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/ 1 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ilfondai/,  June  17^  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Ibe  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJ}..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Unto  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  Hit  up  my 
soul.  Let  Integrity  and  uprightness  pre- 
serve me;  for  I  tooif  o»  Thee. — ^Psalm  25: 
1, 12. 
"Lord  of  all  being,  throned  afar, 

Thy  glory  flames  from  sim  and  star; 

Center  and  soul  of  every  sphere, 

Yet  to  each  living  heart  how  near." 

Our  Father  Ood,  we  pray  that  Thy 
blessing  may  rest  upon  the  Members 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  help- 
ing them  to  make  decisions  wisely  and 
justly  for  the  welfare  of  our  people. 
Grant  that  they  may  so  live  their  lives 
and  so  do  their  work  that  they  may 
bring  good  to  others,  honor  to  Thee,  and 
respect  to  themselves. 

Be  with  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  those  who  worl^  in  the  executive, 
the  judicial,  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  our  Government.  Msiy  the  light  of 
Thy  presence  glow  in  the  hearts  of  all 
our  leaders  enabling  them  to  be  loyal  to 
the  truth,  to  obey  Thy  Commandinents, 
and  to  discharge  their  duties  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Sxirely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  fol- 
low us  all  the  days  of  our  lives  and  we 
will  dwell  in  Ttiy  presence  forever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  (me  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HJl.  1961.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MUdred 
Christine  Ford; 

HA.  2514.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs. 
Oavlna  A.  Palacay: 

HJl.  6477.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Charito 
Fernandez  Bautista;  and 

H.B.  7686.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Oivueppe 
Qreco. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
irtiich  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 
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H.R.  2537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lidia 
MysUnska  Bokosky; 

H.R.  4590.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Melissa 
Catambay  Gutierrez; 

HJl.  6667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Linda 
Julie  Dickson  (nee  Waters); 

H.R.  11143.  An  act  to  redesignate  tbe  Com- 
mittee for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Servioes 
of  tbe  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped 
as  the  Committee  for  Purchases  Prom  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  to 
authorize  tbe  appropriation  of  funds  for 
such  committee  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  and  for  ottier  purposes; 
and 

HH.  11321.  An  act  to  provide  full  deposit 
Insurance  for  public  units  and  to  increase 
deposit  Insurance  frrnn  920,000  to  $50,000. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (HJt.  11221)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  full  deposit  insurance  for  public 
units  and  to  increase  deposit  insurance 
from  $20,000  to  $50,000,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Ifouses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  SPABXMAir,  Mr.  McImtyrx, 
Mr.  Pkozmiu,  Mr.  Wiluaibs,  Mr.  Bxn- 
MXTT,  Mr.  To^ivn,  and  Mr.  Bbocx  to  be 
the  conferees  aa  Vtae  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bm  (HJl.  12412)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  an  appropriation  to 
provide  disaster  relief,  rehabiUtation, 
and  reconstruction  assistance  to  Paki- 
stan, Nicaragua,  and  the  Sahelian  na- 
tions of  Africa,"  agrees  to  the  coiference 
requested  by  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Sparkkan, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Hxthphrxt,  Mr.  Aikbn, 
Mr.  Cask,  and  Mr.  Javus  to  be  the  con- 
ferees <Hi  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Tht  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upcm  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12799)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
moit  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,"  a<n'ees  to 
the  conference  requested  by  th..  House 
CKX  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Ful- 
bright, Mr.  Sparkmah,  Mr.  Mttskir,  Mr. 
Httmprret.  Mr.  Ancnr,  Mr.  Case,  and 
Mr.  Javits  to-  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  <tf 
the  House  to  the  biU  (&  3203)  mtitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Naticmal  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  extend  its  coverage  and 
protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes," 
agrees  to  a  conference  requested  by  the 


House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Wn.i.TAMS,  Mr.  RAin>OLPH,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Eaglcto*,  Mr.  Huchxs,  Mr. 
Hathaway.  Mr.  Cranstoh,  Mr.  jAvrrs. 
Mr.  ScuwuKER.  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr.  Staftord. 
and  Mr.  DoicnncK  to  be  tbe  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  ptissed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  hi  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

8.  686.  An  act'  to  amend  section  303  of  tbe 
Cmnmunicatlons  Act  of  1934  to  require  that 
radios  be  capable  of  receiving  both  ampli- 
tude modulated  (AM)  and  frequency  modu- 
lated (FM)  broadcasts; 

S.  804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Hen- 
rique Carlos  OHbson; 

8.  1412.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  i^y  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  tbe  Blsseton-Wabpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  tbe  Lake  Trayerae  Indian  Res- 
ervation In  North  and  South  Dakota; 

S.  1486.  An  act  to  regxdate  oonunerce  by 
authorizing,  and  establishing  programs  and 
activitleB  to  promote  tbe  export  of  American 
goods,  products,  and  services  and  by  In- 
creasing tbe  reoognltloa  of  International 
eoonomlc  policy  c<Hisideratioiis  in  Federal 
decisloninaking  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

8. 2382.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Carldad  R. 
Balonan; 

8.  2840.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Oommeroe  and  the  Becretary  <a  the  Treas- 
ury to  comtact  a  study  of  foreign  direct  and 
p<»tfollo  Investment  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  oth^  parpoaes; 

8.  3270.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
ductton  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  and 

8J.  Res.  193.  Joint  rsecdotloa  to  grant  tbe 
status  of  permanent  residence  to  Ivy  May 
Oloclmer  formally  Ivy  May  lUcbmond  nee 
Pond. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  bill  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 


WAIVER  OP  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT CLAIMS  REOARDINO  CER- 
TAIN ERRONEOUS  PAYMENTS  TO 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  PERSON- 
NEL '^ 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1803)  to  authorize  the  waiver  of  claims 
of  the  United  States  arising  out  of  erro- 
neous payments  of  pay  and  allowances  to 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
legislative  branch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleiic 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

8.  1803 
An  act  to  authorize  the  waiver  of  claims  of 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  erroneous 
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payments  of  pay  and  allowances  to  cer- 
tain offlcen  and  employees  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
ttepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  auembled.  Tbat  sec- 
tion 5584  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  "executive"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears In  such  section. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  (2)— 
(A)  immediately  after  "(2)"  Insert  the 
following:  "except  la  th?  case  of  employees 
of  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  Office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Oi4>ltol,  or  the  Botanic  Garden,";  and 
<B)    strike  out  "or"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  (8) — 

(A)  immediately  after  "(3)"  Insert  the 
following:  "except  in  the  case  of  employees 
of  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  Office  of  the  Architect 

-  of  the  Capitol,  or  the  Botanic  Oarden,";  and 

(B)  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "or". 

(4)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (b),  add  the 
following  new  clause : 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  employees  of  the  Oov- 
emment Printing  Office,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, or  the  Botanic  Oarden,  if  application 
for  waiver  is  received  in  his  office  after  the 
expiration  of  3  years  immediately  following 
the  date  on  which  the  erroneous  payment 
of  pay  or  allowances  was  discovered  or  3 
years  following  the  date  on  which  this  clause 
<4)   is  enacted  Into  law,  whichever  is  later." 

(5)  At  the  end  of  the  section,  add  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section 
'agency'  means — 

"(1)  an  Executive  agency; 

**(2)  the  Government  Printing  Office; 

"(3)   the  Library  of  Congress; 

"(4)  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
'         Capitol;  and 

"  (S)  the  Botanic  Garden.". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  A  claim  of  the  TTnlted  States 
against  a  person  arising  out  of  an  erro- 
neous payment  of  any  pay  or  allowance,  other 
than  travel  and  transportation  expenses  and 
allowances,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  to  the  Vice  President,  a 
Senator,  or  an  officer  or  employee  whose 
pay  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  collection  of  which  would  be 
against  equity  and  good  conscience  and  not 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  waived  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  if  the  claim  Is  not 
the  subject  of  an  exception  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  in  th^  account  of  any 
accountable  officer  or  official.  Claims  for 
waiver  shall  be  Investigated  by  the  Financial 
Clerk  of  the  Senate  who  shall  submit  a  writ- 
ten report  of  his  investigation  to  the  Secre- 
tary* of  the  Senate.  Claims  for  waiver  of 
amounts  in  excess  of  ISOO  shall  also  be  In- 
vestigated by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  who  shall  submit  a  writ- 
ten report  of  his  Investigation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  not 
exercise  his  authority  under  this  section  to 
waive  any  claim — 

"'^  (1)  if,  in  his  opinion,  there  exists.  In  con- 

i  nectlon   with   the    claim,   an    indication   of 

fraud,  misrepresentation,  fault,  or  lack  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Vice  President, 
the  Senator,  or  such  officer  or  employee  or 
any  other  person  having  an  interest  in  ob- 
taining a  waiver  of  the  claim;  or 

(2)  if  the  application  for  waiver  is  re- 
ceived in  his  office  after  the  expiration  of  3 
years  immediately  following  the  date  on 
which  the  erroneoiis  payment  of  pay  was 
discovered. 

(c)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  ac- 
counts of  any  accountable  officer  or  officials. 


full  credit  shall  be  given  for  mij  amounts 
with  respect  to  which  collection  by  the 
TTnlted  States  is  waived  under  this  section. 

(d)  An  erroneous  payment,  tbe  collection 
of  which  la  waived  under  thia  section,  is 
considered  a  valid  payment  for.|ai  purposes. 

(e)  This  section  doee  not  alfect  any  au- 
thority under  any  other  law  to  litigate,  set- 
tle, compromise,  or  waive  any  tlaim  of  the 
United  States.  I 

(f )  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.       ' 

With  the  following  committee,  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacth  g  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow  ng: 
That  section  5584  of  tiUe  6,  X  nited  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "executive"  wl  erever  it  ap- 
pears in  such  section. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  — 

(A)  immediately  after  "(2)"  insert  the 
following:  "except  in  the  case  of  employees 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  Office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  or  the  Botanic  (garden,";  and 

(B)  strike  out  "or"  at  the  end'thereof. 
<3)   In  subsection  (b)  (3) —     I 

(A)  immediately  after  "(3)^  Insert  the 
following:  "except  in  the  case  bf  employees 
of  the  Government  Printing  GUBce,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  Office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  or  the  Botanic  Garden,";  and 

(B)  strike  out  "the  effectivei  date  of  the 
amendment  authorizing  the  Waiver  of  al- 
lowances, whichever  Is  later."  ^d  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  2,  1072,  whichever  is 
later;  or". 

(4)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (b),  add  the 
following  new  clause : 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  employee ;  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  the  Lltrary  of  Con- 
gress, the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, or  the  Botanic  Osrden,  if  application  for 
waiver  is  received  in  Ms  office  «fter  the  ex- 
piration of  3  years  Immediately  following  the 
date  on  which  the  erroneous  paerment  of  pay 
or  allowances  was  discovered  o^  3  years  im- 
mediately following  the  date  (Si  which  this 
clause  (4)  is  enacted  into  law.  whichever  is 
later." 

(5)  At  the  end  of  the  sectionj,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  |thl8  section, 
'agency'  means — 

" (I )   an  Executive  agency; 

"  V  2 )  the  Government  Printldg  Office; 

"  (3)   the  Library  of  Congress; 

"(4)  the  Office  of  the  Archlt^it  of  the  Clip- 
itol;  and 

"(6)   the  Botanic  Garden.". 

Skc.  2.  (a)  A  claim  of  the  tJnlted  States 
against  a  person  arising  out  of  an  erroneous 
payment  of  any  pay  or  allowanoes,  other  than 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  and  al- 
lowances, on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  to  the  Vice  Presldect,  a  Senator, 
or  to  an  officer  or  employee  whose  pay  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  tl»e  Senate,  the 
collection  of  which  would  be  ^gainst  equity 
and  good  conscience  and  not  lii  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  may  be  waived 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  if  the  claim  Is  not  thejsubject  of  an 
exception  made  by  the  Comptt-oUer  General 
in  the  account  of  any  accountable  officer  or 
official.  An  application  for  waivfer  shall  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  Financial  Clek'k  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  shall  submit  a  wrltteq  report  of  his 
Investigation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
An  application  for  waiver  of  ii  claim  in  an 
amount  aggregating  more  than  $500  shall 
also  be  investigated  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  who  Shall  submit  a 
written  report  of  his  Investigation  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate.  ] 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  S^ate  may  not 
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exercise  his  authority  under  this 
waive  any  claim — 

(1)  if ,  In  his  opinion,  there  exlslJB,  in  con 
nectlon  with  the  claim,  an  ind^tlon  of 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  fault,  i 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Vice 
the  Senator,  the  officer  or  employ^,  or  any 
other  person  having  an  Interest  in  obtaining 
a  waiver  of  the  claim;  or 

(2)  if  the  iqtpllcatlon  for  waiter  is  re- 
ceived in  his  office  after  the  explrittlon  of  3 
years  Immediately  following  the  date  on 
which  the  erroneous  payment  of  pay  or  al- 
lowances was  discovered.  I 

(c)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  ac- 
counts of  any  accountable  officer  Dr  official, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amounts 
with  respect  to  which  collection  by  the 
United  States  is  waived  under  this  section. 

(d)  An  erroneous  payment,  the  I  collection 
of  which  is  waived  under  this  lection,  is 
deemed  a  valid  payment  for  all  purposes. 

(e)  This  section  does  not  affecjt  any  au 
thority  under  any  other  law  to  li^ 
tie,  compromise,  or  waive  any  cli 
United  States. 

(f)  The   Secretary   of   the    Se: 
prom\ilgate  rules  and  regulatloi 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  A  claim  of  the  Un 
against  a  person  arising  out  of 
payment  of  any  pay  or  allowances,  pther  than 
travel  and  transportat.on  expenses  and  al- 
lowances, (m  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  to  an  officer  o\;  employee 
whose  pay  is  disbursed  by  the  Cl^rk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  collection  of 
which  would  be  against  equ'.ty  and  good 
conscience  and  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  waived  In  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  Speaker  of  tha  House,  if 
the  claim  is  not  the  subject  of  aq  exception 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  in  the  ac- 
count of  any  accountable  officer: or  official. 

(b)  An  application  for  waiver  pf  a  claim 
shall  be  investigated  by  the  Clfrk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  shall  submit 
a  written  report  of  his  investigation  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  | 

(c)  The  Speaker  of  the  Houb4  may  not 
exercise  his  authority  under  this  section  to 
waive  any  claim — 

(1)  if ,  in  his  opinion,  there  exists,  in  con 
nectlon   with   the   claim,    an    indication 
fraud,   misrepresentation,  fault, 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  off 
ployee  or  any  other  person  having 
in  obtaining  a  waiver  of  the  clali 

(2)  if  the  application   for  wa 
ceived  in  his  office  after  the  expl 
years    immediately    following    th 
which  the  erroneous  payment  of  I  pay  or  al- 
lowances was  discovered. 

(d)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  accountable  offlccf  or  official, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amounts 
with  respect  to  which  collection  by  the 
United  States  is  waived  under  this  section. 

(e)  An  erroneous  payment,  tht  collection 
of  which  is  waived  under  this  section,  is 
deemed  a  valid  payment  for  all  Ourposes. 

(f)  This  section  does  not  aSwt  any  au- 
thority under  any  other  law  to  litigate,  set- 
tle, compromise,  or  waive  any  c1|alm  of  the 
United  States. 

(g)  The  Speaker  of  the  Hous^  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  to'c«rry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

The  committee  amendment  ^as  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recoiisider  was 
laid  on  the  table.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  This  being  the  only 
eligible  bill  on  the  Ckinsent  Ctdendar,  this 
ends  the  call  of  the  Consent  C  alendan 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  FILE 
REPORTS  ON  H.R.  15361  AND  H.R. 
14003 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
15361,  to  establish  a  program  of  commu- 
nity development  block  grsmts,  to  amend 
and  extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  on  H.R.  14903,  to  increase  the 
availability  of  urgently  needed  mortgage 
credit  for  the  financing  of  housing,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


to  consider  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  HJl.  14434,  making  appropriations 
for  energy  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  certain  departments,  independ- 
ent executive  agencies,  bureaus,  ofBces, 
and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14434,  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACI'IVITIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1975 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  ccmsent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  14434) 
making  appropriations  for  energy  re- 
search and  development  activities  of  cer- 
tain departments,  independent  executive 
agencies,  bureaus,  of|ces,  and  commis- 
sions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked,  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mahon,  Whttten,  Evins  of  Tennessee, 
BoLAND.  Steed,  Slack,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,  Messrs.  McFall,  Ckderberg, 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Robison  of  New 
York,  McDade,  and  Ruth. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  14434,  ENERGY 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  WmTTEN.  Mr.  Spieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
14434)  making  appropriations  for  energy 
research  and  development  activities  of 
certain  departments,  independent  execu- 
tive agencies,  bureaus,  oflQces,  and  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  for  other  piuix)ses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  14434,  ENERGY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AC- 
TIVITIES APPROPRIATIOim 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der In  the  House  on  Wednesday,  June  19, 


MORE  POSTAJj  MISMANAGEMENT 

(Mr.  6ROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJ3. 
Postal  Service  is  not  at  all  bashful  about 
asking  Congress  and  the  taxpayers  to 
finance  its  mismanagement. 

Back  in  July  1973,  the  Postal  Service 
negotiated,  if  that  is  the  word,  a  2-year 
contract  with  four  postal  unions.  Under 
the  agreement  the  Postal  Service  is  ob- 
ligated to  grant  each  of  some  600,000  em- 
ployees a  $1,100  a  year  pay  increase  plus 
four  cost-of-living  increases.  In  addition, 
the  Postal  Service  will  pay  the  full  cost 
of  life  insurance  and  65  percent  of  health 
insurance.  And  there  will  be  no  layoffs 
or  reductions  in  force  during  the  term 
of  the  contract. 

The  cost  of  this  package  is  projected 
by  the  Postmaster  General  at  $1.4  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975  and  later  years. 
The  cost  will  be  considerably  higher  be- 
cause of  the  higher  level  of  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases.  In  the  first  9  months  of 
the  contract  cost-of-living  adjustments 
have  already  totaled  $514  for  each  em- 
ployee. 

To  pay  for  it,  the  Postal  Service,  in 
September  1973,  proposed  a  postal  rate 
increase  and  sent  the  proposal  to  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission.  The  Rate  Com- 
mission did  not  act  within  90  days,  in 
fact  it  still  has  not  Eicted,  and  so  the 
Postal  Service  announced  rates  would  be 
increased  on  a  temporary  basis  on  Jan- 
uary 5, 1974. 

But  they  failed  to  reckon  with,  or  per- 
suade, the  Cost  of  Living  Council  which 
rejectied  the  temporary  rate  increases 
and  ordered  the  Postal  Service  to  cut 
back  the  adjustments  by  $236  milUon. 

In  public  hearings.  Postal  Service 
managers  called  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil action  a  "political  sham"  and  "the 
worst  kind  of  hypocrisy." 

But  instead  of  living  with  the  Cost  of 
Living  Coimcil  order  as  a  fact  of  busi- 
ness life,  the  Postal  Service  demanded 
that  Congress  give  them  what  the  Coun- 
cil had  denied  them.  And  the  Congress 
did  Just  that.  In  the  last  supplemental 
it  agreed  to  fork  over  $220  million  to  fi- 
nance postal  mismanagement. 


am  reintroducing  H.R.  11749  and  H.R. 
11750  to  amend  the  National  Scenic 
TraUs  System  Act  to  authorize  a  feasi- 
bility study  for  the  establishment  of 
certain  bike  trails.  This  brings  the  total 
cosponsorshlp  to  81  of  these  identical 
bills. 

The  routes  suggested  for  study,  among 
the  most  scenic  and  historic  in  the  coun- 
try, are: 

Along  U.S.  Highway  1,  extending  ap- 
proximately 2,450  miles  from  Kent, 
Maine,  to  Key  West,  Fla.; 

Along  U.S.  Highway  30,  extending  ap- 
proximately 3,350  miles  from  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  to  Astoria,  Oreg.;  and 

Along  U.S.  Highway  101.  extending 
approximately  1,530  miles  from  Olympia. 
Wash.,  to  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  al- 
ready designated  46  national  recreation 
trails  in  22  States  and  the  District  of 
Coliunbla.  States  could  take  advantage 
of  the  $120  million  appropriated  in  the 
1973  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  network  of  State  bicycle  trails 
eventually  interconnecting  with  feder- 
ally sponsored  trails  envisioned  in  this 
legislation,  resulting  in  a  nation- 
wide trails  system. 

Biking  for  recreation,  sightseeing,  ex- 
ercise, and  even  commuting  has  been  t£ 
major  transportation  mode  in  Europe  for 
many  years.  I  believe  it  is  an  "idea  whose 
time  has  come"  here  in  America.  Last 
year,  there  were  more  bicycles  sold  than 
automobiles  and  the  majority  were  sold 
to  adults. 

The  House  Interior  Committee's  Parks 
and  Recreation  Subcommittee  had 
scheduled  hearings  on  this  legislation  for 
June  18  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
bills  affecting  the  National  Scenic  Trails 
Systems  Act.  Unfortunately,  those  hear- 
ings have  been  postponed  to  a  yet  im- 
known  date  because  of  the  pressure  of 
other  legislation. 

The  significant  Interest  In  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  Congress  attests  to  the  popu- 
larity of  biking  today.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  In  pressing  for 
early  hearings  on  these  bills. 


FEASIBILITY  STUDY  FOR  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  CERTAIN  BIKE 
TRAIU 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     , 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[^1  No.  3M] 

Abdnor  Collier  Eckhaidt 

Ashley  Oonjreis  Biienbom 

Aspin  Corman  BMh 

BadiUo  Cottar  Faaoell 

Bingham  Cronln  Fladlsy 

Blatnlk  Daniels,  Flynt 
Brsscu                   OomlnlckV.    Praaar 

Brown,  Mich.  Davis,  Ga.  Prey 

Broybill,  N.C.  DeUums  FroehUch 

Burke,  Oallf .  Dennla  Orasso 

Carey,  N.T.  Dlggs  Gray 

Cbisholm  DlngaU  Orwn,  Oieg. 

Clark  Donohue  Green.  Pa. 

Clauaen,  Dom  Ororer 

Don  H.  Downing  Ountar 

Cohen  Dxilakl  Guyer 
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Hannen,  Wash. 

Matsunaga 

St  Germain 

Harrington 

MetoOfe 

Ranrtman 

Haraha 

Mil  ford 

Sarbanes 

Hastings 

Mills 

Scberle 

H*bert 

MlnahaU,  Ohio 

Smith,  Iowa 

Heckler.  Maaa. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Steele 

HelstoeU 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Steelman 

Howard 

Murphy.  NY. 

Stratton 

Huber 

Nelsen 

Stuckey 

Jarman 

Nix 

Studds 

JonM,  OUa. 

O-Hara 

Taloott 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Teague 

Kemp 

Pettis 

Thompson,  N.J 

Kyroa 

Podell 

Udall 

Lain  drum 

Powell,  Ohio 

Vander  Jagt 

Lehman 

RaUsbeck 

Veysey 

L«nt               ♦ 

Range! 

Ware 

McCoUlster 

Reld 

Wright 

McFaU 

Rhodes 

Yatron 

IfcKlnney 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Yovmg,  Pla. 

McSpadden 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Young.  Ga. 

Macdonald 

Roy 

Young,  B.C. 

MkUAry 

Royb*l 

ManLBltl 

Buppe 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  317 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected 
to  imder  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  moticms  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions,  to  be  determined  by 
nonrecord  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
conference  reptn^  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
14354)  to  amend  the  National  School 
liimch  Act.  to  authorize  the  use  of  cer- 
tain funds  to  purchase  agricultural  com- 
modities for  distribution  to  schools,  and 
for  other  piuposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  wUl  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(For  conference  report  amd  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  13, 
1974.) 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  PpiKn»s)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iilinnesota  will  be,recognized  for  20 
minutes.  The  Chair  now  recognizes  the 
gentleman       from       Kentucky       (Mr. 

PZSXZNS). 

Mr.  PE31KINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
bringing  up  for  consideration  today  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  14354,  which 
amends  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  In 
order  to  authorize  the  use  of  certain 
funds  to  purchase  agricultural  commodi- 
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ties  for  distribution  to  set  sols  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bill  originated  in  th«  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  R^resentatives 
on  May  7  by  a  vote  of  359  to  38.  Certain 
amendments  to  the  bill  were  approved  in 
the  other  body  on  May  21,  1974,  and  the 
bill  was  passed  by  a  voice  M|ote. 

The  conferees  on  the  bill  met  on  June 
5  and  approved  without  disagreement  the 
conference  report  now  before  you. 

This  bill  strengthens  andi  supports  the 
school  lunch  and  child  niitrition  pro- 
grams in  a  period  of  escilating  costs 
which  threaten  the  continued  successful 
operation  of  these  program^.  Each  of  the 
provisions  in  the  biU  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  national  policy  set  forth 
many  years  ago  by  the  Coiigress  to  the 
effect  that  the  highest  priority  shall  te 
given  to  fulfilling  the  nutitional  needs 
of  our  Nation's  children.     ] 

I  will  now  comment  briefly  on  each  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  conferees  of  both  Houses: 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di- 
rected to  purchase  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975  food  commodities  for  donation  to 
maintain  the  aimually  programed  level 
of  assistatice  for  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams and  title  VII  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965. 

Tills  is  a  1-year  extensiim  of  the  spe- 
cial authority  which  me  Congress 
granted  to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974.  It  will  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary provide  a  level  of  commodity  as- 
sistance at  7  cents  per  nieal,  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  provided  during  the 
current  year.  T 

Second,  the  bill  provided  that,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  and  subsequent  fiscal 
years,  schools  will  receive  9,  minimum  of 
10  cents  p>er  lunch,  in  donated  foods,  or 
in  cash  payments  in  lieu  thereof.  This 
will  fissure  that  schools  cati  continue  to 
receive  a  fair  level  of  commodity  assist- 
ance plus  cash  grants  in  periods  when 
agricultural  surpluses  are  limited.  These 
federally  donated  foods  sire  needed  to 
guarantee  the  schools  that  there  will  be 
a  foundation  upon  wliich  they  can  rest 
their  nutritional  programs. 

Third,  the  bill  makes  permanent  the 
authority  which  the  States  now  have  to 
serve  reduced  price  lunches  to  children 
from  families  with  incomes  up  to  75  per- 
cent above  the  official  income  poverty 
guidelines,  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I 

This  provision  was  only]  partially  im- 
plemented in  this  fiscal  y^ar  because  It 
did  not  become  effective  until  January  1, 
1974.  However,  schools  in  38  States  did 
begin  the  program  with  substantial  in- 
creases in  participation  among  children 
from  lower  middle-income  families.  In 
New  Jersey  alone,  over  1E,000  children 
have  been  able  to  participate  in  the 
lunch  program  as  a  result  pf  this  expan- 
sion of  eUgibility  for  the  [reduced  price 
lunch  program.  | 

Fourth,  the  authorization  for  school 
food  service  equipment  wi)l  be  increased 
from  $20  million  to  $40  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  for  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Under  current  law,  the  authorization  is 
$40  million  for  fiscal  years  11973-1975.  but 
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would  drop  to  $20  million  in 
1976. 

Fifth,  the  required  expenditure  for  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  rwill  be  in- 
creased from  $40  million  to  $^00  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975  only. 

Sixth,    finally,   the   bill   c 
amendment  to  correct  a  tec! 
in  the  last  child  nutrition  b: 
Public  Law  93-150. 

When  tills  bill  is  enacted 
foresee    these    positive    and 
gains  to  the  child  nutrition  p 

First,  the  uncertainty  as  to  ihe  contin- 
uance of  the  commodity  f  distribution 
program  will  be  removed.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  already  in  the 
process  of  purchasing  $45  million  worth 
of  ground  beef  with  shipmepts  to  the 
States  beginning  in  mid-July.  Further, 
just  a  week  ago,  on  June  10, 
ment  aimounced  plans 
cheese  for  the  school  lunch  p: 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricult 
be  able  to  purchase  other  fi 
schools  in  the  year  ahead  under  the  spe 
cial  purchase  authority  contained  in 
this  bill. 

Second,  the  minimimi  lev 
per  lunch  assistance  in  the  fi 
modities,   or   possibly   in   ci 
thereof,  will  help  offset  th0  sharp  in 
creases  in  food  prices  which  have  seri- 
ously affected  the  school  liiich  opera- 
tions. I 

Third,  hundreds  of  thousajids  of  chil- 
dren from  the  lower  middle-income  fam- 
ilies will  have  the  opporturflty  for  the 
Grst  time  to  participate  Inl  the  lunch 
program  at  prices  their  families  can  af- 
ford to  pay.  I 

Fourth,  the  increased  authorization 
for  nonfood  assistance  apprcQirlations  Is 
essential  in  order  to  continue  recent 
progress  toward  extending  the  school 
lunch  program  to  those  schools  which 
have  not  been  able  to  initiate  a  food 
service  program.  1 

In  the  past  five  years,  some  12,000 
schools  have  been  able  to  [begin  food 
service  operations  because  of  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  nonfpod;  assistance 
funds.  However,  some  5  million  children 
attend  schools  without  a  lunch  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  this 
is  a  good  bill  and  one  which  deserves 
your  full  support.  In  the  Kirger  view, 
what  this  bill  does  is  to  safleguard  and 
Improve  the  nutritional  quality  of  the 
limches  served  to  children  InJ  school,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  offer  wifler  markets 
to  those  who  produce  the  fi 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  |  the  distln 
guished  gentleman  from  lo 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  to  why  this  conference  re] 
up  under  the  suspension  ru: 
gentieman  tell  me  why? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  I  wUl 
to  tell  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  why  this  conference  report  is  be- 
ing called  up  under  the  suspension  rules. 

We  have,  .{is  I  stated,  Increased  the 
value  of  the  commodities  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  school  lunch  program  in  fiscal 
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year  1975.  The  total  additional  cost  for 
-  the  school  lunch  program  for  fiscal  year 
1975  Is  $135  million.  An  additional  $60 
million  is  added  for  the  WIC  program.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  direction  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  purchase  commodities  at  msu"- 
ket  prices.  The  purchase  of  commodities 
Is  in  process  now — ^with  the  buying  of 
beef,  cheese,  and  mUk  products. 

Purchases  are  now  being  made  and 
will  be  made  with  section  32  funds  and 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fimds. 
The  use  of  section  32  fimds  for  the  com- 
modities section  and  the  possible  addi- 
tional utilization  of  such  funds  for  the 
WIC  program  might  be  considered  by 
some  as  an  appr^riatlon.  We  have  taken 
similar  action  on  several  other  occasions, 
so  that  we  can  be  assured  the  money  will 
be  available  now.  We  need  the  funds  now. 
In  other  words,  we  do  not  necessarily  go 
through  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  the  initial  stage.  Section  32  must, 
however  subsequently,  be  reimbursed. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  brought  up  this  conference  re- 
port in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlwnan  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  It  also 
be  for  the  reason  that  the  committee 
does  not  want  the  Members  to  offer 
amendments  or  vote  on  ammdments  al- 
ready contained  in  this  ccoiference  re- 
port in  smy  way? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  that  this  is  a  con- 
ference report  and  regardless  of  the  re- 
quest for  suspensiCHi  it  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment.  The  legislation  has 
been  considered  at  some  length  and  we 
felt  that  the  biU  had  been  fairly  con- 
sidered by  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fas- 
cinated by  the  concern  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Education  has  for 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  feels  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Education  are 
all-seeing  and  all-knowing. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  14354,  although  It  is  a 
far  more  extensive  bill  than  the  one 
we  passed  which  dealt  exclusively  with 
an  extension  of  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  com- 
modities which  are  not  in  surplus  for 
the  support  of  the  school  lunch  and  sim- 
ilar food  programs  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  committee.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  the  other  body  was  can- 
cemed  also  with  the  level  of  support  for 
the  school  lunch  program  and  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  for 
mothers  and  infants  at  nutritional  risk. 

I  think  there  should  be  little  or  no  con- 
troversy about  the  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  and  ap- 
propriation from  section  32  funds  ior  the 
special  supplonental  food  program  for 
women.  Infants,  and  children  to  $100 
million.  This  program  has  the  capability 
of   preventing    mental    deficiency    and 


other  handicapping  conditions  in  chil- 
dren caused  by  inadequate  prenata.'  and 
postnatal  nutrition.  Accordingly,  lt$  po- 
tential for  enormous  savings  of  public 
funds — to  say  nothing  of  humanitarian 
considerations — more  than  justifies  this 
action. 

Similarly,  tYie  provision  for  maintain- 
ing the  authorization  imder  the  Cliild 
Nutrition  Act  for  nonfood  assistance  at 
$40  milhon  for  fiscal  1975  is  designed  to 
facilitate  a  continued  and  orderly  ex- 
tension of  school  food  services  to  schools 
which  do  not  have  those  services  avail- 
able. Without  this  action  the  authoriza- 
tion would  *have  dropped  to  $20  million, 
as  against  a  $22-miUion  appropriation 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?    

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  note  my  colleague 
mentioned  that  this  conference  report  Is 
different  than  the  House  version.  About 
how  many  dollars  worth?  My  imder- 
standing  Is,  If  I  am  correct,  that  it  is 
about  $135  million  more  than  the  House 
version. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  that  is  approxi- 
mately right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  $135  million? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Give  or  take  a  million. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  that  means  the 
bill  calls  for  an  expenditure  about  $1.8 
billion — something  like  that — as  a  total 
cost? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  total  cost  of  the  whole 
program? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  this  bill  Is  over 
the  President's  budget.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  if  we  really 
wanted  to  be  conscientious  as  a  Congress 
of  our  responsibility  to  keep  expenses 
under  control,  we  should  vote  down  the 
conference  report  In  the  hope  that  we 
can  get  back  to  the  same  version  that 
the  House  originally  sent  out.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  you  are  only  conscious 
of  money  and  of  keeping  the  budget  un- 
der contrtfl,  then  that  would  be  the  case. 
If  you  are  concerned  about  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  school  food  program 
and  the  cost  to  the  yoimg  people  of  the 
country,  then  you  should  support  the 
conference  report,  as  I  will. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 
But  the  gentleman  says  "only  money." 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Or  only  cost  to  our 
hard  working  taxpayers.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  bill  eventually  has  to 
come  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  You  know  we  are 
all  concerned  about  young  children  hav- 
ing adequate  food.  But  this  issue  Is  not 
exactly  allied  to  the  infants  that  we  are 
talking  about.  As  the  gentlonan  in  the 
well  has  alrettdy  stated,  it  Is  over  the 
House  version  by  $135  million,  so  If  an 
individual  were  trying  to  be  conscien- 
tious about  keeping  bills  within  the 
budget  or  at  least  using  that  as  a  guide- 
line, he  could  In  fact,  with  justification, 
vote  against  this  conference  report  on 
the  basis  that  it  does  exceed  the  budget. 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  that  a  person 
could  still  be  for  school  lunches  because 
he  knows  there  would  be  something  like 
17  cents  available  for  everyone  without 
it  and  20  cents  for  everyone  with  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT;  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
this  does  exceed  the  House  version  by  a 
substantial  amount.  For  those  who  are 
claiming  to  be  conscientious  of  the  tax- 
payer's pocketbook  this  is  another  case 
where  we  are  adding  on  another  sub- 
stantial amotmt  to  the  overall  budget 
so  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  that 
fact  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  and  helping  me  to  make  that 
point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  said  that  the  in- 
crease was  necessary  because  of  infla- 
tion. Did  the  gentleman  hear  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  I  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  what  this  additional 
$135  million  means  is  that  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances inflation  is  feeding  upon  In- 
flation. Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Well,  when  you  look  at 
what  you  are  saying.  If  I  understand  it 
correctly,  it  is  that  by  Increasing  this 
pasmient,  then  that  adds  to  the  infla- 
tion as  well,  so  that  is  inflation  feeding 
on  inflation.  You  would  have  to  say  that 
it  is  a  small  part  of  it.  When  you  look 
at  all  the  forces  of  inflation,  this  is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  forces  of  inflation. 
So  the  questicm  comes  are  you  going  to 
consider  this  a  part  of  the  forces  of  in- 
flation which  add  to  it,  because  I  be- 
Ueve  that  its  Impact  on  Inflation  is  very 
small,  as  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Afr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  perhaps 
put  this  problem  in  some  p««pective 
that,  yes,  this  bill  does  represent  an  in- 
crease over  the  President's  budget  it  we 
do  not,  however,  recognize  the  effect  that 
substantial  increases  in  food  prices  have 
had  upon  the  families  across  the  United 
States,  and  also  upcHi  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  the  effect  that  we  are  see- 
ing, as  I  understand  it,  as  I  have  been 
listening  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RousssLOT)  and  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  is  that  those 
who  participate  in  the  school  limch  pro- 
gram are  going  to  be  forced  to  pay  more 
for  their  school  lunches,  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  minimize  the  burden  that 
extra  costs  have  placed  upon  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Would  that  be  a  fair  statement  to 
make? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  explained  that  correctly, 
that  that  would  be  the  case.  The  costs 
have  gone  up  substantially,  as  one  loc^s 
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at  the  agricultural  picture  today  with  the 
farmers  receiving  lower  prices  in  rela- 
tionship to  their  costs.  We  will  now  wait 
and  see  what  kind  of  action  the  Govern- 
ment takes  in  regard  to  that,  other  than 
forcing  farmers  to  reduce  their  produc- 
tion wlilch  wiU  push  the  prices  up  even 
more  to  the  consumers. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  look  at  this 
thing  as  some  people  look  at  it,  that 
some  people  In  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  will  benefit  from  it,  because 
this  is  not  adding  to  that  agricultural 
situation,  this  is  merely  a  program  to 
help  the  parents  of  school-age  children 
pay  for  the  costs  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Of  course,  it  also  Involves  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  and  there  axe  a  great 
many  people  who  need  that  assistance. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, would  it  also  not  be  fair  to  point 
out  that,  whether  or  not  we  pass  this  ver- 
sion of  the  biU,  there  will  be  costs  above 
the  budget  as  a  result  of  the  decision  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken  in- 
sofar as  meat  and  cheese  are  concerned? 
And  they  are  not  budgeted  costs.  TTie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  clearly  has 
moved  Into  consideration  of  thAt  prob- 
lem of  cheese  and  meat  products,  e^r^- 
cially  because  of  the  very  real  drop  in 
cheese  and  meat  prices.  So  that  regard- 
less of  whether  this  conference  report  Is 
adopted  or  not,  the  budgetary  costs  as  a 
result  of  those  decisions,  if  nothing  else, 
will  have  an  impact  upon  the  budget. 

Mr.  QXJIE.  That  is  right.  In  fact,  there 
wUl  be  a  nimiber  of  other  actions  which 
either  the  administration  or  this  Con- 
gress will  take  that  are  going  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  budget. 

But  what  I  do  concern  myself  about, 
however,  is  that  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  RonssKLOT)  raised  the  point 
about  the  budget,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  right  in  raising  it,  because  the 
other  body  has  cut  the  President's  budget 
by  $10  billion,  and  I  do  not  know  how  you 
can  cut  $10  billion  and  still  keep  adding 
on  to  other  programs  without  cutting 
some  place  else.  So  what  this  body  and 
the  other  body  had  better  be  looking  for, 
I  think,  is  that  if  we  vote  for  an  increase 
here  then  we  will  have  to  vote  for  a  de- 
crease in  some  other  ai^rc^rlation  bill 
where  we  can  cut  back  on  our  spending; 
either  ttiat,  or  Increase  the  taxes,  al- 
though there  has  been  talk  of  reducing 
tbatazes^ 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  point  I  wanted 
to  make  Is  that  I  remember  very  well  the 
explanation  that  was  made  on  this  sub- 
ject on  the  House  bill  before  it  went  to 
the  other  body,  and  we  were  told  that 
the  total  amount  in  our  bill  on  the  House 
floor  was  $135  million  cheaper  than  this 
one,  and  that  was  all  that  was  needed. 
And  what  I  was  attempting  to  find  out, 
and  what  I  wanted  to  know,  is  why  all 
of  a  sudden  we  have  this  big  increase  just 
because  it  has  gone  over  to  the  Senate. 

My  belief  is  that  we  should  vote  this 
down.  I  know  It  probably  will  not  be 
done,  but  we  should  vote  the  bill  down 
and  say  to  the  other  body  that  we  can- 
not keep  tacking  additional  dollars  on 
every  single  bin  because  they  add  to 
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that  huge  deficit.  And  tha ;  is  the  only 
point  I  was  trying  to  make.jor  would  like 
to  make. 

Even  the  gentleman  frotn  Wisconsin 
supported  the  bill  that  caqie  out  of  the 
House.  We  should  take  inti  accoimt  in- 
creases caused  by  inflation,  especially 
when  it  comes  back  from  a  conference 
with  $135  million  added  on  to  it.  All  we 
are  doing  here  is  adding  one  more  piece 
on  top  of  the  whole  pile,  and  if  we  do 
that  with  other  bills  then,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  it  all  adds  up  tq  a  budgetary 
deficit.  ] 

So  any  Member  who  ^ijants  to  help 
contribute  toward  reducing  that  deficit, 
and  cutting  back  on  these  things,  should 
vote  this  conference  report  tfown,  and  say 
to  the  other  body  that  we  want  to  stick 
to  the  House  version  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  said  was  adequate. 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  just  say  that  when  we 
met  in  conference,  we  did  agree  to  a 
higher  figure,  and  the  House  now  has  to 
say  whether  they  support  the  House  con- 
ferees in  accepting  the  iigher  figure, 
whicl}  we  thought  was  juafiified  to  meet 
the  Federal  programs,  or  jwhether  they 
want  to  stay  within  the  budget. 

Mr.  VANTK.  Mr.  Speakerl  will  the  gen- 
tieman  yield?  j 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  ] 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  tne  gentleman 
for  yielding.  | 

I  welcome  the  return  of  fiore  red  meat 
to  the  school  limch  program,  but  in  this 
$125  million  expenditure  are  we  think- 
ing as  much  about  the  diet  of  school- 
children, or  are  we  thinking  about  the 
plight  of  the  cattlemen  pr  meat  pro- 
ducers who  are  experiencing  a  sagging 
market?  They  asked  for  a  free  market 
in  meat  products,  smd  nofxr  I  think  we 
might  be  moving  toward  Government  In- 
volvement. Are  we  think^ig  about  the 
diet  of  children  or  are  we  ^linking  about 
the  special  problems  of  t^e  meat  pro- 
ducers?    i 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  that  the  con- 
cern here  was  entirely  concern  for  the 
children  and  the  school  lunch  program 
in  the  conference.  The  plight  of  the 
farmer  did  not  even  ccMXie  up  for  con- 
sideration. That  is  a  separate  problem. 
They  are  having  their  prol|lems.  and  this 
legislation  is  not  going  to  help  them. 

The  problem  of  the  ^rmer  is  not 
something  next  year.  It  iai  now.  Any  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Government  to  help 
the  farmer  has  got  to  be  (lone  now,  not 
with  this  legislation. 

So  what  we  are  looking  at  here  is 
the  costs  of  lunches  for  the  school- 
children which  have  gone  up,  and  are  we 
then  going  to  make  the  adjustment  here 
in  the  Federal  legislation ?T 

I  do  not  oppose  helpiiK  the  farmer. 
We  ought  to  help  the  fanner  but  it  Is  not 
in  this  legislation.  I 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  |he  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  , 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colcirado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.         ^ 

In  resix)nse  to  Uie  question  raSed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohla,  tn  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  we  bad  testimony 
that  indicated  that  a  $4^  minion  pur- 


chase was  insignificant  in  terms  of  the 
total  amount  of  meat  purchases  made 
by  the  Oovenmient,  and  it  was  not  made 
with  the  intent  of  bolstering!  a  sagging 
market. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  should  also  Realize  that 
any  purchases  until  the  end  of  this 
month  are  for  fiscal  year  19?4.  We  are 
not  talking  about  fiscal  year  1974  at  all. 
So  anything  done  by  the  Government  in 
any  purchase  of  commodities  that  they 
ought  to  be  making,  that  is  gding  to  help 
the  farmer,  is  not  coming  out  of  this 
legislaticm.  I 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  what 
Is  purchased  now  will  not  be  tised  for  the 
school  year  this  year.  That  14  over  with, 
and  we  are  talking  about  the  hext  school 
year  making  it  available  for  the  children. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  |  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  1 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.     | 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  just  like  to  get 
back  to  the  conference  report.  I  do  sup- 
port the  conference  report.  1 1  think  it 
ought  to  be  adopted  today  jln  spite  of 
what  I  recognize  as  a  figure  |dgher  than 
that  which  was  in  the  House<passed  bill. 
I  want  to  associate  myself  v^ith  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  frpm  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank]  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  my  understanding  cor 
this  bill  is  for  fiscal  year  IS 
not  just  read  that  the  numt 
at  the  grammar  school  leve 
Ing? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then 
need  to  add  $135  million. 
look  at  it  hard-nosed  for  IQl 
population  is  beginning  to  gojdown  in  the 
school  p<Q}ulatlon  at  the  grammar 
school  level?  I 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  to  th^  gentleman 

we  are  looking  at  the  total  figiire 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  For  tne  American 
taxpayer.  | 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  for  the  American  tax- 
payer, but  to  the  schoolchildren  this 
amounts  to  10  cents  a  meal.  If  there  are 
fewer  children,  there  are  fe\^er  meals  at 
10  cents  apiece,  so  It  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  number  of  chil- 
dren. If  the  number  Is  cut  ki  half,  they 
still  get  It  at  10  cents  aplecp. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that, 
but  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
at  a  time  when  pupil  populuion  is  going 
down,  and  the  House  is  trylnf  to  do  a  bet- 
ter j(A>  than  the  Senate  on  holding  a  line 
on  increases — as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
were  told  by  the  gentleman  £rom  Minne- 
sota who  is  now  in  the  well  that  the  bill 
that  came  out  of  the  Hou$e  was  ade- 
quate— ^why  can  we  not  make  a  stand  and 
say  to  the  Senate:  We  just  bannot  keep 
adding  on,  e^eclally  at  a  time  when  the 
pupn  population  at  the  graipmar  school 
leTel  Is  going  down? 
Mr.  QUIE.  The  reason  wh^  we  cannot 
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is  because  the  cost  of  meals  for  the  chil- 
dren who  are  there  is  going  up. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr.  ^leaker,  it  was  a  little  over  50 
years  ago  this  same  debate  was  taking 
pl&ce  oa  the  floor  of  the  German  Parlia- 
ment. This  note  that  I  hold  in  my  hand 
is  a  10,000-mark  note.  By  1923  this 
10.000-mark  note  would  not  buy  ooe 
school  limch  for  one  small  child  in  Ger- 
many. This  is  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  is 
talking  about,  with  regard  to  the  debase- 
ment of  our  currency. 

I  think  Congress  would  do  the  school- 
children of  this  coimtry  a  favor  If  we 
would  hold  this  coimterfeitin«  of  our 
money  by  Government  edict  down  and 
make  an  effort  to  save  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  The  double-digit  inflaticn  does 
great  harm  to  the  value  of  our  money. 
No  one  can  deny  that.  If  we  just  go  down 
to  14th  Street  we  c«m  print  more  Govern- 
ment counterfeit  money  but  it  will  make 
all  our  money  less  in  value.  How  long 
win  it  be  before  our  dollar  is  worth 
less  than  this  10,000-mark  German  note? 
Whidi,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  abscdutely  worth- 
less. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No  one  knows  how  long  that 
win  take  but  I  doubt  that  raising  this 
amount  from  7  cents  to  10  cents  is  the 
kicker  that  will  do  it,  especlaUy  If  Con- 
gress win  take  this  Into  consideration 
and  reduce  expenditures  scsne  place  else. 
As  I  Indicated  earlier  we  have  a  respcmsi- 
biUty  to  hold  expenditures  within  what 
csux  be  raised.  We  are  developing  the 
mechanism  to  do  that  now.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  that  conference  report  ought  to 
be  before  the  Congress  before  too  long. 
Ccmgress  has  not  done  it  before  but  the 
machinery  wlU  not  be  in  opnatlon  fdr 
that  imtfl  1975.  but  It  behooves  this  Con- 
gress in  working  on  l^^>roprlations  for 
1975  to  consider  aU  these  matters.  I  ex- 
pect there  wlU  be  some  other  bills  besides 
this  that  win  Increase  expenditures 
which  win  also  put  some  pressure  on  us 
to  make  our  choice  as  to  where  we  wlU 
make  the  cuts  from. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  think  the  remarks  used 
by  the  gentleman  are  the  same  as  those 
which  were  used  by  the  German  politi- 
cians, that  we  win  have  to  make  our  cuts 
some  place  else.  I  have  not  seen  Congress 
face  this  situation.  Some  of  us  have  been 
trying  but  we  certainly  have  not  been 
Tlctorloiis  because  of  the  majority  of  the 
House,  due  to  an  apparent  lack  of  imder^- 
standtng  of  Inflation  on  the  part  (tf  the 
membership  of  this  body. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  recognize  Congress  has 
not  faced  It  but  I  hope  Congress  wffl. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wm  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QX7IE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.CAunnr) . 

Mr.  CAfiNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldli«.  X  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remaitai  made 
by  the  gentlenutn. 

I  cannot  imderntand  wby  ve  ean  Jm 


spouUng  billions  to  klU  people  and 
spending  biUlons  for  war  machines  and  I 
do  not  see  very  many  people  rise  very 
often  to  object  to  that,  but  now  when 
we  want  to  give  something  to  feed  the 
hungry  American  schoolchildren  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  objection  made  about  how 
it  win  break  the  coimtry.  If  those  same 
Members  would  get  up  and  offer  cuts  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  military  might  and 
out  of  foreign  aid  maybe  we  would  give 
more  consideration  to  their  arguments  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  remain- 
ing time  let  me  say  the  gentlemen  who 
have  raised  the  economy  question  in  this 
I  have  also  noted  in  the  past  have 
pushed  for  reductions  in  defense  expend- 
itures, too.  So  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  about  expenditures  may  be  true, 
but  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  today  have 
voted  to  cut  defense  expenditures  as  well. 

Let  me  now  complete  my  statement. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  controversy  a',  out 
making  permanent  the  right  of  a  State 
to  set  Income  guidelines  for  eligibility 
for  reduced  price  school  lunches  at 
levels  up  to  75  percent  of  the  Secretary's 
income  poverty  level.  This  device  has 
worked  well  in  permitting  State  and  re- 
gional variations  in  the  cost  of  Uving  to 
be  taken  into  account  while  preserving  a 
desirable  degree  of  imlformity  in  eUgl- 
biUty  standards. 

The  reaUy  major  change  made  by  the 
conference  biU  is  in  the  treatment  of 
commodity  piuchases,  and  cash  in  lieu 
of  commodities,  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. It  amends  the  House-approved  blU 
to  make  mand.^ry  the  purchase  ol  com- 
modities for  donation  to  maintain  the 
annuaUy  programed  lev^  (A  support  for 
the  School  Lunch  Act,  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act,  and  title  VII — nutrition  for  the 
elderly — of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Of 
course,  the  Secretary  is  left  free  to 
determine  tiie  annual  programed  level 
for  donated  cc»nmodities. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  School 
Lunch  Act,  the  national  average  value 
of  donated  foods,  or  cash  payments  in 
lieu  of  donated  foods,  Is  fixed  at  a  mini- 
mum of  10  cents  per  lunch  for  fiscal 
year  1975  and  succeeding  years,  with  an 
adjustment  in  the  years  after  fiscal  1975 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  food 
away  from  home  of  the  Consmner  Price 
Index. 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  budgeting — the  "annual 
programed  level" — about  7  cents  per 
school  limch  in  donated  commodities — or 
$290  million  for  fiscal  1975.  Under  the 
c(mference  biU,  the  Secretary  wlU  be  re- 
quired to  purchstse  tmd  distribute  the  fuU 
$290  minion  in  commodities  during  fiscal 
1975 — and  to  distribute  in  cash  or  if  pos- 
sible commodities  an  additional  amount 
suflBclent  to  bring  the  total  to  not  less 
than  10  cents  per  meal.  Tills  additional 
3  cents  could  amount  to  as  much  as  $120 
million,  so  we  are  not  talldng  about  in- 
significant amounts  In  terms  of  Increased 
outlays  for  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  %)eaker,  in  fiscal  1972  Federal 
contributiims  in  cash  and  commodities  to 
child  feeding  progxtam — ^including  school 
lunch  and  breakfast,  nonsdiodl  programs, 
and  the  vecial  miOc  program— staled 
$3,9S340«,000.  The  estimate  fo;  fiscal 


1974  aivroaches  $3.7  bilUtm,  a  25-percent 
increase  in  2  years.  In  this  same  period 
the  number  of  school  lunches  saved  has 
remained  fairly  constant  at  just  over 
24  million.  There  are  two  major  variables. 
One  is  the  increased  number  of  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches  served,  from 
nearly  1.3  billion  in  fiscal  1972  to  nesirly 
f  .5  billion  in  fiscal  1974,  with  an  Increase 
in  the  number  of  children  receiving  such 
meals  from  7.8  million  in  fiscal  1972  to 
8.9  million  in  fiscal  1974 — an  increase  of 
over  1  oiiUion  in  2  years.  Tht  other  is  the 
increases  in  support  per  meal.  Total  Fed- 
eral support  for  all  school  lunches  in- 
creased frxHn  18.7  cents  in  1972  to  27.3 
cents  In  1974,  and  for  the  free  and  re- 
duced-price liuiches  f  r(Hn  38.5  to  46  cents 
in  that  period.  When  we  are  talking 
about  4  billion  lunches,  a  1  cent  increase 
in  support  becomes  a  $40  million  item. 

Along  with  the  lunch  program,  the 
school  breakfast  program  has  grown 
from  169.3  nuLUoni^reakfasts  served  in 
1972  with  average  Federal  support  of 
14J  cents  to  around  255  million  break- 
fasts hi  1974  at  a  Federal  cost  of  27.5 
cents. 

I  support  these  programs  and  the  in- 
creased Federal  assistance  for  them,  and 
have  helped  shape  the  legislation  whi<^ 
has  made  this  possible.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  now  time  to  stop  legislat- 
ing iriece-meal  in  t^e  field  of  child  nu- 
trition. I  think  that  the  Congress  should 
now  take  a  very  careful  look  at  the  opera- 
tion of  these  programs,  and  their  effec- 
tiveness in  meeting  nutritional  needs, 
and  pertiaps  develop  more  comprehensive 
legislation  which  would  not  require 
amendment  every  6  mcHfths.  In  some  re- 
spects the  conference  report  biU  is  a  step 
in  that  directicm,  and  I  urge  its  approval 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yi(dd 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
day  come  in  this  country  when  we  can- 
not provide  an  addltioDal  3  cents  to  sup- 
port the  school  lunch  program — to  make 
sure  we  have  an  adequate  and  nutritions 
diet  for  schoolchildren — and  when  we 
have  to  say  we  are  spending  too  muc^ 
m«iey  and  ttirowing  that  money  away. 
Tlds  additional  3  cents  in  commodity  or 
cash  assistance  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  schoolchildren  in  this  country 
who  participate  in  the  schocd  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

If  we  undertake  to  price  schoolchU- 
dren — especially  ikw  mlddle-claat  young- 
sters— out  of  the  school  lunch  program, 
we  win  be  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  and 
it  will  cost  many  hundreds  ol  miiTions  in 
other  ways,  in  my  judgmoit. 

We  add  here  an  extra  $20  million  fdr 
nonfood  assistance,  for  equipment  in  poor 
urban  and  rural  areas  where  school 
lunch  equipment  is  lacking.  Tills  could 
allow  thousands  of  additional  partid- 
Itants  who  need  and  want  school  lunches 
to  benefit. 

The  cost  of  this  biU  is  going  to  depend 
In  large  part  onOhe  number  of  school- 
children who  go  to  school  and  are  served 
by  the  school  lunch  program.  It  is  my 
opinion  tiiat  we  should  vote  for  the 
welfare  of  these  schoolchlldien  and 
strragthen  the  school  hmch  program  for 
the  cfafldren  of  this  country.  We  are  go- 
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ing  to  make  this  country  more  viable  by 
voting  for  and  supporting  this  program. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
considering  legislation  to  extend  for  1 
year,  through  June  30,  1975,  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pur- 
chase commodities  at  nonsurplus  or  mar- 
ket price  for  distribution  to  programs 
carried  out  under  the  School  Lunch  Act, 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  and  Utle  VH  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  proper  time  to  discuss  oiu- 
practice  of  providing  free  school  lunches 
to  those  students  coming  from  disad- 
vantaged households.  For  some  time  now 
we  have  been  providing  many  students 
with  a  hot  lunch,  for  some  the  only  hot 
meal  they  receive  during  the  day.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  worthy  program,  and  it  is 
one  that  should  be  continued. 

However,  I  find  it  disturbing  that  many 
parents  are  undercutting  the  ground 
rules  of  the  program  by  certifying  that 
their  child  or  children  are  eligible  when 
in  fact  their  family  income  exceeds  the 
cutoff  level.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  free  lunch 
program  and  seriously  consider  Con- 
gressman Lehman's  proposal  to  provide 
all  students  with  free  Itmches,  regard- 
less of  the  income  level  of  the  family.  I 
think  an  argimient  can  be  made  for  this 
proposal,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  some  thought  and  study  to  this  idea. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  H.R.  14354. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROUS8ELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn  and 
the  prior  announcement  of  the  Chair, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  wlU 
be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  that  there 
is  no  quorum? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

PAKIIAXKNTAKT    IMQUIXT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Did  the  Chair  rule  that 
we  had  a  two-thirds  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  did  not  un- 
derstand the  request  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Was  it  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  that  the  bill  was  passed? 

The  SPEAKER.  No.  The  Chair  an- 
nounced that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair, 
two-thirds  had  voted  in  the  afOrmative, 
and  then  a  point  of  order  was  made  and 
the  vote  was  objected  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  So  the  motion  is  wlth-^ 
drawn  and  the  vote  goes  over  until  later' 
In  the  day? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objection  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  a  quorum  was  not 
present  caused  the  further  consideration 


to  be  postponed.  The  point 
was  then  withdrawn. 
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Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr. 

mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gc 
state  his  parliamentary  inq^ 

Mr.  WYDLER.  If  a  Mer 
point  should  ask  for  a  recorc 
we  be  able  to  have  a  count  oi  that? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  should 
have  taken  that  action  before  the  Chair 
annoimced  the  postponement. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  understand,  but  I  am 
just  trying  to  determine  i  whether  it 
would  now  be  in  order.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would  not  be,  be- 
cause action  on  the  bill  ha$  been  post- 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  Chair. . 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COM- 
MISSION FOR  FISCAL  tEAR  1975 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  liie  bill  (HJl. 
12356)  to  authorize  approoriations  for 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.K.   12356 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 


Representatives^  of  the  Unit  ri  States  of 
Congress  assembled,  Tbat  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  a  lit  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Indian  Claims  Coinmlsalon  Act 
(25  n.S.C.  70),  during  fiscal  ]^ar  1976,  not 
to  exceed  $1,450,000  to  contlnu*  the  program 
of  the  Indian  Clalnu  Commlssk  n. 


and  House  of 


second    de- 


objection,  a 


The     SPEAKER.     Is 
mftnded? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Sp€ak4r,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without 
second  will  be  considered  a4  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consv  me 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation before  us  is  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year,  1975,  for 
the  Indian  Claims  Commiasion  in  the 
amount  of  $1,450,000.  The  Stembers  will 
note  that  we  have  been  cotning  in  the 
past  few  years  before  the  House  for  an 
authorization  etich  fiscal  year,  rather 
than  the  procedure  which  We  employed 
heretofore  of  passing  authorizations 
sometimes  10  years  and  5  years  in  ad- 
vance, j 

The  reason  that  this  hai  been  done 
is  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  deemed  it  better  that  the  Congress 
have  greater  oversight  on  this  matter,  so 
that  we  can  move  it  to  a  conclusion  by 
1977  when  the  authorizing  legislation  will 
expire.  ~ 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  was 
created  by  this  body  and  the  other  body 
in  1946.  , 

It  was  at  that  time  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  It  has  been  extended  four  times 
since  that  time,  and  will  nf  w  expire  in 
1977.  The  purpose  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  is,  very  general^,^  adjudi- 
cate  claims  based  on  lands  f«ded  by  In- 
dian Mbes  to  the  United  ^tes  with- 
out compensation,  or  for  vCiat  may  be 
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I  by  spe- 

;  or  by 

le  Indian 


considered  to  be  inadequate  (ompoisa- 
tion  prior  to  1946.  | 

These  claims  used  to  be  a^ 
sometimes  by  the  court  of  clai] 
eiflc  authorization  at  the  Confl 

specific  act  of  the  Congress.  T 

Claims  Commission  has  taken  over  that 
fimction.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  commit- 
tee is  very  concerned  that  this  legisla- 
tion not  be  extended  again;  that  when  it 
terminates  or  expires  in  1977,  that  will 
be  the  last  time.  It  is  not  the  intent  of 
this  committee  to  come  before  this  body 
again  and  ask  for  an  extension  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

Indeed,  in  the  last  extensien  legisla- 
tion we  made  provisions  for  tivnlng  over 
any  unresolved  matters  which  might  be 
pending  at  that  time  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  to  the  court  of 
claims.  During  the  life  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  the  Commission  has 
docketed  some  611  claims  anfl  has  dis- 
posed of  413  of  these  claims.  It  has  made 
awards  in  the  amount  of  $4«,523,000,- 
555.22.  T 

This  bill  authorizes  $1,450,000  for  the 
operation  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion in  fiscal  year  1975.  It  %  $286,000 
over  the  authorized  amount  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  plus  some  supplemental  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations.  The  ad- 
ditions come  generally,  I  would  say,  in 
the  fields  of  salary  increases  and  addi- 
tional rent,  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  new  interpretations  of 
QSA.  The  authorization  here  is  needed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
make  its  presentation,  hopefully  yet  this 
month,  so  that  appropriations  will  be 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  19t5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  co  ntroversy ; 
I  know  of  no  one  who  is  oppc  sed  to  the 
legislation,  and  I  urge  that  ihe  House 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfl 
tleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfae  gentle- 
man says  that  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
the  life  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
be  extended  after  1977.  I  wofald  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  havo  fceen  here 
quite  a  few  years,  and  I  have  heard  the 
same  statement  made  tiir.e  after  time 
after  time,  that  it  was  not  contemplated 
or,  even  more  precisely,  'Jiat  ^he  life  of 
the  Commission  would  rot  be,  extended. 

Yet,  the  number  of  the  miembers  of 
the  Commission  has  been  increased;  the 
fimds  have  been  increased  from  time  to 
time,  and  of  course  always  extended.  So 
we  come  out  with  the  same  end  result — 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  goes  on 
and  on  and  on  and  on— proof  positive 
that  there  is  nothing  so  peripanent  in 
the  Federal  Government  as  feomething 
temporary.  [ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  with  all  4iy  heart— 
I  will  not  be  here  next  year — I  hope 
that  what  the  gentleman  says  today,  and 
his  report  states,  that  this  bureaucracy 
will  be  brought  to  an  end  in  1977,  that 
someone  really  means  It,  anfl  the  In- 
terior Committee  is  going  to  bislst  that 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  end  at 
that  time. 


1  the  gen- 


I  yield  to 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


say  to  the 


gentleman  from  Iowa  that  r  en  In  his 
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absence  I  shall  maintain  the  position  and 
posture  which  I  Just  stated  on  the  floor 
here.  I  have  not  been  privileged  to  serve 
as  IcHig  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has, 
or  as  long  as  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion has  been  around,  but  I  did  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  on  the  last  exten- 
sion, and  at  that  time  wrote  in  the  pro- 
vision for  sending  any  imadjudicated 
claims  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  so 
that  there  would  be  no  mistake  that  our 
intention  was  absolutely  in  terms  of  not 
extending  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

I  certainly  Intend  to  carry  that  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WYUE.  wm  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Yes.  I  wiU  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Why  should  not  Congress 
turn  over  the  imadjudicated  claims  or  the 
claims  still  pending  on  the  docket  now  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  now? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  answer 
the  gentleman  by  saying  that,  first  of 
aU,  this  is  a  very  specialized  group  of 
claims.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission 
is  composed  of  a  group  of  experts  in  this 
field,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  can  with 
dispatch,  with  certainly  more  dispatch 
than  the  Court  of  Claims,  dispose  of 
these  cases.  Tlierefore,  we  would  like  to 
give  them  every  opportunity  to  do  so. 
They  assure  us  that  it  is  their  intention 
to  be  finished  or  very  nearly  finished  with 
the  still  pending  claims  by  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  at  this  time  it 
would  be  counterproductive  simply  to 
turn  these  claims  over  to  the  Court  of 
Claims,  where  they  would  have  to  staff 
up  if  they  were  giring  to  resolve  these 
matters  with  as  madi  dlqpatch  as  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

Mr.  WYUE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  would  Just  make  the  obser- 
vation that  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion has  not  worked  with  very  much  dis- 
patch. It  came  into  b^ng  In  1946.  and 
there  are  still  198  cases  r*tw«ng  before 
it.  I  welcome  the  gentleman's  suggestion, 
therefore,  that  tbey  will  expedite  the 
consideration  of  claims  pending  before 
it,  but  thdr  work  up  to  this  time  runs 
counter  to  early  resolution  of  pending 
claims. 

Additionally,  the  graitleman  has  sug- 
gested that  any  claims  remaining  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
in  1977? 

Mr.  MKKI>6.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Yet,  you  suggest  that  the 
Indian  Claims  Cominission  is  more  quali- 
fied to  handle  the  cases  than  the  U.6. 
Court  of  Claims.  The  thought  occurred 
to  me,  as  the  gentleman  was  speaking, 
that  if  the  UJB.  Court  of  Claims  is  quali- 
fied to  handle  the  claims  from  1977,  how- 
vra  many  there  mi^t  be,  then  it  should 
be  qualified  to  handle  them  now.  It  is 
indeed  an  existing  statutory  organiza- 
tion. It  Just  BeecoB  to  me  that  we  could 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  save  some 
money. 

Since  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
has  not  worked  with  expedition,  I 
thought  perhaps  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
might  even  act  more  expeditiously. 

Mr.  MEE336.  To  answer  the  gentleman, 
when  the  authorizing  legislation  temi- 
nates  In  U77,  if  the  Indian  CMms  Oom- 


mission  has  not  completed  its  mA  by 
then,  we  will  have  an  opportonltT  to  see 
how  fast  the  Court  of  Claims  can  dean 
up  the  matter. 

Mr.  W7UE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  will  not  follow  the  same  ground 
that  has  been  covered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington.  He 
outlined  the  pertinent  facts  very  ade- 
quately. 

This  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$1,450,000  for  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Congress  established  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  in  1946  to  hear  and  settle,  for 
once  and  for  all  time,  all  Indian  tribal 
claims  against  the  United  States.  These 
claims  are  legal  and  moral  in  nature  and 
are,  in  general,  for  lands  ceded  by  the 
tribes  to  the  United  States  without  com- 
pensation or  with  inadequate  compensa- 
tion. Other  claims  are  of  an  accotmting 
nature,  in  which  the  Indians  allege  that 
the  United  States  Inadequately  per- 
formed its  function  as  trustee,  thereby 
causing  damage  to  the  trust  assets  of  the 
tribe. 

As  of  December  1973,  the  Commission 
had  docketed  a^  total  of  611  claims.  Of 


I  dismissed.  231  had  re- 
3taUng  $469,325,350.48, 
^rious  stages  of  adjudi- 


these,  177has 
suited  in  awards , 
and  203  were  in 
cation  and  appeal^ 

Under  the  act  of  1*416,  the  Commission 
was  required  to  complete  its  work  within 
10  years.  However,  the  CommissixHi  was 
unable  to  meet  that  requirement,  and 
four  times  the  Ocngreas  has  extended  the 
time  limit  for  a  pertod  of  S  yean.  At  the 
time  of  the  lEist  extensian.  In  1972,  the 
Congress  provided  that  the  Commiasion 
would  expire  in  1977.  No  further  exten- 
sions were  contemplated.  Any  unflniafaed 
business  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  completion.  Congress 
also  provided  that  appropriatians  for  the 
Commission  be  enacted  annually,  thereby 
allowing  closer  congressional  oversight  of 
the  Commission's  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amount  authorized  by 
HJl.  12356  will  keep  the  Commission  op- 
erating at  its  present  level.  In  the  oouzse 
of  hearings  on  this  bUl.  the  Commission 
reported  that  It  expects  to  complete  all 
its  remaining  work  by  1977,  as  required 
by  law.  This  legislation  is  essential  to 
continue  a  Job  that  must  be  completed. 

I  would  additionally  point  out  a  couple 
of  important  facts,  one,  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  fixes  a  definite  amount  rather 
than  an  open-ended  authcarization,  as 
was  contained  in  the  original  bill,  so  that 
it  does  spell  out  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
450,000  rather  than  the  language,  "Such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

I  would  also  point  out  that  there  is  a 
letter  in  the  report  from  Mr.  Kuyden- 
dall  of  the  OCBce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  indicating  OMB  support  for  the 
amount  appropriated  herein. 

The  greatest  Increases  over  the  pre- 
vious year's  budget  would  be  for  two 
things: 

One  Is  a  sum  of  about.$80,000  for  rent 
because  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
is  moving,  at  the  request  of  GSA.  into  a 


facility  that  carries  a  modi  highor 
rental.  * 

Second,  we  provide  for  increased  per- 
sonnel costs. 

Mr.  SpeaJser,  I  urge  that  the  Members 
support  this  legislation,  because  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  Claims  Commission. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Mxebs),  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HJl.  12356,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ilr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  3007)  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

8.8007 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,460,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  70) .  during  fiscal  year  1975. 

Sac.  2.  The  first  sentenee  of  the  last  para- 
graph In  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  IS. 
1946  (60  SUt.  1050;  26  UJ3.C.  70a)  Is  Iwreby 
amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  ajid  the 
word  "the"  atter  the  words  "section  250  of 
title  28"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon 
and  ttke  following:  Provided,  That  eiqiendl- 
tures  for  food,  rations,  or  provisions  ahaU  not 
be  deemed  payments  on  the  claim.  ISie". 
AifKKBXBrr  orraiED  bt   na.  m^^ww 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  c^er  an 
amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meeds:  Strike 
out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  of  8.  S007 
and  tnaort  in  Ueu  tbereof  the  provlslona  of 
HJt.  12968,  M  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  biU  (H.R.  1235f  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJeetkm  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objectkn. 


19336 

DOMESTIC  POOD  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
sxispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
14992)  to  continue  domestic  food  assist- 
ance programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  14992 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  tbe  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  u  amended  (87  Stat. 
221,  as  amended,  7  n.S.C.  612c),  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sic.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  hereby  authorized,  until  July  1,  1975,  to 

(1)  use  funds  available  under  provisions  of 
section  32  of  Public  Law  320.  Seventy-fourth 
Congreaa,  as  amended  (7  n.S.C.  ei2c),  and 
not  otherwise  expended  or  necessary  for  such 
purposes  to  purchase,  without  regard  to  tbe 
provisions  of  existing  law  governing  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  agricultural  com- 
modities snd  their  products  of  the  types 
customarily  purchr^sed  under  section  32  and 
seafood  commodities  and  their  products  to 
maintain  the  level  of  assistance  required  by 
domestic  food  assistance  progranis  that  are 
authorized  by  law.  including  but  not  limited 
to  distribution  to  needy  families  pending  the 
transition  to  th*^  food  stamp  program,  in- 
stitutions, supplemental  feeding  programs 
wherever  located,  disaster  relief,  summer 
camps  for  children,  and  Indian  reservations 
not  requesting  a  food  stamp  program,  and 

(2)  if  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration are  not  available,  use  the  funds  of 
the  Corporation  to  purchase  agricultural 
commodities  and  their  products  of  the  types 
customarily  available  under  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  meet  such 
requirements." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
authorizes,  for  an  additional  yefu*,  con- 
tinued purchase  authority  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  their  products — 
with  the  addition  of  seafood — for  distri- 
bution to  needy  families  pending  the 
transition  of  all  Jurisdictions  to  the  food 
stamp  program,  institutions,  supplemen- 
tal feeding  programs,  disaster  relief, 
Summer  camps  for  children,  and  Indian 
reservations  not  requesting  a  food  stamp 
program. 

A  wide  variety  of  foods  are  made  avail- 
able to  needy  persons,  schools,  and  other 
Institutions  through  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution programs.  Foods  are  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  deliv- 
ered without  charge  to  State  agencies. 
State  and  local  organizaticms  handle  in- 
trastate distribution. 

The  ioods  distributed  include  wheat 
fkmr,  roDed  oats,  commeal,  and  nonfat 
dry  milk.  Other  foods  are  obtained 
through  surplus  removal  programs.  Some 
foods -are  purchased  to  meet  specific  user 
program  requirements,  such  as  the  nu- 
tritional combination  of  foods  for  distri- 
bution to  needy  families  and  food  pur- 
chases for  use  in  school  lunches.  Foods 
from  these  several  souzYres  have  different 
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categories  of  users,  and  thfe  food  prod- 
ucts distributed  vary  over  ttme,  depend- 
ing on  their  availability  axid  marketing 
conditions.  With  limitations  on  the  num- 
ber of  "surplus"  foods  avai^ble,  the  dis- 
tribution of  nonsurplus  items  has  in- 
creased. 

Historically,  these  commodities  were 
distributed  through  the  authority  of  the 
various  surplus  removal  sections  of  the 
agricultural^  laws.  Without  surpluses, 
however,  these  statutes  lie  dormant. 

The  Agrinilture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  ,Qf  1973— Public  Law  93-86— 
provided  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  the  authority  to  purchase  commo- 
dities needed  for  the  commodity  distribu- 
tion programs  when  such  commodities 
are  not  in  surplus.  However;  this  author- 
ity would  expire  on  June  30,  1974. 

States  and  the  Department  are  cur- 
rently implementing  a  congressional 
mandate  to  switch  all  remaining  food 
distribution  counties  into  the  food  stamp 
program.  Of  the  778  counties  which  were 
still  operating  food  distribution  programs 
last  August,  all  but  52  \«rill  meet  the 
June  30  deadline  to  complete  the  change- 
over, according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Missouri,  and  Virginia  will  be  un- 
able to  complete  the  trandtion  to  food 
stamps  by  the  end  of  June. 

Likewise,  problems  exist  ih  meeting  the 
deadline  with  regard  to  Indian  tribes, 
and  in  Puerto  Rico  where  the  Depart- 
ment has  s^iproved  a  plan  to  phase  in 
food  stamps  on  an  orderty  basis  with 
completion  to  be  as  soon  as  possible  dur- 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Also,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  will  be  re- 
quired to  operate  a  food  distribution  pro- 
gram beyond  June  30. 

Extension  of  special  purchase  author- 
ity would  also  enable  the  continuation  of 
the  supplemental  food  program  through 
the  next  year  as  the  Department  con- 
siders alternative  means  to  assist  the 
w<Mnen  and  children  taking  part  in  that 
program  and  completes  its  evaluation  of 
the  special  supplemental  food  program 
for  women,  infants,  and  chQdren. 

The  House  has  already  enacted  HJR. 
14354  to  extend  authority  for  special 
purehfl.'^  for  the  school  lunch  program 
and  other  programs  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. H.R.  14992  providflp  similar  au- 
thority with  regard  to  i^ograihs  cur- 
rently within  the  JurisdKtlon  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  including 
distribution  to  needy  fantilies  pending 
transition  to  the  food  stamp  program — 
institutions,  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
grams, disaster  relief,  summer  camps  for 
children,  and  Indian  reservntions  not  re- 
questing a  food  stamp  profram. 

A  special  ad  hoc  Suboommittee  on 
Legislation  To  Extend  tht  Commodity 
Food  Distribution  Authority,  which  I 
chaired,  held  several  days  of  hearings, 
then  unanimously  reported  the  biU  to 
the  full  committee.  So  far  as  I  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  dissent  from 
the  basic  concept  of  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day. All  witnesses  before  t^  subcommit- 
tee, including  those  from  the  administra- 
tion, agreed  that  authority  to  extend 
these  programs  for  an  a<ftlitlonal  year 


was  necessary,  and  that  such  action  must 
be  taken  before  the  end  of  thfc  fical  year 
in  order  to  avoid  hardship.      I 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the!  bill  before 
us  so  we  can  continue  this  needed  assist- 
ance to  these  traditional  beneficiaries 
under  these  important  programs. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question?  [ 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  On  the  first  pkge,  line  6, 
of  the  bill  it  says:  [ 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  an^r  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
hereby  authorized,  imtU  July,  1975,  to  (1) 
use  funds  available  under  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 32  of  Public  Law  320,  Ssevlenty-fourth 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  CS.C.  SliSc) ,  and  not 
otherwise  expended  or  necessary  fbr  such  pur- 
poses to  purchase,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  ...        7 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  ui  how  much 
money  we  are  talking  about?  1 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  money  that  would 
be  require  I  to  handle  this  particular  as- 
pect of  the  program  is  about  $60  mUlion 
to  $70  million  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  If 
you  include  the  money  from  the  secticm 
32  funds  that  would  be  requited  to  meet 
the  cost  of  H.R.  14354  for  jthe  school 
lunch  program,  that  is  a  substantially 
greater  sum  or  about  $200  million  addi- 
tional. I 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentlemsjn's  answer 
to  my  question  is I 

Mr.  FOLEY  $60  million  to  klQ  million. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Funds  availably? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  For  this  bUl. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  seafood  contained 
in  this  legislation?  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  if  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  ] 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  mys^  i  additional 
minutes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  first  time  sea- 
food has  been  referred  to  in  this  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentlematt  Is  correct. 
It  is  the  first  time.  Seafood  commodities 
are  included  because  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wamplir)  . 

The  reason  for  that  amendment  is  that 
the  purchase  of  seafood  products  is  not 
authorized  under  existing  statutes  as 
they  are  not  considered  products  of  agri- 
culture unless  they  are  fish  products 
from  inland  fishponds  or  farms. 

Now,  although  seafood  pA>ducts  are 
not  presently  considered  proctucts  of  ag- 
riculture, seafood  is  often  a  very  im- 
portant alternative  source  bf  protein. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  it  is  also  oftco  available 
at  a  lower  cost  than  other  p^xiducts.  So 
it  seems  purchased  for  these  programs 
wise  to  give  the  Department  the  au- 
thority to  purchase  seafood  commodities 
when  those  products  are  often  attrac- 
tively priced,  and  can  meet  the  needs  of 
the  program  most  effectively.  , 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Spiraker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  cobsume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  suppmt  of  H.R. 
14992.  i 

TioB  bin  would  ei(tend  for  1  year,  un- 
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til  July  1, 1975,  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  use  fimds  avail- 
able imder  provisions  of  section  32  of 
Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress,  to  pur- 
chase, without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  governing  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds,  agricultural  com- 
modities and  their  products,  and  seafood 
commodities  and  their  products  in  order 
to  maintain  the  level  of  assistance  re- 
quired by  domestic  food  assistance  pro- 
grams that  are  authorized  by  law.  This 
bill  also  provides  that  if  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  not 
available,  the  Secretary  may  use  the 
funds  of  the  Corporation  to  purchase  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  of 
the  types  customarily  available  for  do- 
nation imder  section  416  of  the  Agri- 
cultiu-e  Act  of  1949. 

Members  of  the  House  may  wish  to 
note  that  this  bill  is  one  of  three  pieces 
of  legislation  dealing  with  food  program 
benefits  being  considered  here  in  this 
Chamber  today  and  tomorrow. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  the  House  con- 
sidered the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
14354  which  originated  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  That  bill  dealt 
with  food  donations  to  schools  and  other 
related  outlets  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee. 

Tomorrow  the  House  is  scheduled  to 
consider  H.R.  15124  which  originated  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  That 
bill  would  extend  for  1  year  the  present 
law  applicable  to  supplemental  security 
Income  recipients  in  regard  to  food 
stamp  program  benefits. 

This  bill,  H.R.  14992,  which  originated 

in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  deals 

\only  with  the  food  donation  programs 

/within    the    scope    of    our    legislative 

jurisdiction. 

H.R.  14992  is  needed,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
)  cause  without  any  further  legislative  ac- 
*  tion,  the  Secretary's  authority  to  provide 
food  aid  to  many  needy  families,  institu- 
tions, supplemental  feeding  programs, 
disaster  relief,  summer  camps  for  chil- 
dren, and  certain  Indian  reservations  will 
expire  in  just  13  more  days. 

None  of  us  wish  to  see  this  happen, 
so  I  hope  the  House  vtrill  act  favorably 
and  quickly  so  we  can  move  to  reconcile 
our  differences  in  similar  legislation  pro- 
posed by  tJie  other  body. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  the  work  of 
a  special  sA  hoc  subcommittee  appointed 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Poagb)  .  The  subcommit- 
tee was  chaired  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  and  in- 
cluded myself,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones),  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland), 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Goodling).  and  the  gentleman  from 
Nebr.iska  (Mr.  Thone). 

This  bill,  together  with  three  commit- 
tee amendments,  was  approved  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Agriculture  without 
significant  controversy. 

Both  the  subcommittee  and  then  the 
full  committee  by  a  21  to  6  vote  approved 
my  amendment  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  seafood  commodities  and  their 
products  as  well  as  agricultural  com- 
modities and  their  products.  As  we  con- 


sidered this  provision,  we  learned  that 
there  was  some  question  as  to  the  scoi>e 
of  the  Secretary's  authority  imder  pres- 
ent law  to  acquire  and  donate  these 
equally  nutritious  foods.  I  believe  the 
intent  of  our  committee  is  clear  that 
imder  this  bill  the  Secretary  can  and 
should  act  to  provide  eligible  recipients 
viatl^  seafood  commodities  and  their 
products. 

The  full  committee  by  a  vote  of  17  to  9 
included  an  amendment  making  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  discretionary  rather 
than  mandatory.  This  amendment  was 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  needs  the  necessary  fiexi- 
bility  to  properly  administer  this  part 
of  the  food  program. 

The  final  committee  amendment  re- 
moved any  reference  to  school  food  pro- 
grams which  are  now  covered  in  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  14354. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
needed  and  it  is  needed  now.  The  present 
law  runs  out  in  less  thsm  2  weeks,  so  I 
hope  the  House  will  approve  H.R.  14992. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  previously 
noted,  this  is  the  first  time  seafood  has 
been  included  in  this  very  important  pro- 
gi-am.  I  wish  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee, and  particularly  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  (Mr.  Wampler)  for  their  dili- 
gence in  getting  this  valuable  food  •sub- 
stance in  the  bill.  Seafood  is  c<Mnpara- 
tively  low  in  price,  and  it  is  high  in 
protein.  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  chil- 
dren and  to  the  other  people  who  re- 
ceive it,  and  it  also  will  be  a  shot  in  the 
arm  for  the  seafood  industry. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  has 
been  well  pointed  out,  the  jurisdiction 
over  this  general  subject  matter  is  rather 
divided  in  the  House,  and  there  are 
three  bills,  all  of  which  relate  to  the  same 
general  subject,  all  of  which  are  in 
order,  and  all  of  which  are  before  the 
House  today  or  tomorrow. 

This  bill  attempts  to  cover  only  those 
matters  that  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

At  the  time  the  House  considered  the 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  I  pointed  out  that  that  bill,  in 
my  judgment,  infringed  on  the  agricul- 
tural program.  That  bill  was  carefully 
tailored  to  1  year,  and  this  bill  is  carefully 
tailored  to  1  year.  Were  it  a  longer  period, 
I  would  feel  that  I  would  have  to  object 
to  the  legislation,  but  inasmuch  as  we 
have  carefully  confined  this  extension  to 
1  year,  it  seems  to  me  reasonable  that  we 
take  the  year  in  which  to  bring  ourselves 
in  line  with  the  new  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  both  this  bill 
and  the  legislation  from  the  other  com- 


mittee do  not  more  than  carry  out  the 
present  program  for  another  year,  with 
one  slight  exception. 

Our  committee  did  not  know  at  the 
time  that  we  considered  the  bill  that 
there  would  be  a  provision  in  tbe  con- 
ference report  that  would  impose 
mandatory  instructions  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  That  was  not  in  the 
House  bill  as  brought  to  us  by  the  oHier 
committee.  Our  committee  sought  to 
conform  this  bill  with  that  of  the  other 
committee,  and  we  did  so.  But  now  that 
committee  htis  accepted  in  conference 
these  provisions  that  were  not  in  their 
original  bill.  This  may  present  some 
problem  when  we  go  to  conference. 

But  I  wanted  the  House  to  recognize 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  was 
not  trying  to  cause  friction  between  the 
comm^ittees,  but  rather  we  were  trying 
to  achieve  a  situation  in  which  our  legis- 
lation and  the  other  legislation  would 
be  coordinated  and  would  be  of  the  same 
nature.  So  we  cannot  promise  the  Mem- 
bers just  what  will  come  out  of  the  con- 
ference. We  do  think  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  this  legislation  and  the  other 
legislation  both  limit  this  to  1  year, 
during  which  time  I  hope  that  we  can 
recognize  that  our  agricultural  programs 
should  be  separated  from  our  reUef  or 
social  welfare  programs. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  raising  any  ob- 
jections to  the  social  objectives,  but  they 
should  not  be  charged  to  agriculture,  and 
to  the  extent  that  this  bill  gets  its  money 
from  funds  set  aside  for  agriculture  we 
are  taking  from  agriculture  the  resources 
we  are  using  to  carry  out  the  welfare 
program.  We  are  not  fighting  against 
the  welfare  program  but  we  are  sashing 
it  should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
farmers  because  farmers  get  a  very  small 
portion  of  that  welfare  progrtmi. 

If  I  am  still  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  the  future  I  will  ob- 
ject to  any  further  extension  of  using 
agricultural  funds  for  these  purposes.  I 
think  we  have  to  do  it  at  the  present 
time,  as  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  so  well  pointed  out. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodung)  . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
always  delighted  that  each  time  I  appear 
on  this  floor  I  have  a  cheering  section. 
It  reinforces  me  and  I  am  able  to  do  a 
better  job. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  here 
again  we  are  creating  another  bureauc- 
racy and  even  though  this  bill  calls  for 
a  1-year  extension  I  have  lesuTied  from 
long,  long  experience  that  there  is  noth- 
ing as  permanent  as  a  tempors^r  pro- 
gram. I  recall  that  in  1937  and  1938,  in 
my  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  we 
enacted  temporary  taxes.  They  are  still 
on  the  books  today. 

This  commodity  food  distribution  pro- 
gram came  into  being  when  we  had  a 
large  surplus.  Today  that  is  no  longer  the 
case.  What  we  are  proposing  to  do  in  this 
bill  is  go  out  on  the  open  market  and  buy 
foods  and  give  them  away  on  a  welfare 
program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  although  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  point 
this  out  to  the  Members,  we  are  doin^ 
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this  in  direct  competition  with  the  peo- 
ple at  home  who  should  be  furnishing  the 
food  for  those  we  provide  for  under  this 
bill.  Why  should  they  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  furnishing  this  food,  because  after 
ail.  they  are  the  local  taxpayers? 

I  suggested  to  one  of  the  gentlemen 
during  the  hearings  on  this  bill  that  I 
persoimlly  believe  the  dollar  we  spend  at 
home  will  buy  far  more  food  than  the 
dollar  we  first  send  u>  Washington.  He 
was  ZH>t  willing  to  agree  with  me  cm  that, 
bat  I  still  believe  I  am  correct. 

Apparently  the  director  of  the  bureau 
ot  Govnument  donated  food  in  the 
OommoDwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Harrisburg,  heard  of  acme  of  the  ques- 
tions I  asked  during  these  hearings.  He 
wrote  me  wliat  I  consider  to  be  a  rather 
nasty  letter. 

Of  course  I  am  used  to  getting  that 
kind.  I  have  a  way  of  answering  them 
also.  I  want  to  read  just  one  sentence 
tbaA  the  gentleman  wrote  in  his  letter: 

lABt  ot  all.  I  camptetely  fail  to  understaiMl 
how  an  elected  official  could  take  such  a 
callous  attitude  about  keeping  down  the 
local  tax  buxden. 

How  ridiculous  can  one  become  at  the 
State  level.  It  seems  to  be  OK  for  us  to 
raise  taxes,  but  their  attitude  is:  "Do  not 
require  us  to  raise  taxes  in  our  territory. 
We  do  not  mind  having  you  people  in 
Washington  look  bcul  but  we  want  to  look 
good  here." 

Ttiis  was  my  first  reply  to  that  letter: 

I  am  not  only  amazed  bat  genuinely  com* 
cened  when  a  public  oflkdal  advocates  more 
PwOtral  Oovemment  spending  in  order  that 
you  at  tfae  State  level  can  keep  down  local 
taxes.  Apparently  you  have  not  learned  that 
before  Uncle  Sam  can  take  a  dollar  out  of  bis 
pocket,  you  and  I  miist  first  put  it  there. 

Frankly,  I  am  a  bit  weary  of  having  almost 
dally  requests  from  Harrtoburg  for  more  Fed- 
eral funds.  I  happen  to  believe  the  Common- 
wealth ot  Pennsylvania  Is  in  a  far  stronger 
fiscal  position  than  the  Federal  Oovernment, 

Can  this  what  one  will.  It  Is  simply  one 
more  wrifare  program.  I  do  not  care  how 
we  define  ft. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  naive  to  think 
that  this  bill  is  not  going  to  pass.  I  think 
this  is  a  bad  bin  and  I  simply  did  want 
to  point  out,  as  I  said  before,  here  is  one 
more  temporary  program  that  we  are 
going  to  make  permanent.  As  already  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, this  is  one  more  welfare  program 
which  Is  charged  to  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. Tb  my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  not 
proper  procedure.  AH  of  these  programs 
should  be  in  the  Department  of  Welfare, 
rattier  than  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ciitttire. 

Mr.  at  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  de  la  Garza)  . 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  14992.  This  legislation 
has  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Agricnlture  to  assist  several  States  and 
territories. 

I  also  support  that  seafood  and  all  its 
products  be  Included.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  this  should  not  have  been  i^- 
cloded  in  the  beginning.  It  is  not  only 
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prwer  in  equity  and  lustlce>i$at  seafoods 
be  included  in  this  prograim;  but  it  is 
wise,  both  nutriUonally  and  economi- 
cally. All  will  gain  by  this  legislation  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  co<H?^^ted  in  this 
endeavor. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Commodities  Distribu- 
tion, the  Honorable  Thomas  Foley  and 
the  other  distinguished  members  of  that 
subcommittee  for  their  work  on  the  bOL 
HH.  14992.  This  measure  would  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  domestic  food  as- 
sistance programs  by  means  of  extending 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  special 
authority  for  1  year  tq  purcl^cise  agricul- 
tural commodities  which  aro  not  in  sur- 
plus. 

niese  food  commodities  which  have 
been  distributed  by  the  Department  since 
the  early  1930's  have  played  an  invalu- 
able role  in  providing  wholesome  meals 
to  needy  families,  youngsters  in  non- 
profit school  lunch  programs,  children 
and  adults  in  camps  and  othpr  nonprofit 
institutions.  Indeed,  without)  this  assist- 
ance, many  of  these  programi  would  have 
been  confronted  with  enormous  financial 
problems,  possibly  resulting  ih  the  termi- 
nation of  many  nutritional  Services. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  thai  this  meas- 
ure contains  provisions  siiflar  to  the 
proposal  I  introduced  on  March  5.  It 
amends  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  93- 
86  by  authorizing  the  Secremry  of  Agri- 
culture, until  July  1,  1975.  to  use  funds 
available  under  provision  of  section  32  of 
Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress  (7  U.S.C. 
612c)  to  mirchase,  without  regard  to  the 
provision  of  existing  law  governing  the 
expenditures  of  public  funds,  agricul- 
tural commodities  customarily  purchased 
under  section  32  and  seafood  commodi- 
ties in  order  to  maintain  the  level  of  as- 
sistance required  by  domestic  food  as- 
sistance programs  that  are  authorized 
by  law.  This  would  benefit  poor  families- 
pending  transition  to  the  f  oofi  stamp  pro- 
gram—nonprofit institutlotis,  supple- 
mental feeding  programs,  faster  tcUef 
victims,  summer  camps  for  oifldren,  and 
Indian  reservations  not  requiting  a  food 
stamp  program. 

My  bin  had  also  Included  Provision  for 
the  distribution  of  food  con  moditles  for 
school  lunches.  However,  wtUi  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  14354  to  extend  the  author- 
ization of  special  purchases  fbr  the  school 
lunch  program,  it  was  not  n  eeded  in  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

OriginaUy,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
soaght  wajrs  to  dispose  of  sirplus  foods, 
thus  creating  a  clientele  of  needy  recipi- 
ents who  have  come  to  depend  on  the  ex- 
tra foods.  Now  that  the  giant  siirjxluses  of 
food  are  no  longer  available,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  suddenly  orphan  the  child 
that  it  has  adopted  for  sa  long.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  this  bill  ^11  authorize 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
tinue to  purchase  and  distribute  food 
supplies  whl'«h  have  becoma  essential  to 
hundreds  of  thoiaands  of  hungry  people. 
As  long  as  there  are  people  suffering  from 
malnutrition  in  this  countryi  the  Federal 
Government  must  help  bea;  ■  the  cost  of 
feeding  them. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speakiir.  just  as  I 
did  earlier  in  connection  witti  the  School 
Lunch  Act,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 


but  only  with  the  \mderstan4ing  that 
this  is  the  last  year  we  will  be  operating 
this  program  by  purchasing  food  prod- 
ucts through  the  Commodity  Cfedit  Cor- 
poration. I        i 

This  bin  wiU  continue  tho  Federal 
Government  in  the  business  of  food  pur- 
chase and  distribuiion — a  business  that 
can  be  better  operated  by  the  psivate  sec- 
tor at  a  lesser  cost  to  the  Itaxpayer. 
Again,  I  have  no  objection  ta  the  pro- 
grams that  will  ultimately  benoflt  by  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  this  food. 
These  beneficiaries  include  children  in 
summer  cam{>s,  people  made  homeless 
by  natural  disasters,  and  the  poor  and 
elderly  in  various  institutions. 

These  programs  are  beneficial  and  as 
long  as  a  majority  of  our  society  supports 
such  efforts.  Congress  shall  continue  to 
appropriate  funds  for  them.  1 

However,  as  I  did  in  connection  with 
the  School  Lunch  Act,  I  object  here  to 
the  Federal  Government  getting  into  the 
food  purchase  and  distribution  business 
in  direct  competition  with  private  in- 
dustry. 

In  this  case  as  in  the  School  Lunch 
Act  program,  the  interests  of  [the  bene- 
ficiaries and  the  American  taxpayer 
would  be  better  served  if  a  chock  for  the 
cost  of  the  food  products  was  ti|med  over 
to  the  localities  and  they  were  permitted 
to  go  out  into  the  marketplace  them- 
selves and  purchase  their  proflucts. 

Whenever  the  Government  f  ets  into  a 
business  ordinarily  handled  iA  the  pri- 
vate sector  costs  go  up.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  food  purchase  and 
distributicm  business  because  c^  the  very 
low  profit  margins  on  which  such  private 
sector  firms  c^perate.  I  hope  this  is  the 
last  time  this  body  will  have  to  vote  for 
keeping  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
business  better  operated  by  pr^te  firms. 

Mr.  FCHiEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.       [ 

Mr.  WAMFUSR.  Mr.  Speakkr,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.    [ 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  The  questloii  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  E^entle^nan  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Folet)  thatlthe  House 
suspend  tbe  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R. 
14992.  as  anunded. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favo^  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  Ithe  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

A  moUon  to  reconsider  wa 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Isk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Conxnlttee  on 
Agriculture  be  discharged  fro^  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bin  (S.  3458) , 
to  amend  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  and  for  other  purposes,  a 
similar  bill  to  HJR.  14992,  and  { 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of 
bflL 

The  SPEAKESl.  Is  there 
'the    request    of    the    gent 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  biU,  as 
follows: 

S.  3458 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aaid  House  of 
Representatives    of    trie    United    States    of 


laid  on 


k  for  its 
Senate 


tjection  to 
an    from 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Oonaumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (87  Stat. 
221,  as  amended,  7  17.8.C.  6"^  note),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shaU  (1)  use  funds  available  under  provi- 
Eiona  of  section  32  of  Public  Law  No.  320. 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended  (7 
XSS.C.  612c),  to  purchase,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  governing  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  agricultural 
commodities  and  their  products  of  the  types 
customarily  purchased  under  section  32  for 
donation  to  maintain  the  traditional  level  of 
assistance  for  food  assistance  programs  as 
are  authorized  by  law.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  school  lunch,  institutions,  sup- 
plemental feeding,  disaster  relief,  and,  until 
July  1,  1976,  the  family  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  on  Indian  reservations  not  re- 
questing the  food  stamp  program,  and  (2)  If 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
are  not  available,  use  the  funds  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  purchase  agricvUtural  com- 
modities and  the  products  thereof  of  the 
types  customarUy  available  under  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  to  meet 
such  requirements:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  in  this  subsection  supersedes  the 
requirements  of  section  10(e)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  except  as  to 
Indian  reservations.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3(h)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (78  Stat.  703,  as 
amended,  7  U.S.C.  2011-2026),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Such  term,  with  respect  to  any 
tribe,  means  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  h^ 
responsibility  for  administering  a  food  stamp 
program  for  such  tribe  under  an  agreement 
entered  into  under  this  Act,  (2)  the  official 
governing  body  of  any  tribe  whenever  such 
tribe  has  responsibility  for  administering  its 
own  food  stamp  program  under  this  Act,  or 
(3)  any  State  whenever  such  State  agrees  to 
accept  responsibUity  for  administering  a  food 
stamp  program  for  such  tribe  within  such 
State  under  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
thU  Act.". 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections  (o) 
and  (p) : 

"(o)  The  term  'tribe'  means  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  nation,  or  community,  includ- 
ing any  'Native  vUlage'  as  defined  in  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (85 
Stat.  688),  for  which  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment  provides  special  programs  because  of 
the  identity  of  the  tribe,  band,  nation,  or 
community  as  Indian. 

"(p)  The  term  'Indian  reservation'  means 
any  area  recognized  as  such  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1064,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  an  Indian  reservation,  as  the  case 
may  be,"  Immediately  after  "within  the 
State". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  Is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  subsections  (c) 
and  (d),  respectively,  and  by  adding  after 
subsection  (a)  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  (1)  Upon  request  to  the  Secretary  by 
the  appri^rlate  ofllclals  of  any  tribe,  such 
tribe  Is  authorized  to  administer  a  food 
stamp  program  under  this  Act  on  behalf  of 
the  eligible  households  of  such  tribe  living 
on  an  Indian  reservation.  Such  program  shall 
be  administered  by  the  tribe  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  any 
State  is  authorized  to  administer  a  food 
stamp  program  on  behalf  of  any  tribe  re- 
siding on  an  Indian  reservation.  Any  such 
program  shall  be  admin  iatered  in  accordance 


with  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
tribe  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  State  within  which  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion is  located.  Where  an  Indian  reservation 
is  located  in  more  than  one  State,  an  agree- 
ment with  a  State  shall  pertain  only  to 
members  of  the  tribe  residing  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  State. 

"(3)  In  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sxibsection  or  In 
accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  Into 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  as 
appropriate,  a  food  stamp  program  may  be 
administered  by  a  tribe  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  a  State  on  behalf  of  part 
or  all  tbe  members  of  such  tribe  eligible  to 
participate  in  such  program.". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "No  regulation  which  pertains  only 
to  the  administration  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram on  Indian  reservations  may  be  issued 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tribes  affected.". 

Sec  4.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  each  State  shaU  be  responsible  for 
financing,  from  funds  available  to  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  the  costs  of 
carrying  out  the  administrative  responsibili- 
ties assigned  to  It  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  to 
each  State  agency  an  simount  equal  to  62.5 
per  centum  of  all  administrative  costs,  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  cost  of  (1) 
the  certification  of  households;  (2)  the  ac- 
ceptance, storage,  and  protection  of  coupons 
after  their  delivery  to  receiving  points  with- 
to  the  States;  (3)  the  issuance  of  such 
coupons  to  eligible  households;  (4)  the  out- 
reach and  fair  hearing  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act;  and  (5)  the  control  and 
accounting  of  coupons:  Provided,  That  each 
State  shall  report  at  least  annually  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  effectiveness  of  Its  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  and  no  such  payment 
shall  be  made  to  any  State  unless  the  Secre- 
tary Is  satisfied  pursuant  to  regulations 
which  he  shall  issue  that  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  qualified  personnel  are  employed  by 
the  State  in  the  program  to  administer  the 
program  efficiently  and  effectively. 

(b)  A  new  subsection  (c)  is  added  at  the 
end  thereof  as  f  oUovre : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Uiis  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  any  tribe 
administering  a  food  stamp  program  on  any 
Indian  reservation  an  amount  equal  to  100 
per  centum  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  such 
tribe  attributable  to  the  administration  of 
such  program  and  shall  reimburse  the  De- 
partment of  the  Inferior  or  any  State  ad- 
ministering a  food  stamp  program  on  any 
Indian  reservation  for  all  expenses  incurred 
by  such  Department  or  State  In  accordance 
with  any  agreement  entered  Into  under  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1066,  as  amended  (80  Stat.  886,  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  1771-1786),  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  first  sentence  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ",  not  to  exceed  $120,000,000,"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary". 

(b)  Section  3  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  fcdlowlng:  "For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1076,  and  for 
subsequent  fiscal  years,  the  minimum  rate 
of  reimbursement  for  a  half-pint  of  milk 
served  in  schools  and  other  eligible  institu- 
tions shaU  not  be  less  than  5  cents  per  half- 
pint  served  to  eligible  chUdren,  and  such 
minimum  rate  of  reimbursement  shall  be 


iMlJusted  on  an  annual  basis  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  to  refiect  changes  in 
the  series  of  food  away  from  home  of  the 
Consvmier  Price  Index  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Such  adjustm'-.nt  shaU  be  com- 
puted to  the  nearest  one-fourth  cent.". 

MOTION    OrFESEO    BT    MB.   FOLET 

Mr.  FOLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FoLET  movt«  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clavise  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
3458),  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  tbe  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  14992,  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ,0enate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  continue  domestic  food  assistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  14992)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  House  Insist  on  its 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3458) 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate thereon. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
PoAGE,  Stubblefiild,  Foley,  Wampler. 
and  GooDLiNG. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROFESSIONAL    EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspoid  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
15296)  to  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  carry  out  a  progrsmi  to 
assist  persons  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds to  undertake  training  foi  the 
legal  profession. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  16206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 
appropriated  for  part  D  of  title  IX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  by  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974  (Public  Law  93-192),  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  through  September 
16,  1074,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
program  to  assist  persons  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds  to  prepsire  and  be  edu- 
cated for  the  legal  profession. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  program 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
private  nonprofit  organizations  representa- 
tive of  legal  education  and  tbe  legal  profes* 
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slon  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  selecting  and 
counseling  such  persona;  (2>  paying  stipends 
to  sucb  persons  and  in  such  amounts  as  th» 
Coramlssloner  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate; aiul  (3>  paying  (or  any  administratis 
BTp^r>ctfg  Incurred  In  the  carrying  out  of 
activities  authorized  by  this  Act. 

See.  3.  The  actlvitlea  authorized  by  this 
Act  may  be  carried  out  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  and  limitations  set  forth  In 
sections  eei.  M3.  and  963  U  part  D  of 
title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1066. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

PAsuAMKNTJuiT  iRQinrr 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parllaipen- 
tary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  hl5  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Bfr.  GHIOSS.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  oiTposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  The  gentleman  is 
not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed and  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  win  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  win  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara). 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a 
few  words  are  in  order  to  explain  to  the 
House  what  this  bill  does,  and  to  seek 
to  allay  some  concerns  over  things  it 
does  not  do. 

The  bill  creates  no  new  program. 
There  has  been  in  operaiion,  since  fiscal 
year  1971,  a  program  jointly  funded  by 
the  CMBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  managed  by  the  Council 
on  Legal  Education  Opportunity — 
CLEO — to  assist  young  people  from  a 
variety  of  disadvantaged  backgroimds  to 
prepare  themselves  to  enter  law  school 
and  to  ctnnplete  a  legal  education.  The 
program  has  fvmctloned  through  the 
financing  of  summer  institutes  to  assist 
promising  e(dlege  undergraduates  to  pre- 
pare for  law  school  entrance,  and 
through  the  provision  of  stipends  to  per- 
wma  admitted  to  law  school  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  costs  of  legal  educa- 
tion. The  American  Bar  Association,  the 
National  Bar  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools,  and  the 
Law  School  Admission  Test  Council  have 
all  participated  in  the  work  of  CLEO, 
and  130  of  the  150  accredited  law  schools 
In  the  country  have  students  who  were 
h^ped  to  prepare  for  school  through  the 
CLEO  program. 

Since  the  bajsic  OEO  fuiMiing  author- 
ity for  Uie  program  was  scheduled  to 
end  at  the  dose  of  ttiis  fiscal  year— and. 
In  fact,  has  now  done  so.  the  Congre«, 
In  1972.  enacted  legislation  which, 
pmong  other  things,  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide an  on-going  authority  for  the  CLEO 
program.  This  legislation,  pirt  D.  of  title 
IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  as 
amended,  iTrorldes  for  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional feflowihlpB  for  persons  from 


disadvantaged  backgroun4s.  Part  D 
spedfles  the  amount  of  stlp^uls  and  calls 
for  dependency  anowaneei,  travti  al- 
lowances, and  for  a  ratherjgeneroas  In- 
stitutional award  in  conaectlon  with 
each  fellowship.  I 

The  CLEO  program  has  operated,  quite 
successfully,  at  a  level  of  wfHroximately 
$1,000  per  studmi-year,  jflus  adminls- 
teattve  costs  and  the  cosi  of  summer 
Institutes.  For  an  annual  ein?eTHtiture  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $750,0^0,  CLEO  has 
been  able  to  prepare  and  maintain  ap- 
proximately 550  students  in  any  given 
year,  at  one  point  or  anoM^ier  of  their 
legal  education. 

That  $750,000  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  is 
available  for  obligation  fc^  the  coming 
year's  program. 

However,  if  that  appropilated  amount 
has  to  be  spent  under  the  [provisions  of 
part  D,  the  cost  will  go  from  slightly 
over  $1,000  per  student  tb  just  under 
$8,000  per  student— half  if  which  will 
be  $4,200  institutional  awird,  which  in 
the  case  of  tlie  CLEO  proiram,  the  in- 
stitutions are  willing  to  forfco,  but  which 
the  law  makes  mandatory.  J 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  wq  have  here  an 
on- going  program,  which  bas  been  op- 
erated to  the  satisfaction!  of  both  stu- 
dents and  institutions,  at  a  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,000  per  student-year, 
and  which  can  continue  at  that  cost, 
except  that  a  strict  reading  of  the  statu- 
tory authority  under  whidh  it  win  now 
function  would  require  an  leight-f old  in- 
.crease  in  the  cost  per  stikdent-year.  If 
the  CLEO  program  can  continue  under 
the  provisions  which  have  governed  it 
to  date,  they  can  handle  »ome  550  stu- 
dents during  the  coming  year,  Includ- 
ing both  new  entrants  and  students  con- 
tinuing from  previous  yearp.  If  we  do  not 
permit  this,  the  program  will  continue, 
the  same  amount  of  monej  will  be  ^;>ent, 
but  instead  of  550  students,  there  will 
be  less  than  100  who  can  continue. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  I,  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  epnsume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  curlfus  about  this 
program  of  taking  care  ofj  so-called  dis 
advantaged  persons  with  rf  spect  to  a  law 
degree. 

I  should  like  to  ask  t|ie  gentleman, 
what  is  the  formula  for  being  a  dis- 
advantaged person  in  terms  of  this  bin? 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Essentialfcr,  it  is  an  in- 
come test.  TTiIs  program  fs  a  carryover 
from  the  poverty  program,  and  it  has  to 
do  with  family  income  or  financial  in- 
come, which  Is  the  first  criterion  for 
eligibility  to  participate  i4  the  program. 
There  has  to  be  low  income,  to  start  off 
with,  and  then  since  thert  are  about  11 
low-income  people  applying  for  every 
available  spot,  the  deais  of  the  law 
schools  that  operate  these  summer  In- 
stitutes further  screen  the  applicants 
and  try  to  select  those  wi^i  the  greatest 
academic  promise  fronl  among  the 
applicants.  J 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  cloctors? 
Mr.  O'HARA.  I  do  not  know.  There  is 
no  reason  for  why  not  doctors,  I  would 
suppose.  But  I  know  of  nosuch  program. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  there  ought  to 
be  some  answers  as  to  why  this  is  lim- 
ited to  the  legal  professlott.  Are  we  shtwt 
of  lawyers  in  this  countty? 
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Mr.  O'HARA.  I  do  not  be|Ieve  there 
is  a  great  under8um>Iy  of  lawyers. 

Mr.  GB/OGB.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
many  young  men  are  unable  Ito  get  into 
law  schools  this  year  because  they  are 
fun?  ! 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Yes,  it  certainly  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  did  the  gentleman 
pick  out  lawyers?  j 

Mr.  O'HARA.  1  think  the  explanation 
in  answer  to  the  question  }ies  in  the 
history  of  the  program,  how  it  lorigtnated. 
It  originated  as  part  of  the  lefial  services 
program  operated  by  the  OSce  of  Eco- 
luunic  Opportunity,  one  aspect  of  the 
legal  services  program.  Then  when  the 
OEO  was  going  to  expire,  this  particular 
ongoing  program,  which  had  |>een  run  by 
the  American  Bar  Associaticvi,  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association,  and  the  others 
I  mentioned,  was  incorporated  into  the 
1972  education  amendments.  I  do  not 
think  it  represented  any  conacious  judg- 
ment that  disadvantaged  students  seek- 
ing to  qualify  for  law  school  are  any 
more  or  less  deserving  thsin  students 
seeking  to  qualify  for  medics^  schooL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  the  ^t  that  we 
are  probably  In  shorter  sui^4y  of  black- 
smiths than  we  are  of  lawyers  in  this 
country,  people  who  can  shoe  horses  and 
do  general  blacksmithing? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  are  In  short  supply  of  either  black- 
smiths or  lawyers.  1 

I  do  not  think  the  idea  is  based  on 
that. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  idea  based 


OD.,  then?  Is  it  not  to  put 


them  in  a 


pojition  iriiere  they  can  malEe  a  living? 

Mr.  OUARA.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man, I  do  not  believe  the  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  maximize  the  number  of 
lawyers.  I  think  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  assist  students  whp  have  come 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  and 
who  would  not  otherwise  hfive  the  op- 
portunity to  qualify  for  or  isuccessfully 
complete  law  school.  It  is'  to  achieve 
equality  for  those  seeking  admission  and 
to  help  them  in  competing  once  they  get 
into  law  school. 

lAi.  GROSS.  These  disadvi  ntaged  per- 
sons must  have  a  degree  before  they 
qualify  for  this  program;  Us  that  not 
correct? 

Mi-.  O'HARA.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  what  Is  a  disad- 
vantaged person  If  they  oiust  have  a 
degree  to  qualify? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  It  takes  more  thsn  a 
college  degree  to  enter  law  school  these 
days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right, 
that  statement,  but  are  thi 
advantaged  persons  if  they 
a  degree? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  dep 
backgroimd.  If  they  are  f: 
come  families,  if  they  ha 
mpted  educatiwis,  if  they 


agree  with 

truly  dis- 

^Iready  have 

ids  OD.  theii 
om  low-in- 
had  inter- 
have  s(«ne 
sort  of  handicap,  then  I  think  one  can 
say  they  are  disadvantaged!  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  does 
the  gentleman  mean  by  "handicapped"? 
The  gentleman  is  not  predicating  this 
on  the  "handicapped. '  is  h*? 
Mr.  O'HARA.  No,  I  am  not. 
Mr.  GROSS.  AU  right.  I^t  us  di,^pase 
of  this  here  and  now,  anc  let  us  not 
shed  any  tears  over  the  hai  dicapped  as 
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the  term  appUes  to  this  particular  pro- 
gram. 

What  I  do  not  understand  is  this: 
What  is  the  cost  per  year?  What  are  we 
willing  to  dish  out  to  these  disadvan- 
taged people  who  already  have  college 
degrees?  How  much  per  year  is  it  pro- 
posed to  dish  out  to  them  to  further 
complete  their  education  toward  a  law 
degree? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield  further,  I  will  answer 
his  question. 

If  the  bin  passes,  they  wiU  get  $1,000 
a  year.  If  the  biU  does  not  pass,  they  wiU 
get  $2,800  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
the  gentleman  said  that  on  page  2  of  the 
report  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Office 
of  Education  testified  that  the  average 
part  D  fellowship  will  cost  almost  $8,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. If  this  biU  does  not  pass,  we  wiU 
have  to  give  each  student  a  minimum  sti- 
pend of  $2,800,  plus  $300  for  each  de- 
pendent plus  travel,  and  we  win  have  to 
give  each  law  school  that  takes  such  a 
student  $4,200  per  student. 

Under  the  present  system,  if  the  biU 
passes,  we  will  not  give  the  law  schools 
anything,  and  we  wiU  only  give  the  stu- 
dents $1,000  a  year  instead  of  $2,800 
plus. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  response,  this  bill 
which  we  have  before  us  today  would  re- 
duce the  stipend  from  $2,800  per  stu- 
dent to  $1,000  per  student? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. , 

Mr,  WYLIE.  What  happens  if  this  biU 
does  not  pass? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  wlU  yield  further,  I 
wiU  answer  by  saying  this : 

The  program  will  go  ahead.  The  same 
amount  of  money  wiU  be  spent,  but  it  wiU 
be  spent  at  the  rate  of  $2,800  plus  for 
each  student,  plus  $4,200  for  each  insti- 
tution or  each  law  school  for  the  assist- 
ance to  each  student. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  yield. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU  ask 
the  gentleman:  How  long  win  Uie  present 
progrsun  continue? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram is  authorized  and  appropriated  for 
through  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Our  com- 
mittee anticipates  giving  a  thorough  re- 
view to  the  prognim  during  this  last  re- 
maining year  of  the  program,  and  we,  the 
Congress,  win  decide  whether  or  not  to 
continue  the  program  beyond  Oils  com- 
ing year. 

Mr.  'WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gen- 
tleman mean  the  fiscal  year  1975,  the 
fiscal  year  that  begins  on  July  1? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

ytr.  'WYLIE.  So  It  would  continue  for 
1  year  beyond  the  time  now,  under  the 
existing  legislation  which  provides  for 
$2,800  per  studoit? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 


tleman from  Iowa  wiU  yield  further,  the 
program  would  continue  for  1  additional 
year. 

The  money  is  already  appropriated  for 
next  year,  and  that  is  all  I  intend  to 
provide. 

Mr.  'WYLIE.  At  $2,800  a  year? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Yes;  I  intend  to  make  it 
possible  to  spend  the  money  at  a  less- 
per-student  rate  next  year.  That  is  aU  I 
am  trying  to  do  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  'WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldhig. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  questions  which  my 
coUeague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  has 
raised  are  good  questions.  They  are  vaUd 
questions,  questions  that  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  program  itself.  They  are  ques- 
tions that  are  part  of  those  questions,  if 
I  may  say  this  to  my  coneague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  which  have  been 
raised  within  the  subcommittee. 

In  addition  to  those  questions,  there 
are  other  questions  which  are  vaUd.  such 
as  these:  In  the  Eu;tual  administration  of 
the  program,  we  ask  not  only  what  has 
been  used  as  the  test  for  "disadvantaged," 
but  has  it  been  fairly  applied?  Have  we 
reaUy  a  program  which  has  Uved  up  to 
our  original  expectations  and  hopes? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  granted  those 
are  very  good  questions,  the  issue  that  is 
before  us  today  is  not  really  the  con- 
sideration of  those  questions,  because 
under  past  legislation,  authorization  leg- 
islation and  appropriation  legislation, 
the  program  is  going  to  go  forward.  We 
suddenly  find  that  in  the  amendments  of 
1972  there  was  an  inadvertence.  There 
was  not  only  the  continuation  of  this 
program,  which  was  advertent,  but.  In- 
advertently, it  was  lumped  under  a  grad- 
uate feUowship  section  of  the  law  which 
mandates  Uiat  not  only  would  there  be  a 
stipend  of  $2,800  a  year  for  eaxh  partici- 
pant, but,  in  addition  to  that,  there  would 
be  a  transportatlCKi  anowance  for  each 
participant.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is 
the  dependency  aUowance  for  each  par- 
ticipant, and  In  addition  to  that,  there  is 
a  grsmt  of  at  least  $4,200  to  the  institu- 
tion where  this  participant  participates. 

So  we  would  find  that  this  had  been 
going  forward  at  the  relatively  modest 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  $1,000 
per  student,  with  the  balance  being 
picked  up  by  the  law  school  or  the  bal- 
ance being  taken  care  of  from  other 
sources,  and  thus,  with  $1,000  per  stu- 
dent, we  were  able  to  go  forward  with  the 
program  and  we  would  find  that  under 
presently  existing  laws,  with  money  al- 
ready appropriated,  it  would  require  each 
participant  to  receive,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, about  $8,000  per  participant. 

The  passage  of  this  biU  today,  I  wUl 
say  to  my  good  friend  and  coUeague,  wiU 
not  mean  the  discontinuation  of  the 
program.  It  wUl  continue  anyway.  It 
win  not  mean  the  appropriation  of  one 
more  dollar.  We  have  already  appropri- 
ated those  dollars. 

Mr.  QROSS.  If  you  found  all  of  these 


things  wrong  .with  this  program,  why  in 
Heaven's  name  did  you  not  come  here 
today,  with  legislation  to  repeal  the  law 
and  get  rid  of  it?  I  do  not  understand 
-why  you  are  in  the  business  of  em- 
phasizing more  lawyers  when  we  are 
already  surfeited  with  them  and  when 
the  law  schools  are  fuU  and  those 
that  can  pay  their  way  cannot  get  into 
the  law  schools  because  they  are  full.  I 
have  had  requests  to  help  two  applicants 
in  the  last  month,  and  I  could  not  help 
them  because  the  law  schools  are  fuU. 
Why  should  we  be  in  this  business  at  aU? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  It  is  not  my  feel- 
ing that  the  program  is  a  bad  program.  I 
feel,  frankly,  it  is  a  good  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  gentleman  felt  it  is  a  good  program 
or  he  would  have  taken  the  other  course 
that  was  suggested,  namely,  that  Uie 
law  be  repealed. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Exactly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  we  ought  not  to  be 
spending  money  on  this  kind  of  a 
proposition. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  If  my  friend  wUl 
yield.  I  may  reply. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  The  point  I  make. 
Mr.  Gross,  is  I  think  the  program  is  a 
good  program,  but  I  say  that  there  has 
been  a  series  of  questions  raised. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  you  think  it  Is  a 
good  program? 

Mr.  DKTJiENBACK.  Because  basically 
the  history  of  the  program  has  shown 
that  the  program  may  have  somewhere 
between  1,300  and  1,500  people  who  are 
not  disadvantaged,  axiA  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  saying  a  disadvantaged 
person  and  a  person  from  a  disadvan- 
taged background,  lliere  is  a  need  for 
weU  qualified  lawyers  from  aU  across 
the  warp  and  woof  of  society.  IMs  has 
made  it  possible  for  otherwise  weU  quali- 
fied people  to  be  qualified  as  lawyers; 
not  to  make  more  lawyers  avaUalde  but 
to  be  sure  that  of  those  lawyers  that  are 
going  to  be  made  available  they  come 
from  aU  sources. 

Mr.  GROSS,  lliat  is  what  it  does.  It 
makes  more  lawyers  available,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  that  we  have  enough. 

Mr.  LANDQREBE.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LAMDGREBE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mtui  for  yielding. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  that  have 
already  been  answered,  but  I  think  we 
can  ask  them  again. 

Do  you  not  think  there  is  something 
fishy  about  a  biU  which  is  brought  to  the 
floor  that  suggests  we  wiU  reduce  ^>end- 
ing  from  $2,800  to  $1,000  on  any  person 
or  project? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Coming  from  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  yes.  I  think  it 
needs  to  be  questioned. 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LANDQREBE.  Again  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  thl&.  Is  the  need  for 
lawyers  in  this  country  so  great  that  we 
ought  to  nm  (^  country  further  Into 
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debt  spending  mcmey  evni  If  It  has  al- 
ready been  appr(«>rlated? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  exactly  the  point 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  One  more  question. 
Althoue^  the  gentleman  has  already  an- 
swered this,  I  would  like  to  reemphasize 
it. 

Would  it  not  make  a  lot  more  sense  to 
come  in  here,  and  under  suspension,  sim- 
ply repeal  the  entire  program? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  That  is  the 
question  I  asked  a  few  moments  ago  and 
got  no  answer. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  was  heartened 
when  I  read  this  reduces  the  financing 
from  $2,800  to  $1,000,  but  my  question  is 
to  either  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  or 
the  gentleman  f  rom- 


5  minutes  to 


Iross)   a  few 


Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  rest  of  the  money 
should  not  be  spent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
spent,  because  they  will  find  a  way.  How- 
ever, my  question  is:  Why  cannot  these 
legal  students,  if  they  are  such  disad- 
vantaged people,  get  scholarships  under 
other  Federal  programs?  Why  do  we  have 
to  have  a  special  program?  This  is  a  spe- 
cial program  that  came  out  of  the  OfiQce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  which  created 
nothing  but  problems  all  across  the 
coxmtry.  That  is  another  issue  which  this 
Is  a  spinoff  from.  This  is  a  spinoff  from 
the  OEO.  Why  cannot  these  so-called 
disadvantaged  people — and  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  all  of  them  are — but  why 
can  they  not  get  this  under  other  normal 
Federal  scholarship  programs? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  very  briefly? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  If  I  may  say  so  to 
my  colleague  in  answer  to  him,  under  the 
program  which  has  been  carried  forward 
they  have  been  able  tu  go  to  other  sources 
to  get  most  of  the  cost  of  going  to  law 
school.  This  has  supplied  supplemental 
funding  in  the  amoimt  of  $1,000  a  yoimg- 
ster  to  Join  with  the  others. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  then  we  are  not 
cutting  off  any  disadvantaged  person 
from  going  to  law  school  if  the  law  school 
will  admit  them.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  already  pointed  out,  the  law 
scho<ris  are  already  well  oversubscribed 
as  to  people  attending  them.  They  will 
not  be,  In  fact,  cut  off  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  bUl  because  they  are  able  to  get  it 
from  another  area.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  The  answer  is 
"No." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Dkllxhback)  for  a  state- 
ment, let  me  simply  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rottssklot) 
that  whether  or  not  we  pass  the  bill  the 
$750,000  that  is  »».ppropriated  is  going  to 
be  spent.  If  we  pass  this  bill  we  will 
spend  It  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000  per 
student,  and  if  we  do  not  pass  the  bill  it 
will  be  spent  at  the  rate  of  about  $8,000 
per  student.  Tht  difference  is  between 
the  number  of  students  that  would  be 
assisted  one  way  versiis  the  other  way.  If 


we  defeat  this  bill  we  do  not  end  the 
program.  The  program  goes  on.  The  pro- 
gram does  not  need  this  bill.  But  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  bill  what  we  are  doing  is 
providing  for  expenditure  at  the  rate  of 
$8,000  per  student  instead  ^f  $1,000  per 
student. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Oreg(n  (Mr.  Del- 
lenback)  . 

Mr.    DELLENBACK.   Mr     Speaker,    I, 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
jrlelding  me  this  time.  J 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  think 
it  is  extremely  important  that  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  askedlbe  answered, 
as  I  said  in  response  to  tne  comments 
that  were  made  by  my  colleague,  the  gen 
tleman  from  Iowa  (Mr, 
moments  ago. 

The  gentleman  from  CaOifomia  (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT)  is  also  raising  some  good 
questions,  and  they  should  be  faced  up  to. 
It  is  the  very  fact  that  there  have  been 
a  series  of  such  questions  asked  that  have 
led  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  to  declare  that  as  quickly  as  we 
complete  the  hearings  wl^ch  are  now 
under  way  in  our  subcommittee  dealing 
with  the  whole  question  of  student  aid, 
we  will  look  at  this  whole  Issue  in  order 
to  try  to  make  some  order  out  of  chaos. 
At  that  tune,  we  will  proceed  to  look  at 
this  particular  program  from  the  view- 
point of:  I 
Is  it  basically  a  good  program? 
Has  it^been  well  administered? 
Should  we  continue  the  program? 
These  are  representative  of  the  sorts  of 
questions  that  can  be  raised. 

Quite  frankly,  we  woul|l  welcome  at 
that  time  whatever  testimony  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gqoss)  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT)  or  anyone  else  might  -want  to  Inject 
into  the  deliberations  on  this  program 
and  the  Federal  role  in  it3  continuation. 
But  I  would  iirge  my  colleagues  that  we 
understand  clearly  what  is  really  before 
us  today.  It  is  not  the  question  of  whether 
this  program  will  ccmtinue.  That  hsis  al- 
ready been  acted  on  by  the  Congress.  It 
is  not  whether  or  not  there  will  be  one 
additional  dollar  appropriated,  becatise 
it  has  already  been  approitriated  in  prior 
appropriation  legislation.  The  issue  that 
is  basically  before  us  Is : 

Whether  or  not  the  program  will  con- 
tinue in  force  and  effect  as  it  has  been 
operative  under  prior  authorizations  and 
prior  appropriations,  or  whether — ^be- 
cause of  something  that  was  included  in 
the  1972  amendments — there  be  a  rather 
drastic  change  in  the  way  the  stipend 
f  imds  are  awarded.  I 

We  are  really  debating  whether  or  not 
these  participants  who  have  been  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  receive  $1,000  a  year 
to  continue  their  legal  education — and 
coupled  this  incremental  subsidy  with  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  ttie  law  schools 
Involved  as  well  as  private  sources — will 
suddenly  be  forced  to  receive  in  the  area 
of  an  average  of  $8,000.  Sbme  of  this  in- 
creased financial  aid  will  go  directly  to 
the  student,  with  the  majority  of  it  going 
to  the  institution.  If  ever  there  could  be 
inefi^ient  utilization  of  ^Meral  dollars, 
this  will  be  such  inefficient^^  utilization. 


to  the  gen- 
gentleman 


inay  ssiy  In 
gentleman 


Consequently,  I  would  urge  that  we  see 
this  bill  for  exactly  what  it  is.  Let's  raise 
the  questions  which  are  in  our  minds  and 
in  our  hearts,  but  realize  that  these  ques- 
ticms,  if  applied  in  this  instance  to  yield 
a  "no"  vote,  will  be  counterproductive. 
Those  of  you  who  see  a  difference  in  one 
direction  which  can  lead  to  a  "no"  vote 
will  be  walking  off  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent direction. 

So  I  woujd  iirge  that  we  cc  nslder  this 
bill  for  what  it  would  accomp  llsh  at  this 
point  in  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  \^11  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding. 

So  the  better  course  would  be  to  de- 
feat this  bUl  today  and  let  Uie  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  ci>me  in  with 
a  bill  to  repeal  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBAC!K.  If  I 
response  to  my  friend,  the 
from  Iowa,  that  is  not  what  is  going  to 
happen.  The  decisions  are  going  to  be 
made  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks  as 
to  how,  under  the  present  program,  the 
dollars  would  be  allocated.  If  we  were  to 
defeat  this  bill  today,  what  would  occur, 
since  the  authorizing  legislation  is  on  the 
books  and  the  funds  already  appropri- 
ated and  the  program  underway,  is  that 
those  who  administer  the  program  would 
be  forced  to  go  ahead  and  iii  the  next  2 
weeks  allocate  the  money  ob  this  con- 
centrated basis  in  much  lar^^r  amounts. 
There  is  not  going  to  be  time,  if  we  de- 
feat this  bill  today,  to  follow  the  course 
that  the  gentleman  is  suggesting. 

The  comments  that  the  gentleman 
would  have  to  make  shoxUd  be  brought 
before  the  subcommittee  at  the  time  it 
holds  further  hearings.         , 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  I 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding.  ' 

Am  I  not  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  has  stated,  Is  sim- 
ply to  reduce  the  per-stuqent  stipend 
from  $2,800  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000? 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  That  Is  the  net 
effect  of  the  legislation,  not  from  Just 
$2,800  to  $1,000,  but  the  $2,t00,  plus  the 
$4,200,  plus  travel,  plus  dependency,  to 
reduce  that  to  one  single  $1,000  per 
student.  i 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentlentan  will  yield 
further,  I  have  another  qu^ticm. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEBCP.  I  appreciate  i  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  | 

Another  question  on  the  nilnds  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  is.  Does  iliis  continue 
the  authorization  beyond  the  fiscal  year 
1975  ? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  No,  lit  does  not. 
The  authorization  is  already  there  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  through  the  fiscal 
year  1975.  This  does  not  Change  that. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  jwill  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Of  cotirse,  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Is  it  not  the  intent  of  the 
subcommittee  to  hold  hea-ings  in  the 
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near  future  and  to  go  Into  the  questions 
that  are  being  raised  on  the  floor  today, 
which  are  perfectly  justifiable  and  of 
very  much  concern  to  many  of  us,  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  program? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutley  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering  is  quite  limited,  but 
this  is  a  bill  which  it  is  important  be 
enacted  this  month.  I  endorse  HJl. 
15296,  which  I  Introduced  along  with 
Mr.  O'Hara  on  June  10,  without  any  res- 
ervations and  feel  that  all  our  colleagues 
can  support  it  as  well.  I  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  O'Hara,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  in  getting  the  bill  to  the 
floor  as  rapidly  as  he  has. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
effect  of  this  bill  is  quite  simple.  It  is 
to  allow  for  the  continued  Federal  sup- 
port of  a  successful  privately  sponsored 
program,  using  fimds  already  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  in  the  1974  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Act. 

The  program  for  which  this  appropria- 
tion was  made  is  known  as  CLEO,  the 
Council  for  Legal  Education  Opportimity. 
This  council  was  formed  in  1968  and 
si}onsored  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tiomT  American  Association  of  Law 
Schools,  National  Bar  Association,  and 
the  Law  School  Admission  Council.  Be- 
ginning in  1971,  CLEO  received  financial 
support  from  OEO  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. CLEO  serves  as  the  catalyst  to 
assist  some  130  accredited  law  schools 
recruit,  prepare,  and  support  approxi- 
mately 200  students  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  each  year.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  approximately  550  CLEO 
students  enrolled  in  one  or  another  of  the 
3  years  of  law  school. 

In  past  years,  the  CLEO  appropriation 
and  subsequent  grant  were  authorized 
under  the  OEO  legislation.  After  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  CLEO  grant  was 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Education,  it 
was  necessary  to  create  authorizing  legis- 
lation U.  allow  for  continued  appropria- 
tions. This  was  the  Intent  behind  a  small 
provision  in  part  D  of  title  IX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

Once  the  $750,000  was  appropriated 
under  this  authority,  however,  it  became 
evident  that  the  grant  could  serve  only 
a  very  limited  and  reduced  number  of 
students  because  of  the  restrictions  and 
requirements  of  part  D.  Specifically,  as  I 
mentioned  the  gentleman  irom  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  ,  part  D  requires  stipends  to 
students  in  the  amount  of  $2,800,  plus 
$300  per  dependent,  plus  travel  expenses, 
plus  at  least  $4,200  to  the  institution.  No 
one,  including  CLEO  and  the  participat- 
ing law  schools,  feels  that  these  vastly 
increased  amoimts  are  necessary.  In  fact, 
the  current  practice  is  to  give  each  CLEO 
student  only  $1,000  per  year.  This  bill 
would  allow  the  current  practice  to  con- 
tinue next  year,  and  would  result  in  many 
more  students  tieing  assisted  with  the 
same  number  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  Members  have 
raised  questions  about  the  soundness  of 
providing  Federal  funds  to  assist  disad- 
vantaged students  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
legal  education.  There  are  complex  ques- 
tions  that  should   be   explored   before 


further  approximations  are  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  CLEO  program.  Personally,  I 
do  not  share  most  of  the  concerns  of 
some  of  our  colleagues  and  strongly  en- 
dorse efforts  to  educate  competent  at- 
torneys representative  of  every  segment 
of   society. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  O'Hara  has  assured 
us  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  he  does 
intend  to  explore  all  of  the  Issues  related 
to  this  controversial  area.  We  will  look 
at  traditional  discretionary  practices  and 
at  so-called  reverse  discrimination.  We 
will  explore  current  admission  policies 
and  the  tests  and  criteria  used  in  the 
admission  selection  process.  But  those 
questions  do  not  have  a  liearing  on  this 
very  Umited  bill. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  once 
again,  that  we  are  not  authorizing  any 
new  program.  Nor  are  we  approving  any 
new  funds.  We  are  simply  continuing  in 
force  and  effect  the  ground  rules  under 
which  already  appropriated  moneys  can 
be  used  this  coming  fiscal  year.  Because 
of  the  merits  of  the  legislation  and  the 
urgency  of  taking  action  in  the  next  few 
days  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACJK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  tA  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  still  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  educate  the  same 
number  of  students  at  last  year's  costs. 
The  gentleman  said  the  money  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated.  Are  we  going 
to  spend  less  money  per  person,  or  are 
we  going  to  educate  mcn-e  students,  or 
are  we  going  to  educate  less  students 
with  the  same  amoimt  of  money? 

Mr.  DKTJiKNBACTK.  The  limitation  on 
the  number  of  students  being  educated 
is  already  determined,  not  by  this  pro- 
gram, but  by  the  law  schools'  admission 
policies.  It  will  be  a  question  of  whether 
law  school  students  who  have  already 
been  admitted  are  going  to  get  help  from 
this  program,  or  whether  a  series  of 
young  people  who  have  been  admitted 
and  who  are  coimting  on  $1,000  and  also 
counting  on  being  enrolled  are  suddenly 
going  to  be  thrown  into  chaos,  with  a 
substantial  nimiber  being  affected. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  15296 
makes  responsible  technical  changes  in 
the  CLEiO  program.  It  changes  the 
sroimd  rules  for  spending  funds  already 
appropriated  in  a  way  which  will  maxi- 
mize the  use  of  Federal  expenditures. 
Because  the  limited  objective  of  this 
bill,  it  would  reduce  the  per  student 
stipend  from  $2,800  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,000  a  technical  change,  is  competently 
hEmdled,  I  support  this  bill.  Although 
we  are  now  discussing  the  merits  of  a 
technical  change  in  the  CHjEO  program, 
I  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  stress  at  this 
time  the  urgent  necessity  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  CHjEO  program  itself.  Dur- 
ing hearings  and  mark-up  sesslcms  on 
H.R.  16296,  fundamental  questions  re- 
garding the  substance  of  CLEO  were  not 


resolved,  because  this  bill  was  not  seen 
as  the  vehicle  for  resolving  such  ques- 
tions. I  agree  that  this  bill  is  not  the 
vehicle  for  resolving  such  questions.  This 
bill  has,  however,  focused  attenticm  upon 
the  deeper  issues  involved  in  admissions 
to  law  schools — and  the  committee  must 
move  to  consider  these  issues  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  rapid  ad- 
vancement and  resultant  complexity  of 
our  society  has  created  the  necessity  for 
greater  numbers  of  highly  trained  pro- 
fessionals. Our  society  has  realized  this 
need.  Our  law  schools  are  flooded  yearly 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  applications 
for  admissions  from  individuals  who  for 
the  most  part  are  highly  qualified.  If  the 
needs  of  our  society  are  to  be  fulfilled  as 
efficiently  and  effectively  as  possible,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  law  schools  to  select 
from  their  applicants  those  students  who 
are  most  qualified,  and  most  lilcely  to 
successfully  complete  their  course  of 
study  and  become  effective  mexnbers  of 
the  legal  profession. 

The  CLEO  program  provides  students 
from  low-income,  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds an  access  to  law  school  by  train- 
ing them  in  a  remedial  siunmer  insti- 
tute, and  then  making  arrangements 
with  participating  law  schools  for  these 
students  to  be  admitted -lo  law  Mhool. 
Because  the  number  of  seats  in  oiu*  law 
schools  is  very  limited,  it  is  essential  that 
the  most  qiialified  students  fill  these 
seats.  To  the  extent  that  the  CLEO 
program  places  less  qualified  students  in 
our  law  schools,  I  think  the  program 
should  be  changed  or  rescinded.  If  the 
CLEO  program  favors  lesser  qualified 
students  over  more  qualified  students.  If 
it  is  discriminatory  In  its  i>ractices  and 
therefore  imctnstitutional,  I  feel  Con- 
gress should  vigorously  scrutinize  this 
program  before  the  end  of  the  session. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  Representative 
O'Hara  will  hold  hearings  in  our  Sub- 
committee of  Education  and  Labor.  In 
light  of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  non- 
decision  of  the  Defimis  case,  congres- 
sional inquiry  into  the  admission  poli- 
cies of  law  schools  is  certainly  an  lu^ent 
necessity. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr, 
Syichs). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  lis- 
tening to  this  debate  and  studying  this 
legislation,  it  loolcs  to  me  as  though  we 
should  rename  this  act  the  Train  More 
Lawyers  Welfare  Reform  Act  of  1974,  be- 
cause after  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
only  221  lawyers  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  only  67  over  in  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  it  looks  as  though  If  we  cut 
this  down  to  $1,000,  we  could  spread  it 
around  more  and  train  more  lawyers  to 
nm  for  Congress  and  ran  for  the  Senate. 
I  am  sure  the  American  people  would  like 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  Just  a  moment  to  indicate  my  strong 
support  for  ILR.  15296,  and  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Higher  Education  Subcommittee  for  his 
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efforts  In  connection  with  the  bill  before 

UB. 

The  Higher  Education  SubccHnmittee, 
under  the  able  Chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressman O'Hara,  Is  presently  involved 
in  both  oversight  and  legislative  hearings 
and  other  activities  which  will  lay  the 
f oimdatlon  for  further  strengthening  and 
perfecting  Federal  aid  to  college  students 
and  our  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Chairman  OUara  and  the  ranking 
minority  member — John  Dellenback,  of 
Oregon — and  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee have  been  tirelessly  involved 
in  this  effort  and  again  I  want  to  com- 
mend them.     . 

The  bill  before  us  provides  a  temporary 
or  interim  solution  to  an  immediate 
problem.  Passage  of  this  legislation  will 
allow  sJready  appropriated  funds  to  be 
utilized  in  an  ongoing  program  as  they 
have  been  utilized  in  past  years. 

With  the  passage  of  H.R.  15296,  we  will 
continue  to  support  the  CLEO  program 
which  involves  the  preparation  of  stu- 
dents in  disadvantaged  backgrounds  for 
entry  into  law  schools  and  completion  of 
legal  education. 

We  can  assist  550  students  through  this 
program  with  the  passage  of  this  bill.  If 
we  do  not  take  this  action,  the  program 
will  be  limited  to.  fewer  than  100  students. 
It  seems  to  me  both  efficiency  smd  econ- 
omy tell  us  that  we  should  approve  H  Ji. 
15296. 

As  I  have  indicated,  it  is  a  temporary 
solution  and  it  wiU  allow  for  continued 
work  and  study  on  the  part  of  Chairman 
CHaxa  and  his  subcommittee  on  the  pro- 
gram as  it  was  amended  by  the  1972 
education  amendments. 

OENKRAI,   LKATE 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bin, 
HJl.  15296. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R. 15296. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  niake  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn  and 
the  prior  annoimcement  of  the  Chair, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  with- 
draw tiis  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present? 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 


3(b) .  rule  XXVn,  the  Chair  will  now  put 
the  question,  on  each  moiion  on  which 
further  proceedings  were  postponed,  in 
the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Voters  win  be  taken  in 
order: 

Conference  report  on  ^R. 
novo) . 

H.R.  15296  (de  novo) . 
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the  following 
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Ot  1974 


The  SPEAKER.  The  \xt  finished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  sispending  the 
rules  and  agreeing  to  the  i  !onf erence  re- 
port on  the  bill  (H.R.  143M). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quefetion  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  getitleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  1|iat  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agr^  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  billiH.R.  14354. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mf-  ^peaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  i  Tound  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  tnd  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  c^oi*"™  ^  T^^t 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  ^111  notify  ab- 
sent Members.,, 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yea4  345,  nays  15, 
not  voting  73,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  297 

TEAS— 346 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins.  111. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Cronin 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellutns 
Denbolm  i 

Dennis  i 

Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dickinson         i 
Diggs 
Dingell 

Downing  ' 

Drinan 
Duncan 
flu  Pont 
Eckhardt  | 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Findley 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Aspln 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  PI  a. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 


Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 

Preliogbuysen 
Frenzel 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Qaydos 
Qettys 
Olaimo 
Gibbon* 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Goldwatcr 
Gonzalez 
Grass© 
Grlffltha 
Oubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahaa 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlis 
Hinshew 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 


Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jordan 
Karth 

'  Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 

Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Leggett 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McPaU 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Qa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzolt 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Mezvinsky 
MUler 
Mlnish 
Mink 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 


Arends 

Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Crane 

Devlne 


Murphy,  ni. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NeiMn 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Schneeb«ll 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

SUies 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

NATS— 16 

Flynt 
Ooodllng 
Gross 
Landgre.be 
Martin,  Nebr. 


NOT  VOTING— 7S 


Abdnor 

AsWey 

Badillo 

Biugham 

Brasco 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Camp 

Carey,  N.T. 

Chlsbolm 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cohen 
collier 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Donobue 
Dorn 
Dulskl 
Erlenbom 
Pascell 
Prey 


Froetalich 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Ounter 

Guyer 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Huber 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Lent 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Marazltl 

Metcalfe 

Milford 

MUls 

Mlnsball,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 


So  (two-thirds  having  vo  ed  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended.vand 
the  conference  report  was  ai  reed  to. 


Si  lyder 
8\  ence 
SI  anton, 

J.  William 
Si  anton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Sleele 

Si  eiger.  Wis. 
SI  epbens 
Slokes 
Si  ratton 
SI  ubblefield 
Studds 
Si  ailvan 
S:  mington 
T  lylor.  Mo. 
T  lylor,  N.C. 
Tiague 

T  lompson,  N.J. 
T  lomson.  Wis. 
Tione 
T  lomton 
Teman 
T  >weU,  Nev. 
T  'axler 
T-een 
Dlman 

V  in  Deerlin 

V  inder  Jagt 

V  mder  Veen 
Vinik 

V  gorito 

¥  aggonner 
Valdle 

V  alsb 

V  ampler 
flare 
Vhalen 
White 

V  hitehurst 
fl  hitten 
Vlldnall 

T^  Iggins 

V  lUiams 

V  Uson,  Bob 
Mfllson, 

Charles  H., 
.Calif. 
VfUson, 
Charles,  Tex. 

voltf 
V(  yatt 
Mydler 

V  ylle 

V  yman 
Tates 

T  oung,  Alaska 
TiDung,  m. 
Ttoung,  S.C. 
"S  9ung,  Tex. 
Ziblocki 
Z  on 
Ziracb 


K  icbel 

B^uBselot 

Spuster 

r,  Ariz. 


S  lelger, 
Srmms 


N  urphy,  N.Y. 

Mix 

P  spper 

Psttls 

P  -Ice,  Tex. 

B  tngel 

Held 

E  bodes 

F  oncallo,  N.T. 

B  Boney,  N.T. 

B>y 

Biippe 

S :  Germain 

S  :herle 

S  nltb,  Iowa 

S  naggers 

S  leelman 

S  ^uckey 

TUcott 

BdaU 

Veysey 

VI  right 

Y»tron 

Y  Dung,  Fla. 

Y  Dung,  Ga. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pcilrs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  HelstoskL 

Mr.  Dcnnlnick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Ab«lnor. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lan- 
drum. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Braaco  with  Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  MltcheU  of  Marylend  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mrs.  Cbiabolm  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  MlnsbaU  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  MetcaUe  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. . 

Mrs.  Burke  of  CaUfornia  with  Mr.  CoUier. 

Mr.  Oanaasi  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dav<«  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  DulsKl  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Gunter. 

Mr.  MtUs  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Faacell  with  Mr.  Scberle. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Smith  al  Iowa  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
daueen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  moticxi  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROFESSIONAL     EDUCATION     FEL- 
LOWSHIP PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (H.R.  15296) . 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
15296) . 

Bfo.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  310,  nays  53, 
not  voting  70,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  298] 

YEAS— 310 

Abzug 

BevUl 

Burton 

Adams 

Blaggi 

BuUer 

Addabbo 

Blester 

Byron 

Alexander 

Bingham 

Camp 

Anderson, 

Blackburn 

Carney,  Ohio 

calif. 

Blatnik 

Carter 

Anderson,  ni. 

Boggs 

Casey,  Tex. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Boland 

Cederberg 

Andrews, 

Boiling 

Chamberlain 

N.Dak. 

Bowen 

CtaappeU 

Annvmzlo 

Brademas 

Clancy 

Arends 

Bray 

aark 

Armstrong 

Breaux 

Clay 

Ashbrook 

Breckinridge 

Cleveland 

Aspln 

Brooks 

Cochran 

BafalU 

Broomfleld 

Collins,  ni. 

Baker 

Brotzman 

Conlan 

Barrett 

Brown,  Calif. 

Conte 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conyers 

Beard 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Cotter 

BeU 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Coughlin 

Bennett 

Buchanan 

Crane 

Bergland 

Burke,  Mass. 

Cronin 

CulTer 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jfr. 
Ilanielson 
Davis,  S.C. 
delaOarsa 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
DeUums 
Denbolm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Diggs 
DlngeU 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fuq\ia 
Gaydoa 
Oettys 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Orimtbs 
Gude 
Haley 
HamUton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
-Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hecbler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlls 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kaaen 


Archer 
Brlnkley 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Daniel.  Dan 
Davis,  Wis. 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Fisber 
Flynt 


Roe 


Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyroa 

Lagomarslno 

Leggett 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Ml^"" 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Mcaiohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moaber 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedd 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
•  O'Neill 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
PodeU 

PoweU,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Pritctaard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
.  RandaU 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 


NATS— 63 

'  Glnn 
Ooodllng 
Gross 
Oubaer 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hinsbaw 
Icbord 
King 

KuykendaU 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lott 
McEwen 
Mallary 
Mathis,  Oa. 
Miller 
Montgomery 


ers 

icallo,  Wyo. 

ney.  Pa. 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels  , 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

»ubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  M.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

j.WiUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C 
Teague 

Thompson,  VJ. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tbone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
ToweU,  Nev. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vaqlk 
Vlgorlto 
waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
wampler 
Ware 
Wbalen 
White 
Wblteburst 
widnaU 
Wiggins 
WiUlams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  lU. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Raridc 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roiisselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wbitten 

Wyatt 

Wydler 


NOT  VOnNG— W 


Abdnor 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Braaco 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Cbistaolm 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cohen 
Collier 
Corman 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Donobue 
Dorn 
Dulskl 
Erlenbom 
FasceU 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Oilman 


Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Graver 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Huber 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Lent 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Marazltl 

Metcalfe 

MUford 

MlUs 

MlnsbaU,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 


Mttrphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

Pepper 

PettU 

Rangel 

Reid 

Rhodes 

RoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roy 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Scberle 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stetiman 

Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

TalcoU 

UdaU 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Wright 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  unnounced  the  following 
pairs: 

BCr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Etoy. 

Mr.  Domlnick  V.  DanleU  with  Mr.  Vander 
Veen. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mrs.  Chlsbolm  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

BIr.  Brasoo  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  ColUer. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  MaraEltt. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  FasceU  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Grover.  * 

Mr.  BCetcalfe  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  OUman. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 
.   Mr.  Yoting  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  MlnsbaU 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  FroefaUch. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  ZjtTiX. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklaiigma  with  Mr.  BoncaUo 
of  New  YcM-k. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Scberle. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Burke  of 
CaUfomia. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annouiK^d 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THIRTY-THIRD  WEDDING  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  THOMAS 
P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  iif- 
formed  that  today  is  the  33d  wedding 
anniversary  of  the  majority  leader,  "Tip*" 
O'Neill,  and  "Millie"  O'Neill.  I  am  sure 
the  entire  House  joins  me  In  wishing 
them  happiness  and  many  more  anniver- 
saries. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  rollcall 
on  the  conference  report  on  HJl.  14354, 
National  School  Lunch  Act  Amendments 
of  1974, 1  had  been  in  a  committee  meet- 
ing. When  I  got  here,  the  rollcall  had 
ended.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  bad  I  been 
here  on  the  rollcall  on  the  conference  re- 
port to  accompany  H.R.  14354  on  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  Amendments  of 
1974, 1  would  have  voted  "aye,"  and  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  Record  so 
show. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  explain  that  on  the  last 
vote  on  the  bill  H.R.  15296,  professional 
education  fellowship  program,  I  was,  un- 
fortunately, detained.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


PM  RADIO  DESERVES  A  CHANCE 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  some  3,000  FM  radio  stations 
in  this  country,  and  nearly  all  our  non- 
commercial radio  is  on  the  PM  band. 

Yet  the  pity  is,  we  are  all  too  fre- 
quently denied  the  opportxmity  to  listen 
to  these  often  distinctive  stations  be- 
cause our  radios — especially  those  In  our 
cars — are  not  necessarily  equipped  to 
receive  FM  signals. 

There  is  no  reason  why  all  but  the 
least  expensive  radios  should  not  have 
an  all-channel  reception  capability.  The 
real  cost  of  adding  FM  to  an  AM-only 
radio  is  less  than  $10,  despite  the  in- 
flated price  tags  seen  in  new  car  show- 
rooms. 

Congressman  Clarznce  Bbown  and  I 
are  coauthors  of  H.R.  8266,  which  would 
direct  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  undertake  a  rulemaking  lead- 
ing to  promulgation  of  an  all-channel 
reception  requirement.  A  similar  bill  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  week,  and 
hearings  <^  our  companion  legislation 
wiL  be  scheduled  shortly. 

A   pertinent    column    was    published 

Friday  iuthe  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  I 

include  i$  at  this  point  with  my  remarks : 

(From  UlA  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  14,  1974] 

^  Stxf  Foswako  roK  FM  Radio 

y-     (By  Cbarles  CbsmpUn) 

Tou.>e»llze  you  have  experienced  a  larger 
stretch  of  history  than  you  might  care  to 
admit  when  a  child  says,  "What  did  you 
watch  on  television  when  you  were  little?" 
And  you  have  to  confess  that  you  didn't  be- 
cause there  wasnt  any. 

The  days  without  television  now  seem  mlst- 
Uy  distant,  yet  mUllons  of  us  have  been  eye- 
witnesses to  the  awkward  birth  of  the  me- 
dium and  the  explosive  growth,  thrilling  and 
often  exasperating,  which  has  followed. 

The  same  generation  of  us  watched  the 


awkward  birth  of  FM  rtulia  with  its  mar- 
velous promise  of  better,  sfatlc-free  sound 
and  of  multiple-choice  alten^itlves  to  the  ad- 
heavy  pulsing  of  AM  raxUo. 

The  difference,  of  course,  !•  that  the  explo- 
sive growth  of  FM  radio  n»ver  took  place. 
The  prime  problem  was  that  television  was 
too  near  at  hand,  swamping  all  radio  as  it 
swamped  the  movies,  and  forcing  radio,  too. 
Into  evolutionary  changes  to  survive.  The 
other  problem  was  that  nobfidy  figured  turn 
to  get  enough  FM  receivers  sold  in  time  to 
provide  viable  audiences  for  the  new  sta- 
tions, which  shrank  unhear^  or  became  au- 
tomated background  sound.! 

But  the  promise  of  FM  la  still  there  and. 
years  later.  It  may  yet  find  ^nd  deserve  the 
sizeable  Ustenerships  it  ougfalt  always  to  have 
had.  Something  like  90%  of  ftie  homes  In  the 
United  States  have  at  least  ^ne  FM  receiver, 
and  in  the  Los  Angeles  aria  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  cars  are  now  FMf-equlpped. 

A  bUl  Is  now  moving  tUrough  Congress 
which  would  make  it  mandatory  to  Include 
"  the  FM  band  in  all  radloaf  priced  at  more 
than  915.  A  similar  bill  l4  the  mid-1960s 
directed  manufacturers  to  Include  UHF  as 
well  as  VHF  capabilities  in  all  television  set*, 
and  the  law  has  probably  made  a  llfe-or- 
death  difference  to  many  flublic  televlsicxi 
stations  In  particular.  FM  operations  could 
be  helped  comparably. 

FM  may  well  always  be  mljiority  radio,  but 
the  whole  point  of  FM,  as  oj  UHF  and  cattle. 
Is  to  deliver  the  public  media  (and  us)  from, 
the  tyrannies  and  confinements  of  the  mass 
market  and  to  let  radio  and  television — like 
the  movies — find  their  full  potential  and 
their  ultimate  usefulness  b^  doing  what  Is 
narrowly  vital  as  well  as  fcrhat  is  broadly 
appealing.  [ 

The  outreachlng  powers  at  FM  struck  me 
the  other  day  at  a  Itmch  vith  men  repre- 
senting two  newly  cooperating  brands  of 
zeal.  I 

Harry  Aahmore  is  the  teteran  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  journalist,  ndlw  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Center  t<M  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  in'  Santa  Barbara. 
Abram  Chasins,  who  for  a  quarter-century 
was  music  director  at  W<  iXR,  New  York 
City's  beet,  is  now  contrlbi  ting  his  experi- 
ence as  director  of  develop  ments  at  USC's 
KUSC-FM.  '   : 

Starting  Sunday  at  7  pjx .  KUSC-FM  will 
broadcast  tapes  of  the  provo  atlve  talks,  con- 
versations, forums  which  a  re  the  life-stuff 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  centef.  The  first  pro- 
gram will  feature  Ashmora  speculating  on 
"Where  Have  All  the  Liberals  Gone?"  and 
Robert  Hutchlns,  president  emeritus  of  the 
center,  talking  about  "Howjto  Make  a  UiU- 
versity  Out  of  a  Multlversltyr 

The  programs  will  repeat]  on  Thursday  at 
6  p.m.  On  the  last  Sunday  jof  every  month, 
the  program  will  be  "Centen  Update,"  hasted 
by  Asbmore  and  setting  fotth  the  views  of 
the  center's  resident  and  vtaiting  fellows  on 
the  Issues  dominating  the  n«N7s. 

If  be  can  discover  some  foundation  sup- 
poH;,  Chasins  hopes  to  expshd  the  link  be- 
tween KUSC  and  the  center,  doing  live 
broadcasts  of  some  of  the  sessions,  pro- 
ducing its  own  tapes  of  otl|er  sessions. 

Hutchlns,  who  once  wryl^  remarked  that 
"You  meet  such  Interested  p(eople"  when  you 
have  fotmdation  money  to  disperse,  also  once 
called  his  Fund  for  the  Republic  from  which 
the  center  grew,  a  wholly  disowned  subsidiary 
of  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  center  is  in 
fact  now  independent  andi  says  Ashmore, 
Is  raising  half  its  annual  pudget  from  Its 
public  memberships  and  pi4>Iications.  It  re- 
mains the  most  useful  klhd  of  maverick 
group,  able,  to  contemplate  the  public  good 
from  outside  the  slipstreams  of  special  in- 
terest. In  its  own  zealous,  noncommercial 
conunltment  to  radio  at  Itsatost  earnest  and 
uncompromising,  KUSC-F]  I  Is  a  nicely 
matching  outlet.  What  rem  tins  to  be  heard 


Is  whether  worthy  also  means  dtiU.  But  the 
founding  partners  are  anything  but  scriemn 
and  they  share,  I  think,  a  horro^  of  boring  u& 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  teinpore  (Mr. 
MoAKLBY).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  tlie  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  SKUBrtz)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. I 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Spealjer.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide 
long-term,  low-interest-rate  capital  to 
hard-pressed  livestock  producers  in  Kan- 
sas and  throughout  the  Nation.  My  bill 
will  go  to  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee where  I  understand  hearings  are 
scheduled  next  week  on  similar  proposals. 

My  bill  would  set  up  a  new  "Livestock 
Feeders  Insurance  Fund"  ai  part  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  This  insured  loai)  fund  would 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  o|  Agriculture 
to  make  loans  to  any  hard-pressed  cattle 
suid  hog  producers  who  meet  these  four 
criteria :  J 

First,  he  is  a  citizen  o£  the  United 
States;  j 

Second,  he  is  or  has  been  engaged  in 
livestock  producing  operations  to  an  ex- 
tent and  in  a  manner  determined  by  the 
Secretary  as  necessary  to  assure  reason- 
able prospects  of  success  in  livestock  pro- 
ducing endeavors  financed  {by  loans  in- 
sured imder  this  legislation; . 

Third,  he  is  unable  to  obtfdn  sufficient 
credit  to  finance  his  actual  needs  in  the 
Uvestock  producing  business  at  reason- 
able rates  and  terms,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  considering  prevail- 
ing private  and  cooperative  rates  and 
terms  in  the  community  in  or  near  which 
the  applicant  resides  for  loans  for  simi- 
lar purposes  and  periods  of  t^me;  and 

Fourth,  he  has,  if  he  lias  received  pre- 
viously a  loan  insured  under  this  legisla- 
tion, performed  successfully!  the  terms  of 
such  loan. 

Other  main  provisions  of  i 

Interest  rates  would  be 
cent  per  year. 

Loans  could  be  made  for ; 
to  25  years. 

Individual    loans    could 
$500,000. 

The  total  loan  program  \^ould  not  ex- 
ceed $3  billion. 

This  legislation  is  one  of  t  le  three  sug- 
gestions I  made  to  Presidentjlal  Economic 
Counsellor  Kenneth  Rush 
when  I  sent  him  this  telegram : 
Mr.  Kenmxth  Rush, 

Councillor  to  President  for  Ectnomic  Policy, 
Washinsfton.  D.C.:  [ 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  concern  for  the 
terrible  crisis  now  facing  the  [livestock  pro- 
ducers of  Kansas  and  the  Natjlon.  The  time 
for  discussing  the  problem  Is  Jast.  The  time 
for  action  Is  now.  I  therefore  propose  these 
three  steps  be  taken  immediately. 

1.  The  President  should  remove  the  cur- 
rent suspension  of  meat  Import  quotas.  This 
action  would  reduce  the  amount  of  foreign 
meat  to  the  levels  authorized]  by  the  Meat 
Import  Act  of  1964  by  nearly  one-half  bil- 
lion pounds  annually. 

2.  The  administration  sboul^  intensify  Its 
efforts  to  get  the  food  Industry  to  pass  on  to 
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consumers  the  low  prices  that  livestock  pro- 
ducers are  receiving.  This  will  help  Increase 
per  capita  consumption  and  wUl  benefit  both 
the  general  public  and  livestock  producers. 

3.  The  administration  should  lend  its  fuU 
support  to  legislation  pending  In  Congress 
to  provide  low  Interest  loans  (3%  per  year) 
for  long-term  loans,  up  to  26  years,  to  live- 
stock producers  who  now  face  an  immedi- 
ate and  irreparable  danger  that  could  cause 
a  severe  economic  recession  throughout  rural 
America. 

No  announcement  emanating  from  the 
White  House  conference  to  be  held  Monday 
could  do  more  to  bolster  the  morale  and  the 
economy  of  the  cattle  Industry  than  a  white 
House  endorsement  of  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  assure  you  that  "straight  talk"  to  the 
balance  of  the  Industry-packing  house  and 
chain  organizations  that  the  benefits  of  re- 
duced cattle  prices  must  be  reflected  in  the 
retail  price  of  meat  to  the  consumer  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  public  generally  and 
would  encourage  the  sale  of  i«d  meat. 

Jos  Skubftz. 

Mr.  SpetUcer,  Congress  must  do  its  part 
to  help  save  this  great  segment  of  our 
Nation's  agriculture. 

I  sincerely  hope  early  action  will  be 
forthcoming. 


American  Revolutional  BicentennisJ 
celebrations.  The  socioeconomic  prob- 
lems of  the  PoUsh  community  have  come 
under  particular  scrutiny,  and  a  number 
of  plans  to  improve  neighborhoods,  pro- 
vide better  Job  opportunities,  and  prevoit 
discrimination  against  the  PoUsh  people 
have  been  implemented.  As  a  result  of 
these  activities,  increasingly  qualified  ~ 
representatives  of  the  Polonia  are  being 
selected  for  high  Federal  and  State 
offices. 

The  contributions  of  Polish- Americans 
to  this  country  are  well  known  to  all  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  know 
that  in  my  travels  to  my  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  district,  the  strong  role 
played  by  Polish-Americans  in  civic  af- 
fairs is  quite  evident.  The  Polish- 
American  Congress  acts  as  an  um- 
brella organization  and  represents  the 
interest  of  Polish-Americans  throughout 
America.  It  has  long  been  an  effective  and 
resourceful  organization,  and  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  PAC  on  its  30th  an- 
niversary. I  am  sure  that  future  years 
will  see  a  continuation  of  its  leadership 
role  among  Polish- Americans. 


POLISH-AMERICAN  CONGRESS 

CELEBRATES  30TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  Polish-American  Congress  is  cele- 
brating its  30th  anniversary. 

As  Polonia's  umbrella  organization 
since  1944,  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress has  concerned  itself  with  the  wel- 
fare of  Americans  of  Polish  descent  in 
political,  national,  religious,  social,  pro- 
fessicmal,  smd  civic  organizations  by  sup- 
porting and  protecting  the  publications, 
schools,  and  parishes  which  teach  the 
Polish  language  and  culture,  and  through 
general  BU]w>ort  of  industry  and  trade  in 
the  United  States  conducted  by  persons 
of  Polish  extraction. 

In  its  early  years,  the  Polish-American 
Congress  devoted  all  of  its  energies  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  people  of 
Poland,  by  assisting  them  in  the  demand 
for  establishment  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence. It  has  continued  to  inform  the 
American  public  of  Poland's  historic 
role,  alms,  needs,  rights  to  independence, 
and  the  integrity  of  its  frontiers.  It  has 
encouraged  a  closer  and  de^?er  coopera- 
tion of  American  democracy  with  the 
people  of  Poland  in  the  fields  of  ideo- 
logical, cultural,  social,  and  economic 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  domestic  front,  the 
Polish- American  Congress  has  concerned 
itself  with  the  improvement  of  the  wel- 
fare of  Americans  of  Polish  origin  by 
supporting  their  schools,  parishes,  and 
press.  In  addition,  the  Polish- American 
Congress  has  placed  emphasis  on  educa- 
tional cultural  matters.  Its  role  in  mak- 
ing the  ethnic  heritage  studies  program 
a  reality  is  a  prime  example.  Activities  in 
the  cultural  field  include  leadership  in  the 
Millennium,  Jamestown,  the  Kopemlk 
Quincentennial  celebrations,  and  the  co- 
ordination of  Polonia's  input  in  the 


STOP  THE  ROLLER  COASTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  few  years  the  American  people  have 
been  riding  an  economic  roller  coaster. 
At  dizzying  speeds  they  have  gone 
through  a  series  of  ups  suid  downs  that 
has  left  them  frustrated,  angry,  and  suf- 
fering from  financial  whiplash. 

The  bust-or-boom  policies  of  Federal 
experts  have  drained  their  savings  and 
sapped  their  faith  in  the  abiUty  of  Gov- 
ernment to  lead  in  time  of  crisis.  They 
feel  Government  ponders  Instead  of  pro- 
ducing. It  contemplates  instead  of  creat- 
ing. It  reacts  instead  of  acting. 

The  helter-skelter  ride  must  be  stopped 
and  the  spinning  economy  stabilized.  I 
have  some  ideas  I  tliink  will  help  and  I 
would  like  to  present  them  for  your  con- 
sideration. Some  of  them  already  have 
been  introduced  in  CcHigress  and  include 
long-  and  short-range  objectives.  All, 
however,  are  based  on  the  concept  that 
greater  econcnnic  security  is  the  Nation's 
No.  1  need  today. 

For  example,  I  propose  an  immediate 
ciutailment  of  the  exportation  of  any 
food  product  overseas  that  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  American  consum- 
er. This,  I  know,  will  not  sit  well  with 
the  U.8.  Depautment  of  State.  That  De- 
partment has  Jurisdiction  over  treaties 
and  agreements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  frequently  uses  our  exporta- 
tion of  food  as  a  lever  to  win  poUtical 
concessions.  Nevertheless,  I  brieve  the 
embargoes  I  advocate  are  imperative  if 
the  Nation  is  to  avoid  pitfalls  such  as  the 
wheat  deal  of  1972. 

That  agreement,  negotiated  by  the 
State  Department  as  put  of  its  desire 
to  arrange  a  d^toite  with  Russia,  per- 
mitted the  Soviets  to  nuJce  massive  pur- 
chases of  wheat  which  exhausted  our 
domestic  suwly.  In  its  leal  to  thaw  the 


cold  war,  the  State  Department  turned 
the  heat  on  the  American  consumer. 

The  wheat  sale  triggered  a  shortage  at 
home  and  touched  off  sharp  price  hikes 
in  the  cost  of  bread  and  other  baked 
goods.  As  I  predicted  at  that  time,  other 
shortages  developed.  The  sosoing  price  of 
available  grain  forced  many  cattle  and 
poultry  farmers  to  cut  back  on  produc- 
tion. Meat  disappeared  from  supermar- 
kets and  family  dinner  tables. 

The  Nation  has  never  fully  recovered 
from  that  jolt.  Food  prices  are  still  on  the 
ilse,  although  they  dip  now  and  then  as 
the  economic  roller  coaster  continues  to 
rocket  on  its  way.  Last  year  the  United 
States  shipped  nearly  $10  bilUon  worth  of 
food  abroad,  a  92-percent  increase  over 
1972.  Why?  One  reason  was  to  reverse  the 
trend  in  the  Nation's  balance  of  trade, 
which  was  embarrassingly  red  after  suc- 
cessive deficits  in  1971  and  1972.  Deficits 
of  $2  and  $6  billion  respectively  were 
posted  In  those  years,  the  first  time  the 
United  States  had  gone  "in  the  hole"  for 
nearly  a  century. 

There  is  talk  of  another  wheat  short- 
age this  summer.  It  is  reported  60  per- 
cent of  the  1973-74  crop  already  has  been 
sold  to  foreign  consumers  along  with  50 
percent  of  the  rice  crop,  including  25  per- 
cent to  Vietnamese  soldiers  under  the 
food-for-peace  program. 

The  American  fsunily  food  budget  has 
been  devastated  by  the  events  of  the  past 
few  years.  Overall,  the  price  of  food 
jumped  22  percent  last  year,  leaving  the 
family  with  the  alternative  of  eating  less 
or  paying  more.  Many  families  had  no 
choice.  Hsunstrung  by  increased  costs  in 
other  consumer  products,  they  ate  less 
because  they  could  not  pay  more. 

I  propose  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional reserve  for  basic  foodstuffs,  includ- 
ing wheat  and  other  grains.  The  level 
should  be  sufficient  to  assure  Americans 
of  their  need  as  well  as  an  additional 
safeguard  against  natural  disasters,  such 
as  drought.  Overseas  shipments  of  any 
commodity  included  In  the  reserve  would 
be  halted  automatically  if  the  supply 
dropped  below  the  established  leveL  Pur- 
chases by  foreign  governments  would  be 
controlled,  b£used  on  previous  buying  rec- 
ords. Exceptions  could  be  made  in  emer- 
gencies, however. 

Similar  controls  also  should  be  estab- 
lished on  our  natural  resources,  such  as 
coal,  timber,  or  fuels  as  well  as  aa  criti- 
cal material,  such  as  scrap  iron.  We  know 
now  the  Government  lacked  the  facts  to 
properly  deal  with  the  energy  crisis.  In 
the  future,  it  must  be  provided  authori- 
tative data  regarding  the  present  and  fu- 
ture needs  of  any  vital  industry  . 

A  new  look  must  be  taken  at  other  Fed- 
eral programs  and  projects  which  have  a 
direct  or  indirect  bearing  on  the  econ- 
omy. A  major  reform,  for  instance,  is 
needed  in  Uie  social  security  program. 
We  should  lower  the  age  of  retirement  to 
open  up  Jobs  for  younger  people  but  we 
must  also  guarantee  the  retiree  a  liv- 
able income.  He  should  not  have  to  look 
for  "moonlight"  work  to  supplement  his 
social  security  check. 

Also,  steps  must  be  taken  to  aUeviats 
the  flnanrlal  burden  now  placed  on  Iow«* 
and  middle-income  wage  earners  to  sup- 
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port  the  social  security  program.  I  have 
already  introduced  In  Congress  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  the  Government 
a  third  party  in  underwriting  the  cost. 
By  sharing  the  burden  now  placed  on  the 
employee-employer;  a  2-percent  reduc- 
tion in  their  tax  could  be  achieved. 

The  ccmtinued  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment is  of  primary  concern  to  our 
economy.  Each  year  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  the  Federal  budget  has  been 
based  on  the  full  employment  concept; 
that  is,  a  4-percent  unemployment  level. 
We  have  been  nowhere  near  that  level 
for  5  years.  Unemplosonent  has  ranged 
between  5  and  6  percent,  resulting  in  a 
built-in  deficit  for  the  full  employment 
budget. 

Congress  already  has  a  program  to 
lower  unemployment.  It  is  a  streamlined 
version  of  the  WPA  in  that  an  individual 
Is  not  reduced  to  being  just  a  paper  pick- 
er or  pothole  filler.  He  can  use  his 
training  and  talents  in  any  field  for  the 
benefit  of  local,  county,  or  State  govern- 
ments, during  the  period  he  might  be 
furloughed  from  a  job  in  private  indus- 
try or  business.  The  public  service  em- 
ployment program — PEP — also  has  a 
bollt-in  incentive  for  the  nonskilled 
worker  to  improve  his  position. 

Individuals  employed  under  PEP  are 
not  Government  employees  per  se,  al- 
though the  program  Is  tax  supported. 
They  can  return  to  the  private  sector 
once  conditions  improve  and  resimie  their 
careers.  However,  what  is  most  important 
Is  that  while  their  careers  are  interrupted 
they  are  not  out  of  work.  They  are  not 
on  a  free  dole,  their  talents  do  not  stag- 
nate, and  they  continue  to  pay  taxes. 

At  the  present  time,  PEP  Is  grossly  un- 
derfunded and  limited  in  scope.  The  first 
appropriation  spread  approximately  $1.2 
billion  among  50  States  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod. The  program  provided  300,000  Jobs. 
Including  135  In  Allegheny  County.  A 
drop  In  the  bucket  in  the  face  of  higti 
unemployment. 

But,  PEP'S  track  record  Is  commend- 
able and  I  support  its  expansion.  I  would 
like  to  see  additional  fimding  made  avail- 
able that  would  automatically  be  trig- 
gered to  areas,  nationally  or  locally, 
where  nnemplosmient  reached  a  totally 
imacceptable  level,  such  as  5.5  percent. 
That  means  nearly  6  mlUIon  people  out 
of  JobB.  ffimllarly,  when  working  condi- 
tions Improve,  the  flow  of  money  would 
gradually  be  eased. 

Of  course,  the  question  arises  where 
the  money  for  these  programs  will  be 
found.  I  have  several  suggestions.  Cut  out 
the  sacred  cows  in  the  bureaucracy,  slash 
the  foreign  aid  program  to  the  bone,  and 
reduce  military  expenditxires  which  do 
not  involve  national  security. 

Two  years  a«o  I  piibllshed  a  report  on 
the  thouganda  of  committees,  commis- 
sions, and  advisory  groups  in  the  FMeral 
Government  whidi  coat  taxpayers  In  ex- 
cess of  $75  millloD  a  year.  Muij  ot  them 
are  not  necessary  and  should  be 
abolished. 

I  have  never  voted  for  the  foreign  aid 
pcDcram  became  I  slneerdy  bdleve  we 
no  IflDser  can  sapport  Vt,  We  have  kIvhi 
ftway  matt  than  $SM  bfUtai  since  Xba 


end  of  World  War  n  and  now  we  have 
a  national  debt  greater  than  the  com- 
bined debt  of  all  other  nations  in  the 
world.  The  total  is  beyond  comprehen- 
sion—$500,000,000,000. 

Military  spending  caq  be  reduced 
without  jeopardizing  our  Ration's  safety. 
There  are  more  than  6OO]0OO  American 
servicemen,  plus  their  det>endents,  de- 
ployed in  far-flung  bases  aroimd  the 
world.  They  pmnp  billions  into  the  econ- 
omy of  other  nations.  Do  t?e  really  need 
them  in  those  areas?  I  believe  most  of 
them  could  be  returned  Home  to  shore 
up  our  country's  economy.  We  have  more 
military  officers  now  than  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n  when  our  Armed  Forces 
were  at  their  peak.  Do  we  need  them 
all?  Is  the  spending  of  $600,000  to  con- 
vert a  Government  plane  into  the  per- 
sonal flying  hotel  for  a  feneral  in  the 
interest  of  national  defensfe? 

I  am  firmly  convinced  our  Government 
must  make  a  critical  self-examination 
and  make  it  now.  It  must  temper  its 
idealistic  international  policies  with  the 
hard  reality  of  our  national  needs.  The 
roller  coaster  has  been  rocketing  on  for 
too  long.  It  is  time  to  stop  it. 
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PLIGHT  OP  THE 
PRODUC 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  CmJrxa)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes.         | 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
beef  industry  is  in  dire  sttalts,  and  Im- 
mediate action  is  required  to  remedy  the 
situation.  While  beef  production  costs 
have  increased  dramaticxdly  over  the 
past  several  years  and  retiiil  prices  have 
only  slipped  slightly— scrnie  10  percent- 
cattle  prices  have  dropped  from  last 
year's  high  of  53  cents  per  pound  to 
tmder  35  cents  per  poimd.  Cattle  pro- 
ducers have  suffered  losses  before,  for 
wie  or  two  "crop  perlotM"— 120  days 
each — ^but  the  cturent  tr^nd  is  Into  its 
third  crop  period  and  littl«  improvement 
is  foreseen  Into  the  late  siunmer  and 
falL  As  a  comparison  of  the  economic 
vise  that  now  grips  the  beef  producers, 
during  the  month  ended  on  May  15,  the 
UBDA's  Index  of  prices  received  l^ 
farmers  for  meat  anlmal4  fell  8  to  159 
I)ercent  of  the  1967  aveinge,  whereas 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  feed  dropped 
only  3  to  173  percent  of  the  1967  average. 

The  result  is  that  hundreds  of  beef 
producers  are  facing  bankruptcy 
throughout  mid-America.  The  operators 
of  feedlots  are  reducing  their  (^leratlons, 
as  witnessed  by  the  fact  ttat  40  percent 
fewer  animals  were  pla<»ed  in  feeder 
pens  during  May.  Some  cattlemen  are 
facing  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  In 
their  breeder  herds  or  eveq  total  liquida- 
tion of  their  businesses  aad  livelihoods. 

"Hie  ImidicatkHU  are  on«rous,  not  just 
for  the  cattle  producers  t*ho  are  facing 
an  upheaval  In  their  way  of  Ufe,  or  for 
the  other  segments  of  the  business — the 
pacUnghouses  and  tbeir  labor  toKt, 
tracking  Indnstry/  grata  larmer,  flxutt- 
dal  community — who  will  be  affected  by 
the  reduction  tn  business,  but  sdso  for 


the  consumer.  With  the  t>rosp«ct  of 
cattlemen  reducing  their  breeder  herds 
and  going  out  of  business,  the  future 
holds  a  dramatic  reversal  of  the  current 
trend  and  a  return  to  the  short  supplies 
and  high  beef  prices  of  l«|st  fall  and 
winter.  It  takes  28  to  30  months  to  move 
beef  from  the  breeding  farm  to  the  re- 
taller,  so  the  actions  taken  jby  the  beef 
industry  today  can  determine  supplies 
several  years  hence.  I 

In  large  part,  actions  by  the  Govern- 
ment several  years  ago  led  ta  the  current 
crisis.  The  Soviet  wheat  deal  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  Federal  Government  tak- 
ing action  in  pursuit  of  gpals  in  one 
area — detente — without  considering  the 
repercussions  for  other  areas.  It  was  the 
unprecedented  sale  of  wheat  at  conces- 
sional prices  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
tmduly  depleted  domestic  wheat  supplies 
and  which  cc^mmenced  the  dramatic 
surge  not  only  in  wheat  pmces,  but  of 
aU  farm  produce  in  genert^.  The  next 
step  was  price  controls  ^d  the  beef 
freeze,  and  then  a  consumer  boycott  of 
meat.  The  high  beef  prices  and  the  boy- 
cott induced  the  consvuner  to  find  sub- 
stitutes for  beef,  and  he  hae  yet  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  level  of  beef  con- 
sunu>tlon.  I 

It  is  mandatory  that  imtnediate  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  relieve  th«  impending 
disaster  being  faced  by  the  beef  pro- 
ducers. While  the  United  States  has  kept 
open  its  borders  to  beef  imports,  both  the 
European  Common  Market  and  Japan 
have  placed  a  ban  on  beef  imports.  Our 
Government  must  move  to  see  that  tiiose 
nations  relax  tiieir  restrictions  and  to 
assure  that  this  country  does  not  become 
the  dumping  grounds  for  excess  and  sub- 
sidized beef  products. 

The  administraticm  must  use  "jaw- 
boning" with  packers  and  retailers  to 
help  the  producers.  The  precipitous  fall 
in  on-the-hoof  prices  has  been  accom- 
I>anled  by  only  a  sli^t  decHne  in  retail 
prices.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  immediately  look  ln|o  the  cause 
for  this  price  inflexibility.  I  An  appro- 
priate reduction  in  retail  prices  could 
entice  the  consumer  back  to  beef  prod- 
ucts and  help  soak  up  the  excess  supply. 

Similarly,  additional  purdkases  by  the 
military  and  for  school  lun^h  programs 
could  also  help  alleviate  the  eurrent  sup- 
ply overhang.  It  could  have  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  providing  these  programs 
with  supplies  to  be  drawn  od  when  mar- 
ket supplies  become  tight  ag£4n. 

Finally,  ttie  Government!  miist  pro- 
vide financial  aid  to  cattleihen  to  help 
them  weather  the  current  crtmch.  Bank- 
ruptcy of  even  a  smaU  segment  of  the 
cattle  industry  could  have  rfcpercussions 
on  other  segments  of  the  farm  economy 
and  the  financial  Institutions  that  sup- 
port them,  and  subsequent!^  on  the  en- 
tire econcHny.  The  country's  long-term 
Interests  and  the  effieient  working  of  the 
free  market  system  lie  with  nimierous 
cattle  producers,  rather  than  a  few  large 
operations,  which  might  be  ttie  result  of 
widespread  failures.  Tb.t  Covemment 
mtist  take  immetfiate  and  tfectlre  ac- 
Mxm  to  alleviate  t^  eurrent  crisis,  both 
In  the  interest  of  the  eattle^en  and  la 
the  interest  of  the  consumer., 
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SIMAS  KUDIRKA  AND  LITHUANIAN 
FREEDOM 

The  SPEABCER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  'K.OCB..  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
June  15,  Lithuanian  Americans  joined 
with  Lithuanians  throughout  the  free 
world  in  observing  the  anniversary  of 
the  forced  and  illegal  annexation  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940, 
and  the  subsequent  mass  deportations  of 
thousands  of  Lithuanians  to  Siberian 
concentration  camps.  Today  the  subju- 
gation of  Lithuania  continues  through 
Soviet  efforts  to  obliterate  the  national 
and  cultural  self-identity  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people.  In  Lithuania,  religious  and 
political  persecution  remain  common- 
place. 

This  pcu'ticular  anniversary  of  the  an- 
nexation of  1940  acquires  special  signifi- 
cance in  view  of  President  Nixon's  plans 
to  visit  Moscow  for  a  week  of  discus- 
sions beginning  June  27.  It  is  likely  that 
the  President's  policy  of  detente  will 
encourage  Soviet  leaders  to  press  for  U.S. 
recognition  of  the  annexation  of  Lithua- 
nia and  other  Baltic  States.  To  make 
such  a  concession  would  be  to  give  cre- 
dence to  a  historical  falsehood,  to  com- 
promise basic  principles  of  international 
law,  and  to  demean  the  legsJ  and  moral 
basis  of  Lithuanian  cultural,  religious, 
and  political  autonomy.  At  a  time  when 
the  desire  of  the  Soviets  for  detente  af- 
fords us  a  chance  to  loosen  the  hold  of 
the  Soviet  Government  on  its  citizens, 
this  would  be  an  inexcusable  error. 

In  recent  years,  the  plight  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  has  been  dramatized 
by  the  case  of  Simas  Kudirka,  a  Lithua- 
nian seaman  who,  on  November  23,  1970, 
leaped  from  a  Soviet  fishing  vessel  to 
the  deck  of  a  U.8.  Coast  Guard  cutter 
while  they  were  anchored  alongside  each 
other  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.  Ku- 
dirka was  returned  to  the  Soviets  to  be 
subsequently  sentenced  to  a  10-year  term 
In  a  Soviet  prison  camp. 

In  view  of  this  unc<mscionable  denial 
of  asylum  to  Simas  Kudirka,  our  Gov- 
ernment must  bear  a  special  responsibil- 
ity for  his  welfare.  In  February  of  this 
year,  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  436,  introduced 
by  Representative  Hanrahan,  requesting 
the  President  to  urge  the  Soviet  author- 
ities to  release  Simas  Kudirka.  Since 
that  time,  evidence  has  been  uncovered 
showing  that  Kudirka  may  be  legally  an 
American  citizen  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  his  mother,  Marija  Kudirka,  was  an 
American  citizen  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 

Therefore,  the  Kudirka  case  may  in- 
volve not  the  right  of  a  Russian  refugee 
to  asylum  in  the  United  States,  but  tiie 
rights  of  an  American  citizen  in  a  for- 
eign country.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Kudirka 's 
efforts  to  obtain  an  exit  visa  have  been 
stymied  and  she  has  been  subject  to  re- 
peated intimidation  by  the  KGB.  The 
fate  of  the  Kudirkas  is  of  immense  sym- 
bolic significance  to  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. I  urge  that  the  Congress  call  upon 
the  President  to  urge  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship to  release  Simas  Kudirka  and  per- 
mit him  and  his  mother  to  obtain  exit 


visas.  We  could  give  no  more  effective 
assurance  to  the  Lithuanian  people  that 
their  struggle  remains  our  ovm. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preykr) 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
we  observe  the  45th  birthday  of  a  modem 
American  tradition — social  security.  It 
was  in  1929  that  the  first  State  social 
security  system  began  and  some  6  years 
later  that  the  Congress  S4>proved  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  request  for  a  national 
program. 

That  program  has  served  us  well.  It 
has  achieved  much  of  Its  purpose.  It  is 
here  to  stay.  It  is  also,  as  even  its 
staimchest  admirers  must  admit,  in 
trouble. 

It  is  not  bankrupt  as  some  have  indi- 
cated. No  beneficiary  is  about  to  find  his 
check  cut  off  because  of  insufficient 
funds. 

Yet  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  situation  will  not  always  be  so  en- 
couraging. 

A  relatively  few  years  8«o  there  were 
22  people  paying  into  social  security  for 
every  1  person  drawing  from  it;  today 
that  ratio  is  down  to  3  to  1  and  by  1990, 
or  sooner,  we  are  told  that  the  ratio  will 
be  1  to  1.  Obviously  the  system  cannot 
survive  that  ratio  without  a  new  kind  of 
funding  or  without  great  increases  in 
payroll  taxes. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  defend  much 
additional  burden  on  the  wage  earner  to 
support  this  system. 

Already  half  the  families  in  America 
are  paying  more  in  social  security  taxes 
than  they  are  in  personal  income  taxes. 
This  is  particularly  hard  on  the  low-  and 
middle-income  wage  earner,  who  because 
the  tax  is  proportional  rather  than  grad- 
uated, pays  a  higher  percentage  of  his 
income  than  do  higher  income  partici- 
pants. 

While  the  contributor  is  luihappy.  the 
recipient  is  also  complaining  and  with 
some  Justification. 

The  fixed  income,  senior  citizen  is  hit 
harder  by  inflation  than  any  part  of  our 
economy.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  his 
income  to  keep  up  with  increases  In 
prices. 

It  is  a  staggering  truth  that  in  mtany 
parts  of  this  Nation  older  men  and 
women  must  immediately  pay  out  of 
their  monthly  social  security  check  as 
much  as  60  to  65  percent  for  rent  alone. 
The  system,  of  course,  discourages  old- 
er people  from  seeking  employment  by 
sharp  reductions  in  social  security  bene- 
ts  for  every  dollar  they  earn  over  $2,880. 
Instead  a  typical  recipient  will  find  that 
because  of  these  penalties  an  additional 
$2,000  in  outside  income  will  actually  net 
only  $833. 

The  earnings  test  provision  also  leads 
to  what  many  Americans  view  as  in- 
equities. Wealthy  retirees,  whose  Income 
includes  interest  from  Investments  only, 
can  draw  full  social  seciirtty  without  the 
penalty.  This  has  led  to  the  proposal  by 
such  people  as  Milton  Friedman  and  Sen- 


ator GoLDWATER  that  the  earnings  test 
be  repealed. 

Many    have    avoided    discussing    the 

problems  of  social  security  because  they 

fear  that  their  questions  will  be  mis- 

imderstood  as  opposition  to  the  program. 

That  should  not  be. 

I.  for  one.  am  fully  committed  to  the 
continuation  and  the  strengthening  of 
social  security.  However,  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  requires  blind  adherence  to  every 
present  approach  to  administering  this 
program.  It  does  not  mean  we  must  ap- 
proach its  future  with  the  idea  that  every 
question  about  present  poUcy  is  blas- 
phemy. 

Surely  we  have  learned  that  making 
our  Federal  programs  work  for  the  peo- 
ple they  are  meant  to  serve  involves  con 
stant  questioning  and  frequent  changes. 

There  are  good  things  to  report  about 
social  security. 

For  instance,  in  the  period  1937  to  1973 
the  program  collected  $449  billion  in 
taxes  and  paid  out  $392  billion  in  benefits 
while  retaining  a  surplus  of  $47  billion 
to  secure  the  trust  fimd.  That  means 
that  only  $10  billion  was  spent  in  ad- 
ministering the  program  or  less  than  2  V2 
percent  in  overhead — a  good  record  for 
any  Federal  or  private  operation. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  social  security  has 
largely  met  the  need  envisioned  by  those 
postdepression  era  planners.  It  has  pro- 
vided security  for  many  older  Americans 

Those  who  say  that  the  money  invested 
in  stocks  and  bonds  would  have  produced 
a  higher  return  ignore  more  than  the  risli 
such  investments  involve.  Iliey  also  ig 
nore  the  fact  that  private  insurance  01 
investment  programs  do  not  provide  s 
combination  of  old-age  pension,  disabill 
ty  insurance,  hesdth  insurance,  and  af- 
ter-retirement benefits  to  widows  anc 
dependent  children — certainly  not  a: 
comparable  rates. 

This  success  does  not  dispel  concern! 
for  the  future;  nor  does  it  answer  thai 
problem  of  the  wage  earner  who  realize]  1 
that  he  is  not  actusdly  pajring  for  his  re 
tirement  but  rather  for  his  parents. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  aging  so 
ciety.  We  have,  fortvmately,  an  improv 
ing  mortality  rate;  we  live  longer  as  {i 
nation.  We  also  have  a  declining  birth 
rate — good  for  thfe  environment  but  bad 
for  the  collection  of  social  security  taxes 

Simply  stated:  We  are  going  to  hav<i 
more  people  drawing  out  -A  social  se 
curity  and  many  fewer  paying  into  It. 

In  fact  the  29  million  now  on  socia 
security  will  grow  to  45  million  In  th( 
next  35  years. 

We  are  not  adequately  plaimlng  f  0  ' 
this  expansion.  It  is  difficult  to  find  h 
good  legislatively  backed  study  of  thd 
system  underway. 

The  work  being  done  at  Brookings  b;  ^ 
such  people  as  Bcdley  and  Hmry  Aaron-  ■ 
yes  there  is  also  an  economist  by  tha ; 
name — is  only  a  part  of  the  picture. 

Government  economists  have  even 
built-in  troubles  for  us.  Their  actuaria ! 
projections  assimie  a  3-percent  rate  0 ' 
inflation  in  the  next  4  years  althotigh  th« 
current  is  around  11  percent.  If  they  ars 
wrong,  as  surely  they  must  be,  we  ar^ 
going  to  be  confronted  with  a  new  in 
crease  In  social   security  taxes   much 
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earlier  than  anyone  has  been  willing  to 
predict. 

What  are  we  to  do? 

Should  we  change  to  a  strictly  gradu- 
ated tax;  should  we  provide  for  a  Gov- 
ernment contribution — appropriation — 
to  the  tnist  fimd;  should  we  go  to  a 
mandatory  system  of  income  Insurance? 

We  must  devote  to  this  question  the 
kind  of  national  effort  that  should  have 
gotten  imderway  in  the  1960's  regarding 
energy.  We  should  have  seen  the  cnmch 
coming.  We  should  have  planned  for  it. 

We  know  what  the  result  of  that  fail- 
ure was.  Now  we  should  learn  our  lesson 
and  put  our  minds  to  work  on  the  future 
of  social  security. 

We  should  avoid  dealing  with  it  years 
from  now  when  our  decision  will  be  made, 
like  many  of  those  aix>ut  energy,  in  the 
midst  of  an  emergency. 

We  who  are  friends  of  social  security 
should  be  at  the  forefront  of  those  in- 
sisting that  the  questions  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  system  be  answered. 

I  have  communicated  my  concerns  to 
several  sources  in  Government  and  out. 
There  are  centers  for  dealing  effectively 
with  national  issues  such  as  this.  For  in- 
sjtance,  the  Institute  of  Policy  Sciences 
at  Duke  University  has  the  potential  for 
bringing  together  Government  ofBcials, 
business  executives,  professionals  from 
many  disciplines,  and  academicians.  The 
Rockefeller-sponsored  study  of  national 
Issues  should  certainly  give  its  attention 
to  the  future  of  social  seciuity.  I  intend 
to  maintain  a  continuing  effort  of  sug- 
gesting to  business  groups,  research  in- 
stitutes and  private  foundations  that 
they  include  on  the  agenda  of  their  fu- 
ture projects  studies  of  thla  matter. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  call  on  those 
in  the  wide  constituencies  they  serve  to 
organize  the  kind  of  national  dialog  on 
this  question  that  we  so  obviously  need. 

We  have  good  "lead  time"  on  this 
problem. 

Let  us  take  advantage  of  it. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
period  June  18  through  June  21, 1974,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAH,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  PxppBt  (at  the  request  of  Bfr. 
CNuLL),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bfr.  Johnson  of  Colorado),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Skubttz,  for  5  minutes,  on  June  17. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 
lina) and  to  revise  and  extmd  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GoNZALZz.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoKGAK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Gaydos,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  CtTLvxR,  for  5  mlnufes,  today. 
Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,' today. 
Mr.  Preyer,  for  15  mlnutea  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REM  \RKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  vas  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Kemp,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  follow  ng  those  of 
Mr.  Dellenback. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Gubser.  I 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instanols. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.        I     ' 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Baker.  | 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  Inst  mces. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  inst^ces. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  toip  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  thr 

(The  following  Members   ._. 

quest  of  Mr.  Andrews  of  Nor  h  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  mbtter:) 

Mr.   Mathis  of  Georgia  ,in  five 
stances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Culver  in  six^nstanc* 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hblstoski  in  two  instances. 
•    Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  ii  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dices  in  three  instanc<  i. 

Mr.  Yotmo  of  Georgia  In  ^  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mr.  Yateon.  j 

Mr.  MiNiSH.  i   I 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Bergland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Baoillo  in  two  instances. 
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SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REP 

Bills,  joint  and  concurrenll  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowini  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  6S8.  An  act  to  amend  section  303  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  require  that 
radios  be  capable  of  receiving  both  amplitude 
modulated  (AM)  and  frequency  modulated 
(FM)  broadcasts;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  8©4.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Henrique  Carloe  Qlbson;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  | 

S.  1412.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  are  held  Us  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  8isset<bi-Wahp«ton 


Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Indian 
Reservation  in  North  and  South  Dakota;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

8.  1486.  An  act  to  regulate  conmerce  by 
authorizing  and  establishing  programs  and 
activities  to  promote  the  export  o  r  American 
goods,  products,  and  services  and  by  in- 
creasing the  recognition  of  international 
economic  policy  considerations  In  Federal 
decisionmaking  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  2382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caridad  R. 
Balonan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2840.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  conduct  a  study  of  foreign!  direct  and 
portfolio  Investment  in  the  Unlled  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coimlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  1 

S.  3270.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amend^;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cinrtncy. 

S.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  t*  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  ti>  Ivy  May 
Olockner  formerly  Ivy  May  Riclmond  nee 
Pond;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


I 

laijol 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Caijollna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn.  | 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. June  18,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIC  ►NS,  ETC 


executive 
from  the 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV, 
communications  were  taken 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2454.  A  letter  ircaa.  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitUng  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  certain  acts 
making  permanent  approprtatloQB  and  au- 
thorizing annual  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2455.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Ofllce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  plana  for  works 
of  Improvement  in  various  watersheds,  none 
of  which  involves  a  project  with  t  structure 
which  provides  more  than  4,000  acre-feet  of 
total  «^acity,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  prevention 
Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  lOOfc];  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriciilture.  I 

2456.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  an  item  of  ejccess  mili- 
tary equipment  programed  for  delivery  to 
Ethiopia  on  a  grant  basis,  in  atldltion  to 
those  previously  reported  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
pursuant  to  section  8(d)  of  the  Fot-elgn  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  Amendments  oi  1971,  as 
amended  [22  U.S.C.  2321b(d));  toj  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2467.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relatldns,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  David  E.  Bilark,  Ambassador-desig- 
nate to  Burxmdi,  and  Robert  P.  anltb.  Am- 
bassador-designate to  Malta,  piquant  to 
section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  td^the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  1 

2458.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  pr<^>oeed  leg^ation  to 
complement  the  Vienna  ConvAntion  on 
Diplomatic  Relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  j 

2469.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Hotise 
of  ReprAsentatives,  transmitting  pt.  II  of  the 
statistical  report  of  contribution^  and  ex- 
penditures made  during  the  19'J2  election 
campaigns  for  the  U.S.  House  of  H  epresenta- 
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tives,  prepared  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  308(a)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  [2  U.S.C.  438(a)  (7)  1  (H. 
Doc.  No.  93-384,  pt.  II);  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2460.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  National  Workshop  on  Sanctuaries, 
November  28-30,  1973,  to  accompany  the  pre- 
viously transmitted  first  annual  report  on 
marine  sanctuaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2461.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance for  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  officer 
candidate  program;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2462.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Ofllce  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  improvement  in  various  watersheds,  each 
of  which  involves  a  project  with  at  least  one 
structure  which  provides  more  than  4,000 
acre-feet  of  total  capacity,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1005]; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  <X)MMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McPALL:  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  on  June  13,  1974,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  filed  a  report  on  June  14. 1974, 
to  accompany  H.R.  15405.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  .June  SO,  1976,  and  the  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1111) .  Referred  to  the 
Oommlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  June  17. 1974\ 

Mr.  TEAOUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  HJl.  14920.  A  bill  to  further 
the  conduct  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstrations  in  geothermal  energy  tech- 
nologies, to  establish  a  geothermal  energy 
coordination  and  management  project,  to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950  to  provide  for  the  funding  of  ac- 
tivities relating  to  geothermal  energy,  to 
amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  carrying  out 
of  research  and  development  in  geothermal 
energy  technology,  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
demonstrations  In  technologies  for  the  utUl- 
zatlon  of  geothermal  resources,  and  for  other 
pvirposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1112).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  14903.  A  bOl  to  increase  the 
availability  of  urgently  needed  mortgage 
credit  for  the  financing  of  hoxislng,  and  for 
other  piuposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-1113).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  ^nd 
Currency.  H.R.  16361.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
program  of  conmiunity  development  block 
grants,  to  amend  and  extend  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  iirban  development,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1114).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


[Purniont  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  June 
13,  1974,  the  foUoufing  Xtill  vxu  introduced 
on  June  14, 1974] 

ByMr.  McFALL: 
H.R.   15405.  A  bUl  making  appropriations 
for  the  Depstftment  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 
[Submitted  June  17. 1974\ 
By  Mr.  8TRATTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HuwT) : 
H.R.  15406.  A  blU  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States   Code,   to   refine   the   procedures   for 
adjustments  in  military  compensation,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BIE8TER: 
H.R.  15407.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  ao  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  wbUe 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Pettis,  and  Mr.  Picklk)  : 
H.B.  15108.  A  bill  to  amend  pt.  B  of  tiUe 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
more  effective  administration  of  professional 
standards  review  of  health  care  services,  to 
expand  the  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  activity  to  Include  review  of 
services  performed  by  or  In  federally  oper- 
ated health  care  institutions,  and  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  medical  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
Hit.  15409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax  rules  now  applicable  to  savings  and  loan 
associations,  mutual  savings  bcmks,  et  cetera, 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  comparable  mort- 
gage programs  now  undertaken  by  national 
mortgage  associations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
Hit.  15410.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  Federal  partlclpatlcm 
in  the  costs  of  the  social  security  program, 
with  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  tmd  with  appropriate 
reductions  In  social  security  taxes  to  refiect 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  participation  in 
such  costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
HH.  16411.  A  bUl  to  provide  property  tax 
relief  to  elderly  homeowners  through  direct 
relmbursementa;  to  the  Committee  cm  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  16412.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive regulation  of  elections  for  Federal  ofllce, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ho\ise  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FRET: 
HR.  15413.  A  blU  to  permit  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  by  foreign  vessels  between 
ports  in  the  United  States  If  such  transpor- 
tation is  not  In  direct  competltloD  with  UJSL- 
flag  vessels:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIEB: 
HH.  15414.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6051 
of  Internal  Revenue  (Tode  of  1964  (relating 
to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer) ;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MORGAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bakbett,  Mr.  Clakx,  Mr.  Dknt,  Mr. 
EiLBERG,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Oatdos,  Mr. 
OdEEif  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  McDads, 
Mr.  MooBHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
MuaTHA,    Mr.   Nn,   Mr.   Roomxt   of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Viooairo,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
HR.   15416.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Air- 
lines Mutual  Aid  Agreement;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  PRICE  of  lUlnoU: 
H.R.  15416.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  the 
Atomic  Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
Hit.  15417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  epileptics  medicine  for  tb* 
treatment  of  epilepsy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REGULA  (for  himself,  Ms. 
ABZt7C,  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Dkinan,  Mr. 
Frenzxl,  Mrs.  Gkasso,  Mr.  McCoa- 
icACK,  Mr.  PzTSEa,  Mr.  Cbonim,  Mr. 
GiLiCAN,  Mr.  Lagouarsino,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  MoAKLET.  Mr.  MrrmraA,  Mr. 
OwEKS,  Mr.  Rtak,  Mr.  Saeasin,  Mrs. 
ScKROEDES,     Mb.     Stakk,     and     Mr. 

BUTLEB)  : 

HR.  15418.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  authorize  a  feasibility 
study  for  the  establishment  of  certain  bi- 
cycle traUs;  to  the  Committee  on  Intertw 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    REGULA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MooBREAD     Of     Pennsylvania,     Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  Hecrleb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Addabso,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Dtincan,  Mr. 
Helstoski,   Mr.   Hicks,   Mr.   Meeds, 
Mr.    WoLPF,    Mr.    Dellenback,    Mr. 
EscH,   Mr.   Ktbos,   Mr.   Riegle,   Mr. 
RtrppE,    Mr.    Winn,    Mr.    Fret,    Mr. 
HoGAN,  Mr.  Koch,   Mr.   Mann,  and 
Mr.  RoK): 
HR.  15419.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
TraUs  System  Act  to  authorize  a  feasibility 
study  for  the  establishment  of  certain  bi- 
cycle trails;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
HH.  15420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  with  respect  to  price  sta- 
bility;   to   the   Committee   on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERUNO  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
AacHER,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mrs.  Booos, 
Mrs.  Bttrke  of  California,  Mr.  Cab- 
net  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Ckesholx,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
CoNTERS,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Db.- 

LXTMS,   Mr.   DTT   PONT,    Mr.   EDWARDS   Of 

California,  Mr.  Eilboig,  and  Mr. 
Fascell) : 
H.R.  15421.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  spe- 
cial procedure  for  expediting  benefit  pay- 
ments (where  such  payments  are  not  regu- 
lariy  made  when  duej  shall  apply  to  benefits 
baaed  on  disability  In  the  same  way  it  ap- 
plies to  other  benefits  under  such  title  If 
entitlement  has  already  been  established  and 
the  benefits  involved  have  been  paid  for  I  or 
more  months;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEEBERUNO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FoKSfTKE,  Mr.  FIknzxl,  Mr.  Fboer- 
UCR,  Mr.  Haexington,  Mr.  Hxchleb 
of  West  Virginia,  Mb.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Ktbos.  Mr.  Lacomarsino, 
Mr.  LtTKEN,  Mr.  McSpadden,  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS  of  California,  Mr.  Matsunaca, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Melcheb,  Mr.  Mc- 
CORMACK,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MuBTRA,  and  Mr.  Owens)  : 
HR.  16422.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  {irovlde  that  the  spe 
cial  procedure  for  expediting  benefit  pay 
ments  (where  such  payments  are  not  regu- 
larly made  when  due)   shall  apply  to  bene- 
fits based  on  dlsablUty  in  the  same  way  it 
applies  to  other  benefits  under  such  title  if 
entitlement  has  already  been  established  and 
the  bene£ts  Involved  have  been  paid  for  1 
or  more  months;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO  (for  himself.  Mr 
PiKB,  Mr.  PODBLL,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rot- 
■ax«   Mr.   SaaaAMsa,    Mr.   James   V. 
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Stakton,  Mr.  Stabk.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Stuods.  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Wbiteh-ubst, 
Mr.  Chaki.es  W11.SON  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Yatbok,  and  Mr.  Young 
Of  Oeorgia) : 
HJH.  1S423.  A  bill  to  ai&end  title  n  of  the 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
special  procedure  for  expediting  benefit  pay- 
ments  (where  such  payments  are  not  reg- 
ularly made  when  due)  shall  apply  to  bene- 
fits based  on  disability  in  the  same  way  It 
applies  to  other  benefits  imder  such  title  If 
entitlement  has  already  been  established  and 
the  benefits  Involved  have  been  paid  for  1 
or  more  months;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES   (for  himself,  Mr.  Per- 
kins,    Mr.     Hammebschmiot,     Mr. 
Mann,     Mr.     Brinjuxt,     and     Mr. 
Oinn)  : 
H.R.  15434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of   1970  to  Increase   the   amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  forestry 
Incentive  program  administered  under  title 
X  of  such  act  and  to  Increase  the  size  of  a 
tract  which  may  be  affected  by  such  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Montgomert, 
Mr.  'Alexander,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  ROTBAL,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mrs.  Hansen 
of     Washington.     Mr.     Bevill,     Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Johnson 
of   Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Yatron,   Mr. 
Cleveland.    Mr.    Fuqua,    Mr.    Cbap- 
fell,  Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr. 
Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Fret. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clattbxn, 
Mr.   Edwards  of  Alabama,  and  Mr. 
Ktros)  : 
H.R.  15425.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
tiu-al  Act  of   1970   to  Increase  the   amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  forestry 
incentive  program  administered  under  title 
X  of  such  act  and  to  Increase  the  size  of  a 
tract  which  may  be  affected  by  such  program; 
to  .the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  15426.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
establish  a  loan  insurance  program  for  live- 
stock producers  and  feeders;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  15427.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  8TAOOERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dbvime)  : 
H.R.  15428.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  and  for  other  pva- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  15429.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
under  pt.  A  (the  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram) for  care  and  treatment  furnished  at 
a  central  radiation  therapy  treatment  facil- 
ity, and  to  provide  full  payment  under  pt.  B 


(the  supplementary  medical 'lnsuranc«  pro- 
gram) for  radiation  therapf  services  fur- 
nished by  physicians  to  inpntients  or  out- 
patients of  any  hospital  or  any  such  facility; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  ihe  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  I 

By  Mr.  MAHON:  I 

H.J.  Res.  1061.  Joint  resdlutlon  making 
further  urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee]  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  hlnfcelf,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Callforhla,  Mrs.  Burke 
of  California,  Mr.  FbIser,  Mr.  BLech- 
LER  of  West  Virgini,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  Mr. 
Stokes)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  543.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
how  It  should  receive  foreign  policy  informa- 
tion during  the  period  from  the  Impeach- 
ment of  the  President  by  th«  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives until  the  Senatf  votes  on  such 
impeachment;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  hln^self,  Ms.  Abzxtg, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Callfoitnla,  Mr.  Praser, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  WeA;  Virginia,  and 
BJr.  Stokes)  :  1 

H.  Con.  Res.  544.  ConcurreEft  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning  the 
President  not  signing  any  agreement  with  a 
foreign  country  or  international  organization 
during  the  period  from  his  latipeachment  by 
the  House  of  Representative^  until  the  Sen- 
ate votes  on  such  Impeachm^t;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  545.  Concurrentt  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Confess  concerning 
the  President  not  traveling  Abroad  on  Gov- 
ernment business  during  thejperlod  from  his 
Impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives until  the  Senate  votes  o»  such  impeach- 
ment, and  concerning  a  forelf n  head  of  state 
not  making  an  official  visit;  to  the  United 
States  during  such  period;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  ] 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Annunzio.  Mr.  Bapa4is,  Mr.  Eilbebo, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Sarasin,  and  Mj.  Steele)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  546.  Concturent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union*  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.     T 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (f<f    himself,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  Mr.  GrOver)  : 
H.  Res.  1177.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist killings  of  schoolchildien  in  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Apalrs.  1 

ByMr.  SHOUP:  1 

H.  Res.  1178.  Resolution  to  declare  a  mora- 
torium on  the  deelectriflcatlpn  of  rail  lines 
and  study  all  implications  at  electrification 
of  railroads:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  Res.  1179.  Resolution  to  rescind  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  lifting  restrictions  on  beef  Im- 
ports; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allin, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 
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By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.  Res.  1180.  Resolution  re<)uestlng  that 
each  of  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  thei  Canal  Zone! 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trusi  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  conduct  a  siivey  or  study 
to  determine  the  views  of  their  eitizens  with 
respect  to  abortion  laws;  to  thie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  nUe  XXli.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

499.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to 
the  terrorist  killings  in  Israel;  Ito  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affair* 

600.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relativelto  the  desig- 
nation of  American  Business  JDay;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 


JLUnONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  X)QI,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK 
H.R.  16430.  A  blU  to  requ„. 
Claims  Settlement  Commission 
redetermine    the    claims    of 
against   the  Government  of  I 
other  purposes;    to   the   Co: 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  V: 
H.R.  15431.  A  blU  for  the  re 


the  Foreign 
reopen  and 
•rge  Radln 
ly,  and  for 

Ittee  on  the 


la: 
if  of  Edward 


J.    Callahan;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.  Res.  1181.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 

(HJl.  16403)    entitled  "A  bUl  ior  the  relief 

of  Marlln  Toy  Products,  Inc.,  Ito  the  Chief 

Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  CHalms  pursu 


ant  to  sections  1492  and  260( 
United   States    Code,   as   ameqded; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


of  title  28, 
to   the 


PETITIONS,  ETC, 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XZ II,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  jcierk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

449.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Petltl<>n  of  Ruth  E. 
Bandy  and  other  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Manpower  A<lmlnlstratlon, 
Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  the  competitive 
service  status  of  positions  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Manpower  Administration  after  its 
transfer  to  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  ^e  District  of 
Columbia.  j 

450.  Also,  petition  of  the  Creek  CJoimty  Bar 
Association.  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  relative  to  no- 
fault  automobile  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRATXR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJ5..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Direct  us,  O  Lord,  In  all  our  doings, 
with  Tliy  most  gracious  favor,  and  fur- 
ther us  with  Thy  continual  help;  that  In 


all  our  works  begun,  continued,  and 
ended  in  Thee,  we  may  glorify  Thy  holy 
name  and  finally,  by  Thy  mercy,  obtain 
everlasting  life,  through  J^sus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP 
DENT  PRO 


ACTING   PRESI- 
TEMjPORE 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commui  ilcation  to  the 


Senate  from  the  President  fro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastlano)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

I  U.S.   SXNA^, 

PRZSIDEKt  PRO  TI ICPORE, 

Washington.,  D.C..  Ju  le  17.  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  fto:  n  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  H>n.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  Stat  i  of  Alabama, 
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to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Cbalr  during 
my  absence. 

jAmB  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


Policy  Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  13,  1974,  Mr.  Hart,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  reported 
favorably,  with  amendments,  on  Jime  14, 
1974,  tile  bill  (HJl.  11537)  to  extend  and 
expand  the  authority  for  carrying  out 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams on  military  reservations,  smd  to 
authorize  the  implementation  of  such 
programs  on  certain  public  lands  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  93-934)  there- 
on, which  was  printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  «eadlng  of 
the  Journal  of  tixe  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, June  13,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12165)  to  au- 
tiiorlze  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  certain  works  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  to  control  the  sa- 
linity of  water  delivered  to  users  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14434) 
making  appropriations  for  energy  re- 
search and  development  activities  of 
certain  departments,  independent  execu- 
tive agencies,  bureaus,  offices,  and  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  agrees 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Slack,  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr. 
Cederbesg,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
RoBXsoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  McDade,  and 
Mr.  Ruth  were  appointed  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13839)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  537)  designat- 
ing the  21  days  from  June  14  to  July  4, 
1974,  as  a  period  to  honor  America. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  13839)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Economic 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  537)  designating  the  21  days  from 
June  14  to  July  4.  1974,  as  a  period  to 
honor  America  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar  for  unobjected-to  measures 
pursuant  to  rule  VHI  be  waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  SPEAKERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  In  the  order  of 
speakers  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  be  replaced  in  the  scale  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska   (Mr.  Hruska). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
.  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXPRESSIONS   OF   CONFIDENCE    IN 
SECRETARY  KISSINGER 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
ncwsraper  columnists  generally  have  re- 
acted to  the  unwarranted  assault  on  the 
Secretary  of  State  predictably,  and  al- 
most uniformly  in  favor  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  of  the  position  taken  by  him  in 
this  controversy. 

Of  course,  we  are  in  the  era  of  dirty 
tricks,  which  we  have  condemned  in  the 
past,  and  in  my  opinion  it  Is  a  dirty 
trick  to  create  false  Impressions  about 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  think  we  have 
had  enough  dirty  tricks,  and  it  Is  time 
that  everybody  abjured  them  wholly; 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  call  these  things 
by  their  proper  names.  When  they  hap- 
pen to  some  people  they  are  called  dirty 
tricks;  when  they  happen  to  other  peo- 
ple, they  are  called  anything  from  se- 
mantic differences  to  perjury.  We  have 
witnessed  a  ridiculous  exercise  here  in 
police  court  tactics,  and  I  deplore  It. 

I  recently  put  Into  the  Record  a  col- 
umn by  Mr.  Msu'quls  Childs.  I  note  there 
was  a  similar  column  by  Mr.  Joseph  Al- 
sop.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  an  article  entitled  "Character 
Assassination,"  written  by  Gould  Lin- 
coln smd  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News  of  June  15,  1974,  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Dirty  Linen  In  a  Teacup," 
written  by  Charles  Bartlett  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star-News  of 
the  same  date:   an  article  written  by 


Richard  Wilson  entitled  "Watergate  Has 
Gone  Too  Far";  and  the  lead  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Star-News 
of  yesterday,  Jime  16,  1974,  entitled 
"Watergate:    A  New  Level  of  Inanity." 

All  of  these  articles  make  the  same 
point.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'  (See  exhibits  1,  2,  and  3.) 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  add  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  yesterday's  Star-News  edi- 
torial, there  Is  the  comment  that  the 
President  should  come  forward  and  make 
it  clear  that  he  initiated  the  order  for 
electronic  surveillance. 

How  short  memory  is.  Because  a  few 
months  ago,  in  a  public  statement,  the 
President  said  exactly  that.  He  said  it  to 
the  point,  and  he  said  it  clearly:  that  he 
had  initiated  this  surveillance.  This 
should  be  enough.  Public  memory  being 
as  short  as  it  is,  even  the  editorial 
writer  has  forgotten. 

I  call  attention  to  the  appearance  on 
"Pace  the  Nation"  yesterday  of  Mr. 
William  Ruckelshaus,  the  former  Acting 
Director  of  the  FBI,  who  completely  con- 
firms the  previous  statements  made  by 
Dr.  Kissinger.  He  has  done  so  also  in 
meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  did  the  former  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Elliot  Richardson. 

Tomorrow  further  inquiry  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  <m  Foreign  Relations  will 
begin.  I  hope  it  can  be  handled  expedi- 
tiously. Dr.  Kissinger  is  entitled  to  have 
his  name  cleared,  even  though  It  should 
never  have  been  smeared  by  this  type  of 
vicious,  irresponsible  reporting. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, to  proceed  immediately  and 
promptly,  and  then  to  make  their  re- 
port, which  in  my  judgment  will  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  report  as  we  have  al- 
ready made. 

EZRIBIT    1 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News,  June  15, 

1974] 

Chabact^  AssASsnf  atioh 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

Character  assassination  has  become  the 
new — and  old — way  of  life  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  latest  victim  Is  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

The  gossip  hounds  are  In  full  cry,  seeking 
to  drag  him  down.  They  began  months  ago 
attacking  President  Nixon,  whom  they  now 
seek  to  Impeach  as  having  been  responsible 
for  Watergate  and  all  its  related  charges. 
Including  lying  about  cover-up  attempts. 
They  are  now  fastening  13ielr  teeth  in  the 
pants  of  Vice  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  be- 
cause, as  they  say.  he  blows  hot  and  cold 
over  his  support  of  the  President  and  what 
he  does. 

Kissinger,  in  a  long  and  heated  press  con- 
ference in  Salzburg,  threatened  to  resign 
from  bis  office  if  be  was  not  completely  and 
publicly  cleared  of  the  charges  made  In  tbe 
Washington  Poet  and  foUowed  up  in  the  news 
media  that  he  had  wiretaps  made  on  four 
newsmen  and  13  members  of  his  staff,  their 
conversations  and  their  actions,  all  this  In 
1969-1971.  The  Washington  Poet  claimed  It 
had  obtained  the  information  about  Kis- 
singer's orders  for  taps  not  from  the  files 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  or 
through  leaks  by  any  of  Its  mraabers,  but 
from  the  flies  of  the  FBI  Itself,  which  were 
marked  "secret"  and  subject  to  executive 
privilege. 

Many  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  are  rushing  to  defend  Kissinger  and 
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urging  blm  not  to  resign.  Dispatches  from 
the  Middle  East  and  from  abroad  are  aaylng 
that  a  Kissinger  resignation  would  be  a 
disaster  to  the  conduct  of  VS.  foreign  af- 
fairs, leaving  a  great  void. 

It  la  understaodable  that  Kissinger  should 
have  felt  Indignant  to  find  he  was  being 
charged  with  lying  and  even  perjury  In  his 
statements  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Instead  of  being  praised  for 
bringing  about  arrangements  of  real  mean- 
ing, looking  to  peace  between  the  Arab  na- 
tions and  Israel,  an  accomplishment  which 
'  was  being  balled  abroad  and  indeed  in  this 
country.  But  such  has  been  the  reward  of 
others,  among  them  Richard  Nlzon. 

Character  assassination,  however,  has  been 
the  reward  of  many  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  Indeed,  almost  all  from  General  Wash- 
ington down  the  line,  soma  of  them  weak 
and  others  strong.  Washington  was  called  a 
dimib  bead  who  never  won  a  battle  in  the 
war  for  ftesdofn  from  England,  but  always 
retreated,  until  tbe  French  came  to  his  aid. 
"niomas  Jefferson  was  charged  with  running 
away  from  his  home  by  the  back  door  as  the 
British  charged  his  front  door. 

In  more  modern  times,  Woodrow  Wilson,  a 
strong  president,  whether  you  like  him  or  not, 
was  called  by  the  gossips,  "Peck's  bad  boy," 
a  relic  at  bii  presidency  of  Princeton  Uni- 
Terslty.  Warren  O.  Harding  died  of  a  broken 
beart,  ikot  only  because  he  was  charged  with 
illicit  love  affairs,  but  because  he  was  be- 
trayed by  supposed  friends,  some  of  them  in 
bis  Cabinet. 

nvnklln  D.  Roosevelt,  four  times  eleded 
president,  is  remembered  not  only  as'havlng 
Tlolated  the  two-term  tradition  for  presi- 
dents, but  also  as  having  allowed  the  Rus- 
sians to  pull  the  wool  over  his  eyes  and  move 
into  West  Germany  and  Berlin,  a  cause  of 
trouble  to  this  day,  and  for  his  proposal  to 
"pack"  tbe  Supreme  Court,  to  get  his  New 
Deal  laws  to  be  held  constitutional. 

DnTT  LiMXIt  IN  A  Tbacdf 

(By  Cbarles  BarUett) 

To  mix  a  few  metaphors,  tba  Henry  Kls- 
sliiger  fracas  appears  to  ba  a  matter  of  wash- 
ing dlrtf  Unen  In  a  teacup  tempest. 

First  of  all.  tbe  secretary  of  State  Is  ap- 
parently not  bluffing  when  he  says  he  will 
resign  if  this  challenge  to  his  honor  is  not 
exptmged.  Kissinger's  loyalty  to  his  Image 
Invariably  transcends  other  considerations, 
and  his  mood  is  said  to  be  angry  and  deter- 
mined. After  all,  retirement  at  the  peak  of 
diplomatic  accomplishment  could  be  wise  and 
timely. 

Secondly,  President  Nixon,  far  more  antag- 
onistic than  Kissinger  toward  leaks  and  the 
press  and  Inevitably  suspicious  of  the  young 
Intellects  assembled  for  the  Kissinger  staff, 
seems  determined  to  stay  out  of  the  fracas. 
Tbe  bugging  Incident  reflects  Nixon's  spirit 
and  inclinations  far  more  than  Kissinger's 
and  the  President  could  ease  the  present  sit- 
uation with  a  clear  endorsement  of  what  was 
done.  But  the  bland  statement  he  issued  In- 
stead Is  a  sign  that  he  means  to  let  his  sub- 
ordinate take  tbe  heat  on  this  one. 

It  is  also  a  sign  of  their  brittle,  complex 
and  wary  relationship,  another  Inducement 
to  Kissinger's  retirement.  Eighteen  months 
ago  Nixon  was  ready  to  fire  Kissinger  because 
be  felt  he  had  not  been  loyal  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  1072  Christmas  bombing  Kis- 
singer survived  then  as  a  Nixon  ofSclal  only 
because  the  President  encountered  adversity, 
an<}  his  star  has  been  rising  while  the  Presi- 
dent's faded.  There  is  bitter  feeling  in  the 
White  Uoase  that  the  secretary  of  State  baa 
been  high-handed  In  taking  advantage  of  the 
Watergate  bind. 

Klsalngei*  baa  clearly  belied  bis  past  dem- 
onstratlonii  of  finesse  in  handling  the  issue 
of  the  tapped  aides.  If  be  had  stayed  charac- 
teristically candid,  he  could  have  burled  the 
affair  at  tbe  outset.  Instead  be  baa  allowad 


press  attention  to  focus  cm)  the  peripheral 
question  of  who  ordered  Ute  taps  cod  baa 
seemed  to  hedge  bis  own  rfle.  FeAaps  out 
of  embarrassment  he  has  I^t  his  defenaive 
behavior  encourage  the  assaults  of  the  press 
conference  prosecutors.  ] 

The  ugly  style  In  wblcf  two  of  those 
prosecutors  put  their  questions  as  last 
week's  press  conference  ha<  the  look  of  a 
reach  for  TV  coverage.  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  prosecute  Kissinger  for  perjury 
insist  that  he  be  measured  by  the  same  yard- 
stick of  truthfulness  which  bas  been  applied 
to  other  presidential  aides  to  the  Watergate 
probe.  They  are  willing  to  destroy  him  be- 
cause they  believe  be  has  U«d. 

This  Is  an  extraordinarily  stem  Jtidgment, 
an  extreme  example  of  reportorlal  righteous- 
ness. Kissinger's  testimony  belittling  his  role 
In  the  wiretaps  was  an  effort  to  protect  bis 
image,  not  an  obstruction  of  Justice.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Nixon  aides  who  are  being 
punished  for  perjtiries  In  the  Watergate  case 
plainly  lied  because  they  wanted  to  obactu-e 
what  really  happened  in  a  case  related  to 
the  crime  of  burglary. 

If  Kissinger  did  Indeed  minimize  his 
association  with  the  FBI  taps,  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  obstructed  Justice  because  it  was 
not  In  1968  illegal  to  eavesdrop  in  domestic 
cases  Involving  national  security.  It  was  not, 
then  as  now,  a  nice  thing  to  do,  but  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Committee  has 
examined,  case  by  case,  the  targets  o*  tbe 
taps  and  failed  to  contest  Kissinger's  Judg- 
ment that  tbe  potential  damage  of  the  leaks 
Justified  a  distasteful  resort  to  bugs. 

So  the  proescutors  are  exercised  over  what 
seems  to  be  a  small  Issue.  Did  Kissinger  urge 
the  taps  or  did  he  merely  accede  to  a  strat- 
egy proposed  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  or  the 
President?  Varkius  bits  are  being  leaked, 
but  Hoover's  memorandum  on  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  Oval  Office  Is  described  as  ambig- 
uous by  responsible  men.  Uie  confused  in- 
terpretations by  members  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  make  it  apparent  that  the 
evidence  la  not  clear  cut. 

The  nation,  worried  that  Washington  has 
lost  Its  perspective,  will  not  be  reassured  by 
this  episode.  It  can  only  feed  the  widespread 
suspickm  that  tbe  Investigators  and  prosecu- 
tors are  out  to  level  everyone  in  sight.  They 
will  do  better  to  atlck  cl96f  to  tbe  central 
issue  of  Impeachment. 


itlck  cioa  I  to 
ent.       \ 


EXHIBTT   2 


Too  Fab 


Watebcatk  Has  Goni 

(By  Richard  Wll  ion) 

As  In  most  human  affairs,  ihlngs  will  never 
be  quite  the  same  after  thte  emotional  ex- 
plosion of  Henry  A.  Klssingtr.  His  threat  to 
resign  as  secretary  of  State  if  his  "honor" 
is  not  svistained  must  be  taken  very  serloiisly 
if  only  because,  once  Injecte^  into  public  de- 
bate, this  idea  may  develop  k  self-propelling 
character. 

That  would  be  an  appalling  consequence 
of  tbe  Watergate  madness.  Its  prospect  tends 
to  crystallize  the  view  shared  by  an  Increas- 
ing ninnber  that  Watergate  has  gone  too 
far  If  it  drives  to  distraction  a  brilliant 
diplomatic  strategist  and  begotiator  with 
Kissinger's  acknowledged  achievements. 

Kissinger  certainly  had  in, mind  dramatiz- 
ing that  point  in  his  emotion-laden  press 
conference  In  Salzbtu-g.  Btit  to  Judge  his 
action  as  a  tactic  in  confrontation  politics 
seriously  underestimates  tje  gravity  with 
which  the  problem  ought  i>  be  viewed. 

Watergate  has.  In  fact,  gone  too  far.  It 
is  undermining  stable  government  and  con- 
strucUve  policy.  It  must  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion  without  delay.      j 

And  so  Kissinger's  tense  ultimatum  was 
far  from  silly,  but  a  bold  expression  of  a 
conviction  which  has  beenj  bearing  in  on 
him  for  months  that  larg4  affairs  cannot 
be  conducted  in  a  crisis  of  confidence  which 
is  continuously  extended  day  after  day. 


Inferences,  Innuendo,  accusations  con- 
stantly  repeated,  never  proved  or  dlaimrved 
and  subject  to  continuous  Intejpretation  and 
relnterpretatlon,  have  created  a  poisonous 
atmosphere  suffocating  Washington. 

In  the  next  couple  of  week*,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  review  the  Kissin- 
ger case  and  probably  oome  out  where  It 
was  in  the  first  place.  The  committee  had 
evidence  from  the  beginning  from  which  a 
prosecutor's  mind  could  draw  Inference  that 
Kissinger  did  more  than  merely  go  along  in 
a  Nixon-approved  wiretapping  project  to  find 
the  source  of  national  security  leaks  which 
were  compromising  secret  international  ne- 
gotiations and  actions. 

In  its  15-1  vote  for  Klsalng^'8  oonflnna- 
tion,  the  {committee  In  effect  decided  to  sub- 
ordinate such  Inferences  to  tke  larger  con- 
sideration that  Kissinger's  ^eat  achieve- 
ments overwhelmingly  qualified  him  to  be 
secretary  of  State.  ■ 

The  committee  has  already!  Judged  that 
what  he  told  them  was  moi«  compelling 
than  such  evidence  as  was  provided  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover's  written  Justifications  of  FBI 
action  as  on  orders  by  Kissinger.  In  any  case, 
Kissinger's  Inirolvement  with  •wiretaps  that 
were  both  Justifiable  and  precedented  was  not 
enough  to  dishonor  him. 

But  the  innuendoe  arising  ftom  unnamed 
sources  In  tbe  House  Judiciary  Committee 
that  Kissinger  lied  about  his  tatvolvement  re- 
quired Kissinger  to  say  move  (and  he  has 
done  so).  He  will  appear  ag«ln  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  convince 
its  members  he  did  not  lie  to  them.  This 
is  a  course  fitting  Kissinger's  ^wn  standards 
of  honor.  { 

The  largw  question  is  how  touch  more  of 
this  the  country  can  stand,  and  if  Kissinger 
has  brought  that  point  to  the  forefront  of 
public  consciousness  be  will  have  done  a 
good  thing. 

But  there  is  always  the  flsk  that  tbe 
Watergate  madness,  magnifytog  minor  der- 
Mictions  tnto  monstrous  crim^.  wUl  In  tbe 
end  suffocate  tbe  most  briliiani  International 
negotiator  of  this  century. 

That  would  be  a  very  high  penalty  to  pay 
for  acts  Intended  to  prevent  the  sabotage 
of  American  p<dicy  through  i  leaked  secret 
infonnatton.  ! 

Sen.  Goldwater  Is  right.  Klsainger  would 
have  been  derelict  In  his  ditty  if  he  bad 
not  cooperated  In  using  every  legal  means 
to  stop  the  leaking  of  top  cUuntfled  mate- 
rial and  held  tbe  leakers  to  Recount. 

But  in  tbe  upside-down  wt^Id  of  Wato'- 
gate.  the  culprits  are  not  tboee  who  were 
passing  out  claasifled  Infom^ation  on  se- 
cret American  negotiating  posltl<»s  In  nu- 
clear arms  talks,  but  those  who  were  trying 
to  stop  it.  This  is  why  It  cannot  be  excluded 
that  Kissinger  will  become  so  ensnared  In 
emotional  Intrigue  that  his  ttveat  to  resign 
may  propel  Itself  Into  a  ridl^lous  fulfill- 
ment which  would  shame  tho^  who  would 
bring  him  down. 


WATzacATx: 


ExHisrr  3 
A   New   Ixvel 
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Of  all  the  ezciiralons  Into  absurdity  that 
Watergate  has  produced,  the  cxirrent  charges 
leveled  against  Secretary  of  Starte  Henry  Kis- 
singer strike  us  as  tbe  most  l^izarre.  Essen- 
tially, we  are  being  asked  to  beHeve  that  Kis- 
singer has  lied  about  bis  role  to  a  five-year- 
old  wiretap  incident  in  whlcbTl)  the  secre- 
tary readUy  concedes  bis  partiiclpatton  and 
2)  no  apologies  whatever  are  called  for. 

Through  it  all,  there  is  the  strong  impli- 
cation that  the  taps  placed  ob  the  phones 
of  13  White  House  officials  and  four  news- 
men In  1969  were  either  Ulegal  or,  If  not 
that,  then  somehow  disgraceful.  There  is  the 
f  lusher  implication  that  the  people  w*o  were 


placed  under  surveillance  were 


political    Infidelity    to   the    M  [ministration 
rather  than  of  being  security  ^Isks. 


suspected  of 


!       i 
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There  Is  not  the  slightest  shred  of  evidence 
that  we  know  of  to  sustain  such  allegations 
The  taps  were  ordered  after  a  series  of  seri- 
ous security  leaks  that  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  1969  which  were  traced  to  unknown  staff 
members  of  the  National  Security  Council. 
They  were  applied  under  procedures  that 
were  entirely  legal  at  the  time.  No  one  ap- 
parently questions  the  fact  that  it  was  Kis- 
singer's duty  as  assistant  for  national  se- 
ciurity  to  bring  the  leaks  to  the  attention  of 
President  Nixon.  No  one,  so  far  as  we  know, 
denies  that  the  taps  were  ordered  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  advice  of  John  Mitchell,  then 
attorney  general,  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  then 
the  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Each  of  the  authorizations  was  duly 
signed  by  the  attorney  general,  as  required  by 
the  law  at  that  time. 

Kissinger  has  said  subsequently  that  he 
foiind  the  business  of  bugging  his  own  sub- 
ordinates "distasteful"  and  that  is  perfectly 
understandable.  He  has  said  at  various  times 
that  the  effective  functioning  of  the  gov- 
ernment— or  might  add  any  organization  or 
family — depends  on  at  least  a  modicum  of 
trast  among  its  members. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  any  government 
has  not  only  the  right,  but  the  most  solemn 
obligation  to  protect  its  essential  secrets — 
particularly  those  in  the  area  of  national 
security.  When  violations  of  security  occiu: 
on  a  massive  scale — as  they  did  in  leaks  on 
military  operations  In  Indochina,  in  the  In- 
Ma-Pakistan  war.  In  the  American  nego- 
tiatliig  position  in  the  SALT  talks  and  In  the 
Pentagon  and  Anderson  Papers — it  is  not 
only  right  but  essential  that  tbe  most  effec- 
tive measures  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
hemorrhage.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
wiretapping  of  telephones — distasteful  as  it 
may  be  under  normal  circumstances,  is  prac- 
ticed by  every  government  in  the  world.  It 
would  be  completely  legal  and  Justified  in 
the  United  States  today  under  the  stricter 
procedures  that  have  been  established  since 
1909. 

So  Henry  Ellssinger,  in  our  view,  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  be  ashamed  of  in  complain- 
ing about  the  security  leaks  that  led  to  the 
wiretaps.  The  whole  issue,  in  fact,  boils  down 
to  the  question  of  whether  that  complaint. 
In  Uie  circumstances,  amounted  to  a  "re- 
"quest"  or  a  "demand"  or  an  "initiation"  of 
the  wiretaps.  And  that,  again  In  our  view, 
amounts  to  one  of  the  more  inane  quibbles 
that  has  ever  distracted  an  already  over- 
wrought nation. 

What  possible  difference  does  it  make,  after 
all?  What  If  somebody  comes  up  with  a  frag- 
ment of  presidential  tape  with  Nixon's  voice 
saying  that  "Henry  .  .  .  wanted  It"?  What  if 
a  memorandum  Is  unearthed  In  the  files  of 
the  FBI  saying  that  the  security  check  was 
Kissinger's  idea? 

Since  it  is  quite  clear  that  Kissinger  knew 
that  the  people  whose  names  he  supplied  to 
the  FBI  would  be  investigated  and  In  all 
probability  wiretapped,  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  reasonable  to  Mr.  Nixon,  Hoover  or 
anyone  else  to  asstune  that  the  names  were 
the  equivalent  of  a  request  from  Kissinger. 
The  secretary  himself  has  made  no  secret  of 
tbe  part  be  played  in  the  process,  only  in- 
sisting that  the  original  decision  to  tap  the 
phones  was  made  by  others.  Indeed,  it  is 
abundantly  obvious  that  only  the  President 
had  the  authority  to  make  such  a  decision. 

It  is  a  measure  of  Mr.  Nixon's  difficulties 
that  he  has  not  stepped  forward  and  assumed 
responsibllty  for  the  ordered  stirvelllauce. 
And  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  madness  that 
Watergate  has  inflicted  on  all  of  us  that 
this  utterly  inconsequential  affair  should 
threaten  to  terminate  the  career  of  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  gifted  public  servants 
that  this  century  has  produced. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENIX  ,R 

Mr.  MANSFIELiD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  896.  899.  900,  and  901. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first 
measure. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3355 )  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  appropriations  to 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
on  a  continuing  basis,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  sunendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That  section  709  of  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-513:  84 
Stat.  1284;  21  U.S.C.  904)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  $125,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
(160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977,  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1978.  and  $225,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1979". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


and  twenty  thousand  shall  be  for  tbe  iise  of 
tbe  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 


PRINTING  OF  REVISED  EDITION  OF 
:iOUSE   DOCUMENT   "OUR  FLAG" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  454)  to  authorize  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  "Our  Flag,"  and  to  pro- 
vide for  additionsd  copies,  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  with  illustra- 
tions, a  revised  edition  of  the  House  docu- 
ment "Our  Flag";  and  that  two  hundred 
seventy-two  thousand  and  five  hundred  ad- 
ditional copies  be  printed,  of  which  two 
hundred  twenty-one  thousand  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives, 
and  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 


PRINTING  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OP 
"OUR  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT, 
WHAT  IS  IT?  HOW  DOES  IT 
WORK?" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res,  455)  to  provide  for  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  "Our  Amerlccui  Gov- 
ernment. What  Is  It?  How  Does  It 
Work?"  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  Ho\ise  document  "Our  American 
Government.  What  Is  It?  How  Does  It 
Work?";  and  that  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  additional  copies  be  printed, 
of  which  four  hundred  and  forty-two  thou- 
sand shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  one  hundred  and  three 
thousand  aball  be  lor  the  use  of  tbe  Senate, 


ORDER  TO  REPRINT  AS  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT  OP  BROCHURE  "HOW 
OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE" 

Hie  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  201)  to  reprint  the  brochure  en- 
titled "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made"  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administraticm  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  after  line  2,  insert 
a  r:w  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  There  shaU  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  fifty-one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred additional  copies  of  tbe  document  speci- 
fied in  section  1  of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  tbe  brochure 
entitled  "How  Oiur  Laws  Are  Made",  as  set 
out  In  House  Document  Numbered  92-323 
of  tbe  Ninety -second  Congress,  be  printed  as 
a  House  document,  with  a  suitable  paperback 
cover  of  a  st^-Ie,  design,  and  color,  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  JudlclELTy  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  with  a  foreword  by  tbe  Honorable 
Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Junior;  and  that  there  be 
printed  two  hundred  and  forty -one  thousand 
additional  copies,  of  which  twenty  thousand 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  balance  prorated  to  tbe 
Members  of  tbe  House  of  RepreaentatlTes. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  tbe  use 
of  the  Senate  fifty-one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred additional  ct^iee  of  tbe  docun>ent  spec- 
ified in  section  1  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  06  the  Executive  Calendar, 
and  the  clerk  will  state  the  first 
nomination. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
read  the  nomination  of  John  C.  Saw- 
hill,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Later  in  the  day  the  following  proceed- 
ings were  held  on  this  nomlnatton: 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  Senator  had  notified  me  last  week — ^I 
do  not  recall  the  day — that  he  wished 
to  be  notified  when  the  nominatioci  of 
Mr.  John  C.  Sawhill,  to  be  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, would  be  called  up  for  conslderaXion. 

Mr.  Sawhill's  name  was  called  up  this 
morning  when  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  previous  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
in  confirming  the  nomination  oS  Mr. 
Sawhill  be  vitiated,  and  that  the  name 
go  on  the  calendar. 
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I  say  this  with  the  intent  to  visit  with 
the  Senator  who  wished  to  be  notified, 
and  to  state  to  him  that  it  will  be  the 
intent  of  the  leadership  to  take  up  the 
nomination  at  a  very  early  moment, 
hopefully  by  tomorrow,  and  that  the 
Senator  can,  of  course  be  present  and 
can  make  whatever  statonent  he  wishes. 
The  leadership  feels  that  this  is  a  very 
Important  position,  and  that  It  ought  to 
be  nUed. 

If  there  are  no  overridintr  cox«idera- 
tions  which  indicate  that  the  confirma- 
tion should  not  go  forv^'ard,  then  the 
Senate  ought  to  act  expeditiously.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  time  the  nomination  came  up  earlier 
today.  I  have  checked  with  the  desk.  The 
name  has  not  yet  gone  down  to  the  White 
House. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  the  name  will 
go  back  on  the  calendar.  I  give  assurance 
to  the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  that  I  will  immediately  contact  the 
Senator  to  whom  I  alluded  and  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  expedite  action  on  the 
nomination,  if  no  objection  is  made. 

Mr.  GRIFTTN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  recognize  the  situation.  These 
things  do  happen  from  time  to  time.  I 
recognize  the  cooperation  that  we  have 
received  from  the  majority  leadership 
on  occasion  when  the  request  of  a  Sen- 
ator has  been  overlooked  inadvertently. 

I  appreciate  the  assurance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  that  this  im- 
portant nomination  will  be  brought  up 
expeditiously. 

It  is  imderstandable  diat  there  may  be 
some  opposition  to  the  nomination.  The 
Senator,  certainly,  whoever  it  is,  is  with- 
in his  rights  in  seeking  to  be  notified. 
Certainly,  under  those  circimistances, 
nominations  should  not  be  confirmed  on 
a  unanimous-consent  basis.  TtoaX,  Sena- 
tor should  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  opposition  or  reservation,  what- 
ever the  case  may  be,  and  have  the  op- 
portimlty,  if  he  wishes,  to  register  his 
opposition  and  have  a  rollcall  vote,  if 
that  is  what  he  chooses. 

Certainly,  the  nomination  should  not 
stay  on  the  calendar  very  long,  particu- 
larly under  these  circumstances.  I  ap- 
preciate that  at  the  earliest  moment,  I 
hope  early  this  week,  the  nomination 
will  be  called  up,  and  the  Senate  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  its  will. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  disting\iished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  for  his  imderstanding, 
courtesy  and  cooperation,  all  of  which 
are  usual.  I  must  say  that  I  am  deeply 
appreciative.  Had  I  been  in  the  Cham- 
ber, I  would  have  called  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  had  inadvertently  overlooked 
telling  the  leader  about  the  Senators 
request.  It  was  an  oversight  oh  my  part. 
I  appreciate  the  understanding  of  all 
Senators. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASX7RY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  iwoceed- 
ed  to  read  siindry  nominatiinm  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmaas  consent  that  the  nomlnatloiu 
be  considered  ea  bloc^^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecticn.  the  nomlnatlona 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


po" 


U.S.  TAX  pDTJRT 

The  second  assistalit  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Richard  C.  Wil- 
bur, of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed.  J 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nomina^ons. 

The  ACTING  PREJSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIV  S  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration  of  legi^ative  business. 

The  ACTING  PRH3IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectu>n,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  "IHE  LIVESTOCK, 
POULTRY.  ANEJ  EGG  INDUS- 
TRIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  last  a  bipaitisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators gathered  in  an  emergency  meeting 
to  discuss  the  crises  the  entire  livestock, 
poultry,  and  egg  iadustries  arf  now 
facing. 

Fed  cattle  prices  lave  declined  by  25 
percent  in  the  last  6  inonths.  feeder  cat- 
tle by  almost  the  sfune  amount,  hogs 
have  declined  by  43  percent,  turkeys  are 
selling  for  24  percent  less  this  May  than 
a  year  ago,  jrollers  about  13  percent  less, 
and  eggs  are  37  percent  lower  than  in 
January  of  this  year. 

We  are  seeing  evUdence  that  cattle 
feeders  are  currently  losing  from  $100  to 
$200  per  head  of  catfle  and  hog  produc- 
ers $30  per  hog. 

If  these  conditions  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  entire  livettock  farming  com- 
plex faces  imminent,  and  total  collapse. 
Farmers  face  banktuptcy  tLat  would 
mean  the  loss  of  a  lifetime's  work,  as  well 
as  a  precipitous  drop  in  livestock  produc- 
tion. This  not  only  etidangers  individual 
farmers  but  also  thi  economy,  agricul- 
ture in  general,  rural  communities,  small 
banks,  and  the  American  people  as  a 
whole.  I 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  that  meet- 
ing on  June  13,  44  Senators  sent  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

What  those  Senators  recommended 
imanimously,  and  what  we  called  upon 
the  President  to  do,  fras  as  follows : 

(1)  Exercise  the  atjthorlty  you  now  have 
under  the  existing  meat  Import  law  (Public 
Law  M-482)  to  prevent  the  dumping  oX  sur- 
plus world  supplies  of  meat  on  American 
markets.  In  tbis  connection,  we  note  tbat 
Japan,  Canada,  and  tUe  European  Econconlc 
Community  have  imposed  restrictions  on  tbe 
Importation  of  meat  into  those  areas  In  or- 
der to  protect  their  lQ4ustrles. 

(3)  Immediately  Inl^te  substantial  gov- 
ernment purchases  of  red  meat  and  poultry 


to  upgrade  the  diets  of  o«r  Nation's  school 
children  and  to  use  In  oiv  commodity  dis- 
tribution program.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense should  also  be  directed  to  make  addi- 
tional purchases  for  use  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. This  is  imperative  since  tbe  cold  storage 
stocks  of  red  meat  in  the  United  States  are 
currently  over  one  bUllon  {sounds.  To  main- 
tain such  excesses  not  only  Injures  the  mar- 
ket, but  Is  not  humane,  given  the  needs  of 
our  children,  aged,  and  poor  people. 

(3)  Exhort  the  wholesale  and  retaU  com- 
munity to  pass  on  now  to  tbe  consumers  of 
this  Nation  the  meat  bargains  all  of  this 
country  shoxold  enjoy.  If  volimtary  action  is 
not  taken  by  the  Industry,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  be  directed  to  begin  a 
complete  and  thoroiigh  investigation,  with 
the  results  made  public  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  we  propose  these  actions  In 
the  best  Interest  of  all  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  The  food  chain — firom  farm  to  con- 
sumer— must  not  be  broken  or  weakened. 
And  the  total  Is  no  stronger  than  the  weakest 
link.  Today  the  Uvestocfc  Industry  Is  that 
link.  It  must  receive  immediate  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tinanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
which  I  have  previoutly  referred,  to- 
gether with  the  signatures  thereon,  be 
printed  in  the  Rscokd  ^t  this  point. 

There  being  no  obj^tion,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows:  { 

UB.   SXNATK, 

OfTICE  or  THE  Maj^utt  Leades, 
Waahington,  Dtp..  June  13. 1974. 
The  PKSsroiNT, 
T)ie  White  House, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  PBEsroENr:  T^ls  morning,  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senators  gathered  In  an 
emergency  meeting  to  discuss  the  crises  the 
entire  livestock,  poultry,  and  egg  Industries 
are  now  facing. 

Ped  cattle  prices  have  «ecllned  by  26  per- 
cent In  the  last  six  months,  feeder  cattle  by 
almost  the  same  amotmt,  hogs  have  declined 
by  43  percent,  turkeys  are  selling  for  24  per- 
cent less  this  May  than  a  year  ago,  broilers 
about  13  percent  lees,  and  eggs  are  37  percent 
lower  than  In  January  of  this  year. 

We  are  seeing  evidence  that  cattle  feeders 
are  currently  losing  froa  $100  to  $200  per 
head  of  cattle  and  hog  producers  $30  per  bog. 

If  these  conditions  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  entire  livestock  famUng  complex 
faces  Imminent  and  total  collapse.  Farmers 
face  bankruptcy  that  wquld  mean  the  loss 
of  a  lifetime's  work,  as  « 
drop  m  livestock  produc 
endangers  individual  fa 
economy,  agriculture  in 
munltles,  small  banks, 
people  as  a  whole. 

Agriculture   is  Integra* 
any  sector  Is  reflected  thi 
agri-business   community 
our'  Nation   Is   tied    to 
plentiful  food   and   a 
sector.  Rural  communitt^ 
agriculture  is  lost,  and  cocisumers  would  find 
less  food  of  lower  qualitt  and  higher  cost  if 
this  situation  persists.       | 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  If  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation  understood  the  com- 
plexities and  the  implications  of  the  prob- 
lems now  facing  the  livestock  industry,  they 
would  fully  support  the  semedlal  action  now 
so  necessary  to  prevent  t  tils  total  collapse. 

Meat  and  other  high  protein  foods  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  diets  of  tbe  consxuners 
of  this  Nation.  They  ne<d  it,  farmers  want 
to  supply  it,  so  it  is  impe  -atlve  tbat  we  move 
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and  forceful  action  In  calling  a  high  level 
meeting  on  this  subject  at  the  White  House 
for  Monday. 

The  Inclusion  of  representatives  from  gov- 
ernment agencies,  meat  packing  firms,  food 
chains,  jf arm  credit  Institutions,  cattlemen, 
and  hot  producers  Is  especially  laudable.  We 
applaud  this  effort  and  sincerely  hope  that 
out  of  ihls  will  eoo»«''a  program  whereby  the 
entire  pdustjyfind  consumers  wlU  benefit. 

It  yas-^he  consensus  at  this  morning's 
meetyg  that  a  number  of  steps  might  be 
immediately  taken  which  coxUd  materially 
strengthen  the  market. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  you  to: 

(1)  Exercise  the  authority  you  now  have 
under  the  existing  meat  import  law  (Public 
Law  8a-482)  to  prevent  the  dxmiplng  of 
surplus  world  supplies  of  meat  on  American 
markets.  In  this  connection,  we  note  that 
Ji^an,  Canada,  and  tbe  European  Economic 
Community  have  Imposed  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  meat  Into  those  areas  in  order 
to  protect  their  Industries. 

(2)  Immediately  Initiate  substantial  gov- 
ernment purchases  of  red  meat  and  poultry 
to  upgrade  the  diets  of  our  Nation's  school 
children  and  to  use  In  our  commodity  dis- 
tribution program.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense should  also  be  directed  to  make  addi- 
tional purchases  for  use  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. This  is  Imperative .  since  the  cold  stor- 
age stocks  of  red  meat  In  the  United  States 
are  currently  over  one  billion  pounds.  To 
maintain  such  excesses  not  only  injvu'es  the 
market,  but  Is  not  humane,  given  the  needs 
of  our  children,  aged,  and  poor  people. 

(3)  Exhort  the  wholesale  and  retail  com- 
munity to  pass  on  now  to  the  consiimers  of 
this  Nation  the  meat  bargains  aU  of  this 
country  should  enjoy.  If  voluntary  actl<Hi 
Is  not  taken  by  the  Industry,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  be  directed  to 
begin  a  complete  and  thorough  investigation, 
with  the  results  made  public  immediately. 

Congress  pledges  and  commits  Itself  to 
move  Immediately  to  provide  credit  relief 
to  the  livestock  producers  of  this  Nation.  On 
Monday.  June  17,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  wlU  hold  hearings 
on  the  emergency  credit  bills  before  It.  The 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  foUow 
with  additional  hearings. 

Bills  WlU  be  before  the  Congress  tot  con- 
sideration within  a  week  or  two.  We  urge 
your  strong  support. 

Mr.  President,  we  propose  these  actions 
In  the  best  interest  of  all  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  The  food  chain — ^from  farm  to 
consumer — must  not  be  broken  or  weakened. 
And  the  total  U  no  stronger  than  the  weakest 
link.  Today  the  livestock  Industry  is  that 
link.  It  miist  receive  immediate  attention. 
V  Sincerely, 

Iknry  M.  Jackson,  Warren  Magniison, 
Vewey  BarUett,  James  Abourezk, 
James  B.  Allen,  Lawton  Chiles,  Harold 
E.  Hughes,  Quentln  Burdick. 
Mike  Mansfield,  Vance  Hartke,  Carl  T. 
Curtis,  Ernest  P.  Hollings,  George  Mc- 
Govem,  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Prank  E. 
Moes;  Floyd  K.  HaskeU. 
Alan  Bible,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Howard 
W.  Cannon,  Ployd  Bentsen,  Dick  Clark, 
Jim  Eastland.  John  L.  McClellan,  J.  W. 
Pulbrlght,  Sam  Nunn,  Pete  V.  Do- 
menicl,  Henry  Bellmon. 
Prank  Church,  Gale  W.  McGee,  Lee  Met- 
caif,  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Milton  R. 
Young,  Stuart  Symington,  Thomas  P. 
Eagleton,  Peter  H.  Domlnlck. 
John  Tower,  Barry  Goldwater,  James  B. 
Pearson,  Edward  J.  Gumey,  Clifford  P. 
Hansen,  Robert  Dole,  James  A. 
McClure,  Paul  J.  Fannin,  Roman 
Hruska. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
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on  the  same  subject  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Butz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, as  reported  in  an  article  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  17,  1974, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BUTZ        DOXTBTS        CmXAILED        CATTUK-PEEDINC 

Operations  Will  Cattsx  Beet  Srobtacc 

(By  William  Robblns) 
Washikgton,  June  16. — Earl  L.  Butz,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  sees  no  danger  that 
curtailed  operations  by  a  troubled  cattle  In- 
dustry will  cause  any  shortage  of  beef  for 
consxxmers. 

Commenting  on  a  new  rei>ort  showing  that 
cattle  feeders  were  fattening  fewer  steers  for 
market,  the  Secretary  said: 

"The  cattle  are  out  there  [on  farms  and 
ranches]  and  they've  got  to  come  to  market. 
We'll  have  less  grain-fattened  beef  because 
the  gains  are  being  put  on  from  the  grass, 
but  grass-fed  beef  Is  good  beef,  although  It's 
not  what  we've  grown  used  to.  But  there  wUl 
be  plenty  of  tonnage  in  the  faU." 

Tbe  Secretary  made  his  remarks  In  an  In- 
terview before  a  White  House  meeting  sched- 
uled for  tomorrow  on  the  plight  of  cattlemen. 
With  prices  continuing  in  a  long  decime, 
those  who  fatten  cattle  for  market  say  they 
are  losing  up  to  $150  on  each  animal  sold 
for  slaughter.  Industrywide,  they  say  they 
have  lost  $i.6-bUllon  since  the  decline  began 
in  early  February. 

Because  ciiirent  prices  are  below  the  cost 
of  fattening  cattle  with  expensive  grain,  feed- 
lot  operators  in  seven  states  that  lead  in  such 
operations  placed  40  per  cent  fewer  cattle  In 
their  pens  last  month  than  they  did  In  May, 
1973,  the  Agriculture  Department  reported. 

The  White  House  meeting  tomorrow  will 
focus  on  their  problems.  Representatives  at 
cattlemen,  meat  packers  and  chain  st(»«s 
have  been  mvlted. 

Dr.  Butz  said  that  the  chain  stores  would 
be  urged  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  reflect 
lower  cattle  prices  with  reductions  at  beef 
counters.  He  noted  that  the  spread  between 
farm  prices  and  retail  beef  prices  was  16  per 
cent  wider  In  April  than  a  year  earlier. 

Although  figures  for  May  have  not  yet 
been  released,  another  department  official 
said  that  they  would  show  the  spread  had 
again  widened  slightly. 

In  another  step  that  is  likely  to  aid  cat- 
tlemen. Dr.  Butz  said  that  the  department 
would  be  bujrlng  more  beef  for  school 
lunches.  The  relief  that  could  be  offered 
through  that  means  would  be  limited,  he  in- 
dicated, by  the  need  to  continue  buying  pork 
and  poultry.  Those  industries  are  also  trou- 
bled by  price  decUnes. 

Cattlemen  and  their  representatives  to 
Congress  are  urging  that  the  Administration 
also  Imptose  quotas  on  beef  Imports  and  they 
are  seeking  legislation  for  Government  guar- 
antees of  loans  to  help  feedlot  operators  and 
others  through  their  current  difficulties. 

On  those  meastires,  Secretary  Butz  held 
out  less  encouragement.  An  imposition  of 
quotas,  he  feared,  might  hamper  the  Ad- 
ministration In  Its  efforts  to  negotiate  freer 
trade  and  to  reduce  foreign  barriers  to  Amer- 
ican farm  exports. 

As  for  emergency  loans,  he  said,  "We'U 
have  to  look  hard  at  this." 

He  said  he  was  afraid  that  a  cattle-loan 
program  would  set  an  unwanted  precedent 
and  lead  others  In  farm  production  to  turn 
to  the  Government  for  credit  assistance 
whenever  they  encoimtered  setbacks  to  their 
markets. 

In  wide-ranging  remarks  during  the  inter- 
view. Dr.  Butz  made  the  foUowtog  points: 

He  continues  to  oppose  toternatlonally 
controlled  grain  reserves  as  well  as  Govern- 
ment storage  of  national  reserves. 

The  Government,  nevertheless,  wlU  not 
withdraw   from   humanitarian   policies   but 


win  seek  totematlonal  cooperation  on  aid  tat 
proper  nations. 

The  world  outlook  for  food  supplies  wlU 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  population 
growth  can  be  controlled. 

Dr.  Butz  explatoed  his  opposition  to  to- 
tematlonal control  of  grato  reserves,  saying 
that  the  have-not  nations  might  flnd  them- 
selves to  a  position  to  outvote  productog  and 
exporting  nations  and  thus  force  release  of 
supplies  from  the  reserves  prematurely. 

"The  best  safeguard  we  have  is  full  pro- 
duction," he  said,  addtog  that  the  existence 
of  this  type  of  reserve  might  tend  to  discour- 
age output  and  "you  cant  tokulate  such  sup- 
plies from  the  market." 

Turntog  to  the  question  of  aid  for  poorer 
nations,  he  said,  "We  must  never  convey  tbe 
idea  that  we  wlU  withdraw  from  humani- 
tarian commitments." 

He  noted  that  the  United  States  planned  to 
spend  $l-blllion  for  such  purpoees  next  year 
and  Indicated  that  the  Government  would 
have  to  enter  grato  markete  to  obtato  sup- 
plies for  cash  rather  than  ustog  surpluses  as 
in  the  past. 

As  for  the  distant  future.  Dr.  Bute  ob- 
served: "Malthus  was  rtght."  (Thomas  Rob- 
ert Malthus,  an  18th-century  British  political 
economist,  held  that  without  "famine  or  war 
the  world's  i>opulatlon  would  eventuaUy  ex- 
ceed the  means  for  its  sustenance.") 

"It  is  hard  to  see  a  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel, "  T>t.  Butz  said,  uiUess  population 
growth  can  be  controUed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi. 
Hruska)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Alleh)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  on  his 
comments  regarding  the  critical  econom- 
ic plight  of  our  Nation's  livestock  Indus- 
try. American  livestock  producers  and,  in 
fact.  American  agriculture  have  no 
greater  friend  than  MncE  Maksfkld. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  is  a  most 
eloquent  spokesman  and  fighter  in  the 
battle  to  enable  the  farmers  of  our  Nation 
to  obtain  their  fair  share  of  the  national  • 
income  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  Ameri- 
can prosperity. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  attend  the 
meeting,  sponsored  and  called  by  the  dis- 
tinguished S^iator  from  Montana,  of 
Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
consider  ways  and  means  to  approach  the 
problem.  1-was  pleased  to  join  in  the  let- 
ter signed  by  mwiy-Senators  to  the  Presi- 
dent asking  tiiat  he  reimpose  import 
quotas  on  beef  and  other  meats  being 
Imported  Into  the  United  States. 

Later  on  today,  along  with  many  other 
Senators,  led  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  I  ex- 
pect to  join  in  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  to  take  this  action. 
I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  about  the 
severe,  even  tragic,  conditions  existing 
today  in  oiu*  Nation's  livestock  industry. 
Our  domestic  livestock  producers  are 
being   drawn   into   an   ever-tightening 
squeeze  of  splraling  expenses  and  drop- 
ping Income.  I  have  often  observed  that 
our  farmers  and  ranchers  are  the  only 
Individuals  who  must  purchase  theh-  In-  - 
puts  at  retaU  prices  and  sell  their  outputs 
at  wholesale  prices.  One  would  think  that 
the  depressed  price  of  beef  at  the  pro- 
ducer level  would  be  reflected  at  the  su- 
permarket level,  but,  as  we  know,  this 
is  not  the  case.  Surely,  the  price  of  meat 
protein  could  be  lowered  at  the  super- 
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market  and  there  would  still  be  a  nice 
margin  of  profit.  This  would  not  only 
help  to  relieve  a  severe  pitch  on  many 
family  budgets  but  would  increase  the 
consumption  of  beef  as  well. 

Ironically,  it  was  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  that  representatives  and  spokesmen 
for  the  U.S.  cattle  industry  predicted  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  then  announced 
economic  stabilization  program  to  place  a 
ceiling  on  beef  prices.  The  result  of  that 
ill-advised  action,  later  compounded  by 
a  trucker's  strike,  totally  disrupted 
marketing  patterns. 

If  we  were  allowed  to  do  that  at  that 
time,  the  high/lows  then  would  have 
accommodated  to  the  economic  condi- 
tions and  we  would  not  have  had  the 
situation  we  have  today. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  a 
free  market  business  like  cattle  and  beef, 
the  price  of  the  product  is  set  by  supply 
and  demand.  There  are  price  fluctuations 
from  day  to  day  to  week  to  week.  How- 
ever, such  fluctuations  have  been  more 
frequent  and  sharply  wide  since  April 
of  last  year — a  factor  attributable  to  the 
disruptive  effects  of  the  economic  sta- 
bilization program. 

A  year  ago,  cattle  feeders  were  making 
a  profit.  Today,  they  are  sustaining  the 
largest  losses  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  cattle  industry.  Many  have  been 
or  are  on  the  verge  of  being  forced  out 
of  business  or  cut-back  sharply  on  their 
operations.  With  feed  costs  at  record 
high  levels,  fencing  materials  such  as 
baling  wire  at  prices  almost  beyond 
reach  and  with  fuel  and  fertilizer  costs 
mounting,  we  find  that  breakeven  prices 
on  slaughter  cattle  are  $10  or  more  per 
hundredweight  higher  than  cattle  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  and  have 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  accurate.  Since  September 
of  last  year,  cattle  feeders  in  this  Nation 
have  sustained  losses  amoimting  to  more 
than  $1.5  biUion.  Most  have  lost  much, 
if  not  all,  of  the  equity  invested  in  cattle 
during  that  period.  The  industry  is  still 
losing  some  $105  per  head  on  cattle 
ciurently  being  marketed. 

The  losses  in  the  f eedlot  industry  have 
reduced  the  demand  for  feeder  cattle  by 
ranchers  with  the  result  that  feeder  cat- 
tle prices,  also,  are  down  sharply  from 
their  1973  highs. 

Because  of  feeder  cattle  prices  being 
sharply  lower,  many  cow-calf  opera- 
tlcHis — and  we  have  thousands  of  these 
in  Alabama — might  be  expected  to  wind 
up  1974  deeply  in  the  red.  This  threatens 
the  very  futiu^  of  the  basic  cow  herd. 
If  f^er  cattle  prices  continue  to  decline, 
there  may  well  be  wholesale  liquidations 
of  basic  herds. 

Many  producers  who  have  the  alterna- 
tive of  converting  pasture  acres  to  crops, 
a  viable  alternative  to  return  more  dol- 
lars, have  already  switched  away  from 
the  production  of  feeder  cattle.  All  of 
these  actions — solely  because  of  losing 
money — portends  shortages  of  beef  for 
consiuners  in  the  years  ahead. 

Given  these  current  economic  condi- 
tions, it  is  obvious  that  the  survival  and 
stability  of  both  segments  of  the  beef 
cattle  Industry — the  cow-calf  producer 
and  the  cattle  feeder — rests  with  afflrm- 
ative  actions  which  wUl  provide  relief  to 
our  domestic  livestock  industry. 
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Within  this  very  hour  tha  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and!  Forestry,  on 
which  I  serve,  wiU  open  hearings  on  a 
variety  of  biUs  to  provide  emergency 
financial  assistance  to  the  cattle  indus- 
try. A  meaningful  flnantial  program 
should  be  adopted  which  will  provide  a 
soiu-ce  of  guaranteed  capital  to  the  live- 
stock industry  over  a  period  of  time 
which  will  enable  this  vital  sector  of  our 
agricultural  commimity  to  stabilize  itself. 
In  turn,  such  action  cannot  help  but 
preserve  a  source  of  highj  animal  pro- 
tein for  the  consuming  pu| 
prices. 

Later  today  there  will 
the  White  Hoiise  for  the  p\ 
cussing  the  difSculties  wl 
the  U.S.  beef  cattle  industi^  and  to  con- 
sider methods  of  relief. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  is 
imperative  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  take  innmedlate  action  to 
reinstate  beel  import  restraint  levels  as 
are  provided  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1J64.  I  am  advised 
that  foreign  beef  imports  this  year  rep- 
resent approximately  7  percent  of  the 
total  quality  of  beef  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Clearly,  a  r«imposition  of 
beef  import  quotas  could  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  a  profit] or  a  loss  to 
thousands  upon  thousand^  of  UJ3.  beef 
cattle  producers.  I 

I  should  like  to  point  put,  however, 
that  this  situation  is  noij  in  any  way 
peculiar  to  the  U.S.  beef  cattle  industry. 
Similar  frightening  economic  circum- 
stances exist  among  other  (vestock  com- 
modities— poultry  and  egga^  turkeys,  and 
pork.  The  price  crisis  existing  in  the  red 
meat  industry  is  merely  sjnnbolic  of  the 
vicious  cost-price  squeeze  in  which  al- 
most every  segment  of  our  domestic  live- 
stock and  protein  industries  find  them- 
selves. T 

Mr.  President,  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama has  the  largest  cattleman's  associ- 
ation in  the  United  States,  over  19,000 
strong.  Poultry  smd  beef  are  the  No.  1 
and  No.  2  cash  commodities  among  Ala- 
bama farmers  and  ranchers.  I  certainly 
do  not  intend  to  stand  idiy  by  and  see 
the  hard  work  of  these  dedicated  men 
and  women  of  the  soil  |go  down  the 
drain.  i 

The  beef  price  problemj  today  is  far 
larger  than  Just  a  farm  ano  ranch  prob- 
lem. The  situation  is  so  sefious  that  it  is 
also  a  social  problem,  Involving  the 
dietary  requirements  of  aB  our  citizens, 
and  it  is  a  national  economic  problem, 
involving  the  economic  strength  and 
well-oeing  of  our  Nation  ind  every  one 
of  us.  I 

It  is  also  possible  it  will  destroy  the 
entire  beef  industry  causing  scarcity  of 
beef  in  the  years  ahead  ^hich  will  be 
highly  damaging  to  all  tha  people  of  the 
United  States  because  ranchers  with 
their  cattle  feeder  operations  are  going 
out  of  business  by  the  hundreds  through- 
out the  coimtry  and  that  c&n  only  mean 
less  and  less  production  for  the  future. 

We  need  to  consume  more  protein 
products,  more  beef,  and  if  this  trend 
continues,  we  will  wash  out  this  entire 
industry  which  is  so  important  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  fanners  and  ranchecs  of  our  coun- 
try have  never  failed  me  and  now  the 
country  must  not  fail  them. 
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Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  time 
formerly  reserved  for  the  Sepator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  be  made 
available  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  <  Mr.  Young  ) .  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objectionJ  it  is  so 
ordered.  1 

Under  the  previous  order  (the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  is  now  recognized  jfor  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 


CATTLE  PRIC 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  market 
prices  for  cattle  have  reached  almost  in- 
tolerable levels.  The  price  of  gattle  on  the 
hoof  in  my  home  city  of  Omaha  has 
dropped  more  than  25  percent  since  Jan- 
uary. In  that  month,  the  price  of  a  choice 
steer  averaged  $47.68  per  hunfiredweight. 
According  to  the  latest  figures  for  the 
month  of  June,  the  price  of  a  choice  steer 
on  the  same  market  has  declined  to 
about  $35  per  hundredweight.  The  cattle 
industry  in  my  State  and  those  in  other 
States  cannot  afford  to  bear  the  burden 
of  this  drastic  price  drop  much  longer. 
There  must  be  some  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  relieve  this  pressure  or  a  signif- 
icant segment  of  the  Natioij's  economy 
could  face  ruin.  | 

Those  not  familiar  with  the  cattle  in- 
dustry may  find  it  difficult  td  believe  the 
severity  of  the  situation,  flut  for  the 
rancher  and  the  cattle  feeder,  this  de- 
pressed market  is  causing  them  great 
concern  for  their  Uvelihood  knd  the  fu- 
ture of  their  industry.  J 

I  have  received  much  correspondence 
from  these  people  who  are  directly  af- 
fected by  the  low  prices.  They  tell  mi 
they  are  in  deep  trouble.  This  is  what  one 
cattle  feeder  from  Shelby,  Nfebr.,  wrote: 

I  have  been  a  cattle  feeder  for  tbe  past  25 
years  and  have  seen  ups  and  downs  In  the 
Industry.  Over  the  years  I  have  averaged  $10 
per  head  profit  on  cattle  fed.  I  have  always 
stayed  In  the  business  and  recovered  my 
losses.  In  tbe  past  nine  month*  it  has  been 
a  different  story.  I  have  lost  everything  that 
I  have  made  in  the  past  26  years,  When  losses 
consistently  run  from  $134  to  «150  per  head 
it  doesn't  take  long  to  have  one's  life  sav- 
ings totally  wiped  out.  How  long  would  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  or  Oeaeral  Motors 
manufacture  cars  and  take  a  lOBS  from  $150 
to  $250  per  car?  This  is  what  hfis  been  hap- 
pening for  each  steer  fattened  and  sold  in 
the  cattle  feeding  Industry.  j 

It  seems  incredible  that  9  man's  life 
savings  can  be  wiped  out  in  $uch  a  short 
period  of  time.  Yet,  with  the  way  the 
situation  exists  today,  that!  is  what  is 
happening.  I 

A  rancher  from  Antioch,  Nebr.  writes: 
We  purchased  calves  last  f$ll  at  $72  a 
hundred  (weight)  and  these  calves  wUl  be 
ready  to  sell  this  fall.  If  pricet  remain  the 
same,  we  will  lose  $100,000.  Tbl^  wUl  put  us 
out  of  the  ranch  business.  1 

These  are  only  two  of  I  the  many 
examples  that  could  be  cited  to  demon- 
strate the  crisis  situation  facing  the  cat- 
tle industry.  There  are  many  tnore  stories 
just  Uke  these  in  Nebraska  and  in  the 
other  cattle-producing  State  1. 

What  situations  have  brought  on  this 
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threat  of  extinction  for  some  persons  in 
the  cattle  business?  They  surely  did  not 
bring  this  trouble  on  themselves.  They 
have  been  the  victims  in  large  measme 
of  economic  discrimination  and  neglect 
&n  the  part  of  our  Federal  Government. 
The  start  of  this  crisis  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  ill-timed  and  totally  unproductive 
price  ceiling  placed  on  beef  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram in  effect  at  that  time  was  devasta- 
ting to  the  industry  because  it  interfered 
with  the  free  market  system.  Ceilings 
were  imposed  on  red  meat  prices  at  the 
end  of  March  1973  to  artiflcally  reduce 
consumer  prices.  This,  of  course,  had  the 
effect  of  limitii^  the  flow  of  cattle  to 
market. 

But  the  crushing  blow  to  the  cattle  in- 
dustry came  in  July  1973,  when  price 
freezes  were  removed  on  all  red  meat 
except  beef.  "ITie  ceiling  prices  on  beef 
were  not  lifted  imtil  September,  and  by 
that  time  the  market  had  become  dis- 
torted smd  a  large  supply  of  beef  was  on 
hand  ready  to  flood  the  marketplace.  The 
industry  has  never  recovered  from  this 
unwarranted  and  heavy-handed  tamper- 
ing. These  phase  IV  economic  sanctions 
Interrupted  the  supply  and  demand  fac- 
tor of  free  enterprise  and  upset  the  sys- 
tem. The  resulting  glut  of  beef  has  con- 
tinued to  dominate  the  market  and  drive 
prices  downward. 

To  further  aggravate  the  situation,  a 
trucker's  strike  occurred  in  February  of 
this  year  again  interrupting  the  normal 
flow  of  beef  from  the  rancher  to  the 
feeder  and  from  the  feeder  to  the  pack- 
ing house  and  from  there  to  the  store 
shelves.  During  the  strike,  the  beef  sup- 
ply was  cut  short  both  In  terms  of 
slaugSiter  and  retail  meat.  Thus,  there 
was  a  tremendous  demand  for  dressed 
beef,  while  cattle  on  the  hoof  prices 
failed  to  respond.  Packers  purchased 
only  a  Tninimum  portion  of  beef  from 
feeders  because  they  had  no  way  to  haul 
it.  The  market  for  animals  on  the  hoof 
was  again  stymied  and  prices  continued 
to  plunge. 

Another  Important  factor  In  the  over- 
all decline  of  beef  prices  at  the  farm  level 
has  been  the  increasing  amoimt  of  Im- 
ports. A  big  reason  for  the  recent  surge 
of  meat  coming  in  from  other  countries 
is  that  people  of  the  world  have  slowed 
down  the  steadily  increasing  consump- 
tion rate  that  has  been  a  trend  in  recent 
years.  Initially,  persons  were  reacting  to 
record-high  meat  prices,  but  now,  infla- 
tion In  most  of  the  meat-eating  coun- 
tries of  tJie  world  has  caused  their  citi- 
zens to  cut  back  on  expenses  of  all  kinds. 

At  Uie  same  time,  meat  production  in 
the  world  is  on  the  upsurge.  According 
to  the  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture's  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  meat  produc- 
tion In  the  United  Stat^,  Canada,  Ja- 
pan, and  the  Common  Market  Coun- 
tries Is  expected  to  be  up  4  percent  his 
year  over  last. 

All  of  these  countries — ^including  our 
own — are  looking  for  markets  for  this 
rapidly  escalating  supply  of  beef.  The 
other  countries  mentioned  have  all 
placed  complete  or  nearly  complete  em- 
bargoes on  cattle  and  beef  Imports. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  had  no  import  restraints  since  the 
President  lifted  quotas  In  1972.  Because 
of  this,  exporting  nations  are  l>eginning 


to  flood  the  United  States  with  beef,  thus 
adding  to  an  already  overabundant  sup- 
ply of  meat  Ijeing  produced  domestically. 

According  to  the  president  of  the 
American  National  CatUemen's  Associ- 
ation. UJ3.  beef  tonnage  to  date  is  6  per- 
cent ahead  of  the  same  period  in  1973 
and  is  slightly  ahead  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1972,  which  was  a  record 
year.  For  the  rest  of  1974,  according  to 
the  ANCA,  production  will  exceed  last 
year  by  2  to  3  percent. 

Combine  those  domestic  figures  on  the 
availability  of  beef  with  the  following 
statement  by  the  president  of  the  Cattle- 
men's Association,  Gordon  Van  Vleck, 
and  it  adds  up  to  real  trouble: 

To  date  this  year,  four  percent  more  beef 
has  arrived  In  our  country,  compared  to  a 
year  ago,  and  an  estimated  100  mllllcMi 
pounds  are  in  bonded  cold  storage  awaiting 
payment  of  duties  so  that  It  can  enter  Into 
17.8.  trade  channels.  Additionally,  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgrlciUture  already  has  estimated 
that  1074  imports  of  the  type  covered  by  the 
Meat  Import  Act  wlU  amount  to  1,676  mll- 
Uon  pounds — ^221  million  pounds  over  the 
levels  In  1973,  a  record  year. 

Those  are  startling  words  and  the  re- 
sult can  only  be  a  further  dampening  of 
the  cattle  market  and  further  decline  in 
prices  for  the  cattle  industry.  What  can 
be  done  in  keeping  Imports  out?  The 
President  can  impose  the  quotas  that  he 
originally  suspended  in  1972.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  1964  Meat  Import  Act, 
which  I  sponsored,  he  has  the  power  to 
limit  the  flow  of  foreign  beef  into  this 
country  when  a  trigger  point  in  import 
tonnage  is  reached.  He  should  do  so  at 
(nee.  I  have  written  to  the  President 
urging  him  to  take  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  President  dated 
May  31, 1974,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VS.  SrNATI, 

CoMiirrrEK  on  the  Jusiciabt, 
Wathlngton,  D.C.,  May  31,  1974. 

Hon.  RiCBABD  M.  NXZOM, 

The  White  House, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Psxsidknt:  The  cattle  Industry  Is 
currently  facing  a  crisis  situation. 

Prices  to  cattle  feeders  have  fallen  25  per- 
cent since  last  Aiigust. 

These  dramatic  price  declines  have  already 
produced  more  losses  for  cattle  feeders  in 
the  last  six  months  than  they  earned  in  tbe 
previous  three  year*  forcing  them  to  liqui- 
date their  remaining  equity.  Cattle  ranchers 
will  face  this  same  situation  by  late  summer. 

Much  of  this  problem  can  be  traced  to  for- 
elg^  Imports  of  beef  which  are  projected  to 
Increase  at  least  16  percent  over  last  year. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  pointed 
out,  the  United  States  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  dumping  ground  for  overseas  beef 
becaxise  most  other  vaa,]cx  beef  consuming 
nations  in  the  free  world  have  set  up  em- 
bargoes on  beef  imports. 

Although  Imports  currently  account  for 
about  10  percent  of  beef  produced  In  this 
country,  tbe  figure  could  rise  dramatically 
If  action  is  not  taken  Immediately. 

Depressed  prices  for  cattle  feeders  and 
ranchers  could  have  other  serious  effects  on 
the  economy  of  Midwestern  states. 

Continuing  losses  for  cattle  producers  and 
feeders  will  mean  they  could  be  Incapable  of 
purchasing  needed  feed  grains,  "nils  could 
further  hurt  the  late  summer  grain  market 
that  already  Is  projected  to  be  one  of  gen- 
erally low  prices  due  to  record  harvests. 


In  addition,  if  both  feeders  and  ranchers 
continue  to  I069  money,  some  of  the  small 
banks  which  have  extended  them  credit  ma^ 
go  bankrupt. 

These  are  serious  consequences,  and  some 
action  is  needed  as  soon  as  possible.  There- 
fore, I  ask  that  Executive  Proclamation  No. 
4272,  February  26,  1974  be  rescinded  pursviant 
to  authority  provided  for  under  Section  2(d) 
(1),  Public  Law  88-482,  August  22,  1964.  78 
Stat.  564,  which  states: 

(d)  The  President  may  sxispend  any  proc- 
lamation znade  under  subsection  (c),  or  tn- 
crease  the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under 
such  subsection,  if  be  determines  and  pro- 
claims that — 

(1)  such  action  is  required  by  overriding 
economic  or  national  security  Interests  of  tbe 
United  States,  giving  special  veight  to  the 
iTJiportance  to  the  nation  of  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  domestic  livestock  iTulustTji; 
(emphasis  added). 

I  believe  this  action  Is  warranted  since  the 
threshold  levels  of  Section  2(c)(1),  Public 
Law  88-842  have  exceeded  the  statutory  Ittnlt 
and  may  well  increase  in  the  coming  months. 
Tou  have  the  power  to  help  this  important 
segment  of  our  economy.  I  urge  you  to  use  it. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Roman  L.  Hritska, 

UaS.  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  I  Joined  as  a  consponsor  of  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  reimpose 
quotas  on  meat  imports.  In  due  time, 
and  I  trust  later  today,  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  Senate  approving  that  reso- 
lution. 

The  -'resident  can,  and  must.  ta>e  the 
necessary  action  to  help  save  mauy  cat- 
tle feeders  and  ranchers  from  bank- 
ruptcy, "nils  is  a  situation  that  has  been 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  cattle  industry. 
Economic  controls  by  Government, 
strikes  by  truckers,  and  huge  imports 
from  foreign  countries  have  combined  to 
put  the  crunch  on  this  Industry. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  de- 
cline of  meat  prices  has  been  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  consumer  to  purchase  beel 
at  the  supermarket  because  of  ever-in- 
creasing prices  which  in  no  way  reflect 
the  prices  paid  for  cattle  on  the  farm. 
In  many  cases,  retailers  have  taken  ad-^ 
vantage  of  consumer  reactions  to  high 
meat  prices  to  encourage  the  purchase 
of  nonmeat  protein  substitutes. 

It  is  most  cUstressing  that  a  news 
article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
April  8,  1974,  pointed  out  that  per  capita 
beef  eating  in  this  country  has  slumped 
from  116  pounds  In  1972  to  109  pounds 
last  year.  We  must  get  the  consumer  to 
again  realize  the  bargain  of  beef  and  re- 
sume normal  purchasing  patterns.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  unless  prices  on 
the  retail  level  begin  corresponding  to 
I»lces  for  cattle  at  the  farm  level.  The 
rancher's  and  feeder's  prices  continue  to 
fall  but  this  is  not  reflected  in  prices 
at  the  supermarket  counter.  Why  is  there 
such  a  great  difference? 

I  ttiink  the  situation  Is  most  graphical- 
ly Illustrated  by  pointing  out  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  USDA's  Economic  Re- 
search Service,  the  price  of  choice  steers 
in  Omaha  in  1967  was  $25.27  per  hun- 
dredweight, while  in  the  supermarket, 
the  price  of  hamburger  was  60  cents  per 
pound.  Compare  that  to  summer  1973  fig- 
ures when  prices  at  the  farm  level  were 
reaching  their  highest  points.  Cboice 
steers  were  selling  at  $53.61  per  hun- 
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dredweight,  while  the  price  of  hamburger 
had  risen  to  90  cents  pc  pound.  However, 
by  February  of  tfli.  year,  the  price  of 
steers  on  the  Omaha  market  had  fallen 
to  $44.25.  Had  th?  price  of  hamburger 
fallen  accordingly?  No,  it  did  not.  The 
price  of  hamburger  had  actually  risen 
to  V119  per  poimd.  The  farmer  certain- 
ly caimot  be  blamed  for  that  high  price. 
His  price  at  the  market  had  fallen  >y 
almost  $10  per  hundredweight,  while  the 
price  per  pound  of  hamburger  had  risen 
29  cents.  The  situation  now  continues 
somewhat  the  came.  While  the  prices  in 
the  supermarket  have  leveled  off  some- 
what, the  farm  price  for  animals  hsis 
continued  to  plimMnet. 

The  rancher  and  cattle  feeder  are  not 
immune  to  rising  costs  that  have  plagued 
all  consiuners  in  this  country.  The  ranch- 
er and  feeder  are  consumers.  They  are 
feeling  inflation,  too.  Their  costs  are 
skyrocketing,  but  they  are  being  forced 
to  sell  their  products  at  continually  de- 
clining prices.  Because  of  high  costs  and 
sharply  lower  cattle  prices,  cattle  feed- 
ers alone  have  lost  $1.25  billion  since  last 
Septonber,  according  to  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association.  That  is 
an  almost  unbelievable  figure  and  it  can- 
not continue  to  mount.  These  losses  will 
harm  a  great  segment  of  the  Nation's 
economy. 

%eef  production  is  not  limited  to  Just 
a  handful  of  States.  More  than  30  States 
in  this  Nation  have  a  million  or  more 
head  of  cattle  within  their  borders.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  entire  com- 
munities and  even  regions  depend  almost 
totally  on  the  livestock  industry  for  their 
economic  well-being. 

The  beef  cattle  industry  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  this  coimtry.  In  dollar 
terms,  it  is  by  far  the  largest  farm  indiis- 
try.  In  several  States,  beef  cattle  produc- 
tion accovmts  for  as  much  as  60  percent 
of  farm  sales.  In  eight  States  it  accoimts 
for  more  than  50  percent  of  farm  sales. 
In  34  out  of  50  States  it  accounts  for 
at  least  10  percent.  This  is  a  signiflcant 
Industry  and  its  decline  is  having  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  Nation. 

Congress  must  take  some  action,  and 
qiiickly,  to  help  save  the  cattle  industry. 
Some  progress  is  being  made  to  help  al- 
leviate the  situation.  Today,  the  coimsel- 
or  to  ti^e  president  for  Economic  Policy, 
Mr.  Keimeth  Rush,  has  called  a  meet- 
ing— at  the  direction  of  the  President— 
to  discuss  the  red  meat  supply  and  price 
situation.  According  to  Mr.  Riish : 

The  need  is  to  move  the  large  supply  of 
meat  from  the  raach  to  the  consvimer  at 
prices  reaaonaJ>te  both  to  consumers  and 
producers.     /T 

This  is  an  honorable  goal  and  one  that 
must  be  achieved  if  the  industry  is  to 
survive. 

Another  encouraging  sign  is  that  talks 
have  been  initiated  with  Canada,  Japan, 
and  Common  Market  representatives 
about  restrictioivs  these  nations  have 
placed  on  meat  imports.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  also  been  conferring 
with  Australia  to  determine  the  poten- 
tial supplies  of  1974  meat  exports  from 
that  nation,  which  is  the  principal  ship- 
per of  fresh  and  frozen  meat  into  this 
country.  Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  will 
report  on  all  of  these  discussions  and  It 


is  hoped  that  those  in  Attendance — 
representatives  of  several '  government 
agencies,  meat  packing  firms,  food 
chains,  farm  credit  institutions,  cattle- 
men, and  hog  producers — wtU  benefit.  All 
ol  these  elements  must  work  together  so 
that  the  rancher  and  feeder  can  again 
receive  a  fan*  price  for  his  product. 

All  of  these  t-iitiatives  will  help  the 
cattlemen  if  they  are  earned  through. 
But  one  of  the  most  imminent  needs  of 
the  industry  is  working  capital  so  that  it 
can  see  itself  thniugh  this  crisis  period. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Agricultiu-e 
Committee  is  holding  hearings  on  a  bill 
sponsored  by  my  collesigue  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Senator  Curtis)  to 
help  remedy  the  financial  straits  that  the 
cattle  industry  has  found  itself  in.  Those 
hearings  are  scheduled  for  this  after- 
noon. The  bill  would  provide  guaranteed 
loans  to  those  legitimately  »nd  primarily 
engaged  in  farming:,  ranching,  and  live- 
stock breed^g.  The  loans  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  ParmeSs  Home  Ad- 
ministration which  will  liiderwrite  90 
percent  of  the  loan  only  when  the  farm- 
er's or  rancher's  usual  source  of  credit 
has  turned  him  down. 

Legislation  of  this  type; is  necessary. 
That  is  why  I  have  cospon»ored  the  bill, 
S.  3597,  together  with  Senators  Bartlett 
of  Oklahoma,  Bellmon  a£  Oklahoma, 
DoMENici  of  New  Mexico,  Eastland  of 
Mississippi,  Hamsbn  of  Wyoming,  and 
Tower  of  Texas.  j 

I  ask  imanimous  conaent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at]  this  point  a 
copy  of  my  testimony  to  le  given  later 
today  before  the  Senat^  Agriculture 
Committee.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  drinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  I 

Statemxnt  of  Senator  Roman  L.   Hsubka 
Bcroas    the    SuBCOMiuTTzf    on    AoRicrn.- 
TUKAL  Credit  anb  Rukai.  £lectsifxcation 
or   THE   Committee   on   Acricultdre   and 
Forestry,  June  17,  1974,  ^n  S.  3597  aito 
Related  Bm^ 
Mr.    Chairman,    my    coUealgue    from    Ne- 
brasfca;  Senator  Curtis,  regipts  that  be   Is 
unable  to  attend  the  hearing  jtoday.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  bas|  communicated 
this    to    the    Chairman    by   {letter.    Senator 
Curtis  has  asked,  however,  tl^t  I  read  to  the 
Committee  the  f oUowlng  lett^ : 

Dear  Roman  :  I  regret  that  ft,  long-standing 
engagement  in  the  State  viilll  prevent  me 
from  attending  tbe  hearing  0f  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Creidlt  and  Rural 
Electrification  on  our  bill,  S.  $597,  and  others 
to  provide  for  guaranteed  lofns  to  livestock 
producers.  I 

Please  convey  to  Senator'  McGovern  my 
appreciation  for  bis  action  in  calling  this 
bearing  at  such  an  early  data.  Livestock  pro- 
ducers m  Nebraska  and  the  Ration  have  suf- 
fered a  severe  economic  selfback  in  recent 
months  and  many  of  them  will  be  forced  out 
of  business  unless  loan  guarantees  of  the 
type  proposed  In  these  bills  &re  made  avaU- 
sble. 

Enclosed  are  two  recent  statements  I  have 
made  with  regard  to  the  livestock  situation 
in  general  and  tbe  need  ifor  additional 
credit  in  particular.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  could  submit  these  td  be  Included  In 
the  record  of  the  hearing  on|S.  3697,  S.  3605, 
S.  3606.  and  S.  3624. 
With  very  best  wishes,  I  an 
Sincerely, 

CftBLfC.  Cdrtu, 

V.S.  Senator. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  to  tbe  Subcommit- 
tee today  a  message  of  extreme  urgency  and 
Importance  from  tbe  nation's  ltver.*x)ck  in- 
dustry. The  prompt  scheduling  of  thebe  hear- 
ings is  most  appreciated  by  this  £  enator,  and 
I  am  sure  by  cattle  feeders  and  ranchers 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  these  witnesses  will 
testify  today,  tbe  problem  facing  this  indus- 
try is  real  and  immediate.  This  is  not  Just 
a  problem  for  Nebraska,  Kansaii,  Texas,  or 
South  Dakota.  It  Is  affecting  cacp  and  every 
state  where  cattle  are  raised.  Mbre  than  30 
states  In  this  country  have  a  million  or  more 
head  of  cattle  within  their  bordars.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  entire  communities  and 
even  regions  depend  almost  totally  on  the 
livestock  industry  for  their  ecofiomic  well- 
being. 

I  think  I  can  best  siuzunarlze  tbe  problem 
by  reading  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  I  re- 
cently received  from  a  Nebikska  cattle 
feeder.  I 

"We  operate  in  two  small  communities  In 
Western  Nebruska,  but  we  are  ttie  economic 
base  for  these  conununltles.  We  supply  the 
market  for  range  cattle,  grain  and  feedstuSs, 
and  either  directly  at  Indirectly  provide  the 
payroll  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. During  the  past  eight  i  months  we 
and  oxa  customers  have  sufferen  disastroxis 
losses  on  oiu*  finished  cattle  tp  the  point 
that  there  wlU  very  soon  be  no  feeding  in- 
dustry here."  | 

This  cattle  feeder  lost  a  total  pf  $2,094,000 
on  19.676  cattle  fed  or  a  loss  of  $106.43  per 
head  in  a  period  between  October  1,  1973, 
and  May  31.  1974.  Losses  of  $100  to  $200  a 
bead  are  being  sustained  by  ot|ier  ranchers 
and  feeders  around  the  country.  It  is  an 
economic  problem  of  truly  drastic  prc^)or- 
tions. 

The  cattle  Industry  occupies  $  unique  po- 
sition In  this  coimtry.  It  is  in  idollar  terms 
by  far  tbe  largest  segment  of  I  the  agricul- 
tural economy.  For  1973,  accoMlng  to  the 
Survey  of  Current  Business  byj  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  agriculture  ftself  was  tbe 
largest  single  industry  in  the  ^nited  States 
With  total  sales  of  $86  billion.  laaXxtr  vehicles 
and  parts  were  second  with  $77  billion  and 
chemicals  and  allied  products  tftird  with  $70 
billion.  Of  total  agrictatural  sales,  Uvestock 
accounted  for  more  than  half  With  $45  bil- 
lion. Of  livestock,  meat  animals  were  two- 
thirds,  i 

In  several  of  the  states  beef  production 
accounts  for  as  much  as  60  percent  of  tbe 
farm  sales.  In  eight  states  It  ptccounts  for 
more  than  60  percent.  In  34  out  of  the  60 
states  it  accounts  for  at  leastj  10  percent. 
In  the  State  of  Nebraska  alode  last  year's 
total  cash  receipts  for  cattle  aild  calves  was 
$1.78  blUion,  which  Is  48  per^nt  of  total 
farm  cash  receipts  in  tbe  State.  Over  tbe 
past  few  years  cattle  recelpt$  have  been 
averaging  50  percent  of  total  f$rm  sales. 

In  Congress  we  speak  often  I  of  the  farm 
problem,  and  of  programs  beli^g  devised  to 
help  the  farmer.  It  should  b«  understood 
that  such  programs  are  not  t<k  the  cattle- 
man. The  beef  Industry  doeaj  not  receive 
Government  subsidies;  it  has  np  program  to 
control  output.  It  is  true  that  standing  beef 
cattle  on  feedlots  are  down  10  percent  from 
last  year,  but  tbe  total  num^r  of  cattle 
and  calves  on  American  fantas  continues 
to  rise.  Tbe  livestock  industry  »  not  making 
any  effort  to  hold  back  producjtlon.  Ranch- 
ers and  feeders  are  trying  to  keep  produc- 
tion up  in  hopes  that  markeft  prices  will 
rise.  But  it  is  not  happening,  apd  the  cattle 
Industry  Is  sulTering,  and  unusually  so  as 
these  witnesses  wUI  testify. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  must  be  remwnbered 
that  there  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
have  brought  the  livestock  incfustry  to  this 
unfortun*t»  position,  factors  (not  of  their 
own  invention.  Feed  grains  t^ave  risen  in 
price  and  may  go  higher  if  batvests  decline 
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this  fall.  Earlier  this  year  the  truckers' 
strike  prevented  feeders  and  ranchers  from 
moving  their  cattle  to  market.  This  created 
temporary  shortages  of  beef  at  the  super- 
market and  prices  rose.  Consumers  reacted 
to  the  high  prices  and  switched  to  other 
foods  and  non-beef  products  such  as  chicken 
and  fish.  Tbe  per  capita  consumption  of 
beef  in  America  has  dropped  from  116 
pounds  in  1972  to  the  cvurent  level  of  109.6. 
Given  a  return  to  a  reasonable  balance  in 
the  supply  situation,  we  are  confident  per 
capita  consumption  will  rise  because  beef 
is  the  most  popular  single  item  in  the 
American  diet. 

Late  In  1973  the  Government  outlawed 
the  use  of  DlethylstUbestrol  commonly  called 
DES,  which  was  used  In  the  cattle  feeding 
process.  This  action  increased  the  cost  to 
cattle  feeders  by  a  substantial  percentage. 
Moreover,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  placed 
a  celling  on  beef  during  Phase  IV  and  stub- 
bornly kept  the  celling  on  for  months  after 
many  had  called  for  its  removal.  Price  ceU- 
Ings  and  standby  authority  disrupted  the 
market  and  bad  an  adverse  effect  on  both 
beef  producers  and  consumers. 

In  addition  to  these  domestic  develop- 
ments, foreign  countries  were  establishing 
unusually  high  levies  on  American  beef  en- 
tering their  countries.  At  the  same  time, 
heavy  beef  producing  nations  were  diverting 
millions  of  pounds  of  beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States.  All  of  these 
events  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  live- 
stock industry.  But  now  the  damage  has 
been  done.  We  must  now  find  a  solution  and 
some  immediate  relief  for  the  Industry. 

The  recent  crisis  of  the  cattle  feeders  and 
producers  recalls  a  vivid  precedent  of  nearly 
a  decade  ago.  In  1963  meat  imports  rose  to 
record  levels,  coinciding  with  a  sharp  decline 
In  cattle  prices.  This  trend  continued  into 
1964  and  prompted  debate  and  consideration 
of  what  finally  became  the  Meat  Import 
Quota  Act  of  1964.  In  its  final  version,  the 
Act  provided  for  the  imposition  of  meat  im- 
port quotas  when  the  percentage  of  meat 
Imports  as  compared  to  total  n.S.  beef  pro- 
duction reached  in  excess  of  10  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  wUl  recall,  the  Issues 
which  siUTounded  the  passage  of  the  1964 
law  centered  on  the  Impact  beef  imports 
would  have  on  the  domestic  livestock  indus- 
try. Tbe  Act  was  Intended  to  give  the  cattle 
Industry  a  fair  chance  to  compete  in  the 
domestic  economy.  That  is  all  the  livestock 
industry  asked  for  a  decade  ago  and  that  is 
all  it  asks  today. 

The  domestic  Uvestock  industry  should 
not  be  viewed  as  the  fall-gtty  for  higher 
prices  of  beef  at  the  supermarket.  When  the 
cattleman  is  unable  to  comptete  effectively 
In  the  domestic  economy,  and  he  Is  forced 
to  reduce  the  size  of  his  herds  and  his  pro- 
duction, everyone  Is  hurt.  Wheat  and  feed 
grains  growers  will  suffer  becaiise  ranchers 
and  feeders  will  not  be  buying  as  much  feed. 
The  taxpayers  will  see  more  Federal  dollars 
spent  to  handle  wheat  and  grain  surplxises. 
"The  small  businessman  In  the  rural  com- 
munities which  depend  for  their  existence 
on  sales  to  agricultural  producers  of  such 
items  as  tires,  gasoline,  oil,  farm  Implements, 
lumber,  Insurance  and  related  Items  will  also 
suffer  from  tbe  loss  of  business.  And  also  the 
consumer,  as  I  shall  explain. 

I  recognize  that  many  consumers  become 
concerned  by  Increaaes  in  the  price  of  meat. 
We  are  all  consumers.  But  I  would  Uke  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  cattleman 
does  not  sell  meat,  he  sells  cattle.  Changes  in 
the  retail  prices  of  meat  are  not  always  re- 
flected in  the  price  received  by  tbe  producer 
or  feeder  when  selling  his  cattle.  If  that 
were  the  case,  with  beef  prices  at  all  time 
lows,  the  consumer  would  be  buying  meat  to- 
day in  the  store  at  substantially  lower  prices. 
But  he  Is  not.  For  example.  In  the  summer  of 
197S  choice  steers  per  hundredweight  In 
Omaha  were  selling  at  $53.61  and  hamburger 


in  the  store  was  selling  at  90  cents  a  pound. 
As  of  February  of  this  year  Omaha  choice 
steers  were  down  to  $44.25  per  hundredweight 
and  hamburger  was  selling  for  $1.19  a  pound. 
Clearly,  there  are  market  fc»ces  at  work 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of 
beef  at  tbe  livestock  market. 

Today,  there  are  several  bills  before  this 
Subcommittee  which  seek  practical  and 
sound  financial  solutions  to  this  urgent  prob- 
lem. The  general  thrust  of  these  measxires  is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
guarantee  loans  to  tbe  cattle  industry.  This 
is  not  a  handout.  It  is  not  charity.  It  can 
provide  relief  to  an  industry  which  has  his- 
torically disavowed  direct  subsidies  and  con- 
trols. J 

I  have  Joined  my  colleague  from  Nebraska, 
together  with  Senators  Bartlett,  Bellmon, 
Domenlcl,  Eastland,  Hansen  and  Tower,  in 
the  sponsorship  of  S.  3597.  There  are  similar 
bills  also  pending  before  the  committee. 
Changes  may  need  to  be  made  in  certain  pro- 
visions. What  is  important  is  that  a  good  bill 
be  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  livestock  industry  makes 
a  vital  contribution  to  tbe  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  this  Nation,  and  the  cat- 
tle industry  is  In  great  danger  of  losing,  and 
for  some,  forever,  the  ability  to  make  these 
necessary  contributions  to  our  economy.  Tbe 
cattle  feeders  and  producers  deserve  our  sup- 
port In  their  hour  of  need. 

Tbe  mission  of  the  cattle  industry  as  a 
part  of  the  economy  and  society  of  Ameri- 
ca is  this:  tbe  capacity  to  produce  an  as- 
sured and  ample  supply  of  quality  meat  at 
reasonable  prices.  Prices  that  will  not  assxue 
a  return  to  the  farmer  and  rancher  his  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  wiU 
have  a  disastrous  effect,  namely,  a  reduction 
In  the  cattle  supply.  Like  other  investors, 
farmers  and  ranchers  will  neither  ventxire  nor 
long  remain  In  a  market  activity  with  a 
built-in  loss. 

Bear  in  mind :  The  cycle  of  marketing  from 
the  time  of  breeding  to  the  fat  steer  sale  on 
the  market  embraces  approximately  three 
years.  The  cycle  is  a  long  one.  The  effects  may 
not  be  felt  soon,  but  when  they  are  felt,  they 
cannot  be  corrected  except  on  the  basis  of 
this  three-year  cycle.  A  lower  supply  of  cattle 
in  due  time  means  a  lower  supply  of  meat. 
This  translates  Into  higher  meat  prices  on  the 
retail  market. 

In  short,  this  means  the  defeat  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  cattle  industry  which,  as  I  have 
indicated.  Is  tbe  capacity  to  produce  an  as- 
sured and  ample  supply  of  quality  meat  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  numerous 
calls  in  tbe  past  few  weeks,  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  have,  from  cattlemen 
who  come  to  the  verge  of  tears  when  they 
relate  the  disastrous  financial  losses  they  have 
experienced  and  vrlll  continue  to  face  if  this 
situation  \B  not  changed.  These  are  strong. 
Industrious  and  fiercely  Independent  men 
who  have  worked  hard  for  their  ranches, 
farms  and  station  in  life.  Many  face  financial 
ruin.  But  they  can  tell  their  story  better  than 
I,  and  would  hope  that  the  Committee  will 
take  heed  of  their  accounts  and  respond 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  now  to  Intro- 
duce some  of  the  witnesses  who  will  be  testi- 
fying later  this  afternoon.  They  are: 

Mr.  John  Klosterman,  Livestock  Feeder, 
David  City,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Jack  Sbonsey,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
DeLay  National  Bank,  Norfolk,  Nebraska.  Also 
a  cattle  feeder. 

Mr.  Grant  Gregory,  livestock  feeder, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Darrell  Green,  President,  Financial 
Services  Company,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Ken  Strotber,  Vice  President,  Omaha 
National  Bank,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  James  Dean,  President,  American  State 
Bank,  Yankton,  South  Dakota. 


I  note  with  pleasure  that  Don  Magdani^ 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association,  Is  also  on  your 
witness  list.  Mr.  Magdanz  has  been  one  of  the 
most  forthright  and  articulate  spokesmen 
for  his  indxistry.  I  am  proud  that  he,  too.  Is 
one  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pres-> 
ident,  let  me  say  that  the  livestock  in- 
dustry  is  an  important  element  of  this 
Nation's  economy.  These  are  people  who 
have  no  guaranteed  Government  price 
supports.  They  must  go  it  alone.  They 
must  rely  on  the  free  enterprise  system 
that  has  made  this  country  great. 
Through  no  fault  of  theirs,  this  system 
was  tampered  with  and  now  they  are 
suffering.  We  must  come  to  their  aid— 
and  quickly. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  statements  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Carl  T.  CtTRns 
June  6,  1974 

Mr.  President,  for  some  time  I  and  other 
Senators  representing  States  where  there 
Is  considerable  Uvestock  feeding,  have  been 
concerned  about  the  drastic  drop  in  live- 
stock prices  at  the  farm  level.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  held  bear- 
ings on  the  problems  of  the  Uvestock  feed- 
ing industry  in  Iowa  during  January  and  at 
my  request,  here  in  Washington  on  March  18 
and  14. 

At  the  Washington  hearings -we  were  told 
that  livestock  feeders  had  lost  In  exceat  of 
$1  blUlon  in  the  period  since  Septem- 
ber 1973.  During  much  of  this  Ume  cattle 
feeders  were  losing,  and  are  currently  loalog 
from  $100  to  $200  per  head  on  each  animal 
sold. 

It  was  my  bc^>e  that  the  reduced  prtcee 
being  received  by  feeders  would  be  passed  on 
to  consumers  and  that  the  consumption  of 
beef  and  other  meat  would  increase  to  a 
level  that  woiUd  reduce  the  surplus  and  once 
again  allow  livestock  raisers  to  make  a  fair 
profit.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not  happened, 
and  to  make  the  situation  worse,  the  United 
States  has  become  the  only  major  meat  Im- 
porting country  which  has  tailed  to  embargo 
fu^'ther  shipments  of  foreign  meat. 

Last  week  I  mtroduoed  legislation  to  re- 
impoae  the  meat  lmp<nt  quota  system  and  - 
to  provide  that  in  the  future  quotas  may 
only  be  lifted  with  the  concurrence  of  Con- 
gress. 

Today  I  am  introducing,  with  a  number  of 
cosi>on8<»«,  legislation  to  provide  goviim- 
ment  loan  guarantees  to  help  maintain  in 
business  Uvestock  breeders  and  feeders  who 
face  bankruptcy.  I  need  not  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  the,  effect  such  bankruptcy  would 
have  on  the  American  consumer.  Very  sIiq- 
ply,  it  WiU  mean  that  fewer  livestock  are  put 
on  feed  and  consequently  less  meat  wUl  be 
avaUable  In  the  supermarket,  and  this  means 
even  higher  prices  for  the  consumer. 

The  biU  I  introduce  today  would  allow 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  finance  or 
re-finance  livestock  breeding,  raising,  fatten- 
ing, or  marketing  operations  when  the  api- 
plksant's  usual  credit  source  is  unable  or 
unwlUing  to  provide  additional  credit  wltlv* 
out  a  government  guarantee. 

The  biU  authorizes  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  guarantee  90  percent  ot  loans 
up  to  $260,000  for  the  aforementioned  pur- 
poses. The  loan  shaU  bear  Interest  at  a  rata 
not  in  excess  of  6  percent  and  shaU  be  re- 
payable In  not  more  than  seven  years,  but 
may  be  renewed  fc»-  five  additional  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  only  fair  that  we 
provide  the  6  percent  interest  rate  since  this 
Is  the  rate  currently  being  charged  by  the 
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Export-Import  Bank  on  loans  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  foreign  countries. 

This  bill  authorizes  up  to  $3  bUllon  In  lo&n^ 
guarantees  t*  be  outstanding  at  one  time,' 
and  provides  that  Farmers  Home  Admlnia> 
tratlon  shall  pay  the  difference  between  In- 
terest payments  made  by  borrowers  and  the 
Interest  rate  charged  by  the  lender. 

Because  of  the  emergency  nature  of  this 
legislation,  and  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  guar- 
anteed loan  program,  rather  than  direct 
loans  bj  the  governqxent,  this  bill  provides 
that  the  guarantees  made  under  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  be  included  In  the  budget 
totals  of  the  United  States  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  livestock  producers  In 
this  country  are  a  proud  breed  and  have  al- 
ways been  reluctant  to  ask  for  government 
,  assistance,  but  I  believe  that  It  Is  not  only 
In  their  Interest,  but  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  consumers  of  this  nation  that  we  pro- 
vide the  financing  to  maintain  a  healthy  do- 
mestic livestock  Industry. 

Fi/OOB  Starment  bt  Sknatok  Cakl  T.  Cuktis, 
Jdme  13,  1974 
Mr.  Cdstis.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that 
American  consumers  have  a  great  deal  at 
stake  in  connection  with  the  crisis  In  the 
livestock  Industry.  If  producers  go  out  of 
business  or  If  even  they  cut  down  their  op- 
erations because  of  the  losses  being  sus- 
tained, we're  going  to  be  short  of  meat  and 
what  we  do  have  is  going  to  be  very  high 
priced. 

We  are  facing  a  very  tough  situation.  I 
beUeve  that  consumers  should  be  Interested 
In  seeing  an  Improvement  In  beef  and  pork 
prices  to  the  producer  and  I  think  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry — retailers,  packers, 
producers — must  get  together  and  cooperate 
With  the  government  to  promote  greater 
consumption  of  meat  and  have  a  tSlitter  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  from  ne  sale 
of  meat  over  the  retail  counter.  I  tlJnk  this 
Is  Important.  / 

In  a  meeting  with  the  President  last  week. 
Senator  Dole  and  I  suggested  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Livestock.  I  am  pleased  that 
such  a  meeting — to  bring  together  all  these 
Interested  partleE — has  been  scheduled  for 
next  Monday. 

Also  on  Monday,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  legislation 
introduced  by  myself  and  other  Senators  to 
provide  guaranteed  loans^to  allow  many  pro- 
ducers to  stay  In  business  who  might  other- 
wise fall  by  the  wayside. 

We  have  also  made  a  request  that  Import 
quotas  be  reinstltuted.  I  am  hopeful  about 
this.  I  think  It  Is  very  important.  But  all 
American  people  have  a  stake  in  this  matter. 
We  must  do  something  to  get  the  cattle  in- 
dustry back  on  the  track  and  again  become 
«i  profitable  business. 

Like  all  our  citizens,  Mr.  President,  live- 
stock producers  are  feeling  the  effects  of 
inflation  and  high  Interest  rates.  However, 
while  the  income  of  most  Americans  is  re- 
maining stable  or  being  adjusted  upward 
with  cost  of  living  increases — cattlemen  have 
seen  the  price  of  their  animals  drop  by  more 
than  30  percent  In  six  months  and  hog 
prices  have  dropped  45  percent. 

The  beef  industry  alone  has  lost  almost 
$2  bUllon  since  last  October  with  losses  of 
a  similar  magnitude  by  {nroducers  of  pork, 
poultry,  and  milk. 

The  Committee  on  Agricultiire  and  For- 
estry has  held  a  number  of  hearings  on  this 
subject  since,  last  January.  We  have  heard 
of  the  financial  losses  sustained  by  many 
Indidlvuals.  However,  we  have  not  had  any 
recommendations  supported  by  all  Interested 
parties  that  will  provide  Immediate  relief. 

Again,  let  me  say  how  gratified  I  am  that 
the  President  has  agreed  to  call  together 
producers,  packers,  retailers,  and  members 
of  Congress  next  week  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  alleviating  the  current  crisis. 

It  is  my  very  sincere  hope  that  this  White 


House  Conference  will  result  tn  a  plan  of 
action  which  will  prevent  additional  bank- 
ruptcies among  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
feeders.  At  the  same  time,  padkers  and  re- 
tailers must  make  a  fair  profit.  Finally,  all 
of  this  must  translate  into  a  pilce  that  con- 
sumers can  afford  to  pay. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICE|l.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  if  rom  Nortti 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  Is  reoognized  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes.     1 


It.  The  Fed- 
lould    take 
to  correct 

beinstated 


THE  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  the  Uve- 
stock  industry  is  in  serloui  trouble  fi- 
nancially, and  something  niust  be  done 
immediately  to  help  this  imbortant  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  ' 

A  bankrupt  cattle  industry  will,  sooner 
or  later,  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
consumer.  The  cattle  feeder  is  losing 
from  $100  to  $200  per  head,  f»n  every  an- 
imal he  sells.  Many  of  the^e  cattlemen 
are  broke  or  unable  to  continue  because 
of  lack  of  financing.  There  jsoon  will  be 
more  who  will  have  to  go  oui  of  business, 
unless  cattle  prices  improve] 

While  the  cattle  producers  are  going 
broke,  the  spread  between  Itie  price  the 
retailer  pays  for  the  beef  find  what  it 
is  sold  for  over  the  counter  ftias  reached 
46.3  cents  per  pound,  which  is  an  all- 
time  high.  This  is  an  Intolu-able  situa- 
tion which  cannot  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. ] 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Con- 
gress, can  and  should  immediately  do 
everything  possible  to  save  phe  livestock 
industry  before  it  is  too  latt. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  several 
actions  be  taken  immediate!^. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
make  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
all-time  high  price  range,  between  the 
price  the  retailer  pays,  and  what  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  over  the  counter  at 
the  store,  for  the  beef  he  bujs.  The  proc- 
essors and  handlers  are  enjoying  an  im- 
precedented  profit,  while  Ihe  livestock 
people  are  suJXering  a  finaocial  disaster 
and  the  consumers  sure  complaining 
about  the  high  price  of  mc 
eral  Trade  Commission 
whatever  action  is  necesst 
these  inequities. 

Import  quotas  must  be' 
prevent  the  exporting  countries  fromT 
dumping  their  excess  meats  on  our  mar- 
ket. This  is  especially  necessary  right 
now  when  Japan  and  t^e  European 
Common  Market  countries  I  have  placed 
restrictions  on  the  ImportJ^ion  of  beef. 
Negotiations  must  move  f  onward  immedi- 
ately with  Canada  so  our  m-oducers  can 
continue  to  sell  on  this  traditional  mar- 
ket. This  market  alone  in  (the  past  has 
handled  up  to  30,000  of  oiir  cattle  per 
week.  J 

In  1955,  when  the  llvesiock  industry 
was  in  serious  trouble,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment purchased  865,001  cattle  with 
section  32  funds,  for  the  school  lunch 
program  and  food  relief '  to  be  used 
around  the  world.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  start  inlmedlately  to 
buy  large  quantities  of  mekit  for  school 
lunch  and  other  programs.  The  school 
lunch  program  has  received  very  little 
meat  or  other  surplus  commodities  in 
recent  years.  Purchasing  J)eef  for  t^ 


and  other  similar  programs  w^uld  serve 
a  very  worthwhile  purpose. 

ThB  Department  of  Defence  should 
also  Immediately  increase  Its  purchase 
of  meat  for  future  use. 

Mr.  President,  cattlemen  Idso  need 
financial  assistance  to  continue  their 
operations.  Many  of  their  local  banks  are 
unable  to  continue  financing  them.  The 
Federal  Government  should,  therefore, 
make  available  federally  guaranteed 
loans,  so  local  bankers  could  continue  to 
finance  livestock  producers,  tp  prevent 
them  from  going  broke  and  out  of  busi- 
ness, j 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  these  livestock 
producers  go  broke  as  this  would  not  only 
afreet  them,  but  the  entire  economy. 

Unless  we  take  action  immediately,  in 
all  of  these  areas  to  help  th4  livestock 
producers,  there  will  be  less  ciUttle  in  the 
feedlots  and  less  cattle  on  tihe  range, 
which  will  mean  fewer  calves  next  year. 
This  will  only  lead  to  a  drtistic  shortage 
in  the  amotmt  of  beef  available,  with  the 
result  that  the  consumers  will  have  to 
pay  even  higher  prices  for  the  ^ort  sup- 
plies of  beef  which  wlU  be  available  to 
them. 

The  consumers  have  just  as  much  at 
stake,  if  not  more  so,  hi  this  present  beef 
crisis  than  the  cattlemen  theinselves. 


beef 


ORDER  OF  BUSINEl 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  Irom  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  is  recognized  ^or  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.IPresident, 
without  prejudice  to  the  dist^tngxilshed 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hugjiks)  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  I^anskn  now 
be  recognized  out  of  order.        \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BELEAGUERED  CATTLE  IKDUSTRY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  very  strong  J  bipartisan 
approach  developing  in  the  Congress  to 
find  ways  of  helping  the  beleaguered  cat- 
tle industry. 

It  is  apparent  to  us  here  in  ihe  Senate 
md  the  House  of  Representitlves  that 
lot  only  are  cattle  feeders  and  producers 
In  serious  trouble,  but  that  in  jthe  future, 
consumers  will  be  in  trouble,! as  well.  A 
depressed  and  Insolvent  livestock  indus- 
try will  not  be  able  in  the  y^ars  ahead 
to  provide  an  abimdant  and  reasonably 
priced  supply  of  meat  for  American  con- 
sumers. 

And,  the  thousands  of  small,  pniral  com- 
munities across  the  country  wjhose  econ- 
omies are  tied  directly  to  the  livestock 
ind\istry  will  suffer  as  the  inoiutstry  suf- 
fers. Already,  the  economic  pinch  is  be- 
ing felt  in  rural  America,  where  an 
alarming  number  of  feeders  ihave  gone 
bankrupt,  or  face  the  dlstinctl  possibility 
of  bankruptcy  as  banks  and  other  lend- 
ing institutions  become  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  their  loans.        j 

The  Production  Credit  As^ciation,  a 
major  source  of  operating  credit  for  live- 
stock producers,  has  informed  its  direc- 
tors and  employees  of  an  "aliirming  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  many  of  lOur  loans." 
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Eugene  Mimson,  President  of  the  Nor- 
folk, Nebr.  PCA.  told  his  Association's 
employees  in  a  recent  letter  that: 

The  past  seven  months  have  resulted  in 
what  may  well  develop  to  be  the  most  pro- 
tracted and  most  serious  economic  catas- 
trophe In  the  history  of  cattle  feeding.  Tou 
should  be  aware  that  we  are  witnessing  an 
economic  disaster  of  major  proportions  In 
some  of  our  cattle  loans.  We  wlU  continue  to 
finance  these  people  to  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ity and  attempt  to  maintain  a  policy  of 
sound  lending  practices. 

It  is  getting  a  little  tricky  to  continue 
financing  some  of  our  members  and  do  it 
on  a  basis  that  has  been  previously  considered 
sound  lending  practices;  however,  we  will 
continue  to  do  the  best  we  can  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  I  am  sure  we  can  make 
things  work  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
member  and  the  Association  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  President  it  is  already  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  most  feeders  are  In  seri- 
ous financial  condition,  and  that  pro- 
ducers will  be  in  a  similar  situation  be- 
fore long.  Whether  these  individuals  can 
recover  from  the  present  crisis  wUl  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  credit,  and  it  was  to  insure  a  de- 
pendable source  of  credit  that  Senator 
Curtis  introduced  on  June  7  a  bill  to 
permit  -Federal  guarantees  of  loans  to 
qusJified  producers.  This  approach 
should  be  helpful. 

I  am  plesised,  incidentally,  that  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  plans 
hearings  beginning  today  on  tiie  Curtis 
bill  and  other  bills  siimed  at(  Insuring 
credit  for  the  livestock  Industry.  A  Wyo- 
ming producer-feeder,  Mr.  Ronald  Wolff, 
phoned  me  yesterday  and  we  visited  at 
some  length  about  the  approach  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  to  help  producers 
obtain  credit  in  order  to  survive  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  without  imposing  unnecessary 
Federal  infiuence  over  the  functioning 
of  the  Industry. 

The  industry  tradltlmally  has  oper- 
ated free  of  Government  subsidies  and 
Intervention — a  fact  of  whijch  all  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  are  justly  proud.  In 
our  effort  now  to  help  prevent  a  total  dis- 
aster for  the  Industry,  which  was  precipi- 
tated initially  by  the  Government's  price 
control  policies,  we  must  take  care  not  to 
go  overboard. 

Mr.  Wolff,  and  others  in  my  State,  have 
outlined  the  approach  they  prefer.  In  a 
letter  to  me,  Mr.  Wolff  set  forth  some 
guidelines  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind 
as  we  discuss  credit  availability  for  the 
livestock  industry. 

He  makes  the  pwint  that  any  Govern- 
ment program  aimed  at  making  credit 
available  should  embody  the  traditional 
elements  of  risk  and  responsibility  for  the 
lender  and  the  recipient  which  normally 
characterize  most  credit  transactions. 
Doing  so  will  insure  prudent  and  legiti- 
mate conduct  on  the  part  of  all. 

For  a  temporary  period,  he  proposes  a 
Government  guaranty  of  a  portion  of  in- 
dividual locms,  but  he  does  not  suggest 
subsidization  of  the  interest  rate.  And,  he 
proposes  that  a  strict  dollar  limit  not  be 
Imposed  in  any  Federal  program  tem- 
porarily made  available,  since  this  would 
exclude  a  number  of  large  operators  who 
are  just  as  hard  hit  as  Uie  smalls 
operators. 


What  would  be  Of  immediate  benefit 
would  be  restricticms  on  Imported  meat 
from  abroad.  According  to  an  article  in 
Friday's  Star-News,  It  appesurs  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  enthusiastic  about 
limiting  imports,  and  intends,  instead,  to 
try  to  persuade  middlemen  and  retailers 
to  reduce  profit  margins.  While  lower  re- 
tail prices,  achieved  by  narrowing  imduly 
wide  profit  margins,  would  help,  I  feel 
strongly  the  administration  should  use 
the  1964  meat  import  quota  law  to  bring 
about  a  restriction  on  the  import  level. 
If  the  chaos  rampant  throughout  the 
cattle  feeding  business  today  does  not 
warrant  stopping  Imports  now,  there  will 
never  be  a  time  when  this  law  should  be 
used. 

Nearly  half  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  expressed  to  the  White  House  their 
strong  belief  that  Imports  should  be 
restricted  and  the  Government  should 
expand  programs  to  pm-chase  beef  for 
use  by  the  military  and  the  school  lunch 
program.  The  situation  is  of  such  seri- 
ousness that  every  possible  approach 
must  be  conslderd.  No  hyperbole  is  re- 
quired to  underscore  the  national  sig- 
nificance of  the  disastrous  chain  reac- 
tion effects  of  a  bankrupt  livestock 
Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion letter  relating  to  livestock  loans,  a 
Star-News  article  about  the  cattle  indus- 
try, a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  about 
numbers  of  cattle  on  feed,  a  letter  from 
Wyoming  feeder  Ronald  Wolff,  the  text 
of  a  letter  to  the  President  signed  by  44 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  a  telegram 
I  sent  to  the  President  on  June  5, 1974,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Interickdiatb 
Credit  Bakk  of  Omaha, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  June  10, 1974. 
Hon.  CuFFORO  P.  Hansen, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen  :  Attabhed  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  the  directors  of  the  Norfolk 
Production  Credit  Association,  Norfolk,  Ne- 
braska, in  which  the  president  briefly  dis- 
cusses the  Impact  that  the  losses  being  taken 
by  cattle  feeding  operations  will  have  on  the 
Association.  A  cc^y  of  this  letter  has  been 
sent  to  the  members  of  our  District  Board  of 
Directors  and  our  Federal  Director  because 
it  summarizes  the  situation. 

The  loan  volume  of  this  Association  ex- 
ceeds $37  million,  and  approximately  60%  ot 
their  volume  Is  in  loans  to  cattle  feeders. 

The  concerns  of  Mr.  Munson  are  shared 
by  all  of  us  In  the  PCA/FICB  System  as  the 
losses  being  Incurred  by  cattle  feeding  oper- 
ations continue  to  increase  each  day.  The 
PCAs  in  our  District  are  revievrlng  their 
cattle  feeding  loans  to  determine  what  steps 
can  be  taken  to  minimize  the  losses  and 
what  adjustments  can  be  made  so  the  oper- 
ators can  remain  in  business. 
Toiirs  very  truly, 

D.  L.  HovENOicK,  President. 

Norfolk  Peodtjction 

CREDrr  Association, 
Norfolk.  NeDr.,  May  20. 1974. 
To  All  Directors: 

We  enclose,  herewith,  a  copy  of  the  re- 
vised Salary  Administration  Program.  This 
copy  should  be  inserted  In  your  PCA  Per- 
sonnel Program  Handbook  In  the  "Salary  Ad- 


ministration" section.  Whatever  material 
you  now  have  in  that  section  can  be  dis- 
carded. 

It  appears  now  that  it  may  be  necessary  for 
us  to  have  a  director's  meeting  sometime  in 
June  to  discuss  an  inevitable  assessment  to 
purchase  additional  FlCB  stock.  We  will  also 
need  to  discuss  current  interest  trends  and 
the  alarming  decline  in  the  quality  of  many 
of  our  loans. 

I  realize  "at  this  particular  time"  these  are 
three  unpleasant  topics  to  discuss,  however, 
they  are  all  very  real.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  severe  decline  in  the  over- 
all credit  quality  of  our  loans. 

The  past  seven  months  have  resulted  in 
what  may  well  develop  to  be  the  most  pro- 
tracted and  most  serious  economic  catas- 
trophe in  the  history  of  cattle  feeding.  You 
should  be  aware  that  we  are  witnessing  an 
economic  disaster  of  major  proportions  In 
some  of  our  cattle  loans.  We  will  continue  to 
finance  these  people  to  the  best  of  our  abUity 
and  attempt  to  maintain  a  policy  of  sound 
lending  practices. 

It  Is  getting  a  little  tricky  to  continue 
financing  some  of  our  members  and  do  it  on 
a  basis  that  has  been  previously  considered 
sound  lending  practices,  however,  we  vrlll 
continue  to  do  the  best  we  can  under  the 
circumstances  and  I  smi  sure  we  can  make 
things  work  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
member  and  the  Association  in  most  cases. 

While  a  number  of  our  loans  have  devel- 
oped  a   serious   credit   weakness   requiring 
more  than  normal  supervision,  we  consider 
most  of  them  to  still  be  collectible  in  full. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Evornx  Mdnson,  President. 

Rush  To  Press  Middlemen  for  Lower  Meat 

Pkzcxs 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  June  14, 

19741 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

The  administration  will  press  middlemen 
to  lower  retail  meat  prices  by  reducing  their 
prqfit  margins,  Kenneth  Rush,  President 
Nixon's  chief  economic  adviser,  said  today. 

This  is  the  best  way  to  overcome  the  glut 
of  meat  that  has  depressed  cattle  and  hog 
prices.  Rush  said. 

He  indicated  strongly  to  reporters  that  the 
administration  will  reject  demands  by  cattle- 
men for  meat  import  quotas  as  a  means  of 
raising  domestic  livestock  prices. 

Rush  and  Agricvilture  Secretary  Earl  L. 
Butz  have  called  a  White  House  meeting 
Monday  with  cattlemen,  feeders,  retailers  and 
others  in  the  meat  trade,  in  response  to  de- 
mands by  livestock  producers  for  government 
action  to  raise  prices. 

One  demand,  backed  by  influential  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  is  for  the  relmposltion  at 
quotas  to  curtaU  meat  imports. 

Noting  reports  that  some  cattlemen  an 
threatened  bankruptcy  because  livestock 
prices  have  plunged  whUe  feed  prices  remain 
high,  Rush  said  the  administration  is  willing 
to  help. 

But  Import  quotas  would  not  help  much, 
and  might  have  adverse  side  effects  by  aggra- 
vating inflation  and  leading  to  foreign  re- 
taliation against  VS.  agricultural  exports,  be 
said. 

The  real  problem  is  that  retail  demand  for 
meat  has  dropped  below  heavy  supplies,  he 
said.  And  he  blamed  middlemen  for  failing  to 
lower  prices  In  step  with  declines  In  livestock 
prices. 

Rush  said  he  wiU  urge  middlemen  at  Mon- 
day's meeting  to  narrow  their  profit  margins 
as  a  way  to  lower  retail  prices  and  thus  stim- 
ulate meat  buying. 

He  said  he  also  will  urge  retailers  to  puob 
harder  with  promotion  at  meat  sales  througb 
weekend  q>ecials. 

Asked  what  the  administration  might  do  12 
the  middlemen  refuse  to  cooperate.  Rush  ad- 
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▼teed.  "Use  your  imagination."  But  he  ruled 
out  renewal  of  price  controls. 

Additional  efforts  to  boost  livestock  prices 
Include  negotiations  with  Australia  and  Ire- 
land for  voluntary  restrictions  on  their  meat 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Bush  said. 

He  also  said  the  United  States  is  negotiat- 
ing with  Canada  and  other  countries  to  relax 
their  restrictions  on  Imports  of  meat  from 
here. 

Rush  indicated  that  he  plans  to  hold  meet- 
ings with  leaders  of  labor  and  business  in  a 
wide  range  of  industries,  beyond  the  meat 
Industry,  to  urge  restraint  on  wages  and 
prices  now  that  controls  have  expired. 

"The  danger  of  a  wage  explosion  is  one 
of  our  real  inflationary  threats  overhanging 
the  economy,"  he  said,  adding  that  business 
also  must  avoid  raising  prices  as  much  as 
the  traffic  vrlll  bear. 

Bush  reiterated  that  the  administration  U 
studying  ways  to  trim  federal  spending  In  the 
fiscal  year  starting  July  1,  but  said  a  Senate 
bill  calling  for  a  $10  billion  reduction  in  the 
$305  billion  budget  is  "unrealistic." 

He  said  the  administration  Is  aiming  for  a 
balanced  budget  in  the  following  fiscal  year. 
This  will  require  an  intensive  search  for  pro- 
grams to  reduce  or  eliminate,  be  said. 


[Prom   the   Wall   Street   Journal.   June    14, 

1974] 

JuxB   1,  Cattu  on   Fekd  Feu.   16  Percent 

FsoM  1973  IN  Seven  States 

■Washington. — Effects  of  the  economic  tor- 
nado recently  sweeping  the  cattle  industry 
were  evident  In  the  Agrlcultixre  Department's 
latest  report  of  cattle  on  feed. 

As  of  June  1,  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  for 
■laughter  In  seven  key  states  totaled  7,885,- 
000  head,  down  16%  from  a  year  earlier. 
Moreover,  animals  placed  on  feed  In  May  In 
these  markets  plunged  40  To  from  May  1973 
to  1,078,000  head,  the  department  said. 

One  department  economist  said,  "shake- 
out"  caused  by  the  plunge  In  cattle  prices 
was  particularly  severe  in  Arizona  and  Texas 
where  the  biggest  custom  feedlots  are  lo- 
cated. May  placements  were  down  49%  and 
65%  from  May  1973  In  those  states,  respec- 
tively, reflecting  the  loss  of  financing  that 
such  operations  have  experienced  as  cattle 
prices  softened.  By  eontrast,  In  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  where  feedlots  tend  to  be  smaller, 
family  operated  ventiires,  the  May  place- 
ments were  off  only  20%  and  33%,  re- 
spectively. 

Other  states  covered  by  the  June  1  report 
are  California,  Colorado  and  Kansas. 

The  department  also  said  feed-cattle  mar- 
ketings in  those  seven  states  slumped  9%  in 
May  from  a  year  earlier.  However,  the  econ- 
omist said  total  beef  production  In  May  Is 
estimated  to  have  risen  3%  to  4%  because 
the  average  weight  of  marketed  animals  ia 
unusually  high  and  because  producers  are 
bypassing  feedlots  to  ship  cattle  directly  to 
slaughter. 

Two  Bar  Ranch,  Co., 

June  17, 1974. 
Hon.  CuTTORD  P.  Hansen, 
V  .S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Hansen;  Prompt  and 
meaningful  assistance  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  commercial  cattle  feeders  If  they  are 
to  continue  to  buy  and  feed  cattle  to  supply 
the  consumer  with  fed  beef. 

The  most  severe  financial  losses  In  the 
history  of  cattle  feeding  have  eroded  the 
capacity  of  commercial  cattle  feeders  to  con- 
tinue to  buy  replacement  feeder  cattle.  The 
resultant  lack  of  demand  for  feeder  cattle 
by  commercial  feeders  has,  within  recent 
weeks,  caused  market  prices  of  feeder  cattle 
to  plummet,  thus  threatening  the  survival 
of  the  rancher  and  the  producer  of  feeder 
cattle. 

A  drastic  reduction  In  supply  of  fed  beef 


win  result  by  late  summer  or  ei^ly  fall  unless 
numbers  of  cattle  on  feed  are  Increased. , 

To  date,  the  cattle  feeder  or  finisher  Is 
the  only  segment  of  the  beef  production  In- 
dustry to  lose  the  capacity  t^  continue  to 
produce.  It  Is  the  commercial  feeder  who 
establishes  the  market  for  feeder  cattle  and 
provides  a  high  percentage  o^  fed  beef  for 
consumers. 

It  is  Imperative  now  to  aid  li|  re-establish- 
ing the  recently  destroyed  buying  capacity 
of  commercial  feeders  and  prevent  drastic 
losses  to  other  segments  of  the  Industry  and 
to  consumers.  | 

Appropriate  assistance  embodying  incen- 
tives for  economics,  and  safeguards  against 
abuses,  should  be  provided  b^  government 
on  a  temporary  basis,  througp  commercial 
lending  channels  to  beef  producers  who  have 
demonstrated  skill  and  dedication,  and  have 
been  severely  damaged  by  the  eponomlc  chaos 
In  the  cattle  markets.  j 

Assistance  sho\ild  embrace  pertain  princi- 
ples which  are  suggested  below.  Specific  pro- 
posals could  be  developed,  gl^n  more  time. 
First:  Financial  aid  should  be  provided 
through  established  commercial  banks  that 
are  presently  Involved  In  livestock  financing. 
Second:  Risk  of  loss  should!  be  present  In 
any  new  program  to  both  l^der  and  the 
cattle  feeder  In  order  to  Insui^  prudent  and 
legitimate  action.  I 

Third :  For  a  limited  time,  Icattle  feeders' 
equity  should  be  supplementep  by  a  govern- 
ment guaranty  to  a  lending  Institution,  so 
that  the  greatly  reduced  equlw' of  the  cattle 
feeder  could  be  extended,  plie  guaranty 
sboxild  cover  a  percentage  of)  the  loan  pro- 
vided by  the  lending  Institution. 

Fourth:  The  lenders  shoul^  Increase  the 
percentage  of  funds  loaned  aCalnst  the  cost 
of  feeder  cattle  and  feed  abeve  traditional 
levels.  I 

Fifth :  Assistance  should  mot  be  limited 
In  a  flat  dollar  amount  perj  operator,  but 
should  be  restricted  to  those  who  are  pres- 
ently operating,  and  designed  jso  as  to  enable 
operators  to  re-establish  soma  or  all  of  their 
former  operating  capacity,  within  the  limits 
of  prudent  operating  and  pjudent  lending 
supported  In  this  manner  I  ly  government 
guaranties.  A  very  large  segnent  of  the  In 
dustry  consists  of  large  opentors  who  have 
suffered  losses  of  many  mill  Ions  each.  Aid 
shoiild  enable  larger  as  well  a  b  smaller  oper' 
ators  to  continue  to  make  '  heir  contribU' 
tlons  to  the  supply  of  beef  for  America. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appre<  tatlon  for  your 
efforts  and  for  your  understi  nding  of  these 
problems  and  their  effect  u  pon  the  cattle 
industry,  the  State  of  Wyoml  ng,  and  finally, 
all  consumers  In  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yoxars, 

Ri>NALD  WOLIT. 
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U.S.  Sx  rATX, 

OFFICE  OP  THE  MAJORT]  t  LEADER 

Washington,  D.C.,  'une  13, 1974. 
The  President,  \ 

The  White  House,    i  C> 

Washington,  D.C.     ' 

Dear  MR.  PREsroxNT:  This  morning,  a  bi 
partisan  group  of  Senators   gathered  In  an 
emergency  meeting  to  discus  3  the  crises  the 
entire  livestock,  poultry,  an<    egg  industries 
are  now  facing. 

Fed  cattle  prices  have  declined  by  25  per 
cent  In  the  last  six  months.  Feeder  cattle  by 
almost  the  same  amount,  hoi  [s  have  declined 
by  43  percent,  turkeys  are  se  ling  for  24  per 
cent  less  this  May  than  a  y  lar  ago,  broilers 
about  13  percent  less,  and  eg|  ;s  are  37  percent 
lower  than  tn  January  of  this  year. 

We  are  seeing  evidence  th  it  cattle  feeders 
are  currently  losing  from  $100  to  $200  per 
head  of  cattle  and  hog  pnducers  $30  per 
hog. 

If  these  conditions  are  Allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  entire  livestock  farming  complex 
faces  Imminent  and  total  collapse.  Farmers 
face  bankruptcy  that  woulq  mean  the  loss 
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of  a  lifetime's  work,  as  well  as  a 
drop  In  livestock  production.  Thts  not  only 
endangers  Individual  farmers  bT|t  also  the 
economy,  agriculture  In  general,  jrural  com- 
munities, small  banks,  and  thq  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

Agriculture  Is  Integrated,  andj  failure  of 
any  sector  Is  reflected  throughout  the  entire 
agrl-buslnees  community.  The  strength  of 
our  Nation  Is  tied  to  the  availability  of 
plentiful  food  and  a  healthy  Agricultural 
sector.  Rural  communities  woulc^  collapse  If 
agriculture  is  lost,  and  consumer^  would  find 
less  food  of  lower  quality  and 
If  this  situation  persists. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  j 
sumers  of  this  Nation  underst 
plexltles  and  the  Implications 
lems  now  facing  the  livestock  InAustry,  they 
would  fully  support  the  remedial]  action  now 
so  necessary  to  prevent  this  to^ 

Meat  and  other  high  protein 
integral  part  of  the  diets  of  thd 
of  this  Nation.  They  need  it,  fa( 
to  supply  It,  so  It  te  Imperative 
to  assure  that  they  have  It  In  al^undance  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices. 

We  know  you  are  well  aware 
situation.  We  commend  you  for  | 
and  forceful  action  In  calling 
meeting  on  thte  subject  at  the 
for  Monday. 

The  Inclusion  of  representative  from  gov- 
ernment agencies,  meat  packing  firms,  food 
chains,  farm  credit  Institution^  cattlemen, 
and  hog  producers  Is  especially  ijaudable.  We 
applaud  this  effort  and  sincerely  hope  that 
out  of  this  will  come  a  program  whereby  the 
entire  Industry  and  consumers  iwlll  benefit. 
It  was  the  consensus  at  th^  morning's 
meeting  that  a  number  of  stei)s  might  be 
immediately  taken  which  coull  materially 
strengthen  the  msurket. 

We,  theref  care,  call  upon  you  tc  : 

(1)  Exercise  the  authority  y<  u  now  have 
under  the  existing  meat  import,  law  (Public 
Law  88-482)  to  prevent  the  duiftplng  of  sur- 
plus world  supplies  of  meat  on  American 
markets.  In  this  connection,  ve  note  that 
Japan,  Canada,  and  the  Europe  in  Economic 
Community  have  imposed  restrli  Jtlons  on  the 
Importation  of  meat  Into  th<ise  areas  in 
order  to  protect  their  Industries. 

(2)  Immediately  initiate  subitantlal  gov- 
ernment purchases  of  red  meat  and  poul- 
try to  upgrade  the  diets  of  sur  Nation's 
school  children  and  to  use  In  ou  r  commodity 
distribution  program.  The  Department  of 
Defense  should  also  be  directed  to  make 
additional  purchases  for  use  b^  the  Armed 
Services.  This  is  imperative  slice  the  cold 
storage  stocks  of  red  meat  Ir  the  United 
States  are  currently  over  one  bl  lllon  pounds. 
To  maintain  such  excesses  not  only  Injures 
the  market,  but  is  not  humai.e,  given  the 
needs  of  ovti  children,  aged,  and  poor  people. 

(3)  Exhort  the  wholesale  an  I  retail  com- 
munity to  pass  on  now  to  the  consumers  of 
this  Nation  the  meat  bargains  all  of  this 
country  should  enjoy.  If  volvan  ary  action  Is 
not  taken  by  the  mdustry,  the  :  I'ederal  Trade 
Commission  should  be  dlrectel  to  begin  a 
complete  and  thorough  investigation,  with 
the  results  made  public  immeliately. 

Congress  pledges  and  commits  Itself  to 
move  Immediately  to  provide  c-edit  relief  to 
the  livestock  producers  of  thn  Nation.  On 
Monday,  June  17,  the  Senate  (lommlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  liold  hearings 
on  the  emergency  credit  bills  l>efore  It.  The 
House  Committee  on  Agrlcultii  re  will  follow 
with  additional  hearings. 

Bills  wUl  be  before  the  Coni^ess  for  con- 
sideration within  a  week  or  wo.  We  urge 
your  strong  support. 

Mr.  President,  we  propose  thsse  actions  la 
Mib  best  interest  of  all  of  the  leople  of  this 
Nation.  The  food  chain — from  farm  to  con- 
sumer— must  not  be  broken  or  weakened. 
And  the  total  Is  no  stronger  tha  n  the  weakes'. 


link.  Today  the  llvesto^  Industry  Is  that 
link.  It  must  receive  Immediate  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
Dewey     Bartlett,     James     Abourezk, 
James  B.  Allen,  Lawton  Chiles,  Harold 
E.  Hughes,  Quentln  Burdlck. 
Mike  Mansfield,  Vance  Hartke,  Carl  T. 
Curtis,  Ernest  P.  Holllngs.  George  Mc- 
Oovem,  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Prank  E. 
Moss,  Floyd  K.  HaskeU. 
Alan  Bible,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Howard 
W.  Cannon,  Lloyd  Bentsen,  Dick  Clark, 
Jim  Eastland,  John  L.  McCleUan,  J.  W. 
Pulbrlght,  Sam  Nunn,  Pete  V.  Dom- 
enlcl.  Henry  Bellmon. 
Frank    Church,    Gale    W.    McGee,    Lee 
Metcalf,  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Milton 
R.  Young,  Stuart  Symington,  Thomas 
P.  Eagleton,  Peter  H.  Domlnlck. 
John  Tower,  Barry  Goldwater,  James  B. 
Pearson,  Edward  J.  Gumey,  Clifford 
Hansen,  Robert  Dole,  James  A.  Mc- 
Clure,  Paul  J.  Fannin,  Roman  Hruska. 
June  6,  1974. 
The  PREsmENT, 

The  White  House,  i 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Since  last  September,  American  cattle 
feeders  have  lost  more  than  $1.6  billion.  They 
are  in  desperate  trouble,  and  the  1.66  billion 
pounds  of  Imported  meat  expected  to  flood 
our  market  this  year  is  compounding  a  criti- 
cal situation.  The  expected  import  level  this 
year  of  seven  percent  of  domestic  production 
Is  too  high.  The  quotas  called  for  by  the 
1964  Meat  Import  Quota  Law  should  be  Im- 
mediately Imposed. 

I  urgently  request  that  you  move  imme- 
diately to  Impose  restrictions  on  Imports  of 
beef.  Ji^an,  Canada  and  the  Common  Market 
countries  are  toiming  away  beef  shipments, 
and  It  la  imperative  the  United  States  act  to 
prevent  the  dumping  of  these  shipments  on 
our  own  depressed  market.  An  Industry  seri- 
ously weakened  today  cannot  provide  a  suffi- 
cient and  reasonably-priced  supply  of  meat 
to  consumers  tomorrow. 

CUFTORD  P.  HaNSKN, 

V.S.  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PEARSON  INSTEAD  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McCLURE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
lotted today  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClukx)  be  transferred  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Peauon)  . 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

DsnucaeiON  in  the  utestock  indostrt 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  grreat  deal 
has  been  said  here  recently,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  about  the  severe  conditions 
in  the  livestock  industry.  These  discus- 
sions are  greatly  needed.  Every  livestock 
producer  I  know— and  that  includes  cat- 
tlemen, hog  farmers,  and  everyone  else 
involved  in  animal  husbandry — Is  In  deep 
financial  trouble.  At  stake  are  food  prices 
for  consumers,  the  viability  of  the  live- 
stock industry,  and  ultimately  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  So  it  Is  entirely  appro- 
priate that  the  situation  be  discussed 
here  and  solutions  be  "proposed. 

TtMM    rOR    ACTION 

However,  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  stop  talking  about  the  situation  and  to 


start  taking  action.  Together  with  many 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  I  have 
had  meetings  wiUi  numerous  adroinlstra- 
tion  officials.  Yet  we  still  see  our  borders 
wide  open  to  shipments  of  foreign  beef — 
at  a  time  when  aU  other  major  importing 
nations  have  closed  their  doors  to  meat 
imports  from  our  country  and  others.  In 
my  opinion,  the  administration  has  failed 
to  take  sufficiently  positive  action  on  im- 
port quotas  and  other  measures. 

CONGRESSIONAL     INITIATIVE      NEEDED 

So  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  take 
action.  I  have  made  several  proposals  be- 
fore this  body  concerning  import  quotas, 
guaranteed  loans  and  increased  con- 
sumption of  beef,  and  I  hope  we  can  act 
on  them  promptly. 

It  is  significant  that  we  are  having 
hearings  on  guaranteed  loan  proposals 
this  afternoon  in  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
testifying  on  my  own  bill. 

HANDOUTS     NOT     WANTED 

It  should  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the 
livestock  producers,  that  they  are  not 
looking  for  Government  handouts;  they 
are  not  looking  for  subsidies;  they  do  not 
want  some  grandiose,  expensive  Federal 
relief  program.  This  type  of  program 
would  invite  additional  Government  in- 
terference in  the  industry  and  in  general 
terms  is  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  live- 
stock producers.  However,  they  do,  I 
think,  need  financial  backjjig  to  stay  in 
business  through  this  crisis.  This  is  why 
I  proposed  a  measure  to  provide  guaran- 
teed loans,  but  without  subsidized  inter- 
est rates. 

Mr.  President,  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  to  provide  loans 
to  cattlemen,  and  hog  and  other  live- 
stock producers,  at  reduced  interest  rates. 
I  have  not  given  my  support  to  these 
measures. 

I  have  met  and  talked  to  a  large  nxim- 
ber  of  cattlemen,  their  representatives, 
and  their  organizations.  I  have  also  talk- 
ed with  their  bankers.  Almost  to  a  man, 
they  have  opposed  Government-subsi- 
dized loans. 

The  cattle  business  and  other  livestock 
industries  have  traditionally  been  inde- 
pendent of  Government  assistance.  They 
are  proud  of  their  tradition  of  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Cattlemen  understand  the  problems  of 
consumers.  Tliey  do  not  want  to  saddle 
consumers  with  higher  meat  prices 
through  a  loan  program  subsidized  by 
tax  dollars. 

So  I  think  a  guaranteed  loan  program 
without  subsidized  interest  rates  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  industry.  It 
would  prevent  the  financial  collapse  of 
those  involved  in  animal  husbandry 
while  not  costing  the  Government  large 
sums  of  money.  Since  this  type  of  pro- 
gram would  help  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  meat  shortages  and  soaring  meat 
prices,  with  a  low  cost  to  taxpayers.  It 
can  be  described  as  truly  anti-inflation- 
ary. 

There  is  concern  among  at  least  some 
cattlemen,  that  a  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram, once  started,  would  be  continued 
Indefinitely  by  the  Congress.  Rather  than 
making  such  a  program  a  further  addi- 
tion to  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  to 


Federal  involvement,  a  specific  limitation 
should  be  made  that  the  program  will 
expire  upon  recovery  of  the  market. 


IMPORT     QUOTAS     NEEDED 


I 


Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  have 
no  restrictions  at  all  on  incoming  ship- 
ments of  foreign  meat,  the  major  im- 
porting nations  in  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  Japan  have  closed 
their  doors. 

Willie  the  liberalization  of  trade  offers 
much  benefit  to  agriculture  as  a  whole,  it 
appears  we  have  a  tendency  to  give  away 
our  bargaining  positions  imilaterally 
without  obtaining  comparable  conces- 
sions from  other  nations.  We  see  that  a 
recommendation  has  been  made  to  ex- 
tend the  suspension  of  import  quotas  on 
wheat.  A  similar  position  seems  to  be  «Je- 
veloping  on  meat  imports. 

Last  week  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
reimpose  import  quotas.  I  was  withdrawn 
to  give  the  administration  officials,  pro- 
ducers, packers,  and  retailers  meeting  at 
the  White  House  conference  being  held 
today  an  opportimity  to  work  out  a  com- 
plete program. 

However,  if  those  efforts  fall  there.  I 
believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  Senate 
should  act  on  the  import  quota  issue. 
Considering  the  condition  of  the  live- 
stock industi-y,  ranchers,  and  farmers  do 
not  need  the  additional  "salt  in  the 
woimd"  of  record  level  imports.  As  I 
promised  last  week,  I  plan  to  offer  my 
amendment  for  a  vote  if  more  positive 
action  is  not  taken  by  the  administration 
on  the  import  issue.  i 

THE    1974    IMPORTS    T7P  I 

Since  beef  imports  quotas  were  lifted 
in  1972,  wfe  have  seen  the  United  States 
become  'Ahe  world's  dumping  ground  for 
beef."  We  have  seen  incoming  shipments 
of  beef  *ise  to  1,354  million  pounds  of 
beef  in  1973. 

In  1974,  imports  are  expected  to  rise 
to  1.55  billion  pounds.  This  is  about  200 
million  pounds  more  than  last  year's 
shipment  for  an  astounding  Increase  of 
nearly  15  percent.  Such  a  level  of  imports 
is  equivalent  to  about  3.25  million  bead  of 
cattle. 

In  terms  of  the  overall  beef  industry 
in  the  United  States,  the  1.55  billion 
pounds  of  beef  imports  expected  this  year 
represents  from  7  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  beef  produced  tn  this 
country  last  year.  Clearly  this  portion  of 
the  market  is  enough  to  have  a  harmful 
effect  on  prices. 

And  the  true  level  and  impact  of  berf 
imports  this  year  may  not  have  been 
properly  evaluated  yet.  Large  numbers 
of  cattle  are  reportedly  being  fattened  In 
Australia  for  export.  This  beef  is  ex- 
pected to  hit  the  U.S.  market  later  this 
summer  at  the  same  time  increased  num- 
bers of  American  cattle  will  be  ready  for 
sale. 

MARKET  DEPRJESSKD  BT  IMPOKTB 

The  impact  of  beef  imported  into  this 
country  will  be  to  further  depress  the 
market.  This  meat  comes  from  countries 
where  cattle  are  fattened  for  maritet  on 
grass.  While  grass-fed  cattle  can  be  fat- 
tened more  cheaply,  the  meat  from  these 
animals  is  not  of  the  quality  most  de- 
sired by  American  consumers.  The 
major  portion  of  grass-fed  beef  will  find 
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its  way  into  cheaper  cuts  such  as  ham- 
burger and  lunch  meat. 

The  deluge  of  Australian  meat  ex- 
pected later  this  summer  will  drive  the 
market  even  lower  than  the  present  dis- 
astrous prices.  The  effect  is  likely  to  be 
that  most  commercial  feedlots  where 
prime  American  beef  is  produced  will  be 
driven  out  of  business  and  the  domestic 
output  of  meat  will  decline. 

TtrrwK  otnxooK  remains  pooe 

Mr.  President,  the  outlook  for  the 
cattle  industry  is  especially  severe  for 
several  reasons.  First,  cow  slaughter  and 
the  thinning  of  cowherds  is  above  nor- 
mal. Second,  we  have  a  large  inventory 
of  beef  in  storage  at  this  time.  Third, 
there  is  a  Isui^e  supply  of  beef  on  the  hoof 
presently  existing  in  feedlots  which  must 
come  to  the  market  in  the  near  future. 
Finally,  since  import  restrictions  have 
been  implemented  in  Japan  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  we  have 
seen  the  shipments  of  beef  all  over  the 
world  redirected  to  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  trends  means  additional 
beef  coming  onto  the  U.S.  market.  The 
addition  of  increased  imports  will  greatly 
contribute  to  the  market  glut  and  a  dis- 
astrous situation  in  the  livestock  market. 
The  only  result  can  be  widespread  bank- 
ruptcy for  cattlemen  in  Kans£is  smd  all 
across  the  coxmtry. 

To  provide  relief  from  this  increase  In 
Imports,  we  need  an  immediate  reimposi- 
f   tlon  of  meat  import  quotas. 

IMCXXASXD  CONStnCPnON  HEMiSMD 

In  addition,  several  other  actions 
should  be  taken  to  increase  the  consiunp- 
tion  of  meat.  For  example,  the  Gtovem- 
ment  could  be  expanding  its  purchases 
of  beef.  This  would  only  be  a  tiny  part  of 
the  market,  but  it  wotild  help.  And  It 
would  be  a  thrifty  purchase  for  taxpay- 
ers. Now  that  Uvestock  is  at  the  lowest 
prices  in  10  years  in  some  cases. 

Packers  and  retailers  also  may  find  it 
beneficial  to  take  actions  to  strengthen 
the  market.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
packers  and  retailers  are  integral  parts 
of  the  industry.  If  producers  and  feeders 
go  out  of  business,  the  packing  and  retaU 
companies  will  also  undoubtedly  suffer. 
Special  sales,  reduced  margins,  and 
stronger  bidding  may  be  ways  to  accom- 
plish this. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  packers  and 
retailers  should  not  receive  a  fair  profit. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  fair  profits 
and  steady  incomes  in  mind  that  I  hope 
the  entire  meat  industry  will  consider 
these  suggestions. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture could  take  a  more  active  role  in 
the  exports  of  our  animal  products.  The 
Canadians  need  to  be  better  informed 
about  DES  in  our  cattle  feeding.  The 
EEC  and  Japanese  governments  should 
be  strongly  enco\u»ged  to  modify  their 
Import  policies. 

CONSTTMX*  IB  MAIM  COMODIN 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  the 
most  important  point  of  this  whole  sit- 
\iation  is  that  consumers  win  ultimately 
be  hurt  the  most  by  economic  disaster 
In  the  cattle  industry,  and  this,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  an  issue  that  every  Member  of 
this  legislative  body  win  hav^  to  answer 
to. 


Cheap  imported  meat  this  stunmer  may 
lower  the  food  biU  for  housewives  for 
awhile,  but  the  disruption  In  the  domestic 
production  of  beef  wiU  ultimately  lead  to 
higher  prices. 


problems  and  decide  up<Hi  a  course  ot 
action  which  will  rescue  the  livestock  In- 
dustry from  this  impending  crisis.  I 
share  the  concern  of  the  35  of  40  Sen- 
ators who  attended  that  meeting  and. 


igher  prices  ,  ators  wno  aiwnaea  mat  mccp-ixiis  «"•«. 

The  present  trend  in  the  batUe  busi-    accordingly   signed   the  joint  letter  to 


ness  is  that  cowherds  are  bettig  thiimed, 
feedlots  are  being  shut  down,  and  there 
is  a  general  decline  in  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce meat.  The  future  outlopk  promises 
a  continuation  of  this  trend,  j 

As  every  cattleman  know^,  it  takes  a 
3 -year  cycle  to  Increase  the  production  of 
beef  again  once  it  has  dropped.  If  our 
capacity  to  produce  is  hurt  this  year, 
consumers  can  ultimately  expect  a  long 
and  higher  priced  road  back  to  an  ample 
supply  of  tender  and  juicy  (choice  beef. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  want  to  stress 


President  Nixon  urging  him  tq  take  the 
actions  necessary  to  return  th€(  livestock 
industry,  including  the  ranchers,  farm- 
ers, and  feed-lot  operators,  t^  an  eco- 
nomically soimd  and  viable  segment  of 
our  economy.  1 

Mr.  President,  the  White  House  has 
announced  a  conference  which  will  be 
held  today.  Invited  to  that  high-level 
meeting  are  cattlemen,  meatpa«kers,  gro- 
cery chain  executives,  and  agricultural 
leaders.  I  remain  hopeful  that  with  the 
proper  leadership  and  with  ^pen  con- 


flar.  tT^esiaeni,  ngtuu  x  wi^iit  vu  aucso     proper   icaucioiiiH   »»*»»    .r.— •   •yt-~--   --j- 
that  the  time  has  come  to  ptop  talking    sideration  of  aU  of  the  manB^  compli 

.     .    .  .  i» -r  fc._i2 _,  x_j     * t, ««.«.a1«.a>4    fViof    *nrifprpn/ri 


and  start  taking  action.  I  beUeve  every 
Senator  should  agree  on  thi4  matter,  be- 
cause in  this  case,  consiuner  and  live- 
stock producer  interests  arte  the  same. 
Hopefully,  we  will  soon  see  Hiore  positive 
actions  taken  to  relieve  thb  conditions 
in  the  livestock  industry. 

IMPACT     IN    KAN 

Let  me  add  to  my  stateilient  that  in 
our  own  State  of  Kansas  it  has  been 
estimated  by  knowledgeable  officials  in 
my  State  that  we  have  a  p.  billion  in- 
dustry in  livestock.  In  the  past  8  months 
this  industry  has  lost,  either  directly  or 
in  equity,  in  excess  of  $600  million. 

I  come  from  a  small  State.  It  is  a  very 
proud  State,  proud  of  its  agriculture  and 
proud  of  its  livestock  indiistry.  We  want 
that  industry  to  survive.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  American  consiuner. 
If  more  and  more  livestodt  feeders  go 
out  of  business,  prices  are  going  to  go 
higher  and  higher.  We  are  concerned 
about  profit  margins.  We  ve  concerned 
about  prices  that  consumiers  pay.  We 
find  most  consumers  expect  everyone  to 
make  a  reason^le  profit.  That  is  all  the 
American  Uvestock  producer  asks.  I 
would  hope  that,  not  just  as  a  result  of 
this  exercise  this  morning,  but  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  initiative  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  parties,  within  a  week,  or 
at  least  2  weeks,  positive  action  will  be 
taken,  if  not  by  the  administration,  then 
by  Congress 


llNESS 


ORDER   OP  BUS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, without  prejudice  to  Other  Senators 
whose  orders  follow,  I  a«k  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGek)  may  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  LIVESTOCK  CRISIS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presi*nt,  I  want  to 
first  commend  the  leadera^p  for  setting 
this  time  for  Senators  to  place  on  public 
record  their  concern  over  the  de^p  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  thfB  livestock  in- 
dustry in  this  Nation.  I  also  want  to  com- 
pliment the  dlstingulsjied  majority 
leader.  Senator  MANsracfiD,  for  his  ef- 
forts in  this  regard  and  tor  calling  the 
bipartisan  meeting  last  Thursday  so  that 
Senators  from  agricultural  and  Uvestock 
States    could    discuss    t|)gether    these 


cated  factors  involved  that  «onference 
wiU  be  productive,  and  thereby  prevent 
widespread  bankruptcies  among  the  cat- 
tle feeders  and  curtail  the  failing  price 
of  live  cattle.  | 

In  our  joint  letter  to  the  President,  we 
recommended  to  him  that  three  specific 
actions  be  taken,  and  I  hop^  that  full 
consideration  wiU  be  given  to  these  rec- 
ommendations during  the  Wiite  House 
conference. 

First,  we  have  called  uponlthe  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  the  authority  which  he 
now  has  under  the  Meat  Imi^rt  Act  of 
1964  to  establish  import  quotas  for  for- 
eign Imports  of  fresh,  frozen,  ftnd  chilled 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  goat.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  an  original  sponsor  ot  the  legis- 
lation which  resulted  in  the  Meat  Import 
Act  of  1964.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
this  recommendation  and  urge  that  the 
quota    system    be    immediately    imple- 
mented. Since  the  import  quota  law  was 
enacted,  it  has  worked  weU  for  us  to  the 
benefit  of  our  Uvestock  industry  imtil 
June  of  1972  when  President  Nixon  or- 
dered that  aU  import  restrictions  under 
the  act  be  suspended.  This  action  was.  in- 
deed, a  mistake.  It  is  even  more  impor- 
tant now  that  the  import  quote  system  be 
reinstated  because  of  the  w^rld  market 
situation.  Every  meat-consuming  nation 
in  the  world  except  the  Unite*  States,  in- 
cluding Japan,  Canada,  and  the  Euro- 
pean economic  communities  have  im- 
posed restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
meat  In  order  to  protect  thOlr  domestic 
industries.  If  we  f aU  to  act  buickly,  the 
world  excess  in  beef  production  wiU  be 
dumped  into  this  country,  causing  fur- 
ther damage  to  our  own  Uvestock  indus- 
try, which  is  already  in  deep  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  this  recommendation  is 
a  reasonable  and  just  one  insofar  as  our 
foreign  friends  are  concerned.  As  you 
know,  the  1964  import  quota  law  is  not 
an  embargo.  It  gives  foreign  countries  a 
fair  share  of  our  domestic  market  based 
upon  total  consiunption,  usUaUy  around 
6.7  percent  of  total  U.S.  prodiiction.  Dur- 
ing the  first  4  months  of  J  1974.  meat 
Imports  Jxmiped  an  alarmiiw  2  percent 
over  the  same  period  in  1978.  Unless  we 
act  to  restrain  this  trend,  foreign  imports 
win  comprise  from  9  to  10  percent  of 
our  total  domestic  consiunption.  This 
would  be  disastrous  to  rancaers  who  are 
confronted  with  ever-increasing  costs  of 
operation  due  to  Inflation  s^d  declining 
market  prices. 
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Most  cattle  feeders,  especially  the  small 
operators.  wlU  be  forced  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  and  will  find  It  necessary  to 
reduce  or  cm-tail  their  purchases  from 
ranchers  and  farmers.  We  are  advised 
that  the  feed  lot  Industry  Is  ciurently 
losing  from  between  $100  and  $200  on 
cattle  being  marketed.  Therefore,  the 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  feed  lot  operators 
are  desperately  in  need  of  assistance  in 
this  diminishing  domestic  market. 

Mr.  President,  second,  we  have  urged 
the  President  to  initiate  immediately 
substantial  Govemarent  purchases  of  red 
meat  and  poultry  to  upgrade  the  Nation's 
school  limch  program  and  to  expand  cm- 
commodity  distribution  program.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  directed  to  make  additional 
purchases  for  use  in  the  armed  services. 
This  is  a  short-term  remedy,  but  at  this 
critical  time  it  would  be  an  exceedingly 
useful  tool  with  which  to  strengthen  the 
market  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  meet 
the  nutritional  needs  of  our  imderprlvl- 
leged  children,  the  aged,  and  the  poor 
alike. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  we  have  m-ged 
the  White  House  to  call  upon  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  community  to  react  In  a 
positive  way  to  this  crisis  by  passing  on 
to  the  consumer  of  this  country  the  true 
bargains  which  are  available  from  our 
domestic  producers.  It  is  indeed  Ironic 
that  retail  prices  of  all  fresh  meats  re- 
main at  an  all-time  high,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  our  beef  producers  are  faced 
with  declining  prices  for  their  livestock 
on  the  hoof  and  net  operating  losses.  It 
is  Indeed  high  time  that  the  wholesale 
and  retail  segments  of  the  distribution 
line  respond  with  lower  prices  and  bar- 
gains for  the  housewife  In  order  to  In- 
crease demand  and  to  provide  the  much- 
needed  relief  for  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  President,  imless  the  administra- 
tion responds  In  a  meaningful  way  as  we 
have  proposed  In  our  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Uvestock  Industry  in  this  coim- 
try  win  be  In  very  serious  trouble  and 
the  very  backbone  of  our  agricultural  In- 
dustry as  we  have  known  It,  Including  the 
feed  grain  sector,  wlU  be  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy. Should  this  happen,  it  Is  Incumbent 
upon  Congress  to  take  legislative  action 
to  compel  the  reinstatement  of  import 
quotas.  Accordingly,  I  have  Joined  in 
sponsoring  legislation  which  would  ac- 
complish this  should  the  administrative 
remedies  which  we  have  recommended 
not  be  Implemented. 

Mr.  President,  as  another  Indication 
of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  Senate 
views  the  crisis  confronting  our  livestock 
Industry,  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Credit  and  Rural  Electrification, 
chaired  by  Senator  McGovzrn,  wIU  be 
holding  hearings  on  legislation  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  the  cattle  Indus- 
try under  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
loan  program.  There  are  at  least  four 
such  bills  pending  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  am  a  sponsor  of  one  of  these 
proposals,  S.  3605.  The  measure  would 
provide  emergency  assistance  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  cattle-raising  business  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
for  a  temporary  period  of  time,  to  guar- 
antee loans  made  to  such  persons  until 
they  can  sell  their  Uvestock.  It  is  im- 


perative that  we  proceed. quickly  with 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  win  final  congressional  approval 
within  the  month.  As  I  Indicated  earUer, 
livestock  feeders  are  currently  selling 
their  cattle  at  a  loss  and  obviously  can- 
not continue  doing  so  without  being 
driven  into  bankruptcy.  Since  September 
of  1973  livestock  feeders  have  lost  more 
than  $1.5  biUion.  Last  week  the  farm 
price  of  beef  was  quoted  in  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  at  $38  per  hundredweight, 
as  opposed  to  $46.60  a  year  ago.  Cattle 
production  Is  down  4  percent  from  what 
it  was  last  year  at  this  time.  Unless  the 
market  situation  can  be  corrected,  this 
decline  wlU  continue,  and  we  will  begin 
to  see  empty  counters  In  the  supermarket 
and  the  housewife  wlU  see  no  beef  avail- 
able at  any  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  we  aU  view 
this  as  a  crisis  situation,  and  I  lu-ge  my 
coUeagues  to  support  not  only  this  legis- 
lation, but  also  the  other  recommen- 
dations which  have  been  made  to  rescue 
this  basic  and  vital  industry  in  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wsmt  to  stress  one 
point,  and  that  is  that  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  the  cattle  Industry  Is  a  major 
bastion  in  our  eccoiomy.  Indeed,  It  Issuir 
second  largest  Ingredient  In  the  State's 
economic  Ufe. 

While  I  have  sometimes  kidded  about 
being  the  fourth  largest  rancher  In  Du 
Noir  VaUey  with  my  13  Va  acres  of  land, 
I  do  not  own  a  single  steer,  and.  there- 
fore, perhaps  I  am  in  the  most  unpreju- 
diced and  objective  position  of  aU  to  make 
the  point  that  meat  Is  a  part  of  the  basic 
staple  of  every  consumer  In  this  country, 
and  that  what  happens  to  beef  and  beef 
prices  Is  really  the  issue  here. 

That  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  us 
are  petitioning  for  the  restoration  of  the 
provisions  of  the  1964  meat  import  quota 
law.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  I  were  the  originators  of 
that  act  when  It  was  first  enacted  Into 
law,  and  It  was  this  administration  that 
failed  to  Improse  its  provisions  a  year  ago. 

The  consequences  are  already  obvious. 
So  we  ask  for  the  Immediate  reinstituting 
of  the  1964  meat  Import  quota  law. 

Secondly,  we  also  urge  the  Government 
to  go  full  blast  Into  the  purchase  of  beef 
not  only  for  the  Defense  Department  but 
for  the  schools,  and  so  forth.  We  think 
that  will  be  an  emergency  kind  of  action 
that  will  help  turn  this  matter  around. 

PinaUy.  I  would  petition  the  members 
of  the  retail  and  wholesale  community 
who  handle  beef  to  rise  at  this  moment 
and  pass  along  the  savings  or  the  lower 
prices  from  which  they  are  already  bene- 
fiting to  the  consumer. 

We  have  been  suspicious  for  all  too  long 
about  a  managed  market,  managed  con- 
sumer prices  In  the  food  retail  business, 
especlaUy  Including  meat.  We  think  It  Is 
time  now  for  the  country  to  close  ranks  to 
make  sure  that  we  restore  and  turn 
aroimd  the  direction  of  events  that  have 
at  this  particular  moment  brought  to  the 
brink  of  disaster  the  meat  Industry  of 
this  country. 

I  have  had  a  great  many  letters,  Mr. 
President,  from  my  constituents  in  our 
State  of  Wyoming,  but  I  have  selected, 
because  of  the  varying  points  they  make. 


representative  letters  from  that  large 
number.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
^^•ere  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Deab  Senatob  McGee:  Due  to  the  poor 
prices  feeder  cattle  are  now  bringing  and 
the  high  costs  of  producing  these  cattle. 
I  hope  that  you  will  work  to  get  President 
Nixon  to  reimpose  quotas  on  imported  beef. 

The  future  looks  pretty  bleak  from  here 
right  now.  If  the  market  goes  even  lower. 
I  don't  know  bow  I  will  be  able  to  keep  my 
small  herd  of  cows  (fifty)  another  year. 
Pasture,  bay,  and  supplemental  feed  are  all 
very  high  and  I  must  buy  my  total  needs. 

If  Import  controls  are  reimposed  under  the 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1964,  it  may  help  quite 
a  bit.  I  don't  believe  we  are  asking  too  much. 

I  will  appreciate  anything  you  might  be 
able  to  do  to  get  import  controls  reinstated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MiCHAEI,   J.    HOHNHOLX. 


Rock  Sprdjos,  Wyc,  June  7,  1974. 
Hon.  Oale  McOee,  . 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deak  Senator:  We  of  the  Uvestock  In- 
dustry urge  you  to  renew  your  efforts  to  see 
that  the  President  relmposes  beef  quotas. 
Yours  truly, 

Mascaset  S.  Dickinson. 


Encampment,  Wtc,  June  5, 1974. 
Hon.  Senator  Oale  McQee, 
Senate  OMce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen  atom:  For  a  period  of  time  last 
year  I  actually  thought  the  Ctovemment  was 
concerned  about  Agriculture  and  w*  would 
finally  be  able  to  make  an  income  com- 
paralde  to  tbe  population  In  other  occupa- 
tions; and  people  would  realize  one  of  tbe 
main  reasons  for  the  high  standard  of  living 
here  in  the  United  States  is  because  of  the 
efficiency  of  American  agriculture  and  the 
fact  that  less  than  187c  ctf  disposable  Income 
is  spent  on  food. 

It  is  now  very  evident  that  I  was  wrong. 
Things  look  very  bad  out  here  In  the  Cattle 
Business.  We  have  10  to  20%  Increases  In 
production  costs,  shortages,  and  a  falling 
cattle  market  getting  lower  every  day. 

We  do  have  our  pride  and  don't  often  ask 
for  help,  but  I  believe  we  deserve  some  form 
of  protection  as  is  afforded  many  other  indus- 
tries. I  am  speaking  of  Beef  Import  Restric- 
tions. I  would  enco^uage  you  to  attempt  to 
enact  legislation  to  reinstate  Beef  Import 
Quotas.  Also  I  am  very  concerned  about  Land 
Use  Legislation.  I  urge  you  to  vote  against 
HR-10294. 

And  last  of  aU  Inflation  must  be  con- 
trolled if  we  are  to  survive  as  an  Industry 
or  a  nation. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  E.  Hampton. 

Senator  Gale  McGee,  j 

V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGee;  Surely  you  must 
realize  the  terrible  state  the  cattle  indus- 
try is  in  and  appears  to  be  getting  worse. 
Producers  and  feeders  aU  over  tbe  nation  are 
faced  with  the  posslbUity  of  financial  dis- 
aster with  costs  more  than  double  and 
prices  the  lowest  in  three  years. 

This  letter  Is  to  ask  you  to  see  that  PpobI- 
dent  Nlxon  reimpoees  the  import  quotas  sus- 
pended In  1972  (Meat  Import  Act  of  1964). 
The  Imports  flooding  the  American  market 
have  got  to  be  reduced  so  that  cattle  prices 
can  come  up  to  a  point  where  producers  can 
at  least  break  even. 
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Please  support  vis  In  tbls  endeavor  to  stay 
alive  m  the  agricultural  world  by  seeing  that 
President  Nixon  relmposes  Import  quotas, 
eincerely, 

Ckukba  Thompson. 

Dayton,  Wto.,  June  6. 1974. 
Senator  Gale  McGee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Senator  McGee:  We  wish  to  call  to 
your  Immediate  attention  the  serious  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  that  has  developed  In  the 
livestock  Industry. 

Unless  Immediate  action  Is  taken  to  re- 
Impoee  the  quotas  on  beef  "Imports  so  that 
the  demand  for  our  product  wUl  stabUlze 
our  prices  at  an  economic  level  commensu-  ^ 
rate  with  the  Inflated  prices  of  labor  and  * 
supplies,  then  we  wUl  be  facing  a  depression 
that  will  make  the  bust  of  1929  look  like  a 
picnic. 

Your  positive  action  at  this  time  can  pre- 
vent chaos  In  the  Industry.  Please  act  now! 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pat  and  Brao  Spear. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  June  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

WycMnlng      Stock      Growers      Association 
strongly  urges  that  you  contact  the  Office 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  re- 
gard to  the  Meat  Import  XSt.  The  Wyoming 
Stock    Growers    Association    fuUy    supports 
efforts   of    the    American   National    Cattle- 
men's  Association    to   convince    the    Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  relmpose  meat 
ImpMt    quotas    under    the     Meat     Import 
Act.  The  beef  Industry  is  suffering  tremen- 
dous losses  at  this  time.  The  domestic  pro- 
duction of  beef  does  not  have  the  ability  to 
cope  with   the  ever-growing  meat   imports. 
Projections  place  Imports  at  one  billion  and 
one  hundred  fifty-seven  million  pounds  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1974.  The  cattle  men, 
represented  by  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers 
Association,  feel   that  the  quotas  be  relm- 
poeed  at  the  trigger  point  of  one  bUllon  one 
hundred-thirty    point    seven    pounds.    The 
cattle  business  in  Wyoming  is  very  important 
to  the  economy   of   the   State.  The   WSGA 
urges  your  immediate  action  on  this  matter. 
Sinoerely, 

Rick  M.  Allen. 

Graham  Ranch  Imc.. 
Lander,  Wyo.,  June  10, 1974. 
Senator  Gale  McGxe, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGke:  We  don't  believe  it 
Is  D'scessary  for  us  to  take  your  time  to  tell 
you  what  a  disaster  area  the  cattlemen  are 
In  at  this  time  so  we  will  be  right  to  the 
point  and  say. 

Pleaae  help  see  that  the  President  relm- 
poses  the  beef  quotas!  !  ! 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  M.  Graham, 

President. 
Tom  Graham, 

Vice  President. 
T.  T.  (Ted)   Graham, 

Second  Vice  President. 


DOI7BLE  K.  Ranches,  Inc., 
McFadden,  Wyo..  June  11, 1974. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Bvtz, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Devartment  o/ 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  a  Wyoming  cow/ 
calf  producer,  I  feel  compelled  to  write  to 
you  to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  for  Im- 
mediate reimposition  of  meat  Import  re- 
straints. I  respectfully  seek  your  support  to 
request  that  the  President  relmpose  Import 
restraints  at  or  below  the  "trigger"  point  of 
1,130,700,000  pounds. 
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I  recognize  that  the  United  ttates  must 
continue  a  free  trade  policy  wlm  the  Asian 
and  European  countries;  howevir,  with  the 
cost  price  situation  being  whaa  it  Is  today 
in  the  cattle  Industry,  together  with  the 
prospects  of  more  inflation  and  jlower  cattle 
prices  this  fall,  I  feel  that  U  Wfcahlngton  Is 
going  to  save  the  cattle  industrj  from  com- 
plete disaster,  the  import  qu< 
reinstated. 

In  my  own  situation,  durli 
quarter  of  this  year,  my  costs 
from  a  year  ago.  On  the  current 
though  we  are  not  marketing 
this  time),  feeder  cattle  prices 
more  than  iO%  over  a  year  ag(, 
feel  that  U  the  current  inflation  continues 
and  the  current  feeder  prices  '  continue  to 
'  decline,  my  gross  Income  will  be  at  least 
50%  below  that  of  1973.  If  restrilnts  are  not 
Immediately  reimposed,  I  slnce^ly  feel  that 
the  volume  of  fat  cattle  wUlJ  decline:  we 
will  see  a  continuing  cow  herti  liquidation, 
leading  in  the  end  to  shorter  )eef  supplies 
and  higher  prices'  to  consumer!  For  myself, 
I  see  liquidation  of  my  c()mpl«  te  cow  herd, 
subdivision  of  a  portion  of  my  environmen- 
tally aesthetic  land,  and  stWe  of  tny  irrigation 
water  rights  in  order  to  pay  ofl  some  of  the 
high  priced  money  that  I  am  usi  ig  and  to  put 
myself  In  a  better  financial  poi  Ition. 

I  am  m  great  hopes  that  you  wiU  carefully 
study  and  take  to  heart  this  let  «r  and  many 
other  letters  that  you  wUl  moa ;  probably  be 
receiving.  I  am  a  Wyoming  co"  i?boy,  I  never 
get  on  my  knees— but  I  am  t  Ig  enough  to 
ask  for  help  when  I  sincerelj  feel  help  is 
needed ! 

Verv  truly  yours, 

Kim  J.  E  sueger. 

President. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presidenf ,  I  thank  the 
majority  whip  for  making  ilj  possible  for 
me  to  speak  at  this  point 


ORDER  OF  BUSn  ESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  »/  r.  President, 
without  prejudice  to  the  orders  for  other 
Senators  to  be  recognized,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  nbw  be  recog- 
nized for  such  time  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  may  require  out  of  ny  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICpl.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LIVESTOCK 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  my  dlstin- 
gxiished  colleague  from  Wedt  Virginia  for 
yielding  me  some  of  his  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  here  this  morn- 
ing to  discuss  the  crisis  whdch  has  beset 
the  cattle  industry.  We  ha«e  heard  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  this  morning  in- 
dicating that  there  is  bipai  tisan  concern 
with  respect  to  the  pUght  of  the  cattle 
industry. 

At  the  very  outset,  I  wan  ;  to  commend 
and  congratulate  and  thauk  the  distin- 
guished majority  floor  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) for  convoking  a  conference  last 
week  of  Members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  discuss  this  very  serious  question 
and  problem.  I  think  fron^  that  confer- 
ence emerged  a  consensus  which  I  hope 
will  convince  and  persuada  the  executive 
department  that  some  kiid  of  relief  Is 
in  order  at  the  present  tim^. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
crisis,  but  what  a  shanje  that  there 
should  be  one  at  all.  For  years,  the  cattle 
industry  has  been  self-sustaining.  It  has 


received  no  subsidy  payments.  No  spe- 
cial programs  have  been  insti|tuted  to 
improve  its  financial  structuri.  Cattle 
people  have  run  their  businessea^on  their 
own  initiative  and  on  their  owii  capital 
and  they  are  rightfully  proud  i  of  their 
record.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  therefo|re  some- 
what galling  to  them  to  find  their  busi- 
ness the  subject  of  a  debate  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  I 

I  should  say,  however,  that  tfaey  have 
little  to  be  ashamed  of,  for  thii  crisis  is 
not  of  their  own  making.  It  i^  a  crisis 
brought  about  in  part  by  Government  ac- 
tions and  in  part  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  general  economy.  The  outlines  of  the 
crisis  are  generally  known  by  those  Sen- 
ators here  this  morning  and  I  will  not 
belabor  the  point  except  to  sas  that  the 
crisis  had  its  inceptiori  in  the  piice  freeze 
which  was  imposed  upon  the  bief  indus- 
try last  year.  Since  the  llftiig  of  the 
price  freeze,  the  crisis  has  been  sustained 
by  other  factors  such  as  last  fall's  decline 
in  consumer  purchases  of  beel  and  this 
winter's  truck  strike. 

Whatever  its  causes,  the  beef  crisis  is 
real  enough.  Estimates  are  that  this  in- 
dustry has  lost  more  than  $2  billion  in 
the  last  year  in  the  aggregate.  On  an  in- 
dividual  level,   the   results   nave   been 
equally  devastating.  Mr.  Don  McCasland 
of  Clovis,  N.  Mex.,  has  provided  me  with 
figures  on  12  cattle  companies  operating 
aroimd  Hereford,  Tex.,  during  the  past  5 
to  8  yeare.  The  circumstances  of  these 
companies  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
cattle  companies  in  my  own  Stfite  of  New 
Mexico  and  in  other  cattle  producing 
States.   What   does   the   figures   show? 
They  show,  in  one  example,  teat  a  com- 
pany with  5  years  of  experience  which 
made  a  total  profit  of  $133,857  over  those 
5  years  with  a  5.85-percent  return  on  in- 
vestment has  so  far  lost  $24,080  this  year 
and  expects  to  lose  another  $98,170  be- 
fore the  year  is  up  for  a  total  loss  of 
$122,450.  The  overall  result  i*  that  this 
company  in  6  years  of  operation  will  have 
made  a  total  profit  of  only  $11,406  for 
a   return   on   investment   eqlial   to    .41 
percent.  Another  cattle  comdany  at  the 
end   of    6   years   operation   will    have 
lost  17  percent  of  its  return! on  invest- 
ments. Last  year  it  had  a  5.86-percent 
return  on  investment  for  the  5  preced- 
ing years.  Yet  another  cattle  company 
which  over  5  years  had  made  a  total 
profit  of  $86,687  for  a  9.42-pen5ent  return 
on  Investment  is  expected  toj  lose  $239,- 
413  this  year  which  wiU  bring  its  6-year 
return  on  investment  to  -9i)8  percent, 
a  loss  in  dollars  of  $152,726.  llask  unani- 
mous consent  that  overall  figures  on 
these  12  cattle  ctHnpanies  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord.      | 

There  being  no  objection,! the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows:  I 

The  Cattle  Feeders  Story 


rACTS  AND  FIOtTRES  1 

These  figures  arc  given  on  la  cattle  com- 
panies operating  around  Hereford,  Texas, 
during  the  past  5-6  years.  I 

Projected  losses  in  each  comt)any  for  the 
balance  of  1974  Is  based  on  the  current  cost 
of  gains  of  60  cents  per  pound  and  the  cur- 
rent fat  cattle  price  of  40  cents  per  pound. 

Most  of  these  cattle  have  been  light  weight 
heifers  finished  for  slaughter.  Others  are 
yearling  steers  sold  as  feeder  icattle. 
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Year 


Numlwr 
Pens       pens 


Total 

Number  invKt- 

cattle  imnt 


Percent 

return 

Total    on  invest- 

profit  ment 


CATTLE  COMPANY  "A" 


1969 l-U  11 

1970 12-24  13 

1971 2S-40  16 

1972 41-56  16 

1973 57-72  16 

Total  5  yr. . 

1974. 

Projected  1974.... 

1974  toUl.. 

Total 1-<1  81 


1.674 
2,309 
2.552 
2,129 
2,080 


286,834.39 
418,250.48 
536,910.76 
443,  501. 16 
602,400.86 


35, 158. 15 
13,844.71 
15.615.62 
39,496.60 
29,742.59 


12.26 
3.31 
2.92 
8.91 
4.94 


72 

10,744 

2.287,897.65 

133,857.67 

5.85 

73-75 
76-81 

3 
6 

510 
722 

198,791.16 
320,720.01 

-24,280.76 
-98,170.00 

-12.21 
-30.61 

9 

1,232 

519,511.17 

-122,450.75 

-23.  57 



11,976    2,804.408.82         11,406.92 


.41 


CATTl^  COMPANY  "B" 


62 

9,678 

2.183,144.26 

127,911.15 

5.86 

63-64 
65-71 

2 

7 

290 
930 

120,724.32 
401,290.00 

-20.285.69 
-112,100.00 

-16.80 
-27.93 

9 

1,220 

522.014.32 

-132,385.69 

-25-36 

1969 1-9  9  1,385  238,032.34 

1970 10-20  11  1,831  377.383.69 

1971 21-33  13  2,218  435,993.92 

1972 34-45  12  1,822  389.234.15 

1973 46-42  17  2.420  742.500.16 

Total  5  yr.. 

1974 

Projected  1974 

1974  total.. 

Total 1-71  71       10,896   2,705,158.58 

CATTLE  COMPANY  "C" 

1970 1-9  9  1,612  289,718.83 

1971 10-20  11  1,876  381,262.67 

1972 21-30  10  1.489  306,029.08 

1973 31-40  10  1,380  400,764.49 

Total  4  yr.. 

1974 

Projected  1974.... 

1974  total.. 

Total 1-46  46        7,179    1,720,888.25 


28, 668. 68 
15, 569. 93 
6,268.37 
41.557.40 
35,846.77 


12.04 
4.13 
1.44 

10.68 
4.83 


-4,474.54 


-.17 


9,998.37 
11,116.12 
28. 417. 04 
10,  732. 23 


3.45 

2.92 

10.77 

2.6» 


40 

6.357 

1.377,775.07 

60,263.76 

4.37 

41 
42-46 

1 
5 

153 
869 

55,425.73 
287,687.45 

-2  644.97 
-78,112.00 

-4.77 
-27.15 

»     8 

822 

343, 113. 18 

-80,756.97 

-23.54 

-20.495.21         -1.19 


CATTLE  COMPANY  "0" 


1966 1-S  5 

1967 6-11  6 

1968 12-16  5 

1969.... 17-22  6 

1970 23-28  6 

1971 2»-32  4 

1972 33-34  2 

1973 35-36  2 

Total  8w. 36 

Projected  1974. 37-38  2 

ToUl T^  M~ 


420 
772 
700 
724 
830 
413 
234 
219 


74,965.94 
168,188.97 
182,106.30 
236,806.62 
227,913.84 
109, 04a  00 
70, 319.  59 
90,474.05 


-1,051.15 

4,158.96 

14.059.26 

-7,69i92 

-11.955.98 

2.437.71 

5.192.25 

8,797.53 


-1.40 
2.47 
7.72 
-3.25 
-5.25 
2.24 
7.38 
9.72 


4.312    1,159.815.31 
222       130,321.23 


13,945.66 
-48,001.23 


1.20 
-36.83 


4,534    1,290.136.54     -34,055.57         -2.64 


CATTLE  COMPANY  "E" 


1968 1-5  5 

1969 6-20  15 

1970 21-34  14 

1971 3S-55  21 

1972 S6-70  15 

1973 71-76  6 

Total  6  yr tT 


725 
1,978 
2,510 
3,766 
2,548 

881 


123, 599. 80 
340,044.62 
515,336.82 
731.433.75 
575, 35a  04 
263,941.17 


16, 122. 25 
43,228.43 
19, 070. 21 
1,669.10 
-1,680.10 
68,387.00 


13.04 
12.71 
3.70 
.23 
-.29 
25.91 


12,408    2,549,706.80       146,796.89 


5.76 


Year 


Pens 

Number 
pens 

Number 
cattle 

invest- 
fnent 

Total 
prom 

return 

on  invest- 

meet 

.    n-79 

3 
6 

258 
830 

110,606.05 
514,164.84 

-14,695.08 
-192,024.84 

-13.29 

.    80-85 

-37.35 

9 

1,088 

624, 77a  89 

-206,719.92 

-33.09 

2,544.09 

4,171.00 

-1,465.72 

44,566.10 

36.872.11 

86.687.58 

-37.283.87 
202, 129. 95 


CATTLE  COMPANY  "G" 


1972 

1973 

Total  2  yr.. 

1974 

Projected.  1974... 

1974  total.. 

Total 1-19  19 


CATTLE  COMPANY  "H" 


1973 1-9  9 

1974 10-11  2 

Projected,  1974 12-15  4 

1974total 6 

Total MS  iT 


CATTLE  COMPANY  "I" 


PROFIT 


■  Wlfi_P£RCI 


PERCENT 


SU^tMARY 
REmN  ON  III 


ON  INVESTMENT  THROUGH  1973 


Cattle  company 


Number 

cattle 

to  1973 


Total 

investment 

to  1973 


Total 

profit 

to  1973 


Percent 
return 
to  1973 


8  -  1 


10,744 
9.676 
6.3S7 
4,312 

12,408 
4,529 


2.287,897.65 
2, 183, 144. 26 
1.377,775.04 
1,159,815.31 
2,549,706.20 
920, 121. 45 


133.857.67 
127,911.15 
60, 263. 76 
13.945.66 
146,796.89 
86.687.58 


5.85 
5.86 
4.37 
1.20 
5.76 
9.42 


-L89 


1974 

Projected  1974. 

1974  total.... 

Total 1-85  85  13.496  3,174,477.09      -59,923.03 

CATTLE  COMPANY  "F" 

1969 1-2              2  325  65,118.53 

1970 3-12  10  1,538  303,708.90 

1971 13-20            8  1,380  241.278.93 

1972 21-24             4  761  162.518.41 

1973 25-26             2  525  147,496.68 

Total  5  yr 26  T^  920,121.45 

1974.. 27-28            2  455  193, 373. 20 

Projected  1974 29-32            4  919  567,949.95 

1974  total 6  1,374  761,323.15 

Total f«  X!  5,903  1,681,444.60    -152,726,24         -9.08 


3.91 

1.37 

-.61 

27.42 

25.00 

9.42 

-19.28 
-35.59 


-239,413.82       -31.45 


1-4 
.    S-12 

4 
8 

523 
846 

122.078.57 
25!>.  134. 25 

14,  517.  58 
39,311.91 

11.(9 
15.41 

12 

1,369 

377.212.82 

53.829.49 

14.27 

13 
14-19 

1 
6 

96 

804 

42, 135.  37 
493,497.10 

-6. 919.  IC 
-186, 897. 10 

-16.42 
-37.87 

7 

900 

535.63^47 

-193.816.20 

-36.18 

2.269       912.845.29    -139,986.71       -15.34 


1,161  337,493.75  7.225.40  2.14 

309  117,222.79  -4,703.41  -4.91 

540  240,368.27  -63, 87a  00  -26.  S7 

849  357,591.06  -68,573.41  -19.18 

2,010  695,084.81  -61.348.01  -8.83 


1973 1-4  4  509       154,507.79  2,960.36  1.92 

1974 5  1  120         44,083.39  -1,903.85         -4.32 

Projected  1974.. 6-8  3  347       170,447.32  —42,294.00       -24.81 

1974  Udal 4  467       214,530.71  -44,197.85        -2a  60 

Total Ti  8  976       369,038.50  -41,237.49       -U.  17 

CATTLE  COMPANY  "J" 

2  421       151,716.15  -23.829.41 

3  378       193.138.08  -52,880.00 

'.  5  7»       344,854.23  -75,909.41 

CATTLE  COMPANY  "K" 

6  736       3ia381.91  -80,956.00 

CATTLE  COMPANY  "L" 

Projected  1974 1-5  5  545       313,901.73  -80,457.00       -25.63 


CATTLE  COMPANY  "J" 

1974 

Projected  1974 

1^ 
..       3-5 

2  421       151,716.15 

3  378       193,138.08 

-23,929.41 

-52,880.00 

-15.18 
-27  38 

1974  total 

5            799       344,854.23 

-75,909.41 

—22  81 

CATTLE  COMPANY  "K" 

Projected  1974 

1-6 

6            736       3ia381.91 

-80,956.00 

— 26.M 

CATTLE  COMPANY  "L" 

Cattle  company 

TeUI 

investment 
to  1973 

Total 

prom 

tilf73 

PerteM 

return 

to  1973 

G.. 
H.. 

9cempanies i 

1.369 

1^161 

509 

377,212.82 
337,493.75 
154, 507. 79 

53,82149 
7,22140 
2,960.36 

14.27 
2.14 
l.«2 

51,065 

11,347,674.30 

633.477.96 

5.  St 

19370 
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C*tt)«  conpaay 


Nnmbar 

cattto 
to  1973 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E„. 
F_. 
«„. 


1,232 

1,220 

822 

222 

1,088 

1.374 

900 


Total 

iiivQ&triwnt 

to  1973 

519,511.17 
522, 014.  32 
343, 113. 18 
130,  321.  23 
624, 770. 89 
761. 323.  IS 
535,632.47 


ToUl 
,  profit 
to  1973 


Percent 

rwtum 

to  1973 


-122,450.75 
-132. 385. 69 
-80, 756. 97 
-48, 001. 23 
-206,  719. 92 
-239,413.82 
-193, 816. 20 


-23.57 
-25.36 
-23.54 
-36.83 
-33.09 
-31. 45 
-36.18 


12  ( 


From  these  charts  the  following  conclu- 
sions can  be  made : 

1  Proflts  far  from  excessive :  Profits  in  the 
past  6-6  years  are  far  from  excessive.  Nine 
cattle  companies  showed  a  5.58%  return  on 
required  investment.  (»663,477.96  profit  on 
$11,847,674.30  investment) .  This  Is  »12.40  per 
bead  on  a  $222.22  Investment.  On  this  Ue- 
mendous  exposure  surely  one  should  expect 
at  least  a  5.58%  return. 

a.  Profits  fall  short  of  losses:  Proflts  on 
cattle  companies  who  have  been  In  business 
6-6  years  will  fall  far  short  in  covering  losses 
at  present  production  costs  and  present  fat 
catUe  prices.  In  years  past  these  companies 
have  had  excellent  credit  rating  at  banks. 
however  today,  under  present  condlUons  they 
have  no  credit  left  at  all. 

3.  Recent  companies  worse  shape:  Cattle 
ccHB^ianies  who  have  only  been  started  in  the 
last  year  or  two  are  In  much  worse  shape. 
They  have  no  bacWog  of  proflts  to  fall  back 
on  ta  cover  present  losses.  In  both  of  these 
cases  (2  &  3)  the  people  involved  wiU  lose 
their  farms  and  homes.  In  some  cases  even 
this  will  not  completely  pay  oft  the  banks. 

4.  Out  of  bxislness :  These  cattle  companies 
will  be  out  of  business  as  soon  as  they  seU 
thetr  presently  owned  cattle.  This  is  being 
evidenced  in  this  area  by  the  tremendous 
nnmlxr  of  empty  pens  showing  up  in  the 
local  feedlots.  Very  few  cattle  are  being  placed 
on  feed  today.  Of  course  this  will  catise  a 
big  shortage  of  beef  in  a  very  few  months. 

6.  Belated  business  hurt:  AU  related  busi- 
nesses wlU  be  hurt  badly.  Feedlots  them- 
selves are  already  showing  up  for  sale.  De- 
creased demand  for  grain  and  other  feed- 
BtufTs  will  be  dlsasterous  for  farmers.  Soon 
all  agriculture  related  businesses  wUl  be 
hurt  which  In  turn  will  hurt  aU  industry 
and  business  In  the  nation. 

6.  IRS  to  become  partner:  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  will  become  a  partner  in  our 
losses.  They  have  shared  our  proflts,  now 
they  must  share  our  losses.  Not  only  will 
they  have  to  return  taxes  paid  in  the  last  3 
years  but  will  not  get  paid  for  a  good  portion 
for  the  next  5  years.  Of  course  all  the  taxes 
they  have  l)een  getting  in  years  past  will  not 
be  coming  In.  For  the  projected  loss  of  1974 
m  these  cattle  companies  above,  the  return 
of  taxes  at  36 7o  will  be  $480,773.37.  It  wUl 
reach  into  the  billions  for  the  entire  In- 
dtistry. 

7.  Disaster  area:  We  are  definitely  in  a 
disaster  area.  Losses  In  the  last  quarter  of 
1973  m  these  companies  were  $119,340.56.  To 
date  In  1974  the  losses  are  $135,746.14.  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $255,086.69  since  last  fall.  Most 
of  the  catUe  left  on  hand  will  be  sold,  in  the 
next  4  months.  Thus.  In  30  days  from  now  a 
total  loss  wlU  be  seen  of  $564,559.69. 

8.  Things  must  change  now:  One  must  con- 
clude that  things  have  to  change.  This 
change  must  be  Immediate.  Action  must  be 
taken  now.  Tour  help  in  changing  these 
condlUons  Is  urgently  requested. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  Is  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  crisis  is  hurting  the  cat- 
tleman, but  who  else  is  it  going  to  hurt? 
I  beUeve  that  it  is  going  to  hurt  every 
consumer  who  purchases  beef,  imless  we 
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-44,197.85 
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conpanies 10.254       4.977.946.05    -1,373,638.25 


do  something  to  aUeviate  this  crisis.  It  Is 
going  to  hurt  consumers  because  if  cat- 
tlemen continue  to  lose  morey  at  this 
rate,  they  are  going  to  go  out  ^f  business, 
as  some  of  them  already  hate,  and  the 
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-20.60 
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drastically 


the  future 
beef  is  in 


supply  of  beef  is  going  to  be 
reduced. 

Already  we  see  signs  that 
supply  of  prime,  table-ready 
jeopardy.  The  WaU  Street  4oumal  re 
ported  recently  that  as  of  *une  1  the 
number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  for 
slaughter  was  down  16  percent  from  a 
year  earlier  and  that  new  anitnals  placed 
on  feed  in  May  was  down  40  percent  from 
last  year.  These  figures  demoiistrate  very 
clearly  that  those  in  the  cattle  industry 
are  no  longer  finding  it  economically 
worth  their  while  to  raise  the  corn-  and 
milo-fed  beef  which  is  what  |ve  are  most 
accustomed  to  purchasing  ixi  the  super- 
markets. ' 

It  is  clear  that  this  crisis  is  hurting  the 
cattleman  today  and  will  hurt  the  con- 
sumer tomorrow,  and  it  is,  therefore,  nec- 
essary for  the  Congress  to  take  those  ac- 
tions which  are  needed  to  »vert  a  gen- 
eral collapse  In  the  cattle  industry. 

Several  suggestions  have  peen  offered 
as  to  what  should  be  done  to  help  over- 
come this  crisis  and  most  of  the  solutions 
are  aimed  at  getting  rid  of  the  glut  of 
cattle  which  has  developed  and  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  returning  the  cattle 
industry  to  a  profitable  ventwe.  The  first 
solution  which  has  been  offered  is  to  sus- 
pend all  the  imports  for  so|ne  period  of 
time,  perhaps  90  days,  and  tlien  to  return 
to  the  Import  quotas  establshed  by  the 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1964.      1 

It  has  been  well  established  that  more 
meat  is  coming  into  this  country  from 
abroad  than  Is  aUowed  under  the  1964 
act.  These  figures  are  set  out  in  a  chart 
which  I  aslt  to  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  i^  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

IMillions  of  pounds) 


Year 


Import 
quota 


Trigger 

(110 

percent) 


1 


Difference, 
actual 
ftctual  from 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  believe  that  if  we 
were  to  suspend  Imports  temporarily  and 
then  allow  only  the  imporl  of  the  speci- 
fied amoimt  of  beef,  we  w^uld  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  the  glut. 

Another  suggestion  wMch  has  been 
made,  and  which  I  endors^,  is  for  larger 
purchases  of  beef  by  the  A  rmed  Services 


and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  school  lunch  and  other  programs. 
I  think  we  can  achieve  two  important 
goals  in  one  stroke  by  asking  the  United 
States  to  purchase  this  extra  beef. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  th«t  assist- 
ance of  this  sort  will  be  sufBciant  in  it- 
self. One  particular  concern  oi  mine  is 
the  financial  structure  which  Isupports 
the  cattle  Industry.  I  am  concerned,  be- 
cause I  have  been  told  by  bankers  who 
service  the  cattle  industry  an(?  produc- 
tion   credit    associations    thati  Federal 
bank  examiners  are  beginning  to  cast  a 
wary  eye  on  loans  which  have  been  made 
to  feed  lot  operators  and  others.  The 
problem,  simply  stated,  is  thalj  in  loans 
of  this  sort  the  cattle  themselves  are  of- 
ten pledged  as  collateral.  If  the  value  of 
the  cattle  has  fallen,  so  has  the  value  of 
the  collateral.  The  process  ha$  reached 
such  a  state  that  the  loans  are  beginning 
to  enter  the  category  where  they  are  not 
secure  and  some  bank  examiners  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  some  of  these  loans 
may  have  to  be  foreclosed.  If  [this  were 
to  happen,  there  would  be  a  geperal  col- 
lapse in  the  cattle  industry.  Thp  feed  lots 
would  close,  the  suppliers  of  gi!ain  would 
be  thrown  into  severe  financial  straits, 
those  who  raise  calves  to  sell  to  the  feed 
lot    operators    would    find    (ihemselves 
without  a  market  and  the  l^anks  and 
lending  institutions  would  be  severely 
pressed.  I  think  it  would  be  jabsolutely 
foolhardy  for  the  Congress  to  allow  such 
a  situation  to  develop  and  am,  therefore, 
very  gratified  to  note  the  quick  response 
which  Senators  Talmadge  anfl  McGov- 
KRN  have  made  to  the  problem.  I  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  the  hearings  which 
will  be  held  this  afternoon  on  bills  to 
provide  emergency  credit  to  the  cattle 
industry. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  insert  in  the  Recced  the  tes- 
timony which  will  be  given  by  some  dis- 
tinguished constituents  of  fiine  from 
New  Mexico  and  other  jMirts  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Ken  White,  a  cattle  fleeder  from 
Clovis;  testimony  of  Mr.  Don  McCasland, 
cattle  dealer  from  Clovis,  N.!  Mex.;  Mr. 
A.  J.  Kemp,  executive  vice  pjresident  of 
the  National  Finance  Credijt  Corp.  of 
Texas;  a  livestock  loan  company  with  a 
loan  volume  of  $40.5  millioii;  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  McAlister  of  the  Clotis  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association,  whi^h  has  out- 
standing in  loan  value  today  $34,640,000, 
and  which  has  made  loans  so  far  this 
year  in  the  amount  of  $80  million. 

There  being  no  objection^  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  th«  Sub- 
committee: My  name  is  Ken  White  and  I 
live  in  Clovis,  New  Mexico  where  I  have  re- 
sided for  the  past  25  years.  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  -various  phases  of  cattle  production 
and  marketing  all  my  adult  life.  I  hold  mem- 
bership in  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association,  Texas  Cattle  Feeders,  the 
New  Mexico  Cattle  Growers,  and  am  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Live- 
stock Dealers  Association.  I  have  operated 
as  an  order  buyer,  livestock  auction  operator 
and  presently  farming,  ranching,  and  feed- 
ing cattle. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  kept  a 
monthly  inventory  of  my  cattle  operation 
xising  current  value  and  weights  to  record 
each  month  my  financial  situation.  On  Au- 
g\iBt  1,  1973,  I  owed  the  National  Finance 
Credit  Corporation  of  Port  Worth  a  total 
of  $2,578,893.66  and  had  an  equity  position 
of  $2,062,707.86.  Today  that  equity  Is  gone 
plus  being  In  a  deficit  position  on  my  loan. 
I  am  In  the  process  of  selling  some  land 
which  I  hope  wUl  pay  this  deficit. 

In  all  my  years  in  the  cattle  business  I 
have  never  seen  the  demoralized  situation 
which  now  exists.  Cattlemen  throughout  the 
U.B.  are  now  dismayed  almost  to  the  point 
of  losing  aU  hope.  Prices  of  choice  grade 
steers  have  dropped  about  $4.00  cwt.  this 
past  week  which  means  choice  steers  are 
bringing  about  $34.00  cwt.  Choice  beef  at 
the  packer  level  is  selling  at  $55.00  to  $58.00 
cwt.  This  means  that  every  steer  or  heifer 
coming  out  of  the  feedlot  today  is  losing 
about  $200.00  per  bead.  So  you  can  easUy 
see  that  after  ten  months  of  this  situation 
there  are  few  that  have  the  heart  or  money 
to  continue  feeding.  This  past  Thursday's 
VSHJi.  CatUe  on  Peed  Report  shows  a 
drop  in  placements  of  40%  from  the  same 
month  a  year  ago  and  this  trend  wUl  con- 
tinue unless  some  imnxedlate  action  is  taken. 
This  past  Friday,  June  14th,  there  came  an 
announcement  on  the  wire  that  the  Admin- 
istration continues  to  oppose  any  restric- 
tion on  beef  imports  and  also  is  opposed  to 
any  government  loans  because  It  might  be 
"harmfiU  to  banks".  This  lack  of  under- 
standing and  seeming  disinterest  in  the 
plight  of  the  livestock  Industry  will  bring 
the  same  type  of  action  which  we  have  seen 
recently — plummeting  markets  and  chaoe  In 
the  market  places.  This  wiU  also  be  felt  soon 
In  aU  the  prices  of  agricvUtural  commodi- 
ties and  precipitate  a  recession  of  major 
proportions. 

A  change  In  the  present  psychology  which 
permeates  our  industry  must  come  immedi- 
ately If  we  are  to  survive.  Because  of  my 
years  of  experience  In  the  business  I  do  have 
ta(q>e  and  confidence  In  the  future.  The  near 
term  wUl  be  tought  and  credit  must  be  pro- 
vided if  we  are  to  continue  as  a  viable  indus- 
try. I  know  that  vre  can  eventually  overcome 
the  problems  confronting  us  if  we  are  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  operate  In  this  busi- 
ness of  producing  the  finest  and  most  nu- 
tritious of  all  foods. 

I  believe  that  the  following  recommenda- 
tions for  a  credit  guarantee  wUl  provide 
that  which  Is  needed: 

1.  Umited  to  Livestock  Producers  certi- 
fied by  his  lending  agency  to  have  been 
bonafide  producers,  growers,  or  dealers  In 
livestock  within  previous  18  month  period. 

2.  Loan  guaranteed  for  5  year  period. 

3.  Loan  to  be  limited  to  each  producer  to 
the  highest  amount  of  his  total  Investment 
within  the  past  18  month  period.  Investment 
would  Incltide  b<»Towed  capital  as  weU  as 
equity  capital  and  the  lender  may  rely  upon 
the  certificate  of  total  Investment  by  the 
producer. 


4.  Oovemment  to  guarantee  90%  of  total 
loan  which  Is  approved  by  lending  agency. 
RespectfuUy  yours, 

KXN  Whir. 

Suggestions  Concernino  Loan  Guarantee 
Biixs  Now  Beforx  the  Senate 
The  following  statements  are  our  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  concerning  the 
loan  guarantee  bUls  being  considered  at  this 
hearing. 

1.  Limited  to  livestock  producers  certified 
by  lending  agency  to  have  been  bonafide  pro- 
ducers, growers,  or  dealers  In  livestock  with- 
in the  prevloxiB  18-month  i)enod. 

2.  Loan  guaranteed  for  5-year  period. 

3.  Loan  to  be  limited  to  each  producer  to 
the  highest  amount  of  his  total  investment 
within  the  last  18-month  period.  Investment 
would  Include  borrowed  capital,  as  weU  as 
equity  capital,  and  the  lender  may  rely  upon 
the  certificate  of  total  investment  by  the 
producer. 

4.  Government  to  guarantee  90  per  cent  of 
total  loan  which  is  approved  by  lending 
sigency. 

Comments  on  our  suggestions: 

FIRST   SUGGESTION 

We  feel  these  guarantees  should  be  limited 
only  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  business, 
as  opp>osed  to  newcomers  to  the  business. 
These  producers,  growers  and  dealers  have 
been  producing  food  for  the  consumers  and 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  suffered 
abnormal  losses  such  as  have  not  been  seen 
before  in  the  history  of  the  livestock  busi- 
ness. Only  one  year  ago  we  were  asked  to  in- 
crease our  production.  Knowing  this  was  a 
high  risk  business,  we  complied  with  the  re- 
quest from  Washington.  Consumers  must  be 
fed.  Our  country  must  not  go  hungry.  How- 
ever, must  we  sacrifice  an  entire  Industry  to 
feed  consumers?  Must  we  cut  off  the  hand 
that  Is  feeding  America?  This  is  exactly  what 
has  been  done.  To  bear  this  out — during  the 
month  of  May,  In  the  seven  major  cattle  feed- 
ing states,  cattle  placed  on  feed  were  down 
40%  from  May  of  1973.  This  simply  means 
that  In  six  months  time  there  wUl  be  40% 
fewer  fat  cattle  available  for  slaughter.  This 
huge  reduction  stems  from  the  fact  that 
cattlemen  were  financially  unable  to  buy  cat- 
tle and  remain  In  the  business.  However,  this 
deficiency  In  cattle  numbers  on  feed  can  be 
corrected  if  cattlemen  can  immediately  re- 
ceive proper  financing  to  purchase  cattle  and 
place  them  on  feed. 

SECOND    SUOOESnON 

Average  proflts  for  the  past  five  to  six  years 
have  been  between  $10.00-$15.00  per  head. 
Losses  experienced  today  have  ranged  from 
$100.00  to  $200.00  per  bead.  In  the  past  nine 
months  cattlemen  have  lost  as  much  as  they 
had  made  In  the  previous  ten  years.  We  feel 
a  minimum  of  five  years  Is  required  to  re- 
gain the  proper  financial  stability  needed  for 
the  livestock  business  to  again  stand  on  its 
own.  Additional  time  wiU  probably  be  needed, 
but  for  the  present,  we  suggest  the  five  year 
period.  Given  sufficient  time,  we  feel  this 
program  will  not  cost  otu*  government  any- 
thing. Actually,  by  keeping  us  In  the  busi- 
ness, our  government  can  save  billions  of 
dollars  they  would  have  to  refund  in  taxes 
to  livestock  producers  who  have  experienced 
astronomical  losses  this  year.' 

TRIRO    SUOCESTION 

Due  to  Increased  prices,  most  livestock  pro- 
ducers have  reached  their  bluest  point  of 
investment  during  the  past  18  months.  To 
continue  to  supply  adequate  amounts  of  food 
to  consumers,  livestock  producers  must  con- 
tinue to  operate  at  their  same  level.  They 
must  not  be  cut  back,  or  consiuners  could  be 
hurt.  Our  suggestion  will  not  discriminate 
against  the  small  operator,  or  the  large  op- 
erator. Each  size  of  operation  Is  needed  to 
Insure  the  continued  availability  of  food  for 
consumers. 

Both  the  borrowed  capital  and  the  pro- 


ducer's capital  together  make  up  the  totd 
Investment.  Both  sources  of  capital  have  been 
required  to  maintain  sidequate  production 
levels  to  meet  consumer  demand.  Our  sug- 
gestion woxUd  supply  these  two  sources  o(t 
capital. 

As  the  lender  has  acc\irate  records  of  only 
the  borrowed  capital,  he  must  rely  on  the 
producer  to  provide  him  with  the  records 
of  the  producer's  equity  capital.  Producers 
would  be  required  to  certify  exact  amounts 
of  equity  money  he  had  In  livestock.  Our 
suggestion  allows  lender  and  producer  to 
work  together  in  figiiring  the  total  invest- 
ment. 

FOTTRTH    SUGGESTION 

Government  would  guarantee  90%  of  these 
loans  as  they  do  In  similar  loans  through 
other  agencies.  The  remaining  10%  would  be 
left  with  the  financing  Institutions.  These 
lenders  wlU  be  the  governing  agencies 
through  which  all  loans  would  be  monitored. 
Their  excellent  record  of  supplying  adequate 
capital  to  producers  in  the  past  qualifies 
them  as  the  agents  to  approve  these  loans. 
summary 

As  past  years  have  eliminated  the  less  effl* 
clent  livestock  producers,  the  ones  who  re- 
main today  stand  as  professionals  in  their 
field.  The  awesome  responsibUity  of  provid- 
ing high  quality  food  for  consumers  rests 
in  their  hands.  This  responsibility  must  be 
met  head  on,  not  only  by  the  producers,  but 
also  by  every  official  In  Washington.  Not  only 
are  consumers  depending  on  these  livestock 
producers  for  their  food,  but  the  farmers  of 
America  are  depending  on  them  to  buy  their 
commodities.  By  removing  this  segment  of 
agriculture  from  the  food  assembly  line,  we 
can  expect  a  complete  breakdown  of  aOI  agri- 
culture. If  agriculture  falls,  consumers  wlU 
go  hungry. 

We  ask  for  no  subsidy.  We  ask  for  no  hand- 
outs. We  do  ask  for  your  assistance  In  helping 
us  stay  in  the  business  of  providing  food  for 
Americans  in  the  future. 

Don  McCasland, 
Official      Representative,      Autcmomoiu 
Feeders  Committee,  New  Mexico  Cattle 
Growers  Association. 


TESTIMONT  to  THE  SENATE  ACRICTrLTURAL  AND 
FORXSTBT  SUBCOMMirnX  ON  Agricui.- 
TTntAi.  Credit  and  Rural  EuscTSincATioN 

Etenator  McGovem  and  members  of  the 
cwnmlttee,  gentlemen:  My  name  Is  A.  J. 
Kemp,  Jr.  I  am  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Finance  Credit  Corporation  of 
Texas,  a  livestock  loan  company  with  a  loan 
volume  of  $40,500,000.00. 

We  are  an  agrlcultiurat  credit  corporation 
chartered  according  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  in  1930.  We  have  capital  and  stirplus 
of  slightly  over  six  mUlion  dollars,  which 
according  to  the  law  is  what  we  have  to  have 
to  extend  this  amount  of  credit  to  livestock 
producers.  We  borrow  the  bulk  of  our 
money  from  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  of  Houston,  and  are  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Board.  We  are 
examined  by  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  of  Houston,  who  in  turn  is  examined 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Board. 

My  purpose  In  testifying  to  you  gentlemen 
today  is  to  re-affirm  what  you  already  know 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  catastrophe  that 
has  hit  the  livestock  industry  In  the  last 
six  months.  I  am  sure  that  many  others  wlU 
and  have  testified  to  the  losses  that  are 
being  taken,  but  I  want  to  give  you  some 
concrete  figures  in  regard  to  some  repre- 
sentative loans — both  large  and  small.  Tou 
can  see  from  these  figures  how  difficult  it 
is  going  to  be  for  the  livestock  people  to 
continue  to  secure  financing. 

To  begin  with,  I  wvoX  to  wholeheartedly 
endorse  the  program  that  has  been  presented 
to  you  by  the  American  National  Cattlemens 
Association,  Texas  Cattle  Feeders  Association 
and  others,  for  a  90  per  cent  Oovemment 
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guarantee  over  a  five  year  period  lor  bona 
fide  cattle  producers,  feeders  and  dealers. 

Our  organlzaUon  Is  owned  by  famwra  and 
ranchers  in  Texas,  and  the  chairman  of  our 
board.  Jay  Taylor  of  Amarlllo.  Tex.,  Is  a 
former  president  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemens  Afisoclatlon,  Texas  and  South- 
western Cattle  Raisers  Association  and  also 
former  chairman  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat 
Board.  Our  president  is  Norman  Moser  of  D« 


Kalb.  Tex.  Mr.  Moser  is  past  prea|dent  of  the 
Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  JRalEers  As- 
sociation, past  chairman  of  thp  Livestock 
and  Meat  Board,  and  Is  present  (halrman  of 
the  Texas  Animal  Healtb  Commfcslon. 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  our  bcrrowers  are 
bona  fide  livestock  people  living  In  the  State 
of  Texas,  eastern  New  Mexico,  ( autheastern 
Oklahoma,  and  one  in  Loulsla  la.  We  feel 
that  perhaps  the  people  we  are  i  nanclng  are 


compai  Eitlve 


borrow  'ers 


Date 


Number 
of  head 


VllM 


Total  loan 


Percent 
of  loan 


Loan 
per  head 


Date 


Nov.  1,1973 3,608 

Jonell.  1974 '96 

»o».l.W73 2.244 

June  l\.  1974 1.067 

No.  3:  ,„ 

N«».  1,1973 ^ 

Jms  11. 1874 581 


}1, 551, 260 
265,985 

796.005 
307.320 

135, 135 
Ue,965 


$984,374.62 
303. 648. 39 

484.813.38 
285, 192. 12 

108,962.04 
142.129.49 


63 
114 

61 
93 

81 
134 


J270.87 
380.94 

215.38 
267.86 

175.98 
257.23 


No.  4: 

Nov.  1. 

June  11, 
No.  5: 

Nov.  I. 

June  11 
No.  6: 

Nov.  1, 

June  11 


19  3 


1  No  cattle  left 

Ncte:  Number  6  is  a  loan  of  J231.339.45  with  a  value  ol  »275,655,  an  84-percent  loan  and  with  a 


loan  per  I 
owes. 


Tou  wUl  notice  that  since  November  most 
of  these  loans  have  been  reduced  consider- 
ably because  these  borrowers  have  lost  the 
desire  and  the  equity  to  continue  their  oper- 
ations at  the  same  pace  as  they  have  in  the 

past. 

I  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
keep  these  people  In  business  with  very  little 
rlak  to  the  Government,  if  the  program  is  ad- 
ministered properly.  The  lenders  Involved  in 
the  guaranteed  loans  must  have  the  coital 
requirements  that  are  necessary  to  handle 
such  loans.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Banks  and  the  Federal 
Beeerve  Banks  have  the  expertise  to  admin- 
ister the  program. 

I  feel  that  congressional  action  should  be 
taken  immediately  in  regard  to  emergency 
guaranty  of  loans  to  the  livestock  Industry. 
I  feel  that  the  President  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
that  Import  quotas  on  beef  must  be  rein- 
stated immediately.  I  feel  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  open  our  export  sales  to 
Canada.  I  also  feel  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  start  immediately  to  purchase  a 
large  amount  of  boning  beef  to  be  caimed 
and  put  In  storage  for  the  future  needs  of 
our  country. 

The  Government  loan  and  the  canning 
program  were  the  only  things  that  saved  the 
livestock  industry  in  the  30's  and  because 
of  deterioration  of  confidence  In  the  indus- 
try, we  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  panic  sit- 
uation that  must  have  Immediate  attention. 
The  cattle  on  feed  report  for  the  seven 
States  showed  sixteen  percent  less  fat  cattle 
on  feed  and  forty  percent  less  placements  In 
the  feed  lots  during  the  month  of  May.  The 
American  public  will  be  feeling  the  short- 
age of  fed  beef  in  the  very  near  future,  while 
we  have  an  abundance  of  non-fed  beef,  and 
by  the  time  the  fed  cattle  shortage  reaches 
the  consumer,  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
bona  fide  livestock  procedures  and  feeders  In 
the  United  States  will  be  broke. 

My  name  Is  W.  B.  McAllster.  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  the  Clovls  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciation. Clovls,  New  Mexico.  Outstanding  loan 
balance  on  460  loans  of  the  Association  as  of 
June  lath,  was  $34,640,315.45.  So  far  this 
fiscal  year  we  have  loaned  over  80  million 
dollars. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  agriculture  most 
of  my  life  and  for  the  past  12  years  In  the 
financing  of  agriculture.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  X  feel  the  cattle  Industry,  and  for 
that  matter  the  entire  agricultural  Indtistry, 
la  facing  disaster. 

In  1960.  when  the  catUe  feeding  Industry 
started  In  our  area,  corn  was  1.00  per  bu. 
and  mflo  was  1.30  per  cwt.  This  spring,  com 
was  3  J8  per  bu.  and  nUlo  6.80  per  cwt.  This 
Industry  baa  played  a  vital  role  in  develop- 
ing the  agrlculttiral   Industry  of  the  area. 


Farmers  have  had  a  good  mar  :et  for  their 


not  only  a  cross  section,  but  among 
best  operators  in  the  Southwest  toqay, 
ever,  I  have  with  me  some  com. 
ures  of  six  representative  loans  to 
what  has  happened  to  these  borro 
November  1,  1073.  I  have  eliminated 
for   obvious   reasons,    their   record! 
file  m  our  office  and  I  will  be  gla<l 
them  examined  by  any  represcntatl  \/e 
committee : 


the  very 

How- 

fig- 

show  you 
since 


Number 
of  head 


Value 


Total  loan 


Percent 
of  hwn 


174. 


1!  3.. 

174. 


IS '3-. 
,  1 974. 


452 
112 

8.147 
5,455 

799 
0 


$143,485  J141.560.79 

26,695  39, 44a  52 

2,979,520  1,839,808.22 

1,761.525  1,933,226.02 


275,655 
0 


231,339.45 
46.387.37 


99 
148 

62 
110 

84 
C) 


he  d  of  J289.  You  can  see  Nov.  1,  he  lost  his  equity  of  $44,315  plus  the  1 46,287  that  he 


crops  and  the  cattle  men  ba/i4  had  a  good 
market  for  their  cattle,  and  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  area  has  been  boosed.  Those  in 
the  cattle  feeding  Industry  hare  had  their 
ups  and  downs  but  have  gotten  *long  fine  and 
made  a  reasonable  return  on  their  Invest- 
ment until  the  summer  of  19fr3,  at  which 
time  the  administration  froze  cattle  prices. 
At  the  ssime  time,  the  administration  estab- 
lished a  good  export  market  fof  all  kinds  of 
grain,  with  the  resulting  price  Increase  of 
grain,  prices  which  many  farmers  had 
dreamed  of  but  had  never  bet(»e  received, 
became  a  reality.  I  think  everyobe  was  happy 
about  this  increase  In  price  bf  grain  and 
certainly  we  would  like  to  see  It  hold,  how- 
ever this  is  going  to  be  Impossible  with  a 
destroyed  livestock  feeding  Industry,  because 
at  the  best  our  export  markets  are  uncer- 
tain, the  result  Is  going  to  be  tio  market  for 
our  grain  even  at  the  cost  of  production. 

Price  controls  on  beef  havefbeen  tried  4 
times  in  the  past  28  years,  and  not  once  has 
this  mix  of  pcditlcs  and  economics  worked  to 
the  benefit  of  either  the  consumer  or  the 
cattle  Industry.  I 

The  cattle  feeding  Industry  fls  In  a  wreck 
and  beaded  for  disaster,  unlets  the  market 
situation  turns  around  quickly.  Cattle  feed- 
ers have  suffered  unprecedented  losses  in 
the  last  nine  (9)  months,  bectxise  of: 

Government  interference  lq|  the  form  of 
a  discriminatory  price  freeze  last  July; 

The  energy  crisis,  which  ca;  ised  a  "reces- 
sion" psychology,  resulting  |n  consumers 
buying  less  beef; 

The  truckers  strike; 

Increased  feed  costs. 

Let's  talk  about  those  unpre(  edented  losses 
we  spoke  of : 

One  of  my  neighbors  who  formally  feeds 
betwMD  6.000  and  7,000  head  per  year,  when 
he  renewed  his  loan  In  Augustihad  $2,250,000 


1974. 


names 
are  on 
to  have 

of  this 


Loan 
per  head 


$314. 27 
352.76 

226.75 
355.21 

289.80 


equity  in  bis  loan,  today  all  1th  is  equity  Is 
gone,  he  Is  sweating  out  a  i  sversal  In  the 
market,  hoping  that  when  the  balance  of  the 
cattle  are  sold  he  will  have  something  to 
start  over  with.  It  will  Uke  a  quick  reversal 
of  the  market  to  make  this  possible,  else 
this  man  will  loee  In  10  montks  ^11  his  earn- 
ing in  14  years  of  feeding  cattle.  Another 
feeder  of  my  area,  from  October  18  to  March  1 
has  marketed  9,729  head  of  steers  for  a  loss  of 
$853,738.  Losses  run  from  $12£5  per  head  on 
some  steers  sold  January  28.  1974.  to  $259.46 
per  head  on  some  catUe  sold  [March  1.  1974. 
Since  then  losses  have  contlnjued  to  mount. 
One  of  ova  members  has '  a  good  ranch 
with  a  top  herd  of  mother  cow^,  he  purchases 
steers  to  run  on  the  ranchjand  then  into 
the  feedlot  for  finishing.  Tliis  has  proved 
a  profitable  program  in  the  )ast.  This  past 
year  when  the  loan  was  renewed  he  owned 
3,415  head  of  cattle  with  a  '  alue  of  over  1 


million  doUars,  he  had  a  $291,000  equity 
In  the  loan.  On  the  8th  we  flgur^  his  col- 
lateral position,  he  had  lost  all  the  equity 
In  the  loan  plus  another  $230,000  for'a  loss 
In  the  loan  for  the  year  of  $521,668.10.  This 
man  has  not  speculated  with  faf  cattle  as 
he  has  never  refused  a  bid  on  a  p€to  of  steers 
since  the  111  advised  price  freeza  was  first 
announced.  j 

Another  member  with  a  good  ranch, 
mother  cows  and  the  same  type  oj  operation, 
at  renewal  on  October  2,  1973,  ojmed  3.277 
head  of  cattle  with  a  value  of  $1416.234.  He 
had  an  equity  in  hta  loan  of  $321768.  Since 
that  date  he  has  lost  all  his  ec^lUy  plus 
$297,205.55,  or  a  total  loss  In  IMS  than  9 
months  of  $620,963.55.  | 

In  1970,  we  had  three  good  young  farmers 
and  cattle  men  start  a  feeding  operation. 
This  had  been  profitable  for  thetn.  May  17, 
1973,  when  we  renewed  their  loan,  they 
owned  2.934  cattle  and  bad  a  margin  In 
these  cattle  of  over  $200,000.  Since  then  they 
have  loet  this  margin  and  another  $153,000 
for  a  total  loss  of  almost  $360,000  In  one  year. 
All  losses  so  far  have  not  been  Just  feeding 
operations,  our  members  who  purchased 
steers  to  run  on  wheat  pasture  last  fall  have 
had  varied  experiences  depending  on  the 
amount  of  wheat  pasture  and  when  they  sold 
these  cattle,  and  IncldentaUy  some  have  not 
been  able  to  get  them  sold.  But  of  those  who 
did,  some  broke  even,  others  lostj  up  to  $100 
per  head  plus  their  feed,  Interesll  and  wheat 
pasture.  I 

We  are  fearful  for  our  cow-calf  operators 
who  will  not  have  a  pay  day  unfal  this  fall, 
steer  operators  are  In  trouble,  not  only  from 
declining  cattle  markets  but  jUttey  are  still 
unless  the  trend  Is  reversed,  wfe  know  our 
waiting  for  that  first  rain  this  fear.  One  of 
our  better  steer  operators  In  Feproary  when 
we  set  his  loan  up  had  aU  hl3  leases  and 
land  payment*  for  the  year  p«ld  and  had 
$270,000  equity  in  his  steers,  at  todays  mar- 
kets, If  there  is  one,  he  has  lost  all  this 
equity  plus  another  $316,000  for  a  loss  since 
February  of  $485,000. 

No  segment  of  our  economy  lis  going  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  *ich  drastic 
losses.  These  losses  being  suffered  by  our 
catUe  feeders  are  not  the  re^lt  of  poor 
management.  They  are  the  result  of  govern- 
ment Intervention.  Since  the  government  Is 
responsible  for  these  losses,  the  government 
Is  going  to  have  to  take  some  action  Imme- 
diately, they  are  six  months  too  late  right 
now.  before  cattle  feeders  are  bankrupt,  the 
cattle  feeding  Industry  set  back  years,  and 
the  lending  Institutions  that  hbve  been  fi- 
nancing this  great  Industry  are  siaken. 

Not  only  Is  the  cattle  feeding  industry  In 
Jeopardy  but  so  Is  the  future  nieat  and  food 
supply  of  the  nation.  Grain  faiteiers  are  de- 
pendent on  the  cattle  feeders  i  nd  the  con- 
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Bumerr  are  dependent  upon  both  for  their 
future  food  supply.  Consumers  can  be  as- 
sured there  are  ample  supplies  of  meat  and 
otlier  food  products  available  now  and  in  the 
months  to  come,  but  they  must  realize  they 
must  pay  a  fair  price. 

Since  the  federal  government  Is  responsible 
for  bringing  the  $20  billion  beef  cattle  In- 
dustry to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  I  think  It 
l3  only  fair  to  ask  the  government  to  do  a 
few  things  to  save  this  Industry  which  pro- 
duces the  No.  1  nutritious  food  for  the  Ameri- 
can family.  Beef. 

I  have  a  few  suggestions  the  government 
could  follow  to  not  only  help  the  producer 
but  In  the  long  run  the  consumer  and  the 
entire  economy  of  this  nation. 

1.  The  President  should  Immediately  rein-, 
state  the  quota  as  provided  In  the  Import  Act 
of  1964.  Other  countries  are  using  this  to  pro- 
tect their  producers,  is  It  asking  too  much  for 
our  cotintry  to  do  the  same.  We  know  that 
we  must  export,  there  must  be  two  way 
trade.  If  agriculture  Is  to  prosper,  but  the 
reestabllshment  of  quotas  on  Imports  should 
not  upset  this  two  way  trade. 

2.  We  believe  the  State  Depeu-tment  can 
open  up  once  again  some  export  markets  for 
beef  and  should  pursue  this  diligently. 

3.  The  Department  of  Defense  of  the  United 
States  should  modify  their  specifications  for 
beef  purchases  and  move  forward  their  pur- 
chase dates,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
current  low  prices;  and  purchase  domestic 
beef  for  all  our  overseas  bases. 

4.  The  meat  grading  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  change 
present  grading  standards,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration that  the  upper  end  of  the  present 
VS.  good  grade  Is  the  housewife's  choice 
because  it  does  not  have  the  excess  fat. 

5.  Since  government  Interference  in  the 
form  of  a  discriminatory  price  freeze  last 
July  is  responsible  for  the  feeding  Industry 
being  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  It  Is  only 
fair  that  the  government  take  some  steps  to 
Insure  that  these  men  stay  In  business  for 
the  good  of  the  consumers  as  well  as  the 
entire  agriculture  economy,  and  as  for  that 
matter  the  economy  of  the  entire  United 
States.  No  part  of  the  economy  can  escape 
the  effects  of  the  depression  like  we  have 
never  seen  before  unless  something  is  done 
Immedlatley.  The  government  can  pump  $10 
billion  dollars  Into  the  housing  Industry  to 
reduce  the  Interest  charged  on  home  loans 
and  95%  of  the  people  In  the  United  States 
think  this  Is  fine.  We  do  not  believe  it  Is 
etsking  too  much  for  the  government  to 
guarantee  to  financial  institutions  that  have 
been  financing  the  cattle  Industry  that  If 
they  will  continue  financing  them  they  wUl 
guarantee  90%  of  the  loans.  I  want  to  nuike 
It  clear  that  the  Association  I  represent  feels 
that  we  can  collect  all  the  livestock  loans 
we  have  In  full — but  to  collect  some  of  these 
loans  will  require  the  liquidation  of  some 
of  our  member's  land,  If  this  is  done,  then 
this  man  Is  out  of  business.  My  Board  of 
Directors  does  not  want  this  to  happen,  they 
want  some  way  worked  out  so  that  the  bor- 
rower can  stay  In  business,  not  only  for  his 
benefit  but  for  the  benefit  of  our  grain 
producers,  the  consumers  and  the  business 
man.  There  Is  no  more  Important  business  in 
the  United  States  than  the  agrlculUire 
industry,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  save 
It  from  disaster. 

You  will  notice  that  the  recomendatlons 
which  I  have  suggested  will  cost  the  govern- 
ment nothing.  I  am  confident  that  If  the 
government  will  guarantee  these  loans  to 
financial  institutions  that  In  the  long  run 
It  will  cost  them  nothing,  but  It  will  avert 
a  real  depression. 

If  the  above  listed  suggestions  bad  been 
done  six  months  ago  we  would  not  be  in  this 
wreck  today.  Something  must  be  done  now. 
I  hope,  sir,  that  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress will  act  favorably  on  this  matter  and 
save  this  vital  Industry  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  clos- 
ing I  simply  want  to  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier,  the  cattle  industry  has  been  an 
independent  industry  which  has  not  had 
to  rely  on  Government  assistance  up 
until  this  point.  I  hope  we  can  provide 
them  the  kind  of  assistance  they  need 
on  a  temporary  basis  to  get  back  on  their 
feet. 

I  mig^t  say  that  we  are  not  pleading 
only  for  the  cattlemen  and  the  feeders 
in  this  country;  we  are  also  pleading  to 
stabilize  this  market  so  that  it  will  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica, because  if  the  present  conditions 
continue,  Mr.  President,  then  the  cattle 
feeders  are  going  to  go  out  of  business, 
and  there  is  going  to  be  a  scarcity  of 
beef  on  the  market,  and  when  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  beef,  the  prices  will  go  up 
to  enormous  heights. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 
We  are  trying  to  bring  sanity  out  of 
chaos;  we  are  trjdng  to  bring  order  out 
of  disorder. 

If  we  approach  this  matter  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  as  we  have  started  this 
morning.  I  am  sure  that  we  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  executive  department  will 
bring  some  kind  of  meaningful  solution 
to  this  very  bad  situation  that  is  facing 
not  only  the  industry  but  the  consumers 
of  this  country. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
West  Virginia  for  yielding  me  part  of 
his  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  friend  is 
welcome. 

Mr.  President,  without  prejudice  to  the 
Senators  who  precede  his  order,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  be  recog- 
nized.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   the  Senator  from  Texas  is 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  any  time  we  see  19 
U.S.  Senators  line  up  to  make  speeches 
on  Monday  morning  on  the  same  subject, 
we  know  we  have  deep  problem  facing 
the  Nation. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  their 
interest  in  this  subject,  the  question  of 
what  is  happening  to  the  beef  industry 
of  this  country. 

Texas  is  the  largest  cattle-feeding 
State  in  the  United  States  and,  in  turn, 
is  the  one  that  is  most  adversely  affect- 
ed in  total  numbers. 

We  have  seen  chaos  develop  in  the 
cattle  industry,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  cattle  industry.  We 
have  seen  imposed  on  them  price  ceilings 
that  did  not  work,  and  that  was  followed 
by  a  truck  strike,  which  further  added 
to  the  problem.  Today  we  see  a  great 
increase  in  surplus  and  overweight  cat- 
tle. 

We  see  a  great  many  cattle  feeders 
going  out  of  business:  a  lot  of  them  have 
already  gone  out  of  business  and  are  in 
bankruptcy,  and  we  see  others  on  the 
very  verge  of  it. 

What  is  the  result  of  this? 

If  we  cut  out  this  part  of  the  pipeline 
and  just  market  grass-fed  cattle,  we  are 
not  going  to  serve  the  market  of  the 
United  States.  But  by  fall,  we  are  going 
to  see  a  very  serious  problem  In  this 


coimtry  unless  we  take  some  immediate 
steps  to  try  to  assist  in  that  regard. 

Since  October  31,  1973.  the  cattle  in- 
dustry of  this  country  has  already  suf- 
fered a  $1.5  biUion  loss,  and  for  an  in- 
dustry of  that  size  that  is  almost  an 
insurmoim table  loss.  It  means  they  can- 
not stay  in  the  business.  We  have  seen 
the  number  of  cattle  on  the  feedlot  cut 
by  40  percent  since  the  same  period  of 
time  last  year,  and  that  is  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico  was 
referring  to. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  cannot  remember  in  any  time 
when  we  have  seen  such  a  drastic  cut  in 
the  number  of  cattle  that  are  being  held 
for  feeding  purposes  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  Does  the  Senator  recall  any 
comparable  period  of  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  made  a  study 
of  this  situation  and  I  cannot  recall. 
There  has  been  a  40-percent  reduction. 
That  means  that  we  will  have  40  percent 
less  cattle  than  the  average  getting 
fattened  and  ready  for  market  6  months 
hence  because  it  takes  6  months  to  fatten 
a  beef  and  get  it  ready  for  market. 

So  the  pinch  is  going  to  start  showing 
within  the  next  3  or  4  months. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  other  problem  is 
that  we  have  seen  a  dramatic  drop  in 
price  to  the  cattle  raiser.  That  has  been 
cut  about  32  percent.  But  if  you  go  down 
to  the  retail  market,  which  is  what  the 
housewife  is  confronted  with,  one  of  the 
reasons  she  is  not  buying  as  much  beef 
as  she  has  in  the  past  is  that  there  we 
have  seen  only  a  12-percent  drop  in  the 
market  price;  and  that  Isidy  pushing  a 
grocery  cart  up  to  that  meat  counter  does 
not  see  a  drop  corresponding  to  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  cattle 
market. 

So  I  am  calling  again  on  the  retail 
markets  and  on  the  cattle  processors  to 
accept  a  reasonable  profit  margin,  t3 
pass  on  some  of  this  lowering  of  costs  to 
the  consumer.  That  is  the  best  way  to 
use  up  some  of  this  siu-plus  at  the  present 
time. 

I  am  caning  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  beef  imports. 
Every  major  beef-importing  nation  In 
the  world  today  has  closed  its  borders. 

What  does  that  mean  to  the  United 
States?  That  means  that  this  will  be  the 
dumping  ground  for  all  that  excess  beef 
at  this  time. 

We  will  see  a  little  hiatus  there  In 
prices  where  we  will  get  some  break  to 
the  consumer  temporarily,  but  we  will 
pay  for  that  many  times  over  as  th^ 
wreck  the  domestic  cattle  Industry. 

That  is  why  it  is  important,  in  order 
to  stabilize  these  prices  so  we  will  have  a 
continuance  of  a  sound  domestic  cattle 
industry  that  can  assure  reasonable 
prices  to  the  consumer,  that  we  take 
these  steps  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  earlier  statement  I  made  on 
March  5,  1974;  a  letter  dated  May  14, 
1974,  which  I  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  a  resolution  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Texas  Cattle 
Feeders  Association  dated  May  9,  1974; 
and  a  table  showing  the  estimated  loss  on 
fed  cattle  sold  from  October  1,  1973.  to 
June  1.  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoui, 
as  follows: 

I  From   tb«   CoMoassiOMAi.   Bacoso,   Mar.   5, 
19741 
Thb  Bkef  Sitdation 
(By  Senator  Llotd  Bkntsen) 
Mr.  President,  the  cattle  feeders  of  this 
country  are  In  the  midst  of  an  economic  de- 
pression that  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
citizen  In  America.  Their  plight  should  con- 
cern aU  of  us,  becavise,  first,  the  source  of  one 
of  our  favorite  food  Items — beef — la  in  jeop- 
ardy;  and  second,  this  Is  another  example 
of  how  needless  Ckjvernmcnt  Interference  can 
cripple  a  great  Industry. 

Let  me  explain  that  cattle  feeders  are  those 
cattlemen  who  take  yearling  animals,  fatten 
them  with  grain  and  finish  them  Into  the 
choice  animals.  These  finished  animals,  In 
turn,  yield  the  choice  beef  that  we  all  desire. 
Last  year,  cattle  feeders  in  the  United  States 
marketed  over  26  million  animals— enough 
to  supply  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
America  with  110  pounds  of  beef  each.  That 
Is  an  80-percent  increase  in  20  years. 

Texas,  the  No.  1  cattle  feeding  State  in 
the  Nation,  fed  and  marketed  4,412,000  ani- 
mals last  year.  Texas  became  No.  1  in  cattle 
feeding,  because  of:  First,  the  abundance  of 
feeder  cattle  produced  In  the  Lone  Star 
Bute;  second,  the  avaUablUty  of  grain  grown 
In  the  State;  third,  oxir  unique  climate  that 
la  conducive  to  cattle  feeding;  and  fourth, 
the  ingenuity  of  our  cattlemen  in  putting 
together  the  caplUl  and  systems  that  permit 
us  to  produce  beef  more  economically  than 
other  areas. 

But  many  of  these  entrepreneurlng  cattle- 
men— In  Texas  and  in  other  cattle  feeding 
Btatee — are  now  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
And  If  they  are  allowed  to  go  broke,  it  not 
only  will  affect  the  Nation's  beef  supply,  It 
will  also  have  a  depressing  effect  on  all  of 
ovir  grain  farmers,  on  all  our  farm  and  ranch 
cattle  producers,  and  on  the  entire  economy. 
In  the  last  year  our  cattle  feeders  have 
seen  their  feed  costs  more  than  double; 
slaughter,  capital,  and  transportation  in- 
crease and  the  price  he  receives  drop  by  more 
than  20  percent.  In  any  industry,  this  would 
clearly  mean  bankruptcy  for  a  great  many 
people. 

These  cattle  feeders  are  also  victims  of 
Oovemment  price  controls,  which  the  ad- 
ministration so  unwisely  enforced  on  the  beef 
industry  last  June  on  a  selective  basis.  At 
that  time,  against  the  advice  of  cattle  indus- 
try leaders  and  economists  across  the  coun- 
try, the  Coet  of  Living  Council  discriminated 
against  the  beef  industry  by  singling  it  out 
to  leave  under  price  controls.  The  result  was 
that  ftot  cattle  stacked  up  in  the  feedlots; 
then  when  the  freeze  finally  was  lifted  In 
September,  they  glutted  the  market,  causing 
prices  to  drop  30  percent  In  6  weeks. 

During  the  ensuing  2  months,  cattle  feed- 
ers suffered  losses  of  $100  to  $160  on  every 
animal  marketed.  As  you  might  expect,  such 
losses  forced  many  feeders  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. And  I  predicted  at  the  time  that  it  would 
take  months  for  the  cattle  industry  to  recover 
from  the  unjust  Government  interference. 

The  remaining  cattle  feeders  were  about  to 
get  back  in  the  black  in  January,  then  came 
the  trucker's  strike,  which  lasted  for  2  weeks 
in  early  February.  Again,  fat  cattle  stacked  up 
In  the  feedlots.  And  now  that  the  trucker's 
strike  is  over,  cattle  prices  are  again  de- 
pressed, having  dropped  20  percent  in  the 
last  month. 

And  again,  cattle  feeders  are  losing  big 
money — this  time  about  $100  per  head  on 
each  fat  animal  marketed.  These  losses  have 
been  going  on  for  3  weeks  and,  on  top  of  the 
earlier  losses,  are  bankrupting  many  feeders 
who  6  months  ago  were  considered  very  sub- 
stantial and  successful  businessmen.  Busi- 
nessmen who  provided  the  risk  capital,  the 
management,  and  the  work  to  assure  America 
a  continuing  supply  of  nutritious  beef.  Fur- 
thermore, unless  something  Is  done  inunedi- 
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ately   to  relieve   the   Bltuatl(Hi|   the 
promise  to  continue  for  several  tpeeka. 

XJnfortvinately,  these  lower  prices  have  not 
been  passed  on  to  consumers.  EetaU  prices 
have  not  dropped  accordingly.  I  am  strongly 
concerned  that  the  reduced  prices  for  beef 
have  not  been  reflected  In  the  supermarket. 
This  is  unfair  to  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer and  is  causing  a  buildup  of  cattle  in 
the  feedlots^  This  Is  another  disruption  of 
the  system  which  must  be  corrected. 

So  I  call  on  the  chain  stores  to  be  equitable 
with  the  cattle  feeding  industry  during  this 
crisis — and  to  help  consumers  Who  are  want- 
ing more  beef — by  featuring  more  beef,  by 
offering  more  specials  and  by  sharing  their 
increased  margins  with  both  feeders  and  con- 
sumers. Only  in  this  way  will  iio  be  able  to 
move  more  beef.  And  only  by  knovlng  more 
beef  at  this  time  will  we  be  able  to  assure 
adequate  beef  supplies  later. 

During  the  month  of  Febnary,  replace- 
ments of  cattle  In  feedlots  werf  down  about 
30  percent.  If  the  cattle  do  not|go  Into  feed- 
lots,  they  cannot  come  out  6  months  later 
as  scheduled.  If  these  reduce©  placements 
continue  into  March,  it  meana  that  we  will 
have  a  reduced  supply  in  late  fummer.  And 
reduced  supplies  mean  higher  jjrlces  for  con- 
sumers. 


Also,  I  call  on  the  Nation's  mpat  packers  to 
do  all  they  can  to  move  more(  beef.  By  ac- 
cepting more  modest  profits — backer  profits 
were  at  record  high  levels  dviing  the  past 
quarter — they  can  help  everyone  else  in  the 
Industry  stay  in  business  and  help  consumers 
by  providing  beef  at  prices  the*  can  afford. 

In  addition,  t«day.  I  am  cklUng  on  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  step  up 
purchases  of  beef  for  school  lufach  programs, 
few  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  Institutions. 
There  now  Is  an  oversupply  o^  heavy  cattle 
m  feedyards  that  will  produce  yield  grade 
4  and  5  carcasses,  which  are  jconsldered  by 
the  trade  to  be  a  bit  wasty.  "rhese  animals 
are  available  today  for  less  thajn  38  cents  per 
pound — bargain  sale  prices,  v»hlch  are  less 
than  fat  cattle  were  brlngingl  a  year  ago.  I 
repeat,  fat  cattle  are  bringing  Ifcss  today  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  i 

We  now  have  mcnre  cattle  In  the  United 
States  than  at  any  time  In  history.  And  I  see 
no  reason  why  consumers  shpuld  not  have 
the  benefits  of  this  record  production,  while 
at  the  same  time  permit  all  segments  of  the 
cattle  Industry  to  make  a  fal»  profit.  It  can 
be  done;  It  must  be  done. 

I 
CoMMrrxB!  ON  Public  WoaKS,  i 

1  ay  14.  t974. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States  | 

The  White  House,  I 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  DXAB  Mb.  Pbesidxnt:  :  commend  to 
your  attention  the  attached  resolution  of 
the  Texas  Cattle  Feeders  Aaeoclatlon. 

The  Cattle  Feeders  of  this  country  are  In 
the  midst  of  an  economic  depijession  that  de- 
serves the  attention  of  every  citizen  in  Amer- 
ica. Their  plight  should  conofcrn  us  all,  be- 
cause, first,  the  source  of  one!of  our  favorite 
food  Items — beef — Is  In  jeopardy;  and 
second,  because  their  current  hardship  was 
in  part  caused  by  the  action  bf  the  Gtovem- 
ment  to  single  out  the  industry  for  price 
controls  last  year.  I 

Mr.  President,  as  the  resoluf  ion  points  out, 
you  have  the  authority  to  greatly  assist  this 
Industry.  I  request  that  yoj  exercise  that 
authority.  i 

Sincerely,  ' 

Ll  iyd  Bentsen. 

Resolution 
(By  B  nrd  of  Directors,  Texa  Cattle  Feeders 
Association,  May  9,  .974) 
Whereas,  the  Meat  Impoft  Act  of  1964 
gives  the  President  of  the  Uaited  States  au- 
thority to  limit  meat  imposts,  after  giving 
special  consideration  to  "the  economic  well- 


being  of  the  domestic  livestock    ndustry;" 
and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  seen  fit  to  lift 
all  restrictions  in  an  apparent  attempt  to 
increase  meat  supplies  and,  thus,  -educe  re- 
tall  prices  to  consvuners;  and 

Whereas,  beef  cattle  numbers  have  in- 
creased siginlficantly  in  recent  yeirs,  to  the 
extent  that  current  supplies  are  more  than 
adequate  to  satisfy  domestic  demand;   and 

Whereas,  Japan,  Canada  and  thi  i  Common 
Market  countries  of  Europe  hive  either 
placed  an  embargo  on  beef  import^  or  raised 
tariffs,  leaving  the  United  States  ^s  the  only 
market  in  the  world  open  to  unl^ited  Im- 
ports of  fresh,  frozen  and  chilled  beef;  and 

Whereas,  U.S.  cattle  feeders  hare  suffered 
disastrous  losses  during  the  jiast  eight 
months — losses  ranging  from  $1(10  to  $200 
per  animal  or  over  $1  billion  in  total — 
threatening  the  future  of  the  Industry  and 
Jeopardizing  beef  supplies  in  thB  years  to 
come: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

1.  That  the  Texas  Cattle  Feeders  Associa- 
tion ask  the  President  to  reimpoae  restraint 
levels  on  fresh,  chilled  and  frozen  beef,  in 
conformity  with  the  Meat  Import  Act  of 
1964,  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  fbrelgn  beef 
into  the  U.S.,  thus  helping  to  asfure  future 
domestic  supolies  for  consumers;  ^d 

2.  That  uembers  of  this  Association  be 
urged  to  wli«  or  write  their  congressmen, 
asking  for  support  of  this  action;  and 

3.  That  the  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Association  and  other  beef  associations  also 
be  asked  to  Join  in  efforts  to  obtain  beef  im- 
port restraints. 

ESTIMATED  LOSS  ON  FED  CATTLE  SOLO,  otl.  1,  1973,  TO 
JUNE  1,  1974 


Category 


Number 
sold  la 
United 
States 


Est!- 

mated 

average 

loss  ■  pw 

head 


Fat  steers  and 
heifers 14,850,000 


$100 


ESTIMATED  INVENTORY  LOSS,  ALL  BEEF  ( ATTLE,  OCT.  1, 
1973,  TO  JUNE  1,  1974 


Category 


Number  in 

United 

SUtes> 


Esti- 
mated 
devel- 
opment 
per  head 


Breeding  cows 42,874,000 

Reolacement 

heifers...- 8,214,000 

Breeding  bulls 2,642,000 

Stocker  steers  and 

tieifers 58,585,000 

Total 112,315.000 


$150 

150 
200 

125 


Total 


$1,485,000,000 


Total 


$6,431,100,000 

1. 232, 100,  000 
528.400,000 

7,323,125,000 


15,514,725,000 


1  Actual  average  lasses  in  surveyed  Texas  feedyards  varied 
from  $70  to  $236  per  head. 
>  Numbers  from  USDA  cattle  inventory  repi  rt,  Jan.  1, 1974 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Preddent,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  do  nob  think  this 
point  has  been  made  by  tho^  who  have 
discussed  the  subject  of  imports,  but  we 
have  a  law  which  prohibits  dumping, 
which  means  that  no  exporter  into  the 
United  States  can  dump  hia  product  if 
it  is  going  to  compete  with  the  price 
structure  of  that  same  pro<^ct  here  in 
the  United  States. 

So  the  consumers  have  b€  en  fooled  If 
they  believe  that  because  ;his  beef  is 
coming  from  Australia  and  1  few  2iealand 
they  are  going  to  get  cheaper  beef  in 
this  coimtry. 

That  is  not  so,  because  he  re  is  a  com- 
parison of  the  price  between  the  im- 
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ported  beef,  which  is  boned  beef  used  for 
lunchmeats  and  hamburger,  and  so 
forth: 

The  last  week  in  Jime  the  price  of 
this  beef  was  67  cents  and  the  domestic 
price  of  similar  beef  produced  by  our 
producers  was  65  cents;  so  there  Is  no 
measurable  difference  to  justify  open- 
ing the  doors  for  importation  of  this 
foreign  beef  into  this  country. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed well  the  current  economic  de- 
pression that  is  plaguing  the  beef 
Industry,  and  I  appreciate  very  much 
their  studied  interest  in  a  critical  prob- 
lem which  is  important  to  my  State. 
Texas  is  the  No.  1  cattle  feeding  State  in 
the  Nation  and  correspondingly,  we  have 
been  perhaps  hardest  hit  by  the  beef 
market  depression. 

My  colleagues  have  pointed  out  how 
economic  chaos  for  the  cattle  industry 
was  spawned  by  last  year's  ill-conceived 
beef  price  ceiling;  how  the  situation  was 
nurtured  by  a  2-wedc  truck  strike  and 
Is  now  being  prolonged  by  an  excessive 
build-up  of  overweight  cattle.  I  would 
like  to  expand  this  explanation  of  the 
situation  by  entering  at  this  point  in  the 
RjccoRD  a  chart  which  shows  the  enor- 
mous losses  that  both  the  fed  cattle  in- 
dustry and  the  entire  beef  industry  are 
facing.  Since  October  1,  1973,  losses  to 
the  fed  cattle  industry  alone  are  esti- 
mated to  ai^iroach  $1.5  billion.^hile 
total  inventory  losses  to  the  entire  beef 
industry  are  estimated  at  $15.5  billion. 
These  are  incredible  losses  over  such  a 
short  time  for  this  industry. 

Mr.  Presidait,  cattle  feeders  are  dis- 
illusioned and  are  going  out  of  business. 
This  fitct  is  clearly  represented  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  cattle  being 
placed  on  feed  today  is  40  percent  be- 
low last  year.  This  is  the  largest  drop 
in  recent  memory  and  It  clearly  indi- 
'  cates  a  shortage  of  choice  fed  cattle  this 
fall. 

A  shortage  this  fall  means  even  higher 
prices  to  consumers  and  the  consumer 
price  portion  of  this  situation  Is  difD- 
cult  to  understand.  Consumers  sure  not 
reaping  the  benefit  of  today's  lower  cat- 
tle prices  and  are  being  faced  with  ever 
Increasing  prices  for  later  this  year. 
Average  retail  prices  have  come  down 
only  12  percent  since  early  February, 
while  live  cattle  prices  have  dropped  32 
percent.  This  situation  is  imacceptable 
and  I  renew  my  call  to  the  meat  psuskers 
.  and  retailers  to  accept  more  modest 
profits  and  pass  on  to  consimiers  the 
current  economical  prices  of  meat. 

In  addition,  I  renew  my  call  to  the 
President  to  limit  beef  imports  into  this 
country.  While  I  normally  like  to  avoid 
restrictions  on  trade,  the  situation  of  all 
other  major  beef  importing  countries 
closing  their  borders  to  beef  imports 
threatens  to  make  this  country  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  imported  beef,  and  the 
President  must  use  his  authority  to  pre- 
vent this  from  happening.  When  Con- 
gress gave  the  President  the  authority 
to  limit  meat  imports,  it  did  so  with  the 
instructions  that  the  authority  wais  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  domestic 
meat  industries.  Certainly  today's  situa- 
tion demands  the  proper  use  of  that 
authority. 


I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
disUngidshed  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  be  recognized  in  lieu  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughxs)  and 
that  the  time  used  by  Mr.  Pkakson  be 
charged  against  the  order  of  Mr.  Hughis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ksmsas  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Jess  Wllka,  of  my  staff,  be 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing this  discussion.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
as  well  as  those  other  speakers  who  have 
addressed  themselves  to  this  very  seri- 
ous question  today. 

I  have  a  statement,  Mr.  President,  that 
deals,  I  am  sure  in  a  repetitious  way. 
with  the  livestock  situation  as  it  exists 
today,  why  these  conditions  do  exist,  and 
their  impact  upon  the  consumer  and 
what  can  be  done  at  this  time. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  among 
those  things  that  can  be  done  tM>w  are 
the  following: 

First,  it  is  imperative,  I  believe,  that 
the  President  lift  his  suspension  of  tint 
meat  import  quota  law. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  wherever  prac- 
tical the  Federal  Government  should  in- 
crease its  purchase  of  meat  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  school  lunch  program. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  abso- 
lutely essential  that  our  retail  stores 
promptly  bring  their  prices  in  line  with 
wholesale  prices  of  meat. 

Last,  it  seems  very  likely  that  some 
type  of  special  emergency  credit  pro- 
gram will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  livestock 
industry  is  in  deep  economic  trouble. 
Both  cattle  and  hog  feeders  are  suffer- 
ing such  enormous  economic  losses  that 
there  is  general  expectation  that  a  num- 
ber of  feeders  will  be  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  months  ahead.  Livestock 
feeding  has  always  been  a  high  risk  busi- 
ness. There  have  always  been  ups  and 
downs  in  the  markets,  periods  of  loss  fol- 
lowing periods  of  profit.  However,  the 
current  situation  Is  extraordinarily  seri- 
ous. Ilie  loss  period  has  been  much 
longer  than  in  the  past  and  continued 
losses  can  hardly  be  avoided. 

Cattle  feeders  began  to  suffer  losses 
last  September.  Ilie  average  loss  on  each 
animal  coming  out  of  the  feedlot  in  Sep- 
tember was  around  $45.  By  December 
that  had  Increased  to  aroimd  $135  and 
in  every  month  of  1974  losses  have  ranged 
on  a  national  average  from  $120  to  $140 
I)er  head. 

Such  losses  over  such  a  long  period  of 
time  are  obviously  disastrous  and  if  con- 
tinued for  any  length  of  time  will  simply 
destroy  many  cattle  feeders.  All  told  the 
losses  for  the  cattle  feeding  industry  now 


amount  to  approximately  $1.5  billion  over 
the  past  9  months. 

Similar  losses  are  being  experienced 
by  hog  producers.  We  have  seen  prices  of 
finished  hogs  fall  by  45  percent  to  50 
percait  over  the  past  5  months. 

Because  of  the  high  loss  situation  in 
the  cattle  feeding  lots,  fewer  and  fewer 
young  feeder  cattle  are  being  purchased 
from  farmers  and  ranchers.  This  means 
prices  for  young  feeder  cattle  have  de- 
clined sharply.  Likewise  the  prices  for 
slaughter  cows  have  declined  signifi- 
cantly. 

As  a  result  the  cattle  raiser  as  well  as 
the  cattle  feeder  is  beginnipg  to  suffer 
adverse  economic  consequences.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  many  cow/calf  oper- 
ators will  have  a  gross  income  in  1974 
of  approximately  50  percent  less  than 
in  1973.  While  their  gross  income  is  going 
down,  their  total  costs  will  be  up  during 
1974  by  as  much  as  20  percent. 

The  down  turn  in  the  livestock  econ- 
omy is,  of  course,  beginning  to  ripple 
throughout  the  rural  economy.  Rural 
town  businessmen  who  service  the  live- 
stock industry  will  inevitably  be  faced 
with  a  decline  in  sales.  Rural  bankers 
may  face  extremely  serious  conditions  if 
significant  numbers  of  cattlemen  and  hog 
producers  default  on  their  loans. 

Also,  as  fewer  and  fewer  cattle  and 
hogs  are  {daced  in  feeding  lots  the  de- 
mand for  grain  will  decline  and  this  will 
mean  lower  prices  for  the  grain-pro- 
ducing sector  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  situation  if 
continued,  will  generate  a  looker  term 
problem.  Many  feedlot  operators  will  be 
bankrupted.  Others  will  simply  quit  the 
busir.ess  in  an  effort  to  limit  their  losses. 
In  the  aftermath  of  these  losses  it  is 
likely  that  today's  feeders  will  be  re- 
plsu:ed  by  large,  vertically  integrated 
corporations.  These  will  be  financed  by 
money  from  outside  the  traditional  agri- 
cultural commimity.  Many  will  be  domi- 
nated by  large  retail  grocer  chains 
which  may  w^,  in  the  next  few  years, 
come  into  a  position  where  they  control 
the  production  of  fat  cattle  and  hogs 
from  the  feedlot  to  the  supermarket  meat 
counter.  We  may  well  lose  a  very  Impor- 
tant part  of  small  business  enterprise  in 
this  country  and  wind  up  with  a  meat 
industry  largely  dominated  by  a  few  large 
firms. 

WHTT 

Mr.  President,  what  are  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  present  condition  of  the 
llvestoAc  industry?  First  of  all,  the  cost 
of  production  has  risen  dramatically.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  cost  for  a  pound  of 
gain  for  feedlot  cattle  was  around  27 
cents  in  1972.  Today  the  cost  per  pound 
of  gain  ranges  from  50  cents  to  55  cents. 
With  finished  cattle  selling  in  the  area 
of  35  cents  to  36  cents  per  pound,  it  is 
obvious  why  cattle  feeders  are  losing  so 
much  at  this  time. 

At  the  very  time  that  costs  have  in- 
creased dramatically,  prices  of  finished 
cattle  have  declined  sharply.  Since  last 
fall  there  has  been  a  price  decline  of  at 
least  25  percent  and  finished  cattle  are 
now  selling  for  around  $35.00  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

The  price  decline  set  in  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  price  freeze  last  September. 
You  will  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
administration  continued  price  controls 
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on  meat  dxiring  the  summer  months  of 
1973  alter  the  freeze  had  been  lifted 
from  all  other  products.  This  encouraged 
substantial  withholding  of  meat  from 
the  market  and  then  after  the  freeze  was 
lifted,  large  suppUes  began  to  come  out 
of  the  feedlotfi  and  prices  started  their 
downward  trend.  Later  the  truckers' 
strike  substantially  disrupted  the  flow  of 
meat  to  the  market  and  again  added  to 
the  downward  pressure  on  prices. 

Thus,  since  last  fall,  we  have  had  an 
excessive  amoimt  of  meat  available.  This 
Is  not  so  much  the  result  of  overproduc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Uvestock  indus- 
try but,  in  good  measure,  is  the  result  of 
the  softening  of  demand  for  meat.  With 
the  sharp  increase  in  the  overall  cost  of 
living,  housewives  have  necessarily  had 
to  ciutail  some  of  their  purchases.  It  is 
Increasingly  apparent  that  many  fami- 
lies in  an  effort  to  counter  the  ravages  of 
inflation,  have  curtaUed  their  purchases 
of  meat. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  clear  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  increased  flow  of  foreign 
meat  into  this  coimtry  has  had  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  domestic  prices.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  for 
meat  import  quotas  to  be  reimposed  and 
I  want  to  say  more  about  that  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

THI  IMPACT  OH  THE  CONSTJMTR 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
would  point  to  low  cattle  and  hog  prices 
as  a  bonanza  for  the  consumer.  Actually, 
of  course,  the  low  prices  the  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  cattle  and  hog  feeders  are 
now  receiviE«  has  not  yet  reached  the 
consumer.  Supermarkets  simply  have  not 
brought  their  prices  down  in  line  with  the 
wholesale  prices.  The  margin  between 
what  the  producer  gets  and  the  consumer 
pays  is  still  considerable  and  I  want  to 
say  more  about  that  in  a  moment. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  make  the  point  that  the  present  dis- 
aster for  the  cattle  and  hog  industry  will 
inevitably  have  disastrous  results  for  the 
consumer  at  a  later  date.  If  we  continue 
to  empty  our  feedlots  and  deplete  our 
cow  herds  over  a  period  of  time  and,  by 
the  way,  the  cow  and  calf  slaughter  is  al- 
reacbr  beginning  to  Increase  sharply,  we 
will  wind  up  in  a  year  or  so  with  a  very 
substantial  meat  shortage.  This  will  in- 
evitably mean  sharply  hlfi^er  prices  and 
if,  in  the  meantime,  cattle  and  hog  feed- 
ing operations  are  taken  over  by  large 
Intecrated,  semlm<mopolistic  firms,  the 
element  of  competition  that  now  exists  In 
the  meat  producing  industry  will  be  elim- 
inated. It  Is  conceivable  that  a  relatively 
small  number  of  firms  can  control  the 
feeding  of  cattle  and  hogs  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  can  set  prices  almost  at 
will.  This,  of  course,  can  only  mean 
trouble  to  the  consumer. 

So,  indeed,  it  is  actually  the  case  that 
long-range  Interests  of  the  consumer  lie 
in  a  present  stabilization  of  economic 
conditions  in  the  livestock  industry.  That 
Is  a  fact  and  not  a  gratuitous  offering. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BX  DONS? 

The  livestock  producers  and  feeders 
know  there  Is  no  quick  and  easy  solution 
to  this  problem  but,  several  courses  of 
action  come  immediately  to  mind. 

First,  it  is  imperative,  I  believe,  that 
the  President  lift  his  suspension  of  the 
meat  Import  quota  law.  A  large  Increase 


in  foreign  meat  imports  at  this  time  sim- 
ply compounds  the  already  growing  dis- 
aster. This  can  and  should  be  prevented. 
The  basic  law  to  accomplish  It  is  there 
and  all  that  is  needed  is  for  the  President 
to  act  on  the  authority  this  la«v  gives  him 
to  reimpose  the  import  schedule  that  he 
set  aside  in  1972  and  which  he  has  set 
aside  again  in  1973  and  1974.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  say  more  on  this  subject 
of  import  meat  quotas  later. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  wherever 
practical  the  Federal  Oovemment  should 
increase  its  purchase  of  meat  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  school  lunch  program. 
Also,  any  additional  purchases  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  make  would  be 
helpful.  I  recognize  that  there  are  lim- 
its on  storage  capacity,  but  eny  Increase 
in  Government  purchases  that  can  be 
made  at  this  time  would  be  al  great  help. 
Third,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
our  retail  stores  promptly  bring  their 
prices  in  line  with  wholesale  prices  of 
meat.  The  spread  between  v^olesale  and 
retail  prices  today  is  aroimd  40  cents. 
This  is  substantially  higher  than  in  the 
past.  We  recognize  that  handling  and 
processing  costs  have  increased  but  not 
that  much.  J 

The  average  retail  price  of  beef  is 
somewhere  in  the  area  of  $1.35  per 
poimd.  Under  normal  price  spreads  that 
have  existed  in  the  past,  a  retail  price  at 
that  level  would  be  accompa^ed  by  a  fat 
cattle  price  of  $45  to  $46  per  hundred- 
weight. In  actual  fact,  of  course,  fat  cat- 
tle prices  are  around  $35  to  i$36  per  him- 
dredwelght.  Continuation  of  present 
margins  means  excessive  profits  to  re- 
tailers and,  also,  it  discourages  additional 
purchases  of  beef  by  the  consumer,  thus 
compounding  the  problem  that  cattle 
producers  face  in  clearing  the  overloaded 
market  that  now  prevails.    I 

Fotirth,  it  seems  very  llkily  that  some 
type  of  special  emergency  cfedlt  program 
will  be  necessary.  Many  livestock  feeders 
must  have  additional  cfedit  to  get 
through  this  high-loss  p^od  and  will 
need  credit  at  reasonable  mtes  of  inter- 
est. Therefore,  I  am  encburaged  that 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Agriculture 
Committees  are  conducting  hearings  on 
this  and  anticipate  that  t^ey  will  move 
forward  with  dispatch. 
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Mr.  President,  in  the  early  1J960'8  the 
American  livestock  industry  suffered  a 
severe  economic  slump.  This  was  due  in 
part  to  a  substantial  increase   in  the 
volume  of  foreign  beef  coming  into  the 
coimtry.  In  recognition  of  this  problem, 
the  Congress  adopted  the  Meat  Import 
Act  of  1964.  That  act  did  no(t  seek  to 
eliminate  foreign  imports,  but  pimply  to 
provide  a  rational  mechanism!  for  con- 
trolling imports  and  to  prevent  excessive 
foreign  supplies  from  unduly  depressing 
the  domestic  market.  Taking  an  average 
of  foreign  meat  imports  during  1959  to 
1963,  the  1964  act  established  basic  im- 
port quotas  of  725,400,000   pounds  per 
year  and  this  quota  was  to  be  increased 
each  year  as  U.S.  domestic  production 
1  n  cfftftSftd  I 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  and  on 
a  quarterly  basis  during  the  rpst  of  the 
year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  esti- 
mating the  amoimt  of  foreign  iieat  ship- 
ments into  the  country.  If  the  estimates 
showed  that  these  shipments  would  ex- 
ceed 110  percent  of  the  quota  for  that 
year  then  the  force  of  the  Meat  Import 
Act  would  be  triggered  and  naeat  in  ex- 
cess of  this  amount  would  be  barred  from 
entry  to  the  country.  I 

Throughout  most  of  the  period  since 
1964  Imports  coming  into  the  country  did 
not  exceed  the  quota.  Therefore,  it  was 
unnecessary  during  this  period  to  enforce 
the  Meat  Import  Act.  However,  in  Janu- 
ary of  1972  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
estimated  that  imports  would  exceed  the 
1,146,600  pounds  allowed  under  the  act 
for  that  year.  This  should  have  triggered 
the  imposition  of  the  quota  but  the  Pres- 
ident chose  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  act.  The  President  has  repeated  this 
action  in  1973  and  again  in  1974,  thus 
the  amount  of  meat  coming  Into  this 
country  during  the  last  2^8  years  has 
considerably  exceeded  that  which  was 
provided  for  by  the  Meat  Import  Act  and 
I  list  these  figures  at  this  poin  \: 


MEATS  COVERED  BY  MEAT  IMPORT  AfT  OF  1964 
PiUion  poundsl 


MKAT   IMFOKT   QTTClrAS 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  every 
animal  coming  out  of  cattle  or  hog  feed- 
lots  is  incurring  a  very  substantial  loss 
to  Its  owner  and,  at  a  tine  when  the 
price  of  slaughter  cows  aid  other  non- 
fed  livestock  is  declining  sharply,  and, 
at  a  time  when  many  cattle  and  hog 
feeders  face  bankruptcy,  it  simply  makes 
no  economic  sense  to  allow  f orelim  coim- 
tries  to  substantially  increase  their  ship- 
ments of  meat  into  this  country.  Yet,  this 
is  precisely  what  is  happening. 

Oiven  the  present  plight  of  the  domes- 
tic livestock  operator  and  given  the  fact 
that  that  most  other  major  meat  import- 
ing countries  have  placed  (in  embargo  on 
foreign  shipments,  thus  Increasing  the 
very  real  possibiUty  of  substsuitial 
dumping  of  foreign  beef  here  on  the 
U.S.  domestic  market  during  the  last  half 
of  this  year,  it  is  essential,  I  believe,  that 
the  President  move  immediately  to  lift 
his  suspension  of  quotas  x  nder  the  Meat 
Import  Act. 


Year 

Import 
quota 

(110  percm^ 

Actual 
imports 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1,042.4 
1.04&t 
1,027.9 

1 
1.146.B 
1,151.1 
1, 130.7 

1,355.5 

1,354.4 

>  1,575.0 

I  Estimatt. 

Mr.  President,  the  Meat  Import  Act 
does  provide  that  the  President  can  sus- 
pend the  appUcatlon  of  the  quotas  when 
there  are  overriding  economic  or  na- 
tional security  Interests  involved  or 
when  domestic  production  wtll  be  inade- 
quate to  meet  domestic  demand  or  rea- 
sonable prices.  At  a  time  when  domestic 
prices  are  falling  sharply  and  we  face 
a  very  considerable  surplus  in  the  meat 
market  a  continuation  of  the  suspension 
is  in  no  way  desirable  or  justified. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  esti- 
mated that  1,575,000  pouqds  of  meat 
covered  by  the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1974 
will  be  imported  Into  this  poimtry  this 
year,  but  I  think  this  is  a  very  conserva- 
tive figure.  Since  the  Secretary  made  that 
projection,  other  major  impjorting  coim- 
tries  such  as  Japan,  Canajda,  and  the 
Common  Market  countries  have  placed 


an  embargo  on  all  meat  shipments  into 
their  coimtries.  This  means  that  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  other  meat-ex- 
porting cotmtries  will  be  turning  more 
and  more  to  the  American  market.  It  is 
very  possible  that  there  could  be  very 
massive  shipments  into  the  United  States 
In  the  last  half  of  this  year,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  m^at  import  quotas.  This  can 
only  make  an  already  bad  situation 
worse. 

Enforcement  of  the  quota  would  re- 
duce the  amount  of  meat  that  would 
otherwise  come  into  this  country  by  400 
to  600  million  pounds.  Such  action  will 
not  suddenly  cause  domestic  prices  to 
rise.  But  it  would  have  some  stabilizing 
effect  on  the  market.  And  of  equal  im- 
portance, such  action  would  signal  the 
livestock  industry  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  sensitive  to  its  problems  and  that 
it  is  willing  to  act  to  protect  a  vital  na- 
tional resource. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  resolution 
setting  forth  the  acts  that  need  to  be  done 
at  this  time,  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Allkn,  MtJSKiE,  Maksfield.  Young, 
Dole,  Clark,  Adcen,  Montova,  McGee. 
BSKTSEH,  DoMiKicK,  Haskell,  and 
Abocrezk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DommcK)  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statei<ent  bt  Scnator  Dominick 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  numerovis 
letters  and  telephone  calls  from  Coloradans 
Involved  In  the  cattle  industry  telling  me 
that  fed  catUe  prices  have  declined  by  26% 
In  the  last  six  months,  and  cattle  feeders  are 
currenOy  losing  from  HOC  to  •200  per  head 
of  cattle.  Obviously,  if  this  continues,  the 
entire  cattle  industry  faces  total  collapse. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
scheduled  a  high  level  meeting  on  the  beef 
problem  for  today  involving  representatives 
from  government  agencies,  meat  packing 
hrms,  food  chains,  farm  credit  institutions, 
and  cattlemen.  Hopefully,  these  representa- 
tives will  be  able  to  sit  down  together  and 
work  out  a  program  whereby  both  the  cattle 
industry  and  our  nation's  consiimers  will 
benefit. 

I  am  also  encouraged  that  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees  have  sched- 
uled hearings  for  this  week  to  attempt  to 
resolve  this  problem. 

While  these  hearings  and  meetings  are 
Important,  I  believe  conditions  are  such  that 
immediate  action  to  strengthen  the  l)eef 
market  must  be  taken.  Iiast  week,  after 
meeting  with  some  40  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues, we  drafted  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  letter  asking  him  to  exercise  his  au- 
thority vmder  the  existing  meat  import  law 
to  prevent  the  dumping  of  surpltis  world 
supplies  of  meat  on  American  markets.  We 
also  asked  the  President  to  Initiate  substan- 
tial government  purchases  of  beef  to  up- 
grade the  diets  of  our  NaticA's  school  chil- 
dren, and  to  use  in  our  commodity  distribu- 
tion program.  We  also  suggested  that  the 
President  direct  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  make  additional  purchases  of  beef  for 
use  in  the  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  President,  these  actions  would  pro- 
vide some  relief  to  the  cattle  industry.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  an  even  more  important 
step  would  be  for  the  retail  outlets  to  begin 
to  pass  along  the  lower  beef  prices  to  our 


Nation's  consumers  so  the  demand  for  beef 
will  be  stimulated.  This  would  serve  to  re- 
duce the  surplus  of  beef  now  held  by  the 
cattle  indtistry,  and  would  benefit  both  the 
consumer  and  the  cattlemen. 
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Without   objection.   It  Is  so 


dleston)  . 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HASKEIiL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

^     .  .,  S  suggest  that  If  we  can  take  these  twe 

I  sincerely  hope  the  wholesale  and  retaU  \^ns   No.  1,  the  relmposltlon  of  import 


community  wiU  pass  on  to  the  consumers 
of  this  Nation  the  meat  bargains  this  coun- 
try should  be  enjoying.  If  voluntary  action 
Is  not  taken  along  these  lines,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  be  directed  to  be- 
gin a  complete  and  thorough  investigation 
into  why — with  prices  to  the  cattlemen  at  a 
ten  year  low — retaU  meat  prices  are  so  high. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  have  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing the  Colorado  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion's 170th  annual  convention  on  the  20tb 
of  June,  and  it  U  my  hope  that  I  will  be  able 
to  report  to  that  organization  that  action 
has  been  taken  to  end  tUls  crisis  and  to  re- 
store the  cattle  industry  to  a  position 
whereby  it  can  supply  beef  in  abundance 
whUe  receiving  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  Senator  yielding  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
yielded  back  be  reserved  to  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  we  are  addressing  today,  the 
matter  of  the  beef  industry,  is  extremely 
serious  not  o;ily  to  those  who  are  engE«ed 
in  it  but  for  the  consumer  as  well.  I  feel 
privileged  to  join  a  bipartisan  group  of 
my  colleagues  in  calling  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  joined  my  colleagues  in  ad- 
dressing a  letter,  authored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field), asking  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  do  two  things.  First,  to 
reimpose  meat  import  quotas.  By  and 
large,  my  personal  preference  would  be 
in  opposition  to  reinstituting  quotas.  I 
believe  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  would 
normally  be  opposed  to  such  a  step.  But, 
in  this  situation,  the  imposition  of  quotas 
is  the  only  way  we  will  rescue  the  beef 
industry  which  is  suffering  serious  and 
adverse  financial  circumstances. 

Canada  and  Western  Europe  have 
closed  their  doors  to  the  importation  of 
meat.  The  net  result  is  that  foreign  meat 
has  flooded  into  this  country.  So,  if  we 
are  going  to  keep  the  cattlemen  in  busi- 
ness, from  the  rancher  through  the 
feeder,  we  must  reimpose  these  quotas. 

Second,  we  asked  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  ask  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  Investigate  the  pricing 
policies  of  the  middleman.  The  dramatic 
decrease  in  the  price  of  beef  on  the  ranch 
as  sold  to  the  feeder  on  the  feedlot  and 
as  sold  to  the  packer  has  not  been  re- 
flected at  the  supermarket. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidence  in  support 
of  that  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  that  an 
article  in  this  Simday's  Washington  Post, 
entitled  "Feeling  Outraged  About  High 
Prices  Down  on  the  Farm,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Htjb- 


quotas  and.  No.  2,  a  vigorous  Investi- 
gation to  find  out  why  the  decrease 
in  agricultursd  prices  has  not  found  It- 
self on  its  way  to  the  consumers  of  this 
country,  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward correcting  the  inequities  which 
have  arisen. 

People  say  that  the  high  cost  of  food 
is  attributable  to  the  farmer.  That  is  just 
not  so.  The  farmer  has  not  been  getting 
his  fair  share.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
beef  farmer  is  in  a  desperate  situation 
and  will  face  bankruptcy  unless  inunedl- 
ate  action  is  taken. 

For  that  reason,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  bipartisan  re- 
marks on  this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

EXKIBIT    1 

FEf  LtMG  OtrrRACia»  About  High  Pbicbs 
Down  on  thb  Fakm 

(By  Jim  Hlghtower) 

"Farmers  never  had  it  so  good."  declared 
President  Nixon  at  a  press  conference  in 
March.  But  have  they?  Certainly,  farm  peo- 
ple do  not  share  the  Pretident's  cheery  out- 
look on  the  farm  economy.  In  fact,  farmers 
were  shocked  and  outraged,  and  one  national 
farm  group  considered  the  remark  so  callous 
as  to  warrant  impeachment. 

With  the  highest  food  and  farm  prices  In 
memory,  what  caused  ftomers  to  bridle  at 
the  President's  comment?  Two  things  in 
particular. 

First,  farmers  did  not  benefit  most  trom 
the  exorbitant  food  prices  of  1973 — the  U.8. 
Department  of  Agrlcult\ire  (USDA)  reports 
that  food  middlemen  continued  to  taJce 
nearly  three -fifths  of  the  consumer's  food 
doUar  In  1973. 

Second,  the  President  was  trying  to  make 
political  hay  out  of  a  temporary  farm  prtee 
boom  that  already  Is  flzallng  out — 1974  does 
not  look  aU  that  great  to  farmers. 

Consider  the  first  question:  who  profited? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  1073  was  a  good 
year  for  farm  income,  especially  for  grain 
and  livestock  farmers.  As  it  turns  out,  ad- 
ministration publicists  were  a  bit  overzeal- 
ous  in  their  initial  claims  for  farm  income 
and  they  had  to  revise 'their  early  figures 
downward  by  $2  billion.  And  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt  that  all  of  the  »24  biUlon 
farmers  supposedly  eairned  actuaUy  ended  up 
on  the  farm,  since  a  good  many  corporate  - 
processors  and  marketers  of  such  commodi- 
ties as  eggs  and  poultry  get  counted  as 
"farmers."  These  quibbles  aside,  however, 
1973  was  not  a  bad  year  to  have  been  a 
farmer. 

But  it  was  not  the  kind  of  year  that  war- 
rants being  singled  out  in  a  Presidential 
press  conference.  Even  with  the  record  in- 
come levels  of  1973,  farmers  received  only  46 
cents  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar.  The  rest 
went  to  the  corporate  middlemen  that  proc- 
ess, market  and  retail  food.  Nor  does  every 
farmer  In  America  draw  46  cents  every  time  a 
consumer  lays  down  a  dollar;  most  farmers 
never  see  that  kind  of  ratio. 

For  an  example,  the  chicken  for  which  you 
pay  tl.50  pays  the  chicken  farmer  6  cents. 
nSDA  statistics  show  that  a  can  of  peaches 
coet  consumers  41  cents  last  year,  but  the 
peach  farmer  got  only  7  cents  of  It.  You  spent 
28  cents  for  a  loaf  of  white  bread,  but  only  4 
cents  trickled  back  to  the  wheat  farmer.  A 
head  of  lettuce  cost  43  cents  at  the  super- 
market, but  paid  only  4  centc  to  the  farmer. 
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At  a  time  of  skyrocketing  food  prices  and 
consumer  dlsgruntlement,  the  President 
pointed  to  farmers,  without  bothering  to 
mention  that  food  corporations  were  enjoy- 
ing eren  better  times.  Far  from  flattered, 
farmers  felt  picked  on.  Cattle  ranchers  are 
said  to  bav^  done  especially  well  In  1073,  but 
none  dld-^Cnywhere  near  as  well  aa  such  corp- 
orate ccJwboys  as  Iowa  Beef  Processors,  with  a 
66  gjer  cent  profit  Increase  last  year,  or  Amer- 
Beef  Packers,  with  a  388  per  cent  profit 
icrease.  Pood  processors  grumbled  all  last 
year  about  government  price  controls,  but 
their  1973  profit  figures  suggested  that  they 
grumbled  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  For  ex- 
ample, the  big  canners  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables did  much  better  than  the  farmers  who 
grow  them  with  such  firms  as  Del  Monte  tak- 
ing a  35  per  cent  profit  Increase  In  1973, 
Campbell  soup  23  per  cent  and  Castle  &  Cook 
(Dole)  up  53  per  cent. 

The  May  4  Issue  of  Business  Week  offered 
another  Interesting  Insight  Into  how  the 
chips  actually  fell  last  year.  In  a  listing  of 
salary  Increases  for  corporate  executives,  the 
food  Industry  was  found  to  be  very  generous. 
Food  firms  and  government  officials  are  quick 
to  point  to  rising  labcv  coets  as  an  infiatlon- 
ary  villain  and  a  drain  on  corporate  profit 
marg:as,  but  they  do  not  draw  attention  to 
Infiatlonary  Jumps  In  executive  salaries.  In 
1973,  food  Industry  workers  had  wage  In- 
creases of  6  per  cent.  Up  In  the  executive 
suites  of  food  corporations,  however,  there 
was  much  less  restraint. 

Food  manufacturing  firms  ranked  ninth 
out  of  32  Industries  sxirveyed  by  Business 
Week,  boosting  the  pay  of  their  top  execu- 
tives by  an  average  of  17.7  per  cent.  For  ex- 
ample, while  consumers  were  being  advised 
by  government  and  Industry  to  switch  from 
beef  to  beans,  Kraftco  increased  the  salary 
of  Its  board  chairman  from  $264,000  to  (321,- 
000.  Consumers  ultimately  get  to  pay  for 
Kraftco's  Internal  largesse.  Orocery  chain  ex- 
ecutives ranked  fourth  in  Business  Week's 
listing,  taking  home  a  24.3  per  cent  pay  in- 
crease. Safeway,  which  complained  all  last 
year  that  Its  profit  margins  were  paper  thin, 
scraped  up  an  extra  (16.000  to  round  off  Its 
chairman's  salary  at  (200,000  a  year.  Noting 
that  these  corporate  executives  now  claim  to 
be  feeling  the  "pinch"  of  Inflation,  Business 
Week  reports  that  their  pay  levels  can  be  ex- 
pected "to  take  another  big  Jump  with  the 
expiration  of  controls." 

TAMM   PBICXS   DOWN 

Grocery  shoppers  undoubtedly  are  puzzled 
over  the  phenomenon  of  the  "disappearing 
price  drop"  In  our  food  economy.  Since  Sep- 
tember, 1973,  the  news  media  have  jeen  re- 
porting each  month  that  the  farm  value  of 
food  has  t>een  falling.  But  that  price  drop  on 
the  farm  has  not  made  its  way  into  the 
supermarkets.  Farm  prices  fizzled  16  per  cent 
from  August  to  December  of  last  year  but 
supermtu-ket  prices  remained  sizzling  hot. 
Even  as  President  Nixon  was  making  his  re- 
mark about  the  food  fortunes  of  American 
farmers,  the  price  they  were  being  paid  was 
falling  for  the  sixth  straight  month,  while 
the  price  charged  to  consumers  actually  was 
rising. 

Not  only  did  food  firms  pass  all  of  the 
farmers'  1973  Increase  right  through  to  the 
beleaguered  consumer,  but  they  also  at- 
tached ".  slza'ble  markup  of  their  own.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  reported  on 
March  8  that  food  middlemen  increased  their 
take  from  consumers  by  6.5  per  cent  In  1973. 
That  Is  an  Increase  exceeded  ordy  once  (in 
1970)  in  the  last  20  years.  And  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agiicultui^  reports  that  these  firms 
will  Increase  their  share  in  1974  at  a  rate 
that  "may  be  more  than  double  the  1973 
Increase."  What  that  means  Is  that  cons\im- 
•rs  will  pay  much  more  for  food  this  year  and 


I  decrease  Indus- 
prices  paid  to 

overall  fell  an- 
ice  of  cattle  fall- 


much   less   of   what   they   ]  ay   win   go   to 
farmezs. 

In  1973,  the  farmer  was  averaging  46  cents 
of  the  food  dollar.  By  May,  1774,  that  already 
had  fallen  to  42  cents,  the  same  level  It  was 
prior  to  the  boom  of  1973.  Apd  the  farmer's 
share  Is  expected  to  fall  evfn  more  during 
this  year.  The  retail  price  of  food  Is  hardly 
keeping  pace.  A  Department  of  Agriculture 
report  shows  that  the  prlci  of  bread  rose 
from  January  to  April  by  twolcents,  while  the 
farm  value  of  bread  Ingredients  fell  by  two 
cents.  That  is  four  extra  pennies  picked  up 
by  middlemen  every  time  a  loaf  of  bread  Is 
bought.  I 

Not  only  are  middlemen  jfalllng  to  pass 
along  chef^er  farm  prices,  bKit  some  appear 
also  to  be  holding  ';>ack  on  supplies  of  farm 
goods.  For  example.  Reps.  |^ank  Denholm 
(D.-S.D.),  Thomas  P.  CNelt  Jr.  (D-Mass.) 
and  Lester  Wolff  (D-N.Y.)  |have  suggested 
that  meat  packers  and  processors  are  widen- 
ing their  profit  margins  toda^  by  maniptdat- 
Ing  available  supplies  of  me(t. 

The  congressmen  took  a  look  at  the  meat 
Industry's  cold  storage  Inventories  In  May 
and  found  an  astounding  amount  of  meat 
being  packed  away  In  corpotate  warehouses. 
Department  of  Agriculture  ,  figures  showed 
that  cold  storage  of  beef  by  jthe  packers  and 
processors  Is  33  per  cent  above  last  year, 
pork  stocks  are  43  per  cent  «eater  and  poul- 
try storage  is  up  by  87  pen  cent.  Denholm 
charged  that  this  storage  "clfearly  pirates  the 
prices  of  consumers  and  producers  alike."  By 
storing  meat,  the  corporatloi^  can  artificially 
decrease  supplies  In  sup«rmarkets,  thus 
keeping  consumer  prices  t^gh.  Simultane- 
ously, the  record  inventories 
try  demand,  thus  dampenli 
meat  raisers. 

During  April,  farm  prl< 
other  4  per  cent,  with  the  pi 
Ing  from  39  to  37  cents  a  piund,  hogs  down 
from  31  to  26  cents  a  pou|id,  wheat  down 
from  $3.98  a  bushel  to  $3.^2,  cotton  down 
from  58  to  49  cents  a  poun^  and  eggs  down 
from  50  to  43  cents  a  dozen,  j 

BTEIM'S    BTATXIKNT 

A  remark  In  May  by  Heroert  Stein,  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  is  depressing  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers alike.  He  said,  "The  declines  In  farm 
product  prices  are  likely  t^  be  reflected  In 
much  smaller  increases  in  Retail  food  prices 
than  occurred  In  the  first  fiuarter  of  1974" 
(emphasis  supplied);  Only  the  Orocery 
Manufacturers  of  America  and  the  National 
Assoclaitlon  of  Food  Chalni  can  appreciate 
the  logic  of  that.  I 

In  fact,  that  Is  the  kind  ^f  logic  that  food 
middlemen  can  carry  to  the  bank.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  ChicaA)  said  In  Its  May 
31  agricultural  letter  that  *'fhe  avaUable  evi- 
dence suggests  that  higher  profits  have  con- 
tributed to  the  widening  fafm -to-retail  price 
spreads."  That  conclusion  is  supported  by 
Business  Week  magazine  figures  showing 
that  In  the  first  three  moAths  of  this  year 
the  largest  food  retailers  bad  profits  that 
were  59  per  cent  higher  thai  a  year  ago,  even 
though  their  sales  were  up Ijust  14  per  cent. 

The  Department  of  AgrlctUture  clouds  the 
issue  of  high  middleman  profits  by  reporting 
figures  that  encompass  all  food  firms,  the 
small  with  the  giant.  Thei^  are  32,000  food 
manufacturing  firms  in  America,  but  Just  a 
handful  of  those  sell  nearljr  all  the  food  and 
control  the  Industry.  In  J&y  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Co«imlttee,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  Dfr.  Russell  Parker 
noted  that  "the  50  largest  [food  manufac- 
turers] controlled  50  per  ^ent  of  assets  of 
1964,  they  accounted  for  61  |>er  cent  of  profits 
and  nearly  90  per  cent  of ;  television  adver- 
tising." According  to  Dr.  farker  and  other 
authorities,  this  level  of  In^tistry  concentra- 
tion  Is  Increaslbg  steadllf.  These   are  the 
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brand-name  giants,  powerfully^  situated  be- 
tween millions  of  farmers  an(i  millions  of 
consumers,  and  they  are  fast  becoming  the 
decisive  force  In  the  American  Ibod  economy. 
The  average  profit  Increase  for  all  32,000 
food  firms  In  1973  would  not  b^  remarkable, 
but  the  dominant  firms  had  '%l  year  to  re- 
number," as  Business  Week  pu£  it.  A  special 
USDA  task  force  on  food  markstlng  costs  re- 
ported this  month  that  the  profits  of  food 
middlemen  In  1973  "probably*  will  exceed 
the  1972  total  of  $3.4  bUUon.  iBut  the  task 
force  need  have  no  doubt  abo^t  the  largest 
firms.  Analyzing  the  66  largest  food 
processors.  Business  Week  {reported  in 
March  that  their  profits  averaged  17  per  cent 
higher  than  In  1972.  The  profits  of  thoab  66 
Industry  leaders  were  more  thak  $1.8  tmllon, 
which  Is  more  than  half  the  Industry's  total 
for  the  previous  year.  1  V^ 

To  a  significant  degree,  this  tevel  of  profit 
is  the  result  of  monopoly  powtr  In  the  food 
Industry. 

Dr.  William  Shepherd,  a  leading  authority 
on  market  concentration,  repprts  that  the 
food  Industry  falls  well  wlthld  the  category 
of  "tight  oligopoly,"  with  the  Average  four- 
firm  concentration  within  the!  Industry  be- 
ing 55  per  cent.  In  many  fooq  lines,  shared 
monopolies  exert  much  greater  control.  For 
example,  91  per  cent  of  all  breakfast  cereal 
Is  sold  by  four  firms  (Kellogg,  General  Mills, 
General  Foods  and  Quaker)  J  Three  firms 
(Dole,  Del  Monte  and  United  Brands)  sell  85 
per  cent  of  all  bananas  In  this  country.  Oer- 
ber  alone  sells  60  per  cent  of  all  baby  food 
and  Campbell's  sells  90  per  ce&t  of  all  soup. 
The  same  high  levels  of  concentration  exist 
In  food  retailing,  with  more  than  half  the 
cities  in  the  country  being  (lomli^ated  by 
four  or  fewer  chains.  In  th^  Washington, 
D.C.  area,  for  example,  Safeway,  Giant,  Grand 
Union  and  A  &  P  control  72  per  cent  of  the 
grocery  market.  Nationally,  ooe-tbird  of  all 
the  convenience  grocery  stores  are  owned 
by  Southland  Corp.,  parent  of  1  he  7-11  chain. 

PBOOVCnOM    COST  I 

There  Is  another  harsh  ec(>nomlc  reality 
that  Is  squeezing  farmers  and  causing  them 
to  think  anew  about  the  advice  of  old-time 
populist  leader,  Mary  E.  Leasr:  "Raise  less 
com  and  more  hell."  That  reality  is  the  rise 
In  farm  production  costs. 

Not  much  of  what  the  farmwr  gets  stays  in 
his  pockets,  for  he  has  a  mess  pf  bills  to  pay. 
As  farmers  move  Into  the  stiinmer  months, 
they  are  massively  pessimistic.  The  cost  of 
their  production  supplies  has  Increased 
about  as  rapidly  as  the  plumitetlng  of  farm 
prices.  In  March  sJone,  farm  prices  fell  4.4 
per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  fqrm  inputs  In- 
creased 2.2  per  cent.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture predicts  that  farmeis'  expenses  In 
1974  wni  be  "more  than  $9  billion  above  last 
year." 

A  corn  farmer  in  Iowa  told  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  fertilizer  prices  tils  year  40  per 
cent  higher  than  last,  of  dlesel  fuel  prices 
doubling  since  last  year  and  of  com  seed 
that  has  gone  from  (25  a  bushel  to  $37  a 
bushel.  The  cost  of  new  machinery  has  gone 
out  of  sight,  and  repair  of  old  machinery  is 
about  as  costly — as  this  corn  farmer  put  it, 
"You  don't  need  too  big  a  true  k  to  haul  away 
$500  In  parts."  He  Is  having  t<  i  shell  out  this 
kind  of  money  now,  while  the  price  he  can 
expect  for  his  corn  already  has  tumbled  this 
year  from  $3.25  a  bushel  to  (2.!  7 

At  work  here  is  the  other  Ja  v  of  the  corpo 
rate  vise  that  is  squeezing  f am  ily  farmers  and 
contributing  to  higher  food  prices.  There 
may  be  a  profit  made  on  the  farm  In 
1974,  but  there  will  be  mu^h  more  profit 
made  off  the  farmer.  Here's  a  Sample  of  profit 
Increases  farm  suppliers  alrea  ly  have  had  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
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Source:  Business  Week.  May  11,  1974.  "Survey  o»  Corporate 
Performance:  First  Quarter  1974."  pp.  70-90. 

To  put  these  profits  into  perspective,  the 
average  profit  Increase  in  all  industries  in 
this  first  quarter  was  16  per  cent.  And  again, 
these  profits  can  be  traced  to  the  existence 
of  monopoly  power  within  the  industries. 
For  example.  Dr.  Shepherd  reports  that  the 
four  leading  farm  machinery  firms  hold  70 
per  cent  of  the  relevant  market.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  staff  found  to  1972 
that  fsffmers  were  overcharged  (251  million 
because  of  the  existence  of  monopoly  power 
In  the  farm  machinery  industry.  The  four- 
firm  concentration  ratio  m  the  chemical  in- 
dustry is  71  per  cent;  in  petroleiun  refin- 
ing, 65  per  ceni,  and  In  tires,  71  per  cent. 
The  general  public,  the  Congress  and  the 
press  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  rise 
of  corporate  power  in  the  food  economy.  It 
is  time  to  notice,  for  not  only  has  that  power 
become  significant,  it  already  has  become 
the  single,  most  dominant  factor  affecting  the 
food  supply. 

It  Is  Impossible  In  the  long  run  to  lower 
food  prices,  to  raise  farm  income  and  to  as- 
sure a  steady  supply  of  nutritious  food  with- 
out dealing  directly  with  the  shiftmg  struc- 
ture of  the  food  economy.  Both  as  suppliers 
of  Inputs  to  farmers  and  as  buyers  of  raw 
commodities  from  them,  corporations  have 
become  the  determining  force  in  the  farm- 
er's business.  As  manufacturers,  advertisers 
and  retailers  of  food,  corporations  have  be- 
come the  decisive  force  in  the  quality,  choice 
and  price  of  food  available  to  the  shopper. 
As   a   minimal   first   step   toward   keeping 
corporate  food  power  m  check,  the  country's 
antitrust  apparatus  ought  to  be  focused  on 
food.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shows 
some  hopeful  signs  that  It  might  be  listen- 
ing to  consumer  and  farmer  complaints  on 
food  Issues.  The  chairman  of  the  commission, 
Lewis  A.  Engman,  has  announced  creation  ot 
a  special  task  force  of  lawyers  within  FTC's 
enforcement  branch  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  program  of  antitrust  action  directed 
at  the  food  Industry.  Whether  Chairman  Eng- 
man's  highly-touted   "National   Food  Plan" 
will  be  more  than  window  dressing  is  ques- 
tioned by  several  consumer  and  farmer  or- 
ganizations, but  at  this  point  they  are  grate- 
ful for  any  official  response  tossed  their  way. 
Also  encouraging  are  signs  that  at  least 
a  few  congressmen  are  waking  up   to  the 
corporate  presence  and  beginning  to  probe 
for  some  answers.  Within  the  last  six  months, 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  have  con- 
ducted public  hearings  on  the  role  of  cat- 
porate  middlemen  in  the  food  economy.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly   Subconunlttee    and    the    Senate's    Per- 
manent    Subcommittee     on     Investigations 
have  shown  an  Interest  in  corporate  activities 
that  affect  farmers  and  consumers. 

These  are  halting,  first  steps,  but  they 
are  important.  Old  perceptions  of  food 
ix>wer,  based  on  the  idea  of  Independent 
farmers  responding  to  sovereign  consumers, 
no  longer  are  valid.  Increasingly,  corpora- 
tions are  the  decisive  force  at  both  ends  of 
the  food  chain.  That  fundamental  shift  In 


power  is  too  Important  a  matter  to  be  left 
to  USDA  and  corporate  executives. 

The  most  lasting  and  significant  lmp€u:t 
of  1973'8  skyrocketing  food  prices  may  well 
l>e  the  wide  public  attention  that  the  Jolt 
of  those  prices  attracted  to  food  economics. 
The  food  issue  will  abate  somewhat  in  In- 
tensity, but  it  will  not  go  away,  and  neither 
will  public  attention.  The  food  Industry 
can  expect  much  more  scrutiny  In  the 
months  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON) .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
ABOtntEZK)  is  now  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  time 
yielded  back  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell)  be  reserved  to  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  represent  livestock  producing 
States  have  been  deluged  with  telephone 
calls,  telegrams  and  letters  over  the  past 
several  weeks.  Tliis  outpouring  repre- 
sents the  genuine  outrage  felt  by  con- 
sumers and  producers  over  present  live- 
stock and  meat  prices. 

There  is  reason  for  that  outrage.  Both 
ends  of  the  food  chain  are  being  taken 
for  a  ride.  The  producer  has  seen  the 
prices  he  receives  plummet  from  a  high 
last  August  to  a  point  where  he  is  losing 
$150  or  more  for  every  animal  unit  he 
sells.  But  the  consumer  has  yet  to  see 
any  evidence  of  this  decline  in  the  prices 
he  ^ays  at  the  supermarket. 

In  Aiigtist  1973,  choice  steer  prices  per 
100  pounds  in  Omaha  were  $53.71.  By 
March  of  this  year  they  liad  dropped  to 
$42.36.  Now  they  are  below  $39.  But  the 
average  retail  price  of  choice  beef  in 
August  was  $1.44  per  pound.  In  March 
this  had  fallen  to  $1.42. 

In  short,  an  $11.35  drop  per  hundred- 
weight in  catUe  had  translated  to  only 
a  $2  per  hundredweight  drop  in  retail 
prices. 

The  livestock  producers'  problems  do 
not  end  there.  At  the  same  time  that 
his  prices  received  have  dropped  dras- 
tically, his  expenses  have  gone  up.  First 
quarter  1974  figures  show  that  a  selling 
price  of  $51.13  per  himdredweight  would 
be  required  for  com  belt  cattle  feeding 
to  cover  all  costs.  The  first  quarter  aver- 
age prices  were  $45.39.  Since  then,  prices 
have  dropped  even  further.  You  can  bet 
that  expenses  havetiot. 

To  add  a  flnsd  cruel  twist,  livestock 
producers  have  seen  foreign  meat  im- 
ports increase  to  the  point  where  im- 
ports now  account  for  about  10  percent 
of  domestic  production.  Since  last  Oc- 
tober, imports  have  increased  nearly  44 
million  pounds  over  what  they  were  in 
the  ssune  time  period  a  year  ago. 

As  indicated,  the  consumer  has  not 
gotten  Einy  price  break  out  of  these  pro- 
ducer problems.  But  somebody  has.  A 
recent  television  special  on  the  "Food 
Crisis"  reported  that  supermarket  profits 
increased  34  percent  last  year.  The  other 
middlemen  between  the  producer  and  the 
ccmsumer  seem  to  be  doing  all  right, 
too. 


Even  imports  have  not  helped  much 
to  keep  consumer  prices  down.  But  they 
have  increased  the  risk  that  the  con- 
sumer will  get  unsafe  meat.  Only  a  tiny 
portion  of  the  meat  imported  into  this 
country  is  subject  to  anything  approach- 
ing adequate  inspection. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  facing 
our  livestock  producing  areas.  What  are 
some  of  the  solutions? 

Interestingly  enough,  the  discussion 
taking  place  right  now  is  one  small  part 
of  the  solution.  Before  any  problem  can 
be  solved,  there  must  be  a  recognition 
that  a  problem  exists. 

Unfortunately,  the  American  food  con- 
suming public  has  come  to  take  that  food 
for  granted.  When  they  go  to  the  super- 
market to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  poimd 
of  hamburger,  little  thought  is  given  to 
how  that  bread  or  meat  got  there  in  the 
first  place. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  if  the  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation  come  to  understand 
the  complexities  and  implications  of  the 
problems  now  facing  the  Uvestock  in- 
dustry, they  would  support  fully  the  ef- 
forts to  prevent  its  collapse. 

We  need  to  have  more  people  speaking 
out  about  this  problem.  We  need  to  have 
more  television  speciSLls  focusing  on  food 
issues.  We  need  more  attention  paid  to 
this  kind  of  Issue  from  the  top. 

In  that  context,  I  would  like  to  praise 
the  President  for  calling  a  high  level 
meeting  on  this  subject  today.  It  is  ex- 
actly this  kind  of  attention  that  is 
needed  so  that  we  can  move  to  solve 
other  facets  of  the  problem. 

One  of  those  facets  is,  of  course,  meat 
imports.  Nearly  every  develop>ed  coun- 
try in  the  world — Japan,  Canada,  the 
Common  Market — now  bans  the  im- 
port of  beef.  The  notable  exception  is 
the  United  States. 

In  1964  Congress  recognized  this  prob- 
lem and  passed  a  law  declaring  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  this  country  that  imports 
of  meats  should  be  limited.  That  same 
law,  however,  also  provides  that  the 
President  may  suspend  the  restrictions 
on  imports  if  he  determines  that  such 
action  is  required  by  overriding  eco- 
nomic or  national  security  Veasons.  Im- 
port quotas  have  been  in  suspension  since 
1972. 

Ironically,  the  law  also  requires  that 
in  making  his  determination  as  to 
whether  import  quotas  should  be  im- 
posed or  suspended,  the  President  must 
give  "special  weight  to  the  importance 
to  the  Nation  of  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  domestic  livestock  industry." 

I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress  reas- 
serted the  interest  indicated  by  the  1964 
law.  The  authority  granted  the  President 
to  suspend  import  quotas  should  be  tem- 
pered by  a  requirement  that  such  sus- 
pension can  be  only  temporary  unless 
given  specific  congressional  sanction. 
Further,  even  this  congressional  action 
should  have  a  time  limit  within  which 
the  action  would  have  to  be  reviewed. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  that 
would  do  this  and  I  hope  it  gets  speedy 
consideration. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  im- 
port  problem    that   has    not    received 
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nearly  enough  attention.  If  we  are  to 
expand  our  consumer  reliance  on  Im- 
ported meat,  we  are  also  subjecting  our 
consumers  to  foreign  meat  inspection 
standards. 

Domestically,  we  have  nearly  7,000 
full-time  Federal  taspectors  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  nearly  1,100  plants  that  proc- 
ess meat  animals.  There  are  State  in- 
spectors in  addition.  They  generally  do 
a  good  job,  and  we  have  a  reasonable 
assurance  that  100  percent  of  domes- 
tically processed  meat  is  inspected  at 
some  stage  of  the  procedure. 

In  the  case  of  imports  the  story  is  just 
the  reverse.  There  are  nearly  1,100  for- 
eign plants  that  are  licensed  to  sell  in 
the  United  States.  Technically,  sanitary 
standards  of  these  plants  are  supposed 
to  equal  domestic  standards.  To  achieve 
this  we  have  about  75  Inspectors  who 
must  spend  much  of  their  time  traveling. 
The  effect  of  this  Is  that  only  about 
1   percent  of  the  meat  imported  into 
this  country  Is  inspected.  I  think  the 
American  consimier  is  entitled  to  more 
protection   than   that.   That   is   why   I 
intend  to  introduce  legislation  on  Wed- 
nesday that  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  system  of 
thorough   examination    and    inspection 
of  all  livestock  and  livestock  products 
imported  into  this  country. 

I  Yiosie  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  bill. 

One  of  the  themes  that  runs  through 
nearly  every  one  of  the  calls,  letters  and 
telegrams  that  I  have  received  is  "why 
haven't  retail  prices  dropped  as  much 
as  cattle  prices?"  It  is  a  question  for 
which  there  is  no  answer. 

The  fact  18  that  retail  margins  have 
shown  steady  growth.  The  average  for 
the  first  4  months  of  this  year  is  run- 
ning 10  percent  ahead  of  last  year  and 
66  percent  above  the  average  for  1968. 
This  is  over  twice  the  inflation  rate  for 
this  same  period. 

Again,  this  Is  a  problem  that  did  iK>t 
suddenly  emerge  in  the  last  week  or 
two.  In  December  1972,  I  took  part  in 
a  series  of  hearings  held  by  the  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  The  sub- 
ject of  those  hearings  was  the  role  of 
giant  corporations  and  food. 

One  of  the  recommendations  that 
was  renewed  In  those  hearings  was  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Cc»nmission  should 
monitor  the  food  Industry  closely  and 
report  periodically  to  Congress  on  chang- 
ing patterns. 

I  support  that  recommendation  and 
am  pleased  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  indicated  to  me  that  it  does 
mtend  to  expand  its  efforts  in  food  re- 


lated areas.  Two  months  Ago,  11  of  my 
colleagues  joined  me  in  co-pigning  a  let- 
ter to  Chairman  Engman  of  the  FTC 
offering  our  encouragement  for  more  ef- 
forts in  this  area  and  urging  close  co- 
ordination with  Congress  |^  that  effort 
continues.  I 

Today,  there  finally  seeAs  to  be  some 
progress.  However,  I  woold  renew  my 
call  for  giving  this  area  *>P  priority. 

No  area  of  consumptioi  is  more  di- 
rectly visible  and  urgent  tkan  food.  The 
American  consxm[ier  is  entttled  to  know 
what  is  going  an  in  the  merchandising 
and  distribution  of  food  prbducts.  I  \\ape 
that  the  FTC  will  not  only  speed  their 
investigative  activities,  but  also  will  do 
so  publicly  so  that  there  can  be  full 
awareness  of  what  is  going  on. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Ivestock  crisis 
that  I  would  Uke  to  touctt  on  briefly  is 
the  credit  cnmch  that  is  fcuildlng  up  in 
rural  America.  The  cattlei  industry  sur- 
vives on  the  basis  of  Idans  made  by 
private  lending  institutions  and  produc- 
tion credit  associations. 

Normally,  these  loans  are  secured  by 
tiie  cattle  themselves.  This  is  good  col- 
lateral ordinarily  becausa  as  the  cattle 
gain  weight,  their  value  also  increases. 
Unfortunately,  these  are  not  ordinary 
times  and  price  drops  have  undercut  the 
value  of  the  cattle  as  colltlteral  to  secure 
loans.  ! 

This,  in  turn,  pressures  the  bankers 
who  are  holding  the  loans  smd  in  some 
instances  they  have  been  questioned  by 
bank  examiners.  There  is  a  very  real 
threat  of  wholesale  foreclosures  which 
would  only  depress  the  market  even  fur- 
ther while  making  it  very  difficult  for 
individual  operators  to  attempt  to  ride 
out  the  present  situation.  Once  you  are 
sold  out,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  get  back  into  business. 

Further,  this  ties  up  credit  for  aU  other 
rural  needs  as  well.  If  a  bank  has  a  great 
deal  of  its  money  tied  UP  in  unstable 
cattle  loans,  it  is  going*  to  be  all  the 
harder  for  any  borrower,  ho  matter  what 
his  needs  or  collateral  axk. 

There  are  several  billb  dealing  with 
this  now  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  am  a  cospo^isor  of  some  of 
them.  I  think  that  it  is  Important  that 
we  guarantee  these  loans  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis.  In  the  long  fun,  cattle  pro- 
ducers do  not  want  moi-e  credit.  They 
feel  they  are  too  heavily  burdened  by 
debt  already.  They  feel,  and  I  think  they 
are  right,  that  they  can  work  it  out  over 
time.  But  if  they  are  sold  out  in  the 
short  run,  it  will  be  too  Jate. 

Loan  guarantees  will  i^ot  make  up  for 
the  billions  of  dollars  thbt  have  already 
been  lost.  Hopefully,  th^  will  help  as 
sure  that  there  will  be 


left  to  produce  meat  tor  the   consimier 
in  the  future. 

Jawboning,  meat  import  qi  iotas,  meat 
inspection,  FTC  price-spreac   investiga- 
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tlons,  credit  guarantees — all  (if  these  are 
part  of  the  solution.  There  la  something 
even  more  basic  that  must  be  done. 

We  must  bring  the  horrible  inflation 
that  we  have  been  suffering  \mder  con- 
trol. Meat  is  an  item  that  the  econo- 
mists call  income  elastic.  WTiat  that 
means  is  that  as  prices  go  up,  people 
buy  less  and  as  prices  go  down,  people 
buy  more. 

The  fact  is,  the  price  of  evarything  has 
been  going  up.  And  as  the  consumer  tries 
to  stretch  his  stramed  budget,  meat  is 
an  item  that  goes  down  in  quantity  pur- 
chased. Per  capita  consumpaon  of  meat 
in  this  country  has  started  tjo  decline. 

Unlike  a  durable  item,  m^at  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  stored  forever.  Once 
consumption  is  lost,  it  is  lost  forever. 

There  is  much  that  we  caji  do  to  help 
stabilize  the  livestock  industry.  One  of 
our  foremost  tasks  must  be  ^o  start  tak- 
ing steps  that  will  help  brittg  down  the 
consumer  prices  for  all  items. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list 
compiled  by  a  group  of  f  arolers  in  South 
Dakota,  given  to  me  by  Jim  woster  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  stockyards  2  days  ago  while 
I  was  out  there.  The  list  gives  a  compari- 
son of  farm  costs  between  the  years  1973 
and  1974,  which  I  ask  to  hate  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.      I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.     | 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  am 
urging  that  the  President,  a^  soon  as  pos- 
sible, reinstate  the  import  quotas  on  beef 
and  conduct  an  investigation,  as  has  been 
called  for  by  a  number  of  Senators,  my- 
self included,  into  why  retail  prices  have 
not  dropped  when,  in  fact,  there  has  been 
a  dramatic  and  sharp  decrease  in  the 
price  of  live  cattle  at  the  market. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  did  something  to 
protect  an  industry  that  is  so  vital  to  all 
the  people  of  this  country.  Indeed,  if  we 
are  going  to  be  providing  food  all  around 
the  world  for  a  great  many  fears  to  come, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  do  that,  either  for 
our  people  at  home  or  for  those  abroad,  if 
we  destroy  the  livestock  Industry  of  this 
coimtry  with  whatever  is  happening  to  it 
today,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
Congress  and  the  adminis^ation  to  try 
to  save  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  ol  my  time  be 
reserved  to  the  time  of  the  ^Senator  from 
West  Vhrglnia  (Mr.  RoberV  C.  By«d)  , 

The  PRESIDING  OPPKpER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Cem  tnt  (94  lb.  bai) 
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ft)... 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  without  prej- 
udice to  Senator  Tower  or  any  other 
Senators  on  the  list  of  those  to  be  rec- 
ognizea  today  vmder  the  previous  order, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  now  be  recognized 
and  that  his  time  be  charged  against  the 

time  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  rearranging  the  time,  par- 
ticularly for  my  convenience. 

This  morning,  a  number  of  us  who 
represent  States  who  are  experiencing  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  In  their  livestock 
producing  Industry  have  asked  for  time 
to  express  concern  not  only  on  our  own 
part  but  also  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  in  our  States  involved  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

The  independent  Uvestock  producing 
industry,  foundation  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
tein production,  is  at  the  life  or  death 
stage. 

Unless  emergency  measures  are  taken 
at  once,  tens  of  thousands  of  efficient 
beef  and  hog  producers  will  go  down  the 
drain.  And  if  they  do,  they  will  take 
many  banks,  small  agribusiness  enter- 
prises, and  others  with  them. 

They  are  in  the  worst  cost-price 
squeeze  predicament  since  the  1930's. 

Lest  this  seem  like  a  special  Interest 
cause,  let  the  consumer  take  heed  that  if 
large  numbers  of  small,  independent 
meat  producers  go  bankrupt  and  out  of 
business.  They  will  not  be  coming  back. 
Their  exit  will  be  for  keeps. 

And  if  the  country's  entire  meat  pro- 
duction is  delivered  exclusively  into  the 
hands  of  the  big,  integrated  agribusi- 
ness combines,  the  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumers of  reasonably  priced  meat  prod- 
ucts will  be  only  a  memory. 

I  have  lived  most  of  my  life  among  the 
cattle  feeders  and  hog  farmers  of  Iowa. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  7  years  of  my  life 
I  spent  buying  livestock,  hogs  and  cattle. 
In  northwest  Iowa.  At  one  time  I  knew 
every  feeder  in  my  county,  and  was  re- 
lated to  them  in  business  ways.  These  are 
a  self-reliant,  independent,  and  hardy 
breed  who  do  not  flap  easily.  They  have 
been  through  hard  times  before  and  they 
are  the  most  genuine  and  hardy  private 
enterprisers  of  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem. It  has  been  more  than  40  years  since 
there  has  been  such  a  mood  of  despera- 
tion in  the  industry. 

A  rural  Iowa  implement  dealer  put  it 
this  way,  last  week: 

While  other  businesses  are  making  money, 
farmers'  production  costs  are  going  hog  wild. 
Young  farmers  who  were  breaMng  even  a 
few  months  ago  are  losing  money  now. 

If  a  farmer  is  feeding  a  1.000  head  of  cattle 
and  losing  up  to  $200  a  head,  it  Is  obvious 
that  scMnethlng  will  have  to  give.  It  is  the 
same  with  hogs. 

Metmtime,  the  cost  of  farm  machinery  is 
soaring.  We  got  a  25  percent  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  parte  in  one  crack  last  month. 
It  Is  a  picture  of  desolation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  just  the  cat- 
tle and  hog  farmers'  problem;  it  is  the 
Nation's  problem. 

It  is  also  not  just  a  matter  of  ineffi- 
cient producers  going  under.  These  are 
the  finest  meat  producers  in  the  world, 


and  their  troubles  were  brought  on  by 
economic  forces  and  (3overnment  policies 
beyond  their  control. 

Massive  grain  exports — particularly 
the  disastrous  Soviet  wheat  deal  in 
1972 — put  these  forces  in  motion.  While 
the  big  exports  brought  increased  grain 
prices  for  a  time,  with  benefits  to  farmers 
who  had  uncommitted  grain,  they  led  to 
chaos  in  the  grain  markets  with  an  orgy 
of  uncontrolled  speculation  and  overly 
optimistic  expectations  for  future 
exports. 

The  consequent  upward  spiral  of  feed 
grain  and  oil  seed  meal  prices  raised 
havoc  with  the  Uvestock  feeders. 

The  latest  hog-corn  price  ratio  stands 
at  100  pounds  of  live  hog  being  worth 
less  than  10  bushels  of  com.  This  does 
not  even  come  near  to  the  breakeven 
point. 

In  the  meantime,  prime  beef  steers  are 
selling  at  giveaway  prices. 

Even  more  ruinous  thsm  the  infamous 
beef  price  freeze  was  the  fact  that  the 
USDA  gave  carte  blanche  to  the  big 
multinational  grain  dealers  to  commit 
our  supplies  on  the  world  market — ^with 
subsidy  support  £ind  with  inadequate 
concern  for  domestic  needs.  No  measiu-es 
whatsoever  were  taken  for  replenishing 
our  grain  stockpile  which  had  been  so 
unwisely  disposed  of. 

Unfortunately,  an  abrupt  change  in 
the  raw  foodstuff  supply  available  to  the 
domestic  market  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
settling things  that  can  happen  to  the 
Nation's  economy.  Demand  for  agricul- 
tural products  is  relatively  inelastic — a 
fact  which  is  not  generally  understood. 
When  farmers  overshoot  demand.  Price 
tends  to  go  down  several  times  further, 
percentagewise,  than  supply  has  moved 
up.  On  the  other  hand,  a  drop  in  avail- 
ability below  usual  domestic  consumption 
levels  tends  to  result  in  a  price  rise  sev- 
eral times  greater,  percentagewise,  than 
that  of  the  supply  drop. 

It  is  this  characteristic  of  farm-prod- 
uct demand  which  partly  explains  the 
consequences  of  the  enormous  1972  ex- 
port sales.  When  the  cost  of  living  index 
later  began  to  reflect  the  rise  in  farm 
product  prices,  a  general  wage  adjust- 
ment got  underway  in  nonfarm  indus- 
tries. This  was  an  understandable  reac- 
tion and  not  without  some  justification. 
The  oil  embargo  compounded  the  result- 
ing rise  in  food  handlers'  margins  by  in- 
creasing transportation  costs. 

In  view  of  the  new  crop  prospects  and 
some  consumer  resistance,  we  now  see 
food  demand  softening,  but  most  of  the 
impact  is  on  the  farmer's  price.  The  mar- 
gins between  him  and  the  consumer  are 
not  very  likely  to  come  down. 

The  question  arises:  What  about  the 
profits  farmers  have  been  making  in  the 
last  couple  of  years,  as  reflected  in  the 
President's  comment:  "The  Nation's 
farmers  never  hswl  it  so  good"?  Are  the 
farmers  asking  the  nonfarm  taxpayers 
to  bail  them  out?  the  answer  to  this  is  a 
resoun^ng  "No." 

They  expect  the  Government  to  oper- 
ate evenhandedly.  In  1973,  when  food 
prices  were  climbing,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment slapped  on  a  freeze,  causing 
prices  to  drop  for  food  producers  at  the 
other  end  of  the  food  pipeline.  Now  that 
farm  prices  are  dropping  right  through 


the  floor,  they  want  to  see  some  action 
taken  on  their  behalf. 

It  is  true  that  many  fanners  made  a 
profit  in  1972  and  1973.  Few  of  them  be- 
came rich  overnight.  But  they  have  been 
doing  backbrealung  physical  labor  for 
years  in  a  business  that  is  fraught  with 
risk  and  that  requires  huge  outlays  of 
investment  capital  for  machinery,  land, 
and  maintenance.  Now  when  they  have  a 
couple  of  good  years,  most  of  them  use 
the  mcome  to  pay  off  their  considerable 
debts. 

Finally  they  are  not  looking  for  a  Gov- 
ernment handout.  What  they  want  is  a 
msirket  that  operates  fairly. 

If  meat  prices  fall  at  the  wholesale 
level,  they  should  fall  at  the  retail  level 
as  well. 

And  a  drop  at  the  retail  level  would 
help  the  consumer;  they  would  deplete 
the  backed  up  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent signed  by  a  number  of  Senators  as 
a  result  of  the  meeting  which  Senator 
Mansfield  so  wisely  called  last  week  lays 
it  all  on  the  line. 

The  meeting  at  the  White  House  to- 
day called  by  Presidential  Coimselor 
Rush  and  Secretary  Butz  is  a  step  m  the 
right  direction. 

But  time  is  of  the  essence.  Dialog  is 
not  enough.  We  need  action — and  action 
now.  Long-  or  intermediate-range  solu- 
tions will  not  do. 

The  emergecy  is  now — and  next  month 
or  even  next  week  may  be  too  late. 

Not  one  of  the  mesisures  recommended 
in  our  letter  would  be  sufficient  in  it- 
self. In  combination,  they  will  have  some 
effect.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do  in  the  face 
of  an  impending  tragedy  that  would 
rock  the  Nation. 

Exercise  the  authority  the  adminis- 
tration now  has  under  the  existing  meat 
import  law  to  prevent  flooding  of  world 
suppUes  on  the  American  market. 

Negotiate  with  Canada  and  other 
countries  which  have  Imposed  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  U.8.  meat. 

Increase  at  once  Government  pur- 
chases of  red  meat  and  poultry  from  the 
school  lunch  program,  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  the  commodity  distribution 
program. 

Lean  on  wholesalers,  retailers,  the 
middlemen  to  pass  through  to  the  con- 
sumer the  benefits  of  low  meat  prices, 
calling  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  follow  through  with  immediate 
investigation  if  persuasion  is  of  no  avail. 
Mr.  President,  the  situation  in  the 
meat  producing  industry  is  as  dire  today 
as  it  was  in  the  1930's. 

It  requires  immediate,  decisive  action 
by  the  (jovernment — ^leeulership  such  as 
President  Roosevelt  gave  in  the  1930's — 
to  avert  certain  disaster  that  would  af- 
fect the  entire  Nation  for  decades  to 
come. 

I  certainly  commend  the  White  House 
on  the  meeting  that  is  being  held  there 
today,  and  would  call  upon  than  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  immediately 
bring  some  relief  to  this  industry,  which 
is  getting  in  tragic  shape. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  cc^eagues 
in  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  that  for 
many  years  to  come  this  will  have  a  last- 
ing effect  if  something  is  not  dene  im- 
mediately. 
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We  bailed  out  other  segments  of  our 
economy  and  industry  when  they  got 
into  serious  trouble;  everything  from 
the  railroad  industry  to  those  in  manu- 
facturing lines  of  armed  sei-vlces  pro- 
duction. Here  we  have  the  small  inde- 
pendent producer  who  has  been  the 
greatest  independent  believer,  actually, 
in  a  free  and  open  market  system  in  very 
serious  and  drastic  trouble,  all  the  way 
from  the  cow  and  calf  man  on  the  range 
in  the  Southwest  to  the  heavy  feeder  of 
catUe  in  the  Midwest  markets. 

What  is  happening  now  is  going  to 
have  a  lasting  effect,  and  it  could  well 
affect  the  price  of  meat  and  the  produc- 
tion of  meat  not  just  in  this  country, 
but  worldwide  as  well. 

I  cannot  recall  a  more  serious  time 
since  I  have  been  an  adult  than  exists 
today. 

To  cite  an  example,  one  man  pur- 
chased a  farm  in  1962  for  $250  an  acre. 
He  had  the  farm  paid  for  in  1969.  Thir- 
ty days  ago,  he  was  forced  to  obtain  a 
$60,000  mortgage  on  his  land  to  pay  for 
his  debts.  The  $60,000  would  not  pay  all 
of  his  bills.  This  same  feeder  has  250 
head  of  cattle  that  he  purchased  5 
months  ago.  At  the  current  market 
price  he  could  not  even  regain  his  pur- 
chase money.  His  mortgage  money  is 
gone  and  he  still  owes  money  for  the 
feed.  Without  emergency  financing  this 
feeder  has  no  hope.  After  years  of  suc- 
cessful operation  he  can  lose  every  cent 
and  still  be  deeply  in  debt. 

Another  example  is  that  of  a  61 -year- 
old  farmer-feeder  who  had  a  240-acre 
farm  free  of  debt  for  the  last  15  years, 
who  was  forced  last  week  to  obtain  a 
$50,000  mortgage  and  now  needs  another 
$50,000  to  finish  paying  his  debts.  His 
ability  to  continue  for  another  year  is 
almost  impossible  without  emergency 
financing.  Another  farmer  managed  to 
accumulate  a  net  worth  of  $250,000  by 
30  years  of  hard  work.  In  the  last  few 
months  his  net  worth  has  dropped  to 
$96,000.  This  farmer-feeder's  accounts 
payable  are  unmanageable.  If  he  were 
to  sell  all  his  animals  and  machinery, 
he  still  could  not  pay  all  his  bills.  This 
man  started  farming  and  feeding  with 
5  milk  cows,  20  head  of  feeder  cattle,  and 
300  chickens.  He  has  less  today  than  he 
had  30  years  ago. 

A  feed  dealer  in  northwest  Iowa  re- 
ports that  last  week  he  saw  grown  men 
actually  cry  because  of  the  financial  mess 
they  face. 

These  are  not  just  the  exceptions.  We 
have  feeders  all  over  the  great  feeding 
areas  of  this  country  losing  $125  to  $200 
a  head  on  cattle  that  are  feeding,  and 
who  are  depending  on  the  market  in  some 
way  to  stay  reasonably  level.  These  are 
free-enterprise  men  who  have  never 
wanted  support  or  assistance  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. But  today,  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic fluctuation  at  both  the  national 
and  the  international  level,  we  are  forc- 
ing out  of  business  many  of  these  people, 
and  it  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  our 
economy. 

The  average  age  of  the  farmer-feeder 
in  Iowa  Is  59  years.  It  takes  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  many  times  in  ex- 
cess of  $100,000,  Just  to  make  the  in- 
vestment in  machinery  and  land  to  begin 
a  farm  operation.  Young  men  and  wom- 
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en  are  not  willing  to  take  tha ,  risk  any 
more  in  our  economy.  We  are  breaking 
the  back  of  the  independent  firmer  and 
feeder  in  our  economy.  As  these  farmer- 
feeders  get  to  their  60's,  their  children 
are  not  willing  to  take  over.  We  are  de- 
strosring  the  economic  stability  of  this 
coimtry.  We  all  Icnow  from  experience 
that  when  the  farm-agricultuite  business 
is  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  eo<inomy  fol- 
lows soon  thereafter.  They  will  quit  buy- 
ing farm  machinery  and  everything  re- 
lated to  the  operation.  The  production 
line  will  slow  down  and  we  »ill  not  be 
in  a  recession  but  in  a  major  pepression 
if  this  continues.  [ 

We  can  take  temporary  measures  and 
I  pray  to  God  that  out  of  the  conference 
today  at  the  White  House  will  ^ome  those 
temporary  measures.  I  think  we  should 
bring  pressiure  on  the  retaileits  to  make 
sure  that  the  price  of  meat  $oes  down 
comparable  to  what  it  has  gotQe  down  in 
the  farm-feeder  lots  across  tl|e  country. 
It  is  time  that  the  housewife  rtceived  the 
benefits  from  what  the  farmeif  has  done. 
As  far  as  I  know  there  have  befn  no  large 
wage  contract  increases  In  recent 
months  in  the  retail  food  industry;  the 
benefits  might  have  gone  into  the  retail 
markups;  there  is  plenty  of  meat  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  this  country .|  If  all  this 
is  true  then  someone  is  makkig  a  huge 
profit  that  is  draining  the  pooketbook  of 
the  consumer  and  robbing  th«  feeder  all 
across  the  country  of  his  share  in  the 
economy. 

I  pray  that  at  this  time  wh  en  we  face 
a  back  breaking  problem  in  the  major 
protein  industry  in  this  couiitry,  when 
we  have  the  tremendous  capacity  to  meet 
not  only  the  needs  of  this  Naitton  but  the 
needs  of  the  world,  that  we  tn  Congress 
will  share  the  responsibility  of  facing 
this  problem  and  do  everything  psycho- 
logically as  well  as  realistically  to  take 
the  sting  out  of  this  wildly  cycling  mar- 
ket to  help  these  men  and  women  to  con- 
tinue in  this  business  in  America. 

Along  with  my  colleagues  ii  the  Sen- 
ate representing  over  one-half  of  the 
States  in  America  with  indepenc'ent 
farmer-feeders  and  the  rest  of  the  States 
that  depend  on  them  for  meit  products, 
we  express  this  hope  for  bfir  industry 
which  is  so  badly  damaged  today.  The 
feedyards  are  full  of  cattlej  which  are 
too  fat  and  every  day  that  Mm  get  fatter 
they  bring  less,  and  that  will  cost  more. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  nationaij  disaster  in 
this  country  unless  something  is  done 
about  it  immediately.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  |from  Texas 


on  us,  and  it  may  require  drastic  action 
if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  for  a  resolution 
of  the  promem.  The  plight  of  the  cattle- 
man has  serious,  long-range  implications 
for  the  American  consumer.  Should  this 
industry  be  seriously  crippled,  it  will 
mean  in  the  futiu-e  we  will  not  have 
available  a  high  quality  of  meat  products 
available  to  the  housewife  today  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  without  prej- 
udice to  Mr.  Chiles,  that  Mr.  ClIrk  may 
now  be  recognized.       I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  jJ^Tithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(Mr.  Tower) 
utes. 


is  recognized  j  for  10  min 


THE  LIVESTOCK  INOTSTRY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
other  of  my  colleagues  in  exji-essing  deep 
concern  for  the  most  seridfs  economic 
problems  confronting  the  American  peo- 
ple today,  and  that  is  the  might  of  the 
livestock  industry.  I  express!  with  others 
the  hope  that  something  constructive 
will  come  from  the  White  Hpuse  Confer- 
ence, something  that  can  be  done  now, 
because  the  problem  is  imtiediate,  it  is 


BEEF  PRICES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  <he  live 
stock  industry  in  the  United  States  has 
come  face-to-face  with  the  worst  dis- 
aster in  its  history.  These  farmers  have 
never  had  it  so  bad.  The  prices  mat  pro- 
ducers receive  for  beef  and  pork  have 
fallen  sharply  over  the  past  6  months, 
but  their  costs  remain  at  recprd  high 
levels.  In  March,  the  cost  of  farm  sup- 
pUes  increased  more  than  2 1  percent 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  prices  farm- 
ers received  for  their  products  fell  4 
percent.  I 

And  it  is  even  worse  for  cattle  feeders 
who  have  been  losing  from  $100  to  $200 
a  head  throughout  1974.  Many  individ- 
uals have  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  industry  as  a  whold  has  lost 
more  than  $1  billion.  ' 

The  situation  in  the  swine  industry  is 
no  better.  The  price  of  hogs  has  dropped 
45  percent  since  December,  and  like  beef, 
it  is  now  well  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  financial 
crisis  is  spreading  to  other  segments  of 
the  livestock  Industry.  For  jexample, 
turkey  and  broiler  producers  lalso  are 
suffering  from  this  very  painful  price- 
cost  squeeze.  I 

The  problems  began  with  the  adminis- 
tration's incredible  decision  to  freeze 
beef  prices  and  to  keep  them  frozen  after 
other  price  controls  had  been  lifted. 
Now,  we  are  paying  the  pric^  of  that 
shortsighted  policy. 

In  the  past  several  mon 
heard  from  thousands  of  far 
are  losing — or  already  have 
farms  and  assets  they  have 
hard  to  build.  Six  months  of 
and  low  prices  are  wiping  out  the  results 
of  decades  of  dedicated  labor.  J 

These  bankruptcies  may  not  be  limited 
to  farmers  and  ranchers — they  extend  to 
the  businesses,  banks,  and  even  entire 
communities  which  depend  i0on  beef 
and  pork  production.  As  fanners  are  un- 
able to  pay  their  bills,  the  feed  oompanies 
and  other  firms  which  supply  them  will 
fail.  This,  in  turn,  will  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  economies  of 
communities.  It  may  already 
prevent  it  in  some  towns. 

The  catastrophic  drop  in  fi 
especially  beef  and  pork  price) 
been  reflected  in  significantly  lower  con 
sumer  prices  for  goods  on  the  supermar- 
ket shelf.  The  "spread"  in  farm  prices — 
the  difference  between  what  t^ie  farmer 
is  paid  for  his  product  and 
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consumer  pays  for  It— has  grown  even 
larger  over  the  last  year,  and  there  is 
no  Indication  that  the  trend  will  reverse 
itself.  And,  as  John  Hightower  put  it  in 
an  article  in  yesterday's  Washingtou 
Post— 

Wbat  that  means  Is  that  consumers  will 
pay  much  more  for  food  this  year  and  much 
less  of  what  they  pay  wlU  go  to  farmers. 

The  difference  goes  to  the  processors, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  in  the  middle. 

Hightower's  article  offers  some  fasci- 
nating information  about  farm  prices 
and  the  fruits  of  the  price  "spread."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  excerpts 
from  the  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORs,  as  follows : 

In  1073,  the  farmer  was  averaging  46  cents 
of  the  food  doUar.  By  May,  1974,  that  al- 
ready had  faUen  to  42  cents,  the  same  level 
It  was  prtor  to  the  boom  of  1973.  And  the 
farmer's  share  Is  expected  to  fall  even  more 
during  this  year.  The  retaU  price  of  food  is 
hardly  keeping  pace.  A  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture report  shows  that  the  price  of  bread 
rose  from  January  to  AprU  by  two  cents, 
while  the  farm  value  of  bread  Ingredients 
fell  by  two  cents.  That  is  four  extra  pennies 
picked  up  by  middlemen  every  time  a  loaf 
of  bread  is  bought  .  ,  . 

During  AprU,  farm  prices  overall  fell  an- 
other 4  per  cent,  with  tlie  price  of  cattle 
faUlng  from  39  to  37  cents  a  pound,  hogs 
down  from  31  to  26  cents  a  pound,  wheat 
down  from  $3.98  a  bushel  to  $3.52,  cotton 
down  from  58  to  49  cents  a  pound  and  eggs 
down  from  50  to  42  cents  a  dozen^JP 

A  remark  in  May  by  Herbert  Steii?^hair- 
man  of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  is  depressing  to  farmers  and  con- 
stimers  alike.  He  said,  "The  declines  in  farm 
product  prices  are  likely  to  be  reflected  in 
much  smaller  increases  in  retail  food  prices 
than  occurred  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974." 
Only  the  Grocery  Manvifacturers  of  America 
and  the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains 
can  appreciate  the  logic  of  that. 

In  fact,  that  is  the  kind  of  logic  that  food 
middlemen  can  carry  to  the  bank.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  said  in  its  May 
81  agricultural  letter  that  "the  available  evi- 
dence s\iggests  that  higher  profits  have  con- 
tributed U>  the  widening  farm-to-retail  price 
spreads."  That  conclusion  is  supported  by 
Business  Week  magazine  figures  showing  that 
in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  the 
largest  food  retaUers  had  profits  that  were 
59  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  even 
though  their  sales  were  up  just  14  per  cent. 

Earlier  this  year,  many  people  held  to 
the  hope  that  the  situation  would  soon 
reverse  itself.  There  were  predictions 
that  the  "comer  had  been  turned."  On 
March  13,  for  example,  a  USDA  ofQcial 
testifled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  that — 

We  believe  the  cattle  market  has  bottomed 
out  and  there  should  be  a  general  uptrend 
In  the  months  ahead  .  .  .  and  prices  could  be 
expected  to  run  higher  than  the  $46-$47 
January-March  average." 

However,  on  June  12,  the  price  of  cat- 
tle hit  $35.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  farm- 
ers are  hesitant  to  accept  the  current  be- 
lief that  this  represents  a  bottom  price 
and  that  higher  prices  are  close  at  hand. 

Everyone  hopes  that  price  Improve- 
ment is  just  aroimd  the  comer,  but  there 
Is  little  reason  for  optimism.  In  fact,  fur- 


ther price  decreases  may  well  be  in  sight. 
A  USDA  economist  has  said  that — 

In  1976,  output  will  be  so  large  that  the 
world  beef  trade  wlU  faU  sharply  and  the 
weight  of  low  beef  prices  should  ccmtlnue  to 
exert  downward  pressure  on  veal,  pork, 
poultry,  fish  and  even  dairy  products. 

Two  foreign  agriculture  service  econo- 
mist have  predicted  that  if  slaughter 
rates  return  to  the  level  of  the  1960 's, 
and  If  carcass  weights  increase  on  trend, 
worldwide  beef  and  veal  output  could 
increase  an  additional  20  to  25  percent 
next  year. 

The  situation  is  so  bad  that  action  is 
necessary  even  if  it  appeared  likely  that 
prices  would  soon  rise.  But  there  is  no 
promise  of  improvement.  And  it  is  not 
only  farmers  and  rural  communities  that 
will  be  affected  by  this.  Ultimately,  every- 
one will  suffer.  Widespread  losses  and 
bankruptcy  in  the  livestock  industry 
inevitably  will  mean  less  production  and 
substantially  higher  meat  prices  for 
consumers  in  the  future. 

Every  consumer  has  a  stake  in  seeing 
that  the  Uvestock  industry  gets  the  help 
it  needs  now. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  several 
steps  can  and  must  be  taken  to  provide 
assistance  to  this  industry: 

The  first  is  an  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram for  livestock  producers.  The  sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Rural  Electrification  is  holding  hearings 
on  several  such  bills  today,  one  of  which 
I  have  introduced.  And  I  hope  that  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  will  act 
quicldy  on  the  legislation. 

A  second  helpful  step  would  be  to  re- 
impose  '  quotas  on  meat  imports.  The 
meat  shortage  which  led  to  the  removal 
of  quotas  in  June  1972,  hsus  disappeared. 
There  is  simply  no  justification  for  per- 
mitting unlimited  meat  imports  into  our 
Nation  today,  and  I  strongly  urge  the 
administration  to  take  the  step.  At  the 
same  time,  the  administration  can  do 
more  to  encourage  beef  exports.  Specif- 
ically, this  cotmtry  can  accelerate  nego- 
tiations with  Canada  that  will  lead  to  a 
lifting  of  the  Canadian  ban  on  U.S.  beef 
imports. 

Third,  there  should  be  an  Immediate 
investigation  of  the  price  spread  received 
by  wholesalers  and  retailers.  Retail 
prices  have  not  fallen  nearly  as  much  as 
livestock  prices.  Is  price  fixing  involved? 
Have  the  antitrust  laws  been  violated? 
I  hope  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  expedite  its  investigation  into  this 
and  that  the  Justice  Department  will 
also  take  part.  In  the  meantime,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  beef 
and  pork  retailers  and  wholesalers  to 
redi^ce  the  spread  between  the  price  on 
the  supermarket  shelf  and  the  price  paid 
to  producers. 

A  fourth  step  is  to  increase  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  meat.  The  adminis- 
tration should  immediately  speed  up  its 
purchases  for  commodity  distribution 
programs  and  for  the  military  by  as 
much  as  $100  million. 

These  steps  will  provide  some  relief 
to  the  livestock  industry,  but  they  will 
not  restore  its  vitality.  Only  when  the 
entire  economy  is  healthy  once  more  will 
consumers  buy  enough  meat  to  put  the 
industry  back  on  its  feet.  This  week  the 


Senate  will  be  considering  legislation  to 
cut  personal  income  taxes  by  $6.6  billion. 
By  increasing  consumer  buying  power, 
this  tax  cut  will  do  more  to  restore  prof- 
itability to  the  livestock  industry  than 
any  other  single  measure.  And  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  consider  this  when  it 
votes  on  the  tax  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  from  this  morn- 
ing's Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  beef  sit-' 
nation  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food-Puck  Flap:  Consukxis  CoMPiJaN 
Whoixsaix  Decrkasxs  Aucm't  Passxo 
Along 

(By  David  M.  Eisner) 
After  months  of  griping  about  recoid-bigh 
food  prices,  shoppers  now  are  complaining 
bitterly  about  lower  ones. 

As  consumers  see  It,  and  as  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  agree,  food  prices  aren't  get- 
ting low  enough  fast  enough.  While  retaU 
prices  of  many  foodc  have  slipped  from 
their  peaks,  the  dip  hasnt  been  commensu- 
rate with  downward  price  movements  at  the 
wholesale  level.  For  Instance: 

By  Jvme  1,  Chicago  wholesale  choice-beef 
prices  had  plummeted  by  more  than  28% 
from  their  highs  in  February,  but  accord- 
ing to  unpubUshed  government  figures,  the 
average  national  retail  price  fell  only  about 
10%.  Since  then,  wholesale  prices  have  con- 
tinued to  drop  with  little  change  at  retail. 

At  the  same  time,  wholesale  pork  prices 
tumbled  more  than  27%  nationwide  while 
average  retaU  prices  dTopi)ed  only  19%. 

In  Chicago  early  this  month,  supermarkets 
sold  frying  chickens  at  an  average  price  of 
60  cents  a  pound,  nearly  46%  below  Jan.  1 
levels.  Over  the  same  period,  however,  whole- 
sale prices  averaged  31  cents  a  pound,  down 
68%. 

Atlanta  supermarkets  recently  charged  an 
average  79.9  cents  a  dozen  for  Orade  A  large 
eggs,  a  22%  drop  from  Jan.  1.  Meanwhile, 
wholesale  prices  in  the  city  dropped  26%  to 
56  cents  a  dozen. 

Wholesale  prices  of  yellow  onions  In  Chi- 
cago have  fallen  from  19%  to  24%  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  the  retail  price 
has  remained  constant  at  an  average  23  cents 
a  pound. 

SlmUarly,  Chicago  green  beans  at  whole- 
sale brought  21%  lees  in  early  June  than 
on  Jan.  1,  whUe  retaU  prices  have  fallen 
only  12.6%. 

Overall  retaU  food  prices  In  some  cities 
have  continued  climbing  despite  the  weaker 
wholesale  market.  In  Ne--  York,  the  cost  of 
buying  a  market  basket  of  38  items  designed 
to  feed  a  family  of  four  rose  0.7%  during  the 
week  of  June  6  following  a  3.7%  drop  in 
wholesale  prices  during  March  and  AprU,  the 
city  department  of  consumer  affairs  reported 
last  week. 

JAV\rBONING     TODAT 

So  far,  most  of  the  controversy  has  focused 
on  meat,  which  is  the  largest  single  expendi- 
ture (about  32%)  in  the  typical  American 
famUy's  food  budget.  Today  agriculture  Sec- 
retary Earl  Butz  and  Kenneth  Ru&b,  the  pres- 
idential economic  counselor,  are  scheduled  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  supermar- 
ket and  meat-packing  Industries  in  an  at- 
tempt to  persuade  them  to  lower  beef  and 
pork  prices.  (For  details,  see  story  on  page 
12.) 

It  wont  be  easy.  "We've  got  to  try  to 
recoup  somewhere,"  sasrs  an  executive  of  an 
Eastern  supermarket  chain.  "Kveryone  arouxkd 
here  took  a  real  beating  last  year  with  A&P 
cutting  prices.  We're  only  trying  to  make  up 
a  Uttle  of  what  we  lost;  1973  was  a  lousy 
year." 
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Another  supermarket  official  argues:  "II  size  ol  these  Important  crops  t  ould  be  re- 
retaU  prices  dont  go  up  as  fast  as  wholesale  duced  somewhat  from  exp^  stations  of 
ones,  why  should  they  come  down  as  fast?"     bumper  harvests 
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That  argument  doesn't  sit  well  with  con- 
sumers and  government  officials  such  as  Sec- 
retary Butz.  "It  Is  high  time  that  these  lower 
farm  prices  show  up  more  fully  In  lower 
retail  store  pricing,"  he  says.  "WhUe  food 
prices  at  stores  have  leveled  off  some,  (profit) 
margins  are  still  higher  than  normal." 

The  supermarket  Industry's  net  profit  fell 
to  0.49%  of  sales  last  year,  the  lowest  level 
In  many  years,  and  njany  individual  chains 
posted  larger  losses.  The  poor  performance 
was  due  largely  to  price  controls  and,  in  the 
East  and  parts  of  the  Midwest,  intense 
price-cutting  competition  from  A&P,  which 
was  trying  to  bolster  Its  share  of  the  market. 
In  addition,  during  the  summer  meat  short- 
age a  number  of  large  chains  bought  and 
custom-slaughtered  cattle  to  keep  beef  In 
their  meat  counters  and  thxis,  it  was  thought, 
steal  a  march  on  competitors  that  ran  out. 
But  the  losses  on  such  operations  ran  up  to 
$40  a  head. 

T^I     SUPEBMABKETS'     STOBY 

"Supermarkets  have  little  choice  but  to 
raise  gross  margins,  whether  It's  by  keeping 
reUll  prices  steady  as  wholesale  prices  de- 
cline, or  by  actually  raising  prices,"  says 
Wendell  O.  Earle,  professor  of  marketing  at 
OomeU  University's  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences.  "For  one 
thing,  many  stores  are  having  to  put  a  lot  of 
money  Into  remodeling  and  buying  expen- 
sive refrigeration  equipment  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  frozen  foods.  With  their 
poor  profit  record  of  last  year  they're  finding 
It  impossible  to  go  to  the  capital  market  for 
funds." 

Supermarket  operators  say  that  their 
gross  profit  margins  aren't  improving  ap- 
preciably. A  study  of  147  grocery  companies 
by  the  Super  Market  Institute,  a  trade 
group,  says  that  gross  margins  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  rose  only  0.1%  from 
a  year  earlier  to  20.8 '/r.  That  gain  has  been 
eaten  up  by  Increased  costs,  grocers  con- 
tend. 

"Everything  Is  up,"  laments  Herb  Assel- 
stlne,  president  of  Red  Owl  Stores  Inc..  a 
Hopkins,  Mlnn.-based  division  of  Oamble- 
Skogmo  Inc.  "Our  labor  rate  has  gone  up 
16%  since  price  controls  have  ended,  pack- 
aging costs  are  way  up,  transportation  Is 
out  of  sight  and  every  utility  around  is 
standing  in  line  for  rate  increases." 

Mr.  Asselstlne  says  that  all  adds  up  to 
higher  retail  prices — but  not  for  awhile. 
"Nobody  wants  to  be  first,"  he  says. 
"Everybody's  afraid  of  losing  his  market  po- 
sition, and  it's  going  to  take  six  months  be- 
fore people  in  this  business  realize  they 
can't  go  on  like  this  any  longer." 

"This  wholesale  price  criticism  Is  com- 
pletely unfair,"  says  Julie  Kravltz,  presi- 
dent of  Plc'N  Pay  Stores  Inc.,  a  Cleveland 
chain  of  66  stores.  "For  instance,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  I  was  paying  i.76  cents  for 
a  paper  bag.  Today  they're  2.2  cents  apiece. 
ITiat  may  not  seem  like  much,  but  It  comes 
out  to  $400,000  a  year." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Kravlts  says  price-cut- 
ting competition  Is  not  over.  Last  week,  for 
example  Plc'N  Pay  bought  coffee  for  $1.31 
a  pound  and  sold  It  for  $1.19,  and  bought  a 
salad  dressing  for  87  cents  a  Jar  but  sold  It 
for  79  cents — to  meet  competition,  Mr. 
Kravltz  says. 

The  question  of  whether  retail  prices  are 
adequately  reflecting  lower  wholesale  prices 
soon  may  be  moot,  some  experts  think.  Ag- 
ricultural economists  say  there  Is  a  possibil- 
ity of  tighter  beef  supplies  later  this  year, 
which  could  lead  to  higher  wholesale  and  re- 
tall  prices.  Further,  cold  and  wet  weather 
throughout  the  Midwest  has  hindered  plant- 
ing of  spring  wheat  and  com,  and  thus  the 


Sizeable  retaU  price  IncrMses  already 
have  been  posted  for  sugar,  andimore  are  in 
store.  Grocers  are  selling  five-wound  bags 
for  $1.26  to  $1.60  each— up  frotf  79  cents  In 
March — but  In  the  next  few  tnonths  the 
price  is  likely  to  reach  $2. 
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White  House  To  Jawbone  Me*]   Men  Today 
ON   High   Prowts,   But   Woi^  r   Cukb   Im- 
posts 1 
Washington. — The  White  Ho  ise  plans  to 
haul  out  its  Jawbone  today  to  try  to  beat 
down  profit  margins  of  meat  piicessors  and 
retailers,  but  It  won't  relmpose  tjuotas  on  Im- 
ported meat  to  aid  domestic  llvettock  raisers. 
Kenneth     Rush,     presidential     economic 
counselor,  outlined  that  strategy  In  advance 
of  today's  scheduled  White  Hou$e  conference 
with  meat-packers,  supermarket  chains,  and 
cattle  and  hog  producers.  The  session  was 
called  to  discuss  the  curious  cMnblnatlon  of 
depressed  livestock  prices  and  enlarged  meat- 
industry   profit  margins.   The   White   House 
official  said  he'd  press  the  pacOteA  and  food 
chains  to  narrow  their  meat  pro|lt  margins  In 
order  to  spur  consumer  demand — an  action 
that  ultimately  would  benefit  tbe  stockmen. 
But  In  talking  with  newsmen  Friday,  Mr. 
Rush  also  made  clear  that  the  White  House 
doesn't  plan  to  heed  the  call  6f  some  farm 
groups  and  farm-state  Congres*nen  to  relm- 
pose meat  Import  quotas  in  an  *ffort  to  shore 
up  slumping  domestic  llvestooU  prices.  Such 
quotas  were  suspended  by  the  White  House 
in  mld-1972.  Resorting  to  restilcUve  quotas, 
the  official  said,  "should  be  avoided"  because 
it  would  run  counter  to  the  bnmd  US.  trade- 
policy  position  opposing  such  protectionist 
measures.  j  « 
HIGH  Fvorrrs  MABGI^rS  <         .   • 
Meat-packers  and  retailers,  ijr.  Rush  con- 
tended, "are  making  very  hlgb  profit  mar- 
gins" that  "should  be  reduced."  In  calling  the 
conference  with  meat  men,  the  White  House 
last  week  said  that  although  qattle  and  hog 
prices  are  down  20%  to  40%  ftpm  their  Feb- 
ruary levels,  retail  meat  profit  margins  are 
16%   higher  than  a  year  ago  toe  beef  and 
nearly  a  third  larger  than  a  year  ago  for  pork. 
Mr.  Rush  said  he  and  Agriculture  Secretary 
Earl  Butz  also  will  press  the  food  chains  and 
packers  to  step  up  promotional  efforts.  In- 
cluding   cut-rate    "special"    pfices,   to   spur 
consumer  demand  for  meat  a4d  thus  elimi- 
nate the  meat  glut  that's  cuntently  depress- 
ing livestock  prices.  "We  question  whether 
they  are  making  the  effort  they  should  make" 
to  promote  meat  sales  througli  special  week- 
end price  discounts  and  other  neans,  he  said. 
Turning   to  other   economlq  matters,  the 
White  House  official  said  it  «ould  be  "un- 
realistic"   for    Congress    to    piass    a    federal 
spending  celling  of  $296  mllllOit  for  the  fiscal 
year  starting  July  1.  The  Se4ate  last  week 
approved  such  a  spending  csfllng,  which  is 
$10.4  billion  below  the  outlayi  projected  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  In  the  I  Nixon  admin- 
istration's budget.                       ^ 

"I  don't  think  we  can  take  110  billion  out 
of  the  budget"  for  fiscal  1975,  Mr.  Rush  said. 
The  administration  is  searchltig  for  ways  to 
reduce  spending  below  the  pjojected  $305.4 
billion,  he  said,  but  doubts  It  can  cut  nearly 
that  much.  Some  officials  hatre  Indicated  a 
cut  of  up  to  $5  billion  Is  llkelj^  but  Mr.  Rush 
wouldn't  specify  any  target  figure. 

FISCAL    1ST6    OUTuioK 

For  fiscal  1976,  which  begl^  a  year  from 
next  July  1,  "I'd  like  to  see  tis  In  siirplus," 
in  contrast  to  a  projected  budget  deficit  of 
$11.4  billion  for  fiscal  1975,  Mr.  Rush  said. 
That  comment  went  slightly  1>eyond  his  ear- 
lier assertions  that  the  administration  would 
aim  for  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  1976.  The 
official  Indicated  that  the  administration's 
tightened  budget  plans  leave  lUttle  room  for 


new  spending  Initiatives  and  will  re  ciuire  leg 
islatlon  to  scale  back  some  outlays  currently 
mandated  by  law. 

Separately,  Federal  Reserve  Boafd  Chair- 
man Arthur  Bums  lu^ed  rural-a»ea  banks 
to  continue  to  make  loans  to  catlfle  feeders 
despite  livestock  raisers'  worsening  financial 
position.  In  a  letter  to  the  regional  Federal 
Reserve  banks  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  and  Dallas,  the  Fed  chief  eald  local 
bankers  should  be  "reminded"  of  their  "ob- 
ligation" to  provide  credit  to  llveitock  men 
even  though  the  short-term  mone|r  markets 
might  provide  a  more  attractive  putlet  for 
bank  funds.  i 

Mr.  Burns  acknowledged  that  ba  nks  aren't 
expected  to  take  "undue  credit  risks"  on 
loans  to  cattlemen,  but  said  that  s^me  banks 
"may  be  reluctant  to  make  adequate  funds 
avaUable  locaUy  because  of  the  very  high 
returns"  banks  can  earn  by  lnves;lng  funds 
In  the  money  markets,  where  Interest  rates 
currently  are  high.  But,  he  said,  the  "first 
obligation  of  bankers  is  to  the  credit  re- 
quirements of  their  service  area." 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  relinquish  this  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  times 
of  Senators  Bible,  Jackson,  and  Htjm- 
PHRET  be  reserved  to  my  control  and  that 
Mr.  Chiles  now  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER;  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,!  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  Senators  this  morning  who 
have  been  participating  in  the  discussion 
about  the  plight  of  our  cattlemen  and 
beef  producers.  I  find  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem Afreat  magnitude  in  the  State  of 
Floridii^  as  in  many  places  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
cattlemen  and  the  beef  producers  suffer, 
the  housewife  gets  little  or  no  relief. 
When  I  go  to  the  grocery  store  I  still  find 
the  prices  of  beef  and  beef  products  have 
not  come  down  anywhere  near  in  propor- 
tion to  what  the  prices  the  cattjlemen  and 
the  beef  producers  are  receivii^  for  their 
product.  i 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  entqr  into  this 
cyclical  problem  constantly  in  regard  to 
our  beef  producers.  As  soon  as  the  price 
of  beef  goes  up  and  the  consutner  begins 
to  complain — and  I  complain  ialong  with 
them  when  the  prices  of  beef  goes  up — 
then  we  immediately  seem  t«  open  the 
floodgates  for  the  Import  of  foreign  beef 
but  we  do  not  watch  that  cycue  at  eill  to 
see  that  when  we  have  encouraged  our 
producers  and  our  cattlemen  to  produce 
more  beef,  as  we  did  when  the  prices 
were  up  and  told  them  to  help  try  to 
meet  the  demand  that  we  should  need 
in  this  country,  that  this  yeai-'s  produc- 
tion of  our  domestically  raisefl  beef  is  up 
some  approximately  20  percent,  at  the 
same  time  we  keep  open  the  floodgates 
of  our  foreign  imports.  Certainly  that 
had  to  cause  a  break  on  the  p^ces,  which 
it  promptly  did.  This  was  a  break  in  the 
price  that  the  cattleman  would  get  when 
he  took  his  beef  to  the  market. 

But  that  corresponding  decrease  then 
does  not  come  through  the  chfiin  because 
the  wholesaler,  the  producer,  &nd  the  re- 
tailer— or  the  wholesaler  and  the  re- 
tailer— and  the  people  who  are  handling 
the  price  in  between  are  still  keeping  it  up 
so  that  the  housewife  is  not  getting  that 
bargain;  and  yet,  at  the  sai^e  time,  we 
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now  find  that  we  are  about  to  cripple  our 
cattlemen  and  producers  of  the  beef. 

What  is  that  going  to  do  for  the  house- 
wife? It  is  going  to  mean  she  is  going  to 
ray  and  continue  to  pay,  because  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  viable  domestic  beef 
industry,  and  when  we  do  not  have  that 
then  we  are  going  to  be  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  exporters  of  the  beef, 
those  coimtrles  that  sell  beef  to  us.  If  we 
do  not  have  a  viable  market  ourselves. 

It  seems  that  the  first  step  we  should 
take  would  be  to  do  something  about 
this — ^tc  curtain,  to  cut  back  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  foreign  beef,  and  then  to 
see  which  other  steps  we  can  take  to  try 
to  give  some  measure  of  protection  to  our 
domestic  producers  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  survive. 

Figures  have  been  given  this  morning 
In  regard  to  the  number  of  bankruptcies 
and  the  number  of  cattlemen  who  are 
going  out  of  business. 

In  my  State,  many  of  the  cattlemen 
can  go  out  of  business  because  they  have 
a  value  in  theif'  land,  they  can  put  that 
land  on  the  market  and  sell  that  land  on 
the  market  and  get  out  of  the  cattle 
business.  But  we  hate  to  see  that  happen 
In  the  State  because  then  it  means  that 
we  will  not  have  a  viable  cattle  market 
in  our  State.  We  know  what  that  will 
mean  to  prices  in  our  State. 

The  same  thing  is  going  to  happen 
across  the  coimtry  if  we  allow  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  cattlemen  to  take  this 
kind  of  beating. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  would  i)e  the 
most  appropriate  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  find  a  bargain  in  Its  commodity 
programs,  and  certainly  for  buying  for 
the  school  lunch  program,  buying  for  the 
Army,  now  would  be  one  of  the  best  times, 
especially  if  the  Government  would  come 
In  and  buy  at  the  wholesale  level,  which 
they  can,  without  taking  the  increases 
that  have  gone  through  the  price  at  the 
retail  level,  and  this  would  help  take 
some  of  the  supply  from  the  market  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  such  a 
bargain  to  the  Government  to  buy  this 
product  to  feed  to  the  military,  to  feed  to 
our  schools  and  institutions.  I  would  cer- 
tainly encourage  that  to  be  done. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  all 
of  the  money  they  have  and  all  of  the 
statisticians  they  have,  certainly  could  be 
able  to  anticipate  what  they  are  causing 
with  the  cyclical  demand,  the  demand 
and  supply,  wherein  they  open  the  flood- 
gates after  they  know  of  the  foreign  im- 
ports, after  they  know  what  is  happening 
in  the  incresised  production  of  our  cattle 
here  at  home,  and  yet  they  allow  that  to 
happen  and  they  go  on  for  month  after 
month  tmtil  flnally  the  hue  and  cry  has 
to  come  by  virtue  of  the  men  standing 
at  the  courthouse  door  losing  their 
ranches  and  losing  their  farms  before 
any  kind  of  demand  is  really  heard  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  their  job 
would  be  to  try  to  maintain  a  healthy 
domestic  industry,  and  that  that  would 
be  the  first  essential  thing,  to  protect  the 
consumer;  because  if  we  do  not  provide 
that  health  and  that  strength  of  the 
American  producer,  then  we  are  not  go- 


ing to  protect  the  consumer.  So  I  hope 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  take  heed,  and  see  that  something 
has  to  be  done  to  restrict  the  importation 
of  foreign  beef  and  to  try  and  saiswer 
the  plight  of  the  American  cattleman. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


BEEF    PKODUCEBS    LEFT    OUT    OF    PEOFTT 
PICT  U  HE 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  taken  the 
floor  during  this  session  to  sound  the 
alarm  about  mounting  problems  for  beef 
producers,  particularly  those  problems 
related  to  economic  conditions. 

On  Msurch  26  I  presented  a  rather  de- 
tailed and  documented  statement  con- 
cerning the  plight  of  cattle  feeders  in 
New  Mexico.  At  that  time  losses  were 
rurming  as  high  as  $140  per  head  for 
feeding  operations  in  New  Mexico.  As  of 
that  time,  one  of  my  constituents  had 
lost  $208,579  on  4,367  head  of  cattle  sold 
since  October  1,  1973. 

At  that  time  I  urged  increases  in  pur- 
chases of  beef  by  the  USDA  for  child 
nutrition  programs  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  also  suggested  to  Secretary 
Butz  that  USDA  use  its  extensive  rela- 
tionship with  the  grocery  industry  to 
promote  the  movement  of  meat  products 
to  consumers.  I  suggested  the  reinstitu- 
tion  of  USDA's  plentiful  food  program 
to  help  accomplish  that  movement. 

Since  March,  as  we  all  know,  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances  for  cattle  feeders 
hsis  gotten  even  more  severe  and  their 
plight  has  deepened.  Now  those  disas- 
trous conditions  extend  well  beyond  the 
f  eedlot  and  threaten  to  wipe  out  the  very 
foimdation  of  the  cattle  industry — the 
ranchers  and  cow-calf  operators  who 
breed  and  raise  the  herds  which  have 
historically  provided  this  Nation  with  red 
meat  in  quantity  and  quality  at  low  prices 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

So,  today,  Mr.  President,  we  flnd  our- 
selves in  a  country  where  the  producers 
of  the  cattle  business — the  rancher  and 
the  feeder — are  being  strangled  by  eco- 
nomic circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol. They  are  going  broke  and  going  out 
of  business  and  the  prospect  of  improve- 
ment without  significant  Government  ac- 
tion combined  with  cooperation  and  re- 
strain from  middlemen — the  packer  and 
retailer — ^is  virtually  hopeless. 

Beef  producers  face  an  imbelievable 
series  of  obstacles  to  economic  stability, 
obstacles  which  have  multiplied  in  Xhe 
past  year  or  so.  In  the  Extension  of  Re- 
marks section  of  today's  Record  I  intend 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  those 
problems  and  diflQculties  through  the  eyes 
of  a  typical  New  Mexico  ranching  family. 
For  the  remainder  of  my  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  address  specific  remedial 
action  I  feel  are  essential  to  improve  the 
economic  structure  beef  producers  must 
operate  within. 

First,  the  most  important  single  action 
this  Government  can  take  is  to  restore  at 
once  the  meat  import  quota  system  estab- 
lished by  the  1964  Meat  Import  Quota 
Law— Public  Law  88-482,  Many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  have  joined  me 
in  urging  the  administration  to  terminate 


the  suspension  of  that  system,  a  suspen- 
sion that  most  of  the  time  since  Septem- 
ber 1972  has  made  the  United  States  the 
only  major  meat  producing  Nation  not 
employing  some  restraint  on  meat  im- 
ports. 

I  have  been  reluctant,  as  I  am  sure 
most  of  my  colleagues  have,  to  interfere 
with  existing  arrangements  for  interna- 
tional trade  or  to  change  the  general 
policy  against  unilateral  £u:tions  to  re- 
strict meat  imports  as  the  EEC,  Japan, 
an(i  Canada  have  done.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Uie  time  for  adhering  faithfully  and 
rather  blindly  to  policies  Uiat  work  in 
normal  times  is  past.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  that  luxury.  We  are  now  in  a 
genuine  emergency,  an  emergency  that 
requires  some  actions  contrary  to  basic 
philosophies  of  international  trade  and 
economics. 

As  commendable  as  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Department  and  USDA  are  to  work 
out  voluntary  agreements  with  countries 
flooding  our  markets  with  cheap,  low- 
grade  meat,  those  efforts  will  be  "too 
little,  too  late."  We  must  have  a  definite 
limitation  by  law  and  It  must  be  now. 
I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  3525, 
a  bill  to  restore  the  quota  system  and  I 
urge  swift  enactment  of  that  bill  if  the 
administration  continues  to  refuse  to 
take  necessary  action.  I  had  intended  to 
modify  that  bill  to  require  that  the 
quota  system  be  made  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1974,  but  I  am  advised  that 
as  written,  S.  3525  would  have  that  effect. 
This  would  mean  that  those  coimtries 
which  have  exported  more  than  their 
quota  share  since  the  first  of  the  year 
would  have  to  wait  until  their  accotmts 
had  balanced  out  before  sending  any 
more  meat  into  this  country.  That  seems 
fair  to  me. 

Another  step  the  Government  can. 
should,  and  must  take  is  to  find  ways  to 
provide  temporary  financial  assistance 
for  ranchers  and  feeders  who  without 
such  help  would  be  destroyed.  There  are 
hearings  today  on  various  legislative 
proposals  to  provide  that  assistance.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  quickly  produce  and 
get  enacted  effective  legislation  of  this 
kind.  It  is  extremely  Important. 

Referring  back  to  my  March  26  state- 
ment, I  am  still  convinced  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  do  more  to  remove  some 
of  the  overstock  of  meat  by  purchases 
for  legitimate  and  beneficial  uses  in  the 
public  interest.  I  think  that  there  are 
ways  which  ingenuity  and  necessity 
could  discover  to  utilize  meat  purchased 
by  the  Government.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  if  we  can  flnd  billions  of  dollars  to 
aid  our  new  found  friends  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  find 
a  fraction  of  that  to  use  for  a  twofold 
purpose — to  help  save  the  backbone  of 
the  meat  supply  of  this  Nation  from 
total  oblivion  and  provide  much  needed 
high-protein  red  meat  for  hungry  and 
undernourished  people  here  and  abroad. 
Why  could  not  we  send  our  new  found 
friends  meat  instead  of  money  or  aid 
in  other  less  beneficial  forms?  There  are 
any  number  of  humanitarian  and  hit^y 
beneficial  uses  for  the  meat  the  Oovem- 
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ment  could  buy.  Those  possibilities  are 
limited  only  by  our  ingenuity. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  In 
the  Congress  have  done  far  too  little,  as 
I  feel  the  administration  has  done  far 
too  little,  in  failing  to  concentrate  public 
and  consumer  attention  on  where  the 
high  prices  paid  for  meat  at  the  grocery 
store  are  going.  This  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  at  least  two  reasons. 

First,  the  consumer  has  a  right  to  know 
why.  in  a  time  of  plenty,  the  prices  he 
pays  continue  to  reflect  a  shortage.  Sec- 
ond, we  cannot  expect  consumers  who  are 
having  such  a  hard  time  with  inflation 
an  all  fronts,  to  give  their  support  to  the 
kinds  of  government  action  I  have  urged 
unless  they  understand  the  situation  and 
realize  that  beef  producers  are  being 
forced  out  of  business  to  the  ultimate 
severe  detriment  of  the  meat  consuming 
public. 

Consumers  ought  to  know  that  from 
the  middle  of  January  of  this  year  to 
March,  choice  slaughter  steers  in  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  dropped  from  50  cents 
per  pound  to  41  cents  per  pound.  This 
represented  a  drop  of  18  percent,  aver- 
aging out  to  $101  per  head  in  Just  over  75 
days. 

It  would  seem  that  the  consumer  would 
benefit  from  such  reductions  of  slaughter 
prices  and  normally,  for  every  1  cent 
drop  in  feed  cattle  prices,  the  retsdl  price 
of  beef  goes  dowTi  by  about  2  cent  per 
pound,  after  a  maximum  lag  of  about  3 
v;eeks.  However,  this  normal  market  re- 
action has  not  been  the  case  over  the  past 
6  or  7  months  and  particularly  over  the 
last  4.  Citing  again  the  9  cent  drop  in 
feed  cattle  prices  from  January  to  March, 
we  would  expect  the  retail  price  of  beef  to 
to  have  dropped  between  16  and  20  cents 
a  pound.  Yet.  the  reverse  was  true.  The 
average  UJS.  retail  price  of  beef  went  up 
from  $1.43  per  pound  in  January  to  an 
all  time  high  of  $1.50  per  pound  for  the 
month  of  February. 

Consumers  ought  to  know  that  this 
combination  of  high  retail  prices  and  low 
producer  prices  is  not  only  forcing  them 
to  buy  less  meat,  but  that  It  is  wrecking 
the  producing  part  of  the  Industry.  I 
think  they  ought  to  know,  for  Instance, 
that  farm  prices  for  cattle  have  declined 
by  as  much  as  40  percent  from  February 
levels  and  are  as  much  as  50  percent  be- 
» low  August  1973  levels.  They  already 
know  all  too  well  that  only  slight  reduc- 
tions have  been  noted  at  the  meat  count- 
ers across  the  land  duiing  the  same  time 
peinod. 

Consumers  ought  to  know  that  while 
they  are  continuing  to  bypass  the  meat 
counter  In  anger  and  disgust,  ranchers 
and  feedlot  operators  are  also  shaking 
their  heads  in  fnistration  and  dismay 
at  losses  as  much  as  $200  to  $250  per  head 
on  cattle  they  raise  or  feed.  Consumers 
ought  to  know  that  the  greed  and  short 
sightedness  of  middlemen  has  produced 
a  price  spread  between  farm  and  retail 
prices  of  beef  that  is  16  percent  greater 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Consumers  ought  to  know.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  the  aggregate,  these  condi- 
tions are  going  to  catapult  the  cattle 
~  industry  of  this  country  Into  utter  de- 
struction. We  will  have  imdone  in  those 
few  short  months  by  inaction,  inatten- 


tion, and  Indifference  all  ttat  years  of 
diligence  and  Independent  hard  work 
have  been  required  to  build-— the  strong- 
est livestock  producing  industry  in  the 
world  which  is  the  very  heart  of  the  best 
protein  diet  enjoyed  by  aiiy  people  In 
history. 

Consumers  ought  to  kno?  that  if  this 
catastrophe  occurs,  It  will  pievail  for  not 
just  a  short  time,  but  for  Imany  years. 
Unfortunately,  the  livestock  business  is 
controlled  by  biological  fact*  which  man, 
despite  his  ability  to  cre4te  factories, 
equipment,  dams,  and  othet  engineering 
and  scientific  marvels,  caniot  duplicate 
or  change.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  more 
mail  on  this  mattor,  more  ^gent  phone 
csdls,  more  frantic  telegram$  on  this  mat- 


.  President, 
ent  subsidies 
efit.  But  the 

iperate  that 
g  conditions 


ter  from  ranchers  and  feeders  in  New 
Mexico  than  any  other  single  domestic 
issue  since  I  have  been  in  ihe  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. This  level  of  concern  and  this  recog- 
nition of  the  magnitude  olJ  the  problem 
was  confirmed  by  a  meeting  of  Senators 
from  15  beef  producing  States  last  week 
with  Secretary  Butz.  \ 

The  people,  the  businesses  who  are 
communicating  with  us  ari^  not  prone  to 
cry  wolf.  To  their  credit 
they  do  not  want  Gove 
or  regulation  for  their  b' 
situation  has  become  so 
without  changes  in  exis: 
the  beef  industry  will  be  'dealt  a  crip- 
pling, if  not  fatal,  blow.  Hherefore,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  a  vital  itake  in  mak- 
ing the  proper  accommoditlon  of  these 
existing  conditions.  j 

I  am  pleased  to  see  thatjthe  President 
has  directed  Mr.  Rush  and  Mr.  Butz  to 
convene  a  high  level  meeting  at  the 
White  House  today  to  discuss  these  prob- 
lems. Discussion  is  good  if  it  leads  to  ac- 
tion, but  only  action  of  \i)A  decisive  kind 
and  quantity  I  have  suggested  previously 
will  avert  the  disaster  tlat  now  is  so 
imminent. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  I  resident,  over 
the  last  few  weeks  various  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  atteo:  pted  to  draw 
national  attention  to  tlie  impending 
crisis  of  the  livestock  Industry.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agricultirre  and  Forestry.,  I  rise  with  a 
sense  of  urgency  today  to  say  it  is  not 
an  impending  crisis — it  u  an  economic 
disaster.  It  must  be  qulckw  alleviated  or 
the  Impact  will  spread  tfu-oughout  the 
economy. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  bf  farm  profits 
or  cows  or  pigs  or  chickeps,  but  rather 
this  is  a  human  dlsastef.  Already,  we 
know  of  at  least  one  man  iiho  committed 
suicide  when  he  saw  his  ife's  work  dis- 
appearing before  him.  An<>ther  man  who 
called  a  Senator's  office  began  crying 
when  he  related  that  his  9-year-old 
daughter  atf&ld  not  imder^tand  why  they 
had  to  senthelr  farm  and  home.  These 
are  occurrences  that  ranlnd  us  that 
human  beings  are  behinfl  the  monthly 
statistics.  They  are  also  fearfully  remi- 
niscent of  the  depression. 

The  spreading  period  1$  evident  in  the 
closing  of  several  small  rural  banks,  as 
their  borrowers — Uvestock  producers — 
failed.  This  signals  the  beginning  of  the 
total  breakdown  of  the  oommunity. 
The  demise  of  llvesto4k  producers  is 


not  entirely  of  their  own  maMng.  Busi- 
ness failure  Is  a  normal  risk  In  our  free 
enterprise  economy  but  the  ha|-sh  reality 
of  the  maitet  has  been  mfaide  more 
savage  by  ill-advised  go^«mmental 
intervention  and  Institutional  relation- 
ships that  have  prevented  normal 
adjustments  while  permitting  ever- 
widening  farm-retail  price  spreads. 

livestock  producers  had  at1  empted  to 
respond  to  the  market.  Th;lr  efforts 
were  admirable,  as  beef  prediction,  for 
example,  Increased  40  percent  between 
1962  and  1972.  In  January,  tlie  Nation's 
beef  cow  herd  was  nearly  43  mdlllon  head 
and  the  number  of  cows  atid  heifers 
was  up  a  fifth  from  January '  1970.  This 
was  in  spite  of  severe  drought;  in  1970-71 
and  heavy  winter  losses  in  1972-73. 

To  achieve  this,  producers  borrowed 
increasing  amounts  of  monjey  but  at 
ever-higher  rates  of  Inteijest.  They 
passed  up  high  slaughter  prices  In  retain- 
ing heifers  to  assure  the  expanded  future 
supply  our  Nation's  people  want  and 
deserve.  Their  efforts,  however,  only  met 
with  repeated  market  disruptions  In 
1973,  skyrocketing  feed  coas — due  to 
subsidized  exports— and  finally,  market 
Imperfections  that  have  prevented  move- 
ment of  meat  to  consiuners  at  a  price 
reflective  of  the  farm  price,  j  ^ 

Last  week  fed  cattle  prices  were  25  per- 
cent below  a  year  ago.  This  mas  broken 
the  feeder  calf  market,  where  prices 
have  plummeted  in  the  pasi  5  months. 
Hog  prices  had  fsdlen  to  half  what  they 
were  a  year  ago.  Egg  and  broiler  prices 
were  down  about  25  percent. 

The  price  of  com  last  week|was  19  per- 
cent higher,  while  wheat,  b  very  im- 
portant component  for  poultJT  feed,  was 
selling  for  38  percent  more,   i 

Farmland  prices  jiunped  2^  percent  in 
1973  and  Interest  rates  also  siu-ged.  The 
cost  of  fertilizer  has  in  many  cases  dou- 
bled or  tripled.  In  fact,  thei  total  index 
of  production  costs  Is  up  b-i  more  than 
a  fifth,  catching  producers  In  a  vicious 
squeeze. 

Although  we  have  what  appears  to  be 
surplus  stocks  of  meat  today]— over  1  bil- 
lion pounds  in  cold  storage-pthis  is  only 
about  a  2-week  supply.  Thare  are  signs 
of  shortages  ahead.  The  number  of  cattle 
on  feed  on  June  1  was  16  percent  below 
last  June,  and  the  nvunber;  of  animals 
put  on  feed  in  May  was  down  40  percent 
from  last  May.  Specifically,  this  means 
fewer  fed  cattle  6  months  l^ence,  there 


fore  less  beef,  lower  quality  beef,  and 
higher  prices. 

Beef  is  not  the  only  commodity  that 
will  be  in  short  supply.  Fariners  are  ex- 
pected to  raise  fewer  hens  land  already 
the  hatch  has  begun  defining.  This 
means  fewer  eggs.  Hog  nvuibers  are  off 
slightly  and,  with  mounting  losses — ^re- 
ported at  $30  per  head-r-contraction 
rather  than  expansion  is  expected.  Dairy 


herds  have  been  culled  and 


the  high  cost 


of  feed  has  reduced  supplemental  feed- 
ing, resulting  in  lowered  i^r  cow  milk 
producticm. 

We  need  to  move  immediately  to  end 
today's  economic  disaster  a  id  assure  to 
morrow's  production.  Uniquely,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  reduce  two  serious  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  at  this  time. 

Tlie  support  levels  for  our  school  lunch 


programs,  needy  families,  and  the  el- 
derly have  all  been  eroded  by  inflation 
and  the  disappearance  of  crop  sxurpluses. 
We  now  have  meat  and  animal  product 
surpluses  that  would.  If  used  for  these 
programs,  achieve  the  comprehensive 
upgrading  that  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  ChUd  Nutrition  has  urged. 
We  should  expand  these  programs  to  as- 
sure more  Americans,  and  especially  oxir 
children,  adequate  food  and  nutrition. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  I  urge 
the  immediate  purchase  of  livestock 
products  by  the  Government  for  distri- 
bution to  these  programs.  The  recent 
Gov«mment  purchases  of  ground  beef, 
while  appropriate,  have  been  inadequate 
to  either  support  the  Uvestock  industry 
or  supply  program  needs.  Expanded  pur- 
chases of  pork  and  poultry  should  be 
started  immediately.  And  I  suggest  we 
consider  direct  purchase  from  producers 
so  that  the  impact  will  not  be  lost  in  the 
marketing  channel,  but  will  go  to  those 
people  most  seriously  affected  by  the 
crisis 

More  stability  in  the  livestock  industry 
is  imperative  for  both  producers  and 
consumers.  The  disruptions  tliat  have 
occurred  in  the  last  year  will  take  some 
time  to  work  out,  but  we  dare  not  permit 
the  industry  to  completely  collapse  dur- 
ing the  adjustment  period. 

Consumers  want  and  deserve  stable 
supplies  of  meat  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices.  Producers  want  to  supply  it,  but 
unless  they  can  maintain  economic  via- 
bility neither  objective  can  be  achieved. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  on 
this  subject  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  be  printed  in 

the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATElfXNT    BT    SCNATOB   McCLXTBE 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  grave  situation 
facing   our   American   beef   Industry. 

First,  I  applaud  the  Majority  Leader  and 
the  other  Senators  with  whom  I  met  last 
Thursday  for  their  early  recognition  of  this 
serious  problem,  and  their  timely  efforts 
toward  corrective  action.  I  support  the  thrust 
of  those  efforts,  as  I  Indicated  when  I  co- 
signed  the  bipartisan  letter  to  the  President 
last  week. 

However.  whUe  the  various  actions  pro- 
posed thus  far  (I.e.,  restoration  of  Import 
quotas,  emergency  loan  programs,  Incr^ised 
USDA  beef  purchases,  and  an  Investigation 
of  beef  pricing)  may  provide  some  relief, 
they  are  far  short  of  a  total  solution. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  also  remember 
that  a  total  solution  will  not  and  should 
not  come  from  Congressional  or  Administra- 
tion action.  We  must  be  careful,  In  attempt- 
ing to  rectify  this  unfortunate  situation,  to 
avoid  going  overboard  In  reacting  to  this 
crisis.  After  all.  Government  interference  in 
the  market  was  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
the  present  mess.  We  must  avoid  going  so  fw 
In  correcting  past  mistakes  that  we  create 
a  whole  new  cycle  of  Ctovemment-sponsored 
mArket  distortions. 

In  my  judgment,  our  best  hope  lies  in 
getting  beef  markets  opened  up  again.  It  Is 
downright  ridiculous  for  our  cattlemen  to 
be  going  broke  when  so  many  people  here 
and  abroad  want  and  need  the  quality  pro- 
tein American  beef  provides. 

WhUe  it  may  be  diffleult  to  restrain  our- 
■dvea  in  the  face  of  such  serious  problems. 


we  mvist  remember  that  machinery  already 
exists  within  the  Ooverimient  which  is  ca- 
pable of  dealing  with  the  majority  of  our 
present  difficulties.  For  example,  work  Is  al- 
ready underway  In  the  area  of  trade  negotia- 
tions. We  are  working  on  reopening  the  Can- 
adian market — and  the  signs  are  very  en- 
couraging. Also  promising  are  the  signs  that 
some  beef  exporting  countries  may  volun- 
tarily cut  back  on  their  shipments  to  the 
United  States,  as  a  result  of  cxirrent  negotia- 
tions. Today's  meeting  at  the  White  House 
may  contribute  significantly  to  reopening  our 
domestic  beef  market. 

In  essence,  then,  before  we  create  a  batch 
of  additional,  perhaps  unnecessary  Govern- 
ment programs,  let  us  plax:e  some  trust  In 
that  machinery  which  we  have  already  cre- 
ated— give  It  a  chance  to  work. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, let  us  not  go  too  far  In  attempting  to 
keep  beef  prices  (or  any  other  prices)  un- 
reasonably low.  After  all,  In  comparison  with 
prices  paid  in  other  countries  (in  relation  to 
consumer  income).  American  beef  is  still  a 
good  value  for  the  American  consumer — even 
at  today's  prices!  If  we  attempt  to  lower  these 
prices  artificially,  whether  through  Govern- 
ment action,  oonsximer  boycotts,  or  other  ar- 
tificial measures,  we  will  ultimately  have  se- 
rious shortages  and  even  higher  prices  In  the 
future. 


LrVl»TOCK  PUCES  AND  THE  FAKM  ECONOMT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  so  many  of  our  colleagues 
are  taking  note  today  of  the  lurgency  of 
the  financial  situation  which  is  driving 
so  many  of  our  livestock  producers  to 
the  point  of  no  return. 

This  afternoon,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electri- 
fication will  be  holding  an  emergency 
hearing  on  a  loan  guarantee  program  for 
hard-hit  livestock  growers  and  feeders. 

It  is  our  hope  to  have  legislation  re- 
ported to  the  full  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  for  ccmslderatlon  on 
Wednesday,  so  that  something  can  be 
reported  to  the  floor  within  a  few  days. 
We  are  on  the  edge  of  en  economic  dis- 
aster in  farm  States.  Livestock  producers 
already  feel  the  full  bnmt  of  the  dis- 
aster. 

But  It  also  threatens  every  farmer, 
every  rural  bank,  every  small  business- 
man, every  working  man  and  woman  in 
South  Dakota  and  similar  States. 

And  it  will  take  the  hard  work  and  co- 
operation of  all  of  us  to  turn  things 
around. 

Cattle  and  hog  producers,  for  the  past 
year,  have  paid  record  high  prices  for 
everything  they  must  have — ^high  feed 
costs,  high  interest  rates,  high  taxes, 
high  labor  costs,  high  machinery  costs. 
The  cost  of  production  requires,  in  the 
case  of  slaughter  cattle,  an  average  of 
$50  or  more  per  hundred  poimds  just 
to  break  even.  But  last  week,  the  market 
fell  below  $35  per  hundred.  Many  live- 
stock feeders,  and  many  stock  growers, 
have  been  wiped  out.  Some  cannot  come 
back. 

In  short,  livestock  producers  have  suf- 
fered losses  totaling  into  the  himdreds 
of  miUions  of  dollars.  This  Is  money  that 
will  never  be  spent  in  retail  stores.  This 
Is  money  that  will  not  end  up  In  the  pay- 
checks of  salaried  people. 

Literally  hundreds  of  South  Dakota 
livestock  producers  have  talked  to  me  or 


my  staff  in  the  past  few  days.  In  nearly 
20  years  in  pubHc  Ufe,  I  cannnot  recall 
a  problem  which  has  created  such  anxi- 
ety, such  widespread  concern. 
What  do  we  do  about  it? 
In  Washington,  we  can  help — a  little. 
We  cannot,  however,  legislate  a  $15  or 
$20  increase  in  price,  as  desirable  as  that 
might  sound.  The  livestock  industry  has 
a  well-deserved  reputation  of  standing 
on  its  own  feet.  And  even  in  the  present 
calamitous  condition,  I  have  not  had  one 
single  request  from  a  livestock  producer 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  bail  them 
out — as  we  were  asked  by  Lockheed  or 
Penn  Central. 
But  we  can  provide  helping  hands. 
First,  and  most  Important,  we  can 
stop  the  unlimited  beef  imports  which 
the  White  House  has  allowed. 

The  meat  import  restrictions  which  I 
helped  write  into  law  10  years  ago  have 
been  suspended  by  a  stroke  of  the  Presi- 
dent's pen.  Those  restrictions  can  be  put 
back  into  effect  by  another  Presidential 
proclamation. 

Forty  Senators — ^nearly  half  the  Sen- 
ate— met  last  week  and  agreed  unani- 
mously to  urge  the  President  to  restore 
meat  Import  quotas. 

I  have  urged  even  stronger  action.  I 
have  Introduced  an  amendment  which 
would  cut  out  all  beef  Imports  for  60 
days  to  be  followed  by  Import  quotas. 
Second,  our  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators is  asking  for  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission    investigation     of     the     price 
spread— between    what    the    livestock 
feeder  gets  and  what  the  consumer  pays. 
And  third,  we  are  urging  the  admin- 
istration to  make  emergency  purchases 
in  the  cattle  and  hog  markets,  for  meat 
for  the  school  Itmch  program,  veterans 
hospitals,  and  military  feeding.  These 
purchases   should  be  at  the   feedlot — 
where  the  problem  Is — with  the  Oovem- 
ment  arranging  for  custom  processing. 
I  would  like  to  direct  a  short  comment 
to  consumers — ^whether  in  Sioux  Falls 
or  Rapid  City  or  Detroit  or  New  York. 
What  happens  to  the  livestock  pro- 
ducer has  a  direct  effect  on  consumer 
budgets  and  menus.  We  are  talking  about 
the  survival  of  an  Industry  which  has 
provided  the  highest  quality  meat  In  the 
world,  at  one  of  the  cheapest  prices  in 
the  world. 

If  the  livestock  Industry  does  not  sur- 
vive tmd  prosper,  there  will  be  Uttle  if 
any  meat  for  the  supper  tables  of  Boston 
and  San  Francisco — or  it  will  cost  $5  a 
pound. 

We  are  in  this  together— in  a  fight 
for  survival  of  an  Industry  which  is  the 
foimdatlon  of  our  food  economy.  We  need 
to  bring  our  best  thinking,  and^.hardest 
efforts,  to  focus  on  a  solution.  On  behalf 
of  every  Uvestock  producer  in  our  State 
and  our  Nation,  I  ask  the  understanding. 
6\ipport,  and  bdip  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

THE    PBESEKT   LIVESTOCK   CEXBIS 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  livestock  crisis  arises  because 
cattle  producers  continue  to  lose  $125  to 
$200  per  head  of  fattoied  cattle.  Cattle 
producers  have  lost  money  before,  but 
the   market   has   been    growing    worse 
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rather  than  bounding  back  as  in  pre- 
vious cases. 

The  blame  for  this  situation  often  Is 
placed  on  the  fall,  1973,  price  freeze  on 
red  meat.  It  is  clear  that  this  action 
helped  create  our  present  problem  by 
encouraging  producers  to  hold  their 
cattle  with  the  expectation  of  receiving 
higher  prices  at  a  later  date. 

That  price  freeze  and  the  response  of 
consumers  in  boycotting  meat  helped 
bring  the  present  glut  on  the  market. 
And  it  also  appears  that  there  is  a  signif- 
icant quantity  of  meat  on  hand  in  cold 
storage,  which  further  complicates  any 
attempt  to  ease  the  present  problem. 

Costs  of  production  also  have  gone  up, 
leading  to  further  losses  between  the  re- 
turn on  the  fattened  cattle  and  the  in- 
vestment required  to  produce  the  finished 
product.  Peed  costs  have  increased  as 
have  gasoline  and  hay.  Twine,  which  was 
around  $8  last  year,  now  is  around  $30. 
While  prices  for  fattened  cattle  have 
been  dropping  sharply,  meat  prices  in 
the  grocery  stores  have  gone  down  only 
slightly. 

A  series  of  meetings  already  have  been 
held  to  focus  attention  On  the  problem. 
The  crisis  has  also  spread  to  poultry  and 
hogs. 

I  am  cosponsorlng  a  bill,  S.  3606,  with 
Senator  McGovirn  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  This  and  other  bills  wiU  be  the 
subject  of  hearings  commencing  on  June 
17.  by  the  Agricultiual  Credit  and  Rural 
Electrification  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

It  is  clear  that  a  number  of  Issues  must 
be  addressed  if  this  problem  is  to  be  re- 
solved. Our  meat  exports  to  Canada,  Ja- 
pan, smd  European  countries  have  been 
reduced  while  imports  have  been  in- 
creased. Quotas  on  imports  were  lifted 
by  the  administration,  and  they  can  and 
should  be  reimposed.  We  also  may  need 
to  establish  temporary  embargoes. 

Credits  and  guarantees  also  will  be 
needed  to  prevent  bankruptcies  of  live- 
stock producers.  This  is  the  central  focus 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Government  also  shoiild  step  up 
purchases  of  livestock  to  meet  Defense 
and  school  lunch  needs.  These  purchases 
should  be  of  live  cattle  and  not  just  meat 
now  in  storage.  We  need  to  get  some  of 
the  excess  cattle  off  of  the  market  if  the 
purchases  are  to  help  solve  the  problem. 
The  American  consumers  need  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  problem  and  the  long- 
range  implications  if  steps  are  not  taken 
to  rescue  the  cattle  industry. 

We  also  need  to  take  a  serious  look  at 
the  economics  of  the  industry  to  see 
whether  excess  profits  are  being  made 
by  anyone.  And,  we  should  obtain  accu- 
rate information  on  actions  that  are  re- 
quired to  put  the  industry  on  a  solid 
footing  for  the  long  run. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  act  immediately. 
The  situation  is  critical  and  there  can 
be  no  delay. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  cattlemen  and  other  producers 
of  livestock  are  in  a  state  of  economic 
chaos.  In  1864  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  88-462  providing  that  imported 
meat  products  shall  not  exceed  a  quan- 
tity determined  according  to  a  prescribed 
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formula.  But  the  law  4lso  Included  a 
provision  that  the  President  can  suspend 
these  restrictions  op  imports.  President 
Nixon  suspended  Sport  quotas  in  mid- 
1972.  The  limitations  were  suspended 
again  in  1973,  and  earlf  this  year,  he 
announced  that  quotas  pould  again  be 
suspended.  ! 

This  year's  total  quota  paw  imports  are 
estimated  by  the  U.S.  JDepartment  of 
Agriculture  to  be  at  1.57}  billion  pounds, 
up  considerably  from  t^e  actual  1973 
Imports  of  1.354  billion  pounds — that  be- 
ing a  record-setting  yesir.  What  makes 
the  situation  so  ironic.  Is,  that  the  United 
States  Is  now  the  only  mejor  beef -eating 
nation  in  the  world  withiits  borders  wide 
open  to  unrestricted  befef  imports.  The 
loss  factor  for  many  catile  feeders  since 
last  September  is  $100  to  $145  a  head 
for  each  fattened  animal  sent  to  market. 
In  close  relatlOTi  to  this  problem,  the 
feeding  industry  has  los4  more  than  $1.5 
billion  in  the  last  9  months.  I  am  aware 
of  cattlemen  and  sma|l  cattle-feeding 
operations  in  North  Dakbta  that  can  lose 
upwards  to  $45,000  to  $90,000  because  of 
this  problem,   a  predicAment  that  can 
bring  many  of  them  to  economic  disaster. 
This  comprehensive  pHce  problem  is  a 
definite  danger  to  the  fixture  of  our  total 
beef  cattle  operations,  laid  thus  affects 
the  consumer  beef  supply  as  well.  The 
economic  stability  of  the  domestic  beef 
cattle  industry  is  based;  on  decisive  and 
positive  programs.  Ciurently,  we  have 
not  been  given  sotond  policies  and  an- 
swers in  determining  t4e  economic  fate 
of  American  livestock  producers.  Ques- 
tions are  unanswered  as!to  the  intentions 
of  the  present  administibtion  concerning 
programs   to   stabilize  livestock  prices. 
The  administration  ha$  apparently  not 
made  any  effort  to  remove  barriers  to  ex- 
ports of  American  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  And  finally,  we  are  unclear  as 
to  the  Government's  intention  in  regard 
to  reimposing  limitations  on  the  im- 
portation of  meats  as !  provided  in  the 
1964  law.  I 

In  light  of  the  currer|t  problems,  I  ask 
that  certain  measures! be  taken  to  al- 
leviate the  situation.  I  pupport  and  rec- 
ommend the  passage  o|  Senate  bill  3605 
which  would  provide  onergency  assist- 
ance to  individuals  engaged  in  the  cat- 
tle raising  business.  Furthermore,  I  sisk 
for  the  reinstatement  of  import  quotas 
on  meat.  Along  these  same  lines  I  am 
asking  the  President  te  take  immediate 
action  to  reimpose  meat  import  re- 
straints. This  could  mean  a  reduction  of 
almost  450  million  pounds  from  the  cur- 
rent estimated  total.  I  also  encourage  and 
applaud  the  announcement  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Is  plannnig  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  food  kidustry.  The  live- 
stock trade  is  imquestlonably  distressed 
when  they  see  retail  prices  for  meat  re- 
main high  while  their  product  has  fal- 
len to  a  deplorable  level 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  reaching 
solutions  to  problems  facing  the  livestock 
industry  has  to  be  glveti  high  priwlty. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  it  is 
now  clear  that  immefiate  action  must 
be  taken  to  reverse  tlie  falling  price  of 
beef  and  prevent  the  imminent  threat  of 
widespread  bankruptcy  amoixg  cattle 
feeders. 
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As  of  May  1.  1974,  the  1  fnited  States 
had  1.029  billion  pounds  (f  beef,  pork, 
and  veal  in  freezer  storage^.  That  figure 
is  up  46  percent  from  the  year  earlier, 
and  is  the  largest  stock  in  J2  years.  New 
figures  to  be  released  for  Jtme  will  show 
an  even  greater  freezer  sttpply.  At  the 
same  time,  prices  have  f  alleti.  Choice  beef 
now  wholesales  in  Chicagol  for  about  65 
cents  a  pound,  down  froni  91  cents  on 
February  5  of  this  year.  Poiik  and  poultry 
prices  have  also  dropped.  Unfortunately, 
a  substantial  portion  of  tnese  price  de- 
creases have  not  been  passed  along  to 
the  consumer,  thus  continuing  to  dampen 
the  demand  for  beef. 

While  both  consumer  demand  and  beef 
production  have  dropped  on  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  other  countries  »uch  as  Japan 
and  the  Common  Market  nations  are  pro- 
ducing more  than  ever,  leading  to  an 
even  greater  world  surplus, 

Feedlots  have  been  hit  especially  hard. 
Many  of  the  lots  with  a  capacity  to  han- 
dle from  8,000  to  16,000  cattle  were  capi- 
talized by  investors  who  are  now  with- 
drawing their  money,  and  the  absence  of 
feedlots  of  this  size  could  leave  a  notice- 
able gap  between  the  relative  handful  of 
giant  feedlots  and  the  far  i^ore  numerous 
farm  and  ranch  cH^erationi. 

Mr.  President,  last  weejc,  following  a 
meeting  called  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  MansfBld,  I  joined 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  address- 
ing a  written  appeal  to  the  President  to 
take  immediate  action  to  alleviate  this 
problem.  I  repeat  that  s^peal  today  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  act  before  it  is  too 
late.  I 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
sununer  t^ipniaches,  an  lecaiiomic  tor- 
nado seems  more  likely  I  than  ever  to 
sweep  the  Nation's  Uvdrtock  industry 
into  serious  financial  trotule. 

The  papers  today  are  ifull  of  reports 
of  cattlemen  losing  bet^^een  $100  and 
$300  per  animal.  My  conversations  with 
ranchers  in  the  Richland,  Wash.,  area 
have  revealed  that  they  a^  working  im- 
der  a  $250  per*,head  deficit.  Hog  pro- 
ducers are  short  by  $30  per  hog. 

Across  the  Nation,  fid  amd  feeder 
cattle  prices  are  down  bjf  a  full  25  per- 
cent in  the  last  6  monl^;  hog  prices 
have  plummeted  .43  percejit. 

It  is  easy  to  portray  the  problem  as 
one  limited  to  the  livestock  indxistry;  but 
such  an  approach  is  daiikeroiis. 

The  same  storm  wUch  threatens 
bankruptcy  on  scores  of  smaller  breed- 
ers and  feeders  of  cattle  and  hogs  en- 
dangers the  stability  ol  the  financial 
community  which  has  supported  this  in- 
dustry. It  also  holds  thje  potential  for 
ftirther  meat  shortages  and  another 
roimd  of  escalating  meal  prices  for  the 
consumer. 

Unless  action  is  inltiatkl  and  put  into 
operation  soon — nmiors  of  cattle  and  hog 
producers  selling  from  bseeder  stock  will 
become  a  reality — ^bankifuptcy  will  top- 
ple many  producers — Amiericans  will  feel 
the  repercussions  In  the  form  of  less  beef 
and  pork  for  the  meat  counters  of  the 
future — new  shortages  will  certsdnly 
force  more  inflaticm  In  n>eat  prices. 

Very  simply,  the  livestock  trade  is  con- 
fronted with  a  sltuatloti  of  abundant 
supply    and   inadequate!  consumer   de- 
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mand.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  bring  sup- 
ply and  demand  closer  to  an  equilibrium 
for  the  sake  of  the  producer  and  the 
consumer. 

I  was  among  the  more  tlian  30  Senators 
who  met  last  Wednesday  morning  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  this  Industry.  As  a 
result  of  our  meeting,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
the  President  urging  him  to  take  two 
steps  to  bring  the  situation  in  hand.  One 
is  to  prohibit  the  dumping  of  excess 
world  meat  supplies  on  U.S.  markets. 
The  other  calls  for  a  step-up  in  govern- 
ment purchases  of  red  meat  and  poultry 
for  the  Armed  Forces  and  school  lunch 


program. 

The  real  irony  of  today's  situation  is 
that  the  cattlemen  are  getting  the  lowest 
price  in  10  years  for  their  animals.  Yet, 
housewives  are  continuing  to  pay  beef 
prices  at  the  supermarket  that  are  at 
near  all-time  highs. 

By  bringing  prices  at  the  meat  coimters 
down,  cOTisxuners  who  were  previously 
unable  to  purchase  meat  or  who  reduced 
their  consiunption  of  the  product  will  be 
better  able  to  afford  it.  With  lower  re- 
tail prices,  demand  will  rise  and,  in  tvuu, 
some  of  the  excess  supply  will  be  elim- 
inated. 

This,  Mr.  President,  should  be  the  crux 
of    any    program    to    help    the    food- 
producing  sector  of  our  economy  back 
onto  its  feet.  In  light  of  this,  I  have  asked 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  imme- 
idately  undertake  a  30-day  emergency  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  distribution 
of  income  between  farm,  processing  and 
retail  levels  and  to  make  these  findings 
known  to  me  in  a  written  report  no 
later  than  July  15,  1974.  I  specifically 
want  to  know  why,  with  the  farm  price 
of  beef  at  the  lowest  level  in  10  years, 
has  not  the  consumer  benefited  from  ex- 
cess meat  and  poultry  stocks  and  the  re- 
duced prices  paid  to  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers? Further,  we  should  know  whether 
any  price  gouging  or  other  acts  have 
taken  place  at  any  point  along  the  mar- 
keting chain  which  might  warrant  fur- 
ther investigation  or  possible  criminal 
prosecution.  Such  information  is  crucial 
if  we  are  to  develop  realistic  and  far- 
sighted  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the 
livestock  industry  and  of  the  meat-buy- 
ing public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  contents  of  my  letter  to 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman 
Lewis  A.  Engman  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

June  13,  1974. 

Hon.  Lewis  A.  Enoman. 

ChaiTman,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chaikman:  The  livestock  Indus- 
try today  Is  faced  with  a  crisis  of  grave  pro- 
portions. Without  swift  and  effective  action 
by  the  government,  many  of  the  nation's 
smaller  livestock  producers  are  destined  for 
certain  bankruptcy,  threatening  not  only  the 
future  of  the  livestock  trade,  but  also  the 
financial  stability  of  the  lending  Institutions 
that  have  supported  them.  Thus,  it  Is  crucial 
that  firm  steps  be  taken  now  to  restore  the 
industry  to  its  feet.  Failure  to  do  so  win  be 
felt  as'-well  by  the  consuming  public  which 
wlU  find  meat  in  short  supply  In  future  years, 
driving  prices  higher  stlU. 


The  rules  of  basic  economics  state  that  an 
oversupply  of  a  particular  commodity  should 
result  In  lower  prices  and  an  increase  In  con- 
sumer demand  In  reaction  to  the  price 
change.  This  rule  certainly  appUee  to  the 
beef,  hog  and  poultry  producers  who  are  suf- 
fering from  a  domestic  oversupply  of  their 
products  and  are  not  getting  enough  for  their 
animals  to  cover  production  costs.  The  beef 
producer,  m  fact,  Is  receiving  the  same  for  his 
cattle  as  he  did  10  years  ago.  What  applies  to 
the  producer  should  be  applicable  through- 
out the  marketing  chain,  yet,  for  some  rea- 
son, the  consumer  is  still  paying  Inflated 
prices  f<w  his  meat  and  poultry.  Why  hasnt 
the  consumer  benefited  from  excess  meat  and 
poultry  stocks  and  the  reduced  prices  paid 
to  the  nation's  farmers? 

I  am  asking  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission immediately  undertake  a  30-day 
emergency  mvestlgatlon  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  Income  between  farm,  proc- 
essing and  retaU  levels  and  to  make  these 
findings  known  to  me  In  a  written  report  no 
Uter  than  July  15,  1974.  This  report  should 
also  reveal  whether  any  price  gouging  or 
other  acts  have  taken  place  at  any  point 
along  the  marketing  chain  which  might  war- 
rant further  investigation  or  possible  crimi- 
nal prosecution.  Such  information  Is  vital  if 
we  are  to  develop  reaUstlc  and  far-sighted 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry and  of  the  meat-buying  public 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

US.  Senator. 


THE  OIL  AND  GAS  DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
address  the  Senate  concerning  the  cur- 
rent and  remarkable  onslaught  on  the  oil 
and  gas  depletion  Edlowance.  At  the  out- 
set it  seems  logical  to  define  the  nature 
and  functions  of  depletion,  for,  once  im- 
derstood,  that  i-nswers  the  attacks  of  the 
various  critics  of  the  allowance  for 
depletion. 

It  is  fundamental  td  our  concept  of  tax 
equity  that  capital  should  not  be  taxed. 
Because  we  claim  to  believe  in  free  en- 
terprise and,  therefore,  nontaxation  of 
capital,  we  permit  a  manufacturer — by 
way  of  example — to  recover  his  capital 
outlays  from  income  by  means  of  a  de- 
duction for  depreciation.  Thus  a  capital 
asset,  a  machine  for  example,  is  depre- 
ciated by  taking  its  book  cost,  dividing 
that  by  the  approximate  useful  life  of  the 
asset,  and  permitting  the  quotient  to  be 
taken  as  a  deduction  over  the  period  of 
years  of  the  machine's  useful  life. 

Section  611  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  follows  this  pattern  through  a  proc- 
ess called  cost  of  depletion.  However, 
there  are  problems  with  cost  depletion 
which  basically  revolve  aroimd  the  deter- 
mination of  cost.  It  has  become  largely 
accepted  in  recent  years  that  dry  holes 
represent  capital  outlays  just  the  same  as 
producing  holes.  The  anomaly  is  that  a 
dry  hole  in  north  Texas  can  not  sensibly 
be  included  as  part  of  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
ducing well  offshore  Louisiana. 

So  the  question  arises:  How  do  we  al- 
low the  producer  to  recover  capital  ex- 
pended on  dry  holes?  Another  problem 
is  value.  In  the  case  of  the  machine,  price 
imdoubtedly  reflects  value.  But  as  to  the 
producing  well,  how  does  one  know  Its 
actual  value?  There  is  no  way  that  one 
knows  for  certain  what  the  recoverable 
reserves  from  a  producing  well  in  a  given 


reservoir  will  be.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  reservoir  is  a  nonrenewable 
capital  asset.  So  the  issue  Is  Uw  do  we 
allow  the  producer  to  recover  the  full, 
imtaxed  value  of  the  capittil  asset  when 
we  do  not  know  what  that  value  is.  The 
answer  is  to  permit  the  property  owners 
to  deduct  a  percentage  of  the  gross  in- 
come realized  from  the  reservoir. 

The  same  treatment,  in  varying  per- 
centages, is  given  to  the  rest  ot  the  ex- 
tractive industries.  The  high  number 
given  oil  and  gas  reflects  the  high  per- 
centages of  holes  that  are  not  commer- 
cial producers.  About  eight  of  nine  ex- 
ploratory holes  are  completely  dry. 
About  1  in  50,  or  2  percent  are  commer- 
cial producers.  And  between  75  and  85 
percent  of  all  exploratory  wells  are 
drilled  by  independent  producers,  which 
are  the  individuals  and  companies  that 
engage  solely  in  the  business  of  produc- 
ing oU  and  gas. 

Several  points  become  apparent  when 
one  examines  the  glib,  and  usually  irra- 
tional, criticisms  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. First,  the  attacks  for  the  most  part 
are  designed  to  say  that  depletion  itself 
is  conceptually  bad  policy. 

If  that  is  true,  tiien  why  do  the  critics 
propose  only  to  withdraw  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas?  Conceptual 
criticisms  apply  to  the  depletion  allow- 
ance as  a  whole.  In  my  opinion,  the  choice 
we  make  should  not  single  out  the  oil  and 
gas  industry,  for  to  do  so  would  be  the 
rankest  discrimination.  Furthermore,  to 
do  so  betrays  the  real  motive  for  attacks 
on  the  depletion  allowance:  blind  hatred, 
rather  than  reason. 

Another  question  that  occurs  is  if  we 
get  rid  of  depletion,  why  should  we  not- 
substitute  for  the  depletion  allowance 
the  election  under  section  631  of  the  code 
which  permits  capital  gains  treatment 
of  income  from  the  sale  of  timber,  coal 
and  iron  ore?  That  is  but  another  way  of 
recognizing  the  depletable  nature  of  the 
asset. 

Section  632  of  the  code  sparks  consid- 
erable interest.  Underpinning  all  of  this 
hysteria  over  the  depletion  allowance  is 
the  claim  that  oil  and  gas  prices  are  too 
high  and  profits  are,  say  some  of  the  more 
strident,  obscene.  This  condition  has 
come  about,  it  is  said,  because  the  indus- 
try is  noncompetitive. 

Section  632  sets  the  maximum  tax  on 
a  bona  fide  sale  of  an  oil  and  gas  property 
at  33  percent.  I  am  told  that  if  the  de- 
pletion allowance  is  lost,  the  major  com- 
Iianies  will  not  be  as  badly  impacted  as 
the  independents.  I  am  also  told  that  the 
independents  will  be  better  advantaged, 
insofar  as  their  capital  is  taxed,  by  sell- 
ing their  properties  to  a  major  company 
and  taking  the  treatment  under  section 
632.  The  result:  withdrawal  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  will  create  the  non- 
competitive industry  tliat  some  claim 
now  to  exist. 

Some  will  claim,  of  course,  that  such 
an  incentive  should  be  removed  from  the 
code.  The  short  answer  to  that  is  that 
the  effect  will  be  to  kill  the  independent 
absolutely.  It  would  merely  increase  tlie 
disincentive  to  remain  in  the  business. 

All  of  this  discussion  so  far  is  fine  in- 
tellectual exercise.  However,  here  is  the 
gut  question:  How  will  v,'itlidrawal  of  the 
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depletion  allowance  increase  oil  and  gas 
supplies?  More  precisely:  Can  the  pro- 
ponents of  withdrawal  guarantee  that, 
in  this  time  of  crisis,  their  action  will  not 
exacerbate  the  shortage? 

The  answer  is  that,  of  course,  they 
cannot.  There  is  a  difTerence  of  great 
magnitude  in  this  time  of  the  energy 
crisis  between  vague  claims  that  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  depletion  allow- 
ance is  an  incentive  to  production  and 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  Itnow — and  there 
is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  to 
the  contrary — whether  repeal  of  deple- 
tion on  oil  and  gas  properties  will  am- 
plify the  shortfall.  The  burden  of  proof 
is  squarely  on  the  proponents,  and  they 
alone  shall  bear  the  blame  for  their 
actions. 

One  thing  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary should  the  depletion  allowance  be 
withdrawn:  Price  controls  on  crude  oil 
and  gas  must  also  be  withdrawn.  The 
critics  claim  the  allowance  is  a  subsidy. 
If  that  is  so,  it  presently  provides  in- 
come that  is  not  reflected  in  price.  If  the 
thought  is  that  the  user  must  pay  the 
full  bill  for  his  energy  use,  the  producer 
must  be  allowed  to  recover  his  full  eco- 
nomic costs.  In  the  event  the  depletion 
aUowance  is  withdrawn,  the  producer  will 
only  be  able  to  do  so  if  price  is  left  to 
fir  d  its  own  level.  That  will  occur  as  the 
world  Is  in  a  surplus  position  at  pres- 
ent, there  is  no  embargo,  and  the  price 
of  foreign  crude  is  higher  than  that  of 
domestic.  In  fact  to  release  the  price 
would  exert  some  healthy  downward 
pressure  on  world  prices  over  the  long 
run. 

As  a  closing  note,  I  recall  the  adage 
that  the  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions.  I  am  certain  that  the  desire 
to  provide  exemption  increases  to  Ameri- 
can families  is  well  iptentioned.  But  to  do 
it  at  the  expense  of  aggravating  the  pe- 
troleum shortage  is  absolutely  senseless. 
If  petroleum  prices  are  permitted  to  rise, 
the  loss  of  depletion  will  be  reflected  in 
prices  sufficiently  higher  to  eat  away  a 
large  portion  of  the  tax  break.  If  they 
are  not  permitted  to  rise,  we  will  be  able 
to  save  by  not  buying  the  petroleum, 
petroleimi  product,  natural  gas  and  elec- 
tricity that  is  not  available,  or  by  paying 
a  higher  price  for  externally  produced 
•  sources  of  energy. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  measure  coming  before 
the  Senate  soon  of  considerable  pub- 
lic interest — the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  Act,  S.  707.  Businessmen  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  and  a  number  of 
Senators  have  spoken  on  this  far- 
reaching  bill  that  would  give  broad, 
sweeping  powers  to  a  consumer  advocate. 
I  believe  each  of  us  needs  to  reflect 
seriously  on  this  bill  before  and  during  its 
consideration  in  the  Senate.  In  reading 
the  committee  report,  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  public  agencies  do  not  speak 
for  or  protect  the  consumer  or  the 
public;  that  Oovemment  agencies  are 


captive   of    the   business   organizations 
they  were  created  to  regulftte. 

Perhaps  we  should  refle<}t  briefly,  Mr. 
President,  on  the  basic  concept  of  our 
Government.  We  like  to  brieve  that  the 
only  purpose  for  goverrmiedt  at  any  level 
is  to  serve  people.  That  tl  e  sovereignty 
or  ultimate  will  resides  in  t  le  people  col- 
lectively, that  the  people  ca  n  bring  about 
a  change  in  government  v  hen  it  is  not 
representing  the  public  w:  U.  If  a  given 
Grovernment  agency  is  not  acting  in  the 
public  interest,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
replace  the  executive  head,  the  person  in 
charge,  with  one  who  will  represent  the 
public  interest. 

I  believe  we  should  also  i  ;flect  on  what 
a  consumer  is.  The  act  c  efines  a  con- 
sumer as  "any  individual  1  ?ho  uses,  pur- 
chases, acquires,  attempts   o  purchase  or 
acquire,  or  Is  offered  or    umished  any 
real  or  personal  propert;  ,  tangible  or 
intangible  goods,  services,  or  credit  for 
personal,  family,  or  houset  old  purposes." 
This    appears    to    includf    everyone.    I 
believe  serving  the  consiun  Jr  and  serving 
the  public  interest  is  the   same.  All  of 
us  are  consumers.  It  also  seems  obvious 
that  every  Govermnent  of  icial  should  be 
imbued  with  the  public  in  ;erest,  regard- 
less  of   the   agency   or   tie   branch   of 
Government  in  which  he  serves.  But  we 
have  no  assurance  that  an  individual 
selected  to  head  a  consumer  protection 
agency  would  be  more  re;  iresentative  of 
the  public  interest  than  t;  le  head  of  any 
of  our  existing  agencies  o  I  Government. 
However,  to  create  a  consumer  agency 
to  look  over  the  should  ;r  of  existing 
agencies  implies  that  the]  are  not  doing 
their  jobs  and  is  an  unws  rranted,  broad 
smear  of  existing  Govenment  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Perh  ips,  in  exercis- 
ing   legislative     oversigh ;,     we    should 
examine  into  the  various  Government 
agencies,  change  the  la\s(  where  neces- 
sary and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
executive    branch,    remote    from    oCBce 
anyone  who  is  not  actini;  in  the  public 
interest.    It   certainly    wauld    have    an 
adverse  effect  upon  a  given  agency  to 
have  a  public  "consumer  advocate"  ap- 
pealing a  decision  it  made  to  the  courts 
and  would  result  in  on ;  agency  con- 
testing the  action  of  anot  ler  agency,  the 
United  States  against  th^  United  States. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  pior  administra- 
tive procedure  and  I  beleve  if  we  look 
at  the  various  sections  pf  this  bill,  we 
will    see    example    after    example    of 
something    approaching    common    law 
barrotry — needlessly  stirring  up  of  strife, 
quarrels  and  litigation,  controversy  and 
division   within    our    Government.   We 
should    ask   if    this    is  {in    the    public 
interest?  And  think  hardland  long  before 
adopting  S.  707.  I 

Certainly  we  do:  not  want  to  create 
a  new  Govenmient  agency,  a  Franken- 
stein monster,  over  whict  even  the  Con- 
gress will  have  little  control.  I  would  hope 
that  the  leadership  will  ilot  schedule  this 
bill  for  floor  considerai  ion  until  after 
the  Independence  Day  recess  and  that 
when  it  does  come  befire  the  Senate, 
we  will  have  a  full  dUcussion,  lasting 
over  a  period  of  days,  in  |?hich  individual 
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Members  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
fully  air  their  views. 

During  the  debate  we  might  also  con- 
sider the  proper  function  of  att  individual 
in  looking  after  his  own  interest,  the 
function  of  the  State  as  \'ell  as  the 
proper  function  of  the  Fede:al  Govern- 
ment. More  proper  to  have  it  i  it  the  State 
level,  closer  to  the  individual  :itizen,  and 
more  familiar  with  his  vievs  than  an 
appointed  Federal  oCBcial? 

Under  the  statement  of  findings,  the 
bill  states  that  consiuners  su  fer  because 
of  lack  of  effective  representi  ition  before 
Federal  agencies  and  courts   giving  the 
appearance  that  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  protect  the  indi  vidual  from 
the  Federal  Government.  1 1  also  f  rds 
that  a  new  Government  ag«ncy  is  nec- 
essary to  represent  the  inte  -est  of  con- 
sumers   before    Federal    agencies    and 
courts  and  that  this  new  agsncy  sho' M 
bs  an  independent  one  est  iblished  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  represent  ng  the  con- 
sumer. It  would  create  anot  ler  layer  of 
Government  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
consumer,  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
rublic    in   matters    before    an    existins 
Government  agency.  I  find  lo  provision 
fir  the  policing  or  any  check  on  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  Apparently  tha 
Administrator    of    that    Agency    would 
determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  con  sumer  or  the 
general  public.  For  example,  on  page  53 
of  the  bill,  the  statement  is  made  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  ad   to  promote 
protection  of  consumers  wit  ti  respect  to, 
among  other  things,  the  prevention  of 
unfair  and  deceptive  trade  p  ractices.  Yet, 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  F  ederal  Trade 
Commission  is  to  safeguard  the  consum- 
ing public  by  preventing  the  dissemina- 
tion of  false  or  deceptive  ac  vertisemenls 
of  food,  drugs,  cosmetics  and  therapeu- 
tic devices  and  other  unf ai  •  and  decep- 
tive practices.  I  understand  that  to  some 
extent  this  duplicates  the  f i;  notion  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administra  ion  but  that 
these  two  agencies  amicabl/  resolve  the 
jurisdictional    conflict    between    them- 
selves. Yet,  the  act  would  create  a  third 
agency  to  represent  the  corsuming  pub- 
lic. Are  we  to  say  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  not  protect^g  the  public 
against  unfair  and  deceptive  acts  and 
practices  as  required  by  latw?  The  pro- 
posal permits  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency   to   intervene   not  J  only   among 
Government  agencies  but  m  the  courts, 
including   the   Supreme   Court   of  the 
United  States.  , 

Having  worked  for  a  number  of  years 
with  the  DMfartment  of  Justice,  I  am 
aware  that  It  has  plenary  authority 
imder  the  l&\  and  Executive  orders  to 
represent  the  Govermnent  in  suits  to 
which  the  Government  is  a  party.  The 
Congress  should  be  verw  cautious  in 
dividing  this  authority  to  represent  the 
Federal  Government  in  thej  courts.  To  do 
so  might  well  result  in  inconsistencies  of 
Government  positions  before  the  courts. 
Certainly  it  would  be  an  Imposition  on 
the  American  taxpayer  to  have  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  file  one  set  of  briefs 
and  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  at 
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taxpayers'  expenses,  to  file  a  brief  repre- 
senting a  different  point  of  view. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  on  page  59  of 
the  bill  that  the  function  of  the  Admin- 
istrator would  be  "to  inform  the  appro- 
priate committees  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  the  activities  of  the  agency  and 
testify,  when  asked  or  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, before  the  committees  of  Congress 
on  matters  affecting  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers." 

This  appears  to  mean  that  Congress 
would  create  an  agency  and  give  tlie  Ad- 
ministrator the  authority  to  lobby  with 
individual  Congressmen  and  before  our 
various  committees  regarding  his  con- 
cept of  what's  best  for  the  American 
public. 

As  I  understand  the  proposal,  the  new 
agency  would  have  ao  regulatory  func- 
tion but  would  intervene  in  an  effort  to 
see  that  existing  agencies  are  properly 
performing  their  prescribed  duties.  For 
example,  on  pages  59  and  60  of  the  bill. 
It  Is  provided  that  the  Administrator 
shall  include  in  his  aimual  report  a  state- 
ment on — 

The  performance  of  Federal  agencies  and 
the  adequacy  of  their  resources  In  enforcing 
consumer  protection  laws  and  In  otherwise 
protecting  the  interest  of  consumers,  and  the 
prospective  results  of  alternative  consumer 
protection  programs; 

Would  this  not  also  duplicate  the 
watchdog  fimction  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget?  Are  we  to  assume 
that  Americans  are  unable  to  look  after 
their  own  personal  affairs  and  that  a  bu- 
reacratic  representative  must  appear  be- 
fore a  Federal  regulatory  agency,  a  court, 
or  a  committee  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tect their  interest?  We  used  to  pride  our- 
selves on  the  self-reliance  of  the  aver- 
age American.  Over  the  years  we  have 
achieved  higher  educational  levels  but 
this  act  would  have  you  believe  that  we 
are  now  less  able  to  look  after  our  own 
interests. 

There  was  a  time  in  American  his- 
tory when  business  enterprise  was  un- 
regulated but  that  certainly  is  not  true 
today.  Not  only  has  the  Government,  over 
the  years,  regulated  business  more  and 
more  but  I  believe  that  the  business  com- 
munity has  become  more  conscious  of 
the  public  interest.  This  act  would  have 
you  believe  that  all  businessmen  are  out 
to  swindle  the  public,  that  the  individual 
is  unable  to  protect  himself,  that  existing 
Federal  agencies  are  incapable  or  un- 
willing to  protect  the  consumer  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  create  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy  not  held  captive  by  pri- 
vate industry.  Of  course,  the  question 
could  well  be  raised,  if  the  same  reason- 
ing is  adopted,  as  to  how  soon  the  con- 
sumer protection  agency  would  be  cap- 
tured. It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal 
ipnores  the  market  processes,  the  com- 
petition between  various  producers  of 
goods  and  services  which  helps  to  protect 
the  American  consumer,  who  can  com- 
pare the  various  products  on  the  mar- 
ket to  determine  whether  he  wants  to 
purchase  one  or  another,  who  can  con- 


sider the  reputation  of  the  maniif  acturer 
for  competence  and  integrity. 

If  we  assimie  as  this  proposal  appears 
to  do,  that  existing  Government  agen- 
cies are  not  performing  the  fimctlons 
for  which  they  were  created,  if  there  is 
malfeasance  in  office  among  the  officials 
of  regulatory  agencies,  it  would  seem 
preferable  to  fire  the  officials  than  to 
create  another  level  of  government  to 
protect  the  public.  The  concept  of  cre- 
ating an  addlticMial  level  of  government 
when  confidence  is  lost  could  go  m  ad 
infinitum.  There  Is  no  asstirance  that  the 
administrator  of  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  would  be  any  more  depend- 
able than  anyone  else.  And,  I  wonder  if 
the  individual  Senators  and  various 
committees  of  the  Congress  need  an- 
other Government  bureaucrat  to  appear 
and  advise  them  on  what  is  best  for  the 
American  people. 

My  mail  at  least  indicates  that  the 
people  of  Virginia  are  not  inhibited  in 
telling  me  what  they  think  about  pend- 
ing legislation  and  the  various  issues 
confronting  the  country.  I  wonder  if  the 
same  is  not  true  of  the  citizens  of  each 
State  of  the  Union.  Not  only  would  the 
administrator  of  this  proposed  new 
agency  tell  the  Congress,  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  courts  what  is  best  for  the 
consumer  or  the  public  but  once  he  is 
appHJinted  for  a  term  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  President,  he  could  be  re- 
moved only  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  with  the 
power  to  decide  what  is  best  for  all  of  us. 
He  would  be''an  advocate  of  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  in  the  public  interest  and  his 
determination  would  not  be  reviewable 
by  any  agency  of  Government,  any 
court,  or  any  instrumentality  during  his 
term  of  office.  I  doubt  that  we  could  find 
any  individual  with  the  complete  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  perform  the  function 
of  this  office. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  go  into  each  provision  of  the 
proposal  before  the  measure  comes  to 
the  floor  for  consideration  and  my  re- 
marks <mly  touch  on  the  bill  in  a  very 
general  way.  But  before  we  act  upon 
such  a  far-reaching  proposal  and  estab- 
lish a  tax-supported  agency  purportedly 
to  protect  the  consumer,  I  hope  we  will 
examine  every  phase  of  the  bill.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  proposal  would  act 
counter  to  its  intention  and  create  such 
imcertainty  and  chaos  within  the  Gov- 
ernment, among  businessmen  and  in  the 
marketplace,  that  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services  would  be  increased,  taxes  would 
be  raised  and  that  it  would  be  harmful 
to  the  very  one  it  is  intended  to  help — 
the  consumer  or  the  individual  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Its  broad  scope  requires  the 
most  careful  examination. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  very  elo- 
quent and  penetrating  analysis  of  this 


bin.  There  Is  a  chance  of  its  being  called 
up  later  this  month  or  next  month.  I 
know  that  the  Senator's  fine  remark 
will  have  great  influence  on  the  mrai- 
bership  and  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will 
expand  on  hi;,  views  regarding  the  bill 
when  it  comes  before  the  Senate  and 
that  he  will  make  the  same  arguments 
at  that  time  that  he  has  so  forcefully 
made  on  this  occasion. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  kind  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  Alabama.  I  know  that 
he  shares  the  same  concerns  I  have  about 
the  bill.  I  feel  that  we  should  bring  every 
point  in  the  bill  that  we  feel  is  against 
the  public  interest  to  the  attention  of 
individual  Senators. 

The  bill  should  be  defeated. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  I^i- 
dent,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business;  and  I  yield 
back  the  time  that  was  under  my  con- 
trol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  morn- 
ing business? 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  BARTLETT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent,  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimotis  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  next,  after  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmirk)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW AND  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators  on 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  make  the  same  request  for  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  10 
A.M.  ON  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY  OP  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
and  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Thursday,  it 
stand  in  adjournment,  respectively,  un- 
til the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BlUs.  1973"  (with  an  sccomganying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Oonunittee  #n  Commerce. 
Report    or   thk   Advibobt    Commission    on 
intbuiationai.  education4fc.  and  cultttkai. 
Affairs  | 

A  letter  from  the  Cbairmian  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  tibnsmlttlng  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  re^rt  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  calendar  yeat'  1973  (with  ac- 
companying report ) .  Ref  errec)  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.        i 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  Ocneral 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  OpmptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur 
siiant  to  :  iW,  a  report  entitled  "Improve- 
ments Needed  In  U.S.  Contractor  Training 
of  Republic  of  Vietnam  Ariqed  Forces  (with 
an  accompanying  report) . 
Committee  on  Government 
A  letter  from  the  Acting 
eral  of  the  United  States  t 
suant  to  law,  a  report  ent 
Ceiling  on  Expenditures  1 
Costs  but  the  Ceiling  Was  txceeded,''  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  JRef erred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government!  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  domptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Improving 
Administration  of  the  Uniform  Plan  of 
Health  Insurance  for  Fede; 
Retired  Before  July  1,  1 
companying  report)  .\  Refer 
mlttee  on  Government  O] 
A  letter  from  the  Acting 
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Beports  Concerning  Visa  :  i>ETrnoNs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commission  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturall^tion  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  lawj  reports  con- 
cerning visa  petitions  which  uave  been  ap- 
proved (with  accompanying  papers) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  thf  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  o^  Health, 

EdVCATION,  and  WEI.RARE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  o<  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  criteria  to  be  used 
in  the  designation  of  medicallv  underserved 
areas  and  population  groups  |(with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred] to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Vlelfare. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Environmental 
Protection  AcENCCr 

A  letter  from  the  Envlronniental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting  a  dra^t  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  for  2  years  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Comniittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agen( 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaltlon  to  extend 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act!  as  amended, 
for  1  year  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ppblic  Works. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 

Proposed   Legislation    by    the   Department 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed   legislation   to   repeal   certain   acta 
making  permanent  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizing annual  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  (With  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Approval  of  Loan  by  the  REA 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Rural 
Electrification  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  statement  in  connection  with  the  approval 
of  a  loan  to  Buckeye  Power,  Inc.,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  (With  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I>ROPOSED  Projects  by  the  Army  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  of  Defense   transmitting,   pursuant   to 
law.  a  list  of  facilities  projects  proposed  to 
be  undertaken  for  the  Army  Reserve  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research  and  Sanctu- 
aries Act  for  2  years  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

All  Electric  Homes,  Annual  Bills,  1973 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  "All  Electric  Homes,  Annual 


eral  of  the  United  States  tBansmlttlng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  enl|ltled  "Review  of 
Selected  Communicable  Ditease  Control  Ef- 
forts" (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  i  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  ttansmittlng.  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  'Identifying 
and  Eliminating  Sourcei  of  Dangerous 
Drugs:  Efforts  BelngMade,  but  Not  Enough" 
(with  ar.  accompanying  rejort).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Govern  nent  Operations. 
Project  Proposal  of  the  1  [evada  Irrigation 
District,  Gr«ss  Vai.  ;j:y,  Calif. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  re  sorting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  receipt  of  a  pi  oject  proposal  for 
a  loan  of  $1.6  million  to  supplement  its  origi- 
nal loan  from  the  Nevada  Irrigation  District 
of  Grass  Valley.  Calif.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Ini  ular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Concession  Cc  ntract  at  Lake 

Mead  National  Recri  :ation  Area 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transteltting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  propos<  d  concession  con- 
tract for  continuation  of  ( ertaln  services  to 
the  public  at  the  Boulder  Beach  Site  within 
Lake  Mead  National  Recn  atlon  Area  (with 
an  accompanying  report)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  anl  Insular  Affairs. 
Audit  Report  or  the  N  vval  Sea  Cadet 

Corps 
A  letter  from  the  Chair  nan  of  the  Board 
of  the  U.  8.  Naval  Sea  Cadi  it  Corps  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  th«  annual  audit  re- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  fending  March  31, 
1974  (with  an  accompantlng  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  an  the  Judiciary. 

Orders  Entered  by  the  ]  m  migration  and 
Naturalization  Service 

A  letter  from  tjie  Cot  unlssioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  |  Natui  allzatlon  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  1  o  law,  copies  of 
orders  entered  by  t|he  Ser  rice  In  the  case  of 


certain  persons  (wl 


Referred  to  the  Commute '.  on  the  Judiciary 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  thd  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3474.  A  bill  to  amend  ihe  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
(Kept.  No.  93-935) ;  and 

S.  3476.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1291  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1901,  relating  to  marriage 
licenses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept 
No.  93-936). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
ments: 

S.  2681.  A  bUl  to  amend 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind  lb  provide  for  a 
strengthening    of    the    progrun    authorized 
thereunder,  and   for  other  purposes    (Rept 
No.  93-937). 

By  Mr.  JACBBON,  from  thd 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  vf  ithout  amend- 
ment: 

S.   3188.   A  biU   to  establlte   the 
Belmont  House  National  Hiitoric  Site 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  Nd.  93-938) 


ihe  Committee 
with  amend- 

the  Randolph - 


Committee  on 


,h  acca  npanylng  papers.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  I  ILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUT  IONS 

The  following  bills  anc   joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  rea<  1  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indipated: 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3651 .  A  bill  to  amend  trie  Public  Heall  h 
Service  Act  to  restrict  the  recovery  of  Fed- 
eral funds  where  such  funils  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  approved  projects  H'lthln  the  same 
State.  Referred  to  the  ComfUttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
ByMr.ERVIN: 

S.  3652.  A  bill  to  ensure  tlie  separation  of 
constitutional  powers  and  t<  ensure  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  with  respect  to  the 
commission  of  crimes  by  Officers  and  em- 


Sewall- 
and 


ployees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral, Government,  and  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral elections,  to  remove  enforcement  re- 
ponslbllities  in  such  cases  from  Individuals 
with  actual  or  apparent  conflicts  of  Interest, 
and  to  establish  an  Independent  Public  Pros- 
ecutor. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  3653.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   BBLLMON    (for   blmseU   and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  3654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
ByMr.  BELLMON: 
S.  3655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mondale,  and  Mr.  Cook)  : 
S.  3656.  A  bUl  making  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for 
reimbursement  of  costs  of  construction  of 
treatment  works  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By   Mr.   RIBICOFF    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Weicker,    Mr.    Griffin,    Mr.   McIn- 

tyre,   Mr.   Cotton,   Mr.   Hart,   Mr. 

Javits,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Pastore)  : 

S.  3657.  A  bUl  to  exempt  State  lotteries 

from  certain  Federal  prohibitions,  and  for 

other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

ByMr.  BIDEN: 
S.  3658.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers  and 
prospective  purchasers  of  condominium 
housing  units,  and  residents  of  structures 
being  converted  to  condominium  units,  by 
providing  for  disclosure  and  regulation  of 
condomlnliun  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  Mr.  Cook)  : 
S.  3659.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Little  League 
Baseball,  Incorporated",  approved  July  16, 
1964  (78  Stat.  325).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Rdb- 
icoFF,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  HtiMPHREY, 
Mr.     Kennedy,     Mr.     Nelson,     Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  TuNNEY,  Mr.  McIntybe,  Mr. 
Biden,  and  Mr.  Case)  : 
S.  3660.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (the  "Act"). 
Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MONTOYA    (for  hlmseU  and 

Mr.  Domenici)  : 

S.J.  Res.  215.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  first  Saturday  in  April  of  each  year  as 

"N.^tional  Brotherhood  Day."  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.  TOWER: 
S.  3651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  restrict  the  re- 
covery of  Federal  funds  where  such  funds 
shall  be  applied  to  approved  projects 
within  the  same  State.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfai'e. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to 
day  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  restrict  the 
recovery  of  Federal  funds  where  such 
funds  shall  be  applied  to  approved  proj- 
ects within  the  same  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hill-Burton  hospi- 
tal construction  program  which  first  be- 
gan in  1946  was  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  by  the  Hospital  and  Med- 
ical Facilities  Amendments  of  1964.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-443.  In  1968.  the  Hill-Burton 
program  was  extended  for  1  year  by  Pub- 
lic Law  90-574,  and  for  3  years  in  1970 
by  Public  Law  91-296.  In  the  immediate 
days  ahead,  the  Senate  will  again  take 
under  consideration  legislation  relating 
to  this  program. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  has  provided  a  system- 
atic method  of  planning  and  construct- 
ing hospitals  and  other  kinds  of  health 
facilities.  Through  this  program.  Federal 
funds  have  been  used  for  projects  that 
have  produced  literally  thousands  of  gen- 
eral, mental,  tuberculosis,  and  long-term 
care  beds.  In  addition,  this  program  has 
been  responsible  for  the  construction  of 
rehabilitation  centers,  public  health  cen- 
ters, diagnostic  and  treatment  centers, 
health  laboratories,  and  other  similar 
outpatient  facilities. 

The  Hill-Burton  program  has  made  a 
remarkable  impact  on  the  construction  of 
hospitals  and  other  health  facilities.  Yet, 
there  are  areas  in  my  own  State  and  in 
our  Nation  that  are  still  in  need  of  addi- 
tional general  hospital  beds  and  facilities. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  continuing  need 
for  modernization  and  renovation  of  hos- 
pitals and  health  facilities,  and  for  long- 
term  health  care  facilities  also. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  demonstrates  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  in  contin- 
uing the  program,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  remaining  areas  of  general  hospital 
bed  shortages  throughout  the  country. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  has  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  authorized 
by  this  legislation.  In  my  view,  that  re- 
sponsibility should  also  provide  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  the  necessary  legal  authority  to 
waive  recovery  of  a  Federal  grant  made 
to  a  public  or  nonprofit  hospital  or  medi- 
cal facility,  under  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  if  the  Secretary 
should  determine  that  the  merits  of  the 
particular  case  would  further  the  intent 
of  the  program  as  approved  by  Congress, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  nonprofit  or 
public  facility  Is  sold  to  proprietary  in- 
terests. At  present,  the  Secretary  has  no 
authorit'  under  the  act  to  make  an  ad- 
ministrative decision,  regardless  of  the 
circumstances,  in  a  case  where  a  chari- 
table institutior.  financed  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  is  sold  to  proprietary 
interests. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  consider  and 
possibly  render  an  administrative  deci- 
sion to  waive  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  Federal  funds  provided 
such  funds  are  applied  to  another  Hill- 
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Burton  project  within  the  same  State 
under  conditions  consistent  with  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legis- 
lation their  most  careful  consideration.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3651 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 600  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  2911)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"recovery 

"Sec.  600.  (a)  Except  as  provided  for  in 
subsection  (b),  if  any  faculty  with  respect 
to  which  funds  have  been  paid  under  sec- 
tion 606  shall,  at  any  time  within  20  years 
after  the  completion  of  construction — 

(1)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person, 
agency,  organization — 

(A)  which  is  not  qualified  to  file  an  ap- 
plication under  section  605,  or 

(B)  which  is  not  approved  as  a  transferee 
pursuant  to  section  604,  or  its  successor,  or 

(2)  cease  to  be  a  public  health  center  cr 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  bosiptal,  out- 
patient faculty  for  long-term  care,  or  re- 
hsbUltation  facility. 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  either  the  transferor  or  transferee  (or, 
in  the  case  of  a  facility  which  has  ceased  to 
be  public  or  nonprofit,  from  the  owners 
thereof)  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to 
the  then  value  (as  determined  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in 
the  district  covirt  of  the  United  States  f<x  the 
district  in  which  the  faculty  is  located)  of  so 
much  of  the  facility  as  constituted  an  ap- 
proved project  or  projects,  as  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost 
of  the  construction  or  modernization  under 
such  project  or  projects.  Such  right  of  re- 
covery shaU  not  constitute  alien  upon  said 
faculty  prior  to  judgment. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply — 

(1)  (A)  In  a  case  where  the  amounts  whlcb, 
were  it  not  for  this  subsection,  would  be 
recovered,  are  applied  to  another  project  or 
projects  within  the  same  State, 

(B)  such  other  project  or  projects  have 
been  approved  vinder  section  314,  or 

(2).  if  the  Secretary  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other 
owner. 

In  no  case  shall  transfer  of  moneys  not  re- 
covered, because  of  the  application  of  this 
subsection  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
total  costs  of  the  project. 


ByMr.ERVIN: 
S.  3652.  A  bill  to  insure  the  separation 
of  constitutional  powers  and  to  insure 
the  administration  of  justice  with  re- 
spect to  the  commission  of  crimes  by 
officers  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and' 
with  respect  to  Federal  elections,  to  re- 
move enforcement  responsibilities  in 
such  cases  from  individuals  with  actual 
or  apparent  conflicts  of  interest,  and  to 
establish  an  independent  public  prosecu- 
tor. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

public  prosecutor  act  or  1ST4 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,!  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  insui'e 
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the  administration  of  justice  with  re- 
spect to  the  commission  of  crimes  by  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  and  with  respect  to  Federal  elec- 
tions, to  remove  enforcement  responsi- 
bilities in  such  cases  from  Individuals 
with  actual  or  apparent  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  to  establish  an  independent 
public  prosecutor. 

One  of  the  effects  of  Watergate  and  its 
related  events,  has  been  a  questionirjg  by 
a  broad  cross-section  of  the  public  of  the 
effectiveness  of  our  institutions  of  Gov- 
ernment. In  recent  months  this  concern 
has  focused  on  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
particularly. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  held  hearings  March  26,  27.  28. 
and  April  2,  1974.  on  removing  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  from  political  in- 
fluence and  many  excellent  suggestions 
were  adduced  from  the  testimony  of  the 
distinguished  witnesses  who  testified. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  often 
discussed  concepts  proposed  to  deal  with 
these  problems  has  been  that  of  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor.  The  bill  I  introduce  in- 
corporates suggestions  made  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  Cutler  of  Washington,  one  pf  the 
witnesses  at  the  hearings,  and  others, 
concerning  a  permanent  pubUc  prose- 
cutor. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  Office  of 
Public  Prosecutor  within  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  public  prosecutor  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
a  term  of  6  years.  The  public  prosecutor 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  offenses 
committed  by  employees  and  officers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  employees 
and  officers  of  Presidential  or  Vice  Presi- 
dential campaign  organizations.  There 
would  be  a  deputy  public  prosecutor 
whose  party  affiliation  cannot  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  public  prosecutor. 
Both  the  public  prosecutor  and  the 
deputy  prosecutor  must  concur  in  any 
indictment.  Any  appointee  to  the  office 
of  public  prosecutor  must  agree  not  to 
occupy  any  other  office  under  the  United 
States  for  5  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recced, 
as  follows: 

S.  3653 
Be  it  enacted  by  tb*  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Public  Prosecutor 
Act  of  1«74". 
raronfcs  or  tact   and   oeciaration   or 

roiwosE 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  continued  vitality  of  American 
oonstltutlonal  OoTernment  requires  the  con- 
fidence at  the  electorate  that  the  laws  oi 
the  United  States  shaU  be  executed  faith- 
fully and  be  enforced  without  favor  against 
all  persons.  Including  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Oovemment  and  of  national  political 
parties,  and  without  conflicts  of  interests  on 
the  part  of  the  individuals  charged  with 
their  enforcement,  and  that  the  Integrity  of 
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the  electoral  processes  of  thp  United  States 
■taall  be  preserved; 

(2)  public  confidence  ill  the  faithful 
execution  and  fair  and  imf^rtlal  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  of  the;  United  States, 
and  m  the  electoral  process*  of  th^  United 
States,  requires  that  the  IndkvldualS'  official- 
ly Involved  In  such  activities  discharge  their 
responsibilities  free  of  conlUct  of  interest 
and  without  misconduct,  aind  free  of  the 
appearance  of  conflict  ol  Interest  or  mis- 
conduct; 

(3)  in  cases  Involving  c  Ticers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  executtve  bra  ich  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Individuals  Int  olved  In  Federal 
election  campaign  actlvltlet  the  danger  of 
political  considerations  Infli  lenclng  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  Un  ted  States  and 
those  ofiacials  under  his  sup«  rvUion  and  con- 
trol may  Impair  the;  vl6or<  us  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  laws,  may  li  ipalr  the  morale 
of  the  Department  of  3ustlM ,  and  may  there- 
by undermine  public  confide  ace  in  the  faith- 
ful execution  and  fair  and  1  npartlal  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  of  th  b  United  States 
and  in  the  electoral  process  ;s  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(4)  maintenance  of  sue  h  public  confi- 
dence requires  the  establlsl  iment  of  an  In- 
dependent office  charged  wl  h  ensuring  that 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  D  alted  States  are 
vigorously  enforced  against  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  brapich  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  against  miionduct  In  the 
course  of  presidential  election  campaigns. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish within  the  DepfirtmcBt  of  Justice,  an 
official,  Independent  of  the  1  "resident  and  the 
Attorney  Generaa,  empowered  and  author- 
ized to  take  such  steps  as  |Qay  be  necessary 
to  assure  the  pubUc  that  4ie  criminal  laws 
appUcable  to  the  conduct  o '  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  brunch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns are  vigorously  enforc  sd. 
TITLE  1— JUDICIAt  CODl   AMENDMENTS 

ESTABLISHMENT    Ol     OFFICB 

Sec.  101.  Title  28.  Unite  I  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  chapter  37  the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter: 

"Chester  39. — ^Public  iPaosEccrroR 
"Sec. 
"581. 


Establishment  of  Offi»e  of  Public  Pros- 
ecutor; Deputy  Pul^lic  Prosecutor. 
"582.  Term  and  vacancies. 
"583.  Qualifications. 
"584.  Removal. 
"685.  Jurisdiction. 
"586.  Powers. 

"587.  NoUflcatlon  to  At  ton  ey  General  of  Ini- 
tiation of  prosecut  on 
"688.  Actions  with  reject  to  an  Incumbent 

President. 
"589.  Administrative  provisions. 
"S  581.  Establishment    of    Office    of    Public 
Prosecutor;  Deputy  PubUc  Prosacu 
tor 
"(a)    (1)   There  is  established  within  the 
Department  of  Jxistlce  the  (office  of  the  Pub 
Iks  Prosecutor  (herelnafterj  referred  to  as  the 
•Office'),  which  shall  be  uider  the  direction 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor  fwho  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,!  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  I  Senate.  The  Pub- 
Uc Prosecutor  shaU,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  585  of  this  title,  ^xerclse  the  powers 
conferred  on  him  by  thls[  chapter  Indepen 
dent   of  supervision  by     " 
Attorney  General,  and  th' 
delegates. 

"(2)  There  shaU  be  In 
PubUc  Prosecutor  who  sh 
the  President,  by  and  wll 
consent  of  the  Senate, 

form,  In  addition  to  thosoi  duties  speclficaUy 
pre«crlbed  by  law,  such  duties  as  the  United 
SUtes  PubUc  Prosecutor  itay  direct. 


e   I*resldent,   the 
,r  subordinates  or 

le  Office  a  Deputy 
^1  be  appointed  by 
the  advice  and 
M  who  shall  per- 


"(3)  Any  Individual  holdlnf  office  under 
this  section  shall  not  accept  or  1  old  any  other 
office  under  the  United  Stages  whUe  so 
serving. 

"(b)(1)  The  Office  shall  br  administra- 
tively a  part  of  the  Departme  it  of  Justice, 
but  shall  be  located  In  pbysl  »lly  separate 
faculties. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1) ,  the  Public  Pros*  cutor  and  the 
Attorney  General  may  confer  l:  i  any  manner 
contemplated  in  this  chapter  oi  at  such  other 
ttane  and  In  such  other  mannc  r  as  either  of 
them  may  deem  appropriate. 
"(  582.  Term  and  vacancies 

"(a)(1)  The  Public  P'rosecutor  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  six  years  »nd,  except  as 
provided  for  In  subsection  (c)  (2),  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  to  a  consecu- 
tive term  as  PubUc  Prosecutor. 

"(2)  The  first  Deputy  PubJc  Prosecutor 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  t  iree  years  and 
each  subsequent  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  for  In  subsection  (c)  (2), 
no  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  aiall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment  to  a  ooi  isecutlve  term 
as  Deputy  PubUc  Prosecutor. 

"(b)  At  no  time  shall  the  Public  Prosecu- 
tor and  the  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  be  ap- 
pointed from  or  affiliated  with  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

"(c)(1)  In  the  event  of  th  (  dlsabUlty  of 
the  Public  Prosecutor  or  of  a  vacancy  In 
that  office,  the  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor 
shall  serve  as  Acting  Public  P  oeecutor  until 
the  expiration  of  such  dlsabllty  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  successor  to  fil  such  vacancy. 
Any  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Pu  bile  Prosecutor 
or  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  before  the  ex- 
piration of  a  term  prescribed  In  subsectloc 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  original  appoii  ttment,  except 
that  the  Public  Prosecutor  or  Deputy  Public 
Prosecutor  so  appointed  shal  serve  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  such  ter:  n. 

"(2)  Any  Individual  appointed,  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  to  fiU  an  unexpired  portion 
of  less  than  one  year  of  a  term  as  Public 
Prosecutor  or  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  shall 
be  eligible  to  be  reappointed  lor  a  full  term 
foUowlng  the  expiration  of  ^he  portion  of 
the  term  for  which  such  individual  was  first 
appointed. 
"S  583.  Qualifications 

"(a)  No  Individual  shall  be  Appointed  Pub- 
Uc Prosecutor  or  D^uty  Public  Prosecutor 
unless  such  individual —         [ 

"(1 )  Is  eUglble  to  receive  th4  security  clear- 
ance required  by  section  586  M)  of  this  title: 
"(2)  Is,  and  for  a  period]  of  at  least  15 
years  to  such  appointment,]  has  been,  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  law  before  the 
highest  court  of  a  State  or  States  or  of  the 
District  of  Colvimbla  and  at  liie  time  of  such 
appointment  Is  a  member  in  good  standing 
of  the  bar  of  at  least  one  such  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

"(3)  Is,  at  the  time  of  su<  h  appointment 
a  member  in  good  standing  6t  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  for 
a  period  of  at  least  ten  yeans  prior  to  such 
appointment  has  been  such  a  member. 

"(b)  No  individual  shall  take  the  oath  of 
office  for  the  position  of  PubHc  Prosecutor  or 
Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  linless  such  In- 
dividual has  agreed  In  writing  not  to  occupy 
or  assume  or  discharge  the  diitles  of  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  vacancies  in  which 
are  fiUed  by  popular  election!  for  a  period  of 
five  years  after  the  date  on  [which  such  in- 
dividual's services  as  Public  Prosecutor  or 
Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  are  terminated. 

"§  584.  Removal.  ' 

"(a)  The  PubUc  Prosecutor  or  Deputy  Pub- 
lic Proeecutor  may  be  removed  from  office  by 
the  President  only  for  negle^  of  duty,  mto- 
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conduct  In  office  amoimtlng  to  a  crime,  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or 
physical  or  mental  disability  persisting  for 
more  than  four  months. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  specify  In  writing 
and  with  precision  the  cause  for  which  any 
individual  serving  as  Public  Prosecutor  Is  re- 
moved pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  The  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  on  application  of  any  individual 
removed  as  Public  Prosecutor  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
a  civil  action  to  and  sbaU,  on  an  expedited 
basis,  bear  any  facts  bearing  on  the  dismissal 
of  such  individual.  Such  court  shall  deter- 
mine de  novo  whether  the  cause  specified  In 
subsection  (b)  exists,  and  order  appropriate 
relief. 
"i  585.  Jurisdiction 

"(a)  The  Public  Prosecutor  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  which  except  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (b),  shaU  be  con- 
current with  that  of  the  Attorney  General, 
to  exercise  the  powers  specified  In  section 
586  of  this  title  with  respect  to  any  matter 
that  be  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  in- 
volves the  commission  of  any  offense  specified 
In  section  310  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C.  269)  or  any  of  the 
following  provisions  of  title  18: 
"(1)  sections  2-4; 

"(2)    chapter   11    (except  sections  212-218 
and  224  thereof) ; 
"(3)  section  241  of  chapter  13; 
"(4)  chapter  19  (except  section  372  there- 
of) ,  If  the  conspiracy  Is  to  commit  any  sub- 
stantive offense  enumerated  In  this  section; 
"(6)   chapter  29  (except  sections  592-598, 
601,  604,  605,  and  612  thereof); 

"(6)  sections  1001,  1017  and  1018  of  chap- 
ter 47;  and 

"(7)   chapter    73    (except    sections    1601, 
1502,  1606-1508,  and  1611  thereof), 
committed  by — 

"(8)  the  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States; 

"(9)  an  individual  wbUe  serving  as  an 
officer  or  employee  (other  than  as  the  PubUc 
Prosecutor  or  the  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor) 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  If 
such  Individual  Is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
of  the  President  however  appointed; 

"(10)  an  Individual  while  serving  in  a  po- 
sition in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (other  than  In  the  Office  of  the 
PubUc  Prosecutor)  Usted  In  Schedule  C  to 
Rule  VI  of  the  ClvU  Service  Rules; 

"(11)  an  individual  whUe  holding  a  position 
as  personal  or  executive  assistant  or  secretary 
to  any  Individual  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(8)-(10): 

"(12)  an  individual  whUe  serving  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  a  political  party; 

"(13)  an  individual  while  serving  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  any  organization  or 
entity  organized  or  operated  to  further  the 
nomination  or  election  of  an  Individual  to 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States; 

"(14)  any  person  committing  a  violation 
of  any  provision  specified  in  paragraph  (6) 
of  this  subsection;  or 

"(16)  any  person  conspiring  with,  or  aid- 
ing or  abetting,  any  individual  referred  to 
in  this  subsection  to  commit  an  offense  re- 
ferred to  in  this  subsection,  or  any  person 
crlminaUy  conceaUng  the  commission  of 
such  offense,  or  any  Individual  designated  or 
nominated  to  serve  as  a  Federal  officer  re- 
ferred to  In  this  subsection  who  has  not  then 
a.ssumed  such  office. 

"(b)  The  Public  Proeecutor  shall  notify 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  initiation  or 
termination  of  an  Investigation  or  proceed- 
ing with  respect  to  any  matter  within  hla 


Jurisdiction  under  subsection  (a)  of  tbLi  sec- 
tion. After  the  receipt  of  any  such  notifica- 
tion and  while  any  investigation  or  proceed- 
ing to  which  any  such  notification  relates  Is 
pending,  the  Att<»iiey  General  shall,  and 
shall  cause  other  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to,  refrain  from  conducting 
any  Investigation  or  prosecution  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  matter  of  such  notifica- 
tion or  any  related  or  overlapping  matter, 
and  to  refrain  from  taking  any  related  ac- 
tion with  respect  thereto,  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  Public  Prosecutor  has  given 
prior  written  approval  thereof. 

"(c)  If  at  any  time  the  Attorney  General 
believes  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  an  in- 
vestigation conducted  under  his  supervi- 
sion Involves  or  Is  likely  to  Involve  any  mat- 
ter that  would  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  he  shall  promptly  notify 
the  PubUc  Prosecutor  thereof  and  of  the 
reasons  for  such  belief.  Upon  receipt  of  any 
such  notification,  the  Public  Prosecutor  may 
in  his  discretion  elect  to — 

"(1)  assume  sole  responsibility  for  any 
further  conduct  of  such  investigation; 

"(2)  participate  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  any  further  conduct  of  such  investi- 
gation; or 

"(3)  defer  to  the  ongoing  Investigation 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  which  case  the  Attorney  General  shaU 
keep  the  Public  Prosecutor  fully  Informed 
as  to  the  further  progress  of  any  such  in- 
vestigation. 
"5  586.  Powers 

"The  Public  Prosecutor  shall,  with  respect 
to  any  matter  within  his  Jurisdiction  under 
section  686  of  this  title,  have  full  power  and 
authority,  consistent  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to— 

"(1)  conduct  such  investigation  l^ereof 
as  he  deems  appropriate: 

"(2)  obtain  and  review  such  documentary, 
testimonial  or  other  evidence  or  information 
as  he  deems  material  thereto  as  may  be 
avaUable  from  any  source,  and.  If  In  the 
possession  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
(as  defined  In  Section  6001(1)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code),  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  652(b)  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  paragraph  (6)  thereof)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

"(3)  issue  appropriate  Instructions  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  other 
domestic  investigative  agencies  of  the  United 
States  (which  Instructions  shall  be  treated 
by  the  beads  of  such  agencies  as  if  received 
from  the  Attorney  General)  for  the  collec- 
tion and  delivery  solely  to  the  office  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor  of  Information  or  evidence 
relating  to  such  Investigation,  and  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  Integrity  and  conflden- 
tlaUty  of  aU  files,  records,  documents,  phys- 
ical evidence,  and  other  materials  obtained 
or  prepared  by  the  PubUc  Prosecutor; 

"(4)  receive  appropriate  national  security 
clearances  and  review  any  evidence  or  In- 
formation sought  to  be  withheld  on  the 
ground  that  It  is  classified  or  relates  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept evidence  or  Information  claimed  to  be 
subject  to  an  evidentiary  or  testimonial 
prlvUege  (Including  evidence  or  information 
claimed  to  be  prlvUeged  by  virtue  of  the 
necessity  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
executive  branch  of  its  remaining  confiden- 
tial): 

"(6)  Issue  subpentis  to  such  Individuals, 
entitles,  or  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  (or  any  agency  or  department 
thereof)  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  obtain 
any  evidence  or  information  be  Is  authorized 
to  obtain  and  review  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  or  (4) ,  and  Initiate  or  defend  appropri- 
ate proceedings  In  any  court  of  the  United 


States  of  competent  Jurisdiction  relating  to 
compliance  with  any  such  subpena; 

"(6)  determine  whether,  in  a  proceeding 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  or  any  other  pro- 
ceeding, to  contest  the  wittiholding  of  any 
evidence  or  information  he  is  authorized  to 
obtain  and  review  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
or  (4)  because  such  evidence  or  information 
Is  claimed  to  be  subject  to  an  evidentiary  or 
testimonial  privUege,  Including  a  claim  that 
such  evidence  or  Information  is  privileged  by 
virtue  of  the  necessity  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  executive  branch  of  Its  re- 
maining confidential; 

"(7)  conduct  proceedings  before  grand 
Juries; 

"(8)  make  application  to  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  part  V  of  title 
18  for  a  grant  of  Immunity  to  any  witness; 
"(9)  frame  and,  with  the  independent 
concurrence  of  the  Deputy  PubUc  Prosecutor 
and  subject  to  section  588  of  tills  title,  sign 
and  file  criminal  Indictments  and  Informa- 
tions, prosecute  criminal  proceedings  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  which  proceed- 
ings ShaU,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for 
In  this  chapter,  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  law  governing  the  conduct  of  such 
proceedings; 

"(iO)  conduct  such  civil  proceedings  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  enforce  any  pro- 
vision or  obtain  any  remedy  for  violation 
of  any  law  he  Is  charged  with  enforcing; 
and 

"(11)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  to  exercise  aU  other  powers  as  to  the 
conduct  of  criminal  investigations,  prose- 
cutions (Including  prosecutions  for  perjury 
committed  in  the  course  of  any  investigation 
or  Judicial  or  legislative  hearing  with  respect 
to  any  matter  vrithln  the  Jiirlsdictlon  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor),  clvU  proceedings),  and 
appeals,  within  his  Jurisdiction,  that  would 
otherwise  be  vested  exclusively  In  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  United  States  at- 
torney under  the  provisions  of  chapters  31 
and  35  of  this  title  and  any  regulation  prom- 
ulgated piusuant  to  either  such  chapter, 
and  act  as  attorney  fcx"  the  Government  in 
such  investigations,  prosecutions,  proceed- 
ings, and  appeals. 

"i  687.  Notification  to  Attorney  General  of 
Initiation  of  prosecution 
"(a)  The  Public  Prosecutor  may,  togethet 
with  the  Deputy  PubUc  Prosecutor,  sign  and 
file  any  indictment  rettirned  by  a  grand 
Jury  convened  at  his  request  or  under  his  di- 
rection and  may,  together  with  the  Deputy 
Public  Prosecutor,  sign  and  file  any  criminal 
Information,  with  respect  to  any  matter 
vrtthln  his  Jurisdiction  under  section  685  of 
this  title,  except  that  In  each  such  insttmce 
the  Public  Prosecutor  shall  give  the  Attorney 
General  five  days'  prior  written  notice  there- 
of. 

"(b)  If  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  disapproves  the  fiUng  of  any  Indict- 
ment or  Information,  or  any  subsequent  ac- 
tion or  position  taken  by  the  Public  Pros- 
ecutor in  the  course  of  any  Judicial  proceed- 
ing pursuant  thereto,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  be  entitled  to  appear  and  present  his 
views  amicus  cviriae  to  any  court  before 
which  any  such  proceeding  Is  pending. 
"i  588.  Actions  with  respect  to  an  incum- 
bent President 
"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  the  PubUc  Prosecutor  shall 
have  no  authority  to  Initiate  any  criminal 
proceeding  against  an  Individual  then  serv- 
ing as  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Public  Prosecutor  shal! 
have  authority  to  submit  any  evidence  or  In- 
formatlmi  obtained  by  him  which.  In  his 
judgment,  furnishes  reasonable  grounds  for 
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a  belief  that  an  Incumbent  President  has 
conunltted  any  Impeachable  offense  (Includ- 
ing, subject  to  the  i4>proTaI  of  the  court 
supervising  any  grand  Jury  convened  at  the 
request  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  any  relevant  report  prepared  by 
such  grand  Jury),  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"5  589.  Administrative  provisions 

"(a)  The  Public  Prosecutor  may  appoint, 
fix  the  compensation,  and  assign  the  duties 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  duties  and  functions  under 
this  chapter.  The  Public  Prosecutor  may  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experts  and  consiUtants 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3100  of  tlUe  5. 

"(b)  The  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  staff  as  may  be  furnished  him 
by  the  Public  Prosecutor,  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personal  as- 
sistants as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  Section  586(9) . 

"(c)  The  Public  Prosecutor  may  from  time 
to  time  make  such  provisions  as  he  considers 
appropriate  authorizing  the  performance  by 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
any  function  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  except 
the  fvmction  prescribed  by  section  688(b)  of 
this  title. 

*"(d)  The  Public  Proeecutor  is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  such 
niles  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  duties  and  functions  under  this 
chapter,  and 

"(2)  to  uUltee,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(e)  The  Public  Prosecutor  may.  In  his 
discretion,  appoint  such  Special  Assistants  to 
<llscharge  his  responElbllltles  (other  than  the 
responHbUlty  vested  In  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor pursuant  to  Section  588(b) )  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  matter  or  matters  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  PuhUc  Prosecutor 
under  Section  585. 

"(f)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Public 
ProMCUtor  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  is  auttaorlaed  ajid  directed  to  make 
Its  services,  equipment,  personnel,  facul- 
ties, Information  (Including  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statisUcs)  available  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  consistent  with  the 
laws,  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  In  the  per- 
formance,of  his  duties  and  functions.". 

"(g)  The  Public  Proeecutor  and  Deputy 
Public  Prosecutor  shaU  be  compensated  as 
provided  for  in  Sections  5313  and  5314  of  tiUe 
V,  provided  that  such  compensation  shall  not 
be  subject  to  diminution  during  the  period 
of  any  Individual's  tenure  as  Public  Prose- 
cutor or  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

INTZKLOCUTORY    APPEALS   FROM    CERTAl?, 
DKCISIONB 

Sec.  102.  Section  1292(a)  of  title  2S,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
pwragrapli  (3): 

(2)  by  striking  out  tlie  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
%  seimeolon  and  "and",  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

••(6)  Orders  of  such  district  courts  or  the 
Judges  thereof.  Issued  In  proceedings  relating 
to  compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued  by 
the  Public  Prosecutor  pursuant  to  section 
6W(5)  of  this  title,  quashing  any  svtch  sub- 
poena on  the  grounds  that,  at  enforcing  any 
such  subpoena  against  a  claim  that,  the  in- 
formation sought  to  be  obtained  thereby 
may  be  withheld  because  it  is  classified  or 
Mlates  to  the  w«i<Ti»i  security  of  the  United 
States,  or  bocaaae  snch  infcKinatloa  Is  rab- 
ject  to  an  e<rldentlar7  <»  testimonial  privi- 
lege, or  because  such  evidence  or  information 
Is  privileged  by  virtue  of  the  necessity  to  the 
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proper  functioning  of  the  etecutlve  branch 

of  Its  remaining  confidential.". 

TITLE  n— CRIMINAL  CODE  AMENDMENTS 

CONFLICTS   or   INTSRCST 

Skc.  201.  (a)  SecUon  202  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  b^  redesignating 
subsection  (^)  as  subsectlonj(c)  and  adding 
after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(b)  As  used  in  sections 
209  of  this  tltlt:  the  term  'o: 
Includes  the  Public  Prosecul 
Public    Prosecutor,    and   m( 
staff;  and  as  used  in  section 
the  term  'public  official'  incl 
Prosecutor,   the   Deputy 
and  professional  members  o: 

SBCRBCT    OF    KEC< 

Szc.  202.  (a)  Section  ISlOS  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
"Whoever";  and  | 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  jthereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)   It  shall  be  unlawflul  for  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States' or  of  any 
department  or  agency  ther^ot,  on  the  member 
of  any  grand  Jury  convened  ^t  the  request  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hubllc  Prosecutor 
who.   In   the   course   or   un4er   color   of   his 
duties  as  snch  officer,  employee  or  member 
has  had  any  direct  contact  with  an  employee 
or  officer  lawfully  participating  in  an  Investi- 
gation being  conducted  by  thn  Public  Prose- 
cutor' pursuant  to  section  5  36  of  title  28  by 
virtue  of  which  such  persoi  x  has  come  Into 
the  possession  of  any  evidenj  e  or  Information 
obtained  by  or  In  the  possess  ion  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor  or  the  jtroduct  of  an  Investigation 
conducted  by  the  Public  Pro  lecutor  pursuant 
to  such  section,  to  disclose,  or  to  cause  the 
disclosure,  or  In  any  mann(  r  to  further  the 
disclosure,  of  such  evidence   Information,  or 
product  to  any  person  other  ;han  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Office  of  tlu  Public  Prosecu- 
tor or  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  of  a 
court  In  which  a  grand  Jurj  convened  at  the 
request  or  under  the  dlrectl  on  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor  is  proceeding,  o '   (to  the  extent 
otherwise  prlvided  for  by  Kw)    to  a  person 
who  is  likely  to  or  has  becoi  xe  the  subject  of 
an  Investigation  by  the  Publ  c  Prosecutor,  ex- 
cept that  the  Public  Prose  :utor  may  make 
such  public  disclosure  as  Is  permitted  by  law 
of  such  Information  as  he   Jeems  necessary, 
approprtate,  or  required  by  »w  in  connection 
with  a  proceeding  Instituted  by  him  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Deputy  Ifubllc  Prosecutor. 
"(2)   Whoever    violates    t|ny    provision    of 
paragraph    (1)    of   this  sul^section  shall   be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  pf  not  less  than 
$1,000  or  more  than  925,000  and.  If  the  vU^- 
tion  is  wlUful,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
950,000  Of  Imprisoned  for  ope  year,  or  both. 
"(3)   Nothing  in  this  snteection  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  rubllc  Prosecutor 
from  taking  any  action  be  is  authorlEed  to 
take  under  section  588(b)   of  title  28,  or  to 
predtide  any  defendant  la  a  criminal  ease 
from  obtaining  any  infornjatlon  concerning 
grand  Jury  proceedings  or  In  the  possession 
of  a  prosecuting  official  of  ;he  United  States 
to  whicli   be   would  othewlse  by  law  be 
entlUed.". 

(b)  (1)  The  caption  of  se<  tlon  1905  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  t  >Uows: 
"S  1905.  Disclosure  of  conl  dentlal  informa- 
tion generally  aad  with  i«^>ect  to 
Investigations  ov  proceedings  cbn- 
dnctad  by  the  PbbUc  Proeecutor". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  <ai4pter  93  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  iTiBeiTiIng  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  Item  1005 
the  following:  "and  with  iie^>ect  to  Investi- 
gations or  proceedings  conducted  by  the 
Public  Prosecutor",  j 


TITLE  m — ^MISCELLAN  SOUS 


COMPENSATION 


Sec  301.  (a)  Section  5313  of 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(22)   Public  Proeecutor.". 

(b)  SecUon  5314  of  such  Utl^ 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  t  le 

"(56)  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor.' 

FACIUTIXS 

Sbc.    302.  The    Admlnlstratoi 
Services  shall  provide  the  Office 


<  Itle  5,  United 
aiding  at  the 


is  amended 
following : 


of  General 
of  the  Public 
Proeecutor  with  such  offices  and  support  fa- 
cilities as  may  be  necessary,  and  such  addi- 
tional offices  and  support  facilities  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  required^  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except  that  such 
offices  and  facilities  shall  be  poyslcally  sepa- 
rate from  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  of  any  division  ther 

AUTHOBIZATION  OF  AFFROF^IATIOMS 

l^c.  302.  There  are  authorize^  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  bel  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


by  request) : 
16  Rail  Pas- 
id  for  other 
smmittee  on 

Ident,  I  In- 


the    bill   be 


Jday  9,  1374. 


is  transmitted 
•tall  Passenger 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON 
S.  3653.  A  blU  to  amend 
senger  Service  Act  of  1970 
purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr. 
troduce  by  request,  for  apph>prlate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  19t0,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  l^ie  letter  of 
transmittal,  and  text  of 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  {printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  TSANSPokTATioN, 
Washington,  D.C.Jj 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There 
herewith  a  blU  to  amend  tbe 
Service  Act  of  1970  (the  "Act")  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  amendmetits  would  cor- 
rect certxUn  technical  deflclenoies  in  tiie  Act, 
provide  for  additional  autborteatloa  for  ap- 
propriations in  Fiscal  Year  lOtS,  Increase  by 
9200,000,000  the  maximum  aotonnt  of  loans 
and  other  obligations  that  may  be  guaranteed 
pursuant  to  the  Act,  revise  secltlon  601  of  the 
Act  to  provide  that  payments  %o  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporat 
would  be  subject  to  terms 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  \ 
and  to  remove  certain  direct ' 
tal  f eatxires  presently  contalc 
tlon,  and  amend  section  801 1  of  the  Act  to 
provide  that  the  Commission  shall  annually 
recommend  measures  to  assuie  an  adequate 
level  of  service.  I 

The  "Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1973" 
amended  section  601  of  the  Act  by  removing 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  attach  terms  and!  conditions  to 
grants  to  Amtrak.  It  also  ptovided  for  the 
concurrent  transmittal  to  Congress  of  any 
budget  reqiiests  or  estimates  submitted  to 
various  elements  of  the  Executive  Branch  and 
prohibited  any  agency  of  tHe  Government 
from  requiring  Amtrak  to  submit  legislative 
matters  to  It  prior  to  submlssioa  to  Congress. 
These  amendments  to  section  601  of  the 
Act  substantially  decreased  tbe  stewardship 
role  of  tbe  Executive  Branch  over  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  by  Amtrak.  Af  tbe  President 
indicated  in  bis  statement  Af  November  3, 
1973,  on  the  occasion  of  his  signing  the 
Amtrak  Improvement  Act,  tie  1973  amend- 
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ments  deprive  the  Executive  Branch  of  any 
meaningful  authority  to  review  In  advance 
the  spending  plans  of  Amtrak  or  to  exercise 
sensible  budgetary  and  legislative  control. 
The  imposition  of  the  restrictions  upon  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  control  was  most  unfortu- 
nate, because  It  baa  become  Increasingly 
clear  that  the  Amtrak  program  Is  becoming 
more  expensive  for  many  reasons,  such  as 
increases  In  railroad  operating  cost  and  tbe 
cost  of  capital  equipment  necessary  for  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Amtrak  program. 
Consequently,  fiscal  responsibility  within  the 
Executive  Branch  over  Amtrak's  progranas  in 
light  of  these  escalating  costs  Is  Imperative. 

A  further  consequence  of  the  restrictions 
was  to  remove  the  Executive  Branch  from  ef- 
fective participation  In  the  long-term  Inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  planning  process. 
The  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  permitted  Am- 
trak to  propose  long-term  programs  with 
major  impacts  to  the  Congress  without  prior 
review  by  the  Executive  Branch.  We  are 
therefor?  recommending  that  section  601  be 
amended  to  provide  appropriate  control  by 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Amtrak  budge 
and  legislative  program. 

The  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1973 
amended  section  801  of  the  Act  and  directed 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  is- 
sue regulations  necessary  to  provide  "ade- 
quate service,  equipment,  tracks,  and  other 
facilities  for  quality  intercity  passenger  serv- 
ice." On  December  27,  1973,  the  Commission 
Issued  Ex  Parte  277  (Sub.  No.  1),  Adequacy 
of  Intercity  Rail  Passenger  Regulations. 
While  those  regulations  may  contribute  to 
the  continued  Improvement  of  rail  passenger 
service  the  Department  pointed  out  in  Its 
Petition  for  Reconsideration  "that  we  woiHd 
be  remiss  in  our  duty  if  we  failed  to  express 
our  forebodings  about  the  Impact  of  some 
of  the  regulations  upon  Amtrak's  operations 
and  finances." 

We  strongly  support  the  need  for  quality 
rail  passenger  service,  but  such  service  should 
be  provided  at  a  cost  which  is  reasonable  to 
the  Corporation  and  to  the  public.  The  Im- 
position of  mandatory  regulations  by  the 
Commission  will  not  accomplish  these  twin 
objectives.  Ordinarily,  the  regulatory  process 
operates  within  the  framework  of  a  profit 
motivated  sector  of  the  economy.  That  frame- 
work provides  the  necessary  constructive 
tension  and  diversity  of  views  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  regulations  are  reasonable. 
Amtrak  does  not  operate  in  that  environ- 
ment. Amtrak  does  not  have  the  economic 
Incentives  to  question  and  oppose  where 
necessary,  the  Commission's  proposed  regula- 
tions since  historically  Amtrak's  Increased 
deficits  have  been  underwritten  by  increased 
subsidies  from  the  Federal  Government.  In 
addition  to  the  question  of  unnecessary  costs, 
the  Commission's  control  could  stifle  Am- 
trak's introduction  of  new,  better,  and  more 
Innovative  services  than  those  required  by 
the  Commission.  We,  therefore,  reconunend 
deleting  the  present  section  801,  and  sub- 
tstltute  a  provision  authorizing  that  the 
Conimisslon  shall  recommend  such  changes, 
but  not  have  authority  to  order  them. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  602(d)  to 
Increase  the  maximum  amount  of  loans  and 
other  obligations  that  might  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  from  the 
present  limit  of  $500,000,000  to  $700,000,000. 
Increasing  the  limit  Is  necessary  to  allow 
Amtrak  to  make  needed  capital  acquisitions 
and  Improvements,  vital  to  tbe  successfiil 
and  efficient  operation  of  Amtrak. 

Section  304(b)  of  the  Act  woxild  be 
amended  to  remove  the  restriction  that  no 
more  than  one-third  of  Amtrak's  common 
stock  may  be  owned  by  a  single  railroad  or  by 
a  person  controlling  one  or  more  railroads, 
after  the  initial  issue  of  common  stock  is 


completed.  The  initial  Issuance  of  common 
stock  was  completed  on  May  1, 1974,  and  two 
of  Amtrak's  four  common  shareholder  rail- 
roads now  each  have  more  than  one-third  of 
the  common  stock.  This  situation  has  devel- 
oped principally  because  most  railroads  that 
Joined  the  Amtrak  system  took  the  tax  de- 
ductlone  available  under  section  901  of  the 
Act,  rather  than  accept  common  stock  in  ex- 
change for  their  payments.  The  Department 
believes  that  no  harm  will  be  done  by  elimi- 
nating this  ownership  restriction.  The  pro- 
p>osed  amendments  to  section  304(b)  would 
also  limit  any  one  railroad  or  person  con- 
trolling one  or  more  railroads  from  voting 
more  than  one -third  of  the  Amtrak  common 
stock  and  thus  preserve  the  existing  limita- 
tion on  tbe  number  of  directors  that  can  be 
elected  by  any  one  railroad. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  proposed  legislation  Is  in 
accord  with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

Clattde  S.  Brinecar. 

S.  3653 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended  (45  U.S.C. 
502)  is  amended  by 

1.  deleting  the  word  "owned"  in  section 
304(b)  and  substituting  the  word  "voted" 
in  lieu  thereof,  and  adding  the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  of  section  304(b) :  "If 
any  railroad  or  any  person  controlling  one 
or  more  railroads,  as  defined  In  this  subsec- 
tion, owns.  In  any  manner  referred  to  In  this 
subsection,  a  number  of  shares  in  excess  of 
331/3  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  com- 
mon shares  issued  and  outstanding,  such 
excess  number  shall,  for  voting  and  quorum 
purposes,  be  deemed  to  be  not  Issued  and 
outstanding.": 

2.  deleting  section  601  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  In  fiscal  year  1975  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary 
such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act."; 

3.  deleting  "$500,000,000"  In  section  602(d) 
and  substituting  "$700,000,000  "  in  lieu  there- 
of; and 

4.  deleting  section  801  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"The  Commission  shall  recommend  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Corporation,  and  the  Congress 
In  Its  annual  reporti;  such  measures  as  It  con- 
siders necessary  to  provide  adequate  service, 
equipment,  and  other  facilities  for  quality 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  and  shall  re- 
port on  the  effectlvenss  of  Its  prior  recom- 
mendations. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bartlett)  : 

S.  3654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and 
for  other  pui'poses.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislatiou^ Which  would 
remedy  many  of  tl{e  present  abuses 
which  have  been  caused  by  the  improper 
implementation  of  fee  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act. 

My  proposal  would  make  several  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  act. 

First,  it  would  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  to  exempt 
from  Federal  standards  any  small  busi- 
ness, including  farmers,  having  25  or 
fewer  employees. 


^Second,  the  authority  to  assess  pen- 
alties for  first-Instance  nonserious  vio- 
lations would  be  removed.  The  manda- 
tory assessment  of  penalties  for  first- 
instance  serious  violation  would  be  made 
discretionary,  being  related  to  whether 
assessment  of  a  penalty  would  advance 
worker  safety.  In  making  this  determi- 
nation, an  inspector  would  be  required  to 
examine  three  relevant  factors:  the 
gravity  of  the  violation,  the  good  faith 
of  the  employer,  and  the  history  of  pre- 
vious violations. 

Third,  this  bill  would  permit  onsite 
consultation  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  employers  with  100  or  fewer  workers 
with  no  authority  to  issue  citations  for 
violations  found  on  employer-requested 
visits.  Personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  would  be  required  to  suggest  vari- 
ous alternatives  to  remedy  hazards  dis- 
closed during  the  visit.  Violations  dis- 
covered during  the  onsite  consultation 
would  not  subject  an  employer  to  liability 
unless  it  involved  an  "imminent  danger" 
to  his  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
imderstood.  I  strongly  believe  that  OSHA 
is  needed  and  that  the  act  provides  a 
valuable  and  long-overdue  protection  for 
American  working  people.  However,  dif- 
ficulties have  arisen  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  which,  in  my  opinion, 
make  the  changes  which  I  am  proposing 
absolutely  essential. 

The  urgent  need  for  enactment  of  this 
proposal  is  quite  clear  when  one  exam- 
ines the  often  burdensome  and  unwar- 
ranted interference  caused  by  the  cur- 
rent administration  of  OSHA.  The  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  has 
caused  severe  and  serious  hardships  on 
many  small  businesses  and  farming  op- 
erations throughout  the  Nation.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  in  my  home  State  '>f 
Oklahoma.  My  ofQce,  like  those  of  many 
other  Senators,  has  Uterally  been  deluged 
with  an  overwhelming  number  of  pro- 
tests from  a  variety  of  individual  employ- 
ers, associations,  and  organizations  wiio 
liave  become  acutely  aware  of  tlie  op- 
pressive effects  of  this  law.  Among  those 
adversely  affected  in  Oldahoma  by  the 
implementation  of  unnecessary  regula- 
tions are  grain  and  seed  companies, 
cotton  oil  companies,  farm  machinery, 
equipment  and  implement  dealers,  hard- 
ware stores,  lumber  yards,  steel  con- 
structors, mechanical  contractors,  mov- 
ing and  storage  fiims,  farmers  coopera- 
tive associations,  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  list. 

Quite  simply  the  implementation  of 
OSHA  regulations  have  gone  too  far  in 
imposing  requirements  upon  small  busi- 
nessmen. It  is  clear  that  enforcement  of 
this  law  by  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  totally  unrealistic  and  without  re- 
gard for  tlie  crippling  consequences  it 
has  produced.  It  represents  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  additional  cost  on  farmers  and 
small  businessmen.  Unless  changed,  it 
will  literally  force  many  out  of  business 
and  add  further  to  unemployment. 

Those  in  charge  of  administering  the 
program  appear  in  many  cases  to  be  more 
anxious  to  punish  than  to  make  infor- 
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mation  available  in  an  understandable 
and  usable  form  and  thus  gain  coopera- 
tion. But  the  basic  fault  lies  within  the 
law  itself.  Basic  changes  need  to  be  made. 
It  is  with  this  concept  and  understand- 
ing of  the  implementation  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  that  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  is 
realistic  and  badly  needed. 

By  exempting  the  small  businessman 
wi:h  fewer  than  25  employees,  the  Con- 
gress will  help  alleviate  the  financial 
plight  which  presently  exists  in  rural 
America.  The  plight  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman which  has  been  created  by  the 
implementation  of  OSHA  is  typified  by  a 
letter  which  my  office  received  some 
time  ago  from  Ed  Long,  operator  of  a 
retail  farm  equipment  dealership  in  Gar- 
ber,  Okla.  His  business  with  its  nine  em- 
ployees contributes  to  the  economy  of 
Garber,  which  hai  a  population  of  1,011 
and  furnishes  vital  services  to  farmers 
in  a  large  geographical  area  of  north- 
central  Oklahoma. 

Ed  writes  that  he  will  have  to  spend 
initially  approximately  $15,000  at  a  min- 
imum to  comply  with  the  new  rules,  pri- 
marily because  of  requirements  in  the 
paint  room.  He  said: 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  implement  or 
automobile  dealership  that  has  automatic 
spi-lnklers  and  many  of  the  other  speclflca- 
tlons  required  by  the  law.  Drinking  water, 
restroom  facilities  with  hot  and  cold  water 
within  200  feet  of  every  employee  would  be 
Impossible  .  .  .  without  spending  thoxisands 
of  dollars  i>er  dealership. 

I  feel  and  my  records  prove  that  many  of 
the  regulations  will  not  make  my  business 
any  safer.  They  could  force  us  to  close  and 
leave  five  more  empty  buildings  in  our  small 
town.  It  should  have  been  called  the  Small 
Town  Killer  Law. 
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In  all  candor,  OSHA  regulations  are 
too  complex  for  small  businessmen  to 
know  or  understand,  much  less  to  com- 
ply with.  It  is  imfair  to  expect  a  small 
businessman   located   in  rural  America 
with  limited  resources  to  comply  with 
the  same  standards  that  apply  to  large 
corporations  employing  lawyers,  safety 
officers,  and  industrial  hygenists.  Con- 
gress has  stated  its  objective,  primarily 
in  the  Rural  Development  Act,  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  rural  Amer- 
ica and  yet  at  the  same  time  has  en- 
acted massive  legislation  which  creates 
a  precarious  existence  at  best  for  many 
small  enterprises.  Quite  simply,  the  cost 
of  compliance  with  OSHA  regulations  is 
simply    too    high.    Although,    adequate 
safety  standards  must  be  provided  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  gone  too  far 
in  implementing  burdensome  regulations 
which  create  an  undue  economic  burden 
and  interference  with  the  operation  of 
the  small  businessman. 

The  cost  of  complying  with  these  reg- 
ulations boggles  the  imagination.  One 
survey  has  indicated  that  the  average 
cost  of  complying  with  the  OSHA  stand- 
ards is  $33,000  for  plants  with  less  than 
100  employees.  This  kind  of  cost  for  busi- 
nessmen can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween financial  solvency  and  bankruptcy 
for  literally  hundreds  of  enterprises.  We 
are  also  all  Interested  in  the  safety  <A 
the  worker  but  we  should  also  be  in- 


terested   in    the    unemployment    rates 
which  exist  in  rural  Ameri  a. 

The  second  feature  of  <his  bill  would 
provide  on  request  jobsite  consultation  by 
the  Department  of  t^bor  |f  or  businesses 
with  100  or  fewer  employefes  with  no  au- 
thority to  issue  citations  I  for  violations 
found  on  employer-fequeated  visits.  Lit- 
erally volumes  of  regulations  have  been 
promulgated  pursuant  to  fhe  act  making 
good  faith  compliance  by  the  small  busi- 
nessman nearly  impossible.  Most  small 
firms  simply  cannot  affofd  to  hire  the 
expensive  technical  and  legal  expertise 
required.  Therefore,  Department  of 
Labor  persoimel  should  1  e  made  avail- 
able. In  my  judgment,  it  s  only  reason- 
able to  provide  coi^ultivi ;  service  when 
requested  by  an  employer  "or  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  intierprei  ation  or  appli- 
cation of  standards  and  p  )ssible  alterna- 
tive ways  to  comply  with  the  standards 
under  the  act. 

Under  my  proposal,  tie  authority  to 
assess  penalties  for  first -instance  non- 
serious  violations  of  the   act  would  be 
significantly   modified.   Tjhe   mandatory 
assessment  of  penalties  far  first-instance 
serious  violations  would  l|e  made  discre- 
tionary, being  related  to  f^hether  assess- 
ment of  a  penalty  \*ould  Advance  worker 
safety.  Under  existing  la^,  the  Secretary 
must  issue  a  citation 
penalty  whenever  he 
This  mandatory  penalty 
be  changed.  Quite  simp 
Althoxigh  many  ;are 
repeal  of  this  act,  beca  , 
which  have  occurred,  it  1^  my  conviction 
that  the  act  is  needed. ,  These  amend- 
ments to  the  OSHA  wotild  greatly  im- 
prove the  act  without  d<^g  harm  to  its 
basic  objectives.  Perhape,  more  impor- 
tantly, these  changes  would  eliminate 
what   Ed   Long   of  Garper,   Okla.,   has 
called  the  Small  Town  Killer  Law,  and 
help  provide  an  effecti'de  workable  in- 
strument which  serves  tf  e  best  interests 
of  both  employers  land 
I  ask  imanimous:  cons 
of  my  bill  be  inserted 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  I 

S:  3654  J 

Be  it  enacted  hy' the  ^enate  and  House 
of  Representatives  pf  thei United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Amendments  df  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3(6|  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Healtl^  Act  of  1970  la 
amended  to  read  as  :f(dlow« 
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of  the  first 
sroposed  rule 
staftement  sum- 
on   affected 
estlmaie  of  the  total 
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coi  nplying    with 


antended  by  in- 
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a  citation 

mjilntains   work 

lyie  criteria  for 

may  apply  to 

within  the 

a)  for  giving 

citation.  Ex- 

flnits  It  frivolous 

of  delay,  such 

suspension  of 

respect  to  such 

the  Secretary 

is  granted, 

jrder  vacating 


,  variai  [ce 
10 ; 


ith  a  proposed 
Ids  a  violation, 
provision  should 

it  is  unfair, 
rging  complete 
of  the  abuses 


tjployees 

it  that  the  text 

the  Record  at 


more  than  twenty-five  man 
cultural   labor   for   which 
paid." 

Sec.  3.  Section    6(b)(2)     of 
tlonal    Safety    and    Health 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
sentence  the  following:  "Such 
fhall  be  accompanied  by  a  st 
marlzlng    its   economic    Impacl 
employers.  Including  an  estir  " 
costs  which  will  be  incurred 
each   affected   industry   in 
such  rule." 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Subsections  ( 
section   9   of   the   Occupational 
Health  Act  of  1970  are  redesign 
sections  (c)  and  (d),  respectivjely 

(2)    Section  9  is  further 
serting  after  subsection   (a) 
tion  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  employer  who  is  is^ed 
and  who  believes  that  he 
conditions  which  would  meet 
a  variance  under  section  6(d) 
the  Secretary  for  such  a  va 
time  designated  In  section 
notice  of  Intent  to  contest 
cept  where  the  Secretary 
and  submitted  for  the  purpose 
application  shall  result  in  the 
all  further  proceedings  with 
citation  pending  final  action 
on  such  application.  If  a  varlajice 
the  Secretary  shall  enter  an 
such  citation." 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  such 
nated  by  this  section)  is  amended 
at   the   end   thereof   the 
posting  shall  not  be  required 
violation  has  been  abated,  or 
Ing  contesting  such  citation 
eluded  by  an  order  under  b€ 
(c),  or  11  vacating  or  modlfjpng 
tion,  whichever  comes  first 
such  order  modifies  such  cltsjtlon 
tion  as  modified  shall  not  be 
posted  after  the  violation  has 

Sec.  5.   (a)   Section  17(b) 
tlonal    Safety   and   Health 
amended   (1)   by  striking  the 
and    Inserting    in    lieu    ther 
"may":    and    (2)    by    Insertlig 
thereof    the   following    new   s< 
determining    whether    a    pefalty 
assessed    under   this 
slderatlon  shall  be  given  to 
the  violation,  the  good  faith 
and  the  history  of  previous 
(b)  (1)  Section  17  of  such 
by  striking  out  subsection  (c  i 

(2)   Section    17    of    such 
amended  by  redesignating 
(e),    (f).    (g),   (h).   (1).   (J)i 
and  all   references  thereto, 
(c),   (d),    (e),   (f),   (g).   (b) 
(k),  respectively. 

SBC.  6.  (a)   The  heading  df 
the  Occupational  Safety  anc 
1970  Is  amended  to  read  as  '^ 
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con  pensation   is 
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Safety  and 
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Whenever  any 
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the    word, 

at   the   end 
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the  gravity  of 
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I^ct  Is  amended 


ict 


Is    further 

subsections   (d), 

(k),  and    (I), 

as   subsections 

,   (1).    0),  and 

section  21  of 
Health  Act  of 
f^lows: 


"(5)  The  term  'employet'  means  a  person 
engaged  In  a  buslsess  a^ectlng  commerce 
who  has  employees  but  dofes  not  include  the 
United  States,  any  State  ^r  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State,  any  nopagrlcultural  em- 
ployer who  employeia  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  employees  at  apy  tlnie  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  or  aJ  small  farmer." 

(b)  Section  3  of  Buch  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(15)  The  term  'smalll  farmer'  means  a 
person  who  owns  or  operaftes  a  farm  who.  It 
can  reasonably  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  will  not 
employ  during  the  next  twelve-month  period 


"thaininc,    education,    al 
assistance" 


TECHNICAL 


(b)  Section  21  of  such  Aci  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  theredf  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(d)  (1)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  seetlon,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  visit  the  workplades  of  employers 
having  one  hundred  or  fewar  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  consultation  and 
advice  to  such  employers,  puch  visits  (A) 
may  be  conducted  only  ujon  a  valid  re- 
quest by  an  employer  for  consultation  and 
advice  at  the  workplace  on  the  Interpreta- 
tion or  appUcabUlty  of  standards  or  on  pos- 


sible  alternative   ways   of 
applicable    standards,    and 


jomplylng   with 
(B)    shall    be 
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limited  to  the  matters  specified  in  the  re- 
quest affecting  conditions,  structures,  ma- 
chines, apparatuses,  devices,  equipment,  or 
materials  in  the  workplace.  Where,  after 
evaluating  a  request  by  an  employer  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  an  alternative  means  of  afford- 
ing consultation  and  advice  Is  more  appro- 
priate and  equally  effective,  he  may  provide 
for  such  alternative  means  rather  than  on- 
site  consultation. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  elimination  of  any 
hazards  disclosed  within  the  scope  of  the 
onslte  consultation.  No  visit  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  as  an  In- 
spection or  Investigation  under  section  8  of 
the  Act  and  no  notices  or  citations  shall  b« 
Issued  nor  shall  any  civil  penalties  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  upwn  such  visit,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
affect  In  any  manner  any  provision  of  this 
Act  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  eliminate  im- 
minent dangers. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  require  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
an  Insptectlon  under  section  8  of  the  Act  of 
any  workplace  which  has  been  visited  for 
constiltatlve  purposes.  The  faUure  of  the 
Secretary  to  give  consultation  and  advice 
regarding  any  specific  matter  during  a  con- 
sultation visit  shall  not  preclude  the  issu- 
ance of  appropriate  citations  and  proposed 
penalties  with  respect  to  that  matter. 

"(4)  In  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  appropriate  separation 
of  functions  between  officers,  employees,  or 
agents  who  conduct  visits  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  officers,  employees,  or  agents 
who  conduct  inspections  or  Investigations 
under  this  Act." 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  3655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973,  Public  Law  93-86,  extended  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  an  additional 
4  years.  This  Agriculture  Act  amended 
the  food  stamp  program  in  a  manner 
which  has  been  construed  to  prohibit 
some  recipients  of  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  under  1972  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  from  being  eli- 
gible to  continue  receiving  food  stamps. 

After  enactment,  it  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  that  implemen- 
tation of  this  amendment  to  the  food 
stamp  program  would  be  extremely  in- 
equitable and  would  create  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare.  Emergency  legisla- 
tion, Public  Law  92-233,  was  enacted  last 
December  which  delayed  implementation 
of  this  provision  until  June  30,  1974. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  predicted 
last  December  which  required  enactment 
of  emergency  legislation  still  exist.  The 
situation  is  critical.  Let  me  explain.  For 
example,  in  Oklahoma  there  are  cur- 
rently 72,276  persons  who  receive  old  age, 
blind,  and  disabled  assistance  and  also 
receive  food  stamps  or  donated  commodi- 
ties. By  July  1,  the  donated  commodities 
program  will  be  changed  to  food  stamps. 
Unless  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  93- 
86  are  changed  before  Jime  30,  67,834 
persons  in  Oklahoma  alone  will  no  longer 
be  entitled  to  food  stamps. 


The  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-86, 
if  allowed  to  go  into  effect,  will  cause  an 
administrative  nightmare  which  would 
affect  every  adult  recipient  of  public  sj- 
sistance.  In  Oklahoma,  the  local  county 
workers  would  be  requii-ed  to  determine 
and  redetermine  eligibility  for  adult  as- 
sistance as  follows: 

First.  Determine  eligibility  for  AABD 
payments  based  on  the  December  1973 
standards. 

Second.  Determine  eligibility  for  food 
stamps  based  on  the  December  1973 
standards  and  establish  the  bonus  value 
of  these  couprais. 

Third.  Compute  the  December  1973 
public  assistance  grant  which  the  recip- 
ient hypothetically  would  have  been 
eligible  to  receive  and  add  the  hypothet- 
ical bonus  value  of  the  coupwns  which 
the  person  would  have  been  eligible  to 
receive. 

Fourth.  Determine  SSI  eligibility  and 
amount  of  payment  to  which  the  person 
would  be  entitled,  included  the  State 
supplement  or  any  other  income  which 
he  might  receive. 

Fifth.  If  the  current  SSI  payment  plus 
the  State  payment  is  more  than  the  in- 
dividual would  have  been  entitled  to  re- 
ceive in  December  1973,  then  he  is  in- 
eligible to  receive  food  stamps  imder  the 
law  which  will  again  be  in  effect  after 
Julyl. 

Sixth.  Complete  an  application  for 
food  stamps  and  determine  eligibility. 
Example:  July  1974  SSI  payment,  $146; 
State  supplemental  payment,  $20;  total 
July  1974  income,  $166.  This  individual 
would  not  be  eligible  for  food  stamps,  be- 
cause of  the  SSI  pasmient.  This  individ- 
ual could  have  a  neighbor  who  had  $183 
per  month  income,  however,  if  the 
neighbor's  income  does  not  include  any 
SSI  payment  the  neighbor  would  be  en- 
titled to  food  stamps. 

The  cost  administratively  of  having 
county  workers  determine  ^igibility  im- 
der an  obsolete  and  separate  set  of 
standards,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-86,  would  be  tremendous. 
With  the  rising  cost  of  food  prices  and 
the  change  in  USDA  food  stamp  stand- 
ards to  be  effective  July  1,  1974,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  individuals  in  need 
of  food  stamps  to  supplement  their  in- 
come villi  be  making  application.  To  deny 
food  stamps  to  those  individuals  receiv- 
ing SSI  is  to  deny  help  to  the  poorest  of 
the  poor. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  provide  that  effec- 
tive July  1,  1974,  the  eligibility  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  be  determined  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  uniform  national  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  nonpublic  assistance  house- 
holds. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  simply  pro- 
vides that  each  individual  shall  be 
treated  the  same  in  determining  eUgi- 
bility  for  food  stamps  regardless  of  his 
source  of  income.  In  my  view,  this  pro- 
posed change  is  only  just.  Hopefully 
Congress  will  realize  the  critical  need  for 
legislation  of  this  nature  and  take  im- 
mediate action  on  this  proposal.  The 


change  must  be  made  before  June  30, 
1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   3656 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii>e*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
5  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)  Effective  July  1,  1974,  the  eligibility 
for  participation  In  the  food  stamp  program 
of  any  household  which  contains  a  number 
with  respect  to  whom  supplemental  security 
Income  benefits  are  being  paid  under  Title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  uniform  national 
eligibility  standards  for  nonpublic  assistance 
households  established  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  section." 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoNDAu;,  and  Mr.  Cook)  : 

S.  3656.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
for  reimbursement  of  costs  of  construc- 
tion of  treatment  works  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendment  2  years 
ago  it  established  a  massive  attack  on 
the  pollution  of  our  Nation's  waterways. 
National  standards  were  established, 
timetables  set.  and  over  $18  billion  ap- 
propriated to  fuel  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  a  basic  environmental  prob- 
lem. 

Half  of  the  funds  that  the  Congress 
appropriated  for  the  constructicm  of  new 
sewage  treatment  facilities  have  been  im- 
pounded. Deadlines  set  in  the  1972  act 
will  now  have  to  be  set  back  by  at  least 
2  years.  A  national  program  to  abate  a 
critical  problem  has  been  unfortunate- 
ly delayed. 

The  1972  act  contains  another  com- 
mitment to  the  Nation's  cities  that  has 
not  yet  been  met.  The  act — section  206 
(a> — contains  a  moral  and  financial 
promise  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  provide  sufficient  and  timely  pay- 
ment of  up  to  55  percent  for  the  con- 
struction costs  of  sewage  treatment 
plants  built  between  1966-72  when  the 
cities  were  encouraged  to  use  their  own 
money  to  pay  for  the  eligible  Federal 
share. 

The  Congress  determined  that  it  was 
equitable,  reasonable,  and  consistent 
with  past  congressional  legislation  and 
intent  that  the  Federal  Government  re- 
imburse fimds  to  State  and  localities 
which  have  preflnanced  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  share  of  the  eligible  cost  of  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facilities. 

Section  8(c)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966, 
served  as  an  Incentive  to  accelerate  the 
initiation  of  mimiclpal  water  pollution 
control  projects  ahead  of  the  availability 
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of  Federal  appropriations.  States  and  lo- 
ealities  then  proceeded  to  commit  their 
own  fiscal  resources  to  pay  a  portion  of 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction on  the  premise  that  allotments 
of  the  eligible  Federal  share  would  be 
paid  in  full  in  a  timely  fashion. 

To  meet  this  obligation  the  Congress 
appropriated  $1.9  billion.  Late  last  year 
it  became  obvious  that  this  money  would 
not  discharge  the  Federal  obligation.  The 
Congress  then  asked  the  EPA  how  much 
more  money  was  needed  to  retire  the 
Federal  commitment.  EPA  responded 
that  an  additional  $600  milUon  would 
complete  the  job.  The  Congress  increased 
the  authorization  by  that  amount  and 
the  President  signed  the  authorization 
into  law  in  December. 

Now  it  appears  that  this  was  a  low  esti- 
mate. The  EPA  has  received  over  5,000 
applications  for  grants  totaling  $3,012 
billion.  Of  these  projects  over  1,000  ap- 
plications totahng  $438  million  are  from 
projects  that  have  not  received  any  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Obviously,  with  only  $1.9  billion  ap- 
propriated £md  total  eligible  costs  as  high 
as  $3  billion,  the  EPA  can  only  pay  part 
of  the  total  eligible  share  unless  the  Con- 
gress appropriates  additional  funds. 

EPA  has  developed  the  following  fund- 
ing formula.  Projects  that  have  received 
prior  Federal  grants  will  immediately 
receive  half  of  their  eligible  Federal 
shdre.  The  other  half  will  be  paid  at  65 
cents  on  the  dollar.  This  partial  payment 
will  make  available  funding  for  the  1,000 
new  applications  EPA  has  received. 

For  example,  under  this  program,  the 
city  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  initiated  a  $71 
million  sewage-treatment  project.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  they  are  eligible  for 
55-percent  Federal  reimbursement  for 
construction  costs.  This  means  approxi- 
mately $39.2  million  of  the  total  cost 
should  come  from  Federal  funds.  So  far 
they  have  been  obligated  to  one -half  of 
their  eligible  cost,  or  $18.4  million.  The 
other  half  is  being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
65  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  loss  in  prom- 
ised Federal  funding  will  be  close  to  $14 
million.  The  additional  fiscal  burden  will 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers  who 
originally  authorized  the  projects  with  a 
firm  promise  of  Federal  help. 

The  EPA  informs  me  that  they  will 
not  know  the  total  cost  for  this  program 
until  the  early  fall  but,  in  any  case,  the 
amount  will  be  in  excess  of  the  addi- 
tional $600  million  that  this  bill  would 
appropriate. 

It  Is  important  for  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  these  additional  fimds  now 
so  that  they  appear  in  the  fiscal  year 
1975  budget.  After  the  EPA  compiles  the 
final  figures  this  fall,  the  Congress  can 
then  pass  an  authorization  for  the 
money  that  will  wipe  out  the  Federal 
Government's  liability  to  the  States  and 
cities. 

The  legislative  history  of  section  206 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972  is  clear  on  the 
Federal  obligation.  The  debate  reads,  in 
part: 

By  virtue  of  the  commitments  made  by 
these  states  and  localities,  the  cleanup  of 
our  nation's  precious  waters  has  been  ex- 


pedited, and  It  U  a  matter  of  e  ^uity  that  the 
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Federal  Government  provide  sufficient  and 
timely  reimbursement  to  thei  i. 

The  record  continues: 

The  provisions  of  ;sectiob  206  are  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  an  i  will  consti- 
tute, when  funds  for  them  iire  appropri- 
ated, the  fulfillment  of  a  sttong  commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  Gotemment.  In 
addition,  they  will  serve  notice  that  pro- 
gressive administration  on  the  part  of 
State  and  local  gowemmants  will  not 
go  imrewarded. 

The  quer>tion  of  whether  the  $1.9  bil- 
lion would  be  sufficient  was  raised.  The 
House  responded  thati — 

Although  the  amount  autt  orlzed  by  sec- 
tion 206(a)  of  HJl.  11896  Is  ta  >  small  to  meet 
the  ultimate  need,  th^e  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity in  future  legislation  o  correct  this 
Inequity. 


The   Senate's   response 


was   similar. 


Senator  Mtjskie,  thei  auth»r  of  the  bill, 
makes  the  following  ipoint  in  a  colloquy 
with  Senator  Javits:  \ 

jAvrrs.  I  note  from  the  r  port  that  the 
committee  said  that  kt  it  ( ;he  appropria- 
tion) should  bfe  found  to  be  1  ^adequate  and 
the  entitlement  higher,  the  committee  In- 
tends to  seek  authorl^tlon  ind  appropria- 
tion for  whatever  is  paid. 

MusKiz.  That  is  correct.  V  e  will  do  that. 

And  even  the  administ  ation  was  in 
agreement.  Administrator  of  the  EPA 
William  Ruckelshaus  testified  that — 

We  endorse  reimbursement  to  cover  the 
full  Federal  share  allowable  under  current 
law,  which  applies  to  jost-19B6  projects 

The  Senate  report:concl  ides — 
That    funds    committed    t|) 


Federal    share    are    noiw — in 


needed  by  the  States  iand  n  unicipallties  to 


finance  their  share  of  new 


are  essential  to  implement  Ihe  purposes  of 


advance    the 
1972 — urgently 


projects  which 


the  act.  For  these  reaaons  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  committee  to  provide  uU  reimburse- 
ment for  all  projects:  const  ructed  without 
assistance. 

The  Congress  has  a  mor^l  commitment 
to  reimburse  the  States  attd  municipali- 
ties for  funds  they  had  applied  to  the 
Federal  eligible  shaire  of  sewage  treat- 
ment projects. 

It  is  time  the  Congress  a  ppropriate  the 
money  that  will  help  to  r  leet  this  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ui  lanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  oif  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectic  n,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  he  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  :3656 

Be  it  enacted  by  t?iie  Sena  te  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  U\'.ited  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  assenbled,  That  the 
following  sum  is  appropriat  id  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  a  it  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  dtherwlse  appropriated: 

ENVroONMENTAL    PHOTEC  ION     AGENCY 
CONSTRTTCtlON     Gl  ANTS 

For  reimbursement  of  co  sts  of  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  w<  rks  pursuant  to 
section  206  (a)  of  tlue  Pede -al  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  $600,00(]  ,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  lo  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  BEinnesota   'Mr. 


MoNDALE)    cosponsoring    legislation    to 
reimburse  communities  for  th(  construC' 
tion  of  sewage  treatment  f  acifities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Mojndale 
Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleague  from  Wiso<insin,  Sena- 
tor Nelson,  In  cosponsoring  lesislation  to 
provide  added  funds  for  the  reimbursement 
of  local  communities  for  the  Construction 
of  sewage  treatment  facilities. 

This  measure,  which  would  b^  considered 
Eis  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  1974  appro 
priation  for  the  Envlronmenta ,  Protection 
Agency,  affects  only  those  communities  that 
built  sewage  treatment  plants  between  1966 
and  1972.  It  would  provide  *60()  million  in 
payments  to  municipalities  tttat  initiated 
construction  of  such  facilities  ©n  the  basis 
of  an  assurance  that  the  Federal^  government 
would  later  compensate  them  ft*  from  50  to 
55  percent  of  the  cost  of  thei:  projects. 

This  assurance  was  incorporated  into  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  ard  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966,  which  was 
designed  to  speed  progress  toward  Improved 
water  quality  by  encouraging  State  and  local 
governments  to  go  ahead  with  sewage  treat- 
ment projects  upon  the  expectation  that 
federal  funds  would  subsequently  be  made 
available  to  defer  a  share  of  tfe  cost. 

In  the  1972  Federal  Water  Pdllutlon  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  the  Congrass  recognized 
the  federal  governments'  resppnsibillty  In 
this  regard,  and  $1.9  billion  was  authorized 
under  Section  206  to  reimburse  municipali- 
ties for  plans  constructed  durin|;  the  preced- 
ing six  years. 

However,  as  applications  b^an  coming 
into  the  Environmental  Proteotion  Agency, 
it  became  clear  that  $1.9  billionjwas  not  suf- 
ficient to  provide  full  reimbursement  to  all 
eligible  communities.  E.P.A.  estimated  that 
an  additional  $600  million  wov^d  be  neces- 
sary to  fully  fund  application*  for  Section 
206  grants,  and  an  authorization  In  this 
amount  was  approved  by  the  jcongress.  On 
the  basis  of  applications  received  to  date, 
even  with  the  supplemental  $600  million,  the 
federal  government  will  be  unable  to  pro- 
vide 100  percent  relmbursemem  for  eligible 
projects.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today  Is  Intended  as  i 
ward  fulfilling  the  commitment 
1972  and  prior  amendments 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

In  the  absence  of  this  legislation,  the  En- 
vironmental   Protection    Agencar    has   devel- 
oped a  formula  to  compensate 
at  a  rate  of  65  cents  on  ever 
are  entitled  to  receive. 

For  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
between  full  funding  and  funding  at  the  65 
percent  rate  of  relmbursemenlj  is  $9,561,292. 
The  Metropolitan  Sewer  Board  serving  the 
Tv^in  Cities  and  surrounding  communities 
stands  to  lose  $4,414,582  undar  the  E.P.A.'s 
65  percent  funding  formula. 

Mr.  President,  at  my  requesti  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  hils  prepared  a 
set  of  tables  which  show  haw  much  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  the  various  munic- 
ipalities with  eligible  projedts  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  at  100  percept  reimburse- 
ment versus  65  percent  reimbursement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th«se  tables  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Reooro. 

As  the  charts  show,  the  CJty  of  Bloom- 
Ington  built  a  treatment  plant  between  1966 
and  1972  at  a  cos*,  of  $12,315,000.  The  federal 
government  has  made  availabla  some,  but  not 
full,  reimbursement  to  the  qlty.  At  a  100 
percent  rate  of  reimbursement  Bloomlngton 
is  entitled  to  receive  $2,594,8»0;  but  under 
the  65  percent  formula  Bloomlngton  would 
get  only  $1,686,679.  The  difffrence  is  one 
of  $908,211.   Our   bUl   is  designed   to   assure 
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lunicipalities 
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that  as  much  of  this  sum  as  is  feasible  under 
the  current  authorization  will  be  paid  by 
the  federal  government. 

Following  action  on  the  appropriation  un- 
der the  existing  authorization,  I  plan  to 
Join  with  Senator  Nelson  and  others  in  seek- 


ing a  new  authorization  to  bring  federal  pay- 
ments up  to  the  100  i>ercent  reimbursement 
level. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  submit  to- 
day would  not  undertake  any  new  federal 
commitments.     It     wovUd     merely     follow 


through  on  a  commitment  that  dates  back 
to  1966.  I  believe  this  responslbUity  must  be 
met,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  give  favorable 
consideration  to  our  proposal  when  mark- 
up on  the  E.P.A.'s  fiscal  1975  budget  begins. 


Applicant 


Project 
cost 


Prior  EPA 
grant 


Reimburse 
at  100 
percent 


Reimburse 
at  65 
percent 


Diflkrence 


PROJECTS  RECEIVING  A  PRIOR  FEDERAL  GRANT 


Albert  Lea 156,699 

AWarado 71,634 

Anoka 763, 297 

Austin 1,927,800 

Bailey 130,305 

Baraton 73, 621 

Barnesvllle 150,400 

Baudette 147, 830 

Belle  Plaine 124.051 

Bellechester 53,429 

Bloominglon 12,315,000 

Burnsvilfe 303, 377 

Claremont 84,051 

Clarks  Grove 112,708 

Climax 75,325 

Cokato 218, 395 

Cottage  Grove 131, 675 

Crookston 211,859 

Dilworth 56,256 

EaganTwp 389,491 

Evaleth 470, 970 

Fairmont 2,214, 100 

Faribault 38,306 

Farmington . 74,914 

Fergus  Falls 574, 651 

Do 83,408 

Fisher 62,799 

Floodwood 195.351 

Foley 91,398 

Forest  Lake  Tp 80,320 

Grand  Rapids 180,782 

Granite  Falls 168,226 

Hackensack 71,  491 

Halstad 119,736 

Hastings 1, 719, 127 

Hector 277,004 

Henderson 141. 601 

Hendricks 87,302 

Heron  Uke 126. 271 

Hibbing 2,673,600 

Hopkins 1.224.222 

Hutehinson 1, 430. 769 

IsantL 157. 047 

Isle 183, 179 

Kennedy 123,553 

Kerkhoven 114, 898 

Uke  Benton 67, 548 

Uke  City 197. 230 

Uncaster 107,969 

Le  Roy 145.661 

Lindstrom 159, 100 

Little  Canada 1.282.947 

Do _ 327,  237 

Long  Prarie 301, 168 

Mabel 225.937 

Mankato 3, 504, 800 

Mantorville 129.503 

Mapleton 202,560 

Maplewood 122,464 

Marble 110,380 

Marshall 145,846 

Medford 179, 529 

Medicine  Uke 49,476 

Medina 80,218 

Melrose 362,489 

MendotaHgts 1,576.709 

Mpls-St.  P.  (SO.  5  projects)..  18. 861. 264 

Montgomery 219.558 

Moorhead 1.131,990 

Motley 110.104 

MSBD  1  Apple,  Va 767, 500 

Northdale-Oakdale 1,420,346 


51,710 

34.474 

21,490 

14.327 

251,888 

167. 925 

403,  350 

655, 940 

39,091 

26, 061 

24, 294 

16, 197 

50.520 

32,200 

42,600 

31. 315 

40.936 

27. 292 

16.028 

10,686 

4, 178, 360 

2, 594,  890 

100, 110 

66.747 

25,  215 

16, 810 

3,812 

22,542 

22,597 

15,065 

65, 518 

43,679 

38,440 

33,981 

116. 160 

362 

18.564 

12, 376 

127,640 

86.580 

136,680 

98,805 

546,330 

560,720 

11,491 

7,662 

23,990 

17. 212 

189.634 

126. 424 

27.480 

18.394 

18.839 

12.560 

58.605 

39.070 

27, 419 

18,280 

26.505 

17, 671 

54.234 

36,157 

50,467 

33.646 

21,447 

14,298 

35,921 

23.947 

35,921 

378, 208 

83,101 

55,401 

42,480 

28,320 

25,  500 

18, 151 

41,669 

27, 780 

802,080 

534,720 

475.660 

200,  730 

429.230 

286.154 

47, 114 

31.409 

54.169 

37. 420 

37. 100 

24.676 

34.470 

22.979 

20.264 

13, 510 

59, 169 

39,446 

35.629 

23.753 

38.100 

34.730 

-   42.630 

36.920 

423.380 

282.240 

107,988 

71.992 

90,350 

60.234 

67.781 

45,187 

785.660 

1,141,980 

38.850 

25,901 

66.844 

44,564 

40,412 

26,943 

33.114 

22,076 

43.750 

29,173 

59.243 

39,497 

14,842 

9,896 

26,471 

17,648 

119,620 

79,748 

520, 314 

346,875 

5,416.775 

4,956,919 

72,435 

48.321 

339.597 

226, 398 

33,031 

22,021 

422. 125 

468,714 

312.476 

22,408 
9,313 
109, 151 
426, 361 
16,940 
10, 528 
20,930 
20,  355 
17.740 
6.946 
1,686,679 
43,386 
10, 972 
14,652 
9,792 
28, 391 
22,088 
235 
8,044 
56,277 
64,223 
364,468 
4,980 
11. 187 
82.176 
11,956 
8,164 
25,3% 
11.882 
11,486 
23.502 
21.870 
9,294 
15.566 
245, 835 
36,i)ll 
18,408 
11,798 
18, 057 
347.568 
130. 475 
186. 000 
20, 416 
24, 323 
16, 039 
14,936 
8.782 
25,640 
15.639 
22,575 
23.998 
183.456 
46.795 
39.152 
29.372 
742, 287 
16.836 
28,967 
17, 513 
14,349 
18,962 
25,673 
6.432 
11.471 
51,836 
225.469 
3,221,997 
31.409 
147, 159 
14, 314 
274.381 
203, 109 


Applicant 


Reimburse     Reimburse 

Project      Prior  EPA  at  100  at  65 

cost  grant         percent         percent 


Difference 


PROJECTS  RECEIVING  A  PRIOR  FEDERAL  GRANT 


12.066 
5.014 
58.774 
229,579 
9.121 
5,669 
11,270 
10.960 
9,552 
3,740 
908,211 
23,361 
5,883 
7,890 
5,273 
15,288 
11,893 
127 
4.332 
30.303 
34,582 
196,252 
2,682 
6,025 
44,248 
6,438 
4,396 
13, 674 
6,398 
6.185 
12,655 
11.776 
5,004 
8,381 
132,  373 
19,390 
9,912 
6,353 
9,723 
187, 152 
70. 255 
100.154 
10,993 
13,097 
8.637 
8.043 
4,728 
13.806 
8.214 
12. 155 
12,922 
98,784 
25, 197 
21.082 
15,815 
399,693 
9,065 
15, 597 
9,430 
7,727 
10.211 
13,824 
3.464 
6,177 
27,912 
121,406 
734,922 
16,912 
79,239 
7.707 
147,744 
109,367 


Nashwauk 

New  Brighton 

New  Germany 

New  Prague 

Newfolden 

Oak  Park  Hgts 

Parkers  Prair 

Pelican  Rapids 

Perley 

Plymouth 

Randall 

Redwood  Falls... 

Rochester .t 

Rock ford 

Russell 

Sartell 

Sauk  Center 

Stillwater 

SW  Sanitary  Distrkt  7 

Do 

Swanville 

Tracy 

Twin  Cities  (MSB-4  projects). 

Vadnais  Hgts 

Vermillion 

WaitePark 

Wanamingo 

Watertown 

Waubun 

Welcome „ 

White  Bev  Lk 

Willow  River 

Winona A.... 

Do M 

Winsted 

Wolverton 

Wood  Uke 

Worthington 


133, 847 

40,154 

9,369 

994,035 

328,031 

218.688 

116, 161 

61. 210 

2,679 

626.920 

186.690 

126,770 

92,170 

27,651 

18.434 

391.603 

129.228 

86.153 

100.742 

33. 2W 

22, 164 

50,887 

16.792 

11,195 

49,037 

14,711 

9,807 

1,542.000 

544.560 

303,540 

134.998 

40.499 

27, 000 

355,505 

106,651 

71. 101 

2,471,173 

741, 351 

494.235 

153,383 

46.015 

30,676 

219.476 

65.842 

43,896 

194,300 

58.290 

38.860 

1,300.271 

429,089 

286,060 

561,563 

185. 315 

123, 859 

7.268,200 

2. 392. 430 

1,605,080 

7.017.637 

2,189,550 

1,670.150 

138.050 

41,280 

27, 745 

107. 331 

32,199 

21,466 

11.432,913  . 

6. 288. 095 

1, 515,  357 

500,067 

333,  379 

95,866 

28. 760 

19. 173 

76,930 

23.079 

15.386 

204,999 

61,499 

41, 000 

117, 114 

35,134 

23,  423 

91.627 

27,488 

18, 325 

194, 019 

57.840 

39.169 

2,028,968 

669, 559 

446,373 

79,311 

23,  760 

15.895 

109,431 

36,111 

24, 076 

3,786,017 

1,268.910 

813.399 

222,874 

66,822 

44,575 

48,038 

13.920 

10,099 

47.051 

14. 115 

9.410 

127, 151 

38.145 

25.430 

6.090 

142. 147 

1,741 

82,400 

11.982 

55.999 

14.407 

7,277 

6.375 

197,  301 

17,550 

46.216 

321. 253 

19,939 

28,532 

25, 259 

185,939 

80,508 

1, 043,  302 

1, 085. 598 

18,034 

13.953 

4, 087,  262 

217,696 

12,462 

10. 001 

26,650 

15.225 

11.  911 

25.460 

290.142 

10, 332 

15,649 

528.709 

28.974 

6.564 

6.117 

16,530 


3.279 

76,541 

938 

44.370 
6.452 

30.154 
7.757 
3,  18 
3,432 
106,239 
9,450 

24.885 
172.982 

10, 737 

15.364 

13,601 
100, 121 

43. 351 

561,  778 

604,  552 

9,711 

7.513 

,  200, 833 

116.683 
6.711 
5.385 

24.450 
8.198 
6.414 

13.709 

156, 231 
5,563 
9,427 

284.690 

15,601 

3.535 

3,293 

8.900 


PROJECTS  NOT  RECEIVING  A  PRIOR  FEDERAL  GRANT 


Aden 4.755 

Do „ 11.874 

Alexandria 386.452 

Anoka 70.615 

Bowlus 29, 8» 

Carlos 87.766 

Deer  Creek 52, 430 

Dexter 83, 420 

Ouluth 287,376 

Enkine 188.554 

FinUyson „ 251.500 

Gonvick 321, 339 

Grand  Rapids 1,305,000 

Hinckly 57,955 

MSB.' Chanhassen 78.835 

MSB.' Plymouth 171,984 

MSB.'  Point  Douglas 187, 885 

MSB.' Richfield 12,827 

Do 95,360 

MSB,'  St  Paul 180, 097 

Do_ 128,371 

Neilsville 34, 145 

Ractne 85,440 

Red  Lk.  Falls 195. 295 

Royalton 67. 753 

SUcy 31,880 

Underwood .■  68,690 

Vergas $2, 216 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2,377 

1.545 

5.937 

3.858 

193.226 

125. 587 

38.838 

25. 245 

14.907 

9.690 

43.883 

28.524 

26,215 

17.040 

41,710 

27.112 

158,057 

102.737 

94,277 

61.280 

186.293 

121,090 

56.150 

36.498 

116.000 

75,400 

28,977 

18,835 

43,359 

28,183 

94,591 

61,484 

103,325 

67, 161 

7,054 

4,585 

52,448 

34.091 

99,053 

64.384 

70,604 

45,893 

17.070 

11.096 

28,712 

18.663 

48.544 

31,554 

40.350 

26,228 

15.940 

10,361 

37,779 

24.556 

41, 100 

26,715 

832 

2.078 
67,629 
13,  593 

5.217 
15.359 

9.175 
14.598 
55,320 
32,997 
65,203 
19,652 
41,600 
10, 142 
15. 176 
33.107 
36,164 

2,469 
18, 357 
34,669 
24. 711 

5,974 

10.049 

^6,990 

n4, 122 

5.579 
13,  223 
14.385 


■  Metropolitan  Sewer  Board. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  cosponsor  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
le£igue  from  Wisconsin  to  provide  some 
$600  million  for  the  purpose  of  reimburs- 
ing cities  and  localities  for  funds  spent 
in  constructing  waste  treatment  works. 
This  legislation  is  particularly  Important 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  as  It 


attempts  to  more  equitably  repay  those 
communities  which  in  good  faith  ini- 
tiated costly  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion projects  to  meet  the  objective  of 
clean  water,  but  who  had  not  been  com- 
pensated, as  required  by  law,  for  their 
efforts. 

Section  206  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 


Public  Law  92-500,  provides  for  reim- 
bursement of  50  percent  of  project  costs 
for  all  publicly  owned  sewage  treatment 
works  on  which  construction  was  ini- 
tiated between  June  30, 1966,  and  July  1, 
1972.  In  cases  where  metropolitan  area 
planning  was  involved,  the  reimbursable 
Federal  share  is  55  percent.  Under  the 
law,  each  qualified  project  is  intended 
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to  receive  the  amount  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  50-percent  Federal  share,  whether 
or  not  the  project  had  received  any  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  or  was  eligible 
for  a  Federal  Incentive  grant  at  the  time 
of  construction. 

In  1972.  when  Public  Law  92-399  made 
funds  available  for  agriculture,  environ- 
ment, and  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams. $1.9  billion  was  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  to  meet  the  objective  of 
section  206  to  reimburse  the  States  for 
the  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
worlcs.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  that,  of 
the  $1.9  billion  appropriated,  some  $1,- 
151,386,000  has  been  obligated  through 
April  1974.  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  $4,197,000  has  been  obligated, 
while  $4,040,000  has  actually  been  paid. 
The  balance  of  $157,000  remains  to  be 
Itaid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  list  of  municipalities  in  Kentucky  eli- 
gible for  funds  under  section  206,  and 
mi<«  a  list  of  mimlcipalities  that  have 
not  yet  received  partial  funding  for 
EPA  for  206  reimbursement  projects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

List  op  MTTNiciPALmES 

The  following  municipalities  In  KentuAy 
are  eligible  for  funds  from  the  VS.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  pursuant  to  the 
■ectlon  208  program  to  reimburse  a  com- 
munity th*t  started  a  project  between  June 
M,  1966  and  July  1,  1872;  and  have  received 
pnrttal  payment: 

Murray,  KevU,  Trenton.  Grand  Rivers, 
Wl)«o,  Clay  City,  Beaver  Dam,  Hendertoti, 
Sturgls,  Mayfield,  Frankfort.  Pleasiwe  Ridge. 
Jeffersontown. 

Covington,  Campbellsvllle,  Brodhead,  Cum- 
berland Palls,  Harlan.  Berea,  Nlcholasvllle. 
ShelbyvlUe,  Georgetown,  Wllliamstown,  Ver- 
sailles, Butler,  Perryvllle. 

Worthlngton,  LoutsvlUe,  Lewlsport,  Spring- 
field. HavqevUle.  Owensboro,  Leltchfleld, 
Bowling  Oreen,  BonnlevUle,  Lexington, 
Brooksvllle.  Ptppa  Passes. 

Villa  HlDa,  London,  Smlthland,  Madlson- 
Tllle.  Bloomfleld,  Dawson  Spring,  Tompklns- 
▼llle,  Corbln,  Richmond,  Jamestown,  Somer- 
set, DanvlQe.  Parla,  Lebanon,  Ellzabethtown, 
Ttanklln,  Mt.  Vernon. 

•n»e  following  municipalities  In  Kentw*y 
have  not  received  partial  funding  from  EPA 
for  206  Reimbursement  projects: 

Louisville,  Metropolitan  Sewer  District. 

Commonwealth  of  Elentucky.  Department 
ot  Paries. 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  Department 
I       ot  Bducatlon. 

I  CoDunonwealth  of  Kentucky,  Department 

of  Pkh  and  WUdllfe. 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  Department 
of  Corrections. 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  Department 
of  Human  Resources. 

Lexington,  Providence,  Ashland,  Madlson- 
vlUe.  Marion,  Hlclcman,  Stanton.  ScottsvlUe, 
*        Versailles. 

Ifr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  EPA  has  moved  so  slowly 
in  disbursing  the  appropriated  fimds  to 
the  States.  What  is  even  more  incredible. 
bovever.  kt  that  while  EPA  recognises 
substantial  additional  funding  is  essen- 
tial to  carry  on  the  objective  of  section 
206,  the  appropriate  steps  to  assure  the 
availability  of  that  funding  have  not 
been  taken.  For  example,  various  and 
conflicting  figures  have  been  cited  by 


EPA  officials  as  the  amount  necessary  to 
reimburse  the  States  under  section  206. 
These  estimates  range  frdm  $1  to  $1.3 
billion  in  addition  to  tb  i  $1.9  billion 
presently  available.  And  wl  th  today's  in- 
flation, this  cost  will  no  dc  ubt  be  higher 
the  longer  the  States  are  n*  t  reimbursed. 
Of  this  total  $3  billion  estimated  need 
for  section  206,  Kentucks^  claims  for 
funding  flled  with  EPA  to  ,al  $9,800,000. 
more  than  double  what  I  PA  has  obli- 
gated to  be  paid. 

In  its  budget  request  f)r  fiscal  year 
1975,  the  administration  requested  no 
additional  authority  under  section  206, 
although  clearly  a  need  for  additional 
funds  has  been  demonstrated.  Public 
Law  93-207  authorizes  a  total  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion for  the  purposes  of  section  206.  This 
increased  authorization,  of  $600  million, 
while  not  sufficient  to  meelj  the  total  pro- 
jected need  of  $3  billion,  Indicates  Con- 
gress recognition  that  reli^bursement  to 
the  States  needs  a  shot  in  ihe  arm.  Sena- 
tor Nelson's  legislation  wm  properly  ex- 
tend section  206  to  the  aiithorixed  level. 

In  addition,  the  longer]  the  Congress 
delays  in  appropriating  ^he  additional 
funding,  interest  on  the  loans  taken  out 
by  the  cities  to  pay  for  the  eligible  Fed- 
eral share  continues  to  n^ount,  causing 
an  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  tax 
burden  on  the  people  of  jthe  Common- 
wealth. I 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  ^hat,  if  on  the 
one  hand  the  Congress  is  iitandating  that 
the  struggle  for  clean  wat*r  should  move 
forward  at  a  much  faster  pace,  as  I  be- 
lieve, it  must,  then  it  is  unperative  the 
means  be  provided  to  aecomplish  this 
important  objective.  "Hiis  legislation  ac- 
knowledges additional  financial  assist- 
ance is  needed,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  part 
of  the  effort  to  assure  I  its  continued 
availability.  I 

With  the  timely  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
redress  an  Irrational  situation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  this ,  propossil.  and 
lend  their  support  to  its  pbjectives. 
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By  Mr.  RIBICOPF  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Weickbr,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr. 

MClNTTSS,     Mr.      COTTOK,     Mt. 

Habt.  Mr.  Javits^  Mr.  Pell,  and 

Mr.  Pastore)  : 
8.  3657.  A  Mil  to  exempt  State  lotteries 
from  certain  Federal  prohibitions,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referijed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SAFEGTTASnXNG  CO! 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr. 
I  am  introducing  leglsli 
that  Connecticut  and 
lotteries  continue  to  be  exempt  from  the 
10-percent  Federal  exclsQ  tax  on  wager 
Ing.  This  could  save  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut over  $8  million. 

My  legislation  makes 
State-run  lotteries  are 
from  the  10-percent  Federal  excise  tax 

In  1»65  Ccmgress  enact^  a  lO-percent 

excise  tax  on  gambling  —   ^--_ 

State-run  lotteries  froni  the  tax.  The 
language  of  the  exemptl^  was  tailored 
to  the  only  State-run  lottery  In  exlstenee 
at  that  time — the  New  Hampshire  horse 
race  sweepstakes  lottery.  Since  the  win- 


ners of  that  lottery  were 


the  results  of  a  horse  ra  ce,  the  exemp 
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determined  by 
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but  would 


tion  language  of  section  4402(3)  (B)  was 
that  the  winners  be  determined  "by  the 
results  of  a  horse  race." 

Since  that  time  many  States  have  de- 
veloped lotteries  to  help  generate  needed 
revenues  for  State  programs.  Many  of 
these  lotteries  have  little  or  no  connec- 
tion with  a  horse  race  and  c  ue  to  a  re- 
cent change  in  IRS  policy  th^  ;y  now  face 
the  prospect  of  paying  the  10-percent 
gaming  tax. 

If  Connecticut  is  forced  to  pay  the  10- 
percent  excise  tax  retroactlvs  to  Febru- 
ary 24,  1972.  when  the  lottery  began,  the 
State  would  be  required  to  flay  the  IRS 
$8,650,135  as  of  May  31, 1974.  [This  money 
would  have  to  be  appropris  ted  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Connecticut's  lottery  has  helped  oar 
State  to  meet  its  budget  requirements. 
Since  its  inception  the  Connecticut  lot- 
tery has  contributed  over  $32  million  to 
the  State's  general  fimd.  Thife  fund  helps 
meet  health,  educational,  arid  other  im- 
portant needs  in  our  State,  "to  force  the 
State  to  pay  more  money  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  privileg^  of  running 
the  lottery  would  not  only 
necticut  of  needed  revenue 
result  in  added  administratilve  costs  to 
the  program  and  in  all  pr4bability  cut 
down  on  the  amoimt  of  prize  money 
which  could  be  awarded.  Connecticut's 
citizens  pay  their  full  share  of  taxes  to 
the  Federal  Government,  "they  should 
not  be  forced  to  pay  millknis  of  extra 
dollars  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bin  also  continues  the  exemption 
of  State  lottery  employees  j  and  agents 
from  the  $50  a  year  occudational  tax. 
Today  there  are  3,300  Confiecticut  lot- 
tery sales  agents.  Approximately  60  per- 
cent of  these  agents  sell  less  than  250 
tickets  per  week  and  agents  receive  only 
a  5-percent  commission  on  each  50-cent 
ticket  sold.  Imposition  of  a  $^  tax  would 
discourage  many  of  these  agents  from 
continuing  to  work  as  agents  and  such 
a  situation  could  adversely  affect  our 
lottery.  j 

I  am  pleased  that  similar  legislation 
has  been  Introduced  in  the  House  by  a 
n\unber  of  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I 

The  Treasury  DepartmenE,  In  a  letter 
tr  House  Ways  and  Means  Chairman 
WiLBUB  Mills  Indicates  tkat  the  De- 
partment is  in  favor  of  exempting  State 
lotteries  from  the  Imposition  of  wagering 
taxes.  I 

I  hope  quick  action  can]  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  financial  stability  of  the 
Connecticut  lottery. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Prej  Ideut,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  ( Listinguished 
colleague  from  Connectlout,  Senator 
RiBicon-,  in  introdocing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Internal  Reveune  Code  of  1954 
to  assure  tax-exempt  status  for  State 
lotteries.  I 

Section  4401  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  imposes  a  lO-percent  tax 
on  the  anxmnt  of  wagers  made,  to  be 
paid  by  anyone  mgaged  in  tte  business  of 
accepting  wagers,  including  any  perscxi 
conducting  a  lottery.  A  related  occupa- 
tional tax  of  $50  per  year  is  Imposed  on 
each  person  who  is  liable  fpr  tax  imder 
section  4401  or  who  Is  engaged  in  re- 
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celving  wagers  for  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person  so  liable. 

In  1963  New  Hampshire  became  the 
first  State  in  recent  history  to  establish 
a  State  lottery.  In  order  to  exempt  New 
Hampshire's  lottery  from  these  taxes. 
Congress,  in  1965,  added  as  section  4402 
13)  of  the  Code,  an  exemption  for  State- 
conducted  sweepstakes,  wsigering  pools, 
or  lotteries.  The  exemption  WEis  drafted 
narrowly  to  encompass  the  New  Hamp- 
shire tjrpe  of  lottery.  The  provision  of 
particular  concern  is  the  restriction  that 
ultimate  winners  must  be  determined 
"by  the  results  of  a  horse  race."  It  is  this 
anachronistic  language  which  this  bill 
seeks  to  redefine. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  New 
Hampshire  lottery,  eight  other  States 
have  established  and  are  operating  lot- 
teries; namely.  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land. Pour  other  States  have  either  au- 
thorized or  are  investigating  the  feasi- 
bility of  lottery  operations:  Maine,  Dela- 
ware, Illinois,  and  Ohio. 

However,  the  lotteries  which  have 
been  established  since  1965,  including  a 
revised  version  of  the  New  Hampshire 
lottery,  differ  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  operate  from  the  form 
of  lottery  which  was  made  exempt  by 
Congress  in  1965.  Although  most  States 
use  a  format  which  gives  the  appearance 
that  the  ultimate  winners  are  determined 
on  the  basis  of  a  horse  race,  in  point  of 
fact  in  every  case,  ultimate  winners  are 
determined  by  an  official  drawing.  Con- 
sequently, the  lotteries  as  conducted  do 
not  satisfy  the  prerequisite  for  exemption 
under  section  4402(3) . 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  may  soon  rule 
against  the  State  lotteries  in  the  near 
future,  thus  maMng  the  lotteries  liable 
for  the  10-percent  excise  tax  and  lottery 
sales  agents  liable  to  pay  a  special  $50 
tax.  In  a  letter  dated  April  29,  1974,  from 
Treasury  Assistant  Secretary  Frederick 
W.  Hickman  to  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  Treasux-y  Department  stated 
that  it  was  in  favor  of  exempting  State 
lotteries  from  the  imposition  of  wagering 
taxes. 

The  Treasury  Department  favors  the  ex- 
emption of  State  lotteries  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  wagering  taxes.  Such  an  exemption 
Is  consistent  with  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram of  revenue  sharing  which  Is  intended  to 
provide  the  States  with  greater  revenues. 

Therefore,  given  the  support  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  adminis- 
tration, as  well  £is  the  clear  Intent  of 
Congress  in  previously  amending  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  exempt  the  first 
State  lottery,  it  would  seem  imperative 
that  Congress  should  immediately  clarify 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  the  State  lot- 
teries. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
important  amendment  favorable  and  ex- 
peditious consideration. 


ByMr.BIDEN: 
S.  3658.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers 
and  prospective  purchasers  of  condomin- 
ium housing  units,  and  residents  of 
structures  being  coverted  to  condomin- 
ium units,  by  providing  for  disclosure 


and  regulation  of  condominium  sales  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

CONDOMINI01C  DISCLOSUBE  ACT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  man  has 
witnessed  the  development  of  many  hous- 
ing concepts,  which  were  utilized  as  the 
need  arose  to  account  for  density,  growth 
restrictions,  and  financing.  Today,  the 
American  consumer  can  choose  from 
these  various  housing  concepts:  single 
family  homes,  mobile  home,  rental  apart- 
ments, cooperatives,  and  the  condomi- 
nium. Once  viewed  as  a  housing  alterna- 
tive for  the  wealthy  by  the  seashore,  it  is 
now  a  realistic  alternative  for  the  yoimg 
family  and  the  elderly.  Now  that  resi- 
dential housing  construction  outlays 
have  dropped  $4.5  billion  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1974,  and  housing  starts  are 
now  running  approximately  600,000  be- 
hind last  year's  level,  real  estate  devel- 
opers have  realized  that  condominium 
construction  offers  an  exciting  prospect 
for  profit.  In  a  series  of  articles  which 
were  printed  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Thomas  Llppman  pointed  out  that  sta- 
tistics on  the  growth  of  condominium 
developments  show: 

This  year  according  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders,  they  (condomin- 
iums) will  account  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
all  housing  units  sold  In  this  country.  In  the 
cities,  the  Impact  Is  even  greater — a  HUD 
survey  estimated  that  in  25  major  metro- 
politan areas,  about  half  of  all  new  units 
being  built  for  sale  In  1973  were  condomin- 
iums. 

Condominium  living  can  be  mutually 
advantageous  to  the  developer  and  the 
purchaser.  The  developer  may  sell  the 
units  at  a  profit,  invest  the  return  into 
a  more  lucrative  project,  and  turn  over 
maintenance  responsibilities  to  the  pur- 
chasers. On  the  other  hand,  the  pur- 
chaser obtains  ownership  with -limited 
chore  re^onsibillty.  This  mode  of  living 
comes  closer  than  other  forms  of  hous- 
ing to  combining  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  multifamlly  living  with  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  homeownership.  And 
the  advantages  include  ownership  of 
property,  tax  deductions,  relative  free- 
dom from  maintenance,  buildup  of 
equity,  and  access  to  commimal  facilities 
that  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  in- 
dividual home  owner  like  swimming  pools 
or  tennis  courts.  In  his  series  of  articles, 
Thomas  Llppman  summarizes  these  ad- 
vantages for  the  consumer: 

The  single  family  home  remains  the  most 
desired  form  of  dwelling  but  It  is  also  the 
most  expensive  and  the  least  efficient  In  terms 
of  land  use  and  energy  ...  As  a  result,  many 
people  who  want  to  buy  homes  such  as  young 
families,  are  turning  to  condominiums,  which 
may  not  provide  spacious  yard  or  seclusion 
but  do  generally  provide  the  same  tax  bene- 
fits and  protection  against  Inflation  that 
home  ownership  does. 

However,  recent  studies  have  shown 
that  there  are  pitfalls  and  myriad  diffi- 
culties which  accompany  the  condomin- 
ivoTv  style  of  living.  Consumers  are  prey  to 
inadequate  disclosure  and  enforcement 
laws  or  imderestimate  their  new  respon- 
sibilities for  maintenance.  One  reason  for 
the  misunderstanding  in  the  field  is  that 
many  purchasers  believe  that  State  and 
Federal  laws  will  protect  them  from  mis- 


representation or  deceptive  practices  by 
the  developer  and  his  salesmen.  Some 
States  require  disclosure  laws  while 
others  require  minimal  disclosure  laws 
and  only  superficial  review. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  national  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  for  uni- 
formity, standards,  and  regulation  in  the 
condominium  sales  and  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  consumer.  Enforce- 
ment, regulation,  and  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  rest  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urlan  Development.  It  would  require  the 
filing  of  a  registration  statement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment disclosing  pertinent  informa- 
tion, and  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  developer  or  stgent^to  make  use  of 
any  means  or  instruments  of  transpor- 
tation or  communication  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  of  the  malls  to  defraud  or 
deceive  any  purchaser  of  a  condominium. 
Like  the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Full  Dis- 
closure Act,  15  U.S.C.  1701,  this  act  is  in- 
tended to  insure  that  facts  needed  by 
purchasers  to  make  a  soimd  business 
judgment  are  disclosed  truthfully  and 
completely. 

The  act  contains  provisions  which  des- 
ignate particular  information  required 
in  a  public  offering  statement  and' the 
registration  statement.  To  insure  proper 
and  full  disclosure,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  conduct  investigations 
with  a  view  toward  determining  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
may  issue  rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
which  are  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
this  function.  If,  after  investigation,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  provisions 
of  this  act  have  been  violated,  he  may 
bring  an  action  in  the  district  coiKts  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Condominium 
Disclosure  Act,  the  series  of  articles  by 
Thomas  Llppman,  smd  an  article  by  Don- 
ald Baker,  also  of  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows r 

S.  3658 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Condominium  Dis- 
closure Act". 

DEFINITKU4B 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

(2)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  an  un- 
incorporated organization,  partnership,  as- 
sociation, corporation,  trust,  or  estate; 

(3)  "condomlnum"  means  a  single  family 
dwelling  unit  which  is  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  together  with  an  undivided  Interest  in 
common  areas  of  the  project  In  which  the 
condcMnlnlum  Is  located; 

(4)  "project"  means  20  or  more  con- 
dominiums related  by  common  areas  in 
which  undivided  Interests  are  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  with  each  condominium; 

(6)  "condominium  Instruments"  means 
all  legal  Instruments,  contracts,  plats,  plans, 
or  other  documents  which  are  recorded  or 
flled.  with  respect  to  a  project,  under  local 
law,  or  which  the  Secretary,  by  r^ulatlon, 
determines  are  relevant  to  the  rights  of  a 
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purchaser  of  a  condominium  In  a  project 
and  to  the  effectlye  enforcement  of  this 
Act;  . 

(•)  ♦Meveloper"  means  any  pers<m  who, 
dlrecUy  or  todlrecUy,  eem  or  leasee,  oflers  to 
sell  or  lease,  or  advertises  for  aaJe  or  lease 
auv  condominium  In  a  project; 

(7)  "agent"  means  any  person  whu  repre- 
se.iU  or  acts  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  developer 
In  selling  or  leasing  or  offering  to  sell  or 
lease  any  condotntalum  In  a  project,  but  sitch 
term  does  not  Include  an  attorney  at  law 
whose  representation  erf  another  person  con- 
aists  solely  of  rendering  legal  services; 

(8)  •■interstate  commerce"  means  trade  or 
oomxoerce  among  the  several  States; 

(9)  "State"  includes  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Colimibla.  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  pos- 
aeestons  of  the  United  States; 

(10)  "purchaser"  means  an  actual  or  pro- 
■pecUve  purchaser  or  leasee  of  a  condomln- 
tom  tn  a  project;  and 

(11)  "offer"  includes  any  inducement,  so- 
Udtatlon.  or  atten^Jt  to  encourage  a  person 
to  acquire  a  condominium  in  a  project. 

EXXMPTIOMS 

S«c.  3.  (a)  Unless  the  method  of  dlsposl- 
tlon  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  evasion  of 
this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  not 
apply  to — 

(1)  the  sale  or  lease  or  real  estate  not 
pursuant  to  a  common  promotional  plan  to 
offer  or  eeU  oar  more  condominivmas  in  a 
protect; 

(3)  the  sale  or  lease  of  condominiums 
Mlely  for  commercial  or  Industrial  purposes 
or  uses; 

(3)  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  under  or 
jrunuant  to  court  order;   or 

(4)  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  by  any 
^vernment  or  government  agency. 

(b)  The  Secretaxy  may  from  time  to  time, 
pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations  issued  by 
him,  esempt  from  any  of  the  provisions  of 
thlB  Act  any  condominium  or  project.  If  he 
finds  that  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  such  condominium  or  project  is 
not  necessary  In  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  purchasers. 

raOHlBITIOKS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  It  Shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
devtioper  or  agent,  directly  or  IndirecUy,  to 
TT.«ifA  use  of  any  means  or  Instruments  of 
transportation  or  communication  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  or  of  the  mails — 

(1)  to  sell  or  lease  any  condominium  In 
any  project  unless  a  statement  of  record  with 
re^)ect  to  such  condominium  Is  in  effect  in 
accordance  with  section  7  and  a  printed  pub- 
lic offering  statement,  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  «,  la  furnished  to  the  pur- 
chaser in  advance  of  the  signing  of  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  for  sale  or  lease  by  the 
purchaser;  and 

(2)  in  selling  or  leasing,  or  oiBerlng  to  sell 
or  lease,  any  condominium  in  a  project — 

(A)  to  employ  any  device,  scheme,  or  ar- 
tifice to  defraud,  or 

(B)  to  obtain  money  or  property  by  means 
of  a  material  misrepresentation  with  respect 
to  any  information  included  in  the  statement 
of  record  or  the  public  offering  statement  or 
with  respect  to  any  other  information  perti- 
nent to  the  lot  or  the  subdivision  and  upon 
which  the  purchaser  relies,  or 

(C)  to  engage  \n  any  transaction,  practice, 
or  course  of  bualness  which  operates  or  would 
<^rate  as  a  fraud  oc  deceit  upon  a  purchaser. 

(b)  Any  contract  or  agreement  for  the 
purchase  or  leastog  of  a  condominium  In  a 
project  covered  by  this  Act,  wb»e  the  pul>- 
tkc  offering  statement  has  not  been  given  to 
the  purchaser  m  advance  or  at  the  time  of 
hte  aigntng,  aball  be  voidable  at  the  option  of 
the  purchase'.  A  pnrehaoer  may  revoke  such 
contract  or  agreement  within  10  days,  where 
he  has  received  the  public  offering  statement 
less  than  48  houra  before  he  signed  the  con- 
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tract   or   agreement,    and   tl  e 
agreement  shall  so  provide. 

aactsTBATKrtf  or  pr<1jbcts 
Sec.  6.  (a)  a  project  shaU  l»e  registered  by 
filing  with  the  Secretwry  a  stAtement  of  rec- 
ord, meeting  the  reqidremei  ts  of  this  Act 
and  such  rules  and  regulati  >na  aa  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In  furtherance 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  lA  statement  of 
record  shall  be  deemed  effectlte  only  as  to  the 
condominiums  specified  therein. 

(b)  At  the  time  of  filing  a  statement  of 
record,  or  any  amendment  ifcereto,  the  de- 
veloper shall  pay  to  the  Seoretary  a  fee  of 
(750,  which  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  renderlug  services  under 
this  Act,  and  such  expenses  i  s  are  paid  from 
such  fees  shall  be  considered  nonadminlstra- 
tlve. 

(c)  The  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  a 
Btateaaent  of  record,  or  of  an  amendn>ent 
thereto,  shall  be  deemed  to  l  ave  taken  place 
upon  the  receipt  thereof.  I  ccompanled  by 
payment  of  the  fee  require<  I  by  subsection 

(b). 

(d)  The  Information  cent  Jned  in  or  filed 
with  any  statement  of  recor  1  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  und  n  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  pj  escribe  and  cop- 
ies thereof  shall  be  fumtshei  1  to  every  appli- 
cant at  such  reasonable  chai  ge  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.    • 

INTOaMATION    RCQOXCED    t  F    BTATSMXNT 
OF    BECOBS 

Sec.  6.  The  statement  of  i  eoord  shall  con- 
tain the  Information  and  be  accompanied  by 
the  documents  specified  he  einafter  in  this 
section: 

( 1 )  The  name  and  addrea  s  of  ea^  person 
having  an  interest  In  the  obndomlniums  in 
the  project  to  be  covered  by  the  statement  of 
record  and  the  extent  of  6u«h  interest.' 

(2)  The  developer's  namei  address,  and  in 
the  case  of  an  organization^  the  form,  date, 
and  Jurisdiction  of  organization,  and  the  ad- 
dress of  each  of  its  officers. 

(3)  The  name,  address,  «nd  principal  oc- 
cupation for  the  past  3  y^ars  of  every  of- 
ficer of  the  devdoper. 

(4)  A  sUtement  of  the 
to  the  project  including  e 
a   specified   date   not   mo 
preceding  the  date  of  appl! 

opinion  of  a  licensed  attorj..^    

salaried  employee,  officer,  <ir  director  of  the 
developer,  or  by  other  evidence  of  tiUe  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary. 

(6)  A  copy  of  each  con^ominum  Instru- 
ment. I 

(6)  A  oc^y  of  any  management  agreement, 
employment  contract,  or  other  contract  or 
agreement  affecting  the  lise,  maintenance, 
or  access  to  all  or  a  part  of  the  project. 

(7)  A  statement  of  any  zoning  or  other 
governmental  regulations  affecting  the  iise 
of  the  project,  including  the  site  plans  and 
buUding  permits  and  th4lr  statiis,  and  a 
statement  of  existing  or  proposed  special 
taxes  or  assessments  whlcb  may  affect  the 
project.  I 

(8)  A  narrative  description  of  the  promo- 
tional plan  for  the  dlspoitlon  of  the  con- 
dominiums In  the  project. 

(»)  A  copy  of  the  proposed  public  offering 
statement.  \ 

(10)  In  the  case  of  a  conComlninm  conver- 
sion, satisfactory  assnranbes  that  existing 
tenants  were  given  ninety  bays  notice  of  the 
Intent  to  convert  and  a  sixty  day  exclusive 
option  to  buy  the  unit. 
TSKXNO  mrwwoT  or  sTATUC^rra  of  eboord  amd 

aXKNDICENTS  TSBtTrO 


contract   or     ments  to  any  such  statement  Is  lied  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  statemei  it,  the  state- 
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onditlon  of  title 

(umbrances  as  of 

than   30   days 

Ration,  by  a  title 

liey  who  is  not  a 


Bcc.  7.  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  effective  date  of  a  stftement  <rf  record, 
or  any  amendment  th«tto,  shall  be  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  flllhg  thereof  or  such 
earlier  date  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
liavlng  due  regard  to  the  f  ubllc  Interest  and 
tha  protection  of  puichaafers.  If  any  amend- 


ment shall  be  deemed  to  hav^  been  filed 
when  such  amendment  was  filed  except  that 
such  an  amendment  filed  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary,  or  filed  pursue  nt  to  an  or- 
der of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  tre  ited  as  being . 
filed  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  state- 
ment of  record. 

(b)  If  It  appears  to  the  Secietary  that  a 
statement  of  recMd,  or  any  amendment 
thereto,  Is  on  Its  face  Incomplete  or  inac- 
curate In  any  material  respect,  the  Secretary 
shall  so  advise  the  developer  v»rithln  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  filing  of  tiie  statement 
or  the  amendment,  but  prior  tol  the  date  the 
statement  or  amendment  would!  otherwise  be 
effective.  Such  notification  shaU  serve  to  sus- 
pend the  effective  date  of  the  etateroent  or 
the  amendment  until  30  days  after  the  de- 
veloper files  such  additional  Ir  formation  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require.  Aiy  developer, 
upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  niay  request  a 
hearing,  and  such  hearing  shall  be  held  with- 
in 30  days  of  receipt  of  such  n  iqwest  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  If,  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  a  statement  of  record,  a 
change  occurs  affecting  any  Jnaterlal  fact 
required  to  be  contained  in  tiie  statement, 
the  developer  shall  promptly  flBe  an  amend- 
ment thereto.  Upon  receipt  lof  any  su* 
amendment,  the  Secretary  may,  If  he  de- 
termines such  action  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  purchasers,  suspend  the  state- 
ment of  record  until  the  amendment  becomes 
effective. 

(d)  If  It  appears  to  the  Seiretary  at  any 
time  that  any  statement  of  record  which  is 
In  effect  Includes  any  untrue  statement  of  a 
material  fact  or  omits  to  stati  any  material 
fact  required  to  t»  stated  th^ln  or  neces- 
sary to  make  the  statements  tHereln  not  mis- 
leading, the  Secretary  may,  after  notice,  and 
after  opportunity  lor  hearing  flat  a  time  fixed 
by  the  Secretary)  within  15  (Jays  after  such 
notice,  issue  an  order  suspending  the  state- 
ment of  record.  When  such  statement  has 
been  amended  in  accordance  vAth  such  order, 
the  Secretary  shall  so  declafe  and  there- 
upon the  order  shall  cease  to  t>e  effective. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authdrtzed  to  make 
an  ezammation  in  any  case  to  determine 
whether  an  order  should  Iseue  \tnder  subsec- 
tion (d).  In  making  such  examination,  the 
Secretary  or  anyone  designated  by  him  shall 
have  access  to  and  may  demand  the  produc- 
tion of  any  books  and  papers  Of,  and  may  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations  to  and  exam- 
ine, the  devel<^>er,  any  agen^,  or  any  other 
person,  In  respect  of  any  maiter  relevant  to 
tlie  examination.  If  the  defeloper  or  any 
agent  falls  to  cooperate,  or  obstructs  or  re- 
fuses to  permit  the  making  of  an  examina- 
tion, such  conduct  shall  be  proper  ground  for 
the  issuance  of  an  order  Suspending  the 
statement  of  record.  | 

(f )  Any  notice  required  un|ler  this  section 
shall  be  sent  to  or  served  on  the  developer  or 
his  authorized  agent.  j 

nfWJRMATlOH  REQTJTRED  IW  Pt^IC  OfTERlNO 

sTATntiarT 
Sec.  8.  (a)  A  public  offering  statement 
relating  to  the  condominiums  in  a  project 
shall  contain  such  of  the  UxformatloQ  con- 
tained tn  the  statement  o<  feeord,  and  any 
amendmenU  thereto,  as  the|  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary,  and  shall  disclose  fully  and 
accurately  the  characteristics  of  the  project 
and  the  condominiums  therein  offered  and 
shall  make  known  to  prospective  purchasers 
all  unusual  and  material  circumstances  or 
features  affecting  the  condonilnlums,  includ- 
ing— J 

( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  the  registrant; 

(2)  a  general  narrative  dejacrlptlon  of  the 
project  stating  the  total  nfimber  of  \mite 
planned  to  be  sold  or  rented;  tlM  total  num- 
ber of  units  that  may  be  Included  In  the 


project  by  reason  of  future  expansion  or 
merger  of  the  project  by  the  registrant; 

<3)  copies  of  the  declaration  and  bylaws, 
with  a  brief  narrative  statement  describing 
each  and  Including  information  on  declarant 
control,  a  projected  budget  for  at  least  the 
first  year  of  the  project's  operation  (Includ- 
ing projected  common  expense  assessnients 
for  each  unit) ,  and  provisions  for  rteserves  for 
capital  expenditures  and  restramts  on  aliena- 
tion; 

(4)  copies  of  any  management  contract, 
lease  of  recreational  areas,  or  similar  contract 
or  agreement  affecting  the  use,  maintenance, 
or  access  to  all  or  any  part  of  the  project 
with  a  brief  narrative  statement  of  the  effect 
of  relationship,  if  any,  between  the  registrant 
and  the  managing  agent; 

(6)  a  general  description  of  the  status 
of  construction,  zoning,  site  plan  approval, 
issuance  of  building  permits,  or  compliance 
with  any  other  State  or  local  statute  or  reg- 
ulation affecting  the  project; 

(6)  the  significant  terms  of  any  encxmi- 
brances,  easements,  liens,  or  other  matters 
of  title  affecting  the  project; 

(7)  significant  terms  of  any  financing  of- 
fered by  the  registrant  to  purchaser  of  units 
in  the  project; 

(8)  provisions  of  any  warranties  provided 
by  the  developer  on  the  units  and  the  com- 
mon elements;  and 

(9)  a  statement  of  the  rights  of  a  pur- 
chaser under  secticm  4(b) . 

(b)  The  public  offering  statement  shall 
not  he  used  for  any  promotional  purposes 
before  registration  of  the  project  and  after- 
wards only  If  It  Is  used  tn  its  entirety.  The 
Secretary  shall  require  that  the  registrant 
alter  or  amoid  the  proposed  public  offering 
statement  tn  order  to  assure  fuU  and  fair 
dtscloeure  to  prospective  purchasers.  Mo 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  pnunotlonal 
plan  or  plan  of  disposition  or  development 
of  the  project  may  be  made  after  registra- 
tion without  notifying  the  Secretary  without 
an  appropriate  amendment  to  the  public  of- 
fering statement. 

INTBSnCATTOKS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
such  investigations  as  nuiy  be  appropriate  to 
determine  the  extent  of  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 4(a)  by  a  developer  or  agent.  If  the 
Secretary  finds  any  material  misrepresenta- 
tion in  any  case,  he  shaU  afford  the  developer 
a  ten -day  period  to  correct  the  representa- 
tion. 

(b)  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  any  person  Is  engaged  or  about 
to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  which 
constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  rule 
or  regulation  prescribed  hereunder,  he  may, 
In  his  discretion,  bring  an  action  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  or  the 
United  States  District  Coiirt  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices, 
and,  upon  a  proper  showing,  a  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction  or  restraining  order 
shall  be  granted  without  bond.  The  Secre- 
tary  may  transmit  such  evidence  ais  may  be 
available  concerning  such  acts  or  practices 
to  the  Attorney  General  who  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, Institute  the  appropriate  criminal 
proceedings  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may.  In  his  dfecretlon, 
make  such  Investigations  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  any  person  has 
violated  or  is  about  to  violate  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed hereunder,  and  may  require  or  permit 
any  person  to  flle  with  Mm  a  statement  In 
writing,  tmder  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Sec- 
retary Shan  determine,  as  to  all  the  facts 
mnd  circumstances  concerning  the  matter  to 
be  Investigated.  The  Secretary  is  authorized. 
In  his  discretion,  to  ptibllsh  tfformatlon  con- 
.cemi'Hg  any  such  vl''latlo''s,  and  to  Investi- 
gate any  facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  mat- 
ters which  he  may  deem  necessary  or  prcper 
to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 


of  this  Act,  In  the  prescribing  of  rules  and 
regulations  thereimder.  or  In  securing  In- 
formation to  serve  as  a  basis  for  recommend- 
ing f  uther  legislation  eonceming  the  matters 
to  which  this  Act  relates. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  Investiga- 
tion, or  any  other  proceeding  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  designated  by 
him,  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  subpena  witnesses,  compel  their 
attendance,  take  evidence,  and  require  the 
production  of  any  books,  papers,  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  or  other  records  which 
the  Secretary  deems  relevant  or  material  to 
the  Inquiry.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  any  such  records  may 
be  required  from  any  place  In  the  United 
States  or  any  State  at  any  designated  place 
of  hearing. 

(e)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person,  the  Sec- 
retary may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  coiut  of 
the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  Investigation  or  proceeding  Is  car- 
ried on,  or  where  such  person  resides  or  car- 
ries on  business,  in  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  papers,  corresi>ondence,  mem- 
orandums, and  ether  records  and  documents. 
Such  coxirt  may  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  Secretary  or  any 
officer  designated  by  the  Secretary,  there  to 
produce  records.  If  so  ordered,  or  to  give  tes- 
timony touching  the  matter  under  Investi- 
gation or  In  question;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  or  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  cotirt  as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  proc- 
ess In  any  such  case  may  be  served  In  the 
judicial  district  whereof  such  person  Is  an 
Inhabitant  or  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

XJNLAWrm,    REPaESENTATIONS 

Sec.  10.  The  fact  that  a  statement  of  rec- 
ord with  respect  to  a  project  has  been  filed 
or  Is  In' effect  shall  not  be  deemed  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  that  the  statement  of  rec- 
ord Is  true  and  accurate  on  its  face,  or  be 
held  to  mean  the  Secretary  has  in  any  way 
passed  upon  the  merits  of,  or  given  approval 
to,  such  project.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  make, 
or  cause  to  be  made,  to  any  prospective  pur- 
chaser any  representation  contrary  to  the 
foregoing. 

PEMALTIKS 

Sic.  II.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  provtslon  of  this  Act  or  the  niles  and  reg- 
tilatlons  prescribed  hereunder,  or  any  person 
who  willfully,  in  a  statement  of  record  filed 
tinder,  or  m  a  public  offering  statement  lasued 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  makes  any  untrue  state- 
ment of  a  material  fact  or  omlta  to  state  any 
material  fact  required  to  be  stated  therein, 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
$6,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both. 

K17I.E9,    HECWLATIOKS,     AND     OROBtS 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  such  orders 
as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  elsewhere  in 
this  Act,  and  for  such  purpose,  he  may  clas- 
sify persons  and  matters  within  his  juris- 
diction and  prescribe  different  requirements 
for  different  classes  of  persons  or  matters. 

COtTRX  SKVXEW   OF   ORDEBS 

Qac.  13.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved,  by  an 
order  or  determination  of  the  Secretary  is- 
sued after  a  hearing,  may  obtain  a  review  of 
such  order  or  determination  In  the  court  tt 
appeals  of  the  United  States,  within  any  cir- 
cuit wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  filing  in  such  court,  within  60 
days  after  the  entry  of  such  order  or  determi- 
nation, a  written  petition  praying  that  the 
order  or  determination  of  the  Secretary  be 
modified  or  be  set  aside  In  whole  or  in  part. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shaU  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary,  and  thereupon  the  Secretary  shaU 
file  in  the  court  the  record  upon  which  the 


order  or  determination  complained  of  was 
entered,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  No  objection  to  an 
order  or  determination  of  the  Secretaxy  shall 
be  considered  by  the  court  unless  such  objec- 
tion shall  have  been  urged  before  the  Secre- 
tary. The  finding  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
facts.  It  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive.  If  either  party  shall  apply 
to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional 
evidence,  and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  Is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence 
in  the  hearing  before  the  Secretary,  the  court 
may  order  such  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  before  the  Secretary  and  to  be  adduced 
upon  a  hearing  in  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court 
may  seem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  as  to  the  fMts  by  reason  of  the 
additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  shall  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, and  his  recommendation,  if  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  the  origi- 
nal order.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shaU  be  exclu- 
sive and  its  judgment  and  decree,  affirming, 
modifying,  or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  any  order  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
imder  subsection  (a)  shall  not.  unless  specif- 
ically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Secretary's  order. 

JURISDICTION    OF    OFnNSES  SHO   SUTIS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  SUtes  courts  of 
any  terrltcffy,  and  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  offenoes  and  violations  madcr 
this  Act  and  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  thereto, 
and  concurrent  with  State  courts,  of  all  suits 
in  equity  and  actions  at  law  brought  to  en- 
force any  liability  or  duty  created  by  this 
Act.  Any  such  suit  or  action  may  be  brought 
to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty  created  by 
this  Act.  Any  such  suit  or  action  may  be 
brought  In  the  district  wherein  the  defend- 
ant Is  found  or  is  an  inhabitant  or  transactj 
business,  or  in  the  district  where  the  offer 
or  sale  took  place,  If  the  defendant  partici- 
pated therein,  and  process  in  such  cases  may 
be  served  In  any  other  district  of  whtefa  the 
defendant  is  am  inhabitant  or  wherever  tt»e 
defendant  may  be  found.  Judgments  and  de- 
crees so  rendered  shall  be  subject  to  review 
as  provided  In  sections  1254  and  1291  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  No  case  anung  under 
this  Act  and  brought  in  any  State  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  removed  to 
any  court  of  the  United  States  exeept  where 
the  United  States  or  any  oUcer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  In  his  official  capacity  Is 
a  party.  No  costs  shall  be  a—ee— d  for  or 
against  tb*  Secretary  In  any  proceeding  un- 
der this  Act  brought  by  or  agaiast  him  tn  the 
Supreme  Court  or  such  other  courts. 

APPRO  PRIATIOWS 

Sec  15.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

KFFECma     BAIX 

Sac.  1&  This  Act  shall  take  effect  uiion  the 
expiration  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  days 
after  tHe  date  of  its  eaactment. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poat.  May  aS.  1974) 
Thk  OomtoMiMiuM  Boeer 

(By  Thomas  W.  Uppman) 
For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  find- 
ing a  place  to  live  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  Is  a  radically  different  process 
from  what  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago. 
A  new  kind  of  housing,  the  condominium. 
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has  come  from  out  of  nowhere  to  take  a  big 
and  growing  share  of  the  housing  market. 
A  change  that  Is  sure  to  be  striking,  but  Is 
ptlll  only  dimly  perceived  and  little  under- 
stood, Is  coming  to  this  community. 

About  40,000  condominium  dwellings  will 
go  on  sale  In  the  area  this  year.  About  half 
are  newly  buUt.  The  other  half  used  to  be 
rental  apartments,  but  are  being  taken  out 
of  the  rental  market  and  sold. 

Not  onl)  are  existing  rental  apartments 
being  converted  to  condominiums  at  a  rapid 
rate,  but  the  number  of  new  apartments 
being  built  for  rent  to  an  expanding  popula- 
tion is  dwindling.  Throughout  the  late  1960s 
and  until  about  two  years  ago,  new  apart- 
ments for  rent  were  coming  onto  the  Wash- 
ington market  at  a  rate  of  about  18.000  a 
year.  This  year  the  figure  Is  expected  to  be 
5,000  at  the  most. 

Aside  from  rental  apartments,  the  small- 
est category  of  housing  now  In  production  in 
the  Washington  area  is  the  single  family 
home.  In  the  1960's,  these  represented  more 
than  half  of  all  housing  units,  sale  or  rental, 
that  were  built  here.  Now  they  represent 
perhaps  25  percent  of  housing  production, 
and  the  figure  is  declining,  as  sewer-hookup 
moratoriums,  gasoline  shortages,  high  con- 
struction costs  and  tight  money  take  their 
toll.  Housing  production,  itself,  of  all  tjrpes, 
is  declining,  except  in  Alexandria,  as  develop- 
ers encounter  zoning  restrictions,  and  vast 
stretches  of  open  land  are  put  off  limits  to 
construction  because  of  sewage  problems — 
but  the  area's  population  continues  to  in- 
crease. 

These  numbers,  obtained  from  a  variety  of 
sources  In  the  housing  industry  and  local 
governments,  only  beg^n  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  change  in  Washington's  traditional  way 
of  housing  its  people.  Most  persons  who  will 
buy  a  newly-bvillt  residence  In  the  Washing- 
ton area  this  year  and  next  will  buy  con- 
dominiums, and  a  steadUy-lncreasing  per- 
centage of  the  resale  market  will  also  be 
condominiums. 

The  longstanding  system  in  which  tran- 
sient residents,  single  people,  young  couples 
and  the  elderly  lived  in  rental  apartments 
while  families  lived  in  single-family  homes, 
i^jpears  to  be  changing  beyond  recall.  The 
condominium  is  a  symptom,  not  a  cause,  of 
the  change. 

"In  the  next  five  years,"  said  William  Be- 
gardle,  an  analyst  of  housing  data  who  op- 
erates hla  own  statistical  service  for  the  in- 
dustry, "you  will  see  more  profound  changes 
In  the  way  people  live  than  in  the  previous 
160  years." 

Other  sources  interviewed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  articles — lawyers,  politicians, 
builders,  home  buyers,  realtors — said  the 
same  thing  In  less  apocalyptic  terms.  In  gen- 
eral they  agreed  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
ranging  from  zoning  policy  to  high  lumber 
prices,  the  condominium  is  going  to  take  a 
large,  perhaps  dominant,  share  of  a  tighten- 
ing market. 

More  and  more  the  "starter  home,"  the  first 
bouse  purchased  by  a  young  falmlly,  is  not 
a  house  at  all  but  a  condominium  apartment, 
because  that  little  three-bedroom  rambler  is 
priced  out  of  reach. 

And  the  last  home  for  many  of  the  elderly 
Is  now  a  condominium  too,  because  the  rental 
units  where  they  live  are  being  converted. 
Ever  larger  numbers  of  the  people  who  now 
live  in  the  area's  450,000  apartments  will  have 
to  buy  or  move,  with  fewer  rental  imlts  to 
move  to,  Industry  analysts  say. 

No  one  seems  to  know  what  this  will  mecm 
for  the  Washington  tirea  five  or  10  years  from 
now.  Dire  predictions  and  ofT-the-cuff  specu- 
lation abound,  but  no  governmental,  volun- 
teer or  Indiiatry  planning  staff  appears  to 
have  made  any  long-range  analysis  of  how 
these  changes  are  going  to  affect  the  life  of 
the  commiinlty,  or  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad. 
Because  It  Is  so  new  and  stlU  represents 


less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  area's  total  hous- 
ing stock,  the  condominium  Is  unfamiliar  to 
most  Washlngtonians,  thougji  it  is  common 
in  Europe  and  South  Americf  and  originated 
in  ancient  Rome.  The  wordj  Itself  is  Latin, 
used  to  describe  the  concept  ef  Joint  property 
ownership  in  Roman  law.      I 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Hovfcing  and  Urban 
Development  pamphlet  gives  this  definition : 
"In  a  condominium,  an  Individual  owns 
separately  one  or  more  dw{e  ling  units  in  a 
multi-unit  project.  He  and  tl  le  owners  of  the 
other  units  have  an  undivide  1  interest  in  the 
common  area  and  facilities  that  serve  the 
project.  The  common  areas  i:  iclude  such  ele- 
ments as  land,  roofs,  floors,  n  laln  walls,  stair- 
ways, lobbies,  halls,  parking  space,  and  com- 
munity and  commercial  facl  Ities." 

In  summary,  the  buyer  owr  s  his  apartment. 
He  and  the  other  owners  Joii  tly  own  the  rest 
of  the  development  and  havi )  Joint  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  it. 

There  are  also  condomiu  ium  townhouse 
developments,  in  which  eacii  unit  is  owned 
individually  and  the  pounds  and  recreation 
areas  are  owned  Jointly.  These  differ  from  tra- 
ditional town  houses  only  In  small  ways.  The 
real  impact  of  the  condominium  phenomenon 
is  being  felt  among  jipartmpnt  dwellers. 

Well  over  10  per  cent  of  all  apartments  In 
the  Washington  area  may  be  condomluiiuns 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  w4h  the  trend  ac- 
celerating. Almost  aU  new  apartments  are 
condominiums,  rather  thahj  rentals.  One  of 
the  few  new  rental  projects,  a  high-rise  in 
Prince  George's  Courity.  advertises  itself  as 
"the  apartment  you  dion't  hfve  to  buy." 

What  this  means  is  thai!  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  people  who  wadt  apartments  to 
rent  are  being  forced  elths  to  buy  apart- 
ments Instead  or  find  som#  other  form  of 
housing — nobody  seems  qullje  sure  what  that 
might  be.  The  simultaneouf  decline  in  pro- 
duction of  single-family  homes,  added  to  the 
skyrocketing  prices  of  both  new  and  existing 
houses,  means  that  ever-Increasing  numbers 
of  people  who  want  t0  buy  are  buying  condo- 
miniums Instead  of  tradltloaal  houses. 

People  Interviewed  for  these  articles  about 
their  housing  situation  soUnded  as  if  they 
had  all  memorized  the  same  tine — "we  wanted 
a  house,  but  there  was  no  >)f  ay  we  could  buy 
one."  They  bought  condomiftiums  Instead. 

A  whole  new  group  of  condominium  spe- 
cialists has  sprung  up  in  the  legal,  financial 
and  real  estate  professions  as  demands  for 
their  advice  come  In  from  developers  and 
buyers  to  whom  the  whole  idea  Is  still  a 
novelty.  These  experts  themselves  are  still 
learning,  trying  to  keep  pace  with  a  burst  of 
condominium  control  laws  from  state  and 
county  leglslatxires,  landmark  rulings  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the  first 
trickle  of  court  cases  that  will  shape  condo- 
miniiun  law. 

"If  I'm  an  expert,v  said  pevin  J.  Doolan, 
a  Montgomery  Courity  legislator  who  as  a 
lawyer  has  represented  both  developers  and 
buyers  of  coiLdomiiUums,  "it's  because  In 
the  country  of  the  blind,  t|ie  one-eyed  man 
is  king." 

The  1961  National  Housiqg  Act  authorized 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to  Insure 
mortgages  on  condomlnlutns,  but  only  in 
states  where  condomlniutn  developments 
were  specifically  recognized  and  authorized 
by  law.  At  the  time,  only  Puerto  Rico  had 
such  legislation,  although  n  few  condomin- 
iums existed  elsewhere,  biit  by  1968  all  60 
states  and  the  District  ojt  Columbia  had 
adopted  similar  measures.  I 

This  year,  according  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders,  they  will  ac- 
count for  nearly  a  quarter  of  all  housing 
units  sold  in  the  country.  In  the  cities,  the 
Impact  is  even  greater — a  HT7D  survey  es- 
timated that  in  -25  major  metropolitstn  areas, 
about  half  of  all  new  units  being  built  for 
sale  in  1973  were  condominiums.  The  impact 
is  being  felt  especially  strotigly  in  Washing- 
ton because  condominiums  are  being  built 


instead  of,  rather  than  in  addition  to,  the 
traditional  kinds  of  housing. 

There  are  dozens  of  reasons  for  the  con- 
dominium boom  here,  but  the  principal  ones 
seem  to  be  these,  according  to  persons  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  industry:      i 

The  single  family  home  remains  the  most 
desired  form  of  dwelling  but  It  is  also  the 
most  expensive  and  the  least  efficient  In 
terms  of  land  use  and  energy.  It  costs  so 
much  to  build  one  that  the  minimum  sell- 
ing price  is  beyond  the  reachJ  of  all  but  a 
email  segment  of  the  population,  and  the 
decline  of  subdivision  building  in  the  sub- 
urbs can  only  increa.se  the  prices  of  the 
houses  that  do  get  built.  1 

The  prices  of  existing  housek  are  also  in- 
creasing by  as  much  as  25  per  pent  a  year  as 
demand  outstrips  supply  and  inflation  con- 
tinues. As  a  result,  many  peoplf  who  want  to 
buy  homes,  such  as  young  families,  are  turn- 
ing to  condominiums,  which  m|iy  not  provide 
spacious  yards  or  seclusion  "but  do  gen- 
erally provide  the  same  tax  bei^efits  and  pro- 
tection against  inflation  that  ihome  owner- 
ship does.  I 

A  two-bedroom  condomlniuni  in  an  attrac- 
tive neighborhood,  complete  jwlth  conmiu- 
nlty  pool  and  other  facilities,  pnay  be  avail- 
able for  $20,000  less  than  a  traiitlonal  three- 
bedroom  home  nearby.  J 

As  for  the  apartment  market,  owners  of 
existing  rental  buildings  say]  they  cannot 
continue  to  make  a  profit  bacatise  of  sky- 
rocketing utility  and  maintenance  costs, 
coupled  with  rent  control.  The  builders  of 
new  apartments  say  that  It  coats  so  much  to 
build  them,  and  the  Interest  rates  on  their 
long-term  financing  are  so  high,  that  the 
rents  would  be  prohibitive.  Sol  they  too  tittn 
to  condominiums  which  are  Jthus  gobbling 
up  a  large  share  of  the  residential  market. 
As  with  single-family  homes,  the  condo- 
minium concept  covers  a  wjde  variety  of 
housing  and  a  wide  range  of  I  prices.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  former  rental  projects 
that  have  been  or  are  being  converted  Into 
condominiums  range  from  PWrfax  Village, 
a  pre-war  garden  development  In  Anacostla. 
to  stately  luxury  buildings  along  upper 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  Avenues 
where  some  apartments  coat  more  than 
$100,000.  I 

In  the  suburbs,  they  range  from  Tyler 
Gardens,  a  blue-collar  gardenlapartment  de- 
veloped in  Palls  Church  to  I  high  rises  In 
Bethesda  with  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts 
and  doormen.  | 

There  is  a  similar  range  ainong  new  de- 
velopments, some  apartments  are  available 
for  as  little  as  about  $17,000  in  Prince 
George's  Coimty  while  there  is  a  project  in 
Foggy  Bottom  where  prices  ttart  at  more 
than  $135,000.  Nor  are  they  limited  to  the 
District  and  the  close-in  subiirbs — there  are 
condominiums  in  Galthersbv^,  in  Colum- 
bia, in  Manassas.  : 

They  have  the  same  kinds  of  gimmicky 
names  that  developers  everywhere  love,  like 
"Cherrywood"  or  "The  Representative,"  and 
generally  are  advertised  In  the  same  way  as 
traditional  subdivisions  with  emphasis  on 
ownership,  on  tax  deduction*,  on  the  com- 
munal recreation  facilities — In  some  of  the 
promotional  material,  the  word  "apartment" 
never  appears  at  all.  As  with  any  other  kind 
of  housing,  some  are  well-bi^lt,  others  are 
not:  some  projects  are  seUingi  briskly,  others 
are  not.  ' 

Tet  the  bujrlng  public  Is  only  beginning  to 
understand  the  potential  pitfalls  of  condo* 
minimn  ownership,  and  the  community  at 
large  is  only  beginning  to  thhik  about  what 
the  trend  to  condomintmi  development  Is 
going  to  mean  for  the  futiu^  of  the  Wash- 
ington area.  I 

"There  Is  a  normal  life  cyoe  of  housing," 

said  John  T.  O'Neill,  executive  vice  president 

of  the  Apartment  and  Office  Association  of 

Metropolitan  Washington. 

"Housing    of    four    klnds-fsingle    family, 
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town  houses,  rental  apartments  and  condo- 
miniums— comes  on  stream,  lives  40  to  60 
years,  becomes  physically  or  economically 
obsolete,  and  is  replaced.  That  cycle  is  all 
screwed  up  here.  You've  essentially  topped 
the  front  end,  except  for  condos." 

But,  O'NeUl  said,  "The  demand  for  rental 
housing  has  not  changed.  We  have  a  39  or  40 
per  cent  turnover  In  the  units  of  this  associa- 
tion's members  every  year.  The  other  60  per 
cent  are  your  permanent  renters.  They  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  buy.  Those  who  are  go- 
ing to  be  hurt  are  the  new  family  formations, 
the  young  couples  who  need  an  apartment, 
the  pure  tentuits  who  want  two-  or  three- 
year  rentals,"  O'Neill  said.  "You  take  that 
man  who  gets  assigned  to  a  two-year  tour  at 
the  Pentagon,  he'll  be  up  the  creek  in  a 
couple  of  years." 

O'Neill,  who  speaks  for  most  area  landlords, 
said  that  if  restrictive  zoning  laws  and  "no- 
growth"  policies  in  the  suburljs  continue  to 
reduce  housing  construction,  "A  few  years 
from  now  we'll  be  sitting  around  and  asking, 
my  god  what  have  we  done?  We'll  be  offering 
incentives  to  developers  to  build  rental  hous- 
ing." 

O.  V.  (Mike)  Brenneman.  president  of 
Brenneman  Associates,  a  realty  firm  that 
deals  In  the  resale  of  condominiums,  said 
there  is  "no  end  in  sight  to  the  pressures  on 
the  landlords,  or  to  the  desire  to  own.  or  to 
Inflation.  The  trend  to  condominiums  can 
only  accelerate,"  with  stUI-unknown  conse- 
quences for  the  long-range  future  of  the 
community. 

"What  other  choice  Is  there?"  asked  Bruce 
Steele,  a  housing  analyst  for  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments.  "No 
single-family  homes  will  be  built  for  less 
than  $60,000  next  year,  unless  you're  really 
out  In  the  fringe  areas.  Even  town  houses 
are  over  $40,000,  and  there  is  still  a  high  de- 
mand for  home  ownership,  so  what  is  the 
choice? 

"This  is  the  only  metropolitan  area  In  the 
top  10  with  a  real  positive  growth  rate  over 
the  past  three  years.  There  Is  an  extremely 
high  rate  of  household  formation,  partly  due 
to  the  maturing  of  postwar  babies  and  part- 
ly due  to  marriage  among  people  who  came 
here  as  singles.  This  area  has  a  large  per- 
centage of  middle-class  people  and  is  less 
prone  to  recession  because  the  government 
is  the  principal  employer.  Add  this  pressure 
f«  housing  to  develc^ment  restrictions  and 
sewer  hookup  moratoriums  and  the  prices 
respond  to  economic  forces." 

Charles  Jay  Pllzer,  »  lawyer  who  has  spe- 
■ciallzed  In  condominium  work,  said,  "it's  a 
concept  whose  time  lias  arrived.  We're  run- 
ning out  of  resources  and  land.  The  individ- 
ual home  has  been  the  Ideal,  and  the  zoning 
laws  based  on  that  are  very  conservative,  but 
they  don't  really  provide  for  development. 
The  city  is  growing  and  a  lot  of  people  wHl 
Just  have  to  buy." 

The  implication  of  these  remarks  is  that 
condominiums  which  come  cloaer  than  oth- 
er forms  of  housing  to  combining  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  muitlfamlly  living 
with  the  economic  benefits  of  home  owner- 
ship will  continue  to  talie  a  large  share  of 
the  market.  The  idea  that  the  bubble  wlU 
biu^t,  the  old  ways  return  when  the  button 
drops  out,  Is  mentioned,  but  not  taken  seri- 
ously. 

Condomlnliuu  promoters  argue  that  be- 
cause down  payments  are  low,  part  of  the 
monthly  costs  are  tax-deductable  and  ap- 
preciation Is  rapid,  it  doesn't  really  coet 
much  more  to  buy  a  condominium  than  it 
does  to  rent  the  equivalent  ^artment — and 
therefore  there  is  little  real  hardship  even 
for  transients  or  the  elderly  who  would  pre- 
fer to  rent. 

Condominium  resale  values  are,  however, 
largely  untested.  Ownership  reduces  mobility 
in  ways  that  many  people  don't  want.  And 
persons  In  the  lower  Income  brackets  are 
still  "effectively  frozen  out"  of  the  market 
for  ownership,  as  Stelle  put  It.   "It's  the 


lower  and  moderate  Income  persons  like  the 
military  are  bemg  hurt"  as  lower  priced 
apartments,  as  well  as  luxury  priced  apart- 
ments, as  well  as  Imrary  units,  are  turned 
into  condominiums. 

It  Is  perhapw  the  elderly  who  are  being  hit 
the  hardest  by  the  conversion  of  existing 
apartments  ownership  units,  especially  In 
upper  Northwest  Washington  where  dozens 
of  buQdlngs  with  high  percentages  of  elderly 
residents  are  being  changed  over. 

On  the  Connecticut  Avenue  bus  or  at  the 
supermarkets,  wherever  the  elderly  congre- 
gate, the  conversation  Is  of  condominiums 
and  the  fear  that  it  will  happen  to  them. 

because  many  of  them  have  fixed,  limited 
incomes  and  are  living  at  the  Ilmtts  of  their 
budgets  already,  any  sudden  increase  in  their 
monthly  costs  Is  a  severe  hardship,  If  not 
out  Of  the  question.  Because  no  new  rental 
housing  that  they  can  afford  Is  being  built, 
they  are  competing  with  each  other  for  a 
shrinking  supply  of  apartments.  Many  plan- 
ners and  economic  analysts  believe  they  will 
be  forced  into  apartment-sharing  as  the  only 
way  to  make  ends  meet — a  practice  common 
among  young  single  people,  but  less  palatable 
to  elderly  persons  living  with  years  of  memo- 
ries and  accumulations  of  possessions. 

As  a  matter  of  economics,  many  of  the 
elderly  and  low-Income  persons  displaced  by 
conversions  were  living  in  places  that  would 
have  been  beyond  their  means  if  the  rents 
had  not  been  unrealistlcally  low  for  some 
reason — perhaps  the  landlord  had  owned  the 
buUdlng  so  long  that  be  had  no  mortgage 
so  he  could  keep  the  rents  down. 

Reality  is  catching  up  with  those  tenants. 
There  comes  a  point  where  the  building  must 
be  renovated  or  It  starts  to  fall  apart;  wheth- 
er It  is  kept  as  rental  units  after  renovation, 
or  sold  as  oondominixmas,  the  costs  of  the 
work  are  going  to  be  paid  by  the  residents, 
and  that  means  rising  prices. 

The  best  publicized  recent  example  of  this 
was  the  building  at  3100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,  across  from  the  zoo,  where  there  was  a 
large  concentration  of  low-Income  people, 
many  of  them  Spanish-speaking.  They  were 
living  in  one  of  the  city's  most  desirable 
neighborhoods,  and  no  amount  of  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Cleveland  Park  Citizens  Asso- 
ciation could  prevent  their  being  forced  out 
when  the  building  was  renovated  and  con- 
verted. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  hardship  for 
those  who  do  lose  their  apartments  can  be 
severe,  birt  it  is  unmeasured.  No  one  has 
done  a  comprehensive  study  of  what  happens 
to  people  displaced  by  conversions — they  Just 
seem  to  fade  into  the  community  somewhere. 

Paul  D.  Comanduras,  vice  president  for 
sales  of  WUlB  &  Plank  Inc.,  which  is  handling 
the  conversion  of  Tyler  Gardens  In  Palls 
Church,  said  they  did  their  best  to  mitigate 
the  displacement  problem  by  keeping  100  of 
the  480  apartments  available  for  rental  after 
renovation,  although  of  course  the  rents  will 
be  raised. 

Even  so,  he  said,  most  of  the  current  resi- 
dents will  have  to  leave. 

"Nobody,"  he  said,  "is  meeting  his  obliga- 
tion to  the  elderly.  A  lot  more  of  these  people 
would  have  been  able  to  stay  and  buy  if 
the  interest  rate  were  8  per  cent  Instead  of 
9 — ^Just  that  much  difference  m  the  monthly 
payment  forced  them  out.  It's  the  blue  col- 
lar workers  who  dont  have  money  In  the 
bank  for  down  payments  who  are  being  hit 
the  hardest,  along  with  the  (rid  people,  but 
this  Is  the  way  it's  going  to  go." 

He  said  his  firm.had  "gone  the  extra  mile" 
to  cooperate  with  public  agencies  and  com- 
munity groups  In  easing  the  transition  at 
Tyler  Gardens,  but  had  found  no  solutions 
for  some  of  the  displaced  residents. 

"What  is  going  to  happen  to  our  old  people 
If  we  go  to  a  condoDoinium  community?"* 
Ira  Lechner  asked  rhetorically.  Lechner.  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
from  Arlington,  said  it  "became  clear  when 


Falrllngton  South  went  that  all  of  Arlington 
was  going  to  go.  The  tenants  are  out,  we  al- 
ready have  a  low  vacancy  rate,  rents  are  go- 
ing up.  there's  no  way.  Where  will  our  tran- 
sients live?" 

Lechner  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
as  stated  by  O'NeUl.  that  "politicians  love 
condos."  That  is  short-hand  for  the  argu- 
ment that  over  the  long  run,  a  municipality 
or  county  may  actually  benefit  from  havlug 
a  high  nimiber  of  condominiums,  as  oppose:! 
to  rental  units. 

They  bring  In  more  tax  revenues  because 
they  are  assessed  at  a  titg^gr  rate;  they  gen- 
erally attract,  or  are  thought  to  attract,  the 
stable,  home-buying  persons  who  make  pil- 
lars of  the  community;  and  those  persons  in 
turn,  having  higher  Incomes  than  apartment 
dwellers,  pay  more  Income  taxes.  If  an  own- 
ership community  is  the  p\ibUc  goal,  then 
oocdomlniums  help  to  achieve  It. 

"Condomimums  provide  a  third  alterna- 
tive In  housing — the  missing  hnk  between 
home  ownership  and  rental  apartments.  They 
serve  an  unfilled  market  need,"  said  a  recent 
study  prepared  by  the  Washington  Center 
for  Metropolitan  Studies. 

In  Fairfax  and  Montgomery  counties,  for 
example,  the  most  expensive  Jurisdictions  in 
the  area,  It  is  possible  to  buy  a  two-bedroom 
condominium  lor  as  Uttle  as  $22,000,  which  is 
about  half  the  price  of  the  average  single- 
family  home. 

That  may  make  it  possible  for  the  teach- 
ers, policemen  and  other  middle- income  per- 
aoDs  m  those  counties  to  achieve  the  home- 
ownership  that  wotild  have  been  beyond 
them  If  the  condominiums  had  not  been 
created. 

Balanced  against  those  positive  factors  are 
the  Impact  on  the  elderly  and  the  transients 
and  the  poor,  and  on  neighborhoods  through- 
out the  area  that  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  changes. 

Two  months  ago.  Elizabeth  Shannon,  pres- 
klent  of  the  Home  and  School  Association  at 
Ben  W.  Murch  Elementary  School,  3«th  and 
Daveport  Streets  NW,  wrote  to  Mayor  Walter 
E.  Washington  aix>ut  the  conversion  of  a 
nearby   building  on   Connecticut   Avenue. 

She  wrote  of  people  being  "summarily 
ejected"  from  the  community,  of  the  blue 
collar  people  who  lived  there  and  of  the 
elderly.  And  she  added ; 

"The  eviction  of  the  tenants  win  also  cause 
a  school  problem.  Some  40  ehndren  (who  live 
in  the  building)  go  to  Mureh  Elementary 
SchooL  If  they  are  forced  to  more,  we  shall 
probably  lose  mese  chUdren.  They  are  a 
part  oS  our  school  community.  They  are  of 
all  races,  of  many  different  nationalities. 
Some  are  foreign  bom.  They  bring  cultural 
diversity  to  the  school  and  add  to  all  the 
children's  educational  experience." 

Like  many  others,  she  warned  that  the 
city  "Is  on  its  way  toward  becoming  a  com- 
munity of  the  affluent  and  the  very  poor," 
and  asked  the  mayor  to  "deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  sharply  increased  speculation  In  hous- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  re- 
sultant pitiful  human  dlfflcultles  and  dan- 
gerous sociological  changes." 

Citizens'  groups  and  tenants'  rights  ac- 
tivists who  oppose  condominium  conversions 
tend  to  use  words  like  "speculation"  and 
"greed"  when  talking  about  the  developers. 
And  the  developers  respond  that  short- 
sighted, no-growth  policies.  Imposed  by  peo- 
ple who  already  own  homes,  made  the  crunch 
Inen  table. 

The  Virginia  legislature  has  enacted  a 
major  new  condominium  law  that  provides 
extensive  consumer  protection  for  buyers, 
attempts  to  control  and  slow  down  conver- 
sions, and  at  the  same  tbne  allows  the  bund- 
ers of  new  condominiums  more  flexibility  in 
their  planning  than  they  had  before. 

The  Maryland  legislature  has  passed  a 
similar  but  less  sweeping  measure,  and  both 
the  Montgomery  and  Prteee  George's  County 
OouncUs  are  working  on  local  bills. 
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In  the  District,  the  corporation  counsel'3 
office  prepared  a  draft  of  a  proposed  con- 
dominium control  law  early  thla  spring  and 
circulated  It  among  builders,  lawyers  and 
financial  Institutions  for  their  comments.  A 
revised  proposal  Is  scheduled  to  go  before 
the  City  Council  for  hearings  In  the  near 
future. 

These  measures,  however,  address  them- 
selves mostly  to  holding  back  conversions 
and  to  providing  fuller  Information  to  pros- 
pective buyers.  They  do  not  address  the  long- 
range  Implications  of  the  biggest  change  In 
this  community's  way  of  life  since  desegrega- 
tion of  the  schools  two  decades  ago. ' 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  27, 1974) 
CoNDOMiNniMS  Bring  Bigger  Profits 
(By  Thomas  W.  Llppman) 
The  reason  developers  In  the  Washington 
area  are  building  more   and  more  condo- 
miniums and  fewer  single  family  homes  or 
rental  apartments  can  be  summed  up  In  one 
word:  money. 

That  also  explains  why  the  owners  of  an 
ever-Increasing  number  of  existing  rental 
apartments  are  converting  them  Into  condo- 
mlniiuns  for  sale. 

There  are  some  social  considerations  un- 
derlying the  revolutionary  change  that  Is 
taking  place  In  the  Washington  area's  hous- 
ing market.  But  what  It  really  comes  down 
to  Is  that  developers  can  get  better  retiu-ns 
on  their  capital,  with  fewer  headaches,  by 
going  Into  condominiums  than  by  building 
the  other  kinds  of  housing  that  have  been 
the  traditional  mainstays  of  residential 
building  In  this  community. 

These  reasons  Involve  land-use  policy  In 
the  suburbs,  the  energy  shortage,  the  high 
cost  of  labor  and  materials,  rent  control,  and 
the  cMitlnulng  moratorium  on  sewer  line 
hookups  that  has  reduced  construction  in 
the  Maryland  suburban  counties  to  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  otherwise  woxUd  have  been. 
Housing  Industry  sources  and  analysts  of 
bousing  matters  Interviewed  for  these  arti- 
cles agreed  that  even  If  any  one  or  a  number 
of  those  conditions  would  change,  the  trend 
toward  condominiums  Is  probably  Irreversi- 
ble. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  landlords 
and  builders,  the  situation  In  general  Is  this; 
At  existing  apartment  buildings  where  the 
units  are  for  rent,  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  are  going  up  20  percent  a  year 
or  more,  the  tenants  are  organizing  to  de- 
mand better  service,  housing  inspectors  are 
cracking  down,  and  rents  either  are  c«  soon 
will  be  frozen  by  rent  controls.  At  a  return 
of  ooljf  3  or  4  percent  on  the  Investment 
dollar.  It  Just  Is  not  worth  It. 

For  the  developer  of  new  housing,  con- 
struction costs  are  so  high,  financing  so  ex- 
pensive and  land  available  for  building  so 
scarce  that  any  apartments  he  built  would 
have  to  have  such  high  rents  that  few 
people  could  afford  them. 

In  addition,  the  prospects  of  making  the 
apartment  building  a  satisfactory  long-term 
investment  are  slim  because  of  the  expen- 
sive loan  to  be  paid  off  and  the  rising  costs 
of  operation  and  msUntenance.  So  why  not 
sell  the  units  at  a  profit.  Invest  the  money  in 
something  that  pays  a  higher  return,  and 
let  the  Individual  owners  worry  about  run- 
ning the  building? 

The  suspension  of  most  federal  housing 
subsidies  last  year  cut  off  the  chief  soxirce 
of  funds  and  guarantees  that  made  It  fea- 
sible to  build  rental  housing  for  persons  of 
low  and  moderate  income. 

Even  such  relatively  expensive  develop- 
ments as  the  apartments  In  Southwest 
Washington  were  made  economically  feasible 
because  the  cost  of  the  land  was  underwrit- 
ten through  the  urban  renewal  process. 

Building  Industry  records  show  that  the 
last  multi-family  housing  development  for 
rental  that  was  built  entirely  with  private 
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capital  In  the  District,  aside  from  a  few  lux- 
ury buildings,  was  completed  In  1968.  There 
are  about  2,000  moderately  priced  rental 
apeirtments  now  In  various  stages  of  planning 
In  the  city  because  the  federal  government 
made  a  special  exception  to  the  subsidy  freeze 
In  an  effort  to  get  something  built  for  the 
1976  bicentennial  celebration,  but  even  that 
commitment  expires  June  30. 

As  for  single -family  home»,  they  (ure  still 
the  most  desired  form  of  dwelling,  but  build- 
ers say  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  put  one 
on  the  market  for  less  than  »il5,000  and  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  lending  Institutions  to  make 
mortgage  commitments  to  prospective  buy- 
ers. Thus  the  demand  is  obtstrlppmg  the 
supply,  further  boosting  th^  upward  price 
spiral. 

"Infiatlon  has  made  the  kost  of  single- 
family  housing  prohlbltlvef'  said  Joseph 
Homing,  president  of  Horning  Bros.  Con- 
struction Co.  and  of  the  Metlopolltan  Wash- 
ington Builders'  Association. j"And  on  rental 
units  you  Just  can't  make  thf  numbers  come 
out.  Nobody  Is  building  rental  housing — If 
you  do,  you  have  an  economic  lemon  on  yoiir 
hands.  The  potential  renter  Just  Isn't  there 
at  prices  you  would  have  to  ciarge." 

If  little  rental  housing  jls  being  buUt 
In  a  metropolitan  area  wltere  demand  Is 
steady  and  the  vacancy  rite  In  existing 
units  2  per  cent  or  leas,  saldJ  a  recent  report 
In  the  trade  journal  House  and  Home,  "It  Is 
obvious  that  something  Is  drastically  wrong 
with  the  Washington  rent|il  market.  The 
problem  is  threefold:  financing,  rent  control 
and  moratoriums."  i 

More  than  20,000  apartments  In  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  o\xt  of  a  total  stock 
of  some  450,000,  have  been  converted  to  con- 
dominiums since  the  trend  l^gan  about  two 
years  ago.  Another  20,000  U>  25,000  are  ex- 
pected to  go  this  year,  an^  It  is  taken  for 
granted  In  the  trade  that  this  owners  of  tens 
of  thousands  more  are  thinking  about  It  very 
seriously.  Feelers  are  even  being  put  out  for 
the  possible  conversion  of  iome  small,  low- 
Income  buildings  In  parts  of  {the  District  that 
builders  generally  avoid.        j 

"Essentially,  It's  because  pf  a  decision  by 
the  landlord  that  he  can't  function  In  this 
marketplace  any  more,"  salq  John  T.  O'Neill, 
who  as  executive  vice  presidf  nt  of  the  Apart- 
ment and  Office  Association  Is  the  chief 
spokesman  for  the  landlords^ 

"In  1968  we  were  making  12.5  cents  on 
every  rental  dollar  we  collected,  on  the  aver- 
age. It  was  down  to  5  cents  a|  the  end  of  1973, 
and  It  win  probably  go  do«m  to  3  cents  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  because  all  operating 
costs  are  going  up  faster  thap  rents  are  going 
up.  The  Investment  is  no  ganger  attractive. 
There  are  any  niunber  of  otiier  places  to  put 
your  money  that  will  give  sou  better  return 
with  less  trouble,  If  you  oaa  get  your  capital 
out."  j 

By  "less  trouble."  0'Nelu|wae  referring  to 
an  escape  from  tenant  adtlvlsm,  tenants' 
rights  cases  In  the  couss  and  tenant- 
oriented  legislation  that  ha^  cut  down  on  the 
landlords'  traditional  freedbm  to  run  their 
properties  the  way  they  wan^  to. 

With  the  cost  of  fuel  and  utilities  up  50 
per  cent  or  more  In  the  pai  it  two  years,  and 
everything  else  from  light  b  ilbs  to  Janitorial 
supplies  subject  to  lnflatl>n  as  jwell,  the 
landlords  say  they  slmplr  cannot  make 
enough  profit  to  justify  ho!  ding  on  to  their 
buildings,  especially  since  rent  controls — 
federally  or  locally  Imposed  -make  It  Impos- 
sible to  pass  on  all  the  increi  sed  costs  to  their 
tenants. 

Rent  controls,  or  the  ant  Iclpatlon  of  rent 
controls,  "have  done  mere  to  create  the 
condo  conversion  phenomenon  than  all  the 
supposed  greed  of  the  developers,"  said  Wil- 
liam Regardle,  a  housing  analyst  who  com- 
piles data  for  the  Industry.  "The  majority 
of  people  In  this  business  don't  want  to  go 
Into   condominiums.   Everfthlng   you   have 


worked  for  for  years  can  be  wmed  out  In  a 
project  that  doesn't  go.  But  yo^  have  to  do 
something." 

Even  when  allowable  deductions  for  the 
depreciation  of  the  buUdlng  a^e  taken  off 
their  tax  liabilities,  some  landlords  say,  thn 
projects  still  are  more  trouble  ttian  they  are 
worth. 

Tenants'  rights  groups  and  public  officials 
sometimes  dispute  the  gloomy  financial  tale 
told  by  the  landlords.  Whether  the  situation 
really  is  as  bad  for  them  as  the  landlords  say 
is  difficult  to  determine.  Buta  the  owner.? 
themselves  seem  to  believe  It. 

So  they  decide  to  sell.  Nobony  else,  gen- 
erally, wants  to  be  In  the  reital  business 
any  more  than  they  do,  so  the  project  Is  un- 
likely to  find  a  buyer  who  will  keep  It  as  a 
rental  building.  For  tax  reasoni  It  Is  not  ad- 
vantageous for  the  owner  to  da  the  conver- 
sion himself;  he  sells  to  a  converter,  a  de- 
veloper or  syndicate  who  will  come  In  and 
buy  the  building,  do  the  necessary  renova- 
tions— ranging  from  mere  cosmetics  to  com' 
plete  overhauls — and  resell  t^e  Individual 
units. 

"The  converter  buys  wholesale  and  sells  re- 
tall."  as  one  lawyer  put  It 

"Let's  say  he  pays  $10,000  to  fe20,000  a  unit 
depending  on  age  and  condltloq  of  the  build- 
ing." O'Neill  said.  "He  puts  In  $8,000  to  $5,000 
per  unit  In  amenities  and  linprovements. 
Then  he  can  sell  for  $6,000  to  115,000  a  unit 
more  than  he  paid.  ' 

"When  you  deduct  the  salesmen's  com- 
missions, the  administrative  expenses,  taxes 
and  ever3rthlng  else,  he  makds  a  profit  of 
maybe  $2,000  to  $5,000  per  unljt,  and  he  still 
comes  onto  the  market  with  b  product  for 
sale  that  Is  priced  maybe  $15,(100  lower  than 
what  It  would  have  cost  to  ^ulld  It  from 
scratch.  It's  cheaper  than  new]  construction, 
and  probably  better  quality  to4." 

After  the  conversion,  of  course,  the  devel- 
oper Is  soon  out  of  the  plctvre,  except  for 
whatever  warranty  he  may  hftve  given  the 
buyers.  Unlike  the  owner  of  a  rental  build- 
ing, he  does  not  have  a  long-term  loan  to  pay 
off — the  owners  of  the  Indlvldfial  units  have 
the  long-term  debt — and  neither  rising  main- 
tenance costs  nor  rent  strikes  can  bother 
him.  1 

"A  typical  developer,"  accorcftng  to  a  recent 
study  by  the  Washington  Center  for  Metro- 
politan Studies,  "expects  a  10  |to  12  per  cent 
reutm  before  taxes.  To  achlev#  this,  he  mar- 
kets his  units  for  at  least  100  times"  what 
the  monthly  rent  was  before  conversion. 

That  Is,  an  apartment  that  Dented  for  $200 
a  month  would,  by  this  rule  of  thumb,  be 
sold  for  at  least  $20,000.  i 

"More  often,"  the  report  salt,  "the  ratio  Is 
more  than  100:  e.g.,  153  for  smaller  units  at 
Montrose  Walk;  144  at  Grostenor  Park  In 
Montgomery  County.  The  Montrose  Walk 
units  rented  at  $300  to  $400  a  month  prior  to 
conversion  and  the  smaller!  two-bedroom 
units  are  now  selling  for  $46,()00." 

The  other,  parallel,  condominium  boom  ^ 
In  new  construction.  More  thin  three-quar- 
ters of  all  multi-family  units  now  being 
built  In  the  metropolitan  arei,  and  perhaps 
half  of  the  total  of  all  units] of  every  type. 
are  condomlnltims.  J 

A  decade  ago,  and  througft  most  of  the 
1960s,  Industry  sources  say,  more  than  half 
of  all  housing  units  buUt  In  the  metropolitan 
area  were  single-family  homes.  Now  there  Is 
little  land  left  In  the  District  jof  the  close-in 
suburbs  for  that  kind  of  devHopment.  And 
in  the  outer  reaches  of  Montgomery,  Prince 
Oeorge's  and  Fairfax,  where  there  Is  still 
plenty  of  land  zoned  for  slngte-famlly  home 
construction,  a  combination  of  high  land 
prices,  sewer  hookup  moratoriums,  restrictive 
government  policies  and  shortage  of  long- 
term  money  for  prospective  buyers  has 
sharply  curtailed  subdivision  t)ulldlng. 

The  construction  of  single  family  homes 
does  go  on,  though  It  Is  decraaslng.  But  the 
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prices  of  the  houses  have  risen  to  the  point 
where  this  kind  of  development  can  only 
serve  the  hoiulng  needs  of  a  small  proportion 
of  the  population.  "The  day  of  the  house  with 
the  white  picket  fence  Is  gone,"  says  O'Neill. 

When  it  comes  to  the  construction  of 
apartments,  which  now  dominate  the  new- 
home  supply  line,  the  choice  for  the  devel- 
oper Is  that  between  building  for  rent  and 
building  for  sale. 

At  the  moment  almost  all  of  them  are 
building  for  sale,  through  condominiums. 

One  of  the  reasons  Is  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction. 

"We  used  to  build  good  rental  housing  for 
$20  a  square  foot,"  O'Neill  said.  "That  was  five 
years  ago.  Today,  It's  $36  a  square  foot.  It's 
just  not  feasible — the  popiilation  can't  af- 
ford what  you  would  have  to  charge.  It  now 
costs,  all  things  added  In,  about  $38,000  on 
the  average  to  build  a  1.000  square  foot 
apartment.  That  means  you'd  have  to  rent  It 
for  $380  a  month." 

House  and  Home,  the  builders'  trade  Jour- 
nal, recently  ran  a  long  chart  showing  the 
current  costs  of  building  materials  and  how 
they  compare  to  a  year  ago;  five-elghts-lnch 
partlcleboard  subfioorlng,  up  15.4  per  cent; 
10  lnch-by-16  Inch  framing  girders,  up  17.5 
per  cent;  plastic  countertops,  up  18  per  cent; 
white  cedar  shingles,  up  13.6  per  cent,  and 
so  on  for  hundreds  of  Items. 

Added  to  this  Is  the  high  cost  of  money.  A 
builder  of  apartments  who  is  planning  to 
rent  them  out  must  take  out  a  long-term 
loan,  which  he  will  pay  back  over  the  years 
from  rental  Income. 

The  higher  the  Interest  rate  on  that  loan, 
the  more  rent  he  will  have  to  charge — as- 
suming he  can  get  that  long-term  loan  In 
the  first  place.  At  the  moment,  money  Is 
scarce  and  Interest  rates  run  at  14  per  cent 
or  more  for  some  loans. 

But  If  the  builder  goes  the  condominium 
route,  he  can  get  back  his  construction  and 
land  costs  through  the  sale  price  and  avoid 
that  long-term  loan.  Before  he  ever  starts 
work,  be  obtains  a  conunitment  from  a  lend- 
ing Institution  to  make  mortgages  for  pur- 
chasers when  the  buUdlng  Is  ready.  When 
the  buyers  take  on  those  mortgages,  they 
assume  the  long-term  debt  burden  and  the 
developer  Is  free  of  it. 

"By  going  condominium,"  said  Charles  Jay 
Pllzer,  a  lawyer  who  has  worked  on  condo- 
mlnlimi  developments,  "you  avoid  that  con- 
stant monthly  payout  that  you  must  ex- 
ceed In  revenues  to  make  a  profit  over  the 
years.  You  use  the  revenue  from  sales  to  pay 
off  your  construction  loan,  the  developer 
walks  away  with  his  profit.  He  loses  the  long- 
term  depreciation  tax  break,  but  there's 
nothing  he  can  do  about  that." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  28,  1974] 

Pitfalls  Face  the  CoNDOMuauM  Buyer 
(By  Thomas  W.  Llppman) 

The  purchase  and  operation  of  a  con- 
dominum  dwelling  can  be  a  confusing,  dis- 
maying process  that  brings  unpleasant  sur- 
prises, disillusionment  and  financial  set- 
backs. 

From  the  time  the  prospective  buyer  Is 
confronted  by  the  salesman's  glossy  bro- 
chures or  the  bulky  book  of  "condomlnum 
documents"  filled  with  legal  language,  he  Is 
treading  a  hazardous  path. 

He  may  find  after  purchase  that  his 
monthly  payment  Is  greater  than  he  was  told 
It  would  be,  or  that  a  recreational  facility 
promised  by  the  developer  was  never  built,  or 
that  the  bylaws  of  his  project  won't  permit 
blm  to  -play  his  trombone,  or  that  the  cos- 
metic renovation  on  an  old  building  failed 
to  deal  with  a  balky  boiler,  to  the  repair  of 
which  he  must  now  contribute.  And  if  be 
doesn't  like  what  he  bought,  he  cannot  Just 
move  out — ^he  Is  the  owner. 

In  the  Washington  area,  the  condominium 
Industry  has  avoided  the  outright  scandals 


that  have  beset  It  In  other  communities. 
Many  buyers  Interviewed  at  random  In  the 
preparation  of  these  articles  said  they  were 
satisfied  with  their  homes  and  had  gotten 
pretty  much  what  they  expected. 

But  even  those  who  have  the  most  to  gain 
from  the  condominium  boom,  the  people 
who  build  and  sell  them  for  a  living,  ac- 
knowledge freely  that  consumer  ignorance 
and  developer  inexperience  with  a  new  form 
of  housing  have  created  a  wide  variety  of 
problems. 

Builders,  realtors,  lawyers  and  Independent 
housing  experts  stressed  the  need  for  con- 
sumer caution,  for  the  prospective  buyer  to 
know  whom  he  Is  dealing  with  and  what  he  is 
getting  himself  into.  They  also  said  that  the 
average  buyer  may  need  his  own  professional 
assistance  in  evaluating  the  condominium 
where  he  is  contemplating  a  purchase,  be- 
cause the  whole  procedure  Is  vastly  more 
complex  than  buying  a  single-family  home. 

A  condominium  study  committee  that  re- 
ported on  the  Issue  to  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly  found  a  consensus  that  "a  higher 
degree  of  consumer  protection  will  be  of  great 
benefit,  not  only  to  the  buyers  of  condo- 
minium units  but  also  to  developers,  realtors 
and  lending  institutions.  Without  adequate 
purchaser  protection,  the  unscrupulous  prac- 
tices of  a  few  can  create  a  negative  Image 
affecting  the  whole  condominium  concept. 
That  has  been  the  unfortunate  experience 
of  a  few  of  our  sister  states." 

"When  you  buy  one,"  said  John  Donovan, 
a  condominium  salesman  for  a  Chevy  Chase 
realty  firm,  "you're  putting  in  a  lot  of  money 
and  you  need  to  know  what  you're  doing." 

"I  don't  know  of  any  one  case  where  the 
sales  force  made  large-scale  misrepresenta- 
tions or  there  was  any  large-scale  fraud,"  said 
Devln  J.  Doolan^  Montgomery  County  leg- 
islator who  as  aH^Bvyer  has  represented  both 
develc^>ers  ancr  purchasers  of  condominiums. 
"If  you  added  up  all  the  problems  I've  bad, 
they  wouldn't  make  a  hell  of  a  story."  But 
for  any  one  Individual,  he  scad,  to  whom  the 
purchase  of  a  home  represents  his  biggest 
single  expenditure,  the  small  problems  he 
encounters  can  affect  bis  entire  Investment. 

Doolan  represented  a  group  d  buyers  of 
condominiums  at  a  development  called  Sum- 
ner Court  In  Bethesda.  Unwilling  to  accept 
the  developer's  assurance  that  a  promised 
swimming  pool  would  be  built,  they  persuad- 
ed him  to  create  a  $30,000  escrow  account  as 
a  guarantee.  The  pool  still  has  not  been 
built,  but  the  buyers'  Investment  Is  at  least 
protected  by  the  existence  of  that  fund. 

This  episode  shows  why  there  was  gener- 
al agreement  among  all  those  Interviewed  on 
their  advice  to  a  condominium  buyer: 

Check  the  reputation  of  the  developer  and 
the  credentials  of  his  partners  before  sign- 
ing anything,  and  then  take  none  of  his  as- 
surances at  face  value.  There  are  pitfalls 
built  Into  the  whole  concept  of  condomini- 
ums as  they  never  were  in  single-family 
houses  or  rental  apartments. 

The  ownership  of  a  single  apartment  in  a 
high-rise  building  and  of  a  share  of  the  park- 
ing lot  and  recreation  facilities  around  it, 
for  example,  creates  a  kind  of  interdepend- 
dence  with  wie's  neighbors  and  reliance  on 
the  Judgments  of  others  that  can  be  trouble- 
some. 

The  basic  advantages  of  condominium  liv- 
ing are  generally  undisputed:  ownership  of 
property,  tax  deductions,  relative  freedom 
from  maintenance,  buildup  of  equity,  and 
access  to  communal  facilities  that  woiild  be 
too  expensive  for  the  individual  home  owner, 
like  swimming  pools  or  tennis  courts. 

Making  sure  any  particular  project  will  de- 
liver on  these  promises  is  another  matter. 
Realtors,  industry  spokesmen,  lawyers  and 
consumer  advisers  agreed  on  a  long  list  of 
points  a  buyer  should  examine  especially  If 
he  Is  buymg  an  apartment  in  a  miUtlfamily 
building  rather  than  a  townhovise. 

A  condominium  buyer  acquires  title  to  his 


own  apartment  and  to  a  share  of  whatever 
adjacent  ground  and  facilities  the  developer 
chooses  to  Include  In  the  deal.  These  may  or 
may  not  mclude  the  recreational  areas,  laun- 
dry rooms  and  parking  garage — it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  developer  to  retain  title  to 
these  and  lease  them  out  to  the  owners  of 
the  apartments,  and  the  buyer  should  find 
out  beforehand  what  he  Is  getting.  At  one 
expensive  building  in  Washington,  it  costs  an 
extra  $3,000  to  buy  a  parking  space. 

The  buyer  also  gets  a  complex  set  of  papers 
that  determine  how  the  project  is  going  to 
be  run — papers  that  are  drawn  up  by  the 
developer,  his  financing  agent  and  his  lawyer, 
and  which  can  contain  dozens  of  surprises 
couched  m  the  impenetrable  legal  language 
of  deeds  and  contracts. 

At  the  Coronado  apartments  In  Adelphi. 
for  example,  the  sales  contract  contained  a 
provision  that  the  buyer  give  back  to  the 
developer  an  irrevocable  proxy  to  cast  his 
vote  in  the  condominium's  governing  body 
for  three  years.  That  means  the  developer, 
not  the  owners,  decides  who  gets  the  man- 
agement contract  and  what  the  bylaws  will 
be. 

The  bylaws  in  turn  control — sometimes  In 
very  restrictive  ways — what  the  owner  of  an 
Individual  apartment  can  do  with  it  and 
what  he  cannot.  At  Sumner  Court  in  Beth- 
esda, for  example,  they  forbid  the  operation 
of  a  washing  machine  or  dryer.  At  Town 
Square  Towers  In  Southwest  Washington, 
they  prohibit  putting  melon  rinds  or  onion 
skin  Into  the  garbage  di^osals.  The  bylaws 
also  determine  the  condominium's  policy  on 
such  Issues  as  pets,  noise,  and  trash  disposal, 
and  on  more  Important  mattera  such  as 
whom  an  owner  can  rent  his  unit  to  and  un- 
der what  circumstances,  or  what  happens  if 
some  units  are  damaged  by  fire. 

"Some  of  these  regimes  are  downright  dic- 
tatorial. Tou  can't  even  sneeze  without  per- 
mission," said  Richard  Arkln,  president  of 
the  owners'  association  at  Autumn  Walk  con- 
dominium near  Olney. 

In  theory  the  bylaws  can  be  amended  by 
a  vote  of  the  owners,  but  in  fact  the  developer 
usually  retains  control  of  his  project  for  at 
least  the  first  several  years,  either  by  the 
proxy  system  or  some  other  provision  of  the 
sales  contract.  Either  way,  the  individual 
buyer  is  bound  by  the  bylaws  and  needs  to 
understand  them  beforehand  to  make  sure 
he  can  live  with  them  after  he  buys. 

Although  condommium  ownership  is 
promoted  as  the  equivalent  of  home  owner- 
ship, there  are  other  ways  in  which  the 
freedom  of  living  in  a  single-family  home  is 
curtailed  in  a  condominium.  Some  are 
obvious:  an  apartment  cannot  be  ex- 
panded by  adding  a  room;  loud  music  late 
at  night  would  disturb  the  neighbors.  But 
some  are  less  obvious  and  could  affect  the 
buyer's  finances : 

For  example.  If  a  commonly  held  area  of  a 
project,  such  as  the  roof,  needs  repairs,  the 
Individual  owner  of  an  apartment  cannot 
save  money  by  doing  It  himself,  or  by  calling 
in  his  brother-in-law  to  do  the  Job  cheaply, 
as  the  owner  of  a  single-family  house  might. 

Nor  can  he  simply  postpone  the  job — it 
is  the  ovraer's  association,  or  the  developer, 
who  makes  these  decisions,  and  If  they  cost 
more  money  than  the  association  has  on 
hand  they  can  result  in  assessments  against 
the  owners.  Furthermore,  the  very  process  by 
which  these  decisions  are  made — the  meet- 
ings and  decision — involves  the  time  and 
energy  that  may  be  in  short  supply  for  an 
owner  with  a  busy  schedule. 

Reptalr  problems  are  potentially  the  most 
troublesome,  experts  say,  in  an  old  build- 
ing that  is  being  converted  from  rental  to 
ownership.  Many  old  buildings,  especially  in 
the  District,  have  the  advantages  of  old- 
fashioned  hardwood  floors,  high  ceilings  and 
big  rooms.  But  they  also  have  old  pipes,  old 
roofs,  old  heating  systems  and  old  elevators — 
conditions  that  may  or  may  not  be  rectified 
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during  the  renovation  work  that  precedes  the 
sale  of  the  units. 

"You  can't  go  around  and  kick  the  tires 
on  a  hlghrlse  building."  says  Del.  Ira 
Lechner  of  Arlington,  who  steered  Virginia's 
new  condominium  control  law  to  passage  In 
the  General  Assembly.  "You  can't  do  the  kind 
of  inspection  you  do  on  an  individual  house 
to  know  what  repairs  to  anticipate." 

Some  conversions  seems  to  work  better 
than  others.  At  4100  Cathedral  Ave.  NW.,  in 
Washington,  a  luxury  building  with  some 
apartments  costing  more  than  $100,000.  the 
thorniest  problem  confronting  the  owners 
at  a  recent  meeting  was  whether  to  turn  9fr 
the  outside  foimtaln  as  an  energy  conserv- 
ation measure,  according  to  an  owner  who 
said  the  building  is  '•beautifully  run." 

At  the  giant  Fairlington  South  project 
In  Arlington,  residents  say  they  are  strug- 
gling with  chronically  flooded  basements 
that  apparently  restilted  from  the  conversion 
work.  At  the  Coronado  in  Adelphi,  the 
owners  commissioned  their  own  engineer's 
report  after  they  had  bought  and  learned  of 
defects  in  many  of  the  buildings'  vital 
systems. 

A  recent  study  by  Nancy  Jane  Cohen  of  the 
Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies 
said  that  "some  inspectors  hired  by  prospec- 
tive buyers  have  insisted  that  most  rehabili- 
tation Is  cosmetic,  and  that  costly  main- 
tenance will  be  Inevitable  on  many  buUdlngs 
In  the  near  future.  They  cite  plumbing,  bad 
loofs,  and  crumbling  bricks  as  the  main 
problem  with  older  condominitims." 

The  report  also  referred  to  what  It  described 
as  "elusive  engineering  and  structural  re- 
ports. While  developers  claim  that  adequate 
Information  on  the  condition  of  the  build- 
ings Is  always  made  available,  some  buyers 
dispute  that  contention.  Many  may  not  know 
enough  to  ask  for  the  Information,  or  to 
understand  the  technical  data  if  offered." 

Legislation  already  enacted  in  Virginia  and 
pending  in  the  Maryland  suburbs  would  re- 
quire that  prospective  condominium  pur- 
chasers be  provided  with  full  engineering  re- 
ports and  estimates  of  the  useful  Ufe  of  ap- 
pliances and  equipment. 

The  financing  arrangements  arc  usually 
considered  one  of  the  most  persuasive  selling 
points  for  condOTnlnlums. 

Instead  of  rent,  which  an  occui)ant  can  pay 
Indefinitely  at  ever-rtslng  rates  and  have 
nothing  at  the  end,  the  condominium  dweller 
buys  his  apartment,  often  at  modest  prices 
and  low  down  payment.  Like  any  other  home 
buyer,  he  deducts  his  real  estate  taxes  and 
hts  mortgage  interest  payments  from  his  tax- 
able Income.  He  protects  himself  against 
Inflation  by  stabilizing  his  monthly  mort- 
gage payment,  and  he  builds  equity  In  his 
property  by  paying  off  his  loan  as  the  value 
increases. 

In  addition  his  mortgage  and  Interest,  the 
buyer  of  a  condominium  pays  a  monthly  fee, 
ranging  from  about  $16  to  more  than  $100, 
that  covers  the  maintenance  of  commonly 
held  property,  security  services,  cleaning  the 
swlnunlng  pool  and  other  expenses  of  the 
building.  This  Is  not  tax  deductible  and  will 
Increase  If  the  costs  of  these  services  go  up 
over  the  years.  The  resident  may  give  up 
swimming,  but  he  still  has  to  pay  his  share  of 
keeping  the  pool  ready. 

Condominium  experts  warn  that  sales  per- 
sonnel sometimes  underestimate  this 
monthly  fee,  or  the  figure  for  anticipated  real 
estate  taxes. 

Frank  Morris,  a  young  lawyer  who  Is  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  converted  project 
in  Arlington,  said  that  "If  you  had  done  any 
shopping  around  you  would  have  known 
that  the  estimate  here  was  a  bit  low.  For 
my  two-bedroom  unit  It  Jvist  went  up  $19  a 
month.  I  would  generally  say  as  a  caveat 
that  the  fee  Is  20  per  cent  higher  than 
stated." 

The  report  of  the  Washington  Center  for 
MetropollUn  Studies  said  that  *nnaccurate 
maintenance  estimates  at  the  time  of  pur- 
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chase,  known  as  'low  balling'  in  the  trade, 
mean  an  unrealistic  beginning.  One  town 
house  complex  in  Montgomery  County  began 
with  a  $16  maintenance  feei,  now  tripled. 
This  usually  means  no  reserve  for  con- 
tingencies has  been  included." 

For  the  buyer  who  has  budgeted  his  pur- 
chase to  the  last  dollar,  an  uaexpected  rise 
in  the  monthly  fee  could  caus^  family  hard- 
ship. "We  raised  our  fee  $3  a  month,"  said 
Arkln  of  Autumn  Walk,  "and  yiu  would  have 
thought  it  was  $300  to  hear  thfe  squawking." 

Analysts  familiar  with  |condominlum. 
financing  warn  that  other  aspects  of  the 
financing  arrangements  must  jalso  be  ques- 
tioned before  purchase.  , 

Persons  whose  income  is  hKh  enough  to 
afford  a  low-priced  condominium  but  not 
high  enough  to  warrant  itemized  deductions 
on  their  income  tax  returnsJ  for  example, 
may  not  gain  the  tax  advanviges  they  are 
promised.  Syndicated  monej-management 
columnist  Sylvia  Porter  recently  warned  con- 
dominium shoppers  to  make  an  independent 
inquiry  into  the  estimated  real  estate  taxes 
as  well  as  the  monthly  maintenance  fee. 

Here  are  sample  financing  plans  for  one- 
bedroom  apartments  as  given  jln  the  promo 


financing.  Whatever  the  paper  vi  Jue  of  the 
seller's  unit,  he  cannot  turn  It  mto  cash  if 
his  prospective  buyer  cannot  obtain  a  mort- 
gage. 
Another  potential  problem  Is 

of  a  unit  In  a  project  that  has 

big  success,  where  the  original  de  reloper  still 
has  units  on  the  market  with  Iswer  prices 
and  assured  financing.  This  has  I  appened  at 
Wilson  Bridge,  a  well-kept,  nicely  '--""  ' 


the   resale 
Qot  been  a 


landscaped 


for  I  two 


condominium 


tional     materials 
deevlopments: 

At  Grosvenor  Park,  a  hlgh-i  Ise  conversion 
on  BockvUle  Pike  near  the  peltway:  pur- 
chase price,  $37,100;  down  payment  of  5  per 
cent,  $1,900;  mortgage  of  $3*,200  at  8  per 
cent  interest  for  30  years;  mo|ithly  payment 
$258.29;  real  estate  taxes,  $64  a  month; 
condominium  costs  tncluding  utilities, 
$114.50  a  month.  Added  to  th$t  Is  the  prem- 
ium that  the  buyer  pays  \a  an  insurance 
company  for  insuring  that  part  of  the  mort- 
gage over  80  percent  of  the  purchase  price. 
The  total  required  monthly  outlay.  In- 
cluding the  Insurance  premium,  comes  to 
about  $450,  but  sales  literature  gives  an  esti- 
mated "net  monthly  cost"  after  tax  deduc- 
tions, for  a  person  in  the  30  per  cent  tax 
bracket  of  $347.78.  Financial  experts  caution 
against  calculating  a  family's  monthly 
budget  on  the  iMsis  of  the  lower  figure,  be- 
cause it  is  actvially  the  higher  amount  that 
must  be  paid  out  each  month  and  the  tax 
savings  come  back  only  once  i  a  year. 

At  Watergate  at  Landmark, »  lavish  project 
of  four  high-rise  building*  and  extensive 
recreation  facilities  under  construction  near 
the  Landmark  Shopping  Center  In  Alexan- 
dria: purchase  price,  $34,400:  down  payment, 
10  per  cent.  $3,440;  mortgage  of  $30,960  at 
8'/2  per  cent  for  30  years,  monthly  payment 
$238;  estimated  real  estate  taxes  $57  a 
month;  condominium  fee  Inaluding  utilities 
and  all  recreational  facilities  except  indoor 
tennis,  $70,  for  a  total  monliily  payment  of 
$365.  The  Interest  rate  on  Ihe  mortgage  is 
a  guess — it  will  be  at  the  pievailing  rate  at 
time  of  settlement,  more  than  a  year  from 
now.  \  I 

The  sales  brochure  estim4te3  tax  savings 
from  this  package  for  a  person  in  the  30  per 
cent  income  tax  bracket  ati  $102  a  month 
and  "appreciation"  at  a  6  per  cent  annual 
rate,  or  $143  a  mcmth,  to  arritre  at  a  "net  real 
cost  of  ownership"  of  $120  a  month. 

Whether  condominium  apartments  do  In 
fact  appreciate  in  value,  and  if  so  at  what 
rate.  Is  a  matter  of  dlsagreetnent  in  the  in- 
dustry. Bruce  Steele,  a  housing  analyst  for 
the  Metropolitan  CouncU  ct  Governments, 
calls  It  the  "great  unknowa"  of  the  con- 
dominium business. 

In  the  first  place,  the  developer  who  sells 
the  apartments  originally  cam  offer  his  buy- 
ers assurances  of  mortgaged  at  the  prevail- 
ing rate,  because  before  he  fluts  his  develop- 
ment on  the  market  he  ob  ains  a  commit- 
ment from  a  lender  tq  make  those  mortgages 
available. 

Officials  In  the  savings  an  d  loan  business, 
the  chief  source  of  home  mortgages,  say 
that  In  periods  of  tight  mon  sy,  as  at  present. 
It  may  l>e  very  difficult  f(  r  the  would-be 
buyer  of  an  Individual  res$l  s  unit  to  obtain 


but  slow-selling  project  in  Oxoii  Hill.  "We 
want  to  sell,  but  it  doesn't  lool:  like  we're 
going  to  make  any  money  because  the  de- 
veloper still  has  plenty  of  units  for  sale  at 
his  price,"  a  young  woman  there  said. 

O.  V.  (Mike)  Brenneman,  pk«sident  of 
Brenneman  Associates,  a  real  estatte  firm  that 
deals  in  resales  of  condominium^,  said  that 
the  seller  of  a  condominium  is  14  a  "slightly 
less  Advantageous  position"  than  ithe  seller  of 
a  single-family  home  because  it  Is  more  dif- 
ficult for  his  prospective  buyei^  to  obtain 
financing.  ( 

Other  than  that,  he  said,  "wk  feel  there 
is  no  reason,  assiuning  that  the  condomin- 
ium is  a  good  one.  to  doubt  that  appreciation 
should  be  pretty  much  the  same;  as  In  single 
family  units.  We  have  figures  to  show  that 
some  have  been  astounding — generally  the 
higher  priced  units  and  those  tftat  are  close 
in  are  the  most  successful.  I  tend  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  at  the  Beltway." 

Two  other  potential  sources  !of  financial 
difficulty  for  the  prospective  buyer  are  a  de- 
lay by  the  developer  in  going  to  settlement 
and  a  recent  ruling  by  the  Interoal  Revenue 
Service  that  the  condominium ,  owners'  as- 
sociations are  not  tax-exempt.    I 

Housing  industry  sources  say  that  most 
lending  institutions  will  not  actually  put  up 
the  money  for  the  buyers  in  i  project  to 
take  title  to  their  tmlts  until  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  units — usually  half  or  more — 
have  been  contracted  for  sale.     J 

This  can  mean  a  lapse  between  the  time 
the  first  purchasers  put  up  their  deposits, 
and  perhaps  even  move  In  on  a|  rental  basis, 
and  the  time  they  can  begin  building  up 
equity  and  claiming  tax  deducttons.  Until  a 
purchaser  obtains  his  mortgage  and  goes  to 
settlement  with  the  developer,  be  is  not  the 
owner  of  the  unit.  I 

As  for  the  ms  ruling.  Its  potential  Impact 
was  described  by  the  Commu|ilty  Associa- 
tions Institute  In  a  recent  statement  as  "a 
severe  blow  to  the  future  growlh  and  devel- 
opment of  such  organizations." 

IRS  niled,  in  effect,  that  if  the  owners'  as- 
sociation takes  In  more  mojiey  than  It 
spends,  perhaps  in  an  attempt^  to  build  up 
a  contingency  fund  for  unexi>*cted  repairs, 
surplus  of  income  over  expenditures  is  sub- 
ject to  Income  taxes.  According  to  a  recent 
article  In  the  housing  Indxistry  trade  Jour- 
nal "House  and  Home,"  this  "cduld  cost  resi- 
dents of  condominiums  and  planned  unit 
developments  millions  of  doUas  in  extra  as- 
sessments for  maintenance  of  Ihelr  common 
areas."  I 

The  new  Virginia  condominium  control 
law,  which  take  effect  July  If  and  similar 
but  less  comprehensive  meastiies  now  being 
considered  by  the  county  councils  in  Prince 
George's  and  Montgomery,  pull  emphasis  on 
full  disclosure  to  buyers  of  a  condomin- 
ium's real  economic  picture,  and  limit  the 
time  during  which  developers  jean  continue 
t6  run  their  projects.  Except  In  Prince 
George's,  the  bills  also  require  puilders'  war- 
ranties on  structures  and  appliances.  But 
none  of  the  condominiums  now  on  the 
market  is  covered  by  these  la^  s. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,   Tune  5,  1974] 

CONDOMINTOM   BUYERS   GET    "BH-L   OF 

Rights" 
(By  Donald  P.  Bak^) 
The  Montgomery  County  Cpuncil  yester- 
day passed  what  Councllwomatt  Idamae  Gar- 
rott  called  a  "oondomlnlom  purchasers'  Bill 
of  Rights."  County  Executive  James  P.  Glea- 
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son  said  he  would  sign  the  bill,  but  warned 

that  continued  conversion  of  rental  apart- 
ments to  condominium  ownership  is  creating 
"the  built-in  slums  of  the  future." 

Oleason  said  he  hopes  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation in  the  next  few  weeks  that  will  "dis- 
courage the  rapid  trend  toward  condomin- 
iums" that,  he  said,  "will  have  a  disastrous 
effect  in  the  future." 

The  Council  also  took  two  other  actions 
yesterday  designed  to  relieve  the  increasing 
shortage  of  low-  and  moderate- income  hous- 
ing in  the  affluent  suburban  county. 

On  one  matter,  the  Council  acted  to  in- 
sure that  federal  funds  will  be  preserved  for 
nine  projects  stalled  because  of  zhe  state- 
Imposed  sewer  moratorium.  The  projects  are 
designed  to  provide  1,353  imits  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  in  the  county. 

The  Council  also  amended  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance to  permit  owners  of  rural  property  to 
subdivide  their  property  among  members  of 
their  immediate  families,  even  if  such  divi- 
sion results  In  tracts  smaller  than  the  five- 
acre  parcels  otherwise  needed  to  build  In 
those  areas. 

The  condominium  conversion  act,  ap- 
proved Tinanimously  yesterday,  requires  that 
tenants  be  given  120-days'  notice  by  owners 
who  want  to  convert  from  rental  units  to 
condominiums  and  that  prospective  buyers, 
including  the  tenants,  be  given  a  report  in 
the  financial  aspects  of  the  conversion.  The 
report  must  be  approved  by  the  county  de- 
partment of  consumer  affairs.  The  bill  goes 
further  than  a  similar  state  law  enacted  this 
year. 

The  Montgomery  County  housing  office 
said  there  are  38  current  conversion  projects 
in  the  county  with  5,529  units.  The  legisla- 
tion does  not  affect  about  1,000  of  those 
units,  located  in  the  municipalities  of  Rock- 
ville.  Galthersburg  and  Takoma  Park,  or 
any  buildings  In  which  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  units  already  have  been  sold. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Council  of 
Governments  estimates  that  more^^han 
18,000  rental  units  have  been  convqped  to 
condominiums  in  the  last  two  years,  with 
30  percent  of  the  total  being  in  Montgomery 
County  and  23  percent  In  neighboring  Prince 
George's. 

Mrs.  Garrott.  who  sponsored  the  legisla- 
tion, said  "I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  is  in  no  way  an  attempt  to  halt  con- 
dominium conversions.  It  Is  Instead  a  bill 
to  provide  protection  to  tenants  in  build- 
ings to  be  converted,  and  to  assure  that 
condominium  purchasers  have  the  Informa- 
tion they  need  to  make  a  rational  and  in- 
formed decision  on  whether   to  purchase." 

Gleason's  attack  on  condominlimi  con- 
version could  become  political  issue  in  this 
year's  election.  Mrs.  Garrott  and  William 
Sher.  another  member  of  the  all-Democratic 
Council,  are  vying  for  their  party's  nomina- 
tion as  county  executive.  Gleason,  a  Repub- 
lican, has  not  announced  whether  he  will 
seek  election,  but  is  expected  to  do  so. 

Gleason  said  the  Council's  legislation  "only 
partially  protects  the  public  Interest.  Many 
tenants  are  captives,  living  on  small  margins 
of  economic  solvency  who  don't  have  the 
money  to  buy.  Where  will  they  go  after  120 
days?" 

He  said  "any  landlord  can  meet  the  terms 
of  the  disclosure.  We  must  stop  the  trend." 
While  he  didn't  offer  a  remedy  yesterday. 
Gleason  Indicated  he  would  not  be  willing 
to  recommend  lifting  rent  ceilings  as  an 
Inducement  for  apartment  building  owners 
to  maintain  rental  prc^erties. 

Gleason  predicted  widespread  "deteriora- 
tion of  condominiums  will  come  in  6  to  10 
years,  when  apsirtment  owners  start  leasing 
back  to  renters  who  might  not  have  the 
same  interest  as  the  remaining  owners." 

On  another  matter,  both  Gleaison  and  the 
Council  have  asked  the  state  health  officials 
and  the  Washlngon  Suburban  Sanitary  Com- 
mission to  pledge  sewer  service  to  the  nine 


housing  projects  now  stalled  by  the  mora- 
torium. The  WSSC  is  scheduled  to  consider 
the  request  at  its  meeting  today. 

Covmcilwoman  Elizabeth  Scull  said  the 
projects  were  in  danger  of  losing  federal 
financing  because  a  pledge  of  sewer  service 
is  needed  to  complete  applications  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment before   the  fiscal  year  ends  June  30. 

Robert  Duckworth,  assistant  director  of 
community  planning  and  development  for 
HUD'S  Washington  area  office,  said  yesterday, 
however,  that  a  "political  commitment"  by 
Gleason,  the  Council  and  the  WSSC  to  ap- 
prove the  projects  when  the  moratorium  Is 
lifted  probably  will  be  sufficient  to  process 
the  applications. 

In  action  on  the  rural  zone,  the  amend- 
ment approved  yesterday  would  permit 
current  property  owners  in  the  affected  areas 
to  transfer  lots  to  their  spouses  or  children, 
although  the  parcels  might  be  less  than  the 
required  five  acres,  so  long  as  the  property 
was  vised  for  a  single-family  residence. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  13,  1973) 

CONDOMINrCTM  RULES  UBCED  FOE  DISTRICT 

(By  LaBarbara  Bowman) 

A  regulation  that  would  give  apartment 
tenants  180  day's  notice  of  conversion  of 
their  buildings  into  condominiums  and  re- 
quire detailed  reports  on  the  conditions  of 
the  buildings  had  been  proposed  by  the  D.C. 
City  Council's  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment committee. 

The  proposed  regulation  also  would  give 
purchasers  five  days  in  which  to  cancel  a 
purchase  agreement  after  signing  a  contract. 
The  bill,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  public 
hearings  on  July  18  and  19,  also  would  sub- 
ject violators  of  any  of  Its  provisions  to  be 
fined  $300  or  sentenced  to  10  days  in  Jail  or 
both. 

The.  regulation  Is  a  response  to  the  com- 
plaints of  tenants  and  consumer  groups  who 
have  charged  that  conversion  of  apartments 
into  condominiums  Is  driving  the  poor  and 
middle  Income  tenants  particularly  the  el- 
derly, from  their  homes  with  little  or  no 
warning. 

The  proposed  regulation  would  give  ten- 
ants 60  days  to  decide  whether  to  buy  apart- 
ments In  their  building.  If  they  decide  not 
to  buy,  the  owner  cannot  serve  them  with 
a  30-day  eviction  notice  until  150  days  since 
the  proposed  conversion  was  annovmced. 

The  regulation  would  apply  to  all  condo- 
minium projects  whether  apartment  build- 
ings, town  houses  or  office  building  condo- 
miniums, with  five  or  more  units. 

A  property  report,  which  the  owner  must 
swear  is  true,  is  required  and  must  include 
the  names  of  all  partners,  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  corporation  owning  the  building. 
cUl  professionals,  such  as  architects  and  engi- 
neers, who  worked  on  the  project,  and  pro- 
jected completion  dates  for  construction  or 
conversion. 

A  required  financial  report  must  include 
the  estimated  operating  budget  for  the  con- 
domlni\im  for  one  year  plus  the  monthly 
payments  for  each  vmlt  and  any  charges  for 
use  of  recreation  facilities  or  other  facilities. 

The  regulation  also  provides  that  a  de- 
veloper cannot  have  an  exclusive  contract  to 
manage  the  building  once  it  becomes  the 
property  of  the  Individual  vmlt  owners. 

One  of  the  most » often  found  abuses  In 
condominium  projects  is  that  the  developer 
also  manages  the  project  and  thus  continues 
to  make  money  from  It.  and  the  apartment 
owners  are  powerless  to  fire  the  company  if 
they  are  dissatisfied. 

The  bill  also  would  require  the  developer 
to  post  a  bond  to  Insure  that  he  pays  for  all 
repairs  on  "major  mechanical  systems"  for 
one  year  from  the  date  of  settlement  as  well 
as  renovation  or  installation,  whichever  Is 
later.  The  regulation  does  not  define  these 
"major  mechanical  systems." 


Although  Edward  Webb,  the  secretary  to 
the  city  council  would  be  held  on  the  pro- 
posed regulation,  Lou  Robblns,  the  prmclpal 
assistant  to  the  corporation  counsel,  the 
city's  attorney,  said  the  regulations  were  only 
in  the  draft  stage  and  were  not  ready  for  a 
hearing. 

(From  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers Joumal-"Scc^>e"] 

Be  prepared  to  perform  major  renovation 
if  you  plan  to  convert  older  but  well  located 
rental  townhouse  apartments  into  condo- 
miniums. And  you'll  need  to  show  what  the 
for  sale  units  look  like  with  renovated  and 
decorated  units  just  as  if  you  were  market- 
ing a  single  family  project. 

The  Fairlington  South  townhouses,  in  Ar- 
lington, VA,  16  minutes  from  the  nation's 
capitol,  now  completing  conversion,  provide 
an  example  of  what  needs  to  be  done  In 
such  cases.  Bvillt  in  the  19408,  the  3,439  unit 
community  was  one  of  the  first  rental  proj- 
ects in  the  country  that  was  developed  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Defense  Homes  Corp. 
The  homes  feature  Williamsburg  and  colonial 
facades — still  very  much  In  style  in  the  met- 
ropolitan Washington  area.  The  fioor  plans, 
prior  to  renovation,  conformed  to  the  market 
for  middle  Income  hovising  prevailing  at  the 
time  they  were  built. 

The  site  plan  allowed  generous  amounts 
of  green  play  space  as  well  as  landscaped 
area.  The  community  is  divided  into  north- 
ern and  southern  sections  by  Interstate  95 
with  an  Interchange  immediately  adjacent. 
There  is  an  elementary  school  and  gymna- 
sium available  to  residents  for  recreation  for 
each  section.  Tennis  courts  were  added  to  the 
facilities  about  10  years  ago. 

Only  the  southern  portion  of  the  com- 
munity consisting  of  1,736  units  is  being 
converted  to  condominiums.  It  Is  being 
divided  Into  six  villages  each  with  Its  own 
special  areas  and  owners  association.  The  re- 
maining 1,703  units  are  being  retained  as 
rentals  by  the  owner,  Fairmac  Management 
and  Services  Corp. 

Prices  when  sales  began  in  late  1972  were 
$19,900  to  $44,500  for  one  to  four  bedroom 
vmlts.  For  similar,  but  Improved,  models 
today,  buyers  are  paying  $29,950  to  $57,950. 

RENT      HIKES     COX7U>      NOT     COVER     THE     REHAB 
COSTS 

"Our  primary  reason  for  converting  to  con- 
dominiums was  that  the  rehabilitation  costs 
could  not  have  been  covered  by  large  enough 
rent  Increases  to  make  them  economically 
feasible,"  said  Walter  Hodges,  president  of 
Palrmac.  "The  location  of  the  complex  and 
the  baislc  excellence  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  made  the  conversion  readily  market- 
able- 
Renovation  of  the  townhouses  has  been 
extensive,  with  costs  estimated  at  over 
$10,000  per  unit.  Pat  DiVlto,  DlVito  and  As- 
sociates, architect  for  the  renovation  said. 
"We  have  tried  to  preserve  as  many  of  the 
good  design  features  and  construction  de- 
tails of  the  exteriors  as  we  could.  At  the 
same  time,  we  wanted  the  community  to 
look  as  If  it  had  been  recently  developed." 
On  the  exteriors,  all  masonary  was  sand 
blasted;  shutters,  doors,  and  trim  were  re- 
placed wtkere  i^ecessary  or  painted:  all  win- 
dow sash  was  replaced  with  like  wooden  sash 
to  maintain  the  Colonial  theme;  and  fenced, 
paved  patios  were  built  for  each  vmlt. 

On  the  interiors,  little  renovation  was  re- 
quired In  the  living,  dining,  and  bedrcom 
areas.  Kitchens  and  baths  were  gutted  and 
rebuilt  with  all  electric  appliances  and  new 
fixtures.  A  full  bath  was  added  in  the  base- 
ment and  a  recreation  room  was  finished 
there. 

The  central  heating  system  for  the  town- 
bouses  was  replaced  with  mdlvldual  heating 
and  air  conditioning  systems  for  each  unit. 
All  electric  wiring  was  replaced  and  units 
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are  Individually  metered.  Galvanized  pipes 
were  replaced  by  copper. 

"The  biggest  problem  we  have  faced  In  the 
renovation  is  the  distiirbance  caused  by  the 
mechanics  performing  the  work,"  DlVlto 
said.  "When  the  empty  units  are  turned  over 
to  us  from  the  former  tenants,  they  are  re- 
markably clean  and  well  maintained.  But 
when  the  trades  go  in  and  do  their  work  of 
tearing  out  and  rebuilding,  we  have  more 
renovation  to  perform  to  clean  up  the  areas 
they  have  disturbed." 

DlVito  attributes  part  of  this  problem  to 
poor  workmanship  on  the  part  of  workers, 
but  is  looking  for  ways  to  reduce  the  initial 
renovation  required.  "We  are  having  engi- 
neering tests  conducted  on  the  galvanized 
pipe,"  he  said.  "And  the  Initial  results  indi- 
cate that  in  most  cases  it  may  be  in  better 
condition  than  it  was  when  it  was  originally 
Installed  more  than  25  years  ago.  This  is 
because  the  water  has  acted  to  build  up  a 
protective  coat  on  the  Inside  of  the  pipe.  If 
we  can  eliminate  pipe  replacement,  we'll 
-  eliminate  a  lot  of  the  disturbances." 
lACH  or  e  vnxACES  has  own  swimming  pool 
In  addition  to  the  work  being  done  on  in- 
dividual units,  all  exterior  wiring  is  being 
placed  underground;  recreational  facilities 
are  being  added  so  that  each  of  the  six  com- 
munities will  have  at  least  one  swimming 
pool,  and  more  tennis  courts;  and  landscap- 
ing, although  already  mature,  has  been  sup- 
plemented and  Increased.  Deteriorating  side- 
walks are  being  repaved  and  new  walks  are 
being  added.  No  new  buildings  will  be  added 
to  the  community,  smd  buyers  are  promised 
that  there  will  be  no  increase  in  density. 

Renovations  and  sales  are  scheduled  one 
village  at  a  time,  permitting  a  complete  com- 
munity of  rental  tenants  to  be  moved  out  in 
order  not  to  imi>ede  work.  Currently,  renova- 
tions are  being  completed  on  the  third  of  the 
six  villages. 

A  former  administration  building  has  been 
remodeled  Into  a  sales  office,  and  10  reno- 
vated townhouses  serve  as  models  with  floor 
plans  ranging  from  one  to  four  bedrooms. 

Fairmac  has  conducted  the  condominium 
sales  with  its  own  sales  organization,  but 
engaged  Washington,  DC,  condominium  con- 
sultant Harold  A.  Lewis  to  set  up  and  direct 
the  initial  portion  of  the  sales.  The  marketing 
theme  stressed  that  the  ofTerlngs  were  "The 
best  of  the  old.  The  best  of  the  new." 

"We  also  stressed  the  close  in  location  by 
using  mileage  figures,"  Lewis  said.  "Palrllng- 
ton  Is  a  seven  mile  round  trip  from  the 
major  employment  centers  In  the  capltol 
area.  Comparing  this  with  dally  round  trip 
commuting  to  subiirbam  residential  centers 
and  using  the  automobile  mileage  deprecia- 
tion and  expenses  allowed  by  toe  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  we  were  able  to  show  pros- 
pects that  they  could  save^  $5,000  to  $10,000 
In  automobile  expenses  over  a  ten  year  period 
by  living  here." 

Under  the  initial  marketing  program  exist- 
ing tenants  were  given  priority  in  the  pur- 
chase of  condominiums  over  non  residents. 
Those  who  did  not  wish  to  purchase  and  yet 
wanted  to  remain  in  the  Falrllngton  area 
were  given  priority  in  the  leasing  of  units  In 
the  adjoining  Fairimgton  North  rental  sec- 
tion of  the  community. 

In  September.  1973,  marketing  was  ex- 
panded to  Include  the  general  public  with 
the  first  newspaper  advertising  appearing. 
Within  six  weeks  200  units  were  sold.  Because 
of  the  wide  price  range  and  mix  of  bedrooms, 
buyers  have  ranged  the  entire  mortgage 
qualification  spectrum.  Singles  and  retired 
persons  generally  are  buying  the  one  bedroom 
units,  while  young  marrieds  and  families 
with  up  to  two  children  are  purchasing 
larger  units.  With  the  wide  market  profile, 
advertising  now  stresses  the  theme,  "We  have 
something  for  everyone." 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Uune  16,  1974] 

Few  States  Pkotbct  CoNDOiCNnxM  Buyers 

(By  Walter  Bugabjer) 

Washington,  June  16— In  ^U  but  a  hand- 
ful of  states,  consumers  caiJght  up  In  the 
booming  condominium  naxfet  can  expect 
little  protection  against  dec^tion  or  fraud 
ufider  the  real  estate  laws. 

They  must  Instead  depend — despite  the 
special  complexities  of  buyiilg  a  condomin- 
ium—on such  uncertain  factors  as  con- 
straints of  the  marketqalace  pr  slow-moving 
Individual  lawsuits.  I 

New  York  is  one  of  the  exfceptions.  Under 
what  many  consider  th«  stromgest  law  In  the 
country,  developers  there  must  make  de- 
tailed disclosure  statements  Approved  in  ad- 
vance by  the  state  Attorney  General. 

There  is  some  disagreement  over  the  num- 
ber of  states  ranking  dose  td  New  York,  but 
experts  In  the  field  generally  name  fewer 
than   10.   Those   most   of  ten  I  cited  as  strict 
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"The  Federal  Oovemment  lsb*t  equipped 
to  handle  such  a  matter  as  bousing,"  he 
argued.  The  market  Is  fragile  and  prices  are 
climbing  "out  of  sight,"  he  said,  adding  that 
Washington  vroxild  only  make  matters  worse. 

"It  may  well  be  they'll  have  to  have  the 
threat  of  Federal  regulation  to  force  the 
states  to  act,"  Mr.  Rohan  retnarked.  But 
the  Federal  Government  should  at  most  set 
standards  for  state  regulation,  he  added. 

Several  factors  appear  to  *rork  against 
tighter  controls.  Numerous  sources  men- 
tioned real  estate  lobbies,  whicW  are  powerful 
In  most  states  and  are  said  td  oppose  reg- 
ulatory changes  almost  Instlnrtlvely. 

PRESSURES    OF   THE   MAHKET 

Marketplace  pressiures  cut  bojth  ways.  The 
developers  commonly  argue  thftt  shady  op- 
erators find  it  difficult  to  borrow  money  for 
their  projects,  get  their  work  airoved  by  lo- 
cal inspectors,  or  attract  manyrcustomers. 

At   the   same   time,   consumers  complain 


California.  Michigan,  Virginia  and  Hawaii,     that  when  the  market  goes  sq"  Importaoot 


In  most  other  places,  an  authority  in  New 
York  observed,  protection  fir  the  buyer  is 
"minimal."  It  Is  up  to  tjie  conpumer,  a  knowl- 
edgeable Washington  lawyer  added,  "to  know 
what  he's  getting  into;"         I 

The  state  laws  are  iaiport«t  because  they 
have  been  relied  upon  traditionally  in  real 
estate  transactions  and  becafose  the  Federal 
agencies  with  some  jurisdic1(lon  have  as  yet 
taken  almost  no  regulatory  aptlon. 

The  Department  of  Housinf  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, which  expects  tjilf  the  popula- 
tion to  live  in  condomtniumal  within  the  next 
20  years,  hopes  the  states  will  beef  up  the 
consumer  protection  provlsiciis  of  their  stat- 
utes. J 

The  situation  now,  accoiping  to  reports 
from  a  dozen  randomly  selected  states  and 
Interviews  with  national  emerts  on  condo- 
minium development.  Is  higply  uneven  and 
Is  Influenced  by  a  number  of  special  factors. 

All  50  States  have  laws,  paesed  In  the  early 
nlneteen-slxties  when  the  cdndomlnlum  was 
still  unheard  of  In  the  United  States,  that 
at   least   permit   the   specli  1   arrangements 


elements  such  as  pools  may  not  be  built  and 
units  may  be  turned  over  to|  renters  who 
drive  down  the  value  of  the  eritlre  complex. 

Some  consumers  appear  wiling  to  rely 
on  traditional  remedies  such  as  civil  litiga- 
tion even  In  states  that  have  added  strong 
protection  machinery  to  their  laws.  A  not- 
able example  occurred  earlier  this  year  In 
Michigan.  I 

Robert  E.  DeMascle,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  DUtrlct  Court  in  Detroit,  flled  suit  to 
break  his  contract  to  buy  a  Sp2,000  condo- 
minium on  the  16th  floor  of  an  east  side 
building.  I 

The  Judge  charged  in  a  ptill  pending 
county  court  action  that  the  developer  had  so 
grossly  understated  the  mainjtenance  costs 
and  other  expenses  of  his  [unit  that  it 
amounted  to  a  false  inducemant  to  buy. 

When  he  made  the  purchasi  in  February, 
1973,  Judge  DeMascio  alleged,  he  was  in- 
formed that  $155  a  month  wovUd  cover 
parking,  maintenance,  and  building  person  - 
nel  costs.  The  charges  have  hit]  $2347Re  com- 
plained. 

In  some  states,  consumers  are  said  not  to 


pools  and  ele- 

^arlly  vacation  or 
fter  several  years 


needed  to  set  up  that  kind  of  dwelling. ^-  ,      -.vi..a .t^^    ♦«- 

.^--i^^f  !?eil?-d  - -!5.V-^!     ^m^r  tt^t^S^'tll^  i?wV-  l!'*'no? 

particularly  strong"  no  one  had  been  "rais- 
ing any  significant  hell  about  It." 

NO  COMPUONTS  IN  ARIEONA 

William  P.  Dixon,  an  assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  consumer  protection  In 
Arizona,  said  he  could  not  remember  receiv- 
ing a  single  complaint  Involving  condomin- 
iums In  that  state.  [ 

Herbert  N.  Goodwin,  Asslatant  Attorney 
General  In  Massachusetts,  sajd  he  knew  of 
no  major  problems  there.  ButI  State  Senator 
Jack  H.  Backman,  a  BrookUne  Democrat, 
sounded  an  apprehensive  note  found  else- 
where m  the  nation. 

"Condomlnltmis  built  In  Massachusetts  so 
far  may  have  been  built  by  tne  most  ethical 
real  estate  people,"  he  said,  Tbut  now  that 
condos  are  becoming  a  way] of  life  others 
might  step  into  the  field  wno  are  not  so 
ethical."  I 

Consumer  objections  have  drompted  wide- 
spread activity  In  one  area:  state  and  even 
local  legislators  have  moved  jto  control  the 
conversion  of  regular  aparti^ent  buildings 
into  condominiums. 

Some  measures  would  requl^  long  advance 
notice  before  tenants  could  be  Required  either 
to  purchase  their  units  or  to  [move  out,  and 
others  would  prohibit  conversions  without 
the  approval  of  a  certain  ni|mber  of  occu- 
pants. 

Proposals  to  convert  the  huge  Parkmerced 
apartment  complex  in  San  Francisco  are  cov- 
ered by  general  state  legislation  that  would 
allow  local  government  to  bar  such  changes 
entirely.  A  Republican  sponsor.  State  Sen- 
ator Milton  Marks,  explained: 


a  specific  cube  of  space  wltlin  a  larger  com 
plex,  to  be  taxed  directly  oa  their  unit,  and 
to  Join  with  others  In  the  o^ership  of  com 
mon  areas  such  as  swlmmi: 
vators. 

Condominiums — on«e  pr 
retirement  homes  but  now, 
of  explosive  growth,  the  pflmary  residence 
for  millions  of  Amerlcans-J-are  popular  for 
several  major  reasonsL  I 

They  are  usually  Cheai>er  than  detached 
homes,  and  they  offer  tax  advantages  over  or- 
dinary apartments.  Typically  they  Include 
recreational  faculties  beyo»d  the  reach  of 
ordinary  homeowners  and  b^ean  an  end  to 
many  maintenance  chores. 
A  LOT  OF  co-ov 

But,  as  one  Washlngto: 
"Don't  forget  that  when  yo' 
minium  you  pick  up  a  lot 
the  common  areas  and 
"you're  Joining  a  sort  of  ninl-govemment." 

For  the  buyer  or  even  t  le  buyer's  attor- 
ney to  understand  the  ruins  he  has  to  un- 
derstand the  state  law,  ana  several  authori- 
ties said  this  was  complicated  by  the 
differences  that  exist  from  blace  to  place. 

A  wldeay  known  authomly  in  the  field, 
Patrick  J.  Rohan,  suggested  In  a  telephone 
Interview  ths  week  that  tbe  nation's  legis- 
latures need  "to  get;W(i>rkl^  on  a  uniform 
state  statute."  ]     | 

"You've  got  50  states  gol 
ent  directions,"  said  Mr.  Roban,  who  Is  a  pro 
fessor  of  law  at  St.  Johii's  University  In 
Queens.  He  and  others  vol  eed  apprehension 
at  direct  Federal  Intervent  on. 


'lERS 

lawyer  warned, 
I  go  into  a  condo- 
Df  co-owners"  in 
'that,    m    effect. 


g  off  In  50  differ- 
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WXST  COAST  PBOBLEM 

"San  Francisco  haa  a  real  housing  short- 
age, and  If  the  Parkmerced  owners  go  ahead 
on  their  conversion  plans  many  famlUes  \in- 
able  to  afford  the  purchase  price  will  be 
tossed  out  on  the  street." 

Some  California  officials  believe  their  con- 
dominium law  is  already  stronger  than  New 
York's.  WhUe  most  eq>ert8  seem  to  disagree, 
the  two  states  regulate  sales  la  much  the 
same  way. 

David  Clurman,  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  condominium  regula- 
tions In  New  York,  who  is  also  a  recognized 
authority  In  the  field,  said  developments 
within  the  state  must  meet  various  stand- 
ards. 

For  example.  Mr.  Clurman  said  In  a  tele- 
phone interview.  New  York  rejects  long-term 
lease  arrangements  under  which  the  builder 
retains  owneirship  of  recreational  facilities 
and  charges  substantial  rent  for  their  use. 

Out-of-«tate  projects  that  are  to  be  sold 
to  New  Yorkers  throijgh  newspaper  adver- 
tisements, direct  mail,  or  similar  means  must 
register  with  the  Attorney  General  and  make 
full  disclosure  of  their  plans,  Mr.  Clurman 
said. 

But  New  York  does  not  reject  provisions 
legal  under  the  other  state's  law,  Mr.  Clur- 
man added.  Thus,  long-term  leases,  popular 
in  Florida,  may  be  Imposed  on  condomini- 
ums sold  in  New  York  so  long  as  they  are 
disclosed. 

The  prospectuses  are  highly  detailed.  Mr. 
Clurman  cited  one  covering  a  Westchester 
County  project,  Edgemont  at  Tarrytown  con- 
dominium. Buyers  are  presented  with  a  243- 
page  document  containing  elaborate  maps 
and  diagrams. 

In  addition  to  legal  documents  and  finan- 
cial data,  tbe  prospectus  explains  that  each 
unit  will  contain  a  "built-in  automatic  dish- 
washer, Westinghouse  Model  SU  400  P,"  and 
that  lights  outside  front  doors  will  have  60- 
watt  bulbs. 

Builders  wbo  depart  from  the  state-ap- 
proved plan,  Mr.  Clurman  said,  can  be 
charged  with  a  misdemeanor  under  the  law. 
More  often,  he  added^  the  state  "negotiates" 
for  full  compliance. 

The  situation  Is  substanttelly  different  In 
Florida,  where  condominiums  first  became 
popular  and  In  whlcli  an  estimated  6O0,- 
000  people  now  live.  Oonmuner  oocnpiaints 
have  been  persistent  there. 

The  state  LeglBlature,  in  an  extensive 
reviskm  of  the  law,  recently  provided  for 
more  disclosure  but  left  out  of  the  statute, 
as  one  observer  put  It,  "'the  most  Important 
thing — an  agency  to  enforce  It." 

"It  was  no  great  revolution,"  said  Rod 
Tennyson,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  consumer  affairs  in  Florida.  "You're  going 
to  get  a  big  book  of  docxunents,  but  I  don't 
know  a  youire  going  to  know  miKh  more." 

While  buUders  insist  heatedly  that  tbe 
new  law  is  unootomonly  strict,  Mr.  1>enny- 
soa  said,  he  may  report  to  the  state's  "Little 
F.T.C.  Act."  which  prohibits  unfair  trade 
practices,  to  move  against  unethical  ofiera- 
tlons. 

The  law  Is  certainly  more  stringent  In 
Florida  than  In  most  states.  In  Connecticut, 
for  example,  there  Is  no  consumer  protec- 
tion madklnery,  and  efforts  to  provide  some 
have  flailed  regularly  over  the  last  four  years. 

James  P.  Carey,  executive  director  of  tbe 
state  Real  Brtate  Ooaunlssion.  aald  be  hae 
proseed  wnwieeeesfuUy  for  iegletstian  re- 
qulrli^  fuU  disclosure  and  severe  peoaltice 
for  ml.srf'pre.sen  tatlon. 

Most  bulMecE  contend  tbe  present  statute 
Is  adequate^  and  there  are  ooroplalntAtif  un- 
fulfilled promises,  he  said,  but  the  state  can 
d«  nothing. 


By  Mr.  ¥nSIiCKER  (for  Mr.  Cook)  : 


8.  3659.  A  bUl 
titled  "An  Act  to 
I>a«:ue  BaaebaU. 
16,  1964  (78  Stat. 
Committee  on 

Mr.  WEI( 
half  of  the 
Cook)  ,  I  tni 
statement 


amend  tbe  act  en- 

rporate  the  little 

ic,"   aiH>roved  July 

) .  Referred  to  the 

diciary. 

Mr.  President,  on  be- 

r  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 

duoe  a  bill  and  ask  that  a 

pared  by  Senator  Cook  be 


printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd,  to- 
gether with  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Poet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statkmcnt  bt  Senator  Cook 

Mr.  President:  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
on  the  nati<mal  news  last  week  and  read  In 
the  papers  that  Little  League  Baseball.  In- 
corporated, has  decided,  effective  June  12, 
1974  that  girls  may  play  on  tbe  teams  which 
are  organised  throughout  the  United  States. 

Since  passage  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment by  the  Congress  Ln  1972,  women  in  this 
country  have  made  great  achievements  in 
the  area  of  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
treatment  under  the  law.  We.  of  course,  have 
aome  way  to  go  yet,  including  ratification  of 
the  amendment  by  tbe  States,  but  tbe  de- 
ctsioa  by  tbe  National  Little  League  Orga- 
nisation to  allow  girls  equal  ciianoe  to  try  out 
and  play  for  their  teams  represents  one  more 
time  that  the  girls  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try are  overcoming  some  of  the  heretofore  un- 
equal barriers. 

The  little  league  age  extends  from  8  to  12. 
ITie  fact  that  they  were  encouraged  to  open 
their  doors  to  tbe  girls  means  that  passage 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  has  cer- 
tainly had  Its  effect.  No  doubt,  these  young 
ladies  wbo  want  to  play  are  the  products 
of  enlightened  parents  and  enlightened  com- 
munities who  want  to  afford  the  girls  the 
same  possibilities  to  develop  sportsmanship- 
like  conduct,  competitive  spirit,  and  a  strong 
healthy  body.  The  Little  League  National 
Charter  states  under  section  2,  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  corporation: 

(1)  To  promote,  develop,  supervise,  and 
voluntarily  assist  in  all  lawful  ways  the  in- 
terest of  boys  who  will  participate  in  Uttie 
league  baseball. 

(2)  To  help  and  volontarUy  asdst  boys  in 
developing  qualities  of  citizenship,  sports- 
manship, and  maiihood. 

(3)  Using  the  dJaciplines  of  the  native 
American  game  of  baseball  to  teach  spirit 
and  competitive  will  to  win,  physical  fitness 
through  individual  sacrifice,  the  values  of 
teamplay  and  wholesome  well-being  through 
healthfu:  and  aoclal  association  with  other 
youngsters  under  proper  leadership. 

Today  I  proudly  introduce  a  bUl  which 
would  amend  the  a:t  Incorporating  little 
league  baseball  to  add  the  word,  "giris"  wher- 
ever the  word  "boys"  appears,  and  strike 
the  word  "manhood"  vchere  it  appears  In  sec- 
tion 2.  I  hope  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
win  act  promptly  in  accepting  this  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  88-478. 

I  think  the  young  fellowB  already  playing 
With  ItUle  league  teams  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  tiie  girls,  too.  can  play  if  they  make  the 
team.  And  there  is  no  douitt  that  many  girls 
can  and  will  make  the  teams,  and  improve 
them,  rurthermore,  I  hope  the  schools  and 
colleges  In  this  country  win  take  note  of  this 
landmark  decision  by  little  league.  Bring  your 
attileUc  programs  up  to  par  for  l>oth  boys  and 
girls,  young  men  and  woaaen.  Tlie  ladles  de- 
serve it  and  can  make  tbe  grade.  Ti^e  slogan, 
"You've  come  a  long  way,  baby"  could  never 
be  more  true  and  I  am  very  h4|)py  about  tt. 
X  would  like  to  commend  Uttla  league  for 


their  openminded  and- wise  decision,  and  in- 
sert at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarlu  the 
story  m  the  June  IS  Washington  Post  cov- 
ering it. 

JFrom  the  Washington  Post,  June  13.  1974] 
LrrTLC  Lkacue  Asitna  Gibls,  ErrccnvE  Now 

Wnj.TAMfiPoaT.  Pa.,  June  12. — Uttle  League 
Baseball  Inc.  today  ahandoned  its  years-long 
struggle  to  keep  girls  from  playing  on  Its 
teams. 

Because  of  "the  changing  social  climate," 
tbe  organleatlon  aakl,  tt  was  oKtortng  all 
francfatsees  to  give  g^ls  an  equal  cbanoe  to 
make  team  rosters,  effective  today. 

Tbe  league  asked  team  operators  to  be 
"firm  .  .  .  and  forthright"  in  executing  tbe 
new  policy.  It  was  a  drazQatic  turnabout  from 
the  old  attitude,  which  had  led  the  league 
to  lift  franchises  from  teams  that  admitted 
girls  and  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  In  Xbit  courts 
to  keep  the  game  for  boys  only. 

The  board  said  It  has  petitioned  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  introduce  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  amend  tbe  federal  cii&rter 
under  which  Little  League  lias  operated  since 
1964. 

The  league  cautioned  that  It  was  only 
opening  enrollment  In  Its  program  to  gtrte, 
not  guaranteeing  that  glrle  would  be  placed 
on  teams. 

"Whether  they  play  or  not  would  depezid  on 
managers  and  coaches  of  individual  teams,"  a 
league  statement  said.  "The  girls  would  have 
to  prove  equal  competency  In  baseball  sklUs, 
physical  endowments  and  other  attributes 
scaled  as  a  basis  for  team  selection." 

Peter  J.  McGovem.  board  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  said,  "It  is  tbe  unani- 
mous view  of  tbe  board  and  trusteeship  tbat 
acceptance  and  screening  of  young  giris  .  .  . 
'^ould  be  adjudged  by  the  local  league  orga- 
nization and  not  by  the  international  body." 

McGovern  added  tbat  this  "should  be  done 
In  good  faith  and  without  prejudice." 

McGovem  urged  settlement  of  local  squab- 
bles by  civil  rights  or  human  relations  hear- 
ings. 

"Any  action  In  Vbis  regard  should  be  re- 
sponded to  with  firm  coDvicticm  and  forth- 
right statements  that  Uttle  League  does  not 
discriminate  and  has  no  feelings  of  01  will 
toward  any  sex,  race  or  creed,"  he  said. 

Tbe  Little  League,  which  operates  9400 
leagues  for  2.5  million  youngsters  in  31  na- 
tions, has  been  challenged  in  a  number  cf 
American  courts  on  its  all-male  policy. 

"In  reaching  a  decision  on  an  lss\ie  of  land- 
mark significance,  the  board  has  taken  the 
position  that  it  would  be  Imprudent  for  an 
organization  as  large  iutd  universally  re- 
spected as  .  .  .  Uttle  League  Baeeball  to  al- 
low Itself  to  become  embroiled  in  a  public 
oontroversy,"  McGovern's  statement  said. 

He  said  tbe  8S-year-old  Uttle  League  also 
would  retain  Its  s^arate  and  optional  pro- 
gram for  gtrls  of  Little  League  age.  The  Little 
League  now  has  a  program  for  some  50,000 
gfals  In  the  United  States. 

Tbe  Uttle  League  age  extends  froai  <  to  12. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Jacksor,  Mr.  CiAKSTOir,  Mr. 

RoBCBT  C.  BvRO,  Mr.  Javixs,  Mr. 
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Church,  Mr.  Rxmicorw.  Mr.  Mom- 
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TOK,  Mr.  Doamnci,  Mr.  EUcle- 
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Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Banking  Committee  marks 
up  the  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
Export-Import-Bank.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  IntemationsJ 
Finance,  I  will  propose  that  the  Bank's 
life  be  extended  for  3  years  and  that  Its 
loan  and  guarantee  authority  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  $20  billion  to 
$27.5  billion.  Competition  for  markets 
abroad  is  increasingly  severe,  and  the 
Bank's  export  financing  is  as  essential 
as  ever — or  more  so.  To  resolve  contro- 
versies over  the  availability  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  certain  other  Communist  coimtries 
and  to  provide  assurance  that  future  ma- 
jor Exim  transactions  receive  the  careful 
scrutiny  they  deserve,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  with  Senators 
Jackson,  Cranston,  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Javits,  Proxbhre,  Mathias,  Church,  Rib- 
icoft,  mondale,  humphrey,  kennedy, 
Nelson,  Johnston,  Domenici,  Eagleton, 
TuNNEY,  McIntyre,  Biden,  and  Case. 

Senator  Jackson  has  manifested  an 
abiding  concern  about  the  suppression 
of  basic  hxunan  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  elsewhere.  He  has  also  been  keenly 
aware  of  the  threats  to  national  security 
and  the  national  economy  from  whole- 
sale extension  of  export  credits  abroad. 
This  amendment  reflects  his  concerns,  as 
well  as  a  prodigious  commitment  ot  his 
time  and  effort.  For  all  that  I  am  grateful 
and  commend  him  highly. 

The  amendment  has  foiu"  elements: 
First,  it  would  limit  to  1  year  any  ex- 
tension of  the  Bank's  authority  to  supply 
credits  to  Commimist  countries.  Yugo- 
slavia and,  Romania,  however,  would  not 
be  subject  to  this  limitation. 

Second,  it  would  limit  the  amount  of 
additional  credits  the  Bank  may  extend 
to  the  Soviet  Union  without  additional 
authorization  from  the  Congress  to  $300 
million. 

Third.  It  would  clarify  existing  law  by 
requiring  the  President  to  determine  that 
each  proposed  Communist  country  trans- 
action is  in  the  national  interest  and  to 
report  that  finding  to  the  C(»igress  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  final  approval. 

Fourth,  it  would  reqxiire  that  the  Con- 
gress be  notified  of  each  proposed  Bank 
credit  of  $50  million  or  more  at  least  60 
days  prior  to  final  approval.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  supply  the 
Congress  with  a  detailed  description  of 
the  proi>osed  transaction  together  with 
a  statement  assessing  its  impact  on  the 
national  security  and  the  economy. 
Among  the  matters  to  be  included  in  the 
impact  statement  would  be  an  analysis 
of  the  effect  of  the  transaction  on:  Fiist, 
employment  in  the  United  States,  second, 
the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  indus- 
tries, third,  the  availability  and  price  of 
goods  In  the  United  States  of  the  kind  to 
be  exported,  and  fourth,  the  availability 
of  technology,  technical  data,  or  other  in- 
formation not  otherwise  avcdlable  to  the 
purchaser.  During  the  60-day  i>eriod 
after  receipt  of  these  statements,  either 
House  of  Congress  could  disapprove  the 
transaction  pursuant  to  procedures  sim- 
ilar to  those  established  for  congres- 
sional disapproval  of  executive  branch 
reorganization  plans  or  proposed  changes 
in  Federal  pay  schedules.  A  petlti<»  by 


one-third  plus  one  of  the  membership  of 
either  House  would  permit  a  floor  vote, 
if  the  Banking  Committee  t<j  which  a  dis- 
approval resolution  had  been  referred 
failed  to  act  within  30  dayis. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  needed 
in  order  to  maintain  confluence  in  the 
Bank  and  to  insure  that  its  fast  resoiu'ces 
are  used  wisely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Americaii  people.  In  recent  years,  large 
infusions  of  capital  into  tha  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries  raise  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  in  "buying" 
short-run  accommodations  without  re- 
gard to  long-term  consequences.  Exim 
assistance  to  the  Soviet  Uiiion  is  deeply 
troubling  to  those  who  are  concerned 
abou*.  hiunan  rights,  as  I  an  i.  It  is  troubl- 
ing to  those  who  are  not  c(  mvinced  that 
we  have  developed  the  ne;essary  foun- 
dation for  a  new  and  listing  era  of 
peaceful  relations  and  want  to  proceed 
cautiously,  as  I  do.  Exim  assistance  is 
of  great  concern  to  those  v  ho  see  in  aid 
for  multimillion  dollar  undertakings 
throughout  the  world  the  possible  sacri- 
fice of  thp<!8ng-term  interests  of  U.S. 
labor  anflindustry.  For  the  short-term, 
the  Bank's  financing  of  foreign  demand 
and  its  exports  of  capital  ican  interfere 
with  deflationary  policies  piursued  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  Export-Import  Banik  is  a  public 
institution.  Its  resources  are  pubUc  re- 
sources. Its  capital  and  continued  lend- 
ing capability  come  from  tl>8  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Over  the  years  the  resources  at  its 
command  have  grown  to  $20  billion. 
Under  pending  legislation,  they  would 
grow  to  $30  billion.  With  these  resources, 
the  Bank  is  a  powerful  instrument  in 
economic  and  foreign  policy,  and  it  be- 
hooves the  Congress  to  keep  it  imder 
close  scrutiny.  | 

The  need  for  close  scrutfcy  in  connec- 
tion with  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  all 
the  more  Imperative  in  light  of  the 
speed — some  say  haste — with  which  the 
Nixon  administration  has  rushed  to  sup- 
ply theHussians  with  Exim  Bank  assist- 
ance. Prior  to  February  of  1973,  no  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  credits  had  extended 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  There^ter,  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  signed  in  May  of  1972, 
substantial  credit  asa  stance  was 
forthcoming. 

In  little  more  than  a  yea  r,  almost  $469 
million  In  direct  loans  at  6  percent  in- 
terest have  been  approve^.  Among  the 
projects  assisted  are  a  $400  million 
chemical  complex,  a  $342  million  truck 
plant,  a  $45  million  acid  plant,  an  $80 
million  trade  center,  and  a  $36  million 
iron  ore  pellet  pant.  Pending  are  ap- 
plications for  a  $110  million  oil  and  gas 
exploration  project  and  a  $50  million 
tractor  factory.  "ITie  Exim  Bank  projects 
a  total  of  $300-4400  million  in  new 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Unlfin  during  the 
next  flscal  year  and  $1.2-||1.4  billion  in 
new  credits  through  calendar  1977. 

These  flgures  are  substiantial  in  and 
of  themselves.  They  take  on  added  signif- 
icance when  compared  with  Exim  loans 
to  other  coimtries  during  flscal  1973. 
During  that  year,  no  country  received 
anywhere  near  the  $460  irillllon  received 
by   the   Soviet   Union   viring   the    15 
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to  Russia.  The  chief  beneficiary  of  Exim 


Exim  ending 


lending  was  Iran,  with  $240  million.  The 
second  largest  beneficiary  of  Cxlm  lend- 
ing was  Algeria — $186  million,  The  third 
largest  beneficiary  was  Mexico — $17C 
million.  And  the  fourth  larfeest  bene- 
ciary  was  Spain,  with  $1":  1  million. 
Significantly,  while  fiscal  197;  was  more 
than  half  over  before  Exim  b  egan  mak- 
ing loans  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet 
Union  still  ranked  seventh  among  all 
countries  receiving  Exim  loiins  during 
that  year  with  $101  milUor  in  direct 
loans. 

Both  the  level  and  rate  ol  Exim  as- 
sistance as  well  as  the  kind  of  projects 
involved  raise  serious  questions  about 
the  policies  being  pursued.  [It  is  clear 
that  so-called  detente  is  one  df  the  goals. 
It  is  a  goal  which  we  all  seek]  Too  much 
national  treasure  on  both  sides  has  been 
wasted  on  the  mindless  pursuit  of  the 
arms  race,  reinforced  by  mutual  hostility 
and  suspicion.  An  easing  ef  tensions 
making  possible  a  reduction  tin  military 
spending  would  be  highly  \telcome. 

But  it  is  far  from  certaiji  that  the 
United  States  can  buy  detente  with 
credits.  A  genuine  and  lastlnK  easing  of 
tensions  requires  resolution  «f  the  diffi- 
cult issues  which  divide  ihe  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Unibn— in  the 
Middle  East,  in  Southeast  A4a>  in  Cuba, 
and  with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons  and 
human  rights.  These  represent  difBcult 
and  long-standing  problems  which  will 
not  be  resolved  overnight  and  most  cer- 
tainly will  not  vanish  at  the  first  sign  of 
American  credits. 

Unless  the  factors  which  fave  rise  to 
these  problems  are  solved,  .credits  are 
unlikely  to  be  of  much  ava^il.  What  is 
worse,  they  may  have  the  effect  of  boost- 
ing Soviet  military  capabllty  and  in 
turn  lead  to  a  worsening  of  relations.  It 
is  significant,  for  example,  that  none  of 
the  Exim-assisted  Soviet  projects  to 
date,  and  none  of  those  [which  are 
plarmed.  involve  the  export  if  U.S.  con- 
sumer goods.  Instead,  all  relate  to  capi- 
tal construction  or  the  development  of 
productive  capability.  By  freeing  Soviet 
resources  for  other  purposes,  the  United 
States  may  indirectly  be  contributing  to 
Russian  military  potential. 

Some  Exim-assisted  projects  have  di- 
rect military  possibilities.  Ipe  recently 
announced  chemical  complex  is  one;  the 
Kama  River  truck  plant  is  another;  the 
proposed  oil  and  gas  development 
projects  are  a  third;  and  ttie  rumored 
plans  to  finance  the  construction  of  wide- 
bodied  aircraft  production  f ai:llities  are  a 
fourth.  It  would  seem  to  b«  the  height 
of  folly  to  finance  the  mlUtury  produc- 
tion capability  of  a  long-standing  ad- 
versary before  a  permanent  ii  nprovement 
In  relations  is  achieved. 

Then,  too,  by  rapidly  increasing  Exim's 
financial  exposure  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States  may  unwittingly  be 
increasing  the  Soviet  Union's  leverage 
over  the  United  States.  Currently,  Exim's 
exposure  on  its  direct  loans  to  the  Soviet 
Union  amounts  to  approximately  $460 
million.  By  comparison,  as  of  January  31, 
1974,  Eximvtiad  a  greater  disect  loan  ex- 
posure in  only  a  handful  of  jothra*  coun- 
tries. In  Iran,  for  example.  Its  direct  loan 
exposure  was  $877  million;  in  Japan, 
$591  million;  in  Taiwan,  $509  million;  in 
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Spain,  $957  million;  and  In  Mexico.  $487 
million.  A  tiireat  to  withhold  payment 
on  almost  a  half  a  billion  dollars  could 
very  well  give  the  Soviet  Union  substan- 
tial bargaining  power. 

What  makes  massive  Infusions  of  Exim 
credit  Into  the  Soviet  Union  more 
troubling  still  is  the  lack  of  apparent 
need.  Tbe  Soviet  Union  GNP  is  second 
only  to  our  own.  It  is  a  major  exporter  of 
oil,  timber,  gold  and  diamonds.  With  re- 
cent increases  in  oil  prices,  and  com- 
modity prices  setting  new  records,  the 
Soviet  Union's  hard  currency  earnings 
have  undoubtedly  grown  considerably. 
When  West  Germany  recently  declined 
to  provide  financing  for  a  $1  billion  iron 
and  steel  complex  in  Kursk,  for  example, 
the  Soviet  Union  apparently  found  the 
necessary  cash:  Similarly,  it  recently 
agreed  to  pay  $48  million  in  cash  to  a 
British  firm  for  a  new  plastics  factory. 
Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  found  it- 
self with  sufficient  reserves  in  May  to 
extend  $600  million  in  credits  to  Argen- 
tina for  an  electric  power  project.  With 
such  apparent  financial  capability,  the 
need  for  massive  Exim  assistance  is 
questionable. 

An  important  consideration,  too,  is  the 
potential  adverse  Impact  of  Exim  Bank 
activities  in  all  parts  of  the  world  on  U.S. 
labor,  the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  in- 
dustries, and  the  availability  of  materials 
which  are  in  short  supply  at  hwne.  The 
creation  of  production  faclHties  abroad 
can  result  in  the  long  run  in  the  export 
of  U.S.  jobs  and  give  foreign  comnbtitors 
a  substantial  cost  advantage  ovei;-  U.S. 
firms.  Siibsequent  export  of  the  finished 
products  can  deprive  U.S.  firms  of  msu*- 
kets  which  they  would  otherwise  enjoy. 
And  Exim  financing  for  exports  of  ma- 
terials which  are  in  short  supply  in  the 
United  States  can  exacerbate  inflation 
at  home. 

There  are  numerous  examples.  Tbe 
Kama  River  truck  plant  could  someday 
IMWluce  trucks  and  other  vehicles  for  ex- 
port to  worldwide  markets.  Tlie  recently 
approved  chemical  complex  will  result  In 
shipments  of  phosphates  from  UJS. 
shores.  The  rumored  wide  bodied  aircraft 
plant  could  make  the  Soviet  Union  a 
formidable  force  in  international  aircraft 
sales  competition. 

The  same  concerns  exist  for  Exim 
financing  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Bank  recently  approved  $75  milHon  In 
credits  to  the  Bank  of  Tokyo  f  ofcthe  pur- 
chase of  UJS.  cotton,  a  material  In  serious 
short  supply  at  home.  Tbe  Bank  has  ap- 
proved millions  of  d(dlars  of  loans  for 
foreign  air  carrier  purchases  of  UJS.  air- 
craft. But  U.S.  air  carriers  which  are 
forced  to  compete  with  those  foreign 
carriers  find  themselves  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage. The  Bank  has  approved  mil- 
lions for  the  development  of  refining  ca- 
pacity abroad.  But  such  financing  can 
seriously  interfere  with  the  goal  of  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency.  Its  financing  activ- 
ities abroad  are  inflationary  and  divert 
capital  from  a  capital  htmgry  economy 
at  home.  Some  of  Its  activities  seem 
downright  unnecessary  to  the  consum- 
mation of  export  transactions.  I  cite,  for 
an  example,  its  flnancing  of  arms  sales 
to  oil-producing  dollar-rich  Iran. 

All  these  possibilities  must  be  consid- 
ered. But  there  is  little  evidence  that  the 


Bank  has  done  so  in  the  past.  Its  func- 
tion has  been  purely  and  simply  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  goods  and  services 
abroad  with  little  attention  to  the  con- 
sequences. And  now  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  long-term  considerations 
have  been  sacrificed  to  short-term  ad- 
ministration goals  with  potentially  seri- 
ous adverse  consequences  for  the  United 
States. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  help  clarify  the  role  which 
the  Bank  should  play  in  U.S.  foreign 
and  economic  policy.  It  will  help  insure 
that  the  Bank  is  responsive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people.  It  will  pre- 
vent American  resources  from  being 
squandered  for  illusory,  short-term 
gains.  It  will  deter  a  reckless  dollar  di- 
plomacy that  assumes  the  United  States 
can  achieve  its  foreign  policy  objectives 
with  cash.  It  will  not  hinder  the  Bank 
from  pursuing  its  essential  fmrction  of 
financing  exports  when  private  flnancing 
is  imavilable.  U.S.  exporters  must  be 
given  competitive  equality  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace.  The  Banks'  au- 
thorization will  be  increased  and  it  can 
continue  to  serve  that  vital  function. 

I  believe  also  that  credits  and  the 
withholding  of  credits,  can  at  times  serve 
useful  political  purposes.  And  I  believe 
the  United  States  should  be  prectared  to 
use  all  its  weapons  for  its  just  political 
objectives. 

This  amendment  will  augment  the  po- 
litical usefulness  of  export  credits.  By 
limiting  the  authorization  for  future 
credits  to  Communist  countries  to  1  year, 
the  Congress  will  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  progress  In 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  relations  suffi- 
cient to  justify  continued  extensions  of 
credit.  Instead  of  providing  a  $30  billion 
carte  blanche,  the  $300  million  limita- 
tion on  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  next  year  will  permit  a  tighter  rein 
on  Exim  Btmk  activities.  Major  project 
review  by  the  Congress  will  force  a  more 
careful  assessment  of  the  overall  impli- 
cations of  Exim  credit  assistance  and 
provide  the  Congress  with  a  tool  for  ex- 
ercising appropriate  infiuence.  The  evo- 
lution of  detente,  peace  in  the  Mideast, 
SALT,  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
will  all  inflomoe  future  congressiona] 
decisions  as  to  whether  a  particular  large 
project  should  be  financed  or  the  avafl- 
ablUtr  of  credits  continued. 

Mr.  President,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  was  originally  conceived  as  a  tool 
to  expand  employment  and  increase  ex- 
ports. In  recent  years,  its  character  has 
changed.  It  is  now  a  major  instrument 
of  U.S.  foreign  and  economic  policy.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  major  developmen- 
tal projects  involving  many  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Bank's  international  power 
and  influence  have  thus  been  enhanced 
significantly.  Now  foreign  policy  factors 
play  a  significant  role  in  its  decisions, 
and  the  willingness  of  the  administration 
to  grant  credits,  most  recently  the  possi- 
ble extension  of  credits  for  nuclear 
power  projects  in  Egypt  and  Israel,  for 
purely  political  purposes  casts  the  Bank 
in  a  whole  new  light. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Bank  has  been 
drawn  into  the  controversy  surrounding 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  countries.  The  whole  panoply  of 


considerations — foreign  policy,  economic 
and  human  rights — come  into  play.  The 
Bank  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  sim- 
ply a  banking  institution.  It  has  entered 
the  arena  of  international  economics  and 
politics — and  in  its  new  role  needs  care- 
ful reexamination.  The  place  to  begin  is 
with  the  closer  and  more  systematic 
congressional  oversight  which  Uiis  bill 
provides. 

Z  should  add  that  the  Bank  is  begin- 
ning to  respond  to  some  of  the  new  reali- 
ties it  faces.  Its  new  Chairman,  William 
J.  Casey,  is  making  some  highly  com- 
mendable changes  in  Bank  policy.  They 
deserve  recognition  and  support.  And  so, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  descriptive  letter  to  me  from  Mr. 
Casey,  dated  June  10,  1S74,  \x  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  well  as 
the  text  of  my  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exfokt-Impobt  Bank 
or  THE  Untteo  States. 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  10, 1974. 

Hon.  ADLAI  E.  6TEVEMEON,  III, 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatob  Stevenson:  Following  up 
oa  our  telephone  conversation  on  Friday,  let 
me  outiine  the  changes  emerging  In  the 
Banks  ouUoolt  and  practices. 

BaslcaUy,  ve  have  broadened  and  made 
tighter  and  more  specific  the  criteria  to  be 
appUed  In  approving  or  disapproving  loans. 
Understandably,  untu  toward  the  end  ot 
last  year,  while  we  were  locridng  at  a  $6  bil- 
lion trade  deficit,  the  drive  was  primarUy 
and  urgently  to  expand  exports.  Today,  whUe 
we  stlU  need  more  exports  to  pay  for  the  high 
price  of  the  Imports  we  need.  Inflation  and 
abortages  have  become  relatively  more  im- 
portant. 

In  order  to  striJte  a  better  balance  between 
export  objectives  and  other  national  inter- 
ecta.  to  reduce  loan  authorisations  and  over- 
aU  exposure  on  loans  and  guaranteee  and  to 
sharpen  our  criteria  for  approving  or  dlsap- 
pcoTing  applications,  we  are  working  along 
the  foUowing  lines: 

1.   Instead    of    automatlcaUy    author izKig 
loans  equal  to  46%  of  the  contract 
we  are  on  a  case-by-case  baals  reducing  tl^at 
participation  to  as  low  as  30% . 

a.  The  commercial  bank  partlcm  of  the 
financing,  which  up  to  now  has  usually  been 
45%  of  the  contract  price,  wUl  be  Increased 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  aa  high  as  60%. 

8.  Whenever  feasible,  we  viU  require  the 
commercial  bank  to  participate  with  no 
guarantee  from  Eximbcmk. 

4.  On  an  ad  hoc  basis,  we  will,  where  feas- 
ible, en<leavor  to  increase  tbe  normal  10% 
cash  payment  to  ao%. 

5.  PEPOO  financing  wLU  be  utuiaed  when 
the  Bank  is  prepared  to  guarantee  ti»  trans- 
action and  when  PEPCX>'s  interest  rate 
charge  wUl  help  lower  the  oast  of  the  overall 
financing. 

6.  Preliminary  commitmeBte  wlU  be  issued 
only  when  we  are  prions  My  satisfied  that 
the  finanrlal.  econaatlc  and  technical  ele- 
ments of  tbe  tranMetton  would  jusiUfy  au- 
thorlzaUon  of  a  credit  Itself. 

7.  We  are  taking  a  harder  look  at  the 
financial,  economic  and  technical  aspects 
of  a  transaction  in  order  to  w<eed  out  unduly 
weak  countries  and  buyers,  particularly  in 
markets  where  Exlmbank's  exposure  already 
is  high. 

8.  We  are  examining  each  ktaa  application 
more  carefuUy  to  eltinlnate  wtkerrrer  prac- 
ticable those  eases  in  which  ExlmliMiiL's  fi- 
nancing is  clearly  not  needed. 

B.  In  order  to  be  «ure  a  tranaaetlon  will  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  United  States 
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economy,  applications  are  being  examined 
more  closely  In  coUoboration  with  other 
agencies.  In  considering  possible  adverse  Im- 
pact, a  Judgment  Is  made  as  to  whether  the 
foreign  project  will  go  forward  anyway  so 
that  If  the  United  States  does  not  furnish 
the  equipment  for  which  financing  Is  re- 
quested, the  only  result  would  be  that  a 
competitor  country  would  supply  the  equip- 
ment. Desirable  objectives  can  conflict.  For 
example,  loans  Involving  drilling  rigs  and  oU 
"/ell  piping  are  being  scrutinized  in  an  NAC 
.  ommittee  to  balance  the  effect  of  a  loan  on 
Project  Independence  as  well  as  on  the  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  the  dominance  we 
now  hold  m  the  world  market  for  oil  explora- 
tory equipment. 

This  evolving  new  approach  requires  more 
work  and  thought  on  each  ^ase,  to  balance 
objectives  and  get  maximum  use  out  of  the 
Bank's  resources  and  mlnlml2»  Its  exposure, 
while  still   producing   a  financing   package 
which  captures  the  export  for  the  United 
States  manufacturer.  I  believe  our  respon- 
sibility calls  for  applying  broad  and  flexible 
criteria  on  a  case-by-case  basis  rather  than 
the  easier  one   of  an   across-the-board   cut 
or  a  flat  refusal  to  finance  exports  on  which 
we   have  a  strong  competitive  edge.   Those 
who  argue  for  the  latter  course  point  out. 
for  example,  that  we  have  80%  of  the  world's 
airplane  market  and  our  airplane  industry 
Is  so  strong  that  It  doesn't  need   financial 
support.   But  our   electric   generators   used 
to  have  80%   of  the  world  market  and  are 
now  down  below  10  7r.  We  don't  want  to  be 
responsible  for  having  that  happen  to  our 
airplanes  or  our  drilling  rigs  or  anything 
el.5e  on  which  we  can  readily  increase  ca- 
pacity to  meet  demand,  and  which  produces 
a  lot  of  Jobs  and  a  big  chunk  of  the  foreign 
exchange  we  need  to  pay  our  Import  bills. 
It  is  still  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  increase  Its  exports  to  maintain  its  share 
of  expanding  world  trade  and  to  pay  the 
higher  costs  of  oil  and  other  necessary  Im- 
ports. It  Is  clear  that  our  failure  to  do  this 
wUl  feed  Inflation  and  produce  higher  prices 
for  American  consumers.  To  pay  for  the  Im- 
ports we  need,  it  Is  necessary  to  assure  the 
existence  of  a  financing  which  will  make  It 
possible  for  creditworthy  customers  abroad  to 
buy  the  products  in  which  the  United  States 
excels.    We    are    witnessing    a    substantial 
change  In  the  composition  of  our  exports. 
The  trend  Is  clearly  away  from  the  export  of 
consumable  Items  towards  high  technology 
equipment  and  complex  projects  which  carry 
"big  tickets"  and  require  long  term  financing. 
There  are  major  developments  throughout 
the  world  In  the  energy  and  natural  resource 
area.  Thla  Is  particularly  true  as  countries 
turn  to  nuclear  power  as  a  complement  to 
their  conventional  power  development.  Also 
numerous  countries  are  developing  the  vast 
natural  resources  which  they  possess  as  a 
means  of  Internal  Improvement  as  well  as 
creating    major    exports    thereby    providing 
sufficient  foreign  exchange  to  be  used  in  the 
implementation  of  their  overall  Internal  de- 
velopment programs.  These  natural  resource 
projects  will  produce  materials  we  need  and 
moderate  mfiatlonary  price  pressures.  They 
require  vast  amounts  of  capital  if  they  are 
to  be  developed.  The  United  States  has  the 
technology  and  equipment  properly  to  de- 
velop these  vast  projects. 

The  availability  of  financing  for  these 
projects  translates  Into  the  availability  of 
Jobs  at  home  and  American  skills  abroad. 
Almost  as  Important  as  the  sheer  availabil- 
ity of  necessary  financing  Is  that  its  cost  be 
competitive.  As  you  know,  all  the  other  ad- 
vanced nations  have  their  own  official  ex- 
port credit  agencies  to  back  their  exporters. 
They  frequently  offer  lower  rates  than  we 
do  and  finance  a  larger  part  of  the  purchase. 
Still,  Exlmbank  competes  effectively  through 
partnership  arrangements  worked  out  with 
private  financial  institutions  and  we  are 
presently  exploring  ways  of  amplifying  these 


arrangements.  At  the  same  tli^e  we  have  un- 
der active  discussion  with  European  and 
Japanese  export  credit  agencies  a  harmoni- 
zation of  terms  designed  to  avoid  escalation 
of  overly  favorable  and  expensive  financing 
terms.  My  view  on  this  Is  tlkat  our  official 
financing  support  should  focus  primarily  on 
assuring  that  U.S.  products  having  a  com- 
petitive advantage  get  the  financing  they 
need  to  sell  in  world  markefc  and  that  we 
should  do  what  we  can  to  hid  competition 
in  the  terms  of  the  financing  to  a  minimum. 
We  have  tightened  up  considerably  on  pre- 
liminary commitments.  In  tl>e  past,  to  en- 
courage our  exporters,  they  ^ere  issued  lib- 
erally. Now  we  don't  issue  th0m  untU  we  are 
satisfied  we  want  to  make  the  jcredit  or  unless 
they  contain  enough  conditions  to  protect 
our  possible  future  interests.JFor  example,  a 
preliminary  commitment  Issied  a  year  ago 
specified  the  6%  interest  rati  for  the  Soviet 
fertilizer  deal.  I  have  changei  the  procedure 
on  preliminary  commltmentt  so  that  they 
now  provide  only  for  the  inierest  rate  pre- 
valllns  at  the  time  the  credtt  Is  authorized. 
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that  In  my  view  a  Congresslonil  veto  pro- 
cedure would  be  bad  for  the  Oongress  and 
daimaglng  to  the  Bank  and  to  ;he  employ- 
ment and  revenues  It  can  develop  for  the 
United  States. 
Yours. 

WiLLlAJ  ;  J.  Caset. 


Reflecting  on  our  recent  talk  about  varying 
Interest  rates  within  a  band^  the  Bank  has 
always  applied  a  single  inte»est  rate  and  it 
Is  argued  that  this  avoids  dlserlmlnatlon  and 
haggling.  However,  I  doubt  that  we  should 
always  charge  the  same  ratp  on  a  12  year 
loan  we  charge  on  a  7  year  l6an.  The  Bank's 
resources  are  used  more  effectively  if  matiu-l- 
tles  are  shorter  so  there  should  be  an  incen- 
tive for  the  borrower  to  »eep  maturities 
shorter,  and  if  a  longer  maturity  Is  needed 
to  make  a  deal  work,  there  should  be  a  price 
on  it  in  the  form  of  a  hlgaer  interest  rate 
to  compensate  the  Bank  fot  the  additional 
risk  and  exposure. 

I  am  afraid  that  an  Interest  rate  mandate 
or  other  rigid  requirementa  or  restrictions 
in  the  statute  would  impair  the  flexlbUlty 
we  need  to  meet  the  financing  competition 
of  other  countries  by  designing  a  financing 
package  suitable  for  a  specl^c  deal.  We  also 
need  flexlbUlty  to  adjust  to  changing  money 
markets  and  changing  trade  and  supply  situ- 
ations. 

I  have  no  problem  with  articulating  for 
major  loans  our  rationale  ih  terms  of  jobs, 
shortages,   resource  developtnent,  etc.,  and 
giving  the  Congress  prenotiflcatlon.  However, 
I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Con- 
gress to  put  itself  in  a  position  where  it 
would    be    acting    on    indifldual    financing 
transactions.  This  fiscal  ye4r  the  Bank  will 
have  authorized  17  or  18  transactions  involv- 
ing  loans    and   guarantees   of   $50   million. 
However.     Including    preliainary     commit- 
ments and  loan  appUcatdona  ready  for  action 
and  carried  over  beyond  June  30.  the  Bank 
this  fiscEtl  year  has  had  before  It  40  transac- 
tions involving  $50  million  or  more  In  loans 
and  guBjantees  and  these  transactions  have 
Involved  26  countries.  I  w^uld  hate  to  see 
each  of  these  financing  transactions  escalated 
Into   a   potential    political  '  "cause   celebre". 
These  are  loan  transactlonsj  They  are  limited 
to  U.S.  exports.  The  monejl  does  come  back 
with  Interest.  The  uncertainty,  delay  and 
political   Implications   created   by   Congres- 
sional intervention  In  dozfns  of  individual 
transactions  will  severely  i|npalr  the  Bank's 
ability  to  compete  in  the  fl4ancing  of  AmerK 
can  exports.  The  official  exjort  banks  of  Ja- 
pan, Germany,  Britain.  Pradce,  Italy,  Canada, 
or  anywhere  else,  are  not  required  to  have 
their  transactions  laid  oui  for  competitors 
to  see  and  to  confront  exporters  and  foreign 
customers    with    possible   public    rejection. 
Buyers  would  stay  away  frfcm  United  States 
sources  and  United  States  financing  in  large 
n\imbers.   Our   own   multltLatlonal   corpora- 
tions wovfld  tend  to  handl*  and  source  their 
sales  around  the  world  front  offices  and  plants 
located  out  of  the  United  States  and  use  the 
facilities  of  the   export  credit   agencies   of 
countries  which  would  bei  efit  from  the  ex- 
ports. In  short,  I  can't  p  it  It  too  strongly 
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S.  3660 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  c  nd  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Unital    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  SecUon  2(b)  (2)  cf  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(2)  The  Bank  In  the  eierclse  of  Its 
functions  shall  not  guarantee,  1  tisure,  or  ex- 
tend credit,  or  participate  in  any  extension 
of  credit — 

"(A)  In  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  a  Comipunlst  coun- 
try (as  defined  In  section  620  (fj  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended), 
or  agency  or  national  thereof,  on 

"(B)  in  connection  with  thei  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  any  fcther  foreign 
country,  or  agency,  or  national  thereof,  11 
the  product  to  be  purchased  lor  leased  by 
such  other  country,  agency,  o^  national  Is, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bank, 
use  In,  or  sale  or  lease  to, 
country  (as  so  defined) , 
except   that   the  prohibitions 
this  paragraph  shall  not  appl| 
of  any  transaction  which  the  President  deter- 
mines would  be  in  the  national  interest  if 
he  reports  that  determination  for  each  trans- 
action to  the  Congress  at  least  thirty  days 
prior  to  final  approval  of  the  transaction." 
Sec.  2.  Sections  2(b)(3)   through  2(b)(6) 
of  the  Act  are  amended  by  stBlking  subsec- 
tion   (b)(5),  redesignating  subsections   (b) 
(3)  and  (b)  (4)  as  (b)  (5)  and  ih)  (6)  respec- 
tively, and  Inserting  new  subsections  (3)  (b) 
and  (4)  as  follows: 

"(b)  (3)  No  loan,  guarantee,]  or  Insurance, 
or  combination  thereof.  In  an  amount  which 
equals  or  exceeds  $50  million  ^bM  be  finally 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  unless —  1 

"(A)  the  bank  has  submlttad  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  such  loanl  guarantee,  or 
Insurance  a  detailed  statement  describtog 
the  transaction.  Such  statement  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  b©  limited  to,  a  description  of 
the  purpose  of  the  transactlo»i;  the  parties 
thereto.  Including  the  buyer  and  seller:  the 
goods  or  services  to  be  exported;  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  Bank  and  private  sector 
participation  therein;  and  the  need  for  Bank 
participation  therein;  I 

"(B)  the  President  has  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  a  detailed  statement  of  the  Impact 
of  the  proposed  loan,  guarantee,  or  Insurance 
on  the  national  security  and  ^onomy  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the:  effect  on  (i) 
employment  In  the  United  States,  (II)  the 
competitive  position  of  United  States  indus- 
tries, (iU)  the  avaUablllty  and  price  of  goods 
In  the  United  States  of  the  kind  to  be  ex- 
ported; and  (iv)  the  avaUablllty  of  tech- 
nology, technical  data,  or  other  information 
not  otherwise  available  to  ihe  purchaser; 
and  I 

"(C)  sixty  days  have  elapsed  from  receipt 
of  the  statements  required  »y  clauses  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  subparagraph  and  neither 
House  of  Congress  has  exerciid  Its  rights  of 
disapproval  pursuant  to  subkectlon  (b)  (4) 
of  this  section.  I 

The  continuity  of  a  session  fa  broken  only 
by  an  adjoiu-nment  of  the  Co>igress  sine  die, 
and  the  days  on  which  eltherHouse  Is  not  In 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  Oertaln  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  at  the  sixty-day 
period. 
The  Bank   shall   submit  to 


the   Congress, 

upon  request,  all  data,  dociiments,  reports. 


and  accounts  relevant  to  the 


quired  by  clauses  (A)  and  (^)  of  this  sub 


statements  Te< 
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paragraph,  except  Insofar  as  the  disclosvire 
of  such  information  is  prohibited  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  Public  Law  89- 
554,  as  amended.  Any  loan,  guarantee  or  In- 
surance In  an  amount  which  Is  less  than 
^Sb  million  shall  be  governed  by  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  If  it  is  part  of  an 
intended  series  of  loans,  guarantees,  or  In- 
surance which  In  the  aggregate  would  or 
does  exceed  $50  million  and  Is  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  or  services  by  the  same  or  an 
affiliated  entity  to  be  used  for,  or  to  facili- 
tate, the  same  or  similar  purpose. 

(b)  (4)  (A)  Subparagraphs  (B)  through 
(H)  of  this  subsection  are  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the  House 
In  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  this 
section;  and  supersede  other  rtiles  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  there- 
with; and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time,  to  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(B)  If  the  committee,  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  dlsapprovtog  a  transac- 
tion proposed  by  the  Bank,  has  not  reported 
the  resolution  at  the  end  of  30  calendar  days 
after  its  introduction,  it  is  in-order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  plan  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  committee. 

(C)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  petition 
contatoing  the  signatures  of  one-third  plus 
one  of  all  the  Members  of  the  respective 
House  of  Congress  in  which  the  motion  is  of- 
fered. Such  motion  is  highly  privUeged  (ex- 
cept that  It  may  not  be  made  after  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  recommendation),  and  debate 
thereon  is  limited  to  not  more  than  one 
hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resoluUon. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  in  or- 
der, and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to. 

(D)  If  the  motion  to  discbarge  is  agreed 
to,  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  transaction. 

(E)  When  the  committee  has  reported  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  trans- 
action proposed  by  the  Bank,  it  Is  at  any 
time  thereafter  to  order  (even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  The  motion 
Is  highly  privileged  and  Is  not  debatable  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  to  order 
and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed   to. 

(P)  Debate  on  the  resolution  Is  limited  to 
not  more  than  2  hours,  to  be  divided  equally 
bet-veen  those  favoring  and  those  oppostog 
the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  Is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to, 
or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolution  Is  not 
in  order,  and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to 


reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.' 

(O)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discbarge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  transaction  as  proposed  by  the 
Bank  and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  other  business,  are  decided  with- 
out debate. 

(H)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relattog  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  noay  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
transaction  proposed  by  the  Bank  are  de- 
cided without  debate. 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  sub- 
stituting a  semi-colon  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowtog :  "Provided,  That  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Bank  shall  not  ap- 
prove loans,  guarantees,  and  Insurance  In 
connection  with  exports  to  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  in  an  aggregate 
amount  to  excess  of  $300  million." 

Sec.  4.  Section  8  of  the  Act  is  amended, 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
adding  the  followtog:  "Provided,  however. 
That  after  June  30,  1975.  the  Bank  shall  issue 
no  loan,  guarantee,  or  tosurance  In  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  any  goods  or  serv- 
ices by  a  Communist  country  (as  defined  by 
SECtion  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  excluding  Romania  and 
■yugosla'la)  or  any  agency  or  national 
thereof." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  bill  offered 
by  Senators  Stevenson,  Javtts,  and  Jack- 
son with  the  reseivation  that  I  would 
prefer  a  slightly  different  concept  which 
would  more  closely  follow  what  I  believe 
to  be  proper  constitutional  processes.  I 
do  not  think  a  one-House  veto  provision, 
in  spite  of  many  precedents,  is  a  sound 
constitutional  procedure.  In  my  view. 
Congress  should  make  policy  by  statute, 
annually  if  necessary;  we  should  not 
transfer  basic  legislative  authority  and 
responsibility  to  the  executive  br&nch.  I 
think  the  annual  review  provision  is 
sound,  but  I  would  go  further  and  ask 
that  the  Congress  make  law  and  make 
policy  and  not  reverse  the  traditional 
roles  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 

S.J.  Res.  215.  A  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  first  Saturday  in  April  of  each 
year  as  "National  Brotherhood  Day."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary' 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  :?resident,  for  3 
years  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
has  been  host  to  the  Brotherhood  Aware- 
ness Conference  in  April.  These  confer- 
ences were  sponsored  and  originated 
through  the  effort  of  people  from  many 
different  ethnic  and  religious  back- 
grounds, and  were  intended  to  focus  on 
the  ways  in  which  we  human  beings  are 
alike,  rather  than  on  our  differences. 

Certainly  the  United  States  is  a  treas- 
urehouse  of  multicultural  and  multilin- 
gual peoples.  We  all  are  Americans,  but 
we  como  from  many  parts  of  the  world 
and  represent  many  different  viewpoints. 
We  have  a  daily  opportunity  to  express 
our  brotherhood  for  those  who  do  not 
share  our  race  or  religion  or  cultural 
background.  We  are  the  best  location  in 
the  world  for  a  real  demonstration  of 
brotherhood. 


Our  basic  law  provides  that  we  recog- 
nize the  rights — the  inalienable  rights — 
of  all  women  and  men.  Through  support 
for  the  concept  of  brotherhood  we  can 
reafiarm  our  faith  in  those  rights  for  all 
mankind.  We  can  celebrate  our  progress 
toward  the  peaceful  and  loving  world 
which  we  want  for  the  future  of  our 
children. 

Senator  Pete  Domenici,  my  distin- 
guished fellow  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
has  joined  me  in  proposing  that  the  first 
Saturday  in  April  of  each  year  be  desig- 
nated as  National  Brotherhood  Day. 

Through  the  establishment  of  this  day 
commemorating  our  work  toward  broth- 
erhood, we  will  be  recognizing  and  en- 
couraging this  important  effort  and  our 
a'^hievement.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S  J.  Res.  215 

Whereas  in  these  days,  more  than  ever.  It 
is  important  for  men  to  appreciate  the  com- 
mon bonds  that  unite  them  so  that  the 
tremendous  problems  we  face  can  be  ap- 
proached with  a  greater  xinlty  of  purpose 
and  resolve;  and 

Whereas  for  three  consecutive  years  the 
Brotherhood  Awareness  Conferences  have 
demonstrated  that  brotherhood  awareness 
is  a  proper  vehicle  for  greater  racial,  ethnic, 
religious,  and  geography  harmony:  Now, 
therefore,  be  Ut 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Ho  :  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
Saturday  in  April  of  each  year  is  designated 
as  "National  Brotherhood  Day",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  annually  a  proclamation  calltog  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


A^T-iT-TJONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BRLS 
AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

S.     260 

A*  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  260,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  meetings  of  Govjrnment 
agencies  and  of  congressional  commit- 
tees shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

S.     2619 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Jnouye)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2619.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  access  to  all  duly  licensed  psy- 
chologists and  optometrists  without  prior 
referral  in  the  Federal  employee  heaJth 
benefits  program. 

S.     2201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801,  a  bill  to 
prevent  safe  vitamins  and  minerals  from 
being  regulated  as  dangerous  drugs. 

S.     3427 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3427,  a  bill  to 
liberalize  the  retirement  earnings  limita- 
tion under  the  Social  Security  Ac*. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  341— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  THE  IMPOSITION  OP  MEAT  IM- 
PORT QUOTAS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance.  > 

Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Al- 
len. Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Mansfizld,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  MoNTOTA,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen.  Mr.  DoHZNici,  Mr.  Douinick,  Mr. 
Haskzll.  Mr.  Abourezx,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Bakilett,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN.  Mr  Metcalf,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  GUKVEY,  Mr.  Burdick,  and  Mr. 
Chiles)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  341 

Whereas  the  Nation's  livestock  Industry  la 
presently  suffering  the  most  severe  losses  ever 
experienced  by  prjducers  as  a  result  of  con- 
ditions largely  beyond  their  control;  and 

Whereas  red  meat  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions existing  vrhen  the  quotas  under  the 
Meat  Import  Act  of  1964  were  suspended  no 
longer  exist;  and 

Whereas  the  national  economy  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  if  the  multl-blUlon  dollar 
livestock  Industry  continues  to  be  so  drama- 
tically depressed;  and 

Whereas  rural  America  is  faced  with  severe 
economic  adversity  unless  the  livestock  In- 
dustry quickly  returns  to  a  profitable  posi- 
tion: and 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers are  on  the  verge  o;  being  forced  out 
of  business  which  will  result  in  the  concen- 
tration of  the  livestock  feeding  industry  In 
fewer  and  mostly  conglomerate  operations; 
and 

Whereas  the  consumer  will  ultimately  pay 
higher  prices  for  livestock  products  aa  a  con- 
sequence of  the  aforementioned  reasons;  now 
therefore  be  It 

Resolvei,  That  (a)  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  Immedi- 
ately terminate  the  suspension  of  proclama- 
tions made  under  section  2  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  free  impor- 
tation of  certain  wild  animals,  and  to  provide 
for  the  impoeltlon  of  quotas  on  certain  meat 
and  meat  products",  approved  August  22, 
1964  (78  Stat.  594;  Public  Law  88-482). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 


FIELD,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 

GOLDWATER,  Mr.  INOUTI,  Mr.  McOOVKRN, 

Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Stevens)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1483fe)  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  ip  the  public 
debt  limit. 

AMXNDMKNT   KO.    1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  ^d  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Haskell, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Javits^  Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Shvenson,  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  siibmittedi  an  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  th^m  jointly  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14832) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    l458 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  4nd  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  j 

Mr.     MATHIAS     (lor 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Hatfebu)) 
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dmself,    Mr. 

submitted  an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 


them  jointly  to  the  bill   qH.R.  14832), 
supra. 

amendment  no.  lis 9 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  fnd  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bUl  (H.R.  14832), supra. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  A  COSPONSOR 
OP  A  RESOLUTION 

senate   BESOLUTION    339 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  have  spoken  out  many  times  concern- 
ing the  excellent  job  I  think  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  performed  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  must  ask  that  my  name  be  re- 
moved as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 339.  I  make  this  request  because  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  a  statement  which 
contradicts  what  I  have  said  previously 
concerning  the  Secretary's  involvement 
ill  the  wiretap  controversy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


1 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

amendment   no.    1436 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 
Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mahs- 


GENERAL  REVISION  OP  (THE  COPY- 
RIGHT LAW— AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.  1«61 
(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  JQdiciary.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  propoted  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1361),  for  the  general  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  law. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to  S. 
1361,  the  general  revision,  of  copsright 
law  to  delete  certain  sections  which  I 
believe  would  impose  an  I  unwarranted 
economic  hardship  on  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry. [ 

My  amendment  would  |  delete  those 
provisions  in  section  114  re<tuiring  broad- 
casters to  pay  a  separate  pettormance  fee 
for  the  use  of  sound  recorcings. 

Under  section  114  as  pre^ntly  written, 
broadcasters  would  be  required  to  pay  2 
percent  of  his  annual  net  receipts  earned 
from  advertising  into  a  cmtral  fund  to 
be  administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  fund  would  tl^en  be  divided 
between  the  performers  And  recording 
companies  whose  recordings  the  broad- 
caster played  o"er  the  course  of  the 
year.  In  short,  a  broadcaster  would  be 
forced  to  turn  over  a  portion  of  his  an- 
nual receipts  to  recording  companies  and 
performers  for  playing  their  records  on 
the  air.  In  addition  to  the,  loss  of  2  per- 
cent of  his  income,  the  broadcaster  would 
be  forced  to  bear  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease in  administrative  c^sts  associated 
with  these  payments.  This  would  be  a 
particularly  unfair  burdfen  on  small 
broadcasters. 

While  broadcasters  untioubtedly  re- 
ceive some  economic  benefit  from  airing 
recorded  music  on  their  stBtions,  the  re- 
cording companies  and  performers  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  free  advertising.  It 
is  my  understanding  thai  in  the  past. 


record  companies  and  perforpners  were 
only  too  happy  to  have  thdlr  records 
used  by  radio  stations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  records  were  even  supplied 
without  charge  in  recognition  of  the 
benefit  which  they  derived  Irom  com- 
mercial airing  of  their  product^.  Commer- 
cial airing  increases  record  ^es  from 
which  both  performers  and  record  com- 
panies receive  a  very  direct  aad  tangible 
benefit.  Section  114  would  fofce  broad- 
casters to  pay  record  companies  for  an 
arrangement  that  has  long  eodsted  and 
benefitted  both.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  create  a  new  revenue  base  for 
recording  companies  and  performers  by 
forcing  broadcasters  to  pay  them  for  a 
free  advertising  service  which  In  most  In- 
stances increases  their  own  ttommercial 
record  sales.  1 

Nothing  in  my  amendment  would  alter 
existing  prohibitions  against  infringe- 
ment or  prevent  private  agreements  on 
the  use  of  recorded  music.  However,  I 
believe  that  the  creation  of  a  special 
fund,  which  bears  no  direct  relationship 
between  the  payments  made  and  the 
benefits  received,  would  strike  an  unfair 
balance  between  these  private  parties.  In 
addition,  I  believe  that  the  creation  of 
new  Federal  machinery  for  collection  of 
private  revenues  is  a  totally  unwarranted 
and  unnecessary  Government  involve- 
ment in  the  broadcast  industry.  The  pro- 
tection of  legitimate  proprleltary  rights 
under  copyright  law  does  not  |require  this 
type  of  radical  departure  f  r^m  existing 
business  practices. 
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EXTENSION    OP    THE 
PORT  BANK  ACT—. 

amendment  no.  1464 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking, '. 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Preside 
day  introducing  an  amend 
1890,  the  legislation  extend 
thority  of  the  Export-Im^ 
which  I  believe  is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
deterioration  in  the  competitive  edge  of 
the  United  States  in  international  trade 
and  to  insure  that  taxpayer-subsidized 
loans  are  not  used  to  export^  our  manu- 
facturing capacity. 

The  robust  expansion  in  World  trade 
and  this  year's  high  import  fuel  bill  have 
sent  nations  scrambling  to  siep  up  their 
export  capabilities.  In  the  present  cli- 
mate, there  are  some  who  would  say  that 
all  exports  are  in  our  natldial  Interest 
because  they  contribute  to 
'  our  balance  of  trade. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  frri 
I  am  convinced  that  we  mustt  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  kinds  of  exportc  which  are 
being  financed  with  the  cut4rate  credits 
of  an  independent  agency  |of  the  U.S. 
Government — the  Export- 
Exim  loans  are  important  i^ 
boost  U.S.  exports  on  fine 
competitive  with  those  offeij 
nations.  But  that  slice  of 
backed  Exim  financing  that 
to  the  development  of  manufactui'ing 
capacity  abroad  whose  resulting  produc- 
tion jeopardizes  our  employment  and  ex- 
ports now  in  the  years  ajhead,  must 
be  eliminated. 

My  amendment  would  pijevent  Exim 


surplus  in 
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financing  of  those  exports  involving  the 
financing  of  foreign  industrial  capacity 
whenever  the  production  resulting  from 
that  capacity  would  significantly  displace 
like  or  directly  competitive  production  by 
U.S.  manufacturers.  My  amendment  re- 
quires that  Exim  make  a  determination 
based  on  the  best  available  evidence  to 
avoid  those  credit  transactions  which  en- 
hance the  industrial  capacity  of  other 
countries  to  the  detriment  of  our  own. 
Moreover,  my  amendment  requires  that 
the  Bank  include  in  its  semiannual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  an  economic  impact 
statement  respecting  any  transaction 
which  makes  specific  findings  that  the 
transaction  is  consistent  with  the  above 
provisions,  and  identifies  and  assesses 
any  advantages  or  disadvantages  which 
are  expected  to  accrue  to  total  net  U.S. 
•exports  in  international  markets. 

In  some  cases  in  the  past,  it  has  been 
the  entire  productive  process — jobs,  tech- 
nology, equipment,  and  capital — which 
has  been  shipped  overseas  with  the  help 
of  artifically  low  interest  rates  under 
Exim  financing.  These  exports  may  make 
good  short-run  economic  sense  in  terms 
of  one-shot  balance-of-trade  benefits, 
but  they  are  poor  long-rim  economics. 
Besides  robbing  us  of  a  potential  export 
market,  these  loans  for  manufacturing 
facilities  abroad  will  result  in  production 
which  may  come  fiooding  back  into  the 
United  States  to  compete  with  our  own 
products. 

I  believe  a  couple  of  examples  will  de- 
monstrate the  need  for  a  reassessment 
of  the  Bank's  role  in  financing  foreign 
manufacturing  capacity. 

The  Exim  Bank  has  a  record  of  fi- 
nancing textile  facilities  overseas.  In 
fiscal  1973  alone,  Exim  paid  out  over  $40 
million  to  support  exports  for  fiber  pro- 
duction plants,  textile  equipment,  spin- 
ning mills  and  weaving  looms.  Yet  the 
textile-apparel  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  by  far  the  largest  employer  of 
all  manufacturing  industries.  Over  the 
last  decade  it  is  estimated  that  200,000 
American  textile  and  clothing  workers 
have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  increasing 
competition  from  foreign  producers.  It  is 
not  certain  to  what  extent  the  Exim  Bank 
contributed  to  their  loss  but  it  is  clear 
that  this  is  the  type  of  transaction  which 
should  receive  the  very  closest  scrutiny. 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  Exim  he^pe"' 
finance  12  projects  with  $45  milliwi? 
worth  of  credits  for  the  expansion  of  for- 
eign steel  and  pipe  manufacturing  facili- 
ties. Steel  capacity  in  the  United  States 
is  in  short  supply  and  our  steel  producers 
must  pay  over  11  percent  interest  to  bor- 
row the  money  to  build  new  capacity  to 
produce  more  steel  which  will  keep  prices 
down  by  increasing  supplies  and  create 
jobs  here  at  home. 

The  Eximbank  borrows  part  of  its 
money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  com- 
petes for  scarce  private  funds  by  the  sale 
of  its  securities  in  the  private  markets;  it 
then  extends  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  at  7  percent  to  build  steel  capacity 
and  create  jobs  overseas.  In  at  least  one 
case  in  fiscal  1973,  Exinr  helped  finance 
a  steel  project  in  Spain  with  a  $5  ',2  mil- 
lion credit.  This  same  company  received 
a  $60  million  credit  in  1967.  The  produc- 
tion from  this  steel  facility  is  sold  in  a 


number  of  countries  around  the  world  In- 
cluding the  United  States. 

Exim  has  played  a  major  role  in  pro- 
viding financial  supportf  or  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Kama  River  truck  and  engine 
plant  complex  in  the  Soviet  Union — this 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  operations  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  In  March  1973  Exim 
extended  credits  worth  over  $86  million 
for  this  project  and  this  loan  has  since 
been  increased  to  $153  million.  While 
auto  workers  were  on  overtime  last  year. 
in  March  of  1974  about  200,000  UAW 
members  were  on  the  streets  without 
jobs,  and  they  are  justifiably  alarmed  by 
any  Government-backed  loans  for  motor 
vehicle  and  parts  facilities  overseas 
rather  than  expanding  the  export  sales 
of  trucks  produced  in  this  country. 

There  are  more  examples  where  Exim 
may  become  involved  in  the  export  of 
manufacturing  capacity.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  several  cases  which  are  clearly 
not  the  sort  of  financing  Exim  should 
participate  in,  and  which  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  my  amendment. 

The  aerospace  industry  is  an  American 
long-suit  in  international  trade  where 
our  technological  lead  dominates  the 
field.  The  Soviet  Union  has  initiated 
talks  with  Boeing,  Lockheed,  and  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas for  the  sale  of  30  wide- 
bodied  jets,  contingent  on  those  com- 
panies providing  the  Soviets  the  techno- 
logy to  build  their  own  commercial  jet 
aircraft  complex  in  Russia  to  employ 
more  than  80,000  persons,  three  times 
the  commercial  airplane  labor  force  at 
Boeing  or  McDonnell-Douglas.  Russian 
negotiators  estimate  that  the  average 
output  of  the  proposed  new  plant  would 
be  more  than  100  planes  per  year.  This  is 
about  one-half  the  number  of  American 
commercial  transports  built  in  1972  and 
a  third  of  all  large  American  jet  trans- 
ports delivered  last  year.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  the  total  amoimt  the  Exim 
Bank  loaned  during  the  first  9  months  of 
fiscal  1974  went  to  help  finance  exports 
of  U.S.  commercial  jets.  As  long  as  this 
is  the  export  of  the  finished  product 
Exim  serves  an  important  function,  but 
it  should  not  back  any  loan  which  assists 
other  nations  in  developing  aircraft 
manufacturing  plants  which  compete 
with  our  own. 

There  are  discussions  underway  by 
major  U.S.  manufacturers  to  construct 
chemical  plant  projects  abroad.  Chemi- 
cals are  also  a  major  contributor  to  our 
balance  of  trade.  Under  my  amendment, 
Exim  would  be  barred  from  extending 
credit  for  any  such  project  when  the  re- 
sulting production  competes  with  our 
chemical  exports. 

There  is  an  obvious  need  for  greater 
analysis  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
guidelines  to  assess  the  domestic  con- 
sequences of  its  loans.  While  Exim  has 
done  its  job  in  promoting  U.S.  exports  of 
fftiished  products,  I  do  not  want  any 
agency  of  the  U.S.  (jrovemment  to  be 
party  to  financing  competition  for  our 
industry.  We  should  be  sending  our  prod- 
ucts abroad,  not  our  jobs.  This  amend- 
ment will  benefit  American  business  by 
strengthening  our  competitive  edge  in  in- 
ternational trade;  it  will  benefit  Ameri- 
can labor  by  mitigating  the  export  of 
jobs;  and  it  will  benefit  the  American 


consumer  by  maintaining  our  standard 
of  living.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1462 

Sec.  .  Section  2(1))  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  The  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions shall  seek  to  avoid  any  transaction 
which  contributes  to  the  development  of 
manufacturing  capacity  whose  resulting  pro- 
duction would  significantly  displace  like  or 
directly  competitive  production  by  U.S. 
manufacturers  exported  to  the  markets  of 
the  procuring  country  or  to  the  markets  of 
third  countries,  or  sold  in  the  domestic 
markets  of  the  U.S. 

In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
atKive  paragraph,  the  Bank  shall  Include  in 
its  semi-annual  report  to  the  Congress  as 
provided  in  section  2(b)  (1)  of  636  U.S.C.  an 
economic  impact  statement  respecting  any 
transaction  which  makes  specific  findings 
that  the  transaction  is  consistent  with  the 
above  paragraph,  and  Identifies  and  assesses 
any  advantages  or  disadvantages  which  are 
expected  to  accrue  to  total  net  XSS.  exports 
in  international  markets. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  A  FAIR  WORLD 
ECONOMIC  SYSTEM— AMEND- 

MENT 

amendment     no.     1463 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

OUR    MISSING    IN     ACTION 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  need  to  remember 
the  forgotten  Americans  of  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  During  the  war  and  £is 
the  war  drew  to  a  close,  all  Americans 
were  concerned  and  thoughtful  of  our 
men  in  Southeast  Asia,  our  prisoners  of 
war,  our  missing  in  action,  and  those  on 
the  battlefield.  Now  that  we  have  with- 
drawn our  troops  and  that  our  prisoners 
of  war  have  come  home,  it  is  hard  to  keep 
alive  public  attention  to  the  many  un- 
certainties which  surround  events  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  those  still  missing  in 
action.  I  think  we  need  to  be  mindful  of 
these  men  and  their  families  and  do  all 
we  can  to  secure  the  most  complete  ac- 
counting of  their  whereabouts  and  ex- 
haust every  avenue  possible. in  getting 
our  concern  and  determination  across  to 
the  North  Vietnamese.  We  should  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  the  quest  for  in- 
formation and  in  the  search  for  these 
Americans. 

One  avenue  that  we  should  take  full 
advantage  of  is  the  Soviet  Union.  If  de- 
tente is  to  exist  at  all,  it  is  not  going  to 
be  a  sentimental  journey  but  a  relation- 
ship built  upon  Interests  and  hard  bar- 
gaining. For  every  concession  we  should 
get  something  of  equal  value  in  return. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  should  require  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  exchange  for  non- 
discriminatory treatment  in  access  to  our 
market — most  favored  nation  status — 
that  they  make  every  effort  to  persuade 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  pursue  aU  pos- 
sibilities for  the  fullest  accounting  of  our 
missing  in  action  and  that  the  Soviets 
use  their  leverage  to  see  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  cooperates  in 
every  way. 
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I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  the  kind  y  the  bill  (H.R.  8217)  to  exempt  from  duty 
of  thing  detente  should  be  for.  Closei/  certain  vessel  equipmei^t  repairs  and 
understanding  and  cooperation  with  the\   costs. 

Soviet  Union  should  advance  our  inter- <,  AMiajDMwrr  mo.|i43« 

ests.  And  clearly  one  of  our  most  impor-        At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
tant  interests  is  that  those  men  missing    Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
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in  action  in  Southeast  Asia  who  are  still 
alive  be  foimd  and  returned  at  the  earl- 
iest possible  date  and  that  we  be  in- 
formed fully  about  those  who  are  no 
longer  living  and  that  their  remains  be 
returned  to  their  families. 

I  feel  we  need  to  legislate  a  require- 
ment that  the  Soviet  Union  cooperate 
with  us  in  achieving  these  goals  and  in- 
troduce the  following  legislation  to 
achieve  that  result. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  I  am  introducing  to  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  to  carry  these  ideas 
out  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  bteing  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amekoment  No._  1463 

On  page  130.  line  8,  Immediately  after 
"(l)"  Insert  "(A)". 

On  page  130,  line  10.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

On  page  130.  line  13,  strike  out  "(3)'  and 
Insert  in  lieu  theseof  "(C)". 

On  page  130,  line  10,  after  the  comma. 
Insert  "and". 

On  page  130.  between  lines  16  and  17,  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(2)  (A)  has  not  expressed  understanding 
and  concern  for  the  plight  of  United  States 
military  and  civilian  personnel  who  are 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia  and  has 
not  provided  evidence  to  the  United  States 
of  communications  to  governments  in 
Southeast  Asia  virglng  that  exhaustive  elTorts 
be  made  to  achieve  a  full  accounting  of  all 
such  persons,  that  all  such  persons  who  are 
alive  l>e  repatriated,  and  that  the  remains  of 
all  such  persons  who  are  dead  be  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and 

"(B)  is  not  taking  action  to  secure  co- 
operation by  such  governments  with  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  return  of 
such  persons.". 

On  page  130,  hues  18  and  19,  strike  out 
"(1),  (2),  or  (Z)"  and  insert  la  lieu  thereof 
"(1)  and  (2)". 

On  page  131.  line  4,  strike  out  "(1),  (2),  or 
(3)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)  and  (2)". 

On  page  131,  line  5.  beginning  with  "Such 
report",  strike  out  through  line  8  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "Such  report 
with  respect  to  such  country  shall  Include 
the  following  Information — 

"(1)  the  nature  and  Implementation  of 
emigration  laws  au*^olicles  and  restrictions 
or  discrimination  auilied  to  or  against  per- 
sons wishing  to  emigrate,  and 

"(2)  the  nature  and  implementation  of  ac- 
tion taken  to  seciue  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  by  governments  In  Southeast 
Asia  in  i-eturning  United  States  military  and 
civilian  personnel  who  are  missing  in 
action.". 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDM»:NT     no,     1371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  1371,  providing  an  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  in  the  retirement 
income  credit,  intended  to  be  proposed  to 


Govern)  was  added  zs  &  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  4126,  proposed  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11221)  to  provide  Cull  deposit  in- 
surance for  public  units  ftnd  to  increase 
deposit  insurance  from  $2  >,000  to  $50,000. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1437 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsoi  of  amendment 
No.  1437  to  extend  unem  )loyment  bene- 
fits, intended  to  be  prop  jsed  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14832) .  to  provide  :  or  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  de  Jt  limit. 
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CORPORATE  DISCLOSURE  HEAR- 
INGS SCHEDTILED 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  |president,  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  Sub- 
committee on  Budgeting  Management, 
and  Expenditures  and  th«  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  will  re- 
sume joint  oversight  healings  next  week 
on  Federal  agency  collection,  tabulation, 
and  publication  of  infor 
from  regulated  firms. 

These  hearings  will 
1318  of  the  Dirksen  Seni 
ing. 

On  Tuesday,  June  2 
10  a.m.,  we  will  receive  testimony  from 
Chairman  Richard  E.  Wley  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  C()mmission,  and 
Chairman  Helen  Delich  EBentley  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Comniission. 

On  Thursday,  June  2'|,  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m.,  we  will  receive 
Comptroller  of  the  Cur: 
Smith,  a  witness  from 
serve  Board  and  Prof, 
and  Susan  Gross  from 
Corporate  Responsibility. 

Further  information  regarding  these 
hearings  may  be  obtained  by  calling  the 
Subcommittee  on  Budgeting,  Manage- 
ment and  Expenditures  at  225-1474 — 
majority  office — 225-1481 — minority  of- 
fice— or  the  Subcommitb  se  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  at  2  25-4718. 
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HEARING  ANNOUKCEMENT 
ON  WILDLIFE  BILLS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  pi'esident,  I  wish 
to  announce  a  hearing  by  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  ( he  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Comraittfe  on  S.  1943,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Cascade  Head  Scenic- 
Research  Area  in  the  Sfate  of  Oregon; 
S.  601,  a  bill  to  designate  certain  areas  in 
the  United  States:  as  wilderness  areas 
(sec.  1(6)),  the  area  classified  as  Mis- 
sion Mountains  Primitive  Area  in  Mon- 


tana; and  H.R.  6395,  an 


ict  to  designate 


certain  lands  in  the  Okef  inokee  National 


Wildlife  Refuge,  Ga.,  as 


This  hearing,  as  Jirevio  isly  annoimced. 


will  be  held  on  June  24  at 
3110,    Dirksen   Senate 


10  a.m.  in  room 
)ffice   Building. 


Those  who  wish  to  test  fy  or  submit  a 
statement  for  inclusion  in  the  hearing 
record  should  contact  St  ven  P.  Quarles, 
special  counsel,  at  225-2<  56. 


wilderness. 


17,  1974. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  RETAIL 
FOOD  PRICEil 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  on  June  24  oie  Consumer 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  will  hold  a  hearing  on  retail 
food  prices.  We  intend  to  pocus  special 
attention  on  the  spread  between  prices 
at  the  farm  and  prices  at  the  grocery 
store.  I 

In  the  last  several  weeka  we  have  all 
become  acutely  aware  of  the  crisis  now 
facing  the  Nation's  meat  Iproducers.  I 
know  that  in  the  State  of  Utah  collapse 
in  the  market  for  cattle  hac  put  a  num- 
ber of  cattlemen  and  feed  [lot  operators 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcr.  The  situa- 
tion is  just  as  severe  In  I  many  other 
States  throughout  the  West,  Midwest, 
and  South.  J 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  now 
undertaking  concrete  action  to  assist  the 
meat  producers.  On  Monday,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
begin  consideration  of  proposed  guaran- 
teed loan  programs  to  livestock  pro- 
ducers. 

In  addition,  a  bipartisan  i  i:roup  of  Sen- 
ators will  be  sending  to  the  White  House 
a  letter  urging  the  imposit  on  of  import 
quotas  for  meat. 

But,  while  I  believe  that  the  economic 
situation  facing  our  llvcstcck  producers 
has  become  so  precarious  that  import 
quotas  are  now  justified,  wf  must  recog- 
nize that  it  will  be  difficult  to  justify  these 
quotas  to  the  American  consumer,  who 
is  still  paying  the  same  h^gh  prices  for 
beef  at  the  supermarket. 

Despite  the  rapid  declln^  in  prices  at 
the  farm  level,  the  price  olf  food  at  the 
retail  level  has  in  most  cases,  remained 
at  record  high.  Since  last!  summer  the 
price  for  feed  steers  has  propped  some 
$200  a  head,  but  this  dropi  in  price  has 
not  been  passed  on  to  the  sjiopper  at  the 
supermarket.  The  obvious i  question  is: 
What  has  happened  to  thel  $200?  It  ap- 
pears that  somewhere  between  the  feed 
lot  and  the  shopping  basket,  someone  is 
making  enonnous  profits,  Rnd  the  con- 
sumer subcommittee  intends  to  find  out 
just  who  it  is. 

We  will  be  hearing  tealtimony  from 
representatives  of  the  cattle  men,  the  feed 
lot  operators,  meat  who  esalers,  and 
foodmarket  chains,  as  well  is  spokesmen 
for  the  Agricultm-e  Depart]  nent. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COLORADO  RIVER  BASI^J  SALINITY 
CONTROL   ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Pnsident,  I  am 
pleased  that  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  now  acted  affiri  datively  on  S. 
2940,  "The  Colorado  River' Basin  Salin- 
ity Control  Act."  I  trust  tlat  the  Presi- 
dent will  quickly  sign  this  ii  nportant  leg- 
islation into  law,  so  that  rork  can  be- 
gin promptly  on  the  safnity  control 
projects  it  authorizes. 

We  have  witnessed  important  progress 
during  the  past  decade  tov  ard  resolving 
a  number  of  long-standingldisputes  with 
our  long-time  friend  to  the  South,  Mex- 
ico. For  the  people  of  Tekas,  who  are 
especially  interested  in  ma  Lntaining  the 
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best  possible  relations  with  Mexico,  the 
highlight  was  the  agreement  resolving 
claims  over  "El  Chamizal"  and  other 
lands  along  the  Rio  Grande  River  to- 
ward which  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
devoted  so  much  time  and  p>ersonal  at- 
tention. 

For  the  same  reasons,  Texans — and 
indeed  the  entire  Nation — will  be  grati- 
fied that  another  major  obstacle  in  our 
relations  with  Mexico  is  being  sur- 
mounted with  the  passage  of  S.  2940. 
When  the  United  States  signed  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  in  1944  guarantee- 
ing that  country  an  equitable  share  of 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  no  one 
could  have  anticipated  the  Extraordinary 
agricultural  and  industrial  expansion 
which  has  occurred  in  the  Southwest  of 
our  country  since  that  time.  Much  less 
could  anyone  have  foreseen  the  complex 
problems  in  water  quality  which  resulted 
from  that  development. 

Since  1944,  the  United  States  had  ad- 
hered rigorously  to  the  letter  of  its  treaty 
obligations  to  Mexico.  But  the  Mexican 
Government,  as  well  as  the  farmers  of 
the  Mexican  Valley  just  below  the  border, 
has  complained  about  the  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  the  water  delivered  to 
that  country.  In  recent  years,  the  high 
salt  content  of  those  waters  reached  the 
point  that  the  farming  industry  in  the 
Mexicall  Valley  was  seriously  imperiled. 

Beginning  in  1962,  with  the  strong 
encouragement  of  President  Kennedy 
and  his  successors,  continuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  reach  a  negotiated 
agreement  on  water  quality  standards 
and  on  means  for  insuring  those  stand- 
ards. That  agreement  was  achieved  last 
year,  thanks  to  the  untiring  labors  of 
former  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell,  Mexican  Foreign  Minister 
Emilo  Rabasa,  and  their  many  collabo- 
rators on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

For  the  most  part,  the  elements  of  that 
agreement  are  contained  in  S.  2940.  Title 
1  of  that  bill  provides  for  construction 
and  operation  of  a  unique  desalting  com- 
plex which  will  apply  the  most  advanced 
scientific  technology  to  reducing  the  sa- 
line content  of  Colorado  River  waters  to 
Acceptable  levels.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope,  I  believe,  that  the  practical  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  desalinization  process 
from  this  landmark  project  will  have 
widespread  application  to  many  other 
water-thirsty  areas  in  the  future. 

In  one  respect,  unfortunately,  title  I 
falls  somewhat  short  of  the  spirit  of  last 
year's  agreement  with  Mexico,  since  it 
authorizes  immediate  measures  for  un- 
dertaking certain  groundwater  pumping 
operations  close  to  the  Mexican  border. 
It  was  the  hope  of  our  negotiators,  on 
both  sides,  that  these  operations  would 
not  begin  until  details  of  a  comprehen- 
sive ground  water  agreement  could  be 
worked  out.  I  trust,  nevertheless,  that 
the  two  sides  will  persevere  in  their  ef- 
forts to  conclude  such  an  agreement,  and 
I  am  sure  that,  for  our  part,  we  will  ad- 
here closely  to  the  agreed  limits  on  such 
pumping  in  the  Interim. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  title  n  of  the 
bill  will  provide  some  relief  for  Colorado 
River  water  users  on  our  own  side  of  the 
border  who  likewise  have  suffered  from 
the  river's  rising  salt  content.  I  recog- 
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nize  that  the  administration  has  some 
misgivings  with  respect  to  this  title,  in- 
asmuch as  it  seems  to  jump  the  gun  on 
water  improvement  plans  and  studies 
now  being  carried  forward  under  EPA's 
supervision.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  administra- 
tion to  act  more  quickly  in  this  field  and 
demonstrate  the  urgency  which  the  Con- 
gress feels  toward  the  need  to  find  ways 
of  satisfying  the  clean  water  require- 
ments of  our  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
the  southwestern  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Moreover,  the  agreement  as  well  as  the 
implementing  legislation  are  important 
examples  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
respect  that  has  characterized  United 
States-Mexico  relations  in  the  past  and, 
I  am  convinced  will  continue  to  charac- 
terize them  in  the  future.  This  agreement 
typifies  our  ability  to  resolve  common 
problems  on  a  mutually  satisfactory 
basis. 


HELP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  happy 
to  support  S.  2687,  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
June  13.  The  Wagner-O'Day  Act  was 
enacted  Jime  25,  1938,  to  create  a  Com- 
mittee on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made 
Products  To  Provide  Employment  Op- 
portunities for  the  Blind  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  Products  To  Be  Sold  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  purpose  of  the 
original  legislation  was  to  offer  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  market  for 
products  manufactured  in  the  Nation's 
workshops  for  the  blind,  thereby  giving 
the  blind  an  opportunity  to  lead  more 
productive  lives  and  becwnes  self-sup- 
porting. Following  the  successful  en- 
deavors of  the  blind,  the  severely  handi- 
capped also  proved  that,  when  given  the 
opportunity,  they  too  could  lead  more 
productive  lives.  Public  Law  92-28. 
June  23,  1971.  expanded  the  scope  of  the 
act  to  include  other  severely  handicapped 
individuals,  and  to  include  the  perform- 
ance of  services  as  well  as  the  purchase 
of  products.  The  name  of  the  committee 
was  changed  to  reflect  these  new  pro- 
visions. It  was  changed  to  the  Committee 
for  the  Purchase  of  Products  and  Serv- 
ices of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped. 

The  bill,  S.  2687,  changes  the  commit- 
tee name  to  the  Committee  for  Purchases 
From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped  to  msike  it  less  cumber- 
some, but  it  preserves  the  focus  and  in- 
tent of  Public  Law  92-28.  In  addition,  it 
would  increase  the  number  of  committee 
members  from  14  to  15.  Present  law  re- 
quires the  President  to  appoint  a  mem- 
ber to  the  committee  from  persons  who 
are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  who  are  conversant  with  the 
problems  incident  to  the  employment  of 
both  the  blind  and  other  severely  handi- 
capped individuals.  The  15th  member, 
authorized  by  S.  2687.  would  be  a  person 
conversant  with  the  problems  incident 
to  the  employment  of  the  other  severely 
handicapped  individuals.  This^^  would 
have  the  effect  of  broadening  the  per- 
spective of  the  statutory  committee 
through  participation  in  its  work  of  two 
persons  of  stature  from  the  private  busi- 
ness sector  Instead  of  just  one. 


In  addition,  it  extends  the  definition  of 
"direct  labor"  to  apply  to  the  perform- 
ance of  work  under  a  service  contract. 
This  would  require  that  75  percent  of 
the  work  be  done  by  those  who  are  blind 
or  otherwise  severely  handicapped,  as  is 
now  required  in  the  case  of  products. 


LOUISVILLE  POLICE  AND  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT OFFICERS 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  aU 
too  often  I  think  we  tend  to  take  for 
granted  the  work  done  by  police  and  law 
enforcement  officers  throughout  the 
country.  Every  day  they  perform  duties 
which  place  them  in  physical  danger,  and 
we  are  all  too  familiar  with  Uie  grow- 
ing number  of  vicious  attacks,  often 
without  apparent  cause,  made  upon  po- 
lice officers. 

Rather  than  taking  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  for  granted,  we  need  to  be 
constantly  reminded  of  the  extraordinary 
sei-vice  they  perform,  and  of  the  need  for 
all  citizens  to  cooperate  with  and  help 
them  in  their  work.  No  society  can  exist 
without  laws,  and  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
police  and  the  courts  to  uphold  and  en- 
force those  laws.  They  deserve  our  sup- 
port in  every  way  possible. 

Just  keeping  the  peace,  investigating 
and  solving  crimes,  and  providing  pro- 
tection where  necessary  is  responsibility 
enough  for  any  police  officer.  But  as  so- 
ciety has  been  more  complex,  our  police 
have  been  called  on  to  perform  many 
additional  functions — which,  of  course, 
requires  that  they  have  additional  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  excellent  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  police  department  in  Louisville,  Ely., 
where  the  entire  790-man  force  is  receiv- 
ing training  in  handling  domestic  and 
family  disputes. 

This  outstanding  program,  which  has 
the  strong  and  active  support  of  Mayor 
Harvey  Sloan  and  Police  Chief  Jack  Nev- 
ins,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  model  for  other 
cities.  To  the  degree  that  police  can  pre- 
vent domestic  disturbances  from  becom- 
ing violent  they  are  performing  an  in- 
valuable service  to  the  community  and  to 
the  individuals  involved.  And  they  are 
due  our  eternal  gratitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  about  the  Louisville 
program,  which  appeared  in  the  June  9 
issue  of  Parade  magazine,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  so  that  other  communities 
might  be  appraised  of  this  outstanding 
new  opportunity  of  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

These  Cops  Stop  Familt  Brawls — 

Peacetuixy 

(By  Theodore  Irwin) 

Louisville,  Kentdckt. — Erldently  vio- 
lence, like  charity,  begins  at  borne.  The 
chilling  fact  Is  revealed  In  the  latest  FBI 
Uniform  Crime  Reports:  one  out  of  four 
homicides  In  the  U.S.  occurs  wtthln  famUles. 
Spouse  murders  spouse  In  half  of  these  cases. 

Moreover,  too  many  poUce  officers  trsrlng 
to  Intervene  in  a  famUy  fracas  have  been 
turned  on  and  knifed,  shot,  clubbed,  and 
even  slain. 

What's  being  done  about  keeping  famUy 
peace  and  preventing  bloodsbed? 
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Louisville  believes  It  has  the  answer.  In  a 
novel  approach  known  as  Crisis  Intervention, 
this  Is  the  first  city  In  the  nation  to  train 
Its  entire  790-member  police  force  to  act 
as  mediators  In  pacifying  violent  domestic 
quarrels.  And  It's  done  without  cracking 
.  skulls  and  a  minimum  of  arrests.  Moreover, 
Louisville's  plan  serves  as  a  model  for  other 
cities. 

"It's  a  concept,  a  kind  of  mental  health 
first-aid,  whose  time  has  come,"  says  Lt. 
James  E.  Oney,  the  husky,  easygoing,  33-year- 
old  director  of  the  police  training  program. 

A  TYPICAL  CASE 

Here's  how  the  Louisville  cops  handle  a 
typical  case: 

A  neighbor  phones  police  headquarters  to 
<  report  a  brawl  in  an  adjacent  apartment.  The 
radio  dispatcher  contacts  the  two-man  patrol 
car  on  that  beat.  The  pair  proceed  to  the 
battle  scene,  listen  at  the  door  for  sounds 
of  gunplay,  then  knock,  announce  who  they 
are  and  enter. 

Inside,  they  find  the  apartment  a  shambles. 
The  wife,  her  Jaw  bruised,  has  stopped 
screaming.  Noticing  a  butcher  knife  on  a 
coffee  table,  one  of  the  cops  scoops  it  up. 
When  the  husband  starts  obscenely  cussing 
out  the  visitors,  one  of  them  takes  off  bis  hat 
and  politely  asks,  "Mind  if  I  smoke?  Some 
people  don't  like  the  smell  of  cigars." 
Stunned  by  such  unexpected  courtesy,  the 
man  subsides,  the  fight  drained  out  of  him. 

One  officer  then  escorts  the  wife  into 
another  room  for  questioning  while  the  other 
listens  patiently  to  the  husband's  story.  Then 
the  couple  are  brought  together,  their  stories 
compared.  "She's  always  bugging  me  about 
money."  "He  always  stops  for  beers  before 
coming  home."  "She  keeps  nagging,  nagging, 
about  my  playing  poker."  "I  threw  out  his 
clothes,  he  got  mad  and  hit  me  .  .  ." 

The  cops  carefully  avoid  taking  sides.  After 
a  half-hour  the  combatants'  chance  to  air 
their  gripes  to  someone  impartial  calms  them 
down.  They  are  asked  to  promise  to  go  to  a 
family  social  agency  for  counseling  and  given 
the  address.  "May  we  come  back  next  week 
to  see  bow  you  make  out?"  says  one  cop.  As 
the  police  leave,  wife  and  husband  shake 
their  hands.  Mayhem  has  been  averted. 

GAVE  TTP  THX  OLD  WAY 

In  sharp  contrast  to  such  remedial  house 
calls,  before  Louisville  launched  its  CI.  pro- 
gram about  the  only  recourse  police  had  was 
to  advise  the  aggrieved  to  take  out  an  arrest 
warrant.  Veteran  Sgt.  Roy  Parsons  recalls: 

"In  the  old  days  we  never  took  time  to 
listen  because  we  felt  we  had  more  important 
things  to  do.  For  instance,  we'd  tell  a  raving 
and  ranting  husband  to  take  a  walk.  In  one 
.case  when  he  came  back  home  and  again 
whipped  his  wife,  she  shot  him  between  the 
eyes.  That  isn't  likely  to  happen  anymore  in 
this  town." 

The  Crisis  Intervention  idea  surfaced  ten- 
tatively four  years  ago  when  Dr.  James  M. 
DrlscoU,  University  of  Louisville  psycholo- 
gist, suggested  that  a  12-man  police  unit  be 
set  up.  Under  a  small  feasibility  grant  from 
the  Kentucky  Crime  Commission,  these  men 
were  coached  by  university  psychologists  In 
tackling  "conjugal  disharmony."  The  unit's 
efforts,  confined  to  one  district,  turned  out  to 
be  so  successful  that  the  Division  of  Police 
^      decided  to  indoctrinate  the  entire  force. 

LOUISVnXK'S  THE  PLACE 

Why  in  Louisville?  Wholehearted  support 
has  come  from  the  young  (34)  Mayor  Dr. 
Harvey  Sloan,  a  millionaire.  Independent,  en- 
lightened and  progressive,  wide  open  to  fresh 
constructive  ideas,  and  from  Chief  of  Police 
Jack  Nevins,  the  first  chief  in  the  city's  his- 
tory with  a  college  degree.  Nevins.  only  37, 
is  sold  on  the  importance  of  psychology  and 
interpersonal  relationships. 

For  their  intensive  week -long  C  J.  training, 
recruits  and  officers  taking  the  in-service 
course  study  with  speclallsta  In  alcoboUsm, 
drugs,  handling  of  teenagers,  facets  of  do- 
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mestic  conflict.  Mock 
(sometimes    with    p 
apartment  settings 
mirrors  to  observe  how 
tervenes,     using     psy 
Emphasis    on    behavior 
ccps  recognize  when  a 
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In    action,    police 
rules. 

"We  try  not  to  be  Ju 
tarian,"    says    Lt.    Oney. 
people    or    patronizing 
shouting  are  out.  We  doi 
to   live,   though   we  offei 
Hopefully,  the  family 
decisions  after  we  hear 
ate.   Whenever  possible 
come  up  with  some  kin  1 

Decisions  have   taken 
night  a  few  moHtllB  ago 
phoned   the   police, 
husband  with  Mace, 
about   to   shoot   her.    "I 
gun!"  Speeding  to  their 
and  his  partner  found 
effect  awaiting  rescue. 

FIRST,  A  PREdAtmON 

First,  an  old  gun — unl<  aded — was  i-emoved 
from  a  desk.  Then,  during  gentle  hour-long 
questioning,  Mrs.  K.,  a  li  eavyset  woman,  ac- 
cused her  spouse  of  hav:  ng  an  affair  with  a 
young  neighbor,  but  ( ouldn't  pin  down 
proof.  In  turn.  Jack  r<  asonably  explained 
what  had  appeared  to  t>e  Intimacies  with 
the  friendly  neighbor.  B  ollowing  police  de- 
partment procedure,  Sgt  Parsons  asked  the 
couple  what  solution  thi  y  proposed.  With  a 
deep  sigh.  Mrs.  K.  replied:  "All  right,  we're 
going  to  bed  now  and  '  /ork  out  our  prob 
lems  there.  Thanks,  of  leers,  for  coming." 
The  police  never  had  a  a  11  from  them  again. 

The  right  attitudes,  techniques  and  strat- 
agems go  far  in  calming 
viUe  cops  know  they  shobld  use  compassion. 


foil  )w    certain    ground 

d|  mental  or  authori- 
"No    preaching    to 
1  aem.    Pushing    and 
t  tell  a  family  how 
recommendations, 
make  their  own 
bt>th  sides  and  medi- 
our  officers  try   to 

of  resolution." 

diverse  forms.   One 

Mrs.  K.  frantically 

tear-gassed  her 

was  sure  he  was 

know  Jack  has  a 

house,  Sgt.  ^Parsons 

couple  at  bay,  in 


Hav:  ng 
sh  ; 


the 


respect    for    the 
:omment,  "We  have 


show    consideration    an^ 
troubled.  An  officer  may 
bad  days,  too." 

"In  most  instances,"  dt.  Oney  points  out, 
"our  uniform  and  relax  sd  attitude  have  a 
cooling  impact.  But  if  tl  at  doesn't  affect  an 
uptight  member  of  the  f  imily,  we  get  him 
or  her — to  sit  down.  It's  1  lard  to  argue  sitting 
down.  Or,  to  break  the 
'Can  I  bother  you  for  a  cUp  of  coffee?' 

Most  of  our  officers  haVe  learned  to  accept 
verbal  abuse  as  a  way  pe<tt>le  have  of  defusing 
their  anger,  Indignaticn  or 
Their  hostility  may  be 
It  could  be  with  a  knife  or  gun.  But  often 
a  bad-mouther  will  apa  oglze  later  because 
you  let  him  yell  his  hea^  off 

"When   we   go   Into   a 
clear  we're  there  to  help 


a  guy  stabbing  someon< 


thing  mentioned.  We  pi  efer  alternatives  to 
jail,  like  referrals  for  professional  coun- 
seling." 

Rarely  do  the  police  report  to  force  and  not 
once   have   they  had   U    draw   their   guns. 
Nightsticks   are   usually 
car. 

Prime  time  for  Crisis 


[nterventlon  begins 
after  6  p.m.  when  the  hi  sband  returns  from 
work.  In  more  than  hsill 
has   had   too   much   to 


the  cases,  someone 
drink.  Many  fights 
erupt  over  money,  aliens  tlon  of  generations. 
Jealousy.  Crises  run  the  gamut:  threatened 
suicides,  parental  opposition  to  a  teenager's 
drug  abuse,  Intense  sibling  rivalries.  Highly 
charged  emotionally,  adversaries  may  go  after 
each  other  with  hammets,  pipes,  or  baseball 
bats,  throw  bottles,  or  a  lytblng  in  sight. 
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Faced  with  clashing 
assume  the  hiisband  Is 
No  so,  Lt.  Oney  contends.  ' 
apt  to  be  the  favilt  of  both 
in  many  cases  the  wife 
lem."  Adds  Judge  John 
ville  Domestic  Relations 
a    shrew,    terribly   sharp 
can't  blame  the  man." 

While  most  calls  come 
neighborhoods,    the    police 
summoned    to    homes    of 
newspaper    reporters    and 
judge.   One   family   hassle 
a    lawyer    came    home    two 
dinner.   When   the   police 
screamed,    "This    was 
wedding  anniversary  and 
I  want  a  divorce." 


cou  >les,  novice  cops 
generally  to  blame. 
7?e've  learned  it's 
parties.  In  fact, 
tibggers  the  prob- 
Gec  rge  of  the  Louis- 
Co  iirt:  "Often  she's 
tc  ngued,    and    you 

frpm  working-class 

have   also   teen 

lawyers,    doctors, 

even    a    former 

broke   out  when 

hours    late    for 

irrived,   his   wife 

supiiosed    to   be   our 

s  messed  It  up. 


he 


A  QUARREL,  A  TH  HEAT 

In  more  serious  situation  >,  lives  have  been 


saved.  Not  long  ago,  Warren 


salesman,   barricaded  hlmsilf   in  his  apart 


ment  with  a  loaded  rifle.  He 


quarrel  with  his  parents  over  the  burning 
of  their  lake  cabin.  "If  the  cops  try  to  rush 
the  door,"  he  yelled  to  a  f  lend,  "I'll  kill  as 
many  pigs  as  I  can,  then  s  loot  myself.' 

After  five  police  cars  sped  to  the  scene, 
Jim  Oney  took  over.  Phoning  Warren  from 
an  upstairs  apartment,  he 
to  learn  that  Warren  was  ei  irolled  in  a  night 
course  in  sociology — one  tliat  Oney  himself 
had  taken.  That  opened  llies  of  communi- 
cation and  the  lieutenant 
why  the  young  man  was  en  raged  at  his  fam- 
ily. Gradually,  Oney  persui^ed  him  to  place 
the  rifle  outside  his  door. 
the  officer  take  him  to  a  hcjspital  for  psychi- 
atric evaluation. 

At  times  the  police  as^me  the  role  of 
lonely  hearts  adviser.  There ' 
the  furious  young  and  Ivsclous  wife  who 
started  to  pack  her  clothes  to  go  back  to 
her  mother,  generating  a  .errlQc  argument. 
The  copis  who  responded 
got  her,  for  the  first  time,  tjo  express  the  un- 
derlying cause  of  the  frlctidn.  Having  bought 
a  new  sports  car,  her  mate  <  )f  six  months  was 
spending  all  his  free  tlm< 


sprucing  it  up. 
family  strife.  Louis-      Leading    him   to    a    CM-ne^    one    officer    re- 
love  to  your  car, 
wife?"  The  frac- 


tension,  I've  asked 


frustrations. 
f  iwitched  to  us,  and 


home   we   paake   it 
not  to  lock  anyone 


marked.  "If  you  can  make 
do  you  need  your  beautiful 
tured  marriage  mended  tha  ;  night. 

Thus  far,  Louisville's  C.I.-trained  police 
have  stepped  Into  more  than  1200  family 
crises  and  not  even  one  <op  has  been  at- 
tacked as  an  Intruder.  After  the  Initial  ex 
periment  with  the  12-man  f.I.  unit.  Dr.  Dris- 
coll  and  his  colleagues  po  led  the 
visited.  As  the  psychologlsis  reported,  there 
was  a  significant  high  rappprt  between  fam- 
ilies and  the  police,  and  dverall  the  people 
were  satisfied  with  the  way  cops  bad  inter 
ceded.  A  common  reaction: 
cops  could  be  so  nice." 

In  turn,  officers  reported  they  had  to  use 
less  force  in  handling  family  conflicts  than 
they  did  In  the  past. 

OVERCOMING    TR4>ITI0N 


T.,  a  26-year-old 


had  had  a  bitter 


up.  Unless  there's  an  e  bvlous  villain— like        ^^^  shortcomings  are  Inejvitable,  Oney  ad 


-arrest  Is  jthe  last 


"I  never  believed 


left   in   the   patrol 


mits.  Much  depends  on  the  jlndividual  police- 
man. Some  of  the  older,|  IS^ditlon-bound 
members  of  the  force — Including  several 
commanding  officers — ^tend  to  resist  Innova- 
tions, believing  they  hav(  no  business  in 
domestic  rows  or  In  the  mental  health  arena. 

"We  should  retrain  these  knen,"  suggests  Lt. 
Oney.  "And  we  are  getting  younger,  more 
flexible  commanding  officer!." 

Like  other  citizens,  copk  themselves  are 
hardly  Immune  to  family  [discord.  On  two 
occasions,  beat  patrolmen  Had  to  be  called  in 
to  restore  harmony  between  fellow  officers 
and  their  spouses.  Predlctalbly  belligerent  at 
flrst,  the  battling  cops  flntUy  agreed  to  go 
for  counseling  at  the  unive  rslty's  psychology 
clinic. 

Lt.  Oney  confesses  thai  before  he  went 
through  CI.  Indoctrinatioi   be  and  bla  wife. 
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Phebe,  had  bad  a  tew  stormy  disputes,  mainly 
over  their  two  diUdren.  "Now  we  argue  less 
often,"  be  says.  "In  our  last  tiff,  a  few 
months  ago,  when  I  was  working  day  and 
night,  Phebe  blew  up,  charging  that  I  was 
spending  too  little  time  with  the  kids.  Z 
agreed — and  took  a  week's  vacation.  I  at- 
tribute the  peace  at  our  home  to  my  C  J.  ex- 
perience." 

As  for  the  citizenry  at  large,  with  word 
passing  around  town  about  the  police  ref- 
erees, an  increasing  number  of  squabbling 
families  have  been  calling  for  the  patch-up 
service  this  year. 

Other  communities,  too,  are  becoming 
aware  of  what  Louisville  Is  doing.  To  study 
the  system,  police  departments  have  sent 
men  from  Dallas,  Richmond,  Las  Vegas,  Cin- 
cinnati, Los  Angeles,  and  a  dozen  other  cities. 
Using  Louisville  as  a  prototype,  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  and  Miami  Beach  have  already  launched 
similar  Crisis  Intervention  projects.  These 
differ,  however,  in  that  CJ.  training  Is  re- 
stricted to  special  squads  of  18  or  22  men, 
and  their  cops  wear  blazers,  rather  than  uni- 
forms. 

Now  the  federal  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  (L£IAA)  has  gotten  Into 
the  act  by  subsidizing  six  police  departments 
to  set  up  Crisis  Intervention  systems.  Cremts 
of  $200,000  each  were  awarded  in  April  to 
New  Orleans:  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Peoria,  m.: 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Porta- 
mouth/Chesapeake,  Va.  The  hope  Is  that  the 
mediation  idea  will  spread  through  each 
region. 

After,  all,  the  nation's  half -million  cops 
do  represent  kd.  untapped  natural  resource 
for  keeping  families  peaceful. 


LITHUANIAN  ANNEXATION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  June 
15,  1974,  marks  the  44th  anniversary  of 
the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  pause  to  commemo- 
rate the  struggle  of  Lithuania  for  poli- 
tical, religious  and  cultural  freedom  and 
self-determination.  It  is  important  that 
we  Join  with  the  Lithuanian-American 
community  and  people  of  Lithuanian 
descent  everjrwhere  in  reaffirming  our 
commitment  to  that  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  a  1959  New  York 
Times  editorial  on  the  plight  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Baltic  States 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  to  war  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  States.  Nor  do  the 
citizens  of  those  states,  still  resident  there 
or  In  exUe  in  other  lands,  argue  for  the  sort 
of  nationalism  that  existed  between  the 
flrst  and  second  World  War.  What  they  do 
ask  for  Is  political,  religious  and  cultural 
freedom.  They  are  as  aware  as  the  rest  of  us 
that  such  freedom  can  exist  only  In  a  world 
of  freedom. 

In  the  Baltic  countries  the  path  to  a  better 
future  Is  still  dark,  but  It  is  not  lost  and  wlU 
not  be.  The  day  of  the  overlords  will  not  last 
forever.  The  time  will  come  when  the  three 
•  lost  little  nations  wlU  be  able  to  come  out 
and  Join  us.  i 


WHY  THE  FARMER  IS  NOT  TO 
BLAME  FOR  FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  an  en- 
lightening description  of  the  whipsaw  ef- 
fect of  the  food  economy  which  depresses 
fai-mers'  income  without  assisting  the 
consumer  appeared  yesterday  morning  in 


the  Outlook  section  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

Many  consumers  msiy  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  agonlzhig  financial  losses 
being  suffered  today  by  livestock  pro- 
ducers. 

While  retail  meat  prices  may  have 
dropped  slightly  In  the  past  several 
weeks,  they  come  nowhere  near  reflect- 
ing the  disastrous  drop  at  the  farm  level 
which  threatens  to  bankrupt  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  livestock  producers. 

As  an  example,  the  wholesale-retail 
price  spread  per  pound  of  pork  in  April 
was  34.7  cents  per  pound — compared  with 

23.6  cents  per  pound  In  April  a  year  ago, 

22.7  cents  in  all  of  1973, 18  cents  for  1972, 
and  18.2  cents  for  1971. 

The  article.  "Feeling  Outraged  About 
High  Prices  Down  on  the  Farm,"  should 
be  must  reading  for  anyone  concerned 
about  the  difficulties  of  the  agricultural 
producer  today,  and  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  consumer's  buying  power.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pimted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peelikc  Otttraged  ABOtTT  High  Prices  Down 

ON  THE  Farm 

(By  Jim  Hightower) 

"Farmers  never  had  It  so  good,"  declared 
President  Nixon  at  a  press  conference  in 
March.  But  have  they?  Certainly,  farm  people 
do  not  share  the  President's  cheery  outlocA 
on  the  farm  economy.  In  fact,  fanners  were 
shocked  and  outraged,  and  one  national  farm 
group  considered  the  remark  so  callous  as  to 
warrant  impeachment. 

With  the  highest  food  and  farm  prices  In 
memory,  what  caused  farmers  to  bridle  at  the 
President's  comment?  Two  things  In  partic- 
ular. 

First,  farmers  did  not  benefit  most  frcxn 
the  exorbitant  food  prices  of  1973 — the  U.8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  reports 
that  food  middlemen  continued  to  take 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  consumer's  food 
dollar  in  1973. 

Second,  the  President  was  trying  to  make 
political  hay  out  of  a  temporary  farm  price 
boom  that  already  Is  fizzling  out — 1974  does 
not  look  all  that  great  to  farmers. 

Consider  the  flrst  question:  who  profited? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  1973  was  a  good 
year  for  farm  income,  especially  for  grain  and 
livestock  farmers.  As  It  t\ims  out,  adminis- 
tration publicists  were  a  bit  overzealous  In 
their  Initial  claims  for  farm  Income  and  they 
had  to  revise  their  early  figures  downward 
by  $2  billion.  And  there  is  considerable  doubt 
that  all  of  the  $24  billion  farmers  supposedly 
earned  actually  ended  up  on  the  farm,  since  a 
good  many  corporate  processors  and  market- 
ers of  such  commodities  as  eggs  and  poultry 
get  cotmted  as  "farmers."  These  quibbles 
aside,  however,  1973  was  not  a  bad  year  io 
have  been  a  farmer. 

But  It  was  not  the  kind  of  yeair  that  war- 
rants being  singled  out  in  a  Presidential  press 
conference.  Even  with  the  record  income 
levels  of  1973,  farmers  received  only  46  cents 
of  the  consumer's  food  dollar.  The  rest  went 
to  the  corporate  middlemen  that  process, 
mtu-ket  and  retail  food.  Nor  does  every  farm- 
er in  America  draw  46  cents  ever  time  a  con- 
sumer lays  down  a  dollar;  most  farmers  never 
see  that  kind  of  ratio. 

For  an  example,  the  chicken  for  which 
you  pay  $1.50  pays  the  chicken  farmer  6 
cents.  USDA  statistics  show  that  a  can  of 
peaches  cost  consumers  41  cents  last  year, 
but  the  peach  farmer  got  only  7  cents  of  it. 
You  spent  28  cents  for  a  loaf  of  white  bread, 
but  only  4  cents  trickled  back  to  the  wheat 
farmer.  A  head  of  lettuce  cost  43  cents  at  the 


supermarket,  but  paid  only  4  cents  to  the 
fanner. 

PROCESSORS'  paoFtxa  vr 
At  a  time  of  skyrocketing  food  prices  and 
consumer  dlsgnmtlement,  the  President 
p<^nted  to  farmers,  without  bothering  to 
mention  that  food  corporations  were  enjoy- 
ing even  better  times.  Far  from  flattered, 
farmers  felt  picked  on.  Cattle  r&nchers  are 
said  to  have  done  especially  well  in  1973, 
but  none  did  anywhere  near  as  well  as  such 
corporate  cowboys  as  Iowa  Beef  Processors, 
with  66  per  cent  profit  increase  last  year, 
or  American  Beef  Packers,  with  a  288  per  cent 
profit  increase.  Food  processors  grumbled  all 
last  year  about  government  price  controls, 
but  their  1973  profit  figures  suggest  that  they 
grumbled  aU  the  way  to  the  bank.  For  ex- 
ample, the  big  can  Tiers  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles did  much  better  than  the  farmers  who 
grow  them  with  such  firms  as  Del  iionte 
taking  a  35  per  cent  profit  Increase  In  1973, 
Campbell  soup  23  per  cent  and  Castle  &  Cook 
(Dole)  up  52  per  cent. 

The  May  4  issue  of  Business  Week  offered 
another  Interesting  insight  Into  how  the 
chips  actually  fell  last  year.  In  a  listing  of 
salary  Increases  for  corporate  executives,  the 
food  Industry  was  found  to  be  very  generous. 
Food  firms  and  government  officials  are  quick 
to  point  to  rising  labor  costs  as  an  inflation- 
ary villain  and  a  drain  on  corporate  profit 
margins,  but  they  do  not  draw  attention  to 
inflationary  jumps  in  executive  salaries.  In 
1973,  food  industry  workers  had  wage  in- 
creases of  6  percent.  Up  In  the  executive 
suites  of  food  corporations,  however,  there 
was  much  less  restraint. 

Food  manufacturing  firms  ranked  ninth 
out  of  32  industries  surveyed  by  Business 
Week,  boosting  the  pay  of  their  top  execu- 
tives by  an  average  of  17.7  per  cent.  For  ex- 
ample, while  consumers  were  being  advised 
by  government  and  Industry  to  switch  from 
beef  to  beans,  Kraftco  Increased  the  salary 
of  its  board  chairman  from  $264,000  to  $321,- 
000.  Consumers  ultimately  get  to  pay  for 
Kraftco's  Internal  largesse.  Grocery  chain  ex- 
ecutives ranked  fourth  In  Business  Week's 
listing,  taking  home  a  24.3  per  cent  pay  In- 
crease. Safeway,  which  complained  all  last 
year  that  Its  profit  margins  were  paper  thin, 
scraped  up  an  extra  $16,000  to  round  off  Its 
chairman's  salary  at  $200,000  a  year.  Noth- 
ing that  these  corporate  executives  now  claim 
to  be  feeling  the  "pinch"  of  inflation,  Busl- 
nees  Week  reports  that  their  pay  levels  can 
be  expected  "to  take  another  big  jump  with 
the  ejqjiration  of  controls." 

FARM    PRICES    DOWN 

Grocery  shoppers  undoubtedly  are  puzzled 
over  the  phenomenon  of  the  "disappearing 
price  drop"  In  our  food  economy.  Since  Sep- 
tember, 1973,  the  news  media  have  been  re- 
porting each  month  that  the  farm  value  of 
food  has  been  falling.  But  that  price  drop  on 
the  farm  has  not  made  Its  way  Into  the  su- 
permarkets. Farm  prices  fizzled  16  per  cent 
from  August  to  December  of  last  year  but 
supermarket  prices  remained  sizzling  hot. 
Even  as  President  Nixon  was  making  his  re- 
marks about  the  good  fortunes  of  American 
farmers,  the  price  they  were  being  paid  was 
falling  for  the  sixth  straight  month,  while 
the  price  charged  to  consumers  actuaUy  Was 
rising. 

Not  only  did  food  firms  pass  all  of  the 
farmers'  1973  increase  li^ht  through  to  the 
beleaguered  consumer,  but  they  also  attachefl 
a  sizable  markup  of  their  own.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  reported  on  March 
8  that  food  middlemen  increased  their  take 
from  consumers  by  6.5  per  cent  in  1973.  That 
is  an  Increase  exceeded  only  once  (in  1970 > 
In  the  last  20  years.  And  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  these,  firms  will  in- 
crease their  share  In  1974  at  a  rate  that 
"may  be  more  than  double  the  1973  increase." 
What  that  means  Is  that  consumers  will 
pay  much  more  for  food  this  year  and  much 
less  of  what  they  pay  will  go  to  farmers. 
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In  1973,  the  farmer  was  averaging  46  cents 
of  the  food  dollar.  By  May,  1974,  that  already 
had  fallen  to  42  cents,  the  same  level  It  was 
prior  to  the  boom  of  1973.  And  the  farmer's 
share  is  expected  to  fall  even  more  during 
this  year.  The  retail  price  of  food  Is  hardly 
keeping  pace.  A  Department  of  Agriculture 
report  shows  that  the  price  of  bread  rose 
from  January  to  April  by  two  cents,  while 
the  farm  value  of  bread  ingredients  fell  by 
two  cents.  That  Is  tova  extra  pennies  picked 
up  by  middlemen  every  time  a  loaf  of  bread 
is  bought. 

Not  only  are  middlemen  falling  to  pass 
along  cheaper  farm  prices,  but  some  appear 
also  to  be  holding  back  on  supplies  of  farm 
goods.  For  example,  Reps.  Prank  Denholm 
(D-S.D.),  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  (D-Mass),  and 
Lester  Wolff  (D.-N.Y.)  have  suggested  that 
meat  packers  and  processors  are  widening 
their  profit  margins  today  by  manipulating 
available  supplies  of  meat. 

The  congressmen  took  a  look  at  the  meat 
Indu^ry's  cold  storage  Inventories  in  May 
and  found  an  astounding  amount  of  meat 
being  packed  away  in  corporate  warehouses. 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures  showed 
that  cold  storage  of  beef  by  the  packers  and 
processors  Is  33  per  cent  above  last  year, 
pork  stocks  are  43  per  cent  greater  and 
poultry  storage  Is  up  by  87  per  cent.  Den- 
holm charged  that  this  storage  "clearly  pi- 
rates the  prices  of  consumers  and  producers 
alike."  By  storing  meat,  the  corporations 
can  artificially  decrease  supplies  in  super- 
markets, thus  keeping  consumer  prices  high. 
Simultaneously,  the  record  Inventories  de- 
crease industry  demand,  thus  dampening 
prices  paid  to  meat  raisers. 

During  April,  farm  prices  overall  fell  an- 
other 4  per  cent,  with  the  price  of  cattle 
falling  from  39  to  37  cents  a  pound,  hogs 
down  from  31  to  26  cents  a  pound,  wheat 
down  from  (3.98  a  bushel  to  $3.52,  cotton 
down  from  58  to  49  cents  a  pound  and  eggs 
down  from  50  to  42  cents  a  dozen. 

STEIN'S    STATEMENT 

A  remark  in  May  by  Herbert  Stein,  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  Is  depressing  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers alike.  He  said,  "The  declines  in  farm 
product  prices  are  likely  to  be  reflected  In 
much  smaller  increases  In  retail  food  prices 
than  occurred  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974" 
(emphasis  supplied).  Only  the  Grocery  Man- 
ufacturers of  America  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Food  Chains  can  appreciate  the 
logic  of  that. 

In  fact,  that  is  the  kind  of  logic  that  food 
middlemen  can  carry  to  the  bank.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  said  In  Its 
May  31  agricultural  letter  that  "the  avail- 
able evidence  suggests  that  higher  profits 
have  coatrlbuted  to  the  widening  farm-to- 
retall  price  spreads."  That  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  Business  Week  magazine  figures 
showing  that  In  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  the  largest  food  retailers  had  profits 
that  were  59  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
even  though  their  sales  were  up  Just  14  per 
cent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  clouds  the 
Issue  of  high  middleman  profits  by  reporting 
figures  that  encompass  all  food  firms,  the 
small  with  the  giant.  There  are  32,000  food 
manufacturing  firms  in  America,  but  just  a 
handful  of  those  sell  nearly  all  the  food  and 
control  the  Industry.  In  May  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  Dr.  Russell  Parker 
noted  that  "the  60  largest  (food  manufactur- 
ers] controlled  50  per  cent  of  assets  of  1964, 
they  accounted  for  61  per  cent  of  profits  and 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  television  advertising." 
According  to  Dr.  Parker  and  other  authori- 
ties, this  level  of  industry  concentration  Is 
Increasing   steadily.   These   are   the   brand- 
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name  giants,  powerfullj  situated  between 
millions  of  farmers  and  i  nillions  of  consum- 
ers, and  they  are  fast  betomlng  the  decisive 
force  In  the  American  fo<  id  economy. 

The  average  profit  ln«ease  for  all  32.000 

food  firms  In  1973  wouldlr""  •- •^•- 

but  the  dominant  firms 

member,"  as  Business  W(  ek  put  It.  A  special 

USDA   task   force  on   t<y  id   marketing  costs 

reported  this  month  thai 

middlemen  in   1973   "pr(  bably"  will  exceed 

tbS  1972  total  of  $3.4  bl  llion.  But  the  task 

force  need  have  no  douqt  about  the  largest 

firms.  Analyzing  the  66 

sors.  Business  Week  repeated  in  March  that 

their  profits  averaged  17  ^er  cent  higher  than 

In    1972.   The   profits   of.  those   66   Industry 

leaders  were  more  than  41.8  billion,  which  Is 

more  than  half  the  indi  stry's  total  for  the 

previous  year. 

To  a  significant  degree  this  level  of  profit 
is  the  result  of  monopol; '  power  in  the  food 
industry. 

Dr.  William  Shepherd  a  leading  author- 
ity on  market  concent!  ^ition,  reports  that 
the  food  industry  falls  w  ell  within  the  cate- 
gory of  "tight  oligopoly  "  with  the  average 
four-firm  concentration  within  the  industry 
being  66  per  cent.  In  mai  y  food  lines,  shared 
monopolies  exert  much  jreater  control.  For 
example,  91  per  cent  of  all  breakfast  cereal 
is  sold  by  four  firms  (Ke  logg,  General  Mills, 
General  Foods  and  Qu  iker ) .  Three  firms 
(Dole,  Del  Monte  and  Us  tted  Brands)  sell  85 
per  cent  of  all  bananas  1;  i  this  country.  Ger- 
ber  alone  sells  60  per  c(  Qt  of  all  baby  food 
and  Campbell's  sells  90  ]  ler  cent  of  all  soup. 

The  same  high  level  s  of  concentration 
exist  in  food  retailing,  \'ith  more  than  half 
the  cities  in  the  counti  y  being  dominated 
by  four  or  fewer  chains. jln  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area,  for  examp^,  Safeway,  Giant, 
Grand  Union  and  A  &  h  control  72  per  cent 
of  the  grocery  market.  Nationally,  one-third 
of  all  the  convenience  grocery  stores  are 
owned  by  Southland  C  irp.,  parent  of  the 
7-11  chain. 
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To  put  these  profits  Into  perspective,  the 


average  profit  increase  in 


this  first  quarter  was  16  pe: '  cent.  And  again 


these  profits  can  be  traced 
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of  monopoly  power  withi)i  the  Industries. 
For  example.  Dr.  Shepherd  reports  that  the 
four  leading  farm  machinery  firms  hold  70 
per  cent  of  the  relevant  market.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  strff  found  in  1972 
that  farmers  were  overcha-ged  $251  million 
because  of  the  existence  ol  monopoly  power 
in  thtf  farm  machinery  industry.  The  fo\>r- 
firm  concentration  ratio  In  the  chemical  in- 
dustry is  71  per  cent;  In  petroleum  refining, 
65  per  cent,  and  in  tires,  7 1  per  cent. 

The  general  public,  the  Congress  and  the 
press  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  rise 
of  corporate  power  In  the  food  economy.  It 
is  time  to  notice,  for  not  or  ly  has  that  power 
become  significant.  It  alnady  has  become 
the  single,  most  dominan ;  factor  affecting 
the  food  supply. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  long  run  to  lower 
food  prices,  to  raise  farm  Income  and  to  as- 
sure a  steady  supply  of  nut  rltious  food  with- 
out dealing  directly  with  tpe  shifting  struc- 
ture of  the  food  economy, 
of  inputs  to  farmers  and 
commodities  from  them,  i  lorporatlons  have 
become  the  determining  fotce  in  the  farmer's 
business.  As  manufactureiti,  advertisers  and 
retailers  of  food,  corporations  have  become 
the  decisive  force  In  the  quality,  choice  and 
price  of  food  available  to  tae  shopper. 

As  a  minimal  first  stea  toward  keeping 
corporate  food  power  in  chjeck,  the  country's 
antitrust  apparatus  ought  I  to  be  focused  on 
food.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shows 
some  hopeful  signs  that  it  might  be  listen- 
ing to  consumer  and  farnler  complaints  on 
food  Issues.  The  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion, Lewis  A.  Engman,  h^  announced  cre- 
ation of  a  special  task  forcei  of  lawyers  within 
FTC's  enforcement  branch  to  develop  and 
Implement  a  program  of]  antitrust  action 
directed  at  the  food  industry.  Whether 
Chairman  Elngman's  hlghlji-touted  "National 
Food  Plan"  will  be  more  than  window  dress- 
ing is  questioned  by  several  consumer  and 
farmer  organizations,  but  kt  this  point  they 
are  grateful  for  any  official  response  tossed 
their  way.  I 

Also  encouraging  are  signs  that  at  least  a 
few  congressmen  are  wakmg  up  to  the  cor- 
porate presence  and  beginning  to  probe  for 
some  answers.  Within  the  last  six  months, 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, the  Senate  CommerOe  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Cominittee  have  con- 
ducted public  hearings  oii  the  role  of  cor- 
porate middlemen  in  the  jtood  economy.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  Antitrbst  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  and  the  Senate's  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  have  shown 
an  interest  In  corporate  activities  that  affect 
farmers  and  consumers.      I 

These  are  halting,  first  s^eps,  but  they  are 
Important.  Old  perceptions  of  food  power, 
based  on  the  Idea  of  Independent  farmers 
responding  to  sovereign  consumers,  no 
longer  are  valid.  Increasingly,  corixirations 
are  the  decisive  force  at  tx>th  ends  of  the 
food  chain.  That  f undamei  tal  shift  In  power 
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is  too  Important  a  matter  to  be  left  to  USDA 
and  corporate  executives. 

The  most  lasting  and  significant  Impact 
of  1973'8  skyrocketing  food  prices  may  well 
be  the  wide  public  attention  that  the  Jolt 
of  those  prices  attracted  to  food  economics. 
The  food  Issue  will  abate  somewhat  in  in- 
tensity, but  It  will  not  go  away,  and  neither 
will  public  attention.  The  food  industry  can 
expect  much  more  scrutiny  in  the  months 
ahead. 


WCET-TV  48.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  WCET-TV48 
of  Cincltmatl,  Ohio  was  the  instigator 
and  designer  of  a  comprehensive  tele- 
vision-video tape  system  in  Lincoln 
Heights  Elementary  School,  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  Cincinnati.  The  March  8 
edition  of  Children's  Television  Work- 
shop Newsletter  contained  a  feature 
story  on  the  role  of  WCET-TV48  in  a 
successful  reading  program.  Children's 
Television  'Workshop  is  the  producer  of 
the  two  highly  successful  program  series 
for  children,  "Sesame  Street"  and  "The 
Electric  Company." 

I  believe  that  this  success  story  de- 
serves the  attention  of  my  colleagues  smd 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rec  >rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   Electxic   Company 

TXC    TURNS    school    ON    TO    READING 

The  Electric  Company  was  credited  by 
elementary  school  teachers  and  officials  in 
the  Cincinnati  suburb  of  Lincoln  Heights 
with  playing  a  major  role  in  revitalizing 
reading  Interest  and  skills  among  students 
who  watched  the  series  dally  on  an  experi- 
mental multi-channel  closed  circuit  video- 
tape system  Installed  In  the  Fall  of  1972. 

The  impressive  results  of  two  sets  of  stand- 
ardized achievement  tests  were  cited  by 
Ernest  Ector,  principal  of  the  780-pupil  Lin- 
coln Heights  Elementary  School  where  the 
TV  system  was  installed,  to  show  that  sec- 
ond and  third  graders  exposed  to  the  system 
and  to  the  Electric  Company  for  a  school 
year  were  five  and  six  months  more  advanced 
in  acquisition  of  reading  skills  than  previous 
second  and  third  grades  not  exposed  to  the 
system.  These  results  were  in  market  con- 
tract to  the  situation  three  years  earlier 
when  76  per  cent  of  Lincoln  Heights  School 
District  students  tested  weU  below  appropri- 
ate achievement  levels  for  their  ages  and 
grades  and  some  elementary  school  students 
were  trailing  contemporaries  in  other  schools 
In  reading  achievement  by  as  much  as  two 
and  three  years. 

Ector  credited  the  gains  to  his  school's 
intensified  reading  program  that  was  built 
mainly  around  use  by  teachers  of  the  video- 
tape system  and  "The  Electric  Company." 
The  series  was  the  program  most  frequently 
used  In  the  first  year  of  the  system's  opera- 
tion. It  was  the  only  program  shown  almost 
continuously  all  day  long  and  was  available 
to  teachers  any  time  during  the  day.  "The 
Electric  Company"  and  "Sesame  Street," 
which  was  shown  to  Early  Start,  kindergarten 
and  first  grade  classes,  were  assigned  two  of 
six  In-school  channels  that  feed  along  with 
the  on-air  broadcasting  of  Cincinnati's  edu- 
cational station,  WCET-TV,  educational  ma- 
terial to  monitors  in  every  classroom. 

The  WCET-TV  staff.  Including  Charles 
Vaughan,  president  and  general  manager, 
and  Mrs.  Marjorle  McKlnney,  director  of  In- 
structional television  services  first  conceived 
of  the  Idea  of  tacking  a  no-progress-ln-read- 
Ing-acblevement  trend  with  a  highly  flejdble 


closed-circuit  system  tailored  to  meet  teach- 
ers' needs. 

With  a  population  of  7,000,  Lincoln  Heights 
Is  the  largest  all -black  city  m  Ohio  and  pos- 
sibly the  nation.  Severe  reading  and  math 
deficiencies  among  its  1,800  students  were 
revealed  in  testing  in  1970  when  the  local 
school  district  was  merged  with  its  larger, 
more  affluent  and  primarily  white  neighbor, 
the  Princeton  City  School  District. 

A  crash  remedial  reading  and  math  pro- 
gram Instituted  by  school  officials  resulted  in 
some  gains  but,  according  to  Ector,  the  con- 
clusive improvements  in  reading  began  with 
the  installation  of  the  videotape  system  sug- 
gested by  WCET-TV.  The  first  Indications 
that  Lincoln  Heights  students  were  indeed 
closing  the  gap  In  reading  achievement  came 
m  the  form  of  results  from  Gates-MacGlnitie 
standardized  tests  administered  In  May  1972 
and  again  in  May  1973  after  the  new  system 
had  been  In  operation  for  eight  months. 

The  tests,  according  to  Ector,  showed  that 
second  graders  in  1973  were  five  months 
more  advanced  in  acquisition  of  vocabulary 
and  six  months  more  advanced  In  reading 
comprehension  than  their  non-vlewlng 
counterparts  a  year  earlier.  Third  graders, 
the  test  showed,  were  five  months  ahead  in 
vocabulary  and  three  months  ahead  in 
comprehension  of  the  previous  third  grade, 
said  Ector,  who  also  reported  that  the  Gates- 
MacGlnltle  results  were  substantiated  by 
Stanford  Achievement  Tests  administered  in 
May  1972  and  October  1973.  "We  finally  re- 
versed a  no-progress  trend  that  Is  still  evi- 
dent In  other  area  schools,"  the  principal 
said.  "We  were  finaUy  making  progress  In 
reading  achievement." 

FLEXZBLX    SYSTEM 

The  WCET-TV  staff — which  not  only  orig- 
inated the  Idea  for  the  system  but  also  de- 
signed it,  obtained  funding,  oversaw  Its  In- 
stallation and  maintains  It — recognized  the 
need  for  a  totally  flexibUe  system  that  would 
put  maximum  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers.  This  meant  equipping  each  class- 
room (40  In  all)  with  a  23-lnch  color  TV 
monitor  and  six  sets  of  earphones.  Teachers 
have  found  the  earhpones  especially  handy 
when  singling  out  Individuals  and  smaU 
groups  for  special  attention.  The  educational 
material  seen  on  tht>  in -school  system  is 
taped  from  Channel  48  (WCET)  and  com- 
mercial stations  by  llie  system's  operator 
using  a  videotape  recorder  (VTR) .  Six  other 
VTR's  broadcast  previously  taped  material 
to  the  school's  channels.  "The  Electric  Com- 
pany" and  "Sesame  Street"  are  taped  auto- 
matlcaUy  each  day  by  the  control  room 
operator,  while  other  educational  TV  pro- 
grams Skre  taped  and  used  only  when  re- 
quested by  teachers  who  are  kept  apprised  of 
upcoming  educational  programs  by  WCET. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  system,  underwrit- 
ten by  the  General  Electric  Aircraft  Engine 
Group,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  Fund  (sep- 
arate from  the  Pord  Foundation)  and  the 
Andrew  Jergens  Foundation,  was  $42,260. 
The  outlay  Included  expenditures  for  the 
40  monitors,  240  sets  of  earphones,  seven 
VTR's,  60  vldeotapesi  peripheral  control 
room  equipment  and  two  years  of  servicing. 

Teachers  like  Tom  Hlnkle  feel  that  having 
the  videotape  system  is,  In  his  words,  "Like 
having  another  arm."  About  "The  Electric 
Company,"  Hlnkle  said,  "That  show  stays 
with  the  kids.  Weeks  later  they  remember 
segments  with  material  I'm  trying  to  teach." 
He's  noticed  that  even  though  his  second 
graders  are  exposed  to  "The  Electric  Com- 
pany" in  sohool  they  go  home  and  watch  It 
again.  "This  type  of  thing  is  great  reinforce- 
ment. It's  kind  of  like  bringing  the  home  and 
school  together,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Anzola  MacMullen,  head  of  the 
school's  resource  center  where  the  videotape 
system's  control  room  Is  located,  said  that 
'"ITie  Electric  Company"  has  had  a  definite 


Impact  on  students.  "It's  most  obvious  in  the 
way  the  kids  are  tislng  the  library.  Circula- 
tion is  up  and  there  is  much  greater  interest 
In  using  the  center  especially  on  the  part  of 
third-to-sixth  graders,"  she  explained,  and 
then  added  that  teachers  and  students  come 
clamoring  down  to  the  control  room  to  find 
out  what's  wrong  when  a  system  malfunction 
interrupts  "The  Electric  Company." 


DO    FLOATING    EXCHANGE    RATES 
CAUSE  OUR  SUPER  INFLATION? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
economics  professions  seem  to  be  in 
serious  disarray  on  the  causes  and  cures 
of  the  present  inflation.  As  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I 
intend  to  press  hard  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  inflation — on  a  thorough,  pro- 
fessional scale  of  the  kind  the  Congress 
made  in  the  classic  TNEC  inquiry  in 
the  late  thirties  and  again  the  Joint 
Economic  Committde';?  economic  studies 
in  1960. 

Relative  to  that  study  one  of  the  most 
interesting  analyses  of  the  current  world- 
wide inflation  has  been  made  by  two  bril- 
liant young  economists,  Arthur  Laffer  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Robert 
Mimdell  of  the  University  of  Waterloo 
in  Ontario,  Canada.  These  two  experts 
contend  that  the  shift  from  fixed  to 
floating  exchange  rates  in  adjusting  in- 
ternational currencies  is  the  culprit  and 
they  mount  a  highly  persuasive  case  to 
prove  it. 

On  the  surface,  at  least,  the  case  seems 
very  powerful.  For  one  thing  there  is  the 
reiparkable  time  coincidence.  The  mod- 
erate inflation  of  the  1950*8  and  1960's 
ended  in  1968  when  exchange  rate 
changes  began  taking  place  fairly  fre- 
quently. It  speeded  up  in  1971  with  rapid 
exchange  rate  changes  and  when  the 
float  of  exchange  rates  began  in  February 
1973,  the  world  became  wildly  inflation- 
ary. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  review  of  the  case  for  fixed  ex- 
change rates,  written  by  Judge  Wanniski, 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Casr  for  Fixed  Exchange  Ratrb 
(By  Jude  Wanniski) 

When  economic  policymakers  get  together 
In  Washington  they  fret  that  the  usual  eco- 
nomic medicine  no  longer  seems  to  work 

Inflation  seems  oblivious  to  fiscal  dlsclpUne, 
tighter  money,  dampened  demand  or  in- 
creased supply,  or  even  new  proposals  to  tie 
the  economy  to  the  consumer  price  Index. 
But  at  least,  the  policymakers  sigh,  our  in- 
ternational problems  have  been  solved  by 
floating  exchange  rates. 

There  are,  though,  at  least  two  economists 
who  are  prepared  to  argue  that  floating  ex- 
change rates  are  precisely  the  reason  the  rest 
of  the  medicine  no  longer  works.  Arthur  B. 
Laffer  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Rob- 
ert MundeU  of  Ontario's  University  of  Water- 
loo are  proponents  of  an  unorthodox  view  of 
international  economics.  They  believe  that 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  current  world 
Inflation  is  excess  growth  in  the  world  money 
supply,  but  that  floating  rates  are  a  struc- 
tural cause  that  "ratchets"  the  inflation  Into 
double-digit  figures.  And  they  beUeve  the 
world  cannot  solve  the  Inflation  until  It  ar- 
ranges a  system  of  truly  fixed  exchange  i^tes. 
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Alter  all,  Profesiors  Mundell  and  Laffer 
point  out.  tb«  mfidcatate  Inflation  of  the  1960b 
kod  1960a  ended  in  1868:,  when  exchange-rate 
chang«  b«gan  tahing  »l*c*  with  sooo*  fre- 
qamcy.  T~a~tt~»  apfdart  fnxthes  after  Au- 
gmt  1911,  wl»»  ««eh*ng*-rate  changea  were 
t«.irvng  piAce  with,  tapfaitty.  And  when  fixity 
was  abandoned  and  the  world  began  floating 
In  February  last  year,  the  world  became  wildly 
Inflationary. 

TH*    MUNDELL-LAFFEa    AKGUMENT 

In  th»  Munden-lAffer  view  of  the  world 
economy,  this  result  Is  Inevitable.  Their 
theoretical  model  rests  on  a  baate  assump- 
Uon  they  axgue  Is  a  close  approximation  of 
reaUty  In  today's  Increasingly  Integrated  eco- 
nomic world.  This  Is  that  an  article's  real 
price — that  Is.  Its  value  relative  to  other 
articles  rather  M»an  to  national  currencies— 
canrxit  b«  different  in  two  nations  with 
elcaely  related  ecannxaiea.  II  It  were  supplteK 
Qt  that  article  would  aini#ly  flow  from  oae 
nation  to  another  untU  the  real  prices  were 

equal. 

If  this  U  true.  It  follows  that  when  one 
country  devalues  Its  currency  m  relation  to 
another  country,  prices  as  measured  by  the 
two  crorencles  will  adjust  to  compensate  for 
the  change;  the  nominal  pries*  wtu  change  to 
niyt»^t«<».  eqa^l  real  prices.  And  from  this 
aeemlngty  simple  pcopoaitlon  flow  »  num- 
ber of  unoEtbodox.  concluaioas. 

Oiue.  for  example.  Is  that  a  nation  cannot 
Improve  its  balance  of  trade  by  devaluing; 
It  win  achieve  no  competitive  advantage  be- 
cauee  nom4B«I  price*  wtn  chwige  and  real 
pvloes  wlQ  Boc.  A  9eeozui  ts  that  a  aattou  that 
^f^^mm.  dKvalae  tts  runeney  wtU  suffer  eitra- 
ar«inary  »--«w>t»n-  U  real  prlcea  remain  un- 
changed. Its  nominal  prices  vrtll  have  to  go 
un  faster  thaa  the  rat  of  the  world's.  Profes- 
sor Laffer  has  elaborated  these  arguments  In 
articles  on  this  page  on  Feb.  5,  1975  and  Jan. 

«».  191*. 

Ta  a  weeld  ef  conrtantly  ffoartlng  exchange 
istes  law  more  factor  becomes   important: 
Prtces  «e  rigid  In  the  downward  dire«tio«. 
That  la,  p«loea  move  up  more  eacUy  thaa  thay 
move  down.  If  there  were  no  rigidities  and 
country.  A  devalued  against  country  B,  half 
of  the  adjustment  would  show  up  as  hl^er 
nominal  pflees  In  coiratry  A,   and   half  as 
lower  nominal  prices  in  country  B.  But  be- 
OHise  of  the  downward  rigidity,  a  dfcpropor- 
tlenAte  anwunt  of  the  adjustment  takes  the 
teem  <rf  tnflatioii  !■  th*  devaluing  country. 
So  suppose    that   floating   eitchange    rates 
prevaO    between    currency    A,   perhaps    the 
dollar,  and  currency  B,  perhaps  a  bundle  of 
Eurojjean  ciTrrencteB.  And  sappose  A  dcpre- 
elatee  hy  10'"r  In  shi  months,  and  apfweclates 
by  the  same  amount  In  the  next  six  months. 
Koml&al  prices  1h  both  countries  adjnst  to 
compensate  for  these  changes  In  exchange 
rates.  In  the  first  six  months  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  adjustment  tafees  place 
throngh   inflation  In  nartton  A.  and  In  the 
second  sir  months  a  disproportionate  share 
takes  place  through   Inflation  In  nation  B. 
Thus  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  exchange 
rates  are  unchanged,  but  nominal  prices  in 
both  nations  are  higher.  The  float  has  ratch- 
eted world  inflation  to  a  higher  level. 

The  view  that  floating  exchange  rates  fos- 
ter inflJttion  ts  only  one  part  of  a  far  larger 
eeonocxlc  v1«wpotnt  Profeaacra  Lafler  and 
Mundell  have  been  developing.  They  argue 
strongly  for  fixed  exchange  rates,  as  a  method 
of  promoting  world  economic  Integration. 
And  whUe  most  proponents  of  fir^d  rates  are 
traditional  economists  forever  constructing 
elaborate  mechanisms  trying  to  approximate 
the  lath  Century  gold  standard,  these  two 
professors  argue  from  a  monetarist  economic 
viewpoint,  usually  associated  with  floating 
rates. 

ntFFEaiMG     WrCB     R4H.     FRIElllJAN 

Profeasor  Mimdell,  a  +l-yeAr-old  Canadian 
renowned  In  the  profession  for  his  brilli- 
ance— he  picked  up  his  Ph.D.  In  six  mont^ 
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residency  at  MIT  18  years  ago-»-was  the  prlm« 
mover  In  conceptualizing  the  theory.  Profes- 
sor La£Cer,  33 — on  the  facuily  of  Chicago's 
Ora4uaAe  School  of  Business  at  27 — has  been 
th«  more  flamboyant  and  aagressive  of  the 
two,  both  in  woriiing  through  the  rigorous 
underpinnings  of  the  theory  >nd  in  present- 
inc  it.  They  were  drawn  together  at  Chicago 
six  years  ago  and  began,  applying  the  Pried- 
Twttn  moaetarlet  model  of  tl»  U.S.  economy 
to  the  world.  Their  sharp  4lflerences  with 
Pro/eaaor  Friedman  on  the  eichange-rate  Is- 
sue Is  the  result  of  this  dlfierince  In  perspec- 
Uve.  I  ^     . 

The  typical  monetarist  argnment  for  float- 
ing exchange  rates  holds  thit  only  through 
pure  floating  can  a  country  gain  Independ- 
ence over  ita  mimetary  policy.  When  central 
banks  te  not  required  by  agreement  to  in- 
tervene In  order  to  support!  a  "weajt"  cur- 
rency. th»  country  whose  currency  Is  weak  Is 
forced  to  accept  the  cons^ftuencea  of  the 
ei»y-moaey  poUcles  that  maide  the  currency 
weak.  It  wUl  no  longer  be  ablfe  to  "export"  In- 
flstlfin,  and  by  the  SMue  tfken  It  wUl  not 
h0«e  to  Import  the  inflatloii.  caused  by  ex- 
eeaa  money  creation  outside  Itjs  borders.  Float- 
ing advoes«tea  aay  thto  la  dfcsirable,  that  it 
exert*  an  internal  discipline  on  each  mone- 
tary aiithorlty  to  act  responpibly. 

PrtrfeoBoea  LtUfer  and  MupdeU  agree  that 
flioatlng  rates  give  each  natiDn  independence 
In  »««etary  policy,  but  theji  belle%6  such  In- 
dependence ts  undesirable.  It  interferes  with 
maxjxmim  economic  efficiency,  in  effect  serv- 
ing a*  an  economic  barrier  |uch  as  tariffs  or 
quotaa.  1 

In  viewing  the  world  Itsel :  a»  a  closed  eco- 
nomic system,  they  say  It  is  recognized  as 
being  desirable  that  there  be  one  price  for 
wheat  and  zero  barriers  to  t  rade,  thereby  as- 
suring that  wheat  vrtll  be  produced  by  the 
most  efdclent.  So  too.  In  i  closed  national 
economy,  or  In  an  Ideal  Integrated  world 
economy,  there  would  be  oi  le  money,  a  com- 
mon cmiency  hi  which  all  prices  are  meas- 
ured' and  aJl  transactions  talce  place.  In  a 
less  than  Ideal  world,  this  condition  can  be 
approximated  by  truly  antj  absolutely  fixed 
exchange  rates.  If  rates  are  fexed,  devaluation 
and  revahiattons  of  monej  no  longer  Inter- 
fere wtth  the  efficiencies  of  a  free  market. 

The  Idea  that  a  axed  sj  item  Is  a  market 
system  and  a  floating  systei  i  a  controlled  one 
Is  the  most  difficult  Mimd  sll-Laffer  concept 
to  see.  Its  essence  is  that  when  rates  float, 
the  central  bank,  of  eacli  country  has  a 
monopoly  over  Its  mon«y  supply;  when 
rates  are  fixed,  the  citizens  of  the  participant 
countries  share  In  a  con  mon  money  pool 
with  no  Interference  by  thi  ir  respective  gov- 
ernments. 

Under  a  float,  the  cUia  na.  of  the  UniUd 
States,  In  order  to  aatlsfs  their  money  de- 
loaxuie.  have  to  rely  exelvjsively  on  the  in- 
dividuals who  run  the  Federal  Beserve  to 
produce  the  precUe  man«  y  supply  to  meet 
demand.  Because  the  Indl  iduals  at  the  Fed 
can  never  know  precisely  what  the  demand 
Is,  they  can  only  make  DUgh  guesses,  and 
are  always  wrong  In  one  di  :eetlon  or  the  oth- 
er. If  an  excess  is  produced  at  a  given  In- 
stant in  time,  it  cannot  b  s  exported  for  use 
by  other  countries^  If  o.  shi  jrtfaJl  is  produced, 
U.S.  citizens,  cannot  maki  up  the  diflerence 
by  borrowing  foreign  curi  sncy  and  convert- 
ing it  to  dollars. 

Under  a  fixed-rate  syste  n,  by  contrast,  the 
central  banks  of  the  syst  m  do  not  have  to 
be  precise  In  their  produitlon  of  money.  If 
they  produce  too  much,  ^relgners  win  bor- 
row it.  take  It  to  their  fentral  banks,  and 
convert  it  to  local  cnrrtncies.  If  the  Fed 
produces  too  Uttle  at  a  gtlien  Instant  in  time, 
it  cannot  be  exported  for  bse  by  other  coun- 
tries. If  a  shortfaU  U  proiuced,  U.S.  cttlaens 
cannot  m*ke  up  the  difiirences  by  borrow- 


be  precise  in  their  production  «if  money.  If 
they  produce  too  much,  foreign  KB  will  bor- 
row It,  take  It  to  their  central  banks,  and 
convert   it   to  local   currenciesj  IX   the   Fed 
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Ing   forelgtB.  currency  an  I   caavertlng   lit  to 
dollars.      | 

Under  aj  fi>:ed-rate  sysU  m,  by  contrast,  the 
central  banks  of  the  sysl  ;m  do  not  have  to 


produces  too  Uttle  at  »  given  initance,  mon 
ey  demanders  here  will  bortovri  abroad  and 
convert  those  foreign  eurtencli  a  to  dollai-K 
by  presenting  them  at  a  cen>tr4l  bank. 

Under  flxed  rates.  Inflation  Iwlll  stlU  re- 
sult If  the  world  money  suppW— the  aggre- 
gate of  the  money  created  by  an  the  central 
banks — grows  faster  than  prbductlve  re- 
souTcee.  But  beeauoc  the  moasy  la  shared, 
the  Inflation  rate  will  be  slmllai  In  all  coun- 
tries. And  of  course,  the  in'Satlan  caused  by 
excessive  money  growth  wUl  no  t  be  Inten'jl- 
fied  by  the  ratcheting  effect  of  fioatlng  rates 
with  downward  price  rigidity. 

Beyond  that,  because  the  integrating  ef- 
fect <rf  a  common  money  ppomates  total  eco- 
economic  efficiency,  there  are  tondltiona  In 
which  It  can  combat  both  inflation  and  un- 
employment simultaneously.  To  explain  this. 
Professors  Laffer  and  Mundfell 
fled  two-country  model.  Cons 
A,  which  uses  dollars  and  has  a  j: 
rate  and  OVo  unemployment, 
francs,  has  a  0%  Inflation 
unemployment.  Country  A  clearly  has  too 
few  goods  tnrt  no  more  workers;  Country  B 
has  an  the  goods  It  needs  apd  too  many 
workers.  Given  Independent  money  systems. 
Country  A  can't  make  use  or  the  Bwrpiua 
workers  in  Country  B;  Countrjl  B  can't  mafee 
use  at  the  surplus  money  ei  Country  A  to 
employ  tta  workers.  Given  alcommon  cur- 
rency or  a  fixed  exchange-raie  system,  the 
transfer  Is  made  and  both  do\intries  have 
no   Inflation   and  no  unempliyment. 

Fixing  exchange  rates,  In  the  IfTimdell- 
Laffirr  vtew,  would  not  ci«re|lnfla*ion.  But 
it  would  rednee  It  by  removtijg  th«  txtchet- 
Ing  effeet,  and  would  provt4e  a  striscture 
under  wMch  the  eentrai  banlcs  cxmW  coor- 
dlnste  their  maney-creatlon,  poUctes  In  a 
w»y  that  would  controi  the  remalnlrg  In- 
flation. 

Their  proposals  for  how  tii  fix  rates  are 
simple  in  the  econamlc  aenar.  At  leaal:  one 
major  country,  the  U.S.  beln^  ^^^  ^•'*  *=**" 
dicfate,  would  haiv*  to  accept!  the  cDsctpline 
of  primary  reserve  or  asset  convKtlhillty, 
while  other  currenetea  were  kept  convert- 
ible into  that  dulJot  Intervetttion  currency 
at  flxed  rates.  Governments  wooM  be  obU- 
gsted  to  set!  nnlimtted  quantities  of  their 
correacy  at  the  floor  price,  and  would  bor- 
row whatever  reserves  woul4  be  needed  to 
fl^t  speeulatlvs  roca 

MnLTINATrONM.    POtKt    IIBVIEW  J 

The  U.S.  would  manage  Its  money  sup- 
ply usbag  world  money  growth  as  a  targec. 
keeping  this  at  an  appro]  rlate  level  by 
compensating  for  money  cniatlon  of  other 
central  banks.  The  Munde  I-Laffer  model 
assumes  that  any  such  system  would  in- 
volve multinational  policy  levlew.  Govern- 
ments that  needed  to  bortaw  foreign  ex- 
change from  other  govemmsnts  would  pay 
market  rates  of  Interest,  vhlch  wcnild  be 
an  Important  element  of  d  scfpUne  in  the 
system. 

This  system  would  break  down,  as  other 
Oxed  rate  systems  have  in  .he  past,  U  one 
of  the  governments  Inflated  its  money  sup- 
ply to  the  polni  where  It  luns  out  of  re- 
serve assets  and  cannot  b  )rrow  more.  At 
that  point,  a  government  will  devalue  Its 
currency,  hoping  to  Impro  re  Its  competi- 
tiveness vls-a-vls  Its  tradlnj  partners.  The 
payment  of  market  mteres;  rates  on  bor- 
rowed reserves  Is  Intend**  to  persuade 
governments  that  are  Infl»i  ing  faster  than 
others  that  It  would  be  chei  per  to  get  their 
money  growttt  in  Une. 

The  poKtical  problem,  cf  course.  Is  to 
persuade  gowernmenrts  to  (tve  up  the  op- 
tion of  toflating  their  cuicencles  an*  de- 
valuing: Ptofeaaora  Laffei  and  Mundell 
are  more  optimistic  on  his  score  than 
most   observers,   simply   bei  ause   their   eco- 


nomic view  tells  them  this  option  does  not 
work  anyway,  and  because  governments 
seem  to  be  learning  the  same  thing 
through  experience. 

The  experience  of  recent  years,  after 
all,  has  been  that  inflating  currencies  does 
not  cure  unemployment.  Since  the  days  of 
the  Smithsonian  agreement,  governments 
seem  to  be  learning  that  devaluation 
doesn't  help  a  country's  trade  position  and 
revaluation  doesn't  hurt  it.  Floating  ex- 
change rates  have  certainly  coincided  with 
abnormally  high  Inflation, 

None  of  this  experience  conforms  to 
usual  economic  models,  but  it  conforms 
perfectly  with  the  Mundell-Laffer  one.  And 
If  governments  came  to  believe  that  the 
latter  model  describes  their  economic 
problems,  their  political  problems  would 
no  longer  look  so  insurmountable. 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  ROTH  ON 
GOVERNMENTAL  SECRECY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  chaired  by 
Senator  Muskie,  is  currently  conducting 
extensive  hearings  on  several  bills  re- 
lating to  governmental  secrecy. 

These  hearings  were  opened  on  May  22 
with  a  statement  by  Senator  Roth  on 
behalf  of  S.  1520,  which  he  and  I  intro- 
duced with  the  cosponsorship  of  20  Sen- 
ators in  AprU  1973.  S.  1520  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Executive 
Secrecy  to  examine  all  aspects  of  the 
secrecy  problem  and  recommend  needed 
reforms  to  reduce  excessive  secrecy  in  the 
executive  branch. 

In  view  of  the  broad  interest  of  the 
Senate  in  the  problem  of  excessive 
secrecy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Roth's  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  come  before  the  Subcommittee  today 
as  a  witness  to  testify  on  behalf  of  my  bill, 
S.  1520,  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Executive  Secrecy. 

There  Is  an  inherent  and  fundamental  con- 
tradiction between  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  the  practice  of  gov- 
eriunental  secrecy.  Secrecy  undermines  the 
ability  of  the  electorate  to  make  Intelligent 
and  Informed  decisions  about  their  leaders.  It 
clouds  the  accountability  to  the  people  of 
aU  office-holders — whether  they  hold  office  by 
virtue  of  election  or  by  virtue  of  appointment 
to  a  position  in  the  civil  service.  The  free 
flow  of  Information  between  the  government 
and  the  citizenry  and  within  the  government 
Itself  Is  as  vital  to  the  health  of  our  democ- 
racy as  the  unrestricted  circulation  of  our 
blood  Is  the  health  of  our  own  bodies.  James 
Madison's  warning  of  long  ago  Is  often  quoted 
today:  "A  popular  government  without  popu- 
lar Information  or  means  of  acquiring  It  is 
but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy  or 
perhaps  both." 

Yjpt,  Madison,  as  President,  recognized  the 
need  for  secrecy  in  certain  compelling  cir- 
cumstances. His  sensitive  diplomatic  notes, 
for  example,  were  written  in  a  code;  in  fact, 
not  all  his  correspondence  has  yet  been 
translated,  although  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  this  Is  because  historians  have  not  yet 
gotten  around  to  the  task — not  because  the 
documents  are  stUl  classified.  Prom  the  very 
beginnings  of  our  nation,  the  Executive 
branch  has  practiced  some  degree  of  secrecy 
m  military  and  diplomatic  affairs,  as  indeed 
was  necessary. 

We  have,  therefore,  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Republic  a  clear  recognizatlon  that  a 


secure  and  effective  democracy  requires  the 
striking  of  a  balance  between  a  national  In- 
terest in  providing  information  about  the 
workings  of  the  government  to  the  electorate 
and  a  national  interest  In  protecting  certain 
Information  in  the  Interests  of  defense,  for- 
eign policy,  and  personal  privacy. 

Today,  this  balance  Is  dangerously  out  of 
kilter.  What  Is  Intended  to  be  the  exception 
threatens  to  become  the  rule.  Years  of  Cold 
Wtir.  characterized  by  International  spying  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  and  by  an  extreme 
degree  of  sensitivity  In  our  relations  with 
countries  all  over  the  world,  has  bred  an 
excessive  degree  of  secrecy  at  aU  levels  of 
government.  Failure  by  the  Congress  to  give 
serious  attention  to  the  growth  of  secrecy 
within  the  Executive  branch  has  also  con- 
tributed. 

Patrick  Henry  once  said.  "To  cover  with  a 
veil  of  secrecy  the  common  routine  of  busi- 
ness Is  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  every 
intelligent  man."  Today  we  Indeed  have  an 
abomination.  Secrecy  Is  not  confined  to  mili- 
tary or  foreign  policy  matters;  it  Infects  all 
our  government  agencies.  The  huge  bureauc- 
racies. It  seems,  have  become  a  law  unto 
themselves,  a  Fourth  branch  of  government, 
outside  the  purview  of  the  traditional  three 
branches  and  the  checks  and  balances  among 
them.  I  am  sure  that  all  In  Congress  have  had 
their  own  personal  experiences  with  the  re- 
luctance of  the  bureaucracy  to  shaire  Its 
secrets.  My  own  experience  dates  from  1967 
and  1968  when,  as  a  freshman  Congressman, 
I  began  to  catalogue  all  Federal  domestic  as- 
sistance programs  and  encountered  unbe- 
lleveable  resistance  from  some  agencies,  es- 
pecially the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  at  first  even  denied 
me  a  copy  of  their  telephone  book  because  It 
was  classified.  The  information  which  I 
sought  on  HEW  programs — such  basic  data 
as  the  purposes  of  the  program,  who  was  eli- 
gible to  receive  benefits,  and  how  much  as- 
sistance had  been  made  available — was  with- 
held on  the  grounds  that  It  would  be  too  bur- 
densome for  the  agency  to  provide.  Experi- 
ences such  as  these  make  one  wonder 
whether  we  have  a  government  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people  or  a  government  of,  by  and 
for  the  bureaucracy. 

Excessive  secrecy  has  generated  millions 
of  classified  documents  and  almost  a  bllUon 
pages  of  classified  government  records.  Mas- 
sive over-classification  has  bred  contempt  for 
the  entire  classification  system  both  within 
the  government  and  also  In  the  media  and 
public  at  large.  The  system  has  become  un- 
acceptable on  two  accounts — it  falls  to  pro- 
vide accurate  Information  to  the  public 
which  the  public  should  rlghtfiilly  have  and 
in  some  Instances  it  fails  to  protect  infor- 
mation that  legitimately  needs  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  most  bizarre  by-product  of  excessive 
governmental  secrecy  Is  the  now  highly  devel- 
oped art  of  leaking  or  "leaksmanshlp."  In  the 
byzantlne  ways  of  contemporary  Washington 
bureaucracy,  leaking  is  no  longer  simply  a 
form  of  ego-gratification  for  those  who  want 
to  Impress  others  with  their  Inside  knowledge. 
It  has  diverse  uses,  ranging  from  the  innoc- 
uous fioatlng  of  trial  balloons  to  thoroughly 
dlspicable  forms  of  character  assassination. 
Secrecy  hsis  made  leaking  an  essential  part  of 
the  bureaucrat's  stock  In  trade.  It  puts  the 
public  and  the  victim  of  the  leak  In  an  intol- 
erable position — the  pubUc  because  It  cannot 
corroborate  the  information  which  was  leaked 
and  the  victim  because  he  Is  trapped  In  a 
netherworld  where  he  can  neither  exonerate 
himself  nor  vindicate  his  position  without 
stooplpg  to  using  the  same  weapon  which 
wa-?  used  against  him. 

Oiu^s  is  the  problem  of  restoring  th^  proper 
baL-ince  between  secrecy  and  open  govern- 
ment and  enforcing  this  balance.  We  must 
certainly  remove  the  veil  of  secrecy  from 
our  "common  business'  Involving  only  our 
domestic  affairs  and  we  must  reduce  secrecy 


in  defense  and  foreign  policy  matters  to  its 
proper  proportions.  I  believe  this  Subcom- 
mittee made  a  good  start  In  the  last  session 
with  the  Congressional  Right  to  Information 
Act,  and  I  hope  this  Act  will  be  adopted  in 
the  House.  I  am  also  encouraged  by  the 
progress  made  in  amending  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  But  we  stlU  lack  an  objec- 
tive and  overall  appraisal  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem  of  governmental  secrecy. 

It  was  to  provide  such  an  overview  that 
I  first  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Executive  Secrecy 
nearly  three  years  ago.  less  than  two  weeks 
after  the  first  revelations  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers.  This  Commission  would  be  a  tem- 
porary one.  charged  with  examining  all  the 
facets  of  executive  secrecy  and  with  trying 
to  find  a  proper  balance  among  differing 
considerations — the  public  right  to  know. 
the  rights  of  the  First  Amendment,  the  need 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  government 
and  of  Congress,  and  the  requirements  of 
national  security.  AU  laws,  regulations,  ex- 
ecutive orders,  and  practices  relating  to  the 
protection  of  Information  would  be  ex- 
amined and  recommendations  would  be 
made  which  would,  in  the  words  of  the  bill, 
"insure  the  full  disclosure  of  information, 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States."  Senator  Ervin  and  I  reintroduced 
the  blU  a  year  ago  with  the  co-sponsorshlp 
of  20  Senators. 

Why  a  Commission?  I  believe  that  we 
need  a  mixed  group — some  from  the  Con- 
gress, others  appointed  by  the  President,  at 
least  one  representing  the  media — to  sit 
back,  away  from  the  glare  of  current  poU- 
tlcs,  and  examine  all  the  Issues  related  to 
goveriunental  secrecy  in  a  thoughtful  man- 
ner. We  need  collaboration,  not  confronta- 
tion, in  trying  to  find  means  of  restoring 
the  practice  of  secrecy  to  Its  proper  pro- 
portions and  resurrecting  the  public  "right 
to  know."  These  Issues  must  be  examined 
m  their  entirety  and  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  interrelationships  of  various 
parts  of  the  governmental  secrecy  problem 
that  we  now  have  before  us  In  separate 
legislative  proposals — proposals  to  rewrite 
and  codify  the  classification  system,  to 
amend  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  to 
define  the  scope  of  the  elusive  Doctrine  of 
Executive  Privilege,  and  to  provide  greater 
access  to  the  workings  of  the  bureaucracy. 
The  Conunlsslon  could  also  delve  Into  some 
of  the  aspects  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  give 
much  attention  to,  such  as  the  proper  dis- 
position of  presidential  papers  and  uniform 
regulations  governing  the  access  to  such 
papers. 

One  of  the  highest  priorities  of  the  Com- 
mission must  be  to  deflne  with  greater  pre- 
cision the  circumstances  In  which  the  pro- 
tection of  Information  is  justified.  Our  ap- 
proach— the  only  t^proach  that  is  consistent 
with  our  democracy — should  be  to  carefully 
limit  those  Instances  where  protection  should 
be  maintained  and  then  insist  that  all  else 
be  avaUable  to  the  public.  The  burden  of 
proof  must  be  on  those  who  want  to  main-  , 
tain  confidentiality.  Of  course,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  large  element  of  discretion  and 
subjective  judgment  involved  In  classifying 
Information,  and  honest  men  may  honestly 
disagree  on  any  one  document,  but  this  prob- 
lem can  be  minimized  by  replacing  or  refin- 
ing hackneyed  phrases  such  as  "national  se- 
curity" which  have  become  meaningless 
through  overuse. 

It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that 
the  classification  system  should  be  based  on 
"Secret  Defense  Data."  I  believe,  however, 
that  we  must  frankly  recognize  that  some 
Information  which  requires  protection  is  not 
strictly  related  to  defense.  The  example  of 
Dr.  Kissinger's  first  visit  to  China  comes 
readily  to  mind.  Apparently,  secrecy  was 
necessary  If  the  trip  was  going  to  be  made 
and  the  contents  of  the  talks  also  had  to  be 
kept  confidential  if  a  meaningful  dialogue 
with  China  were  to  continue.  If  the  plans 
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for  the  trip  had  been  revealed  ahead  of  time 
or  if  the  contents  of  the  conversations  had 
been  revealed  shortly  afterwards,  no  "defense 
secrets"  would  have  been  disclosed  nor  would 
our  "national  security"  have  been  harmed. 
But,  tt  might  have  meant  losing  an  Impor- 
tant opportuntty  to  promote  peace  and  hence 
the  kind  of  Intematlonal  order  most  condu- 
cive to  the  operation  and  survival  of  a  dem- 
ocratic society  such  as  ours.  To  try  to  en- 
compass this  kind  of  rationale  within  the 
term  "Secret  Defense  Data"  would  stretch 
the  meaning  of  that  term  until  It  too,  like 
"national  security"  had  lost  much  of  its 
meaning  and  force.  For  this  reason,  there 
needs  to  be  careful  delineation  and  definition 
of  the  multiple  reasons  for  which  informa- 
tion can  be  protected  . 

Another  problem  the  Commission  would  be 
lequlred  to  address  is  the  prt^)er  enforcement 
of  whatever  regulations  are  adopted.  We  must 
see  that  whatever  rationales  there  are  for 
secrecy  cannot  be  misused,  that  classification 
labels  cannot  be  used  to  hide  mismanage- 
ment, errors  or  corruption,  that  "national 
Becurtty"  not  be  confused  with  personal  se- 
ctrrity.  It  has  often  been  pwDinted  out  that 
while  there  are  sanctions — both  formal  and 
Informal — against  underclasslfylng,  there 
are  no  genuine  sanctions  against  over-clas- 
stfytag.  This  has  produced  a  "play  it  safe" 
syndrome.  Human  nature  being  wtiat  it  Is, 
Ui  should  hardly  be  wondered  that  those  who 
claselfT'play  it  safe  by  over-classifying. 

The  CommlBBlon  la  specifically  required  to 
study  one  suggestion  for  counteracting  this 
proWeHi.  that  of  establishing  an  Independent 
agency  to  insure  the  maximum  disclosure  of 
informatkm  consistent  with  national  secu- 
rity. Such  an  agency  might  make  spot-checks 
of  elasBlflcatlon  and  declassification  practices 
wtthln  agencies  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congrese  and  the  President  for  re- 
ducing over-clssslfylng  or  improving  the  pro- 
tactlon  of  Information  whleh  genuinely  re- 
quires classification.  In  the  course  of  its 
duties,  the  Commission  would  study  the  rec- 
ommendations that  have  been  made  along 
this  line  by  Senator  Muakle  and  Congress- 
man Moorhead  among  others,  and  it  would 
make  speeific  proposals  to  the  Congress  re- 
lating to  the  composition,  duties,  and  powers 
of  such  an  ageney. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  emphaslz«  the 
n««d  to  move  forward  with  this  legislation.  It 
Is  ironic — and  tragic — that  in  the  past  three 
years  when  excessive  secrecy  in  the  executive 
branch  has  been  so  thrust  into  the  limelight 
a  simple  bill  like  this  one  with  the  support 
of  33  members  of  the  Senat*  has  not  yet 
moved  beyond  the  hearings  stage.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  act,  and  I  believe  the  moat 
responsible  action  we  could  take  at  this  point 
would  b«  to  establish  this  National  Commis- 
sion on  Bxecutive  Secrecy.  It  Is  already  late 
In  the  93rd  Congress.  But,  if  we  can  move 
quickly  and  get  this  bill  adoptsd.  we  coiild 
have  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
before  us  relatively  early  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. And.  with  the  recommendations  in 
hand,  I  think  Congress  on  the  whole  will  be 
better  prepared  to  move  forward  with  sub- 
stantive reform  to  vindicate  the  people's 
right  to  know. 


in  the  Rec- 


Media 


er  is  that  we 
I  ]ust  a  double 
You  have  to 

Id  the  result- 


THE  POLITICAL  ROLE  OP  THE 
MEDIA 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  vigilant 
and  competitive  press  Is  one  of  the  cor- 
nerstones of  our  freedom.  When  vigi- 
lance turns  to  vlciousness,  and  when 
competitors  nm  in  a  hunting  pack,  then 
the  press  not  only  fails  the  Nation  but 
endangers  it. 

If  our  Governments  fails  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  press  is  quite  quiclc  to 
point  out  these  shortcomings  to  the 
American  people.  If  the  press  itself  faDs, 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  such  exposure. 


i  In  the  past  week  I  havelbeen  some- 
what reassured,  however,  to  see  that 
alome  of  our  leading  Jownalists  are 
openly  discussing  and  questioning  the 
eonduct  of  their  colleagues.  This  is  as  it 
Should  be  in  a  free  and  comfetitive  situ- 
ation. 

;  Last  Friday,  columnist  Joseph  Alsop 
iad  an  excellent  article  concerning  the 
0resa  attack  on  Secretary  (jf  State  Kis- 
singer. I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed 
tn  the  Recosd. 

:  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
yr&s  ordered  to  be  printed 
^RD,  as  follows: 

lis*  PoLrriCAi.  Bdu  of 
I  (By  Joseph  Alsop  i 

\  It  is  a  time  to  stop  being  mfcaly-mouthed 
if  the  U.S.  government  loses  the  Invaluable 
tervlces  of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kls- 
Jlnger,  the  enormous,  Waterga#e-lnduced  self 
importance  of  the  American  ptess  will  be  to 
)>lame.  I 

i  If  the  tr.5.  dollar— your  dollar  and  my  dol- 
lar— loses  a  lot  of  its  value  on  ftie  world  mar- 
kets; and  tf  American  foreign  policy  also 
loins  American  economic  poUcJ  on  the  dung- 
heap  of  disorder,  you  can  than^  your  friendly 
imedia. 

:    The  plain'  fact  of  the  ma' 
pow  have  tn  Washington,  no 
standard,  but  a  triple  standa; 
?begln  right  there  to  unders 
Ing  orgies  of  hypocrisy.  And  tlie  first  part  of 
this  triple  standard  for  public  Judgment  of 
puWlc  men  concerns  the  polit  cal  role  of  the 
press,  or  media. 

It  is  the  smarmlest  kind  c  (  hypocrisy  to 
pretend  that  the  press  was  i  ot  directly  re- 
sponsible for  Dr.  Kissinger's  leclslon  to  re- 
sign bis  office  unless  his  u  une  could  be 
promptly  and  decisively  clear  :d. 

On  last  Thiu'sday,  he  had  Just  returned 
from  one  of  the  graatest  and.  most  exhaust- 
ing diplomatic  feats  Ln  rather  more  than  a 
century.  The  sacretary  was  bf Ing  very  mod- 
est If  he  merely  thought  he  had  "deserved 
well  of  the  BepubUc" — In  thi  i  phrase  at  old 
Rome. 

His  reception  was  a  savage  land  disgusting 
press  conference,  during  Which  he  was 
treated  like  a  common  criminal.  At  one  pcdnt, 
one  of  his  Interrogators  even  suggested  that 
he  might  weU  be  indicted  fqr  perjury,  and 
bellowingly  inqiilred  whether  he  had  already 
retained  counsel  to  represent,  him  in  case  of 
a  perjury  indictment.  To  be  aure,  only  a  mi- 
nority thus  disgraced  the  foritierly  honorable 
reporter's  trade.  j 

Tet  in  the  subseq\ient  commentaries,  the 
members  of  this  minority  were  never  rebuked 
by  their  colleagues.  Instead,  Dr.  Kissinger 
was  rebuked.  The  climax  came  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  when  "The  New  York 
Times  hit  the  streets  wltht  and  editorial 
accusing  Dr.  Kissinger  of  "ilasembllng"  in 
tones  majestically  combtnina  self-rlghteous- 
neaa  and  peckanlffery.  Telegfaphed  to  Salz- 
burg the  editorial  prompUf  triggered  Dr. 
Kissinger's  press  conference  uid  resignation 
statement  on  Tuesday. 

Those  are  the  plain  farts.  What  has 
happened  cannot  be  compre  lended  without 
those  facts.  Tet  this  report  ;r  has  seen  no 
account  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  \  hreat  to  resign 
that  has  set  forth  the  fact!  either  fully  or 
forthrlghtly.  Over  all,  It  s€(  ms  a  mite  odd 
for  the  major  political  role  o  '  the  press  to  be 
left  out  of  the  accounting, 
taken  to  holding  out  public 
accountable. 

This  Is  the  first  part  oi 
triple  standard  In  Washlni  ton.  As  to  the 
other  part  that  Justifies  th^  word,  "triple." 
It  Is  simple  enough.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  In  fact 
been  accused  of  "dissembling, '  and  has  even 
heard  the  word  "perjury"  ht  rled  at  him,  be- 
cause of  a  crucial  national  security  matter 
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involving  less  than  a  score  of  wirei  aps.  Under 
the  law,  such  wiretaps  are  entinly  permis- 
sible for  national  security  purposes. 

One  wonders,  then,  why  it  was  (o  shocking 
for  a  servant  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  worry  about  national  security  to  the 
extent  of  knowingly  approving  under  a  score 
of  wiretaps.  After  all,  national  seourlty  wire- 
taps were,  very  much  more  numerous  to  the 
Truman  administration,  and  they  Iwere  vastly 
more  numerous  in  the  admlnlptratlon  of 
President  Kennedy. 

This  reporter,  with  a  known  ^hree  wire- 
taps to  his  credit,  an  pre-Nlxoa,  has  long 
held  the  doctrine  that  If  you  ha+e  not  been 
tapped,  you  have  been  slacking  <m  your  Job. 
As  to  the  Johnson  admlnlstratloi,  President 
Johnson  sensibly  did  not  Iriuft  the  late 
J.  Edgar  Hoover — so  he  had  the  Sdcret  Service 
do  the  tapping  for  him,  again  J)n  a  major 
scale.  In  short,  the  servants  oil  the  Nixon 
admlnlstratlo»  are  plainly  being  Judged  by 
diSerent  tests  than  those  that  prevailed  In 
happier  times. 

So  we  come  back  to  the  Wartergkte-taduced 
seU-lmj^ottance  of  the  Amerlcaa  press  that 
was  noted  at  the  outset,  noting!  this  is  not 
meant  to  detract  for  one  moment  from  the 
great  achievement  of  exposing!  the  crimes 
and  squalors  that  now  go-  by  tpe  name  of 
Watergate. 

Yet  it  seems  this  success  has  Aow  led  to  a 
new  and  dangerous  situation.  3<Hne  people 
have  now  openly  beg^n  to  follow  the  rule: 
"I'll  be  Judge,  I'll  be  Jury,"  said  (Running  Old 
Pury;  "111  try  the  whole  cause,  and  con- 
demn you  to  death."  I 

MeanwhUe  Sen.  J.  William  Putbrlght,  who 
has  seen  more  than  mere  leaked  bits  of  the 
total  data,  is  reportedly  confidant  that  Dr. 
Klaatnger  did.  not  dissemble  when,  he  appeared 
before  the  Foreign  Belatlocs  Committee. 
Furthermore,  even  with  Cunning  Old  Fury, 
one  supposes  that  some  vaguei  notions  of 
national  interest  usually  prevaHi 
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ABOUT  VIETNAM 
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when  we  have 
men  so  strictly 

the  prevailing 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  to  my 
great  regret,  the  Senate  defeated — by 
one  vote — an  amendment  ty  lower  the 
celling  on  military  aid  to  aaigon  from 
$900  minion  to  $750  million.  I 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government's  eHorts  to  in- 
ftti«ice  the  American  Congress,  bnt  I 
have  recently  come  across  some  particu- 
larly revealing  examples. 

In  an  article  published  in  today's 
Wadiington  Post,  Philip  AJ,  McCombs 
writes  that  in  many  cases  Su«<hi's  miU- 
tary  spokesmen  announce  Kiat  a  gov- 
ernment-held base  has  been  ''overrun"— 
when  in  actual  fact  it  has  simply  been 
abandoned.  Furthermore,  jhe  reports 
that  the  announced  release  of  former 
legislator  Tran  Ngoc  Chau  after  4  years 
in  prison  was  seen  in  Saigoc  a  govern- 
ment effort  to  curry  favor  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  In  fact,  he  states,  Mr.  Chau 
may  not  have  been  released  at  all — or 
only  temporary. 

Mr.  President,  the  continious  subsidy 
which  feeds  doUars  to  Thjeu  and  his 
generals  also  enables  many  Americans 
in  Saigon  to  live  like  klngs^-at  taxpay- 
ers' expense.  They  buy  che£»p  food,  em- 
ploy servants,  ride  in  air-condttioned 
cars,  and  live  a  sheltered  and  privileged 
life.  An  article  published  ia  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  June  11  lista  many  more 
examples  of  hi^  living  in  I  laigon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unailmoTis  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  1  )e  printed  in 


the  Recoro,  so  that  Senators  can  see  for 
themselves  what  we  are  paying  for  in 
South  Vietnam  with  money  that  might 
better  be  kept  at  home. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Saigok  Actions   Seen   Atmeo   at   Aid   Bius 

in   conoiess 

(By  Philip  A.  McCombs) 

Saigon,  June  12. — Former  legislator  Tran 
Ngoe  Chau's  "temporary  release"  after  more 
thau  four  years  in  prison  was  seen  here  as 
a  government  effort  to  curry  favor  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  at  a  time  when  crucial  aid  de- 
cisions were  being  made  there. 

In  fact,  it  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  Chau 
has  been  released. 

His  wife  and  four  children  in  Saigon  were 
allowed  to  see  him  in  their  home  for  70  min- 
utes on  the  night  of  June  5,  according  to 
Vietnamese  sources. 

But  then  a  police  jeep  pulled  up  and  Chau 
was  whisked  away,  not  to  be  seen  or  heard 
from  since.  Neither  reporters  nor  his  friends 
have  been  allowed  to  talk  with  him. 

He  is  reportedly  being  kept  in  Camranh 
City,  200  miles  northeast  of  Saigon — perhaps 
under  house  arrest  with  a  relative  or  In  a 
prison. 

Chau  was  an  outspoken  leader  of  the  po- 
litical opposition  to  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  and  impris- 
onment in  February  1970  on  charges  of  hav- 
ing contacted  a  Communist  agent. 

The  agent,  his  brother,  was  a  North  Viet- 
namese army  InteUlgence  captain.  Chau,  who 
favored  peace  through  negotiations  with  the 
Communists,  was  reporting  regularly  on  his 
contact  to  U.S.  officials.  Including  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Chau  was  a  great  favorite  wltb  many 
Americans  here,  including  his  old  friend  John 
IPaul  Vann,  the  flamboyant  and  controversial 
otBcial  of  the  pacification  program  who  died 
la  a  1972  helicopter  crash  In  Kontum  Prov- 
ince during  the  last  North  Vietnamese  of- 
fensive. 

Vietnam  officials  now  concede  privately 
tliat  It  was  Chau's  unauthorized  contact  with 
the  Americans — not  the  Communists — that 
Infuriated  Thleu  and  led  to  Chau's  arrest. 

Chau's  arrest  and  Imprisonment  received 
much  attention  in  the  United  States,  where 
he  has  been  widely  regarded  as  one  of  Thleu 's 
most  Important  political  prisoners. 

To  release  him  at  this  time,  according  to 
Vietnamese  sources,  when  only  half  of  his 
10-year  term  at  hard  labor  has  been  served, 
might  improve  Thieu's  Image  In  the  United 
States. 

The  momUig  after  Chau's  70  minutes  with 
his  family,  Vietnamese  pcdice  called  news- 
papers in  Saigon  and  told  them  Chau  had 
been  released,  urging  them  to  write  articles 
about  tt. 

Many  did.  For  example,  a  banner  head- 
line In  The  Saigon  Post,  the  city's  English - 
ismguage  dally,  proclaimed,  "Ex-E>eputy 
Chau  Freed  After  Five- Year  Stretch." 

That  same  day,  June  6,  reporters  at  a 
daily  press  briefing,  pressed  a  government 
spokesman  for  details  and  were  told  that 
Chau  had  been  "temporarily  released."  No 
further  substantial  dstalls  were  provided. 

Chau's  frlendls  In  the  legislature  and  other 
political  observers  here  now  say  they  do  not 
expect  Chau  to  be  released  at  all — ^but  the 
government  has  already  benefited  from  the 
publicity. 

Chau's  "release"  appears  to  be  one  of  a 
number  of  orchestrated  moves  made  recently 
by  the  Thlen  government  to  "create  a  suit- 
able atmosphere  for  the  aid  struggle  on 
Capitol  HUl,"  in  the  words  of  one  govern- 
ment official. 

Other  moves  Include:  Thieu's  accusations 
of  betrayal  by  tlxe  United  SUtea  in  his  im- 
passioned  June  «  apeeclx  to  a  national  taaeh- 


ers'  convention.  The  president  charged  that 
if  the  United  States  had  been  aUowed  to 
force  its  original  version  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ments on  South  Vietnam,  the  country  would 
have  gone  Communist  in  six  months. 

'XTpon  signing  the  agreement,"  he  said, 
"We  were  unequivocally  promised  that  the 
Communists  would  be  kept  from  infiltrating 
the  South  and  that  if  they  Infiltrated,  they 
would  meeo  with  a  strong  reaction.  However, 
all  the  promises  made  by  ovir  ally  .  .  .  have 
been  forgotten." 

The  speech  also  contained  a  plea  for  con- 
tinued U.S.  aii  that  Thleu  said  was  prom- 
ised at  the  time  the  Paris  agreement  was 
signed. 

In  another  step  that  should  aid  Saigon's 
cause  In  Washington,  the  government  re- 
stored  the  diplomatic  privileges  of  the  Viet- 
cong  delegation  to  the  commission  charged 
with  implementing  a  cease-fire. 

The  restoration,  including  telephone  serv- 
ice and  the  weekly  Vletcong  press  conference, 
brought  agreement  from  the  Vletcong  dele- 
gation to  renew  the  cease-fire  commission's 
talks,  which  had  been  suspended  for  more 
than  a  month. 

The  frequent  annoimcement  by  govern- 
ment military  spokesmen  of  Isolated  govern- 
ment bases  being  "overrun"  by  Communist 
forces  when  In  fact  government  troops  aban- 
doned the  bases  and  left  them  to  the  enemy 
may  also  be  designed  to  affect  the  Vietnam 
debate  in  Congress. 

Western  newsmen  have  also  dutifully  re- 
ported these  "overruns,"  which  carry  an  Im- 
plication of  special  aggression  by  the  Com- 
munists, only  to  learn  days  later  from  reliable 
sources  that.  In  many  cases,  bases  were  not 
overrun  at  all. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Graham  Martin,  a  leader 
In  the  fight  for  more  aid  for  South  Vietnam, 
has  brotight  increasing  pressure  on  Thleu  to 
"create  a  suitable  atmosphere, "  sources  said. 

New  Peacb  Fian  Ommi  bt  SAicoif 
Saigok,  June  13. — The  South  Vietnamese 

government  issued  a  six-point  peace  proixtsal 
today,  the  eve  of  the  first  anniversary  of  a 
supplementary  cease-fire  agreement  that  has 
brought  no  end  to  the  fighting. 

The  Fioreign  Ministry  Issued  a  communique 
calling  for  an  Immediate  end  to  all  cease- 
fire violations,  return  of  Communist  troops 
to  pre-cease-fire  lines,  withdrawal  ot  North 
Vietnamese  troops  and  war  materiel  to  the 
North,  relase  of  civilian  and  military  prison- 
ers, respect  for  the  International  truce-su- 
pervision force  and  serious  political  negotia- 
tions. 

In  Paris  last  June  13  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  North  Vietnam's  Le  Due 
Tlio  and  representatives  of  Saigon  and  the 
Vletcong  signed  a  Joint  communique  calling 
for  strict  observance  of  the  Jan.  28,  1973, 
cease-fire  agreement. 

The  commimlque  caned  for  an  end  to  fight- 
ing within  34  hours.  Within  45  days.  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  were  to  sign  an 
agreement  "on  the  internal  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam."  Both  deadlines  passed  without 
result. 

On  the  battlefront,  military  sources  said 
Communist  forces  overran  a  100-man  mllltla 
base  guarding  Highway  1  yesterday  50  mUes 
east  of  Saigon,  cutting  off  highway  traffic  to 
provincial  capitals  and  other  cities  on  the 
coast. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Star,  June  11,  1974) 
A  Good  Subsxdizeo  Life  in  Saigok 

SAicoif . — ^Americans  In  Saigon  generally  can 
Uve  like  kings  for  only  a  few  dollars  a  day. 
The  U.S.  taxpayer  picks  up  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  tab. 

The  Americans  pay  no  taxes  to  any  gov- 
ernment or  they  receive  a  q>eclal  allowance 
on  top  of  their  salaries  with  which  to  pay 
taxes. 

Most  live  well,  at  the  cost  to  botli  their 


poorer  cousins  at  home  and  the  Vietnamese 
around  them. 

They  buy  the  world's  cheapest  luxury  goods 
and  line  up  for  Imported  American  food  at 
an  American  supermarket  at  cheaper  prices   ! 
than  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Should  they  choose  to  do  so,  most  Ameri- 
cans can   live  within  an  insulated  "Little 
America"    in   Saigon,    seeing   Vietnam   only 
throtigh  the  tinted  vtrindows  of  chauffeured,   ; 
air-conditioned  cars  and  buses. 

Except  for  their  chauffeur,  their  maids,  an  ; 
oscasioual  secretary  auad  a  few  government  '■ 
officials  whom  they  advise,  Americans  may  '". 
never  speak  to  a  Vietnamese.  »• 

In  short,  the  Americans  in  Vietnam  are  I 
forgotten,  but  not  gone.  j 

The  good,  subsidized  Ufe  is  avaUable  to  all  | 
Americans  in  Vietnam,  except  for  a  handful  ; 
of  U.S.  businessmen  running  companies  di-  i 
rectly  tied  to  the  Vietnamese  economy.  | 

Most  of  the  6,500  Americans  in  Vietnam —  ' 
from  the  ambassador  to  the  contract  worker,  ■ 
from  the  secretary  at  the  U.S.  Agency  for  • 
International   Development  building  to  the 
press  corps — live  better  than  they  ever  could 
hope  to  live  at  home. 

Users  of  the  post  office  at  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy— virtually  the  entire  American  com- 
munity— order  items  from  large  UJ3.  mail 
order  houses  to  avoid  paying  South  Viet- 
namese customs. 

Airplanes  chartered  with  U.8.  tax  money  fiy 
the  packages  to  Vietnam  and  clerks  paid  by 
the  United  States  sort  and  distribute  mail 
and  packages  alike. 

Americans  In  Vietnam  can  bask  beside  any 
of  three  exclusive  U.S.  swimming  pools.  As 
they  listen  to  an  American  radio  station 
which  is  lUegal  for  Vietnamese  to  tune  in, 
they  sip  cokes  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

Coke  is  made  in  Vietnam,  but  Americans 
drink  American-made  Ooca  Cola. 

A  dinner  of  Imported  Maine  lobster  served 
in  one  of  three  exclusively  American  res- 
taurants will  cost  %1.  VB.  beer  Is  15  cents  a 
can,  cigarettes  as  low  as  10  cents  a  package. 
top-Une  Scotch  whiskey  is  94  a  bottle.  A  tape 
recorder  that  sells  for  $120  In  the  United 
States  or  in  a  Vietnamese  store  goes  for  $55 
in  Saigon's  American  department  store. 

Chauffeur-driven  cars  and  buses  are  every- 
where. They  take  Americans  to  the  beach 
and  to  the  three  Americans -only  movie  thea- 
ters, where  first-run  picttires  can  be  seen 
for  between  50  cents  and  $1. 

When  the  cars  and  buses  run  low  on  gaso- 
line, they  pull  up  at  American-only  pumps 
and  the  drivers  fill  them  up,  there  Is  no 
charge. 

If  dancing  is  your  pleasure,  try  one  of 
three  Americans-only  nightclubs. 

When  you  are  tired,  head  for  home.  Amer- 
icans working  for  official  government  agencle.~> 
live  in  houses  and  apartments  guarded  by 
Chinese  mercenaries. 

The  villas  and  apartments  are  cleaned  by 
maids  who  receive  an  average  of  915  to  920 
a  month.  Many  Americans  have  two  or  three 
serx'ants. 


WHAT  PEACE  MEANS  TO  US 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  graduating  class  of  Inde- 
pendence High  School,  I  pointed  out 
some  of  the  things  I  felt  were  very  much 
right  and  good  about  the  America  of 
1974.  In  attempting  to  place  some  per- 
spectives on  today's  events  and  happen- 
ings, I  offered  the  suggestion  that  a 
United  States  at  peace  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  the  foremost  and  overrid- 
ing thing  that  is  right  with  our  country 
today — especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  class 
of  1974. 

•niese  thoughts  were  still  In  my  mind 
when  I  read  the  June  11, 1974  editorial  of 
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the  Lawrence  Daily  Journal-World.  It 
seems  that  when  counting  our  woes  and 
troubles  as  so  many  are  doing  today,  it 
mav  be  easy  or  convenient  to  lose  sight  of 
our  blessings.  But  the  war  which  so  long 
lead  the  Ust  of  our  national  problems  has 
ended,  and  our  young  men  are  no  longer 
dving  in  Southeast  Asia— or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  And  I  believe  this  is  a 
blessing  which  should  not  be  forgotten 
by  any  American. 

I  feel  the  Journal-World  very  clearly 
stated  the  meaning  of  peace  to  our  lives, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Are  we  Quick  To  Forcet? 
Warfare  Is  terrible.  In  modern  times,  and 
perhaps  from  the  beginning  of  history,  no 
one  has  actually  benefited  from  military  com- 
bat, except  for  those  who  have  profited  from 
providing  lethal  weapons.  In  the  memory  of 
man,  no  nation  has  actually  "won"  a  war; 
every  Involved  nation  has  lost. 

Presently,  with  the  nation  hell-bent  on  re- 
moving President  Nixon  and  most  of  his  ad- 
ministration from  national  leadership  for 
Watergate  misdeeds,  it  might  be  well  to  re- 
member that  the  United  States  Is  not  now 
at  war  and  that  Incipient  mass  slaughter  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  has  been  prevented 
by  his  astute  leadership.  And.  while  Mr. 
Kissinger  receives  much  credit  for  bringing 
peace  to  the  world,  a  grateful  nation  should 
not  forget  that  the  Secretary  was  selected 
for  his  task  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

In  the  months  since  the  last  prisoners  of 
war  came  back  from  Vietnam,  people  may 
have  lost  some  of  their  abhorrence  for  war- 
fare. For  those  who  did  not  lose  sons  or 
fathers  It  Is  easier  to  forget,  and  the  general 
public  seems  to  be  less  concerned  about  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  veterans  now  living 
whose  lives  were  largely  wrecked  by  the 
senseless  fighting  In  Asia.  „  .^  ^ 

In  only  200  years  of  existence,  the  Unitea 
States  has  had  almost  44  million  citizens  in 
wartime  military  service;  29,170,000  veterans 
are  stiU  alive. 

Vietnam,  supposedly  one  of  our  less  im- 
portant involvements,  took  9,188.000  into  the 
services  and  had  97,000  die;  46.000  In  combat 
and  51,000  from  other  causes. 

The  Veterans  Administration  stUl  has 
3  266  722  veterans  drawing  compensation; 
1,179.527  widows;  987,803  children;  and  192,- 
536  parents  of  veterans. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  leaves  the  White  House 
It  can  be  hoped  his  successor  can  do  as  well 
in  foreign  relations.  He  couldn't  be  ex- 
pected to  do  better. 


I  have  known  Squire  Bet  rens  for  the 
more  than  25  years  that  I  hfave  been  ac- 
tive in  politics  in  Califomial  and,  looking 
back,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
when  I  first  met  this  tough  probing  po- 
litical writer  that  he  already  had  25 
years  of  experience  in  Cilifomia  and 
national  politics. 

I  know  there  are  many  o  f  you  here  in 
the  Senate  who  have  travel  ;d  to  Califor- 
nia and  been  interviewed  b; '  Squire  Beh- 
rens  or  met  him  at  nationa  conventions, 
governors'  conferences  or  ( ther  political 
gatherings. 

The  Squire  covered  them  all.  And 
he  covered  them  with  the  q  liet  efficiency, 
honesty  and  pursuit  of  tie  facts  that 
became  his  trademark  in  a  profession 
where  the  truth  is  often  ve  ry  elusive  and 
the  margin  for  error  of  judgment  very 
large. 

But  Squire  Behrens  crvered  Demo- 
crats, Republicans,  American  Independ- 
ents, Socialists,  Prohibitioriists  and  any 
and  every  other  political  party  and  its 
leaders  with  the  same  coil  detachment 
whi€h  marked  his  journalistic  integrity. 
Not  all  politicians  agretd  with  every- 
thing Squire  wrote  aboutlthem. 
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his  factual 


,  right  and  his 
^ars  of  writing 
Jing  newspaper 
fcord  of  interest 


EARL   C.    "SQUIRE"   BEHRENS 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  distinguished  po- 
litical reporters  and  a  man  with  a  truly 
unique  record  in  journalism  has  written 
"30"  on  his  last  story. 

Earl  C.  "Squire"  Behrens  at  the  age 
of  82  and  completing  more  than  50  years 
of  political  reporting  in  California  has 
retired  as  chief  political  writer  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Squire  Behrens  was  active  to  the  very 
last  day  on  the  job  In  his  Sacramento 
office  where  he  covered  the  legislature, 
and  I  am  certain  that  his  retirement  is 
only  an  interlude  between  other  jobs, 
other  assignments   and  other  writing 

chores.  ^     ..     ^  ^ 

For  Squire  Behrens  is  not  about  to 
throw  in  the  towel  on  life  even  at  the  age 
of  82. 


But   few   disagreed 
analysis 

Most  of  the  time  he  w 
tenure  of  more  than  50 
politics  for  a  very  deman 
distinguished  by  a  long  re, 
and  dedication  to  public  affairs  and  gov- 
ernment speaks  for  itself.  ] 

California  political  writing  will  not  be 
quite  the  same  without  Squire  Behrens. 
Nor  will  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
where  his  byline  appeare  1  over  so  many 
important  political  stores  for  a  half 
century.  ^     „ 

Mr.  President,  the  Sicramento  Bee 
saluted  Squire  Behrena  in  an  edito- 
rial published  on  June  6. 

The  Bee  expressed  ths  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  many  people  who  knew  the 
Squire.  I  ask  unanimoils  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  iti  the  Record. 

To  Squire  Behrens,  from  an  old 
friend: 

So  long,  "Squire,"  we  ar*  sorry  to  see  you 
go.  Good  luck  and  good  writing. 

There  being  no  objectfcn,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printeji  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    "SQtJmE"  IUitires 

It's  going  to  take  a  while  for  the  political 
world  to  get  used  to  the  idia  Earl  C.  "Squire  " 
Behrens  wUl  be  missing  fipm  press  row. 

That's  where  the  82-yeir-old  dean  of 
State  Capitol  press  corps]  has  sat  for  more 
than  a  half  century,  reposing  on  the  legis- 
lature, state  and  national 
doings  of  government.       I 

Behrens  has  quietly  retl^ 
tor  of  the  San  Fransciso  Cl^ronlcle  and  closed 
off  a  distinguished  caree«  in  which  he  ad- 
hered to  a  credo  to  "disagree  without  being 
disagreeable."  He  was  a  sturdy  protector  of 
press  rights  at  the  Capitoi ,  a  gentle  but  firm 
man  with  absolute  dedlca  ;lon  to  his  work. 

Those  who  know  ana  respect  Squire 
Behrens  wish  him  all  the  best  In  his  retire- 
ment— but  they  have  a  hi  inch  we  won't  stay 
idle.  He  never  has. 


commemorate  the  glory  of  thi4  small  but 
proud  nation  and  to  protest  the  con- 
tinued repression  of  their  homeland. 

The  Soviet  Union  invaded  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  in  June  1940  and 
within  a  year  deported  riore  than 
150,000  people  from  these  Bal  ic  nations. 
In  June  1941  Lithuania  regained  its 
freedom  and  independence  ;or  a  very 
brief  period  before  being  over  run  by  an- 
other oppressor,  Nazi  German  y. 

Since  World  War  II  Litl  uania  has 
been  one  of  the  captive  nations  sti-ug- 
gling  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. 

The  people  of  the  Baltic  lations  are 
fiercely  independent,  and  ttousands  of 
them  have  died  in  fightini:  for  their 
freedom.  Lithuanians  poin .  out  that 
their  state  was  formed  721  years  ago, 
and  that  they  are  not  relate  1  ethnically 
either  to  Germans  or  Russians. 

Mr.  President,  colonialism  Is  no  longer 
an  acceptable  doctrine  in  tlie  world.  It 
is  time  for  the  people  of  Litl  luania  to  be 
released  from  the  Communst  brand  of 
colonialism. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  exciissive  tariffs 
that  are  imposed  on  gifts  sent  to  rela- 
tives and  friends  residing  ii  the  Baltic 
States. 

It  is  time  to  replace  the  current  5-day 

tourist  visa  with  a  more  reasonable  limit. 

It  is  time  to  eliminate  treasonable 

travel  restrictions  on  touriits  in  Lithu- 


ania. J  ^.  . 

It  is  time  to  lower  the  barriers  which 
prohibit  Lithuanians  from  ^migrating  to 
other  countries.  , 

Mr.  President,  in  raising]  these  pomts 
I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  many  Lithuanian-Americans  who 
reside  within  my  State.       I 

Most  certainly,  I  welcomi  a  new  spirit 
of  detente  and  congratulate  President 
Nixon  on  his  efforts  to  bssure  world 
peace.  At  the  same  time  wfe  continue  to 
call  for  and  demand  hum 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  U; 
only  the  opportunity  for  ' 
other  captive  nations,  to 
oppression. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  REVBNUES  FROM 
MINERAL     LEASING    lON     OUTER 
CONTINENTAL   SI 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  the  Ul- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  I  Committee  is 
presently  considering  legislation  which 
would  correct  a  long-staading  inequity 
in  the  disbursement  of  revenues  from 
mineral  leasing  on  the  Oiiter  Continen- 
tal Shelf.  I  ^      ^ 

S  2389,  which  I  introduced  September 
7, 1973,  would  distribute  50  percent  of  the 
revenues  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands  to  the  adjacent  coistal  State,  25 
percent  to  the  other  Statfes  and  25  per- 
cent to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Present  law,  under  wAich  all  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  revenufe  goes  directly 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  places  adjacent 
coastal  States  under  an  unfair  burden. 
When  oil  and  gas  production  or  other 
mineral  activity  is  under  way  in  waters 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  the  ad- 
jacent State  must  furnish  governmental 
services  to  persons  and  firms  engaged  in 
this  off-shore  work.  Alth<  ugh  the  States 
incur  substantial  expense  in  providing 


these  services,  they  receive  no  share  of 
the  royalties.  This  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  long-established  revenue  sharing 
procedures  in  effect  for  royalties  received 
in  connection  with  mineral  exploration 
and  production  from  on-shore  public 
lands. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  this  un- 
fair situation  is  corrected.  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  oil  and  gas  leasing  will  In- 
crease dramatically  in  the  next  few 
years  as  this  country  strives  to  become 
self-sufficient  in  energy  production.  If 
the  States  off  whose  shores  this  leasing 
takes  place  are  to  provide  governmental 
services  essential  to  the  people  and  in- 
dustries engaged  in  the  woiic.  they  must 
have  a  share  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
it. 

An  editorial  printed  in  the  Anchorage 
Daily  Times  on  June  12  discusses  this 
issue  in  detail,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
impending  expansion  of  offshore  oH  and 
gas  production  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  recognize  the 
urgency  of  this  matter  and  to  act  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  complete  work  on 
S.  2389. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  An- 
chorage Daily  Times  editorial  of  June 
12, 1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHAHtNG  Offshore  Dollars 
As  interest  mounts  In  federal  offshore  leas- 
ing of  petroleimi  tracts  In  the  Oulf  of  Alaska, 
pressure  also  should  increase  on  the  Congress 
to  correct  an  obvious  flaw  in  the  way  reve- 
nues from  such  leases  are  handled. 

Unfortunately,  the  desire  for  a  summer 
recess  plus  the  embroilment  in  the  Water- 
gate affair  threaten  to  give  a  low  congres- 
sional priority  to  what  Sen.  Ted  Stevens, 
Gov.  WiUlam  A.  Egan  and  many  others  have 
cited  as  an  urgent  problem  facing  all  states 
where  offshore  drilling  activity  Is  either  in 
progress  or  contemplated. 
The  problem  is  simple  to  explain. 
All  money  accrued  from  petroleum  or 
mineral  leases  on  offshore  public  lands — be 
It  In  the  form  of  bonuses  royalties  or  leasing 
fees — goes  directly  into  the  federal  treasury. 
None  goes  to  the  adjacent  states  which  must 
support  the  offshore  activity  through  in- 
creased public  services  for  schools,  police 
protection,  park  and  recreational  expansions, 
sewers  and  all  the  other  attendant  needs  of 
population  booms. 

This  Is  In  direct  contrast  to  what  happens 
to  revenues  derived  from  onshore  drilling 
activities  on  public  lands.  The  discrimina- 
tion is  substantial.  The  solution  to  It  is  not 
the  elimination  of  revenue -sharing  by  states 
affected  by  onshore  drilling,  but  rather  by 
extension  of  the  concept  to  offshore  revenues. 
As  things  now  stand,  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  grants  states  37.5  per  cent  of 
revenues  from  public  lands  within  their 
borders  in  compensation  for  their  support  of 
public  faculties.  To  use  a  term  now  current 
In  Alaska^  the  money  offsets  the  "impact"  of 
exploration  and  production  activity.  Alaska 
already  benefits  greatly  from  this  onshore 
assistance. 

But  unless  there  Is  a  change  in  the  law, 
the  vast  impact  of  offsliore  operations  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  will  hit  the  state — ^and 
coastal  communities  which  become  support 
centers  for  the  operations — with  a  severe 
blow. 

Gov.  Egan  has  caUed  repeatedly  for  an 
amendment  of  the  federal  law  to  correct  thl« 
situation.  Sen.  Stevens,  another  strong  ad- 


Tocate  of  granting  the  states  a  share  of  off- 
Bliore  (derations.  Is  the  sponsor  of  on«  of 
four  bUls  dealing  with  this  situation  now 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  retired  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  a  leading 
national  spokesman  on  the  subject,  has 
pointed  out  how  this  discrimination  has  bit 
home  in  bis  state : 

".  .  .  It  costs  the  State  of  Louisiana  con- 
siderably more  to  provide  governmental  serv- 
ices for  people  whose  work  is  Involved  In 
operations  three  miles  beyond  our  coast  than 
the  state  receives  in  taxes  as  a  result  of  these 
operations.  We  collect  no  severance  tax  on 
oil  and  gas  produced  three  miles  off  our 
coast,  although  the  severance  tax  Is  the 
mainstay  of  Louisiana  education  financing. 
We  do  not  collect  even  sales  tax  on  goods  and 
materials  used  or  consumed  on  the  offshore 
rigs." 

This  same  situation  will  develop  in  Alaska 
imless  the  law  is  changed. 


THOUGHTS  ABOUT  FIGHTING 
INFLATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wllfct  infla- 
tion clearly  the  leading  concern  of  the 
American  people  today,  many  cures  and 
remedies  have  been  suggested. 

Curiously,  some  would  contend  that 
the  way  to  fight  inflation  is  to  increase 
Federal  spending  and  expand  many  Gov- 
ernment programs.  But  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  this  very  outflow  of  Uncle 
Sam's  capital  is  the  root  cause  of  the  in- 
flation problem. 

I  agree  with  this  view  and  believe  that 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  and 
wastefrl  Federal  spending — along  with 
a  balanced  budget — is  the  only  way  a 
sound  and  stable  economic  climate  can 
be  achieved. 

I  was  interested,  therefore,  in  the 
June  10  comment  of  the  Salina,  Kans. 
Journal.  In  an  editorial  entitled  "Cure 
for  Inflation"  the  Journal  set  forth  sev- 
eral sound  idcEus  about  the  necessity  of 
a  strong  "home  base"  in  our  domestic 
economy  which  I  believe  are  shared  by 
millions  of  Americans  today.  These 
thoughts  merit  widespread  consideration 
in  the  Senate  as  work  on  the  appropria- 
tions bills  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  ap- 
proaches, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cure  for  Inflation 

Inflation  and  interest  rates  are  greater 
national  problems  today  than  Watergate. 
They  can  lead  to  an  economy  wrecking  blow- 
up. 

Congress  can  do  something  about  them. 
Here's   how: 

Two  of  the  Inflationary  federal  programs 
are  foreign  aid  and  military  procurement.  In 
some  ways,  they  are  tied  together. 

Both  spend  money  the  U.S.  Treasury  does 
not  have.  That  creates  debt  and  rubber  dol- 
lars. The  Treasury  must  borrow  at  higher  and 
higher  Interest  rates.  That  boosts  Inflation 
and  bank  rates. 

Although  some  of  this  spending  comes 
back  in  the  form  of  wages  and  profits  to 
American  labor  and  industry,  little  that  It 
produces  Is  useful.  Not  much  Is  made  that 
we  can  vwar,  eat,  drink,  drive  or  fiddle.  Too 
much  is  designed  to  go  boom. 

The  wages  and  profits  step  up  consumer 
demand  but  do  not  increase  the  goods  that 


consumers  want.  Excess  of  demand  over  sup- 
ply is  a  classic  cause  of  inflation. 

To  the  extent  that  it  produces  only  paper 
work,  any  governmental  spending  is  infla- 
tionary. But  foreign  aid  and  military  spend- 
ing are  special  and  excessive  examples. 

But  isn't  national  security  Involved? 
Shouldn't  we  be  able  to  blow  up  the  Rus- 
sians faster  than  they  blow  us  up?  Shouldn't 
we  fulfill  those  secret  commitments  to  the 
croolis  In  South  Vietnam? 

On  the  contrary,  If  our  role  as  a  super- 
power and  sugar  daddy  to  the  world  is  to 
result  m  bankruptcy  and  bread  riots  at 
home.  Is  It  worth  the  price? 

Furthermore,  we  can  undo  all  our  do- 
goodlsm  by  leading  the  world  into  depres- 
sion. It  already  Is  beading  there  and  our  own 
inflation  is  one  cause. 

If  Congress  cut  out  at  least  part  of  this 
spending,  shrunk  the  appropriations  for  aid 
and  for  airplanes  that  don't  fly,  ships  that 
don't  float  and  gener*is  that  don't  Sght,  what 
more  could  it  do?  Mv.j  iJian  reducing  the 
fedenU  debt? 

Among  our  greatest  shortages  are  those  In 
energy  and  housing. 

Some  of  the  billions  saved  could  be  turned 
to  low-Interest  loans  for  home  construction 
and  utility  improvements.  Ample  precedent 
and  methodology  exist  for  both  type  of  loans. 

Why  ball  out  the  public  utUltles?  To 
meet  increasing  energy  demands  they  must 
make  capital  expansions  financed  today 
at  an  enormous  coet.  Publicly  regulated, 
they  can  and  do  secuire  approval  of  rates 
that  pass  these  excessive  finance  charges  on 
to  the  consumer.  Low  interest  loans  to  uUli- 
ties  could  cut  consumer  bUls. 

Stimulation  of  housing  and  utility  devel- 
c^ment  also  would  tend  to  compensate  for 
any  reduction  in  employment  caused  by  a 
shutdown  in  military  bardwtu«.  Skills  re- 
quired to  make  tiirblnes  and  guns  are  not 
dissimilar. 

Turning  swords  into  plowshares  may  not 
appeal  to  a  Pentagon-fed  Congress.  Re- 
duction of  aid  may  not  fit  Mr.  Nixon's  dreams 
of  world  power. 

However,  the  prime  essential  of  any  mUi- 
tary  or  diplomatic  program  Is  a  strong  home 
base.  And  our  home  base  now  is  grievously 
threatened. 

If  these  notions  make  sense,  teU  iiai  Pear- 
son. Bob  Dole  and  Keith  Sebelkis. 


THE  LOCKHEED-TEXTRON 
REFINANCINQ  PLAN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  collea€:ues'  atten- 
tion to  a  matter  which  might  have  es- 
caped their  notice  in  the  press. 

For  many  months,  rumors  have  circu- 
lated that  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  wsis 
once  again  in  serious  financial  difficulty 
and  would  soon  come  to  the  Government 
for  another  bailout.  Apparently  tliat  will 
not  be  the  case.  On  June  3,  Lockheed 
announced  a  tentative  plan  to  refinance 
its  long-term  debts.  The  plan  woiild 
bring  $100  million  of  new  equity  to  Lock- 
heed, financed  largely  by  the  purchase 
of  12  million  new  common  shares  of 
Lockheed  by  Textron.  Inc. 

On  the  surface,  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  the  plan  would  bring  needed  new 
capital  to  Lockheed  job  security  to 
thousands  of  employees  at  Lockheed  and 
its  major  suppliers  and  subcontractors, 
and  perhaps  an  end  to  the  need  for  the 
Government's  $250  million  loan  guaran- 
tee, in  effect  since  1971. 

The  plan  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Lockheed's  banks  and  other  creditors 
and  the  shareholders  and  directors  of 
both  Lockheed  and  Textron.   If   these 
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groups  find  after  careful  study  that  the 
plan  is  as  advantageous  for  all  con- 
cerned as  it  seems  to  me  on  the  basis  of 
a  superficial  review,  I  trust  they  will 
approve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  issued  by 
Lxjtkheed  Corp.  to  explain  the  arrange- 
ment, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lockheed.  Textron  Dibectors  Approve  Ten- 
tative Plan  tor  Restructuring  Lockheed 
Debt 

BuRBANK,  Cai,if.,  June  3. — Daniel  J.  Haugh- 
ton,  Cbalrman  of  the  Bo€U-d  of  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corporation,  and  O.  Wimr.m  MUler, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Textror  Inc.,  joint- 
ly annotmced  today  that  their  respective 
Boards  of  Directors  have  approved  a  tenta- 
tive plan  which  would  li^r'udc  an  equity  In- 
vestment by  Textron  In  Lockheed  and  a  re- 
structuring of  Lockheed's  debt.  Mr.  MUler 
Indicated  that  Textron  has  held  talks  con- 
cerning the  plan  with  Lazard  Freres  &  Co- 
Lockheed's  financial  advisor,  and  also  with 
some  of  the  Lockheed  lending  banks. 

The  plan  contemplates  a  new  equity  In- 
vestment in  Lockheed  of  $100  million,  of 
which  Textron  would  provide  885  million  by 
acquiring  12  million  new  common  shares  of 
Lockheed  at  $6  per  share  and  $25  million  of  a 
new  Lockheed  preferred  stock.  The  remain- 
ing $15  million  would  be  provided  by  a  rights 
otTerlng  of  3  r^  111  Ion  new  Lockheed  common 
shares  to  Lockheed  shareholders  at  85  per 
share  to  be  underwritten  by  Lazard.  After 
the  purchase  of  12  mlllon  shares  of  Lock- 
heed common  stock,  Textron  would  own 
about  45'^  of  the  approximately  26.4  mil- 
lion liockheed  common  shares  then  out- 
standing. 

It  will  be  a  condition  of  the  plan  that  the 
Lockheed  lending  banks  convert  8275  mil- 
lion of  the  present  $620  million  Lockheed 
bank  debt  Into  the  new  Lockheed  preferred 
stock,  and  confirm  a  bank  credit  to  Lock- 
heed of  $375  mUUon. 

In  addition  to  the  Infusion  of  new  equity, 
the  plan  would  result  in  a  significant  reduc- 
tion of  Lockheed's  debt  service  costs  and 
would  Improve  cash  flow  during  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

Under  the  plan,  Lockheed  would  continue 
as  a  separate  corp)oratlon,  with  the  benefit 
of  the  new  financial  support  provided  by  the 
lending  banks,  Textron  and  Lockheed  share- 
holders. The  stock  of  Lockheed  acquired  by 
T»xtron  would  be  held  for  Investment,  and 
there  would  not  be  a  merger  or  consolida- 
tion of  the  two  companies.  Textron  opera- 
tions would  not  be  affected  In  any  way. 

Except  for  Mr.  Miller  becoming  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  liockheed  after 
the  proposed  recapitalization  Is  finalized,  at 
which  time  Mr.  Haughton  will  become  vice 
chairman,  no  other  changes  In  the  manage- 
ment of  Lockheed  are  contemplated.  Mr. 
Miller  will  continue  as  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Textron. 

Textron  is  a  diversified  company  with  to- 
tal assets  of  $1.3  bUlion,  and  with  1973  sales 
of  $1.9  billion  and  net  income  after  taxes 
of  8100.5  mUllon. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  plan 
Is  to  give  additional  support  to  Lockheed's 
TrlStar  L-lOU  commercial  air  transport  pro- 
gram. The  TrlStar  Is  an  Important  part  of 
the  air  fleet  of  many  major  airlines  around 
the  world.  In  order  for  the  plan  to  become 
effective.  It  would  be  a  condition  that  suf- 
ficient airline  second  buy  options  be  con- 
verted into  firm  orders,  or  new  orders  be 
obtained,  to  bring  the  TrlStar  program  to 
a  total  of  180  firm  production  commitments 
Including  the  74  airplanes  already  delivered. 
Cumulative  orders  to  date  total  202,  includ- 
ing 136  firm  orders  and  67  second  buy  op- 


tions. It  Is  contemplated  tha  the  TriStar 
program  will  run  to  at  least  30(  i  aircraft  over 
its  entire  lifetime,  extending  weU  Into  the 
next  decade. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  Lo  ;kheed  would 
undertake  to  adopt  a  change  n  accounting 
policy  by  writing  off  certain  non-recurring 
costs  related  to  the  TriStar  p)  ogram.  These 
non-recurring  costs  have  alr«  ady  been  ex- 
pended and  are  currently  be  ng  amortized 
by  Lockheeed  over  the  planna  I  300  airplane 
program.  It  Is  estimated  th  it  xinder  the 
amended  accounting  policy,  the  write-off 
which  would  be  charged  to  ]  ockheed's  In- 
come In  1974  as  a  condition  to  and  before 
the  plan  becomes  effective  woi  ild  amount  to 
approximately  $300  million  i  et  after  pro- 
viding for  the  anticipated  reli  ted  tax  bene- 
fits. It  Is  anticipated  that  Ir  future  years 
the  TrlStar  program  would  c  perate  near  a 
breakeven  after  all  charges.  V  Ith  continua- 
tion of  Lockheed's  other  si:  bstantial  and 
profitable  programs,  this  wouli  permit  lock- 
heed  to  return  to  greater  pro  itabllity. 

Lockheed's  operations  Incl  Jde  Lockheed 
Missiles  and  Space,  located  In  Sunnyvale, 
California,  which  produces  fl  set  submarine 
ballistic  missiles  such  as  the  I  oseldon,  satel- 
lite space  vehicles  and  other  research  and 
development  projects;  Lockh  sed-Califomla, 
with  plants  In  Burbank  and  P  ilmdale,  which 
In  addition  to  producing  the  '  >iStar  L-lOll, 
designs  and  manufactures  m  lltary  aircraft 
such  as  the  P-3C  Orion  and  tsfe  S-3A  Viking; 
Lockheed-Georgia,  located  In  1  larletta,  which 
designs  and  builds  large  mlU;ary  and  com- 
mercial airlift  and  cargo  alrcr  if t  such  as  the 
C-130  Hercules;  Lockheed  A  rcraf t  Service, 
with  headquarters  in  Ontai  lo,  California, 
which  Is  the  nation's  oldest  a  nd  largest  air- 
craft maintenance  and  modiflc  itlon  firm  with 
operating  branches  around  th  e  world;  and  a 
number  of  other  divisions. 

The  plan  is  Intended  to  ass  ire  availability 
of  sufficient  capital  so  that  ihese  Lockheed 
operations  will  not  be  restrii  ted  by  lack  of 
adequate  financial  resources. '.  ilany  Lockheed 
programs  are  essential  to  ns  tlonal  security 
and  represent  some  of  the  nost  advanced 
technology  In  the  world. 

The  suggested  plan  contei  iplates  release, 
on  terms  satisfactory  to  the  parties,  of  the 
U.S.  Government  loan  guara  ntee  for  Lock- 
heed which  was  approved  by  C  sngress  In  1971. 
The  proposed  support  from  pr  ,vate  banks  and 
private  Industry  shoiild  as<  ure  continued 
vitality  of  Lockheed  as  a  ui  Ique  and  vital 
American  enterprise. 

With  the  restructuring  of  debt,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Lockheed  would  be  able  to  gen- 
erate sufficient  cash  over  the  next  few  years 
to  make  substantial  reductu  n  in  Its  senior 
securities  and  maintain  lt«  If  on  a  sound 
finauiclal  basis. 

The  preliminary  plan.  If  a<  cepted  and  Im- 
plemented, would  be  subject  to  approval  by 
Lockheed's  banks  and  other  i  redltors  and  by 
Lockheed  and  Textron  dlrec^rs  and  share- 
holders. It  would  also  be  suaject  to  several 
other  conditions,  including  agreement  by 
Rolls-Royce  as  engine  supplier  to  continue 
its  support  of  the  TriStar  i-1011  program 
and  approval  of  various  U  S.  Government 
agencies. 

It  is  expected  that  closing  would  occur  by 
30  November  1974. 
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CARACAS  LAW  OP  THE  SEA 
CONFERENI  :E 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  on  the 
20th  of  June  this  year, 
of  more  than  a  hundred  nations  will 
gather  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  for  a  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference.  O  ae  of  the  most 
important  items  of  the  igenda  will  be 
the  formulation  of  guic  elines  clearing 


the  way  for  exploitation 


of  the  mineral 


resources  of  the  deep  seabed  before  we 
are  faced  with  a  mineral  crisis  as  serious 
as  the  energy  crisis  now  upon  us.  The 
nature  of  the  mineral  problem,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  deep  sea  resources  available 
with  our  present  advanced  technology, 
the  sahent  points  of  the  very  l  air  Amer- 
ican position  at  Caracas  and  tl  le  alterna- 
tives open  to  us  are  set  forth  with  great 
clarity  in  a  carefully  researched  article 
entitled  "The  World's  Greajtest  Strip 
Mine"  which  appears  in  thd  February/ 
issue  of  the  Navy  League's  Bea  Power 
magazine.  I  carmot  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  the  subject  dealt  with  in 
this  article  which  I  would  lihe  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  and  with  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
aforementioned  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1  he  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  World's  Greatest  Strip  Mirre — a  Tril- 
lion-Ton       GOLCONDA        op         LiAND-SCAHCE 

Metals  in  the  Depths  of  thi  ;  Sea 

(By  Merle  Macbaln) 
Merle    Macbaln    is    a    retired    Navy    com- 
mander and  a  former  public  tftalrs  officer 
on  the   staff  of  the   Oceanogra  ?her  of   the 
Navy. 

"The  real  extent  of  our  dependence  on 
mineral  resources  places  In  j  topttfdy  not 
merely  our  affluence  but  world  jlvllization." 
This  Is  the  chUUng  concluslo  i  of  the  au- 
thors of  a  new  and  definitive  assessment  of 
American  mineral  resources  com  palssioned  by 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  The  722-page  re- 
port—which bears  the  chall  snglng  title 
"Professional  Paper  820" — has  lecelved  only 
passing  mention  in  the  dally  prjss,  however. 
The  subject  had  better  not  be  dropped 
there,  and  if  some  of  the  bolcer  American 
mining  tycoons  have  their  way  t  won't.  But 
the  most  likely  solution  to  a  larj  e  part  of  the 
"mineral  crisis"  poses  some  staj  gering  prob- 
lems, the  least  of  which  are  technical. 

Some  of  the  relevant  facts  ar4  undisputed. 
The  United  States,  rapidly  beomlng  If  not 
already  a  have  not  nation.  Is  nc  w  Importing, 
In  whole  or  In  part,  69  of  the  72  raw  ma- 
terials vital  to  the  present  hljh  American 
standard  of  civilization.  This  Is  on  the  au- 
thority of  Helen  Dellch  Bentlsy,  the  salty 
and  indefatigable  chairman  ol  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  who  po  nts  out  that 
virtually  all  raw  materials  Imported  must 
come  In  by  ship. 

Four  of  the  most  essential  <f  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley's  list  of  69  vital  raw  materU  1  Imports  are 
manganese,  nickel,  copper  anc  cobalt,  and 
for  various  reasons  deserve  spe«  lal  attention. 
Manganese — the  fifth  most  widely  used 
metal  In  the  world.  This  ferroilloy  serves  as 
a  scavenger  In  extracting  impurities  In  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  In  tui'n  alloys  with 
steel  to  make  It  durable  and  [tough.  When 
a  nation  can  do  without  steel  it  can  do  with- 
out manganese.  But  the  Unltedi  States,  which 
definitely  cannot  do  without  steel,  produces 
no,  repeat  no,  manganese  of  metallurgical 
quality.  In  1970,  the  latest  year  for  which 
Department  of  Interior  figureaare  available 
for  all  four  metals  cited,  the  united  States 
Imported,  at  a  cost  of  $66  million,  85.7  per 
cent  of  all  the  grades  of  manganese  It  con- 
sumed. T 

Nickel — a  necessary  alloy  in  wie  production 
of  stainless  steel.  Large  amounis  are  required 
for  a  variety  of  high  temperature  and  elec- 
trical resistance  alloys  and  snialler  amounts 
for  such  items  as  coins  and  nickel  cadmium 
batteries.  In  1970  the  United  States  Imported 
100  per  cent  of  Its  high-grade  nickel  con- 
sumption, mostly  from  Canadii,  at  a  cost  ol 
$426.5  mUlion. 
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Copper — second  only  to  Iron  In  the  amount 
and  variety  of  Its  uses.  The  United  States 
currently,  and  fortunately,  produces  the  vast 
bulk  of  its  requirements.  The  problem  her© 
Is  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  high  grade 
U.S.  ores.  In  1970  the  United  States  Imported 
6  per  cent  of  its  primary  consumption,  at  a 
cost  of  $71  million. 

Cobalt — most  Important  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  permanent  magnets.  Without  It  there 
would  be  no  modern  communications  sys- 
tems. It  is  also  used  In  guided  missiles,  jet 
aircraft  engines,  gas  turbines  and  high  speed 
tool  steels.  Cobalt  ores,  for  which  no  substi- 
tute has  been  found,  are  produced  princi- 
pally in  Zaire,  Zambia  and  Morocco.  In  1970 
the  United  States  imported  92  per  cent  of  its 
cobalt  needs,  at  a  cost  of  $26.5  million. 

A   BILLION   FOR   FOXm 

It  seems  fair  to  assume  that,  with  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  (coming  back  up 
again,  however)  and  the  steady  increases  In 
consumption  which  have  occurred,  the  cost 
for  Imports  of  these  four  metals  alone  may 
be  well  over  a  bUUon  dollars  In  1974 — not  a 
large  bite  of  the  U.S.  national  budget  per- 
haps, but  a  sizable  factor  In  the  balance  of 
payments. 

As  the  energy  crisis  should  have  taught 
U.S.  decisionmakers,  the  important  thing  is 
not  only  the  cost  but  the  fact  that  U.S.  na- 
tional seciu'lty  and  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  require  absolute  assurance  of  an 
uninterrupted  source  of  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials essential  to  the  economy. 

It  is  reassuring  to  realize,  therefore,  that 
unlimited  quantities  of  the  four  minerals 
liere  singled  out  are  available  to  American 
miners  within  three  to  four  miles  of  cheap 
and  efficient  transportation.  The  location  Is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  oecan,  the  transporta- 
tion Is  by  ship,  and  the  three  to  four  miles 
Is  straight  down. 

All  tour  metals,  together  with  minor  or 
trace  amounts  of  some  25  others,  are  found 
In  the  manganese  nodules  that  strew  the  bot- 
tom of  every  ocean  and  even  such  large 
freshwater  bodies  as  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
average  nodule  is  one  to  three  inches  thick. 
The  best  commercial  specimens  lie  In  great 
carpets  on  the  Pacific  floor  In  a  wide  band 
running  south  of  HawaU  from  mid-ocean  to 
near  the  southern  California  coast. 

Credit  for  discovery  of  the  nodules  belongs 
to  the  scientists  who  made  the  historic  globe- 
girdling  three-year  oceanographic  voyage  of 
the  converted  British  corvette  HMS  Chal- 
lenger in  the  18708.  These  first  specimens  of 
the  world's  greatest  treasure  were  tucked 
away  in  the  British  Museum  and  for  a  time 
forgotten.  About  the  size  and  color  of  an 
over-done  meatball,  they  were  easy  to  forget. 
And,  since  they  are  found  at  depths  of 
12,000  to  20,000  feet,  they  could  not  then 
have  been  reclaimed  In  quantity,  even  if 
they  had  been  blue-white  diamonds. 

There  are  several  theories  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  nodules.  A  favorite  one  suggests 
that  metallic  elements  in  sea  water  form 
around  any  small  nucleus,  perhaps  a  bit  of 
sea  shell,  much  as  the  pearl  in  an  oyster 
shapes  Itself  around  a  grain  of  sand.  Man- 
ganese nodules  are  half  burled  in  the  mud, 
and  coverage  of  the  bottom  in  the  huge  area 
of  known  major  deposits  ranges  from  zero 
to  50  percent.  A  workable  mine  site  would 
average  30  to  35  percent  coverage,  with  a 
concentration  of  about  two  pounds  per 
square  foot.  Educated  guesses  place  the 
quantity  in  the  Pacific  alone  at  somewhere 
between  one  and  two  trillion  tons.  The 
growth  rate  is  estimated  at  15  million  tons 
a  year,  making  the  lode  the  only  perpetually 
self-renewing  treasure  since  Aladdin  lost  his 
lamp. 

Mineable  nodules  are  35  percent  or  more 
manganese,  from  1  to  1.6  percent  nickel, 
.75  to  1.5  percent  copper,  .2  to  .3  percent 
cobalt  and  .05  percent  molybdeniun. 


SCOOPING  XJF  THE  MEATBALLS 

Getting  the  nodules  to  the  surface  and 
Into  the  holds  of  a  mother  ship  la  an  awe- 
some engineering  feat.  And  there  Is  no 
precedent  In  land  mining  operations  for  tha 
problems  involved  In  processing  the  raw 
nodules  In  which  the  recoverable  minerals 
are  distributed  atom  by  atom  throughout 
the  ore.  Some  ten  years  of  quiet  but  expen- 
sive experimentation  by  several  companies 
and  syndicates  appear  to  have  resulted  In 
workable  solutions  to  the  engineering 
problems. 

American  companies  favor  some  type  of 
vacuum  dredging,  for  the  most  part.  In  the 
continuous -path  method  a  dredge  head 
suspended  by  a  conduit  from  the  ship  is 
swept  back  and  forth  over  the  mine  site, 
sucking  up  nodules  as  It  goes.  Fixed-area 
dredging  Involves  a  collecting  device,  such  as 
a  sunken  barge,  which  remains  stationary 
until  the  ore  lying  within  Its  sweeping  radius 
has  been  collected. 

The  second  method,  a  Japanese  Invention, 
employs  an  endless  rope  to  which  dredging 
buckets  are  attached  at  Liitervals.  The  ship 
moves  sldewlse  as  the  revolving  loop  of 
dredge  buckets  is  dragged  across  the  bottom, 
scooping  up  the  ore.  By  whatever  method, 
the  prospecting  phase  alone  can  cost  from 
$2,000  to  $4,000  a  day.  and  considerably  more 
for  full  production  operations. 

Several  carefully  unpubliclzed  methods  for 
winnowing  the  metals  also  have  been  tested. 
All  successful  ones  are  believed  to  Involve 
hydrometallurglcal  techniques  with  sufficient 
flexibility  to  accommodate  the  varying 
character  of  the  ore. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  the  United 
States  has  a  technological  lead  both  in  the 
systems  developed  for  nodule  retrieval  at 
great  depths  and  in  the  metallurgical  proc- 
esses for  reclaiming  the  ores.  This  lead,  say 
spokesmen  for  the  American  companies  In- 
volved, is  a  fragile  one,  however,  and  wlU  be 
lost  to  aggressive  foreign  competition  If  not 
promptly  pursued.  Japanese,  West  German, 
and  French  Interests  are  the  most  advanced 
competitors.  Russian  capabilities,  as  usual, 
are  not  fully  known. 

A  dozen  American  companies  have  already 
shown  enough  Interest  to  invest  substantial 
research  effort  and  seed  money.  There  are 
three  leaders:  (1)  Deepsea  Ventures,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Tenneco  conglomerate.  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  Invested  well  over  $10  million 
in  sea  mining  programs  since  a  go-ahead 
decision  in  1968 — following  years  of  earlier 
Investigative  work.  The  DV  ship  Prospector 
has  sampled  a  number  of  potential  mine 
sites  In  the  Pacific  and  In  the  course  of  more 
than  30  cruises  has  brought  back  tons  of 
nodules  to  the  company's  pilot  processing 
plant  at  Gloucester  Point.  Va.  (2)  The  Ken- 
necott  Copper  Corporation  has  logged  the 
recovery  of  samples  from  more  than  3,CKX) 
Pacific  sites  and  brought  back  some  250  tons 
for  experimental  processing  in  the  company's 
San  Diego  laboratory.  (3)  The  Summa  Cor- 
poration, solely  owned  by  billionaire  Howard 
Hughes,  has  an  estimated  $60  million  already 
Invested  and  another  $200  million  committed 
to  a  system  designed  to  sweep  up  5,000  tons 
of  nodules  a  day.  The  company  Is  ready  to 
commence  operations  with  the  36,0(X)-ton 
Hughes  Glomar  Explorer,  buUt  to  order  by 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.  The 
sophisticated  Hughes  system  includes  a  324- 
foot  submersible  barge  designed  to  carry  a 
huge  dredge  head  to  the  ocean  bottom  to 
scoop  up  nodules  and  send  them  by  com- 
pressed air  up  a  16-lnch  pipe  to  the  ship. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  company's  proc- 
ess mg  facilities. 

Leigh  S.  Ratlner.  Director  for  Ocean  Re- 
soL.rces,  Department  of  the  Interior,  makes 
soi.ie  assumptions  and  predictions  which 
Inc'icate  the  important  role  ocean  mining 
ca  ■  be  expected  to  play  in  the  metals  market. 


Taking  1975  as  a  target  year,  he  assumes 
that  mineral  content  of  the  nodules  Is  ap- 
proximately as  estimated  In  the  above  (in- 
dustry) figures,  that  there  would  be  two 
companies  processing  three  million  tons  per 
year  and  one  company  processing  one  million 
tons  per  year.  He  further  assumes  that  all 
would  be  extracting  close  to  100  percent  of 
the  reclalmable  metals.  Nickel  production, 
which  he  regards  as  the  key  factor,  would 
then  fill  4.8  percent  of  U.S.  primary  nickel 
demand  and  amount  to  53  percent  of  pro- 
jected imports.  Manganese  from  the  sea 
would  fill  12  percent  of  both  demand  and 
Imports.  Copper  would  come  to  3  percent  of 
estimated  demand,  41  percent  of  Imports. 
The  sea-produced  by-product  of  cobalt.  If 
all  of  it  were  extracted,  would  be  signifi- 
cantly in  excess  of  both  demand  and  imports. 

DON'T   HOLD    YOtTB   BREATH 

Ratlner,  who  speaks  authoritatively  for 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government, 
adds,  significantly,  that  1975  Is  not  the  date 
to  expect  deep  sea  mining  of  such  magnitude 
to  occur. 

What,  then.  Is  the  date?  Soon?  Ever? 

The  nodules  lie  deep  on  a  near  lifeless  (and 
therefore  Incorruptible)  sea  bed  far  outside 
the  widest  and  wildest  claims  of  territorial 
jurisdiction — even  beyond  the  reach  of  th^ 
Geneva  Convention  nUes  for  exploitation  of 
the  continental  shelf. 

Since  U.S.  firms  know  where  the  mairket- 
able  nodules  are  and  have  a  pretty  good 
handle  on  the  technology  required  to  retrieve 
and  process  them,  what  are  they  wraiting  for? 
They  are  waiting,  say  the  impatient  miners, 
for  the  United  States  government  to  spell  out 
protective  guidelines  enabling  them  to  stake 
out  claims  large  enough  and  for  a  tenure 
long  enough  to  make  possible  a  fair  return 
on  the  huge  Investment  required. 

But  the  United  States  government,  says 
the  more  patient  State  Department,  is  itself 
waiting  for  a  set  of  InternationaUy  accepta- 
ble guidelines,  preferably  under  the  tegis  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Which  brings  up  the  U.N.'s  "Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference"  scheduled  few  this  summer  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela.  There  the  collision 
courses  of  the  "have"  and  "have  not"  nations 
will  converge,  and  they  will  hopefully  ham- 
mer out  the  framework,  at  least,  for  the  first 
trxUy  global  code  of  sea  law  since  Hugo  Oro- 
tlus,  the  17th  century  Dutch  lawyer,  fabri- 
cated the  historic  legal  brief  which  led  to  the 
"cannon-shot"  r\Ue  for  territorial  vi^ters  and 
the  philosophic-legal  concept  of  Mare  Libe- 
Tum,  or  Freedom  of  the  Seas. 

COtTNTDOWN    TO    CARACAS 

Also  on  the  agenda  at  Caracas,  in  addition 
to  exploration  of  sea  bed  minerals,  are  use  of 
the  sea  bed  for  active  and  passive  military 
purposes,  world  fishing  rights,  limitations  on 
air  overflights,  commercial  shipping,  naval 
operations,  oceanographic  research,  marine 
pollution  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  coastal 
states  over  adjacent  waters.  Probably  the 
best  that  can  be  hoped  for  In  any  of  these 
numerous  controversial  areas  Is  an  all-nation 
agreement  or  a  series  of  area  agreements 
equally  distasteful  to  all  concerned. 

There  are  few  matters  in  which  amicable 
agreement  will  come  easy,  if  at  all.  The  highly 
charged  question  of  coastal  state  jurisdiction 
over  adjacent  waters  provides  possibly  the 
best  example. 

Various  national  positions  range  from  the 
tenacious  UjS.  stand  for  the  traditional 
three-mile  limit  to  the  insistence  by  Latin 
American  states  fronting  the  Pacific  on  a 
200-mlle  limit  that  the  conference  provide 
them  economically  Important  fishing  mo- 
nopolies in  offshore  currents. 

There  is  &.ore  Involved  here  than  fish,  of 
course.  Most  states  now  appear  to  favor,  and 
ma  ay  insist  on,  a  twelve-mile  territorial 
zone.  But  even  that  small  Increase  would  bai 
free  access,  via  Gibraltar,  to  the  Medlter- 
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ranean  for  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Atlantic  for  Russia.  And  Jupan  would  lose 
access  through  the  straits  of  Malacca,  vital  to 
her  fuel  Imports,  from  the  PWSlan  Gulf. 
Many    other    Important    straits    would    be 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  United  States  Is 
prepared,  however,  to  accept  extension  of 
territorial  limits  out  to  12  miles,  provided 
there  are  speclflc  exemptions  made  to  guar- 
antee continual  rights  of  free  passage 
through  narrow  waterways  of  strategic  Im- 
portance to  US.  military  security  and  vital 
commercial  Interests. 

The  United  States  wUl  probably  also  agree 
to  even  broader  "layered"  Bones  In  which 
coastal  states  would  exercise  varying  degrees 
of  control  over  fishing,  mining,  pollution, 
exploration  and  treasure  hunting — but  would 
not  have  the  right  to  Impede  unrestricted 
passage  by  ship.  It  Is  concelva'sle,  then,  that 
the  High  Seas  with  all  of  its  traditional  free- 
doms for  just  about  everything  short  of  pi- 
racy win  move  from  three  miles  out  to  200 
miles  from  the  continental  shores. 

SEA  BED  WAR  IN  CONCHESS 


June  I'i 


American  miners  are  concerned  about  how 
their  Interests  will  fare  in  the  trade-oBfs  that 
probably  wUl  have  to  take  place  In  the 
smoke-flUed  committee  rooms  at  Caracas  if 
agreements  are  to  be  reached.  To  strengthen 
their  own  bargaining  position,  and  as  a  hedge 
against  possible  prolonged  postponement  or 
outright  failure  of  the  Caracas  Conference, 
th«  influential  American  Mining  Congress  Is 
pushing  a  legislative  program  of  its  own  in 
the  form  of  two  identical  bUls:  HJl.  9 — 
sponsored  in  the  House  by  Representative 
Thomas  N.  Downing  (D-Va),  chairman  of 
the  House  Oceanographic  Subcommittee— 
and  S.  1134 — introduced  for  consideration  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont.) 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials  and  Fuels. 

The  Dom/MetcaU  legislation  woxUd  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Issue 
exclusive  licenses  to  American  citizens  and 
corporations  to  stripmlne  the  ocean  floor  for 
hard  metals  In  blocked-out  areas  as  large  as 
40,000  square  kilometers  (about  the  size  of 
•Wert  Virginia,  but  to  be  reduced  by  75  per 
cent  for  actual  commercial  operations)  and 
to  eooduct  in-depth  mining  in  much  smaller 
ai««s.  Claims  sponsored  by  "reciprocating 
states"  with  comparable  legislation  would 
also  be  recognized. 

To  maintain  his  claim  a  licensee  would  be 
required  to  Invest  substantial  development 
funds  on  an  ascending  scale,  to  maintain 
continuous  commercial  recovery  once  started, 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  his  working  envl- 
roimient.  to  avoid  interference  with  other 
ocean  users,  and  to  agree  to  arbitration  of 
disputes.  The  licensee's  Investment  would  be 
protected  by  government-administered  but 
mlner-flnanced  insurance  against  outside  In- 
terferen(:e  and  miners  would  be  reimbursed 
by  the  government  for  any  loes  due  to  inter- 
national regulations  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  which  would  be  less  favorable  than  the 
rights  granted  under  the  law. 

There  have  been  extensive  hearings  on  the 
bills  by  both  committees.  Senator  Metcalf,  a 
former  Judge  who  believes  In  hearing  all  sides 
of-  a  case,  has  taken  exhaustive  testimony 
from  miners,  scientists,  environmentalists. 
State  and  Interior  Dep€irtment  officials,  and 
spokesmen  for  that  potent  new  force  In  Amer- 
ican life,  groups  of  "Concerned  Citizens." 

Congressman  Bob  Wilson  of  San  Diego,  a 
leading  legislative  authority  on  oceanog- 
raphy, is  also  SF>onsorlng  legislation  aimed  at 
promoting  an  immediate  climate  favorable  to 
deep  sea  mining  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Such  Informed  authorities  as  Ambassador 
J(dm  R.  Stevenson,  special  representative  of 
the  President  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, and  Charles  N.  Brower,  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  believe  the  United  States  Is 
morally  bound  to  foreign  unilateral  legisla- 


tion as  long  as  there  Is  a  reason  ible  expecta- 
tion of  a  "timely  and  successful"  interna- 
tional agreement.  "Timely  an^  successful" 
means  agreed-upon  rules  no  lalier  than  sum- 
mer 1975.  They  emphasized  14  their  testi- 
mony that  the  United  States  continues  to 
adhere  to  President  Nixon's  position  that  it 
Is  neither  necessary  nor  deslrat  le  to  halt  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  the  sea  beds 
during  the  negotiating  proo'ss,  provided 
such  activities  are  subject  to  the  Interna- 
tional rules  to  be  agreed  upoE ,  which  rules 
should  include  due  protection  of  the  integ- 
rity of  Investment  made  In  the  interim 
period. 

Less  temperate  testimony  from  private 
groups  has  characterized  the  p  -oposed  legis- 
lation as  a  nuner's  land  grab  which  would 
create  a  new  arena  for  clashini  jurisdictions 
out  of  the  last  truly  Internal  lonal  area  on 
earth. 

The  most  vociferous  oppon  snts  of  inde- 
pendent national  or  private  Ir  dustry  Initia- 
tives are  the  members,  perhaj  s  75  or  more, 
of  an  Informal  bloc  of  develpping  nations 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America  who  favor 
an  all-powerful  international  authority  to 
direct  all  deep  sea  mining  and  apportion  the 
Income  derived  from  It.  This  Woe  has  rallied 
under  a  banner  which  procHlms  the  deep 
sea  as  "the  common  heritage  of  mankind." 
This  handsome  piece  of  rhetoric  is  certain 
to  haunt  the  halls  and  resound  from  the  ros- 
trums at  Caracas.  i 

Meanwhile,  the  miners  wait,  ^pending  addi- 
tional sums  for  exploration  and  experimenta- 
tion until  they  can  secure  ttie  protection, 
national  or  international,  they  must  have 
to  induce  bankers  and  prlvale  Inveetors  to 
help  provide  the  capital — as  Imuch  as  $250 
million  for  a  one-unit  operatfcn — to  go  Into 
commercial  production.  Sora|B,  with  little 
faith  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  pri- 
vately express  the  hope  that  the  enigmatic 
billionaire,  seemingly  Independent  of  outside 
capital  and  restraints,  will  prf  ss  straight  on 
and  that  mternatlonal  law  |vlU  then  take 
shape  around  a  fait  accompli  as  it  so  often 
has  In  the  past. 

Most  miners  as  well  as  n»\ny  legislators 
and  leading  oceanographers  imply  hope  for 
reasonably  prompt  action,  national  or  inter- 
national, that  will  make  It  possible  to  put 
U.S.  technology  to  work  on  a  commercially 
significant  scale.  They  beUaipe  that  a  law 
could  be  enacted  by  Congress  flexible  enough 
to  provide  the  necessary  security  for  invest- 
ment capital  now  and  to  be  fitted  into  any 
all-nations  agreement  that  might  come  later. 
IX  a  mineral  crisis  as  serloi*  as  the  energy 
crisis  already  here  Is  to  be  avoided,  say  pro- 
ponents of  the  current  legislation,  there  can 
be  neither  weakness  of  will  nor  meanness 
of  spirit.  The  United  States  ^n  afford  to  be 
generous  in  cooperation  with  any  interna- 
tional sea-mining  body  of  the  future,  because 
there  are  minerals  enough  in  the  ocean  for 
all.  What  the  country  carujot  afford  U  to 
let  the  opportunity  to  secura  Itjs  own  future 
slip  away.  I 

If  responsible  private  Industry  gets  the 
regulated  backing  It  needs,  ^letals  from  the 
deep  sea  bed  wUl  follow  the  jBshing  and  un- 
derwater oil  industries  as  ihe  third  great 
source  of  ocean  wealth,  andjmay  some  day, 
in  fact,  become  number  one. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presijient,  members 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  have 
been  following  the  efforts  conducted  by 
the  U.N.  Seabed  Committee  leading  up 
to  the  Caracas  conference.  We  have  ap- 
proached this  subject  in  %  purely  bipar- 
tisan manner  by  maklhg  our  views 
known  to  the  administration  on  the  Is- 
sues relevant  to  our  committee's  juris- 
diction. As  part  of  this  bffort  we  have 
most  recently  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  a  letter  reflecting  the  views 
of  this  committee  on  two  Important  Is- 


sues that  will  be  considered  bj  the  con- 
ferees at  the  Caracas  meeting.  One  re- 
lates to  the  seaward  limits  of  tjie  Conti- 
nental Shelf  and  the  other  pertams  to 
the  regime  for  mining  the  d^p  ocean 
floor  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Continental 
Shelf.  These  views  are  definitively  set 
forth  in  the  letter  which  I  akk  unnni- 
mous  consent  be  printed  in  tae  Record 
at  this  point.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  ithe  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sekate, 

COMMITTKK   OI 
ImZRIOS   AND   iNSXrlAR   Al^AIKS, 

Washington,  D.C..  JurU  7, 1974. 
Hon.  Henkt  a.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Mr.  Secketaby:  As  you  know,  a  con- 
ference will  convene  in  Caracas  on  June  20th 
to  attempt  to  negotiate  a  treatyl  or  treaties 
resolving  International  problems  affecting 
the  law  of  the  sea.  j 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  been  following  these  nego- 
tiations closely  since  the  Inception  of  the 
United  Nations  Seabed  Committee  In  1967. 
Since  that  time,  on  a  continuing  bipartisan 
basis,  members  have  participated  In  a  special 
subcommittee  chaired  by  Senator  Metcalf. 
They  have  sent  representative*  to  nearly 
every  session  of  the  United  Nations  Seabed 
Committee.  Additionally,  the  Committee  has 
held  several  hearings  related  both  to  pro- 
posed ocean  mining  legislation  I  and  to  de- 
velopments which  have  taken  place  at  the 
various  preparatory  sessions  cAiducted  by 
the  Seabed  Committee.  We  have  also  met 
with  the  United  States  delegfJtlon  to  the 
Seabed  Conunlttee,  usually  prior  to  depar- 
ture and  subsequent  to  its  jetum  from 
these  sessions. 

Although  several  Issues  will  bfe  considered 
at  the  Caracas  conference,  thl»  Committee 
has  confined  its  attention  pilnclpally  to 
matters  affecting  the  development  of  min- 
eral and  fuel  resources.  Our  pfinclpal  con- 
cern has  been  directed  to  the  fMlowlng  two 
Issues: 

The  limits  of  coastal  state!  jurisdiction 
over  resources  of  the  seabed  admcent  to  and 
beyond  the  territorial  sea  ana  the  nature 
and  the  limitations  of  coastal  siate  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  in  such  areap. 

The  rights  of  individual  c<iuntrles  and 
their  nationals  to  explore  andl  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  the  seabed^  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  jurisdiction,  Cie  rules  and 
conditions  and  Institutions  which  might 
govern  such  exploration  and  development, 
and  the  distribution  of  benefits  resulting 
therefrom.  i 

Members  of  the  Committee  iisKe  frequently 
made  known  their  views  aboui  the  policies 
the  United  States  should  adcijt  regarding 
each  of  these  issues.  With  rtgard  to  the 
former,  members  of  the  special  subcommit- 
tee, m  their  report  of  December  21,  1970, 
expressed  the  following  concluion: 

...  we  adopt  the  view  of  the  American 
Branch  of  the  International  LaW  Association 
regarding  the  seaward  limits  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  That  position  1  is  not  only 
consistent  with  the  wisest  of  policy  prefer- 
ences, but  more  importantly  atoundly  Inter- 
prets the  present  law.  It  hold4  that  "rights 
under  the  1958  Geneva  Convantlon  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  extend  to  thte  limit  of  ex- 
ploitablUty  existing  at  any  glvep  time  within 
an  ultimate  limit  of  adjacencyl  which  would 
encompass  the  entire  continental  margin." 

We  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"continental  margin"  to  Incmde  the  con- 
tinental shelf,  slope  and  rise.  Vfe  understand 
that  a  growing  number  of  coxititrles  support 
the  principle  that  coastal  state  jurisdiction 
over  natural  resoiirces  of  the  selatoed  adjacent 
to  its  coast  should  be  limited   to  that  area 
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contained  within  that  part  of  the  seabed 
which  Is  bounded  by  a  line  parallel  to  and 
200  miles  distant  from  the  base  line  from 
which  the  territorial  sea  is  measured.  We 
imderstand  that  within  some  executive 
branch  agencies  there  is  support  for  such  a 
position.  We  would  like  to  stat^  our  strong 
preference  for  the  view  which  would  allocate 
to  coastal  states  areas  of  the  seabed  adjacent 
to  their  coasts  which  extend  seaward  200 
miles  and,  in  addition,  all  portions  of  the 
continental  margin  which  extend  beyond  200 
miles.  We  have  present  rights  under  inter- 
national law  to  this  area. 

As  you  know,  there  are  several  areas  of 
the  United  States  continental  margin  which 
extend  beyond  200  miles.  Because  of  the  na- 
tion's critical  energy  problems.  Including  our 
increasing  dependence  on  Imported  oil,  the 
United  States  should  not  forfeit  any  portion 
of  the  continental  margin  which  could  be 
utilized  for  mineral  production,  and  more 
particularly,  for  production  of  oU  and  gas. 
The  United  States  has  rights  to  all  natural 
resources  of  our  continental  margin,  no  mat- 
ter how  far  seawardly  it  extends.  We  should 
not  jeopardize  these  rights  at  Caracas. 

Regarding  the  issue  of  the  regime  for  the 
deep  seabed,  various  options  have  been  con- 
sidered in  preparing  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  Many  developing  nations  have 
expressed  a  preference  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  seabed  mining  organiza- 
tion, frequently  referred  to  as  "The  Enter- 
prise." It  would  have  exclusive  authority  to 
explore  and  develop  the  resources  of  the 
seabed  beyond  the  limits  of  exclusive  coc^tal 
state  jurisdiction.  Through  control  of  "The 
Enterprise,"  the  developing  countries  could 
deny  effective  commercial  access  by  the 
technologically  advanced  states  to  the 
natural  resources  of  the  seabed  lying  beyond 
the  limits  of  exclusive  coastal  state  juris- 
diction. 

Many  developed  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  have  favored  preserving  as  best 
they  can  the  existing  high  seas  freedom  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  freedom  to 
conduct  scientific  research  on  the  high  seas 
and  to  mine  the  minerals  of  the  ocean  floor 
beyond  the  limits  of  exclusive  coastal  state 
Jurisdiction.  These  nations  have  not  opposed 
the  creation  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion to  administer  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  seabed  resources  lying  beyond 
the  limits  of  exclusive  coastal  state  Juris- 
diction, but  they  have  indicated  the  prefer- 
ence that  such  an  international  organization 
neither  conduct  such  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
deep  ocean  floor,  nor  control  production 
thereof.  They  have  tended  to  take  the  view 
that  we  should  neither  restrict  opportuni- 
ties for  exploration  and  development  of  the 
deep  ocean  floor  by  developing  countries,  nor 
object  to  paying  a  portion  of  the  value  of  the 
mineral  production  on  the  ocean  floor  to  an 
international  organization,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  developing  countries.  Also  they 
have  continually  expressed  a  preference  for 
some  sort  of  equitable  licensing  system  which 
an  international  organization  would  have 
the  authority  to  administer  on  a  ministerial, 
rather  than  discretionary,  basis.  In  other 
words,  once  an  applicant  state  met  the  rele- 
vant standards.  It  would  automatically  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  license  from  the  inter- 
national authority. 

The  principal  commodity  to  be  mined  on 
the  deep  oce«n  floor  would  be  manganese 
nodules  which  are  rich  in  copper,  nickel,  co- 
balt and  manganese.  There  is  a  growing  re- 
luctance of  mineral  exporting  countries  to 
make  these  minerals  available  to  the  United 
States  on  a  secure  and  continuing  basis.  Our 
heavy  dependence  on  Imports  of  such  min- 
erals places  us  in  a  vulnerable  position. 
Specifically,  the  United  States  dependency 
on  imports  of  such  minerals  is  as  follows: 
manganese,  97%;  nickel,  74';{ ;  cobalt 
98'/^;  and  copper,  18%. 

In  light  of  this  dependency,  we  feel  that 


It  is  vital  to  the  national  interest  that  the 
United  States  companies  retain  their  cur- 
rent right  of  access  to  mine  nodules  lying  on 
the  deep  sealjed  under  terms  and  conditions 
conducive  to  making  the  Investments  neces- 
sary for  their  development.  We  believe  this 
objective  should  be  vigorously  pursued  at 
Caracas. 

The  Conunlttee  will  follow  the  proceedings 
at  Caracas  with  great  Interest,  and  will  look 
forward  to  meeting  with  the  members  of  the 
delegation  upon  their  return. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Alan  Bible, 
Paul   Fannin, 
Clifpord  P.  Hansen, 
James  L.  Buckley, 
James  A.  McClttre, 
Dewey  F.  Bartlett, 

U.S.  Senators. 
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THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  WASTES 
MONEY  TO  JUST  LOOK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
waste  in  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  denounced  broadly  in  the  Congress 
and  out  and  it  should  be.  As  one  of  the 
principal  denunciators  I  not  only  plead 
guilty  but  promise  to  keep  it  up,  when- 
ever possible. 

Still  the  fact  remains — ^not  only  that 
the  great  majority  of  workers  in  the 
Federal  Government  work  hard  and  con- 
scientiously, but  there  is  also  consider- 
able waste  in  the  private  sector  and  in 
some  respects  it  is  even  worse. 

As  a  prime  example  of  this  I  am  in- 
debted to  Joe  Cappo  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  who  has  just  honed  his  type- 
writer in  on  a  beaut. 

Mr.  Cappo  quotes  from  a  press  release 
from  the  Cole  Division  of  Litton  Indus- 
tries, and  just  listen: 

A  group  of  secretarial  students  will  attend 
a  one-day  seminar  to  learn  the  skills  of  brew- 
ing "executive  coffee"  for  their  future  em- 
ployers. The  executive  coffee-brewing  semi- 
nar will  include  several  coffee  making  recipes, 
a  primer  on  how  to  attractively  set  a  desk  for 
coffee  drinking,  and  a  list  of  snacks  that  are 
advisable  for  consuming  with  coffee  at  vari- 
ous times  of  the  office  day. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  imagine  the 
fury  with  which  this  kind  of  seminar 
would  be  greeted  if  it  were  conducted  for 
government  secretaries — and  properly 
so. 

As  Mr.  Cappo  asks,  why  could  they  not 
offer  a  course  in  back  rubbing,  or  shoe 
polishing  or  rimning  out  and  getting 
a  pack  of  cigarettes. 

Mr.  President  the  fact  that  the  Cole 
Co.,  that  is  putting  on  this  extravaganza 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Litton  Industries, 
does  not  surprise  this  Senator.  No  wonder 
Litton  is  pushing  Lockheed  and  Grum- 
man for  the  record  in  cost  over-runs  on 
defense  contracts.  Litton  may  not  be  able 
to  build  a  ship  that  will  float,  but  I  bet 
they  brew  a  mean  cup  of  coffee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Joe  Cappo  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Women — er — Girls,  Keep  That  Man  Happy! 
(By  Joe  Cappo) 

I  think  there  might  be  some  women  in  the 
audience  who  will  squirm  a  little  as  they  read 
this  column. 


It    doesn't    have    anything   to   do   with 
marketing  or  advertising  or  any  of  the  other 
subjects  I  normally  cover.  But  it  is  the  type 
of  item  I  hate  to  pass  over  without  sharing; 
with  you. 

I  will  quote  from  a  press  release  sent  to 
this  newspaper  by  the  Cole  Division  of  Litton 
Industries,  which  makes  office  furnishings: 

"A  group  of  secretarial  students  will  attend 
a  one-day  seminar  to  learn  the  skills  c.' 
brewing  'executive  coffee'  for  their  future 
employers  .  .  (the  students  all  attend  North- 
western Business  College,  which  has  no  con- 
nection with  Northwestern  University.  The 
seminar  will  be  at  10:30  ajn.  Tuesday  at 
Space  1147  of  the  Merchandise  Mart.) 

"  'Coffee  for  American  executives  at  their 
desks  has  become  an  accepted  way  of  corpo- 
rate life,'  states  Richard  Tlerney,  Cole's  presi. 
dent.  He  notes  that  European  secretaries  have 
been  brewing  coffee — and  tea — and  some- 
times even  making  l\inch  for  their  bosses 
for  more  than  100  years. 

"  Today's  executive  secretary  is  not  Just 
part  of  the  office  furniture  like  typewriters 
or  filing  cabinets,'  adds  the  Cole  president. 
'She  acts  as  her  employer's  office  hostess 
making  sure  that  he  and  visitors  to  his  office 
are  comfortable  and  presented  with  accept- 
able amenities.' 

"The  executive  coffee-brewing  seminar  will 
Include  several  coffee  making  recipes,  a 
primer  on  how  to  attractively  set  a  desk  for 
coffee  drinking,  and  a  list  of  snacks  that  are 
advisable  for  consuming  with  coffee  at  vari- 
ous times  of  the  office  day.  .  .  ." 

I  think  this  company  is  doing  a  good  thing 
for  all  of  executive-hood,  f  mean,  what  Ls 
worse  than  having  a  secretai^  who  can't  brew 
a  decent  cup  of  coffee? 

The  problem  with  the  Cole  division  of 
Litton  Industries  Is  that  it  is  dull,  unimagi- 
native and  old  bat.  Women  . .  .  excuse  me  .  .  . 
girls  already  have  Mrs.  Olson  to  tell  them  how 
to  make  good  coffee  for  The  Man  In  Their 
Lives. 

What  this  company  should  have  done  is 
offered  a  complete  set  of  courses,  not  just  a 
measly  one -day  seminar. 

For  example  today's  secretaries,  with  all 
that  college  training,  dont  rub  executives' 
backs  as  well  as  they  vised  to.  Cole  could 
easily  offer  a  one-day  seminar  in  Back  Rub- 
bing. 

How  about  a  course  In  Shoe  Polish?  Or  one 
In  Running  Out  and  Getting  a  Pack  of 
Clgarets? 

"I'll  bet  our  women  readers  have  a  lot  of 
suggestions  like  this  for  the  Cole  Division  of 
Litton  Industries.  They  can  mall  them  to 
the  company's  local  office,  Space  1147.  Mer- 
chandise Mart.  Chicago  B0654.  And  send  me  a 
copy  at  The  Dally  News,   Chicago  60611. 


FOOD :  A  RACE  AGAINST  THE  CLOCK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
world  food  resources  diminish  and  the 
search  for  food  becomes  more  acute 
among  developing  states,  many  nations 
will  come  to  increasingly  rely  upon 
the  international  community — particu- 
larly the  United  States — to  help  meet  a 
major  portion  of  their  food  require- 
ments. The  world-wide  cost  of  food 
grains  is  not  only  growing  prohibitively 
high  for  hungry  nations,  but  in  order  to 
meet  this  burden,  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves are  being  diverted  from  essential 
development  programs  to  purchase  food. 

A  "food  deficit  spiral"  is  slowly  be- 
ginning to  drain  both  the  resources  and 
energies  of  developing  states — affectins 
not  only  tlie  economic  viability  of  al- 
ready impoverished  coimtrles,  but  the 
very  foundations  of  their  institutions  ai 
well.  As,  the  price  of  food  begins  to  exceed 
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their  ability  to  pay,  the  United  States  can 
take  little  satisfaction  from  the  short- 
term  harvest  of  dollars  it  is  reaping  from 
international  food  purchases. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions which  we  as  a  people  have 
made  to  developing  nations  has  been  our 
commitment  to  help  support  their  efforts 
to  reach  economic  self-sufficiency.  Yet, 
this  critical  economic  aid  is  now  likely 
■  to  be  diverted,  to  buy  American  food 
rather  than  to  forge  economic  inde- 
pendence with  American  help.  If  we  are 
to  stop  this  food  deficit  spiral,  if  we  are 
to  help  ensure  the  success  of  our  foreign 
assistance,  then  our  Government  must 
beghi  to  recognize  the  impending  world 
food  crisis  and  assist  in  the  planning  of 
a  coherent  international  food  policy. 

Our  Nation  will  be  a  crucial  force  in 
the  forthcoming  World  Food  Conference 
which  will  be  held  this  November  in 
Rome.  The  current  optimistic  forecasts 
for  better  world  food  yields  this  year 
can  not  only  bxiy  the  international  com- 
munity additional  time  In  the  immedi- 
ate days  ahead  to  plan  food  policies,  but 
will  also  enable  the  United  States  to  pre- 
sent a  viable  program  as  an  alternative 
to  a  deteriorating  minimimi  world  food 
security  In  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  co- 
operation rather  than  mutual  smpicion. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  three  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun.  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 

RCCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  th«  New  York  Times,  June  16.  1974] 
A  Back  Against  th«  CXock  on  Food 
(By  Roger  E.  Anderson) 
The  world  food  problem  we  are  so  sharply 
aware  of  today  shares  with  mo6t  other  so- 
caUed   crises   a  ciirloua  duaUty:    It  was  at 
once  foreseeable  and  foreseen  but  stiu  un- 
recognizable unta  the  last  minute. 

Ever  since  Thomas  Malthus  proposed  in 
1798  that  people  might  someday  multiply 
themselves  out  of  food,  the  Idea  has  been 
hovering  vaguely  In  our  conscloiisness.  For 
some,  the  reality  has  been  deadly  apparent. 
A  MalthUBlan  moderate,  which  many  food 
experts  seem  to  have  become,  would  note 
dispassionately  that  the  problem  has  three 
dimensions— time,  population,  and  produc- 
tion. 

With  world  population  growing  at  an  an- 
n\ial  rate  of  a  per  cent,  we  have  perhaps 
20  years,  or  roughly  until  the  year  2000,  to 
control  populaUon  growth  or  to  raise  food 
production  to  sufficient  levels  around  the 
world  so  that  all  people  can  afford  to  eat, 
or  both.  After  that,  unless  the  situation  has 
been  remedied,  the  lid  blows  off  the  pressure 
cooker,  and  few  forecasters  are  prepared  even 
to  imagine  the  consequences  if  that  shovild 
happen. 

The  short-term  outlook  is  not  encouraging, 
and  it  serves  to  define  with  grim  precision 
the  nature  of  the  long-range  problems  ahead. 
The  current  scarcity  of  major  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  large  draw-down  of 
world  food  reserves  menace  the  poorest  and 
■lowest-growing  countries  most  seriously. 
The  developing  nations  may  have  to  pay 
some  $15  bllll<Mi  more  for  essential  imports 
In  1974  than  they  did  in  1973.  They  are  so 
gravely  threatened  by  Increasing  food  and 
fertilizer  prices  and  almost  Intolerably  high 
oil  prices  that  the  prospect  of  disaster  with- 
in the  nert  several  years  Is  real,  and  we  may 
■ee  governments  collapse  under  the  strain. 


Food  production  prospects  f  <  r  the  Third 
World  are  less  hopeful  now  thin  they  were 
last  fall.  Most  developing  countries  will  be 
especially  short  of  foreign  exchi  inge  reserves 
as  a  result  of  the  Increase  In  (nergy  prices 
last  December,  and  shortages  of  imported 
energy,  fertlUzers,  pesticides  an(l  other  agri- 
cultural inputs  consequently  \All  be  aggra- 
vated. The  higher  prices  they  w  11  receive  for 
their  own  relatively  small  co  nmodlty  ex- 
ports wlU  not  slgnlflcantly  offse  their  higher 
Import  costs. 

Important  parts  of  the  worU  are.  In  fact, 
approaching  the  precarious  line  between  sur- 
vival and  disaster.  To  take  Ini  lia  as  an  ex- 
ample, if — on  top  of  aU  its  otl  er  burdens — 
It  were  to  suffer  a  monsoon  failure,  the  con- 
sequence could  be  a  famine  in  t»hlch  literally 
mUllons  of  lives  would  be  loit.  The  shock 
of  those  deaths  would  rattle  st  clal,  political 
and  economic  windows  around  the  world. 

In  any  discussion  of  world  1  ood  problems 
the  question  of  reserves  invi  xlably  arises. 
It  is  widely  expected  that  tie  outlines  of 
some  form  of  global  food  reser  re  system  will 
emerge  from  the  United  Natloi  is  World  Food 
Conference  to  be  held  In  Biime  this  No- 
vember. And  It  Is  of  special  si4nlflcance  that 
such  a  system  supposedly  w  U  be  accom- 
panied by  plans  for  an  international  effort 
to  increase  food  production  li  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

When  the  word  reserves  is  m(  ntloned  heads 
Immediately  turn  In  the  diiectlon  of  the 
United  States,  for  two  decadits  the  world's 
principal  repository  of  grain  slocks  and  bal- 
ance wheel  of  food  supply.  These  stocks  have 
now  been  largely  depleted.  The  present  posi- 
tion, as  expressed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  L.  Butz  and  members  ef  his  depart- 
ment, seems  to  be  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  opposed  to  the  buildup  of  reserves  and 
will  cooperate  In  such  an  effbrt  with  other 
nations.  J 

The  United  States  cannot,  However,  accept 
the  complete  responsibility j  for  carrying 
these  reserves.  That  responsibility  is  a  global 
one,  to  be  shared  by  other  oBtlons,  includ- 
ing the  developing  ones.         | 

Moreover,  in  the  long  run]  people  cannot 
continue  to  be  fed  from  resetVes.  Food  must 
come  essentiaUy  from  anmtel  production, 
and  the  Immediate  and  lo^g-range  chal- 
lenge, therefore.  Is  to  plan  ti>  produce  food 
Instead  of  planning  to  storei  it. 

Logic  and  intuition  alike  tell  us  that  the 
ultimate  solution  to  the  fo<d  problem  Ues 
In  production  and  developnent — and  they 
go  hand  In  hand. 

International  efforts,  such  as  provided  by 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Agfency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  need  to  be  Increased 
to  assist  agricultural  development  in  the  de- 
veloping nations.  Many  of  these  have  exten- 
sive but  untested  agricult^iral  potentials. 
The  countries  where  "green  revolution"  prac- 
tices have  been  applied  halve  shown  that 
meaningful  increases  In  food  production  are 
possible  there  at  substanti*Uy  lower  costs 
than  for  comparable  increasee  in  some  of  the 
more  agriculturally  advanced  nations. 

Ultimately,  I  believe,  agrlculttire  in  the 
emerging  nations  will  have  io  become  more 
an  Industry  and  less  a  personal  way  of  life. 
In  the  process  It  will  have  to  develop  along 
Itaea  that  wUl  allow  It  to  regenerate  Its  own 
capital  through  profits.  Inltfelly,  however.  It 
will  require  seed  capital,  which  could  be  pro- 
vided by  national  governments,  international 
organizations,  bUateral  arrangements  with 
the  United  States  or  muAlnatlonal  com- 
panies and  financial  institutions. 

Last  March,  speaking  to  i  group  of  busi- 
nessmen and  Government  olBcials  in  Tokyo, 
I  suggested  that  the  multiaatlonal  agricul- 
twal  corporation  could  be  an  effective  ve- 
hicle for  Infusing  capital  Into  the  now  labor- 
intensive  farming  systems  at  developing  na- 
tions, for  transmitting  proframs  leadmg  to 
the  development  of  technical  and  farm  man- 
agement skills  and  for  mafthallng  local  In- 
centives to  explore  additiatial  food  sources 
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and  Improve  present  sources  thrcugh  more 
effective  production  practices. 

There  are,  of  course,  multlnatlo  aal  corpo- 
rations doing  these  thtogs  now,  es  peclaUy  In 
the  fields  of  food  growing  and  processing, 
commercial  fishing  and  fish  meal  i  roductlon. 
farm  machinery,  pharmaceuticals  i  md  others. 
There  is  ample  room  for  more. 

The  developing  nations  have  limited  re- 
sources. Their  economies  show  d  verse  pat- 
terns but  they  share  a  common  ability  to 
frustrate  private  enterprise.  Sone  seem  to 
prefer  outright  aid  because  of  tielr  reluc- 
tance to  deal  with  private,  profit-  naklng  In- 
terests. This  Ignores  the  fairly- weU  docu- 
mented claim  that  one  dollar  of  private  m- 
vestment  In  technology  Is  more  efl  ectlve  than 
three  dollars  In  outright  aid. 

To  be  as  reaUstlc  as  possible,  pr  vate  enter- 
prise faces  a  number  of  possible  hazards  In 
doing  business  in  these  countries:  currency 
devaluation,  restraints  on  the  repitriatlon  of 
profits,  expropriation,  revolution  and,  lately, 
kidnapping. 

These  are  sobering  risks,  but  ri;  k  is  private 
enterprise's  middle  name. 

In  many  cases  where  It  lias  bee  a  done  suc- 
cessfuny  the  key  to  entry  Into  the  opera- 
tion m  developtog  naUons  hai  been  the 
Joint-venture  approach,  where  th«  host  coun- 
try has  substantial  participation  Ip  the  enter- 
prise. Several  combinations  are  possible. 

A  government  may  want  to  process  the  raw 
materials  Its  land  can  product  but  must 
Import  the  technology  to  do  so. 

Private  capital  may  be  introdjuced  into  a 
nation  that  wlU  provide  Its  own  Jubllc  funds 
ioc  the  buUdlng  of  port  f aclUUeB,  ro«uls  and 
infrastructures.  i 

A  government  may  agree  to  provide  labor 
and  materials  in  exchange  for  drivate  capi- 
tal and  management.  | 

Methods  ol  payments  differ  J  sometimes 
taking  the  form  of  long-range  contracts  by 
which  the  company  can  buy  the  host  coun- 
try's products  at  fixed  prices.       j 

It  is  likely  that  ventures  of  this  kind  will 
Increase  as  developing  nations  become  more 
convinced  that  they  offer  greater  benefits, 
with  fewer  springs  attached,  than  other 
varieties  of  assistance.  It  has  been  docu- 
mented, for  instance,  that  In  one  country 
nationally  owned  and  manager  fertilizer 
plants  consistently  average  only  about  60 
per  cent  of  efficiency,  a  rate  I  that  is  not 
effective  and  certainly  not  proitable.  When 
a  United  States  multinational  corporation 
entered  the  plctiu-e,  a  typical  plant  was 
brought  up  to  about  86  per  ceqt  of  capacity 
In  a  relatively  short  time.  [ 

If  the  multinational  comp»n|r  Is  going  to 
make  the  contribution  that  It  can  toward 
easing  or  solving  the  food  shortage  problem, 
it  will.  In  the  nature  of  things,  keep  an  eye 
on  Its  profits,  and  growth  m  sales — but  not 
exclusively.  It  wUl  also  have  to  »how  increas- 
ing concern  with  Its  positive  affects  on  the 
totality  of  the  host  coimtry  an4  demonstrate 
its  social  and  financial  accountability. 

The  company  wUl  have  to  give  evidence 
that  It  Is  providing  the  host  country  with 
contributions  toward  an  increaae  In  efficiency 
of  local  enterprise,  the  inward  flow  of  cs^l- 
tal  and  technology,  employment  growth,  the 
national  ability  to  compete  Jn  the  world, 
balance-of-payments  Improveriient  and  tax 
revenues.  I 

The  food  crisis  for  the  develbping  nations 
Is  real  and  it  Is  dire.  It  has  Ithe  potential 
to  become  disastrous,  but  we  hope  that  it 
wUl  not — and  bustaess  shares  fan  obligation 
with  other  sectors  of  society  tb  work  to  pre- 
vent that  eventuality.  J 

One  encouraging  sign  we  might  look  for 
woiUd  be  the  emergence  of  a  stfong — perhaps 
coUectlve— Initiative  by  the#e  struggling 
countries  by  actively  seek  froci  the  business 
community  some  forms  of  productive,  devel- 
opmental participation  that  woftild  be  at  least 
tolerable  within  their  socletlet.  They  might 
be  astonished  by  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  response  and  by  the  ipsiUta  of  that 
response. 


Note. — This  article  is  adapted  from  a 
speech  presented  at  a  seminar  on  "Feeding 
the  World's  Hungry:  The  Challenge  to  Busi- 
ness," presented  In  Chicago  last  month  by 
the  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  Mr.  Anderson  Is  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  bank  and 
its  parent  company,  the  Continental  Illinois 
Corporation. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  17, 1974) 

A    CHANCE   To    FlORT   FaMINX 

The  head  of  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  has  warned  of  a  possible  50-fold  in- 
crease in  the  ten  mUlion  children  who  nor- 
mally suffer  malnutrition.  Japanese  ferti- 
lizer exports  to  China.  India  and  other  Asian 
countries  are  being  cut  back  15  to  20  per 
cent.  India,  normally  self-sufficient  In  grain, 
is  seeking  to  buy  American  wheat.  Land 
prices  are  soaring  In  the  American  wheat 
belt.  These  are  not  separate  developments. 
The  world  is  turning  into  a  single  market  for 
grain  as  well  as  for  oil,  and  the  United  States 
is  the  Saudi  Arabia — and-then-some  of  this 
market.  Soybeans  are  consun>ed  not  only  by 
cattle  and  poultry  but  also  by  1  billion  peo- 
ple, and  two-thirds  of  the  world's  soybeans 
grow  here. 

If  world  population  growth  does  not  dra- 
matically slow  down,  according  to  the  food 
economist  Lester  R.  Brown,  world  food  pro- 
duction must  double  over  the  next  genera- 
tion to  maintain  present  consumption  stand- 
ards. But  these  standards  are  rising.  The  dis- 
ruption of  grain  markets  In  1973  was  caused, 
according  to  World  Bank  experts,  not  by  the 
droughts  in  Africa  and  India  but  by  the  So- 
viet government's  decision  to  press  ahead 
with  an  increase  in  the  beef  component  at 
the  Soviet  diet.  These  experts  provide  a  pic- 
ture of  world  food  production  rising  an 
average  3  per  cent  annually  during  the 
"Oreen  Revolution,"  set  back  3  per  cent  last 
year,  and  rising  once  again.  Tremendous 
wheat  crops  are  reported  coming  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Australia.  Mean- 
while, the  Sahara  desert  is  still  spreading 
southward  In  Africa  and  India  Is  suffering 
wheat  rust,  and  an  inability  to  compete  in 
price  with  other  customers  for  oil -based  fer- 
tilizer. World  Bank  experts  attribute  the 
world  fertilizer  shortage  to  inadequate  ca- 
pacity to  meet  rising  demand,  rather  than  to 
oil  price  rises. 

Talk  of  the  world  food  crisis  Involves  dif- 
ferent time  scales,  from  argiiable  projections 
of  the  futiu«  to  inescapable  facts  of  today. 
Dramatically  increased  land  cultivation,  pos- 
sible new  food  sources  and  population  ccm- 
trol  are  approaches  to  the  long-term  problem. 
Dr.  Addeke  Boerma,  director  general  of  the 
UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  pro- 
poses creation  of  a  world  food  reserve  sys- 
tem, to  meet  near-term  emergencies.  A  world 
food  conference  will  be  held  under  UN 
auspices  m  Rome  in  November,  at  which  such 
a  thing  could  be  set  up.  This  year's  good  crop 
news  to  the  more  fortunate  countries  might 
be  an  embarrassment  to  some  of  the  doom- 
sayers,  but  It  Is  also  a  welcome  background 
to  the  conference.  It  provides  an  opportunity 
to  develop  a  world  system  for  fighting  fa- 
mine which  is  afflicting  some  countries  now 
and  will  recur  elsewhere  in  the  future. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  16,  1974) 

South    Asia:     Poutical    Malaise    in    the 

Face  or  Famine 

(By  Arnold  R.  Isaacs) 

HoNC  Kong. — A  mood  of  fearful  anxiety 
hangs  over  South  Asia,  as  oppressive  as  the 
burning  days  and  hot  smoky  nights  of  the 
cremonsoon  summer.  With  luck,  sometime  In 
the  next  few  weeks  the  rains  will  break  the 
summer  heat,  but  It  will  take  much  more 
than  a  change  of  weather  to  dispel  the  polit- 
ical, economic  and  social  crises  that  have 
been  gathering  for  the  last  two  years. 


In  part,  the  troubles  at  India,  Pakistan  and 
Bangladesh  are  the  same  as  those  afflicting 
much  of  the  Western  world:  rising  prices  and 
falimg  living  standards;  national  leadership 
that  seems  helpless,  uncaring  and  corrtqit, 
and  a  growing  loss  of  faith  in  political  insti- 
tutions. 

The  difference  between  South  Asia  and  the 
West,  though,  is  that  this  is  a  region  where 
millions  upon  millions  of  people  already 
tremble  upon  the  thinnest  of  edges  between 
sui^lval  and  starvation,  and  further  eco- 
nomic setbacks  could  mean  not  simply  hard- 
ship, but  human  suffering  on  an  overwhelm- 
ing scale.  Mass  famine  and  total  social  break- 
down are  far  from  inevitable,  but  they  loom 
as  real  and  frightening  possibilities  In  the 
minds  of  officials,  planners  and  ordinary 
people  alike. 

No  easy  generalizations  are  possible  In 
South  Asia,  a  region  as  large,  as  populous  and 
as  diverse  as  all  Europe.  But  the  three  prin- 
cipal countries  have  a  number  of  problems, 
some  old  and  some  new,  stemming  from 
conunon  causes  and  producing  Uke  results. 

Inflation.  Rising  prices  are  the  chief  cause 
of  popular  discontent,  and  there  is  no  end 
in  sight.  The  inflation  springs  from  two 
sources:  the  rise  In  food  prices  that  was 
touched  off  by  worldwide  grain  shortages  In 
1972-1973,  and  the  threefold  Increase  in  pe- 
troleum prices  Imposed  by  the  oil-producing 
nations  last  year. 

The  result  has  been  inflation  rates  un- 
known since  World  War  II.  In  India  and 
Pakistan  official  cost-of-living  indexes  are 
rising  at  between  25  and  30  per  cent  a  year, 
and  the  real  impact  on  Uie  poor  is  probably 
worse.  In  Bangladesh,  where  the  Inflation  hit 
an  economy  that  wa.s  already  in  ruins  from 
the  1971  war  ttiat  led  to  Bengali  independ- 
ence statistics  are  dubious  but  the  rate  of 
price  increases  is  probably  at  least  100  per 
cent  a  year. 

Labor '  unrest.  Inflation  has  its  sharpest 
impact,  naturally,  on  the  urbanized  indus- 
trial and  white-collar  workers,  who  are  very 
poor  by  Western  standards,  but  are  regarded 
as  middle-class  in  South  Asia.  Though  the 
urban  populations  are  minorities — 30  per 
cent  In  India,  less  than  10  per  cent  in  Pakia- 
tan  and  Bangladesh — they  are  the  more  po- 
litically active  element,  more  awakened  to 
their  own  interests  than  the  stUl-inert  mass 
of  peasants. 

Strikes  and  slowdowns  by  workers  {M'otest- 
ing  inflation-shrunken  paychecks  have  be- 
come common.  In  India.  Prltne  Minister  In- 
dira Gandhi  last  month  successfully  crushed 
a  three-week  nationwide  railroad  strike,  but 
there  Is  every  possibility  that  other  disputes 
will  surface.  In  Pakistan,  once-passive  work- 
ers are  increasingly  turning  to  the  strike 
weapon,  and  the  same  is  true  in  Bangladesh. 

Food  shortages.  The  "Green  Revolution," 
which  once  seemed  to  promise  an  end  to  pe- 
riodic food  crises,  has  slowed  down.  While 
existing  techniques  could  raise  South  Asian 
rice  and  wheat  production  far  above  present 
levels,  this  would  require  enormous  invest- 
ments in  irrigation,  fertilizer  and  other  tech- 
nical aids — investments  that  hard-pressed 
economies  will  And  difficult.  The  Introduc- 
tion of  "Miracle"  rice  and  wheat  strains 
brought  dramatic  gains  in  the  late  1960's, 
but  the  drought  of  1972  wiped  out  stockpiles 
and  sent  prices  soaring.  Even  with  favorable 
weather  this  year  overall  production  will  only 
be  about  at  the  1970  level. 

The  petroleum  crisis  affects  agriculture 
because  petroleum-based  fertilizer  has  quad- 
rupled In  price  and  is  in  very  short  supply, 
and  because  fuel  for  irrigation  pumps  Is  also 
expensive  and  at  times  unavailable.  All  three 
countries  are  faced  with  contlniUng,  sub- 
stantial imports  of  grain,  and  with  prices  two 
or  three  times  as  high  as  In  the  1960'b  this 
is  a  cost  burden,  swallowing  up  scarce  for- 
eign exchange  that  could  otherwise  be  used 
for  development  projects. 


Overpopulation.  India  adds  some  13  mil- 
lion people  a  year  to  its  already  staggering 
585  million  inhabitants.  Pakistan,  now  at  70 
million,  grows  by  2  million  a  year.  Bangla- 
desh, the  world's  most  densely  populated 
nation,  has  75  million  pei^le  in  an  area  the 
size  of  Ilimois,  and  its  growth  rate  ie  about 
the  same  as  Pakistan'a  The  yearly  popula- 
tion growth  literally  eats  most  economic 
gains  even  In  favorable  years.  None  of  the 
three  governments  has  yet  begun  to  make  a 
dent,  even  though  all  officlally-^>onsor  fam- 
ily planning  programs.  Public  acceptance  and 
use  of  birth-control  measures  is  sUU  ex- 
tremely low. 

Sharing  these  problems.  aU  three  countries 
also  share  a  similar  political  orientation. 
Though  differing  enormously  In  their  per- 
sonal styles,  the  prln^  ministers — ^Indira 
Gandhi  in  IndU,  Zulfikar  All  Bhutto  in  Pak- 
istan and  Sheik  Mujlbxu  Rjthman  in  Ban- 
gladesh— all  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Im- 
poverished have-nots  and  the  Ideology  of  so- 
cialism. For  varying  reasons,  though,  none 
has  been  able  to  fulfill  the  pronUse  of  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  poor,  and  none  has  been  able 
to  create  a  sense  that  national  hardships  are 
being  equally  shared.  The  result  Is  political 
malaise  that  may  differ  in  each,  but  rune 
through  all  three  countries. 

In  India,  Mra  Gandhi  has  slipped  a  long 
way  from  the  crest  of  popularity  she  reached 
only  two  years  ago,  in  the  aftermath  of  a  vic- 
torious war  against  Pakistan.  Her  leadership 
is  widely  criticized,  and  the  Congress  party 
she  leads — the  dominant  political  force  in 
India  ever  smce  independence  27  years  ago — 
is  increasingly  regarded  as  flabby,  corrupt 
and  Indifferent  to  the  suffering  of  the  peo- 
ple. Student-led  demonstrations  against 
Congress  party  governments  In  two  impor- 
tant states,  Gujarat  and  Bihar  drew  unex- 
pectedly wide  public  support  this  spring,  and 
many  Indian  observers  saw  the  wave  of  pro- 
tests as  a  harbinger  of  even  more  serious 
troubles  to  come. 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  critics  accuse  her  of  paying 
too  much  attention  to  political  maneuvers 
and  too  little  to  fundamental  economic  prob- 
lems: of  assuring  her  own  survival  in  power 
by  maintaining  too  many  Incompetent  or 
corrupt  party  leaders  around  her.  Comments 
about  Mrs.  Gandhi's  rule  seemed  remark- 
ably uniform,  even  when  expressed  by  In- 
dians of  widely  differing  political  views. 

"What  worries  the  ordinary  man  most  ts 
our  Inability  to  deal  with  obvious  problems," 
says  an  economist.  A  Journalist  comments: 
"the  congress  party  has  not  given  the  people 
the  fesimg  that  its  leaders  are  sharing  their 
troubles."  A  social  scientist  feels  that  "Mrs. 
Gandhi  wants  to  keep  power  at  any  price." 

In  recent  weeks,  she  '  has  bolstered  her 
sliprplng  prestige  somewhat  with  India's  first 
nuclear  test,  widely  criticized  ootstde  the 
country  but  welcomed  within  it.  She  also 
seemed,  by  most  accounts,  to  enjoy  public 
support  for  her  tough  suppression  of  the 
raUway  workers  strike.  But  neither  the  nu- 
clear test  nor  the  crushing  of  the  raU  unlone 
will  have  any  real  effect  on  Uie  falling  liv- 
ing standards  or  Inept  ieadership  that  In- 
dians are  grumbling  about. 

Despite  Mrs.  Gaitcihi's  political  troubles 
there  is  no  apparent  alternative  to  her  or  to 
the  Congress  party,  and  this  in  a  democratk: 
framework  wiiich  Mrs.  Gandhi,  iinnir*  her 
counterparts  in  Pakistan  or  Bangladesh,  has 
sustained.  The  Indian  press  remains  free  t} 
criticize,  opposition  parties  operate  without 
luidue  hindrance  from  the  government.  Tike 
demise  of  Indian  democracy  is  all  but  un- 
thinkable, despite  what  one  intellectual  calls 
"the  general  distrust  of  anyone  in  authority" 
that  pervades  much  of  Indian  UXe. 

Government  officials  claim,  with  seme  Jus- 
tice, that  the  preservation  of  democratic  rule 
is  no  small  accomplishment,  and  that  while 
rising  social  and  political  unrest  reflects  un- 
solved problems  it  also  is  evidence  that  open 
debate  and  dissent  are  not  repressed.  "It  is 
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very  easy  to  have  discipline  in  a  dictator- 
ship ■■  says  Mohan  Dharla,  minister  ot  state 
for  planning.  "It  is  not  so  easy  in  a  demo- 
cratic system."  , 
Democracy  In  India  Is  far  from  pure,  of 
course,  m  state  elections  this  year  in  Mrs. 
Gandhi's  home  state  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  In 
which  defeat  for  the  Congress  party  would 
have  been  a  devastating  blow  to  her  prestige, 
she  and  her  associates  were  widely  reported 
to  have  used  virtually  every  trick  In  the 
political  book  to  pull  off  their  narrow  victory. 
BtlU.  the  relative   openness  of  the   Indiaii 
tystem  means  that  there  Is  at  least  a  channel 
for  popular  grievances  and  the  possibUity  ol 
orderly  political  change  if  and  when  Con- 
gress leadership  finally  loses  the  trust  of  the 

*'*^U  is  emphatically  not  the  case  with 
India's  two  neighbors,  both  of  which  are 
under  tocreaaingly  authoritarian  rule.  In 
Pakistan,  to  fact,  many  thoughtful  observers 
believe  that  Prime  Minister  Bhutto's  car- 
dinal falling  IB  hte  apparent  unwiUtagness 
to  allow  any  opposition  at  all.  He  has  so 
much  going  for  him.  many  Pakistanis  be- 
lieve that  he  could  have  set  Pakistan  on  the 
path  to  genutae  democracy  for  the  first  tlnae 
to  years,  without  any  risk  to  his  own  posi- 
tion Instead,  even  while  scoring  remarkable 
accomplishments  he  has  become  Increas- 
ingly rigid  and  unyielding  and  has  stifled 
political  activity  almost  completely. 

An  obviously  shrewd  and  capable  leader. 
Mr  Bhutto  has  managed  to  restore  a  great 
measure  of  the  national  confidence  that  was 
lost  when  Pakistan  was  defeated  and  dis- 
membered to  1971. 

In  a  series  of  diplomatic  coups,  he  won 
Indian  withdrawal  from  occupied  Pakistani 
territory,  the  return  of  some  90,000  wax 
prisoners,  and  the  dropping  of  a  Bangladesh 
demand  for  war  crimes  trials  of  195  Paki- 
stanis accused  of  atrocities  In  what  was  East 
Pakistan  before  the  war,  now  Bangladesh. 

Though  the  reality  has  not  matched  the 
rhetoric,  Mr.  Bhutto  has  declared  his  gov- 
ernment on  the  side  of  the  poor  and  against 
the   oligarchs  who  dominated  the  country 
during  the  pre-1971  succession  of  mUltary 
Kovernments.   His  popular   support,   though 
eroded  as  Mrs.  Gandhi's  la  by  economic  dis- 
content, remains  high.  But  his  stubborn  re- 
fusal to  allow  opposition  has  begun  to  exact 
a  cost    He  Is  committed  to  a  needless,  no- 
win  struggle   against   tribal   rebels   In   the 
harsh  Baluchisun  region.  He  has  alienated 
intellectuals,    gagged    the    press,    suffocated 
oolltlcal  dissent.  Instead  of  a  climate  of  ma- 
turing democracy,   which   many   believe  he 
could  have  nurtured,  he  presides  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  rumor,  conspiracy  and  fear. 

The  same  climate  exists  In  Bangladesh, 
the  saddest  of  all  three  of  the  major  South 
Asian  nations.  Sheik  Mujlb,  like  Mr.  Bhutto, 
Is  a  veteran  oppositionist,  schooled  in  agita- 
tion rather  than  administration. 

The  national  euphoria  In  which  he  took 
office  at  the  independence  of  the  new  nation 
has  long  stoce  been  drowned  by  near-anar- 
chy to  the  countryside,  tocompetence  and 
corruption  in  the  government  and  the  sheik  s 
ruling  Awaml  League,  and  ruinous  economic 
problems  that  may  well  be  the  worst  to  any 
nation  on  earth. 

With  few  resources.  Bangladesh  began  life 
with  the  former  Pakistani-dominated  ad- 
ministration destroyed,  with  tens-posslbly 
hundreds— of  thousands  of  weapons  to  the 
hands  of  crlmtoals  and  politically  sponsored 
thugs,  with  a  badly  disrupted  economy  and 
acute  shortages  of  almost  everything  A 
large-scale  tatematlonal  relief  effort  helped 
ease  the  worst  of  the  humanitarian  prob- 
lems but  little  has  been  done  to  begta  to 
put  Bangladesh  on  the  road  to  self-sufB- 
clency. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  T<  (RTURE 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pr<  sident,  a  re- 
cent article  by  Anthony  LjwIs  entitled 
"The  Meaning  of  Torture"  in  the  May 
30  Issue  of  the  New  York  Ti  nes  was  both 
moving  and  accurate.  The  i  Jnited  States 
has  not  only  remained  sUent  for  the  most 
part  while  governments  which  we  support 
sUence  their  real  and  imarfned  political 
opposition  by  the  use  of  Imprisonment 
and  torture,  but  also  in  liost  cases  we 
provide  money  through 
gram  to  assist  these  regi 
inhuman  work.  ,!_,.,    u„5iv 

American  tax  money  hasbiot  only  buiii 
the  tiger  cages  in  South  Vjetnam,  but  it 
has  provided  training  for  tie  Vietnamese 
personnel  who  staff  Soutii  Vietnamese 
political  prisons  and  who  have  been  ac- 
cused of  participating  in  the  torture  of 
the  inmates.  The  international  Police 
Academy  here  in  Washington,  which  is 
funded  by  U.S.  foreign  aM  money,  just 
graduated  another  class  of  students  who 
will  return  to  Uruguay,  Ouatemala,  Ni- 
geria, ThaUand.  Indonesia,  and  the  PhU- 
ippines  to  continue  to  stataiUze  the  dicta- 
torships and  support  the  activities  of 
which  we  are  "officially  linaware. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Lewis  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  ,^      _«  , 

There  being  no  object!  an,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Meaning  or  1  MximE  - 

(By  Anthony  1a  wis) 
BOSTON,  May  29.— The  ua  s  of  torture  as  a 
political  instrument  Is  an  eijll  beyond  Justifi- 
cation or  compromise,  a  iiractice  officially 
condemned  by  every  clvUla  id  society.  Yet  it 
goes  on,  to  many  places  a  ound  the  world. 
Ind  aroustog  people's  Inten  st  In  the  subject 
13  singularly  difflcxUt.  Perl  aps  we  find  the 
reality  so  unbearable  tha;  we  turn  away 
rather  than  contemplate  It. 

Such  thoughts  are  provoked  by  fresh  re- 
ports on  the  savagery  practiced  by  the  mili- 
tary Jtmta  in  Chile.  Evide»ice  of  torture  in 
ChUe  has  been  published  by,  among  many 
others.  Amnesty  International,  tJi«  ,^^^^y" 
respected  group  that  f a  ors 
except  humanity.  Amnesty's 
summarized  with  telling 
article  by  Rose  Styron  in 
view  of  Books. 

Victor  Jara.  a  folk  slngfr 
thousands   of    others   in 
stadivun.  He  was  given  a 


People  are  arrested,  tortured  aid  summar- 
ily killed  in  Chile  for  any  reason  dr  no  reason. 
Large  numbers  of  doctors  have  b^n  arrested, 
some  because  they  did  not  jolnl  In  a  strike 
last  summer  against  the  leftist  Government 
of  Dr.  Salvador  AUende.  Amnestjf  has  an  ap 
peal  from  ChUean  doctors  sayln 
their  profession  are  in  prison,  '^ 
any  charges;  another  65  are  said 
shot  or  died  of  torture  or  untre 
Last  month  the  28  Roman  C 
ops  ot  Chile,  to  an  unvLsual  publ 
condemned  the  practice  of  torti 
trary  arrest.  The  Junta  routtoel 
ture  reports  or,  to  the  words  o: 
Minister,  Gen.  Oscar  BoniUa,  dl 
as  "damaging  to  the  national  i 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  wi_ 
States?  secretary  of  State  Kisslttger  has  told 
us  that  this  country  cannot  reform  the  in- 
ternal policies  of  other  8°'^ '¥^*°^-,~  * 
Kenerallty  that  Is  fair  enough,  but  It  is  not 
enough  when  we  have  a  share  of  responsi 

bility.  ,„      . 

However  much  the  Allenae 
contributed  to  Its  own  downfa 
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He  began  to  stag, 
shot  him.  Several 
hat  death.  It  Is  a 


gers,  then  cut  them  off. 

and  they  beat  and  then 

witnesses  have  described  . — 

relatively  mUd  example  ol   what  Mrs.  Styron 

Many  reports  tell  of  tie  use  of  electric 
shock  to  make  prisoners  "confess"  to  what 
their  captors  desire.  Sexuf  1  assault  Is  a  com 
mon  theme.  Mrs.  Styron  n^ntlons  a  women  s 
prison,  Casa  de  Mujeres  el  '"  "—*-—'"»""•« 
voung  girls  are  sent  from  „  ^.    ,. 

nant,  "With  their  hair  pilled  out  and  their 
nipples  and  genitals  badl: '  burned.'' 

At  least  one  complaint  (  "        "■ 
has    been    made    offlclall  j 


courts.  Mrs.  Virginia  Ayr(  ss  complained  that 
her  daughter.  Luz  de  las  Nleves  A^eM,  had 
been  beaten,  sexually  ab  ised,  tortured  with 
electric  currents  and— in  a  scene  right  out 
of  "Nineteen  Elghty-foi  ir"— had  rats  and 
spiders  put  on  and  toto  t  er  body.  The  courts 
forwarded  the  complaint  ;o  the  armed  forces. 


of  such  treatment 
In    the    ChUean 


tlal     economic     assistance — exij 

Chilean  military.  Since  the  col 

ton  has  given  strong  support  td 

regime.  Unlike  other  Western  I 

have  offered  no  asylum  to  ChUean  refujees 

And  we  have  said  nothing,  oficlally.  about 

the  murder  and  savagery.  I 

Words  would  matter  to  thli  instance    If 
the  United  States  spoke  out  against  the  tor- 
ture, if  our  Embassy  to  Santiago  was  active 
in  wktchtog  the  trials  and  othet  vlsable  man- 
tfertttlons    of    oppression,    if  jmore    Ameri- 
can lav^ers  joined  international  legal  groups 
to  protesttog  the  Junta's  l^wlelsness  If  Con- 
gress moved  to  attach  conditions  to  aid.  those 
Iho  rule  Chile  would  almost  ^^^^'^^^"^^^ 
But  the  present  Government  of  the  united 
States  shows  no  concern  for  human  rights. 
Henry  Klsstoger  and  his  President  were  si- 
lem  for  months  whUe  their  allies  to  Pakistan 
staughtered   the   Bengalis,   wkshlngton   has 
nothtag  to  say  about  a  Greek  Government 
that  nfles  by  terror.  Or  abox^  the  Govern- 
ment of  south  Korea,  whose  "flnapptogs  and 
brutalities   make   Communls^reglmes   look 
almost  decorous  by  ^of P*"^„^^'  tf": 
dent  to  refuse  to  attend  class  In  South  Korea 
"without    plausible    reasons'     Is    a    crime 
punishable  by  death.) 

Some  of  the  nastiest  gover 
world  today  were  born  or  gre 
can  aid.  That  betag  the  case,  tt 
view  of  our  responsibility  wou 
say  a  restraining  word  to  the 
But  we  say  nothing,  we  hear 
nothtog. 

There  was  a  wonderful  exa 
day— funny  if  It  did  not  Ui 
suffering.  The  State  Department  f*!^  ,*  ^«* 
of  no  political  prisoners  In  feouth  Vietnam, 
becaus^  Saigon's  stated  pollc*  "does  not  per- 
mit the  arrest  of  anyone  fo]  mere  political 
dissent."  Thus  the  thousands  of  non-Com- 
munists in  South  Vletnaiiese  Jails  were 
Sade  to  vanish,  the  twisted  creatures  to  tiger 
SJes  waved  away.  Thus  tli  Idealism  that 
onle  marked  America's  plaj  In  ^the^  world 
has  become  indifference 
inhumanity. 
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REFUSAL  OF  MR. 
TO  TESTIFY  BEFOR  S 
BASED  ON  SPURIOUS  1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr. 
time  ago  Mr.  Kenneth 
testify  before  the  Joint 
mittee's  hearings, 
this  week,  on  the  state 
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The  hearings  were  scheduled  as  a  result 
of  the  President's  recently  issued  mid- 
year economic  statement.  The  major 
new  thrust  of  that  statement  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Rush. 

On  June  13,  however,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Rush  refusing  to  testify  on 
grounds  of  a  long-standing  practice  that 
precludes  testimony  of  the  President's 
immediate  staff  before  coiagressional 
committees.  He  said  it  was  fundamental 
to  the  operation  of  our  s>'stem  of  sepa- 
rate powers. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rex:ord, 

as  follows: 

The  WHTrx  HotJSE. 
Washington,  V.C.,  June  n,  1974. 

Hon.    WU-WAM    P^OXMHIE, 

Vice  Chairman,  Joint  Economic  CoTnmittee, 
V.S.  Senate 

Deab  Senatoe  Proxmthes  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  June  4.  unfortunately  I  will  be 
unable  to  testify  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  June  18. 

In  the  Interest  of  ensuring  that  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  receive  the  most  candid 
and  unhlblted  advice  available,  a  long  estab- 
lished principle  and  precedent  has  been  fol- 
lowed that  precludes  testimony  of  mem- 
bers at  the  President's  Immediate  staff  before 
OongresBlonal  Committees  to  regard  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  Presidential 
advisers.  This  practice  Is  fundamental  to  the 
operation  of  our  system  of  separated  power. 
Therefore.  I  must  respectfully  ihnlt  my 
discussions  with  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
informal  meetings  and  I  respectfully  decline 
your  tovltat'in. 

Kindest  r&gards. 
Sincerely. 

Kekneth  Rush, 
Counselor  to  the  President  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

SPURIOUS   ISSUE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
refusal  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Rush,  the  Presi- 
dent's new  chief  economic  adviser,  to  ap- 
IDear  before  Congress  is  based  on  the  same 
arrogance  of  power  and  inunaturity  of 
thought  that  led  to  Watergate. 

For  the  srff-described  new  "primary 
adviser  on  economic  p<riicy"  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  refuse  to  account  to  Congress  on 
some  spurious  notion  of  separation  of 
powers  Is  both  unacceptable  and  ridicu- 
lous. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this  mat- 
ter I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  persuade 
other  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  join  me  in  denying  funds 
to  the  President  to  pay  the  salary  of 
pollcjmiaking  oCScers  who  refuse  to  ap- 
pear before  appropriate  congressional 
committees. 

NO    FIGUREHSAS CHAIBIIAN    OC   ACTIVE    CSOUFS 

Mr.  Rush  Is  no  mere  figurehead.  He 
not  only  calls  himself  the  President's 
primary  adviser  on  economic  policy  but 
he  is  to  chair  the  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy,  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  and  the  East-West  Trade 
Council.  He  is  to  be  superior  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
all  of  whom  have  routinely  honored  re- 
quests to  appear  before  the  committee. 

The  hearings  were  called  primarily  to 
review  the  President's  recently  released 


midyear  economic  rei)ort.  Almost  the 
only  new  or  major  policy  tn  that  docu- 
ment was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Rush 
as  the  man  in  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  policy. 

Under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  the  legal 
responsibility  to  review  tiie  President's 
economic  policy.  But  now  we  are  told 
that  the  man  in  charge  will  not  appear. 

This  is  even  more  vexing  because  of 
his  recent  activities.  He  has  not  only  ap- 
peared on  Meet  the  Press  and  lectured  to 
the  NAM  but  is  also  appearing  on  June 
17  before  a  group  which  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  Hte  hog  jHDdocers  of  the 
country. 

The  idea  that  Mr.  Rush  should  appear 
before  nonelected  and  unofficial  groups 
but  refuse  to  appear  before  the  elected 
officials  of  Congress  is  not  only  repugnant 
to  good  sense  but  to  the  Constitution 
itself.  V 

AOCOUNTABIUTT     HCPOKTANT 

High  officials  in  this  country  are  and 
must  be  accountable  to  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  One  would 
think  that  the  events  of  the  last  2 
years,  in  which  a  large  number  of  here- 
Utfore  inexperienced  people  asserted  a 
unique  theory  of  unaccountability  of 
power  and  authority,  might  not  have 
been  lost  on  Mr.  Rush  and  his  White 
House  colleagues. 

Mr.  Rush's  view  that  his  responsibility 
to  give  the  President  his  "candid  and 
uninhibited  advice"  precludes  his  testi- 
mony before  our  committee,  is  a  spurious 
iM>tion  of  executive  privilege.  No  one  will 
ask  Mr.  Rush  to  ten  us  what  he  said  per- 
sonally to  the  President.  If  he  were  asked 
he  could  properly  refuse  to  answer  and 
no  court  in  the  land  would  gainsay  him. 

What  we  are  interested  in  are  not  Mr. 
Rush's  conversations  with  the  President 
but  his  views  as  the  new  economic  czar  on 
the  immensely  important  and  topical  is- 
sues over  which  he  will  exercise  great 
power  and  authority  such  as  inflation, 
unemployment,  and  economic  growth. 

ECONOKT   THE    DOMINAlfT   DOMESTIC    ISSUX 

Tbere  are  the  dominant  domestic  is- 
sues. He  is  the  top  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent about  them.  Congress  has  both  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  seek  out,  review, 
debate,  and  legislate  about  the  economic 
policies  he  and  this  administration 
propose. 

Mr.  Rush  has  thwarted  that  wholly 
healthy  democratic  process.  WhUe  the 
hearings  cannot  now  go  forward,  there 
are  a  variety  of  other  actions  I  intend  to 
take  in  addition  to  cutting  out  his  salary 
to  force  Mr.  Rush's  accoimtability.  They 
will  become  clear  in  due  coui-se.  Congress 
must  no  longer  be  spumed  In  its  proper 
duties  by  those  who  su-e  deficient  In 
their  imderstanding  of  political  democ- 
racy. 

PROSPERITY    AT   THE    SUPERMAR- 
KET—BUT NOT  ON  THE  FARM 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  arte  of 

the  leading  and  most  Innovative  students 
of  American  agriculture  today  is  Jim 
Hightower,  Director  of  the  Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project.  One  of  his  most 
recent  articles,  "Feeling  Outraged  About 
High  Prices  Down  on  the  Farm," 


lyxes  the  clabn  that  "farmers  never  had 
it  so  good." 

This  article  points  out  that  prosperity 
at  the  supermarket  Is  not  the  same  thing 
as  prosperity  at  the  farm  level.  In  fact, 
tlie  food  middleman  continues  to  take 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  consumers  food 
dollar. 

It  is  particulmriy  dlsturUng  to  note 
that  the  middlemen  are  growing  larger 
and  more  concentrated.  Pood,  our  most 
basic  industry,  is  becoming  increasingly 
the  preserve  of  monopolistic  corporate 
power. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  mtending 
to  look  into  this  situation.  I  certainly  in- 
tend to  monitor  this  effort  and  trfler  any 
support  and  encouragement  that  I  can. 

Mr.  President,  any  one  interested  In 
seeing  American  agriculture  based  on 
small  family  farm  units  would  be  inter- 
ested in  this  article.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Wasbtogton  Post.  June  16.  1974] 
FfeBinre  Outracsd  About  Hkb  Pbkbs  Down 

ON    TBX    VtMM. 

(By  Jim  Hightower) 

"Farmers  never  had  it  so  good."  declared 
President  Nixon  at  a  press  conference  to 
March.  But  have  they?  Certainly,  farm  peo- 
ple do  not  share  the  President's  cheery  out- 
look on  the  farm  economy.  In  fact,  farmers 
were  shocked  and  outraged,  and  one  national 
farm  group  considered  the  remarlt  so  callous 
as  to  warrant  Impeachment. 

With  the  highest  food  and  farm  prices 
In  memory,  what  caused  farmers  to  bridle 
at  the  President's  conmient?  Two  things  In 
particular. 

nrst,  fanners  did  not  benefit  most.  *rom 
the  exorbitant  food  prices  of  1973 — ^the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (tnM>A)  reports 
that  food  middlemen  eonttoued  to  take 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  consumer's  food 
dollar  In  1973. 

Second,  the  President  was  trying  to  make 
political  hay  out  of  a  tempoarary  farm  price 
boom  that  already  is  flzzllng  out — 1»74  does 
not  look  all  that  great  to  farmers. 

Consider  the  first  question:  who  profited? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  1973  was  a  good 
year  for  farm  tocome.  especially  for  grato 
and  livestock  farmers.  As  it  turns  out,  ad- 
mtolstration  puMlclsts  were  a  bit  overzealous 
in  their  Initial  claims  for  farm  income  and 
tbey  had  to  revise  tbetr  early  figures  down- 
ward by  $2  bllUon.  And  there  is  considerable 
doubt  that  aU  of  tbe  CM  bUllcm  farmers  sup- 
posedly earned  actu&Uy  ended  up  on  the 
faim,  stoce  a  good  many  ctu-porate  proces- 
sors and  marketera  of  aueh  conunoditles  as 
eggs  and  poultry  get  counted  as  "fanners." 
These  quibbles  aside,  however.  1978  was  not 
a  bad  year  to  have  been  a  farmer. 

But  It  was  not  the  kind  of  ye*r  that  war- 
rants betog  singled  out  to  a  Presidential 
press  ccmference.  Even  with  the  record  In- 
come levels  of  1973.  farmers  received  only 
40  cents  of  tbe  consumer's  food  doUar.  The 
rest  went  to  the  corporate  middlemen  that 
process,  market  and  retaU  food.  Nor  does 
every  farmer  to  America  draw  46  cents  every 
time  a  coasumer  lays  down  a  dollar;  most 
farmers  never  see  thai  kind  of  ratio. 

For  an  example,  the  chicken  for  which 
yon  pay  $1.50  pays  the  chicken  farmer  6 
cents.  USDA  statistics  show  that  a  can  of 
peaches  cost  consumeis  41  cents  last  y«ar, 
but  tbe  peach  farmer  got  only  7  cents  of  it. 
You  sp>ent  28  cents  for  a  loaf  of  white  bread, 
but  only  4  eents  trlckJed  back  to  tbe  wheat 
farmer.  A  head  of  lettuce  oast  42  cents  at  the 
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■upermarket,  but  paid  only  4  cents  to  the 
farmer. 

PROCESSORS'    PROFITS  UP 

At  a  tune  of  skjrrocketlng  food  prices  and 
consumer  dlsgruntlement,  the  President 
pointed  to  fanners,  without  bothering  to 
mention  that  food  corporations  were  enjoy- 
ing even  better  times.  Far  from  flattered, 
farmers  felt  picked  on.  Cattle  ranchers  are 
said  to  have  done  especially  well  in  1973,  but 
none  did  anywhere  near  as  well  as  such  cor- 
porate cowboys  as  Iowa  Beef  Processors,  with 
a  66  per  cent  profit  Increase  last  year,  or 
American  Beef  Packers,  with  a  288  per  cent 
profit  Increase.  Food  processors  grumbled  all 
last  year  about  government  price  controls, 
but  their  1973  profit  figures  suggest  that  they 
grumbled  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  For  ex- 
ample, the  big  canners  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables did  much  better  than  the  farmers 
who  grow  them  with  such  firms  as  Del 
Monte  taking  a  35  per  cent  profit  Increase 
In  1973,  Campbell  soup  23  per  cent  and  Cas- 
tle &  Cook  (Dole)   up  52  per  cent. 

The  May  4  Issue  of  Business  Week  offered 
another  Interesting  Insight  Into  how  the 
chips  actually  feU  last  year.  In  a  listing 
of  salary  Increases  for  corporate  executives, 
the  food  indiistry  was  found  to  be  very  gen- 
erous. Pood  firms  and  government  officials  are 
quick  to  point  to  rising  labor  costs  as  an 
inflationary  vUlaln  and  a  drain  on  corpo- 
rato  profit  margins  but  they  do  not  draw 
attention  to  inflationary  Jxmips  In  executive 
salaries.  In  1973,  food  Industry  workers  had 
wage  increases  of  6  per  cent.  Up  In  the  execu- 
tive suites  of  food  corporations,  however, 
there  was  much  less  restraint. 

Food  manufacturing  firms  ranked  ninth 
out  of  32  tadustrles  stu-veyed  by  Business 
Week,  boosting  the  pay  of  their  top  execu- 
tives by  an  average  of  17.7  per  cent.  For  ex- 
ample, whUe  consumers  were  being  advised 
by  government  and  Industry  to  switch  from 
beef  to  beans,  Kraftco  increased  the  salary 
of  Its  board  chairman  from  $264,000  to  $321,- 
000.  Consiuners  ultimately  get  to  pay  for 
Kraftco's  Internal  largesse.  Grocery  chain 
executives  ranked  fourth  in  Business  Week's 
listing,  taking  home  a  24.3  per  cent  pay  In- 
crease. Safeway,  which  complained  all  last 
year  that  Its  profit  margins  were  paper 
thin,  scraped  up  an  extra  $16,000  to  round 
ofl  Its  chairman's  salary  at  $200,000  a  year. 
Noting  that  these  corporate  executives  now 
claim  to  be  feeling  the  "pinch"  of  Inflation, 
Business  Week  reports  that  their  pay  levels 
can  be  expected  "to  take  another  big  Jump 
with  the  expiration  of  controls." 

rARM   PRICES   DOWN 

Grocery  shoppers  undoubtedly  are  puzzled 
over  the  phenomenon  of  the  "disappearing 
price  drop"  in  our  food  economy.  Since  Sep- 
tember, 1973.  the  news  media  have  been  re- 
porting each  month  that  the  farm  value  of 
food  has  been  falling.  But  that  price  drop 
on  the  farm  has  not  made  its  way  into  the 
supermarkets.  Farm  prices  fizzled  16  per  cent 
from  August  to  December  of  last  year  but 
supermarket  prices  remained  sizzling  hot. 
Even  as  President  NUon  was  making  his  re- 
mark about  the  good  fortunes  of  American 
farmers,  the  price  they  were  being  paid  was 
falling  for  the  sixth  straight  month,  whUe 
the  price  charged  to  constuners  actually  was 
rising. 

Not  only  did  food  firms  pass  all  of  the 
farmers'  1973  Increase  right  through  to  the 
beleaguered  consvuner,  but  they  also  attached 
a  sizable  markup  of  their  own.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  reported  on  March 
8  that  food  middlemen  increased  their  take 
from  consumers  by  6.6  per  cent  in  1973.  That 
Is  an  Increase  exceeded  only  once  (in  1970) 
In  the  last  20  years.  And  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  these  firms  will  In- 
crease their  share  in  1974  at  a  rate  that  "may 
be  more  than  double  the  1973  increase."  What 
that  means  Is  that  consumers  will  pay  much 
more  for  food  this  year  and  much  less  of  what 
they  pay  will  go  to  farmers. 


In  1973,  the  farmer  was  averaging  46  cents 
of  the  food  dollar.  By  May,  1974,  that  already 
had  fallen  to  42  cents,  the  samfc  level  It  was 
prior  to  the  boom  of  1973.  And|  the  farmer's 
share  Is  expected  to  fall  even Imore  during 
this  year.  The  retail  price  of  fpod  Is  hardly 


Lve  suggested 
•rs  are  widen- 
by  manlpvUat- 


keepl'ng  pace.  A  Department  d£  Agriculture 
report  shows  that  the  price  if  bread  rose 
from  January  to  April  by  two  cebts,  whUe  the 
farm  value  of  bread  ingredients  fell  by  two 
cents.  That  is  four  extra  pennies  picked  up 
by  middlemen  every  time  a  loaf  of  bread  Is 
bought.  I 

Not  only  are  middlemen  falling  to  pass 
along  cheaper  farm  prices,  buli  some  appear 
also  to  be  holding  back  on  sujpUes  of  farm 
goods.  For   example,   Beps.  Frknk  Denholm 
(D.-S.D.),  Thomas  P.  O'NeUl,  fr.   (D.-Mass.) 
and  Lester  Wolff    (D.-N.Y.) 
that  meat  packers  and  procei 
Uig  their  profit  margins  today 
ing  available  supplies  of  meat. 

The  congressmen  took  a  loo>  at  the  meat 
Indvistry's  cold  storage  inventories  In  May 
and  found  an  astounding  ampunt  of  meat 
being  packed  away  m  corporate  warehouses. 
Department  of  Agriculture  ^gures  showed 
that  cold  storage  of  beef  by  tl^e  packers  and 
processors  Is  33  per  cent  above  last  year,  pork 
stocks  are  43  per  cent  greater  and  poultry 
storage  Is  up  by  87  per  cent.  Denholm  charged 
that  this  storage  "clearly  plrat«s  the  prices  of 
consumers  and  producers  allte."  By  storing 
meat,  the  corporations  can  artificially  de- 
crease supplies  In  supermarkets,  thus  keep- 
ing consumer  prices  high.  Slmultaneotisly, 
the  record  inventories  decrease  Industry  de- 
mand, thus  dampening  prlcei  paid  to  meat 

During  April,  farm  prices  Overall  fell  an- 
other 4  per  cent,  with  the  prlop  of  cattle  fall- 
ing from  39  to  37  cents  a  potind,  hogs  down 
from  31  to  26  cents  a  poun<l.  wheat  down 
from  $3.98  a  bushel  to  $3.5^,  cotton  down 
from  58  to  49  cenU  a  poxmd  end  eggs  down 
from  50  to  42  cents  a  dozen. 

STEIN'S    STATXMEItT 


food  firms  in  1973  would  not  be 

but  the  dominant  firms  had  "a 

member,"  as  Business  Week  put  I 

USDA  task  force  on  food  marketli  ig  costs  re 

ported  this  month  that  the  prollts  of  food 

middlemen   In   1973   "probably"      '"    ""      "• 
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A  remark  In  May  by  Herbert  Stein,  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Coun«U  of  Economic 
Advisors,  is  depressing  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers alike.  He  said,  "The  Reclines  in  farm 
product  prices  are  likely  to  be  reflected  In 
much  smaller  increases  In  retaU  food  prices 
than  occurred  In  the  first  qfiarter  of  1974" 
(emphasis  supplied).  Onlyj  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America  and  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains  can  appreciate 
the  logic  of  that.  J 

In  fact,  that  is  the  kind  ollloglc  that  food 
middlemen  can  carry  to  the  bank.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  said  in  its  May 
31  agricultural  letter  that  "tile  avaUable  evi- 
dence suggests  that  higher  profits  have  con- 
tributed to  the  widening  farm-to-retail  price 
spreads."  That  conclusion  Is  supported  by 
Business  Week  magazine  flgujes  showing  that 
In  the  first  three  months  at  this  year  the 
largest  food  retailers  had  profits  that  were 
59  per  cent  higher  than  a  i  year  ago,  even 
though  their  sales  were  up  Just  14  per  cent. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  clouds  the 
issue  of  high  middleman  proBts  by  reporting 
figures  that  encompass  all  food  firms,  the 
smaU  with  the  giant.  There,  are  32,000  food 
manufacturing  firms  in  America,  but  Just  a 
handful  of  those  sell  nearly  all  the  food  and 
control  the  industry.  In  Mafr  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Con^lttee,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  Di^  Russell  Parker 
noted  that  "the  50  largest  ;[food  manufac- 
turers]  controlled  50  per  c^nt  of  assets  of 
1964,  they  accounted  for  61  p^r  cent  of  profits 
and  nearly  90  per  cent  of  television  advertis- 
ing." According  to  Dr.  Parker  and  other  au- 
thorities, this  level  of  induslty  concentration 
is  Increasing  steadUy.  Thes«  are  the  brand- 
name   giants,   powerfully   situated   between 
millions    of    farmers    and    millions    of   con- 
sumers, and  they  are  fast  Oecomlng  the  de- 
cisive force  in  the  American  food  economy. 
The  average  profit  Increase  for  all  32,000 


the  1972  total  of  $3.4  billion.  Bvt  the  task 
force  need  have  no  doubt  about  the  largest 
firms.  Analyzing  the  66  largest  fKXl  proces- 
sors. Business  Week  reported  in  aarch  that 
their  profits  averaged  17  per  cent  1  ligher  than 
in  1972.  The  profits  of  those  66  Im  ustry  lead- 
ers were  more  than  $1.8  bUlion,  wl  Ich  is  more 
than  half  the  Industry's  total  f  )r  the  pre- 
vious year.  , 

To  a  significant  degree,  this  le'  el  of  profit 
Is  the  result  of  monopoly  power  In  the  food 
industry. 

Dr.  WUUam  Shepherd,  a  leadin  g  authority 
on  market  concentration,  repor  s  that  the 
food  Industry  falls  well  within  th0  category  of 
"tight  oligopoly,"  with  the  average  four-firm 
concentration  within  the  Industry  being  55 
per  cent.  In  many  food  lines,  shalred  monop- 
olies exert  much  greater  control,  dor  example, 
91  per  cent  of  all  breakfast  cereal  Is  sold  by 
four  firms  (Kellogg,  General  MBls,  General 
Foods  and  Quaker).  Three  flrma  (Dole,  Del 
Monte  and  United  Brands)  sell  81  per  cent  of 
all  bananas  In  this  country.  Gerber  alone  sells 
60  per  cent  of  all  baby  food  anq  Campbell's 
sells  90  per  cent  of  all  soup. 

The  same  high  levels  of  concenkratlon  exist 
in  food  retailing,  with  more  than  half  the 
cities  In  the  country  being  dominated  by  four 
or  fewer  chains.  In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area, 
for  example,  Safeway.  Giant,  Grand  Union 
and  A  &  P  control  72  per  cent  of  the  grocery 
market.  Nationally,  one-third  ofl  all  the  con- 
venience grocery  stores  are  owned  by  South- 
land Corp.,  parent  of  the  7-11  dhain. 

PRODUCTION    COSTS 

There  Is  another  harsh  ecodomlc  reality 
that  Is  squeezing  farmers  and  cbuslng  them 
to  think  anew  about  the  advice  of  old-time 
populist  leader,  Mary  E.  Lease  1  "Raise  less 
corn  and  more  hell."  That  reaU^y  Is  the  rise 
in  farm  production  costs. 

Not  much  of  what  the  farr 
in  his  pockets,  for  be  has  a  me 
pay.  As  farmers  move  into 
months,  they  are  massively  pea 
cost  of  their  production  supplies  has  In- 
creased about  as  rapidly  as  the  plummeting 
of  farm  prices.  In  March  alone^  farm  prices 
fell  44.4  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  farm  in- 
puts Increased  2.2  per  cent.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  predicts  that  ifarmers'  ex- 
penses in  1974  wiU  be  "more  tUan  $9  billion 
above  last  year."  I 

A  corn  farmer  in  Iowa  told  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  fertilizer  prices  thl^  year  40  per 
cent  higher  than  last,  of  diesfl  fuel  prices 
doubling  since  last  year  and  |of  corn  seed 
that  has  gone  from  $25  a  bu«hel  to  $37  a 
bushel.  The  cost  of  new  machinery  has  gone 
out  of  sight,  and  repair  of  old  j  machinery  Is 
about  as  costly — as  this  com  llarmer  put  it, 
"You  don't  need  too  big  a  truckj  to  haxU  away 
$500  in  parts."  He  Is  having  to  Bhell  out  this 
kind  of  money  now,  while  thel  price  he  can 
expect  for  his  com  already  has!  tumbled  this 


er  gets  stays 
of  biUs  to 

fche  Biunmer 
Jstic.  The 


year  from  $3.25  a  bushel  to  $2.(7. 

At   work   here   Is   the   other   Jaw 
corporate    vise    that    Is    squeezing 


higher   food 
made  on  the 


farmers  and  contributing  to 
prices.  There  may  be  a  profit 
farm  in  1974,  but  there  will  be  much  more 
profit  made  ofl  the  farmer.  Here's  a  sample 
of  profit  increases  farm  suppliers  already 
have  had  In  the  first  quarter  o  r  this  year 
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l^oflt 
irufease 
International  Harvester 

Stauffer  Chemical 

Occidental  Petrc^eum.. 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Pfizer 


of  the 
family 


133 
66 

718 
19 
33 


Salet 
increase 
16 
31 
96 
17 
36 


Source:  Business  Week,  May  11,  1974  "Sur- 
vey of  Corporate  Performance:  First  Quarter 
1974,"  pp.  70-90. 

To  put  these  profits  Into  perspective,  the 
average  profit-increase  in  all  Industries  in 
this  first  quarter  was  16  percent.  And  again, 
these  profits  can  be  traced,  to  the  existence 
of  monopoly  power  within  the  industries. 
For  example.  Dr.  Shepherd  reports  that  the 
four  leading  farm  machinery  firms  hold  70 
per  cent  of  the  relevant  market.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  staff  found  in  1972  that 
farmers  were  overcharged  $251  million  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  monopoly  power 
In  the  farm  machinery  industry.  The  four- 
firm  concentration  ratio  in  the  chemical  in- 
dustry is  71  per  cent;  in  petroleum  refining, 
65  per  cent,  and  In  tires,  71  per  cent. 

The  general  public,  the  Congress  and  the 
press  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  rise 
of  corporate  power  in  the  food  economy.  It 
is  time  to  notice,  for  not  only  has  that  power 
become  significant,  it  already  has  become  the 
single,  most  dominant  factor  affecting  the 
food  supply. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  long  run  to  lower 
food  prices,  to  raise  farm  income  and  to  as- 
sure a  steady  supply  of  nutritious  food  with- 
out dealing  directly  with  the  shifting  struc- 
ture of  the  food  economy.  Both  as  suppliers 
of  Inputs  to  farmers  and  as  buyers  of  raw 
commodities  from  them,  corporations  have 
become  the  determining  force  in  the  farm- 
er's business.  As  manufacturers,  advertisers 
and  retailers  of  food,  corporations  have  be- 
come the  decisive  force  in  the  quality,  choice 
and  price  of  food  available  to  the  shopper. 

As  a  minimal  first  step  toward  keeping 
corporate  food  power  in  check,  the  coun- 
try's antitrust  apparatus  ought  to  be  focused 
on  food.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shows  some  hopeful  signs  that  it  might  be 
listening  to  consumer  and  farmer  complaints 
on  food  issues.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, Lewis  A.  Engman,  has  announced 
creation  of  a  special  task  force  of  lawyers 
within  FTC's  enforcement  branch  to  develop 
and  implement  a  program  of  antitrust  action 
directed  at  the  food  industry.  Whether 
Chairman  Engman 's  highly-touted  "National 
Pood  Plan"  will  be  more  than  window  dress- 
ing is  questioned  by  several  consumer  and 
farmer  organizations,  but  at  this  point  they 
are  grateful  for  any  official  response  tossed 
their  way. 

Also  encouraging  are  signs  that  at  least  a 
few  congressmen  are  waking  up  to  the  cor- 
porate presence  and  beginning  to  probe  for 
some  answers.  Within  the  last  six  months, 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  have  con- 
ducted public  hearings  on  the  role  of  cor- 
porate middlemen  in  the  food  economy.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  Antitrtist  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  and  the  Senate's  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  have 
shown  an  interest  in  corporate  activities  that 
affect  farmers  and  consumers. 

These  are  halting,  first  steps,  but  they 
are  important.  Old  perceptions  of  food  power, 
based  on  the  idea  of  independent  farmers 
responding  to  sovereign  consumers,  no 
longer  are  valid.  Increasingly,  corporations 
are  the  decisive  force  at  both  ends  of  the 
food  chain.  That  fundamental  shift  In  power 
Is  too  Important  a  matter  to  be  left  to 
USDA  and  corporate  executives. 

The  most  lasting  and  significant  impact 
of  1973 's  skyrocketing  food  prices  may  well 
be  the  wide  public  attention  that  the  Jolt 
of  those  prices  attracted  to  food  economics. 
The  food  issue  will  abate  somewhat  in  in- 
tensity, but  it  will  not  go  away,  and  neither 
will  public  attention.  The  food  Indxistry 
can  expect  much  more  scrutiny  In  the 
months  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  MUNSON 
DONNELLY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  take  a  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  great  and  dedi- 
cated teachers  in  the  city  of  Warwick, 
R.I.,  on  the  occasion  of  her  retirement 
after  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as 
an  educator.  I  rise  to  honor  Mrs.  Mary 
Munson  Donnelly,  to  extend  to  her  my 
humble  thank  you  and  to  express  on  be- 
half of  the  citizens  of  Warwick,  their 
most  heartfelt  and  everlasting  gratitude 
for  her  lifetime  of  selfless  devotion  to  the 
youth  of  the  city.  But  I  recognize,  and  I 
sun  sure  my  fellow  Rhode  Islanders  rec- 
ognize, that  it  is  impossible  to  adequately 
thank  Mrs.  Donnelly.  In  a  time  when  too 
many  of  us  look  for  the  easy  way  out, 
Mrs.  Donnelly  was  unceasingly  reaching 
for  excellence  and  always  giving  her  stu- 
dents her  very  best.  In  a  time  when  too 
many  of  us  have  become  cynical,  Mrs. 
Donnelly's  idealism  was  a  shining  exam- 
ple to  her  pupils.  Mrs.  Donnelly  is  the 
kind  of  teacher  that  Rhode  Island  and 
America  needs. 

Today,  June  17,  1974,  Mary  Munson 
Donnelly  will  retire  after  33  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  Warwick  School 
Department.  Her  career  includes  social 
studies  and  guidance  teaching,  and  ad- 
ministrative duties  as  guidance  depart- 
ment chairman  at  the  Samuel  Gorton 
Junior  High  School  in  Warwick.  During 
the  past  5  years  she  has  directed  Federal 
program  compensatory  education  efforts 
in  our  city  in  an  outstandingly  success- 
ful manner.  Mrs.  Donnelly's  untiring  ef- 
forts to  instill  the  Ideals  of  American 
democracy  in  thousands  of  youth  in  our 
city  deserve  commendation.  Her  own  per- 
sonal qualities  of  forthright  integrity 
blended  with  a  humanitarian  warmth 
toward  those  who  know  her,  lend  them- 
selves to  a  portrait  of  womanly  grace.  We 
shall  miss  her  sense  of  humor,  wise  coun-' 
sel,  Yankee  wisdom,  and  Irish  charm. 

May  the  years  ahead  be  blessed  by 
health  and  happiness  for  both  her  and 
her  husband. 


FOREIGN  AID:    A  TALE  OF 
GENEROSITY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  Jack 
Anderson  recently  wrote  an  excellent 
article  on  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program. 
With  the  request  from  the  administra- 
tion for  another  $5.2  billion  in  foreign 
aid  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  I  think  it 
would  be  most  beneficial  for  each  of  us 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  past 
history  and  the  effect  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program  of  the  last  three  decades. 

Mr.  Anderson  presents  an  interesting 
report  on  the  fate  of  the  $164  billion  al- 
ready expended  for  U.S.  foreign  aid.  Un- 
fortunately, the  story  is  a  dismal  one.  In 
spite  of  our  continuing  failures  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  we  have  set  for 
our  foreign  aid  program,  each  adminis- 
tration, year  after  year,  continues  to 
come  to  Congress  for  larger  and  larger 
requests  for  more  foreign  aid  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  It  Is  remarkable,  I  think, 
In  contrast  to  continuing  rumors  of  its 


impending  death,  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams continue  to  grow. 

"^Resourceful  and  rich,  as  a  nation,  we 
have  not  found  a  way  to  make  aid  effec- 
tive, except  to  a  degree  in  fighting  some 
communistic  behemoth.  We  have  made 
a  small  minority  of  people  happy  in  de- 
veloping countries,  but  the  most  obvioios 
result  is  that  U.S.-based  multinational 
corporations  have  become  significantly 
richer  because  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  masses  of  people  in  under- 
developed nations  continue  to  go  himgry, 
poorly  clothed  and  disenchanted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Jack  Anderson 
be  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Aid  :  A  Tale  of  Generosity 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  put  his 
prestige  on  the  line  last  week  to  sell  Con- 
gress on  another  $4.2  billion  foreign  aid  bill. 
This  staggering  outlay  is  "essential,"  he 
pleaded,  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Mideast 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

Maybe  so. 

But  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have 
watched  the  dollars  rain  on  the  Just  and  the 
unjust  alike.  The  foreign  aid  program  has 
produced  the  greatest  financial  fallout  of  all 
time.  We  decided  to  measure  its  dimensions, 
if  we  could,  going  back  to  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  We  interviewed  key  officials,  reviewed 
the  public  record  and  examined  some  classi- 
fied documents. 

Here  are  our  startling  findings: 

Since  1946,  the  American  taxpayers  have 
given  or  loaned  a  mind-boggling  $164  billion 
to  their  neighbors  around  the  world.  We 
traced  economic  payments  to  132  nations 
and  military  aid  to  31  nations.  We  didn't 
bother  to  compute  the  additional  U.S.  mil- 
lions that  were  funneled  to  needy  nations 
through  international  organizations. 

Of  the  $164  billion,  only  a  paltry  $15  bil- 
lion has  been  repaid.  Uncle  Sam  didn't  expect 
to  get  back  $127  billion  which  was  disbursed 
as  outright  gifts.  A  little  more  than  $22  bil- 
lion is  still  on  the  books,  as  unpaid  debts. 

On  the  home  front,  meanwhile,  crime  ran 
rampant,  black  ghettos  were  burned,  drug 
addiction  became  epidemic,  thousands  died 
from  cancer  and  heart  disease.  These  prob- 
lems would  be  less  troublesome  today,  un- 
doubtedly, had  they  received  the  same  at- 
tention we  gave  foreign  nations. 

The  United  States  has  supported  opposing 
sides  in  nearly  a  dozen  wars  since  World 
War  II  ended.  Uncle  Sam  aided  both  sides, 
for  example,  when  Nicaragua  invaded  Costa 
Rica  in  1955;  when  Hondursis  and  Nicaragua 
batt.ed  over  their  borders  In  1957;  when  Mo- 
rocco and  Spain  fought  over  Spanish  Morocco 
in  1958;  when  France  and  Tunisia  collided 
during  the  1961  Blzerta  Crisis;  when  India 
Invaded  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Ooa  in 
1962;  and  when  Indonesia  invaded  Malaysia 
during  the  early  19608. 

The  Pentagon  gave  massive  doses  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  India  and  Pakistan,  whose  armies 
used  U.S.  weapons  to  fire  at  one  another  in 
1965.  American  military  assistance  went  to 
both  Arabs  and  Israelis  before  they  clashed 
in  1967  and  again  in  1973;  to  India  and  Pakis- 
tan before  the  1971  Bangladesh  war;  and  to 
both  El  Salvador  and  Honduras  during  their 
"soccer  war"  of  1969. 

For  aU  the  talk  of  rapprochement,  the 
Cold  War  has  scarcely  subsided.  Most  na- 
tions still  receive  military  assistance  from 
either  the  United  States,  Russia  or  China. 
This  is  frankly  described  by  Pentagon  peo- 
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pie  as  part  of  the  world  power  play.  Or  as 
one  expert  put  It,  "we  want  to  win  friends 
and  Influence  i)eople."  Claaslfled  documents 
refer  to  military  aid  as  necessary  for  VS. 
security. 

American  aid  bolsters  some  of  the  world's 
most  repressive  governments.  By  our  count, 
at  least  34  military  and  civilian  dictator- 
ships in  Africa,  Europe,  Latin  America,  Mid- 
east and  Par  East  are  on  the  U.S.  welfare  list. 
It  is  practically  Impossible  to  compute  the 
total  aid  dictatorships  have  received,  as  they 
have  risen  and  fallen,  over  the  past  28  years. 
But  during  the  last  four  years  alone,  accord- 
ing to  our  calculations,  VS.  taxpayers  have 
shelled  out  $2.0  billion  in  support  of  dic- 
tators. This  doesn't  Include  the  $11.4  billion 
that  has  gone  to  the  military  governments  of 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Thailand 
since  1970. 

Uganda's  madman  dictator.  Gen.  Idl  Amln, 
has  expelled  Americans,  detained  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  sent  insulting  tele- 
grams to  President  Nixon.  The  United  States 
has  shovra  its  annoyance  by  refusing  to  send 
an  ambassador  to  Uganda. 

But  the  United  States  would  never  do  any- 
thing so  drastic,  apparently,  as  to  halt  for- 
eign aid.  Gen.  Amln  went  on  collecting  $5.7 
million  in  grants  and  loans  in  1972  and  an- 
other $1.6  million  in  1973. 

The  United  States  Is  still  pumping  millions. 
Incredibly,  Into  the  oll-rlch  countries  which 
have  shown  their  gratitude  by  soalcing  their 
American  customers  through  inflated  oil 
prices.  Excluding  Russia  and  Canada,  which 
got  no  foreign  aid.  the  top  nine  petroleum- 
producing  countries  have  collected  $5.6  bil- 
lion from  the  UJS.  Treasury  since  1946. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  received  $327  million  In 
loans  and  grants,  of  which  King  Faisal  still 
owes  Washington  $50  million.  Iran  has  re- 
ceived a  staggering  $2.1  bUllon  In  American 
aid  during  the  postwar  years.  Yet  the  Shah, 
afloat  in  a  sea  of  palaces,  jewels  and  cash,  has 
an  outstanding  debt  of  $230  million. 

Millions  of  American  aid  dollars  have  been 
Tised,  not  to  feed  the  poor,  heal  the  sick  and 
arm  the  troops,  but  to  line  the  pockets  of 
the  privileged,  potentates  and  petty  dictators. 
In  South  Vietnam  alone,  officials  estimate, 
hundreds  of  American-made  millionaires  are 
still  stufBng  greenbacks  in  their  secret  Swiss 
bank  accounts. 

"Certainly  more  than  a  few  (Saigon)  sub- 
jects are  millionaires,"  reported  an  Independ- 
ent research  group,  and  "there  are  probably 
several  hundred"  who  together  could  pay  the 
Saigon  government's  bills  "each  year  for  a 
decade  hence." 

Countless  more  millions  have  gurgled  down 
the  drain  as  a  result  of  bureaucratic  misman- 
agement. Over  the  years,  aid  officials  have 
given  refrigerators  to  Eskimos;  built  a  saw- 
mill IH  Iran,  where  the  only  available  lum- 
ber, teak.  Is  too  hard  to  cut  with  it;  shipped 
thousands  of  tubes  of  toothpaste  to  Cam- 
bodia, a  nation  without  toothbrushes. 

America's  unprecedented  generosity  has 
brought  more  grumbling  than  gratitude.  Our 
Latin  American  neighbors  have  received  $13.6 
billion,  yet  they  constantly  complain  that 
Uncle  Sam  neglects  them. 

The  Arabs  have  raised  a  howl  over  U.S.  sup- 
port of  Israel.  The  truth  Is  that  Israel  has 
received  $2.7  bUllon  In  American  aid  while 
her  Arab  enemies  have  collected  $2.9  bUllon. 
The  Europesui  countries,  which  the  United 
States  rescued  from  the  ashes  of  war  with  the 
Marshall  Plan,  have  gotten  $38  billion  since 
World  War  n.  The  French,  eternally  looking 
down  their  noees  upon  Washington,  received 
$8.3  bUllon. 

Some  of  the  worst  deadbeats  are  also  some 
of  the  most  solvent.  Austria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Ireland  and  Por- 
tugal, combined,  owe  the  United  States  $91.5 
million.  They  weren't  even  asked  to  pay  back 
a  whopping  $2.4  billion  In  outright  grants. 
England  stUl  owes  the  United  States  over  $1.6 
billion,  was  never  asked  to  repay  $4.5  bUllon. 


The  American  people  have  b<  en  the  most 
generous  in  history,  but  they  i  alght  be  ex- 
cused If  they  should  now  ast  themselves 
whether  It  was  worth  It. 
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has  remained  forcibly  annexed  to  Mos- 
cow— its  people  suffering  religious  and 
political  persecution  and  denii  of  basic 
human  rights. 
Here  in  the  Congress,  yea! 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVl  NTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  P  esident,  as 
Americans  we  are  committeq  to  preserv- 
ing the  inalienable  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. If  we  are  to  retain  our  position  as  a 
champion  of  humanitarian  causes,  we 
must  protect  the  most  basic  <  f  all  human 
rights,  the  right  of  every  pi  rson  to  live 
without  the  threat  of  an  unnatural 
death.  Only  by  ratifying  tie  Genocide 
Convention  can  the  United  I  tates  take  a 
step  toward  building  a  structure  of  in- 
ternational law  based  on  res  pect  for  hu- 
man dignity. 

The  Genocide  Treaty.  sii  ned  in  De- 
cember 1948  by  a  U.N.  Asse  nbly  vote  of 
55  to  0,  represents  the  comi^ltment  of  a 
group  of  nations  to  a  common  ideal  of 
justice.  By  failing  to  ratify  this  treaty, 
the  United  States  evidence!  a  slacken- 
ing in  moral  leadership  wliich  is  ques- 
tioned by  our  allies  and  applauded  by 
our  enemies.  The  United  States  is  not 
being  consistent  with  its  txadition  of  in- 
dividual freedom  smd  decency  and  mo- 
rality in  the  treatment  of  f  very  human 
being.  As  stated  in  the  report  by  the 
Section  of  Individual  Rights  fend  Respon- 
sibilities: I 

The  United  States,  which  I  was  founded 
on  the  basis  of  protest  againit  goveriunen- 
tal  excesses,  and  which  grew! great  in  sub- 
stantial measure  because  Itlwas  a  haven 
and  the  hope  for  oppressed  persons  every- 
where, should  be  in  the  lead!  In  joining  In 
the  declaration  of  revulsion  |  at  the  orga- 
nized effmt  to  eliminate  a  whdie  people  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  and  of  determination 
that  such  an  eSort  shall  not  be  undertaken 
ever  again.  I 

If  our  country  ratifies  tms  treaty,  in- 
terest among  other  nations  to  add  their 
signatures  may  be  revitalized.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  without  iurther  delay 
and  support  the  effort  tp  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


in  and 

the  res- 

■to   no 


year  out,  we  have  spoken  foij 
toration  of  Lithuanian  liber 
&.vfl,il 

Today  there  is  a  fresh  oifcortunity 
to  speak  up  for  international  justice.  Now 
Russia  has  an  ax  to  grind.  Moaiow  seeks 
a  most-favored-nation  status  flrom  us. 

Let  us  have  Lithuanian  liberliy  in  mind 
when  we  discuss  detente  with  tjbe  Krem- 
lin. Let  any  European  security  confer- 
ence understand  America's  diesire  and 
demand  for  Lithuanian  indepemdence. 

Here  in  mid-June  of  1974  the  con- 
science of  America  and  our  aflectlon  for 
and  appreciation  of  the  sons  ai  id  daugh- 
ters of  Lithuania  who  are  now  our  fel- 
low Americans  all  impel  us  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  captive  nations,  to  help 
them  get  free,  as  we  helped  Russia  to 
avoid  the  catastrophe  of  being  a  captive 
of  Hitler. 

It  seems  an  Ideal  time  tb  dissolve 
hatreds,  injustice,  and  the  se^ds  of  war 
everywhere. 

The  world  will  be  better  anti  brighter 
to  see  brave  Lithuania  free  agi  iln. 


REGARDING    LITHUANIAN    INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pr*ident,  hiter- 
national  treaties  are  makJkig  the  head- 
lines today.  We  are  cementing  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  of  |the  world— to 
the  end  that  fair  treatment— justifiable 
borders — lasting  peace  maj  result. 

When  we  have  paid  our  respects  to 
the  Middle  East,  we  will  be  on  our  way 
to  Moscow.  I 

In  Rhode  Island  we  win  be  thinking 
back  some  30  years  when  o|ir  ships,  laden 
with  munitions  and  weajpons  of  war, 
were  on  their  "way  to  Moscow."  We  saw 
those  ships  leave  our  port*  for  the  dan- 
gerous voyage — and  we  saw  them  help  to 
turn  back  the  tremendous  war  machine 
of  Russia's  former  ally— mtler. 

In  the  wake  of  World  war  n  we  saw 
the  rise  to  freedom  and  iniiependence  of 
small  nations  all  over  th»  world. 

But  not  for  Lithuania.    J 

Briefly  independent  aft^r  World  War 
I,  Lithuania  was  despoiled  of  its  free- 
dom by  Moscow.  We  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect its  freedom  after  World  War  n.  It 


SENATOR  NELSON  1 ESTIFIES 
AGAINST  WARRANTLESS  SUR- 
VEILLANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prdsident,  on 
May  9  my  colleague  the  gentl^an  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Gaylord  Nebson,  testi- 
fied before  three  Senate  subcommittees 
investigating  the  Government's  use  of 
wiretaps  and  other  electronic  surveil- 
lances without  a  court  warrant  In  so- 
called  "national  security"  casfes.  Senator 
Nelson  argued  forcefully  th^t  the  use 
of  warrantless  surveillanceai  for  "na- 
tional security"  or  other  reasons  is  im- 
constitutional.  To  demonstrate  the 
dangers  of  such  warrantless  surveil- 
lances, he  cited  numerous  eKamples  of 
how  the  Government  has  used  them  to 
spy  on  individuals  who  had  not  violated 
any  law  and  whose  activities  did  not 
endanger  national  security. 

Senator  Nelson  has  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  all  warrantless  wiretaps 
and  other  electronic  survefllances  for 
"national  security"  reasons  dt  any  other 
purpose.  In  his  testimony  tfie  Senator 
explained  how  this  proposal  would  in- 
sure respect  for  the  individual  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Nelson's  testi- 
mony on  this  pending  legislation  deals 
with  fundamental  issues  no^?  confront- 
ing Congress  and  the  American  people. 
I  believe  that  every  Member  pf  Congress 
will  find  his  arguments  infoimative  and 
convincing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  t  lat  the  text 
of  Senator  Nelson's  testimon  |r  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Senatob  Oatlqrd  Nelsok 
Approximately  30  years  ago  Si  ipreme  Court 
Justice    Felix    Frankfurter    observed    that 
"The  history  of  liberty  has  lari  ;ely  been  tha 
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history  of  observance  of  procedural  safe- 
guards." 

None  of  us,  least  of  all  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, can  afford  to  Ignore  that  declaration 
today.  For  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings, 
investigations  by  periodicals  as  weU  as  other 
congressional  conunittees,  and  now  the  tran- 
scripts of  White  House  conversations,  have 
exposed  in  shocking  detaU  the  government's 
steady  encroachment  on  Individual  liberty. 
The  government  wiretaps  telephones.  Installs 
electronic  bugs,  and  spies  on  the  activities  of 
law-abiding  citizens — with  little  or  no  con- 
cern for  the  Individual's  right  to  privacy  and 
other  constitutional  liberties. 

This  government  snooping  presents  a 
fundamental  danger  to  our  constitutional 
system.  A  society  cannot  remain  free  and 
tolerate  a  government  that  can  invade  an  in- 
dividual's privacy  at  will. 

The  time  has  therefore  come  for  Congress 
to  stop  toying  with  words  and  adopt  pro- 
cedures to  end  the  abuses  of  government 
spying.  Indeed,  action  by  Congress  In  this 
critical  area  Is  long  overdue.  Further  delay 
la  Inexcusable.  Remedial  legislation  should 
include  at  least  two  basic  steps:  first,  a  ban 
on  aU  wiretapping  which  is  not  approved  by 
a  court  order  based  on  probable  cause:  and 
second,  creation  of  a  bi-partisan,  joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  oversee  all  government 
surveillance  activities  so  that  Congress  can 
determine  whether  the  government  Is  com- 
plying with  the  law  and  whether  additional 
legislation  is  needed  to  protect  individual 
freedoms  from  government  snooping. 

The  iirgent  need  for  such  congressional 
action  can  be  appreciated  by  referring  to 
only  a  few  of  the  incidents  exposed  by  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee  and  various 
other  reports : 

On  April  14,  1971,  it  was  revealed  that  the 
FBI  had  conducted  general  surveillance  on 
those  who  participated  In  Earth  Day  cele- 
brations In  1970.  These  celebrations  involved 
tens  of  thousands  of  citizens,  state  governors, 
representatives  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
and  members  of  Congress.  As  the  one  who 
planned  that  first  Earth  Day,  I  cannot  Im- 
agine any  valid  reason  for  syping  on  individ- 
uals exercisln?  their  constitutional  rights 
Of  speech  and  assembly  in  a  peaceable  man- 
ner. There  is  still  no  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  surveillance.  Nor  is  there  any  guar- 
antee It  will  not  be  repeated  in  the  future. 

A  1973  Senate  subcommittee  report  de- 
tailed the  extensive  spying  secretly  con- 
ducted by  1,500  agents  of  the  U.S.  Army  on 
more  than  100,000  civilians  in  the  late  1960's. 
This  surveillance  was  directed  principally  at 
those  suspected  of  engaging  in  political  dis- 
sent. No  one  In  the  Congress  knew  about 
this  spying.  No  one  In  the  executive  branch 
would  accept  responsibility  for  It.  Again, 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  this  sorry  episode 
will  not  be  repeated.  In  fact,  a  Senate  com- 
mittee learned  recently  that  In  the  last  three 
years — after  the  administrtlon  assured  the 
public  that  the  military  would  no  longer 
spy  on  civiUans — the  U.S.  Army  has  main- 
tained numerous  surveillance  operations  on 
civilians  in  the  United  States.  And  an  article 
In  The  New  Republic  magazine  of  March  30, 
1974,  detaUed  the  U.S.  Army's  use  of  wiretaps. 
Infiltrators,  and  other  surveillance  tech- 
niques to  spy  on  American  citizens  living 
abroad  who  supported  the  presidential  can- 
didacy of  George  McGovern.  The  Army's 
spying  was  reportedly  so  extensive  that  It 
even  Intercepted  a  letter  from  a  college  li- 
brarian in  South  Carolina  who  requested 
Information    about    a    German    publication. 

On  December  5,  1973,  Retired  Rear  Ad- 
miral Eugene  LaRocke  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  secret  unit  in  the  Pentagon  which  en- 
gages in  the  same  kind  of  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  White  House  "plumbers". 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee documented  White  Hoiise  efforts  to 
use  confidential  tax  returns  of  thousands  of 


Individuals  to  pry  Into  the  private  affairs  of 
and  harraes  its  "enemies." 

For  many  years  constitutional  authorities 
and  other  citizens  have  repeatedly  expressed 
alarm  over  the  rapidly  expanding  practice 
of  governmental  invasion  of  privacy  by  wire- 
tapping, data  coUection,  and  other  forms  of 
surveUlance.  In  1971  I  Introduced  legislation 
to  establish  a  joint  congressional  committee 
to  control  government  snooping.  Three  yeara 
have  passed  without  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion. In  this  session  of  Congress  I  have  in- 
troduced three  separate  bills  designed  to 
remedy  the  abuses  of  government  spying.  One 
of  these  measures — a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  wiretaps  without  approval  of  a  judicial 
warrant  In  so-caUed  "national  security 
causes" — is  pending  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  is  of  particular  rele- 
vance to  these  Joint  hearings.  Accordingly, 
the  remainder  of  this  testimony  wiU  be  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  that  bill,  entitled 
the  "SurveUlance  Practice  and  Procedures 
Act  of    1973,"   and  related  legislation. 

The  bill  is  a  direct  response  to  abuses  in 
so-called  "national  security"  cases.  Last  May 
It  was  revealed  that  In  1969  the  White  House 
by-passed  established  procedures  and  in- 
stalled wiretaps  on  the  telephones  of  13  gov- 
ernment offilcals  and  four  newspaper  report- 
ers. The  purported  basis  of  these  "taps"  was 
a  concern  that  sensitive  liiformatlon  was 
being  leaked  to  reporters  by  government 
officials.  The  government,  however,  did  not 
obtain  a  judicial  warrant  before  instaUing 
the  taps.  The  government  alone  decided  to 
tap  and  for  how  long. 

Close  scrutiny  of  these  17  sxwveUlances  can 
demonstrate  that  warrantless  wiretaps  for 
so-called  "national  security"  reasons  are 
dangerous  and  quite  clearly,  unconstitu- 
tional. In  these  particular  cases,  no  grand 
jury  was  asked  to  investigate  violations  of 
the  law  arising  from  the  alleged  leaks.  No 
probable  cause  was  established  that  any  of 
the  individuals  involved  had  committed  a 
crime.  None  of  the  Individuals  involved  were 
ever  prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  law. 

In  short,  there  is  no  public  evidence  that 
any  of  the  17  individuals  tapped  violated  the 
law.  Indeed,  subsequent  investigations  have 
shown  that  some  of  the  government  officials 
Involved  did  not  even  have  access  to  sensi- 
tive Information.  It  was  also  learned  that 
two  of  the  taps  were  maintained  long  after 
the  Individuals  Involved  had  left  govern- 
ment service  and  joined  the  presidential 
campaign  staff  of  Senator  Muskle. 

In  one  of  these  latter  cases — that  involv- 
ing Morton  Halperin,  a  former  member  of 
the  National  Security  Council  staff — the  tap 
was  maintained  for  17  months  after  he  left 
government  service.  Between  the  time  the 
tap  was  Initially  approved  and  the  time  it 
was  terminated  21  months  later  there  was 
never  any  review  by  the  government  to  de- 
termine whether  the  tap  was  justified.  Dur- 
ing that  21 -month  period,  every  conversation 
on  Mr.  Halperin's  telephone — hicludlng  those 
of  his  wife,  his  chUdren  and  his  friends — 
was  overheard,  transcribed,  and  then  re- 
portedly transmitted  to  the  White  House. 
The  tapped  conversations  did  not  provide 
any  evidence  that  Mr.  Halperin  was  engaged 
in  any  criminal  activity. 

A  high-ranking  representative  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  recently  testified  before 
a  House  Judiciary  Subconunittee  that  the 
Halperin  tap  does  not  constitute  an  abuse. 
In  support  of  this  bald  assertion,  the  gov- 
ernment official  cited  only  the  President's 
power  to  do  whatever  he  deems  necessary  to 
protect  "national  security." 

The  grave  danger  of  this  explanation  is  ex- 
posed clearly  and  dramatically  in  the  recent- 
ly released  transcripts  of  the  White  House 
conversations.  Spread  throughout  the  White 
House  transcripts  are  conversations  of  the 
President  and  his  staff  on  the  tactic  of  using 
the  claim  of  "national  security"  in  order  to 
conceal  or  justify  lUegal  activities  and  viola- 


tions of  Individual  freedoms  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution.  (See  White  House  tran- 
scripts at  pages  124-25,  155-58.  220-222,  333- 
37,  780-82,  802,  816-17,  883,  1216.) 

Consider,  for  example,  the  conversation 
concerning  the  break-in  of  Daniel  EUsberg's 
psychiatrist's  office  by  the  White  House 
"plumbers."  The  President  himself  has  pub- 
licly acknowledged  that  that  break-in  was 
Ulegal.  When  the  President  is  Informed  of 
the  break-In,  apparently  for  the  first  time, 
on  March  17,  1973,  he  remarks  that  "Ells- 
berg  was  not  our  problem."  (Tr.  158.)  In  a 
later  conversation,  concern  is  expressed  that 
Howard  Hunt  might  confess  to  his  partici- 
pation in  the  break-in  and  expose  White 
House  involvement.  A  question  is  then  raised 
by  the  F>resldent  as  to  how  such  White  House 
Involvement  might  be  explained.  John  Dean 
suggests  that  the  President  "might  put  It 
on  a  national  security  grounds  basis."  The 
President  apparently  accepts  the  suggestion 
and  states,  "National  Security.  We  had  to 
get  information  for  national  security 
grounds."  Dean  subsequently  observes.  "I 
think  we  could  get  by  on  that."   (Tr.  221.) 

Another  example  concerns  warrantless 
wiretaps  which  were  Installed  on  the  tele- 
phones of  Joseph  Kraft  and  other  reporters  in 
the  last  few  years  for  so-called  "national  se- 
curity" reasons.  These  taps  were  discussed 
on  April  16,  1973,  In  a  conversation  between 
the  President  and  John  Dean.  Dean  had  al- 
ready discussed  with  the  prosecutors  his  in- 
volvement in  the  Watergate  cover-up  and  was 
preparing  to  testify  before  the  grand  jury. 
After  advising  Dean  to  teU  the  truth  when 
he  testifies,  the  President  admonishes  Dean 
not  to  testify  about  certain  "electronic  stuff" 
in  the  "leak  area"  which  Involves  "national 
security"  matters.  Apparently,  the  Presi- 
dent's reference  is  to  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping which,  in  his  opinion,  should  not  be 
publicly  disclosed.  The  President  explains 
that  the  electronic  eavesdropping  concerned 
"leaks  from  the  [National  Security  Council  1. 
They  were  In  Kraft  and  others  columns  and 
we  were  trying  to  plug  the  leaks  and  we  had 
to  get  It  done.  .  .  ."  (Tr.  802.).  No  mention 
Is  made  of  the  fact  that  neither  Mr.  Kraft 
nor  the  other  reporters  were  even  suspected 
of  violating  the  law. 

The  President  does  observe  in  passing  that 
the  electronic  eavesdropping  of  the  reporters 
was  not  done  through  the  FBI  but  through 
•private  sources."  (Tr.  802.)  The  identity  of 
these  "private  sources"  Is  not  disclosed.  Nor 
is  there  any  indication  as  to  whether  these 
"private  sources"  had  the  lawful  authority 
to  engage  in  electronic  eavesdropping  for 
"national  security"  reasons  or  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

More  information  is  heeded  before  any- 
one can  render  a  final  judgment  as  to  'vheth- 
er  President  Nixon  sought  to  invoke  "na- 
tional sTOurlty"  to  conceal  or  justify  illegal 
activities.  Whatever  the  final  judgment,  the 
While  House  transcripts  make  one  lact 
abundantly  clear:  President  Nixon,  like  Pres- 
idents before  him,  could  have  invoked  the 
term  "national  security"  to  prevent  the  Con- 
gress, the  courts  and  the  public  from  learn- 
ing about  illegal  wiretaps  and  other  criminal 
activities. 

The  vital  question  is  not  whether  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  innocent  or  guilty  of  wrong- 
doing. It  Is  not  simply  a  question  of  wheth- 
er President  Nixon  should  or  should  not  be 
Impeached.  Rather,  the  matter  concerns  a 
fundamental  deficiency  in  our  political  sys- 
tem which  will  remain  intact  unless  Con- 
gress takes  corrective  action.  If  any  President 
can  Invoke  the  catch-all  phrase,  "national 
security,"  to  violate  the  Individual's  right  to 
privacy  and  other  constitutional  liberties, 
then  the  whole  foundation  of  our  constitu- 
tional system  Is  imperiled. 

In  understanding  this  point,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  use  of  so-called  "na- 
tional security"  taps  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  present  administration.  Democratic 
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and  Republican  administrations  since,  the 
1930  s  have  used  such  taps  to  spy  on  law- 
abiding  individuals.  Information  gathered  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  In  1972  showed  that 
In  one  year  wEorantless  surveUlances  lor  so- 
called  -national  security"  reasons  remained 
operational  for  an  average  period  of  78  to 
20t»  days.  Thatiubcommlttees  report,  as  weU 
as    other   publl?    docxunents,    indicate    that 
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It  should  be  emphasized  tha4  the  Fourth 
Amendment's  protections  applf  to  all  gov- 
ernment searches  and  seizures.  The  language 
of  the  amendment  neither  sUt«  nor  Implies 
an  exception  for  national  seciirity  cases  or 
any  other  circumstance.  i 

In  the  1967  Berger  and  KOts  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Fdurth  Amend- 
ment applies  to  wiretappmg  for  criminal 
purposes.  In  effect,  these  decisions  required 
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standards  for  foreign  powers  and  tielr  agents 
should  thus  be  less  rlgorovts  than  those  re- 
quired for  American  citizens.  This  warrant 
requirement  would  in  no  way  undermine  the 
government's  ability  to  protect  ai  [alnst  for- 
eign attack  or  subversion;  the  government 
wlU  be  able  to  wiretap  foreign  jowers  and 
their  agents  any  time  there  Is  (i  need  for 
such  svirvelllance. 

The  lustlflcatlon  for  this  second  warrant 


r oTh^eVp^bUrd^"^eni:,'''i;m;;trthat     vnn>ofZ^«r-^'^l^^^^  p^^^^rrplX  ^e  government's  desl« 

U^e   the    1930S  ^thousands  Of   ind^vld^^^^^     "^e    gove^^me^t   Jo^^^of^f  ^^^  f^,^  ,     ^  wiretap  shoum  _be  reviewed  ry  a  «^^^^ 


iiave  had  their  telephone  conversations  in- 
tercepted for  so-called  "national  sectu-lty" 
reasons. 

in  view  of  these  facts.  It  is  easy  to  realize 
why  those  sensitive  to  civil  liberties  have  al- 
ways objected  strenuously  to  warrantless 
wiretaps.  Such  taps  enable  the  government 
to  exercise  unchecked  and  unreviewed  pow- 
er over  the  Individual.  There  Is  no  opportu- 
nity for  a  court,  the  Congress,  or  the  public 
to  demonstrate  that  the  taps  are  unreason- 
able. For  this  reason.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  called  them  "dirty 
business."  In  my  view,  such  taps  are  also 
uiiconstltu  tlonal . 

To  understand  the  basis  of  this  opinion  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  the  language  and 
Judicial     Interpretations     of     the     Fourth 


judicl^  'warrant  before  it  c(^ld  InstaU   a 
wiretap  tn  a  criminal  Investigation. 

In  the  1972  Keith  case  thejCourt,  by  an 
8-0  vote,  decided  further  thai  the  govern- 
ment could  not  wiretap  Individuals  without 
a  ludicial  warrant  even  when  tlie  individual  s 
activities  threatened  the  natldn's  "domestic 
security."  Again,  the  Court  mide  clear  that 
wiretaps  must  adhere  to  tfte  safeguards 
delineated  by  the  Fourth  Amabdment: 

"Though  physical  entry  of  tike  home  Is  the 
chief  evil  against  which  the  fording  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  Is  directed,  the  broader 
spirit  now  shields  private  spaech  from  un- 
reasonable svirveiUance."  I  ^^^.h-h 

The  Supreme  Court  has  nit  yet  decided 
whether  the  Fourth  Amendments  protec- 
Uo^  apply  to  cases  Involvlnfthe  activities 


to  Wiretap  should  be  reviewed  ly  a  court. 
There  should  be  no  exceptions.  OtherTv-lse 
the  exceptions  may  be  stretched  x>  sanction 
an  unreasonable  Invasion  of  an  ndivlduals 
privacy— a  situation  which  would  violate  the 
rights   and   liberties   guaranteed   under   our 

Constitution.  

Third  everyone  who  Is  wiretapped,  except 
foreign  agents,  should  be  informed  of  the 
surveillance  within  30  days  after  the  last 
authorized  Interception.  This  procedure 
would  assure  virtually  every  wiretapped 
individual  the  opportunity  to  proMc*  against 
violations  of  his  or  her  constitutional  rights. 
The  disclosure  of  the  wiretap!  should  be 
postponed,  however,  if  the  government 
satisfies  the  court  that  the  persoii  wiretapped 
Is  engaged  In  a  continuing  crlriiinal  enter- 


is  necessary  to  examme   tue  xi»ii6u»6i=   »"-      :.~  „  „r.ni,r  tr,  rases  Involvini*  the  activiiies     i8  engagea  in  a  coui-i"ui"6  »-'"r- —  - — - 
judicial     interpretations     of     the     FouiIJi     ^.V^^^X^^^  ^^e^TLid  tollr  ^ts.  In  the     prise    or    that    disclosure    woulk    endanger 
Amendment.  That  amendment  states  quite     ^^  /°f  ^|^  P°i,^  court  stated  Kpllcltly  that     national  security  Interests  I     _,,   .  .^ 


simply  that 

'The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 
Shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  aflSrmation,  and  particularly  describ- 


national  security  interests.  , 

These  first  three  elements  are  fembodied  in 
the  Surveillance  Practices  and!  Procedures 
Act  A  fourth  element  of  reforrd  U  Included 
m  two  pieces  of  legislation  Introduced  by  me. 
one  of  these  measures— S.J.  Il24— la  now 
pending   before   the    Judiciary  ^  Committee. 


least  once  eacn  yc»r,  i^yi^i'^^-^-"- —  --  - — 
FBI  the  IRS,  and  other  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies  would  be  required  to 
testify  under  oath  about  all  surveillance 
activities  conducted  by  their  respective  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Throu^  this  P«>t«- 
dure  Congress  can  determine  whether  the 
government  Is  complying  fuBy  with  ap- 
plicable laws,  whether  the  courts  are  dU- 
Igent  in  exercising  their  rejlew  respon- 
slbUltles,  and  whether  additional  legislation 
Is  needed  to  protect  individual  privacy  from 
the  abuses  of  government  snopplng. 

In  considering  creation  of  a  congressional 
oversight  committee,   Congresi   should   not 


Keith  else,  the  Court  statedjexp  Icltly  that 
it  did  not  consider  those  situations  where 
American  citizens  have  a  "Mg'^»fl'=»?V~^: 
nectlon"    with    foreign    powjrs    and    their 

"^iSluse  the  Court  has  not  |ruled  on  toese 

issue,  out  upou  pruuauic  v».*^. —J-.-" — -^      ..„ofi«r,ai  KPTurltv"  taos,  the  present  admin-      penamg    oeioro    mc    """"^ZV,^ T'-i   - 

Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ-  ,  °^i°^^^^-SXiis  t^at  It  ^^  ^^''^^  """      ^^   *»"*  proposes  the  esUbl^ment  of   a 

tag  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  l^^^^^ ^^^''^'^AiL^tnB.tlous.  In  a      bipartisan  Joint  Committee  of  I  Congress  to 

or  things  to  be  seized."  '^tlmbTr   1973  lettTr^  ^nator  WiUlam     oversee  national  security  wiretaps  and  all 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  U  clear.  It  September  J^^^^^j  "^be^nate  Foreign     other  government  surveillance  kctlvlties.  At 

Is  designed  to  protect  an  individual's  privacy  F^^brtB^*'  ^i^,?^^    then  Ettomey  Oen-     least  once  each  year,  representatives  of  the 

from  Reasonable  Invasion  by  the  govern-      R«\''*^,'^,^°Xa^*^n  stl^4  that  ttie  ad-     —    --   — -°-  — — tal  de- 

ment.  To  afford  this  protection,  the  amend-  eral  KlUot  K'<=h*^?^^„  "  ,^'t-  install  war- 

S^t  contemplates  that  a  neutral  court-not  '^'^^^^f  ^^,^°f  tg^^f  ^^ic^  cm^n^ 

the  government— wlU  determine  whether  any  rantless  wiretaps  ag^r^tAiae          ^imms. 

^Ih  and  seizure  planned  by  the  govern-  f^^^  domestic  org^^zaUons^^^^^^^               ..^_ 

ment  Is  reasonable.  Otherwise  the  govern-  tratlon  »»«"f7!f^fJf _.**'"    f 

ment  would  be  both  advocate  and  Judge  of  tlonal  ^^^^^jj^.f '/^^Its    apparently 

^"onTn^  not  be  an  hlstorUn  or  a  lawyer  ^tm  "^f.^^^ToS'Tufe  ^^'■ 

to  recognize  that  this  right  of  privacy  Is  "^.^^X.  ^°'*   *  J^^^^  a  r^resentatlve  of 

fundamental  to  our  system  of  democratic  ^l***?  *7°  Sllartment  sta»^  that  at  any 

self-government.   This   right   pla^s   an   ta-  the  Justice  RfP*!^"'/^^™^  maintains  ap- 

dlvldual's  thoughts  and  beliefs  beyond  the  given  time   the  |^^X^Vlretaps  for  s^- 

reach  of  the  government.  It  safeguards  each      P^'l^'^**}^ '^°?  "^^^^y  l^et^  de-     oversignt   commi.««, ^-^T    -"-r":   Tk" 

individual's  right  to  speak  and  write  freely  «=»"^^ °f "2Pf-i  ^^^^^n^dged  that  at     yield    to    seU-serving    assertlc^s    that    the 

to  the  privacy  of  his  home  or  office.  ?"\'^.!.'^.'*^  thesft^SlXe  s^velUances     ^wer  to  protect  "national  security"  Is  the 

The  Fourth  Amendment  thus  limits  the  least  some  o^  these  taps  incii^ae  s                          p«  ^  province  of  the  Executive  Branch  and 

power  of  the   government.  Like  the  other  °*i^«!i'=^°^^''no  longer  tolerate  the  use     that  Congress  has  no  right  ta  sensitive  in- 

kmendments  in  the  BUI  of  Rights,  it  reflects  .^°^^^^„^^^°^^^'>j^tionB.iBecmi'     formation     concerning     national     security 

tha    Framera'     tatentlon     that     Individual  °* ,7''''^^^^''^,Jj'^J^J;^i,^^e  always  posed     surveiUances.  The  responsibiUtles  of   Con- 

Uberty.   rather    than    unrestrained    govern-  ^"^^^^^''^  ^T^uXr^ntl  threat     JLs  are  at  least  as  broad  aa  those  of  the 

mental  power,  be  the  halUnark  of  our  polltl-  f"^^.  "'P,"^^*^.?^^*  to  privacy  and  other     i-resldent  In  the  realm  of  national  security. 

cal  system.  In  his  dissent  in  the  1928  Olm-  *«  ^^f  *f^'''^^^^gl^nteed  by  our  Con-      -                 -—-'  -—*-»'-■  ^>'-  ""»" 

stead    case    Supreme    Court    JusUce    Louis  ^f^'^^^^^J^^XSTeniwe  the  govern- 

Brandels  articulated  the  importance  of  the  stltutlon.  °"ch  wirewps  eu»               s 

Fourth  Amendment  in  ot«  scheme  of  govern-  -e-^^^^^^nf  th\\  S^S.^r?  dekition 

""Se  makers  Of  our  constitution  under-  -^  ^^^^^tt \^^^  ^.^ Sl>*S"iTa^* ^^^^  suppr»-^.... „ 

took  to  secure  conditions  favorable  to  the  ^„^,X«on^  ll^rtles  do^ot  become  vie-  Congress-not  the  Presldent-Aias  the  power 

pursuit  of  happiness.  They  recognized  the  ff '^"t""°^tirtrMiic  ale  to  approprUte   money   for   all   government 

Significance  of'man's  spiritual  nature,  of  his  *i^°f>^,«  *^^^°^^'^  should  enact  leg-  actlvltle^  including  those  relating  to  the 

filings  and  of  his  InteUect.  They  knew  that  ,^5?,„^*l*or_ratta^^t  least    four   basic  nation's  security.  And  CongreM  also  has  the 

only  a  part  of  the  pain,  pleasure  and  satis-  Islatlon    tacorporatmg    at    te»j.  power— as    well     as    the    re^ponsibUty— to 

factions  of  lUe  are  to  be  found  in  material  el«3f^t«-  ^^  ^ould   vjlretap   American  protect  individual  privacy  *»<!  ot^^E./'^f " 

things.  They  sought  to  protect  Americaj^  in         Krst.  ^f '*   "   ^"^^uilty  reasons,  the  doms  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution.  Having 

their  beliefs,  their  thoughts,  their  emotions,  citizens  for  ^^»*  P^^^^'T^^^Ji^'T'judi^  been  granted  these  powers,  Congress  should 

and    their    sensations.    They    conferred,    as  government  should  have  to^obtain  a  jumci  °f!  . »  _.  ._. .«„„  „..„i,«rr  t..  insure 

provide  Independent  evidence  supporting  the 
need  tor  a  wiretap.  A  cou^t  should  not  be 
able  to  approve  a  wiretap  rjerely  becavise  the 
government  asserts  a  neeq  for  one. 

Second,  before  the  govenunent  could  wire- 
tap a  foreign  power  or  its  agents,  it  should 
have  to  obtain  a  Judicial  warrant  based  on 


Presiaeni  m  ine  reaim  "*  ii^^.v^v.,..  .«,. .,• 

Congress— not  the  President— *ias  the  power 
to  declare  war.  Congress— not  the  President- 
has  the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies 
and  navies.  Congress— not  the  President- 
has  the  power  to  caU  forth  khe  mUltia  to 
suppress   insurrections  and  ifcpel   Invasion. 


protect  that  right,  every  unjustifiable  Intru 
slon  by  the  Government  upon  the  privacy 
of  the  individxial.  whatever  the  means  em- 
■ployed,  must  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment."  (Emphasis  added) . 

A  right  so  vital  to  an  individual's  peace 
and  happiness  cannot  and  should  not  be  en- 
trusted to  the  guardianship  of  a  government 

... A.    ■_    ..^..««4>     T*Vkla     tn    A    xunrA      \R 


t>een  grantea  inese  puwcio.  v/v"6»»^«~  =" 

obtain  the  information  neceisary  to  insure 
that  they  are  exercised  wlsel*. 

In  the  end.  there  should  be  no  dispute 
about  the  need  for  congressional  action  to 
control  goveriunent  snooping.  The  danger 
has  been  exposed.  In  wiretapping,  as  In  other 
matters,  unchecked  power  cap  be  and  often 
is  exercised  in  an  arbltrart  and  abusive 
fashion.  ' 

It  is  not  a  question  of  good  faith.  Even 
the  t)est  of  tatentions  can  lead  individuals — 


Uv^^^^'iTt^g^dii^-lp  Of  a  government     f-*  *«  °\^,-,  J^i^J^^p'^  ^^^^^T^p  °^     ^d"^  il?  gov^e^^J^^as-^y.  H  Conpe« 
^T^^e-^^f  Sel^^'^^d^er'^'  "     '^."^^^^T^^^V^^^l ^^^^     wants  to  insure  respect  Xo^  con.titutlonal 


limitations  and  constitutional  liberties.  It 
should  not  rely  on  the  good  will  of  govern- 
ment officials;  It  should  enact  legislation 
which  defines  clearly  the  government's 
obligations  and  the  individual's  rights.  This 
is  at  least  one  lesson  of  Watergate.  Time  will 
tell  bow  well  Congress  has  learned  the 
lesson. 


THE  WORLD  FOOD  SUPPLY 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  whUe 
other  matters  have  dominated  headlines 
in  recent  months  and  days,  one  of  the 
most  important  stories  of  this  year,  and 
of  the  future.  Is  now  unfolding  over- 
seas— the  imminent  death  by  starvation 
of  millions  of  persons. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Special  Committee  for  Nutrition  heard 
testimony  Friday  from  Dr.  Norman 
Borlaug,  the  man  who  helped  make  the 
"Green  Revolution"  a  reality  for  many 
developing  nations.  This  Nobel  Prize 
winner  reiterated  what  we  have  been 
reading,  and  seeing  on  television,  for 
several  weeks :  a  worldwide  food  crisis  is 
upon  us. 

The  economics,  ecology,  and  energy 
considerations  of  providing  food  for  the 
world's  population  are  complex  and  open 
to  various  interpretations.  However,  best 
experts  now  believe  that  the  long-term 
outlook  is  poor.  Dr.  Gerald  Thomas, 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity, Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  has  written 
a  recent  article  for  "Res  Publica,"  a  pub- 
lic affairs  qusirterly  published  by  Clare- 
mont  Men's  College.  This  interesting  is- 
sue— Spring,  1974 — also  contains  articles 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
MncE  Mansfield  and  Chahles  Percy.  I 
recommend  them. 

However,  I  would  challenge  all  of  you 
to  read  the  article  by  Dr.  Thomas,  and 
then  ponder  the  issues  this  distinguished 
scientist  raises.  His  rational,  scientific 
approach  to  all  sides  of  the  food  problem 
make  this  article  Invaluable. 

I  would  especially  point  our  Dr. 
Thomas'  short  analysis  of  the  relation- 
ship of  energy  needs  and  food  habits.  His 
article  makes  clear  that  a  fundamental 
change  must  take  place  in  this  world's 
eating  habits,  and  especially  in  this  Na- 
tion's eating  standards,  If  we  can  expect 
the  world  to  feed  itself  without  ultimate- 
ly fatal  dislocation  of  the  world  ecology. 

Dr.  Thomas'  thoughts  should  strength- 
en our  resolve  to  meet  the  food  crisis 
head  on  with  a  rational  long-range  set  of 
actions  that  will  balance  man  and  his 
activities  with  the  demands,  and  irrev- 
ocable laws,  of  the  rest  of  this  small 
planet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Thomas'  article  be  printed  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 
CotrnTDOWN  roR  ths  World  Food  Supply: 

Thk  Tibix  To  Weigh  xmt  ENvnoKMEirrAi, 

Cost  or  Eatikc  Is  Ticking  Awat 
(By  Gerald  W.  Thomas) 

What  we  eat.  where  we  eat  and  how  we 
eat  does  make  a  difference — not  to  econom- 
ics, politics,  culture  or  nutrition,  but  to  en- 
vironmental matters,  to  the  ecology  of  food 
production  and  utilization. 

Changes  in  the  diet  and  food  habits  of 
Americans  have  resulted  In  differential  use 


of  resovirces,  both  depletable  and  renewable 
resources.  Changes  In  ovir  diet  have  resulted 
in  increasing  problems  of  pollution  and  have 
played  a  substantial  role  in  bringing  America 
into  an  energy  crisis.  These  changes  must 
become  a  major  concern  of  every  asf>ect  of 
the  food  industry,  as  well  as  the  American 
consumer. 

An  even  broader  question,  one  that  has 
worldwide  implications  is  this:  Can  the  world 
afford  to  feed  Itself?  The  question  Is  not  can 
the  world  feed  Itself  but  rather  can  It  afford 
to  feed  Itself.  In  other  words,  will  the  world 
environment  withstand  the  pressures  caused 
by  the  modern  technc^oglcal  changes  that 
are  necessary  to  satisfy  man's  needs  for  new 
processed,  balanced  foods  and  their  asso- 
ciated packaging  and  deUvery  systems? 

CONTAMINATQ)   EITVIKOITMENTS   AITECT   FOOD 

Much  of  the  recent  talk  about  the  environ- 
ment has  been  very  pessimistic,  perhaps  too 
pessimistic.  The  average  citizen  must  believe 
that  if  the  pessimists  arent  happy  now, 
chances  are  that  they  never  will  be.  Only  two 
possibilities  should  bother  us — one,  that 
things  may  never  get  back  to  normal,  and 
the  other,  that  they  already  have! 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed several  remarkable  changes  In  the 
outloc^  toward  world  food  production:  from 
the  depressing  expectations  of  William  and 
Paul  Paddock,  who  predicted  famine  in  1975, 
we  have  progressed  to  a  new  optimism,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  advent  of  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  Green  Revolution  refers  to  the  in- 
creased production  that  has  resulted  from 
the  Introductloa  of  the  recently  developed 
hlgh-yleldtng  cereal  varieties,  mainly  rice 
and  wheat.  Into  the  less-developed  countries 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1971,  a  headline  In  a  national  magazine 
stated.  "The  famine  threat  Is  fading  In  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  reason:  scientific 
breakthrovighs — and  good  weather." 

Recently,  anotlier  dtanension  has  been 
added  to  the  phUosophlcal  debate  over  the 
world  food  problem — another  shift  back  to- 
ward pessimism.  This  has  come  about  as  a 
result  of  taputs  from  the  science  of  ecology. 
Can  the  world  afford  to  feed  Itself?  Is  a  much 
more  serious  question,  because  a  contami- 
nated environment  affects  the  welfare  of 
rich  and  poor  alike,  whether  we  are  well 
nourished  or  going  hungry.  It  Is  also  a  more 
difficult  questlcMi  to  answer,  because  we  lack 
sufficient  research  Information. 

It  Is  ^parent  from  this  analysis  that  we 
are  nearlng  the  upper  limits  of  world  popula- 
tion growth.  A  massive  worldwide  effort  must 
be  made  to  curtail  the  population  explosion 
and  bring  people  and  resources  tato  balance. 
Uncontrolled  population  growth  is  rapidly 
eroding  scientific  i»ogress,  creating  unprec- 
edented problems  of  malnutrition  and  re- 
ducU^  the  effectiveness  of  mlUlons  of  dollars 
In  aid  to  undeveloped  countries.  In  addition, 
most  of  man's  activities,  whether  we  realize 
It  or  not,  have  some  detrimental  effects  on 
our  environment.  These  effects  are  already 
very  serious,  but  they  will  reach  much  more 
critical  stages  before  the  world  population 
approaches  the  6.5  blUlon  level  predicted  to 
be  attained  by  the  year  2000. 

Let  us  consider  the  food  habits  of  the  in- 
dividual in  our  society  in  relation  to  the 
basic  resources  required  to  sustain  that  in- 
dividual. Let  vis  compare  North  America's 
food  habits  with  those  of  people  in  such 
areas  as  Africa  or  Asia  or  Latin  America.  Let 
us  examine  the  changes  ta  our  own  food 
habits  and  production  systems  over  the  past 
50  years  and  relate  these  changes  to  the  pres- 
sure on  the  environment.  In  other  words,  we 
need  to  ask — and  answer — at  least  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

How  do  our  diet  and  our  way  of  life  Im- 
pact on  land  resources? 

How  do  our  diet  and  our  standard  of 
livtag  impact  on  otir  water  requirements? 


How  do  our  diet  and  our  approach  to  food 
production  and  food  services  relate  to  the 
energy  crisis? 

What  Is  the  Impact  of  our  food  habits  on 
air  pollution,  waste  disposal  and  other  en- 
vlroiunental  Issues? 

3  SnXION  PXOPLX  USE  RICS  AS  AN  EMiaeT   BASE 

Throughout  man's  hlatovy.  food  acardty 
has  been  an  accepted  fact  oC  life.  AcoortlBg 
to  recent  estimates.  It  stlU  1b  a  cmclal  fact 
for  more  than  half  of  the  world's  33  bil- 
lion people.  As  recently  as  1943,  famine  took 
the  Uvea  of  3  million  pteople  ta  India  and 
another  3  mUllcMi  ta  Chtaa.  Today's  news- 
papers still  carry  depreastag  reports  a<  wt<jte- 
spread  hunger  in  impoverished  sectloac  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latta  America.  In  March  of 
last  year  an  article  ta  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  was  headltaed,  "Asia's  Trouble  Re- 
turns: Too  Many  Babies,  Too  Little  Pood." 
And  a  recent  headline  ta  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle reported,  "World  Experlenctag  Greatest 
Peacetime  Food  Shortage."  Obviously,  the 
Green  Revolution  hasn't  provided  all  of 
the  answers. 

The  most  basic  food  concern  of  man  Is 
quantity — adequate  bulk  to  duU  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  Where  food  Is  available,  the  total 
dally  Intake  per  person  Is  about  4.5  i>ound8. 
This  total  does  not  change  significantly 
through  the  years.  The  average  resident  of 
the  United  States,  for  example,  eats  only 
100  pounds  per  year  less  now  than  he  did 
50  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  quantity  of  food  Is  not  the 
only  factor  that  must  be  considered  In 
planning  for  an  expandtag  population.  Bal- 
anced nutrition  is  also  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance. There  are  striking  differences  In  the 
diets  of  people  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  these  variations  are  due  to  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  or  balanced  food  supply; 
some  have  been  adopted  by  virtue  of  tradi- 
tion or  religious  beliefs;  some  have  been 
Influenced  by  medical  or  dietetic  advice; 
some  are  related  to  economic  status;  and 
some  merely  reflect  the  latest  fad. 

Most  of  us  ta  the  United  States  enjoy  the 
daily  luxury  of  good  meals,  but  what  are 
other  people  in  other  countries  eattag? 

More  than  2  billion  people  depend  on  rice 
as  their  food-energy  base,  while  we  rely 
largely  on  wheat,  com  and  other  cereals. 
Rice  is  a  good  cereal,  but  rice  for  every  meal 
could  be  monotonoas.  Americans  consume 
large  qttantities  of  meat — especially  beef, 
which  is  much  too  expensive  (or  unobtain- 
able) for  several  billions  of  people  ta  the 
world.  To  the  Masai  of  Africa,  the  fresh 
blood  of  live  cattle  Is  a  major  proteta  source. 
Some  people  In  Chad  celebrated  recently  be- 
cause an  tavasion  of  grasshoppers  had  pro- 
vided a  food  delicacy  for  their  vUlage.  In 
the  Mediterranean  area,  mutton  is  cooked 
directly  over  cow  chips  and  In  Nairobi  the 
meat  shortage  has  spurred  the  sale  of  camels. 

Those  exotic  foods  we  r«ad  about  ta  Poly- 
nesia or  China  or  South  America  are  only 
for  the  exclusive  few,  or  for  tourists  who  can 
afford  their  proper  preparation.  The  masses 
of  people  ta  those  areas  have  poor  diets, 
sometimes  with  enough  btilk.  but  usually 
taadequately  balanced. 

The  big  change  in  diets  ta  the  United 
States  since  its  settlement  has  not  been  in 
total  quantity,  but  ta  the  kinds  of  food 
eaten.  These  changes  in  our  diets  have  placed 
heavy  pressures  on  our  resource  base. 

With  the  exception  of  lamb,  per-caplta 
consumption  of  meat  ta  the  United  States 
has  tacreased  rather  consistently.  Beef  con- 
sumption alone  has  increased  from  48  pounds 
per  person  per  year  (n  1930  to  more  than  116 
pounds  per  person  per  year  today.  Each  per- 
son consumes  more  fruit,  with  a  shift  from 
apples  to  more  citrus  and  processed  fruits. 
We  eat  fewer  eggs  and  less  of  dairy  products, 
but  sugar  consimiptlon  per  capita  is  up. 

Two  rather  significant  changes  deserve  spe- 
cial comment.  First,  direct  consumption  of 
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cereal  grains  Is  down.  However,  the  statisUcs 
behind  this  statement  are  misleading,  be- 
cause some  of  the  grains  are  going  Instead 
Into  meat  production  and  Into  highly  refined 
packaged  products.  The  second  change  has 
to  do  with  the  potato.  This  important  food 
product  has  shaped  the  lives  and  destinies 
of  people  and  nations.  While  Idaho  has  be- 
come nationally  known  as  the  potato  state, 
the  potato  U  not  native  to  Idaho.  Neither  did 
the  Irish  potato  originate  in  Ireland.  Rather, 
the  wUd  forms  of  potato  originated,  and 
were  first  collected  and  cultivated,  by  the 
native  Indians  near  Lake  Tltlcaca  in  the 
Andes  Mountains  of  South  America.  Early 
Spanish  explorers  brought  the  first  small  po- 
tatoes, or  "earth  nuts,"  to  Europe  about 
1670. 


pared  to  our 


POTATO     STTBSTTrUTES     ARK     CHEATING     PRESSUKE 

The  potato  became,  in  time,  such  a  popu- 
lar article  In  the  diet  of  the  Irish  that 
eventually  It  was  grown  there  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  crops.  The  superabun- 
dance of  an  easily  produced  food  also  caused 
a  population  explosion  ou  the  island.  The 
combination  of  these  two  factors  led  to  the 
disastrous  famines  of  1845-1846.  when  a 
blight  killed  the  potato  crop.  One  miUlon 
people  m  Ireland  died  of  starvation  during 
this  potato  famine,  and  many  more  emigrated 
from  the  country. 

At  the  time  the  potato  reached  Europe, 
the  Spanish  conqulstadores  were  intensely 
preoccupied  with  exploiting  the  natural  re- 
sources of  South  America.  In  spite  of  their 
overriding  concern  for  precious  metals,  in  all 
likelihood  the  real  treasure  they  Introduced 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  the  potato — be- 
cause the  value  of  the  world's  annual  yield 
of  potatoes  (some  6.5  billion  hundredweight) 
far  exceeds  the  value  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  that  were  ravaged  from  the  South 
American  continent  during  the  centuries  of 
conquest.  Today,  the  average  American  con- 
sumes about  112  pounds  of  potatoes  per 
year— only  about  half  the  level  of  consump- 
Uon  reached  In  this  country  during  the 
early  1900s.  And,  ecologicaUy,  the  need  to 
provide  substitutes  for  potatoes — as  weU  as 
for  cereals — has  placed  Increased  pressure  on 
the  environment. 

To  understand  the  pressure  that  man's 
food  requirements  place  on  the  land  re- 
source. It  is  necessary  to  examine  a  few  basic 
statistics.  Only  about  29  percent  of  the 
earth's  siu-face  is  land  area;  water  covers  the 
rest.  Much  of  the  land  area  Is  too  cold,  too 
hot.  too  dry  or  too  high  for  traditional  agri- 
cultural use.  If  we  study  more  clo-ely  that 
Important  portion  of  tl>e  i^nd  t'lat  is  arable, 
we  find  a  critical  world  picture. 

It  Is  estimated  that,  given  the  present 
technology  of  the  developed  countries,  about 
an  acre  of  cultivated  land  per  person  is  a 
desirable  ratio  if  enough  food  is  to  be  pro- 
duced for  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 
This  means  that  oi'r  food  needs,  whether  we 
live  In  the  city  or  in  the  country,  are  related 
to  this  one-acre  requirement.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Par  East  has  only  .8  acre  per  person 
and  communist  Asia  has  .4  acre  per  person- 
leaving  little  wonder  why  there  are  still  con- 
flicts over  land. 

The  amount  of  arable  land  per  person  In 
Latin  America  Is  about  1.3  acres;  In  Africa 
and  West  Asia,  about  2.3  acres.  These  latter 
areas  now  have  a  surplus  of  latid  in  relation 
to  their  needs  for  food. 

The  United  States  now  has  about  1.2  acres 
of  cultivated  land  per  capita  and  a  maximum 
potential  of  about  2.0  acres  per  capita,  at 
the  present  levels  of  population.  For  the 
world,  the  cultivated  acreage  now  stands  at 
3.5  billion  acres,  or  11  percent  of  the  earth's 
land  surface.  The  area  actually  harvested  for 
crops  in  a  given  year  is  considerably  less — 
usually  about  2.4  billion  acres — due  to  fallow 
practices  and  crop  failures.  This  means  that 
we  now  have  only   .65  acre  of  usable  land 


per  person  in  the  world,  co: 
need  for  one  acre  per  person 

BACH  PISSON  NEEDS   1   ACRE  Oil  CtTLTIWATKD 
LAMO 

The  Sou  Conservation  Service  after  World 
War  11  made  an  estimate  of  cultivated  land 
needs  for  a  "desirable  standard  of  living." 
and  at  that  time  It  appeared  fhat  each  per- 
son required  about  2.5  acres ,  of  cultivated 
land.  At  that  time  the  United  States  had 
surplus  land,  but  the  world  a^rage  fell  way 
short  of  minimum  needs.  Slnfce  World  War 
II,  as  a  result  of  increased  ^elds  and  im- 
proved production  methods,  tt  iX  estimate  of 
a  2.5-acre  requirement  has  b«Bn  reduced  to 
the  present  acre-per  person  lei  el.  This  repre- 
sents fantastic  progress  In  agricultural  tech- 
nology, but  our  population  continues  to 
grow.  To  meet  the  basic  need  \  of  6.5  billion 
people  by  the  year  2000.  we  vi  Ql  need  to  ex- 
pand cultivated  acreage  by  5(  per  cent  and 
double  our  yields  once  more^  This  Is  tcch- 
nologlcaUy  possible,  but  oolltlcaUy  and 
socially  unrealistic. 

The  history  and  ecology  of  man  and  land 
permit  some  broad  generaliza  iions : 

Improved  genetic  material  1  a  crops,  proper 
use  of  agricultural  chemicals  and  improved 
farm  technology  reduce  the  land  require- 
ment per  capita. 

Organic  farming  and  the  pi  sductlon  of  so- 
called  natural  foods.  If  practi  :»d  on  a  broad 
scale,  will  Increase  the  land  r  squlrement  per 
capita.  This  Implies  the  ellml  nation  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals  (synthetic  fertUlzers, 
pesticides,  etc.)  and  certain  other  changes 
In  production  practices  whlc]  i  likely  will  re- 
dxice  per-acre  yields. 

A  vegetarian  diet  requires  a  smaller  land 
base  than  a  diet  heavily  d  spendent  upon 
meat  products.  Ecologically.  Ihls  moves  man 
closer  to  the  producer  organisms,  in  which 
photosynthesis  takes  place,   i 

The  substitution  of  manyj  other  foods  in 
our  diet  for  the  basic  cereals  and  potatoes 
has  Increased  our  land  requfc-ements. 

Unnecessary  waste  ani  unnecessary 
processing  Increase  the  pressures  on  land 
and  other  resources.  In  Ind  a,  for  example, 
25  percent  of  the  food  pro  luced  on  farms 
never  reaches  the  consun  er,  because  of 
losses  attributable  to  rodei  ts,  insects  and 
waste. 

Wealthy  people,  because  <f  their  demand 
for  variety,  quality,  and  high  ly  processed  and 
refined  foods,  place  more  ]  iressure  on  the 
land  resource  base  than  do  poor  people.  An 
affluent  society  also  deman<  s  more  land  for 
recreation,  housing  and  many  other  uses 
that  compete  with  farming.  :!hlna  and  India 
have  problems  with  million  i  of  poor  people, 
but  consider  what  630  niUlon  affluent 
Chinese  or  550  million  vealthy  Indians 
would  do  to  the  envlronmeit!  According  to 
our  standards,  China  has  1  iss  than  half  of 
the  minimum  productive  1  ind  required  to 
feed  its  population. 

How  much  water  is  requii  ed  per  capita  for 
food  production  and  for  mi  n's  other  needs? 
We  need  only  about  two  quarts  dally  for 
drinking.  Even  in  the  earl; '  1900s,  however, 
our  home  use  of  water  was  about  10  gallons 
per  day.  In  addition,  we  n(  ed  water  to  pro- 
duce food,  refine  oil.  mam  facture  automo- 
biles and  operate  our  grc  wing  cities.  The 
United  States  now  uses  a  ta  ial  of  about  1.270 
gallons  of  water  per  person  per  day. 

Approaching  the  questK  n  in  a  different 
way.  we  must  consider  wha  t  standard  of  liv- 
ing we  are  willing  to  accej  t.  A  recent  study 
in  California  illustrates  1  he  general  rela- 
tionship between  standard  of  living  and  wa- 
ter use.  This  study  showed  that  a  resident  of 
Beverly  Hills  used  an  aver  ige  of  313  gallons 
of  water  per  day  In  his  hon  le.  compared  with 
89  gallons  per  person  per  day  In  Compton, 
where  the  per-capita  incoipe  is  much  lower. 
Should  we  be  satisfied  wltB  89  gallons  or  de- 
mand  313 — or  should  be  get   by  with    the 
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20  or  30  gallons  common  to  moet  people  of 
the  world  in  metropolitan  areas? 

ONE    POUND    or    BEET   REQUIRES    10)   TONS   OF 
WATBt 

It  Should  be  fairly  simple  to  ci  ilculate  the 
per-caplta  water  requirements  f  )r  business, 
industry  and  municipalities,  but  what  about 
water  for  food  production?  To  gr  5W  a  pound 
of  wheat  in  the  field  will  require  about  1,500 
pounds  of  water.  If  we  follow  th  s  wheat  on 
through  the  mUling  process  to  1 1  completed 
loaf  of  bread,  we  find  that  mon  than  2,500 
pounds  of  water  are  used  to  prod  ice  1  pound 

of  bread.  .. 

As  we  introduce  animal  prot<  In  or  other 
essentials  for  a  balanced  diet,  wt  ter  require- 
ments are  increased  correspondii  igly.  For  ex- 
ample on  some  semiarld  bush-co  ?ered  range- 
lands  in  the  West,  from  100  to  600  tons  of 
water  are  Involved  In  the  proce^  of  produc- 
ing 1  pound  of  supermarket  be4f.  This  does 
not  mean  that  100  tons  of  water  are  required 
to  produce  a  pound  of  beef —but  It  does  mean 
that  this  much  water  Is  involve  1  in  or  asso- 
ciated with  the  production  of  a  pound  of 
beef.  Much  of  the  water  involvsd  in  range- 
beef  production  is  dissipated  bj  undesirable 
weeds  and  brush  or  evaporatiis  from  the 
unprotected  soil  surface.  Also,  most  of  the 
water  necessary  to  the  process  >f  photosyn- 
thesis in  range  plants  is  transpired  through 
the  plant  and  returned  to  the  atmosphere. 

Purely  from  a  water-efflclencf  standpoint, 
we  can  increase  the  effectiveness  of  water 
use  for  beef  production  at  leasi  lo  times  by 
producing  animal  feeds  on  Irrigated  lands 
and  confining  the  animals  to  a  dry  lot  dur- 
ing the  production  period.  Bui  this  is  only 
part  of  the  story. 

Canada  and  the  United  State  i  utilize  more 
than  1,600  poxmds  of  grain  p«r  person  per 
year  compared  to  400  pounds  Tor  Iran,  Mo- 
rocco, Japan,  UAR,  Pakistan,  'piaUand  and 
India.  This  difference  in  grainl  use  Is  four- 
fold; but  If  the  U.S.-Canadla:i  levels  were 
projected  across  the  world's  population, 
worldwide  grain  use  would  b«|  nearly  eight 
times  that  of  the  present  worM  production. 
In  terms  of  water  use,  Canada  a  ad  the  United 
States  would  require  1,600  tonii  of  water  per 
person  per  year  to  produce  thel  r  grain  needs, 
but  India  and  Pakistan  must  g  ft  by  vrith  400 
tons  of  water  per  year— assun  ing  the  same 
level  of  efficiency. 

The  United  States  has  Incrsased  Its  beef 
consumption  to  more  than  115  pounds  per 
person.  Japan  gets  by  on  aboit  16  pounds. 
Even  with  good  efficiency,  our  water  require- 
ments for  beef  consumption  pet  capita  would 
exceed  1,100  tons,  compared  With  160  tons 
per  year  for  the  average  Japai  lese. 

Thus,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  different  diets 
are  associated  virlth  different  pi  essures  on  the 
water  resource.  This  applies  x>  both  water 
quantity  and  vrater  quality,  us  we  consider 
the  use  of  chemicals,  other  pr>duction  prac- 
tices, problems  of  pollution  ind  our  tech- 
nology in  processing  and  dOivering  foods 
to  the  table. 

Recently  publicity  on  the  U.3.  energy  crisis 
has,  for  the  most  part,  ignored  the  interde- 
pendence of  agriculture  and  ei  lergy  resources 
and  the  Impact  of  an  energy  si  lortage  on  food 
services.  Presently,  the  glganti :  food  industry 
is  the  largest  single  user  of  p  jtroleum  prod- 
ucts m  this  country.  Large  am  )unts  of  energy 
are  consumed  to  the  supply  s«  ctor  to  provide 
the  farmer  and  rancher  with  f(  rtlllzers.  pesti- 
cides, machinery  and  other  inputs:  large 
amounts  of  energy  are  consur  led  in  the  pro- 
duction sector  for  planting,  c  iltlvatlon.  Irri- 
gation, care  and  harvesting  of  crops  and  live- 
stock; and  large  amoimts  of  iinergy  are  con- 
sumed in  the  storage,  proce&ilng,  packaging 
and  distribution  sectors  of  thi  \  food  Industry. 

FUEL    SHORTAGES   LEAD   TO   FO  3D    SHORTAGES 

Through  the  use  of  relatli  ely  economical 
energy   supplies,   combined   i  rtth  other   Im- 


provements In  technology,  the  American  con* 
sumer  has  had  substantial  benefits  In  terms 
of  the  quantity,  quality  and  cost  of  food.  For 
example,  average  expenditures  for  food  In  the 
United  States  have  dropped  from  40  percent 
of  annual  tocome  in  1900,  and  26  percent  In 
1947,  to  about  16  percent  of  annual  tocome 
In  1973.  In  contrast,  peoples  to  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world  spend  30,  40  or  even  50  per- 
cent of  their  incomes  for  food.  As  energy 
prices  Increase,  the  cost  of  food  to  the  con- 
sumer will  Inevitably  rise.  Furthermore,  a 
severe  shortage  of  fuel,  or  even  a  seeisonal 
limitation  at  a  critical  time,  may  lead  to 
actual  food  shortages  both  to  this  country 
and  abroad. 

Two  aspects  of  energy-flow  patterns  must 
be  considered  of  vital  importance  to  the  food 
Industry:  1)  the  capture,  conservation  and 
utilization  of  photosynthetlc  energy  produced 
by  vegetation  that  ends  up  as  food  on  the 
table  and  2)  energy  subsidies  (largely  fossU 
fuels)  to  run  the  food  and  agriculture  sys- 
tems. 

All  life  on  earth  Is  supported  by  the  solar 
energy  In  food,  captured  primarily  by  vegeta- 
tion to  the  process  of  photosynthesis.  This 
chemical  reaction — ^Involving  carbon  dioxide, 
water  and  the  sunlight  energy  required  to 
produce  food  and  release  oxygen  plus  water 
(through  transpiration) — ^Is  the  most  impor- 
tant chemical  reaction  in  the  world. 

Primitive  man  harvested  wildlife,  insects 
and  wild  plants  for  food  energy  as  they  be- 
came seasonally  available.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, the  number  of  people  capable  of  betog 
supported  by  the  earth  has  been  estimated 
as  10  million,  a  population  smaller  than  that 
of  London  or  Tokyo  today.  As  man  learned 
to  harvest  surplxis  food,  domesticate  animals 
and  cultivate  crops,  the  carrytog  capacity  of 
the  land  tocreased.  The  first  major  increase 
to  carrytog  capacity  resulted  from  the  diver- 
sion of  surplus  photosynthetlc  energy  direct- 
ly to  man  from  other  biological  organisms. 
The  next  major  breakthrough  in  carrying  ca- 
pacity came  about  when  man  found  that  he 
could  subsidize  the  system  with  fossil  fuels, 
and  thus  tocrease  the  effective  barest  of  food 
and  fitter.  Through  foetl  fuel  subsidies,  and 
aa  a  result  of  other  technological  innovations, 
total  food  production  on  the  earth  has  been 
tocreased  manyfold. 

There  are  still,  however,  strlktog  differ- 
ences to  food  energy  levels  among  the  various 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  average  daUy  per- 
capita  constimptlorx  of  K-calorles  In  food  now 
ranges  from  about  2,000  in  the  Far  East  to 
more  than  3,200  to  North  America.  A  daUy 
diet  of  less  than  1,600  El-calories  is  not  un- 
common for  some  of  the  world's  3.8  billion 
people.  Yet,  a  desirable  standard  should  be 
about  3,000  K-calorles  per  person  per  day, 
with  some  variation  for  age  and  size  of  the 
todivldual. 

If  we  look  at  the  production  of  food 
energy  for  man  on  uncultivated  lands,  we 
find  the  present  process  rather  inefficient. 
Ou  the  average,  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
sunlight  energy  falling  on  a  given  area  of 
rangeland  is  captured  by  the  vegetation  dur- 
ing the  process  of  photosynthesis.  Le»  than 
half  of  this  vegetation  can  be  safely  con- 
sumed by  graztog  animals. 

Further  reducUcffis  take  place  to  the  proc- 
ess of  digestion,  slaughter  and  processing. 
A  study  in  California  showed  that  1/1.000 
of  the  radiant  energy  falling  on  an  area  was 
available  to  cattle  and  cmly  1/40.000  of  the 
original  energy  reached  the  food  product, 
meat.  However,  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  fossil-fuel  input  for  livestock  production 
on  r.angelancls  Is  relatively  small  because  of 
the  little  energy  required  for  supplies  and 
production.  Mechanized  equipment  on  a 
ranch  consists  primarUy  of  motor  vehicles, 
tractors,  aircraft  used  for  brush  control  and 
mechanical  equipment  for  stock-pond  ccm- 
structlon.  Higher  energy  costs  are  associated 
with  feedlots.  meat  processing  and  distribu- 
tion to  the  consumer.  Few  reliable  estimates 
of  these  energy  values  are  available,  although 


it  appears  that  at  least  60  calories  of  fossil- 
fuel  subsidy  are  needed  for  a  yield  of  40 
calories  of  meat.  Thxis,  it  Is  evident  that  even 
extensive  grazing  systems  require  outside  en- 
ergy to  order  to  place  animal  products  on 
the  table  at  the  consumer  level.  As  the  to- 
tensity  of  graztog  tocreases,  and  as  more  live- 
stock move  through  the  feedlots  and  packtog 
plants,  higher  levels  of  fossil-fuel  subsidy 
are  required. 

A  significant  breakthrough  to  the  efficiency 
of  sunlight  eikergy  diversion  to  man  was 
made  when  crop  cultivation  was  developed. 
Thus,  man  could  select  and  develop  crop 
plants  for  his  specific  needs  and  concentrate 
cultural  practices  on  achieving  maximum 
production.  Under  some  modern  totenslve 
cultivation  systems,  the  efficiency  of  cap- 
turing sunlight  energy  has  exceeded  3  per- 
cent, while  the  theoretical  efficiencies  of 
conversion  have  been  calculated  at  5.3  per- 
cent of  total  energy  and  12  percent  for  visible- 
light  radiant  energy. 

USING     TRACTORS     CHANCES    CTCLINC     PATTERNS 

An  examination  of  energy-flow  patterns 
on  cultivated  lands  reveals  some  interesttog 
historical  trends.  In  some  of  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world,  about  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  energy  toput  needed  to  run  the 
food-producing  systems  comes  from  man- 
power and/or  oxenpower,  and  the  net  yields 
are  small.  This  was  also  true  early  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  For  example.  In 
the  early  1900s  there  were  about  27  million 
horses  and  mules  on  farms  and  ranches  to 
this  country.  Through  the  years,  farmers 
have  steadily  mechanized,  and  have  stoce 
substituted  5  mllllan  tractors  and  many  other 
forms  of  power  equipment  for  about  22  mil- 
lion of  these  horses  and  mules.  As  a  measure 
of  progress,  we  can  potot  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that,  to  so  dotog,  we  have  released  about 
72  million  acres  of  land,  which  formerly 
would  have  been  required  to  feed  the  horses 
and  mules,  for  direct  food  production  for 
humans.  In  addition,  we  have  tocreased  ef- 
ficiency and  output  per  acre.  However,  as  a 
result  of  this  Increase  to  efficiency  to  using 
croplands  ta  the  United  States,  energy  cycltog 
patterns  have  been  significantly  changed. 
Horsepower,  mulepower,  oxenpower  and  man- 
power operate  on  solar  energy — an  Infinite 
resource,  for  all  practical  purposes.  Tractors 
and  machinery  utilize  fossil  fuel — a  deplet- 
able  resource. 

ENCBGY  NEESe  COULD  CHANGB  OUR  FOOD  HAaTTS 

Although  so!3U'-energy  capture  takes  place 
only  at  the  farm  and  ranch  level,  fossil -fuel 
energy  subsidies  axe  required  throughout  the 
system.  Energy  is  consumed  m  the  prepara- 
tion of  agricultural  chemicals,  fertlllaers, 
farm  machinery,  seed  and  other  supplies; 
energy  Is  consumed  in  the  processes  of  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  and  harvesting;  and  large 
amounts  of  energy  are  consumed  in  process- 
ing, storage,  pcK^kaglng  and  transportation 
before  the  finished  prodvict  reaches  the  con- 
sumer. At  the  consumer  level,  large  amounts 
of  energy  are  also  used  in  cafes,  restiturants 
and  homes  to  put  the  food  on  the  table  and 
to  clean  up  for  the  next  meal.  In  the  United 
States,  estimates  Indicate  that  more  than 
10,000  calories  of  fuel  are  required  to  help 
capture  3,000  calories  <rf  food  and  place  it 
before  the  consumer.  Other  estimates  of  fos- 
sil-fuel subsidy  range  up  to  10  or  more  cal- 
ories of  fossil  fuel  for  each  food  calorie  pro- 
duced. Prom  an  ecological  viewpoint,  these 
ecosystems  cannot  be  sustained  unless  ade- 
quate substitutes  for  fossil  fuel  can  be  found. 

As  energy  becomes  a  more  critical  concern 
of  man.  certain  changes  could  and  should  be 
made  in  our  food  systems  and  in  our  food 
habits: 

We  sbould  liKrease  our  research  on  photo- 
synthesis to  order  to  capture  more  sunlight 
energy  in  the  process  of  growtog  food  crops. 

We  sbould  conserve  this  photosynthetlc 
energy,  as  it  moves  through  ihe  gigantic  food 
indxistry,  to  order  to  maximize  the  percent- 


age that  reaches  the  table  of  the  consumer. 
This  means  eliminating  unnecessary  waste 
and  reductog  unnecessary  processtog  and 
packaging. 

We  should  examtoe  the  fossil-fuel  energy 
subsidies  that  go  to  the  agricultural  industry 
and  conserve  energy  to  the  supply  sector,  in 
the  production  sector  on  farms  and  ranches, 
and  to  ail  aspects  of  storage,  processing,  serv- 
ice and  delivery. 

We  should  examine  oxa  own  diets  and  focd 
habits  as  they  impact  on  the  two  ma}or  en- 
ergy sources — photosynthesis  and  outside 
energy  subsidies. 

We  must  find  a  substitute  for  depletable 
resovurce  fuels.  Ultimately,  our  ecosystems 
must  be  designed  to  run  on  renewable  re- 
sources. 

If  the  question  is  Can  the  world  feed  itself 
with  a  satisfactory  standard  of  llvtag?,  the 
answer  is  yes.  It  is  technologically  possible, 
given  the  present  population,  and  maybe  by 
the  year  2000.  But,  If  the  question  is  Prom 
an  ecological  viewpoint,  can  the  world  afford 
to  feed  itself?,  the  answer  is  a  resounding  no 
— unless.  .  .  . 

Unless  we  bring  population  growth  under 
control,  unless  we  compromise  the  standard 
of  living  and/or  level  of  nutrition  for  millions 
of  people,  unless  we  develop  new  cultivated 
lands  and  increase  crop  yields,  unless  we  re- 
duce our  demands  for  recreation  and  open 
spttce  and  reduce  the  encroachment  of  cities 
and  industries  on  good  farmland,  unless  we 
find  better  ways  to  conserve  and  recycle 
water,  unless  we  find  better  ways  to  reduce 
prtlution  and  recycle  solid  wastes,  unless  we 
find  adequate  substitutes  for  fossil  fuels  and 
\uiless  we  do  a  better  Job  of  conserving  and 
utilizing  the  food  made  available  through 
nature's  magic  formula — photosynthesis. 

Indeed,  what  we  eat,  where  we  eat  and  how 
we  eat  does  make  a  difference. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  B. 
SAXBE,  ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  AT 
<X)MMENCEMENT  EXERCISES, 

OHIO    STATE    UNIVERSITY    LAW 
SCHOCXL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  6,  our  former  colleague.  Attorney 
General  William  B.  Saxbe,  spoke  at  the 
CMumencement  exercises  for  the  Ohio 
State  University  Law  Schotd.  It  is  a  v«^ 
thoughtful  and  direct  speech  written  in 
the  open  manner  we  had  come  to  know 
when  he  was  with  us  in  the  Senate.  I  was 
struck  by  many  of  the  thoughts  in  the 
address,  particularly  in  a  passage 
addressed  to  the  graduating  class  when 
he  said: 

You  can  make  an  impact  on  the  quality 
of  p<rtnics  at  the  local  and  state  levels,  and 
all  the  way  to  the  top.  There  will  be  many 
chances  to  make  a  contribution.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  by  saj'lng  no  to  overtursa  you 
know  or  suspect  are  improper.  And  sometlines 
it  will  be  by  setstog  opportunities  that  otber- 
wise  would  lie  faUow.  All  of  this  requires 
that  you  be  constantly  on  tbe  alert. 

And  that  is  really  what  every  cltteen  has 
to  do  as  well — be  on  tbe  alert  for  mlscteefte 
and  be  constantly  aware  of  chances  to  en- 
hance standards  and  conduct. 

If  we  are  tough-minded  about  tbe  busi- 
ness of  protectmg  our  lUiertlca.  tben  perhaps 
we  have  a  chance  to  prevent  tha  Watergates 
of  the  future. 

Attorney  General  Saxbe's  words  should 
prove  a  guideline  in  the  work  that  both 
the  Justice  Department  and  tbe  Con- 
gress have  before  them  In  the  coming 
months.  Attorn^  General  Saxbe,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  has  alremdy  endorsed 
S.  3340,  introduced  by  Senator  Ervin, 
myself,  and  Senators  Mansfield,  Javits. 
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Hart,  and  Pearson,  and  is  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  National  Emergencies  and 
Delegated  Emergency  Powers  to  insure 
that  effective  legislation  covering  emer- 
gency powers  can  be  brought  before  the 
Congress  for  passage  in  this  session. 

The  Attorney  General  is  known  for  his 
forthright  views,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  thoughtful  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Wii.uam  B. 
Saxbe.  Attorney  General  of  ■^he  United 
States 

Three  years  ago,  I  had  the  plea.sure  of  de- 
livering the  Ortentation  Lecture  to  your  law 
class.  It  is  now  an  even  greater  honor  to 
speak  at  this  Hooding  Ceremony  on  the  eve 
ot  your  commencement. 

My  interest  in  the  College  of  Law  here 
goes  beyond  my  relationship  with  this  class 
because  this  is  where  I  studied  and  received 
my  law  degree,  and,  as  many  of  you  know, 
my  youngest  son  is  enr<dled  in  the  law  school. 
But  I  do  have  a  particular  Interest  In  your 
law  class,  stemming  from  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  during  the  orientation  In  1971. 
A  great  deal  has  happened  In  these  inter- 
vening years — to  you  and  to  the  Nation. 

You  have  prepared  yourselves  for  careers 
In  the  law.  Your  new  responsibUities  are 
enormous— a  sobering  fact  that  wlU  become 
more  apparent  as  time  goes  on. 

The  Nation  has  undergone  marked  changes 
m  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs  and  has  been 
confronted  by  a  series  of  momentous  events. 
Whatever  successes  the  country  has 
fashioned  or  faUures  It  has  suffered,  one 
fact  of  paramount  Importance  stands  out: 
We  now  live  under  what  I  believe  historians 
wUl  conclude  Is  the  greatest  cloud  In  our 
history. 

Its  name  Is  short — Watergate.  But  the  facts 
that  are  known,  and  the  Implications  spring- 
ing from  them,  make  It  apparent  that  Water- 
gate has  had  a  monumental  effect  on  the 
Nation. 

The  Impact  on  the  legal  profession  is  par- 
ticularly acute.  Public  perception  of  attor- 
neys and  their  confidence  in  attorneys  should 
be  of  special  Interest  to  all  of  us  who  devote 
our  lives  to  the  law. 

Unfortunately,  confidence  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession has  diminished,  as  it  has  in  other 
Institutions  which  have  been  major  sources 
of  strength  for  this  country.  It  is  all  too 
apparent  that,  when  put  to  the  test,  lawyers 
too,  have  been  found  wanting. 

Most  men  and  women  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession love  the  law  and  cherish  what  It 
stands  for.  But  It  Is  also  fair  to  say  that  as 
a  group,  attorneys  often  have  the  trait  of 
bunkering  down  to  wait  for  the  crisis  to  blow 
over.  And  then  they  continue  business  as 
usual. 

There  Is  frequently  an  Impulse  to  put  on 
blinders  and  to  say  that  many  of  the  ways 
of  carrying  out  public  duty  which  have  grown 
up  over  the  years  are  really  not  bad  practices. 
The  sad  fact  Is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  bad 
practices.  We  have  come  to  accept  things  In 
public  life  and  in  politics  that  simply  have 
no  place  there.  The  list  Is  a  long  one:  Lying 
to  the  people;  twisting  the  truth;  using  pub- 
lic position  for  private  gain;  falling  to  do 
those  things  which  the  oath  of  office  requires. 
And  I  could  list  more. 

For  decades,  many  persons  in  public  life 
have  attempted  to  shift  responsibUities  else- 
where—often saying  that  the  bad  practices 
axe  simply  our  traditional  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

This  is  no  longer  a  viable  position,  if  In- 
deed It  ever  was. 


Responsibilities  of  the  m(  st  Important 
sort  rest  upon  each  of  us— n(  matter  what 
role  we  may  have  In  society. 

There  is  often  a  tendency  to  blame  the 
news  media,  contending  that  t  iclr  muckrak- 
ing Is  the  result  of  bad  motl  es  or  a  quest 
for  power.  We  should  not  alio  w  ourselves  to 
follow  false  scents.  Too  many  hard  facts  are 
known— If  we  just  take  the  t  me  to  look  at 
them— to  permit  anybody  but  the  most  nar- 
row-minded to  believe  that  '  ?e  have  never 
had  it  so  good. 

Without  In  any  way  comm  anting  on  the 
cases,  let  me  simply  recount  a  few  things 
known  to  any  newspaper  rea  ler: 

The  Special  I»rosecutor's  Office  lists  a 
dozen  attorneys  charged  ii  cases  It  is 
handling. 

Six  of  them  have  entered  |  leas  of  guilty. 
One  Is  a  former  Attorney  General,  who 
pleaded  guUty  to  a  charge  Df  refusing  to 
testify  to  a  Senate  Commltte  \.  Never  before 
has  a  United  States  AttomeJ  General  been 
found  guilty  of  criminal  conduct.  Two  others 
were  on  the  White  House  sta  f . 

Of  the  remaining  attorneyi  under  indict- 
ment, another  is  also  a  formei  Attorney  Gen- 
eral—acquitted at  one  trial  >ut  still  facing 
other  charges. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  n<  n-lawyers  have 
been  indicted  on  charges  reli  ting  to  alleged 
offenses  committed  while  h<  Idmg  positions 
of  high  trust. 

In  studying  the  dimension*  of  the  over-au 
crisis  facing  the  Nation,  we  Dave  to  look  be- 
yond the  rolls  of  Watergate  Indictments. 

The  legislative  branch  Is  i^so  Involved  In 
a  matter  of  utmost  Importanpe. 

The  President  is  now  the  Subject  of  hear- 
ings before  the  House  of  Representatives  In- 
volving the  most  grave  aspect  of  the  Consti- 
tutional process— the  possibility  of  Impeach- 
ment. ^ 

It  may  be  some  time  b€tore  the  House 
reaches  a  decision  on  the  li  sue  under  con- 
sideration. But  it  already  lias  had  a  deep 
Impact  on  the  Nation. 

Other  unsettling  events  also  have  oc- 
curred. Not  many  months  a  [o,  for  mstance, 
a  Vice  President  resigned  Trom  office  and 
entered  a  plea  of  no  contea  .  to  a  charge  of 
tax  evasion. 

The  long  roster  of  diffi<  ulties  Involving 
public  confidence  does  not  stop  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

Last  year,  the  Etepartmes  t  of  Justice  ob- 
tained more  than  60  lndl*ments  of  state 
and  local  officials.  In  receat  years,  federal 
cases  also  Included  the  conviction  of  three 
former  Congressmen,  a  former  Senator,  and 
a  Federal  judge. 

When  I  left  office  as  Ohio  s  Attorney  Gen- 
eral five  years  ago,  five  of  my  fellow  State 
Attorneys  General  across  tie  country  were 
either  In  prison  or  heading  for  It. 

In  recent  years,  there  h(.ve  been  Federal 
convictions  of  a  former  Gov  >mor  and  several 
state  legislators,  as  weU  as  n  layors,  city  coun- 
cUmen,  and  other  state  aiid  local  officials. 
Numerous  prosecutions  als4  have  been  car- 
ried out  by  state  and  loctl  authorities  of 
public  officials  ranging  f  r(  m  policemen  to 
prosecutors. 

Persons  outside  of  government  can  also 
hold  positions  of  enormous  public  trust  and 
responslbUlty,  and,  a^  we  hi  ve  seen,  they  can 
also  violate  that  trust. 

Eleven  major  corporations  have  entered 
pleas  of  guilty  during  the  bast  year  to  Fed- 
eral charges  of  Ulegal  campaign  contribu- 
tions. Ten  business  execut  ves  have  entered 
pleas  of  guUty  or  no  C(  ntest  to  slmUar 
charges. 

In  recent  years,  two  mei  who  at  different 
times  headed  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
labor  unions  went  to  Feieral  prison.  And 
the  former  head  of  another  large  union  was 
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convicted  not  long  ago  of 
Faced    with    all    of 


nurder 
tiese    things — and 


more— no  one  In  pubUc  1  fe  or  private  life 


can  afford  to  hunker  down  untt  the  storm 
of  public  distrust  passes  by,  beci  use  It  Isn't 
going  to  be  that  easy. 

The  only  good  that  I  can  see  coming  out 
of  Watergate  is  that  It  will  always  be  there 
as  a  goad  to  our  conscience.  And  in  Its  after- 
math, we  can  set  about  to  fishlon  new 
ways— much  better  ways— of  c  irrylng  out 
matters  of  the  public  trust. 

Watergate  should  be  the  ws  tershed  for 
morality  for  all  public  officials,  1  loth  elected 
and  appointed. 

That  word— morality— seems  suddenly 
popular  today— as  It  always  should  have 
been.  One  of  the  nation's  great  tasks  is  to 
see  that  it  remains  that  way. 

The  road  of  reform  and  respo  isibllity  lies 
open  to  us.  It  Is  a  high  road,  a  n  )ad  that  can 
be  followed  only  by  adhering  ti  some  old- 
time  truths.  And  that  includei  honor  and 
ethics,  and  yes,  moraUty. 

There  is  great  ferment  and  discussion 
these  days  about  the  best  In  oi  r  traditions. 
Some  suggest  the  old-time  trut  is  really  are 
not  true  any  more. 

When  we  hear  that,  we  shoild  ask  what 
the  options  are.  It  seems  to  me  ;hey  are  very 
limited.  We  are  either  truthful  or  not  truth- 
ful. We  are  either  honest  or  dishonest.  We 
are  either  moral  or  Immoral.  And  It  really 
doesn't  take  much  soul-searching  to  know 
which  Is  which. 

Men  of  goodwill  can  always  « llsagree— and 
usually  do — about  the  best  way  i  to  carry  out 
tasks  that  affect  the  public. 

There  can  be  Uttle  dispute,  ^owever,  over 
the  merits  of  dishonesty,  or  of  breaking  the 
law,  or  of  feathering  your  owii  nest — with 
somebody  else's  feathers. 

My  estimate  Is  that  poUtlkal  pressures 
have  diminished  substantially  at  every  level 
of  government  in  the  wake  ^f  Watergate. 
Those  changes  for  the  better  shpuld  be  Insti- 
tutionalized and  made  a  permanent  part  of 
society's  fabric.  [ 

To  cite  one  example,  the  Wplte  House  la 
not  trying  to  get  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  do  anything  for  political  purposes.  Be- 
lieve me.  It  wasn't  always  like  Ithat. 

But  it  could  always  be  like  tjhat — not  just 
In  Washington  but  throughout  the  nation — 
If  public  officials  remain  on  gi^ard  and  keep 
connlvers  at  arm's-length.  They've  also  got 
to  learn  to  say  no.  I 

Another  essential  Ingredient  Is  for  the 
public  to  keep  a  much  clofer  watch  on 
things.  It  Is  not  enough  to  periodically  rise 
up  and  throw  the  rascals  out.  Rascals  should 
not  be  put  In  positions  of  tryst  In  the  first 
place.  And  those  who  may  ha»e  latent  ten- 
dencies m  that  direction  cah  "be  held  In 
check   by   unrelenting   publla   scrutiny. 

The  public  also  should  be  aware  that  not 
all  of  those  who  misbehave  Ip  positions  of 
trust  are  merely  colorful  rastfals.  Some  are 
men  of  flnely-dlstllled  evU  who  would  do 
Irreparable  damage  to  our  qreedoms. 

Civics  texts  are  filled  with  'discussions  of 
the  system  of  checks  and  balataces  Involving 
the  Executive  Branch,  the  Courts,  and  the 
Congress.  It  Is  about  time ,  that  another 
balancing  force — the  publlo4-began  exert- 
ing greater  influence.  I 

For  attorneys,  the  opportunities  and  the 
responsibUities  are  particularly  great.  The 
legal  profession  has  a  cholcei  either  to  be- 
come more  responsible  or  to  hive  the  public's 
faith  decline  even  more.  I 

Each  lawyer  has  what  migpt  be  called  a 
golden  trust,  something  llkf  that  of  the 
physician,  and  no  attorney  ^ould  ever  al- 
low himself  to  be  placed  In  the  position  of 
having  It  turn  out  to  be  counterfeit. 

Being  honest,  however,  is  I  the  very  least 
that  is  expected  of  us.  A  great  deal  more  has 
to  be  buUt  on  that  foundation.  Virtually 
every  part  of  the  legal  systeBi  needs  atten- 
tion. 

One  particular  concern,  though  it  has  been 
recounted    many    times,    is   whether    there 


really  are  two  systems  of  Justice — one  for 
the  affluent,  the  other  for  the  poor. 

Evidence  accumulated  over  decades  leaves 
little  doubt  that  such  a  double  standard  does 
exist.  Regardless  of  the  facts  In  each  in- 
stance, the  public  perception  of  justice  too 
often  Is  that  the  rich  man  gets  favors  and 
goes  free  while  the  poor  man  gets  the  back 
of  the  hand  at  justice's  bar  and  goes  to  jail. 

What  you  do  In  your  legal  careers  Is  for 
you  to  decide.  But  let  me  just  remind  you 
that  a  lot  of  promissory  notes  for  fair  and 
equal  justice  are  falling  due — and  they  must 
be  met. 

For  Its  part,  I  believe  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
In  an  even-handed  manner  and  without  bias. 
I  also  am  convinced  that  the  Department  Is 
functioning  and  functioning  well. 

Its  48,000  employees — nearly  all  of  them  in 
the  career  service — are  able  men  and  women, 
dedicated  to  performing  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Department  and  beyond.  Though 
the  Department  has  been  buffeted  by  events, 
no  fatal  wounds  have  been  Inflicted. 

I  hope  to  help  lmpro\'e  that  career  service, 
and  m  particular  to  enhance  the  skills  of 
our  attorneys.  One  problem  faced  by  the  le- 
gal profession  today  is  the  standard  of  con- 
duct by  some  attorneys  when  they  appear  in 
court.  WhUe  not  yet  an  epidemic,  we  do  know 
that  misbehavior  and  flagrant  disrespect  by 
attorneys  occurs  all  too  often  and  that  judges 
sometimes  have  substantial  difficulties  in 
keeping  order.  Such  disrespect  by  attorneys 
strikes  at  one  of  the  foundations  of  our  so- 
ciety Itself.  No  such  problems  are  caused  by 
the  Department's  attorneys.  But  we  do  In 
some  Instances  see  a  second  problem — the 
level  of  advocacy  skills  displayed  In  the 
courtroom. 

This  is  not  a  problem  restricted  to  the 
Department.  I  have  heard  more  than  one 
prominent  attorney  In  private  practice  say 
he  considers  lost  the  day  he  spent  in  court. 
The  profession — and  the  law  schools — are 
going  to  have  to  do  a  great  deal  more  to  Im- 
prove the  level  of  advocacy.  In  some  areas,  it 
Is  virtually  a  lost  art. 

Whatever  else  the  Department  of  Justice 
does,  it  must  remain  responsive  to  the  people. 
Proposals  have  been  made  recently  that  the 
Department  be  made  an  Independent  agency 
and  that  a  permanent  special  prosecutor's 
office  be  created. 

Both  steps  would  be  a  mistake  because 
they  would  place  essential  functions  in  some 
sort  of  limbo  beyond  the  public's  recaU.  Many 
commissions  and  administrative  agencies  set 
up  in  the  past  have  as  their  common  trade- 
mark a  faUure  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

liie  basic  flaw  in  those  proposals  is  that 
they  suggest  that  new  systems  will  correct 
the  weaknesses  of  men.  But  defects  in  char- 
acter and  conscience  can  be  corrected  only 
by  men  themselves. 

Every  public  official — like  every  private 
citizen — has  to  make  a  commitment  to  honor. 
If  he  falls,  it  is  like  a  pebble  tossed  Into  a 
pond  and  a  ripple  results.  Given  enough  rip- 
ples, they  can  turn  into  a  tidal  wave  that  en- 
gulfs us.  The  dreary  spectacles  that  result 
range  from  Watergate  to  an  attempt  to  fix  a 
soap-box  derby. 

The  rule  of  law  is  what  stands  between 
this  country  and  tyranny.  Would-be  tyrants 
appear  In  many  guises  other  than  that  of 
the  storm  trooper.  Some  in  blue  jeans  are 
apostles  of  New  Left  terrorism.  Others  wear 
the  hood  of  the  Klansman.  And  there  are 
some  In  Brooks  Brothers  suits. 

As  Attorney  General,  I  am  determined  to 
do  everything  within  my  power  to  help  im- 
prove our  legal  system,  and  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  enforced  uniformly  and  without 
bias. 

Perhaps  our  system's  essential  element  Is 
that  the  accused  be  given  a  prompt  and  fair 
trial,  with  the  issues  decided  on  the  merits. 


One  thing  the  public  should  keep  In  mind 
as  Watergate  unfolds  is  that  Indictments  are 
not  the  same  as  convictions,  and  that  even 
when  there  are  Indictments  there  sometimes 
aire  no  decisions  on  the  merits  because  of 
hung  juries. 

The  scandals  during  the  Administration  of 
President  Grant  included  the  Whiskey  Ring, 
whose  activities  were  so  widespread  that  two 
special  counsels  were  appointed  to  help  pros- 
ecute the  cases. 

While  a  number  of  convictions  were  ob- 
tained, the  trial  of  a  Presidential  aide  con- 
sidered to  be  a  key  figure  in  the  Ring  resulted 
in  an  acquittal. 

Fifty  years  later.  Teapot  Dome  and  other 
scandals  erupted  In  the  Administration  of 
President  Harding.  Special  prosecutors  were 
again  appointed,  and  Albert  Fall,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  was  convicted  of  taking 
a  bribe.  Two  prominent  businessmen  were 
also  tried  but  were  acquitted. 

In  other  cases  growing  out  of  the  Harding 
Administration,  several  more  convictions 
were  obtained.  But  In  a  landmark  case,  the 
trial  of  Attorney  General  Harry  Daugherty 
ended  in  a  hung  jury  and  the  indictment  was 
dismissed. 

By  briefly  recounting  those  earlier  cases,  I 
simply  wish  to  again  make  the  point  that  al- 
legations are  one  thing  and  convictions  are 
another.  We  have  to  accept  the  verdicts  of 
justice — whether  they  are  acquittals  or  con- 
victions. Sometimes  we  also  have  to  accept 
the  terrible  inconclusiveness  of  hung  juries. 

T^ose  who  equate  allegations  with  guUt 
are  deceiving  themselves,  as  are  those  who 
believe  that  any  conviction  wUl  somehow 
automaticaUy  cleanse  the  Nation  and  put  us 
back  on  the  right  track. 

As  we  see  from  history,  some  measure  of 
scandal  has  been  cleaned  up  from  time  to 
time,  only  to  have  other  scandals  develop.  In 
a  sense,  corruption  Is  put  Into  mothballs,  to 
reassert  itself  in  different  forms  in  later 
periods.  And  in  some  areas  it  just  seems  to 
go  on  forever. 

Historians  are  permitted  harsher  judg- 
ments than  attorneys,  but  the  benchmarks 
they  provide  should  be  instructive,  not  only 
in  viewing  the  past  but  in  trying  to  forge  a 
better  future. 

Allan  Nevins,  in  his  biography  of  HamUton 
Fish,  describes  the  Grant  era  this  way: 
"Washington  became  an  irresistible  lodestone 
for  crooked  men."  Burl  Noggle  In  his  book, 
"Teapot  Dome,"  quotes  a  member  of  the 
Senate  as  saying  after  the  two  businessmen 
were  acquitted:  "This  is  emphatic  evidence 
that  you  can't  convict  a  mUllon  dollars  in 
the  United  States." 

None  of  this  makes  pleasant  reading,  even 
50  years  later.  But  it  Is  important — if  not 
essential — to  look  at  the  unpalatable  in  order 
to  avoid  the  unspeakable. 

In  another  book  that  examined  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  era,  Harold  Faulkner  noted  this 
comment  of  a  reformer  of  the  time :  "Popular 
government  can  be  no  better  than  public 
opinion  and  the  public  conscience  insist 
upon."  What  is  astoundmg  Is  not  only  the 
amount  0!*  corruption  the  Nation  has 
tolerated  but  how  quickly  It  seems  to  forget 
what  happened  and  to  allow  the  evil  ways 
to  reassert  themselves. 

Watergate  presents  the  Nation  with  what 
are  In  effect  two  challenges. 

The  first,  of  course.  Is  to  see  that  all  of  the 
allegations  oxe  resolved  through  due  process 
of  law. 

The  second  matter  relates  to  what  hap- 
pens after  Watergate  is  concluded — after 
each  of  the  grand  juries  has  Issued  Its  find- 
ings, after  every  trial  Jury  has  rendered  its 
verdict,  after  every  appeal  has  been  decided. 

Will  Watergate  have  so  exhausted  the  Na- 
tion that  we  will  turn  to  other  things  in  an 
attempt  to  forget  about  the  tragedy  that  has 
befallen  us? 

Or  will  the  abhorrence  of  It  become  so 


Ingrained  In  the  public  spirit  that  we  wUl 
insist  that  every  person  in  any  position  of 
public  trust  be  honest — and  then  mamtaln 
our  vigllence  to  make  certain? 

I  don't  know  the  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions. Part  of  oxa  national  record  shows  that 
the  public  has  been  misled  at  times.  But 
another  part  shows  that  we  have  made  re- 
markable strides  under  decent  and  honorable 
public  figures.  The  scales  seem  to  tip  in  some 
sort  of  rhythm — from  progress  to  scandal  and 
back  again. 

It  Is  Incredible  that  we  as  a  Nation  have 
come  to  expect  from  some  of  our  people — 
and  also  what  we  wUl  tolerate  from  them. 

The  men  who  left  their  bare  and  bloody 
footprints  in  the  snow  of  Valley  Forge  were 
not  fighting  to  make  this  Nation  secure  for 
generations  of  predators  seeking  ungodly 
power  and  Illicit  fortunes. 

Nor  were  the  men  who  sacrificed  at  Gett3rs- 
burg,  the  Marne,  the  Normandy  beachhead, 
at  Porkchop  HUl,  or  in  Vietnam. 

There  Is  no  way  to  predict  what  we  as  a 
Nation  wUl  do  after  Watergate  is  concluded, 
but  we  had  best  start  doing  some  hard  think- 
ing about  It  now. 

Special  responsibUities  rest  upon  attorneys 
as  we  try  to  fashion  higher  standards  in  both 
public  and  private  life.  And  the  challenge  to 
those  of  you  just  entering  the  profession  Is 
especially  acute. 

Attorneys  do  a  lot  more  than  simply  hang 
out  a  shingle  and  practice  law — ^as  Important 
as  that  is.  Lawyers  are  in  public  life  In  great 
numbers,  both  as  elected  and  appointed 
officials. 

You  can  make  an  Impact  on  the  quality 
of  politics  at  the  local  and  state  levels,  and 
all  the  way  to  the  top.  There  wiU  be  many 
chances  to  make  a  contribution.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  by  saying  no  to  overtures  you  know 
or  suspect  are  Improper.  And  sometimes  it 
will  be  by  seizing  opportunities  that  other- 
wise would  lie  fallow.  All  of  this  requires  that 
you  be  constantly  on  the  alert. 

And  that  is  reaUy  what  every  citizen  has 
to  do  as  well — be  on  the  alert  for  misdeeds 
and  be  constantly  aware  of  chances  to  en- 
hance standards  and  conduct.  y 

If  we  are  tough-minded  about  this  l^sincss 
of  protecting  our  liberties,  then  perhaps  we 
have  a  chance  to  prevent  the  Watergates  of 
the  future. 

But  if  we  ignore  past  lessons  and  thus 
shrug  off  future  perils,  the  next  Watergate 
may  grow  to  dimensions  that  would  prove 
to  be  unsurmountable. 

Thank  you. 


PERSONAL  PRIVACY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day morning,  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  will 
begin  hearings  on  a  subject  of  critical 
importance  to  every  American — personal 
privacy. 

The  focus  for  our  hearings  is  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  committee's  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Ervin,  Sena- 
tor MnsKiE,  and  myself  to  establish  every 
American's  right  to  keep  personal  infor- 
mation private  and  to  safeguard  that 
right  with  criminal  and  civil  protections. 

The  bill  is  companion  to  one  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Barry  Goldwater,  Jr.,  and  Congressman 
Edward  Koch,  whose  efforts  I  commend. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  deepening  public  con- 
cern about  privacy  invasions.  These  in- 
vasions are  fast  becoming  the  rule — hot 
the  exception — in  American  life. 

The  burgeoning  abuse  of  the  right  of 
individual  privacy  results  partly  from  a 
greatly  incresised  capability  of  even  a 
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moderately  endowed  private  or  public  or- 
ganization to  obtain,  store,  and  use  vast 
quantities  of  information  about  people. 
This  phenomenal  technical  information- 
handling  ability  is  abetted  by  the  absence 
of  regulation — except  in  the  area  of  credit 
information.  The  result  is  a  tremen- 
dously increased  potential  for  damaging 
misuse  of  personal  Information — data 
that  the  person  under  scrutiny  does  not 
know  is  so  readily  available. 

But  even  more  important  Is  the  star- 
tling, ominous  propensity  of  an  Increas- 
ingly powerful  Government  to  use  in- 
formation in  ways  that  hurt  individuals 
directly  and  dramatically. 

In  Mendham,  N.J.,  a  young  high  school 
student,  at  the  suggestion  of  her  social 
studies  teacher,  wrote  the  Young  Social- 
ist Alliance  in  New  York  City  asking 
for  information.  Several  weeks  later  an 
FBI  agent  visited  the  school's  principal 
and  other  people  who  knew  Lori  Paton, 
to  make  inquiries  about  her.  The  FBI 
made  a  "notation"  in  its  files  about  Miss 
Paton's  innocent  inquiry,  and  its  agents 
wrote  a  memorandum  for  FBI  files  re- 
cording   their    "investigation"    of    Miss 
Paton.  The  FBI  claimed  that  its  knowl- 
edge of  the  student's  inquiry  was  obtained 
from  surveillance  on  all  incoming  mail 
to  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance.  Under 
the  law,  such  a  "mail  watch"  is  legal  if 
It  does  not  delay  the  mail  and  if  it  is 
confined  only  to  data  drawn  from  the 
outside  of  the  envelope.  The  critical  Is- 
sue here  is  the  potential  lifetime  dam- 
age to  the  reputation  and  career  of  a 
completely  innocent  teenage  girl  about 
whom  an  FBI  "notation"  and  "memo- 
randum" will  always  exist,  unless  she 
succeeds  in  having  it  expimged  from  the 
files  of  the  FBI. 

This  is  an  example  di'awn  from  the 
more  normal  course  of  events.  The  FBI 
must  make  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands 
of  such  "notations"— we  regrettably  can- 
not know — each  week. 

POLITIC ALIZATION    OF    THE    IRS 

What  about  malicious,  politically  moti- 
vated invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy? 

One  of  the  most  insidious  abuses  Is 
attempted  use  of  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice data  for  political  purposes. 

Certain  members  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration at  the  outset  of  its  first 
term,  made  strong  efforts  to  make  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  "politically  re- 
sponsive." 

A  memorandum  from  White  House 
aide.  Tom  Charles  Huston,  to  the  Assist- 
ant to  the  Commissioner  of  the  IRS  of 
August  14,  1970,  refers  to  a  July  1,  1969, 
White  House  request  that  IRS  review  the 
operations  of  "ideological  organizations." 
Huston's  August  14  memo  asked  IRS  to 
report  on  its  implementation  of  that  re- 
quest. The  IRS  response,  signed  by  then 
IRS  Commissioner  Randolph  Thrower 
and  dated  September  19,  1970,  explains 
the  operations  of  a  so-called  "special 
service  group"  that  had  been  established 
in  IRS  to  monitor  the  tax  status  of  "or- 
ganizations and  individuals  promoting 
extremist  views  and  philosophies." 
Thrower's  rationale  for  creation  of  that 
outfit  was  that  it  was  necessary  "to  avoid 
allegation  that  extremist  organizations 
ignore  taxing  statutes  with  impunity." 
Mr.   Thrower's   September   1970   report 
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indicated  that  by  then  apiroximatcly 
1,025  organizations  and  4,300  Individuals 
had  already  been  examined  by  the  IRS. 

On  September  21,  Huston  wrote  to  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  H.  R.  Haldeman 
indicating  strong  dissatisfaction  with 
IRS  action  on  the  President*^  July  1969 
request.  He  noted  that — 

What  we  cannot  do  In  a  coiirtroom  via 
criminal  prosecutions  to  curtai  the  activ- 
ities of  some  of  these  groups,  IRq  could  do  by 
administrative  action. 
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Subsequently,  an  undated  "IRS  talking 
paper"  was  developed,  outlaiing,  from 
the  perspective  of  the  White  House,  the 
case  against  the  IRS  and  its  ilack  of  po- 
litical responsiveness.  The  dodument  sug- 
gests that — 

Walters  (who  succeeded  Thro^  rer)  must  be 
made  to  know  that  discreet  p>olitlcal  actions 
and  Investigations  on  behalf  of  the  Adminis- 
tration are  a  firm  requirement  and  respon- 
sibility on  his  part. 

Another  suggestion  of  tte  "Talking 
paper"  is  that  Counsel  to  th  j  President. 
John  Dean,  should  have  siss  irance  that 
Walters  will  get  the  job  don ;. 

On  June  12,  1972,  Chailes  Colson, 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President,  wrote 
Dean  asking  for  an  IRS  check  on  Harold 
J.  Gibbons,  a  Teamsters  Union  vice  pres- 
ident in  St.  Louis,  whom  Col£on  describ- 
ed as  a  "McGovernite,  ardentty  iintl-Nix- 
on."  This  document  would  suggest  that  a 
connection  between  Dean  a|id  IRS  had 
indeed  been  established  an^  that  IRS 
had  become  more  politically}  sensitive  in 
the  maimer  outlined  in  the  '[IRS  talking 
paper."  I 

It  is  unclear  whether  ther*  is  evidence 
showing  that  the  IRS  did  become  polit- 
ically responsive  in  a  manner  demanded 
by  the  White  House.  However,  we  do 
know  that  the  issue  was  prdssed. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Ii  itemal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  which  has  direct  over- 
sight over  the  IRS,  has  file*  an  interim 
report  on  its  investigation  of  the  matter. 
This  report  shows  that  thfl  subjects  of 
special  audits  and  investigations  have 
not  been  treated  more  harsh|y  than  other 
taxpayers.  But  the  joint  cojnmittee  was 
denied  access  to  files  of  the  $pecial  Serv 
ice  Group.  This  renders  t 
mittee's  study  virtually  use. 
fact  that  the  politicizing  of 
attempted  is  beyond  doubt 
The  success  of  the  effor 
mise  this  key  agency's  integrity  is  still  in 
question.  But  the  central  qtiestion  is  not 
the  attempt  to  politicize  this  agency — 
dreadful  as  that  is.  It  is  the  doubt  cre- 
ated in  the  minds  of  the  A  nerican  peo 
pie — justifiable  concern  tha  information 
of  an  extremely  personal  nature — might 
be  made  available  to  other 
eluding  the  White  House, 
purposes. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  with  Sena 
tor  Ervin  to  establish  and 
sonal  privacy  rights  would 
abuses. 

In  the  case  of  the  M^dham  High 
School  student,  the  bill  wou  d  provide  her 
and  her  parents  with  ready 
FBI  files  about  her.  She  wi  luld  have  the 
right  to  examine  the  recor  is  and  prove, 
if  she  can,  the  incorrectnes  3  of  anything 
in  her  file.  A  correcting  staf.ement  would 
be  added  to  her  file. 


joint  com- 
ess.  But.  the 
the  IRS  was 

to  compro- 


To  eliminate  politically  n^otivated 
punishment  by  the  Government},  the  bill 
would  require  the  IRS  to  make  nota- 
tions of  each  instance  in  which  a  file 
was  made  available  to  another  Govern- 
ment organization  or  outside  person,  not 
having  regular  access  authority.jA  record 
of  such  accession  or  transfer  jmust  be 
kept.  I 

The  privacy  right  that  S.  3418  estab- 
lishes for  individuals  is  comprehensive. 
It  establishes  the  right  of  a  iitizen  to 
be  informed  whether  he  or  she  is  the  sub- 
ject of  private  organization  orl  Govern- 
ment files.  If  the  bill  passes,  Is  2  years 
each  individual  must  be  toldj  that  he 
or  she  is  the  subject  of  a  data  fi)e.  At  any 
other  time  that  an  individual  asks,  he 
must  be  informed  of  the  fact  tjhat  he  is 
a  data  subject.  1 

The  bill  establishes  the  right  io  Inspect 
all  personal  Information  coniained  in 
one's  file,  to  learn  the  nature  and  sources 
of  the  data,  and  the  Identitj  of  each 
recipient  of  personal  data. 

The  bill  establishes  the  right  of  every 
data  subject  to  challenge,  corrgct,  or  ex- 
plain personal  Information,  to  demand 
an  investigation  of  disputed  information, 
to  demand  purging  of  inaccurate  infor- 
mation and  to  include  a  200-irord  per- 
sonal correction  of  one's  file.    J 

The  bill  establishes  the  right  to  be  In- 
formed and  to  give  or  withhold  consent 
before  personal  data  is  given  to  anyone 
not  having  regular  access  authority.  It 
establishes  the  right  to  be  apprised  of  the 
intended  use  of  information  and  the  con- 
sequences of  giving  or  not  giving  per- 
mission. 

The  bill  establishes  the  right  to  have 
one's  name  removed  upon  request  from 
any  organization's  mailing  lists.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  section  Is  to  protect  citizens 
from  unwarranted  harassment. 

S.  3418  defines  standards  for  the  col- 
lection, use,  and  disclosure  ot  personal 
information  by  Government  ajid  private 
organizations.  These  standards  include 
the  following: 

Personal  information  collec1|ion  Is  lim- 
ited to  what  is  necessary  for 
function  of  an  organization: 

Information  should  be  collected  from 
the   individual   himself   whenever 
sible ; 

Categories  of  confidentially  must  be 
established,  with  various  levels  of  con- 
trolled access  to  information; 
Data  files   must  be   policed   for  ac- 


\  "proper" 


pos- 


agencies,  in- 
for  political 


protect  per- 
remedy  such 


curacy,  completeness,  and  pei  tlnence  by 
the  organization  maintaining  ihem; 

The  organization  must  mai  itain  a  list 
of  users  having  regular  accqss  author- 
ity; 

A  complete  record  of  the  iiurposes  of 
every  access  to  any  personal  informa- 
tion in  a  system,  including  tie  identity 
of  the  special  access  user,  must  be  kept; 

Personal  Information  mus ;  never  be 
disclosed  without  specifying  !  ecurity  re- 
quii-ements — for  example,  tlie  level  of 
confidentiality — and  obtaining  reason- 
able assurance  that  those  requirements 
will  be  observed ; 

No  personal  information  concerning 
political  or  religious  beliefs  (r  activities 
should  be  collected  if  it  will  b »  put  into  a 
Government-operated  inforr|iation  sys- 
tem; 
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Income  data  should  not  be  keyed  to 
ZIP  codes  or  postal  districts;  and 

Federal  agencies  are  prohibited  from 
requiring  disclosure  of  personal  data  or 
requesting  voluntary  disclosure  unless 
authorized  by  law. 

The  bill  establishes  a  five-member 
Federal  Privacy  Board  that  can  make 
and  enforce  privacy  rules  for  personal 
data  files.  The  Board  is  required  to  es- 
tablish an  annual  directory  of  every  per- 
sonal data  system  in  the  country;  it  is 
empowered  to  insure  that  standards  are 
met  and  to  assist  organizations  to  com- 
ply with  privacy  safeguards.  It  can  make 
site  visits,  compel  production  of  docu- 
ments, hold  hearings  on  violations,  issue 
cease-and-desist  orders,  delegate  author- 
ity to  States,  and  hold  open  hearings  on 
exemptions.  It  is  required  to  report  an- 
nually to  Congress. 

S.  3418  is  an  excellent  beginning  for 
hearings  and  for  the  legislative  process, 
and  we  in  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  will  prepare  this  bill  very 
carefully  but  expeditiously  for  floor  ac- 
tion during  this  session. 

PROBLEM     AREAS 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  there  are 
many  other  bills  pending  in  this  body 
regarding  individual  privacy.  Without 
exception,  they  all  raise  problems  in  the 
minds  of  those  of  us  who  want  to  correct 
the  present  lack  of  controls  over  personal 
data. 

Our  bill  is  Itself  not  free  of  flaws;  yet, 
in  the  give-and-take  of  the  committee 
room,  it  can  be  perfected.  Let  me  cite 
some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  legislation. 

The  bill  does  not  establish  a  mecha- 
nism to  inform  people  as  new  files  about 
them  are  created.  The  right  to  inspect 
and  challenge  personal  flies  is  almost 
meaningless  if  an  individual  does  not 
know  that  a  file  even  exists. 

Perhaps  we  should  provide  that  people 
be  notified  whenever  they  become  a  sub- 
ject of  a  new  data  file. 

Another  problem  is  that  no  limits  have 
been  placed  on  rights  to  inspect  and 
challenge  personal  files  and  to  demand 
investigati(»is  of  disputed  information, 
and  no  protection  against  excessive  de- 
mands is  afforded  to  organizations  keep- 
ing data  files. 

For  example,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
allow  a  person  to  inspect  his  file  every 
week. 

As  I  noted,  the  bill  requires  that  infor- 
mation should  be  collected  from  the  indi- 
vidual himself  wherever  possible.  This  is 
an  important  provision,  since  it  attempts 
to  assure  that  the  information  that  is 
collected  is  accurate.  However,  there  is  a 
possibility  for  abuse.  If  personal  informa- 
tion is  actually  collected  directly  from 
the  subject  in  every  case  practicable,  the 
resulting  harassment  of  individuals  may 
undo  the  value  of  the  rule  by  creating 
another  type  of  violation  of  personal 
privacy. 

The  requirement  in  the  bill  that  every 
access  to  personal  data  be  accurately  re- 
corded is  unprecedented  and  very  likely 
would  be  staggering  in  scope.  There 
seems  to  be  the  unwarranted  assumption 
that  thousands  of  different  organiza- 
tions will  independently  and  correctly 
establish  new  standard  operating  proce- 
dures for  hemdling  personal  information. 
The  Implicit  administrative  burden  on 


government  and  private  organizations  is 
a  matter  for  concern  and  further  con- 
sideration. It  may  be  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  number  of  distinctions  that 
will  lessen  the  burden  on  organizations, 
yet  establish  basic  privacy  guarantees. 
One  possible  distinction  is  to  differenti- 
ate among  the  kind  of  organizations 
maintaining  data.  My  legal  staff  is  now 
working  on  that  difiBculty. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  Federal 
Privacy  Board,  which  would  be  an  inde- 
pendent agency  in  the  executive  branch 
consisting  of  five  members  designated  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
about  the  validity  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion. It  may  well  be  that  the  simplest,  and 
ultimately  the  best,  solution  is  to  estab- 
lish rights  which  individuals  may  pursue 
through  the  judicial  process,  without 
creation  of  any  new  agency  to  pohce  the 
new  privacy  guarantees.  Or,  the  Privacy 
Board's  functions  could  be  lodged  in  an 
existing  executive  branch  organization. 
Or,  they  could  be  lodged  in  one  of  the 
existing  independent  regulatory  com- 
missions, or  in  an  agency  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  such  as  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  These  are  some  of  the 
concerns  and  some  of  the  options  we 
must  explore  during  our  hearings. 

There  are  other  legitimate  concerns. 
One  of  them  is  the  exemption  provided 
in  the  bill  for  national  security.  Personal 
data  systems  directly  related  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  would  be 
free  from  the  guarantees  of  the  act. 
Any  Federal  agency  could  use  that  pro- 
tection. This  could  permit  Federal  agen- 
cies to  abuse  that  cloak  of  secrecy,  thus 
diminishing  the  intentions  of  this 
legislation. 

I  cite  a  concrete  example  which  indi- 
cates a  need  for  a  careful,  tight  definition 
of  this  national  security  exemption. 

The  U.S.  Army  has  been  used  to  spy 
on  the  political  activities  of  American 
civilians  in  Western  Europe.  In  August 
1972,  U.S.  Army  Military  Intelligence 
personnel  were  assigned  tiD  monitor  the 
political  campaign  activities  of  support- 
ers of  Senator  George  McGovern  in 
Western  Europe.  The  reports  filed  by 
these  agencies  described  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  a  group  known  as  "Americans 
for  McGovERN,"  in  Berlin.  Army  Intelli- 
gence reports  described  their  organiza- 
tional meetings,  leaflet  distributions,  an- 
nouncements and  local  publications,  ties 
to  the  official  Democratic  party,  and  even 
the  name  of  a  man  who  received  an  auto- 
graphed picture  of  Senator  McGovern. 

Military  intelligence  reports  describe 
in  detail  the  position  of  McGovern  sup- 
porters on  issues  such  as  tax  reform, 
welfare  reform.  Federal  aid  to  schools, 
equal  educational  optmrtunltles,  racial 
and  sexual  discrimination,  nationtil 
health  insurance,  abortion,  and  abolition 
of  the  electoral  college. 

Military  intelligence  reports  list  the 
names  of  McGovern  supporters,  includ- 
ing information  on  their  date  and  place 
of  birth,  marital  status,  passport  number, 
occupation,  and  residence  In  Western 
Europe. 

A  chart  was  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Army 
for  training  manusJs  to  be  used  in  the 
training  of  intelligence  personnel  in 
Western  Europe.  One  such  chart  shows 


the  "link"  betwen  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Communist 
Party. 

Army  personnel  also  opened  the  mail 
of  American  civilians  in  Europe.  One  in- 
telUgence  officer  has  said  that  the  Army 
maintains  a  room  approximately  15  feet 
by  20  feet  containing  file  cabinets  filled 
with  photocopies  of  mail  of  American  ci- 
vilians. In  these  files  is  a  letter  from  the 
library  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  S.C, 
to  a  publication  in  Western  Europe  run 
by  American  civilians.  The  Army  has 
photographed  an  index  card,  photo- 
graphed both  sides  of  the  envelope  and 
photographed  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
This  opening  of  American  civilian  mail 
occurred  in  June  of  1973.  which  date  ap- 
pears at  the  top  of  the  Army  document. 

The  Army  has  systematically  opened 
the  mail  of  the  Lawyers  Military  Defense 
Committee,  which  is  an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  a 
well-publicized  suit  against  the  Army  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  LMDC  and  other  plain- 
tiffs is  contesting  these  privacy  invasions 
conducted  in  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense. 

Other  Army  activities  include  infiltra- 
tion, photographing,  and  wiretaps. 

With  respect  to  photography,  Ameri- 
can students  in  Western  Europe  have 
been  photographed  pamphleteering  for 
McGovern  by  military  intelligence  of- 
ficials, and  photographs  have  been  ob- 
tained of  political  petitions  showing  the 
names  of  American  civilians  who  have 
signed  the  same. 

The  Army  has  collected  leaflets  dis- 
seminated by  American  civilians  which 
describe  President  Nixon's  involvement 
in  Watergate.  On  the  back  of  each  leaflet 
is  a  physical  description  of  the  person 
handing  out  the  document. 

All  of  these  activities  are  undertaken 
in  the  name  of  national  security.  Such 
a  grossly  distorted  use  of  this  catchall 
pretext  to  so  blatantly  abuse  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  is  unwarranted,  and 
Federal  privacy  law  must  be  enacted  to 
bring  such  abuses  to  an  end.  For  this 
reason,  I  believe  we  must  carefully  nar- 
row the  national  security  exemption  in 
this  biU. 

MEOICAI.  RECORDS  ABCSE 

In  yet  another  area  of  personal  data, 
almost  unnoticed  by  the  public,  there  is 
a  growing  sissault  upon  the  confiden- 
tiality of  personal  health  and  medical 
records.  Information  that  we  provide  to 
our  doctors  in  the  intimacy  of  their  offices 
frequently  finds  its  way  to  insurance  com- 
panies, credit  files,  and  emplojTnent  rec- 
ords without  our  knowledge  or  approval. 
The  improper  procurement  and  use  of 
medical  information  has  had  devastat- 
ing effects  upon  imsuspecting  individuals. 
Marriages  have  been  ruined  and  reputa- 
tions have  been  destroyed. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  several  case 
histories  provided  by  Dr.  Elmer  R.  Gabri- 
elli,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Task  Force 
Group  on  Ethical  Health  Data  Centers 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York. 
These  cases  illustrate  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  prevent  flagrant 
breaches  of  confidentiality  of  medical  in- 
formation. In  one  recent  example,  a  dis- 
trict attorney  from  a  great  American  city 
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was  hospitalized  with  a  serious  medical 
condition.  On  the  day  following  his  hos- 
pitalization, the  local  newspaper  in  his 
community  printed  his  medical  records 
word  for  word. 

A  second,  even  more  serious  example 
offered  by  Dr.  Gabrielli,  involved  an  em- 
ployee of  a  large  Defense  contractor  who 
sought  reimbursement  for  psychiatric 
treatment  from  his  company's  health  in- 
surance plan.  In  the  process  of  the  claim, 
the  insurance  company  passed  on  the 
diagnosis  of  the  employee  to  his  employer 
who  in  turn,  passed  on  the  diagnosis  to 
the  Defense  Department.  The  Depart- 
ment initiated  an  investigation  of  the 
employee.  Department  of  Defense  inves- 
tigators asked  insinuating  questions  of 
the  man's  neighbors.  The  damage  had 
been  done. 

In  another  case,  a  young  woman  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide  and  subse- 
quently received  psychiatric  treatment 
at  a  hospital.  She  was  shocked  to  learn 
the  details  of  her  diagnosis,  not  from  her 
doctor,  but  from  her  employer.  Her  em- 
ployer had  obtained  the  information 
from  the  company's  health  insurance 
agent,  who  had  gained  access  to  these 
supposedly  confidential  hospital  records. 
The  shock  to  this  woman  upon  hearing 
her  psychiatric  diagnosis  from  her  em- 
ployer must  have  been  intense.  It  calls 
to  our  attention  once  again  the  impera- 
tive need  for  legislation  to  establish  lim- 
its on  access  to  personal  data.  This  can 
be  done  by  empowering  each  individual 
with  control  over  who  can  view  his  per- 
sonal files.  The  strict  confidentiality  of 
personally  sensitive  medical  and  health 
records  clearly  requires  more  than  good 
faith  and  integrity  on  the  part  of  health 
care  personnel.  It  deserves  and  requires 
legal  protection. 

SCHCX>L   RECORD    ABUSES 

I  wish  to  refer  to  yet  another  sensitive 
area  in  which  privacy  rights  have  been 
ignored  and  for  which  legislative  safe- 
guards are  needed:  school  records.  Par- 
ticularly in  these  days  when  our  public 
schools  are  so  much  in  need  of  Federal 
support,. the  informational  requirements 
for  evaluation  of  Federal  school  aid  pro- 
grams can  and  do  pose  serious  threats  to 
the  privacy  of  personal  student  informa- 
tion. 

In  niinois.  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers conducted  extensive  surveys  of  per- 
sonal information  systems.  A  study  of  71 
schools  revealed  that  many  teachers  were 
not  impressed  with  the  need  to  protect 
personal  student  information.  They 
found  further  that  there  were  no  stand- 
ards of  confidentiality  imposed  on  facul- 
ty and  staff.  Clearly,  a  privacy  problem 
exists,  since  although  no  school  adminis- 
trator in  the  league's  survey  reported 
giving  information  on^students  to  local 
police,  several  poUce  departments  listed 
schools  as  sources  for  personal  student 
data. 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  article  of  October 
15.  1973,  "Keeping  Files  on  Predelin- 
quents' Stirs  Criticism,"  explains  that  for 
thousands  of  children  judged  to  be  pre- 
delinquents— youngsters  whom  school 
authorities  believe  have  criminal  tenden- 
cies— extensive,  often  permanent  records 
are  kept  of  their  participation  in  federal- 
ly funded  community  programs  designed 


to  reshape  behavior.  Tha  files  contain 
case  histories,  anecdotes  about  class  be- 
havior, reports  on  academic  progress. 
The  reports  come  from  pri|icipals,  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  the  counselors — some 
professionals,  some  vdlunteers — who 
work  with  children  in  the  brogram.  Many 
of  the  programs,  according  to  a  Califor- 
nia Joint  Legislative  Audit  Committee 
looking  into  this  area,  ar«  administered 
through    the    probation  |  departments, 
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which  keep  records  after  the  pilot  pre- 
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}ssibility  that 
for  probation 


violate    the 
the  juvenile 


delinquency  programs 
said  that  this  "creates  the 
the  records  will  be  used 
purposes."  Because  these  I  programs  are 
operated  by  law  enforcement  agencies, 
"voluntai-y  '  participation  by  schools  is 
inherently  coercive,  there  is  the  danger 
that  participating  childrefi  will  be  treat- 
ed as  criminals. 

In  California,  some  Sts  te  officials  say 
the  program's  proceduri  is 
childien's  civil  rights.  Ill 
court  system,  the  same  i  hildren  would 
get  protection  of  due  pra:ess,  presump- 
tion of  irmocence  and.  rii  :ht  to  counsel. 
There  are  no  such  protect  ons  in  the  vol- 
untary programs.  For  exa  nple,  there  are 
no  provisions  for  destruci  ion  of  individ- 
ual records  after  the  pro  jrams  are  ter- 
minated. On  the  other  hs  nd,  most  juve- 
nile arrest  records  are  seiled.  State  and 
Federal  officials  administfring  such  pro- 
grams justify  the  data  storage  by  main- 
taining that  a  juvenile  risks  his  privacy 
in  return  for  the  benefit  d  >rived  from  the 
program. 

Walter  Quinn,  California 
deputy   auditor   general, 
practice  of  keeping  the 
ing: 

We  think  it  may  be  falrl 
benefits  accruing  to  a 
one  of  the  voluntary 
foregoing  certain  rights  to 
erwlse  entitled. 

This  sort  of  blanket ,  udgment,  that 
would  attempt  to  justify  he  disregard  of 
students'  privacy,  is  w  lolly  inappro- 
priate. The  principal  at  i  Henknoll  Drive 
Elementary  School  in  Yorba  Linda, 
Calif.,  has  stated  that  schoolteachers 
and  administrators  are  about  75  percent 
right  in  thier  designatio|is  of  youths  as 
predelinquent.  Not  only  fire  such  claims 
unveriflable  and  therefoBe  suspect,  but  I 
wonder  about  the  other  e»timated  25  per- 


progra  ns 


's  then  acting 

defended  the 

lies  open,  say- 


stated  that  the 

uv^iUe  by  being  In 

Is  paid  for  by 

A'hich  he  is  oth- 


who   are   falsely 
is  they  who  will 


cent   of   those   youths 
labeled  predelinquent.  It 
suffer  without  any  reason  from  the  stig- 
ma of  such  a  label. 

Dr.  Carl  Marburger,  spokesman  for  the 
National  Committee  of  <  Citizens  in  Edu 
cation,  characterized  the 
trols  over  personal  scho(  1  data  as  "gen 
erally  an  ungovemed  afd  unsupervised 
system."  He  said: 

Anyone,    even    the    scho*l    secretary,    can 
put  something  Into  the  recqrd 


No  one  knows  precls^y 
and  parents  are  often 
what  is  in  the  record. 
The  Illinois  League  of 
survey  indicated  that  mo  5t 
allow  parents  to  challenjge 
and  contents  of  their 
records.  In  a  majority 
are  not  even  allowed 
dren's  school  files.  Freqilently 
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be  satisfied  with  interpre  atlons  and 
comments  offered  by  schoo^  counselors. 
Yet  those  same  files  are  accessible  to 
police,  university  researchers  and  even 
other  students  working  foi  the  school 
administration. 

This  situation  represents  an  intoler- 
able abuse  of  the  informational  privacy 
rights  of  students  and  parents.  Dr.  Mar- 
burger's  assessment  is  indeed  frighten 
ing.  As  he  says,  the  America|i  school  sys 
tem  maintains  "the  most  vi 
hensive  data  operation  of 
tion  in  the  country.  If  you 
in  school,  there  is  a  dossier 
times  contains   inaccurate  |  £md   poten 
tlally  damaging  inf  ormatio 

We  cannot  allow  our  c 
vacy  and  our  privacy  as  paj-ents,  to  re 
main  improtected.  We  mus^  not  let  In 
discriminate  notations  in  sQhool  files  go 
unchallenged.  We  must  noli  *^^°*  Vti^^ 
files  to  be  available  to  anyoi^e  other  than 
authorized  school  personne: 
instances  in  which  others 
for  such  Information,  parei 
dren  must  be  informed,  and 
require  either  their  conse: 
order.  These  protections  ca: 
afforded. 

POTENTIAL  CABLE  TELEVISIQ 

Looking  toward  the  futiilre,  the  rapid 
advance  of  technology  continues  to  give 
rise  to  new  threats  againfit  individual 
privacy  which  must  be  anticipated.  I  offer 
just  one  example:  Developpients  in  the 
advancing  field  of  cable  television.  Cable 
stations  across  this  countr^  are  acquir- 
ing capabilities  for  broadcasting  as  many 
as  40  or  50  channels.  Citieens  will  in- 
creasingly be  offered  a  large  variety  of 
television  programs  that  have  been  tai- 
lored to  their  individual  tastes  and  pref- 
erences. As  this  possibility  b  being  real- 
ized, cable  television  coinpanies  are 
experimenting  with  technicjues  for  moni- 
toring the  viewing  habits  ctf  individuals. 

Simple  tabulations  of  tUe  number  of 
people  who  watch  particukr  programs, 
thus  enabling  cable  television  operators 
to  make  accurate  programing  decisions, 
could  be  accomplished  without  compro- 
mising the  privacy  of  individual  viewers. 
But  cable  systems  in  a  number  of  cities, 
including  Rossmoor's  Leisip'e  World  Re- 
tirement Community  in  M«sa.  Ariz.,  and 
experimental  systems  like  TOCOM — to- 
tal conununicatlons — in  Irving.  Tex.,  and 
Theta-Com  in  El  Segtmdci,  Calif.,  rou- 
tinely and  automatically  monitor  pro- 
gram choices  and  viewing  |habits  of  in- 
dividual cable  televisioni  subscribers. 
Viewers  have  no  choice  and  cannot  exer- 
cise any  control  over  such  monitoring. 

There  is  now  no  national  law  that 
would  forbid  a  cable  station  from  telling 
anyone  about  the  Indlvidiual  tastes  of 
each  and  every  one  of  its  Subscribers.  A 
business,  so  notified,  is  freb  to  bombard 
the  unwitting  cable  subscriber  with  any 
number  of  sales  pitches  based  on  what 
is  known  about  the  viewersf  personal  en- 
tertainment tastes. 

Thus,  in  the  not  too  (istant  future, 
computer-aided  records  of]  the  programs 
an  individual  watches  caa  be  analyzed 
for  their  commercial,  political,  or  scien- 
tific research  value.  Preparation  of  view- 
er files  would  establish  what  is  essentially 
a  cultural  taste  data  bank  and  thereby 
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create  an  opportunity  for  access  and 
abuse  of  personal  information  that  does 
not  now  exist. 

The  technological  capacity  to  invade 
the  privacy  of  our  homes  to  acquire  such 
information  gives  frightening  substance 
to  the  fiction  of  Big  Brother,  from  George 
Orwell's  "1984."  Perhaps  such  monitor- 
ing systems  should  never  be  established 
at  all.  But  if  they  are  established,  we 
must  insure  that  they  operate  only  with 
the  knowledge  and  explicit  consent  of 
the  watched. 

Certainly,  this  example  is  somewhat 
futuristic.  However,  it  suggests  that  we 
must  maintain  a  vilgilant  attitude  to- 
ward new  and  imregulated  technologies 
if  personal  privacy  is  to  be  protected. 

CONCLtrSlON 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  examples 
that  I  have  mentioned  suggest  the  need 
for  strong  measures  to  support  the  right 
of  privacy.  The  legislation  which  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  MusKiE,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced provides  a  good  base  for  final  leg- 
islation. It  will  reach  informaticm  sys- 
tems and  data  files  across  the  coimtry 
and  make  secure  a  sacred  personal 
liberty. 

CONSTRUCTION    INDUSTRY 
BARGAINING  DANGERS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
daily  Labor  Report  recer.tly  published  a 
very  Interesting  article  by  the  associate 
editor  of  BNA,  Ben  Rathbun,  describing 
the  views  of  the  chairmsm  of  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Stabilization  Commit- 
tee as  its  work  is  being  phased  out.  I 
hope  it  will  be  read  carefully  as  it  indi- 
cates the  problems  with  attacking  our 
economic  problems,  as  the  administra- 
tion has  done,  without  fully  thinking 
thu^ugh  all  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
proposed  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Massivb    Leapfbogging"    in    Constrttction 
Negotiations  Befokteo  by  CISC  Chaibman 

The  bargaining  spectre  of  the  late  1960s, 
large-scale  leap-frogging  in  construction 
from  craft  to  craft  and  from  city  to  city, 
has  returned  "with  a  vengeance"  less  than 
six  weeks  after  the  termination  of  statutory 
wage  controls,  according  to  D.  Quinn  Mills, 
the  chairman  of  the  expiring  Construction 
Industry  Stabilization  Committee  (CISC). 
The  resultant  "basic  massive  upward  realign- 
ment of  wage  rates"  can  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  bargaining  in  construction  and  far 
beyond  in  U.S.  Industry,  Mills  Indicated  In 
a  BNA  interview. 

He  was  critical  of  the  Congress  for  not 
taking  action  that  would  have  permitted  "an 
orderly  transition"  from  the  1971-1974  con- 
trols to  uncontrolled  bargaining  in  construc- 
tion. The  practical  effect,  be  Indicated,  Is  to 
undo  much  of  the  stabUlty  imparted  to  con- 
struction bargaining  in  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's most  successful  wage  stabilization 
program. 

Mills  indicated  that  the  Administration 
had  wanted  to  continue  controls  for  the  cur- 
rent bargaining  year  in  construction  because 
it  feared  the  kind  of  wage  explosion  that  is 
now  occurring.  He  stUd  that  some  influential 
opponents  of  a  transition  period  had  made 
a  major  miscue  In  their  estimate  of  the  force 


and  follow-through  of  a  construction  wage 
"breakout"  this  year. 

WAGE  inSTtMlTIONS,  INC. 

He  siunmarlzed  this  "mistaken"  view  In 
these  terms:  "Well,  let  It  Ithe  wage  pressures 
In  construction]  explode  a  little.  It's  a  bubble 
that  will  pass  and  well  take  It  out  of  subse- 
quent setUements."  Mills  added  that  those 
who  find  no  serloxis  inflationary  implications 
in  the  current  construction  settlement  pat- 
tern do  not  understand  the  pervasive  impact 
of  leap-frogging  settlements  In  construction. 
He  said  "What  we're  going  to  be  seeing  this 
year  Is  a  basic  massive  upward  reaUgnment 
In  wage  rates." 

He  added  this  note:  "What  Is  happening 
this  year  Is  going  to  reverberate  through  the 
next  two  yeturs  at  least.  It  means  that  we 
cannot  get  back  to  any  kind  of  stabiUty  In 
construction  bar6<Uning  for  at  least  another 
two  years.  As  bad  as  this  year  Is,  the  next 
two  years  are  going  to  be  worse.  And  If 
somebody  doesn't  do  something  about  it  this 
year,  stability  wont  be  possible  for  another 
three  years.  Construction  is  on  that  kind  of 
a  cycle."  He  said  that  the  problem  wUl  be- 
come more  aggravated  with  inattention.  As 
he  noted,  "every  year  we  wait  .  .  .,"  these 
distortions  will  escalate  by  "feeding  upon 
themselves." 

Mills  and  John  T.  Dxmlop,  the  chairman 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU,  have  pointed 
to  the  Administration's  faUiu-e  to  persuade 
Congress  to  take  affirmative  action  to  pro- 
vide a  less  precipitate  and  more  orderly 
break  from  the  controls  system.  As  Dunlop 
put  It:  "I  was  trying  to  keep  May  1  from 
becoming  a  day  when  a  gun  was  fired  and 
the  Administration  said:  You're  on  your 
own."  Instead  the  country  now  has  "a  race" 
for  price  and  wage  increases,  as  Dunlop  and 
MlUs  see  It,  that  Is  akin  to  "a  speculative 
surge." 

One  reason  this  is  happening,  according 
to  MiUs,  Is  that  people  don't  believe  Congress 
can  keep  from  taking  some  kind  of  action 
on  Inflation  for  too  many  months.  Mean- 
while, aggressive  parties  are  going  "way  be- 
yond any  reasonable  adjustment"  to  the 
newest  summit  of  living  costs. 

According  to  Mills'  estimate,  the  inaction 
by  the  Congress  co\ild  add  three  to  four 
percentage  p>olnts  this  year  alone  to  con- 
struction settlements.  He  said  that  a  level  of 
settlements  in  the  8  to  10  percent  range 
would  have  been  quite  possible  If  tlie  legis- 
lators had  Imposed  restraint  upon  the  private 
parties  for  the  Immediate  post-May  1 
months. 

He  added  that  the  transition  arrange- 
ments would  have  assured  that  no  major 
agreements  went  above  10  percent.  But  now, 
the  level  of  settlements  will  be  around  12  to 
13  percent  with  some  Increases  going  as  high 
as  the  33  to  40  percent  range  on  top-Job 
rates.  Mills  added:  "There  was  nothing 
Inevitable  about  this  move  above  the  8  to 
10  percent  level;  nothing  in  the  market 
situation  reqtUred  it." 

KEGION-BT -REGION  REVIEW 

Using  recent  reports  on  settlements  aro\uid 
the  nation.  Mills  offered  a  quick  cross- 
country assay  of  the  significant  agreements 
on  the  West  Coast,  in  the  Itlidwest  and  In 
New  Elngland: 

"In  some  places,  this  thing  is  totally  out  of 
hand  and  It's  getting  out  of  hand  In  other 
places.  You  take  the  UA  {Plumbers  Union) 
on  the  West  Coast.  At  San  Jose,  Calif.,  the 
one-year  increase  was  tl.83  an  hovir  or  15.7 
percent  based  on  the  old  rate  of  $11.59.  For 
UA  Local  38  In  San  Francisco,  It  was  $2.37,  or 
19.3  percent,  based  on  a  current  rate  of  $12.28. 
At  San  Mateo,  It  was  $2.53.  or  22.2  percent, 
from  $11.38." 

Although  It  Is  a  small  community,  an  im- 
portant agreement,  according  to  Mills,  be- 
cause of  Its  leap-frogging  implications,  was 
the  UA  settlement  at  Salem.  Ore.  that  pro- 
vided, including  welder  and  other  premUims, 
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$3.60  "in  one  bite,  or  roughly  40  percent. 
There's  a  big  nuclear  powerhouse  construc- 
tion Job  that  was  responsible."  The  Salem 
settlement  is  going  to  have  Its  effects  up 
and  down  the  Coast  and  beyond.  However,  the 
strike  situation  on  the  Coast  "Is  not  bad. " 
The  problem  is  that  "the  settlements  are 
enormous  with  a  lot  of  strikes  yet  to  come 
this  summer." 

In  the  Midwest,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  earlier  settlements  were  in  the  8  to 
10  percent  range.  But  now  there  are  "strikes 
in  many  Midwestern  cities  and  a  situation 
that  is  ready  to  get  out  of  hand." 

Likewise,  in  New  England,  the  range  of 
settlements  had  been  In  the  8  to  10  percent 
area.  But  currently,  as  In  Salem,  Ore.,  the  UA 
has  come  up  with  a  big  one-year  Increase  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  where  a  nuclear  power 
construction  project  Is  causing  rates  to  be  bid 
up.  The  UA  settlement  at  New  Bedford  is 
$1.25,  or  13  percent,  for  the  first  year.  "That 
and  the  Salem  settlement  are  the  kind  of 
settlements"  that  will  spawn  JunHlo-type 
leap-frogging  this  year  and  next. 

Mills  emphasized  that  some  of  these  very 
large  settlements  are  going  to  carry  through 
the  industry  bargaining  structure.  "In  the 
process  ",  he  said,  "the  structure  of  wage  rates 
wUl  be  terribly  distorted."  He  noted  that  the 
CISC  had  put  a  stop  to  this  major  leap-frog- 
ging. He  added:  "We  could  have  done  It 
again  this  year.  We  could  have — and  we 
were — allowing  the  average  Isettlementl  to 
rise  to  compensate  for  inflation"  In  the  eight 
to  10  percent  area. 

At  this  stage,  according  to  MlUs,  there 
probably  Is  little  effective  action  Congress 
might  take.  As  he  put  It:  "Who  cares  what 
they  do  now?  The  horse  is  out  of  the  bam." 
He  added:  "If  the  Congress  starts  talking 
controls  now.  It's  going  to  miake  the  situation 
even  worse."  Such  talk  would  only  spur  the 
local  construction  negotiators  to  higher  In- 
creases. "If  Congress  wants  to  do  anything, 
they've  got  to  stop  talking  and  start  acting, " 
Mills  said. 

FUTURE  or  structural  change 
However.  Mills  believes  that  most  of  the 
structural  changes  In  bttfgainlng  achieved 
during  the  CISC  period  "will  stick  "  despite 
the  cessation  of  the  Committee's  activities. 
This  means  that  the  Increased  number  of 
geographically-broader  bargaining  units,  the 
liberalized  work  rules,  and  the  differential 
rates  for  specialized  sectors  of  the  Industry 
like  homebulldlng  wUl  continue  for  the  most 
part.  What  will  be  lost,  In  his  estimation,  is 
the  considerable  degree  of  wage  stabUlty 
achieved  since  March  1971.  and  some  of  the 
growing  capacity  to  curb  disputes  from  flar- 
ing Into  strikes.  As  MlUs  put  It:  "There  will 
be  many,  many  more  strikes." 

Within  the  Administration  and  on  Capitol 
Hill,  there  had  been  some  expectation  that 
the  contractors  and  the  unions  wovild  estab- 
lish some  kind  of  dispute  settlement  ma- 
chinery to  deal  with  the  mushrooming  strike 
threats  of  the  post -controls  period.  On  May 
14,  Dunlop  told  Senator  Humphrey's  Con- 
sumer Economics  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  he  was  "hopeful " 
that  some  kind  of  "voluntary  means,  not  of 
controls,  but  some  voluntary  means  ...  of 
dispute  settlement"  would  be  established  by 
the  Industryis  unions  and  contractors.  The 
prime  purpose  would  be  to  reduce  "the  vol- 
ume of  work  stoppages."  However,  an  Ad- 
ministrative spokesman  Indicated  June  10 
that  "nothing"  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
parties  to  date. 

In  his  comments.  Mills  avoided  any  game 
of  "who-ls-the-villlan-of-the-piece."  He  In- 
dicated that  the  Democratic  leadership  and 
the  "Administration's  supporters"  In  Con- 
gress appeared  to  have  ignored  the  warnings 
about  the  dangers  ahead  In  construction.  But 
he  also  noted  his  awareness  that  congres- 
sional leaders  reported  getting  only  faint — 
and  sometimes  contradictory — signals  frora 
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the  White  House  on  Dunlop's  stabilization 
proposals.  Including  the  one  for  the  contin- 
uation of  construction  controls. 

CISC  PHASE-OXJT  PLAN 

Despite  the  uncertainty,  CISC  had  antici- 
pated the  Congress  would  go  along  with  some 
extension  of  its  activities.  Recognizing  the 
dangers  that  an  abrupt  unleashing  would 
make  possible,  a  number  of  Influential  un- 
ion and  contractor  officials  involved  with 
CISC  quietly  had  Indicated  their  willingness 
to  go  along  with  a  transition  toward  uncon- 
trolled bargaining  in  1975.  A  lot  of  people 
In  Industry  and  the  unions  were  prepared 
to  participate  in  good  spirit  in  that  transi- 
tional arrangement,"  Mills  commented. 

He  said  that  the  CISC  plan,  assuming  the 
authority  to  continue  operations,  had  been 
twofold:  First,  to  permit  a  reasonable  In- 
crease In  settlement  levels  "consistent 
broadly  with  what's  happening  in  the  econ- 
omy," and  second,  to  prepare  for  a  total 
phase-out  of  its  operations.  To  this  end, 
CISC  planned  to  move  toward  "self-admlnls- 
tratlon,"  toward  turning  over  more  and  more 
matters  to  the  Craft  Boards,  and  toward  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  agreements  for- 
mally reviewed  by  the  Committee. 

Mills  noted  his  disappointment  that  more 
structural  change  In  bargaining  had  not 
been  achieved  under  the  1971-1974  controls. 
Although  there  has  been  progress,  he  said 
that  both  he  and  Dunlop,  his  predecessor  as 
CISC  chairman,  regretted  that  the  rest  of  the 
unions  and  contractors  in  the  industry  "had 
not  been  able  to  build  on  the  strong  minority 
sentiment"  for  significant  change  in  bar- 
gaining practices  and  structures.  Despite 
some  Improvement,  "the  current  structure  in 
construction  Is  not  good  enough,"  Mills 
declared. 

He  added:  'It's  a  serious  question  whether 
the  country  can  tolerate  or  survive  the  cur- 
rent collective  bargaining  system  in  con- 
struction." He  said  this  structure  is  "not 
consistent  at  all  with  the  national  needs  for 
industrial  and  housing  construction."  He 
continued :  "I  don't  see  how  the  country  can 
deal  with  Its  problems  of  general  inflation,  of 
increasing  capacity,  of  Improving  productiv- 
ity with  this  particular  structure  in  con- 
struction." 

The  CISC  chairman  declared  that  "there 
is  a  substantial  body"  of  local  union  opinion 
that  favors  changes  that  would  lead  to  a  less 
balkanlzed  bargaining  structure.  But  he 
added:  "I'm  convinced  that  It  does  not  con- 
stitute a  majority  sentiment.  In  some  areas, 
the  opposite  sentiments  are  very  strong."  He 
particularly  mentioned  California  as  a  major 
problem  state  for  those  interested  In  im- 
proving the  bargaining  system  in  construc- 
tion. 

On  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  the 
construction  bargaining  system  more  "toler- 
able," Mills  said :  "It  would  have  to  be  one  in 
which  there  is  much  more  conslderaole  in- 
volvement of  national  associations  and  na- 
tional unions  In  local  bargaining.  There  also 
would  have  to  be  much  more  coordination  of 
the  activities  of  the  various  employer  associ- 
ations and  local  unions." 

WRrrlNO     ON     A     HEARrNC-ROOM     WALL 

Meanwhile,  the  early  reports  to  CISC  Indi- 
cate that  Dunlop  foreshadowed  what  might 
be  coming  In  his  May  14  testimony  before 
the  Humphrey  subcommittee.  In  response 
to  a  question  about  construction,  he  said 
somewhat  ruefully:  "With  the  end  of  con- 
trols .  .  .  once  you  start  with  one  craft  get- 
ting a  little  more  than  somebody  else  .  .  . 
you  begin  a  leap-frogging  process  that  I  know 
only  too  well." 

With  the  formal  expiration  of  both  the 
CLC  and  the  CISC  at  midnight  June  30, 
Dunlop  win  return  to  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity faculty.  He  also  will  be  working  with 
Kenneth  Rush,  the  new  White  House  Coxm- 
sellor  for  Economic  Policy,  on  what  Rush 
described  as    "various  special  projects  .  .  . 


June 


1 1  the  wage  field." 
tie  praised  as  "a 


one  of  them,  of  course  . 

Rush  said  Dunlop,  whom 

very  dedicated,  patriotic,  a^d  extraordinary 

able  citizen."  would  be  spenidlng  two  or  three 

days  a  week  on  the  White  Jlouse  projects. 

A  part-time  CISC  chairman,  Mills  will  con- 
tinue in  his  current  portlollo  as  Associate 
Professor  of  Management  at  MIT's  Sloan 
School  of  Management.  Ii*  addition  to  his 
CISC  Job,  he  has  been  asilstlng  Dunl<^  at 
the  CLC. 

The  tripartite  CISC  was  established  by 
White  House  executive  ord  ;r  in  March  1971. 
It  was  the  first  wage  stabilization  agency  of 
the  1971-1974  period.  Its  organization  fol- 
lowed the  1965-71  period  v  hen  construction 
settlements  moved  in  a  ro<  ketllke  trajectory 
that  took  them  to  the  ra:  ige  of  17-20  per- 
cent a  year.  One  of  the  fe  w  Administration 
wage  or  price  stabilizing  programs  with  a 
broadly-praised  record,  the  CISC  also  became 
one  of  the  longest  rum  ing  stabilization 
agencies  in  U.S.  history. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINE^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRp.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  closed  for  the  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


COMMITTEE    ON    DI 3ARMAMENT— 
APPOINTMENT  BY  TJHE  VICE  PRES 
IDENT 

The  PRESIDING  DFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNK) .  The  Chair,  on  h  ;half  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  following  Sena 
tors  to  attend  the  Con  'erence  of  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament,  to  be  held  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  bi  ginning  on  July 
2,  1974:  the  Senator  friim  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senitor  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  and  tlje  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 


ORDER  OF  Bl  fSINESS 
The     PRESIDING    JOFFICER. 


Chair  would  state  that  he  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Roi  ert  C.  Byrd)  has 
34  minutes  of  accumul^d  time  remain- 
ing.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug' 
gest  the  absence  of  a  i|uorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  agiinst  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  W^st  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C   Byrd  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OtTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistant}  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  r<  11. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BY^'D.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei  ed. 


H.  Con.  Res.  53'  f 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Itepresentatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  Congress  de- 
clares the  twenty-one  days  from  Flag  Day. 
June  14,  1974,  to  Independen  :e  Day.  July  4. 
1974.  as  a  period  to  honor  America,  and  let 
there  be  public  gatherings  and  activities  at 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
celebrate  and  honor  their  qountry  in  ap- 
propriate manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  co|isideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objectioh,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  cor  sent  that  the 
action  previously  taken  by  the  Senate 
on  Senate  Concurrent  I  esolution  90, 
which  is  a  companion  mefsure,  be  viti- 
ated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlfcER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
pending  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (House 
Concurrent  Resolution  537)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.JMr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consem  that  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  90  pe  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIJCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUS  [NESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDJMt.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  further  period  for  tha  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  J  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFtCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF 
BUSINESS 


[ORNING 


OBSERVANCE  OF  JA  PERIOD  TO 
HONOR  AA  ERICA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BY  ID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  cons(  nt  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  537, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  I  Concurrence  Res- 
olution 537.  which  wai  read,  as  follows: 


The  PRESIDING  OPIttCER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concludee 


SOLAR     HEATING      AND     COOLING 
DEMONSTRATION   ACT   OF    1974 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Presiflent,  I  a^k  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  11864. 

The  PRESIDING  OFtlCER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R-  11864)  to  pro- 


vide for  the  early  commercial  demon- 
stration of  the  technology  of  solar  beat- 
ing by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  for  the  early  development  and 
commercial  demonstration  of  technology 
for  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagieeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  act  (H.R.  11864)  providing  for 
the  early  commercial  demonstration  of 
the  technology  of  solar  heating  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  Uie 
early  development  and  commercial  dem- 
onstration of  tecluiology  for  combined 
solar  heating  and  cooling,  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
TtmNEY,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Weicker,  and  Mr. 
Fannin  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC DEBT  LIMIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn).  Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  14832,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (HJl.  14832)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  Senate  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  14832,  the  debt  limit 
bill,  the  following  Finance  Committee 
staff  members  be  permitted  on  the  floor: 
Michael  Stern,  Robert  Willan,  Bill 
Morris,  Bill  Galvin,  Joe  Humphreys,  Jay 
Constantine,  Jim  Mongan,  Karen  Nelson, 
Bob  Best.  Dick  Rivers,  Mark  Sandstrom, 
Michael  Rowny, 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  members  of  the  staff  of  tiw 


Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  be  permitted  on  the  floor:  Dr. 
Laurence  Wood  worth,  Arthur  Feffer- 
man,  Bernard  Shapiro,  Tom  White, 
Mark  McConaghy,  Mike  Bird,  Al  Buck- 
berg,  Mead  Emory,  Howard  Silverstone, 
Don  Ricketts,  and  Richard  Bacon. 

This  is  a  long  list  of  names  but  I  would 
expect  that  at  one  time  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  staff  will  need  to  be  on  the 
floor.  I  am  asking  permission  for  this 
many  staff  members  because  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  proposed  to  the 
debt  limit  bill  cover  all  areas  of  Finance 
Committee  jurisdiction. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Jeff 
Peterson,  of  the  staff  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  be 
permitted  on  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  votes  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  At  the  end  of  this  month 
the  present  limit  on  the  public  debt 
will  fall  from  the  combined  permanent 
and  temporary  level  of  $475.7  billion  to 
the  permanent  level  of  $400  billion.  At 
that  time,  the  public  debt  is  expected  to 
be  about  $474  billion,  given  the  Treas- 
ury Department  estimates  that  its  oper- 
ating cash  balance  at  that  time  will  be 
$6  biUion. 

The  bill  (H.R.  14832)  which  the 
Finance  Committee  has  reported  to  the 
Senate  provides  an  increase  in  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  to  $495  billion  for  the 
period  through  March  31,  1975.  This  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit  of  $19.3  billion 
is  the  identical  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  margin 
of  one  vot^ — a  tie  breaking  vote  cast  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

When  the  administration  first  ap- 
peared before  Congress  about  this  bill,  it 
requested  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
to  $505  billion — or  $10  billion  more  than 
this  bill  provides — to  carry  it  past  the 
estimated  peak  debt  requirement  on 
May  31,  1975,  and  through  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  request  was  made  for  an  ap- 
proximately $30  billion  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  that  was  made  up  of  the  esti- 
mated $20  billion  deficit  in  the  Federal 
funds  budget,  $5  billion  to  meet  the  peak 
debt  need  on  May  31,  1975,  $3  billion  to 
provide  the  usual  allowance  for  con- 
tingencies, and  an  additional  $3  billion 
contingency  allowance  for  increasing  the 
availability  of  mortgage  funds  for  resi- 
dential construction.  The  second  con- 
tingency allowance  reflects  the  adminis- 
tration's latest  proposal  to  stimulate  the 
housing  industry  which  could  involve  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  is- 
suing U.S.  debt  obligations  in  order  to 
make  reserves  available  to  savings  in- 
stitutions that  furnish  the  bulk  of  the 
mortgages  for  housing. 

Budget  estimates  of  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures for  flscal  year  1975  are  the 
most  important  factors  in  determining 
the  size  of  the  increase  In  the  debt  limit 
which  is  required.  The  latest  estimates 
show  that  the  administration  expects  a 
unifled  budget  deficit  of  $11.4  billion. 
This  represents  receipts  of  $294  billion 
and  outlays  of  $304.5  billion.  However, 
It  Is  the  size  of  the  Federal  fimds  deficit 
which  really  determines  the  size  of  the 
debt  limit  Increase  needed.  The  deficit 


In  this  case  Is  much  larger — $20  billion— 
since  this  budget  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  social  security  fund  surplus. 
The  surplus  in  the  soci£d  security  and 
other  trust  fund  accounts  is  by  law  In- 
vested in  special  issues  of  Federal  debt. 

Because  the  present  outlook  is  filled 
with  uncertainty  as  to  economic  events  in 
the  period  ahead,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  most  prudent  fiscal  ac- 
tion it  can  take  now,  is  to  recommend  an 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  which  is  just 
enough  to  carry  the  administration 
through  the  remainder  of  the  calen- 
dar year  1974  and  enough  of  1975  to 
give  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
a  chance  to  examine  and  act  on 
the  public  debt  limit  again  early  next 
year.  March  31,  1975,  is  a  reasonably 
early  target  next  year,  and  the  $495  bil- 
lion debt  limit  which  the  committee  rec- 
ommends probably  will  see  the  Treasury 
Department  through  imtil  that  time  if 
there  is  an  economical  management  of 
our  fiscal  affairs  in  the  intervening  pe- 
riod. If  in  the  meantime  it  should  be  de- 
termined that  this  is  not  enough  to  last 
that  long,  since  Congress  will  return 
during  the  first  week  of  Januarj'  1975, 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  early 
action  on  the  debt  liiiiit  early  next  year 
if  that  becomes  necessary.  In  testimony 
before  the  committee,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
indicated  that  they  would  be  pleased  to 
have  the  $495  billion  limit  enacted  at  this 
time  although  they  initially  asked  for 
$10  billion  more  in  the  limit. 

Those  Members  who  may  be  thinking 
of  providing  a  smaller  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  should  be  warned  that  there 
are  dangers  in  such  a  step. 

The  economy  presently  is  In  a  most 
uncertain  position.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
level  of  real  output  as  measured  by  gross 
national  product  fell  last  quarter  by  6.3 
percent — in  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rates — from  the  level  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1973.  Normally,  a  decline  In  out- 
put causes  a  decrease  in  receipts  and  an 
increase  in  those  categories  of  budget 
outlays  that  are  associated  with  higher 
imemployment  and  related  forms  of  per- 
sonal economic  distress. 

On  the  other  hand,  prices  are  rising  at 
historically  high  rates.  The  report  on  the 
economy's  performance  in  the  first  quar- 
ter shows  prices  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  11.5  percent.  Rising  prices  usual- 
ly result  in  higher  levels  of  receipts  and 
higher  expenditures. 

These  conflicting  factors  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  confident  economic  or 
budget  forecast  about  how  these  eco- 
nomic crosscurrents  will  work  out  during 
the  next  9  or  10  months.  Too  much  inter- 
action of  these  opposing  forces  could 
create  even  more  economic  turbulence 
than  we  have  experienced  recently. 

The  Increase  in  the  debt  limit  that  is 
made  available  in  this  bill  is  based  on 
cautious  projections  of  our  economic  per- 
formance over  the  next  9  or  10  months. 

Only  a  tight  margin  has  been  made 
available.  This  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  is  stringent,  and  makes  no 
provision  for  unbudgeted  spending,  but. 
at  the  same  time,  provides  a  sufficient 
margin  for  reasonable  management  of 
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the  public  debt  through  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1975.  Any  effort  to  slice  this  mar- 
gin any  thinner  runs  the  risk  of  fiscal 
danger. 

Although  the  current  economic  out- 
look is  not  good,  I  believe  it  is  desir- 
able for  the  Senators  to  recognize  that 
our  position  today,  in  terms  of  debt,  in 
real  terms  is  better  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

The  burden  of  the  debt  in  real  terms 
has  been  falling  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  If  the  debt  is  expressed  in  per 
capita  terms,  and  adjusted  for  price 
level  changes,  the  real  per  capita  debt 
has  fallen  rather  steadily  from  its  high- 
est level  of  $5,052  in  1945  to  $2,293.  as  of 
December  1973.  If  we  measure  the  debt 
held  in  private  hands,  that  is,  excludina 
the  debt  held  in  the  accoimts  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  Federal  Reserve, 
the  same  pattern  can  be  observed.  Real 
per  capita  private  holdings  of  Federal 
debt  have  fallen  from  $4,123  in  1945  to 
$1,279  at  the  end  of  1973. 

Similarly,  the  debt  was  16.5  percent  of 
gross  national  product  in  1929.  By  1932, 
it  rose  to  34.2  percent  and  reached  a  peak 
of  116.4  percent  in  1945.  Since  then,  the 
ratio  has  fallen  quite  steadily  until  it  is 
down  to  21  percent  of  gross  national 
product  in  1973.  This  is  the  lowest  per- 
centage level  since  1929. 

I  point  out  these  statistics  to  show  that 
although  the  present  outlook  is  grim 
enough,  it  is  far  from  desperate  if  .the 
people  in  this  country  continue  to  be 
hard  working  and  productive.  Certainly 
a  continuation  of  these  characteristics 
is  vital  in  the  effort  to  restore  this  coun- 
try to  the  high  rate  of  economic  prog- 
ress we  have  known  in  the  past  years. 
With  this  perspective  before  the  Sen- 
ate, I  believe  that  we  should  provide  the 
increase  in  the  pubilc  debt  limit  re- 
quired, but  in  the  meanwhile  do  our  best 
to  restore  stable  economic  growth  in  the 
near  future. 

The  committee's  attention  was  called 
to  another  aspect  of  the  Federal  debt 
situation — that  is,  the  ability  of  modest 
savers  to  buy  Federal  bonds. 

In  recent  years,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  increased  the  minimum  de- 
nomination of  its  bill  and  notes  substan- 
tially above  their  previous  level  of  $1,000. 
There  is  a  minimum  purchase  require- 
ment of  $10,000  for  Treasury  bills,  or 
short-term  debt  of  under  1-year  matu- 
rity. 

This  step  was  taken  in  recognition  of 
what  the  money  market  has  been  buying 
and  the  higher  cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
issuing     smaller     bills.     Recently,     the 
Treasury  Department  also  issued  its  first 
notes,   which   are  debt  with   maturities 
between  1  and  7  years,  in  minimum  de- 
nominations of  $5,000.  Bonds  still  are  is- 
sued in  denominations  as  low  as  $1,000. 
The  conmiittee  believes  that  the  pres- 
ent failure  to  issue  smaller  denomina- 
tions in  these  debt  obligations  works  to 
the  disadvantage  of  persons  with  modest 
savings.  These  people  pay  high  interest 
rates  when  they  borrow  money  but  in 
practice  are  foreclosed  from  buying  any- 
thing but  long  term  obligations  if  the 
shorter  term  debt  is  issued  only  in  large 
denominations.  In  view  of  the  unfairness 
of  this  to  the  individual  saver  of  modest 
means,  the  committee  has  requested  that 


in  the  future  the  Treasury  Department 
make  available  issues  of  notes  and  bonds 
in  denominations  of  $l,00il,  unless  it  is 
convinced  that  this  will  re  iult  in  a  seri- 
ous dislocation  for  the  various  institu- 
tions representing  the  savings  market. 
Representatives  of  the  Tre  isury  Depart- 
ment have  given  their  assurances  that 
they  will  follow  the  desires  of  the  com- 
mittee in  this  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  ir  the  course  of 
the  hearings  on  this  meas  ire  that  there 
be  a  number  of  charts  pre  Dared  to  show 
where  we  stand  in  the  1  road,  general 
perspective,  taking  into  account  a  great 
number  of  factors. 

That  is  necessary  because  unless  we 
are  careful  in  this  area  w  s  tend  to  look 
at  the  hole  in  the  doughm  it  rather  than 
at  the  doughnut  itself. 

I  have  prepared  a  chart  with  the  help 
of  the  Treasury  which  indicates  the 
growth  of  our  gross  nation  il  product  and 
relates  it  to  the  population  of  this  Na- 
tion which,  of  course,  has  been  expand- 
ing as  far  back  as  our  reci  trds  go. 

It  is  impressive,  Mr.  Pr<  sident,  to  note 
that  when  you  take  everjlthlng  into  ac- 
count, this  Nation  has  b^n  doing  a  lot 
better  than  some  people  !{eali2«.  For  ex- 
ample, when  one  discounts  for  inflation 
by  stating  the  purchasinu  power  of  our 
money  in  constant  terms,  we  are  able  to 
see  whether  we  had  real  ec  onomic  growth 
or  only  imaginary  econoiaic  growth. 

It  is  impressive  to  not!,  for  example, 
that  in  1973.  even  after  ir  flation  and  the 
increase  in  population  ar«  taien  into  ac- 
count, we  had  real  econ(mic  growth  of 
5.1  percent  over  the  yeai  before. 

Now,  that  is  somethinj  everybody  in 
this  country  should  be  vei  y  happy  about, 
I  would  think.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  some 
solace  to  note  that  the  sajne  thing  was 
true  in  1972.  The  year  1970,  after  con- 
sidering inflation  and  poi  ulation  growth, 
is  the  only  year  since  I960  when  the 
economy  failed  to  grow. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
Senators  might  find  it  iseful  to  study 
this  chart  which,  in  my  udgment.  indi- 
cates that  on  the  whoU  we  have  been 
doing  rather  well  in  this  country. 

Now,  another  thing  one  should  con- 
sider is  the  difference  b  tween  Govern- 
ment debt  and  private  c  ebt.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  Nation  is  n<  i  worse  off  if  an 
increase  in  the  national  debt  is  simply 
due  to  additional  mon  >y  the  Federal 
Government  owes  the  lederal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  somewhat  like  a  i  lan  having  bor- 
rowed $10,000  at  the  bar  Ic  which  he  puts 
in  his  checking  accoun  .  He  is  $10,000 
wealthier  in  one  accoun  and  he  is  $10,- 
000  poorer  in  the  other  a(  count,  but  when 
you  consider  his  overall  picture  he  is  no 
worse  off  than  he  was  b(  fore. 

So  taking  those  iten  s  into  account, 
one  finds  that  things  ire  better  th<»n 
some  might  think. 

The  charts  in  the  reord  of  the  hear- 
in -'S  and  in  the  committi  e  report  contain 
information  demonstrat  ng  that  point. 

I  ask  first  that  the  c  hart  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  brougl;  t  forward  to  in- 
clude a  f  nal  column  shoi  ring  the  percent- 
age increase  in  per  capi  a  gross  national 
product,  and  I  ask  imi  inimous  consent 
thet  it  l?e  printed  in  th;  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objectionj  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^he  Record, 
as  follows: 


CHANGES  IN  PER  CAPITA  REAL  GROSS 
(1929-73) 


NAl  ONAL  PRODUCT 


Year 


Gross  na- 
tional prod- 
uct (billions 
0(1958 
dollars) 


GNP  per 

capita 

(constant 

1958 

dollars)  > 


GNP  I 


(Cons  ant 

1)58 

doll  rs) 


1929... 
1930... 
1931... 
1932... 
1933... 
1934.. 
1935.. 
1936.. 
1937.. 
1938.. 
1939.. 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
1944.. 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 

1951.. 

1952.. 

1953.. 

1954.. 

1955.. 

1956.. 

1957.. 

1958. 

1959. 

1960. 

19fl. 

1962. 

1963. 

1964. 

1%5. 

1966. 

1967. 

1968. 

1%9. 

1970. 

1971. 

1972. 

1973. 


$203.6 
183.5 
169.3 
144.2 
141.5 
154.3 
169.5 
193.0 
203.2 
192.9 
209.4 
227.2 
263.7 
297.8 
337.1 
361.3 
355.2 
312.6 
309.9 
323.7 
324.1 
355. 3 
383.4 
395.1 
412.8 
407.0 
438.0 
446.1 
452.5 
447.3 
474.9 
487.7 
497.2 
529.8 
551.0 
581.1 
617.8 
658.1 
675.2 
706.6 
725.6 
722.5 
745.4 
790.7 
837.4 


$1,672  .. 
1,490 
1,364 
1,154 
1,126 
1.220 
1,331 
1.506 
1,576 
1,484 
1,589 
1,714 
1,969 
2,200 
2,456 
2,601 
2,529 
2,;02 
2,142 
2,199 
2,164 
2,333 
2,476 
2,  sot 
2,577 
2,497 
2,640 
2,641 
2,631 
2,558 
2,676 
2,699 
2,707 
2,840 
2,912 
3.028 
3.180 
5,348 
3,398 
3,521 
3,580 
3,526 
3.600 
3,786 
3,980 


<  Real  gross  national  product  divided  by  population  of  the 
United  States  for  July  1  of  each  year.  Popu  ation  figure  includes 
Armed  Forces  overseas  beginning  1940  an)  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
beginning  1940. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Then,  Mr 
help  students  of  this  sul^ject 
overall  picture,  rather 
small  portion  of  it.  I  belie\je 
well  that  the  other  tables 
the  committee  report,  tables 
15,  be  printed  in  the 
unanimous  consent  that 

There  being  no  objectie^ 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 


Record, 
they 


Fiscal  year 


Perma- 
nent 


1947  54 275 

1955  through  Aug.  27 275 

1955:  Aug.  28  through  June 

30... 275 

1956 275 

1957 275 

1958  through  Feb.  25 275 

1958:  Feb.  26  through  June  30.  275 

1959  thiough  Sept.  1 275 

1959:  Sept  2  through  June  29.  283 

1959:  June  30... 285 

1960      285 

1961 285 

1%2  through  Mar.  12 285 

1962:  Mar.  13  through  June 

30              - .     285 

1963  through  Mar.  31..  285 

1963:  Apr.  1  through  May  28.  285 

1%3:  May  29  through  June  3C.  285 

1964  through  Nov.  30 285 

1964:  Dec.  1  through  June  28.  285 


capita,  change 
n  year  ago 


Perceit 


182 
126 
210 
28 
1-94 

HHl 

H175 
1-70 
-91 

-  114 

-115 

-256 
231 
256 
148 
1-72 
326 
-61 
f57 
-35 
170 
142 
+32 
+69 
-81 
-143 
+2  - 
-10 
-73 
1-118 
-+23 
^+7 
(-133 
-+71 
fll7 
H51 
fl69 
+50 
+123 
+60 
-54 
+74 
+186 
+194 


-10.9 
-8.5 
-15.4 
-2.4 
8.3 
9.1 
13.1 
4.6 
-5.8 
7.1 
7.9 
14.9 
11.7 
11.6 
5.9 
-2.8 
-12.9 
-2.7 
2.7 
-1.6 
7.8 
6.1 
1.3 
2.8 
-3.1 
5.17 


-.4 

-2.8 
4.6 
.8 
.3 
4.9 
2.5 
4.0 
5.0 
5.3 
1.5 
3.6 
1.7 
-1.5 
2.1 
5.2 
5.1 


President,  to 

see  the 

I  merely  a 

it  would  be 

appear  in 

1  through 

and  I  ask 

so  appear. 

,  the  tables 

the  Record, 


in 


Statutoi  f  debt  limitation 


Tempo- 
rary 
dditional 


Total 


6.0 

6.0 
3.0 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 

10.0 
8.0 

13.0 

15.0 
J3.0 
20.0 
22.0 
24.0 
».0 


275.0 
275.0 

281.0 
281.0 
278.  C 
275.0 
280.  C 
280.0 
288.0 
290.0 
295.0 
293.0 
298.0 

30^.0 
3P8.0 
30'i.  0 
307.0 
309.0 
315.0 
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T«BLE  l.-STATUTORY  0EB1 
1974  TO  DATE,  AND  A  PRO 

r  LIMITATIONS.  FISCAL  YEARS 
POSED  LIMITATION  IN  FISCAL 

s  of  dollars) 

Statutory  debt  limitation 

Tempo- 
Perma-            rary 
Fiscal  year                       nent  additional          Total 

1973 
actua. 

Budget  estimate 
1974       1975 

Current  estimate 

YEAR  1975 

1974 

197j 

|ln  billion 

interfund 
transactions. 

Total 

Outlays: 
Federal  funds. 
Trust  funds... 
Interfund 
transactions. 

ToW 

Surplus  or  dehcit 

Federal  tunds. 
Trust  funds... 

Total 

-21.3 

-21.1 

-23.6 

-21.1 

Statutory  debt  limitation 

Tempo- 
Perma-          rary 

nent  additional           Total 

Proposed: 

From    June    30.    1974. 

through  Mar.  31, 1975'.           400           95.0 
AfterMar.  31. 1975'....          400  

495.0 
400.0 

—24. 1 

232.2 

270.0 

295.0 

266.0 

294.0 

Fiscal  year 

186.4 
81.4 

-21.3 

203.7 
92.1 

-21.1 

220.6 
107.4 

-23.6 

199.5 
91.2 

-21.1 

221  3 

1  Includes  FNMA  participation  certificates  issued  in 
year  1968. 

TABLE  2.-  BUDGET  TOTALS,  BY  FUND  GROUP 

IFiscal  years;  in  billions  of  dollars; 

fiscal 

1964:  June  29  and  30 

1965 

285 

285 

285 

285 

285 

358 

3S8 

358  .. 

365 

380 

400 

400 

400 

4C0 

400 

39.0 
39.0 
43.0 
45.0 
51.0 

7.0 

i2.0 
15.0 
50.0 
50.0 
65.0 
65.0 
75.7 

324.0 
324.0 
328.0 
330.0 
336.0 
358.0 
365.0 
358.0 
377.0 
395.0 
450.0 
450.0 
465.0 
465.0 
475.7 

108.1 
-U.?. 

1966. 

1967  through  Mar.  1 

246.5 

274.7 

304.4 

269.5 

305.1 

1967:  Mar.  2  through  June  30. 
1968' 

-25.0 
10.7 

-18.1 
13.5 

-17.9 
8.4 

-17.7 
14.1 

1%9  through  Apr.  61 

1969  after  Apr.  61 

1970  through  June  30 > 

1971  through  June  30 > 

Budget  estimate  Current  estimate 
1973 

-19.9 

actual       1974       1975       1974 

1975 

8.5 

1972  through  June  30' 

-14.3 

-4.7 

-9.4 

-3.5 

1972  through  Oct.  31' 

1973  through  June  30' 

Receipts: 

Federal 161.4      185.6      202.8      181.8 

Trust  tunds....      92.2      105.6      115.8      105.3 

201.4 
116.8 

-U.4 

1974  through  June  30' 

Note:  Details  m 

ay  not  add  to  totals  due  to  r 

ounding. 

TABLE  3.— COMPARISON  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  RECEIPTS  BY  MAJOR  SOURCE,  ^5  Eirl,VI^TED 
IN  JANUARY  AND   MAY  1974 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Change  to  May  1974 


Individual  income  tax 

Corporation  income  tax 

Employment  taxes  and  contributions 

Unemployment  insurance 

Contributions  for  other  insurance  and 

retirement 

Excise  taxes 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 

Customs  duties 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Total  budget  receipts 270.0 

Underlying  income  assumptions  calen- 
dar year  1973: 

Gross  national  product 1, 288. 0 

Personal  income 1,035.0 

Corporate  profits  before  tax 126.0 


February 

1974 

budget 

Economic 
and  re- 
estimate 

Legisla- 
tion 

Total 

May 

1974 

estimate 

118.0 

118.0 

43.0 
67.7 

-2.3 
-1.2  . 
+.7  . 

-1.0 

-3.3 
-1.2 

+.7 

39.7 
66.4 

6.2 

6.9 

4.0 

4.0 

17.1 

-.1 . 

+-.3 

tx 

-.1 

+-.1 

17.2 

5.4 
3.5 
5.0 

"  ■■-.02 

5.1 
3.4 
5.2 

-2.8        +1.2         -4.0  266.0 

- 1,289.0 

1.035.0 

126.0 


Note:  Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 


TABLE  4.-C0MPARIS0N  CF  FISCAL  YEARS  1975  RECE IPTS  BY  MAJOR  SOURCE,  AS  ESTIMATED 
IN  JANUARY  AND  MAY  1S74 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Change  to  May  1974  estimate 


February    Economic 

1974  and 

budget  reestimate 


Legisla- 
tion 


ToUl 


May 

197t 

estimate 


Individual  income  tax „..  129.0 

Corporation  income  tax 48.0 

Employment  taxes  and  contributions 75.3 

Unemployment  insurance 6.0 

Contributions  for  other  insurance  and 

retirement .  4. 3 

Excise  taxes 17.4 

Estate  and  gift  taxes ..  6.0 

Customs  duties 3.8 

Miscellaneous  receipts .  5.2 

Total  budget  receipts .  295.0 

Underlying  Income  assumptions  calen- 
dar year  1974: 

Gross  national  product .  1,390.0 

Personal  income 1, 135.0 

Corporate  profits  before  tax 124.0 


+1.5         -1-0.5         -1-2.0  131.0 

-1.8         -1.7         -3.5  44.5 

-.2 -.2  75.1 

+-.1 -+.6  6.6 

+.1 -+.1  4.4 

-.1 -.1  17.3 

-.4 -.4  5.6 

-.1 •....          -.1  3.7 

+-.4           +.2          +.6  5.8 

-1.0         -1.0  294.0 

1.041.0 

r 1, 142. 0 

134.0 


Note:  Figures  are  rounded  and  may  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 


TABLE  5.-CHANGES  IN  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  BY  AGENCY 
[Fiscal  years;  in  billions  of  dollars, 


1974 


1975 


Budget  Current  Budget  Current 

1973       esti-       esti-  esti-       esti- 

actual       mate       mate  Change      mate      mate     Change 


Defense  and  military  assistance..  73.8  79.5  78.5 

Agriculture 10.0  9.3  9.8 

CCC  and  Public  Law  480. .  (4. 4)  (1. 8)  (1. 7) 

Commerce 1.4  1.5  1.4 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare...  82.0  96.8  93.8 

(Social      security     trust 

funds) (58.6)  (68.4)  (67.5) 

Housing  and  Urban  Development.  3. 6  5. 0  4. 9 

Interior —2.3  -3.8  -4.8 

Justice 1.5  1.9  1.8 

Labor 8.6  8.6  8.9 

(Unemployment        trust 

fund) (5.4)  (5.8)  (6.2) 

state 6  .7  .7 

Transportation 8.2  8.4  8.2 


-1.0 

85.8 
9.2 

111.0 

85.8  . 
8.9 

111.0  . 

.5 
-3.0 

-0.3 
(') 
(') 

(-.9) 

-2.7 
2.1 
10.0 

-5.5 
2.1 
11.6 

-.1 

-1.0 

-.1 

.3 

.5 
-2.8 

1^'^ 

(.3) 

« 

(7.2) 

.  8 

9.1 

(8.0) 
.8  . 
9.3 

(.8) 

-.3 

".3' 

1974 


1975 


Budget  Current  Budget  Current 

1973       esti-       esti-  esti-       esti- 

actual       mate      mate  Change      mate      mate     Change 


Treasury 31.0  35.8  36.1         0.3  37.6  38.7  1.0 

(General  revenue  sharing).  (6.6)  (6.1)      (6.1) (6.2)  rt.2> 

(Interest   on    the   public 

debt) (24.2)  (29.1)  (29.4)        (.2)  (30.5)  (31.5)  (1.0) 

Corps  of  Engineers 1.7  1.6  1.7           .1  1.6  1.7  .1 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 2.4  2.3  2.3       —.1  2.9  3.0  .1 

Environment'!  Protection  Agency-  1.1  2.6  2.4       —.2  4.0  4.1  .1 

General  Services  Administration..  .5  —.3  -.2           .1  —.9  —.8  (') 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 3.3  3.2         3.2 3.3  3.3  ..  .  . 

Veterans' Administration 12.0  13.2  13.5           .2  13.6  14.2  .6 

Foreign  economic  assistance 1.7  2.2  2.2           (•)  2.4  2.7  .3 

Other  Independent  agencies 13.8  15.7  15.2       —.5  16.5  16.9  .3 

Allowances^ 3 —.3  1.6  .9  —.7 

Undistributed  intergovernmental 

transactions -8.4  -10.0    -10.0 -10.7  -10.9  -.2 

Total 246.5  274^7  2691     ^^lil  304.4  <30S.4  To 


'  Less  than  {50,000,000. 

3  Includes  allowances  for  acceleration  of  energy  research  and  development,  civilian  agency  pay 
raises,  and  contingencies. 

3  In  his  housing  policy  recommendations  of  May  10,  the  President  announced  a  4-point  plan  to 
make  additional  mortgage  money  available  to  assist  the  housing  market.  If  interest  rates  remain 


high,  mortgage  commitments  under  this  plan  could  cause  outlays  in  1975  to  get  up  to  $3,000,000,000 
higher. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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TABLE  6.-  PU8UC  DEBT  SUBJECT  TO  LIMITATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  U75-BASEB  OK  ESTtMAT  D 

[In  billions  of  dollar  I 


Opcratintcash 
balance 


With  allowance 

ftor  eontinmncy 

With  usual    of  $3,000,000,000 

PuMic  debt      $3,000,000,000        Federal  Home 

subject  to  mafgin  for  Loan  Bank 

limitation        coatiiiflBncies  borrowing  i 


M74: 


May  31.. 
iune30. 
JotySl.. 
Aug.  31.. 
Sept  30.. 
Oct.  31.. 
Nov.  30. 
Dec.  31.. 


475.6 
474.0 
478.0 
4(4.0 
480.0 
482.0 
486.0 
488.0 


477 
481 
487 
483 
485 
489 
491 


477 
481 
490 
486 
488 
492 
494 


1975: 
Jai 


Fel. 

M. 

Apt 


Ju  e 


» Anneoneed  in  homing  policy  statement  by  President  on  May  10, 1974;  not  included  in  outlay  assumptio 

Table  7 — Explanation  of  administration  re-     Reconciliation: 

quest  for  «29.3-Wi:<on  increase  In  public        federal   funds   deficit 
debt  limit 

[In  blUlons] 

Peak  debt.  May  31,  1976 $505.  0 

Debt  outstanding,  June  30,  1974 474. 0 


fii  cal    year 


Difference - 31.0 

Bequest  for  Increase  In  debt  limit —       29.3 


Margin  for  contingencies: 
Restoration  of  usual  margin 
Additional     margin     for 
stimulus     from     Pederi  1 
Loan  Bank  Board... 


Total 


TABLE 


I- 


-ESTIMATED  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND   pflVATE  DEBT,   BY  MAJOR   CATEGORIES 
[Dollar  amounts  in  bilions] 


Prnrate 


Dm.  31 


Indi- 
vidual 


Corpo- 
rate' 


Total 


State 
and  ' 
local 


Federal 


Public   Agency      Total 


Federa I 
as  a 

percent 
Total       of  total 


1«9... 
1932... 
1933... 
1934... 
1939... 
1940... 
1941.. 
1945.. 
1948.. 
1947.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 

1951 114.3 

1952 129* 

1953 143.2 

1954 157.2 

1955 180.1 


J72.9 

$107.0 

57.1 

96.1 

51.0 

92.4 

49.8 

90.6 

50.8 

86.8 

53.0 

89.0 

55.6 

97.5 

54.7 

99.5 

59.9 

109.3 

69.4 

128.3 

80.6 

139.4 

90.4 

140.3 

104.3 

167.7 

191. 
202. 
212. 
217. 


253.9 


$179.9 
153.2 
143.4 
140.4 
137.6 
142.0 
153.1 
154.2 
165.2 
138.3 
220.0 
230.7 
272.0 
306.2 
332.3 
356.1 
374.8 
434.9 


$17.8 
19.7 
19.5 
19.2 
20.1 
20.2 
20.0 
16.0 
16.1 
17.5 
19.6 
22.2 
25.3 
28.0 
31.0 
35.0 
40.2 
46.3 


$16.3 
20.8 
23.8 
28.5 
41.9 
45.0 
57.9 
278.1 
259.1 
256.9 
252.8 
257.1 
256.7 
259.4 
267.4 
275.2 
278.8 
280.8 


$1.2 

1.2 

1.5 

4.8 

6.9 

7.2 

7.7 

1.5 

1.6 

.7 

1.0 

.8 

1.1 

.8 

.9 

.8 

.7 

1.4 


$17.5 

$215, 2 

22.0 

194.9 

25.3 

188.2 

33.3 

192.9 

48.8 

206.5 

52.2 

214.4 

65.6 

238.7 

279.6 

449.8 

260.7 

446.0 

257.6 

473.4 

253.8 

493.4 

257.9 

510.8 

257.8 

555.1 

260.2 

594.4 

268.3 

631.6 

276.0 

657.1 

279.5 

694.5 

282.2 

753.4 

Dec.  3 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


24  1%0 


5<t 

5 

5' 

4' 

4" 

4' 

4* 

4' 

3" 


1961. 

1962.  - 

1963.  . 

1964.  . 

1965  ... 

1966  .- 
1967 
1%8 
1969 
1970 
1971 

1972  . 

1973  . 


1  inriii<«M  rfriit  Of  fe<ie(allv-SDonsofed  agencies  excluded  from  the  BudRet  which  amounted  to 
ITOOJflOoSiTDK  31    1947;$^^^^  Dec.  31,  1969;  $38,800,000,000  on  Dec^  3U 

S»^9»000«i0on  Dec.  31  1^71; and  $41,400,000,000 en  Dec.  31, 1972;  and  $59,800,000,000 
wtDec.  31,  1^73.' 


TABLE  9.-ESTIMATED  GROSS  GOVERNMENT  Af  D  PRIVATE  DEBT  1929  TO  PRESENT 


Government  debt 


Amounts  outstanding  (billians) 


Per  capita « 


End  oi  calendar  year 


Federal! 


State  and 
local 


Total 


Federal 


State  and 
local 


1929 I17.5 

1932 22.0 

1933 \\l 

1534      ...... *-.-.-— 33.  u 

1939l!!I.I ....... *8. 6 

1940 II 52. 2 

IMI HIIIII 65.6 

?945 279.6 

9i6 rilll" 260.7 

i947::r."r.i"i::". zw 

I94g      253.8 

iQjq  257.9 

•«0 "'-'." 2".8 

l«l'     Illlllllllir-1 260. 2 

1Q52  268.3 

«3 HI 276.0 

,W4 279.5 

iS? mil 282.2 

!«6 2"-3 

}«7      1 278.1 

i^ 1 285.3 

i969iir.r.i 2*1 

1960 296.6 

1961 SOS-O 


$17.8 
19.7 
19.5 
19l2 

20.1 
20.2 

2«L» 

16.0 
16.1 
17.5 
19.6 
22.2 
25.3 
28.0 
31.0 
35.0 
40.2 
46.3 
50.1 
54.7 
60.4 
66.6 
72.0 
77.6 


$35.3 

41.7 
44.8 
52.2 
68.9 
72.4 
85.6 
295.6 
276.8 
275.1 
273.4 
280.1 
283.1 
288.2 
299.3 
311.0 
319.7 
328.5 
328.4 
332.8 
345.7 
363.1 
368.6 
380.6 


$143 

176 

201 

260 

371 

393 

489 

1,987 

1,825 

1,771 

1,715 

1,713 

1,685 

1,671 

1,694 

1,714 

1,705 

1,691 

1,638 

1,609 

1,624 

1,653 

1,627 

1,635 


$145 
157 
155 
151 
153 
152 
149 
114 
113 
120 
132 
147 
165 
180 
196 
217 
245 
276 
294 
315 
342 
371 
395 
419 


June  fe7,  197^ 

BUDGEf  OUTUYS  OF  $305,400,000,000  AND  RECEIPTS  OF  $29  ,000,000,000 


Operating  cash 
balance 


With  usual 

Public  debt      $3,000,000,000 

subject  to  margin  for 

limitation       contingencies 


31.. 

28.. 
.31. 
.30-. 

31.. 
30. 


486.0 
492.0 
495.0 
492.0 
499.0 
494.0 


489 
495 
498 
495 
502 
497 


of  $305,490,000,000. 


requirement — dlfJ  *ence 


20.0 


Peak     debt     r( 

between  debt  on  May  31 
($505  billion),  and  June  3( 
($500  bUllon) 


housing 
Home 


3.0 


3.0 


Less  difference  between  June  3( 
estimated    outstanding    debjt 
debt  limit  that  date 


6.0 


Grand  total  _ 


Private 


Indi- 
vidual 


Corpo- 
rate! 


State 

and 
Total       local 


Federal 


Public  Agency      Total 


195.5 

207.6 

222.9 

245.0 

263.3 

284.8 

311.9 

345.8 

380.1 

41U 

444.2 

476.2 

513.9 

5«.7 

586.3 

648.3 

734.4 

821.3 


277.3 
295.8 
312.0 
341.4 
365.1 
391.5 
421.5 
457.1 
497.3 
551.9 
617.4 
672.9 
757.6 
882.1 
959.0 

1. 045. 0 

1. 176. 1 
1,335.6 


472.8 

503.4 

534.9 

586.4 

628.4 

676.3 

733.4 

802.2 

877.4 

967.6 

1,061.6 

1, 149. 1 

1,271.5 

1,430.8 

1, 545. 5 

1, 693. 3 

1,910.5 

2,156.9 


50.1 
54.7 
60.4 
66.6 
72.0 
77.6 
83.4 
89.5 
S5.5 
103.1 
109.4 
117.9 
128.4 
137.9 
149.3 
166.3 
178.6 
187.4 


276.6 
274.9 
282.9 
290.8 
290.2 
296.2 
303.5 
309.3 
317.9 
320.9 
329.3 
344.7 
373.1 
382.0 
401.6 
435.2 
461.1 
481.5 


1.7 
3.2 
2.4 
5.7 
6.4 
6.8 
7.8 
8.1 
9.1 
9.8 
14.0 
20.1 
21.4 
30.6 
38.8 
39.9 
41.4 
59.8 


278.3 

278.1 

285.3 

296.5 

296.6 

303.0 

311.3 

317.4 

327.0 

330.7 

343.3 

364.9 

394.5 

412.6 

440.4 

475.1 

502. 

541, 


So  rce:  Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments. 


Private  debt 


Amounts  outstanding 
(biHions) 


Per  capita ' 


Total 


Corporate 
business  ^ 


Individual 
and  non- 
corporate 
business 


Individual 

and  non-  imount 

Corporate       corporate  out:  landing 

business        business  (b  llioas)         Per  capita 


$288 

333 

355 

411 

524 

545 

638 

2,101 

1,938 

1.891 

1,847 

1,860 

1,850 

1,851 

1,890 

1,931 

1,950 

1,961 

1,925 

1,918 

1,960 

2,024 

2,022 

2.054 


$107.0 
96.1 
92.4 
90.6 
86.8 
89.0 
97.5 
99.5 
109.3 
128.9 
139.4 
140.3 
167.7 
191.9 
202.9 
212.9 
217.6 
253.9 
277.3 
295.8 
312.0 
341.4 
365.1 
391.5 


$72.9 
57.1 
51.0 
49.8 
50.8 
53.0 
55.6 
54.7 
59.9 
69.4 
80.6 
90.4 
104.3 
114.3 
129.4 
143.2 
157.2 
180.1 
195.5 
207.6 
222.9 
245.0 
263.3 
284.8 


$874 

767 

733 

714 

660 

670 

727 

707 

765 

886 

942 

932 

1,096 

1,232 

1,281 

1,322 

1,327 

1,522 

1,632 

1,712 

1,776 

1,903 

2,002 

2,112 


$595 

456 

404 

392 

386 

399 

414 

389 

419 

477 

545 

600 

682 

734 

817 

889 

959 

1,079 

1,151 

1,201 

1,269 

1,366 

1,444 

1.537 


With  allowance 

for  contingency 

of  $3,000,000,000 

Federal  Home 

Loan  Banl( 

borrowing! 


4S2 

498 
501 
438 

5Q5 
500 


1975 
1975 


5.0 


1974, 
and 


31.0 


1.7 


29.2 


Federal 
as  a 
percent 
Total       of  total ' 


801.2 

836.2 

380.6 

949.5 

997.0 

1,056.9 

1.128.1 

1,209.1 

1,299.0 

1,401.4 

1,514.3 

1,631.9 

1,794.4 

1,981.3 

2, 135. 0 

2,334.6 

2, 591. 5 

2,885.6 


35 
33 
52 
31 
30 
29 
28 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
22 
21 
21 
20 
19 
19 


Topi  Governmen.  and 
private  debt 


$215.2 
194.9 
188.2 
192.9 
206.5 
214.4 
23&7 
449.8 
446.0 
473.4 
493.4 
510.8 
555.1 
594.4 
631.6 
667.1 
694.5 
762.5 
801.2 
836.2 
880.6 
949.5 
997.0 

1,056.9 


$1,757 
1,555 
1,493 
1,520 
1,569 
1,615 
1,779 
3,197 
3.123 
3,254 
3,334 
3,393 
3,627 


817 

988 

14? 

236 

552 

696 

820 

41992 

5,293 

5,  46» 

5,?U4 
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Government  debt 

Private  debt 

Total  Governmen 

Amounts  outstanding 

tand 

Amounts  outstanding  (billions) 

Per  capita  i 

(billions) 

Per  capita : 

private  debt 

Individual 

Individual 

and  non- 

and non- 

Amount 

State  and 

State  and 

Corporate 

corporate 

Corporate 

corporate 

outstanding 
(billions)       Pe 

End  of  calendar  year 

Federal 

local 

Total 

Federal 

local 

Total 

business  > 

business 

business 

business 

r  capita 

962 

....        $311.3 

$83.4 

$394.7 

$1,654 

$443 

$2,097 

$421.5 

$311.9 

$2,240 

$1,658 

$1,128.1 

$5,994 

1963 

317.4 

89.5 

406.9 

1,663 

469 

2,131 

457.1 

345.8 

2,395 

1.812 

1,209.8 

6,337 

1964 

327.0 

95.  S 

422.5 

1,690 

494 

2,183 

497.3 

380.1 

2,570 

1,965 

1,299.9 

6,718 

1965 

330.7 

103.1 

433.8 

1,688 

526 

2,214 

551.9 

415.7 

2,818 

2,124 

1,401.8 

7,156 

1966 

343. 3 

190.4 

452.7 

1,736 

553 

2,290 

617.4 

444.2 

3,123 

2,247 

1,  514. 3 

7,660 

1967 

334.9 

117.9 

482.8 

1,827 

590 

2, 417. 

672.9 

476.2 

3,370 

2.385 

1,631.9 

8,172 

1968 

373.1 

128.4 

501.5 

1,850 

637 

2,487 

757.6 

513.9 

3,862 

2,548 

1, 794. 4 

8,896 

1969 

382.0 

137.9 

519.9 

1,875 

673. 

2,547 

882.1 

548.7 

4,478 

2,691 

1,981.3 

9,719 

1970 

410.6 

149.3 

550.9 

1,950 

724 

2,673 

959.0 

586.3 

4,820 

2,796 

2,135.0 

10,  289 

1971 

435.2 

166.3 

601.5 

2,091 

804 

2,895 

1,045.0 

648.3 

5,155 

3,032 

2,334.6 

11,083 

1972 

461. 1 

178.6 

639.7 

2,200 

862 

3,062 

1, 176. 1 

734.4 

5,663 

3,410 

2,591.5 

12,135 

1973 

481.5 

187.4 

668.9 

2,293 

892 

3,185 

1,335.6 

821.3 

6,360 

3,911 

2,885.6 

13,741 

1  Total  Federal  securities,  including  public  debt  and  Budget  agency  securities. 

2  Debt  divided  by  the  population  of  the  conterminous  United  States  and  including  armed  forces 
overseas.  Alaska  is  included,  beginning  1959; and  Hawaii,  beginning  in  1960. 

>  Includes  debt  of  federally-sponsored  agencies  excluded  from  the  budgeL 


Source:  Federal  debt  Treasury  Department;  other  data.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Co  ■ 
merce  Department. 

Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


TABLE  10.— GROSS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


Gross    - 
national 

Ratios  of  debt  to  gross  national  product  (percent) 

Gross    - 

national 

Ratios  of  debt  to  gross  national  product  (percent) 

Individual 

Individual 

End  of 

product  > 
billions) 

State 

and  non- 

End or 

product ' 
(billions) 

State 

and  non- 

calendar year 

Federal 

and  local 

Corporate 

corporate 

Total 

calendar  year 

Federal 

and  local 

Corporate 

corporate 

Total 

1929 

$96.7 

18.1 

18.4 

110.7 

75.4 

222.5 

1956 

$433.2 
438.1 

64  2 

11  6 

64  0 

45.1 
47.4 

184.9 
190.8 

1932 

56.8 

38.7 

34.7 

169.2 

100.5 

343.1 

1957..... 

63.5 

12.5 

67.5 

1933 

60.3 

42.0 

32.3 

153.2 

84.6 

312.1 

1958 

469.2 

60.8 

12.9 

66.5 

47.5 

187.6 

1934 

68.6 

48.1 

28.0 

132.1 

72.6 

280.8 

1959 

496.8 

59.7 

13.4 

68.7 

49.3 

190.8 

1939 

94.8 

51.  S 

21.2 

91.6 

53.6 

217.8 

1960 

503.4 

58.9 

14.3 

72.5 

52.3 

197.7 

1940 

107.6 

48.5 

18.8 

82.7 

49.3 

199.3 

1961 

542.8 

55.8 

14.3 

72.1 

52.5 

194.7 

1941 

138.8 

47.3 

14.4 

70.2 

40.1 

172.0 

1962 

574.7 

54.2 

14.5 

73.3 

54.3 

196.6 

1945 

196.0 

142.6 

8.2 

50.8 

27.9 

229.5 

1963 

611.8 

51.9 

14.6 

74.7 

56.5 

197.9 

1946 

221.4 

117.8 

7.3 

49.4 

27.1 

201.4 

1964 

654.0 

50.0 

14.6 

76.0 

58.1 

199.1 

1947 

245.0 

105.1 

7.1 

52.6 

28.3 

193.2 

1965 

719.2 

46.0 

14.3 

76.7 

57.8 

194.9 

1948 

261.2 

97.2 

7.5 

53.4 

30.9 

188.9 

1966 

772.6 

44.4 

14.2 

79.9 

57.5 

196.0 

1949 

260.5 

99.0 

8.5 

53.9 

34.7 

196.1 

1967 

825.0 

44.2 

14.3 

81.5 

57.7 

197.8 

1950 

3U.2 

82.8 

8.1 

53.9 

33.5 

178.4 

1968 

898.6 

41.5 

14.3 

86.7 

57.2 

199.7 

1951 

338.2 

76.9 

8.3 

56.7 

33.8 

175.8 

1969 

953.7 

40.1 

14.4 

95.7 

57.5 

207.7 

1952 

361.0 

74.3 

8.6 

56.2 

35..8 

175.5 

1970 

1,009.5 

39.9 

14.8 

98.6 

57.2 

210.6 

1953 

360.8 

76.5 

9.7 

59.0 

39.7 

148.9 

1971 

1, 098. 4 

39.8 

15.3 

98.1 

57.7 

210.9 

1954 

379.8 

73.6 

10.6 

57.3 

41.4 

182.9 

1972 

1,220.8 

37.8 

14.8 

97.2 

58.6 

208.4 

1955 

409.7 

68.9 

11.3 

62.0 

44.0 

185.9 

1973 

1,290.0 

37.3 

14.5 

108.2 

63.7 

223.7 

1  Implied  level  end  of  year,  calculated  as  the  average  of  the  4th  and  1st  calendar  quarters  at 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates  for  the  years  1939  through  present.  Prior  to  1939,  averages  of  2 
calendar  year  figures  are  used  as  the  best  approximation  of  Dec.  31  levels. 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Federal  debt.  Treasury  Department;  other  data.  Bureau  of  Economic  Aialysis,  Com- 
merce Department. 


TABLE  11.— ESTIMATED  NEf  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT,  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 
[Dollar  amounts  in  billionsj 


Private 


Dec.  31 


Individual  (kH'porate 


State  and 

ToUl  local 


Federal 


Federal  as 

a  percent  of 

Total  toUl 


1916 $36.3  $40.2  $76.2  $4.5  $1.2  $82.2 

1919 43.9  53.3  97.2  5.5  25.6  128.3 

1929 72.9  88.9  161.8  13.6  16.5  191.9 

1932 57.1  80.0  137.1  16.6  21.3  175.0 

1933 51.0  76.9  127.9  16.3  24.3  168.5 

1934 49.8  75.5  125.3  15.9  30.4  171.6 

1939 50.8  73.5  124.3  16.4  42.6  183.3 

1940 53.0  75.6  128.6  16.4  44.8  189.8 

1941 55.6  83.4  139.0  16.1  56.3  211.4 

1945 54.7  85.3  140.0  13.4  252.5  405.9 

1946 59.9  93.5  153.4  13.7  229.5  396.6 

1947 69.4  109.6  179.0  15.0  221.7  415.7 

1948 80.6  118.4  199.0  17.0  215.3  431.3 

1949 90.4  118.7  209.1  19.1  217.6  445.8 

1950 104.3  142.8  247.1  21.7  217.4  486.2 

1951 114.3  163.8  278.1  24.2  216.9  519.2 

1952 129.4  172.3  301.7  27.0  221.5  550.2 

1953 143.2  180.9  324.1  30.7  226.8  581.6 

1954 157.2  184.1  341.3  35.5  229.1  605.9 


20 
9 
12 
14 
18 
23 
24 
27 
62 
58 
53 
50 
49 
45 
42 
40 
39 


Private 


Dec.  31 


Individual  Corporate' 


State  and 

ToUl  local 


Federal 


Federal  as 

a  percent  of 

ToUl  toUl 


1955.. 
1956., 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964., 
1965., 
1966., 
1967., 
1968., 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
38     1973. 


180.1 
195.5 
207.6 
222.9 
245.0 
263.3 
284.8 
311.9 
345.8 
380.1 
415.7 
444.2 
476.2 
513.9 
548.7 
586.3 
648.3 
734.4 
821.3 


215.0 
234.1 
249.1 
262.0 
287.0 
306.3 
328.3 
353.5 
383.6 
417.1 
463.2 
517.8 
562.7 
652.9 
764.8 
836.5 
909.2 
1,019.7 
1,170.9 


395.1 

429.6 

456.7 

484.9 

532.0 

569.6 

613.1 

665.4 

729.5 

797.2 

878.9 

962.0 

1,038.9 

1, 166. 8 

1,  313.  5 

1,422.8 

1,  557. 5 

1, 759. 1 

1,992.2 


41.1 

44.5 
48.6 
53.7 
59.6 
64.9 
70.5 
77.0 
83.9 
90.4 
98.3 
104.8 
113.4 
123.9 
133.3 
145.0 
162.4 
175.0 
184.5 


229.6 
224.3 
223.0 
231.0 
24L4 
239.8 
246.7 
253.6 
257.5 
264.0 
266.4 
271.8 
286.5 
291.9 
289.3 
301.1 
325.9 
341.2 
349.1 


665.8 

698.4 

728.3 

769.6 

833.0 

874.2 

930.3 

996.0 

1,070.9 

1,151.6 

1,243.6 

1,338.6 

1,438.8 

1,582.5 

1, 736. 0 

1,868.9 

2,045.8 

2,270.2 

2.525.8 


35 

32 
31 
30 
29 
27 
27 
25 
24 
23 
21 
20 
20 
18 
17 
16 
16 
15 
14 


>  Includes  debt  of  privately  owned,  federally-sponsored  agencies  excluded  from  the  Budget 
which  amounted  to$700,000,000on  Dec.  31, 1947;$30,600,000l000on  Dec.  31,  1969;  $38,800,000,- 
000,  on  Dec.  31,  1970;  $39,900,000,000  on  Dec.  31,  1971;  $(l,400,000,000on  Dec.  31, 1972;  and 
$59,800,000,000  on  Dee.  31, 19/3. 


Source:  Commerce  and  Treasury  Departments. 
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TABLE  12.— ESTIMATED  NCT  60VERNMEHT  AW 


Govtnugaat  debt 


Amounb  outstitdiii  (biUions) 


Per  capita  > 


End  oi  caleadir  yaar 


State  and 
^  local 


State  and 
Total         Federal  local 


»16 

M29 

W32 

If33 

M34 

M39 _ 

1940 

mi 

»« 

1946 

1947 - 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

UtZ 

1963 

1964 

1966 — " 

NIC 

M87 


1969.. 
HID.. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 


IL2 
U.5 
2L3 
213 

30.4 
416 
44.8 

56.3 

252.5 

229L5 

221.7 

215.3 

217.6 

217.4 

216.9 

221.5 

226.8 

229.1 

229.6 

224.3 

223.0 

231.0 

241.4 

239.8 

246.7 

253.6 

257.5 

264.0 

266.4 

27L8 

2a&5 

291.9 

289. 3 

301.0 

325.9 

341.2 

3(9.1 


$4.5 
13.6 
16.6 
16.3 
55.9 
16.4 
16.4 
16.1 
114 
13.7 
15.0 

w.a 

19.1 
21.7 
24.2 
27.0 
30.7 
35.5 
41.1 
4C5 
48.6 
53.7 
59.6 
64.9 
70.5 
77.9 
83.9 
90.4 
98.3 
104.8 
113.4 
123.9 
133.3 
145.0 
162.4 
175.0 
184.5 


$5.7 
30.1 
37.9 
40.6 
46.3 
59.0 
6L2 
7?  4 
265.9 
24X2 
236.7 
232.3 
236.7 
239.1 
241.1 
248.5 
257.5 
264.6 
270.7 
268.8 
271.6 
284.7 
301.0 
304.7 
317.2 
330.6 
341.4 
354.4 
364.7 
376.6 
399.9 
415.8 
422.6 
446.1 
488.3 
516.2 
533.6 


$12 

135 

170 

193 

240 

324 

337 

420 

1,795 

1,607 

1,524 

1,456 

1,445 

1,4a 

1,393 

1,399 

1,408 

1,397 

1,376 

1,320 

1,290 

1,315 

1,346 

1,315 

1,331 

1,348 

1,349 

1,364 

1,360 

1,375 

1,434 

1,447 

1,419 

1,461 

1,566 

1,627 

1,745 


y4 

111 

132 
129 
125 
125 
123 
120 
95 
96 
103 
115 
127 
142 
155 
170 
191 
217 
245 
261 
280 
304 
332 
356 
380 
409 
439 
467 
SOZ 
530 
568 
614 
654 
704 
780 
835 
879 


•Debt'diviled  by  the  population  of  the  contarminous  United  States  ami  Including  Afmed  Forces 
•veneas.  Alaska  ii  Included  beginning  1969  and  Hawaii  beginning  in  1960. 


I  eludes  debt  of  federally-sponsored  agencies  excluded  from  the  bddget 
Soiree:  Federal  debt,  Treasury  Department;  other  data,  Bareau  of  Econoff  c  Analysis,  Commerce 


Depa  tment. 


TABLE  13.— NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  OEBT 


End  of 

caiemtar 

year 


Gross 

national  - 

product  I 

(in 

billions) 


Ratios  of  debt  to  gross  national  product  (percent) 


Federal 


State 
and 
loca. 


Corporate 


Individual 
and  non- 
corporate 


1929  J96.7  17.1  14.1  91.9 

19»'"" 56.8  37.5  29.2  140.8 

19M""::.-  60.3  40.3  27.0  127.5 

»34  68.6  44.3  23.2  110.1 

lua 94.8  44.9  17.3  77.5 

SZ 107.6  41.6  15.2  70.3 

mi""""::.  138.8  60.6  11.6  ».l 

1945  1%.0  128.8  6.8  43.5 

1946"::::::..  221.4  m.j  6.2  42.2 

M47      " 24S.O  90.5  6.1  44.7 

U48 261.2  82.4  6.5  45.3 

1949"       260.5  83.5  7.3  45.6 

1950"".: 3U.2  69.9  7.0  45.9 

1951  338.2  64.1  7.2  48.4 

1S52  361.0  61.4  7.5  47.7 

1953 ":::::::.  360.8  62.9  8.5  50.1 

1»4 379.8  60.3  9.3  48.5 

U55 :.-  489.7  56,0  M.O  52.5 


75.4 
100.5 
84.6 
72.6 
53.6 
49.3 
40.1 
27.9 
27.1 
28.3 
30.9 
34  7 
33.5 
33.8 
35.8 
39.7 
41.4 
44.0 


Totel 


198.4 

3W.I 

279.4 

250.1 

193.4 

176.4 

152.3 

207.1 

179.1 

169.7 

165.1 

171.1 

156.2 

153.5 

152.4 

lil.2 

159.5 

162.4 


19a 

195 
195 
195 
196 

m 

V 

196 

196 

196 

196 

196 

IM  I 

19() 


1  Implied  liMl  end  ol  yew,  calcdaM.  as  the  average  of  the  4th  w^lst  calendar  quartan  at 
teasonally  adintKl  anntuU  rates  f»r  Ue  years  1939  through  present.  Prior  to  1939,  averages  e« 
2  calendar  yew  figures  are  wsd  as  Vie  best  app»oiinia«ion  of  D«c.  31  levels. 

TABLE  14.— ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATH 


Dec.  31 


Federal  debt  (billions)     Per  capita  Federal  debt  < 


Raalp«ca»Us 
Federal  debt' 


Gross'       Net' 


Pri- 
vately 
held 
net  3    Gross > 


Net' 


Pri- 
vately 
held 
net'    Gross' 


Pri- 
vately 
held 
Net'         nets 


1929 

$17.5 

$16.5 

$16.0 

$143 

$135 

»}?! 

$385 

1932 

22.0 

21.3 

19.4 

176 

170 

155 

621 

1933 

25.3 

24.3 

21.9 

201 

193 

174 

705 

1934 

33.3 

3a4 

28.0 

260 

240 

221 

895 

1939 

48.8 

42.6 

40.1 

371 

324 

305 

1,227 

1940   

52.2 

U.8 

42.6 

393 

337 

321 

1,288 

1941   

65.6 

56.3 

54.0 

489 

420 

402 

1,461 

ms- 

Z79.6 

252.5 

228.2 

1,987 

1,795 

1,622 

5,052 

$363 

601 

678 

826 

1,075 

1,104 

1,256 

4,563 


$353 

547 

610 

761 

1,012 

1,052 

1,201 

4,123 


June 


Private  debt 


Total 


Amounts  outttmrflng 
(billions) 


(^rporate 
business  ' 


Tota 


Per  capita ' 


Indin 

and  Ma- 
corporate 

business 


Corporate 
business 


Individual 
and  non- 
corporate 
business 


Ai  BIHrt 

outsta  idin£ 
(bil  ions)       Per  cap  ta 


$56 

246 
302 
322 
365 
448 
461 
540 
1,890 
1,703 
1,627 
1,570 
1.572 
1,562 
1,548 
1,569 
1,599 
1.604 
1,616 
1.576 
1,565 
1,614 
1,678 
1,671 
1,712 
1,757 
1,788 
1,832 
1,862 
1,905 
2,001 
2,061 
2,073 
2,165 
2,347 
2,461 
2,526 


$48.2 
88.9 

88.0 
76.9 
75.5 
73.5 
75^6 
83.4 
85.3 
93.5 
109.6 
118.4 
118.7 
142.8 
163.8 
172.3 
180.9 
184.1 
215.0 
234.1 
249.1 
262.0 
287.0 
206.3 
328.3 
353.5 
383.6 
417.1 
463.2 
517.8 
562.7 
652.9 
764.8 
836.5 
909.2 
1,019.7 
1,170.9 


$36.3 
72.9 
57.1 

51.0 
49.8 
50.8 
53.0 
S5l6 
54.7 
59.9 
69.4 
80.6 
90.4 
104.3 
114.3 
129.4 
143.2 
157.2 
180.1 
195.5 
207.6 
222.9 
245.0 
263.3 
284.3 
311.9 
345.8 
380.1 
415.7 
444.2 
476.2 
513.9 
548.7 
586.3 
648.3 
734.4 
821.3 


$391 

726 
638 
619 

595 
599 
569 

tt2 
606 

655 

753 
860 
788 
933 

1,952 
1.088 
1,123 
1,123 
1,289 
1,378 
1.441 
1,491 
1,600 
1,680 
1,771 
1,879 
2,610 
2,156 
2,365 
2,619 
2,818 
3,202 
3,791 
4,104 
4,369 
4,862 
5,544 


$353 

595 

456 

404 

392 

386 

399 

414 

389 

419 

477 

545 

600 

682 

734 

817 

889 

959 

1,099 

1,151 

1,201 

1,269 

1,366 

1,444 

1,537 

1,658 

1,812 

1,965 

2,123 

2,246 

2,383 

2,547 

2,692 

2,845 

3,116 

3,502 

3,911 


(82.2 
191.9 
175.0 
168.5 
171.6 
183.3 
189.8 
211.4 
405.9 
396.6 
415.7 
431.3 
445.8 
486l2 
519.2 

sao.2 

581.6 
605.9 
665.8 
698.4 
728.3 
769.6 
833.0 
874.2 
930.0 
996.0 

im.9 

1J31.6 
1 143. 6 
! ,  338. 7 
1 ,  438. 8 
1,582.5 
1 ,  736. 0 
1 ,  868. 9 
045.8 
,  270. 2 
:,525.8 


lELATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


E  dof 

en( 
ar 


a  endar 


yi  ai 


Gross 

national  - 

product  1 

(in 

billions) 


Ratios  of  debt  to  gross  national  prei  uct  (percent) 


State 
and 
Federal  local      Corporate 


I9i  ) 

191  1 

19;  I 

19; } 


$433.2 

438.1 

469.2 

4%.  8 

503.4 

542.8 

574.7 

6U.8 

654.0 

719.2 

772.6 

825.8 

898.6 

953.7 

1,009.5 

1,099^4 

1,220.8 

1,290.0 


51.8 

50.9 

49.2 

48.6 

47.6 

45. 4 

44.1 

42.1 

40.4 

37.0 

35.2 

34.7 

32.5 

30.3 

29.9 

29.8 

28.0 

27.1 


10.3 

11.1 

11.4 

12.6 

12.9 

13.0 

13.4 

13.7 

13.8 

13.7 

13.6 

13.7 

13.8 

13.9 

14.4 

14.9 

14.5 

14.3 


54.0 

56.9 

55.8 

57.8 

60.8 

60.5 

6T.5 

62.7 

63.8 

64.4 

67.0 

68.2 

72.7 

80.2 

82.7 

82.2 

81.6 

90.8 


otes:  DetaB  may  not  add  to  total  because  af  roanding. 

ource:  Federal  debt.  Treasury  Department:  ether  data.  Bureau  ot  Economic  Analysis,  Com- 
ce  Depanimnt. 

TO  POPtJUTION  AKD  PRICES,  1929-73 


Federal  debt  (biUioas)     Per  ca^  Federal  dabl^ 


lee.  31 


Gross'       Net' 


P*> 
vately 
held 
net'    Gross' 


Net' 


held 
net' 


IS  16.. 

1!  17. 
1JI8. 

1!  19. 

1!  )0. 

1!  51. 

1!  52. 

I  53. 


260.7 
257.6 
253.8 
257.9 
257.8 
260.2 
268.3 
276.0 


229.5 
221.7 
215.3 
217.6 
217.4 
216.9 
221.5 
226.8 


206.1 
199.1 
192.0 
197.7 
196.6 
193.1 
196.8 
200.9 


1,825 
1,771 
1,715 
1,713 
1,685 
1.671 
1,694 
1,714 


1,607 
1,524 
1,455 
1,445 
1,421 
1,393 
1,399 
1,408 


1,433 
1,369 
1,297 
1,313 
1,285 
1,240 
1,243 
1.247 


17,  197^ 


Government  and 
private  debt 


$10 
1,567 

1,396 
1,336 
1,352 
1,393 
1,429 
1,576 
2,8e 
2.777 
2,858 
2,914 
2,961 
3,177 
3v334 
3,474 
3,611 
3,696 
2,975 
4,094 
4,198 
4,363 
4  643 
4,795 
5^021 
5,292 
5,610 
5,951 
6,350 
6,771 
7,205 
7.846 
8,514 
9,001 
9.703 
10.631 
n.958 


liffividuat 
1  non- 
corporate 


Total 


45.1 
47.4 
47.5 
49.3 
52.3 
52.5 
54.3 
56.5 
58.1 
57.8 
57.5 
57.7 
57.2 
57.5 
57.2 
57.5 
58.5 
63.6 


161.1 
166.0 
163.8 
167.5 
173.6 
171.3 
173.3 
175.0 
176.1 
172.9 
173.3 
174.8 
176.1 
182.0 
184.2 
184.6 
182.5 
195.8 


Real  per  capita 
Federal  debt  > 


Goss'       Net' 


.924 
.497 
.297 
,352 
1,118 
:,918 
1,934 
1,951 


3,455 
3,009 
2,797 
2.823 
2.630 
2,433 
2,423 
2,424 
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Dec.  31 


Federal  debt  (billions)     Per  cap'rta  Federal  debt  < 

vately 
held 
net' 


Reel  par  capita 
Federal  debt* 


Gross'       Net> 


Pri- 
vately 
held 
net> 


Gross  1       Net' 


Gross'       Net' 


Pri- 
vately 
held 
net' 


1954  279.5  229.1  204.2  1.705  1,397  1,246  2,950  2,416  2,155 

li?5    m.\  2296  204.8  1691  1376  1227  2,911  2.367  2,112 

1956 2713  2243  199  4  1638  1320  1  174  2  742  2,210  1,965 

957 2711  2230  IMS  1609  1290  1  150  2,617  2,098  1.870 

1958 2853  2310  204.7  1624  1  315  1,165  2,595  2,101  1.862 

959     2965  2414  214.8  1653  1,346  1,197  2,602  2,119  1,884 

I960 2966  2398  212.4  1627  1315  1,165  2,525  2,041  1.808 

961 3030  2k7  217.8  1635  1,331  1,175  2.520  2,051  1.810 

962 3113  2516  222.8  1654  1,348  1,184  2,517  2,051  1,802 

1963 3174  257.5  223.9  1,663  1,349  1,173  2,490  2,052  1,755 


Federal  debt  (biUions)      Per  capita  Federal  debt  * 


Real  per  capita 
Federal  debt  > 


Dec  31 


Gross!       Net' 


Pri- 
vately 
held 
net'    Gross' 


Net' 


Pri- 
vately 
held 
net'    Gross' 


Pri- 
vately 
he'd 
Net'         net' 


1964 327.0  264.0  227.0 

1965 330.7  266.4  225.6 

1966... 343.3  271.8  227.5 

1967 364.9  286.4  237.3 

1968 373.1  291.9  238.9 

1969 382.0  289.3  232.1 

1970 401.6  301.1  239.0 

1971 435.2  325.9  255.1 

1972 461.1  341.2  269.9 

1973 481.5  349.1  268.6 


1,690 

1.364 

1,688 

1,360 

1,736 

1,375 

1.827 

1,435 

1,850 

1,447 

1.874 

,420 

1.950 

1,462 

2,091 

1,566 

2.200 

1,628 

2,293 

1,662 

1,173 
1,152 
1,151 
1.188 
1.182 
1,140 
1.160 
1.227 
1,288 
1,279 


2,501 

2,452 
2,437 
2.490 
2.408 
2,923 
2.266 
2.352 
2,394 
2,293 


2.019 
1.976 
1,930 
1,956 
1,83? 
1.73i 
1,699 
1.763 
1.771 
1,662 


1.736 
1,673 
1.616 
1.620 
1, 5.'8 
l,3b5 
1,343 
1.381 
1  345^ 
1.279 


'  Total  Federal  securities  oubtanding,  unified  budget  concept.        .^^  ,  •,■     ^  u  ,. 

'■  Borrowing  from  the  public,  unified  budget  concept.  Gross  Federal  debt  less  securities  held  by 
Government  accounts.  . 

-  Borrowing  from  the  public  less  Federal  Reserve  holdings. 


<  Debt  divided  by  population  of  the  conterminous  United  States,  and  including  Armed  .  orces 
overseas, 
i  Per  capita  debt  expressed  In  December  1973  prices  (consumer  price  index  for  all  items). 


TABLE  15. 


-PRIVATELY  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED 
TOGNP 

(Dollar  amounts  in  blllionsi 


Dec.  31 


Gross 

national 

product' 


Ratio  oi 

Privately      debt  to 

held  GNP 

debt'   (percent) 


Year-to- 
year  price 
changes  > 
(percent) 


1929 

$96.7 

$16.0 

16.5 

0.2 

1932 

56.8 

19.4 

34.2 

-10.3 

1933 

60.3 

21.9 

36.3 

.5 

1934. 

68.6 

28.0 

40.8 

2.0 

1939 

94.8 

40.1 

42.3 

-.5 

1940 

107.6 

42.6 

39.6 

1.0 

1941 

138.8 

54.0 

38.9 

9.7 

1945 

196.0 

228.2 

116.4 

2.3 

1946 

221.4 

206.1 

93.1 

18.2 

1947 

245.0 

199.1 

81.3 

9.0 

1948 

261.2 

192.0 

73.5 

2.7 

1949 

260.5 

197.7 

75.9 

-1.8 

19S0 

311.2 

196.6 

63.2 

5.8 

1951 

338.2 

193.1 

57.1 

5.9 

1952 

361.0 

196.8 

54.5 

.9 

1953 

360.8 

200.9 

55.7 

.6 

1954 

379.8 

204.2 

53.8 

-.5 

1955.... 

409.7 

204.8 

50.0 

.4 

1956 

443.2 

199.4 

46.0 

2.9 

1957 

438.1 

198.8 

45.4 

3.3 

1958 

469.2 

204.7 

43.6 

1.8 

1959 

496.8 

214.8 

43.2 

3.5 

1960 

S03.4 

212.4 

42.2 

1.5 

1961 

542.8 

217.8 

40.1 

.7 

1962 

574.7 

222.8 

38.8 

1.2 

1963 

611.8 

223.9 

36.6 

1.6 

1964 

654.0 

227.0 

34.7 

1.2 

1965 

719.2 

225.6 

31.4 

1.9 

1966 

772.6 

227.5 

29.4 

3.4 

1967 

825.0 
898.6 

237.3 
238.9 

28.8 
26.6 

3.0 

1968 

4.7 

1969 

953.7 

232.1 

24.3 

6.1 

1970 

1,009.5 

239.0 

23.7 

5.5 

1971 - 

1,09L4 
1,220.8 
1,290.0 

2S5.1 
269.9 

268.6 

23.2 
22.1 
21.0 

3.4 

1972 

3.4 

1973 

8.8 

1  Implied  level  of  gross  national  product,  Dec.  31. 

>  Borrowing  from  the  public  less  Fedi^l  Reserve  holdings, 
unified  budget  eoneepL         _  _.     .  ^     ^ 

>  Measured  by  the  all  item  Consumer  Price  Index,  December- 
to-December  basis. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of 
Debt  Analysis.  May  30, 1974. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  particularly  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  major  increases  in 
debt  in  recent  years  have  not  really  oc- 
curred in  Government  debt.  Rather,  it 
is  private  debt  that  has  incieased. 
It  is  in  that  area  that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned, for  the  most  part,  for  students  of 
economics  note  that  it  is  the  private  sec- 
tor rather  than  the  public  sector  which 
is  placing  the  heavy  burden  upon  our 
system  of  credit. 

For  example,  the  Federal  debt  is  a  rel- 
atively small  percentage  of  total  govern- 
ment and  private  debt. 

If  one  looks  at  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  key  factors,  the  percentage  of  pri- 
vately held  Federal  debt  compared  to  all 
other  debt,  it  has  declined  to  where  It  is 


now  19  percent  of  the  total.  Compare 
that  to  the  situation  which  existed  in 
1945  when  the  figure  was  62  percent.  So, 
on  the  whole,  we  can  find  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  things  about  which 
we  can  feel  that  the  picture  is  not  dis- 
mal with  regard  to  the  Federal  debt  even 
though,  looking  at  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  without  relating  it  to  all  the 
factors,  one  might  be  concerned. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  indicate  my  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  now  before  us  to  increase  the 
temporary  debt  limit  to  $495  billion 
through  March  31,  1975. 1  know  that  this 
legislation  is  not  pleasing  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  Chamber.  In  fact,  I  myself 
am  not  happy  that  present  conditions 
force  us  to  increase  the  debt  limit.  But 
the  plain  fact  is  that  there  is  no  feasible 
alternative  to  this  bill.  We  must  pro- 
vide a  ceiling  adequate  to  permit  the 
Government  to  continue  to  operate  and 
meet  its  financial  obligations. 

In  considering  this  bill  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
p>05ed  increase  in  the  debt  limit  is  not 
the  cause  of  our^cal  problems.  We  are 
here  today  to  provide  new  legislation  on 
the  debt  ceiling  because  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  spending  more 
than  its  receipts  and  incurring  large 
budgetary  deficits  which  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced through  borrowing.  In  other 
words,  if  we  want  to  avoid  increasing 
the  debt  limit,  we  have  to  keep  our 
spending  within  proper  limits.  After  the 
Federal  Government  has  spent  the  mon- 
ey, we  have  to  pay  the  bills.  This  is  the 
real  reason  we  need  tliis  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  seem  to 
think  the  present  law  setting  a  debt  limit 
is  a  means  of  controlling  Government 
spending,  but  it  is  like  locking  the  stable 
door  after  the  horse  is  out  of  the  bam. 
I  do  not  say  "after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen." 

I  think  it  might  be  interesting  to  place 
in  the  Record  again  the  retison  we  have 
a  debt  ceiling.  As  I  remember,  it  was  in 
the  1920's,  after  World  War  I,  that  Con- 
gress found  it  necessary  to  use  this  de- 
vice to  avoid  the  responsibility  that 
existed  up  to  that  time  to  pass  a  special 
law  every  time  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  to  sell  a  new  Issue  of  bonds. 
In  order  to  justify  this  surrender  of  its 
responsibility.  Congress  put  a  ceiling  on 
the  debt  and  said  that  as  long  as  the 


total  bonds  are  less  than  the  ceiling,  the 
Secretary  is  free  to  go  ahead  and  issue 
them.  That  was  in  the  day  when  the  debt 
was  very  small. 

Today,  when  the  debt  is  $475  billion, 
the  Secretary  is  issuing  new  debt  obliga- 
tions literally  every  week  or  more  than 
once  a  week  in  order  to  keep  the  whole 
matter  rolling,  so  that  it  would  be  com- 
pletely impossible  for  Congress  to  accept 
again  the  responsibility  of  passing  a  new 
law  every  time  the  Secretary  had  to  is- 
sue a  new  bond  issue. 

When  first  set,  the  ceiling  was  set  so 
high  Congress  felt  it  would  never  be 
reached.  But  as  a  result  of  World  War  II. 
particularly,  and  other  wars  that  fol- 
lowed, plus  the  fact  that  for  most  years 
since  the  1930's  we  operated  with  a 
budget  deficit,  we  keep  bumping  against 
the  ceiling. 

My  own  impression  is  that  it  has  little 
relation  to  the  needs  to  operate  our  Gov- 
ernment but  it  does  have  a  political  ad- 
vantage in  that  there  are  those  who  use 
the  debt  limit  ceiling  legislation  with  the 
thought  of  amending  it  because  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  dare  veto  it.  As  a  result, 
three  or  four  times  a  year  now  we  go 
through  the  charade  and  we  have  a  long 
debate;  we  discuss  very  pontifically  the 
problem  about  deficits  and  ceilings,  and 
in  the  end  we  raise  the  ceiling  because 
we  have  no  other  choice.  I  think  we  are 
embarking  on  a  similar  situation  at  this 
time. 

I  think  that  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  temporary 
debt  limit  to  $495  billion  is  absolutely 
vital.  Without  this  action,  the  debt  limit 
will  revert  to  the  permanent  ceiling  of 
$400  billion  on  July  1  of  this  year.  We 
cannot  permit  this  to  happen  because  the 
actual  amount  of  debt  subject  to  limit 
is  already  substantially  above  $400  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  according  to  Treasury  esti- 
mates, the  debt  subject  to  limit  on  July  1 
will  exceed  the  permanent  limit  by  about 
$75  billion. 

In  other  words,  it  is  already  up  to  $475 
billion. 

The  $495  billion  temporai-y  debt  ceiling 
that  this  bill  provides  for  the  period 
through  March  31,  1975.  is  a  very  tight 
ceiling.  It  is  about  $10  billion  below  the 
temporary  ceiling  the  Tieasury  requested 
to  cover  the  Federal  (jovernment's  fi- 
nancing requirements  through  the  fiscal 
year  1975.  In  addition,  the  $495  billion 
ceiling  in  the  bill  does  not  provide  any 
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leeway  for  the  usual  $3  billion  contin- 
gency margin  smd  the  $3  billion  allow- 
ances that  the  administration  has  re- 
quested to  provide  for  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  borrowing  from  the  Treasury 
under  the  new  housing  program.  This 
means  that  in  adopting  this  legislation 
we  will  be  keeping  a  tight  rein  on  spend- 
ing. The  new  debt  limit  is  just  large 
enough  to  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  squeeze  through  to  the  end  of 
March  of  next  year  with  very  little,  if 
any.  margin. 

To  me  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
reasonable  point  of  view,  but  those  who 
believe  that  the  debt  ceiling  is  actually 
a  device  to  control  spending,  and  some 
of  those  who  believe  the  present  admin- 
istration should  be  spanked  for  some- 
thing, believe  there  should  be  this  pres- 
sure to  keep  the  ceiling  tight. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  point  out  in  detail  to  this  body  the 
awesome  consequences  that  would  ensue 
if  we  were  to  fail  to  adopt  an  adequate 
debt  ceiling.  The  results  would  just  be 
unthinkable.  It  would  mean  that  the 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  stop 
payment  on  virtually  all  of  its  obliga- 
tions, including  the  salaries  of  Senators, 
by  the  way.  This  would  be  disastrous  not 
only  at  home  but  also  abroad  since  it 
would  disrupt  the  international  mone- 
tary system. 

However,  the  very  fact  that  this  debt 
ceiling  legislation  is  so  vital  tends  to 
create  other  problems.  It  gives  rise  to  at- 
tempts to  add  on  to  the  legislation  other 
provisions  which  could  not  be  adopted 
standing  alone.  Our  job  is  to  pass  this 
debt  ceiling  bill  without  extraneous 
amendments  which  should  be  considered 
in  separate  legislation  and  on  their  own 
merits. 

More  specifically,  tax  reduction  provi- 
sions should  not  be  included  in  this  bill 
particularly  in  view  of  the  present  in- 
flationary situation.  Such  tax  reduction 
provisions  are  too  important  a  matter 
and  involve  issues  that  are  too  serious  to 
be  tacked  hurriedly  on  other  legislation. 
Much  is  made  of  the  need  for  tax  re- 
lief at  the  present  time  and  I  can  well 
imderstand  this  in  view  of  the  high 
prices  that  we  all  must  pay.  However, 
there  is  great  danger  that  tax  reduction 
now  will  make  the  situation  worse  rather 
than  better  by  increasing  inflationary 
pressures.  For  example,  an  increase  of 
only  1  percent  in  consumer  prices  adds 
an  extra  SSVi  billion  to  consumers'  bvu:- 
dens  and  we  all  know  that  the  economic 
burden  resulting  from  inflation  is  the 
most  inequitable  kind  of  a  tax,  falling 
hardest  on  the  poor. 

I  am  making  a  plea  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. The  economic  facts  show  con- 
clusively that  this  is  not  a  time  to  rush 
into  large  tax  reduction. 

In  recent  years  this  country  has  been 
going  through  what  is  probably  the  worst 
peacetime  inflation  In  its  history.  In  1973, 
the  consumer  price  index  alone  rose  9 
percent  and  tfie  wholesale  price  index 
18  percent.  And  In  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year,  consumer  prices  in- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  12  percent 
and  wholesale  prices  at  the  higher  rate 
of  21  percent.  The  21-percent  rate  of  In- 
crease in  wholesale  prices  suggests  still 


worse  conditions  in  the  period  ahead 
when  those  prices  are  reflected  in  prices 
paid  by  the  consiuner. 

Of  course,  the  inflation  luring  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year  wi  is  primarily  in 
food  and  energy  prices.  :  iowever,  there 
are  signs  that  infiation  s  spreading  to 
other  sections  of  the  econi  my. 

Mr.  President,  in  April,  price  increases 
of  4  percent  or  more — wh  ch  translate  to 
48  percent  on  an  annual  basis  were  re- 
corded in  chemical,  rubber,  liunber, 
paper,  and  the  metal  industries. 

These  increases  were  he  post-price- 
freeze  increases  that  th  sse  of  us  who 
realized  the  price  freezes  would  not  work 
knew  would  inevitably  c\va.e.  Whenever 
we  have  price  freezes,  we  simply  shut  off 
the  pressures,  contain  th  j  pressures,  for 
price  increases,  and  wh(  n  the  freeze  is 
lifted,  they  come  up  al  at  once,  thus 
creating  the  sense  that  t]  ley  are  actually 
higher  than  they  would  h  ave  been  other- 
wise. Most  of  these  freez  !s  in  these  par- 
ticular industries,  and  m  )st  of  the  other 
industries  in  the  Unit&l  States,  trace 
back  to  that  fact. 

The  Council  of  Econon  ic  Advisors  has 
indicated  that  the  situat:  on  will  improve 
and  we  will  be  down  to  £  n  inflation  rate 
of  7  percent  by  the  end  o;  the  year.  How- 
ever, it  is  obvious  that  t  le  present  rate 
of  inflation  is  highly  dan  jerous  and  that 
we  should  not  take  any  a  ;tion  which  will 
exacerbate. 

I  realize  that  many  o:  those  who  ad- 
vocate    incorporating     tax     reduction 
amendments  in  the  debii  ceiling  bill  are 
aware  of  the  inflationary  problems  that 
we  face.  They  have  generally  sought  to 
meet  these  problems  by  p  reposing  a  num- 
ber  of   changes   aimed   at  tax   reform 
which  are  designed  to  laise  revenue  to 
offset  revenue  losses  rest;  Iting  from  their 
tax  relief  proposals.  H  >wever,  while  I 
agree  that  there  is  a  nee( .  for  tax  reform, 
I  really  do  not  think  tl  at  it  is  feasible 
to  achieve  tax  reform  1  hrough  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  <  ebt  ceiling  bill. 
Tax  reform,  by  its  very  nature,  requires 
careful    consideration    knd    cannot    be 
achieved  hurriedly.  Thit  is  because  our 
tax  system  is  very  coiiplex,  involving 
diflBcult  issues  of  equity   administration 
and  economic  effect.  The  only  way  that 
these  difficult  issues  can  be  resolved  suc- 
cessfully is  to  have  then  i  go  through  the 
tax  writing  committees  (  f  both  houses  of 
the  Congress,  where  the  7  can  be  studied 
carefully  with  adequate  technical  assist- 
ance from  congressional  staffs  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  This  is  already 
being  done.  The  Ways  snd  Means  Com- 
mittee is  now  engaged  »n  writing  a  tax 
reform  bill  and  has  already  come  up  with 
substantial    changes   iii   the   tax   laws. 
Changes  aimed  at  tax  rqform  should  also 
go  through  the  regula: 
sideration  by  the  Senai 
mittee.  However,  if  w( 
this  logical  process  ani 
plicated  tax  reform  provisions  hurriedly 
on  the  floor  of  the  Seiate  before  they 
have  received  adequate  jconsideration  by 
the  tax-writing  commitiees,  we  are  likely 
to  wreck  the  tax  laws  aQd  do  inestimable 
damage  to  the  economi. 

It  may  take  us  a  lonf  time  to  correct 
the  mistakes  we  could  knake  with  emo- 
tional action  on  the  flopr.  We  just  have 
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to  face  the  fact  that  we  ca  mot  write  a 
good  tax  bill  on  the  floor  ol  the  Senate. 
These  considerations  give  lis  no  choice 
if  we  want  to  act  responsibl  /. 

We  must  pass  the  debt  cei|ing  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  Finance  Oommittee,  a 
simple  extension,  with  no  amendments. 
While  I  realize  this  must  l>e  a  kind  of 
hopeless  hope,  I  certainly  v  ill  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  keep  amendments 
off  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presiden ;,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarlts,  I  pli  n  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  am  ready,  ho' vever,  to  vote 
immediately  on  the  bill  at  any  time  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  would  indicate  that  hs  is  ready  to 
move  to  third  reading  of  th  ;  bill.  I  would 
certainly  be  delighted  to  yield  the  floor 
and  not  offer  an  amendment  in  order 
that  we  might  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  we  have  an  un- 
derstanding that  there  will  be  no  votes 
until  3:30  p.m.  I  am  on  notice  that 
amendments  will  be  offered.  Amend- 
ments not  germane  to  the  iebt  limit  bill 
will  be  offered.  I  know  ho\r  the  Senator 
has  reacted  to  some  of  these  amend- 
ments, except  it  is  my  dity  to  protect 
the  rights  of  other  SenatDrs  so  that  I 
would  be  compelled  to  obje  ct  to  going  to 
third  reading  until  such  tii  ae  as  all  Sen- 
ators who  have  amendments  have  had 
the  chance  to  be  present  0  offer  them. 
I  can  tell  the  Senator  th  at,  as  of  now, 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  disapc  ointed  to  flnd 
there  are  a  lot  of  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered, many  of  them  totall; '  nongermane 
to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distingmshed 
Senator  for  his  explanation.  I  am  sure 
he  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  not  trying  t<  force  the  bill 
to  third  reading  at  this  time.  I  merely 
was  pointing  out  that  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  consideration  an  1  to  a  vote  up 
and  down  on  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  offering  no  objection  to  the 
bill  itself  and  he  is  reading  to  go  ahead 
and  vote. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  understanc  1  that. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Sena  or  from  Ala- 
bama did  not  anticipate  tt  at  his  sugges- 
tions would  be  acceded  to.J 
Mr.  LONG.  I  understand!  that.  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  thd  distinguished 
Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  I  want  to  [commend  him 

great  exper- 
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for  his  great  ability  and 
tise  in  this  fleld  of  taxatior 

I  have  marveled,  as  wej  have  had  tax 
matters  come  before  the  Senate,  how  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  able  to  answer  all  que^ions  with  re- 
spect to  amendments  th|it  are  offered 
here  on  the  floor.  I  have  leen  him  com- 
bat a  hundred  or  more  amendments  dur- 
ing the  course  of  several  4ays  of  debate. 
Always  he  imderstands  the  issue  that  is 
involved.  He  has  the  facts  and  the  flgures 
at  his  fingertips.  He  is  always  able  to 
give  a  reasoned  answer  vp  the  position 
he  takes  with  respect  to  [legislation  in- 
volving taxes,  or  legislation  involving 
revenue.  I 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
have  appreciated  it  very  much  if  the 
Finance  Committee  had  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  consider  tax  legislation  at  this 


time,  to  have  had  the  committee  recom- 
mend a  package  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  but,  instead  of  that,  we  have  only 
a  12-line  bill  which  does  increase  for  the 
period  from  now  through  March  31  of 
next  year  the  amount  of  the  temporary 
indebtedness  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment may  have,  and  setting  that  figure 
at  $95  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  people  through- 
out the  country  wonder,  I  am  sure,  why 
it  is  necessary  to  have  legislation  coming 
up  every  few  months  having  to  do  with 
the  debt  ceiling.  Many  people  through- 
out the  country  do  not  imderstand  just 
what  the  debt  ceiling  is. 

Of  course,  our  total  debt,  the  debt  of 
the  National  Government,  is  limited  at 
this  time,  I  believe,  to  $475.7  biUion.  That 
is  divided  into  a  permanent  debt  and  I 
feel  sure  that  it  is  permanent.  I  see  no 
likeUhood  or  hope  of  ever  reducing  the 
so-called  permanent  debt.  It  is  properly 
named,  all  right. 

Then  that  $400  billion  of  permanent 
debt  is  more  or  less  set  aside  and  no  leg- 
islation is  ever  presented  about  that. 

What  the  legislation  applies  to  is  the 
temporary  authorized  indebtedness  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  was  set 
last  December  at  $75.7  billion. 

It  was  provided  that  we  would  extend 
that  authorization,  through  June  30  of 
this  year.  That  is  the  reason  we  are 
now  considerating  this  bill,  raising  the 
authorized  temporary  debt  from  $75.7 
billion  up  to  $95  billion  and  then  extend- 
ing the  time  diu-ing  which  that  tem- 
porary debt  might  exist  through 
March  31  of  next  year. 

Now  quite  obviously,  Mr.  President,  that 
will  necessitate  the  Congress  in  March 
of  next  year  considering  and  enacting 
additional  legislation  extending  the  pe- 
riod during  which  a  temporary  indebted- 
ness might  be  carried  and,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, increasing  that  amount. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  present  method 
of  handling  the  limitation  on  the  national 
debt  gives  no  incentive  whatsoever,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  sees  it,  to  prudent 
management,  economical  management, 
of  the  Nation's  finances ;  because  suppose 
they  were  able  to  reduce  the  indebtedness 
of  the  National  Government  by  even  $5 
billion,  which  is  extremely  imlikely  be- 
cause they  do  not  even  project  a  balanced 
budget,  but  suppose  they  were  able  to 
have  a  surplus  of  $5  billion  between  now 
and  March  31,  that  would  not  prevent 
the  necessity  of  legislation  at  least  ex- 
tending the  authorization  for  the  tem- 
porary indebtedness.  So  there  is  no  in- 
centive whatsoever  for  prudent  manage- 
ment insofar  as  the  legislation  regarding 
the  national  debt  is  concerned. 

Suppose  the  debt  was  reduced  by  $5 
billion,  it  would  still  have  to  be  extended 
because  there  is  no  chance  of  being  able 
to  pay  off  the  $75  billion  in  5  or  6  months' 
time.  That  is  what  would  be  required 
here. 

There  have  been  times,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  did  not  have  any  temporary 
debt  or  limit.  It  was  all  embraced  with- 
in the  permanent  indebtedness  flgm-e. 

Back  in  1947,  the  permanent  indebt- 
edness was  $275  billion,  with  no  tempo- 
rary additional  debt.  All  the  way  fr<«n 
1947  thi-ough  1954,  the  permanent  In- 


debtedness was  $275  billion,  and  that 
was  also  the  total  Indebtedness,  with  no 
temporary  additional  debt.  It  may  not 
have  even  been  close  to  that.  I  do  not 
know,  but  that  is  what  the  indebtedness 
was. 

In  1955,  through  August  27,  it  was  $275 
billion,  still  with  no  temporary  addi- 
tional debt.  Then  apparently  on  Au- 
gust 28,  1955,  they  did  put  a  $6  biUion 
temporary  additional  debt,  and  that  ex- 
isted through  the  next  year,  1956. 

In  the  following  year,  they  cut  the 
temporary  additional  debt  limit  down  to 
$3  billion,  and  the  permanent  debt  was 
still  the  same.  The  next  year,  the  tan- 
porary  additional  debt  was  wiped  out  en- 
tirely, and  the  Government  was  still 
living  within  the  $275  billion  tottd  lim- 
itation. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  down  through 
June  30,  1963,  if  I  follow  my  lines 
correctly,  during  all  that  time,  from 
1947  to  1963,  the  statutory  debt  limit, 
imder  which  the  national  debt  had 
to  be,  was  only  $307  billion — just  some 
10  years  ago.  TTie  following  year  it  was 
raised  to  $309  biUion.  So,  Mr.  President, 
in  the  last  10  years  the  debt  limit  has 
been  raised  from  $309  billion  to  $475.7 
billion.  We  are  scraping  that  amount 
right  now,  just  about  getting  up  to  that, 
and  will  be  within  $1  or  $2  billion  of  it, 
according  to  the  Treasury  estimates,  on 
July  1. 

That  is  an  increase.  Mr.  President,  of 
approximately  $166  billion  in  the  last 
10  years.  It  has  not  all  come  during  this 
administration,  but  more  than  half  of  it 
has,  of  course — possibly  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  is  before 
the  Senate  calls  for  increasing  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  to  $95  billion.  If  we 
look  at  this  bill,  we  see  that  it  is  all  on 
one  page — a  simple  bill  dealing  with  a 
very  complex  subject — and  that  it  talks 
of  increasing  the  public  debt  limit  by  $95 
billicm.  It  does  not  say  what  the  other 
figure  is  to  which  the  $95  billion  is  being 
added.  As  I  stated  earlier,  that  is  $400 
billion.  That  gets  it  up  to  $495  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
plan  to  offer  is  a  simple  amendment.  It 
eliminates  the  $95  billion  and  inserts 
$90  billion.  That  would  be  an  increase 
of  $14.3  bilUon. 

Mr.  President,  we  see  that  in  the  cur- 
rent budget  estimate,  on  page  3  of  the 
committee  report,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  deficit  is  going  to  be  only  $11.4  bil- 
lion. That  is  for  the  1973  fiscal  year, 
starting  July  1  of  this  year.  They  esti- 
mate only  $11  billion.  It  would  seem  that 
the  $14.3  billion  increase  would  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is 
rejected,  or  is  not  acted  upon,  I  would 
liope  to  offer  another  amendment  which 
would  extend  this  authorization  for  the 
temporary  deficit  through  the  remainder 
of  the  1975  fiscal  year,  which  would  be 
through  June  30.  1975. 

I  do  not  feel  that  using  this  debt  limit 
legislation,  which  we  must  have  before 
us  twice  or  thi-ee  times  a  year,  and  the 
adding  of  nongermane  amendments  to 
the  bill,  is  in  the  public  interest.  Obvious- 
ly, the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  want  the  Government  to  continue 


its  operations;  its  sale  of  bonds;  its  sale 
of  notes  and  bills;  its  refunding  of  its 
indebedness,  which  it  is  doing  from  time 
to  time;  its  payment  of  the  salaries  oi" 
Government  employees;  its  payment  of 
social  security  checks;  its  payment  of 
medicare  payments.  So  it  leaves  the 
President  at  a  disadvantage,  in  that  he 
would  have  to  take  \insoimd  amend- 
ments, imsoimd  provisions,  which  would 
be  forced  on  him  in  order  to  get  the  debt 
limitation  extended  and  increased.  In 
that  way,  laws  are  enacted  that  are  not 
in  the  public  interest  but  that  have  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  get  the  provision  of  law 
extending  the  temporary  debt  limit 
authorization. 

It  would  be  much  better,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  this  matter  were  handled 
through  usual  and  customary  methods 
and  channels — ^that  is,  to  have  a  separate 
bill  dealing  with  the  subject  matter  and 
then  have  the  House  and  the  Senate 
consider  that  legislation  on  its  merits, 
rather  than  to  seek  to  force  unsound 
provisions  into  law  by  riding  to  enact- 
ment upon  the  back  of  "must"  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  To  be  entirely  fair,  would 
it  not  seem  to  be  unfair  to  those  who  are 
offering  these  nongermane  amendments 
to  the  measure  that  there  really  is  no 
other  bill  on  the  fioor  to  which  the 
amendments  would  be  germane  For 
exttmple,  I  personally  would  favor,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  reducing  the  deple- 
tion allowance  on  foreign  oil.  I  do  think 
we  need  it  for  domestic  oil  so  that  we 
may  become  self-sufBcient  in  energy. 
But  the  House  has  not  sent  us  a  bill  on 
that  subject,  and  it  may  be  months  be- 
fore the  House  sends  us  a  bill  which  deals 
with  the  subject  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. Likewise,  we  do  not  have  any  ma- 
jor tax  cut  sent  to  us.  So  it  would  be 
necessary  to  offer  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment to  some  revenue  bill  to  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  those 
issues. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator,  and  I  am  mindful  of  what  he 
says.  However,  I  seem  to  recall  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  stating  a  few  moments 
ago  in  his  remarks  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  in  the  process  of  marking 
up  a  bill,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
added  to  a  tax  bill,  a  tax  bill  pure  and 
simple,  would  be  nongermane,  and  that 
should  be  permissible  to  a  bill  that  pur- 
ports on  its  face  to  be  a  tax  bill.  But 
this  bill  ttiat  came  from  the  House,  and 
which  the  Committee  on  Finance  acted 
on,  does  not  contain  a  single  tax  provi- 
sion. If  the  House,  continuing  its  mark- 
up, passes  such  a  bill  and  sends  it  to  the 
Senate,  then  any  tax  amendment,  in  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Alamaba. 
should  be  acted  on  in  the  Senate,  and 
it  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  act. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  kind  of  getting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  when  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  House  shall 
originate  revenue  measures.  For  the  Sen- 
ate to  jump  astride  a  simple  bill  having 
to  do  with  the  debt  limit  and  to  act  on 
around  150  amendments  on  the  floor  of 
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the  Senate,  adding  tax  provisions  to  that 
measure  and  sending  it  back  to  the 
House  for  the  appointment  of  a  confer- 
ence committee,  then  the  rank  and  file 
member  of  the  House  would  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  have  smy  input 
into  a  field  of  legislation  that  the  Con- 
stitution says  shall  be  his. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  not  know 
that  this  is  a  revenue  bill  and  that  if  we 
amend  it  and  send  it  to  the  House,  the 
House  still  could  amend  our  amendment? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  but  the  Senator 
knows  that  the  custom  is  to  go  to  con- 
ference rather  than  to  proceed  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my 
understanding  and  I  think  I  am  correct, 
that  this  bill  could  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee in  the  House. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  the  House  could  con- 
duct more  hearings,  offer  floor  amend- 
ments, and  send  it  back  to  us  again. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  the 
trouble  is  if  we  have  a  bill  that  has  be- 
come a  Christmas  tree,  by  the  time  it 
gets  to  the  House,  it  makes  the  House 
more  anxious  just  to  go  to  conference  in 
order  to  get  these  nice  provisions  the 
Senate  sent  to  them.  So  chances  are 
there  would  be  little  legislating  on  the 
floor,  a  conference  committee  woiild  be 
appointed,  and  the  House  would  be  re- 
duced to  accepting  such  amendments  of 
the  Senate  as  they  wanted,  or  scaled 
down  somewhat. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  that  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
The  House  has  a  variety  of  producers 
available  to  it.  They  do  not  have  to  go  to 
conference;  they  could  hold  hearings, 
amend  it  in  committee  or  on  the  floor, 
and  send  it  to  us  and  tisk  for  a  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
concede,  however,  that  the  usual  proce- 
dure is  to  go  to  conference  on  bills  of 
this  sort. 
Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution  to  my  discussion. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  rather 
than  go  into  a  period  of  some  10  days  or 
more  in  discussing  these  amendments, 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
kind  enough  to  warn,  or  at  least  to  sug- 
gest that  Uiere  are  a  large  number  of 
amendments  coming  in,  as  we  see 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor, 
amendments  spawn  amendments  and 
we  would  have  plenty  of  amendments  to 
act  upon.  We  would  see  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  opposing  most  of  those 
amendments  on  the  floor.  I  feel  sure  that 
once  the  Christmas  tree  concept  comes 
into  being  and  one  candidate,  shall  I  say, 
outdoes  another  candidate  here  in  off- 
ering beneflts  to  the  folks  back  home,  we 
would  see  other  politically  minded  Sena- 
tors trying  to  offer  still  more  in  tax  re- 
ductions and  tax  concessions. 

So  I  believe  we  want  to  try  to  avoid 
this  Christmas  tree  possibility  that  we 
see  looming  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  and  heard  through  the  me- 
dia sources  that  it  is  the  desire  in  the 
Senate  to  clear  the  decks,  get  rid  of 
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must"  legislation,  to  gel  rid  of  meas- 
ures that  we  must  have  i  i  order  to  run 
the  national  government,  fto  take  care  to 
be  ready  for  any  contingency  that  might 
arise  demanding  the  Sennte's  attention. 
I  certainly  agree  on  that  dnd  I  am  hope- 
ful we  will  set  a  list  of  pri  jrities  that  the 
Senate  will  follow  to  w(rk  on.  I  have 
in  mind  some  13  appropri  ition  bills  that 
have  not  been  acted  on  in  the  Senate. 
Except  for  one  or  two  tha  have  not  even 
passed  the  House,  I  won<  er  if  we  could 
not  expedite  consideration  of  these  meas- 
ures, measures  that  would  provide  for 
the  ongoing  of  the  U.3  Government, 
rather  than  to  have  an  jxercise  in  fu- 
tility with  regard  to  seeking  to  tack 
amendments  on  this  pijce  of  "must" 
legislation. 

Why  call  it  an  "exercise  in  futility"? 
Well,  many  Senators,  I  im  sure,  heard 
the  distingviished  Senator jfrom  Louisiana 
on  "Pace  the  Nation"  or  "Meet  the  Press" 
yesterday  when  he  was  Questioned  very 
closely  with  regard  to  his  views  of  the 
prospects  of  enacting  tai  legislation  on 
this  bill.  One  of  the  intfrrogators  sug- 
gested that  the  distingukhed  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  House  was  not  in  favor  of  cutting 
individual  income  taxes.I  I  believe  that 
was  the  statement.  For  |  that  reason  it 
might  be  difficult  to  pas^  the  bill  in  the 
other  body.  Then,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  agieed  with  that 
possibility  and  the  predittion  was  made 
that  the  President  would  veto  legislation 
of  this  sort  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor. I  believe,  agreed  that  tve  would  not  be 
able  to  override  the  vet<  in  the  Senate 
or  in  the  House,  and  c  srtainly  in  the 
Senate,  as  far  as  the  pred  iction  went. 

We  are  not  going  to  see  this  bill  en- 
acted into  law.  Why  spend  10  days,  10 
of  the  Nation's  days  thab  belong  to  the 
Nation  for  the  considerat  Ion  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  "must"  legislation?  Why,  if  it  is 
not  an  exercise  in  futility.  shoiUd  we  use 
10  days  on  his  bill? 

Now,  am  I  using  the  Agare  "10  days" 
carelessly?  I  think  not.  1  have  here,  Mr. 
President,  a  schedule,  ax  id  I  ask  imani 
mous  consent  that  it  b4    included  fully 
in  the  Record  at  this  pc  nt. 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows : 
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reform,    p.    186, 
11/69). 


H.R.  13270 — Income  tax 
p. 287: 

Debate.  14  days  (11/21/69^12/ 

Amd.  printed,  160. 

Amd.  committee,  ?. 

Amd.  adopted,  75. 

Amd.  rejected,  38. 

Amd.  laid  on  table.  1. 

Amd.  withdrawn,  3. 

H.R.  17550— Amend  th4 
Act.  p.  253: 

Debate,  8  days  (12/16/70- 

Amd.  printed.  116. 

Amd.  committee,  ?. 

Amd.  adopted,  9. 

Amd.  rejected,  8. 
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H.R.  1 — Amend  Social  Seoiurlty  Act,  p.  140: 
Debate,  8  days  (9/27/72-|0/6/72). 
Amd.  printed,  173. 
Amd.  committee,  E^  bloc 
Amd.  adopted,  44. 
Amd.  rejected,  19. 


printed  in  the 
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Social    Security 
12/29/70) . 


loor  amd. 
floor  amd. 


H.R.  10947 — Revenue  Act  of 
Debate,  10  days  (11/11/71-11 
Amd.  printed,  150. 
Amd.  committee.  En  bloc. 
Amd.  adopted,  71  of  which  27 
Amd.  rejected,  21  of  which  17 
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HM.  8410— Public  debt  celllni ;,  p.  194 

Debate,  2  days  (6/26,  27/1973) 

Amd.  printed,  10. 

Amd.  committee,  1  (divided 

Amd  adopted,  8  of  which  5  fl(k>r 

Amd.  rejected,  9  of  which  5  fl<  or 

H.R.  11104— Public  debt  ceUi4g 

Debate,  1  day  (11/21/73) 

Amd.  printed,  8. 

Amd.  committee,  0. 

Amd.  adopted,  1 1  of  which  6 

Amd.  rejected,  2  of  which  2 
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4  parts) . 

amd. 

amd. 
.p.  207: 


qoor  amd. 
amd. 


flx>r  I 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  read  f r  jm  it. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  Mr.  President,  we 
had  before  us  H.R.  13270,  iiicome  tax  re- 
form. The  debate  on  that  pill  was  over 
a  period  of  20  calendar  dayB,  but  it  con- 
sumed 14  legislative  days.  Fourteen  legis- 
lative days  were  consumed  in  Senate 
debate  on  H.R.  13270.  There  were  160 
printed  amendments.  Thene  were  com- 
mittee amendments  that  were  adopted, 
but  they  were  adopted  erJ  bloc.  There 
were  75  amendments  adopted. 

Well,  a  15-minute  rollca^  on  each  of 
these  amendments  would  be  over  1,000 
minutes  consimied  in  rollcall  votes  alone, 
if  we  had  a  comparable  niimber  offered 
on  this  bill.  | 

There  were  38  amendments  rejected, 
and  I  dare  say  they  were  rejected  through 
the  brilliance,  expertise,  and  eloquence 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Thirty- 
eight  amendments  were  rejected. 

Then  when  we  got  to  th^  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  in  the  92d  Congress;  H.R.  1,  there 
were  173  amendments  printed,  44  adopt- 
ed, 19  rejected. 

In  that  same  Congress,  on  H.R.  10947, 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  10  days  were 
spent  in  debate.  Ten  days  of  the  Senate's 
time  was  taken  debating  lihose  amend- 
ments. I 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we 'are  going  to 
spend  10  days  on  this  bill  on  amend- 
ments, we  might  as  well  find  it  out  now. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  the  S<  snator  knows, 
the  strategy  of  those  who  want  to  use 
this  bill  to  load  it  down  with  amend- 
ments that  might  have  a  difficult  time 
surviving  if  they  were  pul  on  an  ordl- 
nary  tax  bill  is  always  tq  wait  to  the 
very  last  minute  before  thp  debt  ceiling 
expires  on  the  theory  that  the  President 
caimot  veto  it.  This  is  the  17th  of  June. 
We  now  have,  roughly,  1^  days  before 
the  debt  ceiling  expires.  Ab  I  remember 
it,  on  the  28th  of  Jime  ^he  President 
leaves  for  Moscow,  and  the  President  is 
out  of  the  coimtry  at  the  present  time. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  imtil  10  days 
from  now,  we  are  going  to  be  bumping 
our  heads  not  only  against  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  law,  vraien  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling  must  qxpire,  but  we 
are  going  to  be  bumping  our  heads 
against  the  possibility  of  the  President's 
either  signing  the  bill  or  vetoing  it.  It 
seems  to  me  we  should  take  that  into 
consideration  as  we  consider  whether  to 
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offer  superfluous  amendment  which  will 
carry  debate  into  the  final  days  before 
the  expiration  of  the  temporary  debt 
authorization. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
anything  in  the  law  or  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  would  prevent  the  President 
from  signing  the  bill  in  Moscow?  It 
seems  to  me,  as  long  as  he  is  going  there, 
it  might  be  a  great  event  to  take  that 
action  on  the  President's  trip  to  the  So- 
viet Union  to  highlight  that  occasion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  might  be  a  possi- 
bility, but  we  hope  the  matter  will  be 
disposed  of  before  the  President  departs 
on  that  trip. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  has 
brought  before  it  some  150  amendments, 
as  seems  likely,  and  we  spend  10  days, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  sug- 
gested that  if  these  amendmentss  were 
put  on  the  bill  here  in  the  Senate  and 
they  go  back  to  the  House,  they  have  sev- 
eral alternatives  over  there  that  they  can 
resort  to.  They  can  amend  it  on  the  floor. 
That  is  true.  They  can  go  to  conference. 
That  is  true.  They  can  refer  it  to  a  stand- 
ing committee  in  the  House.  And  that  is 
true.  All  that  takes  time.  If  we  throw  150 
amendments  at  the  House,  are  they  not 
going  to  have  the  right  to  have  some 
little  time  to  consider  those  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  sends  150 
amendments  over  to  the  House,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  House  from  wanting  to  outdo 
the  Senate  in  its  giveaway  program? 
Where  the  Senate  might  provide  for  a 
$850  exemption,  the  House  might  say. 
"Well,  that  is  too  little.  Let  us  make  that 
$1,000." 

All  of  this  has  got  to  be  done  before 
the  first  of  the  month,  or  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  grind  to  a  halt.  We  had  a 
little  foretaste  of  that  back  in  December, 
when  the  debt  limit  bill  did  not  pass  until 
about  the  3d  of  December,  and  it  had  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pleading  that 
he  was  imable  to  sell  E  bonds,  savings 
bonds,  and  he  was  unable  to  sell  bills  and 
notes  and  they  had  to  call  off  their 
auction. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  are 
heading  for  again  if  we  give  considera- 
tion here  on  the  floor  to  150  amendments. 
I  sissume  we  would  have  2  or  3  hours  on 
each  amendment.  But  there  are  just  not 
that  many  hours  in  the  day. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  Constitution 
charges  the  House  with  the  origination 
of  revenue  measures,  and  I  assume  it  was 
thought  that  the  Senate  would  have  the 
right  to  amend  those  provisions.  It  was 
never  contemplated,  in  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  that  every  time 
a  bill  emerged  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  passed  the  House  that  It 
would  be  open  to  any  amendment  in  the 
Senate  dealing  with  any  revenue  subject. 

I  remember  they  had  some  bill  up  here 
one  time  dealing  with  lathes,  I  beUeve. 
something  of  the  sort,  some  sort  of  duty 
on  lathes.  So  they  jumped  on  that  bill 
and  added  several  score  amendments. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  the  Con- 
stitution contemplates.  These  bills  are 
supposed  to  originate  over  In  the  House, 


and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  helping  the 
comity  between  the  two  Houses  for  us  to 
seize  and  hold  hostage  a  little  bill  here, 
as  I  say,  dealing  with  an  important  and 
complex  subject — a  little  bill  on  one  side 
of  a  small  sheet  of  paper — and  to  take 
that  bill  and  graft  or  take  action  on  150 
amendments,  estimated,  bsised  on  other 
legislation  of  this  sort  that  has  come  be- 
for  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
contemplated  that  that  would  be  proper 
legislative  procedure.  Yet  it  is  done.  That 
is  the  custom;  I  recognize  that,  in  fact,  it 
can  be  done  and,  of  course,  therein  lies 
the  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  we  have,  as  the 
chairmen  of  the  two  relevant  commit- 
tees, the  Ways  smd  Means  Committee  in 
the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
in  the  Senate,  two  of  the  ablest  authori- 
ties in  the  fleld  of  taxation  that  we  have 
ever  had  in  Congress. 

I  have  followed  from  time  to  time  rec- 
ommendations of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  with  re- 
gard to  tax  legislation  because  I  be- 
lieved when  I  did  so  I  was  on  sound 
ground,  that  the  matter  had  been  consid- 
ered not  only  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man himself  but  by  the  other  members 
of  the  committee.  When  the  committee 
comes  out  with  a  recommendation  I  lend 
great  weight  to  that  recommendation. 

But  I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  being  deprived 
of  that  expertise  in  the  way  that  this 
bill  is  threatened  with  being  poimced 
upon  in  the  Senate  and  having  amend- 
ments, each  one  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate author  of  the  amendment  as  being  a 
must  amendment,  an  amendment  that 
will  mean  most  to  the  Nation  and,  I  as- 
sume, his  constituency  or  maybe  in  the 
reverse  order.  But  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
are  getting  the  benefit  of  the  expertise 
that  is  available  to  us  when  we  turn  this 
biU  out  before  the  U.S.  Senate  for  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request  solely? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
understood. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Jack  Quinn  and  Betsy  Moler  of 
my  staff  have  access  to  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  this  bill 
had  proceeded  as  an  ordinary  tax  bill 
should  proceed,  it  would  have  been  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  as  a  tax  bill  and  not  merely  a 
raising,  an  extension,  of  the  debt  limit. 
They  would  have  pushed  for  a  tax  meas- 
ure instead.  It  is  not  a  tax  measure.  The 
word  "tax"  is  not  in  it.  Income  tax  sec- 
tions are  not  In  it.  The  duty  sections  are 
not  in  it.  The  estate  taxes  are  not  in  it. 

The  only  relevant  amendment,  the 
only  germane  amendment,  would  be 
something  dealing  with  the  debt  limit, 
temporary  or  permanent.  These  other 
amendments,  nongermane  amendments, 
I  believe  they  are  sometimes  called 
riders — and  the  way  the  word  "rider" 


comes  In,  it  seeks  to  ride  in  on  another 
bill,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  only  way 
I  can  justify  the  choice  of  that  word — 
they  take  a  bill  that  has  got  to  pass  and 
then  add  up  to  150  riders. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  offers  an  amendment  having 
to  do  with  the  tax  laws,  the  chances  are 
he  knows  very  little  about  the  damage 
that  will  do  the  Treasury.  If  he  has 
checked  with  the  committee  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  so  advised.  How  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  going  to  have 
an  adding  machine  on  their  desks,  and  as 
these  amendments  come  up,  and  we  vote 
on  them,  are  going  t©  keep  track  of  how 
much  has  been  lost  to  the  Treasury  and 
how  much  has  possibly  been  gained  for 
the  Treasury  in  other  amendments.  How 
many  are  going  to  be  Influenced  In  voting 
on  amendments  to  cut  taxes  an  addi- 
tional $3  bUlion,  say,  by  the  fact  of  the 
amendments  which  have  already  pas.sed. 
Taxes  may  have  been  cut  by  some  $5  bil- 
lion. They  arc  not  going  to  keep  track 
of  them. 

All  they  are  interested  in  is  going  to 
be  the  passage  of  their  smiendment,  and 
they  would  expect  somebody  else  to  offer 
amendments  to  make  up  for  that  rev- 
enue loss.  They  would  expect  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  come  forward 
with  a  bill  to  get  that  revenue  back.  The 
chairman  might  not  be  interested  In  do- 
ing that. 

Well,  the  chances  are  we  are  going  to 
end  up  with  a  bill  that  is  going  to  re- 
duce the  revenue  of  the  national  govern- 
ment heaven  knows  how  much,  the  Sen- 
ate does  not.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  are  familiar 
with  the  "(Thristmas  tree"  psychology 
that  seizes  the  Senate  or  seizes  the  House, 
for  that  matter,  when  legislation  is  un- 
der consideration,  when  the  dam  has 
been  broken,  when  measures  are  passed 
costing  the  Treasury,  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment, billions  of  dollars,  and  their 
attitude  becomes  then,  "Well,  what  is  the 
use?  Let  us  vote  for  the  next  one." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  right  for  th- 
Senators  who  have  some  little  sense  of 
fiscal  responsibility  to  be  called  on  to 
vote  against  cutting  taxes.  Everybody 
wants  to  cut  taxes,  I  assume.  I  know  I 
do. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  member 
of  the  Senate  who  would  not  like  to  cut 
taxes,  at  the  proper  time,  imder  the 
proper  circumstances,  and  in  the  proper 
fashion. 

Is  this  the  proper  fashion? 

No,  it  is  not  the  proper  fashion  to  take 
a  much  needed,  in  fact  an  essential,  bill 
that  has  in  fact  become  a  routine  prac- 
tice, temporarily  increasing  the  national 
debt,  and  extending  the  time  during 
which  that  debt  may  be  in  existence. 

It  is  made  necessary,  first,  by  the  word- 
ing of  the  law  that  it  be  extended  just 
for  a  few  months,  and  second,  by  the 
excess  spending  over  the  years  of  the 
national  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  chief  culprit  in  the 
causing  of  inflation  is  excess  spendmg 
by  the  Federal  Government;  and  that 
excess  spending  is  illustrated  and  dem- 
onstrated by  the  increases  made  neces- 
sary in  the  debt  limit. 

As  I  pointed  out,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  10  years  the  national  debt  limit  has 
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increased  $166  billion.  There  is  the  cause 
of  inflation:  $166  billion. 

Every  time  the  deficit  is  enlarged,  ev- 
ery time  spending  is  increased  over  the 
amount  coming  in,  more  fuel  is  added  to 
the  fires  of  inflation.  I  think  that  is  an 
elementary  economic  fact  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  assume  we  passed  legis- 
lation cutting  taxes  by  $10  billion.  The 
supposed  recipients  of  that  tax  cut  might 
receive  some  little  benefit  from  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  but  they  are  going  to  lose 
that  much  and  more,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  insidious  forces  of  inflation  which 
are  always  on  hand  to  erode  our  pay- 
checks and  our  savings,  always  on  hand 
to  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

So  I  daresay,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  economists  could  prove — though  I 
am  no  economist  and  I  do  not  claim  to 
be — that  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  in- 
flation that  results  from  a  supposed  tax 
cut  would  more  than  offset  the  amount 
of  savings  from  the  tax  cut. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  with  its  amend- 
ments increases  the  deficit — and  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  fact  that  those  terms 
are  synonymous,  cutting  taxes  and  in- 
creasing the  deficit;  obviously,  if  we  in- 
crease Income,  we  are  going  to  increase 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  vote  for 
every  tax-cutting  amendment  that  Sen- 
ators wish  to  offer.  I  wish  that  I  could. 
I  daresay  that  if  we  get  to  that  jjoint — 
and  I  hope  we  do  not — the  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  to  this  bill  in  the 
form  of  cutting  taxes  will  run  in  excess 
of  $20  bilUon.  That  is  just  an  off-the- 
cuff  guess. 

The  first  one  that  is  going  to  be  offered 
I  luiderstand,  when  the  amendment  I 
plan  to  offer  is  disposed  of,  would  cut 
some  $6  billion  from  taxes,  which  would 
increase  the  debt  by  $6  billion. 

So  by  the  time  other  Senators  are  in- 
spired to  offer  their  amendments,  I  dare- 
say that  at  least  $20  billion  in  amend- 
ments, I  say  to  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  my  good  friend  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd), 
will  be  offered. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  for  his  atti- 
tude with  regard  to  this  legislation.  He 
has  stated — and  I  admire  him  so  much 
for  this  attitude  on  his  part — that  he  is 
going  to  have  a  lot  to  say  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  agsdnst  legislation  providing 
for  a  tax  cut  at  this  time  on  the  grounds 
that  It  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  be 
done  for  the  economy,  the  worst  thing 
that  can  be  done  for  the  wage  earner  in 
this  country,  and  the  worst  thing  that 
can  be  done  to  stop  inflation.  He  is  tak- 
ing a  sound  position  that  not  only  is  he 
going  to  oppose  this  effort  to  increase  the 
deficit  which  a  tax  cut  at  this  time  would 
do,  but  he  will  also  oppose  the  method 
by  which  the  tax  legislation  is  sought  to 
be  added  to  a  bill  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  taxes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  be  good  enough 
to  yield  for  about  15  minutes,  without 


^e  no  objection, 
ssachusets  has 
irill  be  returned 
tn  the  two  dis- 
spoken. 


than  the   time 

ly  remarks,  I 
bf  the  Senator 
^e  that  he  will 

er  at  that  time. 
Ident,  I  under- 


losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I 
may  speak  on  the  legislat^n. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  On  this  legislation? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  wi  thout  the  Sen- 
ator losing  his  right  to  tl  e  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  assumd  the  Senator 
wishes  to  back  up  the  rsmarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well.  I  would  not 
draw  that  conclusion  jus ,  at  this  time; 
it  might  be  premature. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pn  sldent,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  [  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
without  losing  my  right  ta  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  aiid  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  miiil  just  a  brief 
comment?  The  Senator  jfrom  Alabama 
did  mention  the  positlonjof  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  on  this  bil! 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would 
if  the  Senator  from 
none,  provided  the  floor 
to  me,  Mr.  President,  wl 
tinguished  Senators  havi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  i^  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
I  will  not  take  longer 
mentioned. 

At  the  conclusion  of 
should  like  to  inquire 
from  Alabama,  so  I  hoi 
be  available  in  the  ChamI 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre; 
stand  that  the  Senator  I  from  Alabama 
is  strongly  opposed  to  a  tax  cut  at  this 
time.  I  should  very  mu^h,  indeed,  like 
also  to  reaffirm  the  opposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  ai  tax  cut.  I  think 
it  would  be  bad  economics.  It  would  be 
bad  for  this  country.  It  wpuld  be  a  signal, 
following  shortly  after  paving  adopted 
by  an  80-to-G  vote  a  budget  reform  bill, 
that  we  intend  to  pay  no  attention  to 
the  years  of  work  that  was  put  into  the 
process  to  find  a  way  for  Congress  to  re- 
spond responsibility  to  olu:  duty  to  com- 
bat the  greatest  single  Domestic  enemj; 
every  family  in  Americxi  has;  namely, 
the  ruinous  effect  of  inilatlon. 

Much  as  we  are  in  support  of  reduc- 
ing personal  exemption4  as  the  cost  of 
living  goes  up,  to  do  so  tJt  this  particular 
time  would  add  tremendAusly  to  the  Fed- 
eral debt  and  Increase  inflation.  It  would 
stimulate  to  some  degrte  buying  power 
but  certainly  would  haw  no  helpful  ef- 
fect on  the  millions  of  Ipeople  who  are 
living  below  the  povert*  level  and  who 
pay  no  income  taxes,  yetjthey  would  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  inoreasing  costs  as 
inflation  continues.  I  tqink  it  would  be 
a  regretful  mistake  to  qut  taxes  now. 

I  intend  to  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  late?  in  the  day,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  delate  in  extensive 
discussion,  which  we  h<pe  will  contrib- 
ute to  a  better  understai  ding  on  the  part 
of  Senators,  as  well  as  t  be  Nation,  as  to 
the  disastrous  effect  of  a  tax  deduction  at 
this  particular  time. 

I  thank  the  dlstlnguisl  led  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  I  know  disagrees 
with  this  particular  philosophy,  but  we 
will  have  a  great  deal  |of  time  later  in 


the  week  to  discuss  this  subject.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding 
to  me  for  these  comments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should!  Uke  to  ask 
my  friend  from  Illinois  whether  he  would 
take  the  same  position  if  thelrevenue  loss 
from  tax  reform  is  offset — revenue  gains 
from  tax  reform.  J 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  take  the  same 
position  that  I  feel  there  aiould  be  an 
increase  in  taxes  on  the  ou  companies. 
We  have  to  find  a  way  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican oil  companies  more  rdsponslble  by 
requiring  them  to  pay  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  their  income  in  U.s]  taxes.  They 
are  paying  billions  of  dollkrs  in  taxes 
to  the  Middle  Eastern  countries,  so  they 
should  pay  a  fair  and  proportionate  share 
to  this  country  also.  But  what  I  do  not 
want  is  to  have  us  work  that  in  at  this 
time,  before  hearings  havj  been  com- 
pleted before  the  Finance  dommittee,  or 
before  we  have  seen  what  effect  the 
changes  in  tax  legislation  whI  have.  What 
we  do  not  want  is  a  disinc^tive  in  the 
tax  structure  which  would  I  have  an  ad- 
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and  development  we  need  t0  increase  our 
oil  supplies.  I  cannot  see  ufeing  a  mech- 
anism such  as  a  debt  ceiling  bill,  which 
is  a  simple  bill  just  to  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  operate  after  June  30,  as  a  means 
for  hanging  a  great  many  amendments 
on  which  have  not  had  any  chance  of 
hearings  and  no  opportunity  for  exten- 
sive enough  debate  so  that  ^e  may  know 
what  we  are  legislating. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Did  not  the  Senator 
vote  for  an  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  when  we  had  the  [proposed  in- 
crease before  us  on  the  deqt  ceiling  bill? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  that  tt  true.  There 
were  ctrtain  desirable  attributes  to  that 
proposal.  But  we  have  never  been  faced 
with  a  debt  hmlt  bill  at  a  particular  time 
when  Inflation  was  in  the  two-digit 
realm;  we  never  had  15-pejcent  inflation 
before.  We  do  not  know  how  to  cope  with 
it.  We  had  better  start  leaniing  ways  to 
arrest  the  forces  of  infiation  rather  than 
saying,  "Let  us  add  to  the  oiatlonal  debt." 
If  we  can  find  a  way  to  increase  taxes, 
we  should  do  it,  but  we  should  iise  the 
revenues  to  reduce  the  debt,  not  add  to 
the  debt  as  we  would  be  with  an  increase 
in  the  personal  exemption. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  it  is  not  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Senator  objects  to.  He  does 
not  object  to  amending  the  Debt  Ceiling 
Act.  He  does  not  object  tathat  t>ecause, 
as  I  think  he  has  indicate^  he  has  voted 
for  an  increase  in  social  security  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  voted  for 
ending  the  Cambodian  war,  as  well,  when 
we  voted  on  that  question  about  2  years 
ago  on  the  Debt  Ceiling  A^t.  So  it  is  not 
the  principle  that  the  Senator  objects  to, 
but  the  fact  that,  evidently,  he  objects  to 
the  particular  amendments  which  will 
be  introduced  and  cosponsc  red  by  a  nimi- 
ber  of  Senators,  one  is  to  provide  some 
tax  relief;  the  other  is  to  (tlose  some  tax 
loopholes.  Evidently,  from  \  rhat  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  said]  he  objects  to 
providing  tax  relief,  and  he  objects  to 
closing  tax  loopholes;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  prln<ilple  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  tried  to  adhere 
to — and  I  think  most  Senktors  have — is 
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that  if  we  have  had  hearings  and  the  op- 
portimity  to  determine  what  the  effect  of 
tax  changes  will  be,  we  know  what  we 
would  be  legislating  on.  But  if  we  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  going  into  a 
complicated  tax  matter  like  this,  as  we 
have  not,  to  determine  what  the  end  re- 
sult would  be,  then  it  would  be  imdesir- 
able  to  go  ahead  with  changes  in  the  tax 
code  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator,  there- 
fore, is  for  tax  reform,  but  not  now,  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  debt  ceiling.  He 
is  for  tax  reform  in  general,  but  not  at 
this  particular  place  and  time.  He  is  also 
opposed  to  tax  relief. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wonder  whether  I 
am  interpreting  the  Senator  correctly. 
At  least,  this  is  my  impression  from  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said.  If  he 
has  a  different  position,  I  wish  to  have 
It  clarifled,  so  that  I  will  imderstand  it 
completely. 

Mr.  PERCY.  No;  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  cannot  accept  the  explanation 
attributed  to  me.  Possibly  I  would  better 
imderstand  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  with  his  answer  to 
this  question:  With  the  expected  deficit 
in  fiscal  year  1975  of  $11.5  billion,  with 
some  estimates  showing  that  that  deficit 
could  go  as  high  as  $18  billion  or  $20 
billion,  with  every  study  that  I  have  seen 
indicating  a  Federal  deficit  of  that  mag- 
nitude, adding  materially  to  the  pressure 
of  infiation  which  drives  prices  up  and 
certainly  works  most  harshly  and  ad- 
versely on  the  poor,  does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  feel  that  this  is  the 
appropriate  time,  when  we  have  that 
magnitude  of  debt,  where  we  are  once 
again  increasing  the  Federal  debt  limit, 
that  this  Is  a  good  time  to  have  such  a 
tax  reduction;  and,  if  so,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  the  tax  reduction? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  a  one-word  answer;  then  I 
will  take  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
granted  to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama to  explain  it,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  give  me  a  one- 
word  answer  as  well  with  regard  to  his 
position  of  using  this  vehicle  as  the 
vehicle  for  tax  reform. 

The  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nolfi  Is  "Yes."  I  am  in  favor  of  providing 
some  degree  of  tax  reUef  for  people  who 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  increased 
price  of  fuel  and  tht?  incresised  price  of 
food.  And  I  am  in  favor  of  raising  reve- 
nues through  tax  reforms.  Oiir  amend- 
ment will  contribute  nothing  to  inflation, 
because  there  will  be  no  net  revenue  loss 
In  the  long  run. 

I  would  like  to  get  an  answer  from  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  whether  his  feel- 
ings about  the  importance  of  tax  reform 
are  such  that  we  can  use  this  particular 
vehicle  for  tax  reform  in  1974. 

Can  I  get  such  an  answer? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  answer  Is  "No." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  very  clear. 

Mr,  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
feels  that  this  tax  bill  Is  a  poor  vehicle 
to  use  for  an  overall  tax  reform  bill.  He 
would  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
whether  there  is  another  piece  of  legis- 
lation coming  along  that  will  enable  us 


to  have  hearings,  to  enable  us  to  proceed 
with  due  deliberation,  and  not  with  a 
gim  at  oiu-  head,  with  a  debt  ceiling  bill 
that  must  be  passed  and  signed  by 
Jime  30.  I  will  ask  whether  we  have  an- 
other bill  coming  along  that  is  a  better 
vehicle. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  be  able  to  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  enter  into  such  a 
dialog  or  discussion  as  be  may  vrlsh. 
At  first,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  only 
an  outside  chance  that  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  act  on  comprehensive 
tax  reform  this  year. 

But  given  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
granted  only  a  limited  period  of  time,  I 
have  some  problem  in  yielding  for  a 
dialog  at  this  particular  time  between 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  hope  that  we  will  all 
be  able  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
on  this  measure  and  on  the  economic 
implications  of  our  proposal  for  tax  re- 
form and  tax  reUef . 

I  would  like  to  have  the  opportimity, 
since  the  Senator  has  queried  me  about 
the  economic  justifications,  to  be  able  to 
develop  my  views  on  that  subject  and  on 
tax  reform,  and  then,  perhaps,  if  I  have 
any  time  available,  to  yield  for  a  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  half  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  of  tax  reform,  this  may  be  an 
appropriate  time  to  submit,  to  lie  at  the 
desk,  an  amendment  by  myself,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Cormecticut,  my  colleague 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and 
other  Senators,  which  would  repeal  the 
percentage  depletion  for  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction, which  is  essentially  a  part  of 
what  the  Senator  is  going  to  be  talking 
about. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
offer  the  amendment  and  have  it  lie  on 
the  table.  When  we  call  it  up.  I  will  have 
some  statements  to  present,  to  justify  it. 
We  may  have  the  problem  of  fitting  it  in 
with  some  of  the  other  amendments 
which  have  been  submitted,  which  we 
will  have  to  work  out  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  I  caU  it  up,  I 
will  make  my  statement.  I  am  offering  it 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  work  on  this  partic- 
ular measure  which  has  been  done  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MAGNUSON)  as  well  as  by  Senator 
RiBicoFr,  Their  thoughtful  consideration 
of  this  particular  measiu-e  has  lieen 
commendable.  They  have  added  greatly 
to  the  Senate's  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  reform. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington— as  I  am  siu-e  other  Senators  will 
do — for  his  thoughtfulness  on  this  Issue. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  30  sec- 
onds, with  the  understanding  that  I  will 
not  attempt  to  alter  the  conditions  im- 
der  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  yielded? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 


VITIATION  OP  ACTION  ON  S.  3355. 
COMPREHENSIVE  DRUG  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  action 
taken  earlier  today  on  S.  3355,  Calendar 
Order  No.  896,  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent — and  this  has  been  cleared  with 
the  £issistant  Republican  leader — that 
tomorrow,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  John  C.  Sawhill  be  called 
up;  that  there  be  a  limitation  of  40 
minutes  on  the  debate,  30  minutes  to  be 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Abourezk  and 
10  minutes  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished RepubUcan  leader;  and  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  nomination, 
the  Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  yielding 
tome. 


TEMPORARY     INCREASE     IN     THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  AIJiEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  may  have 
the  full  15  minutes,  provided  the  floor 
will  be  returned  to  me  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  suggest  15  minutes  more? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Fifteen  In  all. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  I  had  15  min- 
utes. Is  that  for  15  minutes  more? 

Mr.  AIIiEN.  Some  of  the  time  came 
off.  If  the  Senator  wants  30  minutes, 
that  is  all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  has  an  additional 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  As 
I  understand,  we  have  used  15  minutes 
and  I  have  15  minutes  from  now.  Is  my 
imderstanding  correct? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Ibt  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Parker  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  votes  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the  time 
yielded  to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. After  I  make  some  comments,  I 
wish  to  make  some  inquiries  of  him  about 
his  position  and  what  we  might  expect 
in  terms  of  any  dialogue  or  debate  or  vote 
on  these  points. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  13 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  other  Senators  today  as  the  Senate 
begins  its  consideration  of  the  Debt 
Ceiling  Act  and  the  important  proposals 
for  tax  reform  and  tax  relief  that  will 
be  offered  as  amendments  to  the  act. 

At  the  outset,  I  commend  the  Senate 
leadership  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
Senator  Rttsszll  Long,  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  with  ample  opportunity 
for  full  debate  before  the  June  30  ex- 
piration of  the  current  debt  ceiling. 

Although  riders  on  Debt  Ceiling  Acts 
are  not  the  usual  method  of  Senate  legis- 
lation, the  periodic  bills  extending  the 
debt  ceiling  have  established  a  precedent 
In  recent  years  as  vehicles  for  vigorous 
debate  and  action  on  some  of  the  most 
important  contemporary  Issues  before 
the  Nation. 

To  name  but  three  examples.  Debt 
Ceiling  Acts  in  the  Senate  in  recent 
years  have  been  the  vehicle  for  major 
action  by  Congress  to  increase  social 
seciffity  benefits  for  the  elderly,  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  bombing  of 
Cambodia,  and  to  establish  public  financ- 
ing of  elections. 

In  the  case  of  the  social  security  bene- 
fit increase,  the  effort  to  amend  the  Debt 
Ceiling  Act  was  successful,  and  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  benefits  was  signed 
Into  law  by  President  Nixon.  In  the 
other  two  cases — the  end-the-war 
amendment  and  the  public  financing 
amendment — the  efforts  were  not  as 
successful  on  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act  itself, 
but  the  momentimi  generated  by  the 
Senate  debate  was  an  important  forward 
step  toward  the  goal. 

Thus,  the  debt  ceiling  debate  on  the 
war  last  June  led  directly  to  the  final 
congressional  action  on  legislation  halt- 
ing the  bombing  of  Cambodia  In  August. 
And,  the  debate  on  public  financing  last 
November,  although  thwarted  by  a 
filibuster  at  the  time,  laid  the  grotmd- 
work  for  the  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  election  reform  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  this  year. 
Today,  we  have  another  such  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act,  this 
time  to  take  a  constructive  forward  step 
In  the  area  of  tax  relief  and  tax  reform. 
We  can  bring  immediate  tax  relief  to 
millions  of  families  now  suffering  under 
the  heavy  burden  of  some  of  the  worst 
infiation  America  has  ever  seen.  At  the 
same  time,  we  can  make  a  down  payment 
on  tax  reform,  bring  greater  equity  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  help  In- 
sure that  all  citizens  pay  their  fair  share 
of  taxes. 
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I    am    pleased, 
sponsor  of  the  joint  tax 
relief  amendment  No. 
offered  to  the  Debt 
coming    days   by 
Bayh,  Cannon,  Clark, 
Nelson,  and  myself. 

TAX   EEFOM 

The  first  half  of  our  jc  int  amendment 
deals  with  tax  reform,  [t  proposes  re- 
forms to  close  four  of  t  le  most  serious 
loopholes  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code — oil  depletion,  tax  j  ubsidies  for  ex- 
ports, accelerated  depreciation,  and  the 
minimum  tax. 

In  essence,  the  amendhient  would  en- 
act the  following  four  n  forms : 

First.  Repeal  the  oil  Repletion  allow- 
ance, effective  January 
lion  revenue  gain  in  tha  first  year,  $2.6 
billion  in  the  third  yeait  $3.3  billion  in 
the  fifth  year. 

Second.  Repeal  the  asset  depreciation 
range — ADR — system  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation, effective  for  i  lant  and  equip- 
ment placed  in  service  as  of  May  8,  1974, 
the  date  our  amendment  was  originally 
proposed — $250  million  -evenue  gain  in 
the  first  year;  $1.5  billlan  in  the  third 
year;  $2  billion  in  the  fifth  year. 

Third.  Repeal  the  Dofnestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation4-DISC — system 
of  tax  incentives  for  ecports,  effective 
January  1,  1974— $815  million  revenue 
gain.  ' 

Fourth.  Strengthen  thie  minimum  tax, 
by  reducing  the  current  exclusion  from 
$30,000  to  $10,000,  and  bj  eliminating  the 
current  deduction  for  tfxes  paid,  effec- 
tive January  1, 1974.  An  identical  reform 
in  the  minimum  tax  wa^  passed  47  to  32 
by  the  Senate  last  Jan 
derlying  bill  was  late 
$860  million  revenue  ga; 

Taken  together,  these  jfour  tax  reforms 
will  generate  new  revenues  of  approxi- 
mately $4  billion  in  the  Current  year  and 
$7  billion  by  1978.  Thus,  these  reforms 
are  sufficient  by  themselves  to  offset  the 
major  part  of  the  reveniie  loss  produced 
in  the  first  year  by  the  $6.5  billion  in  tax 
relief  that  we  are  proposing  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  our  amendment;  they  will 
offset  entirely  the  longitm  revenue  loss 
of  the  tax  relief. 

Each  of  these  four  iax  reforms  has 
been  debated  vigorously  and  extensively 
in  the  Senate  In  the  papt,  both  in  com- 
mittee hearings  and  in  Awr  debate.  They 
have  also  received  thorough  considera- 
tion by  the  House.  Thi 
forms  are  appropriate 
slderation  now,  as  rii 
Ceiling  Act. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  the  mist  notorious  tax 
loophole  for  many  yeirs;  the  soaring 
price  of  oil  In  America:  and  the  soaring 
profits  of  American  oil  icompanies  make 
Immediate  repeal  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance our  No.  1  tax  priority. 

DISC  and  ADR  entered  the  Revenue 
Code  In  1971,  and  havq  been  controver- 
sial ever  since,  provl(flng  windfall  tax 
benefits  for  some  of  th^  Nation's  largest 
corporations. 

And  the  minimum  ttfe,  which  entered 
tiie  code  In  1989  as  a  loophole  closing 
measure,  Is  now  best  kn  rwn  for  the  loop 
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statement.  I 


only  the  bf- 


refore,  these  re- 
for  Senate  con- 
fers to  the  Debt 


holes  of  its  own  that  have  Rendered  it  so 
ineffective. 

As  an  appendix  to  this 
am  attaching  a  brief  summary  of  the 
problem  and  proposed  solution  for  each 
of  these  reforms. 

My  hope  is  that  the  Sehate  will  ap- 
prove these  four  tax  reforms  as  part  of 
the  Debt  Ceiling  Act,  as  a  <  iownpayment 
on  more  comprehensive  t^ix  reform  to 
come,  later  in  the  year. 

Thess  four  reforms  are 
ginning  of  the  list.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  now  at  work  on  a  bill  that 
piromises  to  become  the  vehicle  for  com- 
prehensive reform.  If  other  [events  do  net 
intervene  to  delay  the  schedule,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Congress  may  yet  have  the  op- 
portunity, this  year,  to  aqt  on  the  full 
range  of  reforms  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  that  are  n'Scessari  to  bring  real 
tax  justice  to  America.        1 

Over  the  years,  we  have  allowed  a 
situation  to  develop  in  whjch  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  has  becqme  America's 
biggest  welfare  bill  of  all-4-but  it  is  the 
sort  of  welfare  that  only  Alice  in  Won- 
derland can  understand,  because  the 
greatest  benefits  of  tax  yfclfare  go  en- 
tirely to  the  Nation's  rich^t  individuals 
and  largest  corporations.  ] 

In  distributing  these  vaft  amounts  of 
unjust  tax  welfare,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  treating  the  average  taxpayer 
unfairly.  j 

Billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues are  lost  each  year  through  count- 
less loopholes  smd  other  preferences  in 
the  tax  laws.  Those  losses  have  to  be 
made  up  somehow — and  they  are  made 
up  out  of  the  hard-earned  tax  dollars  of 
millions  of  ordinary  cltls^ns,  who  pay 
too  much  because  others  pay  too  little. 
In  effect,  the  Govemnlent  is  acting 
like  Robin  Hood  in  reverse.  By  allowing 
these  tax  inequities  to  continue.  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  are  robbing 
the  poor  to  pay  the  rich.     I 

This  year  of  1974  is  the  year  to  end 
all  that.  The  93d  Congre*  has  the  op- 
portunity to  enact  far-reiching  tax  re- 
forms, and  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act  Is  the 
place  to  start.  I 

One  thing  is  clear — if  we  fall  to  act. 
then  80  million  ordinary  taxpayers  and 
their  families  will  have  every  right  to 
hold  Congress  accountable!  at  the  polls  on 
election  day  this  fall. 

TAX   BRUSF 

The  second  hsJf  of  our  Joint  amend- 
ment contains  proposals  [for  tax  relief. 
It  has  three  principal  provisions  which, 
taken  together,  will  provkle  $6.5  billion 
In  tax  relief  for  hard-preksed  American 
taxpayers: 

First.  It  will  raise  the  personal  exemp- 
tion for  Individuals  In  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  from  its  current  level  of  $750 
to  a  new  level  of  $825. 

Second.  It  will  provldelan  option  for 
every  taxpayer  to  take  a  f  190  tax  credit 
in  lieu  of  the  $825  personal  exemption. 

Third.  It  will  provide  a  refund  of  a 
portion  of  the  social  security  payroll  tax 
to  low-income  workers  With  children, 
through  a  tax  credit  equal  to  10  percent 
of  wages  up  to  $4,000  in  ticome.  This  is 
a  proposal  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Comznltiee  on  Finance 
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has  long  sought  to  see  achieved,  to  pro- 
vide tax  eqiilty  for  the  low-hicome 
American  worker. 

For  incomes  over  $4,000,  the  credit  Is 
phased  out  at  the  rate  of  25c  per  dollar, 
so  that  the  credit  disappears  when  In- 
come reaches  $5,600.  The  credit  is  re- 
fimdable — that  Is.  it  is  paid  as  an  in- 
come tax  refimd,  even  if  the  recipient  has 
no  income  tax  liability. 

The  purpose  of  these  tax  relief  pro- 
visions is  two-fold:  to  provide  an  urgent- 
ly needed  fiscal  stimulus  to  keep  the  econ- 
omy from  sinking  deeper  into  the  cur- 
rent recession;  and  to  provide  significant 
across-the-board  relief  to  millions  of 
taxpayers  suffering  under  the  sustained 
severe  inflation  that  has  now  reached 
the  double-digit  level  and  that  has 
sharply  contracted  consumer  purchasing 
power  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  economic  fig\ires  are  increasingly 
pessimistic.  At  the  end  of  May,  we  learn- 
ed that  ONP  had  declined  precipitiously 
by  a  revised  6.3  percent  annual  rate  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1974 — an  even  steeper 
decline  than  the  original  estimate  of  a 
5.8  percent  plunge  a  month  ago,  and  more 
than  twice  as  steep  as  the  rose-colored 
2.3  percent  decline  forecast  by  adminis- 
tration economists  earlier  this  year. 

The  new  figure  represents  the  steepest 
slide  since  the  serious  recession  of  1968. 
The  slide  makes  clear  that  the  economy 
has  slipped  badly  in  recent  months  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  Nation  has  now  entered 
a  period  of  recession,  America's  sixth  re- 
cession since  World  War  n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
Imoxis  consent  that  I  may  yield  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  provided  I 
have  the  floor  returned  to  me  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks. 

The  PRESnHNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  clearly, 
the  efforts  of  the  administraticHi  are  in- 
adequate to  stop  tiie  slide.  The  question 
is  not  whether  we  are  already  in  the  val- 
ley of  a  recession,  but  how  long  and  how 
deep  the  valley  is  going  to  be. 

Prompt  action  Is  required  by  Congress 
to  keep  the  economy  from  sinking  deeper 
into  the  current  recession,  and  immedi- 
ate tax  relief  is  our  most  effective  possi- 
ble response. 

By  channeling  the  proposed  tax  relief 
through  the  income  tax  withholding  sys- 
tem, the  relief  can  take  effect  at  once.  It 
will  begin  to  be  felt  in  the  we«^  pay- 
checks of  millions  of  working  men  and 
women,  within  30  days  after  the  measure 
is  signed  into  law. 

These  tax  relief  proposals  combine  the 
principles  of  separate  measures  that  Sen- 
ator MoNDAue,  Senator  Lohc,  and  I  have 
introduced  in  the  past : 

The  increase  in  the  existing  personal 
income  tax  exemption  will  provide 
across-the-board  relief  to  all  taxpayers. 

The  use  of  an  optional  tax  credit  in 
lieu  of  the  ezemptioD  will  target  substan- 
tial relief  on  low-  and  middle-income 
taiq^ayers  hardest  hit  by  Inflation.  Dollar 
for  dollar,  credits  are  worth  more  than 
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exemptions  to  such  taxpayers,  since  a 
credit  is  subtracted  directly  from  the 
amount  of  taxes  owed,  whereas  an  ex- 
emption is  subtracted  from  Income,  be- 
fore the  tax  rate  is  ^plied.  In  general, 
therefore,  taxpayers  whose  marginal  tax 
bracket  is  less  than  24  percent  will  find 
the  $190  credit  more  beneficial  than  the 
$825  exemption— $825  multipUed  by  23 
percent  equal  $190. 

And  the  use  of  a  refundable  tax  credit 
will  provide  relief  to  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  income  scale  from  the  crushing 
burden  of  the  payroll  tax. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  tax  re- 
form proposals  in  the  first  half  of  our 
amendment,  the  net  effect  of  the  overall 
amendment  will  be  to  prevent  any  long- 
term  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury,  since 
the  tax  relief  we  grant  this  year  will  be 
offset — ^partially  this  year,  and  complete- 
ly in  future  years-iy  revenue-raising 
tax  reforms. 

The  case  for  antirecessipa-tax  relief  is 
strengthened  by  the  dis^iial  newsteport- 
ed  in  the  Nation's  otl^r  economidv  indi- 
cators in  recent  weelpi  and  months  .\ 

Apart  from  the  djtastic  slump  in 
first  quarter  GNP,  there  are  at  least  five 
other  serious  indicators  of  our  current 
economic  straits 

The  May  figurfesif_5'2L£ercent  unem- 
ployment in  the  Nation  conIIr!hs  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  the  recession  is 
having  on  millions  of  workers  and  their 
families.  For  the  5th  straight  month,  un- 
employment has  hovered  at  the  clearly 
excessive  level  of  5  percent  or  higher.  In 
May,  it  took  a  significant  upward  turn  to 
5.2  percent  from  5.0  percent  in  April. 
Read  in  light  of  the  current  excessively 
restrictive  monetary  policy  and  the  re- 
cessionary pltmge  in  first  quarter  GNP, 
unemployment  is  on  its  way  to  6  percent 
for  America  in  1974,  unless  Congress  acts 
In  time. 

The  high  cost  of  fuel  Is  siphoning  dol- 
lars from  the  pockets  of  consumers  at  the 
astronomical  rate  of  $20  billion  in  1974. 
And  the  vast  majority  of  these  dollars  are 
going  into  oil  ccnnpany  profits  and  into 
the  treasuries  of  foreign  governments. 
Only  an  insignificant  part  of  that  amount 
is  being  plowed  back  into  the  domestic 
economy.  The  net  result  is  a  heavy  addi- 
tional drag  on  the  economy,  an  "oil  tax" 
on  the  consumer  that  no  citizen  should 
have  to  pay. 

No  responsible  economist  advocates  a 
tax  Increase  as  a  matter  of  economic 
policy,  since  such  an  Increase  would 
throw  the  economy  into  an  even  deeper 
recession  than  the  one  we  have  today. 

Certainly,  Congress  Is  not  going  to  en- 
act a  tax  increase.  How,  then,  can  Con- 
gress sit  idly  by.  while  the  oil  industry 
levies  its  own  tax  increase  on  the  already 
reeling  American  consumer? 

A  drastic  fall-off  in  consumer  demand 
is  Indicated  by  the  flgrure  oa  personal 
disposable  Income,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
cxunte  measures  of  consumer  purchasing 
power.  Such  Income  dropped  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  over  7  percent  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1974,  the  sharpest  drop  since 
1949.  a  precipitous  decline  with  obvioas 
imi^cations  of  reduced  consumer  buying 
In  the  months  ahead.  T^ese  statistles 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  average  con- 
sumer has  been  badly  hurt  In  recent 


months.  The  rise  In  prices,  especially 
food  and  fuel,  has  cut  deeply  Into  his 
buying  power. 

New  car  sales  have  stabilized  in  1974 
at  about  20  to  25  percent  below  the 
level  of  a  year  ago.  Detroit  is  still  in  trou- 
ble over  the  continuing  fuel  crisis,  and 
a  major  part  of  the  trouble  is  the  faU- 
ure  of  the  prayed-for  big  backlog  of 
small  car  orders  to  materialize.  Demand 
is  low,  because  the  consumer  simply  is 
not  there. 

Finally,  the  draconian  tight  money 
policy  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  sending  Interest 
rates  into  orbit,  driving  the  housing  In- 
dustry on  the  rocks,  and  putting  the 
economy  through  the  wringer. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  Fed 
feels.  It  is  fighting  inflation  all  alone — 
but  there  has  to  be  a  better  answer  to 
inflation  than  causing  a  bust  to  stop 
the  boom. 

In  the  face  of  these  depressing  figures, 
the  somewhat  optimistic  current  levels 
of  plant  and  equipment  spending  do  not 
present  a  significant  counterargument. 
The  history  of  the  recession  of  1957-58 — 
>ur  worst  and  sharpest  postwar  reces- 
ion — teaches     the     disastrous     conse- 
luences  that  can  result  when  consimier 
iding  is  flat  and  a  boom  in  plant  and 
•quipment  spending  collapses  as  busi- 
ness awakens  to  the  reality  that  there 
are  no  customers  to  buy  the  products 
piling  up  on  the  shelves. 

We  cannot  coimt  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending  to  carry  the  economy  oti 
its  back.  The  vast  majority  of  the  econ- 
omy is  keyed  to  the  consumer;  only  12 
percent  is  keyed  to  business  spending. 
The  economy  canned  move  forward, 
when  consumer  spending  is  moving  back- 
ward. The  only  adequate  route  to  stable 
growth  is  a  much  more  balanced  ezpan- 
'  don  of  the  economy,  the  sort  of  growth 
mr  tax  relief  proposal  is  designed  to 
generate. 

•nee  before,  in  the  early  1960's,  Con- 
gre^  successfully  used  a  tax  cut  to  pull 
:onomy  out  of  a  period  of  recession 
(tagnation,  thereby  launching  the 
it  uninterrupted  period  of  genuine 
)mic   growth   and   sustained   price 
sta^jility  in  our  history. 

If  we  do  not  learn  this  obvious  lesstm 
fri6m  our  recent  economic  history,  then 
wfe  are  doomed  to  repeat  the  recessions 
of, the  past,  instead  of  enjoying  the  pros- 
pei>jty  the  future  ought  to  bring. 

Moreover,  a  tar  cut  is  also  easily  Jus- 
tlflM  on  the  grounds  of  equity  alone,  as 
relltf  against  the/burden  of  continuing 
inflation,  which/  reached  the  strato- 
sphenc4evelo^l.5  percent  In' the  first 
quarter  or  l^A,  America's  worst  infla- 
tion since  the  Korean  war. 

The  proposed  tax  cut  would  not  be  in- 
flationary in  Itself.  The  rampant  Infla- 
tion of  today  Is  caused  primarily  by  the 
spurt  in  prices  when  controls  were  ended 
last  April  and  by  the  exorbitant  recent 
increases  In  the  cost  of  food  and  fuel, 
wiilch  are  now  working  their  way 
through  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Apart 
from  these  inflationary  elements,  which 
tax  relief  will  not  significantly  affect,  the 
central  ecooconic  problems  today  are 
slack  cc4>acity.  falling  output,  and  weak 
demand — the  very  factors  that  are  caus- 
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ing  the  current  recession.  In  sum,  al- 
though tax  relief  will  not  impede  the 
fight  against  inflation,  it  can  keep  the 
recession  from  growing  worse. 

Moreover,  in  a  separate  but  important 
way,  tax  relief  can  actually  help  to  fight 
iiiflation,  by  leading  to  a  moderation  in 
demands  for  higher  wages  this  year. 
Thus,  tax  relief  can  make  up  part  of  the 
loss  in  real  income  that  millions  of  work- 
ers have  suffered,  because  of  inflation; 
it  can  thereby  help  prevent  large  wage 
demands  that  would  lead  to  another 
drastic  upward  round  in  the  spiral  of 
inflation. 

In  sum,  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  key 
to  the  present  health  of  the  economy.  If 
we  do  nothing  now,  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  lured  yet  again  into  following  the 
administration's  Pied  Pipers  of  Prosper- 
ity, then  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame.  Five  years  of  mismanaged  policy 
and  shattered  credibility  on  the  economy 
are  enough.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
assert  its  power,  and  to  exercise  its  own 
independent-  judgment  on  economic 
policy. 

My  hope  is  that  the  Senate  and  House 
will  act  quickly  to  adopt  the  tax  relief 
and  tax  reform  proposals  we  are  offering. 
The  hefdth  of  the  American  economy  for 
the  remainder  of  1974  and  well  into  1975 
may  hang  on  the  outcome  of  our  action: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
fact  sheets  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fact    Sheet    on    Proposed    Repeal    or 

Pebckntage  Depletion  rot,  On.  and  Gas 

This  provision  would  abolish  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  as  of  January  1. 
1974,  for  all  oU  extraction  and  for  natural 
gas  not  under  Federal  price  control  or  already 
committed  under  fixed-price  contract.  The 
annual  revenue  gain  over  five  years  would  be 
as  follows: 

|ln  billions  of  dollars] 


desired  activi- 

I  render  percent- 
ensive  than  be- 
ne,  remove   any 
lay's  oil  prices 


Calendar  year     This  proposal 


RevenMiain 
Ways  and 
Means  bill 


Difference 


1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1:1 

II 

0 
.6 
1.3 
2.1 
2.4 

2.0 

1.6 

1.3 

.S 

1978 

.9 

AMitte...^ 

2.6 

1.3 

1.3 

Of  the  revenue  gain  from  abolition,  »U  but 
about  to .2  billion  is  traceable  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  percentage  depletion  on  domestic  oil. 
The  estimates  for  domestic  oU  are  based  on 
an  average  price  of  crude  increasing  gradu- 
ally from  $6.60  per  barrel  In  1974  to  a  world 
price  of  99  In  1978,  as  assumed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

HOW  DKPLmON  WOKKS 

The  percentage  depletion  option  now  per- 
mits 23  percent  of  the  gross  revenues  from 
oU  and  gas  extraction  to  go  entirely  free  of 
Federal  income  tax,  up  to  half  of  the  pro- 
ducer's before-t&x  profits.  For  a  successful 
weU,  percentage  depletion  can  provide*  a  total 
tax  deduction  much  larger  than  the  alterna- 
tive of  depreciating  the  Investment  In  the 
well,  as  would  be  done  by  investors  in  other 
businesses.  As  a  result  of  this  and  other  tax 
preferenees,  major  oil  eompknles  paid  only 
about  6  percent  of  their  Income  in  U.S.  In- 
come taxes  In  1973.  For  Instance.  Oulf  paid 
1.2  percent:  MobU,  1.3  percent;  Texaco,  1.7 
percent,  SoCal,  2  percent;  Arco,  3.7  percent; 


Exxon,  6.6  percent;  and  Stanflard  of  Indiana, 
10.2  percent. 

Percentage  depletion  has  Ijeen  defended  in 
the  past  as  an  incentive  to  exploration  and 
drilling.  For  this  purpose,  it  plways  has  been 
a  very  costly  form  of  subsidy,  and  it  is  less 
effective  per  dollar  than  af subsidy  or  tax 
credit  applied  directly  to  t: 
ties. 

The  new  high  prices  of  ol 
age  depletion  much  more  e: 
fore   and,   at   the   same   tii 
Justification  for  it,  because 
provide  ample  Incentive  forjoll  development 
without  any  subsidy.  Development  activity 
now  is  constrained  not  by  aiy  lack  of  incen- 
tive but  by  the  physical  capacity  of  the  in- 
dustry and  its  equipment  suppliers. 

The  recent  increase  in  (ill  prices  indeed 
presents  an  opportunity  to  j  abolish  this  as- 
pect of  undue  favoritism  in  the  tax  system 
without  reducing  the  Incoiies  of  oil  inves- 
tors from  last  year's  levels.  Dn  the  contrary, 
oU  incomes  will  go  up  aryway.  Depletion 
should  be  abolished  now  before  it  again  be- 
comes embedded  in  the  nafc?  income  levels, 
the  asset  values,  and  the  ( ost  structure  of 
the  oil  business. 

KELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  WATS  %ND  MEANS  DILI. 

The  Ways  and  Means  bll  repeals  deple- 
tion in  gradual  steps  from  1975  through 
1978.  Its  provision  on  depletion  would  have 
virtually  no  effect  In  1974.  Ottr  proposal  would 
return  significant  revenue^  to  the  public 
treasury  from  ballooning  <ill  profits  begin- 
ning this  year.  OU  industrir  profits  in  1973 
rose  some  55  percent  over  lp72,  accordmg  to 
Business  Week.  Company  re|>orts  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  indicate  atiother  very  large 
Jump  for  this  year.  After  their  accountants 
bad  done  everything  i>osstble  to  minimize 
below-the-line  profits,  Texaco  reported  after- 
tax earnings  up  again  by  123  percent; 
SoCal,  92  percent;  Standaijd  of  Indiana,  81 
percent;  Oulf,  76  percent;  Mobil,  66  percent; 
Shell,  61  percent;  and  Ex«>n,  39  percent. 

This  proposal  separates  the  repeal  of  per- 
centage depletion  from  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Energy  Tax  Package, 
because  depletion  has  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  and  public  debate  for  many  years 
and  the  issue  is  familiar  to  everyone.  Action 
should  be  taken  now  to  close  this  major 
loophole  as  the  first  step  toward  satisfying 
public  demand  for  fair  taxation  of  oU  in- 
come. The  other  provisions  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  package  are  sufficiently  new  and  com- 
plex to  warrant  more  dellMrate  procedures. 
This  proposal  is  not  inteoped  to  detract  in 
any  way  from  the  need  |o  consider  these 

other  measures  in  due  coi|rse. 

I 

Fact  Sheet  on|  DISC 
DISC  provisions  of  the  Tax  Code  allow 
specially  organized  export  corporations  to 
defer  mdefinitely  the  tax  ob  one-half  of  their 
Income.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  DISC  pro- 
visions provide  an  extra  stimulus  to  exports. 
But  they  wlU  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  $740 
million  in  1974,  primaril|  In  the  form  of 
subsidies  to  large  corporations.  Our  amend- 
ment would  terminate  th^  unjustified  DISC 
subsidy. 

ROW  DISC  PKOVISiafe«S  WOEK 

Under  existing  law,  a  corporation  may 
elect  to  be  a  DISC  (a  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation)  if  at  least  95%  of  Its 
gross  receipts,  and  at  least  96%  of  its  assets, 
are  export-related.  DISCs  «re  completely  free 
from  normal  Income  tates.  Shareholders, 
however,  are  taxable  on  one-half  of  the 
DISC'S  Income  each  yea|,  or  the  amount 
distributed  as  dividends,  Whichever  is  great- 
er. Thus,  DISCS  In  effect  alow  indefinite  tax 
deferral  on  one-half  of  export  inc<Hne. 

In  practice,  DISCs  are  most  often  pi4>er 
corporations  established  by  other  large  cor- 
porations merely  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
tax  benefits  for  exports.  A  DISC  need  not 
satisfy  normal  requirements  of  corporate 
capitalization,  but  need  have  only  $2600  In 
assets.  In  1972,  22'";  of  tne  income  received 
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by  all  DISCs  was  earned  by  elgat  DISCs  with 
gross  receipts  over  $100  mUlion,  and  over 
80%  of  the  2,249  DISCs  were  owned  by  cor- 
porations with  assets  of  over  1  $100  mUllon. 
These  large  corporations  can  channel  their 
exports,  on  either  a  sale  or  coimnlsslon  basis, 
through  DISCS  they  have  creaited,  and  thus 
receive  substantial  tax  benefits. 

REVENUE   GAIN   FROM    TERMINATION    OP  DISC 
BENEFITS  I 

Terminating  DISC  benefltf  under  our 
amendment  would  gain  an  e^lmated  $816 
million  in  1974.  $740  million  of  this  amount 
comes  from  revenue  which  w<>uld  otherwise 
have  been  lost  in  1974  under  the  DISC  pro- 
visions. And  $75  million  comei  from  the  es- 
timated tax  revenue  which  would  be  payable 
In  1974  on  DISC  income  deferred  In  prior 
years. 

DISC    PROVISIONS    HAVE    HAD    NO   DEMONSTRABLE 
Et'yECT    ON    INCREASING    OUR   KPORT    TKADE 

The  U.S.  in  1973  enjoyed  a  $700  million 
trade  surplus,  with  an  unpiecedented  $70 
billion  in  exports.  But  when  ^he  DISC  pro- 
visions were  originally  enactefl  in  1971,  the 
nation  was  facing  a  serious  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit,  including  for  the  first  time  in 
recent  years  a  deficit  in  tradi  of  goods  and 
services.  According  to  the  Intclrnatlonal  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  the  turn- 
around in  the  U.S.  trade  balance  was  caused 
primarUy  by  increased  worl(S-wlde  demand 
for  our  agricultural  and  manufactured  ex- 
ports, and  the  16%  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
over  the  past  two  years.  During  1971  and  the 
first  htJf  of  1972  our  demand  for  foreign 
products  was  strong,  and  economic  slow- 
downs abroad  reduced  demaild  for  our  ex- 
ports, producing  a  negative  trade  balance. 
Since  then,  however,  export  demand  has  in- 
creased, the  prices  of  our  exports  have  be- 
come more  competitive,  and  higher  relative 
prices  abroad  have  reduced  our  demand  for 
imports.  I 

There  is  no  evidence  that  ajny  part  of  this 
trade  turn-around  is  due  to  the  tax  benefits 
provided  under  DISC.  In  fact,  the  OAO  has 
reported  that  DISC  "Is  not  considered  to  have 
had  much  Infiuence  toward  Increasing  U.S. 
exports  to  date.  Neither  has  iti  resulted  in  ex- 
porters lowering  their  prices  to  meet  com- 
petition." And  a  recent  Treasury  Department 
report  prepared  pursuant  to  the  DISC  statute 
gives  no  convincing  evidence  that  the  tax 
subsidy  under  DISC  is  haviitg  an  effect  on 
our  exports  or  balance  of  trad^.  Although  the 
Treasury  analysis,  which  covers  data  from 
calendar  year  1972,  shows  that  selected  firms 
utilizing  DISCS  increased  their  exports  14.1  %, 
slightly  more  than  the  total  U.S.  export 
growth  by  12.4%  in  that  yeatr,  the  Treasury 
makes  no  claim  that  these  figvires  are  statis- 
tically significant  and  admits  that  their  con- 
clusion is  "highly  tentative."  The  Treasury 
Report  did  show,  however,  that  the  15% 
profit  rate  for  exporters  u^g  DISCs  has 
been  about  twice  the  8%  ra^  of  return  for 
those  industries  in  which  DISCs  predomi- 
nate, and  that  the  revenue  loss  has  been 
much  higher  than  Congress  expected  when 
it  enacted  DISC  In  1971.  The  revenue  loss 
was  an  estimated  $250  million  in  1972  and 
$500  million  in  1973,  Insteaid  of  the  origi- 
nally predicted  $100  million  1^  1972  and  $170 
million  In  1973. 

BPFECTIVE   DATt 

Our  amendment  would  mate  DISC  benefits 
unavailable  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1973.  S^ice  DISCs  are 
largely  an  accounting  device,  utilised  by  cor- 
porations at  the  end  of  their  taxable  years 
when  export  receipts,  assets,  and  income  are 
accounted  for,  terminating  the  DISC  pro- 
visions as  of  this  tax  year  would  work  no 
unfairness.  Taxes  on  income  previously  de- 
ferred would  be  payable  In  equal  assessments 
over  ten  years. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  ASSET  DSntlCXATION  KAMOE 


The  ADR  system  permits 
payer  to  depreciate  capital 


eorporate  tax- 
assets  within  a 
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range  of  up  to  20%  faster  than  the  useful 
lives  of  these  assets  as  defined  by  Treasury 
guidelines  on  useful  lives  in  1971.  Many  peo- 
ple believed  that  the  Treasury  was  exceeding 
its  statutory  authority  In  administratively 
changing  the  depreclaOon  system.  In  part 
due  to  public  and  Congressional  protest,  the 
Administration  submitted  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  ADR  to  Congress  in  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1871.  On  November  12,  1971,  the  Senate 
came  within  two  votes  of  rejecting  ADR. 

ADR  abandons  a  concept  which  had  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  tax  laws  for  40  years — 
namely,  that  deductions  for  depreciation  of 
capital  assets  must  be  based  on  the  actual 
useful  life  of  the  asset.  Once  we  depart  from 
this  concept  and  allow  tax  depreciation  to 
exceed  economic  depreciation,  the  owners  of 
property  producing  taxable  Income  are  in 
effect  receiving  subsidy  payments  from  the 
Treasury.  There  Is  no  mathemtaical  differ- 
ence between  giving  an  individual  <w  business 
a  direct  handout  and  forgiving  him  a  like 
amount  in  taxes  due. 

In  announcing  the  ADR  in  January  of  1971 
President  Nixon  stated  that  "a  liberalization 
of  depreciation  aUowances  is  essentlaUy  a 
change  in  the  timing  of  a  tax  llabUlty."  This 
statement  U  mistaken  and  represents  a  con- 
fusion between  the  consequences  of  a  "llb- 
eraUzation"  in  depreciation  allowances  for 
a  dngle  asset  or  assets  of  a  single  year  or 
even  a  limited  number  of  years  and  the  per- 
manent "liberalization"  established  by  ADR. 
Experts  in  this  field  have  estimated  that  by 
1980  the  ADR  system  will  have  resulted  In  up 
to  a  $30  billion  permanent  revenue  loss  to 
the  Treasury.  Thus  ADR  is  not  simply  a 
change  in  the  timing  of  tax  payments  or 
reducing  payments  now  in  return  for  a  tax 
liability  in  the  future.  It  represents  a  repeat- 
ing and  accumulating  loss  in  tax  revenues 
year  after  year,  a  loss  which  will  ultimately 
grow  along  with  the  general  rate  of  growth 
of  the  economy  and  In  particular  the  rate  of 
growth  in  equipment  subject  to  the  tax  de- 
preciation. 

The  major  rationale  which  has  been  put 
forward  to  Justify  ADR  is  that  it  will  stimu- 
late investment  and  therefore  the  economy 
generaUy.  Many  experts  In  this  area,  how- 
ever,  do   not   agree   that   this   Is   the   case 
Professor    Robert    Eisner    of    Northwestern 
university  who  has  spent  many  years  study- 
ing the  subject  of  asset  depreciation  earlier 
this  year  testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  "there  is  little  evi- 
dence   that    'llberallEatlon-    of    depreciation 
allowances  of  this  type  will  have  much  ef- 
fect on  investment."  He  went  on  to  note  that 
■if  the  objective  were  to  increase  Investment 
spending,  economic  analysis  makes  clear  that 
a  far  more  effective  device,  dollar  for  doUar 
of  tax  loss  to  the  Treasury,  would  be  some 
form  of  direct  Investment  subsidy  or  tax 
credit."  It  should  be  noted  that  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  stimulate  capltel  invest- 
ment was  also  adopted  as  part  of  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1971  providing  ample  tax  relief 
and  investment  incentives  for  corporations. 
The  other  argument  of  the  ADR  propo- 
nents revolved  around  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  producers.  As  nearly  all  econ- 
omists will  agree,  this  Is  a  spurious  argument. 
There  is  no  empirical  evidence  that  those 
countries  with  the  lowest  taxes  on  capital 
have  higher  rates  of  economic  growth.  In 
fact,  among  the  major  industrial  countries 
the  converse  appears  to  be  true.  If  the  goal 
were  to  stimulate  capital  formation,  ADR  is 
a   very   ineffective   and   costly   stimulus.   In 
part,  this  is  reflected  by  the  current  data 
which  show  that  business  has  moved  very 
slowly  in  adopting  ADR.  If  ADR  has  a  strong 
investment   incentive,   why   have  firms   not 
luoved  more  quickly  to  adopt  the  new  propos- 
als? Its  complexity  also  appears  to  be  dis- 
criminating   against    the    smaller    business 
firms.  The  current  Treasury  daU  indicate 
that  the  system  is  being  adopted   by  the 
large  conglomerates  but  not  the  smaUer  pro- 
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prietorshlps  and  partnerships.  Ai^arently 
the  complex  provisions  can  only  be  Inter- 
preted by  the  larger  firms.  Major  improve- 
ments in  the  V3.  baUnoe  of  payments  has 
come  from  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
rather  than  tax  giveaways  to  business.  The 
future  history  of  ADR  Is  likely  to  f oUow  that 

of    accelerated    depreciation    after    1954 a 

very  gradual  adoption  with  no  noticeable 
Investment  stimuli,  but  considerable  hidden 
long-run  revenue  coets. 

Estimated,  revenue  loss  due  to  ADB 

1971 ^00  mUllon 

^»'2 J900  mlUion 

1973 ^ij2  bUlion 

1974 J1.4  buiion 

Estimated  revenue  gaina  if  ADR  it  repealed 

1974 9400  million 

1^6 $1.0  bUlion 

'9'^8  — - $1.6  billion 

1977 J1.7  blUlon 

1978  — ^.0  bUllon 

StSENCTRXN    THE    MndKITM    TAX 

PURPOSE 

1.  Repeal  the  step  in  the  calculation  of  the 
minimum  tax  which  currently  allows  a  de- 
duction for  other  taxes  paid. 

2.  Reduce  the  current  $30,000  exclusion 
from  the  minimum  tax  to  $10,000. 

The  proposed  amendment  mJakes  no  change 
in  the  Ust  of  tax  preferences  subject  to  the 
minimum  tax,  and  no  change  in  the  current 
10%  rate  of  the  mlnlmtim  tax.  It  affects  only 
the  deduction  for  taxes  paid  and  the  $30,000 
exclusion,  the  most  obvious  loopholes  in  the 
current  minimum  tax.  The  combined  reve- 
nue gain  from  both  provisions  would  be  $860 
million. 

CURRENT   LAW 

The  minimum  tax  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
in  an  effort  to  insure  that  persons  with  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  untaxed  income  would 
pay  at  least  a  modest  tax  on  such  Income. 
Under  the  present  minimum  tax,  a  person 
is  taxed  at  the  flat  rate  <rf  10%  on  the  sum 
of  his  Income  from  certain  tax  preferences, 
which  include  most,  but  not  aU,  of  the  major 
preferences  in  the  tax  code:  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  real  property,  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  personal  property  subject  to 
a  net  lease,  amortieatlon  of  certified  pollu- 
tion control  faclUtles,  amortization  of  raU- 
roed  rolling  stock,  stock  opUons,  leserres  for 
losses  on  bad  debts  of  financial  Institutions, 
depletion,  capital  gains,  and  amortization  of 
on-the-job  training  and  chUd  care  facUlUes. 

Before  the  minimum  tax  is  applied,  how- 
ever, a  taxpayer  gets  two  important  deduc- 
tions from  his  preference  income:  First  an 
automatic  $30,000  exclusion;  Second,  a  de- 
duction for  the  regular  income  tax  he  pays 
These  two  deductions  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  faUure  of  the  minimum  tax  to  ful- 
fill Its  promise. 

DEDUCTION  FOR  TAXES  PAID 

This  deducUmi  aUows  substantial  numbers 
Of  taxpayers  to  avoid  the  minimurn  tax  com- 
pletely, even  though  they  have  large 
amounts  of  income  from  tax  preferences  In 
practice,  the  deduction  is  an  "Executive 
Suite'  loophcrie.  since  one  of  its  principal 
effects  Is  to  allow  highly  paid  executives  to 
use  the  large  amount  of  regular  taxes  they 
pay  on  their  salaries  as  an  offset  against 
income  they  receive  from  tax  references  The 
foUowlng  example  Ulustratee  the  point- 


from  the  same  tax  preferences,  but  who  pays 
no  regular  taxes,  owes  a  minimum  tax  of 
$10,000.  The  minimum  tax  should  operate 
equally  on  individuals  A  and  B,  yet  the  de- 
duction for  taxes  paid  lets  A  escape  the 
minimum  tax  altogther. 

Contrary  to  arguments  raised  in  the  past 
against  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  deduc- 
tion for  taxes  paid,  this  reform  would  have 
only  a  marginal  Impact  on  capital  gains.  For 
Individuals,  the  change  would  Increase  the 
effective  tax  rates  on  capital  gains  in  the 
highest  bracket  from  its  present  level  of 
36.5%  to  40%.  But  the  top  40%  rate  would 
apply  only  to  that  portion  of  capital  gains 
over  $460,000,  and  it  is  stUl  a  bargain  rate 
compared  to  the  70%  tax  rate  on  ca-dlnary 
income  at  such  levels.  In  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  the  maximum  effective  tax  rate 
on  capital  gains  was  Increased  from  25% 
to  36.5%,  with  no  measurable  effect  on  the 
Investment  community  or  the  flow  of  capital 
to  business.  For  corporations,  the  change 
would  increase  the  effective  tax  rate  on 
capital  gains  from  80.75%  to  33.75%.  The 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  increased  the  rate 
from  26%  to  30%.  For  all  but  the  smaUest 
corporations,  the  tax  rate  on  ordinary  in- 
come is  48%. 

THE  $30,000  EXCLUSION 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  would 
deduce  the  existing  $30,000  exclusion  to 
$10,000.  The  present  level  was  set  far  too 
high  by  the  19S9  Act.  It  enables  wealthy  tax- 
payers to  enjoy  their  first  $30,000  in  tax  loop- 
hole  income,  completely  free  of  the  maximum 
tax.  This  was  the  provision  used  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  reduce  his  mimmnw^  tax  to 
zero  In  1971  and  1972,  and  to  near-zero  in 

By  reducing  the  level  to  $10,000,  substan- 
tial amounts  of  Income  that  are  currently 
tax-free  will  become  subject  to  the  minimum 
tax.  At  the  same  time,  the  $10,000  level  will 
be  high  enough  to  prevent  any  sul>stantial 
deleterious  impact  on  low-  and  middle-in- 
come taxpayers  vrtth  modest  tax  preference 
Income  such  as  a  capital  gain  on  the  sale  of 
a  home.  In  addition,  the  $10,000  level  will 
avoid  any  unnecessary  inconvenience  in  the 
administration  of  the  minimum  tax,  since 
it  will  not  require  the  forms  to  be  filed  or  the 
tax  to  be  paid  on  modest  amounts  of  tax 
preference  income. 

XPrECT  or  CURRENT  LOOPHOLES 

IndividuaU—In  1971,  100,000  Individuals 
with  tax  preferences  totaling  $6.3  bUllon  paid 
$169  million  in  minimum  tax.  for  an  effective 
tax  rate  of  only  2.7%  compared  to  the  sUtu- 
tory  rate  of  10%.  Of  this  group,  76,000  In- 
dividuals, reporting  preference  Income  of 
$2.3  billion,  paid  no  minimum  tax  at  all. 

Corporations— In  1970,  81,000  corporations 
paid  $280  mfllion  in  minimum  tax  on  loop- 
hole Income  of  $6.7  bUlion,  for  an  effective 
rate  of  4.8%.  Of  this  group,  75,000  corpora- 
tions, reporting  preference  income  of  $1.6 
billion,  paid  no  minimum  tax  at  all. 

ftatuai  GAIN  (MILLIONS)  FROM  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
0972  INCOME  LEVELS) 


deduction  Reduce 

for  taxes  exclusion        Combined 

»aid         to  {lO.ttO  chantes 


Preference  income $100,000    $100,000 

Regular  tax  on  salary 100.000  o 

Base  for  mlnimimi  tax 

Minimum  Tax ~ 
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Corporations. 
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Individual  A,  who  has  $100,000  tn  Income 
from  tax  preferences  but  pays  $100,000  in 
regular  taxes  on  his  salary,  owes  no  minimum 
tax.  Individual  B,  who  has  $100,000  in  income 
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ANTmECESSION  TAX  RELIEF  IN  AMENDMENT  1443 

Terms:  (1)  Raise  the  personal  exemption 
for  individuals  to  the  Federal  Income  tax 
from  Its  current  level  of  $750  to  a  new  level 
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of  $825;  (2)  provide  an  optional  tax  credit 
of  $190  In  lieu  the  exemption;  (3)  refund  a 
portion  of  Social  Security  payroll  taxes  to 
low-income  workers  with  children,  through 
a  refundable  tax  credit  ("Work  Bonus") 
equal  to  10 ';o  of  wages  up  to  $4,000  in  wages. 

Purpose :  ( 1 )  offset  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  caused  by  inflation;  (2)  provide  a 
needed  fiscal  stimulus  to  pull  the  economy 
out  of  the  current  recession. 

Revenue  effect:  $6.5  billion  loss  to  Treas- 
ury; $6.5  billion  stimulus  to  economy. 

Economic  policy:  The  nation  is  already 
in  a  recession,  America's  sixth  recession 
since  World  War  II.  ONP  dropped  by  6.3% 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1974 — the  worst  de- 
cline in  16  years,  since  the  recession  of 
1958,  and  far  worse  than  the  recession  of 
1970. 

Consumer  purchasing  power  is  declining 
sharply.  Measured  in  constant  dollars,  per 
capita  personal  disposable  Income  dropped 
by  7.3%  for  the  quarter,  a  precipitous  de- 
cline with  obvious  Implications  of  reduced 


consumer  demand  in  the  jeoonomy  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  soaring  cost  of  fuek  will  drain  $20 
billion  from  the  economy  ^is  year;  further 
reducing  consumer  demant 

Unemployment  increasedlto  5.2%  In  May, 
and  many  economists  are  predicting  6%  be- 
fore the  year  is  out. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  tliht  money  policy 
has  sent  interest  rates  to  12%,  their  highest 
level  In  history.  High  interest  rates  are  a  se- 
vere restraint  on  the  economy,  dragging  it 
deeper  into  recession.  j 

A  fiscal  stimulus  is  the]  most  widely  ac- 
cepted response  of  econonilc  policy  to  eco- 
nomic downturns  and  re<|»ssion8,  and  the 
fastest  working  fiscal  stimulus  is  a  tax  cut. 
The  well-known  general  tat  cut  of  the  early 
1060's  ended  a  period  of  recession  and  stag- 
nation, and  launched  the  .  longest  uninter- 
rupted period  of  growth  afid  price  stability 
in  our  history. 

The  stimulus  will  not  impede  the  fight 
against   inflation.  Forces  generated  by  the 


revenue  gains 


may  otherwise 
up  with  the 


Adjusted  gross  income 


Number  of  Number  of 

returns  returns  Decrease 

with  tax  made  in  tax 

decrease  nontaxable  liability 
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Distribution  of  tax 
decrease 

Percent      Cumulative 


JOtoCOOO 4.057  2.558 

$3,000  to  $5,000 7.579  1.604 

$5,000  to  $7,000 8.273  1,247 

$7,000  to  $10,000 U,«8  767 

$10,000  to  $15,000 15.952  251 
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12.3 
24.6 
45.3 
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Adjuj  :ed  gross  income 


«5,l 
$20, 
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<  Less  tlian  500  returns. 

"Work  bonus" — $600  million  in  tax  relief 
wUl  be  provided  by  this  part  of  the  package. 
Although  workers  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level  are  generally  not  subject  to  the 
income  tax.  they  pay  Social  Security  payroll 
taxes.  In  recent  years,  the  bite  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  has  increased  substantially,  imposing 
an  especially  heavy  burden  on  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Income  scale.  Under  the  Work 
Bonus,  workers  with  children  would  receive 
a  credit  on  their  income  tax  for  10%  of  their 
wages,  up  to  $4,000  of  Income.  For  Incomes 
over  $4,000,  the  credit  is  phased  out  at  the 
rate  of  26*  per  dollar,  so  that  the  credit  is 
eliminated  when  Income  reaches  $5,600.  The 
credit  Is  refundable — l.e..  It  is  paid  as  an  In- 
come tax  refund,  even  if  the  recipient  has 
no  income  tax  liability. 

Support  of  economists:  Proposals  for  an 
anti-recession  tax  cut  have  the  strong  sup- 
port of  economic  experts,  including  both 
Walter  W.  HeUer  and  Arthur  M.  Okun,  past 
Chairmen  of  the  Council  of  Kconomlc  Ad- 
visers, and  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Economics  in  1070. 

Prior  Senate  action:  The  Senate  Itself  is 
already  strongly  on  record  this  year  in  sup- 
port of  an  anti-recession  tax  cut.  Last  Jan- 
uary, by  a  vote  of  53-27.  the  Senate  approved 
an  anti-recession  tax  cut  amendment,  but 
the  vote  was  nullified  by  later  action  recom- 
mitting the  underlying  legislation.  In  light 
of  the  drastic  first  quarter  slump,  the  case 
for  a  tax  cut  is  stronger  today  than  it  was  In 
January. 

In  addition,  last  November,  the  Work 
Bonus  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  part 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  amendments,  and 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  Work  Bonus  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  67-21. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  now  like  to  ad- 
dress some  questions  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could 
give  us  some  idea  of  his  inclination  as  to 
how  long  he  intends  to  be  talking  about 
the  matter  which  is  before  us,  particu- 


soaring  cost  of  food  and  fud  are  working 
their  way  through  the  economy,  and  will 
not  be  significantly  affected  bj  the  proposed 
amoxint  of  tax  relief. 

In  any  event,  the  $6.5  billion  cost  of  the 
tax  relief   can  be  offset   by 
from  tax  reform. 

Tax  relief  can  also  receive  the  pressure  of 
the  large  wage  increases  that 
be   sought  this   year   to  kee{ 
cost  of  living. 

Exemption/credit — $5.9  billion  in  tax  re- 
lief will  be  provided  In  thea^  parts  of  the 
package.  By  combining  an  $P25  exemption 
and  a  $190  optional  credit,  the  proposed 
amendment  offers  across- the -^ard  relief  to 
taxpayers  at  every  income  lefel,  while  con- 
centrating the  relief  in  lavr  9nd  middle  in- 
come gi-oups,  who  are  hardest  hit  by  infla- 
tion. Thus.  82%  of  the  $6.9  billion  in  tax 
relief  go  to  taxpayers  earning  $15,000  a  year 
or  less,  and  91%  wlU  go  to  those  earning 
$20,000  a  year  or  less.  The  distribution  of 
the  tax  relief  by  Income  cla^  would  be  as 
follows: 
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66,966 
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No  a:  Items  do  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding.  Caleni  ir  year  1974  income 
level  . 


larly  on  his  technical  an^endment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALXiEN.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  he  might  call  a 
$5  billion  reduction  in  tlie  debt  a  techni- 
cal amendment,  but  it  saems  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  thut  $5  billion  Is 
still  a  pretty  substantial  |um.  That  is  the 
thrust  of  the  Senator  :  rom  Alabama's 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Aliibama  does  not 
know  what  developments  will  take  place 
with  respect  to  the  bill.  He  is  perfectly 
willing  to  withdraw  the  amendment  and 
have  the  bill  proceed  to  a  third  reading, 
if  that  is  the  wish  of  the  Senate.  He  does 
not  know  whether  that  agreement  can  be 
reached  at  this  time,  or  later  in  the  week, 
or  possibly  next  week. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  know  that  that  is  a 
great  responsibility  of  the  leadership,  but 
is  the  Senator  willing  to  enter  into  a 
time  limit  on  the  Senator's  amendment 
and  permit  Members  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  different  provisions  of  the 
very  comprehensive  amendment  which 
will  be  offered,  as  I  mentioned  during  my 
formal  remarks?  | 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  be  delighted  to  agree  to  a 
time  limit  on  his  amendment  and  all 
amendments,  provided  they  are  ger- 
mane. I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  liiderstand,  liien, 
the  Senator  would  be  prepared  to  agree 
to  a  time  limitation  on  Ihis  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Not  on  tia  alone,  but  if 
an  agreement  is  made  ihat  all  amend- 
ments of  every  sort  shaU  be  germane,  he 
is  agreeable  to  entering  into  such  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  the  Senator  is 
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not  willing  to  agree  to  a  tfne  limitation 
on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Not  at  this  time.  Can 
the  Senator  give  us  any  idea  as  to  how 
long  he  is  going  to  talk?  Those  of  us  who 
were  involved  in  the  debate  on  the  debt 
ceiling  act  and  the  campaign  spending 
amendment  last  November  know  very 
well  the  capacity  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  engage  in  extended  debate 
and  discussion,  and  I  son  wondering 
whether  he  can  give  us  seine  idea  as  to 
whether  he  intends  to  talk  as  long  as  he 
did  on  that  particular  measure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  the  Senator  has 
pretty  well  answered  his  question,  I  be- 
lieve, I  would  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
to  limit  debate  on  all  amendments,  but 
as  the  Senator  knows,  when  such  an 
agreement  is  entered  intol  there  is  also 
an  agreement  that  amendments  shall  be 
germane.      I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  certainly  my  idea 
that  tax  justice  and  tax  equity  would  be 
among  the  most  germane  possible 
amendments  that  could  be  considered  on 
the  debt  ceiling  act.  | 

Will  the  Senator  be  willing  to  yield  the 
floor  at  the  proper  time  to  permit  our 
amendment  to  be  called  Up,  so  that  we 
can  get  on  with  our  debatelof  that  Issue? 
Or  does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in- 
tend to  call  up  his  amendment? 

Mr.  AT  .T.TIM  It  is  pending,  I  believe, 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OIJPICER  (Mr. 
Helbis)  .  The  Chair  notes  that  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  seeks  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  pending.  Of 
course,  a  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment could  be  made — that  is,  if  some 
Senator  gets  the  floor  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WUl  the  Senator  give 
us  an  idea  when  he  will  be  planning  to 
yield  the  floor  for  any  purpose? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  have  any  present 
intention  to  yield,  except  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  was  glad  to  accommodate 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  so  he 
could  make  his  speech  with  respect  to 
the  bill. 

I  might  say  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  noticed  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts did  not  suggest  the  possibility 
of  cutting  expenditures  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  tax  cuts  that  he  is  proposing 
from  being  highly  inflationary,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  feels  that  a  cut 
in  expenditures  is  just  as  essential  as  is 
a  cut  in  taxes,  and  if  those  two  could  be 
lumped  together,  it  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  inflationary  argu- 
ment against  the  Senators'  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  noticed  an- 
other item  in  the  distinguished  Senator's 
speech,  where  he  spoke  of  the  present 
provision  on  a  minimum  tax.  Instead  of 
providing  an  adequate  minimum  tax,  it 
in  itself  was  the  result  of  tax  loopholes, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
point  out  that  an  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  Miller,  was  adopted  on  the  Senate 
floor,  which  was  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment.  It  was  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  thinks  is  ill 
advised  when  we  have  such  a  capable 
and  distinguished  Committee  on  Finance 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
like  to  have  advice  from  before  he  acts 
on  these  tax  cut  measures. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  For  a  question,  yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  actually  the  minimum  tax 
proposals  were  considered  in  the  Finance 
Committee  and  reported  from  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  in  a  very  responsible 
way?  Senator  Miller's  amendment  was  a 
floor  amendment  to  a  committee  bill. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  Miller  amendment 
was  accepted,  although  it  was  over  my 
protest. 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  yield 
for  a  tabling  motion  after  3:30  p.m.?  As  I 
understand  it  there  is  an  agreement  to 
withhold  votes  until  that  time. 

The  Senator  has  talked  about  reducing 
the  deficit,  but  the  Senate  voted  on  a 
similar  measure  just  last  week.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  voted  in  a  $10  billion  cut  in 
spending. 

Given  the  fact  that  we  have  only  a 
2-week  period  to  consider  the  debt  ceil- 
ing act,  the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote  now 
on  the  Senators'  amendment.  We  ought 
to  move  on  to  the  merits  of  the  tax  re- 
form and  tax  relief  provisions. 

Let  me  say  finally  that  one  of  the  real 


voices  in  this  country  for  tax  reform,  a 
voice  that  awakened  the  country  more 
than  any  other  voice  for  tax  reform,  was 
the  voice  of  the  Governor  of  the  Sena- 
tor's own  State,  Governor  Wallace,  dur- 
ing the  1972  campaign.  There  is  an  ex- 
traordinary irony  here.  That  concern 
was  expressed  by  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. Yet,  there  has  been  such  a  paucity 
of  action  by  the  Senate  and  Congress  in 
providing  tax  justice.  And  now,  it  is 
ironic  that  the  Senator  representing  that 
State  so  well  and  so  capably  should  be 
involved  in  any  tactics  which  would  den.- 
us  an  opportunity  to  have  a  full  and  open 
discussion  and  debate  ar.d  vote  on  tax 
reform. 

Perhaps  I  am  drawi;ig  too  many  con- 
clusions from  the  fact  of  the  Se;u.tor's 
taking  the  fioor  and  Trom  his  answers  to 
me  about  the  questions  of  debate  and 
vote  on  the  various  measur  ~  included 
in  our  comprehensive  proposal. 

If  the  conclusions  are  erroneous,  then 
I  obviously  want  to  be  corrected.  But  I  do 
notice  that  there  is  a  note  of  irony  in 
this  debate  which  has  gone  on  for  just  a 
few  hours,  when  it  looks  like  we  may  be 
in  for  a  very  protracted  and  long  dis- 
cussion, designed  to  prevent  debate  and 
vote  on  tax  reform. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  Of  course,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yielded  for  a  question  which 
turned  into  quite  a  lengthy  dialog.  But 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  taking  the 
Senator's  comments  as  a  question  call- 
ing for  an  answer,  will  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  as  much  for  a  tax 
cut  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  might  say  that  one  of  the  very  first 
amendments  or  pieces  of  legislation  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  offered  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  was  an  amendment 
that  did  not  provide  the  $825  exemption 
provided  by  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
but  provided  for  a  $1,200  exemption.  The 
amendment  was  called  up  and  voted  on 
by  the  Senate.  It  was  defeated  by  about 
a2-to-l  margin. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  favors  tax 
reduction.  He  favors  a  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  He  also  favors  receiv- 
ing the  advice  of  the  constituted  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  as  to 
what  measures  and  in  what  manner  tax 
cuts  and  tax  raises  might  be  imple- 
mented. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  feels  that 
now  is  not  the  proper  time  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral revenue,  that  now  is  not  the  time 
to  increase  Federal  Government  deficits. 
Now  is  the  time  to  cut  Federal  spending. 
but  not  on  the  vehicle  that  is  being  used. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  feels  that 
the  tax  measure  ought  to  come  forward 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  yield  for  a  question 
as  soon  as  I  have  finished  with  my  re- 
marks. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  is  more  or  less  a  contiruing 
body  over  there,  and  I  assume  that  they 
are  taking  testimony,  making  studies  all 


the  time  of  desirable  changes  in  the  tax 
law. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  change  in 
the  tax  laws.  The  time  has  come  for  a 
tax  cut  in  some  areas,  a  tax  raise,  or  an 
elimination  of  loopholes  in  another  area. 
But  what  is  a  mystery  to  me  is  why  we 
do  not  wait  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  which  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  understands  from 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  earlier 
today,  is  in  the  process  of  marking  up 
the  bill  at  this  time. 

If  that  bill  came  over  with  recom- 
mended changes,  after  passing  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  and  they  pol- 
ished up  the  legislation,  made  such 
changes  as  they  wanted  in  the  bill,  and 
it  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a 
balanced  bill,  cutting  taxes  in  some 
areas,  increasing  some  taxes,  and  closing 
loopholes  in  another  area,  that  would 
then  be  the  proper  time  to  consider  such 
a  measure,  provided  there  were  a  cut  in 
Federal  income  taxes. 

So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  just 
as  strong  for  tax  reduction,  just  as  strong 
for  the  closing  of  loopholes,  just  els  strong 
for  moving  the  tax  burden  onto  those 
most  able  to  pay,  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  does  not  approve  of  thds  legis- 
lation at  the  point  of  a  gun ;  that  he  sees 
this  legislation  as  being  tacked  onto  a 
bill  that  must  pass  by  the  1st  of  July, 
whether  the  matter  has  been  properly 
considered  or  not.  If  it  takes  hearings,  if 
it  takes  consideration  by  the  two  com- 
mittees, how  is  it  that  the  Senate  can  act 
on  these  measures  without  any  hearings 
or  any  study  or  any  balancing  of  income 
against  a  reduction  in  the  Federal 
expenditures? 

So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  certainly 
rebuts  the  statement  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  that  it  is  ironic 
that  he  is  opposed  to  this  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Therefore,  if  the  Senator  now  wishes  to 
ask  a  question,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  yield  for, that  purpose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  To  return  to  my  ba^ic 
request — would  the  Senator  be  prepared 
after  3:30  to  yield  for  a  tabUng  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  hate  to  see  his  amendment 
defeated  at  this  time,  especially  when  we 
have  only  three  or  four  Senators  present 
to  consider  the  arguments  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  He  would  hate  to  see  his 
amendment  tabled,  and  he  would  like  to 
wait  imtil  such  time  as  we  could  have  a 
large  representation  of  the  Senate 
present. 

He  would  not  be  willing  at  this  time 
to  agree  upon  a  time  when  we  might 
have  a  tabling  motion  on  his  amend- 
ment. He  thinks  the  amendment  cutting 
the  debt  ceiling  by  $5  billion  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  ought  to  have  a  better 
showing  of  Senators  present  during  the 
discussion.  So  at  such  time  as  he  feels 
that  the  Senate  has  had  sulBcient  debate 
on  this  subject,  he  would  be  willing  to 
yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  mind- 
ful that  the  Senate  passed  a  $10  billion 
cut  in  spending  only  5  days  ago  by  a 
vote  of  74  to  12. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  suggesting,  in  effect,  a  $5 
billion  spending  cut.  We  voted  on  this 
issue  5  days  ago,  and  it  was  accepted 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Senate.  Yet.  as  I  imderstand  it,  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  willing  either  to  set  a  firm 
time  for  a  vote  on  it  or  to  give  any 
inclination  as  to  when  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  have  a  final  disposition  of  it,  so 
that  we  may  turn  to  tax  reform  issues 
and  permit  a  vote  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  When  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  the  $10  billion  amend- 
ment adopted  the  other  day,  he  is  com- 
paring apples  with  oranges,  because  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  debt  ceiling, 
as  the  Senator  knows. 

It  was  an  ineffectual  amendment  that, 
of  course,  will  not  be  in  conference 
longer  than  about  30  minutes,  because  it 
will  be  knocked  off  the  bill.  It  merely  ex- 
pressed a  hope  rather  than  any  real 
downright  legislation,  because  that 
would  never  see  the  light  of  day.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama refers  to  something  entirely  differ- 
ent. It  is  the  debt  limit,  whereas  the  other 
had  to  do  with  the  budget. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act 
as  a  vehicle  in  achieving  his  aims.  To 
those  of  us  who  are  sponsoring  this 
amendment  to  provide  tax  relief  and  tax 
reform.  The  Debt  Ceiling  Act  is  also  the 
most  important  vehicle  to  get  the  job 
done. 

I  am  glad  we  have  an  admission  from 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  on  the  ap- 
propriateness and  importance  of  permit- 
ting additions  to  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act,  to 
carry  out  the  commendable  public  policy 
concerns  that  we  have  in  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  ask  specifically  whether 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  supports  tax 
reform.  I  wonder  if  he  can  share  with  us 
some  of  the  areas  of  tax  reform  which 
he  supports. 

We  have  a  particular  measure  here.  I 
know  that  the  Governor  of  Alabama  has 
supported  a  tax  reform  program.  He  did 
it  in  my  own  State.  He  got  a  good  deal 
of  interest  tind  I  must  say  a  great  deal  of 
support. 

I  am  interested,  in  the  question  under 
discussion,  if  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  elaborate  with  any  degree  of 
specificity  what  kind  of  reforms  he 
would  like  to  see  in  the  tax  code.  Would 
he  like  to  see  an  ending  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance,  for  example? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  consider  that  amendment 
wiien  it  comes  up. 

I  feel  there  should  be  some  changes 
in  taxation  regarding  the  oil  com- 
panies. Wiiether  in  the  area  of  foreign 
depletion  allowances,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  sup- 
ports, whether  in  the  field  of  the 
domestic  depletion  allowance,  whether  it 
should  be  in  the  field  of  disallowance 
of  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, or  whether  it  should  be  in  the 
area  of  drilling  costs,  some  reform  is 
needed. 
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That  is  the  very  poind  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  making,  be  would  like 
to  hear  and  see  recommendations  from 
the  appropriate  committees. 

The  Senator  from  Alabatna  would  like 
to  veer  away  from  legislatibn  that  might 
discourage  production.  I  we  had  a 
recommendation  from  the  finance  Com- 
mittee in  this  area,  then  \  e  would  have 
something  to  travel  on,  lather  than  a 
mere  statement  of  the  disti  iguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  Senator  1  rom  Alabama 
attaches  to  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  cour  e,  it  is  a  posi- 
tion which  is  now  shared  by  a  number 
of  other  Senators,  and  all  we  are  trying 
to  find  out  is  whether  it  :  s  shared  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  )f  the  Senate. 

Any  extended  debate  oi  discussion  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabami  would  virtu- 
ally prohibit  the  majorit*  from  having 
an  opportunity  to  express  ts  view  on  the 
issue  of  the  oil  depletion  illowance. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  say  this  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts: 
If  the  Senator  from  Maslachusetts  will 
wait  until  tax  legislation  comes  over 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
is  considered  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  comes  to  the  floor,  he  will 
not  hear  any  argument  from  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  that  regard. 

But  the  Senator  from  Alabama  does 
feel  that  it  is  ill-advise  I  to  bring  up 
approximately  150  ame  idments,  and 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
foresees  as  a  likelihood,  w  thout  any  cor- 
relation between  or  amoig  any  of  the 
amendments.  I  believe  thi  it  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  sound  finance*  or  good  gov- 
ernment. I 

The  Senator  from  Ma^achusetts  has 
seen  these  bills  before  vthere  they  are 
made  into  something  of  a  Christmas  tree, 
so-called,  because  there  il  something  on 
it  for  everyone,  the  bur^n  is  eased  on 
everyone,  everyone  getsj  a  concession, 
everyone  gets  a  reduction^  and  each  Sen- 
ator tries  to  outdo  his  colleagues  in  giv- 
ing more  to  the  area  of  Y&s  constituency 
than  the  other  Senators  do.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  does  nc  t  feel  that  that 
is  in  the  interest  of  go<d  government, 
good  tax  law,  or  good  ecimomy, 

That  is  the  opinion  ^l  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 
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the  amendment  referred  to  by  the  dls- 
inguished  Senator  shall  be  germane  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Seiator  going 
to  object  to  a  time  limitaton  on  this 
particular  matter? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  state<  I  will  not 
object  provided,  as  the  cust>m  Is,  that 
all  such  amendments,  whm  a  time 
limitation  is  stipulated,  shiiU  be  ger- 
mane. Will  the  Senator  agree  to  that 
customary  stipulation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat his  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  stated  tha;  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  perfectly  willing  to 
agree  to  a  time  limit  if,  as^  and  when 
the  amendment  of  the  Sepator  from 
Massachusetts  is  offered,  pijovided  it  is 
stipulated  that  the  amendnient  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts shall  be  germanej  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  a«king  for  a 
given  period  of  time.  It  is  certainly  my 
belief  and  that  of  other  Senators  that 
this  is  a  germane  amendmei  it,  although 
it  may  not  technically  mee;  the  Sena- 
tor's definition. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Sinator  stip- 
ulate that  it  must  be  germane  to  be 
offered? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator 
understands  the  rules  well  mough  that 
if  we  can  offer  this  particuar  proposal, 
and  have  the  support  to  do  >o,  it  can  be 
so  offered,  I  recall  the  quesion  of  add- 
ing social  security  amendn.ents  to  the 
debt  limitation  bill  to  provide  some  de- 
gree of  equity  to  the  mUliotis  of  people 
that  were  being  deprived  pf  adequate 
social  security  benefits.  That  was  hardly 
germane  by  the  Senator's  present 
definition.  1 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  noW  is  to  permit 
Senators  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote 
on  tax  relief  and  tax  refomn.  I  gather, 
from  what  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  said,  that  he  would  object  to  any 
time  limitation  for  the  consideration  of 
that  amendment.  J 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  The  aenator  from 
Massachusetts  has  said  again  and  again 
that  the  amendment  is  gerniane.  All  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  asking  is 
that  it  be  stipulated  in  connection  with 
the  time  limitation  that  the  amendment 
shall  be  germane.  The  Senator  says  it  is 
germane.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
willing  to  enter  into  that  agreement  if 
that  suits  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  says  that  It  certainly  is 
germane  in  terms  of  the  matter  being 
discussed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then  what  objection 
would  there  be  to  having  t  stipulated? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  respond  to  th  it  statement, 
there  are  millions  of  taxpayers  being 
gouged  by  loopholes  and  exploited  by 
special  interests.  It  is  germane  to  them. 
It  is  germane  to  the  subject  matter  being 
discussed  and  considered.  3ut  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  relying  on  a  parlia- 
mentary technicality  on  feermaneness. 
That  may  satisfy  the  Senaior  in  his  ef- 
fort to  defeat  reform.  But  it  will  not 
satisfy  the  majority  of  tlie  American 
people  who  are  distressed  by  the  huge 
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and  increasing  number  of  loopholes 
which  exist  in  the  tax  system,  and  who 
are  distressed  by  the  general  economic 
climate.  To  them,  the  amendment  is 
completely  germane. 

I  wonder  why  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  being  so  technical.  Does  he  hope 
to  prevent  debate  or  discussion  on  this 
matter  by  not  allowing  a  time  limita- 
tion? Is  he  saying  that  he  will  set  him- 
self up  as  the  Senate  watchdog,  and  pro- 
hibit any  other  Member  of  the  Senate 
from  having  the  opportunity  to  talk  on 
tax  reform  or  to  be  able  to  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  doing  about  as  much 
talking  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to  of- 
fer a  time  limitation.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  do  the  same.  I  wish  he  would  let  us 
debate  this  amendment  on  tax  relief  and 
tax  reform.  I  would  be  glad  to  offer 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  if  the 
Senator  would  be  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama thanks  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  do  that? 

Mr.  ALLEN  (continuing).  For  his  gen- 
erosity. The  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  make  a  speech  on  an  amendment 
that  is  not  before  the  Senate.  He  has 
yielded  to  him  to  speak  at  length  when 
the  Senator  was  supposed  merely  to  be 
asking  a  question.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  not  been  prevented 
from  talking  to  whatever  extent  he 
wanted.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Senator 
should  feel  he  is  not  being  allowed  to  de- 
bate because  he  has  used  just  about  as 
much  time  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has.  But  if  he  does  not  have  any  more 
questions,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  like  to  conclude  his  remarks,  or  at 
least  to  continue  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  set  aside  his  amendment  to 
permit  consideration  of  the  amendment 
which  I  have  outlined  for  a  10-hour  pe- 
riod, and  then  return  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama's  amendment  for  a  sim- 
ilar period  of  time,  or  any  period  of  time 
the  Senator  may  designate?  Perhaps  we 
could  end  the  stalemate  at  this  time, 
permit  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  de- 
bate and  discuss  whatever  he  wants  and 
permit  other  Senators  to  offer  their 
amendments.  Would  he  be  willing  to  ac- 
cede to  that  request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  answer  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  say 
that  on  at  least  two  occasions  in  the 
last  few  minutes  he  has  agreed  to  a  time 
limitation  on  the  amendment,  provided 
the  Senator  stipulates  it  shall  be  ger- 
mane. The  Senator  has  not  been  will- 
ing to  do  that. 

In  the  second  place,  of  course,  we 
feel  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts should  have  due  consideration  and 
extra  consideration— and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  given  hini  that  ex- 
tra consideration.  But  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  dlstingidshed  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 


bama, having  an  amendment  that  he 
plans  to  introduce,  does  not  feel  it  is 
quite  Inciunbent  upon  him  to  lay  that 
aside  just  because  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  wants  to  spent  10  hours 
discussing  his  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama,  I  dare  say, 
has  not  discussed  his  amendment  more 
than  a  couple  of  hours,  and  now  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  wants  10 
hours.  So  I  feel  the  Senator  is  making 
an  unreasonable  request. 

Much  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  like  to  accede  to  the  Senator's 
request,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  must 
respectfully  decline. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  the  length  of 
time  that  was  requested  that  the  Sena- 
tor objects  to?  Would  he  be  more  com- 
fortable if  we  asked  for  5  hom-s  of  time 
on  my  amendment  and  10  hours  of  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama again  says,  provided  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  his  amendment  shall  be 
germane,  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
setting  a  time  limitation  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
when  we  get  to  it.  But  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  at  the 
desk,  and  he  believes  that  he  was  here 
when  the  bill  came  up  for  consideration. 
Every  Senator  has  a  right  to  offer  an 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama understands  it,  and  he  was  here. 
He  offered  an  amendment.  Why  I  should 
be  called  on  to  set  my  amendment  aside 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
could  bring  up  his  amendment  is  some- 
thing that  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
with  aU  due  respect,  does  not  feel  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  do. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator's  point 
is  well  taken.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
to  a  time  limitation  on  the  Senator  from 
Alabama's  amendment,  and  then  a  time 
limitation  for  the  consideration  of  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  shall  not  say  again  pro- 
vided the  Senator 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Just  so  we  have  a  clear 
understanding  and  so  that  the  record 
will  be  clear  to  everyone. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  say  again,  provided  the 
Senator  is  willing  to  agree  that  his 
amendment  shall  be  germane,  because 
he  has  refused  time  and  again  to  agree 
to  that. 

Mr.  President,  having  responded  to  all 
the  questions  that  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  like  to  continue  his 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  pending  biU 

Mr.  President 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  without 
losmg  his  right  to  the  floor  so  that  I  may 
ask  for  some  time,  say  10  minutes  for 
remarks  on  this  general  subject  matter 
now  or  later,  but  at  some  specified  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
4  p.m.  today  I  may  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell)  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER  (Mr 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have  be- 
fore us 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield,  provided  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and  provided  it 
will  not  be  considered  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  H.R. 
4832,  a  bill  coming  over  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  providing  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  temporary  debt  of  the  Na- 
tional (jrovernment  up  to  $95  billion. 

A  point  of  order,  Mr.  President — a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama calls  up  his  amendment  at  this 
time,  will  he  be  permitted  to  spcEOt  on 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Techni- 
cally, the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  would  be  up  to  the 
Chair  to  recognize  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  I  ask  that  my 
amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  "$95,000,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$90,000,000,000'. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  at  this  time  is  divided 
into  two  divisions.  There  is  a  permanent 
debt  limit  of  $400  billion.  We  have  used 
up  that  limit.  We  owe  that  entire  $400 
billion. 

Also,  we  have  the  convenient  little 
method  of  providing  from  time  to  time 
that,  in  addition  to  that  permanent  debt 
the  Government  is  entitled  to  go  int<i 
debt  additional  amounts,  and  that  is 
called  the  temporary  debt. 

Our  present  limitation  on  the  tem- 
porary debt  is  $75.7  billion.  We  have  al- 
most come  up  to  that.  We  are  just  within 
striking  distance  of  coming  up  to  the 
limit. 

Not  only  is  there  a  limit  on  the  amount 
of  temporary  debt;  there  is  a  limit  on 
the  authorization  to  become  indebted  for 
that  amount.  There  is  a  limitation  of 
time  on  that  authorization. 

So  the  National  Government  is  au- 
thorized to  be  $400  billion  in  debt  per- 
manently—that is  just  set  aside,  with 
nothing  else  done  to  that— and  then 
through  the  30th  of  June,  this  year  we 
are  authorized  to  go  up  to  $75.7  biUion 
in  temporary  debt. 

It  is  going  to  be  necessary,  and  this 
bill  so  provides,  to  raise  that  $75.7  bil- 
lion to  $95  billion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  n,  con- 
venient that  we  forget  about  the  $400 
billion,  or  what.  The  bill  does  not  say 
anything  about  the  $400  billion.  We  will 
just  forget  about  that,  I  suppose  The 
bill  refers  only  to  the  temporary  debt, 
the  time  during  which  we  may  be  In- 
debted for  that  amount,  and  the  amoimt 
itself. 

The  House  passed  this  bin  at  a  time 
when  they  had  tax  measures  before  the 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This  went 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  add  a  package 
to  the  bill.  It  is  what  is  called  a  clean 
bill,  just  as  clean  as  it  can  be,  on  one 
side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  12  lines  long.  It 
authorizes  the  national  Government  to 
raise  its  indebtedness  by  $19.3  billion,  and 
to  extend  that  time  through  March  31 
of  nert  year. 

I  do  not  have  the  honor  of  serving  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  but  I  as- 
siune  that  the  Finance  Committee  is  just 
in  the  permanent  process  of  studying  the 
tax  laws.  That  is  what  I  would  feel  they 
are  doing.  They  have  a  very  expert  staff. 
They  are  a  very  able  committee,  com- 
posed of  the  ablest  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  field  of  finance.  I  think  we  can 
safely  say  that. 

They  are  in  the  process  all  the  time  of 
receiving  recommendations,  making  tax 
studies,  seeing  where  the  tax  laws  are 
falling  down,  seeing  where  loopholes  ap- 
pear, and  devising  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving those  tax  laws. 

With  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
it  is  the  same.  The  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee is  Mr.  Wilbur  Mills,  an  outstand- 
ing authority  on  taxation,  a  man  who  has 
made  a  life  study  in  this  field,  a  man  who 
knows  the  effect  that  one  approach  will 
have  on  the  economy  of  our  country  or 
the  effect  another  approach  will  have  on 
the  other  tax  laws;  the  effects  of  mov- 
ing in  one  direction  as  opposed  to  mov- 
ing in  still  another  direction;  the  effect 
that  tax  cuts  will  have  on  the  economy. 

The  leading  economists  in  the  coim- 
try,  the  leading  Government  officials  in 
the  field  of  economy,  in  the  management 
of  money.  In  the  management  of  our 
economy,  am>ear  before  these  commit- 
tees. They  advise  these  committees  of 
what  tax  changes  are  needed;  how  much 
revenue  will  be  lost  by  this  measure; 
how  much  will  be  lost  by  another  meas- 
ure; how  it  csm  best  be  recouped;  how 
the  closing  of  this  loophole  might  create 
another  loophole  under  another  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  the  able  and  dis- 
tingiiished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  man  who  knows  more 
about  taxes  than  any  other  Senator,  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, understood  and  knew  that  an  ef- 
fort would  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  offer  and  obtain  the  adoption 
of  amendments  dealing  with  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  field  of  Federal  taxation. 

I  wish  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee had  come  up  with  a  tax  package — 
one  cutting  taxes  in  the  area  of  the 
individual  income  taxes;  closing  loop- 
holes in  other  areas;  withdrawing  cer- 
tain exemptions  and  deductions  allowed 
to  many  of  our  corporations,  foreign  and 
domestic  and  international;  and  would 
have  laid  that  matter  before  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Members  would  have  had  something  to 
stand  upon  and  to  stsmd  by.  But  did  they 
do  that?  No.  This  is  what  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed,  right  here.  That 
Is  all  It  takes  to  extend  the  temporary 
debt  authorization  and  to  Increase  the 
amovmt  of  the  temporary  debt.  But  If  the 
House    of    Representatives    had    said. 
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"Wen,  we  are  not  going  td  worry  with  a 
tax  bill  over  here;  we  are  just  going  to 
add  a  package  to  this  debt  celling 
measure  and  the  President  has  to  sign  it 
because  the  Government  will  shut  down 
if  they  do  not  pass  it  by  the  1st  of  Jxily," 
that  would  be  a  whole  lc)t  better  than 
passing  It  like  it  Is  and  tiiming  it  over 
to  the  House  of  Represenliatives  to  offer 
amendments  without  any}  guidelines  on 
what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  economy 
and  without  any  guidelines  as  to  what 
effect  those  amendments!  will  have  on 
the  public  Treasury.  J 

The  House  did  not  do  tiat.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  jthe  House  did 
not  do  that.  I  guess  one  reason  they  did 
not  do  it,  although  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  been  very  bad  about  adding  amend- 
ments to  the  debt  ceiling  bill — I  suppose 
one  reason  they  did  not  ad  i  amendments 
in  the  way  of  tax  leglslatl  an  to  this  bill, 
and  I  might  say,  if  they  hs  d,  the  amend- 
ments would  have  been  lermitted  once 
they  come  over  here,  but  :  suppose  they 
realize  that  the  Ways  an( .  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  is  no  v  in  the  proc- 
ess, as  stated  by  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  Utah,  M!r.  Dennis,  the 
ranking  minority  membet  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  of  marking  up 
a  tax  bill.  i 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  way  to  do 
it.  We  all  know  that.  Let  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  [House  recom- 
mend to  the  House  a  ta:^  bill.  I  believe 
imder  the  rules  of  the  House  they  can 
pass  a  rule  that  there  are  not  going  to  be 
any  amendments ;  they  jiit  have  to  vote 
it  up  or  down.  Members  l>ere  have  been 
in  the  House  and  they  Iflnow  if  that  is 
correct  but  I  believe  that  \%  the  rule.  They 
can  prevent  amendments. 

But  the  chances  are  if  that  tax  package 
had  gone  from  the  Wairs  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  Housej  to  the  House 
floor  it  woiild  have  been  kdopted  by  the 
House  and  would  have  come  over  here. 
I  am  sure  that  had  suchla  bill  come  to 
the  Senate  and  that  han  gone  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as,  of  course,  it 
would  have,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
under  the  leadership  of  ItB  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  llrom  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  would  have  polished  it  up 
and  possibly  added  amendments  in  those 
fields  or  even  other  fields,  for  that  mat- 
ter and  as  long  as  the  committee  Is  do- 
ing it,  they  would  have  weighed  the  pros 
and  cons,  weighed  the  effect  on  the 
Tresisury  and  the  effect  oti  the  economy, 
and  then  sent  it  to  thai  fioor,  and  we 
would  not  have  discussiois  of  this  sort 
at  this  time.  Every  ameiidment  of  that 
bill  would  be  able  to  stahd  on  its  own. 
We  would  feel  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  had  repoi-ted  a  good  bill  and 
chances  are,  as  far  as  th»  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  concerned,  he  would  have 
gone  along  with  the  recoitxmendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Financ^  in  view  of  the 
high  regard  he  has  for  that  committee 
and  its  membership.  Thai  was  not  done, 
Mr.  President.  [ 

The  House  passed  the  fiebt  ceiling  bill 
that  had  come  to  it  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — ^pasafed  it  without 
change.  It  came  to  the  Pi  lance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  I  not  ce  they  are  so 
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anxious  to  get  it  out,  and  I  a  pplaud  that 
effort;  I  was  anxious  to  see  It  come  out 
because  we  need  to  get  it  passed. 

But  whereas  the  other  bill  we  had  on 
the  calendar  we  thought  w&s  going  to 
come  up  and  these  amendments  were  go- 
ing to  be  sought  to  be  added,  H.R.  8217, 
I  believe,  that  bill  had  an 
on  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  1 
the  Committee  on  Finance 
on  that,  I  will  be  glad  to  be  c 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President, 
ator  repeat  that  statement,  please? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  stated  I  beUeve  the 
amendment  on  H.R.  8217  came  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  thie  Senate.  It 
had  to  do  with  retirement  income;  the 
exemption  of  a  certain  amoupt  of  retire- 
ment income. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  & 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thought  I 
other  report  correctly.  I 
amendment.  It  was  fine;  it  I  was  a  good 
amendment,  having  to  da  with  the 
amoimt  of  retirement  income  that  might 
be  excluded  from  income  subject  to  taxa 
tion.  That  amendment  was  put  on  H.R. 
8217  that  we  thought  was  gQing  to  come 
up,  and  the  plan  was  changed,  I  believe, 
because  H.R.  8217  was  a  bill  having  to  do 
with  duty  on  certain  ships,  I  believe.  That 
is  as  far  as  the  Senator  ir6m.  Alabama 
read.  It  did  not  concern  him  a  great  deal, 
although  I  am  sure  it  is  ai  important 
amendment. 

But  the  Committee  on  Finance  added 
an  amendment  to  that  bill  a  nd  sent  it  to 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  As  to  the  debt 
ceiling  bill,  no  amendments  are  added. 
It  is  a  plain,  simple  bill  extending  the 
debt  ceiling  and  the  temporary  debt  au- 
thorization. It  puts  us  in  a  position  now 
that  if  we  defeat  all  of  the  amendments, 
including  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  Is  peiVUng  at  the 
desk  and  before  the  Senate,  then  the 
Senate  can  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  cause  qf  tax  reform 
will  not  thereby  be  lost.  Tfix  reform  is 
supposed  to  come  from  tax  reform  legis- 
lation coming  through  recognized  chan- 
nels. T 

Mr.  President,  even  thomgh  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  needs  no  defense,  I 
am  defending  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives, the  privileges  smd  feuthority  of 
the  Finance  Committee  oil  the  Senate 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House.  I  hate  to  see  the-  Senate  hav- 
ing before  it  150  amendments  or  more 
tampering  with  the  tax  la^s,  when  the 
Committee  on  Finance  h 
recommendation  as  to  a 
those  provisions.  One  of 
of  the  committees  is  to 
mendations  about  change 
laws.  I  believe  we  give  the  duly  consti- 
tuted committees  an  opportunity  to  act 
in  this  regard.  j 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Wajils  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  pass  out  a  bill 
with  balanced  changes  In  the  tax  laws 
relieving  Individuals  of  taxation,  closing 
loopholes,  so  that  a  balanced  bill  can 
be  brought  before  the  Senate  with  rec- 
ommendation of  those  twoj  committees, 
you  are  not  going  to  see  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  discussing  sny  such  bill 
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at  great  length.  He  might  discuss  certain 
amendments  for  brief  periods,  but  he 
would  not  have  an  extended  discussion 
with  respect  to  any  such  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  Is  going  to  take  any  back  door 
approach.  Why  should  the  Senate  go  in 
the  back  door  sis  regards  tax  legislation? 
Why  should  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives take  the  back  door  approach?  They 
should  not.  They  should  come  forward 
with  a  tax  bill— a  tax  reform  bill,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  President.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  just  as  strongly  for  tax  re- 
lief as  is  any  other  Member  of  this  body 
or  any  Member  of  the  other  body.  He  be- 
lieves now  is  not  the  right  time  for  a 
tax  cut  without  an  accompanying  reduc- 
tion In  expenditures. 

Do  we  hear  anybody  calling  for  reduc- 
tion of  expenditures?  There  are  a  few 
vcrfces  crying  in  the  wilderness,  like  the 
voice  of  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  now  presiding 
over  this  body,  but  is  there  any  great  hue 
and  cry  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House  for 
a  reduction  In  expenditures? 

If  we  are  going  to  reduce  income  taxes, 
we  have  to  have  an  accompanying  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures,  else  It  would  be 
highly  inflationary. 

A  large  number  of  persons — in  the  mil- 
lions, for  that  matter — would  receive 
some  tax  relief  under  some  of  the  pro- 
posals that  would  be  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
would  all  add  up  to.  1  would  say  a  con- 
servative estimate  would  be  $20  billion 
to  be  contained  in  the  various  amend- 
ments prepared  for  introduction  to  this 
bill.  But  I  do  say  that  whatever  relief  a 
person  might  get  by  a  tax  reduction  he 
would  pay  dearly  for  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased Infiation,  in  increased  erosion  of 
his  sales,  in  Increased  costs  of  living.  In  a 
decrease  in  t*e  buying  power  of  his  pay- 
check. 

Mr.  President,  to  turn  this  bill  out  be- 
forfe  the  Senate  for  amendmentfi  on  the 
floor  without  any  guidance  from  the 
committee,  would  be  a  dangerous  step. 
When  I  speak  of  the  possibility  of  150 
amendments  being  prepared,  I  am  judg- 
ing the  present  and  the  futiire  by  the 
past. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  on  H  Jl.  13270.  the 
income  tax  reform  measure,  that  bill  was 
debated  for  a  period  of  14  legislative  days 
Pburteen  days  of  the  Senate's  time  were 
used  in  debating  that  bill.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  amendmmts  were  printed,  75 
were  adopted,  38  were  rejected. 

On  H.R.  1,  in  the  92d  Congress,  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  debate  took  8 
days.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three 
amendments  were  printed,  44  were 
adopted,  19  were  rejected. 

The  Revenue  Act,  H.R.  10947,  that 
same  year  was  debated  for  10  legislative 
days.  Ten  days  time  of  the  Senate  was 
used  on  that  act.  The  printed  amend- 
ments were  150  in  number.  There  were 
committee  amoMlments  which  were 
adopted  en  bloc.  Seventy-one  amend- 
ments were  adopted,  of  which  24  were 
floor  amendments,  not  even  printed 
amendments.  Some  Senator  would  say, 
"Gee,  that's  a  good  amendment.  Write  it 
down  and  put  it  in."  Sevent^-ine 
amendments  were,  adopted  to  the  Reve- 


nue Act  of  1971,  but  21  amendments  were 
rejected,  and  17  of  those  were  floor 
amendments  which  were  not  printed, 
but  were  offered,  more  or  less,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment. 

So  that  shows  the  history  of  this  type 
of  legislation.  We  will  end  up  with  a 
cairistmas  tree  on  this  bill.  A  Christmas 
tree,  of  course,  is  a  bill  that  has  all  these 
light/ on  it,  an  of  these  presents,  all  of 
these  goodies  for  our  constituents.  There 
is  something  in  a  Christmas  tree  bill  for 
everybody,  and  Senators  are  inclined, 
each  one.  to  try  to  outdo  the  other.  If 
one  Senator  offers  an  $825  exemption, 
another  Senator  thinks  that  Is  too  lit- 
tle, and  he  raises  It  to  $1,000.  If  some 
Senator  is  recommending  a  tax  cut  in 
an  area  in  a  given  figure,  another  Sena- 
tor would  think  that  is  too  little  and  he 
would  try  to  raise  it. 

So  we  will  find  Senators  each  trying 
to  outdo  the  other  in  the  form  of  reforms 
and  benefits  for  their  constituents. 

What  about  the  public  interest,  Mr. 
President?  Where  would  the  public  in- 
terest fare  under  a  situation  of  this  sort? 
There  again,  Mr.  President,  I  say  we 
urgently  need  the  recommendation  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  imder  the  lead- 
ership of  its  distinguished  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  say  that  if  a  tax  package  had  come 
from  the  House,  recommended  to  it  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  if 
a  package  had  come  to  us  from  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rnance,  it  would  be 
received  with  a  whole  lot  better  grace  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me — and  I  ask  consent 
that  It  not  prejudice  the  Senator's 
rights— to  say  this,  it  might  be  well  for 
the  Record  to  reflect  the  history  of 
the  so-called  Christmas  tree  bilL  My 
recollection  is  the  first  one  started  back 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  President  and 
was  beginning  the  Great  Society  pro- 
gram. As  the  Senator  knows,  that  in- 
volved an  enormous  amount  of  legisla- 
tion. At  that  time  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  managing  revenue  bills  to 
help  implement  the  Great  Society  pro- 
gram, and  they  were  numerous. 

In  my  efforts  to  advance  these  bills  as 
expeditiously  and  as  rapidly  as  I  could  to 
the  Rresident's  desk,  it  became  my  duty 
repeatedly  to  prevail  upon  Senators  not 
to  offer  their  amendments  at  the  time 
but  to  hold  them,  with  the  assurance 
that  they  would  be  able  to  offer  them  to 
some  other  bill  that  the  President  would 
be  anxious  to  sign  later. 

President  Johnson  asked  me  how  we 
were  coming  along  in  passing  his  admin- 
istration's bills,  and  I  said,  "Well,  it 
seems  we  have  passed  all  but  one.  We  are 
saving  one  that  you  have  recommended, 
and  that  will  be  the  lost  train  through 
the  station,  so  anybody  who  has  an 
amendment  wUl  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  submit  It  on  this  bill." 

That  was  the  case  both  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  also  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

So  in  the  committee  about  20  amexwi- 
ments  were  agreed  to  and  reoommendcd 
by  the  committee  after  careful  study. 
When  the  biU  was  broaght  to  the  floor, 
I  advised  an  Senators  who  had  wanted 


to  offer  an  amendment  during  the  year, 
"This  is  now  the  last  bill  to  which  you 
are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  offer  your 
amendment.  So  if  you  want  to  offer  your 
amendment,  you  will  have  to  offer  it  now 
or  forever  after  hold  your  peace." 

It  was  in  late  fall  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  Senate — at  the  end  of  the 
session.  So  some  energetic  and  enterpris- 
ing reporter  of  the  Washington  Post 
wrote  that  when  that  bill  came  to  the 
floor,  it  lit  up  like  a  Cliristmas  tree,  be- 
cause it  had  about  20  amendments  that 
had  been  the  favorite  suggestions  of  a 
number  of  Senators,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  included  the  best  ideas  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committM  had  been  advocat- 
ing during  the  Congress. 

To  that  there  were  then  added  about 
half  a  dozen  other  amendmente  before 
the  bin  passed  and  went  to  ouiference 
with  the  House. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  final  bill  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  good  measure.  Before  it  was  finally 
completed,  there  was  a  very  heated  de- 
bate on  the  argument  that  we  hn^  loaded 
too  many  things  on  the  bill;  that  some 
of  these  amendments  had  not  been  care- 
fully considered.  Incidentally,  the  $1  tax 
checkoff  had  its  genesis  as  an  amend- 
ment to  that  bill,  so  there  were  things  in 
that  bill  which  occasioned  a  great  deal 
of  debate  as  the  years  went  by.  That  was 
tlie  bill  which.  I  believe,  was  the  Foreign 
Investors  Tax  Act,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Douglas  DiHon,  at  that  time  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  try  to  encourage  the  re- 
turn flow  of  American  dollars  and  to  en- 
courage Europeans  to  invest  in  the 
United  States.  That  was  the  administra- 
tion-recommended piece  of  legislation, 
which  served  as  the  horse  on  which  all 
the  riders  climbed  aboard. 

I  reaHy  think  that  by  the  time  the  bill 
finally  became  law  it  had  a  great  deal 
mcM-e  good  than  bad.  I  think,  on  balance, 
it  was  a  good  measure,  but  it  did  have  a 
vast  variety  of  legislative  recommenda- 
tions on  it. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  refer- 
ences to  Christmas  tree  bills,  and  I  have 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Senator 
ought  to  refer  to  what  is  in  prospect  here 
as  a  prospective  Christmas  tree  bill  be- 
cause it  is  not  December  yet.  [Laughter.! 
But  that  bin  came  before  the  Senate  in 
late  fall,  October.  I  believe  then  people 
were  thinking  of  snow  on  the  ground  and 
starting  their  Christmas  shcwang,  and 
it  was  therefore  named  the  ClxrJstmas 
treebiU. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Lonisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  I  was  being 
asked  to  yield  for  a  question.  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
smnpttan  of  my  remarks  wiH  not  be 
considered  a  second  speech  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  giving  me  and  the  Senate  and 
the  Record  this  background  information 
on  Oie  Christmas  tree  bin,  its  ortgin.  ^ni^ 
its  development. 

Ilie  Senator  from  Alabama,  serving 
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his  first  term  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  misses 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  customs,  tra- 
ditions, and  the  heritage  that  many 
Senators  in  this  body  have,  and  that  cer- 
tainly the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has. 

When  the  Senator  from  Alabama  first 
came  to  the  Senate — by  the  way,  I  just 
happened  to  remember  it — ^I  had  this 
bit  of  information,  which  I  will  put  in 
the  Record  a  little  bit  later.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  distinguished  father  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  a  master  of  extended  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

I  remember  one  of  the  bits  of  infor- 
toation  that  he  imparted  to  the  Senate 
was  a  recipe  for  pot  liquor,  and  I  re- 
membered just  the  other  day  the  origin 
of  the  term  "poke  salad"  that  is  used 
down  in  Alabama  and  Louisiana  and 
other  sections  of  the  South.  A  little 
later,  possibly  I  will  insert  that  in  the 
Record.  But  we  have  too  many  things 
right  now  that  need  to  be  discussed  with 
respect  to  this  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  have  to 
resort  to  nongermane  comments,  just  as 
we  hope  Senators  will  not  resort  to  non- 
germane  amendments  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  came  to  the  Senate 
almost  5  V2  years  ago,  eating  in  the  Sen- 
ators' private  dining  room  there  at  one 
end  of  the  Democratic  table  was  the  late 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell;  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table  was  the  laie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida,  Hon. 
Spessard  Holland. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  spent 
much  time  with  those  distinguished 
Senators,  talking  to  them  about  the 
great  battles  in  the  Senate,  talking  to 
them  about  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
customs,  the  traditions,  the  heritage  here 
in  the  Senate.  Both  of  these  great  leaders 
have  now  passed  on  to  their  well- 
deserved  reward. 

No  seats  are  assigned  in  the  Senators' 
private  dining  room,  but  just  by  their 
prestige  and  positions  at  this  time,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  LoNO)  eats  there  in  Senator  Rus- 
sell's seat,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  occu- 
pies Senator  Holland's  seat.  So  certainly 
we  might  be  expected  to  get  this  infor- 
mation from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  has  figured  so 
prominently  in  debates  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  certainly  with  respect  to  tax 
legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  does  not 
believe  that  he  is  distorting  greatly  the 
analogy  of  this  bill  and  its  prospective 
amendments  to  the  Christmas  tree  ap- 
proach. The  Senator  from  Alabama  did 
not  know  of  the  origin  of  this  expression, 
but  he  has  heard  it  mentioned  from  time 
to  time. 

When  a  bill  gets  out  of  all  reason, 
when  nobody  can  support  such  a  bill 
conscientloualy,  when  it  has  been  bur- 
dened with  so  many  provisions  that  are 
not  realistic,  that  are  not  sound,  when  it 
has  so  many  benefits  and  concewions  to 
such  a  wide  number  of  Individuals  that 
It  might  possibly  even  be  suspected  of 
being  a  bonus — ^when  that  takes  place, 


then  a  bill,  as  the  Senator  worn  Alabama 
sees  it,  would  be  considered  a  Christmas 
tree  bill. 

Mr.  President,  when  appibximately  150 
amendments  are  in  the  offtng,  I  think  it 
only  safe  to  assume  that  a  large  number 
of  them  will  be  adopted  without  any 
reckoning  of  the  cost  to  the  Treasury, 
without  any  regard  to  tt  e  effect  that 
these  changes  will  have  on  the  economy, 
without  any  regard  to  tt  e  effect  that 
they  will  have  on  budg(  tary  deficits, 
without  any  regard  to  any  consideration 
other  than  the  fact  that  it  will  give  some 
temporary  relief  to  a  lar  le  nxunber  of 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  belijve  with  the 
amendments  that  are  b<  ing  discussed 
and  the  benefits  that  wii  be  given  to 
some  of  our  people  under  these  amend- 
ments, that  the  fuel  that  this  increase  in 
the  deficit  will  add  to  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion will  cause  the  very  people  that  we 
are  seeking  to  help  and  relieve  to  lose 
under  the  provisions  of  vie  bill  rather 
than  to  make  gains.  ] 

They  will  lose  because  tljeir  pay  checks 
will  be  less.  They  will  losq  because  their 
savings  will  be  worthless,  rrhey  will  lose 
because  the  best  way  to  contribute  to 
inflation  is  to  continue  large  budgetary 
deficits.  I 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  this  bill  should  be  passed  as  it  came 
over  to  us  from  the  Waj^s  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  as  it  came  to 
us  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Hou^  and  Senate 
making  careful  studies  of  1;he  effect  that 
legislation  will  have  on  tl^e  economy,  on 
our  tax  structure,  on  infUition,  it  would 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  soimd  legisla- 
tion, sound  government,  or  sound  econ- 
omy to  submit  this  bill  to  general  amend- 
ment by  any  Senator  who  might  have 
some  pet  amendment  reducing  the  in- 
come of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  interest, 
as  many  other  Senators  did,  I  am  sure, 
to  the  appearance  yesterday  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  .  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  on  the  progfam  "Meet  the 
Press."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
script  of  that  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  | 

There  being  no  objectton,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printea  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

•'Meet  the  Press" — 3x^te  16, 1974 
(Produced  by  Lawrencf  E.  Spivak) 
Guest:  Senator  RitsseU  B.  Long  (D.,  La.), 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Moderator:  Edwin  Newman — NBC  News. 
Panel:   Harry  B.  ElUs,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;    Walter    Meturs,    Associated    Press; 
Jonathan  ^Ivak.  Wall  Streeit  Journal;  Irving 
B.  Levlne,  NBC  News. 

Mr.  Newman.  Our  guest  t«day  on  Meet  the 
Press  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Russell  B.  Long,  Demo- 
crat of  Louisiana.  Senator  Long's  commit- 
tee considers  legislation  involving  taxes, 
hMklth,  welfare,  social  security,  medicare  and 
foreign  trade.  He  has  serv«d  In  the  Senate 
for  26  years  and  Is  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  since  19€6. 

We  wlU  have  the  first  questions  now  from 
Irving  R.  Levlne  of  NBC  NAws. 


at  this  time 


middle  and 
be  it  orga- 


we  reduce 
Eind  I  would 
that  I  would 
could  prefer 
make  back 
ig  taxes  be- 
tax  increases 


Mr.  LEvmE.  Senator  Xjong,  tomorrow  the 
Senate  will  begin  consideration  of  a  pacK- 
age  of  tax  proposals  which  y)ur  Finance 
Committee  has  been  laboring  over.  This  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  Senat »  to  consider 
a  tax  cut  for  American  mcome  taxpayers 
amounting  to  about  $6  blUloc,  a  proposal 
of  which  you  are  the  co-sponsor. 

How  do  you  justify  a  tax  cut 
when  inflation  is  the  country^  main  eco- 
nomic problem? 

Senator  Long.  People  In  the 
upper  middle  income  brackets, 
nlzed  labor  or  be  it  the  wealths',  have  ways 
that  they  can  defend  themselves  from  the 
ravages  of  inflation.  That  is  not  true  with 
people  who  are  in  the  lower 
brackets,  or  with  the  poor.  We  ought  to  do 
something  to  try  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
inflation  from  those  who  are  not  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  it.  | 
Now,  I  would  prefer  thati 
spending  by  about  $6  billion 
be  glad  to  specify  the  items 
like  to  cut,  to  offset  that.  I  I 
that  we  not  try  at  this  point  i 
that  whole  $6  bUlion  by  ralsl^ 
cause  I  am  afraid  that  those 
might  very  much  reduce  production  in  this 
country.  In  the  last  analysis.  Increasing 
production  is  the  best  way  10  defeat  in- 
flation. 

I  think  that  we  will  do  some  of  both.  We 
will  vote  to  reduce  taxes;  we  will  vote  to 
Increase  the  taxes  on  some  that  the  Senate 
thinks  are  better  able  to  pay.jThen  we  wUI 
see  what  happens.  If  we  are  able  to  pass  It, 
and  there  is  going  to  be  a  loi  of  difficulty 
about  that,  because  there  miy  even  be  a 
filibuster  against  it,  the  President  will  prob- 
ably veto  it  if  It  reaches  his  flesk.  We  will 
see  if  we  can  override  a  veto  ix  that  should 
happen.  1 

We  will  see  what  happens,  jotherwlse  we 
will  have  to  pass  that  debt  limit  bill  I  sup- 
pose without  any  amendments  on  It. 

Mr.  Levine.  I  gather  from  yoitr  replies  then 
that  you  do  anticipate  the  Seriate  will  pass 
such  a  tax  cut?  J 

Senator  Lono.  If  permitted  -lo  vote  It  wUI. 
Mr.  Levine.  And  do  you  anticipate  there 
would  be  sufficient  votes  to  ovf  rrlde  a  presi- 
dential veto? 

Senator  Long.  I  don't  think  sp. 
Mr.  Levine.  In  that  case  theq  the  tax  relief 
proposal  would  be  attached  ta  a  bill  raising 
the  debt  limit.  Would  the  Senate  then  be 
prepared  L-  your  appraisal  to  pass  a  single 
bill  permitting  the  debt  limit  to  be  raised 
so  that  the  government  could  meet  its  bills? 
Senator  Long.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  this 
moment.  That  would  be  a  confrontation  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Levine.  If  that  Is  the  »se,  why  not 
simply  pass  the  debt  limit  blU  now  and 
handle  the  tax  proposals  sepixate  as  many 
advocate?  | 

Senator  Long.  Because  those  who  want  the 
tax  cut  and  feel  very  strongly  about  it  are 
determined  to  lay  that  on  the  President's 
desk  and  to  try  to  prevaU  1^  that  matter. 
(Announcements.)  J 

Mr.  Elus.  Senator  Long,  you  have  said 
that  you  are  in  favor  of  a  taj  cut  for  lower 
Income  Americans,  and  I  believe  that  you 
also  said  Indirectly  that  bi)slness  should 
have  some  tax  Incentives  in  {order  to  spur 
production. 

Now,  one  case  in  point  is  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance.  The  House  appeared  ready  to 
eliminate  or  at  least  phase  out  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  which  allows  oil  and  g&a  com- 
panies to  exempt  from  their  gross  income  23 
percent  of  taxable  income.  Should  that  oil 
depletion  aUowance  stay  on ;  the  books  or 
should  it  be  phased  out? 

Senator  Lono.  Some  of  tufi  major  com- 
panies, such  as  Atlantic  Rlcblleld,  have  Indi- 
cated that  as  far  as  they  are  ^ncemed  they 
would  be  happy  to  be  without  the  depletion 
allowance,  that  they  feel  that,  they  ought  to 
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have  an  Increase  In  the  price  of  oU  to  offset 
that.  That  woiUd  mean  that  the  price  of  oil 
would  have  to  go  up  by  about  si. 36  a  barrel 
and  that  means  that  when  you  buy  gasoline 
at  the  pump  it  would  be  passed  on  to  you 
and  you  woxUd  pay  somewhere  between  three 
and  fovu:  cents  a  gallon  more  for  the  gasoUne. 
I  don't  want  to  raise  the  price  of  gasoline 
to  the  consumer  by  three  cents  a  gallon. 
I  don't  want  to  raise  the  price  of  heating  oU 
to  a  housewife  by  three  cents  a  gallon.  There- 
fore I  don't  favor  raising  the  price  of  the 
product  by  that  tax  Increase,  which  Is  an 
expense  that  will  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  In  addition  to  that,  if  you  elimi- 
nate the  depletion  allowance  everybody 
agrees  that  it  is  going  to  clobber  tlie  UtUe 
Independent  producers  who  are  providing  the 
competitive  element  of  that  industry.  About 
half  of  those  people  have  been  put  out  of 
business  during  the  past  15  years.  This  woiUd 
eliminate  half  of  the  remainder.  They  have 
about  10,000  of  them,  about  5,000  would  be 
put  out  of  business,  according  to  their  best 
estimates,  and  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  major  companies.  I  don't  think  that  is 
good  for  the  country.  Therefore  I  think  it 
would  be  best  that  they  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain their  depletion  aUowance. 

Now  there  are  a  lot  of  economic  factors 
that  cause  me  to  believe  that  if  you  look  at 
the  nature  of  that  Industry  you  are  going  to 
have  to  have  something  to  permit  people  to 
save  enough  out  of  what  they  can  make  with 
the  deposits  they  find  In  order  to  permit 
them  to  go  out  and  find  more  oU,  or  in 
arder  for  this  industry  to  be  as  profitable  as 
the  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  It,  if  you  let  the 
price  go  high  enough  they  can  make  it  back. 
I  would  be  cxirlouB  to  know  who  in  this  coun- 
try wants  the  price  of  gasoUne  or  the  price  of 
heating  oil  to  go  up  about  three  or  four  cents 
a  gallon.  I  know  I  don't. 

Mr.  Eixra.  Could  we  look  at  it  from  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view  and  that  is  the  foreign  tax 
ca-edlt.  As  matters  now  stand,  our  UjB  oil 
companies  are  allowed  to  deduct  from  their 
taxable  income  on  Income  earned  abroad  all 
taxes  paid  to  foreign  governments,  which 
often  reduces  to  zero  the  amount  of  tax  they 
pay  on  their  foreign  Income  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  oU  depletion  allowance  and 
other  tax  incentives,  reduces  the  taxable  In- 
come of  the  major  oil  companies  to  some- 
thing less  than  ten  percent,  whereas  many 
other  American  corporations  pay  close  to  60 
percent.  Is  this  an  abuse  which  should  some- 
how be  checked? 

Senator  Long.  It  certainly  is.  I  personally 
favor  a  complete  repeal  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance on  foreign  oU.  I  don't  think  that  is 
doing  us  any  good  at  all.  It  is  making  us  more 
dependent  on  foreign  oil  and  our  purpose 
should  be  to  be  less  dependent  on  a  foreign 
oil  which  as  you  know  is  now  the  high  priced 
OU.  In  addition  to  that  we  ought  to  amend 
the  law  to  reduce  the  advantage  of  any  tan- 
gible drilUng  cost  for  foreign  oil.  We  also 
ought  to  amend  the  foreign  tax  credit  so  as 
to  make  all  of  this  meaningful,  because  if 
you  take  those  other  things  away  and  you 
don't  touch  the  foreign  tax  credit,  it  still 
probably  wouldn't  amo\mt  to  anything  so  you 
ought  to  amend  aU  three  of  them,  make  them 
pay  more  taxes  on  the  foreign  oU  but  not  the 
domestic  oil,  unless  you  want  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  product  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  It  Is  generally  agreed 
that  in  the  domestic  social  field  the  next 
major  step  by  Congress  will  be  some  form 
of  national  health  Insurance.  Tour  plan 
focuses  in  two  specific  areas  on  cost  of  very 
expensive  illness 'iand  the  medical  problems 
of  the  poor. 

Why  do  you  assume  that  the  private  insur- 
ance industry  is  now  doing  an  adequate  Job 
for  the  bulk  of  Americans? 

Senator  Long.  Understand  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  I  propose  that  the  government 
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should  have  a  health  insurance  program  for 
catastrophic  illnesses  and  that  would  be 
those  where  the  people  are  In  the  bosplui 
for  more  than  60  days  or  where  their  doctor's 
biU  exceeds  •a,000.  Now,  I  would  also  pro- 
pose that  we  take  care  of  the  low  Income 
people  by  paying  aU  of  their  medical  ex- 
penses, and  If  they  are  above  that,  there 
would  be  sort  of  a  spin-down  arrangement 
where,  after  they  spent  a  certeln  amoimt  of 
their  income,  to  where  they  have  spent  them- 
selves into  the  low  Income  area,  they  wovild 
have  that  help  avaU&ble  to  them. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  who  have 
more  than  $5,000  of  famUy  income  already 
have  private  insurance  policies  to  cover  som>e 
part  of  that  first  60  days  of  hospital  cover- 
age. 

I  would  like  to  upgrade  the  kind  of  cov- 
erage that  they  have.  We  have  a  third  feature 
of  our  bUl  which  would  more  or  less  place  a 
government  stamp  of  approval  upon  poUcla 
which  have  a  high  pay-out.  In  other  words, 
give  a  high  return  reUted  to  the  amount 
that  you  pay  for  It,  to  encourage  people  to 
take  advantage  of  private  Insurance  In  the 
area  where  we  think  It  ought  to  be  optional, 
that  you  could  Insure  yourself  or  you  could 
take  the  chance. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Whether  your  form  of  Insur- 
ance, or  the  broader  form  offered  by  Kennedy 
and  Mills,  or  the  Administration.  Is  adopted, 
what  would  prevent  a  fairly  strong  infla- 
tionary push  being  exerted  as  more  federal 
funds  are  put  into  the  marketplace? 

Senator  Long.  The  program  that  I  am  ad- 
vocating, according  to  news  accoiuts  ttat 
have  appeared  in  the  newspaper  Just  over 
this  weekend.  I  think  correctly  say  that 
would  not  mean  an  Increase  in  the  cost  be- 
cause these  long-term  devastating  sicknesses 
are  being  paid  for  anyway.  This  would  Just 
use  the  prepayment  system  rather  than  to 
do  it  by  wiping  out  aU  of  people's  resources, 
and  our  program  would  only  cost  about  ao 
per  cent  of  what  these  other  programs  would 
cost. 

Now,  If  you  are  going  to  go  fear  a  60  to  70 
billion  dollar  health  Insurance  program  that 
the  Kennedy-MlUs  bill  woiUd  do  or  the  Ad- 
ministration bUl  would  do,  in  my  judgment 
those  bills  would  increase  the  cost  of  health 
care  by  fifty  per  cent  overnight.  It  did  that 
when  we  went  to  Medicare  because  it  would 
completely  overload  the  health  delivery  sys- 
tems. It  would  overload  the  hospitals-  it 
would  overload  the  doctors'  offices;  it  would 
overload  the  nursing  facUlUes  available  and 
that  runs  up  the  price. 

You  may  recaU  that  when  Medicare  went 
Into  effect  the  first  year  the  cost  exceeded 
the  estimate  by  more  than  50  per  cent  and 
the  reason  It  did  was  that  It  so  overloaded 
the  health  deUvery  systems  «iat  it  ran  up 
aU  the  prices,  and  that  would  happen  If 
overnight,  you  tried  to  Increase  government- 
paid  health  hism-ance  and  government-paid 
benefits  by  50  or  70  bUllon  doUars  In  a  slnele 
year.  " 

Mr.  Mears.  Senator,  back  on  taxes  Repre- 
sentative Mills  of  Arkansas  says  that  he 
thinks  the  six  to  eight  billion  dollar  tax 
decrease  would  do  more  to  Increase  inflation 
than  it  would  to  ease  the  burden  on  low  In- 
come taxpayers. 

With  that  attitude  held  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Hovtse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  do 
you  think  a  tax  cut  Is  going  to  get  throuKh 
the  House  this  year? 

Senator  Long.  I  didn't  say  it  was  going  to 
become  law,  Mr.  Mears,  I  said  it  would  pass 
the  Senate.  That  Is  all  I  would  propose  being 
any  expert  on. 

Mr.  MxASS.  So  far  you  have  forecast  a  fili- 
buster In  the  Senate,  the  prospect  of  defeat 
in  the  House,  a  veto  by  the  President  which 
you  couldn't  override.  What  is  the  point  in 
going  through  all  this  other  than  to  show 
the  taxpayers  in  an  election  year  that  you 
want  to  cut  their  taxes? 


Senator  Long.  At  least  it  serves  that  pur- 
pose. Those  who  are  for  It  can  vote  for  it. 
I  expect  to  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  MxABs.  Senator,  U  Watergate  hurting 
RopubUcana  or  is  It  hurting  aU  Incumbenu? 
Tou  are  running  for  re-election  this  year. 

Senator  Long.  I  don't  think  It  Is  hurting 
all  incumbents.  I  tbinjt  it  Is  a  burden  on  the 
Republicans.  It  happened  to  them.  I  don't 
think  anybody  is  going  to  blame  the  Demo- 
crats, that  while  we  people  were  peacefuUy 
sleeping  at  home  some  Republican  politicians 
arranged  to  have  somebody  break  into  the 
Democratic  campaign  headquarters.  I  Just 
don't  regard  that  as  a  problem  of  the 
Democrats. 

It  may  hurt  in  some  respects;  people  might 
think  poorly  of  poUtlclans.  but  the  other  fel- 
low has  to  contend  with  the  same  thing. 
You  are  not  going  to  have  too  many  people 
run  for  public  office  who  haven't  run  for 
something  before  and  they  have  to  share  the 
same  burden  as  all  politicians. 

Mr.  Lxvati.  On  the  subject  of  Watergate. 
Senator  Long,  do  you  beUeve  that  the  Presi- 
dent's trip  to  the  Middle  East  and  the  en- 
thusiastic receptions  he  has  received  will 
strengthen  his  hand  with  the  Congress? 
Senator  Long.  It  wUl  help  some.  Not  much. 
Mr.  Levine.  The  President's  new  economic 
adviser.  Counselor  for  Economic  PoUcy,  Ken- 
neth Rush,  said  this  week  that  he  would  not 
appear  l>efore  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress  on  the  groimds  of  executive 
prlvUege,  to  fUl  the  Congress  In  on  economic 
policy.  Do  you  feel  that  this  la  a  justified 
■tand? 

Senatew  Long.  He  Is  privileged  to  take  that 
position  if  he  wants  to  do  so.  It  Is  my  view 
that  one  who  has  a  Job  of  advising  the  Presi- 
dent, what  the  President  ought  to  do,  is  very 
rtiuetant  to  And  himself  testifying  that  he 
•dTlaed  contrary  to  what  the  President  is 
doing.  That  tends  to  make  his  boss  look  bad 
He  is  privy  to  take  the  view  If  he  wants  to 
that  If  you  want  to  know  what  the  President 
thinks,  ask  him;  If  you  want  to  know  what  I 
advised  him.  ask  him.  but  he  Is  entitled  to 
have  my  advice  without  highlighting  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  me  and  the 
President,  and  In  that  posltlMi  If  be  wants  to 
take  that  view,  I  think  that  Is  his  privilege. 
Mr.  Lxvine.  Some  of  your  coUeagues  appar- 
ently feel  otherwise.  Senator  Proxmlre  has 
threatened  to  take  action  to  cut  off  Mr. 
Rush's  salary.  Do  you  think  that  would  en- 
counter much  support  in  the  Senate? 

Senatw  Long.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
it.  I  don't  know  how  many  votes  he  wlU  get 
but  I  think  the  President  Is  entitled  to  have 
someone  advise  him  about  what  he  ought  to 
do  about  public  policy  and  that  If  he  wants 
it  that  way,  that  that  person  shotildn't  be 
required  to  tell  anybody  but  the  President 
what  he  thinks  about  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Kissinger,  you  know,  served  up 
there  for  a  long  time  in  Just  exactly  that  kind 
of  capacity  and  we  had  a  lot  of  complaint  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  others 
that  they  couldn't  find  out  what  Mr.  Kis- 
singer was  advising  the  President,  but  the 
President  Is  entitled  to  have  someone  advise 
him  on  the  basis  that  that  advice  won't  be 
used  against  the  President's  interests;  it  will 
only  be  used  to  support  his  position  and  if 
he  wants  it  that  way  be  is  entitled  to  have  it 
that  way. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Senator,  you  said  we  should  be 
lessening  our  dependence  on  expensive  for- 
eign oil  but  Dr.  John  Sawhlll,  the  Federal 
Energy  Admimstrator,  says  that  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years,  no  matter  what  we  Co. 
we  wUl  be  Importing  mere  and  more  Arab  oil 
and  that  means  primarily  Saudi  Arabian  oil. 
King  Faisal  has  just  said  whUe  President 
Nixon  was  In  Saudi  Arabia  that  there  car.  i.e 
no  real  peace  in  the  Middle  East  untU  Isre»l 
gives  up  all  the  1967  territorial  acqulsltlors 
including  Jerusalem.  This  seems  to  put  the 
United  States  squarely  in  the  middle  si   ce 
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the  United  States  Is  the  only  power  »W»  to 
persuade  Israel.  What  would  you  do  in  this 
dllemnxa? 

Senator  Lono.  Henry  Kissinger  Is  doing  a 
wonderful  Job  In  trying  to  move  us  to  peace 
in  the  Near  East.  What  would  I  do?  I  would 
sign  my  name  on  a  resolution  expressing 
confidence  In  Henry  Kissinger.  I  was  the  51st 
name  that  gives  a  majority  In  the  Senate  to 
express  confidence  In  that  man  when  he  is 
accused  of  saying  other  than  the  truth  be- 
fore that  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

We  should  move  to  develop  our  self-suffi- 
ciency as  rapidly  as  we  can  and  there  are  two 
ways  you  can  do  It.  One  is  to  conserve  more, 
to  make  better  use  of  what  we  have,  and  the 
other  Is  to  Increase  production. 

I  would  do  what  I  can  with  the  tax  laws 
and  all  the  other  laws  to  try  to  bring  those 
two  things  about;  to  encourage  production, 
and  to  find  ways  to  encourage  people,  both 
to  conserve  energy  and  to  position  them- 
selves so  we  can  share  what  we  have  more 
evenly  If  we  are  confronted  with  the  same 
type  of  boycott  that  we  had  last  year. 

Mr  LeviNX.  A  part  of  Dr.  BUssinger's  for- 
eign policy  of  which  you  have  Just  spoken 
apparently  Is  to  give  to  the  Egyptians  and 
also  to  the  Israelis  nuclear  know-how  and 
also  nuclear  fuel  for  peaceful  purposes.  Is 
this  a  wise  step?  . 

Senator  Long.  We  don't  know  enough 
about  it  yet  to  know  whether  It  is  a  good 
Idea.  When  we  know  a  lot  more  detaUs,  we 
wUl  be  in  position  to  Judge.  At  the  moment 
I  would  have  to  be  opposed  to  It,  but  when 
we  hear  more  about  It.  It  might  prove  to  be 
a  good  Idea.  It  would  have  to  depend  upon 
what  the  details  are. 

Mr  Spwak.  One  brief  question  on  health 
Insurance.  Do  you  believe  the  House  and 
Senate  can  come  to  a  meeting  of  minds  so  a 
measure  can  be  passed  either  this  year  or 
early  next  year  vrtth  the  differences  that 
exist? 

Senator  Long.  I  certainly  do.  I  made  the 
statement  that  U  the  House  will  pass  a 
health  Insurance  bill  of  any  sort,  that  that 
bill  will  not  die  In  the  Senate. 

We  will  act  on  It;  we  wlU  ask  for  a  con- 
ference. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  will 
take  the  best  that  everybody  has  to  offer 
and  we  wUl  leave  out  those  things  that  can  t 
meet  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  both 
houses. 

Mr   Spivak.  Let  me  ask  you  about  another 
form  of  taxes  which  is  coming  home  to  the 
American  public:  The  Social  Security  Pay- 
roll  Tax.    Your    reform    measure    does    give 
some  aid  to  low  Incomes,  but  has  the  pay- 
roll tax  deduction  reached  a  political  level 
where  It  Is  not  going  to  be  able  to  be  In- 
creased for  all  Americans  in  your  Judgment? 
Senator  Long.  As  more  benefits  are  voted, 
the  tax  win   necessarily  be   mcreased.  It  is 
projected  to  rise  as  more  people  retire  and 
as  the  heavier  burdens  fall  upon  that  fund. 
You  know  there  arc  actuarial  studies  that 
will  show  If  population  trends  continue  as 
they  are  at  this  moment  we  will  have  to 
raise  the  tax  anyway.  So  there  wUl  be  prob- 
lems about  the  taxes.  We  might  want  to  con- 
sider at  some  future  date  raising  money  for 
that  fimd  from  some  other  source  rather 
than  Just  the  Social  Security  Fund,  but  we 
dont  have  to  do  It  yet. 

Mr  Spivak.  At  what  point  would  you  have 
to  face  this— and  you  are  talking  about 
general   revenues,  I  presume? 

Senator  Long.  I  don't  know  when  that 
point  will  come.  I  think  any  perceptive  poli- 
tician can  tell  It  when  the  time  has  come 
and  I  don't  think  we  are  there  yet. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  have  about  three  minutes 
left,  gentleman. 

Mr  Meaes.  Senator,  you  talked  about  the 
posslbUlty  of  an  oil  price  increase.  There 
remains  In  Congress  an  effort  to  bring  about 
an  oU  price  rollback,  perhaps  83  a  barrel. 
WoiUdn't  that  do  a  lot  more  good  for  a  lot 
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more  people  than  this  tax  cu  i  that  you  have 
talked  about? 

Senator  Long.  You  can't  tnake  producers 
produce  energy  below  their  cost.  That  would 
be  confiscatory  and  the  Constitution  wont 
let  you  do  that.  Now  you  capi  roll  the  price 
back  to  some  extent  on  th«  old  oU.  If  you 
do  that.  It  la  going  to  dry  u*  a  great  deal  of 
the  funds  that  you  need  tt>  produce  more 
oU.  Now  I  think  the  Amerlckn  people  ought 
to  know  this.  If  you  averagf  In  the  natural 
gas  that  IB  being  produced! In  this  country 
and  take  the  price  that  la  being  paid  for 
it  with  the  oil  that  Is  being  produced  In  this 
country.  It  averages  out  to  Ibout  the  equiv- 
alent of  »4  a  barrel— about  $4  a  barrel— for 
oil  Now  that  compares  to  |10  a  barrel  that 
you  are  paying  for  imported  oil.  The  more 
you  discourage  this  Industrj  from  producing 
your  requirements,  the  more  foreign  oil  you 
will  have  to  buy  at  $10  and  the  less  you  are 
Kolng  to  have  avaUable  fot  you  at  a  lower 
price.  In  the  long  run  it  Is  ofcily  by  increasing 
our  capacity  to  produce  oil  coal,  shale,  gas, 
atomic  power,  and  become  as  self-sufficient 
as  we  can  In  energy,  that  f  e  are  ever  going 
to  get  that  price  down  to  Where  the  Ameri- 
can   consumer    can    be    properly    protected. 
Mr  MEAR8.  Would  you  bf  a  participant  in 
the  Senate  filibuster  against  the  repeal  of 
tax  advantages  for  domestic  oil  corporations? 
senator  Long.  I  don't  anticipate  I  will  be 
participating  In  a  filibuster.  I  would  like  to 
think  I  know  enough  about  some  of  these 
things  to  express  myseU  c*  the  subject,  Mr. 
Mears. 
Mr.  Mears.  At  some  lenfcth,  I  take  It. 
Senator   Long.   Well,   I   don't  propose   to 
speak  under  a  three  mlnv  te  rule  untU  they 
Impose  it  on  us. 

Mr  Mears.  You  are  a  a  ndldate  this  year. 
Disclosure  of  personal  flnfences  has  become 
an  issue  In  a  great  many  campaigns.  Do  you 
have  any  plans  to  dlsclbse  your  personal 
finances?  .      » 

Senator  Long.  So  far  as  I  know,  about 
everything  I  have  Is  gener  illy  known.  I  don  t 
plan  to  disclose  any  more  than  I  have.  There 
are  a  lot  of  good  people  wfco  know  everything 
there  Is  to  be  known  abo^t  my  business,  but 
as  far  as  making  a  public  aisclosure  of  every- 
thing that  I  own  at  the  pi-esent  time,  I  don  t 
think  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Mears.  A  great  del  1  of  what  you  own 
Is  In  oil.  Is  It  not? 

Senator  Long.  I  have  Inherited  quite  a 
bit  that  Is  oU  royalties,  ye  5. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  am  »rry  to  interrupt, 
gentlemen.  Our  time  Is  v  p.  Thank  you,  Sen- 
ator Long,  for  being  wltl  us  today  on  "Meet 
the  Press." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pre  iident,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Sena  »r  from  Louisiana 
on  his  appearance  on  this  program.  He 
spoke  with  great  knowledge  and  with 
great  candor  on  this  sijbject. 

The  distinguished  Senator  stated  that, 
in  his  Judgment,  if  the  bUl  were  able  to 
come  to  a  vote  with  amendments  added, 
it  would  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  the  at- 
titude of  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  Arkansas,  jMr.  Mills,  m  the 
other  body  as  to  whether  he  thought  that 
a  bill  could  pass  cuttihg  individual  taxes, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  MilIs  seemed  to  be  op- 
posed to  it.  I  iw  1.    u« 
Senator   Long's    rtply    was    that   he 
thought  it  might  rui  into  difficulty  but 
that,  if  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, in  his  judgment  the  President  would 
veto  the  bill,  and  that  he  did  not  feel 
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that  the  veto  would 
That    being    true. 


)e  overridden 
Mr.    President, 


would  seem  to  the  Se  lator  from  Alabama 
that  this  bill  is  head  ng  down  a  dead  end 


street,  not  going  anywhere  with  these 
amendments  added.  It  wiU  go  somewhere 
without  the  amendments  and  that  is  the 
way  we  have  finally  got  to  oome  to  pass 
the  bill:  the  clean  bill  that  came  out  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Comndittee  of  the 
House,  that  was  passed  In  the  House,  that 
was  reported,  I  assume  i^ith  recom- 
mendations, of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  that  is  now  pending  on  the 
Senate  floor,  without  changd. 

Mr  President,  inasmuch  as  on  a  similar 
bill  the  Senate  spent  14  calendar  days 
in  debate  in  November  and  December  of 
1969,  it  spent  10  days  in  debate  on  H.R. 
10947  in  1971,  and  it  spent  IB  days  in  de- 
bate on  H.R.  17550.  if  this  biU,  as  pre- 
dicted by  the  distinguished  ^nator  from 
Louisiana,  is  headed  for  £|  Presidential 
veto  that  we  cannot  overriije,  what  is  the 
use  of  spending  10  days  on  fche  bill,  other 
than  to  show  our  constituents  that  we 
are  in  favor  of  cutting  taxes? 

Of  course  we  are  in  f awr  of  cutting 
taxes.  Mr.  President.  I  supiiose  every  one 
is  in  favor  of  that.  But  th^re  have  to  be 
certain  conditions  added  to  it.  If  we  cut 
taxes  and  cut  income,  we  Have  got  to  cut 
outgo.  That  is  pretty  simile.  And  if  we 
cut  taxes,  we  have  got  to  cut  them  in 
such  a  fashion  that  it  will  not  hurt  the 
economy,  and  there  we  need  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. I         ^,      „ 

We  are  traveling  without  a  rudder.  Mr. 
President.  If  we  had  sonie  advice  from 
the  Finance  Committee  oij  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  we  mikht  know  bet- 
ter how  to  act  on  these  amendments, 
but  we  are  operating  wimout  a  rudder. 
They  did  not  send  out  a  package  to 
us  and  aU  we  have  is  the  |  opportunity  of 
voting  on  this  multitude  of  amendments. 
I  believe  we  would  be  better  off  if  we 
took  action  in  some  other  areas,  went 
ahead  and  passed  this  debt  limit  biU. 
sent  it  to  the  President,  g<^t  it  signed,  and 
got  it  out  of  the  way.  and  telear  the  decks. 
I  commend  the  distinguished   Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  thte  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  the  nianner  in  which 
they  have  been  clearing  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar of  needed  legislation.  I  would  hate 
to  see  the  Senate  spin  its  wheels  for  10 
days  considering  up  to  150  amendments, 
based  on  looking  at  the  other  bills  that 
have  been  before  the  Senate,  when  we 
are  heading  for  a  dead  tnd  street  in  ef- 
fect, as  stated  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  on  the 
"Meet    the   Press"    program    yesterday 

afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  Chair  wculd  remind  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agri  sement,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (M  r.  Haskell)  was 
to  be  recognized   at  t  lis  time  for   10 

minutes.  , .     . ,  . 

Mr  ALLEN.  Yes,  and  I  would  add  to 
that  request  that  upon  resumption  of  my 
remarks  after  yieldinu  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  it  wil  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  second  spe«ch  on  the  same 

^"•nie  PRESIDING  OITICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order€  d. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYI  X>.  Mr.  President, 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  If  there  Is 
to  be  a  vote  on  the  nomination  of  John 
C.  Sawhill,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion tomorrow,  it  occur  at  2  p.m.  This 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  understood  that  if  there  is  a  vote 
on  the  Sawhill  nomination  tomorrow, 
even  though  the  40  minutes  for  debate 
will  elapse  at  12:40  p.m.,  if  it  is  all  con- 
sumed, such  a  rollcall  vote,  if  ordered, 
will  not  occur  until  2  p.m. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  for 
yielding  me  these  10  minutes.  Whether 
we  get  to  the  matter  of  a  tax  cut  or  of  tax 
reform  seems  more  problematic  to  me 
than  it  did  a  few  hours  ago.  However,  if 
we  do  get  there,  as  I  certainly  hope  we 
shall,  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  that 
the  debate  will  focus  on  the  necessity  of 
an  equivalent  tax  pickup  to  offset  any  tax 
cut. 

As  to  the  economy — and.  admittedly. 
I  am  not  an  economist — from  what  I  have 
studied,  we  have  contradictory  indicators 
as  to  whether  we  are  headed  for  further 
runaway  inflation  or  whether  we  are 
headed  for  a  recession. 

That  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  taking  a  very  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted  risk  merely  to  have  a  tax 
cut  much  as  I,  too,  hope  to  see  such  a 
cut.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  on  May  2 
of  this  year,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and  I  intro- 
duced amendment  No.  1247  to  H.R.  8217 
which  at  that  time  was  scheduled  for 
floor  action.  But  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  pointed 
out  there  was  no  use  debating  tax  re- 
form twice,  so  for  that  reason  H.R.  8217 
was  held  back  until  such  time  as  the  Sen- 
ate might  dispose  of  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
now  before  us. 

Subsequently,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles)  and  I  reintroduced  in 
the  form  of  two  separate  amendments, 
Nos.  1434  and  1435.  our  original  amend- 
ment and  proposed  that  they  be  added 
to  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  The  principal 
objective  of  our  amendments  is  to  pro- 
vide tax  relief  to  most  taxpayers,  but 
to  do  so  in  concert  with  meaningful 
revenue-raising  tax  reform  measures  so 
that  the  tax  cut  would  not  cause  yet 
further  inflation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts earlier  described  the  amend- 
ment which  he  and  others  have  proposed. 
His  amendment  would  raise  revenue,  to 
be  sure,  but  from  slightly  different 
sources  than  would  mine.  It  would  also 
provide  a  tax  cut  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent fashion  than  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  I  have  proposed  for  those 
hardest  hit  by  Inflation.  I  think  probably 
all  of  us  here  would  agree  that  the  low- 
income  and  the  middle-income  people  of 
the  Nation  suffer  most  seriously  from 
inflation,  and  that  it  is  these  income 
groups  most  in  need  of  tax  relief.  For  this 
reason.  Senator  Chiles  and  I  propose  a 


mandatory  $200  tax  credit  to  replace  the 
present  $750  personal  exemption.  This 
would  reduce  the  tax  liability  of  nesu-ly 
90  percent  of  all  taxpayers. 

I  would  be  much  pleased  to  support  the 
revenue-raising  measures  described  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  earlier. 
I  would  point  out  that  the  repeal  of  ADR 
and  the  repeal  of  DISC  are  common  to 
both  our  amendments.  The  principal  dif- 
ference in  the  revenue-raising  features 
of  our  amendments  is  that  I  would  like 
to  see  a  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit.  But.  be  that  as  it  may.  I  repeat, 
I  am  delighted  to  see  that  debate  centers 
upon  the  balancing  of  revenue  raising 
measures  with  revenue  cuts. 

There  is  one  final  but  very  important 
difference  that  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  Senators  who  read  the  Record  tomor- 
row: this  difference  relates  to  the  way  I 
would  distribute  the  benefits  of  a  tax  cut. 
In  the  amendment  which  he  and  other 
Senators  have  proposed  one  might  take 
either  an  $825  exemption,  in  the  form  of 
a  deduction,  or,  instead,  a  $190  credit 
against  one's  tax.  Additionally,  of  course. 
Senator  Kennedy's  amendment  includes 
the  social  security  "work-bonus"  credit 
originally  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  would  merely 
submit  to  Senators  that  the  maintenance 
of  an  exemption  in  the  form  of  a  deduc- 
tion is  not  fully  consistent  with  our  goal 
of  tax  reform.  A  credit  is  of  equal  value 
to  everyone  who  pays  taxes.  A  deduction, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  is  the  present 
scheme  of  the  exemption  is  far  more 
valuable  to  someone,  say.  earning  $100,- 

000  than  it  is  to  someone  earning  only 
$10,000. 

For  example,  a  man  earning  $100,000 
would  certainly  elect  to  take  the  $825 
exemption  because  he  would  save  in  taxes 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $577. 
whereas  the  man  or  woman  earning 
$10,000  would  undoubtedly  elect  to  take 
the  credit,  which  would  be  worth  $190  as 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, or  $200  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and 
myself,  because  the  deduction  as  applied 
to  that  taxWacket  would  be  worth  to 
them  in  taxIS'saved  on'y  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $170. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  that  if  we 
are  going  in  the  direction  of  tax  reform 
and  tax  equity,  it  would  probably  be  best, 
in  the  area  of  exemptions,  to  treat  every- 
one equally. 

I  should  like  to  add  that,  having  re- 
viewed the  so-called  work  bonus  social 
security  tax  rebate  provisions  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Kennedy 
and  having  had  a  highly  favorable  reac- 
tion thereto,  it  is  my  intention  to  add 
these  provisions  to  my  proposal  for  a 
mandatory  $200  personal  tax  credit.  In 
this  way.  I  hope  to  minimize  the  differ- 
ences between  my  colleagues  and  me. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 

1  have  not  used  my  entire  10  minutes, 
and  for  that  reason  will  yield  back  the 
floor  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  might  say  that  I  look  with  favor 
on  his  approach  to  the  exemption  ques- 


tion, that  is,  allowing  a  definite  and 
specific  credit  rather  than  a  deduction, 
because  that  would  mean  more  to  the 
person  of  low  or  modest  or  middle  in- 
come. I  do  believe,  as  we  heard  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  discussing  his 
amendment,  there  was  an  alternative,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  which  would  result 
in  a  whole  lot  more  revenue  loss,  because 
obviously  the  taxpayer  in  the  higher 
brackets  would  opt  to  take  the  deduction 
rather  than  the  credit. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  on  the  right  trail  in  providing 
for  a  definite  credit.  I  believe  it  is  $200. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  yield,  it  would 
be  interesting  for  the  Record  at  this 
point  to  note  that  if  we  stayed  with  the 
deduction,  the  revenue  loss  would  be 
nearly  $3  billion;  and  if  we  went  the 
other  way  it  would  be  double,  $5.9  billion. 
So  this  is  a  pretty  hefty  change.  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  that  to  allow 
that  choice  and  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
would  approximately  double  the  effect  of 
the  increase  in  the  exemption  alone. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  allow  me  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Utah  to  repeat  that? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  He  stated  that  often  the 
alternative  would  double  the  $3  billion 
loss  for  which  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  provide.  If  they  had  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  it  would  be  a  $6  billion  loss. 
If  they  went  the  Senator's  route  alone,  it 
would  be  a  $3  billion  loss. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  this  were  simply  an 
i'lcrea-se  in  everybody's  exemption  to 
$825.  it  would  be  a  $3  billion  loss.  Be- 
cause the  people  are  given  a  choice — and 
as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  pointed 
out,  those  in  the  lower  brackets  would 
choose  the  tax  credit  and  the  others 
would  choose  the  exemption — by  having 
that  choice,  we  increase  the  loss  from 
$3  billion  to  $5.9  bilhon,  which  is  ap- 
r  roximately  double. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado does  not  have  the  option.  Under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  believe  the  option  is  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  30  seconds  to  make  a 
comment?  \ 

Mr.  ALLHPJ.  Provided  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  provided  the 
resumption  of  my  speech  is  not  con- 
sidered a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  merely  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  it  is  my  understanding  that  my  $200 
credit  would  result  in  a  revenue  loss  of 
$4.4  billion.  It  is  my  further  imderstand- 
ing  that  by  allowing  an  alternative  ex- 
emption which  the  high-bracket  people 
would  take,  it  would  result  in  an  addi- 
tional revenue  loss  of  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1.6  billion.  I  might 
want  to  correct  myself  on  those  figures, 
but  that  is  my  understanding. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  to  that,  under  the  circumstances 
that  the  Senator  has  indicated? 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  If  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor,  and  if  the  resumption  of  my 
speech  is  not  considered  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, which  has  the  alternative,  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  $5.9  billion.  It  is  the 
undei-standing  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  if  there  is  no  alternative,  and  we 
deal  only  with  an  increase  in  the  exemp- 
tion, the  difference  is  $3  bilUon. 

If  we  add  the  alternate  opportunity 
to  have  a  choice  between  that  and  the 
credit,  we  add  $2.9  billion  more.  These 
are  the  figures  that  have  been  given  to 
me  by  the  Joint  Tax  Committee  staff. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distlngmshed  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  a  unanimous-consent  request  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pending  busi- 
ness, with  the  understanding  he  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 


SETTLEMENT  OP  CERTAIN  DAMAGE 
CLAIMS— UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  Calendar  No.  839.  S.  2201,  a  biU 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  damage 
claims  arising  out  of  certain  actions  by 
the  United  States  in  opening  certain 
spUlways  to  avoid  flooding  populated 
areas,  is  called  up  and  made  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate,  there  be  a 
limitation  of  30  minutes  thereon,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Johnston 
and  the  Republican  leader  or  his  desig- 
nees; that  there  be  a  limitation  of  20 
minutes  on  any  amendment  thereto;  that 
there  be  a  limitaticwi  of  10  minutes  on 
any  debatable  motion  or  appeal;  and 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment <rf  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
14354)  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  authorize  the  use  of  certain 
f  imds  to  purchase  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  distribution  to  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
Uc  debt  Umit. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  impressed  with  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
having  to  do  with  the  personal  exemp- 
tion, as  to  whether  that  should  be  treated 
and  a  figure  set  for  a  credit  against  taxes 


as  provided  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  oi  as  provided, 
I  believe,  by  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
<Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  which  provided  for  a  $75 
increase,  I  beUeve,  in  the  deduction — 
that  is,  to  $825 — or  a  $190  credit  against 
taxes  at  the  option  of  the  taxpayer. 

Obviously,  the  Kenned][  amendment 
would  be  much  more  costlyi  to  the  Treas- 
ury than  would  the  amerulment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  fipm  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell).  If  we  evo:  get  to  that 
point,  I  would  certainly  qe  in  favor  of 
the  Haskell  amendment,  lecause  I  feel 
that  that  is  the  sounder  aaproach  of  the 
two.  I 

One  thing  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
with  regard  to  making  up  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  this  one  income  tax  deduction. 
Certain  amendments  are  being  offered 
by  the  distingiushed  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  those  associated  with  him 
on  these  amendments,  but  what  assur- 
ance is  there  that  these  amendments 
will  be  adopted?  I 

We  first  lose  the  $6-oddjbillion  in  rev- 
enue to  the  Treasury,  re^ilting  in  a  $6 
billion  additional  deficit,  and  then  there 
is  no  assurance  whatsoever  that  the 
loophole  amendments  will  be  adopted 
and  that  they  will  run  the  gamut  of  con- 
sideration in  the  House  as  well. 

We  would  certainly  lose  the  $6 -odd 
billion,  increase  the  defloit  that  much, 
Increase  the  inflation  that  much,  for  this 
$75  added  deduction  as  provided  in  the 
Keimedy  amendment,  or. $190  credit,  I 
beheve. 

Whatever  benefit  the  taxpayers  would 
receive  by  this  little  tax  reduction,  it 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  Inflation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  fitst  place,  there 
is  no  plan,  nothing  in  the  ofiQng,  so  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Alabanla  can  see,  for 
cutting  Federal  expenditures.  Adding 
taxes  and  closing  loopholes  is  not  the 
only  way  of  making  income  and  outgo 
come  closer  together. 

We  have  two  ways  of  doing  it:  one  is 
to  cut  Federal  expenses,  and  nobody 
talks  about  that.  The  other  Is  to  levy 
more  taxes,  or.  to  State  1  i  another  way, 
to  close  loopholes. 

But  when  we  start  leg  slating  on  the 
floor,  we  do  not  know  wnere  that  Is  go- 
ing to  end.  When  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  was  talking 
about  the  minimum  tax  being  a  soiurce 
of  loopholes,  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  yes,  that  was  legislated  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Of  course,  it  is  dangerous  to  legislate 
concerning  bilUons  of  dollars  in  tax 
plaiming  without  some  advice  from  the 
committee,  without  sonie  balance  be- 
tween the  various  proposals  so  it  will  not 
be  a  Just  case  of  cutting  taxes,  but  pro- 
viding for  filling  up  that  revenue  loss, 
because  it  is  going  to  l>e  a  whole  lot 
easier  as  those  amendments  start  nit- 
ting  the  desk  to  vote  for  tax  reductions 
than  it  is  for  tax  raises.  So  we  are  going 
to  see  the  $6  biUion  increased  exemption 
measure  passed.  | 

If  the  distingidshed  ( Senator  from 
Massachusetts  were  to  hkve  his  amend- 
ment adopted,  some  jother  Senator 
would  say.  "Gee,  I  hav  s  to  put  In  an 


amendment,  too.  I  have  to  lo  ver  the  tax 
burdens  of  the  people.  I  hare  to  make 
some  hay,  too."  So  in  would  come  an 
amendment  chopping  anoth^  $5  billion 
off  of  the  Federal  treasury  income.  That 
would  go  on  and  on,  ad  infinitum.  No  one 
would  be  interested  in  balancing  the  in- 
come against  the  outgo,  the  reduction  in 
revenue  with  the  additions  to  revenue. 
By  the  time  we  got  through  with  this 
bill,  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  Cht  ristmas  tree 
bUl. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana said  it  is  not  Christmas' and,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  a  Christmas  tree  bill. 
Well,  it  would  be  a  Fourth  of  July  bill, 
passed  In  the  form  of  a  Christmas  tree. 
That  is  what  we  would  hive  because 
there  would  be  something  in  Jt  for  every- 
body; something  in  it  for  all  of  our  con- 
stituents so  that  in  this  political  year  we 
can  all  claim  a  little  bit  of  credit  for  re- 
ducing taxes,  not  taking  into  account, 
however,  the  acceleration  of  the  rate  of 
inflation  that  would  result. 

That  is  something  on  whidh  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  could  advise  us.  They 
come  out  with  a  package  cutting  taxes, 
replacing  the  revenue  loss  here,  and  pre- 
senting a  balanced  budget.  That  is  where 
we  would  miss  the  advice  of  tihe  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  That  would  be  an  omission 
that  would  be  filled  if  we  waited  for  the 
tax  bill  itself,  which  the  Hotise  commit- 
tee is  in  the  process  of  marking  up  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  npt  be  spend- 
in  the  next  10  days,  as  now  seems  like- 
ly, discussing  this  bill,  which  is  not  go- 
ing ansrwhere  in  its  antlcU>ated  form. 
It  could  go  somewhere  in  its  present 
form. 

As  I  stated  earlier  today,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  allow  the  bill  to  go  to 
third  reading,  withdraw  the  pending 
amendment,  and  send  the:  bill  to  the 
President.  It  would  not  have  to  go  back 
to  the  House.  I  believe  we  are  heading 
for  that.  I  hope  we  will  not  spend  10 
days  spiiming  our  wheels  Itt  the  Senate 
when  there  is  legislation  that  needs  to 
be  enacted,  when  we  hear  ao  much  talk 
about  the  need  for  the  Seilate  to  clear 
the  calendar  and  clear  the  <iecks.  We  are 
told  that  important  things  are  coming 
up  in  the  Senate.  We  are  told  that  it  is 
incimibent  upon  the  Senate  to  clear  the 
decks.  If  it  is  necessary  that  we  clear 
the  decks,  we  should  not  be  spinning  our 
wheels  for  the  next  10  legislative  days. 

I  am  not  Just  drawing  10  days  out  of 
the  air  when  I  mention  that  prospect.  As 
I  pointed  out  earlier,  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  who  were  not  here,  in  the  91st 
Congress  we  spent  14  csdendar  days  on 
the  income  tax  reform  measure  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate.  There  weije  160  printed 
amendments  at  that  time.  From  the 
statements  we  have  had  on  the  fioor  I 
would  anticipate  that  we  are  likely  to 
have  an  equal  number  of  amendments  to 
this  bill.  Once  an  amendm^it  is  adopted 
another  amendment  woul(i  be  thought 
of. 


As  an  example  of  that,  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress, the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  took  10 
legislative  days.  There  wer  >  150  printed 
amendments,  the  comml  tee  amend- 
ments were  adopted  en  bio ;;  71  amend- 
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ments  were  adopted,  of  which  27  were 
floor  sunendments,  just  written  out  on 
the  floor  and  handed  in.  They  were  not 
printed  amendments;  21  amendments 
were  rejected,  of  which  17  were  floor 
amendments. 

I  am  for  tax  reform  at  the  proper 
time,  under  the  proper  circumstances, 
with  the  proper  legislative  vehicle,  but 
I  anticipate  that  an  equal  number  of 
amendments  will  be  offered  to  this  bill, 
and  that  will  have  us  locked  up  in  the 
Senate  considering  those  amendments  for 
some  10  to  14  legislative  days.  That  is 
not  a  pleasant  prospect. 

What  is  the  alternative?  Pass  this  bill. 
It  has  to  be  passed  by  the  first  of  July. 
That  is  the  first  thing.  Second,  wait  for 
a  tax  measure  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where  all  these  factors,  all 
these  considerations,  all  these  matters 
having  to  do  with  the  economy,  all  of  the 
matters  having  to  do  with  inflation,  all 
matters  having  to  do  with  the  closing 
of  loopholes,  lowering  burdens  here,  rais- 
ing them  there,  can  be  made  part  of  the 
bill.  Wait  for  a  bill  where  the  various 
factors  have  been  weighed  and  commit- 
tees can  go  to  the  respective  bodies  and 
say,  "Here  is  a  bill  that  has  had  close 
and  careful  consideration  in  our  com- 
mittee. Our  committee  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  measure.  We  vouch  for 
this  bUl.  It  is  a  bill  that  will  not  hurt 
the  economy;  It  is  a  bill  that  will  not 
fuel  the  flres  of  inflation:  it  is  a  bill  we 
are  willing  to  recommend  to  you." 

We  could  dispose  of  a  bill  of  that  sort 
before  the  Senate  in  very  short  order  be- 
cause Members  of  the  Senate,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  have  sound  views  with 
regard  to  taxation  and  the  economy, 
would  have  something  to  point  to.  It 
could  be  said,  "This  is  as  far  as  we  can 
go  according  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance ;  this  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  accord- 
ing to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee." 
We  would  have  something  to  point  to  and 
not  be  required  to  stand  here  and  talk 
against  tax  reduction,  which  we  are  all 
for. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  a  Sena- 
tor who  is  not  In  favor  of  tax  reduction 
We  are  all  for  it.  But  it  needs  to  come 
along  with  a  reduction  in  Federal  expen- 
ditures. It  needs  to  come  at  a  time  when 
it  will  not  fuel  the  flres  of  inflation.  It 
needs  to  come  accompanied  by  measures 
providing  for  additional  revenue  to  re- 
place the  loss  of  revenue. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  assume 
that  every  Senator  would  be  for  a  tax 
reduction.  They  are  trying  to  get  there 
by  going  through  the  back  door,  when 
they  ought  to  be  going  in  the  front  door. 
I  think  tax  reduction  is  such  an  impor- 
tant, such  a  necessary  step,  that  it  ought 
to  be  obtained  through  foUowing  the  duly 
and  regularly  constituted  committees 
and  the  duly  and  regularly  defined  proc- 
esses as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  17th  day  of 
June,  this  measure,  if  no  resistance  is 
made  to  amendments,  even  with  an 
agreed-to  limitation,  could  be  debated 
for  12  or  14  days;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  having  sent 
us  a  12-Une  bill.  Is  not  going  to  be  elated 


when  we  send  back  a  bill  with  dozens  of 
amendments  attached. 

Is  not  this  kind  of  reversing  the  order 
by  which  the  Constitution  says  revenue 
measures  shall  be  enacted,  when  it  says 
they  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  that  the  Senate  has 
the  right  to  add  amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  revenue 
bill.  H.R.  14832  does  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  levying  taxes  or  providing  for 
the  revenues  of  the  Government.  So  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  bill,  let  us  not  go  in 
the  back  door.  Let  us  not  add  it  as  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  which  is  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  the  Government  run- 
ning. 

So  if  we  spend  10  to  14  days  on  this  bill, 
and  it  is  sent  back  to  the  House,  they 
have  several  alternatives,  any  one  of 
wliich  would  take  time.  Among  the  al- 
ternatives they  have,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana this  morning,  this  bill  could  be  sent 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with- 
in the  House.  It  could  be  sent  to  another 
committee.  It  could  be  sent  to  confer- 
ence. But  the  House  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  all  of  these  amend- 
ments, whether  they  be  40,  50,  60,  or  100, 
and  why  force  them?  There  is  as  much 
pressure  on  the  House  as  there  is  on  the 
President — every  bit  as  much.  It  is  hold- 
mg  a  gun  on  the  House  and  saying,  'Here 
is  what  we  have  done.  Take  it  or  amend 
it.  but  let  us  get  it  enacted  before  the 
first  of  the  month." 

If  the  Senate  spends  10  days  on 
amendments,  how  can  we  expect  the 
House  to  consider  the  matter  in  less  than 
an  equal  amoimt  of  time?  That  runs  us 
well  past  the  expiration  of  the  time  au- 
thorization for  the  temporary  debt 
ceiling. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  prac- 
tical approach,  coming  here  in  the  last 
days  of  this  authorization,  setting  the 
stage  for  scores  of  amendments,  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  without  advice  or  recom- 
mendation from  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, without  advice  or  recommendation 
from  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Why  should  the  Senate  be  de- 
prived of  the  knowledge  and  expertise 
that  the  members  of  those  two  commit- 
tees have? 

The  best  brains  of  the  House  in  the 
field  of  taxation  and  revenue  are  foimd 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
greatest  abiUty  in  the  Senate  in  the  area 
of  taxation  and  revenue  is  found  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Why  can  we 
not  have  the  benefit  of  their  views  Mr 
President? 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  getting  the  full 
benefit  of  the  views  of  these  committees, 
because,  as  these  amendments  come  on 
the  floor,  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
recommendation  of  the  committee.  We 
might  have  the  personal  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  personal  views 
of  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  but  we  are  not  going  to  have 
the  views  of  the  committee  as  such,  and 
I  believe  that  is  depriving  the  Senate 
of  information  and  recommendation  that 
we  need  to  have. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  during  the 


debate  this  week  on  the  debt  ceiling  bill, 
a  number  of  Senators  will  propose  the 
adoption  of  a  five-part  tax  reform/tax 
cut  package.  This  package  is  contained 
in  amendment  No.  1443  introduced  by 
Senator  Humphrey  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  Senators  Bayh,  Cannon,  Hart. 
Kennedy,  Mondale,  Muskie,  Nelson,  and 
myself. 

Part  II  of  the  amendment  would  raise 
$815  million  in  1974  by  repealing  DISC 
provisions  which  now  allow  the  indefinite 
deferral  of  one-half  of  the  tax  on  cor- 
por;te  export  operations.  The  evidence 
now  available  to  Congress  does  not  dem- 
onstrate that  the  American  people  re- 
ceived any  commensurate  benefit  from 
.DISC  in  exchange  for  the  extravagant 
tax  breaks  it  provides  to  large  corpora- 
tions. 

Together  with  Senator  Muskie  and 
others.  I  expect  to  develop  fully  the  argu- 
ment for  repeal  of  DISC  when  amend- 
ment No.  1443  is  debated  on  the  Senate 
floor.  But  in  preparation  for  the  debate. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  two  recent 
evaluations  of  the  proposal:  an  editorM 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  April  19,  1974, 
and  an  article  in  this  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  by  Prof.  Stanley  Surrey  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  articles,  together  with 
a  fact  sheet  on  DISC,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  AprU  19.  1974] 
Slipped  DISC 

The  tax  bUl  passed  by  Congress  In  1971 
provided  by  a  tax  device  known  as  the  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  Corporation  (or 
DISC)  aimed  at  spurring  exports.  Any  Amer- 
ican company  selling  some  of  its  products 
abroad  could  set  up  a  DISC,  export  through 
it  and  defer  indefinitely  the  taxes  on  half 
of  Its  export-related  profits. 

Even  before  the  DISC  tax  gimmick  was  en- 
acted, critics  warned  that  It  would  be  ex- 
pensive and  wasteful.  But  reality  has  ex- 
ceeded expectations,  as  a  United  States 
Treasury  report  disclosed  this  week.  The 
Treasury  had  predicted  in  1971  that  the  tax 
subsidies  would  result  In  a  revenue  loss  of 
$100  million,  but  the  actual  revenue  loss  in 
1972  turned  out  to  be  $250  million. 

Losses  to  the  Treasury  for  subsequent  years 
wUl  certainly  prove  to  be  a  great  deal  more, 
as  word  of  this  tax  gimmick  has  spread 
through  the  business  community.  There  are 
more  than  twice  as  many  DISC'S  now  as  there 
were  in  1972. 

It  Is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the  DISC 
tax  gimmick  did  to  boost  exports  because  of 
the  complexities  of  separating  its  effect  from 
that  of  such  export  stimulants  as  the  devalu- 
ation of  the  United  States  dollar,  the  boom- 
ing demand  abroad  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucts and  other  goods,  the  massively  subsi- 
dized wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  greater  probabiUty  of  exports.  But  what 
can  be  said  firmly  is  that  whatever  extra 
push  to  exports  the  DISC  tax  deferrals  have 
been  providing  makes  not  sense  in  a  world  of 
flexible  exchange  rates  and  severe  inflation. 
DISC  worsens  the  Inflationary  pressures  here 
at  home  by  reducing  supplies  and  draining 
off  needed  tax  revenues. 

Congress  would  be  wise  to  repeal  DISC 
and  put  an  end  to  these  wrongheaded  export 
subsidies.  Meanwhile,  the  Administration  can 
suspend  DISC,  which  the  1971  legislation 
empowers  it  to  do. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  June  16,  19741 
DISC  Repeal  Called  Needed  Tax  Reform 

(By  Stanley  S.  Surrey) 
Repeal  of  the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corp.  export  subsidy  provisions  would  be  an 
Income  tax  reform  of  high  priority.  Repeal 
would  prevent  an  annual  revenue  loes  that 
will  be  close  to  »1  bllUon  by  1976.  It  could  be 
simply  achieved — clean-cut  elimination  of 
the  provisions  Is  all  that  is  needed.  Repeal 
would  not  affect  our  export  trade.  And  final- 
ly, repeal  would  remove  from  the  statute  a 
tax  atrocity  that  was  a  mistake  from  the 
very  start. 

DISC  was  adopted  in  1971,  at  the  Insistent 
urging  of.  the  Treasury  Department,  as  a  tax 
subsidy  Incentive  to  exporters.  That  depart- 
ment, spurred  by  statements  from  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  others  that  the  Treas- 
ury was  doing  nothing  to  Improve  our  export 
position,  had  desperately  looked  about  for 
some  subsidy  device  and  in  1970  had  come  up 
with  DISC. 

But  then  came  the  new  monetary  policy 
of  1971  and  the  first  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar, mcOcmg  any  search  for  artificial  export 
incentives  be,slde  the  point.  Yet  the  Treasury 
clung  to  Its  anachronistic  Idea  of  a  DISC  tax 
incentive  and  pushed  It  before  the  Congress 
late  m  1971.  A  reluctant  Congress  adopted 
only  half  of  the  DISC  proposal. 

As  enacted,  DISC  allowed  a  new  type  of  ex- 
port subsidiary  corporation  to  be  formed, 
half  of  whose  Income  from  export  activities 
would  be  relieved  from  current  Income  tax- 
ation: 

Most  companies  Initially  thought  of  DISC 
presumably  as  a  complex  device  requiring 
adoption  of  a  new  method  of  conducting  ex- 
port operations,  which  would  necessitate  re- 
structuring their  present  organizations  and 
procedvu'es. 

They  soon  learned  that  DISC  Is  purely  a 
paper  procedure  requiring  no  real  change  In 
port  operations.  All  that  Is  needed  Is  creation 
of  a  new  subsidiary.  This  new  corporation 
need  not  have  any  employees,  any  operating 
activities,  any  substance  whatever.  A  DISC 
requires  only  t2,S0O  of  capital  and  a  sepa- 
rate bank  account.  With  that,  a  manufacturer 
can  have  Its  accountants  start  the  paper  work 
that  immediately  reduces  Its  Income  tax  by 
eliminating  from  taxable  Income  one-half  of 
the  DISC'S  share  of  the  profits  attributable 
to  the  export  sales  of  the  manufacturer. 

Once  manufacturers  with  export  sales 
caught  on  to  the  Idea  that  DISC  was  a  tax 
reduction  gift  with  no  needed  change  In  their 
operations,  they  were  eager  to  accept  the 
DISC  bounty.  Thus,  there  were  1,000  DISCs 
by  March  1972,  some  3,439  at  the  end  of  1972 
and  more  than  5.000  by  February  1974. 

The  repeal  of  DISC  would  Involve  no  Inter- 
ruption of  or  effect  on  export  activities.  In- 
stead, the  tax-reduction  paper  work  that 
DISC  brought  about  simply  would  end.  Un- 
like some  other  tax  reform  situations,  repeal 
Is  not  In  any  way  hampered  by  claims  to 
eaultles  based  on  actions  not  quickly  reversi- 
ble. 

The  real  facts  must  be  kept  squarely  In 
mind.  DISC  was  deliberately  planned  by  the 
Treasury  as  a  paper  device — as  an  elaborate 
file  drawer — as  a  schedule  on  a  tax  return. 
But  this  paper  device  meant  a  revenue  loss 
of  $250  million  for  1972  and  an  estimated  loss 
of  $500  million  In  1973.  By  1975.  the  loss  Is 
estimated  to  be  $920  million.  We  are  thus 
talking  about  a  device  that  will  soon  be  cost- 
ing the  government  more  than  $1  billion  a 
year.  Who  receives  these  benefits?  Treasury 
data  show: 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  untaxed  DISC 
export  Income  was  earned  by  eight  firms  in 
1972. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  DISC  receipts 
go  to  parent  corporations  whose  asset  size 
places  them  In  the  top  1  per  cent  of  U.S. 
corporations. 

DISC  Is  thus  a  windfall  handed  over  to  our 


largest  corporations.  Our  largest  corporations 
are  our  largest  exporters  andfDISC  simply  re- 
duces the  current  tax  on  etport  activity.  A 
Treasury  official  was  recenthr  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  DISC  has  not  slgfc Iflcantly  helped 
to  add  new  exporters  to  the  tester  of  existing 
ones. 

There  Is  a  reason  for  moi  t  small  firms  to 
stay  clear  of  DISC.  While  a  DISC  Is  a  paper 
corporation,  the  paper  work  can  be  Immense. 
The  DISC  statut<wy  provlsl  ans  and  accom- 
panying Treasury  regulatU  ns  are  a  mon- 
strous technical  morass.  D13C  rules  are  re- 
plete with  percentage  testa  special  pricing 
rules,  special  computations  —all  a  technical 
paper  wonderland. 

For  the  big  companies,  eli  borate  attention 
to  the  paper  work  can  enlar  ;e  the  DISC  pay- 
off. The  special  pricing  rule  s  a  DISC  enjoys 
are  an  elaborate  facade,  1 5r  they  allow  a 
DISC  to  claim  as  Its  profit — 1  or  doing  nothing 
whatsoever — 50  per  cent  of  1  he  difference  be- 
tween the  costs  of  the  expot  t  product  and  Its 
final  sales  price.  In  compi  ete  disregard  of 
the  arms-length  pricing  ru  les  developed  by 
the  IBS  and  the  courts. 

In  retrospect.  It  Is  rema  kable — and  sad- 
dening— how  little  the  Trea!  ury  and  the  Con- 
gress that  relied  on  It  knew  about  his  paper 
device  it  was  fashioning.  T  le  Treasury  esti- 
mated the  first  year's  reven  le  loss  to  be  $100 
million — It  turned  out  to  be  $250  million.  The 
second  year's  loss  was  said  to  be  $170  mil- 
lion— It  Is  now  estimated  it  $500  million. 

The  Treasury  now  says  t  le  reason  for  the 
difference  Is  that  the  rate  ol  return  on  export 
sales  is  about  twice  as  grea ;  as  the  Treasury 
expected — It  Is  15  per  cen  t  as  against  the 
expected  8  per  cent,  which  s  the  average  for 
domestic  sales.  This  one  f ac  alone  shows  how 
little  analysis  was  really  m  ide  of  the  situa- 
tion— and  It  also  raises  th«  question  of  why 
the  most  profitable  part  of  a  manufacturing 
and  selling  operation  must  be  subsidized. 

Congress  was  also  told  tli  at  the  tax  on  the 
DISC  untaxed  Income  wc  uld  only  be  de- 
ferred, so  that  some  day  :  t  would  be  paid. 
But  Congress  was  not  told  that  the  deferral 
could  be  lengthy  and  that  the  present  value 
of  such  deferral  often  wou]  d  be  worth  about 
as  much  as  current  exemj  tion. 

DISC  Is  thus  built  on  pi  per  and  myths. 
There  Is  the  myth  that  a  DISC  Is  an  ag- 
gressively exporting   organ  Izatlon,   when   In 
reality  it  Is  only  a  paper  company. 

There  Is  the  myth  that  ^he  tax  benefit  of 
DISC  is  "only  deferral"  so  that  not  much  Is 
Involved,  when  In  reality  bhe  deferral  Is  so 
long  delayed  It  can  become  the  equivalent  of 
exemption. 

There  is  the  myth  tha  DISC-benefitted 
Income  mtist  be  Invested  n  "export-related 
assets,"  when  In  reality  tb  sit  is  but  a  draft- 
ing term  that  can  cover  iny  assets  of  the 
parent. 

There  Is  the  myth  that  1  le  DISC  benefited 
Income  cannot  be  used  I  y  the  parent  for 
manufacturing  activities  abroad,  when  in 
reality  a  properly  guided  ps  rent  can  use  those 
funds  to  build  a  plant  ab  oad. 

The  xjltlmate  question  remains  to  be 
asked — of  what  benefit  la  the  DISC  provi- 
sion to  the  United  States?  \  fe  know  about  the 
windfall  to  exporters — mor  s  than  three  times 
as  large  as  the  Treasury  t  stlmated — and  we 
know  that  the  only  operat!  onal  price  paid  by 
exporters  for  this  windfall  is  that  of  paying 
accountants  and  lawyers  t  >  handle  the  work 
that  keeps  this  Intricate  paper-consuming 
machine  properly  nourlsh(  d.  But  do  we  as  a 
nation  gain  anything? 

The  answer  is  no.  The  1  reasury  in  its  first 
report  on  DISC  could  com  i  up  with  no  solid 
evidence  that  our  exporl  position  had  at 
all  been  improved  becaua  b  of  the  presence 
of  DISC.  Our  exports  have  ndeed  increased — 
from  $48.8  billion  in  1972  to  $70.3  bUlion  in 
1973.  But  behind  this  lucre  ise  are  such  major 
developments  as  two  deval  latlons  of  the  dol- 
lar, a  new  monetary  systei  n,  a  worldwide  In- 
flation and  a  worldwide  f  tod  shortage  lead- 
ing to  a  huge  increase  In  a|  rictUtural  exports. 
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Exporters  who  benefit  from  the  policy 
changes  should  not  also  be  banded  a  tax 
reduction  windfaU  through  DISC — a  wind- 
fall that  Increases  automatically  as  export- 
ers reap  the  benefits  of  these  and  other  policy 
changes. 

So  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  set 
the  match  to  this  huge  paper  [monument  of 
DISC  and  to  end  the  wasteful  revenue  loss — a 
loss  that  it  never  anticipated  w(>uld  reach  the 
$1  billion  figure  that  is  noW  projected.  A 
quick  repeal  of  DISC  is  the  only  sensible  re- 
sponse to  this  absurd  tax  situation. 

Fact  Sheet  on  Repeal  of  DISC  Benefits 
(Part  II  of  Amdt.  1443  to  H.K.  14832,  Debt 
CeUlng  Bill)    I 

Part  n  of  Amendment  No.  1443  would  re- 
peal DISC,  and  recover  $815  pillion  In  lost 
revenue  In  calendar  year  1974  Under  DISC, 
specially  organized  export  corporations  can 
defer  Indefinitely  the  tax  on  oae-half  of  their 
Income.  Recent  reports  indlcatie  that  most  of 
this  lost  revenue  constitutes  lax  breaks  for 
large,  profitable  exporting  corporations — and 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  DISC  provi- 
sions are  serving  their  intenaed  purpose  of 
stimulating  extra  exports.        i 

HOW  DISC  PROVISIONS  IVOBK 

Under  existing  law,  a  corporation  may  elect 
to  be  a  DISC  (a  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation)  if  at  least  95%  of  Its  gross  re- 
ceipts, and  at  least  95%  of  itel  assets,  are  ex- 
port-related. DISCS  are  completely  free  from 
normal  income  taxes.  Shareholders,  however, 
are  taxable  on  one-half  of  the  DISCs  income 
each  year,  or  the  amount  disti  Ibuted  as  divi- 
dends, whichever  is  greater,  '"hus,  DISCs  in 
effect  allow  Indefinite  tax  de  ferral  on  one- 
half  of  export  income. 

In  practice,  DISCs  are  most  often  paper 
corporations  established  by  other  large  cor- 
porations merely  for  the  purp  >se  of  receiving 
tax  benefits  for  exports.  A  DISC  need  not 
satisfy  normal  requlrementf  of  corporate 
capitalization,  but  need  have  only  $2500  in 
assets.  In  1972,  22%  of  the  Inc  jme  received  by 
all  DISCS  was  earned  by  elgtit  DI6Cs  with 
gross  receipts  over  $100  millioi  i,  and^ver  80% 
of  the  2,249  DISCs  were  owned  by  corpora- 
tions with  assets  of  over  $100  million.  These 
large  corporations  can  channiil  their  exports, 
on  either  a  sale  or  commissior  basis,  through 
DISCS  they  have  created,  anil  thus  received 
substantial  tax  benefits. 

revenue  gain  from  termin  ltion  of  disc 

BENEriTS 

The  estimated  revenue  loss  from  DISC  was 
$250  million  in  1972,  $500  iklUlon  in  1973, 
and  will  reach  $740  million  iii  1974  and  $920 
million  In  1975.  The  revenu(  loss  has  been 
much  higher  than  Congress  e:  [pected  when  it 
enacted  DISC  In  1971 — at  tl  lat  time,  DISC 
was  predicted  to  cost  only  iilOO  million  in 
1972  and  $170  million  In  197;  . 

Terminating  DISC  benef  ts  under  our 
amendment  would  gain  an  estimated  $851 
million  In  1974 — $740  millioiL  from  revenue 
which  would  otherwise  be  lest  in  1974,  and 
$75  million  from  the  estima  ed  tax  revenue 
which  would  be  payable  In  II  i74  on  DISC  in- 
come deferred  in  prior  years 

DISC    provisions    have    had    NI  I    DEMONSTRABLE 
EFFECT    ON    INCREASING    OXTB.    EXPORT   TRADE 

The  U.S.  in  1973  enjoyed  a  $700  million 
trade  surplus,  with  an  imj  recedented  $70 
billion  In  exports.  The  trade  s  urplus  has  con- 
curred in  1974.  But  when  tie  DISC  provi- 
sions were  originally  enacted  In  1971,  the  na- 
tion was  facing  a  serious  1  alance  of  pay- 
ments deficit,  includliig  for  1  he  first  time  in 
recent  years  a  deficit  In  trade  of  goods  ar.d 
services.  According  to  the  Ini  ernatlonal  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  PresU  ent,  the  turn- 
around in  the  U.S.  trade  bal)  .nee  was  caused 
primarily  by  Increased  wor!  1-wlde  demand 
for  our  agricultural  and  mi  nufactured  ex- 
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ports,  and  the  15%  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar since  1971.  During  1971  and  the  first 
half  of  1972  our  demand  for  foreign  prod- 
ucts was  strong,  and  economic  slowdowns 
abroad  reduced  demand  for  our  exports, 
producing  a  negative  trade  balance.  Since 
then,  however,  export  demand  has  Increased, 
the  prices  of  our  exports  have  become  more 
competitive,  and  higher  relative  prices 
abroad  have  reduced  our  demand  for  im- 
ports. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  part  of  this 
trade  turn-around  is  due  to  the  tax  bene- 
fits provided  under  DISC.  In  fact,  the  OAO 
has  reported  that  DISC  "is  not  considered 
to  have  bad  much  influence  toward  increas- 
ing VS.  exports  to  date.  Neither  has  it  re- 
sulted in  exports  lowering  their  prices  to 
meet  competition."  And  a  recent  Treasury 
Department  report  gives  no  solid  evidence 
that  the  tax  subsidy  under  DISC  is  having 
an  effect  on  our  exports  or  balance  of  trade. 
Although  the  Treasury  analysis,  which  cov- 
ers data  from  calendar  year  1972,  shows  that 
selected  firms  utilizing  DISCs  increased 
their  exports  14.1%,  slightly  more  than  the 
total  U.S.  export  growth  by  12.4%  in  that 
year,  the  Treastiry  makes  no  claim  that  these 
figures  are  statistically  significant  and  ad- 
mits that  their  concltision  is  "highly  tenta- 
tive." 

The  Treasury  Report  did  show,  however, 
that  exporters  using  DISCs  have  about  twice 
the  normal  industry  profit  rate:  15%  com- 
pared with  the  normal  8<;r  rate  of  return  for 
those  industries  in  which  DISCs  predomi- 
nate, 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Our  amendment  would  make  DISC  bene- 
fits unavailable  for  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1973.  Since  DISCs 
are  largely  an  accounting  device,  utilized  by 
corporations  at  the  end  of  their  taxable 
years  when  export  receipts,  assets,  and  in- 
come are  accounted  for,  terminating  the 
DISC  provisions  as  of  this  tax  year  would 
work  no  unfairness.  Taxes  on  income  previ- 
ously deferred  would  be  payable  in  equal  as- 
sessments  over  ten  years. 

IMPROVING    OUR    TAX    SYSTEM 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  re- 
ported out  a  bill,  H.R.  14832,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
should  have  the  •opportunity  to  consider 
the  issue  of  tax  reform. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  enact  measures 
which  relieve  the  tax  burden  on  individ- 
ual taxpayers  and  their  families  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  that  all  sectors  of 
our  economy  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

1  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
measures  I  believe  should  go  into  a  tax 
reform  package. 

1.    TAX    CUT    AMENDMENT 

It  is  time  to  relieve  some  of  the  tax 
burdens  which  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country  bear.  I  strongly 
support  the  proposal  to  raise  the  person- 
al exemption  for  individuals  in  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  from  its  current  level 
of  $1,750  to  a  new  level  of  $825.  This  pro- 
posal would  also  allow  the  taxpayer  of 
taking  a  $190  credit  in  lieu  of  the  exemp- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  two- 
fold. First  it  wUl  help  offset  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  caused  by  inflatirai. 
And  second  it  will  provide  a  $5.9  billion 
fiscal  stimulus  to  help  pull  the  economy 
out  of  its  sluggish  period. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer 
has  been  seriously  eroded  by  the  high 
rate  of  inflation— 10.8  percent  in  the  first 
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quarter  of  1974.  A  tax  cut  will  help  re- 
store some  of  this  purchasing  power.  In 
addition  the  use  of  a  fiscal  stimulus  is 
the  most  widely  accepted  means  of  deal- 
ing with  economic  downturns  and  I  am 
hopeful  that,  like  the  tax  cut  of  the  early 
1960's,  this  cut  will  help  us  turn  the 
corner  on  our  economic  problems. 

2.     TUITION    TAX    CREDIT 

The  galloping  rate  of  inflation  affects 
every  segment  of  our  economy.  College, 
vocational,  technical,  business  and 
graduate  school  costs  are  going  up  rap- 
idly— 5  percent  in  the  last  year  alone. 
My  tuition  tax  credit  proposal — which 
has  passed  the  Senate  on  three  previous 
occasions  but  has  never  been  considered 
by  the  House — would  help  most  American 
families  meet  the  cost  of  education  by 
providing  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $325  for 
a  portion  of  the  costs  of  post-high  school 
education. 

Such  an  amendment  will  allow  thou- 
sands of  American  families  and  students 
to  meet  rising  education  costs. 

3.  REPEAL   OF   OIL  DEPLETION   ALLOWANCE 

Senator  Magnuson  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  repeal  the  costly  and 
wasteful  oil  depletion  allowance  effec- 
tive January  1,  1974.  We  have  watched 
oil  prices  skyrocket  in  the  last  year.  At 
the  same  time  oil  company  profits  have 
soared— as  high  as  817  percent  in  the 
case  of  one  company.  Others  show  more 
"modest"  profits  ranging  upwards  from 
75  percent  over  the  previous  time  period 
of  last  year. 

The  depletion  allowance  serves  no  use- 
ful purpose.  First,  repeal  will  not  affect 
exploratory  activity.  Profit  levels  with- 
out depletion  are  high  enough  to  attract 
the  capital  necessary  to  fully  utilize 
available  exploration  resources. 

In  fact,  profit  levels  without  depletion 
wiU  still  leave  $7  billion  as  after-tax 
profits  in  1974.  This  is  an  increase  of  $3 
billion  over  1973  profits  with  the  deple- 
tion allowance. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  costs  the 
taxpayers  almost  $2  billion  a  year  and, 
rather  than  encouraging  exploration,  ac- 
tually discourages  it  since  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  subsidy  goes  only  to  exist- 
ing oil-producing  wells.  Furthermore,  the 
oil  tax  bonanza  discourages  investment 
in  alternative  energy  technologies  since 
the  oil  subsidy  is  a  more  lucrative  lure. 

4.  BTHKNGTHENING   THE   MINIMUM   TAX 

In  1969  Congress  enacted  a  provision 
to  assure  that  no  one  can  completely 
evade  all  tax  liability  by  use  of  deduc- 
tions. Each  year  there  are  taxpayers  who 
have  substantial  income  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  their  regular  tax  base  because 
of  income  exclusions  thought  to  be  jus- 
tified for  social  or  economic  reasons. 
While  Congress  continued  to  recognize 
a  need  for  these  exclusions,  we  also  rec- 
ognized a  basic  inequity  in  permitting  a 
relatively  few  wealthy  taxpayers  to  es- 
cape liability  by  investing  their  resoiu-ces 
solely  in  tax-free  income-producing  as- 
sets. 

But  the  means  chosen  to  close  that 
loophole  had  its  problems  and,  instead 
of  resulting  in  a  minimum  statutory  tax 
rate  of  10  iiercent,  the  effective  rate 
turned  out  to  be  only  4  percent. 

The  amendment  I  support  modifies  the 


two  deductions  primarily  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  minimum  tax  concept; 
first  the  automatic  $30,000  exclusion  and 
second,  the  deduction  for  all  other  in- 
come tax  paid. 

Our  amendment  would  reduce  the 
$30,000  exclusion  to  $10,000.  This  would 
subject  substantial  amounts  of  income 
to  the  minimum  tax  which  are  now  tax- 
free  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  any 
deleterious  impact  on  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers  with  modest  tax  pref- 
erence income  such  as  capital  gain  in 
the  sale  of  their  home.  We  would  also 
eliminate  the  allowance  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  other  taxes  paid.  To  allow  tax- 
payers with  large  amounts  of  preference 
income  a  credit  for  the  relatively  low 
tax  that  he  does  pay  on  nonpreference 
income  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the 
minimum  tax. 

S.    REPEAL    OF    DOMESTIC    INTERNATIONAL    SALES 
CORPORATION 

In  1971  Congress  enacted  the  Domes- 
tic International  Sales  Corporation — 
DISC — tax  provision  to  encourage  ex- 
ports and  help  correct  our  trade  balance. 
Over  the  past  3  years  it  is  clear  that 
the  DISC  provision  has  not  worked  well. 

The  provision,  which  allows  corpora- 
tions to  defer  a  portion  of  their  income 
derived  from  exports  simply  by  setting 
up  a  paper  DISC  corporation,  has  done 
little  in  encouraging  exports. 

DISC  is  used  almost  entirely  by  the 
very  largest  corporations  as  a  tax  avoid- 
ance device.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
DISC  receipts  go  to  parent  corporations 
whose  asset  size  places  them  in  the  top 
1  percent  of  U.S.  corporations. 

DISC'S  cost  to  the  Treasury  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $100  million  in  its  first  year. 
In  reality  it  cost  2»/2  times  as  much— 
$250  million.  The  second  year's  loss  was 
said  to  be  $170  million.  It  is  now, esti- 
mated at  $500  million. 

Our  exports  have  risen  recently  but 
behind  the  increases  are  such  develop- 
ments as  two  devaluations  of  the  dollar, 
a  new  monetary  system,  a  worldwide  in- 
flation and  a  worldwide  food  shortage 
leading  to  a  large  increase  in  agricultural 
exports.  DISC  has  not  been  the  cause.  It 
is  time  to  repeal  the  DISC  provision  and 
save  the  taxpayer  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor 
and  that  it  not  be  coimted  as  a  second 
speech  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  with  that  luider- 
standing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  ur.animous  consent  that  Mr.  Buck- 
tEY  be  permitted  to  include  a  statement 
in  the  Record  just  prior  Jp  the  passage 
of  S.  2201  at  such  time  as  that  bill  is 
called  up  and  passed  by  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BROCK  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Brock 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes  on  Wednes- 
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day,  after  the  order  for  the  recognition 

of  Mr.  Proxmire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  14832)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
he  debt  limit. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  10  min- 
utes, without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  provided  that 
I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
provided  that  my  resumption  of  my  re- 
marks shall  not  be  considered  as  a  sec- 
ond speech,  but  first,  before  doing  so, 
may  I  ask  if  the  imanimous  consent  was 
given? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  yet. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  motion,  if  I  may. 

I  move  that  the  bill  and  the  pending 
amendment  be  postponed  until  the  next 
legislative  day. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  a  unanimous-consent  in 
addition  to  the  request  I  made  previously, 
without  his  losing  his  right  to  the  floor 
and  without  its  being  counted  as  a  sec- 
ond speech  against  him? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  George 
Pritts,  of  my  staff,  be  given  floor  priv- 
ileges during  the  discussion  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  and  diulng  the  voting 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SEVEN    STEPS    TO    ECONOMIC    DISASTER 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
AlabEima  for  the  forthright  way  in  which 
he  has  presented  the  problems  that 
would  accrue  if  we  permitted  amend- 
ments to  this  debt  limitation  legislation. 

During  the  discussion  of  H.R.  14832, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limitation,  I  under- 
stand a  number  of  so-called  tax  reform 
amendments  have  been  printed.  After 
hearing  them  mentioned,  I  will  say  they 
are  seven  steps  to  economic  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  the  finance  committee 
recently  held  hearings  on  various  tax  in- 
crease proposals.  On  March  19  and  20 
of  this  year  the  committee  conducted 
hearings  on  various  tax  decrease  pro- 
posals. 

Without  further  explanation  it  ap- 
pears that  the  finance  committee  is  mov- 
ing simultaneously  in  opposite  direc- 
tions— both  of  them  wrong — to  devise  a 
tax  policy  to  cope  with  our  inflation- 
ridden  economy.  To  move  toward  a  tax 
cut  would  only  serve  to  intensify  the  in- 
flation problem  and  to  move  toward  a 


tax  increase  by  furthi  r  taxing  business 
income  would  hurt  pro  luctivlty,  increase 
imemployment,  and  a  ;nd  this  country 
into  a  deeper  econonic  decline.  The 
combination  of  the  tv  o  would  result  in 
economic  disaster  for  this  country.  Yet, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  precisely  what  is 
being  proposed  by  t  lose  Members  of 
Congress  who  view  th ;  tax  structure  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  redist  ibution  of  wealth. 

This  being  our  election  year,  we  have 
heard  the  predictable  i  ;ries  for  a  tax  cut. 
When  the  economists  c  f  this  Nation  were 
informed  of  the  proposed  political  solu- 
tion to  our  pressing  ©icnomic  problems, 
the  majority  predictal  ly  responded  that 
it  was  the  wrong  so  ution  for  an  in- 
flationary economy ;  tl  lat  a  fiscal  stimu- 
lus would  only  serve  t )  intensify  the  in- 
flation problem. 

They  further  inf om  ed  us  that  even  if 
tax  reduction  were  ap!  )ropriate,  it  would 
come  too  late  and  ha'  e  little  effect  this 
year.  But  it  would  hav ;  a  substantial  in- 
flationary impact  duiing  the  economic 
recovery  in  1975. 

Mr.  President,  we  ire  all  hoping  for 
and  looking  forward  t »  the  possibility  of 
this  economic  recovers  in  1975,  and  there 
are  great  predictions  ii  i  that  regard.  This 
would  offset  the  possib  lity  of  that  taking 
place. 

Mr.  President,  this  ii  if ormed  and  high- 
ly qualified  advice  die  not  deter  the  al- 
leged reformers.  They  merely  shifted  to 
a  position  which  woujd  compound  their 
initial  error.  This  com  )ined  action  would 
increase  the  rate  of  in  lation  and  set  the 
stage  for  further  econc  mic  slowdown,  the 
worst  of  all  possible  economic  alterna- 
tives. 

The  results  of  the  1 LS.  economic  per- 
formance for  the  first  quarter  of  1974 
show  that  there  was  u  drop  in  real  na- 
tional product  at  a  ^3  percent  annual 
rate;  and  unemploynlent  was  about  5 
percent.  I 

This  would  indicate,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  not  in  an  income  recession 
characterized  by  lacq  of  aggregate  de- 
mand and  remedied  l|y  a  tax  cut  or  in- 
crease in  Federal  expenditures.  In  fact, 
it  is  just  the  opposite,  This  solution  was 
designed  to  apply  in  i  in  economy  of  ex- 
cess capacity  and  lac  :  of  demand. 

We  are  faced  today  with  a  worldwide 
shortage  of  supply  in  many  commodities 
resulting  in  historic  aigh  prices  around 
the  world.  The  growth  of  per  capita  in- 
come is  causing  furtller  demand  which 
cannot  be  met.  Until  productivity  and 
technology  adjust  for  ttie  shortages,  there 
will  not  be  an  increase  in  real  income. 

Mr.  President,  the  ill-conceived  pro- 
posals to  offset  revenue  loss  through  a 
tax  cut  for  individua  s  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  phaseout  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit  for  all  pre  perty  costing  more 
than  $100,000; 

Elimination  of  the  more  rapid  depre- 
ciation permitted  imdpr  the  asset  depre- 
ciation range — ADR^-tsystem; 

A  limitation  on  thes  use  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit;  i 

An  elimination  of  tne  DISC  program; 

A  repeal  of  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ances for  oil  and  gaf  production; 
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Greatly  increase  the  burden  of  the 
minimum  income  tax. 

Mr.  President,  these  sii  proposals  com- 
bined with  a  tax  cut  for  ir  dividuals  would 
constitute  seven  steps  t<i  economic  dis- 
aster, as  I  said  earlier,  (ur  people  must 
have  products  and  they  nust  have  jobs. 
It  is  business  and  industry  that  must 
provide  the  productive  machinery  and 
the  employment,  unless  t  tiere  is  some  in- 
centive, our  system  simply  will  not  re- 
spond. Unemployment  will  increase  and 
shortages  will  increase  ind,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  seen  the  results  of  some 
of  these  incentives,  and  certainly  they 
have  shown  by  what  ha;  happened,  the 
benefits  that  have  acciued.  When  we 
start  comparing  the  incmtives,  we  give 
our  industry  in  order  to  try  to  be  com- 
petitive around  the  woild,  we  are  still 
far  below  what  other  cou  ;nries  are  doing. 

The  tax  laws  now  imler  attack  were 
not  drawn  in  ignorance  i  lor  to  serve  any 
special  interest  groups  yithin  our  coun- 
try. 

These  laws  were  concaved  to  provide 
the  incentives  and  the  n  leans  for  Amer- 
ican business  and  indust  ry  to  attract  in- 
vestment necessary  to  iieet  the  risings 
needs  for  better  products  and  better  jobs. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  was  to  be  more 
competitive  with  the  o;her  nations  of 
the  world.  Certainly  that  has  been  shown 
by  the  tremendous  amomt  of  importa- 
tion of  products  that  hsve  been  coming 
into  this  country,  and  oiir  lack  of  being 
able  to  compete  in  foreign  markets,  not 
having  increased  exportsj,  We  were  on  our 
way  to  correcting  that  ';o  a  certain  ex- 
tent. But  we  still  need  these  incentives 
if  We  are  going  to  do  so.   I 

Businesses  and  corpomtions  are  made 
up  of  people,  and  they  ejcist  to  serve  peo- 
ple, and  that  is  something  that  Senators 
who  are  offering  these  amendments  seem 
to  have  forgotten.  Theyihave  not  taken 
into  consideration,  the  relationship  of  in- 
vestment to  jobs.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the   six   tax   increase  proposals   briefly. 

The  7-percent  invest|nent  credit  has 
spurred  capital  investment  over  the  last 
decade  despite  its  on-kgain,  off-again 
history.  The  credit  should  remain  a  sta- 
ble and  predictable  provision  of  the  code 
to  provide  a  sound  indncement  to  pro- 
ductive investment. 

An  example  of  how  J  the  investment 
credit  can  affect  productivity  in  the 
United  States  can  be  sepn  from  the  ap- 
parent impact  of  the  previous  credit  on 
new  orders  for  domestically  produced 
machine  tools.  These  orders  are  viewed 
as  an  important  indicatior  of  the  future 
capital  spending  plans  ctf  business.  After 
a  slight  decline  in  machine  tool  orders  in 
1964,  new  orders  increa>ed  strongly  un- 
til October  of  1966,  whe^  the  old  7  per- 
cent investment  credit 
suspended. 

During  the  period  of  the  suspension, 
orders  dropped  more  tian  25  percent 
When  the  investment  credit  was  re- 
stored in  1967,  orders  qegan  increasing, 
reaching  a  peak  in  Aprtl  of  1969,  when 
the  credit  was  terminated  again.  After 
the  termination,  new  or<  lers  for  machine 
tools  decreased  marked  ly.  We  had  not 


was  temporarily 
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learned  our  lesson.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1971,  orders  were  over  70  percent  less 
than  their  all-time  high  in  1969.  The  in- 
vestment credit  was  reinstated  in  August 
of  1971,  and  total  orders  rose  67  percent, 
from  $747.3  million  in  1971  to  $1.25  bil- 
lion in  1972. 

If  we  are  to  be  effective  In  our  fight 
against  inflation,  we  must  attempt  to 
increase  productivity.  Any  move  to  dis- 
courage investment  in  new  plants  and 
equipment  will  discourage  productivity 
and  contribute  to  the  inflationary  spiral 
by  discouraging  increases  in  supplies  of 
scarce  commodities.  Increasing  supplies 
and  reducing  demands  is  the  proper  way 
to  fight  inflation.  Increasing  productivity 
is  the  effective  weapon  against  this  worst 
tax  of  them  all — inflation.  At  a  time 
when  the  coimtry  is  faced  with  a  huge 
inflation  we  must  not  discourage  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  class  life  system— ADR — has 
helped  to  overcome  the  repressive  na- 
ture of  our  basic  depreciation  policy.  By 
allowing  accelerated  capital  cost  re- 
covery, this  system  partially  offsets  the 
anticapital  bias  of  the  code.  Until  a  more 
basic  reform  is  adopted,  the  class  life 
system  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  President,  any  soimd  program  de- 
signed to  fight  inflation,  provide  higher 
wages,  and  encoiu-age  economic  growth 
must  contain  as  a  key  element  an  in- 
crease in  productivity.  This  requires  that 
an  adequate  capital  recovery  system  be 
permanently  worked  into  our  tax  struc- 
ture. By  using  more  modem  and  efficient 
production  facilities,  more  goods  can  be 
produced  at  a  lower  cost  per  unit.  By 
encouraging  American  industry  to  invest 
in  the  most  modem  machinery  and 
equipment  available,  an  effort  can  be 
made  to  reduce  inflation. 

American  business  has  been  paying 
taxes  on  its  capital.  In  order  to  lessen 
the  effects  of  inflation  on  replacement 
costs,  a  shorter  period  for  computing  de- 
preciation should  be  permitted.  But  we 
are  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Because  of  inflation,  American  busi- 
ness has.  In  effect,  imderdepreciated  its 
assets.  This  underdepreciation  has  led  to 
an  overstatement  of  profits  and  an  over- 
payment of  taxes  based  on  those  profits. 
Typically,  a  piece  of  equipment  Is  depre- 
ciated at  its  cost  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  When  replacement  is  necessary,  the 
cost  of  replacement  has  greatly  Increased 
due  to  Infiation.  This  increased  cost  of 
replacement  must  be  paid  for  primsully 
from  earnings. 

The  foreign  tax  credit  is  a  neutral, 
nondiscriminatory  mechanism  for  pre- 
venting double  taxation  of  foreign  source 
income.  The  proposed  fragmentation  of 
income  types  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
credit  would  be  luisound  tax  policy. 

The  credit  does  not  cause  the  allegedly 
Inequitable  situations  wliich  fragmenta- 
tion seeks  to  change,  therefore  integrity 
of  the  credit  should  not  be  compromised 
In  dealing  with  those  situations. 

Under  present  law,  U.S.  companies 
operating  abroad  receive  a  credit  for 
foreign  taxes  paid,  but  only  up  to  the 
amount  of  U.S.  tax  that  would  otherwise 
be  due  on  this  Income.  If  the  foreign  tax 
Is  higher  than  the  U.S.  rate  of  48  percent 


for  corporations,  then  the  United  States 
does  not  collect  any  Income  tax  because 
that  corporation  has  alretidy  paid  taxes 
of  48  percent  on  its  income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
some  additional  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  ad- 
ditional minutes,  without  relinquishing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  If  the  foreign  tax  rate  exceeds 
the  U.S.  tax  rate,  the  excess  foreign  taxes 
paid  cannot  be  used  to  offset  any  taxes  on 
domestic  income  that  are  owed  to  the 
United  States  and  the  excess  is  borne  by 
the  corporate  taxpayer.  The  unused  for- 
eign taxes  are  an  additional  cost  of  doing 
business  abroad. 

The  DISC  provisions  were  enacted  just 
over  2  years  ago.  They  have  had  a  favor- 
able impact  on  our  export  trade  since 
that  time.  They  have  not  yet  operated  for 
a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time  to  justi- 
fy any  conclusion  as  to  their  net  long- 
term  effect. 

A  DISC  is  a  special  type  of  U.S.  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  business  of  ex- 
port sales.  It  is  not  subject  to  income 
taxes,  although  its  shareholders  are 
treated  as  receiving  50  percent  of  the 
DISC'S  income.  The  other  half  may  be  re- 
tained by  the  DISC  and  reinvested  In 
its  export  business,  generaUy  without  li- 
ability for  Federal  Income  tax. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  hold  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  rather  than,  as  many  state,  ex- 
porting jobs  to  foreign  countries. 

Besides  promoting  domestic  employ- 
ment and  helping  to  improve  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position. 

The  DISC  Is  Intended  to  overcome  two 
major  disadvantages  that  faced  U.S 
domiciled  exporters.  First,  they  were 
not  receiving  the  tax  deferral  benefits 
available  to  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U  S 
corporations.  Second,  domestic  exporters 
were  often  competing  against  exporters 
based  In  foreign  countries,  who  were 
given  more  liberal  tax  benefits  by  their 
governments.  These  disadvantages  would 
exist  today,  were  it  not  for  the  DISC 
provisions.  _.- 

Percentage  depletion  Is  a  vital  capital 
recovery  mechanism  for  all  minerals 
including  oil  and  gas.  At  this  time  of 
energy  and  raw  material  scarcities,  per- 
centage depletion  should  not  be  weak- 
ened or  repealed. 

It  Is  exceedingly  Important  that  the 
tax  policy  of  the  Nation  not  discourage 
investment  needed  for  the  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  of  Its  productive 
faclhties.  The  tax  pohcy  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  energy  companies 
could  determine  the  outcome  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  If  taxes  are  Increased,  the 
source  of  capital  can  certainly  be  ex- 
pected to  diminish,  or  the  wUllngness  to 
Invest  in  the  search  for  new  reserves  will 
be  impaired. 

Tax  laws  must  recognize  that  rising 
energy  demands  in  this  Nation  require 
the  constant  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  healthy  energy  industry. 

As  exploration  and  development  of  en- 
ergy resources  grow  more  difficult,  more 


costly,  and  financially  more  hazanlous. 
venture  capital  will  continue  to  be  at- 
tracted to  this  field  only  If  the  reward 
for  success  is  commensurate  with  the 
risks  involved.  Therefore,  to  meet  iJi- 
tional  needs  smd  to  assure  replacement 
of  exhausted  mineral  assets,  the  tax 
laws  should  provide  that  all  nonrenew- 
able natural  resource  industries  be 
granted  adequate  depletion  allowances. 
The  existing  minimum  tax  provisions 
include  several  corporate  "preference" 
items  which  are  inappropriate  to  a  mini- 
mum tax  concept.  If  they  remain  therein, 
the  deduction  for  regular  tax  liability 
must  be  maintained.  Without  this  deduc- 
tion, there  would  be  simply  an  additional 
Dax  on  preference  items,  not  a  minimum 
tax. 

Proponents  advocate  the  minimum 
tax  because  certain  persons  In  higher 
income  brackets  selectively  carry  on  per- 
sonal and  business  activities  for  which 
the  tax  laws  provide  deductions,  exclu- 
sions and  exemptions  available  to  all 
taxpayers.  Those  provisions  were  placed 
In  the  tax  laws  by  Congress  because  they 
were  considered  to  be  needed  for  reasons 
of  fairness,  because  they  were  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Nation,  or  because  there 
was  a  constitutional  question  involved. 
If  Congress  determines  certain  of  those 
provisions  to  be  improper,  they  should  be 
modified.  But,  a  penalty  tax  should  not 
be  imposed  on  those  vl:o  are  properly 
conforming  with  the  provisions  of  those 
laws. 

These  amendments  c:,uld  completely 
undermine  the  deductions  granted  and 
destroy  llieir  effectiveness  without  any 
real  consideration  of  their  merits. 

Mr.  President,  these  so-called  tax  re- 
form proposals  would  have  a  direct  ad- 
verse effect  on  capital  formation  and  in- 
vestment which  in  turn  affects  the  level 
of  national  economic  activity  which  In- 
cludes Jobs. 
What  Is  needed  In  today's  economy  is 
three-phased  balance  in  our  tax  and 
fiscal  policy  anJ  npt  subsidies  to  meet 
election  year  demagoguery. 
J*^,  we  must  restore  an  approximate 
(alp.nce  in  the  Federal  Budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators 5  additional  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  May  I  have  another  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  the  Sen- 
ator an  additional  5  minutes  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
will  not  ask  for  additional  time 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  if,  once  the  Senator  has  com- 
pleted his  5  minutes,  I  may  have  the  floor 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  to  adjourn  at 
that  time? 

It  will  be  with  the  understanding  that 
when  the  Senate,  on  tomorrow,  resumes 
the  unfinished  business,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  wiU  again  be  recognized.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  him  off  his  feet  and  I 
shaU  be  glad  to  make  that  request 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  wlU  be  satisfactory 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
clude, first  we  must  restore  an  approxi- 
mate balance  to  the  Federal  budget,  as  I 
mentioned.  There  must  be  an  end  to 
the  large  budget  deficits  that  plagued  us 
for  three  decades  and  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  inflation  that  work  hardship 
on  our  citizens  and  disrupts  the 
economy. 

Second,  there  is  an  overwhelming  need 
for  major  simplification  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem. The  basis  of  our  system  is  volun- 
tary compliance.  If  the  law  becomes  fur- 
ther complicated,  taxpayers  simply  can- 
not comply. 

Third,  we  must  keep  revising  oui  tax 
structure  with  the  changing  times  to 
make  it  more  fair  and  more  responsive  to 
our  continuing  economic  needs  and  goals. 
We  need  a  tax  system  which  encourages 
American  industry  to  expand  its  output 
which  provides  jobs  to  maintain  the  in- 
creasing living  standards  of  oiu:  people. 
For  example,  the  investment  credit 
should  be  increased,  a  selective  tax  in- 
centive in  the  form  of  rapid  depreciation 
should  be  provided  for  "scarcity"  indus- 
tries, the  capital  gains  should  be  re- 
duced by  instituting  a  graduated  scale 
tax  based  on  holding  period,  and  double 
taxation  of  dividends  eliminated.  These 
proposals  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  capital  needs  of  American  business 
which  can  be  expected  to  exceed  $2  tril- 
lion this  decade. 

Once  again,  let  me  stress  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  employment  for 
Americans  and  the  production  of  essen- 
tial goods  at  reasonable  prices  for  Amer- 
icans. The  proposal  to  cut  individual 
taxes  and  increase  industry  taxes  is  a 
double-edge  sword  which  can  serve  only 
to  cut  off  our  productive  hands  as  we  slit 
our  economic  throat. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  critical  stage  in 
our  economy,  it  is  essential  that  we 
adopt  a  policy  of  capital  formation  and 
growth  and  reject  legislation  that  would 
increase  inflation  and  imemployment. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  com- 
petitive with  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  We  have  seen  in  the  past  year  a 
change  in  our  balance  of  trade.  Certainly 
it  has  not  been  of  great  significance.  We 
still  have  great  fear  that  it  will  not  re- 
main. Certainly  if  these  tax  proposals 
are  placed  into  effect  we  will  probably 
go  rapidly  in  the  other  direction.  If  we 
compare  the  tax  incentives  in  foreign 
coimtries  with  the  tax  incentives  in  our 
own,  we  will  see  that  our  industries  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage. 

When  we  think  about  what  we  are  do- 
ing for  business  we  should  measure  it 
in  terms  of  what  it  means  in  jobs,  in 
terms  of  taxes,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  maintaining  the  economy.  We  cannot 
expect  to  continue  cutting  back  on  in- 
centives for  business  and  industry  and 
expect  them  to  perform  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent. Thus,  I  feel  that  we  have  a  great 
obligation  very  carefully  to  consider  these 
measiures  being  proposed. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  for 
the  base  on  which  he  is  handling  this 
legislation,  as  he  explained  the  necessity 
for  having  a  clean  bill  and  that  we 
should  await  the  passage  of  legislation 
from  the  proper  committees.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  far  in  the  future.  So  we  are 


not  talking  about  loUg  delays  but  the 
normal  processes,  processes  which  have 
been  followed  over  th<  years  and  shoxild 
be  continued. 

I  take  this  opportui  ity  today  to  com- 
mend the  distinguisi  ed  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  to  thari :  him  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pre  ;ident,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  his  fine  con- 
tribution to  this  debate  and  for  his  per- 
tinent remarks. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYJlD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  con|ent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fipm  Alabama  may 
yield  to  me,  with  the  linderstanding  that 
he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor, 
nor  have  it  charged  a^  a  second  speech, 
for  the  purpose  of  kny  putting  in  a 
quonmi  call  prior  to  Bioving  to  adjourn 
until  tomorrow;  with  Ihe  further  under- 
standing that  tomorrflw,  when  the  Sen- 
ate resumes  the  unfinished  business,  the 
distinguished  Senate^  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  not  be  {taken  off  his  feet 
and  that  he  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  ! 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  feYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  to  the  flistinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
with  the  understandaig  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  f^or  and  that  he  be 
recognized  for  not  toi  exceed  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Nixon,  Dr.  Kissinger,  oi|  anyone  else  is 
involved. 

My  intent  last  Wednesday,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  to  study  the  text  of  the  resolu- 


news  media,  in  connifction  with  certain    firmation  of  Dr.  Kissii^er  as  Secretary 


vi-ire-tap    allegations 


Mr.  President,  I  resetit  anybody's  being 
tried  and  convicted  ii>  the  news  media.  I 
believe  in  the  presimiption  of  iimocence 
until  proved  guilty—  whether  President 
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SENATE  RESOliUTION  339— 
DELETION  OF  Al  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  through 
an  inadvertence,  for  which  I  accept  the 
responsibility,  I  am  [erroneously  hsted 
on  page  19006  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  June  12,  1074,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  339. 

I  ask  unanimous  i  consent  that  my 
name  be  deleted  as  ai  cosponsor  of  that 
resolution  both  in  thejpermanent  Record 
or  anywhere  else  wljiere  cosponsors  of 
this  resolution  may  be  listed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  Without  lobjection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  | 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues,  who  was  assist- 
ing in  obtaining  support  for  Senate  Res- 
olution 339,  briefly  qientioned  the  res- 
olution to  several  Senators  in  a  group 
during  a  roUcall  last  i  Wednesday.  I  had 
not  read  the  resoluti^  and,  in  fact,  did 
not  read  it  until  late  Ihe  following  after- 
noon when  it  was  cilled  to  my  atten- 
tion, along  with  tht  fact  that  I  was 
listed  as  a  cosponsor.  I  then  realized  that 
obviously  I  had  not  jmade  mysef  clear 
to  my  distinguished  polleague  when  he 
inquired  as  to  whether  I  would  be  willing 
to  cosponsor  the  resolution. 

My  impression  was  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  to  address  j  bself  to  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  that  £  ecretary  Kissinger 
was  being  tried  anc    convicted  in  the 


if  I  could  in 

that  my  name 

a  cosponsor,  I 

Jy  in  reaflflrma- 

tr.  Kissinger,  as 

irican  citizen,  is 


endorsement, 
^n  truth,  I  have 

lind  which  may 
I  But  justifled  or 

idence  than  is 
bre  I  can  join  in 
It    of    Dr.    Kis- 

Mr.  President, 
lat  my  name  be 


tion — and,  after  doing 

good  conscience  autho: 

later  be  affixed  to  it  a 

would  gladly  do  so  sim; 

tion  of  my  belief  that 

well  as  every  other  Ami 

entitled  to  the  presumption  of  innocence 

until  proved  guilty 

But  Senate  Resolutioh  339  is  simply 
an  ungualifled  endorsement  of  every- 
thing Dr.  Kissinger  has  done  in  his  role 
of  Secretary  of  State.  l|  cannot  in  good 
conscience  offer  such 
Mr.  President,  because, 
reservations  in  my  own 
or  may  not  be  justifled 
not,  I  need  far  more 
now  available  to  me  befi 
imqualified  endorseme: 
singer. 

It  is  for  that  reaso: 
that  I  have  requested  t 
removed  from  all  records  of  the  Senate 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  [Resolution  339. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  desire  to 
offer  for  the  Record  a  few  observations 
pertinent  to  the  activities  of  Dr.  Kis- 
singer. It  may  be  recalled  that  I  voted 
against  the  conflrmatiorj  of  Dr.  Kissinger 
when  his  nomination  to  the  high  offce 
of  Secretary  of  State  [was  before  the 
Senate.  I  stated  at  that  time  the  reasons 
for  my  vote.  It  was  no^,  Mr.  President, 
an  esisy  vote,  but  I  felt  (^bilged  to  cast  it, 
and  to  state  as  forthrikhtly  as  I  could 
my  reasons  therefor.       f 

This  is  one  of  those  in^nces,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  a  Senator  must  cast  a  vote 
of  conscience,  hoping  ftrvently  that  he 
will  be  proved  wrong.  For  my  country's 
sake,  I  yet  hope  that  I  pm  wrong  In  my 
doubts  about  Dr.  Kissin 
hand,  I  feel  that  it 
examine  the  situation 
might  hope  it  could  be. 

We  must  admit  tha 
Salzburg  press  confer 
traordinary  event.  It 
outburst  by  a  man  who  bad  been  working 
under  forced-draft  conditions  for  weeks. 
Yet,  it  betrays  a  frailty  in  judgment  that 
raises  doubts  about  Dr.  Kissinger's  over- 
all judgment.  Dr.  Kissinger's  forte  is  sup- 
posed to  be  his  skill  in  I  crisis  situations. 
Yet  if  this  is  the  way  hf  reacts  in  public 
in  a  crisis — ^with  pe 
demands  for  unconditi< 
a  breakdown  in  logic: 


er.  On  the  other 
imperative   to 
it  is — not  as  we 

the  Secretary's 
ce  was  an  ex- 
an  emotional 
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lant  outbursts, 
al  support,  and 
thinking — then 
oes  he  give  in 


what  kind  of  advice 
private  to  the  President!  in  a  crisis?  How 
does  he  accept  internal  criticism  and  sug- 
gestions? 

These  are  serious  questions.  They  cast 
a  greater  cloud  over  hi$  ability  to  carry 
on  than  anything  raise^  by  the  press  so 
far.  If  Dr.  Kissinger 
verge  of  mental  exha 
his  schedule,  then  perl 
perhaps  he  ^ould  resii 
of  the  coimtry 

Although  I  did  not 


as  come  to  the 

ion  by  virtue  of 

aps  he  is  right; 

for  the  beneflt 


3te  for  the  con- 


And,    of    course. 


of  State,  I  frankly  have  seen  little  since 
then  to  persuade  me  t<i  alter  my  judg- 
ment. I  questioned  his  (jompetence  than, 
and  I  question  it  now. 
example,  his   judgmen 


questioned,  for 
when,   Eis  na- 
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tional  security  adviser,  he  assigned  a 
major  role  in  negotiating  the  wheat  deal 
to  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt.  I  deplored  Dr. 
Kissinger's  reliance  on  tired  hold-overs 
from  the  Johnson  administration.  Sub- 
sequent to  his  confirmation.  Secretary 
Kissinger  had  Sonnenfeldt  named  to 
an  even  more  responsible  position  as 
Counsellor  to  the  State  Department.  At 
that  time,  I  again  raised  serious  ques- 
tions about  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  profes- 
sional competence  and  reliability — ques- 
tions which  were  never  gone  into  by  the 
relevant  congressional  committees. 

Now  at  Saltzburg,  Dr.  Kissinger  ad- 
mits that  his  present  troubles  with  the 
press,  the  incidents  which  he  says  are 
clouding  his  credibility  and  his  ability 
to  negotiate,  spring  from  his  own  disre- 
gard of  common  sense  and  basic  princi- 
ples of  national  security.  Dr.  Kissinger 
said: 

I  have  seen  innuendoes  according  to 
which  allegedly  the  criteria  which  I  testi- 
fied to  were  violated  and  according  to  which 
the  first  four  people  that  were  submitted 
according  to  these  criteria,  did  not  really 
meet  these  criteria  but  were  umted.  ac- 
cording to  this  report,  by  having  worked  for 
the  Johnson  Administration.  . .  . 

Let  me  point  out  that  .  .  .  three  of  the 
four  people  on  that  original  list  were  ap- 
pointed  to  the  National  Security  CouncU 
staff  by  me  over  the  strong  objection  of  aU 
my  associates.  Two  of  them  were  appointed 
to  the  National  Security  Council  staff  by 
me  over  the  strong  objection  of  the  security 
officers  and  I  personally  gave  them  a 
clearance. 

Can  anybody.  In  aU  fairness,  believe  that 
three  months  after  appointing  these  indi- 
viduals to  my  staff  I  would  initiate  a  wiretap 
program  designed  to  prove  that  they  were 
security  risks,  or  would  not  a  fair  interpre- 
tation have  to  assume  that  criteria  were 
established  that  were  being  met? 

Mr.  President,  the  news  media  have 
pointed  out  that  among  these  persons  ap- 
pointed over  the  objections  of  security 
officers  and  personally  cleared  by  Dr 
Kissinger  was  none  other  than  Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt.  In  other  words,  after  de- 
liberately overruling  security  consider- 
ations—which  was   his   prerogative   as 
head  of  a  department— after  appointing 
a  man  who  was  notorious  for  news  leaks 
to  the  press,  and  indeed  even  for  leaks 
to  a  foreign  power— Dr.  Kissinger  sud- 
denly found  that  the  national  security 
was  being  endangered   by   news   leaks 
from  his  office.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
those  who  met  the  criteria  for  legal  wire- 
taps were  the  security  risks  that  he  him- 
self appointed.  I  do  not  see  how  Dr.  Kis- 
singer is  dishonored  by  agreeing  to  these 
wiretaps  or  supplying  the  names  or  what- 
ever he  did  in  this  regard.  But  certainly 
a  cloud  is  put  over  his  judgment  in  nam- 
ing such  men  to  critical  security  posi- 
tions in  the  first  place. 

Thus  we  see  how  President  Nixon  was 
betrayed  by  Dr.  Kissinger.  By  filling  his 
office  with  men  who  were  not  loyal  to 
President  Nixon's  philosophy  and  with 
men  who  were  not  loyal  to  the  principles 
of  national  security.  Dr.  Kissinger  was 
directly  responsible  for  creating  a  situa- 
tion which  resulted  in  a  disastrous  series 
of  news  leaks— news  leaks  which  were 
Intended  to  compromise  the  President 
and  to  alter  the  course  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Prom  the  leaks  came  the 
"plumbers,"  and  from  the  "plumbers" 
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came  the  Ellsberg  break-in,  and  so  on 
until  we  get  to  Watergate  and  all  of  Its 
ramifications.  While  I  do  not  think  that 
the  facts  as  yet  developed  tie  Dr.  Kiss- 
inger to  Watergate,  I  believe  it  is  clear 
that  the  anxiety,  the  healthy  anxiety, 
over  national  security  leaks  which  de- 
veloped in  the  Nixon  administration  may 
be  traced  directly  to  Dr.  Kissinger's 
cavalier  disregard  of  reasonable  security 
practices.  His  admission  that,  as  national 
security  adviser,  he  overruled  the  secu- 
rity officers  to  appoint  security  risks  to 
the  National  Security  Council,  is  reason 
enough  for  him  to  resign. 

Had  Dr.  Kissinger  learned  his  lesson 
from  these  disastrous  events,  his  credi- 
bility would  be  improved.  Yet,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  has  continued  to  ap- 
point security  risks  to  high  positions  in 
the  State  Department. 

He  hsis,  for  example,  named  one  James 
Sutterlin  as  Inspector  General  of  the 
Foreign  Service.  The  records  of  the  State 
Department  contain  Sutterlln's  own 
statements  that  he  is  a  homosexual,  who 
admitted  having  engaged  in  perverted 
acts.  He  was  identified  by  the  medical 
and  psychiatric  officers  of  the  State  De- 
partment as  a  potential  security  risk,  un- 
fit to  serve  abroad.  His  case  is  detailed 
in  the  legal  brief  submitted  by  Otto  P. 
Otepka  in  Jime  1967,  after  Otepka  was 
removed  from  his  position  as  State  De- 
partment security  officer  because  he  re- 
fused to  bend  security  standards  for  po- 
litical favorites.  Otepka  has  testified 
under  oath  about  the  Sutterlin  case  be- 
fore the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee. 

Another  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  promotions 
is  that  of  David  Henry  Popper  as  the 
new  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile.  Chile,  as 
everyone  knows,  overthrew  last  year  the 
Marxist  regime  of  Salvadore  Allende  just 
before  the  Commimlst  elements  in  Al- 
lende's  govenunent  took  over.  So  as  our 
new  Ambassador  to  the  new  anti-Com- 
munist government  of  Chile,  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger has  selected  Mr.  Popper,  whose  back- 
ground includes  a  long  history  of  pro- 
Communist  interests  going  ba!ck  to  the 
Alger  Hiss  d*rs.  Mr.  Popper  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  board  of  the  notori- 
ous Amerasia  magazine,  and  contributed 
many  articles  to  its  pages.  On  May  26, 
1954,  the  State  Department  Office  of  Se- 
curity recommended  that  he  be  removed. 
This  recommendation  was  concurred  iii 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  and  by 
the  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Adminis- 
tration. He  was  suspended  on  July  20, 
1954.    But   then,   mysteriously,   he   was 
cleared  by  an  interagency  hearing  board 
on  October  1. 1954.  Such  a  clearance  does 
not  necessarily  negate  the  facts  devel- 
oped in  the  case.  Dr.  Kissinger's  choice 
of  Popper  as  Ambassador  to  the  mili- 
tantly  anti-Communist  government  con- 
stitutes an  undiplomatic  breach  of  taste 
to  say  the  least. 

Still  another  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  promo- 
tions is  Boris  H.  Klosson,  who  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  political  intelligence  officer 
on  the  U.S.  negotiating  team  assigned  to 
the  SALT  talks.  Mr.  Klosson  was  the 
State  Department  political  officer  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow  who  approved 
the  return  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Klosson  indicated  on 


Oswald's  application  that  20  months  of 
the  realities  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union 
had  had  a  maturing  effect  on  Oswald. 
He  provided  the  funds  for  the  Oswalds' 
return  to  the  United  States,  even  though 
mformation  had  been  developed  that 
Marina,  the  niece  of  a  KGB  colonel,  was 
herself  affiliated  with  the  KGB.  One 
hopes  that  the  political  intelligence  Mr 
Klosson  supplies  to  the  SALT  negotiat- 
ing team  shows  a  higher  order  of 
judgment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  maintain  that  the  individuals  I  have 
just  named  are  presently  security  risks; 
I  merely  indicate  that  they  have  a  history 
of  poor  judgment  and  that  they  have 
been  appointed  to  sensitive  political  posi- 
tions by  Dr.  Kissinger.  They  indicate  a 
continuing  pattern  of  poor  judgment  by 
Dr.  Kissinger  himself  in  staffing  his 
operations. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  when  the 
glamor  and  huzzahs  are  removed  from 
Dr.  Kissinger's  so-called  negotiative 
triumphs  there  Is  precious  little  to  re- 
member them  by.  We  are  still  waiting 
for  results  on  most  of  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  results  are  in  on  the 
wheat  deal;  the  adverse  impact  on  the 
U.S.  and  world  economy,  the  crippling 
of  our  future  food  strategy,  and  the 
boost  to  the  Soviet  economy  were  almost 
mstantaneous. 

The  results  are  also  in  on  SALT  I  We 
know  now  that  Dr.  Kissinger  "under- 
estimated" the  rate  of  Soviet  deployment 
of  qualitative  improvements.  We  were 
supposed  to  have  the  lead  on  quality 
giving  the  Soviets  the  lead  in  numbei-s 
and  throw  weight.  Now  the  Soviets  have 
the  lead  in  numbers  and  throw  weight 
and  they  have  almost  caught  up  in 
quality.  This  leaves  us  with  little  to  nego- 
tiate at  SALT  n  except  our  qualitative 
advantages.  The  gossip  is  that  aU  we  will 
get  at  the  summit  at  the  end  of  the 
month  will  be  an  extension — an  exten- 
sion that  gives  the  Soviets  time  to 
surpass  us. 

Ajid  Vietnam— the  results  are  coming 
in  there,  too,  although  the  MIA's  are 
not.    Dr.    Kissinger   left   the   Northern 
troops  in  the  South,  and  they  are  acting 
like  Communist  troops  anywhere— they 
are  fighting  every  chance  they  get,  and 
they  are  resupplying  themselves  UberaUy 
through  the  loopholes  which  Dr.  Kis- 
singer left  in  the  Paris  Agreements   If 
South  Vietnam  survives,  it  will  be  in  spite 
of  the  Paris  Agreements,  and  not  because 
a  just  peace  came  out  of  the  negotiations 
And  what  of  the  MIA's?  They  are  cer- 
tainly missing  from  the  stage,  forgotten 
rather,  as  Dr.  Kissinger's  traveling  shovi^ 
has  gone  on  to  greater  triumphs.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  canvas  the  MIA's    if 
they  could  be  found,  on  the  successes  of 
Dr.  Kissinger's  negotiations. 

The  results  are  in  on  China— there  are 
not  any.  except  that  we  have  disUlusioned 
our  friends  and  allies  in  the  Far  East. 
The  alliance  has  come  unglued.  The  only 
positive  action  out  of  the  China  trips  is 
the  tendency  to  shovel  Free  China  out 
the  back  door,  denying  her  very  existence 
in  the  communiques  from  Peking  and 
Shanghai,  and  quietly  pulling  out  our 
planes  and  troops,  symbols  of  protection 
and  aid.  Mainland  China  has  been 
opened  up;  indeed,  the  Chinese  circus  has 
toured  the  United  States. 
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So  we  come  to  the  Mid-East.  The  re- 
sults are  definitely  not  in.  We  do  not 
know  yet,  both  sides  of  the  deal — our  side 
and  the  Soviet  side.  We  know  that  the 
Soviets  have  some  participation,  for  Dr. 
Kissinger  took  care  to  see  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  negotiations.  Israel 
and  the  Arabs  both  become  pawns,  mere 
counters,  in  the  international  game.  The 
price  they  will  have  to  pay  for  Soviet 
acquiescence  is  not  yet  revealed.  In  fact, 
the  price  the  United  States  will  have  to 
pay  is  not  yet  revealed,  although  there 
are  hints  lying  scattered  through  the 
Soviet-United  States  trade  agreements, 
and  in  the  pre-summit  gossip. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Kissinger  cools  an  in- 
ternational hot  spot  by  EMDUring  nuclear 
power  even-handedly  on  both  sides.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  controls;  but  for 
every  lock,  there  is  a  key,  and  if  not  a 
key,  a  locksmith.  Will  the  Israelis  trust 
the  Arabs,  and  vice  versa?  Will  each  in 
turn  trust  us? 

No,  I  am  willing  to  wait  for  the  super- 
resolution  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  super- 
diplomacy.  If  it  works,  I  will  congratulate 
him ;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  pay  the  bill, 
because  his  costs  are  always  high.  His 
style  Is  to  Ignore  the  security  interests  of 
our  Nation  when  he  chooses  his  men; 
that  Is  his  defense  against  the  charge 
that  he  took  precautions  for  our  national 
safety.  One  hopes  that  his  substance  ex- 
ceeds his  style. 
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ask  unanimous  consent  (that  I  be  recog- 
nized to  call  off  the  quortun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFJPICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  n  11. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYH  D.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consei  it  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be!  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OHPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Jum  17,  ion 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  ro4. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  oescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere 


ADJOURNMENT 


10  A.M. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDj  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 


PROGRAM 


before  the  Senate,  I  move 


with  the  previous  order,  t  lat  the  Senate 

until    10    a.m. 


Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  at  10 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorxun  and 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5 
the  Senate  wiU  conver 
a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  br  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  ufider  the  standing 
order,  the  Senator  fronfi  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes: after  which  thert  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  [routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exfeed  15  minutes; 
with  statements  therei4  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  dnder  the  imani- 
mous-consent  agreem^t  entered  into, 
Sentator  Allen  will  be  recognized  at  that 
time.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  hafe  been  asked  to 

suggest  the  absence  of  i  quorum  with  the 

understanding,  as  heretofore,  that  I  will 

■  be  recognized  following  the  quorum  call. 

I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OqPICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


In  accordance 


; 


stand    In    adjournment 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  5:07 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  toMor- 
row,  Tuesday,  Jime  18,  ip74,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIPNS 


confirmed  by 


EAST7HT 


E5c£cutive  pominatior 
the  Senate  Jtme  17,  1974 
Depaktmknt  of  thx  { 

Pranctae  Neff,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States. 

Gerald  L.  Parsky,  of  thai  District  of  Co- 
liunbla,  to  be  a  Deputy  Uqder  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

XJJ3.  Tax  CoBbT 

Richard  C.  WUbur,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court!  for  a  term  of  15 
years  after  he  takes  office. 

(The    above    nomination^   were    approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  cotnmitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be 
fore  any  duly  constituted  fommlttee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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BIG  OIL-TO-COAL  SWITCH  IS  FEA- 
SIBLE IN  NORTHEAST:  FEO  AD- 
MINISTRATOR SAWHILL  THINKS 
SIMPLER  POWERPLANTS  WOULD 
ASSIST  UTTLITIES  WHOSE  MONEY 
CRISIS  IS  "A  MATTER  OF  UNPROF- 
rr  ABILITY" 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week's  Weekly  Energy  Report,  edited  In 
Washington  by  Llewellyn  King  and  Rich- 
ard Myers,  gives  cogent  attention  to  en- 
ergy and  financial  problems  mainly  faced 
by  the  country's  electric  utilities.  This 
June  10  issue  gives  prominent  attention 
to  an  item  indicating  that  there  could  be 
a  big  oil-to-coal  switch  in  the  Northeast 
of  the  United  States:  it  quotes  a  finance 
expert  as  having  told  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute convention  delegates  that  the  util- 
ities' money  crisis  comes  down  princi- 
pally to  a  matter  of  luiprofltability ;  and 
points  out  that  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator John  Sawhill  thinks  simpler  pow- 
erplants  would  be  helpful. 

The  report  quotes  Donald  Sinville,  vice 
president  of  Public  Services  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  having  said  that — 

Twenty-flve  percent  of  oll-flred  generating 
capacity  In  New  England — some  3,100  mega- 


wattG — could  be  eonvei  ted  to  bum  coal. 
And,  with  residual  oil  at  :urrent  price  levels, 
the  fuel  switching  woul  I  save  $160  mUUon 
annually  In  fuel  costs  ta  consumers,  assum- 
ing a  80  percent  load  fa  ;tor  at  all  plants. 

Through  the  New  Ei  gland  Power  Pool. 
New  England  utilities  ha  .e  been  pressing  for 
some  equalization  In  fusl  costs.  East  coast 
power  generation  Is  heavUly  dependent  on 
higher  priced  tmportecl  residual  fuel  oU 
which,  2  .nonths  ago,  was  selling  for  about  $14 
a  barrel,  then  drc^ped  to  the  $11  a  barrel 
range,  and  Is  now  edg  ng  back  up.  Coal, 
under  long  term  contrac  is.  Is  In  the  $23  per 
ton  range  and  Is  expect  id  to  reach  the  $27 
bracket  some  time  thl!  year.  Residual  oil 
at  $14  a  barrel  equates  r  (ughtly  with  coal  at 
$56  a  ton. 

New  England  utilities  eel  a  way  should  be 
found  to  move  some  lowef -priced  domestic  oil 
Into  New  England,  dl^laclng  foreign  oil 
into  areas  not  presently  using  It.  Mr.  Sin- 
ville suspects  such  a  p  an  would  level  the 
price  of  oil  at  around  $7  a  barrel,  about  even 
with  anticipated  coal  prices. 

LESS  WmiNC,  FEW!  R  PIPS  WELDS 

According  to  anothsr  Item  In  the  re- 
por.,  FEO  Administri  tor  John  Sawhill 
expects  initiative,  particularly  from  the 
electric  utility  industr  ^  He  told  the  utU- 
.  ity  industry  delegates  \o  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute's  recett  convention  to 
"provide  the  standard  for  the  rest  of  the 
business  community  to  follow  in  develop- 
ing new  energy  supply  and  in  cutting  the 
energy  waste  from  ourieconomic  system." 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  prineu  in  the  Record 


ticle 


the  balance  of  the  article  on  Mr.  Saw- 
hill's  admonition,  as  wfell  as  excerpts 
froi.i  remarks  to  the  convention  on  the 
subject  of  the  utility  money  crisis  by 
Eugene  Meyer,  vice  president  of  Kidder, 
Peabody  &  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Articles 


|tes  that  the  na- 
I  major   tasks,   as 

small  Industrial 
to  develop  their 
plans.    "Utilities 


John  Sawhill  told  deleg 
tlon's   utilities   have   four  I 
follows : 

Setting  up  committees  o^ 
and  commercial  customer 
own  energy  conservation  , 
serving  '^justnesses  too  sm^U  for  their  own 
R&D  programs  can — and  mUst — become  focal 
points  for  a  comprehensive^ energy  conserva- 
tion program  In  their  area,]*  he  said. 

Sawhill  called  on  the  v^tllltles  to  set  up 
their  own  energy  efficiency  goals  and  follow 
through  on  them.  'T  know  Jt  wUl  be  tough  -o 
make  major  improvements  in  conversion  effi- 
ciency, but  an  improvement  of  Just  one  per- 
cent each  year  could  yield  in  equivalent  sav- 
ings of  four  million  b/d  of  bll  by  1985.  That's 
twice  the  expected  dally  yield  of  the  Alaska 
Pipeline." 

He  caUed  for  improvements  In  plant  rella- 
bUity.  "We  Just  cant  afford  to  keep  building 
large  plants  that  are  available  only  three- 
fourths  of  the  time,  or  less.  I'd  like  to  see  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  andertake  a  thor- 
ough review  of  plant  dei  Ign  and  mainte- 
nance to  find  measures  tl  at  Improve  relia- 
bility— and  then  implement  them  through- 
out the  Industry." 

Finally  Sawhill  turned 


,0  the  problem  of 
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construction  delays  and  design  changes,  say- 
ing he'd  "also  like  to  see  design  improve- 
ments In  new  power  plants — ^both  nuclear 
and  fossil  ones — that  make  them  easier  to 
build."  He  feels  a  lot  of  the  blame  for  plant 
delays  can  f^e  laid  to  designs  that  are  unnec- 
essarily complex.  "For  example,  we  -  lUd 
standardize  plant  equipment  from  simple 
valves  to  an  entire  boUer,  and  cut  out 
months  of  construction  time.  And  v/hUe 
we've  heard  plenty  of  talk  about  getting 
more  skilled  construction  workers,  why  not 
Just  reduce  the  requirement  for  them  virlth 
a  simpler  plant  design?  Why  couldn't  a  de- 
sign for  a  new  fossil  or  nuclear  plant  require 
far  fewer  pipe  welds  or  less  wiring?  Or  pre- 
fabricate large  cony>onents  of  new  plants? 
We  Just  cannot  continue  to  design  power 
plants  as  ir  we  had  all  the  welders,  pipe- 
fitters, and  electricians  we  might  like  to 
have." 

IT'S  A  matter  op  trNPRorrrABiLiTy 
Eugene  Meyer,  vice  president  of  Kidder, 
Peabody  &  Co.,  In  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
the  utilities  money  problems: 

Everything  I  say  is  going  to  be  very  basic 
and  simple.  When  you  go  home  from  this 
convention  (Edison  Electric  Institute),  why 
not  talk  to  the  people  you  know  about  the 
word  "profit."  TeU  them  that  the  people  who 
have  been  Investing  their  savings  in  your 
company's  common  stock  have  lost  so  much 
money  that  that  won't  do  it  anymore. 

The  problem  is  the  people  are  focusing  on 
fuel  shortages  rather  than  the  reason  for  the 
shortages.  Meyer  said.  And  by  people,  he  did 
not  mean  Just  the  average  man  on  the  street, 
for  be  spoke  of  "the  probability  that  all  of 
the  people  In  this  room  don't  really  under- 
stand what  the  problem  is  and,  furthermore, 
are  waiting  for  someone  else  'up  there'  or 
•over  there'  or  'down  there'  to  do  something 
about  whatever  It  is  that's  going  wrong." 
What's  going  wrong  is  that  many  do  not  im- 
derstand  the  cost  of  developing  the  coal,  oil, 
uranium,  steam,  sunlight,  natural  gas — ''and 
yes,  even  garbage"— that  can  meet  global  en- 
ergy needs  "for  more  years  than  we  need  to 
think  about."  Such  development  will  cost 
labor  and  brainpower  and  "the  Investment 
of  enormous  amounts  of  the  nation's  capital, 
especially  risk  equity  capital.  The  people  can 
understand  paying  for  the  labor  but  they 
can't  understand  paying  for  the  capital  and 
therein  lies  the  crux  of  the  energy  shortage 
problem  and  the  utlUty  financing  problem." 
Meyer  said. 

For  the  last  eight  years,  the  electric  utility 
Industry  has  found  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  attract  capital  except  at  ever  higher 
interest  rates  and  ever  lower  common  stock 
prices.  "Why  should  this  be?"  Meyer  asked. 
"Our  entire  economy  and  all  of  our  oppor- 
tunities to  continue  our  Improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living  are  Inextricably  tied  to 
energy.  With  that  kind  of  demand,  capital 
should  readily  flow  to  the  industry.  But,  after 
several  years  of  being  battered,  American 
savings  no  longer  attracted  to  this  area  be- 
cause government  Intererence,  intentional  or 
not,  has  chosen  to  set  rates  at  such  a  level 
so  that  the  new  equity  capital  invested  is 
not  permitted  to  earn  an  adequate  rate  of  re- 
turn. In  other  words,  the  American  people 
are  saying  to  us  that  energy  development  Is 
not  a  wise  use  of  capital,  a  wise  use  of  their 
savings  despite  the  necessity  of  energy.  It's 
not  a  wise  use  because  it  isn't  profitable 
enough." 

Meyer  expects  all  sorts  of  new  Ideas  to  fi- 
nance utility  construction  and  get  the  In- 
dustry over  the  hump  wiU  come  "out  of  the 
woodwork,"  moat  of  them  bad  Ideas  because 
they  do  not  squarely  address  the  problem  of 
unprofltabiUty,  "I  haven't  heard  one  yet 
which  woiUdn't  further  weaken  utility  credit 
and.  In  the  long  run,  perpetuate  and  even 
accelerate  the  rlpoff  of  the  common  stock- 
holder, the  provider  of  risk  capital.  A  federal 
government  guarantee  of  utiuty  debt  has 
been   suggested,"    Meyer   said.    "Now,   Just 
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Imagine  how  that  will  help  securities  sales- 
men sell  yoiu-  stock  to  back  up  that  debt." 
Or  project  financing,  in  which  the  cost  of 
capital  iB  measured  on  the  project  Itself, 
"with  the  Inevitable  result  that  the  equity 
position  of  the  sponsoring  companies  will  be 
further  weakened  not  to  mention  the  posi- 
tion of  the  existing  debt  holders."  Or  the 
Consolidated  Edison  solution  to  the  capital 
problem:  "that  is  not  attracting  capital  but, 
more  accurately,  consciptlng  It,"  Meyer  said. 


LITHUANIAN  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15  Lithuanians  throughout  the  free 
world  will  commemorate  the  forcible  an- 
nexation of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union  34  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  been  denied 
their  basic  human  rights,  severely  lim- 
ited in  exercise  of  religious  beliefs,  and 
completely  unable  to  engage  in  the  most 
fundamental  political  activity.  Addition- 
ally thousands  of  Lithuanians  have  been 
sent  to  concentration  camps  in  Siberia. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  had  to 
struggle  to  remain  free  throughout  their 
long  history.  In  1795  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Lithuania  was  annexed  by  the  Russian 
Empire.  Russian  domination  came  to  an 
end  In  1915  when  Lithuania  was  overrun 
by  German  armies.  The  cost  of  the  First 
World  War  to  this  country  was  great: 
first,  the  retreating  Russians  and  then 
the  advancing  Germans  seized  or  de- 
stroyed everything  of  value.  Three  years 
later,  on  February  18,  1918,  Lithuania 
proclaimed  itself  an  independent  repub- 
lic. A  peace  treaty  was  signed  with  Rus- 
sia In  1920  which  signified  the  beginning 
of  a  newly  formed  democratic  society. 
They  made  significant  achievements  In 
the  arts,  made  agriculture  their  primary 
occupation,  and  built  many  institutions 
of  learning.  Their  Independence,  how- 
ever, was  short-lived. 

Unfortunately,  Lithuania  was  one  of 
the  first  countries  to  experience  the  ag- 
gression of  both  Hitler  and  Stalin.  When 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  seemed 
imminent,  Lithuania  tried  to  maintsun 
her  policy  of  total  neutrality  but  once 
again  was  occupied  by  Russian  armies 
On  June  15,  1940,  the  Soviets  occupied 
the  country  and  established  a  new 
"friendly"  government.  The  final  act  In 
the  tragic  drama  of  forced  annexation 
took  place  on  August  3,  1940  when  the 
Supreme  Soviet  In  Moscow  declared 
Lithuania  a  constituent  republic  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Repeating  the  history  of  World  War  I, 
a  German  occupation  replaced  the  Rus- 
sian. Nazi  forces  overran  Lithuania  only 
a  few  days  after  the  German  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  on  June  22,  1941.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  Nazi  occupation,  several 
thousand  German  families  resettled  In 
Lithuania  and  practically  all  Lithuanian 
Jews  were  executed  by  the  Nazis. 

When  the  Germans  retreated  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  war,  Lithuania  did  not 
regain  Its  Independence,  but  once  again 
fall  to  Soviet  domination.  Within  a  short 
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time,  all  of  Lithuania  was  occupied.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  seen  to  it  that  the  bor- 
ders of  Lithuania  as  well  as  those  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia  are  kept  sealed 
against  the  outside  world  and  each  other. 
Today,  Western  visitors  are  allowed  only 
into  the  ancient  Lithuanian  city  of 
Vilnius. 

On  July  27,  1922,  the  United  States 
recognized  Lithuania  as  an  independent 
government  and  has  never  acknowledged 
the  nation's  incorporation  into  the 
U.8.S.R.  We  have  continued  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  represent- 
atives of  the  free  Uthuanlan  Govern- 
ment, which  has  a  legation  in  Wash- 
ington and  major  cities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Because  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
the  United  States  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  In  the  plight  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people,  I  have  cosponsored  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  394  with  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  J.  EteRwiNSKi,  which  seeks 
to  insure  continued  U.S.  recognition  of 
Lithuanian  Independence.  The  resolu- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  394 
Whereas  the  three  Baltic  nations  of  Es- 
tonia. Latvia,  and  Uthuanla  have  been  u- 
legally  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union  since 
World  War  H;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  wlU  attempt  to 
obtain  the  recognition  by  the  European  Se- 
curity Conference  of  Its  annexation  of  these 
nations,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  European  Secvu-ity  Conference  should  not 
agree  to  the  recognition  of  the  forcible  con- 
quest of  these  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union- 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{The  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  European  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  recognition  by  the 
European  Security  Conference  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  It  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  In  any 
way  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 


LYNN  CAROL  SMITH:  HER  STAKE  IN 
THE  FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OP   north   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  someone 
has  sent  to  me  a  clipping  from  the  Galax. 
Va.,  Gazette  of  June  4.  1974,  which  I 
feel  merits  the  attention  of  all  citizens 
who  sometimes  wonder  if  the  free  enter- 
prise system  in  America  has  any  chance 
of  survival. 

The  system  wiU  survive,  Mr.  Ptesident, 
If  we  can  somehow  transmit  to  our 
young  people  the  truth  that  the  hope  of 
continued  freedom  rides  on  the  survival 
of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Sometimes  all  of  us,  I  suppose,  wonder 
if  anytiiing  is  being  done  to  emphasize 
this  fundamental  aspect  of  the  miracle 
of  America.  Then  we  run  across  an  item 
such  as  the  one  I  saw,  published  in  the 
Galax,  Va.,  paper. 

Interestingly  enough.  It  concerns  a 
private  project  by  a  remarkable  citizen 
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of  my  home  town  of  Raleigh,  N.C.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Fletcher,  now  87,  all  his  life  has 
worked  to  promote  an  understanding  of, 
and  a  respect  for,  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Each  year,  he  offers  cash  prizes  to 
high  school  seniors  who  write  the  best 
essays  on  the  subject,  "My  Stake  in  the 
Free  Enterprise  System."  Over  the  years, 
scores  of  yoimg  people  have  been  pre- 
sented plaques  and  cash  awards  as  a  part 
of  their  high  school  commencement 
exercises.  The  cost  of  the  project  is  borne 
by  Mr.  Fletcher  and  the  b'jsiness  enter- 
prise which  he  heads. 

I  was  one  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  associates 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. He  remains  one  of  my  dearest 
friends,  and  a  man  whom  I  shall  always 
admire. 

The  newspaper  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  Mr.  President,  includes  the 
essay  written  by  just  one  of  the  recipients 
of  the  awards  offered  this  year,  as  in 
previous  years,  by  Blr.  Fletcher  and  his 
company.  This  essay  happens  to  have 
been  written  by  Miss  Lynn  Carol  Smith 
of  South  Boston,  Va.  It  is  excellent,  and  it 
Is  typical  of  the  Inspiring  messages  pre- 
pared by  so  many  young  people  in  con- 
nection with  the  project  conducted  and 
financed  by  Mr.  Fletcher  and  his 
associates. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tension:: of  Remarks,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Galax   (Va.)    Gazette,  June  4, 
19741 
Oak  F"*-  SrruDKNT  Picked  as    Essay  Awako 
WiNNn 
Lynn  Carol  Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  Kad 
Mrs.  Prank  D.  Smith  of  South  Boston,  was 
■elected   by   a   faculty   commlttte    of    Oak 
mil  Academy  as  the   1974  recipient  of  the 
sward  for  the  best  essay  on  "My  Stake  In 
The  JYee  Enterprise  System." 

As  a  Senior  this  year,  Lynn  Carol  was 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety and  earlier  In  the  school  year  was 
selected  by  the  faculty  as  a  "Student  of  the 
Week."  Her  essay  was  chosen  for  Its  merit 
as  based  on  Its  orlglnaUty  in  style,  creativ- 
ity, research  and  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject matter. 

The  award  Is  presented  by  A.  J.  Fletcher 
of  Raleigh.  N.C.  and  Includes  a  cash  prize 
of  $100.  The  contest  Is  open  each  year  to  all 
Senior  government  students  who  submit  a 
personal  essay  of  at  least  1,000  words  under 
the  title  of  "My  Stake  In  the  Free  Enter- 
prise System."  Fletcher,  a  former  resident  of 
this  aret.  of  Virginia,  established  the  con- 
test as  a  means  of  encouraging  young  peo- 
ple to  critically  consider  and  evaluate  their 
roles  In  the  American  economic  way  of  life 
so  that  they  could  better  enter  society  as 
productive  citizens. 

Lynn  Carol's  essay  follows: 

MY     STAKE     IK     THE     FEEE     ENTERPEISE     SYSTEM 

A  housewife  pushes  her  over3owing  cart 
down  another  aisle.  Hundreds  of  products 
line  the  shelves  screaming  out  with  their 
varied  labels.  "Bny  me,  I  give  you  more  for 
less."  She  has  the  freedom  to  compare 
products  and  buy  the  on©  she  wants.  The 
producer  produces  the  goods  and  offers  them 
to  the  consiimer.  Then  the  consumer  de- 
termines the  fate  of  the  product.  It  Is  Uke 
the  old  saying  that  "You  can  lead  a  horse 
to  water  but  you  can't  make  him  drink  .  .  ." 

A  young  boy  has  bis  heart  aet  on  get- 
ting that  new  bicycle  on  display  in  Vaughn's 
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Hardware  Store.  He  ma^es  an  agreement 
with  a  neighbor  to  mow  g^ass,  rake  leaves, 
p-all  weeds  and  do  otl^er  errands  every 
afternoon  when  he  gets  home  from  school. 
He  has  a  goal  and  the  freedom  to  pursue 
It.  The  boy  U  performing  a  service  to  earn 
money,  to  buy  the  blcycae  he  wants. 

Two  men  raise  money  jto  start  their  own 
business.  One  of  the  men  who  Is  just  released 
from  the  Army  pursues  the  enterprise  to  earn 
money  to  support  his  wif^  and  growing  fam- 
ily. They  open  up  the  Siiilth's  Frozen  Food 
Iiocker,  providing  the  seryice  of  cutting  and 
storing  meat  for  the  putlic.  There  was  no 
question  as  to  their  freedom  to  start  a  busi- 
ness. The  motivation  of  profit  helped  plant 
and  nurture  the  seed  of  fnterprise. 

General  Motors  Compaiy  may  make  a  new 
model  car  to  sell  on  the  inarket.  Then  Ford 
Company  comes  out  with  k  better  quality  car 
at  a  lower  price.  The  Geperal  Motors  Com- 
pany competes  with  the  Ford  Company  and 
thus  produces  an  even  bitter  car.  This  type 
of  competition  between  companies  creates 
better  products  at  mord  reasonable  prices. 
Competition  of  any  naturfe  encourages  a  man 
to  vrant  to  improve  himylf  and  his  useful- 
ne.ss  in  society. 

What  a  producer  manufactures  depends 
greatly  on  the  demand  of  a  product  by  the 
consumer.  The  recent  gasjcrlsls  in  the  Untied 
States  is  an  excellent  exapnple  of  this.  Since 
it  was  a  mild  winter,  th«re  was  not  a  great 
demand  for  heating  fusl.  The  companies 
began  to  convert  to  gai  ollne  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  of  gas  fc  y  car  owners.  How- 
ever, the  government  foi  ind  it  necessary  to 
step  In  to  control  and  t  alance  the  amount 
of  each  type  of  fuel  prod  uced.  Although  the 
government  does  exercise  some  control.  It  is 
very  limited. 

It  is  human  nature  to  have  the  desire  to 
want  to  become  flnancii  Uy  secure.  Even  In 
some  strictly  governed  i  lountrles  there  are 
traces  of  capitalism.  Mai  hss  an  innate  de- 
sire to  make  a  place  foi  himself  in  society 
and  gain  wealth.  In  the  United  States  man 
has  the  freedom  to  satis:  y  this  desire. 

Throughout  most  of  jhls  childhood  and 
adolescent  years  a  persoi  knows  automatl- 
caUy  what  he  wiU  be  dclng  year  after  year 
attending  school.  Durli  g  this  time  more 
industrious  persons  taks  upon  tliemselves 
various  responsibilities.  I  lany  boys  have  pa- 
per routes  to  earn  mc  ney  of  their  own. 
Often  girls  wUl  babysl  to  make  money, 
or  do  housework.  This  la  the  drive  of  enter- 
prise to  earn  money  of  their  own.  Earntog 
money  gives  one  a  feelli  ig  of  pride,  accom- 
plishment, and  Indepeni  lence.  It  is  a  good 
feeling  to  be  able  to  supjort  oneself. 

Also,  at  the  consumer  level  there  Is  much 
competition  to  buy  at  th<  lowest  prices  avail- 
able. Everyone  wants  to  t  e  economical.  Those 
pennies  saved  by  having  she  freedom  to  shop 
around  for  the  best  deal  could  be  used  for  a 
night  on  the  town  or  mi  ybe  for  a  steep  col- 
lege tuition. 

Everyone  in  the  Unite  1  States  is  Involved 
in  the  free  enterprise  s]  stem.  However,  not 
everyone  reaUzes  or  und  erstands  the  mean- 
ing of  this  wonderful  eo  snomlc  system.  The 
largest  and  most  import  tint  element  of  this 
system  is  that  of  the  (onsumer.  The  con- 
sumer determines  the  pi  oduct  or  service  of- 
fered to  the  public,  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct and  the  price.  The  j  reducers  depend  on 
the  consumer  to  undei  stand  his  role  and 
exercise  his  freedom  to  choose  and  pay  for 
wants. 

The  free  enterprise  I  ystem  is  taken  for 
granted  by  most  Amerlo  jis.  Those  who  have 
never  been  to  another  country  cannot  ap- 
preciate our  freedoms  (s  greatly.  If  one  Is 
deprived  of  certain  free  loms  he  has  known 
all  his  life,  then  he  Is  f(  reed  to  realize  these 
freedoms  and  respect  tl  lem. 

The  full  Impact  of  oi  le's  freedoms  is  not 
felt  untU  graduation  ft  an  high  school.  Af- 
ter high  school,  life  ii  wide  open  to  the 
graduates  to  pursue  fu  tber  education,  ca- 
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reers  of  their  choice  or  wha^ver  their  goals 
for  life  may  be. 

I  am  a  part  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  my  stake  is  to  use  the  system  to  achieve 
my  goals  and  find  self  satiafaction  and  feel 
personal  accomplishment, 
to  have  been  bom  In  a 
have  so  many  freedoms  and  becatise  of  this 
I  must  respect  what  I  havi  Inherited.  This 
is  my  birthright  and  my  staf  e  in  our  system 
of  freedom  of  enterprise 

Lynn  Carol  Smfth. 


feel   fortunate 
(lountry   where   I 


RroE  WITH  A  ItOACH 


ers,  passengers 
ing  the  bugs  off 
erly  spent  read- 
jt  healthy.  And 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YOKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPR  ESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1',  1974 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Swaker,  a  new 
plague  is  assaulting  caurageous  bus 
riders  in  New  York  City.  In  the  past. 
New  Yorkers  had  to  fear  only  the  ordi- 
nary discomforts  of  an  aging  and  out- 
moded transit  system,  tpo  long  denied 
State  and  Federal  finanjcial  aid. 

Now,  our  grafiati-coVered  buses — a 
scandal  and  an  eyesore  In  themselves — 
have  been  invaded  by  Hordes  of  cock- 
roaches. This  annoying  and  repulsive  in- 
sect has  left  the  comfort  of  the  home  and 
the  gourmet  delight  of  |  greasy  restau- 
rants to  add  to  the  aggravation  of  pub- 
lic bus  riders.  According  I  to  a  recent  re- 
port, roaches  by  the  millions  now  ride 
buses.  And  when  their  snuggeries  in  the 
motor  compartments  became  uncomfort- 
able in  the  blazing  heat  of  summer — as 
happened  one  recent  recprdbreaking  hot 
day — they  came  out  apd  joined  the 
passengers. 

According  to  busdri\-i 
spend  as  much  time  bruslj 
their  clothes  as  they  for 
ing  the  papers.  That  is 
it  is  enough  to  really  bug  la  hard-working 
person  already  driven  to  distraction  by 
prices  that  are  too  high  and  salaries 
that  are  too  low.  And  that  is  not  a  healthy 
sign,  either.  This  latest  Indignity,  really 
the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  Is  inflicted  upon 
the  long-suffering  New  |  Yorker  in  the 
wake  of  countless  exhortations  by  na- 
tional, State,  and  local  leaders  for  city 
residents  and  commuters  to  leave  their 
cars  at  home  and  ride  pi  blic  transporta- 
tion. 

We  are  urged  to  be  ui  ban  patriots  by 
conserving  energy  and  ly  cutting  down 
on  pollution,  noise,  and  accidents.  The 
urgent  need  for  America  to  reach  these 
goals  in  order  to  survisre  as  a  nation 
makes  the  Nixon  administration's  fail- 
ure to  provide  us  with  a  viable  mass 
transportation  plan  inexcusable. 

Those  patriotic  pleas  have  a  phoney 
ring  when  uttered  by  £  President  who 
Uves  like  a  potentate  in  three  seaside 
summer  houses  while  N;w  Yorkers  for- 
sake the  simple  comfort  of  a  mortgaged 
car  for  a  ride  to  work  with  a  million 
cockroaches. 

It  Just  ain't  right. 

New  Yorkers  are  frustrated  in  their 
pursuit  of  an  honest  11 /ing  by  a  mass 
transportation  system  that  is  coming 
apart  at  the  seams  for  the  want  of  a 
little  Federal  aid — moniiy  that  is  avail- 
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able,  but  that  is  being  held  back  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  A  congressional 
plan  to  infuse  millions  of  dollars  into 
mass  transportation  right  now  is  being 
cut  by  about  75  per  cent  by  the  President. 

The  nation's  largest  mass  transporta- 
this  system — ^New  York's — faces  a  dis- 
astrously costly  fare  increase  if  the  Pres- 
ident succeeds  in  holding  down  the  mass 
transportation  appropriation.  His  pro- 
gram will  not  even  maintain  fares  at 
their  presently  high  rates. 

From  the  far  reaches  of  his  kingly, 
tax-supported  estates,  he  asks  New 
Yorkers  to  climb  aboard.  Ride  with  a 
roach. 

Nothing  would  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  Nixon's  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  real  people  in  a  real 
world  than  a  rush-hour  ride  on  a  roach 
coach  in  New  York.  I  can  arrange  the 
trip  at  his  convenience. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Yorkers  are  a 
special  breed.  They  can  make  wonders 
happen,  but  they  will  not  buy  the  phoney 
pleas  of  an  administration  that  has  lost 
touch  with  reality.  Our  people  would 
willingly  ride  clean  buses  that  arrive  on 
time  at  a  price  they  can  afford.  But  they 
^ill  not  ride  with  a  roach  when  the 
whole  thing  could  be  changed  with  the 
stroke  of  a  President's  pen. 

I  know  that  my  constituents  are  out- 
raged with  the  administration's  refusal 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  mass  transporta- 
tion. And  they  have  every  right  to  be. 


MOUNTING  DIFFICULTIES  FACED 
BY  RANCHERS 


HON.  PETE  V.  DOMENICI 

OF   NEW   MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I  have 
takea  the  floor  today  to  participate  in 
a  colloquy  with  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  discuss  the  disas- 
trous economic  circumstances  faced  by 
beef  producers.  In  those  remarks  I  con- 
centrated primarily  on  conditions  ad- 
versely affecting  the  market  situation 
and  I  suggested  some  extremely  vital 
Government  actions  required  to  help 
correct  some  of  those  conditions. 

I  also  Indicated  that  I  would  extend 
my  remarks  to  give  my  colleagues  a  vivid 
gUmpse  of  some  of  the  other  problems 
faced  by  ranchers.  For  that  purpose  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter  is  from  a  constituent  rancher  fam- 
ily, a  family  composed  of  a  husband, 
wife,  and  two  young  sons  who  own  and 
operate  a  ratber  typical  ranch  near  the 
ranching  community  of  Corona,  N.  Mex. 
The  wife  In  this  case  happens  to  be  sec- 
retary of  the  local  chapter  of  the  New 
Mexico  Cowbelles  Association.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  Cowbelles  Associa- 
tion are  wives  of  ranchers  who  belong  to 
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the  New  Mexico  Cattle  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Nalda,  at  the  direction  of  the  local 
chapter  and  in  her  capacity  as  secretary, 
has  called  to  my  attention  some  of  the 
moimting  difficulties  faced  by  ranchers 
as  they  strive  to  continue  in  their  pro- 
duction of  red  meat  so  vitally  essential 
to  this  Nation's  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  im- 
pressed with  the  quiet  and  factual  man- 
ner and  tone  of  Mrs.  Nalda's  presenta- 
tion. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  learn 
more  of  the  complex  problems  faced  by 
ranchers,  particularly  those  Senators 
who  do  not  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  as  a  substantial  part  of  their  con- 
stituency, such  fine  and  robust  Ameri- 
cans as  the  ranchers  of  New  Mexico. 
ExHisrr  1 

Bar  JN  Ranch. 
Corona,  N.  Mex.,  May  29,  1974. 
Hon.  Pete  Domxnici, 
VS.  Senate,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Domenici:  My  husband,  two 
young  sons,  and  I  own  and  operate  an  average 
size  ranch  near  Corona,  New  Mexico.  We  are 
rather  typical  of  most  ranch  people  in  our 
life-style,  traditions,  and  In  the  problems 
that  we  face  day  to  day.  Also  typical  are 
many  of  my  fellow  Canyon  CowbeUe  mem- 
bers and  their  families.  Canyon  Cowbelles  Is 
a  local  chapter  of  the  New  Mexico  CowbeUes 
Association.  Most  of  us  are  wives  of  ranchers 
who  are  themselves  members  of  the  New  Mex- 
ico Cattle  Growers  Association.  I  have  been 
directed  by  our  membership  to  act  in  my  offi- 
cial capacity  of  secretary  of  our  local  chap- 
ter and  write  to  you  in  regard  to  some  mat- 
ters which  are  of  grave  concern  to  us. 

A  few  days  ago  we  aU  learned  through  the 
news  media  that  the  nation's  largest  maker 
of  steel  bad  announced  a  price  Increase. 
Knowing  that  steel  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  automobiles,  appliances,  furniture, 
and  numerous  other  products,  we  are  certain 
that  it  win  only  be  a  short  while  before  the 
makers  of  these  other  products  wUl  one  by 
one  announce  their  own  price  Increase.  We 
will  be  told  by  these  manuf  actvu-ers  that  they 
are  forced  to  pass  on  to  the  consumer  the 
increase  In  their  production  cost.  Those  of 
us  who  ranch  for  a  living  have  been  faced 
with  rises  In  production  cost  year  after  year. 
Despite  this  fact,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
pass  on  to  the  consumer  any  part  of  our  cost 
increase  by  announcing  a  higher  price  on  our 
own  product.  We  wonder  bow  many  consum- 
ers can  really  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
livestock  producer  has  never  announced  his 
own  price.  The  packer  and  supermarket  name 
their  own  prices,  but  not  the  producer.  We 
have  never  been  "price  setters";  we  are  "price 
takers".  Yet  each  time  we  shop  for  the  In- 
numerable goods  and  items  necessary  to  oper- 
ate our  ranch  and  raise  our  chUdren,  we  must 
pay  the  "set"  price— be  it  a  windmill  tower, 
a  tractor,  or  a  toothbrush. 

We  find  through  conversations  with  people 
of  other  professions  that  the  average  con- 
sumer today  seems  most  concerned  about 
high  prices,  inflation,  the  energy  crisis,  and 
the  deplorable  conduct  of  some  of  our  coun- 
try's high  government  officials.  The  rancher 
shares  all  of  these  very  real  concerns,  but 
becavise  of  the  nature  of  his  business,  he  Is 
equally  as  anxious  about  droughts  and  bliz- 
zards; insects  and  predators;  livestock  dis- 
eases which  destroy  a  few  head  or  kill  a  whole 
herd;  poison  weeds  which  also  kill;  parasites; 
ever-rising  grazing  fees  and  interest  rates; 
the  prohibitive  coet  of  hiring  laborers;  cat- 
tle rustling;  astronomical  feed  prices,  and 
the  scarcity  of  many  products  essential  to 
hla  operation.  As  for  high  prices,  this  Is  not 
a  new  problem  for  the  livestock  producer. 
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Each  year  the  rancher  has  been  faced  with 
paying  higher  prices  for  most  of  the  goods  he 
must  purchase.  Yet,  except  for  last  year,  the 
rancher  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  sold 
his  Uvestock  for  the  same  price  that  he  re- 
ceived twenty  years  ago.  or  only  slightly  high- 
er, or  In  some  cases  he  has  received  less  than 
he  did  twenty  years  ago. 

The  financial  squeeze  on  livestock  pro- 
ducers right  now  is  driving  some  near  bank- 
ruptcy. Cost  Increases  in  our  business  hit  13 
per  cent  last  year  and  are  predicted  to  climb 
at  least  14  per  cent  more  this  year.  As  cf 
now.  livestock  prices  have  collapsed.  Many 
cattle  feeders  are  losing  up  to  $200  a  bead. 
Some  of  us  will  suffer  financial  losses  frora 
which  we  WiU  not  be  able  to  recover,  thus 
making  it  necessary  for  even  more  famUies 
to  leave  the  land  which  they  have  worked 
and  been  a  part  of  for  generations.  Small  in- 
dependent farmers  and  ranchers  cannot  sur- 
vive years  of  huge  financial  losses,  and  so 
we  find  tax-subsidized  conglomerates  and 
non-agriculture  corporations  buying  up  the 
lands  which  we  can  no  longer  afford.  And  so 
right  now,  as  we  livestock  producers  find 
ourselves  in  one  of  the  worst  loss  periods  In 
history,  we  also  find  that  we  are  confronted 
with  yet  another  very  real  problem,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  could  prove  disastrous. 
Disastrous  not  Just  to  the  producers,  but  to 
the  nation  and  even  to  the  world.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  law  suit  brought  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  CouncU  and  others  against 
the  BLM  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  litigation  involves  livestock  grazing  per- 
mits on  about  140  million  acres  of  Public 
Lands  in  the  Western  United  States,  of  which 
13.6  million  acres  are  in  New  Mexico. 

This  law  suit  and  the  possible  harmful 
effects  it  might  have  on  the  rancher  is  in 
fact  the  reason  for  this  letter.  It  is  to  this 
matter  that  Canyon  CowbeUes  most  respect- 
fully wish  to  direct  your  attention.  Our  mem- 
bers have  a  great  common  concern  for  those 
who  use  the  land  for  raising  livestock.  Most 
of  us  who  are  Cowbelles  live  on  the  land  vrtth 
our  families.  We  love  the  land  and  the  homes 
we  have  made  on  It;  ve  love  our  work  with 
the  land;  and  above  all,  we  love  our  special 
kind  of  life  in  which  the  family  unit  Is  the 
most  important  element. 

In  the  Introduction  of  their  Complaint. 
Plaintiffs  state,  "Livestock  grazing  and  the 
attendant  management  practices  have  had 
significant  adverse  environmental  effects  on 
the  Public  Lands,  Including  reductions  in 
types  and  populations  of  fish  and  wildlife,  ac- 
celerated erosion,  deterioration  in  soil  quaN 
Ity  and  water  quantity  and  quality,  funda- 
mental changes  In  plant  ecology,  and  the  im- 
pairment of  aesthetic  and  recreational  uses." 
Plaintiffs  further  state,  "...  defendants  and 
others  acting  under  their  authority  have  is- 
sued and  win  continue  to  Issue  and  renew 
permits  for  the  grazing  of  domestic  livestock 
in  numbers  and  circumstances  which  have 
significant  and  adverse  environmental  effects 
on  the  Public  Lands." 

We  whose  livestock  graze  the  lands  are  not 
at  odds  with  the  environmentalists  who  want 
to  protect  the  land.  For  the  most  part,  live- 
stock producers  In  general  respect  the  land 
too  much  to  abuse  it.  It  is,  after  all,  the  basis 
for  our  livelihood  and  so  would  be  to  our 
disadvantage  to  use  it  unwisely.  Many  of  us 
are  second  and  third  generation  ranchers 
whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  grazed  the 
land  before  us.  Our  roots  are  deep  In  the  soU, 
and  we  do  not  abuse  that  which  we  love.  We 
are  guided,  as  were  many  of  our  pioneer  an- 
cestors, by  the  philosophy,  "You  take  care 
of  the  land  and  the  land  wlU  take  care  ol 
you." 

Experts  everywhere  are  predicting  a  global 
food  crisis.  United  Nations  SecreUry  Gen- 
eral Waldhelm  has  listed  food  as  the  third 
crisis  in  his  list  of  great  world  crises.  He  has 
said  that  never  in  recent  decades  have  world 
food  reserves  been  so  frighteningly  low. 
Others  In  government  refer  to  "large-scale 
disaster",  "world  famine",  "the  millions  who 
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will  die  of  starvation".  .  .  For  years  it  has 
been  the  American  farmer  and  rancher  who 
have  provided  the  food  to  make  theirs  the 
best  fed  nation  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  also  supplied  much  of  the  food  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Those  of  us  who  supply 
these  foods  already  number  less  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  population.  In  view  of  the  present 
food  shortage  as  well  as  predicted  shortages 
of  even  greater  magnitude,  the  USDA  has 
asked  our  nation's  agriculture  people  for  all- 
out  production  of  crops  and  livestock  in  1974. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  those,  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  among  them,  who 
would  cut  livestock  production  by  decreasing 
the  amount  of  Public  Lands  available  for 
grazing  purposes.  This  would  seem  to  us 
greatly  Inconsistent  with  the  needs  of  our 
nation  and  the  world. 

It  Is  our  view  that  our  country's  priorities 
must  be  realistic.  .  .  .  World  food  shortages, 
starvation  of  millions,  great  imbalances  In 
population  and  food  supplies  must  be  given 
their  proper  place  In  our  nation's  concerns! 
Canyon  Cowbelle  members  and  their  fami- 
lies are  understandably  distressed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  some  or  all  of  their  grazing 
rights  revoked.  There  would  be  those  among 
us  who  would  lose  part  of,  or  in  some  cases 
most  of,  their  means  of  Income.  Our  concern 
Is  not  confined  to  our  own  Individual  situa- 
tions, for  we  feel  just  as  strongly  for  all 
the  other  farmers  and  ranchers  who  find 
themselves  faced  with  this  same  prospect. 
This  law  suit  Involving  our  grazing  rights 
presents  us  with  a  new  challenge,  both  as 
individuals  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  our 
families  and  as  members  of  farm  and  ranch 
organizations  who  wish  to  protect  our  live- 
lihoods. While  meeting  to  determine  how 
to  best  face  this  new  challenge.  Canyon 
Cowbelle  members  suggested  that  when  writ- 
ing thla  letter  I  should  emphasize  the  follow- 
ing points. 

One:  We  contend  that  grazing  the  Public 
Lands  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with 
preservation  of  wildlife — quite  the  contrary. 
In  our  part  of  the  country,  the  ranchland 
supports  a  large  population  of  deer  and  ante- 
lope. Most  of  us  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
have  natural  streams,  in  which  case  the  only 
water  is  from  the  wells  which  we  have  drilled. 
The  deer  and  antelope  water  at  the  same 
wells  as  our  cattle  and  sheep.  The  ranchers 
constantly  watch  for  sickness  or  disease  in 
the  wildlife,  and  if  they  detect  any  such 
signs  they  immediately  inform  the  Game  and 
Pish  Department.  During  hunting  season,  the 
ranchers  help  protect  the  deer  and  antelope 
population  by  doing  what  they  can  to  insure 
that  no  hunter  kills  illegal  game,  and  to 
see  that  no  hunter  kills  more  than  his  permit 
allows.  It  is  a  fact  that  during  severe  winter 
storms  when  deer,  elk,  and  other  wildlife 
find  it  impossible  to  eat  the  natural  forage, 
some  ranchers  put  out  hay  for  them  to  eat. 
In  the  Teton  Valley  of  Wyoming  near  Jack- 
son Hole,  some  ranchers  leave  parts  of  the 
land  ungrazed  so  that  the  elk  can  winter 
upon  them  when  they  are  driven  down  from 
their  high  summer  range  by  the  snow  and 
cold.  Such  generosity  toward  the  wildlife  is 
not  uncommon  among  livestock  growers. 

Two:  We  very  strongly  take  issue  with  the 
charge  that  grazing  impairs  the  aesthetic 
and  recreational  use  of  Public  Lands.  The 
landowner  who  pays  for  grazing  rights  on 
land  that  is  adjacent  to  or  intermingled  with 
his  own  property  acts  as  a  protective  agent 
and  a  policing  force  for  the  Public  Lands.  It 
Is  sad  but  true  that  there  are  some  people 
who  demonstrate  a  complete  lack  of  respect 
for  the  property  of  others — be  it  privately 
owned  or  government  owned.  This  is  made 
evident  by  the  vandalism  which  occurs  dally. 
We  ranchers  are  very  often  confronted  by 
vandals  who  would  destroy  landmarks,  pre- 
cious trees,  wild  game  and  such,  as  well  as 
our  own  storage  tank*,  windmills,  fences,  and 
domestic  livestock.  We  make  no  distinction 
between  private  land  and  Public  Lands  In 
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tlons  and  developing  positlv^  attitudes  to- 
ward the  livestock  producers  <  if  America. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  y(  lur  interest. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  JoH  «  Nau>a, 
Secretary,  Canyc  n  Cowhelles. 
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HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREJ  lENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  coi^cerned  about 
the  operation  of  our  presertt  social  secu- 
rity system.  As  prices  continue  to  sky- 
rocket, the  benefits  paid  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  provide  an  adequate  standard 
of  living  to  those  who  hare  invested  in 
the  system  over  the  years. 

However,  this  week,  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  Leslie  N.  Speck,  drew  my  at'^ention 
to  an  article  "The  Insecurity  of  Social 
Seciu-ity"  which  appeared  in  several 
newspapers  around  the  country.  I,  like 
"Coach"  Speck,  foimd  the  facts  revealed 
in  this  article  alarming  and  a  cause  for 
immediate  action.  Beginning  today,  I 
would  like  to  share  this  ar|,icle  with  you 
in  the  Record  : 


no 


(From    the    Memphis, 

June  2, 1974] 
The  iNSECuarry  of  Socu|l 
(By  Warren 

The  Federal  government 
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The    household    in    which 
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per  cent  of  Americans  are  either  fully  re- 
tired or  dead. 

More  than  half  of  all  American  taxpayers 
pay  more  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion than  they  pay  In  income  tax — and  the 
percentage  is  growing. 

How  could  the  system,  called  "a  ray  of 
hope"  in  1937  when  it  was  enacted,  have  be- 
come what  University  of  California  economist 
Peter  Somers  recently  termed  "the  biggest 
single  roadblock  to  the  security  of  the  Amer- 
ican wage  earner"? 

The  answer  is  that  Social  Security  has  not 
done  any  of  what  it  set  out  to  do? 

Designed  to  act  as  "financial  cushion  which 
would  encourage  saving  to  supplement  it," 
the  opposite  has  resulted.  The  system  now 
takes  so  much  from  the  American  paycheck, 
saving  la  discouraged. 

Intended  to  help  the  low-income  worker, 
Social  Security  is  Instead  paying  maximum 
benefits  to  those  who  can  afford  not  to  work 
and  a  reduced  benefit  to  those  who  must 
work. 

Consider  savings  first.  During  the  1940s, 
when  Social  Security  was  first  underway,  the 
amount  collected  In  taxes  represented  only 
a  small  percentage  of  what  Americana  could 
afford  to  save  out  of  their  pay. 

For  Instance  in  1942  the  average  American 
household,  after  all  tax  deductions  and  living 
•:q>en£e8  were  paid,  could  afford  to  put  $767 
in  the  bank. 

During  that  year,  for  every  $100  that  Amer- 
icans could  afford  to  save,  $3.70  was  being 
taken  out  of  U.S.  payrolls  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  for  the  retirement  fund. 
Then  began  the  silent  squeeze.  By  1945 
Americans  were  earning  more  but  Social  Se- 
curity was  taking  more  and  taking  It  faster. 
Average  household  saving  dropped  to  $740  a 
year.  Now  for  every  $100  we  could  afford  to 
save  $4.30  was  taken  from  payrolls. 

In  1948  Social  Security  took  $12.60  for  every 
$100  we  could  save.  By  1950  the  payroU  bite 
had  grown  to  $20.40  for  every  $100,  and  by 
1965 — $36.20  for  every  $100  In  household 
savings. 

The  tax  that  was  supposed  to  encourage 
saving  continued  to  grow  faster  than  Ameri- 
cans could  afford  to  save.  In  1960  average 
yearly  household  saving  m  the  richest  coun- 
try in  the  world  had  slimiped  to  $240 — a  dis- 
mal 140-percent  drop  In  18  years. 

That  year  Social  Security  took  $63.90  for 
every  $100  we  stUl  had  left.  And  stlU  the  tax 
was  growing  bigger. 

Last  year  was  the  worst  in  history.  Even 
though  the  average  American  household  was 
saving  at  slightly  above  1945  levels,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  took  $84  for  every 
$100  we  saved. 

University  of  Chicago  economist  Milton 
Friedman  has  termed  the  last  20  years  of 
Social  Secvirlty  "a  crushing  defeat  for  the 
average  wage  earner." 

"Where  is  the  Incentive  to  save,"  asks 
Friedman,  "when  such  a  huge  proportion  of 
that  saving  U  confiscated  for  a  retirement 
plan  a  younger  worker  could  buy  for  one- 
third  the  price?" 

All  the  examples  cited  Include  only  the 
amount  of  Social  Security  tax  earmarked  for 
retirement  checks  and  death  benefit.  BU- 
lions  more  are  taken  to  finance  other  fed- 
eral Insurance  plans. 

What  have  we  bought  for  an  increase  in 
"premiums"  equal  to  six  times  private  insur- 
ance increases? 

"Pitifully  little,"  says  a  spokesman  for  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Insurance.  "If  a  pri- 
vate Insurance  company  attempted  to  sell  a 
plan  in  Illinois  which  cost  so  much  and  paid 
so  little,  we  would  drum  them  out  of  the 
state  as  frauds." 

Nor  is  Social  Security  going  to  stand  stUl. 
Beginning  this  year,  no  more  congressional 
votes  are  needed  to  raise  Social  Security 
taxes.  The  hikes  will  come  automatically  from 
now  on — tied  each  year  to  cost  of  living  in- 
creases. 
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Today's  young  workers  can  look  forward 
to: 

Faying  at  least  $l,0O0-a-year  to  Social  Se- 
curity during  the  next  five  to  six  years. 

Seeing  the  Insurance  value  of  what  he 
buys  grow  steadily  lower. 

Paying  the  most  during  his  middle  years 
when  his  federal  Insurance  is  worth  least 
to  him. 

A  retirement  plan  which  will  pay  him 
less  than  half  than  a  plan  he  could  buy  on 
his  own— If  he  can  afford  to  take  the  benefits. 

trNDEa-40   LOSERS 

For  the  American  earner  under  40,  today's 
Social  Security  Is  a  $262,000  mistake.  If  you 
don't  think  you  have  that  much  money  to 
lose — keep  reading. 

The  current  generation  of  workers  is  get- 
ting the  bill  for  political  promises  made  as 
long  ago  as  1936  and  as  recenUy  as  1970. 
They  will  pay  dearly  with  losses  including: 

A  pension  worth  less  than  half  what  Is 
paid  Into  it. 

Discrimination  against  women  which  can 
cost  more  than  $10,000  in  cash  or  $5,000  a 
year  in  benefits. 

A  disability  protection  plan  costing  more 
than  any  private  insurance  and  worth  less 
than  $10  a  month. 

A  more-than-$100,000  retirement  bonus 
they'll  never  get. 

These  kinds  of  losses  will  be  sustained  by 
young  couples  like  Jeffery  and  Eva  Alfred  of 
Chicago.  Jeff  Alfred  is  23  years  old  and  has 
just  finished  a  two-year  technical  course  in 
office  machine  repair.  His  present  Job  pays 
$215  per  week. 

Jeff,  like  a  lot  of  Americans  working  for  a 
salary,  doesn't  think  be  has  a  quarter  of  a 
million  to  lose.  But  losses  should  be  meas- 
vured  in  terms  of  what  Jeff  could  do  with  his 
money  If  he  had  the  right  to  keep  it. 

Last  year,  at  age  22,  Jeff  had  $676  taken 
out  of  his  pay  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration for  "disability  and  retirement  pro- 
tection." His  employer  paid  another  $676  for 
the  same  purpose. 

That's  a  total  of  $1,352  paid  In  one  year  for 
Jeff's  protection.  How  much  protection 
should  that  buy?  By  normal  industry  stand- 
ards the  money  would  provide  more  than 
enough  for  a  $100,000  Insurance  policy  on 
Jeff's  life,  including  full  cash  benefits. 

In  other  words,  if  Jeff  Alfred  never  got 
another  raise  in  his  life  (I.e.  his  Social 
Security  contribution  remained  the  same  his 
whole  working  career)  Just  the  amount  of 
money  paid  In  bis  name  last  year  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  $100,000  Insurance  coverage. 

There  is  considerable  difference  between 
$100,000  private  insurance  coverage  and  the 
plan  Social  Security  offers  Jeff  for  the  same 
money;  the  kind  of  differences  that  could 
change  the  Alfreds'  life  style. 

If  Jeff  Alfred  were  to  die  today,  under 
Social  Security  protection,  his  wife,  Eva, 
would  receive  less  than  $300  in  "burial  ben- 
efits." As  a  widow  with  no  children  Eva 
Alfred  would  get  nothing  until  she  was  62 — 
40  years  from  now. 

"But  if  Jeff  died, "  says  Eva,  "I  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  work  to  support  myself, 
wouldn't  I?  " 

Of  course  she  would.  But  if  Mrs.  Alfred 
does  go  back  to  work,  she  will  lose  even  the 
small  widow's  benefits — now  40  years  away. 
The  law  says  that  if  a  woman  is  entitled 
to  both  widow's  benefits  and  retirement  ben- 
efits, she  can  only  draw  the  larger  of  the  two 
checks.  Jeff's  money  would  be  lost. 

Under  private  insurance  of  the  same  cost, 
if  Jeff  Alfred  died  today  Eve  would  receive 
$100,000  to  use  as  she  saw  fit.  The  money 
is  virtually  tax  free  except  for  a  small  estate 
tax.  There  would  be  no  income  tax  to  pay  on 
the  amount. 

Mrs.  Alfred  could  create  a  fund  which 
would  pay  her  more  than  $600  a  month  for 
the  next  20  years.  Of  course  the  fund,  or 
any  other  way  she  chose  to  use  the  cash. 
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would  contlnu*  In  full  force  whether  Eva 
Alfred  works  or  not— or  even  remarries.  The 
money  is  hers. 

If  applied  to  even  the  most  conservative  of 
corporate  bonds,  the  money  would  produce 
at  least  a  $7,000-a-year  income  for  Eva  Alfred 
over  the  next  20  years  and  still  be  available, 
in  full,  in  1994  to  be  used  again. 

"That's  the  nature  of  money,"  says  Brook- 
ings Institute  economist  John  Brlttaln,  "but 
most  people  simply  don't  realize  it.  If  more 
young  people  knew  what  Social  Security 
meant  to  them,  more  would  be  upset." 

Let's  say  that  Jeff  Alfred  doesn't  die.  Lets 
say  he  goes  on  working  and  getting  normal 
cost-of-living  raises  In  salary.  Since  the  new 
Social  Security  law  demands  raises  in  pre- 
mliuns  for  every  cost  of  living  Increase,  Jeff's 
Social  Security  bill  would  go  up  every  year. 

By  age  26,  even  with  a  minimal  cost  of 
living  rise  (3  per  cent),  Jeff  and  his  em- 
ployer would  be  paying  $1,634  a  year  in  in- 
surance taxes. 

Since  private  insurance  costs  would  have 
remained  the  same,  Jeff  Alfred  would  then 
be  paying  $309  more  per  year  for  Social  Se- 
curity than  he  would  need  to  pay  for  better 
coverage. 

If  we  look  ahead  until  Jeff  Is  36,  the  differ- 
ence between  Social  Security  and  private  in- 
surance grows  more  glaring.  Under  Social 
Security: 

Jeff  and  his  employer  woiild  be  paving 
$2,268  a  year. 

His  insurance  costs  would  have  risen  61 
per  cent. 

Without  children,  his  jrlfe  still  could  not 
collect  on  his  death. 

Without  children,  his  wife  still  could  not 
collect  on  his  full,  permanent  disability. 

He  would  not  have  accumulated  any  cash 
value. 

Compare  this  w^lth  the  same  amount  of 
money  spent  on  private  Insurance.  By  the 
time  Jeff  is  36,  the  following  would  be  true: 

His  life  insurance  coverage  would  have 
grown  to  $151,400. 

The  cost  would  have  been  so  much  less 
than  Social  Seciu'ity  that  Jeff  could  have 
accumulated  $2,487  whUe  still  paying  for 
the  higher  private  coverage. 

The  death  benefit  would  be  enough  for  a 
20-year,  $l,000-a-month  Income  for  Eva 
without  ever  depleting  the  $151,400.  (It 
would  remain  inUct  after  the  20  vears.) 

The  policy,  even  with  Jeff  alive,  has  an 
accumulated  cash  value  of  more  than  $20,000. 

The  comparisons.  In  short,  are  the  differ- 
ence between  effective  protection  and  mean- 
ingless tax  collecting.  For  Jeff  and  Eva  Al- 
fred and  30  mUlion  others  in  their  age 
group,  the  "security"  in  Social  Securitv  is 
a  hoax. 

"The  biggest  reason  we  can't  afford  an» 
mere  than  a  small  private  Insurance  policy." 
laments  Jeff,  "is  that  they  dock  my  pay  860 
bucks  a  month  for  Social  Security  insurance 
that's  almost  useless  to  me." 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  WALSH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  2  divs 
ago,  Lithuanians  all  over  the  wor:d 
united  in  spirit  for  the  sad  remembrance 
of  the  takeover  of  their  country  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940.  I  think  it  is  vital 
that  we.  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  constantly 
remind  ourselves  of  the  oppression  of  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  Lithuania  and 
several  other  Baltic  nations  which  have 
been  forced  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  serve  as  a  reminder,  I  would  like  to 
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share  with  my  colleagues,  a  portion  of  a 
letter  I  recently  received  from  Juozas 
Gaila,  president  of  the  Lithuanian 
American  Community  of  the  U.S.A. 

The  letter  follows: 
Hon.  WiixiAM  P.  Walsh, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mb.  Walsh:  On  June  15,  Lithuanian- 
Americans  wUl  Join  with  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  free  world  in  the  com- 
memoration ot  the  forcible  annexation  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1940,  and 
the  subsequent  mass  deportation  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  to  Siberian  concentra- 
tion camps. 

Currently,  the  people  of  Lithuania  are  de- 
nied the  right  of  national  self-determina- 
tion, suffer  continual  religious  and  politi- 
cal persecution,  and  are  denied  their  basic 
human  rights. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  seeking  detente, 
as  well  as  a  Most  Favored  Nation  Status  with 
the  United  States.  This  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  presents  the  United 
States  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  ease  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  the  oth- 
er Captive  Nations. 

The  United  States  should  adopt  an  official 
policy  for  the  current  European  Security 
Conference  In  accordance  with  House  Con- 
current Resolution  394  of  the  first  session  of 
the  93d  Congress  submitted  by  Mr.  Derwin- 
8kl  to  the  Comlmttee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  .  .  ." 
"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  (The  Senate  con- 
curring), that  Is  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  European  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  recognition  by  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lith- 
uania and  it  should  remain  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  to  recognize  in  any  way 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  Nations  by  the  So- 
viet Union." 

WhUe  steadfastly  maintaining  the  United 
States  policy  of  non -recognition  of  the  for- 
cible incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  Into 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  SUtes  should 
Insist  that  the  following  policy  changes  are 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union : 

1.  Lowering  of  excessive  tariffs  Imposed 
on  gifts  to  relatives  and  friends  residing  in 
the  Baltic  States. 

2.  Increase  the  current  five-day  tourists 
visa  to  Lithuania  to  a  more  reaisonable  limit. 

3.  Elimination  of  unreasonable  travel  re- 
strictions on  tourists  to  Uthuanla. 

4.  Provisions  for  Lithuanians  to  Immi- 
grate to  other  countries  as  provided  by  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  signed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Sincerely, 

JTTOZAS  OAII.A, 

President. 


COAL'S  FUTURE:  DEEP  MINING,  NOT 
STRIP  MINING 


EXTENSIONS  OF  (lEMARKS 

our  country's  growing  dejnand  for  coal, 
that  deep  mining  is  unstife,  inefiftcient, 
and  unprofitable.  I  thinlt  5his  is  a  defeat- 
ist attitude,  one  that  deliberately  Ignores 
the  tremendous  strides  tl  e  deep-mining 
Industry  has  made  in  rrcent  years.  If 
mined  at  capacity,  the  Nation's  strip- 
pable  reserves,  which  co;  istitute  only  3 
percent  of  our  coal  reser  res,  will  be  de- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  :entury.  And  if 
we  abandon  the  deep-nining  industry 
now,  the  cost  of  rebuildii  ig  the  industry 
many  years  hence  will  b«  enormous  and 
the  task  may  well  be  imijossible. 

I  would  like  to  bring  attention  to  an 
excellent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
magazine  Fortune,  titled  '  It's  Back  to  the 
Pits  for  Coal's  New  Future."  The  article 
explains  the  problems  fjcing  the  deep- 
mining  industry  and  the  ways  in  which 
the  industry  is  solving  them.  It  also 
points  out  that  the  Natio  I's  1,400  imder- 
groimd  coal  mines  represent  one  of  the 
relatively  rapid  ways  ta  increase  the 
Nation's  energ:'  supply—  with  the  back- 
log of  orders  for  strip-mi]  ling  machinery, 
it  now  takes  4  years  to  op  en  a  strip  mine. 
Furthermore,  geography  favors  under- 
ground mining,  because  i  lost  of  the  good 
coal  that  is  close  to  maior  cities  is  too 
deep  to  strip. 

The  following  is  the  \  ext  of  the  For- 
tune article. 

I  Prom  Fortune  magazli  e,  June  19741 
It's  Back  to  the  Pits  for  C  >al's  New  Future 
(By  Edmund  Palt  trmayer) 
When  the  Persian  Gulf  :ountrleS  doubled 
the  price  of  crude  oil  last  1  lecember — ending 
at  a  stroke  the  postwar  era  af  cheap  energy — 
one  of  their  leaders  lectured  the  affluent 
countries  on  the  virtue  Jf  toll,  In  tones 
worthy  of  a  seventeenth-c  sntury  New  Eng- 
land preacher.  "If  you  wan  ;  to  live  as  well  as 
now,"  declared  Shah  Mohi  mmed  Reza  Pah- 
lavl  of  Iran,  "you'll  have  to  work  for  It." 
Nothing  symbolizes  bettei  the  new  era  of 
working  for  It  than  heir  leted  men  riding 
down  dark  shafts  In  the  du  3ty  and  dangerous 
pursuit  of  coal. 

Thanks  to  the  worldwldi  scramble  for  en- 
ergy, underground  coal  mil  ilng  Is  destined  to 
be  an  essentlta  and  growlni ;  part  of  American 
economic  life  until  the  end  of  this  century.  If 
not  longer.  Cheap  oU  and  plentiful  natural 
gas  are  things  of  the  pas1 ,  and  strip-mined 
coal  cannot  fill  the  gap.  Lo  :al  opposition  and 
tough  reclamation  laws  pr  >mlsc  to  delay  and 
limit  the  exploitation  of  the  vast  reserves 
of  strlppable  ooal  and  11(  nite  In  the  West 
even  If  shortages  of  railroad  hopper  cars 
and  mining  equipment  car  be  overcome.  (See 
"Clearing  the  Way  for  the  New  Age  of  Coal," 
FoETTTNE,  May.) 

the  new  ANi  rcht 
To  many  Americans  a  r  jvlval  of  deep  coal 
turning   back   to 
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HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  next  week  or  two,  the  House  will  be 
considering  H.R.  11500,  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1974.  One  of  the  principal  issues  sur- 
rounding this  bill  Is  whether  the  deep- 
mining  industry  in  the  East  will  be  main- 
tained as  a  viable  means  of  mining  coal. 
Some  people  have  claimed  that  only  the 
vast  coal  deposits  in  the  West  can  supply 


mining  will  seem  like  a 
Dickenslan  times,  and  d«ep  mining  Indeed 
has  many  drawbacks.  It  Is,  cunong  other 
things,  one  of  the  most  hazardous  of  human 
occupations.  Some  107  me  n  died  while  help- 
ing to  extrac*,  nearly  300  I  illllon  tons  of  coal 
In  1973;  surface  mines  mi  tched  this  output, 
with  only  one-sixth  as  m  iny  deaths. 

By  current  U.S.  standai  is  of  productivity, 
deep  mines  seem  thorouj  hly  retrograde.  As 
a  rule  they  require  thr  e  times  as  many 
workers  to  produce  the  i  ame  tonnage  as  a 
strip  mine.  Productivity  underground  has 
actually  fallen  In  recent  years.  Deep  mining 
is  concentrated  In  Appal^chla  and  the  Mid- 
dle West,  where  historic  llabor-management 
antagonism  still  smoldeis  and  where  the 
workers  these  days  are  Increasingly  prone  to 
absenteeism  and  wildcat  strikes. 

The  declining  dlsclpllnfe  Is  partly  due  to 


a  state  of  transition  In  the  United  Mine 
Workers  union,  in  which  a  leform  regime 
under  President  Arnold  MUler  1  las  been  striv- 
ing to  establish  itself  by  slo  v,  democratic 
methods  following  the  ouster  jf  Tony  Boyle 
late  in  1972.  Few  coal  operators  lament  the 
departure  of  Boyle,  who  was  recently  con- 
victed of  ordering  the  murdur  of  his  late 
rival,  Jock  Yablonskl,  but  mos  .  of  them  miss 
the  long  decades  In  which  the  union  curbed 
wildcat  strikes  by  exercising  tight  control 
over  its  locals.  Says  Chalrmar  Donald  Cook 
of  American  Electric  Power,  \rhlch  operates 
many  mines:  "The  new  democi  acy  Is  the  new 
anarchy." 

FIRE    IN    THE    "COB"'    JaNKS 


The  public  furor  over  strip 
ages  has  diverted  attention 


mining's  rav- 
from  the  en- 


vlronmetal  effects  of  deep  nlnlng,   and   in 


some  ways  these  can  be  even 
Billions  of  tons  of  "gob,"  or 


from  coal   In   preparation  plants,   have   ac- 


cumulated   over    the    years 
mounds  that  loom  over  coal 
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more  serious, 
rock  separated 


to    form    ugly 
communities. 


Since  these  waste  banks  cental  ti  coal  particles 
'  missed  m  the  sorting  process,  they  can  catch 
fire.  About  three-quarters  of  all  acid  drain- 
age from  coal  mines  seeps  out  of  under- 
ground mines,  past  and  pres*  nt.  Strip-mine 
operators  can  bury  acld-foriaing  materials 
under  benign  dirt  and  rock,  but  deep  mines 
leave  permanent  caverns.  H  pyrites  (Iron 
sulfide)  are  present  in  the  oal  left  behind 
and  are  exposed  to  a  comtlnatlon  of  air 
and  water,  acid  can  form,  and  may  drain  into 
streams  for  a  hundred  years. 

Many  of  the  country's  newiir  underground 
mines  are  below  the  water  table,  and  the 
caverns  become  flooded  aftsr  the  coal  is 
taken,  keeping  out  the  air  tlat  Is  necessary 
for  acid  formation.  But  most  ( >f  them  are  also 
creating  another  problem  for  posterity, 
namely  subsidence.  According  to  a  con- 
troversial 1968  study  of  the  environmental 
effects  of  deep  mining,  carr^d  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  but  never  andorsed  by  the 
Interior  Department,  some  six  million  acres 
of  the  U5. — an  area  larger  jhan  Massachu- 
setts— have  been  undermined  in  getting  coal. 
As  the  "pillars"  of  coal  left  behind  have 
weakened  or  the  overlying  rock  has  'rac- 
tured,  about  one-third  of  [this  enormous 
acreage  has  caved  In.  Evenjlf  deep  mining 
ceased  tomorrow,  another  one-eighth  of  the 
surface  over  old  workings  could  collapse  by 
the  year  2000.  WhUe  subMdence  has  oc- 
curred mainly  in  rural  araas,  it  has  also 
wrecked  buildings  and  streew  In  cities,  most 
notably  In  Scranton  anq  Wllkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 

T^-IE    GOOD   COAL    LIE^   DEEP 

Nevertheless,  for  all  Its  aggravations  and 
hazards,  deep  mining  still  njakes  sense.  The 
nation's  1,400  underground  jcoal  mines  rep- 
resent an  enormous  Investment  and  have 
the  reserves  to  keep  running  for  decades  to 
come.  Deep  mining  also  r»resents  one  of 
the  relatively  rapid  ways  to  Increase  the  en- 
ergy supply.  For  years  it  wa$  axiomatic  that 
strip  mtoes  could  be  opened  jf aster.  But  with 
today's  great  backlog  of  orpers,  there  is  a 
four-year  wait  for  the  giant  draglines  that 
remove  overburden.  That  la  longer  than  it 
takes  to  bring  new  deep  mines  into  pro- 
duction. 

Geography  clearly  favois  underground 
mining,  because  most  of  th>  good  coal  that 
Is  close  to  major  cities  is  t<»o  deep  to  strip. 
West  Virginia,  for  example,  has  over  40  bil- 
lion tons  of  underground  coal  containing 
less  than  1  percent  sulfur,  many  times  the 
amount  that  can  be  torn  from  the  surface 
of  Its  hillsides.  The  East  abd  Middle  West 
contain  even  vaster  deep  deposits  of  me- 
dium- and  high -sulfur  coaS  that  could  be 
used  for  centuries,  once  methods  for  curb- 
ing sulfur  dioxide  emlssioiis  are  perfected. 
"The  country's  coal  reserves  are  preponder- 
antly deep,"  says  Howard  W  Blauvelt,  presi- 
dent of  Continental  Oil  C< .,  the  parent  of 
Consolidation  Coal.  "The  pr  portion  of  strip- 
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mined  coal  may  Increase  for  a  time,  but 
eventually  deep  mining  will  regain  a  domi- 
nant position." 

Even  now,  deep-mined  coal  Is  a  better  eco- 
nomic proposition  than  simple  comparlsona 
of  productivity  at  the  pit  might  suggest.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  the  new  western  strip 
mines  extract  up  to  fifteen  times  as  much 
coal  per  man-hour  as  Appalachian  deep 
mines,  profitably  producing  fuel  for  as  little 
as  $3  a  ton.  But  by  the  time  that  coal  has 
traveled  a  thousand  miles  by  unit  train  to 
the  Midwest  and  is  subsequently  trans- 
shipped by  barge,  as  is  necessary  in  many 
cases,  transportation  costs  can  balloon  the 
delivered  price  to  $12  a  ton.  And  the  western 
coal  moving  east  these  days  Is  a  low-energy 
subbltumlnous  coal;  a  ton  of  It  has  only 
three-fourths  as  many  British  thermal  units 
as  eastern  or  middle-western  coal.  Thus  a 
customer  could  pay  $16  for  a  delivered  ton  of 
the  richer  coal  and  come  out  the  same  In  the 
end. 

In  the  new  world  of  costly  energy,  deep- 
mined  coal  Is  a  bargain.  Even  coal  from  a 
brand-new  mine,  developed  at  today's  high 
capital  costs,  could  be  sold  profitably  at  an 
initial  price  of  $18  to  $22  a  ton  under  a  long- 
term  contract,  with  suitable  escalation  provi- 
sions. At  that  price,  Conoco's  Blauvelt  esti- 
mates, the  company  could  earn  a  profit  mar- 
gin sufficient  to  attract  equity  financmg.  Even 
a  price  of  $18  a  ton  works  out  to  only  76 
cents  per  mUUon  BTU,  half  the  cost  of  the 
energy  contained  In  Persian  Gulf  crude  oil, 
and  only  a  fifth  as  expensive  as  oil  that  has 
been  shipped,  refined  into  gasoline,  and 
taxed  to  sell  for  50  cents  a  gallon  at  your 
neighborhood  pump. 

Several  utilities  are  going  ahead  and  com- 
mitting themselves  to  underground  coal  to 
fuel  new  generating  plants.  In  some  cases 
signing  up  for  coal  good  enough  to  make 
coke.  It  has  always  been  p>osslble  to  burn 
metallurgical-grade  coal  under  boilers  to 
make  electricity,  but  this  use  was  derided.  In 
one  energy  expert's  words,  as  "feeding  filet 
tnlgnon  to  your  dog."  Nevertheless,  Southern 
Co.  has  signed  long-term  contracts  for  five 
million  tons  a  year  of  low-sulfur  coking  coal 
from  three  new  mines  being  developed  In 
Alabama  by  a  subsidiary  of  Jim  Walter  Corp. 
The  coal  wlU  Initially  cost  $19  a  ton,  and 
two  of  the  mines  will  be  1,900  feet  below 
the  surface,  making  them  the  deepest  yet 
sunk  for  solid  fuel  In  this  country. 

CLAX78TROPHOBES    NEED   NOT   APPLY 

If  the  U.S.  is  going  to  send  men  under- 
ground for  coal  in  the  space  age,  it  will 
have  to  send  them  first  class.  As  older  miners 
retire,  many  of  their  youthful  replacements 
will  expect  standards  of  amenity  and  safety 
now  found  only  in  showcase  mines.  While 
providing  these  improvements,  coal  com- 
panies will  also  have  to  find  ways  to  reverse 
that  slide  in  productivity.  All  this  will  re- 
quire huge  Investments  by  an  industry  still 
living  on  the  margin — still  selling  a  lot  ol 
fuel  at  prices  established  when  coal  was 
desperate  for  customers. 

While  a  mine  is  no  place  for  anyone  with 
claustrophobia,  recruiting  miners  is  no  prob- 
lem when  working  conditions  are  good. 
"There  is  a  good  number  of  young  men  who 
want  to  work  in  the  mines,"  says  a  state  em- 
ployment official  in  eastern  Kentucky, 
though  he  adds  that  a  far  larger  number 
"are  dodging  the  mines,  and  concern  about 
safety  is  a  big  factor."  The  current  U.M.W. 
pay  scales,  ranging  from  $42  to  $50  a  day, 
overcome  a  lot  of  misgivings;  except  for  con- 
struction, mining  is  the  best-paid  blue-collar 
occupation  in  the  region. 

Keeping  workers  has  proved  easy  at  Con- 
soUdation  Coal's  Robinson  Run  mine,  a 
"drift"  mine  that  tunnels  horizontally  into 
the  northern  West  Virginia  hUls  and  sup- 
plies a  mine-mouth  generating  plant  with 
2.4  million  tons  a  year  from  the  famous 
seven-foot  Pittsburgh   Seam.    (This   is   the 
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mine  depicted  by  the  blueprint  on  page  136.) 
Union  men  rate  the  seven-year-old  mine  a 
good  one,  if  not  quite  a  showcase.  Turnover 
among  the  600  hourly  employees  is  quite  low, 
according  to  superintendent  Gene  Shockey, 
and  there  Is  a  one-year  wait  for  Jobs. 

To  anyone  steeped  in  literature  about  the 
mining  hell-holes  of  old,  Robinson  Run 
seems  almost  salubrious.  Seated  in  an  electric 
train  powered  by  an  overhead  trolley  wire, 
workers  careen  three  miles  underground  from 
the  portal,  through  tunnels  that  are  white, 
rather  than  black,  because  a  limestone  coat- 
ing is  sprayed  on  the  walls  to  keep  down  ex- 
plosion-prone coal  dust.  Once  you  disem- 
bark and  follow  the  light  from  your  miner's 
lamp  toward  the  place  where  coal  is  actually 
being  cut,  the  main  sensation  Is  one  of  pro- 
foujid  peace  and  quite,  with  a  muffled  roar 
of  drat»»t  machines  and  coal  trains. 

You  are  in  the  midst  of  the  compressed 
compost  laid  down  by  the  decay  of  un- 
imaginably dense  swamps  during  the  Car- 
boniferous era  250  mUUon  years  ago;  human 
beings  have  never  been  here  before.  A  faint 
man-made  breeze  brings  a  flow  of  fresh  air 
and  prevents  the  buildup  of  combustible 
methane  gas,  and  the  temperature  stays 
comfortable  the  year  round.  "It  never  goes 
below  flfty  on  the  coldest  winter  days," 
boasts  Woody  Shaver,  a  young  mming  engi- 
neer who  Is  the  mine's  assistant  superinten- 
dent, "and  it's  air  conditioned  In  the 
summer." 

THE  SOTTND  OF  A  CREAKING  ROOP 

For  all  the  labor-intenslveness  of  deep 
mining,  remarkably  few  workers  are  en- 
countered at  Robinson  Run.  Several  miner's 
lamps  glint  In  the  darkness  and  the  whine 
of  machinery  grows  louder  as  you  approach  a 
"section  crew"  of  six  workers  and  a  foreman 
at  a  coal  face.  Nine  other  crews  are  at  work 
In  other  sections,  but  the  nearest  of  them 
may  be  a  quarter  mile  away  In  the  labyrinth, 
unseen  and  unheard.  Pacing  the  section 
crew's  work  Is  the  $200,000  continuous-min- 
ing machine,  a  yellow  mechanical  corn-borer 
with  headlights,  whose  spiked  metal  mandi- 
bles move  up  and  down,  gnawing  coal  loose 
without  need  of  picks,  shovels,  or  explosives, 
as  an  operator  manipulates  twenty-three  dif- 
ferent levers. 

Introduced  in  the  I960's  and  usable  only 
in  the  level  coal  seams  that  predominate  in 
the  U.S.,  the  continuous  miner  has  helped 
revolutionize  deep  mining.  After  its  intro- 
duction, the  work  force  In  the  nation's  un- 
derground mines  shrank  from  400,000  to  only 
120,000.  The  high  point  in  productivity  was 
reached  In  1969,  when  the  average  output 
in  U.S.  underground  mines  reached  an 
astounding  sixteen  tons  per  manshift.  Since 
then  productivity  has  slipped  seriously,  to 
eleven   tons   in  early   1974. 

Several  factors  brought  the  downtrend.  For 
the  first  time  in  years,  the  coal  companies 
began  taking  on  new,  Inexperienced  men  in 
th<5  late  1960's  as  demand  for  coal  rose.  Mean- 
whUe,  Congress  In  1969  passed  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  which  Introduced  a 
host  of  new  operating  restrictions  to  which 
the  Industry  has  only  now  adjusted.  Every 
twenty  minutes,  for  example,  the  continuous 
miner  must  shut  down  while  the  air  is 
sampled  for  its  methane  content — a  wise 
precaution,  since  gas  freed  as  the  coal  U  ex- 
tracted can  be  Ignited  by  a  spark  when  the 
cutting  teeth  hit  hard  rock  above  the  coal. 
The  miner  must  also  pause  so  that  the  newly 
dug  footage  can  be  coated  with  limestone 
and  the  newly  exposed  roof  can  be  secured 
with  long  metal  bolts  driven  by  a  special 
machine  up  into  the  overlying  strata.  This, 
too.  Is  prudent.  Occasional  overhead  creaking 
sounds  at  Robinson  Run  are  a  reminder  that 
about  40  percent  of  last  year's  underground- 
mine  fatalities  were  due  to  roof  falls. 

Even  without  safety  restrictions,  the  coal 
could  not  be  conveyed  to  the  surface  as  fast 
as  the  continuous  miner  can  cut  It.  At  ten 
tons  per  minute,  the  machine  could  theoretl- 
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cally  chum  out  4,000  toiu  per  shift  If  It  op- 
erated without  Interruption.  But  the  wide- 
bellied  "shuttle  cars"  that  haul  the  coal 
back  through  the  network  of  tunnels  to  a 
moving  belt  linked  to  a  raU  line  are  re- 
stricted in  their  movements  by  comers  and 
ceilings,  and  can  convey  only  two  or  three 
tons  per  minute.  The  term  "continuous 
miner"  is  thus  a  misnomer;  the  expensive 
machine  sits  Idle  80  percent  of  the  time  or 
more,  waiting  for  other  operations  to  catch 
up.  Even  at  Robinson  Run,  a  fairly  efficient 
mine,  a  section  produces  only  360  tons  of 
coal  per  shift. 

SUBSIDENCE    BT    DESIGN 

A  faster  method  of  haulage  could  bring  a 
prodigious  Jump  In  productivity.  Consolida- 
tion Coal  has  teen  testing  a  radical  hydraulic 
system  at  an  experimental  section  of  the 
Robinson  Run  mine,  where  coal  from  the 
continuous  iriner  Is  fed  to  a  crusher  that 
breaks  It  Into  chunks  four  Inches  in  di- 
ameter or  less,  small  enough  to  be  flushed 
with  water  through  a  ten-inch  pipe  and 
moved  to  the  surface.  The  new  system  can 
pump  coal  at  ten  tons  a  minute,  as  fast  as 
it  Is  cut.  though  Its  efficiency  until  now 
has  been  limited  by  the  shuttle  cars  that 
bring  coal  to  It.  But  the  underground  belt 
and  raU  line,  with  their  attendant  costs  and 
hazards,  are  eliminated,  and  Consol  is  In  the 
process  of  doing  away  with  the  shuttle  car 
by  putting  the  crusher  directly  behind  the 
continuous  miner.  The  hydraulic  system,  the 
company  says,  could  eventually  reduce  the 
maniiower  required  underground  by  a  fourth. 

The  grand  solution  to  a  lot  of  under- 
ground problems,  enthuslaste  <«ay,  is  so- 
caUed  'longwall"  mining.  "That's  where  the 
emphasis  should  be  placed,"  says  Joseph  J. 
Yanclk,  who  Is  in  charge  of  mining  research 
at  the  U3.  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  longwall 
method  is  a  total  departure  from  the  pre- 
vaUlng  "room  and  pillar"  system,  in  which 
as  much  as  half  the  coal  Is  left  behind  as  a 
support.  In  a  longwaU  "panel,"  which  may 
measure  several  hundred  feet  on  a  side,  all 
the  coal  Is  taken  and  the  roof  is  deliberately 
allowed  to  cave  In  gently  behind  a  coal 
"shearer"  that  planes  back  and  forth  across 
the  broad  coal  face.  The  men  operating  the 
shearer  are  protected  by  a  thick  steel  canopy 
supported  by  hydraulic  Jacks  that  advance  by 
remote  control  with  each  pass  of  the  shearer. 
Even  when  allowance  Is  made  for  coal 
that  Is  left  along  the  edges  of  the  panel,  the 
longwall  method  can  remove  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  coal  in  a  mine.  Within  the 
panel,  the  need  for  roof  bolting,  which  or- 
dinarily absorbs  15  to  20  percent  of  the  man- 
power in  a  deep  mine,  Is  eliminated.  So  are 
worries  about  future  subsidence,  since  the 
entire  overlying  terrain  collapses  quickly 
and  evenly.  Manpower  at  a  coal  face  Is  dras- 
tically reduced,  and  production  can  easily 
run  as  high  as  1,000  tons  per  shift;  many 
crews  have  cut  3,000  tons  or  more. 

Longwall  mining  was  developed  In  Eu- 
ropean mines  where  safety  and  productivity 
problems  are  particularly  severe.  It  has 
caught  on  very  slowly  in  the  U5.,  account- 
ing for  only  3.5  percent  of  last  year's  under- 
ground coal  production.  About  fifty-five  long- 
wall  units  of  various  types  are  in  operation 
in  the  U.S..  and  President  James  W.  WUcock 
of  Joy  Manufacturing,  which  makes  some  of 
the  equipment,  sees  a  potential  market  for 
160  units  In  existing  mines.  A  complete  long- 
wall  Installation  can  cost  $2  mUlion. 

A  BINDER  FOR  THE  ROCK 

Longwall  has  several  drawbacks,  however. 
That  large  investment  in  equipment  may 
be  Idle  half  the  time;  setting  up  a  panel  can 
take  weeks.  To  minimize  the  Investment, 
many  American  companies  have  developed' 
a  variation  called  the  "shortwall"  system. 
Involving  a  narrower  panel  and  fewer  Jacks, 
and  employing  a  continuous  miner  instead 
of  a  shearer.  Even  the  narrow  panels  cannot 
be  set  up  everywhere.  The  strata  overlying 
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Amerl;-.n  coal  seams  do  not  always  lend 
themselves  to  neat,  predictable  cavlr.g.  Kocf 
co-.dltlons  may  also  be  unsale;  rock  may 
fall  In  the  narrow  Interval  between  the  cool 
fare  and  the  advancing  steel  canopy.  To 
remedy  this  problem,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
last  year  found  It  could  drill  holes  In  the 
roof  in  advance  of  shearing  and  Inject  a  glue 
that  binds  the  rock  together.  The  agency  Is 
eager  to  test  another  solution:  a  supple- 
mentary overhead  shield  developed  In  Hun- 
gary and  Improved  by  the  Germans. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  hopes  in  the  near 
future  to  put  together  estimates  of  the  pro- 
portion of  U.S.  coal  deposits  that  might  lend 
themselves  to  the  longwall  method.  While 
most  existing  mines  are  laid  out  for  room- 
and-pUlar  mining,  one  coal-company  execu- 
tive hazards  a  guess  that  "30  to  40  percent" 
of  the  coal  In  future  deep  mines  could  be  re- 
moved by  longwall  and  its  variants.  In- 
terestingly, the  system  offers  promise  in  un- 
derground seams  now  considered  too  thick 
to  mine  economically  by  the  room-and-plllar 
method,  particularly  the  very  thick  seams 
found  In  the  West.  As  a  rule,  the  thicker  the 
coal  bed,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  coal 
that  must  be  left  behind  for  support.  Some 
thick  seams  in  Poland  are  mined  completely 
in  a  succession  of  longwall  "lifts." 

Another  way  to  mine  thick  seams,  accord- 
ing to  William  N.  Poundstone,  an  executive 
vice  president  of  Consolidation  Coal,  may  be 
to  settle  for  a  very  limited  amount  of  conven- 
tional tunneling,  "leaving  behind  something 
that  would  look  like  Swiss  cheese."  AU  that 
burrowing  would  create  spaces  that  might 
later  facilitate  in  situ  mining,  which  Is  ac- 
tually a  form  of  underground  gasification.  A 
controlled  fire  Is  fed  by  air  or  oxygen,  which 
converts  the  coal  Into  usable  methane,  carbon 
monoxide,  or  a  combination.  While  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  reports  encouraging  results  at 
a  test  site  In  Wyoming,  most  coal  men  believe 
that  conunerclal  in  titu  extraction  Is  a  long 
way  off. 

HOW  TO  PHEVENT  BLACK  LUKO 

During  the  energy-scarce  years  that  lie 
Just  ahead,  deep  mining  will  require  thou- 
sands of  additional  underground  workers, 
each  of  them  exposed  to  danger.  The  fatality 
rate  has  been  halved  since  the  1969  safety  law 
was  passed,  but  the  rate  of  disabling  Injuries 
baa  remained  stubbornly  high — far  higher 
than  in  construction  for  example  and  three 
times  the  rate  at  which  manufacturing  work- 
ers are  mjured. 

The  drive  to  raise  productivity  could  In- 
crease deep  mining's  hazards  unless  precau- 
tions are  stepped  up.  As  machines  cut  coal 
faster  they  raise  more  coal  dust  that  can  ex- 
plode or  more  insidiously  slowly  blacken 
workers'  lungs.  They  also  liberate  methane 
faster,  raising  the  specter  of  more  disasters 
like  the  1968  fire  and  explosion  at  Consol's 
No.  9  mine  bt  Parmlngton,  West  Virginia, 
which  kUled  seventy-eight  miners. 

The  dvist  problem  appears  on  its  way  to 
l)elng  solved,  thanks  to  the  development  sev- 
eral years  ago  of  air-suction  hoaes  that  can 
be  installed  at  a  negligible  cost,  right  at  the 
cutting  head  of  continuous-mining  machines. 
The  hoses,  which  catch  invisible  dust  par- 
ticles that  previously  eluded  water  sprays, 
should  "knock  hell"  out  of  the  black-lung 
problem  In  years  to  come,  says  J.  Davltt  Mc- 
Ateer.  safety  solicitor  of  the  UJJ.W.  Mean- 
while, the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  experimenting 
with  "bleeilng"  methane  from  coal  seams 
by  drlUlng  Into  them  before  deep  mining  gets 
under  way.  Instead  of  blowing  the  gas  out 
later  with  mlne-ventllatlon  systems  and 
losing  Its  energy  value.  Most  deep  coal 
seams.  In  effect,  are  low-grade  natiiral-gas 
deposits. 

ActuaUy,  most  deaths  and  Injuries  In  the 
last   few   years   have    come   not   In   major 
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catastrophes  but  In  scattered  small  Incidents. 
In  an  effort  to  protect  the  nost  vulnerable 
person  in  a  mine,  the  man  who  operates  a 
mechanical  roof -bolter,  the  1  iureau  of  Mines 
has  experimented  vrtth  a  prot  sctlve  metal  cab. 
The  federal  government  la  also  preparing 
rules  that  would  require  ej  tensive  lighting 
underground  to  Improve  visibility,  and  is 
working  with  Industry  on  i  everal  new  sys- 
tems that  would  enable  tri  pped  miners  to 
communicate  with  the  surfs  ce  and  to  direct 
rescuers  to  them. 

The  principal  hope  for  m  ne  safety,  how- 
ever, lies  less  in  new  hardwi  re  than  in  good 
management.  The  rate  of  d  Isabling  Injuries 
varies  enormously  by  compi  .ny.  While  com- 
panies can  fudge  their  accld(  nt  figures  some- 
what, this  alone  cannot  expl  iln  the  fact  that 
miners  at  U.S.  Steel's  coal  nines  were  only 
one-sixteenth  as  likely  to  le  hurt  In  1973 
as  the  men  who  worked  f  3r  the  company 
with  the  highest  accident  ri  ,te  among  major 
producers,  Eastern  Associate  1,  a  subsidiary  of 
Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Asasciates.  Eastern 
recently  launched  a  drive  to  reduce  accidents 
10  percent  a  month,  and  cK  ims  to  have  met 
that  goal  In  February. 

For  years  the  "captive"  nines  owned  by 
steel  companies  have  been  known  for  their 
relatively  good  safety  records,  perhaps  be- 
cause safety  measures  In  thJ  mines  add  pro- 
portionately less  to  the  coa ;  of  a  steel  com- 
pany's end  product — steel —  than  to  coal  sold 
as  fuel.  "Tou  have  to  be  m  llllng  to  pay  for 
safety,"  says  Latham  B.  Gn  ,y  Jr.,  Bethlehem 
Steel's  general  manager  foi  coal.  Under  the 
company's  Job  Safety  Aialysls  program, 
every  accident — which  can  Include  any  un- 
planned event  In  the  mint  s,  even  one  that 
causes  no  Injury — Is  carefv  Uy  studied  In  an 
effort  to  prevent  Its  recurr*  nee. 

One  key  Ingredient  In  sffety,  says  gruff- 
talking  Woods  G.  Talman,  ^hlef  Inspector  of 
UJS.    Steel's    coal    operatlo»s.    Is   a   TlgUant 
foreman  concerned  vlth  ^fety  as  well  as 
production.  Talman  likens  the  foreman's  role 
to  that  of  a  bomber  pilot.  Ih  maniifacturlng, 
be  says,  "a  shop  foreman  >  Is  generally  able 
to  watch  most  of  his  workers  at  one  time 
or  easily  move  around  and  kee  the  others.  At 
most,  a  coal  foreman  sees  inly  three  miners 
at  once,  like  the  pilot  w|io  sees  only  the 
copilot  and  maybe  one  othfr  member  of  the 
crew.  He  has  to  move  a  lot  to  see  the  rest." 
Another    Ingredient    Is   training,    needed 
more  than  ever  as  Inexpyerlenced  men  enter 
the  mines  In  large  numbers.  Before  a  new 
miner  goes  underground  at  U.S.  Steel,  he  Is 
given  a  week  of  training  above  ground,  fol- 
lowed by  up  to  a  year  of  apprenticeship  be- 
low. The  Mine  Enforcement  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, an  arm  of  thp  Interior  Depart- 
ment that  enforces  the  1966  law,  is  preparing 
recommendations   for    mandatory    training 
program  throughout  the  l«dustry.  The  state 
of   West   Virginia,   where   new   recruits   are 
six  times  as  likely  to  be  tilled  and  Injured 
as  older  hands.  Is  not  waiting  for  federal 
rules.  Recently  the  legislature  passed  a  law 
requiring  new  miners  to  bfe  trained  and  cer- 
tified by  the  state  beforf  they  can  begin 
work. 

SAITLY OR  NCr<  AT  ALL 
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During  coal's  long  leah  years,  manage 
ment  had  to  reckon  wlt^  cruel  trade-offs 
between  safety  and  economic  survival.  But 
this  dilemma  will  fade  as  coal  becomes  gen- 
erally profitable.  Even  before  that  happens, 
the  coal  companies  will  ha  up  against  strong 
pressures  from  the  new  leadership  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  Says  U.M.W.  President 
Arnold  MUler:  "Coal  wlUjbe  mined  safely — 
ornotataUl"  i 

Evw  since  last  summer  Ihe  union  has  been 
training  Its  own  safety-winmlttee  men,  and 
hopes  eventually  to  hava  one  full-tlm«  on 
every  shift.  James  M.  D*y,  who  heads  the 
federal  enforcement   ageficy.   believes  that 


active  union  participation  "cculd  do  more 
for  mine  safety  than  an  act  af  Congress.'' 
If  so,  the  union  would  be  bac;  :lng  up,  with 
deeds,  some  of  its  rather  demagogic  new 
talk.  "Coal  miners  In  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania,"  Miller  told 
the  U.M.W.  convention  last  fall ,  "are  tired  of 
dying  so  that  men  In  the  bosrc!  rooms  of  New 
York  and  Boston  and  Pittsb  irgh  can  get 
rich." 

The  new  U.M.W.  leadership  s  out  to  con- 
vince the  rank  and  file  that  t  has  put  an 
end  to  the  unlon-managemei  t  cozlness  of 
pre-1972  days — when.  In  Miller's  words,  "you 
couldn't  tell  the  union  from  ;he  coal  com- 
panies because  the  officials  of  soth  were  liv- 
ing off  the  coal  miners."  When  the  Miller 
slate  took  over  the  U.M.W.  elg  hteen  months 
ago,  it  ordered  the  president's  salary  slashed 
from  $50,000  to  $35,000,  and  sold  off  three 
limousines.  A  new  Informal  atmosphere  at 
the  union's  Washington  headq'  larters  reflects 
the  personalities  now  In  charge.  The  top 
officials  are  lifelong  miners — lome  of  them, 
like  Miller,  afflicted  with  black  lung— advised 
by  a  group  of  youthful  inti  illectuals  who 
came  out  of  the  Appalachian  antlpoverty 
programs,  the  Miners  for  Deiiocracy  move- 
ment that  unseated  Tony  Boy  e,  and  Nader's 
Raiders. 

JOHN  L.   WOULD  NEVEB  HAVE    TOLERATED  IT 

The  U.M.W. '8  long  list  of  de  nands  for  this 
year's  contract  negotiations  for  all  the 
radical  rhetoric,  la  thoroughly  In  the  spirit 
of  conservative  "business  unlpnlsm."  Wages 
eu-e  certainly  a  key  issue;  the  miners  know 
they  are  already  well  paid,  but  they  wEint 
more  money  on  the  table  Euid  an  escalator 
clause  to  protect  their  stanflard  of  living. 
Other  demands.  In  addition  ^o  safer  mines, 
Include  better  fringe  benefit^  such  as  sick 
pay  and  a  substantial  Increase  In  pensions 
from  the  present  $150  a  month.  Some  coal 
men  are  aghast  at  the  prospect  that  those 
pensions  might  require  a  treftllng  of  royalty 
payments  to  the  imlon's  welfare  fund,  from 
the  current  80  cents  a  ton.       I 

What  worries  the  operat<vs  even  more, 
however.  Is  the  possibility  or  a  long  strike 
when  the  present  contract  fxplres  Novem- 
ber 12.  Under  a  recent  chang#  In  the  UJM.W. 
constitution,  the  entire  me^nbershlp  must 
vote  on  the  package  won  at  ithe  bargaining 
XxMiB — an  exercise  in  democracy  that  would 
never  have  been  tolerated  by  ihe  late  John  L. 
Lewis.  Negotiations  could  be  dragged  out.  In 
part,  because  Miller  does  not  enjoy  undis- 
puted control.  His  supporters  have  won  elec- 
tions In  less  than  half  the  l^.M.W.'s  twenty 
districts,  though  the  other,  district  heads 
are  not  necessarily  antl-HUller.  Another 
worry  Is  that  the  contract  ii)M  do  nothing 
to  curb  absenteeism  and  Wildcat  strikes. 
"Without  a  resolution  of  these  problems," 
says  President  John  Corcoaan  of  Consoli- 
dation Coal,  "the  contract  v?iu  not  be  worth 
a  damn."  | 

Corcoran  and  other  coal  executives  were 
dismayed  when  the  UJ^l.W.  convention  voted 
down  a  proposed  new  grievance  procedure, 
worked  out  with  industry's  cooperation,  that 
was  designed  to  avoid  wildcat  strikes,  which 
cost  the  Industry  fifteen  million  tons  In  lost 
production  in  1973.  They  were  dismayed  less 
by  the  defeat  of  the  plan — Itjwlll  almost  cer- 
tainly be  revived — than  by  tbe  inept  manner 
In  which  It  was  presented  to  the  delegates 
Coal  executives  profess  t^  wish  the  new 
UJ»I.W.  team  weU.  and  clearly  a  good  con- 
tract will  help  Miller.  But  fome  companies 
may  balk  at  great  generosity  whUe  their 
profits  remain  low  or  nonexistent.  Right  now 
hourly  wages,  fringe  benefit^,  and  the  union 
royalty  total  between  10  aid  20  cents  per 
million  BTU  of  deep-mined  bituminous  coal, 
depending  on  the  size  and  efficiency  of  the 
mine.  Prom  a  miner's  standiiolnt,  that  leaves 
room  for  a  very  generous  contract  Indeed. 
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DOWN   IN   THE   HOLLOWS.   BECOONmON   AT   LAST 

As  this  year's  negotiations  progress,  many 
Americans  will  become  aware  for  the  first 
time  that  coal  miners  are  still  Important  to 
the  economy.  That  will  bring  a  lot  of  satis- 
faction, after  thirty-seven  years  in  the  mines, 
to  Carl  Burgess  of  Decota,  West  Virginia. 
Burgess  works  at  an  underground  mine 
owned  by  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  and  lives  at  the 
head  of  Cabin  Creek  hollow  near  Charleston, 
where  gob  piles  tower  and  mud  slides  from 
abandoned  strip  mines  encroach  on  roads.  In 
approaching  Burgess's  home,  you  pass  ham- 
lets of  row  houses,  company  stores,  Baptist 
churches,  and  men  with  rlfies  off  deer 
hunting. 

A  short  husky  man  bulging  out  of  a  tight- 
fitting  sweater.  Burgess  has  the  resigned  eyes 
of  one  who  has  known  hardship.  Like  most 
miners,  he  Is  proud  of  his  occupation  but, 
paradoxically,  still  on  the  defensive  about  it. 
"Most  people  today  Just  don't  know  what  a 
coal  miner  Is,"  Burgess  says  calmly,  seated 
In  his  living  room  with  a  cross  and  Bible  In 
one  comer  and  a  big  color  television  set  In 
the  other.  But  the  world  energy  crisis  is 
starting  to  change  this,  he  says,  particularly 
In  Britain  where  the  miners  recently  won  a 
big  pay  Increase  after  a  long  slowdown  and 
strike.  "Certainly  the  British  people  have 
Just  learned  a  lot  about  miners." 

Burgess  began  his  career  in  the  I930's 
when  the  fatality  rate  In  the  mines  was  ten 
times  as  high  as  now.  His  first  mine  was  "a 
real  low  one,  about  thirty-five  Inches.  You 
carried  your  lunch  paU  In  your  teeth,  did  a 
lot  of  work  on  your  back.  It  was  all  pick 
and  shovel,  manual  work."  In  those  days  far 
more  men  were  crushed  by  rock  falls  be- 
cause the  old  wooden  roof  beams  weren't  as 
effective  as  today's  steel  bolts.  VentUation 
at  the  working  face  was  terrible.  "Only  little 
fans  br»«ight  In  some  air.  When  I  came  out  of 
the  mine,  I'd  be  so  tired  It  was  three  hours 
before  I  was  ambitious  enough  to  take  a 
bath." 

Burgess  believes  coal  mining  has  "changed 
75  percent  since  those  days,  but  not  100  per- 
cent. There  is  still  room  to  improve  the 
safety,  and  we've  got  to  make  the  job  more 
attractive.  I've  seen  the  day  when  men 
begged  to  work  In  the  mines.  Now  It's  the 
other  way  around."  Burgess's  new  spirit  of 
Independence  pales  when  compared  with 
that  of  his  younger  colleagues.  A  nation  that 
wants  to  keep  Its  lights  burning  and  Its 
motors  humming  will  have  to  reckon  with 
this  new  fact  of  life. 


BALANCE  THE  BUDGET 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  13,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  Introduced 
House  bill  15375  modeled  after  H.R.  144. 
This  legislation  is  aimed  at  curbing  the 
rampant  inflation  which  is  spreading 
throughout  our  country  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  support  of  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  On  Friday,  June  14, 
there  appeared  in  the  Coliunbus  Dispatch 
an  article  entitled  "Wylie  Launches  Bill 
To  Restrain  Inflation."  I  commend  Mr. 
Wylie  who  is  one  of  the  most  hard- 
working Members  of  Congress  and  is  gen- 
uinely concerned  for  the  future  of  our 
country. 

The  article  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Wtlie  Launches  Bill  To  Restrain 

INVLATION 

(By  Roulhac  Hamilton) 

Washington. — Hardnosed  legislation  aimed 
at  curbing  rampant  inflation  through  rigor- 
ous restraints  on  federal  spending  and  man- 
datory national  debt  reduction  has  been  In- 
troduced In  the  House  by  Rep.  Chalmers  P. 
Wylie.  R-Columbus. 

Wylie's  bill  would  prohibit  federal  expend- 
itures In  excess  of  federal  revenues  and 
would  require  use  of  a  portion  of  those  rev- 
enues be  allocated  annually  to  national  debt 
reduction. 

The  15th  District  lawmaker's  bill  repre- 
sents the  "Painful  surgery"  he  said  last  week 
would  be  necessary  for  an  effective  cure  for 
the  "disease  of  inflation"  which,  if  allowed 
to  continue,  "will  destroy  the  national  econ- 
omy and  perhaps  the  nation  Itself." 

The  measure,  which  Arthvir  F.  Burns, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System's 
board  of  governors,  has  told  Wylie  he  would 
support  If  It  can  be  brought  to  a  committee 
hearing,  would  provide  that : 

"Expenditures  of  the  government  during 
each  fiscal  year,  including  reduction  of  the 
public  debt  .  .  .  shall  not  exceed  Its  rev- 
enues for  such  year  except  (1)  In  time  of 
war  declared  by  the  Congress;  or  (2)  during 
a  period  of  grave  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  by  a  concurrent  res- 
olution which  has  passed  each  house  by  the 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  authorized  membership  of  that  house. 

"The  public  debt  limit  ...  Is  hereby  re- 
duced as  follows : 

"Effective  Oct.  1.  1974,  by  an  amount  equal 
to  2  percent  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1975;  "foUowed  reductions  of  3  percent  of 
revenues  In  fiscal  1976,  4  percent  of  rev- 
enues In  fiscal  1977,  and  5  percent  of  rev- 
enues In  each  fiscal  year  thereafter." 

The  bUl  also  would  require  that  the  budg- 
ets submitted  annually  by  the  president  "be 
prepared,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  estimates 
then  avaUable,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  In- 
sure compliance  with  the  first  section  of 
this  act." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  prohibit  the 
Congress  from  passing  appropriations  which 
would  result  In  expenditures  by  the  govern- 
ment during  any  fiscal  year  In  excess  of  Its 
revenues  (as  such  revenues  have  been  esti- 
mated m  the  budget  submitted  by  the  presi- 
dent), except  In  these  cases: 

"(1)  to  the  extent  of  any  additional  reve- 
nues of  the  government  for  such  fiscal  year 
resulting  from  tax  legislation  enacted  after 
submission  of  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year; 
or 

"(2)  In  time  of  war  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress; or 

"(3)  During  a  period  of  grave  national 
emergency  declared  In  accordance  with  the 
first  section  of  this  act,"  with  the  proviso 
that  such  excess  expenditures  may  be  made 
"only  during"  the  actual  period  of  grave 
emergency. 

Wylie  conceded  that  his  proposed  program 
of  fiscal  responsibility  cannot  be  put  into  ef- 
fect overnight.  But  he  believes  Introduction 
of  the  legislation  now  is  timely  because  of 
the  Imminence  of  congressional  action  aimed 
at  recapturing  the  legislative  branch's  con- 
stitutional authority  over  appropriations. 

"This  legislation  wlU  have  a  much  better 
chance  under  the  new  system,"  Wylie  said, 
"because  It  Is  right  In  line  with  what  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  proposes  to  do." 

It  was  because  of  that  that  Wylie  dated  his 
fiscal  years  from  October  1  of  one  year  to 
September  30  of  the  next  year — a  step  Con- 
gress u  planning  to  take  In  connection  with 
budget  reform. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Saturday,  June  15,  marks  th ; 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  takeover  of 
Lithuania.  The  takeover  which  occturetl 
in  June  1940,  followed  a  period  of  more 
than  two  decades  of  independence.  Dur- 
ing these  years  of  independence,  the 
Lithuanians  developed  their  own  unique 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  life. 
Now,  under  Soviet  rule,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  are  denied  the  right  of  na- 
tional self-determination,  suffer  con- 
tinual religious  and  political  persecution, 
and  are  denied  their  basic  human  right. 
Ideology  has  replaced  folklore  and  Lithu- 
anian nationalism  has  been  subjugated 
to  the  larger  power  of  commimism. 

In  this  era  of  'detente,"  I  think  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  the  basic  dif- 
ference between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.:  the  right  of  the  people  to 
freely  choose  their  government.  The 
struggle  that  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
waging  to  regain  the  independence  they 
once  possessed  is  inspirational.  Through- 
out their  history,  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  transmitted  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration their  national  identity,  their  cul- 
tural identity,  and  more  important,  the 
knowledge  of  what  it  is  to  be  free  and 
the  desire  for  this  freedom. 

I  concur  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  394, 
which  states: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  RESOLVED  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  con- 
curring), that  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Eur(^>ean  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  recognition  by  the  European 
Seciirlty  Conference  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
annexation  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Uthuanla 
and  It  shoiUd  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  In  any  way  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  addition,  I  believe  we  should  im- 
press upon  the  Soviet  Union  that  if  they 
wish  tQ_be  granted  most  favored  nation 
status  in  regard  to  trade,  they  should 
consider  the  following  changes  in  policy 
toward  the  people  and  friends  of  Lithu- 
ania: 

First.  Lowering  of  excessive  tariffs  im- 
posed on  gifts  to  relatives  and  friends 
residing  in  the  Baltic  States. 

Second.  Increase  the  current  5-day 
tourist  visa  to  Lithuania  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable limit. 

Third.  Elimination  of  imreasonable 
travel  restrictions  on  tourists  to  Lithu- 
ania. 

Fourth.  Provision  for  Lithuanians  to 
emigrate  to  other  countries  as  provided 
by  the  CSiarter  of  the  United  Nations 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  £un  sure  that  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  the  world  can  sympathize  with  the 
plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people.  No  coim- 
try  should  be  forced  to  subjugate  its  own 
language,  religion,  and  culture  to  the 
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brute  force  of  imperialism.  The  American 
people  imderstand  the  importance  of  the 
right  to  self-determination.  History  has 
proved  that  no  dictatorship  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  a  people  in  bondage 
forever.  The  time  will  come  once  again 
when  the  Lithuanians  will  live  in  a  free 
nation.  Until  that  time,  I  can  assure 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  that 
America  will  not  forget  their  plight  and 
that  we  will  continue  to  support  and  pray 
for  that  moment  when  justice  and  free- 
dom reign  and  the  people  of  Lithuania 
again  have  their  independence. 


EXTENSIONS  OF 


WHERE  DOES  IT  HURT? 


\ 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
essential  key  to  health  care  reform  is  a 
fundamental  shift  in  emphasis  from 
crisis  medicine  to  preventive  medicine. 
The  more  we  do  today  to  prevent  illness 
and  keep  the  population  healthy,  the 
less  we  will  have  to  spend  tomorrow  on 
cures  and  treatment. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act 
of  1973.  These  organizations,  providing 
full  medical  services  for  a  prepaid  an- 
nual fee,  encourage  subscribers  to  go  to 
their  doctors  without  having  to  worry 
about  the  cost  of  the  visit.  In  fact,  know- 
ing the  visit  is  already  paid  for  dis- 
courages them  from  ignoring  or  putting 
off  treatment. 

The  new  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation created  by  this  act  could  turn  out 
to  be  precisely  what  we  need:  "sensible 
and  humane  institutions  that  offer  us  a 
genuine  alternative,  at  last,  to  fee-for- 
service  foolishness."  However,  since  too 
often  they  will  be  owned  by  the  same  or- 
ganizations that  preside  over  the  larger 
health  care  system— the  big  hospitals 
and  the  big  insurers — they  could  end  up 
protecting  the  system  rather  than  chal- 
lenging it. 

A  special  issue  of  the  New  Leader, 
from  which  I  submitted  an  excerpt  earl- 
ier this  week,  also  contains  an  article 
offering   a   worthwhile   explanation  of 
health  maintenance  organizations.  I  rec- 
ommend this  article  to  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 
I  From  the  New  Leader,  Apr.  15,  1974] 
Alttrnattve  Remedies 


REMARKS 


Last  December  29,  President  Nixon  signed 
the  HeaJth  Maintenance  Organization  Act  of 
1973 — "another  milestone  In  this  Adminis- 
tration's national  health  strategy,"  he  re- 
marked at  the  time — authorizing  the  spend- 
ing of  •375  mUUon  over  five  years  to  create 
new  HMOs  In  cities  across  the  land.  The  Act 
is  far  from  adequate  and  In  fact  signals  a 
considerable  cooling  down  of  the  Whit© 
House's  formerly  warm  commitment  to  the 
proliferation  of  HMOs.  Nevertheless,  the  new 
legislation  may  add  some  300  new  organtea- 
tlons  to  the  115  already  operating,  and  hence 
constitutes  the  strongest  challenge  yet  nmde 
to  our  fee-for-servlce  health  care  system. 


HMOs  are  health  care  issoclations  that 
provide  full  medical  servlies  for  a  prepaid 
fixed  annual  fee.  At  no  f u  rther  charge,  en- 
rolled families  are  entitled  to  all  the  health 
care  they  need,  ranging  frcim  regular  check- 
ups to  major  surgery.  Phy.lcians  who  agree 
to  deliver  this  service  usual  ly  forswear  tradi- 
tional pay-as-you-go  arrargements  In  favor 
of  either  a  straight  salary  or  a  "capitation" 
fee,  an  amount  based  on  tt  e  total  number  of 
subscribers.  If,  for  examp  e,  an  association 
has  10,000  members,  each  )artlcipatlng  doc- 
tor's annual  Income  might  jqual  $5  per  mem- 
ber, or  eso.ooo. 

Although  the  term  "heath   maintenance 
organization"  is  relatively  new  in  medical 
nomenclature  (It  seems  toihave  been  coined 
in  1970  by  Dr.  Paul  Ellwoo  I  Jr.,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rehabilitation  Founlatlon   In  Minne- 
apolis, m  a  paper  called  'The  Health  Main- 
tenance Strategy"),  the  oi ?anizational  tech- 
nique has  been   around   ;  or  more   than  40 
years,  and  nearly  9  mUllon  Americans  already 
receive  prepaid  health  cai  e  from  the  proto- 
type plans.  Some  of  the  ol  ler  programs  took 
shape  soon  after  World  V  ar  II,  around  the 
time  that  Truman's  fight  ^r  national  health 
Insxirance  was  faUing  In  cbngress.  The  whole 
concept  can  therefore  be  (viewed  as  another 
invention  lx)rn  of  necessltkr,  but  unlike  Blue 
Cross,  and  commercial  heWth  Insurance,  its 
reliance  on  group  practicei— and.  In  many  In- 
stances, on  salaried  doctoi^ — violates  at  least 
two  AMA  commandment!:    Thou  ahalt  not 
combine  and  Honor  thy  feis  and  emoluments. 
The  AMA  has  strenuou4y  opposed  prepaid 
group  medicine  ever  since  1929,  when  it  tried 
to  expel  Dr.  Michael  Shapld  for  the  sin  of 
organizing  a  prepayment  health  cooperative 
In  Elk  City,  Oklahoma,  pi  their  beginning 
years,  all  subsequent  plant  endured  boycotts 
and  lockouts  by  local  miucal  societies  and 
hospitals,  winning  a  toeAold  In  the  health 
care  establishment  only  after  long  and  coetly 
court  battles.   Indeed,   li   more  than   half 
the  states  the  AMA  succeeded   In  pushing 
through  legislation  that  expressly  prohibited 
prepayment  health  planaj  and  certain  other 
forms  of  group  practice,  i 

But  by  1971  the  AMAjwas  In  trouble,  its 
historic  opposition  having  been  serio'Qsly 
challenged  by  an  old  frliid,  Richard  Nixon. 
In  his  health  message  toi  Congress  that  year 
the  President  said:  "Studies  show  that  (sub- 
scribers to  HMO-like  pbns]  are  receiving 
high  quality  care  at  significantly  lower  cost. 
Patients  and  practitioners  alike  are  enthu- 
siastic about  this  orgtml^tion  concept.  So  is 
the  AdmlnistraUon."  Th0  President  went  on 
to  describe  the  HMO  lde»i  as  "a  central  fea- 
ture of  my  national  health  strategy." 

The  passage  of  an  ^dmlnlstratlen-sup- 
ported  bill  to  channel  niasslve  Federal  sub- 
sidies Into  new  HMOs  lij  communities  from 
coast  to  coast  seemed  tn  the  ofiflng.  HEW 
Secretary  Elliot  L.  Rlfhardson  spoke  of 
"1,210  operative  HMOs"  by  1980,  giving  90 
per  cent  of  the  population  the  opportunity 
to  participate.  It  was  generally  assumed  at 
the  time  that  the  model  had  proven  its  va- 
lidity and  merited — In  th*  Jargon  of  the  day — 
"full  Implementation."  I 

Nonetheless,  the  AMAJ  argued  that  HMOs 
were  still  In  an  experli^ental  stage,  full  of 
dimly  understood  Impeffectlons,  and  what 
was  needed  was  a  small:  Federal  subsidy  for 
"demonstration"  projacts  to  gradually 
smooth  out  the  wrlnklea.  This  was  the  posi- 
tion eventually  taken  b^  Congressman  Paul 
G.  Rogers  (D.-Fla.) ,  who  as  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  handling  health  mat- 
ters was  sponsoring  an  KMO  bill  of  his  own. 
"The  philosophy  of  the  Bouse  bill,"  he  said, 
"Is  demonstration  of  the  HMO  concept.  We 
want  to  see  if  It  works  before  making  a  whole- 
sale Federal  conunltmer^  to  the  Idea." 

Rogers'   bill,  which  alithorized  only  $335 
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million  for  HMOe,  was  competing  with  two 
others:    an  Administration  i  measure   calling 
for   expenditures  of   more   tlian   $2   billion, 
and  one  sponsored  by  Senator  Edward   M. 
Kennedy  (D.-Uass.)  carrying  a  price  tag  of 
*5.1  billion.  Both  of  these  proposals,  more- 
over.   Included    provisions    to    override    the 
22  stlU-extant  stete  laws  prohibiting  prepay- 
ment or  other  group  medical  practice,  a  mat- 
ter Rogers  was  silent  on.  hi  this  juncture, 
most  observers   were   predicting  passage   of 
strong  HMO  legislation  aloni  the  lines  rec- 
ommended by  the  White  Houf 
not  reckoned  with  the  AMA, 
that  an  election  year  was  app^ 
The   AMA   quickly   mount 
aimed  specifically  at  the  Whl 
guided  by  Dr.  Malcolm  C.  Tc 
Long  Beach,  California,  who 
her  of  the  society's  house  of 
now  Its  president.  Todd  ha 

Ing  political  aid  and  comfori  

his  1950  Senate  race  against  Helen  Gahagan 
Douglas,  and  he  served  as  chairman  of  a 
group  known  as  Physicians  J  for  the  Reelec- 
tion of  the  President,  a  position  that  under 
the  circumstances  looked  a  )ot  like  the  cat- 
bird seat. 

Todd  has  told  John  Igle|kart,  a  reporter 
for  the  authoritative  Nati 
he  wrote  the  President  "seve 

HMOs  and  received  replies]  —    — 

reveal  the  content  of  his  letliers,  but  It  seems 
likely  that  he  emphasized  the  difficulties  of 
raising  campaign  funds  from  doctors  worried 
about  HMOs.  "As  chairman  of  the  Physicians' 
Committee,"  he  said  at  the  time,  "I  have  a 
problem  In  raising  money  for  Nixon  because 
of  this  HMO  think.  .  .  .  Taey  say,  'I  don't 
know  about  this  HMO  thlnr  when  they  are 
approached  for  contrlbutlins."  Todd  also 
argued  that  people  who  wanted  to  change 
the  health  care  system  through  such  a  pro- 
gram were  not  likely  to  vots  for  Nixon  any- 
way. 

It  wasn't  long  before  HIUOs  ceased  to  be 
"a  central  feature"  of  the  'president's  "na- 
tional health  strategy."  HEW  officials  stopped 
speaking   of   massive   subsidies   and   began 
talking  Instead  about  "denynstratlons"  and 
"experiments,"    adopting    the    language    of 
Congressman  Rogers  and  tpe  AMA.  In  the 
spring  of  1972  the  Administration  withdrew 
Its  support  from  any  meakure  that  would 
preempt  state  laws  barring  group  practice — 
thereby  ruling  out  the  creation  of  HMOs  In  at 
least  22  states.  At  a  House  hearing  In  August 
an  uncomfortable  Secretar|  Richardson  was 
asked  how  the  committee  phould  deal  with 
such   prohibitions   on  the  Istate  level.   "We 
think  that  you  should  go  b«  far  as.  In  effect, 
you  think  the  traffic  wUl  beir,"  he  responded. 
As  It  turned  out,  the  trkfflc  bore  consid- 
erably more   than   the   Adpilnlstratlon   was 
prepared  to  admit,  and  the  legislation  that 
was  ultimately  enacted — aJ  compromise  be- 
tween the  Senate  Kennedy  »lll  and  the  House 
Rogers  bill — contains   a  stong  preemption 
clause  overriding  state  lawl  It  also  contains 
a  "dual  choice"  provision  inquiring  any  em- 
ployer of  more  than  25  persons  to  Include 
HMO  coverage.  If  It  Is  available,  among  the 
health  Insurance  options  Submitted  to  his 
workers.  That  wUl  make  HMOs  competitive 
with    traditional    fee-for-fervlce    packagers 
like  Blue  Shield  and  the  aonamerclal  insur- 
ance companies.  On  the  ot  ler  hand,  the  law 
defines  HMOs  so  rlgorousl;  r— It  Insists  upon 
a   full   offering  of   dental 
ample — that  some  of  the 
Kalaer,  fall  to  quality  as 
standards. 

Although  not  everything 

had  hoped  for,  the  HMO  A  !t  goes  far  beyond 
what  either  candidate  Nlxpn  or  the  AMA  In- 
tended. And  the  original 
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for  the  moment,  have  come  to  be  recognized 
as  the  developers  of  the  concept  endorsed  by 
Congress  and  grudgingly  blessed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Perhaps  the  best  vi'ay  to  assess  and 
savor  this  victory — a  rare  event  In  health  re- 
fcrm — is  to  examine  those  few  gnarled 
heroes  that  have  for  so  long  fought  the 
basic  battles. 

THE    FKOTOTTPES 

The  largest  of  the  HMO  prototypes  Is 
Kaiser-Permanente,  launched  in  1840  by  the 
late  shipbuilder  and  Industrialist  Heiu-y  J. 
Kaiser.  Its  23  hospitals  and  58  clinics  serve 
2.5  million  families,  most  of  them  on  the 
West  Coast.  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
one  out  of  every  five  persons  gets  his  medical 
care  from  a  Kaiser  plan. 

Two  other  well-established  and  highly  re- 
garded HMO-type  programs  are  Seattle's 
patient-owned  Group  Health  Cooperative 
(GHC)  of  Puget  Sound,  with  68,000  famUy 
memberships,  7  cUnlcs  and  a  302-bed  hos- 
pital, and  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Greater  New  York  (HIP),  with  275,000  sub- 
scribing families  and  28  medical  centers.  Like 
Kaiser,  both  GHC  and  HIP  started  In  the 
late  19408,  the  former  an  offspring  of  the 
strong  cooperative  tide  that  had  been  run- 
ning in  the  Northwest  for  three  generations; 
tlie  latter,  a  creation  of  various  labor  unions, 
foundations  and  Mayor  FloreUo  LaOuardls, 
who  was  a  friend  and  patient  of  one  of 
HIP'S  founders.  Dr.  George  Baehr. 

These  three  pioneers  in  the  HMO  approach 
together  represent  more  than  80  years  of 
experience,  and  ttaey  have  coo^lled  a  re- 
markable record.  Though  they  differ  from 
one  another  In  their  forms  of  owriersblp  and 
management,  all  of  them  depend  upon  pre- 
payment schemes  that  entitle  participants 
to  comprehensive  medical  care,  and  all  have 
found  ways  either  to  abolish  or  dUute  tradi- 
tional fee-for-servlce  practice. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  President  Nixon 
was  right  the  first  time:  The  quality  of  medi- 
cine being  practiced  by  these  plans  Is  gen- 
erally superior  to  that  being  offered  by  pri- 
vate physicians  and  by  conventlonaUy  or- 
ganized hospitals.  They  have  taken  •  giant 
step  toward  elimlnatliig  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses that  have  long  plagued  our  health 
care  system — the  patchwork  Insurance  cov- 
erage, the  exaggerated  dependence  on  hos- 
pital care,  and  the  imeven  availability  of 
medical  services  (seldom  on  Wednesday, 
never  on  Sunday) . 

By  fixing  patients'  premiums  and  doctors' 
Incomes  In  advance,  the  plans  give  both 
parties  an  added  Incentive  to  engage  In  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Patients  with  early  symp- 
toms need  not  delay  in  seeing  a  physician — 
the  bill  has  already  been  paid;  physicians 
with  healthy  patients  need  not  worry  about 
where  their  next  fee  Is  coming  from.  In  ef- 
fect, this  approach  to  medicine  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  ancient  Chinese,  who  paid  their 
vinage  doctor  an  annual  sum  only  If  the 
village  had  enjoyed  good  health  tliat  year. 
The  emphasis  on  prevention  has  lowered 
the  cost  of  medical  practice.  In  1972,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  national  per  capita  cost  of 
health  care  was  $274,  the  figure  for  Seattle's 
Group  Health  Cooperative  was  $100  less.  The 
biggest  savings  were  In  hospital  expenses, 
which  averaged  $137  nationally  but  only  $47 
per  GHC  member.  Proportionately,  GHC  sub- 
scribers spend  60  per  cent  less  time  in  the 
hospital  than  do  other  Americans,  in  part  be- 
cause the  cooperative  has  a  policy  of  pro- 
viding out-patient  treatment  whenever  pos- 
sible. At  the  GHC  hospital  the  Incidence  of 
tonsillectomies  and  hysterectomlea — opera- 
tions Denenberg  puts  at  the  top  of  his 
"needless  surgery"  list — Is  about  half  the 
national  rate. 

The  other  plans  can  cite  equally  impres- 
sive figures.  Since  1960,  Federal  employes 
have  had  their  choice  of  several  types  of 
health  benefit  programs,  including  prepay- 
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ment,  wherever  they  have  been  available. 
(About  5  per  cent  have  elected  the  latter.) 
A  HEW  study  of  these  government  workers 
indicates  that  in  1968  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
subscribers  spent  twice  as  many  days  In  hos- 
pitals as  plan  subscrlberB,  endured  twice  as 
many  appendectomies,  mastectomies,  hyster- 
ectomies, dilatations  and  curettages,  and  had 
almost  Uiree  times  as  many  tonsillectomies. 
Another  study,  published  In  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  compares  such 
crucial  Indicators  among  Federal  employes  as 
premature  births  and  mortality  rates.  Here 
Is  a  portion  of  Its  findings  (expressed  In  per- 
centages) : 


Indicator 


Prepaf-        Fee-for- 
laMt        Service 


Prwnaluie  birlhs; 

While 5.5  6.0 

Mo«wl>ite 8.$  10.  t 

Jnunt  mortali^: 

White        2.27  2.73 

Nonwfirte    3.37  4.35 

Annual   mortrfity  of  the  etderly  08 

■onltsornareaner  jainincaplae)..  7.S  1.8 

In  general,  then,  it  seems  f&lr  to  say  that 
prepayment  subscribers  receive  more  health 
care  for  their  money  than  they  could  get 
in  the  open  medical  market.  The  premiums 
are  not  cheap,  however,  and  except  for  a 
few  Instances  where  the  Federal  govern- 
ment contributes  subsidies,  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  poor  people.  Annual  rates  for  a 
family  of  four  run  from  $500-750.  HIP  charges 
less,  but  Its  members  must  obtain  their 
hospital  coverage  through  Blue  Cross,  plac- 
ing it  In  the  same  range.  In  most  cases,  the 
payments  cover  all  surgery,  hospitalization, 
clinic  visits,  drugs.  X-rays  and  house  calls 
by  doctors  or  nurses.  Maternity  and  postnatal 
care  (except  at  HIP)  cost  extra,  as  do  eye- 
glasses and  psychiatric  therapy.  At  the  GHC, 
for  example,  the  first  10  psychiatric  sessions 
are  free;  further  sessions  are  $5  each. 

In  other  words,  subscribers  do  not  invari- 
ably pay  less  than  fee-or-servlce  patients;  it 
depends  on  a  family's  medical  luck.  As  a  rule, 
though,  they  are  less  hesitant  about  siun- 
moning  help.  "If  one  of  my  chOdren  has  a 
bellyache."  says  a  HIP  member  in  New  York, 
"I  Just  trot  her  down  to  the  medical  center. 
But  I'd  think  twice  If  I  knew  each  visit 
would  cost  us  $20."  More  Important,  perhaps, 
HMO  families  need  not  fear  bankruptcy  from 
a  major  Illness — the  coverage  Is  complete, 
and  there  Is  seldom  a  celling. 

StUl.  a  certain  number  of  subscribers 
regularly  stray  outside  their  plans  for  addi- 
tional medical  assistance — some  because  they 
wish  to  verify  their  group  physician's  find- 
ings, others  becaiise  they  want  an  i^point- 
ment  sooner  than  some  q>ecialifit  as  their 
plan  can  provide.  About  10  per  cent  of  Kaiser 
subscribers  see  outside  doctors.  At  HIP. 
where  most  specialist  work  only  part-tinM 
for  the  plan,  the  figure  Is  somewhat  higher. 

In  emergency  situations,  the  plans  seem 
superior  to  conventional  health  care  arrange- 
ments. Had  he  belonged  to  one.  Governor 
Harold  Hughes  probably  would  have  found  a 
physician  ready  to  eome  to  the  aid  of  his 
ailing  son-in-law.  The  plans  are  organized  to 
provide  arouad-the-dock  service,  and  If 
house  calls  are  not  their  favorite  activity, 
physicians  wll  make  them  when  necessary. 

"We  never  txirn  down  a  patient,"  says  a 
Kaiser  administrator  In  Los  Angeles.  "When 
a  subscriber  calls  at  3  AM.,  be  won't  get  an 
answering  service  telling  him  to  call  back 
at  9.  He'U  get  help."  Mrs.  Henry  Low,  a  GHC 
member,  recalls  that  late  one  night  her 
baby  woke  up  with  a  temperatore  at  104 
degrees.  A  nurse  at  the  Seattle  clinic  told 
her  0!ver  the  phone  to  soak  the  baby  in  a 
tub  of  wann  water.  Then  the  nurse  called  a 
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GHC  pediatrician.  "He  telephoned  us  three 
times  that  night,"  says  Mrs.  Low.  "I  was  very 
impressed. 

CRAKGIKG   DOCrOas 

One  reason  the  AMA  says  It  Is  skeptical 
about  prepayment  plans  Is  that  they  pre- 
vent subscribing  families  from  freely  choos- 
ing their  physicians.  It  is  true,  of  ooui«e,  that 
members  are  limited  to  those  doctors  who 
work  for  the  association:  yet  the  selection 
ramalns  reasonably  broad — about  the  same, 
say,  as  that  available  to  the  average  resident 
of  a  medlum.«l2e  city.  FamUles  with  chil- 
dren are  usually  assigned  ttteir  ovtrn  general 
practitioners  and  pediatricians  as  regular 
famUy  doctors,  but  a  family  can  always 
change  physicians,  and  many  do.  A  mother 
in  Los  Ane3le8  recently  asked  Kaiser  to  as- 
sign her  another  pediatrician  because  the 
first  one  could  never  remember  her  name.  It 
may  actually  be  easier  to  switch  doctors 
within  this  framework,  where  there  are  rK> 
dlfflculttes  of  transferring  records,  than 
within  a  fee-for-servlce  framework. 

Prepayment  plans  do  have  their  problems 
and  ambiguities,  mainly  deriving  from  the 
fact  that  they  must  operate  within  the  larger 
medical  body  politic.  They  sometimes  find  it 
hard  to  attract  and  keep  doctors,  particularly 
high-priced  specialists  like  orthopedic  sur- 
geons who  may  be  reluctant  to  abandon  fee- 
for-servioe  practice.  As  a  result,  a  few  special- 
ists are  paid  more  than  $100,000  a  year  and 
these  salaries  tend  to  drive  up  the  price  of 
premiums.  At  Kaiser,  through  a  complicated 
system  of  separate  regional  legal  entitles, 
physicians  become  partners  In  profit-seeking 
enterprises  and  divide  net  Income  among 
themselves. 

The  standard  doctor -patient  ratio  In  the 
existing  plans  Is  1:1,000,  relatively  low  for 
health  care  organizations.  This  Improves  the 
quality  of  care,  but  it  also  shuts  the  door 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  applicants.  In 
southern  California  Kaiser  has  barred  new 
grotips  of  subscribers  since  1966.  A  few 
months  ago  GHC,  too,  annotmced  tt  would 
accept  no  more  members,  thus  violating  the 
nearly  sacred  open-door  principle  of  cooper- 
atlvlsm  (Introduced  by  the  Bochdale  weavers 
of  England  In  1844) . 

TGa    Kn>   APPKOACH 

HIP,  like  Katser-Permanente.  is  divided 
Into  quasi-Independent  doctors'  groups — 28 
in  all — ^that  operate  their  own  medical  cen- 
ters, to  which  subscribers  are  assigned  ac- 
cortllng  to  geogn^hlc  convenience.  But  only 
300  of  HIP'S  1,100  participating  physicians 
currently  work  for  the  plan  full-time,  a  sit- 
uation that  perpetuates  their  free-lance,  en- 
trepreneurial status.  This  has  frequently  pre- 
vented HIP  from  imposing  its  own  policies 
and  standards  upon  the  doctors'  groups,  and 
It  Is  now  offering  the  groups  a  bonus  of 
$12,500  per  year  for  every  additional  full- 
time  physician  they  bring  Ln. 

For  most  HIP  subscribers  the  plan  prob- 
ably remains  the  beet,  and  least  expensive, 
way  of  obtaining  health  care.  Yet  because  it 
does  not  offer  haepitalizatlon  coverage,  par- 
ticipants are  at  the  mercy  of  Blue  Cross'  es- 
calating prices.  HIP  officials  are  asking  Bltie 
Cross  to  reduce  rates  for  their  members,  on 
the  grounds  that  their  utUisatton  of  hos- 
pitals is  lower  than  the  community  average. 
They  are  making  no  effort,  however,  to  per- 
suade the  association  to  reform  hospital  prac- 
tloes — that  Is,  to  do  for  ho^itals  in  New  York 
City  what  Denenberg  made  Bine  Cross  do  for 
them  in  Philadelphia. 

From  the  experiences  of  HIP  and  the  other 
plans.  It  is  evident  that  health  care  programs 
function  best  when  their  oontral  is  central- 
ized, BO  long  as  there  is  room  for  a  strong 
consumer  voice.  Seattle's  OHC  most  closely 
resembles  this  model,  since  it  is  owned  by 
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tbe  patients  (who  elect  the  board  of  trus- 
tees), It  manages  Its  own  clinic  and  hos- 
pital facllltiea.  and  all  Its  physicians  worlc 
full-time  for  the  organization.  Both  Kaiser 
and  HIP  have  elaborate  consumer  complaint 
machinery,  as  well  as  various  consumer  ad- 
visory panels,  but  their  patients  do  not  assist 
In  making  policy  decisions.  The  critical  dif- 
ference between  the  two  lies  In  Kaiser's  su- 
perior administrative  control  of  Its  constitu- 
ent parts. 

THE       GHI      STORT 

Indeed,  It  may  be  argued  that  any  tightly 
managed  organization  can  provide  HMO- 
type  benefits.  An  example  Is  Group  Health 
Incorporated  (GHI),  an  imaginative  insurer 
that  has  been  accomplishing  wonders  in  New 
York  City  and  environs  since  1938.  Its  di- 
rector, Dr.  George  W.  Melcher  Jr.,  sees  the 
plan  as  "a  champion  of  fee-for-service  medi- 
cine." GHI's  3  million  group  subscribers — 
most  of  them  labor  union  members  in  the 
metropolitan  area — can  receive  services  from 
any  of  4,000  participating  general  practi- 
tioners or  6,000  participating  specialists,  all 
at  previously  tigreed-upon  rates.  (A  sub- 
scriber may  also  go  to  a  nonparticipatlng 
physician,  but  that  doctor  is  free  to  charge 
him  more  than  what  GHI  has  agreed  to  pay, 
and  the  patient  must  make  up  at  least  part 
of  the  difference.) 

Although  GHI  does  not  pay  hospital  bills. 
It  was  the  first  Insurer  In  tbe  nation  to 
cover  In-hospltal  doctor  services,  and  it  also 
pioneered  payments  for  X-rays,  laboratory 
tests,  dental  work,  and  psychiatric  care.  Its 
group  insurance  contracts  sometimes  carry 
more  extra  charges  than  do  HIP  contracts — 
for  example,  GHI  may  Impose  a  surcharge 
on  the  subscriber  for  house  visits  made  at 
night — yet  its  overall  premiums  are  com- 
parable to  those  levied  by  MIP  and  the  other 
plans,  and  In  some  Instances  they  are  slightly 
lower. 

By  and  large,  then,  GHI  has  competed 
successfully  with  both  HIP  and  conventional 
medical  Insurers  like  Blue  Shield.  Moreover, 
Its  participating  doctors  are  committed  by 
contract  to  providing  subscribers  with  the 
same  comprehensive,  24-hour  medical  service 
offered  by  HIP,  Kaiser  and  GHC.  And  all  this 
Is  being  accomplished  under  the  tattered 
banner  of  "free  choice."  As  one  of  its  bro- 
chures explains,  "Early  experience  convinced 
GHI  that  medical  care  of  high  quaUty  re- 
quires close  rapport  between  physician  and 
patient,  such  as  is  available  only  when  the 
patient  may  choose  his  physician.  GHI  sub- 
scribers may  select  any  physician,  anywhere 
in  the  world"  (but  they  shouldn't  expect 
full  compensation). 

Withal,  what  GHI's  success  seems  to  prove 
Is  not  the  expendabUlty  of  prepaid  group 
practice  but  the  Indlspensablllty  of  tight 
controls.  Since  until  recently  GHI  owned 
nothing — no  hospitals,  no  clinics,  not  even 
a  thermometer — Its  controls  derived  for  the 
most  part  from  Its  accounting  methods.  "Ba- 
slcally,'*  says  Dr.  Melcher,  "we're  record- 
keepers.  We  know  what  the  patterns  of  prac- 
tice are." 

Knowing  the  patterns  of  practice,  and 
possession  of  a  highly  sophisticated  data 
processing  system,  has  enabled  GHI  to  close- 
ly scrutinize  the  thousands  of  bills  it  handles 
each  day.  GHI  not  only  takes  precautions 
against  overcharges,  it  also  questions  bills 
that  reflect  excessive  services:  charges  for 
several  different  blood  tests,  for  Instance,  In 
connection  with  an  examination  that  nor- 
mally requires  only  one;  apparent  overuse 
of  X-rays  or  drugs;  too  many  vitamin  in- 
jections; or  even.  In  certain  cases,  too  many 
office  visits.  In  addition.  GHI  encourages  sub- 
scribers who  are  slated  for  surgery  to  get  a 
second.  Independent  diagnosis  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  needless  operations.  Dr. 
Melcher's  axiom,  if  Intentionally  overstated, 
nevertheless  has  a  point:  "The  less  time  a 
doctor  spends  with  a  patient,  the  more  he 
does  for  that  patient." 
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When  GHI  watchdogs  sAft  a  billing  dis- 
crepancy— a  straying  from  'patterns  of  prac- 
tice"— they  point  it  out  tp  the  physician. 
There  is  seldom  an  argun)ent,  and  hardly 
ever  a  repetition  of  error.  The  upshot  of 
these  indefatigable  procedttfes  is  that  the 
plan  saves  millions  of  health  care  dollars. 
Blue  Cross  and  Medicare  c(^ld  do  as  well  If 
they  but  had  the  Incentive  (they  already 
have  the  computers).  In  fict,  under  a  sep- 
arate contract  with  Medlca  e.  In  which  GHI 
serves  as  an  "Independen ;  carrier" — proc- 
essing all  the  Federal  pogram's  blUs  in 
Queens  County — the  compa  ly  claims  to  have 
cut  costs  50  per  cent! 

Curiously,  GHI  Is  beginning  to  look  more 
and  more  like  a  health  mal  atenance  organi- 
zation. It  now  owns  a  25(  -bed  hospital  In 
Queens  (where  It  has  reduosd  costs  by  30  per 
cent) ,  It  operates  a  networlq  of  dental  clinics, 
and  it  has  purchased  art  optical  service. 
"We're  no  longer  Just  an  Insurance  com- 
pany," says  Dr.  Melcher,  "we're  a  health 
service  corporation."  The  new  ventures  have 
been  launched  In  response  to  expressed  con- 
sumer needs.  GHI's  board  I  of  trustees  con- 
sists of  15  doctors  and  15  (laymen;  the  lay- 
men are  vocal  and,  havi 
about  health  care  mans 
practically  professionals. 

The  new  HMOs  that  wlllj 
Health  Maintenance  Act 
out  to  be  precisely  what 
and   humane   Institutions  | 
genuine  alternative,  at  las 
Ice  foolishness.  But  since 
they  will  be  owned  by  the 
that  preside  over  the  larg4 
tem — the  big  hospitals  anc 
or   their    nonprofit    ''spin- 
also  end  up  making  the 
modatlons,  protecting  the  at'stem  rather  than 
challenging  It.  [ 

That  Is  the  lesson  of  Mefllcare  and  Medic- 
aid: The  system  takes  car^  of  Its  own.  Just 
as  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing  teamed  President 
Roosevelt  in  1935  that  nothing  could  be  ac- 
complished "without  the  good  will  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  which  has  the 
organization,"  so  the  health  Insurance  In- 
dustry now  reminds  us  thiit  nothing  can  be 
accomplished  without  its  support.  "People 
aren't  standing  in  line  tol  enroll  In  HMOs," 
a  Blue  Cross  official  told  n^e,  "Somebody  has 
to  sell  the  concept."  And 
man  than  Blue  Cross? 

In  any  event,  no  one  noi 
health  care  riddle  has  bee 
on  the  HMO  Act  was  barelj 
dent  Nixon  announced  yc 
this  one  a  baroque  blend  M  public  and  pri- 
vate insurance  subsidies.  The  Administra- 
tions latest  blU  goes  to  thp  top  of  an  aston- 
ishingly high  stack  of  Congressional  proposals 
for  health  reform,  at  leaslj  two  of  which  are 
likely  to  be  debated  this  tear.  In  aggregate 
they  represent  not  necessaflly  the  best  think- 
ing of  our  health  care  experts — though  there 
is  some  of  that  in  them,  t«o — but  rather  the 
best  survival  strategies  of  our  present  health 
care  institutions.  Everyont,  It  seems,  is  con- 
vinced that  American  medicine  Is  slated  for 
reform;  and  everyone  wa^ts  a  piece  of  the 
action. 
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15124.  This  postponement  allowed  time 
to  correct  a  technicality  by  which  some 
40,000  residents  of  New  York  would  have 
been  deprived  of  food  stamp  benefits.  The 
correction  in  supplemental  security  in- 
come will  enable  these  40,0(  0  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  persons  to  re<  eive  an  addi- 
tional $120  annually  in  food-stamp 
benefits  or  cash-out  value  In  this  time 
of  exorbitant  food  costs,  ihis  money  is 
not  a  gift  of  the  Govern  nent,  but  an 
absolute  necessity. 

Those  of  us  who  are  accustomed  to 
something  more  cannot  imagine  what 
it  is  like  to  spend  days  trapped  in  a 
small,  inadequate  apartment,  worrying 
about  the  source  of  out  next  meal. 
To  be  elderly,  blind,  or  dibbled  in  such 
conditions  makes  the  situatnon  even  more 
desperate.  I 

Employers  are  by  no  means  eager  to 
hire  these  people.  Special  education  for 
the  blind  and  disabled  ik  costly.  The 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  often  lead  Iso- 
lated lives,  battling  hungar,  illness,  and 
loneliness.  It  seems  repr^enslble  that 
their  Government  will  not  take  better 
care  of  them.  | 

SSI  recipients  spend  the  bulk  of  their 
income  on  food  and  renl.  We  are  all 
aware  of  food  prices  these  days:  fami- 
lies accustomed  to  steak  and  roast  beef 
are  "dining"  on  hamburgir.  So  what  is 
to  become  of  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  hamburger?  Even  that  i^  beyond  their 
grasp;  millions  of  elderly  Americans  are 
slowly  starving  to  death;  Life  in  this 
land  of  opportunity  becomes  a  bleak 
hardship  for  so  many  of  jthose  who  la- 
bored to  make  it  strong. 

The  President  is  willing  t6  pour  millions 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  into  nuclear 
aid  for  Egypt.  He  is  wlllini  to  pay  farm- 
ers not  to  grow  much  needed  crops.  He 
gladly  sells  wheat  to  Ruskia  while  pur- 
suing detente,  but  at  the  'same  time  he 
insists  on  billions  for  defense  research 
to  protect  us  from  new-foimd  friends. 
But  he  impoimds  fumds  for  domestic 
causes,  and  dismantles  ajgencies  whose 
purpose  was  to  aid  the  average  people  of 
this  Nation. 

I  hope  that  you,  my  ooUeagues,  will 
steadfastly  follow  the  goals  of  such  pro- 
grams as  SSI,  expanding  t|iem,  strength- 
ening them,  and  making  them  a  reality 
for  those  who  face  adversity  at  every 
level  of  their  existences.  F  ood  stamps  for 
SSI  recipient  is  one  smafi  step;  I  hope 
there  are  many  more. 

I  urge  your  firm  supjport  for  this 
measure. 


EAST  CHICAGO  BRANCP 
ANIAN     AMERICAN 
INC. 
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HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBl  ISENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Spet  ker,  Lithuania 
is  but  one  of  several  nat  ons,  Including 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  othei  s  of  the  Baltic 
group,  which  enjoyed  free  and  independ- 
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ent  government  until  enslaved  by  the  So- 
viet Communist  tyranny. 

Millions  of  citizens  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent throughout  our  Nation  and  the  free 
world  are  continuing  to  fight  so  that, 
some  day  in  the  near  future,  free  and 
independent  government  will  be  restored 
to  the  citizens  of  these  enslaved  nations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  with  my  remarks 
a  letter  from  the  Lithuanian  American 
Community  of  East  Chicago,  incorporat- 
ing unanimous  resolutions  adopted  by 
that  branch  of  the  Lithuanian  American 
Community,  Inc.: 

Lithuanian  Amxkican  Comiccnztt 
OF  East  Chic  acq,  a  Bkanch  of 
Lithuanian  Amixican  Cokmu- 
NiTT,  Inc., 

June  2,  1974. 
Hon.  Bat  J.  Madden, 
House  of  RepresenUUives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

On  June  IS,  Lithuanian  American  will 
Join  with  lAtvlans,  Estonians  throughout 
Use  free  world  in  sad  commemoration  of  the 
forcible  annexation  of  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940,  and  subsequently  mass 
deportation  to  Siberian  oonoentratlon  camps. 
Currently,  the  people  of  Lithuania  are 
denied  the  right  of  national  self-determina- 
tion, suffer  continual  religious  and  political 
persecution,  and  are  denied  their  basic 
human  rights. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  row  seeking  detente, 
as  weu  as  a  Most  Favored  Nation  Status 
wl«i  ttie  United  States.  This  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  presents  the  United 
States  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  ease 
the  plight  of  the  peoples  of  Lithuania  and 
other  Captive  Nations.  That  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States  dele- 
gation by  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence should  not  agree  to  the  recognition  of 
ttw  Soviet  Union  annexation  of  Baltic 
States  and  Insist  that  the  following  policy 
changes  are  made  by  the  Soviet  Union : 

1.  Lowering  of  excessive  tariffs  Imposed 
on  gifts  to  relatives  and  friends  residing  In 
the  Baltic  States. 

2.  Increase  the  current  flve-day  tourist 
visas  to  Lithuania  to  a  more  reasonable  limit. 

3.  Elimination  of  unreasonable  travel  re- 
strictions on  tourists  to  the  Baltic  States. 

4.  Provision  for  Lithuanians  to  Immigrate 
to  other  countries  as  provided  by  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  signed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  are  seeking  your  assistance  In  the  ob- 
Bervance  of  June  15,  and  your  remarks  In 
support  of  this  sad  commemoration  on  the 
floor  of  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Petee  Indreika, 

Chairman. 
Vytautas  Kaltdvas, 

Secretary. 


LITHUANIAN   NATIONALISM  IS 
STRONG 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    BLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  generation  the  world  has  all  but 
written  off  Lithuania.  A  plaything  of  the 
world's  great  powers,  it  was  annexed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1940,  overrun  by  the 
Germans  during  World  War  n,  and  re- 
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takm  by  the  Russians  at  Uie  end  of  tbe 
war.  Since  then.  Lithuania,  along  with 
neighboring  Latvia  and  Estonia,  accord- 
ing to  Soviet  propaganda  has  been  total- 
ly incorporated  into  the  U.S.8.R.,  and 
Moscow  has  made  every  effort  to  stamp 
out  any  lingering  traces  of  Lithuanian 
nationalism.  But  although  the  Kremlin 
has  sent  thousands  of  Lithuanian  intel- 
lecutals  into  Siberian  exile,  continuously 
persecuted  the  people  of  Lithuania  both 
religiously  and  politically,  it  has  never 
succeeded  in  stifling  the  nationalistic 
spirit  of  this  proud  Baltic  State. 

Saturday.  June  16  marks  the  anni- 
versary of  the  forcible  annexation  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940 
and  the  subsequent  mass  deportations 
and  persecutions.  This  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  reaffirm  the  U.S.  position  on  this 
most  outrageous  crime  against  humanity 
and  justice.  In  the  words  of  then  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  Grew  on  March  4, 
1945: 

The  Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  shall  be  officially  regarded  by  the 
United  States  as  Independent  states,  even 
though  they  were  absorbed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  war. 

The  United  States  should  adopt  an  of- 
ficial poUcy  for  the  current  European 
Security  Conference  in  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  394  sub- 
mitted during  the  first  session  of  the 
93d  Congress  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs: 

Now,  therefore,  let  It  be  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  con- 
curring) that  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
European  Security  Conference  e-hould  not 
agree  to  tbe  Union's  annexation  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  It  should  remain 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  not  lu  any 
way  to  recognize  the  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  of  the  free  world,  who  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  have  not  forgotten 
those  who  languish — still— in  the  shad- 
ow of  tyranny  and  oppression. 


TRIBUTE  TO  E.  B.  8TAHLMAN,  JR.— 
A  LIFETIME  OF  DEDICATION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPBESKNTATIVKS 

-~4fofUfO!f,  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  EVDIS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  recent  passing  of  my  friend,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Stahlman,  Jr.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  dis- 
tinguished journalist,  newspaper  execu- 
tive, civic  leader,  and  champion  of  many 
worthy  causes  and  endeavors  in  Nash- 
ville and  middle  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Stahlman  was  a  member  of  the 
famed  Stahlman  publishing  f junily— his 
grandfather,  MaJ.  Edward  Bushrod 
Stahlman,  was  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Banner  for  50  years.  His  father,  the  late 
Edward  C.  Stahlman.  was  the  first  State 
editor  of  the  Banner.  His  brother,  Comdr, 
James  G.  Stahlman,  was  owner  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Banner  until  his  retirement 
in  1972. 
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Mr.  E.  B.  Stahlman  worked  in  many 
management  capacities  in  the  news,  ad- 
vertising, and  management  operations  of 
the  Banner. 

His  leadership  in  charities  and  public 
endeavors  was  outstanding.  Over  the 
years  he  worked  with  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
was  the  prime  mover  in  locating  Boxwell 
Reservation  on  Old  Hickory  Lake  for  Boy 
Scout  activities.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
Red  Cross,  the  chamijer  of  commerce, 
Klwanis  International,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  many  other  organisations  in 
the  public  interest. 

E.  B.  Stahlman,  in  rddition,  was  just 
a  great  guy — he  was  loved  by  his  many 
friends,  he  was  imselfish,  comfortable  to 
be  with,  and  highly  respected  and  regard- 
ed by  all  who  knew  him. 

I  want  to  take  this  means  of  extending 
to  Mrs.  Stahlman  and  other  members  of 
the  family  this  expression  of  my  deepest 
and  most  sincere  sympathy  in  their  loss 
and  bereavement.  My  wife  Ann  joins  me 
in  these  sentiments. 

The  Nashville  Banner  and  the  Ten- 
nessean  in  recent  editorials  praised  the 
life  and  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Stahl- 
man, and  because  of  the  Interest  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people,  I 
place  these  editorials  in  the  Record  : 
(From  the  Tennessean] 
Ms.   Stahlman   Gave   Much 

Mr.  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr.,  former  executive 
vice  president  and  co-putallsher  of  the  NaSh- 
vlUa  Banner,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  7«. 

Mr.  Stahlman  was  a  member  of  a  long- 
time Nashville  newspaper  family.  His  grand- 
father, MaJ.  Edward  Bushrod  Stahlman  was 
published  of  the  Banner  for  nearly  50  years. 
His  father,  Use  late  Edward  C.  Stahlman, 
was  the  newspaper's  first  state  editor.  And 
his  brother,  Mr.  James  G.  Stahlman.  was 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  paper  until 
June  1,  1972. 

Mr.  Stahlman  himself  had  served  the  Ban- 
ner in  various  capacities  in  news,  advertis- 
ing and  management.  He  had  also  been 
active  In  numerous  civic  and  charitable 
organizations  In  the  community,  especially 
in  Boy  Scout  work. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  con- 
tributions to  joxirnalism  and  to  civic  and 
cultural  life  of  Uie  community. 

[From  the  Nashville  Banner] 

Z.  B.  Staht.man,  Jr.:  A  LomiME  Filled 
With  Dedication 

The  death  Wednesday  of  £.  B.  Stahlman 
Jr.  was  the  final  chapter  In  a  life  of  devo- 
tion and  dedication  to  his  chosen  field  of 
Journalism,  to  the  community  In  which  he 
was  such  a  driving  force  and  to  the  young 
people  who  were  the  beneficlarlea  of  so  much 
of  his  tireless  effc^. 

His  colleagues  in  Journalism  hav«  attested 
to  his  professional  stature  with  distinctions 
and  responslblUties,  attaining  the  posiUon  of 
executive  vice  president  and  co-publisher  of 
The  Banner. 

Through  the  deep  conviction  that  strong 
minds  and  strong  bodies  work  together  to 
build  a  better  world,  Mr.  Stahlman's  love  of 
athletics  and  sports  was  manifest  by  his  un- 
faltering dedication  to  The  Banners  Ban- 
quet of  Champions,  whk:h  he  served  as  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  In  honoring  sports  achieve- 
ment. 

And  no  man  contributed  more  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  as  did  E.  B. 
Stahlman  Jr.  Kext  to  Joumaltem  iteeU,  Boy 
Soouts  were  the  foremoet  object  of  his  ener- 
gies. 
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Countless  young  men  In  what  Is  now  the 
Middle  Tennessee  Council  of  Boy  Scouta  have 
benefited  from  that  labor  of  love.  Oenera- 
tlons  to  come  will  share  In  that  fulfillment 
of  Mr.  Stahlman'B  vision,  particularly  hla  role 
In  the  fruition  of  the  Boxwell  Reservation. 

His  distinguished  service  to  boyhood  was 
rooted  in  his  belief  that  the  essentials  of 
character-building  lay  In  Infiuencea  basic  to 
physical,  mental  and  moral  strength. 

To  all  of  these  efforts  he  gave  freely  and 
unselfishly  of  his  time  and  effort,  of  his 
support,  of  his  leadership. 

E.  B.  Stahlman  Jr.  was  one  who  could  be 
called  a  Southern  gentleman,  a  man  of  cul- 
ture, ready  wit  and  lasting  friendships. 

His  acts  of  kindness,  the  constructive  en- 
terprises of  which  he  made  himself  such  a 
vital  part  and  the  continuing  evidence  of  his 
contributions  will  remain  for  generations. 

It  can  be  justly  said  that  the  world  was 
left  abundantly  better  than  E.  B.  Stahlman 
Jr.  found  It. 
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one  day  be  restored  to   he  company  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  y  rorld. 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  197 i 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  oc- 
casion to  note  the  34th  anniversary 
on  June  15  of  the  annexation  by  force 
of  the  free  nation  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
I  am  certain  that  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  quite  as  uncom- 
fortable about  this  observance  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  as  it  is  about  the  silent 
commemoration  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Lithuania.  As  we  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  well  know,  the  resi- 
dents of  that  small  Baltic  country  have 
not  been  altogether  mute  or  docile  dur- 
ing these  past  34  yeare.  In  fact,  they 
have  been  among  the  most  vociferous 
of  all  of  those  who  have  sought  to  re- 
mind the  Russians  that  their  national- 
ism lives. 

With  the  desire  for  detente  obviously 
an  important  consideration  for  the  So- 
viet leadership,  the  world  has  seen  some 
amelioration  of  practices  within  the 
U.S.8.R.  which  had  drawn  unfavorable 
international  publicity.  That  there 
should  be  a  lessening  of  tension  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
clearly  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  en- 
tire globe.  I  fervently  hope  that  progress 
in  this  area  can  continue  so  that  perhaps 
one  day  mankind  can  eliminate  war  as  a 
means  of  attempting  to  effect  national 
policy. 

But  to  advocate  detente  by  no  means 
Implies  that  one  agrees  to  avert  his  gaze 
from  the  so-called  "captive  nations"  and 
the  inescapable  reality  of  their  continued 
dominance  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Nor  does  the 
support  of  detente  mean  that  one  must 
recognize  the  annexation  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  States  by  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  be 
among  those  Members  of  the  House 
marking  this  sad  anniversary  of  the  for- 
cible annexation  of  Lithuania.  May  she 


^aUty  with  men 
for  action  by 
to  attain  their 
igs  that  need 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF   WASHTNOI  ON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP]  ;ESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  .  7,  197i 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Spei  ker,  I  introduce 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  this  day 
the  text  of  a  speech  delifered  by  our  col- 
league, Congresswoman  ;Patsy  T.  Mink, 
the  gentlewoman  from  (jhe  State  of  Ha- 
waii, to  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  on  May  10,  1974. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Housej  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate,  and  all  thinking  Amer- 
icans. It  succinctly  puts  the  dilemma  of 
women  in  America  toda)f. 

It  outlines  the  battle  iromen  are  fight- 
ing to  achieve  real  eqi 
in  our  society.  It  is  a 
women  to  activity  wor! 
goals.  It  sets  forth  the 
doing. 

How  ironical  it  is  tllat  the  Declara 
tion  of  Independence  pfonounces  equal- 
ity for  all,  yet  now,  iearly  200  years 
later,  a  majority  of  jour  population, 
namely  women,  are  treated  as  less  than 
equal  to  us,  the  minority  of  men. 

Congresswoman    Mii«c   cogently    sets 
out  the  action  plan  to  change  all  that. 

The  speech  follows : 
Educational  Equity — WMat  Does  It  Mean? 
(Speech  by  Representative  Patst  T.  Mink) 
I  appreciate  the  opportiinlty  to  participate 
In  your  conference.  I  realfee  that  the  Invita- 
tion to  me  was  to  be  the  opening  speaker, 
but  due  to  my  schedule  I  was  unable  to  get 
here  earlier.  You  are  already  well  Into  the 
conference  so  I'm  afraid  4hat  much  of  what 
I  had  prepared  to  say  here  Is  going  to  be 
redundant.  A  good  deal  Of  the  ground,  I'm 
sure  you've  already  been  Challenged  to  cover 
by  prior  speakers  or  havei  already  covered  In 
the  numerous  workshops]  ar>d  other  discus- 
sion groups  you  have  had.  But  I  do  apprecl 


pired.  The  last  count  I  saw  1 1  a  recent  Na- 
tional Womens  Political  Caudus  Meeting  In- 
dicated that  only  some  33  women,  at  least 
on  the  Democratic  side,  have  filed  to  run  for 
the  U.S.  House,  aside  from  tike  incumbents. 
Even  If  they  all  succeed  we  will  still  be  a 
very  small  minority  In  the  rational  legisla- 
ture. 

I  think  that  really  typifies  what  we're  all 
up  against,  that  In  so  many  \  rays  we  have  so 
little  to  say  even  today  in  tte  policy  arenas 
that  really  count!  This  Is  \'hy  In  our  in- 
dividual capacity.  In  whatever  professional 
roles  and  other  positions  o'  responsibility 
that  we  may  occupy,  we  slmpl  y  have  to  stand 
our  ground  and  make  our  ovtn  headway. 

I  know  that  a  lot  of  pec  pie  are  relying 
upon  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  make 
some  fantastic  revolutionary  changes  In  peo- 
ple's attitudes  In  our  countiy.  While  It  has 
not  yet  been  ratified,  I'm  s  ire  most  of  us 
hope  that  It  soon  wlU  be.  It  ]  las  always  been 
my  contention  that  even  If  U  is  ratified,  it's 
not  going  to  solve  the  basic  problems  that 
women  face  hi  our  country  today.  What  we 
face  are  social  attitudes  and  Ingrained  stere- 
otypes that  both  men  and  women  have  been 
born  and  reared  to  assume  ire  the  self-evi- 
dent traditional  ways  In  whl( 
perform.  This  is  the  obstacl 
equity,  whether  It  be  In  ei 
or  whether  It  be  In  a  profei 
it  be  in  politics  or  In  all 
which  men  and  women  co: 
the  newspaper  writers  and  tt)e  magazine  edi- 
tors and  those  who  are  more  lor  less  the  lead- 
ers of  public  opinion  vinrlte  about  women's 
lib  and  the  women's  movement,  you  would 
think  we  were  already  there.  fThose  of  us  who 
are  In  politics  have  to  coiitend  with  this 
kind  attitude  In  the  pressl  In  some  ways 
It  Is  a  fcM-m  of  ridicule,  or  derision,  and  this 
again,  is  one  of  the  obstacles  we  face. 

As  I  began  to  work  In  this  Seld  consciously 
(of  course,  unconsciously,  I J  guess  I  was  al- 
ways In  It)  I  began  to  reatze  my  personal 
responslbUlty  In  this  fight  for  equality. 

The  first  lesson  I  decided  I  had  to  learn 
was  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  Joining  in  any  Ifilnd  of  qualified 
acceptance  of  the  women's  movement.  I  have 
hundreds,  If  not  thousands  of  letters  from 
women  who  write  to  me  about  their  Indi- 
vidual problems  In  educatloi  i  or  their  profes 
slon.  I  would  say  90%  wlU  ftart  out  by  say- 
ing, "I  am  not  a  member 
lib".  I  find  that  extremely 
hope  that  you  do  also.  If  we 
attitude  and  reject  people 
In  a  total  sense  because  wa  do  not  approve 
of  some  of  their  actions,  wi're  not  really  In 


1  human  beings 

for  any  sort  of 

lucatlon  per  se 

Vlon  or  whether 

the  arenas  lu 

ipete.  The  way 


of  the  women's 
offensive  and  I 
adopt  a  superior 
who  are  active 


ate  your  Inviting  me  evenjthough  I  could  not 

""^AVoniraarthafwe  oi  the  HIU  can  count     "  at  all!  If  we  can't  comprehend  the  fact 
.  *«  !,»,:»  */,  „,„«.i„»=T)«  iiviH»,r   „<=„<.nv      that  we  are  aU  In  this  tofether,  and  that 

everybody  Is  chipping  away|  at  this  business 


gton   any   weekend 

ad    and   appreciate 

ttles  and   pressures 

while  serving  our 

^tlng  what  we  con- 


on  to  have  for  ourselves  I  is  Friday,  usually, 
and  I  guess  by  next  monljb  that  wlh  even  be 
off  as  we'll  have  to  havo  fioor  sessions  on 
Friday.  To  further  complicate  things.  In  an 
election  year  we  have  to  go  home  a  good 
deal.  Except  for  this  weekend,  I  don't  be 
lieve  I'll  be  In  Washl 
untu  the  13th  of  July. 

So    you    can    unders 
some   of   the  real   dlffic 
that  we  have  to  end 
constituents  and  also  mi 
slder  to  be  our  natlonaljresponslblllty 

Someone  Just  remarked  to  me  what  a  great 
loss  It's  going  to  be  to  thf  women  of  America 
that  three  of  our  most  afenlor  women  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
decided  to  retire  and  nof  return  to  the  Hill 
next  year.  I'm  sure  you 
going  to  be  an  enormous 

Perhaps  some  of  you  iriii  be  Inspired  and 
challenged  by  this  conference  and  decide  to 
run  for  office  this  fall 
you!  I  don't  know  how  liiany  women  exactly 
are  running  for  Congrea  i  and  perhaps  most 
of  the  deadlines  for  fill;  ig  have  already  ex- 


1  agree  that  this  Is 
loss  to  all  of  us. 


of  discrimination  In  whatev 

then  we're  never  gomg  to 

to  me  that  one  of  the  first 

have  to  do  Is  to  get  rid  of  tlj 

not  a  member  of  thus  and 

members  of  a  movement  Inlj 

ity  and  Interested   In  obt 

human  beings  and  that,  I 

important  thmg.  I  can't  h^ 

we  are  really  yet  somewha 

to  really  accomplishing  changes  In  societal 

attitudes.  Even  within  ourselves  and  women 

In  general  have  not  yet  c^me  to  recognize 

or  accept  these  changes. 

Despite    what   the    medlk    Is    saying    and 
despite  how  they  are  attet^iptlng  to  put  us 


er  way  they  can, 
Ikake  It!  It  seems 

things  that  we 
kis  apology  "I  am 
thxis".  We  are  all 
erested  In  equal- 
|lnlng  equity  for 
link,  Is  the  only 
^Ip  but  feel  that 

down  the  road 


down  by  saying  we  have 


iccompllshed  too 


much,  too  quickly,  we  shauld  be  realistic 
m  appraising  where  we  are  today  and  realize 
how  far  we  have  still  to  gc . 

For  many  years  the  theory  that  we  have 
all  had  to  contend  with  In  our  society  was 
that  our  country,  our  natlo  aal  resources,  our 
governmental    Investments   had  to  produce 
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some  positive  gain  and  thus  placed  qualifica- 
tions on  how  we  should  Invest  our  resources, 
our  time,  our  assets  and  our  money.  There 
was  always  the  ImpUcatlon  that  because  we 
needed  to  qualify  this  Input  In  terms  of  our 
country  that  only  those  tbmgs  that  were 
worthwhile  that  made  men  able  to  perform 
and  to  be  the  breadwinners  and  to  sustain 
ovir  society,  only  these  things  were  of  im- 
portance. 

We  find,  I  think,  In  a  good  deal  of  our 
reading,  this  kind  of  concept  being  accepted 
by  historians,  political  scientists,  economists, 
educators  and  administrators  alike.  They 
really  never  appreciated  or  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  nation  of  citizens  being  equal  and 
men  and  women  alike  being  able  to  make  a 
contribution.  Economists  remark  that 
formal  education  increases  lifetime  earnings 
and  this  factor  has  brought  about  the  human 
Investment  revolution  In  economic  thought. 
We  are  constantly  reminded  about  this  way 
in  which  human  value  was  to  be  assessed  and 
In  terms  of  return  of  Investment  and  what 
this  means  to  society.  Much  of  our  past 
literature  and  past  analysis  dwells  on  the 
fact  that  women  were  simply  consumers  and 
that  any  Investment  society  made  In  us  was 
simply  a  supplement,  an  unprofitable  form 
of  Investment.  They  explained  their  so-called 
scientific  conclusions  on  the  basis  that 
women  leave  the  labor  force  to  be  married, 
to  have  children,  and  quite  likely  If  they 
do  return  to  the  economy  to  be  producers 
and  to  contribute  earnings,  they  can  only 
do  so  after  a  second  resource  Investment 
needed  to  update  their  fields  to  make  them 
relevant. 

This  concept  of  mvestment  as  one  of  the 
conditions  In  evaluating  the  lmp>ortance  and 
necessity  of  education  has  complicated  an 
open  attitude  toward  women  In  education. 
As  educators,  we  must  take  Issue  with  this 
concept  and  discredit  It  as  a  theory  with 
any  credlbUity.  The  rate  of  return  for 
women's  education  has  enormous  direct  eco- 
nomic benefit  which  can  be  measured. 
Women  have  not  only  proven  their  capacity 
to  retain  Jobs  and  to  sustain  themselves  In 
careers  but  they  continue  throughout  their 
lifetime  to  return  to  society  an  enormous 
amount  of  value  that  they  have  received  be- 
cause of  their  educational  experience,  not 
only  in  the  family  situation  but  In  terms  of 
their  personal  endeavors.  As  educators,  this 
is  one  theory  or  notion  that  we  must  work 
at,  assiduously,  to  destroy,  otherwise,  It  will 
continue  to  hold  us  down  and  deprive  us  of 
real  equality. 

There  was  a  survey  which  was  reported 
In  the  Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics 
recently  which  says  that  the  rate  of  return 
of  Americans  with  four  years  of  college  reveal 
that  women  earn  higher  rates  of  return 
than  do  men  by  at  least  1.5  7r.  Another 
survey  by  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion Indicates  that  81%  of  women  with 
doctorates  work  full  time  and  that  79%  of 
that  number  had  not  Interrupted  their  ca- 
reer in  the  ten  years  after  they  received 
their  degree.  A  more  recent  Council  on  edu- 
cation study  Indicates  that  only  2Q%  of 
women  faculty  members  have  ever  inter- 
rupted their  careers  for  more  than  a  year 
as  compared  to  25%  of  the  men  on  the 
faculty.  These  are  the  real  facts  regarding 
women  In  the  professions  which  have  not 
been  reported,  have  not  been  generally 
known  or  spi.£en  about  In  our  conferences 
and  dlscustujns.  If  men  are  going  to  con- 
tmue  to  nuke  Judgments  based  upon  the 
Idea  of  return  which  they  say  Is  required 
In  order  for  society  to  sustain  Itself,  then 
we  have  the  statistics  to  bear  out  our  de- 
mand for  an  equal  investment  In  our  educa- 
tion and  In  our  educational  opportunities. 
The  Carnegie  Commission  Report,  which  I'm 
sure  all  of  you  have  read,  also  supports  this 
conclusion  quite  dramatically  and,  of  course. 


we  all  agree  with  their  account  that  women 
are  the  largest  untapped  source  of  superior 
Intelligence  In  America.  That  I  think  is 
enough  to  launch  us.  If  we  need  to  b« 
launched  In  any  direction. 

President  Johnson  and  a  good  many  of 
our  national  leaders  have  talked  about  the 
underutlllzatlon  of  women,  and  about  the 
Importance  of  women  being  given  greater 
opportunities.  We  have  heard  an  awful  lot  of 
Up  service  about  our  plight  by  a  good  num- 
ber of  people.  We  have  to  look  to  perform- 
ance. We  have  to  measure  what  these  leaders 
have  really  done.  I  think  that  all  of  us  will 
have  to  conclude  that  In  spite  of  all  the 
well-meaning,  well-intended  phrases  and 
statements,  that  we  simply  have  not  been 
given  the  kinds  of  responslbUltles  and  chal- 
lenges and  policy  promotions  I  believe  we 
deserve.  Women  occupy  nearly  half  of  the 
work  force  of  America.  That's  all  we  are, 
the  work  force.  We  simply  have  not  been 
given  the  opportunities  for  leadership  and 
responsibility.  That,  I  think  Is  really  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  any  conference  of  univer- 
sity women.  How  are  we  gomg  to  be  able 
to  challenge  the  leadership  of  this  country, 
and  the  leadership  of  our  educational  Insti- 
tutions, first  of  all,  to  recognize  our  talents, 
our  abilities,  our  training  and  to  give  us  our 
share  of  responsibilities  In  administration 
and  other  positions  of  responsibility.  That's 
really  where  we  are  still  at.  Despite  the  re- 
sults of  the  poll  I  saw  the  other  day  that 
Americans  have,  next  to  the  military,  the 
highest  regard  for  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, I'm  afraid  that  they,  the  colleges  and 
unlTerslties,  have  not  performed  In  accord- 
ance to  this  public  stature  Isecause  they  have 
failed  to  recognize  their  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  equality. 

There  are  hundreds  of  cases  filed  to  prove 
this  point.  They  have  not  given  women  equal 
opportunities  to  compete  for  graduate  fellow- 
ships, appointments  to  responsible  faculty 
positions,  high  tenured  positions  as  full 
professors  or  associate  professors  or  given 
leadership  In  project  applications  for  fed- 
eral funds  or  ia.  other  ways  recognized  their 
stature  on  campus.  Until  we  do  so,  there  is 
no  way  that  we're  going  to  realty  be  able  to 
motivate  the  undergraduate  women  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  chance  in  our  so- 
ciety. They  only  have  to  look  at  their  camp- 
uses to  realize  how  tough  it  is  and  how  frus- 
trating it  must  be  for  so  many  women  who 
have  gone  so  far  In  graduate  education  and 
yet  not  to  have  the  opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges which  they're  entitled  to  enjoy  on 
these  campuses. 

Some  critics  say  that  the  women's  move- 
ment has  concentrated  too  heavily  at  this 
higher  upper  middle  class  arena  of  contests 
on  coUeges  and  have  contested  its  real  com- 
mitment to  equality.  I  contend  that  that's 
where  we've  really  got  to  strike  out  first. 
We're  hitting  at  the  mtellectual  leadership 
of  our  country.  If  we  can't  make  them  real- 
ize what  they've  done  to  subjugate  and  de- 
stroy self-respect  and  self-motivation  to  half 
the  people  In  thi"-  country  then  there's  not 
much  hope  for  the  rest  of  society.  This  is 
why  the  colleges  and  universities  are  key  to 
an;-  effort  on  the  part  of  women  to  make  so- 
ciety In  Its  Institutional  mind  come  to  ac- 
cept some  of  these  notions  of  equality. 

The  work  of  course,  is  very  difficult.  We 
have  In  all  levels  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem all  kmds  of  insidious  ways  In  which  we 
perpetrate  the  notion  of  Uie  Inferior  female. 
We  don't  have  to  open  very  many  textbooks 
m  the  early  years  of  our  education,  even  to- 
day, and  not  realize  that  these  stereotypes 
stUl  exist.  In  hearings  held  on  the  Women's 
Equity  Education  Act  we  saw  that  most  ele- 
mentary readers  portrayed  the  women's  role 
only  as  a  mother,  housekeeper,  nurse,  teacher 
an.,  nothmg  else.  All  the  other  ways  In  which 
human  life  has  characterized  for  the  chUd 


was  through  the  eyes  of  a  young  man  or  a 
young  boy  or  a  male  Individual.  This  epito- 
mizes what  is  wrong  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem 

Even  the  Office  of  Education,  as  sensltlv- 
Ized  as  you  might  think  that  office  would  be 
because  of  all  the  agitation  in  the  women's 
movement,  put  out  a  film  a  few  years  ago 
on  career  education  where  the  only  picture 
of  women  In  the  entire  half  hour  film  were 
sitting  at  a  typewriter.  It's  outrageous  but 
these  things  continue  to  occur  and  while  we 
can  pass  out  blame  and  throw  stones  at  the 
people  who  edited  such  trash.  It's  not  gomg 
to  do  any  good.  What  we  have  to  do  Is  look 
at  the  system  that  aUows  these  things  to  be 
created  In  the  first  place.  Why  Is  It  that  80  % 
of  our  teachers  who  happen  to  be  women 
aren't  sensitized  to  this  invidious  discrimi- 
nation? Why  can't  we  count  on  them  to  be 
able  to  counteract  It  to  their  teachmg? 

Why  do  taey  give  out  all  this  stuff  without 
being  troubled  In  their  own  minds?  Do  we 
really  blame  the  textbook  writers?  Don't 
we  have  to  cast  some  responsibility  on  the 
teaching  profession?  So  I  thmk  It's  not  a 
case  of  trymg  to  blame  any  particular  office 
or  Institution  or  group  of  people  In  our  so- 
ciety. We  must  awaken  more  people  to  the 
whole  matter  of  dlscrlmmation  and  under- 
stand why  society  perpetuates  It? 

My  own  State,  as  liberal  as  we  pretend  to 
be  In  so  many  ways,  Is  really  backward  In  this 
whole  field.  We  have  only  a  few  principals 
in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  who 
are  women  and  yet  the  vast  majority  of  the 
professionals  to  the  educational  system  are 
women.  Were  only  now  beglimlng  to  make 
waves  and  a  task  force  has  been  organized 
to  try  to  solve  this  problem.  I  don't  know  how 
far  we're  going  to  get.  I  think  the  only  dean 
we  have  at  our  university  is  the  dean  of  the 
school  of  nursing  which  Is  typical  of  most 
campuses  or  maybe  It's  even  worse  In  others 
where  I've  heard  that  the  only  dean  Is  the 
dean  of  women.  Here  agam,  I  think  that  the 
women's  groups  on  these  campuses  have 
made  a  great  effort  to  focus  on  this  problem. 
Some  600  cases  are  pending  before  various 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  and  m 
the  courts  as  well  to  try  to  do  something 
about  this  deplorable  situation. 

The  thing  that  distresse  me  most,  I  guess, 
is  that  the  Carnegie  Commission,  for  all  the 
wonderful  things  that  It  brought  to  light 
ended  up  by  saymg  that  we  have  to  wait 
until  the  year  2000  before  anything  can  be 
expected  to  happen  and  that's  Intolerable! 
I  hope  were  all  agreed  that  we  wUl  simply 
not  accept  that  kind  of  a  time  table  for 
change  In  America.  We  simply  have  to  make 
It  possible  for  the  current  generation  of  stu- 
dents In  our  schools  to  have  a  better  chance 
at  professional  opportunities.  And  what's 
happening  m  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  Is  reaUy  terribly  Important  because 
If  they  come  out  of  this  system  the  same 
as  we  all  did  It's  going  to  take  them  Just 
as  long  to  recognize  their  worth  and  capablU- 
tles  and  to  be  motivated  to  take  the  kinds 
of  courses  of  instruction  that  wlU  lead  them 
somewhere. 

I  think  this  Is  probably  thi  most  difficult 
part  of  It  all.  Even  the  counselors  we  have 
In  our  high  schools  need  to  go  back  to  col- 
lege to  be  sensitized  because  they're  the  ones 
that  are  constantly  saying,  "Oh,  you  ought 
be  a  nurse,  you  oughta  be  a  social  worker" 
without  really  opening  up  all  the  possslbili- 
ties  to  the  child,  or  without  looking  at  the 
child  as  a  girl  child  or  a  boy  child.  This,  of 
course,  will  take  an  enormous  amount  of  dls- 
clpime  and  sensitizing,  so  we  have  a  problem 
there  in  itself. 

So,  as  I  review  all  these  things  in  my  mind, 
recognizing  the  tremendous  effort  that  went 
Into  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  with  200 
organizations  that  got  behmd  it  and  made 
the  Congress  finally  realize  that  we  were  peo- 
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pie  entitled  to  equal  protection  under  our 
own  Conatltutlon,  that  that's  not  enough. 
We've  got  to  do  a  great  deal  more.  The  real 
nub  of  the  revolution  Is  going  to  be  In  edu- 
cation and  this  Is  the  basis  for  my  Introduc- 
tion of  the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act. 

1  believe  that  by  having  the  federal  govern- 
ment supporting  this  concept  of  equity  and 
accepting  education  as  being  a  Icey  to  end- 
ing discrimination,  we  can  achieve  the  basic 
fundamental  changes  which  are  needed.  We 
have  had  passed  landmark  legislation.  Some 
like  Title  9  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  stUl  have  not  been  promulgated  after 

2  years.  We're  stUl  waiting.  So  many  things 
that  we've  been  trying  to  do  require  that  we 
wait  for  somebody  else's  permission. 

Here's  a  chance  for  us  to  do  something  on 
our  own  and  I'm  very  hopeful  that  the  Wom- 
en's Educational  Equity  Act  wUl  be  passed. 
It  has  been  added  to  the  1974  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  bill  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Mondale  who  co-sponsored 
my  bill  last  year.  It  will  be  up  on  the  floor 
next  week  for  debate  as  an  amendment  to 
that  omnibus  piece  of  legislation.  We  are  very 
optimistic  that  it  will  be  left  in  the  bill.  No- 
body dare  do  anything  to  remove  it.  We  do 
have  a  threat,  however,  of  someone  who  feels 
we  haven't  gone  far  enough.  Senator  Percy 
has  his  own  notions  about  how  the  Wom- 
en's Equity  legislation  can  be  improved  and 
has  offered  his  own  bill  to  extend  certain 
provisions  and  make  further  amendments  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  and  Vocational 
Education  Act.  His  bill  also  goes  Into  the 
business  of  textbook  revision.  While  I  agree 
with  all  of  the  provisions  In  Senator  Percy's 
legislation,  which  he  Is  now  seeking  to  add 
to  my  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  offering 
It  will  endanger  the  chances  for  enactment  of 
the  Mondale  Amendment. 

Therefore,  we  are  working  very  hard  to  per- 
suade Senator  Percy  to  wait  until  later  on  In 
the  year  when  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendment  comes  up  and  are  urging  him  to 
offer  his  bill  at  that  time.  He  will  have  an 
opportunity  then  all  on  his  own  to  champion 
the  cause  of  womanhood  and  add  his  amend- 
ment at  that  time.  So,  anything  you  can  do 
to  persuade  the  Senator  that  this  is  what  he 
should  be  doing  to  help  us,  I  hope  you  wUl 
do  In  the  next  72  hours  or  so  that  we  have 
before  the  debate  ends  in  the  Senate.  I'm 
sure  that  If  the  Mondale  Amendment  is  re- 
tained by  the  Senate  that  we  will  have  no 
difficulty  to  the  conference  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  retain  It  and  then  we  will  be 
well  on  our  way.  We  took  a  calculated  risk 
actually  In  going  this  route  and  not  coming 
out  all  by  ourselves  with  Just  our  bill  with 
our  number  on  It.  One  of  the  principle  ob- 
jectives I  had  m  sponsoring  my  legislation 
was  not  to  Just  get  a  bill  passed  that  nobody 
could  vote  against  but  never  get  any  money 
for,  but  It  was  also  to  try  to  focus  attention 
on  this  issue.  So  by  going  the  route  of  having 
It  added  on  as  an  amendment  to  another  bill, 
of  course,  we  are  losing  that  aspect  of  greater 
vlsablllty,  greater  debate  and  discussion. 

But  so  many  women's  organizations  were 
anxious  to  see  the  bill  become  law  now  and 
they  pledge  to  work  hard  for  funding.  They 
wanted  to  get  going  with  this  business  and 
were  tired  of  simply  having  an  issue  to  dis- 
cuss. I  agreed,  so  the  strategy  was  developed 
to  have  Senator  Mondale  offer  this  amend- 
ment. Assuming  that  we  will  be  successful  in 
retaining  it  and  It  will  become  part  of  the 
law,  we  have  to  remember  that  since  the  1972 
Education  Amendments  passed  two  years 
have  already  gone  by  and  we're  still  waiting 
for  the  executive  branch  to  take  action  on 
Title  9.  We  don't  want  to  make  the  mistake 
of  sitting  back  and  saying,  "a  ha,  we've  got- 
ten our  bin  enacted  into  law,  isn't  that  tre- 
mendous"! 
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Unless  we  continue  to  clam^  nothing  will 
happen  and  every  budget  will  come  out  of 
the  White  House  subsequently  with  no  fund- 
ing, no  recognition  of  this  new  prog^ram  that 
we  have  added  to  the  national  agenda.  So, 
what  Is  required  Is  an  even  greater  if  not 
more  intensive  kind  of  lobbying  to  make  sure 
that  the  funding  which  this  b1 11  calls  for  will 
actually  be  requested  by  the  i  idminlstratlon 
and  then  approved  by  the  Co  igress. 

I'm  sure  that  most  of  yo  i  have  had  a 
chance  to  read  through  the  hill.  You  know 
that  it  authorizes  the  Secret!  jry  of  HEW  to 
make  grants,  to  conduct  spec  al  educational 
programs  and  activities  at  va  rlous  levels  of 
our  educational  enterprise,  i  re-school,  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  at  he  university. 
There  is  an  emphasis  to  mak  s  sure  that  we 
don't  leave  out  the  black  wamen  and  the 
women  of  the  lower-tacome  a  ork  situations. 
One  of  the  criticisms  that  w(  s  made  at  one 
of  the  hearings  I  conducted  in  my  bill  was 
registered  by  a  representati  re  of  a  black 
women's  organization  who  i  aid  that  they 
looked  upon  the  bill  as  being  limited  to  the 
white  middle-class  college  ed  jcated  women. 
We  have  tried  to  make  sure  i  hat  this  Is  not 
the  way  in  which  the  emphai  is  of  the  bill  Is 
drawn.  We  are  looking  towa  'ds  funding  of 
projects  that  will  take  a  lot  t  at  textbooks 
and  make  curriculiun  revlsl<  ns  throughout 
the  system. 

We  are  not  only  talking  at  >ut  elementary 
textbooks  and  readers  and  primers  but  we  re 
also  talking  about  basic  re-»Tltlng  of  high 
school,  coUege  textbooks,  of  l^lstory  texts,  to 
make  sure  there  is  a  balanced  presentation 
of  women's  contributions  to  America  and  to 
the  world,  and  not  only  an  epiphasis  on  the 
male  who  drove  the  covered  wagon  to  greater 
progress.  We're  talking  aboult  training  pro- 
grams for  adults  in  our  socleity,  not  Just  in- 
Btitutlonalized  programs  but  i  community  re- 
lated activities  and  we're  talking  about 
training  and  service  program^  for  counselors. 
We're  talking  about  planning  and  developing 
women's  resource  centers.  We'  re  talking  about 
the  600  women's  studies  prog  rams  already  in 
existence  in  various  colleges  ind  universities 
across  ovii  country,  but  th  sy  need  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  help. 

Our  University  of  Hawaii  was  one  of  the 
first  to  organize  a  women's  a  ;udy  center  and 
It  got  a  great  deal  of  support  initially.  Today 
we're  down  to  only  one  persoi  i  left  In  the  cen- 
ter at  half  staff  salary.  This  e  probably  what 
is  happening  in  many  of  the  women's  pro- 
grams In  other  universities.  We  need  to  keep 
this  program  as  a  permanent  activity  on  our 
college  campuses.  I'm  hoping  that  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  it  will  jstlmulate  other 
kinds  of  dunlng  for  teachtr  training  pro- 
grams and  that  we  will  se  >  new  materials 
developed  in  our  teachers'  ca  leges.  This  Is,  of 
course,  a  very  important  p»rt  of  the  whole 
business  of  sensitizing  the  deople. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  assist  In  your 
respective  capacities,  as  heai  Is  of  various  or- 
ganizations and  Institution^  and  adminis- 
trators of  college  campuses  atd  continue  your 
work  in  this  whole  field  of  educational 
equity.  Whenever  a  cause  ni  eds  to  be  cham- 
pioned on  your  campus  affe<  ting  one  woman 
or  a  collection  of  women  i  r  a  department 
or  whatever,  I  hope  that  jou  will  not  shy 
away,  or  make  undue  requli  iments  of  worth 
and  merit  before  you  leni ,  your  name  to 
the  defense  of  equality.  I  th  ak  all  of  us  have 
an  enormous  role  to  play,  wl  lether  It  Is  fight- 
ing for  a  sports  scholarship  at  your  univer- 
sity, even  though  you  doi  't  care  a  thing 
about  sports,  or  whatever  1  be  cavise,  cham- 
pion it.  This  Is  a  very  inportant  part  of 
your  role.  Whenever  there  1 1  an  opportunity 
for  women  and  women's  organizations  to 
band  together  to  elevate  tha  notion  of  equal- 
ity, whatever  that  field  of  endeavor  might 
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be.  In  the  sciences  or  math  or  In  medicine  or 
in  the  legal  profession  or  In  sporjts  or  in  any 
kind  of  human  endeavor,  I  thltik  that  this 
Is  our  unique  challenge  and  ou^  unique  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  legislation  that  we're  dealing  with  is 
simply  to  support  this  but  wltlout  the  in- 
volvement of  human  beings  throughout  our 
society  to  give  this  some  life  and  breath  and 
momentum  and  energy,  nothing  we  do  in  the 
Congress  Is  going  to  make  any  ditterence.  I'm 
very  much  encouraged  by  the  Isadershlp  of 
the  AAUW.  I  know  that  all  of  yc  u  have  been 
terribly  excited  and  encouraged  1  )y  yovir  con- 
ference here.  I  know  that  in  the  Congress 
there's  no  one  I  have  met  yet  vho  dared  to 
speak  out  against  equality  for  v  omen,  so  in 
that  sense  our  cause  has  mad:  it  but  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  actual  ly  achieve  it 
for  ourselves.  I  congratulate  al .  of  you  for 
your  efforts.  Thank  you  very  m  icb. 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIK  !'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSIIIER 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
said  that  H.R.  11500.  the  b:  Q  to  hound 
surface  mining  out  of  exis  «nce,  is  as 
crazy  as  trying  to  raise  bananas  on  Pike's 
Peak.  It  is  worse  than  that.  It  is  as  crazy 
as  trying  to  raise  half  a  billion  dollars  on 
Wall  Street  in  a  30-year  loan,  to  finance  a 
5-year  project. 

That  is  pretty  crazy.  But 


this  misbe- 


gotten bill  would  limit  surface  mining 
permits  to  a  5-year  terml  Then  the 
operator  has  to  go  back  o  square  1 
and  make  a  new  application  with  no  as- 
surance that  his  permit  will  be  renewed. 

So  here  we  are  in  an  enerj  y  crisis,  and 
this  Congress  is  in  the  proc^  ss  of  voting 
billions  of  dollars  to  get  us  qut  of  it.  One 
of  the  most  promising  techjiologies  this 
money  will  develop  is  a  better  means  to 
make  synthetic  gas  from  cial.  But  ac- 
cording to  all  the  studies,  this  process 
will  best  be  used  on  strip  nlned  coal  in 
the  West. 

A  gasification  plant  and  :  ts  coal  mine 
will  cost  more  than  $500  million,  and 
will  have  a  life  of  20  to  30  ^ears.  It  will 
also  take  that  long  to  pay  i ;  off,  for  the 
money  will  have  to  be  borro  ved  from  in- 
vestors. If  any  Member  ol  this  House 
knows  a  banker  who  will  lei  id  money  for 
30  years  on  a  plant  that  the  r  may  be  put 
out  of  business  in  5  years  please  give 
me  his  name.  I  want  to  talk  to  him  about 
a  30-year  loan  on  a  new  (ar. 

But  I  do  not  think  there  i  s  any  banker 
that  crazy.  Only  the  Congress  is,  if  we 
pass  H.R.  11500  with  sucli  a  cockeyed 
provision  in  it.  But  there  i;  an  alterna- 
tive. It  is  to  substitute  H.R.  12898,  a  good 
bill  that  makes  sense  to  Am  srican  indus- 
try, and  to  the  bankers  aid  investors, 
and  at  the  same  time  strictly  enforces 
the  reclamation  of  mined  li  ,nd. 
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SAD  ANNIVERSARY  FOR 
LITHUANIA 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW   JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Jime  15  was  a  sad  anniversary  for  the 
peace-loving  people  of  Lithuania.  This 
day  marked  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
forceful  annexation  of  this  freedom- 
starved  nation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lithuanian-Americans  and  Lithuan- 
ians all  over  the  world  observed  this  oc- 
casion not  with  joy,  but  with  sorrow;  for 
it  was  on  this  day  in  1940  when  Lithu- 
ania was  denied  the  right  of  national 
self-determination  as  well  as  their  basic 
human  rights,  which  was  followed  by 
mass  deportation  of  thousands  of  Lithu- 
anians to  Siberian  concentration  camps. 

Since  then  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
tinued its  suppressive  activities  through 
religious  and  political  persecution,  denial 
of  their  basic  rights  and  subjecting  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  constant  harsh  and 
inhuman  treatment.  The  Soviet  oppres- 
sors, however,  have  found  that  the 
courageous  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  caimot  be  suppressed  and  that 
their  determination  for  their  set  goal  of 
self-recognition  and  freedom  is  deep- 
rooted  and  long-lasting. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  seeking  de- 
tente, as  well  as  the  most-favored-nation 
status  in  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States.  This  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  presents  the  United  States 
with  a  unique  opportunity  to  ease  the 
plight  of  Lithuania  and  those  of  the 
other  captive  nations  which  are  still  con- 
trolled by  alien  governments  contrary  to 
the  desires  of  the  peoples  of  these  cap- 
tive nations. 

The  aim  of  detente  is  the  wish  of  every 
nation.  To  live  in  peace,  free  to  develop 
and  build  one's  own  future  so  that  a  na- 
tion's people  can  benefit  from  the  bless- 
ings of  this  Earth,  is  a  hope  deep  in  the 
heart  of  every  individual  human  being. 
It  should  be  firmly  impressed  on  the 
Soviet  Union  that  what  they  want  for 
themselves,  is  something  that  they  must 
be  willing  to  grant  to  others. 

I  am  proud  to  insert  the  full  text  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  394  into 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

House  Conctjrrekt  Resolution  394 

Whereas  the  three  Baltic  nations  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been 
Illegally  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union  since 
World  War  H;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  will  attempt  to 
obtain  recognition  by  the  European  Security 
Conference  of  its  annexation  of  these  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  European  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  recognition  of  the  forcible 
conquest  of  these  nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  Concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  European  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  recognition  by  the 
European  Security  Conference  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 


Lithuania  and  it  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  in  any 
way  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  Congress  should  take  construc- 
tive action  in  making  certain  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  European  Security 
Conference  does  not  agree  to  the  recog- 
nition by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  aiuiex- 
ation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
and  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  in  any  way  the 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  Nations  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

While  steadfastly  maintaining  the  U.S. 
policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the  forceful 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
should  insist  that  certain  policy  changes 
are  made  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Among 
these  changes  are  the  lowering  of  ex- 
cessive tariffs  imposed  on  gifts  to  rela- 
tives and  friends  residing  in  the  Baltic 
States.  An  increase  in  the  current  5-day 
tourist  visa  to  Lithuania  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable limit.  The  elimination  on  unrea- 
sonable travel  restrictions  on  tourists  to 
Lithuania.  And,  finally,  provision  for 
Lithuanians  to  immigrate  to  other  coun- 
tries as  provided  by  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  spite  of  the  sadness  of  this  day,  we 
should  continue  to  live  in  the  knowledge 
that  freedom  cannot  be  forever  denied 
to  any  people  or  nation  that  fervently 
desires  it  as  part  of  their  daily  lives  in  a 
community  of  nations. 

This  knowledge  gives  us  hope  and  con- 
fidence, that  again,  and  hopefully  in  the 
near  future,  the  Lithuanian  people  will 
be  recognized  as  a  nation,  free  to  cele- 
brate its  own  heritage,  free  to  determine 
their  own  future.  On  this  special  occa- 
sion it  is  most  fitting  that  we  publicly 
pledge  our  cooperation  until  the  full 
freedom  of  the  Lithuanian  people  is 
achieved. 


MRS.  ANNAMARIE  BARROS— 1973-74 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  FOR  MEDICAL  TECH- 
NOLOGY 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Anna- 
marie  Barros  from  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  has 
served  with  distinction  as  1973-74  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  for  Medi- 
cal Technology — ASMT. 

ASMT  is  a  national,  professional  or- 
ganization with  over  20,000  members  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  clinical  labo- 
ratory science.  The  society  has  had  a 
year  marked  with  tremendous  progress 
and  achievement  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Barros.  She  will  next  serve 
ASMT  for  1  year  as  past  president. 

Climaxing  her  year  in  office,  Mrs.  Bar- 
ros will  preside  over  the  annual  meeting 


in  New  Orleans,  La.,  June  23-28.  The 
theme  for  this  year's  annual  meeting, 
"Pro  Bono  Publico" — for  the  good  of  the 
public — represents  the  ever-present  goal 
of  the  society  and  Mrs.  Barros'  term  in 
office. 

Currently  administrative  assistant  for 
public  relations  and  marketing  at  Labo- 
ratory Services  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mrs. 
Barros  began  her  year  as  president  with 
niunerous  achievements  behind  her.  In 
1969,  she  was  awarded  the  Medical 
Technologist  of  the  Year  Award  by  the 
California  Society  of  Medical  Technolo- 
gists— CSMT— and  in  1973,  ASMT  voted 
her  the  Administrative  Technologist  of 
the  Year. 

She  has  been  elected  to  various  im- 
portant society  positions  including 
president,  president-elect,  chairman  of 
both  che  nominations  committee  and 
the  personnel  relations  committee.  She 
has  also  held  membership  to  the  board 
of  directors,  the  President's  Council,  as 
well  as  several  committees. 

Additionally,  Mrs.  Barros  has  also 
been  extremely  active  and  involved  for 
many  years  in  her  constituent  societies; 
has  been  CSMT  president,  president- 
elect, and  member  of  its  board  of  direc- 
ors,  as  well  as  several  committees. 

Mrs.  Barros  has  and  still  does  admin- 
ister her  expertise  to  many  professional 
conferences,  seminars,  and  workshops 
which  she  conducts  nationwide.  She  was 
a  discussion  leader  at  the  1970  aimual 
conference  of  the  Health  Professions 
Council  in  San  Francisco;  the  ASMT 
representative  and  panelist  at  the  Na- 
tional Health  Forum  in  San  Francisco, 
1971;  and  cochairman  and  panelist  at 
the  regional  workshop  on  the  Organi- 
zation and  Operation  of  AMA-Approved 
Schools  of  Medical  Technology,  1962;  to 
name  only  a  few.  Many  of  her  papers 
have  been  published,  the  latest  being 
"Continuing  Education — Necessary  for 
the  Future"  which  was  published  in 
the  November/December  1973  issue  of 
Cadence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  commending  Mrs.  Barros  for 
the  outstanding  leswiership  she  has  dem- 
onstrated to  both  her  profession  and  the 
entire  field  of  allied  health  during  her 
term  as  president  of  ASMT,  and  trust 
she  will  continue  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
A.  BLATNIK  OF  MINNESOTA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  our  colleague,  and  friend,  the  Honor- 
able John  A.  Blatnik.  has  announced  his 
intention  to  retire  from  the  Congress, 
certainly  it  was  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  his  colleagues  paid  tributes  to  him 
as  they  unveiled  his  portrait  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  ceremonies  at  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
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It  waa  my  privilege  to  attend  the  cere- 
monies in  the  Kennedy  Center  and  to 
hear  the  remarks  by  Representative  Rob- 
ert Jones;  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey; 
Senator  Jenniwgs  Randolph,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works:  and  Senator  William  Harsha, 
concerning  the  outstanding  record  of 
public  service  which  John  Blatnik  leaves 
the  House  as  his  monument  and  legacy 
of  achievement  in  the  public  interest. 

John  Blatnik,  in  addition  to  his  great 
competence  and  skill  as  a  legislator,  is 
a  friend  and  classmate — we  came  to  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  a  brief 
but  sincere  tribute  to  John  Blatnik.  He 
is  a  great  legislator— a  great  Congress- 
man— and  he  has  served  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation  faithfully  and  well 
and  with  gr^at  distinction. 

John  A.  Blatnik  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  In  1946,  with  a  mandate  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in 
northeastern  Minnesota.  That  mandate 
has  been  fuimied  not  only  in  his  district, 
but  in  large  part  throughout  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Blatnik  has  served  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  since  1946 
and  became  its  chairman  In  1971. 

He  wrote  the  pioneering  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956,  the 
Nation's  first  permanent  pollution 
abatement  program,  which  has  become 
the  most  comprehensive  and  progressive 
environmental  protection  program  in 
America. 

To  meet  the  Nation's  growing  trans- 
portation and  communication  needs,  he 
coauthored  the  Interstate  Highway  pro- 
gram, «md  chaired  the  investigative  sub- 
committee that  oversaw  construction  of 
this  largest  public  works  undertaking  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Concerned  about  the  maldistribution 
of  population  and  economic  activity,  Mr. 
Blatnik  authored  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  the  accelerated  public  works 
program,  and  combined  them  into  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  which  provides  Fed- 
eral seed  money  for  communities  lagging 
behind  the  Natiwi's  overall  growth  rates. 
He  coauthored  the  legislation  which 
created  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  bring- 
ing the  trade  routes  of  the  world  directly 
into  the  heartland  of  America;  and  the 
legislation  creating  Voyageurs  National 
Park,  the  Nation's  36th  national  park, 
on  Minnesota's  Canadian  border. 

Congressman  Blatnik,  a  chemistry 
teacher  by  profession,  became  in  1941 
the  youngest  State  senator  ever  elected 
to  the  Minnesota  Legislature.  During 
World  War  n,  he  served  3»/2  years  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  Intelligence,  Including 
almost  a  year  behind  enemy  lines  in 
Yugoslavia,  as  a  member  of  the  OSS. 

He  returned  from  the  war  to  become 
the  first  member  of  Minnesota's  newly 
formed  Democrat-Farmer-Labor  Party 
to  be  elected  to  the  National  Legislature, 
where  he  has  devoted  his  career  to  envi- 
ronmental protection  and  natural  re- 
sources use  and  conservation;  commu- 
nity facilities  and  development;  and  im- 
proved services  for  the  elderly,  increased 
opportunity  for  young  people,  vocational 
training  and  veterans'  programs. 
He  has  served  this  Nation  well. 
John  Blatnik  will  be  greatly  missed 
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best  of  good  luck  and 
richly  deserved  retiremen 
service 
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HON.  DONALD  D. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^ENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaier,  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  serving  In  the!  U.S.  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  is  the  contact  with  con- 
stituents, both  contacts  dirfcctly  with  peo- 
ple and  contacts  through  cerrespondence. 
A  letter  from  a  constituent  can  be  a  true 
inspiration  to  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  miy  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  lettet  received  by  a 
constituent  of  a  coUeagua  of  ours,  Bill 
Archer  of  Texas.  It  is  froin  Richard  Col- 
quitt, a  recent  graduate!  of  Memorial 
High  School  in  Houston,  iTex. 

This  communication  is;  significant  in 
two  ways.  First,  it  praises  the  great  work 
being  accomplished  by  Representative 
Archer  and  those  of  use  who  have 
worked  with  this  distlnguiihed  Texan  can 
readily  join  in  this  praise  for  his  diligence 
and  dedication  in  performing  his  job  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Secbnd,  It  reflects 
some  thoughtful  and  perceptive  views  on 
government,  an  insight  into  the  leading 
Issues  facing  our  Nation,  tnd  a  real  con- 
cern for  the  future  and  direction  of  this 
coimtry.  If  this  letter  is, typical  of  our 
younger  generation,  we 
about  our  future. 

Deas  Concressman  Arch; 
celved  your  letter  congratu 
graduation.  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  that  and  to 
views  concerning  some  vltaj  questions. 

I  attend  Memorial  High  School  and  heard 
you  speak  to  my  government  class.  Also  I 
made  a  trip  with  Close -Up,  iaving  heard  you 
speak  at  a  breakfast.  At  lioth  these  occa- 
sions I  was  very  Impressed  by  your  honesty. 
Your  answers  were  straight  forward  and  logi- 
cal. Let  me  say  that  I  agree  totally  with  your 
position  on  the  possible  Impeachment.  I  don't 
see  how  people  In  and  out  of  our  government 
can  come  to  a  Judgment  on  " 
or  Innocence  without  the 
have  some  of  the  facts  b 
all  of  them.  Let  me  say  I 
dence  In  the  Judiciary  Co; 
As  a  student  of  govern 
Interested  In  the  action  of 
great  problem  which  I  see 
is  the  Increasing  size  and  ci 
eral  government  and  the  1 
what  I  consider  socialism, 
ernment  today  seems  to  hi 
everything.  I  believe  the  sti 
key  governing  body  In  this 
we  need  a  strong  central 
really  don't  think  our  fou; 
Intended  for  the  federal  goiernment  to  seize 
this  much  power.  To  be  hoiest  with  you  Mr 
Archer,  I  am  afraid  that  th»  country  is  going 
down  the  drain,  not  becauss  of  Watergate  but 
because  of  the  Increasing  size  of  the  federal 
government.  I  believe  that  t^ie  bigger  the  gov- 
ernment gets  the  smaller  the  citizen  gets.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  federal  government  is 
getting  unbelievable  contril. 

The  EEOC,  from  my  mnderstandlng,  Is 
dictating  to  people  who  tMey  can  hire  (be- 
cause of  supposed  racial  anil  sexual  discriml 


nation)  and  who  they  can't.  I  say  that  the 
federal  government  (or  any  govej-nment  body 
for  that  matter)  has  no  right  to  say  who  one 
can  hire  and  who  one  cannot.  Al»o  new  guide- 
lines by  the  HEW  concerning  tlje  funding  of 
athletic  departments  Is  frlghte(nlng.  Saying 
that  a  college  must  spend  the  ^me  amovmt 
of  money  on  men's  and  women'^athletlc  pro- 
grams Is  ridiculous.  It  seems  to  fie  that  these 
"federal  guidelines"'  are  out  of  jband.  What- 
ever happened  to  states'  righis?  Whatever 
happened  to  the  Constitution? 

I  realize  you  probably  hear  niy  complaints 
from  many  constituents.  I  just  pray  that  the 
American  people  wake  up  befora  It  is  too  late. 
The  main  reason  I  am  wrltmg  you  Is  to 
voice  my  opinion  concerning  pucllc  financing 
of  campaigns.  I  feel  I  knpw  youn  views  on  this 
issue  and  completely  agree  wltU  them.  Public 
financing  would  do  two  terrlblw  things  In  my 
opinion.  One,  It  would  Increase  our  deficit 
spending  and  our  national  aebt.  Two,  It 
would  lead  to  further  our  path  ioward  social- 
ism. Campaign  reform  Is  neededi.  But  heaven 
forbid  this.  J 

I  would  like  to  know  If  you  think  that  this 
move  win  be  passed  by  Congres^.  While  I  was 
In  Washington,  Senator  Baker  told  me  he  was 
going  to  fight  with  all  he  had  to  stop  It  but 
that  he  wasn't  sure  he  could.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  you  feel  about  this. 

My  future  plans  are  to  attenjd  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Austin  and  toj  major  in  po- 
litical science.  I  would  like  to]  go  on  to  law 
school.  Hopefully  someday  I  will  get  an  op- 
portunity to  hold  a  public  offlge  like  yours.  I 
realize  a  lot  can  happen  over  me  next  seven 
years  but  these  are  my  plaqs.  Having  an 
honest  man  like  you  In  public  office  Is  an  in- 
centive to  me.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
coming  to  Memorial  to  speak.  tJfi.  Archer,  you 
have  my  support  and  best  wlshjes  for  Novem- 
ber. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BicHAio  CoLQxrrrr. 
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HON.  ROBERT  E.  Bf  UMAN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESteNTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  u.97i 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  the  fourth  and 
last  installment  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  future  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  written 
by  Woody  West,  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Wept  notes  the 
somewhat  different  attitude  which  have 
marked  environmental  legislation  af- 
fecting the  bay  enacted  in  the  two  States 
which  dominate  control  of  the  bay's 
waters,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  He  notes 
that  in  the  past  5  years,  Maryland  has 
passed  an  "impressive  bod*  of  law"  de- 
signed to  preserve  our  «ivironmental 
heritage,  and  in  particular  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Virginia's  recoijd  has  been  a 
little  bit  slower,  he  notes.  I 

These  differences  in  approach  at  once 
illustrate  the  need  for  estattlishing  inter- 
state cooperation  in  the  development  of 
the  bay,  and  the  difaculti^s  involved  in 
such  an  effort.  But  I  havfe  little  doubt 
that  the  need  for  an  intefstate  Chesa- 
peake Bay  compact  is  overvfhelming,  and 
in  spite  of  differences  regarding  the  de- 
tails of  such  a  compact,  ;here  is  such 
general  agreement  that  it  i  3  needed  that 
along  with  myself,  all  of  th  e  members  of 
the    Virginia    congressioni  il    delegation 
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joined  with  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Du  Pont)  and  nearly  all  of  the 
Members  from  Maryland  to  cosponsor 
House  Joint  Resolution  979  allowing  the 
formation  of  such  a  compEict.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
which  the  biU  has  been  referred,  has  not 
yet  seen  fit  to  schedule  hearings  on  the 
measure.  But  ignoring  this  legislation, 
and  the  forces  which  threaten  the  bay's 
future,  can  only  be  termed  unwise.  Mr. 
West  quotes  one  scientist  as  saying : 
We  can  be  complacent  only  at  our  peril. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent 
much  longer,  a  fact  which  I  hope  this 
series  of  articles  will  impress  upon  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  induce  in  them  a  willingness  to  act 
on  this  bill  in  the  near  future. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
It's  Not  Too  Late  To  Save  Bat  From 
Disaster 

(By  Woody  West) 

Virginia  and  Maryland  both  look  on  the 
sweep  of  Chesapeake  Bay  with  an  Intense  pro- 
prietary gaze.  Yet  there  is  at  least  one  philo- 
sophical difference  In  the  perspective  of  the 
two  states  that  will  be  significant  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  massive  waterway. 

"For  the  longest  time,  the  Virginia  gov- 
ernment's general  philosophy  has  been  to  re- 
move itself  from  a  great  deal  of  involve- 
ment in  local  affairs,  very  much  the  Jeffer- 
sonlan  concept,"  observed  Robert  S.  De- 
Mauri,  chief  of  Virginias  office  of  environ- 
mental services. 

One  result  of  this,  In  the  Old  DcMninlon, 
was  that  Virginia  was  the  last  Middle  At- 
lantic state,  for  example,  to  pass  a  law  to 
protect  vital  wetlands  and  marshes,  the 
spawning  ground  and  nxirsery  of  so  many 
species  of  the  Bay  country's  animal  and  plant 
life. 

When  It  was  passed,  In  1972,  it  was  not 
Without  strong  opposition  from  local  of- 
ficials, and  the  statute  Is  generaaiy  held  to 
be  a  less  rigorous  law  than  Maryland's  or 
Delaware's. 

Said  DeMaurl,  "The  traditional  criterion 
was  simply  the  dollar  value.  We  used  to  look 
at  wetlands  as  waste  and  the  quicker  you 
could  fill  them  in  the  better.  But  we're  turn- 
ing now  to  thinking  of  their  productive  value 
and  It  Is  involving  quite  a  process  of  change." 

DeMaurl  notes  that  there  still  is  a  preva- 
lent attitude  in  Tidewater  Virginia  and  the 
more  rural  counties  generally  that  pro- 
foundly resents  governmental  efforts  to  man- 
age the  environment.  "There's  still  a  lot  of 
the  feeling  that  'I  own  my  land,  and  I'll  do 
what  I  please  with  it,' "  he  says. 

That  fierce  possesstveness  Is  not  absent  in 
Maryland  but  It  has  not  posed  as  bumpy  an 
obstacle  to  a  fiurry  of  environmental  legis- 
lation In  the  last  five  years — "an  Impressive 
body  of  laws,"  in  the  view  of  Dr.  L.  Eugene 
Cronln,  director  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's Natural  Resources  Institute  and  one 
of  the  most  respected  Bay  scientists. 

In  1970,  the  Maryland  General  Assembly 
enacted  Its  wetlands  law  after  an  eruption 
of  concern  over  the  thousands  of  acres  that 
were  being  filled  In,  bulk-headed,  and  de- 
stroyed for  agricultural  use  as  well  as  for 
recreation  and  development. 

That  was  followed  by  laws  to  control  sedi- 
mentation and  erosion  and  a  powerplant  sit- 
ing law  that  Is  considered  one  of  the  most 
progressive  in  the  nation.  This  law,  which  will 
be  a  major  Infiuence  on  where  nuclear-pow- 
ered generating  plants  will  be  built  around 
the  Maryland  portion  of  the  Bay,  also  levies 
a  surcharge  on  the  utility  companies  that  is 
earmarked  for  research  in  environmental 
effects. 

Geography  and  history  account  in  part  for 
this  disparity  in  state  action.  Dr.  WlUam  J. 
Hargis  Jr.,  director  of  the  VirglnU  Institute 
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of  Marine  Science  In  Gloucester,  Va.,  notes 
that  only  about  30  of  the  state's  100  coun- 
ties are  intimately  affected  by  the  Bay  and  ita 
tributaries. 

"We're  stlU  more  land  than  water-ori- 
ented," be  says.  "The  thrust  has  continued 
toward  the  west  in  VirglnU  in  that  histori- 
cal expansion  that  started  in  1607." 

There  Is  ambiguity  among  scientists,  con- 
servationists and  administrators  around  the 
Bay  over  the  level  of  public  consciousness. 

"Mostly  now,"  a  government  biologist  said, 
"it's  the  'bird  and  bunny'  people,  those  ac- 
tive amateurs  who  join  the  groups  and  go  to 
meetings  and  carry  the  brunt  of  the  so-called 
citizen  effort.  They're  good  folks,  but  they're 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  what's  going  to 
be  essential  for  sound  policy  to  come  out  of 
the  legislatures." 

A  part  of  the  difficulty  In  developing  a 
sophisticated  and  effective  public  conscious- 
ness and  action  is  one  heard  repeatedly :  Mass 
urban  living,  high-rises  obscuring  horizon 
and  concrete-blunting  perception  contribute 
to  Indifference  or  equanimity. 

A  sense  of  history  and  heritage  is  essential 
to  develop  the  will  to  preserve  and  conserve. 

There  Is  a  place,  close  to  Washington,  which 
is  surpassingly  conducive  to  this  sense  of  time 
and  place,  past  and  present,  man  and  Nature 
In  a  semblance  of  balance.  Mlddleham  Chapel 
sits  on  a  gentle  rise  Just  off  Route  4  in  Cal- 
vert County  about  midway  between  Prince 
Frederick  and  Solomons. 

"Pounded  In  1684  as  a  chapel  of  ease  in 
Christ  Church  Parish  and  named  for  Mlddle- 
ham, Yorkshire,  England,"  reads  the  gray 
historical  marker  at  roadside. 

"The  Bite  has  been  used  for  worship  since 
the  founding  but  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  In 
1748.  The  bell,  given  by  John  Holdsworth,  Is 
dated  1699." 

Dump  trucks  pound  by  the  small  chapel. 
Traffic  Is  not  heavy,  by  Washington  stand- 
ards, but  Route  4  Is  the  spinal  column  of 
the  Southern  Maryland  county,  and  a  stream 
of  cars  and  pickups  add  their  pistoned  rumble 
to  the  flow  of  trucks. 

Some  of  the  headstones,  small  and  unpre- 
tentious, that  surround  the  steep-roofed 
chapel  are  as  new  as  this  decade.  Others  are 
nearly  as  old  as  the  first  tide  of  settlement 
In  America.  Wind,  rain,  the  battering  of  years 
have  obliterated  inscription  from  many  of 
the  old  markers  but  a  finger  still  can  tracs 
17th  century  memorials  and  many  more  from 
the  18th  century.  They  are  scattered  among 
pines  and  some  of  the  newer  headstoces  are 
adorned  with  bouquets. 

Family  plots  bear  names  synonymous  with 
the  history  of  Calvert  County:  Parran  and 
Tall,  Grover,  SoUers,  Somervell,  Gray  and 
Hunt  and  Tongue,  a  physical  bond  across  the 
generations. 

Over  the  door  of  the  chapel,  inset  In  gray 
brick  among  the  red.  Is  the  date  of  the  "new" 
chapel — 1748 — the  proud  signature  of  long- 
dead  artisans. 

Inside,  a  marble  plaque  on  the  south  wall 
reads:  "Near  this  place  Ueth  the  body  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Parran,  son  and  heir  of  John 
Parran  of  Baynton  In  the  County  of  Oxon 
m  England,  Esq..  who  departed  this  life  ye 
30th  day  of  Mary  1729,  aged  52  years." 

Black-bound  hymnals  are  In  the  pews,  used 
last  Sunday,  to  be  used  again  by  descendants 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Parran,  Esq.  A  meeting  of 
the  Young  Episcopal  Churchmen  is  an- 
nounced In  the  Chapel  bulletin  on  a  recent 
day,  as  weU  as  a  note  that  the  Rector's  Aid 
Society  wUl  be  sponsoring  a  card  party,  7:30 
to  10:30  p.m.,  bridge  and  canasta. 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  small  chapel,  with 
Its  poignant  mixture  of  yesterday  and  today, 
workmen  are  swarming  around  the  tower- 
ing structure  that  this  fall  will  be  generating, 
by  nuclear  power,  streams  of  electricity  from 
Calvert  Cliffs. 

It  can  be  argued  that  o\ir  ability  to  com- 
prehend the  link  from  Capt.  John  Smith's 
"fruitful  and  delightsome"  land  to  the  fission 
at  Calvert  Cliffs  may  be  essential  for  the 
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future  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  that  wUl  avoid 
the  extreme  possibility  that  la  become  litUe 
more  than  a  waste  sink  for  society 's  detritus. 

Dr.  Donald  W.  Pritchard,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  director  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Institute  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
now  the  institute's  senior  scientist,  says: 
"We've  lived  in  a  time  when  we've  bad  our 
cake  and  been  able  to  eat  It,  too.  We  won't 
have  that  In  the  future." 

There  remains  time,  scientists  feel,  for 
social,  political  and  environmental  decisions 
to  be  made  that  will  help  to  insure  that  the 
diverse  and  valuable  resources  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  can  be  protected  from  the  avalanche  of 
pressures  that  dally  are  growing  around  It. 
The  Bay's  resilience  has  provided  that  margla 
but,  says  one  scientist,  "We  can  be  com- 
placent only  at  our  perU." 

George  Santayana,  in  "Character  and 
Opinion  In  the  United  States."  eloquently 
warned:  "You  nuky  disregard  your  environ- 
ment, you  cannot  escape  it;  and  your  dis- 
regard of  It  wiU  bring  you  moral  emjMvensh- 
ment  and  some  day  unpleasant  surprlBes." 


LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME 
HOUSING 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

op  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
H.R.  15361.  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  reaches  the  Floor 
of  the  House  on  Thursday,  I  plan  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  designed  to  give  sub- 
stance to  the  promise  of  equal  housing 
opportunity  made  by  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  has  two  main  provi- 
sions: It  prohibits  the  use  of  zoning, 
subdivision  controls,  or  building  codes  to 
prevent  the  development  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  outside  the 
central  cities  and  it  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  give  top  priority  in  awarding 
Federal  grants  and  loans  to  communities 
that  develop  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
inclusion  of  such  housing. 

Ftor  the  information  of  Members.  I  am 
inserting  the  full  text  of  the  amend- 
ment I  hope  that  all  who  wish  to  pay 
more  than  lipservice  to  the  principle  of 
equal  opnortunity  will  support  this  ef- 
fort: 

Amekdmekts  to  HJt.  15361.  As  Reportbo 
Offexxd  bt  Mb.  Basd^lo 

Page  112,  after  line  16.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  part  (and  redesignate  the  succeed- 
ing part  and  sections  accordingly). 

Pakt  C — Encouragement  of-  Low-  and 

Moderate-Income  Housing 

Discrimination  Against  Low-  or  Modkratk- 

iNcoME  Housing  Proribitco 

Sec.  521.  (a)  No  State  or  general  or  spe^lU 
purpose  unit  of  local  government  (or  other 
agency  having  official  Jurisdiction  over  one 
or  more  regions  or  subareas  within  a  State 
or  States)  shall,  in  the  exercise  of  power  with 
respect  to  planning,  zoning,  subdivision  con- 
trols, building  codes  or  permits,  or  other 
matters  affecting  land  use,  prevent  the  rea- 
sonable provision  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing  In  undeveloped  or  predomi- 
nantly undeveloped  parts  of  any  community 
within  a  metropolitan  area  as  defined  in  sub- 
section (b),  or  discriminate  In  any  other 
way  (on  the  basis  of  amount,  type,  locatl-.n. 
or  otherwise)  against  low  or  moderate  In- 
come hou?l:ig  in  any  such  community. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
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"metropolitan  area"  means  any  city  or  mu- 
nicipality having  a  population  of  one-hun- 
dred thousand  or  more  (as  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  decennial  cen- 
sus) ,  together  with  all  general  or  special  pur- 
pose units  of  local  government  located  with- 
in a  fifty-mile  radius  of  such  city  or  mu- 
nicipality (whether  or  not  located  within 
the  same  State) . 

(c)(1)  If  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, believes  that  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  have  been  or  are  being  violated,  he 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  such  provisions. 

(2)  Any  person  who  would  be  assisted  (fi- 
nancUlly  or  otherwise)  in  obtaining  suitable 
bousing,  or  would  derive  any  other  benefit, 
direct  or  Indirect,  by  or  from  the  provision 
of  low  or  moderate  income  housing  (or  addi- 
tional low  or  moderate  mcome  housing)    in 
any  community  within  a  metropolitan  area 
as  defined  in  subsection   (b),  and  who  be- 
lieves that  the  provisions  of  subsection   (a) 
have  been  or  are  being  violated  with  respect 
to  such  community   in  a  way  which  effec- 
tively   deprives   him   of    such    assistance   or 
benefit,  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  or 
to  any  appropriate  State  or  local  court  of 
general  Jurisdiction,   to  enforce   compliance 
with  such  provisions  or  obtain  other  equita- 
ble or  preventive  relief  under  this  section. 
and  may  request  such  relief   in   any   court 
whenever  relevant  in  connection  with  a  de- 
fense to  any  suit  or  action  brought  against 
such  person  In  that  court. 
PRioRmr  IN  rroERAL  assistance  for  commu- 

NrriES  WHICH  INCLUDE  LOW-  AND  MODERATE- 
INCOME  HOUSING  IN  THEIR  DEVELOPMENT 
PLANS 

Sec  522.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  any 
Federal    program    providing    assistance    (in 
the  form  of  loans,  grants,  or  otherwise)   to 
assist   In   the   construction   or  development 
of  housing,  or  in  carrying  out  open-space  or 
urban  development  projects,  or  for  the  plan- 
ning or  construction  of  hospitals,   airports, 
libraries,  water  supply  or  distribution  facili- 
ties,   sewage    facilities    or    waste    treatment 
works,    highways,    transportation    facilities, 
law  enforcement  facilities,  or  water  develop- 
ment or  land  conservation  projects,  or  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  pre-school  and  day  care  facili- 
ties and  In  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
programs   of   mortgage   Insurance   and   loan 
guarantees  under  the  National  Housing  Act 
and   under   chapter   37    of   title    38,    United 
States  Code,   a   priority   shall   be   given    (as 
provided  in  subsection  (b) )    to  applications 
made  with  respect  to  property  located  within 
the  Jurisdiction  or  boundaries  of  any  gen- 
eral or  special  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment in  a  metropolitan  area  as  defined  in 
subsection  (d)    (or  other  agency  having  offi- 
cial Jurisdiction  over  one  or  more  regions  or 
subareas,  Including  at  least  one  metropolitan 
area  as  so  defined,  within  a  State  or  States) 
which   has   drawn    up,   submitted,   and   had 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  or  which  is  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  an  areawide  agency  that 
exercises   powers   with   respect   to   planning, 
zonmg.  subdivision  controls,  building  codes 
or  permits,  or  other  matters,  affecting  land 
use  In  the  area  which  such  unit  or  agency 
represents  and  has  drawn  up,  submitted,  and 
had  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  a  plan  or  plans — 
(1)    specifically   providing   for   the   Inclu- 
sion of  low  and  moderate  income  housing  in 
the   areas   within   the   Jurisdiction   of   such 
unit  or  agency  that  are  undeveloped  or  pre- 
dominantly undeveloped  but  that  are  In  the 
path  of  development,  to  a  manner  consl.stent 
with  any  local  comprehensive  or  master  plan- 
ning for  such   are.is;    and 
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(2)   providing,  with  respect!  to  the  areas 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  unit  or  agen- 
cy m  which  little  or  no  vacanl|  land  Is  avail- 
able for  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
because  of  existing  density  ani  land  use,  for 
compensatory  arrangements  With  other  lo- 
calities within  the  same  metfopoUtan  area 
still  havtog  available  vacant!  land  for  the 
construction  of  low  and  moperate  Income 
housing  in  those  localities,  so  ihat  no  metro- 
politan area  (as  defined  In  subsection   (d) ) 
win  be  left  without  a  proportionate  and  well- 
distributed    number    of    unlti    of    low    and 
moderate   Income   housing.      I 
Any  plan  or  compensatory  arrangement  de- 
scribed to  the  preceding  ser±ence  shall  be 
designed  to  avoid  the  concentration  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  houslig  wlthto  any 
fixed  geographical  boundaries' in  any  metro- 
politan area;  and  any  unit  oj  agency  which 
enters  Into  a  compensatory  aribngement  with 
another  locality  or  localities  for  the  provision 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  hpuslng  because 
its  current  density  and  lanfl  use  precludes 
the  construction  of  additional  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing  within^  it-  boundaries 
shall,    when    currently    usedl   sites    become 
vacant,   make  every  effort  ti   Include   such 
houstog  wlthto  Its  boundarlis. 

(b)  Each  unit  or  agency  wblch  draws  up 
a  plan  or  enters  Into  an  arrangement  under 
subsection    (a)    shall  submH  such  plan  or 
arrangement  to  the  Secretary lof  Housing  and 
Urban   Development   for   hisi  approval.   Up- 
on such  approval,  all  offices  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  shaU  give  priority,  to- 
cluding    all    possible    special    consideration 
and   preference,    to    any   applications   sub- 
mitted by  such  unit  or  agen<^  for  assistance 
under  any  Federal  law  or  pt-ogram  to  con- 
nection with   the  construction   or  develop- 
ment of  houstog,  the  carry  lag  out  of  open- 
space   or  urban   development  projects,   the 
planning  or  construction  o<  hospitals,  air- 
ports, libraries,  water  suppljt  or  distribution 
facilities,  sewerage  facilities! or  waste  treat- 
ment   works,    highways,    transportation    fa- 
cilities, law  enforcement  fadllities,  or  water 
development  or  land  conseovation  projects, 
or  the  planning  or  carrytog  iut  of  any  other 
urban    or    areawide    developpnent    programs 
or  projects,  with  emphasis 
opment   of   a   sufficiently 
hood  possessing  an  adequa 
ties  for  all   residents  of  t 
tovolved. 

(c)  (1)  No  plan  described 
shall  be  approved  by  the 
It  Is  accompanied  by  satlsf 
that  all  low  and  moderate  Itocome  houstog 
constructed  to  accordance  therewith,  other 
than  housing  which  ( under; api-ilcable  State 
or  local  law)  Is  specifically  fcxempt  from  tax 
or  subject  to  tax  only  In  iBduced  amounts 
or  at  reduced  rates,  wiU  p  ly  its  full  share 
of  any  local  real  estate  taxe  i  which  are  gen- 
erally applicable  to  houslig  of  the  type 
tovolved. 

(2)  Where  any  of  the  ha  using  Involved  is 
low-rent  public  houstog  whl  !h  is  exempt  from 
real  and  personal  propertj  taxes  levied  or 
Imposed  by  the  State,  city,  county,  or  other 
political  subdivision  In  whl  ch  the  project  Is 
located,  the  plan  may  be  approved  only  if 
the  public  housing  agency  havtog  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  project  Is  requ  red  to  make  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes  wil  h  respect  to  the 
project  and  the  amount  of  such  payments  Is 
tocreased  by  not  less  tha:  i  10  per  centum 
each  year  until  such  time  (  lot  later  than  ten 
years  after  the  first  such  In  ireased  payment) 
as  the  amount  of  such  paj  ments  equals  the 
full  amount  of  such  taxes  which  would  be 
paid  with  respect  to  the  ]  roject  except  for 
the  exemption.  Notwithsti  ndlng  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secre  ary  may  caxise  or 
permit  any  contract  for  am  ual  contributions 
which  may  be  outstandlni ;  with  respect  to 
the  project  to  be  amended  in  order  to  con- 
form with  the  provisions  (  f  this  paragraph, 
and,  if  conformity  with  such  provisions 
would  require  an  invoice  li    the  annual  con- 


tributions payable  with  respect  1  o  the  proj- 
ect, may  provide  for  such  Incrsase  in  th© 
amendment. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  sectlc  n.  the  term 
"metropolitan  area"  means  any  c  ty  or  muni- 
cipality havtog  a  population  of  <  ne  hundred 
thousand  or  more  (as  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  decent  lal  census), 
together  with  all  general  or  spefilal  purpose 
units  of  local  government  located  wlthto  a 
fifty-mile  radivis  of  such  city  or  i  nunlcipallty 
(whether  or  not  located  withla  the  same 
State). 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  upon  request  pro- 
vide appropriate  technical  assistance  to  any 
unit  or  agency  developing  a  plai ,  or  entering 
into  an  arrangement  as  descrlsed  In  sub- 
section (a). 

(f)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  jart,  tocome 
levels  and  the  definition  of  low  iid  moderate 
Income  housing  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  low  atid  moderate 
tocome  budgets  published  for  t^ie  respective 
areas  tovolved  by  the  Bureau  ctf  Labor  Sta- 
tistics to  the  Department  of  Labpr,  with  such 
adjustments  as  the  Secretary  may  consider 
necessary  In  order  to  allow  for  variations  and 
special  circumstances  wlthto  su<*i  areas. 

(2)  The  determination  of  what  many  con- 
stitute a  proportionate  number  of  units  of 
low  and  moderate  tocome  hoiitog  for  any 
area  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  figures  developed  by  tne  Bureau  of 
the  Census  showing  the  number  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  within  such  area, 
and  shall  take  into  consideratlbn  the  hous- 
ing presently  avaUable  within  ^uch  area  for 
such  families. 
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HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  PODEOiL.  Mr.  Speak*,  after  long 
years  of  struggle,  Valery  P^nov  and  his 
wife  Galina  are  at  last  beinjg  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  f 

Panov.  formerly  one  of  t|ie  finest  ar- 
tists in  the  Kirov  Ballet  company,  is  a 
Jew.  For  many  years  now,  he  wanted  to 
emigrate  to  Israel,  where  he  felt  he  could 
attain  time  artistic  and  individual  free- 
dom. As  a  result  of  this  natural  desire, 
both  Panov  and  his  wife  wire  dismissed 
from  their  positions  with  the  Kirov.  For 
an  artist  of  Panov's  statire  this  was 
tantamount  to  a  death  sentence. 

Valery  and  Galina  stea4fast!y  main- 
tained their  right  to  emigi-ate  through 
long  years  of  oflttcial  harassment.  They 
continued  to  practice  theiij  exercises  in 
their  cramped  Leningrad  apartment,  in 
the  hope  that  someday  tljey  would  be 
free  to  dance  again. 

They  became  a  cause  cflebre  among 
the  world's  artistic  comniimity.  Many 
people  who  otherwise  might  never  have 
known  of  the  problems  of  Soviet  Jewry 
became  involved  in  the  Par  ov's  fight  for 
freedom,  and  this  additions  >1  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Government  made  it  possible 
for  thousands  of  other  less  prominent 
Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel  a  id  the  United 
States. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  iming  of  the 
Panovs'  release  from  the  Soviet  prison 
state.  In  only  2  sho-t  we<ks.  President 
Nixon  will  be  making  his  s  econd  tour  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Undoubt  edly,  a  major 
impetus  to  the  Soviet  Gov  smment's  de- 
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cision  was  the  desire  to  divert  attention 
from  the  problems  of  Soviet  Jewry  by 
letting  out  one  of  the  more  renowned 
activists. 

Whatever  the  motivation  for  Panov's 
release  may  be,  it  clearly  refutes  one  of 
the  President's  most  cherished  foreign 
policy  theories.  In  his  commencement 
address  at  Annapolis  earlier  this  month, 
the  President  advocated  a  "handsoff" 
policy  toward  Soviet  Jews.  He  felt  that 
this  Ls  an  internal  problem  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  not  properly  the  concern  of 
the  U.S.  people  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

Well,  the  President  is  quite  wrong  in 
this  regard.  It  was  not  a  handsofl  policy 
that  got  the  Panovs  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  sifter  long  years  of  trying.  It  was 
not  a  handsoff  policy  that  won  the  free- 
dom of  thousands  of  other  Jews  who  are 
today  living  as  free  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States  and  Israel. 

A  handsoff  policy  would  be  a  total  dis- 
aster. It  is  only  by  continuing  pressure 
that  we  see  any  progress  at  all.  It  is  not 
only  a  question  of  the  world's  literati  and 
beautiful  people  massing  their  support 
for  two  suffering  artists.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  little  people,  those  who  are  not 
glamorous  or  artistic,  continuing  to  press 
the  Soviet  Union  for  concessions  until 
there  are  no  more  Jews  being  harassed 
because  they  want  to  emigrate. 

I  am  gratified  to  see  that  Valery  and 
Galina  Panov  have  finally  been  given 
permission  to  leave.  But  the  Russians  are 
wrong  if  they  think  that  this  will  make 
things  easier  for  them  while  President 
Nixon  is  touring  Moscow.  Instead,  this 
should  only  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
wave  of  intense  pressure  against  the  So- 
viet Government. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  notable  vic- 
tories, when  prominent  Jewish  activists 
have  been  permitted  to  leave,  simply  to 
get  undesirable  elements  out  of  the  coun- 
try. But  each  of  these  victories  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  new  wave  of  harass- 
ment. 

Reports  are  now  coming  out  of  Mos- 
cow and  other  Russian  cities,  of  the  tele- 
phones of  well-known  Jewish  activists 
being  cut  off  to  prevent  them  from  com- 
municating with  their  friends  in  the 
United  States  while  P  resident  Nixon 
tours  Russia.  We  may  soon  begin  hear- 
ing of  mass  army  inductions  and  arrests, 
to  get  these  "threats"  to  Russian  security 
and  the  safety  of  our  President  out  of  the 
way. 

What  is  worse,  the  Russians  may  now 
feel  they  can  act  with  impugnity  in  in- 
creasing the  tempo  of  their  harassment 
of  Jewish  activists.  President  Nixon,  in 
the  commencement  address  at  Annap- 
olis, said  that  the  problem  of  Jewish 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  was 
an  internal  Russian  problem,  and  it  was 
not  for  the  United  States  to  tell  another 
nation  how  to  handle  its  internal  affairs. 
With  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
highest  elected  official  of  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  the  one  man  in  our 
entire  Government  who  has  the  greatest 
personal  stake  in  detente,  it  would  be 
no  surprise  to  me  if  the  Russians  felt 
free  to  engage  in  a  mass  round-up  of 
Jewish  activists  and  then  cut  down  even 
further  on  the  number  of  exit  visas  they 
so  generously  grant. 
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The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government 
finally  granted  Valery  and  Galina  Panov 
permission  to  emigrate,  after  2  years  of 
pressure  from  concerned  people  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  greatly  Increased 
the  number  of  exit  visas  granted  after 
they  realized  that  the  fruits  of  detente 
were  in  jeopardy,  the  fact  that  they  lifted 
the  infamous  ransom  on  Jews  desiring 
to  emigrate  after  an  outcry  in  the  United 
States — these  all  demonstrate  that  it  is 
consummate  folly  to  think  that  the  prob- 
lems of  Soviet  Jews  are  internal  matters 
best  left  to  the  discretion  and  well- 
known  humanity  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

We  are  not  trying  to  tell  the  Soviets 
how  to  run  their  country.  We  do  not  want 
to  meddle  in  their  internal  affairs.  What 
we  are  concerned  with  is  America's  image 
as  the  defender  of  human  rights  and  as 
a  guardian  of  the  most  basic  principles 
of  international  law.  To  do  that,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  as  a  nation  to  sup- 
port movements  for  freedom  wherever 
they  occur,  even  in  nations  with  whom 
we  are  seeking  better  relations. 

The  President  should  realize  that 
detente  will  not  be  jeopardized  if  we  con- 
tinue to  press  the  Soviets  to  let  the  Jews 
emigrate.  Concessions  by  the  Soviet 
Union  could  only  improve  their  chances 
for  getting  exactly  what  they  want  in 
the  way  of  trade  from  this  country.  Con- 
tinued intransigence,  by  the  Soviets  and 
by  our  President,  can  only  put  an  end 
to  all  thoughts  of  detente. 

Valery  and  Galina  Panov  are  more 
than  a  man  and  wife  who  have  suffered 
because  they  dared  stand  up  for  their 
rights.  They  are  symbols  of  what  can 
be  done  when  people  care  enough  to  fight 
for  something  they  believed  in.  If  every- 
one felt  as  the  President  does,  that  the 
problems  of  Soviet  Jews  are  an  internal 
Russian  matter  and  the  United  States 
should  not  meddle,  then  the  Panovs  and 
thousands  of  other  men,  women,  and 
children  would  today  still  be  trapped  in 
Russia,  only  dreaming  of  the  freedom 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  theirs. 

The  Panovs  have  sacrificed  much,  they 
have  suffered  greatly.  I  can  only  salute 
them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and 
hope  that  now  they  are  living  in  a  land 
of  cultural  and  personal  freedom,  the 
world  will  soon  be  treated  to  their 
artistry  again. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
ON  SHORTAGES 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  has  borne  a  great  bur- 
den over  the  past  year,  suffering  from 
shortages  of  many,  many  goods. 

I  have  received  countless  letters  from 
my  constituents  with  similar  complaints. 
Supplies  of  foodstuffs,  plastic  goods, 
small  automobiles,  raw  materials  for  in- 
dustry, and  of  course  gasoline,  are  still 
seriously  short. 
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And  the  ssuldest  part  of  this  has  been 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  find 
viable  means  of  relieving  the  present 
shortage  situation,  and  avoiding  future 
ones. 

This  is  why  I  wholeheartedly  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  joint  leadership, 
on  Wednesday,  when  they  jointly  intro- 
duced a  bill  creating  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Shortages. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  leader, 
Thokas  p.  O'Neill,  and  Whip  John  Mc- 
Fall,  along  with  Minority  Leader  John 
Rhodes  and  Whip  Leslie  Arends  all  co- 
sponsored  this  vital  legislation  indicates 
the  excellence  of  their  leadership. 

This  bill  will  create  a  13-member  com- 
mission, and  will  allow  for  the  first  time 
a  real  coordination  between  business, 
government,  and  the  consuming  public, 
to  study  the  question  of  shortages,  and 
provide  the  much  needed  Impetus  for 
solving  them.  Further,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  this  Commission,  the  possibility 
of  additional  shortages  developing  is 
lessened  substantially. 

I  would  like  to  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  essential  bUl,  and 
impress  upon  them  the  need  for  expe- 
ditious action. 

To  provide  relief  for  our  citizens,  the 
establishment  of  this  Commission  is  im- 
perative. And,  it  must  be  done  soon,  be- 
fore we  are  overcome  by  even  more  and 
worse  shortages. 


JUDGE  PERRY'S  GIFT  HAS  BECOME 
A  COMMUNITY  PROJECT 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
unique  gift  of  a  mastodon  made  by  Judge 
Joseph  Sam  Perry  and  his  wife  to  Whea- 
ton  College,  in  Wheaton,  ni. 

I  am  proud  to  say  I  have  known  Judge 
Perry  for  many  years  and  this  distin- 
guished citizen,  who  serves  as  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  has  a  long  record  of 
brilliant  accomplishments  both  in  public 
service  and  as  a  member  of  his  commu- 
nity. 

In  October  of  1963,  on  Judge  Perry's 
property  in  Glen  Ellyn.  HI.,  the  unusu- 
ally well-preserved  bones  were  found  of 
a  mastodon,  an  elephant-like  creature 
which  became  extinct  about  8,000  years 
ago. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Perry  invited  geology 
students  and  faculty  from  Wheaton  Col- 
lege to  excavate  the  bones  and  at  the 
college  they  were  carefully  washed,  dried, 
and  preserved.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Perry 
then  gave  custody  of  this  outstanding 
specimen  to  Wheaton  College  so  it  could 
be  a  project  for  all  citizens  of  the  area 
and  it  has  now  become  a  community 
effort. 

The  Perry  Mastodon  display  is  housed 
in  the  new  building  which  was  con- 
structed for  the  biology  and  physics  de- 
partment in  the  1960's.  As  a  platform 
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turns,  one  side  of  the  animal  is  revealed, 
with  the  flesh  realistically  reproduced. 
Another  half  turn  shows  the  bones  of 
the  left  side  in  place.  On  the  revolving 
platform  are  plants  growing  around  the 
specimen  and  behind  are  black  spruce 
trees  blending  into  the  diorama  which 
carries  the  view  through  to  the  horizon. 
The  scene  has  been  reproduced  to  re- 
semble this  part  of  Illinois  as  it  appeared 
perhaps  11,000  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  thousands  of  visitors, 
more  than  16,000  schoolchildren  have 
viewed  the  Perry  Mastodon  since  it  first 
went  on  display  at  Wheaton  College,  and 
it  has  served  as  a  valuable  teaching  aid 
to  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools 
located  in  a  50-mile  radius. 

Judge  Perry's  life  and  work  are  an  in- 
spiration to  his  fellow  citizens  and  I 
wish  him  and  Mrs.  Perry  ever-increas- 
ing success  and  abxmdant  good  health 
and  happiness  as  they  continue  their 
dedicated  examples  of  community  serv- 
ice. 


LIBERAL  DEMCXniAT  BLASTS  BUS- 
ING AS  PHONY  SOLUTION 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constit- 
uent of  mine  who  has  known  and  felt 
the  sting  of  racial  prejudice  against  his 
family,  has  just  sent  me  a  copy  of  his 
blistering  letter  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  Jefferson  County  School  Board  in 
Kentucky. 

He  "tells  it  like  it  is"  on  compulsory, 
court-ordered  busing  of  schoolchildren 
to  achieve  "racial  balance." 

His  letter  deserves  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  all  others  truly  interested 
in  the  advancement  and  the  freedom  of 
all  the  people  of  our  land: 

PixAstTRE  Ridge  Pabk,  Kt.. 

May  23. 1974. 
Superintendent  Richako  VanHoose, 
Jefferson  County  School  Board. 
Louisville.  Ky. 

Sn:  I  find  It  necessary  to  address  you  di- 
rectly on  the  matter  of  busing. 

Before  I  amplify,  please  allow  me  to  clarify. 
I  am  a  liberal  and  a  Democrat.  I  am  In  favor 
of  equal  rights  for  all  peoples.  I  am  active 
In  civic  affairs  In  that  direction,  work  with 
an  Integrated  group,  and  have  served  over 
30  years  federal  service  most  of  which  has 
been  in  an  integrated  status.  In  addition, 
since  my  wife  Is  of  oriental  descent,  my  chil- 
dren are  a  minority  group  and  subject  to 
prejudices  few  people  would  understand. 

I  have  followed  the  actions  of  your  Board, 
the  Courts,  and  the  voice  of  the  local  papers. 
The  time  has  come  for  me  to  protest,  as  an 
American,  and  to  demand  the  rights  and 
freedoms  specified  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

No  place,  in  any  document  or  law  of  this 
land,  is  It  implied  that,  to  obtain  equality 
among  the  peoples  of  the  United  States,  the 
children  of  any  citizen  could  be  taken  with- 
out permission  of  the  parent  or  guardian  and 
transported  to  an  unsafe  area,  to  obtain  an 
inadequate  education,  in  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings. I  say  this  because  I  have  just 
completed  studies  on  Political  Theory  and 
American  Ooveriunent.  I  know  I  need  not 
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for   another   in 
American  State 


freedoms   for 
right  to  obtain 


you  something, 
to  this  area  we 


remind  you  that  there  Is  m  >  implication  of 

Intent  to  reduce  freedoms  ^>t  one  party  in 

order    to    obtain    freedoms 

basic  documents  such  as  thai  i 

Papers,  the  Constitution,  tl  e  Amendments, 

the  Civil  Rights  Act,  or  in  an;   Supreme  Court 

decision. 

Our  Constitution  demani  s 
our  peoples.  It  affords  us  th«  ; 
life,  liberty,  and  the  purst  it  of  happiness 
so  long  as  we  do  not  Infrlni  ;e  on  the  rights 
of  our  neighbors.  Let  me  tel 
Mr.  VanHoose.  When  I  came 
chose  our  location  and  thJy  sold  us  our 
house. .My  neighbors  were  fu  11  of  the  normal 
prejudices  but  this  is  Amer  ca  and  we  were 
free  to  select.  We  overcame  this  with  clean 
living,  hard  work,  and  sett  ng  an  example. 
Today  my  girls  are  popular, 'loved,  advanced 
students  at  Pleasure  Ridge  Hark  High  School 
and  L.  Max  Sanders  Elementary.  Some  of 
their  best  teachers  are  blackj  Our  friends  are 
black  and/or  white  (and  yellow  if  you  must) . 
We  have  been  free  and  intend  to  stay  that 
way.  You,  your  board  of  education,  the  city 
superintendent  and  his  boa 
radical  minorities,  or  any  ot 
eluding  Judge  Oordon)  are  i 
this  freedom  away  from  meJ  To  do  so  would 
destroy  the  constitutional  Jrights  of  every 
American,  black,  white,  or  otherwise. 

I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  polil 
that  you,  as  a  school  board,  I 

1.  The  people  of  Jefferson  County  will  not 
permit  a  merger.  By  law  wfl  are  required  to 
take  over  a  defunct  city  school  system  if  It 
Is  unable  to  operate.  We  ara 
merge. 

2.  The  City  School  Board 
mission,  is  incapable  of  op^ 
vious  to  all  of  us  in  the  ca 
It  Is  not  because  of  the  bli 
because  of  the  fiscal  and  administrative  ir- 
responsibility of  the  white  ^aders,  both  ed- 
ucational and  political.  Tlfese  leaders  will 
never  be  permitted,  by  coutty  residents,  to 
share  in  the  admlnistratlofi  of  our  school 
system. 

3.  Because  of  the  long  re(^ 
political  irresponsibility  of  < 
county  residents  are  formei 
People  moved  away  from  thi 
their  lot.  If  they  are  forcecT 
wiU  move  farther. 


rd  of  education, 
jier  element  (In- 
lot  going  to  take 


it  out  some  facts 
aust  face. 


not  required  to 

by  Its  own  ad- 
ratlon.  It  Is  ob- 
inty  as  to  why. 
Eicks,  but  rather 


3rd  of  fiscal  and 

^ty  oiBclals,  most 

city  residents. 

city  to  improve 

to  return,  they 


legal  and  I  defy 
me  where  it  Is 
iroblem  because 
)U,  and  the  true 
tis  appeasement 
rell  as  I  do  that 
lanks,  the  loan 
it  us  all  be  men 
root.  What  kind 
Udren  carry  the 
of  creature  Mr. 


4.  Busing,  even  If  It  were 
you  or  any  Judge  to  show 
Justified,  wUl  not  solve  the 
this  is  not  the  problem.  Ti 
racists   that   are   forcing    t] 
down  our  throat,  know  as 
the   problem   is   with   the 
companies,  and  the  trades 
and  face  the  problem  at  it 
of  creature  would  let  his  c] 
burden?  Are  you  that  kin( 
VanHoose?  Mr.  Oordon? 

Why.  as  our  representatives  on  the  Board 
of  Education,  have  you  not  offered  to  dis- 
tribute teachers  equally  l(by  educational 
level)  among  schools?  Wtiy  has  the  kind 
Judge  not  required  the  load  agencies  to  give 
si>eclal  rates  to  groups  t*  balance  racial 
populations?  Why  have  unnns  not  been  re- 
quired to  let  in  blacks?  Whji  have  our  schools 
not  offered  programs  for  placks  In  white 
areas?  I  suspect  because  ^  busing  the  do 
gooders  can  feel  better  and  keep  their  prej- 
udices, and  the  radicals  i/xn  get  even.  It 
won't  work. 


In  Nazi  Germany  the  pi 
watched  their  freedom  e: 
they  were  pronounced  guUt; 
leaders.  I  have  fought  two 
freedom  of  myself,  my  fam 
try.  I  wish  to  serve  you  noti 
the  Jefferson  County  Board 


le  sat  back  and 

•de.   In   the   end 

along  with  their 

ars  to  keep  the 

y,  and  my  coun- 

Mr.  VanHoose, 

>f  Education,  and 


Judge   Gordon,   that  I  havp   Just   begun   to 
fight. 

Sincerely, 

CdARLES  J.  Blauo. 


June 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESI INTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  .1974 

Mr.  CARTER,  Mr.  Speal^er,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  responsible!  members  of 
the  press  who  point  out  th^  shortsight- 
edness of  the  media.  If  Henry  Kissinger 
had  been  a  cold,  unemotional  person  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
have  secured  the  agreements  among 
countries  which  have  been  at  war  for  27 
years.  After  Secretary  Kisinger  slaved 
tirelessly  for  months  to  pring  about 
these  agreements,  his  dflorts  v/ere 
crowned  by  success.  Following  this 
greatest  coup  of  American  ^plomacy,  he 
returned  to  find  some  members  of  the 
media  determined  to  discredit  him.  Let 
me  compliment  Mr.  Crosby  Noyes  for  his 
erudite  assessment  of  the  situation. 

I  include  his  editorial  for  perusal  by 
the  Members.  f 

KISSINGER   AND   MEDIA   MYOPIA 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyefc) 

Watergate  was  not  Inveited  by  the 
"media,"  as  a  good  many  people  seem  to  be- 
lieve. But  the  media  have  become  Water- 
gate-myopic to  an  extent  thait  dangerously 
distorts  their  perspective  of  «^hat  Is  going 
on  in  this  country  and  the  w^rld  and  leads 
to  some  ugly  aberrations  whefi  Its  comes  to 
their  own  role  In  the  scheme  6f  things. 

Take  Henry  Kissinger,  for  I  Instance.  My 
colleagues  in  the  press  have  peen  preening 
themselves  for  having  subjected  him  to  the 
most  outrageous  display  of  incivility  ever 
inflicted  on  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  fact 
that  he  betrayed  his  anger  at  abuse  that 
would  have  dlscombobulated  the  Pope  Is 
hailed  as  some  kind  of  Journalistic  triumph. 

Becavise  Henry  Kissinger  Ip  believed  to 
be  a  central  figvire  of  the  Watergate  scandal? 
Hell,  no  Precisely  because  h4  is  about  the 
only  important  figure  In  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration still  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
country  and  the  world  as  a  wttole  was  reason 
enough. 

The  tsict  that  Kissinger  is  ejble  to  operate 
effectively  in  the  Interests  Of  the  United 
States  makes  blm  automatically  a  prime 
target  for  the  solicitude  of  tfcjose  who  Iden- 
tify themselves  as  "adversarlei"  of  anything 
and  everything  that  the  government  of  this 
country  is  trying  to  do.  1 

And  take,  for  that  matier.  President 
Nixon's  present  tour  of  the  Middle  East.  It 
Is.  we  have  all  been  led  to  Believe,  an  ex- 
ercise in  "Watergate  dlplomkcy" — a  fairly 
pathetic  attempt  by  the  Preadent  to  leave 
his  Impeachment  troubles  bwind  him  and 
bask,  however  momentarily.  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  respect  and  prestige  [that  normally 
attaches  itself  to  the  leailers  of  large 
countries. 

But  quite  certainly,  this  is  r  ot  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  trip.  And  If  Its  significance 
is  largely  symbolic.  It  Is  sym  X}llc  of  a  fact 
that  is  and  will  be  of  over  nrhelming  im- 
portance to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  may  be  president  next  year 
That  fact  simply.  Is  that  tlie  Middle  East 
has  become  within  the  last  12  i  aonths  an  area 
of  primary  concern,  not  only  to  the  United 
States,  but  to  the  entire  Indus  trlallzed  West- 
ern world.  The  survival  of  the  extremely 
complicated  and  vulnerable  system  that,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  we  call  capitalism  Is 
going  to  depend  for  some  tim<  on  what  hap- 
pens in  the  Middle  East  and  what  our  rela- 
tions with  the  governments  tl  lere  may  be. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  v  ake  up  to  the 
new  reality.  Over  a  period  <f  years,  if  we 
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thought  about  the  Middle  East  at  all,  It  was 
In  the  context  of  the  conflict  between  Israel 
and  her  Ar^  neighbors,  of  Soviet-American 
relations  lij  the  area  and.  more  recently,  of 
the  avaUabllity  and  cost  of  Arab  oil. 

But  now  very  suddenly  all  of  these  di- 
verse preoccupations  have  been  engulfed  by  a 
new  realization:  Barring  some  kind  of  cata- 
clysmic reordering  of  international  reality, 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East,  In  a  few 
years,  will  control  a  large  part  of  the  world's 
available  monetary  assets. 

And  if  the  capitalistic  world  expects  to 
stay  In  business.  It  will  have  to  do  a  very 
considerable  share  of  that  business  with  gov- 
ernments and  people  who  have  been  re- 
garded, if  at  all,  with  scant  consideration. 

The  fact  that  the  major  oil-exporting  na- 
tions— most  of  which  are  In  the  Middle 
East — will  collect  $70  billion  In  revenues  this 
year  and  $140  billion  next  year  transcends  by 
a  very  large  degree  every  other  political  and 
economic  problem  In  the  area.  The  Presi- 
dent's trip  to  the  Middle  East  represents  a 
reordering  of  priorities  throughout  the  In- 
dustrialized Western  world  that  is  not  Just 
suggested  but  absolutely  required  by  this 
highly  predictable  fact. 

That  peace  In  the  area  is  a  primary  re- 
quirement is  clear  on  the  face  of  it.  That  very 
much  closer  economic  and  political  ties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions also  will  be  essential  to  the  survival  of 
the  capitalistic  system  is  much  less  clearly 
perceived  by  a  press  which  is  focused — vir- 
tually excluslvely^-on  the  objective  of  de- 
stroying its  own  government. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  that  govern- 
ment— beset  as  It  may  be — understands  the 
problem.  So  do  the  others  that  are  directly 
concerned,  including  Israel,  the  Arab  states 
and  even,  to  some  extent,  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  concern  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Middle  East  today  is  easily  the  equivalent  of 
tlie  concern  of  the  United  States  for  Western 
Europe  in  the  period  of  the  creation  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  NATO — and  for  much  the 
same  reasons. 

To  consider  this  presidential  trip  an  exer- 
cise In  Watergate  diplomacy  and  to  delight 
In  abusing  the  most  effective  secretary  of 
State  we  have  ever  had  amounts  to  myopia 
verging  on  outright  blindness. 


REMARKS  DURING  DEBATE  ON  THE 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  School  Lunch  Act.  but 
only  with  the  imderstanding  that  this 
is  the  last  year  we  will  be  operating  this 
program  by  purchasing  food  products 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

This  program  was  established  when 
America  had  great  surpluses  of  food, 
much  of  which  was  rotting  in  Govern- 
ment grain  elevators  and  storage  bins. 
During  that  period,  the  Government  wsis 
in  the  business  of  purchasing  food  prod- 
ucts from  farmers  and  dairymen  to  help 
keep  the  incomes  on  the  farms  at  reason- 
able levels.  It  was  a  simple  matter,  then 
to  distribute  these  food  products  to  the 
States  for  redistribution  to  schools  and 
other  institutions  to  provide  low  cost 
meals  for  children  and  for  the  poor. 

Now,  without  any  food  surpluses,  we 
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find  the  Federal  Gtovemment  in  the  food 
purchase  and  distribution  business.  The 
Government  is  now  entering  the  market 
place  in  direct  competition  with  private 
industry,  buying  these  products  at  mar- 
ket prices  and  then  distributing  them 
to  the  schools  and  other  institutions.  I 
find  this  totally  objectionable. 

Let  me  make  quite  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  do  not  object  to  the  food  pro- 
grams themselves.  I  have  supported  and 
continue  to  support  programs  that  pro- 
vide low-cost  meals  to  schoolchildren,  to 
the  elderly  and  to  other  poor  people  in 
various  institutions  that  are  now  receiv- 
ing such  support.  As  long  as  a  majority 
of  our  society  continues  to  view  these 
programs  as  worthwhile,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  appropriate  funds  for  them. 

What  I  object  to  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment getting  into  the  food  purchase 
and  distribution  business.  This  is  totally 
imnecessary   and   inefiScient. 

There  are  those  that  say  that  since 
the  Government  can  purchase  in  bulk, 
the  cost  of  these  programs  can  be  held 
down.  This  is  totally  untrue.  In  1972.  I 
asked  the  General  Accounting  Ofl9ce  to 
investigate  food  purchases  programs  op- 
erated by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  for 
the  military  commissaries  here  and 
abroad.  DSA  argued  that  they  could 
purchase  products  much  more  cheaply 
by  going  direct  to  the  grower  and  pur- 
chasing in  large  lots  rather  than  by 
opening  bidding  to  terminal  markets 
supplying  direct  to  the  individual  com- 
missary. 

The  .  results  of  that  study  clearly 
showed  that  the  Defense  Department 
could  save  about  $18  million  a  year  on 
the  purchase  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables alone  by  getting  out  of  the  com- 
modity purchasing  and  distribution  busi- 
ness and  instead  letting  such  operations 
be  handled  by  private  industry. 

The  same  applies  to  the  school  lunch 
program.  The  food  industry  operates  on 
one  of  the  smallest  profit  margins  of 
any  business.  Because  of  fierce  compe- 
tition, prices  are  very  close  to  cost.  The 
businessmen  make  their  profit  by  keep- 
ing operating  costs  down  to  a  bare  mini- 
mum and  selling  large  volumes  of  goods. 

When  the  Government  enters  the 
picture,  the  taxpayers  pay  not  only  for 
the  food  purchased,  but  for  the  Federal 
bureaucrats  to  purchase  and  distribute  it 
and  the  State  bureaucrats  to  redistribute 
it.  As  always,  when  Uncle  Sam  gets  his 
hands  into  a  business  enterprise  the 
costs  escalate. 

This  legislation  will  continue  the  pres- 
ent, faulty  program  for  another  year.  We 
cannot  change  over  to  a  new  system  this 
late  in  the  game.  Schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions have  made  plans  for  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year  based  on  the  old 
system.  However,  next  year  plans  must 
be  made  early  to  get  the  Government 
out  of  the  food  purchase  and  distribution 
business. 

I  favor  the  Federal  Government  simply 
sending  a  check  to  the  localities  partici- 
pating in  the  various  programs  sufficient 
for  them  to  go  out  into  the  marketplace 
to  purchase  their  own  food  products. 
This  has  worked  under  the  food  stamp 
program.  What  we  would  be  establishing 
in  effect  would  be  a  food  stamp  program 
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of  sorts  for  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions covered  by  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  applied  generally 
the  philosophy  that  the  Government  can 
buy  things  cheaper  for  the  American 
pubUc  since  it  eliminates  the  profit  then 
the  Government  would  end  up  purchas- 
ing all  manner  of  products  for  the  el- 
derly, the  poor,  the  deprived,  and  the 
helpless.  It  was  never  the  intention  of 
Congress  or  the  American  taxpayer  to 
support  such  a  system  whether  the  item 
purchased  be  food  or  deodorant  spray. 
The  best  economies  are  realized  when 
the  Government  stays  out  of  businesses 
that  can  best  be  operated  by  those  in 
the  private  sector.  I  hope  this  is  the  last 
time  this  body  will  be  voting  to  continue 
operations  of  the  Federal  food  purchase 
and  distribution  business. 


GOVERNOR  LAUDS  LINCOLN 
SCHOOLER 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Robert 
Ayala,  a  10-year-old  fifth  grader  at 
Lincoln  Elementary  School  in  Nutley. 
N.J.,  recently  was  named  grand  prize 
winner  from  among  the  39,984  entrants 
in  the  30th  annual  school  traffic  safety 
poster  contest  conducted  nationally  by 
the  American  Automobile  Association. 

Robert's  entry  was  sponsored  by  the 
New  Jersey  Auto  Club,  the  State's  AAA- 
affiliated  organization  and  the  theme  of 
this  year's  poster  contest  was  bicycle 
safety. 

While  Robert's  achievement  is  of  itself 
significant  and  worthy  of  high  praise,  it 
is  truly  remarkable  in  that  he  is  the  third 
member  of  the  Ayala  family  to  have  won 
the  top  award  in  this  competition  held 
each  year  in  all  50  States.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  30  years  the  contest  has 
been  held  that  three  members  of  a  single 
family  have  attained,  the  grand  prize. 

Robert  joins  his  older  brothers.  Tito, 
now  13,  who  won  the  top  prize  in  1970, 
and  15 -year-old  Mario,  who  received  the 
same  award  in  1969.  The  boys  are  the 
sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miguel  Ayala  of 
Nutley  and  have  won  a  total  of  24  local. 
State,  and  nationsJ  awards  in  AAA  school 
safety  poster  competitions. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  insert  a 
newspaper  story  on  the  poster  contest: 

Fob  Safety  Poster  Effort:  Governor 
Lauds  Lincoln  Schooler 
It  was  Robert  Ayala's  day  last  Thursday  as 
the  ten-year  old  Nutley  youngster  Journeyed 
to  Governor  Brendan  T.  Byrne's  office  in 
Trenton  to  receive  his  grand  prize  awards,  a 
plaque  and  $650  in  U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  in 
the  30th  annual  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation school  traffic  safety  poster  contest. 
Following  his  meeting  with  the  Governor, 
during  which  he  sketched  a  rabbit  for  the 
Chief  Executive  to  demonstrate  bis  artistic 
talent,  Robert  was  presented  to  the  State 
Senate  by  Nutley  Mayor  and  State  Senator 
Carmen  A.  Orechio,  whose  resolution  ap- 
plauding Robert's  winning  entry  was  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  Senate. 

A  picture  taking  session  with  Assembly- 
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man  Carl  A.  Orecbio,  who  represents  Robert's 
Nutley  district  In  the  Legislature,  followed. 

Robert's  poster  on  the  theme  of  bicycle 
safety  was  judged  the  very  best  among  the 
39.989  entries  received  In  the  nationwide 
contest.  And,  as  Just  about  everyone  In  Nut- 
ley  is  aware,  the  ten-year  old  Lincoln  School 
fifth  grader  is  the  third  member  of  his 
family  to  win  the  coveted  top  prize,  an  un- 
precedented achievement. 

Robert,  whose  entry  In  the  national  com- 
petition was  sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey 
Auto  Club  (AAA),  Joins  his  older  brothers, 
Tito,  now  13  who  won  the  top  prize  In  1970, 
and  15-year  old  Mario,  who  garnered  the 
same  award  In  1969.  The  boys  are  the  sons 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miguel  Ayala  of  17  Prospect 
Street  In  Nutley  and  have  won  a  total  of  24 
local,  state  and  national  awards  In  AAA 
school  safety  poster  competitions. 

The  young  prize  winner  was  accompanied 
to  the  Trenton  award  ceremony  by  his  par- 
ents, his  school  art  teacher,  Mrs.  Gladys 
Moore,  and  Matthew  J.  Derham,  President  of 
the  New  Jersey  Auto  Club  (AAA) . 

The  winning  poster  shows  a  blue  cut  out  of 
an  automobile  and  a  cyclist  with  the  legend, 
"Drive  Right  With  Traffic,"  a  reference  to  the 
fact  that  bicycles  are  required  to  keep  to  the 
right  side  of  the  road. 


A  REPUBLICAN  LEADER  SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  CAMPAIGN  REFORM 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  debate  on  the  need  for  and 
the  extent  of  campaign  reform  legisla- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
The  revelations  about  the  1972  Prasiden- 
tial  campaign  jf  Richard  M.  Nixon  have 
provided  us  with  ample  examples  of  what 
is  wrong  with  the  current  laws  regulat- 
ing political  campaigns.  Most  of  the  pro- 
posed reforms  address  the  question  of 
money  in  campaigns,  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  overwhelming  vote  in  California  ear- 
lier this  month  on  their  campaign  re- 
form measure  that  the  electorate  wants 
to  get  the  money  out  of  politics.  It  has 
been  clear  to  me  that  this  is  not  enough, 
but  it  is  still  a  must.  More  than  150 
House  Members,  including  myself,  are 
cosponsoring  the  Clop  Elections  Act 
which  was  introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Representative  Mor- 
ris Udall  of  Arizona  and  Representative 
John  Anderson  of  Illinois.  One  element 
of  this  legislation  is  a  provision  for  pub- 
lic financing  of  Federal  elections.  It  is 
perhaps  predictable,  but  still  disappoint- 
ing that  the  bulk  of  the  Republican 
Party  is  opposed  to  this  aspect  of  cam- 
paign reform. 

It  is  for  this  reason  hat  I  was  espe- 
cially pleased  to  read  the  views  of  the 
Honorable  John  Anderson,  chairman  of 
the  House  Republican  Conference,  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  on  the  sub- 
ject of  campaign  reform.  The  article 
demonstrated  that  the  Republican  Party 
still  has  intelligent  leaders  who  are  ca- 
pable of  working  for  the  public,  rather 
than  the  private  interest.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
in  a  minority  within  his  own  minority 
party. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  4ssociate  myself 

with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 

Illinois,  and  insert  the  article  from  the 

Post  into  the  Record  fori  others  to  read. 

The  article  follows:       ' 

Public  Campaign  Funds  Will  Not  Ckush 

"Inter  ESTst' 

(By  John  B.  Anberson) 
Anderson,  a  RepuWican  afmgressman  from 
Illinois,  is  chairman  of  trie  House  Repub- 
lican Conference  and  co-author  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  partial  public  financing  of  politi- 
cal campaigns.  This  article  is  excerpted  from 
a  pamphlet  recently  publiat^d  by  the  Poyn- 
ter  Project  on  American  Ir^titutions  at  In- 
diana University.  | 

The  shocking  revelations  kbout  the  financ- 
ing of  the  1972  presidential  campaign  have 
brought  public  confldencel  in  our  political 
system  to  a  low  point.  The!  accounts  of  six- 
figure  slush  funds,  suitcase^  loaded  with  $100 
bills,  laundered  contr 
through  Mexican  banks,  a 
tlcal  spying  and  esplonai 
creased  public  cynicism  a 
of  the  electoral  process.  Thi 
that  our  elections  were 
rennlal  political  sweepsta: 
electorate  takes  a  back  si 
the  media,  and  the  special 
that  the  1972  elections 
have  cost  neeirly  half  a  bl 
pounded  the  dlsUluslonme 

It  is  not  surprising,  |hen,  that  there 
emerged  a  strong  national,  consensus  favor- 
ing fundamental  change  Ih  the  manner  In 
which  we  conduct  and  flniince  our  political 
campaigns.  A  substantial  majority  of  the 
public  came  to  endorse  the  use  of  tax  funds 
to  finance  candidates  for  public  office.  An 
increasing  number  of  pn  tminent  national 
leaders,  a  growing  chorus  c  f  politicians  from 
both  parties,  and  a  vast  1  sglon  of  editorial 
writers  and  other  nationi  1  opinion-makers 
expressed  support  for  pu  Jllc  financing  of 
elections. 

Unfortunately,  there  a«  already  warning 
signs  that  public  election  finance  U  being 
treated  as  an  all-embracii  g  panacea  rather 
than  a  solution  to  an  imp  irtant  but  limited 
set  of  problems.  Analysis  aas  been  increas- 
ingly replaced  with  sloganeering,  and  the 
obvious  deleterious  effects  of  private  money 
on  the  political  process  hive  been  elevated 
to  the  status  of  an  unin  Ltlgated  evil  that 
must  be  "purged"  from  tte  body  politic.  As 
a  result,  expectations  ae  telng  aroused 
which  the  best  possible  new  system  could 
never  hope  fully  to  satisfy. 

Perhaps  to  some  degre  j,  this  quest  for 
catharsis  stems  from  the  t  -auma  and  unease 
pervading  the  nation  as  a  result  of  the 
Watergate  drama.  But  wh  itever  the  source, 
treatment  of  a  single  reform  as  a  means  to 
national  self-purlflcatlon  and  salvation  Is 
bound  to  produce  mistak  js  In  formulation 
and  ultimate  dlsappolntn  ent  with  the  re- 
sults. Therefore,  we  must  I  islst  that  the  sup- 
plying of  public  funds  for  ^  ilectlon  campaigns 
be  viewed  as  a  limited  sol  utlon  to  a  limited 
structural  problem,  not  aJ  a  quick-fix  tonic 
for  aU  the  ills  of  a  distraught  nation. 


INCENTIVES   FOR   ACTION 

Let  us  begin  with  a  ba  ic  axiom:  The  in- 
fluence of  special  Interc  st  groups  In  the 
political  process  should  lot  be  exclusively 
equated  with  their  abUI  ty  to  make  large 
campaign  contributions.  To  be  sure.  Com- 
mon Cause  has  shown  thi  t  wealthy  contrib- 
utors and  special  Interea ;  committees  pro- 
vided more  than  $30  mllllpn  directly  to  con- 
gressional candidates  during  the  1972  cam- 
paign, millions  more  to  party  committees, 
and  perhaps  an  equal  an|ount  to  the  presi- 
dential campaigns.  Bui  special  Interest 
groups  have  far  more  tools  in  their  influence 
kits  than  mere  campaignj  cash. 

Most  Important,  they  t  ave  the  ability  for 
effective  political  mobUla  ition.  Mancur  Ol- 
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son  m  his  book,  "The  Logic  ofl  Collective  Ac- 
tion," incisively  analyzes  th^  fundamental 
dilemma  of  a  large,  heterogenous  industrial 
democracy:  Producer  groupal  of  all  types 
have  an  inherent  advaitage  oter  consumers, 
the  broad  public  and  general  taxpayers  In 
affecting  the  political  process.  In  the  first 
instance,  this  stems  not  frooa  money  but 
from  a  profound  difference  In  Incentives  for 
political  action. 

The  2.5  million  members 
trades  unions  for  example 
terest  In  the  Davis-Bacon 
them  the  highest  union  wag* 
of  some  $40  billion  In  anniftl 
contracts.  It  is  commonly 
law   keeps  construction  wage 
erably  above  the  true  market 
economists  have  estimated 
tion  of  the  labor  market  cos^ 
directly,  and  consumers  Indirectly, 
to  $3  billion  each  year,  it  Is 
tives  of  the  building  trades 
front  door  of  the  Education  a^d 
mittee  when  any  threat  to 
policy    arises.    The    "general 
there 
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Similarly,  the  hundreds  of 
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Most  public  policies  have 
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In  favor  of  producer  groups 
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SERVICING 

Once  activated,  a  series  of 
tages  accrue  to  producer 
are  organized  around  a 
Interest  or  activity,  they  can 
needs,   offer  services   and 
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Nearly  all  of  the  hundreds 
associations    and    other 
Washington  devote  a  very 
of  their  time   and   resources 
kinds   of   services.   They   d<i 
pays  off  handsomely  in 
otherwise  vexing  problems 
maintenance.  By  contrast, 
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tew  "citizens,"  "consumer"  or  general  "tax- 
payer" organizations  survive  for  more  than 
a  year  or  two  Is  largely  a  function  of  their 
lack  of  tools  to  cope  with  this  fundamental 
organizational  Imperative. 

GETTING    THE   WORD   OUT 

Another  advantage  available  to  producer 
groups  is  their  possession  of  effective  com- 
munication networks.  Most  of  the  major  lob- 
bies and  associations  In  Washington  can 
mobilize  their  membership  on  literally  an 
hour's  notice  when  an  urgent  issue  is  at 
stake.  Some,  like  the  NAM,  even  have  their 
entire  national  memberships  cross-coded  and 
computerized.  If  a  head  count  on  a  crucial 
amendment  shows  that  10  more  votes  are 
needed,  they  can  choose  the  most  amenable 
congressmen  and  nearly  Instantaneously 
contact  their  own  members  in  the  relevant 
districts,  urging  that  he  be  flooded  with  tele- 
phone calls,  telegrams,  and  sometimes  even 
11th -hour  visits  from  important  constitu- 
ents. 

This  communications  ability  Is  especially 
important  because  there  seems  to  be  an  in- 
herent tendency  in  the  decision-making 
process,  at  least  at  the  legislative  level,  to 
keep  things  in  flux  and  uncertainty  until  the 
last  moment.  Let  me  cite  a  recent  example 
from  my  own  experience :  A  sweeping  pension 
reform  bill  affecting  some  $150  billion  in  pri- 
vate pension  plan  assets  and  nearly  30  mil- 
lion participating  workers  was  scheduled  for 
floor  action  on  a  Wednesday.  Yet,  because  of 
a  jurisdictional  squabble  between  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  most  members  were 
not  sure  even  as  late  as  Monday  night  what 
the  major  amendments  would  be  during  the 
floor  debate.  Consequently,  only  those  groups 
with  the  ability  to  communicate  and  mobilize 
on  very  short  notice  were  in  a  position  to 
make  their  Interests  known  when  the  uncer- 
tainty was  finally  resolved. 

Still  another  advantage  of  producer  groups 
Is  the  financial  capability  to  maintain  profes- 
sional lobbyists  and  staffs,  which  stems,  of 
course,  from  their  power  to  raise  the  dues 
and  other  revenues  from  their  members 
needed  to  compensate  professional  employ- 
ees. This  Is  important  because  the  federal 
government,  or  even  Congress,  is  not  a  uni- 
tary monolithic  institution  but  a  complex 
and  specialized  social  organism  in  which 
power  is  dispersed  widely  depending  upon 
the  issue  and  concerns  involved. 

The  ability  to  penetrate  the  tangle  and  to 
reach  the  often  obscure  centers  of  access  and 
Influence  on  a  particular  issue  or  policy  is 
precisely  the  specialized  trade  of  the  profes- 
sional lobbyist.  Most  of  these  lobbyists,  of 
course,  are  no  smarter  than  the  average  citi- 
zen or  no  more  shrewd  than  many  amateur 
politicians  or  volunteer  activists.  But  they  do 
possess  the  advantage  of  long  experience; 
close  observation  and  familiarity,  and  full 
time  on-the-job  training.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, that  provides  another  advantage  to  the 
producer  groups  they  represent  in  the  strug- 
gle for  political  power. 

Finally,  producer  groups  possess  the  ability 
to  marshal  specialized  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise on  the  wide-ranging  and  often  vexing 
problems  which  confront  governmental  deci- 
sion-makers. To  be  sure,  members  of  Con- 
gress have  staff  support,  and  numerous  exec- 
utive agencies  publish  reams  of  helpful  data, 
statistics  and  analytical  reports  every  week. 
But  as  often  as  not,  professional  staffers  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  as  overtaxed  as  members,  and 
the  raw  data  published  by,  say,  the  Labor 
or  Commerce  departments  is  more  confusing 
than  Illuminating.  It  takes  detailed  familiar- 
ity with  trends,  relationships  and  likely  con- 
sequences of  proposed  actions  to  resolve  most 
policy  Issues — something  t^at  often  can  be 
provided  only  by  the  producer  groups  af- 
fected. 

Thus  the  Influence  directly  attributable  to 
campaign  contributions  must  be  interpreted 
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as  only  one  manifestation  of  an  underlying  or 
generic  advantage  possessed  by  groups.  To 
b«  sure,  giving  public  money  to  candidates 
will  neutralize  perhaps  the  most  important 
single  source  of  political  leverage  character- 
istic of  producer  groups,  and,  In  some  de- 
gree, will  thereby  indirectly  reduce  the  po- 
tency of  these  other  factors  as  well.  The  abil- 
ity to  withhold  or  confer  campaign  contri- 
butions surely  enhances  the  Impact  of  pro- 
ducer-group expertise,  lobbying  efforts  or 
even  grass-roots  membership  mobilization. 

But  this  reform  will  not  obliterate  these 
other  advantages  of  producer  groups  In  the 
governmental  decisionmaking  process.  For 
that  reason,  public  flnance  alone  can  not  be 
expected  to  fully  equalize  the  balance  of 
power  between  special  interests  and  the  con- 
sumer, taxpayer,  or  general  Interest.  To  pre- 
tend that  it  can  somehow  purge  the  political 
process  of  special-interest  influence  and  put 
some  abstract  "public  Interest"  or  "majority 
will"  in  total  command  is  to  misunderstand 
the  realities  of  political  power  in  a  complex, 
industrial  democracy. 

SOMETIMES    POWER    FAILS 

To  be  sure,  proponents  of  the  thesis  that 
"money  is  power"  can  give  an  exhaustive  list 
of  incidents  and  governmental  decisions 
which  tend  to  bear  out  their  contention: 
Textile  quotas,  the  milk  support  increase, 
the  oil  depletion  allowance,  the  ITT  case,  the 
Lockheed  loan,  the  stillborn  consumer  pro- 
tection agency  bill,  weak  pesticide  control 
legislation  and  the  huge  merchant  marine 
subsidies  are  just  a  few. 

But  there  are  also  many  cases  which  do 
not  conform  to  their  thesis.  The  aerospace  in- 
dustry, for  example,  is  one  of  the  more  amply 
endowed  special  Interest  groups  In  the  coun- 
try, but  that  did  not  prevent  the  SST  proj- 
ect from  being  killed  by  Congress  after  more 
than  $800  million  had  been  spent  on  research 
and  development.  Similarly,  perhaps  the 
most  notorious  special  interest  group  In 
Washington,  the  highway  lobby,  was  dealt 
a  sound  defeat  when  the  highway  trust  fund 
was  opened  for  mass  transit. 

Although  the  total  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing has  steadily  risen,  this  is  probably  more 
due  to  inflation  and  the  increased  costs  of  the 
volunteer  army  than  the  political  power  of 
the  so-called  "military -Industrial  complex" 
Indeed,  despite  the  extensive  expenditures 
of  the  defense  industry  on  lobbying  and 
campaign  contributions,  the  Item  of  real 
concern  to  It — the  military  hardware 
budget — has  declined  In  real  dollars  from  $35 
billion  to  $23  billion  over  the  last  10  years, 
a  drop  of  more  than  34  per  cent. 

If  campaign  money  does  not  always  pre- 
clude unfavorable  action  for  contributing 
groups,  neither  does  It  always  produce  de- 
sired beneficial  policies.  No  one  discounts 
the  campaign  funding  role  of  the  petroleum 
Industry,  but  that  has  not  moved  natural  gas 
deregulation  legislation  off  dead  center  by 
so  much  as  an  inch.  The  great  national  banks 
like  Chase  Manhattan  or  Bank  of  America 
have  strongly  urged  adoption  of  the  Hunt 
Commission  proposal  to  substantially  reduce 
government  regulation  of  financial  institu- 
tions. Yet  the  proposal  has  scarcely  gotten  a 
congressional  hearing,  despite  the  enormous 
financial  clout  of  those  institutions  which 
would  benefit. 

PROCEDURES    MATTER 

Such  examples  suggest  that  the  power  of 
campaign  cash  is  derivative  rather  than  In- 
trinsic, and  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
decision-making  process  may  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  effectiveness  of  political  money. 

For  Instance,  suppose  that  the  rules  and 
customs  of  the  House  confer  great  prestige 
and  authority  on  subcommittees,  each  com- 
posed of  perhaps  six  or  eight  members,  and 
that  their  decisions  are  rarely  reversed  by 
either  the  parent  committee  or  the  full  House 
Further  suppose  that  committee  rules  are 
so  lU-defined  and  loose  that  the  chairmen 
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and  perhaps  one  or  two  favored  coUeagues 
have  almost  a  monopoly  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  their  sulxommittees,  and  that  there 
are  no  requireu.onls  for  committee  vote  dis- 
closure or  open  sessions. 

Under  these  conditions.  It  is  obvious  that 
producer  groups  havmg  a  vital  interest  in 
legislation  handled  by  a  particular  subcom- 
mittee have  a  built-in  potential  for  enormous 
influence — not  the  least  by  campaign  contri- 
butions to  a  small  number  of  members.  By 
concentrating  their  attentions,  favors,  and 
contributions  on  these  strategically  placed 
members,  especially  the  chairman,  they  can 
often  very  efficiently  and  effectively  achieve 
their  legislative  ends.  When  decision-making 
power  Is  burled  In  some  remote  bureau  or 
legislative  subcommittee.  It  Is  the  producer 
groups  (not  representatives  of  broader  Inter- 
ests) that  have  the  superior  capacity  to  be 
first  in  line  at  the  committee  room  door. 

The  polar  opposite  of  this  situation  can  be 
best  Illustrated  by  the  defeat  of  the  SST. 
Probably  no  more  Intense  campaign  has  been 
waged  on  any  single  domestic  Issue  in  recent 
years  than  the  combined  efforts  of  the  aero- 
s.iace  industry,  the  administration  and  the 
labor  unions  in  the  spring  of  1971  to  secure 
continued  funding  for  the  project.  Clearlv, 
If  there  were  ever  a  classic  scenario  in  which 
overwhelming  special  interest  might  was  as- 
sembled for  victory  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  interest,  this  was  It.  Yet,  as  we  re- 
flect back  on  its  demise,  there  appear  to  be  a 
number  of  characteristics  of  the  decision- 
making process  which  proved  Inhospitable  to 
interest-group  domination. 

Most  Importantly,  the  decision  was  taken, 
after  many  months  of  intensive  debate  in 
the  national  press  and  other  public  forums, 
in  a  close  and  dramatic  vote  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  not  in  a  closed  committee  room. 
The  oil  depletion  allowance,  by  contrast,  has 
not  been  subject  to  an  open  public  vote  on 
the  floor  of  the  full  House  of  Representatives 
for  decades.  These  two  examples  suggest  that 
the  scope  and  level  of  the  decision-making 
process  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  special  Interests  prevail. 

THE    "action    CHANNEL" 

This  same  spectrum  applies  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  If  decisions  are  buried  deep  in 
the  bureaucracy  with  little  central  control 
and  review  from  above,  the  obstacles  to  pro- 
ducer group  influence  are  substantially  re- 
duced. In  return  for  a  large  contribution,  for 
instance,  a  producer  group  may  be  successful 
in  securing  the  appointment  of  a  bureau 
head  who  is  favorably  disposed  toward  Its 
Interests.  As  decisions  are  moved  up  to  the 
presidential  level,  as  the  President's  current 
problems  resulting  from  the  milk  support 
decision  attest,  the  possibilities  for  public 
scrutiny  and  accountability  are  much  greater. 

The  purchasing  power  of  special  interest 
contributions,  then,  varies  considerably, 
depending  upon  what  Richard  Neustadt  has 
cnlled  the  "action  channel,"  or  the  location 
of  effective  decision-making  power.  Since  this 
"action  channel"  is  often  located  deep  and 
sometimes  obscurely  in  the  governmental 
structure,  public  campaign  flnance  would 
tend  substantially  to  reduce  the  ability  of 
specialized  producer  groups  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  obscurity.    . 

Yet,  again,  reduction  or  elimination  of 
Interest  group  contributions  from  the  cam- 
paign funding  system  will  not  entirely  niU- 
lify  the  advantages  of  producer  groups.  All 
the  other  factors  of  influence  will  continue 
to  remain  operative.  So  long  as  effective  de- 
cisionmaking power  is  lodged  deep  In  the 
governmental  structure,  the  ability  to  mo- 
bilize grass-roots  membership,  the  presence 
of  professional  lobbyists  and  the  provision 
of  specialized  information  and  expertise  will 
tend  to  magnify  the  Influence  of  producer 
groups,  even  should  they  be  deprived  of  their 
most  potent  source  of  leverage  through  en- 
actment of  a  bill  providing  funds  for 
candidates. 
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It  13  Clear  that  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for 
reform  ot  the  woefully  Inadequate  campaign 
funding  system  whose  worst  manifestations 
have  done  so  much  to  discredit  government 
and  politics  In  the  past  two  years.  The  sine 
qua  non  of  this  effort  must  surely  be  the 
elimination  of  both  the  corrupting  appear- 
ance and  fact  of  large  contributions,  and  the 
replacement  of  these  funds  with  some  meas- 
ure of  public  financing.  Yet  only  by  ap- 
proaching this  project  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  Its  limits  as  well  as  Its  possibili- 
ties, of  the  pitfalls  to  be  encountered  as  well 
as  the  gains  to  be  reaped,  can  we  Insure  that 
the  venture  will  be  fruitful. 
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LEGISLATIVE  STATUS  REPORT 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    C ALITOR/*  lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1974 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodi- 
cally. I  enter  into  the  Record  a  status  re- 
port on  legislation  I  have  sponsored.  Pol- 
lowing  is  such  a  report  covering  all  legis- 
lation I  sponsored  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress: 

LEGisukTrvE  Status  Report.  June  1974 

AGRICCLTURE 

HJl.  5683.  (Denholm) :  Funds  REA  Emer- 
gency Loan  Program  (Enacted  as  PL  93-32). 

H.R.  3077  (Dellums)  :  Limits  prociu-ement 
of  lettuce  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

H.R.  13080  (Mathlas)  :  Embargo  on  export 
of  fertilizers. 

H.R.  14661  (Dellums) :  Free  seeds  for  gar- 
deners (Agriculture  Committee  hearings 
started). 

ARTS    AND    HUMANrrlES 

H.R.  8770  (Nedzl)  :  Establish  Folklife  Cen- 
ter in  Library  of  Congress  (hearings  started 
by  House  Administration  Committee.) 

ASIAN -AMEaUC AN    AFFAIRS 

H.R.  3086  (Dellums) :  Japanese- American 
Friendship  Act. 

BUDGET 

HR.  8897  (Rangel):  Make  full  appropria- 
tions for  OEQ. 

CHIli)    WELFARE 

H.R.  3081  (Dellums)  :  Comprehensive  Child 
Care  Services. 

H  R.  2573  (Dellums)  :  Requires  child-care 
facilities  In  low  rent  housing  projects. 

HJl.  6379  (Schroeder)  :  Establish  National 
Center  on  Child  Development  and  Abvise  Pre- 
vention  within   HEW    (enacted   as   Pi..   93- 

24'i.) 

HJl.  8270  (Daniels):  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act  (Education  and  Labor  Committee  hear- 
ings started.) 

CIVn.    LIBERTIES 

H.R.  2572  (Dellums)  :  DeHncs  the  authority 
of  armed  forces  to  gather  intelligence. 

HR.  2577  (Dellums):  Government  must 
notify  Individuals  of  records  Icept  by  govern- 
ment agencies. 

H.R.  2578  (Dellums):  Limits  the  sale  of 
mailing  lists  by  federal  agencies. 

H.R.  2579  (Dellums):  Amends  the  Hatch 
Act. 

H.R.  2581  (Dellums)  :  Lowers  Juror  age 
from  21  to  18  In  federal  courts. 

H.R    2582   (Dellums)  :   Oun  control. 

H.R.  2584  (Dellums):  Newsmen  privilege 
(Slmlllar  bill,  H.R.  5928  to  be  reported  in 
lieu). 

H.R.  3100  (Dellums) :  Amnesty  (Initial 
hearings  by  Judiciary  Committee). 

H.R.  3520  (Waldle)  Protects  confidential 
sources  of  news  media — Similar  bill  H.R. 
5928  to  be  reported  in  lieu. 


H.R.  4209    (Dlggs) 
abroad  from  dlscrlmlnatioi 

HJl.     6592     (Drinan) 
punishment. 

H.R.   7796    (Dellums) 
(post  card  registration 
Ing  In  House) . 

H.R.  9480  (Kastenmeler) 
former  convicts. 

H  R.  10182  (Stark) 
Information. 

H.R.  11275  (Goldwater) 
formation  Practices  Act. 

H.R.  12349  (Litton) 
for  Inspection  of  tax  returns 

H.R.  13077  (Heinz) 
and  Prevention  Act. 

H.R.  13912  (Conyers) : 
reform. 

H.J.  Res.  217   (Dellums 
qulrement  for  membershl]  i 

H.J.  Res.  242  (Brown) 
Congress  the  right  to  sue 
of  funds. 

H.J.  Res.  291    (Delugo) 
Guam  and  Virgin  Islands 
dent  and  Vice-President, 

H.    Res.    556     (Dellum4) 
amendment  giving 
election  laws. 

COMMERdE 

H.R.  8288  (Stark) :  AU^w  coops  to  receive 
SB  A  assistance. 

H.R.  12532   (Sarasln) ; 
chemical  exports  until 

H.R.  15056  (Slsk) : 
nation  In  rates  against 
frlgerator  rail  cars. 


1  etter  Voting   Act 
pal  sed  Senate,  pend- 

:  Voting  rights  for 

Protection  of  financial 

Code  of  Fair  In- 

Ll^ilts  IRS  authority 

National  Rape  Control 

^irand  Jury  system 

:   Lowers  age  re- 
in Congress, 
Gives  Members  of 
for  impoundment 

Allow  citizens  of 
to  vote  for  Presl- 


Congrc  ss 


Embargo  on  petro- 
of  price  controls, 
of  discrlml- 
drlvately  owned  re- 


en  1 
Pre\  sntlon 


CONGRESSIONAL 

H.R.  3385  (Dellums) :  Al  1 
agency  meetings  open  to 


REFORM 

Congressional  and 
tubllc.      , 


CONSUMER    A  TATKS 


(Subs  tltute. 


H.R.  2412  (Rosenthal) 
Consumer    Affairs. 
House.) 

H.R.  2580  (Dellums) 
food  manufacturers  and 

H.R.  3093  (Dellums) 
tlon  rights. 

H.R.  3096  (Dellums)  : 

H.R.  4879  (Udall)  :  Ful 
sales  (Included  In  land 
House.) 

H.R.  8436  (OHara) 
meat  Inspection  standard  i 
Livestock  and  Grains 

H.R.   11460    (Brown   of 
Savings  &  Loans  pay 
counts. 


DISASTER  ASS  STANCE 


HR.    6316     (DanlelsoE 
Disaster  Insurance  Corp<jratlon 

HM.  7547  (DeUems)  : 
danger  assistance.  ( 
Committee:  Rules 

H.R.  7926   (Stark)  : 
slstance  for  Seventh  District 


( Repc  rted 
defeal  ed 


DISTRICT  OF  C  DLUMBIA 


H.R.  2574    (Dellums)  : 

H.R.    5598    (Fauntroy) 
the  District  of  Columbfi 
as  PL  93-157.) 

H.R.  9470  (Dellums)  : 
Board  of  Education  for 
lumbia.   (Hearings  start4d 
on  Education.) 

H.R.  9682  (Dlggs) : 
trlct  of  Columbia 
93-198.) 

HJl.  11108  (Dlggs )  : 
and  Dental  Manpower 
by  subcommittee.) 

H.R.   11238    (Gude) 
program  for  D.C 
93-241.) 

H.R.    12832    (Dlggs) : 
Commission  (Passed  Hofise) 

H.R.  14662   (Dellums) 
teachers  (Svibcommltte< 
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HJl.  14692  (Fauntroy) : 
ing  program  for  D.C. 

DRUGS 


TTr  >an  homestead- 


Authotlzes  printing  of 
laws  In  other  na- 


Constltutional 
]>ower  to  change 


H.R.  3103.  (Dellums) 
ing  of  unsolicited  sample 

H.R.  3382  (Dellums) 
sale  and  trafficking  of 

H.R.  7061  (Dellums) 
elgn  countries  who  produce 

H.R.  10732  (Owens) 
mln  labeling  regulations, 
mlttee  hearings  underway.) 

H.R.  12582  (Wolff) 
pamphlet  describing  drug 
tlons  for  travelers 

EDUCATION 

H.R.   3082    (Dellums)  :    Oiknts  to  Degan 
wldah-Quetzalcotal  Unlversl  ,y 

H.R.  3085  (Dellums)  :  Encourages  States  to 
increase  proportion  of  expeni  lltures  to  public 
education. 

H.R.    3378    (Dellums)  :    Ptovldes    instruc 
tlonal  services  for  homebouijd  children 

H.J.  Res.  810  (Dellums)  :  National  Educa- 
tion Policy.  (Adopted  as  pait  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  A^t  of  1974) 

H.J.  Res.  851  (BadUlo) : 
dent  to  proclaim  week  of 
Bilingual  Education  Week. 

EMPLOTMEN" ' 


Pro:ilblts  the  mall- 
dru  ;  products. 
Regulates  Interstate 
hypoddrmlc  needles. 
Proh  Iblts  aid  to  lor- 

(Irugs. 
Ameids  F.D.A.  vlta- 
((lommerce  Com- 


iuthorlze  Presl- 
Aay  13,   1974  as 


Sstabllshes  Office  of 
BUI   passed 


6  equlres  licensing  of 

jrocessors. 
(  onsumers  class  ac- 

^ns  war  toys. 

disclosure  on  land 
t|se  bUl.  Defeated  In 

Pit>hlblt  weaker  State 

(Subcommittee  on 

c(^pleted  hearings). 

Cal.) :   Banks  and 

Interest  on  escrow  ac- 


woi  kers. 
:    Aid 


)  :     Create    Federal 


eucalyptus  tree  fire 

by  Agriculture 

on  House  floor.) 

ReUef  Act  As- 


Diaaster 


Statehood  for  D.C. 

:    Rent   control   for 

(Signed  Into  law 


Autonomous  elected 

the  District  of  Co- 

by  stibcommlttee 

Heine  Rule  for  the  Dls- 
(Slgi  led  Into  law  as  P.L. 

1  Ixtend  D.C.  Medical 
4ct  of  1970  (reported 

Subsidized  adoption 
(Sigi^d  Into  law  as  P.L. 

D.C.    Law    Revision 

ise) 

:  Pay  raise  for  D.C. 

bearings  held) 


HR.  1490  (Eckhardt) 
men's   and   Harbor   Worker4' 
Act. 

H.R.  2585    (Dellums) : 
surance  for  agricultural 

H.R.  2586   (Dellums) : 
ment  Insurance  for 

H.R,  3083  (Dellums )'^:  Daj 

HJl.  3110   (Dellums) 
space  to  unemployed 

HJl.     3112     (Dellums)  : 
(Weaker  bill  In  conferenc« 
and  Senate) 

H.R.  3986  (Hawkins) : 
ployment  programs. 

HJl.  5401    (Corman) : 
surance  for  agricultural 

H.R.   5706    (Hawkins) 
grams. 

H.R.  6161  (McFall) 
board  and  guidelines. 

H.R.  7224  (Harrington) : 
of  Employment  Benefits. 

HR.  7225  (Harrington)  : 
unemployment  and 

H.R.  7964  (Mink) 
of  overseas  teachers 

H.R.  8372    (Heinz)  : 
tional  rehabUltatlon  funds 

H.R.    8420     (Harrington) 
Employment  Act. 

H.R.   9699    (Abzug) : 
ployment  Act. 

H.R.  10970   (Dellums) 
ment  discrimination  becau^ 
tary  discharge. 

H.R.  12257  (Roybal) 
Office  for  Migrant  and 

H.R.   13075    (HarrUigton) 
Service  Employment  Act. 

H.J.  Res  243  (Harrington) 
of  Representatives  Intern 

ENERGY 

H.R.    5234    (Kastenmeieij) 
companies  from  owning  all 

HJl.  8069  (Aspln) 
independent  retailers 
terstate  and  Foreign 

H.R.  8802   (Burton) 
ports  must  be  carried  on  V 
bill  H.R.  8193  passed  House . 

H.R.    9095    (Owens) 
products. 

H.R.    9364     (Fraser)  : 
Commerce  Act  to  prevent 
owning  pipelines. 

H.R.  10299  (Ashley) 
hide  fuel  economy. 


Seas  }nal 


Aniends  Longshore- 
Compensation 

udemployment  in- 
woj  kers. 

Erends  unemploy- 
agrlcul^ural  workers. 

laborer's  rights. 
As^gns  unused  lab 
sclent  sts. 

Pension    Rights, 
between  House 

Pvjbllc  Service  em- 
Unemployment  in- 

rs. 

for  OIC  pro- 

Estaljishes  price  wage 

Federal  Security 

improve  extended 

compeisatlon  program. 

Equalize  compensation 

Realiocatlon  of  voca- 

Publlc    Service 

Fleklble   Hours  Em- 

Ellmlnate  employ- 
of  type  of  mlll- 


Establlsh 


a  National 
Workers. 
Revised  Public 


Increases  House 
programs. 

Prevents    coal 

energy  sources. 

Continued  gas  sales  to 

(He4rings  held  by  In- 

Committee.) 

of  oil  Im- 

S.  ships.  (Similar 

) 

Recycling   of   waste 

1  mend    Interstate 
o|l  companies  from 

Improving  motor  ve- 


Comn  erce 
Per  sentage 
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HJl,  10642  (DlngeU) :  Assuring  adequate 
fuel  supplies. 

H.R.  11068  (McCormack) :  Solar  Heating 
and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act.  (In  confer- 
ence between  House  and  Senate.) 

HJl.  12430  (Vanlk) :  Eliminate  tax  prefer- 
ence on  oil  operations  outside  the  U.S. 
(Scheduled  for  floor  debate.) 

H.R.  12595  (Drinan) :  Deny  energy  com- 
panies tax  deduction*  for  institutional  ad- 
vertising, 

HJl.  12909  (Fraser) :  Exempt  certain 
cheaper  crude  oil  from  price  controls. 

H.R.  13462  (Moakley) :  Special  assistance 
to  workers  unemployed  or  underemployed 
because  of  energy  shortages. 

H.R,  13581  (Harrington) :  Prevent  inter- 
locking corporate  ties  among  oil  companies, 

H.R.  13642  (Hanrahan) :  Ad  expenses  may 
not  be  counted  as  costs  by  utilities  in  rate 
making. 

H.R.  13783  (Held) :  Investigate  accounting 
practices  of  oil  companies. 

H.  Res.  1024  (Rangel) :  Create  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Effects  of  Energy  Crisis  on  the 
Poor. 

ENVIRONMENT 

HJl.  2677  (Hechler) :  Strip  Mining  Act 
(Weaker  bill  scheduled  for  floor  debate.) 

H.II.  3076   (Dellums) :   Safe  Pesticide  Act. 

HJl.  3092  (DeUums) :  Smogless  Vehicles 
Development  Act. 

HJl.  3095  (Dellums) :  Emissions  Control 
Act. 

HJS,  3097  (Dellums) :  Amends  National 
Emission  Standards  Act  to  require  most 
stringent  standards, 

H,R.  3101  (Dellums)  :  Regulates  dumping 
in  oceans  and  other  waters. 

H.R.  3102  (Dellums) :  Provides  for  environ- 
mental action  suits,  (Hearings  held  by  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee.) 

HJl.  3104  (Dellums) :  Increases  penalties 
under  1899  Refuse  Act, 

H.R,  3105  (Dellums) :  Amends  Refuse  Act 
of  1899  relating  to  issuance  of  certain  per- 
mits. 

H,R.  3106  (Dell vims) :  Provides  for  assist- 
ance In  enforcing  clean  air  and  water  stand- 
ards. 

H.R.  3107  (Dellums) :  SjTithetlc  Detergent 
Study. 

H.R.  3388  (Dellvuns) :  EstabUshes  Desert 
Pupfish  National  Monument. 

HJl.  5325  (Dellums) :  Establishes  a  Na- 
tional Environmental  Trust  Fund. 

HJl.  8530  (Udall) :  Alaskan  Petroleum 
Transportation  Act.  (Weaker  Pi.  93-153 
signed  into  law.) 

H.R.  8889  (Koch) :  Spaying  and  neuter- 
ing clinics. 

H.R.  9583  (Patman) :  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act.  (In  conference  between  House 
and  Senate) 

H.R.  9866  (Bafalis)  :  Deauthorizatlon  of 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal. 

HJl,  13951  (Selberllng)  :  Increase  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  funds. 

H.J.  Res.  763  (Matsunaga) :  Set  aside  of 
EPA  water  pollution  regulations. 

FOOD    STAMPS 

H.R.  2571  (Dellums) :  AUows  food  stamps 
to  be  used  for  purchase  of  Imported  meats. 

H.R.  12990  (Holtzman) :  Prevent  cutbacks 
to  persons  affected  by  1973  Social  Security 
Act  amendments.  (Related  bill  scheduled  for 
floor  debate.) 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

H.R.  179  (Dellums) :  Halt  bombing  and 
withdraw  from  Vietnam. 

HJl.  3911  (Mills) :  Prohibits  most-favored 
nation  treatment  for  denial  of  right  to  emi- 
grate, (Included  in  trade  bill  now  pendlne 
in  Senate.) 

H.R.  4987  (Roybal) :  Increases  immigration. 

H.R.  5741  (Roybal) :  Increases  immigration 
from  western  hemisphere. 

H.R.  8005  (Fraser) :  Re-institution  of 
Rhodeslan  chrome  ore  boycott  sanctions. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(Reported  by  subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements.) 

H.R.  8177  (Harrington) :  Cut  off  war  funds 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

H.R.  8573  (Rangel) :  Herbicide  Export  C<m- 
trol  Act. 

H.R.  8574  (Rangel) :  Prohibit  exports  of 
herbicide  to  Portugal  and  S.  Africa. 

HJl.  8965  (Steiger) :  Citizenship  and  adop- 
tion for  S.  Vletnsimese  children. 

H.R.  9214  (Kastenmeler) :  Accotmtabillty 
and  liability  for  government  officials  involTed 
in  national  security  policy. 

HJl.  10588  (Matsunaga)  :  Creates  Depart- 
ment of  Peace. 

H.R.  12156  (Dellums) :  Cut  off  aid  to  Sai- 
gon until  Paris  Agreements  are  met. 

HJl.  12961  (Litton) :  Prevent  U.S.  fuel  used 
to  train  pilots  of  nations  embargoing  petro- 
leum to  this  country. 

HJl.  13927  (Brown  of  CalUornla) :  Extend 
temporary  visas  for  Chileans, 

HJl,  15026  (Studds) :  Extend  territorial 
boundaries  for  fishing  rights. 

H.  Res.  441  (Harrington) :  Test  Ban  Treaty 
Negotiations. 

H.  Res.  493  (Gude) :  ProlUbitlon  of 
weather  modification  in  war. 

H.  Res,  622  (Dlggs) :  Fair  employment  in 
South  Africa, 

H.  Res.  523  (Fraser) :  Diplomatic  relations 
between  U.S.  and  Sweden.  (Approved  by  sub- 
committee on  Europe) , 

H.  Res.  616  (O'Neill) :  Phantom  Jet  sales  to 
Israel. 

H.  Res,  1113  (DeUums) :  Condemning  ter- 
rorism in  Middle  East. 

H.J.  Res.  268  (Dlggs) :  Fair  employment  in 
South  African  enterprises. 

H.J.  Res.  516  (Bingham) :  To  end  the  war 
in  Indochina.  (Subcommittee  erf  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  conducting  hearings) . 

H.  Con.  Res.  417  (Drinan) :  Declaration  of 
world  peace  (Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee 
hearings  started). 

H.  Con.  Res.  432  (Long  of  Maryland) :  Pro- 
posed conference  on  arms  sales  to  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

H.  Con.  Res.  496  (Rangel) :  Calling  for  ne- 
gotiations on  the  Txirklsh  opium  ban. 

H.J.  Res,  268  (Dlggs) :  Fair  employment  in 
South  African  enterprises. 

H.J,  Res.  616  (Bingham) :  To  end  the  war 
in  Indocliina.  (Subconmiittee  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  conducting  hearings). 

GOVERNBIENT    OPERATIONS 

HJl.  2576  (Dellums):  Amends  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  to  include  state  employees. 

H.R.  3296  (Pickle) :  Impoundment  limits 
(slmUar  bUl,  HJl,  8480,  passed  by  House), 

H.R,  3379  (Dellums):  Expands  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Intergovernment  Rela- 
tions to  include  school  board  officials. 

H.R.  6398  (Conyers) :  Prevent  dlsmantline 
of  GEO, 

HJl,  5587  (Conyers) :  Prevent  dlsmantllne 
of  GEO.  ^ 

HJl.  6626  (Held) :  Eliminates  restrictions 
on  social  service  regulations. 

H.R.  5722  (Melcher) :  Consent  needed  for 
OMB  Director.  (Vetoed  by  President.  Revised 
version  signed  into  law  as  Pi.  93-250) . 

HR.  6223  (DeUums) :  Bureaucratic  Ac- 
countabiUty  Act,  (Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ings started). 

H.R.  6261  (Mink) :  Amends  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

H.R.  7266  (Mitchell)  :  Put  protective  police 
under  OSA. 

H,R,  7696  (Dellums):  Federal  Employee 
benefits  retirement  amendments.  (Reported 
by  subcommittee  on  Postal  Facilities  and 
MaU). 

H.R.  7697    (Dellums) 
tlon  Act  Amendments. 

H.R.  7698  (DeUums) : 
relations  amendment. 

H.R.  12004   (Moorhead) 


:  Postal  Reorganiza- 
Postal  Service  Labor 


Amendments  on 
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classification  of  government  documents.  (In 
conference  between  House  and  Senate) . 

HJl.  12157  (DeUums) :  Federal  Election 
Finance  Act,  (Hearings  underway  by  House 
Administration  Committee ) . 

HJl.  13181  (Charles  WUson  of  California) : 
Eliminate  restrictions  on  rights  of  postal 
workers. 

HJl.  13767  (Dellums)  :  ContlntUng  Con- 
gressional Oversight  Act. 

H.R.  13798  (Dellums):  Central  InteUl- 
gence  Agency  Disclosure  Act. 

H.R.  13799  (Dellums)  :  Congressional  Ac- 
cess to  Information  Act, 

H.  Res.  148  (Dellums) :  Abolishes  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Sectirtty. 

H.J.  Res.  432  (Reid) :  Social  Service  pro- 
gram regulations. 

H.J.  Res.  999  (Anderson  of  California)  : 
Prohibits  changes  In  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex unless  approved  by  Congress. 

HEALTH 

HJl.  6041  (Hastings) :  Health  Programs  Ex- 
tension (signed  into  law  as  PL  93-45) 

HJl.  6622  (Waldle) :  Extension  of  Migrant 
Health  Act. 

HJl.  8539  (Murphy) :  Continuation  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Hospitals, 

H.R.  9363  (Burke  of  Calif):  Expand  the 
definition  of  "Development  DisabUlty"  to  in- 
clude autism. 

H.R.  13084  (Meeds) :  Health  Education  Pro- 
gram grants. 

HR.  15098  (Koch) :  Authorizes  Immediate 
recall  of  adulturated  or  misbranded  foods  and 
drugs. 

ROLIDATS 

H.R.  2265  (Conyers):  Designates  Marthi 
Luther  King's  birthday  as  legal  hoUday. 

H.R.  12850  (Symington) :  Designate  a  Su- 
san B.  Anthony  Public  HoUday. 

H.  Con,  Res.  465  (Bingham) :  Put  a  bust  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  in  Capitol  BuUdlng. 

HOUSING 

H.R.  3080  (DeUums) :  Authorizes  loans  to 
pay  mortgages  of  persons  temporarUy  un- 
employed. 

H.R.  10902  (Stephens)  :  Rural  Housing  Act 
(Partly  included  in  housing  bUl  scheduled  for 
House  debate.) 

H.R.  13985  (Mitchell  of  Md.) :  Housing  Act 
amendments.  (Rejected  by  Banking  Commit- 
tee during  consldertttlon  of  Housing  bUl ) 

HR.  14900  (Metcalfe) :  Loan  program  "for 
low  and  middle  Income  homeowners  mainte- 
nance and  improvements. 

HJl.  15024  (Roush) :  Increased  depreda- 
tion aUowed  for  expenditures  on  low  income 
rental  housing. 

IMPEACfiMENT 

HJl.  13094  (RaUsback) :  Gives  Congress  the 
right  to  relevant  information. 

H.R.  14817  (Reid) :  Prevents  plea  bargain- 
ing by  President. 

H.  Res.  465  (Stark) :  Study  by  House  Com- 
mittee of  Watergate. 

H.  Res.  650  (Abzug)  :  Impeachment. 

H.  Res.  1107  (Owens):  Authorizes  full 
broadcasting  of  impeachment  proceedings 

HJ.  Res.  784  (Culver):  Appoint  special 
prosecutor  for  floor  vote.  (Similar  HJl  11401 
reported  In  lieu). 

LEGAL   SERVICES 

H.R.  3099  (Dellums) :  Provides  compensa- 
tion for  victims  of  violent  crimes. 

H.R.  4263  (Meeds):  EstablUhes  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation  (weaker  bUl 
enacted  as  PL  93-95) . 

H.R.  8349  (Roybal):  Provide  bl -Ungual 
court  proceedings. 

MILITAST    AFFAOtS 

H.R.  3111  (Dellums):  Increases  service- 
men's group  life  instirance  coverage. 

H.R.  3224  (Benitez) :  Terminates  weapons 
range  activities  near  Culebra.  (Defense  De- 
partment registered  official  objection) . 
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H.R.  3386  (Dellums) :  Provides  veterans 
with  up  to  nine  months  ol  educational  as- 
sistance and  refresher  courses.  (Similar  bill 
passed  as  PL  93-293) . 

H.R.  4751  (Danlelson):  Social  Security 
benefit  Increases  disregard  for  puriMJses  of 
determining  eligibUity  for  veterans  benefits. 
(Veterans  committee  hearings  held). 

H.R.  7695  (Dellums) :  Establishes  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity. 

H.B.  7794  (Dellums)  :  Bans  bounties  paid 
civilian  police  forces. 

H.R.  8490  (Koch) :  Changes  in  military  dis- 
charge information  released  to  public. 

H.R.  8491  (Koch) :  Independent  Review 
Boards  for  discharges. 

H.R.  8492  (Koch) :  Increased  veterans  edu- 
cational benefits. 

H.R.  8494  (Koch)  :  Additional  educational 
benefits  for  Vietnam  vets. 

H.R.  8496  (Koch) :  Establishes  Vietnam  era 
veterans  task  force. 

H.B.  8687  (Leggett)  :  Special  pay  incentives 
for  physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians  and 
optometrists.  (Armed  Services  Committee 
bearings.) 

H.R.  8719  (Dellums)  :  Overseas  troop  reduc- 
tion limitation.  (Defeated  as  amendment  to 
procurement  bill.) 

H.R.  8960  (Roblson)  :  Establish  within 
Peace  Corps  Vietnam  Assistance  Volunteers 
program. 

H.R,  10011  (Owens):  Controls  transporta- 
tion of  nerve  gas  (Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings.) 

H.R.  10882  (Abzug)  :  Psychiatric  help  for 
Vietnam  veterans. 

H.R.  11267  (Du  Pont)  :  No  sex  discrimina- 
tion In  Military  Academy  appointments. 
(Armed  Services  Committee  hearings.) 

H.R.  12144  (Stokes) :  Limitations  on  in- 
formation on  dischairge  certificates. 

H.R.  12949  (Carey) :  Increase  veterans  edu- 
cation benefits. 

HJl.  13104  (Dellums):  Eliminate  employ- 
ment discrimination  because  of  discharge 
status. 

H.R.  13506  (Koch)  :  Give  veterans  benefits 
to  conscientious  objectors  who  have  per- 
formed alternative  service. 

H.  Res.  220  (Kyros)  :  Troop  reduction  In 
western  Europe.  (Hearings  being  conducted 
by  Subcommittee  on  Europe.) 

H.  Res.  628  (Owens)  :  Detoxification  of 
nerve  gas  by  DOD. 

H.  Res.  712  (Owens)  :  Review  of  national 
policy  regarding  chemical  warfare. 

H.  Con.  Res.  253  (Dellums)  :  Overseas  troop 
reduction  limitation. 

H.J.  Res.  267  (Dellums)  :  Clarifies  presi- 
dential powers  relating  to  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  declared  or  undeclared  wars. 
(Weaker  H.J.  Res.  542  vetoed  by  President 
and  overridden  by  House;  now  law  as  PL 
93-148.) 

MOTOE    VEHICLES 

HJl.  3091  (Delltims) :  Bans  the  use  of  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  In  motor  vehicles 
after  Jan.  1,  1975. 

HJl,  3094  (Dellums)  :  Speed  Controls  In 
cars. 

H.R.  3108  (Dellums) :  Color  coded  traffic 
signs  and  signals. 

NATIVE    AMERICANS 

HJl.  3090  (Dellums)  :  Enforces  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  115  (Meeds)  :  American  and 
Alaskan  Native  Act. 

PENAL    REFORM 

H.R.  2583  (Dellums)  :  Omnibus  Penal  Re- 
form Act. 

H.R.  5202  (BadlUo) :  Provides  rules  for 
treatment  of  prisoners  In  federal  prisons. 

H.R.  6852  (Dellums)  :  Prohibits  psycho- 
surgery In  federal  facilities. 

POPtTLATlON    POLICY 

H.R.  3381  (Dellums) :  Expands  family  plan- 
ning services  and  population  research. 
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Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Athletic  Safety  Act.        Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Sp  gaker,  proposed 

Roberto  element*  Me-    surface  coal  mining  lejislation  in  the 

form  of  H.R.  11500  needlessly  goes  out 


June  17,  197U 


of  its  way  to  hurt  people.  Even  the  poor 
Indians  are  not  immune  from  its  meat 
ax  approach  to  the  problem  of  instituting 
proper  reclamation  of  mined  land. 

The  bill  would  make  it  impossible  for 
Indians  to  mine  their  coal  lands  where 
surface  rights  are,  for  any  reason  in  the 
hands  of  someone  else,  until  and  unless 
that  someone  else  gets  paid  off  and 
grants  permission  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  this  misbegotten  piece  of 
legislative  foolishness  is  at  least  dis- 
criminatory in  a  universal  way.  It  also 
imposes  the  same  unconscionable  burden 
on  coal  landowners  who  are  not  Indians. 

The  usual  rules  of  law  see  to  it  that  the 
holder  of  surface  rights  to  land  beneath 
which  mining  is  to  occur  shall  be  ade- 
quately compensated  for  whatever  loss 
they  incur  by  reason  of  the  mining.  By 
comparison,  H.R.  11500  would  give  such 
holders  the  right  to  stop  all  mining 
pending  payment  of  a  ransom  which  In- 
dians and  non-Indians  alike  have  to  fork 
over. 

Congress  does  not  have  to  buy  all  that, 
or  all  the  other  environmental  extremism 
hidden  like  fishhooks  in  H.R.  11500.  It 
has  an  alternative,  H.R.  12898,  which 
will  accomplish  the  reclaiming  of  mined 
land,  whDe,  at  the  same  time:  First  al- 
lowing needed  coal  to  be  mined,  and,  sec- 
ond, disallowing  surface  interest  owners 
the  privilege  of  blackmail. 


A  CASE  AGAINST  RAPE 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  WEEI-CBS 
Radio  in  Boston  has  recently  completed 
an  editorial  series  on  the  crime  of  rape. 
Awareness  of  any  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  solving  it.  And 
I  believe  we  are  making  enormous  strides 
in  promoting  public  awareness  of  the 
rape  problem — with  this  particular 
series  of  editorials  as  one  example.  With 
the  hope  of  spurring  my  colleagues  along 
and  at  the  same  time  urging  immediate 
action  on  H.R.  11520,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  the  four  editorials 
by  Francis  Giles,  editorial  and  public  af- 
fau-s  director  at  WEEI,  on  "Another  Case 
of  Rape." 

The  editorials  follow : 

A  Case  Against  Rape 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  Boston 
women  reported  that  they  were  sexually 
assaulted  last  year  and  only  twenty-one  men 
were  convicted  for  those  rapes.  The  rate  of 
rape  Is  rising  throughout  the  United  States 
and  it  will  continue  to  rise  until  this  crime 
is  dealt  with  intelligently. 

FBI  statistics  show  that  the  actual  num- 
ber of  rapes  is  somewhere  between  five  and 
ten  times  the  number  reported  each  year. 

Legal  reform  has  been  haltingly  slow  in  the 
area  of  rape  which  accounts  for  the  low  con- 
viction rate. 

Because  of  the  stigma  attached,  women 
have  been  hesitant  to  report  these  attacks. 
Police  departments  have  dealt  with  rapes  as 
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low  priority  crimes  and  therefore  arrests 
have  been  few. 

The  public  hasn't  been  weU  informed 
about  sexual  assault  and  is  just  realizing  tb* 
enormity  of  the  problem.  Also,  because  of  fear 
and  the  social  intolerance  of  police,  prosecu- 
tors and  the  community  in  general,  women 
have  not  known  how  to  protect  themselves 
or  how  to  prevent  what  has  happened  to  them 
from  happening  to  others. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  week  WEEI 
wiU  be  discussing  the  subject  of  rape  and 
what  progressive  legislation  is  pending. 
Tomorrow  WEEI  will  look  at  Massachusetts 
House  Bill  5802. 

Another  Case  or  Rape — Part  II 

Yesterday  WEEI  began  a  series  of  editorials 
to  discuss  the  crime  of  rape  and  the  needed 
changes  In  our  legal  codes. 

Today  we  wUl  look  at  Massachusetts  House 
BUI  5802  proposed  by  State  Representative 
Jon  Rotenberg  of  Brookllue.  Rotenberg's  bill 
prohibits  both  rape  and  homosexual  rape  and 
proposes  imprisonment  up  to  life  for  viola- 
tors. The  measure  has  been  approved  by  the 
state's  judiciary  committee  and  is  now  await- 
ing full  legislative  approval. 

WEEI  supports  passage  of  House  Bill  5802. 
It  Is  a  first  step  to  overhauling  the  Common- 
wealth's archaic  rape  laws.  In  accordance 
with  the  advice  women  are  currently  being 
given  by  law  enforcement  officers  not  to  re- 
sist attackers,  the  measure  will  also  provide 
groun<|s  for  prosecution  of  those  who  sexu- 
ally assault  others  with  the  threat  of  physi- 
cal harm. 

Rape  is  probably  the  most  heinous  per- 
sonal assault  that  one  individual  may  com- 
mit against  another  and  It  Is  past  time  to 
protect  women  and  men  from  these  attacks. 
This  bill  essentially  defines  sexual  assault 
and  will  make  it  unlawful  to  commit  sodcHny 
or  rape,  with  anyone — man  or  woman — 
against  his  will. 

We  ask  you  to  support  House  Bill  5802  and 
to  tell  your  representatives  that  you  do. 
WEEI  hopes  that  the  public  will  no  longer 
look  at  the  rape  victim  as  the  guilty  party 
and  that  juries  will  consider  the  seriousness 
of  this  crime. 

Tomorrow  WEEI  wUl  look  at  federal  legis- 
lation proposed  to  form  a  national  center  for 
prevention  and  control  of  rape. 


Another  Case  of  Rape — Part  III 

For  the  past  two  days  WEEI  has  been  talk- 
ing about  rajie  in  hopes  of  stimulating  fur- 
ther public  reaction  to  this  barbaric  crime. 

Yesterday  we  urged  passage  of  Massachu- 
setts House  Bill  5802  which  would  replace 
the  Commonwealth's  archaic  rape  statute 
and  offer  prison  sentences  up  to  life  for 
offenders. 

Today  WEEI  will  discuss  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape 
proposed  by  Kansas  Congressman  Larry 
Winn,  Jr.  and  66  other  House  members. 

The  bill,  H.R.  11520  will  establish  an  or- 
ganization with  facilities  for  studying  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  Federal  and  local 
laws  dealing  with  rape  as  well  as  the  treat- 
ment rape  victims  receive. 

After  studying  the  incidence  of  sexual  as- 
sault and  the  effectiveness  of  programs  de- 
signed to  prevent  its  occurrence,  the  Na- 
tional Center  would  make  grants  to  commu- 
nity mental  health  agencies,  private  non- 
profit organizations  and  public  projects  to 
research  rape  prevention.  The  Center  would 
also  provide  funding  to  establish  programs 
for  counseling  rape  victims. 

The  measure  is  ctirrently  being  heard  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  We  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11520. 
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Another  Case  of  Rape — Part  IV 

For  the  past  few  days,  WEEI's  editorials 
have  dealt  with  the  subject  of  rape. 

We  have  discussed  statistics — that  376  Bos- 
ton women  reported  last  year  that  they  were 
sexually  assaulted  and  how  that  figure  re- 
flects only  a  small  percentage  of  the  actual 
number  of  women  who  were  attacked.  We 
have  also  talked  about  the  low  conviction 
rate,  that  only  21  men  were  sentenced  for 
those  assaults. 

Why  Is  It  that  only  a  small  number  of 
women  report  these  attacks  and  an  even 
smaller  number  of  men  are  convicted?  These 
answers  lie  somewhere  within  the  multiple 
standards  that  our  society  employs  to  morally 
Judge  men  and  women  and  find  that  the  two 
sexes  should  be  treated  differently. 

The  conservative  moral  attitudes  displayed 
by  some  Juries  have  forced  prosecuting  at- 
torneys to  make  such  dlSerentiations  as 
"hard"  and  "soft "  rape.  The  difference  indi- 
cates whether  the  woman  was  brutally  as- 
saulted or  that  she  might  have  unwittingly 
put  herself  into  some  "compromising"  situa- 
tion and  then  she  was  attacked. 

Women  are  often  treated  not  as  the  vic- 
tim, but  as  the  culprit  and  for  that  reason 
many  women  have  found  the  involved  proc- 
ess of  making  police  reports  can  be  humiliat- 
ing. 

Rape  Isn't  treated  like  any  other  personal 
assault  crime. 

Unless  other  circumstances  such  as  homo- 
cide  or  kidnapping  prevail,  there  Isn't  the 
immediate  response  on  the  part  of  law  en- 
forcement officers,  prosecutors,  or  juries. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  of  our  Judicial  and 
moral  system  that  so  many  women  are  com- 
ptelled  to  live  within  a  rape  schedule;  afraid 
to  walk  unaccompanied  on  even  the  most 
brightly  lighted  streets,  not  able  to  attend 
plays  or  concerts  alone  and  unable  to  run, 
even  to  the  grocery  store  or  walk  their  dogs 
after  dark  for  fear  that  someone  will  attack 
them. 


THE  34TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SOVIET 
ANNEXATION    OF   LITHUANIA 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday. 
Jime  15,  1974,  marked  the  34th  anniver- 
sary of  the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithu- 
ania by  the  Soviet  Government  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Along  vnth  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia, Lithuania  was  cai-ved  into  the  So- 
viet sphere  as  a  result  of  big  power 
machinations  stemming  from  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  pact  of  1939.  This  wholesale  land 
grab  by  the  Soviets  was  stoutly  and  cou- 
rageously resisted  by  Lithuanian  freedom 
fighters  who,  defending  their  homeland, 
dared  to  take  on  the  Soviet  occupation 
army.  Fifty  thousand  Lithuanian  lives 
were  lost  in  the  ensuing  struggle.  This 
valiant  guerrilla  resistance  has  provided 
the  basis  for  the  ongoing  tradition  of 
anti-Soviet  sentiment  that  is  clearly 
manifest  in  Lithuanian  society  today. 

An  incident  which  demonstrates  this 
anti-Soviet  sentiment  occurred  recent- 
ly when  a  Lithuanian  seaman  aboard  a 
Soviet  vessel  sought  asylum  on  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  ship.  Unfortunately,  the  So- 
viet authorities  were  permitted  to  board 
the  U.S.  ship  and  to  seize  the  Lithua- 
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nian  seaman  who  was  subsequently  im- 
prisoned. I  have  recently  introduced  a 
resolution  which  expresses  concern  over 
the  fate  of  this  unf ortimate  seaman.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Rxs.  504 
Whereas  Slmas  Kudirka.  a  Lithuanian  sea- 
man, attempted  to  seek  asylum  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  while  his  ship  was  moored  beside 
a  United  States  Coast  Guard  vessel  In  Unit- 
ed States  territorial  waters;  and 

Whereas  Simas  Kudirka  was  forcibly  seized 
from  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  ve^ 
and  returned  by  Soviet  authorities  to  a  So- 
viet vessel,  and  subsequently  Imprisoned  In 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  American  citizens  are  increasing- 
ly concerned  about  this  nagrant  violation  ol 
human  rights;  and 

Whereas  his  continued  imprisonment  and 
the  inability  to  learn  of  his  welfare  raise 
among  American  citizens  an  impediment  to 
the  improvement  of  relations  between  the 
Soviet  union  and  the  United  States:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to  bring 
to  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Soviet 
Government  the  deep  and  growing  concern 
among  citizens  of  the  United  States  over  the 
plight  of  Simas  Kudirka  and  to  urge  his  re- 
lease from  imprisonment  and  his  return  to 
bis  family. 

Sec  a  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  forward  a 
copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
United  States  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  for  transmission  to  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  or  the  Division  of  Human 
Bights  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  also  not  long  ago  that  a  Lithu- 
anian youth  burned  himself  as  a  martyr 
in  protest  against  the  denial  of  national 
self-determination,  the  denial  of  re- 
ligious and  political  freedom,  and  the 
denial  of  human  rights  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  dramatic  action,  more  than 
a  quarter  century  after  the  Soviet  take- 
over, clearly  demonstrates  the  depth  of 
the  resentment  that  patriotic  Uthu- 
anians  everywhere  feel  toward  the  con- 
tinuing subjugation  of  their  country. 

During  the  Stalin  era,  this  resentment 
was  so  strong  that  the  Soviets  despaired 
of  ever  cajoling  the  Lithuanian  people 
into   accepting   Soviet   domination    and 
thus  were  forced  to  begin  a  campaign  of 
mass  deportation.  More  than  one-sixth  of 
the  Uthuanian  people  were  sent  into  exUe 
in  Russia  and  Siberia.  Their  only  crime 
was  that  they  steadfastly  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  Soviet  line.  It  was  believed  by 
the  Soviets  that  a  mass  deportation  re- 
sulting   in    a    significant    depopulation 
would  eventually  bring  about  a  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Uthuanian  people  through  a 
forced  homogenization  of  their  cultural 
identity.  The  Soviets  vastly  underesti- 
mated the  tenacity  of  the  Lithuanians  in 
retaining  their  cultural  heritage,  how- 
ever. Even  after  more  than  30  years  of 
attempting  to  erode  the  1,000 -year-old 
culture  of  these  brave  people,  the  Soviets 
have  made  little,  if  any,  headway. 
The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
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nized  the  forcible  annex&tion  of  Lithu- 
ania and  other  Baltic  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  it  was  wrong  84  years  ago  to 
accept  this  outright  neocalonization  then 
it  should  not  be  accepted  today.  We  must 
steadfastly  maintain  this  policy  of  non- 
recognition  not  only  as  a 
pie  of  Lithuania  that  we  s 
but  also  to  serve  notic<  on  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  United  Stjites,  while  seek- 
ing to  decrease  tensions  : 
by  no  means  intends  to 
abandoning  its  advocacy 
of  political  self-determir  ation. 

In  1967  Secretan'  of  S  tate  Dean  Rusk 
eloquently  reaffirmed,«J.i  5.  policy  toward 
Lithuania  when  he  statei  I : 

U.S.   support  for  the  Ll 


June 


:  n  certain  areas, 
imply  that  it  is 
of  the  principle 


^, ._.    huanlan  people's 

Just  aspirations  for  freedo  m  and  independ- 
ence is  reflected  clearly  in  i  lur  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize the  forcible  lncorp<  ration  of  (LithU' 
anlal  Into  the  Soviet  Unioi  i  and  in  the  warm 
sympathy  manifested  by  th  i  American  people 
in  the  LJtbuanlan  cause. 

In  continuing  to  look  r«  solutely  toward  a 
free  and  Independent  exli  tence,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  both  here  an  1  abroad  have  es- 
tablished a  firm  foundatlc  n  for  the  hope  of 
free  men  everywhere  that  ;he  goal  of  Lithu- 
anian national  self-deten^inatlon  will  ultl 
mately  be  realized. 


th; 
:or 
Speali  er 


We  must  never  forget 
pie.  All  Americans  shoufl 
to  consider  that,  in 
man,  a  loss  of  freedom 
a  loss  for  all.  Mr 
niversary  of  the  subjugajtion 
by  the  Soviet  Union  pr  >vides 
tunity  for  us  to  consid^ 
lesson.    The    heroic 
Lithuanian  people  conlinues 
an  example  to  oppresse( 
out  the  world 
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these  brave  peo- 

take  a  moment 

commimity  of 

some  is  really 

this  34th  an- 

of  Lithuania 

an  oppor- 

this  important 

of    the 

to  provide 

people  through- 


re  sistance 


beef  prices  and  thereby  helped  restore 
demand  for  beef. 

But  I  am  opposed  to  effon  s  to  limit  im- 
ports of  meat  products.  Ev  ;n  when  beef 
and  other  meat  prices  w«re  at  record 
highs,  the  tariff  on  low-co!  ;t  tinned  and 
canned  meats  was  not  suspended.  Even 
when  beef  prices  soared  through  the 
ceiling,  the  administratior  opposed  ef- 
forts to  repeal  the  meat  import  quota 
law. 

But  now  that  beef  prices  have  slumped 
and  the  consumer  has  an  opportunity 
for  some  relief,  the  cattleiien  want  the 
low-priced,  hamburger-typi ;  foreign  meat 
restricted  from  entering  the  country! 
For  the  cattlemen,  it  is  the  best  of  both 
worlds — for  the  consumer!  it  is  a  one- 
way street:   he  always  must  pay. 

Now  a  proposal  has  even  been  ad- 
vanced to  provide  $3  billion  in  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans  to  eattle  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  feeders,  sot  only  will 
American  consumers  be  stiick  with  high 
beef  prices,  but  as  taxpayers,  they  will 
have  to  foot  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  interest  subsidies  for  thfc  cattlemen.  If 
such  legislation  were  enacted,  it  might 
even  provide  loans  for  catilemen  to  sup- 
port themselves  while  th^y  boycott  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  beef  pro- 
ducer has  spoken  for  and  worked  for  the 
"free  marketplace" — and  Secretary  Butz 
has  led  the  way.  But  ndw  that  prices 
are  slumping,  the  beef  producers  are 
crying  ■unfair"  and  havefcome  running 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  relief. 
Last  year  the  cattlemen  deliberately 
adopted  a  policy  which  purt  the  con- 
sumer and  helped  sabo^ge  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  proguam.  Now  they 
have  reaped  the  rewards  for  their  nar- 
row, selfish  policy.  They  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stew  in  the  "fr©>  marketplace" 
where  there  is  the  freedpm  to  lose — as 
well  as  to  win. 


A.  VANIK 


HON.  CHARLES 

OF    OHI  » 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  'RESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1974 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speiker,  today,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  meal  industry  will  be 
meeting  at  the  White  House  with  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  B  utz  and  Presiden- 
tial Economic  Counsel  )r  Kenneth  Rush 
on  ways  and  means  o  shore  up  beef 
prices.  It  appears  that  a  number  of  cat- 
tlemen and  feedlot  opjrators  are  losing 
money.  It  is  their  own  fault.  In  the  past 
they  held  cattle  off  the  market  and  raised 
beef  prices  so  high  t  lat  the  consumer 
was  "turned  off."  quit  buying  beef,  and 
turned  to  other  products.  Now  the  cattle- 
men are  stuck  with  o^ei-weight  and  old 
animals  and  decreased  beef  demand. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  their 
problems  were  brough  t  on  by  their  own 
greed,  I  would  be  haj  py  to  support  ef- 
forts of  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
cattle  areas  to  investii  ate  why  there  has 
not  been  a  proportior  ate  decline  in  the 
price  of  beef  in  the  supermarket — why 
the  middleman  has  n  >t  passed  on  lower 
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HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 


OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday,  June  l\^,  1974 


REPR  ESENTATIVES 


an 


He  wever. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr. 
ber  of  constituents  havii 
regarding    my    legislative 
and  voting  record  for 
To  make  this  information 
available  as  possible,  I 
for  the  daily  Record 
series  of  numbers  and 
inform  our  constituents 
and  I  am  therefore 
voting  participation  information 

In  the  92d  Congress  m  r 
ing  participation  was  { 1 
congressional  average,  with 
votes,  was  83  percent. 
1974.  with  739  recorded 
percentage  for  the  93d 
percent. 

The  voting  record  f ol]  ofws 


S|)eaker,  a  num- 

contacted  me 

performance 

93d  Congress. 

as  completely 

submitting  it 

a  simple 

dates  does  not 

of  very  much 

enclbsing  additional 


record  for  vot- 

percent.  The 

541  recorded 

As  of  June  11, 

?otes,  my  voting 

Congress  is  90 


June  17,  197  Jf 
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MEMBER'S  INDIVIDUAL  VOTING  RECORD— HON.  BILL  FRENZEL— 93D  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 
Key:  NVF-Not  volinx  (paired  for);  NVA-Not  v,ting  (paired  against);  PNVF-Present  not  voting  (paired  for);  PNVA-PresenI  not  voting  (pairad  againrt) 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Total  vote 


Mem- 
ber's 

re-  Pres- 

sponse     Yea     Nay       ent 


1  01/03/73    HI  Quorum-  Call  of  the  States 

2  01/03/73    H2  H.  Res.  0-Election  of  Speaker 

3  01/03/73    H16        H.    Res.    6- Ordering    the    previous 

question. 

4  01/15/73    H237       Quorum-  Call  of  the  House. .  . 

5  01/23/73    H389     do.     .. 

6  01/29/73    H513     do  

7  01,31/73    H591     do        

8  01/31/73    H598       H.   Res.   176  -Ordering  the  previous 

question. 

9  01/31/73    H599       H.  Res.  176-On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 

tion. 

10  01/31/73    H603      H.  Res.  132— On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 

tion. 

11  02/05/73    H684       H.J.  Res.  123- Suspend  rules  and  pass 

12  02/06/73    H730      Quorum-Call  of  the  House 

13  02  07/73    H805     do  

14  02/07/73    H808      H.  Res.  188-O'rdering  "the  previous" 

question. 

'  15  02/07/73  H831  H.R.  2107-  On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

'  16  02/07/73  H835  H.R.  2107  -On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

17  02/07/73    H838       H.R.  2107- On  passage 

18  02/20/73    H964       Quorum- Call  of  the  House 

19  02  20/73    H968       H.R.  3694    Suspend  rules  and  pass"""' 

20  02,21/73    H1020     H.J.  Res.  345    On  passage  ""' 


Present _  ..      426 

Ford         236      188           2 
Nay....    208     206  

Present    251 

Present 331 

Present.   271 

Present 361 

Nay....    205      167  

Nay  ...    238      135 

Vea...    282      91 

Yea....    283       40  

Present 336 

Present 375 

Nay....    237     150 

Aye...    176      217    .      . 

Aye...    132      260 

Nay...    251      142  .     . 

Present 343 

Yea...    286       72          1 
Yea....    311       73  


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  GHROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  20) 


Yeas/     Quorum 
nays  calls    Recorded 


Number  of  calls  or  votes 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against) , 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 
or  against). 

Voting  percentage  (pfresence) 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


10 

8 

2 

10 

8 

2 

0 
00 

0 
100 

0 
100 

Grand 
totals 


20 

20 

0 
100 


Mem-  7otal  vote 

ber's    — 

re-  pres- 

sponse     Yea     Nay       ent 


121 

02/22/73 

H1073 

22 

02/22/73 

K1074 

23 

02/27/73 

H1149 

24 

02/27/73 

H1155 

2b 

02/28/73 

H1205 

26 

02/28/73 

H1210 

27 

02/28/73 

H1216 

28 

02. '28/73 

H1225 

29 

03,'0l/73 

H1275 

30 

03/01/73 

H1284 

31 

03/05/73 

H1341 

32 

03/05/73 

H1346 

33 

03/05/73 

H1350 

34 

03/06/73 

H1387 

3b 

03/07/73 

H1427 

36 

03,'07/73 

H1434 

Not 


H.R.  1975— On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment voting 

H.R.  1975— On  passage NVF 

pu_orum— Call  of  the  House Present' 


196     160 
269       95 


317       75 


-Ordering   the    previous    Nay...     204      191 


153      234 


297       54 


'37  03/07/73  H1447 
38  03/07/73  H1448 


39 

40 


03/08/73 
03.08/73 


N1516 
H1532 


H.R.  3577~On  passage Yea  358       23 

Suorum— Call  of  the  House Present 
.  Res.  256— On  agreeing  to  the  reso-    Nay 

lution. 
H.   Res.   18 

question. 
H.  Res.  257    On  agreeing  to  the  reso-    Nay 

lution. 

Quorum-Call  of  the  House Present 

H.R.  3298-On  passage.  NaV 

Quorum— Call  of  the  House Present 

H.R.  4278-Suspend  rules  and  pass...    Yea 
H.J.  Res.  393-Suspend  rules  and  pass..  Yea 

Quorum-Call  of  the  House Present 

do Present 

H.   Res.  272-  Ordering  the  previous    Nay 

question. 
H.    Res.    259-On    agreeing   to    the    No 

amendment. 
H.  Res.  259— On  agreeing  to  the  reso-    Yea 

lution. 

Quorum— Call  of  the  House Absent 

Quorum— Call  in  committee Present 


369 


387 
2 


343 


352 
332 


7 
29 


335 


197  196 
201  198 
371       27 


371 

379 

1 


311 
309 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  40) 


Yeas/ 
nays 


Quorum 

calls    Recorded 


Number  of  calls  or  votes 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present-paired"for  "or" 

against) 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 

or  against) 

Voting  percentage  (presence).r.II"riI""Iirr" 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


20 

16 

4 

19 

15 

3 

1 
95 

1 
93.7  . 

1 
75 

Grand 
totals 


40 

37 

3 
92.5 


Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Mem-  Total  vote 

ber's _ 

fe-  pres- 

sponse     Yea     Nay        ent 


'41    03,08/73    H1536 


42 

03  08 '73 

H1556 

43 

03 '13  73 

HI  642 

144 

03/13/73 

H1678 

45 

03'13,/73 

H1689 

4b 

03/14/73 

HI  720 

4/ 

03/1473 

H1721 

48 

03/14/73 

H1730 

49 

03/15/73 

H1773 

bO 

03/15/73 

H1804 

51 

03,/20,73 

H1954 

52 

03/20/73 

H1959 

53 

03/21/73 

H2000 

54 

03/21/73 

H2006 

Sb 

03/22/73 

H2064 

56 

03/22/73 

H2077 

57 

03-22/73 

H2090 

58 

03/27/73 

H2156 

59 

03/28/73 

H2194 

60 

03/29 /Z3 

H2258 

H.R.  17    On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
H.R.  17    On  passage.  . 

Suoaim    Call  of  the  House 
.R.  71— On  agreeing  to  the  amend^ 
ment. 
H.R.  71— On  passage 
Quorum  -  Call  of  the  House 
-do. 


No 165      213 

57 


Yea.    .    318 

Present 

No 168      229 


386 


S.  583    On  passage. 

Suorum -Call  of  the  ttouse 
.R.  Zm-On  passage ". 

Quorum-  Call  of  the  House '."'.', 

H.  Res  285— On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Quorum— Call  of  the  House 

H.R.  5446 -On  passage 

Quorum— Call  of  the  House I 

H.  Res  308— On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

H.R.  5445  -On  passage 

Quorum— Call  of  the  House 

do  

do.. , 


Yea....    329 

Present 

do. 


69 


Yea....    399         1 

Present 

Nay....    278     108 

Absent 

Not  372        9 

vot- 
ing. 

Absent 

Yea....    392         2" 

Present.. 

Nay...    289      ioi" 

Yea....    387         1 
Present 

...do :."■" 

...do •... 


376 
371 


366 
"376 


372 


378 
1 


379 
386 
368 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  aHROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  60) 


Yeas/     Quorum 
nays  calls   Recorded 


Grand 
totals 


Number  of  calls  or  votes 28 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  piesent,  'present-" 

paired  for  or  against) 26 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 

or  against).. .  2 

Voting  percentage  (presence).  .^.V.V.   /'.....  .  92. » 


26 
2*3 

3 

8.4 


60 

54 

6 
90.0 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

Nc.  Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's 
re- 
sponse    Yea 


Total  vote 

Pres- 
Nay        ent 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


03/29,73 
03/29  73 

04/02/73 
04/02/73 
04,/03/73 
04/03/73 
04/03/73 
04/03/73 
04/04 '73 
04/04/73 


71  04,04/73 


72 

73 

'74 


04/04/73 
04/04,73 
04/04/73 


75  04/04/73 

76  04/05/73 

77  04/05/73 

78  04/09/73 

79  04/09/73 

80  04/09/73 


^M,  u  £•  IS?~^"<"""'''  *i*  instructions. 

H2263  H.R.  5293— On  passage 

"2309  H.R  3153- Suspend  rules  and"  "pasV '" ' 

!lS,l?  !!•  ''•^-  330— Suspend  rules  and  pass 

H2371  Quorum  call  of  the  House 

H2372  do  

H2376  do.  

H2377  do      " 

H2401  ..  -.do ..:!":."":::::". 

H2404     H.R.  3577  -Agreeing  to  conference  re^ 

port. 
H2408     H.  Re-;.  337-Ordering  the   previous 

question. 
H2412     Quorum— Call  in  committee 

H2412    ...do 

H2422     H.R.  5683-On  agreeing  "tothe  amend- " 

ment. 
H2424     H.R.  5683-On  passage 

H2451     Quorum— Call  of  the  House      

H2457     H.  Res.  340— On agreeingto tiie resolu- 

tion. 
H2486     Quorum— Call  of  the  House 
H2490     H.R.  4586— On  passage       

H2494  H.R.  342-on  passagr.'.'.':;:.":::::;:: 


Nay....  132  238  .. 

Yea....  299   72 

Yea....  340    1  "" 

Yea....    303       52  

Pf««>t      '"398 

Pfwent      375 

Present 332 

SrBswrt      381 

Jrwseet 404 

Yea....    396       IS 

Nay....  244     170 

Present      3ji 

Present      370 

Aye....  162     244  . 

Yea....  317       92 

Present. . .  349 

Nay....  281        76'         3 

Present 321 

Yea...    328 

Yea....  331         1  ...'..'. 


CUMUWTIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  80) 


Yeas/     Quorum 
nays  calls    Recorded 


Grand 
totals 


Number  of  calls  or  votes 3g 

Present   responses  (yea,  nay,  p'r'ese'nt,"p"res'e"nt.' 

paired  for  or  against) 35 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired'for' 

oragainst) j 

Voting  percentage  (presence) 947 


35 

7 

32 

6 

3 
91.4 

1 
8S.7 

80 
74 

6 

K.5 
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MEMBER'S  INDIVIDUAL  VOTING  RECORD— HON.  BILL  FRENZEL- 


Roll 
No. 


Page  in 
daily 
Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
l)er's    - 
re- 
sponse 


Total  vote 


Yea     Nay 


Pres- 
ent 


81  (M/10.'73    H2540     Quorum    Cal  of  the  House 

82  04/10/73    H2551     H.R.  32»-On  Presidential  veto 

83  04  10/73    H2563     H.  Res.  348    On  agreeing  to  the  reso- 

lution. 

84  04,1173    H2598     H.  Res.  34S    On  agreeing  to  the  reso- 

lution. 

85  04/1173    H2618     H.R.  3180- On  passage 

86  04/12  73    H2681     H.J.  Res.  496    On  passage.... 

87  04/16'73    H2727     Quorum    Call  ol  the  House 

88  04/16/73    H2735     H.   Res.  357- Ordering  the  p  evious 

question. 

89  04/16  73    H2761     Quorum    Call  in  committe-    ... 

190  04/16  73    H2766     H.R.  6168- On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

ment. 

191  04  16,73    H2767  do.  

192  04/16  73    H2768  do 

193  04/16  73    H2770    .        do 

>94    04/16/73    H2771    .   .     do 

195    04/16/73    H2773    ..      do.  - 

96  04/16/73  H2776  H.R.  61580n  motion  to  recommit... 

97  04/16  73  H2777  H.R.  6168    On  passage 

98  04/17/73  H2816  Quorum- Call  ol  the  House 

99  04/17/73  H2832  Quorum -Call  in  committee 

100  04/17/73  H2847  fl.R.  6691-On  arreeing  to  the  amen<J- 

ment. 


Pres-     . 

ent. 
Nay.... 
Yea..-. 


396 


225      189 
197      210 


Yea....     371 


Yea.... 
Yea.... 
Present . 
Nay.... 

Present . 
No 


354 
367 


14 

49 


Page  in 
Ril  daily 

n  I.  Date    Record    Description 


147      258 


139      263 


361 


385 


Aye... 

271 

132 

No....: 

151 

253 

Ho 

173 

225 

No 

147 

250 

No 

101 

303 

Nay.... 

164 

243 

Yea... 

293 

114 

Present 

Ho  .... 

189 

195 

369  I 
361 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  100) 


Yeas/      Quorum 
nays  calls    Recorded 


Grand 
totals 


Number  ol  calls  or  votes -  •  -:  —       .  - 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  lor  or  against) -       ■   -.     :- 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired 
for  or  against) 

Voting  percentage  (presence) 


Page  in 
Roll  daily  ^    _       ^ 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


46 

40 

U 

44 

37 

U 

2 
95.6 

92.5 

1 
92.8 

Mem- 
ber's 

ToUl  vote 

re- 
sponse 

Yea     Nay 

100 

94 

6 
94 


Pres- 
ent 


101  04/18/73    H2fc80     Quorum-  Ci-"'.  of  the  House  .        -... 

102  04/18/73    H2MS     H.R.  5691  ~  On  motion  to  recommit 

103  04  18  73    H2892     Quorum    Call  ol  the  Hoi'se ..... 

104  04/18/73    H2900     H.    Res.   360-Ordeiing  the  previous 
question. 

H.   Pfs.   3=0  -  Ordering  the  previous 
question. 

H2911     Qurrum  -Call  in  commitlee.. 

H2950     H   Res  36(1    On  n:olion  to  table    

H2964     S.   50-Agreeing  to   Seiute   amend- 
ment. 
H''982     Quorum    Ca'l  of  the  House 
H2991     S.  502  -On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
S.  502    On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

Quorum- Call  of  th*  House 

.      d" 

S.   398    Agreeing  to  conference   re- 
port .  , 
115    C5 '01/73    H3212     H.  Res.  351    On  agreeing  to  resolu- 
tion. 
1 116    05,/0r/73    H3227     H.R.  3932    Pn  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

117  05'0173    H3228     H.R.  3932    On  passage  . 

118  05  0?'73    H325S     H.  Re'.  37?)    On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 

tion. 


105  04/18/73    H2901 

106  04/18  73 

107  04/18  73 
IDS  04/18/73 

109  04 '19 '73 

•  110  04/19/73 

1  111  04/19, 73    H3033 

112  04 '4873    H3141 

113  04 '30 '73  H3144 

114  04/30/73  H3149 


119  05  02  73  H3271 

120  05/03/73  H3295 


H.R.  6388    On  passage 
Quorum^all  ol  the  House. 


Present .  389 

Nay. ...    185     215  2 

Pressnt 372 

Nay  ...    193-209    

Yea....    157      245  

Absent.. 372 

Yea  ...     183      173  

Yea.  ..    3'.8 

Present 380 

Aye...     190      215  

Aye  .  .    232       93  .      . 

Present 325 

Present 374 

Yea    ..    267      115  

Yea    :.    318       56  5 

Aye....    13C     263  

.  Nay. ...    229     "1  .        - 
Not  365         2  1 

vot- 
ing. 
Not  385       16    .  . 

vot- 

.Present... 357 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  120) 


Yeas/      Quorum 
nays  calls    Recorded 


Grand 
totals 


Number  of  call:  er  votes - --- 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay.  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against) -\--\t -.-•- j- 

Absences  (absent  not  votinf,  not  voling-paired 
lor  or  against) 

Voting  percentage  (presence) 


55 

52 

4 
92.8 


47 

43 

4 
91.4 


17 

16 

1 
94.1 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


■1  1  05/03/73  H3328 

I  2  05/03/73  H3332 

1  !3  05/07/73  H3361 

1  14  05, 07/73  H3369 


!5    05  07/73    H3375     H.R.  6574     Suspend  rules  and  pass 

26  05,  07/73    H3390     H.R.  2828-  Suspend  rules  and  pass 

27  05/07,73    H3400     H.R.  29— Suspend  rules  and  pass    . 


28  05/08/73  H3418 

29  05  08/73  H3425 

30  05/09  73  H3463 

31  05/09/73  H3470 

32  05/09/73  H3484 

33  05/09/73  H3486 

34  05  10  73  H3547 
,35  05/10/73  H3655 

36  05/10/73  H3592 

137  05/10/73  H3597 

138  05/10/73  H3598 
I3J  05/10/73  H360G 
140  05/10,73  H3603 


^  imber  of  calls  or  votes. 

P  esent  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against)  . .    jV   ' 

f  isences  (absent  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  tor 
or  against) ---    

V  iling  percentage  (presence) — 


120 

111 

9 
92.5 


REMARKS 

•93D  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 


Jum  17,  197  U 


Mem- 
ber's 
re- 

spons 1 


H.R.  982— On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

H.R.  982— On  passage  — 

Quorum- Coll  of  the  House 

H.R.  49S7-  Suspend  rules  and  pass... 


H.R.  5452    Suspend  rules  and  pass — 

H.R.  5451    Suspend  rules  and  pass... 

Quorum— Call  of  the  House 

H.R.  7445— On  passage    .• 

H.R.  6370  On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

H.R  6370— On  passage  .. 

S.  394-  Agreeing  to  conference  repori. 

H.  Res.  389 -Ordering  the  previous 
question. 

H.R.  74«7  On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

do 

...do 

do. 

do       - - 


No.. 

Yea. 

Absent. 

Not 
vol  • 
ini . 

Not 
vo  ■ 
ini. 

Not 

V( 

ini 

.  Not 

vo  - 

in 

.  Yea 

Yea 

Present 


Yea 
Aye 

Yea 
Yea 
Yea 

Aye 

No 
Aye 
No. 
Nai 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  RO  L  NUMBER  140) 


Yeas 
nays 

68 
60 

8 

£8.2 


Quorui 


cal  >    Recorded 


O 


Roll 
No. 


Dale 


Pace  in 

baily 

Recori; 


Description 


141  05/10 '73  H2604 

142  05  1573  H3636 

143  05/1573  H36M 

141  05/15  73  H3646 


Ye 


H.R.  7447-  On  passase 

(juorum— Call  of  the  House     

H.R.  67CS-  On  agreeing  to  the  amend 

nient 

do...-  H 


115    03/15  73    H3617      .do. 


i4(; 

50/15,73 

H364S 

147 

05/16  73 

H3697 

148 

05/l«i/73 

H37C2 

149 

05'2173 

H3795 

150 

05/21.73 

H.3800 

151 

05/22/73 

H3823 

157 

15 '22/73 

H3832 

153 

05/22/73 

H3o41 

154 

05/22/73 

H3842 

155 

05'23/73 

H3910 

l-ifi 

05/23/73 

H3920 

157 

05'2373 

H3946 

'158 

95,'23'73 

H3950 

159  05 '23  73    H3951 

160  05,-29,73    H4014 


H.R.  6768-  On  passage 

Quorum    C^H  of  the  House. . .  . 

H.R.  5777- On  passage 

H.J.  Res.  512    Suspend  rules  and  pass. 
H.R.  6330— Susoend  rules  and  pass. . 

Suorum-  Call  of  the  House 
.R.  6717    Suspend  rules  and  pass..  . 

H.R.  7200-  Motion  to  recommit 

H.R  7200— On  passage 

Quorum  —  Call  of  the  House . . 

S.  518— On  Presidenti.ll  veto 

Suorum- Co'.l  of  the  House 
.R.  7528— On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

H.R.  7528    On  passage  .     

H.  Res.  408  -On  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  R(  LL  NUMBER  160) 


Yeas/ 
nays 


Quoi  im 


Number  of  calls  or  votes 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against) :--.----- 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  tor 
or  against) 

Voting  percentage  (presence) 


79 

71 

8 
89.8 


Total  vote 


Pres- 
Yea     Nay       eni 


96  266 
297  63 
336         8 


321 


342 

1 

.... 

340 

1 

344  . 

368 
370 

9  . 
.1 

374 

388  . 
98 

264 

29 

.     376 
363 
184 

4 

25 
222 

18 

.    219 

188 

.    180 
.    224 
.    211 
.    194 

219 
172  . 
178  . 
187  . 



Grand 
toUls 


89. 


he's 
re- 

spi  nse 


2" 

22 

1 
95.6 

Total  vote 


140 

126 


14 
90 


Yea     Nay 


Pres- 
ent 


Pn  sent . 
Nc  .... 


284       96 
164      216 


Nl 

Yea.... 
Pi  !senl 
Y(i.... 
Yia.... 
N  v.... 
A|sent 

y... 

y... 


200 

192 

266 

382 
375 
270 


134^ 

198 

123 

7 

1 

98 


N 
N 

Yfa 

Pi  isent 
N  ly 
P  ssent 
A  le 

Ya. 
Ya- 


.    307 

90 

.      10 

393 

.    387 
t 

5 

236   178 
■  104   294" 


3i5 


;32 

1 

1 

386 


383 
405 


322 
299 


73 
9 


c  ills  Recorded 


54 

48 

C 
ft.  8 


27 

26 

1 
96.2 


Grand 
totals 


160 
145 


15 
90.6 


June  17,  1974 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMBER'S  INDIVIDUAL  VOTING  RECORD— HON.  BILL  FRENZEL— 93D  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 


19523 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Total  vote 


Mew* 

ber's 

re-  Pres- 

sponse     Yea     Nay       ent 


1161    05/'29/73    H4034     H.R.  6912-On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    No 162     162  3 

ment 

H4040    do....  No 100      218  3 

H4042     H.R.  6912— On  passage Yea  281       36  3 

H4068     Quorum— Call  of  the  House Present  352 

H4073     Quorum— Call  in  committee Present 347 

H4078     H.R.  5857— On  passage Yea....    288       75 

H4085     H.R.  5858— On  passage Yea....    260      100 

H4142     Quorum— Call  of  the  House Present   .  .  355 

H4161     H.R.  7806— On  passage.. Yea     .    372         i 

H4174  H.R.  7724— On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    Yea....    354         9.. 

ment 

H4178     H.R.  7724— On  passage Yea      .    361         5 

H4189     H.R.  6458— On  passage Nay     .    261       96 

H4238     Quorum— Call  of  the  House Present  .  289 

H4240  H.  Res.  398— Suspendrulesandpass...  Yea....    299.... 

H4272     Quorum-Gall  of  the  House Present 383 

H4293  H.R.  8070— Suspend  rules  and  pass...-.  Yea....    384       13  ..      . 

H4308     Quorum— Call  in  committee Present  ..         .         374 

H4352     Quorum -Call  of  the  House Present 399 

H4368     H.R.  7935- On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    Aye....    186     232 

ment 
180    06/06/73    H4373    do. Aye....    199      218 


1162  05/29.'73 

163  05/29/73 

164  05/30/73 

165  05/30/73 

166  05/30/73 

167  05/30/73 

168  05/31/73 

169  05/31/73 

170  05/31/73 

171  05/31/73 

172  05/31/73 

173  06/04/73 

174  06/04/73 

175  06/05/73 

176  06/05/73 

177  06/05/73 

178  06/06/73 
1179  06/06/73 


CUMUUTIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  180) 


Yeas/ 
nays 


Quorum 

calls   Recorded 


Grand 
totals 


Number  of  calls  or  votes 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against) 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 
or  against) _ _._ 

Voting  percentage  (presence) . 


88 

61 

31 

80 

55 

30 

8 
90.9 

6 
90.1 

1 
96.7 

180 

165 

16 
91.6 


Roll 
No. 


daily 
Date    Record    Description 


Mem-  Total  vole 

ber's 

re-  Pres- 

sponse     Yea     Nay       ent 


■181    06/06/73    H4374      H.R.  7935    On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    No 193     225 

ment. 

1182  06/06/73    H4375   do. No 189 

1183  06/06/73    H4376    do No 195 

1184  06/06/73    H4376    do Aye...    102 

•  185    06,'06/73    H4383    do. Aye.         167 

•186    06/06/73    H4384   do Aye...    182 

1187  06/06/73    H4388    do Aye...    251 

1188  06/06/73    H4391    do... Aye...    199 

1189  06,'06/73    H4397    do Aye  213 

190  06,06/73    H4398     H.R.  7935— On  passage Yea  287 

191  06/06/73    H4416     Quorum-  Call  of  the  House Present. 

192  06/06/73    H4416    Motion-Motion  to  adjourn Not  9     143 

vot- 
ing. 

193  06  0773    H4421      Quorum    Call  of  the  House Present 

194  06/07,73    H4457     H.  Res.  382- On  agreeing  to  the  resolu-    Nay....    130      281 

tion. 

195  06  07  73    H4467     H.R.  7645-On  passage...: Yea 

196  06/07,73    H4481     H.R.  7446— On  passage  ...  Yea 

197  06/08,73  ,H4515     H.R.  2246— Agreeing  to  conference  re-    Yea... 

port 

198  06,08/73    H4516     H.  Res.  426-  On  agreeing  to  the  resolu-    Yea... 

tion. 

199  06/08  73    H4523     H.R.  7670 -On  passage Yea  266       10 

200  06/11,73    H4546     Quorum— Call  of  the  House. Present 


224  .     . 

224 

313 

249 

233 

163  1 

215 

203    .       . 

130 

157 
1 


380 


331 
344 
276 

274 


57  .. 
14  . 
2  . 


321 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  aHROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  200) 


Yeas/ 
naya 


Quorum 

calls   Recorded 


Grand 
totals 


number  of  calls  or  votes 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against). 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 
or  against). 

Voting  percentage  (presence) _ 


96 
87 

64 
58 

40 
39 

9 

6 

1 

90.6 

90.6 

97.5 

200 
184 

16 

92.0 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Roll 
No. 


Page  in 
daily 
Date    Record    Description 


201 

202 

203 
204 
205 
206 
207 

208 

1209 

■210 

•211 

212 

213 

214 

215 
216 


06.'12/73    H4599 
06/12/73    H4608 


218 
219 
220 


06/11/73    H4546     Quorum— Call  of  the  House 

06, 11/73    H4547     H.    Res.    000— Calendar    Wednesday" 
dispense. 

06/1173    H4553     H.R.  4083— On  passage 

06/11/73    H4557     H.R.  6713-On  passage  

06  11 '73    H4564     H.R.  8250-On  passage  ' 

06/11/73    H4573     H.R.  4771  - -On  passage  

06/12/73    H4595     H.R.    5293    Agreeing    to   conference' 
repot  I 
H.  Res.  423    On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 
H.R.  77— On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

06/12/73    H4612    do... 

06/12/73    H4612    do  

06/12/73    H4614     H.R.  77-On  passage  

06'13/73    H4652     Quorum— Call  of  the  House 

06/13/73    H4657     H.  Res.  437    Ordering  the  previous" 
question. 

06 '13  73    H4658  do 

06/13,73    H4658     H.    Res.    437-  On    agreeing    to    the" 
amendment. 

06/13  73    H4659     H.  Res.  437    On  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

06/13/73    H4674     Quorum— Call  in  committee 

06/13/73    H4677     H.R.  8410-  -On  passage 

06/14/73    H4711     Quorum -Call  of  the  House .'V. 


mem* 
ber's    - 

Total  vote 

re- 

Pres- 

sponse 

Yea 

Nay 

ent 

Present . 

379 

Yea... 

221 

119  .. 

Yea... 

330 

Yea... 

330 

12  .. 

Yea.... 

268 

84  .. 

Yea... 

210 

144 

I 

Yea  ... 

329 

64  .. 

Yea  ... 

307 

91  . 

Aye.... 

No..... 

Aye 

Yea...- 
Present. 
Nay.... 

Yea  ... 
Yea... 

Yea    .. 

Present . 
Yea.  .. 
Present . 


279     126 

111     293 
177     223 


257 
21" 


149 

"395" 

160 
163 

271      141 
ar    152. 


254 
248 


402 


3(9 
381 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  220) 


Yeas'      Quorum 
nays  calls    Recorded 


Number  of  calls  or  votes ,.  109 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present  present- 
paired  for  or  against) .  100 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 

or  against)... 9 

Voting  percentage  (presence) 91.7 


68 

62 

6 
91.1 


43 

42 

1 
97.6 


Grand 
totals 


220 

204 

16 
92.7 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Total  vote 


Mem- 
ber's 

'«-  Pres- 

sponse     Yea     Nay       ent 


221    06/1473    H4715     Quorum    Call  in  committee 
'  222    06/14,/73    H4737     H.R.  3926  -On  agreeing  to  thea'TOnd- 

ment 
'223    06/14/73    H4739     H.R.  3926-On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

224  06/14/73    H4741      H.R.  3926- On  passage 

225  06/14/73    H4744     Quorum -Call  in  committee 

226  06/1573    H4767     Quorum— Call  of  the  House 

227  06  15.73    H4787      Quorum— Call  in  committee 

'228  06,15  73  H4790  H.R.  8619 -On  agreeing  to  th"e"a"inend"- 
ment 

1  229-  06.'15/73  H4795  H.R,  8619-  On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

230  06/15,73    H4813     H.R.  8519    On  passage 

231  06/18/73    H4856     Quorum— Call  of  the  House 

232  06  18  73    H486D     Quorum -Call  in  committee 

233  06  18  73    H4g70      H.R.  8658 -On  passage 

234  06  18,73    H4887     Quorum    Call  in  committee 

'235  06,18.73  H4894  H.R.  8152  On  agreeing  to  the  "a'mehd- 
ment 

'236  06/18/73  H4897  H.R.  8152- On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

237  06/18  73    H4904     H.R.  8152    On  passage 

238  06/19/73    H4949     H.R.  689-Suspend  rules  and  pass    "" 

239  06  19  73    H4955      H.R.  6129- Suspend  rules  and  pass 

240  06/19/73    H4963     H.R.  7127- Suspend  rules  and  pass"'" 


Present 370 

No 141      241  ..._.. 

Ho 146      235 

Yea  ...    309       63 

Present 306 

Present 328 

Present 342 

Aye...    234      125  ... 

Aye...    195      157  1 

Yea....    304        3 

Present 341 

Absent 34< 

Yea....    3a       M  .. 

Present ZIR 

Aye...    227     162  I 

No.....    231      161 

Yea  .  .  391 

Yea...  399  .... 

Yea...  387        14        " 

Yea....  385       16 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  240) 


Number  of  calls  or  votes 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present  present- 
paired  for  or  against) 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired 
for  or  against) 

Voting  percentage  (presence) 


Yeas, 
nays 


Quorum 

calls    Recorded 


116 

107 

9 
92.2 


75 

68 

7 
90.6 


4> 

48 

1 
97.9 


Grand 
totals 


240 

223 

17 
92.9 


19524 


EXTENSIONS  OF 

MEMBER'S  INDIVIDUAL  VOTING  RECORD— HON.  BlU  ifcENZEL— 93D  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 


June 


ToUlvote 


Na 


Page  in 
daily 
Dito    Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's     

re-  Pres- 

spoiMe     Yea     Nay       ent 


in   06/19/73    H4965     H.  Res.  43*-On  agreeing  lo  the  reso- 
lution. 

242  06  19  73    H4973     H.R.  5464 -On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

ment. 

243  06  W/73    H4974     H.R.  5464- On  passage 

244  06/19  73    H4980     H.R.  5094- On  passage - 

245  06/20/73    H4999     Quorum— Call  of  the  House 

'246    06/20  73    H5021     H.R.  876^-00  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

1247  06-20/73    H5027    do -   

1248  06.20,73    H5031    do...  

1249  06/20/73    H5032    do 

250  06/20  73    H5034     H.R.  8760-  On  passage 

251  06/20/74    H5040     H.  Res.  435-  On  agreeing  to  the  reso- 

lution. 

252  06/21/73    H5067     Quorum- Call  odhe  House...- 

253  0621/73    H5091      Quorum- Callm  con- mittee    ..  

1254  06/21/73    H5102     H.R.  7824    Cn  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

ment 

1255  06/21/73    H5108   de 

1256  06,21/'73    H5119    do 

1257  06/21.73    H5120    do 

1258  06,21/73    H5126    do : 

1259  06/21/73    H5127    do  .  ^ 

1260  06  2173    H5128     H.R.7«24-Onpieterenlial  moUon 


Yea.... 

Yea  ... 

Yea... 
Nay.... 
Present 
No 


No.. 
Aye. 
No.. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


389         4 
281      125 


399 
319 


4 

84 


107  309  . 

204  213 

137  277 

17  392 

414  2 

358  34 


399 


Numler  of  calls  or  votes 128  84 

Presi  U  responses  (yea,  nay,  present-paired  for  or 

agj  nst - 117  75 

Abse  ces  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  ler 

gainst).....-.. 11  9 

percentage  (presence) '!•*  «>».^ 


or 

Votin 


Present . 
Present . 
No 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


388 

395 


245   166 


159 
2G0 
207 
221 
233 
91 


237  . 
181  . 
171 
150  . 
139 
283 


Rol 
N 


CUMUUTIVt  VOTING  RtCCRO  THIS  SKSICNaHRCUGHRClLNlMEER  260) 


Yeas,      Quorum 

nays  calls    Recorded 

Number  of  calls  or  votes 122«  78          60.0 

Present  responses  (Yea.   nay,  present,  present- 

paired  for  or  agamsl) .  -.. .            •"•''  ''           ™ 

Absences  (Absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  tcr  < 

oragainst)....      -  -     ■           '•"  ,,           ^  ■, 

Voting peicenlage (presence)    . -           -'*>  "»           ^^ 


Grand 
totals 


260.0 

243.0 

17.0 
93.4 


Roil 
No. 


Page  in 

daily 
Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's     

re- 
sponse    Yea 


Total  vote 


Nay 


Pres- 
ent 


C6  26  73    H5308     Quorum- Call  ot  the  House ..  Presen 

06/26/73    H5367      H.J.    Res.    63C    On    motion    to   limit    No 

debate. 
2*06/26/73    H5371      H.J.   Res.   636    On   agreeing   to   the     Aye 
amendment. 

06/2673    H5372    do Aye 

06  26/73    H5373  .do - Aye 

06/26/73    H5373      H.J.  Res.  636-On  passage Yea 

06/26/73    H5375     H.  Res.  455    On  agreeing  to  the  jgeso-    Yea 
lution. 

06  26, 73    H5405     Quorum-  Call  in  committee Preser  I 

06/26/73    H5417    ...  .do. Preset  1 

06,26/73    H5433     H.R.  8877    On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    No., 
ment. 

06/26/73    H5434    do -.- Aye 

06,26/73    H5438    do .   No.. 

0626/73    H5440  do.  ..Aye. 

06  •26,73    H5443      H.R.8877    On  motion  to  recommit Yea 

06  2673    HM43      H.R.8877-  On  passage         . Yea 

06'27,73    H5475     Quorum -Call  of  the  House         Present 

06/27/73    H5481      H.R.  8215    On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    Yea 
menls. 
2f8    06  27  73    H5482     H.R.42C0    On  passage  Yea 

2p    06,  27/73    H5486      H.  Res.  470    On  agreeing  to  Hie  leso-    Yea 

lution. 
3lO    06  27/73    HS487      H.R.  7447    On  Presidential  velo  Yea.. 


28 
28 


128  ■ 
'2f  i 

2i  ; 

21  ' 

21  I 
21  ) 
12  0 

■2  I 
■2  2 

■2  3 
2!  4 
21  5 
T  B 
2  7 


1261  06/21/73  H5130 

■  262  06/21/73  H5131 

263  06/21/73  H5137 

264  06/22  73  H5159 

■  265  06/22/73  H5181 


■266    06/22/73    H5185 


H.R.  7824    On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

...    do  

H.R.  7824 -On  passage 

Quorum-  Call  of  the  House 

H.R.  8510    On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


Aye 


316       53 


301 
276 


do 


267    06, "22,  73    H5186     H.R.  E51C    On  passage 


26S    06,'22/73    H5211 
■269    06/22/73    H5216 

•270    06,22,73    H5224 


Quorum    Call  in  committee 

MR.  8825    On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

do 


271    06,22.73    H5237     H.R.  8825    On  passage. 


272  06,25,73  H5258 

■273  06/25/73  H5268 

274  06  75  73  H5274 

275  06/25/73  H5276 

276  06  25/73  H5293 
1277  06/25/73  H5293 

278  06  25  73  H5298 

279  06/25/73  H5304 

280  06/25/73  H5315 


Quorum    Call  of  the  House 

H.R.  7447— On  presidential  veto 

H.R.  7447  -On  preferential  motion 

H.  Res  454— On  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

Suorum— Call  in  committee     .     
R.  8662— On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
H.E.  8662— On  passage           —     .. 

Quorum— Call  in  committee — 

do 


No 

Yea    . 

Absent 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Absent. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Present 

Aye....    235 

Nay-    .    204 

Nay....    276 


Present 

Aye...    136 


68 

95 


109 


288 


364 


168 


106 


316 


5 
308 


342 


238 

73 
6 

184" 

241 

21 


376 

172  1 
204  1 
129 

385 


Yea    ..    398 

Present 

Present 


266 
4 


320 
236 


Sm  footnote  at  end  o(  tabic. 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  aHROUGH  ROLL  I  UMBER  280) 


Yeas/     Quorum 
nays  calls 


I  ecorded 


Page  in 
daily 
Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
bw's 
re- 
sponse 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  RC  LL  NO.  300) 


Yeas/     <}uorum 
nays  calls 


Hu  iber  of  calls  or  voles 

Pre  ;ent   responses  (yea.   nay.   present,   piesent- 

I  iired  tor  or  against) 

Ab:  ences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired 

1  ir  or  against)... , - 

Vol  ng  percentage  (presence). 


136 

125 

II 
91.9 


79 

9 
89.7 


ill 

0. 


Page  in 
daily 
Date    Record    Description 


MeiT 
ber'i 
re- 
sponle 


.  Pres  nl 


Pres  nt 


Yea 
Pres 
Yea 
Pres 

Aye 

Aye 
Yea 
Aye. 


06  27. 73    H5513     Quorum  -Call  in  committee .  Presi  nt 

06/27/73    H5517    do.. ...Presint 

06  27  73    H5519    do      Present 

06.27  73    H5532     H.R.  8917    On  passage.  

06/28  73    H5577     Quorum--Call  of  the  House 

06.28  73    H5589     H.R.  8537- Motion  to  instruct  conferees 
06  78  73    H5606     Quorum -Call  in  committee.    .. 
06  28,73    H5607     H.R.  8947    On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

06.'28  73    H5611    do  .    

0628-73    H5624     H.R.  8947 -On  passage 

06  2873    H5636     H.R.  8548 -On  passage  .  

06  29.73    H5659     Quorum- Call  of  the  House 

06  29  73    H5680     H.R.  9055--On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
Utent. 

114  06  '29  73    H5686     H.R.  9055-  On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
menL 

115  0629,73    H5687      H.R.  9055- -On  passage 

116  06  29/73    H5696     Quorum -Call  in  committee 

)17    06/29.73    H5699     H.R.  8916— On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

il8    06  29  73    H5703     H.R.  8916 -On  passage 

J19    06  29/73    H5727     H.R.  8410— Recede  in  Senate  amend- 
ment. 
320    06/30/73    H5761     Quorum— Call  of  the  House.. 


)1 

34 
05 
06 
07 
08 

09 
10 
11 

112 
113 


Present 
No 


No. 


Pre:  siit 


Yea 
Pres 
Aye 

Yea 
No 


17,  197  U 


Grand 
totals 


68 

63 

5 
92.6 


280 

255 

25 
91 


Total  vote 

Pres- 
Yea     Nay       ent 


275      136 
218     194 


398 


232  181 - 

240  172  .        - 

325  86 

395  3  1 


375 
363 


110      288 

186      213 
161      244 


190 
186 
347 


218 

219 

58 


403 

402 
401 


3C0 
1 


12 


241      173 


Recorded 

76 

71 

S 
93.4 


Grand 
totals 

300 

275 

25 
91.6 


Total  vote 


Yea 

Pres- 
Nay       ^t 

365 

..      389 

405' 

.      386 

4 

400 

238 
108 


..  206 
..  384 
-.    322 


175  . 

303 

205  . 
26  . 
62 


57 

,     16J 

.     278 

220' 

370 
185 


346  . 

236 

124 

i64 

11 
190 


390 
1 


379 


2 

371 


Preient 311 


June  17,  197 U 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMBER'S  INDIVIDUAL  VOTING  RECORD— HON.  BILL  FRENZEL— 930  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 


19525 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  320) 

Yeas/     Quorum 
nays  calls    Recorded 


Grand 
totals 


Number  of  calls  or  votes. 141  96 

Present  responses 130  87 

Absences 11  * 

Voting  percentage  (presence) 92.1  90.6 


83 

78 

5 

93.9 


320 

295 

.   25 

92.1 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's   ■ 
re- 
sponse 


Total  vote 

Pres- 
Yea     Nay       en 


321  06,30  73    H5776     H.R.  8410— Recede  and  concur  with    Yea,.  .    294,     54 

amendment 

322  06/30/73    H5781     H.J.  Res  636— Agreeing  to  conference    Yea...    266       75 

report. 

323  06, '30, 73    H5791     H.R.   7445- Recede  and  concur  with    Yea.-.    327         9 

amendment. 

324  07'1073    H5822     Quorum    Call  of  the  House Absent.. 

'325    07/10,73    H5861     Jt.R .  8860  -  On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    Not  313       89 

ment.  voting 

132G    07,1073    H5867    do.- -Not  246      163 

voting 

1327    07  10  73    H5872    .        do ..-.         .-.Not  139      261 

voting 

328    07  1173    H5935     Quorum    Call  of  the  House  Absent. 

1329    07 '11-73    H5945     H.R.  8860    On  agreeing  lo  the  amend-    Not         '241      162. 
ment  .     voting 

•330    07  1173    H5S56    do.  ..  .    ...  Not  174      239. 

voting 

1331  07,11/73    H5960    .     .  do    .     .-     .     -  .  Not  160      247. 

voting 

1332  07,11-73    H5986    do Not  186      220 

voting 
333    07  12  73    H6003     Quorum    Call  of  the  House        Absent. 

1 334  07/12, 73    H6013     H.   Res.   00    Motion  that  committee    Not  325       67  . 

rise.  voting 

1335  07,12  73    H6023     H.R.  8G06    On  agreeing  lo  the  amend-  Not  167       245.. 

ment.  voting 

335   07,12,73    H6045     H.R.  2990    On  passage  ..     ..   .  -Not  328       65 

voting 

337    07  ,'16  73    H6089     Quorum    Call  in  committee ..Present  — 

1338    07, 16]  73    H6097     H.R.  8860^- On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    No 207      190 

ment. 

339    07 '16  73    H6112     Quorum    Call  in  committee Present-  .     .- 

1340    07,16  73    Heil8     H.R.  8860-On  agreeing  lo  the  amend-    Aye...    221      177 
ment. 


370 
1 


390 


361 

357 
389 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  OHROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  340) 

Yeas/  Quorum  Grand 

nays  calls  Recorded  totals 

Number  of  calls  or  votes 145  101  94  340 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  lor  or  against) 133  83  80  302 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired 

for  or  against) .             12  12  14  38 

Voting  percentage  (presence)-...- —          91.7  88.1  85.1  88.8 


Mem- 

Total vote 

Page  in 

ber's     - 

-  — 

Roll 

daily 

re- 

Pres- 

No. 

Date    Record    Description 

sponse 

Yea     Nay        ent 

341 

342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
1349 

1350 

1351 

352 

353 

•354 

1555 
•356 
1357 
1358 
1359 
•360 


07/17/73 
t)7/17  73 
07/17,-73 
(>7/17/73 
07  17  73 
07/17/73 
07/1773 
C7  18  73 
07  18  73 

07  18  73 
07 '18/73 
07  18/73 
07  19/73 
07,  19,  73 

C7  19  73 
07/19 '73 
07/19/73 
17/19  73 
07/19/73 
07/19,73 


H6154 
H61?8 
H';i72 
H6176 
H6194 
H6202 
He208 
HG211 
H62;5 

H625S 
H6271 
H6263 
116315 
H6321 

H6333 
H6342 
H6313 
H6352 
H6354 
H6355 


Qunrum— Call  of  the  House. 

S.  504  -  Agreeing  to  conference  report. 

H.R.  6078-Suspend  rules  and  pass 

H.S.  S949— Su";pend  rules  and  pass 

H.R.  904S--Siispen^  rules  jnd  pass 

S.  2l20-SL'spend  rules  and  pass 

S.  1752— Suspend  rules  and  pass 

Quorum —Call  of  the  House  

H.J.    Res.   512  -  On    agreeing  to   tiie 
amendment  ^ 

do ..-*-... 

do 

H.J.  Res.  542— On  passage 

Quorum-  Call  of  the  House 

H.R.  8850— On  agreeirg  to  the  amend- 
ment 

rio i...- 

do... 

i;"^do^!^i"i";"i""i;';;i^;""' 

.  ..  do. 

H.  Res.  00— Strike  enacting  clause 


Present 410 

Nay...    3n6      111 

Nay...    208      123  

Yea..  .    412         3  1 

Yea  -   -     421 . 

Yea.  .    409         7  

Yea...    174     237 

Present 402 

No....    166     250  

No.     .    153     262  

No 200     211 

Yea...    244      170  ....  . 

Absent.. 389 

Aye...  '238      173 

Aye...  213  203 

Aye...  210  207 

No 85  336 

Aye...  208  207 

Aye...  250  165 

No 73  338 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  360) 


Yeas'     Quorum 
nays  calls    Recorded 


Grand 
toUls 


Number  of  calls  nr  votes 152  104  104  360 

Present  responses  (yea,  iiiy,  present,  present-paired 

for  or  against) -  140  91  90  321 

Absences  (abseiit,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 

oragainst)  - .-  12  13  14  39 

Voting  oercentage  (presence) 92.1  J7. 5  86.5  89.1 


See  footnote  at  end  of  t:iblc-. 


Page  in 
Ron  daily 

No.  Dale    Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's 
re- 
sponse    Yea 


Total  vole 


Nay 


1361    07/19,73    H6361 


1362 

•363 

364 

'  365 

•366 
367 


07/19  73 
07/19  73 
07/20  73 
07,  20,  73 

07  20  73 
07  2373 


H6362 
H6363 
H6423 
H6447 

H6452 
H6468 


363 
351 


1  368    07  23  73    H6491 


H6497 
H6499 
H6500 
H6516 
H6520 

H654n 
H6541 
H6564 
H6573 

H6577 
H6595 
H6597 


•369 

07  23  73 

•370 

07  23  73 

3/1 

07-23  73 

372 

07  23  73 

373 

072373 

374 

07  24  73 

375 

07  24  73 

376 

07  24  73 

377 

07  24  73 

i  378 
379 
383 


07  24  73 
07  25  73 
07  25  73 


H.R.  886ft-On  agreeing  to  Ike  amend-  Aye 

ment. 

H.R.  8860 — On  motion  lo  recommit  .   .  Aye...    182 

H.R.  8860— On  passage Aye...    226 

Quorum— Call  of  the  House    ...  Present . .   . 

H.R.  8538— On  agreeing  to  the  amend-  Aye...    189 

ment. 

H.R.  8538    On  passage    .  Aye... 

H  Res  493  -On  agreeing  to  the  resolu-  Yea 

lion. 

H.R.  5356  -On  agreeing  lo  the  amend-  Aye.  . 

ment 

-      do  No 

-do  - Aye 

H.R.  535fr    On  passage .-_  Vea^.  . 

8 uorum    Call  of  the  House .  Present 

.  Res.  495   On  agreeing  to  the  resolu-  Nay  .  . 
lion. 

S.  1888 -Previous  question  to  instruct  Nay      .     244 

S.  1888    Motion  to  instruct  conferees  .  Yea-   -     371 

8 uorum    Call  in  committee -  Present. 

.R.  8480-  On  agreeing  to  the  amend-  Aye 180 

ment 

-     -do  Aye    - 

Quorum    Call  of  the  House  Present 

S.  1423    Agreeing  to  confeience  rP|,ort  Yea 


248      165 


225 
182 

190 

11 
4 


Pres- 
ent 


362 


193      192 


159 
189 
324 


236 

202 

73 


180      202 

155 
35 

229 

206 

155' 


3ca 

1 
i83 


205 


256 


401 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  380) 


Yeas'     Qwniai 
nays  calls    Recorded 


Number  of  calls  or  voles 

Present  response  (yea.  nay,  present,  present-paired 

for  or  against) 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voling-paired  for 

oragainst)    _- 

Voting  percentage  (presence).. 


158 

146 

12 
92.4 


108 
95 


13 
87.9 


114 
100 


14 

87.7 


Grand 
totals 


:3J 

341 

39 
i9.7 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's 
re- 
sponse    Yea 


Total  vote 


Nav 


Pie-.- 
ent 


381    07  25  73 
•  382    07  25  73 


'383 

•384 

•385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

390 

•391 


07  25  73 
07  25  73 
07/25  73 
07  25  73 
07  26  73 
07  2o  73 
07  26  73 
07  26  73 
07  26  73 


H6602 
HS603 

H6612 
H6612 
H6625 
H6626 
H6657 
H6668 
H6688 
H6692 
H6e92 


1  392  07  26  73  H6695 

•  393  07  26  73  H6699 
394  07  26  73  H6706 

•  395  07  26  73  K6721 


•396 
•397 


07  26  73  H6737 
07  26  73  H6716 


398  07  26  73  H6747 

399  07  30  73  H6836 

40C    07  30  73    H6849 


Qucrum      C3I!  in  commi(tei> 
H.R.  8480    On  agreeirig  to  the  amend- 
ment 

-      .do 

..     .do.      -  -   .   --        . 

H.R.  8480    Recommit  with  instructions. 

H.R.  8480    On  passage  .     

Quorum    Call  ot  the  House 

Quorum    Call  in  commiltee . 

do 

do 

H.R.  9360    On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

-.    do 

do.         .      .... 

Quorum    Call  in  committee 

H.R.  9360    On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

do    ,  - 

H.R.  9360     Recommit  with  instructions 


H.R.  936C     On  passage  . 

H.R.  8947  Agreeing  to  confeieiice  re- 
port. 

H.  Res.  512  On  agreeing  lo  the  resolu- 
tion. 


Present  336 

No £6      318  . 

No 156      252  .   .     . 

Aye....    205     206  

Aye...    208      212      .... 

Nay.  ..    254      164 

Absent. .      364 

Present 37S 

Present 381 

Present ZSi 

No 131      271  .     ... 

Aye....  203  204  

No 173  232  ..   . 

Present  .81 

Aye.    .  278  102  .   .     . 

NO-     .-  240  137 

Not  232  139 
vot- 
ing. 

NVF-    .  188  183            1 

Yea.  373  9 

Yea....  a56     237 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  aHROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  400) 


Number  of  calls  or  votes '' 

Present  responses  (yea.  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against) 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  foi 
oragainst) 

Voting  percentage  (presence) 


Roll 
No. 


Date 


Page  in 

daily 

Recoi  d    Description 


Yeas 
nays 

Quorum  CianiJ 
calls    Recorded           lotaU 

is: 

114             124               .00 

14. 

Aa         109          :58 

13 
9t9 

14  15  42 
87.7           87.9             :;.5 

Mem-           Total  vote 

bei's . 

re-  Pres- 
sponse     Yea     Nay   ^  ent 

401  07-30  73    H6850     S.  Con.  Res   42    On  agreeing  lo  the    Vea.  ..    370       22 

Resolution. 

402  07 '30  73    H6858     HR.  9474 -Suspend  rules  and  pass     .  Yea  ..    3»S 

403  07'30,73    H6866     Quorum— Callin  committee ...Present-...,^ 362 

404  07-31/73    H6922     Quorum-Call  0' the  House    Present 516 

'405    07'31/73    H6931     MR  9286 -On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    Aye     .      8S     323 

ment. 


19526 


EXTENSIONS  OF 

MEMBER'S  INDIVIDUAL  VOTING  RECORD— HON.  BILL  FRInZEL— 93D  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 


June 


Page  in 
Ron  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Mfni* 

b«r'$    

re- 
sponse    Yea 


Total  vote 


Nay 


Pres- 
ent 


>40fi 

07  31  73 

1407 

07  31  73 

1408 

07/31,73 

><09 

07  31 '73 

1410 

07,31,73 

411 

07/31  73 

412 

08/01,73 

413 

08/01  73 

414 

08-01  73 

1415 

08  01  73 

1416 

08 '01  73 

417 

08,02  73 

418 

08/02/73 

I  419    08.  02  73 
1420    08/02  73 


H6950    do Aye.... 

H6956    do No 

H6968    do ^ No 

H6984    do No 

H6990    .        do      Aye... 

H70O3     H.R.  928£-On  passage i*'  -  - 

H7116     H.R.    8825-Agreeing    to    conference    Yea. ... 
report. 

H7121     H.R.  8825— Insist  on  disagreement Yea    .. 

H7135     Quorum— Call  in  committee  Present. 

H7142     H.R.  9590— On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    No 

ment. 
H7144     H.R.  9590    On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    «©■ .... 

H7213     Quorum  -Call  ol  Ihe  House Present. 

H7219     H.  Res.  515-On  agreeing  to  ttieresolu-    Yea... 

tion. 
H7268     H.R.  9130-  On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    Aye    . . 

ment. 
H7281    do Aye     - 


96      313  

130     282 - 

67      339  

242      163  

242      163  

367        37 

401  9 

222      189  

394 
199      209 

190     217 

398 

401       n 

160      261  

198     221  


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  aHROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  420): 


Yeas/      Quorum    Recorder!  Grand 

nays  calls         votes  totals 


Number  ol  calls  or  voles  j. 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay.  present,  paired  lor  or 

against) -    j". 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  lor 

or  against) 
Voting  percentage  (presence) - 


168 

155 

13 
92.2 


118 

104 


14 
88.1 


134 

119 


15 
88.8 


378 

42 
90 


No. 


Paf e  in 
di>ily 
Date    Record 


Oescrlrtion 


Mem- 
ber's   - 
re- 
sponse 


Total  vote 

Pres- 
Yea     Nay       ent 


1421 

08/12/73 

H7298 

1422 

1423 

424 

425 
1426 

08/02  73 
08  02 '73 
08  02/73 
08. 03 '73 
08/03,73 

H73e0 
H7302 
H7306 
H7375 
H7391 

127 
428 

08  03-73 
08/03/73 

H7422 
H7433 

429 

08/03/73 

H7437 

■  430 

08/03/73 

H7439 

431 

08/03/73 

H7444 

1432 

08  03,/73 

H7451 

433 
434 
435 
436 

437 

09/05/73 
09  05  73 
09/05/73 
09/05/73 
09/06/73 

H7517 
H7523 
H7533 
H7549 
H7590 

438 
439 

09/06/73 
09/06/73 

H7608 
H7619 

1440    09,06,73    H7642 


H.R.  9130 -On  agreeing  to  ttie  amend-  Aye.  .. 
ment. 

do  .      -        .   - No 

do.  .   *¥•      - 

K.R.  9130  -  On  passage.,  .t Yea — 

S  1636— Agreeing  to  conference  report.  Yea — 

H  Res.  518    On  agreeing  to  the  lesolu-  ftye.  .. 

tion.  ^  „ 

S.  502— Agreeing  to  conferenc;  renort.  Yea 

H.R.  7935— Agreeing  to  ccnfefncc  re-  Nay 

porl. 

S.  1888-  Ordering  tl-c    r../iriis  ques-  Yea.... 

S.    1888-  Concur    In   :.    smend   with  No 

amend. 

H.R.  8658- Agreein?  to  conference  re-  Yea. 

port. 

H.R.  876C    Agreeing  to  conference  re-  Aye 

PO''- 

Quorum-Call  cf  the  House.  .  Present. 

H.J.  Res.  512— On  motion  to  recommit.  Yea 

H.R.  8920    On  passage. Yea.. 

H.R.  8449    On  passage  .     .     Yea.. 

H.R.  6912— Agreeing  to  conference  re-  Yea — 

po't. 

H.R.  8351    On  passage  J*'    -■ 

H.  Res.  484— On  agreeing  to  the  resolu-    Yea. . . . 

H.R.  8547    On  agreoinf  !c  the  amend-    No  .... 
ment 


179      233 

334       65 
177      228 


356 
335 


60 
71 


183      230 


382 
253 

349 

252 
342 
359 


202 
368 

359 
322 

357 
304 


34 
152 

54 

151 

47 

5 


172 
11 
21 
59 

37 
84 


354 
1 

1 


154      211 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  aHROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  4^0) 


Yeas/      Quorum    Recorded  Grand 

nays  calls         Votes  totals 


Number  of  calls  or  votes _  - 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against) - -   .       - 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  tor 
or  against) 

Voting  percentage  (presence) 


180 

167 

13 
92.7 


119 

105 

14 
88.2 


141 

126 

15 
89.3 


440 

398 

42 
90.4 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Mem-  Total  vote 

bef's    

re-  Pres- 

sponse     Yea     Nay       ent 


Roll 
No. 


448 
449 
450 
451 
452 

453 

454 

1455 

456 
457 

458 
459 

460 


D9/12/73    H7764     Quorum— Call  of  the  house Present. 

W  12/73    H7785     S.  504— On  presidential  veto Nay.. 

09/12/73    H7804     H.R.  7974— On  passage Yea.. 

09/12/73    H7812     H.R.  8789— On  passage Yea.. 

09/13/73    H7844     H.R.   8619— Motion   to   instruct  con-    Yea.. 

ferees. 

09/13/73    H7851     H.R. 6576— On  passage Nay.. 

09/13/73    H7863     Quorum— Call  in  committee Present. 

09/13/73    H7865     H.R.  9639-On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    No.... 

ment. 

C9'13'73    H7865     H.R.  9639— On  passage Yea... 

C9  13/73    H7901      HR.  9553  -On  passage Not 

voting 

C9  17/73    H7964     H.R.  72G5- Suspend  rules  and  pass Yea... 

09/18/73    H8007      H.R.  8070— Agreeing  to  conference  re-    Yea... 

port. 
09/18/73    H8012     H.R.  7730— Suspend  rules  and  pass Yes.. 


:UMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  N  JMBER  460) 


b  r 


Num 
Preset 

pail 
Abs< 

or 
Votini 


nay,  present,  present- 


of  calls  or  votes . 
responses,  (yes 
d  for  or  against). . 
en|e-,  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 

ainst) 

g  percentage  (presence) 


Roll 
No. 


461 
462 
463 

464 
465 
466 

467 
463 

469 
470 

471 

472 

47: 
47' 


471 
47| 

47 

471 
47! 
481 


441  09/06/73    H7646     H.R.  8547-on  passage           ...Yea....  220      133           1 

442  09/10/73    H7691     H.  Res.  536-on  agreeing  to  the  resolu-     Yea....  334       11           I 

443  09/10/73    H7699     H.R.  7482-on  passage X*"--  ^*^        ^        „l 

444  09/11/73    H7718     Quorum-Call  of  the  house         Present..       ...       -      3/b 

445  09/11/73    H7723     H.R.  7645-Reject  sec.  13 o» conference    Ye»..-.    213      185 

report.  ,           , 

446  09/11/73    H7738      H.R.  2096-on  passage..     .......  Vee....  248      IM           1 

1447    09/11/73    H7744     H.  Res.  511— on  agreeing  to  the  resolu-    No 163     Z33 

tion. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


•  4)  2 
4  3 
4  4 
4  5 
46 
4  7 
48 
AS 
410 


17,  197If 


Page  in 
daily 
Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's 
re- 
sponse 


Yeas/ 
nays 


Quorum 
calls 


Ri  corded 


195 

181 

14 
92.8 


122 

108 

14 
88.5 


Page  in 
riaily 
Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's 
re- 
sponse 


09  18  73 
09  18/73 
09/18  73 
09  19,73 
119  19/73 
0919  73 

OS  19  73 
09,13/73 

0920/73 
09,20/73 

09/20/73 

09  20/73 

09  20/73 
09/20/73 


H8023 
H8039 
H8042 
H8074 
H8100 
H8111 

H8112 
HSUe 

H8163 
H8180 

M8182 

H8195 

H8196 
H8203 


HR.  37    Suspend  rules  and  pass. Yea. 

Quorum    Call  of  the  House Present 

H.  Res.  420 -Suspend  rules  and  pass. . .  Yea. 

Quorum    Call  ol  the  House.    Present 

H.R.  7S35  -On  Presidential  veto  . .  Nay 

H.R.  9715  -On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    No 

ment. 

H.R.  9715— On  passage Yea 

H.  Res.  546- On  agreeing  to  the  reso-    Yea 

lution. 

Quorum— Call  of  the  House Present 

H.R.    8917— Agreeing    to    conference    Yea... 

report. 
H.R.  8917— Recede  and  concur  with    Yea... 

amendment. 
H.R.    9281 -Recommit    with    instruc-    Yea    . 

tions. 

H.R.  9281-On  passage Nay.. 

H.R.  9256    On  passage Not 

vot- 
ing. 
Yea.- 


09  25/73    H8247     H.R    8619 -Agreeing    to    conference 

report. 
09  25/73    H8265     H.J.    Res.   727— On   agreeing  to  the    Nay.. 

amendment 

09,25,73    H8265    do Yea.. 

09/25  73    H8269    ....  Jo Yea.. 

09  25  73    H8270     H.J.  Res.  727— On  passage I**-. 

09  26  73    H8323     Quorum— Call  of  the  House Presen 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  aHROUGH  ROLL 


Yeas/     Quorum 
nays  calls 


Num  ler  of  calls  or  votes. 

Pres  nt  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
pa  red  lor  or  against) • - 

Abs(  ices  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired 
fo  or  against) 

Votii  g  percentage  (presence) 


210 

195 

15 
92.8 


126 

112 

14 
88.8 


Page  in 
Roil  dally 

N  .  Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's 
re- 
spond 


I  41  i    09/26/73    H8332 


No 


09/26/73 
09/26/73 
10;01,'73 
10/01/73 
10,01/73 
10/01/73 
10/02/73 
10/02/73 
10/03/73 
10/03/73 


H8338 
H8346 
H8397 
H8403 
H8406 
H8413 
H8473 
H848S 
H8555 
H8564 


H.R.  981— On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

do No.. 

H.R.  981— On  passage... X*'-  .. 

Quorum— Call  of  the  House Presei  t 

H.R.  8029— Suspend  rules  and  pass —  Yea.. 

S.  2419— Suspend  rules  and  pass Yea 

H.R.  10397— Suspend  rules  and  pass...  Yea 
S.  795— Agreeing  to  conference  report. .  Yea.. 

S.  1914— On  passage... Yea 

Quorum— Call  of  the  Hcu.e Prer 

H.  Res.  372— On  agreeing  to  the  reso-    No, 
lution. 


Prese  it 


Total  vote 

Pres- 
Yea     Nay        ent 


382 

273      144  1 

369        40 

396         4 

231      160  2 

321       74    ...   . 

382 

127      272  

389         4 

336       37  1 

339       14  

400 

236      164  


143 

128 

15 
89.5 


Grand 
totals 


460 
417 


43 
90.5 


Total  vote 

Pres- 
Yea     Nay       ent 


390       12 

386 

345       64  

400 

259      164          1 
240      178  

305      108  

311       81  

381 

385       14  

326       73  

116      282  

299       93  

217      155  

348       24  

184      198  

286       94  

371  7  2 

368         7 

355 


DUMBER  480) 


iecorded 
votes 


.  Grand 
totals 


144 

129 

15 
89.5 


480 
436 

44 

90.8 


Total  vote 


Pres- 
Yea     Nay       ent 


174     203  

70     310  

336       30 

336 

331       33  

330       28  

241      130  

294      106  

313        90  

396 

.    282      131  


J  line  17,  197 Jt 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMBER'S  INDIVIDUAL  VOTING  RECORD— HON.  BILL  FRENZEL— 93D  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 


19527 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Total  vote 


Mem- 
ber's 
re-  Prej- 

sponse     Yea     Nay       ent 


492 
1493 


1003/73    H8586 
10,03,73    H8587 


M94    10  03  73 
495    10  03  73 


496 

497 

498 

1499 


10 '03 '73 
10/03/73 
10  04  73 
10  04.-73 


H8594 
H8596 

H8597 
H8613 
H8655 
H8677 


•500    10,04,73    H8677 


Quorum — Call  in  committee Present.  396 

H.R.6452— On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    Aye....    206     203 

ment. 
HR.  6452— On  striking  enacting  clause.  Aye      . 
H.R.  6452— On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    Yea 

ment. 

H.R.  6452- On  passage Nay.    . 

H.R.  10088— On  passage    Yea 

(Juorum— Call  of  the  House ..  Present 

H.J.   Res.  748 -On  agreeing  to  the    No 

amendment. 
H.J.  Res.  748— On  passage Aye 


143 
205 

219 
376 


268 
210 

195 
2 


129     237 

274        90 


362 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  TlllS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  500) 


Yeas' 
nays 


Quorum    Recorded 
calls         votes 


Numljer  of  calls  or  votes 

Piesent  responses  (yea.  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against) _  _   

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired 
for  or  against) ..  . 

Voting' percentage  (presence) 


■  219 

204 

15 
93.1 


130 

116 

14 
89.2 


151 

136 

15 

90 


Grand 
totals 


500 

458 

44 
91.2 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Mem-  Total  vote 

ber's  — 

re-  Pres- 

sponse  Yea     Nay        ent 


501    10  09-73    H8700     Quorum-  Call  of  the  House.  . 
502,  10.  09.  73    H8708     H  Res.  581-On  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

503  10  09  73    H8734     Quorum- Call  in  committee... 

504  10  10  73    H8797     Quorum    Call  ol  the  House    . 
>505    10,10.73    H8827     H.R.  9682    On  agreeing  to  the  amend 

ment. 

1506    10,'10.73    H8829    .  '...do 

'507    10 '10  73    H8835   do. 

1508    10  10/73    H8838    do...     .  . 

509    10  10,73    H8810     Quorum-  Call  in  committee     . 
•510    10,10.-73    H8841     H.R.  9682 -On  agreeing  to  the  amend 

ment. 
1511    1010  73    H8852   do 

512  10/10  73    H8853     H.R.9682    On  passage 

513  10  11  73    H8885     Quorum-Call  of  the  House 

514  10,11/73    H8890    do .. 

■515    10  11 '73    H8892     H.J.  Res.  727 -On  motion  to  recommit. 
'516    10,11/73    H8893     H.J.  Res.  727- Agreeing  to  conference 

report. 

517  10  1173    H8895     Quorum    Call  of  the  House 

518  10  11  73    H8916     H.R  10614- On  passage 

519  10  12  73    Hg948    Quorum    Call  of  the  House     ....     . 

520  10  12/73    H8963     H.J.  Res.  542    Agreeing  to  conference 

repcrt. 


...  Present 

0-    Yea  . 

3.16 

50" 

370 

...  Absent. 

.  Present 

d-    No 

228 

186 

367 
400 

...  No.;... 

...  No 

...  No... 
.  - .  Present 
d-    No 

138 
209 
132 

130 

273 
202 
275  . 

278  . 

392 

..  No 

144 

273. 

Yea..  .    343 
Present    .... 

Present 

No 182 

Aye....    309 

Present    . 
Yea...    359 

Present 

Yea..       238 


74 


225 
99 


28 
123 


1 

387 
395 


383 
351 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  aHROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  520) 


Yeas/ 
nays 


Quorum 
cans 


Recorded 
voles 


Grand 
totals 


Number  of  calls  or  votes 223 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against) .  208 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 

or  against) .  15 

Voting  percentage  (presence)  . 93.2 


RoH 
No. 


Pagein 
daily 
Date    Record    Description 


138 

123 

15 
89.1 

Mem- 
ber's 
re- 
sponse 


159 

144 

15 
90.5 


520 

475 

45 
91.3 


Total  vote 


Yea     Nay 


Pres- 
ent 


1521 
552 
523 
524 
525 

'526 
527 
528 

10  12  73 
10  12-73 
10  15  73 
10  15  73 
10  15  73 
10  15  73 
10  16  73 
10,16/73 

529 

10  16  73 

530 
531 

10  16  73 
10  16  73 

532 
'  533 

10  16  73 
10  16,  73 

'53-1 
535 
536 

10  16  -73 
10  17  73 
10.  17-73 

'ij7 

10  17  73 

538 

539 
640 

10  17  73 
10  17  73 
10  18  73 

H8993     H.R.  10203-  On  passage. 

H8995     Quorum    Call  of  the  House.    

H9044    do 

H9048   do 

H9049     S.  907    Suspend  rules  and  pass 

H9055     H.R.  8346-  Suspend  rules  and  pass.. 

H9070     Quorum  -Call  of  the  House  ...      . 

H9078  H.R.  9590  -  Agreeing  to  conference  re- 
port. 

H9079  H.R.  9590  Recede  and  concur  in  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

H9080    do 

H9084  H.R.  6691  Agreeing  to  conference  re- 
port. 

H9105     H.R.  10717    Suspend  rules  and  pass  . 

H9138  H.R.  %81-  On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

H9143     H.R.  9681- Motion  to  limit  debate 

H91S4     Quorum    Call  of  the  House. 

H9201  H.  Res.  601  On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

H9211  H.R.  9681  On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

H9223     H  R.  9581- On  passage    .       .   

H9231      S.2016    Agreeing  to  conference  report 

H9252     Quorum    Call  of  the  House 


Aye...    337       14 

Present 

Present. 

Present      

Yea...    306       54 
Aye.    .    108      258 

Present  

Yea.  .    403       10 

Yea  253      153  . 

Yea.    .    302      107  . 
Yea.    .400       11  . 

Yea  .        404  3 

No 136      245 

No.  .      161      214 

Present    

Nay.  ..    193      216  . 

No  -  ..    152     256 

Yea.  .    337       72 
Yea....    346       51  . 
Present 


321 
353 
352 


388 


2 

389 

3 

3 

367 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  aHROUGH  ROLL  NO.  540) 


Yeas'     Quorum    Recorded 
nays  calls         votes 


Grand 
totals 


Number  of  calls  or  votes 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay.  present-paired  for  or 

against). 
Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 

or  against). 
Voting  percentage  (presence) 


232 

217 

144 

129 

15 

15 

93.5 

89.5 

164 

149 

15 

90.8 


540 
495 

45 

91.C 


~T' 


Roll 
No. 


Page  in 
daily 
Date    Record    Descripllcn 


Total  vote 

ber's 

re-  Pres- 

sponse     Yea     Nay       ent 


>541    10  18  73    H9266 
542    10  18  73    H9272 


543 
5^4 
545 
S46 
547 

543 
1549 


10  23  73 
10  23  73 
10  23  73 
10  24  73 
10  24  73 


H9306 
H9318 
H9340 
H9362 
H9365 


10  24  73    H9374 
10  24  73    H9376 


550  10  24  73     H9378 

551  10  25  73    H9407 


552 
553 


10  25  73 
10  30  73 


H9418 
H9461 


554 
555 
556 

10-30  73 
10  31  73 
10  31  73 

H9478 
H950I 
H95I3 

557 
558 

11  06  73 
11  06  73 

h9594 
H9600 

559 
560 

1106  73 
11  05  73 

H9608 
H%10 

H.R.  10397 -On  passage 

H.R.  9639— Concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Suorum    Cai:  ol  the  House 
R.  10586    On  passage.  . 

Quorum  -Call  of  the  House. 

do  

H.  Res.  600    On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

()uorum     Call  in  committee 

H.R.  3927    Oil  agreeing  !o  the  amend- 
ment. 

H.R.  3927     Ol  passage 

H.  Res.  655    On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

H.R.  10956    On  passage 

H.  Res.  6jS    On  agreeing  io  the  resolu- 
tion. 

H.R.  9456    On  passage 

Quorum  -Call  of  the  House 

H.R.  9286 -Reject  sec.  817  cl  confer- 
ence report. 

Quorum    Call  c!  the  House 

H.I.  Res    735    Suspended   rules  jn-J 
pass. 

H.R.  5874  -  Suspend  rules  and  pass 

H.R.  8219    Suspend  rules  and  pass 


Aye...    273       97 

Nay...    145     218  . 

Present 371 

Yea....    345       41  

Present 327 

Present 377 

Yea...    369  _    15  1 

Present 368 

No 140     252  .      .. 

Yea  ...    335       60  .        . 
Yea      .    380        2 

Yea.     .    364        18  .. 
Yea    -.    376         4  ...   .. 

Yea  372       13  .... 

Present 382 

Yea..    103     290 

Present 363 

Vea..  .    343       28  

Yea  ...    349       25 

Yea  .  .    340       39  ...     . 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  560) 


Yeas' 
nays 


Quorum 

calls    Recorded 


Grand 
totals 


Number  ol  calls  or  voles 

Present   responses  (yea,   nay.   present,   preseni- 

paired  for  or  against). .  . 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  vcting-paired  loi 

or  against)    .     

Voting  percentage  (presence)..     _ 


244  0 

229.0 


15.0 
93.8 


150 
135 


15 
90.0 


166.0 

151.0 

15.0 
90.9 


560.0 
515.0 


45.0 
91.9 


Pagein 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's 
re- 
sponse    Yea 


Total  vote 


Nay 


Pres- 
ent 


561  11  06  73  H9613 

562  II  07  73  H9641 

563  11  07  73  H9e61 

564  11  07,  73  H9668 


565 
'  566 

567 
568 


11  07  73 
11  07.73 


11  07  73 
11  08  73 


H9676 
H9e78 

H9681 
H9728 


569  11  08  73  H9761 

I  570  11  08  73  H9763 

571  1108  73  H9771 

572  11  08  73  H9772 

573  11  13 '73  H9799 

574  11,13,73  H9822 

575  1113  73  H9823 

576  11  13  73  H9911 

577  11/13  73  H9914 

578  1113,73  H9916 
I  579  11  13  73  H9928 

580  11  13  73  H9944 


H.R  10937    Suspend  rules  and  pass...  Yea...    378 

Quorum- C.ill  of  the  House Piesent 

H.J.  Res.  542- On  Presidential  veto....  Yea  284 

H.   Res.  687    Ordering  the  previous    Yea....    274 

question 

Quorum -Call  in  committee              .      Present. 
H.R.  11104    0,  agreeing  to  the  amend-    No 263      147 

ment. 

H.R.  11104    On  passage.   .     Yea...     253 

H.  Res.  688 -On  agreeing  to  the  resolu-    Yea  393 

tion. 

Quorum — Call  in  committee  .      .  Present 

H.R.  9142 -On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    No.  ...    148      245' 

ment. 

do Yea....    187 

H.R.  9142— On  passage Yea..  .    306 

Quorum— Call  of  the  House        PreMnt 

S.  1081— Recommit  confereiKe  lepoit    Yea i62 

with  instructions. 
S.  1081— Agreeing  to  conference  report.  Yea.     .    361 

Quorum -Call  of  the  House Present 

H.R.    8916— Agreeing    to    conference    Yea  394 

report. 
H.  Con.  Res  378  -On  agreeing  to  the    Nay.  ..    215 

resolution. 
H.R.  8877-Recommit  the  conference    Aye  272 

report. 
Quorum— Call  of  the  House .  Absent 


135 
135 


153 
2 


198 
82 


213 

14 

u" 

190 
139 


393 


387 


371 


335 
1 


1 
391 


373 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  580) 


Yeas/ 
nays 


Quorum 

calls    Recorded 


Grand 
totals 


Number  of  calls  or  votes 

Present   responses  (yea,   nay,   pieScnt,   preseni- 

pai'ed  for  01  against). . .   .    

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paiied  for 

or  against) 

Voting  percentage  (presence). 


255 

156 

240 

140 

15 

94.1 

16 
89.7 

169 

154 

15 
91.1 


580 

534 

4« 
92.0 


19528 


EXTENSIONS  OF  ILEMARKS 

MEMBER'S  IHDIVIOOAL  VOTING  RECORD— HON.  BILL  0  ENZEL— 930  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 


June 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Mmi-  Total  vote 

bet's    

re-  Pres- 

sponse     Yea     Nay       ent 


S81 
582 

583 

584 
585 
586 
587 

588 

>589 

I  590 

1591 

■  592 
593 
594 

595 


11/13/73 
11/14/73 

11.14/73 
11/14  73 
11/U  73 
11'15'73 
11/15/73 

11/15/73 

11/15/73 

11/15/73 

11/15/73 

11/15,73 
11/26/73 
11-26  73 
11/27,73 


H9950 
H9978 

H9990 
H10012 
H10020 
HI 0059 
H10059 

H10066 

H10067 

H10068 

H10074 

H1C075 
H10U3 
H10133 
H10175 


596    11/27/73    H10175 


S.  1570    Agreeing  to  conference  report, 

H.  Res.  128  On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Quorum    Call  in  committee 

do    

H.R   11459   On  passage ---- 

Quorum    Call  ol  the  House      

M.  Res.  702-  Previous  question  on 
amendment. 

H.  Res.  702  -Ordering  the  previous 
question. 

H.  Res.  702  Recommit  with  instruc- 
tions. 

H.  Res.  702  -On  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

H.R.  11333  On  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

H.R.  11333-0n  passage      ..- 

Suorum^Call  of  the  House 
.R.  11238- On  passage 

H.R.  7446-  Agreeing  to  conference  re- 
pott. 

"""    On  consideration  of  reso- 


597 
598 

>599 

1600 


11/27  73 
11/28,73 

11/28/73 

11/28/73 


H10196 
H10221 

H10252 

H10257 


H.  Res.  718 

lution. 
H.R.  11324 
H.  Res.  719 

lution. 
H.R.     UOlO    On 

amendment, 
do 


On  passage 

'On  agreeing  lo  the  reso- 


agreeing    to    the 


Yea  ... 
Yea... 

Present. 
Present. 
Yea.  . 
Present . 

Nay    .. 

Nay  ... 

Aye      . 

Aye      . 

Aye   . . 

Aye    . . 
Present. 
Yea 
Yea 

Yea 

Yea 
Yea 

No 

No 


348 
388 


46 
18 


366       29 
230      182 


375 
375 

398 


233 
190 
367 
246 
391 

350 

357 

345 

311 
386 

248 

260 


186 
227 

51 
163 
20 

34 

40 

88 

7 

14C 
140 


Roll 
No. 


317 


>624 

■625 
1626 
■627 
•628 
■629 
'630 
■631 
632 
633 

634 

635 

636 

637 
638 
639 

64G 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  600) 


Yeas/      Quorum    Recorded 
nays  calls         Votes 


Number  ol  calls  or  voles. . .        . 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay.  present,  present- 
paired  lor  or  against) 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voling-paiied  lor 
or  against) 

Voting  percentage  (presence)  . 


265 

250 

15 
£4.3 


160 

144 

16 
SO 


175 

16C 

15 
91.1 


Grand 
totals 


eoo 


46 
W.3 


Roll 
No. 


Page  in 
daily 
Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
bet's 
re- 
sponse    Yea 


Total  vote 


Nay 


601     11/28/73    H10267 


602 
603 

604 
>605 

606 

■  607 

■  608 

■  609 
610 
611 

>6I2 

613 
614 
615 
616 
617 
618 
619 


11/28/73 
11  29/73 

11/29/73 
11/29/73 

1130  73 
11/30/73 

11/30  7. 
11  30  73 
11/30  73 
11/30,73 

11/30/73 

11  30  73 
12/03 '73 

12  03  73 
12  03  73 
12  03  73 
12/04  73 
12/04/7: 


HI  0269 
H10317 

H10342 
H10345 

H10391 
H10404 

H10417 
H10419 
H 10424 
H10433 
H10433 

H1044' 
H 10467 
H10497 
HI0508 
HlObll 
H 10547 
H10548 


620    12/04/73    H10554 


H.R.UOIO     Onagieeingtotheamentl- 
ment. 

H.R.  11010    On  passage. 

H.  Res.  721     On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Quorum  call  in  committee 

H.R.  11575    On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

Quorum  call  ol  tie  House 

H.R.  11575-  On  agreeing  10  the  amend- 
ment. 

do.  

do.  .-^ 

H.R  11575    Onpassase...  

Quorum  call  in  committee. 

H.R.  11576    Onagreeinglothe  amend- 
ment. 

"R.  Iir76     in  passage 

(Juorum  call  of  the  Hous: 

S. 1191     Suspend  rules  and  pass 

H.R.  11710     Suspend  rule?  and  pass. 

H  R.  9437-  Suspend  iu.es  anr!  pass.. 

Quorum  call  ol  the  House 

H.  Res.  725    On  agreeing  to  the  resolu 
tion 

S.  1443    Agreeing  to  conlerence  report 


Ni. 


Ye? 
Yea 


107      29? 


:6<1 
347 


Present 

Aye  .        178 


Present . 
No 


31 
54 


226 


170      20 


Aye....  118 

Kl*.  .  160 

Ve»..  -  336 
Present.     . 

No 160 


250 

210 

23 

164 


Yea  . 

Present. 

Yea 

Nay... 

Yea.-   . 

Present. 

Yea 

_  Yea.     - 


295 

354 
261 
272 

265 

210 


36 
129 
120 

137 

19 


Pres- 
ent 


375 
350 

317 

348 
391 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NO.  620) 


Yeas/     Quorum    Recorded 
nays  calls         votes 


Giand 
totals 


Number  01  calls  or  votes..                                   .            "*             '"  '"              "" 
Present  responses  (yea.  nay,  present,  present-paired 

lor  01  against)  .                          _.                .  ,                 "^             >*='  "*               ^" 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  volmg-paired  lor  ^^                 ^ 

01  against) ,.''           ^n  ■>  517            975 

Voting  percentage  (presence) "•'           ^^  ^'  '             ""■ " 

Mem-  Total  vote 

Page  in                                                               ^'^  p:„. 

Roll                     daily                                                                    *"  rres- 

No.           Date    Record    Description                                            sponse  Yea     Nay        ent 

621  12/04/73    H10573   H.  Con.  Res.  173— Suspend  rules  and    Yea...    405 

622  12/05/73    H10667    H.R.  8877-Agreeing  to  conference  re-    Yea...    371       33 

623  12/05/73    H10668    H.R.    8877-  recede    and    concur    in    Not  263      140 

Senate  amendment  with  amendment,      vot- 
ing. 

See  lootnote  at  end  of  tibl*. 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  ^  JMBER  640) 


NumI 
Prese  t 


aga  1st) 
Abset  ;es  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 

or  J  lainsl)         

Votini  percentage  (presence) 


Roll 
No. 


641 
64! 

164) 

I  641 
<64! 
>64) 

64) 

64J 

i65( 

■65 

:65; 

65: 

651 

65! 

■65i| 

65 
'651 

■65 
66 


■6«  ' 
■6(  I 
<6(  I 

<6(  I 

61  > 

■«  ' 


17,  197^ 


Page  in 
daily 
Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's 
re- 
sponse 


12/05/73    H10681    H.R.  7130--On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, 
do. 


12/05/73 
12/05/73 
12/05/73 
12/05/73 
12/05/73 
12/05/73 
12/05/73 
12/06/73 
12/06/73 

12/06/73 

12/07/73 


H10686. 
H10692  . 
H10699. 
H10704 
H10706  . 
H10708  . 
H10719 
H10741 
H1074e 

H10829 

H10881 


.do. 
do- 
.do. 


.do. 
.do 


12/07/73    H10884 


12  07/73 
12/10/73 
12/10/73 


H 10891 
H10915 
HI  0925 


12/10/73    H10%7 


H.R.  7130— On  passage... 

Quorum— Call  of  the  House 

H.  Res.  738— On  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

H.  Res.  735 -On  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

H.R.  1145S— Agreeing  to  conference 
report. 

H.  Res.  673— On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

H.R.  9107  -On  passage 

Quorum — Call  of  the  House  .   -  . 

H.  Res.  657— On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Quorum  -Call  in  committee 


No 

No. 

No 

No 

No 

Aye 

Aye 

Aye 

Present. 
Yea     . 

Yea     . 

Nay    .. 

Nay... 

Yea.  . 
Present 
Yea.-  . 

Present 


Yeas/     Quorum 
nays  calls 


Rfcorded 
votes 


r  of  calls  or  votes 

responses  (yea.  nay,  present-paired  for  or 


283 

267 

16 
54. 3 


168 

152 

16 
90.4 


Page  in 
daily 
Date    Record    Cesciittion 


12,10/73 
12/11/73 
12/U/73 

12/11/73 
12/11/73 
12/11/73 

12/11/73 
12/11/73 
12/11,'73 
12/11/73 

12/11/73 
12/11/73 
12/11/73 
12/12/73 
12  12  73 
12/12/73 

12/12/73 
12/12/73 

12,12'73 
12/13/73 


Mem- 
ber's 
re- 
sponse 

Presen 
Presen 
Aye 


H10977    Quorum  call  in  committee 

H11027    Quorumcallof  the  house 

H11054   H.R.  10710— On  agreeing  to  theamend 

ment. 

H11071 do -     No. 

HU071    H.R.  10710— On  passage Aye. 

HinOO   H.R.  11088— On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    No. 

ment. 

H11107    H.R.  11008— Call  in  committee Aye 

H11107    Quorum  call  in  committee Presen 

H11122       -do- Presen 

H11125   H.R.  11771— On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    No 

ment. 

H11129 do - Aye 

H11132--.-  do : No 

H11133    H.R.  11771— On  passage Yea 

H11173    Quorum  call  of  the  house Presen 

H11179      -do  Presen 

HI  1 181    H.  Res  744— On  agreeing  to  the  resolu-    Aye 

tion.  , 

H11189   Quorum  call  in  committee     Presen 

H1I244    H.R.  11450- Cnagreeingtotheamend-    Aye 

ment. 

H11251   do  Ay*     . 

Hn277    Quorum  call  of  the  house Presen 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THISSESSION  (THROUGH  ROLI 


Yeas/     Quorum 
nays  calls 


Nun  )er  of  calls  or  votes   

Pres  nt  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present-paired 

lo  or  against)  .  ■    y,    ■ 

Abs<  ices  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 

or  against)- 

Votii  g  percentage  (presence).. -- 


284 
268 


16 
94.3 


176 

160 

16 
90.9 


Page  in 
R<A  daily 

nI.  Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's 
re- 
spons. 


No 


12  13/73 
12/13/73 
12/13/73 

12/13/73 
12/14/73 
12/14/73 


No. 
No 
Aye 


■64     12/13/73    H11285   H.R.  11450—On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

H11300 do 

H11302   H.R.  11450—On  motion  to  limit  debate . 
HI  1315   H.R.  11450—On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

H13327    -   .-do-.-   No 

H11361    Quorum— Call  of  the  House Present 

H11368   H.R.  11450— On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    No. 
ment. 

H11381 do No.- 

H11383 do.  - Aye. 

H11394    H.R.11450— Onmotiontolimitdebate..  No. 


1 6(  i    12/14/73 
'  61  1    12/14/73 

1  6:  )     12/14/73 


Total  vote 

Pres- 
Yea     Nay       ent 


106      300  

185  218 

192  217  

117  289  

108  295  

186  221  

185  221  

386  23  

383 

389       15  

387  35 

329       40  

295       70 

270        95  

355 

230      147  

338 


189 

174 

15 
92 


Grand 
totals 


640 

593 

47 
92.6 


Total  vole 

Pres- 
Yea     Nay       ent 


337 
347 


319 


80 


106      298 

272      140 

82      334 


364 


52 


102  304 

147  256 

134  266 

219  180 


385 
381 


272      129 

152      256 
286      112 


365 
382 


369 


1 

389 


NO  660) 


lecorded  Grand 

v.te:  totals 


200 

185 

16 
92.5 


660 

613 

47 
92.8 


Total  vote 


Pres- 
Yea     Nay       ent 


256  155          2 

221      192  

58      351     

188  213           1 

199  180          1 

.      355 

170     223  

180  210           1 

185      202  

197      196  
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMBER'S  INDIVIDUAL  VOTING  RECORD— HON.  BILL  FRENZEL— 930  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 


19529 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


ToMvote 


Mem- 
ber's 

re-  Pres- 

sponse     Yea     Nay       ent 


'671    12/14/73    HlMOl   H.R.IUSO-Slrikeenactingclause No 56 

■672    12/14/73    H11403   H.R.  11450-On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    Aye....  299 

ment 

■673    12/14/73    H11407 do ..   No 189 

■674    12/14/73    H11409 do    No 197 

■675    12/14/73    H11411   H.R.   11450-Motion  that  committee    Aye....  104 

rise. 

■676    12/14/73    H11413   H.R.11450-Onagreeingfotheamend-    Aye  .-.  311       73 

ment. 

■677    12/14/73    H11414 do. No 301 

■678    12/14/73    H11415 do Present  332 

'679    12/14/73    H11416 do No 327 


335 
89 

194 
184 
280 


■680    12/14/73    H11420 do. No. 


60 
19 

27 


174     202 


21 
29 
25 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  aHROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER680) 


Yeas/     Quorum 
nays  calls    Recorded 


Grand 
totals 


Number  of  calls  or  votes 284  177  219  680 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against)...   -. 268  161  204  633 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired 

fororagainst)-.- 16  16  15  40 

Voting  percentage  (presence) 94.3  90.9  93.1  93.7 


Roll 
No. 


Date 


Page  in 

daily 

Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's   - 
re- 
sponse 


Total  vote 

Pres- 
Yea     Nay       ent 


■681  12/14/73  H11421  H.R.  U450-0n  agreeing  to  the  ainend- 
menl. 

1682  12/14/73  H11422 do 

■683  12/14/73  H11422   H.R.11450 -Motion  that  committee  rise 

■684  12/14/73  H11424  H.R.  11450-  On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

■685  12/14/73  H11425 do 

1686  12/14/73  H11437 do 

■687  12/14/73  H11438 do.... .   

■688  12/14/73  H11450   H.R.  11450 -On  motion  to  recommit... 

689  12/14/73  H11451    H.R.  11450- On  passage 

690  12/17/73  H11507   Quorum— Call  of  the  House 

691  12/17/73  H11525--   .  dO-- 

692  12,/17/73  H11528   S.  1435-On  motion  to  recommit 

■693  12/17/73  H11528   S.  1435    Agreeing  to  conference  report 

694  12/17/73  H11534   S.J.  Res.  ISO- Suspend  rules  and  pass. 

695  12/17,/73  H11540   S.  2482 -Suspend  rules  and  pass 

696  12/18/73  H11594   Quorum -Call  of  the  House 

697  12/18/73  H11598   H.R.  9256 -Agreeing  to  conference. .. 

698  12/18,/73  H11600   H.  Res.  746 -On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 

tion. 

699  12,/18/73  Hil609  S.  2165-  Suspend  rules  and  pass 

700  12/18/73  H11617  S.  2316-  Suspend  rules  and  pass 


No 

Aye 

No 

No 

No 

Aye.... 

No 

No 

Yea..-. 
Present. 
Present. 
Nay... 

Aye 

Nay--.. 
Yea  -  - 
Present 
Yea  - 
Nay-    . 

Yea-  . 
Yea... 


140  226        15 

349  8         17 

86  290          2 

152  205         22 

170  205          3 

201  172          1 

50  320          1 

173     205  

265  112          3 

304 

331 

80     259  

272       74  

263       91  

339       21  

---      381 

307        82  

284      101  

270      122  

315       73  


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  700) 


Yeas/ 
nays 


Quorum 

calls    Recorded 


Number  of  calls  or  votes . 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against)-. .-   - 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 
or  against)-.. - .     - 

Voting  percentage  (prescence) 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


292 

276 

16 
94.5 


180 

164 

16 
91.1 


228 

213 

15 
93.4 


Grand 
totals 


700 

653 

47 
93.2 


Mem-  Total  vote 

ber's • 

re-  Pres- 

sponse     Yea     Nay       ent 


701  12/18,'73    H11637    H.R.  11714- Suspend  rules  and  pass...  Yea....    230      160  .. 

702  12/18/73    H11644   H.R.  11763- Suspend  rules  and  pass....  Yea...    356        18... 

703  12/19/73    H11689    Quorum— Call  of  the  House Present .      375 

704  12/19/73    H11703   H.R.  11576- On  motion  to  recommit....  Yea....    216      180 

705  12/19/73    H11735   Quorum- Call  in  committee. Present 360 

■706    12/19/73    H11739   H.R.     11510  -On    agreeing    to    the  No 112     271    .      . 

amendment. 

'707    12/19/73    H11755    H.R.  11510 -On  passage Aye.         355        25 

708  12/20/73    H11793   Quorum-Call  of  the  House Present 326 

709  12/20/73    H11806  S.1559-Recommit  conference  report-  Nay...     93     264.. 

710  12/20/73    H11807  S.  1559-Agreeing  to  conference  report.  Yea..-.    330       33... 

711  12/20/73    H11819   H.R.     11575  -Recommit     conference  Yea....      88     280 

report. 

'712    12,'20/73    H11820   H.R.   11575    Agreeing  to  conference  Aye    ..    336       32 

report. 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Page  in 
RoU  daHy 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Mem* 
ber's 

re- 
sponse    Yea 


Total  vote 


Pres- 

Nay       ent 


713  12/20/73 

714  12/20/73 

'715  12/20,73 

716  12/20/73 

717  12/20,/73 

718  12/21/73 
■719  12,/21'73 

720  12/21,/73 


149  .. 

4  .. 

26 
59  .. 


H11832  H.R.  11771— Agreeing  to  conference    Yea  216 

report. 
H11839  S.     1983— Agreeing    to     conference    Yea         355 

report. 
H11844   H.  Res.  754 -Suspend  rules  and  pass...  Aye         319 
H11877   H.R.    9142— Agreeing   to   conference    Yea  '"'    284 

report. 
H11887   H.R.  11576— Agreeing  to  conference    Yea     .    329 

report. 

H11959  Quorum-Call  of  the  House Present 

H11960  H.R.      11333— Concur      in      Senate    Aye      '301       i3 

amendment. 
H12004   H.  Res.  759— Motion  for  a  second. Nay....    148      113 


10 


306 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  720) 


Yeas/     Quorum 
nays  calls    Recorded 


Grand 
totals 


Number  of  calls  or  votes .   303 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present  present- 
paired  for  or  gainst) .-   -  287 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired 

fororagainst) .  15 

Voting  percentage  (presence) .      ..,\'  94.7 


184 

168 

16 
91.3 


233 

218 

15 
93.5 


720 

673 

47 
93.4 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Mem-  Total  vote 

ber's    • . . 

fe-  Pres- 

sjKMise     Yea     Nay       ent 


III  J?'?!'^  """"  H.  Res.  759    Suspend  rules  and  pass..  Nay  169  95 

■722  12/21,73  H12026  H.  Res.  760    Suspend  rules  and  pass      No  22     240 

723  12/21/73  H12030  H.  Res.  761    Suspend  rules  and  pass"  Yea '""  36      228 

724  12.'21./73  H12036  H.  Con.  Res.  411    On  agreeing  to  the    Nay""'  74      m 

resolution. 

725  12/22/73  H11969  Motion  to  adjourn   .                               Nav  39  IGO 

726  12,/22/73  H11970  Quorum-Call  of  the  Housei  --;::::  Pribiilt  ..„...!„  "'m 


CUMULATIVE   VOTING    RECORD   THIS  SESSION   (THROUGH    ROLL   NUMBER  726) 


Yeas/ 

nays 


Quorum 

calls    Recorded 


Grand 
toUls 


Number  of  calls  or  votes ,_  .  307 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present-paired 

fororagainst) 291 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 

or  against) _ 16 

Voting  percentage  (presence) 94  7 


185 

169 

16 
91.3 


234 

219 

15 
93.5 


726 

679 

47 
93.5 


93D  CONG.,  20  SESS. 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's 
re- 
sponse 


Total  vote 


1  01  21  74    HI  Quorum  call  of  the  House  Present 

2  01-21/74    H15        H.R.  11387— Suspend  rules  and  pass       Yea 

3  01/2274    H60        Quorum  call  of  the  House  Present 

4  01/22/74    H103       H.R.  11537-  Suspend  rules  and  pass       Yea 

5  01/22  74    H107       H.R.  11809    Suspend  rules  and  pass    "Yea"'"' 

6  01 '23/ 74    H135       Quorum  call  of  the  House Present" 

7  01/23/74    H143      (Juorum  call  in  committee..  Absent. 

8  01./23  74    H150       H.R.  11354 -On  passage  Yea 

9  01/29/74    H251       H.  Res.  788— On  agreeing  to  "the  reso-    Yea... I 

lution. 

10  01  '30/74    H303       Quorum  call  of  the  House  Present 

11  01/30/74    H306       H.  Res.  787— On  agreeing  to  the  reso-    Nay.... 

lution. 

12  02/04,74    H409      Quorum  call  of  the  House  Present 

13  02/04/74    H435       H.R.  4861— Suspend  rules  and  pass...  Yea. 

14  02/05/74    H471       H.  Res.  794— On  agreeing  to  the  reso-    Yea 

lution. 

15  02/05  74    H478      Quorum  call  in  committee  .  Present 

16  02/05/74    H493      H.R.  11221— On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    Yea.... 

ment. 
■  17    02,'05/74    H494       H.R.    11221-Previous    quesUonon    Not 

recommittal.  voting 

18  0205/74    H496      H.R.  11221-On  passage Not  282 

voting 

19  20/06/74    H527       Quorum  call  of  the  House Present 

20  02  06  74    H539       H.   Res.  803— Ordering  the  previous    Nay....    342 

question. 


Yea 

Nay 

Pres- 
ent 

362 

338 

22 

377 

355 
37S 

25 
1 

"380 

385 

.  155 
.  380 

248 
5 

4 
393 

.  386 

18 

1 

174 

.  334 

.  397 



4 

4 

373 

170     202 
122      259 


94 


34 

24 

30 

....-      390 
70 


19530 


EXTENSIONS  OF 

MEMBER'S  INDIVIDUAL  VOTING  RECORD— HON.  BILI 


REMARKS 

FRENZEL— 93D  CONGRESS,  20  SESSION 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NO.  20) 


VMS/     QuorMi   Rearded         Grand 
nays  calls        votes  totals 


Number  cf  calls  or  votes  . 

Present  lespenses  (yea,  nay,  jweseat,  present- 

paiied  loi  or  against) -.  -   - 

Absences  (absent,  not  veting.  net  votMC-ftatred 

lot  or  against)      - 

Veting  peicenlage  (presence) - 


11 

10 

1 
90.9 


8 

7 

1 
87.5 


1 

29 

0 

17 

1 

0.0 

3 
85.0 

CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  N  JMBER  GO) 


Nun  ber  of  caHs  or  votes - . 

Pre!  int  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 

pj  ired  for  or  against) .     . 

Absi  nces  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 
against) . 


Voti  g  percentage  (presence). 


Total  vote 


No. 


Page  in 
daity 
Date    Record    Descripttco 


Pres- 
Yea    Nay       ent 


121  02  06  74  H539 

22  02  06  74  H549 

23  02  06  74  H552 
124  02  06/74  H569 

25  02  06  74  H575 


26  02  06  74  H579 

27  02  07/74  H621 

28  02  07  74  H627 

29  02  07  74  H613 

30  02  07  74  H«7S 


31  02  07  74    H671 

32  02  13  74    H732 

33  02  13  74    H774 


H.  Res.  803  -Oiiagreelngto  the  resolu- 
tion. 
Qoonim— Cat!  in  committee 

.  .  do.  

MR.  5463- On  passage        

Motion- Motion  to  adjourn . 


Quorum    Call  of  the  House 

H.  Con.  Res.  425  Ccncui  in  Senate 
amendment. 

H.  Res.  835— On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

SJ.  Res.  185    On  passage 

♦t.R.  11783    On  motion  to  recommit.. 


MR.  11873    0.1  p?ssage 

On  icsolviiii;  into  a  commillee 

HR.  11864    On  passage 


34  02  19  74  H894 

35  02  19  74  H897 

36  02/1974  H907 

37  02/20/74  H929 

38  02  2174  H1027 

39  02  21  74  H1037 

40  02,21  74  H1050 


HR  1262?    Suspend  rules  and  pass  . 
HR.  10834    Suspend  rules  and  pass... 
HR.    10203  -  Agreeing  to   conlerence 
report. 

Quonnn-Call  of  the  House. 

do.  

(hjomrn   X;al1  in  committee    

H.R.  12670- On  passage 


Aye 

Present 
Present. 
Aye      - 
.  Not 
vot- 
ing. 
Absent 
Nay    . . 

Yea 

Yea 

Hot 
vot- 
ing. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Mot 
vot- 
ing. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Yea.. 
.  Yea. 

Yea      . 


410 


377 
1?5 


13 
155 


209      175 
384        10 


374 
365 


266 
1 


Page  in 
Rjl  daily 

t%.  Date    Record    Description 


374 
27 


6 
328 


324       23 


248 


253 


382 
284 
374 


Present 375 

Present-.  388 

Present  369 

Yea      -     320        67  . 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  aHROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  40) 


Yeas/     Quorum 
Mys  calls    Recorded 


number  ol  c^tts  or  votes   ..     . 

Preseat  res^rmses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  lor  or  against) 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  lor 
oragainsO - 

Voting  percentage  (presence). .  ...... 


23 
17 


6 
73.9 


14 
12 


Grand 
totals 


40 
31 


Page  in 
Boil  datiy 

No.  Cate    Record    Descti(^tion 


41  02  26  74  mm 

42    02  26  74    HU30 
■43    02  26  74    HlUl 


44 

'45 


•2  27  74 
02  27  74 


H1200 
H1211 


■46  02  27  74  H1240 
147  02  27,74  H1241 
>48    02  27  74    H1241 


149 

02  27  74 

H1242 

50 

02  27  74 

H1250 

51 

02  28 '74 

HI  278 

52 

02  28  74 

H1295 

153 

«B  ?B  74 

H1299 

154 

02  28  74 

H1331 

155 

«  2874 

H1333 

156 

02  28  74 

H1342 

57 

03  04  74 

H1379 

58 

03  05  74 

HI399 

59 

03,05  74 

H1403 

60 

03.05,74 

H1409 

Qnerum    Call  of  the  House 

H.  Res.  896  Ordering  the  previous 
question. 

H.  Res.  896  On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Quorum    Can  of  the  House ...   . 

H.  Res.  901  Ordering  the  previous 
question. 

S.  2589  -Strike  sec.  110  of  conference 
report. 

S.  2589- Strike  sec.  105  of  conference 
report. 

S.  2589  -Stiike  sec.  104  of  conference 
rwport. 

S.  2589    Agreeing  to  conference  report. 

Quorum-  CaH  in  commttee 

Quorum— Call  of  the  House 

8uorum-Call  in  committee 
.R.  2— On  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

.   .     do 

.do -- 

HR.  2-  On  passage.... 

HR.  11143— Suspend  rules  and  pass... 

Qnerum— CaH  of  the  House 

H.  Res.  947— Suspend  rules  and  pass.. 
Quorum— (M  incomntittee 


Present . 
Yea.... 

331' 

53 

Aye 

373 

7 

Present 

No 

144 

259 

Aye. ... 

173 

238 

No 

66 

343 

363 


389 
3 


Aye. 


199     211 


Aye....    258      151  1 

Present 383 

Present 372 

Present.- 380 

Aye....    179     217 

Aye....    183      206  1 

No  -  ..      63      323  1 

Aye....    376        4  

Yea..-.    308 -. 

Present 384 

Yea...    317       86  

Present 378 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


1  0305,74 

2  03/05.74 

3  03,06  74 

4  03,06  74 

5  03  06,74 


7  03  12 ■74 

'8  03,12/74 

'9  03  12  74 

to  03  13/74 


Jum   17,  197  U 


Yeas/ 
nays 

26 

20 

6 
76.9 


(Quorum 
calls 


Recorded 


21 

19 

2 
90.4 

Mem- 
ber's 
re- 
spam 


03  06,74 
03  07  74 
03,  07 '74 
03  07'74 
03,07/74 


1  03  07/74 

2  03  11,74 

3  03  11  74 


03  11  74 
03  1274 
03/12/74 


H1415 
H1419 

H1489 
H1474 
H1500 

H1510 
H1541 
H1546 
H1565 
H1571 

H1572 
H1608 
H1612 

H1614 
H1637 
H1646 

111647 
H1652 
H1670 
H1719 


Suorum- Call  in  committee 
.R.  1 1793-  On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
Quorum- Cut;  of  the  House  . 

Suorum— Call  in  committee 
.R.  11793    On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

do  .-- 

Quorum-  Call  ot  the  House ; 

Quorum-  Cat!  in  committee 

dO-  

H.R.  11793    On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

H.R.  11793 -On  passage.- 

Quorum    Call  of  the  House 

H.  Res.  790    On  agreeing  to  the  re' olu- 

tion. 
Quorum-  Call  of  the  House 
On  motion  to  read  the  Journal 
H.  Res.%3— On  agreeing  to  tfie  resolu- 
tion. 
Quorum  -Call  of  the  House 
Quorum— (^H  in  committee    . 

do. 
Quirum     Call  of  the  House 


Prese  t 
Aye- 


Piese 

Pre 

No 


Prese  t 


No  .-  .    218     175 
Prese  t .     . 


Prese  it 
Prese  it 
No  -. 

Aye 

Abseft 
Yea 

Pies^it 

Nay 
Yea 

Presf  lit 
Pres4  >t 
Pres^it 
Pre; 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROl  L  NUMBER  80) 


Ni  nber  of  calls  or  voles     . 

Pr  sent  responses  (yea,  nay,  oresent,  present- 
aired  fei  or  against)  -         -     . 

Al  ^nces  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 
r  against).  .... 

Vc  ing  percentage  (presence)-.   --- 


Page  in 
oil  t<aily 

io.  Date    Record    Description 


Yeas/ 
nays 

29 

23 

6 
79.3 


Quorum 
calls 


33 

30 

3 
90.! 


bei' 

le- 

spoi 


81  03  13,74  H1724 

82  03  13  74  H1727 

83  03  13/74  H1738 
&4  03  13  74  H1745 


85  03  13  74 

86  03  13 '71 


87  03 

88  03 

89  03 

90  03 

91  03 

92  03 

93  03 

94  03/ 

95  03 

96  03 

97  03 

98  03 

99  03. 


13 '74 
14  74 
14  74 

18  74 
18'74 
18/74 
18'74 
19/74 
19/74 

19  74 
19/74 

20  74 
20,74 


H1748 
H1750 

H1752 
H1783 
H1802 
H1839 
H1849 
H1863 
H1869 
H1906 
H1910 
H1921 
H1932 
H1980 
H1990 


100  03  20,/74  H1992 


H.R.  12341  On  passage 

H.R.  12466    Onpassage-..- 

Quorum— Call  in  committee 

H.R.  3858 -On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 
--  do- 
H.R.  3858    On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

H.R.  3858    On  passage.. - -. 

Quorum-  Call  of  the  House 

H.R.  12471 -On  passage.. 

Quorum    Call  of  the  House - 

S.  1205  -Suspend  rules  and  pass.. 
H:R.  10337-  Suspend  rules  and  pasS-. 

S.  2771— Suspend  rules  and  pass 

Quorum    Call  of  the  house--- 

H.R.  12503-Suspend  rules  and  pass- 
H.R.  12417  Suspend  rules  and  pass. 
H.R.  11105  Suspend  rules  and  pass.. 
Quorum  Call  of  the  House. 
H.R.  12435  -On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
H.R.  12435    On  passage 


Vet. 

Yea 
Pre^nt 

Aye 

No 
Aye 

Yea 
Pre  ei»l 
Yea 
Pre  ent 
Yea 
Nay 
.  Yea 

-  Pre 
Yea 

-  Yea 

-  Yea 
Pra 
No 

.  Yoj. 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROl  L  NUMBER  100) 


Yeas/     Quoriii 
nays 


cat  s 


jmber  of  calls  or  votes 

esent  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against) 

t  bsences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 
or  against) 

\  sting  percentage  (presence).. 


40 

34 

6 


92. 


Grand 
totals 


13 
12 

1 

92.3 


60 
51 

9 

85 


Total  vote 

Pres- 
Yea     Nay       ent 


301       103 


160     241 


163      216 
353       29 

312  1 


16 
214 


365 
163 


371 


384 
379 


3 
358 
3$8 

375 


287 


288 
3 


382 
366 

351 
3S2 


Recorded 
Votes 


18 

17 

1 
94.4 


Grand 
totals 


70 

10 
87.5 


Total  vote 

Ptcs- 
>e     Yea     Nay       ent 


402 
331 

"121 


75 
286 


102      302 
162      239 


361 
'383 


47 
8 


enf- 


301 
133 
237 

375 
380 
380 

167 

375 


21 
199 

97 


2;i 

37 


3$0 
1 


359 
313 


363 


373 


Recorded 
Votes 


22 

21 

1 
95.4 


Grand 
totals 


100 
30 


iO 
20 


June  17,  197 A 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMBERS  INDIVIDUAL  VOTING  RECORD— HON.  BILL  FRENZEL— 93D  CONGRESS,  2D  SESSION 


19531 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Mem- 
ber's 
re- 
sponse    Yea 


Total  vole 


Nay 


Pres- 
ent 


101  03/20/74  H2015 

102  03/20/74  H2019 

103  03/21/74  H2n35 

104  03/21/74  H2042 


105 
106 
!07 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
1113 


03/21/74 
03/21/74 
03/25/74 
03/25/74 
03/25/74 
03/25/74 
03/26/74 
03/26/74 
03/26/74 


'114    30/26/74 

1115    03/26/74 

116    03/27/74 


H2045 
H2054 
H2077 
H20f0 
H2081 
H2088 
H2124 
H2132 
H2139 

H2143 
H2177 
H2213 


Quorum— Call  in  committee Present  .  . 

H.R.  11929— On  passage Nay....    209     193 

Suorum— Call  of  the  House Present 
.Res.  994— On  agreeing  to  the  resold-    Yea....    380        9 
tion. 

Quorum— Call  in  committee Present 

H.R.  12920-On  passage Yea....    294      103 

H.R.  8748 -On  passage--- _- Present     316         1 

H.R.  12109— On  mohon  to  recommit...  Nav  .  .    lis     215 

H.R.  12109— On  passage Yea  227      HI 

H.R.  12832— On  passage.-- Yea...    220      119 

Quirum— Call  of  the  Houso Present 

Suorum- Call  in  committee Presei^l 
.R.  69— On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    No 

ment. 

...do 

...do 

H.J.  Res.  911  -  On  passage 


367 


376 
I 

364 

'3 


87     326 


396 
388 


1117    03/27/74    H2228 


118 
>119 


03/27./74 
03/27/74 


H2241 
H2242 


No 

No 

Not 

voting 
Not 

voting 


1120   03/27/74    H2251 


H.R.  69-  On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

Suorum— Call  in  committee  AbsenF. 
.R.  69-On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    Not 
ment.  voting 

-   .-do  Not 

voting 


103      312  

293      117  

398 1 

276      129    


239      168 

95      308 


381 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NO.  140) 


Yeas/     Quorum 
nays  calls    Recorded 


Grand 
toUls 


Number  of  calls  or  votes 

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against) 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for' 
or  against) 

Voting  percentage  (presence). . . 


58 

41 

17 
70.6 


49 

40 

9 
81.6 


33 

24 

9 
72.7 


140 

105 

35 
75.0 


Roll 
No. 


Page  in 
daily 
Date    Record    Description 


Total  vote 


Mem- 
ber's 

fe-  Pres- 

sponse     Yea     Nay       mt 


141     04/03/74    H2563      H.R.  13167-on  passage. 


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  120) 


Yeas/     Quorum 
nays  calls    Recorded 


Grand 
totals 


Number  of  calls  or  votes     -      .   .   

Present  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  present- 
paired  for  or  against) 

/Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  votine-paired  for 
or  against ' 

Voting  percentage  (presence). .  - 


58 

44 

28 

41 

40 

24 

7 
85.4 

4 
90.9 

4 
S5.7 

IJ'O 

105 

15 
87.  S 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Total  vote 

ber's    . 

re-  Pres- 

sponse     Yea     Nay       ont 


121  03,27/74  112270 

122  r3  2?74  H2302 

123  03/28 '74  H2311 

124  04,01/74  H2356 

-\ 

125  04.10,74  H2362 

126  Wn/n  H2395 

127  04/02/74  H21I1 
12P  04  02/74  H241C 


129    04  02  74    H2428 
1130    04  02/74    H2«l 


H.R.  69    Onpa.ssag<>. 


S.  2747    Agreeing  to  conference  report 

H.R.  12412    On  passage 

H.  Res.  93""    On  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

H.R.  13515    Suspend  rules  and  pass.. 

^.P.    6186    Agreeing   to   conference 
report. 

S.  15l>5— Suspend  rules  and  pass.  


H.  Res.  1017    On  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

Quorum— Call  in  committee.- 

S.  2770    On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


131    04  02.74    H2433     S.  2770- On  passage 


132  04  03/74  H2513 

133  04/03/74  H2516 


134  04/03/74  H2522 

135  04/03/74  H2529 

136  04,'03/74  H2543 
•137  04/03,'74  H2549 


■138  04/03/74  H2550 
'139  04,'03/74  H2558 
1140    04/03/74    H2559 


Quorum— Call  of  the  House 
H.  Res.  1025— On  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 


Quorum— Call  in  committee, 
.do. 


.do. 


H.R.  13163— On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

H.R.  13163— On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

do - .- 


do. 


Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

f.'VF 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

"ax 
vot- 
ing. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Absent. 

Not    ,- 
vot- 
ing. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Absent. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Absent. 

Absent.. 

Absent. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 

Not 
vot- 
ing. 


380  26 

345  50 

276  121 

247  K 

103  226 

388  6 


3o4 


288 


15 
112 


194      201 

2S1      106 


370 


.- 375 

372       20  1 


224  177 

176  223 

149  241 

236  147 


375 
368 
369 


See  footnote  at  end  of  taWt. 


142  04  04/74    H2587 

143  0404/74    H2593 


144  04,04,74  H2601 


145  04/04/74  H2609 
>146  04/04/74  H2626 


'147  04./04/74  H2635 


148 
'  149 

•150 
151 
152 
153 

154 
'155 


04  08  74 
04  08  74 

04  08,74 
04/08/74 
04/09 '74 
04,09,74 

04/0974 
04,'09,74 


H2678 
H2691 

H2693 
H2694 
H2726 
H2729 

H2740 
H2745 


156    04,09/74    H2745 


157 
158 

'159 


04/09.74 
04/10/74 
04/10/74 


H2756 
H£793 
H2830 


>  160    04/10./74    H2S34 


Quorum-Call  of  the  House 

H.R.  12253 -Agreeing  to  conference 
report. 

H.  Res.  1026    Ordering  the  previous 
question. 

Suorum    Call  in  committee 
.R.  12565    On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

H.R.  12565— On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Quorum    Call  of  the  House    . 

H.R.  12473  -  On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
do 

HR.  12473- On  passage 

Quorum    Call  of  the  House 

H.  Res.  1018    On  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olution. 

Suorum-  Call  in  committee 
.  Res.  998  -On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

H.  Res.  998    On  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olution. 

H.R.  14012  -On  passage 

Quorum    Call  of  the  House 

H.R.  14013  -On  agreeing  to  the  amend-" 

ment. 
do.  


Not  293       94  . 

vot- 
ing 

Absent 360 

Not  376         1 

vot- 
ing 

Not  113     268  .. 

vot- 
ing 

Absent 336 

Not     94  255  .. 
vot- 
ing 

No 154   177 

Present 325 

Aye....  276   69 

No 142  205 

Nay....  138  211 

Pnesent 367 

Nay....  311   M 

Present 3Si 

Aye....  252  147  

Yea....  374   27  


Nay....  373   17  .... 

Present 373 

Aye....  236  168 

Aye....  254   149  


CUMULATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  aHROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  160) 


Yeas/ 
nays 


Quorum    Recorded 
calls         Votes 


Grand 
totals 


Number  of  calls  or  votes  - .     

Present  responses  (yea.  nay,  present,  present-paired 

lor  or  against) - 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 

or  against) 

Vo^'ng  percentage  (presence) """ 


Page  in 
Roll  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


64 
45 


19 

70.3 


55 
44 


11 

80 


41 

30 

11 
73.1 


160 

119 

41 
74.3 


Total  vote 


Mem- 
ber's 

f«-  Pres- 

sponse     Yea     Nay        ent 


1161    04/10  74    H2841 


>  162 
163 
164 
165 

166 

167 

•168 

169 
170 
171 
172 
'173 

1  174 

175 

'176 


04/10,74 
04/10/74 
04  10  74 
04/10/74 

04,11/74 
04/11/74 
04/11/74 

04/11/74 
04/22/74 
04/23/74 
04,'23/74 
04/23,74 

04/23,/74 
04/24/74 
04/24/74 


H2g42 
H2843 
H2846 
H2850 

H2923 
H2929 
H2950 

H29S6 
H3006 
H3019 
H3026 
H3049 

H3051 
H3096 
H3107 


H.R. 14013 

ment 

.do- 


On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


177    04,'24/74    H3I09 


178 
1179 


04/24/74 
04/24/74 


H3118 
H3145 


•180    04,24/74    H3147 


H.R.  14013 -On  passage.. 

Quorum-  Call  of  the  House 

H.  Res.  1029— On  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

Quorum — Call  of  the  House 

(juorum— Call  in  committee 

H.R.  13113— On  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

H.R.  13113— On  passage. 

Quorum— Call  of  the  House 

do .....l". 

S.  2770 — Agreeing  to  conference  report 

H.R.  13919— On  agreeingtothe  amend- 
ment 
do 

Quorum-  Call  of  the  House. 

H.R.  12799-On  agreeingtothe  amenil- 
ment. 

H.  Res.  1010— On  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

S.  628— On  passage 

H.R.  11321— On  agreeingtothe  amend- 
ment 

H.R.  11321  -On  motion  to  recommit..- 


No 

97 

302  . 

Aye.... 
Via_.. 
Present. 
Yea.... 

145 
375 

■347' 

249  . 
22  . 

"is" 

'"348 
1 

Present. 
Present. 

Aye.... 

"158" 

"179'. 

327 
316 

Yea.... 

Present. 

Present. 

Yea.... 

Aye.... 

281 

"372" 
275 

43  . 

"if". 

122  . 

""2i7 
369 

Aye.... 
Present . 
Aye.... 

115 
'152' 

2S3  . 
239". 

'"3«6 

Yea.... 

363 

30 

2 

Nay.... 
Aye.... 

296 

187 

102 
191  . 

3 

No 

77 

300  . 

19532 


EXTENSIONS  OF 

MEMBCTS  INOIVIOUW.  VOTING  RECOHO— HON.  BILL 


lEMARKS 

RENZEL-«30  CONfittSS,  20  SESSION 


•CWHJLATIVE  VOTING  «ECOW)  THIS  SESSION  (TmO\)&i  ROLL  NUMBER  WO) 


Yeas/     Quorum    Recorded 
nays  calls        Votes 


Number  ol  calls  or  voles lii- - -.i i'; '„%'  ^ 

nesent  respmses  (yea,  way,  presert-paned  lor  or  ^^ 

Absencer(absent,  not'  wling/notvoting-paired  "lor  ^^ 

•ragainst) - 70  8 

Voting  percentage  (presence) "••" 


61 

se 
u 

81.9 


3S 

n 

77.5 


Grand 
totals 


IflO 
139 

41 

77.2 


RoH  daily 

No.  Date    Record    Description 


Meia-  Total  vote 

bai'$ -- 

re-  Pfes- 

sponse     Tea     Nay       ent 


Numt  (r»f  calls  Of  votes — :.— 

Prese  t  responses  (yea,  nay,  present,  presem- 

paii  id  for  or  against) -.--3-."" 

Abser  :es  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired  for 

or  ( jainst) -     

Volinf percentage  (presepce) 


Rot 
No 


181  04/24  74  H3147 

182  04  25/74  HJ2«) 

183  04  25  74  H3231 

184  84  25  74  H3246 

185  04  25,74  H3253 

IM  •4'25  74  H3254 

187  ««  25  74  H3255 


188  «4  29  74    H329(> 

189  04, 29  74    H3300 


190 
191 
192 
193 
194 


04  29  74 
94/ 30  74 
04  30  74 
04,' 30  74 
84/30,74 


H3325 
H334t 
H3371 
H3381 
H3382 


195  04  30  74  H3383 

196  05  01  74  H3411 

197  85,01,74  H3427 

198  95  0174  HJ432 

199  05  01  74  H3447 
268  95  0174  H3458 


HR.  11321    On  passage ■-  Tea  320       **       ,„ 

Quorum-Call  of  the  House ft5*^'     «i        •>> 

fl.R.  13998-011  pesssge Nrt^         341        it 

ing. 
Quorum    Call  in  committee  Absent  351 

HR  13999-  On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    Not  13b      nt  l 

ment.  )'"'■ 

ing. 
^  Not  281         58  1 

vot- 
ing. 
HR  13999    On  passage  Not  330         8 

vot- 

Quorum    Call  ol  tlie  House  Absent  -« 

HR    11793    Agreeing  to  conlerence    Not  3jj         9 

report.  |;^- 

H.R.  11989    Onpassage --     •-      Yea.         352       \l 

Quorum    Call  of  «ie  House    .Present  ?o7 

Quorum    Call  in  committee .--Present.   J»i 

^     ^ Present - 3'^ 

"H.R.14434    On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    Aye-.-    198      297  1 

HR.  14434    On  passage I**     .     ^"  w 

Quorum    Call  of  the  House     -  -  -  Present  -  ^    —         ^\ 

HR.  12993   On  agreeing  to  the  amend-    Aye....    308       Bi  t- 

H.R*r2993    On  passage  ^*'     ,     ^^        "        m 

Quorum    Call  in  committer  -        P'esent  in 

HR.14368    On  agreeing  lo  the  amend-     No  169      «l  ^ 


05  15/74  H3851 

95, 15,74  H3867 

05 '15  74  H3868 

05,15/74  H3878 

05' 16  74  H3934 

22I    05  16  74  H3947 

22      05  16  74  H3968 


22 
i  22 

22 
22 
22 


22 
22 


2 
2; 
2; 
2; 

2;  i 

2:  > 

12;  ' 

■2: 5 
'2:  J 

12  D 


CO*HM.ATIV€  VOTING  RCCOftO  THIS  S£SSIOH  (THROUGH  ROLL  NUMBER  200) 


Yeas,'     Quorum    Recorded 
nays  calls         votes 


nay,   present,   present- 


Number  of  calls  or  votes 
rresent  responses  (yea, 

■aired  lor  or  against) ■  . 

Absences  (absent,  not  voting,  not  voting-paired 

for  or  agamst) 

Volii<  perceatage  (pietenw)  


77 
55 

22 

71.4 


69 

55 

14 
79.7 


54 

41 

13 
75.9 


Grand 
totals 


200 

151 

49 
75.5 


Roll 
Na. 


Page  in 
daily 
Uata    Record    Descriptioa 


Mem- 
ber's    - 
le- 
sponse     Yea 


Total  vote 


Nay 


Pres- 
ent 


201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

2oe 

207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 

215 
■  216 

1217 
218 
219 


•5  01 04 

05  02.74 
05  02  74 

Of  02,74 
05  06,74 
05.  OC,  74 

05  07.74 
K  07  74 
05,  07,  74 
05,  07,  75 
05  07  74 
05,08-74 
05  08  74 
•&,  08/74 


H34£2 
H3408 

U3502 
H3513 
H3M4 
H3SM 

H3595 
H36IS 
H3628 
H3iM 
H363t 
H36K 
H3688 
H3699 


e,a8  74  H3715 

05,08/74  H3719 

05  08  74  H3720 

«.  14/74  H38a7 

«;  14/74  H3811 


220   15,14/M    H3822 


HJL  14368    On  passage.     

Suoruoi    Cal  of  the  House 
R.  13052-On  passage 

H  R.  6175     On  passage-.     

H  R  296  -  Suspend  rules  and  pass 

S  1125-  Suspend  rides  and  concur  w 
Seuta  aBeadaeoL 

Suorum-  Call  ol  the  House.     
R-  11035    Suspend  rules  a«d  pass.. 
H  R.  14117    Suspend  iides  and  pass... 

Quoiuni    Call  of  Hie  House 

H  a.  14354-Smpeiid  rules  and  pass . 

QuweiB--Cill  o«  the  H«ise 

do.  ■     -  .---- 

H  Res.  929    On  afiieeing  to  the  rcMlu- 
tion. 

Quae— 1    ^t"  io  cammttee 

hX  8193    Oil  agreeing  to  the  a 

M#eL 
H.R.  8193— On  passage 

Suoium- Call  of  the  Hi__ 
.  Res.  <9S— On  igic«Rg  to  the  resohi 
tion. 
S  17S2— On  passaf*.- 


Ve»..  . 

Abseiil. 

Yea... 

Yea.. 

Yea.... 

Yea...- 


349 

390' 

379 
296 
301 


43 


1  .. 

1 
23  ... 
17  .- 


359 


153      240 
396 


376 


Present 
Yea.... 

Yea.  -     

Present 374 

Yea  ...    JS9       38  .. 

Prescot    368 

Present 380 

Ye«....    197      204  

Present 382 

Aye  ...    227      176  . 


136  - 
57'. 
Yaa.—    238     139. 


No--.-    266 

Present 

Ye*....    30« 


338 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


June 


CWWLATIVE  VOTING  RECORD  THIS  SESSION  (THROUGH  ROLL  Nl  MBER  220) 


Yeis/ 
nays 


(JuoruB 
calls 


K 

61 

22 
75 


TIE 
61 

15 

0.2 


Page  in 
daily 
Date    Record    Description 


05  16  74  H39e9 
05  20 '74  H4012 
05  20/74    H4013 


05/71  74 

05/21/74 
05/21 '74 
95 .21  74 
05/21  74 
05  22 '74 
05/22/74 
05  22  74 
05/22/74 
05,22/74 


H4185 
H4187 
H4207 
H4213 
H4217 
H4248 
H4262 
H4267 
H4283 
H4293 


Quorum -Call  of  the  House 
HR.     12000- On     agreeing    to    tite 
amendment. 

H.R.  12000 -On  passage    .-        

S  3052  -Agreeing  to  conference  report. 

Quorwm— Call  of  *e  House - 

H.R.  13973-On  passage 

H.R    7824  -Recommit  conference  re- 
port with  instructions. 
H  R.    7824    Agreeing   to    conference 
(juorum  -Call  of  the  House 
H.    Res.    1112-  On    agreeing  to   the 
resolution. 

Quorum -Can  of  the  House -  -   - 

H  R  12526    Suspend  rules  and  pass-  . 
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MOTHER  M.  BERNADETTE  DE 
LOURDES,  O.  CARM. 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OP  CONNBCnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
Mother  M.  Bemadette  De  Lourdes,  O. 
Cann.,  a  true  servant  of  God  and  a  dedi- 
cated and  hard  working  individual,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  from  Sacred  Heart  University  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mother  Bernadette  is  a  friend  of 
Connecticut's  elderly  for  whom  she  has 
labored  for  many  years.  Her  efforts  in 
behalf  of  our  senior  citizens  reflect  her 
deep  and  sincere  compassion  for  all  God's 
children,  and  her  commitment  to  accom- 
plishing the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Together  with  her  colleagues  at  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Aging, 
Mother  Bemadette  has  worked  to  make 
old  age  a  truly  happy  and  fulfilling 
time  for  countless  Connecticut  senior 
citizens. 

It  is  with  great  pride  and  affection  that 
I  acknowledge  the  accomplishments  of 
this  noble  woman,  and  congratulate  her 
upon  receiving  an  honorary  degree — 
another  shining  achievement. 

The  following  citation  from  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  University  commencement 
program  is  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  It  describes  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  that  is  Mother  Bernadette: 
Mother  M.  Bernadette  De  LoxmoES.  O.  Carm. 

"What  you  have  done  to  these,  the  least  of 
My  brethren,  you  have  done  to  Me:  "  such 
is  the  theme  that  pervades  the  edifying 
career  of  Mother  M.  Bernadette  De  Lourdes, 
O.  Carm.  Bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  where  she 
received  ber  early  education.  &he  entered  the 
Congr^^tlon  of  the  Carmelite  Sisters  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm  In  1932.  She  continued  her 
education  at  CoUege  of  Misericordla,  Ford- 
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ham.  New  York  and  Columbia  Universities. 
Her  great  abUity  was  recognized  early  by 
her  Religious  Conununlty  which  had  her 
assume  ever  increasing  responsibilities.  Gov- 
ernmental appointments  to  CcMnmittees, 
Conferences,  and  CouncUs  have  cotae  as  a 
recognition  of  her  great  talents.  Despite  her 
busy  work  and  religious  life,  she  has  given 
untold  time  to  Community  Service  and  to 
Uiat  field  which  is  so  dose  to  her  heart  aiKl 
religious  dedication,  the  field  of  Gerontology, 
in  which  her  ezpertness  has  been  acclain^d 
internationally.  Great  indeed  must  be  her 
happiness  to  see  her  efforts  rewarded  by  an 
ever  expanding  interest  in  problems  of  the 
aging,  aged  and  infirm;  greater,  however, 
must  be  her  Joy  to  know  that  what  she  has 
done  to  the  least  of  His  brethren,  she  has 
done  to  Him.  Sacred  Heart  University  is 
privileged  to  honor  Mother  M.  Bernadette 
De  Lourdes,  O.  Carm.  for  the  Christian  love 
and  humanitarian  concern  she  has  brought 
to  her  work,  the  example  and  standards  she 
has  set  for  the  entire  profession,  and  for  the 
Inspiration  ber  life  has  been  to  Sacred  Heart 
students;  proudly,  do  we  confer  upon  her, 
honoris  causa,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


JUNE  15— A  HAPLESS  ANNIVERSARY 
FOR  LITHUANIAN  AMERICANS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

■^•*''    or   COKUECTKTDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  15  is 
a  hapless  anniversary  for  Lithuanian- 
Americans  and  all  Americans  who  cher- 
ish personal  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. In  this  era  of  detente,  let  us 
not  forget  the  tragedy  that  befell  this 
Baltic  State.  On  that  date  in  1940,  the 
Soviet  Union  forcibly  annexed  the  once- 
sovereign  nation  of  Lithuania.  This 
brazen  act  of  aggression  was  facilitated 
by  the  climate  of  the  time.  The  Interna- 
tional environment  had  been  thrown  into 
tiunult  by  the  forces  unleashed  by  the 


Second  World  War.  The  Soviet  Union, 
taking  advantage  of  the  German  attack 
on  Poland,  moved  troops  into  Lithuania 
and  reestablished  Russian  control  of  this 
country. 

Previous  Russian  domination  had  come 
to  an  end  in  1915  when  Lithuania  was 
ovemm  by  German  armies.  After  the 
First  World  War.  Lithuania  proclaimed 
its  independence  on  February  16,  1918. 
However,  the  newly  established  Soviet 
Government  sent  In  Its  troops  and 
installed  a  Communist  government. 
Poland,  interceding  in  Lithuania's  be- 
half, managed  to  drive  out  the  Invaders. 
In  a  peace  treaty  signed  on  July  12,  1920, 
the  Soviet  Union  recognized  Lithuania's 
right  of  sovereignty.  Independence  was 
short-lived,  however,  for  20  years  later 
the  Soviet  Union  completely  disregarded 
this  formal  treaty  in  an  obvious  thirst 
for  poww  and  territory. 

The  years  of  Soviet  domination  have 
not  dimmed  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  They  continue  to  protest  against 
the  Soviet's  violation  of  their  basic  hu- 
man rights — no  matter  what  the  conse- 
quences. 

Protests  have  led  to  arrests  and  to  con- 
stant political  and  religious  persecution. 
In  1971,  Simas  Kurdirka,  a  Lithuanian 
radio  operator,  attempted  to  escape  from 
a  Soviet  ship  to  the  United  States  but 
was  returned  to  Soviet  custody  by  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Echoing  the  thoughts 
of  many  in  his  country,  Kurdirka  said: 

I  do  not  consider  Russia  to  be  my  father- 
land. 

For  his  action,  this  valiant  seaman 
was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  a  corrective 
labor  camp. 

We  can  only  hope  that  some  day 
Lithuania  will  once  again  regain  its  lost 
freedom,  which  is  still  cherished  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple and  free  people  everywhere. 
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June  17  y  19  7  A 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1974 
Mi-.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation, 
more  and  more  Americans  are  coming 
to  realize,  is  making  it  Increasincly  diffi- 
cult for  individuals  and  families  to  main- 
tain their  savings,  much  less  increase 
them.  Those  who  put  $1,000  in  a  savings 
account  5  years  ago.  even  though  they 
have  received  significant  interest  divi- 
dends, saw  that  $1,000  shrink,  not  in- 
cr6&sc. 

.  Recently.  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Arthur  Bums,  speaking  at 
commencement  exercises  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege, declared  that,  "If  past  experience 
is  any  guide  the  future  of  our  country  is 
in  jeopardy"  from  inflation.  He  said  that 
if  the  "debilitating"  inflation  continues 
at  anything  Uke  present  rates,  it  would 
"threaten  the  very  foundation  of  our 
society." 

Burns  took  sharp  issue  with  the  stand- 
ard goveriunental  explanation  of  the 
main  origins  of  inflation — that  is.  sky- 
rocketing food  and  fuel  prices  outside 
of  its  control.  Bums  placed  more  em- 
phasis on  "awesome"  Federal  spending, 
a  response  to  "individuals  who  have 
come  to  depend  less  and  less  on  their  own 
initiative  and  more  and  more  on  Gov- 
ernment to  achieve  their  economic  ob- 
jectives." 

One  of  the  few  ways  for  citizens  to 
avoid  the  perilous  effects  of  inflation  is 
to  invest  in  commodities  which  maintain 
their  value.  One  of  these  is  gold,  and  it  is 
gold  which  our  Government  has  made 
it  illegal  for  Americans  to  own.  I  am 
confident  that  we  are  rapidly  moving  to 
eliminate  this  ban-ier,  as  virtually  all 
other  Western  societies  have  done. 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that 
gold  is  really  of  no  importance.  Respond- 
ing to  such  critics  Nick  Poulos.  financial 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  writes 
that— 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  rise  in 
gold  reflects  in  great  part  the  eroding  con- 
fidence in  the  cvirrencles  of  the  Western 
world  So  long  as  the  governments  continue 
to  "go  along"  with  inflation,  their  currencies 
wUl  continue  to  decline  in  value  and  gold 
will  remain  in  demand. 

Mr.  Poulos  notes  that — 

Investors  and  consumers  are  losing  more 
and  more  confidence  in  their  governments. 
Inflation  has  not  only  debased  their  cur- 
rencies, It  has  caused  them  to  lose  money 
in  the  stricken  stock  and  bond  markets  .  .  . 
Because  Americans  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  buying  gold  bullion,  some  of  them  have 
participated  in  the  gold  rise  thru  the  pur- 
chase of  gold  mining  stocks  and  gold  coins. 
V?Uliam  Simon  .  .  .  said  he  favors  per- 
mitting Americana  to  buy  gold  buUion.  When 
the  time  comes,  the  gold  rush  should  be 
something  to  behold. 


I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Poulos*  column, 
"Gold  Skeptics  Hold  Odd  Notions,"  with 
my  colleagues  and  insert  it.  as  it  ap- 


peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  19, 
1974,  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
The  Monet  Scene:  GoLtf  Skeptics  Hold 
God  NoTioirs 
(By  Nick  Povlos) 
The  declining  trend  in    ;he  price  of  gold 
in  recent  weeks  has  inspi  ed  a  number  of 
newly-surfaced  "experts"  <  n  the  subject  to 
bray  loudly  that  the  yellov  metal's  soaring 
flight  is  over. 

They  not©  that  gold,  whi  ch  rose  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  $179.60  an  oui  ce  on  AprU  3,  has 
broken  an  uptrend  line  di  ting  back  to  last 
November,  when  it  sold  for  $90  an  ounce. 

Gold  got  as  low  as  $157.7  i  an  ounce  May  8, 
and  is  currently  at  the  $165  level. 

Argus  Research  Corp.  ecently  indulged 
itself  in  a  screwball  attack  on  gold  asserting 
the  metal  is  no  longer  a  bi  rgaln. 

"Since  gold  is  not  abou1  to  be  restored  to 
Its  monetary  throne,  the  investor  would  be 
wise  to  view  it  as  Just  an  ither  commodity," 
Argus  proclaimed  in  a  repoi  t. 

Argus  doesn't  explain  tow  it  knows  gold 
won't  play  any  role  in  a  r  (structured  mone- 
tary system.  ^^  ^  ». 

It  also  entertains  the  » Id  notion  that  be- 
cause South  Africa  produ  :es  76  per  cent  of 
the  non-Communist  worl  I's  gold,  "the  free 
market  price  of  gold  is  wl  at  the  South  Afri- 
cans want  it  to  be." 

If  that's  the  case,  you  h  we  to  wonder  why 
the  South  Africans  haven  t  pushed  the  price 
of  gold  to  at  least  $1,000  ar  ounce. 

Finally,  Argus  says  the  lemand  for  gold  is 
subject  to  "strange  psyc]  lological  quirks"— 
that  gold  has  a  "mysterloi  is  appeal"  to  many 

people.  ,.   J.  J 

Slgmund  Freud,  Argus  tells  us,  studied 
this  "mysterious  appeal '  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  und  ue  attachment  to 
gold  is  a  sign  of  "deep  i  sychic  sickness." 
So  much  for  the  balone] . 
The  truth  of  the  matte  r  is  that  the  rise  in 
gold  reflects  In  great  pal  t  the  eroding  con- 
fidence   in    the    currencl  s    of    the    Western 

world.  .,  . 

So  long  as  the  goverr  ments  continue  to 
"go  along"  with  inflation,  their  currencies 
will  continue  to  decline  in  value,  and  gold 
will  remain  in  demand. 

Strong  currencies  presumably  reflect 
strong  stable  governments  that  keep  infla- 
tion in  check.  But  there'!  not  much  evidence 
of  strong,  stable  polltlci  ,1  leadership  In  the 
Western  world. 

Pierre  Trudeau's  Libe -al  government  has 
fallen  in  Canada,  West  Germany's  Willy 
Brandt  has  resigned  aa  chancellor,  France 
will  be  electing  a  new  ]  resident  soon,  Brit- 
ain's Harold  WUson  is  hi  .nglng  on  desperate- 
ly, and  President  Nlxoi  faces  possible  im- 
peachment as  a  result  of  Watergate. 

Where  are  the  strong  jovernments  to  sup- 
port strong  currencies? 

It  Is  reasonable  to  as)  ume  that  given  this 
background,  internatio  lal  ctirrency  effairs 
will  continue  to  drift  ilmlessly  while  gold 
becomes  more  attractiv« , 

Investors  and  consumers  are^Jslng  more 
and  more  confidence  Ui  their  governments. 

Inflation  has  not  onlf  debased  their  cur- 
rencies, it  has  catised  tl  em  to  lose  money  in 
the  stricken  stock  and  bond  markets. 

Edson  Gould,  a  marcet  analyst  with  an 
extraordinarily  good  rec  ord  as  a  prognostlca- 
tor,  believes  that  any  f  irther  decline  In  the 
price  of  gold  would  le\  si  out  in  the  $140  to 
$150  range. 

"Should  that  prove  i  bottom,  we  believe 
gold  could  then  doubU  that  bottom  Just  aa 
It  has  doubled  three  ti  nes  before— from  $35 
to  $70  an  ounce,  from  i65  to  $127,  and  from 
$80  to  $181-$182,"  be  sa  id. 

The  correction  In  th(  price  of  gold  was  ex- 
pected In  view  of  its  bl  g  runup.  Also,  higher 


International  interest  rates  induced  selling 
of  gold  held  on  margin. 

The  dollar  has   turned  w(ak 
touched  a  new  yearly  low  lasl 

Because  Americans  are  protiiblted 
from  buying  gold  bullion,  soiqe 
participated  in  the  gold  rise 
chase  of  gold  mining  stocks 

William  Simon,  the  new 
tary.  said  he  favors  permitting 
buy  gold  bullion. 

When   that   time   comes, 
should  be  something  to  beholi  I 
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Weaker,  repro- 
recently  re- 
Virginia  and 
light  be  made 
H.R.  11500  is 


ihat  what  that 
?ant.  and  what 
ats,  is  a  tough 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  S 
duced  below  is  a  letter 
ceived  detailing  how  We; 
other  Appalachian  States 
economic  disaster  areas  ' 
enacted. 

The  pity  of  all  this  is 
bill's  proponents  say  they 
most  everybody  really  wu-— , 
law  requiring  the  proper  reclamation  of 
mined  land.  H.R.  11500  iii  pursuing  this 
objective  threatens  the  miserable  side  ef- 
fects mentioned  in  the  let^ter. 

Yet,  with  the  substitute  [bill,  H.R.  12898. 
we  can  have  proper  reclamation  without 
such  side  effects,  because  We  can  dig  coal, 
too,  to  meet  the  countryte  energy  needs. 

The  course  of  wisdom  would  be  to  lay 

H.R.  11500  to  rest  and  (Substitute  H.R. 

12898  when  or  if  this  proposition  comes 

for  a  vote. 

The  letter  follows: 


.VI 


HOSIIER 


West  Virginia  Suhfaci 
TioN  Association, 
Charleston,  W 
Hon.  Craig  Hosmer, 
Committee  on  Interior  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman 
State  of  West  Virginia  _ 
tons  of  coal  by  the  surf  ac  > 
This  year  we  expect  protiuctlon 
about  the  same. 

A  study  recenUy  completed 
Virginia   Department   of 
estimates  that  50  percent 
erations  are  by  the  mou 
method,  32  percent  by  the 
movement"  and  18  percerjt 
contour  mining.  By  the 
doubtful  whether  there 
tions  employing  the 
mining. 

After  careful  review  of 
cently   amended,   we  feel 
passage  of  this  bUl  would 
adverse  effects  on  the  coa  1 
Virginia : 

1.  Eliminate  all  o: 
tain  top  removal  (50%) 
makes  no  provisions  tor 
head  of  the  hollow  AM 
for  this  unique  mining 
Virginia,  believe  this  n 
advantage  In  mountainous 
nomlc  development  of  nfrmally 
able  land.  Level  land  in 
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a  premium,  but  with  the  passage  of  HR- 
11500,  this  would  be  Illegal  in  the  permanent 
guidelines. 

2.  The  18  percent  of  the  surface  opera- 
tions now  doing  conventional  stripping 
would  be  eliminated  by  HR-11600  if  it  haan't 
already  been  done  so  by  existing  state  laws. 

3.  The  32  percent  of  the  surface  operations 
now  Involved  in  new  mining  methods  would 
also  not  be  permitted  under  HR-11600.  The 
boxcut  and  "lateral  movement"  methods  are 
the  newest  and  most  successful  mining 
methods  known  today.  Representatives  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  MESA  and  mining  people  from 
Germany,  Japan,  China,  France,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, Poland  and  Russia,  who  have  seen 
examples  of  these  methods,  agree  that  it  Is 
by  far  more  superior  than  any  other  min- 
ing method  seen  previously.  We  invited  the 
House  Interior  Committee  and  Bruce  Driver, 
StaS  Counsel,  to  see  these  operations  for 
themselves,  but  to  date,  they  have  been  too 
busy. 

4.  In  addition  to  all  of  the  surface  opera- 
tions In  West  Virginia  being  eliminated  by 
passage  of  HR-llSOO,  approximately  18  per- 
cent of  the  deep  production  would  be  elimi- 
nated. In  our  state,  deep  mining  and  surface 
mining  are  Interrelated.  One  depends  on  the 
other.  One  cannot  survive  without  the  other. 
Deep  mining  in  West  Virginia  could  not  pos- 
sibly continue  to  l>e  competitive  with  the 
huge  surface  operations  of  the  west  without 
the  advantage  of  stripping  In  the  east.  It's 
hard  to  accurately  estimate  what  HR-11500 
would  do  to  deep  mining  In  Appalachia,  but 
according  to  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, if  the  surface  mining  industry  is  elimi- 
nated in  West  Virginia,  the  deep  mining  in- 
dustry would  definitely  be  curtailed,  at  least 
by  the  same  ratio  of  surface  to  deep,  which 
is  now  in  existence.  Therefore,  If  surface 
mining  is  eliminated  in  West  Virginia,  then 
18-20  percent  of  the  deep  mine  Industry 
would  Immediately  be  sacrificed. 

If  the  above  four  results  of  HR-11500  do 
occur,  then  the  foUowing  adverse  economic 
effects  would  be  expected: 

1.  Approximately  9,900  people  involved  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  with  the  surface  min- 
ing of  coal  would  be  without  employment. 

2.  Approximately  6,000-8,000  deep  miners 
whose  operations  depend  directly  on  the 
blending  of  surface  mined  coal  will  be  dis- 
placed, at  least  temporarily. 

3.  The  State  of  West  Virginia  would  lose 
19.8  mUlion  tons  of  surface  mined  coal  and 
an  estimated  17.2  million  tons  of  deep  mined 
coal.  This  would  lower  our  total  production 
from  115  million  tons  annually  to  78  million 
tons. 

4.  The  economic  results  from  a  loss  of  37 
million  tons  of  annual  production  would 
mean: 

a.  Over  $100,000,000  in  wages  lost. 

b.  Over  $95,000,000  in  supplies  and  serv- 
ices lost. 

c.  Over  $81,000,000  lost  in  transportation 
income  (rail,  truck  and  barge) . 

d.  Over  $60,000,000  in  state  and  local  taxes 
lost. 

Needless  to  say.  if  HR-11500  passes.  West 
Virginia  would  suffer  economic  consequences 
of  a  tremendously  great  magnitude.  More- 
over, West  Virginia  appears  to  be  in  the  same 
position  as  other  Appalachian  states  and  if 
our  projections  are  accurate,  then  the  entire 
Appalachian  region  would  be  even  more  de- 
pressed economically.  I  would  think  that 
Congress  would  be  more  Interested  In  help- 
ing our  area  economically  rather  than  elim- 
inating one  of  its  major  industries. 

Please  help  us  defeat  HR-11500.  It's  es- 
sential for  our  survival. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  kind  consid- 
eration. 

Sincerely. 

Ben  E.  Lusk, 
Executive  Director. 
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SHOULD  NIXON  BE  IMPEACHED? 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  interest  of  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  general  public  in  the  on- going  im- 
peachment investigation  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  an  interview  I  re- 
cently had  which  appeared  in  the  Win- 
ston-Salem Journal  on  June  9,  1974,  and 
which  reflects  my  thoughts  at  that  time 
on  this  important  issue. 

The  interview  follows : 

Shot7U>  Necon  Be  Impeached?  Mizell 
Remains  CAxmotrs 
(By  Charles  Oeolln) 

Washington. — In  his  annual  legislative 
questionnaire  mailed  to  5th  District  resi- 
dents late  last  month,  Rep.  Wllmer  Mizell 
leads  off  with  the  following  question : 

"On  the  basis  of  your  knowledge  at  the 
present  time,  do  you  believe  the  President 
should  be  Impeached?" 

Although  the  questionnaire  calls  for  a 
"Yes  or  No"  answer,  MlzeU  himself  Is  not 
yet  ready  to  cast  his  vote  on  what  could  well 
be  the  most  important  issue  in  his — or  any- 
body else's — congressional  career. 

Like  most  conservative  congressmen,  Ml- 
zeU has  had  little  to  say,  either  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  or  elsewhere,  about  President 
Nixon's  handling  of  the  Watergate  scandals, 
the  White  House  tapes,  or  the  Committee's 
impeachment  Investigation. 

That  doesn't  mean,  though,  that  MizeU 
hasn't  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  complex 
and  troublesome  questions  which  have  pre- 
occupied Washington  for  more  than  a  year. 

Mizell  granted  his  first  extended  Interview 
on  Nixon's  problems  last  Tuesday,  over  lunch 
at  the  House  dining  room.  The  main  topic 
for  the  on-the-record  interview  had  been 
agreed  In  advance,  and  Mizell  was  relaxed, 
chatty  and  well-prepared — realizing,  no 
doubt,  that  he  will  be  answering  many  of 
the  same  questlotLS  during  the  coming  month 
as  he  campaigns  for  re-election. 

For  starters,  Mizell  was  asked  to  respond  to 
the  same  question  he  Is  asking  his  constitu- 
ents in  his  legislative  questionnaire;  based 
on  what  he  knows  right  now,  does  he  think 
President  Nixon  should  be  Impeached? 

Mizell  was  good-humored  about  the  blatant 
attempt  to  hoist  him  on  his  own  petard.  He 
laughed,  reddened  a  bit  and  pretended  to  be 
ducking  away  from  an  inside  pitch. 

His  answer  followed  quickly,  however, 
and  it  was  the  same  cautious  noncommltal 
response  he  has  given  all  along  to  similar 
questions: 

•Sooner  or  later,"  be  said,  "I  could  very 
weU  be  faced  with  having  to  make  this  de- 
cision, and  I  Intend  to  make  it  based  on  the 
facts  avaUable  at  that  time." 

His  vote  on  Impeachment,  Mizell  went  on, 
wUl  depend  on  the  recommendations  and 
evidence  presented  to  the  House  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  as  well  as  the  arguments 
for  and  against  impeachment  which  will  be 
made  during  House  debate  on  the  issue. 

Asked  what  weight  he  would  give  to  the 
results  of  his  questionnaire  and  other 
measures  of  public  opinion,  Mizell  said  there 
is  "no  question  but  what  I'm  interested  in 
what  the  people  think." 

But.  he  added.  "I  think  the  decision  is 
going  to  have  to  be  a  legal  one,"  as  opposed 
to  a  political  one  based  on  public  opinion. 

"When  I  make  my  decision,"  he  said  firmly, 
"It  will  not  be  a  political  decision,  it  wUl 
not  be  a  partisan  decision,  and  it  will  not  be 
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a  politically  expedient  decision.  It  will  be 
based  on  the  facts  on  hand  at  the  time." 

Mizell,  now  in  his  third  term  in  Congress, 
has  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  Nixon's 
policies.  A  photograph  of  Nixon  and  MizeU 
shaking  hands,  which  Is  prominently  dis- 
played in  the  congressman's  office,  is  in- 
scribed, "To  Congressman  Wllmer  Mizell,  a 
great  team  player." 

MizeU 's  faith  in  the  President  may  have 
been  shaken,  however,  by  the  release  of  the 
White  House  transcripts  on  June  30.  After 
a  thorough  reading  of  the  1,200-page  docu- 
ment, MlzeU  said  he  was  disappointed  in 
much  that  he  read,  and  that  the  transcripts 
had  caused  him  deep  concern. 

"The  Impact  of  these  White  House  con- 
versations," be  said,  "reveal  a  conduct  for- 
eign to  me  as  related  to  American  law  and 
Institutions.  I  cannot  condone  such  action,  or 
lack  of  action,  as  the  case  might  be." 

Despite  that  apparent  breach,  though, 
Mizell  continues  to  echo  the  White  House 
line  on  questions  related  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  Impeachment  Investigation  and 
Nixon's  refusal  to  supply  tapes  and  docu- 
ments the  conunlttee  says  it  needs  to  deter- 
mine the  President's  guUt  or   innocence. 

"I  have  said  all  along  that  the  President 
should  make  aU  relevant  material  available," 
Mizell  said.  "He  turned  over  an  enormous 
amount — including  many  manuscripts  and 
some  tapes.  The  President  says  they  have  all 
they  need." 

But  should  the  subject  of  an  impeachment 
Inquiry  be  allowed  to  say  what's  relevant  and 
what  isn't? 

"If  they  have  any  questions,"  Mizell  said, 
"they  should  accept  the  President's  invita- 
tion to  go  to  the  White  House  and  listen." 
(Nixon  has  (^ered  to  aUow  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  listen  to  the  tapes  and  verify 
the  transcripts  at  the  White  House,  but  they 
have  refused  to  do  so.) 

"After  that,"  Mizell  went  on,  '•if  they 
think  they  need  to  take  their  counsel  with 
them,  or  if  they  think  there  may  be  some 
additional  tapes  related  to  the  material  In 
the  transcripts,  then  maybe  they  could  work 
something  out." 

Mizell  said  it  is  difficult  for  someone  who 
Is  not  on  the  committee  to  Judge  the  rele- 
vance of  the  material  which  the  committee 
has  subpoenaed. 

"I  think  11  he  turned  over  2,000  items, 
somebody's  going  to  say  we  need  2,001," 
Mizell  said.  "At  what  point  can  they  come 
to  a  conclusion  and  move  on?" 

Mizell  said  he  would  not  draw  an  infer- 
ence of  guUt.  or  a  belief  that  the  President 
had  something  to  bide,  from  Nixon's  refusal 
to  give  the  committee  what  it  wants,  as  some 
congressmen  have  suggested. 

"The  Judiciary  Committee.  (Leon)  Ja- 
worskl  (the  Watergate  fecial  prosecutor) 
and  the  (Watergate)  defendants  are  aU  de- 
manding evidence,"  MlzeU  said.  "It's  very 
difficult  for  the  public  to  keep  all  these 
things  straight." 

Noting  that  Jaworski's  request  for  evidence 
to  be  used  in  the  Watergate  trials  wlU  ap- 
parently be  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mizell  said,  "That's  a  strictly  legal 
situation,  which  Involves  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  That  should  be  han- 
dled in  the  courts." 

When  asked  if  a  refusal  by  Nixon  to  obey 
a  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  he  should 
turn  over  subpoenaed  documents  would  be 
an  Impeachable  offense,  Mizell  said  he 
"wouldn't  speculate  on  the  grounds  for  im- 
peachment." 

Mizell  criticized  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  conducting  iu  hearings  behind  closed 
doors,  and  for  what  he  caUed  a  "scrambled 
egg  approach"  to  the  investigation.  He  said 
the  committee  should  "go  public"  with  its 
hearings  and  "permit  the  AiL<erlcan  people 
to  have  the  benefit  of  these  proceedings." 
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"Let  them  make  some  Judgments  of  their 
own,"  Mlzell  said.  "Let  them  decide  between 
what's  fact  and  what's  fiction,  what's  truth 
and  what's  rhetoric,  what  is  partisan  pol- 
itics and  what  Isn't." 

Mlzell  also  suggested  that  the  committee 
deal  with  the  charges  against  Nixon  one  at 
a  time— completmg  the  Watergate  phase  of 
the  Inquiry  before  moving  on  to  campaign 
contributions,  political  favors,  and  other 
issues 

He  said  television  coverage  of  the  House 
Impeachment  proceedings,  and  the  Senate 
trial  as  well  If  the  House  Impeaches  NUon 
should  be  allowed.  "This  Is  something  that's 
important  to  all  of  the  people,"  he  said,  "not 
Just  435  House  members." 

Throughout  the  Interview,  the  only  ques- 
tion that  momentarily  seemed  to  stump 
Mlzell  was  the  last  one.  "If  it  turns  out  that 
you  have  to  vote  on  Impeachment,"  he  was 
asked,  "woiad  that  be  the  toughest  vote  of 
your  career  in  Congress?" 

WhUe  his  guests  fidgeted,  Mlzell  spent 
what  seemed  like  several  minutes — It  was 
actually  about  30  seconds — staring  into  space 
before  giving  this  carefully-worded  reply: 

"In  terms  of  the  impact  on  the  nation," 
he  said,  "it  would  be  the  most  Important 
issue  Congress  would  be  confronted  with 
since  I've  been  here." 
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DEATH  OF  TWO  POLYVINYL  CHLO- 
RIDE WORKERS  FROM  RARE  TYPE 
OF  CANCER  IS  VERIFIED 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  700,000  to 
800.000  workers  in  the  United  States 
shape  a  white  plastic  resin  called  poly- 
vinyl chloride  into  thoiisands  of  different 
plastic  products. 

Trapped  within  the  resin  is  a  clear, 
odorless,   and  deadly  gas  called  vinyl 
chloride  which  is  emitted  when  the  resin 
is  heated  to  be  forged  and  processed  into 
consumer  products.  Although  we  have 
been  aware  since  Januai-y  that  the  vinyl 
chloride  gas  is  causing  a  rare  liver  cancer 
and  numerous  other  diseases  among  the 
6,500  American  workers  whose  jobs  bring 
them  into  direct  contact  with  it,  scien- 
tists have  been  uncertain  as  to  the  effect 
working  with  the  plastic  resin  is  having 
on  the  polyvinyl  chloride  workers  who 
represent  a  group  more  than  100  times 
larger  than  the  vinyl  chloride  workers. 
The  following  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  indicates  increasing  evi- 
dence that  exposure  to  the  resin  can 
cause  at  least  some  of  the  same  deadly 
ill  effects  as  exposure  to  the  gas: 
Deatu  op  Two  Polyvinyl  Chloride  Workers 
From  Rare  Type  of  Cancer  Is  Verified 

(By  Barry  Kramer) 
A  second  death  from  angiosarcoma  of  the 
liver,  a  rare  form  of  cancer  previously  linked 
to  vinyl  chloride  occupational  exposure,  has 
been  discovered  in  the  polyvinyl  chloride 
plastic  fabricating  Industry,  the  Connecticut 
Health  Department  announced  In  Hartford. 
The  two  deaths  Increase  concern  that  the 
occupational  danger  of  cancer  from  vinyl 
chloride,  a  gas  used  to  make  polyvtoyl 
chloride  plastic,  may  be  more  widespread 
than  had  been  thought.  Since  January.  13 
cases  of  liver  angiosarcoma  have  been  de- 
tected among  vinyl  chloride  workers  from 
plants  that  manufactured  the  gas  or  that 


polymerized   the  gas   into 

other  cases  have  been  rep<|rted  abroad 

But  the  Connecticut  cases  are  the  first 
known  In  the  polyvinyl  chloride  fabricating 
industry,  which  turns  the  plastic  into  a  myr- 
iad of  finished  products  ranging  from  furni- 
ture to  coated  fabric  to  elictrlc  cable  cover- 
ing. German  scientists  ]  ecently  reported 
finding  "precursors"  of  an  jiosarcoma  in  the 
livers  of  six  workers  In  a  )lant  that  turned 
polyvinyl  chloride  plastic  I  ito  floor  tiles. 

But  the  Connecticut  cises,  confirmed  as 
angiosarcoma  by  the  NatU  nal  Cancer  Insti- 
tute in  Bethesda,  Md.,  ai  s  the  first  actual 
cases.  In  the  U.S.  an  estlm  ited  6.500  persons 
work  in  the  vinyl  chloride  I  ndustry,  while  the 
number  working  In  the  )olyvlnyl  chloride 
industry  numbers  in  the  1  lundreds  of  thou- 
sands. 

The  Connecticut  Healtl,  Department  an- 
nounced the  first  case  lai  t  week,  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  disclosed  that  it  was  a  60- 
year-old  employe  who  for  30  years  had  op- 
erated machines  at  a  Brldj  eport  cable  manu- 
facturing plant  that  proo  ssed  various  plas- 
tics, including  polyvinyl  :hloride.  The  man 
died  last  July,  GE  said. 

The  second  case  invo  ved  a  man  who 
worked  as  an  accountai  it  m  a  polyvinyl 
chloride  fabricating  plani  in  the  same  part 
of  the  state.  A  health  d  spartment  spokes- 
man declined  to  IdentUjr  the  factory  in- 
volved, and  a  Labor  Depi  rtment  spokesman 
m  Washington  Identified  It  only  as  a  Strat- 
ford plant  that  makes  pa  yvlnyl-coated  fab- 
rics. A  further  Investlgatl  on  Is  being  under- 
taken to  learn  if  the  acco  mtant  ever  worked 
on  the  production  line. 

Although  a  definite  relationship  between 
occupational  exposure  ax  d  angiosarcoma  in 
the  two  polyvinyl  chloride  workers  cannot 
be  made,  the  Labor  Department  spokesman 
said  contact  with  all  oth  sr  chemicals,  drugs 
and  diseases  than  can  i  ffect  the  liver  had 
been  rtUed  out  In  the  tw(  >  cases,  leaving  only 
polyvinyl  chloride  as  a  1  nown  possibility. 

Connecticut's  cancer  :  eglstry,  which  un- 
covered the  two  cases  a  id  which  Is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  acci  irate  In  the  nation, 
lists  six  confirmed  cases  of  angiosarcoma  of 
the   liver  since   the   regl  stry   was  begun   In 
1935.  The  other  four  case  ;  didn't  have  known 
exposure  to  either  vtoyi  chloride  or  poly- 
vtayl    chloride,    accordli  ig    to    Dr.    Barbara 
Christine,  chief  of  the  !  lealth  department's 
chronic  disease  section.  She  said  the  link 
between    polyvinyl    chUrlde    and    the    two 
angiosarcoma  deaths  "ml  ght  just  be  chance." 
The  link  between  vinyl  chloride  gas  and 
liver  angiosarcoma  is  slrong,  and  scientists 
believe  that  if  a  imk  is  determined  between 
exposure   to  poljrvlnyl   i  hlorlde  plastic   and 
the  rare  cancer  it  will  b !  because  the  plastic 
contains    pockets    of    \  npolymerlzed    vinyl 
chloride    monomer    that    are    liberated    In 
heating  the  plastic  whei   It  Is  fabricated  into 
different  products. 

Labor  Department  hsarlngs  designed  to 
set  permanent  standans  for  vinyl  chloride 
atmospheric  concentrat  ons  In  factories  are 
scheduled  to  begin  June  25  to  Washington.  A 
temporary  celling  of  50  parts  vinyl  chloride 
per  million  parts  of  air  is  currently  In  effect 
and  the  Labor  Departnent  has  proposed  a 
limit  at  levels  too  small  to  be  detected,  a  re- 
quirement the  industr  '  has  said  would  be 
impossible  to  meet. 
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THE  RUNAWAY  M]  LITARY  BUDGET 


HON.  FRANKj  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  B  EPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ju  le  17.  1974 


Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr. 


the  Pentagon  won  i  nother  roimd  over 
those  in  Congress  wt  o  seek  to  bring  mil 


Speaker,  last  week, 


troops  abroad,  and  eliminate  funding  for 
the  new  manned  bomben  In  spite  of 
losses,  the  efforts  of  thfe  losing  side 
should  be  place  In  perspective. 

For  years  now,  in  the  nakne  of  an  ade- 
quate defense,  Pentagon  ipenders  have 
literally  run  amuck  with  the  Federal 
Treasury.  When  any  voice  has  been 
raised  against  the  quanoim  jumps  in 
military  expenditures,  thise  of  us  who 
have  raised  our  voices  have  been  either 
pooh-poohed  or  indirectly  accused  of 
indifference  to  an  adequate  national 
defense. 

Therefore,  we  have  had  to  undertake 
an  effort  in  the  Congress  pimilar  to  that 
required  to  end  American  participation 
in  the  Vietnam  imbroglio.  As  a  Congres- 
sional veteran  of  that  ye»rs-long  effort. 
I  see  a  pattern  developing.  And  I  feel 
that  in  the  end,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
Southeast  Asia,  we  shall  eventually  and 
inevitably  have  successes!  of  some  kind. 
There  Is  no  desire  on  i*y  part  to  hurt 
vital  aspects  of  national  defense.  Rather, 
I  wish  to  see  this  coimtir  as  strong  as 
any  nation  in  the  world  fnd  then  some. 
Senator  Jackson's  distriisting  views  of 
Soviet  intentions  certainl^  strike  an  echo 
in   my   mind.   Nonetheless,   we   cannot 
spend  the  Nation  to  flscall  death  and  ruin 
in  the  name  of  defense.  [There  must  be 
a  limit,  and  regrettably^  the  Pentagon 
has  refused  to  heed  our  warnings. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  the  Nation  to  pursue 
procurement  of  every  mjilitaiT  toy  em- 
erging from  the  fertile  minds  of  military 
scientists.  For  example,  t|ie  B-1  manned 
bomber.   It   is   costing  jus   double   the 
original  projections  to  k^ep  up  the  pro- 
duction effort.  Yet- the  unfortunate  evi- 
dence of  the  recent  Middle  East  war  in- 
dicates that  the   day  if  the  manned 
bomber  is  largely  over.  In  fact,  military 
obsei-vers  have  been  claiming  that  for 
years.  The  last  waves  o^  North  Vietnam 
bombings  with  B-52's  ai^d  the  casualties 
we  sustained  then  sureljr  brought  home 
that  lesson.  We  have  er»ough  ICBM's  in 
various  forms,  and  MIRV's,  to  annihilate 
mankind,  yet  the  Air  Foifce  bomber  jock- 
eys in  the  Pentagon  iisist  on  reliving 
the  "wild  blue  yonder"  days  of  World 
War  n  at  taxpayer  expense. 

A  similar  mentaUty  p -evails  regarding 
American    troops    oveiseas.     Hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  thousj  nds  of  U.S.  serv- 
ice personnel  are  stationed  in  the  most 
useless  places  performiig  the  most  un- 
necessary tasks  at  cripp  ing  taxpayer  ex- 
pense. We  presently  miintain  approxi- 
mately    350,000     Amer.can     troops     in 
Europe  to  hold  the  har  ds  of  our  NATO 
allies.  A  corporal's  gusrd  would  suffice 
to  show  the  flag.  Instead,  we  maintain 
a  massive  human  tripv  ire  which  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  In  case  of  a  mas- 
sive invasion  of  Western  Europe  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  These  troops  are 
costing  America's  taxpayers  billions  an- 
nually,   filling    Europe  m    pockets    and 
adding  not  one  whit  to  i  >ur  real  defense. 

It  is,  however,  a  cusl  ly  tour  and  billet 
for  a  number  of  ofBce-s  who  require  a 
reason  for  being.  What  is  woi-se,  our 
forces  in  Europe  are  incumbered  with 
their  dependents,  a  questionable  policy 
on  the  part  of  a  militar; '  force  supposedly 


on  duty  for  combat  duty.  These  depend- 
ents in  their  turn  cost  our  balance  of 
payments  mightily  every  year. 

Taken  all  together,  the  situation  is  a 
luxury  America  can  no  longer  afford  in 
these  present  times  of  shortages,  ramp- 
ant inflation  and  crying  domestic  needs. 
If  the  military  will  not  see  that  this  situ- 
ation is  rapidly  becoming  intolerable, 
and  will  not  yield  an  inch,  then  the 
time  is  coming  for  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress to  draw  the  lines  and  fight  them 
annually  every  inch  of  the  way  until  we 
inevitably  win  out,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Vietnam  involvement. 

This  year  we  lost  every  battle  save 
one.  Next  time,  we  shall  assuredly 
mount  a  stronger,  more  determined  ef- 
fort to  curb  this  military  spending  ma- 
chine, which  is  hurting  America  domesti- 
cally. My  district  cannot  obtain  desper- 
ately needed  aid  in  areas  like  old  age  as- 
sistance, urban  mass  transit  aid,  pollu- 
tion control,  housing  and  a  nimiber  of 
other  sectors  of  concern.  This  is  the  case 
because  so  much  is  being  spent  on  un- 
necessary concerns  like  the  endeavors  I 
have  alluded  to  in  these  remarks.  So 
Members  like  myself,  recognizing  the 
needs  of  our  constituents,  have  no  option 
but  to  take  the  route  we  have  chosen. 
And  in  the  end,  we  shall  prevail. 


SOCIETY  NEEDS  BOOSTER  SHOT  OF 
ETHICS 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  our 
Founding  Fathers  created  this  Nation, 
they  injected  a  strong  dose  of  morality 
into  its  leadership  system. 

Regrettably,  this  moral  potency  has 
dissipated  over  the  years  and  in  recent 
decades  we  have  witnessed  the  rise  of 
materialism  and  its  companion  philoso- 
phy of  the  end  justifying  the  means.  Just 
how  deeply  this  philosophy  has  infected 
our  society  is  obvious  to  anyone  reading 
his  daily  newspaper. 

What  we  need  now  to  immunize  us 
from  future  infections  is  a  good  booster 
shot  of  ethics  into  every  vein  of  society, 
from  education  and  government  to  busi- 
ness and  labor. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  arguments 
for  this  treatment  was  presented  by  Don- 
ald OToole,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Heritage  Bancorporation,  at  Lewis  Uni- 
versity, a  school  in  my  home  district  in 
Illinois. 

I  am  submitting  his  remarks  for  the 
Record  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
read  them  and  think  hard  about  them: 

The    Need    for    Graduates    of    Religiously 

Oriented  Universities 
(Cmmencement  address,  Lewis  University, 
by  Donald  O'Toole) 
The  leadership  of  the  United  States  was 
never  so  highly  educated  as  today.  Never 
have  our  businesses,  industries,  professional, 
labor,  and  farming  activities  been  headed  by 
so  mEuiy  with  college  degrees.  Never  es|>e- 
cially  has  our  political  leadership  Included 
so  many  lawyers  and  other  educated  men 
who  hold  masters'  and  doctorate  degrees.  And 
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they  all  lead  the  most  broadly  and  highly 
educated  nation  in  the  world. 

Tet  today  we  find  ourselves  shocked  by 
daily  discoveries  of  cheap,  shoddy,  and  dis- 
graceful actions  by  Americans  who  have  been 
holding  our  most  honored  and  respected  po- 
sitions of  leadership.  And  we  are  further 
shocked  that  most  of  the  other  nations  in 
the  world  are  disgusted  and  fed  up  with  us — 
are  treating  our  political  and  busmess  lead> 
ers  with  contempt,  seizing  the  properties  of 
American  corporations  and  throwing  them 
out  of  their  countries,  and  defying  us.  Less 
than  thirty  years  ago  we  began  a  twenty-year 
outpouring  of  enormous  generosity  to  those 
same  nations,  billions  of  dollars  of  outright 
gifts  of  food  and  clothing,  money,  equip- 
ment, and  American  know-bow,  to  establish 
and  build  up  their  mdustrial  and  farming 
economies,  and  to  bring  new  educational  and 
social  sciences  to  their  disordered  and  often 
savage  lives. 

Watergate  and  Its  endless  disclosures  of 
disgraceful  activities  far  beyond  the  stupid 
attempt  to  burglarize  the  Democratic  Party's 
national  headquarters  have  brought  all  these 
things  into  focus.  But  they  have  been  a  long 
time  abuilding.  We  started  on  the  downward 
path  from  respect  for  ourselves  and  from  the 
entire  rest  of  the  world  a  long  time  back,  at 
least  as  far  as  World  War  II. 

Watergate  has  stripped  the  thin  veil  which 
blurred  our  Image  of  the  many  men  who 
led  us  Into  the  whole  mess  of  today.  They 
have  been  playing  evil  games  with  each  other 
on  a  stage  which  could  no  longer  contain 
them — their  numbers  and  activities  burst 
through  the  veU  and  into  the  laps  of  the 
ordinary  Americans  who  have  been  paying, 
and  will  long  continue  to  pay,  for  the  whole 
evil  performance. 

Watergate  has  brought  Into  focus  a  terrible 
series  of  crimes  against  the  Constitution,  our 
laws,  and  our  rights  as  men,  as  well  as  the 
men  of  other  nations.  We  have  witnessed 
the  indictments  and  convictions  of  high  gov- 
ernment officials  who  have  violated  their 
oaths  of  office,  sold  political  favors,  granted 
exemptions  from  anti-trust  and  other  laws; 
arranged  embargoes  and  high  tariffs  on  low- 
priced  foreign  goods  and  on  oil  we  badly 
needed  for  the  benefit  of  powerful  corpora- 
tions and  wealthy  individuals;  sought  and 
accepted  political  contributions  in  thinly 
veiled  violations  of  newly  enacted  laws;  and 
on  and  on  through  an  endless  list  of  high 
crimes.  Worst  of  all,  they  have  been  found 
to  have  lied  under  oath  and  to  have  induced 
others  to  testify  falsely.  And  every  offiical 
indicted  or  under  investigation  thus  far  is  a 
graduate  of  an  American  college  or  uni- 
versity, most  of  them  educated  as  lawyers. 

Along  with  them  American  business  and 
Industrial  leaders  have  been  brought  to  the 
bar  of  Justice  to  confess  their  guUt,  often  In 
tears,  to  having  bought  political  favors, 
bribed  and  made  illegal  contributions  to 
campaign  funds,  to  gain  exemptions  from 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  laws,  to  secure 
embargoes  and  protective  tariffs  behind 
which  they  could  exact  high  prices  from 
American  consumers,  and  to  get  wholly  un- 
reasonable exemptions  from  taxes.  Labor 
leaders  have  been  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
stealing  from  their  unions,  using  pension 
funds  to  finance  personal  undertakings,  ex- 
ecuting sweetheart  contracts  for  bribes  from 
employers. 

For  all  of  them  the  end  has  been  the 
penalties  that  men  fear  worst — disbarments, 
heavy  fines.  Imprisonments,  and  disgrace  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  shock  and  anguish  the  ordinary 
American  people  have  had  to  suffer  from 
the.'^e  awful  disclosures  constitute  their 
realization  that  they  have  been  paying  and 
will  long  continue  to  pay  for  all  of  this.  It 
was  the  heavy  tax  burden  they  bore  that 
made  up  for  the  unreasonable  exemptions 
granted  to  the  powerful,  it  was  they  who  paid 
for  the  horrible  Viet  Nam  War  in  billions  of 
dollars  and  the  lives  of  their  own  sons.  Their 
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money  and  trust  in  their  government  en- 
abled power-hungry  military  men  and  poli- 
ticians, and  manufacturers  of  war  materlels, 
to  gain  higher  rank,  power,  and  profits  from 
spending  those  billions  on  death-dealing 
planes  and  bombs  which  killed  millions  of 
simple  Oriental  people  who  never  hurt  us, 
destroyed  their  schools  and  hospitals,  and 
defoliated  their  rich  fields  and  lush  forests. 
And  it  Is  they,  the  ordinary  Americans,  who 
must  now  strike  down  these  evils,  and  regain 
our  own  self-respect  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

We  must  find  new  leaders  to  guide  us  out 
of  this.  Who  will  they  be?  How  will  we  be 
able  to  recognize  them? 

Let  us  take  one  more  look  at  Watergate. 
If  we  examine  into  the  evidence,  we  find  one 
common  excuse  throughout:  The  end  Justi- 
fied the  means.  For  all  of  these  men  the 
election  of  a  certain  man  or  party  Justified 
the  breaking  of  any  laws  which  might  im- 
pede; the  blocking  of  the  spread  of  Russian 
Influence — mislabeled  by  the  single  word 
"Communism" — was  Justification  for  killing 
Vietnamese  and  ruining  their  villages  and 
lands;  the  protection  of  the  welfare  of  giant 
corporations  was  Justification  for  interfering 
In  the  political  affairs  of  other  nations  and 
permitting  gross  violations  of  antl -trust 
laws.  And  so  on  and  on.  and  the  same  ex- 
cuse— the  end  Justified  the  means — has  been 
boldly  stated  again  and  agam  by  political 
administrators,  military  leaders,  and  cor- 
porate executives.  For  aU  of  them  the  ends 
were  always  identical  with  their  own  selfish 
enrichments  and  pleasures. 

How  could  a  once  moral  people  have  be- 
come so  Imbued  with  the  wholly  Immoral 
philosophy  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means, 
that  truth  is  always  relative,  that  one's  own 
selfish  Interests  come  first  and  foremost, 
that  there  is  no  obligation  on  public  leaders 
to  make  any  self-sacrifices  for  their  followers 
and  fellow  citizens?  What  has  happened  to 
the  heirs  to  the  mantles  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt?  What  caused  the  col- 
lapse of  morality  in  our  leadership? 

The  answer  lies  in  large  part  in  two 
causes:  The  enormous  growth  of  state-sup- 
ported colleges  and  universities,  and  the  de- 
cline in  moral  objectivity  in  private  colleges 
and  universities,  most  of  which  were  origi- 
nally established  by  deeply  religious  groups. 
The  loud  voices  of  defenders  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  required  state 
schools  to  operate  without  religious  philos- 
ophies, and  this  has  meant  no  moral  con- 
tent to  their  educational  courses.  Private 
schools  found  themselves  bowing  lower  and 
lower  to  get  financial  support  from  govern- 
mental bodies  and  wealthy  individuals  and 
corporations  who  were  totally  disinterested 
in  the  teaching  of  morality,  and  their  moral 
objectivity  declined  in  some  cases  to  anemia 
or  absolute  zero. 

Materialism  moved  into  the  breach.  The 
end  result  was  the  teaching  of  courses  in 
every  phase  of  education  without  any  refer- 
ence to  morality — amoving  downward  pro- 
gressively Into  high  schools  and  grade 
schools.  At  best  students  have  been  left  to 
glorify  selfish  materialistic  gains  and  suc- 
cesses as  their  main  goals,  and  at  worst  they 
were  taught  that  ends — always  their  personal 
ends — Justified  means.  We  realize  today  how 
many  brilliant  students  who  graduated  from 
these  programs  and  adopted  those  concepts 
actually  became  our  leaders  in  politics,  busi- 
ne.ss.  science,  labor,  every  phase  of  human 
activity,  trampling  over  moral  principles. 
th£ir  obligations  to  the  people  they  served, 
and  elementary  human  rights,  to  secure 
their  own  selfish  objectives. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  have  not  been 
honest,  highly  moral,  and  genuinely  success- 
ful men  and  women  during  these  trouble- 
some times.  There  were  and  are  hundreds  of 
thousands,  millions  of  them — politicians, 
businessmen,  teachers,  scientists — who  have 
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lived  totally  moral  Uvea  and  led,  governed, 
managed,  and  taught  their  organizations  and 
followers  according  to  rigid  moral  principle. 
But  they  have  permitted  themselves  to  be 
out-shouted  and  shoved  aside  by  a  vocal 
minority  who  seized  power  as  they  went  up 
and  used  It  ruthlessly  and  effectively.  We 
listened  to  too  much  talk  about  how  we 
could  not  effectively  check  the  abuses  and 
advances  of  such  powerfiU  politicians  and 
wealthy  individuals  and  corporations.  Most 
of  us  made  no  real  effort  to  seek  out  each 
other  and  unite  as  they  did. 

When  Viet  Nam  began  to  climax  and  we 
felt  the  real  agony  of  lost  sons  and  neigh- 
bors, and  the  weight  of  taxes  brought  on  by 
the  war,  we  began  finally  to  listen  to  critical 
observers  of  Viet  Nam,  returned  and  Jaded 
veterans,  and  articulate  students  whose  re- 
searches were  unchallengeable.  We  reacted, 
however,  with  no  action,  in  fact  with  amxise- 
ment.  dlsg\ist,  and  even  disbelief.  We  muffed 
our  great  opportunity  when  we  permitted 
naive  and  undisciplined  radical  groups  to 
force  a  weak  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
presidency  on  the  ballot.  The  old  guard, 
richer  by  far  In  campaign  funds  and  corpo- 
rate influence,  and  cockier  than  ever,  moved 
m  and  Anally  went  too  far  to  their  Inevita- 
ble end. 

Now  we  mvist  get  about  repairing  the  dam- 
age where  It  can  be  done  best — by  relnsti- 
tuting  the  teaching  of  morality  throughout 
our  entire  educational  system.  We  must  look 
to   those    religiously    oriented    colleges    and 
universities  which  have  faithfully  preserved 
the  indoctrination  of  all  their  coiu-ses  with 
moral  principles,  as  the  weUsprlngs  of  the 
teaching  of  morality  we  know  now  to  l)e  so 
necessary.   In   all   our   colleges:    Politicians 
must  be  taught  not  only  how  to  govern,  but 
also  that   they  m\ist  carry  out   the  public 
trust   m   enacting   laws  which   protect   the 
welfare  of  all  men  alike,  and  repealing  those 
which  don't;    lawyers  must  learn  that  ob- 
servance of  the  law  Is  their  own  responsibil- 
ity as  well  as  their  clients',  and  that  they  are 
responsible  for  the  presentation  of  evidence 
that  is  complete  in  its  scope  and  accuracy; 
businessmen  must  learn  that  they  must  dis- 
charge the  positions  In  which  they  are  placed 
with  tnie  fairness  and  honesty  to  their  com- 
munities,  other   nations,   cvistomers,   share- 
holders, and  workers  alike;  persons  of  means 
must  learn  that  they  must  pay   their  fxUl 
fair  share  of  the  costs  of  government,  and 
that  they  cannot  seek  special  privileges. 

All  college  graduates  must  learn  that  truth 
is  the  essential  quality  without  which  so- 
ciety cannot  svirvlve,  and  that  its  observance 
lies  first  and  foremost  with  them. 

And  all  men  must  learn  that  the  penalties 
for  violation  of  moral  principles  are  to  be 
made  sure  and  painful  by  a  morally  aware 
body  of  college  graduates — that  public  ex- 
posure, heavy  fines,  disbarment,  dlsenfran- 
chlsement,  imprisonment,  and  lifelong  dis- 
grace are  the  certain  ends  of  violation  of  the 
moral  code. 

American  leaders  of  the  future — leaders  of 
business,  professions,  politics,  and  other  ac- 
tivities— are  going  to  have  to  observe  high 
standards  of  Justice,  equity,   and  truth — If 
your    generation   of    college    graduates    and 
"mine  and  the  ones  between  us  join  mllitantly 
to  enforce  these  standards.  Ruthlessness  and 
lawlessness  are  out.  honesty  and  complete 
fairness  are  to  be  the  rule  of  tshe  day,  and 
the    Watergate     and     other     Investigations 
stemming   out    of    it    must   run   their   full 
gamut  if  we  are  to  know  just  what  crimes 
to  prevent  and  how  to  prevent  them.  If  col- 
leges expect  their  graduates  to  succeed,  they 
must  inculcate  deeply  within  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice,  honesty,  and  responsibility 
to  one's  fellowmen. 

You  graduates  of  Lewis  University  are  for- 
tunate indeed.  You  have  been  taught  the 
principles  of  morality  throughout  all  of  your 
studies  here  In  this  morally  dedicated  and 
teligioualy  oriented  center  of  learning.  You 
have  been  taught  your  own  disciplines,  the 
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Sunday  evening  where  Coi  amander  Mc- 
Mahon.  his  lovely  wife,  jPatricia,  and 
their  children,  Michael,  ■William,  Peggy, 
Jo  and  Timmy,  will  receiv^  their  friends 
and  well-wishers.  I  regi'gt  exceedingly 
that  I  will  not  be  able  to  join  with  those 
who  will  be  attending  this  open  house. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
means  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  honor  and  distpnction  whicli 
has  come  to  my  constituent.  Bob  McMa- 
hon,  as  the  commander  sf  the  112,000 
member  Illinois  Departm«  nt  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  I  join  in  this 
public  expression  of  congijatulations  and 
best  wishes. 
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Speaker,    this 
at  the  O'Hare 


Mr.    McCLORY.    Ur 

Sunday,  June  23,  19' 

Sheraton  Inn  in  Chicago  my  friena. 
Bob  McMahon  of  VF\  J  Post  No.  2298  of 
Dundee,  111.— in  my  ]  3th  Congressional 
District— will  be  installed  as  the  new 
commander  of  Illinoi  Veterans  of  For 
eignWars.  .  ,    ^       x 

Mr  Speaker,  this  distinguished  vet- 
eran of  World  War  tl  has  earned  this 
recognition  through  his  gallant  military 
service  in  the  U.S.  Nlivy's  South  Pacific 
Operations  in  1944  alid  1945,  as  well  as 
during  his  subsequen'  service  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

Mr  Speaker,  Bob  McMahon  has  at- 
tained his  role  of  £  tate  and  national 
leadership  through  h  Is  unselfish  service 
to  his  local  post  in  E  undee  as  well  as  in 
the  district  and  otl  er  State  positions 
which  he  held  prelim  nary  to  this  special 
honor  which  is  being  celebrated  Sunday 
in  Chicago  and  in  Di  indee. 

Mr  Speaker,  folloinng  his  service  as 
commander  of  the  E  andee  Post  in  1958, 
Bob  McMahon  serve*  as  public  relations 
officer,  special  even^  director,  and  in 
other  positions  of  responsibility  and 
leadership  in  the  HI;  nois  Department  of 
the  VFW— becomini :  junior  vice  com- 
mander in  1972  ani  senior  vice  com- 
mander last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  familiar  with  Com- 
mander Bob  McMal  on's  devoted  service 
to  his  community,  S  ate,  and  Nation,  In- 
cluding service  to  vi  iterans  and  nonvet- 
erans.  He  and  I  hav(  participated  jointly 
in  numerous  publii:  affairs  where  his 
dedication  to  servicg  in  behalf  of  his  fel- 
low man  has  been  ividenced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  folio  ving  the  installation 
ceremonies  in  Chicigo,  an  open  house 
wUl  be  held  In  the  '  ^W  hall  at  Dundee 
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OF    NEW    YORK 
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Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Spjaker,  scandals 
dealing  with  unsafe  pri)ducts  are  not 
news  these  days.  For  years  now,  we  have 
known  that  the  various  food  and  drug 
companies  have  been  pi  icing  a  variety 
of  products  on  the  mark  et  with  blatant 
disregard  for  the  well-being  of  those 
who  consume  them  at  t  le  other  end  of 
the  chain.  In  fact,  as  a  result  of  weak 
enforcement  of  existinif  Federal  laws 
by  Federal  agencies,  the  situation  in  the 
past  few  years  has  gott;n  worse  rather 
than  better.  The  most  recent  example 
involving  vinyl  chloride  i  s  a  perfect  illus- 
tration of  the  situation. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
a  perfect  example  of  kn  agency  with 
authority  to  protect  the  pubUc  becoimng 
largely  unwilling  to  oppose  those  it  is 
supposed  to  regulate.  Tliat,  for  example, 
is  the  reason  why  the  [Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  vas  brought  into 
being  by  the  Congress;  1  »ecause  FDA  was 
not  doing  the  kind  of  job  it  was  reqmred 
by  statute  to  perform   m  behalf  of  the 
public.  A  number  of  excellent  consumer 
protection   measures  were  taken  away 
from   that   Agency   ard   given   to   the 
CPSC  to  enforce,  amor  g  them  the  Safe 
Toy     Act,     Flammable     Fabrics     Act. 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  and  Poison 
Prevention  Packaging  Act.  This  situa- 
tion, however,  in  all  fairness,  prevails  in 
virtually  every  Federal   agency  charged 
with  protecting  the  pu  slic  through  i-eg- 
ulation.  Many  of  them :  lave  become  open 
scandals  in  the  past  few  years. 

In  spite  of  these  l<gislative  actions, 
however,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion is  left  with  several  vital  responsibili- 
ties, including  that  of  policing  the  foods 
and  drugs  we  consumej  In  this  area,  the 
agency  is  notably  sluggish  in  performing 
its  assigned  tasks,  and  the  vinyl  chloride 
situation  points  up  this  state  of  affairs 
in  the  most  complete  smse. 

Even  if  foods,  dinigs,  or  cosmetics  are 
found  to  be  dangerous  to  human  health, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  cur- 
rently has  no  power  t(  >  require  a  manu- 
facturer to  recall  a  dingerous  product. 
Today,  the  agency's  pjwer  is  limited^  to 
a   voluntary   recall   or       '  "  =-' 
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method  is  really  satisfactory  from  a  con- 
sumer protection  point  of  view. 

What  we  need  is  a  tougher  law,  and 
this  requires  legislation.  H.R.  14805, 
originally  sponsored  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Ed  Koch,  of  New  York,  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  halt  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  hazardous  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics  and  to  require  their 
recall,  if  in  his  opinion  such  action  is 
warranted. 

The  vinyl  chloride  situation  was  most 
revealing  and  quite  shocking  in  that  it 
showed  how  Uttle  satisfaction  the  pub- 
lic can  get  in  respect  to  a  dangerous 
product.  HEW  staged  a  voluntary  recall 
of  hair  sprays  for  women  using  vinyl 
chloride.  Yet  we  know  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  of  a  link  between  this  sub- 
stance and  a  rare  form  of  liver  cancer. 

In  April,  HEW  stated  that: 

The  only  statutory  Instrument  under  the 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  seizure,  and 
this  procedure  has  major  limitations. 

The  most  important  of  these  defi- 
ciencies, according  to  HEW,  is  "the  time 
required  to  implement  a  seizure  action" 
where  numerous  lots  of  a  product  are 
distributed  nationwide. 

Obviously,  the  initiative  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Congress,  the  agencies  will  not 
act  in  a  vigorous  way  to  initiate  any  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  consumers  because  of 
the  power  exercised  in  their  areas  of 
concern  by  the  lobbies  of  the  affected  in- 
dustries. Congress  can  and  should  legis- 
late to  close  this  loophole.  It  should  take 
the  form  of  giving  the  agencies  in  ques- 
tion the  powers  provided  in  H.R.  14805. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join 
Ed  and  others  of  our  colleagues  in  spon- 
sorship of  this  measure.  Hopefully,  as 
more  evidence  is  produced  respecting 
vinyl  chloride,  we  can  anticipate  some 
action  in  this  area. 


DRILLING  COSTS  SKYROCKET 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  best  investment  America  can  make 
today  is  to  encourage  more  domestic  gas 
exploration.  With  this  country  35-per- 
cent dependent  on  oil  imports,  we  need 
to  concentrate  more  on  gas  development 
domestically. 

Last  week,  in  hearings  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  it  was  brought 
out  that  f.  British  thermal  unit  of  energy 
costs  about  four  times  as  much  if  we 
produce  it  from  oil  than  if  we  produce 
it  from  gas.  This  means  that  it  would  be 
better  for  our  economy  to  incresise  the 
price  of  gas  to  encourage  more  gas  avail- 
abiUty,  as  it  is  definitely  the  cheapest 
energy  source  that  we  have  at  this  time. 

The  most  practical  approach  is  to  pass 
legislation  which  would  deregulate  the 
price  of  gas  at  the  wellhead.  By  encour- 
aging increased  exploration,  we  could  de- 
velop additional  sources  of  gas,  and  all 
gas  is  cheaper  than  the  $15  per  barrel 
Arab  oil  that  is  our  energy  import. 

While  I  was  in  Texas  this  weekend. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  was  reviewing  some  of  these  cost  fig- 
ures. John  Wisenbaker's  son  is  a  young 
oil  man  out  in  Midland,  Tex.  John  gave 
me  the  cost  figures  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  Michael  on  a  dry  hole.  On 
this  west  Texas  well,  they  had  drilled 
17,400  feet  on  an  Ellenburger  test,  and 
the  total  well  cost  for  a  dry  hole  was 
$1,032,900.  About  one-half  of  this  was 
for  the  rig  contract,  but  the  other  half 
went  into  everything  else  that  goes  into 
drilling  a  dry  hole.  And  remember,  this 
is  a  dry  hole  with  no  completion  costs. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  that 
Michael  Wisenbaker  .submitted  on  the 
Allison  well  out  there  in  Pecos  County. 
The  Allison  came  in  and  they  have  pro- 
duction on  it.  But  what  is  interesting  is 
to  see  how  fast  inflation  has  been  hitting 
into  the  drilling  business.  They  had  a 
very  careful  estimate  made  in  December 
1973,  of  what  their  costs  would  be  for  a 
dry  hole  and  what  their  costs  would  be 
for  a  producer.  In  this  case,  they  brought 
in  a  13,000  foot  Montoya  test  producer. 

In  December,  they  had  figured  their 
costs  at  $605,200  if  they  could  get  a  com- 
plete producer.  This  included  everything 
in  every  way.  By  March.  Wisenbaker  said 
that  they  had  to  revise  and  reestimate 
and  they  figured  that  it  would  be  $703.- 
400.  In  June  1974,  when  all  bills  were  in, 
and  the  well  was  actually  completed,  the 
cost  was  $812,000.  Here  was  a  well  that 
had  no  trouble  at  all  drilling.  The  well 
was  actually  completed  and  drilled  be- 
fore the  final  schedule  date.  But  despite 
everything  going  perfectly,  the  well  cost 
34  percent  more  than  planned  6  months 
earlier. 

This  illustration  of  a  34  percent  in- 
crease in  drilling  costs  within  6  months 
and  the  cost  of  having  to  walk  away 
from  a  million  dollar  dry  hole  are  exam- 
ples of  what  is  involved  in  finding  new 
gas. 

But  remember  this — gas  is  still  the 
best  buy  that  we  can  make  for  energy. 
We  could  pay  $1  MCF  out  there  at  the 
wellhead  and  still  have  the  cheapest 
source  of  energy  that  we  have  here  in 
this  country. 

It  takes  drilling  to  find  the  gas. 
Michael  Wisenbaker's  experience  out  in 
Midland  is  typical  of  all  of  these  wildcat 
drillers  all  over  the  country.  For  America 
to  move  forward,  we  must  be  self-suffi- 
cient with  energy.  It  is  better  for  us  to 
buy  gas  that  is  produced  domestically 
than  to  buy  $15  per  barrel  Arab  oil. 


UNITED  STATES  CONSULTS  LABOR 
ON LOANS 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  deplor- 
able that  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  times  rely  on  private 
special  interest  groups  for  input  on  their 
final  administrative  decisions.  These 
practices  of  the  past  should  be  eliminated 
and  any  future  collusion  should  be  pro- 
hibited. 

An  article  by  William  Claiborne,  a 
Washington  Post  staff  writer,  appeared 
in  that  paper  on  June  9.  1974,  which 
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relates  to  one  appalling  deviation.  I  sub- 
mit the  article  in  its  entirety  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  this  House: 

Unfted  States  Consults  Labor  on  Loans 
(By  WlUiam  Claiborne) 

The  Labor  Department  routinely  consults 
with  the  APL-CIO  about  rural  industrial  loan 
applications  made  to  the  government,  de- 
partment offlclals  acknowledged  yesterday. 

Since  January,  the  names  of  approximately 
500  applicants  for  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration business  loans  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  union  federation's  research  division, 
a  Labor  Department  official  said. 

The  purpose  of  the  referrals,  according  to 
Labor  Secretary  Peter  J.  Brennan,  is  to  "ob- 
tain information  which  may  be  relevent  to 
our  determination." 

So  far,  APL-CIO  affiliates  have  returned 
adverse  findings  on  approximately  18  loan 
requests,  most  of  them  involving  the  textile 
and  garment  industries.  Of  those,  three  have 
been  turned  down,  the  Labor  Department 
said. 

Some  others  still  have  not  received  final 
clearance  on  the  basis  of  adverse  comments 
by  the  APL-CIO  affiliates. 

The  practice  of  allowing  private  labor  un- 
ions to  review  industrial  loan  requests  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  was  termed 
"shocking"  by  Sen.  Clifford  Hansen  (R- 
Wyo.),  who  said  he  uncovered  the  procedure 
while  making  a  routine  inquiry  on  the  status 
of  a  loan  application  by  a  constituent. 

Hansen  said  the  practice  "Indicates  scan- 
dalous invasion  of  the  applicant's  privacy, 
and  gives  the  labor  union  unprecedented  in- 
fluence on  government  function." 

Rep.  W.  R,  Poage  (D-Tex,),  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  said  he 
was  "appalled"  by  the  practice  and  had  re- 
quested an  explanation  by  Brennan. 

Brennan,  however,  defended  the  practice 
as  necessary  because  the  union  information 
is  used  in  determining  whether  a  loan  ap- 
proval would  undermme  business  competi- 
tion in  proposed  plant  location,  or  whether  it 
would  cause  unemployment  in  a  city  from 
which  an  applicant  plans  to  move  a  factory. 

In  a  letter  to  Hansen,  Brenitan  emphatical- 
ly denied  that  the  APL-CIO  participates  in 
the  decision-making  process.  He  said  the 
federation's  information  is  used  as  leads  for 
further  government  investigations. 

Moreover,  Brennan  said,  the  AFL-CIO  Is 
given  no  information  about  the  size  of  an 
applicant's  requested  loan,  volume  of  sales  or 
expected  employment. 

Instead,  he  said,  the  Labor  Department 
sends  to  the  union  federation  each  week  a 
list  of  loan  applicants,  their  addresses  and 
the  products  InvOTved, 

The  union  is  advised  it  has  two  weeks  to 
comment  on  the  application,  and  If  com- 
ments are  not  submitted  In  that  period  the 
Labor  Department  wUl  "assume  tbelr  con- 
currence," Brennan  said. 

Hansen  last  week  wrote  Comptr<«ler  Gen- 
eral Elmer  B.  Statts  asking  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  investigate  "any  misuse  of 
government  lending  powers"  involved  in  the 
loan  screening  process. 

Hansen  said  he  had  also  been  told  that 
labor  unions  had  been  given  the  right  to 
screen  applications  for  capital  grants  for 
urban  transit  programs. 

In  a  letter  to  Transportation  Secretary 
Claude  Brinegar,  Hansen  said  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Adminis- 
tration claimed  that  "organized  labor  has  a 
veto  over  all  capital  grants  and  that  local 
governments  understand  that  if  the  unions 
are  not  favorable  toward  a  grant,  the  local 
government  need  not  even  apply." 

Hansen  asked  Brinegar  to  respond  to  that 
allegation. 

The  basis  for  the  loan  screening  proce- 
dure, the  Labor  Department  said,  is  the  1972 
Rural  Development  Act,  which  provides  for 
government  assistance  to  small  businesses 
and  Industries  in  attempt  to  revitalize  de- 
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pressed  rural  areas.  In  fiscal  1974,  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  rarmers  Home  Admin- 
istration has  approved  about  $300  million 
vorth  of  such  loana. 

Brennan  said  the  act  specifically  authorizes 
the  Labor  Department  to  help  process  the 
loan  applications,  partly  to  forestall  govern- 
ment subsidization  of  "runaway  shops."  or 
Industries  that  abandon  strong  union  cities 
m  favor  of  the  cheaper  labor  markets  of 
rural  areas. 

Brennan  argued  that  the  statute  does  not 
specify  what  sources  of  information  the  La- 
bor Department  may  or  may  not  use  In  pass- 
ing Judgment  on  loan  requests. 

He  said  he  believed  the  department  can 
iise  "whatever  sources  of  Information  will  en- 
able us  to  follow  the  statutory  mandate"  of 
protecting  employment  and  competitive  busi- 
ness. 

Apart  from  the  union  organization,  Bren- 
nan said,  the  department  consults  state  and 
federal  employment  agencies. 

When  asked  whether  the  department 
checks  with  any  other  private  organizations. 
Harold  Kuptzln,  acting  technical  support  di- 
rector of  Labor's  Manpower  Administration. 
said,  "sometimes  we  call  trade  associations." 
He  said,  however,  that  the  AFL-CIO  is  the 
only  private  group  that  is  regularly  asked  for 
comments  about  loan  applications. 

In  defending  the  practice,  Kuptzln  said, 
"It's  almost  like  looking  at  press  clippings. 
W©  felt  the  union  might  have  Information 
about  runaway  plants,  and  we  didn't  want 
that  kind  of  operation  to  be  subsidized  by  the 
government." 

Kuptzln  added  that  even  though  the  Labor 
Department  was  given  the  burden  of  screen- 
ing loan  applications  made  to  the  Agrlcul- 
tvur©  Department,  no  additional  manpower 
was  provided. 

In  a  second  letter  to  Brennan  last  week, 
Hansen  indicated  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  Labor  Secretary's  explanation  of  the 
screening  procedure. 

Noting  Brennan's  pledge  that  no  detailed 
Information  Is  given  to  the  union  about  an 
applicant,  Hansen  said,  "Without  this  In- 
formation, how  Is  the  AFL-CIO  able  to  com- 
ment on  the  possible  effect  of  applications  on 
competitors  and  employment?" 

An  official  of  the  ATL-CIO  headquarters 
here  disputed  Hansen's  Interpretation  of  the 
screening  policy. 

"It's  crazy  to  think  that  this  procedure  is 
not  in  the  public  Interest.  He  must  be  for 
secrecy,"  said  Mark  Roberts,  of  the  federa- 
tion's research  department. 

"One  reason  we  did  not  propose  the  (rural 
industrial  development)  legislation  is  that  it 
included  the  requirement  that  urban  work- 
ers would  not  be  displaced  by  the  building 
up  of  th©  labor  market  in  rtxral  areas.  The 
law  forbids  that  kind  of  runaway  activity, 
and  I  don't  see  how  anybody  can  oppose  pub- 
lic knowledge  of  what's  happening  In  this 
area,"  Roberts  said. 

Roberts  said  that  when  he  receives  the 
Labor  Department's  weekly  list,  he  "alerts 
th©  appropriate  union  about  the  (loan)  ac- 
tivity In  their  area."  The  Individual  unions, 
in  turn,  "take  It  up  with  the  Lalx)r  Depart- 
ment," Roberts  said. 

As  a  current  example,  he  cited  the  Textile 
Workers'  Union's  opposition  to  a  loan  ap- 
plication submitted  by  a  municipal  agency  In 
Snow  Hill.  N.C. 

The  agency  is  seeking  funds  to  build  a 
sewer  line  to  a  textile  plant  owned  by  a 
manufacturer  considered  by  the  Textile 
Workers  to  be  anti-union.  The  union  Is  op- 
posed to  such  federal  assistance  and  con- 
cerned that  the  company  may  transfer  urban 
Jobs  to  the  rural  plant. 

The  Labor  Department  is  not  opposing  that 
application,  Roberts  said.  "It  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  rural  development  pro- 
gram," he  added. 
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HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or  MissovBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REHRESENTAIIVES 

Monday.  June]  17,  1974 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mi'.  Bpeaker,  Stanley 
S.  Surrey  is  not  only  a  professor  of  law 
at  Harvard  Law  School,  he  is  also  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant  who  served  8 
years  in  the  Kennedy  fend  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations as  Assisouit  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Tax  folicy.  His  article 
on  the  provisions  of  tpe  Domestic  In- 
ternational Sales  Cdrp.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
day, June  16,  1974,  shoiild  be  must  read- 
ing for  all  those  who  t^ink  of  that  legis- 
lation as  helpful  to  our  {national  interest. 

The  article  follows: 
DISC  Repeal  Called  NtEDEo  Tax  Reform 
(By  Stanley  S.  Surrey) 
Repeal  of  the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corp.  export  subsidy  provisions  would  be  an 
Income  tax  reform  of  hkh  priority.  Repeal 
would  prevent  an  annual  revenue  loss  that 
will  be  close  to  »1  billion  by  1975.  It  could  be 
simply  achieved — clean-iut  elimination  o^ 
the  provisions  is  all  tha;  Is  needed.  Repeal 
would  not  affect  our  export  trade.  And 
finally,  repeal  would  rem*  ve  from  the  statute 
a  tax  atrocity  that  was  i  mistake  from  the 
very  start. 

DISC  was  adopted  in  1 171,  at  the  insistent 
urging  of  the  Treasury  E  epartment,  as  a  tax 
subsidy  incentive  to  expi  ►rters.  That  depart- 
ment, spurred  by  statem  ^nts  from  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  ot  aers  that  the  Treas- 
ury was  doing  nothing  ;o  improve  our  ex- 
port position,  had  desperately  looked  ai}out 
for  some  subsidy  devic<  and  In  1970  had 
come  up  with  DISC. 

But  then  cam©  the  nsw  monetary  policy 
of  1971  and  the  first  dev  iluatlon  of  the  dol- 
lar, making  any  search  for  artificial  export 
incentives  beside  the  pcint.  Yet  the  Treas- 
ury clung  to  its  anachroi  istlc  idea  of  a  DISC 
tax  Incentive  and  pushei  I  it  before  the  Con- 
gress late  in  1971.  A  reluctant  Congress 
adopted  only  half  of  thj  DISC  proposal. 

As  enacted,  DISC  allofl  ed  a  new  type  of  ex- 
port subsidiary  corpora  tion  to  be  formed, 
half  of  whose  Income  fr  )m  export  activities 
would  be  relieved  from  lurrent  Income  tax- 
ation. 

Most  companies  Initia  ly  thought  of  DISC 
presumably  as  a  comp:  ex  device  requiring 
adoption  of  a  new  me  bhod  of  conducting 
export  operations,  whld  i  would  necessitate 
restructuring  theli'  prese  nt  organizations  and 
procedures. 

They  soon  learned  thut  DISC  is  purely  a 
paper  procedure  requlrii  ig  no  real  change  In 
port  operations.  All  that  is  needed  is  creation 
of  a  new  subsidiary.  T  ils  new  corporation 
need  not  have  any  empl  oyees,  any  operating 
activities,  any  substanc  s  whatever.  A  DISC 
requires  only  (2,500  of  c  ipltal  and  a  separate 
bank  account.  With  tl  at,  a  manufacturer 
can  have  Its  accounta  its  start  the  paper 
work  that  Immediately  reduces  Its  income 
tax  by  eliminating  from  taxable  Income  one- 
half  of  the  DISCS  sha  e  of  the  profits  at- 
tributable to  the  expor  sales  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Once  manufacturers  with  export  sales 
caught  on  to  the  idea  hat  DISC  was  a  tax 
reduction  gift  with  no  n  seded  change  in  their 
operations,  they  were  ea,  [er  to  acept  the  DISC 
bounty.  Thus,  there  v  ere  1,000  DISCs  by 
March  1972,  some  3,439  1 1  the  end  of  1972  and 
more  than  5,000  by  Fel  ruary  1974. 

The  repeal  of  DISC  would  Involve  no 
Interruption  of  or  effec    on  export  activities. 


Instead,  the  tax-reduction  #aper  work  that 
DISC  brought  about  slmily  would  end. 
Unllk©  some  other  tax  reform  situations, 
repeal  Is  not  in  any  way  bai^pered  by  claims 
to  equities  based  on  actions  not  quickly 
reversible.  I 

The  real  facts  must  be  Mept  squarely  In 
mind.  DISC  was  deliberately  planned  by  the 
treasury  as  a  paper  device— *-as  an  elaborate 
fil©  drawer — as  a  schedule  ^n  a  tax  return. 

But  this  paper  device  mea 
of  $250  mlUlon  for  1972  and  i 
of  $500  million  in  1973.  By] 
estimated  to  be  $920  milliq 
talking  about  a  device  that  ■ 
ing  th©  government  more 
year.  Who  receives  these 
data  show: 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  tt 
export  income  was  earned 
1972. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of 
go  to  parent  corporations 
places  them  In  the  top  1 
corporations. 

DISC  Is  thus  a  wlndfaU  hi 
largest  corporations.  Our 
tlons  are  our  largest  exp^ 
simply  reduces  the  currer 
activity.  A  Treasury  offlcl 
quoted  to  the  effect  that 
significantly  helped  to  add 
the  roster  of  existing  oneg 
There  is  a  reason  for  mo 
stay  clear  of  DISC.  While  a|  DISC  is  a  paper 
corporation,  the  paper  worK  can  l>e  immense. 
The  DISC  statutory  provisions  and  accom- 
panying Treasury  regulations  are  a  mon- 
strous technical  morass.  DJSC  rules  are  re- 
plete with  percentage  test 
rules,  special  computation 
{>aper  wonderland. 

For  the  big  companies,  elJ 
to  the  paper  work  can  enlaij 
off.  The  special  pricing  rv 
are  an  elaborate  facade,  for  | 
to  claim  as  its  profit — fa 
whatsoever — 50  per  cent  of  I 
tween  the  costs  of  the  expoft  product  and  Its 
final  sales  price.  In  complete  disregard  of  the 
arms-length  pricing  rules  aevelopcd  by  the 
IRS  and  the  courts. 

In  retrospect.  It  is  remsrkable — and  sad- 
dening— how  little  the  Trea  sury  and  the  Con- 
gress that  relied  on  It  kne\«  about  this  paper 
device  it  was  fashioning.  Tfhe  Treasury  esti- 
mated the  first  year's  reverlue  loss  to  be  $100 
million — it  turned  out  to  be  $250  million. 
The  second  year's  loss  wat  said  to  be  $170 
nilllion— It  is  now  estimate  d  at  $500  million. 
The  Treasury  now  says  the  reason  for  the 
difference  is  that  the  rate  o  r  return  on  export 
sales  is  about  twice  as  grei  t  as  the  Treasury 
expected — it  is  15  per  cent  as  against  the 
expected  8  per  cent,  which  is  the  average  for 
domestic  sales.  This  one  f ac  t  alone  shows  how 
little  analysis  was  really  made  of  the  situa- 
tion— and  it  also  raises  ths  question  of  why 
the  most  profitable  part  ol  a  manufacturing 
and  selling  operation  must  be  subsidized. 

Congress  was  also  told  tl  lat  the  tax  on  the 
DISC  untaxed  income  woul  i  only  be  deferred, 
so  that  some  day  it  would  be  paid.  But  Con- 
gress was  not  told  that  th<  deferral  could  be 
lengthy  and  that  the  pres  ent  value  of  such 
deferral  often  would  be  wo  th  about  as  much 
as  current  exemption. 

DISC  is  thus  built  on  pa  per  and  myths. 
There  is  the  myth  that  a  DISC  is  an  aggres- 
sively exporting  organlzatli  »n,  when  in  reality 
It  Is  only  a  paper  company 

There  Is  the  myth  that  tho  tax  benefit  of 
DISC  Is  "only  deferral"  so  that  not  much  Is 
Involved,  v.hen  in  reality  the  deferral  Is  so 
long  delayed  It  can  becom(  the  equivalent  of 
exemption. 

There  Is  the  myth  that  E  ISC -benefitted  in- 
come must  be  Invested  ,n  "export-related 
assets."  when  in  reality  th  t  Is  but  a  drafting 
term  that  can  cover  any  a  sets  of  the  parent. 
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There  is  the  myth  Uiat  the  DISC-benefitted 
Income  cannot  be  used  by  the  parent  for 
manufacturing  activities  abroad,  when  in 
reality  a  properly  guided  parent  can  use  thoee 
funds  to  build  a  plant  abroad. 

The  ultimate  question  remains  to  be 
asked — of  what  benefit  is  the  DISC  provision 
to  the  United  States?  We  know  about  the 
windfall  to  exporters — more  than  three  times 
as  large  as  the  Treasury  estimated — and  we 
know  that  the  only  operational  price  paid  by 
exporters  for  this  windfall  is  that  of  paying 
accountants  and  lawyers  to  handle  the  work 
that  keeps  this  intricate  paper-consuming 
machine  properly  nourished.  But  do  we  as  a 
nation  gain  anything? 

The  answer  is  no.  The  Treasury  In  Its  first 
report  on  DISC  could  come  up  with  no  solid 
evidence  that  our  export  position  had  at  all 
been  Improved  because  of  the  presence  of 
DISC.  Our  exports  have  Indeed  Increased — 
frmn  $48.8  billion  in  1072  to  $70.3  billion  in 
1973.  But  behind  this  increase  are  such  major 
developments  as  two  devaluations  of  the 
dollar,  a  new  monetary  system,  a  worldwide 
inflation  and  a  worldwide  food  shortage  lead- 
ing to  a  huge  increase  in  agricultural  exports. 

Exporters  who  benefit  from  the  policy 
changes  should  not  also  be  banded  a  tax 
reduction  windfall  through  DISC — a  windfall 
that  increases  automatically  as  exporters 
reap  the  benefits  of  these  axxii  other  policy 
changes. 

So  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  set 
the  match  to  this  huge  paper  monument  of 
DISC  and  to  end  the  wasteful  revenue  loss — 
a  loss  tii&t  It  never  anticipated  would  reach 
the  $i  billion  figure  that  is  now  projected. 
A  quick  repeal  of  DISC  is  the  only  sensible 
response  to  this  absurd  tax  situation. 


BUSINESS    AND    INDUSTRY    LOANS 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or  csosGiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Rural  Development  Act  was 
passed,  Congress  stipulated  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  would  ask 
the  Labor  Department  for  comments  on 
all  applications  for  business  and  indus- 
try loans. 

This  procedure  has  been  followed,  but 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  taken  it  up- 
on himself  to  have  the  AFL-CIO  screen 
each  application,  and  I  feel  this  act  is  de- 
plorable. While  it  might  not  be  illegal,  it 
certainly  constitutes  a  breach  of  ethics. 

In  answering  the  charges,  Mr.  Bren- 
nan said  that — 

It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  call  upon  vari- 
ous organizations,  including  labor  unions, 
who  may  hAve  facts  or  information  to  offer 
with  respei6t  to  possible  adverse  employment 
or  competitive  business  impact. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  if  the  Labor  De- 
partment does  not  have  the  necessary 
manpower  or  expertise  to  evaluate  these 
considerations,  then  the  Depai'tment  is 
sorely  lacking  in  leadership,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Secretai-y  resign. 

Fiuthermore,  the  contention  that  la- 
bor organizations  would  provide  useful 
information  on  "competitive  business  im- 
pact" is  highly  questionable.  If  the  Sec- 
retary has  any  concept  of  what  the  free 
enterprise  system  means,  he  should  know 
there  is  no  way  in  which  business  com- 
iietition  could  be  consti'ued  as  "adverse" 
with  regard  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  have  not  verified  at  this  time  that 
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five  applications  have  been  rejected 
based  on  APL-CIO  comments,  but  I  in- 
tend to  verify  and  suggest  that  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration change  its  policy  immedi- 
ately by  administrative  action.  If  not. 
I  can  assure  both  that  legislative  action 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  by  simply 
saying  that  this  practice  not  ony  slaps 
the  business  community  in  the  face  but 
once  again  proves  that  Government 
agencies  continue  to  act  outside  the  stat- 
utory authority  given  to  them  by  Con- 
gress. I,  for  one,  am  getting  fed  up  with 
it. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM  IN  THE 
STATES 


HON.  RORERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
there  is  a  need  for  campaign  reform  in 
this  country.  There  are  many  different 
provisions  to  the  proposed  bills  on  this 
issue.  Because  of  the  need  for  this  re- 
form, I  would  like  to  insert  the  following 
article  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal. 
June  11,  1974] 
Campaign  Clean -Up  in  the  States 
(By  Norman  C.  MUler) 

Washington. — The  Watergate-mspired  re- 
form effort  to  reduce  the  Influence  of  money 
and  secrecy  in  government  is  making  signifi- 
cant progress  in  some  strange  quarters. 

With  little  national  notice,  state  legisla- 
tures, long  known  as  breeding  grounds  of 
corruption,  have  passed  a  remarkable  array 
of  reform  laws  during  the  last  18  months. 
As  many  as  67  reform  measures — dealing 
with  campaign  finance,  ethical  standards  for 
officeholders  and  requirements  for  open 
meetings  by  governmental  units — have  been 
enacted  by  40  legislatures,  according  to  Com- 
mon Cause,  the  self-styled  citizens'  lobby. 

While  the  quality  of  the  reforms  obviously 
Is  uneven,  the  record  of  the  legislatures  is 
impressive  as  a  whole.  In  the  key  area  of 
campaign  finance,  for  example,  25  states 
have  enacted  new  laws  requiring  disclosure 
of,  or  limits  on,  campaign  contributions, 
while  also  imposing  some  curbs  on  spending 
by  candidates.  Eight  of  these  states  have 
further  authorized  experiments  with  public 
financing  of  campaigns.  Perhaps  most  Im- 
portantly, many  of  the  states  have  estab- 
lished independent  commissions  to  enforce 
the  reform  laws;  it  was  lack  of  effective  po- 
lice power  that  made  a  practical  nullity  of 
many  earlier  efforts  to  clear  up  political 
financing. 

ACTION   in  8KATn,> 

The  reform  movement  got  a  further  lift 
last  week  when  the  nation's  governors,  at 
their  annual  conference  in  Seattle,  called  on 
"all  levels  of  government"  to  enact  compre- 
hensive "clean  government"  measures. 
Among  other  things,  the  governors  endorsed: 
broad  campaign  finance  reforms,  including 
experiments  with  public  financing;  ethical 
codes  for  public  officials,  Including  disclosure 
of  their  personal  finances;  open  meetings  of 
all  public  bodies;  registration  of  lobbyists, 
coupled  with  "full  disclosure"  of  their 
activities. 

The  governors  passed  their  resolution 
Just  a  day  after  voters  in  California  over- 
whelmingly approved  a  proposition   on   the 
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primary  ballot,  putting  into  effect  the 
toughest  set  of  campaign  and  lobbying  re- 
strictions yet  enacted.  In  addition  to  strict 
contribution,  spending  and  disclosure  rules 
for  campaign  financing,  the  new  California 
law  bits  hard  at  traditionally  powerful  lob- 
bying groups.  The  measure  sharply  limits  di- 
rect spending  for  lobbying  and  requires  dis- 
closure of  those  outlays  that  are  permitted. 
And  its  most  controversial  section  flatly  for- 
bids registered  lobbyists  from  making  cam- 
paign contributions. 

The  upsurge  of  activity  at  the  state  level 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  Inaction  in  Con- 
gress. There  is  no  serious  consideration  there 
of  reform  of  loophole-ridden  lobbying  regu- 
lations that  now  allow  the  most  powerful  in- 
terests, both  business  and  labor-oriented,  to 
escape  detailed  public  scrutiny  of  their  ef- 
forts to  influence  legislation.  And  wlUle  the 
Senate  has  passed  bills  to  reform  campaign 
financing  on  three  separate  occasions,  key 
members  of  the  House  seem  determined  to 
stall  the  legislation  to  death  if  they  can  get 
away  with  it. 

Campaign-finance  legislation  has  been  lan- 
^Ishlng  In  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee for  fully  18  months.  Chairman  Wayne 
Hays,  an  Ohio  Democrat  who  scorns  reform, 
waited  until  last  October  to  even  begin  pub- 
lic hearings.  It  took  the  committee  another 
eight  weeks  to  conduct  Just  six  hearings.  Al- 
most four  more  months  passed  before  the 
panel  started  bill-drafting  sessions  In  late 
Marcli. 

Only  nine  working  sessions  of  about  two 
hours  each  have  been  held  since  March.  The 
last  four  sessions  scheduled  by  the  committee 
were  abandoned  for  lack  of  a  quorum.  After 
all  this  time,  the  committee  has  "worked"  its 
way  through  less  than  10  pages  of  a  30 -page 
draft  bill.  Now,  with  the  impeachment  crisis 
threatening  to  block  all  legislation  that 
hasn't  cleared  committees  within  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  the  campaign-finance  legislation 
is  in  Increasing  danger  of  dying. 

That  would  be  no  accident.  The  Senate- 
passed  legislation  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
posals that  Rep.  Hays  and  many  other  House 
members  dislike  intensely.  One  is  a  provision 
allowing  public  financing  of  congressional 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns; 
Hotise  members  fear  this  would  guarantee 
that  they  would  face  strong  opponents,  while 
also  diminishing  other  advantages  incum- 
bents enjoy.  Another  is  a  plan  for  an  inde- 
pendent commission  to  enforce  campaign 
rules;  House  members  like  the  existing  cozy 
set-up  that  gives  police  power  to  employes  of 
Congress — who  are  hardly  of  a  mind  to  b© 
tough  on  their  bosses.  And  there  Is  fierce  re- 
sistance in  the  House'  to  proposals  for  dis- 
closure of  meml>ers'  personal  finances. 

While  the  House  undoubtedly  can  stall 
campaign  reforms  to  death  If  it  wishes,  the 
experience  at  the  state  level  stiggests  that 
Congressmen  may  be  uudnratlng  tlie  pub- 
lic demand  for  thorough-going  reform  In  the 
wake  of  the  Watergate  scandals.  The  reform 
proposition  In  California  passed  last  week 
by  better  than  2  to  1;  so  did  similar  plans 
approved  earlier  by  voters  in  Colorado  and 
Washington  state.  Many  of  the  legislatures 
that  enacted  reform  bUls  did  not  do  so  be- 
cause their  members  were  eKtra-vlrtuous. 
but  simply  because  they  were  prodded  into 
action  by  Common  Ca>ise  and  similar  public- 
interest  lobbies. 

Indeed,  It  was  ironic  that  at  the  Seattle 
conference  several  governors  grumbled  about 
the  very  reform  measures  that  do-good  out- 
fits like  Common  Cause  have  applauded  the 
states  for  enacting.  Republican  Governor 
Jack  Williams  of  Arizona  complained  that 
too  many  reforms  werb  based  on  a  "presump- 
tion of  guUt  instead  of  Innocence"  of  poli- 
ticians. Democrat  William  Waller  of  Missis- 
sippi denounced  the  resolution  endorsing 
a  reform  package  as  a  "demeaning  and  de- 
bilitating" Idea. 
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But  most  of  the  governors  have  found  it 
impolitic  to  resist  the  reform  movement. 
Several  of  the  most  widely  respected  gov- 
ernors like  Democrats  Reubln  Askew  of 
Florida  and  Patrick  Lucey  of  Wisconsin  and 
Republicans  William  Mllllken  of  Michigan 
and  Dan  Evans  of  Washington,  have  Iden- 
tlfted  themselves  strongly  with  the  reform 
movement  and  reaped  political  benefits  as 

a  consequence.  „*!,», 

Many  members  of  Congress,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  willing  to  take  the  risk  that 
the  public  doesn't  care  much  about  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  cleaning  up  the  political  proc- 
ess. That  is  a  high-risk  bet.  especially  since 
Common  Cause  and  other  public-interest 
groups  are  gearing  up  to  focus  attention  on 
reform  Issues  in  the  fall  campaign.  "In  ef- 
fect, we  are  going  to  become  a  campaign 
organization  In  September  and  October 
and  "take  incumbents  to  task  on  the  reform 
Issues."  says  Thomas  Belden,  director  of  state 
activities  for  Common  Cause. 

GOViatNOR    NOEL'S    WARNING 

It  la  probabla  that  public  pressure  ulti- 
mately wUl  persuade  Congress  to  enact  cam- 
paign-finance reforms  and  perhaps  others  as 
weU  A  deeper  question  is  whether  new  laws 
wUl  make  much  difference.  Philip  Noel,  the 
Democratic  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  prop- 
erly warns  that  people  shouldn't  be  "de- 
luded" that  enactment  of  reform  laws  wUl 
"insure  Integrity  In  government." 

Strict  laws  certainly  won't  do  that,  but 
there  Is  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  es- 
tablish a  framework  in  which  it  will  be  hard- 
er for  shady  politics  to  flourish. 

Thus  open  meetings  do  not  rule  out  dirty 
pollticai  deals,  but  they  do  make  it  tougher 
to  bring  them  off.  Campaign  contribution 
limits,  disclosure  rules  and  candidate-spend- 
ing curbs  don't  guarantee  election  of  honest 
men  but  they  do  tend  to  curb  undue  influ- 
ence of  moneyed  groups.  Changing  to  pub- 
lic financing  of  elections  isn't  a  panacea 
either,  but  it  would  further  diminish  the 
power  of  money  to  corrupt  politics.  Strict 
regulation  of  lobbyists  wouldn't  prevent  big 
interests  from  wielding  a  lot  of  clout,  but 
it  wovdd  tend  to  restrain  questionable  uses  of 

power. 

Fred  Werthelmer,  the  legislative  director 
of  common  Cause,  sums  up  the  potential  of 
the  reform  biUs  well :  "This  is  not  an  attempt 
to  legislate  morality."  he  says.  "It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  set  ground  rules  for  the  way  people 
conduct  public  affairs."  and  those  ground 
rules  alone  can  result  in  a  "fundamental 
and  profound  difference"  in  political  be- 
havior. 


DR.  JAMES  S.  GORDON 
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cial  services  for  young  paaple.  His  writ- 
ings and  his  contribution  io  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  effort  on  be- 
half of  runaway  youth  hap  been  of  great 
help  not  only  to  those  persons  through- 
out the  country  who  are  [trying  to  work 
with  troubled  and  searching  young  peo- 
ple in  noninstitutional  sdttings,  but  also 
to  the  Congress  as  we  dralt  potential  leg- 
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CrrT  OF  MADisoi,  Wis.. 

,  une  5, 1974. 


islation  in  this  important  ferea. 

If  we  are  to  deal  effect  vely  with  these 
problems,  it  will  be  becai  ise  of  the  work 
of  dedicated  persons  suet  as  Dr.  Gordon, 
and  I  commend  him  f*r  his  valuable 
contributions. 


A    HOUSE    COMMITTER 
AFFAIRS       MAKES 
LOCAL  OFFICIALS 


Hoilse 


o\;t 


ON   URBAN 
SENSE       TO 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 


REPl  ESENTATIVES 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  train- 
ing and  experience  as  a  psychiatric  so- 
cial worker  have  hidicated  the  critical 
importance  of  dedicated  and  innovative 
persons  in  that  profession. 

Over  the  past  months  I  have  become 
aware  of  the  important  work  being  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  James  S.  Gordon,  a  staff 
psychiatrist  at  the  Mental  Health  Study 
Center  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  in  Adelphi,  Md. 

Dr.  Gordon's  consultations  to  run- 
away houses,  hotlines  and  group  foster 
homes  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  have  been  extremely  valuable.  He 
has  been  instrumental  in  supporting  and 
documenting  the  effectiveness  of  a  va- 
riety of  nontraditional,   grassroots   so- 


OF  NEW  TO^K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  June  i7,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  I  Ipeaker,  as  the 
time  nears  for  the  Hanan  committee  to 
report  its  recommendatjons  for  further 
consideration  of  committee  restructur- 
ing in  the  House,  a  grat  fying  number  of 
local  officials  from  around  the  country 
have  endorsed  my  propo  sal  to  establish  a 
permanent  Committee  o  n  Urban  Affairs. 
Mayors  from  Honolulu  to  Providence, 
from  Miami  to  Denver  a  nd  St.  PaiU  have 
registered  their  support  for  such  a  com- 
mittee. Illustrating  the  commonality  of 
urban  problems  and  ne  ids  regardless  of 
the  section  of  the  counti  y. 

The  House  has  not  ei  acted  significant 
internal  refonns  since  fl946.  We  cannot 
wait  another  28  years  to  revise  our  juris- 
dictional treatment  of  aational  concerns 
which  are  the  result  and  culmination  of 
the  changing  living  anfl  working  habits 
of  the  American  people.  More  than  70 
percent  of  the  population  are  now  con- 
sidered urban  dweUera^  yet  there  is  no 
permanent  legislative  eommittee  in  the 
House  to  deal  with  the  regional  prob- 
lems of  urban  areas  including  their  close- 
ly related  suburban  jurisdictions.  The  ur- 
banization of  the  United  States  is  accel- 
erating, and  the  changing  needs  of  a 
changing  society  are  feimply  not  being 
addressed  by  the  Congress. 

I  include  in  the  Rb:ord  some  of  the 
latest  letters  I  have  « ceived  in  favor  of 
a  new  orientation  of  ihe  House  so  that 
its  work  more  closely japproximates  the 
new  shape  of  our  sociei  y: 

Office  i  f  the  Mayor. 
New  Haven,  C^nn..  June  6, 1974 
Hon.  Herman  Badillo. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Cannon  Buildirtg. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman 
for  your  letter  of  May  j-- 
to  know  that  your  ame  idment  to  the  Boil- 
ing Committee  reform  I  111  has  my  full  sup- 
port As  the  Mayor  of  an  irban  center  I  would 
welcome  the  existence  o  :  a  committee  estab- 
lished to  address  probK  ms  that  are  unique 
to  large  cities. 

An  urban  affairs  Con  mittee  would  be  an 
excellent  forum  for  th< 


Hon.  Herman  Babiixo. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Congressman   Badillo 
ceipt  of  your  letter  of  May 
your  proposal  to  create  a  Hi 
fairs  Committee  to  be  quite 
think  It  is  necessary  for  me 
failures  of  the  administration 
urban  problems.  As  the  Mayor 
city.  I  would  like  to  point  — 
not  beset  as  critically  with 
New  York,  Detroit,  or  Los  Angeles 
need  a  strong  voice  and 
ness  in  Washington. 

Because    urban    affairs 
been  left  to  the  admlnlstratl  >n 
partment  of  Housing  and  V 
ment,  Congress  has  not  been 
tively  deal  with  the  problea 
that  a  strong  committed  F 
be  of  particular  benefit  so  thjit 
cities  might  take  an  effective 
role  rather  than  simply  being 
sive. 

Sincerely, 

Pavl 
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^9th  and  find 

Urban  Af- 
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tp  critique  the 

dealing  with 

of  a  mid-sized 

that  we  are 

ur4an  decay  as  is 

We.  too. 

responsive- 


greal  er 


hai 


Urban 


I  Chamber. 
June  3, 1974. 


t  Represer  tatives, 


I  wUh  to  ex- 
efforts  to  es- 
on  Urban  Af- 


ClTY    OF   PROVnjpNCE 

Executive 
Providence,  R.T 
Hon.  Herman  Badiixo, 
House  of  Representatives  C«|nnon  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Bamlli  i 
press  my  full  support  of  , 
tabllsh  a  standing  Commlttii 
fairs  in  the  House  of  Represer  i 

As  mayor  of  an  old  but  i:|roud 
well  aware  of  the  need  for 
tee  to  re-order  priorities  e 
necessary  funding  and  legislation 
to  cities  to  meet  the  challepges 
and  rehabilitation. 

I  encourage  you  to  contlni  e 
to  establish  this  very  worth^hUe 
committee. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  A 

Mayoriof 


June  17,  1974. 


traditionally 

of  the  De- 

Develop- 

able  to  effec- 

I  do  believe 

e  effort  would 

the  nation's 

and  aggressive 

on  the  defen- 


.  SOGLIN, 

Mayor. 


city  I  am 
iiuch  a  commit- 
to  make  the 
available 
of  renewal 

in  your  efforts 
and  needed 


DC  ORLEY, 


Jr., 
Providence. 


E  \on.Lo: 
i;3,  1974 


CAv;criicui'    Aw»  M**»    -w-     — ..     - 

lems  and  the  developm  >nt  of  activities  and 


programs 
solution. 

Sincerely 


that    would 


mm 


Thank  yoa 
I  want  you 


I  JrrT  Hall, 
Jersey  City,  NJ .,  May  29. 1974. 
Hon.  Herman  Badillo, 

U.S.  Congress,  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Badulo:  I  have  read 
your  House  floor  speech  pro]  »osing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  standing  Com  mittee  on  Urban 
Affairs  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

I  fully  agree  with  your  p^posal  as  an  im- 
portant measure  in  helping  *o  focus  national 
attention  upon  the  grave  problems  of  urban 
areas  and  as  a  mechanism  f  sr  comprehensive 
consideration  of  matters  ^f  importance  to 
cities.  , 

The    present    f ragmente  1 
proven  to  be  ineffective  In  i  ol 
crisis  as  you  have  well  noted  in  yovir  floor 
remarks. 

I  am  requesting  Congreisman  Daniels  to 
support  your  efforts  in  beh  Uf  of  this  crucial 
matter  and  I  remain  most  willing  to  furtlier 
support  this  proposal  in  wl  atever  way  might 
be  appropriate. 

Very  truly  ycurs, 

PatjL  T.  J(  rdan,  M.D., 


approach    has 
iiolving  the  urban 


discussion  of  prob- 


Id  Inp. 


move    toward    their 


Bart  ioiomew  F.  GulD.^ 


Office  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  loipa 
Hon.  Herman  Babillo, 
Cannon  House  Office  Bui 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman 
take   this  opportunity   to 
May  29,  1974  letter,  concen      _ 
to  establish  a  standing  cofnmittee 
Affairs  m  the  U.S.  House 


Bad:  llo 


(if 


Mayor. 

rHE  Mayor. 
(,  June  3, 1974. 


I  wanted  to 

respond   to  your 

Ing  your  proposal 

on  Urbau 

Represen  tat  1  vo  .s . 


I  wholeheartedly  support  the  concept  you 
proposed,  although  I  would  withhold  final 
comment  until  I  have  actually  reviewed  the 
legislation  itself.  I  strongly  support  the  con- 
cept of  consolidating  those  programs  which 
have  such  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  existence 
of  America's  urban  centers. 

I  believe  it  vitally  important  that  the 
memlbers  of  the  House  have  an  opportunity 
to  at  least  vote  on  the  Boiling  Committee 
reform  proposal.  Probably  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  implementing  needed  legislative 
proposals  is  the  antiquated  committee  system 
as  it  now  exists  In  both  houses  of  Congress. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  follow  your 
proposal  very  closely. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
contact  me. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  J.  Canney, 

Mayor. 


ENERGY  RESOURCES— AND  THE 
PUBLIC 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

of   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3.  1974,  at  the  42d  annual  convention  of 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute  in  New 
YcM-k,  Mr.  Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr.,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Mobil  Oil  Corp. 
swldressed  the  delegation  on  "Energy  Re- 
sources— And  The  Public." 

Mr.  Warner's  remarks  show  some  of 
the  complicated  problems  relative  to  sup- 
plying adequate  energy  to  the  American 
public. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Warner  points 
out  the  difficulties  which  have  been  en- 
countered by  his  company  in  trying  to 
make  more  information  about  the  energy 
supply  situation  available  to  the  public. 

I  am  sure  his  remarks  wi!l  be  of  inter- 
est to  Members  of  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  I  commend  them  to  you. 

The  remarks  follow : 
Energy  Resoitrces — And  The  Public 
(Remarks  by  Rawleigh  Warner.  Jr.) 

It  is  particularly  flattering  to  be  asked  to 
^eak  to  you  about  MobU's  efforts  to  com- 
municate with  the  public,  since  most  of  us 
in  the  oil  Industry  feel  that  if  we  had  done 
a  better  communications  job  over  the  years. 
we  would  enjoy  greater  public  understand- 
ing and  esteem  than  we  do  today. 

It  became  clear  to  us  in  Mobil  three  or  four 
years  ago,  just  as  I  am  sure  it  must  have 
become  clear  to  the  management  of  com- 
panies such  as  yoxirs.  that  our  country  was 
heading  for  a  severe  energy  crunch. 

Here  was  the  greatest  industrial  power  m 
the  world,  with  its  entire  economy  built  on 
an  abundance  of  low-cost  energy,  about  to 
enter  an  era  of  unnecessarily  heavy  reliance 
on  other  countries — mainly  because,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  industry  was  not  being 
allowed  to  develop  our  very  strong  domestic 
energy  resource  base  adequately. 

There  seemed  to  be  very  little  understand- 
ing of  this  situation  or  of  the  economics  of 
business  In  the  press.  In  the  Congress,  or 
among  the  general  public.  We  in  Mobil  felt 
there  was  an  urgent  need  to  try  to  Inform 
people. 

That,  in  brief,  was  the  setting  in  which  we 
Initiated  our  communications  program.  What 
are  we  doing  in  it.  what  results  have  we  had, 
and  what  problems  have  we  encountered? 

To  some  extent,  we  do  pretty  much  the 
same  sort  of  nuts-and-bolts  things  many 
large  companies  do.  Probably  our  most  ef- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fectlve  tod.  however — and,  I  suppoee.  the 
one  that  sets  us  apart — is  our  uae  of  paid 
advertising  in  newspapers.  We  have  found  It 
ineffective  to  rely  on  letters  to  the  editor  to 
rebut  even  the  moet  misinformed  reporting. 
Retractions  by  the  press  are  rare,  and  seldom 
catch  up  with  the  original  charge.  News  re- 
leases are  of  limited  usefulness. 

We  elected  Initially  to  rely  mainly  on  news- 
paper advertising  because  we  felt  we  had  to 
address  ourselves  primarily  to  opinion  leaders 
as  the  group  best  able  to  grasp  complex 
Issued. 

We  publish  a  quarter  page  advertisement 
virtually  every  Thursday,  year-round,  on 
the  page  opposite  the  editorial  page  of  The 
New  York  Times — called,  as  you  might  de- 
duce, the  op-ed  page.  This  is  the  only  space 
the  Times  wlU  sell  on  those  two  facing  pages. 
It  therefore  has  pretty  high  vlBibillty.  which 
we  try  to  enhance  with  an  off-beat  approach. 
The  space  gives  us  enough  room  for  essay- 
type  ads  similar  in  tone  to  other  material 
appearing  on  those  two  pMiges. 

We  try  to  surprise  readers  of  the  Times 
with  our  selection  of  subject  matter,  our 
headlines,  and  our  brisk  and  often  Irreverent 
text.  We  try  to  be  urbane  but  not  pompous. 
We  try  not  to  talk  to  ourselves  and  we  accept 
that  we  can  never  tell  the  whole  story  in  any 
one  ad. 

Our  ads  have  ranged  over  a  wide  gamut — 
the  energy  crisis  in  Its  many  ramifications, 
the  role  of  profits,  earnings  as  expressed  in 
rate  of  return,  capital  requirements  and  cap- 
ital formation,  the  need  for  national  energy 
policies  .  .  .  why  we  support  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  public  television,  the  United 
Negro  CoUege  Fund,  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau .  .  .  the  need  for  economic  growth  .  .  . 
the  dangers  of  simplistic  knee-jerk  reac- 
tions .  .  .  the  need  to  conserve  energy,  and 
ways  to  use  less  gasoline.  The  list  is  a  long 
one. 

We  try  to  help  people  understand  what 
options  are  open  to  them  and  what  sort  of 
costs  are  Involved  In  the  various  trade-offs. 
The  response  has  been  strong  and  generally 
favorable,  though  in  addressing  ourselves  to 
opinion  leaders,  we  deliberately  opted  for  a 
rather  thin  cut  of  the  total  public.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  had  some  Impact  and  that  we 
have  been  reaching  people  other  than  Just 
those  already  wedded  to  the  free  market,  but 
we  realize  we  have  not  yet  done  enough  to 
reach  the  public  at  large.  In  sum,  we  think 
the  exercise  has  been  useful,  albeit  some- 
what expensive  in  toto,  and  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive to  continue. 

One  reason  we  think  our  advertisements, 
along  with  those  of  other  oil  companies, 
may  be  having  some  effect  is  that  several 
Congressmen  and  Senators  have  recently 
tried  to  inhibit  us.  We  believe  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  close  to  the  target  when 
it  said,  "Indeed,  the  reason  their  critics 
are  rushing  to  have  them  gagged  is  that 
the  oil  companies  have  been  niaking  legltl- 
mite  arguments  worthy  of  t>eing  heard." 

We  have  recently  been  publishing  these 
Institutional  ads  regularly  in  15  to  20  papers. 
In  addition  to  the  Times,  and  are  this  week 
enlarging  the  program  to  around  100  papers. 
We'll  be  glad  to  send  a  representative  sam- 
pling of  our  ads  to  any  of  you  If  you'll  drop 
us  a  line. 

We  have  our  differences  of  opinion  with 
various  of  the  newspapers  in  which  we  are 
buying  space.  But  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
In  the  mass  media  is  to  bi-oaden  the  spectrum 
of  information  and  viewpoints  available  to 
the  American  people,  to  help  them  reach 
the  conclusions  necessary  to  sound  public 
policy  in  a  democratic  society.  We  believe 
the  continued  viability  of  our  open  society 
depends  heavUy  on  robust  debate  and  con- 
troversy in  the  marketplace  of  Ideas.  We  are 
In  no  sense  eager  to  stifle  those  who  oppose 
us.  On  the  contrary.  We  Just  want  to  be 
heard,  too. 

That  brings  me  to  the  biggest  roadblock 
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we  have  encountered — the  refusal  of  national 
television  networks  to  sell  us  time  In  which 
to  state  our  viewpMsints  on  matters  of  great 
public  Import. 

When  the  energy  crisis  hit  full-blown  last 
October,  there  were  very  few  reporters  in 
any  media  anywhere  In  the  country,  outside 
of  oil-producing  areas  and  the  oil  trade  press, 
who  knew  much  al>out  oU.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  of  commercial  television,  and 
seems  still  to  be  true,  as  a  result,  we  have 
a  very  difficult  communications  problem,  and 
we  recognize  that.  The  energy  crisis  U  com- 
plex, both  in  its  origins  and  in  its  manifes- 
tations. The  TV  networks,  by  their  very 
nature,  seldom  seem  able  to  do  Justice  to 
such  a  complex  issue. 

There  appear  to  be  at  least  five  major  ele- 
ments that  account  for  the  structural  de- 
ficiency of  network  television  news  programs. 

The  first  is  time  limitations.  A  30-mlnute 
news  program,  such  as  the  Cronklte  show, 
shrinks  after  commercials  to  around  23  to  24 
minutes.  An  essay  by  a  Sevareld  or  a  Brinkley 
wiU  consume  about  three  minutes,  leaving 
only  20  to  21  minutes  for  news.  During  this 
tightly  limited  time  the  show  vrtll  often  try 
to  cover  as  many  as  16  or  more  Items,  which 
would  average  out  to  a  little  over  a  minute 
for  each  item.  But  the  biggest  stories  may 
consume  cloee  to  two  mlnutee  each.  So  you 
end  up  with  a  good  many  stories  being  han- 
dled in  well  under  a  minute  each. 

Also,  if  the  newsrooms  are  to  have  time 
to  develop  and  edit  film  and  to  add  the  requi- 
site dramatic  elements,  topical  stories  for  the 
evening  news  show  usually  have  to  be  filmed 
in  the  morming  or  at  the  latest  in  the  very 
early  afternoon.  Otherwise,  they  may  get 
short  shrift. 

Second,  there  are  the  economic  limitations. 
Camera  crews  and  transmission  by  satellite, 
for  instance,  are  expensive.  The  cost  to  a 
network  of  keeping  camera  crews  in  numy 
different  locations  could  be  prohibitive.  Even 
when  willing  to  spend  the  money,  a  network 
cannot  always  fly  a  crew  to  the  scene  of  a 
news  development  in  time  to  obtain  the  film 
that  is  TVs  lifeblood.  Also,  most  national  TV 
news  personalliies  earn  far  more  tlian  news- 
paper reporters. 

The  third  limitation  has  to  do  with  tl  e 
networks'  tendency  to  personalize  the  news. 
By  this  I  mean  their  ever-present  need  for 
the  highest  ratings.  We  have  the  Cronkltes, 
the  Chancellors,  the  Reasoners,  the  Howard 
K.  Smiths.  As  these  people  fight  for  the  high- 
est ratings,  they  sometimes  tend  more  toward 
showmanship  than  toward  balanced  pres- 
entation of  the  news.  As  a  former  executive 
director  of  the  ABC  EVenlng  News  put  it.  the 
evening  news  is  not  the  highest  form  of 
Journalism.  It  is  partly  an  iUustrated  head- 
line service  and  partly  a  magazine.  And.  yes. 
It  Is  part  show  business,  using  visual  entice- 
ment and  a  star  system  to  attract  viewers. 

The  fourth  of  the  elements  that  tend  to 
emasculate  network  news  is  personnel  limita- 
tions. There  seems  to  be  little  room  for  spe- 
cialists. Indeed,  the  only  ones  I  can  think 
of  are  the  sports  announcers  and  the 
weather  forecasters.  Understandably,  mot 
of  the  rest  of  TV's  news  correspondents  are 
generallsts.  competent  to  cover  hard-new.s 
stories  and  features  of  several  kinds,  bi  t 
limited  in  the  spheres  of  economics,  flnanr?, 
and  technology. 

Finally,  the  fifth  element  of  weakr.ess:  TV 
is  by  its  very  nature  a'l  entertainment 
medium,  and  a  highly  visual  one  at  th.'t. 
The  probem  was  summed  up  this  way  by  a 
former  president  of  NBC  News:  "Every  news 
story  should,  without  any  sacrifice  of  probity 
of  responslbUity,  display  the  attributes  (f 
fiction,  of  drama.  It  should  have  structure 
and  cjuflict,  problem  and  deroueme  t, 
rising  action  and  falling  action,  a  beglnnli  g. 
a  middle,  and  an  end." 

While  we  are  not  accusing  the  networl-s 
of  bias  In  their  reporting,  we  nevertheless 
feel   that  their  structural  deficiencies  ha^e 
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combined  to  make  much  of  their  coverage  of 
oU  news  Inaccurate  and  misleading. 

By  way  of  characterizing  our  problem.  It 
seems  to  us  amost  as  simple  as  having  to  try 
to  talk  about  elementary  economics  to  people 
who  are  essentially  Uliterate  In  that  field.  As 
you  can  appreciate  since  you,  too,  are  in  a 
capital-intensive  Industry,  we  try  to  relate 
our  earnings  to  our  Invested  capital.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  ways  we  can  satisfy  ourselves 
that  our  rate  of  return  is  adequate  to  attract 
or  amass  additional  capital  to  continue  to  do 
what  Is  expected  of  us. 

But  this  Is  a  very  dlfflcut  concept  to  get 
across  to  the  consuming  public,  which  sees 
only  two  things:  the  price  of  the  product, 
which  has  risen  dramatically;  and  the  size 
of  our  earnings,  which  In  absolute  terms  are 
large.  All  too  few  people  in  public  office  or 
m  the  media  are  adequately  equipped  or 
motivated  to  help  understand  that  it  Is 
primarily  the  oU-exportlng  countries  that 
have  Increased  the  price  and  that.  In  Mobil's 
case,  our  1973  earnings  of  almost  $850  million 
have  to  be  viewed  In  light  of  the  more  than 
$10.5  billion  of  assets  required  to  generate 
those   earnings. 

We  therefore  start  out  with  an  almost  in- 
surmountable problem,  which  la  bad  enough 
In  and  of  Itself.  But  when  we  then  have  to 
cope  with  television  reporters  and  com- 
mentators who  usually  know  next  to  noth- 
ing about  the  business  and  seldom  seem  to 
have  the  time  or  the  desire  to  learn,  and 
when  we  have  to  try  to  Impart  some  under- 
standing in  the  very  limited  time  allotted— 
that  really  is  impossible. 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  for  you  with  a  per- 
sonal experience.  About  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  two  other  oilmen  and 
I  went  up  to  CBS.  at  Its  request,  and  had 
lunch  with  Walter  Cronklte.  Mr.  Cronklte 
told  us  that  CBS  was  planning  to  broadcast 
a  series  designed  to  give  the  viewing  public 
some  insight  into  the  energy  crisis  that  was 
shaping  up,  and  he  assured  us  of  CBS's  de- 
termination to  be  fair. 

We  therefore  agreed  to  cooperate.  I  per- 
sonally spent  more  than  three  hours  with 
CBS  reporters  and  camera  crews  trying  to 
answer  their  questions  and  to  Impart  Infor- 
mation on  the  energy  situation  In  our  coun- 
try. The  fellow  in  charge  of  those  interviews 
assured  me  CBS  was  going  to  do  the  'most 
thorough  study  they'd  ever  done  on  any 
subject  for  the  Cronklte  show,"  and  I  think 
those  are  very  close  to  his  exact  words.  The 
problem  was  that  the  reporter  was  simply 
rounding  up  the  raw  material.  That  raw 
material  was  cut  and  edited  by  a  group  of 
people  we  never  saw;  who.  as  far  as  we  could 
tell,  had  not  been  exposed  to  any  first-hand 
discussion  of  what  was  involved;  and  to 
whom,  I  can  only  surmise,  fairness  did  not 
seem  an  overriding  preoccupation. 

Our  reaction  to  what  CBS  finally  broad- 
cast, in  January  and  February  of  1973,  was 
one  of  utter  dismay.  What  we  saw  and  heard 
struck  us  as  being  one-sided  and  unfair  to 
the  Industry.  For  all  my  own  pains,  I  believe 
I  got  about  a  minute  and  a  half  on  the  air 
ond  was  Identified  as  "chairman  of  the  In- 
dustry lobby,"  which  by  implication  would 
make  me  the  chief  lobbyist  for  the  oil  In- 
dustry. The  basic  points  I  had  tried  to  make 
died  on  the  cutting-room  fioor. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  and  less  than 
fair  myself,  however.  If  I  failed  to  point  out 
that  NBC  has  done  special  energy  broadcasts 
that  were  quite  well-balanced.  The  produc- 
ers of  those  programs  kept  their  promise  to 
us — that  we  would  have  our  day  In  court, 
along  with  those  holding  opposite  views.  We 
got  a  fair  shake. 

Incidentally,  those  NBC  producers  showed 
their  undersUnding  of  the  complexity  of 
this  subject  by  allotting  three  consecutive 
hours  of  prime  time  to  It  last  fall  In  the 
first  of  their  special  broadcasts  on  energy. 
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When  they  followed  that  up  1  ast  March,  they 
devoted  an  hour  of  prime  tl  me  to  the  sub- 
ject on  each  of  two  evenings  a  week  apart, 
Mobil  has  sought  to  buy  al  r  time  for  com- 
mercials  that   would  conve;     our  point  of 
view— commercUls  that  wou  d  deal  In  ideas 
rather  than  in  products.  Bui   networks  have 
refused   to   sell    us   time    fo:   many   of   the 
commercials  we  have  submltjted.  Their  posi- 
tion was  pretty  well  summed  up  In  a  letter 
of  February  27.  1973,  from  ^he  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Columbia  Broaflcastlng  System 
to  a  vice  president  of  Mobil,  from  which  I 
quote:  ".  .  .  it  is  the  generil  policy  of  CBS 
to  sell  time  only  for  the  prcinotlon  of  goods 
and    services,    not   for   the  Jpresentatlon   of 
points  of  view  on  controversial  Issues  of  pub- 
lic importance.  CBS  has  adapted  this  policy 
because  it  believes  that  the!  public  will  best 
be  served  if  important  publ|c  issues  are  pre- 
sented In  formats  determl 
Journalists." 

In  simple  terms,  that  me 
people  of  this  country  are 
on  commercial  television 
largely  by  two  or  three  peo; 
or  three  TV  networks — an  e 
centratlon  of  declslon-makl 

Interestingly  enough,  thai  letter  from  CBS 
was  written  right  around  th  b  time  the  Cron- 
klte evening  news  show  pre  lented — In  a  for- 
mat determmed  solely  by  bi  oadcast  Journal- 
ists— that  one-sided  material  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  th(  networks  might 
be  afraid  they  would  have  to  give  free  time 
to  opponents  of  our  points  c  f  view.  We  there- 
fore offered  to  pay  twice  Ihe  going  rate  to 
have  our  commercials  telec  »st,  which  would 
have  covered  the  cost  of  ar  y  free  time  given 
to  someone  holding  dlffere  it  views  to  reply 
to  us — Ralph  Nader,  the  Sl(  rra  Club,  or  any- 
one else  selected  by  the  net  vork.  We  felt  this 
underscored  our  basic  posture:  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  alter  what  ;he  TV  networks 
broadcast  as  news.  We  Jus  t  want  to  offer  a 
broader  spectrum  of  Infor)  nation  and  view- 
points to  the  American  pe  jple  and  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  ou)  chances  in  the 
marketplace  of  ideas.  If  >ur  ideas  are  no 
good,  the  public  most  assuredly  will  shoot 
them  down,  and  deservedly 

"According  to  the  U.S.  i  ieological  Survey, 
there  may  be  more  oil  b(  neath  our  conti- 
nental shelf  than  this  coui  try  has  consumed 
in  Its  entire  history. 

"Some  people  say  we  she  uld  be  drilling  for 
that  oil  and  gas.  Others  sa  '  we  shouldn't  be- 
cause of  the  possible  en  rironmental  risks. 
We'd  like  to  know  what  y  m  think. 

"Write   MobU    PoU,   Ro<  m   647,    150   East 
42nd  Street,  New  York  1001  7. 
"We'd  like  to  hear  from  ]  ou." 
NBC   accepted   this   coi  imerclal. 
ABC  rejected  it,  saying  1 ;  had  reviewed  the 
commercial  and  was  "unal  tie  to  grant  an  ap- 
proval for  use  over  our  fac  lltles." 

CBS  also  rejected  It,  laying,  "We  regret 
that  this  massage  addrea  les  a  controversial 
issue  of  public  importanc  i  and  as  such  can- 
not be  considered  under  our  corporate  pol- 
icies." 

I  have  these  comment!  to  make  on  that. 
First,  this  country  was  'ounded  In  contro- 
versy— hard,  openly  expr(  ssed  controversy — 
and  It  has  remained  fr  e  and  democratic 
through  the  continuing  c  ash  of  opinion  and 
of  value  patterns. 

Second,  11  the  networ  cs  dedicate  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  to  merchandising 
products,  via  the  entertainment  route,  they 
may  raise  serious  questi  3ns  as  to  whether 
what  they  merchandise  is  news  is  actually 
Just  entertainment. 

Third,  today's  energy  c:  Isls  Is  controversial 
largely  because  the  medii  \  have  helped  make 
It  controversial  by  print  ,ng  and  broadcast- 
ing material  so  inaccurai  e  that  anyone  with 
any  knowledge  of  our  li  dtistry  would  have 
to  disagree  with  it. 

Who  1  a-  powerful  anci  pervasive  a  medium 
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as  television  will  not  sell  tlmi 
versial  Issues,  it  seems  to  me 
has  reached  a  rather  critical 
can  a  democracy  operate 
broad   public   access   to 
view? 

It  is  worth  recalling  what  the 
Court  said  in  1969,  in  what  is 
Red  Lion  case:  "It  is  the  right 
listeners,  not  the  right  of  the 
which  Is  paramount.  It  is  the 
First  Amendment  to  preserve 
marketplace  of  Ideas  In  which 
mately  prevail,  rather  than  tc 
the  monopolization  of  that  mt 
it  be  by  the  Government  itsel : 
vate  licensee.  It  is  the  right 
to  receive  suitable  access  to 
esthetic,  moral,  and  other 
euces  which  is  crucial  here." 

The   real   issue  seems  to  b« 
commercial  networks  should 
trol  over  what  is  broadcast  to 
people.  Since  network 
the  most  concentrated  of  U.S 
Industries,  it  would  appear 
may    be    fachig     a    danger 
censorship. 

1  hope  you  realize  how  r 
Mobil  are  to  adopt  any 
appear  to  place  us  in  an 
We  would  much  rather  Just 
But  we  have  concluded  that 
ternative  to  standing  up  for 
to  be  right.  It  Is  a  dreadful 
stances  at  which  we  have 
battling  for  is  something  at 
ing  fair  treatment  in  a  medlli 
to  be  the  main  source  of  n" 
majority  of  the  public,  yet 
ingly  has  decided  that  In  ordej: 
ful,   it   must   concentrate 
showmanship  than  on 
any  depth. 

It  might  Interest  you  to 
industry  no  one  company 
8.5'.^  of  the  U.S.  gasoline  nc 
9'c  of  the  domestic  refining 
much  as  10%   of  U.S.  crude 
The  three  largest  oil 
the  following  categories 
than  22.5%   of  the  gasoline 
country,  less  than  a  quarter 
capacity,  and  only  a  quarter 
production. 

In   national   commercial 
major  networks  dominate 
particularly  dominate  the  i 
to  national  and  International 
news  programs  prepared  by 
tend  to  present  mostly  local 
commercial     networks    com 
audience  estimated  at  more 
people  for  the  evening  news 
cast  at  7:00  p.m.  Eastern 
understanding   that   no 
country  has  a  circulation 

2  million  dally  and  3  mlllioji 
Among    the    newspapers 

such  as  The  New  York  Timet 
dominates  certain  parts  of 
eluding,  I  believe,  the  New 
help-wanted  ads — ^but  is  als^ 
grated  to  the  extent  of  o\ 
equity  interests  in  three 
panics  that  make  newsprint 

The  Times  is  quite  crltlcah 
earnings.    It   called    Occlder 
718 '/o    increase   in  the  first 
year  "a  mirror  Image  of 
paying."  Well,  I  doubt  tha  ; 
country  Is  paying  seven  tu 
gasoline  now  as  a  year  age 
neglected  to  mention  that 
not  market  In  the  United 
Times  tell  its  readers  that 
Ings  in  the  first  quarter  of 
mark     period     in     this 
dropped  to  a  meager  6 
more  than  80%  from  elevep 
Tlie  Washington  Post 
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the  government  had  an  "urgent"  duty  to 
correct  what  that  paper  called  the  "vast  en- 
richment" of  the  oil  companies.  This  offers 
the  opportunity  for  an  instructive  compari- 
son. The  net  earnings  of  Texaco,  one  of  the 
more  profitable  oil  companies,  increased  57% 
between  1970  and  1973.  During  this  same 
period,  the  net  Income  of  the  Washington 
Post  Company  increased  about  160%. 

True,  1970  was  a  bad  year  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Company  but,  taking  the  media 
as  our  models,  we  would  have  to  conclude 
that  benchmark  years  are  not  very  relevant 
in  such  comparisons,  because  few  of  the 
media  seem  to  have  mentioned  how  bad  1972 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1973  were  for  a  lot 
of  oil  companies. 

Last  year  Mobil's  worldwide  earnings  were 
up  48%  over  1972.  Those  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company  were  up  58%;  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Company,  37'; .  The  networks 
also  apparently  had  a  good  year  In  1973.  Ac- 
cording to  a  news  release  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  pre-tax 
profits  of  the  three  television  networks  com- 
bined— excluding  earnings  of  the  stations 
they  own — were  up  66.7%  over  1972.  The  FCC 
doesn't  seem  to  report  profits  after  taxes,  and 
the  networks  don't  seem  to  report  them  very 
widely  on  either  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  we  might  witness  a  most 
interesting  development  if  reporters  and  edi- 
tors in  electronic  and  print  media  were  sud- 
denly to  develop  an  Interest  in  the  business 
side  of  their  businesses  and  start  poring  over 
the  Income  statements  and  balance  sheets  of 
their  employers  and  their  competitors.  Once 
they  learned  how  to  pick  their  way  through 
the  figures  to  which  few  of  them  seem  ever 
to  have  paid  much  attention  .  .  .  once  they 
learned  how  to  calculate  rate  of  return,  and 
grasped  its  importance  as  an  index  of  profit- 
ability .  .  .  and  once  they  developed  enough 
skepticism  and  reportorlal  curiosity  to  do 
some  research  on  their  own  employers'  price 
increases  .  .  once  some  of  this  transpired, 
they  might  well  feel  they  had  discovered  a 
new  and  different  world. 

The  more  perceptive  and  open-minded 
among  them  would  probably  be  shocked  to 
discover  that  In  some  Instances  their  own 
employer — whether  a  newspaper  holding 
company  or  a  network  or  whatever — was 
more  profitable  than  many  of  the  Industries 
it  was  criticizing  dally.  With  respect  to  con- 
centration, they  might  learn  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  approximately  1,- 
500  cities  in  which  daily  newspapers  are 
published  can  be  considered  newspaper 
monopoly  areas  and  that,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  national  commercial  network  tele- 
vision is  possibly  the  most  concentrated  US 
industry.  They  might,  in  fact,  in  the  process 
of  overcoming  deep-rooted  preconceptions, 
develop  additional  insights  and  learn  things 
that  would  make  them  better  informed  and 
more  competent. 

I  hope  nothing  I  have  said  here  will  be 
construed  as  Ignorance  or  Insensltlvlty  on  my 
part  toward  the  contributions  a  free  press 
has  made  throughout  our  country's  history. 
Quite  the  contrary.  We  could  not  have  re- 
mained a  free  people  without  it.  Freedom  of 
the  press  is  clearly  an  essential  ingredient 
of  a  democratic  society — essential  not  only 
to  the  press  itself,  but  to  all  of  us.  I  submit, 
however,  that  it  is  Inseparably  linked  to  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  that  both  are  in  turn 
linked  to  a  free  economy. 

Unlike  some  politicians,  I  am  urging  not 
less  but  more  free  speech,  and  for  everyone — 
including  most  Importantly  those  whose 
views  some  of  us  may  find  totally  abhorrent. 
I  would  hope  that  those  who"  virrlte  and 
speak  the  most  about  freedom  of  the  press 
will  come  to  comprehend  that  If  they  help  to 
destroy  our  free  economy,  no  matter  how  un- 
wittingly, it  could  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  they  lost  their  own  freedom.  I  do  not 
know  which  of  our  freedoms  might  be  the 
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first  to  go,  but  I  do  know  that  once  we  lose 
any  one  of  them — whether  free  speech,  free 
press,  or  our  free  economy — the  others  are 
apt  soon  to  follow. 


THE  POLITICAL  ROLE  OF  THE 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTnCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1974 
Mr.    CARTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
pleased  to  include  for  the  perusal  of  the 
Members  of  this  fearless  forum  an  edi- 
torial by  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
respected  writers  in  our  country.  I  sub- 
mit that  we  should  be  thankful  that  men 
of  great  stature  such  as  Joseph  Alsop, 
Marquis  Childs,  and  Crosby  Noyes  can 
visualize  the  forest  rather  than  focusing 
primarily   upon   one   tree.   I   think   we 
should  be  thankful  that  they  see  the 
great    accomplishments  of  the  greatest 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  14.  1974) 
The  Political  Role  of  the  Media 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
It  is  a  time  to  stop  being  mealymouthed. 
If  the  U.S.  government  loses  the  invaluable 
services    of    Secretary    of    State    Henry    A. 
Kissinger,  the  enormous.  Watergate-induced 
self  importance  of  the  American  press  will 
be  to  blame. 

If  the  US.  dollar— your  dollar  and  my  dol- 
lar— loses  a  lot  of  its  value  on  the  world 
markets;  and  If  American  foreign  policy  also 
Joins  American  economic  policy  on  the  dung- 
heap  of  disorder,  you  can  thank  your  friendly 
media. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we 
now  have  in  Washington,  not  Just  a  double 
standard  but  a  triple  standard.  You  have  to 
begin  right  there  to  understand  the  resulting 
orgies  of  hypocrisy.  And  the  first  part  of  this 
triple  standard  for  public  Judgment  of  public 
men  concerns  the  political  role  of  the  press 
or  media. 

It  is  the  smarmlest  kind  of  hypocrisy  to 
pretend  that  the  press  was  not  directly  re- 
sponsible for  Dr.  Kissingers  decision  to  resign 
his  office  unless  his  name  could  be  promptly 
and  decisively  cleared. 

On  last  Thursday,  he  had  Just  returned 
from  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  totally  ex- 
hausting diplomatic  feats  in  rather  more 
than  a  century.  The  secretary  was  being  very 
modest  if  he  merely  thought  he  had  "de- 
ser^'ed  well  of  the  Republic"— in  the  phrase 
of  old  Rome. 

His  reception  was  a  savage  and  disgust- 
ing pre?s  conference,  during  which  he  was 
treated  like  a  common  criminal.  At  one  point, 
one  of  his  interrogators  even  suggested  that 
he  might  well  be  indicted  for  perjury,  and 
beUowlngly  inquired  whether  he  had  already 
retained  counsel  to  represent  him  In  case  of  a 
perjury  indictment.  To  be  sure,  only  a  mi- 
nority thus  disgraced  the  formerly  honorable 
reporter's  trade. 

Yet  In  the  subsequent  commentaries,  the 
members  of  this  minority  were  never  re- 
buked by  their  colleagues.  Instead,  Dr.  Kis- 
singer was  rebuked.  The  climax  came  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  when  TT  •  New  York 
Times  hit  the  streets  with  an  editorial  accus- 
ing Dr.  Kissinger  of  "dlssemblHig  "  In  tones 
majestically  combining  self-righteousness 
and  pecksniffery.  Telegraphed  to  Salzburg, 
the  editorial   promptly   triggered    Dr.   Kis- 
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singers    press    conference    and    resignation 
statement  on  Tuesday. 

Those  are  the  plain  facts.  What  has  hap- 
pened cannot  be  comprehended  without 
those  facts.  Yet  this  reporter  has  seen  no 
account  of  Dr.  Kissingers  threat  to  resign 
that  has  set  forth  the  facts  either  fully  or 
forthrlghtly.  Over  all.  It  seems  a  mite  odd 
for  the  major  political  role  of  the  press  to  be 
left  out  of  the  accounting,  when  we  have 
taken  to  holding  our  public  men  so  strictly 
accountable. 

This  Is  the  first  part  of  the  prevailing 
triple  standard  in  Washington.  As  to  the 
other  part  that  Justifies  the  word,  'triple. " 
it  Is  simple  enough.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  in  fact 
b;en  accused  of  "dissembling,"  and  has  even 
heard  the  word  'perjury"  hurled  at  him,  be- 
cause of  a  crucial  national  security  matter 
involving  less  than  a  score  of  wiretaps.  Un- 
der the  law.  such  wiretaps  are.  entirely  per- 
missable  for  national  security  purposes. 

One  wonders,  then,  why  it  was  so  shocking 
for  a  servant  of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
worry  about  national  security  to  the  extent 
of  knowingly  approving  under  a  score  of  wire- 
taps. After  all.  national  security  wiretaps 
were  very  much  more  numerous  in  the  Tru- 
man administration,  and  they  were  vastly 
more  numerous  in  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy. 

This  reporter,  with  a  known  three  wire- 
taps to  his  credit,  all  pre-Nlxon.  has  long 
heli  the  doctrine  that  if  you  have  not  been 
tapped,  you  have  been  slacking  on  your 
job.  As  to  the  Johnson  administration.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sensibly  did  not  trust  the  lata 
J.  Edgar  Hoover — so  he  had  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice do  the  tapping  for  him.  again  on  a  major 
scale.  In  short,  the  servants  of  the  Nixon 
administration  are  plainly  being  Judged,  by 
different  vests  than  .hose  that  prevailed  In 
happier  times. 

So  we  come  back  to  the  Watergate-ln- 
du  :cd  self-importance  of  the  American  press 
that  was  noted  at  the  outset,  noting  this 
is  not  meant  to  detract  for  one  moment 
from  the  geat  achievement  of  exposing  the 
crimes  and  squalors  that  now  go  by  the  name 
of  Watergate. 

Yet  it  seems  this  success  has  now  led 
to  a  new  and  dangerous  situation.  Some 
people  ha\e  now  openly  begun  to  follow  the 
rule:  "I'll  be  Judge,  111  be  Jury. "  said  Cun- 
ning Old  Fury:  '111  try  the  whole  cause,  and 
condemn  you  to  death." 

Meanwhile  Sen.  J.  William  'Albright,  who 
has  seen  more  than  mere  leaked  bits  of  the 
total  date,  is  reportedly  confident  that  Dr 
Kissinger  did  not  dissemble  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Furthermore,  even  with  Cunning  Old 
Fury,  one  supposes  that  some  vague  notions 
of  national  Interest  usually  prevailed. 


JOSEPH  ALSOP  AND  DALLAS  MORN- 
ING NEWS  DEFEND  DR.  HENRY 
KISSINGER,    CONDEMN   CRITICS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  column 
written  by  Joseph  Alsop.  dated  June  14. 
1974.  and  also  an  editorial  entitled  "Stu- 
pidity or  Malice?"  which  appeared  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  on  June  13.  The 
two  insertions  follow: 

Thk  Political  Role  of  the  Media 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

It  Is  a  time  to  stop  being  mealy-mouthed. 
If  the  VS.  government  loses  the  Invaluable 
services  of  SecreUry  of  State  Henry  Klssln- 
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ger,  the  enormous.  Watergate-Induced  self 
Importance  ot  the  American  press  will  be  to 
blame. 

If  the  U.S.  dollar — your  dollar  and  my  dol- 
lar— loses  a  lot  of  Its  value  on  the  world 
markets:  and  If  American  foreign  policy  also 
Joins  American  economic  policy  on  the  dung- 
heap  of  disorder,  you  can  thank  your  friendly 
media. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  now 
have  in  Washington,  not  Just  a  double  stand- 
ard, but  a  triple  standard.  You  have  to  be- 
gin right  there  to  understand  the  resulting 
orgies  of  hypocrisy.  And  the  first  part  of 
this  triple  standard  for  public  Judgment  of 
public  men  concerns  the  political  role  of  the 
press,  or  media. 

It  Ls  the  smartest  kind  of  hypocrisy  to  pre- 
tend that  the  press  was  not  directly  respon- 
sible for  Dr.  Kissinger's  decision  to  resign 
his  office  unless  his  name  could  be  promptly 
and  decisively  cleared. 

On  last  Thursday,  he  had  Just  returned 
from  one  o^the  greatest  and  most  totally  ex- 
hausting diplomatic  feats  In  rather  more  than 
a  century.  The  secretary  was  being  very  mod- 
est If  he  merely  thought  he  had  "deserved 
well  of  the  Republic" — in  the  phrase  of  old 
Rome. 

His  reception  was  a  savage  and  disgxistlng 
pre.'^.s  conference,  during  which  he  was  treated 
like  a  common  criminal.  At  one  point,  one 
of  his  interrogators  even  suggested  thar  he 
might  well  be  Indicted  for  perjury,  and  bel- 
lowlngly  Inquired  whether  he  had  already 
retained  counsel  to  represent  him  In  ca.se  of 
a  perjury  indictment.  To  be  .sure,  only  a 
minority  thus  disgraced  the  fcrmerly  honor- 
able reporter's  trade. 

Yet  in  the  subsequent  commentaries,  the 
members  of  this  minority  were  never  rebuked 
by  the  colleagues.  Instead.  Dr.  Kissinger  was 
rebuked.  The  climax  came  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  when  The  New  York  Times  hit  the 
streets  with  an  editorial  accusing  Dr.  Kis- 
singer of  -dissembling"  In  tones  majestically 
combining  self-rlghtepusness  and  pecksnlf- 
fery.  Telegraphed  to  Salzburg,  the  editorial 
promptly  triggered  Dr.  Kissinger's  press  con- 
ference and  reslgnatlcn  statement  on  Tvies- 
day. 

'Those  are  the  plain  facts.  What  has  hap- 
pened cannot  be  comprehended  withovit 
those  facts.  Vet  this  reporter  has  seen  no 
account  of  Dr.  Kl6.=ingers  threat  to  resign 
that  lias  set  forth  the  facts  either  fxtlly  or 
forthrlghtly.  Over  all.  It  seems  a  mite  odd 
for  the  major  political  role  of  the  press  to  be 
left  out  of  the  accounting,  when  we  have 
taken  to  holding  our  public  men  so  strictly 
accountable. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  the  prevailing 
triple  standard  In  Washington.  As  to  the 
other  part  that  justifies  the  word,  "triple. ' 
it  is  simple  enough.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  in  fact 
been  accused  of  "dlssembUng."  and  has  even 
lieard  the  word  'perjury"  hurled  at  him.  be- 
cause of  a  crucial  national  security  matter 
involving  less  than  a  score  of  wiretaps.  Under 
the  law.  .such  wiretaps  are  entirely  permls- 
sahle  for  national  security  purposes. 

One  wonders,  then,  why  it  was  so  shocking 
for  a  servant  of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
wrvry  about  national  security  to  the  extent 
of  knowingly  approving  under  a  score  of 
v.lretaps.  After  all.  national  security  wire- 
taps were  very  much  more  numerous  In  the 
Truman  admlnlstrallon.  and  they  were  vastly 
more  numerous  in  the  admlnlGtration  of 
President  Kennedy. 

This  reporter,  with  a  known  three  wiretaps 
to  his  credit,  all  pre-Nlxon.  has  long  held  the 
doctrine  that  if  you  have  not  been  tapped, 
you  have  been  slacking  on  your  Job.  As  to  the 
Johnson  administration.  President  Johnson 
sensibly  did  not  trust  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover— so  he  had  the  Secret  Service  do  the 
tapping  for  him.  again  on  a  major  scale.  In 
short,  the  servants  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion  are   plainly   being   jvidged  by   different 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday,  June  17, 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr 
House  of  Representatives 
for  a  showdown  with  the  ' 
administration  over  a  foreign 
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At  stake  is  a  program 
down  once  by   the  House 
in  the  Senate:  a  request  ' 
tion  of  an  additional — $1 
the  International 
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theory  that  America  must  constantly 
prove  its  generosity  or  concern  for  other 
nations  and  other  people.  America  has 
proved  it.  Time  and  time  again,  the 
United  States  has  met  the  challenge  with 
men  as  well  as  money.  The  courage  and 
generosity  of  our  Nation  and  other  peo- 
ple is  well-documented.  No  government, 
no  individual  can  question  it. 

I  just  do  not  believe  our  Government 
today,  wresting  with  the  worst  inflation 
in  its  history,  should  borrow  an  addi- 
tional $1.5  billion  at  9  percent  interest  at 
the  expense  of  the  hardworking,  hard- 
pressed  taxpayer  and  give  it  away.  I 
must  reject  this  proposal,  particularly 
since  there  already  is — $10  billion — ear- 
marked for  foreign  aid  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  1975,  which  starts 
July  1.    ■ 

That  is  in  addition  to  an  estimated 
$26  billion  still  in  the  foreign  aid  pipe- 
line from  previous  years;  money  that  was 
appropriated  but  not  yet  spent. 

And,  do  not  think  for  1  minute  that  by 
denying  IDA's  request  Congress  will  be 
dooming  foreign  aid.  IDA  is  just  one  of 
many  programs  in  the  package.  In  fiscal 
1974,  there  were  28  different  foreign  aid 
programs  funded  by  American  taxpay- 
ers. Here  are  just  a  few  of  them  and 
what  was  appropriated : 

Foreign  Assistance  Act,   $2.4   billion. 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, $72.5  million. 

Foreign  military  credit  sales,  $525 
million. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
$693  million. 

Asian  Development  Bank,  $106  million 
proposed  and  another  $24  million  to 
maintain  the  value  of  prior  contributions 
effected  by  the  devaluations  of  the 
American  dollar. 

IDA,  the  same  bank  asking  for  an- 
other $1.5  billion,  $161  million  to  offset 
the  dollar  devaluations. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  $774  million  for 
maintenance  of  value. 

International  Monetary  Fund,  $756 
million  for  the  same  purpose. 

Military  assistance— defense  budget — 
$1.9  billion. 

Export-Import  Bank,  $3.8  million  in 
long-term  credits;  $2.2  million  for  regu- 
lar operations  and  $1.6  billion  for  short- 
term  credits. 

Peace  Corps,  $77  million. 

In  all,  the  28  programs  totaled  $18 
billion,  not  including  IDA's  latest  re- 
quest, according  to  information  supplied 
by  a  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  Foreign  Operations. 

I  am  concerned  the  real  impact  of 
IDA'S  request  for  another  $1.5  million 
may  be  lost  in  lofty  rhetoric  about  Amer- 
ica's duties,  responsibilities,  honor,  et 
cetera.  Congress  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  stark  fact  our  people  are  hurting,  our 
Government  deeply  in  debt. 

Inflation  today  is  ripping  apart  the 
paycheck  of  every  wage  earner,  every 
pensioner  and  the  family  budget  of  every 
housewife.  It  is  constantly  being  fueled  by 
the  Federal  Government's  continued  ac- 
cumulation of  massive  budget  deficits. 

How  then  can  the  borrowing  of  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars  at  9  percent  in- 
terest to  give  away  at  1  percent  with  little 
or  no  hope  of  repayment  be  justified? 
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Everybody  says:  "Cut  Federal  spend-    METRIC  CONVERSION  STILL  HIGH 
ing."  "I  say,  here  is  a  time  and  a  place  to  PRIORITY 

start." 


IS  IT  A  BIRTHDAY  OR  A  FUNERAL? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1974   - 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  other  Members  who  were  present, 
I  was  deeply  inspired  by  the  Flag  Day 
ceremony  in  the  House  Chambers  last 
Thursday,  June  13.  We  were  all  espe- 
cially pleased  to  welcome  the  guest  of 
honor,  Henry  "Hank"  Aaron.  This  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  impressive 
ceremonies  tha  has  become  such  a  great 
institution  ct  the  Hous--  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Coincidently,  many  publications 
across  the  country  were  turning  their 
editorial  attention  to  the  subject  of  Flag 
Day.  A  very  penetrating  editorial  in  the 
West  Cook  County  Press  in  Illinois  de- 
voted itself  to  this  subject  last  week : 
Is  It  a  Bisthoat  ok  a  Pdkeral? 

Flag  Day,  1974,  is  the  197th  birthday  of  the 
American  Flag. 

June  14  used  to  be  quite  a  day.  It  was  al- 
most as  important  as  the  Fourth  of  July 
in  its  patriotic  appeal;  parades,  speeches 
and  ceremonies  abounded. 

June  14,  1974,  as  far  as  we  can  determine, 
will  be  another  Friday  and  nothing  else.  To 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  Jsn't  a  sin- 
gle commemoration  planned  in  ^y  of  our 
towns. 

Why  is  this?  Why  has  it  "become  so  un- 
fashionable to  be  proud  of  our  country  and 
its  symbol,  the  flag.  Patriotism  has  almost 
become  un-American.  Is  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica, like  God,  dead? 

In  his  commencement  address  to  the  grad- 
uates of  Triton  College  last  week,  James 
Thompson,  United  States  attorney  for 
Northern  Illinois,  pointed  out  that  this 
country  is  in  the  mess  of  Watergate  be- 
cause Americans  have  come  to  expect  so  lit- 
tle of  their  elected  representatives.  They 
have  become  so  concerned  with  self,  he  said, 
that  they  can't  be  bothered  with  what  is 
happening  to  the  country. 

This  Is  a  tragic  turn  of  events  in  a  history 
which  has  bad  so  many  brilliant  chapters 
of  bravery  and  devotion  to  America  and  1..S 
ideals. 

Honoring  the  flaig  on  Fla^'  Day  is  not  so 
important  an  act  by  Itself.  What  Is  Im- 
portant is  the  change  in  attitude  of  Ameri- 
cans that  this  Flag  Day  s3rmboIize8. 

A  flag  is  a  syml>ol.  The  cloth  that  makes 
a  flag  has  no  slgniflcanco  by  itself.  The 
spirit  that  drove  the  Marines  to  plant  the 
flag  on  Mt.  Surlbachi  to  sjrmbolize  the  con- 
quest of  Iwo  Jima  Is  slgniflcant. 

The  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  is  Just 
another  melody,  except  for  the  s3rmbolism 
of  seeing  that  "our  flag  was  stiU  there." 

Red,  white  and  blue  are  Just  three  colors, 
until  they  are  Joined  to  make  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever .•' 

Throughout  our  history,  the  flag  has  l>een 
the  symbol  of  our  country,  the  visible  sign 
of  America. 

Flag  Day  Is  one  day  of  the  year  set  aside 
to  honor  the  flag  and  the  United  States. 

Show  your  colors  Americans.  Honor  your 
country  by  honoring  your  flag. 


desir- 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States  is  desir- 
able— and,  I  might  add,  inevitable 
therefore,  imperative  that  we  make 
istic  plans  on  a  nationwide  basis  if  this 
conversion  is  to  take  place  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  and  I  was  disappointed  by  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  May  7  when  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  national  board  to  plan 
for  conversion  failed  to  pass  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  I  hope  that 
Members  who  voted  against  the  bill  will 
consider  carefully  the  many  compelling 
arguments  in  favor  of  orderly  planning 
for  metric  conversion. 

Two  recent  news  items  made  some 
good  points  in  behalf  of  metric  conver- 
sion legislation.  One  is  a  letter  to  tne 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  appear- 
ing on  June  1.  The  second  is  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Des  Moines  Register 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  These  items  follow : 

CONVXRTINC    TO    THE  METRIC    SYSTEM 

On  May  7  the  House  of  Representatives 
amply  demonstrated  its  continuing  sensi- 
tivity to  special  interests  and  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  general  public,  1  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  on  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  failed  to  pass.  The  reason  it  failed 
was  probably  that  a  number  of  congressmen 
want  to  attach  amendments  to  the  bill  which 
would  benefit  their  own  special  interest 
groups.  They  refuse  to  let  it  pass  without 
those  amendments,  despite  its  obvious  bene- 
fits to  the  general  public. 

Most  experts  agree  that  the  nation  Is  going 
metric,  with  or  without  legislation.  With  leg- 
islation the  change  will  be  coordinated  and 
many  problems  will  be  minimized.  Without 
legislation  there  wiU  be  little  planning  and 
the  change  will  proceed  in  an  uncoordinated, 
haphazard  fashion.  It  should  be  obvious 
which  type  of  change  would  be  of  most  ber.e- 
fit  to.  the  general  public. 

My  main  area  of  interest  is  educatio'. 
Failure  of  Congress  lo  enact  this  legislation 
is  particularly  destructive  in  my  field.  We 
need  to  plan  programs  for  young  children  so 
that  they  are  not  too  much  out  of  phase  with 
the  current  society.  At  the  same  time,  we 
need  to  plan  ahead  and  allow  for  the  fact 
that,  to  some  extent,  the  education  which  is 
provided  today  must  prepare  the  child  for  the 
society  as  it  will  be  some  years  hence.  If  there 
were  a  national  plan  to  coordinate  the  metric 
change,  we  could  do  much  to  minimize  the 
burden  which  the  change  will  Impose  on 
these  chUdren.  Without  this  minimal  leader- 
ship from  our  federal  government,  we  are 
left  to  play  guessing  games. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
may  yet  have  an  opportunity  to  enact  this 
needed  legislation.  I  hope  they  take  some 
important  factors  into  consideration.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  metric  system  is  a  much  simpler 
system  of  measurement.  It  will  make  mathe- 
matics a  simpler  subject  for  children.  It  will 
make  measurement  tasks  and  computations 
simpler  for  everyone.  A  coordinated  transi- 
tion would  minimize  school  costs.  Even  !f 
these  overriding  factors  are  ignored  though 
it  remains  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  once  again  be  about  to  demonstrate  its 
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inability    to    accept    the    responsibility    for 
leadership  which  It  should  be  providing. 

Thomas  E.  Rowan. 

SIMPSONVILLE,  MD. 

Mirror  of  Opinion:  On  Going  Metric 
A  ten-year  conversion  In  the  United  States 
to  the  International  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  met  a  temporary  setback 
May  7  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
balked  at  a  non-amendment  procedure  on  a 
blU  to  start  the  change.  Some  in  Congress 
want  to  saddle  the  federal  government  with 
the  cost  of  conversion;  the  committee  want- 
ed the  costs  to  lie  where  they  fall. 

Every  delay  will  increase  the  costs  to  the 
United  States;  the  costs  of  not  converting 
and  hence  having  units  different  f?om  most 
of  our  trading  partners:  the  costs  of  the 
changcjver  when  the  United  States  takes 
the  plunge.  The  change  is  bound  to  come. 
Most  English-speaking  countries  except 
the  United  States  are  Ui  process  of  convert- 
ing, leaving  the  United  States  the  only  ma- 
jor holdout.  With  foreign  trade  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  than  in  earlier 
generations,  staying  a  holdout  costs  money 
and  inconvenience  and  lost  sales.  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  (Dem..  R.I.)  estimates  this 
cost  at  $10  blUion  to  $25  bUlion  a  year. 

There  was  no  Commerce  Department  in 
George  Washington's  presidency,  but  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  who  was  secretary  of  state  and 
almost  everything  else,  proposed  that  the 
United  States  adopt  the  international  metric 
system,  then  new,  with  its  convenient  deci- 
mal units.  The  most  he  could  get  out  of 
Congress  was  a  decimal  system  of  money. 

Congress  should  have  said  yes  then.— De? 
MolneL  Register. 
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URGES    RIGHT    TO    COMMUNICATE 
BE  INSURED 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and 
many  of  my  coUeagues  know,  telephone 
service  was  recently  discontinued  to  a 
number  of  Jews  in  Moscow  who  are  seek- 
ing to  emigrate  to  Israel.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  current  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  broad  enough  to  insure  an  Amer- 
ican citizen's  right  to  freely  communicate 
with  a  Soviet  citizen  by  mail  and  tele- 
plione    Stuart   Lotwin   of  Los  Angeles 
spoke  on  the  telephone  with  Yevgenya 
Lapidus  of  Moscow  on  May  22,  the  day 
before  her  sei-vice  was  discontinued.  I 
would  like  to  enter  the  transcript  of  that 
conversation  in  the  Record  as  a  further 
example  of  the  continuing  anguish  of  So- 
viet Jews: 

Telephone  Conversation  Between  Yevgenva 
Lapidus  in  Moscow,  USSR,  and  Sheri  Ber- 
lin. Stuart  Lotwin  in  Los  Angeles,  on 
Mat  22,  1974 


SB.  Hello,  Yevgenya? 

YL.  Yes.  it's  me.  Good  morning. 

SB.  How  are  you? 

YL.  Thank  you  very  much.  WC  are  the 
same.  ^  .    . 

SB  Good.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  I  want  to 
tell  you  first  of  all  I  received  3  letters  from 

you 

YL.  Oh.4"m  very  glad  you  did. 
SB.  — two  exactly  the  same,  from  May  5th. 
YL.  That  Is  the  way  I  send  the  letters — 
otherwise  you  don't  get  anything. 


SB.  I  understand.  Are 
ters  you  sent  me? 
YL.  Yes.  That  was  all. 
SB.  Good,  then  they 
them  aU.  We  wotUd  like 
synagogue  is  going  to 
for  Ruth,  in  your  honor, 
know  the  date  she  was  b 
YL.  The  4th  of  November 
SB.  OJS..  We  wUl  have  a 
and  we  wUl  send  you  a  picture 
with  a  certificate  from 
YL.  Oh.  You  know,  I 
you  what  I  really  do  feel. 
SB.  I  understand.  Also  \ 
that  Jay   Rotlischlld  told 
1,000  cables  are  going  to  " 
tral  Committee.  We  have 
would  like  to  know,  is  then 
Involved,  or  is  it  just  your 
YL.  Everything  we  don" 
you  decide  your  personal 
iniderstand  me. 
SB.  No. 

YL.  If  there   is  something 
can't  exist.  If  there  is  a 
then  they  oppose  us  I 
decides  his  personal  prog^m 
understand  what  I  mean? 
SB.  Yes,  you  each  must 
YL.  And  if  somebody 
then  the  person  would  ' 
as  well  as  you.  So,  I  mean 
can  exist.  Do  you  under: ' 
SB.  Yes,  I  understand 
"Xli.  And  we,  when  we 
stration,  we  all  say  that 
didn't   know   that   anyoni 
come.  I  came  alone."  See? 
SB.  Yes. 

YL.  Do  you  tmderstand 
SB.  Yes,  I  do.  O.K.  I  wc  uld 
that  last  Friday  evening, 
we  had  a  special  Sabbath 
Ing  our  congregation  all  ' 
ily,  and  Ruth. 

YL.  Oh.  You  know  Shex  I 
to  you.  You  know,  it's  a 
not  be  paid.  Do  you 
talking  about? 

SB.  Yes.  I  want  to  tel 
payment  that  we  can  hav  ; 
Israel.    Hopefully    we    w   ' 
someday.  But  Just  for  - 
be  enough  payment  for 

YL.  O.K.  I  do  not  nee< 
but  VISA.  And,  I  hope 
personally.  One  more 
person  to  come? 

SB.  Yes.  That  was 
had  a  visitor? 

YL.  No,  I  havenf  yet 
SB.  Oh  good.  Yes,  St 
you   that   Dr.   Rothschil  l 
visitor. 

YL.  Oh.  I  see.  You  kno^ 
his  hotel  room.  I  was  so 
SB.  Yes. 

•yL.  That  was  somethifig 
from  his  hotel  room. 
SB.  Oh.    Are    you 
you  shouldn't  meet  himl 

YL.  No,  but  that  meat  s 
allow  us  to  talk  more  or 

SB.  Yes.  I  think  Stua  -t 
to  you.  He  has  a  few  thlpgs 
tell  you,  and  then  you 
little  further.  O.K.? 
YL.  AU  right  Sheri. 
SB.  I  want  to  tell  ydu 
telephone  to  Stuart,  th  it 
next  month.  It  will  be  r 
June  19th,  Moscow  tlmp 
the  same  time. 
YL.  All  right 
SB.  — in   the   mornidg 
esurly  for  you,  or  is  this 
YL.  It  makes  no  dil 
time  you  caU.  It's  nice, 
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unc  srstand  what  I  am 


you  that  the  best 

is  for  you  to  be  in 

meet   you   there 

to  get  there  will 


,  thit 


t<. 
aid 
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y<  u 
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anything  on  earth 
thtre  in  lUe  we'll  meet 
th  Lng.  Did  you  ask  a 

ano  her  thing.  Have  you 

;  Jefore.  he  called  me. 

Stujirt  asked  me  to  tell 

knows  about   the 

,  he  called  me  from 
astonished. 

!  He  should'nt  call 

afraid    now    that    you 

that  they  wouldn't 
less  openly. 

would  like  to  talk 

that  he  wants  to 

may  speak  to  him  a 


before  I  give  the 

when  we  call  you 

(Wednesday  morning, 

in  the  morning  at 


Is   this   hour   too 
hour  good? 

for  me  what 
the  day. 


dilference 
all 


SB.  O.K.,  good.  Until  then 
phone  over  to  Stuart,  and  tel 
and  "I'hitra-ot."  (Peace,  and 
YL.  "Toda  raba!!"  (Thank 
SB.  "B'vakashaU"    (You're 
YL.  God  bless  you  for  eve 
because  it's  aU  priceless.  A  lot 
when  I  come  to  synagogue, 
wrhat  news  I  have  from  abroad^ 
thank  you — they  mostly  can 
And  they  are  trying  to  find 
came  In  on  our  position.  I 
When  we  talk  for  years,  and 
faces,  it's  rather  difBcult  to 
SB.  Yes. 

YL.  Everyone  is  waiting. 
And  everyone  is  tense.  'When 
to  tell  to  them,  it  is  so  difficult 
wait  for  something  from  me 
stand  me? 

SB.  Yes.  I  do  and  X  want 
YL.  Hello?!?  , 

SB.  Yes.  In  understand  yoi  i 
I  want  you  to  know  that  evei  i 
have  specific  news,  we  are 
your  behalf  during  the  time 
between  our  calls.  There  are 
still  working  for  you,  and 
YL.  You  know,  I  don't 
words,  I  don't  know  how  to 
ally  for  me,  because  every thii  ig 
Soviet  Jewry  is  very.  Is  a 
everyone  here,  because  it 
won't  have  the  ability  to 
understand  me? 
SB.  Yes. 

YL.  If  there  is  a  soundlnjg 
few  of  us  here  that  means 
be  able  to  put  us  all  in 
they  can.  They  will  have 
slderatlon  that  the  force 
American  Jews  pay  to  us. 
stand  me? 

SB.  Yes  I  do.  Yes,  I  do 
YL.  And,  it  doesn't 
care  for  one  person  personal  y 
the  Soviet  Jewry  as  a  whole. 
SB.  Yes,  and  that  is  wha 
for — one  at  a  time,  but  all 
Let  me  give  the  telephone 
some  questions  to  ask  you 
YL.  All  right. 
SL.  Jane?  Have  you  rece 
'Yli.  No  I  haven't. 
SL.  Well,  there's  one  lettA- 
letters  are  on  it's  way  to  you 
YL.  Oh  yes? 

SL.  One  of  them  is  from 
Williams.  He  is  the  Senator 
to  the  United  States 
"STL.  I  see. 

SL.  I  have  been  asked  tc 
has   written   to  you,   that 
about  yovi.  I  also  wrote  a 
May  2nd.  I  want  to  read 
I  don't  think  you're  going 
'yL.  No,  I  know.  Ill  nevei 
SL.  Well,  let  me  read 
'YL.  Yes,  sure. 
SL.    O.K.,   I   wrote 
enjoyed  talking  with  you 
All  of  our  conversations  t 
many  people  already,  and 
your  situation  has  inspired 
people  to  become  involved. 
I  first  spoke  with  Lev  Ler- 
He  is  now  living  in  Israel 
was  very  bad  then.  In 
what  I  could  do  for  him. 
forget  us!!!"  was  answered 
but  also  by  other  people  in 
government,   and   also  th 
ments."  Are  you  still  ther^ 
■yL.  Yes,  I'm  here 
SL.  Good.  "These  are  thi  i 
eral  United  States 
gressmen,  and  official  in 
Department  of  State, 
ber    of    Paliament,    now 
Simon,   and   Ruth.   They 


will  turn  the 
you  "Shalom" 
see  you  soon.) 
very  much.) 
welcome.) 
irythlng  you  do, 
of  people  here, 
always  ask  me 
Because,  they 
speak  English, 
if  the  replies 
vrote  about  it. 
aU  the  same 
the  load. 
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when  we  don't 

working  on 
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other  people. 

k4ow  for  you  the 

:ess  It,  person- 

_  you  do  for  the 

ilg  strength  for 

r  leans  that  they 

bfeak  us.  Do  you 


board  for  the 

they  wouldn't 

p^son  as  soon  as 

take  into  con- 

the  care  witli 

Do  you  under - 


ur  derstand. 
matier  whether  you 
or  not.  I  mean 


Cong  ress. 
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is  tired. 

I  have  nothhig 

.  because  they 

do  you  under- 


we  are  working 
of  you  together. 
Stuart.  He  has 
also. 
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ved  any  mall? 
on  It's — several 


Senator  Harrison 
from  New  Jersey 


tell  you  that  he 
he  Is  concerned 
letter  to  you  on 
itie  letter  because 
to  get  It. 
get  it. 
to  you. 


Yevgenya,   I've 

on  the  telephone. 

been  heard  by 

your  strength  In 

many  of  these 

In  February,  1972, 

in  Lenningrad, 

His  situation,  too, 

I  asked  him 

ills  reply,  "Do  not 

not  only  by  me, 

the  United  States 

English   govern- 


dei  pair, 


same  people,  sev- 

Amerlcan  con- 

the  United  States 

a  British  Mem- 

know   about    you, 

have   assured   me 
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that  they  will  not  only  not  forget  you,  but 
they  will  do  everything  In  their  power  to 
help  you.  One  American  congressman  wrote 
to  me  that  Soviet" — are  you  still  there? 

■yL.  I  am  here. 

SL.  " — that  Soviet  Jewry  'is  one  of  my  first, 
foremost  personal  concerns.'  He  will  not  for- 
get you."  Now,  I  don't  think  you'll  get  the 
letter,  but  I  think  you've  got  the  message, 
so  lets  talk  about  some  other  things.  Are 
you  there? 

YL.  Yes,  I'm  .  .  .  I'm  here.  (Crying) 

SL.  Now,  a  number  of  aerograms,  which  Is 
like  a  letter, — 

YL.  I  know. 

SL.  — have  been  sent  to  Andre  Varein  of 
the  OVIR  office  in  Moscow, — 

"YL.  Oh  yes? 

SL.  — asking  for  the  Immediate  granting 
of  exist  permits  for  your  parents  and  for 
yourself. 

'yL.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  very  sorry 
you  haven't  ever  seen  him.  He  is  worth  look- 
ing at.  You  know,  I  have  never  seen  such 
cruel  faces.  That  is  the  way  all  people  look 
in  those  places  which  commvmlcate  with 
Jews. 

SL.  Yes,  well  I  think  with  this  phone  call 
he  now  knows  that  there  are  American  peo- 
ple who  are  not  only  concerned,  but  are  get- 
ting impatient.  And  that  we  expect  some- 
thing to  happen,  and  I  think  we  should  tell 
him  that.  O.K.?  Now,  on  a  personal  side,  how 
are  your  parents? 

■yL.  Oh,  wonderful.  They  were  arrested 
last  Thursday.  You  know  about  It  fuUy  I 
hope. 

SL.  No,  I  don't. 

YL.  About  60  Jews  went  to  the  Lebanon 
Embassy  to  protest  against  the  killing  of 
children  in  Israel.  And  they  were  arrested, 
and  they  kept  them  in  the  Hospital  of 
Drunkens.  Now,  that's  the  way  of  letting 
Jews — they  always  arrest  the — to  scare  them, 
to  the  Hospital  of  Drunkens. 

SL.  Yes,  I  know. 

YL.  Yes,  and  in  the  evening,  when  the 
underground  stops  working,  they  all  put 
them  into  cars,  and  took  them  to  the  Sub- 
urbs. And,  you  know,  Simon  came  home 
about,  oh,  at  night,  and  my  father  came 
later.  But  we  were  so  happy  they  came  back. 
And  they  yesterday,  everyone  of  those  who 
went  to  the  Lebanon  Embassy  were  told,  that 
the  OVIR — do  you  know  what  is  OVIR? 

SL.  OVIR?  Yes. 

YL.  Yes,  Department  of  Visas  and  Registra- 
tion. And  so  now  they  go  there  up  to  twelve, 
and  want  to  hear  what  they  will  show  them. 
They  will  try  to  Intimidate  them,  you  know. 
And  after  that  they  will  promise  them  that 
they  all  will  go  out.  It's  very  typical  con- 
versation after  Jews  demonstrate.  Yesterday, 
my  mother  was  very  worried.  Ruthie,  she  is 
told,  will  probably  won't  be  given  visa.  And 
after  that  she  found  out  that  everyone  was 
told.  So,  the  path,  if  It's  the  word,  because 
much  more  easier. 

SL.  Yes,  I  hear  you.  Continue  please.  What 
I  don't  hear  now,  I  will  hear  later.  OK.  Now, 
is  your  mother  still  working? 

'YL.  Yes,  she  Is. 

SL.  And  Simon,  is  he  working? 

■yL.  No.  He  works,  but  he  doesn't  earn 
anything.  He  is  in  the  registered  at  the 
(unintelligible),  you  know. 

SL.  Yes,  I  know  from  last  time,  you  told  us. 

'YL.  Yes. 

SL.  Yes,  he  does  as  he's  called. 

YL.  He  came  home  one  morning,  about  a 
month  ago,  and  said,  "You  know,  nothing 
will  be  until  the  10th  of  August,"  No  earlier, 
he  meant.  There  is  no  work  now  becatise 
workers — they  went  on  their  vacation — and 
so  the  whole  factory  is  closed  untU  the  10th 
of  August. 

SL.  Not  imtil  the  10th  or  August.  Can  he 
get  other  work? 

■yL.  No,  surely  he  can't  because  he's  not 
allowed  to  get  work  at  the  time.  So,  you  know, 
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I,  few  times,  know  I  type  in  English.  But,  you 
know,  one  cannot  earn  much  typing. 

SL.  Yes,  I  know  all  about  your  teaching  of 
English. 

YL.  Oh,  yes! 

SL.  Yes.  We,  as  you  said,  we  know  much 
about  you,  yes,  quite  a  bit.  Your  father  is 
still  not  working,  is  that  correct? 

YL.  If  hell  stop  and  pick  up  a  work  card, 
then  he'll  probably  know  everything. 

SL.  Yes,  but  he's  not  working  now  though? 

YL.  No. 

SL.  Now,  one  of  the  things  I  would  like  to 
know  is  some  dates.  What  is  the  date  that 
you  were  sent  to  prison  for  15  days? 

'YL.  Oh,  it  was  a  long  time  ago 

SL.  What  date? 

YL.  It  was  the  18th  of  December,  of  1972. 

SL.  Yes,  that's  when  the  Olympics 

YL.  No,  those  were  not  Olympics! 

SL.  I  didn't  mean  the  Olympics,  the 
Sporting  Events  in  Moscow? 

YL.  Ah,  yes. 

SL.  What  was  the  date  of  the  last  refusal 
you  and  your  family  had  from  the  OVIR 
office? 

YL.  You  know,  after  you  apply  to  OVIR 
with  refusal,  you  never  apply  to  OVIR  again. 
Then  you  apply  to  different  officials.  And  last 
time  we  had  refusals,  that  was  on  the  18th 
of  May,  1974. 

SL.  You  mean  Just  last  Saturday? 

•yL.  Yes,  the  problem  was  received  or  ac- 
cepted— I  don't  know  what  the  word — by  a 
very  high  KGB  official.  And  he  told  him  that 
"My  wife  moved  out  of  that  house."  Do  you 
remember  about  the  bouse? 

SL.  Yes,  yes. 

YL.  "What's  wrong  now?"  he  said.  Well, 
after  that  case,  you  see,  he  had  to  think 
about  the  matter  again,  and  again,  and  again, 
and  that,  in  time,  we  shall  get  the  permission 
from  OVIR,  or  something  of  the  same.  We 
shall  never  get  it — ^that's  the  way  they  an- 
swer, always.  They  try  to  calm  you,  you  know, 
whether  you  are  or  not,  to  demonstrate,  or 
you,  or  whether  you  don't — I  don't  know 
their  slogans  and  so  on.  That's  the  way  they 
do  answer,  always. 

SL.  O.K. 

YL.  Hello? 

SL.  Well,  In  the  meantime,  to  hopefully 
help  you,  the  States  Department  In  the 
United  States  has  copies  of  our  conversa- 
tions, and  other  things.  They  have  a  file  on 
you, 

'YL.  Oh,  you  tape  it? 

SL.  Pardon? 

■YL.  You  dont  tape  the  conversation? 

SL.  Yes. 

YL.  I  see.  Then,  probably  you  are  not  the 
only  one. 

SL.  That's  right.  I  think  someone  else  is 
doing  it  right  now,  too.  And  that's  why  I 
read  you  the  letter. 

'YL.  Who  are  the  i>eople  there  laughing,  X 
wonder? 

SL.  There  are  people  here  In  the  room  list- 
ening to  the  conversation,  also. 

'YL.  I  see.  You  know,  sometimes,  when  we 
talk,  in  Moscow,  from  Moscow,  conversations 
with  ...  I  dont  know,  me  and  my  sister, 
sometimes,  some  official  is  on  the  line. 

SL.  No  .  .  .  people  are  with  me.  When  you 
are  in  Israel,  you  wiU  have  a  chance  to  read 
all  the  conversations. 

YL.  Oh.  You  know,  when  X'm  in  the  middle 
of  the  conversation,  someone  giggles. 

SL.  No,  this  was  Sheri  and  friends. 

YL.  Oh,  yes. 

SL.  Now,  your  baby  Ruth  was  born  on 
November  4th? 

YL.  Yes. 

SL.  One  of  the  people  in  the  room,  listen- 
ing to  oiu:  conversation,  is  my  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Nicole.  She  is  14. 

"YL.  Fourteen?  My  sister  is  14.  too! 

SL.  Yes.  My  daughter  speaks  Hebrew,  she 
is  planning  to  go  to  Israel  In  the  summer  of 
1975.  She  was  also  born  on  November  4th. 
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YL.  Oh. 

SL.  That  was  her  birthday.  She  was  my 
first,  and  your  first  is  also  on  the  same  date. 

■YL.  I  wish  my  sister  could  go  to  Israel  as 
easUy  as  your  daughter,  as  she  also  speaks 
Hebrew  very  well.  She  speaks  Hebrew  best  In 
our  famUy. 

SL.  Yes,  X  know. 

■YL.  She  knows  everything,  really. 

SL.  She  cannot  go  as  easily  as  my  daugh- 
ter can.  But  it  is  our  intention,  that  your 
sister  wUl  be  in  Israel,  that  is  what  we  are 
working  for,  that  is  what  the  congressmen 
are  trying  to  help  us  do.  And,  as  Lev  Lerner. 
went  to  Israel,  you  too  wlU  go  to  Israel,  too. 
I  cannot  promise  you,  but,  you  wlU  be  there. 
Now,  my  last  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  Is  that 
you  are  helping  another  person  in  Russia  to 
leave.  Because,  last  Sunday  night,  two  nights 
ago — 

YL.  Yes. 

SL.  X  spoke  to  another  synagouge,  in  Los 
Angeles,  to  ask  them  to  work  for  a  man  who 
lives  In  Xrtusk. 

■yXi.  Ah  yes,  I  know  him. 

SL.  Boris  Gurovitch,  Is  that  right? 

■yL.  Yes.  That's  right — 

SL.  X  read  to  them  the  letter  which  I^Ir. 
Miller,  from  Philadelphia  wrote  to  a  news- 
paper about  you,  after  he  returned  from 
visiting  you. 

"YL.  Yes,  X  got  a  copy  of  this  article.  Everj-- 
thing  is  mixed  there,  but  the  idea  is  left. 
Only  the  main  idea,  that  we  do  need,  need 
help  here,  that  we  do  sufi'er  here,  is  left.  And 
all  the  rest  Is  WTong. 

SL.  Yes. 

YL.  In  It,  all  the  details  are  in  a  mess. 
Hello? 

SL.  Hello?  The  information  may  have  been 
WTong,  but  between  that,  and  listening  to 
our  last  telephone  conversation,  these  people 
said,  "We  want  to  help."  "XTiey  are  going  to 
work  for  Boris,  Just  as  we.  Jay  Rothschild, 
and  other  people  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  working  for  you.  So,  In  Moscow, 
you  have  done  a  Mitzvah.  (Good  deed) 

■yXi.  Ah,  yes,  I  know. 

SL.  For  Boris. 

"YL.  Mr.  RothschUd  used  the  same  Hebrew 
word. 

SL.  Yes.  Now,  that  is  all  that  I  have  for  this 
time. 

'yx.  You  know,  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing. 
Here,  our  authorities  and  our  officials,  do 
not  expect  of  us,  they  are  afraid  of  you — do 
you  understand  me? 

SL.  Yes. 

'yL.  If  everything  depended — we  would  have 
perished  already,  or  we  Would  have  gone  to 
Siberia.  But,  when  they  know  that  our  faith 
l3  in  you,  and  our  strength  is  in  the  United 
States,  then  they  do  not. dare  to.  And,  if  you 
are  concerned  about  it,  they  do  realize  it. 
they  do  understand  that  our  destiny  com- 
pletely depends  on  you.  So  we  couldn't  be. 
and  more  dependant  than  exists  in  sucli 
situations.  That's  all. 

SL.  Well,  in  closhig.  X  want  you  to  know 
that  the  most  important  thing,  for  myself, 
for  Sheri,  for  the  other  people  In  this  room, 
for  Jay  RothschUd — ^the  most  important 
thing  that  matter  to  us,  is  you!  And,  we  are 
going  to  do  everything  we  can.  Our  most  im- 
portant priority  is  for  you  to  be  able  to  go 
to  Israel.  Everything  else  comes  after  that. 
And,  just  as  we  feel  this  for  you,  others  in 
the  United  States  feel  this  for  other  people. 
And  together.  .  . 

•yL.  AU  right. 

SL.  O.K.  Now,  you  take  care  of  yourself, 
take  care  of  the  baby — 

YL.  If  everyone  takes  care  of  yourself,  who 
will  make  things — 

SL.  It's  important.  We  want  you  to  keep 
your  health,  and  your  family  too.  Know  that 
we  here  have  you  as  our  major  thought 
every  day.  and  that  we're  going  to  continvie 
to  work  hard — us  here.  Jay  in  New  Jersey, 
the  American  senators  and  congressmen.  As 
we  say  in   the   United  States,  we  wUl  win! 
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YL.  We  shall  overcome! 

8L.  We  shall  overcome,  right!!  Nachon! 
(Correct) 

YL.  Yes.  Sometimes  when  I  walk  along 
the  street,  and  try  to  hold  back  tears,  I 
Blng  this  song  that  we  shall  overc<Hne,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  anymore.  You  see? 

SL.  It's  hard  to  believe,  but  It  wUl  happen. 
It  will  happen.  Believe  that.  We  will  all 
celebrate  together,  hopefully  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

YL.  Yes. 

SL.  But  believe  in  It,  and  believe  In  your- 
self. 

YL.  Thank  you. 

SL.  And  believe  In  the  baby,  and  it  will 
happen. 

YL.  I  hope  it  will.  B-shana  Hazot  B-y'rus- 
halaybn!  (This  year  in  Jerusedem) 

SL.  Nachon!  (Correct)  Jane? 

YL.  Yes? 

SL.  And  you  keep  believing,  and  it'll  hap- 
pen. We  will  call  you  next  month  on  the 
nineteenth. 

YL.  Thank  you  so  much  from  all  the  Mos- 
cow Jews.  I  say  the  same  because  I  have  a 
lot  of  friends  here  who  are  much  more  mis- 
erable, and  much  more  suffer  than  I  do. 
And.  each  time  when  I  tell  them  that  two 
people  exist,  who  care  for  them,  you  know, 
life  is  better. 

SL.  Yes. 

YL.  Thank  you  very  much. 

SL.  O.K.  We  will  talk  to  you  next  month. 

YL.  All  right. 

SL.  Shalom. 
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Guam's  request 
Id  War  n.  Dur- 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  it 
that  the  United  States  is  so  free  with  the 
taxpayer's  money  when  it  comes  to  our 
enemies,  and  so  tight  when  it  comes  to 
the  needs  of  its  own  people? 

A  case  in  point  is  Dr.  Kissinger's  June 
5  comments  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  The  venerable  Dr. 
Kissinger,  our  deservedly  much-honored 
Secretary  of  State,  remarked  that  the 
administration  "would  look  favorably" 
on  any  effort  by  Congress  to  allocate 
$100  million  to  help  Syria  rebuild  its  bor- 
der towns,  such  as  Quneitra,  which  were 
heavily  damaged  during  the  recent  Is- 
raeli-Arab war.  Since  Dr.  Kissinger  has 
commented  earlier  that  Congress  should 
also  explore  giving  funds  to  North  Viet- 
nam to  rebuild  from  the  damage  which 
occurred  during  our  war  with  that  coun- 
try, it  is  becoming  clear  to  me  that  a 
major  part  of  American  diplomacy 
abroad  is  reversion  to  that  old  standby 
of  "dollar  diplomacy." 

Quite  frankly.  I.  along  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  am  very 
pleased  with  Dr.  Kissinger's  successes  in 
foreign  affairs.  He  has  achieved  what  at 
times  seems  to  be  almost  a  miracle  of 
negotiations,  overcoming  almost  insur- 
mountable barriers  to  deliver  the  most 
precious  gift  of  all — peace. 

But  peace  at  what  cost?  A  couple  of 
billion  to  buy  the  North  Vietnamese?  A 
$100  million  to  placate  the  Syrians? 

The  news  that  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  negotiate  with  unlimited  dollars 
is  nothing  new  to  the  American  citizens 
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of  Guam.  We  have  watched  for  years 

while  Uncle  Sam  has  poured  billions  into 

the  coffers  of  those  whq  fought  against 

us,  while  our  island,  whi 

mendous  damage  as  a 

our  loysdty  to  this  coum 

peatedly  forced  to  beg 

the   same   funds   whichi 

freely. 

I  give  as  an  example 
for  assistance  after  Woi 
ing  the  American  invasion  of  Guam, 
which  successfully  drovi;  out  the  Japa- 
nese invaders,  our  island  was  literally 
smashed  to  bits.  Most  of  our  homes  were 
destroyed;  our  public  buildings  were 
gone:  and  so  on. 

Although  experts  test  fled  before  con- 
gressional committees  hat  more  than 
$23  million  was  needed  to  repair  the 
damage  to  Guam,  what  we  received 
was  far  less — 74-percen ,  less,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  After  all  wi  is  said  and  done, 
Guam  received  only  $6  million,  in  1946. 
Obviously  $6  million  was  not  nearly 
enough,  and  to  his  ev  jrlasting  credit. 
Admiral  Pownall,  then  the  Naval  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam,  requested  another  $15 
million.  This  amount  wa  s  reduced  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  lo  $10  million  to 
construct  badly  needed  new  public  fa- 
cilities on  Guam.  In  Js  nuary,  1950,  the 
request  for  the  $10  mil  ion  was  shelved. 
In  1962,  Guam  was  sti  uck  by  one  of  the 
worst  typhoons  in  our  history  and  the 
island  was  again  devast  ited.  What  little 
we  had  striven  to  build  up  after  the 
war  was  again  reduced  tp  wreckage.  And, 
once  again,  the  people  of  Guam  faced 
the  necessity  of  petitioning  Washing- 
ton for  more  assistanc ;,  which  we  did 
in  1963. 

As  an  outcome  of  tha ;  petition,  Guam 
received,  in  loans  and  grants,  an  initial 
amount  of  $45  million  rom  the  Federal 
Government.  Later,  du;  to  rising  costs 
and  additional  plannin ;,  government  of 
Guam  oificials  again  pe  rtioned  Congress 
for  more  funds  which  re  suited  in  $30  mil- 
lion being  approved  bf  Congress  thus 
bringing  the  total  assis  ;ance  to  $74  mil- 
lion. 

Unlike  the  vast  amo  mts  we^  dole  out 
to  friend  and  foe  alike  n  our  foreign  aid 
program,  Guam's  portijn  was  not  free, 
however.  Sixty  percent  of  the  total 
amount  received  from  '  i?hat  is  known  as 
the  Guam  Rehabilitatic  n  Fimd,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  loan  which  n  lUst  be  paid  back 
to  the  U.S.  Ti-easury  )y  the  people  of 
Guam  at  interest  rates  hat  are  anything 
but  low. 

Speaking  as  one  of  th ;  individuals  who 
petitioned  Congress  for  that  assistance,  I 
am  most  grateful  to  my  fellow  Americans 
for  coming  to  our  aid.  <  lUam  was  in  des- 
perate straits  in  1962  and  the  funds 
came  at  a. time  when  it  vas  sorely  needed 
and  when  Guam  coul<  turn  to  no  one 
else. 

What  disturbs  us,  ho  vever,  is  the  con- 
tinual sight  of  other  c<  vmtries  lining  up 
at  the  U.S.  Treasury's  t  ough  for  millions 
of  dollars  which  often  come  as  an  out- 
right gift  or  in  no-inte  rest  or  extremely 
low-interest  loans.  At  t  le  same  time,  the 
economic  squeeze  is  pui  on  totally  Amer- 
ican areas,  such  as  Gua  m,  who  are  forced 
to  either  go  without  or  \  o  pay  back  assist- 
ance at  interest  rates  much  higher  than 
we  seem  to  be  charging  our  "friends." 


Somehow,  it  seems  thatlsomething  is 
wrong  with  this  kind  of  pel  Icy. 


THE    1973    FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  1  lAZZOLI 


OF    KENTXTCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPREl  iENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  17 


S]  leaker, 


assets 


V  if  e, 


sour  ;es 


Mr.    MAZZOLI.    Mr. 
I  am  placing  into  the  REcdRD 
statement  of  my  financia 
December  31,  1973.  This 
eludes  a  listing  of  all 
held  in  my  name  individi^lly 
are  held  jointly  with  my 
all  assets  which  are  held 
her  individual  name. 

I  have  also  included  a 
our  income,  from  all 
dar  year  1973  as  develope<  i 
come  tax  return  for  that 

I  have  placed  a  full  finaricial 
into  the  Record  yearly  slice 
the  Congress.  I  shall  continue 
tice  for  each  year  it  is  mj 
honor  to  serve  in  the 
United  States. 

The  statement  of 
lows: 

Romano  L.  and  Helen  D.  Ma4zoli 
OF  Financial  Worth  as 
1973 
Cash  on  deposit : 

Lincoln     Federal     S&L     4ssn., 

Acct.   #37339 

Liberty  National  Bank  &  "trust 

Co.,   Acct.    #09-013390-.. 
Liberty  National  Bank  &  1  rust 

Co.,  Acct.  #08-33-ai6-7. . 
Liberty  National  Bank  & 

Co..  Acct.  #0a-33-817-5.  - 
American    United    Life    Ii  sur- 

ance  Co.,  Policy  #1116312- 
American    United    Life    Ii  sur- 

ance  Co..  Policy  #10117^- 
Northern    Virginia    S&L 

Cert,  of  Deposit  L50021. 
Northern    Virginia    S&L 

Account  =6084 

Government       Services 
Assn.,  Acct.  #034231-9-   - 
S.curities,  stoclis,  and  bonds 
U.S.  Government  bonds, 
E 


today 

a  complete 

worth  as  of 

statement  in- 

which  are 

or  which 

as  well  as 

)y  my  wife  in 


statement  of 
for  calen- 
from  our  in- 
^ear. 

disclosure 

coming  to 

this  prac- 

privilege  and 

Cdngress  of  the 

final  ces  is  as  fol- 


CF 


Real  property:  Residential: 
939    Ardmore    Dr.,    Louldvllle, 

Kentucky  Assessed  Vali  ie_ 
Less:         Mortgage,        Portland 
Federal    S&L 


1030  Anderson  St.,  Alexai  dria, 
Virginia  Assessed  Value 54,000.00 

Less:  Mortgage.  Cowger  &  Mil- 
ler Co 


63,  776.  00 

224.00 

Commercial  or  investment- 0 

Household   Goods   and   mis  ;ella 

neous  personalty  (estlmafed)  -       5,  000.  00 
Cash  surrender  value  of 
surance  policies: 
American  United  Life  Ins. 

Policy     rr  101 1729 
American  United  Life  Ins. 

Policy  =1116312 

Federal      employees 

system:  Contribution  to  ^nd 
Automobiles: 


17,  197  A 


1974 


1  tust 


J  ssn., 


i  ssn., 


Statement 
Decembeb  31, 


$6, 847.  58 

2,491.14 

336.  82 

100.  00 

80.56 

677.  45 

1,017.72 

2.  032.  33 

2,  050.  30 

805.  10 

22,  720.  00 
11,733.03 
10,  986. 97 


S&L 


I  enes 


liDe  In- 
Co., 
Co., 
retir^ent 


2.  553.  50 

241.08 

9,897.'  7 


June  17,  197  U 

1965     B^bler,    fair    market 
valu* $440.00 

1973    Chevrolet,    fair    market 

value 8.339.00 

Less:  mortgage,  OMAC 1,722.89 

1,616.11 

Law  books . S45.07 

Net    assets 47,943.45 

Romano  L.  and  Helen  D.  Mazzoli,  Recapitu- 
lation OF  Income  and  Expenses  for  Calen- 
dab  Ybab  1973 

INCOME 

Interest  and  dhidends: 
Lincoln   Federal   S&L   Associa- 
tion   $283.  57 

Liberty  National  Bank  &  Trust 

Company 276. 18 

American  United  Life  Insurance 

Company   28.83 

Government  Services  S&L  Asso- 
ciation    60.30 

Northern  Virginia  S&L  Associa- 
tion   60.06 

Law  practice,  income o 

Honorarium        (Western        Hlgb 

School)    75.00 

TT.S.    House    of    Representatives: 
Salary _. 42, 500. 00 

Gross  income 43,263.93 

EXPENSES,  deduction,  AND  EXEMPTIONS 

Congressional  expenses  in  excess  of 

reimbursements 4, 073. 00 

Miscellaneous  congressional  reduc- 
tions    2, 410. 07 

Law  practice  expenses 217. 00 

Itemized  personal  deductions 6, 285.  93 

Personal  exemptions 3,000.00 

Moving  expenses 2, 740. 00 

18. 726.  00 
Total  taxable  Income 24, 537. 93 


CAMPAIGN  LIMITATIONS  NEEDED 
FOR  DISTRICT  OP  CXDLUMBIA 
ELECTIONS  IN  SEPTEMBER  AND 
NOVEMBER 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17.  1974 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  re- 
ported from  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  H.R.  15074,  is  badly 
needed  If  the  first  mayor-city  council 
elections  in  our  Nation's  Capital  In  100 
years  are  to  be  free  from  over-spending 
and  the  unhealthy  influence  of  large 
campaign  contributions. 

Ceilings  on  Contributions  and 

EXPENDPrCTRES 

Ever  sinco  1955  the  D.C.  Code  has  provided 
rather  loose  ceilings  on  contributions  and 
expenditures.  An  individual  was  permitted 
to  contribute  up  to  $5,000  "In  connection 
writh  any  campaign  for  election "  Wheth- 
er that  meant  $5,000  to  each  candidate  was 
not  clear. 

Ceilings  en  committee  expenditures  were 
"$100,000  for  any  campaign".  Whether  that 
meant  $100,000  for  the  primary  campaign  for 
one  candidate  and  $100,000  for  the  general 
campaign,  was  unclear.  Certainly  there  is  no 
restriction  on  setting  up  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate committees,  all  in  support  of  the  can- 
didate,  and  each   spending   the   $100,000— 
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perhi^s  in  the  primary  and  again  in  the 
general.  Thus,  a  candidate  for  mayor  could 
legally  spend  a  million  dollars  or  more  for 
his  campaign  by  using  several  committees. 

PRESENT  LAW  INADEQUATE 

All  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee at  hearings  on  the  new  bill  agreed 
that  the  present  D.C.  Code  provisions  were 
inadequate.  Meaningful  ceilings  must  be 
placed  on  expenditures  by  candidates,  and 
the  candidate  made  responsible  for  not  ex- 
ceeding those  expenditure  limitations. 

The  celling  on  contributions  should  be 
lower  and  should  be  specific  enough  that  an 
individual  knows  what  he  is  permitted  to  do 
and  when  he  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
law. 

LrMTTATIONS  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  HJl.  16074  ceilings  are  placed  on  the 
amount  that  an  individual  can  give  to  any 
one  candidate.  This  ranges  as  low  as  $100  for 
the  whole  campaign  for  ward  seats  on  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  as  high  as  $1,000  for 
the  whole  campaign  to  a  candidate  for  mayor. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  limitations 
I  have  cited  apply  to  Individual  people  mak- 
ing contributions  to  be  used  by  the  candidate 
and  his  political  committees  to  spend  on 
the  campaign. 

Higher  ceilings  are  permitted  for  groups 
than  for  individuals.  Groups  such  as  the 
famUiar  COPE  of  a  labor  union  or  political 
action  committee  of  a  business  or  profes- 
sional group  are  permitted  to  contribute 
twice  that  amount  to  each  candidate. 

CEILINGS   ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO   A   NUMBER   OF 
CANDIDATES 

A  second  celling  is  placed  on  an  individual 
that  prevents  him  from  giving  the  maximum 
amoimt  to  his  favorite  in  each  of  the  four- 
teen election  races  scheduled  for  this  Fall. 
The  second  ceiling  is  an  overall  aggregate 
ceiling  of  $2,000  an  Individual  may  con- 
tribute in  all  races  during  the  primary  and 
an  additional  $2,000  he  may  contribute  m 
all  races  during  the  general  election. 

There  is  no  second  or  aggregate  celling 
for  groups,  but  if  a  group  contributed  the 
maximum  amount  to  one  candidate  in  each 
of  the  fourteen  races,  it  would  total  $10,700. 

PREVXNTINa  UNDUE  INFLUENCE 

When  the  amoiint  an  individual  can  con- 
tribute for  each  office  is  compared  with  the 
ceUing  on  total  expendltxires  for  that  office, 
it  can  be  seen  how  the  bUl  accomplishes 
its  goal  of  preventing  one  person  or  one 
group  from  having  an  inordinate  influence 
through  the  size  of  a  contribution.  When 
an  individual  can  contribute  up  to  $1,000  to 
a  candidate  for  mayor,  that  Is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  one  percent  of  the  amount  that  a 
mayoral  candidate  Is  permitted  to  spend  in 
a  campaign.  Similarly,  when  an  individual 
is  permitted  to  contribute  only  $100  to  a 
ward  candidate  for  the  School  Board,  that 
is  only  one -half  of  one  percent  of  the  $20,000 
a  ward  candidate  for  School  Board  is  per- 
mitted to  spend  in  his  entire  campaign, 
including  the  primary  and  general. 

CEILING   ON    EXPENDITURES   IN   A    CAMPAIGN 

The  bill  sets  out  clear  maximums  beyond 
which  expenditures  are  not  permitted  by  a 
candidate  and  bis  committees.  The  $100,000 
limit  in  present  D.C.  law  permits  miUtiple 
committees  and  no  overall  limitation  on  the 
candidate. 

The  D.C.  Committee  gave  a  great  deal  of 
thoughtful  consideration  to  setting  these 
limits.  We  are  faced  by  the  problem  of  setting 
the  limits  low  enough  to  prevent  runaway 
campaign  expenditures  but  yet  high  enough 
to  permit  a  strong  challenge  to  an  incumbent. 
If  we  had  set  expenditure  limits  for  mayor, 
for  example,  at  too  low  a  level.  It  is  certain 
that  the  first  elected  mayor  would  have  a 
lifetime  Job.  No  one  would  be  able  to  mount 
the  type  of  city-wide  campaign  reaching 
750.000  people  of  Washington,  D.C.  if  he  was 
unable  to  spend  money  for  a  reasonable  or- 
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ganlzation  and  a  certain  amount  of  literature 
and  use  of  public  media. 

flSO.OOO    CEILING    FOR   THE    PRIMART 

We  have  set  the  maximum  for  mayor  at 
$150,000  each  during  the  primary  election 
and  an  additional  $150,000  for  the  winners 
of  the  primary  races  conducting  their  gen- 
eral campaigns.  These  figures  were  supported 
In  quite  some  detail  Item  by  item  on  what 
a  reasonable  campaign  would  cost  in  a  city 
this  size.  In  the  report  accompanying  the  bill 
on  page  26  and  27  we  have  set  out  one  sug- 
gested budget  which  seems  to  us  to  be  quite 
reasonable.  The  American  Federation  of 
State.  County,  and  Municipal  Employees  pre- 
sented a  witness  who  had  made  this  calcula- 
tion. It  totals  $147,000,  at  the  bottom  of 
page  26,  which  is  the  basic  cost  of  the 
5-month  primary  campaign  plus  $64,000, 
toward  the  bottom  of  page  27,  the  cost  of  a 
3-week  media  campaign  Just  before  primary 
election  day.  The  basic  sum  would  not  have 
to  be  completely  duplicated  during  the  two 
months  between  the  primary  and  general 
elections  but  the  media  campaign  would,  no 
doubt,  be  repeated — thus  the  flgtires  of  $150,- 
000  for  the  primary  and  $150,000  for  the 
general  are  well  exceeded  by  these  profes- 
sional estimates. 

BROAD  SUPPORT  FOR   REASONABLE   CEILINGS 

Support  of  this  type  of  calculation  existed 
throughout  the  hearings.  On  page  24  of  the 
committee  report  is  a  letter  from  City  Coun- 
cil Chairman  John  Nevivis  indicating  that 
these  maximums  are  reasonable.  On  page  29 
of  the  committee  report  Is  a  letter  from  the 
organization  called  "Voice  of  Informed  Com- 
munity Expression"  estimating  the  need  for 
figures  in  this  range.  The  Board  of  Trade  let- 
ter on  page  30  of  the  committee  report  en- 
dorses the  maximums  set  in  the  bUl.  Finally, 
the  report  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  listed  on  page  33  of  the  committee 
report  indicates  that  in  large  cities  such  as 
Houston  and  Boston,  election  campaigns  cost 
this  amount  or  more. 

TWENTY   CENTS  PER   CAPITA 

Those  maximums  figure  out  on  a  per  capita 
basis  to  be  the  following:  twenty  cents  per 
capita  for  the  primary  election  for  mayor; 
thirteen  and  one-half  cents  per  capita  for  the 
primary  elections  for  council  chairman;  ten 
cents  per  capita  for  council  members-at-large 
for  the  primary;  and,  twenty-one  and  one- 
quarter  cents  per  capita  for  candidates  to 
the  City  Council  from  the  wards.  Successful 
candidates  In  the  September  primary  and 
Independent  candidates  will  be  allowed  to 
spend  the  same  per  capita  amount  for  the 
general  election  in  November. 

PRESENT    D.C.    LAW    ON    REPORTING 

In  1971  Congress  passed  a  law  to  require 
reporting  of  contributions  and  expenditures 
in  political  campaigns  in  Washington.  D.C. 
The  Board  of  Elections  which  handles  the 
preparations  for  the  baUot  Ijox,  was  also 
given  the  responsibility  for  receiving  reports 
from  candidates  and  enforcing  the  new  law. 

Detailed  recordkeeping  by  the  treasurer  for 
a  committee,  registration  of  political  com- 
mittees, and  detailed  reporting  to  the  Board 
were  set  out  in  the  D.C.  Code. 

REPORTING    ONLY    5    DAYS    BEFORE 
AN    ELECTION 

But  public  disclosure  requirements  of  the 
present  D.C.  Code  are  toUlly  inadequate. 
No  report  needs  to  be  filed  by  a  candidate  or 
his  committees  untU  five  days  before  the 
election,  accordi'ig  to  the  law  adopted  by 
Congress  in  1971.  An  additional  report  thirty 
days  after  the  election  is  required. 

One  of  the  changes  effected  by  H.R.  15074 
is  to  move  up  the  first  report  to  August  10. 
or  earlier  if  the  bUl  cleiu^  Congress  and  is 
signed  before  July  10th. 

Periodic  reports  made  thereafter  are  ex- 
actly as  required  for  members  of  Congress. 
Including  reports  five  days  and  fifteen  days 
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before  the  primary  and  again  five  days  and 
fifteen  days  before  the  general  election. 

FEATtrSES   or   BUX   to    make    CAMOnjATE 
RESPONSIBLE 

The  bill  attempts  to  prevent  a  proliferation 
of  committees  and  sky-rocketing  expendi- 
tures for  which  a  candidate  can  claim  no 
responsibility. 

First,  the  candidate  himself  must  have  a 
principal  campaign  committee. 

Second,  any  other  committees  organized. 
In  his  support  must  report  to  that  com- 
mittee. 

Third,  all  conunlttees  must  have  a  central 
depository  from  which  campaign  expendi- 
tures are  made  by  check. 

Fourth,  cash  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures are  restricted  to  items  of  S50  or  less. 

In  this  way,  it  is  hoped  that  the  public 
will  have  a  feeling  that  the  candidate  Is  not 
trying  to  evade  responsibility  for  the  flow  of 
money  in  bis  campaign  and  has  the  help  of 
the  law  and  the  auditing  agencies  to  keep  It 
that  way. 

UMTT    ON    INDEPENDENT    EXPENDITURES    NOT 
AUTHORIZED    BT    A    CANDIDATE 

The  basic  theory  of  this  bill  is  that  a  can- 
didate is  responsible  for  all  campaign  ex- 
penditures being  made  in  bis  name  and  must 
keep  them  below  the  stated  ceilings. 

Sec.  401(d)  spells  that  concept  out  more 
clearly  when  it  sets  a  $1,000  celling  on  un- 
authorized expenditures. 

It  does  not  prohibit  any  one  from  spend- 
ing money  on  a  candidate  without  his  per- 
mission but  limits  that  unauthorized  ex- 
penditure to  $1,000.  Without  that  restraint, 
any  person  could  place  an  expensive  series 
of  TV  spot  commercials,  for  example,  and 
avoid  the  candidate  ceiling  by  saying  he 
didn't  ask  the  consent  of  the  candidates. 

Without  that  restraint,  others  could  make 
ineffective — even  purposefully  ineffective — 
expenditures  in  the  candidate's  name  and 
reach  his  ceiling  and  stop  him  from  spend- 
ing on  his  own  campaign. 

si, 000    UMIT    IS    NOT    A    LOOPHOLE 

No  abuse  of  this  section  Is  likely  because  a 
candidate  Is  responsible  for  keeping  expendi- 
tures "by  or  on  behalf  of  the  candidate"  and 
his  agents  within  the  ceilings  on  expendi- 
tures set  in  the  bill.  Only  genuinely  indepen- 
dent expenditures,  in  no  way  authorized  or 
suggested,  or  requested  by  the  candidate,  his 
committees  or  sigents,  are  permitted  under 
the  $1,000  limitation  of  Sec.  401(d). 

IDENTIFICATION    OF    CAMPAIGN    LITERATURE 

Present  D.C.  Law  does  not  require  any 
identification  on  leaflets  and  bumper  stick- 
ers used  in  campaigning.  The  bill  before  the 
House  has  a  provision  (Sec.  210)  requiring 
the  literature  to  be  identified  by  the  words 

"paid  for  by "  followed  by  the  name  and 

address  of  the  payor  or  committee  or  other 
person  and  its  treasurer  on  whose  behalf 
the  material  appears. 

LOBBYIST    REGISTRATION    AND    REPORTING 

Title  V  of  the  bill  provides  the  same  type 
of  registration  of  lobbyists  as  is  now  -covered 
In  the  federal  regulation  of  lobbying  act  ap- 
plying to  Congress. 

Title  V  sets  out  a  definition  for  lobbyists 
and  provides  for  a  system  of  accounting  for 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  reporting  this 
to  the  Board  of  Elections. 

These  are  among  the  main  features  of 
a  bill  that  has  been  carefully  worked  out 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
to  start  the  first  elected  officials  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  a  path  of  public 
confidence  and  open  democratic  govern- 
ment. 


ROLLING    COMMTTTEi:    CONTINUES 
TO  ATTRACT  CI  ITICISM 


REMARKS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONS  N 

I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPllESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  :  7,  197i 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Visconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  secret  acti(  n  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  in  attempting  to  smother 
the  reform  of  the  House  proposed  by  the 
Boiling  Committee  cont  nues  to  attract 
the  criticism  such  a  betrayal  deserves. 
The  Flint  Michigan  Joi  rnal  has  called 
this  "callous"  shunting  c  f  the  reform,  ef- 
fort by  a  "disgraceful  jlliance  between 
old-line  conservatives  md  established 
liberals"  an  "outrageou;  performance." 
John  Gardner,  writing  i  i  the  New  York 
Times,  registered  "astonishment"  at  the 
"arrogant  behavior  of 
crats"  in  sidetracking  the  proposed  re- 
forms. Terming  the  Deitiocratic  caucus' 
action  a  "shocking  return  to  backroom 
politics,"  Gardner  provides  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  with 
sible  response  to  queries 
have  done  to  further  inform;  Gardner 
writes: 


their  only  pos- 
as  to  what  they 


Most  House  Democrats, 
will  have  to  answer,  "We 
possibly  could." 

Here  are  the  full  text  i 
[Prom  the  New  York  Tim  ;s 
Albatross  in  th  e 
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(By  John  W.  o4rdner) 

Washington. — This  Is 
year  for  Republicans  on 
But  observers  are  saying 
prove  to  be  a  tough  year 
ocrats.  Some  of  the  voter 
crimlnately  anti-incumbe*t 

Given    that    conslderatlfn 
register   astonishment   at 
havlor  of  leading  Democrtf^ 
Representatives.  They  are 
that   will  hang  around 
Ancient  Mariner's 
In  recent  weeks  three 
that  arrogance. 

First,   on    May   9,    the 
meeting  In  secret  caucus 
vote,   sidetracked   a   maja ' 
the   House's   antiquated 
Twenty-eight  years  have 
modernization,  and  a 
headed   by   the    able    and 
Democratic    Representative 
Richard    Boiling,    had 
(and      unanimous) 
strange  coalition  of 
men  and  younger  more  1 
bers  Joined  hands  with  ou 
est  groups  to  block  the 

The  secrecy  of  the 
offensive.  In  1973,  In  a 
toward   open,   accountabl« 
House  reversed   its  long 
the  public's  business  behliid 
opened  more  than  80  pe 
drafting  sessions.  In  the 
the  tally  has  risen  to  88 
that  background,  the 
Boiling  report  was  a 
room    politics.    Not    onlj 
secret — even  the  vote  to 
was  secret. 

Second,  the  old-line 
In  the  House  has  worked 
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writing  a  record 
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shocking  examples  of 
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tax 


vent  a  floor  vote  on  the  oU 
ance.   It    Is   typical    of   the 
publlc-be-damned     shelgame 
legislation  that  in  all  its 
that  oil -depletion  allowance 
voted  on  alone  by  the  full 
sentatives.  It  has  always  com^ 
floor  as  part  of  the  total 
"closed  rule"  that  prevented 
any  portion  of  the  bill. 

Li^t  month,  a  vigorous  y< 
man,    William    J.    Green    of 
drafted  an  amendment  to 
Energy  Act  that  would  repeal 
allowance  as  of  Jan.  I,  1974, 
cratic  Caucus — over  the 
Albert    and    Wilbur    D. 
Democratic  members  of  the 
tee  to  make  his  amendment 
is,  allow  the  full  House  to  voti : 

The  Caucus  also  voted  foi 
ment  of  an  amendment  by 
Charles  A.  Vanik  of  Ohio  that 
effect  of  Increasing  taxes  on 
profits  of  United  States 

The   Caucus   action  was 
that  these  crucial  matters 
by  the  full  House,  but  in  th« 
hot  oil-industry  opposition 
feverish    maneuvering    by 
crats  to  thwart  the  will  of 

Third,  the  most  spectacular 
cratic     obstructionism     is 
marathon  stalling  of  action 
finance  reform  bill 
Hays  is  nominal  field  general 
tionlst  campaign.  The  House 
to  let  Hays  take  the  onus  of 
is  hiding  under  the  desk  and 
nothing  is  amiss. 

Republican     candidates 
rough  questions  on  the 
they  should.  But  what  will 
crats  say  when  they  are 
you   do    to   prevent    future 
make  Congress  a  more 
To  get  away  from  the  old 
backroom  politics?"  Most 
If  they  are  honest,  will  have 
did  as  little  as  we  possibly 
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government,   the 
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[From  Flint,  Michigan  Journ  il 
Democrat  Liberals  Fail — 4n 
Act 

Seldom  has  the  need  for  m».jor  con(n-es- 
sional  reform  been  more  cleirly  demonstra- 
ted than  in  the  handling  ly  Democrats  in 
the  House  of  Representativi  s  of  a  proposal 
which  held  great  promise  for  Just  such  re- 
form. 

In  a  disgraceful  alliance 
conservatives       and 
(many  of  whom  had  posed 
ing  congressional  reform), 
bill  to  improve  House 
tisan    support    has    been 
from  a  showdown  vote. 

The  Boiling-Martin  plan 
the  result  of  extensive 
than  a  year  of  hard  work 
to   restructure   the   antlqua^d 
committee  system  of  the 
been  In  effect  .since  1946.  It  i 
was  elimination  of  placing 
committees  in  the  hands  of 
members  who  achieved  rank 
Ity.  It  held  promise  of  wide 
although  it  did  remedy  soinfe 
the  system,  it  did  not  dlri  ctly 
seniority  concept. 

It  was  carefully  contrived 
jurisdictional  Jungle  under 
tem  and  prevent  ridiculous 
as   when   14   of   21    House 
hearings  on  energy  proposafe 
too-powerful    and    overworked 
Means    Committee    would 
over  certain  health,  foreign 
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ment and  pension  matters  to  other  commit- 
tees, freeing  It  to  concentrate  on  tax  reform 
for  one  thing.  The  plan  also  would  divorce 
education  and  labor  by  dividing  that  com- 
mittee, a  worthy  objective.  Much  of  the  re- 
form was  based  upon  the  simple,  logical  step 
of  forbidding  any  one  member  from  serv- 
ing on  more  than  one  of  16  designated  major 
committees. 

Hopes  the  plan  would  reach  the  floor  and 
be  passed  were  high  for  several  reasons, 
chief  of  which  was  the  often  expressed  con- 
sternation of  members  over  the  low  public 
esteem  of  Congress. 

Although  the  Boiling-Martin  proposal  was 
bipartisan,  the  Democratic  caucus  chose  to 
consider  It  because  of  Its  importance,  pav- 
ing the  way  for  an  act  which  showed  the  ut- 
most contempt  for  public  opinion  and  in- 
difference to  good  government. 

It  was  expected  that  conservatives  head- 
ing powerful  committees  such  as  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  (Ways  and  Means),  Wayne  Hays  (House 
Administration)  and  Harley  Staggers  (Com- 
merce) would  oppose  the  plan.  But  what 
had  not  been  expected  was  that  a  number  of 
outspoken  liberals,  led  by  Philip  Burton  of 
California,  would  desert  past  standards  and 
join  their  opposltes  to  prevent  the  bill  from 
reaching  the  floor. 

"They  did  It  because  they  feared  the  plan 
would  reduce  their  own  growing  power  In  the 
House,"  Common  Cause  has  charged.  "In 
effect,  they  joined  members  of  th©  senior 
Democratic  Establishment  who  have  always 
resisted  reform  of  ancient  House  methods 
because  it  would  diminish  their  own  spheres 
of  authority." 

The  methods  used  to  deny  the  House  the 
challenge  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  were 
resorts  to  the  very  tricks  which  hav©  brought 
Congress  to  Its  lowly  status  In  public  opinion. 

Instead  of  an  honest  yes  or  no  vote  on 
th©  plan,  the  vote  was  to  refer  the  proposal 
to  a  committee  well-stacked  against  such  a 
plan.  Furthermore,  the  decision  was  made  in 
a  rare  secret  ballot  (a  procedure  which 
Burton  himself  had  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
outlaw  last  year).  Finally,  the  secret  ballot 
was  established  by  a  method  in  violation  of 
th©  rules  that  usually  govern  the  caucus. 

In  addition  to  Burton,  a  number  of  other 
members  of  the  liberal  faction  deserted  prln- 
clpl©  to  smother  reform  (including  Michi- 
gan's James  O'Hara  and  John  Dingell)  and 
placed  their  desire  for  clout  above  the  need  to 
break  Congress  free  from  the  iron  castle  of 
privilege  which  has  so  alienated  it  from  the 
public. 

It  la  an  outrageous  performance.  And  any 
Democrat  who  does  not  take  up  th©  fight  to 
undo  this  act,  loees  all  plausibility  if  he 
seeks  to  blame  the  low  position  of  govern- 
ment on  Republicans  alone. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  my  unavoidable  absence  from  the 
floor  during  the  vote  on  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  Amendments  confer- 
ence report.  The  importance  of  continu- 
ing the  school  lunch  program  cannot  be 
overstressed  and  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  conference  report,  which  in- 
cludes several  strengthening  Senate  pro- 
visions, has  been  approved  by  the  full 
House. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROCLAMATION:  PATRIA  NEWSPA- 
PER, 15TH  ANNIVERSARY,  JUNE 
22,  1974 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  15  years 
ago  on  June  22,  1959,  two  distinguished 
Cuban  dignitaries,  refugees  from  Com- 
munist Cuba,  founded  the  newspaper 
Patria  at  Miami,  Fla. 

Patria  was  the  brainchild  of  the  Hon- 
orable Senator  Armando  Garcia  Sifredo 
and  Sr.  Alberto  Rodriquez  who  came  to 
the  United  States  from  Cuba  shortly 
after  Castro  delivered  Cuba  to  the  Com- 
munists, but  not  before  Castro  committed 
both  to  Havana  jails. 

Senator  Sifredo  had  been  a  teacher 
until  1936  when  he  began  a  16 -year  ca- 
reer in  radio,  10  years  of  which  he  was 
new  director  of  Cuba's  well-known  radio 
station  RHC.  In  1952  he  was  elected  to 
Cuba's  Senate  where  he  sei-ved  with  dis- 
tinction imtil  Castro  destroyed  Cuban 
democracy.  His  strong  opposition  to  com- 
munism and  support  of  a  free  and  dem- 
ocratic system  of  government  for  Cuba 
resulted  in  his  being  jailed  in  El  Principe 
Jail  in  Havana  in  1959.  Gaining  his  re- 
lease he  came  to  the  United  States  to 
continue  his  fight  to  free  his  homeland. 

Sr.  Alberto  Rodriguez  is  a  second  gen- 
eration journalist  of  considerable  re- 
nown. He  v&s  the  administrator  of  the 
Cuban  newspaper  El  Tiempo.  Sr.  Rod- 
riguez was  jailed  in  Havana's  famed  La 
Cabana  Fortress  in  1959  for  his  efforts  to 
continue  a  free  and  democratic  Cuba. 
Upon  release  from  La  Cabana  he  too 
came  to  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  fight  to  remove  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion from  his  homeland. 

I  well  remember  those  early  days  of 
Castroism  and  while  I  was  fortimate  in 
not  suffering  the  confinement  of  Castro's 
jails,  I  was  the  first  U.S.  Congressman  to 
feel  the  lash  of  Castro's  tongue  when 
Castro  publicly  denounced  me  and  de- 
clared me  persona  non  grata.  Coming 
from  this  source  I  consider  the  denuncia- 
tion a  sign  of  honor. 

Patria  began  June  22.  1959  in  a  small 
room  in  Senator  Sifredo's  rented  apart- 
ment in  Miami,  Fla.,  with  a  staff  of  just 
three:  Senator  Sifredo,  Sr.  Alberto  Rod- 
riguez and  one  Cuban  refugee.  Using  the 
existing  facilities  of  a  local  newspaper 
they  printed  and  distributed  5,000  first 
edition  Patria  newspapers. 

Today,  Patria  has  offices  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  where  it  employs  over  50 
people  and  is  distributed  not  only  in 
south  Florida  but  in  major  metropolitan 
areas  such  as  Chicago,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  California  and  other  areas  where 
Cubans  have  migrated  and  settled. 
Patria's  readers  now  number  well  over 
200,000.  In  south  Florida,  Patria  is  a 
major  news  medium  in  a  bilingual  com- 
munity. 

Patria  is  a  member  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Press  Society.  Patria  has  received 
much  deserved  recognition  and  many 
awards  including: 
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The  Lincoln-Marti  Award  given  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare; 

Proclamations  for  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  City  of  Miami,  Fla.  from 
its  last  four  mayors;  and 

Over  60  trophies  and  proclamations 
from  professional  and  Civil  Associations. 

Patria  and  its  entire  staff  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  everywhere.  A  grateful  com- 
munity and  a  grateful  Nation  proclaims 
its  thanks  and  best  wishes  to  Patria  and 
staff  for  continued  growth  and  prosper- 
ity. 

Viva  Patria. 


THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  EXIM 
BANK 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  on  May  26  carried  an  edi- 
torial expressing  its  views  on  a  recent 
Export-Import  Bank  loan  of  $180  million 
to  Russia  to  help  finance  a  fertilizer  com- 
plex there. 

The  bank,  I  might  add,  is  the  same 
institution  which  recently  ignored  a  res- 
olution signed  by  200  Members  of  this 
House  to  cease  and  desist  fi-om  such 
transactions  unless  specifically  deemed 
by  the  President  to  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

As  the  Press  editorial  points  out,  one 
must  stretch  his  imagination  to  justify 
American  loans  to  a  nation  which  can 
readily  pay  out  billions  in  cash  to  other 
nations  for  products  and  materials  it 
desires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  is  self-explan- 
atory and  I  am  inserting  it  into  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
who  can  reach  their  own  conclusion  as  to 
the  reasons  for  such  "foolish  and  un- 
necessary foreign-aid  blunders": 
Foreign  Aid  to  Russia 

In  a  foolish  and  unnecessary  foreign -aid 
blunder,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
granted  a  $180  mlUlon  loan  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  help  finance  a  huge  fertUizer  com- 
plex there. 

The  loan  was  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  on  Instructions  from  President  Nixon. 

It  carried  the  bargain  interest  rate  of  6 
per  cent.  Six  per  cent  at  a  time  when  the 
most  credit-worthy  American  corporations 
must  pay  about  twice  as  much  to  borrow 
money ! 

In  an  effort  to  Justify  Its  dubious  deal,  the 
Ex-Im  Bank  points  out  that  the  credit  will 
help  U.S.  compaiiies  export  $400  million  In 
goods  for  the  fertilizer  project  and  eventually 
will  bring   •needed  fertilizer  to  the  UJ5." 

All  that  may  be  true  but  it  misses  a  basic 
point : 

By  granting  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  at 
half  the  rate  charged  domestically  and  to 
many  friendly  countries,  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
is  subsidizing  and  giving  foreign  aid  to  the 
Kremlin's  industrial  base. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  expanding 
trade  with  Moscow  in  nonstrategic  items.  But 
financing  that  trade  with  long-term  loans 
at  sweetheart  rates  is  Indefensible. 

It  may  be  news  to  the  White  House,  but 
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it  Isn't  to  US.  intelligence  agencies,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  weU  afford  to  pay  cash 
or  to  arrange  for  normal  commercial  credits 
for  what  it  wante  to  buy  In  this  country. 

BussU  is  a  major  exporter  of  oil  and  oU 
products  to  hard-currency  areas. 

It  wUl  get  a  windfall  profit  of  $1.5  bUllon 
to  $2  billion  in  1974  from  the  fourfold  boost 
in  crude  prices  Impoeed  by  the  Arab  oU  car- 

With  commodity  prices  setting  records. 
Moscow  wUl  earn  extra  bUlions  through  Its 
extensive  timber,  gold  and  diamond  exports. 
Since  mld-1973.  It  has  sold  »2  bUUon  to 
$4  blUlon  in  weapons  to  Egypt  and  Syria, 
these  sales  financed  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  paid 
for  in  hard  currency. 

This  means  that  while  the  Soviet  Union 

would  like  bargain  credits  from  the  United 

■  States   If   we   are   stupid  enough   to   grant 

them,  it  can  and  will  pay  cash  to  countries 

with  backbone  In  their  trade  policies. 

Russia  tried  to  puU  an  "Ex-Im"  type  deal 
on  West  Germany  for  an  Iron  and  steel  com- 
bine in  Kursk.  But  when  Bonn  remained 
firm,  Moscow  agreed  In  March  to  pay  $1 
billion  In  cash  for  the  project. 

Similarly,  it  Is  paying  $48  million  in  cash 

to  a  British  firm  for  a  new  plastics  plant. 

Only  this  month  the  Soviet  Union  gave 

Argentina  $600  million  in  credits  for  a  vast 

electric  power  project. 

Can  anyone  explain  why  Russia  should 
get  a  $180  million  loan  from  the  United 
States  when  Russia  can  afford  to  lend  Argen- 
tina $600  mUUon? 
ObvlOTisly  something  is  very  wrong. 
Either  the  White  House  doesnt  know  how 
to  do  business  with  Russia  (remember  the 
wheat  deal?)  or  Mr.  Nixon  Is  so  eager  to 
make  his  visit  to  Moecow  next  month  a  suc- 
cess that  he  is  giving  away  the  store. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  Ex-Im  giveaway 
should  be  blocked  by  Congress. 

Why  subsidize  a  foreign  power  that  Is 
basically  inimical  to  America  s  future,  free- 
doms and  friends? 
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990,000  young  girls  and  ^omen,  married 
and  unmarried,  who  could  not  obtain 
legal  abortions?  Each  one  has  had  to  go 
through  the  individual  trauma  of  facing 
an  imwanted  pregnancy,  rantically  seek- 
ing in  secrecy  for  a  boo  leg  abortionist, 
paying  exhorbitant  fees,  i  ir  in  many  cases 
having  to  rely  on  a  quae  t,  a  neighbor,  a 
midwife  or  a  home  lemedy,  usually 
unsuccessful  and  often   iangerous. 

Each  year  before  the  Supreme  Coiut 
decision  was  handed  diwn,  physicians 
had  to  treat  about  350,000  women  suffer- 
ing from  complications  arising  from  il- 
legal abortions.  Each  year,  it  has  been  es- 
timated, some  400  to  l.OOO  women  died  as 
a  result  of  illegal,  out-ojf -hospital  abor- 
tions. J 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  perlaps  more  invid- 
ious and  more  threateijing  to  the  con- 
cept of  equal  protection!  imder  the  laws 
is  the  spurious,  and  in  my  opinion,  un- 
constitutional, riders  ofered  to  various 
social  welfare  legislation.  I  have  opposed 
these  amendments  wheil  they  have  come 
to  the  floor  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 
I  only  hope  that  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  yet  done  so  will  have  the  courage  to 
do  what  they  know  in  their  hearts  to  be 
correct  and  join  me  in  opposing  these 
amendments  if  they  cope  up  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  inser|  the  text  of  the 
New  York  Times  editorftd: 

Aborting  ak  Amendment 
More  than  a  year  after!  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  declared  t^at  abortion  should 
be  considered  a  private  inatter  between  a 
woman  and  her  physician,;  a  strong  campaign 
Is  on  to  make  It  a  publid  matter  between  a 
woman  and  the  Federal  C  overnment. 
This  would  be  the  effeit  of  four  "human 
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"ABORTING  AN  AMENDMENT,"  AN 
EDmORIAL  IN  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NTW    TbRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17.  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  New 
York  Times  contains  a  short,  clear,  and 
Important  editorial  on  the  right  to  abor- 
tion. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  of  the  constitutional 
amendments  now  pending  would  be  "an 
unjustifiable  and  unworkable  intrusion 
upon  family  Ufe."  The  editorial  makes 
the  same  point  I  made  in  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
Constitutional    Amendments    Subcom- 
mittee, chaiied  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh, 
that  the  adoption  of  any  of  these  amend- 
ments would  return  us  to  the  period  of  a 
few    years    ago    before    the    individual 
States  started  reforming  their  abortion 
laws.  It  has  been  estimated  that  before 
the  States  began  reforming  their  laws, 
only  about  10,000,  of  the  estimated  mil- 
lion   abortions,    performed    were    done 
legally.  Most  of  these  10,000  abortions 
were  for  white,  middle  class,  or  rich 
v;omen  who  had  the  money  and  access 
to  physicians  willing  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements.  But  it  is  certainly 
proper  to  ask  what  about  the  others,  the 


restrict  the  right  of  a  wora  an  or  her  physician 
to  terminate  pregnancy  voluntarUy.  One 
amendment  would  prohll^it  abortion  even  If 
a  woman's  life  Is  in  dangef :  another  would  go 
beyond  abortion  and  prevent  the  use  of  birth 
control  devices  or  drugs. 

The    anti-abortion    fofces 
achieved    victories    by 

other  measures.  Thus  Me(  licald  payments  for 
abortion  are  denied  to  1  &e  poor  under  the 
Social  Security  Act;  the  foreign  aid  law  in 
eludes  a  provision  restrld  ing  funds  for  abor 
tlon,  and  the  bill  creat!  Qg  a  legal  services 
corporation  would  bar  le  jal  aid  to  the  Indl 
gent  In  cases  that  mlgh 
tlon. 

New  York's  three-year  old  legalized  abor- 
tion law  has  caused  a  de(  line  in  deaths  from 
abortions,  In  maternal  an  1  Infant  deaths,  and 
In  the  number  of  women  hospitalized  by  fur- 
tive abortions.  A  constlt  atlonal  amendment 
would  be  an  unjustiflal  le  and  unworkable 
Intrusion  upon  family  Hi  i.  The  nation  would 
simply  return  to  a  dou  ole  standard  under 
which  the  wealthy  woul< 


abortions  and  the  poor  '  ?ould  be  victimized. 
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ergy  bill  that  would  realistically  move 
our  Nation  to  self-sufficiency. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  appropriate  that 
the  history  of  past  Congre»ses  have  also 
been  unable  to  serve  a  long-term  public 
need.  This  point  is  very  well  taken  in  an 
editorial  of  June  7  in  the  Chicago 
Tribime : 

An  Anntversaby  To  iUment 
Today  Is  a  good  day  to  examine  how  inno- 
cence and  misguided  zeal  lep  this  country 
into  an  energy  crisis  with  respect  to  natural 
gas,  because  it  is  the  36th  anniversary  of  the 
innocence  and  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
misguided  zeal.  The  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938 
and  a  Supreme  Court  decision  of  June  7. 
1954,  have  combined  to  hold  natural  gas 
prices  artificially  low,  presvtmably  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers,  and  haye  thus  encour- 
aged the  country  to  depend  hfeavlly  on  a  fuel 
which  is  so  limited  in  supp 
run  out  within  the  llfet' 
population. 

The  Natural  Gas  Act  was 
utility  commissions,  back 
days,  as  a  means  of  control 
gas  piped  Into  their  Jurisdli 
of-state.  Natural  gas  was  f 
fuel,  much  of  which  was  b. 
producers  as  waste.  It  had  no  great  constitu- 
ency either  of  producers  or  ot  consumers.  The 
blU  was  sponsored  by  Democrats  and  actively 
backed  by  Rep.  Charles  A.  fialleck,  the  Re- 
publican majority  leader  of  the  House.  It  was 
so  uncontroverslal  that  when  Sen.  Robert  J. 
Bulkley  of  Ohio  asked  to  br:  ng  it  up  for  the 
Senate  vote  on  June  7,   19  18,  after  It  had 
been  approved  by  the  House,  the  following 
exchange  took  place  between  him  and  the 
acting  president.  Sen.  Joseplt  C.  O'Mahoney: 
Sen.  O'Mahoney:  The  bill  is  not  of  contro- 
versial nature,  is  it? 
Sen.  Bulkley:  No. 

Sen.  O'Mahoney:  And  Its  passage  may  be 
expected  In  a  reasonably  short  time? 

Sen.  Bulkley:  I  think  it  should  be  passed 
within  a  few  minutes. 

It  was  promptly  and  etslly  passed  and 
received  almost  no  public  intention.  It  gave 
the  federal  government  th^  power  to  regu- 
late the  price  of  natural  gas  sold  to  the  pipe- 
line companies  for  transportation  across 
state  lines.  It  specifically  ex«luded  regulation 
Involving  "the  production  —  —•'•-—' —  -• 
natural  gas."  . 

By  the  late  1940s,  natura  gas  had  become 
so  popular  a  fuel  that  llbei  \\  politicians  be 
gan  to  make  an  Issue  of  lo\s  prices.  The  Fed 
eral  Power  Commission  ha  I  not  been  mili- 
tant enough  to  suit  them.  When  Wisconsin 
sought  to  regulate  prices  In  apparent  viola- 
tion of  the  1938  act.  the  Ptillllps  Petroleum 
Co.  carried  the  case  to  th  :  Supreme  Court 
and  lost. 

Justice  Sherman  Mlnton. 
appointee,  wrote  the  major  ty  decision  hold 
Ing  that  the  primary  puriose  of  the   1938 
act  was  the  "protection  ol   consumers' 
that  Congress  therefore  In  ended  the  act  to 
cover    Independent    producers,    despite    the 
specific  exclusion  In  the  act. 

IronlcaUy,  the  FPC  had 
power  and  Indeed  warned 


;  lever  wanted  this 
of  the  confusion 


It  could  create.  Even  llberi  1  Justice  William 

;he  5  to  3  decision 
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O.  Douglas  dissented  from    

on  the  ground  that  "regul  itlon  of  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  and  gatl  lerlng  natural  gas 
Involves  consideration  of  which  we  know 
little,  and  with  which  we  i  ire  not  competent 
to  deal." 
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And  so  it  Is  that  natiiral  gas,  with  its 
arbitrarily  low  prices  and  other  attractions, 
has  become  our  leading  source  of  energy 
for  Industrial,  commercial,  and  residential 
use.  Meanwhile  the  low  prices  caused  ex- 
ploratory drilling  to  drop  by  more  than  50 
per  cent  between  1956  and  1970. 

Had  the  producers  been  able  to  set  prices 
on  the  basis  of  free  competition  [there  are 
more  than  2,000  of  them),  prices  woxUd  have 
risen  steadily  as  costs  rose;  the  demand  for 
natural  gas  would  have  been  less;  there 
would  have  been  an  earlier  Incentive  to  de- 
velop uranium  and  new  ways  of  using  coal; 
and  we  would  not  have  been  caught  as  short 
as  we  are  today.  The  story  of  natural  gas 
is  worth  remembering,  because  It  teaches  us 
that  misguided  efforts  to  appeal  to  consumers 
by  holding  down  prices  can  do  far  more 
damage  to  the  country  than  good — and  the 
implications  of  this  go  far  beyond  natural 
gas. 


TYRANNY  STILL  EXISTS  IN  CHILE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  taking  a  few  moments  today 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  brutality 
and  torture  are  still  being  applied  by  the 
junta  in  Chile.  By  emphasizing  this  state 
of  affairs,  I  leave  no  room  for  the  excuse 
of  ignorance  when  various  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  world  question  this  Con- 
gress' lack  of  commitment  in  the  inter- 
national fight  for  human  rights  in  Chile. 

There  are  a  few  Members  that  have 
become  involved  in  this  unending  strug- 
gle to  help  the  Chilean  citizens,  and  I 
commend  their  efforts.  I  only  wish  the 
number  was  larger. 

Everett  Martin,  staff  reporter  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  Chilean  junta's  extensive  use 
of  repressive  measures.  I  am  submitting 
his  article  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
so  that  all  of  my  respected  colleagues 
might  acquaint  themselves  with  its  con- 
tents. 
Continuing    Repression    Repels    Many    in 

Chile  Who  Backed  the  Coup,  But  on  the 

Brighter  Side,  Most  Factories  Function, 

Shortages   Have   Eased — Are  the   Parties 

Necessary? 

(By  Everett  G.  Martin) 
Santiago,  Chile. — There  Is  little  doubt 
that  most  Chileans  welcomed  the  armed 
forces'  overthrow  of  the  Marxist  govern- 
ment of  President  Salvador  AUende  last  Sep- 
tember. But  now,  after  more  than  half  a 
year  of  stern  rule  by  a  four-man  military. 
Junta — and  with  no  end  In  sight — many 
aren't  sure  they  like  what's  going  on. 

They  are  especially  worried  by  the  Junta's 
continued  use  of  repressive  tactics  to  head 
off  any  threat,  whether  real  or  Imagined, 
against  law  and  order.  Almost  anyone  can  be 
denounced  anonymously  and  disappear  with- 
out his  relatives  having  any  idea  where  he 
has  been  taken.  There  have  been  cases  of 
torture.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  political 
prisoners  being  held  without  charges  range 
as  high  as  6,000. 

Besides  the  arrests,  some  38,000  workers 
are  reported  to  have  been  fired  from  their 
Jobs  in  government  and  industry,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  active  supporters  of 
Dr.  Allende.  A  low-ranking  labor  leader,  who 
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opposed  the  Marxists,  argues  that  the  time 
has  come  to  forgive  these  people. 

"Those  who  were  fired  can't  find  Jobs,"  he 
says.  "They  are  being  demolished.  It  Was, 
after  all,  legitimate  to  support  the  former 
government,  but  now  they  are  being  perse- 
cuted and  hunted  for  it.  It  isn't  fair.  They 
acted  in  good  faith." 

A   NUMBER   OF   PLUSES 

Still,  Chileans  like  many  aspects  of  the 
regime.  They  welcome  the  public  calm  en- 
forced by  the  strict  military  discipline  after 
three  years  of  escalating  violence  under  the 
Marxists.  They  also  welcome  these  develop- 
ments. 

Government  services  are  functioning 
again;  most  factories  are  operating  nor- 
mally; severe  shortages  of  basic  necessities 
have  ended;  the  black  market  has  dried  up; 
public-housing  construction  is  going  ahead 
again,  schoolchildren  are  getting  free  break- 
fasts and  lunches  as  part  of  a  drive  to  im- 
prove nutrition  for  the  poor. 

Chileans  don't  like  the  inflation — prices 
went  up  57 '/c  in  the  first  quarter — but  it  is 
recognized  that  the  infiatlon  was  Inherited 
from  Dr.  Allende,  and  people  don't  expect 
the  Junta  to  end  it  overnight.  At  least  it's 
being  slowed  down. 

Opinions  are  mixed  about  the  Junta's 
having  put  all  political  parties,  even  those 
opposed  to  the  Marxists,  In  Indefinite  Umbo, 
a  measure  designed  to  end  Chile's  tradition- 
ally heated  political  wrangling  over  every 
issue.  Wives  of  copper  miners  cheered  army 
Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet,  Junta  president, 
when  he  told  them  to  "erase  from  your 
minds  the  idea  of  elections." 

THE    MAIN    CONCERN 

But  it  is  the  repression  that  most  dis- 
turbs Chileans  at  all  levels.  Where  genuine 
Marxist  extremists  are  concerned,  the  junta 
probably  does  have  a  security  problem. 
During  the  Allende  regime,  a  quantity  of 
weapons  was  apparently  smuggled  into  the 
country  to  arm  leftist  extremists.  Almost 
weekly,  intelligence  agents  report  uncover- 
ing another  small  cache  of  them.  Moreover, 
pro -Allende  Chileans  who  fled  the  country 
after  the  coup  are  openly  soliciting  funds  to 
finance  a  guerrilla  campaign  in  Chile. 

Recently  a  series  of  forest  fires — started, 
according  to  the  authorities,  with  gasoline — 
threatened  the  post  city  of  Valparaiso.  A 
small  bomb  was  exploded  on  the  docks  there, 
and  there  have  been  numerous  other  sus- 
picious fires  in  the  city. 

One  youthful  extremist,  who  Is  still  In 
hiding,  told  a  relative  be  secretly  visited 
that  his  organization  was  planning  political 
kidnappings  like  those  committed  by  Argen- 
tine terrorists.  Such  talk  may  be  futile  blus- 
tering, but  the  Junta  does  worry  about  na- 
tional security.  Any  kind  of  terrorist  out- 
break would,  for  one  thing,  hurt  the  Junta's 
efforts  to  attract  foreign  Investors  to  spur 
Chile's  economic  growth.  In  a  recent  speech, 
Gen.  Pinochet  declared: 

"If  the  submerged  elements  try  to  rise 
against  our  people,  we  will  not  hesitate  to 
react  with  drastic  means.  Until  we  have 
caught  them  all,  I  will  not  lift  the  military 
measures." 

AN    array    of   ZEALOTS 

A  bewildering  array  of  six  different  Intel, 
ligence  groups  is  busy  chasing  down  sus- 
pected terrorists  with  frightening  zeal. 
There  is  an  intelligence  service  in  each  ol 
the  three  branches  of  the  armed  forces,  one 
in  the  police,  a  Joint  organization  and,  fi- 
nally, a  new  superagency. 

One  man,  a  political  commentator  during 
the  Allende  years,  was  seized  by  army  intel- 
ligence, was  interrogated  for  days  and  then 
was  sent  home  with  written  Instructions  to 
consider  himself  under  house  arrest  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  army.  Soon  afterward, 
members  of  the  air  force  broke  In  on  him. 
Ignoring  his  army  documents,  they  held  him 
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for  several  days  trying  to  torture  informa- 
tion out  of  him.  When  they  released  him,  by 
then  a  broken  man,  he  took  asylum  in  a  for- 
eign embassy. 

Most  cases  of  brutality  and  torture  seem 
CO  lead  back  to  the  air  force,  although  no 
one  knows  If  the  perptetrators  are  acting  as 
memtiers  of  air  force  Intelligence  or  as  mem- 
bers of  the  new  superagency.  There  have 
been  cases  of  army  commanders  Intervening 
to  get  detainees  out  of  the  hands  of  air  force 
agents — an  indication  that  the  armed  forces 
themselves  may  be  divided  over  the  use  of 
such  extreme  methods. 

The  number  of  political  prisoners  being 
held  without  charges  fluctuates,  of  course,  as 
some  are  released  and  others  picked  up. 
A  group  of  Santiago  lawyers  who  protested 
the  situation  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Junta 
were  soundly  denounced  as  being  "unpa- 
triotic." but  such  protests  may  have  bad  an 
Impact:  Since  then,  a  group  of  air-force  offi- 
cers charged  with  having  been  pro-Allende 
and  antl-alr-force  before  the  coup  have  been 
represented  by  outspoken  defense  lawyers 
during  their  trial,  and  the  trial  was  open  to 
invited  foreign  observers;  likewise.  Impris- 
oned former  officials  of  the  Allende  govern- 
ment have  been  scheduled  for  early  public 
trials,  also  with  defense  lawyers  represent- 
ing them  and  with  invited  foreign  observers 
on  hand. 

Although  most  detainees  are  eventually  re- 
leased, one  college  professor  expresses  a 
widespread  sentiment  when  he  says,  "We 
don't  like  this  feeling  of  being  unprotected 
against  arrests.  Lots  of  mistakes  are  being 
made." 

WhUe  the  rate  of  arrests  has  slowed  down 
measurably  since  the  first  weelts  after  the 
coup,  the  Junta  has  developed  a  new  con- 
cern that,  to  many  Chileans,  borders  on 
paranoia.  The  military  leaders  now  appear 
to  be  zeroing  In  on  a  new  class  of  so-called 
enemies  that  seems  to  include  anyone  who  is 
critical  of  them. 

The  rector  of  a  university  In  Valparaiso 
was  sacked  recently  for  being  "anti-Junta." 
The  head  of  the  Catholic  University  televi- 
sion station  and  several  members  of  his  staff, 
all  of  whom  were  leaders  In  the  flght  against 
the  Marxists,  were  also  flred,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  they,  too,  had  "anti-Junta"  ten- 
dencies. Meanwhile,  Gen.  Pinochet  has  Is- 
sued a  dark  warning  that  many  civil  servants 
are  also  going  to  go. 

"These  people  pretend  to  be  cooperating." 
he  said,  "but  according  to  information  that 
we  have,  in  reality  they  are  not  cooperating. 
They  always  say  yes  to  you,  but  when  the 
moment  comes  to  act  they  move  slowly,  they 
mislay  documents,  they  change  a  word  or  a 
comma.  They  may  comply  with  an  order,  but 
privately  they  talk  against  It." 

It  Isn't  entirely  a  coincidence  that  most 
of  "these  people"  happen  to  be  Christian 
Democrats.  Relations  between  the  military 
and  the  Christian  Democrats  have  never 
been  good.  When  the  Christian  Democrats 
were  in  power  during  the  administration  of 
President  Eduardo  Prel,  Just  before  the  Al- 
lende government,  they  ignored  the  military 
men  or  treated  them  with  disdain  until  one 
army  unit  staged  a  revolt  In  Its  barraclcs  to 
demand  higher  pay.  As  one  party  member 
explains  it,  "The  Christian  Democrats  re- 
gard the  military  as  a  bunch  of  fools,  and 
the  military  regards  the  politicians  as  a  *  •  • 

Except  for  Its  left  wing,  however,  the  party 
supported  the  coup  as  the  only  way  to  stop 
the  Marxists.  Observers  point  out,  though, 
that  many  of  the  party  leaders  expected  the 
military  to  turn  the  government  over  to 
them  after  a  short  caretaker  period. 

THEY    MEAN    TO   STAY 

Now  the  military  has  made  it  clear  that  it 
intends  to  stay  and  make  sweeping  changes. 
"Some  politicians,"  Gen.  Pinochet  said  in  a 
major  speech  last  month,  "Initially  took  a 
favorable   attitude   toward   the   government. 
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but  they  thought  when  the  armed  forces 
took  action  to  liberate  Chile  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  state  would  be  returned  to  them 
In  a  short  time.  Today  they  react  antagonis- 
tically because  they  realize,  that  they  were 
wrong,  and  I  ask  myself,  'Are  they  patriots 
or  mercenaries?'  " 

The  politicians,  he  implies,  are  responsible 
for  demagoguery.  "It  Is  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate demagoguery,  the  principal  sickness  of 
Chile,"  he  says.  "Prom  it  has  come  the  sec- 
tarianism which  divides  and  the  InefTlclency 
which  Impedes  progress  and  Justice.  This 
sickness  Is  not  only  from  the  past  three 
years.  It  Is  much  older  than  that." 

Oen.  Pinochet's  barely  disgnised  attacks 
on  the  Christian  Democrats  go  down  well 
with  many  conservative  Chileans  who  blame 
the  liberal  Prel  government  for  opening  the 
door  for  the  Marxists  with  Its  land-reform 
program  and  other  measures. 

Christian  Democrats,  whose  adherents 
make  up  a  substantial  portion  of  the  middle 
class,  rankle  at  having  no  voice  in  goven- 
mental  affairs  and  at  the  pointed  criticism 
they  are  taking.  They  retort  with  some  sharp 
barbs  of  their  own.  "The  junta  should  recog- 
nize," Bays  one  party  member,  "that  the  po- 
litical parties  fought  the  Marxists  for  three 
years  while  the  military  were  the  right  hand 
of  Allende.  They  were  in  opposition  one  day. 
They  shouldn't  look  down  on  people  who 
were  lighting  for  three  years." 

THE  SILVES  BUDGK 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the 
Christian  Democrats  is  the  government's 
chief  press  spokesman,  Alvaro  Puga.  To  a  re- 
quest for  an  explanation  of  the  junta's  opin- 
ion of  the  party,  he  replies:  "Before  Allende 
the  Christian  Democrats  paved  the  road  for 
the  Marxists  beca\ase  they  began  to  talk — in 
the  style  of  Henry  Kissinger — of  a  dialogue 
with  the  Marxists.  They  talked  of  communl- 
tarlanlsm  instead  al  communism,  but  people 
without  perception  believed  that  they  were 
both  equal  within  democracy." 

He  adds,  "During  Allende,  they  were  a  mod- 
erating element  between  the  Marxists  who 
wanted  dictatorship  and  the  rightists  who 
wanted  to  overthrow  the  Marxists.  They  were 
the  sliver  bridge — beautiful  but  weak — be- 
tween the  Marxists  and  the  democrats." 

The  44-year-old  Mr.  Puga  came  to  prom- 
inence during  the  Allende  regime,  delivering 
biting  criticism  of  the  Marxists  over  the  radio 
and  in  a  newspaper  column  written  under 
the  pen  name  "Alexis."  No  one  can  quite  ex- 
plain bow  he  rose  to  such  an  Influential  posi- 
tion In  the  Junta,  but  he  Is  one  of  a  group  of 
puritanical  young  Roman  Catholic  ultracon- 
servatives  who  seem  to  play  a  significant  role 
In  outlining  the  public  philosophy  of  the 
junta.  This  group  is  known  for  its  dislike  of 
the  Christian  Democrats. 

Mr.  Puga's  statements  cause  dismay  In 
other  branches  of  the  government.  A  foreign- 
ministry  official,  for  example,  winced  when 
be  heard  of  Mr.  P\iga's  reference  to  Mr.  Kis- 
singer. "How  can  he  say  such  things?"  the 
official  said.  "We  are  rather  pleased  with  Mr. 
Kissinger." 

Mr.  Puga  outlines  a  form  of  government 
for  Chile  where  the  only  elections  would  be 
in  neighborhood  organizations  and  profes- 
sional and  labor  groups.  These  grass-roots 
organizations  would  transmit  their  needs  to 
the  local  mayor,  who  would  tell  the  governor, 
who  would  get  in  touch  with  the  Junta.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  room  in  the  system 
for  national  political  parties,  and  Mr.  Puga 
says: 

"We  want  to  make  a  mechanism  where  it 
Is  not  necessary  to  have  political  parties  to 
have  a  position  on  a  question." 

It  was  Mr.  Puga  who  ordered  the  Christian 
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Democrats'  radio  network  slosed  for  six  days 
because  of  broadcasts  con  mentlng  unfavor- 
ably on  the  state  of  humin  rights  In  Chile. 
Soon  thereafter,  the  archMshops  of  Chile  Is- 
sued a  call  for  reooncUlatlpn.  It  said: 

"For  love  of  our  fatherland,  we  must  con- 
tribute to  re-establishing  la  harmonious  at- 
mosphere in  which  all  Chteans  can  live  and 
be  brothers  .  .  .  the  basici  condition  for  liv- 
ing together  peacefully  is  the  establishment 
of  a  state  of  law  in  whlci  the  constitution 
and  the  law  will  be  a  gifirantee  for  every- 
one." 

This  Nation  was 
ful  battle  againset  a 
King  George  of  Englanc 

There  is  no  week  nor 
tyranny  may  not  enter  upbn 
the  people  lose  their  supi  erne 
themselves — and   lose   their 
spirit  of  defiance — Tyranny 
ter — there  is  no  charm, 
the  only  bar  against  It 
breed  of  men. — Walt  Whlt^nan 


born  out  of  a  success- 
iyrannical  ruler, 


It  is  now  the  Chileans 
rule  that  is  more 
than  any  we  have 
They  need  our  help, 
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HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Juneiil?,  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Spfaker,  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues'  are  aware  of  the 
recent  publicity  and  fanfare  surrounding 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  action  in 
granting  permission  fdr  the  removal  of 
the  body  of  John  "Jeiemiah"  Johnson, 
a  Union  soldier  in  the  pivil  War,  from  a 
national  cemetery  wheie  he  had  been  in- 
terred for  more  than  70  years  to  a  private 
cemetery  in  Wyoming.  The  agency's  un- 
precedented action  irompted  strong 
criticism  from  National  Veterans  Organi- 
zations and  others  wh>  feel  such  action 
is  warranted  only  whei  i  unusual  circum- 
stances are  involved. 

Many  of  us  are  cor  cemed  about  the 
action  taken  by  the  V  jterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  I  take  ths  time  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  is  looking  into  the  matter 
to  determine  whethei  there  has  been 
any  violation  by  the  ag  ency  in  approving 
the  disinterment  of  ttie  body  of  John 
"Jeremiah"  Johnson,  iind  to  reevaluate 
present  regulations  an  i  criteria  govern- 
ing such  action. 

I  call  to  the  attentio  i  of  my  colleagues 
a  communication  our  c  Dmmittee  recently 
received  from  the  Ve  erans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Veterans  of  Pori  [CN  Wars 

of  the  13  ntted  states, 
Washington, .  ).C.,  June  14. 1974. 
Hon.  William  Jennings  1  iryan  Dorn, 
Chairman,  Committee  oa  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Reprei  entatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Dorn:  The    /eterans  of  Foreign 
Wars   has    noted   with    tnuch   sadness  and 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon,  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L,  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  in  this  quiet  moment  may  a 
holy  hush  come  over  us  giving  us  a  sense 
of  our  dependence  upon  Thee.  Save  us 
from  the  danger  of  too  much  trust  in 
our  own  deliverances,  our  own  devices, 
our  own  creations  lest  we  lose  the  eternal 
and  transcendent.  Give  us  humble  and 
contrite  hearts  that  we  may  be  channels 
of  light  and  truth.  Beneath  us  and 
around  our  known  and  admitted  human 
weakness  let  us  feel  the  everlasting  and 
uplifting  arms.  For  Thy  kingdom's  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  we  have  done, 
and  the  witness  we  have  borne  hold  us 
fast  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  presented 
holy  and  unblamable  and  unreprovable 
in  Thy  sight.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  18,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, June  17,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  SAI E  OF  PASSENGER  VES- 
SEL SS  "INDEPENDENCE" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
903.  H.R.  8586. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  8586,  to  authorize  the  foreign  sale  of 
the  passenger  vessel  SS  Independence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
sale  of  the  SS  Independence,  one  of 
the  last  of  our  passenger  vessels  under 
the  American  flag.  It  is  a  great  pity  that, 
through  short-sighted  maritime  policy 
over  the  years,  we  have  allowed  the  ship- 
building industry  of  this  counti-y  to  pass 
out  of  our  hands  and  into  the  hands  of 
such  skillful  nations  as  Norway  and  Ja- 
pan, for  an  illustration. 

Our  own  high  cost  of  operating  pas- 
senger shipping  has,  of  course,  been  the 
principal  factor  in  the  disappearance  of 
oiu:  flag  from  the  shipping  lanes  of  the 
world. 

We  do  have  a  new  maritime  act  imder 
which  ships  are  to  be  built  and  subsidies 
paid  but  we  are  not  yet  seeing  much  of 
the  effect  of  that. 

But  it  is  a  great  pity  that  a  great  na- 
tion like  ours  cannot  take  its  own  people 
and  others  under  its  own  flag  to  foreign 
ports.  I  say  this  merely  to  indicate  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  maritime  bill  which 
we  did  pass  some  time  ago  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  favor  what  other  logical  steps 
we  can  pursue  to  restore  to  the  seas  our 
once  traditional  merchant  marine. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  distin- 
guished Republicaui  leader  has  been 
heard  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oldahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  has 
made  his  remarks,  it  be  in  order  at  that 
time  to  call  up  Calendar  No.  839,  S.  2201. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  KISSINGER 
AND  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  refreshing  to  note  that  responsible 
journalists  have  made  cleai-  their  repug- 
nance at  the  tactics  used  against  the 
Secretary  of  State  recently.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  begins  its 
inquiry,  probably  at  a  meeting  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  sure  that  that  inquiry  will  pro- 
duce what  the  other  inquiry  produced. 
I  am  sure  that  the  irresponsibility  of 
some  of  the  inferences,  innuendos,  ru- 
mors, unsupported  charges,  and  mysteri- 
ous questions  not  backed  by  evidence  will 
be  shown  to  be  what  they  are;  that  is,  an 


attempt  to  drag  down  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  sirticle  published  in  yester- 
day's Star-News,  written  by  Richard  Wil- 
son, entitled  "Shot  in  Dark  Stung  Kis- 
singer," be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  most  offensive 
Questions  was  asked  by  the  publisher  of 
the  semiweekly  newspaper  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  called  "Tech."  It  turns  out  that 
there  was  no  basis  for  the  question,  that 
it  was  skillfully  framed  to  indicate  tliere 
was  evidence.  There  was  not.  Mr.  Wilson 
makes  quite  clear  the  tactic  used  here, 
which  was  indecent  in  the  extreme  and  a 
reflection  on  the  journalist  who  was  re- 
sponsible. 

This  is  unfortunate,  because  I  have 
said  many  times  that  the  vast  majority 
of  journalists  are  responsible.  They  are 
decent,  fair-minded  men  and  women  and 
they  do  not  deserve  the  opprobrium 
which  results  from  improprieties  in  the 
conduct  of  the  journalistic  business. 

They  are  free  to  criticize  us — and  do. 
We  accept  it.  That  is  our  role  in  life.  That 
is  their  complete  right  and.  In  fact,  their 
duty.  But  I  think  it  is  also  my  duty  as  a 
Senator  to  point  out  when  I  think  criti- 
cism moves  in  the  other  direction.  It  does 
to  a  very  few  people,  but  to  the  everlast- 
ing credit  of  the  journalistic  fraternity, 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  ex- 
amined the  situation  in  t^iis  case  have 
come  to  quite  a  different  conclusion; 
namely,  that  it  was  an  improper  exercise 
from  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  Resident,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Exhibit   1 

Shot   in   Dark   Stung   Kissinger 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Somethnes  It  helps  to  got  the  record 
straight  before  arriving  at  conclusions,  and 
that  certainly  is  the  case  with  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer's threat  to  resign. 

He  confesses  that  he  was  "dlscombobu- 
lated"  on  his  return  to  Washington  from  his 
brilliantly  successful  Mideast  negotiation  by 
being  rudely  confronted  with  a  question  at  a 
press  conference  on  whether  he  had  retained 
counsel  to  defend  himself  on  perjury  charges. 
This  was  the  only  question  from  that  rugged 
press  conference  iu  Washington  which  Kis- 
singer cited  as  flvistering  him  into  answers 
that  could  be  exploited  as  showing  he  was 
hiding  something.  Therefore,  he  held  another 
conference  in  Salzburg.  Austria,  giving  a 
fuller  explanation  of  his  connection  with  na- 
tional security  wiretapping  and  plugging 
"leaks"  of  national  security  Information,  say- 
ing If  he  were  not  cleared  of  shady  implica- 
tions he  would  resign. 

Surely  this  question  about  perjury  muit 
have  been  asked  by  a  steely-eyed  Investigative 
reporter  with  backup  information  or  docu- 
ments. But.  in  fact,  the  question  was  not 
even  about  wiretapping  and  it  was  asked  by 
a  27-year-old  political  science  graduate 
named  I^ter  Peckarsky  who  held  credentials 
as  representing  a  semi-weekly  new.spapcr 
published  In  Cambridge,  Mass..  called  "Tech. " 
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This  publication  Is  one  of  several  campus- 
circulated  papers  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  but,  according  to  Peckarsky, 
it  is  not  financed  by  nor  editorially  respon- 
sible to  MIT. 

Peckarsky  says  that  no  one  helped  him 
frame  the  question,  that  he  had  no  informa- 
tion not  already  on  the  public  record  to  pred- 
icate it,  that  it  was  based  solely  upon  sur- 
mise which  might  arise  from  reading  the  rec- 
ord. In  other  words,  a  shot  in  the  dark  But 
It  certainly  sounded  as  II  this  young  man 
knew  something.  His  question  was  a  doozy 
and  worth  printing  In  full  as  an  example  of 
the  "new  Journalism." 

Reading  from  paper.  Peckarsky  asked: 
"Mr.  Secretary,  on  Sept.  7,  1973,  you  testified 
under  oath  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  in  response  to  a  question  on 
your  knowledge  of  David  Youngs  activities, 
"  that  you  did  not — quote — know  that  David 
Young  was  concerned  with  internal  security 
matters' — end  quote. 

"On  Feb.  6,  1974.  you  testified  under  oath 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee— quote — the  next  morning" — and  that 
would  be  Dec.  23  and  (or?)  24  of  '71—1  went 
to  Mr.  Ehrllchmans  oflBce  and  he  played  a 
part  of  the  tape  of  the  Interview  with  Ad- 
miral Welander  conducted  by  David  Young, 
which  concerned  the  alleged  theft  of  docu- 
ments from  my  office  by  that  Navy  yeoman" — 
end  quote. 
•"I  wonder  If  you  could: 
"(A)  Reconcile  these  two  statements; 
'•(B)  Tell  us  whether  or  not  the  special 
prosecutor  or  any  other  prosecutor  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  has  con- 
tacted you  with  reference  to  a  perjury  in- 
vestigation of  the  statements;  and 

"(C)  Tell  us  whether  or  not  you  have  con- 
sulted and  retained  counsel  in  preparation 
for  a  defense  against  a  possible  perjury 
indictment?" 

Kissinger  icily  replied:  "I  have  not  re- 
tained counsel,  and  I  am  not  conducting  any 
office  as  If  it  were  a  conspiracy.  I  stand  on  the 
statements  that  I  have  made  and  I  will  an- 
swer no  further  questions  on  this  topic."  In 
Salzburg,  however,  Kissinger  did  undertake 
to  reconcile  his  statements  about  David 
Young,  who  had  been  appropriated  from  his 
staff  by  John  Ehrlichman  to  become  involved 
In  the  ""Plumbers"  operation  which  Kissinger 
denies  he  kiiew  anything  about. 

The  record  is  being  set  straight  herein  for 
one  good  reason.  From  Kissinger's  discom- 
bolbulatlon  by  a  question  containing  aca- 
demically irresponsible  surmise  rose  a  whole 
series  of  editorial  attacks  distracting  Kissin- 
ger to  the  point  of  demanding  that  his  honor 
be  affirmed. 

This  does  not  reflect  much  credit  on  the 
way  honorable  public  men  are  subjected  to 
innuendo,  defamation  and  attack  in  press 
conferences.  Nor  upon  the  way  press  confer- 
ences are  being  used  as  demolition  sites  for 
the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  in  the  Nixon 
administration. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
Bartlett)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  S.  707,  the  so- 
called  Consumer  Protection  Act,  which  is 
presently  pending  on  the  Senate  calen- 
dar. 

It  is  almost  irrelevant  to  say  that  I 
support  consumer  protection.  There  are 
100  Senators  in  this  body  who  support 
consimier  protection  and  who,  along  with 


their  staffs,  spend  mucl 
working  on  constituent 
of  course,  include  problen^s 

However,    supporting 
tection   and   supporting 
Protection  Act  are  two 

I  have  carefully  studie^ 
convinced  that  it  is  not 
terests  of  consumers  or 
erally. 

Consumer  protection 
The  Federal  Government 
business  since   1914   w 
Trade  Commission  was 
that  time  it  was  assi 
finding  and  stopping '" 
acts  or  practices  in 
in  the  FTC's 
the  authority  to  stop 
advertising,  unfair  or 
practices,     and     unfair 
schemes  to  cheat 

Numerous  other 
enacted  into  law  to 
Overlooked  by  the 
sumer  Protection  Agenc  ' 
ures  as  the  Fair 
Act,  the  Child  Protection 
Highway  Safety  Act, 
mission  for  Product 
Lending  Act,  the 
Act,  the  Radiation  Contiol 
Air  Act — the  list  is  almof  t 

Each  of  these  laws  is 
a  department  or  agenc: 
charged  with  the 
forcing  the  laws  as 
The  White  House  has 
sponsibility  to  see  that 
trative  job  is,  in  fact 

However,  S.  707  goes 
concept   of   the   FTC 
measures.  It  would 
think  type  organization 
overseers. 

The  new  Consumer 
would  oversee  every 
agency  with  the 
tecting  the  consumer 
hire  lawyers  to  file 
Federal  agencies  with 
by  the  Federal 

Mr.  President,  this 
that  basic  philosophy 
We  are  a  Republic 
resentatives.  Through 
tives  we  establish 
departments  whose 
service  to  the  people — ; 
eluding  the  consumers. 

Without  a  doubt  thefe 
the  people  are  not 
cies,  but  that  is  why 
why  we  have  an 
inequities  and  to  insur) 
serves  the  people 

I  am  concerned  thai 
Government  very  of  te;  i 
the  wishes  of  our 
sensitivity   results  in 
actions  or  inactions  of 
ticularly  those  in 
sions  insulated  from 
his  Cabinet. 

The  Consumer  Pi' 
feet,    establishes    a 
agency  which  is  empoi 
the  President's  policy 
tion  as  executed  by  hi 
rate  agencies.  The 
Act  takes  government 
citizens  of  this  countr  f 


of  their  time 

problems  which, 

of  consumers. 

consumer   pro- 

the   Consumer 

different  things. 

S.  707  and  am 

in  the  best  in- 

he  Nation  gen- 


not  a  new  idea. 

has  been  in  this 

the  Federal 

established.  At 

the  duty  of 

unjfair  or  deceptive 

Included 

mandate  is 

unlair  or  deceptive 

4eceptive  selling 

or     deceptive 
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have  been 
pr4tect  the  public, 
of  the  Con- 
are  such  meas- 
and  Labeling 
Act,  National 
National  Com- 
the  Truth  in 
Interstate  Land  Sales 
Act,  the  Clean 
.  endless, 
administered  by 
of  Government 
responsibility   of   en- 
wrilfcen  by  Congress, 
the  overall  re- 
a  good  adminis- 
p4rformed. 

far  beyond  the 
ind   these   other 
establish  a  double- 
to  oversee  the 

E  rotection  Agency 

o  her  Government 

osteni  ible  goal  of  pro- 

The  CPA  would 

laws  jits  against  other 

awyers  also  paid 

I  Governn  ent. 

qoncept  strikes  at 

our  Government 

vith  elected  rep- 

;hcse  representa- 

variJDUS  agencies  and 

reason  to  be  is 

-I  ill  the  people,  in- 


Additionally,  there  is  ths  problem  of 
determining  what  is  in  the!  best  interest 
of  the  consumer.  Would  tlie  Director  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  daily 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  th<  doorstep  of 
Ralph  Nader  to  find  the  nee  lis  of  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  President,  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  a  redundant,  expensive 
bureaucracy  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  iiA>ple  can  do 
without. 

While  consimier  protection  is  a  fetch- 
ing concept,  I  urge  ever»r  Senator  to 
study  the  legislation  closel  i  before  mak- 
ing a  decision  in  its  favor. 

Obviously  there  are  wide  disparities  of 
opinion  on  what  is  best  for  the  con- 
sumer. For  instance  in  the  recent  energy 
crisis  there  were  those  wio  believed  it 
was  in  the  consumer's  int«  rest  to  keep  a 
ceiling  on  crude  oil  and  gasoline  prices 
in  order  to  have  lower  ^soline  prices 
for  the  short  term.  Yet  I  am  convinced 
the  best  approach  is  a  fr»!  market  price 
which  will  expedite  increasing  our  en- 
ergy supplies  and  provid<i  an  adequate 
supply  of  gasoline  at  the  best  possible 
price. 

Under  the  bill  the  nev  CPA  would 
have  the  authority  to  interject  itself  into 
Federal  Trade  Commission  actions — in 
other  words  if  the  PTC,  with  60  years' 
experience  in  consumer  protection, 
makes  a  decision,  the  new  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  would  pave  the  over- 
sight authority  to  appeal  their  decision. 
Obviously  the  next  question  is  who 
is  going  to  oversee  the  dverseer  of  the 
overseers. 
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SETTLEMENT  OP 
DAMAGE  C: 


lERTAIN 
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"The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  c(  »nsideration  of 
Calendar  839,  which  wil|  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislativ^  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (S.  2201)  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  damage  claims  arlsl  ig  out  of  certain 
actions  by  the  Urlted  States  in  opening  spill- 
ways to  avoid  flooding  popu!  ated  areas. 


are  times  when 

by  these  agen- 

M?e  are  here — and 

to  solve  such 

that  government 


the  U.S.  Federal 

is  insensitive  to 

This  lack  of 

iiany  cases  from 

bureaucrats,  par- 
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1  he  President  and 
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otfection  Act,  in  ef- 
s(mewhat  isolated 
ered  to  challenge 
and  administra- 
Cabinet  or  sepa- 
Cojisumer  Protection 
further  from  the 


The  Senate  proceeded 
bill,  which  had  been  reported 
Committee     on     Public 
amendments  on  page  1, 
of  line  4,  insert  "Section 
line,  after  "(a)",  strike 
tary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
to  as  the  'Secretary') 
and  insert  "The  President 
nee";   on  page  2,  line 
strike  out  "Secretary" 
dent  or  his  designee"; 
of  line  19,  strike  out 
sert  "designated  departmjent 
in  line  20,  after  the  word 
"he"  and  insert  "the 
designee";    in  line   23 
"The",  strike  out 
"President  or  his 
in  line  4,  after  the  word 
appears  the  second  tune, 
retary"  find  insert 
ignee";  in  line  21,  after 
strike  out  "Secretary" 
dent";  so  as  to  make  the 


Sec  retary' 


"Secrel  ary 
design  ;e 


•Presi  3ent 
he 
'  aid 


Section  1.   (a)   The  President  or  his  des- 
ignee Is  authorized  and  df-ected  to  receive. 


to  consider  the 

from  the 

Works,     with 

the  'beginning 

";  in  the  same 

(lut  "the  Secre- 

referred 

his  designee," 

or  his  desig- 

after  "the", 

insert  "Presi- 

the  beginning 

and  in- 

or  agency"; 

as",  strike  out 

President  or  his 

lifter  the   word 

and  insert 

on  page  3, 

"the"  where  it 

strike  out  "Sec- 

or  his  des- 

word  "The", 

insert  "Presi- 

bill  read: 
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Investigate,  settle,  and  pay  all  claims  against 
the  United  States  tot  losses  incurred  by  oys- 
ter fishermen  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  In 
connection  with  the  damage  or  destruction 
of  oyster  crops  In  such  State  as  a  result  of 
certain  action  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
the  opening  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  and  Mor- 
ganza  spillways  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
during  1973,  including  claims  for  reasonable 
expenses  incurred  as  a  result  thereof,  and 
interest  on  the  principal  amount  of  such 
claims  computed  at  a  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum  from  the  date  that  the  losses  re- 
sulting In  any  such  claim  occurred. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "set- 
tle" means  consider,  ascertain,  adjust,  de- 
termine, and  dispose  of  a  claim,  whether  by 
full  or  partial  allowance  or  by  disallowance. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  or  his  designee  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  such  rules  of  procediire 
for  the  receipt,  consideration,  and  disposi- 
tion of  claims  filed  under  this  Act  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(b)  Claimants  shall  submit  their  claims  in 
writing  to  the  designated  department  or 
agency  tmder  such  rules  as  the  President  or 
his  designee  may  prescribe  piu-suant  to  sub- 
section (a),  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

<c)  The  President  or  his  designee  shall  de- 
termine and  pay  the  amount  of  awards,  if 
any.  In  the  case  of  each  claim  within  twelvs 
months  from  the  date  on  which  the  claim 
was  submitted. 

Sec.  3.  With  respect  to  claims  filed  and 
awards  paid  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  President  or  his  designee  shall 
limit  himself  to  the  determination  of — 

(1)  whether  the  losses  sustained  resulted 
from  the  action  of  the  United  States  In 
opening  the  Bonnet  Carre  and  Morganza 
spillways  during  1973; 

(2)  the  amounts  to  be  awarded  as  com- 
pensation for  such  losses;  and 

(3)  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  such 
awards. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  payment  to  any  person  of 
an  award  pursuant  to  a  claim  filed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  set- 
tlement and  discharge  of  all  claims  of  such 
person  against  the  United  States  resulting 
from  the  damage  or  destruction  described  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  claim  cognizable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred, other  than  to  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept by  operation  of  law. 

Sec.  6.  The  President  shall,  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth— 

(1)  each  claim  settled  by  him  and  paid 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  virith 
a  brief  statement  concerning  the  character 
and  equity  of  each  such  claim,  the  amount 
claimed,  the  amount  approved  and  paid;  and 

(2)  each  claim  submitted  to  him  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  has  not  been  settled  by  him,  with  sup- 
porting papers  and  a  statement  of  his  find- 
ing of  facts  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  claim. 

Sec  6.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  junior  senator  from 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Johnston,  as  well  as  for 
myself,  I  wish  to  commend  for  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  S.  2201,  a  bill  propos- 
ing payment  of  compensation  to  Lou- 
isiana oystermen  for  federally  induced 
damage  to  their  crops. 

The  legislation  stems  from  circum- 
stances which  developed  during  flooding 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  Basin  In 
the  spring  of  1973. 

The  water  level  reached  a  point  at 
which  it  was  determined  necessary  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  open  the  Bonnet 


Carre  Spillway  and  the  Morganza  Food- 
way  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  in  order 
to  relieve  pressure  of  dikes  protecting 
New  Orleans  and  to  avoid  what  otherwise 
would  have  imquestionably  been  a  catas- 
trophe to  the  city  and  its  residents. 

While  disaster  was  averted  there,  the 
volume  of  fresh  water  released  into  an 
area  embracing  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  State's  oyster  beds  diluted  the  sa- 
linity to  the  point  where  virtually  all 
were  seriously  damaged  and  some  almost 
totally  destroyed. 

Senator  Johnston  introduced  S  2201 
in  July  of  that  year,  asking  that  an 
amount  of  up  to  $5  million  be  authorized 
to  compensate  affected  oystermen  to  the 
degree  that  each  was  able  to  demonstrate 
specific  loss  directly  associated  with  the 
spillway  discharge. 

At  his  request,  I  scheduled  an  on-site 
hearing  in  New  Orleans  last  September 
In  order  to  get  direct  Information  on  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  claimed  loss. 

Evidence  produced  there  by  marine 
biologists,  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  and  from  indi- 
vidual oyster  growers  substantiated  in 
detail  the  reports  of  serious  loss  and 
indicated  that  in  many  cases  it  will  be 
1976  before  beds  can  be  restored  and  a 
new  crop  produced.  In  other  cases,  the 
crop  will  be  significantly  reduced  for  one 
or  more  reasons. 

Visual  inspection  of  material  dredged 
from  beds  during  a  boat  tour  of  one  of 
the  major  damage  areas  further  sub- 
stantiated the  extent  of  the  loss. 

As  a  consequence,  I  decided  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bill  and  to  testify  in  support 
of  it  during  u  subsequent  hearing  on  it 
by  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Disaster  Relief. 

I  likewise  urged  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  report  the  measure  favorably. 
I  did  so  in  full  recognition  of  the  fact 
tliat  existing  law  specifically  exempts 
the  United  States  from  liability  for  flood 
damage  resulting  from,  or  by,  flood 
waters. 

In  my  judgment,  an  amendment  of 
that  rule  is  appropriate  in  this  instance. 
I  recognize  that  some  measure  of  relief 
is  available  to  the  proposed  beneficiaries 
of  this  bill  imder  general  disaster  relief 
legislation. 

Such  relief,  however,  would  be  only  in 
the  form  of  rehabilitation  loans  or  simi- 
lar assistance  which  would  have  to  be 
repaid. 

No  one  questions  that  the  damage 
they  sustained  came  about  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  decision  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  open  the  spillways. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
correctness  of  that  decision,  nor  do  the 
oystermen  because  it  is  obvious  to  all 
what  devastation  could  have  resulted 
from  any  other  course. 

What  they  do  question,  as  I  do,  is 
whether  they  should  be  the  ones  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  decision  wliich  was  so 
essential  to  the  protection  of  others. 

They  were  not  the  victims  of  natural 
disaster  but  rather  of  action  designed  to 
preclude  disaster. 

This,  in  my  view,  places  them  in  a 
special  category  which  would  not  repre- 
sent the  sort  of  precedent  some  profess 
to  see  in  the  provisions  of  S.  2201. 
That,  in  essence.  Is  the  issue  to  which 


the  Senate  must  address  itself  today  in 
considering  this  legislation. 

I  am  persuaded  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  special  circumstances  Involved  and 
in  the  interests  of  justice  and  equity, 
there  is  only  one  correct  answer — tlie 
adoption  of  S.  2201. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  that  cour.-e 
today. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  adopted 
en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendments  are  considered  and  adopted 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  S.  2201 
is  a  bill  to  save  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest 
and,  I  submit,  most  delightful  industries, 
the  oyster  industry. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  damage  claims  arising  out  of  cer- 
tain actions  by  the  United  States  in 
opening  certain  spillways  to  avoid  fiood- 
ing  populated  areas,  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  many  small  and  independent 
businessmen  and  to  the  viability  of  one  of 
our  Nation's  oldest  and  most  delightful 
industries.  This  bill  directs  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  designee  to  receive,  investi- 
gate, settle  and  pay  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  losses  incurred  by 
oyster  fishermen  in  connection  with  the 
damage  or  destruction  of  oyster  crops  as 
a  result  of  certain  actions  taken  by  the 
United  States. 

Both  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources and  the  Disaster  Relief  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
have  held  hearings  relative  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  a  sizable  record  has  been  com- 
piled. The  record  establishes  beyond 
doubt  that  the  opening  of  the  Bonne 
Carre  suid  Morganza  Spillways  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  unleashed  tremen- 
dous volimies  of  fresh  water  into  oyster- 
growing  areas  and  that  this  fresh  water 
intrusion  either  killed  or  severely 
damaged  the  oysters  that  were  growing 
in  areas  located  within  the  radius  of  the 
discharges.  In  consequence,  the  oyster 
industry  has  suffered  disastrously,  and 
the  economy  of  Louisiana  has  suffered 
significantly  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  Interesting  and 
enlightening  set  of  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter were  field  hearings  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  before  the  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee. Graphic  evidence  was  offered  by  a 
leading  marine  biologist.  Dr.  Lyle  St. 
Amant,  which  showed  that  entire  crops 
have  been  wiped  out  in  some  of  Louisi- 
ana's prime  oyster-producing  areas,  and 
that  large  zones  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  opened  to  commercial  oyster 
farming  were  closed  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  due  to  the  potential 
hazards  of  harvesting  oysters  from  areas 
affected  by  unsanitary  river  waters. 

The  evidence  showed  that  the  normal 
or  expected  oyster  mortalities  for  the 
spring  part  of  the  year,  the  period  duiing 
which  the  spillways  were  opened,  run 
from  7  to  10  percent.  Any  mortality 
above  25  percent  is  considered  serious, 
while  above  50  percent  constitues  heavy 
mortality. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  spring  of  1973. 
the  Mississippi  River  rose  to  one  of  its 
highest  levels  in  history,  with  water 
levels  equal  to  those  of  the  flood  of  1927. 
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In  an  effc^  to  keep  large  areas  of  heav- 
ily populated  lands  from  being  inun- 
dated and  flooded,  resulting  in  great  loss 
of  life  and  property,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers saw  fit  to  open  the  Bonne  Carre 
and  Morganza  floodways,  which  are  con- 
trol structures  designed  to  relieve  the 
pressure,  to  relieve  the  water  level  in  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  trouble  was,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  these  flood  control  structures  were 
opened,  it  flooded  the  richest,  most  pro- 
ductive oyster  seedbed  area  in  the  United 
States  and  probably  the  world. 

The  result  was  that  fresh  water  pol- 
luted the  necessary  saline  content  of 
these  productive  oyster  beds.  There  was 
also  pollution  from  the  Mississippi  River. 
Resulting  in  drastic,  dramatic,  and  almost 
terminal  destruction  of  the  oyster  beds. 
Mr.  President,  against  this  background 
the  figures  are  compelling  for  the  need 
for  the  Senate  to  act  swiftly  in  passing 
this  measure  today.  As  a  result  of  the 
Government's  action,  the  very  produc- 
tive Lake  Bonne-Bay  Boudreaux  area 
had  almost  universal  mortality  of  over 
50  percent  reaching  100  percent  over 
wide  areas.  Ninety  percent  mortalities 
in  American  Bay,  Bay  Long,  and  upper 
California  Bay;  100  percent  mortality  in 
Little  Lake-upper  Barataria  Bay;  auid 
90  to  100  percent  were  also  shown.  In 
addition,  tests  run  by  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  of  Louisiana  es- 
tablished that  during  June,  July,  and 
August  of  1973.  328  oyster  leases  were 
abandoned,  and  recently  killed  oysters 
were.found  on  219  of  these  tracts.  Seven- 
ty percent  of  the  leases  exhibited  un- 
natural, serious  mortalities.  Another  45 
percent  exhibited  heavy  mortalities. 
Many  of  these  findings  were  in  the  tra- 
ditionally more  productive  leases  along 
the  Louisiana  coast. 

A  final  shocking  statistic  revealed  by 
the  hearings  is  that  122.700  acres  of  oys- 
ter growing  areas  were  adversely  affect- 
ed by  the  floodwaters.  constituting  68 
percent  of  the  180.000  acres  under  lease 
in  the  entire  State.  Of  this  122.700  acres, 
72  percent  had  in  excess  of  25  percent 
mortality,  representing  49  percent  of  the 
State's  total  acreage. 

Not  only  was  the  testimony  offered 
at  the  hearings  persuasive  and  informa- 
tive, but,  along  with  members  of  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  and 
committee  staff,  I  was  taken  into  the 
field  on  oyster  boats  and  examined  the 
leases  from  that  vantage  point.  The 
giant  dredges  that  scrape  oysters  from 
along  the  lake  bottoms  were  cast  down 
a  number  of  times  in  the  Lake  Bonne 
area  and  in  the  second  area  and  in  each 
case  the  catches  revealed  bushels  of  dead 
oysters.  We  flew  over  several  waterways 
as  well  and  were  able  to  observe  the  rela- 
tive proximity  of  the  point  of  discharge 
of  the  fresh  water  and  the  situation  of 
the  oyster  leases  in  oyster  growing  areas 
in  the  various  affected  lakes  and  other 
bodies  of  water. 

These  severe  mortalities  and  severe  in- 
juries were  a  direct  result  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  salinity  of  the  water  in  these 
areas  brought  on  by  this  fresh  water  in- 
trusion. And  the  fresh  water  intrusion 
resulted  from  the  Government  action  of 
opening  the  spillways.  The  picture  is 
therefore   clear.   A   number   of   private 
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Carre  and  Morganza  spillways  were 
opened  in  April  1973.  Thjse  Corps  of 
Engineers  spillways  diverted  Mississippi 
River  flood  waters  awaj  from  New 
Orleans  and  toward  the  Gv  If  of  Mexico. 
Shimting  this  fresh  water  :  nto  normally 
saline  waters  may  have  bee  i  responsible, 
at  least  in  part,  for  the  c  estruction  of 
many  oysters.  Oysters  require  a  measure 
of  salinity  to  survive. 

The  Bonnet  Carre  spillivay  was  au- 
thorized in  1928,  with  structural  work 
completed  4  years  later.  Since  then,  it 
has  been  opened  on  four  loccasions:  in 
1937,  1945,  1950,  and  from  April  8  to 
June  21  of  last  year,  according  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Contiol  structures 
for  the  Morganza  Floodwty  were  com- 
pleted in  1954.  The  openini  [  on  April  17, 
1973,  was  apparently  its  lirst  use  as  a 
floodway.  It  was  closed  ar^d  drained  by 
July  31. 

According  to  a  field  hearing  in  New 
Orleans,  oystermen  began  t )  lease  waters 
in  the  path  of  the  spillways  only  after 
construction  of  the  spillwa;  rs.  As  one  ex- 
ample, much  damage  occurred  to  the 
oyster  crop  in  the  Lake  Bovgne  area  east 
of  New  Orleans.  Oyster  leading  of  conse- 
quence did  not  begin  in  Lake  Borgne  un- 
til about  10  years  ago,  decades  after  Bon- 
net Carre  was  completed.  E  reviously,  oy- 
stermen had  leased  areas  farther  to  the 
sea,  waters  that  were  less 
any  impact  from  a  spillwajj 
since  the  1930's,  the  area  of  oyster  pro- 
duction has  moved  landwa  rd  by  10  to  20 
miles  for  various  reasons,  r  lany  man-in- 
duced. The  control  and  <;hanneling  of 
flood  waters,  the  opening 
channels,  and  the  construction  of  up- 
stream dams  along  the  Mississippi-Mis- 
souri-Ohio River  system  ha  ve  altered  the 
fresh  water  flow  that  previ  Dusly  held  the 
salt  line  further  toward  the  sea. 
where  seed  oysters  used  to 
too  saline. 

Thus,  committee  hearings  indicate,  the 
oystermen  obtained  these 
parent  full  knowledge  that 
existed  and  that  there  was  every  possi- 
bility they  would  be  opened  in  times  of 
flood. 

This  bill  also  concerns 
do  not  believe  "the  President  or  his  desig- 
nee," as  required  by  the  bi  1,  can  make  a 
realistic  assessment  of  whether  the  oy- 
ster losses  that  occurred 
the  action  of  the  United  Skates  in  open- 
ing the  Bonnet  Carre  apd  Morganza 
spillways  during  1973." 

This  point  is  clarified   both   by   the 
hearing  record  and  by  Corps  figures  on 
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cent  of  the  fresh  water  that  flowed 
through  the  Atchafalaya  Floodway  into 
oyster  areas  last  spring  entered  through 
the  Morganza  Spillway,  according  to  cal- 
culations by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
rest  was  natural  flow.  Does  that  mean 
that  10  percent  of  the  oyster  losses  re- 
sulted from  the  spillway  opening?  Or 
was  the  spillway  opening  the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel's  back,  "causing"  all  the 
losses?  Or  would  just  as  many  oysters 
have  died  if  the  spillway  had  remained 
closed? 

Because  of  the  extensive  flooding 
throughout  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
last  year,  the  President  declared  many 
areas  of  Louisiana  as  major  disaster 
areais.  This  declaration  covered  the  par- 
ishes where  most  of  the  oyster  losses 
occurred. 

The  President's  declaration,  of  course, 
made  all  citizens  of  those  parishes  eli- 
gible for  the  full  benefits  of  Federal  dis- 
aster relief  law.  Specifically,  it  made  the 
oystermen  eligible  for  unemployment  in- 
surance and  disaster  loans  to  pay  costs 
related  to  damages,  including  repair  and 
replacement  of  oyster  planting  machin- 
ery, reseeding  the  oyster  beds,  payments 
on  oyster  bed  leases,  interest  on  debts, 
taxes,  insurance  premiums,  and  family 
subsistence. 

While  approximately  1,150  oystermen 
work  in  the  parishes  covered  by  the  dis- 
aster declaration,  only  57  applied  for  dis- 
aster relief  loans  for  their  losses.  Twenty- 
one  loans,  averaging  $14,000,  have  been 
approved  to  date.  Under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  93-237,  these  loans  carry 
an  intei-est  cost  of  1  percent,  with  the 
first  $5,000  on  each  loan  to  be  forgiven. 
If  all  loan  applications  are  approved,  the 
total  of  the  loans  will  be  $1,250,000  with 
some  $250,000  to  be  forgiven. 

I  am  solicitous  of  the  plight  of  the 
oystermen.  But  it  must  be  noted  that 
they  are  already  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  most  liberal  program  of  individual 
assistance  ever  provided  to  victims  of 
natui-al  disasters.  This  existing  stand- 
ard of  assistance  treats  the  Louisiana 
oystermen  fairly,  certainly  as  fairly  as 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  oystermen  and  oth- 
ers harmed  by  natural  disasters.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  neces- 
sai-y  to  go  beyond  the  generous  assist- 
ance already  available.  And,  happily,  the 
1973  floods  did  not  destroy  the  Louisiana 
oyster  industry.  The  industry  appears  to 
have  maintained  its  sound  and  profitable 
pace.  As  one  example,  the  most  recent 
monthly  figures — March — show  the  Lou- 
isiana oyster  harvest  as  totaling  1,700,000 
pounds  of  meat,  the  same  poundage  as 
was  landed  in  March  1973,  before  the 
floods. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  Louisiana  oyster  catch 
for  the  past  4  years  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


LOUISIANA  OYSTER  LANDINGS 


Season 


Poundage 

(shucked 

weight, 

pounds) 


Dollar 

value 

to 

fishermen 


1970fall 2,729,000  Jl, 147,000 

1971  spring 8,018,000  3,09<,000 

1971  fall 2,509,000  1,M3,000 

1972  spring 6,452,000  2.980,000 

1972  fall 2,352,000  1,477,000 

1973spring 6.814,000  3,676,000 

1973fall 2,139,000  1.868,000 

1974  spring 6,182,000  3,779,000 


Source:  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  These  figures  were  de- 
veloped by  the  Government's  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service.  The  oyster 
catch  last  fall — after  the  full  impact  of 
the  disaster  was  felt — ^totaled  2,139,000 
poimds.  While  the  catch  dropped  10  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier,  the  oystermen's 
dollar  income  rose  to  $1,868,000  from 
$1,477,000. 

Fluctuations  in  production,  of  course, 
are  inherent  in  agriculture.  A  far  more 
serious  decline  in  Louisiana's  oyster  pro- 
duction— 20  percent — occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1972,  compared  with  the  spring 
of  1971,  without  any  spillway  openings. 

While  any  damage  to  the  oyster  crop 
is  regrettable,  that  damage  apparently 
was  relatively  modest,  or  at  least  the 
oystermen  were  able  to  compensate  for 
losses  in  one  area  by  increasing  produc- 
tion from  other  areas,  including  State 
waters  not  leased  to  individual  oyster- 
men. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Louisiama 
leaises  some  150,000  to  160,000  acres  of 
oyster  waters.  The  State  charges  $1  per 
acre  per  year  for  15-year  leaises,  which 
carry  a  10-year  renewal  option.  But  the 
State  of  Louisiana  aLso  allows  licensed 
oystermen  to  freely  dredge  oysters  on  an 
additional  200,000  to  300,000  acres  of 
State-owned  waters  where  oysters  grow 
naturally. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  have  also 
argued  that  dry-land  f  au-mers  were  com- 
pensated for  the  use  of  their  lands  when 
the  spillways  were  built,  while  the  oyster- 
men were  not.  This  is  not  an  accurate 
comparison.  When  the  Bonnet  Carre 
spillway  was  constructed  to  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  Corps  pur- 
chased fee  title  to  adl  7,677  acres  for  the 
spillway.  The  Government  did  not  ac- 
quire a  single  acre  of  so-called  flowage 
easement. 

During  the  construction  of  the  Mor- 
ganza spillway,  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Corps  followed  several  proce- 
dures. The  Corps  paid  fee  value — $15  to 
$25  an  acre — for  flowage  easements 
across  71,577  acres  of  spillway  land  from 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Morganza  to  the 
vicinity  of  Krotz  Springs,  Louisiana, 
some  20  miles  away. 

The  easements  gave  the  corps  full 
control  of  the  land:  it  can  clear  it,  flood 
it,  build  levees,  channel  it.  South  of 
Krotz  Springs,  the  corps  acquired  flow- 
age  easements  on  9,129  acres  of  the 
higher  ground,  land  that  wais  not  sub- 
ject to  frequent  flooding  in  the  1930's. 
The  corps  paid  about  25  percent  of  fee 
value  for  these  eaisements.  But  tJie  corps 
paid  nothing  to  the  owners  of  some 
600,000  acres  of  bottom  land  for  the  rea- 
son that  this  land  was  already  subject 
to  regular  flooding. 


Changes  in  the  flow  patteiiis  since 
then  have  mawle  the  higher  lauid  subject 
to  regular  flooding,  lessening  its  value. 

The  corps,  of  course,  haus  never  ac- 
quired easements  for  use  of  waters  be- 
cause of  rights  of  navigation  servitude. 
Also,  the  waters  are  State  property,  so 
that  the  owner — the  State — would  have 
received  payment  for  amy  flowage  ease- 
ment, not  the  oystermen. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  argu- 
ment against  this  bill  is  its  erosive  effect 
as  a  precedent.  When  a  major  fiood  con- 
trol effort  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
first  approved  in  1928,  the  Congiess 
stated: 

No  UabUity  of  any  kind  shaU  attach  to  or 
rest  upon  the  tJnlted  States  for  any  damage 
from  or  by  floods  or  flood  waters  at  any  place. 

This  language — section  3  of  Public 
Law  70-391;  33  U.S.C.  702(c)— has  been 
upheld  consistently  by  the  courts.  It  is 
construed  to  bar  amy  action  against  the 
United  States  for  the  design,  construc- 
tion, operation,  or  maintenance  of  a 
flood  control  facility.  This  law,  further- 
more, was  in  effect  when  oyster  beds 
were  seeded  in  the  path  of  waters  that 
would  be  released  through  the  spillways 
in  any  major  flood. 

The  purpose  of  this  prohibition  is 
clear:  when  the  FederaJ  Government 
imdertook  to  control  devastating  floods 
in  the  major  river  basins  of  the  Nation, 
it  was  apparent  that  all  flooding  could 
never  be  stopped,  despite  the  diligent 
and  extensive  efforts  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Congress  decided  that  to  aissure 
program  efficiency,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  insulate  itself  from  the  addi- 
tional cost  and  harassment  of  compen- 
sating flood  losses  which  might  occur 
despite  these  efforts. 

S.  2201  would  seem  to  ailter  this  thrust, 
opening  the  door  for  amyone  to  receive 
full  compensation  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  damiaiges  aissociated  with 
flooding,  if  those  damages  are  in  any 
way  related  to  the  operation  of  a  Fed- 
eral project. 

ITie  question  of  precedent  is  a  read 
one.  In  its  views  on  this  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  stated:  "enactment 
would  provide  a  very  strong  precedent 
for  subsequent  amd  continued  erosion" 
of  the  corps'  Immunity  from  damaige 
claims,  and  thus  its  effectiveness  in 
handling  flood  damgers. 

Insulation  from  damage  claims  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  an  effective 
flood  control  program.  In  the  1954  case 
of  National  Manufacturing  v.  United 
States  (210  P.2d  270,  271)  the  Eighth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeads  offered  this 
observation : 

Undoubtedly  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
government  from  UabUity  for  flood  damages 
Is  and  has  been  a  factor  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  extent  to  which  Congress 
has  been  and  is  willing  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  flood  control  and  to  engage  in 
costly  undertakings  to  reduce  flood  damage. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeads.  in 
tlie  caise  of  Graci  v.  United  States  (456 
F.2d  20).  made  this  observation: 

These  cases,  and  what  little  legislative  his- 
tory there  is,  strongly  support  the  view  that 
tlie  purpose  of  section  3  was  to  place  a  limit 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  Congress  would 
S|>end  In  connection  with  fiood  control  pro- 
gram.   Congress    undoubtedly   realized   that 
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the  co6t  of  extensive  liood  control  projecta 
would  be  great  and  determined  that  those 
costs  should  not  have  added  to  them  the 
floodwater  damages  that  might  occur  in 
spite  of  Federal  flood  control  efforts. 

The  opening  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  and 
Morganza  spillways  averted  disastrous 
flooding  in  the  populated  are  of  New 
Orleans,  La.  Had  the  Mississippi  flood- 
waters  not  been  diverted  through  the 
spillways,  the  waters  would  have  dealt 
a  tragic  blow  to  the  people  and  economy 
of  Louisiana. 

Present  law  treats  the  oystermen 
fairly,  by  recognizing  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  the  victims  of  the  natural  disaster 
that  required  the  opening  of  the  spill- 
ways, and  by  extending  to  them  the  full 
beneflts  accorded  all  other  victims  of  the 
same  disaster. 

I  have  not  cited  this  background  to 
impugn  the  oystermen  or  their  support- 
ers. I  merely  point  it  out  in  an  effort  to 
clarify  the  background  of  this  bill.  I 
sympathize  with  the  oystermen.  as  I  do 
with  anyone  who  has  suffered  throxigh  a 
natural  disaster. 

The  Mississippi  Delta,  fortunately,  had 
not  suffered  from  any  major  river  flood- 
ing for  more  than  two  decades  until  last 
year.  That  may  have  induced  a  false 
sense  of  security  among  the  oystermen. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  sympathy 
must  beget  legislation.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  was  to  es- 
tablish a  fair  and  equitable  national  pro- 
gram of  assistance.  To  sweeten  the  pot 
for  one  group  of  citizens  means  that  we 
should,  in  fairness,  sweeten  it  for  all. 
The    policy    enunciated    in    this   bill 
would  threaten  the  integrity  of  flood 
control  law  and  would  sovir  our  effort 
to  protect  other  communities  across  the 
land. 
I  oppose  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re.  Without  objection,  all  remaining 
time  on  the  bill  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.        

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes. 
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USE  OP  THE  CHARACTER  "WOODSY 
OWL" 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S. 1585. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 


ment of  the  House  of  Repr  jsentatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  1585)  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized manufacture  aa  1  use  of  the 
character  "Woodsy  Owl,"  Which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

Section  1.  As  used  in  this  Ai  t — 

(1)  the  term  "Woodsy  O  rt"  means  the 
name  and  representation  of  a  fanciful  owl, 
who  wears  slacks  (forest  g  een  when  co- 
lored), a  belt  (brown  when  lolored),  and  a 
Robin  Hood  style  hat  ( for*  8t  green  when 
colored)  with  a  feather  (red  when  colored), 
and  who  furthers  the  slogan,  'Give  a  Hoot, 
Don't  Pollute",  originated  by  he  Forest  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture; 

(2)  the  term  "Smolcey  Bi  ar"  means  the 
name  and  character  'Smoksy  Bear'  origi- 
nated by  the  Forest  Servic«  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  co- 
operation with  the  Associate  >n  of  State  For- 
esters and  the  Advertising  O  >uncil. 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  n  leans  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  The  following  are  hereby  declared 
the  property  of  the  United  States: 

(1)  The    name    and    character    "Smokey 

Bear".  , 

(2)  The  name  and  charact  t  "Woodsy  Owl' 
and  the  associated  slogan,  "Give  a  Hoot, 
Don't  Pollute". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretar  r  may  estabUsh 
and  coUect  use  or  royalty  f e  s  for  the  manu- 
facture, reproduction,  or  usi  i  of  the  name  or 
character  "Woodsy  Owl."  ar  d  the  associated 
slogan.  "Give  a  Hoot,  Don't  Pollute",  as  a 
symbol  for  a  public  servl:e  campaign  to 
promote  wise  use  of  the  environment  and 
programs  which  foster  main  tenance  and  im- 
provement of  environental  quality. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  into  a 
special  account  all  fees  collected  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Such  fees  are  h<  reby  made  avaU- 
able  for  obligation  and  exj  enditure  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  th(  "Woodsy  Owl" 
campaign,  ^  j  ». 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whoever,  exce  )t  as  provided  by 
rules  and  regulations  lssu(  d  by  the  Secre- 
tary, manufactures,  uses,  cr  reproduces  the 
character  "Smokey  Bear'  or  the  name 
"Smokey  Bear  ",  or  a  facsin  lie  or  simulation 
of  such  character  or  name  :  n  such  a  manner 
as  suggests  "Smokey  Bear"  may  be  enjoined 
from  such  manufacture,  us  ^  or  reproduction 
at  the  suit  of  the  Attorn  ;y  General  upon 
complaint  by  the  Secretary 

(b)  Whoever,  except  as  novided  by  rules 
and  regulations  issued  ly  the  Secretary, 
manufactures,  uses,  or  reproduces  the 
character  "Woodsy  Owl '.  t  le  name  "Woodsy 
Owl",  or  the  slogan  "Gi'  e  a  Hoot.  Don't 
Pollute",  or  a  facsimile  or  s  Imulation  of  such 
character,  name,  or  slogan  In  such  a  manner 
as  suggests  "Woodsy  Owl"  may  be  enjoined 
from  such  manufacture,  ise,  or  reproduc- 
tion at  the  suit  of  the  Atto  ney  General  upon 
complaint  by  the  Secretar;  . 

Sec.  6.  Section  711  of  titl  e  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  or  profit"  imme- 
diately after  "knowingly",  ind 

(2)  by  deleting  "as  a  trade  name  or  in 
such  manner  as  suggests  the  character 
•Smokey  Bear'  ".  _^  _, 

Sec.  6.  Chapter  33  of  tltl  b  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  711   a  new  sectloi  ,  as  follows: 

"S7lla.  'Woodsy  Owl'  c  laracter,  name,  or 

slogan 

"Whoever,  except  as  authorized  under 
rule  and  regulations  issue  1  by  the  Secretary, 
knowingly  and  for  pr<  fit  manufactures, 
reproduces,  or  uses  the  character  'Woodsy 
Owl',  the  name  'Woodsy  Owl',  or  the  asso- 
ciated slogan,  'Give  a  H  >ot.  Don't  Pollute' 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  si  c  months,  or  both  ". 

Sec.  7.  Section  3  of  the  I  ct  entitled  "An  Act 
prohibiting  the  manufac  ;ure  or  use  of  the 


character  'Smokey  Bear'  by  unauhiorized  per- 
sons" (31  U.S.C.  488a)  is  amende  1  by  striking 
out  "imder  the  provisions  of  section  711  of 
title  18". 

Sec.  8.  The  table  of  sections  <  f  chapter  33 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  aftiir  the  item 
relating  to  section  711  the  following: 

■•711a.  'Woodsy  Owl'  character,  name,  or 
slogan.". 


I  resident,    I 
concur  in   the 


Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr 
move  that   the  Senate 
House  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agr  5eing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  i  Seorgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  t(i 


.Mr 


QUORUM  CALL 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDElfr 
pore.  Is  there  further  momifig 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD 
1  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

The   assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  quorum  call  be 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  " 


pro  tem- 

business? 

President, 

Chorum. 

clerk   pro- 


.J>f.T 


t^at 
resainded. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROfel    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDEirT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the  Sen 
ate  the  following  letters,  wl^ich  were  re 
ferred  as  indicated 

Approval  of  Loan  to  Flokida  kxTS  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  Ii  ;c. 
Fla 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  JAdministrator. 
Rural  Electrification  Admlnls^tion,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  Senate  Rep<)rt  No.  497  in- 
formation requested  on  apprdval  of  loan  to 
Florida  Keys  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  of  Tavernler,  Fla.  (irith  an  accom- 
panying paper).  Referred  to  ;he  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 
proceedings  op  national  ^  torkskop  on 
Sanctuaries 

A  letter  from  the  Secretarj 
transmitting  the  proceedings 


Workshop  on  Sanctuaries    (v  1th  an  accom 
panylng  document).  Referref  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  Federal  Power 

Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Federal  tower  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  and 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (with  »n  accompany- 
ing paper) .  Referred  to  the]  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  D  epartment  op 

Transpobtatio  * 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Se  iretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  tran  smittlng  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  imend  title  14. 
United  States  Code  to  provi(  le  a  subsistence 
allowance  for  members  of  tie  Coast  Guard 
officer  candidate  program  (  ifith  an  accom- 
panying paper) .  Referred  to)  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  I^partment  of 

TREAStTRY 

A  letter  from  the  Secretajy  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
Iatk>n  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  loUectlon  of  In- 
come tax  at  source  on  amo  mts  awarded  in 


'.  President, 
the  order 


pro  tem- 
so  ordered. 


of  Commerce, 
of  a  National 
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state-conducted  lotteries  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Finance. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  Department  of 
State 

A  letter  from  the  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  complement  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Report  of  Proceedings  or  Meeting  of 
Judicial  Conference 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  held  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  March  7  and  8,  1974  (with 
an  accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Budget  Execution,  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Division 
of  Budget  and  Finance,  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  budget  execution,  for  the 
month  of  February  1974  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Work  Plans  for  Upstream  Watershed 
Protection 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
three  work  plans  for  upstream  watershed 
protection  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  8977.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  Florida  the  Egmont  Key  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (Rept.  No.  93-939) . 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment : 

H.R.  13839.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1972,  as  amended. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  1376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  B. 
Riddle  (Rept.  No.  93-940) . 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  ad- 
versely, and  without  amendment: 

S.  1566.  /.  bill  to  provide  for  the  normal 
flow  of  ocean  commerce  between  Hawaii, 
Guam,  American  Sarioa.  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  west 
coast,  and  to  prevent  certalr  Interruptions 
thereof   (Rept.  No.  93-941). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

James  D.  Hodgson,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Japan;  and 

David  E.  Mark,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re- 
public of  Burundi. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomina- 


tions be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  3661.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Act  to  incor- 
porate Little  League  Baseball  to  provide  that 
the  league  shall  be  open  to  girls  as  well  as  to 
boys.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3662.  A  bill  to  prevent  loss  of  medicaid 
eligibility  (by  reason  of  the  recent  Increase 
In  social  security  beneflts)  of  certain  indi- 
viduals who,  immediately  before  such  in- 
crease, were  eligible  (as  recipients  of  manda- 
tory state  supplementary  payments)  for 
medicaid.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BEALL   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  : 

S.  3663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  income  taxation  for  certain  Income  of 
condominium  housing  associations,  home- 
owner associations,  and  cooperative  housing 
corporations.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  TUN- 
NEY.  and  Mr.  Schweiker)  : 

S.  3664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  3665.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5001  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  re- 
quire Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  to 
be  located  throughout  the  Umted  States  In 
a  manner  to  better  serve  the  convenience  of 
all  veterans  in  aU  the  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  in- 
corporate Little  League  Baseball  to  pro- 
Vide  that  the  league  shall  be  open  to  girls 
as  well  as  to  boys.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

the  little  league's  decision 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  2  years  now,  little  girls  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  trying — in  the  courts — to 
win  the  right  to  play  Little  League  base- 
ball. And  until  last  week.  Little  League 
Baseball,  Inc.,  struggled  mightily  to  keep 
girls  off  its  teams. 

Little  League,  which  operates  9,100 
leagues  for  2.5  million  youngstesr  in  31 
nations,  has  been  an  all -male  institution 
since  its  founding  in  1939.  On  June  12, 
however,  Little  League  officials  reversed 
that  policy  and  announced  that  "because 
of  the  changing  social  climate"  they  were 
ordering  all  franchises  to  give  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  12  an  equal 
chance  to  make  the  team  and  play  base- 
ball. 

The  appellate  division  of  the  Superior 
Comt  in  New  Jersey  2  months  ago  up- 
held a  ruling  by  the  State  Division  of 
Civil  Rights  which  said  there  was  no  sig- 
nificant physical  or  psychological  basis 
for  preventing  girls  of  this  age  from 


playing  organized  baseball  with  boys  of 
the  same  age — thus  undercutting  the 
main  argument  of  the  opposition  to  girli' 
participation. 

The  Little  League  board  has  asked 
that  appropriate  legislation  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral charter  under  which  Little  League 
has  operated  since  1964.  That  charter 
says  that  the  purpose  of  Little  League  i.s 
"to  promote,  develop,  supervise  and 
voluntarily  assist  In  all  lawful  ways  the 
interest  of  boys."  As  a  result,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  place  girls  on  an 
equal  footing  with  boys  under  the  Little 
League's  Federal  charter.  This  bill,  a 
companion  measure  to  H.R.  8864  intro- 
duced last  year  by  Representative 
Martha  Griffiths  of  Michigan,  would 
change  the  wording  of  the  charter  to 
substitute  "boys  and  girls"  wherever  the 
word  "boys"  appears,  and  it  replsices  the 
expression  "citizenship,  sportsmanship 
and  manhood"  with  "citizenship  and 
sportsmanship." 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  receives 
swift  approval  from  the  Congress,  so  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  legal  ques- 
tion about  whether  girls  can  play  Little 
League  baseball.  This  legislation,  of 
course,  would  not  guarantee  that  any 
girl  who  tried  out  for  a  Little  League 
team  would  get  a  spot.  It  would  simply 
give  girls  an  equal  opportunity.  Common - 
sense  should  dictate  that  ability — ^not 
sex — is  the  best  criterion  for  competitive 
athletic  eligibility.  Besides,  interviews 
with  youngsters  on  Little  League  teams 
throughout  the  country  generally  in- 
dicate that  the  boys  could  care  less 
about  having  girls  on  their  teams.  The 
usual  sentiment  is  "If  she's  good,  let 
her  play." 

Mr.  President,  if  Little  League  baseball 
is  as  American  as  appl^  pie — as  has  been 
often  said — there  is  no  reason  why  that 
part  of  America  should  be  witheld  from 
little  girls. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  3662.  A  bill  to  prevent  loss  of  medic- 
aid eligibility — by  reason  of  the  recent 
increase  in  social  security  beneflts — of 
certain  individuals  who,  immediately 
before  such  increase,  were  eligible — as 
recipients  of  mandatory  State  supple- 
mentary payments — for  medicaid.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

medicaid  eligibility  amendment 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  biU 
which  I  am  introducing  today  would  cor- 
rect what  I  believe  to  be  a  defect  in  the 
most  recent  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease enacted  by  the  Congress,  Public 
Law  93-233. 

This  bill  as  passed  did  not  protect  the 
medicaid  eligibility  of  those  persons  who 
became  ineligible  for  cash  assistance  due 
to  the  increase  in  social  security  beneflts. 

The  two  prior  social  security  increases, 
Public  Law  92-603  and  Public  Law  93-66 
both  contained  a  provision  mandating 
continuation  of  medicaid  eligibility  for 
those  persons  previously  eligible  before 
the  increase  became  effective.  I  believe 
these  two  laws  give  a  clear  indication  of 
congressional  intent  In  this  area.  My 
bill  would  simply  apply  this  established 
policy  to  the  latest  social  security  in- 
crease. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  biU  be  printed  In  the  Bicord  at  this 

*°^ere  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  ^    „„^„ 

S.  3663 
Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
ReTnesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
addition  to  other  requirements  Imposed  by 
law  as  conditions  for  the  approval  of  any 
SUtes  plan  under  title  XIX  of  the  8^M 
security  Act.  there  te  hereby  "^P""''*  <*«*?- 
thre^  March  1.  1974)  the  requirement  (and 
MCb  such  State  plan  shaU  be  deemwl  to  .«- 
m^xe)  that,  for  any  month  after  Pebru^y 
1974  medical  assisUnce  under  such  plan 
shaU  be  provided  to  any  individual— 

(11  with  respect  to  whom  there  (A)  was 
payable  'or  February  1974  a  supplementary 
oavment  pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
mto^tween  the  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  He^Tlth.  Education,  and  Welfare  unde 
section  212(a)  of  Public  Law  93-f«.  ^'if,  <^>. 
would  be  payable  with  respect  to  such  In- 
dividual such  a  supplementary  Pay™e°*'  " 
the  amount  of  the  supplementary  payments 
payable  pursuant  to  such  agreement  were  ets- 
iabllshed  without  regard  to  paragraph   (3) 

(A)  (U)  of  such  section  212(a) .  „„^>, 
(2)   with  respect  to  whom  for  such  month 

(aft**  February  1974)  there  (A)  Is  not  pay- 
able to  such  individual  a  supplementary  pay- 
ment which  meets  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
cUuaes  (A)   and  (B)   of  Paragraph  (1 ).  a^nd 

(B)  there  would  be  payable  to  such  Indlvld- 
iial  such  a  supplemenUry  benefit  except  for 
the  general  increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fits brought  about  by  reason  of  theenact- 
ment  of  section  201  of  Public  Law  9»-66  and 
section  1  of  Public  Law  93-233,  and 

<3)  In  like  manner,  and  sublect  to  the 
same  twms  and  conditions,  as  medical  as- 
aUrtance  is  provided  under  such  plan  to  In- 
dividuals with  respect  to  whom  benefits  are 
payable  for  such  month  under  the  supple- 
mentarj'  security  Income  P'-p|5*'"  ,fj*?°,' 
Ushed  by  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act^ 

(b)  Federal  matching  under  title  MX  of 
the  Social  security  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  medical  assistance  furnished  to  Individ- 
uals who  are  eligible  for  such  assistance  un- 
der subsection  (a). 
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By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S  3663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  ex- 
empUon  from  income  taxation  for  cer- 
tain income  of  condominium  housmg  as- 
sociations, homeowner  associations.  Mid 
cooperative  housing  corporations.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr  BEAT-T.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  ex- 
empt from  income  taxation  the  member- 
ship contribuUons  in  reserve  fuiids  ac- 
cumulated by  condominivun  housing  as- 
sociations, homeowner  associaUons.  and 
cooperative  housing  corporations  in  order 
to  defray  future  high-cost  maintenance 
and  repair  bills.  This  measure  is  cospon- 
sored  by  my  colleague  from  Maryland, 
Senator  Mathias.  • 

This  legislation,  if  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress would  overcome  recent  Internal 
Revenue  Service  nilings  which  held  that 
condominiums  and  housing  associations 
are  in  fact  corporations  under  the  law. 
and  thus  can  b"  taxed  at  corporate  levels. 
The  practical  effect  of  these  rulings.  If 
allowed  to  stand  by  the  Congress,  would 
be  to  severely  hamper  the  development 
of  such  housing  concepts  by  placing  heavy 
tax  penalties  on  the  accumulation  of  re- 


serve funds,  and  thus  require  associations 
to  make  heavy  assessmentson  homeown- 
ers whenever  extensive  rapairs  must  be 

Mr.  President,  condomiiiium  and  coop- 
erative homeownership 
most  attractive — and  of 
way  for  many  Americans 
In  urban  aretis.  and  othe: 

population,  such  as  reso-j.-,  ^ 

ums.  and  cooperatives  offer  an  efficient 
method  of  housing  large  lumbers  of  peo- 
ple in  a  relatively  small  area. 

A  recent  survey  of   2$  metropolitan 
areas  revealed  that  half  c$  all  new  hous- 
ing units  in  these  area4  in  1973  were 
condominium  units.  At  a  jtime  when  this 
Nation  is  facing  severe  housing  problems, 
particularly  for  low-  an^  moderate-in- 
come persons,  it  seems  tcl  me  highly  un- 
wise to  lay  tax  barriers  |  before  the  de 
velopment  of  this  promi 
In  this  period  of  sp 
especially  in  the  housi 
family  homes  are  simply 
of  many  Americans.  In 
suburbs,  an  average  hoi 
about  $42,000.  and  this 

most  monthly.  Obviously, _ 

lies    for  retirees,  for  lAoderate-income 
people,  such  prices  are!  completely  out 
of  reach.  The  condominilmi  and  coopera- 
tive concepts  offer  them  the  chance  to  be 
a  homeowner.  Congress  has  throughout 
our  tax  laws  recognizee  the  social  good 
of  homeownership,  and  has  encouraged 
its  development  by  allc  wing  deductions 
for  such  things  as  morti  age  interest  and 
property  tax  payments.  To  permit  Ui^e 
latest  IRS  decisions  to  stand  would  fly 
in  the  face  of  our  effort  to  assist  Ameri- 
cans in  owning  their  home. 

Let  us  look  at  whati  a  condominium 
reaUy  is  A  condominiuiji  is  simply  a  plan 
of  ownership  which  pek-mits  individuals 
to  own  directly  a  porto  n  of  the  Duilding 
in  which  they  live,  as  v  ell  as  part  of  the 
land  underneath  it.  It  provides  for  the 
separate  ownership  by  each  owner  of  a 
unit  or  apartment  in  the  building  and 
for  the  common  owner  hip  of  the  under- 
lying land  and  public  (  r  commonly  used 
improvements. 

Owners  typically  ai  e  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  th  j  interior  of  then: 
units  But  to  meet  the  riaintenance  needs 
of  commonly  held  areas,  they  form  as- 
sociations to  handle  th  ese  chores.  Usual- 
ly this  ownership  management  associa- 
tion takes  the  form  of  a  corporation  in 
order  to  protect  owne  rs  from  unlimited 

^Homeowner  associal  ions,  usually  found 
in  planned  unit  deve  opments,  and  co- 
operatives also  make  ise  of  this  vehicle 
to  accomplish  neede<    maintenance. 

Unit    owners    then    pay.    usually    in 
monthly  installments,  a  sum  to  the  man- 
agement organization  or  the  associaUon 
to  meet  these  mainlenance  costs.  The 
bulk  of  the  monthly  assessment  will  be 
used  for  utilities,  current  maintenance 
and  repairs,  and  capit  il  replacement  and 
repairs.  However,  a  smaller  portion  of 
this  fee  wiU  be  set  a^de  in  a  reserve  for 
future  capital  replacement  and  repairs, 
such  as  for  major  reftairs  to  roofs,  side- 
walks,    heating     ami     air-conditioning 
eauipment.  and  recre  itional  facilities.  Of 
particular  note  is  thi  it  most  lenders  and 
private   mortgage   ii  surers   require   re- 


serves. The  same  is  true  or  secondary 
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purchasers  of  mortgages  such  as  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
and  the  Federal  Home  Lo«n  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

It  is  these  reserve  funds  which  will 
bear  the  burden  of  this  cat)ricious  and 
unfair  IRS  decision.  The  an^ount  of  this 
tax  involved  could  well  be  ap  high  as  48 
percent  at  the  Federal  level;  in  addiUon 
to  any  State  corporation  tajc. 

There  are  about  19.000  "community 
service  associations."  which  include  con- 
dominiums, home  associations  in  planned 
unit  developments  and  towhhouse  com- 
munities, in  the  country  tqday.  a  num- 
ber I  might  add  that  is  growing  at  a  rate 
of  about  4.000  associationsjper  year.  To 
allow  these  rulings  to  stand  would  be  to 
force  each  and  every  owner  to  pay  the 
high  tax  assessments  on  |  this  reserve 
fund,  an  amount  which  isj  often  in  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  doUarfc. 

And  is  it  fair?  I  do  not  believe  so.  To 
prove  my  point,  take  this  etample: 

If  citizen  A  and  citizenj  B  decide  to 
establish  a  joint  bank  account  to  pay  for 
future  repairs  to  their  driveway,  they 
will  not  be  penalized  for  tfieir  thrift  by 
having  those  deposited  fu 
Yet,  when  a  condominit 
or  cooperative  housing  as 
its  resources,  essentially 

reason,  it  is  taxed  at  corpc 

Additionally,  such  a  tax  Is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, double  taxation  on  these  residents. 
Tl.e  owner  has  already  paifl  income  taxes 
on  the  money  deposited  with  the  associa- 
tion for  maintenance,  but  he  must  in 
effect  pay  another  higher  i 
money  goes  into  the  resei 

So  what  we  have,  in  fact,  is  a  situation 
whereby  Government  and  brivate  Icn  !ers 
are  requiring  the  malnteij 
serve  as  a  good,  soimd  '^ 
dure,  but  another  Gover 
the  IRS — has  decided,  i 
elude  the  development  o^ 
fund  by  taxing  it  to  deat 

Some  of  my  colleague^  _-.  ^^ 
asking  themselves,  "How  jdid  these  asso- 
ciations get  into  this  position?" 

On  January  15,  1974  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  in  Revenue  Ruling  74- 
17,  ruled  that  organizations — 

Formed  by  the  unit  owiers  of  a  condo- 
minium housing  project  xA  provide  for  the 
management,  maintenance^  and  care  of  the 
common  areas  of  the  project,  as  defined  by 
State  statute,  with  membe^hlp  assessments 
paid  by  the  unit  owners  dofes  not  qualiry  for 
exempUon  under  section  feoi  (c)(4)  of  the 
code. 

This  decision  reversed  the  traditional 
IRS   interpretation   which   stated    that 
organizations  which  arfe  oiDcrated  pri- 
marily for  the  pui-pose  df  bringing  about 
civic  betterment  and  social  improvement 
such  as  condominiums,  ^ere  tax  exempt. 
On  March  6,  1974,  irtuch  of  the  sub- 
stance of  Revenue  Ruling  74-17  was  ap- 
plied  to   homeowners*   associations   al- 
though not  in  such  an  all-inclusive  order 
as  was  the  case  with  c(»ndominiums.  In 
Revenue  Ruling  74-99    a  homeowners 
association  may  quaUf/  for  exemption 
under  section  501<c)(4i  of  the  code,  if , 
first    it   serves   a   "community"   which 
bears  a  reasonable  recoi  ;nizable  relation- 
ship to  an  area  ordinarily  identified  as 
governmental;  second,  loes  not  conduct 
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activities  directed  to  the  exterior  main- 
tenance of  private  residences;  and  third, 
offers  the  common  areas  or  facilities  It 
owns  for  the  use  of  the  general  public. 

Thus,  {^though  some  homeowners'  as- 
sociations will  still  be  tax  exempt,  most 
will  no  longer  receive  the  exemption  they 
also  have  previously  enjoyed. 

Cooperatives  also  face  these  same 
heavy  tax  burdens  when  they  accumulate 
excess  assessments.  In  Park  Place,  Inc.  v. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  (57 
T.C.  767  (1972) )  the  Court  found  that  ex- 
cess assessments  from  members,  over- 
and  above  those  amounts  used  for  cur- 
rent operating  expenses,  were  taxable. 
Thus,  this  ruling  also  prohibits  coopera- 
tives from  accumulating  reserves  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  long- 
term  or  costly  maintenance  tasks. 

Mr.  President,  the  individual  home- 
owner does  not  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  the 
money  he  saves  and  expends  for  mainte- 
nance. But  because  of  these  rulings,  the 
condominium,  cooperative,  and  planned 
unit  development  homeowner  does.  In 
effect,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
made  the  performance  of  these  services 
much  more  costly  to  these  homeowners 
than  to  other  homeowners.  The  discrimi- 
nation could  not  be  clearer. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  seeks  to  end  that 
discrimination.  It  would  exempt  from 
corporate  taxes  the  income  derived  by 
condominimum  homeowners  and  coop- 
erative housing  associations  from  owner 
assessments  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing, repairing,  and  replacing  common 
property  items.  The  measure  requires 
that  such  corporation  be  operated  exclu- 
sively for  the  preservation,  maintenance, 
management,  operation,  and  repair  of 
the  common  buildings,  grounds,  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  association,  and  does  not 
allow  such  associations  to  engage  in  any 
profitmaking  ventures  not  connected 
with  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
benefit  of  individual  members  of  the 
association. 

Additionally,  membership  in  these  as- 
sociations, for  the  purposes  of  the  bill, 
would  be  limited  to  the  owners  or  occu- 
pants of  residential  units  in  the  condo- 
minium, housing  development,  or  cooper- 
ative housing  corporation.  Thus,  by  in- 
clusion of  this  standard,  we  are  preclud- 
ing the  use  of  this  exemption  by  commer- 
cial operations  who  might  seek  such 
favorable  tax  treatment. 

Finsdly.  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  this  new  section  will  not  be  subject 
to  abuse,  my  proposal  includes  a  special 
rule  applicable  to  such  organizations  as 
I  have  described  which  makes  it  unmls- 
takeably  clear  that  only  membership  in- 
come— that  income  derived  from  assess- 
ments, fees  or  charges  received  from 
members  of  the  association  for  mainten- 
ance and  management  of  the  develop- 
ment— is  exempt,  and  that  other  income, 
from  whatever  source,  including  interest, 
is  still  subject  to  taxation. 

In  short,  all  this  legislation  does  is 
exempt  from  tax  those  reserve  fimds  ac- 
cumulated by  housing  associations 
through  membership  assessments  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  common 
buildings,  grounds,  and  facilities  of  con- 
dominium, cooperative  or  homeowner  as- 
soriations. 
Mr.  President,  condominiums,  coopera- 
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tives.  and  homeowner  associations  are 
not  organized  for  profit.  They  are  organ- 
ized for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  associa- 
tion members,  and  for  the  community  at 
large.  A  well-run.  properly  maintained 
condcHninium  development  improves  the 
area  in  which  it  is  located,  a£  well  as  pro- 
viding possibly  the  only  opportunity  for 
potentially  millions  of  Americans  to  own 
a  home. 

My  bill  merely  seeks  to  return  things  to 
the  way  they  were  prior  to  the  time  these 
two  capricious  and  discriminatory  tax 
rulings  were  made  earUer  this  year. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  wants  to  place 
disincentives  before  potential  homeown- 
ers, and  thus  I  tu-ge  the  Senate  to  rectify 
this  situation  by  acting  favorably  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3663 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  section 
501  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954 
(relating  to  list  of  exempt  organizations) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs : 

"(20)  Corporations  or  organizations,  such 
as  condominium  associations,  homeowner 
associations  or  cooperative  housing  corpo- 
rations (as  defined  in  section  216(b)(1)). 
not  organized  for  profit,  the  membership  of 
which  Is  limited  to  the  owners  or  occupants 
of  residential  units  in  the  condomlnlxun, 
housing  development  or  cooperative  housing 
corporation,  and  operated  exclusively  for  the 
management,  operation,  preservation,  main- 
tenance or  landscaping  of  the  common  areas 
and  facilities  owned  by  such  corporation  or 
organization  or  its  members  situated  con- 
tiguous to  such  houses,  apartments  or  other 
dwellings,  or  for  the  management,  operation, 
preservation,  maintenance  and  repair  of 
such  houses,  apartments,  or  other  dwellings 
owned  by  the  corporation  or  organization  or 
its  members,  but  only  if  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  such  corporation  or  organization 
Inures  (other  than  through  the  perform- 
ance of  related  services  for  the  members  of 
such  corporation  or  organization)  to  the 
benefit  of  any  member  of  such  corporation 
or    organization    or   other    person." 

Sec.  2.  Section  512(a)  of  the  Code  Is 
amended  to  add  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(5)    Special   Rule   Applicable  to   Ougani- 

ZATIONS    DESCBIBED    IN    SECTION    501  (C)  (20). 

(A)  General  rot-e. — In  the  case  of  an  or- 
ganization described  In  section  601(c)  (20). 
the  term  "unrelated  business  taxable  In- 
come" means  the  gross  Income  (excluding 
any  membership  income),  less  the  deduc- 
tions allowed  by  this  chapter  which  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  production  of  the 
gross  Income  (excluding  any  membership 
Income),  both  computed  without  regard  to 
the  modification  provided  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (b) . 

(B)  Membership  income. — Por  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "membership 
Income"  means  the  gross  Income  from  as- 
sessments, fees,  charges  or  similar  amounts 
received  from  members  of  the  organization 
for  expenditure  In  the  preservation,  mainte- 
nance and  management  of  the  common  areas 
and  facilities  of  or  the  residential  units  In 
the  condominium  or  housing  development. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion applies  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1973. 


tax  relief  roR  consomznium  owners 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Beall  today 
in  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  needed 
relief  to  condominium  owners  from  the 
burden  of  double  taxation.  This  bill, 
which  we  are  also  introducing  as  an 
amendment  to  the  landing  bill  on  the 
public  debt  limit,  will  help  to  insure  that 
our  income  tax  code  Iceeps  pace  with  the 
reality  of  modem  condominiums. 

Each  of  us  in  this  Chamber  know  that 
condominiums  are  a  relatively  recent 
phenomenon,  but  that  the  number  of 
condominium  owners  is  growing  very 
rapidly,  for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  tax 
code  should  be  in  need  for  clarification 
in  its  application  to  condominiums. 

Condominium  living  permits  individual 
owners  to  share  common  services,  such  as 
trash  collection,  landscaping,  outside 
lighting,  water,  and  maintenance  which 
the  homeowner  would  normally  provide 
for  himself. 

To  pay  for  these  essential  services,  con- 
dominium associations  maintain  a  fimd 
by  assessing  the  individual  owners  a 
monthly  fee.  Prudent  money  manage- 
ment requires  that  these  assessments 
slightly  exceed  current  expenses  to  pro- 
vide for  emergency  expenditures  and  to 
eliminate  the  inconvenience  of  collect- 
ing money  on  short  notice.  Money  that 
is  not  spent  during  the  month  is  main- 
tained as  a  "reserve  fund."  This  reserve 
fund  is  now  taxed  as  though  it  were  a 
corporate  profit.  Yet  this  fund  does  not 
have  the  characteristics  of  a  corporate 
profit.  It  is  derived  from  the  members  of 
the  condominium  association,  not  from 
unaffiliated  customers.  It  is  used  solely 
to  pay  for  services  and  is  not  returned 
to  the  owners  of  the  condominium.  For 
these  reasons.  I  believe  that  a  surplus 
maintained  in  these  reserve  funds  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  high  rate  of  taxa- 
tion applied  to  corporate  profits. 

Further,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  portions  of  the  individual  owner's  in- 
comes that  go  to  pay  for  common  serv- 
ices have  previously  been  subject  to  per- 
sonal income  taxation.  Homeowners  are 
not  required  to  pay  a  corporate  tax  on 
expenditures  for  many  comparable  serv- 
ices, neither  should  owners  of  con- 
dominiums. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  exempt  the  "re- 
serve fund"  from  taxaticxi.  It  provides 
safeguards  to  prevent  possible  abuses  by 
limiting  membership  in  condominium  as- 
sociations to  owners  of  housing  units  and 
by  preventing  members  from  receiving 
dividends  or  other  monetary  distribution. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  will  serve  to  establish  guidelines  for 
public  administrators  and  private  citi- 
zens in  an  area  of  growing  concern  and 
deserves  our  prompt  attention.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  insure  that  our  laws  fit 
modem  realities.  We  should  not  pass  that 
back  to  the  executive  branch,  and  force 
officials  in  the  Intemal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice or  elsewhere  to  try  to  adapt  old  laws 
to  new  situations  without  needed  guide- 
lines from  the  Congress.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  be 
able  to  act  quickly  on  this  legislation 
which  Senator  Beall  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing. 
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By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Schweiker)  : 
S.  3664.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

THE   NATIOKAL  FUEL   ECONOMY  TESTING  ACT   OF 
1974 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Fuel  Economy  Testing  Act  of  1974 
formally  gives  the  Administrator  of  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
statutory  authority  and  enforcement 
power  to  test  the  fuel  economies  of  new 
cars  and  trucks  and  to  publish  the  result- 
ing data.  Publications  would  take  the 
form  of  pamphlets  and  reports  as  well  as 
mandatory  labeling  that  would  be  af- 
fixed to  all  new  motor  vehicles. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  un- 
questionable in  view  of  the  energy  crisis 
and  the  resulting  continuous  rise  in  the 
cost  of  gasoline. 

The  automobile  is  an  important  and 
often  necessary  part  of  most  Americans' 
lives.  Eight  out  of  every  10  Americans 
own  at  least  1  automobile  and  5  of 
those  10  own  2  or  more.  According  to 
a  booklet  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  titled  "Cost  of  Operating 
an  Automobile,"  an  average  American, 
operating  a  standard  sized  car  during  an 
average  10-year  lifetime  will  expend  the 
staggering  figure  of  $15,892.36.  This 
comes  to  15.89  cents  a  mile.  Fuel  and 
oil  excluding  taxes  takes  up  about  3.2 
cents  of  that  figure  or  approximately 
one-fifth  the  cost  of  operating  an  auto- 
mobile. Total  daily  consumption  of  gaso- 
line in  the  United  States  comes  to  ap- 
proximately 281,360,000  gallons. 

Mandatoi-y  labeling  containing  fuel 
economy  data  would  make  available  to 
the  American  consumer  information 
which  would  greatly  expedite  decisions  as 
to  which  automobile  best  fits  his  or  her 
pocketbook  and  needs.  The  EPA  has  pub- 
lished fuel  economy  information  it  has 
gathered  from  its  own  testing.  The  pub- 
lic demand  for  this  information  has  ex- 
ceeded expectations  and  the  supply 
copies  of  1974  model  year  car  fuel  econo- 
mies published  in  the  Federal  Register 
have  been  exhausted. 

The  EPA  also  developed  a  voluntary 
labeling  program  under  which  labels  con- 
taining either  just  the  general  average 
fuel  economies  for  cars  by  weight  class  or 
the  specific  fuel  economy  measiu'ed  for 
the  vehicle  on  which  the  label  is  at- 
tached. No  manufacturer  opted  for  this 
latter  vehicle  specific  label,  but  95  per- 
cent of  the  manufacturers  of  all  vehi- 
cles sold  in  the  United  States  agreed  to 
affix  labels  containing  the  general-av- 
erage fuel  economies  on  new  cars  begin- 
ning in  the  fall  of  1973. 

The  major  problem  encountered  under 
this  program  was  that  many  dealers  were 
removing  the  labels.  The  EPA  has  been 
unable  to  do  anything  to  remedy  this 
situation  other  than  to  publicly  condemn 
the  removal  of  the  labels. 

The  National  Fuel  Economy  Testing 
Act  would  mandate  vehicle  specific  label- 
ling and  give  the  EPA  effective  power  to 
enforce  the  program. 
The  President  assigned  the  EPA  re- 
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sponsibility  for  developii  g  and  imple- 
menting a  program  to  inf  irm  the  public 
as  to  the  fuel  economy  ch  iracteristics  of 
automobiles  in  April  1973,JEPA  promptly 
acted  on  the  President's  -announcement 
and  published  fuel  economy  data  of  1973 
model  year  cars  it  had  gathered  in  con- 
junction with  its  auto  emission  testing 
program.  The  fact  that  t  le  EPA  can  do 
both  types  of  testing  us  ng  almost  the 
same  procedure  is  one  of  ;he  advantages 
of  having  the  EPA  perfoi  m  the  tests. 

Measurement  of  fuel  sconomies  is  a 
matter  of  quantifying  t  le  amounts  of 
carbon  emission  in  the  es  haust  and  cor- 
relating them  with  the  number  of  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  used  pe:  mile.  This  is 
possible,  because  carbon  i«  a  direct  prod- 
uct of  gasoline  and  therefore  related  to 
the  amount  of  gasoline  burned  by  a  par- 
ticular engine  type.  Tiiis  procedure  is 
performed  using  the  same  equipment  as 
the  auto  emission  testing  involving  only 
another  10  minutes  of  tij  tie  and  there  is 
almost  no  additional  cos  i  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

The  ease  and  simplici  y  of  the  EPA's 
testing  procedure  is  relei  ant  also  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  ai]  to  manufactur- 
ers that  fuel  economy  t(  sting  would  be 
better  performed  by  anqther  agency  or 
through  self-certiflcatio^.  Such  a  posi- 
tion ignores  the  practiqalities  involved 
as  well  as  the  establislifed  expertise  of 
EPA-sponsored  testing.  The  EPA  has 
gained,  largely  through;  trial  by  fire, 
credibility  as  an  indepentlent  consumer- 
oriented  agency.  If  anotlker  agency  were 
to  be  given  the  resporjsibility  of  fuel 
economy  testing,  new  jjersormel  would 
have  to  be  hired  and  tr; 
equipment  would  have 
which  would  simply  be  a 
program  that  the  EPA 
veloped  and  implement 
testing  program  to  anyotie  else  would  be 
a  waste  of  taxpayer  moiiey  that  in  these 
times  of  tight  money  and  inflation  is  be- 
yond rationalization.       I 

This  is  not  to  say  that!  the  auto  manu- 
facturers on  their  own  Oould  not  gather 
additional  data.  That  is  v  p  to  them.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  insure  that  consistent 
and  accurate  fuel  economy  data  will  be 
available,  a  specific  agency  should  be 
given  the  authority  to  conduct  the  test- 
ing and  I  believe  that  the  EPA  is  the 
agency  most  capable  of  discharging  this 
responsibility  and,  the  efore,  the  best 
and  most  practical  choi<  e. 

The  EPA  uses  a  dynimometer  in  its 
testing  procedure.  Som0  questions  have 
been  raised  as  to  whether  this  is  the  best 
method  of  fuel  economy  testing.  One 
criticism  is  that  the  dynkmometer  is  not 
as  precise  or  accurate  as  the  road  testing 
procedure  used  by  man;  auto  manuf aC' 
turers.  Opinion  is  some  what  divided  on 
this  issue,  but  in  dealing 
issues  raised  by  the  aut(  i  manufacturers, 
the  dynamometer  at  lea  it  equals  or  even 
surpasses  the  performance  of  road  test- 
ing. 

For  example,  the  ErtA.  was  criticized 
for  not  factoring  into  its 
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only  an  in- 
model  year 


time.  In  its  1974  testing,  EP.  ^'s  test  driv 
ing  cycle  represented  only  c^y /suburban 
driving  which  accounts  for 
cent  of  the  vehicle  miles  driven  in  the 
United  States.  Under  such  driving  condi- 
tions, aerodynamics  plays 
significant  role.  In  its  1973 
testing,  the  EPA,  working  ynth.  the  So 
ciety  of  Automotive  Engineers — SAE — 
developed  and  has  incorponated  a  high- 
way driving  mode  with  thi  city/subur 
t'an  test  cycle  and  is  now,  therefore,  in 
eluding    aerodynamics    of 
motor  vehicles  as  the  dati  is  supplied 
by  the  auto  manufacturer!  themselves 

The  primary  purpose  of 
economy  labeling  program 
standardized  and  credible 
relative  fuel  economies  of  tars  that  are 
available  for  purchase.  Thus,  if  a  fac- 
tor is  missing,  it  will  be  mls!  ing  through- 
out and  will  not  affect  thd 
the  fuel  economy  ratios.  To  puote  a  state 
ment  by  Ernest  Storkman,  rice  president 
of  General  Motors,  in  reply  ng  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Senator  Tunney  c(  nceming  the 
relative  accuracy  of  the  dif  erent  testing 
procedures  during  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  on  the 
In  the  main,  and  I  must 
main  we  get  nearly  the  same 
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1974  model  year 
data,  the  specific  aeroflynamics  of  the 


different  vehicles.  This 
because  it  was  relatively 
the  type  of  testing  EPA 
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unnecessary  for 
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A  closely  related  problem 
raised  is  the  relative  precis^n 
ferent  testing  procedures, 
by  the  auto  manufacturers 
test  is  the  more  precise.  PVom 
point  of  both  practicality 
the  dynamometer  is  actually 
cise.  Unlike  the  road  test, 
eter  is  able  to  factor  out  drjiver 
ties  which  often  represent 
obstacles  to  consistent  and 
economy   testing.    The 
manufacturers  most  often 
ing  may  in  fact  accoimt 
ences  between  their  data 
EPA.  Furthermore,  by  us^g 
mometer,  the  EPA  is  not 
favorable  weather  condit 
conduct  the  tests  with  greiter 
efficiency.  If  the  EPA  used 
much  time  and  money  wojuld 
waiting  aroimd  for  good 

Another  issue  that  haii 
concerning  the  EPA  testing 
that  only  one  model 
being  used  and  that  it 
worst  possible  combinations 
of  that  model. 

With  reference  to  the 
while  the  EPA  in  the  pas 
one  vehicle,  in  its  future 
use  three  vehicles  as  is 
the  Automotive  Environmental 
Inc. 

As  for  the  second  aspect 
icism,    during    the 
Committee  hearing  of  Maj 
Stork,  Director  of  EPA's 
Pollution  Control  Division 
it  was  not  true  that  the 
the  worst  model  tjrpes 
dure  tests  two  types  of 
they  term  "A-selection" 
tion."  The  A-selections 
cent  of  the  model  mix  tha 
turer  intends  to  sell  for 
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tem  combination.  Usually  this  is  satisfied 
with  two  test  cars.  The  B-selections  are 
based  on  a  consideration  of  all  the  com- 
binations or  equipment  that  the  manu- 
facturer plans  to  put  on  these  cars.  The 
vehicles  which  from  a  standpoint  of 
emissions  control  are  likely  to  be  the 
worst  performers  are  Identified  and  then 
some  of  them  are  selected  for  testing.  For 
the  1975  model  year  testing,  the  EPA  is 
publishing  the  fuel  econcnny  data  on  an 
averaged  basis  and  the  B-selections  will 
be  ir  that  average  but  only  in  relation- 
ship to  the  number  of  imits  sold.  To 
reemphasize,  the  dynamometer  provides 
a  form  of  measurement  that  is  more 
repeatable  and  more  free  from  the  vari- 
abilities that  come  into  road  track  test- 
ing. 

The  need  for  consistency  and  precision 
is  illustrated  by  the  situation  exposed  by 
>*-tKcons\mier  in  a  letter  submitted  into 
(     tekimony  during  the  Senate  Commerce 
>      Committee  hearing  on  fuel  economy  test- 
ing. The  letter  Included  two  different  ad- 
vertisements published  in  the  January 
and  February  issues  of  a  national  maga- 
zine of  the  2-liter  Porsche  914.  In  January 
the  Porsche's  mile-per-gallon  ratio  was 
23 ;  in  February  it  miraculously  jumped  to 
29.  I  find  it  difBcult  to  rationalize  this 
except  as  strong  argument  for  passing 
the  Fuel  Economy  Testing  Act. 

One  final  area  with  which  auto  manu- 
facturers have  expressed  some  concern 
is  that  they  feel  that  the  vehicles  being 
used  by  the  EPA  in  its  testing  which  are 
preproduction  models  are  not  the  stime 
as  those  that  will  be  sold  in  the  national 
market.  If  this  is  true,  perhaps  the  Jus- 
tice Department  should  be  informed. 
Auto  manufacturers  are  required  by  law 
to  provide  the  EPA  with  prototype 
vehicles.  These  vehicles,  in  fact,  are 
often,  if  anything,  built  with  more  care 
than  those  that  are  sold  in  the  general 
market. 

In  summary,  if  the  fuel  economy  test- 
ing program  were  transferred  out  of  the 
EPA,  the  public  would  be  denied  a  con- 
stant credible  source  of  this  significant 
fuel  economy  information.  To  permit  oc- 
currences as  the  Porsche  advertisement 
to  be  the  sole  source  of  fuel  economy  data 
will  only  exaggerate  the  public's  confu- 
sion and  disconcertion  with  the  national 
energy  shortage  and  particularly  with 
fuel  economy.  EPA  has  been  and  would 
continue  to  be  able  to  present  standard- 
ized, uniform,  and  credible  data. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Fuel  Economy 
Testing  Act  of  1974  be  pz'inted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3664 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Fuel  Econ- 
omy Testing  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1941)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Fuel  Economt  Intormation. — Con- 
currently with  such  study  and  compilation 
of  Information  by  the  Secretary,  and  on  an 
annual  basis,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 


vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  deter- 
mine and  publish  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
stuners  information  with  respect  to  the  fuel 
economy  of  passenger  motor  vehicles.  As  used 
In  this  subsection,  "fuel  economy"  refers 
to  the  average  distance  traveled  by  a  ve- 
hicle per  unit  of  fuel  consumed,  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  test  procedures  es- 
tablished by  such  Administrator  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.   3784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bykd, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tafi)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Btickley),  and  the  Senator  from 
GeorgiL  (Mr.  Nunn)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2784,  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  subsistence  allow- 
ance, educational  assistance  allowances, 
and  the  special  training  allowances  paid 
to  eligible  veterans  and  persons  imder 
chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of  such  title;  to 
improve  and  expand  the  special  pro- 
grams for  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans  and  servicemen  under  chapter 
34  of  such  title;  to  improve  and  expand 
the  veteran-student  services  program;  to 
establish  a  veterans'  education  loan  pro- 
gram for  veterans  eligible  for  benefits 
imder  chaper  34  of  such  title;  to  promote 
the  employment  of  veterans  and  the 
wives  and  widows  of  certain  veterans  by 
improving  and  expanding  the  provisions 
governing  the  operation  of  the  Veterans 
Employment  Service  and  providing  for 
an  action  plan  for  the  employment  of 
disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans;  to 
make  improvements  in  the  educational 
assistance  program;  to  recodify  and  ex- 
pand veterans'  reemployment  rights;  to 
make  improvements  in  the  administra- 
tion of  educational  benefits;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    2923 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inottye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjr- 
mond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2923,  to  provide  certain  special  educa- 
ticmal  services  to  handicapped  depend- 
ents of  members  serving  on  active  duty. 

S.    3305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3305,  to  sunend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide assistauice  for  programs  for  the  di- 
agnosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of, 
and  research  in  Huntington's  disease. 

S.    3S82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3582,  to  ex- 
tend eligibility  for  food  stamps  for  sup- 
plementary security  income  recipients. 

S.    3S3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 


the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  8.  3625,  to  provide  for  the 
recycling  of  used  oil,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    3637 

At  the  request  of  1-  r.  Hugh  Scoxt,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3637,  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
vide that  licenses  for  the  operation  of 
broadcasting  stations  may  be  irsued  and 
renewed  for  terms  of  5  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    3638 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3638,  to 
amend  the  act  to  incorporate  Little 
League  Baseball  to  provide  that  the 
league  shall  be  open  to  girls  as  well  as 
to  boys. 

S.    364S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3649,  the 
Social  Security  Recipients  Fairness  Act 
of  1974. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  342— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  EX- 
PRESS THE  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  (CERTAIN  FISH- 
ING OPERATIONS  OP  NATIONS  OF 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  a  resolution  demsuiding  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  to  implement 
the  economic  sanctions  of  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  ( 16  UJS.C.  1978) . 

The  reports  from  Alaska  on  the  salmon 
situation  are  very  dismal.  High  seas  com- 
mercial fishing  in  the  Western  Aleutians 
by  the  Japanese  has  so  depleted  this  re- 
source as  to  foreclose  all  commercial  and 
subsistence  fishing  in  western  Alaska. 
The  forecasted  run  for  sockeye  salmon  in 
1974  will  be  only  half  that  necessary  for 
brood  stock  to  insure  maintenance  of  this 
resource. 

The  harvesting  statistics  for  the  past  3 
years  are  equally  stunning.  There  has 
been  a  major  downward  trend  in  the 
commercial  salmon  harvests  since  1970. 
For  1974,  the  projection  of  15.6  million 
salmon  is  the  lowest  harvest  to  (xxur  in 
this  coimtry.  In  this  3-year  period,  the 
largest  industry  in  my  State  faces  total 
destruction.  Alaska,  with  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  13.5  percent  in  January, 
the  highest  imemployment  rate  in  this 
country,  is  now  threatened  with  dis- 
bandment  of  its  major  industrial 
employer. 

The  promise  of  preserving  fisheries  has 
been  bantered  about  in  the  political 
arena,  but  there  is  still  no  relief  in  sight 
for  the  affected  fisherman.  The  Execu- 
tive, charged  with  enforcement  of  our 
laws,  has  neglected  its  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple. Alaskans  have  had  enough  rhetoric ; 
Alaskans  can  no  longer  tolerate  admin- 
istration acquiescence  in  this  rape  of  the 
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sea  in  the  name  of  higher  goals;  Alaskans 
demand  action. 

The  blatant  hypocrisy  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  issue  is  well  documented. 
The  Director  of  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  runs  about  the  country 
criticizing  the  Japanese  for  their  fail- 
ure to  respond  to  critical  conservation 
problems.  These  criticisms  are  not  111- 
foimded;  yet,  this  chief  enforcement  of- 
ficer is  strangely  silent  in  urging  action 
on  the  part  of  his  boss,  the  Secretai-y  of 
Commerce,  to  initiate  appropriate  relief 
available  under  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act.  The  response  given  for  nonen- 
forcement  evades  the  issue,  "It  is  unreal- 
istic to  impose  these  economic  sanctions 
f6r  scattered,  minor  violations."  At  this 
jimctiu-e  in  Alaskan  fisheries,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  scattered,  minor  violations. 

Furthermore,  the  State  Department 
has  laid  out  the  administration's  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  protecting  our  coastal 
fisheries : 

If  anyone  seriously  thinks  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  going  to  enforce  a  unilateraUy 
declared  200  mile  limit  or  ownership  of  anad- 
romous  species  .  .  .  they  are  very,  very  much 
mUtaken.  There  is  no  way  this  wUl  occur, 
no  way! 

These  oflQcial  pronouncements  are 
illustrative  of  the  lackadaisical  attitude 
the  enforcement  arm  of  our  Government 
takes  to  protecting  our  fisheries.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  pleasant  message  to  relay 
to  our  fishermen. 

Beyond  this  inadequacy  lies  the  real 
problem — the  highly  technical,  highly  ef- 
ficient Japanese  fishing  operation  com- 
peting with  the  independent  Alaskan 
fishermen.  Japan's  blatant  disregard  for 
sound  conservation  practices  and  for  the 
International  Convention  for  the  High 
Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
is  well  documented.  Instances  of  fioating 
foreign  monofilament  gillnet,  with  sal- 
mon still  enmeshed,  and  the  continued 
practice  of  failure  to  yield  to  boai-ding 
are  too  common  to  be  "scattered,  minor 
violations."  There  are  too  little  fish  left 
to  allow  these  practices  to  continue. 

On  Friday,  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  C-130 
aircraft  with  two  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  enforcement  oflBcers  on 
board  found  the  Japanese  gilnetter  Myo- 
jin  Maru  No.  1  fishing  in  violation  of  the 
Convention.  The  tragedy  of  these  viola- 
tions can  no  longer  be  ignored.  The  de- 
pleted Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  stocks  can- 
not sustain  further  action  of  this  natiu-e. 
In  sum,  I  implore  Congress  to  act;  to 
mandate  action  on  this  law;  to  save  Alas- 
kan fisheries  from  foreign  encroaclament 
while  there  is  still  time. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

8.  Pes.  342 
Whereas  under  the  terms  of  ths  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  the  Government 
of  Japan  did  agree  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  abstain  from  engaging 
In  the  exploitation  of  certain  stocks  of  flsb 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Japan  has 
failed  to  abide  by  the  spirit  and  Intent  of 
.■such  Convention  by  effectively  prohibiting 
its  nationals  and  fishing  vessels  from  engag- 
ing in  the  exploitation  of  such  stocks  of  fish; 
and 

Whereas  the  actions  of  the  Myojin  Man; 
No.  1  on  June  14,  1974  fishing  In  violation  of 
said  Convention  is  further  evidence  of  the 


failure  of  the  Government 


by  the  terms  of  such  Com  entlon;  and 


Whereas  the  Secretary 
directed  by  section  8  ol 
Protective   Act   of    1967 


Jum  18,  1974. 


of  Japan  to  abide 


of   Commerce   is 

the   Fishermen's 

(S2   use    1978)    to 


make  certification  to  the  :  'resident  when  he 
determines  the  nationals  <  >i  a  foreign  coun- 
try are  conducting  fishln;  operations  in  a 
manner  or  under  clrcum;  stances  which  di- 
minish the  effectiveness  of  an  international 
fishery  conservation  progri  m;  and 

Whereas  upon  receipt  ol  such  certification 
the  President  may  direc^  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  prohibit  tl^e  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  fisll  products  of  the 
offending  country  for  su<  h  duration  as  he 
determines  appropriate :  N  ow,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  i  euse  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should 
certify  to  the  President  that  nationals  of 
Japan  are  conducting  fish  ng  operations  in  a 
manner  which  diminishes  the  effectiveness  of 
the  International  Convention  for  the  High 
Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
that  upon  receipt  of  sue  i  certification  the 
President  should  direct  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prohibit  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  fish  products  of  Japan  until 
such  time  as  the  Governm  tnt  of  Japan  faith- 
fully carries  out  its  comm^ments  under  such 
Convention. 


|aw  how,  when 
le  Senate,  the 

Imd  come  over 

auld  see  how 

lad  to  apprise 

rere  voting  on 

its,  the  people 

do  aU  that? 


SENATE  RESOLUTIpN  343— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RllSOLUnON  TO 
AMEND  RULE  XH  C  F  THE  STAND- 
ING RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

(Referred  to  the  Coijimittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 
Mr.  LONG  submitt4d  the  following 

resolution 

s.  Res.  aba 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  1  of  rule  XII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  by  inserting  between  the  first  and 
second  sentences  the  following:  "However, 
a  Senator  who  is  presidijig  at  a  hearing  of 
a  committee  of  the  Senaie,  a  Joint  conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Congress,  or  ai  y  subcommittee  of 
any  such  committee  oi  Joint  committee, 
may  vote  yea  or  nay  with<  ut  being  present  to 
cast  his  vote  If  ( 1 )  he  n(  itifles  the  leader  of 
his  party  In  the  Senate,  i  rior  to  the  decision 
on  the  vote  having  been  announced  by  the 
Presiding  Officer,  that  h !  is  presiding  at  a 
hearing  while  the  vote  1 5  being  conducted, 
(2)  he  requests  that  leader  to  cast  his  vote 
and  how  that  vote  shall  be  cast,  and  (3) 
that  leader,  prior  to  th(  announcement  of 
such  decision,  obtains  un  mlmous  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  so  cast  the  ^ote  of  that  Senator. 
It  shall  be  in  order  prioil  to  that  announce- 
ment for  such  leader  to  « sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  so  cast  the  vot<    of  that  Senator." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Prssident,  for  some 
time  the  Senator  fro^  Louisiana  has 
thought  there  were  a  iiumber  of  things 
we  ought  to  be  dolni :  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  Senat  .  I  have  discussed 
a  nxunber  of  these  things  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frim  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  and  he  has  indi- 
cated some  sympathy  or  them.  I  believe 
we  can  make  headway  ^'ith  some  of  these 
measures. 

If  it  has  to  be  don  i,  I  shall  at  some 
time  submit  a  resolu  ion  to  install  an 
electronic  voting  ma(hine,  to  be  used 
at  such  times  as  the  fi  enate  is  willing  to 
use  it.  It  seems  to  m«  that  if  we  use  it 
only  by  unanimous  onsent  at  the  be- 
ginning, in  time  we  wi]  I  develop  practices 
and  procedures  to  adji  ist  to  tt.at  efficient 
device  for  the  use  of  he  Senate,  It  will 
reduce  the  time  of  ge  tting  our  business 
done,  reduce  the  cos  s  of  the  Govern- 


ment, and  make  this  a  fnore  effective 
body. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Pi-esi^ent,  another 
thing  that  instates  the 
Louisiana  is  that  when  a  Senator  is  con- 
ducting committee  hearings  and  a  roll- 
call  vote  occurs  over  here,  even  though 
the  vote  might  be  a  iman  mous  vote,  he 
is  required  to  recess  the  hearing  and 
come  to  the  Senate  Chamlier.  Once  here, 
it  usually  takes  him  about  30  seconds 
to  Inform  himself  what  thi  s  vote  is  about, 
cast  his  vote,  and  go  back.  Meanwhile 
a  whole  room  full  of  witne  sses,  audience, 
and  newsmen  may  be  kept  waiting  for 
the  Senator  to  make  the  ^ound  trip. 

I  know  that  the  Naticjn  would  have 
some  understanding  of  wh^  I  am  talking 
about,  because  during  th«  course  of  the 
Watergate  hearings  they 
votes  were  occurring  in 
committee  would  recess 
and  vote.  If  the  public 
little  time  those  Senators 
themselves  of  what  they 
when  they  cast  their  ba 
would  say,  "Why  do  th^ 
Why  did  not  those  Senators  simply  pick 
up  the  telephone  and  ask  [to  be  recorded, 
however  they  would  indicate?" 

I  am  today  submitting  la  resolution  to 
provide  that,  by  imani^ous  consent, 
when  a  Senator  is  presidipg  at  a  hearing 
before  his  committee  and  a  rollcall  vote 
occurs  in  the  Senate,  hs  vote  can  be 
recorded  by  the  leader  of  his  party  with 
the  unanimous  consent  o  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  sought  the  advics  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian and  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  other  Senators,  Mi.  President.  It 
seems  rather  ridiculous  1o  me  that  one 
who  is  doing  the  work  of  the  Senate 
cannot  be  recorded  when!  he  knows  very 
well  how  he  wants  to  bd  recorded  on  a 
rollcall  vote.  On  occasion!.  I  have  simply 
declined  to  come  over    lere  and  have 
gone  ahead  and  conducted  the  hearing, 
because  people  were  here  from  out  of 
town,  had  traveled  ma^y  mUes  to  be 
here,  and  had  waited  foil  hours,  or  even 
for  days,  to  be  heard,  rndll  felt  they  were 
entitled  to  be  heard  and  that  some  Sen- 
ator should  stay  there  4"^  hear  them. 
I  would  hope  very  much  that  at  least 
in  such  cases  we  could  make  it  possible 
for  the  Senate  to  be  a  little  more  efficient, 
rather  than  delaying,  hjolding  up,  and 
postponing  the  outcome  of  a  vote  while 
some  Senator  comes  rushing  over  with 
his  shirttail  out,  so  to  sqeak,  to  cast  his 
vote. 

I  send  the  resolution 
ask  that  it  be  referred  t 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 


June  18,  1974. 
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0  the  desk  and 
the  Committee 


TEMPORARY  INCREAStE  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC DEBT  LIMIT — AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    Noi,    1464 

(Ordered  to  be  printep,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  I 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  Senator  McClttre  I  am  today  again 
offering  an  amendment  1  or  printing,  this 
time  to  H  Jl.  14832,  the  ]  >ublic  debt  limit 
bill,  to  permit  American  citizens  to  own 
gold  beginning  Septemter  1,  1974. 


An  amendment  permitting  gold  owner- 
ship as  of  the  first  of  September  was 
added  by  the  Senate  to  the  International 
Development  Association  bill  on  May  29. 
However,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
House  International  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  deleted  the  gold  ownership 
amendment  to  the  IDA  bill. 

There  is  still  a  possibility  that  the  full 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
reinsert  the  gold  ownership  amendment, 
or  that  the  Senate's  amendment  may  be 
brought  up  as  an  amendment  to  the  IDA 
biU  (Ml  the  House  floor.  However,  as 
things  now  stand  the  gold  ownership 
amendment,  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
three  separate  occasions,  will  not  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  reaffirm  its  determination  to  al- 
low U.S.  citizens  to  own  gold  by 
attaching  an  amendment  to  that  effect 
to  the  public  debt  limit  bill.  I  welcome 
the  cosponsorship  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
amendment. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1465    AND    1466 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  two  amendments  to  H.R. 
14832,  legislation  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 
The  first  amendment  is  similar  to  S. 
2347,  the  Historic  Structures  Tax  Act 
which  I  introduced  on  August  3,  1973. 
The  second  amendment  is  identical  to 
S.  3184,  the  Bicentennltd  Celebration 
Contribution  Tax  Credit  Act  which  I 
introduced  on  March  19,  1974. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1468 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  14832, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
increase  the  exclusion  from  gross  income 
gained  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  resi- 
dence of  an  individual  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  65  from  $20,000  to  $30,000. 

Since  this  exemption  was  granted  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  inflation  has 
caused  its  dollar  limitation  to  become 
out-dated.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  in  1963,  the  nationwide  aver- 
age sales  price  for  newly  constructed 
personal  residences  was  $19,300  and  the 
median  sales  price  was  $18,000.  For  1972, 
the  nationwide  average  sales  price  for 
new  personal  residences  was  $30,500  and 
the  median  sales  price  was  $27,600.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  the  nationwide  median  sales 
price  for  existing  homes  for  January 
1974  was  $30,600. 

Therefore,  while  an  exclusion  of 
$20,000  was  appropriate  in  1964,  it  seems 
evident  that  it  is  insufficient  now,  and 
an  exclusion  of  $30,000  is  in  order  if  we 
are  to  maintain  the  original  intent  of 
the  law.  That  intent  was  expressed  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  s  report 
on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 — Senate  Re- 
port No.  830,  88th  Congress,  2d  session: 

The  elderly  person  whose  family  has  grown 
and  who  no  longer  has  need  for  the  family 
homestead  .  .  .  may  desire  to  purchase  a  less 
expensive  home  or  move  to  an  apartment 


or  to  a  rental  property  at  another  location. 
He  may  also  require  some  or  aU  of  the  funds 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  old  residence 
to  meet  his  and  his  wife's  living  expenses. 
Nevertheless,  under  present  law,  such  an  in- 
dividual must  tie  up  all  of  his  investment 
from  the  old  residence  in  a  new  residence. 
If  he  is  to  avoid  taxation  on  any  of  the  gain 
which  may  be  Involved. 

To  achieve  the  same  purpose  today, 
that  is,  to  enable  the  senior  citizen  to 
avoid  taxation  on  the  sale  of  his  home 
without  putting  all  the  investment  from 
the  old  residence  into  the  new,  we  need 
to  increase  the  exclusion  on  the  gain 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  old  resi- 
dence. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee staff  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment estimates  the  revenue  loss  caused 
by  adoption  of  this  amendment  to  be  less 
than  $10  million. 

I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  join 
me  in  sponsoring  this  amendment  to 
help  our  senior  citizens,  many  of  whom 
are  sorely  beset  by  inflation,  and  that 
the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on  this 
amendment. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Art  Ratcliffe  of  Myrtle  Point,  Oreg.,  for 
suggesting  this  change  in  the  tax  code, 
and  Mr.  Michael  Stem  of  the  Finance 
Committee  staff  for  his  assistance  in  re- 
searching the  history  of  this  provision 
and  the  effects  of  its  amendment. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1469 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1471 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

SOCIAI.       SECmiTY       INCREMENT       FOR       DELATED 
RETIREMENT    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intix>- 
ducing  an  amendment  to  H.R.  14832,  the 
debt  limit  bill,  which  would  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
6%  percent  annual  increment  in  benefits 
to  individuals  who  delay  their  retirement 
beyond  age  65. 

Currently  those  who  choose  to  remain 
in  the  work  force  after  65  are  entitled  to 
an  annual  increment  of  1  percent.  This 
provision,  enacted  in  1972,  was  welcome, 
but  it  does  little  more  than  recognize  the 
s(x;ial  securit;-  taxes  paid  by  those  who 
work  beyond  age  65.  It  falls  far  short  of 
refil  equality.  It  is  relatively  ineffective 
in  expanding  choices  open  to  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Provisions  of  my  amendment  are  iden- 
tical to  those  in  S.  3386,  which  I  intro- 
duced April  25.  which  bill  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  the  following  27  Members 
of  the  Senate:  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Buckley, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
McClxjre.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
RoTH,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 
Mr.  Tower. 


The  bipartisan  sponsorship  of  S.  3386 
was  most  gratifying  to  me.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  similar  broad  support  will  be 
given  to  the  amendment  I  introduce 
today. 

My  amendment  would  expand  the 
choices  open  to  older  Americans  under 
the  social  security  system  by  providing 
that  persons  choosing  to  delay  retirement 
will  qualify  for  higher  benefits  on  the 
same  percentsige  basis  as  benefits  are 
now  reduced  for  early  retirement. 

It  provides  for  an  increase  of  6%  per- 
cent in  benefits  for  each  year  between 
age  65  and  72  that  an  individual  elects  to 
delay  his  or  her  receipt  of  social  security 
retirement  benefits.  For  those  who  choose 
to  wait  imtil  age  72,  the  mininimum 
increase  in  benefits  will  be  46%  percent. 

Since  continued  employment  after  age 
65  may  also  raise  the  retiree's  average 
monthly  wage  for  social  security  benefit 
calculations,  the  actual  improvement  in 
benefits  at  retirement  may  be  higher 
than  a*,  the  6^5  percent  annual  rate. 
The  maximum  increment  for  retirement 
at  72  could  be  substantially  above  50 
percent. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  the  social  security  system  more 
flexible  by  giving  the  retiree  more  free- 
dom in  adapting  its  provisions  to  his 
or  her  personal  problems.  He  or  she  will 
be  able  to  elect  the  benefit  approach 
which  best  suits  individual  need  and  de- 
sire. To  maximize  the  choice,  the  bill 
provides  a  benefit  increase  of  tive-ninths 
of  1  percent  for  each  month  that  an 
individual  chooses  to  continue  employ- 
ment after  age  65. 

The  proposed  benefit  increment  is  a 
first  major  step  in  correcting  a  serious 
inequity  in  social  security  which  sharply 
penalizes  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  prefer  to  continue  working 
or  who  must  work  after  age  65.  Together 
with  flat  dollar  liberalization  of  the  earn- 
ings test,  which  now  reduces  OASDI 
benefits  by  50  percent  of  earnings  over 
$2,400  a  year,  the  amendment  would 
move  us  toward  complete  freedom  for  the 
individual  in  his  or  her  choice  of  time  for 
retirement. 

It  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  or 
jeopardize  the  current  right  of  a  person 
to  elect  early  retirement  for  social  se- 
curity benefit  purposes. 

As  a  simple  matter  of  equity,  the 
amendment  would  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple of  fiexibility  on  behalf  of  those  who 
delay  retirement  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  law  now  recognizes  the  right  of 
persons  who  choose  to  retire  between  62 
and  65. 

My  original  decision  to  propose  a  6% 
percent  annual  benefit  increment  was 
based  on  two  considerations.  The  per- 
centage is  identical  to  the  reduction  for 
early  retirement.  As  a  matter  of  fiscal 
and  legislative  practicality.  I  believe  it  is 
probably  the  maximum  increment  per- 
centage now  acceptable. 

If,  instead  the  Congress  were  to  au- 
thorize the  full  actuarial  benefit  increase 
which  should  be  available  if  we  assume 
full  entitlement  to  social  security  bene- 
fits at  age  65,  I  am  informed  the  annual 
increment  would  be  12  percent.  While 
this  is  a  laudable  objective,  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  we  are  qxiite  ready  to  go  that  far  at 
this  time. 

The  first  year  cost  to  the  social  secu- 
rity system  will  be  approximately  $200 
million,  about  one-half  of  costs  for  the 
actuarially  determined  12  percent  in- 
crement 

It  would  be  my  ultimate  hope  that 
eventually  we  would  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  fully  eqiaitable 
consideration  for  those  who  decide  to 
continue  work  after  age  65.  My  proposal 
offere  a  beginning,  but  not  necessarily 
an  end. 

I  have  long  been  disturbed  by  the  high 
share  of  social  security  costs  which  are 
now  in  fact  borne  by  working  persons 
past  65.  Older  people  who  work  are  now 
actUaUy  paying  roughly  $5  billion  a  year 
as  a  hidden  subsidy  to  those  drawing 
benefits. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  older  persons 
are  increasingly  unwilling  to  remain  in 
the  work  force.  This  is  because  the  actual 
retm-n  for  continuing  to  work  is  not 
enough  to  impel  him  or  her  to  continue. 
Not  only  does  the  full-time  worker  lose 
social  security  benefits,  but  he  or  she  also 
must  pay  income  taxes  and  social  secu- 
rity taxes  on  earnings.  When  these  are 
added  to  expenses  Incurred  in  going  to 
the  Job,  often  little  if  any  net  gain  from 
employment  remains  for  the  worker's 
own  use. 

The  Nation's  loss  of  productivity  re- 
sulting from  waste  of  skills  and  experi- 
ence among  older  Americans  is  serious. 
Even  more  important  is  the  economic 
and  psychological  loss  to  the  individual 
which  comes  through  disinvolvement 
from  life's  mainstream.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  retirement  often  is  ac- 
cepted most  reluctantly  because  there  is 
little  practical  choice  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic advantage. 

It  Is  time  that  we  coimterbalance  pres- 
ent incentives  in  society  for  early  re- 
tirement with  comparable  incentives  for 
later  retirement.  Without  such  balance, 
older  Americans  are  denied  full  freedom 
of  choice. 

Comments  from  individuals  and  such 
distinguished  organizations  of  older  peo- 
ple as  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons  and  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Associaticm  convince  me  that 
older  Americans  both  employed  and  re- 
tired— feel  strongly  that  they  should 
have  the  right  to  choose.  This  demands 
flexibility  in  social  security  along  the 
lines  that  I  now  propose. 

During  recent  years  there  has  "oeen 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  need  for  a  new 
national  policy  in  aging.  Despite  some 
progress,  and  every  step  forward  is  good, 
we  have  not  yet  really  come  to  grips  with 
the  challenges  in  our  new  era  of  aging. 
Millions  of  words  have  been  used  in 
thousands  of  articles  and  meetings 
ranging  from  the  White  House  Confer- 
ences of  1961  and  1971  to  sessions  in  our 
smallest  villages.  In  them  all,  there  has 
been  a  call  for  action  to  give  older  Ameri- 
cans full  frbedom  of  choice — ^with  honor, 
dignity,  and  self-respect.  And  yet  too 
often  oiu-  seniors  find  themselves  treated 
as  second-class  citizens. 

In  examinations  of  need  for  a  new 
national  policy  in  aging — whether  by  au- 
thorities in  medicine,  economics,  sociol- 


ogy, or  other  disciplines — one  key  ele- 
ment in  our  problem  conges  clear.  There 
is  need  for  a  new  look  at  retirement  prac- 
tices in  this  country.  Wej  need  to  recon- 
sider obsession  with  the  iimnbers  game — 
our  pursuit  of  retirementi  based  solely  on 
artificial  chronological  rules  of  age  with- 
out regard  for  either  actual  abilities  of 
older  persons  to  particiijate  in  the  Na- 
tion's productive  forcesi  or  the  desire 
of  many  for  continued  .involvement  in 
society's  mainstream. 

Deliberations  by  the  -eal  experts  on 
aging — older  persons  tl:  emselves — have 
been  no  less  emphatic  ibout  the  need 
for  new  approaches  to  he  question  of 
retirement.  We  need  fc>  reinstate  the 
principle  that  choices  shi  luld  be  made  by 
the  individual  in  the  lie»it  of  individual 
abilities  and  individual  desires. 

No  one  would  claim  '  hat  this  objec- 
tive can  be  achieved  thraugh  legislation 
alone.  Education  about  the  tremendous 
productive  potential  and  the  will  for  in- 
volvement among  older  persons  may,  in- 
deed, be  the  most  important  element  in 
solving  the  problem. 

But  there  are  some  t]  lings  that  Con- 
gress can  do.  Perhaps  nost  important 
will  be  decisions  in  Feieral  programs, 
such  as  social  security,  vhich  will  offer 
incentives  for  continue<  life -participa- 
tion by  older  persons  a ;  least  equal  to 
current  disincentives. 

My  amendment  to  provide  higher  so- 
cial security  benefit  increments  for  those 
who  choose  to  delay  Betirement  until 
after  65  in  my  judgment  is  an  essential 
step  toward  this  objective.  I  urge  its 
adoption  now. 

AMENDMENT    NC  .    1472 

(Ordered  to  be  printe  i,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

TEMPORARY    INCREASE   IN   '  HE    PUBLIC    DEBT 
AMENDMEK  X 

NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
AMENDMEK  t 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Presi<  ent,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  the  Natic  aal  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Amendment  to  HJl. 
14832,  the  debt  limit  bill, 

Provisions  of  the  amendment  are  iden- 
tical to  those  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
48.  introduced  by  me  February  1, 1973  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Se  lator  Fannin,  to 
create  a  permanent,  iidependent,  bi- 
partisan National  Socia  L  Security  Com- 
mission. 

Careful  reading  of  '  he  recently  re- 
leased 1974  report  by  trustees  for  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fi  mds  strengthens 
my  conviction  that  constant,  imaginative 
review  of  social  security  benefits  and  fi- 
nancing by  a  permanent  panel  of  quali- 
fied persons  independent  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  is  essential  to 
reassiu^  the  people  of  Ithe  system's  in- 


;erve  their  needs, 
trustees'  reports 


tegrity  and  its  ability  to 

Questions  raised  in  the 

show  again  that  it  is  not  enough — in  the 

Nation's  biggest  business — to  rely  on  a 

part-time  advisory  council  which  meets 

and  reports  at  4-year 

look  to  the  Social  Seciiity  Administra 

tion  alone  for  evaluations  of  the  system's 

operation, 

Most  alarming  in  thi  trustees'  report 
on  the  funds  is  its  piesent  conclusion 
that  the  old-age,  survivi  irs,  and  disability 
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insurance  programs  are  v  nderflnanced 
by  almost  3  percent  on  (i  long-range 
basis. 

The  report  said: 

The  long-range  actuarial  coit  estimates  for 
the  Old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur 
ance  program  prepared  In  accordance  with 
dynamic  assumptions  as  to  both  benefits  and 
taxable  earnings  show  an  actuarial  balance 
of — 2.98  percent  of  taxable  pkjrroU  over  the 
valuation  period  of  75  years,  which  substan- 
tially exceeds  the  acceptable  [limit  of  varia- 
tion of  5  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
(0.69  percent  of  taxable  payroll). 

I  introduce  this  amendment  out  of  con- 
viction that  the  magnitude  of  the  social 
security  system  and  its  indwidual  impact 
on  every  man,  woman,  fend  child  in 
America,  directly  and  inditectly,  as  well 
as  on  millions  yet  unbomi  demands  no 
less  than  constant  review  o: '  how  it  serves 
our  people. 

Independent  of  either  t  dministrative 
or  legislative  responsibilUies,  the  Na- 
tional Social  Secm-ity  Conimission,  as  a 
bipartisan  watchdog  on  beh  alf  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  be  charged  wi  h  continuous 
review  of  social  security's  effectiveness, 
including: 

First.  Consideration  oJ  innovations 
which  may  strengthen  the  system's 
ability  to  help  provide  decent  economic 
and  health  security  for  iti  beneficiaries 
without  excessive  tax  burqens  on  wage- 
earners  and  their  employers; 

Second.  Analysis  of  inequities  within 
the  system  which  may  aff0ct  substantial 
numbers  of  its  participant 
Third.  Assurances  of  the  \ 
integrity  and  its  abihty 
its  obligation;  and 

Fourth.  Determination 
effects,  on  other  elements  : 
both  private  and  public, 
Americans    strive    for 
being. 

I  urge  prompt  approval 
ment  by  the  Senate,  the  Hbuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  President  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  congressional  and  adminis- 
tration concern  for  the  de 
pact  of  the  Social  Secure 
Americans  and  as  a  joint 
intent  that  this  impact  w| 
mum  benefit  to  all. 

As  I  make  this  appeal, 
ognition  to  the  long  reco^ 
administration  of  social  sfecurity  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  ?4ducation,  and 
Welfare.  No  less  importanjt  has  been  the 
distinguished  work  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  tlie  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meabs.  In  no  way 
would  the  independent  liational  Social 
Security  Commission  diminish  or  dero- 
gate their  responsibilities  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  be  a  nev 
source  of  help  to  them. 
The  National  Social 
mission  would  have  a  cont 
sibility  to  study,  investiga 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program  and  the  health 
insurance  programs  which  operate  under 
authority  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

At  present,  the  Socialj  Security  Act 
provides  for  such  an  overview  by  the  Ad- 
visoi-y  Council  on  Social 
only  on  an  intermittent  bs  sis.  This  coun- 
cil would  be  eliminated  under  the 
amendment. 
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system's  fiscal 
fways  to  meet 

the  system's 
our  society, 
rough  which 
gnomic    well- 

Qf  the  amend- 


ly-to-day  im- 
ty  Act  on  all 
|-eassurance  of 
be  of  maxi- 

give  full  rec- 
iA  of  excellent 


and  valuable 

Security   Com- 
luing  respon- 
and  review 


To  rely  on  an  Advisory  Council,  which 
holds  a  limited  number  of  meetings  dur- 
ing 1  year  out  of  4,  as  is  now  the  case, 
is  unfair  to  the  American  people,  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  The  almost 
inevitable  dependence  on  the  social  se- 
curity program's  administrative  agency 
by  such  a  part-time  panel,  no  matter 
how  distinguished  its  membership,  also 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Social  security  is  too  important,  too 
big  to  be  the  object  of  part-time  review. 

The  importance  of  the  Commission's 
work,  as  proposed  in  the  amendment,  is 
underscored  by  the  manner  of  appoint- 
ment of  its  nine  members  and  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Commission  shall  be  bi- 
partisan. 

The  Commission  chairman  and  four 
members  will  be  appointed,  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis,  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Two 
members  each,  no  more  than  one  from 
a  single  political  party,  will  be  appointed 
by  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
individuals  of  recognized  standing  and 
distinction  who  have  demonstrated  ca- 
pacity to  discharge  the  great  responsi- 
bihty  which  the  amendment  places  upon 
it. 

The  Commission  membership  unques- 
tionably should  include  recognized  au- 
thorities in  the  fields  of  actuarial  sci- 
ence, economics  and  other  disciplines. 

The  National  Social  Security  Commis- 
sion, in  short,  would  be  a  blue-ribbon 
panel  capable  of  responding  imagina- 
tively and  effectively  to  both  specific  and 
broad  ramifications  of  cocial  security.  It 
should  be  .staffed  by  persons  able  to  give 
cintinuous  attention  to  these  ramiflca- 
tioris. 

In  the  psist,  I  have  often  pointed  out 
that  social  security  in  many  respects  is 
the  biggest  business  in  America.  Current 
old-age,  survivors  and  disability  insur- 
ance and  health  insurance  payments  are 
giir.g  to  approximately  30  mi'Jion  par- 
sons. Over  90  percent  of  the  American 
people  are  covered.  Everyone  directly  or 
indirectly  participates  in  its  financing. 

These  statistics  alone  suggest  the  im- 
portance of  independent  review  by  ex- 
perts serving  an  ombudsman  role  on  be- 
half of  all  the  people. 

The  implications  of  social  securit:  , 
however,  go  far  beyond  the  dollars  In 
benefits  and  the  taxes  paid  to  provide 
such  benefits.  The  system  affects  all 
efforts  of  individual  Americans  and 
groups  to  provide  for  economic  security. 
It  has  an  effect  on  private  pensions,  in- 
dividual insurance  and  savings,  health- 
car,  patterns,  and  on  employment  and 
retirement  practices  in  our  land. 

At  no  time  has  there  been  an  autliori- 
tative  review  of  all  of  these  elements 
which  affect  social  security  or  are 
affected  by  it.  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
that  we  look  at  these  .luestions.  An  inde- 
pendent, bipartisan  National  Social  Se- 
curity Commission  wou^d  be  expected  to 
include  these  questions  in  its  delibera- 
tions, investigations,  -nd  reports  to  the 
people,  the  Congress,  and  the  President. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    147S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  14832,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO    1476 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

MINIMUM    TAX    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CHURC::H.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  to  the 
Humphrey  amendment  to  the  tempo- 
rary cicbt  ceiling  bill  (H.R.  14832)  which 
would  establish  a  minimum  tax  of  10 
percent  on  foreign  source  income  of  all 
American-based  multinational  corpora- 
tions. 

A  little  over  a  week  ago,  I  submitted 
an  amendment  which  would  have  estab- 
lished a  minimum  tax  of  10  percent  on 
the  foreign  source  income  of  the  multi- 
national oil  companies.  Reflection  since 
that  time  has  convinced  me  that  the 
same  principles  which  argue  for  a  mini- 
mum tax  on  overseas  oil  income  also 
argue  for  such  a  tax  on  all  overseas  cor- 
porate income. 

The  situation  existing  today  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  source  corporate  income 
reminds  me  very  much  of  the  situation 
which  existed  when  we  passed  the  mini- 
mvan.  tax  provision  for  individuals,  al- 
ready in  the  code.  At  that  time,  it  had 
become  apparent  to  most  of  us  that 
wealthy  people,  taking  advantage  of  ex- 
pensive tax  advice,  were  often  able  to 
reduce  their  taxes  to  virtually  zero, 
through  the  use  of  a  large  variety  of  tax 
sanctuaries.  Rather  than  repeal  these 
provisions,  most  of  which  were  estab- 
lished for  some  legitimate  purpose,  we 
merely  provided  that  whatever  tax  ad- 
vantages a  person  claimed,  he  would  still 
have  to  pay  10  percent  of  his  income  in 
the  form  of  a  minimum  tax.  We  deter- 
mined that  this  was  the  least  we  could 
require  of  any  individual  consistent  with 
his  responsibility  to  the  support  of  this 
society.  Equity  demands  that  the  same 
principle  should  be  applicable  to  the 
taxation  of  corporations  on  their  foreign 
income. 

Another  reason  for  this  legislation 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  multina- 
tional corporation  today  enjoys  a  dis- 
tinct competitive  advantage  over  cor- 
porations which  operate  only  within  the 
United  States.  A  multinational  corpora- 
tion can  credit  directly  against  its  U.S. 
tax  liabiUty  all  income  taxes  paid  to  for- 
eign governments.  In  fact,  we  have 
learned  during  the  course  of  our  oil 
hearings,  that  some  of  these  corpora- 
tions credit  payments  which  are  really 
royalties  merely  by  calling  them  income 
taxes.  Meanwhile,  the  domestic  cor- 
poration which  pays  State  taxes  can  only 
deduct  those  taxes,  as  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness expense,  on  its  Federal  return.  This 
minimum  tax  on  foreign  earnings  would 
help  equalize  the  overall  tax  burden  be- 
tween the  huge  multinational  corpora- 
tions and  domestic  business  concerns. 

Finally,  when  an  American  corpora- 
tion ventures  abroad,  it  takes  with  it 
the  umbrella  of  protection  provided  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
If  its  assets  are  nationalized  overseas,  the 
country  which  nationalizes  them  is  sub- 
ject to  retaliation  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment.  If  a 
corporation  is  involved  in  a  dispute  with 


its  host  government,  it  often  calls  on  the 
United  States  for  assistance.  Vast  bu- 
reaucracies in  the  State,  Commerce,  and 
Treasury  Departments  are  mauntained 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  advice  and 
assistance  to  American  companies  oper- 
ating abroad.  All  of  these  ties  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  indi- 
cate the  degree  to  which  an  American 
corporation  is  clothed  with  the  benefits 
of  American  citizenship  when  it  Invests 
in  a  foreign  country.  In  all  fairness,  it 
is  not  imreasonable  to  ask  that  these 
corporations  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  oi  maintaining  the  Government 
which  so  protects  them. 

This  bill  would  not  add  a  cent  to  the 
tax  bill  of  any  corporation  which  is  pres- 
ently paying  10  percent  or  more  of  its 
overseas  profits  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It 
would  only  affect  those  corporations 
which  through  sophisticated  tax  ar- 
rangements, have  managed  thus  far  to 
avoid  all,  or  virtually  all,  U.S.  taxation 
on  their  foreign  source  earnings.  How- 
ever, it  would  enable  the  Treasury  to 
realize  approximately  $1.2  billion; 
of  this  estimated  amount,  S700  miUion 
would  be  derived  from  the  U.S.  based 
multinational  oil  companies  which  now 
pay  less  than  1  percent  of  their  foreign 
source  earnings  as  income  taxes  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  Thus  the  bill  would 
constitute  a  significant  revenue  addi- 
tion. It  would  also  permit  us  to  assist 
those  most  in  need  of  tax  relief,  the  low- 
and  middle-income  taxpayer,  while  mini- 
mizing the  revenue  losses  resulting  from 
such  rehef.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  premise  of  a  pro- 
gressive tax  system:  that  the  burden  of 
increased  taxes  should  fall  primarily  on 
those  most  able  to  pay.  The  proposed  bill, 
therefore,  is  both  equitable  and  reason- 
able, and  I  beUeve  it  merits  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1478 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Javits),  I  introduce  an 
amendment  to  correct  what  I  regard  as 
a  serious  t3x  inequity  affecting  the  pub- 
lishing industry.  The  bill,  which  is  de- 
signed to  insure  uniform  application  to 
all  business  products  of  a  provision  of 
the  Federal  income  tax  law  covering  re- 
search and  development  costs,  is  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  13064  which  in  April  of  this 
year  was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Collier  and  Congressman 

ROSTENKOWSKI. 

The  bill  provides  that  taxpayers  en- 
gaged in  the  publishing  business  have  the 
same  option  as  other  business  taxpayers 
cmrently  to  deduct  research  or  experi- 
mental expenditures  incuricd  in  develop- 
ing or  improving  their  products. 

The  bill  is  necessary  because  in  Sep- 
tember. 1973.  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice published  a  ruling — Revenue  Ruling 
73-395 — which  interprets  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  a  manner  that  would 
retroactively  den:  publishers  the  option 
to  deduct  prepublication  expenditures 
incurred  for  the  writing  and  editing  of 
textbooks  and  the  design  and  artwork  of 
visual  teaching  aids.  This  ruling  held,  for 
the  first  time,  that  such  costs  do  not  con- 
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stitute  research  or  experimental  expend- 
itxires  xinder  section  174  of  the  code. 

The  problem  is  compoimded  by  the 
fact  that  this  ruling  was  issued  without 
notice  to,  or  an  opportuiUty  for  a  hearing 
for,  representatives  of  the  publishing 
industry. 

The  publishing  industry  maintains 
that  It  has  been  a  long-established  tax 
accounting  practice  of  publishers,  gen- 
erally accepted  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  audit,  to  deduct  such  costs 
currently.  The  Service  has  not  denied 
that  assertion.  The  industry  also  main- 
tains that  the  weight  of  authority  in  the 
accounting  profession  calls  for  the  cur- 
rent deduction  of  such  expenditures  for 
financial  accounting  purposes.  Many  ac- 
counting firms  insist  on  current  expens- 
ing of  such  costs  as  a  condition  to  certi- 
fying financial  statements  of  publishers. 
Consequently,  the  ruling  would  require  a 
tax  accounting  practice  in  conflict  with 
the  financial  accounting  standards  re- 
quired of  that  industry. 

The  new  ruling  has  a  very  definite  bias 
against  education,  the  intellectual  arts 
and  freedom  of  communication  through 
the  printed  word.  Although  the  tax  law 
has  been  interpreted  by  the  IRS  to  allow 
current  deduction  of  similar  preproduc- 
tion  costs  for  the  SST,  television  sets, 
computer  software  and  a  wide  variety  of 
other  products,   the   ruling   denies   the 
same  treatment  to  publishers  of  text  and 
reference  books.  My  staff  has  been  unable 
to  find  any  material  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  these  tax  laws  which  justifies  this 
position.  I  cannot  believe  Congress  in- 
tended to  deny  current  deductions  for 
expenditures  to  improve  textbooks  and 
visual  teaching  aids  when  research  ex- 
penses to  improve  the  chalk  or  ink  used 
in  the  classroom  are  clearly  deductible 
under  section  174.  If  left  standing,  the 
ruling  would  increase  the  costs  of  im- 
proving books  and  developing  new  edu- 
cational  materials,   thereby   increasing 
the  price  of  such  products.  Increased 
prices  would  add  to  the  already  severe 
inflationary  pressures  that  threaten  our 
Nation's  educational  system  and  the  stu- 
dents it  serves. 

T"ais  matter  was  first  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
Inc.,  a  corporation  headquartered  in  Chi- 
cago, whose  encyclopedia  is  one  of  the 
primary  reference  vrorks  in  the  English 
language.  Hovv-ever,  the  problem  is  one 
whicn  advei-sely  affects  the  entire  pub- 
lishing industiT.  Remedial  legislation  is 
endorsed  by  the  Association  of  American 
Publishers  which  represents  the  publish- 
ers of  approximately  85  percent  of  the 
general  books,  textbooks,  visual  aids,  and 
educational  materials  published  in  the 
United  States.  The  president  of  the  AAP, 
Mr.  Townsend  Hoopes,  has  stated  that 
the  "result  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's position  is  to  penalize  every  citizen 
who  reads." 

Mr.  Hoopes  also  stated  that : 
It  Is  indeed  wnfortiinate  that  the  nation's 
educational  system  and  the  students  It  serves 
win  be  more  "adversely  affected  by  the  ruling 
than  any  other  part  of  our  society. 

For  years  prior  to  1954,  it  was  the  ad- 
ministrative practice  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  permit  the  current 
deduction  of  expenditures  for  research 
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and  development  even  th(  ugh  a  strict  in- 
terpretation of  the  tax  la  v  by  the  courts 
might  have  required  a  pitalization  of 
such  expenses.  One  reas  jn  for  current 
deductibility  is  that  suci  expenditures 
generally  are  recurrent  jxpenses  of  an 
ongoing  business.  Anoth«  r  reason  is  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  the  cost  of  such 
research  to  particular  projects.  A  fujther 
reason  is  the  speculative;  nature  of  such 
costs  and  the  difficulty  of  determining 
whether  the  expenditures  result  in  a 
particular  product  with  a  determinable 
useful  life. 

In  1954,  section  174  vas  enacted  to 
give  a  statutory  basis  for  this  long- 
standing Internal  Revei  ue  Service  ad- 
ministrative practice.  Th ;  accompanying 
report  of  the  Commit!  se  on  Finance 
stated  that  the  purpose  )f  the  provision 
was  to  "eliminate  uncerti  linty  and  to  en- 
com-age  taxpayers  to  carry  on  research 
and  experimentation."  Thus,  the  provi- 
sion had  the  dual  purpose  of  simplifying 
the  administration  of  the  tax  law  and 
of  providing  a  positive  ihcentive  for  re- 
search and  experimenta  ion  designed  to 
improve  existing  produi  ts  or  to  create 
new  products. 

The  statutory  provisic  ns  do  not  define 
in  any  detail  what  cons  itutes  "research 
or     experimental     expenditures."     The 
Treasury    regulations    :  ncorporate    de- 
tailed definitional  rules   most  of  which 
are  based  on  the  legislative  history  of 
section  174.  However,  or  e  of  these  regu- 
latory rules,  when  inter]  ireted,  as  in  this 
ruling,  to  exclude  rese^-ch  and  experi- 
mental expenditures  to  improve  or  de- 
velop educational  products,  has  no  foun- 
dation in  the  legislative  history.  This 
regulatory  rule  provid^  that  the  term 
"research  or  experiment  al  expenditures" 
does  not  include  experditures  for  "re- 
search in  coruiection  wth  htei-ary,  his- 
torical or  similar  produ  ;ts."  The  regula- 
tory exclusion  of  "literi  iry,  historical  or 
similar  projects"  shoulil  be  limited,  for 
example,  to  preclude  th ;  amateur  novel- 
ist from  deducting  his  essentially  per- 
sonal expenditures  in  t  le  guise  of  busi- 
ness research  expenses.  This  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  judiciiJ  decisions  prior 
to  1954.  Those  decisiois  held  that  an 
author  who  was  not  in   he  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  being  a  writer  i  ould  not  deduct, 
as  "trade  or  business"  sxpenses,  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  wri'  ing  and  publish- 
ing a  book. 

Discussing  the  hbera  intent  of  section 
174,  the  United  State;    Supreme  Court 
held,  in  Snow  against  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  deciaed  in  May  of  this 
year,  that  research  expfenses  are  deduct- 
ible under  section  17^  if  they  are  in- 
curred "in  connection  [with"  a  trade  or 
business  even  though  ihe  taxpayer  has 
not  yet  reached  the  s;ate  of  "carrying 
on"  a  trade  or  businesjs  for  pmiwses  of 
deduction  under  the 
business  expense   rule ; 
The   Supreme  Court 
discrimination    agains 
business   enterprises 
congressional  purpose 
search  and  experimenfation.  The  Court 
stated : 


congressional  purpose  somewhat  to  equalize 
the  tax  benefits  ol  the  ongong  companies 
and  those  that  are  upcoming  and  about  to 
reach  the  market  by  perpetuating  the  dis- 
crimination created  below  and  urged  upon 
us  here. 

We  read  1 174  .  .  .  'to  encoi  irage  expendl 
lure  for  research  and  experimentation.' 

Similarly,  to  allow  the  R  evenue  Serv- 
ice to  exclude  textbooks  and  visual 
teaching  aids  from  the  sccpe  of  section 
174  would  defeat  the  congi  essional  pur- 
pose and  would  perpetuate  the  discrimi- 
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general  trade  or 
of  section   162. 

emphasized  that 
new,  oncoming 
1  /ould  defeat   the 

to  encourage  re 


Congress  may  at  time 
criminate  taxwise 
business,  between  old 
ness  and  the  like.  But 


In  its  wisdom  dls- 

betwetn  various  kinds  of 

afid  oncoming  busi- 

would  defeat  the 


nation     created     by     Revenue     Ruling 
73-395. 

Revenue  Ruling  73-395  hot  only  dis- 
criminates against  the  publishing  indus- 
try in  general,  but  its  retroactive  appli- 
cation discriminates  unfairly  against 
particular  publishers  whtse  prior  tax 
years  are  still  under  audit  ind  whose  re- 
liance upon  accepted  tac  accounting 
practice  led  them  to  comn  lit  themselves 
to  make  substantial  financ  al  outlays  for 
research  and  experiment  ition  for  the 
improvement  of  their  existing  products 
and  the  development  of  ne  w  products. 

Piiblishers  believe  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  when  it  aublished  Rev- 
enue Ruling  73-395,  did  nbt  realize  that 
the  ruling  was  contrary  io  long-estab- 
lished tax  and  financi4l  accounting 
practice  in  the  pubUshina  industry  and 
to  the  Service's  own  admiristrative  prac- 
tice. If  the  Service  had  knojwledge  of  such 
facts,  I  doubt  that  the  Servjce  would  have 
published  the  new  ruling  without  notice 
to,  and  an  opportunity  fo"  comment  by, 
affected  taxpayers.  If  ttere  had  been 
notice  and  hearing,  I  doubt  that  the 
Service  would  have  adhered  to  its  posi- 
tion. Even  if  it  had,  I  feel  confident  that 
this  drastic  change  woild  have  been 
made  effective  only  for  fiture  years  be- 
cause of  the  imfaii-ness  of  retroactive 
rules,  particularly  as  ammg  competing 
taxpayers. 

That  the  Service's  left  hand  did  not 
know  what  its  right  han  i  was  doing  is 
buttressed  by  recent  teclinical  changes 
in  the  inventory  regulations.  These 
changes— called  the  "fuU-kbsorption"  in- 
ventory rules — permit  any  taxpayer,  in- 
cluding publishers,  to  choose  to  include 
research  and  developmeifit  expenses  in 
inventory.  However,  the  ifecent  IRS  rul- 
ing would  deny  publishers  the  right  to 
inventory  such  costs,  and  thus  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  regulations, 

Under  this  bill,  the  riles  of  present 
law  establishing  the  cutol '  point  between 
development  expenses  coi  ered  by  section 
174,  and  production  expe;  ises  not  so  cov- 
ered, would  apply  to  pu  )lishers  just  as 
they  do  to  all  other  taxpayers. 

Since  the  Service  has]  not  suspended 
its  recent  ruling  pendiiig  study  of  the 
matier,  remedial  legislation  is  the  proper 
recourse  to  correct  an  urgent  industry 
problem.  The  pernicious  effects  of  the 
ruling,  bom  apparently  :  rom  ignorance, 
ought  not  be  allowed  by  Congress  to  be 
perpetuated. 

We  have  today  written  Commissioner 
Alexander  concerning  this  matter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  our 
letter  to  him  be  reprint  d  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  together  w  th  a  copy  of  the 
sunendment. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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and    amendment    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sknatz, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  18,  1974. 
Commissioner  Donald  C.  Ai.exander, 
Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Auexander:  VPe  have 
today  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  Iden- 
tical to  H.R.  13064,  to  amend  section  174  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  insure  its 
uniform  application  to  business  products. 

The  bill  would  reverse  the  result  of  Rev- 
enue Ruling  73-395  which  held  that  pre- 
publication  expenditures  for  the  writing  and 
editing  of  textbooks  and  the  design  and  art- 
work of  visual  teaching  aids  do  not  con- 
stitute research  or  experimental  expendi- 
tures under  section  174,  and  that  such  ex- 
penses must  be  capitalized.  As  a  policy  mat- 
ter, I  am  surprised  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  would  interpret  section  174  to 
exclude  development  costs  for  textbooks  and 
visual  teaching  aids  when  development  ex- 
penses to  Improve  the  chalk  or  ink  used  in 
the  classroom  are  clearly  deductible  under 
section  174. 

I  agree  with  the  observation  made  by  you 
in  your  1955  article  in  the  Tax  Law  Review 
that  section  174  should  not  be  construed  as 
denying  deduction  of  outlays  for  research 
which  meet  the  trade  or  business  test  but  are 
not  expended  for  scientific  or  industrial  pur- 
poses. The  experimental,  technical  and  In- 
novative efforts  required  to  improve  text- 
books and  reference  works  for  the  nation's 
educational  system  are  more  essential  to  our 
society  than  the  expenditures  to  produce  the 
Trash-Away  incinerator  which  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  held  were  deductible  In  the 
Snotc  case. 

However,  aside  from  the  policy  considera- 
tions as  to  the  proper  Interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 174,  we  are  deeply  concerned  that,  as  a 
part  of  the  practical  administration  of  our 
tax  laws,  the  Service  would  attempt  to  com- 
pel a  change  in  an  established  tax  account- 
ing practice  of  the  publishing  Industry  with- 
out notice  to,  or  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing by,  representatives  of  the  publishing  In- 
dustry. In  particular,  the  retroactive  nature 
of  the  attempted  change  is  troubUng. 

We  are  advised  by  representatives  of  the 
Association  of  American  Publishers  that  it 
has  been  a  long  established  tax  accounting 
practice  of  publishers,  generally  accepted  by 
the  Internal'  Revenue  Service  on  audit,  cur- 
rently to  deduct  pre-publication  costs  for  the 
development  of  textbooks  and  teaching  aids. 
Although  some  publishers  capitalize  certain 
costs,  it  appears  that  most  publishers  cur- 
rently deduct  almost  all  of  their  pre-publica- 
tion development  costs. 

We  would  appreciate  advice,  at  your  earli- 
est opportunity,  as  to  whether  the  National 
Office  was  aware  of  the  publishing  Industry's 
tax  accounting  practice  when  the  Service 
published  Revenue  Ruling  73-395.  If  the  Na- 
tional Office  had  been  aware  of  such  prac- 
tices, would  it  be  in  accord  with  National  Of- 
fice policy  to  compel  a  retroactive  change  in 
this  industry's  £u»x>untlng  practice  without 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing?  If 
not,  and  if  the  National  Office  is  satisfied 
that  the  effect  of  Revenue  Ruling  73-395  Is 
to  compel  such  a  retroactive  change  in  in- 
dustry practice,  does  the  Service  Intend  to 
take  any  corrective  action? 

We  look  forward  to  your  response. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AoLAi  E.  Stevenson  m, 
Jacob  K.  Javtts 


Amendment  No.  1478 

That  section  174  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  research  and  ex- 
perimental expenditures)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 


section (f)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Nature  of  Product  Developed  or  Im- 
proved. Any  expenditure  paid  or  Incurred 
by  a  taxpayer  in  connection  with  his  trade 
or  business  for  the  development  or  improve- 
ment of  a  product  shall  be  treated  as  a  re- 
ssarch  or  experimental  expenditure  rrespec- 
tive  of  the  nature  of  such  product  and  ir- 
respective of  whether  the  product  constlt\ites 
the  result  of  research  on  a  literary,  hls*/f>rlcal, 
or  similar  project.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
(3)  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
method  provided  In  this  subsection  shall 
Include  a  deduction  from  gross  receipts  ef- 
fected by  treating  such  expenditures  as  an 
element  of  cost  of  goods  sold.". 

Sec.  2.  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply— 

( 1 )  to  any  taxable  year  ending  on  or  after 
the  d;ite  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  to  any  taxable  year  ending  before 
such  date,  if  the  time  for  filing  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  overpayment  of  Income 
tax  for  such  year  has  not  expired  on  such 
dat5. 


EXrORT-IMPORT  BANK  AUTHORITY 
BILL — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1467 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. ) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  to  S. 
3660.  the  new  Export-Import  Bank  au- 
thority bill.  My  amendment  would  ab- 
solutely prohibit  any  Export-Import 
Bank  investment  in  fossil  fuel  energy  re- 
search exploraticMi,  or  production  activi- 
ties in  Communist  countries.  It  is  in- 
tended to  insure  that  the  Eximbank  does 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  finance  a 
multi -billion  dollar  Siberian  energy  deal. 

I  support  the  basic  thrust  of  S.  3660, 
and  I  tliink  the  four  basic  points  in  this 
bill  go  four-fifths  of  the  way  toward  pro- 
tecting our  national  interest  in  Exim- 
bank transactions.  Ever  since  I  obtained 
a  Comptroller  General's  ruling  last 
Mai'ch,  confiiming  my  belief  that  Presi- 
dential national  interest  determinations 
are  required  for  each  Communist  country 
transaction,  I  have  been  fighting  for 
bank  compliance  with  this  requirement. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  before 
Senator  Stevenson's  subcommittee  prior 
to  its  preparation  of  this  bill,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  majority  of  my  basic 
proposals  are  incorporated  in  this  meas- 
ure. 

Unfortunately,  S.  3660  does  not  con- 
tain any  new  protection  against  Exim- 
bank subsidy  of  the  Siberian  energy  deal 
which  is  now  in  the  planning  stages.  I 
recognize  that  the  $50  miUion  ceiling  on 
transactions  without  congressional  ap- 
proval is  theoretically  designed  to  offer 
some  protection.  But  it  is  clearly  only 
theoretical  protection,  and  in  practice  it 
is  completely  insufficient  protection.  In- 
deed, under  S.  3660,  Congress  would  be 
powerless  to  stop  the  only  Russian  energy 
proposal  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Eximbank  to  date — the  Yakutsk 
energy  exploration  project,  wliich  in- 
volves $49.5  million  of  Eximbank  financ- 
ing. 

So  what  we  have,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
bill  theoretically  intended  to  prohibit  a 
class  of  transactions  by  means  of  a  $50 


million  ceiling — when  the  only  transac- 
tion of  that  class  yet  considered  is  for 
$49.5  million. 

I  am  stire  the  committee  did  not  in- 
tend this  result.  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
does  not  want  to  endorse  a  Russian  en- 
ergy deal.  And  I  therefore  hope  the 
amendment  I  introduce  today,  which 
would  absolutely  and  unconditionally 
prohibit  any  Eximbank  subsidy  of  a  Rus- 
sian energy  deal,  will  be  adopted  by  the 
full  Senate. 

If  the  American  taxpayers  are  going  to 
subsidize  energy  development  with  6-per- 
cent and  7-percent  loans,  the  money 
should  be  invested  here,  not  in  Siberia. 
My  amendment  covers  only  the  explora- 
tion and  production  of  fossil  fuels,  in- 
cluding oil.  coal,  and  natural  gas,  which, 
has  been  hampered  in  this  country  by 
equipment  shortages  and  tight  capital.  I 
have  previously  inserted  in  the  Record 
evidence  that  low  interest  Eximbank 
subsidies  of  overseas  energy  operations 
have  created  equipment  shortages,  crip- 
pling energy  development  activities  in 
this  coimtry.  My  amendment  would  end 
that  kind  of  foreign  subsidy  against  our 
national  interest.  I  believe  the  American 
taxpayer  is  entitled  to  demand  that  such 
subsidies  be  ended. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
East-West  trade,  and  my  amendment 
will  not  stop  East-West  trade.  S.  3660 
goes  four-fifths  of  the  way  toward  pro- 
tecting our  national  interest — ^my 
amendment  simply  insures  100-percent 
protection  for  our  national  interest,  by 
prohibiting  a  multibilUon -dollar  Rus- 
sian energy  deal.  I  urge  adc^tion  of  this 
amendment. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  H  OF  THE 
COMMUNICAIIONS  ACT  OP  1934— 
AMENDMENT 

AlCKNDMENT   NO.    14T0 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1218)  to  amend  title  n 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
authorize  common  carriers  subject  to 
such  title  to  provide  certain  free  or  re- 
duced rate  service  for  individuals  who 
are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  VH  OP  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1473    AND    I4T4 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  biU  (H.R.  11105)  to  amend  title 
Vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  relating 
to  the  nutrition  program  for  the  Elderly 
to  provide  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 


VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS'  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1 973— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   MO.    14TT 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.  > 


19574 

Mr.    HOLLINaS    submitted    amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2784)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  subsistence  al- 
lowance, educational  assistance   allow- 
ances, and  the  special  training  allow- 
ances   paid    to    eligible    veterans    and 
persons  imder  chapters  31.  34,  and  35  of 
such  title;  to  improve  and  expand  the 
special  programs  for  educationally  disad- 
vantaged    veterans     and     servicemen 
under  chapter  34  of  such  title;  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  veteran-student 
services  program;  to  establish  a  veterans 
education   loan   program   for   veterans 
eligible  for  benefits  under  chapter  34  of 
such  title;  to  promote  the  employment 
of  veterans  and  the  wives  and  widows 
of  certain  veterans  by  improving  and 
expanding  the  "provisions  governing  the 
operation  of  the  Veterans'  Employment 
Sei-vice  and  by  providing  for  an  action 
plan   for   the   employment   of   disabled 
and  Vietnam-era  veterans;  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  educational  assistance 
program;  to  recodify  and  expand  veter- 
ans' reemployment  rights;  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  edu- 
cational benefits;  and  for  other  purposes. 
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ADDITIONAL     COSPONSOR     OF     AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1445 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1445,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  tiim 
to  H.R.  14832,  an  act  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit.  ^^_^^^^_ 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  CHANGING 
VETERANS  DAY 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Standing  Subcommitte'i  on 
Federal  Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebra- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  hold  a  public  hearing  on 
July  11,  1974.  on  the  following  general 
bills  which  have  for  their  purpose  desig- 
nating November  11  of  each  year  as  Vet- 
erans' Day  and  to  make  such  a  day  a 
legal  public  holiday:  S.  41.  S.  552,  S.  618, 
S.  2882.  S.  2901,  and  S.  3079. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  2228,  Dirksen  Office  Building  on 
July  11.  Persons  desiring  to  testify  or 
submit  statements  should  notify  Thomas 
B.  Collins,  counsel,  2226  Dirksen  Office 
Building  on  or  before  July  8,  1974. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  iMr.  McClellan* 
and  myt-elf ,  chairman. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  JOINT  HEAR- 
INGS BY  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE  AND  A  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 
ON  WASHINGTON.  DC.  AREA  RAIL 
COMMUTER  PROBLEMS 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  joint 
hearing  will  be  held  by  the  District  if 
Columbia  Committee  and  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  S. 
2225.  a  bill  to  require  under  the  Wash- 
ington Area  Transit  Authority  Compact. 


NOTICE    OF    HEAPINGS    ON 
ORGANIZED  CHIME 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  F  jrmanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigat  ons,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  sub  ;ommittee  will 
hold  hearings  June  25  an  i  26  in  its  con- 
tinuing inquii-y  into  tte  role  of  or 
ganized  crime  in  the  billion  dollar  stolen 
securities  racket. 

In  these  hearings,  rer  resentatives  of 
major  banks  and  broker  ige  houses  will 
testify  on  how  the  financi  il  community  is 
trying  to  control  the  tiafflc  in  stolen, 
bogus  and  counterfeit  se<  urities. 

The   subcommittee   wtl 
testimony  from  persons 
computer    technology    tfc 
stolen  securities  racket. 

The  hearing  will  be  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
1202  of  the  Dirksen  Bu  Iding  on  Tues- 
day and  in  room  3302  jof  the  Dirksen 
Building  on  Wednesday. 

Since  June  8, 1971,  wh^  hearings  were 
first  held  on  the  role  of  organized  crime 
in  stolen  securities  and]  related  frauds, 
the  subcommittee  has  met  26  days  on 
this  subject  and  heard]  1,739  pages  of 
testimony  from  88  wit 
exhibits  have  been  rec 
tion  with  testimony  wh 
printed  in  seven  volume 
In  previous  hearings 
tee  has  shown  how  org 
ments  have  penetrated  fthe  Nation's  fi- 
nancial   community.    "VJl^ltnesses.    some 
with    connections    in    organized    crime, 
have  informed  Senators  how  stolen  and 
bogus  securities  are  trac  ed,  sold  for  cash 
or  used  as  collateral  in  1(  an  transactions. 
One  estimate  is  that  the  total  dollar 
value  unaccounted  for  securities  is  $50 
billion. 

The  uses  of  stolen  an  i  counterfeit  se- 
curities are  varied.  But  the  purposes  are 
always  the  same.  They  i  re  either  to  con- 
vert them  to  cash  or  t<  establish  credit 
or  the  appearance  of  si  ilvency  and  sub- 
stantial assets. 

In  using  stolen  secui  ities  in  applying 
for  a  loan  or  in  simply  lelling  them  out- 
right, the  criminal  mos  often  assumes  a 
false  identity.  Usually  he  establishes  a 
relationship  of  legitimi  ite  dealings  with 
a  financial  house  and  tl  len,  after  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  ii  istitution,  he  ne- 
gotiates a  sizable  transi  iction  and  enjoys 
a  big  profit.  In  this  mai  ner,  the  criminal 
turns  the  time  tested  banker's  rule  of 
"know  your  customer"  against  the  bank 
itself. 

The  organized  crim«  operative  would 
prefer  to  sell  the  security  for  its  face 
value.  But  he  must  wjigh  the  risk  in- 
volved in  selling.  Oft«n  it  is  safer  for 
him  to  use  securities  is  collateral  in  a 
loan  and  then  take  th  b  cash  to  finance 
loan  ."^harking  and  ga:  tibling  and  other 
organized  crime  pursui  s. 
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In  other  situations,  organized  crime 
may  "rent"  stolen  securities  to  a  legiti- 
mate businessman  who  neejis  cash  and 
plans  to  use  the  securities 
for  a  loan. 

One  witness  cited  an  e:|ample  of  a. 
businessman  who  "rented" 
in  stolen  securities  from  a 
$70,000.  The  criminal  was 
exposed  and,  while  his  return  was  no- 
where near  the  face  value  (f  the  bonds, 
the  profit  was  still  substan 
not  very  great  and,  in  any 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him 
ing"  the  same  set  of  certipcates  again 
and  again. 

Another  use  of  stolen  securities  is  for 
organized  crime  to  provide  i  tolen  seciu-i- 
ties  to  businessmen  who  usp  the  certifi- 
cates to  bolster  a  sagging  financial  in- 
stitution. In  this  procedure,  a  business- 
man calls  in  an  accountihg  firm  and 
presents  among  his  assets  these  "rented" 
securities.  He  obtains  a  certified  state- 
ment of  his  apparently  sc 
and.  on  the  basis  of  this 
able  to  win  a  fresh  line  of 

This  method  can  also 
nancial  institutions  such 
companies  and  brokerage 
funding  is  a  case  in  poii 
one's  guess  as  to  just  hov 
or  coimterfeit  or  otherwii 
securities    are    currently 
company    or   pension    fur 
Moreover,  there  are  no  reg 
of  either  the  financial  cor 
government  to  detect  bogi 
curities  used  in  this  manns 

Spokesmen  for  the  financial  commu- 
nity testified  early  in  thid  investigation 
that  they  were  aware  of  the  traffic  in 
stolen  securities  and  the  role  of  orga- 
nized crime  in  this  racket.  They  said, 
however,  that  they  were 
control  the  problem. 

Now,  in  next  week's 
ators  will  inquire  of  repi 
major  banks  and  broker 
the  steps  they  have  taken 
cessful. 

A  review  of  previous  testimony  demon- 
strates the  financial  comtnunity  clearly 
understood  the  stolen  seourities  racket. 
As  early  as  June  of  1971,  for  example, 
when  hearings  were  firs!  held  on  this 
subject,  it  was  readily  i.pparent  that, 
while  there  was  little  pujlic  awareness 
of  the  traffic  in  stolen  sscurities.  Wall 
Street  spokesmen  and  others  knew  very 
well  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  and 
what  a  serious  threat  to  (»ur  economy  it 
poses. 

Officials  of  banks  and  bi  okerage  houses 
testified  about  the  entry  of  organized 
crime  into  the  stolen  seci  rities  field  and 
the  need  to  improve  enfo  rcement  proce- 
dures and  the  system  foj  reporting  un- 
accounted for  securities.  Dn  the  law  en- 
forcement level,  investigi  itors  expanded 
their  efforts  in  this  relati  ?ely  new  crimi- 
nal activity.  For  exam;»le,  Murray  J. 
Gross,  assistant  district  a  ttorney  of  New 
York  County,  testified  concerning  the 
work  he  had  done  from  1966  to  1971  in 
heading  up  his  office's  investigation  of 
the  traffic  in  stolen  secui  ities. 

Mr.  Gross  said  he  viewed  the  situa- 
tion on  Wall  Street  as: 
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A  free-for-all  .  .  .  where  everyone  is 
stealing,  be  It  the  messenger,  be  it  tbe  clerk 
or  even  supervisory  personnel. 

Mr.  Gross  said  the  illicit  traffic  in  se- 
curities was  growing  rapidly.  He  said 
that  in  1966  reported  thefts  of  securities 
was  $9.1  million.  He  estimated  year-end 
1971  reported  secuiities  thefts  would 
total  $100  million. 

Mr.  Gross  said  organized  crime  used 
the  securities  field  as  a  source  of  sub- 
stantial income.  He  described  organized 
crime's  entry  into  Wall  Street  this  way: 

.  .  .  they  [organized  crime]  found  they 
could  use  the  traditional  techniques  that  are 
so  successful  In  other  areas  of  criminality, 
extortion,  robbery,  intimidation,  counterfeit- 
ing, embezzlement,  simple  theft  and  even 
arson,  were  more  than  able  to  breach  the 
flimsy  fortress  of  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Gross  said  organized  crime  has  a 
virtual  monopoly  on  the  disposition  of 
stolen  securities.  He  said  that  in  earlier 
days  the  potential  securities  thief  was 
deterred  from  his  crime  because  he  did 
not  know  how  to  profit  from  having 
someone  else's  securities.  But,  with  the 
arrival  on  the  scene  of  organized  crime, 
many  opportunities  became  available  for 
the  profitable  disposition  of  stolen 
stocks,  bonds  and  other  negotiable  paper. 

Independent  inquiry  by  the  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  testi- 
mony of  other  witnesses,  corroborated 
much  of  Mr.  Gross'  assertions.  More- 
over, subcommittee  investigators  have 
foimd  that  organized  crime,  with  its  na- 
tional and  intematioiml  connections,  c£Ln 
and  does  have  an  outlet  for  the  sale  and 
other  use  of  all  manner  of  stolen  securi- 
ties. 

But  organized  crime  must  have  the  se- 
curities before  it  can  move  them — and 
for  that  the  Job  relies  on  airport  thiev- 
ery of  the  U.S.  mail,  on  burglary  from 
homes  and  businesses  and,  in  the  in- 
stance of  financial  houses,  on  an  agent 
known  as  "the  man  in  the  cage";  that  is, 
someone  employed  in  the  financial  house 
who  will  steal. 

Inducements  to  the  "man  in  the  cage" 
kind  of  thievery  are  varied.  A  brokerage 
house  employee  might  receive  an  offer 
from  organized  crime  figures;  or  he 
might  be  under  pressure  from  an  im- 
patient loan  shark  or  bookmaker. 

Many  witnesses — ^Mr.  Gross  and  other 
law  enforcement  officers,  as  well  as  per- 
sons associated  with  organized  crime — 
testified  that  there  was  no  shortage  of 
financial  house  employees  willing  to  steal 
securities. 

In  turn,  witnesses  told  Senators  that 
the  thief's  mission  was  made  much  easier 
by  the  almost  casual  handling  of  securi- 
ties on  Wall  Street  and  elsewhere. 

The  way  securities  are  processed  and 
filed  in  brokerage  houses  was  an  issue 
touched  on  by  representatives  from  Mer- 
rill Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  the 
largest  firm  in  the  securities  industry. 
Speaking  for  Merrill  Lynch  at  the  June 
1971  hearings  were  Donald  T.  Regan, 
chairman  of  the  board;  and  Gerard  J. 
McDavitt,  manager  of  the  protection 
services  department. 

Mr.  Regan  said  securities  thefts  had 
risen  dramatically  recently  as  volume  of 
transactions  had  Increased  and  as  crimi- 


nals had  become  more  sophisticated  in 
their  knowledge  about  how  to  profit  from 
stolen  securities. 

Mr.  Regan  said  that  to  combat  stealing 
by  employees  Merrill  Lynch  had  set  up 
a  security  clearance  system  to  screen  the 
backgroimds  of  potential  workers.  In  ad- 
dition, he  said,  Merrill  Lsmch  had 
strengthened  its  internal  security  proce- 
dures and  had  already  noted  improve- 
ments in  controlling  securities  thefts. 
But,  he  said,  the  entire  securities  indus- 
try would  have  to  work  together,  on  a 
self-regulatory  basis,  to  utilize  "new 
means  to  fight  organized  crime." 

Mr.  Regan  recommended  a  series  of 
actions  all  financial  houses  should  take 
to  improve  controls  over  securities  thefts 
and  fraudulent  transactions  based  on 
these  documents.  He  proposed  that  all 
stock  certificates  given  to  customers  bear 
the  customer's  name  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  endorsing  and  passing  to  cus- 
tomers street-name  certificates  should  be 
ended. 

Mr.  Regan  said  banks  and  brokerage 
fii-ms  should  be  obligated  to  report  miss- 
ing securities  promptly,  not  only  to  the 
FBI  as  was  required,  but  also  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Securities  Investor  Protection  Cor- 
poration and  that  these  agencies  should 
exchange  information. 

Urging  that  the  theft  of  securities  be 
made  a  Federal  offense,  Mr.  Regan  went 
on  to  say  that  it  "is  a  very  rare  event" 
when  securities  thieves  or  the  securities 
themselves,  or  both,  do  not  cross  State 
lines  when  these  negotiable  documents 
are  stolen. 

Mr.  Regan  also  proposed  the  eventual 
elimination  of  stock  certificates  and  the 
uniform  use  of  a  "machine-readable  cer- 
ficate.  to  be  followed  by  a  completely 
computerized  statement." 

Mr.  Regan  added: 

People  now  accept  computer  printouts  as 
their  bank  statements  without  challenging 
their  general  validity.  They  do  not  go  to  the 
bank  to  see  their  money  stowed  safely  some- 
where in  a  plexiglass  box. 

The  same  kind  of  printout  could  satisfy 
holders  of  securities,  although.  In  another 
lUustration  of  the  reach  of  this  business  into 
other  people's  backyards,  the  legal  profession 
and  fiduciaries,  as  well  as  bankers,  would  all 
have  to  adapt  to  this  change. 

At  the  hearings,  I  questioned  Mr. 
Regan  about  Merrill  Lynch 's  position  on 
the  need  for  better  record  keeping  in 
brokerage  houses.  Mr.  Regan  agreed  that 
a  computerized  data  bank  was  called  for. 

He  said  his  firm  had  subscribed  to  a 
data  bank  service  known  as  Securities 
Validation  System  but  that  because  firms 
were  not  required  to  join  the  system  it 
was  not  as  successful  as  it  might  be. 

The  point  I  weis  driving  at,  and  a  ques- 
tion many  people  ask  when  they  first 
learn  of  the  extent  of  the  traffic  in  stolen 
securities,  is  this:  Why  don't  the  finan- 
cial houses  keep  better  track  of  where 
their  securities  are?  Why  don't  they  re- 
port these  thefts  to  law  enforcement 
authorities  just  the  way  auto  owners  re- 
port car  thefts? 

The  answer  is  that  records  are  inade- 
quate concerning  where  individual  secu- 
rities are  at  any  given  moment.  Racket- 
eers know  this  and  exploit  it.  Tliey  know 


there  is  little  likelihood  that,  first,  the 
securities  they  hold  will  be  promptly  re- 
ported stolen  and,  second,  that  the  bank 
or  brokerage  house  will  ever  bother  to 
check  on  the  authenticity  of  securities 
which  come  to  them. 

Spc^esmen  for  the  financial  commu- 
nity have  told  the  subcommittee  that  the 
baiiks  aiKi  brokerage  houses  are  trying 
to  improve  record  keeping  practices.  But 
progress  has  been  slow.  With  some  ele- 
ments of  the  financial  world,  progress 
has  also  been  reluctant. 

The  first  important  steps  forward  were 
in  early  1969  in  the  midst  of  high  vol- 
ume trading,  shortage  of  trained  back 
office  personnel  and  the  collapse  and 
merger  of  several  major  brokerage 
hoiKes.  At  the  time  the  financial  com- 
mimity  was  faced  with  what  is  commonly 
known  today  as  the  back  office  crisis. 

During  this  period  of  confusion,  a 
unique  type  of  organization  was  created 
called  the  Joint  Bank  Securities  Indus- 
try Committee  on  Securities  Protection. 
The  cwnmittee  was  formed  to  review  smd 
act  upon  the  latest  information  related 
to  organized  crime  and  unorganized 
crime  in  securities  thefts. 

The  committee  was  comprised  of  major 
banking  and  securities  firms,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  the  American 
Stock  Exchange,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Securities  Dealers  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Stock  Exchange  Firms. 

The  Joint  Bank  Securities  Industry 
Committee  on  Securities  Protection  de- 
veloped the  concept  of  a  centralized  data 
base  structure  of  reported  lost,  stolen  and 
missing  securities  information. 

It  was  hoped  that  with  an  easily  ac- 
cessible centralized  data  base  brokers  and 
banks  throughout  the  Nation  would  have 
a  tool  to  enable  them  to  frustrate  thieves 
by  quickly  determining  the  authenticity 
of  any  given  stock  certificate. 

After  it  was  found  that  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center — NCIC — 
maintained  by  the  FBI  could  not  provide 
the  centralized  data  facilities  required 
by  the  securities  industry,  proposals  were 
sought  from  commercial  institutions. 

In  August  1970,  a  firm  known  as  Sci- 
Tek,  Inc.,  was  selected  to  provide  the 
computerized  service.  Sci-Tek  developed 
the  seciu-ities  validation  system,  a  com- 
puterized system  which  was  made  avail- 
able to  all  members  of  the  financial  com-' 
munity  to  report  and  confirm  the  authen- 
ticity of  lost,  stolen  or  missing  securities. 

Using  Telex,  Dictaphone  and  other 
communications  devices.  brokerage 
houses,  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions could,  for  tlie  first  time,  find  out 
almost  immediately  the  status  of  specific 
securities  which  had  been  reported  miss- 
ing to  Sci-Tek. 

By  Jime  1,  1971,  the  data  base  of  Sci- 
Teks  securities  vaUdation  system  had 
some  11,000  individual  securities  listed 
with  a  total  value  of  $100  milUon.  About 
25  financial  houses  were  participating  in 
the  system. 

At  that  time,  with  an  admittedly  lim- 
ited sampling,  officials  of  the  Securities 
Validation  System  came  before  the  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  and  estimated 
that  the  total  worth  of  stolen,  missing  or 
lost  securities  came  to  $1.2  biUion. 

A  year  went  by.  In  the  summer  of  1972, 
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the  Securities  Validation  System  was  now 
formulating  its  projections  on  a  data 
base  of  169,000  individual  securities  with 
120  financial  houses  taking  part  in  the 
service.  The  total  stolen,  lost  or  missing 
securities  figure  was  now  $1.8  billion. 

Another  year  passed.  Some  252  finan- 
cial houses  were  contributing  informa- 
tion to  the  Seciuities  VaUdation  System. 
Officials  estimated  they  were  now  op- 
erating a  data  base  that  approximated 
10  percent  of  the  total  dollar  value  of 
stolen,  lost,  or  missing  securities.  And  on 
that  basis  Seciurities  Validation  System 
analysts  projected  a  total  dollar  value  in 
1973  of  $50  billion  in  unaccounted  for 
securities.  This  projection  was  based  on 
$5.3  billion  in  reported  missing  securities 
which  were  specifically  listed  in  the  data 
bank. 

This  figure,-  massive  by  any  measure, 
included  the  total  dollar  value  of  stolen, 
lost  or  missing  Federal,  State,  municipal 
and  corporate  securities. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  Secmi- 
ties  Validation  System  is  W.  Hemy  du 
Pont.  He  testified  before  the  Investiga- 
tions Subconmiittee  on  June  29,  1973. 

Concerning  the  $50  billion  estimate  of 
stolen,  lost,  or  missing  securities,  Mr.  du 
Pont  said  that  Securities  Validation  Sys- 
tem statisticians  had  arrived  at  that  fig- 
ure after  careful  assessment  of  reports 
and  inquiries  which  were  coming  into  the 
system  center  at  the  rate  of  5,000  a 
month. 

Mr.  du  Pont  pointed  out  that  while 
5,000  a  month  may  seem  like  a  large 
number  the  securities  validation  system 
could  handle  many  more  requests  for 
information  and  much  more  data  could 
be  fed  into  the  computer. 

Mfiny  financial  institutions  do  not  use 
the  system,  Mr.  du  Pont  said,  because 
their  officers  were  apathetic  or  because 
they  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  holder  in 
due  course  status.  This  attitude  among 
brokers  and  bankers  was  reflected  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  subcommittee 
inquiry.  In  addition,  witnesses  asserted 
that  the  financial  community  in  the 
United  States — and  worldwide  as  well — 
is  cautious  by  nature,  often  unwilling  to 
adopt  new  techniques  and  face  new 
problems. 

Preliminary  staff  inquiry  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  June  25  and  26  hearings  has 
not  turned  up  optimistic  news  in  con- 
nection with  the  computerized  approach 
to  combating  stolen  securities  racketeers. 
Instead,  the  staff  has  found  that  the 
financial  commimity — brokers,  bankers, 
lenders,  investors — are  still  not  using  the 
securities  validation  system  at  a  level 
anywhere  near  its  capacity.  And  because 
they  are  not  using  it.  because  the  system 
does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  record 
most  missing  securities,  it  is  not  yet  a 
viable  weapon  in  the  fight  against  the 
stolen  securities  racket. 

Mr.  du  Pont  will  testify  during  next 
week's  hearing  as  to  the  future  of  the 
securities  validation  system  and  what 
steps  he  thinks  should  be  taken  to  expand 
its  use  in  the  financial  community. 

One  of  the  points  the  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  the  entire  Congress,  may  wish 
to  consider  is  the  assertion  made  by 
Donald  T.  Regan,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Merrill  Lynch.  Mr.  Regan,  as  I  said 
earlier,  testified  before  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee  some  3  years  ago  to  the 
effect  that  until  the  securities  validation 
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System  is  mandatory,  unti 
brokerages  begin  prompt 
reporting  to  it,  the  servic( 
completely  successful. 

There  are  some  observei4  who  say  that 
financial  institutions  thpmselves 
not  voluntarily  cooperate 
such  as  the  securities  validation  system 
because  to  do  so  would  opfen  them  up  to 
serious  monetary  losses.  These  losses 
would  result  in  part  from  ^  disruption  of 
the  holder  in  due  course  cokicept  and  this 
issue  will  be  examined  i  i  next  week's 
questioning  of  witnesses  rom  financial 
houses. 

One  of  those  persons  wl  o  is  critical  of 
the  willingness — or  lack  o  willingness — 
of  the  financial  houses  o  control  the 
securities  thefts  racket  is  3erald  Martin 
Zelmanowitz,  a  former  ke '  operative  for 
organized  crime,  a  brilliant  financier  who 
represented  the  mob  in  high  finance 
transactions  in  banking  circles  in  foreign 
capitals  like  Geneva  andj  Brussels. 

Zelmanowitz  took  millBns  of  dollars 
in  stolen  securities,  obtained  by  organized 
crime,  and  cleansed  them  If  or  the  mob  in 
transactions  with  financiers  around  the 
world.  In  his  appearance  1  >ef  ore  the  sub- 
committee July  13,  1973  Zelmanowitz 
was  asked  about  the  exten ;  of  fraudulent 
securities  trafficking  and  vhy  the  legiti- 
mate financial  institutiois  will  not  try 
harder  to  control  this  racl  et. 

Here  is  what  Zelmanowitz  said; 

The  biggest  single  proble  n 
are  so  many  securities  right 
(of  reputable  financial 
against  and  inside  corporate 
to  expose  them  on  your 
downfall  of  half  the 
likes  to  look  in  the  wallet 
the  $1,000  they  have  there 

The  average  feeling  would 
to  the  next  man  and  let  him 
loss.  You  have  the  problem 
exposure  first  and  policing 
firms  are  reluctant  to  have 
pass  legislation  or  take  the 
away  from  them  directly 
wUl  take  place. 

God  knows  what  is  in 
of  millions  myself  that  hav  s 
posed,  that  are  lying  there 
corporate  balance  sheets 
don't  know  what  effect  it 
economy.  Of  course.  It  woul<J 

If  it  was  all  exposed  and 
curitles  in  Europe  and  the 
shown  today,  you  are  not 
say  $50  billion,  but  what 
the  economy? 

You  can  take  a  match  an  1 
start  from  scratch.  ...  It 
really.   The   man   sitting 
house,  tlie  better  policing 
originally  hire.  That  is 
key. 

These  and  other  issued  involving  the 
traffic  in  stolen  securitiei  will  be  exam- 
ined when  representatives  of  major  banks 
and  brokerage  houses  tes  tify  next  week. 
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thority  to  conduct  intelligencje-gathering 
activities  in  the  field  of  organized  crime. 
FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  K^ley  and  As- 
sistant Director  William  V.  Cleveland  are 
scheduled  witnesses. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SUMMARIZATION     OP 
TARY    PROCUREMENT 
IZATION  BILL 


THE 


Presid  snt 


t<i 


shdw 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr 
we  were  pressed  for  time 
Jime  11,  when  the  Senate 
itary  procurement 
fiscal  1975,  I  did  not  try 
the  bill  before  the  Senate 

I  want  the  record  to 
that  the  bill  approved  by 
would  reduce  the  requests 
partment  of  Defense  by 
lion — a  cut  of  about  5.5 

Here,  in  round  numbers, 
specifically  authorized  by 
militai'y  procurement  and 
search,  development,  test, 
tion: 


,  because 

m  Tuesday, 

pa  Bed  the  mil- 

authorizrtion  bill  for 


the 
for 


AdminisU  ation 


Procurement 
R.D.T.   &   E-. 


reqtii  :st 
—  $13 


Totals 


MILI- 
AUTHOR- 


summarize 
/oted. 

however, 

the  Senate 

of  the  De- 

neirly  $1.3  bil- 

perient. 


are 


the  totals 
Senate  for 
defense  re- 
and  evalua- 


.8 

9.3 


Senate 
bill 

$12.9 
8.9 


31.8 


23.1 


approved  a 


As  noted,  the  House  has 
$22.6  billion  version  of  the  )ill,  and  dif- 
ferences will  be  settled  in  c(  inference. 

These  totals  do  not  fully  tell  the  story 
however.  In  addition  to  these  specific 
authorizations  for  procureOient  and  R. 
&  D.,  the  Senate-approved  bill  recom- 
mended reductions  in  strergths  for  the 
services — imiformed  and  civilian — at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1975.  The  bill  rassed  by  the 
Senate  would  cut  the  unifcrmed,  active 
duty  strength  of  each  of  the  services  by 
2  percent.  That  is  a  total  of  .about  49,000 
distributed  according  to  tpe  following 
table: 

ACTIVE  DUTY  MILITARY  PERSONNil  STRENGTH 
|End  fiscal  year  1975  strength  in  tl  ousands) 


Com 
mine  I 
DOD        recom 
request     mendo 


Army... 785.0  768.  I  -16.7  ? 

Navy 540.4  527.  i  -13.4  2 

MarineCorps. 196.4  192.1  -3.6  2 

Air  Force 630.3  615.1  -15.3  2 

Total 2.152.1  2,103.1  -49.0 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING^  ON  INTEL- 
LIGENCE-GATHERINb  ACTTVITIES 
IN  THE  FIELD  OP|  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRIl  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Eastlanb,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  onJFBI  Oversight 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce the  holding  of  hearings  on  Jime 
25, 1974,  in  room  2228  Dirisen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  at  10:30  ain.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  legal  basis  fo|-  the  FBI's  au- 


The  bill's  provision  on  civilian  em- 
ployees, included  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  would  cut  the  propose<  civilian  em- 
ployment at  the  end  of  fi  ical  1975  by 
an  average  of  4  percent  asj  set  forth  in 
the  following  table  : 

CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEE  STREltGTH 
(End  fiscal  year  1975  strength  in   housands) 


DOO         recon  - 
request      mende  I 


Army 

Navy-Marine  Corps. 

Air  Force 

Defense  agencies  .. 


358.7 

323.5 

269.7 

75.4 


335.1 

313.2 

261.} 

72.3 


Total 


1.027.0 


The  strength  proposed  hi 


Reduction 

from      Per- 
request      cen: 


Con  ■ 

mittqe  Reduction 

from      Per- 
request      cent 


-23.3 

-10.3 

-8.4 

-2.6 


-6 
-3 
-4 
-3 


982.1       -44.6       -4 
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the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  contemplated  adding 
more  new  positions,  and  this  civilian 
manpower  shows  a  sizable  turnover.  Con- 
sequently, there  need  be  no  firings  or 
reductions  in  force.  These  civilian  man- 
power cuts  can  easily  be  accommodated 
by  attrition  and  by  not  creating  new  po- 
sitions. 

When  fully  effective,  these  reductions 
in  uniformed  and  civilian  manpower 
would  save  about  $1.2  billion  annuaUy. 
Slightly  offsetting  these  reductions,  how- 
ever, were  recommendations  for  military 
Reserve  strengths  which  were,  in  some 
instances,  above  requested  levels  to  take 
full  advantage  of  favorable  recruiting  ex- 
perience: 

RESERVE  PERSONNEL  AUTHORIZATION  CHART 


Congress 

Congress  Requested 

author- 

author- 

in 

i2ed  in 

ized  in 

budget 

fiscal 

fiscal 

fiscal 

year 

year 
1974 

year 
1975 

Senate 

1973 

action 

Army  Guard 

402, 333 

379, 144 

379,848 

390,000 

Army  Reserve 

261,300 

232, 591 

215,842 

220,000 

Naval  Reserve 

129,000 

119,231 

107, 526 

110,000 

Marine  Reserve 

45,016 

39.735 

36,703 

36,703 

Air  National  Guard.. 

87,614 

92. 291 

89,128 

93.412 

Air  Force  Reserve... 

51,296 

49,773 

51, 319 

51, 319 

Total,  DOD  -. 

976, 559 

912, 765 

880.366 

901,434 

Coast  Guard... 

11,800 

11,300 

11,700 

11,700 

We  estimate  the  net  effect  of  all 
these  Senate-approved  manpower  ac- 
tions, when  fully  effective,  would  be  an- 
nual savings  of  about  $1  billion.  Those 
savings  are  in  addition  to  the  nearly  $1.3 
billion  in  specific  cuts  mentioned  previ- 
ously. 

In  past  years,  this  military  procure- 
ment bill  has  provided  authorization  for 
military  allies  who  fought  with  our  forces 
in  Indochina.  Now  this  program  has 
evolved  into  a  military  aid  program  for 
one  nation — South  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  bill  would  reduce  admin- 
istration requests,  for  this  purpose,  from 
$1.6  billion  to  $900  million.  It  would  also 
tighten  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram by: 

Setting  up  a  regular,  separate  appro- 
priation for  this  assistance — a  step  which 
will  permit  regular  accounting  proce- 
dures and  follovrup  including  GAO  audit; 

Requiring  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense approve  all  obligations  in  this  ac- 
count and  that  obligations  be  charged 
when  provided;  and 

Clearly  defining  the  valuation  proce- 
diu-es  for  obligations  of  assistance  in  this 
accoimt. 

In  addition,  I  have  strongly  suggested 
to  the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon 
that  a  highly  competent  individual  of 
top  reputation  be  given  full  authority  to 
rtm  this  program  here  and  in  Vietnam. 
I  have  been  encouraged  to  believe  that 
this  suggestion  will  be  followed.  I  shall 
continue  to  pursue  the  matter. 

Up  to  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cited  provisions  in  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  which  reduce  administration 
requests.  I  must  now  mention  an  amend- 
ment, added  to  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor,  which  would  materially  increase 
co«ts. 

The  amendment,  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Hartke, 
would  permit  military  retirees  who  re- 
tired prior  to  January  1,  1972,  to  recom- 
pute their  retirement  pay,  at  age  60,  at 


pay  scales  in  effect  as  of  that  date.  This 
amendment  would  cost  the  Defense  De- 
partment $300  million  in  the  first  year 
and  a  total  of  $16  billion  by  the  time  all 
those  eligible  had  passed  out  of  the  re- 
tirement system. 

I  believe  that  is  an  accurate  summary, 
in  dollars  and  cents,  of  the  bill  passed 
here  on  June  11.  There  were,  in  addition, 
language  amendments  adopted  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor,  which  dealt  with 
important  military  policies  including  the 
nonnuclear  potential  of  NATO,  the  op- 
erations of  the  CIA,  and  the  export  of 
U.S.  technoloyy.  All  the  amendments — 
more  than  30  of  them — must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  forthcoming  Senate-House 
conference. 

All  in  all,  I  think  the  Senate  has  passed 
a  good  bill — one  which  meets  the  de- 
mands of  the  times.  By  that  I  mean  that 
the  bill  will  provide  miUtary  strength — 
ships,  planes,  missiles,  as  well  as  man- 
power— if  they  should  be  needed.  That 
level  of  strength  will  also  give  necessary 
support  to  our  negotiators  who  seek 
agreements  to  limit  troop  levels,  weapon 
stockpiles,  and  so  forth. 

We  can  also  take  satisfaction  from  the 
fact  that  this  important  authorization 
bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and  House  and 
is  on  its  way  to  conference  well  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  yesu-.  That  will  help 
assure  a  more  efficient  administration  of 
these  funds,  assuming  that  the  appro- 
priations bill  is  passed  in  a  timely  way 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  the  case. 

In  closing,  I  would  Uke  to  say  a  word 
or  two  of  caution  to  the  Pentagon  and 
the  military  services.  Perhaps  it  would 
he  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  Senate 
itself,  by  its  actions  on  this  bill,  has  al- 
ready feiven  the  wai-nings,  and  I  am  sim- 
ply restating  them  here. 

In  any  event,  I  think  the  1-vote  mar- 
gin, by  which  the  Senate  rejected  a  fur- 
ther cut  in  the  $900  million  in  military 
aid  for  Vietnam,  speaks  very  loudly. 

It  says  to  me  that  many  here  in  the 
Senate  are  skeptical  about  this  aid  pro- 
gram. I  hope  the  Defense  Department — 
and  the  South  Vietnamese — will  act  to 
put  this  program  on  a  businesslike  basis 
and  get  a  dollar  in  value  for  every  dollar 
expended. 

I  think  there  is  a  message,  too,  in  the 
2-vote  margin  by  which  the  Senate  de- 
feated an  amendment  which  would  have 
required  the  withdrawal  of  76,000  U.S. 
troops  from  oversea. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  services 
are  being  told  to  act  in  this  area — to  heed 
the  suggestions  of  our  Armed  Services 
Committee — and  to  reduce  support  troops 
and  headquarters  echelons  where  that 
can  be  done  without  impairing  military 
effectiveness. 

If  the  services  do  not  act  I  beUeve  it 
is  just  as  clear  that  steps  will  be  taken 
in  the  Congress  to  require  such  action. 

I  hope  these  messages  will  not  be  lost 
on  the  Defense  Department. 


THE  NATIONAL  WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week,  the  President  submitted 
a  message  to  the  Congress  recommending 
that  15  new  areas  be  added  to  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 


The  proposed  additions  are  in  national 
parks  and  national  wildlife  refuges  and 
comprise  more  than  6  milUon  acres. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Congress  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  President's 
recommendations. 

In  his  message,  the  President  made  ref- 
erence to  legislation  before  the  Congress 
concerning  the  designation  of  certain 
areas  as  wilderness  in  the  eastern  na- 
tional forests. 

The  President  noted  that  on  May  31, 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  which  would  des- 
ignate certain  wilderness  areas  in  the 
Eastern  United  States. 

The  bill  to  which  the  President  made 
reference — S.  3433 — was  the  work  prod- 
uct of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  bill  combined  major  provisions  of 
S.  22,  as  leported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  S.  316,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  3433  with  the  in- 
clusion of  certain  amendments  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  InsiUar  Affairs. 

The  amendments  reflected  the  con- 
cerns of  several  western  Senators  and 
were  accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  by  myself,  as  floor  manager  of  the 
bill. 

The  Senate  is  united  in  the  effort  to 
provide  a  truly  national  system  of  wil- 
derness areas,  extend  wilderness  protec- 
tion to  the  eastern  natioiml  forests,  and 
assure  citizens  in  the  East  of  an  opportu- 
nity for  access  to  wilderness  areas. 

However,  in  his  message  of  last  Thurs- 
day, the  President  stated  his  belief  that 
S.  3433  was  "inadequate"  and  urged  the 
passage  of  the  administration's  proposed 
legislation  on  eastern  wilderness  areas. 

The  President  was  mistaken  in  his 
characterization  of  S.  3433. 

S.  3433  ib  not  only  adequate,  but  is  f;.r 
superior  to  the  administration's  proposal 
in  the  areas  designated  and  the  protec- 
tion afforded  such  areas. 

S.  3433  designates  19areas  as  "instant' 
wilderness  areas  within  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

The  bill  also  designates  40  additional 
areas  to  be  preserved  and  studied  for 
possible  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

In  contrast,  the  administration's  pro- 
posal— now  embodied  in  H.R.  10469 — 
designates  16  instant  areas  and  37  study 
areas. 

S.  3433  also  has  management  stand- 
ards which  are  more  strict  than  the 
standards  in  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. 

S.  3433  prohibits  timber  stand  modi- 
fication except  for  the  limited  purposes 
of  controlling  fire,  insects,  and  diseases. 

The  administration's  bill  contains  no 
comparable  provision. 

S.  3433  withdraws,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights,  federally  owned  lands 
within  instant  wilderness  areas  and  wil- 
derness study  areas  from  all  forms  of 
appropriation  imder  the  mining  laws  and 
from  disposition  under  all  laws  pertain- 
ing to  mineral  leasing. 

The  administration's  proposal  on  min- 
ing pertains  only  to  instant  wilderness 
areas. 
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S.  3433  provides  that  grazing  within 
any  wilderness  area  may  be  continued 
under  permits  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
grazing  would  continue  until  the  termi- 
nation of  existing  permits. 

S.  3433  provides  that  wilderness  study 
areas  shall  be  managed  to  protect  their 
wilderness  potential  while  being  reviewed 
and  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
full  Congresses  from  the  date  the  Presi- 
dent submits  his  recommendation  con- 
cerning a  particular  study  area. 

In  contrast,  the  protection  afforded 
wilderness  study  areas  under  the  admin- 
istration's bill  would  expire  upon  the 
President's  determination  that  a  par- 
ticular study  area  should  not  be  In- 
cluded in  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System. 

S.  3433  also  contains  provisions  requir- 
ing the  development  of  a  management 
plan  for  each  wilderness  area  and  wil- 
derness study  area. 

Also,  S.  3433  contains  provisions  de- 
signed to  assure  greater  citizen  partici- 
pation in  the  review  of  wilderness  study 
areas. 

The  administration's  bill  contains 
neither  of  these  features. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  much  support 
for  adding  6  million  additional  acres  to 
the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system. 

These  recommendations  will  have  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress,  but  this  review 
should  not  hold  up  consideration  of  the 
legislation  to  create  for  the  first  time 
eastern  national  forest  wilderness 
areas,  which  has  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  is  now  before  the  House  Interior 
Committee. 

In  fact.  I  know  of  no  surer  way  to  kill 
eastern  wilderness  legislation  than  to 
take  time  to  consider  the  addition  of 
these  new  6  million  acres  to  the  wilder- 
ness preservr.tion  system  before  acting 
on  S.  3433. 

We  have  to  act  now  on  S.  3433  and 
then  duly  consider  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations as  presented  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  last  week. 

In  conclusion,  S.  3433,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  presents  a 
great  opportimity  for  the  country  to 
attain — this  year — a  system  of  wilder- 
ness areas  in  the  eastern  national  for- 
ests. 

Instead  of  characterizing  the  bill  as 
"inadequate,"  I  hope  the  administration 
will  lend  its  efforts  to  the  enactment  of 
S.  3433   without  fui'ther  complications. 
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Conference  Committee,  which 
ly  meeting  to  work  out 
between  the  bills  as  passec 
and  the  Senate. 

Handicapped  children 
neglected  by  society  and 
system.   The  recent  couijb 
Maryland  and  the  growing 
court  decisions  throughoi|t 
are  requiring  additional 
half  of  such  children, 
would  create  a  system 
based  on  $15  per  student  ir 
attendance.  If  fully  funded 
ment  would  mean  $12.1 
State  and  would  certainly 
erable  help  to  the  school 
attempt  to  comply  with 
and  to  do  justice  for  oui 
children.  As  a  conferee  on 
I  will  do  everything  I  can 
amendment  is  retained. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consen 
torial  rightfully  commenping 
league  for  his  leadership, 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioi  i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 
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June  2,  1974] 
Children 


Many  Americans  still  find  It  easy  to  over- 
look the  needs  of  the  less  fo  'tunate.  Includ- 
ing handicapped  children.  Mi  ,ryland  provides 
special  education  for  only  6(  per  cent  of  Its 
physically  aandicapped  chil<  ren  and  only  9 
per  cent  of  its  emotionally ,  disturbed  chil- 
dren. Other  states  do  better  or  worse,  but  the 
overall  situation  is  genera  ly  grim.  Some 
hope  has  been  provided  for  1  laryland  handl 
capped  children  through  a  d(  cision  by  a  Bal- 
timore county  circuit  Judge  •  i/ho  decreed  the 
state  must  establish  and  er  force  standards 
for  special  education  for  th  b  children.  But 
little  can  be  done  without  i  noney 

Thus  one  of  the  more  lm{  lortant  features 
of  the  ald-to-educatlon  bill 
by  the  Senate  is  an  amendiiient  introduced 
by  Maryland's  Senator  Math  as  which  would 
authorize  $631  million  or  s 
for  the  handicapped.  Senat< 
amendment  is  no  guarantee 
course:  The  bill  now  goes 
House  conference  committee 
out  a  final  version  and  aft^  that  It  is  still 
subject  to  veto  by  President  1  rixon — who  does 
not  like  some  features  of  tl  e  Senat 
.  ure.  Finally,  an  authorlzatlo  i  is  only  a  kind 
of  celling,  and  dollars  will  not  go  to  the 
schools  until  appropriation  b  lis  are  approved. 

But  it  is  heartening  th  it  the  Mathias 
amendment — along  with  otl  er  amendments 
which  would  provide  educi  tional  help  for 
other  categories  of  deprive  1  children  and 
adults — has  gone  as  far  as  it :  las.  The  amend- 
ment was,  of  coiuse,  relatlv(  ly  little-noticed 
In  the  agitation  over  an  ant  -busing  amend- 
ment. Marylanders^and  An  lerlcans — should 
be  pleased  that  Senator  W  ithias  chose  to 
notice  the  plight  of  the  hi  ndlcapped  chil- 
dren, a  group  that  is  so  easi!  y  overlooked. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Balti- 
more Sim  recently  did  an  editorial  com- 
mending my  colleague.  Senator  Mathias, 
for  his  amendment  providing  assistance 
to  handicapped  children. 

I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment with  Senator  Mathias  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  one  of  the  more  important 
amendments   before   the   House-Senate 


JUDGE  ARNOLD  Bi  UMANS 
RESIGNATK  (N 

Presic  ent 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr 
to  time  in  recent  weeks  I 
ed  on  the  continuing 
this  Government's  failure 
salaries  of  its  higher  r 
employees  in  each  of  its 

Later  this  week,   the 
Post  Office  and  Civil 
a  new  series  of  hearings 
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of  pay  levels  for  those  in  the  Executive 
Schedule,  as  well  as  for  thDse  in  posi- 
tions of  comparable  responsibility  in  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches. 

Just  recently,  a  pointed  example  of 
the  problem  arose  with  the  resignation 
from  the  bench  of  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Arnold  Bauman  of  New  York. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  news  report  taken  frc  m  the  Jime 
7,  1974,  edition  of  the  Wasl^ington  Post 
which  refers  to  Judge  Baum:  n's  resigna- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Recori  ,  along  with 
a  copy  of  Judge  Bauman's  Iptter  of  res- 
ignation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(From  the  Washington  Post, 
Judge  Quits:  $40,000  Not 


,|une  7,  1974] 
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New  Tork,  June  6 — A  Judge 
trict  Court  In  Manhattan 
today  that  he  is  resigning  from 
a-year  job  because  he  can't 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Nixon, 
Bauman  said  inflation  "has 
stantial  reduction  in  my  real 
constrained  me  to  conclude  I 
continue." 

Bauman,  59,  who  lives  in 
N.Y.,  has  been  on  the  federal 
for  2 '/a  years.  His  resignation 
in  August,  when  he  plans  to 
iQw  practice. 
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U.S.  District!  Court, 
new  York.  N.Y.,  J^ne  6. 1974. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  Is 
reluctance  that  I  herewith 
nation    as   a   United    States 
for  the  Southern  District  of 
tlve  as  of  August. 15,  1974. 

Needless  to  say,  when  I 
office  it  was  my  Intention  to 
rest  of  my  life.  Almost  exactly 
there  started  an  unforeseen 
flatlon,  which  In  the  last  two 
suited  In  a  substantial  reduction 
income  and  has  constrained 
that  I  can  no  longer  continue. 

Other  than  the  Congress, 
pointees  in  the  executive  branc^ 
Judges,  I  am  unaware  of  any 
ployed  citizens  whose  income 
creased   in  the  last  five  years 
least  to  the  extent  of  keeping 
cost  of  living.  For  reasons  I 
understand,  the  Congress  has 
tunlties    to   correct    this 
of  affairs.  Hence,  the  future 
and  the  problem,  for  me.  Is 

Federal  Judges  do  not  have 
come  from  the  practice  of 
conduct  of  business.  They  do 
offices  for  limited  periods  an 
return  to  private  life  and  its 
suits.  As  such  their  problems 
require  special  and  speedy 
action.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
press    upon    the    Congress    thi 
prompt  solution  of  this  situation 

Serving  as  a  Federal  Judge 
satisfying  opportunity  for  pub  I 
which   I   am  grateful   to  you 
known  a  groxip  so  dedicated, 
unswerving  in  the  pursuit  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Federal 
treasure  the  memories  of  our 
one  hope  Is  that  my  action 
effect  in  alleviating  their 
cult  condition. 

Respectfully  yours. 
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SANTA  PE  TRAIL  CENTER 
DEDICATION 


Arnc  ld  Bauman. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jime  2 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  dedication 
ceremonies  for  Kansas'  newest  and  one 
of  America's  finest  historical  preserva- 
tion centers. 

The  Santa  Fe  Trail  Center  Museum 
and  Cultural  Center  in  Lamed,  Kans.,  is 
an  outstanding  facility  for  the  preserva- 
tion, study,  and  display  of  the  history  of 
one  of  America's  most  significant  path- 
ways of  growth  and  development.  The 
only  museum  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
Lamed's  center  will  be  a  tourist  and 
educational  attraction  for  the  entire 
Midwest.  And  in  conjunction  with  the 
Port  Larned  historic  site  only  3  miles 
away,  the  area  will  assume  an  import- 
ance unmatched  by  any  other  along  the 
entire  distance  of  the  trail. 

Attended  by  an  audience  of  some  1,000 
persons,  the  dedication  ceremonies  for 
the  $400,000  privately-funded  center 
were  keynoted  by  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Walter  Hickel,  who,  despite 
his  famous  association  with  the  State  of 
Alaska,  is  no  stranger  to  this  area  of 
Kansas.  Wally  is  a  native  of  Claflin,  and 
the  center's  dedication  was  something  of 
a  Hickel  family  reunion  between  Wally 
and  seven  of  his  nine  brothers  and  sisters 
who  were  present. 

The  whole  day  was  a  great  success,  and 
the  center — with  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  entire  area — is  off  to  a  fast  start 
on  what  promises  to  be  a  highly  reward- 
ing job  of  serving  the  American  people's 
interest  in  seeing  our  history  preserved 
and  perpetuated  for  the  benefit  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations. 

If  other  Senators  might  want  to  fur- 
nish additional  information  to  their  con- 
stituents who  are  interested  in  our  fron- 
tier history,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  number  of  descriptive  articles 
from  the  Lamed  TiUer  and  Toiler,  as  well 
as  Governor  Hickel's  dedicatory  remarks, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Trail  Center  :  Helping  America  Refind 
Purpose 

The  Santa  Fe  Trail  Center  museum  and 
cultural  center  was  dedicated  Sunday  as  a 
signpost  on  the  Plains  that  may  help  Amer- 
ica refind  Its  purpose  in  showing  mankind 
how  to  live. 

Former  Secretary  of  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hickel.  in  a  stirring  talk  that  drew  him  a 
standing  ovation,  said :  "You  here  have  dem- 
onstrated on  this  site  that  there  are  Amer- 
icans with  values  that  go  way  beyond  per- 
sonal gain.  This  museum  is  a  triumph  of 
those  who  understand  personal  fulfillment 
and  the  love  of  something  greater  than  them- 
selves." 

The  $400,000  center,  21/2  miles  west  of 
Larned,  was  built  with  funds  donated  by  area 
residents  and  businesses.  It  Is  the  only  mu- 
seum along  the  historic  Santa  Pe  Trail.  It  will 
depict  the  economic  development,  cultural 
growth  and  the  lives  of  people  during  the 
century  of  the  trail. 

Glee  Smith  Jr.,  master  of  ceremonies,  said 
the  Trail  Center  along  with  Port  Larned  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  three  miles  farther  west, 
"should  make  not  only  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing tourist  attractions  of  the  Midwest,  but 
one  of  the  most  significant  historical  sites 
for  scholarly  research,  for  visitations  to  see 


artifacts  and  to  study  literature  concerned 
with  the  Santa  Pe  Trail." 

Hundred  of  residents  from  Pawnee  and  ad- 
joining counties  as  well  as  many  legislators 
and  state  officials  were  on  hand  for  the  two- 
hour  ceremony.  The  visitors  included  officials 
of  the  Kansas  Historical  Society  and  Mu- 
seum, Topeka. 

They  toured  the  center's  various  galleries 
and  viewed  the  courtyard  with  Its  plants, 
trees  and  shrubs.  Historical  items  will  be 
placed  in  the  galleries  at  a  later  date. 

Hickel  flew  from  Alaska  to  Kansas  to  make 
the  dedication  speech.  He  was  secretary  of 
Interior  for  two  years  in  the  Richard  Nixon 
administration.  He  left  in  1970  after  a  falling 
out  with  the  President.  He  said  be  saw 
trouble  brewing  in  the  "isolation  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  real  feeling  of  America"  by 
the  President's  personal  staff. 

"America  is  searching,"  said  Hickel,  who  Is 
seeking  a  second  term  as  governor  of  Alaska. 
"We  are  at  a  time  of  questioning.  Our  pur- 
pose as  a  nation  and  our  values  as  Individuals 
are  being  challenged  .  .  .  It's  coming  from 
ourselves  .  .  .  The  people  are  somewhat 
adrift.  We  are  looking  for  leadership.  And 
that  leadership  goes  to  all  levels.  It  shows 
that  you  have  it  here  in  what  you  have  done. 
As  in  few  other  times  In  our  history,"  Hickel 
said,  "we  need  someone  who  will  mspire  us 
and  point  the  way. 

"This  is  why  what  you  have  accomplished 
here  is  really  Important  to  America  as  a 
whole.  Here  on  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  is  hope 
...  a  signpost  to  the  answers  we  seek.  For 
it's  time  we  Americans  studied  our  past  to 
better  understand  and  Judge  what's  going 
to  happen." 

He  said  a  strong  nation  is  rooted  In  a  cul- 
ture and  that  America,  a  leader  in  almost 
every  field  of  endeavor,  has  been  slow  in 
claiming  a  culture. 

"You  have  demonstrated  on  this  site  that 
there  are  Americans  with  values  that  go 
beyond  personal  gain.  .  .  .  Wealth,  after  all, 
is  all  in  the  mind.  Material  things  aren't 
wealth.  Happiness  is.  And  one  of  the  keys  to 
a  secure  and  happy  nation  is  a  culture  that 
people  can  call  their  own. 

"Cultures  don't  Just  happen.  Someone  has 
to  make  them  happen.  That  means  someone 
has  to  care. 

"You  at  this  ceremony  and  hundreds  of 
others  who  have  worked  with  you  and  con- 
tributed to  this  building  are  examples  of 
what  caring  is  all  about  and  how  to  create 
this  culture  America  so  urgently  needs." 

He  said  the  nation  cant  build  a  culture 
on  economics  alone,  that  there  must  be  a 
middle  ground  of  public  concern  for  the 
land,  water,  air,  forests  and  the  rolling 
plains. 

Now  that  the  world  is  turning  to  America 
for  food,  Hickel  said  "the  farming  communi- 
ties of  America  will  have  their  voice  heard 
with  much  greater  strength  in  the  halls  of 
government,  where  it  should  be  heard. 

"And  I  believe  that  voice  will  be  calling 
America  back  to  its  greatness.  .  .  .  You  will 
help  call  us  all  back  to  the  values  with 
which  we  started  and  help  point  the  way  to 
the  opportunities  ahead. 

"Believe  me,  America  will  listen,  because 
America  Is  ready  to  listen." 

Hickel  stated,  "I  do  not  see  our  destiny  as 
a  nation  in  terms  of  power — I  see  it  In  terms 
of  showing  mankind  how  to  live.  .  .  .  The 
challenge  to  us,  our  distant  hope,  is  to  learn 
not  to  exploit  the  world,  but  to  humanize  It." 
He  predicted  that  Americans  will  be  proud- 
er than  ever  before  of  this  country  by  the 
year  2000. 

"America  will  be  getting  down  to  the 
business  of  fulfilling  the  destiny  we  were 
founded  for  in  the  first  place — to  be  a  pat- 
tern for  mankind. 

"Perhaps  even  more  Important,"  he  added, 
"That  culture  will  be  fashioned  In  the  deci- 
sions and  examples  we  set  In  our  own  lives 


during  this  decisive  moment  in  the  shaping 
of  America." 

That  culture  will  be  preserved,  he  said, 
"in  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  Museum  and  In  many 
other  such  museums  built  by  people  who 
care." 

Prior  to  his  dedication  talk,  the  seven 
principal  donors  were  recognized. 

They  are  Irma  I.  Smith  of  MacksviUe.  Mrs. 
Bobbie  Victor  Wallace,  Mrs.  Isabel  Camp- 
bell, both  of  Larned;  Dr.  and  Iilrs.  Harold 
Davis  of  Florida,  Alice  Schnack  McNamara, 
the  John  D.  Jordsian  Foundation,  and  the 
First  National  and  First  State  banks  of 
Lamed. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  president  of  the  Fort 
Larned  Historical  Society  which  sponsored 
the  fund  drive  for  the  TraU  Center. 


(From  the  Larned  (Kans.)  Tiller  and  Toller. 

May  31,  1974) 
SuNDAT  Is  Santa  Fe  Trail  Center  Dat  in 
'   Larned 

"All  kinds  of  things  happen  when  a  very 
small  Midwestern  town  plans  a  very  big  cele- 
bration of  national  Interest,"  author  Vana 
Earle  wrote  about  Larned  several  years  ago. 

The  occasion  then  for  another  "Big  Day  in 
Larned"  was  the  Golden  Anniversary  party 
by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  System  In  Lamed 
March  27,  1967. 

There  have  been  other  "Big  Days"  before 
and  since.  The  most  recent,  in  1972,  the  dedi- 
cation of  Fort  Larned  National  Historic  Site — 
the  best  preserved  western  fort  of  its  kind 
in  the  nation. 

Sunday  another  "Big  Day"  comes  to  Larned 
without  the  many  celebrated  movie  and  tele- 
vision stars  of  the  past,  without  the  floats 
and  the  bands,  the  community  this  time 
dramatizes  its  brawling  beginning  and  that 
of  the  West  in  more  quiet  splendor. 

This  day  is  Santa  Fe  TraU  Center  Day. 
Former  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hickel 
will  dedicate  the  $400,000  library  and  mu- 
seum in  ceremonies  beginning  at  3  p.m.  The 
center,  buUt  with  private  funds,  is  214  miles 
west  of  Larned  on  U.S.  156. 

The  center  will  be  dedicated  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  agricultural  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  early  West,  Includmg  de- 
pictions of  everyday  activities  of  early  pio- 
neers along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

Prior  to  the  dedication,  all  Kansans  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  a  pre-dedication  beef 
dinner  in  the  Trail  Center  at  1  p.m.  Tickets 
are  available  at  Larned,  MacksvUle  and  Bur- 
dett  banks. 

Former  State  Sen.  Glee  Smith  wUl  be  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies. 

A  dinner  will  be  held  Saturday  night  hon- 
oring donors,  guests  and  other  persons  re- 
sponsible for  years  of  effort  and  planning 
that  led  to  construction  of  the  Trail  Center. 
This  will  be  held  at  the  Harvest  Inn  at  7  p.m. 

Special  honor  will  be  accorded  those  who 
contributed  $25,000  or  more.  These  Included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Campbell.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  E.  Davis,  First  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  First  State  Bank  of  Larned, 
John  D.  Jordaan  Foundation.  Alice  Schnack 
McNamara.  Irma  I.  Smith  and  Bobble  Victor 
Wallace. 

Hickel.  former  governor  of  Alaska  and  a 
native  o'  Clafitn,  Kan.,  was  active  in  planning 
and  development  of  Port  Larned  National 
Historic  site,  three  miles  west  of  the  Trail 
Center. 

The  fort,  now  undergoing  renovation  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  concentrates  on 
military  history  and  is  operated  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

The  Trail  Center  will  be  operated  by  the 
Port  Lamed  Historical  Society  and  is  the 
only  faculty  of  Its  kind  telling  the  history 
of  the  Santa  Pe  TraU.  Directed  by  BUI  Pitts, 
historian  and  curator,  the  center's  research 
laboratory,  library  and  museum  facilities  will 
be  made  available  to  visiting  researchers. 
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The  Trail  Center  and  Fort  Larued,  In  com- 
plementing each  other,  are  expected  to  be  the 
state's  largest  tourist  attractions  within  a 
few  years,  park  service  experts  predict.  An- 
imal visitations  already  exceed  40,000. 

U.S.  Sen.  Bob  Dole  and  Congressman  Keith 
Sebelius  announced  plans  to  attend  the  dedi- 
cation. The  new  facility  will  be  open  to  the 
public  free  of  charge  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

'The  Santa  Fe  Trail  Center  will  concen- 
trate Its  efforts  in  the  interpretation  of  agri- 
cultural and  economic  development  of  the 
early  west  and  the  every-day  lives  of  people 
involved  in  this  noble  effort,"  said  Mrs.  Isa- 
bel Campbell,  president  of  the  Fort  Larned 
historical  Society. 

"We  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  rec- 
ognize the  efforts  of  these  early  pioneers  than 
to  establish  this  museum,  library,  research 
and  study  center  for  present  and  future 
scholar^." 

Funds  for  the  center  were  raised  by  public 
subscription  in  1972-73  and  general  contrac- 
tor for  ihe  work  was  Praser  Construction  of 
Larned. 

Several  Kansas  newspapers  plan  to  cover 
Sunday's  dedication  with  reporter-photog- 
rapher teams.  In  addition,  television  stations 
in  Great  Bend  and  Wichita  will  have  camera 
crews  here  for  filming  of  portions  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

AoORE^iS     BV     W\LTER     J.     HtCKrL,     DEDICATION 

Ceremony.  Santa  Pe  Tkail  Center 

This  is  a  great  moment  for  the  west  and  a 
great  moment  for  America  as  a  whole. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  have  a  part  in  It. 
America  is  searching. 
We  are  in  a  time  of  questioning. 
Our  purpose  as  a  nation  and  our  values  a.s 
individuals  are  being  challenged. 

The  challenge  is  not  so  much  from  peo- 
ple in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa,  or  even 
Russia  and  China. 

It  is  coming  from  ourKelves. 
Oxir  society  is  In  crisis. 

Government  Is  spending  Its  time  and  en- 
ergy solving  its  own  problems. 

And  the  people  are  somewhat  adrift. 
We  have  known   greatness.   And   we  have 
greatness  within  us. 

But  we  are  looking  for  leadership. 
As  in  few  other  times  In  our  history,  we 
need  someone  who  will  Inspire  us  and  point 
the  way. 

This  is  why  what  you  have  accomplished 

here  is  of  importance  to  America  as  a  whole. 

Here    on    the    old    Santa    Fe    Trail    is    a 

hope.  ...  a  signpost  to  the  answers  we  seek. 

For    it's   time    we   Americans   studied   our 

past  to  better  vuiderstand  who  we  are. 

It's  time  we  looked  at  what  happened  to 
better  understand  what's  going  to  happen. 
From   the   very   beginning   this   nation   of 
ours  was  a  nation  of  searchers. 

We  are  not  content  with  the  mediocre. 
Our   spirits   are    restless    unless    we    have 
foiuid  a  great  calling. 

And  the  story  that  la  told  within  these 
walls  is  of  earlier  generations  who  also  were 
searching. 

T'here  are  many  messages  here  for  us  today. 
Above  all.  there  is  a  message  in  what  you, 
the  people  of  Larned.  have  accomplished. 

The  strong  nation  is  the  nation  rooted  in 
a  cxilturc. 

Tet  In  many  respects,  except  for  certain 
notable  e.tceptions.  we  haven't  even  begxm 
to  create  a  culture  In  this  nation  of  ours. 

Cultures  don't  Just  hap{5en.  Somebody  has 
to  make  them  happen.  That  means,  some- 
body has  to  care. 

You  at  this  ceremony  and  hundreds  of 
others  who  have  worked  v.'ith  you  and  con- 
trlbvited  to  this  building  are  an  example  of 
the  caring  that  is  needed  to  create  the  cul- 
ture America  so  urgently  needs. 

You  may  ask,  why   Is  America — so  quick 
to  lead  In  almost  every  field  of  endeavor — 
so  slow  in  claiming  a  culture'? 
In  part  the  answer  is  this. 


At  the  turn  of  the 
lost  our  way. 

As  we  moved  from  an  ai 
Industrial   society,    and   In 
wage  and  win  two  World 
side  of  life  became 

We  became  the  world's 
power,  and  we  confused 
with  national  purpose. 

In  fact,  we  began  to 
prise  with  free  society. 
Enterprise — meaning 
ness — is  vital  to  our 
But  It  Isn't  the  total 
This  nation  was  founded 
and  enterprise  was — and 
important  freedoms. 

But  you  cannot  build  a 
ics  alone. 

While  other  civilizations 
their  old,  our  tendency  was 
the  past. 

There  is  nothing  big 
try    to    fit    a    Michelangelo 

So  how  can  there  be  a 
can  he  come  forward? 

He  cannot  do  a  mural  In 
courthouse  that  will  last 

But  you  here  have 
site   that   there  are 
that  go  t>eyond  personal  gaii 

This  museum  Is  a 
understand  personal 
of  something  greater  than 
Wealth,  after  all,  is  all  in 
Material  things  aren't 
Is. 

And  one  of  the  keys  to  a 
nation  is  a  culture  that  th 
own. 

In  the  years  ahead, 
of  Americans  will  retrace 
Trail  as  they  come  to  visit 
Here  they  will  find  the 
west,  not  as  glamorized  by  '. 
recorded   in   the   lives  and 
men  and  women. 

It  is  not  the  story  of  a 
people  had  all  the  answers. 
Many  mistake^  were  made 
One  hundred  years  ago 
and  the  proud  leaders  of 
came  into  conflict,  battles 
lives  were  lost. 

But  in  those  struggl* 
learned  that  should  be 

I.  for  one,  am  a  great 
dian  people. 

Where  some  people  say 
dian  has  much  to  learn.  I 
teach. 

Especially  in  this  age  of 
the  land,  the  water,  and 
and  the  rolling  plains. 

In   this  new  era  where 
respect  both  the  benefits 
nature,   we   would  do  well 
proach  and  philosophy  of 
dian. 

And  yet  the  pioneer  set 
them  a  message  too. 
Their  vision  was  of 
harvests  to  feed  commu 
than  themselves. 

And  It  Is  somewhere  in 
tween  these  two 
American    cultures — that 
must  find  its  way. 

There    is   no   question 
God  meant  America  to 
soil. 

TT.e  unique  piece  of  real 
United  States,  with  the 
of  its  land,  makes  the 
lug    community   one   of 
hopes. 

IX  we  care  for  the  land 
ways  be  a  breadbasket  foi 

It's    true    that    our 
through   a   famtae   of 
But  now  the  world  is  tur: 
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With  wise  management  we 
lion  people. 

As    a   result   the    farming 
America  will   have  its  voice 
much  greater  strength  in  the 
eminent. 

And  I  believe  that   voice 
America  back  to  greatness. 

Drawing  on  the  heritage  of 
have  lived,  loved,  bled,  farmed, 
died  on  this  land,  the  depth 
America's  plains  will  be  heedH 

You  will  help  call  us  back 
with  which  we  started  and 
way  to  the  opportunities  ahea< . 

America  will  listen,  because  i 
to  listen. 

After  all,  America  didn't  star ; 
try — It  began  as  a  cause. 

The  principle   of   why  AmeKca 
is  in  the  heart  of  every  humai 
nationality. 

There  wasn't  any  hate  in 
hope. 

True  patriotism  to  our 
was  not  a  narrow  thing. 

It  meant  loyalty  to  the  caiis^ 

This  was  a  new  and  young 
had  never  been  tried  before. 

It  is  Interesting  to  me 
those  who  started  America — i 
ventured    along    the    Santa 
young  men  and  women  in 
thirties. 

They  had  a  sense  of  future. 

Somehow  that  Idea  is  still 
as  new  as  It  was  In  the  time  oi 
on  the  frontier. 

Today  the  young  of  all  ages 
country  re-find  Its  original 

Because  the  world  has  nevei 
ica  as  much  as  it  does  today 

America    the    Idea,    Amerlcja 
America  the  philosophy. 

We  must  have  a  great  vision . 

We  must  have  great  leadership 

We  must  have  a  desire  to  w<|rk. 

We  wUl  never  solve  our 
find  our  sense  of  purpose  wlt|i 
...  It  takes  a  sense  of  rebirth 

And  rebirth  is  what  America 

I  do  not  see  our  destiny 
terms  of  power — I  see  It  In 
mankind  how  to  live. 

For  by  choice  we  are  a 

The  challenge  to  us 
....  Is  to  learn  not  to  exploit 
to  humanize  it. 

I  predict  that  in  the 
century — between  now  and 
we  are  going  to  be  prouder 
than  ever  before. 

America  will  be  getting  do\^n 
ness  of  fulfilling  the  destiny 
for   In  the  first  place — to  b« 
mankind. 

If   that   Is   the    driving 
search,  we  will  Indeed  leave 
for  future  generations  to  Inherit 

It  will  be  preserved  here 
trail  museum  and  in  many  ot|ier 
ments  built  by  people  who 

But   perhaps   even   more 
culture   will   be   fashioned 
and  examples  we  set  in  our 
ing  this  decisive  moment  in 
America. 

Thank  vou. . 
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ence  in  1945  that  resulted  in  a  strong 
human  rights  section  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  Our  delegates  recog- 
nized that  the  denial  of  human  rights 
and  human  dignity  creates  a  prime 
source  of  potential  conflict  and  a  threat 
to  international  peace. 

A  quarter  centui-y  ago  the  United 
States  also  lent  its  leadership  to  the 
drafting  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
which  was  the  first  human  rights  docu- 
ment to  be  endorsed  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly.  Today,  the  United  States 
stands  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
as  the  only  charter  members  of  the 
United  Nations  that  have  not  ratified 
this  convention. 

The  responsibility  for  this  failure  rests 
with  this  Chamber.  This  inaction  has 
proven  an  embarrassment  to  om*  diplo- 
mats and  allies  and  a  delight  to  our 
enemies. 

Mr.  President,  the  cause  of  human 
rights  and  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional peace  are  interlocked.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  United  States  regain  its 
initiative  in  this  vital  field  by  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention  now. 


PERSECUTION  OF  UKRAINIAN 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  YOUNG,  Mr.  President,  many 
Ukrainian  Americans,  including  some 
personal  friends  of  mine,  have  expressed 
to  me  their  distress  over  the  torture  and 
other  inhumane  treatment  being  suffered 
by  two  political  prisoners  at  the  hands 
of  their  Russian  captors. 

They  are  Valentyn  Moroz,  a  38-year- 
old  historian,  who  is  being  systematically 
beaten  and  tortured  as  a  common  crimi- 
nal In  the  Vladimir  Prison  in  the  Rus- 
sian Republic,  and  Leonid  Plyushck,  34- 
year-old  mathematician  and  cybernetics 
specialist,  who  is  being  held  in  the  "psy- 
chiatric ward"  in  the  city  of  Dnipro- 
petrovsk,  in  the  Ukraine.  I  am  told  the 
latter  is  near  death. 

The  two  prisoners,  both  young  Ukrain- 
ian intellectuals,  are  representative  of  a 
new  wave  of  persecution  all  over  the 
Ukraine.  I  understand  over  200  Urkain- 
ian  poets,  professors,  writere,  scientists, 
and  scholars  have  been  arrested  for  de- 
fending the  culture  and  language  of  their 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  asked  by 
Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky,  a  physician  at 
Steele.  N.  Dak.,  who  is  the  State  presi- 
dent of  the  Uki-ainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America,  as  well  as  heritage  chair- 
man of  all  nationalities  in  my  State,  to 
bring  this  deplorable  situation  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  somehow,  some  way,  the  Soviet 
Government  can  be  persuaded  to  release 
these  two  young  men,  and  permit  them 
to  receive  proper  medical  attention 
which  is  being  denied  them  in  their  own 
country. 


KISSINGERS  "NEW  DIALOG" 
WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  Uie 
April  20.  1974,  publication  of  Saturday 
Revlew.'IVorld  there  apepared  an  article 
written  by  Alan  Riding  on  Secretary  of 
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State  Henry  Kissinger's  "New  Dialog" 
with  Latin  America. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  accom- 
pany Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  to 
three  meetings  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  future  of  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations.  The  first  was 
to  Panama  City  where  tiae  Secretary 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Principles  with 
Panamanian  Foreign  Minister  Juan 
Tack  outlining  the  framework  in  which 
a  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty  will  be 
negotiated. 

The  second  was  the  Foreign  Ministers' 
meeting  in  Mexico  City.  Tlie  tliird  was 
the  OAS  foreign  ministers'  meeting  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

All  three  events  symboUze  the  impor- 
tance the  Secretary  attaches  to  a  closer 
relationship  with  Latin  American  na- 
tions— a  relationsliip  which  rejects  the 
paternalism  of  the  past. 

It  is  to  the  Secretary's  credit  that 
significant  psychological  breakthroughs 
have  been  achieved  in  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations.  I  am  confident 
the  Secretary  will  continue  to  build  upon 
tills  new  relationship.  Those  of  us  who 
have  voiced  concern  over  the  past  di- 
rection of  United  States-Latin  American 
policy  commend  the  Secretary  for  his 
foresight  and  wisdom  in  seeking  a  more 
viable  and  equitable  relationship  with 
our  neiglibors  to  the  South. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  America:   Foue  Reports — Kissinger's 

"New  Dialog" 

(By  Alan  Hiding) 

(United  States  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica, long  chilled  by  mlstrtist  and  clumsy  di- 
plomacy, are  thawing  out  In  the  warm  glow 
of  Henry  Kissinger's  new  inter-American 
dialog.) 

The  sad  truth  about  U.S. -Latin  Amerlcaii 
relations  Is  that  ten  decades  of  interconti- 
nental conferences,  "new  dialogues."  and 
proclamations  of  friendship  have  done  little 
to  redress  the  hemispheric  imbalance:  Latin 
America  remains  poor  and  frustrated;  the 
United  States  remains  rich  and  powerful. 

Everything  else  follows  from  this.  U.S.  pro- 
grams of  trade  and  aid  are  merely  frosting 
on  the  cake.  The  reality  Is  that  forty  years  of 
"good  neighborliness"  have  not  enabled  a 
single  Latin  American  nation  to  step  out  of 
poverty  and  underdevelopment. 

Any  "new  relationship" — and  the  possi- 
bility Is  once  again  being  aired — must  there- 
fore be  based  on  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
basic  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America.  And  If  the  Latins  want 
to  get  rich  and  the  Americans  want  to  stay 
rich,  the  conclusion  may  well  be  that  their 
Interests  are  incompatiUe.  To  change  the  re- 
lationship, a  clash  of  Interests  may  therefore 
be  inevitable. 

Traditionally.  Washington's  policy  toward 
the  sotithem  continent  has  consisted  of  neg- 
ligent paternalism.  And  by  constantly  asking 
for  a  "new  relationship"  and  complaining 
that  "the  United  States  doesn't  care."  Latin 
America  has  only  encouraged  this  paternal- 
ism. Talking  from  a  position  of  weakness. 
Latin  America  has  only  obtained  reluctant 
charity;  talking  from  a  position  of  strength, 
Washington  has  only  responded  to  threats  to 
Its  interests. 

To  smooth  over  the  wrinkles  in  this  tra- 
ditional relationship,  endless  niiinbers  of 
Inter-Amerlcan  organizations  and  cominit- 
tees  have  been  created.  .Mmogt  monthly,  or.e 


or  the  other  produces  yet  another  study  or 
resolution  or  declaration  on  the  state  of  re- 
lations between  the  regions.  But  the  names 
and  acronyms — OAS,  ECLA,  CIAP,  CECLA. 
CIES,  CECON.  and  so  on — are  important  only 
as  symbols  of  mounting  frustration  for  the 
continent's  governments.  There  are  some 
diplomats  who  have  spent  their  working  lives 
going  from  one  of  these  committees  to 
another.  Eventually,  their  vision  of  reality 
also  wrinkles  beyond  recognition. 

But  once  tlie  organizations  and  the  re- 
ports are  set  aside — so  repetitive,  so  depre.se- 
ir.g;  so  accura'te,  yei  so  irrelevant — Wasii- 
ington  s  policy  toward  Latin  America  can  be 
seen  hi  all  its  simplicity  and  nakedness:  It 
involves  maintaining  the  continent  generally 
^^■ithlu  Washington's  sphere  of  influence,  pre- 
venting the  emergence  of  leftist  regimes,  pro- 
tecting U.S.  investments,  developing  a  mar- 
ket for  V£.  exports,  and  securing  the  region 
as  a  fount  of  raw  materials.  Liberalism  apart, 
there  is  nothing  wTong  with  this.  Washing- 
ton defends  its  interests  as  it  sees  them — 
and  it  softens  the  blow  with  some  charity 
and  rhetoric. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  launched  wiUi 
such  flair  by  President  Kennedy  in  1961,  fell 
perfectly  Into  this  pattern.  It  was  realism 
wrapped  in  goodwill.  Once  the  CIA-guided 
invasion  of  Cuba  bad  collapsed  on  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  Washington  accepted  the  per- 
manence of  Fidel  Castro  and  sought  to  neu- 
tralize his  Influence  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Right-wing  dictatorships  therefore 
were  frowned  upon,  democracies  were  bol- 
stered, and  economic  and  social  reform  wa:s 
encouraged.  This  prong  of  the  alliance  was 
aimed  at  defusing  popular  unrest.  The 
other  prong — that  of  sharing  the  grim  secrets 
of  counter-insurgency  with  Latin  Amerlca'.s 
armies  and  police  forces — ^was  to  prevent  this 
popular  tmrest  from  taking  political  shape 

Throughout  the  Sixties,  U.S.  advisers  there- 
fore helped  Latin  American  governments  to 
fight  the  extreme  Left  until  the  guerrillas 
of  the  continent  were  virtually  exterminated. 
And  as  tlie  ruling  oligarchies  modernized 
themselves  to  face  the  new  challenges  of  the 
masses,  Washington  found  that  It  could 
relax  Its  vigil  over  the  continent  smd  cencen  - 
trate  on  the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  consequently  lost  Im- 
petus and  resources. 

But  there  were  occasional  problems  that 
required  attention.  In  April  1964  Brazll'.« 
left-leaning  government  of  President  Joao 
Gotilart  was  ousted  with  Washington's  bless- 
ing. A  few  months  later  the  defeat  of  the 
Marxist  Salvador  Allende  In  Chile's  presiden- 
tial elections  was  assisted  by  U.S.  funds.  In 
1965  the  Dominican  Reptrtjlic  was  Inraded  by 
U.S.  Marines  "to  prevent  another  Cuba."  And 
in  1968  a  leftist  military  regime  In  Peru  w«? 
boycotted — though  It  could  not  be  ousted — 
after  it  had  nationalized  a  major  U.S.  oil 
company.  The  collapse  of  the  leftist  regime 
of  Oen.  Juan  Jos*  Torres  In  Bolivia  In  1971. 
however,  was  a  relief  to  Washington.  And  the 
successful  termhiation  of  Its  campkigu 
against  the  Allende  government  In  Chile  be- 
tween November  1970  and  September  l»7^ 
was  toasted  with  champagne  in  Washington 

But  none  of  these  "occasional  problems' ' 
were  sufficient  to  alter  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
continent.  In  fact,  in  October  1960,  in  his 
only  major  speech  on  Latin  America,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  felt  so  conhdent  about  the  re- 
gion that  he  forpiaUy  buried  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  announced  tl>e  start  of  a 
"more  mature"  relationship  based  on  ti-ade. 
not  Bid.  Two  years  later  this  new  maturity 
meant  burdening  Lavin  American  products 
with  a  10  percent  import  surcharge  even 
though  the  continent  had  a  huge  trade  deHcii 
with  the  United  SUtes.  But  In  Novemljer 
1971  Mr.  Nixon  dispatched  his  specl&l  assist- 
ant, Robert  Fiiich,  around  the  continent  to 
"confirm"  his  goodwUI.  And  in  May  of  last 
year,  the  then — Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  traveled  Latin  America  to  aiiuounce 
liii  stillborn  "new  relationship." 
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Now,  with  Henry  Kissinger  (who  was 
quoted  as  once  having  characterized  Latin 
America  as  "a  dagger  pointing  at  the  heart  of 
the  Antarctic")  In  the  State  Department,  the 
proclamation  of  yet  another  "new  dialogue" 
Is  echoing  over  the  bones  of  the  decades-old 
"special  relationship."  And  to  this  end,  Dr. 
Kissinger  met  the  foreign  ministers  of  Latin 
America  and  of  the  Caribbean — of  all  except 
Cuba — In  Mexico  City  In  February  and  meets 
them  again  this  month  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
But  Dr.  Kissinger  is  not  a  man  given  to 
political  romanticism.  This  "new  dialogue"  is 
therefore  different  because  it  starts  from  a 
premise  of  realism  rather  than  guilt.  The 
words  are  the  same,  but  the  mood  reflects 
a  change  In  the  basic  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  Wash- 
ington has  begun  shaping  a  new  policy  to- 
ward Latin  America  because  suddenly  it  has 
an  Interest  to  defend.  And  Latin  America  is 
responding  differently  to  the  invitation  of 
a  "new  relationship"  because  suddenly  it  has 
acquired  relative  strength. 

The  change  can  be  explained  In  one  phrase : 
the  energy  crisis.  It  is,  of  course,  an  over- 
simplification, but  the  Impact  of  the  energy 
crisis  on  the  attitudes  and  policies  of  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  threatens 
to  transform  the  basic  relationship  between 
the  two  regions  more  than  do  any  number 
of  conferences  and  declarations. 

Por  many  Latin  American  coxintries,  the 
hike  In  world  oil  prices  has  meant  serious 
short-term  economic  problems,  not  least 
through  Increased  Inflationary  pressures.  But 
It  has  also  left  another  mark.  Many  govern- 
ments are  now  becoming  aware  that  the  terms 
of  trade  for  their  raw-material  exports  might 
also  be  altered  dramatically  if  they  follow 
the  Arab  example  and  Join  forces  to  push  up 
world  prices. 

In  a  sense,  Latin  America  has  been  pre- 
paring for  such  an  action  for  over  a  decade. 
The  mounting  disillusionment  with  Inter- 
Amerlcan  and  even  international  forums  has 
slowly  pushed  Latin  America  into  the  Third 
World  camp  of  militancy.  Only  a  few  coun- 
tries of  the  region  are  encompassed  by  the 
political  nonaligned  nations  movement,  but 
governments  with  the  most  divergent  Ideol- 
ogies— such  as  Brazil  and  Peru — stand  to- 
gether on  most  world  economic  issues.  In 
their  relations  with  the  United  States,  Latin 
American  governments  disagree  on  such  po- 
litical questions  as  Cuba,  but  they  face 
Washington  as  a  iboc  on  trade,  investment 
and  monetary  Issues. 

Prom  Dr.  Kissinger's  global  perspective, 
the  danger  that  Third  World  producers'  car- 
tels may  spread  from  oil  to  other  key  raw 
materials  Is  therefore  t^parent.  And  if  they 
do  spread,  the  industrialized  world  will  be 
convulsed  even  more  than  now.  Latin  Amer- 
ica thus  takes  on  strategic  significance:  By 
wooing  the  continent,  the  United  States  not 
only  would  divide  and  weaken  the  Third 
W<x'ld  but  also  would  assure  Itself  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  che^  raw  materials. 

As  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  first 
coherent  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America  in 
thirteen  years  has  grown  out  of  necessity 
and  self-interest  rather  than  goodwill  and 
justice. 

Though  he  Is  by  no  means  a  specialist  in 
Latin  American  affairs.  Dr.  Kissinger  never- 
theless has  found  a  place  for  the  continent 
In  his  global  pattern  of  power.  And  once  his 
Atlantic  Community  had  been  rejected  by  a 
restive  Western  Europe,  his  concept  of  a 
Western  Hemisphere  Community's  linking 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America  seemed 
all  the  more  necessary.  Ideally,  such  a  com- 
munity— a  concept  of  mutual  obligations 
and  understanding  rather  than  a  Juridical 
body — would  bring  Latin  America  closer  to 
Washington  and  wo\i)d  separate  the  conti- 
nent from  the  Third  World. 

The  community  Idea  was  launched  in  Dr. 
Kissinger's  masterly  cqiening  statement  to 
the  Mexico  City  Foreign  Ministers'  Confer- 
ence on  February  21. 


He  began  by  stressing  the  interdependence 
of  world  regions  today  and  t^e  need  for  col- 
laboration and  cooperation  between  "con- 
sumers and  producers,  the  t  BBuent  and  the 
poor,  the  free  and  the  opprea  ied,  the  mighty 
and  the  weak."  Then  came  tt  e  acorn.  "So  let 
us  begin  in  this  hemisphere.  .  .  .  The  world 
community  which  we  seek  ■  o  build  should 
have  a  Western  Hemisphere  Community  as 
one  of  its  central  pillars."  i  oon  "our  com- 
munity" already  seemed  to  (  xist.  "We  must 
renew  our  political  commltn  icnt  to  a  West- 
ern Hemisphere  system."  hi :  went  on.  "In 
this  way,  the  Western  He  nlsphere  Com- 
munity can  make  Its  voice  a  id  Interests  felt 
In  the  world." 

As  proof  of  Washington's  g  lodwiU,  he  cited 
the  February  7  Agreement  «  f  Principles  for 
a  new  canal  treaty  slgr;ed  by  the  United 
States  and  Panama  and  t  le  February  19 
agreement  on  compensation  to  expropriated 
U.S.  companies  signed  with  Peru.  The  other 
point  of  friction — Cuba — he  refused  to  dis- 
cuss, but  he  left  broad  hint  that  Washing- 
ton's policy  toward  the  Islan  1  was  under  re- 
view. Por  the  future,  he  pr(  posed  a  mecha- 
nism for  settling  disputes  be  :ween  U.S.  com- 
panies and  Latin  America  n  governments 
without  Involving  Washlngt  jn,  and  he  sug- 
gested an  "equitable  interln  accord"  for  re- 
solving the  problem  of  U.S.  Ishing  boats  ar- 
rested inside  the  200-mile  1  srritorlal  waters 
claimed  by  several  Pacific-c(  ast  nations. 

"But  we  cannot  achlev(  our  goals  by 
remedying  specific  grlevano  ss,"  he  said.  "A 
special  community  can  emeJ  ?e  only  If  we  In- 
fuse It  with  life  and  substa|nce."  Wisely,  he 
chose  to  be  vague  on  the  detfills,  but  the  con- 
cept was  clear.  Members  ofl  the  community 
would  assume  an  obligatloh  to  consult  at 
regular  Intervals  and.  In  el  feet,  to  take  no 
unilateral  measures  (such  as  Joining  raw- 
material  producers'  cartels  |  to  harm  the 
spirit  of  the  community. 

The  reaction  of  Latin  Art  erica  was  Imme- 
diately negative.  Most  large  countries  prefer 
to  deal  bilaterally,  rather  tl  an  en  bloc,  with 
Washington.  A  few  minutei  before  Dr.  Kis- 
singer had  spoken,  Mexico's  President  Luis 
Echeverria  had  also  decla  ed  categorically 
that  "Latin  America  forms  ;  )art  of  the  Third 
World."  Brazil,  supposed  y  Washington's 
closest  ally  on  the  contin  mt,  had  already 
succeeded  in  sinking  Dr.  Kissingers  pro- 
posal for  an  energy  debate  1  or  fear  of  offend- 
ing the  Arab  oil  producers  |that  supply  two- 
thirds  of  its  oil  needs.  Venezuela,  the  con- 
tinent's major  oil  exporter]  felt  under  seige 
from  Washington  for  its  siidarity  with  the 
Arabs  and  responded  by  urang  the  producers 
of  copper,  bauxite,  iron  or3  manganese,  and 
other  key  raw  materials  to  fallow  the  example 
of  the  Arabs.  Argentina,  wfclch  Is  currently 
strengthening  its  ties  wlthj  Western  Europe, 
was  not  interested  in  the  community.  Peru's 
left-leaning  military  rulers  felt  that  they  had 
little  in  common  with  Waailngton. 

Even  smaller  countries  I  were  suspicious. 
Guyana's  highly  lucid  foreign  minister, 
Shrldath  S.  Ramphal,  asked  how  a  Western 
Hemisphere  Community  could  exist  between 
one  superpower  and  twenjty-four  poor  na- 
tions and  without  the  inclusion  of  Cuba  or 
Canada. 

But  as  the  conference  co! 
clear  that  Dr.  Kissinger 
that  Latin  America  coul 
Latin  and  Caribbean  forel 
wanted  to  talk  frankly  an 
a  whole  range  of  issues;— aid,  trade,  and 
monetary  questions,  \JJS.  economic  coercion, 
multi-national  corporatlins,  transfer  of 
technology,  and  so  on — ind  Dr.  Kissinger 
was  simply  saying,  "Fine,!  let's  do  so  In  an 
Inter-American  spirit."  HH  presumption  was 
that  regular  consultations  and  negotiations 
will  create  natural  reciprocal  obligations, 
even  though  the  word  c(Aimunity  Is  aban- 
doned. After  all,  as  the  secretary  told  the  for- 
eign   ministers   privately,!  hegemony   comes 


Independence  has  become  a  jhyslcal  and 
moral  Imperative  and  that  a  lew  vigorous 
spirit  of  inter-American  soUdaity  Is  there- 
fore essential." 

Thus  Latin  America  finally  had  found  a 
place  in  Kissinger's  view  of  tie  world.  At 
last,  U.S.  diplomats  and  even  businessmen 
scattered  around  the  contlnert  knew  that 
Washington's  new  policy  was  timed  at  pre- 
venting Latin  America  from  Joining  the 
Third  World  as  an  unseemly  i  hreat  to  the 
Industrialized  nations. 

The  Informal  meeting  of  ministers  In  At- 
lanta (AprU  17  and  18)  and  ths  formal  OAS 
session  from  April  19  to  May  3  fall  into  the 
new  "spirit  of  solidarity."  The  lialogue  con- 
tinues, and  the  negotiation  toughens.  Di- 
visions are  apparent  in  the  Lath  i  camp — some 
governments  are  prepared  to  bt  »ve  on  and  to 
fight  for  a  new  world  economic  order;  others 
would  prefer  to  extract  short  term  advan- 
tages from  Washington — but  t  le  confronta- 
tion is  more  equally  balanced  than  before. 
Washington  still  has  huge  bargaining 
power — and  Dr.  Kissinger  Inslsi  s  on  bringing 
congressional  leaders  for  his  ta:  ks  with  Latin 
America  to  secure  his  freedom  ( if  action — but 
U.S.  concessions  will  be  unavoli  lable.  It  could 
mean  an  early  end  to  the  econ  )mlc  blockade 
of  Cuba  or  a  generous  new  canal  treaty  for 
Panama  or  specialized  prefer  jnces  for  the 
manufactured  exports  of  the  c  ontlnent.  But 
the  strategy  Is  clear:  Wash  ngton  wants 
Latin  America  back  in  its  camp  and  is 
prepared  to  pay  to  achieve  thl  i  end. 

Economic  relations  are  the  obstacle,  be- 
cause political  harmony  largely  exists.  With 
the  Allende  regime  removed  f  r<  im  the  man  of 
Latin  America,  Dr.  Kissinger  cc  uld  Indeed  af- 
ford to  proclaim  In  Mexico  tht  t  "we  will  not 
Impose  our  political  preferencfs;  we  will  not 
Intervene  In  the  domestic  aff^rs  of  others." 
After  all,  the  vast  majority  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  are  alread^f  to  Washing- 
ton's preference.  Generals  rtile  In  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Heru,  Ecuador, 
Panama,  Nicaragua,  Honduraf,  EI  Salvador, 
and    Guatemala,    and    militarism    Is    stUl 
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spreading.  Of  these,  only  Perujhas  a  progres- 
sive regime. 


.  Kli 


Klnued,  It  became 
made  an  offer 

not  refuse.  The 
gn  ministers  had 

Informally  about 


in  the  final  Dec- 


from  power,  not  words.  S< 

laratlon,  the  foreign  niln  iters  "agreed  that 


But,  largely  because  of  Dr.  Kissinger  him- 
self. International  affairs  aire  no  longer 
guided  by  Ideology.  So  Latin  I  America's  real 
problems — its  economic  problems — are  now 
the  determining  factors  in  an*  new  relation- 
ship with  Washington.  And  the  concept  that 
these  problems  can  be  resolved  without  a 
reordering — and  perhaps  a  convulsion — of 
the  world  economy  Is  as  outqated  as  a  reli- 
ance on  Ideology. 

But  at  the  human  level,  at  the  subsistence 
level  at  which  most — yes,  most — Latin  Amer- 
icans live,  what  does  this  nJean?  Dare  one 
say,  nothing?  The  former  foraign  minister  of 
Venezuela,  Dr.  Arlstldes  Calvanl,  liked  to 
compare  the  battle  of  developing  countries 
to  the  struggle  of  the  trade  inlons  in  nine- 
teenth-century England.  "Th»  oil  producers 
are  merely  the  first  trade  uplon,"  he  said. 
"But  with  covurage  and  shorti-term  sacrifice, 
the  producers  of  other  raw!  materials  can 
help  build  a  massive  trade  union  movement 
of  developing  nations."  I 

The  analogy  Is  interesting  and  appropriate, 
but  what  about  the  real  tra^e  union  move- 
ments of  Latin  America — wU»  the  benefits  of 
any  world  economic  reform  s<  ep  down  to  the 
poor  workers  and  peasants  i  nd  each  coun- 
try? The  case  of  the  Arab  oil  jroducers  offers 
no  encouragement.  In  Venezuela  the  oil 
wealth  is  also  concentrated  in  a  few  hands. 
In  many  cases.  In  fact,  new  we  alth  will  merely 
strengthen  right-wing  and  repressive  re- 
gimes. In  Panama,  for  examp  le,  opponents  of 
the  dictator.  Gen.  Omar  Tirrljos,  feel  he 
will  be  secure  for  years  once  the  msLSSlve 
Cerro  Colorado  copper  projec  ;  gets  rolling.  In 
Ecuador,  which  became  an  oil  exporter  In 
1972,  an  unpopular  mUltary  regime  already 
has  been  saved  by  Increased  oil  revenues. 

According  to  Washington's  new  policy  to- 
ward the  continent,  all  this  s  irrelevant.  Its 
rather  special  "hands-off"  po  ley— non-inter- 


ference In  the  liiternal  affairs  of  right-wing 
dictatorships — ensures  that  poverty  will  re- 
main widespread  even  If  raw -material  prices 
rise  sharply. 

But  the  U.S.  infiuence — political,  economic, 
and  cultural — Is  enormous  even  without  a 
policy  of  rapprochement  In  Washington.  The 
economic  shadow  Is  obvious.  Trade  between 
the  regions  in  1973  exceeded  $16.5  billion — • 
81.8  billion  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States — and  U.S.  private  investment  in  the 
continent  approached  $18  billion.  In  some 
smaller  countries  a  single  U.S.  company  Uom- 
iuates  the  entire  local  economy.  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen are  not  reluctant  to  express  and 
promote  their  preferences  In  local  politics, 
too. 

Culturally,  U.S.  companies  provide  laost  of 
the  entertainment  and  Information  avail- 
able in  the  continent — films,  television,  and 
wire-service  news.  Local  U.S.-owned  sub- 
sidiaries also  bring  with  them  a  special  con- 
sumer consciotisuess  that  eventually  distorts 
local  tastes  to  conform  with  the  American 
Dream. 

On  critical  occasions,  the  United  States,  of 
course,  intervenes  directly  In  local  affairs. 
But  Its  Indirect  political  influence  is  per- 
haps even  more  important.  Events  in  the 
United  States  are  followed  and  are  reported 
closely  in  Latin  America.  The  "demonstration 
effect"  is  powerful,  and  political  unrest  in  the 
United  States  is  quickly  reflected  In  Latin 
America.  For  example,  upheavals  in  Latin 
America  during  the  Sixties  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  the  anti-war  movement  in  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time. 

Thtis,  even  without  an  interventionist  pol- 
icy, the  United  States,  by  its  very  nature, 
cannot  avoid  intervening  as  a  domestic 
political  factor  in  every  Latin  American  coun- 
try. So,  once  again,  the  basic  power  rela- 
tionship should  not  be  obscured  by  con- 
ferences and  declarations.  Change  will  prob- 
ably come  to  Latin  America  some  time  after 
It  has  reached  the  United  States. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  DR. 
RONALD  HERMAN.  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
THE  HUMANITIES,  AT  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
season  for  school  commencement  ad- 
dresses. All  in  this  body  are  privileged 
to  give  them.  All  of  us  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  them.  The  recent 
commencement  address  of  National  Hu- 
manities Endowment  Chairman  Dr.  Ron- 
ald Berman  at  the  George  Washington 
University  stands  high  above  the  aver- 
age. I  undei-stand  that  Di'.  Berman  re- 
ceived a  standing  ovation,  the  first  such 
recognition  at  George  Washington  since 
1964.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Bei-man's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
•was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Commencement  Address  by 
Dr.  Ronald  Berman 

Perhaps  my  education  can  be  of  some  xise  to 
your  own.  The  first  experience  I  had  of  com- 
mencement exercises  came  In  1948  at  my 
lilgh  school  graduation.  I  then  heard  that 
the  world  was  newly  safe  for  democracy:  that 
education  was  the  one  sure  hope  for  human 
progress;  and  that  the  innocent  yoving 
Vould  avoid  the  mistakes  of  all  previous 
i'lneratlons.  This  was  pleasing  and  I  believed 
it.  Almost  immediately  the  Iron  Curtain  was 
drawn  and  Korea  began  a  generation  of 
brtishflre  wars.  Four  years  later,  at  my  own 
baccalaureate  exercises,  I  was  treated  to  more 
of  the  same  with  additions:  that  the  United 
Nations  was  the  guarantee  of  world  peace; 


that  depressions  and  recessions  were  things 
of  the  past;  and  that  all  problems  were  solu- 
ble to  technology.  Almost  with  the  delivery 
of  these  lines  the  McCarthy  hearings  be- 
gan; Asia  and  Africa  began  to  dissolve  in 
revolution;  and  the  problems  of  aflltience 
crept  abreast  of  its  solutions.  When  I  got 
my  Masters  degree  the  assurances  from  the 
podium  were  still  repeated,  with  these  addi- 
tions: that  crime  and  disease  were  only 
stages  en  route  to  universal  perfection;  that 
anticommunism  was  no  longer  a  necessary 
political  attitude;  and  that  the  right  dis- 
tribution of  taxes  would  solve  most  human 
problems.  With  the  utterance,  the  Soviet 
Union  invaded  Hungary  and  the  British, 
exhausted  by  Suez,  handed  themselves  and 
the  world  over  the  class  of  1956.  When,  a 
short  time  later,  I  attended  my  doctoral 
ceremonies  all  the  above  promises  were  tend- 
ered along  with  the  assurance  that  anxie- 
ties of  race,  aging  and  personal  morality 
were  temporary;  and  that  a  new  relationship 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  now  to  be- 
gin. In  close  sequence  came  the  news  of  the 
overthrow  of  new  democracies  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  South  America  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  infamotis  wall  around  East  Ber- 
lin. And,  some  American  advisors  had  been 
dispatched  to  Cochin,  China,  soon  to  be 
known  as  Viet  Nam.  I  suppose  the  com- 
mencements I  have  attended  have  been  on 
the  whole  bad  news  for  Modern  times. 

I  would  like  to  spare  you  some  of  the 
humbug  offered  to  my  own  generation.  Com- 
mencement exercises  should  be  among  the 
happiest  of  times — but  they  should  also  be 
moments  of  truth,  and  recognizable  for  the 
Intellectual  responsibility  they  bring  us. 

My  high  school.  Erasmus  Hall,  was  gen- 
erally held  to  be  the  oldest  In  the  United 
States,  for  it  had  been  founded  by  the  Dutch 
long  before  the  colonies  thought  of  revolt- 
ing— or  in  fact  before  there  were  any  colonies 
at  all.  I  learned  there  the  simplest  of  prac- 
tical lessons.  First  among  them  was  that 
prayer  was  probably  the  most  effective  way 
of  attacking  algebra.  Otherwise,  that  aca- 
demic life  had  two  parts;  the  first  was  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  the  classroom;  the 
second  the  spendid  exploration  of  libraries 
and  museums  that  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
mind  hoping  to  see.  In  the  works  of  great 
men.  a  reason  to  respect  and  learn  the  Ideas 
they  had  created. 

I  left  High  School  in  1948  and  v.ent  to  sea. 
the  last,  very  nearly,  of  those  who  did  so 
because  it  was  in  Melville  and  Dana  and 
other  authors  too  hvimble  to  commemorate. 
I  think  I  learned  as  much  here  as  at  school, 
although  I  would  not  offer  the  experience 
for  credit.  I  learned  how  to  speak  some  for- 
eign languages  because  these  were  the  only 
ones  in  stock.  I  met  men  above  me  intel- 
lectually who  in  their  cranky  and  self-de- 
strtictlve  shipboard  lives  had  learned  Plato 
by  heart  and  argvied  out  the  Dialogues.  Like 
Conrad,  although  with  less  Insight,  I  saw 
most  of  the  vices  and  some  of  the  virtues 
and  came  to  terms  with  all  that.  Although  I 
didn't  know  it  fully,  when  I  went  back  to 
college — as  I  hope  you  will  go  back  from  time 
to  time  from  action  to  -lontemplatlon — I  had 
made  some  little  progress  In  education.  I 
tound  it  important  to  know  and  get  along 
with  those  not  literate  but  whose  imagina- 
tion and  sense  of  things  exceeded  my  own. 
I  tested  the  difference  between  the  real  and 
the  rational,  which  extended  from  polishing 
brass  in  a  hurricane  to  the  discovery  that 
free  choice  implied  alternatives  for  others 
that  1  myself  found  unacceptable. 

So,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  I  had  some  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  knowledge.  A  very  good  high 
school  education  which  would  now  I  sup- 
pose be  considered  a  museum  piece.  Fa- 
miliarity with  the  world  as  It  actually  is.  And, 
a  heavy  load  of  those  mental  prejudices 
which  are  every  year  condensed  li>to  gradua- 
tion addresses.  As  it  turned  out,  this  was  not 
much  preparation  for  Harvard  arovtnd  1950. 

At  that  time  the  university  sincerely  be- 


lieved in  its  pre-eminence  and  each  day  was 
passed  in  the  confident  expectation  that  the 
poxer  of  intelligence  exceeded  the  resistance 
of  ihose  problems  to  which  it  was  applied. 
My  teachers  showed  professional  and  I  think 
personal  greatness.  It  was  at  that  time  cus- 
tomary for  scholars  to  teach  well  and  I  am 
still  proud  of  the  example  of  their  commit- 
ment. As  a  freshman  I  was  taught  by  the 
President  of  the  University.  James  Bryant 
Conant.  who  later  became  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany.  Samxiel  Be?r  taught  m" 
history  and  Clyde  Kluckholm  r.nihropology; 
both  with  the  most  i'.^.formed  passion  and 
style.  As  a  sophomore  I  took  courses  wUli 
Harry  Levin.  John  Flnley  and  McGeorge 
Bvmdy;  as  a  Junior  with  Pltlrim  Sorokin;  a^ 
a  senior  with  Talcott  Parsons.  Throughout 
the  four  years  I  worked  in  the  laboratory  of 
Harn,'  Mtirray,  without  whose  work  modern 
psychologyvwo'Jld  not  be  the  same.  Certainly 
my  ov.-n  life  would  not  be. 

i  invoke  these  names  because  they  deserve 
respect;  teachers  after  all  are  as  good  as 
politicians.  And  I  hope  that  among  you  there 
are  those  who  will  replace  them. 

I  naturally  learned  what  these  men  had  to 
teach,  and  assimilated  their  respect  for  work 
and  disciplined  intelligence.  What  I  admired 
most  of  all  was  the  careful  distinction  they 
obsen-ed  between  their  own  views  and  their 
duty  of  teaching.  They  were  distlnterested 
men:  Samuel  Beer,  a  future  president  of  the 
ADA,  teaching  views  opposed  to  his  own  with 
superb  attention  to  their  virtties,  McGeorge 
Bundy,  a  lifelong  scholar  of  European  his- 
tory, gracefully  changing  my  grade  from  C 
to  B  when  I  pointed  out  that  my  own  views, 
at  least  three  weeks  old,  deserved  the  encour- 
agement I  invited  him  to  bestow.  Although 
fundamentally  Inept  at  science  I  spent  a  year 
with  Conant.  astonishing  both  of  us  with  the 
grim  upward  crawl  from  the  first  D  to  the 
lust  A. 

I  learned  also  that  enough  was  enough, 
and  stopped  going  to  classes  after  two  years. 
I  spent  the  last  two  years  of  college  in 
Widener  Library,  coming  up  briefly  for  air, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  where  I 
didn't  do  much  of  anything. 

I  left  Harvard  somewhat  sis  Samuel  John- 
sou  approached  Oxford,  with  a  stock  of 
knowledge  that  would  have  astonished  a 
philosopher  and  an  amount  of  ignorance  that 
would  have  disgraced  a  freshman.  On  my  own 
commencement  day  twenty-two  years  ago  I 
repent  the  morning  with  family  and  friends, 
proving  to  them  and  to  myself  that  four  years 
of  education  were  now  official  because  I  had 
a  cap  and  gown  to  show  for  it.  After  lunch 
I  left  for  Alaska. 

I  wasn't  the  first  man  from  my  college  to 
use  a  pick  and  shovel — in  fact,  although  the 
trip  from  Cambridge  to  Walden  was  much 
shorter  the  transformation  was  probably 
more  noticeable  for  another  student  who 
had  preceded  me  by  about  a  hundred  years. 
Anyhow,  I  worked  on  the  last  section  of  the 
great  Alcan  Highway,  which  wound  from  the 
port  of  Valdez  through  the  glaciers  and 
mountains  of  the  southern  coast  to  Fair- 
banks. A  sensible  man  learns  from  every- 
thing. I  learned  to  stay  away  from  bears  and 
to  share  the  loathing  of  glacial  water  ol 
everyone  who  had  bad  to  work  immersed  in 
it.  I  saw  sets  of  prejudices  new  to  me — main- 
ly dedicated  to  the  extermination  of  ani- 
mals and  the  conversion  of  the  land  into  a 
commodity.  I  also  saw  that  bush  flying  and 
bulldozing  were  honorable  vocations,  and 
that  selling  groceries  five  thousand  mlle.<: 
from  Boston  was  more  of  an  accomplislimeu  t 
than  it  looked.  I  had  to  admit  that  Stubb  s 
Constitutional  History  of  England  was  no 
more  fascinating  than  the  actual  process  of 
building  a  road,  converting  a  wide  place 
on  the  right  of  way  into  a  community;  that 
in  turn  producing  school,  church  and  every 
other  form  of  organization.  The  wilderues.s 
blossomed  and  put  forth  billboards. 

But  of  coiu-se  it  did  something  else,  which 
was   to  repeat  what  I   guess  is   the  centrai 
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theme  of  American  history:  the  advance  ol 
what  v.c  call  civilization  to  a  place  we  call 
wilderness.  It  was  usefiil  to  have  a  look  at 
the  last  growth  of  our  frontier — and  to  see, 
as  in  glass  darlUy,  the  shape  of  our  own  Mal- 
tbuslan  times. 

My  sojourn  in  Alaska  was  much  shorter 
than  I  wanted,  being  interrupted  by  an  in- 
vitation to  Join  the  Korean  War.  After  put- 
ting in  for  torpedo  boats  I  found  myself  back 
at  the  same  desk  In  Wldener  for  three  years 
of  naval  research.  Nil  admirari.  Simply  as  a 
variant  I  went  to  Yale  after  the  war. 

The  Navy,  of  course,  was  an  education  of 
its  own.  Having  for  the  first  time  a  regular 
salary  and  not  many  ways  to  spend  it,  I 
headed  for  the  bookstores  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  laying  the  foundation  of  a  library  that 
became  the  white  elephant  of  my  life.  It 
was  like  caring  for  a  five-thousand  pound 
Infant.  But  it,  of  course,  has  cared  for  me. 

Graduate  school  had  many  satisfactions 
but  peace  of  mind  was  not  one  of  them.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  statistics  in  Ameri- 
can life  is  the  eleven  years  it  customarily 
takes — or  has  up  till  now  taken — to  get  a 
degree  in  the  humanities.  And  of  course  it  in- 
volves an  authentic  vow  of  poverty.  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  much  better  off  if 
Someone  had  said  to  me  "You  are  now  going 
Into  years  of  residence  which  will  be  difflcult 
and  probably  painful.  You  will  have  to  beg, 
borrow  and  perhaps  steal  the  money  you  need 
for  wife  and  children.  In  order  to  succeed, 
you  will  do  little  of  what  you  like  and  much 
of  what  you  find  Intolerable.  Reading  will 
give  way  to  study,  wisdom  to  knowledge,  and 
tranquillity  to  the  restless  desire  to  make 
yourself  as  marketable  as  possible.  You  will 
be  taught  fairly  badly,  and  encouraged  your- 
self to  do  as  little  as  possible  for  your  own 
students.  Possibly,  it  will  all  be  worth  it." 

It  was,  but  as  a  form  of  resistance  to  pre- 
cept and  experience.  At  any  rate,  I  finished 
up  quickly  and.  handing  in  my  dissertation, 
went  south  twenty  miles  to  work  in  Bridge- 
port, at  the  most  Dlckensian  factory  to  have 
survived  the  nineteenth  century.  Among 
other  things  I  discovered  that  I  disliked  cold, 
darkness,  and  generally  inhuman  conditions 
of  work.  I  also  discovered  a  loathing  for  the 
Idiot  Ph.D.'s  on  the  floors  above  who  set  our 
hourly  wages  and  acted  on  the  whole  like 
another  part  of  the  human  race.  A  half  year 
of  this  made  me  a  wiser  and  better  man — so  I 
ended  my  academic  career  with  the  face  of 
Janus:  degrees  and  fellowships  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  an  AFL  card  for  the  op- 
eration of  a  stamping  press.  It  was  As  You 
Like  It  and  Hard  Times  put  together. 

All  this  turned  out  only  to  be  the  prelude 
to  an  mformal  education.  As  an  involuntary 
participant  In  civilization  for  the  last  decade 
or  so  I  have  seen  a  good  many  certamtles  lead 
from  the  drawing  board  to  the  chopping 
block.  One  theory  after  another  has  surfaced 
from  the  deep,  shown  u*;  its  glistening  back, 
then  disappeared  once  again  into  the  void. 
Where  now  Is  the  education  for  good  citizen- 
ship? for  the  whole  or  F,enaissance  man?  for 
excellence?  and  even  for  social  relevance.  All 
the  certainties  of  valedictorians  that  I  have 
been  forced  to  listen  to  have  had  a  shorter 
life  span  than  the  American  dollar.  And  of 
course  the  structures  supposed  to  sustain 
them  have  shared  a  ridiculous  temporality: 
the  ivory  tower,  the  free  university,  the  street 
theater,  the  teach-in — either  lime  or  com- 
mon sense  has  defaced  their  original  shinl- 
ness. 

In  general,  even  as  we  heard  more  and  more 
speeches  about  the  glories  of  education  it  was 
getting  less  and  less  effective.  The  reasons 
are  fairly  plain:  universities,  emulating  the 
success  of  corporations,  embarked  on  what 
can  only  be  called  a  binge  of  over-develop- 
ment. One  of  the  most  ridiculous  things 
today  Is  to  hear  pieties  about  a  no-growth 
technology  from  a  campus  with  forty  thou- 
sand students,  seven  layers  of  deans  and 
their  dependents,  dozens  of  skyscraper  lab- 
oratories, and  an  administrative  budget  that 
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MOBIL  OIL  AND  WARCOR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
astonished  to  read  in  tliis  morning's 
paper  that  the  Mobil  Oil  C  d.  is  planning 
to  offer  at  least  $350  million  for  a  51- 
percent  interest  in  the  company  that 
owns  Montgomery  Ward  iind  the  Con- 
tainer Corporatlmi  of  Amfrica,  Marcor, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Tavoulareas,  presidfent  of  Mobil, 
just  finished  telling  the  3e^ate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Multinational  '  Corporations 
tliat  the  company's  extraordinary  first- 
quarter  profits  were  not  rei  l1,  and,  in  any 
event,  were  desperately  reeded  so  the 
company  could  search  for  j  lew  petroleum 
and  reinvest  the  necessary  capital  to 
bring  refined  products  to  narket. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
quotes  analysts  as  descritine  this  pur- 
chase as  an  attempt  by  a  cash-rich  oil 
company  to  take  over  a  cDncern  whose 
stock  is  generally  viewed  as  under- 
valued. After  piling  up  exorbitant  prof- 
its on  the  highjacked  price  for  oil,  Mobil 
now  intends  to  play  the  stock  market. 
This  adds  insult  to  injury. 

I  believe  that  the  Depar  ;ment  of  Jus- 
tice should  investigate  the  merger  forth- 
with and  that  the  Congress  should  take 
Mobil's  action  as  evidence  that  oil  com- 
pany profits  are  being  ( iverted  away 
from  the  development  of  n  ew  energy  re- 
sources. Appropriate  ta::  legislation, 
which  I  have  proposed,  sue  i  as  the  mini- 
mum tax  on  foreign  eamii  igs,  should  be 
passed  forthwith. 

I  ask  unanimous  consen  ,  that  the  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  this  mornings  Wash- 
ington Post  concerning  the  plans  of 
Mobil  Oil  to  purchase  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  Marcor,  Inc.,  be  i  )rinted  in  the 
Record. 


Unds  of  experience        There  being  no  objecticn,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  June  18,  1974] 

Mobil  Seeks  To  Acquire  Marcor  Corp. 

(By  Philip  Greer) 

New  York,  June  17. — Mobil  Oil  Corp..  one 
of  the  giant  mternational  oil  companies 
whose  profits  have  soared  since  the  fuel 
shortage  last  fall  and  winter,  said  today  It 
plans  to  buy  51  per  cent  of  Marcor  Corp.,  par- 
ent company  of  Montgomery  Ward  stores  and 
Container  Corp.  of  America. 

Mobil  said  its  plans  are  preliminary,  but  it 
Intends  to  offer  to  buy  shares  from  current 
stockholders.  It  already  owns  1.235  million 
shares  of  Marcor,  about  4'.i  per  cent  of  the 
total  outstanding,  Mobil  said.  At  current 
prices,  the  remalnmg  46  Vi  per  cent  would 
cost  about  $350  million — which  Mobil  could 
pay  out  of  profits  earned  since  the  fuel  short- 
age struck  the  United  States  last  fall. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1973  and  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  Mobil  reported  profits 
of  $537  million,  up  nearly  70  per  cent  from 
the  $317  million  earned  In  the  comparable 
periods  of  1972-73. 

Mobil  is  the  second  large  oil  company  to 
seek  acquisitions  outside  its  own  field  in  re- 
cent months.  Last  October,  Gulf  Oil  Corp, 
abandoned  plans  to  take  over  CNA  Financial 
Corp.,  a  large  insurance,  real  estate  and  finan- 
cial complex. 

A  Marcor  spokesman  said  today  that  Mobil 
officers  notified  Marcor  last  Friday  that  they 
had  been  authorized  by  their  board  of  direc- 
tors to  buy  51  per  cent  of  Marcor's  stock. 
There  have  been  no  actual  discussions  be- 
tween officials  of  the  two  companies  and  no 
meetings  have  been  set,  the  spokesman  said, 
but  he  added  that  they  are  expected  soon. 

Today's  announcements  from  Marcor  head- 
quarters in  Chicago  and  Mobil's  offices  here 
Indicated  that  the  offer  is  at  a  very  early 
stage. 

Leo  H.  Schoenhofen,  Marcor  chairman,  said 
this  morning  that  "the  definitive  terms  of 
MobU's  proposal — such  as  the  price  per 
share  to  be  tendered  and  the  timing  of  such 
an  offer — have  not  been  discussed  with  Mar- 
cor. 

"Therefore,  Marcor's  management  is  not 
in  a  position  to  reach  any  Judgment  regard- 
ing the  proposal,"  Scboenhofen's  statement 
said. 

Rawleigh  Warner  Jr.,  Mobil's  chairman, 
later  confirmed  the  Marcor  statement  and 
said  that  "neither  the  terms  nor  the  tim- 
ing of  a  possible  offer  have  been  decided 
upon  by  the  Mobil  board." 

Mobil's  planned  purchase  could  face  hur- 
dles in  the  form  of  objections  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  antitrust  division. 

At  the  end  of  Marcor's  fiscal  year  last  Jan- 
uary, the  company  reported  total  assets  of 
more  than  $2.8  bUllon.  The  Montgomery 
Ward  division  had  445  stores  In  operation 
throughout  the  country  at  that  time. 

Mobil,  one  of  the  world's  10  largest  Inter- 
national oU  companies,  had  total  assets  of 
$10.7  billion  at  the  end  of  1973. 

Before  its  merger  with  Container  Corp.  In 
1968,  Montgomery  Ward  and  Co.  was  long  a 
prime  target  of  corporate  takeover  specialists 
because  the  company's  conservative  manage- 
ment had  a  tradition  of  maintaining  large 
amounts  cf  ready  cash.  After  the  merger 
that  created  Marcor,  cash  reserves  were  used 
to  upgrade  the  Ward  stores,  several  hun- 
dreds of  which  have  been  closed  or  mod- 
ernized. 

Mobil,  an  offshot  of  the  vast  Rockefeller 
oil  empire,  was  formerly  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  York.  It  has  exploration,  development 
and  marketmg  affiliates  in  virtually  every 
part  of  the  non-Communist  world,  Including 
a  10  per  cent  interest  In  Aramco,  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Co.,  which  extracts  oil  from  the 
vast  Saudi  Arabian  fields. 


THE  SAHELIAN  DROUGHT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
drought  afllicting  the  Sahelian  region 
of  Africa  continues  to  spread,  the  need 
for  expansion  of  the  scope  of  our  aid 
and  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  area 
becomes  more  apparent. 

The  ongoing  drought  continues  to 
cause  widespread  suffering,  disease,  and 
social  and  ecological  problems.  In  at- 
tempting to  ease  the  plight  of  the 
drought  victims,  I  believe  we  must  con- 
stantly review  and  reconsider  the  direc- 
tion of  our  efforts  and  the  effects  of  ex- 
isting programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday  June  9,  1974, 
which  gives  a  broad  overview  of  the  re- 
cent developments  in  this  aflBicted  area. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

June  9,  1974] 

Drought 

(By  Martm  Walker) 

Boxrrn-iMrr,  Mauritania.  "We  are  living  In 
a  catastrophe.''  said  Dr.  Moustapha  Siddatt. 
"Last  year,  the  babies  started  to  die  in  May 
when  the  measles  came.  This  year,  they 
started  to  die  in  March,  with  the  flu.  We  are 
all  that  much  weaker  this  year." 

Above  us  on  a  hill  brooded  the  curiously 
squat  shape  of  an  old  French  fort.  It  had 
once  been  three  stories  high,  but  now  the 
two  lower  floors  were  filled  with  drifting 
sand.  This  part  of  the  dry  season  was  always 
windy,  but  years  of  drought  had  killed  off 
what  little  vegetation  held  down  the  sand. 
The  sandstorms  had  never  been  so  bad. 

Boutilimlt — a  garbled  phrase  of  the 
Legionnaires'  that  means  "the  end  of  the 
line" — was  home  last  year  to  4,000  people. 
This  year,  there  are  12,000,  and  more  arrive 
every  day  from  the  deser*  tha*.  has  finaUy 
proven  too  much  for  them.  They  arrive  with- 
out their  animals.  Mauritania  had  some  11 
million  head  of  cattle  last  year,  and  a  mil- 
lion people.  This  year,  says  the  Mmister  of 
Health,  there  are  perhaps  two  million  cattle 
left.  Even  the  camels  have  died.  In  Bouti- 
limlt, they  saved  five  camels  to  haul  up  the 
water  from  the  welly.  The  water  level  has 
fallen  so  far — it  is  now  more  than  200  feet 
deep — that  the  men  are  too  weak  to  haul 
up  the  buckets. 

It  was  140  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  Boutili- 
mlt, and  it  had  taken  us  a  day  to  drive  the 
160  miles  from  the  Mauritanian  capital  of 
Nouakchott  in  a  four-wheel-driven  Land 
Rover.  Much  of  the  time  was  spent  digging 
the  truck  free  from  drifting  sand,  and  it  had 
become  horril  ly  clear  to  us  why  no  food 
trucks  had  reached  this  place  since  the  week 
before  Christmas,  why  the  food  ration  for 
the  12,000  people  had  been  cut  to  less  than 
200  grams  per  person  per  day,  why  the  French 
doctor  who  came  here  went  back  to  the 
capital  and  told  the  Mtaistry  of  Health: 
"There  is  nothing  to  be  done.  These  people 
are  lost." 

Dr.  Siddatt  led  me  through  the  crowded 
tents  that  made  up  his  hospital.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  families  had  trekked  in 
from  the  desert  In  the  last  week.  Their  tents 
surrounded  the  little  mud  building  where 
the  dwindling  supplies  of  drugs  were  kept, 
sprawled  across  what  ha**  been  the  main 
street,  and  crept  up  the  hill  to  the  old  fort. 
"Here  is  where  we  keep  those  with  TB.  There 
are  the  typhoid  patients.  They  all  have 
anemia,  and  soon  they  wiU  all  have  Jaundice. 
There  Is  not  very  much  I  can  do.  I  write  to 
doctors  who  were  at  medical  school  with 


me  in  France,  asking  for  their  free  samples. 
But  what  they  really  need  is  protem — meat 
and  milk  from  the  animals  that  died  last 
year." 

The  fiu  came  to  Boutilimlt  in  March  and 
killed  more  than  400.  Nobody  had  the  time 
or  the  strength  to  keep  exact  figures.  Now 
chicken  pox  was  racing  through  the  tents. 
We  stopped  at  one  tent,  where  three  children 
had  died  recently  of  chicken  pox.  The  other 
four  children  were  stUl  sick.  Dr.  Siddatt 
thought  that  two  would  live. 

We  walked  through  the  tents,  looklrg  rt 
feet  that  had  swollen,  like  footballs,  from 
protein  deficiency,  at  eyelids  chalk-white 
from  anemia,  at  limbs  so  like  sticks  that  the 
knee  Joints  looked  gross  and  deformed.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  be  missing,  and  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  there  were  no  children 
following  us.  In  most  villages  in  Africa,  a 
white  man  strolling  around  bears  a  long  train 
of  giggling,  thumb-sucking  children.  But 
here,  not  one  child  had  the  strength  to  play 
or  to  follow  or  even  to  wave  away  the  flies 
that  crawled  on  his  sores. 

The  drought  that  afflicts  Boutilimlt 
streches  across  the  African  continent,  all  the 
way  to  Mecca.  As  well  as  Mauritania,  its  dry 
hand  has  touched  the  adjoining  countries  of 
Mall,  Niger,  Chad,  the  Central  African  Re- 
public, the  Sudan  and  Ethiopia.  It  has  crept 
down  to  Kenya  and  It  ixas  killed  the  animals 
In  the  game  park  outside  Nairobi.  It  has  di- 
vided huge  Lake  Chad  into  four  ponds.  (The 
flshing  village  of  Bol,  once  stood  on  the  lake's 
shore  but  now  Is  stranded  18  miles  from 
water.)  Right  across  the  waist  of  Africa, 
the  belt  of  drought  stretches  4.000  miles  long 
and  1,000  miles  wide.  And  beyond  the  Indian 
Ocean,  In  a  similar  latitude,  the  drought 
continues  through  India's  Maharashtra  prov- 
ince, into  China's  Yangtze  Valley  and  right 
on  around  the  world  into  Central  America. 

It  Is  such  a  vast  calamity  that  our  statis- 
tical machinery  is  unable  to  measure  it 
meaningfully.  In  the  African  drought  belt, 
observers  think  there  are  about  50  million 
people,  of  whom  one-third  have  been  severely 
affected.  BUI  Price,  the  British  Overseas  De- 
velopment Minister  who  has  Just  returned 
from  West  Africa,  reckons  that  five  million 
now  face  starvation.  Kurt  Waldheim,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations,  says 
that  up  to  10  million  may  face  starvation 
across  Africa.  Nobody  really  knows  for  sure. 

It  is  perhaps  easier  to  comprehend  in  geo- 
graphic terms:  As  a  result  of  the  ongoing 
drought,  the  Sahara  Desert  has  been  creeping 
south,  reclaiming  huge  sections  of  the  mar- 
ginal land  between  the  desert  and  the  great 
River  Niger,  an  area  known  as  the  Sahel,  from 
the  Arabic  word  meaning  shore.  The  Sahel 
supports  the  herds — cattle,  camels  and  the 
ubiquitous  goats — of  such  desert-dweUmg 
nomads  as  the  Fulanl  and  the  Tuareg  in  the 
dry  season,  as  well  as  thousands  and 
thousands  of  tiny  vUlages  and  hamlets  that 
exist  on  subsistence  crops  of  millet  and  sor- 
ghum. Last  year,  the  desert  advanced  about 
60  miles,  leaving  behind  village  after  village 
where  only  sand  blows  through  abandoned 
huts,  where  the  desert  has  already  covered 
the  stubble  of  mUlet. 

Thus,  In  addition  to  causing  widespread 
physical  suffering  and  death,  the  drought  has 
incalculable  social  consequences.  The  scarcity 
of  food  and  other  resources  has  aggravated 
existing  tensions  In  the  underdeveloped  so- 
cieties of  the  Sahel — in  recent  months,  the 
Governments  of  Niger  and  Ethiopia  have 
fallen,  and  in  both  countries  the  drought  has 
contributed  to  unrest. 

The  ancient  nomadic  and  peasant  cultures 
of  the  Sahel  were  already  under  considerable 
pressure  as  the  national  boundaries  of  new 
African  nations  cut  across  their  traditional 
paths  of  migration  and  as  modem  cash  econ- 
omies disrupted  their  normal  way  of  making 
a  living.  The  drought  has  proved  a  final  blow 
in  many  places,  and  some  observers  of  the 
Sahel  have  come  to  believe  that  the  tradi- 
tional cultures  are  no  longer  viable.  Mean- 
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while,  Sahel  governments  must  cope  with  the 
problem  of  feeding  and  caring  for  settlements 
ol  refugees  that  begin  to  look  more  and  more 
permanent. 

Rain  still  falls  In  the  Sahel — enough  each 
summer,  In  fact,  to  wash  out  fragile  roads 
necessary  to  transport  food  stores — but  In  re- 
cent years  these  rains  have  been  sharply  di- 
minished. In  normal  times,  200  millimeters 
of  rain  would  fall  on  Boutilimlt  between  July 
and  September,  but  last  year  only  41.6  milli- 
meters fell.  That  was  typical — It  was  a  lucky 
Sahel  zone  that  received  even  half  its  normal 
rainfall  last  year,  and  any  area  that  re- 
ceived that  much  was  Inunediately  deluged 
with  refugees.  Rosso,  on  the  Senegal  River, 
gets  350  millimeters  in  a  normal  year.  Last 
year,  164.5  millimeters  fell,  and  the  town  ex- 
ploded from  8,000  to  35.000  people  in  eight 
weeks. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear,  further- 
more, that  this  drought  is  no  temporary 
meteorological  aberration,  but  a  basic  shift 
In  weatlier  patterns  that  is  causing  a  pro- 
gressive reduction  in  Sahel  rainfall.  For  cen- 
turies, weather  In  the  Sahel  had  been  gov- 
erned by  the  shifting  of  a  body  of  cold  polar 
air.  In  spring  and  early  summer,  it  would  be- 
gin to  recede  to  the  north.  As  It  did  so.  tem- 
perate air  masses  would  follow,  and  so,  in 
turn,  would  moist  air  belts  that  carry  mon- 
soon rains.  Then  In  October,  the  polar  air 
would  begin  moving  south  again,  bringing 
the  dry  season  to  the  Sahel.  Now,  however,  an 
Increasing  number  of  cllmatologists  believe 
the  polar  air  mass  is  not  receding  so  much 
with  summer,  and  so  the  temperate  air,  and 
the  monsoon  bearing  moist  air,  cannot  move 
so  far  north.  No  one  knows  for  sure  why  this 
has  happened,  although  some  scientists  be- 
lieve It  has  to  do  with  the  recently  observed 
fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  has 
dropped  gradually  over  the  past  few  decades. 
This  has  resulted  in  an  expansion  of  polar  air 
masses.  In  a  way  that  keeps  monsoon  rains 
below  a  line  that  corresponds  closely  to  areas 
now  experiencing  drought. 

If  th©  theory  of  the  polar  air  mass  Is 
valid,  however,  the  Implications  are  dire  for 
the  Sahel,  for  there  Is  little  man  can  do  to 
deal  with  It.  Thus,  the  British  meteorologist 
Derek  Winstanley  argues  that  massive  re- 
forestation projects  in  the  Sahel  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  southward  march  of  the 
Sahara.  For  the  rain  will  still  not  fall. 

The  effects  of  the  drought  are  compoinided 
by  an  Ironic  factor:  Well-meaning  aid  proj- 
ects over  the  last  decade  or  so  have  resulted 
m  an  over-population  of  men  and  livestock 
that  makes  the  ctirrent  reduced  ability  of  the 
land  to  support  them  far  more  disastrous  in 
terms  of  lives  than  it  might  have  been  before. 
In  the  Sahel,  the  good  years  began  shortly 
after  1961 .  There  were  six  years  of  unusually 
high  rainfall,  which  Improved  the  thin  and 
scrnggly  desert  paisture.  Then  came  the  aid 
projects — D.S.A.l.D.    built    more    than    1.400 
wells   where   people   seemed   to    need    them 
most,  which  meant  where  there  were  most 
people  and  most  cattle.  In  a  desert  society, 
which  exists  In  a  stibtle  ecological  balance, 
one  of  the  key  restraints  upon  the  size  of 
herds   has   been   the   amount  of   water  the 
tribe  can  haul  up  for  Its  cattle  by  hand.  The 
new  power  wells  were  soon  surrounded  by  too 
many  cattle  for  the  available  pasture.  And 
with  the  vaccination  programs,  fewer  cattle 
died  prematurely.  The  human  population  ex- 
plosion, fueled  by  the  beginnings  of  health 
care,  needed  the  extra  cattle,  and  the  frail 
ecology  of  the  Sahel  began  to  crumble.  Even 
in  1968,  a  relatively  mild  drought  led  to  the 
desertification  of  vast  areas,  as  the  herdsmen 
cut  down  trees  so  their  cattle  could  eat  the 
foliage,  as  the  hungry  and  numerous  goats 
ate  the  very  roots  lu  the  ground.  Nineteen- 
sLxty-nlne  was  an  almost   normal   year  for 
rains,  and  the  crisis  was  avoided,  but  the 
diminished  rains  of  1970,   '71   and  '72  con- 
demned the  bulk  of  the  Sahel  herds  to  death 
In  1973.  and  'irought  the  Sahara  Into  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  hitherto  fertile  land. 
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The  major  food  donors 
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the  rains  come  In  July,  the 
have  begun  in  January. 

That  should  have  been 
when    an    emergency    prog 
patched  together  to  deliver 
little  time  was  left  to  delive 
came  that  aircraft  were 
But  the  airlift  was  so 
pensive  that  local  aid 
it   this  year.   They   worked 
transporting  food  by  land 
to  Brussels,  Rome  and  ' 
ber.  That  left  more  than 
the  bureaucratic  work  and 
to  be  arranged. 

wut  on  Jan.  31,  the  Pood 
Organization's  Sahel  Relle 
Issued  report  No.  8.  Claui 
timely  shipment  of  donated 
considerable  importance, 
tentative  shipping  schedulei 
by  month  and  by  port 
port  and  internal  transport 
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major  donors  called  by  the 
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In  other  words,  by  the 
began,  six  vital  weeks  of 
been  wasted.  And  it  was  not 
that   the  Council  of 
gave  the  full  and  final 
deliveries.  Only  in  April 
to  arrive  in  any  real 
example,  a  steady  supply 
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When  the  no-         It  takes  five  weeks  to  get 
traditional  way     the  ports  to  the  distribution  pdints, 
dro  ight,  decide  to     thing  delivered  after  June  wll ; 
toi  Tis  and  to  the     by   the   rains,    which   close   th( 
rhere  they  live     transport   plan   was   never   put 
r  ddled    shanty-         So  another  airlift  will  have 
pe  iple  remain  on     taken  this  year,  a  fact  that 
yei  r's   harvest,   to      Indictment   of   the    internatlodal 
I  aod  production     munity.    President   Hamanl   Dl  orl 
be  expected  to     pointed   out  to  me  shortly  before 
but    the    tip-     ousted  in  a  military  coup  that 
in  the     tlonal  community  spent  over 
though   the     transporting  food  to  Niger 
ing  Is  awe-     of  that  money  went  on  the  aii^lft 
attempts  to     kind  of  money  we  could  have 
akpalllng  lack  of     hectares  of  land  near  the  Niger 
would  have  produced  110,000 
local  officials     That  is  not  far  from  our  tot^l 
million  peo-     economics  of  airlifts  simply 
[emergency  food      sense." 

ng  committee         Moreover,  aircraft  need  fuel 
actflndlng  tour      Air  Force  Hercules  planes  were 
550,000   tons   of      of  aviation  fuel  to  deliver  one  t 
food  Itself  was     supplies  to  northern  Chad  last 
600,000  tons     Air  Force  used  a  ton  of  fuel 
(in  particu-     of  grain  it  flew  from  the  railhead 
Eur4pean   Economic      to  the  refugee  camps  at  Gao 
this  year.  But     fuel  has  to  compete  with 
can  be  shlppied     rail  space  on  the  long  slog  frt>m 
th^  hungry  people  The    delay    in   approving 

was   not    the    only    admlnlstr^lve 
1  ^en  they  exist.     The    multldonor    mission    tha  t 
hat  are  covered     Sahel  last  September  to 
Iry    season    and      food  needs  agreed  with  the 
On  the  average,     ernment  that  Mauritania 
niles  a  day.  The      In  1974,  in  additon  to  the  40 
\  hese  conditions,     in  the  pipeline  for  the  country 
,  is  about  1,000     In   the  F.A.O.   office   In  Rome 
and  frail  rail-     ton  requirement  was  cut  to 
on  the  coast     the  horror  of  the  Mauritanlans 
>f   the   marginal         To  quote  from  a  confidential 
road  and  rail     Program  report  dated  Dec.  8 
of    food    per     duced  F.A.O.  estimates  were  ' 
600,000  tons     a  misinterpretation  of  the 
]  lace  by  the  time     made  by  the  members  who 
ipments  should     tania  or  on  a  misunderstandihg 
nation  by  the  latter.  It  had  bfen 
e.  Last  year,     tween  the  mission  and  the 
,m    was    hastily      100.000  tons  of  cereal  would 
400,000  tons,  so      1974   In  addition  to  the  40,i 
before  the  rains     pipeline  at  the  beginning  of 
beinfe  used  from  May.         In  other  words,  somebody 
cum  icrsome  and  ex-     sign  where  there  should  hav^ 
officials  hoped  to  avoid     sign.    The    Immediate    result 
out   a  plan   for     Mauritanian  Government  cut 
ind  forwarded  It     to  below  300  grams  per  head 
Wash  ington  last  Octo-     of  slow  starvation. 

1  hree  months  for         The   confidential   report 
)  Dr  the  shipments      report    of    the    proceedings 
donor  mission  in  Rome  It  l! 
and  Agricultural      the  Mauritanian  Government 
Office    (08R0)      It    could    only   handle    the 
6  reads:    "The     68,000   tons  of  food   aid   or 
x)mmodlties  is  of     This  is  absolutely  Inaccttrate 
Oi  iRO  has  prepared      ment  vros  ever  made,  nor  is 
for  each  country     any   report   originating   In 

Into  account     fact,  the  report  went  on 

capacities.  These     distribute    about    120,000 

at  a  meeting  of      though    this    mistake    was 

E  j;.C.  In  Brussels      September.  Dr.  Abdallahl  Ould 

Ister   In   charge   of   the 

that  meeting      program,  told  me  at  the  end 

<  elivery  time  had      he   had   still   not   been 

until  mid-March      40.000  tons.  Belatedly,  this 

in  Brussels     its  way. 

agreement  for  the         The  organization   that   shbuld   have   de- 

the  food  begin      tected  this  error  was  the  Sah(  >1  nations'  own 

In  Niger,  for     emeregency    committee,    whlnh    was    estab- 
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Upper  Volta  capital  of  Ouagadougou,  it  was 
meant  to  coordinate  food  deliveries  and 
provide  the  link  between  the  bulk  deliveries 
of  the  donor  nations  and  the  local  transport 
of  the  individual  nations.  lu  fact.  It  has 
done  little,  largely  because  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  Sahel,  each  jealous  of  its  own 
atithorlty,  have  given  the  committee  no  real 
executive  authority.  Its  major  action  so  far 
has  been  to  undermine  its  own  credibility  In 
Western  eyes  by  presenting  last  year  an  un- 
realistic shipping  list  of  unrelated  and  am- 
bitious aid  projects,  with  a  price  tag  of  $1- 
billlon.  According  to  one  American  soil  ex- 
pert, the  committee's  estimate  of  fertilizer 
needs  would  have  poisoned  every  river  and 
every  acre  of  the  Sahel  for  a  decade. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  bureau- 
cratic standards  of  the  West  are  not  applica- 
ble in  the  Sahel.  These  nations  are  among 
the  poorest  *n  the  world.  Insofar  as  the 
figures  mean  anything.  Upper  Volta  has  an 
annual  G.N.P.  per  capita  of  about  $60. 
Niger's  is  about  $80.  Independence  14  years 
ago  found  these  countries  with  but  a  tiny 
band  of  educated  leaders.  Niger  had  but  one 
high  school.  Education  facilities,  civil  admln- 
Ist.-ations  and  the  accounterments  of  state- 
hood had  to  be  assembled  from  scratch.  In 
"normal"  years,  about  40  per  cent  of  Tuareg 
children  die  before  the  age  of  5.  The  fragile 
administrative  structures  of  the  Sahel  na- 
tions were  barely  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
strains  of  underdevelopment,  let  alone  with 
a  drought  that  made  half  the  population 
Into  refugees. 

This  fimdamental  economic  and  adminis- 
trative Incapacity  to  handle  a  crisis  of  this 
scale  was  aggravated  by  the  prickly  pride  of 
these  newly  Independent  nations.  It  is  never 
easy  for  a  government  to  announce  to  the 
world  that  It  is  Incapable  of  saving  Its  own 
citizens,  and  this  kind  of  confession  can  be 
politically  dangerous  in  countries  where  tra- 
ditional tribal  hostilities  and  jealousies  are 
In  an  uneasy  state  of  truce.  Nowhere  was  this 
official  reluctance  to  face  up  to  the  problems 
as  marked  as  in  Ethiopia.  In  November,  1972, 
its  Ministry  of  Agriculture  circulated  a  con- 
fidential report  on  the  failure  of  the  rains 
and  crops,  which  wotild  necessitate  "major 
food  imports"  in  1973.  The  Cabinet  chose  to 
suppress  and  virtually  Ignore  this  report. 
And  then  In  February.  1973  the  first  batch  of 
starving  refugees  approached  the  capital  and 
the  tourists  of  Addis  Ababa.  They  were 
swiftly  turned  away  by  the  police  and  the 
alarmed  Government  was  soothed  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Governor  of  Wallo  Province  that 
there  was  "a  problem  of  drought,"  but  all 
was  under  control. 

This  official  complacency  meant  that  the 
local  U.N.  aid  agencies,  whose  charter  forbids 
them  to  work  in  anything  but  close  associa- 
tion with  the  host  Government,  were  not  able 
to  mobilize  any  effective  relief.  A  stormy 
meeting  took  place  In  Addis  Ababa  on 
Aug.  14  last  year,  when  an  ex-Peace  Corps 
UNICEF  official  presented  a  report  saying  that 
60,000  people  had  already  died  In  Wallo  Prov- 
ince and  the  area  was  devastated.  The  Min- 
ister of  Health  suppressed  this  report,  and 
said  that  such  events  couli}  not  occur  in  the 
great  Empire  of  Ethiopia.  But  a  copy  of  this 
report  found  Its  way  to  Britain,  and  journal- 
ists and  TV  crews  went  to  Ethiopia  and  re- 
ported the  crisis  to  an  alarmed  world.  Then 
the  Government,  with  Incompetence  and 
corruption,  began  to  handle  Its  "problem  of 
drought."  Terrified  that  adverse  news  would 
ruin  the  tourist  trade,  the  Government  re- 
fused to  admit  that  Wallo  Province  was  rag- 
ing with  cholera.  The  Government  Insisted 
that  the  ailment  be  called  "gastro-enteritls 
C."  But  the  Government  was  only  too  happy 
to  accept  doses  of  free  cholera  vaccine — and 
then  to  sell  them  for  the  equivalent  of  two 
American  dollars  a  shot.  The  people  who  had 
to  pay  were  the  desperate,  starving,  impover- 
ished victims  of  Wallo. 

These  were  the  events  that  led  to  the 
student  and  military  outrage  which  erupted 
early  this  year  and  led  Emperor  Halle  Se- 


lassie to  dismiss  the  Government  of  Pre- 
mier Aklllou  Wold  and  install  the  avowedly 
reformist  regime  of  Endalkachew  Makonnen. 
That  old  and  discredited  Government  is  gone, 
but  the  inflation  and  the  national  trauma 
that  drought  has  brought  have  injected 
a  basic  Instability  Into  a  system  that  has 
preserved  Ethiopia  in  feudal  stasis  for  cen- 
turies. For  the  drought's  effects  are  all  the 
more  vicious  in  the  context  of  that  archaic 
system.  Drought  or  no  drought,  the  church, 
owning  one-third  of  all  the  land,  has  de- 
manded its  rents  from  the  Impoverished  aris- 
tocracy. The  peas.int  farmers  of  Ethiopia  have 
paid  about  90  per  cent  of  their  crops  In 
rents  and  taxes.  Corrupt  oiBcials  have  abused 
their  power  to  eiu'lch  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  drought  victims. 

The  results  have  often  been  violent.  In 
April,  I  drove  deep  into  southern  Ethiopia 
towards  the  Kenyan  border  where  the 
drought  of  last  year  had  left  the  inhabitants 
desperate.  Encouraged  by  the  political  un- 
rest In  the  capital,  peasants  who  had  been 
docile  for  generations  exploded  into  a  sud- 
den rural  revolt.  All  down  the  fertile  Rift 
Valley  the  sky  was  trailed  by  the  smoke 
from  the  burning  farms.  In  the  town  of  Arba 
Minch,  we  had  barely  crossed  the  only  bridge 
before  the  local  people  tried  to  blow  It  up. 
Fifteen  people  were  shot  dead  in  the  town 
that  day,  three  by  the  nervous  police,  and 
the  rest  by  landlords  defending  their  farms 
against  angry  mobs  of  peasants.  The  provin- 
cial Governor  had  fled  back  to  Addis  Ababa, 
leaving  his  home  In  flames  behind  him.  He 
was  no  great  loss — he  had  persistently  re- 
fused to  distribute  any  of  the  aid  food  until 
every  last  bushel  of  his  own  harvest  had 
been  sold  at  three  times  the  normal  price. 
The  local  priest  fled  with  him.  The  Governor 
had  been  donating  $500  a  month  to  the 
church,  and  the  priest  had  threatened  the 
townsfolk  with  mass  excommunication  if 
they  attacked  the  Governor.  They  attacked 
anyway.  The  local  Mayor  was  in  hiding  from 
a  lynch  mob. 

In  Ethiopia,  whether  the  Emperor  lives  or 
dies,  whether  the  rains  come  or  not,  life  will 
never  be  the  same  again.  The  new  Govern- 
ment has  already  begun  to  draw  up  more 
radical  programs  of  land  reform,  because  Its 
first  timid  proposals  were  howled  down  by  an 
outraged  National  Assembly.  The  peasants 
have  shaken  off  the  apathy  of  centuries.  The 
Emperor  has  been  forced  to  name  an  heir. 
The  armed  forces  have  come  of  political  age. 

Besides  contributing  to  political  unrest, 
the  drought  has  cut  savagely  into  Govern- 
ment revenues.  In  Mali,  almost  20  per  cent  of 
the  tax  revenues  came  from  poll  taxes  on 
cattle.  And  in  Niger,  the  relatively  mild 
drought  of  1968  cost  $20-mllllon  in  lost  agri- 
cultural production  and  $14-mlHlon  in  lost 
livestock — this  in  a  country  with  a  budget  of 
$65-mllllon.  The  oil  crisis  served  to  twist  the 
economic  knife  inside  the  wound.  The  third 
world  as  a  whole  faces  an  oil  bill  that  Is  $11- 
bllllon  higher  than  last  year,  and  yet  total 
financial  aid  to  the  third  world  is  only  $8.5- 
bllllon.  Even  in  relatively  wealthy  Senegal, 
this  year's  higher  oil  bill  Is  costing  over  $70- 
million,  which  is  slightly  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  national  budget.  And  one  cannot  re- 
lieve a  famine  without  gasoline.  In  Senegal, 
the  Government  even  has  to  take  water  In 
trucks  to  the  people  who  live  along  the  shores 
of  the  mighty  Senegal  River,  because  its  flow 
Is  now  so  weak  that  the  water  Is  salt  80  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  has  not  passed  unnoticed  in 
the  Sahel  Governments  that  their  fellow  Mos- 
lems control  the  oil  and  have  some  say  In 
the  final  gasoline  prices,  but  the  desperate 
Sahel  governments  are  still  paying  the  full 
commercial  cost. 

The  prostration  of  the  Sahel  countries  by 
the  drouglit  has  undermined  their  economic 
negotiating  position,  particularly  since  the 
oil  price  rise  has  emphasized  oli-rlch  Nige- 
ria's role  as  Africa's  new  superstate.  Diplo- 
mats and  aid  officials  are  already  suggesting 
that  the  Sahel's  future  lies  In  much  closer 
economic    and    political     links    with     the 


stronger  nations  that  surround  them.  Tradi- 
tionally, these  nations  have  been  firmly  tied 
to  the  apron  strings  of  Prance,  the  original 
colonial  power.  But  at  the  end  of  March, 
Prance  agreed  to  withdraw  her  last  troops 
from  Senegal,  and  to  hand  over  the  key  naval 
base  of  Dakar.  The  death  of  President  Pom- 
pidou has  simply  accelerated  an  established 
trend  of  diminishing  French  Influence.  The 
oll-rlch  neighbors,  Libya,  Algeria  and  Nigeria, 
are  Increasingly  concerned  about  who  gov- 
erns the  nations  In  their  rear.  And  the  trans- 
Sahara  road,  from  Algeria  down  through 
Niger  to  Nigeria,  Is  arguably  the  single  most 
strategic  road  In  Africa.  Although  the  social 
problems  and  dislocation  of  the  drought  were 
the  underlying  reasons  for  the  recent  coun 
against  Niger's  President  Dlorl.  its  immediate 
cause  was  the  defense  treaty  he  had  Just 
signed  with  Libya,  a  move  that  upset  the 
delicate  new  balance  in  the  area  and  alarmed 
the  neighboring  Nigerians.  Power  politics  has 
come  to  the  Sahel,  and  the  impact  of  the 
drought  has  left  the  Sahel  nations  with  piti- 
fully few  cards  to  play. 

If  these  countries  are  to  stand  on  their 
own  at  all,  they  will  need  to  solve  the  basic 
problems  of  underdevelopment  that  the 
drought  has  masked.  They  will  need  an  agri- 
cultural revolution,  producing  cash  crops 
with  adequate  roads  to  move  the  harvest  to 
the  markets.  And  yet,  any  change  In  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  Sahel  will  need  the 
agreement  and  cooperation  of  the  markets 
for  their  cattle  and  manpower  in  the  south. 
In  addition,  the  Sahel  nations  argue  that 
they  need  guaranteed  prices  for  their  pri- 
mary produce  from  Europe,  which  will  give 
their  farmers  Incentives  to  increase  produc- 
tion for  export.  But  after  the  Arabs'  use  of 
the  oil  weapon  and  the  explosion  of  com- 
modity prices  in  general,  Europe  is  wary  of 
guaranteed  price  structures;  the  third  world 
countries  seem  quite  capable  or  getting 
better  prices  for  themselves. 

More  profoundly,  any  attempt  to  modern- 
ize agriculture  in  these  countries  will  require 
massive  adjustments  in  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  Maurltrinla,  a  nation  that  is 
perhaps  90  per  cent  nomad,  has  already  de- 
cided that  the  desert  has  become  too  much 
for  the  old  way  of  life  to  continue.  The  Min- 
ister of  Health,  in  charge  of  drought  relief, 
openly  suggests  that  the  future  of  his  coun- 
try lies  in  having  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  settle  down  to  a  static,  peasant 
life  In  the  fertile  strips  along  the  coast  and 
along  the  Senegal.  "There  wUl  be  oases  in- 
land, and  no  doubt  many  of  the  older  people 
will  rettirn  to  the  desert  If  they  can.  But  if 
this  drought  has  given  u?  the  opportunity  to 
modernize  our  society,  we  must  not  Ignore 
it,"  he  argues.  In  Niger,  the  only  country 
which  had  a  Minister  for  Nomads  (who  was 
himself  a  Tuareg),  the  future  is  seen  to  lie 
in  irrigated  farming  along  the  banks  of  the 
Niger,  with  nonnomadic  stock-raising  In  the 
marginal  zones.  Man  has  endorsed  the  verdict 
of  nature. 

A  massive  re-education  project  will  be 
needed  to  turn  the  nomads  into  settled  farm- 
ers, and  to  take  the  peasant  refugees  from  the 
shantytowns  and  out  to  new.  irrigated  areas 
near  the  fertile  river.  In  Mauritania,  this  is 
begltuilng  to  happen;  a  network  of  local  radio 
stations  to  focus  on  agricultural  education  Is 
being  established.  But  there  is  little  sign  of 
such  prescience  elsewhere.  This  drought,  and 
Its  social  effects,  has  come  as  a  traumatic  psy- 
chological shock  to  the  people  of  the  Sahel. 
When  a  peasant  loses  faith  In  his  land,  and 
when  a  nomad  loses  his  trust  In  the  fertility 
of  the  desert,  the  effect  is  a  kind  of  psycholo- 
gical castration. 

Aid  officialE.  too.  are  despondent,  having 
seen  the  drought's  brutal  negation  of  a  dec- 
ade of  development.  In  northern  Senegal, 
the  rice  plantations  and  sugar-cane  groves, 
all  developed  in  the  last  10  years,  are  dead, 
poisoned  by  the  salt  water  that  has  crept  tip 
the  river  from  the  sea.  In  Mauritania,  the 
famous  gum  trees  of  Mededra,  whose  gum 
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arable  was  a  key  source  of  foreign  exchange, 
are  dead.  Small  market-gardening  projects, 
stock  Improvement  programs — so  many  are 
now  wasted  by  drought.  The  panic  of  the  likst 
two  years  and  the  overriding  need  to  keep 
people  alive  have  left  little  time  for  the  plan- 
ning of  long-term  reconstruction.  The  World 
Bank  is  looking  at  a  $70-mUllon  dam  project 
on  the  Senegal,  but  there  are  fears  that  the 
reduced  water  flow  may  make  such  a  dam 
superfluous. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  frustration  of  those  who 
hope  for  rural  development,  many  of  the 
refugees  are  digging  lu  to  become  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  urban  life.  In  Nouakchott, 
for  example,  whose  population  swelled  from 
40,000  to  120,000  last  year,  walls  of  mud 
brlct  are  beginning  to  appear  around  the 
tenis  in  the  shantytowns. 

Inevitably,  the  old  ways  will  pass,  and  the 
pas!»ge  may  not  be  very  smooih.  What  few 
nomads  the  desert  will  support  will  have  to 
give  up  their  goats,  the  basis  of  their  old  way 
of  lie;  for  goats  eat  the  Dark  from  the  trees, 
the  roots  from  the  ground  and.  In  terms  of 
eroRlon,  are  the  advance  guard  of  the  Sa- 
bar'i.  The  Governments  of  Mavirltanla.  Mall 
and  Niger  have  already — with  reluctance — 
decided  to  follow  the  example  of  T\inlsla  and 
declare  war  ou  the  goat.  The  few  remaining 
herdsmen  will  also  have  to  learn  to  sell  their 
beloved  cattle  for  slaughter  when  they  are 
5  years  old,  rather  than  cherish  them  until 
they  die,  for  reasons  of  custom  and  prestige, 
as  i.hey  still  do.  The  herds  will  be  rebuilt,  up 
to  a  point,  but  they  will  never  be  allowed  to 
overpopulate  again.  This  can  and  will  be  at- 
tacked as  cultural  rape,  but  the  Sahel  gov- 
ernments have  little  choice  but  to  try  and 
absorb  the  nomads  into  the  developing 
economy. 

And  so  there  Is  a  deeper  sadness  about  the 
drought,  beyond  the  Immediate  despair  and 
suffering.  The  archaic  feudal  system  of 
Ethiopia  can  pass  unmovirned.  perhaps,  but 
the  nomad  way  of  life  lu  the  Sahara,  the 
style  of  the  Tuareg,  has  probably  contrib- 
uted something  utterly  intangible  but  rather 
valuable  to  the  human  experience.  It  was  a 
strikingly  effective  way  of  using  limited  re- 
sources to  the  best  effect,  and  more  than 
that,  it  generated  an  ethic  of  freedom  and 
eternal  challenge  against  the  most  hostile 
environment  in  the  world.  In  that  sense.  It 
was  always  in  some  Indefinable  manner  in- 
spiring, and  In  a  particular  way  the  human 
race  may  never  .see  again. 


concern  to  Lithuanian  Americans  who 
still  maintain  this  with  their  ancestral 
homeland.  For  exampli ,  there  are  ex- 
cessive tariffs  imposed  on  gifts  to  their 
relatives  and  friends  in  t  he  Baltic  States. 
Also,  the  short  duration  of  current  toui'- 
ist  visas,  a  mere  5  days,  fs  another  souice 


of  complaint.  Perhaps  i  riost  pressing,  is    Pamiiy  center.  Wichita,  who 


that  provision  should  be  made  for  Lithu- 
anians to  emigrate  to  o  her  countries  as 
provided  for  by  the  lau's  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  this  regard,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Jackson  ami  ndment  to  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  app  ies  to  all  Soviet 
citizens,  regardless  of  tl|eir  ethnic  back- 
ground. 

While  the  June  15  dbservances  were 
certainly  a  time  of  sad  less,  let  us  hope 
that  the  future  will  b  ing  happier  oc- 
casions for  all  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
area. 


J9V4    KANSAS    SPECl  \L    OLYMPICS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presit  ent.  the  fifth  an- 
nual Kansas  Special  O  ympics  was  held 
in  Memorial  Stadiuir  and  Robinson 
Gymnasium  at  tlie  Uni  -ersity  of  Kansas 
in  Lawrence,  Kans..  on  Nfay  31  and  June 
1.  I  was  privileged  to  (  ttend  the  games 
and  can  report  to  the  penate  that  they 
were  a  great  success. 


ample  of  how  many  i  eople's  volunteer 
effort:?  can  enrich  the  lives  of  children 
who  stand  in  real  nee  I  of  belonging  to 
and  participating  in  Ijie  world  around 
tliein. 


A  TRAGIC  COMMEMORATION 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
15.   Lithuanian-Americans   joined   with 

Lithuanians  throughout  the  free  world  .  ,    ,  „   •      i  tt,^  m  ^■^^M,r,iT,a,-v 

in  observing  the  forcible  annexation  of     ^»^f.^«l°lL'"Pi"-^'llT5.A?„P!:!ii?i"!Z 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940. 


The  passage  of  time  has  dimmed  the 
memory  of  this  event  for  many.  How- 
ever, it  is  important  for  all  Americans  to 
be  reminded  that  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania are  still  denied  the  right  to  national 
self-determination,  and  are  still  strug- 
gling for  their  basic  human  rights. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  talk  of  increas- 
ing detente  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  there  is  also  a 
unique  opportunity  to  address  the  plight 
of  the  peoples  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States — Estonia  and  Latvia.  It  is 
vital  that  in  the  current  Eui'opean  Se- 
ciu"ity  Conference  and  other  interna- 
tional forums,  the  United  States  continue 
its  policy  of  recognizing  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  this  policy 


events. 

The  idea  of  holding  Ihese  conpetitions 
is  spreading  rapidly  throufe'.out  the 
country  at  a  rapid  pice,  and  I  would 


yet  have  a  special  olyr  ipics  to  encourage 
their  organi7Ation  anc  provide  whatever 
assistance  they  can  tq  this  most  worthy 
cau'^^c. 

To  pro\'ide  a  more  cimplete  idea  of  the 
special  Olympics  and  \f hat  it  can  offer  to 
retarded  children,  I  aic  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  history  of  the  Kansas 
special  Olympics  be:  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
And  as  a  further  marl  of  recognition  for 
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the  various  special  olymijics  events  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Brief  History  of  Kansas  SjfeciAL  Olympics 

A  delegation   of   six   stud<  nts   from   Holy 


the  1968  International  Spec  al  Olympics  at 
Chicago  were  the  fore-runnei  s  of  the  Kansas 
Special  Olympics.  Within  a  fi  w  months  after 
the  first  Olympics,  a  committee  was  formed 
to  plan  a  State  Olympics  In  1969.  Members 
of  the  committee  were:  Mi.  Dermis  Popp. 
Sister  Veronica  Born.  Mr.  Chfirles  Myers,  Mr. 
Charles  Watson  and  Mrs.  Ly  nan  WUey.  Due 
to  tlie  lack  of  funds  and  ot  ler  problems,  it 
was  Impossible  and  the  me<  t  was  canceled . 
But  as  Kansans  are  not  a  group  to  be  dls- 
co'.u-aged,  it  was  re-set  for  IS  70. 

Wi.h  financial  and  other  support  from  the 
Jo.'^eph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr..  Foun  latlon,  the  Kan- 
sas Association  for  Retarded  Children,  the 
Kaiisas  Recreation  and  Pirk  Association, 
Parson's  Jaycees  and  the  four  State  Insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  re  :arded,  the  first 
Kansas  Special  Olympics  wis  held  at  Par- 
sous  SUte  Hospital  and  Training  Center, 
May  30,  1970.  Mr.  Bill  Blsckwell  and  Mr. 
Charles  Watson  were  appolr  ted  as  co-direc- 
tors. There  were  approx.unat  sly  300  mentally 
retarded  persons  involved. 

It  became  apparent  that  tie  Special  Olym- 
pics could  become  a  very  important  factor 
ill  the  lives  of  many  handicapped  children 
and  yoimg  adults  living  li  Kansas.  Those 
volunteers  who  played  a  key  role  in  the  1970 


This    athletic    comp<  tition    for    more 
than    1,500   mentally   l  etarded   children     Kansas  Special  Olympics  w^eije  most  emphatic 
from  throughout  the  S  ate  is  a  great  ex-     about  the  need  for  a  spon^ring  organize 


tion.  It  was  felt  that  the  ilpecial  Olympics 
required  the  guidance  of  an  i  organization  who 
understood  the  program  and  the  needs  of 
the  individuals  who  would  be  participating. 
It  was  then  tho  Kansas  Asi  oclatlon  for  Re- 
tarded Children   was  asked  to  assume   tills 


The  Olympics  was  sp  ansored  this  year  responsibility, 

by  the  Kansas  Associa  ion  for  Retarded  ^  The  1971  Special  piymptis  was  sponsored 

_,...             .,       T^„„„„„     r<^,o»,io   1^^^,r>Aa  by  the  Kansas  Assoclatioh  f<  r  Retarded  Chll- 

Citizens,  the  Kansas    ^wanis  Founda-  ^>^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^,j  ^^^^^  M^on^i,  the  De- 

tion.  Inc.,  and  the  Josei  h  P.  Kennedy,  Ji.     velopmental  Disabilities  Act  and  in  coopern- 

Poundation    in    coope  -ation    Witli    the     x,ion  with  the  Joseph  p.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Fouu- 

Douglas  County  Associs  tion  for  Retarded     dation. 

Citizens,  the  Universit  f  of  Kansas  and         Mr.   Charles  Myers  was  ^amed  Olympics 

the  Lawrence   Chamb  ;r   of   Commerce. 

Overall   coordination    ivas   provided   by 

special  Olympics  direct  tr  Charlene  Dros- 

selmeyer  and  special  ol:  mpics  head  coach 

Buck    Buchanan    of     he    Kansas    City 

Chiefs.  Coaclies,  teacl  ers,  and  chaper- 

ones    as    well    as    mi  ny    others    from 

throughout   the   State    contributed   the 

time  and  effort  requii-ei  I  to  make  the  1974 


Director  for  1971.  Wichita  State  University 
was  the  site  of  the  Olymp  cs  for  that  year 
and  there  were  over  600  contestants.  Ethel 
Kennedy  was  a  special  g\  est  at  the  1971 
Olympics  and,  along  with  the  other  digni- 
taries and  sports  figures,  aci  ded  much  to  tl'.e 
excitement  of  the  occaslMi , 

Under  the  guidance  of  tie  1972  co-direc- 
tors. Mr.  Charl°s  Myers  and  Mr.  Charles  Wat  - 
son,  aie  Kansas  Special  Oly  npics  was  a  great 
success.  As  a  result  of  thel  r  efforts  and  the 


,.^„i^r,„i    r«c»tc   o    t-ovi.4vrlin<T   oimpripnop  efforts   of   others,   over    1.2  BO    children    and 

regional  meets  a  re\\idmg  experience  ^^^^  participated  n  games  held  at 

for  every  participant.  A  number  of  civic  ^;;^we8tern   College    in    JVlnfleld.   Former 

leaders,  professional  ai  d  collegiate  sports  g^j^  medal  decathlon  wlnn^.  Rafer  Johnso;i. 

figures  and  many  pai-e  its  of  the  contest-  was  on  hand  to  officially  opfn  the  games, 

ants  were  also  present  for  the  2  days  of  Buck  Buchanan,  of  the  Kansas  city  Chiefs 


participated  in 


and  Head  Coach  tat  the  Kansas  Special 
Olympics,  was  on  hand  to  share  in  tbe  thrills 
and  joys  of  competition  wlih  over  1.300  pai'- 
tlcipants  at  tbe  1973  KantiaH  Special  Olym- 
pics at  Washburn  University  In  Toijeka.  Un- 


urge  every  Senator  wh  ose  State  does  not    der  the  direction  of  Charli  ine  Drosselmeyer 


with  the  Invaluable  aasistapce  of  many  vol- 
unteers, the  athletes  participated  in  track 
and  field,  bowling,  swimti^ug.  and  skating 
competition. 


of  nonrecognition.  our  Government  the  children  who  part  cipated  with  great 
should  be  actively  seeking  certain  enthusiam  and  dedlca  tion.  I  ask  unani- 
changes  in  current  Soviet  practices  of    mous  con.sent  that  thf  list  of  winners  In 


Winners — Kansas  Spkial  Olympics 
Lawrence 

i.  swimming 25-yarp  freestyle 

Female — Age  8-9 — Div 
45.4,  Topeka. 

Female — Age     10-12— Dl^. 
Cooper,  31.0,  Kansas  City, 


Female — Age    13-15— Dlf.    I:     1-    Patricia 
Cooke,  21.4.  Paola. 

Female — Age  13  15— Dlv 


1.  G.  Lockhart, 


1:     1. 
Kansas. 


Treasa 


II:  1.  Mary  I^rliz. 
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22.2,  Wichita;  2.  Lisa  Thyfault,  23.2,  3.  Wia- 
nona  Lanam — 24.9.  Reno.  Ct. 

Female — Age  13-15 — Div.  Ill:  1.  T.  Chavez, 

23.2.  Reno  County  ARC;  2.  Rose  Todd,  23.6. 
WlchiU  (Jardlne);  3.  Cindy  Edgmgton,  24.8, 
Reno  County  ARC. 

Female — ^Age  16-18 — Dlv.  I:    1.  Carol  Dye, 

20.3,  Parsons;  1.  Dana  Judge,  20.3,  Topeka' 
Female — Age  16-18 — Dlv.  II;   1.  V.  Frank- 
lin. 24.8.  Wichita;  2.  T.  Roman,  26.0,  Shaw- 
nee; 3.  J.  Sorerns.  Shawnee. 

Female— Age  16-18 — Dlv.  II:  1.  Margaret 
Davidson,  38.0,  Paola. 

Female— Age  16-18— Dlv.  IV:  1.  Ann  New- 
man, 37.2,  MarysviUe;  2.  Shelley  Keeley,  48.8. 
Dodge  City. 

Female — Age  19 — Div.  I:  1.  Nancv  Schroe- 
der,  33.4,  Paola. 

Male— Age  10-12— Dlv.  I:  1.  Randy  Poner. 
20.2,  Reno  County. 

Male— Age  :0-12— Div.  II:  1.  Gary  Walk, 
24.8,  Lakln. 

Male— Age  13-15— Dlv.  I:  1.  Nelson  Tav- 
lor,  16.8,  Paola;  2.  Bob  Davis,  18.3.  Reiio 
County  ABC;  3.  Charles  Keeler,  18.7,  Wichita. 

Male— Age  13-15— Dlv.  II:  1.  Jeff  Eckles. 
19.1,  Pratt;  2.  Larry  Maler,  21.5,  Dodge  Cltv; 
3.  George  Dugan,  23.1,  Clay  Center. 

Male— Age  13-15— Dlv.  ni:  1.  Ronnie  Hub- 
bard, 24.1,  Wichita;  2.  Richard  Poser,  28.0. 
Wichita. 


IV;  1.  Jamie  Oliver, 
Scholtterbeck.    32.4. 


Male — Age  13  15— Div 
27.1,    Derby;     2.    Steve 
Emporia. 

Male— Age  13-18— Dlv.  I;  1.  Rockev  Cole, 
15.3,  Reno  Covmty  ARC;  2.  Mike  Wade,  16.8. 
Parsons;  3.  D.  Govea,  17.6,  Paloa. 

Male — ^Age  16-18 — Div.  II:  1.  BUI  Wayman. 

21.0.  Emporia;  2.  Curtis  Allen.  24.3,  Derby. 
Male — Age  16-18 — Dlv.  ni:  1.  Dovle  Warder, 

24.5,  Dodge  City;  2.  Roy  Baxter,  42.3,  Dodge 
City. 

Male— 19  r— Dlv.  I:  1.  Craig  Fratzer.  15.5. 
Shawnee;  2.  Rick  Pahres,  16.9,  Lakemarv; 
3.  S.  Rohr,  43.3,  Norton. 

Male— 19  ; — Dlv.  II.  Rolnnd  Stielon,  20.0. 
Emporia;  2.  Dick  Berndt,  20.3.  Emporia; 
3.  Rick  Shelor,  20.9;  Norton. 

Male — I9-T Dlv.    Ill:     1.    Donald    Ander. 

25.9,  Ttipeka:  2.  R.  Hughey.  26.7,  Topeka;  3, 
D.  Puckett,  29.2,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Male — ^Age  19  +  — Div.  IV:  1.  Jerry  Niehaus. 
22.5,  Topeka  ARC;  2.  Lon  Sweuson,  24.9, 
Emporia;  3.  George  Custenborder,  28.4! 
Topeka  ARC. 

Male— Age  19  H Dlv.  V:    1.  Mike  Yotuig 

29.1.  Emporia. 

II.    SW1MMI>7C — SO-T.«D    FREESTYLE 

Female— Age  13-15— Div.  I:  1.  Lisa  Thv- 
fault.  59.7,  MarysvUle. 

Fenwae — Age     16-18— Div.     I; 
Walsh,  36.0,  Shawnee. 

Female — ^Age  16-18— Dlv.  II:   i. 
49.3,  Parson. 

Female — Age    16-18 — Div.    Ill: 
Soverns,  1:04.5,  Shawnee;   2.  Treasa  Ronan, 
70.0,  Shawnee;  3.  Annie  Newman,  Maryvllle.' 

Female— Age  19  ; — ^Dlv.  I:  1.  Kathv  Vand- 
ever,  1:18.1,  Wlnfleld;  2.  Unda  Reed,  Wln- 
fleld. 

Male— Age  10-12— Div.  I:  1.  R.  Porter,  45.3 
Reno  County  ARC. 

Male— Age  13-15— Dlv.  1:1.  Norman  Korbe, 
34.3,  McPhersou;  2.  Nelson  Tayloi-.  38.5 
Paola;  3.  Robert  Ford,  44.8,  Kansas  Cltv! 
Kansas. 

Male- Age  13-15 — Div.  II:  i.  Oeorce 
Dugan,  523,  Clay  Center.  " 

Male— Age  16-18— Div.  I:  1.  D.  Govea.  39  5 
Paola:  2.  Tom  Schmidt,  44.5,  Shawnee. 

Male— Age  16-18— Dlv.  Xl:  1.  Tom  Clink- 
Ingbeard,  45.1.  Parsons;  2.  Dennis  PoUitellu 
47.8.  Shawnee.  ' 

Male— Age  19— Dlv.  1:1.  Craig  Fraiaer.  34.4, 
Shawnee;  2.  Tom  Sueraan,  33.5,  McPHerson. 

Male— Age  19— Dlv.  II:  1.  Ray  Shelor.  48  2 
Norton:  2.  William  Youn^.  56.5.  Norton. 


1.     Cheryl 

Carol  Dye, 

1.    Janice 


III.    SWIMUaNC 2S-T.\RD    BACKSTROKE 

Female— Age  16-18— Div.  I:  1.  Chervl 
Walsh,  23.1.  Shawnee;  2.  Val  Franklin.  30.0. 
Wichita;  3.  Shawn  Green,  36.8.  Parsons. 

Female — ^Age  16-18 — ^Div.  II:  1.  Margaret 
Davidson.  44.3.  Paola. 

Female — ^Age  19— Div.  I:  1.  Nincy  Schrce- 
der.  36.4.  Paola. 

Female— Age  19— Dlv.  11.  1.  Hope  Allen. 
32..'?.  Topeka. 

Male— Age  10-12— Dlv.  1:  1.  Mark  Shiplev. 

Male— Age  13-15,  35.0.  Reno  County  ARC. 
Dlv.  I:  1.  Ronnie  Crockenower.  21.6  Lake- 
marv. Paola. 

Male — Age  13-15— Dlv.  II:  1.  Billv  Davis. 
22.-1.  Reno  County  ARC. 

Male — Age  ig-l-Dlv.  I:  1.  Rick  Pahres.  21.0. 
Paola;  2.  Mike  Wade — 22  1.  Parsons;  3.  John 
Wright.  34.2.  Shawnee. 

IV.  SWIMMING 25  Y.IRD  WOMEN'S  CHOICE 

Female— Special  Division:  1.  T.  Kerns,  :37, 
Pe'.o  County  ARC;  2.  Julie  Anderson.  1:00. 
M  "Pherson. 

V.  SWIMMING — 2S  YARD  SPECIAL  SWIM 

Male— Special  Swim:  1.  Neil  Hundlev. 
:42.4.  McPherson;  2.  John  Bledsoe.  1:14,  Mc- 
Pherson;  3.  Pat  Underwood,  Norton. 

VI.  SWIii.MING^lOO  Y.1RD  FREESTYLE  REL.ty 

Female- Div.  I:  1.  McPherson.  1 :43.8. 
Male— Div.    I    &    II;    1.    McPherson        1. 
1:01.5.  Div.  I:  2.  Paola.  1:13.6;  3.  McPherson 
2,  1  :23  8.  Div.  II. 

SWIMMING — 25  YARD  BACKSTROKE 

Female— Age  13-15— Div.  I:  1.  Pat  Cooke. 
25.8,  Paola:  2.  Virginia  Silas,  2fl.8.  Reno 
County  ARC. 

I.    50-YARD    DASH 

Female— Age  8-9— Dlv.  I:  1.  Tylisa  Erown. 
7.6.  Wichita;  2.  Jennette  Boykin.  8.3,  Topeka; 
3.  Gloria  Amr.ro.  8.7,  Wichita. 

Female — Age  8-9— Div.  11:  1.  S.  Hayues, 
9.2.  Shawnee  Mission:  2.  K.  Hunter.  9.2.  Lvons, 
Rice  Co.  ARC:  3.  P.  McCartney.  9.3,  Wichita. 
Female— .Vge  8-9— Dlv.  ni:  1.  Carlette 
Guthrie.  13.4.  Topeka  S.;  1.  Rochelle  Byrd. 
13.4,  K.C.K.;  2.  Ka4;by  Johnson,  18.7,  KNI; 
3.  Sandra  Robinson,  15.5,  Burlington  SE. 

Female — Age  10-12— Dlv.  I:  1.  R.  Mark- 
ham,  7.1.  Wichita  P.:  2.  S.  Kellogg.  7.5.  lOL; 
3.  P.  Palmer.  7.9.  Norton  S.E. 

Female— Age  10-12— Div.  II:  1.  Kathv  Rob- 
inson. 7.6.  Wichita  P.:  1.  E\ette  King.  7.6. 
Topeka  P.:  2.  Beverly  Walker,  7.8.  VPlchita  P 

Female— Age  10-12— Div.  Ill:  1.  Carol -n 
Eaidwell.  7.2.  K.C.K.;  2.  Barbara  Bell,  8.0. 
Emporia;  3.  Debbie  DeBrosse.  8J.  Wichita  P. 

Female- Age  10-12— Dlv.  IV:  1.  Susan  Peck. 
8.8.  Topeka  P.;  2.  Victoria  Coast— 9.0.  Wichita 
P.:  2.  Laura  McLain.  9.0.  K.C.K.:  2.  B.  Gravatt. 
9.0.  AMBUCS:  3.  Julie  Holding.  9.1,  K.C.K. 

Female— Age  10-12— Dlv.  V:  1.  J.  Steek.  9.2. 
Wamego;  2.  P.  Duvall.  9.4.  Sumner  Co.  S.E.;  3. 
L.  Brown,  9.8.  Wamego. 

Female— Age  13-15— Div.  1:1.  Annette  Pet- 
terson,  7.2.  Wichita  P.;  1.  Jennie  Brown.  7.2. 
Lakemary  Center:  2.  Shervl  Lvon,  7.3,  Reno 
Co.  ARC:  3.  Kim  Metz,  7.9.  Reno  Co.  ARC. 

Female- Age  13-15— Dlv.  II:  1.  Cindy  Pa- 
thode.  7.7,  LaivTence;  2.  T.  Parker.  7.8,  Derbv; 
3.  I.  Chiles,  7.9,  McPherson;  3.  Emma  Dam- 
ron.  7.9,  Bvirllngton. 

Female- Age  13-15— Div.  Ill:  1.  D.  Craft, 
7.6.  K.CJ:.;  2.  D.  Moss,  7.8.  Wamego;  3.  L. 
Thyfault.  8.3.  Marshall  ARC. 

Female— Age  13-15— Div.  rV;  1.  J.  Rogers 
8.6.  Wichita  P.;  2.  J.  Bader.  9.0.  Mlllbfooke; 
3.  B.  Hutchens.  10.9.  K.  C.  K.;  3.  C.  Hartzog. 
10.9,  Decature  Mental  Health. 

Female— Age  13-15— Dlv.  V;  i.  Wand« 
Unruh,  9.5,  Ulysses;  2.  Beiorly  Buchanan. 
14.5.  Riclilanri  VaUey;  3.  T.  White,  15.8, 
Northview  Coop. 

Female— Age  l6-l8-rDiv.  i;  i.  ja«et 
Haines.  7.4.  Topeka  ARC;  2.  Shem'  Orissom 
7.6,  Rice  Co.  ARC;  3.  Pamela  Potts.  7.6.  Holv 
Family. 

Female— Age  16-18— D!v.  11:  1.  Sand'a 
Vakas.  8.0.  KC  K  ;  2  Connie  Christy.  8.2.  SCK 


8-8 — Div  .IV:  1.  Matthew 
Burlington  Sp.  Ed.:  2.  Mike 
AMBUCS;  3.  Brian  Wells,  14.2. 


Sp.  Ed.  Co.;  3.  Debra  Zimmerman.  8.3,  SCK 
Sp.  Ed.  Co. 

Female— Age  16-18 — ^Dlv.  ni:  1.  Kathv 
Weckerly.  8.9,  Ulysses;  2.  R.  Ohnick,  8.5,  Mar- 
shall Co.  ARC. 

Female— Age  16-18— Dlv.  IV:  1.  D.  Brot- 
ten.  8.0.  Emporia;  2.  A.  Gaston,  12.9,  Marshall 
Co.  ARC. 

Female— Age   19— Div.   I:    1.   Judv   Lelker. 

8.0,  Central  Plains:   2.  Corinna  Stephenson. 

8.4.  NCK  Coop.;  3.  Mary  Houstin.  8.7, 
Laurence. 

Femtle— Age  19— Dlv.  11:  1.  Sharon  Yians- 
kopulos  8.1.  WSH  «:  TC  Wlnfleld:  2.  B.  Bai  - 
ders.  8.£.  Central  Plains  ARC;  3.  K.  Coope-. 
9.2.  Lawience. 

Female— Age  19— Div.  UI:   1.  Judv  Harris. 

8.5,  Wichita  Public:  2.  Pamela  Oreeiunan.  8.7. 
Parents  of  Spp.Ktlcs:  E.  Thompson,  8.8.  To- 
peka ARC. 

Female— Age  19— Dlv.  IV;  1.  M.  Mattais, 
12.1,  Lawrence:  2.  Maiy  Ann  lAmpson.  13.5, 
Norton  State;  3.  Hope  Allen.  13.8.  Topeka 
ARC. 

Male— Age  8-9— Civ.  1:1.  Jerrv  Evane,  8.3, 
SCK  Sp.  Ed.  Pratt;  2.  Calvin  Burgin,  8.5, 
K.C.K.;  3.  Duane  Emanuel,  8.7,  Topeka  Pub- 
Uc." 

Male— Age  8-9— Div.  II;  i.  Rodney  Peghee, 

8.1,  K.C.K.;  2.  Joe  Woodman,  8.6,  Tc^>eka  Pub- 
lic; 3.  Brady  Walker,  8.7,  Topeka  Schools. 

Male — Age  8-9 — Dlv.  HI:  1.  Ira  Osborn. 
£1.9, 1.awrence;  2.  Brad  Robertson,  10-2.  Briar- 
wood  Sil;  3.  Byron  BarnhUI,  11.0,  Topeka 
Public. 

Male — Age 
Watts.  12.2. 
Eclarea,  13.0. 
Derby. 

Male— Age  10-12— Div.  I:  1.  Thurmau 
Brown,  6.9.  MacArthur  Elem.,  Wichita-  2. 
Leonard  Thomas,  7.0,  K.C.K.,  Fairfax-'  3 
James  Coby.  7.2.  K..CX..,  Fairfax;  3.  V.  Wal- 
ker, 7.2.  MacArthur  Elem.,  Wichita;  3  Jesse 
Bowers,  7.2,  Wichita  Pub.  Schools. 

Male — Age  10-12 — Dlv.  II:  i.  leBoy  So- 
verns. 7.9,  K.C.K.;  1.  Wesley  Edmonds,  7  9 
K.C.K.:  1.  Autry  Stills,  7.9,  Dodge  City  ABC- 
2.  Anthony  Wilson,  8.0,  K.CJC.:  3.  Harold 
Slioemaker,  8.1,  AMBUCS;  3.  David  Meeks, 
8.1.  Wamego. 

Male— Age  10-12— Div.  lU:  1.  R.  Hollow-* v, 

5.1.  Wichita;   2.  M.  Garcia,  9.2,  Lakln-   3    C 
Nelson.  9.3.  WeHlngton. 

Male — Age  10-12— Dlv.  IV;  1.  Bill  EMUnan 

8.3.  Kingman;  2.  Randy  Hubbard.  8.6,  SjTa- 
cuse;  3.  Marc  Brugada,  12.4,  Stunner  Co«mcy 

Male— j\ge  10-12 — Dlv.  V:  1.  Donald  Huff. 

7.4.  McPherson;  2.  F.  Johnson.  8.5,  K.CX..:  s! 
D.  Henderson,  a.6,  Tcq>eka. 

Alaie— Age  10-12— Div.  VI:  1.  K.  Jackson 
8..i.  Wichita:  2.  C.  Wilson,  8.5.  KjCK.;  3  D 
Hoist.  9.5.  Burlington. 

Male— Age  13-15— Div.  1:1.  JeCrev  Chairs 

6.6.  Holy  Family  Wichita;   2.  James  Walker. 

6.7.  KNI    Topeka;    3.   Donald   Mancini.   6« 
Paola. 

Male— -Age  13-15— Dlv.  II;  1.  Keitli  Hlllard 

7.2,  Peabody:    2.  Bradford  Stiuaon.  7.6.   Wi- 
chita. L*vy;  2.  James  Colv.ell,  7.6,  Central  Jr 
K.CJC.;  3.  Danell  Collins.  7.7.  AMBUCS. 

Male— Age  13-io — Dlv.  m:  1.  ilarrin  Sia'- 
11ns.  8.5.  K.C.K.  Rcc;  2.  Johnny  Richardson 
9.1,  Wictiita:  3.  K.  Coulter,  9.4,  DCABC  Law- 
reiioe. 

Male— Age  13-15— Dlv.  IV;   1.  Larrv  I>i^■er. 

7.0.  Wamego;  2.  Jim  Anderson.  7.9.  NCK  Coop 
Norton;  3.  Ke".  In  Roberts,  8.4,  Wakeeney. 

Male— Age  16-18— Dlv.  I:    l.  Rick  Frisble. 

6.1.  Prutt  Coop.;   1.  Danny  Scott.  6.1.  Derby 
2.  Kim  Carson.  6J.  Peabodv;  2.  Jesse  Mocre 

6.3,  Pwson  State  Hosp.:  3.  Tonv  English   6  5 
Parsons  State  Hcsp. 

Male— .Age  16-18— Dlv.  II;  i.  Dick  Spar.I- 
dlng.  6.6.  Shawnee  Mission:  2.  Phillip  Dodge. 

7.4.  Reno  Co.  ARC:  3.  Brian  McDor.ald    7  6 
HolT  Family  Wichita. 

Male— Age  16  18 — Div.  in:  1.  B.  Siarkov 
6.6.  Wichita;  2.  Scott  Bernhardt.  7.2.  Johuso'ii 
Go.  MRC;  3.  R«y  Dancer.  10  6.  Ncrton  Coop 
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Male — Age  16-1&— Div.  IV:  1.  James  Tru- 
man, 7.6,  K.C.K.;  2.  Ronnie  Karst,  9.7,  Cen- 
tral Plains;  3.  Joe  Dye,  11.0,  Dodge  City. 

Male — Age  19 — Dlv.  I:  1.  Robert  Edwards, 
6.4,  Hope  Center;  2.  Dennis  Brown,  6.9, 
DCARC  Lawrence;  3.  David  Boise,  6.95,  We 
Care. 

Male — Age  19 — Dlv.  II:  1.  R.  French,  6.8, 
Parson  State  Hosp.;  2.  M.  Prey,  6.9,  JCMRC, 
Shawnee;  3.  J.  Ulery.  7.1,  Wlnfleld  S.H.  &  T.C., 
3.  B.  Beckwlth.  7.1,  Central  Plains;  3  J.  Petey, 
7.1,  Norton. 

Male— Age  19— Div.  Ill:  1.  Billy  Leglelter, 
7.1,  Central  Plains;  2.  Benito  Carballo,  7.2, 
Central  Plains;  2.  Roy  Hughes,  7.2,  Starkey; 
3.  R.  Landreth.  7.5,  DCARC  Lawrence. 

Male — Age  19 — Dlv.  IV:  1.  Russell  Tusha, 
7.1,  Inst,  of  Logo.;  2.  H.  Orlmes,  8.6,  Hope 
Center;  3.  P.  Johnson,  12.3,  Kobler  Center. 

11.    220    TARD    DASH 

Female— Age  8-9— Dlv.  I;  1.  Brenda  De- 
Broese,  42.1.  USD  260  Derby;  2.  Betty  Qoheen, 
44.7,  Reno  ARC  &  RRESO  Hutchinson. 

Female — Age  10-12 — Dlv.  I:  1.  8.  Kellogg, 
32.7,  Inst.  Logo.  Wlq^lta;  2.  C.  BardweU,  34.3, 
K.C.K.  Argen.  Mlrt.  School;  3.  B.  Llnsey,  37.0, 
Burlington  Sp.  Ed. 

Female — Age   10-12 — Dlv.  II:    1.   R.   Hale; 

41.5,  Topeka:  2.  Peggy  Arnett.  42.8,  MARC 
McPherson;  3.  M.  Penny,  43.2,  PSH  &  TC 
Parsons. 

Female— Age  13-15— Dlv.  I:   1.  A.  Chavez, 

33.0,  Reno  ARC  Hvitchlnson;  2.  J.  Lingo,  33.8, 
AMBUCS;  3.  M.  OuUliford,  34.9,  Topeka  Pub. 

Female— Age  13-15 — Dlv.  II:  1.  V.  Hansen, 
39.4,  PSH  &  TC  Parsons;  2.  V.  McCormlck, 
40.3,  PSH  &  TC  Parsons;  3.  D.  Weber.  41.0, 
PSH  Sc  TC  Parsons. 

Female— Age  13-15— Dlv.  Ill:  1.  R.  Taylor, 
44.2,  KCK  Wyandotte  Sp.  Ed.;  2.  T.  Scovall. 

46.6,  PSH  &  TC  Parsons;  3.  C.  Shannon,  48.9, 
KCK  Wyandotte  Sp.  Ed. 

Female— Age  16-18— Div.  I:  1.  Janet 
Haines,  31.6,  Topeka  ARC;   2.  Tersa  Walker, 

32.1,  Wichita  Starkey;  3.  Sherry  Grlssom, 
34.0,  RCABC  Lyons. 

Female — Age  16-18 — Dlv.  H:  1.  Mary  Wil- 
liams, 35.0,  KCK  Wyandotte;  2.  Clara  Rush, 
36.8,  KCK  Wyandotte;  3.  L.  Shrlner,  36.8, 
Sck  Sp.  Ed.  Coop. 

Female — Age  19— Dlv.  I:  1.  Judy  Lelker, 
36.0,  Central  Plains  Hays:  2  R.  Lange,  40.0, 
WSH  &  TC  Wlnfleld;  3.  GaU  Ruckle,  42.0, 
PST  &  TC  Parsons. 

Female — 19 — Div.  H:  1.  Sherry  Walker, 
48.8.  PSH  &  TC  Parsons;  2.  Linda  Sears,  57.2; 
Central  Plains  Hays;  3.  Vonle  Jones,  1.01.0, 
Central  Plains  Hays. 

Male — Age  8-9 — Dlv.  I:  1.  Ronald  Meeks, 
35.0,  KCK  Qulndaro;  2.  Jerry  Reed,  39.0, 
Hutchinson;  3.  Ricky  McKlnley,  40.5.  Topeka. 

Male — Age  10-12 — Div.  I:  1.  Thruman 
Brown,  31.0.  McArthur  Wichita,  2.  Richard 
Orlssom,  31.2,  Rice  Co.  ARC;  3.  Pat  Collins, 
32.6,  AMBUCS. 

Male — Age  10-12 — Dlv.  II:  1.  Dwayne  Lee, 
32.0,  KCK  Banneker;  2.  Maurice  Cauthon, 
32.3!    KCK    Qulndaro;    3.   Leonard   Thomas, 

32.8,  KCK  Fairfax. 

Male — Age  10-12 — Div.  Ill:  1.  John  Domin- 
quez,  35.8,  KCK  Emerson,  2.  Larry  Anderson, 

40.9,  KCK;   3.  Todd  Meeks,  43.5,  KCK  Ban- 
neker. 

Male — Age  13-15— Dlv.  I:  1.  Keith  Hlllard, 
30.8.  Peabody;  2.  Rickey  Overbaugh,  31.8, 
KCK;  3.  James  Colwell,  33.1,  KCK  Central 
Jr. 

Male — Age  13-16 — ^Dlv.  H:  1.  Bryon  Tatro, 
32.0.  Pratt;  2.  Dennis  BUck,  32.3,  Wichita 
Inst.  Of  Logo;  3.  Wayne  Bishop,  32.5,  Pratt. 

Male — Age  13-15 — Dlv.  Ill:  1.  Charles 
Quinn,  28.9.  Wyandotte  Sp.  Ed.  Coop:  2.  Tim 
Brady.  29  3.  Holy  Family  Wichita;  3.  Ken- 
neth HeUrich.  29.7,  Dodge  City. 

Male — Age  16-18— Dlv.  I:  1.  Terry  Brady, 
32.8,  AMBUCS;  2.  Brian  McDonald,  33.4, 
Holy  Family  WlchiU;  3.  VlrgU  O'Leary,  36.1, 
PSH  &  TC  Parsons. 

Male — Age  16-18— Dlv.  II:  1.  Scott  Bern- 
hardt, 31.6,  JCMRC  Shawnee;  2.  A.  Johnson, 
32.0,  Holy  FamUy  Wichita;   3.  P.  Hoffman, 
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32.2,  Reno  ABC;  4.  Sidney  Wren,  32.2,  KCK     Hill,  67'  I'/z",  Rosedale  High  KCK;  2.  Louella 
Rec.  Dept.  Oamblln,  56'  Q%" ,  Decatur  Mekital  Health; 

Age  16-18— Dlv.  in 


Male— Age  16-18 — Dlv.  HI:  tl.  Danny  Scott, 

25.6,  Derby  HS;  2.  Kim  Carso*,  27.0,  Peabody 
HS;  3.  Jessie  Moore,  27.3  VSA  &  TC  Parsons 

Male — Age  19 — Div.  I:  1.  R(»n  Frenne,  45.0, 
Elks  Center;  2.  Bill  Issaiso^.  45.8,  Central 
Plains. 

Male— Age  19— Div.  H:   1.  

30.7,  lOL;  2.  S.  Passantino,  34.0,  Shawnee 
Mission;  3.  David  OrimesJ  35.8,  JCMRC 
Shawnee. 

Male — Age  19 — Dlv.  ni:   1 
28.7,  McPherson;   2.  David 


ol 


.  Tom  Suenram, 
\oese,  29.0,  Em- 
poria; 3.  Robert  Johnson,  30, ).  Norton 

Male — Age  19— Div.  IV:  1.  Mike  Prey.  28.7 
JCMRC  Shawnee;  2.  Jame«  Lorance,  30.1, 
Wichita;  3.  M.  Stanton,  30.3,  Jlysses 

111.    440-YARD    Wi  LK 

Female — Age   8-9 — Div.    I;    1.   F.   Prlesen, 

2.56.6,  Reno  Co  &  ARC  RRE^Q 
Female— Age    10-16— Div 

PUiimer.  2:40.5.   Wichita 
J.  Hancock,  2:41.5,  InstituK 
Crovetto,  2:48.2,  Institute 

Female— Age  16-18— Dlv 
roe,  2.56.2,  Derby  Senior; 
3:43.7,  SCK  Sp.  Ed.  Coop 

Female — Age  19 — Dlv.  I:  1 
3.09.8.  WSH  &  TC  Wlnfleld 
blel,   3.16.1.  Elks  Training 
Sullivan.  3.20.5.  WSH  &  TC 

Male— Age   8-9   & 
Werth.  2.57.1,  Reno,  ARC; 

2.59.7,  KCK  Rec.  Dept.;  3. 
Wyandotte  Sp.  Ed.  Coop. 

Male— Age  13-15 — Dlv.  I: 
2.030,    Inst,    of    Logo;    2. 
2.03.0,  In.st.  of  Logo;  3.  Stev+i 
SCK  Sp.  Ed.  Coop. 

Male— Age  16-18 — Div.  I: 

2.17.5,  Emporia;   2.  Burke 
of  Logo;  3.  Greg  Goodwin,  ! 
Sp.  Ed.  Coop. 

Male — Age    19— Dlv.    I:    1 
2.12.3,   JCMRC   Shawnee;    2 

2.40.6,  Central  Plains  ARC; 
kins,   2.48.2,   Elks  Training 


1 .    Bernlce 
PiiDllc  Schools:   a. 
of  Logo;   3.  N. 
Logo. 

1.  BonitaMon- 
.  Patty  Harger, 
Ijratt. 
Shirley  Strange, 
!.  Angella  Kreh- 
i  enter;  3.  Marie 
Wlnfleld. 

I:    1.   Mike 


10-12—  Dlv 


Jerry  McNeS, 
Miie  Wright,  3.11.0. 

;.  PhUlip  E-«'arts, 

]  tennis    Pupparo, 

Konkel,  2.48.8, 

Wesley  Steiner, 

Dlivis,  2.31.6,  Inst. 

.51.0,  Wyandotte 

George  Emery, 
Wesley   Tuttle, 
3.  Richard  Wat- 
Center. 


IV.    SOFTBALX    TK  SOW 


iRC 


Female— Age  8-9— Dlv. 
59  5".  DCARC  Lawrence; 
34'6". 

Female — Age   8-9 — Div.   : 
46'7  ",    DCARC    Lawrence; 
40'7",  Sumner  Co.  Sp.  Ed.; 
40'3",  Briarwood-Shawuee. 
Female — Age  8-9 — Dlv.  II 
Inson.  11'5  ",  Burlington;  2 
10'6%",KNI. 

Female— Age  10-12— Dlv. 
97'lOVi",    Topeka;    2.    R. 
llVi",    Topeka;    3.    Roberja 
Syracuse. 

Female — Age  10-12 — Dlv. 
81.8",  MacArthur  Wichita; 
KSK  Fairfax;  3,  L.  Eves,  73' 
Female — Age    10-12— Div 
Keazer,   56'2".  Reno  Co 
2.    Susan    Hickert,    54'7 
Health;  3.  Lynne  McMastei 
High. 

Female — Age  10-12 — Div 
rlngton,  35'8",  Lakemary 
Prickett,  34'7",  MARC 
Ersklne,  32'8",  John  Plske 
Female — Age  10-12— Dlv, 
ner,  20' 10",  Wyandotte  Sp. 
Cleeton,  19'9  ",  Wyandotte 
Female— Age  13-16— Dlv, 
lace,  114'  6",  PSH  &  TC 
Patnode,  101'  4",  DCARC 
Klaassen,  99'  3",  Rice  Co. 

Female — Age  13-15 — Dlv 
ble.  77'   lO'i",  SCK  Pratt; 
0",  Emporia;  3.  Emma 
UngtonSp.  Ed. 

Female — Age    13-16 — Dii . 
McBee,    72'    2",    Holy 
Donna  Davis,  71'   10" 
Martin,  70'  9".  Central  Jr 
Female — Age    13-15 — Di 


3.  Wanda  Keeler,  52'   8",  Jardlne  Jr.  High 
Wichita. 

Female— Age  13-15— Dlv.  V:  :  .  Chrts  Gro- 
thuson,  62',  We  Care,  Inc.  Emporia;  2.  Bev- 
erly Wedgewood,  49'  7",  SCK  Ftitt;  3.  Ruth 
Sawatsky,  33',  Rice  Co.  ARC. 

Female — Age  16-18 — Dlv.  I  1.  Debbie 
Crossman,  115'  61/2",  SCK  Pratt;  2.  Karen 
Baker,  106",  Derby  Sr.  High;  3.  ^tty  Hender- 
son, 66'  I'/i".  Wyandotte  Sp.  Ed.  Coop. 

Female — Age  16-18 — Dlv.  II  1.  Rhonda 
Redger,  88'  4'/2",  McPherson;  2.  Jackie  Slmp- 
klns,  62'  11",  PSH  &  TC  Parsons. 

Female— Age  16-18 — Div.  HI:  1.  Melba 
Moran.  62'  IV4",  PSH  &  TC  Parsons;  2. 
Rhonda  Ohnlck,  61'  2",  MAC  A  FlC;  3.  Teresa 
Madden.  60',  Norton  Sp.  Ed.  Coo  >. 

Female- Age  16-18— Div.  IV:  1.  Betty  Hill. 
49'  3  ",  Decatur  Mental  Healta;  2.  Sandra 
Vukas,  48'  9",  Elsenliower,  KCK;  3.  LeAnn 
Robben,  44'  9",  Inst,  of  Logo.  W  chita. 

Female — Age  19— Dlv.  I:  1.  ^athy  Norris. 
88'  2i,i",  CEC  Wichita;  2.  Pamela  Kay  Gi-een- 
man,  85'/2',  Parents  of  Spastlds  Wichita;  3. 
Gall  Monroe.  79'  10%",  Rice  Coj  ARC 

Female— Age      19 — Dlv.     II: 
Qaested,  65'  2",  AMBUCS;   2. 
tlan.  52 >4'.  AMBUCS;  3.  Corinaptephens,  49 
NCK  Coop.  Norton. 

Female— Age  19— Dlv.  Ill:  1 
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1 .     Marilyn 
Patricia  Aus- 


Nancy  Baker, 
52'  6",  AMBUCS:  2.  Carol  Lou  Daley,  52'/2'. 
Parents  of  Spastica  Wichita;  3.  Uanetta  How- 
Hrd.  43'  5\'z",  AMBUCS. 

Female — Age  19 — Dlv.  IV:  1.  Leona  Stand- 
field,  89'6>4",  Norton  State  Hi  sp.;  2.  Coleen 
Doxon,  30 Va;  Central  Plains;  p.  Karen  Mil- 
ler, 27'8",  WSH  &  TC  Wlnfleld 

Male — Age  8-9 — Dlv.  1:1.  Jery  Reid,  103', 
Reno  Co.  ARC;  2.  Jerry  Evenii,  102 Vi',  SCK 
Pratt. 

Male — ^Age  8-9 — Div.  II:  1.  Donald  Farr. 
86'9V4",  Decatur  Co.  Mental  Health;  2.  B. 
BJotvedt,  79'4>4  ",  lOL;  3.  R  >dney  Peghee, 
73'6",KC. 

Male — Age  8-9— Dlv.  Ill;  1.  C.  Burgin.  89' 
2",  KC;    2.   S.   McDonald,  77'^  ",  KC;    3.  R. 


1.    Lisa   Flint, 
Rochelle  Hale, 

:  1.  Tina  Horn, 
.  Mary  Bobeck, 
.  Shelly  Hayues, 

;  1.  Sandra  Rob- 
Kathy  Johnson, 

:  1.  Evette  King, 

UaMountahi,    79' 

Lane,    6910", 

11:   1.  B.  Walker, 

.  N.  Kelly,  80'8", 

",  Rice  Co.  ABC. 

Ill :     1 .    Lynne 

Hutchinson; 

Decatxur    Mental 

42'9",  Derby  Jr. 


Victor  Walker, 
Anthony  WU- 


McE  berson; 


rV:  1.  Mary  Far- 
3enter;   2.  Donna 
3.  Wanda 
School  KCK. 
V:   1.  Lisa  Gard- 
Ed.  Coop;  2.  Salle 
Sp.  Ed.  Coop. 
I:  1.  Janell  Wal- 
: 'arsons;   2.  Cindy 
Lawrence;  3.  Carol 
JBC. 
II:  1.  Sharyl  Ma- 
2.  Linda  Bell,  77' 
Daiiron,  68',  6",  Bur- 


Conn.  7211",  Lakemary  Center  Paola 

Male — Age  8-9 — Dlv.  IV:  1.  Ira  Osborn, 
58"23/4",  DCARC  Lawrence;  2.  M.  Johnson, 
43'11",  KC;  3.  S.  Leach,  40"3"' 

Male — Age  10-12— Dlv.  1:1. 
142'4  "  MacArthur  Wichita;  2. 
son,    138'9V4".   KCK  Argentine;    3.   Richard 
Grlssom,  135'3",  Rice  Co.  ARC;. 

Male — Age  10-12— Div.  II :  1 ,  David  Meeks, 
115'9",  Wamego;  2.  Jerry  iSvans,  100'6", 
Pratt;  3.  Danny  Holllngsheac^  99'7l2"',  Mc- 
Pherson. 

Male— Age     10-12— Div.     irt: 
Relda,  104"8""  SCK  Sp.  Ed.;  2.  (S^alg  DeCavele, 
88'4",  KCK  Rec.  Dept.;   3.  J^ff  Harrell,  88', 
Dodge  City  ARC. 

Male— Age  10-12— Dlv.  IV: 
119'2V2",  DCARC;  2.  Curtis  Wade,  85',  Par- 
sons; 3.  Bobby  Wesley,  65'3",  1  )CARC. 

Male — Age  10-12— Dlv.  V:  1.  WUbur  Ben- 
nett, 24"9",  John  FlBke  KCK;  2.  Randy  Din- 
ger, 23'4",  Central  Plains  .IRC;  3.  Tracy 
Brown,  16'4",  Lakemary  Cenler. 

Male— Age   13-15— Dlv.  I:    I.  ": 
man,  185'11",  PSH  &  TC  Par8<  ns;  2.  L.  Hand- 
erson,  161'9  ",  PSH  &  TC  Parsons;  3.  David 
Dye,  151'10i.2  ". 

Male— Age  13-15 — Dlv.  II: 


151'8",  Wyandotte  Sp.  Ed.  O>op.;  2.  P.  Sch- 
...     . ..    _  _      »    Michael  Mack, 


ni:    1.   Rhonda 

Wichita;    2. 

3.  Susan 

High  KCK. 

.   IV:    1.   Beverly 


mldt,  143'3V2".  Santa  Fe;  3. 
130'6"",  Topeka  Schools. 

Male— Age  13-16— Dlv.  HI: 
119'  7%",  Mlllbrooke  JHS;  2L 
108'    11".  Burlington;    3.  Uo  rd  Baxter,   108 
6",  Richland. 

Male— Age  13-15— Dlv.  IV.         _ 
87'  10"  Eisenhower  KCK;  2.  ":  "roy  Klstler,  76 
2",  Wichita;  3.  K.  Coulter,  71'  10". 

Male— Age   13-15— Dlv.  V     


Family 
Wi  .keeney; 


112'  9»<.",  Syracuse  Schools;  2.  Steve  McBee 
----      _      _  .  1     Casper,     49', 


62'     8",     AMBUCS;     3.     Joh|i 
Shawnee    Mission    North. 

Male— Age  16-18— Dlv.  I: 
pen,  225'    11",  Reno  Co  ARO 


1.  Mike  Mootz, 


1.  Bill  Rlchey, 
Ralph  Cartee, 


1.  Neil  Raum, 


B.  Vail  Cam- 
;   2.  C.  Morris, 


225'  8Vi",  PHS  &  TC  Parsons;  3.  Harold  Tarle- 
ton,  84'  8". 

Male — Age  16-18— Dlv.  U;  1.  Dennis  Knott. 
158'  7  ",  Wichita  West;  2.  Dennis  DuSee,  147' 
3^4",  Lakemary  Center;  3.  Lloyd  Allen,  136' 
10  ",  AMBUCS. 

Male— Age  16-18— Dlv.  lU:  1.  Larry  Cos. 
112"  0  ",  Cent.  Jr.  High;  2.  Billy  Stewart,  82" 
8'i"",  PHS  &  TC  Parsons;  3.  Ronnie  Karsh. 
76'  4",  Central  Plains. 

Male- Age  16-18— Div.  IV:  1.  Marie  Rouda- 
bush — 88"  8"',  Lakemary  Center;  2.  Pat  Olel- 
rer,  62'  11";  Lakemary;  3.  Jefferson  Winter. 
58'  g'i",  Starkey  Wichita. 

Male— Age  19— Dlv.  I:  1.  CUfford  Welch. 
164'  4I2".  Norton  State  Hosp.;  2.  Phil  Morse. 
153'  6%".  Wyandotte  Sp.  Ed.  Coop.;  3.  Jo 
I'etru,  153'  S'i",  Norton  State  Hosp. 

Male — Age  19 — ^Dlv.  II:  1.  Charles  Brand. 
195'  11?4",  AMBUCS;  2.  Vere  Womack,  135' 
l>/2",  Lawrence;  3.  Roy  Walker,  127'  11", 
Lawrence. 

Male— Age  19— Div.  lU:  1.  Glen  MasteUar, 
116"  71-2".  AMBUCS;  2.  Ralph  Landreth,  93" 
3?4",  Lawrence;  3.  Pat  Rowe,  89'  7  ",  Lawr- 
ence. 

Male — Age  19 — Div.  IV:  1.  Robert  Edwards, 
177'  71,2".  Hope  Haven;  2.  Gary  Hickerson, 
97'  2",  JCMR  Shawnee;  3.  Marvin  Bottomley, 
88'  4'/2  ".  Hope  Haven. 

Male— Age  19— Div.  1.  Virgil  HaU,  75'  1", 
Hope  Haven;  2.  Manuel  Cervantes,  50"  11", 
Topeka  ABC;  3.  Bobert  Zlnk,  33'  0",  Kobler 
Center. 

V.   STANDING   LONG   JUMP 

Female— Age  8-9— Dlv.  I:  1.  Tylsla  Brown, 
5'5",  MacArthur  Wichita;  2.  Shawna  Denton, 
5'3",  MAC  ABC  Fowler;  3.  Jeanette  Boykln, 
5'2  ",  Topeka. 

Female — ^Age  8-9 — ^Dlv.  H:  1.  Debbie  Gard- 
ner, 4'9",  Reno  Co.  ABC  Hutch.;  2.  Kandl 
CluUnl,  4'7",  AMBUCS  Sallna;  3.  Gloria 
Amora,  4'6",  Wichita. 

Female— Age  8-9— Dlv.  IH:  1.  Linda  Smith, 
54",  Fairfax,  KCK;  2.  Krlstlna  Hunter,  53", 
Rice  Co.  ARC  Lyons;  3.  Linda  Hardesty,  61", 
DCABC  Lawrence. 

Female — Age  8-9 — Div.  IV:  1.  Veronica 
Lewis,  4'2",  Roosevelt  KCK;  2.  Carlette  Guth- 
rie, S'S",  Topeka;  3.  Benae  Palacca,  6", 
DCABC  Lawrence. 

Female — ^Age  10-12— Div.  I:  1.  Bhonda 
Widener,  6'10  ",  Beno  Co.  ABC  Hutch.;  2. 
IBrenda  Llnsey,  66",  USD  No.  244  BurUng- 
ton;  3.  Kathy  Klrby,  6' 10",  Topeka. 

Female — Age  10-12 — ^Div.  II:  1.  Sandy 
Zircle,  6'4",  MacArthur  Elem.  Wichita;  2. 
Debbie  DeBrosse,  6'3>/2",  Derby  USD  No.  260 
Wichita;  3.  Prances  Prazler,  5'3",  DCARC 
Lawrence. 

Female — Age  10-12 — ^Div.  lU:  1.  Delores 
wauams,  4'11  ",  Wichita  Public;  1.  Deborah 
PliUmer,  4'11",  Wichita  Public;  2.  Susan 
aidcert,  4'6".  Decatur  Co.  Mental  Hosp.; 
2.  Fwi  DuvaU,  4'6",  Sumner  Co.  Sp.  Ed.  Well- 
ington; 3.  Lynne  McMaster,  4'6  ",  Derby  Jr 
High. 

Female — ^Age  10-12— Div.  IV:  1.  Jeanette 
Hlckey.  3'11".  Wichita  P.S.;  1.  Bertha  Mor- 
gan, S'll",  John  Flske  KCK;  2.  Nancy  Er- 
sklne. 3'10",  John  Flske  KCK;  8.  Nancy 
WeroU,  3'8"',  USD  No.  244  Burlington. 

Female — ^Age  13-16 — Dlv.  I:  1.  Winnowna 
Lanam,  6'11",  Beno  Co.  ABC  Hutch.;  2.  Ter- 
esa Parker,  6'8  ",  Derby  Jr.  High;  3.  Karen 
Elson,  6'7",  NCK  Coop  Norton. 

Female — ^Age  13-16— Div.  II:  1.  Melinda 
Whitney,  74  ",  Hutchinson  Beno  Co,  ABC; 
2.  Anita  Chambers,  69Vi",  Decatur  Mental 
Health  OserUn;  3.  Vlrginli.  SUas,  68"",  Beno. 
Co.  ABC  Hutch. 

Female— Age  13-15 — ^Dlv.  HI:  1.  Susan 
TurnbuU,  5'9",  Parsons  State  Hosp.;  2.  Kathy 
Lenon,  5'4",  Beno  Co.  ABC  Hutch.;  3.  Debra 
Reed,  5". 

Female — Age  13-15— Div.  IV:  1.  Mary  WU- 
lard,  64",  Lakemary  Center  Paola;  2.  Taml 
Haley,  56",  USD  253  Emporia;  3.  Liz  Schlel- 
nier,  52",  Wyandotte  Sp.  Ed.  Coop. 

Female — Age  16-18— Div.  1:  1.  Jackie 
Slmpklns,  64",  Parsons. 

Female— Age  16-18— Dlv.  II:  l.  Patty  Kep- 


llnger,  65",  Topeka  ABC;  2.  Kathy  Slmpklns, 
64",  Parsons;  2.  T.  Bartlett,  64",  Inst,  of  Logo. 
Wichita;  3.  Patty  Lemands,  67",  Rice  Co. 
ARC. 

Female— Age  16-18— Dlv.  ni:  1.  Debbie 
Brotton,  60",  Emporia;  2.  L.  Ellis,  47",  Lake- 
mary Center;  3.  J.  Squire,  42",  Lakemary 
Center. 

Female— Age  19— Dlv.  I:  1.  Chris  Grothu- 
scn,  69V2",  Emporia;  2.  Nancy  Barrows, 
58',i",  Shavnee;  3.  Chnrleiie  Porter,  57",  Si. 
Marys. 

Female— Age  19 — Div.  11:  1.  Pam  Land,  55", 
Topeka  Public  School;  2.  Dinah  Tumbull, 
54  ".  Grade  School,  St.  Marys;  3.  Esther  Crute, 
50  '.  Wmfield  State  Hosp. 

Female — ^Age  19 — Div.  HI:  1.  Joann  Stew- 
art, 4'4  ",  Norton  State  Hosp.;  2.  Carol  Wil- 
liams, 311",  Wlnfleld  State  Hosp.;  3.  Teresa 
Freund,  3  "9",  Parsons  State  Hosp. 

Female— Age  19— Div.  IV:  1.  Karen  MUler, 
3'9  ",  Wlnfleld  State  Hosp.;  1.  Judy  F.  Harris, 
3'9",  Starkey  Wichita;  2.  Rita  Kay  Davles, 
3'7",  Winfield  State  Hosp.;  3.  Jane  Barker, 
2 '8",  Starkey  Wlchito. 

Male— Age  8-9 — ^Dlv.  I:  1.  Bonald  Meeks, 
510",  KCK;  2.  Donald  Darr,  5'6  ",  Decatur 
Co.  M.  R.;  3  Tim  Martens,  60"',  McPherson 
ARC. 

Male— Age  8-9— Dlv.  H:  1.  WUUe  Jones, 
410',  KCK;  2.  Michael  Johnson,  4'4",  KCK; 
3.  Bonda  Swltzer,  4"1",  lOL. 

Male — Age  10-12— Dlv.  I:  1.  James  Coby, 
80".  KCK;  2.  Keith  Patterson,  7'8",  Wichita 
Public;  3.  Timothy  Dodd,  7'5",  KCK;  3.  Ricky 
Henderson,  7'5",  Wichita  Public. 

Male — Ago  10-12 — Dlv.  II:  1.  Jerry  Jaussen, 
5'6>2"  Norton  Sp.  Ed.;  2.  Kimberly  Pledger, 
5'6"  KCK;  3.  Phillip  Peters,  5"5",  SCK  Pratt. 

Male— Age  10-12— Dlv.  IH;  1.  Bandy  Hub- 
bard, 4'9",  Syracuse  Schools;  2.  Byan  Pike, 
4"  5",  Wichita  Public;  3.  Curtis  Pfitzer,  3'  9  ", 
KCK. 

Male— Age  13-15 — Dlv.  I:  1.  Charles  Qulnn, 
8'8'".  Wyan  Spec.  Ed.  KCK;  2.  Tom  Wood- 
man, 8"0",  Parsons  State  Hosp.;  3.  Steve 
Mervin,  74",  USD  244,  Burlington. 

Male— Age  13-15 — ^Dlv.  II;  1.  Steve  Glunt, 
6  5",  Dodge  City  ABC;  1.  Brady  Cole,  e'6", 
Reno  Co.  ARC;  2.  David  Dye,  6'2",  MAC  ARC 
Fowler;  2.  Craig  Stlth,  6'2",  Miller;  3.  Curtis 
Sykes,  6"',i"KCK. 

Male— Age  13-15— Div.  IH:  1.  Marvin  Stal- 
ins,  5'7",  KCK  Bee.  Dept^  2.  Kevin  Michael, 
55"',  Wichita  P.S.;  3.  Brian  Becker,  6'4", 
Inst,  of  Logo. 

Male— Age  13-15— Dlv.  IV:  1.  NeU  Raum, 
6"10',i".  Syracuse;  2.  Carl  Carson,  48",  Pea- 
body High;  3.  Harold  Brooks,  38",  Peabody 
High. 

Male— Age  16-18— Dlv.  I:  1.  Mark  Jacobs, 
84  ",  Wyandotte  Sp.  Ed.  Coop.;  2.  Dennis 
Knott,  VV2".  Wichita  P.S.;  S.  Burton  Emery, 
7'4",  Topeka  Public  School. 

Male — Age  16-18 — Div.  TL:  I.John  Godfrey, 
6'6  ",  Burlington;  2.  David  Hurst,  6',  Par- 
sons; 3.  PhnUp  Dodge,  6'8",  Beno  Co.  ABC 
Hutch. 

Male— Age  16-18 — ^Dlv.  m:  1.  Richard 
Bennett,  6"2  ",  Starkey  Wichita;  2.  Terry 
Toung,  3'6",  Parsons  State  Hosp.;  3.  Pat 
Gllrter,  2'8  ",  Lakemary  Center  Pa(4a.  ' 

Male — ^Age  19 — ^Dtv.  I:  1.  Baymond  Ede- 
man,  7'3",  Winfield  SUte  Hoep.;  2.  Larry 
Jordan,  7"1",  Holy  PamUy  Wichita;  2.  Shan- 
non Woolsey,  7'1".  We  Care  Emporia;  3. 
George  McKenzie,  6 '6",  Wlnfleld  State  Hosp. 

Male — Age  19 — ^Div.  H:  1.  Steve  Passan- 
tino, 6'4"  Shawnee  Mission  North;  2.  James 
Pierson,  6'9",  Starkey;  3.  Alvin  Long,  5'7", 
Wlnfleld  State  Hosp. 

Male — Age  19— Dlv.  HI:  1. 1.  Leroy  Hensely, 
411",  Wlnfleld  State  Hosp.;  2.  Mike  Mank>n, 
4"8",  Wlnfleld;  3.  Pat  Manion,  4'8".  Winfield. 

Male— Age  19— Dlv.  IV:  1.  Hank  Grimes,  5', 
Hope  Haven  Center,  Ark.  City;  2.  Walter  Bice, 
3'e",  Winfield  Stat.  Hosp.;  3.  David  Dick, 
3'5  ",  Winfield  State  Hosp. 

VI.    arNNINC    LONG    JTTMP 

Female — Age  13-15 — ^Div.  I:  1.  Julia  Beck- 
wlth, 5'6",  Holy  PamUy,  Wichita. 


Female— Age  13-15 — Div.  11:  1.  Sheryl 
Lyon,  ll'4>i",  Hutchinson;  2.  Kim  Metz. 
110";  3.  Julie  Lingo,  10'4".  AMBUCS. 

Female — Age  19 — Dlv.  I:  1.  Kathv  Vande- 
ver.  7'8",  WSH  &  TC  Winfield;  *2.  Edith 
Thompson,  5'7",  Topeka  ARC;  8.  Unda  Sears. 
2'3",  Central  Plains,  Hays. 

Male — Age  13-15— Dlv."  I:  1.  Qreg  Sclberg 
47"".  AMBUCS. 

Male — Age  13-15— Div.  11:  1.  Kenneth  HeU- 
rich, 14'4ii",  DCARC,  Lawrence;  2.  Steven 
Merwin,  140",  Burlington  Sp.  Ed.;  3.  Joe 
Pulliam,  12'4',2",  Reno  Co.,  ARC  &  RRESO. 

Male— Age  13-15— Dlv.  ni:  1.  Arthur  Stano. 
9"3 "',  E.  Topeka  Jr.  High;  2.  Jim  Walker 
75".  KNI;  3.  Doug  Spltler,  7'2",  JCNl. 

Male — Age  16-18 — Div.  I:  1.  Freddv  Llgans. 
14'1"'  Wichita  East;  2.  Cluster  Morris,  1210' 
PSH  &  TC  Parsons. 

Male— Age  16-18— Dlv.  II:  1.  Joe  Thomas. 
13'6",  Wichita  Pub  School;  2.  Dennle  Toung- 
berg,  12'6',  Beno  Co.  ARC;  3.  Danny  Aguil- 
era   IO6V2",  Eteby  High  School. 

Male — Age  16-18 — Div.  IH:  1.  Darrel  John- 
son, 131 1/2".  RRESO  &  Reno  ARC;  2.  Joe 
Jones,  11'8",  NCK  Coop;  3.  Jim  Reed,  B'lO" 
KNI. 

Male— Age  19— Dlv.  I:  1.  Bob  Beckwlth 
12'6>^A",  Central  Plains;  2.  Mike  Sampler, 
11 '10",  We  Care,  Emporia;  3.  Terrv  Thomas 
10'8",  Central  Plains  ABC. 

vn.  bigb  juiif 

Female— Age  13-15 — ^Dlv.  I:  1.  Cindy  Ed- 
ington,  3"6  ",  HutdUnson. 

Female— Age  16-18— Div.  I:  1.  Treasa 
Walker,  4"2".  Starkey;  2.  TreUa  Knokel,  4"0", 
Pratt;  3.  Amber  Jones,  3 '2",  Starkey. 

Female— Age  19— Div.  1:  1.  Sharon  Ylans- 
kopulos,  3 '2". 

Male— Age  13-15— Div.  I:  1.  Jeff  Kckles, 
4'4",  SCK  Sp.  Ed.  Coop;  2.  Wayne  BlfiboD 
3'6",  SCK  Sp.  Ed.  Coop. 

Male — Age  13-15 — ^Dlv.  H:  1.  Isaac  Stewart 
4"1"',  MacArthur  Elem.  Wichita;  2.  Bryant 
Tatro,  3  10",  SCK  Sp.  Ed.  Coop. 

Male— Age  16-18— Div.  I:  1.  Hick  Frlsbie, 
5"4 "',  SCK  Sp.  Ed.  Coop;  2.  BlU  Van  Campen— 
5'OVi",  BBESO  &  Beno  ABC;  3.  Miles  Hoff- 
man— 4'6",  McPherson. 

Male— Age  16-18— Div.  n:  1.  Freddv 
Ligons,  4'9  ".  Wichita  East;  2.  Butch  Medo- 
vlch — 4'6 "',  Topeka  ABC. 

Male— Age  19— Div.  I;  1.  Leano  Kelso. 
3"11",  Winfield  State  Ho^.;  2  Bob  Penwel. 
S'll",  We  Care  Inc.;  3.  Baymond  Edelman. 
3'8  ".  WSH  &  TC  Wlnfleld. 

Male— Age  19— Div.  U;  1.  Jim  LolU,  311  ', 
Topeka;  2.  James  Pearson,  3  8",  Starkey- 
3.  Billy  Ray  Young,  3'.  WSH  &  TC  Wlnfleld. 

Vm.   SHOT   FUT 

Male— Age  13-15— Div.  I:  1.  Ken  Aden, 
32  8*4  ".Reno  ABC;  2.  Robert  Ridge,  22  "9  J,", 
Beno  ABC. 

Male— Age  13-16— Dlv.  II;  1.  Cart  Coffman, 
22'7ii  ",  Holy  Famny  Wichita:  8.  Stew 
Glunt,  19'6i/",  DCABC;  8.  Jeff  K(dlev. 
KeUey.  18'2 Vi    .  Briarwood  School. 

Male — Age  16-18 — ^D!v.  I:  1.  Bob  Horeahy. 
33'9",  NCK  Coop;  2.  Otto  Tlsdale.  83*34 '', 
Wamego  Coop;  3.  Allen  J<am8c»n,  2»'llV4". 
Holy  Family. 

Male— Age  19— Div.  1:  1.  Clifford  Welch, 
373"',  Norton  State;  2.  Leeno  Kelso,  Se'",", 
WSH  &  TC  Winfield;  3.  Jim  OUl,  86'8",  To- 
peka ARC. 

Male— 19— Div.  TL:  1.  PhUllp  Morse, 
32' »i",  Wyandotte  Sp.  Ed.;  2.  Dick  Bemdt. 
30'5  ",  We  Care;  3.  Shannon  Woolsey, 
23"334",  WeCare. 

Male— Age  19 — Dlv.  IH:  1.  Larry  Smetiiers, 
24"10  ",  WSH  &  TV  Winfield;  2.  Tom  Davis. 
24'2%",  Wyandotte  Sp.  Kd.;  8.  Don  Aneters, 
22  0',  Topeka  ABC. 

IX.    BASKETBALL   TKEX    THBOW 

Female— Age  8  0  Dlv.  I:  1.  Shawna  Den- 
ton, 4,  MAC -ARC  Fowler. 

Female — ^Age  10-1»— Dlv.  1;  1.  Laura 
Wethers,  AMBUCS;  2.  Barbara  Qiavatt,  AM- 
BUCS; 3.  Pam  Johnson,  McPtierson. 

Female— Age  13-15— Dlv.  1:  1.  Thonda  Mc- 
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Bee,  3.  Holy  Family;  2.  Kiiren  Elson,  2.  NCK 
Ccx>p.;  3.  Laura  Grlswold,  1,  Holy  Family. 

Female — Age  16-18 — Div.  I:  1.  Dana 
Judge,  Topeka  ARC;  1.  Cathy  Ann  Dixon, 
Wichita  Heights;  2.  Teresa  Fletcher,  Derby 
High;  2.  Betty  Hill,  Decatur  Mental  Health; 

3.  Debbie  Zimmerman,  SCK  Pratt;  3.  Jean 
Allen.  NCK  Coop;  3.  Sue  Boyes,  Derby  Senior; 
3.  Denlse  Page,  Holy  Family. 

Female — Age  19 — Dlv.  I:  1.  Carol  Williams, 
WSH  &  TC  Winfleld;  2.  Nancy  Baker,  AM- 
BUCS;  2.  Gall  Monroe,  Rice  Co.  ARC;  3.  Carol 
Lou  Daley,  Parents  of  Spastica  Wichita;  3. 
Boiinle  Sanders,  Central  Plains. 

Male — Age  10-12— Div.  I:  1.  Gary  Jewell, 
11,  AMBUCS;  2.  Charles  Anderson,  7.  Topeka 
Schools;  3.  Tlniothy  Dodd,  5,  KCK;  3.  Dale 
Heggle,  5,  KCK. 

Male — Age  10-12 — Div.  II:  1.  Jesse  Bowers, 
7,  Wichita  Public:  l.  Bobby  Jacques,  7, 
Wichita  Public;  2.  Bob  Dunagan,  3,  K.C.K.; 
2.  Mark  Johnson,  3.  KCK;  3.  Jeffrey  GUlam, 
2,  KCK;  3.  Dale  Thomas,  2,  Wamego. 

Male — Age  1&-12 — Dlv.  ni :  1 .  Blake  Mona- 
amlth,  7,  AMBUCS;  2.  John  Domlnguez,  4, 
KCK.  2.  Doug  Sherwood,  4,  Hutchinson;  2. 
David  Townsend.  4,  Wichita  Public;  2.  Jimmy 
Jackson,  4.  Wichita;  3.  Tom  Crlder,  3.  KCK. 

Male — Age  13-15 — Dlv.  I:  1.  Donny  Frlesen, 
10,  Fowler;  2.  Robert  Ford,  6,  Elsenhower 
KCK;  3.  Larry  Diver,  5,  KRU  Sp.  Ed. 

Male — Age  13-15 — Dlv.  U:  1.  Scott  Paine, 
7,  Elsenhower;  1.  Jeff  Hllgers,  7,  Elsenhower; 
2.  Steve  McBee.  4.  AMBUCS;    2.  Larry  Cox, 

4,  KCK;  3.  Kenneth  Johnson.  3,  Levy. 
Male — Age     13-15— Dlv.    Ill:     1.    Tommy 

Barnes.  7,  Reno  Co.  ARC;  2.  Gary  Miller,  6, 
Santa  Fe;   2.   Tony  Eves,  6,  Rice  Co.  ARC; 

2.  William  Davis,  6,  Reno  Co.  ARC;  2.  Dar- 
ren Hodgson.  6.  Reno  Co.  ARC;  3.  Steven 
Schrag,  B,  Rice  Co.  ARC;  3.  Marvin  Plna,  5, 
Reno  Co.  ARC;  3.  Mike  Fisher,  5,  Topeka 
Public. 

Male — Age  16-18 — Dlv.  I:  1.  Joe  Thomas, 
9,  Wichita  Heights;  2.  Bruce  Davis,  4,  Topeka 
ARC;  3.  Robert  Clark,  3,  Derby. 

Male — Age  ie-18 — Dlv.  11:  1.  Mike  Mont- 
gomery, 8,  Topeka  ARC;  2.  Greg  Mai,  3,  Cen- 
tral Plains;  3.  Tom  Schmidt,  2,  SM  North; 

3.  Brian  Bruntz,  2,  Richland  Valley;  3.  Roy 
Baxter.  2.  Richland  Valley;   3.  Otto  Tlsdale, 

2,  KRV;  3.  Vernon  Lowe,  2,  Reno  Co.  ARC. 
Male — Age    16-18 — Div.    Ill:     1.    Richard 

Wheeler,  3,  Holy  FamUy;  1.  Keith  Ptacek,  3, 
Central  Plains;  1.  Allan  Schwerdtfeger,  3, 
Rice  Co.  ARC;  1.  Randy  Myers,  3,  Rice  Co. 
ARC;  2.  Byron  Tennyson,  2,  Starkey;  3. 
Thomas  Dixon,  1,  Starkey. 

Male — Age  19) Dlv.  1:1.  Mark  Stanton,  8, 

Joyce  School;  2.  James  Bishop,  4,  We  Care; 

3.  Doug  Berry,  3,  Winfleld. 

Male — Age  19H Dlv.  II:  1.  Arlan  Weber,  7, 

Topeka  ARC;  1.  Ernie  Ford,  7,  KCK  Rec;  2. 
Jerry  Weishaer,  6,  KSTC;  2.  BlUy  Ray  Young, 
6,  Winfleld;  2.  Keith  WUey,  6.  Norton  S.H.: 
3.  Mike  Panning.  5.  Norton  S.H. 

Male — 19  H ^Dlv.  ni:    1.  Geo.  Gustenbor- 

den,  8,  Topeka  ARC;  2.  Dennis  Havel,  5,  Cen- 
tral Plains;  2.  Ted  Wiley,  5,  DCARC;  2.  Mike 
Francis,  6,  Rice  Co.  ARC;  2.  Kenneth  Lelker, 
5,  Central  Plains;  3.  Mike  O'Keason,  4,  NW 
KT  MR;  3.  Harold  Baldwin,  4,  Central  Plains; 
3.  Merrill  Maddy,  4,  Central  Plains. 

Male— Age  19 — Dlv.  IV:  1.  BUI  Cody,  7,  To- 
peka ARC;  2.  Glen  Mostellar,  4,  AMBUCS;  2. 
Gary  Samuels,  4,  DCARC;  2.  Paul  Pool,  4,  We 
Care  Inc.;  3.  Larry  Jordan,  3,  Holy  Family. 

X.  MILK  SUN 

Male — Age  16-18 — Dlv.  1:1.  Daryl  Johnson, 
5:55.8.  Reno  Co.  ARC:  2.  Keith  Ptacek,  6.04.0, 
Central  Plains. 

Male — Age  19— Dlv.  I:  1.  Fred  McKlnnls, 
6:20.5,  KNI:  2.  Aaron  Smith,  6:20.0,  Central 
Plains;  3.  Rodney  Hughey,  9:37.2,  KNI. 

XI.    PENTATHLOV 

Female — Age  13-15 — Dlv.  I:  1.  Joyce 
Thomas,  7  points,  SaUna  Ambucs:  2.  Laura 
Williams,  6  points,  Emporia  USD  #253. 

Female — ^Age  19 — Dlv.  1:1.  Barbara  Al ten- 
burg,  10  points,  Winfleld  State  Hospital;   2. 


Barb  Hostetter,  5  points;  We 
poria. 

Male— Age  13-15 — Dlv.  I:  ll  Mark  Gillette 
37  points,  Wichita  Public;  2.  jlminleJJorgan 
31  points,  DCARC  Lawrence: 
points,  Topeka  Jr.  High. 

Male — Age  16-18— Dlv.  I: 
son,  16  points,  NCK  Coop 
TiUl,  10  points,  KNI  Topeka; 
7  points,  Starkey-Wichlta. 

Male— 19 — Div.   I:    1.   R. 
Wichita;  2.  C.  Wallace.  13  po 
Winfleld;    3.    F.    Harper,    10 
State  Hospital. 

XII.  WHEEL    CHAIR 

Female — 1.  Renata  Blanche!,  1:12.4,  DCARC 
Dodge  City. 

Male — Age  13-18:   1.  Dennfe  Mason,  12:7.0, 
Derby  JJl.S.;  2.  Pat  Kane,  l< 
Sp.  Ed.  Coop  KCK;   3.  Mik« 
SaUna. 

Male — Age   19:    1.  Bruce  Hevel 
Training  Center;    2.   Doc  Si^lth,   19:1,  WSH 
&  TC  Winfleld 

xm.  WHEEL  CHAIR  SOFTBALL  THBOW 

Female — Age  13-15 — Dlv 
Blanchet,  10.2,  Dodge  City 
Mock,  9.3.  Lakemary  Center 

Female — Age   16-18 — Dlv 


.  R.  E.  Webb,  22 

Edwin  Johii- 
lorton;  2.  Carl 
I.  Herb  Shurley, 

4lce,  17  points, 
nts,  WSH  &  TC 
points,    Norton 


:8.0,  Wyandotte 
Burkle,  20:2.7, 

10.2,   Elks 


I:     1.    Renata 
ARC;    2.  Susan 

[:    1.  Mary  Aiin 


Rohrig,  8.7,  Parents  of  Spas  Ics. 


Dennis  Mason, 


Waymlre,    4.2, 


Male — Age  13-15 — Dlv.  I:  ; 
Wvandotte  Sp.  Ed.  Coop. 

Male — Age  16-18 — Dlv.  I: 
18.4,  Derby  Jr.  High;    2.  BrJce  Frelsen,   13.6, 
Joyce  School;   3.  Mike  Burl  le,  3,  AMBUCS. 

Male — Age    19:     1.    Henrj 
Votec. 

XIV.    440-YARD    RtLAT 

Female — Dlv.  I:  1.  Parsers  State  Hosp.  & 
T.C.,  1:05.1;  2.  MacArthu  Elem.,  1:08.2, 
Wichita;   3.  Lakemary  Cent  jr  Paola,   1:08.6. 

Female — Dlv.  U:  1.  Hul  :hlnson,  1:06.7; 
2.  Derby,  1:11.1;  S.Pratt,  1:1 


Male — Dlv.  I:   1.  PSH  &  IC  Parsons,  56:1; 

2.  Topeka  ARC,  57:3;  3.  W^  Care,  Inc.,  Em- 
poria, 57:5. 

Male — Dlv.  II:    1.  Shawn*  s  Mission  North 
Annex,   1:05.9;    2.   AMBUCS     Salina,    1:07.2; 

3.  Banneker  Elem.,  KCK,  l:fB.4;  3.  MAC  ARC 
Fowler,  1:08.4. 


WHO     SAYS     EVERY'ltllNG'S     FINE 


DOWN  ON  THE 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Piesident,  every 
thing  is  not  so  rosy  down 


timony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  in  May  of  thi*  year,  the  mid- 
dleman, and  not  the  farmer,  benefited 
most  from  the  record  fooii  prices  of  1973. 
The  wholesaler  and  reta  ler  latched  on- 
to 64  cents  out  of  each  f  i  »od  dollar  spent 
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.  Pat  Kane,  23.9, 
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FARM? 


on  the  farm  as 
the  American  people  have  been  led  to 
believe.  It  is  time  for  the  record  to  be  put 
straight. 

According  to  Don  Paa^-lberg,  Director    farm,  since  a  good  many 
of  Agricultural  Economick,  USDA,  in  tes-    sors  and  marketers  of  such 

Joint  Economic 


Idaho  farmers  are  not  only 
with  dwindling  prices  for  thqir 
but  they  mu.st  pay  soaring 
erything  they  buy.  In  a  wor^l 
penses  have  zoomed  out  of 
fuel  has  doubled  in  price  sin4e 
fertilizer  has  doubled  or  trip: 
farm  machinery — if  it  can  be 
also  skyrocketed;  the  price 
baling  wire,  around  $7  to  $8 
now  selling — if  you  are  luckj' 
find  it — for  about  $37  per 

Jim  Hightower,  director 
business  Accountability 
article  published  recently  ir 
ington  Post,  lays  out  the 
and   answers    the   unjustified 
leveled  against  farmers  bj 
formed.  I  ask  unanimous 
the  article  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

Feeling  Outraged  About  High 
ON  THE  Farm 
(By  Jim  Hlghtowe^) 

"Farmers  never  had  it  so 
President    Nlxon    at    a   press 
March.  But  have  they?  Certalrily 
pie  do  not  share  the  President 
look  on  the  farm  economy.  In 
were  shocked  and  outraged,  ant  1 
farm  group   considered  the 
lous  as  to  warrant  Impeachmen' 

With  the  highest  food  and 
memory,  what  caused  farmer! 
the    President's    comment? 
particular. 

First,  farmers  did  not 
the  exorbitant  food  prices  of 
Department  of  Agriculture    ( 
that    food    middlemen 
nearly   three -flfths  of   the 
dollar  In  1973. 

Second,  the  President  was  trying  to  make 
political  hay  out  of  a  temporary  farm  price 
boom  that  already  Is  flzzUng  out — 1974  does 
not  look  all  that  great  to  farn^ers 

Consider  the  first  question: 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
year  for  farm  income,  especially 
livestock  farmers.  As   It  turnf 
istratlon  publicists  were  a  bit 
their    Initial    claims    for    farm 
they  had  to  revise  their  early 
ward  by  $2  billion.  And  there 
doubt  that  all  of   the  $24 
supposedly  earned  actually 


contli  lued 


eggs  and  poultry  get  counted 
These  quibbles  aside,  howevei 
a  bad  year  to  have  been  a  farmer. 

But  It  viras  not  the  kind  of 
rants  being  singled  out  in  a 
conference.  Even  with  the  record 
els  of  1973,  farmers  received 


Pr  (Sidentlal  i 


oiily 


year  that  war- 
press 
income  lev- 
46  cents  of 
by  the  consumer.  In  fa^t,  since  August     the  consumer's  food  dollar.  Tie  rest  went  to 

"       process,  mar- 

I  ivery  farmer  in 

tl  me  a  consumer 

far  mers  never  see 


Swindled,  while 


1973,  farm  prices  have 
the  farm-retail  spread4-the  difference 
between  price  paid  the  1  armer  and  that 
charged  at  the  grocery  counter — for  a 
market  basket  of  food,  lias  increased  25 
percent.  By  May  1974,  the  American 
farmer  was  getting  no  m  ore  than  he  had 
prior  to  the  boom.  Wors(  still,  the  farm- 
er's share  is  expected  to  tall  even  further 
during  the  rest  of  this  yeir 

Yet,  the  lower  prices  n  ■ceived  by  farm- 
ers are  not  being  passe<  on  to  the  con 
sumer.  The  USDA  repor  s  that  the  price 
of  bread  rose,  from  Jam  lary  to  April,  by 
2  cents,  while  the  fams  value  of  bread 
ingredients  fell  by  2  cents.  Those  4 
extra  pennies  were  picked  up  and  pock 
eted  by  the  middleman 


cents 


the  corporate  middlemen  tha; 
ket  and  retaU  food.  Nor  does 
America  draw  46  cents  every 
lays  down  a  dollar;  most 
that  kind  of  ratio. 

For  an  example,  the  chicken 
pay  $1.50  pays  the  chicken 
USDA  statistics  show  that  a 
cost  consumers  41  cents  lasl 
peach  farmer  got  only  7 
spent  28  cents  for  a  loaf  of  \»<hlte 
only   4    cents    trickled   back 
farmer.  A  head  of  lettuce  cost 
supermarket,  but  paid  only 
farmer. 

PROCESSORS'    PRornJB 

At  a  time  of  skyrocketing 
consumer     disgruntlement, 
pointed   to  farmers,   without 
mention  that  food  corporatU  ns 
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tog  even  better  times.  Far  from  flattered, 
farmers  felt  picked  on.  Cattle  ranchers  are 
said  to  have  done  especially  well  In  1973,  but 
none  did  anywhere  near  as  well  as  such  cor- 
porate cowboys  as  Iowa  Beef  Processors,  with 
a  66  per  cent  profit  Increase  last  year,  or 
American  Beef  Packers,  with  a  288  per  cent 
profit  increase.  Pood  processors  grumbled  all 
last  year  about  government  price  controls, 
but  their  1973  profit  figures  suggest  that 
they  grumbled  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  For 
example,  the  big  canners  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables did  much  better  than  the  farmers 
who  grow  them  wltji  such  firms  as  Del  Monte 
taking  a  35  per  cent  profit  increase  In  1973, 
Campbell  soup  23  per  cent  and  Castle  & 
Cook  (Dole)  up  52  per  cent. 

The  May  4  Issue  of  Business  Week  offered 
another  interesting  insight  Into  how  the 
chips  actually  fell  last  year.  In  a  listing  of 
salary  Increases  for  corporate  executives,  the 
food  Industry  was  found  to  be  very  generoxis. 
Food  firms  and  government  officials  are  quick 
to  point  to  rising  labor  costs  as  an  Inflation- 
ary villain  and  a  drain  on  corporate  profit 
margins,  but  they  do  not  draw  attention  to 
inflationary  Jumps  In  executive  salaries.  In 
1973,  food  Industry  workers  had  wage  In- 
creases of  6  per  cent.  Up  In  the  executive 
suites  of  food  corporations,  however,  there 
was  much  less  restraint. 

Food  manufacturing  firms  ranked  ninth 
out  of  32  Industries  surveyed  by  Business 
Week,  boosting  the  pay  of  their  top  execu- 
tives by  an  average  of  17.7  per  cent.  For  ex- 
ample, while  consumers  were  being  advised 
by  government  and  industry  to  switch  from 
beef  to  beans,  Kraftco  increased  the  salary 
of  Its  board  chairman  from  $264,000  to  $291.- 
000.  Consumers  ultimately  get  to  pay  for 
Kraftco's  Internal  largesse.  Grocery  chain 
executives  ranked  fourth  In  Business  Week's 
listing,  taking  home  a  24.3  per  cent  pay  in- 
crease. Safeway,  which  complained  all  last 
year  that  Its  profit  margins  were  paper  thin, 
scraped  up  an  extra  $16,000  to  round  off  its 
chairman's  salary  at  $200,000  a  year.  Noth- 
ing that  these  corporate  executives  now 
claim  to  be  feeling  the  "pinch"  of  inflation. 
Business  Week  reports  that  their  pay  levels 
can  be  expected  "to  take  another  big  Jump 
with  the  expiration  of  controls." 

FARM    PRICES    DOWN 

Grocery  shoppers  undoubtedly  are  puzzled 
over  the  phenomenon  of  the  "disappearing 
price  drop"  in  our  food  economy.  Since 
September,  1973,  the  news  media  have  been 
reporting  each  month  that  the  farm  value  of 
food  has  been  falling.  But  that  price  drop  on 
the  farm  has  not  made  Its  way  Into  the 
supermarkets.  Farm  prices  fizzled  16  per  cent 
from  August  to  December  of  last  year  but 
supermarket  prices  remained  sizzling  hot. 
Even  as  President  Nixon  was  making  his  re- 
mark about  the  good  fortunes  of  American 
farmers,  the  price  they  were  being  paid  was 
falling  for  the  sixth  straight  month,  while 
the  price  charged  to  consumers  actually  was 
rising. 

Not  only  did  food  firms  pass  all  of  the 
farmers'  1973  Increase  right  through  to  the 
beleaguered  consumer,  but  they  also  attached 
a  sizable  markup  of  their  own.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  reported  on  March 
8  that  food  middlemen  Increased  their  take 
from  consumers  by  6.5  percent  to  1973.  That 
Is  an  tocrease  exceeded  only  once  (In  1970)  In 
the  last  20  years.  And  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  these  firms  will  in- 
crease their  share  in  1973  at  a  rate  that  "may 
be  more  than  double  the  1973  tocrease." 
What  that  means  is  that  consumers  will  pay 
much  more  for  food  this  year  and  much 
less  of  what  they  pay  wUl  go  to  farmers. 

In  1973,  the  farmer  was  averaging  46  cents 
of  the  food  dollar.  By  May,  1974,  that  already 
had  fallen  to  42  cents,  the  same  level  It  was 
prior  to  the  boom  of  1973.  And  the  farmer's 
share  Is  expected  to  fall  even  more  during 
this  year.  The  retail  price  of  food  Is  hardly 
keeptog  pace.  A  Department  of  Agriculture 


report  shows  that  the  price  of  bread  rose  from 
January  to  April  by  two  cents,  while  the 
farm  value  of  bread  ingredients  feU  by  two 
cents.  That  is  four  extra  pennies  picked  up 
by  middlemen  every  time  a  loaf  of  bread  Is 
bought. 

Not  only  are  middlemen  falling  to  pass 
along  cheaper  farm  prices,  but  some  appear 
also  to  be  holdtog  back  on  supplies  of  farm 
goods.  For  example.  Reps.  Frank  Denholm 
(D-S.D.),  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  (D-Mass.) 
and  Lester  Wolff  (D-N.T.)  have  suggested 
that  meat  packers  and  processors  are  widen- 
ing their  profit  margins  today  by  manipulat- 
ing available  supplies  of  meat. 

The  congressmen  took  a  look  at  the  meat 
Industry's  cold  storage  toventories  to  May 
and  found  an  astounding  amount  of  money 
being  packed  away  In  corporate  warehouses. 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures  showed 
that  cold  storage  of  beef  by  the  packers  and 
processors  is  33  per  cent  above  last  year,  pork 
stocks  are  43  per  cent  greater  and  poultry 
sto  -age  Is  up  by  87  percent.  Denholm  charged 
that  this  storage  "clearly  pirates  the  prices  of 
consumers  and  producers  alike."  By  storing 
meat,  the  corporations  can  artificially  de- 
crease supplies  to  supermarkets,  thus  keep- 
ing consumer  prices  high.  Simultaneously, 
the  record  toventories  decrease  todustry  de- 
mand, thus  dampening  prices  paid  to  meat 
raisers. 

During  April,  farm  prices  overaU  fell  an- 
other 4  per  cent,  with  the  price  of  cattle 
falling  from  39  to  37  cents  a  pound,  hogs 
down  from  31  to  26  cents  a  poimd,  wheat 
down  from  $3.98  a  bushel  to  $3.52.  cotton 
down  from  58  to  49  cents  a  pound  and  eggs 
down  from  50  to  42  cents  a  dozen. 

stein's    STATEMENT 

A  remark  In  May  by  Herbert  Steto,  chair- 
man of  the  President's  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisors,  Is  depressing  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers alike.  He  said,  "The  declines  in  farm 
product  prices  are  likely  to  be  reflected  to 
much  smaller  increases  to  retaU  food  prices 
than  occurred  to  the  first  quarter  of  1974" 
(emphasis  supplied).  Only  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America  and  the  National 
Association  of  Pood  Chains  can  appreciate 
the  logic  of  that. 

In  fact,  that  Is  the  ktod  of  logic  that  food 
middlemen  can  carry  to  the  bank.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  said  to  its 
May  31  agricultural  letter  that  "the  avail- 
able evidence  suggests  that  higher  profits 
have  contributed  to  the  widening  farm-to- 
retaU  price  spreads."  That  conclusion  is 
supported  by  Bustoess  Week  magazine  fig- 
ures showtog  that  to  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  the  largest  food  retaUers  had 
profits  that  were  59  per  cent  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  even  though  their  sales  were  up 
Just  14  per  cent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  clouds  the 
Issue  of  high  middleman  profits  by  reporting 
figures  that  encompass  all  food  firms,  the 
small  with  the  giant.  There  are  32,000  food 
manufacturing  firms  In  America,  but  Jvist  a 
handfiU  of  those  sell  nearly  all  the  food 
and  control  the  todustry.  In  May  testimony 
before  the  Jotot  Economic  Committee,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  Dr.  Russell 
Parker  noted  that  "the  50  largest  (food 
manufacturers]  controlled  50  per  cent  of 
assets  of  1964,  they  accounted  for  61  per  cent 
of  proflts  and  nearly  90  percent  of  television 
advertising."  Accordtog  to  Dr.  Parker  and 
other  authorities,  this  level  of  industry  con- 
centration is  tocreaslng  steadily.  These  are 
the  brand-name  giants,  powerfully  situated 
between  mUllons  of  farmers  and  mlUlons  of 
consumers,  and  they  are  fast  becomtog  the 
decisive  force  to  the  American  food  economy. 
The  average  profit  tocrease  for  all  32,000 
food  flrms  In  1973  would  not  be  remarkable, 
but  the  dominant  firms  had  "a  year  to 
remember,"  as  Bustoess  Week  put  It.  A  spe- 
cial USDA  task  force  on  food  marketing  costs 
reported  this  month  that  the  profits  of  food 
middlemen  to  1973  "probably"  will  exceed 


the  1972  total  of  $3.4  bUUon.  But  the  task 
force  need  have  no  doubt  about  the  largest 
firms.  Analyztog  the  66  largest  food  proces- 
sors. Business  Week  reported  to  March  that 
their  profits  averaged  17  per  cent  higher 
than  to  1972.  The  profit*  of  those  66  Indus- 
try leaders  were  more  than  $1.8  billion, 
which  Is  more  than  half  the  industry's  total 
for  the  previous  year. 

To  a  significant  degree,  this  level  of  profit 
Is  the  result  of  monopoly  power  to  the  food 
todustry. 

Dr.  WiUlam  Shepherd,  a  leadtog  authority 
on  market  concentration,  reports  that  the 
food  industry  falls  weU  within  the  category 
of  "tight  oligopoly."  with  the  average  four- 
firm  concentration  within  the  Industry  being 
55  per  cent.  In  many  food  lines,  shared  mo- 
nopolies exert  much  greater  control.  For  ex- 
ample, 91  per  cent  of  all  breakfast  cereal  Is 
sold  by  four  flrms  (Kellogg.  General  Mills, 
General  Poods  and  Quaker) .  Three  flrms 
(Dole  ,  Del  Monte  and  United  Brands)  sell  85 
per  cent  of  all  bananas  in  this  country.  Ger- 
ber  alone  sells  60  per  cent  of  all  baby  food  and 
Campbell's  sells  90  per  cent  of  all  soup. 

The  same  high  levels  of  concentration 
exist  In  food  retaUlng,  with  more  than  half 
the  cities  in  the  country  being  dominated  by 
four  or  fewer  chains.  In  the  Washtogton, 
D.C.  area,  for  example,  Safeway.  Giant.  Grand 
Union  and  A  &  P  control  72  per  cent  of  the 
grocery  market.  Nationally,  one-third  of  all 
the  convenience  grocery  stores  are  owned  by 
Southland  Corp.,  parent  of  the  7-11  chain. 

PRODUCTION    COSTS 

There  Is  another  harsh  economic  reality 
that  Is  squeezing  farmers  and  caustog  them 
to  think  anew  about  the  advice  of  old-time 
popiUlst  leader,  Mary  E.  Lease:  "Raise  less 
corn  and  more  hell."  That  reality  Is  the  rise 
In  farm  production  costs. 

Not  much  of  what  the  farmer  gets  stays 
to  his  pockets,  for  he  has  a  mess  of  bills  to 
pay.  As  farmers  move  into  the  summer 
months,  they  are  massively  pessimistic.  The 
cost  of  their  production  supplies  has  to- 
creased  about  as  rapidly  as  the  plummeting 
of  farm  prices.  In  March  alone,  farm  prices 
fell  4.4  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  farm  to- 
puts  tocreased  2.2  per  cent.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  predicts  that  farmers  expenses 
in  1974  will  be  "more  than  $9  blUlon  above 
last  year." 

A  com  farmer  in  Iowa  told  the  Des  Motoes 
Register  of  fertilizer  prices  this  year  40  per 
cent  higher  than  last,  of  dlesel  fuel  prices 
doubltog  stoce  last  year  and  of  corn  seed  that 
has  gone  from  $25  a  bushel  to  $37  a  bushel. 
The  cost  of  new  machtoery  has  gone  out  of 
sight,  and  repair  of  old  machinery  Is  almut 
as  costly — as  this  com  farmer  put  It,  "You 
don't  need  too  big  a  truck  to  haul  away  $500 
In  parts."  He  Is  having  to  shell  out  this  kind 
of  money  now,  while  the  price  he  can  expect 
for  his  corn  already  has  tumbled  this  year 
from  $3.25  a  bushel  to  $2.27. 

At  work  here  Is  the  other  Jaw  of  the  corpo- 
rate vise  that  is  squeezing  family  farmers 
and  contributing  to  higher  food  prices.  There 
may  be  a  proflt  made  on  the  farm  to  1974. 
but  there  will  be  much  more  proflt  made  off 
the  farmer.  Here's  a  sample  of  profit  In- 
creases farm  suppliers  already  have  had  to 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

(In  percent) 


Isf  quarter.  1974— 


Profit 
increase 


Sales 
increase 


International  Harvester .  ii3 

StauHer  Chemical 55 

Occidental  Petroleum '..'"  716 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 19 

Pfizer 33 


Source:  Business  Week.  May  11, 1974.  "Survey  of  Cofpofatt 
Performance:  1st  Quarter  1974."  pp.  70-90.  ^"P"™ 
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To  put  these  profits  Into  perspective,  the 
average  profit  increase  in  all  industries  in 
this  first  quarter  was  16  per  cent.  And  again, 
these  profits  can  be  traced  to  the  existence 
of  monopoly  power  within  the  industries.  Tor 
example.  Dr.  Shepherd  reports  that  the  four 
leading  farm  machinery  firms  hold  70  per 
cent  of  the  relevant  market.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  slail  found  in  1972  that 
farmers  were  overcharged  $251  million  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  monopoly  power  in 
the  farm  machinery  industry.  The  four-firm 
concentration  ratio  in  the  chemical  indus- 
try is  71  per  cent;  in  petroleum  refining,  65 
per  cent,  and  in  tires,  71  per  cent. 

The  general  public,  the  Congress  and  the 
press  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  rise 
of  corporate  power  in  the  food  economy.  It 
is  time  to  notice,  for  not  only  has  that  power 
become  significant,  it  already  has  become  the 
single,  most  dominant  factor  affecting  the 
food  supply. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  long  run  to  lower 
food  prices,  to  raise  farm  income  and  to  as- 
sure a  steady  supply  of  nutritious  food  with- 
out dealing  directly  with  the  shifting  struc- 
ture of  the  food  economy.  Both  as  suppliers 
of  Inputs  to  farmers  and  as  buyers  of  raw 
commodities  from  them,  corporations  have 
become  the  determining  force  in  the  farm- 
er's business.  As  manufacturers,  advertisers 
and  retailers  of  food,  corporations  have  be- 
come the  decisive  force  In  the  quality,  choice 
and  price  of  food  available  to  the  shopper. 

As  a  minimal  first  step  toward  keeping  cor- 
porate food  power  in  check,  the  coijntry's 
antitrust  apparatus  ought  to  be  focused  on 
food.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shows 
some  hopeful  signs  that  it  might  be  listen- 
ing to  consumer  and  farmer  complaints  on 
food  issues.  The  chairman  of  the  commission. 
Lewis  A.  Engman,  has  announced  creation  of 
a  special  task  force  of  lawyers  within  FTC's 
enforcement  ranch  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  program  of  antitrust  action  directed 
at  the  food  industry.  Whether  Chairman  Tng- 
man's  highly-touted  "National  Food  Plan" 
win  be  more  than  window  dressing  is  ques- 
tioned by  several  consumer  and  farmer  or- 
ganizations, but  at  this  point  they  are  grate- 
ful for  any  oflicial  response  tossed  their  way. 
Also  encouraging  are  signs  that  at  least  a 
few  congressmen  are  waking  up  to  the  cor- 
porate presence  and  beginning  to  probe  for 
some  answers.  Within  the  last  six  months, 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  have  con- 
ducted public  hearings  on  the  role  of  cor- 
porate middlemen  In  the  food  economy.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  and  the  Senate's  Peramanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  have  shown 
ar  Interest  in  corporate  activities  that  affect 
farmers  and  consumers. 

These  are  halting,  first  steps,  but  they  are 
important.  Old  perceptions  of  food  power, 
based  on  the  Idea  of  Independent  farmers 
responding  to  sovereign  consumers,  no  longer 
are  valid.  Increasingly,  corporations  are  the 
decisive  force  at  both  ends  of  the  food  chain. 
That  fundamental  shift  In  power  Is  too  Im- 
portant a  matter  to  be  left  to  USDA  and  cor- 
porate executives. 

The  most  lasting  and  significant  impact  of 
1973"s  skyrocketing  food  prices  may  well  be 
the  wide  public  attention  that  the  Jolt  of 
those  prices  attracted  to  food  economics.  The 
food  Issue  will  abate  somewhat  in  Intensity, 
but  It  will  not  go  away,  and  neither  will 
public  attention.  The  food  Industry  can  ex- 
pect much  more  scrutiny  in  the  months 
ahead. 
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COL.  MICHAEL  DE  KOVATS.   1724-79 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
spring  and  summer  we  are  celebrating 
two  important  anniversaries  concerning 
the  life  of  Col.  Michael  de  Kovats.  the 
Hungarian-American  hero  of  the  Ameri- 


can Revolution  who  was 
sible  for  the  creation  of 
Colonel  de  Kovats  as 
Hungary,  and  thus  this 
250th  anniversary  of  his 
the  195  th  anniversary  of 
died  on  May  11,  1779,  in 
Though  Hungarian  by  birjh 
can  by  choice.  Colonel  de 
South  Carolinian  by  fate. 
His  life,  during  which 
two  of  the  great  cavalry 
world  at  the  time.  Austrii 
Russia,  would  take  too 
His  meritorious  services 
this  country  in  a  now 
Benjamin  Franklin  in 
signed  with  the  Latin  mottb 
ad  mortem — Faithful  xmU  > 

In  the  fall  of  1777 
ing  in  Americn,  Colonel  d( 
the  company  of  Count 
who  had  been  given  the 
ing  an  American  cavalry 
was  only  a  young  man,  29 
the  time,  and  his 
was  not  as  exten.sive  as 
He  needed  de  Kovats' 
ganizing  and  training 

On  February  4,  1778, 
mended  the  formation  ol 
vision  of  Hussars  to  be 
Colonel  de  Kovats.  While 
and  Pulaski  wanted  to 
Prussian  Rules  of  Condu(|t 
they  realized  that 
would  be  ineffective 
stead  to  train  their  forcei 

Throughout  the  rest 
(1777-78),    Pulaski 
Ington  with  proposals 
numerous  commendation^ 
Kovats.  However,  the 
elicited  was  the  temporary 
of  dc  Kovats  as  master 
sically,   the   plans   of 
Kovats  were  too 
with  only  4,000  regulars, 
were  barefoot  and 
Forge  at  the  time. 

In   the   spring   of    17' 
signed  his  command 
1778.  Congress  approved 
the  Pulaski  Legion,  nam^d 
Shortly  thereafter, 
appointed  Michael  de 
commanding  the  legion. 
approval  followed  within 

The  Pulaski  Legion, 
Kovats,  fought  the 
many  occasions. 

I  would  like  to 
on  ihe  battle  at 
Colonel  de  Kovats  founc 
death. 

On  March  28,  1779, 
was  ordered  to  leave 
Carolina.  A  month  latei , 
at  Salem,  N.C.  There 
wliich  tells  us  how 
cently  the  legion  behavetl 
all  their  necessities  rather 
the  custom  of 

SmalliMX  became  a 
than  the  British.  Fort3 
among  the  troops  and 
in  death.  All  the  way  to 
continued  to  lose  men 
eventually   were  down 
strength  of  150  men 
When  the  legion 
was  under  siege  by  the 
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a  conditional  basis,  are  as  compelling  now 
as  they  ever  were. 

If  the  principle  of  the  law  is  to  be  up- 
held, we  cannot  reward,  by  granting  un- 
conditional amnesty,  people  who  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  evade  the  law.  A 
system  of  law  cannot  long  survive  if  those 
within  it  are  permitted  to  choose  which 
laws  they  will  or  will  not  obey. 

Furthermore,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
those  who  served  and  served  with  such 
distinction.  To  overlook  the  sin  of  those 
who  shirked  their  duty  is  to  repudiate 
the  efforts  of  those  who  did  their  duty 
and  served  their  country.  At  best,  such  a 
precedent  would  be  discriminatory;  at 
worst  it  would  undermine  the  morale  of 
those  who  have  served,  are  serving,  or 
who  might  serve  sometime  in  the  future. 
To  grant  amnesty  now.  would  be  to  tell 
future  generations  that  they  need  not 
serve  if  duty  calls. 

Contrary  to  what  some  would  have  us 
believe,  this  Nation  has  never  granted 
unconditional  amnesty  to  draft  dodgers 
and  deserters.  What  we  have  done,  on 
occasion,  is  gi-ant  pardons — on  a  case- 
by-case  basis — in  situations  where  the 
circumstances  warrant. 

While  there  are  those  who  equate  the 
two,  there  is  a  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween unconditional  amnesty  and 
limited  pardon.  Those  seeking  the  former 
want  people  to  forget  what  they  did  and 
treat  it  as  if  it  never  happened,  while 
those  who  have  received  pardons  have 
acknowledged  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
have  been  extended  forgiveness.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  are  forgive- 
ness and  f  orgetfulness  synonymous. 

Confusion  over  this  point  has  caused 
some  people  to  think  that  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  this  session  of  Congress — which 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor — to  restore 
the  citizenship  of  Robert  E.  Lee  would, 
in  fact,  represent  an  act  of  amnesty  that 
should  also  be  applied  to  those  who  seek 
amnesty  now.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  There  is  no  justification 
for  comparing  General  Lee.  who  was 
punished  by  loss  of  citizenship  and  who, 
after  the  war,  signed  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  this  country,  to  those  who  are 
seeking  to  avoid  pimishment  and  who 
have  demonstrated  their  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  by  fleeing  to  other  nations. 

If,  however,  an  effort  is  made  to  make 
this  restoration  of  citizenship  for  Gen- 
eral Lee  into  a  general  anmesty  bill  to 
cover  the  draftdodgers  and  deserters  of 
the  Vietnam  era,  I  will  strongly  oppose 
it.  Moreover,  I  feel  confident  that,  if  Gen- 
eral Lee  knew  that  restoration  of  his 
citizenship  might  be  linked  to  such  an 
effort,  he  would  oppose  it  also,  for  the 
general  was  certainly  a  man  who  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "duty,"  and  did 
not  shirk  from  its  consequences. 

The  question  of  amnesty  and  the  mat- 
ter of  General  Lee's  citizenship  are  two 
entirely  different  issues,  each  of  which 
should  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  To 
that  end,  I  sent  out  a  report  to  the  people 
of  Florida  a  year  ago,  giving  facts, 
figures,  and  essential  historical  back- 
groimd  on  the  amnesty  issue.  Today,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like 
to  introduce  an  updated  version  of  that 
report  w*iich  I  hope  will  help  put  the 
whole  issue  into  its  proper  prospective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my 


report  on  amnesty  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Amnesty 
historical  backgrottnd 

The  first  so-called  "amnesty"  in  the  U.S. 
history  came  In  1795  when  President  Wash- 
ington gave  a  general  pardon  to  all  those  In- 
volved m  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  who  agreed 
to  obey  the  law  In  the  future.  Several  hun- 
dred people  were  affected. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  President  Madison 
offered,  on  three  different  occasions,  full 
pardon  to  deserters  who  surrendered  and 
returned  to  duty  within  a  four  month  period. 
No  figures  were  kept  on  the  number  of  men 
who  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

The  Civil  War  generated  the  greatest  pres- 
sures for  proclamations  of  amnesty  and  or 
pardon.  However,  during  the  War,  offers  of 
pardon  were  limited — on  both  sides — to  en- 
couraging deserters  to  return  to  duty  or.  In 
the  case  of  the  Union,  to  Influencing  Con- 
federate supporters  In  Union-occupied  areas 
to  switch  allegiance. 

After  the  War  was  over,  attitudes  toward 
amnesty  hardened.  Although  many  former 
Confederates  were  re-enfranchized  by  a  law 
passed  in  1872,  it  wasn't  until  1898  that  all 
penalties  against  them  were  removed.  As  for 
draft  dodgers,  both  sides  dealt  harshly  with 
them  during  the  Civil  War,  and  no  legislation 
was  passed  granting  them  amnesty  after- 
wards. 

No  amnesty  whatsoever  was  granted  to 
draft  dodgers  after  World  War  I.  Draft  evad- 
ers were  either  sent  to  JaU  for  a  year  and  then 
required  to  serve  In  the  armed  forces  or  were 
Inducted  and  then  sentenced  to  long  terms 
m  prison  if  they  refused  to  serve. 

It  wasn't  until  1924,  six  years  after  the  War 
was  ovf  •,•  that  President  CooUdge  restored 
citizenship  to  100  men  convicted  of  desert- 
ing after  the  armistice  In  1918.  Then,  In 
1933,  President  Roosevelt  granted  pardons  to 
1,500  or  so  people  who  had  been  convicted 
of  espionage  acts  or  draft  law  violations  and 
who  had  completed  their  sentences. 

During  World  War  II,  15,805  persons  were 
convicted  of  violating  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  After  the  War.  a  committee  established 
to  study  the  circumstances  recommended 
against  any  general  amnesty.  Instead,  a  spe- 
cial board  reviewed  each  case  separately  and, 
subsequently.  President  Truman  granted 
1,523  pardons — to  about  one  person  in  ten. 
FinaUy,  In  1952,  President  Truman  granted 
pardons  to  peacetime  deserters  (1945  to 
1950)  who  already  had  been  punished.  How- 
ever, amnesty  has  not  been  granted  for 
Korean  War  Deserters,  nor  has  there  been  any 
amnesty  for  draft  evaders  dviring  the  Korean 
Conflict. 

Aa  the  record  shows,  there  has  never  been 
a  case  of  \incondltlonal  amnesty  for  draft 
dodgers  or  deserters.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion the  so-called  amnesties  In  American 
History  were  actually  pardons — where  guUt 
was  admitted  and  forgiveness  extended. 

DESERTION,    DRAFT   EVASION,    AND   CRIME 

Some  Interesting  statistics  have  come  to 
light  about  draft  dodgers  and  deserters — 
statistics  that  cast  doubt  upon  the  premise, 
held  by  some,  that  they  are  all  pilgrims  rid- 
ing the  white  charger. 

Of  the  15,805  convicted  for  draft  evasion 
during  World  War  II,  it  was  discovered  that 
7,500 — nearly  half — were  wanted  for  murder, 
robbery,  assault,  desertion  of  their  famlUes, 
or  some  other  serious  crime. 

Furthermore,  statistics  kept  by  the  Swedish 
government  showed  that,  from  1967  to  1970, 
20%  of  the  American  "war  resistors"  allowed 
to  enter  the  country  were  Involved  In  major 
crimes,   10%   were  jailed  and  67c   deported. 

Judging  from  these  figures,  there  Is  good 
reason  to  question  not  only  the  motives  of 
those  who  now  seek  amnesty,  but  also  their 


potential  as  good  citizens.  They  should  hardly 
expect  special  treatment. 

THOSE     WHO     FLED 

A  number  of  newspaper  accounts  have 
placed  the  number  of  draft  dodgers  and  de- 
serters now  living  in  voluntary  exile  in  Can- 
ada and  elsewhere  at  anywhere  from  70,000 
to  100,000. 

Actually,  the  best  figures  avaUable  indi- 
cate that  the  number  is  quite  a  bit  less  than 
that.  As  of  December  31,  1973,  the  Defense 
Department  listed  28,661  deserters  as  being 
still  at  large,  2.099  of  these  were  listed  as 
being  in  foreign  countries — 1,587  In  Canada 
and  512  elsewhere. 

As  far  as  draft  dodgers  are  concerned. 
Justice  Department  figures  compiled  as  of 
AprU  30,  1974  showed  that  there  wer«  4,200 
warrants  outstanding  against  men  acciised  of 
draft  violations.  Of  these,  some  2.950  were 
believed  to  be  in  Canada  and  600  in  other 
foreign  nations.  Another  2.576  draft  law  vio- 
lation complaints  are  pending  and  are  xm- 
der  prosecutive  review. 

Adding  these  figures  up,  we  get  about  4,500 
draft  dodgers  and  deserters  In  Canada  plus 
another  1,100  or  so  In  other  nations.  This  may 
seem  low  In  view  of  all  the  publicity  but 
figures  from  foreign  nations  tend  to  bear 
these  estimates  out. 

For  instance,  unofficial  estimates  by 
Canadian  officials  put  a  top  figure  of  10.000 
on  their  estimates  of  number  of  U.S.  araft 
dodgers  and  deserters  In  Canada.  And 
Sweden,  which  got  the  reputation  of  being  a 
haven  for  deserters,  released  figures  In  the 
fall  of  1972  that  showed  there  were  only  602 
U.S.  war  resistors  in  the  country. 

So,  If  we  allow  for  error,  and  for  those 
who  fled  even  though  hieir  case  has  yet  to 
come  up,  the  number  of  draft  dodgers  and 
deserters  in  self-imposed  exUe  abroad  mav 
go  as  high  as  7,000  to  10,000— a  far  cry  from 
what  some  would  have  us  believe. 

AND   THOSE    WHO    SERVED 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  there  are 
those  who  did  answer  the  call  of  duty.  Ac- 
cording to  Defense  Department  figures,  some 
2.6  million  men  served  In  Vietnam.  Of  these 
45,941  were  kUled  in  combat,  300,635  were 
wounded,  566  were  captured  and  1,363  are 
still  missing  In  action. 

Nothing  could  better  Illustrate  the  suffer- 
ing endured  and  the  sacrifice  made  by  many 
of  these  men  than  what  happened  to  our 
POW's.  The  torture,  deprivation,  suffering 
and  anguish  these  men  went  through  should 
be  enough  to  convince  all  Americans  of  the 
injustice  of  granting  lunnesty  to  those  who 
refused  to  serve.  Not  only  did  the  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters  let  others  take  the 
risks  for  them,  but  their  efforts  made  life 
even  tougher  for  the  brave  men  Incarcerated 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  Viet  Cong. 

If  we  grant  amnesty  to  those  who  refused 
to  serve,  we  are,  Ineffect,  saying  that  they 
were  right,  and  that  those  who  fought,  those 
who  were  captxu'ed.  those  who  were  wounded 
and  those  who  died — were  wrong.  Heaven 
help  us  IX  we  ever  say  that  about  our  brave 
fighting  men  who  sacrificed  so  much,  so  un- 
selfishly, for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  put  for- 
ward here  In  Congress  concerning  amnesty 
for  draft  dodgers  and  deserters.  Briefly,  they 
fall  Into  three  categories:  (1)  two  or  three 
years  alternative  service  In  return  for  Im- 
munity from  prosecution;  (2)  broadening 
the  definition  of  conscienclous  objector  (CO) 
and  allowing  draft  evaders  to  apply  for  CO 
status  retroactively;  and  (3)  universal  and 
unconditional  amnesty  (no  alternative  serv- 
ice) for  all  draft  dodgers  and  deserters. 
These  proposals.  In  addition  to  a  "sense  of 
Congress "  resolution  expressing  opposition 
to  either  Congressional  or  Presidential  am- 
nesty, are  in  Committee  but,  so  far.  none 
have  come  to  the  Senate  Floor  for  a  rote. 

For  his  part,  the  Prefsldent  has  Indicated 
that  the  price  of  disobeying  the  laws  of  the 
U.S.  Involves  a  criminal  penalty  and  that 
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those  who  fled  can  either  return  and  pay  that 
penalty  or  stay  in  whatever  foreign  country 
will   have   them.   Fairness  requires   no  less. 

THE  CASK  AGAINST  AMNESTT 

It  must  be  remembered  that  those  In  for- 
eign countries  went  abroad  by  their  own 
choice.  Now,  according  to  their  spokesmen, 
they  want  the  American  people  to  forget, 
not  Just  forgive,  what  they  did  as  if  it  never 
happened. 

This  we  cannot  do.  Even  the  idea  of  for- 
giveness, in  the  form  of  alternative  service, 
strikes  me  as  being  most  unfair  at  this  time. 
Two  or  three  years  in  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA 
or  some  clinic  is  hardly  comparable  to  the 
risks  faced  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  who  answered  the  call  and 
went  to  Vietnam. 

P^irthermore,  if  we  were  to  grant  amnesty 
to  draft  dodgers  and  deserters,  we  would 
break  down  discipline  in  the  Armed  Forces 
now  and  we  would  endanger  national  secu- 
rity later  by  undermining  the  possible  use 
of  the  draft  during  some  future  emergency. 

What  It  really  boils  down  to  Is  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  allow 
Individuals  to  decide  for  themselves  which 
laws  they  will  or  will  not  obey.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  our  society  can't  functioii 
that  way;  If  laws  are  passed,  and  not  en- 
forced, then  chaos  will  eventually  be  the 
result. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  fair  to  all  concerned — 
fair  to  those  who  have  served,  fair  to  those 
who  may  have  to  serve,  fair  to  tho-se  w^ho 
obey  the  law,  and  fair  to  those  who  enforce 
the  law— WE  CANNOT  GRANT  AMNESTY 
TO  THOSE  WHO  DISOBEY  THE  LAW.  To  do 
so  would  open  far  more  wounds  that  it  would 
heal. 
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U.S.  REPRESENTATION  ABROAD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  felt  that  U.S.  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  were  far  too 
limited.  Our  embassies  and  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  often  express  only  the 
views  of  the  current  administration — 
rather  than  giving  a  full  and  fair  picture 
of  the  broad  spectrum  of  American  opin- 
ion. And  at  the  same  time  our  diplomatic 
representatives  often  deal  exclusively 
with  governments  in  power.  Too  often, 
they  purposely  cut  themselves  off  from 
all  formal  and  informal  contact  with  op- 
position parties,  labor  unions,  journal- 
ists, religious  groups,  and  factions  with- 
in governments. 

I  realize  that  considerable  diplomatic 
skill  and  caution  would  be  required  for  a 
foreign  service  officer  or  Ambassador  to 
represent  all  the  American  people  and 
maintain  contact  with  representatives  of 
all  the  groups  in  the  cotmtry  to  which 
he  was  assigned.  His  efforts  could  be  eas- 
ily interpreted  as  undercutting  an  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  on  the  taie 
hand  and  attempting  to  subvert  a  gov- 
ernment in  power  in  a  foreign  country 
on  the  other.  But  I  believe  the  dangers 
of  such  a  policy  have  been  exaggerated, 
and  caution  has  been  taken  to  an  ex- 
treme. Too  often,  other  countries  have 
been  totally  unprepared  for  a  change  in 
administration  and  policy  in  this  coun- 
try or  for  a  vote  by  Congress  that  alters 
foreign  policy.  And  far  too  often,  we  have 
been  totally  unprepared  for  a  change  in 
government  in  another  country — when 
the  people  we  snubbed  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing a  government  in  power  come  to  power 
then^sclves. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  In 
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It  is  in  our  interest  t  >  maintain  con 
tact  and  be  familiar  wit4  representatives 
of  all  groups  in  other  cou  ntries.  It  Is  espe- 
ciaUy  in  our  interest,  as  a  country  which 
is  committed  to  democri  cy  and  freedom, 
to  have  good  relations  w  Ith  those  leaders 
in  every  country  who  a^e  committed  to 
these  principles.  We  haVe  made  the  mis- 
take too  often  that  we  mdst  recently  made 
in  Portugal — of  not  com  municating  with 
any  leaders  who  were  n  ot  official  repre 
sentatives  of  a  government,  and  there- 
fore, of  being  total  stri  jigeis  with  new 
leaders.  I  hope  that  we 
this  mistake  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
sent  that  Tom  Wicker's 
New  York  Times  of  Juiie  14,  1974,  "The 
Land  of  the  Free",  bq  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 


(By  Tom  Wicker 
Lisbon. — While    planning 
overthrew  Portugal's  48-year 
on  April  25,  the  young  army 
re^onsible  had  no  Intention 
United  States  have  the  faintest 
what  was  afoot.  They  were  con  yinced 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agenc;  r 
was  even  being  talked  of.  the 
promptly     Inform     the     D.G. 
secret    police,    with    which 
close  and  cordial  ties. 

Yet,  In  Spain,  which  now 
gal  both  uneasily  and  hopefully- 
to  one's  political  outlook 
mon  border,  a  long-experlencec 
mat  recently  delivered  himself 
that  the  United  States  must 
approval  In  advance  for  the 
Otherwise,  he  said  confldenttf, 
States  never  would  have  pern^ltted 
tatorlal  Caetano  regime  to  be 
There  was  a  lesson  In  that 
continued.  If  there  was  to  be 
toward  a  democratic  regime 
of  Francisco  Franco,   or 
such   a  regime   before   Franci> 
United  States  would  have  to 
that  such  a  development  In  Sj  aln 
best  American  Interest.  Washington 
would  not  permit  democracy 
that  point  was  made  In  adva^tce 

A   younger   Spaniard, 
clandestine  activities  for  a 
regime,    took    a   darker    view 
"everybody  knows,"  that  the 
thrown  the  Allende  Government 
remarked   gloomily  that   the 
probably  would  never  allow 
democracy. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  deebly 
even  shocking,  to  an  American 
like  to  think  of  his  country 
of  democracy  and  freedom  ' 
The  point  is  not  whether 
did  overthrow  Allende,  or  whether 
would  in  fact  have  betrayed 
coup  to  the  D.G.S.;  and  expladations 
United    States    ought   logically 
more  democratic  regimes  in 
Portugal,  since  that  would 
political  burden  of  alliances  v^th 
tries,  do  not  alter  the  case, 
many  people  abroad  believe 
Is  the  enemy  of  freedom,  and 
C.I.A.  relentlessly  and  efficldntly 
democratic   movements   ever  rwhere 

It  Is  a  sort  of  Instant  or  re  idy 
nola.   When    the    American 
Portugal.  Stuart  N.  Scott,  palt 
ma  tic  call  on  Oen.  Antonio 
the  coup  in  Lisbon,  and  agai^ 
call  on  the  general  after  he 
visional  President,  the  United 
get  all  the  expected  credit  fo] 
advent  of  democracy  In  Po: 'tugal 
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the    world.    From    the    Iran 
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throw  of  governments  and 
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ble  set  of  American  policy  In 
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Just  recently,  Mario  Soares 
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funny  stories  about  his  fruitless  efforts,  as 
leader  of  the  outlawed  Socialist  party  during 
the  Salazar  and  Caetano  regimes,  to  make 
some  kind  of  contact  with  the  American 
State  Department.  "Never  got  higher  than 
a  third  secretary,"  he  recalled.  When  one 
young  American  Foreign  Service  officer  made 
an  engagement  for  dinner  with  Mr.  Soares's 
family  in  Lisbon  a  few  years  ago,  the  Amer- 
ican had  to  call  and  report  with  embarrass- 
ment that  the  American  Ambassador  of  the 
day  had  forbidden  him  to  keep  the  date. 

So  when  Mr.  Soares  became  Foreign  Min- 
ister a  few  weeks  ago,  he  did  not  even  try  to 
approach  the  State  Department  directly;  he 
asked  his  friends,  Harold  Wilson  of  Britain 
and  WUly  Brandt  of  West  Germany,  to  put 
him  In  touch.  They  did,  and  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Soares  will  soon  be  getting  redcarpet  treat- 
ment in  Washington;  but  he  has  not  forgot- 
ten— and  probably  won't — the  years  when  no 
one  but  third  secretaries  paid  attention  to 
him. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
15,  Lithuanian-Americans  joined  with 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  free  world 
to  observe  a  day  of  reflection  upon  the 
forced  annexation  of  Lithuania  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  us  to 
consider  the  fate  of  these  and  other  peo- 
ples forcefully  included  under  the  rule 
of  others. 

The  vast  majority  of  individuals  in 
Eastern  Europe  do  not  share  the  "free- 
dom of  information"  which  we  take  so 
readily  for  granted.  They  do  not  hold  any 
hopes  for  the  free  and  open  communica- 
tion and  personal  contact  with  loved  ones 
which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  an  in- 
alienable right.  In  many  instances  there 
is  little  possibility  that  they  will  be  re- 
united. 

Many  of  our  ancestors  have  experi- 
enced the  restriction  of  their  freedoms  in 
the  forms  of  racial,  religious,  or  national 
discrimination.  This  search  for  freedom 
has  been  continuous  throughout  history. 

In  considering  the  plight  of  these  in- 
dividuals let  us  recommit  ourselves  to 
accepting  the  responsibilities  which  will 
help  us  to  preserve  and  uphold  the  free- 
doms we  are  so  fortunate  to  enjoy. 


GEORGE   MEANY   SPEAKS    OUT   ON 
AGING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  George 
Meany  has  made  many  declarations  on 
behalf  of  social  and  economic  justice  for 
all  Americans. 

Last  week,  June  14,  at  the  12th  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  President 
of  the  APL-CIO  brought  the  audience 
to  its  feet  with  a  stirring  speech  which 
dealt  directly  with  problems  of  older 
Americans,  and  the  importance  of  those 
problems  to  other  age  groups. 

Mr.  Meany  spoke  from  the  perspective 
of  history.  He  knows  of  the  struggles 
that  today's  generations  of  senior  citizens 
lived  through  because  he  shared  many 
of  them  and  he  helped  solve  some  of 
them. 

His  remarks  about  our  social  security 

system  are  worthy  of  special  note.  He 

warned   against   "scare  stories"  which 

suggest  that  "social  security  will  be  broke 
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by  1980,  or  1985,  or  1990,  or  the  year 
2000." 

In  a  typical  summing  up,  Mr.  Meany 
said: 

That's  baloney. 

But  he  also  acknowledges  that  the  sys- 
tem stands  in  need  of  constant  atten- 
tion, that  payroll  taxes  must  never  be- 
come oppressive,  and  that  general  rev- 
enues will  have  to  be  used  for  limited, 
specific  pm-poses  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preserve  the  contributory  payroll  tax. 

Mr.  President,  as  former  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
and  now  as  its  ranking  member,  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Meany's  address  is  significant 
and  informative.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  It  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech    Delivered    by    AFL-CIO    President 
George  Meany 

It  is  an  unusual  pleasure  to  address  this 
convention  today.  After  all,  this  is  the  larg- 
est group  of  officially-designated  "White 
House  enemies  "  I  have  ever  addressed. 

As  one  who  was  not  on  the  original  "en- 
emies" list.  Nelson,  my  Jealousy  at  your 
designation  Is  outwelghted  by  my  profound 
sorrow  that  this  sort  of  thing  would  ever 
happen  in  America. 

It  is  beyond  me  how  any  Administration 
could  class  as  "enemies"  an  organization  of 
American  citizens,  distinguished  by  their 
age,  their  commitment  to  social  progress, 
and  their  dedication  to  their  country. 

The  members  of  this  organization  and  the 
generation  of  Americans  it  represents  should 
be  praised — not  scorned — by  Presidents  and 
their  staffs. 

Franklin'  Delano  Roosevelt  said  that  the 
generation  you  represent  had  a  "rendezvous 
with  destiny".  You  kept  that  rendezvous 
and  because  you  did,  America  is  the  bett«r. 

This  generation  was  tempered  by  the  Great 
Depression  and  tested  by  World  War  n,  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  Your  strength — the  moral 
strength  of  your  commitment  to  the  Ameri- 
can dream  and  the  physical  strength  of 
your  labor — saw  America  through  those  dif- 
ficult and  trying  times.  And  your  basic  belief 
in  right  and  fairness — a  belief  shared  by 
millions  of  Americans  of  all  ages — will  see 
this  countj-y  through  its  present  crisis. 

You  met  destiny  on  the  bread  line,  on  the 
picket  line,  on  the  assembly  line,  at  the 
ballot  box,  at  congressional  hearings,  in  your 
daily  lives.  And  more  than  13 '/j  million 
Americans  of  the  APL-CIO  do  not  call  you 
"enemies".  We  call  you  "allies"— in  fact, 
you   are  Number  One  on  our  "allies"  list! 

As  our  allies,  you  share  with  the  labor 
movement  the  deep,  rewarding  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction we  feel  about  two  of  the  greatest 
legislative  accomplishments  of  American 
history — federal  aid  to  education  and  Social 
Security. 

The  strength  of  a  society  can  well  be 
measured  by  what  It  does  for  the  very  young 
and  the  very  old.  By  that  measure,  our  so- 
ciety Is  strong,  but  It  shoiUd  be — it  must 
be — stronger. 

It  Is  a  sad  political  fact  of  life  that  Just 
at  the  time  when  Social  Security  must  be 
vastly  Improved  and  strengthened.  It  Is  un- 
der renewed  attack.  The  attack  has  never 
really  ceased  since  Social  Security  was  en- 
acted. But  the  pace  of  the  attack  and  the 
Intensity  of  It  are  quickening. 

At  stake  Is  national  health  Insurance.  The 
opponents  of  true  national  health  Insurance, 
based  on  the  rational  and  proven  social  In- 
surance system,  are  now  seeking  to  under- 
mine pubUc  confidence  In  the  bedrock  of 
social  Insurance  in  America — Social  Security. 


The  opponents  of  -Social  Security  recog- 
nize that  its  popularity  is  rooted  In  the  fact 
that  the  public  knows  Its  benefits  are  an 
earned  right.  There  can  be  no  stigma  at- 
tached to  Social  Security  because  benefici- 
aries made  contributions  during  their  work- 
ing lives.  They  earned  It;  they  paid  for  It; 
they  are  entitled  to  it. 

That  very  same  contributory  feature  is  one 
of  the  key  principles  In  National  Health  Se- 
curity—a  principle  we  do  not  Intend  to  com- 
promise. 

Under  a  social  insurance  system,  there  is 
public  accountability  of  funds.  In  addition, 
the  worker  takes  an  active  Interest  In  the 
administration  of  these  funds  because  a  por- 
tion of  every  paycheck  he  earns  Is  earmarked 
for  them.  It  Is  the  people's  program — not  one 
administered  behind  the  locked  doors  of  cor- 
ponat«  boardrooms.  Social  Security  is  admin- 
istered out  in  the  open.  And,  as  a  result,  it 
Is  fair  game  for  journalists  shooting  from  the 
hip  and  politicians  shooting  from  the  lip. 

Thus,  In  recent  months,  you  have  seen 
the  scare  stories  which  Infer  that  Social 
Security  will  be  broke  by  1980,  or  1985.  or 
1990,  or  the  year  2000 — the  date  varies.  The 
recurring  theme  of  these  stories  is  that  the 
trust  fund  won't  have  enough  money  to  pay 
benefits. 

That's  baloney! 

Or  there  are  the  stories  about  how  "regres- 
sive" the  Social  Security  tax  is  and  how  it  is 
losing  public  support. 

Like  all  political  propaganda,  there  Is  a 
grain  of  truth  mixed  in  with  a  bushel  of 
distortion. 

Benefit  Increases  in  Social  Security  were 
never  Intended  to  be  financed  solely  by  pay- 
roll taxes.  The  fact  has  been  recognized  since 
the  inception  of  Social  Security. 

Payroll  taxes — contributory  taxes— provide 
Social  Security  with  an  abundance  of  public 
interest  and  acceptability.  But  payroll  taxes 
are  not  adequate  for  the  total  Job  that  must 
be  done. 

TamperUig  with  the  Social  Security  financ- 
ing mechanism — such  as  graduating  the  pay- 
roll tax  or  exempting  some  workers  from 
making  any  contributions — would  endanger 
the  broad  public  support  for  Social  Security. 
Far  more  sensible  is  the  Idea  of  Increasing 
the  federal  general  revenue  contribution,  as 
was  envisioned  by  the  framers  of  the  original 
Social  Security  Act  and  long  supported  bv 
the  AFL-CIO. 

In  this  manner,  Inequities  can  be  handled 
without  threatening  either  public  support 
for  Social  Security  or  stable,  contributory 
financing. 

The  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  Is  not  in 
danger  of  collapse,  unle«  the  Congress  and 
the  White  House  fall  to  respond  to  warning 
signals.  And  those  who  pretend  otherwise 
have  a  political  axe  to  grind.  They  hope  their 
campaign  will  hurt  the  drive  for  genuine 
national  health  legislation. 

Tills  leads  me  to  a  second  point  that 
threatens  to  undermine  Social  Security — 
political  bias  In  the  selection  of  those 
charged  with  operating  the  signal  flags. 

Each  of  you  knows  the  work  of  Red  Smith 
and  the  Machinists  Union  on  behalf  of  So- 
cial Security.  The  Machinists,  of  course,  are 
very   active   In   your   own   organization. 

Red  Smith  Is,  as  you  know,  a  vice  president 
of  the  AFI,-CIO  and  he  is  the  chairman  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Standing  Committee  on  Social 
Security.  He  is  not  the  type  of  chairman  who 
simply  presides  over  meetings.  He  is  an  ac- 
tive, articulate  spokesman — both  in  the 
Standing  Committee  and  the  API,-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive Council — on  behalf  of  Social  Se- 
ctirlty. 

But  the  Nixon  Administration  SAld  "no" 
to  the  nomination  of  Red  Smith  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Advisory  Council.  By  Uw,  or- 
ganized labor  Is  supposed  to  have  three  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Council.  So  we  reoom- 
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mended  Red  Smith,  along  with  Bert  Seldman, 
our  director  of  Social  Securty,  and  Velma 
Hill  of  the  Teachers. 

Caspar  Weinberger,  who  Is  better  known 
in  Washington  as  "Cap  the  Knife",  said  Red 
Smith  wasn't  fit  to  serve.  Red's  "crime"  was 
that  he  supported  George  McGovern  for 
President. 

Well,  I  guess  everybody  knows  that  I 
wouldn't  support  George  McGovern  for  Presi- 
dent. But  I  wiU  fight  with  all  the  vigor  at 
my  command  for  the  right  of  every  AFL-CIO 
vice  president,  every  AFL-CIO  affiliate  and 
every  union  memt)er  to  support  any  presi- 
dential nominee  they  want  to  support. 

Weinberger  now  says  he  didn't  even  know 
that  Red  Smith  was  the  chairman  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Standing  Committee  on  Social  Se- 
curity. Rather,  Weinberger  told  the  New 
York  Times  he  had  heard  "adverse  reports" 
about  Smith. 

That  is  the  rankest  form  of  character  as- 
sassination. But  it  U  completely  in  keeping 
with  thk  Administration's  "character." 

The  law  doesn't  say  that  the  labor  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be 
those  committed  to  the  reelection  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  doesn't  say 
that  Advisory  Council  members  shall  be  po- 
litical eunuchs  or  loyal  members  of  CREEP. 
Bert  Seldman  and  Velma  HiU  refused  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council  because  of  the 
shabby  treatment  of  Red  Smith.  The  UAW 
also  refused  to  nominate  a  candidate. 

But  the  Administration  found  three  peo- 
ple to  fill  the  labor  positions.  One  was  from 
the  Teamsters — an  organization  that  made 
this  AdAinistratlons  "friends"  list.  The 
other  two,  while  memliers  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
do  not  speak  for  the  AFL-CIO. 

So  statements  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
visory Council  will  now  be  subjected  to  the 
same  credibility  test  as  economic  predictions 
by  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors. As  has  happened  so  often  in  the  past 
five  and  a  half  years,  political  flackery  has 
replaced  candor  in  Washington. 

The  same  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  moved  to  weaken  Social  Security, 
said  last  week  that  he  would  never  do  any- 
thing to  "weaken  "  the  Presidency.  Well,  he 
has  sure  cheapened  it.  He  has  degraded  and 
destroyed  public  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dency. We  must  not  let  him  cheapen,  degrade 
and  destroy  public  confidence  In  Social  Se- 
curity. 

I  am  sure  you  remember  that  he  fought 
down  to  the  very  last  minute  every  Improve- 
ment In  Social  Security  benefits.  But  when 
you  and  we  won,  he  tiien  set  his  political 
propagandists  to  work  trying  to  drain  every 
last  ounce  of  public  relations  value  out  of 
his  signature  on  the  legislation  he  opposed. 
And  we  also  remember  that  senior  citizens 
are  victims  of  his  veto.  The  Older  Americans 
Act — he  vetoed  that.  Social  Security  in- 
creases— he  threatened  to  veto  them.  Say  a 
word  in  opposition  and  you  make  the  "ene- 
mies" list. 

If  it  wasn't  for  the  Watergate  bunglers, 
Washington  might  still  be  operating  that 
way.  Thank  heavens  it  Isn't — the  Committee 
for  Fairness  to  the  Unlndlcted  Co-Consplra- 
tor  notwithstanding. 

But  enough  of  Watergate.  What  of  the 
future? 

There  is  much  this  country  must  do  to 
Improve  Social  Security  and  to  provide  qual- 
ity health  care  as  a  matter  of  right  for  all 
citizens.  There  is  need  for  boixsing  for  our 
citizens,  Jivstice  In  our  tax  laws,  education  for 
our  children  and  our  children's  children, 
equal  Justice  and  opportunity  for  all  our 
fellow  citizens.  And  these  take  good,  progres- 
sive laws. 

So  we  in  the  AFL-CIO  have  a  goal  this 
year.  It  is  more  of  a  slogan — Elect  a  Veto- 
Proof  Congress. 

Now  a  veto-proof  Congress  doesn't  mean 
that  on  January  1,  1975,  the  AFt-CIO  will 
march  up  to  Capitol  Hill  and  say:  "here  is 
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our    legislative    program,    fellows.    Rubber 
stamp/lt  and  go  home." 

A  ^/eto-proof  Congress  simply  means  major- 
ity rule — Just  like  the  clvlci  textbooks  define 
democracy.  Whenever  an  ar  tl-progress  Presi- 
dent is  In  the  White  Houa  s,  you  need  two- 
thirds  of  both  the  House  end  Senate  to  get 
a  progressive  program  enac  «d  into  law. 

Without  a  veto-proof  Omgress,  an  anti- 
progress  President  can  force  his  views  down 
the  throat  of  the  majority  ^  Ith  only  one  vote 
more  than  one-third.  And  n  Dt  even  new  math 
can  make  one-third  plus  oi  le  equal  a  major- 
Itv. 

To  make  sure  that  doesn  t  lippen,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  work  to(  ether  again.  The 
rendezvous  date  is  Noveu  iber  5  in  voting 
booths  across  America.  Th  it  means  a  drive 
to  register  union  members,  members  of  your 
organization,  friends,  nelgt  bors,  family.  And 
we'll  all  have  to  work  tO|  ether  to  get  the 
people  out  to  vote  on  ele<  tlon  day. 

If  we  both  are  successf  U  in  getting  our 
message  across  to  our  men  bers,  we  are  con- 
fident they  will  elect  Cong  -essmen  and  Sen- 
ators sympathetic  to  the  pe  >ple's  needs.  Then 
this  country  can  make  the  improvements  in 
Social  Security  that  are  so  necessary  and 
move  ahead  in  housing,  !ducation,  safety, 
health  and  all  the  other  i  reas  neglected  by 
this  Administration. 

There  is  a  very  good  chi  nee  that  the  new 
Congress  will  enact  Natic  nal  Health  Secu- 
rity— not  some  cheap  sub!  tltute  whose  only 
virtue  is  that  it  is  so  ■<  eak  Nixon  won't 
veto  it. 

There  is  a  big  move  oi  in  the  Congress 
to  pass  a  "compromise"  n  itlonal  health  In- 
surance bill  before  there  is  a  "veto-proof" 
Congress. 

In  fact,  some  newspape  rs  have  stated  In 
print  that  organized  labor  is  really  support- 
ing the  Mills-Kennedy  bill  behind  the  scenes 
and  not  Health  Security.  This  little  dance, 
the  papers  say,  was  desl  ;ned  by  labor  to 
strengthen  Senator  Kenne  ly's  hand  In  nego- 
tiating for  his  new  bill. 

Well,  if  this  is  so,  nobod;  has  told  us  about 
it.  Mills-Kennedy  is  uni  .cceptable  to  the 
AFL-CIO.  It  has  means,  tests,  deductibles, 
co-Insurance,  doesn't  refoi  m  the  system  and 
turns  over  too  much  adn  Inlstratlon  to  pri- 
vate Insurance  companies  So  the  AFL-CIO 
has  said  publicly  and  uniti  dly: 
"We  won't  buy  It." 

If  Mills-Kennedy  Is  so  g  )od,  then  Its  spon- 
sors should  be  willing  i  o  take  it  to  the 
American  people.  To  camj  algn  on  it,  and  try 
to  elect  candidates  comm  tted  to  It.  Just  as 
we  will  do  with  National    lealth  Security. 

They  won't  do  that  b«  :ause  their  bill  Is 
designed  for  lobbyists,  for  he  insurance  com- 
panies, hospitals  and  doct  irs — not  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  not  as  bad  as  the  Nixon 
bill — that's  for  sure.  But  t  certainly  Isn't  as 
good  as  National  Health  Security,  for  one 
simple  reason :  Health  Sec  irity  is  the  people's 
bill — not  the  Insurance  co  npanles'  bill  or  the 
medical  lobby  bill.  It  is  t  :ie  people's  bill. 

I  have  confidence  in  thi ;  system  of  govern- 
ment. I  am  convinced  thi  t  if  enough  people 
truly  want  a  piece  of  lei  ;islatlon,  the  Con- 
gress win  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

The  fight  for  Medlcar(  is  still  too  fresh 
hi  our  minds  for  us  to  )e  willing  to  com- 
promise Just  to  get  any  tind  of  a  national 
health  insurance  bill  thia  year.  We  wouldn't 
settle  for  a  meaningless  ^  edicare  bill  and  v/e 
won't  settle  for  a  mean  ngless  health  bill. 
We  want  a  good  nations  1  health  Insurance 
bill — and  we  can  get  a  le  from  the  next 
Congress. 

There  is  one  other  i  ressing  problem  I 
would  like  to  discxiss  wi(  rt  you.  And  that  is 
inflation. 

Hardly  a  week  goes  bj  that  I  fall  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  prom  a  Soclf  1  Sectirity  recipient 
who  says  that  if  unions  ti  ill  only  forgo  wage 
Increases,  Inflation  will  b  >.  defeated. 

Well,  workers  have  Ju  it  spent  2'2  years 
under  a  program  that  he  1  down  wages.  And 
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what  happened?  Everything 
of  sight. 

So  we  know  that's  no  answer 
Now  there  isn't  an  organization 
tuned  to  the  problems  of 
fixed    incomes    than    the 
That  is  why  we  have  constan):ly 
increased  Social  Security 
benefit  increases  tied  solely 
living.  Such  a  move,  In  our 
leave  the   living  standard  of 
while  the  rest  of  society  was 
forward. 

We  know  that  you — like  woikers- 
brunt  of  the  Nixon  wage-prlc  s 
The   buying  power  of   workei  s 
was  seriously  eroded   by 
Increases.    We'd    lost    grount  I 
ground. 

Workers  and  their  unions 
collective  bargaining  table 
mined  to  make  up  that  lost 
store  our  living  standard 
Capitol  Hill   to  seek  econom 
will  not  go  alone.  We  pledge 
efforts  to  improve  Social  Secvi-lty 
act  a  national  health  Insurance 
will  end  the  financial  worry 
a  worry  that  we  all  share  equally 

So,  we  are  together — the 
of  Senior  Citizens  and  the 
out  of  the  same  family — the 

Your     distinguished 
friend.  Nelson  Cruikshank, 
together  for  many  years.  Wlien 
director  of  our  Social  Security 
I  turned  to  him  constantly 
advice.  And  things  didn't  change 
became  your  president.  And 
Nelson  sound  counsel  and 
so  do  you. 

So  I  am  here  today  on  beltalf 
slonate,  progressive  government 
And  I  say  we  can  get  it. 

Our  COPE  program,  plus 
your   vitality,  your  minds 
can  do  the  Job.  The  country 
in  electing  a  veto-proof 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  problems 
pie.  A  Congress  that  won't 
veto.  A  Congress  that  can  chirt 
for  America. 

With  your  outstanding  leadership 
commitment,  I  am  confident 
the  people  on  Election  Day. 
Thank  you. 
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FEDERAL  JUDGES 
SALARY 


nSfCRE  ASES 
Presi  dent, 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr 
tem  of  justice  in  this 
dergirding  of  the 
ciety.  One  of  the  key 
girding  is  the  Federal  juditiary 

A  judge  is  a  person  re  spected 
community  and  looked  up 
profession.  Because  he  is 
expected  to  set  a  high  stindard 
duct.  In  other  words, 
from  oui*  judges  and  righjtly 
the  judge  to  whom  we 
responsibility  of  interpr^ing 
and  applying  them  in 
table  manner. 

Naturally,  we  seek  out 
lawjers  to  serve  as  judges 
woman   who   wears   the 
must  be  one  of  the  most 
in    that    particular 
sequently,  judges  are  oft^ 
in  private  practice,  were 
and  who  earned  high 
recognize  their  responsibility 
coimtry  and  to  their  prof >  jssion 
up  their  lucrative  law  prfictices 
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the  public  even  though  many  times  it 
means  a  substantial  reduction  in  salary. 
We  are  only  fooling  ourselves  though 
if  we  think  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  attract  and  hold  the  caliber  of  judges 
we  so  desperately  need  if  we  do  not  offer 
our  judges  reasonable  salaries. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  recently 
failed  to  give  judges  salary  increases.  At 
present,  a  judge  on  the  U.S.  District 
Court  makes  $40,000  annually,  while  a 
judge  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  makes 
S42,500.  The  modest  salary  increaise 
which  was  before  the  Senate  would  have 
raised  these  salaries,  by  March  1,  1974, 
to  $43,000  and  $45,700  respectively.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Senate  turned  down 
these  much  needed  and  greatly  deserved 
increases.  Arguments  that  judges  do  not 
deserve  raises,  or  that  they  earn  enough 
now,  are  just  plain  wrong.  I  know  it  is 
an  election  year  and  I  know  the  conven- 
tional political  wisdom  is  to  avoid  voting 
pay  increases  to  public  servants,  but  such 
rhetoric  C€innot  withstand  the  facts.  If 
we  want  the  most  capable  people  to  sit  as 
Federal  judges,  we  must  be  willing  to 
offer  them  salaries  which  more  closely 
reflect  their  true  worth. 

If  anyone  doubts  this,  he  should  know 
that  in  the  last  year  at  least  seven  Fed- 
eral District  Court  judges  have  an- 
nounced their  intentions  to  quit  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  The  latest  example  is 
Judge  Arnold  Bauman  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

I  want  to  bring  this  matter  up  because 
I  deplored  the  completely  irresponsible 
action  of  the  Senate  when  it  turned  down 
the  pay  raises  in  March,  and  I  tliink  that 
we  are  now  seeing  that  we  do  indeed 
have  to  reap  what  we  have  sown.  I  hope 
that,  upon  reflection,  the  Senate  will  vote 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  our  Federal 
judges  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  15,  1974,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Paying  tor  Justice 

United  States  District  Judge  Arnold  Bau- 
mtm  announced  recently  that  he  is  going  to 
resign  the  Judgeship  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed only  two  years  ago.  Over  in  New 
Jersey,  VS.  District  Judge  Frederick  B.  Lac- 
ey  said  that  he  intended  to  resign  bis  judge- 
ship by  the  end  of  the  year  uiUess  Congress 
Increased  Federal  judges'  salaries. 

Judge  Bauman  is  the  fifth  Federal  district 
Judge  to  announce  his  resignation  this  year. 
All  of  them  have  made  it  clear  that  inade- 
quate pay  is  a  substantial  peat  of  the  prob- 
lem. United  States  district  Judges,  who  are 
paid  $40,000  per  annum,  have  net  had  a  raise 
in  five  years. 

In  virglng  the  Senate  to  reject  proposals 
to  raise  salary  levels  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
earlier  this  year.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield  said  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
lawyers  who  would  be  vrtlling  to  take  Judge- 
ships at  $40,000.  Senator  Mansfield  totally 
missed  the  point  and  grossly  demeaned  the 
Judiciary.  The  problem  is  not  rounding  up 
live  bodies  with  law  degrees,  but  rather  se- 
lecting good  Judges  and  insuring  Justice. 

Lawyers  of  high  ability  have  traditionally 
made  substantial  financial  sacrifices  to  serve 
on  the  Federal  bench.  But  the  combination 
of  soaring  Inflation  and  Congressional  Inac- 
tion— even  to  take  care  of  Increases  in  the 


cost  of  living — has  imposed  a  double  sacri- 
fice on  those  upon  whom  the  country  de- 
pends so  heavily  for  the  quality  of  Justice. 
Since  1969  when  Jndges'  salaries  were  last 
increased,  the  cost  of  Uving  In  New  York 
has  gone  up  31.5  per  cent  In  New  York  City 
and  29.8  per  cent  around  the  country.  Judge 
Bauman  noted  In  his  letter  of  resignation, 
"Other  than  the  Congress,  Presidential  ap- 
pointees in  the  executive  branch  and  Federal 
judges,  I  am  unaware  of  any  group  of  em- 
ployed citizens  whose  -ncome  has  not  in- 
creased in  the  last  five  years,  at  the  very 
least  to  the  extent  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
cost  of  living."  The  need  for  Congres.sional 
action  is  urgent. 


WEATHER  AND  THE  CORN  CROP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
informative  article,  "Rain  Washes  Out 
Corn  Crop  Record,"  appeared  in  the 
Jime  16  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 
This  article  points  out  the  serious  im- 
pact that  the  recent  heavy  rains  will 
have  on  this  year's  com  crop.  While  it 
is  still  too  early  to  predict  the  impact 
with  precision,  it  is  clear  that  some  re- 
planting will  be  necessary,  and  yields 
will  be  significantly  reduced. 

Taken  with  the  reduced  fertilizer 
availabiUties,  earlier  optimistic  estimates 
of  an  average  of  97  bushels  per  acre  ap- 
pear unattainable.  This  will  of  course 
afifect  prices  of  feed  and  the  costs  of 
producing  livestock. 

The  farmer  is  vulnerable  on  a  wide 
number  of  fronts  in  addition  to  the 
weather.  The  lack  of  a  national  food 
policy  and  a  food  reserve  is  another 
major  unsettling  element  in  the  agricul- 
ture picture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  informative  article  be 
piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rain  Washes  Otrr  Corn  Crop  Record 
(By  Seth  S.  King) 
Chicago,   June    15.— Late   spring   rains   of 
unusual   intensity   battered   cornfields   this 
week    along    a     100-mlle-wlde    band    that 
stretched  across  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt 
In   many   parts   of   this   band   the   young 
plants  were  washed  away  or  left  submerged 
under  a  foot  of  water.  Some  of  this  land  can 
be  replanted  In  com.  But  at  this  late  date 
yields  from  these  fields  will  be  much  lower! 
Thus,  while  the  com  in  many  other  parts 
of  this  abundant  area  Is  still  in  exoeUent 
shape,  the  losses  of  the  last  two  weeks  are 
expected  to  cut  the  total  corn  crop  as  much 
as  10  per  cent  below  the  record  that  was  ex- 
pected. 

This  year's  crop  should  still  be  one  of  the 
largest  ever  harvested.  But  It  probably  will 
not  provide  the  price-depressing  surplus  the 
Agriculture  Department  expected. 

DISCOX7RAGING    NEWS 

For  consumers,  this  was  not  encouraging 
news.  Corn  Is  the  predominant  feed  for 
beef  cattle,  hogs  and  potiltry.  If  expected 
supplies  are  lower,  prices  for  feed  grains  will 
remain  high,  thus  discouraging  Uvestock 
raisers  who  are  already  cutting  back  on  the 
numbers  they  are  fatterUng  for  market. 

Lower  numbers  of  animals  have  usually 
meant  that  prices  both  to  the  farmers  and 
m  the  supermarkets,  will  eventuaUy  creen 
up  again.  *^ 

Dr.  Harvey  E.  Thompson,  an  Iowa  SUte 
University  agronomist,  said  yesterday  that 
some  of  the  most  productive  com  areas  in  bis 
state  had  been  badly  damaged  by  the  down- 
pours. 


"Farmers  in  those  sections  can  still  re- 
plant most  of  what  they  have  lost,"  he  said. 
"But,  at  this  late  date,  yields  will  certainly 
drop.  I'm  not  expecting  a  bad  decline,  but 
It's  unlikely  we'll  get  the  bumper  crop  we 
were  expecting  a  month  ago," 

The  rains  also  delayed  the  winter  wheat 
harvest,  and  early  per-acre  yields  were  falling 
more  than  5  per  cent  below  expectations. 

HUGE    CROPS    SOWN 

With  planting  restrictions  removed,  farm- 
ers have  sown  the  largest  wheat  and  ccrn 
crops  since  World  War  II.  These  .«;hou!d  ha. e 
been  large  enougli  to  start  a  decline  in  grain 
prices. 

And  while  soybean  planting  was  expected 
to  be  lower  than  last  year,  supplies  were 
expected  to  be  large  enough  to  bring  down 
those  prices,  too. 

Yet  both  the  cash  and  commodity  futures 
market  for  grains  held  at  high  levels  this 
week,  indicating  that  demand  for  feed  grains 
was  still  great  enough  and  the  expected  total 
crop  reduced  enough  to  keep  prices  high 
throughout  the  year. 

This  prospect  was  a  particularly  heavy 
blow  to  cattle  and  hog  raisers  when  the 
prices  they  were  getting  declined  again  this 
week,  as  they  have  for  the  last  two  months. 

On  Wednesday,  stockyard  prices  fcM-  beef 
cattle  fell  to  the  lowest  point  since  Decem- 
ber, 1972.  The  day  before,  hog  prices  dropped 
to' their  lowest  levels  in  two  years,  causing 
further  losses  to  livestock  farmers.  Whole- 
sale broiler  prices  were  28  per  cen-  lower 
than  at  this  time  last  year,  and  eggs  were 
nearly  35  per  cent  below  their  levels  of  a 
year  ago. 

These  declines,  under  normal  patterns, 
should  bring  lower  costs  to  consimiers.  But 
for  the  last  three  months,  retail  prices  have 
failed  to  follow  farm  prices  downward. 

MARGINS    CROW 

Instead,  with  the  removal  of  all  price 
controls,  the  margins  between  what  a  farmer 
gets  and  what  a  housewife  pays  have  grown 
steadily. 

Wholesalers  and  retailers  say  that  they 
are  caught  virlth  higher  transportation,  pack- 
aging and  labor  costs.  But  their  profit  mar- 
gins have  also  increased. 

By  the  end  of  April,  the  latest  accounting 
period  available,  the  farmer's  share  of  food 
in  a  famUy's  market  basket  cost,  fell  more 
than  4  per  cent  while  the  retaU  cost  fell 
only  1  per  cent. 

This  broadened  the  farm-to-retaU  spread 
that  was  22  per  cent  more  than  in  Anrll 
1973.  *^     ' 

With  feed  grain  prices  stIU  the  highest  In 
memory  and  fat  cattle  prices  the  lowest  in 
two  years,  feed  lot  operators  were  losing  at 
least  $150  on  each  animal  they  sold  this 
week. 

As  a  result,  there  were  16  per  cent  fewer 
cattle  now  on  feed  than  a  year  ago.  During 
May,  there  were  40  per  cent  fewer  animals 
started  on  the  fattening  cycle  than  last 
year. 


ROCKVILLES    GENERAL    REVEITOE- 
SHARING  PROGRAM 

Ml-.  BEALL.  Mr.  Piesident,  all  too  often 
om-  attention  is  drawn  to  that  which  is 
unsuccessful  in  government  rather  than 
to  those  programs  which  are  successful 
The  city  of  Rockville,  Md.,  has  a  success- 
ful general  revenue-sharing  program 
which  has  been  briefly  described  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  me  from  Mayor  William  E 
Hanna,  Jr. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefit  of  RockvUle's  successful  ex- 
perience with  this  program,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mayor  Hanna's  letter 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ClTT   OF   ROCKVILLE, 

Rockville.  Mi.,  June  7, 1974. 
Senator  J.  Olenn  Beaix,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall  :  Mtndf ul  that  Senator 
Muskle's  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  will  be  conducting  Congres- 
sional oversight  hearings  of  the  General 
Revenue-Sharing  Program,  and  that  some 
misunderstandings  have  arisen  among  some 
members  of  the  Congress  to  the  effect  that 
perhaps  Revenue-Sharing  Is  not  being  used 
to  provide  needed  services  to  citizens  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legislative  Intent,  I  want 
to  bring  your  attention  to  some  of  the  ways 
In  which  Revenue-Sharing  funds  have  been 
used  in  RockvlUe  as  well  as  to  the  process 
used  to  allocate  the  funds. 

First,  as  to  the  allocation  process,  Reve- 
nue-Sharing funds  were  budgeted  as  part  of 
our  normal  City  budget  process,  which  in- 
cludes opportunities  for  citizen  participation. 
The  proposed  budget  was.  as  always,  available 
for  a  month  of  public  scrutiny  after  which 
three  evenings  of  public  hearings  were  held. 
Revenue-Sharing  funds  were  shown  In  a  sepa- 
rate tabbed  section  of  the  budget  for  easy 
identification  by  any  interested  party.  Views 
expressed  by  the  citizens  were  certainly  con- 
sidered in  the  final  decisions  made  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council.  Again,  six  months  later, 
at  Mid-year  Budget  Review,  public  hearings 
were  held  which  affected  decisions  made  on 
budget  adjustments  including  the  Revenue- 
Sharing  portion.  This  process  will  be  used 
every  year. 

The  Revenue-Sharing  funds  were  allocated 
to  a  wide  variety  of  critically  needed  items. 
It  is  doubtful  that  any  of  them  would  have 
been  within  the  City's  means  had  it  not  been 
for  Revenue-Sharing,  and  certainly  none  of 
the  Revenue-Sharing  was  used  to  offset  or 
reduce  City  taxes,  which  in  the  year  in  which 
Revenue -Sharing  was  first  budgeted,  in- 
creased 16  ^r. 

Among  Social  Services,  the  City  expended 
Revenue-Sharing  to  support  a  local  urban 
renewal  project,  Rockville  Gardens,  by  pay- 
ing for  relocation  assistance,  and  for  a  com- 
munity specialist  to  work  with  residents  to 
be  dislocated  by  the  demolition  of  deterior- 
ated housing,  as  well  as  the  interest  on  the 
acquisition  and  demolition  loan.  This  proj- 
ect represented  30%  of  the  Revenue-Sharing 
funds.  Poinds  were  also  used,  in  the  first 
year,  to  hire  a  Senior  Citizens  Coordinator  to 
begin  to  assess  the  needs  of  Rockville's  Sen- 
ior Citizens  and  coordinate  all  possible 
assistance  to  them.  This  proved  a  strategic 
investment  of  Revenue-Sharing  as  the  Senior 
Citizens  coordinator  within  a  few  months  se- 
cured a  $56,000  grant  which  now  supports  her 
salary  as  well  as  a  range  of  badly  needed 
services  for  senior  citizens. 

In  the  area  of  public  safety  an  innovative 
park  ranger  program  was  initiated  costing 
only  7%  of  the  Revenue-Sharing  funds.  It 
employs  eight  persons  of  college  age  or  older 
to  patrol  city  parks  during  the  summer  ren- 
dering assistance  to  park  users,  deterring 
vandalism  and  other  crimes,  and  serving  as 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  police.  This  enables 
us  to  bolster  our  law  enforcement  capability 
during  the  summer  without  incurring  the 
cost  of  full  policemen. 

To  mention  just  one  more  of  the  programs 
supported  by  Revenue-Sharing,  in  the  area 
of  streets,  29rr  of  Revenue -Sharing  funds 
went  to  a  smoothseal  program  which  enables 
us  to  extend  the  life  of  our  streets,  preclud- 
ing the  need  for  more  expensive  repair  and 
reconstruction  at  a  later  date. 

Let  the  Rockville  example  help  to  demon- 
strate the  critical  need  of  cities  for  Revenue- 
Sharing  funds.  It  Is  true  that  we  are  not 
doing  aa  many  exciting  or  Innovative  things 
as  we  would  like.  That  is  because  the  small 
amount  of  Revenue-Sharing  Rockville  re- 
oelvee,  given  our  present  local  financial  con- 


straints, is  barely  enough 
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X)  help  us  to  meet 


some  of  our  basic  responi  ibllities  as  a  city. 

What  cities  badly  nee<  is  for  Revenue- 
Sharing  to  be  increased,  a  i  it  has  proven  an 
effective  mechanism  for  tasUy  transferring 
resources  from  the  Fedei  al  government  to 
the  localities,  which  are  Iforced  to  rely  ex- 
cessively on  regressive  proberty  taxes. 

I  would  appreciate  it  i  you  would  share 
these  views  with  the  Subcfmmlttee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

Thank  you  for  your  kinf  attention. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  ^nna,  Jr.,  Mayor. 


'  cor  le 


NATIONAL  JEWISl  I  HOSPITAL, 
DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  W  r.  President,  75 
years  ago  the  Jewish  co  nmunity  of  Den- 
ver saw  a  need.  Late  in  the  19th  century, 
victims  of  tuberculosis  were  flocking  to 
Denver  to  benefit  from  the  fresh  dry  air 
and  sunshine.  Little  els«  was  available  for 
treatment  of  this  drea<  disease.  Medical 
facilities  were  limited,  ]  lowever,  and  peo- 
ple were  dying  in  the  sl|reets. 

To  meet  this  need,  al  group  of  Jewish 
pioneers  incorporated  apd  in  1892  erected 
the  first  buUding  of  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital. A  depression  in  1893  severely  cur- 
tailed funds  and  it  ms  not  until  1899. 
when  B'nai  B'rith  assu  med  the  financial 
burden,  that  the  first  patients  were  ad- 
mitted. 

Prom  its  inception,  National  Jewish 
Hospital  has  been  opei  i  to  persons  of  all 
races  and  creeds  regai  dless  of  ability  to 
pay.  Contributors  noiw  number  more 
than  250,000  and  represent  all  financial, 
religious  and  racial  groups. 

Starting  as  a  60-bed  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium. National  Jev^sh  Hospital   has 
grown  to  an  instituti 
with  210  beds,  interni 
a  center  for  treatment 
search  in  chest  diseasi 
Parade  Magazine,  i 
featured  part  of  whi 
Hospital  has  become 
on  the  unique  conce; 
units  which  are  an  i: 
treatment  of  pediatric 

I  recommend  the  prticle  to  anyone 
wanting  to  learn  aboiit  this  fine  institu- 
tion. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  ob, 
was  ordered  to  be  pri4ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Novel  Hospital  Con4ept — Children  Live 
Together  as  a  Family 

(By  Pam  F  roctor) 
Colorado. — I  ig  families  are 


H<re 


syst«  tn 


confide  nt, 


hiS 


of  18  buildings, 
|:ionaUy  known  as 
I  teaching,  and  re- 
its  April  21  issue. 
National  Jewish 
3day  in  an  article 
of  family  living 
tegral  part  of  the 
patients. 


Dekver 
again.  At  least  they  ar( 
Hospital,  a  respiratory 
which  is  experimenting 


in" 

at  National  Jewish 

disease  center  here 

with  a  novel  concept 


in  hospital  life  called  "fi  imlly  units." 


Seven-year-old  Sarah 
ily  with   12  boys  and 


Fee  is  part  of  a  fam 
[iris  ranging  in  age 


from  IV'a  to  13.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  are 
asthma  patients,  related  not  by  blood,  but  by 
the  severity  of  their  disi  ase.  And  her  parents 
are  not  her  mother  and  father  but  a  team  of 
medical  experts  who  ar^  trying  to  bring  her 
back  to  health. 

The  family  units,  \Aiich  originated  last 
year,  are  a  radical  depa  rture  from  tradition. 
In  most  hospitals,  chll  Iren  live  in  instltu 
tlonal  wards,  segregate  I  by  sex  and  age.  At 
the  non-sectarian  Natl  )nal  Jewish  Hospital 
(NJH),  Sarah  and  her  "brothers"  and  "sis- 
ters" occupy  rooms  clus  «red  around  a  family 
dining  room  and  recre  ition  area.  Her  hos 


pital  family  eats,  studies  and 
together  as  a  real  family 

The   purpose   of   the   family 
create  a  more  normal 
children,  who  spend  from  n 
year  at  the  hospital.  They 
of  the  country,  and  while 
visit,  some  live  far  away  an( 
do  so. 

"Kids  at  NJH  are  removed 
time  of  rapid  personality 
Dr.  Irwin  Matus,  a  staff 
ally  this  growth  Is  in  a 
home  kids  can  work  out  tbe(r 
siblings  and  parents  around 

"The  units  are  an  attempt 
relationships  in  a  family, 
opportunity  to  associate  closely 
of  different  sexes  and  ages 
home." 

tale    or    A    NAUGHTY 

One  youngster  who  a18« 
ically  from  the  family  unit 
year-old  Tommy,  a  feisty 
serious  emotional  problems 
asthma.  Under  the  old 
he  was  grouped  with  boys 
havior  was  uncontrollable, 
dren  approached  he  starte; 
and    shouting.    Finally,    hi; 
George  Toshlda,  decided  he 
a  family  unit. 

He  was  assigned  a 
year-old    roommate    who 
Tommy  on  notice  that  thire 
funny  business  when  Tomn^y 
Ing  a  hairbrush  that  didn't 

"If  you  try  any  of  that 
I'll  punch  you  right  in  the 
older  boy.  Tommy  meekly 
from  the  brush  and  gave 
in  the  unit  no  further  trouble 

Dr.  John  E.  Sadler  Jr.,  a 
who  initiated  the  program 
children  often  model 
older  ones. 

TEEN-AGERS 

"At  medicine  time,  when 
bigger  kids  cooperating  wlljh 
taking  their  pills  and  shots 
too,"  said  Sadler.  "We  can 
model  idea  to  bring  the 
The  teen-agers  might  be 
the  nurses  the  business, 
them  aside  and  ask  for  the^ 
strating  to  the  younger 
Jections,    they're    quick 
around." 

It's  also  common  to  see 
of    their   younger    "slblinds 
10-year-old  Damita  Lindsa; 
regularly  takes  special 
year -old  Gary  Ramirez  of 
his  breakfast  cereal  and 

Interestingly  enough 
tlcipatlng  in  the  two 
themselves  as  separate 
about  the  fact  that  they'n 
and  Bisters,"  said  Mrs. 
head  nurse  in  one  of  the 
back  of  their  minds  they 
glance  to  one  another." 

PROTECTOR 

One    11 -year-old   named 
play  the  role  of  big 
younger   kids    in    his 
and  threats  of  the  childrei 
But  "family  life'    has  Its 
his    own    unit    Johnny 
younger  kids.  Just  like 
a  real  family  might. 

Dally  life  in  the  units 
the  chUdren  responsibility 
Wake-up  time  is  7,  and 
breakfast   with   the 
expected   to   make   their 
rooms  and  get  themselvet; 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the 
a    typical    household — thf 
Cartoon"  family  unit,  a 
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muscular  13- 
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themselves  came  up  with  to  express  the  new 
and  happy  experience  they  were  having. 

The  older  girls,  Sarah  Fee  of  Monongahela, 
Pa.,  and  Damita  Lindsay,  get  out  of  their 
bunk  beds  and  scurry  about  getting  their 
cheerfiU  yellow  room  in  shape.  Damita,  an 
aspiring  majorette,  pulls  out  her  baton  for 
a  few  twirls  before  breakfast. 

Country  music  blares  from  a  four-bed  room 
shared  by  13-year-old  Wyatt  Wall  of  Santa- 
quin,  Utah;  little  Gary  Ramirez;  Trevor  Cope, 
7,  and  his  brother  Clay,  5,  of  Bellvue.  Colo. 
Lanky  Wyatt,  who  left  his  father's  sprawling 
ranch  in  January  to  come  to  the  hospital, 
puUs  on  his  cowboy  boots  and  10-gallon  hat. 
The  wall  near  his  bed  sports  a  rakish  sign: 
"Im  a  lover,  I'm  a  fighter,  Im  a  wild  bull 
rider." 

CEANDPARENTS,    TOO 

In  another  room,  four  other  boys  in  the 
family  are  making  their  beds  and  packing 
up  their  books.  The  babies  of  the  family, 
Brian  Stevenson,  I'/a,  of  Hoisington,  Kans., 
and  Georgia  Curtis,  \\2,  of  Hinsdale.  111.,  are 
getting  dressed  with  the  help  of  their  foster 
grandparents — oldsters  from  Denver  who  are 
paid  tinder  the  federal  ACTION  program  to 
look  after  the  young  ones  during  their  hos- 
pital stay. 

As  homelike  as  the  units  appear  in  prac- 
tice, there's  an  Important  difference.  Nurses 
are  on  hand  around  the  clock  to  give  the 
children  their  medication  and  take  care  of 
emergencies.  In  addition,  a  full  program  of 
physical  therapy  and  diagnostic  allergy  tests 
is  part  of  the  daUy  schedule.  Since  all  of 
the  90  children  at  NJH  are  there  because  they 
have  failed  to  respond  to  treatment  In  their 
home  communities,  a  battery  of  tests  Is  con- 
ducted daily  and  weekly  to  get  at  the  root 
of  their  disease. 

Soon  after  getting  up,  the  kids  go  to  the 
nurses'  station  and  breathe  into  a  device 
that  checks  the  speed  and  volume  of  their 
breathing.  Iliis  test  is  conducted  three  times 
a  day. 

Because  asthma  attacks  come  only  sporadi- 
cally, the  children  at  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital attend  school  regularly  and  are  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  sports.  After 
breakfast,  Trevor  Cope  and  Sarah  Fee  get 
their  books  and  head  for  the  nearby  public 
elementary  school.  Other  children  in  their 
family  unit  go  to  special  remedial  classes  in 
the  hospitals  pediatrics  building.  When  they 
come  to  NJH,  many  of  the  children  are  be- 
hind their  grade  level  because  of  long  ab- 
sences from  school.  Helping  the  children 
make  up  for  lost  time  is  an  important  ad- 
junct to  treatment. 

Since  there  Is  no  cure  for  asthma — just 
control  through  careful  diagnosis  and  drug 
therapy — getting  lased  to  this  regular  round 
of  testing  and  treatment  is  essential  In  learn- 
ing to  live  with  the  disease.  The  family  units 
have  also  become  a  key  to  teaching  the  chil- 
dren how  to  handle  their  asthma  In  practical 
family  situations  when  they  go  home. 

The  hospital's  professional  staff,  who  act  as 
surrogate  parents,  have  as  tough  a  Job  as 
any  mother  or  father.  They  work  in  teams  of 
up  to  10  people,  including  a  doctor,  nurse, 
social  worker,  physical  therapist,  teacher,  oc- 
cupation therapist,  psychologist  and  a  couple 
of  counselors.  If  there  are  babies  or  toddlers 
In  the  family  unit,  a  foster  grandparent 
rounds  out  the  team. 

REGULAR    discussions 

In  addition  to  the  important  social  benefits 
to  the  children,  the  team  arrangement  has 
positive  advantages  for  treatment.  Meeting 
regularly,  the  teams  discuss  any  problems  in 
each  child's  medical  management  or  emo- 
tional adjustment. 

"This  way,  team  members  can  become 
familiar  with  aU  aspects  of  a  child's  case,  not 
just  their  particular  slice,"  said  psychiatrist 
John  Sadler. 

During  a  recent  meeting  of  one  team, 
staffers  discussed  how  to  deal  with  10-year- 
old   Richie,   who  lacked   confidence   in   his 


ability  to  handle  problems  alone.  The  boy 
was  small  for  his  age  and  afraid  of  the 
bigger  kids. 

"Will  I  always  need  someone  to  protect 
me?"  he  asked  counselor  Leland  Bebee. 

Bebee  suggested  to  the  team  that  In  this 
case  the  boy  should  be  encouraged  to  stand 
up  to  his  opponents.  But  Helen  "Muffle"  Shu- 
maker,  a  teacher  on  the  team,  disagreed. 

"There  are  ways  of  dealing  with  conflict 
other  than  direct  confrontation,"  she  said. 
"He'll  probably  be  small  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  telling  him  to  confront  a  physical 
adversary  face  to  face  will  only  get  him 
bruised." 

NO    PHONY    MACHISMO 

PsychologUt  Irwin  Matus  said,  "There's  no 
shame  in  running  away  in  a  situation  like 
this.  Helping  Richie  to  size  up  a  situation 
and  deal  with  it  realistically  is  better  than 
emphasizing  a  phony  sense  of  machismo." 

The  team  agreed  to  concentrate  on  giving 
Richie  support  in  handling  conflicts  without 
feeling  ashamed  or  afraid. 

The  establishment  of  the  teams  has  solved 
a  perennial  problem  that  plagues  all  hos- 
pitals— continuity  of  care. 

"With  the  famUy  units,  we  have  a  unique 
forum  where  the  children  can  form  stable 
relationships  with  a  single  core  of  adults," 
said  Dr.  Sadler. 

"Then,  when  a  crisis  situation  arises  the 
team  and  the  children  can  sit  down  as  a 
family'  and  talks  about  it  openly,"  he  added. 

The  success  of  the  family  unit  experiment 
has  convinced  the  hospital  to  expand  the 
program  when  its  new  building  for  research 
and  patient  care  is  completed  this  summer. 
The  top  four  floors  of  the  11 -story  structure 
will  become  a  pediatrics  paviUion,  divided 
into  eight  family  units  to  take  in  all  the 
children  in  the  hospital. 


THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  June 
1940,  the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  were  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom in  a  crushing  defeat  for  the  cause 
of  justice. 

As  we  take  note  of  this  sad  anniver- 
sary, let  us  pause  to  honor  the  Baltic 
peoples — who  have  suffered  so  much — 
for  their  continuing  faith  and  for  their 
steadfastness  in  adversity. 

We  must  never  forget  them. 


NUCLEAR  POWER:  IS  ITS  BRIGHT 
PROMISE  FADING?  FROM  PROM- 
ISE TO  PERFORMANCE,  IT  IS 
PROVING  TO  BE  A  LONG  AND  DIF- 
FICULT ROAD  FOR  MANY  NU- 
CLEAR POWER  PLANTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  in  its  June 
10,  1974,  issue,  reported  that — 

In  spite  of  the  many  operating  difficulties 
which  have  been  experienced  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  operatcMv  of  nuclear  power 
plants,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  nuclear  Industry  stui  feel  that  the  atom 
will  live  up  to  the  bright  future  its  suppor- 
ters long  have  proclaimed  for  It.  All  that  is 
needed  is  time,  they  say.  to  work  out  the 
wrinkles  of  this  vast  and  complex  tech- 
nology. .  .  .  More  time — more  research  and 
development  money— incredible  amounts  of 
both;  these  have  been  the  pleas  for  more 
than  two  decades. 

The  same  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
article  revealed  that — 

Some  nuclear  plants  are  "down"  for  re- 
pairs about  as  much  of  the  time  as  they  are 
actually  generating  power.  The  costs  Involved 
run  into  billions  of  dollars  a  year  which.  In 


the  final  analysis,  have  to  come  out  of  con- 
sumers' pockets. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  Weekly  Energy 
Report,  in  its  June  10,  1974,  issue,  re- 
vealed that  a  man  whom  it  calls  Britain's 
leading  scientific  advisor,  says  that  light 
water  reactors  are  too  dangerous. 

So,  there  is  strong  doubt  about  both 
the  efficiency,  reliability,  and  safety  of 
nuclear  power  plants— at  home  and 
abroad.  This  is  important,  because  of  the 
necessity  that  we  consider  the  nuclear 
power  potential  in  our  evaluations  of 
energy  sources  and  energy  supplies  at 
this  particular  time  in  history — and,  ap- 
parently, during  this  period  in  our  for- 
eign relations. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  article  from  which 
I  have  quoted,  in  part,  makes  a  sobering 
and  thought-provoking  report  on  atomic 
power  and  questions  whether  its  bright 
promise  might  be  fading.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  whole  of  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with 
the  item  from  the  Weekly  Energy  Report 
concerning  the  British  evaluation  of  light 
water  reactors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two  ar- 
ticles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Atomic  Power:   A  Bright  Promise  Fading? 

(Prom  promise  to  performance — it's  prov- 
ing to  be  a  long  and  difficult  road  for  many 
nuclear  power  plants.  Jack  McWethy  of  the 
magazine's  staff  reports  on  an  industry  strug- 
gling to  get  on  top  of  troublesome  problems.) 

The  advent  of  nuclear  power  as  a  major 
energy  source  for  the  U.S.  continues  to  be 
marked  by  fits  and  starts. 

Many  atomic  generating  plants  have  run 
smoothly  for  years.  But  just  as  many,  ex- 
perience shows,  are  plagued  by  poor  design, 
sloppy  workmanship  and  Inadequate  quality 
control.  The  result  is  one  costly  breakdown 
after  another. 

Some  nuclear  plants  are  "down"  for  re- 
pairs about  as  much  of  the  time  as  they  are 
actually  generating  power.  The  costs  involved 
run  into  billion^,  of  dollars  a  year  which,  in 
the  final  analysis,  have  to  come  out  of  con- 
sumers' pockets. 

Official  reports  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  industry  sources  document 
some  recent  troubles. 

For  example,  the  AEC  reports  that  during 
March  there  were  "25  forced  outages"  in  the 
31  reactors  then  producing  commercial 
power.  This  resulted  in  a  loss  of  3,350  hours 
of  generating  time  and  more  than  1  bUlion 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity. 

And.  in  late  May,  a  new  AEC  report  re- 
vealed that  every  reactor  In  the  country  had 
at  least  one  "abnormal  occurrence"  last  year. 

These  were  unplanned  power  cuts  with 
causes  ranging  from  radioactive  steam  leaks, 
to  storm  damage  and  operator  errors.  One 
power  plant.  Browns  Ferry  Unit  1  near  De- 
catur. Ala.,  reported  65  of  these  incidents  to 
the  AEC  in  12  months. 

RECORD    in    crisis 

In  January — during  the  height  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  caused  by  the  Arab  oU  embargo 

22  of  the  nation's  nuclear  plants  were  re- 
ported by  "Nucleonics  Week."  an  Industry 
trade  publication,  to  have  been  out  of  com- 
mission for  part  or  all  of  the  month.  SU- 
teen  of  these  were  down  for  repairs  or  main- 
tenance. 

In  spite  of  the  many  operating  difficulties, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  nu- 
clear Industry  still  feel  that  the  atom  wUl 
live  up  to  the  bright  future  its  supporters 
long  have  proclaimed  for  It.  AU  that  is  needed 
is  time,  they  say.  to  work  out  the  wrinkles  of 
this  vast  and  complex   technology.   Projec- 
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tlons  lor  growth  of  atomic  power  are  shown 
on  this  page. 

Yet,  the  record  thus  far  Is  disappointing. 
One  of  the  strongest  incenUves  for  a  utUlty 
to  turn  to  nucieaj  power  plants  Is  the  prom- 
ised high  "avaJlabUlty— the  amount  of  time 
a  unit  Is  producing.  Howerer,  says  L.  Man- 
ning Muntzing.  director  of  regulation  for 
theAEC: 

•A  dlstiirbiug  finding  has  been  that  the 
availability  of  nuclear  power  plants  has 
fallen  short  of  what  was  expected  and  has  iu 
fact  not  exceeded  tlie  availability  of  com- 
parably sized  fossil-fueled  plants." 

Dtirlng  1973.  the  availability  of  the  nation's 
nuclear  facilities  actually  declined  slightly. 
Says  Mr.  Muntzing:  •Numerous  forced  out- 
ages, due  prUnarlly  to  equipment  malfunc- 
tions, have  been  responsible  for  the  disap- 
pointing performance  we  have  had." 

Some  of  the  incidents  that  led  to  shut- 
downs also  posed  safety  questions,  as  small 
doses  of .  radioactivity  escaped  the  protective 
••containment"  area.  No  one  has  yet  been  in- 
jured by  the  radioactivity,  but  critics  claim 
the  industry  has  l)een  fortunate  thus  far. 

The  kinds  of  trotibles  that  force  nuclear 
units  out  of  senice  are  shown  by  two  case 
histories  as  related  to  "VS.  News  4c  World 
Report "  by  the  companies'  officials. 

PALIS.M)ES 

Ou  a  Lake  Michigan  beach  6  miles  from 
South  Haven,  Mich.,  sits  the  Palisades  Nu- 
clear Plant — a  700-megawatt  system  that 
vent  Into  commercial  operation  in  Decem- 
ber of  1971.  In  two  and  one-half  years,  the 
plant  has  ran  full-tilt  for  only  five  months. 

In  January  <rf  1973,  engineers  for  Con- 
s\imers  Power — ^the  utility  owner  and  oper- 
ator— disoorered  leaks  of  radioactive  steam 
from  one  of  the  facility's  two  generators.  The 
plant  was  abut  down  for  seven  weeks  to  plug 
the  holes. 

Then  last  August,  more  leaks  were  found, 
this  time  from  the  second  generator.  The 
plant  has  not  been  in  operation  since.  When 
engineers  took  apart  the  generator,  they  dis- 
covered that  many  of  the  tttbes  carrying 
water  into  the  generator  had  deteriorated 
dangerously.  A  massive  repair  Job  was  be- 
gun. 

Just  ae  the  utUlty  was  getting  ready  to  put 
Palisades  back  into  operation  in  early  May 
of  this  year,  new  steam  leaks  were  detected 
in  the  gei>erator  that  caused  trouble  back  In 
January  of  1973.  Start-up  has  been  delayed 
again,  perhaps  to  midsummer. 

The  shutdown  of  the  Palisades  power  plant 
l3  costing  Consumers  Power  3  million  dollars 
per  month. 

PlI.GXXM-1 

Boston  Edison  Company's  nuclear  plant 
near  Plymouth,  Mass. — called  Pllgrlm-1 —  is 
a  660-megawatt  system  that  first  went  into 
commercial  operation  In  Deoemt)er  of  1972. 
For  Jtist  over  a  year  it  ran  without  prob- 
lems. Then  strange  vibrations  were  detected 
inside  the  reactor.  The  AEC  ordered  it  shut 
down  on  Oec.  28,  1973.  It  has  not  produced 
electricity  since. 

While  the  unit  was  down  for  adjustment 
to  eliminate  vilwatlons,  officials  decided  to 
carry  out  a  partial  refueling  of  the  reactor 
and  rua  some  routine  tests. 

During  one  ultrasonic  examination  of  the 
i-eactor's  inner  works,  engineers  discovered  a 
half -inch  "discontinuity"  in  a  6-lnch-thick— 
weld  on  a  pipe  that  carries  radioactive  water 
back  into  the  reactor  after  It  has  been  run 
tlirough  a  generator.  The  AEC  has  ordered 
liurther  tests  on  the  weld. 

The  shutdown  is  costing  Boston  Edison 
S305.000  per  day,  or  more  than  9  million  dol- 
liirs  each  month. 

Inadequate  quality  controls  Is  cited  as  the 
cause  of  problems  at  other  plants.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  said 
that  in  197S.  utilities  in  the  U.8.  reported  861 
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A   CH.UN   BEAC1  tON 

In  1973.  the  plant  was  ord  red  out  of  action 
by  the  AEC  for  the  same  i  iternal-vibratiou 
problems  that  plagued  PUprlm-1  at  Plym- 
outh, Mass.  While  worke^  were  locating 
the  diflBculty,  two  control 
were  pulled  from  the  reactoi ' 
time,  setting  oflf  a  chain  rei  ction.  The  heavy 
steel  protective  lid  was  off  1  he  reactor  at  the 
time. 

Control  rods  are  long  cy  inders  of  a  sub 
stance  that  absorbs  neutroi  a.  They  are  made 
of  boron  or  hafnium  and   prevent  the  con 
troUed-fission  reaction  in  fan  atomic  plan 
from  turning  into  a  nuclear;holocaust. 

Vermont  Yankee  Corpo*atlon  was  fined 
$15,000  lor  its  vioUtion  of  i  afety  regulations. 
This  was  the  second  timt  the  AEC  began 
Imposing  fines  In  1971  tl  at  a  utility  has 
been  penalized  this  way. 

According  to  Mr.  Munti  ing  of  the  AEC : 
"Many  of  these  occurrencei  would  have  been 
prevented  had  strong  quail  ty-assurance  pro- 
grams been  in  effect." 

The  AEC  is  working  wit  i  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry to  step  up  quality  control  at  the  45 
atomic  plants  now  Ucensei  ,  to  operate  com- 
mercially ha  the  U.S. 

StTMMES    TROT  BLE? 

There  is  concern,  howe  er,  that  if  these 
improvements  In  quality  c(  ntrol  do  not  show 
quick  results,  the  nation  o  )uld  be  in  trouble 
this  summer  as  consume:  s  start  using  air 
conditioners  and  create  n;w  peak  demands 
for  electricity. 

An  official  outlook  on  ' 
bllitles  across  the  nation  ii 
46. 

Delays  in  bringing  atom  c  units  into  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  huge  cost  increases  accrued 
in  getting  them  btillt,  po«  s  still  other  prob- 
lems. 

The  10  nuclear  plants  :hat  had  been  li- 
censed to  operate  by  197|  took  less  than  6 
years  to  move  from  the  planning  stage  Into 
service,  on  the  average.  Today  this  lead  time 
has  stretched  out  to  between  9  and  10  years. 
The  delays  are  caused  by  prolonged  licensing 
procedures,  construction  (lifflculties,  techni- 
cal problems,  and  intenfention  by  groups 
concerned  about  safety  an^  enviroimient. 

For  example,  the  Toledd  Edison  Company's 
Davls-Besse  nuclear  plant  was  expected  to 
start  commercial  service  in  December  of 
1974  on  the  shores  of  L»ke  Erie.  Company 
officials  now  say  a  startui  date  in  early  1976 
Is  more  likely  and  costs  have  increased  60 
miUlon  dollars  to  a  to|al  of  415  million 
dollars. 

"SHAKEOOWN"  NEEDED 


plants,  and  they  have  been 
slderably  longer  than  the  1 
perlence  of  most  nuclear  plant! 
The  Porum  points  out  that 
piece  of  machinery,  atomic 
"shakedown"    period   before 
most    efficient   levels    of    pr 
facilities,  the  Fonim  reports, 
improving  operating  figures. 
Mr.  Muntzing  of  the  AEC 
that   1973  figures  for   older 
anywhere  near  the  80  per  < 
estimates  many  thought  woujd 
by  these  matured  facilities, 
average   1973   avaUablllty  factor 
In  this  older  age  group  was 
than  the  average  for  all  plan^ 

The  atom  now  accounts 
cent  of  total  U.S.  energy 
become  a  major  energy  source 
the  U.S.  into  the  next  centuJTr 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
prove  itself  a  reliable  and 

"The  enormous  potential 
nticlear  fission  has  been  established 
doubt,"  says  Mr.  Muntzing, 
"Nuclear  power  facilities, 
be  designed,  constructed  and 
a  discipline  that  has  not  noifnally 
quired  iu  American  industry 
every  level  must  be  made  to  t 
quality  is  everybody's    business 
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The  indtistry  feels 
Judgments  are  made 
of  nuclear  power  plants, 
given  an  chance  to  work 
out  of  the  systems.  As 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum 
elation: 


before  any  final 

abdut  the  capabilities 

utilities  should  be 

some  of  the  "bugs" 

spelled  out  by  the 

an  Industry  asso- 


"Valld  comparisons 
ance  of  nuclear  power 
fired  plants  are  diffictil 
plants  are  much  smaller 


belween  the  perform- 

I  tatlons  and  fossil- 

.  Most  fossil 

than  most  nuclear 


fered  repeated  breakdonnis,  t  Here  are  others 
that  have  maintained  a  high  record  of  both 
productivity  and  safety. 

Commonwealth  Edison  in  Illinois,  which 
has  the  largest  string  of  ojeratlng  atomic 
stations  of  any  utility  in  ths  U.S.,  also  has 
achieved  one  of  the  best  reords  of  produc- 
tivity from  these  facilities. 

During  1973,  for  examp:  e.  Its  nuclear 
plants  were  available  to  produce  power  82 
per  cent  of  the  time  whUe  j  Its  five  newest 
coal-fired  facilities  were  available  just  69 
per  cent  of  the  time.  The  company's  seven 
operating  atomic  units  generate  more  than 
30  per  cent  of  Its  total  electricity. 

By  1980.  Commonwealth  tdlson  plans  to 
produce  one  half  its  power  by  nuclear  units. 
To  reach  that  goal,  the  firm  ivUl  spend  more 
than  1  million  dollars  per  day  between  now 
and  1978  to  build  new  planlk. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power,!  with  Its  twln- 
tmit  Point  Beach  nuclear  plant  near  Two 
Creeks,  Wis.,  has  had  almtit  100  per  cent 
avaUabUity  from  both  reactors  dtiring  the 
first  quarter  of  1974.  In  ia73.  Unit  1  was 
available  to  produce  power  7*  per  cent  of  the 
time.  Unit  2  for  94  per  centJ 

Another  way  successful  J  use  of  atomic 
power  can  be  measured  is  iy  what  it  costs 
to  generate  electricity  onqe  the  plant  is 
running. 

Shearon  Harris,  president  of  CaroUna 
Power  &  Light  Company,  Reports  that  his 
utility  pays  1.7  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for 
electricity  generated  by  oil  and  coal-fired 
plants,  but  less  than  half  Ithat,  0.68  cents, 
for  the  same  unit  of  nuclear  power. 

Rochester  Gas  &  Electric,  iwhlch  owns  and 
operates  the  R.  E.  Glnna  nuclear  plant  near 
Ontario,  N.Y..  reports  that  during  1973  it 
paid  0.31  cents  per  kllow  itt-hotir  for  its 
nuclear-gt  aerated  electricitjr  and  0.84  cents 
for  that  coming  from  its  newest  coal-fired 
facility.  The  Glnna  plant,  \  'hlch  was  out  of 
service  for  almost  three  months  for  repairs 
and  maintenance  in  early  1!  74,  was  available 
to  produce  power  95  per  cent  of  the  time 
during  1973. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  reports  a  2-to-l 
ratio  between  costs  of  proaucing  a  kilowatt 
of  electricity  with  fossU  fuels  and  with  nu- 
clear material.  Many  other  utilities  are  en- 
Joying  similar  low-cost  production  from  their 


nuclear    units   once    they 
built  and  ninnlng  smoothly 


get   the    systems 


Light  Water  Reactors  Are  Too  Dangeroits, 
Satb  Britadi's  Leading  SciENTiric  Advisor 
Light  water  reactors  have  been  condemned 
by  one  of  Britain's  most  eminent  scientists  as 
being  too  heavily  dependent  on  the  quality  of 
manufacture  and  mabitenance  to  be  accept- 
able In  Britain.  Sir  Alan  Cottrell,  the  govern- 
ment's chief  scientific  advisor  until  his  re- 
tirement in  AprU,  says:  "I  hope  that  the 
safety  of  the  public  In  this  country  will  never 
be  made  dependent  upon  almost  superhuman 
engineering  and  operational  qualities." 
(Light  water  reactors  account  for  all  in- 
stalled capacity  in  the  U.S.)  In  a  letter  to 
the  London  Financial  Times  In  the  aftermath 
of  one  of  Britain's  first  factory  accidents,  the 
explosion  of  a  caprolactam  plant  at  Pllx- 
borough  which  devastated  both  the  plant  and 
surrounding  houses,  Cottrell  warns  of  "plenty 
of  examples,  including  recent  ones  from  va- 
rious fields  of  activity,  where  most  carefully 
designed  and  maintained  engineering  pro- 
jects have  gone  disastrously  vo-ong." 

When  the  consequences  to  the  public  are  as 
"uniquely  grave"  as  an  accident  to  a  reactor. 
the  government  would  be  "wise  to  choose  a 
system  less  critically  dependent  on  human 
perfection  than  the  steel  pressure-vessel 
water  reactor."  Cottrell  refutes  suggestions 
that  all  the  evidence  and  expert  opinion  says 
tliat  Britain  should  order  LWRs.  His  letter 
makes  It  plain  that  he  favors  the  pressure- 
tube  heavy  water  type  of  reactor,  such  as 
CANDU  or  the  British -designed  SGHWB.  In 
such  systems,  he  points  out,  the  high-pres- 
sure point  of  the  system  Is  distributed  among 
a  large  number  of  small  and  independent 
tubes,  "any  of  which  would  signal  any  incip- 
ient faUure  of  itself  by  gently  leaking  long 
before  It  completely  broke." 

The  security  of  the  LWR,  says  Cottrell,  de- 
pends on  the  maintenance  of  an  "immacu- 
late standard  for  manufacture  and  quality 
control  and  on  regular  in-servlce  Inspection 
of  the  most  rigorous  and  detailed  kind."  The 
letter,  from  a  scientist  who  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing role  in  advising  successive  UJC.  govern- 
ments on  nuclear  safety,  will  be  seen  by  op- 
ponents of  LWRs  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
weapons  to  come  to  hand.  In  his  previous 
public  statements,  Cottrell  has  gone  no  fur- 
ther than  saying  that  not  enough  information 
was  yet  avaUable  to  be  sure  the  LWR  could 
be  engineered  safely. 


OCEANS  AND  ENERGY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  University  of  Miami  for 
its  recent  ocean  energy  systems  work- 
shop. The  participants  of  the  workshop 
jointly  incorporated  their  expertise  on 
energy  and  ocean-related  issues  into  a 
resolution. 

They  imanlmously  concurred  that 
there  is  a  dire  need  for  the  national 
ocean  policy  study  to  take  an  Initiative 
by  examining  the  ocean  in  the  context 
of  Its  vast  reservoir  of  potential  energy 
resources.  likewise,  the  national  ocean 
policy  study  needs  to  examine  the  sig- 
nificant impact  of  finding  oceanic  en- 
ergy sources  upon  the  Nation's  present 
and  prospective  supply  and  demand  of 
energy. 

The  national  ocean  policy  study, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  is  fa-es- 
ently  conducting  a  comprehensive  analy- 
sis of  the  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental impact  of  oil  and  gas  development 
along  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  of 
Alaska.  The  first  phase  of  our  study  has 
been  devoted  to  oversight  hearings  on 
the  issues  at  hand.  These  hearings  have 
shown  that  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  Fed- 
eral   agencies,    congressional   Members, 


educators,  environmentalists,  and  inter- 
ested citizens  are  all  indeed  aware  of  the 
energy  crisis  and  Its  consequences.  But 
the  heart  of  the  issue  lies  in  where,  when, 
and  how  our  Nation  will  find  new  sources 
of  energy  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
demands. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  beneath  the  ocean  lies  the  Nations' 
largest  untapped  resources  of  energy — 
not  only  petroleum  and  gas — but  energy 
from  the  Sun.  hydrogen,  geothermal  sites, 
the  tides,  and  the  waves.  Each  of  these 
potential  oceanic  energy  sources  could 
have  a  significant  impact  on  total  U.S. 
energy  needs.  Part  of  our  study  efforts 
will  be  devoted  to  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination of  future  alternate  sources  of 
energy  such  as  a  hydrogen  economy. 
We  will  take  into  consideration  the  var- 
ious proposals  adopted  in  the  ocean  en- 
ergy systems  workshop's  resolution, 
and  I  will  incorporate  these  ideas  into 
the  national  ocean  policy  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  University 
of  Miami  Ocean  Energy  Systems  Work- 
shop be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLTTnON 

The  February  25-26  University  of  Miami 
Ocean  Energy  Systems  Workshop  calls  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Including  energy  and  ocean-related 
Committees  of  Congress  and  appropriate  in- 
stitutions involved  in  the  forthcoming  Na- 
tional Ocean  Policy  Study,  the  numerous 
possibilities  of  extracting  energy  from  the 
oceans  at  a  scale  significant  to  make  an  im- 
pact upon  the  total  VS.  energy  constimp- 
tlon  and  at  costs  competitive  with  other 
energy  options. 

The  foUowing  program  areas  are  identified 
and  their  study  is  recommended: 

1.  Direct  and  indirect  conversion  of  solar 
energy  In  the  ocean  into  electrical  power. 

2.  The  generation,  storage,  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  energy  in  the  form  of  synthetic 
fuels,  for  example,  hydrogen.  We  also  note 
the  potential  for  fresh  water,  seafood,  and 
mineral  production. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  a  Steering 
Committee  drawn  from  academic,  govern- 
ment, and  industry.  This  Steering  Commit- 
tee will  be  asked  to : 

1.  Conduct  an  overview  study  of  ocean 
energy  systems; 

2.  Establish  priorities  for  the  various  via- 
ble schemes  consistent  with  realistically 
available  funds,  technology  stattis,  and  po- 
tential Impact  on  the  total  VS.  energy  needs; 
and 

3.  Oversee  the  Development  program  man- 
agement. 

Whereas,  the  oceans  of  the  world  represent 
an  almost  infinite  source  of  natural  energy. 

Whereas,  this  source  is  distributed  in  vari- 
ous forms  throughout  the  world, 

Whereas,  the  scientific  feasibility  of  ex- 
tracting ocean  energy  by  various  systems  has 
been  demonstrated. 

Whereas,  methods  may  be  developed  to 
produce  energy  in  nonpollutlng  forms. 

Whereas,  the  time  has  arrived  to  develop 
the  enghieerlng  feaslbiUty  of  those  systems 
of  highest  priority. 

Whereas,  subsequent  developments  of  pro- 
totype, ocean-based  energy  plants  would  be 
the  result  of  engineering  feasibility  studies. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Federal  Government  Immediately  begin 
funding  demonstration  projects  which  win 
provide  a  consortium  of  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  university  with  the  means  to  re- 


search how  energy  may  be  economically  pro- 
duced by  environmentally  acceptable  means 
from  these  ocean  energy  resources. 

The  time  for  action  has  arrived,  and  the 
members  of  this  assembled  Ocean  Energy 
Systems  Workshop  on  Virginia  Key,  Florida, 
on  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  1974, 
unanimously  ascribe  to  this  resolution. 

The  following  persons  were  in  attendance: 

OCEAN    ENERGY    SYSTEMS    WORKSHOP 
PARTICIPANTS 

Fehruary    25-26,   1974 

William  H.  Avery,  Assistant  Director,  Johns 
Hopkins  App.  Physks  Lab.,  8621  Georgia  Ave- 
nue, SUver  Spring,  Maryland  20910. 

Dr.  Wilbert  Annis,  Director  of  Technical 
Activities,  Florida  Ocean  Scl.  InsUtute  Inc., 
604  Park  Drive — University  Park,  Boca  Roton 
Fla.  33432. 

Joe  Alexander,  Mech.  Engineering  Dent. 
U/M. 

J.  Hubert  Anderson,  President,  Sea  Solar 
Power  Inc.,  1616  HiUock  Lane,  Tork,  Pa. 
17403. 

Dr.  John  R.  Apel,  Director,  Ocean  Remote 
Sensing  Lab,  NOAA/AOML,  16  Rlckenbacker 
Cswy,  Miami,  Florida  33149. 

Wallace  H.  Boggs,  Experimental  Equip. 
Engr.,  CODE  DD-8EO-4,  NASA,  J.  F.  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  Florida  32899. 

John  R.  Botzum,  Editor,  Ocean  Science 
News,  1066  Natl.  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

Charles  S.  Chen,  Public  Tech.  Projects, 
Program  Manager,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

Dr.  T.  Hsu,  Civil  Engineering  Dept.,  SEED 
U/M. 

Robert  Cohen,  Dr./Program  Manager,  1800 
G  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

A.  J.  Coyle,  Ocean  Eng.  Prog.  Mgr.,  Bettelle 
Columbus  Laboratories,  505  King  Avenue, 
Columbtis,  Ohio  43214. 

Dr.  Lee  Craig,  Ocean.  Engineering  Dept., 
SEED,  U/M. 

Dr.  Walter  O.  Dulng,  Chairman,  Division  of 
Physical  Oceanography.  Rosenstlel  School  of 
Marine  &  Atmos.  Scl.,  10  Rlckenbacker  Cswy, 
Miami,  Florida  33149. 

Mr.  Edward  Donovan,  Teledyne  Brown  En- 
gineering, 7903  SevUle  Drive,  HuntsviUe,  Ala- 
bama 35807. 

Wm.  Escher.  Funding  Associate.  Bacher 
Technology  Assoc.,  P.O.  Box  189,  St.  Johns, 
Mich.  48879. 

Robert  Etklns.  Sr.,  Engr.,  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  Oceanic  Div..  P.O.  Box  1488, 
Annapolis,  Maryland  21404. 

Roger  D.  Fuller,  Manager — Ocean  Systems, 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co.,  P.O.  Box  504 — 
Dept  57-70,  Sunnyvale,  California  94088. 

Leonard  Ollckman,  1035  E.  26th  Street, 
Hialeah,  Fla.  33013. 

Dr.  Mark  Goldstein,  107  Palermo  Avenue, 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.  33134. 

Lee  Hargrave,  General  Electric  Co.,  Aero- 
space Group,  P.O.  Box  8565,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
19101. 

Ludo  Van  Hemelrijck,  Sen.  Staff  Associate, 
Lamnot-Doherty  Geolog.,  OBS,  Palisades 
N.Y.  10964. 

Dr.  William  E.  Heronemus,  Prof,  of  Civil 
Engineering.  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Mass.  01002. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hlser,  Director,  Remote  Sensing 
Lab.,  SEED,  U/M. 

John  HoUett,  Prog.  Mgr.,  Global  Marine 
Development,  6959  W.  Century,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90045. 

C.  D.  Hornburg,  DSS  Engineers,  2701  E. 
Sunrise  Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Verne  Ireton,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Dept.  of  M.  E., 
University  of  N3.,  Predricton,  N.B.,  Canada. 

Joseph  C.  Hirschberg,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Laboratory  for  Optics  and  Astri^byslcs,  Uni- 
versity of  Miami. 

Dr.  Robert  Kay,  Chief.  Operations  &  Plan- 
ning Group,  NOAA/National  Ocean  Surrey, 
Executive  Boulevard.  Bldg.  1,  RockvUle, 
Maryland  20852. 
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WiUiam  Kirk,  Mrg.,  Francis  L.  LeQue  Corr. 
Lab..  International  Nickel  Cc  Inc.,  P.O.  Bok 
C56.  WrlghtsviUe  Beach,  N.C. 

Or.  Abraluxu  Ijivi,  Carnegie-Mellou  Uiil- 
veriity  (EE  DepC),  Pittsburgh.  Peansyl- 
vaula  15213. 

Thoiuas  H.  liBggett.  President.  Thomas 
Leggett  Associates,  76  W.  Front  Street.  Bed 
Banic.  New  Jersey  07701. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Man.  Dean.  Research  Coordi- 
nation. University  of  Miami. 

Dr.  Fendall  Marbury.  Naval  Architect.  Ke- 
tron.  Inc..  1400  Wilson  Bird.,  Arlington.  Vir- 
ginia 22209. 

Dr.  Hugh  L.  McLfllRu.  National  Sea  Grant 
Program.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  NOAA, 
RockvlUe.  Maryland  20852. 

David  L.  Motherw-ay.  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, Ocean  Systems  Branch.  U.S.  Coast  Gviard 
RID  Ctr.,  Avery  Point.  Groton,  Conn.  06335. 
IJonald  Neale,  Head.  Naval  Undersea  Sys- 
tems Center,  Atlantic  Underwater  Tech.. 
West  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

Dr.  Perry  A.  Pepper.  Piinc.  Res.  Scientist, 
EDO  Corp.,  College  Pt.,  New  York. 

Mr.  John  A.  Satkowskl.  Physical  Science  Ad- 
ministrator. Office  of  Naval  Research,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22217. 

Dr.  Herman  E.  Sheets,  Chairman.  Ocean  En- 
girteering  Department.  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  Kingston.  Rliode  Island  02881. 

Dr.  Herman  Shoupp.  Senior  Vice  Pres.  for 
Research,  Westinghouse  Electric.  343  Maple 
Ave..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15218. 

Carroll  Smith,  Res.  Assoc.  Prof..  Ocean 
Engineering.  RSMAS. 

Dr.  Gary  Steel  man.  Inventor.  Route  3.  Adel, 
Iowa  50003. 

Dr.  Cliarles  Staphs n.  Professor.  Ocean  En- 
gineering Dept..  Florida  Atlantic  Univ..  Boc  a 
Raton,  Fla.  33432. 

Dr.  Harris  Stewart,  Ddrector  NOAA  AOML.. 
15  Rickenbacker  Cswy.  Miami.  Fla.  33148. 

Joseph  R.  Vadus,  Mgr.  Technology,  NOAA 
MaJined  Undersea  Science  &  Tech..  11,400 
Rockville   Pike.   Bockville.   Md.   20852. 

Mr.  Al  Volker.  Research  Editorial  Medal- 
ist, Research  Coorduiation,  University  ol 
Miami. 

Douglas  K.  Warini'.er.  A.Sbist.  Professor. 
Florida  Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton.  Fla. 
33482. 

Dr.  Warren  Wisby.  Assoc.  Dean,  RSMAS. 
Bri*.  Gen.  J.  J.  George,  Director  of  Meteor- 
ology,   Eastern   Airlines.    Box   787,    Interna- 
tional Airport  Branch,  Miami.  Fla.  33148. 

L.  E.  Poteat.  University  of  Miami,  Me- 
cljuilcal  Engineering.  SEED. 

Mr.  Dennis  M.  O'Connor,  Prof,  of  Law  & 
Oceanography.  School  of  Law,  Box  423,  U.  M. 
Dr.  Oswaid  A.  Roels,  Chairman,  Biological 
Oceanography.  Lamant-Doh«i  ty.  Geological 
Observatory  of  CoUimbi*  U.,  Palisades.  New 
York  10964. 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Bader.  Directoo-.  Sea  Grant 
Program — Center  for  Urban  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  Miami. 

O.  Howard  Harrensteln,  Dean,  School  ol 
Engineering  &  Environmental  Design,  Uni- 
versity of  Miami— P.O.  Box  8294,  Coral  Gables, 
Florida  33134. 

Dr.  T.  Najat  Vezlrcglii.  Chairman,  Mechan- 
ical ■&  Indu&trlal  Enj^lnearlng  Dept.,  Univer- 
sltv  of  Miami. 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Senate  will  consider  soon 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  7824,  the 
Legal  Services  Coa-poration  Act  of  1974, 
which  Xhe  House  ahead^'  approved  on 
May  16  by  a  vote  of  227  to  143. 

Tills  measure  would  establish,  as  re- 
quested to^  the  President,  a  new  inde- 
pendent nonprefit  lecral  services  corpora- 
tion, to  conduct  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram, no'.v  under  OEO  administration, 


under  the  governance  of  an  ll-member 
Board  of  Dii-ectors,  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  adfice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate;  a  majoflity  of  the  Board 
must  be  membeis  of  th^  bar. 

The  conference  reflort,  which  was 
signed  by  all  the  col^fetees,  represents  a 
reasonable  accommodatiodi  between  the 
Seua.te  and  the  House  neasui-es,  towai-d 
the  objective  of  estaWi^hiug  such  a  cor- 
poration, an  objective  flfhich  has  ah-eady 
been  frustrated  twice:) first  by  veto  by 
the  President  in  Decern! 
the  following  year  whei 
provisions  were  drop] 
noiuic  Opportunity  Ainindraents  of  1972, 
by  virtue  of  disagreemeiit  over  the  Board 
and  otliei"  provisions. 
On  May  31,  1974,  I 
American  Bar  Associi 
been  one  of  the  sti> 
the  legislation,  had  on 
its  suppoi-t  for  the  con( 
pendent  corporation  ai 
ence  report  in  particuli 
adopted  by  the  govei 
lean  Bar  Association,  uiged  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  approred  by  Uie  Senate 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  Pi-esident. 

At  that  time,  I  noten  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  ABA.  Chesterfield  Smith,  had 
transmitted  the  resolution  to  each  of  the 
State  and  local  bar  oi^anizatlons.  urg- 
ing them  to  make  their  support  known 
to  the  Senate  and  to  t4e  administration. 
I  Etm  pleased  to  reptrt  today  that  on 
June  12,  1974.  the  Nei  i  York  State  Bar 
Association,  the  Assoc  ation  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  Yo  rk.  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers'  Asso<  iation,  as  well  as 
the  major  organizatic  ns  m  New  York 
City  conducting  the  pi  ograms — ^the  New 
York  City  Legal  Aid  Society,  the  New 
York  City  Community  Action  for  Legal 
Services,  and  the  New  York  Community 
Law  Offices — jointly  aqopted  a  resolution 
similar  to  the  ABA  resolution,  urging  im- 
mediate enactment  of  tI.R.  7824. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bar  as- 
sociations and  other  groups  expressed 
concern  with  "severa  unfortunate  re- 
strictions on  the  klndj  of  cases  that  can 
be  taken  and  on  perso  anel  policies." 

I  have  shared  these  ;oncems  through- 
out consideration  of  t  le  legislation  and 
have  made  every  effort  to  get  a  bill  with- 
out tmreasouable  restoctions,  •while  rec- 
ognizing the  need  to  compromise  to  some 
extent  to  achieve  the  overall  objective. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  bar  asso- 
ciationc  and  other  oi"Banizatlons  which 
I  have  named  have  alio  kept  this  objec- 
tive in  mind  and,  Accordingly,  while 
noting  their  reservatlAns  with  respect  to 
certain  restrictiocis.  hi  ive  concluded  that 
the  conference  bill  do6  s: 

Preserve  the  basic  sti  ucture  of  an  Inde 
pendent  corporation  cot  talned  In  the  Presi- 
dent's original  bill  and  e  idorsed  by  the  orga- 
nized bar. 
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And  that: 

Further  delay  In  tl  ; 
imperil  the  contlnuatlo  i 
services  program. 

•Hie  adopted  resolution  concludes  as 
follows : 

We  therefore  urge  s 
Senate  ol  the  legislatioi 
and  ask  4ihat  the  Pr*&ldfl|it 
bin.  so  that  tbe  futu 
gram  may  be  secure. 


Mr.  President,  this  support 
ference  bill  from  the  orgspiized 
other  organizations  in 
and  New  York  City  is 
and  characteristic  of  th( 
have  given  on  so  many 
the  program  has  been 
in  v.ords  and  in  deeds, 
legal  services  program 
concept  of  a  national 
poration;  I  pledge  every 
toward  the  establishment 
poration,  and,  in  the  interim 
nance  of  the  current 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  resolution 
ciations,  and  other  groH>s 
referred  be  printed  in 

There  being  no  objectfm 
tion  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Resolution    of    the    Bab 
THJE    PaoposKD    National 
COBPORATION    (HJl.  7824) 


;  lssociations    on 
Legal    Bebvicss 


We  Join  in  urging  Immefcliate 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corpc  ration 
7824,  as  reported  out  of  Copference 
13,  1974.  and  passed  bv  the 
1974. 

In  earlier  joint  statement 
organizations  in  July  and 
we  urged  the  creation  of 
Services  Corporation  which 

"(a)    is   adequately   func^ed 
compelling  need  for  legal 
eligible  indigent  clients; 

"(b)  permits  legal  sei-vicds 
vide   the   same    representation 
clients  that  the  private 
clients; 

"(c)  has  .sufficient  flexibility 
nel  policies  and  in  the  use 
of  its  funds  to  permit  an 
on  the  problem  of   provi 
sentatlon  to  the  indigent; 

"(d)  is  not  restricted  by 
of  cases  that  it  can  take  or 
legal   as.slstance   it    can   prjoTlde 
clients."' • 
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We  concluded  in  our 
H.R.  7824,  as  it  passed  the 
meet  the  standards  for  ai 
gram.  On  the  other  hand 
our  December  statement, 
bill  reported  out  by  the 
on  Labor  and  Public  WeUa 
in  our  view  "only  minimally 
sure  an  independent  and 
gram." 

Provisions  contrary  to 
added    in    the    Senate   anc 
Conunitlee,  so  that  the 
several  unfortunate 
of  cases  that  can  be  taken 
policies.  It  does,  however, 
structure    of    an    Indepenhent 
contained  In  the  President^ 
endorsed  by  the  organized 

The  ctirrerrt  uncertaintj 
structure  and  funding  of 
program  is  causing  severe 
local  legal  servlce.s  offices; 
the  legislation  might  imperii 
tlon  of  the  entire  legal  serf  iocs 
therefore  urge  speedy 
ate  of   the   legislation   in 
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and  ask  that  the  President  promptly  sign 
the  bill,  so  that  the  future  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram may  be  secure. 


THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  IN  IDAHO 
THREATENED  WITH  A  SHUTDOWN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  cattle- 
men and  feeders  in  Idaho  are  facing  a 
cost-price  squeeze  which  has  caused 
bankruptcies  by  the  dozens  and  threat- 
ens the  same  fate  for  scores  of  other 
small,  family-sized  operators. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  has 
reached  crisis  proportions.  Feeders  have 
suffered  losses  on  fat  cattle  running  any- 
where from  $75  to  $200  per  head.  For  al- 
most a  year  producers  in  Idaho  have 
watched  helplessly  as  feeding  margins — 
the  difference  between  selling  price  of  fed 
cattle  and  price  of  feeder  calves  6  months 
earlier — have  taken  a  nose-dive.  The 
large  negative  margins  the  feeding  in- 
dustry has  faced  since  August  1973,  along 
with  rising  feed  costs,  have  eliminated 
all  profits.  Tom  Hovenden,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Idaho  Cattle  Feeders  As- 
sociation, reports  that  on  a  700-pound 
calf,  which  requires  about  120  days  to 
feed  out  to  1,000  pounds,  the  feeder 
needs  about  43  cents  per  pound  to  break 
even.  At  present  market  prices,  he  is  get- 
ting 35  cents  a  pound  and  thus  losing  $80 
on  each  head.  This  loss  is  even  more 
serious  for  those  feeders  who  bought  400- 
pound  calves  at  60  and  80  cents  a  pound 
and  are  now  getting  ready  to  market  that 
beef. 

By  telephone  and  letter  I  have  heard 
and  read  the  outrage  and  despair  of 
Idaho  farm  families.  The  Idaho  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  Wilson  Kellogg; 
coimty  commissioners;  the  president  of 
the  Idalio  Cattlemen's  Association;  and 
many  feeders  and  cow-calf  operators 
have  informed  me  that  unless  relief  is 
fast  in  coming  more  bam  doors  will  be 
closed  permanently. 

In  Idaho,  the  cow-calf  operator,  like 
the  feeder,  is  also  being  hit  with  de- 
pressed prices  for  feeder  animals,  and 
that  In  turn  is  causing  many  such  opera- 
tors to  sell  off  cows  from  their  produc- 
tion herds. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  an  overstate- 
ment when  I  say  that  at  all  levels  of  the 
industry,  ranchers  have  been  caught  in 
a  merciless  cost-price  squeeze  with  no 
hope  of  breaking  even  in  the  near  future. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleo  Ahlers  of  Priest  River, 
Idaho,  are  typical  victims  of  the  sagging 
cattle  industry.  Their  letter  to  me  is  tes- 
timony to  the  cattle  industry  crisis  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
appear  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  economic  well-being  of  my  State, 
which  is  predominantly  rmal  and  agri- 
cultural, is  gauged  by  the  health  of  the 
farming  industry.  In  1972,  the  latest  fig- 
ures Available,  beef  cattle  and  milk  made 
up  almost  45  p>ercent  of  all  cash  farm  re- 
ceipts. Both  the  dairy  and  cattle  indus- 
try are  in  deep  trouble  and  this  spells  bad 
times  for  the  entire  economy  of  the 
State.  Further,  it  does  not  take  an  econ- 
omist to  know  that  farmers  in  Idaho, 
like  those  around  Malad  who  grow  sub- 
stantial acreages  of  barley,  or  othere  who 
grow  hay  or  other  roiighagf.  will  feel  the 
spikes  of  a  general  dcrlnie  in  the  Idaho 
catUc  indu.'-tiy. 


I  have  been  informed  that  more  than 
one  billion  pounds  of  meat,  mostly  beef, 
is  presently  in  cold  storage  in  this  coun- 
try. Add  to  this  reserve  the  fact  that 
.the  United  States  is  the  only  major  meat 
consuming  nation  that  has  no  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  foreign  beef. 
Japan,  the  European  economic  com- 
munity and  Canada  all  have  placed  com- 
plete or  nearly  complete  embargoes  on 
beef  imports  because  of  the  depressed 
state  of  their  domestic  cattle  and  beef 
markets.  Yet,  in  the  United  States  Bob 
Henderlider  of  the  Idaho  Cattlemen's 
Association  informs  me  that  there  is  an 
estimated  "115  million  pounds  of  foreign 
beef  in  cold  storage,  waiting  to  enter  our 
trade  channels."  The  depressing  effect 
of  foreign  beef  on  prices  will  not  be  lifted 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  reimpose  the 
import  quotas,  suspended  by  President 
Nixon  in  1972,  provided  for  under  the 
1964  Meat  Import  Act. 

Certain  immediate  actions  can  be 
taken  to  help  relieve  the  glut  on  the 
beef  market. 

I  have  joined  with  43  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  in  urging  the  President  to  re- 
impose  the  beef  import  quotas. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  administra- 
tion's removal  of  the  import  quotas  on 
beef  has  not  had  the  intended  result.  The 
President's  economic  advisers  assumed 
that  increased  impoi'ts  of  beef  would 
liave  the  effect  of  lowering  prices  at  the 
grocery  store.  But  these  retail  prices 
have  come  down  very  Uttle.  The  house- 
wife has  not  benefited.  Rather,  our  own 
cattlemen  and  feeders  have  been  the 
victims  of  increased  imports.  The  ad- 
ministration has  it  within  its  power  to 
reimpose  import  restrictions.  I  hope  the 
President  will  heed  our  appeal  and  grant 
the  relief  that  is  so  urgently  needed. 

In  addition  to  requesting  the  re- 
imposition  of  import  quotas,  we  have 
asked  the  administration  to  increase  its 
beef  buying  program  for  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Defense  and  the  commodity 
distribution  program. 

Also,  I  have  been  informed  that  nego- 
tiations are  presently  taking  place  with 
Canada  to  reduce  the  restrictions  on 
American  exports  of  beef  to  tliat 
country. 

I  support  each  of  these  efforts. 

If  the  administration  will  act  posi- 
tively the  panic  which  pervades  the 
cattle  industry  can  be  calmed.  Rural 
bankers  are  threatening  to  foreclose  as 
they  witness  the  continued  dip  m  the 
beef  niaiket;  feeders  and  cow-C£ilf  own- 
ers are  selling  off  herds  hoping  to  stave 
off  even  larger  losses.  This  reaction  to 
skidding  prices  has  put  even  more  beef 
on  the  market.  Still,  if  given  time  and 
some  Government  assistance,  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  cattle  industry 
can  rebound. 

Some  additional  legislation  may  be 
needed  to  stabilize  the  industry.  Hear- 
ings in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
i-esentatives  Agriculture  Committees  will 
begin  this  week  on  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  program  whereby  the  Government 
would,  if  necessary,  guarantee  90  per- 
cent ol  conmiercial  loans  to  cattlemen. 
With  adequate  provisions  to  prevent 
nii.su.se  of  .such  a  program,  this  may  well 
be  helpful  in  preventing  further  shut- 


downs while  the  cattle  industry  recovers. 
The  public  hearings  will  help  to  bear  out 
the  advisability  of  such  a  proposal. 

Agriculture  is  the  heart  of  Idaho's 
economy.  I  will  support  Idalio  cattle- 
men and  feeders  in  any  way  I  can. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  less  than 
a  month  ago.  I  addressed  this  Chamber 
on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Middle  East. 
At  tliat  time,  the  world  was  still  reeling 
in  shock  as  a  response  to  the  slaughter 
of  innocent  schoolchildren  in  the  village 
of  Maalot.  Fortunately,  as  a  result  of  the 
prudent  and  skilled  diplomatic  efforts  of 
Secretai-y  of  State  Kissinger,  it  appears 
that  we  are  finally  at  a  point  where  peace 
in  that  troubled  region  of  the  w^orld  may 
be  a  reahty.  I  add  my  hopes  to  those  of 
civilized  men  the  world  over  that  the 
peoples  of  this  region  can  finally  live  in 
harmonious  accord. 

As  this  Chamber  remembers,  at  -the 
time  I  discussed  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  I  indicated  that  a  group  of  Flor- 
ida dentists  who  were  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union  had  been  subjected  to  base  and 
unnecessary  harassment  by  that  coun- 
try's miUtiamen  while  attending  a  reli- 
gious service. 

I  now  note  with  horror  that,  in  spite 
of  protestations  of  innocence  by  Bresh- 
nev's  puppets,  this  harassment  of  Rus- 
sia's Jewish  people  continues.  An  article 
in  a  local  Washington  paper  this  morn- 
ing Indicates  that,  as  part  of  Russia's 
preparations  to  welcome  President  Nix- 
on, the  leader  of  a  free  people,  Russia 
is  stepping  up  their  tactics  of  harassment 
and  surveillance  of  that  nation's  Jews. 

It  well  behooves  this  Chamber  to  bring 
this  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  caution  the  Soviets  that, 
if  they  seek  peace  and  accord  with  this 
Nation,  they  had  best  realize  that  Amer- 
icans will  not  tolerate  harassment  of  any 
foiTO  anywhere  in  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticlo 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Soviets  Cut  Phone  Ties  op  Jews 
(By  William  R.  MacKaye) 

The  Soviet  government  has  shut  off  the 
telephone  of  virtually  every  Jewish  activist 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  American  groups  concerned 
about  Soviet  Jews  have  reported. 

The  maneuver  is  app>arenUy  designed  to 
thwart  any  effort  by  Soviet  Jews  to  drama- 
tize to  President  Nixon  their  campaign  for 
freedom  to  emigrate  to  Israel  during  the 
President's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  later 
this  month,  representatives  of  the  groups 
said. 

Jerrj-  Goodman,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  In  New 
York,  estimated  that  98  per  cent  of  the 
activists'  phones  had  been  disconnected, 
most  of  them  in  the  last  two  weeks. 

Karen  Kravette,  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  somewhat  more  militant  Union 
of  Coiuicils  for  Soviet  Jews,  who  also  re- 
ported the  massive  telephone  disconnection, 
speculated  that  the  Sonet  authorities  also 
hoped  to  block  news  of  other  repressive  moves 
against  Jews  by  cutting  their  telephone  ties 
to  the  West. 

ActirlPt  .Tr-AT.  howPT-pr.  hare  \ised  other 
pontiiigrn-v     linr;.     of     cnnimimicatlons     to 
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alert  Western  friends  of  an  Increase  In  secret 
police  surveillance  of  leading  activists  and 
of  growing  fears  among  male  Jews  that  tbey 
will  be  called  up  for  military  service,  she 
said. 

Before  F>resident  Nixon's  Moscow  trip  two 
years  ago.  a  number  of  key  activists,  many 
cf  them  over  40.  were  drafted  for  up  to  90 
days  of  military  service,  effectively  removing 
them  from  Moscow  during  the  presidential 
visit.  A  similar  wave  of  telephone  disconnec- 
tions also  preceded  the  1972  Nixon  trip. 

Agencies  involved  In  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Jewry  are  particularly  edgy  about  the  possi- 
ble impact  on  Soviet  Jews  of  President 
Ntxon's  speech  in  Annapolis  last  week  in 
which  he  pledged  a  U.S.  "hands  off"  policy 
regarding  internal  Soviet  affairs  and  urged 
defeat  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  to 
the  pending  trade  bill. 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  has  the 
vigorous  backing  of  the  agencies  and  the 
American  Jewish  community  generally, 
would  •  tie  liberalized  U.S.  trade  policies 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  to  Soviet  govern- 
ment easing  of  the  emigration  restrictions. 

Goodman  noted  that  Stanley  Lowell,  the 
new  chairman  of  his  agency,  which  is  funded 
by  a  broad  coalition  of  Jewish  groups.  Is- 
sued a  statement  shortly  after  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  expressing  the  hope  that  So- 
viet Jews  would  not  suffer  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  assurances  to  the  Soviet  government. 
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FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Ml-.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  22,  1974,  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  addressing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  insure  that  annual  Federal  ap- 
propriations by  the  Congress  shall  not 
exceed  anticipated  annual  revenues. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Thurmond  and 
myself,  I  would  like  to  bring  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  S.  947 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  to  ensure  that  an- 
nual Federal  appropriations  by  the  Con- 
gress shall  not  exceed  anticipated  annual 
revenues 

Whereas,  It  has  become  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  the  Congress  to  appropriate  Federal 
funds  In  excess  of  anticipated  Federal  reve- 
nues: and 

Whereas,  this  practice  has  not  only  created 
a  massive  national  debt  but  has  been  a 
major  factor  In  the  ever  Increasing  Inflation 
with  its  dire  consequences  for  the  economy 
and  the  budgets  of  our  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  continuation  of  deficit  spend- 
ing can  only  increase  Inflationary  pressures 
which  most  probably  will  cause  more  prob- 
lems than  the  additional  appropriations  wlU 
solve;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has 
for  many  years  demonstrated  that  limiting 
spending  to  anticipated  revenue  Is  feasible 
and  develops  financial  stability  and  public 
confidence  In  government.  Now,  therefore. 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  hereby  Is  memorialized  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  ensure  that  annual 
Federal  appropriations  by  the  Congress  shall 
not  exceed  anticipated  annual  Federal 
revenues. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Vice  President,  the 
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bers, designing  their  revl(  w  plan,  and  select- 
ing staff.  It  is  anticipated  that  approximately 
100  planning  contracts  frill  be  awarded  by 
July  1, 1974. 
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A  third  type  of  activity  tj 
the  Statewide  PSRO  Support 
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Two  hundred  and  threi 
have  been  designated  and  ( 
organizations  to  date  hav  s  applied  to  DHKW 
for  funds  to  plan  and  establish  PSROs  and  to 
provide  assistance  to  gr<Jups  to  help  them 
qualify  as  PSROs.  Organi^tlons  from  all  but 
four  States  have  applied  tfor  PSRO  funding. 
Additional  physician  organizations  are  ex- 
pected to  apply  In  the  future,  and  it  Is  antici- 
pated that  PSROs  will  e^st  in  each  of  the 
designated  areas  by  1976. 
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the  practitioner.  This  activity  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  American  College  of  Physicians, 
tlie  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the 
American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians,  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  In- 
foctious   Disease   Society  of  America. 

MODEL     SCREENING     CRITERIA 

Many  medical  specialty  societies  are  work- 
ing in  the  development  of  the  PSRO  pro- 
gram, including  the  American  College  of  Phy- 
.slclans,  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Internal  Medicine,  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  PamUy  Physicians,  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecolo- 
gists, and  the  American  College  of  Radiology. 
These  and  other  medical  specialty  societies 
are  developing,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
American  Medical  A.ssociation.  model  screen- 
ing criteria  for  their  specialty  area  which 
can  be  of  assistance  to  the  local  PSROs. 

The  local  physicians  will  develop  the 
norms,  standards,  and  criteria  to  be  used  in 
their  area.  The  PSRO  can  adopt  or  adapt 
to  meet  their  specific  situation  the  criteria 
developed  by  the  national  specialty  societies, 
or  they  can  reject  the  model  criteria  com- 
pletely and  develop  their  own.  If  they  wish. 

The  norms,  standards,  and  criteria  are 
checkpoints  which  identify  Instances  of  care 
that  fall  outside  what  would  normally  be 
expected  to  occur.  These  checkpoints  will  be 
established  for  classes  of  patients  with  a 
particular  diagnosis  or  problem.  When  ap- 
plied, they  screen  out  cases  requiring  more 
m-depth  review.  It  is  at  this  point  that  peer 
review  reaUy  comes  into  play.  AU  factors  re- 
lated to  the  particular  case  In  question  must 
be  considered  before  any  decision  affecting 
payment  is  made.  For  example,  consideration 
of  the  patient's  psychological  and  social  situ- 
ation and  the  availability  of  alternative  facil- 
ities must  be  considered  as,  of  course,  must 
the  distinction  between  the  case  In  question 
and  the  criteria  themselves. 

OBJECTION    TO    THE    PROGRAM 

Many  physicians  are  concerned  about  the 
Impact  of  the  PSRO  program  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Some  of  that  concern  is 
legitimate.  Much  of  it,  however,  is  based 
upon  Incomplete  Information  or  misunder- 
standing about  the  purpose  and  activities  of 
the  program.  DHEW  has  prepared  an  in- 
formation document  that  addresses  the  most 
common  concerns  expressed  about  the  pro- 
gram. This  document  Is  available  from  the 
Office  of  Professional  Standards  Review. 

CONFIDENTIALITY:     A    MAJOR    ISSUE 

The  issue  of  confidentiality  which  is  often 
raised  in  connection  with  the  PSRO  program 
Is  a  potential  problem,  not  only  in  our  pres- 
ent Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  and  In 
existing  private  health  Insurance  plans,  but 
throughout  our  society. 

The  PSRO  legislation  contains  strong  pen- 
alties for  breech  of  confidentiality.  With  the 
help  of  experts  and  affected  organizations. 
DHEW  currently  is  developing  guidelines  and 
regulations  which  will  address  confidentiality 
In  very  specific  terms.  These  guidelines  will  be 
made  available  to  the  PSROs,  to  data  proces- 
sors who  support  PSROs,  and  other  Involved 
groups.  Their  application  will  be  mandatory 
for  all  the  PSROs  and  all  groups  which  han- 
dle data  for  any  PSRO. 

The  privacy  of  patients  and  physicians  Is 
a  basic  civil  right 'and  must  be  respected. 
Medical  records  contain  a  great  deal  of 
privileged  information,  but  the  data  col- 
lected for  PSRO  purposes  wUl  be  limited  to 
that  required  for  review.  While  the  law  re- 
qtilres  the  development  of  patient  and  phys- 
ician profiles,  the  Identity  of  the  Individuals 
will  be  protected  from  disclosure.  There  will 
be  no  national  data  bank  of  individual  pa- 
tient records  and  everything  possible  wlU  be 
done  to  protect  the  confidential  nature  of  any 
records  maintained  on  a  local  level. 


COST   or   THE    PROGRAM 

PSRO  will  mvolve  substantial  adminis- 
trative cost  which  will  be  financed  totally  by 
the  Federal  Government.  These  costs  will  be 
reasonable  in  ccanparison  with  the  total  cost 
of  the  health  care  programs  which  are  sub- 
ject to  PSRO  review.  The  Administration's 
proposed  $55  million  PSRO  fiscal  year  1975 
budget,  for  example,  Is  about  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  for 
1975. 

FUTURE    PROGRAM    ACTIVmES 

DHEW  is  studying  ways  in  which  the  pro- 
gram might  be  Improved.  It  is  still  too  early 
in  the  development  of  the  program  to  deter- 
mine exactly  the  form  those  improvements 
should  take — which  aspects  of  the  law  will 
work  and  which  may  require  modification. 
Many  organizations  have  recommended 
amendments  to  the  legislation.  DHEW  has 
analyzed  the  law  and  some  of  the  proposed 
changes  and  has  concluded  that  the  law 
should  be  implemented  as  it  was  enacted 
until  the  experience  of  operating  PSROs  can 
be  evaluated.  In  addition,  many  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  are  no  longer  necessary 
because  the  issues  they  deal  with  have  been 
covered  in  administrative  guidelines  devel- 
oped by  DHEW.  Any  problem  areas  that  arise 
in  the  operation  of  PSROs  which  cannot  be 
bandied  satisfactorily  through  administra- 
tive actions  will  be  the  subject  of  recom- 
mended legislative  modifications. 


ACQUISITION  OF  MARCOR  CORP. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
concerned  to  read  in  several  newspapers 
this  morning  of  the  proposed  acquisition 
of  the  Marcor  Coip.  by  Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

Any  such  proposed  merger  surely 
raises  questions  of  the  concentration  of 
economic  power.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  is  the 
Nation's  tliird  largest  oil  company  and 
our  seventh  largest  corporation.  In  1973 
it  had  total  assets  in  excess  of  $10  billion. 
Marcor  Corp.  is  the  parent  company  of 
both  Montgomery  Ward  and  the  Con- 
tainer Corp.  Its  assets  exceed  $2.8  bil- 
lion. The  combination  of  these  two  pow- 
erful corporations  would  certainly  re- 
sult in  a  tremendous  increase  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  leverage. 

But  the  issue  that  most  aroused  my 
interest.  Mr.  President,  was  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  large  p>ortion  of  the  funds  to 
be  used  by  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  in  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  would  come  from  the 
greatly  increased  profits  reported  by  Mo- 
bil since  the  onset  of  last  year's  oil  crisis. 
Only  4  monUis  ago  the  presidents  of 
major  oil  companies  in  their  testimony 
before  the  permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  stated  that  it  was  Impera- 
tive for  them  to  Increase  their  profit 
margins  in  order  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary capital  for  increased  exploration 
and  drilling.  Moreover,  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  continuation  of 
exploration  efforts  is  dependent  solely 
on  the  oil  companies  abilities  to  generate 
increased  profits.  In  this  the  administra- 
tion concurred.  The  administration's 
justification  for  granting  price  increases 
on  domestic  oil  was  to  permit  the  genera- 
tion of  increased  profits  and,  thus,  fur- 
ther increased  exploration  and  drilling 
acti'dties. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  appear  that  in- 
creased profits  are  being  used  to  increase 
economic  power,  not  to  expand  explora- 
tion for  new  energy  sources. 


I  liave.  today,  written  to  Rawleigh 
Warner,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  asking  him  to  ex- 
plain tliis  apparent  contradiction. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
may  decide  to  pose  similar  questions  in 
an  open  foinim.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Warner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.    Senate. 
Washnigton.  D.C,  June  18,  1974. 
R.».wi^lCH  Warner,  Jr.. 

Cliairman  of  the  Board,  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Warner:  I  have  learned  with  con- 
siderable surprise  that  the  Mobil  OU  Corpo- 
ration is  contemplating  acquisition  of  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Marcor  Corporation. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  significant  frac- 
tion of  the  proposed  acquisition  will  be  fi- 
nai-iced  by  the  increased  profits  reported  by 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation  during  the  past  year. 

The  Justification  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress by  spokesmen  for  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try and  for  the  Administration  for  allowing 
major  oil  company  profits  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially has  been  that  increased  profits  are 
necessary  in  order  to  fund  increased  explo- 
ration and  drilling  costs.  The  utilization  of 
your  profits  to  acquire  a  major  American 
corporation  would  appear  inconsistent  with 
the  above  explanation. 

I  would  be  most  grateful  to  receive  any 
comments  on  this  matter  that  you  would  care 
to  send  to  me. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  W.  Brooke. 


HYPERACTTVITY  IN  CHILDREN 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
may  recall  that  I  have  previously  called 
to  their  attention  the  interesting  work 
of  Dr.  Ben  F.  Feingold  of  the  Kaiser 
Foundation  Hospitals  and  Permanente 
Medical  Group  with  respect  to  a  possible 
link  between  food  additives  and  hyper- 
activity in  children.  See  Congressional 
Record,  volume  119,  part  27,  page  35403. 

Dr.  Feingold,  by  altering  the  diets  of 
hyperactive  children  has  achieved  some 
dramatic  results.  There  have  been  some 
who  have  criticized  the  methodology.  Dr. 
Feingold  himself  recognizes  some  of  the 
limitations  of  his  work  to  date,  particu- 
larly the  lack  of  a  control  group.  As  a  re- 
sult. I  have  been  working  with  Dr.  Fein- 
gold and  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, including  a  personal  meeting  with 
Dr.  Feingold  and  Dr.  Boesel  in  early 
March,  in  an  effort  to  pursue  Dr.  Fein- 
gold's  hypothesis. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
has  awarded  a  $50,000  Federal  grant  to 
Dr.  C.  Keith  Conners  of  Harvard  to  see  if 
Dr.  Feingold's  work  can  be  replicated.  A 
control  group  will  be  employed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  background 
material  on  this  grant  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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BACKGROTTin)    MATERIAL 

(Attachment  A — Scope  of  Work;  Contract 
No.  NIE-C-74-0093) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Within  the  last  year  an  Intriguing  new 


hypothesis  about  the  etiology  of  hyperklnesls 
has  been  suggested.  Dr.  Ben  Felngold,  Chief 
Emeritus  of  the  Division  of  Allergy  at  the 
Kaiser  Institute  and  Permanente  Group  In 
San  Francisco  has  found  evidence  In  his 
clinical  experience  which  convinces  him  that 
the  ingestion  of  food  additives  and  salicylates 
causes  byperklnesls  in  some  children,  and 
that  In  many  cases  adherence  to  a  diet  free 
of  additives  and  salicylates  can  substantially 
reduce  or  eliminate  hyperkinetic  behavior 
within  two  weeks.  If  this  hypothesis  Is  veri- 
fied, an  etlologlc  factor  and  a  method  of 
treatment  will  have  been  simultaneously 
identified. 

The  question  Is  of  importance  to  educa- 
tional policy  for  at  least  two  reasons — first 
because  hyperkinesis  affects  a  significant 
number  of  elementary  school  children,  frus- 
trating their  attempts  to  do  well  in  school  and 
to  get  along  with  their  peers  and  teachers; 
second  because  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
sidizes school  lunch  programs  In  which  foods 
with  additives  are  served.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  therefore  intends  to 
fund  an  experiment  to  discover  whether  Dr. 
Feingold's  hypothesis  is  correct.  The  experi- 
ment, together  with  the  activities  necessary 
to  start  It,  carry  It  through,  and  complete 
a  comprehensive  report  on  it,  will  constitute 
a  project.  Dr.  Pehigold  will  serve  as  dietary 
advisor  to  the  project. 

n.    METHODOLOGY 

NIE  is  seeking  a  double-blind  experiment 
in  which  a  sample  of  hyperkinetic  children 
Is  divided  Into  experimental  and  control 
groups  on  a  random  or  stratlfled-random 
basis.  Both  groups  will  be  put  on  "special" 
diets,  but  only  one  of  the  diets  will  be  free 
of  additives  and  salicylates.  Ideally  both  diets 
should  be  Identical  except  for  the  presence 
of  additives  and  salicylates  In  one;  opera- 
tionally, the  diets  should  approximate  this 
equivalence  as  closely  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  other  objectives  of  the  study.  Both 
groups  will  be  rated  and  tested  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  the  experiment  to  determine 
whether  the  additive-  and  sallcylate-free  diet 
Is  effective. 

Potential  subjects  for  the  experiment 
should  be  carefully  screened  so  that  border- 
line and  non-hyperkinetic  cases  can  be  ex- 
cluded. The  two  groups  should  be  put  on  their 
respective  diets  and  kept  on  them  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  sufficient  to  test  the  hypothesis, 
providing  that  enough  time  remains  after  the 
experiment  to  complete  a  preliminary  report 
within  nine  months  of  the  project's  initia- 
tion. While  as  little  as  one  month's  experi- 
mentation would  probably  be  sufficient  to 
show  whether  the  diet  has  an  Immediate  ef- 
fect, NIE  Is  also  Interested  in  discovering 
whether  effects  persist  at  the  same  level,  in- 
crease, or  diminish  over  a  longer  period. 

As  a  minimum,  analysis  should  indicate, 
for  each  test  or  criterion,  changes  over  time 

(if  any)  In  the  number  and  percent  of 
children  showing  improvement  in  each 
group  and  variation  within  groups  in  the 
degree  of  improvement. 

nl.    WORK    STATEMENT 

The  contractor  will  design  and  conduct  a 
double-blind  experiment  which  will,  in  terms 
of  acceptable  measures  of  hyperkinesis: 

(a)  Discover  whether  an  additive-  and 
sallcyclate-free  diet  can  reduce  or  eliminate 
hyperkinetic  behavior. 

(b)  Indicate  both  the  proportion  of  sub- 
jects In  each  group  showing  change  in  de- 
pendent variables  and  the  degree  of  change. 

(c)  Indicate  changes  over  time  In  depend- 
ent variables  (measures  of  hyi>erklnesis) . 

(d)  Be  capable  of  detecting  large  changes 
in  dependent  variables  In  as  little  as  15%  of 


the  subjects  In  each  group  at  the  .05  level 
of  significance. 

The  project  should  incli  ide.  but  need  not 
be  limited  to,  the  followln ;  tasks: 

1.  Recruit  candidates  fnim  whom  partici- 
pants In  the  experiment  w  111  be  drawn. 

2.  Screen  candidates  fo^  inclusion  in  the 
experiment. 

3.  Divide  subjects  into  experimental  and 
control  groups  on  a  ran*  om  or  stratlfled- 
random  basis. 

4.  Before  introducing  diets,  test  and  rate 
subjects  using  Instrumenl  3  sensitive  to  hy- 
perkinesis. 

5.  Put  experimental  and  control  groups  on 
appropriate  diets. 

6.  Re-administer  the  safce  Instruments  at 
least  once  during  the  experiment  and  again 
at  Its  conclusion. 

7.  Code  and  process  data 

8.  Analyze  results. 

9.  Within  nine  months  it  the  beginning  of 
the  project  complete  a  pre  Imlnary  report  on 
the  experiment  and  subml  b  it  to  NIE;  within 
12  months,  complete  a  finpl  report  and  sub- 
mit it  to  NIE. 


IV.    ADDmONAL    SPE  ;lFICATIONS 

1.  Screening  of  Subjecti 
Rigorous    criteria    shou  d   be    adopted    to 

distinguish   between   hyj  erklnetic   children 
on  the  one  hand  and  b<  rderllne  and  non 
hyperkinetic    children    oi     the    other.    Stib 
Jects  should  be  clearly  h;  perklnetic,  Insofar 
as    current    methods    of]  diagnosis    permit 
identification. 

2.  Control  and  Monitoing  of  Diet: 
Strict  adherence  to  dii  t  is  of  course  de- 
sirable, and  any  reasona  )le  method  to  en 
courage    adherence    shot  Id    be    considered. 
Monitoring  procedures  si  ould  make  it  pos' 
slble  to  note  Instances  ol  non-compliance, 

V.    CONTRACTOR'S   i  BLIGATIONS 

Put  succinctly,  the  coi  tractor  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  project ;  rom  start  to  finish. 
He  or  she  will  organize,  i  lanage  and  oversee 
the  project  and  will  pr(  vide  all  personnel, 
facilities,  goods  and  servl  :es  necessary  for  its 
successful  completion. 

VI.    STAFFING 

Project  staff  should  t ;  selected  and  or 
ganized  so  as  to  maxlmii  e  the  efficient  coU' 
duct  of  the  project  and  the  quality  of  the 
final  product.  Many  sti  ffing  arrangements 
can  be  considered;  the  f(  Uowing  is  set  forth 
as  an  illustration: 

Principal  Investigator  ^  6  months  (1  year 
at  1/2  time) . 

Two  psychologists:   9  Inonths  each. 

Two  diet  monitors :  3  r  lonths  each. 

Nutritionist:  1  month. 

Dietary  consultant. 

Dr.  Felngold :  15  days. 

Secretary:  1  year. 


NURSE-CLE  nCIANS 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  M '.  President,  a  re 
cent   article  in   the  i  ipartanburg,  S.C, 
Herald-Journal,  tells  about  a  new  pro 
gram  at  the  Spartanl  urg  General  Hos 
pital    to   prepare   registered   nurses   as 
nurse-clinicians.   Thi!    program   is   the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Soith  Carolina. 

Programs  like  this  ire  helping  to  ex- 
pand the  functions  of  nurses  and  free 
doctors  to  spend  mor«  time  on  the  more 
complex  medical  pro  Dlems.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  this  is  a  promisl  ng  development  in 
efiforts  to  improve  h  salth  care  in  this 
coimtry.  I  think  this  article  describing 
the  program  at  Spsrtanburg  General 
Hospital  would  be  ol  interest  to  all  of 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  1  manimous  consent 
to  have  the  article  pri  ited  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  ob  ection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(From  the  Spartanburg  (£ 
Journal,  May  26 
Nurses'  Roles  Expand  as 
(By  Linda 
Nurses  in  Spartanburg  and 
state  are  expanding  their  role^. 
ing  on  new  duties  and 
traditionally  belonged  to  the 
This  new  "nurse"  is  called 
clan  and  the  first  program 
registered  nurses  in  South 
able  at  Spartanburg  General 
"The  primary  objective  01 
says  Mrs.  Theo  Thomas 
for   department   of   medical 
nursing    supervisor    for 
General  Hospital,  "Is  to 
ties  for  students  to  learn 
basic   skills   of   medical 
physical  diagnosis  as 
ciallty  of  famUy  practice 
ship  of  nursing  processes, 
panded  role  of  the  nurse. 
"The  program  Is  open 
nurses   and   we   prefer  to 
have  at  least  two  years 
"This  makes  our  program 
assistants  program  at 
South    Carolina    where 
usually  the  students  who 
education. 

"Fourteen  students  have 
the  program  here  so  far,' 
serts.  "Not  all  of  these  havfc 
of  the  Spartansburg  area 
remained    here    are    now 
family    practice   center    at 
the  county  health 
doctors'  offices." 

"We  do  not  encourage 
at  the  hospital.  Instead 
go  In  whichever  direction 
them,"  she  explains. 

Two  of  the  graduates  of 
gone  to  work  in  private 

Mrs.  Ray  Klmmons  worki 
Dr.  David  K.  Stokes  Jr.  in 
Prank  Chalmers  works  at 
Brailsford  Clinic. 

"My  work  in  the  office 
consultation  with   the 
mons    says.    "I    do    complete 
histories  for  school 
ment   and   work   closely 
hypertensive  patients  and 
feel  a  patient  should  see 
ther  examination,  then  ai 
made  for  him 

"I  went  into  the  nurse-< 
because  I  felt  it  was  an  a: 
extend  my  role  as  a  nurse 
the  doctor  of  some  of  his 
tlnues.  "I  love  to  work  with 
I  think  people  need  to 
wrong  with   them  and  I 
have  better  understanding 
tlons.  I  have  never  given 
to  going  to  medical  school, 
nurse  too  much. 

"So  far  I  have  been 
doctors    here.    Some 
clinicians  are  stepping  ou 
and    accepting    responsibl 
theirs  and  others  are  very 
the  program.  So  far  the 
cepted   me  very   well, 
time  I  can  give  them 

Dr.   Stokes   is 
the  new  program.  "In 
Mrs.    Klmmons    to    take 
says.    "She    had    previously 
office  as  an  R.N. 

"I   feel   there    is   a   grea)t 
clinicians,"  he  adds, 
great  service  as  well  as 
the  expense  of  medical 
another   girl   from  my 
In  the  fall  and  will  use 
Klmmons  In  the  practice." 
Mrs.  Chalmers"  duties  at 
son  Brailsford  Clinic  are  a 
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education    and 
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demonstrate 
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those  of  Mrs.  Klmmons  in  general  practi- 
tioners' office. 

•  "I  work  at  the  hospital  a  great  deal  of 
the  time,"  she  says.  "I  see  all  patients  pre- 
operatlvely,  make  morning  and  evening 
rounds  with  the  doctors,  verify  daily  sched- 
uled admissions  and  review  charts  of  newly 
admitted  and  dismissed  patients,  provide  a 
Haison  between  the  hospital  and  the  office, 
augment  the  patients'  understanding  of  his 
condition  and  treatment,  review  In-hospital 
iiursing  plans  with  hospital  nurses,  visit  pa- 
tients in  extended-care  facilities  and  report 
on  their  progress  and  maintain  a  liaison 
with  the  operating  room  staff."  Her  doctors 
comment  that  her  duties  are  not  in  lieu  of 
any  duties  of  the  doctor.  She  does  not  re- 
place the  doctor  and  there  are  no  fees  for  her 
duties. 

Mrs.  Roy  Lancaster  Is  employed  by  the 
Spartanburg  County  Health  Department.  She 
works  with  patients  who  come  into  the  clinic 
and  those  in  neighborhood  centers  and  also 
makes  house  calls.  At  present  she  is  working 
with  the  Cherokee  County  Health  Depart- 
ment whUe  a  nurse  from  there  attends  the 
nurse-clinician  program  in  Spartanburg. 
Other  nurse-clinicians  at  the  Health  De- 
partment are  Mrs.  Charles  Silverman,  who  is 
fanilly  planning  coordinator;  Mrs.  Eugene 
Cote,  who  Is  in  home  health  services,  and 
Mrs.  Gary  Hutchlns,  maternal  and  chUd  care 
coordinator  for  early  screening  clinic  for 
children. 

"I  enjoy  most  the  versatility  of  my  work," 
Mrs.  Lancaster  says.  "I  am  involved  in  a 
family  planning  clinic  as  well  as  do  routine 
physicals  and  Pap  smears.  The  Brotherhood 
Center  is  a  free  clinic,  a  walk-in  type  thing 
so  there  I  get  a  variety  of  duties. 

"I  feel  the  nurse -clinician  program  is  a 
worthwhile  thing  for  Spartanburg  and  I  hope 
more  registered  nurses  wUl  take  advantage  of 
Its  availability  here,"  she  says. 


THE  LOCKHEED  LOAN 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grati- 
fied to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  important  development  in 
the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee  legislation 
which  was  announced  on  June  3  and 
could  take  the  United  States  out  of  its 
loan  guarantee  for  which  I  voted.  On  that 
date  the  Textron  Corp.  announced 
jointly  with  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  a 
tentative  plan  which  will  include  an 
equity  investment  by  Textron  in  Lock- 
heed and  a  restructuring  of  Lockheed's 
debt. 

The  plan  is  extraordinarily  complex 
involving  in  excess  of  $300  million,  and 
the  issuance  of  new  Lockheed  common 
shares  and  new  Lockheed  preferred 
stock.  What  is  important  about  this  plan, 
however,  is  that,  if  consummated,  it  con- 
templates a  release  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment loan  guarantee  for  Lockheed  which 
was  approved  by  Congress  by  a  one-vote 
Senate  margin  in  1971;  in  effect,  saving 
the  United  States  harmless  in  its  commit- 
ment. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  at  the  time  I  sought  actively  to  in- 
sure emergency  loan  guarantees  for  key 
corporations  which  were  then  possibly 
only  a  few  steps  behind  Lockheed,  and 
which  included  Lockheed.  At  the  time,  I 
cited  the  fact  that  many  basically  sound 
corporations  with  good  management  were 
facing  liquidity  problems  having  been 
caught  in  the  squeeze  of  tight  money, 
costly  labor,  higher  prices  for  raw  mate- 
rials, and  higher  operating  costs  wlille 
at  the  same  time  sales  and  profits  were 


declining  and  taxes  increasing,  wlijch 
could  collapse  them  and  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, too.  This  set  of  conditions  had 
caused  the  deterioration  of  the  credit 
standing  of  many  corporations,  which  in 
tuin  had  an  effect  on  their  debt 
refinancing. 

In  Lockheed's  particular  case,  a  seiies 
of  extraordinary  shocks — including  the 
failure  of  the  Rolls  Royce  Corp.,  which 
supplied  engines  for  the  LlOll  Tristar 
aircraft — made  the  bankruptcy  of  Lock- 
heed virtually  inevitable  unless  some  ex- 
traordinary step  was  taken.  The  debate 
in  Congress  over  th:>  advisability  of  a 
Government-backed  loan  guarantee  was 
heated  and  the  vote  was  close. 

My  purpose  this  morning  is  to  draw  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  faced  with  this  great  Lockheed 
dilemma  back  in  1971  we  did  the  right 
thing:  We  kept  one  of  the  Nation's  major 
corporations  and  leading  defense  con- 
tractors, employer  of  60,000  workers  and 
a  partner  with  the  British  Government 
in  the  production  of  a  new  commercial 
plane,  in  busines.s.  We  did  this  even 
though  it  placed  a  contingent  liability  on 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  even  though  none 
of  us  wanted  the  Lockheed  experience  to 
serve  as  a  precedent  for  loans  to  corpora- 
tions faced  with  financial  troubles  gen- 
erally. 

Since  the  passage  of  that  loan  guar- 
antee, the  world  has  not  been  stable,  and 
yet  Lockheed  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
improve  its  financial  condition  to  the 
extent  that  this  new  development  has 
taken  place.  The  Mideast  oil  crisis,  for 
example,  has  raised  the  price  of  jet  fuel 
so  high  that  airframe  manufacturers  are 
necessarily  affected.  However,  Lockheed 
has  not  come  running  back  to  Washing- 
ton seeking  additional  financial  aid:  in- 
stead it  has  turned  to  the  traditional 
sources  of  capital  In  this  country,  the  in- 
vestment banking  commimity,  and  the 
Loan  Guarantee  Board  and  the  British 
representatives  for  Rolls  Royce.  And 
there,  within  the  next  6  months,  an  imag- 
inative solution  to  Lockheed's  long- 
range  problems  may  well  have  been 
worked  out.  And,  of  course,  the  most  re- 
freshing, reassuring,  and  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  Lockheed-Textron  proposal  is 
the  contemplated  release  of  the  U.S. 
Government  from  its  loan  guarantee  on 
terms  negotiated  by  Lockheed,  Textron, 
and  the  banks  who  originsdly  sought  the 
guarantee. 

It  is  a  proposed  solution  that  has 
many  tough  features  to  it  for  the  man- 
agement and  shareholders  of  Lockheed; 
the  banks  are  being  asked  to  agree  to 
imconventional  rearrangements  of  debt 
and  interest  payments;  and  Textron 
Corp.  would  be  putting  up  a  substantial 
amount  of  capital  to  help  relieve  the  fi- 
nancial strain  on  Lockheed  Corp.  Also, 
there  are  still  hurdles  that  the  parties 
to,  the  agreement  may  find  difficult  to 
cross  but  if,  as  we  hope  and  expect,  it 
succeeds,  it  could  prove  once  again  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  private  sector  so 
important  to  the  economic  history  of  our 
country. 

I  point  out  the  fact  that  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Simons  in  commenting  on  the 
proposed  Lockheed-Textron  plan  said: 

The  (Loan  Guarantee]  Board  believes  such 


an  arrangement  will  considerably  Improve 
Lockheed's  capital  position.  This,  In  turn, 
would  enhance  and  better  assure  the  com- 
pany's long-term  viability  and  the  success 
of  its  existing  commercial  and  military 
progress. 

As  a  footnote,  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  over  the  years  much  has 
been  said  about  Government-industry 
partnerships,  and  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  among  the  var- 
ious sectors  of  our  pluralistic  society.  The 
Lockheed  loan  guarantee  program  illu- 
strated an  extraordinarily  constructive 
example  of  that  kind  of  partnership  at 
work.  I  hope  that  if  the  plan  is  con- 
summated the  Congress  can  keep  in  mind 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  that  ex- 
perience, lessons  which  would  Illustrate 
the  continued  vitality  of  America's  busi- 
ness community  and  of  tlie  possibilities 
for  other  creative  Government-business 
partnerships  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  from  Textron 
Corp.  and  a  recent  article  from  Business 
Week,  describing  the  Textron-Lockhee d 
plan,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRr, 
as  follows: 

News   From   Textron 

June  3,  1974.— Daniel  J.  Haughton,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration, and  G.  WUlUm  Miller,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Textron  Inc.,  Jointly  an- 
nounced today  that  their  respective  Boards 
of  Directors  have  approved  a  tentative  plan 
which  would  Include  an  equity  investment 
by  Textron  in  Lockheed  and  a  re.structurlng 
of  Lockheed's  debt.  Mr.  Miller  indicated  that 
Textron  has  held  talks  concerning  the  plan 
with  Lazard  Preres  &  Co.,  Lockheed's  financial 
advisor,  and  also  with  some  of  the  Lockheed 
lending  banks. 

The  plan  contemplates  a  new  equity  In- 
vestment in  Lockheed  of  $100  million,  of 
which  Textron  would  provide  $85  million  by 
acquiring  12  million  new  common  shaies  oV 
Lockheed  at  $5  per  share  and  $25  million  of 
a  new  Lockheed  preferred  stock.  The  remain- 
ing $15  mUUon  would  be  provided  by  a  rights 
offering  of  3  million  new  Lockheed  common 
shares  to  Lockheed  shareholders  at  $5  per 
share  to  be  underwritten  by  Lazard.  Alter 
the  purchase  of  12  million  shares  of  lock- 
heed  common  stock,  Textron  would  own 
about  45  76  of  the  approximately  26.4  mil- 
lion Lockheed  conunon  shares  then  out- 
standing. 

It  will  be  a  condition  of  the  plan  that  the 
Lockheed  lending  banks  convert  $275  mUliou 
of  the  present  $620  mUllon  Lockheed  bank 
debt  Into  the  new  Lockheed  preferred  stock, 
and  confirm  a  bank  credit  to  Lockheed  of 
$375  mUUon. 

In  addition  to  the  infusion  of  new  equity, 
the  plan  would  result  in  a  significant  re- 
duction in  Lockheed's  debt  service  costs  and 
would  improve  cash  fiow  during  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

Under  the  plan.  Lockheed  would  continue 
as  a  separate  corporation,  with  the  benefit 
of  the  new  financial  support  provided  by  the 
lending  banks,  Textron  and  Lockheed  share- 
holders. The  stock  of  Lockheed  acquired  by 
Textron  would  be  held  for  investment,  and 
there  would  not  be  a  merger  or  consolida- 
tion of  the  two  companies.  Textron  opera- 
tions would  not  be  affected  in  any  way. 

Except  for  Mr.  Miller  becoming  Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Lockheed  after 
the  proposed  recapitalization  Is  finalized,  at 
which  time  Mr.  Haughton  will  become  Vice 
Chairman,  no  other  changes  In  the  manage- 
ment  of   Lockheed   are   contemplated.   Mr. 
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Miller  will  continue  as  Chairman  and  Chie! 
Executive  Officer  of  Textron. 

Textron  U  a  dlverslfled  company  with  total 
assets  of  $1.3  billion,  and  with  1973  sales 
of  $1.9  bUUon  and  net  income  after  taxes 
of  9100.3  million. 

One  of  the  pilmai.v  purposes  of  the  plan  Is 
to  give  addliioiial  support  to  Lockheed's  Trl- 
Star  L-1011  conunerclal  air  transport  pro- 
gram. The  TriStar  is  an  Important  pait  of  the 
air  fleet  jf  many  major  airlines  ai-ouud  the 
world. 

In  order  for  the  plan  to  become  effective. 
It  would  be  a  condition  that  sufficient  airline 
second  buy  options  be  converted  Into  firm 
orders,  or  new  orders  be  obtained,  to  bring 
the  TrlStar  program  to  a  total  of  180  firm 
production  commitments  including  the  74 
airplanes  already  delivered.  Cumulative  or- 
ders to  date  total  202.  including  133  firm 
orders  and  67  second  buy  options.  It  Is  con- 
templated that  the  TriStar  program  will  r\m 
to  at  least  300  aircraft  over  Its  entire  life- 
time, extending  well  into  the  next  decade. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  Lockheed  would 
undertake  to  adopt  a  change  tn  accounting 
policy  by  writing  oC  certain  non-recurring 
costs  related  to  the  TriStar  program.  These 
nou-recurriug  costs  have  already  been  ex- 
pended and  are  currently  being  amortized  by 
Lockheed  over  the  planned  300  airplane  pro- 
gram. It  is  estimated  that  under  the  amended 
accounting  policy,  the  write-off,  which  would 
be  charged  to  Lockheed's  accotmtlng  policy, 
the  write-off,  which  would  be  charged  to 
Lockheed's  Uicome  in  1974  as  a  condition  to 
and  before  the  plan  becomes  effective,  would 
amount  to  approximately  $300  million  net 
after  providing  lor  the  anticipated  related 
tax  benefits.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  future 
vears  the  TriStar  program  would  operate  near 
a  breakeven  after  all  charges.  With  continua- 
tion of  Lockheed's  other  substantial  and  pro- 
fitable programs,  this  would  permit  Lockheed 
to  return  to  greater  profitability. 

Lockheed's  operations  Include  Lockheed 
MlssUes  and  Space,  located  In  Sunnyvale, 
Callf(»-nla,  which  produces  fleet  submarine 
ballistic  nilssiles  such  as  the  Poseidon,  satel- 
lite space  vehicles  and  other  research  and 
de^elopment  projects:  Lockheed  California, 
with  plants  In  Burbank  and  Palmdale,  which, 
in  addition  to  producing  the  TriStar  L-1011, 
designs  and  manufactures  military  airci-aft 
such  as  the  P-3C  Orion  and  the  S-3A  Viking; 
Lockheed-Georgia,  located  in  Marietta,  which 
designs  and  builds  large  military  and  com- 
mercial airlift  and  cargo  aircraft  such  as  the 
C-130  Herctiles;  Lockheed  Aircraft  Service, 
with  headquarters  in  Ontario,  California, 
which  is  the  nation's  oldest  and  largest  air- 
craft maintenance  and  modification  firm 
with  operating  branches  around  the  world; 
and  a  number  of  other  divisions. 

The  plan  is  intended  to  assure  availability 
of  sufficient  capital  so  that  these  Lockheed 
operations  will  not  be  restricted  by  lack  of 
adequate  financial  resources.  Many  Lockheed 
programs  are  essential  to  national  security 
and  represent  some  of  the  most  advanced 
technology  in  the  world. 

The  suggested  plan  contemplates  release, 
on  terms  satisfactory  to  the  parties,  of  the 
U.S.  Government  loan  guarantee  for  Lock- 
heed which  was  approved  by  Congress  In  1971. 
The  proposed  support  from  private  banks  and 
private  Indus?  v  should  assure  continued 
vitality  of  Lockheed  as  a  unique  and  vital 
American  enterprise. 

With  the  restructtiring  of  debt,  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  Lockheed  would  be  able  to  gen- 
erate sufficient  cash  over  the  next  few. years 
TO  make  substantial  reduction  in  its  senior 
securities  and  maintain  itself  on  a  sound 
rinanclal  basis. 

The  preliminary  plan,  if  accepted  and  im- 
plemented, would  be  subject  to  approval  by 
Ix)ckheed's  banks  and  other  creditors  and  by 
Lockheed  and  Textron  directors  and  share- 
holders. It  would  also  be  subject  to  several 
other    conditions.    Including    agreement    by 


Rolls-Royce  as  engine  supplleil  to  continue 
its  support  of  the  TriStar  L-I)ll  program, 
and  approval  of  various  U.3.  Government 
agencies. 

It  Is  expected  that  closing  w4uld  occur  by 
30  November  1974. 


[From    Business    Week,    Jui 


Textbow  Eases  the  Pkesi  tniE  on 
Lockheed 
G.  Wiliiam  Miller,  chalrms  a.  and  chief 
executUe  officer  of  Textron.  I  ic,  the  self- 
btvled  conservative  conglomerai  e.  has  no  sec- 
ond thoughte  about  the  $85-ml  lion  he  plans 
to  pump  Uito  ailing  Lockl  eed  Aircraft 
Corp. — a  move  one  New  Engli  nd  business- 
man calls  "a  radical  roll  of  tt  e  dice  oxit  of 
character  with  Miller's  usual  style.-' 

•I'm  afraid  people  will  lo  )k  back  and 
say  It  was  too  easy,"  the  49-y(  ar-old  execu- 
tive says  confidently.  If  all  the  conditions  of 
the  complex  deal  O.K.'d  by  Textron  and 
Lockheed  directors  this  week  ire  met — per- 
haps the  biggest  corporata  "if"  of  the  year — 
Miller  will  become  chairman  ar  1  chief  execu- 
tive of  Lockheed  as  well  as  of  Textron,  and 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  conglomerate  wUl 
own  46 'r  of  Lockheed's  comm)n  stocks. 

•A  big  risk?  Not  at  aU."  HiUer  demturs. 
•In  relation  to  some  other  t  ilngs  Textron 
has  done,  this  is  a  moderate  nvestment — a 
constructive,  exciting.  once-iU'  a-llfetime  op- 
portunity.'' 

According  to  Miller,  a  recaj  Itallzed  Lock- 
heed, assuming  it  meets  the  conditions  of 
the  proposed  resctie,  "will  b«  profitable  at 
once,  the  first  month  after  th  5  deal  is  com- 
pleted." The  tentative  agreen  ent  is  contin- 
gent on : 

Lockheed's  ability  to  find  45  additional 
orders  for  Its  $20-mmion  L  1011  by  Nov. 
30.  the  target  date  for  consun  mation  of  the 
deal. 

Acceptance  by  all  24  Lock  leed's  creditor 
banks  of  a  restructure  of  its  $650-mllUon 
bank  debt  that  would  convei  t  $275-million 
into  Lockheed  preferred  shai  ss  bearing  b'.'v 
Interest  and  reduce  the  Intel  est  on  the  re- 
maining $375-mllllou  to  4';  fi  jm  the  present 
prime  rate  of  11  'i  *;;  . 

The  creditor  banks'  release  of  the  federal 
government  from  Its  1971  pie  Ige  to  guaran- 
tee tip  to  S250-mUllon  of  the  bank  debt. 

The  British  government  ai  id  Rolls-Royce 
(1971),  Ltd.'s  agreement  to  i  roduce  the  big 
jet  engines  Locklieed  mlgh  need  to  sell 
the  L-1011. 

As  Miller  sees  it,  if  thei  e  provisos  are 
met  and  Lockheed  immedl^ly  writes  off 
some  $800-mllllon  of  "nonrepiu-rlng"  devel- 
opment and  preproduction  (osts  of  the  L- 
1011.  Lockheed  should  contilbute  substan- 
tially to  Textron's  1975  eai  alngs.  As  45% 
owner  of  Lockheed  common,  Textron  could 
add  45":;  of  any  Lockheed  ear  ilngs  to  its  own 
income.  That  cottld  mean  n«arly  $1  a  share 
to  Textron  in  1975  if  Lockhe  5d  earns  the  $2 
a  share  some  analysts  fo  ecast.  Textron 
netted  $2.65  a  share  last  yeaJ  on  »1.9-bllllon 
in  sales. 

Under  the  agreement,  Texl  ron  wotild  pur- 
chase   12-million   shares  of    n  new  issue  of 
Lockheed  common  at  $5  a  aiare,  or  45%  of 
the  26.4-mllllon  to  be  outstt  ndlng  after  the 
offering.  It  would  also  buy  »^-mlllion  worth 
of  a  new  Lockheed  preferred-  In  addition  to 
Textron's  »85-miUion  lnvest»nent,  Lockheed 
wUl  also  offer  *15-milllon  wirth  of  the  pre- 
ferred  to   the   public   in   th  b   underwriting, 
which  wUl  be  handled  by  tlje  New  3i?f?.  j**. 
vestment  banking  house  of 
Co. 
Making    it    work.   Miller   Insists   that   the 
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whole  plan  will  come  apar  unless  all  the 
conditions  are  met.  Just  as  a  picture  pu2Ezle  is 
not  complete  until  all  thi  pieces  fit.  He 
denies  that  Textron  might  b  willing  to  com 
promise  If  Lockheed  canno  come  up  with 
45  firm  new  aircraft  orders-  enough  to  keep 
the  production  lines  fully  sc  leduled  through 
1978. 


"That's  a  must  condition — ^w<  can't  go 
through  without  it,"  he  says.  MUl  er  believes 
that  bad  mouthing  by  competltlire  aircraft 
makers  may  be  behind  the  pesoUQlsm  some 
express  over  the  prospects  of  llniag  up  new 
L-1011  orders.  The  much  traveled  Miller  says 
he  will  visit  aU  the  airlines  this  summer  to 
assure  them  of  Lockheed's  viability  if  the 
rescue  deal  goes  through.  He  is  s  ire  the  or- 
ders are  there. 

"All  of  Lockheed's  troubles  are  bound  up 
in  the  L-1011,  which  tied  up  cash  and  re- 
quired too  much  debt  and  int(  rest,"  says 
Miller.  "But  once  that's  on  a  soind  operat- 
ing platform,  you'll  see  the  streigth  of  one 
of  the  world's  great  technology  companies. 
We  figure  we  have  a  very  attractive  deal 
when  we  can  let  Textron's  sharehi  ilders  share 
m  Lockheed's  prpgress  for  years  o  come  for 
only  $60-million." 

Organizing  it.  Miller  does  not  intend  to 
merge  Textron  with  Lockheed,  "n  at,  he  says, 
would  destroy  the  advantages  pi  the  "al- 
liance," as  he  calls  the  proposed  relation- 
ship of  the  two  companies.  Nor  loes  he  an- 
ticipate assigning  other  Textror  executives 
to  the  Burbank-based  aerospace  giant. 

"This  way  we'll  retain  oiu:  independence 
at  Textron  without  wrecking  1he  balance 
that  we  now  have  with  100%  co  itrol  of  our 
1 34]  diversified  companies,"  he  explains.  Last 
fall  Textron  directors  formally  aonsldered  a 
Lockheed  merger  after  talks  betwteen  the  two 
companies  were  set  up  by  their  rrjutual  audi- 
tors, Arthur  Young  &  Co.  That  riroposal  was 
voted  down  by  Textron  dlrectorsJ  Miller  says, 
but  the  mvestment  "alliance"  Appealed  to 
them. 

MUler  says  that  he  insists  on  I  taking  over 
as  chairman  and  chief  executive  kt  Lockheed 
so  that  he  can  represent  Textrob's  45%  in- 
terest. He  intends  to  do  this  w  managing 
Lockheed  in  the  same  tlghtlyj  controlled, 
financially  conservative  way  he*ttas  managed 
Textron  since  he  became  presipent  at  age 
35  in  1960.  He  plans  to  spend  knost  of  the 
coming  months  in  California. 

"We're  beautifully  organized  I  at  Textron. 
They  won't  miss  me,"  he  declares,  pointing 
out  that  he  will  now  cancel  a  planned  three- 
month  sabbatical  beginning  In^  July.  Text- 
ron's newly  elected  president,  Jqseph  B.  Col- 
linson,  will  handle  most  of  Miller's  Textron 
duties  while  he  Is  initially  absoifeed  in  Lock- 
heed's affairs.  I 

Putting  it  together.  Miller  was  Iwrn  In 
Oklahoma,  grew  up  In  Texas,  wint  to  school 
in  California  and  Connecticut,  and  has 
traveled  widely  throughout  tae  world  on 
Textron  biulness.  But  he  has! yet  to  visit 
Burbank.  He  knows  Lockheed!s  chairman, 
Daniel  J.  Haughton,  through  Tgxtron's  aero- 
space Interests  at  its  Bell  Helicopter  Co.  and 
Bell  Aerospace  Co.  subsidiaries.  But  most  of 
the  negotiating  on  the  Lockhted  deal  was 
done  bv  telephone  from  MlUerfs  Providence 
office,  which  overlooks  Browii  University, 
with  Lazard  Frdres  partner  Pell*  O.  Rohatyn 
serving  as  catalyst  and  middleman. 

Rohatyn  beaded  a  team  of  hte  firm's  part- 
ners who  had  been  seeking  A  scdutlon  to 
Lockheed's  problems  since  December.  That 
was  when -a  ^>ecial  committee  pf  Lockheed's 
outside  directors,  headed  by  foriier  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  president  Robirt  W.  Haack, 
retained  Lazard  as  a  consultant.  "Our  task 
was  to  address  ourselves  to 
problems  of  Lockheed  throu 
some  other  means,"  Haack  sa; 
lems  were  so  serious  that  I  tha 
problem  solver  at  the  Exchang 
tyn.  who  headed  up  our  stuvplUance  com 
mlttee  of  beleaguered  member!  firms  during 
the  financial  crisis  of  1970-71." 

Workhig  closely  with  HaackJ  Rohatyn  de- 
veloped a  scenario  that  called  fjor  persuading 
the  banks  to  take  a  junior  position  on  some 
of  the  debt,  thereby  redttclng  tfce  casli  drain 
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nearly   $90-million   this   year. 

Roliatyn  was  talking  in  terms 


amount  to 
At  one  time 
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of  as  much  as  $1 -billion,  but  the  auditors 
balked.  He  and  Haack  put  a  proposal  from 
General  Dynamics  Corp.  to  the  banks  tn  late 
February.  General  Dynamics  Chairman  David 
S.  Lewis  wanted  to  build  a  financial  fence 
around  the  L-1011  to  insulate  GD  from  the 
troubled  aircraft.  "He  wanted  to  make  the 
1)3  uks'  situation  contingent  on  the  success  of 
the  L-1011,  and  they  wouldn't  buy  that," 
Haack  says. 

With  the  General  Dynamics  deal  rejected 
by  the  banks,  Rohatyn  turned  to  Miller  at 
Textron.  "Miller  was  wUUng  to  talk  In  terms 
of  participating  m  the  whole  Lockheed  situ- 
ation, not  Just  part  of  it,"  Rohatyn  recalls. 

Some  observers  describe  the  negotiations 
among  Textron,  Lockheed,  Lazard,  the  Brit- 
ish, the  government,  the  banks,  and  the  air- 
lines as  a  business  counterpart  of  the  recent 
Middle  East  "shuttle"  diplomacy  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Miller  says 
he  sees  a  parallel  in  the  many  groups  of  in- 
terests that  had  to  be  satisfied  hi  both  ne- 
gotiations. But,  he  adds,  once  the  banks  and 
government  agreed  to  their  parte  tn  the 
rescue,  it  became  relatively  smooth  sailing. 
'•As  far  as  I  know,  we  were  the  only  com- 
pany that  was  approached  on  this  specific 
deal,"  he  says.  "To  theh-  credit,  Lazard  didn't 
try  to  'shop  it  around.'  " 

Rohatyn  confirms  this,  noting  that  al- 
though he  held  his  first  talks  with  Miller 
in  February,  while  the  General  Dynamics 
deal  was  very  much  alive,  "We  kept  all  par- 
ties informed  of  what  was  going  on  at  all 
times."  He  adds  that  tentative  discussions 
were  also  held  with  Rockwell  International 
Corp. 

Miller  points  out  that  Textron  can  simply 
walk  away  from  the  Lockheed  deal  if  all  the 
conditions  are  not  met.  But  that  is  not  what 
he  Is  counting  on  as  he  lauds  the  deal  as 
good  for  Lockheed,  good  for  the  nation,  good 
for  the  private  sector,  and  "very  good  Indeed 
for  Textron  shareholders. " 


PART  "B  •  OP  ESEA  TITLE  I 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  and  Senate  are  currently  in  con- 
ference on  H.R.  69,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  For  the  infoi-ma- 
tion  of  my  colleagues,  I  ■would  like  to 
offer  a  table  showing  the  State  alloca- 
tions, as  proposed  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  69,  for  the  special  incen- 
tive grants  program  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act — 
the  so-called  part  "B"  program  of  title  I. 
The  House  bill  would  eliminate  all  of 
part  B. 

The  special  incentive  giants  program 
is  designed  to  provide  an  incentive  to 
those  States  whose  citizens  carry  a  larg- 
er burden  than  the  national  average  in 
taxing  themselves  in  order  to  finance 
their  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Due  to  Increases  in  the  costs  of  liv- 
ing and  the  costs  of  education,  the  Sen- 
ate has  proposed  to  update  part  B  by  al- 
lowing for  an  increase  in  the  amount 
available  to  eligible  States.  Under  the 
proposed  Senate  language,  the  part  B 
program  would  be  extended  through  fis- 
cal year  1978  under  the  same  conditions 
and  limitations  of  existing  law  with  the 
following  additions: 

First,  the  aggregate  amount  from  title 
I  funds  to  which  the  States  are  entitled 
under  the  computation  of  $1  per  eligible 
title  I  student  shall  not  exceed  $50  mil- 
lion for  any  fiscal  year;  and 

Second,  a  separate  amount,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $25  million  for  any  fiscal  year.  Is 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  computing 


an  additional  $0.50  payable  to  ttie  States 
for  each  eligible  title  I  student. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  table  in- 
dicates the  State  allocations  for  part  B 
which  would  have  been  received  if  the 
part  B  program  were  funded  at  the  pro- 
jected appropriation  level,  allowing  for 
the  ratable  reduction  applied  to  title  I 
moneys. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TOTAL  ESTIMATED  PART  B  GRANTS  INCLUDING  (A)  GRANTS 
BASED  ON  $1  PAYMENT  RATE  AND  RATABLY  REDUCED 
TO  $39,000,000  OUT  OF  TITLE  I  APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
(B)  GRANTS  BASED  ON  $0.50  PAYMENT  RATE  WITH  SEP- 
ARATE AUTHORIZATION  OF  J25.000  000  USED  AS  APPRO- 
PRIATION LEVEL-NO  STATE  TO  RECEIVE  MORE  THAN 
15  PERCENT  OF  EITHER  GRANT  WHICH  IS  THE  SAME  AS 
NO  MORE  THAN  15  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  PART  B  GRANTS 


1st  Ssparate 

allocation  allocation 

State  (Col.  A)  (Col.  B)  Total 

Alaska  1,082,307  689.948  1. 772,1» 

Calitornia.  ..  248,163  158,199  406  362 

Colorado         87,129  55,543  142  672 

Connecticut 443,438  282.683  726  121 

Delaware 105.185  67,053  172  238 

Indiana 279,778  178  352  458  130 

Iowa. 1,726,673  1.100.717  2,827  390 

Louisiana .  3,535,362  2,253,716  5,789  078 

Maine .  844,582  538,403  1382  985 

Marylawl 577,376  368,065  945  441 

Michigan 5,882,555  3,750,000  '9.632  555 

Minnesota.. 5,429,275  3,461,044  8.890!319 

Montana         .  708208  451,467  1,159  675 

NewJersey  1,804,224  1,150,153  2,954  377 

New  Mexico    942,589  600,880  1,534  469 

New  York.            ..     .  5,882.555  3,750,000  '9  632  555 

Oregon 1,400,705  892,919  2  293  624 

Pennsylvania 1,030,620  656,998  1687  618 

South  Dakota 314,248  200,327  514  575 

Utah 419,235  267,254  686.489 

Vermont.. 890,545  567,703  1,458  248 

Washington :..  1,656,784  1,056,164  2,712,948 

West  Virginia ..  187,041  119,234  306,275 

Wisconsin 3,296,550  2,101,478  5,398  028 

Wyoming 441,880  281,689  723,569 

ToUl 39,217,007  24,999,989  64,216^996 

■  Denotes  those  Slates  which  are  at  IS  percent  d  available 
grants. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  ACrmo  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  H.R.  14832,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (Hit.  14832)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out prejudicing  the  rights  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  rrtl. 

■nie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordtMed, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
tlie  Senator  from  Alabama  is  to  be  rec- 
ognized. Will  the  Senator  then  yield  to 
me? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t^ri- 
pore.  Under  the  previous  order  the  S-:n- 
ator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  yielding  to  the  distinguish  d 
assistant  mijority  leader  provided  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  yesterday, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
made  a  motion,  which  appears  on  page 
19486  of  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows : 

I  move  that  the  bUl  and  the  pending 
amendment  be  postponed  tmtil  the  next  leg- 
islative day. 

Mr.  President,  that  motion,  in  my  opin- 
ion, became  moot  with  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  on  yesterday,  the  purpose 
of  the  motion  being  to  lay  the  matter 
over  -until  the  next  legislative  day.  which 
would  have  been  today.  If  the  Senate 
had  recessed  last  evening,  of  course,  the 
question  in  my  opinion  would  still  be 
pending  before  the  Senate,  but  In  view 
of  the  adjournment,  the  purpose  of  the 
motion  has  been  accomplished. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
he,  of  course,  will  speak  for  himself,  but 
I  believe  that  he  agrees  with  me  that  this 
is  the  case. 

Such  motions  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  past,  and  no  chal- 
lenge has  been  raised,  as  I  understand 
it.  Hence,  there  has  never  been  a  ruling 
of  the  Chair  on  this  point.  I  feel,  from 
the  standpoint  of  being  a  member  of  the 
leadership,  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
such  a  ruling  from  the  Chair,  for  this 
reason:  I  feel  that  if  a  Senator  makes  a 
motion  to  postpone  to  a  definite  date, 
say  the  20th  of  June,  then  that  motion 
would  continue  In  a  p«iding  status  with 
daily  adjournments  of  the  Senate  until 
the  20th  of  Jime,  if  it  were  not  agreed  to 
in  the  meantime.  But  if  such  a  motion  is 
for  postponement  only  imtil  the  next 
legislative  day,  then  for  it  to  continue  in 
effect,  I  think,  gives  it  valid  life  that 
should  not  continue  to  attach  to  it.  I 
believe  that  any  Senator  should  be  re- 
quired to  again  obtain  recognition  time 
on  the  next  legislative  day  and  make  his 
motion  anew,  if  he  wishes  to  make  such 
a  motion. 

I  am  not  raising  this  question  because 
of  Senator  Allen  in  this  instance,  and 
he  imderstands  that,  but  were  It  any 
Senator  I  would  raise  the  question,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  time  that  it  ought  to 
be  raised  and  settled.  Of  course,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  knows,  If  he 
wishes  to  make  another  simflar  motion 
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he  can  do  It  as  soon  as  the  Chair  has 
stated  its  opinion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  tlie  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  I  be  permitted  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter for  no  more  than  10  minutes  at  the 
most,  8  minutes  of  the  time  to  be  under 
his  control,  because  I  have  already  taken 
a  good  bit  of  time,  and  that  he  then  be 
recognized  again,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
renew  his  motion  he  can  do  it  at  that 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognised. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader. 

There  is  no  point  in  controversy  as  ia  r 
as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  concern- 
ed. At  the  time  I  made  the  motion  that 
the  bill-  and  the  pending  amendment  be 
postponed  to  the  next  legislative  day,  no 
decision  had  been  made,  and  if  one  had 
been  made  it  could  have  been  changed  at 
any  time,  as  to  whether  the  Senate  was 
going  to  adjourn  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness yesterday,  or  recess. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  has  said, 
if  the  Senate  had  recessed  at  the  close  of 
business  yesterday,  we  would  still  be  in 
the  same  legislative  day,  and  obviously 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  still  be  alive  and  the  pending  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate.  But  we  did  ad- 
journ yesterday  evening,  and  that  did 
make  the  motion  moot.  I  agree  with  the 
contention  and  statement  of  the  Jistin- 
guished  acting  majority  leader  in  this  re- 
gard that  the  motion  is  dead,  that  it  is 
not  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  pending  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  on  which  he  would  like  to  speak 
at  the  proper  time  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  of 
yesterday. 

So  1  agree  entii-ely  with  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
V,  ill  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  tb.e 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
This  question  has  never  been  raised,  as  I 
understand  it.  Such  a  motion  has  been 
made  in  a  recent  instance  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Proxmire',  I 
believe,  in  coruiection  with  the  debate 
on  the  SST,  and  there  was  no  challenge 
when  such  a  motion  went  over,  and  no 
rilling  from  the  Chair. 

While  the  Senator  and  I  are  in  agree- 
ment on  this  matter,  I  would  like— if  the 
Senator  \^ill  allow  sufficient  time— for 
the  Chair  to  rule  as  to  whether,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  a  motion  to  post- 
pone to  the  next  legislative  day  dies  with 
adjournment,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
precedent  by  which  we  can  be  guided  in 
the  futme. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  tliank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  have  no  objection.  I  believe, 
liowever — and  I  have  consulted  with  the 
Parliamentarian  on  tliis  question — that 
the  matter  of  the  motion  by  the  distin- 
guished Sei:iator  fi'om  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Pkoxmik£>  was  somewhat  dillerent  and 
would  not  be  a  case  in  point,  because  he 
renewed  his  motion  each  day.  I  do  not 
belie\e  there  is  any  parallel  there. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR|>.  I  see.  Very 
well. 

Mr.  ALLEIN.  1  have  no  objection  to  a 
ruling  from  the  Chair  on  this  question. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR».  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  npw  ask  for  the 
ruling? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI  .  Yes,  I  do. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  <Mr.  Hughes  >.  The   motion  made 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  ALLEN"    to  postpon  !  further  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  »ill,  H.R.  14832. 
and   the   pending   amen(  ment   thereto, 
until  the  next  legislative!  day  was  the 
pending  question  when  Ihe  Senate  ad- 
journed last  night.  But  ha  ving  adjourned 
last  night,  tlie  Senate  is  now  in  a  new 
legislative  day.  Had  that  motion  been  to 
postpone  imtil  June  18.  Instead  of  until 
a  new  legislative  day,  tha  t  motion  would 
now  be  a  moot  question   Reasoning  on 
the  same  basis,  it  would  ;  ippear  that  the 
motion  made  yesterday  t )  postpone  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  )ill  and  amend- 
ment until  the  next  legislative  day,  if 
it  were  in  order  in  the  first  instance, 
would  now  also  be  a  m  ot  question,  or 
otherwise  it  could  not  ;  lave  been  con- 
sidered in  compliance  v  ith  l^lle  XXII, 
which  makes  it  in  order  to  make  a  mo- 
tion '"to  postpone  until  a  day  certain." 
If  the  Senate  had  recesse  :i  last  night,  in- 
stead of  adjourning,  thi:  Senate  would 
not  be  in  a  new  legislati  ,'e  day.  so  there 
would  be  reason  to  assur  le  that  the  mo- 
tion would  still  be  alivi .  Consequently, 
the  Chair  holds  that  the  motion  in  ques- 
tion is  now  moot  and  wjuld  have  to  be 
renewed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 

I  thank  the  Senator  fror  i  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  now  yield  for  t  le  purpose  of  a 

unoninious-consent  requ  2st? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  if  I  nay  do  so  with- 
out the  resumption  of  oi  y  remarks  being 
considered  a  second  spee  ;h. 

The  PRESIDING  OF]  ^ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei-e<  . 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre  ;ldent,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  M  *.  James  Verdier 
be  accorded  the  privil<  ge  of  the  floor 
during  the  deb?te  on  t  le  pending  debt 
limit  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OF!  ICER  (Mr.  Har- 
HY  F.  BYRD,  Jr.).  With  Jut  objection,  it 
1-5  so  ordered. 

Mi-.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
continuing  before  us  i  t  this  time  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  ]  4832  as  the  un- 
finished business.  The  lending  question. 
of  course,  is  on  agreeix  g  to  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
which  I  shall  discuss  m  Dmentarily.  This 
bill  has  to  do  with  the  3ebt  limit  of  the 
National  Government.  It  has  no  refer- 
ence whatsoever  to  taxa  [ion.  Tax  legisla- 
tion is  generally  and  1  raditionally  em- 
braced in  what  is  called  a  revenue  bill.  It 
would  seem  to  the  Seiator  from  Ala- 
bama that  any  change  in  the  tax  laws 
should  be  anbraced  in  evenue  bills  or  a 
revemie  bill  originatiur  as  required  by 
the  Constitution  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  never  contemplated.  h\ 
the  judgment  of  the  S  inator  from  Ala- 
bama, that  tlK-  SiJi^ate  ihould  pounce  o)i 


a  bill  coming  from  the  Hous  e  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  add  nongerm  me  tax  leg- 
islation thereto.  It  was  contemplated,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  would  have 
the  right  to  offer  and  adopt  i  amendments 
to  revenue  bills  but  not  to  or  ginate  them 
to  amend  revenue  bills  as  tc  the  specific 
ijrovisions  of  revenue  bills  loming  over 
from  the  House. 

This  is  no  revenue  bill.  Vhis  is  a  12- 
line  bill  dealing  with  the  n  itional  debt. 
Our  national  debt  hmit  right  now  is 
$475.7  billion.  That  is  a  sta  {gering  sum. 
and  I  am  sure  none  of  us  hive  any  con- 
ception of  what  that  amount  of  money 
is_S475.7  billion.  That  is  the  limitation. 
I  understand  from  figures  furnished  by 
the  Treasury  Department  that  we  are 
within  a  couple  billion  dol  ars  or  so  of 
having  reached  that  Umita  ion. 

Now  the  national  debt  ia  divided  into 
two  ;:ortions  or  two  divisioru .  The  perma- 
nent debt  of  .S400  billion — And  we  never 
do  lejn'''.?ile  with  respect  to  that.  That  it, 
there.  It  is  frozen.  We  pay,  I  dare  say, 
$23  billion  or  $24  billion  each  year  on  it 
in  interest,  and  that  limitjtion  remains 
intact.  It  goes  on  year  aft<  r  year.  Then 
they  have  what  they  call  t  le  temporary 
debt  limit  and  that  tempori  iry  debt  limit 
is.  right  now,  as  I  have  stated,  in  effect. 
$75.7  billion. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  rei  dy  to  vote  on 
the  bill  right  now.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  the  bill.  I  am  readj  to  vote  right 
now  and  order  the  bill  to  a  third  reading 
and  vote  on  It.  So  my  reriarks  are  not 
directed  against  the  bill.  List  us  vote  any 
time  on  the  bill.  So  we  n«ed  not  worry 
about  the  debt  limit  auth  irizations  ex- 
piring and  the  Senatoi*  from  Alabama's 
preventing  action  on  the  b:  11.  He  is  ready 
at  any  time  to  vote  on  the  1  ►ill  and  I  hope 
that  somewhere  along  tho  line  we  will 
come  to  a  vote  on  it. 

I  might  state,  Mr.  Presi  lent,  that  the 
effort  that  is  being  made  in  connection 
v.ith  thus  bill,  from  thos^  who  do  not 
feel  that  tax  legislation  sl:jould  be  added 
to  it,  tliat  this  action  on  the  part  of  those 
Senators  v.  ill.  in  the  judjgment  of  the 
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Senatoi-  from  Alabama  lessen  tlie 
amount  of  time  that  is  expended  with 
respect  to  the  bill,  becaus^  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  leadership  oh  both  sides  oi 
the  aisle  is  going  to  be  willing  to  see 
Senators  who  seek  to  load  down  the  bill 
with  tax  legislation  and  cc  ntinue  to  hold 
this  bill  hostage  whil<  they  make 
speeciies  here  on  the  floox  of  the  Senate 
talking  about  the  great  ueed  for  their 
amendments.  I  do  not  believe  that  will 
take  place.  I  believe  that  sometime  before 
many  days  have  elapsed  ,a  halt  will  be 
called  to  this  charade  ou  their  part  of 
iu£istiug  tliat  they  be  allowed  to  tack  tax 
measures  on  a  bill  that  isi  not  a  tax  bill. 

Let  us  consider  some  ef  the  bills  in 
the  past  wliich  have  been  before  the 
Senate  having  to  do  with  taxation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Preident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yifld  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  happjl  to  jidd  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin, 

Ml-.  NELSON.  Do  I  uiderstand  cor- 
lectly  from  the  Senators  comments  that 
if  Lhere  were  before  us  a  revenue  measure 
of  .some  kind,  the  Senator  would  pei-mit 
amendments  to  it  and  let  them  come  to 


a  rollcall  vote  after  reasonable  discus- 
sion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  Senator  has  no  au- 
thority or  any  right  to  prevent  amend- 
ments. This  Senator  certainly  does  not 
have  in  mind  speaking  at  length  on  rev- 
enue measures  coming  from  the  House 
having  been  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  passed 
by  the  House,  considered  by  the  Senate, 
and  a  recommendation  having  been 
made  by  the  Senate  m  a  revenue  meas- 
ure. The  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
not  speak  at  length  on  any  such  measure. 
He  is  hopeful  that  such  a  bill  will  come 
forward.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  be- 
lieves that  if  such  a  bill  does  come  from 
those  committees,  it  will  be  a  bill  that 
will  balance  the  reductions  with  the  in- 
creases, and  with  the  closing  of  loop- 
holes, and  that  it  will  be  something  that 
the  committee  with  its  knowledge  and 
expertise  would  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  would  not 
hcive  any  idea  whatsoever  of  speaking  at 
length  on  any  such  measure.  But  he  does 
object  to  a  measure  coming  over  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  simple 
form  like  the  pending  bill,  to  accomp- 
lish a  necessary  function,  and  then  being 
poimced  on  by  Senators  to  seek  to  add 
these  measures  to  a  bill  that  must  be 
passed  and  must  be  approved,  and  so 
force  the  President  to  sign  ill-advised 
legislation.  He  feels  that  that  Is  not  the 
proper  way  to  run  the  legislative  system, 
because  it  Is  not  the  system  which  has 
been  set  up,  and  it  deprives  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  expertise  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  It  deprives  the 
Senate  of  the  expertise  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  These  committees,  I  assume, 
are  carrying  on  continuous  studies  of  the 
necessity  for  tax  reform. 

That  is  a  far  cry  from  "throwing"  a 
bill  into  the  Senate  and  allowing  Sena- 
tors to  offer  any  sort  of  amendment  they 
wish,  and  having  each  Senator  vying 
with  his  colleagues  In  offering  the  best 
tax  reduction  measure  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, with  no  concern  about  the  loss  to 
the  Treasury,  no  concei-n  about  the  ef- 
fect of  various  amendments  on  the  exist- 
ing tax  laws. 

In  answer  to  the  question  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  if  a  real  revenue 
measure  were  before  the  Senate,  it  would 
remove  many  of  the  objections  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  this  approach. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  for  a  question. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Just  for  the  clarification 
and  guidance  of  Senators  who  are  pro- 
ponents of  a  tax  cut  as  well  as  pro- 
ponents of  amendments  to  raise  addi- 
tional revenues  in  various  ways — for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  are  proponents  of 
that  concept — ^I  should  like  to  have  the 
Record  clear  on  this  point. 

The  amendments,  as  I  understand, 
were  offered  to  this  bill  by  the  proponents 
because  they  think  the  chances  for  their 
adoption  would  be  better  if  the  amend- 
ments were  attached  to  an  Important  bill 
such  as  this  which  the  President  would 
be  likely  to  sign,  rather  than  if  they  were 
attached  to  another  bill.  That  was  the 
tactical  reason  for  doing  what  is  being 
proposed. 
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I  think  evei-ybody  understands.  Some 
Senators  would  ratl^er  do,  or  just  as  soon 
do,  as  the  Senator  suggests— attach  these 
revenue  measures  and  tax-cut  measures 
to  some  revenue  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  misunderstood  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  not  talking  about  jumping  on  a 
little  bill  such  as  H.R.  8217,  which  has  to 
do  with  duty  on  ships,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  He  is  not  talking  about  that. 
He  is  talking  about  a  general  revenue 
measure  which  purports  to  be  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  tax  inequities  which 
have  been  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

He  is  not  talking  about  a  tax  on  jute, 
which  I  believe  is  one  vehicle  that  was 
employed  in  the  Senate  at  one  time.  He 
is  talking  about  a  bill  on  which  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  say, 
"Here  is  a  bill  that  will  cure  some  of  the 
inequities  in  our  tax  system.  It  will  close 
loopholes.  It  will  reduce  taxes  in  an 
amount  that  will  not  add  fuel  to  the  fii-es 
of  inflation.  It  is  a  tax  bill  that  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country." 

That  is  the  type  of  tax  bill  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  talking  about.  He  is  not 
talking  about  getting  amendments  onto 
H.R.  8217,  if  that  is  what  the  Senator 
has  in  mind. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  for  a  question? 
Ml-.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  precisely  the 
question  I  wanted  answered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
clarified  his  intention,  because  that  is  not 
what  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  saying.  Just  to  be  certain  about 
it,  there  is  no  reason,  then,  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  amendments  to  raise  revenues 
or  amendments  to  reduce  taxes  to  at- 
tempt to  offer  them  amendments  to  any 
small  revenue  bill  such  as  the  Senator 
discussed,  because  there  will  be,  as  the 
Senator  euphemistically  calls  it,  extended 
debate  if  they  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  that  fashltai. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  I  did  not  say  that;  the 
Senator  Is  saying  that.  I  will  decide  that 
when  the  bill  is  before  the  Senate.  I  have 
no  advice  to  give  Senators  who  are  so 
inclined. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  he  would  be  opposed 
to  any  bill  unless  It  had  come  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  unless  it 
had  been  a  proposal  for  tax  reductions 
balanced  with  proposals  for  raising  addi- 
tional taxes,  and  unless  It  had  come  over 
to  the  Senate,  been  considered  by  the 
Finance  Committee  and  then  had  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  I  believe  the  Senator 
misunderstood  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. What  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
said  was  that  such  a  measure  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  discussed  extensively  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  a  measure 
that  met  those  qualifications. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  said.  But  the  Senator  does  say 


that,  if  it  is  a  small  revenue  measure  of 
some  kind  that  comes  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  goes  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  then  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and,  if  these  types  of 
amendments  are  offered  here,  although 
they  have  not  been  approved  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  or  the  Finance 
Committee,  then,  when  those  amend- 
ments are  called  up,  the  Senator  would 

engage  in  extended 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  did  not  say  that.  He  said  he 
would  not  discuss  the  other  type  of  bill 
at  length,  but  he  did  not  make  any  state- 
ment with  respect  to  tiie  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  now  has  reference 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  what  I  would 
like  clarified.  Is  the  Senator  prepared  to 
say  that  if  a  revenue  measure  of  the  kind 
mentioned  by  the  Senator,  a  small  tax 
on  jute  or  something  else,  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  these  amend- 
ments were  offered,  he  would  discuss 
them  at  length — as  we  say  here,  exten- 
sively, or  in  what  some  people  call  a 
filibuster,  but  what  others  would  rather 
call  an  extended  debate? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  a  moot  question. 
It  is  too  liypotlietlcal.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  will  ever  be  confronted  with 
such  a  bill.  I  do  not  want  to  commit  my- 
self to  an  acti\ity  that  may  be  way  down 
the  line  or  may  be  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cir- 
cumstances might  be. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  a  biU.  which 
the  Senator  mentioned,  to  which  these 
amendments  could  be  offered.  I  am  try- 
ing to  see  whether  we  can  get  the  Senate 
to  proceed  to  act  on  Its  business  and  dis- 
pose of  it.  If  the  Senator  Is  going  to  dis- 
cuss at  length  any  revenue  measure  that 
comes  before  the  Senate  on  which  are 
offered  amendments  of  the  kind  pending, 
then  there  Is  hardly  any  point  in  pulling 
down  these  amendments  and  waiting  for 
a  revenue  bill.  I  am  trying  to  clarify  the 
situation  so  that  every  Senator  will 
know. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  has  not 
given  thought  to  that. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Would  the  Senator  give 
some  thought  to  it  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  wiU  take  it  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Wlien  might  the  Sena- 
tor give  us  an  answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  say  that  sometime 
before  the  close  of  this  Congress  I  would 
be  able  to  reach  a  decision  on  that 
matter. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Sometime  before  the 
close  of  tills  Congress? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Ml-.  NELSON.  I  tliink  I  understand 
what  the  Senator's  position  is.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Senator  would  say  we 
would  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  these  bills. 
We  voted  on  the  depletion  allowance, 
minimum  tax,  ADR,  and  a  whole  series 
of  amendments  such  as  are  before  the 
Senate  now,  at  least  a  half  dozen  times 
on  previous  occasions. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  business  of  the 
Senate  would  be  expedited  If  we  could 
just  have  a  vote  on  them.  Every  Senator 
knows  what  Is  in  the  amendments. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Why  does  the  House  not, 
having  in  mind  all  of  the  votes  that  have 
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been  taken  on  this  legislation,  come  up 
with  a  tax  package  and  send  it  over  to 
us? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  we  should  ad- 
dress that  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  but  that  should 
not  prevent  the  Senate  from  suggesting 
amendments  to  revenue  measures  and 
having  a  vote  on  them.  That  has  been 
traditional  here  for  many,  many  years. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing,  on  the  amendments  that 
I  have  submitted,  to  agree  to  a  hmitation 
of  1  hour  on  each  one  of  them  and  vote 
them  all  up  or  down. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  certainly  agree  to  that  pro- 
vided it  is  stipulated  that  the  amend- 
ment shall  be  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  assuming  that  if  it 
were  a  revenue  measure  of  any  kind  that 
came  from  the  House,  it  would  be  ger- 
mane. I  suppose  the  Senator  would  agree 
to  that? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  sir;  the  Senator  would 
not  agree  to  that,  and  that  is  not  the 

CStSG 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  does  not 
think  that  if  there  is  a  revenue  measure 
of  some  kind  that  came  from  the  House, 
one  which  would  add  another  amend- 
ment to  raise  some  revenue  from  some 
different  source,  it  is  not  germane? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No;  I  think  the  Senator 
will  find,  if  he  will  make  inquiry  or  do 
some  research  on  it,  that  the  House  bill 
amends  the  income  tax.  That  would  not 
authorize  an  amendment  in  the  Senate 
to  that  bill  changing  the  estate  tax;  it 
would  have  to  be  germane  to  what  the 
House  did.  I  believe  the  Senator  will  find 
that,  if  he  will  check  into  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  I  understand  the 
Senator's  position  respecting  this  matter. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  say  this  to  the  Sena- 
tor. The  Senator  from  Alabama  looks 
with  much  less  favor  on  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  talking  about,  putting  it  on  an 
innocuous  measure  like  the  duty  on 
ships,  provided  by  H.R.  8217,  than  on 
this  "must"  legislation. 

That  is  one  of  the  featmes  of  the 
effort  being  made  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  disagrees  with:  that  a 
bill  that  has  to  pass  is  held  hostage,  it  is 
laid  on  the  President's  desk,  and  he  has 
to  take  it  to  keep  the  Government 
nmning.  He  might  be  much  more  in- 
clined to  sign  such  a  bill  than  he  would 
the  one  on  the  duty  on  ships.  But  the 
Senator  is  making  no  commitment  in 
that  connection. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  would  not 
be  prepared  to  say  at  this  time  that  if  a 
bill  were  before  us,  such  as  a  revenue 
bill — What  is  the  number? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  beheve  it  is  H.R.  8217. 
Mr.  NELSON.  H.R.  8217.  If  a  bill  such 
as  that  were  before  us.  is  or  is  not  the 
Senator  prepared  to  say  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  reach  a  imanimous-consent 
agreement  on  a  time  limitation  on  the 
various  amendments? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  not  stating 
that,  but  I  think  there  is  more  to  be 
said  for  that  position — tacking  it  onto  a 
bill  that  makes  very  little  difference — 
than  tacking  it  onto  a  bill  that  must  be 
enacted  by  a  certain  time.  But  as  I  said, 
we  have  to  take  that  under  study. 
Mr.    NELSON.    Then,    the    Senator 
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would  not  be  prepared  to  say  right  now 
that  he  would  agree  to  i  time  limita- 
tion on  these  amendmei  ts  so  that  we 
could  vote  on  them? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  sir,  nc  t  at  this  time, 
but  possibly  at  a  later  t  ime.  Are  those 
all  the  questions? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  ill  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  for  1  he  moment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  tl:  e  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  appreciate  the  questii  tns  that  he  has 
brought  out,  because  I  be  ieve  they  illus- 
trate the  position  of  th(  Senator  from 
Alabama  possibly  bettei  than  he  has 
been  able  to  point  out  in  his  own  behalf. 
Mr.  President,  the  dar  ger  of  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  being  su?gested  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  is  that  il  the  floodgates 
are  opened  to  the  consideration  of  any 
amendments,  we  are  goir  g  to  have  those 
amendments  imder  consiperation  for  the 
next  10  or  14  days.  I  arii  talking  about 
the  legislation  days,  not  calendar  days, 
and  I  did  not  simply  pill  those  figures 
out  of  the  air. 

We  have  the  record  o\  the  experience 
of  the  Senate  on  similJir  leguslation  in 
the  past.  In  fact,  in  thi  91st  Congress, 
H.R.  13270,  income  tax  reform,  was  the 
type  of  measure  that  tl^e  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  talking  aboiit.  It  came  over 
from  the  House  and  wasjbef ore  the  Sen- 
ate. We  had  the  expertise  and  the  recom- 
mendations  of   the   Ways   and   Means 
Committee  in  the  Housel  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  tl^  Senate.  Surely, 
that  should  have  been  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  we  feel  that  these 
committees,  having  thd  best  brains  in 
Congress  in  the  field  of  I  taxation,  would 
have  considered  the  eff^t  of  that  legis- 
lation on  the  economy  bf  this  country, 
on  the  effect  it  might  have  on  accelerat- 
ing inflation,  on  the  effect  that  it  might 
have  on  the  deterioration  of  the  wage 
earner's  earnings.  Having  considered  the 
effect  that  that  legislation  would  have 
on  remaining  statutes '  we  could  then 
consider  that  type  of  bill  Certainly,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  tor  an  extended 
debate.  I 

But  an  effort  is  being  made  to  open  up 
the  floodgates  to  any  soft  of  amendment, 
and  on  H.R.  13270,  whi*  the  Senate  de- 
bated from  November  21 1969.  to  Decem- 
ber 11,  1969,  14  legislative  days,  there 
were  160  printed  ameiidments  to  that 
bill.  The  committee  had  amendments 
adopted  en  bloc;  75  of  them  were  adopted 
in  the  Senate;  75  amendments  were 
offered  and  adopted  ofi  the  floor  of  the 
Senate;  38  were  rejected.  That  shows 
the  vast  number  of  amendments  that  we 
can  look  forward  to  if  4his  bill  is  opened 
up  to  amendments  of  jevery  sort. 

Mr.  President,  it  is]  much  easier  to 
offer  an  amendment  tp  cut  somebody's 
taxes.  I  assume  that  everybody  is  in 
favor  of  cutting  taxesi  I  would  like  to 
see  taxes  cut.  I  assum*  100  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  hkelto  see  taxes  cut. 
It  is  a  lot  easier  to  cut  taxes  than  it  is 
to  tax  somebody.  | 

So  we  can  be  assured,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  vast  majority; of  the  150  or  160 
amendments  that  we  n^ght  look  forward 
to  are  tax-cutting  ame|idments. 

The  amendment  of  jthe  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massacl  lusetts — and  they 


talk  about  a  great  tax  reform — that  is 
being  proposed  by  that  amendment,  does 
what?  The  tax  reform  in  thf  way  of  tax- 
cutting  increases  the  personal  exemption 
from  $750  to  $825.  or  in  the  alternative,  a 
tax  credit  of  $190  per  exemption.  Well, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  tax  on  $75  added 
exemption  any  great  tax  ijeform?  It  is 
made  to  look  like  a  great  bonanza  to  the 
taxpayer. 

If  the  taxpayer  were  in  tike  25-percent 
bracket,  that  would  be  aroijnd  a  $19  tax 
saving  per  exemption.  So  if  there  were 
a  family  of  three,  say,  thene  would  be  a 
tax  saving  of  some  $57  a  year.  That  is 
fine.  We  would  like  to  hai/e  everybody 
get  that.  But  that  is  just  a  little  over  a 
dollar  a  week,  and  the  inipact  of  a  $6 
billion  loss  to  the  Treasifry,  which  is 
what  it  would  cost,  will  oiuse  his  cost 
of  living  to  go  up  a  whole  lot  more  tlian 
a  doUar  a  week.  So,  for  thfe  very  people 
who  Senators  say  would  benefit  by  their 
amendment — and  that  is  bust  a  start; 
that  is  just  1  out  of  160;  but  that  is  the 
great  reform  amendment  that  they 
have — the  cost  of  living  \»ould  go  up  a 
whole  lot  more  than  a  dolfar  a  week  as 
a  result  of  adding  that  fuel  to  the  fhes 
of  inflation.  If  I  did  not  thi^ik  so,  I  would 
not  be  making  this  argument.  The  very 
people  whom  they  say  thpy  are  trying 
to  help  would  not  be  helped,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I,  among  many  Membersjof  the  Senate. 
I  imagine,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  on 
Simday  the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor  from   Louisiana    (Mrl    Long),    the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  on 
"Meet  the  Press."  I  thougl^t  he  made  an 
outstanding  appearance,  ajn  outstanding 
contribution  to  this  discission.  Yester- 
day I  placed  in  the  REcORii  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  his  appearance.  But  the 
question    was    asked,    "Well,    if    these 
.  amendments  are  added,  will  the  bill  pass 
the  House?"  The  distinguished  Senator, 
who  is  one  of  the  ablest  Rfembers  of  the 
Senate,  and  certainly  one  Of  the  Nation's 
foremost  authorities  in  thi  s  field  of  taxa- 
tion, ssdd  he  thought  thsre  was  doubt 
about  whether  the  bill  vould  pass  the 
House,  but  that  it  could  p^ss  the  Senate; 
but  if  it  did  pass  Congress,  it  would,  in 
his  judgment,  be  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. "Well,"  they  asked,  ''could  the  veto 
be  overridden?"  He  answered,  "No,  no;  he 
did  not  think  so."  J 

Mr.  President,  if  the  bill  is  heading 
down  a  dead  end  streetl  as  stated,  in 
effect,  by  the  distinguisheq  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  what  is  the  us*  of  having  the 
Senate  spending  10  to  14  legislative  days 
on  this  measure? 

We  hear  a  whole  lot  tol  the  effect  that 
Congress  ought  to  clear  the  decks.  Tlie 
House  ought  to  clear  the  peck.  The  Sen- 
ate ought  to  clear  the  deck.  Impoi'tant 
matters  are  coming  befqre  the  Senate. 
We  ought  to  prepare  for  any  contingency. 
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bills  that  have 

ilew  fiscal  year 

sane  time  as  the 

authorization.  I 

those  bills  are 


We  have  13  appropriatior 
got  to  be  passed.  The 
starts  July  1,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  debt 
understand  that  none  ofl 
out  of  the  Senate  commit  ee.  I  think  pos 
sibly  two  are  in  the  corimittee;  one  is 
being  marked  up.  Long  b<  fore  we  can  act 
on  160  amendments,  we  \|rili  have  appro- 
priation bills  before  us, 


Let  us  just  give  it  up  as  an  unfortu- 
nate try,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  Let  us  give  it  up  as 
a  nice  bid.  We  have  shown  how  strong  we 
are  for  tax  reform.  We  put  in  the  amend- 
ment. We  talked  about  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  We  wanted  to  add  $75  to 
the  personal  exemption.  This  great  re- 
form measure  is  going  to  add  $75  to  each 
person's  exemption.  We  made  that  great 
effort,  but  those  fellows  in  the  Senate 
would  not  let  us  act  on  it.  We  tried. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  something  else,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  believe  this  effort  is 
going  to  succeed. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  First  of  all,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  wanting  to  proceed  in  an  orderly 
manner.  I  feel  that  what  he  is  doing  is 
tremendously  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
people  of  om-  counti-y  but  to  all  the  free 
iiations  of  the  world,  because  we  do  have 
some  serious  problems.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator agrees  that  not  only  is  the  United 
States  affected  by  what  is  being  done 
here,  but  that  other  cotmtries  in  the 
world  certainly  are  affected  if  we  have 
inflation.  The  goal  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  see  that  we  do  not 
have  further  inflation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
what  is  happening  in  some  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  get  the  Senator's 
thoxights  or  answers  to  the  question.  The 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
Development,  composed  of  24  leading  na- 
tions of  the  world,  at  a  meeting  just  3 
weeks  ago,  which  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend,  considered  the  No.  1  problem, 
worldwide,  to  be  inflation.  They  felt  that 
the  No.  2  problem  was  the  balance  of 
trade  problem,  which  was  certainly  af- 
fected by  what  the  OPEC  countries  had 
done  in  tripling  the  price  of  oil.  The  No. 
3  problem  was  what  the  smaller  coun- 
tries, the  emerging  countries,  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world,  would 
be  able  to  do  about  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion and  the  problem  of  the  increased 
price  of  oil. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  all  this 
is  going  to  be  affected  by  what  is  done  as 
far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned?  In 
one  amendment  Senators  talk  about  de- 
creasing the  amoimt  of  taxes  by  $5.9  bil- 
lion— that  is  just  one  amendment — with- 
out any  assurance,  because  they  cannot 
give  assm-ance,  that  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  raise  revenues  from  other  sources. 
I  should  like  to  ask  about  those  other 
sources. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  if  this 
$5.9  billion  figure  cut  in  revenues  is 
brought  about  by  raising  the  exemption 
from  $750  to  $820.  there  is  no  assurance 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  recapture 
that  money  by  some  of  the  other  amend- 
ments that  are  being  talked  about? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Certainly  not.  None  of  the 
proponents  talk  a  whole  lot  about  cutting 
Federal  expenditures.  They  are  not  tak- 
ing that  approach,  either. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  it  is  impor- 


tant not  only  to  our  own  Nation  but  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  certainly  the 
freedom  of  the  entire  free  world,  that 
America  remains  strong,  that  our  econ- 
omy remains  strong,  and  that  the  dollar 
remains  strong. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  Federal  rev- 
enues at  this  time  are  falling  short  of 
estimates  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  ex- 
penditures have  increased.  So  the  deficit 
is  going  to  be  larger  than  anticipated.  To 
add  another  $6  bilUon  to  it  would  cer- 
tainly add  to  the  fires  of  inflation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  $6  billion  would  not 
only  threaten  the  dollar  from  the  stand- 
point of  America  and  our  people,  and 
esiJecially.  as  the  Senator  has  brought 
out  very  capably,  it  affects  the  low-in- 
come person.  It  is  a  great  problem  to 
him.  because  he  does  not  have  an  in- 
creased income;  he  has  a  fixed  income. 
So  as  the  value  of  the  dollar  decreases, 
his  purchasing  power,  of  course,  de- 
creases proportionately.  It  is  a  great 
problem.  But  we  are  talking  about  other 
Cumitries,  emerging  nations,  all  being  af- 
fected. It  is  just  the  wrong  action  to  take, 
and  certainly  the  wrong  time  to  have  a 
decrease  in  our  revenues. 

This  was,  I  think,  brought  out  very 
capably  in  talking  about  the  problems  of 
the  other  countries.  We  referred  to  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  as  having  a  good  re- 
serve balance.  Still,  what  is  that  reserve 
balance?  It  is  in  dollars. 

The  former  head  of  the  Bimdesbank. 
Dr.  Blessing,  who  has  now  passed  away, 
brought  this  matter  very  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  the  world  monetary  officials, 
those  in  the  IMP,  and  the  people  who  are 
involved  in  the  world  monetary  program, 
when  he  said: 

The  chaUenge  of  onr  time  is  putting  an 
end  to  rapid  inflation.  If  that  problem  is 
not  solved  both  In  the  national  and  In  the 
International  spheres,  I  would  take  a  very 
pessimistic  view  of  the  future  of  our  free 
way  of  life. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

It  is  a  way  in  which  the  last  20  years  have 
achieved  an  improvement  in  living  standards 
which  could  never  have  been  accomplished 
by  any  other  economic  systems.  But  this  free 
way  of  Ufe  is  increasingly  menaced  by  rapid 
inflation.  We  already  have  price  and  wage 
controls  and  protectionism  is  at  hand.  It  is 
the  last  chance  for  putting  au  end  to  infla- 
tion. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

Don't  let  anyone  teU  me  it  is  not  pos.slble, 
though,  to  do  somethuig  about  this.  Sta- 
bility Is  always  possible  if  one  has  the  cour- 
age to  really  want  it. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  really  has  the  courage  to  want 
to  put  it  into  fighting  inflation,  and  I 
commend  him  for  it. 

Does  he  not  feel  that  if  we  take  each 
of  these  items  individually  on  their  ov.n 
merits  it  would  be  far  better  than  sim- 
ply to  consider  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  wiite  the  legislation  here? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  believe  we  need  the  advice 
and  expertise  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  We 
ai'e  deprived  of  their  guidance  by  the 
procedure  that  is  being  followed.  I  think 
it  is  certainly  not  conducive  to  good  legis- 
lation. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  yesterday  was 
talking  about  the  minimum  tax  under 
which  we  operate  now.  He  sas^s  that  in- 
stead of  providing  a  minimum,  it  has 
created  a  loophole.  But  that  provision  was 
put  in  right  on  the  floor.  That  shows  the 
danger  of  legislating  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  shows  the  danger  of 
legislating  without  any  guidance  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  that  illustration  has  been 
utilized  time  and  time  again  to  show  the 
policy  of  taking  action  on  the  floor  pre- 
cipitately and  what  can  result  from  that. 

As  we  both  know,  this  happened  to  be 
disastrous  to  the  particular  individuals 
involved  in  offering  that  amendment  on 
the  floor  because  it  was  not  understood, 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  explain.  But 
we  were  doing  something  in  the  Cham- 
ber hui-rledly,  without  proper  consulta- 
tion. Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  we 
could  have  disastrous  results  if  we  go  for- 
ward with  some  of  the  legislation  that  is 
proposed? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  tliink  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  I  think  Senators  would  be  more 
interested  in  adopting  amendments  on 
the  floor  that  would  cut  revenue,  that 
would  give  tax  concessions  to  individuals 
and  possibly  others.  I  think  each  Senator 
would  be  inclined  to  try  to  outdo  his 
colleagues.  I  think  we  would  run  into 
that  type  of  situation. 

I  might  say  also  that  if  the  commit- 
tees are  not  going  to  be  able  to  act  on 
these  proposals,  if  they  just  tm-n  tlie  leg- 
islation loose  on  the  floor  for  any  amend- 
ments that  any  Senator  might  care  to 
offer  without  any  guidance  whatsoever, 
what  is  the  use  of  having  committees? 
We  might  as  well  abolish  the  commit- 
tees if  they  are  not  going  to  function. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  certainly-  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator.  We  now  have  one 
item  that  we  have  heard  a  lot  about;  that 
we  should  do  away  with  DISC,  the  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  Corporation.  I 
would  like  to  know  more  about  it.  We 
passed  tliat  legislation  for  one  reason: 
That  we  thought  it  was  beneficial.  It  was 
to  keep  more  jobs  in  this  country.  I  know 
the  Senator  is  familiar  with  that.  What 
it  does  is  to  give  a  company  an  opportu- 
mty  to  stay  in  tliis  coimtry  and  to  help 
it,  so  fa:  as  exports  are  concerned. 

If  it  has  not  worked  out,  we  would  like 
to  have  information  about  it.  It  is  now 
being  discussed  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  it  will  be  discussed  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  it 
will  be  discussed  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

Maybe  we  do  want  to  make  the 
changes;  I  do  not  know.  But  does  not  the 
Senator  agree  tliat  we  should  determine 
what  the  results  have  been  before  we 
start  taking  some  precipitate  action? 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  certainly  agree  that 
we  ought  to  find  out,  and  that  is  the 
committee  function — to  hold  hearings: 
to  have  experts  on  the  ccmomittee  make 
studies.  I  assume  the  committee  is  study- 
ing tax  laws  all  the  time,  flndiug  defi- 
ciencies in  them,  and  finding  areas  wheie 
reductions  need  to  be  made  to  aid  the 
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economy.  But  we  do  not  have  those  rec- 
ommendations before  us. 

If  this  type  of  legislation  were  to  go  to 
the  committee  and  the  committee  under- 
.stood  that  it  was  to  be  a  revenue  measure, 
then  they  could  make  recommendations 
and  tell  the  Senate  the  effect  that  these 
amendments  would  have  on  the  economy. 
But  we  are  deprived  of  that  expertise.  I 
think  it  is  dangerous  to  act  on  legislation 
when  we  do  not  have  the  proper  advice 
and  guidance. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  We  know  that  v.e 
are  vei-y  much  involved  now  in  trying  to 
increase  our  exports,  in  attempting  to  try 
to  decrease  our  imbalance  of  payments. 
That  is  a  great  problem  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  what  the  Senator  is  talking 
about. 

Does  he  not  agree  that  we  should  look 
to  other  devices  if  we  are  going  to  cancel 
one  and  say,  "This  has  not  worked  out 
the  way  we  thought  it  would."  Should 
we  not  be  studying,  and  should  not  the 
committees  be  considering  what  can  be 
done,  either  by  amending  that  particular 
legislation  or  by  substituting  other 
legislation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly   agree  with 
that.  That  is  the  way  the  system  is  sup- 
posed to  work. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
able  Senators  who  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  many  years  would  go  this  route 
rather  than  to  use  the  time-honored 
method  of  following  the  committee  sys- 
tem. That  is  what  puzzles  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes;  it  is  an  orderly  sys- 
tem. We  have  time  remaining  this  year 
to  give  proper  consideration  to  these  dif- 
ferent programs.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  what  should  be 
done. 

We  have  a  number  of  amendments — I 
do  not  know  how  many — but  we  probably 
will  have  additional  ones.  I  think  in  this 
list,  24  amendments  are  going  to  be 
either  discussed  or  considered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  that  hardly  starts 
the  list. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  just  a  start. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Twice  that  many  have  al- 
ready been  filed  to  H.R.  8217,  and  it  is 
possible  to  leave  them  printed  as  to  this 
bill. 

The  Senator  also  knows  that  amend- 
ments spawn  amendments. 

When  one  amendment  is  adopted  that 
gives  a  Senator  an  idea  that  he  needs  to 
offer  an  amendment  either  in  the  same 
area  or  in  another  area,  so  that  often 
there  are  floor  amendments. 

I  might  suggest  that  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress, on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  which 
took  just  10  calendar  days  to  pass,  150 
amendments  were  printed  as  to  that  bill ; 
71  were  adopted,  of  v.hich  27  were  floor 
amendments. 

Somebody  thought,  "Gee,  I  believe  I 
will  put  in  an  amendment  to  that,"  and 
wrote  it  right  here  in  the  Chamber. 

Tlien  21  were  rejected,  of  which  17 
were  floor  amendments;  150  amend- 
ments might  have  come  in  with  respect 
tothatbUl. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  as 
many  at  this  time  as  there  were  in  the 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  No;  I  do  not  imagine 
that  too  many  Members  oi    the  Senate 
understand  the  reasons  foi   the  way  in 
which  it  is  handled.  The  wl  ole  idea  was 
that  we  would  be  able  to  mi  ike  improve- 
ments that  would  result  in  o  xr  being  able 
to  be  more  competitive.  Mmy  of  these 
amendments  were  to  provic  e  our  indus- 
tries with  the  incentive  to  i  nprove  their 
equipment  and  to  be  more   competitive 
with  the  other  countries  cf  the  world, 
because  we  know  we  have  dropped  be- 
hind. I  think  the  Senator  w;  HI  agree  that 
the  reports  that  have  cone  to  us  are 
such  that  we  should  have  g  leat  concern. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  certa  nly  agree. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  This  is  so  nething  that 
I  think  should  have  study.  Maybe  some 
changes  ought  to  be  made. :  do  not  think 
the  Senator  is  taking  a  pos  tion  one  way 
or  another  on  what  should  be  done  on 
tliese   different   amendments,   but   cer- 
tainly I  think  he  is  takinj  the  correct 
position,  which  is  that  tins  is  not  the 
way  to  decide. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  s  gree  with  the 
Senator.  As  I  stated  to  the  penator  from 
Wisconsin,  if  a  genuine  revtnue  bill,  pur- 
porting to  legislate  the  ne<essary  provi- 
sions to  revise  and  reform  i  )ur  tax  struc- 
ture, comes  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives after  having  be;n  considered 
by   the   Ways   and   Mean*   Committee, 
comes  to  the  Senate  and  is  considered  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  aid  they  make 
recommendations  as  to  ttie  legislation 
they  recommend  that  the  Senate  enact, 
certainly  there  would  be  no  extended  dis- 
cussion on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  as  to  legislation  that  has  pro- 
ceeded in  that  fashion.  lut  instead  of 
that,  we  have  Senators  pouncing  on  a 
piece  of  "must"  legislation,  holding  it 
hostage  with  demands  thit  a  bunch  of 
nongermane  amendments  be  added  to 
the  "must"  legislation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  think  the  Senator 
realizes  that  it  was  never  intended  that 
legislation  be  handled  on  that  basis. 
There  should  be  an  opportimity  to  move 
forward  with  such  legislation. 

The  Senator  has  mad*  a  fair  offer, 
saying  that  if  the  amendments  are  ger- 
mane, that  is  another  consideration. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  FANNIN.   He  cert 
foreclosed   the   possibilit 
amendments  at  the  righ 
come  long.  But  to  say  w 
accept  all  of  these  amendments,  or  any 
number  of  them,  would  i^iean  we  would 
just  start  a  flow  of  amendments  that 
could  result  in  a  disastrous  situation,  so 
far  as  our  economic  p<|sition  is  con 
cemed. 

I  am  glad  the  Senatoi  is  taking  this 
position.  I  think  the  pj)sition  he  has 
taken  is  justifiable. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  tqe  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall 
bill  and  the  amendments 
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original  words,  because  it 
sary  to  discuss  these  other  matters  and 
to  have  colloquy  with  th  e  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsii  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona.  But  I 
was  discussing  the  bill  hat  Is  pending 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama being  the  pending  question. 

If  we  examine  the  12  lines  of  this  bill, 
it  speaks  of  the  temporary  indebtedness 
being  increased  by  $95  billion.  That  Is 
pretty  much  scare  language.  As  the  bill 
reads: 

The  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  the  first 
sentence  of  section  21  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  757b)  shaU  be  tem- 
porarUy  Increased  by  $95,000,000,000. 

All  it  really  is  is  a  $19.3  billion  increase. 
But  they  use  that  language,  and  in  the 
next  paragraph  they  repeal  the  provi- 
sion of  the  present  law  that  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  increase  shall  be  $75.7 
billion.  The  difference  between  the  two 
Is  the  $19.3  billion  increase. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  it  necessary  to 
come  in  evei-y  few  months  with  a  debt 
ceiling  bill?  I  guess  about  the  most  ac- 
curate way  to  describe  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  is  that  it  would  be  a  temporary  debt 
ceiling  and  authorization  extension  bill. 
It  is  just  a  little  easier  to  call  it  a  debt 
ceiling  bill. 

As  I  stated  a  little  earlier,  we  have  a 
permanent  debt  ceiUng  of  $400  billion, 
which  we  do  not  legislate  on ;  all  we  do  is 
extend  that  from  time  to  time,  and  pay 
even  a  higher  interest  rate.  On  the  $400 
billion  permanent  debt.  I  daresay  the 
average  interest  rate  is  6  percent  or  per- 
haps 5  percent,  costing  the  Government 
$20  billion  a  year  just  to  pay  the  interest 
on  that  $400  billion  permanent  debt.  Of 
course,  they  pay  more  than  that  now;  I 
am  talking  about  the  average.  But  say  it 
is  an  average  of  6  percent.  That  would 
be  some  $24  billion  interest  on  the  $400 
billion  permanent  debt. 

Then  there  is  the  temporary  debt,  the 
authorization  for  which  is  extended  from 
time  to  time.  The  present  extension  ex- 
pires with  this  month — $75.7  billion. 


MESSAGE  FRQM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1803)  to  authorize 
the  waiver  of  claims  of  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  erroneous  payments  of  pay 
and  allowances  to  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  legislative  branch,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3007)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3458) 
to  amend  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate;  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Poage, 
Mr.  Stubblefield,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Wam- 
PLER,  and  Mr.  Goodling  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15296)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  carry  out  a  program  to  assist  persons 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  un- 
dertake training  for  the  legal  profession, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  15296)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  can-y  out 
a  program  to  assist  pei'sons  from  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds  to  undertake 
training  for  the  legal  profession,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  hour  of  12  noon  having  ar- 
rived, the  Senate  will  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
John  C.  Sawhill,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
business  in  executive  session  has  been 
concluded,  the  Senate  will  return  to  leg- 
islative session,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  continue  to  have  the  floor; 
is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  the  pending  nomination  is 
limited  to  40  minutes,  with  30  minutes  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mi-.  Abourezk),  and  10 
minutes  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  ;  after  which  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  of  my  Senators  know,  I  am  op- 
posing President  Nixon's  nomination  of 
Dr.  John  Sawhill  as  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  While 
Dr.  Sawhill  may  indeed  prove  to  be  a 
capable  Administrator,  his  policy  posi- 
tions precisely  reflect  those  of  the  ad- 
ministration; and  it  has  been  the  admin- 
istration's policies  on  energy  which  have 
caused  so  much  havoc  with  our  Nation's 
economy.  It  is  painfully  obvious  to  mil- 
lions of  farmers,  laborers,  people  on  fixed 
Incomes,  and  middle-income  people,  that 
the  Nixon  administration's  idea  of  im- 
proving the  Nation's  economy  is  being 
imposed  at  their  expense.  The  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Nixon  economic  doctrine 
are  primarily  the  Nation's  largest  oil 
companies. 

At  Dr.  Sawhill's  confirmation  hear- 
ings, I  had  the  opportunity  to  question 
him  at  length  on  his  past  and  likely  fu- 
ture perfonnance.  While  for  the  most 
part  he  is  candid  and  forthright.  Dr. 
Sawhill's  policy  responses  to  questions 


were,  in  my  opinion,  less  than  adequate 
for  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  in  charge 
of  such  a  powerful  agency. 

During  the  first  day  of  hearings.  Sen- 
ator Jackson  released  Cost  of  Living 
documents — which  had  been  forced  out 
of  the  Council  by  Ralph  Nader — clearly 
demonstrating  that  the  Council's  deci- 
sion to  raise  the  price  of  old  oil  to  $5.25  on 
December  19,  1973,  was  unjustified  and 
arbitrarj'.  According  to  the  documents, 
old  oilfields  were  already  producing  at 
maximum  levels,  and  the  bottleneck  on 
domestic  new  production  was  not  tlie 
price  level,  but  a  drilling  equipment 
shortage.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  evidence, 
Dr.  Sawhill  told  the  Interior  Committee 
that  he  would  not  roll  back  crude  oil 
prices,  giving  the  people  of  this  country 
the  economic  relief  they  very  desperate- 
ly need. 

The  administration  has  allowed  the 
price  of  new  oil — oil  found  and  produced 
since  September  1972 — to  rise  to  the 
"free"  market  level.  Yet,  Dr.  Sawhill 
agreed  that  world  oil  prices  are  now  set 
by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Comitries.  Therefore,  the  so- 
called  free  market  is  really  a  fixed  mar- 
ket. In  spite  of  this  fact,  Dr.  Sawhill 
insists  that  the  price  of  domestic  "new" 
oil  ought  to  be  tied  to  a  price  fixed  by 
this  cartel  of  oil  producing  countries. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  policy  as- 
sures high  profits  for  American  oil  com- 
panies and  thus,  as  we  have  heard  in 
recent  days,  encourages  foreign  nations 
to  maintain,  or  even  increase  their  prices. 

There  were  a  number  of  questions 
asked  by  the  committee  which  Dr.  Saw- 
hill found  great  difficulty  in  answering. 
Dr.  Sawhill  stated,  for  example,  that — 

The  immediate  effect  of  higher  prices  on 
crude  production  is  confined  to  the  effects 
achieved  by  holding  marginal  wells  in  pro- 
duction. While  these  effects  will  continue 
for  a  long  time,  they  probably  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  25,000  or  60,000  barrels  a  day. 

In  other  words,  the  American  people 
have  to  bear  the  cost  of  oil  at  $10.50  a 
barrel  merely  to  get  an  additional  25.000 
to  50,000  barrels  a  day  in  production. 
Yet,  it  was  only  last  summer  that  the 
Stripper  Well  Association  was  asking  for 
only  25  cents  a  barrel  increase. 

For  the  most  part.  Dr.  Sawhill  denied 
any  responsibility  with  regard  to  con- 
flict of  interest  problems  concerning 
members  of  his  own  staff.  According  to 
a  GAO  report  asked  for  by  Congressman 
Vanik  and  provided  to  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, it  is  unlawful  for  "an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  executive  branch  to 
participate  personally  and  substantially 
as  a  Government  officer  or  employee 
through  decision  approval  or  disapproval 
or  recommendation  of  the  rendering  of 
advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise  in  a 
judicial  or  other  proceeding  or  other 
particular  matter  in  which  to  his  knowl- 
edge he  has  a  financial  interest." 

The  FEO  employed  a  man  named  Rob- 
ert Bowen,  an  employee  of  the  Philips 
Petroleum  Co.,  as  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's executive  interchange  program. 
Mr.  Bowen's  responsibilities,  however, 
were  concerned  with  the  drafting  of  reg- 
ulations for  propane.  The  Phillips  Oil  Co. 
is  the  largest  producer  of  propane  in  the 
counti-y.  According  to  the  GAO  report: 
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A  memorandum  dated  June  13,  1973,  from 
Treft8iU7'8  General  Counsel  to  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  WUUam  Simon  dis- 
cussed conflict  of  Interest  considerations  in 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Bowen.  The  memo- 
randum noted  that  Mr.  Bowen  had  a  finan- 
cial Interest  In  Phillips  by  virtue  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  Company's  thrift  and  re- 
tirement plans  and  more  Importantly,  by 
virtue  of  his  continuing  employment  with 
the  Company.  The  memorandum  also  notes 
It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  PhUlips  has 
a  financial  interest  in  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  the  Energy  Advisor. 

On  April  4,  Congressman  Vanik  wrote 
to  the  GAO  to  ask  for  an  investigation  of 
conflict-of-interest  problems  in  the  FEO. 
On  April  24,  Dr.  Sawhill  was  sent  a  mem- 
orsuidum  from  his  general  counsel,  Wil- 
liam Walker,  indicating  that  there  were 
serious  conflict-of-interest  problems  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Robert  Bowen.  Walker 
wrote: 

Prom  the  materials  developed  to  date,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  potential  conflict  prob- 
lem has  been  resolved  In  this  case.  I,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  Immediate  considera- 
tion be  given  to  such  further  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  resolve  the  matter. 
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Dr.  Sawhill  in  a  letter  to  Congressman 
Vakik  felt  that  his  decision  to  reassign 
Mr.  Bowen  to  the  Treasury  Department 
"did  not  represent  a  finding  on  my  part 
that  a  conflict-of-interest  situation  ex- 
isted in  Mr.  Bowen's  case.  It  merely  re- 
flected my  belief  that  on  balance — in 
view  of  the  questions  that  had  been 
raised— Mr.  Bowen's  reassignment  was  in 
both  his  and  FEO's  best  interest." 

In  his  confirmation  hearings,  Mr.  Saw- 
hill conveniently  avoided  taking  respon- 
sibility for  Mr.  Bowen's  work  at  the  FEO. 
The  following  dialog  between  Mr.  Saw- 
hill and  myself  reveals  this  quite  clearly: 
Senator  Abcurezk.  WovUd  It  have  been 
possible  In  the  term  that  Mr.  Bowen  served 
In  the  Federal  Energy  Office  for  him  to  pro- 
vide technical  advice  to  the  extent  that  his 
company  might  have  benefited  from  the  ad- 
vice he  gave? 

Mr.  Sawhili..  I  am  not  familiar  with  Mr. 
Bowen's  technical  advice  because  he  never 
directly  provided  me  any  technical  advice. 
He  provided  It  to  people  who  were  working 
for  me,  and  they  assured  me  he  was  not  pro- 
viding technical  advice  that  would  have  been 
of  particular  benefit  to  his  company  and  he 
disqualified  himself.  It  Is  my  understanding 
from  certain  decisions  that  he  was  concerned 
about  the  very  problem  that  you  are  bring- 
ing up. 

Senator  Abotjkezk.  In  other  words,  the 
question  of  dlsqtiallflcatlon  was  apparently 
left  to  him? 

Dr.  Sawhill.  He  had  notified  hU  superiors 
of  those  areas,  or  those  subjects  that  he  did 
not  feci  would  be  appropriate  for  him  to  even 
make  technical  advice. 

Senator  Aboumzk.  What  I  am  getting  at  Is 
when  a  technical  advisor,  as  you  have 
categorized  Mr.  Bowen,  provides  technical 
advice,  that  technical  advice  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  decision  for  policy  makers? 
Dr.  Sawhill.  Yes,  that  Is  true. 
Senator  Aboukezk.  Isn't  it  fair  then,  when 
you  have  a  conflict  on  Its  face  such  as  the 
Bowen  case,  that  there  Is  really  pot  much 
discussion  about  It,  It  ought  to  be  ruled  com- 
pletely out  of  order? 

Dr.  Sawhill.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  to 
you  is  when  I  became  Administrator  this  was 
brought  to  my  attention.  It  so  happened  we 
were  reorganizing  the  department  anyway. 
And  we  determined  that  Mr.  Bowen  should 
return  to  the  Treasury,  and  so  the  Issue  of 
conflict  and  Mr.  Bowen  never  really  surfaced 
when  I  was  Administrator. 


It  is  obvious  that  Di. 
ceded  that  he  felt  there 
of  interest  in  his  letter  t|o  Congressman 
Vanik.  He  resolved  his  dilemma  by  send- 
ing Mr.  Bowen  back  to  the  Treasui-y  De- 
partment. The  conflict-of-interest  prob- 
lem was  carefully  laid  a^ide,  for  reasons 
that  have  as  yet  not  beenjexplained. 

Dr.  Sawhill  further  raised  doubts  con- 
cerning his  attitude  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's energy  consumers! with  respect  to 
his  agency's  authority  over  propane.  In 
spite  of  mandatory  language  in  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  Act  requiring 
the  Administrator  to  roll  back  propane 
prices  to  May  15,  1973,  levels,  Dr.  Saw- 
hill has  interpreted  thii  language  to  be 
discretionary.  His  position  is  that  he 
will  not  roll  prices  of  ]>ropane  back  to 
the  May  15, 1973,  levels. 

On  June  17,  the  Wa]  I  Street  Journal 
reported  additional  pro  )lems  of  conflict 
of  interest  in  the  Peder  sil  Energy  Office. 
This  article  concerned  one  consultant 
primarily,  a  Mr.  Russell  J.  Cameron,  who 
is  chairman  and  part-o^  raer  of  Cameron 
Engineers,  Inc.,  a  compi  jiy  whose  clients 
are  among  the  major  e  nergy  companies 
in  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  Jou  -nal  story: 
Although  he   denies   aiy  wrongdoing  or 
conflict  of  Interest,  Mr.  O  smeron  has  helped 
the  FEO  to  exert  pressur^  on  other  govern- 
ment agencies  to  speed  adtion  on  his  clients' 
lagging  energy  projects.  The  companies  In- 
volved are  Shell  OU  Co...  Atlantic  Richfield 
Col,  El  Paso  Natural  Oaai  Co.,  Pacific  Light- 
ing Corp.,  Svin  OU  Co.,  aqd  Ashland  Oil,  Inc. 


which  "is  considering  bui 
gasification  plant  of  its  owif ." 

"Moreover.  Mr.  Camerbn,  through 
Mintech,  has  a  financial  ijiterest  in  oil 
shale  properties  near  the  Interior  De- 
partment's valuable  first  sli  ale-lease  site 
in  western  Colorado — whicli  is  known  as 
the  Cameron  tract."  Mr.  Piiesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  be  printed  Ip  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  reiiarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC?ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.    ABOUREZK.    Mr.    President,    It 
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Further  on,  the  repott  states: 
Officials  of  the  Energy  Office,  for  their  part, 
aren't  talking  about  the  tKJsslblllty  of  a  con- 
flict of  Interest,  Mr.  SawblU  declines  to  an- 
swer a  Cameron  claim  that  he  knew  some  of 
the  companies  whose  projects  might  be  ex- 
pedited were  Cameron  Bnglneers  clients. 

Dr.  Sawhill  even  weiit  so  far  as  to  write 
a  memorandum  to  top  FEO  officials 
which  included  a  statement  prepared  by 
Acting  Assistant  Adn^nistrator  Robert 
Schatz  "with  whom  cokisultant  Cameron 
has  worked.  It  suggested  the  Energy 
Office  'assist'  companies  with  coal-gasi- 
fication projects  before  the  FPC  to  'ob- 
tain Federal  decisions  on  applications.'  " 
Most  of  the  companies  involved  hap- 
pened to  be  Cameron  tlients. 

Dr.  Sawhill  took  j  recommendations 
from  Mr.  Cameron  regarding  a  March  14 
FEO  report  entitled  'Project  Independ- 
ence Management  Han"  which  dealt 
with  "action"  projects  in  greater  detail 
than  the  March  4  Memorandum.  This 
report  was  delivered  "personally"  by  Dr. 
Sawhill  to  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
Morton  and  "was  di^ussed  at  a  White 
House  meeting  in  i^iid-March  by  the 
Cabinet-level  energyjpolicy  group." 

While  Dr.  Sawhil  is  allowing  Mr. 
Cameron  to  advise  hjm  on  Federal  pol- 
icy regarding  oil  shal^  development,  coal 
gasification,  and  so  ijorth,  Mr.  Cameron 
continues  to  hold  a  financial  interest  In 
companies  involved  \  in  these  specific 
areas.  Cameron  engineers,  jointly  with 
Marathon  Oil  Co.,  o  ms  Mintech  Corp., 


seems  to  me  that  in  a  num  ber  of  critical 
areas  affecting  the  Nation's  supply  and 
price  of  energy,  Dr.  Sawhill  has  not  only 
showed  an  affinity  to  accent  the  point  of 
view  propounded  by  the  leaders  in  the 
oil  industry,  but  that  he  has  showed  a 
lack  of  urgency  with  resdect  to  solving 
a  number  of  serious  problems.  Di'.  Saw- 
hill, in  my  opinion,  has  nit  set  up  a  vi- 
able program  in  FEO  to  deal  with  con- 
flict of  interest  problems;  pe  has  not  re- 
ceived FEO  policy  with  refepect  to  hand- 
ing out  contracts,  many  I  contracts  are 
awarded  on  a  noncompetitive  basis;  he 
has  shown  an  unwillingness  to  rollback 
crude  oil  and  other  petroleum  product 
prices;  he  has  refused  to  propose  legis- 
lation that  would  end  the  hoarding  of 
tubular  steel  goods  by  the|major  oil  com- 
panies; he  has  dealt  with  conservation 
problems  more  with  publi«  relations  than 
with  substantive  proposals;  and  he  has 
done  little  to  relieve  consumers  of  the 
economic  hardships  they  have  had  to 
bear  as  a  result  of  the  s^inistration's 
"unjustified  price  increases." 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  con- 
tains an  article  that  discusses  Mobil  Oil 
seeking  to  acquire  the  M^or  Corp.,  the 
parent  company  of  Montgomery  Ward.  I 
recall  that  earlier  this  year,  in  a  tele- 
vision interview.  Dr.  Sawhill,  when  asked 
what  he  intended  to  do 'about  the  "ob- 
scene" profits  the  oil  dompanies  were 
bringing  In  as  a  result!  of  the  higher 
prices,  said  that  if  they  vsfere  not  going  to 
use  the  profits  for  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  energy,  he  Would  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  in  this  re- 
spect he  has  failed  his  |)romise  as  well. 
When  an  oil  company  spts  out  to  buy  a 
merchandising  company!  such  as  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  that  haj  nothing  to  do 
with  oil  exploration.   It  is   taking  the 
profits  that  come  from  the  hard-earned 
wages  and  hard-earned  profits  of  people 
throughout  this  coimtryjby  virtue  of  the 
excessive  prices  of  cruqe  oil  allowed  by 
the    Federal  Energy 
them   for   investment 
areas  that  have  not 
exploration  and  develo 
It  seems  to  me  that 
Government,  whether 
the  Federal  Energy  O 
have  to  do  something 
lie  from  the  predatory 


ice,  and  using 
other  broad 

to  do  with  oil 

ent. 

mebody  in  our 

be  Congress  or 
ice,  is  going  to 
protect  the  pub- 
•actices  of  major 


oil  companies  wliich  have  concentrated 
their  economic  wealth  lio  such  an  extent 
that  even  the  Government  seems  power- 
less to  be  able  to  do  anytpine. 

For  all  these  reasonfe,  I  believe  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  knembers  of  the 
Senate  to  reject  these  l)olicies  by  voting 


i  gainst  confirmation  of  Dr.  Sawhill.  The 
Senate  must  go  on  record  against  the  un- 
justified price  increases  heaped  on  the 
public  by  the  oil  industry  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. A  vote  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Sawhill's  nomination  will  be  a  clear 
signal  to  the  Administration  that  the 
Congress  is  fed  up  with  fuel  pricing  pol- 
icies that  fleece  the  public  for  the  benefit 
of  the  major  oil  companies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  the  article  published  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

ExHiBrr  1 
[Prom   the   Wall   Street   Journal,   June    17, 

1974] 
Links  or  Some  Federal  Energy  Experts  to 

Industry  Raise  Questions  of  Conflict 
(By  Les  Gapay) 

Washington. — Russell  J.  Cameron  is  Mr. 
Oil  Shale.  He  was  supervisor  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  oU-shale  experiments  In 
Colorado  In  the  early  1950s  until  he  formed 
a  consulting  firm  and  became  a  foremost 
promoter  of  the  development  of  synthetic 
fuels  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Cameron,  who  is  chairman  and  part- 
owner  of  Cameron  Engineers  Inc.  In  Denver, 
enjoys  such  high  regard  that  he  was  recently 
considered  for  a  post  as  assistant  energy  ad- 
ministrator heading  Project  Independence, 
the  drive  for  U.S.  self-sufficiency  In  fuel.  He 
hasn't  gotten  that  post,  but  since  Feb.  1  he 
has  been  a  key  part  of  Project  Independence 
efforts  through  a  small  consulting  contract 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Office. 

Consultant  Cameron  has  been  heavily  re- 
lied upon  by  both  former  energy  chief  Wil- 
liam Simon  and  present  chief  John  Sawhill 
for  advice.  Beyond  that,  he  has  had  much  to 
do  with  an  FEO  "action"  program  to  iden- 
tify and  crack  open  bureaucratic  bottlenecks 
holding  back  energy-development  projects. 
Mr.  Cameron  and  his  firm  have  identified  a 
number  of  bottlenecks,  aU  right — most  of 
them  involving  companies  that  have  been 
or  now  are  clients  of  Cameron  Engineers. 

Although  he  denies  any  wrongdoing  or 
conflict  of  Interest,  Mr.  Cameron  has  helped 
the  FEO  to  exert  pressure  on  other  govern- 
ment agencies  to  speed  action  on  his  clients' 
lagging  energy  projects.  The  companies  in- 
volved are  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Pacific  Lighting 
Corp.,  Sun  Oil  Co.  and  Ashland  OU  Inc. 

reports  and  recommendations 
Mr.  Cameron  has  arranged  meetings  be- 
tween executives  of  some  of  his  client  com- 
panies and  officials  of  the  Energy  Office  and 
the  Interior  Department.  He  has  also  met, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Energy  Office,  with 
top  Interior  Department  officials  on  two 
projects  involving  his  clients;  these  call  for 
oil-shale  development  and  drilling  off  the 
CS.  coast  for  oil  and  gas.  He  got  a  warning 
from  one  high  department  official  that  he 
might  be  In  a  confilct-of-interest  situation. 
He  says  he  doesn't  recall  such  a  warning. 

The  consultant  has  also  made  reports  and 
recommendations  to  energy  officials  urging 
action  on  projects  of  his  clients,  and  his 
ideas  have  won  some  high-level  attention. 
They  have  resulted  in  one  memo  mention- 
ing these  projects  that  was  sent  by  Mr.  Saw- 
hill %o  other  officials  of  his  agency,  and 
another  which  circulated  widely  through  the 
government  and  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Sawhill 
to  Cabinet  members  who  deal  with  energy 
problems.  Among  the  projects  Mr.  Cameron 
wanted  to  speed  were  proposed  coal-gaslfica- 


tlon  plants  of  two  Cameron  clients  that  are 
awaiting  action  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  half- 
dozen  client  companies  is  being  served  by 
Cameron  Engineers  In  connection  with  the 
particular  projects  that  the  Energy  Office 
and  Mr.  Cameron  have  tried  to  expedite.  But 
all  recently  were  or  now  are  clients  of  the 
firm  for  consultation  on  oU-shale,  coal-gasl- 
flcatlon  and  other  synthetic-fuel  technology. 

Mr.  Cameron  confirms  his  activities  with- 
in the  government  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
panies. But  he  says  he  represents  many 
companies  (40  in  1973)  and  isn't  seeking 
to  please  clients  or  get  added  business,  but 
Just  to  speed  energy  projects  needed  by  the 
nation. 

Officials  of  the  Energy  Office,  for  their  part, 
aren't  talking  about  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
flict of  interest.  Mr.  Sawhill  declines  to  an- 
swer a  Cameron  claim  that  he  knew  some  of 
the  companies  whose  projects  might  be  ex- 
pedited were  Cameron  Engineers  clients. 
Rot>ert  Nlpp,  FEO  public  affairs  director,  re- 
cently declined  to  answer  questions  until 
after  a  Senate  committee  ended  confirma- 
tion hearings  on  Mr.  Sawhill's  nomination  as 
energy  administrator.  But  the  hearings  are 
over,  and  Mr.  Nlpp  still  declines  to  reply. 

The  Cameron  situation  indicates  the  ease 
with  which  energy-industry  men  coming  to 
the  new  Energy  Office  can  run  Into  possible 
confilcts  of  interest.  One  Senator,  Democrat 
James  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota,  voted 
against  Mr.  Sawhill's  confirmation  in  com- 
mittee partly  because  he  feels  the  agency  has 
been  lax  in  dealing  with  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est. 

Lacking  oil  expertise,  the  agency  often 
feels  compelled  to  seek  Information  and  man- 
power from  the  industry;  out  of  some  2,000 
workers,  it  recently  had  100  former  oil-in- 
dustry employes.  FEO  spokesmen,  in  de- 
fense, say,  "You  wouldn't  want  to  get  a 
plumber  for  a  toothache." 

A    GAO    report 

Speciuc  confllct-of-lnterest  complaints 
have  arisen  before.  Congress's  General  Ac- 
counting Office  recently  reported  that  Rob- 
ert C.  Bowen,  who  was  on  leave  from  Phil- 
lips Pertoleum  Corp.  and  who  formerly 
served  at  the  FEO.  was  Involved  In  such  a 
conflict.  The  GAO  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  investigation. 

The  GAO  said  Mr.  Bowen,  contrary  to 
limitations  Imposed  when  he  joined  the  gov- 
ernment, became  Involved  In  policymaking 
at  the  Energy  Office  and  at  one  point  had  in 
his  flies  a  letter  from  his  former  employer 
concerning  an  FEO  proposal  on  propane 
pricing.  Mr.  Bowen,  who  recently  returned 
to  Phillips,  denies  any  wrongdoing  and  says 
he  hasn't  heard  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

At  any  rate,  the  GAO  Is  Investigating 
other  former  oil-industry  employees  who  are 
still  at  the  Energy  Office.  And  intriguing  sit- 
uations don't  seem  hard  to  flnd  there.  Inves- 
tigation by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  un- 
covered an  unusual  plum  received  by  a  high 
FEO  official,  Melvln  Conant,  from  his  em- 
ployer until  last  January,  Exxon  Corp.  Mr. 
Conant  is  acting  assistant  administrator  for 
International  affairs  (dealing  with  foreign 
governments  and  International  oil  com- 
panies like  Exxon)  and  is  in  line  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  post. 

Before  leaving  Exxon,  Mr.  Conant  re- 
ceived a  lump-sum  payment  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars;  the  exact  amount  isn't 
known.  A  company  spokesman  says  It  was 
less  than  two  years'  salary.  Though  he 
won't  reveal  Mr.  Conant 's  salary  at  Exxon. 
Industry  sources  say  an  executive  af  his  level 
(he  was  a  senior  adviser  on  government  af- 
fairs, specializing  in  the  Middle  East  and  Far 
East)  would  have  made  at  least  935,000  a 
year,  plus  bonuses  and  beneflts. 


NO    CONFLICT,    EXXON     SAYS 


An  Exxon  spokesman  says  the  one-time 
payment  was  Intended  to  insure  that  Mr. 
Conant  doesn't  "suffer  an  economic  pain" 
by  taking  a  goverrunent  Job  that  pays  less 
than  he  was  earning.  The  spokesman  says 
Exxon  and  a  few  other  large  companies 
make  such  payments  so  executives  won't  be 
discouraged  from  taking  government  posi- 
tions. He  adds  that  because  the  payment 
was  made  before  Mr.  Conant's  departure 
from  Exxon,  no  conflict  exists — even  though 
the  FEO  regulates  the  oil  industry.  Mr.  Con- 
ant declines  to  comment,  as  does  the  En- 
ergy Office. 

Though  shale-oil  expert  Cameron  Is  serv- 
ing merely  as  a  consultant,  he  says  he  has 
spent  about  half  his  time  at  the  FEO  during 
the  four  and  a  half  months  since  his  ap- 
pointment. His  Influence  has  shown  up  In 
various  FEO  memos  that  urged  quick  gov- 
ernmental action  on  certain  energy  projects. 

A  March  6  memo  signed  by  Mr.  Sawhill 
and  addressed  to  top  officials  in  the  Energy 
Office  included  an  attachment  prepared  by 
the  office  of  acting  assistant  administrator 
Robert  Shatz,  with  whom  consultant  Cam- 
eron has  worked.  It  suggested  the  Energy 
Office  "assist"  companies  with  coal-gaslfi- 
catlon  projects  before  the  FPC  to  "obtain 
federal  decisions  on  the  applications." 
These  cases  Involve  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 
and  Transwestern  Pipeline  Co.,  the  latter  a 
Joint  venture  of  units  of  Paciflc  Lighting  Co. 
and  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.  El 
Paso  and  Paciflc  Lighting  have  been  Cam- 
eron Engineers  clients.  Mr.  Cameron  says. 

The  same  memo  also  suggested  that  the 
Colony  group  of  companies  be  assisted  in 
getting  "federal  decisions  on  their  applica- 
tions for  a  shale-oil  pipeline."  The  group  is 
made  up  of  four  firms,  three  of  which  are 
clients  of  Cameron  Engineers.  They  are  Shell 
Oil,  Ashland  Oil  and  Atlantic  Richfield. 

INDIVIDUAL  AID  AGAINST  POLICY 

A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Sawhill  has  said  that 
the  March  6  memo  didn't  circulate  outside 
the  agency  and  was  sent  out  for  comment 
of  FEO  officials  only.  He  added  that  it  isn't 
the  agency's  policy  to  aid  individual  compa- 
nies in  energy  projects. 

But  a  March  14  FEO  report  titled  "Project 
Independence  Management  Plan"  dealt  with 
the  same  specific,  "action"  projects  in  greater 
detail.  And  that  report  was  circulated  widely 
m  government  agencies  dealing  with  energy, 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Sawhill  personaUy  to 
Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  and  was 
discussed  at  a  White  House  meeting  In  mid- 
March  by  the  Cabinet-level  Energy  Policy 
Group.  The  Energy  Office  dedlines  comment 
on  that  report. 

The  March  14  report  said  interagency  task 
forces  would  l>e  formed  to  assist  the  Colony 
group  in  its  pipeline  permit  request  as  well 
as  the  concerns  with  coal-gasification  appli- 
cations pending  before  the  FPC.  The  report 
also  said  a  task  force  would  determine  "the 
kind  of  assistance"  a  group  of  companies  led 
by  Sun  Oil  needs  to  proceed  with  a  sampling 
program  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  In  the 
Atlantic  outer-continental  shelf. 

Mr.  Cameron  didn't  write  either  of  the 
reports,  but  he  says  he  instituted  many  of 
the  ideas  for  action  through  discussions  with 
Messrs.  Sawhill  and  Simon.  "They  said.  'Let's 
go  on  that',"  Mr.  Cameron  recalls.  His  firm 
has  clients  In  all  the  energy  areas  mentioned 
In  the  two  documents. 

Because  of  Mr.  Cameron's  efforts  to  get  the 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement to  speed  action  on  the  Colony  pipe- 
line application,  a  high  Interior  official 
warned  Jared  G.  Carter,  deputy  under  secre- 
tary of  the  department,  that  Mr.  Cameron 
might  be  Involved  in  a  conflict  of  interest. 
Mr.  Carter  told  Mr.  Cameron  the  same  thing 
at  one  point.  The  consultant  says  that  If 
such  a  conversation  occurred  he  responded 
that  there  was  no  conflict.   (The  relations 
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between  the  department  and  Mr.  Cameron 
have  been  close  for  years;  one  division  has 
used  him  regularly  as  a  paid  consultant.) 

As  for  the  FPC  matter,  Mr.  Cameron  says 
he  discussed  coal  gasification  In  general  with 
a  top  planner  of  that  agency  but  never  men- 
tioned specific  projects.  He  adds,  though, 
that  the  pending  projects  are  "cowbells  for 
the  industry";  a  host  of  similar  plans  are 
awaiting  a  regulatory  framework  for  gas 
made  from  coal.  Among  those  listening  for 
the  bell  Is  Cameron  Engineers;  through  a 
subsidiary,  Mintech  Corp.,  Jointly  owned 
with  Marathon  Oil  Co..  It  Is  considering 
building  a  cost-gaslflcatlon  plant  of  its  own. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Cameron,  through  Mintech, 
has  a  financial  Interest  In  oil  shale  properties 
near  the  Interior  Department's  valuable  first 
shale-lease  site  in  Western  Colorado— which 
is  known  as  the  Cameron  tract. 
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1968,  Montgomery  Ward  an  1  Co.  was  long  a 
prime  target  of  corporate  taceover  specialists 
because  the  company's  conservative  manage- 
ment had  a  tradition  of  maintaining  large 
amounts  of  ready  cash.  Af  te  r  the  merger  that 
created  Marcor,  cash  reseries  were  used  to 
upgrade   the   Ward   stores.  ''""'' 

of  which  have  been  closed  i 

Mobil,  an  offshoot  of  thi  <  vast  Rockefeller 
oil  empire,  was  formerly  SI  andard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  York.  It  has  exploral  Ion.  development 
and  marketing  affiliates  li  virtually  every 
part  of  the  non-Communis  ,  world,  including 
a  10  per  cent  interest  in  Ara  nco,  the  Arabian- 
American  Oil  Co.,  which  extracts  oil  from  the 
vast  Saudi  Arabian  fields. 


Exhibit   2 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  18,  1974 1 

MoBii,  Seeks  To  Acquike  Marcor  Corp. 

(By  Philip  Greer) 
New  York,  June  17.— MobU  OU  Corp.,  one 
of  the  giant  international  oil  companies 
whose  profits  have  soared  since  the  fuel 
shortage  last  fall  and  winter,  said  today  It 
plans  to  buy  51  per  cent  of  Marcor  Corp., 
parent  company  of  Montgomery  Ward  stores 
and  Container  Corp.  of  America. 

MobU  said  It  plans  are  preliminary,  but 
It  Intends  to  offer  to  buy  shares  from  cur- 
rent stockholders.  It  already  owns  1.235  mU- 
lion  shares  of  Marcor,  about  4'/2  per  cent  of 
the  total  outstanding,  Mobil  said.  At  cur- 
rent prices,  the  remaining  46  Vj  per  cent 
would  cost  about  $350  mUllon— which  Mobil 
could  pay  out  of  profits  earned  since  the  fuel 
shortage  struck  the  United  States  last  fall. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1973  and  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  Mobil  reported  profits 
of  $537  million,  up  nearly  70  per  cent  from 
the  $317  mUllon  earned  In  the  comparable 
periods  of  1972-73. 

MobU  Is  the  second  large  oil  company  to 
seek  acquisitions  outside  Its  own  field  In  re- 
cent months.  Last  October,  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 
abandoned  plans  to  take  over  CNA  Financial 
Corp.,  a  large  Insurance,  real  estate  and  fi- 
nancial complex. 

A  Marcor  spokesman  said  today  that  Mo- 
bU  officers  notified  Marcor  last  Friday  that 
they  had  been  authorized  by  their  board  of 
directors  to  buy  61  per  cent  of  Marcor's  stock. 
There  have  been  no  actual  discussions  be- 
tween officials  of  the  two  companies  and  no 
meetings  have  been  set,  the  spokesman  said, 
but  he  added  that  they  are  expected  soon. 
Today's  announcements  from  Marcor  head- 
quarters In  Chicago  and  Mobil's  offices  here 
indicated  that  the  offer  la  at  a  very  early 

stage.  .  .. 

Leo  H  Schoenhofen,  Marcor  chairman,  saia 
this  morning  that  "the  definitive  terms  of 
MobU'B  proposal— such  as  the  price  per  share 
to  be  tendered  and  '.le  timing  of  such  an  offer 
have  not  been  discussed  with  Marcor. 

"Therefore,  Marcor's  management  Is  not 
m  a  position  to  reach  any  Judgment  regard- 
ing the  proposal."  Schoenhofen's  statement 

said.  ^   . 

Rawleigh  Warner  Jr.,  MobU  s  chairman, 
later  confirmed  the  Marcor  statement  and 
said  that  "neither  the  terma  nor  the  timing 
of  a  possible  offer  have  been  decided  upon 
by  the  MobU  board." 

MobU's  planned  purchase  could  face  hur- 
dles In  the  form  of  objections  from  the  Jus- 
tic©  Department's  antitrust  division. 

At  the  end  of  Marcor's  fiscal  year  last  Jan- 
uary, the  company  reported  total  assets  of 
more  than  $2.8  bUUon.  The  Montgomery  Ward 
division  had  446  stores  In  operation  through- 
out the  country  at  that  time. 

MobU,  one  of  the  world's  10  largest  inter- 
national oil  companies,  had  total  assets  of 
$10.7  bUUon  at  the  end  of  1973. 

Before  lt«  merger  with  Container  Corp.  In 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Prei  ident,  I  certain- 
ly understand  the  conc<  rn  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  froii  South  Dakota 
has  expressed,  though  I  do  not  agree 
with  him.  When  he  talk  >  about  propane, 
I  know  that  he  is  concerned  about  the 
price  increases  which  h  ave  come  about. 
Let  us  consider  what  i  s  involved  today. 
We  are  talking  about  th  ■  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  a  dedl  cated  individual. 
John  Sawhill  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
dedicated,  hard  working,  intelligent,  and 
highly  capable  admini^rator.  From  the 
experience  that  we  ha\e  had  with  him, 
I  would  say  that  he  cert  iinly  does  justify 
that  particular  reputai  ion. 

I  want  to  make  clei  r  that  from  the 
testimony  he  gave  us- -and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  South  Da  kota  will  agree — 
he  said  that  every  pi  ecaution  will  be 
taken  to  avoid  any  cc  tifUct  of  interest 
problems. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  must  consider  that  we  need  in- 
telligent, experienced  men  advising  the 
Administrator  and  the  persons  under  the 
Administrator,  the  other  officials,  as  to 
just  what  action  sho|ild  be  taken  on 
general  propane  picture. 

When  we  are  talking  about  propane, 
which  the  Senator  las  so  eloquently 
talked  about — and  we  i  ill  share  the  prob- 
lem of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  pro- 
pane— what  is  involved?  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  propane  c<  mes  from  natural 
gas  production.  Another  30  percent 
comes  from  reflnjijr.  So  when  we  are 
talking  about  one  cwn;  lany  in  the  United 
States  that  is  a  very  large  supplier  of 
tliis  particular  product,  we  are  not  sim- 
ply referring  to  its  particular  emphasis 
in  this  field;  we  ara  referring  to  the 
general  propane  picture. 

This  one  company  d^d  not  establish  the 
prices.  The  prices  wfere  established  in 
an  open  market.  I  thj  nk  we  should  take 
those  matters  into  onsideration  when 
we  talk  about  rollback ;. 

After  all,  what  we  are  discussing  is 
the  production  of  mo  re  products  in  this 
Nation.  We  are  depen  [lent  now  upon  the 
importation  of  a  lar(;e  amount  of  fuel. 
Approximately  35  percent  of  the  petro- 
leum products  now  b(  ing  utilized  in  this 
country  is  imported.  This  is  of  great  con- 
cern, I  know,  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  and  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us. 
We  must  do  something  about  this  and 
I  think  the  actions  tl^t  have  been  taken 
by  Dr.  Sawhill  illustrate  his  desire  to  go 
forward  with  prograijis  that  would  be  of 
help  in  that  regard. 

It  is  esisy  to  say  ve  are  going  to  roll 
back  prices,  but  wten  we  come  right 
down  to  what  is  inv  rived,  are  we  going 
to  roll  back  produ(tion?  That  is  the 


question  at  hand,  and  we  must  realize 
that  there  has  been  inflati(  >n.  When  the 
Senator  refers  to  prices  at  some  certain 
date  and  what  it  would  tak  j  at  that  par- 
ticular time  to  have  incresised  our  pro- 
duction, that  has  changed  considerably, 
so  we  do  have  to  take  into  account  what 
has  happened. 

It  certainly  is  not  populs  ,r  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  tak^  a  positi  )n  against  the 
rollback  because  the  genei  al  public  does 
not  understand  the  teni  "roll  back 
prices." 

They  are  talking  about  t  lie  rollback  of 
prices  on  crude,  but  are  we  really  talking 
about  a  rollback  of  prices  at  the  service 
station?  That  is  what  the  public  is  really 
interested  in  and  there  is  a  gi-eat  mis- 
conception in  that  regard 

Rolling  back  the  prices  c  n  crude,  as  we 
are  talking  about,  does  rot  mean  that 
there  will  be  a  rollback  on  the  prices  at 
the  service  stations.  In  fac ;,  it  may  mean 
the  opposite,  because  for  ( ivery  barrel  of 
oil  we  do  not  produce  in  tills  country,  we 
must  import  a  barrel  of  oil ,  and  that  bar- 
rel of  oil  will  come  in  at  a  \  ery  high  price. 
If  we  take  the  average  price  of  oil  in 
this  country  today,  and  ake  into  con- 
sideration the  price  of  natural  gas,  we 
have  a  very  low  price  on  c  omestic  petro- 
leum as  compared  to  the  :  mported  prod- 
ucts, especially  with  resrect  to  natural 
gas. 

I  consider  Dr.  Sawhill  i  distinguished 
administrator  because  I  f  sel  he  has  done 
an  outstanding  sei-vice  and  I  support 
him.  I  feel  that  he  did  satisfactorily 
answer  the  questions  we  had  placed  to 
him,  and  has  offered  to  cjme  back  at  any 
time  before  the  committee  if  we  have 
any  further  questions.  [  feel  that  he 
will  do  capable  service  lo  this  countiy. 
If  the  distinguished  Sena  tor  from  South 
Dakota  has  a  conflict-o:  -interest  prob- 
lem I  am  sure  Dr.  Sawhill  will  be  vei-y 
pleased  to  cooperate  witi  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield   to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  W;  oming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  [CER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona. 
I  would  like  to  say  thfat  I  respect  the 
motivation  that  impels  bur  good  friend 
from  South.  Dakota  to  Iquestion,  as  he 
has,  the  confirmation  ol  Dr.  John  Saw- 
hill to  become  the  heac  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration. 

I  think,  though,  that  before  we  judge 
him  too  harshly,  before  we  make  up  our 
minds  ais  to  the  wisdom  that  he  has  ex- 
ercised in  taking  the  acjtions  he  has,  we 
should  try  to  look  at  thej  whole  picture. 

My  good  friend  from  South  Dakota 
said  that  the  main  bejneficiary  of  the 
Nixon  economic  policies 
companies.  I  am  certain 
in  good  conscience,  mal 
tion,  but  I  am  certain 
cans  are  aware  that  ,  _ 
winter  that  many  predicted  last  fall 
would  be  fraught  with  pfcnts  closed  down, 
interruptions  in  the  production  schedule 
of  the  major  companies  in  America,  wide- 
spread imemployment,  |cold  houses,  and 
automobiles  that  could  not  be  driven  un- 
less we  had  gasoline  rationing.  These  are 
some  of  the  prediction*  that  the  Presi- 
dent knows  were  being  made  last  fall. 
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I  just  say  to  my  colleagues  that  dur- 
ing that  period  John  Sawhill  was  work- 
ing with  the  present  Secretai-y  of  the 
Treasury,  William  Simon.  I  think  he  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  dedicated,  con- 
scientious, knowledgeable  public  servant. 
It  is  tme  he  objected  to  a  rollback  of 
prices.  I  am  glad  that  he  did.  I  think  it 
further  underscores  his  wisdom. 

Even  today.  tl^N^anadians  have  in- 
creased the  priie  of  crude  that  they 
export  to  the  Ui  ited  States  from  $10.70 
a  barrel  to  $13.9i  a  barrel  FOB  Chicago. 
Mr.  President,\  you  undoubtedlj'  read 
that  the  OPEC  countries  have  just  au- 
thorized another  tax  raise  at  their  meet- 
ing in  Ecuador.  I  undei-stand  tliat  most 
Middle  East  oil  now  has  a  posted  price 
of  $11.65  a  barrel.  So  why  should  not 
John  Sawhill  have  readily  agreed  that 
he  would  rollback  the  price  of  oil  in  this 
country? 

If  the  price  is  going  up  everywhere 
else,  would  it  not  help  the  typical  con- 
sumer if  we  would  rollback  the  price 
here?  Tliis  is  what  John  Sawhill  was 
being  asked  to  do.  Well,  he  did  not  do  it, 
and  I  think  if  we  wiU  reflect  for  just  one 
moment,  we  can  nuderstand  why  he  did 
not  do  it. 

About  13  perecnt  of  our  present  do- 
mestic production  comes  from  stripper 
wells.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out  that  presently 
some  5,300  stripper  wells  are  operating 
in  his  State,  the  Empire  State. 

A  stripper  well  by  definition  is  a  well 
whose  production  last  year  averaged  not 
in  excess  of  10  barrels  per  day.  Do  these 
wells  in  the  State  of  New  York  average 
that?  Indeed,  they  do  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  averaging  about  one-half 
barrel  per  day. 

The  State  of  New  York,  from  those 
5,300  wells,  is  presently  pumping  about 
2,700  barrels  a  day.  That  is  not  very 
much,  but  it  is  2,700  barrels  a  day  more 
than  nothing. 

And  nothing  is  exactly  what  would  be 
produced  from  those  wells  if  John  Saw- 
hill were  to  rollback  the  price  of  oil 
in  this  coimtry.  Anybody  knows  that. 
Anybody  should  know  that. 

There  hats  been  a  great  increase  in  ac- 
tivity in  the  oilfields  of  America.  One 
can  ask,  Why  has  this  increase  come 
about?  It  has  come  about  for  one  very 
basic  reason.  The  price  of  crude  oil  has 
not  been  rolled  back. 

It  is  expensive  drilUng  deep  wells  in 
tills  country,  it  is  expensive  going  into 
old  fields  and  doing  all  of  those  things 
which  may  make  it  possible  to  recover 
even  more  oil  that  otherwise  would  be  left 
in  the  ground.  The  reason  It  is  not  being 
left  in  the  groimd  today  is  that  the  price 
has  not  been  rolled  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of  the 
time  of  the  proponents  has  expired. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  a  pity. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  yield  a  little  bit  of  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  wants  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sawhill, 
but  before  I  do,  I  wish  to  respond  just 
briefly  to  a  couple  of  the  comments  my 
colleagues  from  Wyoming  and  Arizona 
have  made. 

I  think  the  American  people  under- 
stand very  well  that  there  is  something 


going  on  in  Washington  that  they  do 
not  like  and  that  is  that  the  price  of 
crude  oil  which  has  increased  the  price  of 
their  diesel,  their  gasoline,  and  of  every 
other  byproduct,  has  gone  up  with  the 
permission,  with  the  acquiescence,  and 
sometimes  vith  the  outright  approval  of 
a  great  manj-  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  administration,  and  the  result  of  tliat 
increase  means  to  the  American  people 
great  economic  dislocation.  The  bene- 
ficiaries have  been  the  major  oil  com- 
panies that  seem  to  control  so  much  of 
our  life  in  tliis  Nation. 

When  I  went  out  to  South  Dakota 
earlier  this  year,  when  prices  first  started 
rising.  I  had  a  great  many  people,  many 
of  them  elderly,  many  of  tliem  Indian 
people,  come  up  to  me  and  say,  "I  aim  on 
social  security  and  I  am  getting  $100  a 
month,  or  thereabouts,  and  my  fuel  bill  is 
running  $100  a  month,  or  thereabouts." 
They  had  to  make  a  choice  between 
eating  and  keeping  warm,  and  that  is  a 
choice  we  should  not  force  those  people 
to  make. 

I  do  not  need  to  talk  about  the  other 
segments  of  our  economy  that  have  suf- 
fered from  the  economic  dislocations  as 
a  result  of  this. 

Two  other  points:  Tlie  talk  about  In- 
creases in  prices  bringing  increased  pro- 
duction in  my  opinion  is  not  valid  in  amy 
way,  shape,  or  fonn.  Tlie  internail  docu- 
ments that  were  kept  secret  for  so  long 
and  that  were  finally  releaised  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the  infor- 
mation with  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil, 
clearly  show,  and  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  has  advised  us  by  their  own 
people,  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
oil  would  not  stir  any  more  production 
from  wells  already  producing,  because 
they  were  already  pumping  at  the  maxi- 
mum level. 

The  documents  also  show  that  the  in- 
creaise  in  the  price  resulting  from  allow- 
ing it  to  float  up  to  the  free  market  price 
did  not  result  in  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion, because  the  bottleneck  was  not  in 
the  low  price;  the  bottleneck  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  major  oil  companies 
had  bought  up  the  drilling  equipment 
and  that  prevented  the  independent 
producers  from  drilling  any  new  oil  be- 
cause of  the  price  Increaise.  So  with  re- 
spect to  both  points,  the  views  of  the 
administration  cuid  of  Mr.  Sawhill 
coincide.  There  has  been  no  increaise  in 
production.  As  a  matter  of  faict,  there  is 
a  decreatse  in  production  of  314,000  bar- 
rels from  last  year.  So  the  higher  price 
will  do  nothing  except  benefit  the  out- 
rageous profits  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, at  the  expense  of  the  American 
people. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklalioma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  . 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  very  much  for  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time.  I  think  there  are 
several  points  that  are  importamt. 

First,  the  Senator  has  said  that  the 
price  of  oil  or  gais  going  up  does  not  stim- 
ulate activity  which  will  produce  auidi- 
tional  oil  amd  gais.  This  is  just  not  the 
case.  There  is  already  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  increaises  in  the  price  of  gais 
that  occurred  2  years  ago  have  stimu- 
lated increased  awitivity  in  gas  Import 
and  increased  gas  production.  The  re- 


cent increases  in  the  price  of  crude  oil 
have  had  little  time  to  work,  but  they 
have  had  time  enough  to  increaise  drill- 
ing activity  by  40  percent  this  year,  dur- 
ing the  first  3  or  4  months,  as  compared 
to  a  year  ago.  Tills  shows  that  the  in- 
creased prices  are  bringing  on  a  real  mo- 
mentum in  the  oU  industi-y  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years. 

I  compliment  Administrator  Sawhill 
for  his  willingness  to  take  leadership  to 
provide  an  oil  ix>licy.  to  provide  an  op- 
portmiity  for  this  country  to  buy  sup- 
plies of  energy  at  a  partially  fair  market 
price  amd  at  a  partially  free  market  price 
to  assure  that  we  will  have  increased 
supplies  so  that  we  cam  have  the  best 
ga.soline  prices  possible. 

I  also  commend  him,  because  he  hss 
been  accused  of  not  dealing  promptly 
and  quickly  with  conflict  of  interest,  for 
dealing  with  it  very  quickly  and  making 
a  decision  within  1  week  from  the  time 
this  information  came  to  him,  aind  then 
as  soon  as  the  person  involved  returned 
to  this  country  and  ais  soon  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator was  available,  which  was  3 
weeks  later,  he  did  transfer  this  individ- 
ual back  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  have 
a  man  of  this  caliber,  ability,  and  Integ- 
rity to  head  up  this  office. 
I    believe    the    Senator    from    South 

Dakota —  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  May  I  have  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  agree  that  Ad- 
ministrator Sawhill  did  answer  his  ques- 
tion candidly  and  forthrightly  concern- 
ing the  matters  of  price,  conflict  of  in- 
terest, and  other  matters.  I  think  that  is 
important,  not  because  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  shares  his  point  of  view — 
I  know  he  does  not — ^but  because  I  think 
it  is  important  that  in  the  hearing  we 
had,  which  went  on  for  several  days,  the 
person  to  be  confirmed  be  forthright, 
candid,  and  honest  with  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  he  did  that  amd 
showed  he  was  answering  the  questions 
in  an  honorable,  honest,  candid,  forth- 
right manner. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  support  this  nomi- 
nation, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  after  2 
days  of  hearings,  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee reported  favorably  <«i  the  President's 
nomination  of  Dr.  John  C.  Sawhill  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federail  Energj- 
Administration.  I  support  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation.  I  believe  Dr.  Saw- 
hill to  be  a  man  of  competence  amd  in- 
tegrity. He  possesses  the  intellect,  the 
imderstanding,  and  the  leadership  to 
bring  cohesion  and  coherence  to  the  ad- 
ministration's fragmented,  diverse,  and 
often  contradictory  energy  policies.  It 
remains,  however,  to  be  seen  whether  he 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  by  the  aul- 
ministration  to  provide  the  leauiership 
which  is  needed  in  the  executive  branch 
on  energy  policy  issues. 

While  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  Dr.  Sawhill  I  must  note  that  there  axe 
many   questions   of   energy   policy   on 
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which  we  are  in  fundamental  disagree- 
ment. Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  question  of  petroleum  pric- 
ing. Dr.  Sawhill,  understandably,  has 
publicly  supported  the  administration's 
position  that  petroleum  prices  are  not 
too  high  and  that  they  should  not  be 
subject  to  further  controls.  I  disagree 
with  him  on  this  point.  I  can  find  no 
justification  for  the  present  level  of  pe- 
trolem  prices  which  are  a  major  factor 
in  today's  rampant  Inflation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  strong  view 
that  prices  for  petroleum  are  already  so 
high  that  increased  prices  cannot  bring 
forth  new  supplies.  For  the  near  term, 
supply  is  now  constrained  by  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  shortages  of  manpower, 
tubular  goods,  pumps,  and  other  drilling 
equipment. 

In  response  to  questions  at  his  con- 
firmation hearing  Dr.  Sawhill  said: 

The  Immediate  effect  of  higher  prices  on 
crude  production  Is  confined  to  the  effects 
achieved  by  holding  marginal  wells  In  pro- 
duction. While  these  effects  will  continue 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  they  probably  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  25-50.000  BBL 
per  day. 

At  current  prices,  Mr.  President,  the 
American  consumer  is  paying  $240  per 
barrel  for  this  incremental  oil  production. 
With  these  pi-ice  levels  reason  no  long- 
er prevails  in  the  marketplace.  Exorbi- 
tant fuel  costs  are  causing  damaging  in- 
flation in  the  industrialized  countries  of 
the  world,  and  this  in  turn  leads  to  es- 
calating threats  of  further  price  hikes 
by  producing  natiorts.  I  find  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  present  level  of  petroleum 
prices.  I  find  no  merit  in  driving  up  con- 
sumer costs,  in  driving  up  fuel  costs  to 
utilities,  in  driving  up  the  general  cost 
of  doing  business,  to  provide  windfall 
profits  to  oil  producers.  I  see  no  advan- 
tage in  higher  crude  prices  that  will  not 
elicit  new  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  these 
high  prices  are  needed  to  achieve  energy 
self-sufficiency  by  1980.  However,  it  wiU 
do  us  no  good  to  be  energy  self-sufficient 
and  economically  mined. 

As  recently  as  June  8,  1974,  Secretai-y 
of  the  Treasury  William  Simon  said: 

It  Is  clearly  In  the  conunon  Interest  of  both 
oU-producers  and  consumers  not  to  take 
action  which  will  prevent  market  forces  from 
bringing  about  somewhat  lower  levels  of  oil 
prices. 

More  reasonable  prices  of  oU  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  world 
economy. 

Yet  we  find,  Mr.  President  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  March 
6th  vetoed  congressional  action  to  im- 
pose reasonable  price  ceilings.  We  fur- 
ther find  that  the  administration  re- 
fuses to  impose  price  ceilings  required 
by  the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  In- 
stead, in  December  of  1973  the  COLC 
and  the  FEO  decided  to  increase  prices 
on  flowing  domestic  crude  by  $1  to  $5.25 
per  barrel.  The  arguments  evinced  pub- 
licly for  permitting  this  increase  were 
twofold:    it   would    diminish   the    dis- 
parity   between   domestic    and   foreign 
crude  prices,  and  wotild  encoiu^ge  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  recovery.  However, 
according   to   COLC   documents   made 
available  to  the  committee,  neither  of 
these  reasons  can  be  Justified.  In  fact, 
these  findings  are  contradicted  by  the 
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internal  memoranda  COtLC  prepared 
prior  to  granting  tlie  incijease.  I  would 
just  quote,  Mr.  Presiden^,  from  these 
memoranda : 

As  no  additional  costs  ar^  Involved  and 
a    celling    Increase    In    the 
would   be   based   on   other 
world   market  prices  and  th  s  desire   to  In 
crease  domestic  prices  of  pr  iducts  to  deter 
demand,  this  la  an  arbitrary  decision. 

Increasing  the  price  of  c  dllng  domestic 
crude  may  trigger  additional  price  Increases 
by  countries  exporting  crud(  to  the  United 
States.  Apparently  these  co  mtrles  are  not 
reluctant  to  Increase  prices  ^  'Ithout  a  corre- 
sponding U.S.  Increase  but 
more  likely  to  do  so  with 
crease.  A  new  base  for  eel  ling  crude  will 
probably  also  mean  a  htghe  ■  price  for  new 
and  released  oil. 

It  was  agreed  that  about 
per  day  of  additional  oil  wo  aid  be  obtained 
through  secondary  and  t«  rtlary  recovery 
during  the  first  six  month  or  so  of  next 
year.  This  increase  would  rei  ult  even  absent 
a  rise  m  the  price  of  domestl  c  crude  through 
operation  of  the  existing  l  wo-tler  system. 
Limitations  on  additional  c  ude  production 
result  from  supply  llmitatio)  is  on  such  com- 
modities as  rigs,  drilling  bl  -s,  steel  tubing, 
etc. 


the  alternate  sources  of  energy  1  n  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  drilling  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  the  North  Slope  ...  l^  $7  a  barrel, 
current  1973  dollars."  . 

Department  of  the  Treasurj^  (December, 
1973)    (Mr.  Wmiam  Simon) 

"No  one  knows  exactly  what  tae  long-term 
.supply  price  Is,  as  no  one  car  predict  the 
future  that  clearly.  Our  best  estimate  Is 
that  It  would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $7 
per  barrel  within  the  next  few  3  ears." 

Independent  Petroleum  A^oclatlon  of 
America  (1973  projections) : 

"In  terms  of  constant  1973 
average  price  of  about  $6.65 
crude  oil   .   .   .  would  be  requ 
long  run  to  achieve  85 
oil  and  gas  by  1980." 

National  Petroleum  Council  Oil  and  Gas 
Availability  (Dec.  1973)  : 

For  maximum  attainable  s«lf  sufficiency 
by  1980,  average  revenue  requlied  per  barrel 
of  crude  Is  shown  on  the  following  table  for 
different  rates  of  return 


ctillars  ...  an 
barrel  for 
I  red  over  the 
self- sufficiency  In 


AVERAGE    UNIT    REVENUE    REQUIRED 
CRUDE  OIL' 

IDoIUr  per  barrel] 


findings,   the 
bllows : 
the    price    of 
to  $5.00  by  the 
(4?lth    a   tax   an- 
ouse)  and  that 
same  amount 
(not  to  be 
old   oil   price 
an  immedl- 


the 

m(  nths 

.(0 


ileld 


Yet,   in  spite  of   thest 
staff  papers  conclude  as 

It    Is    reconunended    tba 
domestic  crude  be  raised  no^ 
Cost    of    Living    Council 
nouncement  at  the  White 
a  further  increase  of  about 
be  considered  In  several 
announced   now).   The   $5 
(and  $8.00  new  oil)   would 
ate  average  price  of  $6.75. 

Mr.  President,  these  icuments  were 
printed  in  the  June  10th  Congressional 
Record. 

For  the  longer  run,  cur  ent  price  levels 
already  far  exceed  any  1  mg-mn  supply 
price  estimates  ever  proj^  scted  by  the  oil 
industry  or  by  this  administration  as 
being  needed  to  produce  new  enei-gy 
supplies.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  findings  of  a  few  of  the 
most  recent  studies  on  l<^g-term  supply 
prices  be  printed  in  the(  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.)  I 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Hresident,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  legal 
memorandum  in  support',  of  a  motion  for 
summary  judgment  in  a  lawsuit  against 
Dr.  Sawhill  as  AdministrRtor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  be  printed  in  the  rec- 
ord together  with  earlier  correspondence 
I  have  had  on  this  subject  with  the  FEA. 
The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  'resident,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  in  xjnnection  with 
the  discussion  on  the  n(  mination  of  Dr. 
Sawhill. 

The  PRESIDING  OF  TCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thunk  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  so 
co\ui«ously  and  generqusly  yielding  to 
me  at  this  point. 

ExHisrr 
Findings  op  Ri!Cent  oA  Price  Stttoies 
Federal  Energy  Office  (January  1974) : 
"The  long  term  supply  i*-lce  of  bringing  In 
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1971 . . 
1972.. 
1973.. 
197*.. 
1975  . 
1976.. 
1977.. 
1978.. 
1979.. 
1980.. 
1981 . . 
19*2.. 
1983.. 
1984.. 
1985.. 


2,739 
2,819 
2,855 
2,941 
3.163 
3,216 
3,398 
3,612 
3,315 
4,056 
4,283 
4,553 
4,864 
5,151 
5,500 


2,931 
3.066 
3,112 
3,214 
3,359 
3,530 
3,738 
3,978 
4,208 
4,478 
4.733 
5.037 
5,053 
5,707 
6,093 


3,223 
3,315 
3.370 
3,485 
3.650 
3,844 
4,078 
4,344 
4,601 
4,896 
5.183 
5,520 
5,899 
6,262 
6.887 
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3,465 
3,563 
3.623 
3,759 
3,943 
4,158 
4,418 
4,711 
4,995 
5,317 
5,639 
6,004 
6,417 
6.818 
7.230 


3.706 
3,812 
3,836 
4,031 
4,232 
4,472 
4,758 
5,077 
5,389 
5,737 
6.087 
6,427 
6,925 
7,374 
7,873 


1  Based  on  economics  for  lower  43  Stati  is  and  South  Alaska. 

Oil  and  Gas  Journal  (September  17,  1973) : 
"The  price  outlook  for  domettlc  crude  thus 
has    to    be    rated    promising  .  .  .  The    new 
prices   make   Investment   attractive   In   the 
new  equipment  and  services  to  rejuvenate 
marginal     wells  .  .  .  Risks      ire     becoming 
worth  taking." 
Petroleum  Independent  (November  1973): 
"There's  no  doubt  that  prosjjects  are  for 
Increased  drilling.  Everybody  I  know  is  plan- 
ning on  it.  With  new  oU  priced  from  $5.30  to 
$6.00  per  barrel,  there's  Inceqtlve  now  to  go 
looking  for  oil." 


nary  2. 1974. 


acluslon  of  the 
witnesses  at 
Friday,  Feb- 

II  I  introduced 


U.S.  Senate! 
Committee  on  Intirior 

AND  Insui.a4  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.  Fel 
Hon.  William  E.  Simon. 
Administrator,  Federal  Erierg^  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Simon:  At  the  cc 
testimony  of  Admlnlstratloi 
the  Committee's  hearings  or 
ruary  1,  1074,  on  8.  2885.  a 
to  roll  back  and  establish  price  ceilings  for 
crude  oU  and  refined  petroleum  products, 
questions  were  raised  concerning  the  Ad- 
ministration's authority  to  axempt  new  oil, 
released  oU,  and  State  royalty  oil  from  the 
regulations  Implementing  tne  price  celling 
provisions  of  the  Emergencj^  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act. 

Legal  Counsel  to  the  Coiqinlttee  has  ad- 
vised me  that  the  Admlnlst»atlon  Is  In  ap- 
parent violation  of  the  pricing  requirements 
of  Section  4  of  the  Allocation  Act.  Section 
4(a)  of  the  Act  provides  tfcat  "the  Presi- 
dent shall  promulgate  a  regulation  providing 
for  the  mandatory  allocatloh"  of  crude  oU 


and  petroleum  products  "in  amounts  .  .  . 
and  at  price  specified  in  (or  determined  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by)  such  regulation" 
(italic  added). 

Section  4(b)  (1)  (P)  provides  that  the  reg- 
ulation "shall  provide  for"  .  .  .  "equitable 
distribution  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
and  refined  petroleum  products  at  equitable 
prices  among  all  regions  and  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  sectors  of  the  petroleum 
liidustry  ..."  (Italic  added). 

Section  4(e)  provides  one  exception  to  this 
requirement  that  all  oil  prices  be  placed 
under  price  ceilings.  Section  4(e)  (2)  provides 
that  the  regulation  promulgated  under  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  on  allocations  and  on  prices  "shall 
not  apply  to  the  first  sale  of  crude  oil  .  .  ." 
from  stripper  wells. 

Section  4(e)(1)  provides  a  procedtire  for 
suspending  allocation  authority  if  the  Presi- 
dent makes  and  transmits  to  the  Congress 
a  finding  that  mandatory  allocation  Is  no 
longer  needed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  This  procedure  does  not  permit  suspen- 
sion of  the  Act's  requirement  that  oU  prices 
be  "specified  in  (or  determined  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by)"  the  regiUation  required 
under  section  4  (a)  of  the  Act. 

I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  furnish 
me  with  a  report  and  a  legal  memorandum 
on  this  matter.  I  am  specifically  interested 
in  your  views  as  to  the  legal  authority  for 
exempting  new  oil,  released  oil,  and  State 
royalty  oU  from  the  price  requirements  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Administration's 
position  on  allowing  major  exemptions  to 
price  ceilings  may  be  based  in  part  upon  an 
interpretation  of  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  Allocation  Act  which  was  contained  in 
a  letter  of  November  13,  1973,  to  me  from 
Dr.  John  T.  D\mlop.  Director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU.  Dr.  Dunlop's  letter  dealt  with 
his  understanding  of  provisions  of  the  Report 
dealing  with  stripper  wells,  pricing  and  per- 
sonnel. In  coiuiection  with  the  adoption  of 
the  Conference  Report,  I  had  Dr.  Dunlop's 
letter  together  with  other  materials  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  indicated 
general  concurrence  in  Dr.  Dunlop's  inter- 
pretation. 

On  further  review  of  the  clear  meaning 
of  the  Act  and  Dr.  Dunlop's  November  13 
interpretation  it  is  my  view  that  the  Act 
does  not  permit  these  exceptions  to  the 
price  requirements  of  the  Act.  To  the  extent 
I  expressed  concurrence  In  Dr.  Dunlop's 
interpretation  of  the  pricing  authority  and 
directive  in  the  Act  I  was  in  error.  In  any 
event,  the  conctirrence  of  any  single  member 
of  Congress  in  an  Interpretation  of  the  law 
does  not  change  the  meaning  or  requirements 
of  the  law. 

I  do  concur  In  Dr.  Dunlop's  statement  In 
Ills  letter  that  ".  .  .  the  administering  agency 
which  has  been  delegated  price  control  au- 
thority under  both  statutes  would  be  obli- 
gated to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  both." 

I  appreciate  your  assistance  In  this  mat- 
ter and  I  assure  you  of  my  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  achieving  a  new  level  of  stabil- 
ity and  reasonableness  in  petroleum  prices. 
As  you  know,  the  Conference  Committee  will 
meet  on  Monday  on  S.  2589,  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act,  to  work  out  a  resolution  of 
th©  controversy  over  the  windfall  profit  pro- 
visions of  the  Conference  Report.  As  yoti 
know,  I  and  other  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  will  be  proposing  language 
to  mandate  a  price  celling  for  oil  which  has 
been  exempted  from  price  controls.  I  have 
directed  the  Committee  staff  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  your  office  to  discuss  how 
this  can  best  be  achieved.  Meetings  were  held 
last  night  and  a  further  meeting  Is  scheduled 
at  noon  today. 

With  best  regards, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hensy  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman. 


Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  B.C.,  April  IS,  1974. 
Hon.  Henrt  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  VS.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairm."in:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  seeking  our  views  "as  to  the  legal 
authority  for  exempting  new  oil,  released  oil 
and  State  royalty  oil  from  the  price  regula- 
tions of  the  Emersency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act." 

I  am  enclosing  a  memorandum  from  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Agency  expressing 
his  opinion,  with  which  I  concur,  that  new 
oil  and  released  oil  are  not  exempt  from  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  and  that 
the  current  reg\Uation8  respecting  those 
items  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Act. 

Further,  the  Agency  amended  its  regula- 
tions on  February  21,  1974,  to  eliminate  the 
exemption  for  State  royalty  crude.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  pursuant  to  an  earlier  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking  issued  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  and  was  made  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  that  notice,  October  25, 
1973.  In  addition,  on  AprU  2,  1974,  the  Agency 
issued  a  further  statement  with  respect  to 
the  subject,  announcing  its  determination 
to  sustain,  with  slight  change,  the  February 
21,  1974,  amendment  and  also  to  remove  the 
exemption  for  prices  charged  by  the  Federal 
government  for  the  sale  of  crude  oU  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  and 
urge  you  to  contact  me  if  you  need  further 
In  formation. 

Sincerely. 
Wn.LiAM  E.  SiMON,  Administrator. 

Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C,  AprU  2, 1974. 
Memorandum  for  William  E.  Simon 
From:  William  N.  Walker,  General  Counsel. 
Subject:   Senator  Jackson's  Letter  on  "New 
and  Released"  OU  Pricing  Regulations. 

Senator  Jackson's  February  2,  1974,  letter 
asserts  that  FEO's  pricing  regulations  have 
Improperly  exempted  prices  for  new  and  re- 
leased oU.  He  cites  Section  4(a)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  (hereinafter 
"the  Act")  which  provides  that  "the  Presi- 
dent shall  promulgate  a  regulation  providing 
for  the  mandatory  allocation  of  crude  oU  . . . 
at  prices  specified  In  (or  determined  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  such  regulation)."  His 
letter  also  cites  Section  4(b)  (1)(P)  which 
provides  that,  "the  regulation  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
shall  provide  for  *  •  • 

(F)  equitable  distribution  of  crude  oil  at 
equitable  prices  . . .  among  all  regions  and 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  sectors  of  the 
petroleum  Industry." 

His  letter  contends  that  exemption  of  price 
controls  for  any  product  may  be  accomp- 
lished only  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 4(g)(2)  which  requires  the  mftklng  of 
certain  findings  and  submission  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  a  period  of  five  days 

For  the  reasons  herelnbelow  set  forth,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  gov- 
erning prices  of  new  and  released  oU  under 
Part  212  of  the  FEO  regulations  are  not  In- 
consistent with  the  Act. 

The  only  point  in  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Act  explicitly  relating  to  new  oil  prices 
is  that  which  appears  at  pages  S2039&-20398 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  November 
14,  1973,  in  which  Senator  Jackson  intro- 
duced into  the  Record  a  letter  from  Dr.  John 
T.  Dimlop  of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU.  Sen- 
ator Jackson  stated:  "Dr.  Dunlop's  letter 
concerns  the  interpretation  of  certain  aec- 
tlons  of  the  Conference  Report.  I  concur  and 
I  believe  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  to  concur  with  the  Inter- 
pretation Dr.  Dunlop  places  on  the  language 
of  the  Report." 

In  the  letter.  Dr.  Dunlop  stated: 


"It  Is  my  understanding  that,  assuming  the 
Phase  IV  price  regulations  In  the  petroleum 
industry  are  continued,  the  provisions  of 
Section  150.354  of  those  regulations  provid- 
ing for  release  from  crude  petroleum  celling 
price  rules  of  new  crude  pietroleum  and  base 
production  control  level  crude  petroleum 
would  not  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  or 
require  modification  because  of  the  language 
of  Section  4(a)  of  the  allocation  act  which 
refei-s  to  'prices  specified  In  (or  determined 
in  a  manner  prescribed ) '  the  regulation 
therein  provided  for." 

The  letter  was  prompted  by  the  Confer- 
ence Report  on  the  Act  which  explicitly  con- 
templated continuation  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council's  Phase  IV  Petroleum  Pricing  Regti- 
latious.  The  report  stated  at  page  26: 

"By  requiring  that  both  allocations  and 
prices  be  covered  in  the  regulation  required 
to  be  promulgated  and  Implemented  under 
Section  4(a),  Congress  intends  to  force  the 
Admlnlstnation  to  rationalize  and  harmonize 
the  objective  of  equitable  allocation  of  fuels 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act.  The  Committee  wishes  to  empha- 
size that  the  pricing  controls  called  for  In 
this  legislation  may.  In  those  circumstances 
where  pricing  controls  established  pursuant 
to  other  Federal  authority  are  consistent 
with  the  requirements  and  objectives  of  this 
Act,  merely  confirm  those  controls  in  the 
regulation  to  be  promulgated  under  author- 
ity of  section  4  of  this  Act.  It  Is  expressly  con- 
templated, for  example,  that  the  price  con- 
trols established  by  Phase  IV  under  authority 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  would  con- 
tinue In  effect  unless  and  untu  required  to  be 
modified  by  the  price  regulation  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

The  question  was  whether  the  provisions 
for  new  and  released  oil  would  have  to  be 
"modified"  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  Senator  Jackson's  floor  speech  explicitly 
conceded  that  It  would  not. 

Senator  Jackson's  February  2,  1974  letter, 
in  hindsight,  contains  a  different  view.  He 
states: 

"On  further  review  of  the  clear  meaning 
of  the  Act  and  Dr.  Dunlop's  Interpretation, 
it  is  my  view  that  the  Act  does  not  permit 
those  exceptions  to  the  price  requirements  oX 
the  Act.  To  the  extent  I  expressed  concur- 
rence to  Dr.  Dunlop's  interpretation  of  the 
pricing  authority.  I  was  in  error." 

Notwithstanding  the  Senator's  subsequent 
change  of  heart,  however,  the  contempo- 
raneoiw  view  which  he  expressed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  which  was  not  challenged 
by  other  members  of  that  body  represents  an 
Important  element  in  the  legislative  history 
which  supports  the  proposition  that  no 
modification  of  the  new  and  released  oil  di- 
vision of  the  regulations  is  required  bv  the 
Act. 

Moreover,  even  aside  from  the  legislative 
history,  the  price  control  regtUatlons  for  do- 
mestic crude  meet  the  statutory  require- 
ments. The  regulatory  framework  established 
a  two-tier  pricing  system  for  crude  oil.  The 
first  tier— so  called  "old"  oil— is  controUed 

at  a  fixed  celling  price  while  the  second  tier 

for  "new  and  released"  oil — Is  subject  to  con- 
trols but  permitted  to  rise  to  market  prices. 
It  is  a  tmitary  regulatory  scheme  comprised 
of  two  parts.  Stated  another  way,  the  crude 
oil  price  control  system  prescribes  a  manner 
for  determining  prices,  pursuant  to  the  sta- 
tutory obligation,  which  results  in  differen- 
tial prices  for  new  and  released  oU  on  the  one 
hand  and  old  oil  on  the  other  hand.  Because 
it  has  continuing  price  control  authority  over 
new  and  released  oil,  FEO  coiUd,  for  exam- 
ple, establish  celling  prices  for  these  items 
in  the  same  fashion  as  it  did  for  old  oil:  or  it 
cotUd  order  a  roUback  in  new  and  released 
oil  prices.  It  has  chosen  not  to  do  so  for  sound 
economic  reasons  and  so  as  to  stlmvUate  do- 
mestic production.  But  the  continuing  price 
control  auth<H'lty  remains. 

Thus,  new  and  released  oil  prices  are  not 
exempt  from   controls.    If    they   bad    beea 
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exempted  under  Cost  of  Living  Council  regu- 
lations (which  they  were  not) ,  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  would  have  ended 
that  exemption.  Moreover,  crude  oil  can- 
not now  be  exempted  from  the  regulation  In 
subsection  (a)  except  pursuant  to  the  proce- 
dural process  set  forth  In  Section  4(g)  (2)  of 
the  Act.  But  the  assertion  in  the  Senators 
letter  that  new  and  released  oil  are  exempt 
from  price  controls  Is  erroneous. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  both  the 
language  of  the  Act  and  Its  legislative  his- 
tory lend  support  to  maintenance  of  the  two- 
tier  domestic  crude  price  system.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  the  two-tier  system  was  to  stimu- 
late   domestic    crude    oil    production.    That 
objective  took  on  even  greater  force  with  the 
advent  of  the  Arab  nations'  oil  embargo  and 
reemphasized  the  need  for  devising  incentives 
to   Increase   domestic  crude  oil  production. 
The  exemption  for  stripper  well  oil  enacted 
in  Congress  In  both  the  Alaska  Pipeline  Bill 
and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
had  similar  objectives.  The  Conference  Re- 
port  on    the    Act    addressed    this    issue    at 
several  points.  On  page  14,  the  Report  states: 
"Although  specific  language  to  this  end  was 
not  Included  in  the  Bill,  It  is  the  clear  and 
firm  understaiiding  on  the  members  of  both 
Houses — that  the  Mandatory  Allocation  Pro- 
gram called  for  in  this  legisUtion  shall  not  be 
designed  or  implemented  In  a  manner  which 
would  have  the  net  t;ffect  of  occasioning  a 
Bubstanlial  reduction  in  the  total  supply  of 
crude    oil,     residual     fuel    oil    or     reilned 
petroleum  products.  It  is  expected  that  the 
President  in  applying  the  mandatory  controls 
called  for  in  this  legislation  will  assiduously 
avoid  that  result." 

Again,  at  page  26.  amplifying  the  meaning 
of  Section  4(b)  (1)  (f)  referred  to  in  Senator 
Jackson's  letter,  the  Report  states: 

"Most  importantly,  the  President  must,  in 
exercising  this  authority,  strike  an  equitable 
balance  between  the  scmetlmes  conflicting 
needs  of  providing  adequate  Inducement  for 
the  production  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
product  and  of  holding  c'.own  splrallng  con- 
Bvtmer  costs." 

In  commenting  upon  the  sometimes  con- 
flicting statutory  objectives  which  Section 
4(b)(1)  of  the  Act  directs  the  President  to 
provide  for,  the  Report  states : 

"The  direction  of  the  President  is  qualified 
to  permit  the  regulation  to  be  constructed  so 
as  to  accomplish  objectives  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable.  This  qualification  U  in- 
tended to  give  the  President  administrative 
flexibility  In  marshalling  short  supplies  and 
equitably  assigning  them  particular  needs." 

There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  legislative 
history  that  Congress  was  acutely  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  stimulating  additional 
domestic  crude  oil  production.  That  Is  the 
purpose  and  has  been  the  effect  of  the  two- 
tier  pricing  system.  Conversely,  there  is  no 
hint  In  the  legislative  history  that  Congress 
Intended  to  require  dismantling  of  the  two- 
tier  system,  nor  Is  such  a  result  dictated  by 
the  language  of  the  Act  Itself. 

Exhibit  2 
[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  74-722] 
Memorandum  of  Points  and  AtrxHORrriES  in 
Support  op  Pijmntift's  Motion  fob  Sum- 
mart  Judgment 

Consumers  Union  of  United  States,  Inc., 
Plaintiff,  versus  John  C.  Sawhlll,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  omce. 
Defendant. 

The  memorandum  of  points  and  au- 
thorities Is  submitted  in  support  of  the  mo- 
tion of  plaintiff  Consumers  Union  of  United 
States,  Inc.  ("Consumers  Union"),  pursuant 
to  Rule  56,  P.R.CIV.P.,  for  summary  judgment. 
As  Is  clear  from  the  Statement  of  Material 
Pacts  Not  In  Genuine  Dispute,  submitted  by 
plaintiff  herewith  pursuant  to  local  Rule 
1-9 (g),  there  are  no  factual  i.ssues  in  this 
case.  Rather,  the  dispute  Is  entirely  one  of 
law— v/hether  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
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price    celling   provisions    of 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act,"  ( 
is  my  view  that  the  Act  does  no 
exceptions  to  the  price  requir*  i 
Act,"  and  requesting  "a  repor; 
memorandum  on  this  matter." 
to  this  letter  was  received 
part  of  AprU  1974.  By  letter 
1974,  plaintiff  WTOte  to  Mr.  I 
FEO  Administrator,  asserting 
other  than  stripper  well  crude 
the  mandatory  price  celling 
Section  4(a)  of  the  Act"  and 
the  FEO  rescind  the  illegal 
pDse  price  ceilings  on  the 
and   "require   the   refund   to 
amounts  paid  by  consumers  Ir 
price  ceilings  the  imposition 
mandated  by  the  Act."  " 

By  an  undated  letter  recelvid 
on  or  about  April  23,  1974,  Mi 
As!>istant    Administrator    of 
sponded    to   plaintiff's    April 
forming   plaintiff   that   Its   le 
treated  as  a  petition  for 
ma'clng  procedure"  and  "Is 
reasons   set    forth    herein.   In 
disposition,  your  request  that 
tlate    a    compliance    proceedi  ig 
refvmds    to    consumers    is    c"    ~ 
Llgon's  letter  fxirther  stated 
for  FEO's  denial  of  plaintiff 
set  forth  In  Its  response  to  S( 
dated  April  18,  1974,  and  an 
memorandum  by  Mr.   Wllliai  i 
FEO  General  Counsel,  both 
attached  to  said  letter." 

Plaintiff  filed  its  complaint 
on  May  13,  1974,  naming  as 
C.  Sawhlll,  Administrator  of 
complaint  seeks  a  declaratory 
daring  that  the  FEO  regula ' ' 
uncontrolled  oil  to  be  sold 
to  the  celling  price  violates 
Act,  and  seeks  a  permanent 
quiring    the    immediate 
regulations,    the    prompt 
regulations  Imposing  ceiling 
first  sale  of  such  uncontrollpd 
quiring  the  FEO  to  require 
to  refiners  of  such  oil  of  all 
ously    paid    in    excess   of 
appropriate  portion  of  such 
returned  to  plaintiff,  its  me 
other  purchasers  of  products 
refined    from    such   crude 
whose  costs  are  directly  or 
by  the  costs  of  such  crude. 

More   than  20  days  havlni ; 
the  commencement  of  the 
ing  no  issues  of  fact  _ 
and  plaintiff  being  entitled 
a   matter   of   law,   plaintiff 
summary  judgment. 

ARGUMENT 
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Numerous  courts  have  held  that  use  of 
the  word  "shall"  or  "will"  is  mandatory  and 
implies  no  discretion  whatsoever.  E.g.,  Escoe 
v.  Zerbst,  295  U.S.  490,  493  (1935) :  Richbourg 
Motor  Co.  v.  United  States.  281  U.S.  528.  534 
(1930).  Indeed,  only  several  months  ago,  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  this  cir- 
cuit held  that  a  statute  providing  that  "the 
President  shall  .  .  .  adjust  the  rates  of  pay  .  .  . 
Imposed  a  mandatory,  nondiscretionary, 
legally  enforceable  duty  upon  the  President. 
National  Treasury  Employees  Union  v.  Nixon. 
492  F.  2d  587,  601   (DC.  Cir.  1974). 

The  Act  not  only  imposed  a  mandatory 
duty  to  specify,  or  prescribe  the  manner  for 
determining,  price;  It  also  extended  this  duty 
to  all  of  the  uncontrolled  oil.  Section  4(a) 
concludes: 

"Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  |the 
stripper  well  exemption]  such  regulation 
shall  apply  to  all  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
and  refined  petroleum  products  produced  In 
or  Imported  Into  the  United  States  (Em- 
phasis supplied). 

The  Act  confers  only  one  specific  exemp- 
tion from  the  pricing  regulatloia  mandated 
by  Section  4(a) — so-called  stripper  well  pro- 
duction (ie,  production  from  leases  whose 
average  dally  production  for  the  base  year 
did  not  exceed  10  barrels  per  well),  which 
exemption  Is  expressly  created  by  Section 
4(e)(2).  That  Congress  intended  to  restrict 
the  granting  of  exemptions  could  hardly  be 
clearer.  Section  4(g)  of  the  Act  prescribes 
an  unusually  specific  procedure  by  which  the 
President  ="  may  create  other  exemptions 
from  the  mandatory  allocation  and  pricing 
regulation,  a  procedure  which  is  notable  for 
Its  detailed  requirements  and  the  extent  to 
which  Congress  Insisted  upon  retaining  the 
power  to  veto  any  or  all  such  exemptions. 

Section  4(g)(1)  sets  forth  two  basic  re- 
quirements for  any  such  exemption.  First, 
the  amendment  to  the  mandatory  allocation 
and  pricing  regulation,  which  amendment 
seeks  to  create  an  exemption,  must  itself 
meet  the  requirements  of  Section  4.  Second, 
"the  President  may  exempt  crude  oil,  resid- 
ual fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product  from"  the  mandatory  allocation  and 
pricing  regulation  only  in  accordance  with 
Section  4(g)(2),  which  requires  that  each 
of  the  following  conditions  be  met  before 
any  exemption  may  be  made : 

1.  the  exemption  must  be  effected  by  an 
amendment  to  the  mandatory  allocation  and 
pricing  regulation; 

2.  The  President  must  find  "that  applica- 
tion of  the  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
to  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  a  refined 
petroleum  product  is  not  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act"; 

3.  The  President  must  find  "that  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  such  oil  or  product"; 

4.  the  President  must  find  "that  exempting 
such  oil  or  product  from  such  regulation 
will  not  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  sup- 
ply of  any  other  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts subject  to  this  Act"; 

5.  the  exemption  may  last  only  90  days; 

6.  the  President  must  submit  any  such 
amendment  and  any  such  findings  to  the 
Congress; 

7.  such  an  amendment  "may  not  exempt 
more  than  one  oil  or  one  product"; 

8.  such  an  amendment  may  not  take  effect 
"sooner  than  the  close  of  the  earliest  period 
which  begins  after  the  submission  of  such 
amendment  to  the  Congress  and  which  in- 
cludes at  least  five  days  during  which  the 
House  was  In  session  and  at  least  five  days 
during  which  the  Senate  was  In  session" 
(Emphasis  supplied) ;  and 

9.  such  amendment  "shall  not  take  effect 
If  before  the  expiration  of  such  period  either 
House  of  Congress  approves  a  resolution  of 
that  House  stating  In  substance  that  such 
House  disapproves  such  amendment."  (Em- 
phasis supplied) . 

Section  4(g)  (2) ,  then,  represents  an  extra- 
ordlnarUy   detaUed,    carefully   drafted,    and 
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whoUy  unprecedented  effort  to  restrict  Presi- 
dential authority  to  exempt  crude  oil  and 
refined  products  (other  than  that  from 
stripper  wells)  from  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion and  pricing  regulation  promulgated 
pursuant  to  Section  4(a). -■ 

In  view  of  this  crystal  clear  assertion  of 
Congressional  policy,  this  Court  should  be 
exceedingly  reluctant  to  Indulge  any  reading 
of  the  Act  which  would  enlarge  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  create  exemptions  either 
formally — by  use  of  the  procedure  required 
by  section  4(g)(2) — or  informally — by  dis- 
ingenuously describing  as  "subject  to  con- 
trols" what  is  m  fact  simply  an  uncontrolled 
market  price.- 

There  are  yet  other  indications  In  the  Act 
of  the  Importance  which  Congress  attached 
to  price  controls  on  crude  oil.  For  example. 
Section  4(e)(1)  of  the  Act.  while  authorizing 
the  President  to  dispense  with  allocation  at 
the  producer  level  upon  the  making  of  cer- 
tain findings,  expressly  denies  him  such  au- 
thority in  the  case  of  price  regulation: 

"The  provisions  of  the  regulation  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  specify  (or  prescribe  a 
manner  for  determining)  prices  of  crude  oil 
at  the  producer  level  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied). 

The  fact  that  the  Act  imposes  a  mandatory 
obligation  to  control  prices  on  the  uncon- 
trolled oil  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
FEO.  In  denying  plaintiff's  AprU  10  petition, 
the  FEO  has  expressed  its  vigorous  agree- 
ment with  plaintiff's  contention  that  the 
Act's  mandate  to  control  the  price  of  crude 
oU  extends  not  only  to  "old"  oU,  but  to  "new" 
and  "released"  oil  as  well.-'  Thus,  WUllam  E. 
Simon,  defendant's  predecessor  In  office, 
transmitted  to  Senator  Jackson  the  views  of 
FEO  that  "new  oil  and  released  oU  are  not 
exempt  from  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  .  .  ."  (Exhibit  H).  The  accom- 
panying legal  memorandum  dated  April  2, 
1974  from  FEO's  General  Counsel,  to  which 
Simon  adhered,  spells  out  FEO's  position 
with  perfect  clarity  (Exhibit  I).  After  refer- 
ring to  the  PEO's  crude  oU  price  control  sys- 
tem, which  "prescribes  a  manner  for  deter- 
minUig  prices,  pursuant  to  the  statutory 
obligation"  (emphasis  supplied),  the  memo- 
randum concludes: 

"Thus,  new  and  released  oU  prices  are  not 
exempt  from  controls.  If  they  had  been 
exempted  under  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  reg- 
ulations (which  they  were  not),  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  would  have 
ended  that  exemption.  Moreover,  crude  oil 
cannot  now  be  exempted  from  the  regulation 
In  subsection  (a)  except  pursuant  to  the 
procedural  process  set  forth  In  Section  4(g) 
(2)  of  the  Act  .  .  ."  (Exhibit  I,  p.  3).  (Em- 
phasis original.) 

FEO's  position,  then,  is  not  that  the  FEO 
has  discretion  under  the  Act  as  to  whether 
price  controls  on  uncontrolled  oil  are  to  be 
imposed.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  iias  compelled  FEO  un- 
equivocally to  concede  what  plaintiff  con- 
tends— that  price  controls  on  such  oU  are 
mandated  by  the  Act.  FEO  nevertheless  de- 
fends Its  regulations  on  the  astonishing 
ground  that  its  "statutory  obligation"  to 
Impose  price  controls  on  uncontrolled  oil 
has  been  fully  discharged  by  letting  such 
oil  be  sold  at  whatever  price  the  market 
will  bear.  We  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
validity  of  this  position. 

n.  By  permitting  uncontrolled  oil  to  be 
sold  at  whatever  price  the  market  wiU  bear, 
the  FEO  has  violated  its  mandatory  duty  to 
establish  equitable  prices  for  such  oU. 

As  demonstrated  above,  FEO  has  a  man- 
datory, statutory  obligation  to  Issue  a  regu- 
lation "providing  for  the  mandatory  allo- 
cation of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU,  and 
each  refined  petroleum  product  ...  at  prices 
specified  in  (or  determined  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by)  such  regulation."  Section 
4(a).  All  parties  agree  that  this  duty  to  Im- 
pose price  controls  exists^  The  only  issue 
in  this  case  is  whether  FEO  has  discharged 
this  duty. 


PEO's  own  descriptions  of  the  prices  for 
new  and  "released  '  crude  stress  that  they  are 
not  controlled  prices  but  are  simply  "free 
market"  prices,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
the  severe  dislocation  in  the  petroleum 
market  caused  by  the  unprecedented  short- 
age that  caused  Congress  to  reject  the  mar- 
ket as  an  allocative  and  prlcUig  mechanism 
for  the  duration  of  the  Act.-'  See,  e.g..  Sec- 
tion 2(b).  Thus,  FEO's  legal  memorandum 
refers  to  the  prices  for  uncontrolled  oU  as 
( "market  prices.""  -•  Similarly,  FEO"s  monthly 
Petroleum  Report  refers  to  the  price  for 
stripper  well.  new.  and  released  crude  oil 
production  as  t)ie  "non  controlled  price" 
as  dlstlngui5l:ed  from  the  "controlled  price" 
for  old  oU.-"  And  the  FEO's  pricing  regula- 
tions expressly  refer  to  exports  and  Imports 
as  "exempt"  from  the  mandatory  controls.-"' 

FEO  has  employed  a  transparent  semantic 
device  to  flout  the  clear  requirements  of  the 
Act.  On  the  one  hand,  it  speaks  of  its  "uni- 
tary regulatory  scheme  comprised  of  two 
parts."  On  the  other  hand,  it  concedes — one 
sentence  earlier — that  "new"  and  "released" 
oil  Is  "permitted  to  rise  to  market  prices. '"  ' 
FEO's  disingenuous  effort  to  bring  its  refusal 
to  control  price  under  the  umbrella  of  Its 
"regulatory  scheme"  Is  like  saying  that  ap- 
ples and  automobiles  are  both  fruits.  Th<i 
illogic  of  FEO's  assertion  is  underscored  by 
its  assurance  that  the  oil  selling  at  "market 
prices"  is  stlU  "subject  to  controls"  and  that 
"the  continuing  price  control  authority  re- 
mains." -■'  Apart  from  the  fact  that  FEO  has 
a  duty,  and  not  simply  "authority,"  to  im- 
pose controls,'''  this  Is  a  clear  admission  of 
what  Is  already  perfectly  obvious — that  FEO 
has  not  yet  imposed  price  controls  of  the 
uncontrolled  oil. 

Clearly,  PEO's  mere  acquiescence  in  a  free 
market  price,  particularly  when  that  market 
price  had  enjoyed  a  spectaciUar  increase  ol 
over  300 '•c  in  the  space  of  less  than  nine 
months,"'  does  not  discharge  its  statutory 
duty  to  specify,  or  prescribe  a  manner 
for  determining,  price.  Still  less  does  it  dis- 
charge the  statutory  directive  to  set  a  price 
which  Is  "equitable."  See  Section  4(b)  (1)  (P) 
of  the  Act.  It  would  have  been  bizarre  in- 
deed if  Congress,  having  expressly  and  clear- 
ly mandated  price  controls  and  having  as- 
siduously avoided  authorizing  any  non-statu- 
tory exemptions  from  such  mandatory  con- 
trols except  in  the  most  carefully  limited  cir- 
cumstances,'" had  intended  to  permit  FEO  to 
free  some  25-30%  of  crude  oU  production 
from  such  controls,  at  a  time  when  oU  short- 
ages were  wreaking  cruel  havoc  with  con- 
sumers. Certainly,  there  Is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  In  the  Act  of  any  such  Intent. 

While  Congress  carefully  refrained  from 
dictating  to  the  President  what  particular 
price  must  be  set.  it  did  direct  that  the  non- 
controlled  prices  must  be  "equitable"  (Sec- 
tion 4(b)  (1)  (P) ) ,  and  that  the  Act's  author- 
ity "be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  minimiz- 
ing the  adverse  Impacts  of  such  shortages  or 
dislocations  on  the  American  people  and  the 
domestic  economy."  (Section  2(b)). 

The  statutory  language  then,  is  clear  that 
FEO  was  required  to  establish  equitable 
price  levels  for  the  uncontrolled  oil,  either 
by  specifying  a  particular  price  or  by  pre- 
scribing some  formula  or  method  for  arriving 
at  such  a  price,  and  that  simply  acquiescing 
in  the  market  prices  generated  by  the  very 
shortage  which  had  occasioned  the  Act  was 
not  sufficient. 

A  recent  case  in  this  Circuit,  also  involving 
the  oU  industry,  has  reaffirmed  the  principle 
demonstrated  by  the  foregoing  analysis — 
that  the  statutory  duty  to  regulate  prices  is 
aot  met  by  simply  accepting  whatever  price 
the  vagaries  of  a  suspect  market  yields.  In 
Texaco,  Inc.  v.  Federal  Power  Commission, 
474  F.  2d  416  (D.C.  Clr.  1972)  cert,  granted 

U.S ,  October  9,  1973.  the  Court 

of  Appeals  struck  down  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  Order  No.  428,  which  exempted 
"small  producers"'  from  regulation  of  rates 
for  sales  of  natural  gas.  The  Court  in  Texiuo 
considered    the    same    argument,    mutatU 
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mutandis,  that  the  FEO  advances  here,  I.e., 
••that,  while  the  Commission  would  no  longer 
be  regulating  rates,  the  market  mechanism 
itself  would.  In  effect,  dictate  small  producer 
prices  which  were  'Just  and  reasonable.'" 
(Emphasis  original).  474  P.  2d  at  422.  The 
Court  sharply  rejected  this  position: 

•However,  though  ingenious  on  a  semantic 
level,  that  argument  ignores  the  essential 
difference  between  a  regulated  and  an  unreg- 
ulated industry.  Put  simply,  the  latter  Is 
governed  by  the  market  while  the  former, 
by  definition.  Is  the  subject  of  active  govern- 
mental control."  (Id.) 

The  Fifth  Circuit  has  also  stressed  the  vio- 
lence done  to  the  Congressional  Intent  when 
market  price  Is  used  In  lieu  of  a  statutorily 
mandated  regulatory  price: 

••A  price  paid  for  gas  as  the  result  of  arm  s 
length  bargaining  with  the  producer  Is  not, 
merely  becavise  bargained  for  in  a  highly 
competitive  market,  'just  and  reasonable" 
Within  the  Intendment  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  .  .  .  This  Is  so  because  the  only  justifica- 
tion for  giving  the  Commission  the  duty  to 
regulate  prices  was  the  determination  by 
Congress  that  the  producers  have  a  supply 
that  is  so  restricted  In  relation  to  demand 
that  they  have  the  economic  power  to  bar- 
gain for  prices  that  will  be  Injurious  to  the 

public.  ..."  „  J      , 

United  Gas  Improvement  Co.  v.  Federal 
Power  CommUsion.  290  F.2d  133,  135  (6th 
Clr.  1961),  cert,  denied  sub  nom.  Sun  Oil 
Co.  V.  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  368  U.S. 
823.  SlmUarly,  the  Covirt  of  Appeals  for  this 
Circuit  has  recently  rejected  the  use  of 
market  price  where  a  regulated  price  is  re- 
quired. In  Public  Service  Commission  for  the 
State  of  New  York  v.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission 487  F.2d  1043.  1057  (D.C.  Cir.  1973), 
the  Court  stated : 

"However,  so  long  as  the  legislature  has 
assigned  the  agency  the  function  of  regula- 
tions of  rates  It  cannot  legitimately  execute 
that  fxmcUon  in  a  fashion  which,  in  fact, 
U  tantamount  to  total  deregulation  or  non- 
reguUtlon.  Congress  did  not  provide  for 
agency  action  and  court  review  as  a 
charade." 

The  Court,  after  reiterating  Its  holding 
In  Texaco,  Inc.  v.  Federal  Power  Commission, 
supra,  conUnued : 

••We  remrm  the  principle  that  regulation 
cumot  be  conducted  on  a  premise  tanta- 
mount to  nonregulation."  (487  F.2d  at  1057, 
n.  32). 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
like  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  requres  the  agency 
to  permit^  producers  to  charge  prices  only 
In    accordance   with   a   statutory    standard, 
but  does  not  specify  precisely  what  those 
rates  must  be.  In  the  Texaco  case,  the  PPC 
argued    that    simply    because    It    possessed 
broad  discretion  as  to  what  the  specific  "just 
and  reasonable"  rate  was.  It  need  not  deter- 
mine that  rate  itself  according  to  the  statu- 
tory criteria,  but  could  rely  on  the  market 
price  to  yield  a  "just  and  reasonable"  rate. 
Rejecting  this  argument  out  of  hand,  the 
Court  noted  that  a  higher  FPC-prescrlbed 
rate  for  small  producers  than  for  large  ones 
might  well   meet   the  requirements  of   the 
statute.  "Iblut  the  small  producers  cannot 
be  exempted   from  the   regulatory  scheme, 
and  have  their  prices  tied  to  the  free  market, 
by     administrative     agency     flat."     Texaco, 
Inc.   v.    Federal    Power   Commission,   supra, 
474  F.ad  at  423. 

The  statutory  obligation  of  the  FEO  to 
establish  "equitable  prices"  Is  legally  Indis- 
tinguishable from  the  statutory  obligation  of 
the  FPC  to  certificate  only  "J\ist  and  reason- 
able" rates.  Reliance  upon  market  price  In 
lieu  of  agency  regulation  violates  a  statutory 
obligation  In  either  case. 

m.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  equitable  powers, 
this  court  may  require  the  FEO  to  require 
the  restitution  of  past  overcharges  to  plaln- 
tlir.  Its  members,  and  other  consumers  of  the 
uncontrolled  oil. 
If,  as  plaintiff  has  demonstrated,  defend- 


ant has  Illegally  failed  to  li  ipose  equitable 
price  ceilings  on  the  unco  itrolled  oil.  It 
would  be  palpably  unjust  to  jermlt  the  pro- 
ducers of  such  oil  to  retain  {he  sums  which 
they  have  received  in  excess  *f  the  equitable 
ceiling  prices  which  defend  mt  is  required 
by  the  Act  to  estebllsh.  w:  lile  the  precise 
magnitude  of  these  sums  re  nalns  to  be  es- 
tablished, they  are  unqre  tlonably  enor- 
ormous." 

The  FEO  has  ample  auth  arity  to  require 
restitution  of  these  overcharj  es.  See  10  C  J.R. 
§  205.82  concerning  the  FE<  I's  authority  to 
issue  "remedial  orders"  and  he  definition  of 
that  term  at  10  C.P.R.  §  205.  J.  Moreover,  the 
FEO  and  Its  predecessor,  thi  (  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  have  issued  such  oi  ders  on  numer- 
ous occasions.  See,  e.g.,  CCH  Economic  Con- 
trols. S  7201. 

Even  If  the  FEO  lacked  or  refused  to  exer- 
cise such  authority,  howe  'er,  this  Court 
clearly  possesses  the  equital  ile  power  to  re- 
quire restitution  of  such  Overcharges.  In- 
deed, the  Court  of  Appeal^  In  this  circuit 
during  the  last  year  has  reaffcrmed  this  prin- 
ciple In  a  very  similar  casi  In  Democratic 
Central  Committee  of  the  D  strict  of  Colum- 
bia v.  Washington  Metropoli  'an  Area  Transit 

Commission,  U.S.  App.  D.C.  ,  485  F. 

2d  786  (D.C.  Clr.  1973),  the  <  ourt,  after  find- 
ing that  the  bus  fares  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sion's order  were  Illegal  an4  that  "the  fares 
fixed  by  that  order  have  been  charged  and 
paid  since  It  went  Into  efftct '.  went  on  to 
fashion  appropriate  relief: 

Here,  no  less  than  In  Williams  {Williams  v. 
Washington  Metropolitan  Afea  Transit  Com- 
mission. 134  U.S.  App.  D.C.  A ,  415  F.  2d  922 

(D.C.  Clr.  1968).  cert,  dented  393  U.S.  1081 
(1969)  1.  "given  our  conclusion"  that  In  for- 
mulating Order  No.  773  Ithe  Commission 
failed  to  apply  appropriate  triterla.  and  fail- 
ed to  make  the  inquiries  prerequisite  to  valid 
exercise  of  Its  rate-settlnK  authority,  we 
could  not  permit  Transit  o  retain  the  In- 
creased fares,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to 
give  legal  effect  to  the  Con  imlsslon's  Invalid 
order. 
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hereto  as  Ex- 
Mr.  lilgon  to 


485  F.  2d  at  824-25.  See  ilso.  Bebchick  t. 
Public  Utilities  Commissic  n,  115  U.S.  App. 
D.C.  216,  232-33,  318  P.  2d  II  7  (DC.  Clr.  1963) 
(en  banc),  cert  denied,  313  U.S.  913.  The 
Court  then  set  aside  the  nvalld  order  and 
remanded  to  the  Commlsi  Ion  for  a  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  ol  restitution  to  be 
required.  Finally,  the  Coxirl  noted  that  there 
were  "many  ways"  In  whKh  the  restitution 
covad  be  effected,  holding: 

"The  choice  will  becom<  the  task  of  this 
court  after  the  remand  Is  <  ompleted,  and  we 
invite  the  Commission  to  delve  into  it  on 
remand."  485  P.  2d  at  828. 

In  sum,  this  Court  possesses  ample  au- 
thority, well-established  by  precedent,  to 
grant  the  equitable  relief  requested  by  plain- 
tiff. 

CONCI.TTSI0*I 

For  the  reasons  set  for  h  above,  plaintiff 
respectfully  requests  that  this  Court  issue 
an  order  granUng  plalntip  summary  Judg- 
ment and  that  It  grant  thje  relief  prayed  for 
in  the  complaint. 

Respectfully  submit  xd, 

Petxh  H.  Schvck, 
Jamxi  a.  Brodskt, 
Coit  isel  for  Plaintiff. 

FOOTHOn  I 

>  A  copy  of  the  Act  is  Annexed  hereto  as 
Exhibit  A. 
'See  infra,  pp.  1.0-15. 
•Executive  Order  No.   ]Jl748,  December  4, 

1973,  38  F.R.  33576-76. 
*  Cost  of  Living  Council 

December  26,   1973,  30 

1974.  Certain  exceptions 
of  authority  are  not  rele 
aclon. 

S39P.R   1924-61,  Janua|7 

•Subparts  C  and  D  of 
annexed  hereto  as  Exhibit 

'  10   C.PJl.    5  212.62.   as 
122-52-55,  April  4,  1974. 


3rder  No.  47,  dated 
24,  January  2, 
to  this  delegation 
int  to  the  instant 


PR 


he 
B. 


16,  1974. 
regulations  are 


amended,  39  FJl. 


•10  C.P.R  1212.74(a). 
•10  CJ'.R  !  212.74(b). 
■»10  CPJl.  5  212.63(b). 
"10C.P.R.  §  212.53(a). 
'-See  infra,  pp.  10-16. 

"  See  Table  VII  of  the  Feder«  1  Energy  Of- 
fice, Office  of  Policy,  Planning  and  Regula- 
tion, "The  PIMS  Monthly  Petrol  5um  Report", 
dated  April  30,  1974,  annexed  ]iereto  as  Ex- 
hibit C. 

"  "Summary  of  U.S.  Export  and  Import 
Merchandise  Trade,  March  1974  "  FT  900-74- 
3  Supplement,  published  by  the  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Ce  isus,  and  an- 
nexed hereto  as  Exhibit  D.  The  m  per  barrel 
figure  cited  Is  derived  from  Ta1)le  lA  at  p.  4 
of  Exhibit  D,  by  dividing  the  quantity  for 
"crude  and  partly  refined  petroleum"  Into 
the  customs  value  for  that  item,  and  this 
figure  apparently  excludes  U.S. :  mport  duties, 
freight.  Insurance,  and  other  cists  of  Impor- 
tation. See  Exhibit  D,  p.  3.  Crude  oU  accounts 
for  approximately  90 ri  of  this  Item.  See  "Ex- 
tracts from  VS.  Imports  for  [Consumption, 
March  1974,"  IM  145,  publlshel  by  the  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
'-  Exhibit  C,  Table  XI. 

'"  Senator  Jackson's  letter  Is  mnexed  here- 
to as  Exhibit  E. 

"  Plaintiff's  letter  is  annexed  1 
hiblt  F. 

'"  The  imdated  letter  from 
plaintiff,  the  April  18  letter  fr  )m  Mr.  Simon 
to  Senator  Jackson,  and  the  April  2  mem- 
orandum from  Mr.  Walker  to  Mr.  Simon,  are 
annexed  hereto  as  Exhibits  G,  H,  and  I,  re- 
spectively. 

"  On  May  7, 1974,  the  Presid«nt  signed  Into 
law  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of 
1974,  Pub.  Law  93-276,  which  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  Enerjy  Administra- 
tion In  the  executive  brancli.  The  Federal 
Energy  Administration  wlU  absorb  the  FEO 
and  Its  legal  authority  whea  the  Act  be- 
comes effective.  I 

^Or  his  delegate.  See  Scctlcn  6(b)  of  the 
Act.  j 

»  Compare,  for  example,  th*  virtually  nn- 
trammeled  discretion  to  create  exceptions 
from  price  and  wage  control  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  by  pectlon  203(b) 
(2)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970,  12  U.S.C.  §  1904  note,  th^  predecessor  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  with 
respect  to  price  controls  over  ipetroleum  and 
petroleum  products. 

"See  Exhibit  I,  p.  3  and  iffra.  pp.  10-15. 
"While  FEO's  contentions,  I  as  set  forth  In 
Exhibits  G,  H,  and  I,  have  reference  only  to 
"new"  and  "released"  crude  *11  (since  those 
were  the  only  categories  ot  imcontroUed 
crude  about  which  Senatof'  Jackson  In- 
quired), there  Is  no  legal  b*sls  In  the  Act 
for  distinguishing  PEO's  statutory  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  "new"  and  "released" 
crude  from  its  statutory  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  Imports  and  exports.  See  Section 
4(a)  of  the  Act,  last  sentence. 

=*  Section  4(g)  (1)  of  the  A  it  provides  that 
the  pricing  and  allocation  re  fulatlon  expires 
on  February  28,  1976. 
» Exhibit  I,  p.  3. 

"Exhibit  C,  p.  15.  At  page  2  of  the  Report, 
FEO  refers  to  the   "free  mirket  price"  for 
stripper  well,  new,  and  releas  Bd  crude. 
"Exhibit  B,  10  C.P.R.  §  2i;  1.53(a)  and  (b). 
"Exhibit  I,  p.  3.  As  stated  above,  it  aban- 
dons this  charade  altogethef  in  the  case  of 
exports  and  Imports,  which  jare  "exempted" 
from  the  regulations.  ExhlMt  B,  10  C.P.R. 
{212.53  (a)  and  (b). 
=•  Exhibit  I,  p.  3. 
»  See  Argument  I,  supra. 
"According  to  PEO  statistics,  the  average 
price  of  all  domestic  crude  wbs  $3.41  per  bar- 
rel In  March  1973  and  $3.86  In  August  1973. 
By  January  1974,  the  average  price  of  uncon- 
trolled domestic  crude  reaped   $10.35  per 
barrel  and  in  AprU  1974  remAlned  at  approxi- 
mately $10  per  barrel.  See  Sxhlblt  C  and  H. 
Report  No.  93-1014.  93d  Con(  [ress,  2d  Session, 
April  29,  1974,  p.  10,  n.  2. 
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«>  See  supra,  pp.  7-9. 

*>In  theory,  the  producer,  not  the  FPC, 
"sets"  rates  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  Un- 
der that  Act,  however,  each  transportation  or 
sale  of  natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce 
must  be  at  rates  which  are  "just  and  reason- 
able", no  such  transportation  or  sale  may  be 
undertaken  unless  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  has  been  issued  by  the 
FPC,  and  the  FPC  may  (and  routinely  does) 
condition  the  certificate  upon  the  acceptance 
by  the  producer  of  a  particular  Just  and  rea- 
sonable" rate,  15  U.S.C.  |§717c(a),  717(c) 
and  (e) . 

^  See  Plaintiff's  Motion  for  Expedited  Hear- 
ing of  Plaintiff's  Motion  for  Summary  Judg- 
ment, filed  simultaneously  herewith,  at  pp. 
2,3. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  nomination 
of  John  Sawhill  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  testament  to 
the  effectiveness  and  ability  of  John  Saw- 
mill than  by  simply  comparing  where 
this  Nation  stands  today  in  the  allocation 
and  development  of  energy  resources  to 
where  we  stood  just  a  half  a  year  ago. 

In  late  1973  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
hear  dire  predictions  of  gas  at  a  dollar 
a  gallon,  if  a  gallon  were  to  be  found  at 
all.  Americans  were  hit  with  horror 
stories  about  fuel  drying  up  accompanied 
by  a  flood  of  gasoline  coupons  and  ration- 
ing  stamps. 

We  weathered  the  crisis,  and  certainly 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  must  be  given 
to  John  Sawhill  as  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Office.  If  men  rise 
to  the  demand  of  the  moment,  and  if 
grave  emergencies  are  the  discoverers  of 
equally  great  men,  then  the  energy  crisis 
of  1974  found  its  match  in  Bill  Simon  and 
John  Sawhill. 

During  the  gasoline  crunch  last  win- 
ter, Oregon  was  particularly  hard  hit. 
John  SawhiU's  knowledge  and  concern 
regarding  Oregon's  plight  was  a  constant 
reassurance  to  me  and  many  Oregonians. 
His  dedication  was  remarkable.  I  have 
received  calls  from  John  at  10  in  the 
evening  only  to  find  him  back  at  his  desk 
at  7  a.m.  the  very  next  morning.  His  is 
clearly  a  case  of  a  dedicated  American 
stretching  the  24-hour  clock  to  its  limits 
to  get  ahead  of  this  Nation's  energy 
problems. 

Clearly,  we  are  still  confronted  by  a 
serious  energy  shortage.  We  are,  how- 
ever, in  the  midst  of  a  respite  from  our 
winter's  woes,  and  while  the  problems 
are  no  longer  on  the  front  page,  the 
planning  is  still  going  on  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  FEA. 

John  SawhiU's  confirmation  today  as 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration will  lend  great  support  to 
the  task  of  solving  our  Nation's  energy 
problems.  I  support  John  with  my  admi- 
ration and  thanks. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  few  comments  about  the  nomination 
of  John  Sawhill  to  be  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
During  his  tenure  as  deputy  to  William 
Simon  at  FEO,  and  since  he  took  over 
as  the  head.  I  have  gotten  to  know  John 
Sawhill  well.  As  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee,  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  help  formulate  energy  policies 
for  the  Senate,  and  we  have  met  with 
Mr.  Sawhill  on  numerous  occasions.  In 
addition,  my  State  of  Oregon  was  one  of 


the  first,  if  not  the  first.  States  to  suffer 
the  full  impact  of  the  gasoline  shortage 
last  Christmas.  We  had  a  terrible  situ- 
ation in  Oregon,  and  the  FEO,  which 
had  just  been  in  operation  allocating 
gasoline  for  a  few  days,  was  little  help 
to  us  as  we  tried  to  gather  data.  Since 
that  time,  some  of  our  Oregon  initiatives 
have  served  as  models  in  the  field  of 
energy  conservation. 

When  Mr.  Sawhill  was  named  as  Mr. 
Simon's  Deputy,  I  was  probably  one  of 
the  few  Senators  who  knew  him.  Prior 
to  moving  to  PEO,  he  had  served  as  the 
Natural  Resource  Deputy  of  OMB  Di- 
rector Roy  Ash.  As  a  member  of  both 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  and  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittees  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Interior  agencies.  I  had 
come  in  frequent  contact  with  Mr.  Saw- 
hiU's office  at  OMB,  and,  like  most  of 
my  colleagues,  often  was  concerned 
about  natural  resource  decisions  made 
by  OMB. 

Since  he  left  OMB  and  moved  to  FEO, 
John  Sawhill  and  I  have  met  many 
times,  and  I  have  been  impressed  with 
his  quick  grasp  of  complex  problems,  and 
his  clear  presentation  of  his  agency's 
views.  While  I  have  not  always  agreed 
with  those  views,  I  believe  he  has  a  grasp 
of  our  energy  problems,  and  I  respect 
his  efforts  to  remind  Americans  that  we 
are  not  out  of  the  cold,  so  to  speak,  in 
ending  our  energy  crisis. 

I  hope  that  John  Sawhill  will  continue 
to  be  a  prod  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  Congress.  It  will  be  all  too 
easy  for  us,  especially  in  Congress,  to 
wish  the  energy  crisis  away.  It  is  a  time 
of  tough  detisions  in  this  area,  and,  un- 
fortunately, all  too  often  Congress  seems 
to  prefer  wafiling  rather  than  meeting 
some  of  these  issues  head  on.  John  Saw- 
hill should  receive  the  support  of  mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  believe  that  we  still 
must  take  major  steps  to  meet  oiu-  en- 
ergy crisis  and  to  see  that  more  energy 
supplies  are  developed.  I  wish  John  Saw- 
hill well,  and  hope  he  can  continue  to 
pressure  us  all,  both  in  Congress  and 
across  the  Nation,  to  invoke  more  energy 
conservation  measures,  and  to  prod  us 
into  taking  further  action  to  meet  our 
future  energy  needs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  confirmation 
hearings  of  the  President's  nomination 
of  Dr.  John  C.  Sawhill  of  Maryland  to 
be  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration.  In  my  view,  based 
upon  the  hearings  and  upon  my  contact 
with  Dr.  Sawhill  during  his  service  as 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  FEA,  Dr. 
Sawhill  is  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
competence.  I  have  always  found  Dr. 
Sawhill  candid  and  forthcoming  in  his 
dealings  with  my  office  and  with  the  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  which  I  chair  as  well 
as  with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  a  number 
of  major  energy  policy  issues  on  which 
Dr.  SawhiU's  position  and  mine  have 
been  substantially  at  variance.  The  best 
example  perhaps  relates  to  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  March  6  of  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act.  As  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress this  measure  provided  special  pro- 
tection for  States  such  as  Nevada  whose 
economies  are  largely  based  upon  tour- 


ism and  the  recreational  industries.  This 
bill  would  have  also  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  statutory  price  ceilings 
for  petroleum  products  at  equitable 
levels  which  would  protect  consumers 
and  at  the  same  time,  assure  reasonable 
profits  to  the  oil  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  Dr. 
SawhiU's  position  and  our  differences  on 
these  and  other  issues  is,  in  part,  a  re- 
sult of  Dr.  SawhiU's  advocacy  of  policy 
positions  previously  taken  by  his  pred- 
ecessors or  by  the  President.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  and  in  view  of  his  high 
qualifications  for  this  important  office,  I 
intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  his  nomination. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COMMENDS  JOHN  C.  SAW- 
HnX  AS  FCLLT  QUALtFUai  TO  BE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OP  THE  FEDERAL  ENERGT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  6  months  that  John  C.  SawhiU 
has  been  associated  with  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office,  he  has  demonstrated  a  deep 
appreciation  for  the  serious  energy  prob- 
lems that  face  our  Nation  now  and  in 
the  years  ahead.  In  recognition  of  the 
significant  role  that  energy  conservation 
must  perform  in  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy, John  SawhiU  has  demonstrated  a 
balanced  and  innovative  approach  to  the 
formulation  of  Federal  policies  geared 
at  solving  our  country's  energy  problems 
with  a  minimum  disruption  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being. 

Creation  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration constitutes  the  first  step  in 
a  national  commitment  to  centralized 
Federal  energy  programs.  In  the  months 
ahead,  legislation  will  be  making  its  way 
through  the  Congress  to  also  establish 
an  energy  information  administration, 
an  energy  research  and  development 
administration,  a  centralized  Federal 
energy  regulatory  agency,  suid  eventually 
a  comprehensive  Department  of  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

In  the  interim  period  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  wUl  serve  as  the  lead  agency 
for  the  management  of  Project  Inde- 
pendence toward  the  development  of  a 
national  capabUity  for  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency. Achievement  of  this  national  goal 
wiU  require  close  cooperation  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
in  a  nonpartisan  effort. 

We  must  move  forward  In  the  formu- 
lation of  a  national  energy  policy  for  the 
United  States  which  marshals  the  pri- 
vate resources  of  this  Nation  toward 
the  eventual  elimination  of  our  present 
dependence  on  foreign  energy  supplies. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  will  organize  and 
direct  a  wide  diversity  of  programs  in- 
volving individuals  of  many  disciplines 
and  specialties.  Mr.  SawhiU's  back- 
groimd  as  an  educator,  economist,  a 
manager  of  large  private  business  orga- 
nizations, his  work  in  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  his  experience 
as  Deputy  Administrator  smd  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  make 
him  fully  qualified  for  this  herculean 
task. 

The  Congress  wUl  be  moving  forward 
In  the  formulation  of  not  only  a  national 
energy  policy  but  reglcmal  energy  policies 
for  the  United  States.  This  task  is  of 
first  priority  to  assuring  the  future  of 
our  country.  A  close  policy  of  openness 
will  be  required  between  the  admlnls- 
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tration  and  the  Congress  in  this  effort. 
Unfortunately,  this  has  not  always  been 
the  case  in  recent  months. 

In  his  statement  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  John  Sawhill  empha- 
sized: 

In  redesigning  our  future  energy  base,  we 
face  a  myriad  of  choices  concerning  both 
supply  and  demand.  The  fact  that  we  have  so 
many  choices  testifies  the  great  abundance 
that  this  Nation  enjoys. 

Mr.  Sawhill  then  said  that — 

We  must  be  decisive  and  resolute  In  mak- 

Ijig  the  hard  choices  ahead  if  we  are  to  enjoy 

any  viable  energy  future. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  will  be  called  on 
to  make  many  difficult  choices.  We  have 
not  yet  faced  a  decision  on  what  is  the 
single  most  effective  strategy  for  achiev- 
ing energy  self -sufficiency ;  rather,  we 
are  faced  with  the  hard  decisions  in- 
volved in  pursuing  parallel  programs  in 
oil  and  gas  and  coal  and  nuclear  and  un- 
conventional energy  sources — each  must 
be  successful  if  Project  Independence 
Is  to  have  any  chance  of  success. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  necessary  re- 
gional and  national  strategies  to  imple- 
ment Project  Independence,  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  John  Sawhill  and 
I  urge  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
nomination.  There  are  not  enough  Sen- 
ators present  to  obtain  the  yeas  and 
nays,  so  I  will  defer  that  request,  but  I 
just  want  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice 
that  I  will  do  that  before  3  o'clock. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
was  heard. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Oh,  there  is  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  object  for 
the  moment.  I  have  no  objection  to  what 
the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
peat my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Sawhill  nomination. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
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The  assistant  legislative  plerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  tresident,-!- ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  0?FICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SfSSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDl  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  hat  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideratio|n  of  legislative 
business. 


TK  E 


MESSAGE  FROM 
ENROLLED  BILLSI 


Jouse 


A  message  from  the 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Hackiiey 
reading    clerks,    announced 
Speaker  had  affixed  his 
following  enrolled  bills : 

H.R.  2514.  An  act  for 
Gaviua  A.  Palacay; 

HJl.  5477.  An  act  for  the 
Fernandez  Bautlsta: 

H.R.  7685.  An  act  for  the 
Greco; 

H.R.  12165.  An  act  to 
struction,  operation,  and 
tain  works  in  the  Coloradb 
control   the  salinity   of   w^ter 
users  in  the  United  States 

H  R.  13998.  An  act  to 
at  ions  to  the  National 
Administration   for 
ment,  construction  of  facilities, 
and   program    managemen 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  14368.  An  act  to 
of  dealing  with  energy 
ing  reports  with  respect  to 
by   providing  for   temporary 
certain  air  pollution 
vidlng  for   coal    conversloji 
purposes. 


of  Repre- 

one  of  its 

that    the 

!  ignature  to  the 


resear  :h 


The  enrolled   bills 
signed  by  the  Vice 


Presic  jnt 


ORDER  OF  BU  3INESS 


tJat 


ne 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr. 
unanimous    consent 
gulshed    Senator    from 
Allen)   may  yield  to 
privileged  matter  brief)  r 
derstanding  that  he 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordefed 


July 


.sc. 

nec<  ssary 


HOUSE- 
SIGNED 


t|)e  relief  of  Mrs. 

relief  of  Charlto 

ellef  of  Giuseppe 

ai  thorize  the  con- 

miintenance  of  cer- 

River  Basin  to 

delivered   to 

and  Mexico; 

approprl- 

Aerotiautics  and  Space 

and    develop - 

and  research 

,   and   for   other 


That  section  4(a)  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
(87  Stat.  221,  as  amended,  7 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.   4.    (a)    Notwithstanding 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
4s  hereby  authorized,  until 
(1)  use  funds  available  undei 
section  32  of  Public  Law  320, 
Congress,  as  amended    (7  V 
not  otherwise  expended  or 
purposes  to  purchase,  without 
provisions  of  existing  law  govi 
penditure  of  public  funds 
modltles  and  their  products  of 
tomarlly   purchased   under 
seafood  commodities  and  their 
maintain  the  level  of  assistance 
domestic  food  assistance 
authorized  by  law.  Including 
to  distribution  to  needy  famlWJBs 
transition  to  the  food  stamp 
stitutions,    supplemental 
wherever    located,    dissister 
camps  for  children,  and  Indi4n 
not  requesting  a  food  stamp 
(2)  If  stocks  of  the  Commod^y 
poratlon  are   not  available 
of  the  Corporation  to 
commodities  and  their 
customarily  available  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
requirements." 

And  amend  the  title  so  as 
Act   to   continue   domestic 
programs,  and  for  other  purpf)ses. 


Agriculture  and 
,  as  amended 
U.S.C.   612c ), 


If-ovlde  for  means 

by  requlr- 

energy  resources, 

suspension  of 

by  pro- 

and   for   other 


she  rtages 


requirements. 


w«re  subsequently 


President,  I  ask 
the    distin- 

Alabama  <Mr. 
to  take  up  a 
with  the  vm- 
not  lose  his 


will 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr 
the  Chair  to  lay 
message  from  the  Hous 
fives  on  S.  3458. 

The     PRESIDING 
Hathaway)   laid  before 
amendments  of  the  Houi  e 
tives  to  the  bill  <S.  345^) 
Agriculture    and 
Act  of  1973,  the  Food 
and  for  other  purposei 
strike  out  all  after  the 
and  insert: 


Consi  imer 
St  amp 


purcha  se 
produc  ts 


Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr. 
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any   other 

□f  Agriculture 

1.  1975,  to 

provisions  of 

^venty-fourth 

.  612c),  and 

for  such 

regard  to  the 

crnlng  the  ex- 

agr  [Cultural  com- 

the  types  cus- 

s^ction   32    and 

products  to 

required  by 

that  are 

not  limited 

pending  the 

program,  In- 

feedlng    programs 

i^lief,    summer 

reservations 

program,  and 

Credit  Cor- 

;ise   the   funds 

agricultural 

of.  the  types 

section  416  of 

to  meet  such 


prog  rams 
tut 
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to  read:   "An 
assistance 


fsod 


President,    I 


move  that  the  Senate  di;  agree  to  the 
House  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  IJhe  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees.  J 

The  motion  was  agreeq  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Tal- 
MASGE,  Mr.  McGovERN.  M  ■.  Allen.  Mr. 
HtTMPHREY,  Mr.  Young,  Itx.  Dole,  and 
Mr.  Bellmon  conferees  o^  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  yielding  me  tl  lis  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presid<nt,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  ^enator  from 
Georgia,  the  able  chairma|i  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  J'orestry.  I  was 
delighted  that  this  mattei  was  brought 
before  the  Senate  and  thpt  action  was 
taken  on  it. 


INCREA  3E 


TEMPORARY 

PUBLIC  DEBT 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT  OP 
1973,  THE  FOOD  Sf  AMP  ACT  OF 
1964 


President,  I  ask 

before  the  Senate  a 

of  Representa- 

)FFICER      (Mr. 

the  Senate  the 

of  Representa- 

to  amend  the 

Protection 

Act  of  1964, 

which  were  to 

enacting  clause. 


IN  THE 
IIIMIT 


The  Senate  resumed  the!  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  provide  for  a 
temporai-y  increase  in  tlije  public  debt 
limit. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
reached  the  point  where  the  Presiding 
Officer  interrupted  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  in  order  that  w;  might  go  to 
debate  on  the  confirmatio  i  of  Mr.  Saw- 
hill. the  Senator  from  Alabama  was  dis- 
cussing the  provisions  df  H.R.  14832 
which  is  the  unfinished  j  business,  the 
pending  business  being  tlie  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabaina  to  cut  from 
$95  billion  down  to  $90  billion  the  amount 
of  the  temporary  debt  liiiit  on  the  Na- 
tional Government.  I 

I  was  explaining  for  the  benefit  of  Sen- 
ators who  may  not  havt  been  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  the  matter  of  the 
debt  ceiling  which  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  permanent  debt  of  $400  billion 


and  then  the  temporary  debt  limit  pres- 
ently at  $75.7  bUllon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to 
me,  under  all  the  conditions  to  protect 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  obtained  consent  for  a  vote  to 
occur  at  2  p.m.  today  on  the  Sawhill  nom- 
ination, if  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon 
were  ordered.  There  was  no  desire  on  my 
part  at  that  time,  and  there  is  no  desire 
on  my  part  at  this  time,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
want  to  protect  his  rights,  but  at  the 
hour  of  2  p.m.  today  a  rollcall  vote  will 
occur  on  the  Sawhill  nomination  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  cannot  prevent 
that  vote  from  occurring  by  virtue  of  the 
order  entered  into. 

I  made  the  request  yesterday  that  the 
vote  occur  at  2  o'clock,  without  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. At  the  time,  he  did  not  protect  his 
own  rights,  and  he  did  not  foresee  the 
need  to  do  so.  Lest  any  controversy  arise 
that  might  tend  to  prevent  him  from  re- 
gaining the  floor,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
him  that  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  the  vote  on 
that  nomination,  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  be  recognized,  without  a 
second  speech  having  been  charged 
against  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  clarify- 
ing this  point,  and  protecting  the  right 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  discuss 
this  matter  thoroughly. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  the  effort  and 
discussion  by  those  S«iators  who  do  not 
wish  to  see  this  debt  authorization  ex- 
tension bill  burdened  with  scores  and 
scores  and  scores  of  tax  revision  amend- 
ments will  shorten  the  time  that  this  bill 
is  before  the  Senate. 

Why  does  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
feel  that  way  about  it?  There  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  150  amendments 
offered  to  this  bill,  if  the  flood  gates  are 
opened  and  amendments  are  permitted 
that  are  not  germane.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  which  Is 
at  the  desk  and  has  been  stated  and  is 
the  pending  business.  Is  a  germane 
amendment.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  luiows,  it  is  the  only  ger- 
mane amendment  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted. Of  all  of  the  amendments  that 
have  been  sent  to  the  desk  with  respect 
to  H.R.  8217,  which  was  originally 
planned  to  be  used  as  the  device  for 
tacking  these  amendments  on,  not  one. 
so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows,  is  germane,  except  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  wrong 
about  that.  I  am  sure  he  will  stand 
corrected. 

The  permanent  debt  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent  is  $400  billion.  The  temporary 
debt,  which  expires  this  month,  is  $75.7 
billion.  While  this  bill  says  nothing  about 
the  $400  billion  permanent  indebted- 
ness— I  suppose  that  is  just  going  to  be 
swept  under  the  rug  or  something— the 
fact  remains  we  have  to  pay  anywhere 
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from  $20  billion  to  $24  bilUon  a  year  in- 
terest on  that  $400  billion.  This  has  to 
.  do  with  the  temporary  debt  limit  and 
term  extension. 

The  term  during  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  have  this  temporary  debt  over 
and  above  the  $400  billion  is  presently  to 
expire  with  the  end  of  this  month.  The 
bUl  would  extend  the  authorization 
period  through  March  of  next  year,  and 
it  would  increase  the  temporary  debt 
authorization  by  $19.3  billion,  up  to  $95 
billion. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  cut  that  temporary  debt 
limit  down  to  $90  billion,  which  would 
give  the  Tresksury  an  increase  in  debt  au- 
thorization of  $14.3  billion. 

The  figures  that  have  been  furnished 
would  indicate  that  $14.3  billion  ought  to 
be  enough,  because  it  is  estimated  tliat 
the  total  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
starting  July  1  of  this  year,  will  be  $11.4 
billion.  So  it  appears  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  a 
wise  amendment  cmd  that  it  should  be 
agreed  to. 

Somewhere  down  the  line.  I  hope  we 
get  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

It  seems  to  be  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  some  to  discuss  this  amendment.  We 
are  gong  to  have  to  get  it  out  of  the  way 
before  can  can  consider  other  amend- 
ments of  the  nongermane  character.  I 
wonder  why  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  offered  all  these  amendments  did 
not  think  of  offering  a  germane  amend- 
ment or  two  along  the  way. 

There  i^  not  much  popular  appeal  to 
a  germane  amendment,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  popular  appeal  to  a  tax- 
cutting  amendment,  at  first  blush. 

They  say  they  have  a  major  piece  of 
tax-cutting  legislation.  It  is  major  to  the 
extent  that  it  would  cost  the  Government 
$6  billion.  The  Government,  after  all,  is 
a  collection  of  taxpayers;  the  citizens  of 
our  coimtry  make  up  the  Government.  It 
would  cost  the  citizens  of  our  country  $6 
biUion.  It  would  increase  the  deficit  by 
$6  billion.  It  would  add  to  inflation.  What 
would  it  accomplish? 

One  would  think  they  would  have 
thought  of  something  novel  to  put  a  lot 
of  money  in  the  taxpayers'  pockets,  the 
way  this  amendment  has  been  played  up. 

What  does  it  do?  Well,  it  increases  the 
first  exemption  from  $750  to  $825,  or, 
in  the  alternative,  it  changes  It  to  a  tax 
credit  of  $190. 

Let  us  say  the  taxpayer  is  In  the  25- 
percent  bracket.  A  $75  exemption  would 
be  about  a  $19  tax  reduction  per  exemp- 
tion. If  one  had  three  exemptions,  it 
would  be  about  $57. 

But  how  much  damage  would  this  do 
to  his  paycheck,  how  much  would  it  in- 
crease his  cost  of  living?  I  dare  say  It 
would  increase  it  a  whole  lot  more  than 
this  $1  a  week  in  tax  saving. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  elementary  fact 
of  economics  that  budget  deficits  con- 
tribute to  inflation.  Everyone  views  that 
the  same,  I  assume — most  everyone,  any- 
how. 

So  if  we  lose  $6  billion  in  revenue  to 
the  Federal  Government,  it  would  in- 
crease the  rate  of  inflation  and  wipe  out 
what  little  tax  benefits  the  taxpayer  is 
going  to  get. 


I  favor  tax  adjustment,  tax  reform,  if 
you  please,  tax  reduction  under  the 
proper  circumstances,  but  I  feel  we 
should  cut  Government  expenditure  to 
accompany  that,  but  who  is  talking 
about  cutting  Government  expenditures? 
Not  the  proponents  of  this  legislation. 

By  and  large,  they  are  the  supporters 
of  large  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  ROTH.  WUl  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  wonder  \1  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  yield  to  me  without 
losing  the  floor,  to  permit  me  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  or 
without  the  resumption  of  my  remarks 
being  considered  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  Indicate  how 
long  he  wishes  to  speak? 

Mr.  ROTH.  It  will  take  less  than  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  may  proceed. 

INFLATION,  FEDERAL  SPENDING,  AND  THE  PUBUC 
DEBT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  for  the  pas< 
several  months,  both  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  done  a  lot  of  talk- 
ing but  taken  little  action  to  sc^ve  the 
inflation  problem. 

Inflation  is  this  country's  most  serious 
problem,  and  it  Is  high  time  that  the 
President  and  Members  of  Congress  rec- 
ognize that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  at- 
tacking it  is  by  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

In  the  near  future,  the  Congress  will 
vote  on  a  request  by  the  President  to 
raise  the  limit  on  the  public  debt  by 
almost  $20  billion  to  $495  billion.  That 
is  like  adding  gasoline  to  an  already  rag- 
ing fire.  To  make  matters  worse,  several 
Members  of  Congress  are  planning  to 
offer  tax  amendments  to  the  bill.  In  fact, 
at  last  count  there  were  almost  50 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  bill. 
The  supporters  of  these  amendments 
have  claimed  their  legislation  will  pro- 
vide relief  from  infiation,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion, this  bill  is  a  symbol  of  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility and  I  intend  to  vote  against 
It. 

The  Congress  first  established  a  limit 
on  the  size  of  the  public  debt  In  1917 
as  a  means  of  controlling  spending.  The 
public  debt  rose  slowly  until  World  War 
n,  when  the  huge  defense  costs  caused 
large  Federal  deficits.  Prom  1945  to  1960, 
the  public  debt  increased  by  only  $17.4 
billion.  But  in  the  subsequent  15  years 
from  1960  until  1975,  the  public  debt  will 
have  increased  more  than  11  times  as 
much,  by  over  $209  billion.  The  growth 
In  the  public  debt  has  skyrocketed  from 
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$22.5  billion  In  1933  to  an  estimated 
$495.2  billion  in  1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  growth  in  the  public 
debt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Debt  subject  to  limitation 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

1933  $22.5 

1940  *5"2 

1945  268.7 

19S0  256.7 

1955  273.9 

1960  286.  1 

1965  — - --  317.6 

1970  373.4 

1971    — - 399- S 

1972  428.6 

1973 L 469.1 

1974  (est.) *P* 

1976  (est.) *»5.2 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  every  time 
the  public  debt  gets  near  its  limit,  the 
Congress  raises  the  limit.  It  is  time  this 
imprudent  practice  ceases.  In  the  past 
several  years,  increases  in  the  debt  limit 
have  become  a  regular  annual  affair, 
with  frequent  instances  of  several  in- 
creases occurring  in  a  single  year.  The 
per  capita  costs  of  the  public  debt  have 
also  risen.  In  1939,  it  was  only  $179.  In 
1960,  the  cost  per  American  was  $1,583, 
while  today  each  American  would  have 


The  loneliest  lobbyists  onj  the  Hill  are 
those  who  urge  you  to  vote  ^gainst  Fed- 
eral spending.  Since  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1967,  T  can  count  ^n  one  hand 
the  nimiber  of  lobbyists  whi  have  urged 
the  Congress  to  hold  ddwn  Federal 
spending.  I 

A  year  ago,  the  Congreafe  was  under 
intense  pressure  from  the  president  to 
put  a  stop  to  wasteful  and  futile  spend- 
ing programs.  I,  along  witlj  many  other 
Members  of  Congress,  supriorted  his  ef- 
forts to  persuade  the  CongiJess  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  kvould  not  go 
away  simply  by  throwing  m*ney  at  them. 

Last  year's  budget  message  included  a 
detaUed  listing  of  Federal  programs  that 
the  President  recommended  for  termina- 
tion or  reduction  because  Of  their  being 
inefficient  and  wasteful.  But  this  year 
that  list  has  disappeared  and  we  are  told 
by  the  President  and  his  Budget  Director 
that  all  of  the  spending  Increases  are 
necessary.  I 

We  are  kidding  ourse«res  and  the 
American  people  if  we  believe  that  such 
rapid  increases  are  all  "uicontrollable" 
or  "unavoidable."  I  cannot  believe  that 
there  is  no  room  in  the  Federal  budget 
for  belt  tightening.  The  sfecial  interest 
groups  are  going  to  have  ti  learn  to  live 
without  an  expansion  in  every  Federal 
program  every  year.  I 

Inflation  will  not  be  hfc-ought  under 
control    until   Government!   spending   is 


to  pay  $2,186  to  pay  off  the  national    brought  imder  control   For  this  re^^^^^^ 


debt. 

The  public  debt  rises  whenever  the 
Government  spends  more  money  than  it 
collects  and  the  Treasury  is  forced  to  bor- 
row money  to  cover  the  deficits.  And  the 
only  way  to  reduce  it  is  to  collect  more 
money  than  is  spent. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  end  Fed- 
eral deficits  if  we  want  to  reduce  the 
public  debt.  And  to  end  Federal  deficits 
we  can  either  increase  taxes  or  reduce 
Federal  spending. 

The  growth  in  Federal  spending  over 
the  last  15  years  has  been  astonishing 
and  alarming. 

In  1960,  the  Federal  Government  was 
spending  $92  bUlion  a  year.  Fii  a  years 
later,  in   1965,   the  Government  spent 
$118  bUlion.  By  1971,  the  Government 
was  spending  over  $211  bUlion,  and  in 
fiscal  1975,  which  starts  next  month,  the 
Government  has  budgeted  $305.4  billion. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
wild  growth  in  spending.  The  recipients 
of  government  handouts  have  established 
special   interest   groups   which   have   a 
vested  interest  in   urging  the  Congress 
,  to  spend  more  and  more  money.  Each 
year  lobbyists  for  the  special  interest 
groups  come  up  to  the  Congress  urging 
us  to  increase  their  share  of  the  spend- 
ing. There  are  lobbyists  for  education, 
health,  welfare,  highways,  and  virtually 
every  other  program.  You  name  it  and 
some  group  is  asking  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  vast  sums  on  it. 

And  if  you  do  not  vote  for  the  largest 
possible  spending  increase,  these  lobby- 
ists will  return  to  your  home  State  and 
claim  that  you  are  against  these  pro- 
grams. The  facts  are  that  many  of  these 
programs  can  be  funded  more  efficiently 
at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Some  are 
highly  necessary  or  desirable,  but  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  just  cannot  give  top 
priority  to  everything. 


I  intend  to  vote  against  the  $20  billion 
increase  in  the  public  debi.  In  its  place, 
I  will  introduce  legislation  ithat  will  trim 
Federal  spending  by  over  $6  billion  and 
lower  the  debt  limit  increase  by  $5  bil- 
lion. I 

This  vote  will  not  be  al  popular  vote, 
because  of  the  tax  cut  aid  tax  reform 
amendments  that  will  be  added  to  the 
bill.  But  I  believe  that  a  t^x  cut  without 
a  cut  in  Federal  spending  will  be  a  cruel 
hoax  on  the  American  people. 

The  tax  cut  proposal  will  reduce  the 
average  family's  taxes  by  only  $50  to 
$60,  but  the  cost  to  the  Gtvernment  will 
increase  the  Federal  deficit  by  over  $6 
billion. 

The  inflation  that  will  Jesuit  from  the 
larger  Federal  deficit  willjcost  the  aver- 
age family  far  more  than  kSO. 

The  soaring  inflation  rate  has  caused 
much  uncertainty  and  cqnfusion.  Never 
before  in  our  history  hafe  we  had  two 
digit  or  15  percent  inflation.  This  is  a 
time  for  political  statesmiinship,  not  po- 
litical promises.  We  capnot  fool  the 
American  family  into  thinking  that  a  $50 
tax  cut  will  solve  this  inflation  problem. 
The  Federal  tax  laws  aire  too  complex 
and  interrelated  to  make  jiuickie  changes 
to  achieve  instant  result*.  Any  changes 
that  are  made  should  take  into  account 
the  full  effects  on  the  Federal  budget 
and  inflation.  I 

The  Treasury  Department  is  currently 
preparing  a  balanced  pacjcage  of  individ- 
ual tax  cuts  combined  with  measures 
to  increase  industrial  expansion.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  are  now  holding 
hearings  on  tax  refornu  Inflation  is  a 
cruel  burden  on  every  i^merican  citizen 
and  we  should  take  a  loi  ig,  hard  look  at 
our  tax  laws  to  f ormii  ate  changes  to 
reduce  that  inflation  b  u-den. 


In  conclusion,  we  must  all  recognize 
that  inflation  is  a  serious  prcblem  that 
will  not  go  away  through  wisl  f ul  think- 
ing or  simple  gimmicks  Tte  Federal 
Government,  business,  labor,  and  every 
consumer  must  be  willing  to  lihow  some 
restraint.  We  should  work  for  meaning- 
ful tax  reform,  and  we  should  encourage 
an  increase  in  the  supply  of  go  ids  to  help 
combat  the  shortages  and  capi  icity  prob- 
lems that  lead  to  higher  prices.  And  most 
importantly,  the  Federal  Government 
must  slow  the  alarming  growth  in  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  staje,  I  yield 
back  the  floor  to  the  distingii  Ished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  :  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  D  slaware  for 
his  very  flne  remarks.  He  has  pinpointed 
the  fact  that  the  real  culprit  ip  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation  is  excess  spending,  deficit 
spending,  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  he  has  pointed  out  that  these  tax 
reduction  amendments  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  deficit  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  thereby  cpntributing 
to  further  inflation. 

That  is  one  of  the  chief  arguments,  the 
chief  points,  against  the  scora  of  amend- 
ments that  have  been  prepared  for  intro- 
duction on  this  bill,  every  lone  of  the 
amendments  being  nongerraane,  as  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  under- 
stands. I 

Mr.  President,  speaking  to  the  bill  it- 
self, our  debt  limit  being  $400  billion  per- 
manent, and  $75.7  billion  temporary,  the 
temporary  authorization  to  jexpire  with 
this  month,  and  then  with  the  raise  in 
the  bill,  H.R.  14832,  to  wherd  the  tempo- 
rary debt  would  be  $95  billioii,  a  raise  of 
$19.3  billion,  of  course  leavfcg  the  per- 
manent debt  where  it  is,  and  extending 
that  authorization  from  thepnd  of  June 
this  month  through  March  of  next  year, 
I  really  question  whether  it  |ls  conducive 
to  soxmd  budgetary  policiefe  and  fiscal 
policies  of  Goverrunent  to  separate  the 
permanent  debt  and  the  temporary  debt. 
At  one  time,  I  assume  in  the  early  days 
when  they  had  the  first  temporary  debt, 
which  was  b£u:k  in  1955,  thay  authorized 
a  $6  billion  temporary  debtjto  add  on  to 
the  permament  debt  of  $2'?5  billion.  So 
it  is  quite  obvious  the  debt  since  that 
time— since     1947,     actually— has     in- 
creased approximately  $200jbillion.  com- 
ing about,  of  course,  as  a  result  of  spend- 
ing policies  of  the  Federal  tJovemment. 
But  when  the  temporary  additional  debt 
was  authorized  for  the  first  time  in  1955, 
it  was  anticipated  that,  through  prudent 
management  of  the  Nation's  business, 
the  operations  of  the  Government,  sur- 
pluses could  be  had  and  tike  temporary 
debt  be  paid  off. 

I  notice  on  the  chart  on  page  2  of  the 
committee  report  that  situation  actual- 
ly took  place.  In  1955  they  set  up  a  tem- 
porary additional  debt  of  $JS  billion.  The 
next  year  it  remained  at  $is  billion,  and 
then  the  following  year  it  went  to  $3 
billion,  indicating  that  the  debt  was  go- 
ing down.  Then  the  very  next  year  they 
wiped  out  the  temporary  aiditional  debt 
altogether,  according  to  tikis  chart. 

Well,  that  is  fine,  as  long  as  there  is 
a  temporally  additional  deqt  down  in  the 
neighborhood  of  where  one  might  antic- 
ipate that  a  budgetary  sjjirplus,  or  an 
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actual  surplus,  might  be  sufficient  to 
wipe  out  the  debt.  But  how  in  the  world 
is  one  going  to  wipe  out  a  temporary  debt 
of  $75.7  billion  in  the  few  months  that 
they  extend  this  authorization?  It  is 
absolutely  impossible. 

So  if  the  two  merged,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  sees  it.  the  temporary  date 
consolidated  with  the  permanent  debt, 
set  just  a  little  above  the  actual  indebt- 
edness, there  would  be  some  incentive 
for  the  Government  to  live  within  that 
limitation  and  not  spend  so  much  money. 
or  not  budget  so  much  spending.  But  as 
it  is  now.  Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible, 
between  now  and  March  31,  to  which  this 
bill  extends  the  temporary  debt,  to  pay 
off  a  $95  billion  indebtedness. 

So  what  happens?  They  come  back  in 
here  with  another  debt  limit,  and  Sena- 
tors who  feel  so  inclined  jump  on  that 
bill  and  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for  all  sorts 
of  amendments.  And  since  this  author- 
ization or  this  extension  is  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  felt,  and  with  some 
reason,  that  a  bill  of  this  sort  cannot  be 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

Otherwise,  if  Congress  was  so  ada- 
mant on  the  matter,  and  the  President 
was,  too.  they  would  just  shut  up  the 
Government.  There  would  not  be  any 
funds,  no  borrowing,  no  sale  of  bonds,  no 
refunding  of  bonds,  no  social  security 
checks,  no  aid  to  education. 

So  it  is  very  important  to  pass  this 
temporary  debt  extension  and  raising  bill. 
TTiat  is  why  it  is  so  vulnerable  to  attack 
from  Senators  who  want  to  capitalize  on 
the  need  to  see  that  bill  enacted  into  law 
by  adding  amendments  that  are  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bUl  but  which  can  be  passed 
here  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  does  not  require,  under 
its  rules,  that  amendments  be  germane. 

So  all  sorts  of  amendments  are  put 
on.  That  is  what  is  being  done  or  Is  toe- 
ing sought  to  be  done  in  this  case,  scores 
of  amendments  and,  judging  the  future 
by  the  past  on  tax  measures,  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  going  back  to  the 
91st  Congress.  H.R.  13270,  there  were 
160  printed  amendments,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  ward  off  here  with 
this  little  discussion,  because  once  you 
open  these  flood  gates,  once  you  have 
Senators  competing  with  each  other  for 
who  might  be  able  to  offer  the  people, 
the  electorate,  one  might  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  most  tax  benefits,  the  most  tax 
concessions,  then  we  are  going  to  end  up 
with  the  legislation  that  Is  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  very  first  amendment  that  is 
planned  to  be  offered  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $6  million.  Well,  that  is  flne  if 
we  are  operating  at  a  surplus.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury  flgures,  next 
year  we  will  operate  at  an  $11.4  billion 
deficit. 

How  are  we  going  to  stand  a  $6  billion 
loss?  That  would  just  tse  the  start  of  it, 
Mr.  President. 

Does  the  Senator  think  the  other  Sen- 
ators would  sit  idly  by  if  one  Senator  or  a 
small  group  of  Senators  were  able  to  pass 
a  $6  billion  bonanza  to  the  electorate, 
and  that  they  would  not  have  a  similar 
amendment,  possibly  containing  an  $8 
billion  tax  reduction? 

Then  what  would  prevent  another 
Senator  from  putting  in  an  amendment 


on  a  still  larger  tax  cut?  There  is  no  end 
to  it,  Mr.  President. 

I  have  seen  these  bills,  in  the  short 
time  I  have  tseen  in  the  Senate,  where  the 
economically  and  fiscally  sound  con- 
servative Senators  stand  against  some  of 
these  amendments,  and  they  are  bowled 
over,  and  then  the  attitude  seems  to  be 
they  become  frustrated  and  disillusioned, 
and  they  join  the  pack  and  start  voting 
for  any  amendment  that  comes  up  that 
lightens  the  load  of  the  taxpayer,  as  they 
say. 

I  am  pointing  out  an  illustration  of 
how  this  division  of  the  national  debt 
does  not  serve  the  public  Interest,  and 
how,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  by  combining  the  perma- 
nent debt  and  the  temporary  additional 
debt  the  public  interest  might  be  served 
by  the  fact  that  an  administration  might 
possibly  seek  to  live  within  its  income, 
even  have  a  surplus  in  order  that  it 
might  live  within  this  overall  limitation, 
and  not  have  to  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress every  few  months — I  beUeve  as 
short  a  period  as  4  months  on  occasion; 
certainly  there  was  one  period  of  5 
months,  I  know — and  furnish  Senators 
who  are  so  disposed  the  opportunity  to 
load  a  piece  of  must  legislation  down 
with  some  nongermane  amendments. 

The  $400  billion  debt  remains  static, 
so  to  speak,  except  for  being  refunded 
from  time  to  time  at  ever-increasing 
rates  of  interest,  and  by  the  payment  of 
interest  on  this  colossal  indebtedness.  As 
I  have  pointed  out,  the  $400  billion  in 
permanent  debt  that  we  do  not  inter- 
fere with  except  for  paying  interest  on 
it  and  refunding  it  is  proljably  costing 
somewhere  between  $20  and  $24  billion  a 
year  in  interest  alone;  and  all  that  comes 
up  for  extension — and  increase.  I  might 
say — ^is  the  temporary  indebtedness. 

That  was  raised  back  in  Decemlser  to 
$75.7  billion  authorized  temporary  in- 
debtedness. But  that  Indebtedness,  or 
that  authorization  to  have  this  indebted- 
ness, expires  with  this  month,  and  all 
that  the  pending  bill  does  is  extend  that 
period  through  March  of  next  year,  of 
course  increasing  the  amoimt  of  the  au- 
thorized temporary  debt  by  $19.3  billion. 

The  pending  amendment  at  the  desk 
seeks  to  reduce  that  increase  by  $5  bil- 
lion, which  would  leave  a  $14.3  billion 
increase.  But  having  to  come  t)efore  Con- 
gress every  4,  5,  or  6  months  with  a  piece 
of  must  legislation,  which  most  l>e 
passed,  gives  those  Senators  who  might 
be  so  disposed  an  opportunity  to  load  the 
bill  down  with  nongermane  amend- 
ments; and  I  would  anticipate  that  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  as  many 
as  150  amendments  have  been  or  will  be 
prepared  for  offering  in  connection  with 
this  bill. 

As  I  say,  I  have  not  pulled  those  flg- 
lu-es  out  of  a  hat,  l>ecause  I  am  sure  such 
numbers  of  amendments  have  been  pre- 
pared for  other  revenue  bills  in  the  past. 
In  the  91st  Congress,  the  bUl  at  that  time 
had  160  printed  amendments.  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  Senators  and  their  staffs 
are  less  proliferous  than  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  were  back  in  1969.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  believe  they  can  crank  out 
more  amendments  now  than  they  could 
back  then. 

Mr.   LONG.   Mr.   President,   will   the 


Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  May  I  ask  the  Senator,  has 
the  rate  at  which  new  amendments  have 
been  coming  to  the  desk  been  slowed  or 
has  it  l)een  hastened  by  the  Senator's 
speech?  In  other  words,  may  I  ask  if  the 
Senator's  speech  has  discouraged  Sen- 
ators from  submitting  more  amend- 
ments? It  seems  to  me  that  during  the 
day  or  so  the  Senator  has  held  the  floor. 
Senators  may  have  been  discouraged 
fr<Hn  offering  amendments.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator tell  me  whether  more  amendments 
have  arrived  at  the  desk  since  he  started 
speaking,  or  fewer? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  hope  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  Senators  have  been  dis- 
couraged from  offering  amendments;  it 
might  save  the  Treasury  bUlions  of  dol- 
lars if  that  be  the  case,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  have 
been  worthwhile  if  he  is  able  to  save  that 
much  money. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  can  the  Senator  say 
whether  more  amendments  have  l)een 
submitted  during  the  course  of  his  pres- 
entation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  sure.  I  have  not 
checked.  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  believe  when  it  was  planned  to  bring 
up  H.R.  8217.  55  amendments  had  been 
filed  to  that  measure.  It  may  tie  that 
some  Senators  have  in  mind  just  knock- 
ing out  the  number  H.R.  8217  and  put- 
ting the  same  amendment  on  this  meas- 
ure, thus  not  costing  the  Government 
the  additional  expense  to  print  those 
amendments  up.  ' 

But  as  the  Senator  knows,  the  adop- 
tion of  amendments  sp>awns  additional 
amendments,  and  if  we  had  in  1969,  75 
amendments  adopted  and  38  rejected,  I 
think  we  could  anticipate  that  many  on 
this  bill,  except  that  I  doubt  if  many  will 
be  rejected.  I  think  they  will  all  pretty 
well  be  adopted,  if  we  get  to  that  point. 

However,  there  is  an  amendment 
pending  now.  which  I  am  trying  to  ex- 
plain and  get  before  the  Senate,  so  that 
at  some  time  down  the  line  I  can  possibly 
get  action  on  my  own  amendment;  but 
we  are  being  kept  from  the  consideration 
of  that  by  discussions  going  on  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  has  sometimes  been  the 
experience  of  the  Senator  from  Lousiana, 
on  trying  to  dispose  of  a  measure  such 
as  the  one  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  in  mind,  that  if  you  adjourn  over- 
night, you  will  find  in  the  morning  that 
more  new  amendments  have  come  in 
than  you  were  able  to  dispose  of  during 
the  previous  day. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  knows 
whereof  he  speaks;  I  laow  to  his  judg- 
ment on  the  number  of  amendments 
likely  to  come  in. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  frwn  Illinois 
for  the  piupose  stated  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  and  without  my  sub- 
sequent remarks  being  considered  a  sec- 
ond speech. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Hannah  McCor- 
nack  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  remainder  of  the  debate  on 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   ALLEN.   So,   Mr.   President,   the 
necessity  of  coming  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  every  4 
to  5  months  with  bills  to  extend  the  debt 
limit  is  a  hazardous  procedure,  because 
there  is  no  telling  what  will  end  up  being 
added  to  the  bill.  So  I  say,  without  the 
benefit  of  a  great  deal  of  research  on  it, 
that  I  believe  it  would  be  best  to  merge 
the  temporary  debt  and  the  pei-manent 
debt,  set  it  at  a  figure  that  is  somewhat 
above  the  present  indebtedness,  and  I 
believe    an    administration    would    try 
awfully  hard  not  to  come  back  and  lay 
before  Congress  another  bill  increasing 
that  debt  limit.  I  believe  they  would  try 
to  stay  within  the  limit.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible now  not  to  have  to  come  back  every 
4  or  5  months  with  a  renewal  of  this 
authorization  measure,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  pay  off  $75  billion  in  4  or  5 
months  through  budgetary  procedures. 
I  believe  it  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  consolidate  these  debt  limits. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  may  pos- 
sibly introduce  such  an  amendment  after 
we  get  action  on  the  amendment  now 
pending,  but  I  am  not  sure  when  that 
amendment  will  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Senate  to  take 
this  bill,  one  page  in  size,  12  lines  in 
length,  that  accomplishes  a  necessary 
and  essential  purpose  or  function  of  keep- 
ing the  U.S.  Government  running  and 
operating,  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  soimd  government  or  legislative  pro- 
cedure to  allow  the  addition  of  scores  of 
nongermane  amendments  to  weight 
down  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  wrong  with  pass- 
ing a  revenue  act,  what  is  wrong  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  initiating 
revisions  in  the  revenue  laws  and  letting 
them  be  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee? 


June 


a  conference  with  the  Senjate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two|  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mrs.  Sulliva*,  Mr.  Dingell, 
and  Mr.  Goodling  were  a  ppointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  thq  House  at  the 
conference. 
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So  Mr.  Sawhill's 
ministrator  of  the  Federal 
ministration  was  confirmed 


having  ai  rived,  the  Sen- 


session  to  con- 
John  C.  Saw- 
Administrator 
iVdministration. 
dent,  a  parlia- 
resume.  will  I 


-   MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annovmced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  628)  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  an- 
nuity reduction  made,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  surviving  spouse  with  an  aimuity, 
during  periods  when  the  annuitant  is  not 
married;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Dul- 
SKi.  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Gross,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  and  Mr.  Hogan  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  11295)  to 
amend  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conserva- 
tion Act  in  order  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  to  carry  out 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  asked 


ate  will  go  into  executive 
sider  the  nomination  of 
hill,  of  Maryland,  to  b« 
of  the  Federal  Energy 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pres: 
mentary  inquiry.  I  will 
not,  when  this  roUcall  vofe  has  been  con 
eluded?  _j_ 

The  PRESIDING  OFflCER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  t  \e  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OF]  ICER.  On  this 

question  t^e  yeas  and    lays  have  been 

ordered,  and  the  clerk  v  ill  call  the  roll 

The    assistant   legislative   clerk   pro 

ceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYiD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  froni  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzei  baum)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Caltfomia  (Mr.  Tunnet)  , 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  t  lat  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hari  tE)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  thi  ,t,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  f  om  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClu  je)  is  absent  at- 
tending the  fimeral  of  a  relative. 

I  further  announce  th  it,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  froqi  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  would  vote  "yea 

The  yeas  and  nays  insulted,  yeas  87, 
nays  4,  as  follows : 

[No.  257  A.] 
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TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  L  [MIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  jo  provide  for 
a  temporary  increase  in  tpe  public  debt 
limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader, 
and  thereafter  to  the  dist:  nguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bensjett),  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  flo<  >r  and  without 
the  resumption  of  my  remarks  being 
considered  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  make  the  request  with 
respect  to  me  separately  f  |om  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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OLDER    AMERICANS     ACT— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  H.R.  11105,  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  is  called  up  and  made  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate,  there  be  a 
limitation  thereon  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  or  their  designees;  that 
there  be  a  limitation  of  one-half  hour 
on  any  amendment;  that  there  be  a  limi- 
tation of  20  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal;  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  did  the  majority 
whip  say  20  minutes  on  amendments  or 
30  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thirty 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chah-. 


TEMPORARY     INCREASE     IN     THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  In  the 
public  debt  limit. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  renew  my 
request  with  respect  to  yielding  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I  have 
no  intention  to  object — how  long  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  be  speaking,  may 
I  ask? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  say  about  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  we  have 
the  unanimous-consent  request  stated 
one  more  time?  I  make  this  request  as  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  restate  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  might  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) for  45  minutes,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  without  the  re- 
sumption of  my  remarks  being  consid- 
ered a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  fi-om  Ala- 
bama could  give  us  a  better  indication,  or 
an  idea,  as  to  when  he  is  going  to  permit 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  take  the  floor 
on  their  own  right? 

As  one  who  was  able  to  gain  the  floor 
at  the  tolerance  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yesterday,  I  certainly  want  to  be 
able  to  see  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
enjoy  the  same  opportunity  that  I  had. 
But  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  some  kind 
of  indication  from  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama as  to  when  he  is  going  to  yield 
the  floor  and  permit  Members  in  their 


own  right  to  gain  the  floor  and  present 
their  views  on  matters  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
smd  very  great  importance  to  the  coim- 
try? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  the  floor  and  he  has  an 
amendment  pending  and  he  is  prepared 
to  discuss  it,  but  in  order  to  accommodate 
various  Senators  he  is  delighted  to  yield 
the  floor  temporarily  to  such  Senators  as 
may  desire  it,  just  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yielded  some  30  or  40  minutes 
yesterday  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

He  will  certainly  follow  that  same  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  anyone  who  desires 
to  speak,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  the  offeror  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  he  would  hate  to  lose  his 
right  to  conclude  the  debate  with  respect 
to  the  bill,  and  if  it  is  the  understanding 
that  no  effort  be  made  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bfuna  and  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama be  allowed  to  conclude  the  debate 
at  such  time  as  he  sees  flt,  he  will  have 
no  objection  to  the  release  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  interrupt,  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  yield  to  me,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  to  send  to 
the  desk  a  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  was  preparing  such 
a  motion  and,  of  course,  the  Senator  does 
not  have  to  get  the  floor  in  order  to  file 
such  a  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  just  wanted  it  done 
so  the  Senator  would  be  aware  of  what 
was  being  done. 

Would  the  Senator  allow  me? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

CLOTURE    MOTION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 
send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Further  reserving  the 

light  to  object 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
hear  the  clotui-e  motion  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  under 
rule  XXn,  the  Chair,  without  objection, 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  motion,  as  follows: 
CLOTrRE  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing amendment  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  to  the  bill  H.R.  14832, 
an  act  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase 
m  the  public  debt  limit. 

Walter  R.  Mondale,  James  Abourezk,  Mike 
Mansfield.  Claiborne  Pell,  Prank  E. 
Moss,  Abraham  Riblcoff.  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Floyd  K.  Haskell,  George  McGovern! 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  Dick  Clark,  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Lee  Metcalf. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  would  the  Senator  be  willing  to 
yield  the  floor  for  the  purposes  of  a  ta- 
bling motion,  so  that  we  could  at  least 
flnd  out  what  the  sense  of  the  Senate  is 


on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  I  wiU  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  the  clotiu-e  motion  filed  by  the  dis- 
tingiiished  majority  leader  would  get  rid 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senaor  from 
Alabama,  in  all  Ukelihood,  sometime  this 
week. 

So  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  would 
want  to  cut  off  this  cloture  motion  and 
make  that  question  moot. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  For  a  question,  yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  withdraw  the  request  In 
view  of  the  attitude  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  1  minute  without  his  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor  and  without  being 
charged  as  a  second  speech? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  I  ask  imani- 
moi:ts  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  any  Senator  who  wishes 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  take  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  off  his  feet  possibly 
can  have  that  opportunity  if  he  stays 
around  the  floor  and  watches  diligently 
the  opportunities  as  they  come. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  doubt  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  I  do  not 
doubt  the  possibility. 

I  would  say  this,  that  the  Senator 
would  certainly  be  able  to  hold  the  floor 
throughout  the  day  today. 

Yesterday,  I  sought  consent  for  the 
Senator  to  be  recognized  today  upon  the 
resumption  of  the  imfinished  business.  If 
any  Senator  had  wished  to  object  to  that 
consent,  if  he  had  been  on  the  floor  he 
could  have  objected.  The  Senator  will 
face  the  same  situation  today,  and  unless 
he  wishes  to  speak  throughout  the  night, 
there  will  come  a  time  for  the  Senate  to 
adjourn  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  not  automatically  get  recognition 
tomorrow  on  the  resumption  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

That  was  done  today  by  virtue  of  the 
attitude  of  fairness  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership. 

I  have,  on  my  own,  attempted  to  pro- 
tect the  Senator  and  assure  him  that  he 
would  have  the  floor  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  vote  on  the  Sawhill  nomina- 
tion. He  would  not  necessarily  have  h?d 
that  right  automatically  but  for  my  ask- 
ing consent  that  he  be  recognized  on  the 
disposition  of  that  vote  and  the  Senate'5 
return  to  legislative  session. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  that  be- 
cause I  felt  that  the  leadership  ought 
to  bend  over  backward  to  extend  that 
spirit  of  fairness  toward  him,  but  may  I 
say  to  all  Senators  that  while  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  Is  well  versed  in  the 
rules,  the  rules  are  here  for  all  to  use 
and  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  object  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  being  recog- 
nized upon  the  disposition  of  a  vote  or 
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upon  the  resiunption  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness tomorrow  can  do  so  and  recognition 
is  then  up  for  grabs.  All  Senators  have 
access  to  the  same  rules  to  protect  their 
rights. 

I  merely  wish  to  make  that  observa- 
tion, ^  ^ 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distingmshed 
Senator  for  his  remarks  and  his  advice 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  Certainly 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  recognizes 
that  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  are  weU 
founded  and  correct  on  the  points  he 
mentioned. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  did  wish 
to  yield  time  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  on  all  of  these  questions. 
It  would  seem  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  the  question  as  to  when  and 
if  an  effort  can  be  made  to  table  the 
pending    amendment    will    be    decided 
when  the  cloture  motion  Is  ruled  on, 
voted  on;  and  I  would  feel  that  the  clo- 
ture would  probably  be  adopted.  Obvi- 
ously, that  points  out  the  further  plan 
to  then  see  to  it  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  be  recog- 
nized in  order  that  he  might  put  in  his 
amendment  on  which  an  effort  then  will 
be  made  to  get  cloture  on  tliat  amend- 
ment. That  is  veiT,  very  obvious,  it  would 
seem. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  hopeful  that  when  this  clo- 
ture motion  Is  voted  on  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, the  cloture  motion  ordinarily 
would  go  to  the  whole  bill.  Rules  would 
permit,  of  coittse,  the  cloture  to  be  ad- 
dressed just  to  an  amendment. 

Well,  there  is  a  method  in  the  mad- 
ness, of  course,  because  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked as  to  the  whole  bill,  then  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  not  be  in  order  because 
the  cloture  rules  require  that  all  amend- 
ments be  germane. 

So  this  is  going  to  be  an  effort  to  cir- 
cimivent  the  rule  requiring  that  amend- 
ments, once  cloture  is  invoked,  must  be 
germane.  Any  amendments  voted  on 
prior  to  Invoking  cloture  on  the  whole 
bill  would  not  have  to  be  germane.  So 
the  test  will  come  day  after  tomorrow  on 
the  clotme  vote,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  asking 
for  an  opportunity  at  that  time  for  the 
membership  to  express  their  opinion 
with  regard  to  this  amendment,  and  it 
would  be  an  opportunity  to  express  the 
opinion  of  the  membersliip  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yesterday  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  accept  a  time  agiee- 
ment  with  regard  to  his  amendment  and 
also  with  regard  to  amendments  which 
are  going  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  other  Senators, 
so  that  Members  of  the  Senate  could  ex- 
press their  views. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  sug- 
gested that  my  views  on  such  questions 
as  tax  reform,  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, accelerated  depreciation,  and  the 
minimum  tax  were  only  my  views.  Of 
course,  it  is  my  position  at  least  that 
these  are  matters  on  which  the  Members 
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of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  al  le  to  express 
their  views.  I  believe  they  ha  ^e  broad  sup- 
port. 

So  I  would  ask  the  Senate  r  whether  he 
is  willing  to  permit  a  more  extended  de- 
bate and  discussion  of  the  )articular  is- 
sues which  have  been  Incluc  ed  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  amendmer  ts  which  are 
at  the  desk,  I  ask  whether  he  is  willing 
to  accept  any  reasonable  request  with 
regard  to  a  time  limitatior  . 

I  feel  that  the  majority  leader  may 
withdraw  the  cloture  mot  on  if  we  are 
able  to  get  some  reasonabl :  time  limita- 
tion on  tlve  Senator  fron  Alabama's 
amendment,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the 
Other  amendments — perhaps  just  with 
regard  to  the  Senator  fnm  Alabama's 
amendment. 

I  ask  him  again  today,  just  as  I  did 
yesterday,  and  just  as  I  ntend  to  ask 
tomorrow,  whether  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  be  willing  io  have  a  time 
agreement.  The  issue  he  Is  raising  was 
debated  here  last  week  on  a  $10  billion 
cut  in  expenditures.  The  Senate  went  on 
record  as  being  overwheli  dngly  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  cut. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  e  ot  really  talk- 
ing about  a  new  issue  or  a  new  question. 
We  are  talking  about  an  is  sue  which  has 
been  adequately  discussed  smd  on  which 
the  Senate  worked  its  ovei  whelming  will 
last  week. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  S  snator  tell  me 
what  the  question  is? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wonc  er  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  enter  into  a  lime  limitation 
on  the  amendment  of  th(  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, on  three  separate  i  nd  distinct  oc- 
casions, on  yesterday,  inswered  that 
question,  and  he  said  he  was  willing  to 
set  a  time  limit  on  all  amendments,  with 
the  simple  proviso  that  ajll  amendments 
shall  be  germane. 

The  Senator  is  well  a^s  are  of  the  fact 
that  when  time  limitati>ns  are  agreed 
to  here  in  the  Senate  by  i  nanimous  con- 
sent, there  is  a  recital  t  lat  all  amend- 
ments shall  be  germane.  Ml  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  aslting  i  i  that  a  definite 
and  clear  stipulation  be  inserted  in  the 
unanimous  consent  agrejment  that  the 
sunendment  of  the  Senj  tor  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Senat  vc  from  Miime- 
sota,  and  others,  as  sh  ill  the  Senator 
from  Alabama's  amenefnent,  shall  be 
germane.  If  the  Senator  is  willing   to 
agree  to  that,  then,  yes,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  willing  to  set  the  time  limit. 
Mr.   KENNEDY.  It  ii    interesting  to 
note   that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
voted  for  a  20-percent  ii  icrease  in  social 
seciu-ity  benefits  on  a  di  bt  ceiling  bill  2 
years  ago.  That  was  an  i  .mendment  that 
was  not  germane  to  the  iebt  ceiling  bill, 
yet  he  was  prepared  to  support  it  and 
vote  for  it.  Under  the  U  chnical  rules  of 
the  Senate  it  may  not  ha'  e  been  germane, 
but  he  felt  it  was  germs  ne  in  a  broader 
sense  to  the  pui-pose  o1   the  legislation, 
and  he  was  prepared  t>  go  ahead  and 
vote  for  it,  without  ektended  debate. 
All  I  am  ti-ying  to  doi  on  this  amend- 
ment is  permit  Membe  s  of  the  Senate 
to  make  a  similar  dec  sion.  They  have 


It  is  my  belief  that  the  tax  i  ef orm  and 
tax  relief  amendment  is  germ  ine  to  the 
fimdamental  thrust  of  the  leg  islation.  in 
terms  of  amounts  of  Federal  i  loney  that 
ai-e  going  to  be  raised  and  exc  ended. 

So.  if  I  understand  the  Senator,  he 
is  not  prepared  to  agree  to  anji  time  limi- 
tation on  his  amendment  and  is  not  pre- 
pared to  give  consent  to  any  time  limi- 
tation on  any  other  amendment  unless 
such  amendment  is  gernane,  even 
though  he  voted,  himself,  far  nonger- 
mane  amendments  on  the  c  ebt  ceiling 
bill  back  in  1972. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  not  I  e  up  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  detennine 
whether  the  amendment  of  ihe  Senator 
from  Alabama  was  germare.  That  ir 
something  for  the  Chair  to  decide.  / 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Did  the  S^  tnator  from 
Alabama  vote  for  the  soc  al  secHrity 
amendment  on  June  30, 1972  ' 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Was  that  germane  to 

the  debt  ceiling  bill? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  point  wa ;  not  raised. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Does    the    Senator 

tliink  it  was  geimane? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  it  was  not  germane. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  the  Sitnator  voted 

for  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  and  the  £  enator  from 
Alabama  might  vote  for  this  one. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yet  the  Se  oator's  posi- 
tion is  to  object  to  any  tin  e  limitation 
on  any  amendment  just  beci  luse  he  feels 
it  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  rules  provide  that 
amendments  shall  be  germane.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreements  have 
that  provision  in  them.  All  |l  am  asking 
is  that  the  rule  be  followed, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Saiator  knows, 
the  rules  do  not  require  i  hat  amend- 
ments shall  be  germane.  That  is  why 
imanimous-consent  reques  &  often  in- 
clude a  condition  of  germaneness.  The 
Senator  voted  for  a  nongeriiiane  amend 
ment  in  1972  in  the  Debt  Ce  ling  Act.  Yet 
now,  by  exercising  his  riglts  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  he  is  virtually  pre- 
cluding Members  of  the  Sen  ate  from  vot 
ing  on  amendments  of  greai  concern  and 
interest. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  inter 
esting  that  the  Senator  fro  m  Massachu 
setts,  even  though  the  Sena  tor  from  Ala- 
bama h£is  responded  4  time;  to  that  ques- 
tion, is  not  willing  to  enter  nto  the  usual 
type  of  agi'eement  that  is  i  nade  with  re 
spect  to  amendments.  Thst  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  objects  to 
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been  elected  by  the  p;ople.  They  can 
make  their  decision  as  to  whether  they 
want  to  vote  for  it  or  ^gainst  it  on  the 
basis  of  germaneness. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Sei  ator  does  not 
state  my  position  correctly  I  have  heard 
many  usual  kinds  of  requests  made  by 
the  leadersliip.  which  have  asked  for 
time  Umitations  referring  to  particular 
amendments,  whether  th(iy  fell  within 
the  technical  definition  ol  germaneness 
or  not,  and  I  am  sure  th;  Senator  has 
been  on  the  floor  virhen  ^ch  proposals 
have  been  advanced. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  well 
familiar  ^ith  the  practice  of  the  leader- 
ship of  including  time  agreements  on 
nongei'mane  amendments  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  does  not  cbject  when  it 
has  served  the  interests  if  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  Yet  when  i'  does  not  serve 
his  interests,  such  as  novi .  he  is  willing 
to  prevent  other  Senators  from  exercis- 
ing the  responsibility  for  u  [lich  they  were 


sent  here,  and  prevent  them  from  voting 
on  matters  that  are  important  to  them. 

Let  me  ask  again.  I  ask  whether  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  willing  to  agree 
to  a  time  limitation  tomorrow  and  to- 
morrow and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  has  made 
his  choice,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  is  going 
to  be  necessary  to  ask  tomorrow  and 
tomorrow  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Maybe  just  tomorrow 
and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Maybe  it  will  not  be 
necessary,  but  the  Senator  has  made  his 
choice  on  the  motion  for  cloture,  and  if 
the  Senate  wants  to  invoke  cloture,  it 
can  do  so,  and  the  Senator  can  get  his 
wish. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  leaned 
over  backward  to  siccommodate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  He  has  tried  to 
accommodate  him.  He  is  not  wilhng  that 
other  Members  be  accommodated  as  he 
has  been  accommodated.  If  that  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  feel  it  would  not  serve  the 
Senate's  interest  to  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator trom  Alabama  for  further  ques- 
tions that  turn  into  lengthy  debates  that 
the  Senate  has  listened  to  patiently 
without  a  great  deal  of  reward. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  decline  to  yield  further. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  is  my  imderstanding, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  dlstingiiished 
Senator  from  Alabauna  has  made  the 
point,  I  think  quite  accurately,  that 
some  of  the  amendments  that  are  pro- 
posed to  this  measure  before  us  now, 
that  the  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
debt  ceiling  limit  presently  in  effect  in 
the  United  States  should  be  increased, 
and  with  another  time  limitation  set 
down  the  road;  am  I  right  in  assimiing 
this  is  the  situation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  to  the  amendment,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama cuts  the  $95  billion  figure  down  to 
$90  billion  as  a  limit  of  the  temporary 
debt,  and  he  leaves  the  time  of  exten- 
sion the  same  as  in  the  bill,  which  is 
March  31. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  insofar 
as  I  know. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, is  it  not  true  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wywning  understands  the  issue, 
these  other  amendments  that  have  been 
proposed,  some  to  cut  the  tax  or  some  to 
increase  the  personal  exemptions,  either 
by  raising  the  exempt  amount  of  income 
for  dependents  from  $750  to  $825  per 
person  or  to  provide  for — I  have  forgot- 
ten the  precise  terms. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  $190  credit. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  $190  credit  per  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  not  my  under- 
standing that  these  two  proposals,  either 


to  raise  the  exemption  $75  or  to  give  this 
credit  of  $190.  would  pose  very  serious 
problems  for  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  insofar  as  its  being  in  balance  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  Of  course,  the  budget 
is  way  out  of  balance. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  budget  is  way  out  of 
balance  now. 

There  is  about  $6  billion  as  to  the 
imbtdance  or  as  to  the  debt  ceiling.  That 
is  not  all.  as  the  Senator  realizes.  Once 
the  floodgates  are  opened  there  would  be 
other  Senators  who  would  like  to  outdo 
possibly,  if  that  is  possible,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  in 
his  generosity  to  the  electorate  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Public  Treasury. 

So  we  will  have  other  Senators  putting 
in  other  amendments,  possibly  as  many 
as  160  amendments,  looking  to  the  past 
as  a  forerunner  of  the  future. 

I  think  we  could  very  safely  count  on 
the  revenue  loss  being  far  more  than  $6 
billion.  It  could  very  easily  run  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10.  $15  or  $20  billion. 
The  conscience  of  the  Senate  would  be 
about  the  only  inhibition  oa  the  amount 
of  revenue  loss  that  would  be  occasioned, 
because  the  Senator  resilizes  that  these 
amendments  do  not  have  the  endorse- 
ment or  the  representation  of  either  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  They 
have  not  reconunended  a  single  one  of 
these  amendments. 

The  Senate  is  here  without  the  guid- 
ance and  without  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  we  are  operat- 
ing like  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  The 
only  guidance  we  have  is  with  respect  to 
one  of  these  amendments,  that  being  the 
word  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment, 
as  to  how  much  good  it  is  going  to  do.  But 
they  say  nothing  about  the  gutting  of 
Federal  expenditures,  and  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  revenue  loss  will  be 
made  up;  because,  far  from  this  being 
a  package,  as  we  read  in  the  papers, 
these  amendments,  of  course,  are  going 
to  have  to  be  voted  on  separately. 

Whereas  the  Senate  might  be  glad  to 
vote  a  tax  cut,  are  they  going  to  be 
equally  glad  to  replace  that  revenue.  So, 
it  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Alabaima, 
that  we  are  opening  the  floodgates  to 
scores  of  amendments  that  are  going  to 
be  attached  to  this  bill,  a  bill  that,  while 
it  might  grant  relief  of  $1  or  $1.50  or  ap- 
proximately $2  a  week  to  the  heads  of 
the  families,  we  will  find  that  the  cost 
of  those  individuals  will  go  up,  in  all 
likelihood,  more  than  the  benefit  they 
get  from  the  tax  reduction. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  advice  of 
the  Finance  Committee  on  this  subject. 
But  where  is  it?  It  is  not  available.  If 
this  measure  had  been  handled  as  a  tax 
measure  and  had  come  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate after  having  been  recommended  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  had  come  to  the  Senate  floor  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  then  we  would  have  some- 
thing on  which  to  base  a  judgment.  But. 
as  it  is  now.  we  do  not  have  the  knowl- 
edge, the  expertise  and  the  capability  of 
the  experts  they  have  on  the  staff  of 
those  committees. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  furth«r,  I  would 
note  that  four  members,  at  least,  of  the 
Ptoance  Committee  are  presently  on  the 
floor:  Senator  Fannd*.  Senator  Dole, 
Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  myself. 

These  various  proposals,  some  of 
which  have  been  alluded  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama,  have 
been  discussed  and  rediscussed  by  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  might  say  they  have  been  discussed 
at  length  by  the  members  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  knows,  they  im- 
pinge on  the  energy  crisis,  and  if  there 
is  one  thing  that  has  been  talked  about, 
that  has  been  discussed  at  length,  been 
explored  from  every  angle.  It  certainly 
is  this  series  of  related  questicms  to  the 
energy  bills. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
spoken  about  the  depletion  allowance. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  I  think  In  1968  or 
1969,  the  depletion  allowance  was 
dropped  from  27.5  percent  witli  respect 
to  oil  and  natiu^l  gas  down  to  22  per- 
cent. 

There  are  proposals  now,  as  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  well  knows,  to  lower 
that  even  more.  In  fact.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  It  be  wiped  out  immediately. 

There  have  been  other  proposals  that 
it  be  phased  out  over  a  3-year  period  of 
time;  and  it  is  not  hard,  it  is  not  difficult 
at  all,  to  fan  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  among 
Americans  when  you  talk  about  doing 
anything  that  may  be  presumed  by  some 
to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  oil 
industry.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
explain  why  that  might  be  the  case. 

As  Americans  know,  oil  and  natural 
gas  are  not  in  the  plentiful  supply  situa- 
tion that  at  one  Ume  we  may  have  be- 
lieved them  to  be.  Last  fall,  following  a 
summer  when  gasoline  was  not  as  readily 
available  everywhere  as  people  had 
hoped  that  it  might  be,  it  became  in- 
creasingly clear  to  many  Americans  that 
there  might  not  be  enough  gasoline  to 
go  around  this  past  winter.  It  was  clear 
to  many  that  there  might  be  some  clos- 
ing of  factories,  that  there  could  be  lay- 
offs, that  people  could  be  imemployed, 
that  schools  might  be  closed.  In  fact,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  more  than  a  year  ago 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  a  State  which  he 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
both  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  as 
Governors,  schools  were  closed.  This  hap- 
pened right  in  tlie  middle  of  one  of 
the  most  prolific  natural-gas-produclng 
areas  in  the  United  States. 

It  happened,  not  because  there  was 
not  enough  gas  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
to  take  care  of  the  heating  of  the  schools 
in  that  State,  but  rather  because,  in  order 
to  satisfy  other  needs  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  order  to  comply  as 
nearly  as  could  be  done  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  it  was  necessary  to  limit  tlie 
amount  of  gas  that  could  be  used  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  to  move  that  gas 
interstate  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Much  of  the  gas  came  to  this  area,  it 
came  to  the  big  metropolitan  cities  along 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  up  smd  down  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 
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That  was  just  one  of  the  things  that 
made  many  Americans  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  were  having  an  energy  crisis. 
The  fact  that  it  was  not  always  so  simple 
to  have  one's  gasoline  tank  filled  as  had 
earlier  been  the  case  was  another  rea- 
son why  many  Americans  became  aware 
that  the  days  of  adequate  energy  were 
either  at  an  end  or  nearing  an  end. 
Coupling  that  with  the  fact  that  follow- 
ing the  war  in  the  Middle  East  the  Arab 
exporting  countiies  decided  to  place  an 
embai'go  on  the  shipment  of  crude  and 
refined  products  from  those  important 
oil-producing  countries  of  the  world 
underscored  the  determination  of  some 
of  the  Arab  and  non-Arab  coimtries  in- 
terested in  a  different  resolution  of  the 
Middle  East  problem  to  employ  oil  as  a 
weapon  of  war.  This  broixght  fvu-ther 
frustration  to  many  Americans. 

Then,  on  top  of  everything  else,  on 
top  of  the  sei-vice  charges,  on  top  of  the 
frustration  of  having  to  wait  in  lines  as 
people  took  their  turns  to  have  their  cars 
filled  in  filling  stations,  the  price  went 
up;  and  it  was  not  difficult  at  all  to  con- 
vince many  Americans  that  the  oil  com- 
panies were  one  of  the  enemies  of  the 
average  citizen  in  the  United  States. 

Many  Senators,  some  of  whom,  I  dare- 
say, were  interested  in  actively  promot- 
ing their  chances  to  win  a  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
seized  upon  this  energy  crisis  to  try  to 
catapult  themselves  into  national  prom- 
inence. There  were  those  who  made  dire 
predictions  about  the  absolute  necessity 
of  rationing  gasoline,  saying  that  if  we 
did  not  do  so  the  whole  system  would 
break  down,  and  that  America  would  face 
an  extremely  serious  crisis.  Others  pre- 
dicted that  many  factories  would  be  clos- 
ing in  the  United  States  this  past  winter. 
As  I  have  said  earlier,  they  predicted  that 
schools  would  be  closed,  and  in  fact  some 
schools  were  closed. 

So  this  whole  feeling  of  frustration, 
this  rising  tide  of  anger  that  gripped 
many  people,  made  those  persons  who 
were  critical  of  the  oil  industry  very 
popular,  and  it  was  not  hard  to  muster 
enough  support,  at  least  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  to  pass  all  kinds  of 
bills  that  would  have  been  serious  mis- 
takes: To  cut  out  the  depletion  allowance, 
to   abolish   the  foreign   tax   credit,   to 
amend     the     accelerated     depreciation 
rates,  to  abolish  gifts — anything  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  international  trade, 
that  was  easy  to  associate  with  inter- 
national   oil    companies.    As    a    conse- 
quence, the  thrust  against  those  busi- 
nesses that  were  engaged  in  activities 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States, 
not  being  limited  to  the  oil  companies, 
went  far  beyond  that,  and  a  lot  of  pro- 
posals came  into  being  that  certainly 
deserved     better     understanding     and 
deeper  insight  than  many  of  us  had  been 
able  to  give  them. 

It  was  said  that  the  way  to  help  ease 
the  energy  crunch  in  America  was  to  roll 
back  the  price  of  domestic  crude. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  with  all  due 
respect  to  my  colleague,  the  distingxilshed 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  I 
yielded  only  for  a  question.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senator  will  soon  state  the  ques- 


tion, because  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yielded  only  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  my;  distingxiished 
colleague  from  Alabama,  and  I  have  per- 
haps been  over-long,  but  i ;  seemed  to  me 
important  to  point  out  th  at  some  of  the 
issues  that  could  be  before  us  as  we  con- 
sider a  very  simple  proposition — should 
we  raise  the  debt  limit  aid  should  it  be 
extended — go  far  beyond!  that;  and  be- 
cause it  is  my  feeling  th$t  we  are  talk- 
ing about  many  things  that  have  no  rela- 
tionship at  all  to  that  issAe,  I  simply  ex- 
pcmded  somewhat  on  whit  I  had  origi- 
nally intended  to  ask  in  the  way  of  a 
question,  in  the  hope  thai  it  might  bring 
about  a  better  comprehension  among 
Senators  as  to  what  the  i  ssue  is.  That  is 
I  imposed  upon  tlie  Seni  .tor's  time  as  I 
have  done. 

My  question  is,  Do  not  these  issues,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  a  mEin  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect,  deserve  a  little  differ- 
ent format,  deserve  the  examination  that 
I  think  the  Senate  ougUt  to  be  able  to 
give  such  issues,  without  trying  to  tie 
them  on  to  this  debt  liriitation  bill  as 
a  means  of  offsetting  the  negative  impact 
that  either  an  increased  amoimt  of  per- 
sonal exemption,  going  fipm  $750  to  $825, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  on  '  he  other  giving 
a  tax  credit  of  $190 —  hese  things  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  I  u  iderstand,  have 
been  offered  as  a  way  of  offsetting  that 
inci-eased  deficit  which  iirely  would  re- 
sult from  these  proposals  to  lower  indi- 
vidual taxes.  I  ask  my  rood  friend  from 
Alabama,  does  he  not  a|giee  that  these 
are  issues  that,  in  all  honesty,  are  not 
germane  to  the  question  of  changing  the 
amount  of  the  national  debt  and  Its  ex- 
piration date?  j 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainlk^  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  ffrom  Wyoming 
that  these  are  most  iiaportant  issues. 
They  are  issues  on  whicl  i  we  should  have 
the  advice  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Finance  Commlttej.  The  Finance 
Committee  is  supposed  xt  be  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  committees  in  the  en- 
tire Senate.  Here,  if  we  call  on  them  to 
abdicate  its  function  an  d  go  aroimd  this 
committee,  I  think  we  lire  denying  our- 
selves the  hearings  thatjthey  might  hold. 
We  aie  denying  om'selfes  the  expertise 
of  the  various  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, all  outstanding  Senators,  and  all 
authorities  on  the  tax  laws  of  the 
coimtry. 

For  us  to  gather  up  a  bundle  of  160 
amendments  and  toss  t  lem  out  here  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  con  sideration,  with- 
out any  guidance,  whicl  i  road  is  the  Sen- 
ate likely  to  follow?  Is  t  going  to  be  the 
considered  judgment  o;  the  Senate?  Is 
it  going  to  weigh  the  viuious  issues?  Or 
is  it  going  to  take  the  Oasy  way  out  and 
say,  "I  did  not  know  tlopse  able  Senators 
would  be  offering  this  amendment.  I  just 
assumed  it  was  all  right"?  That  is  not 
the  way  to  legislate  oa  permanent  leg- 
islation involving  the  jtax  laws  of  this 
country.  Certainly  if  A  bill  that  origi- 
nated in  the  House,  a  tax  measure,  had 
gone  to  the  committee^  and  if  the  com- 
mittee had  studied  thervarlous  measures 
needed  for  removing  Inequities  in  the 
tax  laws  or  removing  loopholes,  or  re- 
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ducing  taxes  in  some  areas!  and  raising 
them  possibly  In  other  areas,  and  pre- 
sented a  plan  to  the  House  which  had 
been  approved  and  then  it  came  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  committee  had 
sort  of  polished  up  the  recommendations 
and  had  hearmgs  on  it  and  considered 
the  various  aspects  of  it,  anfl  what  effect 
it  wUl  have  on  the  economj^,  what  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  rate  of  injflation,  what 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  a 
and  sent  that  package  out 
floor,  there  would  be  no 
cussion  going  on  at  tliis  tii 
We    would    have    had 
though,  of  the  advice  and  t^e  knowledge 
of  these  knowledgeable  Senators  who  are 
authorities  in  the  field  of  taxation.  But. 
as  it  is  now,  the  average  aijeniber  of  the 
Senate    is    not    thoroughl^^    conveisant 
with  the  technicalities  of  1  the  revenue 
laws.  It  is  outside  the  field  of  the  inter- 
ests that  they  have  had.  Iq  might  be  on 
the  Agriculture  Committe 
on     another     committi 
Operations,    possibly,    whi 
consider  tax  laws. 

Probably  some  members!  of  the  com- 
mittee will  get  up  and  givfc  their  views. 
But  that  is  not  the  same  as  the  cMisid- 
ered  judgment  of  the  ent^e  committee 
because  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  might  have  one 
view  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  miiht  have  still 
another  view.  It  would  be  wiis  consensus 
of  opinion  of  some  15  metabers — what- 
ever number  it  is — 15  or  some  17  mem- 
bers on  the  committee — th^t  would  be  of 
value  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  But 
we  do  not  have  that.  I  feal  that  that  is 
depriving  the  Senate  of  what  is  avail 
able. 

I  assume — and  the 
note — that  the  Finance 
the  Ways  and  Means  Co: 
the  House  have  a  continuing  study  of  the 
tax  laws,  they  are  making  smd  studying 
them  all  the  time — if  liot  individual 
members,  then  the  staff  lis — and  I  am 
sui'e  they  have  recommi 
the  committee  to 
changes  in  the  laws.  Bw 
made  available  to  us.  becai 
committee  did  not  act  w 
revenue  laws  when  they 
bill  (H.R.  14832) .  which 
tension  of  the  temporary  debt  authority 
and  raising  the  amount  of  the  temporar>- 
debt  limit.  J 

Now,  if  the  committee  had  considered 
this,  there  would  be  a  little  different  out- 
look on  it.  It  still  would  not  be  the  proper 
vehicle,  but  I  could  have  accepted  it  with 
better  grace  if  the  committee  had  made 
some  recommendations,  tnan  to  come  out 
with  a  package  that  did  not  provide  for  a 
$6  billion  tax  loss — or  mich  more,  in  all 
hkellhood.  [ 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  proper  approach 
to  this  problem  is  to  folloy  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Constitution  says  that  revenue 
measmres  originate  in  the  House  but  that 
the  Senate  has  a  right  to  add  amend 
ments — to  adopt  amendments  to  the  rev 
enue  bills.  This  is  not  a 
does  not  have  anything  td 
enue  bill.  It  is  a  debt  ceilin  g  bill 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pr;sldent.  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  furth  er 
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iXov    should 
E>mmittee  and 
littee  over  in 


lations  inside 
ce     suggested 

they  are  not 

se  the  Senate 
Ith  respect  to 
passed  out  the 

a  simple  ex- 


revenue  bill.  It 
do  with  a  rev- 


Mr.  ALLEN.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  him, 
is  it  not  true  that  a  niunber  of  the  pro- 
posals very  probably  would  have  an  im- 
pact far  beyond  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  now?  "nie  question  of  raising  the 
debt  limit,  which  I  understand  was  pro- 
posed some  time  ago-^I  do  not  know 
how  many  years  ago — in  the  vain  hope 
that  it  might  bring  or  instill  a  little 
deeper  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  minds  of  Senators  and  in  the  ad- 
mini'-tration,  apparently,  than  has  been 
the  case. 

But  basically,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
idea  of  the  debt  ceiUng  limit  w::s  to 
accomplish  that  p-rpose  and  to  focus 
attention  also  on  how  much  money  this 
country  owes? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  was  certainly  the 
theory  of  it,  but  with  the  Congress  being 
called  on  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit  and  to  extend  the 
time  during  which  the  Govenunent  is  au- 
thorized to  have  this  debt  limit  as  accom- 
modated to  the  Treasury  by  passing  these 
tills,  they  exact  a  price.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  they  add  these  nongermane  amend- 
ments which,  if  placed  on  the  Pi-esidenfs 
desk  in  such  a  condition  that  he  has  to 
veto  it,  or  they  wait  right  up  to  the  end 
of  the  period  and  then  pass  the  legisla- 
tion at  the  last  minute,  and  the  Presi- 
dent either  has  to  veto  it  or  run  the  risk 
of  not  having  \  debt  limit  extended  or 
raised,  or  taking  unacceptable  amend- 
ments, that  is  the  theory  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  these  amendments  are  oper- 
a'  ing  on.  They  take  the  position  that  by 
adding  these  t-'.x  redacticn  measures — 
which  would  be  costly,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  to  the 
very  people  they  seek  to  aid — but  by  add- 
ing these  amendments  to  this  bill,  they 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  it 
signed  by  the  President  than  if  it  were  a 
separate  bill.  But  I  do  feel  that  a  bill  that 
does  receive  considei-ation  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  might  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  as  a  package  to  reform  our  tax 
laws.  I  feel  would  receive  vei-y  favorable 
consideration  in  the  Senate. 

Some  of  the  very  ones  who  are  now 
opposed  to  this  unstudied  approtich.  this 
backdoor  approach,  to  this  problem, 
would  be  the  strongest  for  a  true  tax 
reform  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  is  it  not  true 
that  we  might  be  doing  great  mischief  to 
our  country,  to  our  economy,  to  our  en- 
ergy supplies  In  trying  to  take  up  in  this 
hurried  fashion  amendments  that  really 
are  not  relevant  to  the  debt  limitation 
bill  now  before  us 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  the  economy  of  our  country, 
our  fight  against  inflation,  is  endangered 
by  this  irresponsible  approach.  I  say  "ir- 
responsible" in  that  it  has  not  had  con- 
sideration by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees that  are  set  up  to  give  the  House 
and  the  Senate  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions in  this  fleld. 

If  they  wanted  true  tax  refonn,  I  be- 
lieve they  would  await  the  bill  that  I  un- 


derstand is  now  being  marked  up  In  the 
House  of  Representatves.  It  should  not 
be  too  long  getting  over  here.  The  way 
they  seem  to  be  able  to  manage  the 
movement  of  bills  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  bringing  up  such  a  bill 
as  a  bill  of  number  one  priority. 

I  think  It  might  be  interesting,  Mr. 
President,  to  comment  on  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  by  some  16  Sena- 
tors who  filed  the  cloture  motion  to 
bring  up  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Of  course,  what  they  are  doing  in  an 
effort  to  tack  these  nongermane  amend- 
ments onto  this  bill  Is  very  plain. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama,  I  believe, 
has  the  only  germane  amendment  that  Is 
included  In  the  entire  packet  of  amend- 
ments that  Is  circulating  around  the 
Chamber  and  Is  on  the  desks  of  some 
Senators.  This  amendment  Is  germane 
because  it  applies  to  figures  In  the  bill, 
itself. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
his  amendment  simply  provides  that  the 
debt  limit  would  not  be  raised  as  much. 
It  would  have  that  effect,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  correct.  It  reduces 
the  amount  by  $5  billion. 

Ordinarily,  when  a  bill  is  subjected  to 
lengthy  debate,  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  file  a  cloture  motion,  and  then 
amendments  that  have  already  been  read 
or  ai'e  at  the  desk,  are  considered,  under 
unanimous  consent,  as  having  been  read, 
and  are  considered.  The  catch  Is,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Seruitor  from  Wyo- 
ming, that  when  cloture  is  Invoked  on 
the  bill,  the  amendments  that  are  con- 
sidered have  to  be  germane. 

Of  course,  the  prop(Hients  of  these 
amendments  know  that  their  amend- 
ments are  not  germane.  So  the  effort 
they  are  making  to  bring  up  the  Ken- 
nedy-Mondale  amendment  Is.  first,  to 
get  rid  of  the  only  germane  amendment. 
That  Is  the  amendment  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  offered. 

They  have  directed  the  cloture  mo- 
tion not  at  the  entire  bill,  because  that 
would  not  serve  their  purposes.  They 
would  not  get  the  bill  enacted  without 
amendments.  What  It  would  do,  In  effect, 
would  be  to  dispose  of,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, my  amendment,  because  my 
amendment  is  sei-ving  as  a  barrier  to  the 
submission  of  the  Kermedy  amendment. 

If  cloture  Is  Invoked,  that  will  be  the 
test  vote,  the  vote  on  cloture  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  on  whether  cloture  shall 
be  Invoked  on  my  amendment.  So  long 
as  my  amendment  Is  pending,  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  cannot  be  offered.  Once 
cloture  Is  Invoked — I  hope  It  will  not  be, 
and  I  do  not  beUeve  it  will  be — and  this 
amendment  is  disposed  of.  I  give  the  Sen- 
ator one  guess  as  to  who  is  going  to  be 
recognized  on  the  next  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  one  guess  is 
all  I  need.  I  think  I  might  be  able  to 
name  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  Intmde 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  but  It  does  seem 
as  though  It  would  be  helpful  if  Senators 
might  understand  what  is  at  Issue. 


I  ask  if  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  yield 
to  be  for  more  than  just  a  normal  ques- 
tion, in  order  that  I  might  be  permitted 
to  make  the  statement  that  I  think  pro- 
vides a  sound  basis  of  understanding 
from  which  Senators  might  be  better  able 
to  determine  how  they  would  frame,  in 
their  minds,  a  proper  response  to  the 
question:  Are  the  other  amendments 
germane? 

I  ask  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  if  he  will  extend  such  a 
courtesy  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
without  the  resumption  of  my  reraaiks 
being  considered  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  gather  here  to- 
day, I  say,  after  noting  some  of  the 
numerous  amendments  to  be  offered  to 
the  debt  celling  Increase  biQ,  that  this 
Is  either  an  old-time  lynching  posse  or 
a  requiem  Mass  for  the  oil  industry.  I 
think  it  must  be  apparent  to  nearly  every 
one  that  most  of  the  amendments  that 
have  been  proposed  to  balance  or  to  try 
to  achieve  a  newer  balance  in  the  budget 
than  would  otherwise  result  from  the 
Kennedy-Mondale  amendment,  or  the 
first  one,  are  directed  at  the  oil  Industry. 
I  have  spoken  a  nimiber  of  times  in  de- 
fense of  the  oil  industry,  not  because  I 
think  it  is  without  blame,  but  rather, 
because  it  is  my  feeling  and  belief  that 
before  we  make  changes  in  our  tax  laws, 
we  ought  to  understand  clearly  what  the 
Import  and  the  impact  of  these  changes 
could  mean  for  all  Americans. 

I  said  earlier  that  It  Is  not  difficult  at 
all  to  whip  up  a  great  amount  of  senti- 
ment If  we  want  to  do  something  to  take 
the  oil  industry  apart  these  days.  Good- 
ness knows,  there  are  all  kinds  of  rea- 
sons for  the  frustration,  the  bitterness, 
the  anger  that  all  too  often  characterizes 
the  attitude  of  the  typical  American 
citizen. 

I  beUeve  that  the  press  of  the  United 
States  has  to  assume  Its  fair  share  of  the 
blame  for  the  situation.  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  observation  to  seek  without  a 
hearing  the  incrimination  of  the  press, 
but  I  leave  it  to  each  Senator  to  decide 
for  himself  how  even  handedly  and  how 
fairly  and  objectively  the  news  media  has 
handled  the  questions. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous consent  request? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  yielded  to  me  to  make  this 
statement,  I  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  pend- 
ing business  is  laid  before  the  Senate  to- 
morrow the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama   (Mr.  Allen)    be  recognized 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
speaking  about  the  role  the  press  has 
played  that  I  think  may  have  served  the 
Nation  rather  poorly  in  recent  times, 
and  that  is  that  Americans  have  a  pro- 
pensity to  sympathize  with  the  under- 
dog. When  most  Americans  were 
scrounging  around  working  hard  trying 
to  make  ends  meet  as  the  inflationary 
spiral  kept  chewing  away,  taking  ever 
bigger  bites  from  paychecks,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  industry 
profits  were  characterized  by  the  press 
and  by  politicians  as  extreme,  as  wind- 
fall in  character,  and  even  obscene.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  an 
obscene  profit.  I  am  told  that  it  had  no 
specific  connotation  to  the  particular 
morality  of  the  oil  business,  but,  rather, 
was  used  to  attract  attention  to  a  situa- 
tion that  some  believed  was,  indeed,  to 
say  the  least,  very  extreme. 

Columnist  Bill  Buckley  pointed  out 
some  few  weeks  ago  that  the  press — at 
least  some  members  of  the  press — had 
discussed  the  situation,  or  had  continued 
to  discuss  the  situation,  with  respect  to 
major  oil  companies,  particularly  inter- 
national oil  companies.  At  this  particular 
time  when  each  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies was  disclosing  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  the  amount  of  those  quar- 
terly profits,  indicating  the  direction  that 
those  profits  were  taking  as  compared 
with  profits  of  the  previous  quarter,  or  of 
the  identical  quarter  for  the  year  earlier, 
and  finding  ^s  was  almost  invariably  the 
case,  that  profits  were  going  up,  the  press 
took  occasion  to  talk  about  Occidental 
Petroleiun. 

For  those  who  did  not  know,  the 
major  newspapers  in  the  East,  or  at  least 
some  of  the  major  ones,  I  have  in  mind 
two,  particularly,  one  in  this  city  and 
one  in  New  York  City,  did  not  bother  to 
tell  the  full  facts  in  the  story. 

Rather,  they  chose  to  report  those 
selected  facts  which  seemed  most  dra- 
matically to  call  attention  to  the  point 
they  were  trying  to  make,  and  the  point 
they  were  trying  to  make  was  that  the 
international  oil  companies  were  getting 
very  rich,  that  their  profits  had  exceeded 
anything  before  in  the  history  of  the 
industry,  and  it  certainly  was  this  kind 
of  observation  which  gave  credence  in 
the  minds  of  many  Americans  to  a  belief 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  do  several  things:  that  it  ought 
to  pass  a  windfall  profits  tax,  that  it 
should  eliminate  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, that  it  should  abolish  foreign  tax 
credits. 

Other  proposals  in  a  similar  vein  were 
made,  and  at  least  some  members  of  the 
press  and  some  members  of  the  elec- 
tronic media,  as  well,  made  the  point 
that  Occidental  Petroleum's  profits  for 
this  past  quarter  exceeded  those  of  the 
previous  year,  or  I  guess  I  should  com- 
pare actually  not  quarters  but  years  in 
this  respect,  comparing  the  profits  of 
Occidental  Petroleum  for  the  year  1973 
with  1972,  the  profits  had  gone  up  very 
sharply.  They  had  gone  up  by  some  718 
percent,  Mr.  President,  and  anyone 
ought  to  know  that  there  could  be  no 


possible  defense  made  of  a  rise  in  profits 
of  that  amount. 

What  the  press  failed  to  report  was 
that  in  1971,  Occidental  Petroleum  had 
a  very  poor  year.  It  did  not  make  money; 
it  lost  money.  It  lost  quite  ( .  bit  of  money. 

So  when  the  time  came  to  determine 
if  a  dividend  should  be  j  >aid  for  1972, 
the  corporate  managemenj  of  Occidental 
Petroleum  determined  it  would  not  be 
well  to  pay  no  dividend,  lut  that  some 
return  should  be  given  th  e  investors  in 
Occidental  stock,  and  it  \  as  decided  to 
pay  a  dividend  of  1.3  perc  ;nt. 

That  is  not  very  much,  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  dividend  that  wo  aid  encourage 
anyone  to  buy  Occident  al  Petroleum 
stock:  nevertheless,  it  wt  s  better  than 
nothing. 

Had  they  paid  the  divi<  end  upon  the 
fiscal  success  of  Occidents  1  for  the  year 
1971,  they  would  not  h  ive  paid  any 
dividend,  because  they  <  id  not  make 
money.  As  I  said  earlier,  tl  ey  lost  money 
that  year.  Nevertheless,  tl  ey  paid  a  1.3- 
percent  dividend. 

In  1973,  several  things  happened  to 
Occidental.  With  most  of  their  business 
taking  place  overseas,  they  were  the  reci- 
pients of  two  major  devel  5pments. 

In  the  first  place,  the  devaluation  of 
the  American  dollar  occu  "red,  so  auto- 
matically all  the  profit  tl  at  Occidental 
had — its  balance  of  paymei  its,  and  every- 
thing else — refiected  the  d  ;creased  value 
of  the  American  dollar. 

This  made  a  substantial  amount  of 
profit,  not  only  for  Occic  ental,  but  for 
every  American  corporal  ion  that  was 
operating  overseas  that  ws  s  in  a  position 
to  receive  the  benefits  ol  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar.  That  wi  s  one  thing. 

The  second  thing  that  \  ook  place  was 
that  the  Arab  and  non-A:  ab  oil  export- 
ing countries  concluded  tl  at  they  would 
use  the  oil  they  have  in  sue  i  great  abund- 
ance as  a  political  weapon  to  bring  about 
a  quicker  and  more  satislactory  resolu- 
tion of  the  problems  in  th ;  Middle  East. 
So  the  Arab  countries  and  [ran  and  some 
other  non-Arab  countries  j  ut  an  embargo 
upon  the  exportation  of  o  1  and  they  in- 
creased, at  the  same  tim( ,  the  value  of 
that  oil. 

This  was  not  something  that  was  done 
by  any  international  oil  c(  mpany  acting 
unilaterally.  It  was  the  co]  lective  actions 
of  the  OPEC  nations,  thos  e  nations  that 
had  most  of  the  oil  for  sale,  deciding 
what  they  were  going  to  g  it  for  their  oil. 
So,  in  two  ways,  Occident  al,  along  with 
all  of  the  foreign  oil  cor  ipanies,  found 
their  products  suddenly  i  ?ere  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  th(  y  were  worth 
before. 

These  two  factors,  then  -the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  on  the  me  hand,  and 
also  the  increase  in  the  )rice  of  crude 
and  refined  products  from  the  oil  export- 
ing countries  of  the  work  — made  Occi- 
dental's year  of  1973  a  i  ery  profitable 
year  as  compared  with  1912  or  1971. 

These  two  facts  together  encouraged 
Occidental's  management  to  increase  the 
dividend,  to  increase  the  return  on  the 
dollars  that  the  typical  st  jckholder  had 
invested  in  Occidental  stoc  Ic,  from  the  1.3 
percent  that  prevailed  in  1972  to  about 
9    percent    in    1973.    Any   fourth-grade 
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schoolboy  could  tell  you,  Mif.  President, 
that  if  you  add  all  of  the  decimals  that 
followed  those  two  figures,  an  d  if  we  were 
to  compare  that  with  the  9  percent,  we 
would  find  that  Occidental's  profits  ac- 
cording to  the  newspapers  snd  some  of 
the  electronic  media,  did  iicrease  718 
percent. 

What  the  papers  did  not  s  ay  was  that 
a  9-percent  return  on  investment  is  be- 
low the  average.  It  is  below  the  average 
for  the  average  manuf acturi  ig  company 
in  the  United  States — rather  significant- 
ly below  average.  It  is  below  average  for 
the  average  mercantile  instil  ution  in  the 
United  States. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  experi- 
enced a  rate  of  return  on  its  own  in- 
vestment of  more  than  14  jercent,  did 
not  take  occasion  fairly  to  p<  int  out  that 
if  one  wanted  to  see  his  dolla  rs  grow  into 
more  dollars  as  quickly  as  possible,  he 
would  be  far  better  advised  to  invest  in 
the  New  York  Times  stock  th  an  he  would 
in  Occidental,  because,  on  tl:  e  one  hand, 
Occidental  had  a  9-percmt  return, 
whereas  the  New  York  Times  had  a  re- 
turn in  excess  of  14  percent- -more  than 
50  percent  above  that  of  Occidental's. 

The  Washington  Post  did  not  seize 
upon  this  opportunity  to  point  out  fairly, 
as  it  also  might  have  done,  that  the 
Washington  Post  stock  was  r  ot  too  badly 
off,  either.  It  had  a  return,  a  3 1  recaU,  of 
14  percent  or  more  to  the  shareholders 
on  their  dollars  invested. 

But,  in  typical  fashion,  i  tainting  the 
oil  industry  as  being  compos  ed  of  people 
invariably  wearing  black  hat  s,  neither  of 
these  two  great  newspapers  took  occa- 
sion to  tell  the  whole  story,  rhey  merely 
told  those  portions  of  it  thai  best  served 
their  interest  in  what  ttey  thought 
Americans  should  be  told  this  facts  were, 
instead  of  telling  them  whit  the  facts 
really  were. 

I  might  add  that  CBS,  which  has  not 
exactly  been  quiet  in  deploring  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  oil  industry,  might  also 
have  mentioned  that  their  ei  irnings  pro- 
vided an  even  better  investment  than 
an  investment  in  the  New  Y(  irk  Times  or 
the  Washington  Post.  They  ]  lad  a  return 
for  the  year  1973,  so  I  am  nformed,  of 
18.5  percent. 

So  what  has  happened?  The  typicaj 
American  gets  a  very  distorted  picture 
of  the  facts  from  listening  to  these  bi- 
ased, one-sided,  distorted,  incomplete 
presentations  of  the  facts,  and  that  is 
that  the  average  American  t  links  Amer- 
ica would  be  served  well  i  we  passed 
punitive  legislation  that  sim  ply  took  the 
oil  industry  apart. 

I  recall  when,  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  fii-st  session  of  the  93d  <  Jongress,  we 
were  debating  the  energy  till,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  said  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  enter  into  some  ( ompromises 
that  were  not  to  his  liking,  i  nd  he  could 
assm-e  Senators — I  am  paraphrasing 
what  he  said — that  if  that  bi:  1  was  passed 
in  the  form  that  it  had  been  reported  or 
acted  upon  favorably  by  the  Senate  that 
evening,  we  could  expect  som  e  very  puni- 
tive legislation  passed  again  t  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  on(    who  finds 
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much  merit  in  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson).  I  think  in  many 
respects  he  is  a  knowledgeable,  dedicated, 
and  able  U.S.  Senator.  I  must  say  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  everything 
that  he  says.  I  think  he  has  been  wrong 
about  the  energy  business,  and  I  just  do 
not  happen  to  think  that  some  of  the 
proposals  he  has  made  that  deal  with  the 
energy  business  woiild  serve  America  at 
all.  But  this  is  the  sort  of  feeling  that  is 
rampant  in  this  country  today.  People 
do  not  stop  to  look  at  the  depletion  al- 
lowance in  terms  of  what  it  has  done  for 
typical  Americans. 

The  unique  thing  about  America  is 
that  even  as  late  as  last  summer  the 
average  price  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  in 
the  United  States  of  America  was  about 
half  of  what  it  was  anywhere  in  Europe, 
and  there  were  places  in  Europe  where 
the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  exceeded 
by  3  or  4  times  what  a  gallon  sold  for 
here. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  simply 
that  those  persons  who  contend  that  the 
depletion  allowance  htis  militated 
against  the  best  interests  of  America  had 
better  take  another  look. 

If  we  are  given  all  the  elements  of  the 
oil  industry — and  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  them — 15  or  more  years 
ago  we  had  over  20,000  independent  oil 
men  in  this  country  engaged  in  the 
search  for  and  the  discovery  of  new  oil 
and  gas  supplies.  There  is  all  kinds  of 
competition.  The  competition  in  the  oil 
business  Is  well  known.  A  number — two 
score — of  the  major  companies  lack  quite 
a  bit  of  having  95  percent  of  the  control 
of  the  oil  industry.  I  do  not  believe  any 
one  company  has  any  more  than  8  per- 
cent, or  maybe  10  percent,  as  I  recall,  in 
this  country.  So  there  is  competition. 

When  we  give  each  of  these  units  or 
individuals  in  the  oil  business  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  depletion  allowance,  what 
it  really  means  is  that  the  depletion  al- 
lowance is  not  an  advantage  to  any  one 
company,  because  everybody  has  it.  So 
all  it  does  is  insure  that  the  customer  will 
have  the  advantage,  and  that  is  precisely 
the  way  it  has  been  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
when  the  cheapest  gasoline -selling  coun- 
try in  Europe  was  getting  75  or  76  cents 
per  gallon  for  petrol,  we  were  selling  it 
for  about  half  that  amount  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  you,  does  it  make 
sense  for  Americans  to  say  we  will  do 
away  with  the  depletion  allowance  and 
at  the  same  time  seriously  pursue  a  policy 
of  energy  self-sufficiency?  It  is  well 
known  that  the  average  independent  is 
able  to  round  up  enough  money  to  drill 
an  oil  well  only  by  interesting  other  in- 
vestors 8uid  getting  them  to  go  along  as 
he  takes  the  very  risky  chance  of  drill- 
ing a  hole  in  the  ground  and  not  know- 
ing until  that  job  has  been  completed 
whether  or  not  oil  will  indeed  be  dis- 
covered. 

It  is  risky,  it  Is  expensive.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  people  were  willing  to  do  it 
was  the  depletion  allowance.  They  knew, 
as  lottery  ticket  purchasers  know,  that 
the  chances  of  getting  oil,  as  are  true 
with  the  chances  of  winning  a  lottery, 
are  not  very  good.  They  did  know  that 


if  they  struck  oil  they,  at  least,  had  the 
depletion  allowance  which  would  mini- 
mize the  taxes  they  would  ottierwlse  be 
required  to  pay.  That  has  been  a  real 
incentive  for  the  industry  to  ccmtinue  to 
search  for  the  oil  and  gas  necessary  for 
America. 

The  average  oil  production  in  this 
country  per  well  comes  to  about  18  bar- 
rels per  day.  That  is  not  much.  The  aver- 
age in  Saudi  Arabia,  a  coimtry  that  I 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  in  January, 
is  18,000  barrels  per  day.  It  is  far  cheaper 
to  find  and  produce  oil  over  there  than 
it  is  here. 

Yet,  despite  that  fact,  this  country  has 
done  an  A-No.  1  job  of  seeing  to  its  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency,  because  Congress 
wisely,  a  number  of  years  ago,  considered 
tax  measures  that  would  induce  typical 
Americans  to  make  the  investment  nec- 
essary to  make  certain  that  we  had 
enough  oil  to  keep  our  country  running. 

In  1967,  when  the  Six-Day  War  took 
place  in  the  Middle  East,  Senators  will 
recall  that  America  was  able,  because  of 
the  reserve  capacity  on  htuid  at  that 
time,  to  take  care  of  all  our  needs  and  to 
supply  the  needs  of  a  number  of  o\u: 
friendly  neighbors  as  well. 

That  time  has  passed.  We  no  longer 
have  any  shutin  capacity  that  we  can 
draw  on  as  we  did  then.  We  no  longer 
have  the  dlfiference  between  what  we  are 
producing  on  the  one  hand,  and  what 
can  be  produced  under  the  maximum 
efficient  rate  to  draw  upon  as  we  had 
back  in  1967. 

There  is  need  to  give  incentive  and  in- 
ducement to  the  domestic  oil  industry  to 
undertake  this  increasingly  costly  search 
for  oil  and  gas.  America  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  great  number  of  different  kinds 
of  energy  resources  upon  which  it  can 
draw.  We  have  oU,  we  have  oil  shale,  we 
have  uranium,  and  we  have  geothermal 
energy  in  the  underground  steam  wells 
that  we  have  tapped  from  time  to  time, 
in  addition  to  oil  and  gas.  None  of  these 
exotic  sources,  so  I  have  been  told,  ex- 
cluding coal,  of  course,  can  be  used  im- 
mediately. We  do  not  have  the  technology 
perfected  to  the  point  where  we  can 
bring  them  on  stream. 

Adding  to  our  problems  of  technology 
are  the  environmental  concerns  which 
we  have  today.  What  shall  we  do  with 
oil  shale  as  we  develop  it?  It  is  sort  of 
like  popcorn.  When  it  is  mined  and  re- 
torted, it  becomes  bigger  than  the  origi- 
nal mass  with  which  one  started. 

How  shall  we  dispose  of  it?  These  are 
tough  environmental  questions  that  have 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  resolved  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  job  of  try- 
ing to  loosen  and  make  available  to  this 
country  and  to  our  friends  the  1,800  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  believed  to  be  trapped 
in  the  oil  shale  deposits  of  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

My  State,  Wyoming,  is  the  No.  1 
uranium  producer  among  the  States  in 
the  Union  today.  I  can  recall  that  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n  predictions  were 
being  made  by  many,  certainly  by  peo- 
ple knowledgeable  in  the  business  of  nu- 
clear fusion  and  fission,  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  oil  and  gas  would  be 
outmoded  as  energy  sources.  We  would 


be  xislng  atomic  energj',  nuclear  energy. 
We  have  not  gotten  very  far  with  that 
yet.  I  think  about  1  percent  of  the  to- 
tal energy  produced  in  the  United  States 
today  c(»nes  from  nuclear  energy. 

One  might  ask,  Why  is  this  true?  It 
is  true,  because  we  are  concerned,  among 
other  things,  about  what  to  do  with 
atomic  waste.  We  are  concerned  lest  we 
start  with  a  nuclear  energy  plant  that 
could  possibly  have  some  accident  oc- 
cur which  would  harm  an  employee  or 
might  even  harm  an  entire  city.  So  we 
are  going  back,  retracting  our  steps,  and 
taking  every  possible  action  we  can  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  these  acci- 
dents do  not  occur.  As  a  consequence,  've 
find  ourselves  relying  still,  in  this  year 
1974,  upon  oil  and  gas.  They  provide  77 
percent  of  all  the  power  that  Americans 
use  today.  Coal  provides  about  18  per- 
cent. Waterpower,  geothermal  steam, 
and  nuclear  energy,  provide  most  of  the 
rest,  as  we  know. 

I  mention  these  things,  Mr.  President, 
because  it  seems  important  to  me  that 
people  understand  that  the  kind  of 
amendments  that  are  being  proposed  to 
the  debt  limitation  bill  ought  not  to  be 
considered  lightly. 

If  one  asks  the  typical  person  on  the 
street.  Shall  we  roll  the  price  of  grs 
back  or  the  price  of  crude  oil  back  in 
thi.":  country?  The  chances  are  that  one 
would  get  an  affirmative  response. 

Yet  I  ask  whether  it  makes  sense  when 
foreign  crude  costs  around  $12  a  barrel, 
and  the  domestic  crude  that  we  have  in 
this  country  costs  perhaps  an  average 
of  $7  or  $7.50  a  barrel,  to  roll  back  the 
price  of  domestic  crude,  if  that  is  where 
we  must  look  for  a  source  to  increase  our 
supply  of  total  energy.  Does  it  make  sense 
to  roll  back  that  price  if  we  want  to  have 
an  intensification  of  activity  In  the  do- 
mestic oil  fields  of  America  to  bring  more 
oil  on  stream? 

My  answer  is  that  it  does  not  make 
sense.  I  point  this  out  because  we  could, 
without  fully  understanding  what  is  at 
issue,  without  fully  comprehending  the 
ramifications  of  the  energy  business,  take 
steps  which  are  popular  today  with  too 
many  Americans  which  could  prove  to 
be  a  very  great  disservice  to  America  to- 
morrow. 

I  say  that  based  upon  the  soUd  fact 
that  we  passed  an  energy  bill  early  this 
year  that  would  have  done  many  of  the 
things  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  vetoed  that  bill, 
and  40  Senators  sustained  that  veto, 
these  things  that  I  say  would  militate 
against  the  best  interests  of  America 
would  today  be  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  extremely 
Important  that  we  consider  these  amend- 
ments on  a  tax  reform  bill.  That  op- 
portunity will  be  provided  the  Senate. 
Such  a  bill  Is  being  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  now.  It  will  be 
sent  over  here  in  due  time.  That  Is  where 
these  amendments  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered. We  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
hearings  in  the  House,  we  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  one 
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of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  been  consider- 
ing some  of  the  aspects  of  the  intema- 
ti-jual  oil  companies,  and  we  will  have 
the  benefit  of  those  hearings;  and  I  am 
hopeful  that,  girded  with  better  knowl- 
erjge.  we  will  be  less  likely  to  make  the 
mistakes  we  now  could  make  if  we  were 
to  take  the  precipitate  action  that  surely 
would  follow  were  we  to  consider  the 
whole  raft  of  amendments  that  have 
been  talked  about  and  that,  in  all  prob- 
ability, would  be  put  on  this  bill. 

This  is  a  serious  matter,  a  matter  that 
d?serves  far  more  attention  and  study 
than  it  has  had  up  to  now.  It  is  a  matter 
that  raises  issues  that  certainly  are  ex- 
traneous to  the  bill  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  I  think  we  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  delay  the  consideration  of  these 
various  tax  proposals,  and  not  to  consider 
them  as  a  part  of  the  bill  to  raise  the 
debt  limit  and  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  that  debt  limit  shall  apply,  as  is  the 
case  with   the  measure  now  before  us. 
subject,  of  course,  only  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  which  would  lower  the  pro- 
posed debt  hmit.  as  his  amendment  calls 
for.  If  we  can  do.  if  we  can  consider,  if 
we  can  ponder  what  is  now  before  us, 
and  avoid  all  these  other  amendments 
which  are  not  germane,  I  think  Congress 
would  be  well  advised  to  do  so,  and  that 
we  would  be  coming  to  grips  with  an  issue 
thit  demands  attention. 

There  is  no  more  crucial  problem  fac- 
ing typical  Americans  today  than  the 
problem  of  inflation.  I  am  pleased  with 
the   accomplishments   of  Dr.   Kissinger 
and  the  President  in  brmging  about  a 
return  to  more  peaceful  relationships  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  the  ability  of  this  country  to  pro- 
duce those  requirements  that  good  health 
and  well-being  demand  for  the  United 
S^tes;  but  the  one  thing  that  we  have 
n(ot  done  anything  about  is  how  to  pre- 
vent the  further  erosion  of  the  paycheck 
and  tlie  income  of  the  typical  American. 
Because  of  that,  I  suggest  that  we  ought 
to  consider  only  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
no  others. 

Mr.    President,    I   thank    the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
courtesy  in  permitting  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  proposed, 
that  very  easily  could  be  attached  to  this 
bill,  amendments  which  I  think  are  inap- 
propriate to  the  bill,  amendments  which 
deserve   more   time   and   consideration 
than  they  have  so  far  been  given,  and 
amendments  which  can  Indeed  be  taken 
up  and  considered  on  more  appropriate 
legislation  that  will  be  coming  before  the 
Senate  when  the  tax  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  reported 
to  this  body. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  very  fine  remarks  and  for  the  great 
contribution  he  has  made  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  to  bring  up  a  privileged  mat- 


ter, with  the  understandini  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and  that  the 
resumption  of  my  remark  >  will  not  be 
credited  as  a  second  speech 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  PresidenI .  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR.  Objection 
is  heard.  Tlie  Senator  f romj  Alabama  has 
the  flooi . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preside4t,  I  regret  the 
objection 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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But 


c]  ear 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  for  i  question 
Mr.  LONG.  I  atk  unan  mous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Alab  una  may  yield 
to  me  without  prejudice  1 1  his  rights  to 
retain  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPipER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presider  t,  I  am  willing 
that  this  conference  repor  be  laid  before 
the  Senate,  provided  we  have  a  firm 
agreement  as  to  how  long  that  will  take 
If  we  can  agree  that  the  :onference  re 
port  will  take  no  more  tt  an  15  minutes 
to  present,  I  will  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  imagine  it  will  take  no 
more  than  one  minute,  bu  ;  I  shall  be  de 
lighted  to  yield  15. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presidei  t,  I  ask  unani 
mous  consent  that,  witho  it  prejudice  to 
the  rights  of  the  Senator   rom  Alabama, 
the  Senator  from  South   Dakota  be  rec 
ognized  to  bring  up  a  pri  ileged  matter, 
and  that  after  15  minutes  if  that  matter 
not  be  concluded,  the  Ser  ator  from  Ala- 
bama be  recognized  and  ;he  parliamen 
tary  situation  revert  to  w  lat  it  had  been 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  pel  fectly  all  right. 
I  had  no  idea  it  would  ej^end  beyond  15 
minutes.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFJICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  Withouf  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered.  , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  jPresident  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  withiA  the  context  of 
that  agreement  I  ask  ims  nimous  consent 
that  I  be  given  2  minut(  s  to  explain  an 
embarrassing  situation  in  which  the 
leadership  finds  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OF]  ICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Witliout  objjction,  it  is  so 

ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Th«  situation  is  the 
request  of  the  Senator  fi  am  North  Caro- 
lina to  be  recognized  toi  lorrow  morning 
at  the  conclusion  of  moi  ning  business. 

This  is  a  request  whic  i  lisually  causes 
little  discussion  and  n)  objection.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  is  perfectly  wifiin 
his  rights  in  making  sue  h  a  request,  but 
the  leadership  does  hav<  a  responsibility 
in  situations  of  this  kin  i  which  I  would 
hope  will  be  given  consic  jration. 

There  is  no  law  sayin ',  that  we  can  be 
recognized  at  any  time  ve  rise,  but  cus- 
tom and  precedent  have  usually  been 
accorded  to  the  joint  1  ladership  in  the 
matter  of  recognition.  I  was  the  leader- 
ship's intention  to  seek  recognition 
tomorrow  after  morni  ig  business  was 
concluded,  but  that  wil  be  impossible  at 
this  time  because  of  tlje  perfectly  legi- 
timate action  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carohna  (Mi-.  He  -ms)  . 

I  hope  that  when  w(  are  considering 
a  difficult  piece  of  legisli  itlon  which  tends 
to  hold  up  the  busineis  of  the  Senate 
and  draws  time  needed  for  consideration 
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of  the  calendar,  especially  ir 
difficult  of  years,  the  joint 
will    be    accorded,    in   the 
courtesy  of  consideration  in 
this  kind  when  contentious  ' 
before  us.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
I  find  no  fault  with  what 
from  North  Carolina  has  doni 
fectly  within  his  rights, 
should  make  my  position 
time  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Preside<it 
ask   the   distinguished   maj 
what  his  understanding  is  oi 
mous-consent  agreement  thap 
earlier? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That 
would  be  recognized  at  the 
morning  business. 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  my 
sent  request,  which  was 
that  when  the  pending 
before  tiie  Senate  on  tomor 
Senator  from  Alabama  <.Mr 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  beg 
pardon.  That  the  Senator 
would  be  recognized  at 
of  morning  business.  I  gave 
the  wrong  Senator  and  the 

The     PRESIDING 
Chair's  understanding  of  th( 
consent  request  and  the  or 
lowed  it  is  that  the  Senator 
bama  would  be  recognized 
finished  business  is  laid  " 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  cor 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That 
that  is  what  I  was  referr: 
the   unfinished   business 
laid  before  the  Senate 
elusion  of  morning  business 

Mr.   ALLEN.  Mr 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate 
distinguished  Senator  frorji 
olina  make  this  request.  I 
knowledge  that  the  request 
be  made;   and  after 
unanimous  consent  had 
spoke  to  the  distinguished 
jority  leader,  in  the 
tinguished  majority  leadei 
tarily  agreed,  if  he  so  d 
would  have  no  objection 
the  unanimous-consent 
me  make  that  statement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the 
Alabama  will  yield  at  1" 
predate  that  statement 
say.  It  was  our  intention — 
to  meet  with  the 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allej 
to  him  that  I  was  giving 
consideration  tomorrow 
ing  a  motion  to  recommit 
motion  of  the  Senator 
that  is,  provided  I  could 
recognition — and    that 
usually  accorded  to  the 
but  only  as  the  occasion 
I  did  not  intend  to  do 
could  be  considered  to 
table"  because  it  was 
meet  with  the  Senator 
this  afternoon  and  explai|i 
and  to  do  so  on  the  basis 
part  of  the  leadership's 
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that  is,  to  notify  any  individual  ahead 
of  time  of  what  was  intended  to  be  done 
and.  In  that  way,  to  keep  alive  the  comity 
which  exists  in  this  body  between  the 
two  parties  and  among  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

The  reason  for  my  giving  the  most 
serious  consideration  to  this  suggestion 
lies  in  the  fact  that  at  my  instigation  I 
asked  a  number  of  Democratic  Senators 
among  the  leadership  to  meet  with  Sen- 
ators Kennedy,  Mondale,  Nelson,  and 
others,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  their 
plans  were  on  the  tax-reduction  amend- 
ment which  has  been  given  considerable 
publicity  of  late. 

I  urged  that  group  to  give  some  more 
consideration  to  not  putting  It  on  the 
ship  bill,  which  was  reported  from  the 
Finance  Committee,  but  rather  on  the 
debt-ceiling  legislation.  I  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  he  as- 
sured me  that  he  would  do  his  best  to 
get  that  legislation  out  of  his  committee 
last  week — and  he  did.  I  assured  the 
group  that  I  would  get  it  up  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  That  was  done.  But 
during  the  course  of  our  conversations, 
a  commitment  of  sorts — an  informal 
commitment,  a  commitment  without 
standing,  really,  but  an  informal  com- 
mitment— was  made  to  the  group  on  the 
tax-reduction  amendment  that  they 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  the 
amendment. 

I  had  anticipated  that  the  first  order 
of  business  would  be  the  offering  of  the 
Kennedy,  Mondale,  Humphrey,  Nelson, 
and  so  forth,  amendment  and,  con- 
sequently, when  I  came  on  the  floor  yes- 
terday and  found  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  was 
in  control,  I  was  surprised — but  not  too 
surprised.  [  Laughter.  1 

The  purpose  of  my  desire  to  get  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  this  afternoon  was  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter.  What  I  have  said  to  the 
Senator  I  would  say  and  have  said  pub- 
licly, because  I  think  the  only  way  we  can 
get  on  in  this  body  is  to  lay  the  cards  on 
the  table  at  all  times. 

I  find  no  fault  with  what  the  Senator 
has  done.  He  was  on  his  feet.  He  was 
operating  well  within  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Senate.  But  I  did  want  to 
tell  him  what  I  was  considering  for  to- 
morrow so  that  he  would  not  be  caught 
imaware  of  the  proposal  I  had  in  mind 
at  the  time.  That  is  all  I  want  to  say. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and,  again,  I  say  that  I 
had  no  knowledge  that  such  a  request 
was  going  to  be  made.  I  say  again  that  I 
appreciate  the  alertness  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  in  making  the  request.  But 
I  further  state  that,  as  soon  as  I  heard 
that  the  unanimous  consent  had  been 
given  that  I  be  recognized,  and  being  so 
appreciative  of  the  leadership's  ever- 
willingness  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  when  his  rights 
are  called  to  the  attention  of  the  leader- 
ship, that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  this 
advantage. 

In  talking  to  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  I  said  that  if  he  so 


desired,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
request  that  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  be  rescinded.  That  Is  still  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment entered  into,  giving  me  the  floor  at 
the  start  of  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  business  tomorrow,  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  Ben- 
nett) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  rules,  may  I  say  that  I  would 
not  have  made  that  request  on  tomor- 
row. Again  I  repeat,  it  was  done  within 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  no  complaint.  I  just  asked  for  a 
little  more  consideration,  and  of  course, 
not  just  for  myself  but  also  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  (Mr.  Hugh 
ScoTT) .  However,  this  is  a  decision  which 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  must  make 
himself  and,  evidently,  he  has  made  it, 
and  I  will  say  no  more. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  want  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  know  that  I  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  untoward  or  that  appears  to 
be  untoward.  Earlier  this  afternoon,  we 
had  a  lesson  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
from  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader.  He  spoke  plainly  and  clearly.  He 
reminded  us  that  each  Senator  has  cer- 
tain rights  under  the  rules,  and  that  it 
was  up  to  us  to  exercise  our  rights.  This 
is  what  I  did.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
prevail.  I  have  a  definite  point  of  view 
on  this  matter,  and  I  wanted  to  exercise 
such  rights  as  I  have;  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
I  should  like  to  join  him  in  his  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me,  may  I  say  that  I 
had  no  suspicion  whatsoever  of  any  ul- 
terior motive.  These  things  happen  to 
all  of  us.  But  I  wanted  to  clear  the  Rec- 
ord as  to  what  I  intended  to  do  and  what 
I  may  intend  to  do  tomorrow,  so  that  my 
position  will  be  clear.  I  find  no  fault  with 
anyone. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  attest  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  has 
said.  When  I  came  back  to  the  Chamber 
after  meeting  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  Senators  Long  and 
Kennedy.  I  was  infonned  by  Senator 
Allen  of  what  had  transpired.  He  gra- 
ciously offered  to  stand  by  and  not  object 
in  the  event  I  sought  to  rescind  the  re- 
quest. I  said  to  him  that  I  appreciated  it 
and  that  I  knew  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
had  no  idea  of  taking  imfair  advantage 
of  the  leadership,  but  has  always  t)een 
mo'-t  fair,  reasonable,  cooperative,  and 
understanding. 

I  have  no  feeling  whatsoever  toward 
my  good  friend  from  North  Carolina  by 
way  of  antipathy  for  his  having  obtained 
the  unanimous-consent  order  while  I  was 
not  in  the  Chamber. 


The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  now 
had  the  request  rescinded,  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  fine  spirit  shown  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  The  leadership  does 
have  a  problem,  always,  in  scheduling 
and  programing  for  the  coming  day.  If 
the  able  Senator  from  North  CaroUna 
will  let  the  leadership  know,  in  tlie  fu- 
ture, that  he  intends  to  make  a  request 
of  this  kind,  so  that  we  can  object  if 
necessary,  then  we  will  be  in  a  position, 
together  with  the  joint  leadership  on  the 
otlier  side  of  the  aisle,  to  continue  to 
schedule  the  business  of  the  Senate.  I 
certainly  will  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wished  to  maintain  the  option  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  which  has  been 
done  in  this  case,  and  I  appreciate  the 
kind  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
that  was  consumed  in  the  colloquy  just 
now  not  be  charged  against  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Does  that  include 
the  colloquy  with  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  includes 
the  entire  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Cnair. 
once  the  conference  report  is  adopted, 
either  recognize  me,  if  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  not  on  the  floor,  or,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  on  the  floor, 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
been  called  off  the  floor  by  the  majority 
leader  and  I  want  to  protect  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama's  rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  Mc(jOVERN.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  proceed,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
four  members  of  the  committee  staff — 
Forest  Reece,  James  Thornton,  Michael 
McLeod,  and  Alan  Stone — be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  14354,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14354)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  fimds  to  purchase  agricultural 
commodities  for  distribution  to  schools, 
and  for  other  pun^oses,  having  met,  after 
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full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 

ail  the  conferees.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oiection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
tcrence  report? 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
isroceeded  to  consider  the  repox-t. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  13,  1974,  at  p. 
H5094.' 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  present  to  the  Senate  this 
conference  report. 

I  am  quite  pleased  with  the  agreement 
tliat  the  Senate  conferees  were  able  to 
work  out  with  the  House  conferees  on 
tills  bill.  It  is  an  excellent  agreement 
because  we  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill,  as  well,  as  the  more  compre- 
hensive features  of  the  Senate  bill.  The 
House  biU  would  have  provided  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiure  with  authority,  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  to  use  funds  under  sec- 
tion 32  and  funds  of  the   Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  piu-chase  agricul- 
tural commodities  that  are  not  in  sur- 
plus to  maintain  the  annually  programed 
level  of  assistance  for  programs  author- 
ized under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  and  title 
vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The 
conferees   adopted   tliis   provision   end 
agreed   to   make   it   mandatory   rather 
than  permissive.  Thus,  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  use  section  32   funds   and 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fimds  to 
maintain  commodity   donations  at  the 
annually  programed  levels  of  assistance. 
The      conferees      accepted      without 
change  the  Senate  amendment  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultuie  to  provide, 
begiiming  with  fiscal  yeai-   1975,  com- 
modity donations  for  the  school  lunch 
program  at  a  level  of  not  less  than  10 
cents  per  lunch.  The  Secretary  must  pro- 
vide 7  cents  worth  of  commodities  and 
3  additional  cents  neither  cash  nor  com- 
modities. The  10  cents  minimum  amount 
must  be  adjusted  for  each  fiscal  year 
after  fiscal  year  1975  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  series  for  food  away  from  home 
of  the  Consumer  Pi'ice  Index.  Also,  the 
Senate  amendment  requires  that  in  pro- 
viding donated  commodities  the  Secre- 
tary must  give  special  emphasis  to  high- 
protein   foods — meat   and   meat   alter- 
nates. The  conferees,  hi  the  joint  explan- 
atory statement,  point  out  that  high- 
protein  foods  include  cheese,  milk,  and 
fish. 

Thus,  by  accepting  the  amended  House 
provision  on  donated  commodities  and 
the  Senate  provision  on  the  level  of  com- 
modity assistance  for  the  school  lunch 
orogram,  the  conferees  have  agreed  that, 
ior  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  must  pui'chase  the  amoimt 
tliat  it  has  programed  for  commodity 
acquisition  and  distilbution.  $290  million. 
Also,  they  have  agreed  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultuie  must  provide  at  least  10 
cents  per  lunch  in  donated  commodity 
assistance  for  the  school  lunch  program, 
or  cash  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment  which  makes  perma- 
nent State  educational  asencies'  author- 
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ization  to  establish  income  gliidelines,  for 
use  by  schools  in  the  State  in!  determining 
eligibility  for  reduced  price  limches,  at 
levels  up  to  75  percent  above  those  in  the 
Secretary's  income  poverty  guidelines. 

The  House  conferees  also  ngieed  to  the 
Senate  amendment  wtiich  would  increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
child  nutrition  equipment  assistance  for 
fiscal  years  after  1975  froi 
to  the  amount  that  is  cmr 
ized,  which  is  $40  million. 
Another  Senate  amenc 
vided  for  an  increase  of  the 
of  appropriations  for  the  special  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women,  infants, 
and  childien  from  $40  mflUon  to  $131 
miUion  for  fiscal  year  197^.  The  House 
bill  had  contained  no  comoarable  provi- 
sion. The  conferees  agreed  to  adopt  the 
Senate  provision,  with  an  amendment 
reducing  the  proposed  new  authorization 
from  $131  to  $100  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congfess  was  com- 
pelled to  act  very  quickly  a|i  this  legisla- 
tion. The  administration  had  expressed 
its  intention  to  eliminate  the  donated 
commodity     program.     Moreover,     the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Agricul 
ture  to  purchase  for  do; 
modities  which  are  not  in 
on  June  30. 

I  believe  that  the  Depa: 
culture's  position  is  that  I  we  no  longer 
have  surpluses  and,  therefore,  should 
eliminate  all  commodity  purchase  pro- 
grams. This  already  has  Deen  proven  to 
be  quite  fallacious.  Their  reasoning  is 
fallacious  for  two  reasons:! 

First.  The  donated  ccknmodity  pro- 
gram has  been  popular  a4d  beneficial  to 
our  child  feeding  progranjis,  our  institu- 
tional feeding  programs,  knd  our  family 
feeding  programs.  I 

Second.  In  the  past  f^w  months  we 
have  seen  a  swift  and  disastrous  turn- 
around in  the  livestock  situation.  We  do, 
indeed,  now  have  large  surpluses  of  beef, 
pork,  and  other  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  Without  a  commodity  purchase 
program,  there  is  very  little  that  the 
Government  can  do  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  our  Uvestock  produosrs. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  today  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  announced 
the  piurchase  of  $100  million  in  beef  and 
pork  products.  That  was  (done  imder  the 
very  painful  price  coUap^  that  our  live- 
stock industry  is  going  through  at  the 
present  time.  It  wiU  protide  some  mod- 
est, althougli  I  must  say  entirely  inade- 
quate, assistance  to  the  livestock  indus- 
try. But,  beyond  that,  \\  will  definitely 
increase  the  protein  content  of  our  school 
lunch  and  other  food   assistance  pro- 


am  pleased  that  we  were  abl(  s  to  act  so 
promptly  and  that  the  confei  ence  com- 
mittee agreed  to  report  such  a  i  excellent 

bill. 

The  House  and  Senate  conJ  erees  were 
able  to  work  out  an  excellent  agreement 
on  these  improvements  in  )ur  school 
lunch  and  other  food  assis  ance  pro- 
grams, and  I  think  what  we  hi  ive  accom- 
plished in  general  is  to  preserjve  the  best 
features  of  the  bill  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  a  few  days  ^go  and  the 
best  features  in  the  House  legislation. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  [l  wiU  not 
elaborate  any  further  on  the  conference, 
other  than  to  assure  the  Senate  that  it 
is  a  good  report  and  that  it  does  repre- 
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sent  the  best  of  both  the  Hou$e  and  Sen- 
ate actions  on  the  important  matter  of 
nutrition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  Prisident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  state  how  pleased  I  a^  with  the 
splendid  leadership  we  have  received  on 
this  matter  of  our  feeding  programs,  par- 
ticularly the  school  limch  program  and 
the  special  supplemental  food  programs, 
and  all  others,  by  the  dlstingrjished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  He  ihas  been  in 
the  forefront  of  this  effort  in  all  the  days 
of  his  public  sei-vice,  from  bhe  time  he 
was  the  director  of  the  fotd  for  peace 
program  up  to  this  vei-y  iiour  in  tlie 

The  bill  that  has  come  f roip  conference 
is  a  major  step  forward  and  will  do  great 
good  for  literally  millions  of  children  and 
adults  throughout  this  land. 

I  have  a  question  that  I  v?ant  to  pro- 
pound to  the  Senator  from  sj)uth  Dakota. 
This  bill,  HJR.  14354,  as  |  the  Senator 
has  described  it,  provides  flmds  for  the 
special  supplemental  food  program,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  WIC-^•women,  in- 
fants, and  children.  I 

WIC  is  a  program  imde^  which  sup- 
plemental foods  are  madei  available  to 
pregnant  and  lactating  women  and  in- 
fants found  to  be  nutritional  risks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  if  he  does  not  agree  with 
me  that  nutrition  educatio|i  should  be  a 
part  of  the  WIC  program. i  In  fact,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  when  this  measure  was 
first  di-afted,  we  both  intended  that 
nutrition  education  be  included  in  the 
WIC  program  structure. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree!  with  Senator 
Humphrey,  whose  leadership  has  helped 
insure  the  success  of  this  ^vy  beneficial 
program.  Certainly,  a  nutrition  program 
worthy  of  the  name  incliides  nutrition 
education.  One  possible  re^on  for  poor 
nutrition  is  low  income,  tiut  another  is 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  \,here  to  con- 
centrate family  financial  resources  in 
terms  of  food.  What  we  are  ti-ying  to 
accomplish  with  the  WICi  program  is. 
fli-st,  to  make  nutritious  f  )ods  available 
to  these  vulnerable  group!;  and,  second, 
to  help  people  form  good  iietary  habits 
wliich  win  hopefully  have  a  permanent 
impact.  The  only  way  to  achieve  this  is 
tlirough  a  formal  prograri  of  nutrition 
education  which  is  implemented  where 
the  people  are :  namely,  when  they  come 
in  to  the  clinic  to  be  certilBed,  and  each 
time  they  retm-n  on  a  pr  igramed  basis 


for  medical  examination.  In  addition, 
some  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  importance  of  nutrition  education 
when  people  pick  up  their  food  or  food 
vouchers. 

WIC  program  regulations  provide  for 
the  payment  of  clinic  costs,  and  this  is 
certainly  consistent  with  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  WIC  legislation.  In  the  same 
way.  WIC  funds  should  be  authorized  to 
pay  for  a  commonsense  progi-am  of 
nutrition  education — as  a  legitimate  pro- 
gram cost,  and  not  deducted  from  admin- 
istrative funds.  It  seems  reasonable  that 
this  kind  of  program,  so  necessary  to 
the  success  of  any  feeding  plan,  should 
be  started  without  delay. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows, 
there  are  two  principal  causes  of  bad 
nutrition  in  this  country.  One  is  the  low 
income  of  millions  of  our  citizens  that 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  purchase 
an  adequate  diet,  and  the  other  major 
factor  is  the  lack  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple as  to  what  constitutes  a  healthy  diet, 
a  nutritious  diet. 

I  think  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
Investing  substantial  amounts  of  pub- 
lic funds  in  attempting  to  put  more  food 
Into  the  hands  and  onto  the  tables  of 
hungry  people,  we  also  have  some  obli- 
gation, both  to  the  people  we  are  trying 
to  assist  and  to  those  who  are  paying 
for  the  program,  the  taxpayers,  to  see 
that  those  foods  are  used  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient way  possible. 

Nutrition  education  is  part  of  the  pur- 
pose of  any  good  nutrition  program. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  absolutely  correct  in  stressing  that  in 
this  program,  designed  especially  for 
women,  infants,  and  children,  we  can  and 
should  under  the  authority  granted  un- 
der in  this  act  implement  an  educational 
program. 

It  ought  to  be  developed  at  the  level 
where  these  people  are  participating  in 
the  program,  at  the  clinics,  at  the  dis- 
tribution points,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  practical  investment  that  would  in- 
crease the  value  of  every  dollar  that  we 
are  investing  in  nutrition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
agree,  then,  the  WIC  funds  should  be 
authorized  to  pay  for  a  commonsense 
program  of  nutrition  education — as  a 
legitimate  program  cost,  and  not  de- 
ducted from  administrative  fimds. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Absolutely;  the  WIC 
program  regulations  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  cUnical  costs  and  that  is  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  the  original  intent 
of  the  legislation  In  the  same  way  with 
these  WIC  funds  should  be  authorized  to 
pay  for  a  program  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  legitimate  program  cost. 
It  should  not  be  deducted  from  the  ad- 
ministrative allowances  and  It  seems  to 
me  vei-y  reasonable  that  a  program  of 
that  kind  ought  to  get  underway  with- 
out Einy  further  delay. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  for  his 
commitment  and  for  his  expertise  in  the 
nutrition  area. 

As  I  said  earher,  millions  of  people  will 
be  everlastingly  grateful  to  the  Senator. 

My  last  comment  is  intended  to  make 


clear  the  nutrition  programs  are  covered 
by  this  bill. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  this  question :  Is  it  the  Senator's 
understanding  that  this  bill  mandates  a 
supply  of  commodities  for  school  limches 
and  breakfasts,  plus  commodities  for 
summer  feeding,  day  care,  Headstart, 
elderly  feeding,  under  title  VII  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  and  other  nonprofit 
institution  feeding  programs? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator's  un- 
derstanding is  correct.  The  bill,  as  he 
knows,  increases  the  level  of  commodity 
assistance  for  school  lunches,  but  it  pro- 
vides, indeed  it  mandates,  that  for  all 
these  other  food  programs  that  he  has 
mentioned  no  less  than  the  level  of  com- 
modity assistance  that  has  been  made 
available  this  year  should  be  extended 
over  into  fiscal  1975. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  again  want  to 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  so  appropriate,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  noted, 
the  purchase  that  has  been  authorized 
today  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  beef  and  pork  in  the  sum  of  $100  mil- 
lion. This  commodity  program  is  one  of 
the  programs  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota,  and  other  Senators  have  fought  for, 
because  this  commodity  program  not 
only  serves  our  agricultural  interests  at 
times,  but  also,  and  more  important,  it 
serves  the  nutritional  needs  of  our  people. 

I  think  this  day  of  June  18  should  be 
looked  upon  as  one  (rf  the  happy  days  in 
the  life  of  the  93d  Congress.  We  have 
really  done  something  here  today  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  many,  many  people. 

The  other  body,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  overwhelmingly  approved 
this  legislation,  and  now  the  Senate,  I  am 
confident,  is  going  to  approve  it  unani- 
mously which  is,  I  believe,  a  sign  we  have 
grown  a  great  deal  and  have  matured 
much  to  understand  the  nutritional 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  While  the  Senator 
is  in  the  Chamber,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  granted  a  few  minutes 
additional  time,  I  think  this  would  be 
a  good  opportunity  to  imderscore  the  im- 
portance of  retaining  this  commodity 
purchase  program. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  big 
battle  we  had  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  based  on  their  conten- 
tion that  there  no  longer  are  any  sur- 
pluses and  that,  therefore,  we  should  end 
the  commodity  purchase  program  for 
the  school  lunch  operations  and  for  the 
other  food  assistance  programs. 

Numerous  Agriculture  Department  of- 
ficials testified  within  the  last  few 
months  that  the  day  of  the  surplus  is 
over  and  that,  therefore,  we  no  longer 
need  this  authority  to  go  into  the  mar- 
ket and  purchase  meat  and  other  prod- 
ucts for  the  benefit  of  our  schoolchDdren 
and  others  who  are  paiticipating  in  this 
program. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture came  before  our  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit,  and  vigorously  op- 
posed a  measure  designed  to  provide 
guaranteed  loans  for  livestock  producers 


who  are  going  bankrupt.  He  said  the 
reason  the  Department  opposed  (hat  is 
that  we  have  too  much  meat  in  this 
country;  we  have  a  surplus  of  meat  now 
and  we  dare  not  do  anything  that  might 
continue  the  level  of  production  at  its 
present  level,  which  is  a  dramatic  re- 
minder of  how  quickly  what  looks  like  a 
scarcity  can  turn  to  surplus,  and  vice 
versa.  That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  the 
H?u^e  and  Senate  conferees  were  wise  in 
inristing  that  the  Secretary  continue  to 
exercise  that  authority,  to  go  into  the 
market  and  make  purchases  of  high  pro- 
tein foods  and  other  commodities  that 
are  needed  to  nourish  our  people,  and  we 
saw  him  use  that  authority  yesterday 
afternoon  with  this  $100  million  pur- 
chase. 

I  think  it  should  have  been  a  larger 
purchase.  I  hope  that  at  a  time  when 
there  are  so  many  malnourished  people 
in  the  country  suffering  from  inadequate 
diets  we  will  take  advantage  of  this 
Btxundant  meat  supply  and  dairy  supplv 
that  we  have  in  the  country,  not  only 
to  shore  up  the  sagging  economic  condi- 
tion of  our  livestock  and  dairy  industry, 
but  also  to  benefit  so  many  of  our  people 
who  stand  in  need  of  tliis  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  have  been  one,  as  has  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  other  Senators  who  feel  the 
same  way,  who  felt  this  commodity  pur- 
chase program  was  absolutely  vital. 

We  have  had  an  inadequate  supply  in 
our  school  lunch  program  and  other 
feeding  programs  of  what  we  call  the 
red  meat,  as  well  as  poultry  products. 
These  are  all  high  protein  foods,  they 
are  the  best  foods;  therefore  the  pur- 
chase that  was  authorized  today  will 
come  in  handy.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  the  amount 
should  have  been  larger. 

Somebody  is  going  to  say,  "Where  <^o 
you  get  the  money?"  The  money  is  in 
the  section  32  funds  that  are  gathered 
as  tariffs  on  imports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities into  the  United  States.  There 
is  over  $700  million  in  the  section  32 
account,  so  the  purchase  of  $100  million 
worth  of  beef  and  pork  products  does  not 
seriously  diminish  the  reserve  of  fimds 
that  were  specifically  set  aside  for  this 
kind  of  purchase. 

I  might  add  further  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  could  move  promptly 
now  to  make  some  purchases.  The  rea- 
son why  they  should  do  so  is  that  the 
price  is  right,  insofar  as  the  Government 
is  concerned.  The  Government  will  be 
getting  these  meat  products,  if  they  are 
smart  buyers,  at  reasonably  good  rates, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  help  the  cat- 
tle raiser  and  the  hog  farmer  smd  will 
also  provide  a  good  supply  of  nutritious 
food  for  the  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States. 

These  purchase  programs,  plus  the 
program  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  have  offered,  namely,  the 
guaranteed  loan  at  a  5.5-percent  interest 
rate  will  do  a  great  deal  to  stabilize  and 
to  help  the  cattle  and  hog  industry. 

On  top  of  that,  I  might  add  that  if 
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we  just  take  a  look  at  tlie  flow  of  imports 
vMo  this  country,  which  I  think  has 
been  excessive  in  light  of  the  precarious 
condition  of  our  cattle  and  hog  farmers, 
v.e  could  put  together  a  program  veiT 
fiuickly  that  would  give  immediate  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  our  cattle  and  hog 
farmers. 

This,  by  the  way.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
great  need,  as  the  Presiding  OfBcer 
knows,  coming  from  the  State  where  the 
cattle  industry  Ls  of  ma.ior  importance. 
Once  this  cattle  industry  is  liquidated, 
the  whole  Nation  will  suffer,  the  con- 
sumer will  suffer,  the  banking  structure 
will  suffer,  the  whole  economy  will  suffer, 
and  therefore  even  as  we  talk  nutrition 
today  in  school  lunches.  I  say  that  it 
shows  the  intenelationship  here  of  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

Tlie  purchase  program  announced  to- 
day will  be  very  helpful  to  the  feeding 
programs  that  have  been  outlined  in  the 
bill  that  is  brought  before  us  this  after- 
noon. That  purchase  program  will  be 
helpful  to  the  farm  producer,  and  if  it  is 
properly  organized,  it  can  be  very  helpful 
to  the  consiuner. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  given  any  thought  to 
the  fact  that  it  might  be  useful  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  some 
of  the  buys  of  cattle  and  hogs  right  at 
the  feed  lot  level  rather  than  at  the 
packer  level? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  have  thought  of  that  very  possibility,  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator.  We  have  been 
talking   about   it   just   this   afternoon. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  about 
the  man  in  the  middle,  and  nobody  knows 
exactly  how  to  account  for  the  difference 
between   what   the   producer   and   the 
feeder  gets  and  what  the  consumer  pays 
at  the  retail  end,  but  I  think  one  duect 
way  to  have  an  impact  immediately  on 
the  market  is  to  buy  the  slaughteied 
steers,  hogs,  and  other  hvestock  right  at 
the  feed  lots,  and  not  go  through  the 
v/hole  process.  This  is  a  way  of  having 
an  immediate  impact  to  help  out  the  pro- 
ducer and  also  eliminate  some  of  the 
anxiety  at>out  what  happens  to  the  price 
of  that  meat  after  it  leaves  the  feed  lot. 
Mr,  HUMPHREY.  That  kind  of  pur- 
chase would  have  a  maximum  impact,  in- 
sofar as  the  cattle  price  was  concerned, 
on  the  consimier.  Then  the  USDA  could 
extend  an  invitation  to  bid  on  their  pur- 
chases at  the  feedlot  level,  at  least  use 
the  feedlots  or  commission  houses  for 
that  purpose,  and  then  direct  such  live 
animals  to  packing  houses  for  processing, 
on  a  negotiated  price. 

I  think  this  is  something  they  might 
look  into,  may  I  say  most  respectfully  to 
the  Senator.  It  is  more  complicated,  but 
what  we  are  looking  for  here  is,  how  does 
the  Government  get  the  best  buj?  We 
know  it  gets  it  at  the  feedlot  level.  Sec- 
ond, how  do  we  get  the  major  impact  on 
consumer  prices?  That  is  at  the  feedlot 
level.  Third,  how  do  we  get  the  benefits 
of  the  piurcbaee  program  into  the  con- 
sumer's hands?  That  can  be  done  by  the 
USDA's  negotiating  prices  after  they 
have  made  the  purchases  at  the  feedlot 
level. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. 


June 


Mr.  President,  I  am  par  icularly  plac- 
ing emphasis  on  the  need  for  nutrition 
education.  It  is  my  feeUng  that  we  have 
a  great  need  for  nutrition  education.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  needs  n  the  field  of 
individual  health.  I  spent  a  part  of  the 
past  week  at  a  meeting  of  he  Minnesota 
Medical  Association,  whicl  i  was  meeting 
at  Miimeapolis.  Part  of  he  discussion 
at  that  association  meetijig  was  on  the 
whole  subject  of  adequate  diet,  good  nu- 
trition, and  its  relation  to  personal 
health.  Doctors  now  are  ke  inly  interested 
in  this  subject.  No  longer  Ls  the  medical 
field  confined  to  pills,  surg  ery,  and  med- 
icine, but  pi-oper  diet  and  i  :ood  nutrition, 
are  absolutely  essential  fo :  what  we  call 
preventive  medicine  or  for  the  protection 
of  health. 

I  hope  that  we  will  mo\  e  along  in  our 
nutrition  programs.  Not  oi  ily  do  we  need 
good  nutrition  for  supplemental  feed- 
ing; we  also  need  a  good  nutrition  pro- 
gram and  education  for  ei  ei-y  young  boy 
and  girl,  for  every  familj .  In  this  waj', 
we  can  make  good  use  of  t  le  large  quah- 
tities  of  food  this  country  produces. 

I  thiixk  we  should  remetnber  that  one 
of  the  great  diseases  in  Aanerica  is  obe- 
sity. We  are  overfed.  That  does  not  mean 
we  are  properly  fed.  If  vije  are  properly 
fed,  we  can  save  monej  and  improve 
health. 

I  thank  the  Senator  fi  im  South  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  tha  ik  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
ginning  tomorrow  at  9: 
Committee  on  Nutritioii 
Needs  wiU  begin  a  series  of  hearings  that 
are  scheduled  for  3  dajte — Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  olJ  this  week — ^ui 
which  we  are  going  to  explore  the  whole 
subject  of  nutrition  and  American  food 
policy,  looking  to  the  intef relationship  of 
the  problems  of  agriculture  and  the 
problems  of  the  food  industry  and  the 
responsibilities  we  have  to  the  imder- 
nourished  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  lay  the  basis  on  which 
the  Senate,  and  indeed  Ihe  entire  Con- 
gress, might  legislate  more  intelligently 
in  developing  an  overall  Nutrition  poUcy. 
I  hope  that  Senators  will  follow  those 
hearings  closely.  They  bear  directly  on 
nutritional  health  and  a  soimd  food 
policy  for  the  entire  Nation. 

adoption  of 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preiident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  additional  15 
minutes  be  granted  under  tt  e  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  original  15  minutes 
were  granted. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pre^idert,  reserving; 
the  right  to  object,  the  entire  time  would 
be  used  before  we  return  to  tl^e  debate  on 
the  bill.  Is  that  conect? 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Absolut  !ly. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  wo'ds,  the  bill 
will  not  come  up  for  debate  igain  or  for 
recognition  of  any  Senator  other  than 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  23  min- 
utes. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  ;orrect.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  b  j  recognized 
at  that  time,  and  he  will  be  on  the  floor 
in  plenty  of  time  so  tliat  he  \i\\  not  miss 
the  timetable. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Se  oator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  I  RESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from 
dent  of  the  United  States  were 
nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr 
of  his  secretaries. 


that  be- 

}0,  the  Select 

and   Human 


OFFICER 


0 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The     PRESIDING 
DoMENici)  laid  before  the 
sages  from  the  President 
States  submitting  simdry 
which  were  referred  to  the 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received 
printed  at  the  end  of 
ings.l 
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the  Presi- 
commu- 
Marks,  one 


(Mr. 

Senate  mes- 

the  United 

:  lominatlons, 

appropriate 


today  are 
proceed- 


ER.  The  ques- 
he  conference 


Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  O: 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed 

(The  following  colloquif  occurred  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  conference  report: ) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-j  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  McGOVERN,  I  yiel 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  IPresident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request  I 
made  api)ear  at  an  appropriate  place,  so 
that  the  colloquy  will  |not  be  discon- 
nected.   I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderef . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.!  President,  how 
much  time  remains  of  trie  15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OfTICJER,  Eight 
minutes  remain. 


TEMPORARY  INCREA!^  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  wit  i  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1483  2)  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  ip  the  public 
debt  limit. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ators are  aware,  we  are  now  an  the  count- 
down on  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act,  which 
must  be  cleared  by  Congrtgs  and  signed 
by  the  President  by  Jime  3(|. 

Yesterday,  I  commended  the  leader- 
ship for  bringing  this  important  measure 
to  the  floor  with  time  for  iimple  debate 
and  action  by  the  Senate  before  the 
Jime  30  deadline. 

Now,  however,  the  effectn  e  work  of  the 
Senate  is  challenged  by  decaying  tactics 
apparently  designed  to  pretent  the  Sen- 
ate from  working  its  will  on  bax  relief  and 
tax  reform,  two  issues  tha ;  many  of  us 
in  the  Senate  feel  are  at  t  le  top  of  the 
congressional  agenda  this  year. 

I,  and  the  other  sponsors  of  amend- 
ment 1443,  our  consolidated  tax  reform 
and  tax  relief  amendment,  are  not  offer- 
ing the  amendment  UghtlJ  to  the  Debt 
Ceiling  Act.  We  feel,  however,  that,  in 
light  of  the  potential  workjload  of  other 
business  looming  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act  may  well  be 
the  last  clear  chance  this  year  for  Con- 
gress to  work  its  will  on  th^  important 
issues. 

The  amendment  we  proEX>se  has  two 


related  parts.  First  we  are  proposing  four 
important  tax  reforms — ^repeal  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance,  repeal  of  the  disc 
system  for  export  subsidies,  repeal  of  the 
ADR  system  of  accelerated  depreciation, 
and  a  strengthening  of  the  minimum  tax. 
Together,  these  four  reforms  will  raise  $4 
biUion  In  Federal  revenues  in  1974  and 
$7  billion  by  1978. 

Each  of  the  four  reforms  involves  a 
well-known  and  well-debated  system  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  Senate 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  each  pro- 
posal. There  is  no  element  whatever  of 
uncertainty  about  the  consequences  of 
this  part  of  the  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ate Is  ready  to  vote  on  tax  reform,  and 
I  hope  the  opponents  of  these  reforms 
will  let  the  vote  come  soon,  without 
crowding  the  Jime  30  deadline. 

Second,  we  are  proposing  $6,5  billion 
in  tax  relief  for  80  million  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayers  and  their  families. 
The  reUef  will  be  made  available  in  three 
separate  ways:  By  increasing  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  exemption  from  Its 
present  level  of  $750  to  a  new  level  of 
$825;  by  offering  each  taxpayer  the  op- 
tion of  taking  a  $190  tax  credit  instead  of 
the  $825  exemption;  smd  by  granting  a 
refundable  tax  credit  for  10  percent  of 
social  security  payroll  taxes  paid  by 
lower-Income  workers. 

The  twin  goals  of  this  tax  relief  ai'e 
to  stop  the  current  nosedive  of  the  econ- 
omy Into  recession  and  to  provide  relief 
for  consumers  from  the  crushing  burden 
of  Inflation.  Those  who  look  at  our  cur- 
rent economic  crisis  and  see  only  the 
problem  of  inflation  are  ignoring  half 
the  crisis.  The  Nation  is  now  going 
through  the  worst  of  both  economic 
worlds,  a  simultaneous  siege  of  both  In- 
fiati(»i  and  recession.  I  believe  we  are 
doing  all  we  reasonably  can  to  flght  in- 
flation, but  we  are  doing  nothing  about 
the  recession. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  eco- 
nomic experts  in  the  Nation — ^Walter 
Heller  and  Arthur  Okun,  past  chairmen 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
Paul  Samuelson,  Nobel  Prize  wiimer  in 
economics  for  1970 — have  given  their 
strong  support  to  tax  reUef  in  its  own 
right.  They  see  our  $6  billion  package 
as  a  needed  economic  stimulus  to  stop  the 
current  slide  into  recession,  at  no  risk 
whatever  of  contributing  in  any  signifi- 
cant way  to  the  present  problem  of 
inflation. 

In  any  event,  our  amendment  proposes 
offsetting  tax  reforms  that  will  create  no 
net  long-run  revenue  loss  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Thus,  the  tax  relief  we  propose 
carmot  possibly  be  inflationary.  I  urge 
all  Senators  to  recognize  the  simple  logic 
of  this  fact. 

Yesterday,  I  discussed  in  detail  some 
of  the  major  economic  arguments  In 
favor  of  tax  relief  at  this  time. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  deal  briefly  with 
tlie  case  for  tax  reform  in  general  and 
repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  in 
particular. 

We  have  a  crisis  over  tax  reform  today 
because    countless    ordinary    men    and 
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women  now  realize  that  our  revenue  laws 
are  basically  unfair.  Our  present  Federal 
revenue  laws  are  nothing  but  a  giant 
sieve,  full  of  loopholes  through  which 
pour  blUlons  of  dollars  in  special  benefits 
each  year. 

And  of  all  tlie  aspects  of  Watergate, 
perhaps  the  one  that  strikes  the  most 
serious  blow  at  the  ordinary  citizen  Is 
the  low  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  What- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  current  investi- 
gation, the  disclosure  of  the  President's 
low  tax  pajTnents  has  made  tax  reform 
a  searing  issue  for  the  Nation. 

The  reason  Is  not  far  to  seek.  We  have 
a  tax  system  today  that  floats  the  princi- 
ple of  a  progressive  Income  tax,  a  system 
that  has  turned  the  r^enue  code  Into  a 
Swiss  cheese,  full  of  loopholes.  Incen- 
tives, shelters,  and  safe  harbors  for  the 
few  who  have  the  wealth  and  expertise 
to  proflt  from  such  provisions. 

To  paraphrase  a  famous  aphorism, 
our  tax  laws  in  their  majestic  equality 
allow  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  to  In- 
vest in  State  and  local  bonds,  to  reap 
long-term  capital  gains,  to  search  for 
oil,  and  to  invest  in  real  estate  and 
cattle  partnerships  that  promise  rich  tax 
rewards  to  shelter  large  executive  sal- 
aries. 

But  we  know  that  only  the  rich  are 
able  to  play  the  loopholes  well.  Experts 
estimate  that  Income  must  reach  $50,000 
a  year  before  they  can  come  fully  into 
play. 

Middle  and  lower  Income  Americans 
simply  cannot  afford  the  substantial 
sums  that  are  necessary  if  they  are  to 
take  advantage  of  the  many  different 
tax  shelters  that  now  exist. 

Not  only  do  we  have  a  promiscuous 
system  of  tax  beneflts,  but  It  has  a 
"means"  test  too.  The  sign  is  hanging 
out  on  most  tax  shelters — "abandon 
taxes  all  ye  who  enter  here;  those  with 
modest  incomes  stay  away." 

Wherever  we  look,  we  find  the  tax  base 
being  eroded  by  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions, by  windfall  subsidies,  by  question- 
able incentives  for  various  industries,  by 
beneflts  that  have  long  since  outlived 
whatever  justification  they  might  have 
had  when  they  were  first  enacted,  and 
even  by  sinister  loopholes  quietly  written 
into  law  for  the  benefit  of  particular  in- 
dividuals or  corporations — "tax  finger- 
prints" which  fit  only  a  single  taxpayer, 
but  which  dot  the  revenue  code  In  silent 
tribute  to  the  political  muscle  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful  In  the  Nation. 

An  excellent  recent  study  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  tells  the  story.  Ac- 
cording to  the  findings,  the  income  taxes 
paid  today  are  extremely  modest  when 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  "effective  tax 
rates" — the  percentage  of  a  taxpayer's 
total  Income  that  actually  goes  for  In- 
come taxes.  The  difference  between  the 
stated  rate  and  the  effective  rate  gives 
rise  to  what  many  now  call  -'tax  wel- 
fare"— the  aimual  subsidy  a  taxpayer  re- 
ceives because  of  the  loopholes  in  the 
laws: 


Overall  incomi 


Averafe 

Eflactiy*         annual  tax 

tai  rate  welfare 

(percaflO  payment 


Under  J3,000 

^,000  to  $5,000 

$5,000  to  $JO,000 

$10,000  to  $15.000 

$15,000  to  $20,000 

$20,000  to  $25.000 

$25,000  to  $50,000 

$50,000  to  $100,000 

$100,000  to  $500,000 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000 

Over  $1,000,000 


0.5 

$16 

1.7 

14S 

5.3 

340 

8.7 

651 

10.7 

1.M1 

12.1 

1,931 

14.  S 

3,897 

23.5 

11,911 

2«.S 

41.480 

30.4 

202. 752 

32.1 

720, 448 

The  effective  tax  rates  are  still  pro- 
giessive,  to  be  sure,  but  instead  of  rang- 
ing from  14  to  70  percent,  as  the  sched- 
ules say,  they  range  instead  from  less 
than  1  to  only  32  i>ercent. 

The  really  interesting  figures,  however, 
are  the  figures  on  tax  welfare — the  enor- 
mous subsidies  bestowed  by  the  Revenue 
Code  on  upper  income  taxpayers.  There 
are  6  milhon  families  in  the  "under 
$3,000"  category,  yet  they  receive  only 
$16  each  in  "tax  welfare."  The  3,000 
famiUes  with  income  over  $1  million  get 
over  $700,000  in  tax  welfare  each.  Put 
another  way,  70  percent  of  the  Nation's 
families  have  incomes  less  than  $15,000 
a  year,  but  they  get  only  25  percent  of 
the  tax  welfare.  And  the  .3  percent  of 
the  families  with  income  over  $100,000 
get  15  percent  of  the  tax  welfare. 

It  is  facts  like  these  that  make  the 
case  for  tax  reform  so  compelling.  How 
can  the  administration  fail  to  see  the 
need,  when  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
is  so  clearly  America's  biggest  welfare 
bill  of  all? 

Clearly,  when  we  talk  about  tax  re- 
form, we  are  not  talking  about  insignifi- 
cant amounts.  We  are  talking  about  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  urgently  needed 
funds — dollars  that  can  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  help  meet  all  the 
challenges  we  face  at  home  and 
overseas. 

Tax  reform  can  provide  dollars  for 
Federal  tax  relief;  doUars  for  homes  and 
jobs  and  schools  and  health;  dollars  for 
policemen  and  drug  control;  dollars  for 
transportation  and  the  environment; 
dollars  to  reduce  the  soaring  burden  of 
State  and  local  taxes;  dollars  for  revenue 
sharing  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— in  short,  dollars  to  meet  all  our 
urgent  national  priorities  that  have  al- 
ready been  set  in  the  past,  and  that  will 
be  set  in  the  futm-e  by  Congress,  the 
administration,  and  the  American 
people. 

It  is  no  accident,  therefore,  that  tax 
reform  is  now  erupting  as  one  of  the 
most  important  national  issues  in  1974. 
It  is  a  powerful  mass  movement  that 
can  no  longer  be  denied.  It  is  long  past 
time  for  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  peo- 
ple's cause. 

And  nowhere  is  the  need  for  tax  re- 
form more  clear  than  in  the  case  of  tlie 
oil  depletion  allowance.  Year  after  year. 
Congress  after  Congress,  the  percentage 
depletion  deduction  allowed  for  oil  has 
been  the  most  notorious  loophole  in  tlie 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 
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In  1969.  Congi-ess  went  part  way.  In 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  that  year,  we  re- 
duced the  depletion  allowance  from  the 
legendary  27 '/2-percent  level  it  had  occu- 
pied for  many  years,  to  22  percent. 

Even  after  1969.  the  22-percent  rate 
left  an  enormous  windfall  for  America's 
oil  producers.  Every  year,  the  depletion 
allowance  was  available  to  permit  22 
percent  of  the  gross  revenues  from  oil 
production  to  go  entirely  free  of  the 
Federal  income  tax. 

Virtually  every  other  business  is  re- 
quired to  take  depreciation  on  its  assets. 
No  one  else  can  depreciate  more  than 
100  percent  of  an  asset.  But  the  oil  in- 
diostry  is  allowed  to  take  percentage  de- 
pletion without  effective  limit — 22  per- 
cent, year  after  year,  over  the  life  of 
every  producing  well. 

Other  businesses  can  depreciate  their 
assets  once,  and  that  is  all.  But  as  a  re- 
sult of  percentage  depletion,  experts  esti- 
mate that  the  average  oil  well  is  depreci- 
ated 16  times.  And  each  time  depletion 
is  taken,  it  means  vast  tax  benefits  for 
the  oil  producers. 

As  a  result,  at  a  time  when  ordinary 
individuid  taxpayers  are  paying  taxes  at 
an  average  rate  of  20  percent,  the  oil 
ir.dustry  has  been  paying  taxes  at  an 
average  rate  of  only  about  5  percent. 

But  5  percent  is  only  an  average.  Some 
oil  companies  have  been  paying  at  a  rate 
much  lower.  In  1972,  for  example,  the  tax 
rate  paid  by  some  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  oil  companies  w£j  as  follows: 
[In  percent] 

Gulf — 1.2 

MobU —     1.3 

Texaco 1.7 

SoCal 2.0 

Arco 3.7 

Exxon    6.6 

Standard  of  Indiana 10.2 

And  that  was  before  the  energy  crisis 
and  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973.  That 
was  when  oil  was  selling  for  $3.25  a  bar- 
rel, instead  of  the  $5.25  a  tiarrel  price 
for  "old"  oil  and  the  $10  a  barrel  price 
for  "new"  oil  we  know  today. 

As  a  result  of  these  major  price  in- 
creases, oil  company  profits  for  1973  and 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1974  have  soared 
to  astronomical  levels,  as  bloated  cor- 
porate treasuries  for  oil  enjoy  their 
greatest  profits  in  history. 

Again,  the  figures  tell  the  story.  For 
the  companies  cited  above,  the  recent 
profits  picture  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1974  is  as  follows: 

[In  percent] 

Gulf up     76 

MobU up     66 

Texaco    up  123.2 

Southern  California up    92 

Arco up     87 

Exxon  up    39 

Standard  of  Indiana up     81 

Those  are  dream  world  profit  increases 
by  any  standard.  Yet  they  are  the  actual 
profit  increases  that  American  oil  com- 
panies enjoy  today,  thanks  to  the  soar- 
ing price  of  oil  and  to  the  generous  gift 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

No  wonder  we  find  that  oil  companies 
are  looking  for  new  worlds  to  conquer 
with  their  profits.  No  wonder  we  find 
that  the  new  conglomerate  merger  move- 
ment is  being  financed  out  of  oil.  No 


wonder  we  read  in  the  i  ews  this  morn- 
ing that  Mobil  is  trying  to  swallow  up 
Montgomery  Ward.  No  '  ronder  we  read 
a  few  months  ago  that  >  j\iU  was  trying 
to  take  over  Ringling  Br  )thers  Circus. 

Because  oil  depletion  s  keyed  so  pre- 
cisely to  the  price  of  oi ,  the  enormous 
recent  oil  price  increi  ^es  are  being 
matched  by  enormous  lecent  increases 
in  the  tax  benefits  enjo;  ed  by  every  oil 
producer. 

Now  is  the  time  to  en(  [  this  major  in- 
equity and  injustice  in  our  tax  laws. 
Whatever  marginal  ju  ;tiflcation  may 
possibly  have  existed  in  ;he  past  for  the 
22  percent  depletion  i  Ilowance,  none 
exists  today. 

Congress  must  not  let  his  flagrant  tax 
loophole  remain  open  in  1974.  The  Debt 
Ceiling  Act  is  the  place  1  0  make  a  stand, 
to  say  that  the  free  tax  ride  is  over  for 
America's  major  oil  com  panies,  to  insist 
that  every  oil  produce!  must  pay  his 
fair  share  of  taxes,  like  i  ny  average  citi- 
zen. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  F  resident,  the  is- 
sues we  face  in  connectic  a  with  this  debt 
ceiling  legislation  go  T^ell  beyond  the 
merits  or  disadvantages  if  the  particular 
tax  amendments  we  will  be  considering. 

There  are  some  funda  nental  issues  of 
economic  policy  and  phi  osophy  at  stake 
here.  Important  notions  of  fairness  and 
equity  will  be  tested.  Ar  d  our  ability  to 
control  inflation  in  t  le  weeks  and 
months  to  come  may  \(  ell  hang  in  the 
balance. 

Our  economy  is  now  n  deep  trouble. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  his  year,  prices 
rose  at  an  annual  rate  cf  11.5  percent — 
the  worst  inflation  in  23  years — and  real 
GNP  fell  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.3  per- 
cent— the  worst  decline  in  16  years. 

Disturbingly,  the  burien  of  this  im- 
precedented  combinati(n  of  inflation 
and  recession  has  fallei  very  unevenly, 
with  poor  and  middle  in  :ome  Americans 
suffering  the  most,  while  others  are  rela- 
tively untouched. 

A  just-released  Labor '.  Department  sur- 
vey, for  example,  shows  that  the  cost  of 
living  rose  faster  last  jjear  for  "lower" 
and  "intermediate"  income  families  than 
it  did  for  "higher"  income  families. 

The  average  worker's!  real  spendable 
earnings  are  down  5.6 
year  ago,  and  are  now 
they   were   in   January! 
Richard  Nixon  took  office 

Corporate  profits  aft 
other  hand,  rose  16  per 
year,  and  oil  company  I 
percent.  Corporate  pro! 
percent  above  their  196S|  level. 

Executive  compensation,  according  to 
a  recent  Business  Week  Isurvey,  went  up 
by  13.3  percent  in  1973,  following  an  in- 
crease of  13.5  percent  ii  1972.  This  de- 
spite a  5.5-percent  Cost  6f  Living  Council 
limit  on  wage  and  salary  increases. 

Unemployment,  whicli  hits  hardest  at 
the  poor  and  unskilled,  kas  now  reached 
5.2  percent,  and  most  economists  predict 
it  will  reach  6  percent  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  I 

Interest  rates  have  I  reached  their 
highest  levels  since  the  pivil  War.  Buy- 
ing a  home  has  become  |virtually  impos- 
sible for  any  but  the  mast  affluent  fami- 
lies, and  fully  one-quartf r  of  the  average 
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family's  after-tax  income  now  goes  just 
to  paying  interest  charges  and  repaying 
mortgages  and  installment  loans.  In  the 
early  post- World  War  n  yi  iars,  by  com- 
parison, only  about  10  peicent  of  con- 
sumer income  was  needed  to  service 
debts.  But  for  the  banks  vhich  charge 
these  rates,  and  for  the  liirge  corpora- 
tions which  can  pass  then:  on,  high  in- 
terest rates  are  a  burden  t  lat  is  easy  to 
bear. 

Those  fortunate  enough  :o  receive  pay 
increases  large  enough  to  keep  up  with 
inflation  have  seen  a  larger  share  of  their 
income  taken  away  in  t  ixes  as  they 
moved  into  higher  brackets .  Not  only  are 
their  dollars  worth  less,  but  they  are 
taxed  more.  Here,  too,  th;  burden  has 
fallen  most  heavily  on  those  with  lower 
incomes. 

The  most  rapidly  risinj  tax  of  all, 
however,  is  the  social  se(  urity  payroll 
tax,  which  hits  hardest  nt  those  with 
low  and  middle  incomes, Jwhile  having 
little  impact  on  the  most  afl^uent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Labor  Department  survey, 
social  security  taxes  for  an  intermedi- 
ate income  family — $12,626 — rose  34.6 
percent  last  year.  j 

Oil  prices  have  been  perinltted  to  rise 
to  levels  far  in  excess  of  vihat  is  needed 
to  encourage  production.  |  On  one  day 
last  December,  we  have  now  learned,  the 
administration  granted  the  oil  industry 
a  $3  billion-a-year  price  [increase  over 
the  protests  of  many  oflScikls  within  the 
administration.  Again,  those  hurt  most 
by  these  rising  oil  prices  have  been  the 
poor  and  the  middle-clfiss  American, 
while  the  benefits  have  gohe  to  some  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  corpora 
tions  in  the  world. 

In  the  Federal  budget,  si 
aimed  at  helping  those 
middle  incomes — programi 
health,  manpower,  ani 
health — have  been  held 
verely  eroded  by  inflatio 
grams  like  Defense  have 
pace.  According  to  the 
Brookings  budget  study,  tl 
spending  on  these  social  programs  in  the 
fiscal  year  1975  budget  is  30  percent  be- 
low what  it  was  in  fiscal  year  1972: 

In  1975,  about  $1.8  biUiod  more  than  In 
1972  would  have  to  be  spen|  on  these  pro- 
grams to  maintain  the  1972  I^vel  of  activity. 
Instead,  the  Administration  proposes  a  90.5 
billion  reduction  in  obligations.  This  means 
that  If  the  administration's  proposals  are 
accepted  by  Congress  the  level  of  Federal 
activity  in  these  areas  measured  in  dollars 
of  constant  purchasing  power  will  be  about 
92.4  billion,  or  30  percent,  [below  what  it 
was  in  1972.  (p.  40) 

CONTROLLING  '. 

It  is  clear  that  America<is  are  terribly 
worried  over  inflation.  Tl^se  who  have 
suffered  the  most  from  ;infiation — the 
average  worker,  and  those 
fixed  incomes — clearly  haiie  the  greatest 
stake  in  seeing  inflation  l^rought  under 
control.  And  they  realize 
and  sacrifice  will  be  neces 

But   everyone  must  be 
share  of  this  burden.  In 
that  depends  on  the  conse 
emed,  we  cannot  expect  ] 
policies  which  require 
from  them,  but  nothing  from  others. 

Measured  by  that  standard,  I  wonder 
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how  this  administration's  policies  for 
controlling  inflation  look  to  the  average 
American. 

There  has  been  much  administration 
talk  about  the  "old  time  religion"  of 
tight  money  and  a  tight  budget. 

The  administration  is  going  to  fight 
inflation  with  the  "old-fashioned  rem- 
edies" of  fiscal  and  monetarj'  restraint 
"no  matter  how  long  it  takes,"  economic 
coordinator  Kenneth  Rush  has  pro- 
claimed. This  policy  "will  hurt  and  it  will 
take  willpower,"  Rush  told  an  audience 
of  businessmen. 

But  how  much  will  high  interest  rates 
hurt  that  audience  of  big  businessmen, 
as  compared  to  the  cruel  burden  they 
impose  on  the  average  worker  and  home- 
buyer? 

How  much  v.'iM  a  tight  fiscal  policy  hurt 
them,  when  the  administration  an- 
nounces in  advance  that  no  cuts  will 
come  from  Defense,  but  will  come  in- 
stead from  social  security,  education,  and 
health? 

That  is  this  administration's  idea  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  sacrifice  and  disci- 
pline. The  poor  and  the  aged  and  the 
average  worker  must  sacrifice,  but  noth- 
ing is  asked  for  the  Pentagon,  the  big 
corporations  and  banks,  or  the  major 
multinational  oil  companies.  There  is 
cake  for  them,  but  only  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears  for  everyone  else. 

Now,  as  a  further  "painful"  remedy 
for  inflation,  the  administration  has  an- 
nounced they  are  studying  proposals  to 
lower  taxes  on  business.  A  modest  tax 
cut  for  average  workers,  however,  re- 
mains in  their  view  dangerously  infla- 
tionary and  irresponsible. 

This  borders  on  unreality.  Those  who 
have  already  suffered  the  most  from  in- 
flation and  recession  must  now  suffer 
even  more  from  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  control  it,  while  those  who  have 
flourished  will  floui-ish  even  more: 

To  every  one  who  has  will  more  be  given, 
and  he  will  have  abundatice;  but  from  him 
who  has  not,  even  what  he  has  will  be  taken 
away. 

This  policy  cannot  work,  and  it  should 
not.  The  American  people  will  not  stand 
for  it. 

This  policy  of  special  preferences  for 
the  wealthy  and  the  powerful,  and  the 
back  of  the  hand  for  the  average  Amer- 
ican, is  eroding  the  trust  and  confidence 
any  government  must  have  if  it  is  to  pur- 
sue any  policy  requiring  discipline  and 
sacrifice. 

The  administration  should  have 
learned  this  lesson  from  its  experience 
with  wage  and  price  controls.  By  con- 
trolling wages,  but  not  prices;  by  admin- 
istering the  program  with  a  combination 
of  distaste  and  ineptness,  the  adminis- 
tration managed  to  rob  itself — at  least 
for  now — of  a  valuable  anti-inflation  tool. 
The  American  people  and  the  Congress 
simply  lost  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion's abiUty  or  willingness  to  run  a  fail' 
and  equitable  controls  program,  and  even 
the  modest  control  authority  the  ad- 
ministration sought  was  voted  down. 

The  administration  is  now  extremely 
vulnerable  to  a  fatal  loss  of  confidence 
in  its  economic  policies.  A  recent  Harris 
poll  showed  tliat  Americans  believe — by 
a  margin  of  fully  3  to  1 — that  "the  eco- 


nomic policies  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion are  doing  more  harm  than  good."  A 
key  factor  in  this  negative  rating  is  the 
belief  of  72  percent  of  those  polled  that 
the  Nixon  administration  is  "too  close  to 
big  business."  "It  has  given  too  many 
advantages,  made  too  many  special  deals 
with  business,"  people  said. 

DUTERENT  APPROACHES 

Tlie  differences  we  have  with  the  ad- 
ministration are  not  mere  quibbles  over 
details.  There  are  fundamental  differ- 
ences of  economic  policy  and  philosophy 
at  issue  here. 

The  question  is  how  best  to  combat 
simultaneous  inflation  and  recession,  and 
encourage  the  increased  production  that 
can  ease  inflationary  pressures  and  bring 
greater  long-term  prosperity. 

We  have  proposed,  as  part  of  the  an- 
swer, a  modest  $6.6  billion  tax  cut,  offset 
in  part  by  revenue-raising  tax  reforms 
which  we  believe  will  make  our  tax  sys- 
tem more  equitable. 

The  administration,  however,  has 
strongly  opposed  our  consumer  tax  cut, 
and  instead  is  working  on  tax  cuts  for 
business  to,  as  Secretary  Simon  has  said, 
"give  incentives  to  business  to  expand 
production." 

There  are,  of  course,  two  ways  to  ex- 
pand production.  One  is  to  put  money  in 
the  hands  of  consumers  so  they  can  af- 
ford to  buy  the  things  they  need.  When 
they  do  so,  demand  is  increased  and  more 
capital  Investment  is  stimulated  to  meet 
that  demand.  This  is  the  strategy  we 
have  adopted  with  our  tax-cut  amend- 
ment. 

Alternatively,  one  might  give  tax  sub- 
sidies to  business  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
them  to  invest  more  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment. This  approach  has  been  followed 
consistently  by  the  administration  In  the 
past,  and  is  being  pursued  by  them  today. 

There  are  obviously  significant  differ- 
ences between  these  two  approaches. 

As  a  matter  of  economic  philosophy, 
one  might  suppose  that  the  demand 
stimulation  approach  would  have  more 
appeal  to  those  with  a  free  market  bent 
than  would  the  investment  subsidy  ap- 
proach. After  all,  in  a  free  market  in- 
creased demand  ought  to  provide  all  the 
incentive — and  attract  all  the  capital — 
needed  for  more  investment  and  more 
production.  Unless  it  is  assumed  that 
buildings  and  machines  have  some  in- 
herent value  irrespective  of  whether 
there  is  any  demand  for  what  they  pro- 
duce, it  is  hard  to  see  why  capital  in- 
vestment should  be  stimulated  in  ex- 
cess of  demand  by  artificial  tax  sub- 
sidies. 

However,  it  has  not  been  unusual  in 
this  administration  to  see  expediency 
triumph  over  philosophy. 

In  this  case,  the  expedient  considera- 
tion is  that  with  the  investment  subsidy 
approach  the  first  benefits — those  off  the 
top — go  to  big  business  and  investors — 
a  group  whose  interests  this  administra- 
tion has  always  found  compelling.  In 
the  demand  stimulation  approach,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  average  worker  who  gets 
his  benefits  off  the  top,  while  the  bene- 
fits to  businessmen  and  investors  arises 
from  increased  consumer  demand. 

The  administration's  preference  for 
"trickle     down"     investment     subsidies 


rather  than  "percolate-up"  demand 
stimuation  can  be  traced  back  to  its 
earliest  days.  Proposals  to  reduce  taxes 
on  the  average  taxpayer  and  consumer 
have  been  consistently  reviled  as  ir- 
responsible and  demagogic,  while  pro- 
posals to  reduce  taxes  for  business  and 
other  special  interests  have  been  hailed 
as  acts  of  economic  statesmanship. 

In  1969,  when  Congress  began  moving 
on  some  modest  reforms  in  our  tax  sys- 
tem, coupled  with  a  reduction  of  taxes 
for  individual  taxpayers,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration fought  us  nearly  evei'y  step 
of  the  way. 

We  finally  ended  up  with  a  package 
that  contained  about  $6.6  billion  in  re- 
forms— most  of  them  resulting  in  in- 
creased taxes  on  big  business — and  about 
$9  billion  in  tax  relief  for  individual  tax- 
payers. 

President  Nixon  threatened  to  veto  the 
bill,  but  finally  signed  it.  In  doing  so,  he 
complained  that: 

The  bill  vmduly  favors  spending  at  the 
expense  of  saving  at  a  time  when  demands 
on  our  savings  are  heavy. 

In  1971,  however,  the  President  was 
able  to  push  through  a  tax  package  that 
was  more  to  his  taste. 

First,  however,  the  way  was  paved  by 
the  September  1970,  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation. 
This  Task  Force — made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  businessmen,  corporate  lawyers, 
and  accountants — recommended,  not 
surprisingly,  that  taxes  on  business  ought 
to  be  reduced. 

The  President  promptly  moved  on 
their  recommendations.  In  January  1971. 
the  asset  depreciation  range  (ADR)  sys- 
tem of  rapid  depreciation  write-offs  was 
instituted  by  administrative  order  and 
without  congressional  approval,  reducing 
long-run  taxes  on  business  by  $2  to  $3 
billion  a  year. 

The  year  was  capped  by  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971.  which  included  about  $8 
billion  a  year  in  long-run  tax  relief  for 
business — principally  ADR,  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  and  DISC — but  only 
about  $1  billion  a  year  in  relief  for  the 
average  taxpayer. 

This  time,  though,  there  was  no  wring- 
ing of  hands  and  gnashing  of  teeth  over 
the  inflationary  impact  of  tax  cuts—de- 
spite the  fact  that  inflation  was  so  seri- 
ous the  President  felt  compelled  to  im- 
pose wage  and  price  controls  just  a  short 
time  before. 

And  now,  the  history  of  1970-71  is  re- 
peating itself. 

We  are  again  experiencing  simultane- 
ous inflation  and  recession,  a  feat  previ- 
ously thought  impossible. 

Again,  the  administration's  only  solu- 
tion is  to  slam  on  the  monetary  and  fiscal 
brakes,  driving  up  imemployment  and 
worsening  the  recession. 

Again,  we  are  told  repeatedly  that 
wage  and  price  controls  will  not  be  im- 
posed, even  though  there  is  a  strong  like- 
lihood they  will  have  to  be. 

And  again,  a  task  force  has  been 
quietly  formed  to  study  new  tax  breaks 
for  business. 

In  his  May  25  radio  message  to  the 
Nation  on  economics.  President  Nixon 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  "high- 
level  group"  under  the  Coxmcil  of  Eco- 
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nomic  Advisers  to  study  "the  shortage 
of  capital  for  investment"  and  recom- 
mend measures  to  deal  with  it. 

Since  then,  administration  economic 
spokesmen  have  made  it  clear  that  what 
they  have  in  mind  are  various  plans  to 
lower  taxes  on  business  and  investment, 
including  accelerated  depreciation,  lower 
taxes  on  capital  gains,  and  special  in- 
vestment write-offs  for  various  indus- 
tries. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  lower  taxes  on 
business  are  an  appropriate  response  to 
the  need  to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
encourage  more  production  and  invest- 
ment. 

The  most  recent  McGraw-Hill  capital 
spending  survey  reported  that  business- 
men plan  to  increase  spending  on  new 
plant  and  equipment  by  more  than  19.4 
percent  over  last  year — the  biggest  per- 
centage increase  in  18  years.  A  Com- 
merce Department  survey  recently  pro- 
jected a  smaller  12.2  percent  increase- 
still  well  above  the  average  of  recent 
years. 

Businessmen  are  increasing  their  capi- 
tal investment  in  response  to  market  de- 
mand without  tax  subsidies.  Granting 
them  subsidies  in  the  form  of  lower  taxes 
to  induce  them  to  do  what  they  are  al- 
ready doing  would  simply  result  in  a 
windfall. 

Beyond  that,  however,  it  is  becoming 
clear  that  the  real  key  to  economic  re- 
covery is  consumer  spending. 

As  Business  Week  noted  in  its  article 
on  the  McGraw-Hill  capital  spending 
survey : 

One  thing  that  would  slow  down  the  fast- 
stepping  advance  in  plant  and  equipment 
spending  would  be  consumer  retrenchment. 

A  Wall  Street  Joumsd  article  made 
this  point  even  more  forcefully  last  week. 
Any  meaningful  economic  recovery,  the 
article  says,  will  depend  in  large  part  on 
a  pickup  in  consumer  spending.  It  quotes 
economists  at  Chicago's  Continental  n- 
linois  National  Bank  &  Trust  as  warning 
that: 

without  the  support  ol  strong  consumer 
spending,  which  makes  up  eO'T'c  of  gross  na- 
tional product,  any  business  recovery  would 
be  modest  at  best. 

Past  periods  of  economic  recovery,  the 
Journal  notes,  "have  Invariably  been 
marked  by  a  substantial  rise  in  consimier 
outlays."  Now,  however,  in  "real"  terms — 
after  inflation — "consumer  spending  has 
been  declining  since  last  fall." 
The  article  goes  on  to  report  that: 
A  major  reason  that  consumer  spending  is 
likely  to  remain  lackluster,  economists  say. 
Is  that  consumers  today  are  caught  in  an 
extraordinary  financial  squeeze.  The  squeeze 
has  developed  chiefly  because  prices  in  re- 
cent months  have  risen  far  faster  than  most 
Incomes.  Soaring  energy  costs,  of  course,  have 
aggravated  the  situation. 

These  are  precisely  the  points  those  of 
us  supporting  a  tax  cut  for  consumers 
have  been  making. 

The  extra  $200  our  tax  cut  proposal 
would  put  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
family  would  make  up  in  part  for  this 
erosion  in  real  consumer  incomes,  and 
give  the  boost  to  consumer  demand  that 
is  needed  to  support  an  economic  re- 
covery. 


The  Journal  article  sa;  s  there  is  doubt 
that  a  tax  cut  would  sjur  much  addi- 
tional consumer  spending,  since  people 
would  be  more  likely  to  sttve  it  than  spend 
it.  That  depends  in  larg(  measure,  how- 
ever, on  how  the  benefit »  of  the  tax  cut 
are  distributed.  In  our  pr  jposal,  well  over 
80  percent  of  the  relief  will  go  to  those 
making  less  than  $15,0)0  a  year,  who 
must  spend  all — or  mare  than  all — of 
their  income  just  to  me  ;t  their  current 
needs.  They  cannot  affo  d  the  luxury  of 
much  saving,  especially  in  the  face  of 
today's  double-digit  infls^tionary  squeeze. 

In  the  alternative,  th^  Journal  article 
suggests  that  if  the  mon  ey  from  the  tax 
cut  is  spent  rather  thai  saved,  it  could 
intensify  inflation. 

This  of  course  is  the  a  -gument  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  making,  despite 
the  fact  that  an  OMB  study  done  late 
last  year  said  that  a  $J  billion  tax  cut 
would  increase  inflation  by  only  0.1  per- 
cent, and  would  at  the  s  ime  time  reduce 
unemployment  by  0.3  o-  0.4  percentage 
points — which  would  m>an  as  many  as 
250,000  extra  jobs.  Of  course,  they  now 
say  this  study  is  "inoper  itive." 

This  OMB  study  is  consistent  with 
more  recent  studies,  am  I  with  the  views 
of  eminent  economists  such  as  Walter 
Heller,  Arthur  Okun,  a4d  Paul  Samuel- 
son.  I  ask  unanimous  ca  isent  that  state- 
ments by  Drs.  Heller,  Ok  on,  and  Samuel- 
son  be  printed  in  the  Ri  cord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere  I. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  anal- 
yses performed  recently  using  the  Whar- 
ton and  Data  Resouroes,  Inc.,  econo- 
metric forecasting  models  indicate  that 
a  tax  cut  of  about  $6  billion  can  stimu- 
late the  economy  withoit  worsening  in- 
flation. 

F.  Gerard  Adams  of  T  /harton  testifled 
before  the  Joint  Econ  )mic  Committee 
on  May  10  that  a  tax  c  it  of  perhaps  $6 
billion,  coupled  with  th  e  elimination  of 
overwithholding,  "woul<  provide  a  mod- 
erate stimulus  to  real  aconomic  activity 
when  it. is  most  needed  in  the  second 
half  of  1974  and  early  li75.  It  would  cre- 
ate only  moderate  additl  onal  inflationary 
pressure." 

The  Data  Resources  estimate  of  the 
effect  of  a  5  percent  Ux  cut — about  $6 
billion — shows  a  small  ii  icrease  in  GNP — 
5  percent — and  a  moc  jst  reduction  In 
unemployment — 3.5  per  ;ent — and  a  very 
small  increase  in  inflation — 1.5  percent. 

In  each  case,  the  ma  n  reason  the  in- 
crease in  inflation  is  iriigniflcant  is  be- 
cause the  stimulus  to  t|ie  economy  from 
the  tax  cut  increases  productivity  and 
reduces  costs  enough  tO;  keep  prices  from 
rising  further — precisely  what  is  needed 
for  healthy  economic  gr  )wth. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  cl  ear  that  this  ad- 
ministration's oppositio  1  to  a  tax  cut  for 
consiuners — and  its  pr(  ference  for  fur- 
ther tax  subsidies  for  jusiness — cannot 
be  explained  solely  on  e  ;onomic  grounds. 
What  is  at  work  here  is  i  more  deeply  in- 
grained bias  in  favoi  of  those  with 
wealth  and  power — an  i  policies  which 
favor  them — and  a  lacs  of  concern  for 
the  cruel  burdens  thos ;  policies  impose 
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is  time  those 


made 


on  average  Americans.  It 
policies  were  challenged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  un|inimous 
sent  that  a  statement  I 
describing  our  tax  reform 
proposals  in  more  detail  be 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Antirecession  Tax  Cut 
Americans 


con- 
on  May  21 
and  tax  cut 
printed  in  the 


the  state- 
brinted  in  the 

FOR  Working 


the  $6.6  bil- 

can  help  lift 

and  ease 

idflatlon  has  Im- 

without  adding 

the  months  to 


re<  esslon  i 


gind 
for  'casting 


Mr.  MoNDALE.  Mr.  President 
lion  tax  cut  we  are  proposinjg 
our  sagging  economy  out  of 
the  burden  this  past  year's 
posed  on  working  Americans, 
significantly  to  inflation   in 
come. 

This  view  is  supported  by  i 
Nation's  mast  distinguished 
eluding  former  Council  of 
Chairmen  Walter  Heller  and 
and  Nobel  laureate  Paul 

The    respected    Wharton 
sources.  Inc.,  econometric 
also  Indicate  that  a  tax  cut 
propose  can  stimvilate  the 
adding  significantly  to 

This  tax  cut  amendment 
$750    personal   exemption   to 
stitute  a  new  optional  $190 
could  either  deduct  $825  per 
income  on  which  their  tax  is 
tract  $190  per  person  from 
bill.    Most    families   earning 
would    save    more    In    taxes 
$190  credit.  I  ask  unanimou! 
table  showing  this  breakdown 
lies  of  different  sizes  be 
elusion  of  my  remarks. 
A  family  of  four  with  an 

a  year  would  save  $196  under 

a  family  of   the   same  size 

would  save  $77. 

Large  families,  of  course 

A  family  of  six  with  an 

year  would  save  $322,  while 

earning  $15,000  a  year  would 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 

tables  showing  the  taxes  for 

ous  sizes  at  different  Income 

in  the  Record  at  the 

marks,  along  with  a  table 

butlon  of  total  tax  savings 

gory. 
Another  Important  feature 

amendment  is  Senator 

bonus"  plan,  which  would 

workers  with  one  or  more 

ble  tax  credit  equal  to  10 

income  up  to  $4,000,  and  a 

percentage  of  their  Income 

work  bonus  would  extend 

incomes  so  low  they  pay  no 

who  nonetheless  pay  very 

security  payroll  taxes.  It 

last  November  30  by  an 

vote. 

COMPENSATION      FOR      INFLATION     AND      HIGHEB 
TAXES 


number  of  the 
economists,  in- 
Economic  Advirers 
Arthur  Okun, 
San^uelson. 

Data    Re- 
models 
of  the  kind  we 
r  without 
inflatlbnary  pressures, 
vould  raise  the 
$825.   and   in- 
ctedit.  Taxpayers 
jerson  from  the 
figured,  or  sub- 
thelr  final  tax 
up    to    $15,000 
by    using    the 
consent  that  a 
level  for  fami- 
pridted  at  the  con- 

1  ncome  of  $8,000 
this  plan,  while 
earning   $15,000 


Rrrssi  LL 


;  prop  Dsal 


The  relief  thl^tax  cut 
to  low-  and  mradle-lncome 
perately  needed  after  the 
and  higher  taxes  of  last  yeai 

A  study  released  earlier 
Joint     Economic     Commltt*e 
a  family  with  a  budget  of  $12 
an  extra  $1,168  Just  to  malitain 
living  standards  In  1973.  In 
same  family  bad  to  pay  $281 
security  and  Income  taxes  during 
percent  Increase. 

Much  of  the  Income  tai  Increase  came 
about  solely  because  of  Infls  tion.  IX  incomes 
go  up  Just  enough  to  keep  u  p  with  inflation, 
workers  are  no  better  off — ^th  ey  are  Just  keep- 
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inc  sme 


vfould  save  more, 
of  $8,000  a 
a  family  of  six 
save  $127. 
that  a  series  of 
families  of  vari- 
levels  be  printed 
conclusion  of  my  re- 
shi  iwing  the  distri- 
jy  income  cate- 


of  our  tax  cut 

Long's  "work 

five  low  Income 

chl  Idren  a  refunda- 

jercent  of  their 

g  radually  smaller 

to  $5,600.  The 

to  those  with 

ihcome  taxes,  but 

substantial  social 

the  Senate 

57-21 


relief 


psssed 


ove  whelming 


would  bring 
families  is  des- 
riknaway  inflation 


Ipls  year  by  the 

shows     that 

,614  had  to  pay 

their  1972 

addition,  that 

more  In  social 

1973,  a  15- 
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ing  even.  But  this  pushes  them  Into  higher 
marginal  tax  brackets,  and  a  bigger  percent- 
age of  their  income  is  taken  In  taxes — leav- 
ing them  worse  off. 

This  Inflation  tax  added  about  8  or  9  per- 
cent to  the  average  family's  tax  bill  last  year. 

The  tax  cut  we  are  proposing  would  help 
make  up  for  this  erosion  In  real  family 
Incomes. 

FICHTINO   SIMin^TANEOUS   INFLATION   AND 
RECESSION 

The  conventional  economic  wisdom  has 
long  been  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  soar- 
ing inflation  and  a  recession  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Nixon  administration,  however,  has 
managed  to  work  this  wonder  not  once,  but 
twice.  Once  in  the  recession  of  1969-70,  and 
now  again.  But  this  time  it  is  much  worse. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  Inflation 
was  11.6  percent — ^the  worst  In  23  years — 
and  real  ONP  dropped  by  6.3  percent — the 
worst  decline  In  16  years. 

The  standard  remedies  for  inflation — ^tight 
money  and  a  tight  Federal  budget — are  being 
pursued  by  this  administration  with  great 
passion,  but  with  little  effect.  We  now  have 
the  highest  interest  rates  since  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  budget  has  been  in  siuplus  on  a  full 
employment  bsisls  for  more  than  a  year,  yet 
inflation  has  escalated  without  abatement. 

Arthur  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  has  acknowledged  that  "the 
rules  of  economics  are  not  working  in  quite 
the  way  they  used  to." 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  the  inflation 
we  face  is  not  of  the  conventional  kind,  and 
that  our  efforts  to  combat  it  must  take  into 
account  the  equally  serious  problem  of 
recession. 

The  present  inflation  is  largely  a  carryover 
from  the  worldwide  crop  shortages  of  last 
year  and  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  which  touched 
off  an  explosion  In  food  and  fuel  prices. 

This  inflation  is  now  built  Into  the  econ- 
omy, and  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  can  have 
little  effect  on  It. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  this  food  and 
fuel  Inflation  has  seriously  eroded  the  real 
incomes  of  American  workers.  Real  spendable 
earnings  are  down  6.6  percent  from  a  year 
ago. 

Because  consumers  must  spend  more  for 
the  same  amount  of  food  and  fuel —  $16  bil- 
lion more  for  fuel  tUone^they  have  less  left 
over  to  spend  on  other  things.  The  economic 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  a  huge  tax  increase 
had  been  imposed  on  consumers.  This  money 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  economy,  and  a 
large  part  of  It  wlU  not  be  put  back  in,  at 
least  for  some  time. 

As  a  resiilt,  consumer  demand  Is  lagging 
badly,  and  this  is  a  large  factor  In  the  pres- 
ent recession.  A  tax  cut  aimed  at  low-  and 
middle-income  consumers  would  make  up 
In  part  for  this  erosion  in  real  Incomes,  and 
help  restore  consumer  demand  to  more  nor- 
mal levels. 

This  can  be  done  without  contributing 
significantly  to  Infiationary  pressure,  econo- 
mists say,  since  little  of  this  additional  con- 
sumer income  would  be  spent  on  food  and 
fuel,  the  two  remaining  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy where  significant  shortages  persist. 

In  addition,  by  compensating  in  part  for 
the  bite  inflation  has  taken  out  of  workers' 
paychecks,  a  tax  cut  can  lessen  somewhat  the 
need  for  very  high  wage  increases  that  could 
build  even  greater  inflation  into  the  economy. 

The  $6.6  billion  tax  cut  we  are  proposing 
would  bring  the  Federal  budget  for  this  com- 
ing year  closer  to  a  balance  on  a  full  employ- 
ment basis.  The  administration's  latest  esti- 
mates show  a  full  employment  surplus  of  $9 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1975,  following  an  $8 
billion  surplus  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  This 
Is  too  restrictive,  and  threatens  to  deepen 
the  present  recession. 


Analjrses  performed  recently  using  the 
Wharton  and  Data  Resources  econometric 
forecasting  models  support  the  view  that  a 
tax  cut  of  about  $6  bUllon  can  stimulate  the 
economy  without  worsening  inflation. 

HE  VENUE-RAISING    TAX    REFORM    AND    SPENDING 

ctrrs 

WhUe  the  tax  cut  we  are  proposing  is 
needed  this  year  to  boost  lagging  consumer 
demand  and  lift  the  economy  out  of  recession 
ItJ  is  Important  too  that  we  maintain  the 
long-term  Federal  revenue  base. 

That  is  why  we  have  Joined  in  proposing  a 
tax  reform  amendment  that  will  be  offered 
in  conjunction  with  the  tax  cut  amendment. 
This  reform  amendment  will  generate  new 
revenues  of  $4  billion  In  1974,  and  $7  billion 
in  the  6th  year,  by  making  the  following  four 
changes  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code: 

(1)  Repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
effective  January  1,  1974  ($2.0  billion  revenue 
gain  in  1st  year,  $2.6  bUllon  in  3rd  year;  $3.3 
billion  in  6tb  year) . 

( 2 )  Repeal  of  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
(ADR)  system  of  accelerated  depreciation,  ef- 
fective for  plant  and  equipment  placed  in 
service  as  of  this  letter's  date  ($250  million 
revenue  gain  in  1st  year,  $1.6  billion  in  3rd 
year;  $2.0  billion  in  5th  year) . 

(3)  Repeal  of  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  (DISC)  system  of  tax  In- 
centives for  exports,  effective  January  1, 1974 
($815  million  revenue  gain). 

(4)  Strengthening  the  Mlnlmtim  Tax  by 
reducing  the  current  exclusion  from  $30,000 
to  $10,000  and  by  eliminating  the  current 
deduction  for  taxes  paid,  effective  January 
1.  1974.  This  provision  was  passed  47-32  by 
the  Senate  on  January  24,  1974  ($800  million 
revenue  gain). 

The  revenue  gain  from  these  reform 
amendments  will  not  significantly  Impair  the 
antirecession  stimulus  from  the  tax  cut 
amendment  in  the  first  year,  since  the  tax 
cut  will  have  a  more  direct  and  immediate 
Impaict  on  demand  than  will  the  tax  re- 
forms. 

The  $6.6  bUllon  tax  cut  vrill  show  up 
promptly  in  workers'  paychecks  as  withhold- 
ing tables  are  changed,  and  most  of  it  will 
go  to  low-  and  moderate-income  consiuners, 
who  must  q>end  most  of  their  Income  for 
current  needs  rather  than  saving  It.  It  wlU 
therefore  appear  promptly  in  the  consumer 
spending  stream. 

The  $4  billion  In  tax  reforms,  however,  will 
affect  principally  business  and  capital  spend- 
ing, which  normally  has  a  long  lead-time, 
and  which  in  any  event  has  little  Immediate 
Impact  on  Jobs  or  consumer  spending.  This 
Is  especially  true  for  provisions  like  oU  de- 
pletion, ADR  and  DISC,  which  are  widely 
viewed  as  relatively  ineffective  subsidies.  Just 
as  their  availability  has  done  little  to  en- 
courage new  Investment  and  job  creation,  so 
their  withdrawal  will  do  little  to  impair  It. 

The  administration  has  mtule  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  It  does  not  like  the  idea  of  balanc- 
ing tax  cuts  with  revenue-raising  tax  re- 
forms. CEA  Chairman  Herbert  Stein  was 
asked  by  Senator  Proxmlre  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  May 
10  whether  the  administration  would  favor  a 
tax  cut  "combined  with  an  Increase  in  other 
sectors  of  the  tax  code,  such  as  Investment 
credit  and  oil  depletion  and  so  forth,  so  that 
you  would  have  a  balanced  overall  effect  on 
revenues,  but  you  woiUd  have  a  different  dis- 
tribution between  the  impact  of  the  taxes  on 
consumption  and  Investment." 

Dr.  Stein's  response  was  that — 

"[We]  are  in  a  situation  where  the  .  .  . 
ooimtry's  need  for  a  higher  rate  of  Invest- 
ment is  very  great,  and  ...  we  should  think 
very  carefiUly  about  any  tax  measures  which 
would  reduce  the  rate  of  Investment.  .  .  . 

"So  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  that  we 
would  want  to  move  in  the  direction  of  that 
trade-off  at  this  time.  .  .  . 


I  think  there  would  be  .  .  .  objections  to 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  long  run 
welfare  of  the  American  people." 

This  is  the  classic  expression  of  a  Repub- 
lican trickle-down  economics.  It  is  a  process 
always  congenial  to  the  trlcklers,  but  often 
of  little  value  to  the  tricklees. 

There  is  of  course,  an  alternative  way  to 
encourage  Investment,  and  that  Is  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  more  money  to  spend 
on  things  they  need,  which  In  turn  leads  to 
more  Investment  In  producing  those  things. 
That  is  the  course  we  have  adopted  in  our 
tax  cut  amendment. 

It  makes  especially  good  sense  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  when  consumer  demand  is 
lagging  badly,  while  capital  Investment  is 
already  booming  along  at  an  annual  rate  of 
over  19  percent. 

The  issue  between  us  and  the  administra- 
tion is  as  much  one  of  priorities  as  It  Is  one 
of  fiscal  policy.  The  administration  has  al- 
ready acknowledged  one  budgetary  move  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  although  It  ts  a 
remarkably  Inappropriate  one. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  earlier  this  year.  Defense 
Secretary  Schleslnger  admitted  that  the 
Pentagon  budget  had  been  Increased  by  $1 
to  $2  billion  at  the  last  minute  to  provide 
"economic  stimvilus." 

Apart  from  its  dubious  necessity  In  a  time 
of  declining  international  tensions,  this 
extra  $1  bUllon  is  a  remarkably  InefBcient 
way  of  providing  more  Jobs.  In  Ita  1972  Man- 
power Report,  the  Labor  Department  esti- 
mated that  an  additional  $1  billion  spent  on 
"aircraft  and  ordnance"  would  generate  only 
about  66,000  new  jobs.  The  same  amount 
spent  on  "personal  consumption,"  however, 
would  generate  82,500  new  Jobs — ^fuUy  25 
percent  more. 

If,  as  many  of  our  colleagues  believe,  some 
spending  cuts  should  accompany  tax  reduc- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  ^  where  we  should 
begin  looking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TAX  SAVINGS  FROM  KENNEDY-MONOALE  AMENDMENT 
(ASSUMES  PERSONAL  DEDUCTIONS  OF  15  PERCENT 
OF  INCOME) 


Taxwitli 

«KS 

exemption 

Adjusted  gross 

Present 

or;i90 

Tax 

inconw 

Ux 

crvdit 

saving 

Married  couple  with  4 
dependents: 

$3,000 0 

j5.ooo_ a 

»,ooo ^ 

$8.000 m 

$16,000 CM 

$12,500 1,024 

$15,000 1,435 

$17,500 1.903 

$20.000 2.385 

p5,000 3,470 

Married  couple  with  2 
dependenb: 

tt,000 ...z  0 

$5,000 .;  98 

$6.000.. .s  245 

$8.000 J  569 

$10,000 J  905 

$12.500 s  1, 309 

$15.000 1,765 

$17,500 ;  2,233 

$20,000 .-3  2, 760 

$25.000 .•  3,890 

Married  couple  with  1 
dependent: 

UOOO „:3  0 

$5.000 M 

$6,000 .•  3S2 

$8,000 s  706 

$10,000 .^  1,048 

$12.500 1,463 

$15,000 .=  1,930 

$17,500 I  2,416 

$20,000-.i«....i  2.948 

$25,000 .-  4, 100 


0 


818 

1.308 
1,804 
2.273 

3,344 


0 
0 
0 

373 

730 
1.198 
1,688 
2,167 
2.685 
3,806 


0 

• 

181 

S63 

KO 

1,3M 
1,878 
2,360 
2,891 
4,037 


0 
0 
$28 
322 
270 
206 
127 
99 
112 
126 


0 

96 

245 

196 

175 

111 

77 

66 

75 

84 


179 
143 
126 

75 
S2 
56 
57 
63 
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Tax  with 

$825 

exemption 

Mjusted  grass 

Pr«sci>i 

or  $190 

Tix 

iMCSIIM 

tsx 

credit 

M><nc 

Married  couple  with 
no  depenoents: 
13.000 

«2S 

0 

128 

tSjOOO 

322 

$189 

133 

484 

848 

1.190 

373 

753 

1.110 

111 

S'flOO    

95 

IIO^OOO 

80 

xanoi 

1,628 

1.578 

50 

$15,000 

2,095 
2.604 

2,062 
2,566 

33 

(17,500 _„... 

38 

isiaS:::::::::: 

3.136 

3.098 

37 

4.310 

4,268 

42 

SngtspsfMii: 

138 

69 

69 

$5,000     

491 

681 

1,100 

443 

647 
1,004 

48 

$6,000     

34 

st.no 

16 

$10  000        .._. 

*'S2 

1,512 

18 

$H5flO 

$15.000 

2.05S 
3^360 

2,040 

^512 

14 
20 

$17.500 

3.249 
3,  MS 
5.240 

3,226 
3. 890 
5.392 

23 

$20  000 

25 

$25000    

28 

"BREAKEVEN"  POINTS  (ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  LEVEL 
AT  WHICH  THE  OPTIONAL  $190  TAX  CREDIT  IS  WORTH 
THE  SAME  AS  THE  $825  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION) 

Type  of  lax  return  and  adjusted  gross  iiKomelevet: 

M wried  coupte  with  4  liependaits »16,  U7. 65 

Married  coupte  with  2  dependents Jl-f???? 

Married  couple  witM  dependent IMlM? 

Married  couple  with  no  dependents 'J'ili'li 

SioflaptrsM 7,848.33 

DtCHEASt  IN  TAX  UABfUTY  UNDER  KENNEOY-MONOALE 
AMENOMENT  (BASED  ON  CALENDAR  YEAR  1972  INCOME 
LEVELS) 


Number 

Percent  of 

of  returns 

returns  with  tax    Decrease 

in  each  decrease        in  tax      Peicertt 

Adiusted  gross         income  (thou-      liability       of  total 

income  class               class  sands)  (millions)    decrease 


Ot»  $3.000 

$3,000  to  $5.000... 
$5,000  to  $7.000... 
$7,000  to  $10,000.. 
$10,000  to  $15,000. 
$15,000  to  $20,000. 
$20,000  to  $50,000. 
$50,000  to  $100,000 
$100,000  and  over. 

Tout 100.00       60,940         5,936       99.703 


5.3 

3.221 

154 

2.6 

1?.7 

7.746 

559 

9.4 

14.3 

8.737 

853 

14.4 

20.1 

12,229 

1.484 

25.0 

25.6 

15. 595 

1,804 

30.4 

12.4 

7.557 

556 

9.4 

8.7 

5.305 

441 

7.4 

.7 

449 

66 

1.1 

.2 

102 

17 

.003 

EXKIBIT    1 

IFrom  the  ■Washington  Post.  May   1.   19741 

Tax  Cuts  and  Inflation 

(By  Walter  W.  HeUer) 

That  the  "savage  Inflation"  of  recent 
months  scared  the  Post  Into  opposing  in- 
come tax  relief  In  Its  April  23  edltorlsd  Is 
understandable,  but  wrong.  To  say  th»t  "the 
most  sensible  thing  to  do  right  now  is 
nothing"  reflects  (»)  a  misreading  of  eco- 
nomic facts  and  (b)  an  unwUllngnees  to 
Incur  even  very  small  risks  on  the  Inflation- 
ary front  In  exchange  for  sizable  gains  In 
social  Justice  and  economic  recovery. 

First,  the  Kcnnedy-Mondale  tax  cut  of  $6 
billion  would  redress  a  glaring  social  griev- 
ance. By  boosting  the  per  capita  exemption 
to  $825  and  providing  the  option  of  a  $190 
per  capita  credit  against  ta.xes.  It  would  con- 
centrate the  bulk  of  the  tax  benefits  at  the 
middle  and  lower  ends  of  the  Income  scale 
where  the  past  years  surge  In  food  and  fuel 
prices  has  taken  a  particularly  heavy  toll. 
(It  would  be  the  logical  counterpart  of  the 
sharply  expanded  Pood  Stamp  Program  end 
unemployment  compensation  to  aid  the  poor 
and  the  Jobless.) 

Second,  by  restoring  some  of  the  con- 
sumer's badly  eroded  buying  power,  the  $6 
billion  cut  would  help  arrest  the  sharper- 
tban-expected  slide  of  the  economy  toward 
recession  and  brighten  the  chances  of  re- 


covery in  an  economy  staggering  under  a  new 
burden  of  soaring  Interest  rates. 

But  won't  the  costs  o>jtwelgh  the  bene- 
fits? Aren't  supply  shorHiges  rather  than 
weak  demand  the  hallmark  of  today's  reces- 
sion? No. 

The  consumer  Is  reellni  under  the  blows 
of  tight  money  and  runa'  ,'ay  food  and  fuel 
prices.  Not  only  have  car  sales  plummeted, 
but  sales  of  household  d  jrables  have  been 
falling  In  real  terms  for  n  ;arly  a  year.  Total 
retail  sales  In  dollar  terms  are  limping  along 
at  a  pace  only  5  per  cent  above  a  year  ago, 
or  only  half  the  advance  in  prices  over  the 
same  period. 

Nor  Is  any  early  rebc  jnd  of  consumer 
spending  In  sight.  Explot  Ing  oil  prices  are 
still  working  their  way  1  hrough  the  econ- 
omy. They  are  siphoning  aljout  $15  billion 
of  consumer  buying  powe-  away  from  other 
goods  and  services  into  tie  pockets  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  oil  pro<  lucers.  As  the  Post 
cogently  pointed  out  In  jn  earlier  editorial, 
the  end  of  the  Arab  embai  ?p  has  not  relieved 
us  of  this  paradox  of  "oil  drag" — a  cost  In- 
flation of  prices  and  a  t  ixUke  deflation  of 
consumer  demand. 

The  tax  cut  would  ofl  set  a  considerable 
part  of  the  demand  drag  without  Increasing 
cost  push.  Indeed,  by  in  Iplng  labor  regain 
part  of  the  3  per  cent  loa  i  of  real  pay  In  the 
past  year,  the  carefully  targeted  Kennedy- 
Mondale  exemption  increi  se  might  even  ease 
wage-push  pressure  somewhat.  If  we  are  to 
de-escalate  Inflation  In  the  longer  run,  we 
will  have  to  think  more  In  terms  of  such 
broad  trade-offs,  of  chan|  es  in  the  terms  of 
the  social  contract. 

But  won't  the  added  buying  power  re- 
leased by  a  tax  cut  run  up  against  Industrial 
and  materials  bottleneck?  Federal  Reserve 
capacity  data  dont  support  this: 

in  manufacturing,  the  ( omblnatlon  al  fall- 
ing output  and  rising  japacity — at  a  4V4 
per  cent  rate  In  the  past  8  months — has  cut 
operating  rate  to  80  pe  cent  of  capacity. 
In  major  materials  I  idustrles,  capacity 
rose  2  per  cent  in  the  ]  last  quarter,  while 
outptit  fell  1.7  per  cent,  thereby  easing  the 
operating  rate  to  92  per  (  ent. 

With  demand  falling  slgnlflcantly  below 
our  capacity  to  produce,  then,  this  seems  a 
relatively  safe  time  to  'elease  a  moderate 
amount  of  funds  into  th  i  economy. 

But  for  all  that,  won' ;  much  of  the  tax 
cut  run  off  into  higher  j  rices?  On  the  con- 
trary. Olven  the  special  nature  of  today's 
Inflation,  the  real  thrxist  of  added  consumer 
buying  made  possible  by  the  tax  cut  will  be 
to  expand  output  and  Jobs  rather  than 
prices: 

The  fuel,  food,  and  ci  immodlty  price  ex- 
plosions are  largely  the  wtrk  of  outside  forces 
like  the  oil  cartel  and  irarldwlde  food  and 
commodity  shortages,  no  ;  of  excess  domestic 
demand. 

The  pop-up  effect  of  dumping  Phase  IV 
price  and  wage  controls  Is  also  largely  im- 
mune to  fiscal  or  moneltry  policy. 

So  Inflation  has  a  life  of  its  own.  It  is  In 
ma  tor  part  the  prcxluct  <  f  special  forces  that 
win  be  ebbing  by  the  (nd  of  1974  even  if 
economic  recovery  Is  und  8r  way. 

Insofar  as  wage -push  pressures  take  over 
from  these  factors,  tht  tax  cut  wUl  not 
worsen  them  and  might,  as  noted,  ease  them 
a  bit. 

But  can  we  spare  $6  billion  of  the  $129 
billion  annual  yield  of  tl  e  Individual  income 
tax?  This  year,  yes.  Bv  t  for  future  years, 
the  loss  can  and  should  be  offset,  preferably 
through  removal  of  ta^  shelters,  especially 
for  oU. 

FLoally,   Isn't  the   Nlfon  budget  already 
stimulative?  Not  If  we  a 
by  the  Ck>uncU  of  Eco: 
Library  of  Congress,  thfe  St.  Louis  Federal 
Reserve    Bank,    and    Michael    Levy    of    the 
Conference  Board.  All  of 
the  fiscal   1975  budget 
somewhat  restrictive. 


In  short,  the  prc^x)sed  ta : 
socially,   economically,   and 
slble. 


cut  woiild  be 
Oscally   respon- 


Statement  of  AaxHua  M.  Ok  [jn.  Senior  Fel- 
low, THE  Brookings  In  ixiTVTioN  • 
Economic  activity  Is  sagglr  g  la  the  United 
States  today:  Industrial  proluctlon  has  de- 
clined during  the  past  three  consecuv've 
months;  unemployment  has  risen  by  650.000 
persons  since  October;  and   'eal  GNP  Is  dc- 


In  large  meas- 
reflects   the  oil 


cllnlng  sharply  this  quarter 
nre,  the  economic  setback 
embargo  and  the  ensuing  esc  klatlon  of  petro- 
leum prices.  The  economy  w  is  slowing  down 
last  summer  and  autumn  in  i  esponse  to  fiscal 
and  monetary  restraints  that  were  applied 
to  halt  the  earlier  hyperactive  boom.  If  not 
for  the  energy  crisis,  I  beliete  the  slowdown 
would  have  been  limited  anfl  appropriate  In 
scope  and  magnitude.  But  after  colliding 
with  the  oil  embargo,  the  wmcome  slowdown 
turned  into  an  unwelcome  tallspln. 

Federal   allocation  policlek  prevented   the 
oil  shortage  from  having  ifiajor  disruptive 
effects  on  industry  and  heaied  off  the  wave 
of    store,    plant,    and    office    closings    that 
seemed  to  emei;ge  on  the  hoflzon.  The  short- 
age  was  confined  largely  tp  consumer   use 
and  particularly  to  the  gas  tink  of  the  family 
car.  As  a  result,  the  petroleiim  shortage  has 
affected  the  economy  prlmi^rUy  by  weaken- 
ing the  demand  for  product«  related  to  gaso- 
line— most  notably  automobiles  and  vacation 
activities    The  collapse  of  new  car  sales  is 
Just  beginning  to  spread  to  other  Industries 
that    supply    products    to    Detroit.    These 
prospective  damaging  secondary  effects  are 
one  negative  element  in  the  economic  out- 
look for  the  months  ahead.  | 
A  second  and  much  large 
in  the  outlook  is  the  prosp 
higher  fuel  prices  on  consv 
other  products.  Fuel  inflat 
enormous  toll  on  the  real 
of   the   American   consumer.  It   now   seems 
likely    that,    directly    and     Indirectly,    the 
American   consumer   will   spend   $20   billion 
more  on  petroleum  produc^ts   in   1974  than 
in  1973   (and  wHl  get  less  froduct).  History 
t^ls  us  that  the  consumer  responds  to  such 
increases  in  the  cost  of  essential  items  by 
tightening   his   belt   generally,   and   cutting 
his  consumption  of  a  wid)  variety  of  dis- 
cretionary items  ranging  fr>in  movie  tickets 
to  television   sets.   It  takei  time   for  such 
adjustments  to  be  made,  ^nd  they  are  not 
visible  now.  But  the  fuel  |>rice  drain  is  an 
inevitable  depressive  Influehce  that  will  in- 
creasingly  hold    down    production    in    con- 
sumer industries  across  tha  economy  during 
the    year    ahead.    The    higher   payments    to 
countries  that  ship  oil  to  ^e  United  States 
and   the  higher  payments 
oil   industry  are  the  equi'^alent  of  a  huge 
tax   on   the  consumer,   and   they  will   forc^ 
cutbaclu     in     other     areajs 
spending 

Moreover,  the  Incomes  eatned  from  higher 
petroleum  prices  will  net 
spending  stream  to  create 
in  the  United  States  durirg  the  foreseeable 
future.  Only  a  small  portloi  i  of  the  Increased 
revenues  of  the  domestic  industry  will  be 
reflected  in  increased  inveitment  this  year; 
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to  believe  analyses 
omlc   Advisers,  the 


them  conclude  that 
s  either  neutral  or 


negative  factor 

active  Impact  of 

er  demand  for 

ion  Is  taking  an 

aiu'chaslng  power 


is  probably  ready 
managerial  and 


at  this  point,  the  industry 

to  invest  all  It  can  given 

physical  limitations  on  the  speed  with  which 

capital  spending  can  be  gi  tared  up. 

The  nations  that  ship  <iil  to  the  United 
States  will  ultimately  speid  some  of  their 
Increased  revenues  on  UJS.  ]  iroducts:  but  that 
too  will  take  a  conslderab!  e  period  of  time. 
In  the  Interim,  that  money  will  be  a  net 
drain  out  of  the  U.S.  spending  stream. 


*The  views  expressed  an 
necessarily  those  of  the 
other    staff     members     ol 
Institution. 
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flow    into    the 
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my  own  and  not 
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This  diagnosis  points  to  a  clear  prescrip- 
tion for  providing  additional  fiscal  support 
to  the  U.S.  economy,  particularly  to  allevi- 
ate the  pinch  on  consumer  purchasing  power. 
At  a  minimum,  such  support  will  help  to  en- 
sure the  beginnings  of  a  recovery  by  the  end 
of  1974.  I  see  virtually  no  risk  of  such  a 
strong  self-generating  upsurge  that  addi- 
tional fiscal  support  would  be  risky  and  in- 
appropriate. At  a  maximum,  s\tch  a  measure 
might  prevent  a  prolonged  and  sharp  slide 
in  employment  and  output. 

A  well-timed,  broad-based  cut  in  con- 
sumer taxes  would  be  the  best  way  to  pro- 
vide the  fiscal  support.  In  gauging  the  ap- 
propriate magnitude  of  such  a  measure,  I  am 
assuming  that  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  may  turn  out 
slightly  above  the  administration  proposal, 
but  not  by  a  significant  margin.  I  see  some 
opportunities  that  Congress  may  choose  to 
pursue  in  adding  to  Jobs  programs,  housing 
programs,  and  strengthening  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  But  only  a  small 
volume  of  such  expenditures  could  be  geared 
up  adequately  to  provide  anti-recessionary 
protection  In  the  near-term  when  It  is  needed. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  see  some  likelihood 
that  Congress  may  trim  the  administration 
req\tests  for  military  expenditures.  Given  that 
assumption,  I  conclude  that  a  tax  cut  of 
about  $6  blUlon  (annual  rates)  wovUd  be 
large  enough  to  be  constructive  and  small 
enough  to  avoid  excessive  fiscal  stimulus 
under  any  plausible  economic  scenario. 

THE  INFLATION  ISSTTB 

I  am  recommending  antl-recesslonary  sup- 
portive measures  only  after  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  their  possible  Impact  on  the 
serious  problem  of  inflation.  I  feel  particu- 
larly confident  today  that  the  response  of 
the  economy  to  a  tax  cut  will  Increase  out- 
put and  employment  rather  than  add  to  In- 
flation. A  tax  cut  in  1974  will  not  even  reduce 
unemployment  from  current  levels;  it  can 
and  will  limit  the  deterioration  In  economic 
activity  that  is  bound  to  occur  in  the  months 
ahead.  It  supplies  a  landing  net  for  a  reces- 
sionary economy — not  a  launching  pad  for 
a  boom. 

When  the  tax  cut  bolsters  consumer  de- 
mand, the  economy  will  have  ample  labor 
and  plant  capacity  to  meet  and  greet  that 
spending.  While  a  number  of  shortage  areas 
linger  on  today,  those  other  than  food  and 
fuel  will  continue  to  vanish  during  the  first 
half  at  1974  as  rapidly  as  they  emerged  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1973.  The  economy's 
operating  rates  will  be  significantly  lower 
by  mid-year  than  they  were  lato  In  1972. 
when  lumber  was  the  only  significant  area  of 
shortage.  Since  only  a  trivial  part  of  addi- 
tional consumer  Income  Is  funneled  into  the 
demand  for  food,  a  tax  cut  will  have  virtu- 
ally no  effect  on  food  prices.  In  the  case  of 
petroleum,  price  controls  should  ensure  that 
any  Increment  in  demand  is  not  converted 
into  additional  inflation. 

More  unemployment  Is  not  what  this 
country  needs  to  stop  inflation.  Labor  mar- 
kets were  not  tight  last  year  and  they  are 
becoming  regrettably  easier.  Wages  have  not 
accelerated  and  have  not  contributed  to  the 
upsurge  In  inflation.  To  maintain  the  fiscal 
policy  of  1973  in  1974  is  to  prescribe  the  same 
medicine  for  a  case  of  the  chills  that  was 
appropriate  for  a  fever. 

It  is  expensive  and  ineffective  medicine. 
The  difference  between  6V2  percent  and  6% 
percent  unemployment  rates  at  yearend 
could  cost  $40  billion  in  our  rate  of  ONP 
without  reducing  the  rate  of  wage-Increase 
by  as  much  as  0.1  percent.  Indeed,  I  would 
argue  that,  by  evidencing  the  concern  and 
effort  of  the  government  to  alleviate  th© 
acute  cost-of -living  squeeze  on  the  worker, 
a  tax  cut  may  have  beneficial  effects  in  pre- 
serving the  recent  moderate  behavior  of 
wages. 


In  short,  a  supportive  tax  cut  that  offsets 
only  part  of  the  "tax"  collected  by  the  petro- 
leiun-produclng  countries  is  not  going  to 
exacerbate  the  Inflation  problem.  My  sense 
of  the  urgent  need  to  reverse  the  present 
Inflation  leads  to  proposals  for  a  rollback 
of  petroleum  prices  and  for  regulations  to 
ensure  adequate  domestic  supplies  of  farm 
products.  These  are  surely  lesser  evils  (with 
greater  anti-inflationary  benefits)  than 
letting  the  whole  economy  go  through  the 
wringer. 

SPECIFIC   TAX   COTS 

Three  speciflc  proposals  would  fill  the 
tax  bill,  as  I  see  It: 

1. — Reduce  social  insurance  taxes  on  em- 
ployees and  the  self-employed,  making  up 
for  that  loss  of  receipts  to  the  social  insur- 
ance funds  out  of  general  revenues.  That 
could  amount  to  a  reduction  across  the 
board  in  payroll  taxes  of  nearly  one  per- 
centage point.  Alternatively,  it  could  be 
structured  to  graduate  the  payroll  tax,  giving 
the  greatest  proportionate  relief  at  the  low 
end  of  the  wage  scale. 

2. — Incorporate  into  the  Income  tax  law 
the  option  of  a  $200  credit  in  lieu  of  the 
present  $750  personal  exemption  that  is 
deductible  in  calculating  taxable  income. 

3. — Raise  the  present  personal  exemption 
from  $750  to  $900  per  person. 

The  economic  Impact  of  all  these  options 
would  be  highly  desirable  and  roughly  equiv- 
alent. The  tax  cut  stemming  from  any 
would  flow  immediately  into  consumer  take- 
home  pay  through  our  withholding  system. 
Indeed,  any  one  would  provide  an  occasion 
for  restructuring  vrlthholdlng  rates  to  reduce 
the  current  large  volume  of  over-withholding 
and  thtiB  to  produce  an  even  larger  imme- 
diate effect  on  take-home  pay.  The  wide- 
spread small  increases  in  consumer  take- 
home  pay  resulting  from  any  of  the  tax  cuts 
would  get  into  the  spending  stream  and 
help  to  alleviate  the  possible  retrenchment 
in  consumer  living  standards  that  might 
otherwise  take  place  in  response  to  Job  lay- 
offs and  fuel  inflation.  The  vast  bulk  of  any 
of  these  tax  cuts  would  flow  to  the  lower- 
middle  and  middle-income  consiuner  who 
consumes  virttially  the  whole  of  bis  income. 

Any  choice  among  the  measures  really 
has  to  be  based  on  one's  sense  of  equity 
about  the  tax  system  and  one's  p>erceptlon  of 
the  feasibility  of  prompt  enactment.  As  I 
view  the  equity  issue,  easing  the  burden  of 
the  payroll  tax  would  be  my  top  priority.  But 
that  requires  the  use  of  general  revenues  for 
partial  financing  of  the  social  insurance 
funds;  and  that  would  be  a  new  precedent 
which  the  Congress  has  been  reluctant  to 
adopt  in  the  past  and  might  well  wish  to 
deliberate  at  length  before  accepting  now. 

The  $200  credit  option  aso  Introduces  a 
new  provision  Into  the  tax  laws,  but  one 
that  should  be  much  less  controversial  in 
principle.  There  is  a  paradox  In  the  present 
provisions  that  make  the  personal  exemption 
worth  $105  per  head  to  families  in  the 
lowest  income-tax  bracket  and  $525  per  head 
in  the  highest.  The  $200  credit  option  pro- 
vides tax  relief  tar  families  In  tax  brackets 
under  26  percent.  That  covers  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans  and,  by  excluding  the 
remainder,  it  can  offer  a  significantly  larger 
amount  of  tax  relief  to  the  family  at  median 
income  than  would  the  straight  rise  in 
the  personal  exemption.  I  regard  that  feature 
as  an  advantage  of  the  $200  credit  option. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  personal  exemption 
increase  has  the  advantage  of  being  the 
simplest  type  of  tax  cut.  TTie  fact  that  it 
provides  some  relief  to  every  family  that  pays 
Income  taxes  may  also  be  viewed  as  an 
advantage. 

Any  one  of  these  three  tax  measures  would 
be  constructive  and  respMusible.  representing 
a  combination  of  good  economic  policy  and 


good  social  policy.  They  deserve  prompt  con- 
sideration and  action. 

Massac HTTSCTTs  iNsnTtm  of  Tecknoloct, 
Cambridge,  Mass..  March  27, 1974. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  glad  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  of  March  for  my  views 
on  your  proposal  to  give  taxpayers  the  option 
of  taking  a  $200  credit  for  themselves  and 
each  dependent  if  they  prefer  that  over  the 
cuiTent  $750  exemption. 

7  do  favor  this  proposal.  Perhaps  the  three 
most  Important  considerations  in  Its  favor 
are  the  following: 

1.  Because  of  the  rise  in  prices  and  cost  of 
minimum  living  standard  in  the  30  years 
since  World  War  II,  the  present  exemption 
level  is  increasingly  inadequate,  being  more 
onerous  than  was  thought  appropriate  even 
In  the  middle  of  World  War  II  when  our  sys- 
tem was  fighting  for  its  life.  So  an  Increase 
in  effective  tax  reduction  at  the  bottom,  such 
as  you  are  recommending,  has  been  long  over- 
due rgardless  of  the  state  of  the  business 
cycle. 

2.  Currently  the  U.  S.  economy  is  in  a  state 
of  stagflation.  Real  family  incomes  have  noi; 
been  growing  in  the  way  considered  par  for 
our  system.  If  ever  there  were  a  good  time  for 
introducing  this  reform,  with  its  Implied  $6 
billion  revenue  loss,  this  would  seem  to  be  it. 
I  say  this  taking  due  regard  of  the  fftct  that 
as  I  write  the  consumers  price  index  Is  soar- 
ing around  the  10  percent  annual  rate.  How- 
ever, the  causes  of  the  most  recent  acceler- 
ation of  the  price  level  are  not  to  be  found 
primarily  in  an  excess  of  consumer  purchas- 
ing power,  but  rather  In  the  realm  of  energy, 
food,  and  other  staple  prices.  Reducing  the 
onerous  tax  burden  on  the  middle  and  low- 
Income  taxpayers  is  not  calculated  to  worsen 
this  kind  of  inflation — and  indeed  a  power- 
ful case  can  be  made,  as  Dr.  Heller  has  re- 
cently shown,  that  the  moderation  in  wage 
settlements  of  recent  times  can  be  best  pre- 
served by  Just  such  tax  reform. 

3.  Finally,  there  is  the  point  that  energy 
costs  will  be  irreversibly  higher  than  before 
the  October  Mideast  War.  This  hits  middle 
and  low  income  families  particularly.  Kven 
the  Administration  economists  agreed,  at  the 
time  when  they  were  fearing  political  pres- 
sures for  gasoline  and  fuel  rationing  In  the 
interests  of  equity,  that  a  strong  economic 
case  could  be  made  for  offsetting  some  of  the 
rise  in  market  prices  for  energy  by  mlddle- 
and  low-Income  tax  adjustments.  Your  bill, 
it  seems  to  me,  achieves  this  vital  purpose 
with  a  minimum  of  administrative  difficulty. 
So,  aside  from  the  long-term  and  the  cyclical 
arguments  for  your  proposal,  I  think  there 
is  a  powerful  reinforcing  argument  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency  and  equity  In  adjust- 
ing to  the  higher  costs  of  energy  that  will  be 
with  us  in  the  longer  run. 

I  have  not  exhausted  the  arguments  for  the 
tax -credit  proposal,  nor  commented  in  detail 
on  the  counter  arguments.  But  I  believe  I 
have  said  enough  to  indicate  that  a  majority 
of  mainstream  American  economists  would 
favor  this  proposal  on  the  basis  of  a  broad 
nonpartisan  consensus. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pattl  a.  SairuELsoN, 

Institute  Professor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  understand  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  has  a 
cloture  motion  to  offer.  Tliat  is  a  priv- 
ileged motion,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  that  motion  only,  which 
he  has  a  right  to  offer  without  my  yield- 
ing to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and  ask  that 

it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clotiire  motion  having  been  presented 
imder  nile  xxii,  the  Chair,  without  ob- 
jection, directs  the  clerk  to  read  the 
motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
cloture  motion  as  follows: 

Clotdke  Motion 
We,  tbe  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  o{  tbe 
Standing  Rules  of  tbe  Senate,  hereby  move  to 
bring  to  a  close  tbe  debate  upon  KM.  14832, 
an  act  to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase  In 
tbe  public  debt  limit. 

WaQace  F.  Bennett,  James  B.  Allen, 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Paul  Fannin,  Clifford 
P.  Hansen,  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  Robert 
Dole,  Jesse  Helms,  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Robert  P.  Grlffln,  Hugh  Scott,  Edward 
J.  Gumey,  John  Tower,  Strom  Thur- 
mond, Pete  V.  Domenlcl,  William  L. 
Scott,  Hiram  L.  Fong. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for 
tbe  purpose  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield 
for  that  purpose  only,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  now  two 
cloture  motions  at  the  desk,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  one  cloture 
motion  filed  by  the  majority  leader  and 
the  second  cloture  motion  filed  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  am 
I  correct  in  my  imderstanding  that  the 
first  vote  will  be,  under  the  rule,  on  the 
motion  filed  by  the  majority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents,  the  first  one  filed  will  be 
the  first  one  upon  which  the  Senate  will 
vote.  If  the  first  one  fails,  the  Senate  will 
vote  immediately  on  the  second  one.  If 
the  first  one  were  agreed  to,  the  Senate 
would  dispose  of  that  amendment  before 
the  second  cloture  motion  would  be  voted 
upon.         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
think  that  information  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
If  the  Chair  will  Indulge  me  momen- 
tarily, while  various  conferences  are 
being  held,  I  have  no  desire  to  speak 
on  tbe  amendment  of  tbe  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

I  shall  hold  the  floor,  as  I  promised  I 
would,  to  protect  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama until  he  is  through. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  yield  for  a  question  only  on  condition 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  On  those  terms  I 
accept. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  finds 
some  difEculty  in  locating  something  to 
talk  about,  perhaps  he  might  want  to 
discuss  the  climate  of  West  Virginia  and 
its  resorts  and  its  greenery. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
tbe  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  the 
floor. 
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!  that  all  Senators 

his  fair  share  of 

IS,  however.  Mr. 

to  look  at  the 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTTJ 
achieved  my  purpose. 

The     PRESIDINO 
time  has  expired,  and 
nizes  the  Senator  froi 
the  previous  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  yielding 
tome.  j 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCJOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  jyield  10  minutes 
to  me  to  discuss  this  muter? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  woulq  be  delighted  to 
yield  on  tbe  condition  ^at  I  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor,  and  t/hat  my  resump- 
tion of  my  remarks  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask;  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  for  10  minutes  for 
that  purpose  and  under  that  condition. 

The  KIESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  Uie  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yielding  to  me  and  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  what  h(i  is  doing,  for  his 
actions  of  yesterday  aiii  today  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
nature  of  the  matter  |n  which  we  are 
engaged. 

I  believe  that  all  Sej 
for  tax  reform.  I  believ( 
want  each  citizen  to  pi 
the  tax  burden.  If 
President,  that  we 
nature  of  the  various  nmendments  that 
have  been  offered  to  tl^  debt  ceiling  bill. 
I  believe  we  should  re<i>gnize  the  cost  of 
the  amendments  that '.  tave  been  printed 
and  are  ready  to  be  offe  -ed. 

If  we  look  at  the  irst  amendment, 
amendment  No.  1362,  which  would  in- 
crease the  personal  axemption  of  the 
individual.  I.  too.  would  like  to  see  us  get 
$1,000  for  each  individual.  To  have  a 
$1,000  personal  exemption  would  appear 
to  be  very  reasonable. 

But  If  we  look  at 
committee,  we  see  on 
that  last  year.  1973. 
deficit,  the  difference 
ernment  receipts  and 
lion;  and  if  we  look 
that  deficit,  we  find  thiit  $25  billion  was 
the  real  deficit  in  tbe  administrative 
budget,  the  way  Congi-ess  used  to  con- 
sider it.  In  the  matter  over  which  Con- 
gress has  control,  we  lad  a  deficit  last 
year  of  $25  billion. 

However,  in  recent  5  eai-s  we  have  had 
a  unified  budget  wheri :  we  have  lumped 
the  ti'ust  funds  with  ttie  administrative 
budget.  In  that  way,  I  ecause  there  is  a 
siuplus  in  the  trust  fund,  our  overall 
budget  deficit  does  not  look  as  bad. 

I  have  had  constitients  write  to  me 
who  are  concerned  aboi  it  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  our  trust  fund.  They  write  about 
the  government  emp]  oyees'  retirement 
fund  and  whether  or  n  it  it  is  actuarially 
sound. 

They  also  write  to  me  about  social 
security.  We  know  tha  ;  these  are  two  of 
the  principal  items  im  luded  in  the  trust 
funds,  together  with  t!  le  highway  funds. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  obtain  a  fair 
picture  of  the  naticmal  debt  by  looking  at 
this  unified  bulget.  It  gives  us  the  Im- 
pression that  $14.3  billion  was  the  actual 
amount  of  the  Goveitiment  deficit  for 


le  report  of  the 
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1973.  However.  I  submit  t  lat  the  $25  bil- 
li(m  is  the  actual  amount . 

When  we  look  at  the  current  year's 
budget  we  see  that  wheit  the  President 
submitted  a  budget — and  this  again  was 
the  unified  budget — he  indicated  that  we 
would  have  a  deficit  of  $ij.7  billion.  The 
estimate  today  is  $3.5  billion.  We  have 
improved  a  bit  for  the  current  year. 

But  we  look  further  to  tbe  estimated 
budget  for  1975,  at  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  it,  in  February  there  was 
an  estimate  of  $9.4  billioii  deficit.  Today 
it  is  $11.4  billion.  Thafe  has  been  a 
change  that  will  produce  $1  billion  less 
in  receipts,  and  a  need^  for  $1  billion 
more,  making  the  deficit^  increase  by  $2 
billion. 

If  we  look  at  the  administrative  budg- 
et, the  Federal  funds,  welnote  that  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1975  an  estimate  of  a  $19.9 
blUlcai  deficit,  almost  a  ^20  billion  def- 
icit, without  the  amendmfents  in  this  bill 
being  adopted.  | 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  in  view 
of  the  present  fiscal  sitijation  in  which 
the  Government  finds  itself,  these 
amendments  are  unrealistic. 

It  is  said  that  a  part  of  the  first  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Sen^itor  from  Msis- 
sachusetts  (Mr.  KennedtI)  would  return 
the  social  security  pajonfnt  to  the  low 
income  people. 

Purportedly  that  am( 
entirety.  Is  to  help  thi 
people.  But  lower  Incom 
helped  by  inflation.  Deficit  spending,  in 
my  opinion,  is  one  of  tht  major  factors 
that  has  brought  about  the  inflation 
which  exists  today.  | 

I  hate  to  think  of  the!  social  security 
recipients  as  being  on  vtelfare.  We  like 
to  think  that  social  security  is  an  in- 
surance program;  that  the  worker  con- 
tributes; that  the  contiibution  of  the 
employee  and  the  employer  match  each 
other  and  make  up  the  amount  that  is 
contributed  into  the  social  security  fund. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  provide  that  the 
lower  income  people's  contribution  will 
be  returned  to  them,  then  that  will  take 
away  some  of  the  pride  ^f  the  people  in 
being  self-sufRclent,  In  tnanaging  their 
own  lives? 

Win  not  the  stigma  ol  welfare  be  at- 
tached to  the  social  security  recipient  If 
he  gets  his  benefits  out 
fund  or  if  he  gets  it  out 
to  which  he  has  not  made 

Mr.  President.  I  thlnh  the  social  se- 
cui-ity  program  is  an  exc  ellent  program. 
I  feel,  however,  that  it  should  not  be 
combined  in  any  manne  *  with  the  wel- 
fare concept. 

When  we  look  at  the  f  rst  amendment 
to  this  bill  and  at  the  rfport,  the  sum- 
mary that  was  prepared 
Committee  staff  and  se^ 
portion  of  the  amendment,  to  increase 
the  amoimt  of  the  personal  exemption 
from  $750  to  $825  would  cost  $5,934  bil- 
lion, almost  $6  billion.      | 

If  we  combine  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment,  that  would  fe  an  additional 
$700  milHon,  and  would  rtiake  a  total  ad- 
dition to  the  deficit  with  iphich  the  coun- 
try is  confronted  in  the 
of  $6.6  billion. 

This  is  not  helping  thel 
is  not  helping  any  of  ou  ■  American  cit- 
izens by  adding  to  the  na  ional  debt. 


of  tbe  general 
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by  the  Finance 
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aext  fiscal  year 
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I  believe  that  under  our  Constitution 

we  have  a  manner  in  which 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  As  soon  as  I 
have  finished  my  thought. 

Under  our  Constitution,  we  have  a 
manner  In  which  we  consider  tax  legisla- 
tion. Tax  legislation,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, originates  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Then  it 
comes  over  to  this  body. 

I  submit  that  to  attach  an  amendment 
costing  $6.6  billion  to  a  debt  celling  bill 
is  not  the  proper  way  to  legislate,  espe- 
cially when  we  are  talking  about  increas- 
ing the  debt  ceiling  to  $495  biUion. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  while  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
deacribing  tha  amendment,  he  will  also 
mention  its  tax  reform  provisions  in  his 
comments,  because  quite  clearly  he  is  not 
presenting  a  full  picture  of  the  amend- 
ment by  just  describing  the  tax  relief 
provisions.  I  hope  that,  in  fairness,  in 
his  presentation  he  would  indicte  to  the 
Senate  whether  he  is  for  tax  reform, 
and  if  so.  what  his  evaluations  are  of 
the  various  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment, rather  than  present  only  half  of 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  "WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  May  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chus3tts.  What  is  the  amendment  that 
he  is  proposing  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  provide  $6.5 
billion  in  tax  relief  through  the  modest 
increase  in  the  personal  exemption,  the 
optional  tax  credit,  and  the  work  bonus 
for  the  working  poor. 

This  revenue  loss  is  made  up  in  the 
first  year  by  increased  revenues  of  $4 
billion  in  ta::  reform,  which  will  rise  to 
$7  billion  in  the  fifth  year.  So  the  reve- 
nue loss  is  almost  completely  offset. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  May  I  ask 

the  Senator  what  the  amendment 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
permit  me  to  respond  to  the  question  of 

the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senators  suspend?  The  time  agreed  upon 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  will  the  Sen- tor  yield,  under  the 
same  conditions,  an  additional  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  have  an  additional  10  min- 
utes under  the  same  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  certainly  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  my 
comments,  but  I  would  ask  him,  if  he 
will,  to  tell  us  whether  the  particular 
amendment  which  I  am  talking  about, 
v^-ithout  bringing  in  extraneous  matters, 
does  Increase  or  decrease  the  income  of 
the  Government? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  amendment  No.  1443? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  talking 

about 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Amendment  No.  1443 
provides  tax  relief  for  middle-income, 
low  hicome,  and  working  poor.  The  Sen- 
ator is  describing  only  a  part  of  that 
amendment.  Other  parts  of  the  amend- 
ment deal  with  tax  reform. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  No,  I  am 
not  talking  about  that  one. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  includes  the  repeal 
of  accelerated  depreciation,  repeal  of 
oil  depletion,  repeal  of  DISC,  and  a 
strengthening  of  the  minimum  tax 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  No,  I  am 
not  talking  about  that  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then,  wiU  the  Sena- 
tor describe  which  amendment  he  is 
talking  about? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  talking 
about  amendment  No.  1362,  which  is 
number  one  on  the  summary  of  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  which  was  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
The  figures  I  quoted  to  the  Senate,  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  heard,  were 
figures  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  As  I  read  those  fig- 
ures and  read  the  summary  prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  this  would 
result  in  a  further  deficit  of  $6.6  billion. 
I  was  not  referring  to  the  other  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  mentioned 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
the  amendment  which  we  hope  to  have 
considered  is  amendment  No.  1443.  It 
includes  the  identical  tax  relief  provi- 
sions described  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, as  comprising  amendment  No. 
1362.  As  the  Senator  will  see.  amend- 
ment No.  1363  comprises  the  tax  reform 
proposal ;  amendment  No.  1443  combines 
amendments  Nos.  1362  and  1363  into  a 
single  amendment.  There  is  no  present 
intention  to  call  up  amendment  No.  1362 
The  summary  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers, is  simply  a  list  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee staff  of  all  the  amendments  of- 
fered so  far  to  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act. 
Amendment  No.  1362  is  listed  first  be- 
cause it  happened  to  be  the  first  amend- 
ment introduced  to  the  bill. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  use  his  time 
to  describe  an  amendment  which  I  previ- 
ously offered  but  which  wiU  not  be  called 
up,  then  obviously  the  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  do  so.  But  if  he  would  address 
himself  to  amendment  No.  1443,  which 
it  is  our  intention  to  call  up  at  the  ear- 
liest posible  time,  which  is  the  amend- 
ment referred  to  by  the  majority  leader 
which  is  the  amendment  that  has  been 
written  about  and  considered  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  then  I  person- 
ally feel,  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  that 
amendment,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  would  be  used  more  valuably. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  call  at- 
tention, however,  to  the  fact  that  tliis 
is  designated  on  the  summarj'  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
as  the  first  amendment.  It  is  amendment 
No.  1362,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  Is  the  chief  sponsor. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  does  not 


Intend  to  call  this  amendment  up.  I  had 
not  heard  him  say  that  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  just  a  moment  ago. 
As  I  understand  the  Senator,  he  is  not 
going  to  call  up  amendment  No.  1362: 
he  is  going  to  call  up  a  substitute  amend- 
ment. No.  1443  which  he  cosponsored 
with  Senator  Humphrey  and  others. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
and  I  think  the  statements  I  have  made 
in  the  Record  over  a  period  of  recent 
days  and  last  week  will  clearly  indicate 
that. 

Amendment  No.  1443  includes  amend- 
ments Nos.  1362  and  1363.  The  substance 
Is  the  same,  but  the  form  is  amendment 
No.  1443.  So  I  am  glad  to  clarify  the 
Record,  and  indicate  that  it  is  the  hope 
and  intention  of  the  sponsors  to  call  up 
amendment  No.  1443.  It  provides  some 
tax  relief  tax  equity  to  middle  income, 
low  income,  and  working  poor  people, 
and  its  revenue  loss  will  be  offset  by 
the  closing  of  various  tax  loopholes,  such 
as  accelerated  depreciation,  the  DISC 
provision,  the  minimum  tax,  and  the  oil 
depletion  allowance. 

It  is  our  intention  to  provide  relief  to 
the  middle  income,  low  Income,  and 
working  poor  groups,  and  to  offset  that 
relief  by  increased  revenues  from  closing 
tax  loopholes. 

So  I  hope,  in  behalf  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  providing  tax  Justice  and 
tax  relief,  that  we  will  be  able  to  have 
some  debate  and  discussion  of  that 
amendment.  I  think  it  would  be  useful, 
now,  since  the  Senator  is  interested  in 
talking  about  the  merits  of  these  provi- 
sions. If  we  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  them.  We  are  not  permitted  to 
discuss  them  now  imder  the  parliamen- 
tary situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  explana- 
tion and  his  reference  to  another  amend- 
ment and  the  fact  that  he  is  not  going  to 
call  up  the  amendment.  I  would  say, 
however,  that  amendment  No.  1362  is 
the  one  at  the  head  of  the  page  num- 
bered 1  of  the  summary  of  amendments 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  So  if  I  was  incorrect  In  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senator  intended  to 
call  up  amendmet  No.- 1362,  apparently 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  also  mistaken. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  substan- 
tially all  of  these  amendments,  would 
decrease  the  amount  of  the  Federal  in- 
come and  result  in  a  further  spread  of 
the  difference  between  the  Government's 
receipts  and  outlays.  In  my  (q>lnion  a 
greater  deficit  is  against  the  interests  of 
everyone  including  poor  people  of  tlie 
country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  vs  ill  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  do  not 
yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  infia- 
tionary  pressures  in  this  country  work 
against  the  poor  people,  against  people 
in  retirement,  and  people  U\ing  on  a 
fixed  income.  I  feel  that  some  way  must 
be  found  to  bring  our  fiscal  house  iu 
order  so  that  we  will  not  have  this  con- 
tinued deficit. 

If  we  look  at  page  2  of  the  committee 
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report,  we  will  find  that  in  1947  a  debt 
ceiling  was  first  established,  in  the 
amount  of  $275  billion.  We  see,  that 
through  the  years,  the  debt  ceiling  has 
gone  up  and  up  until  now  we  have  a  debt 
ceiling,  a  permanent  ceiling,  of  $400 
billion,  and  a  temporary  ceiling  of  $75.7 
billion  more  resulting  in  the  present 
temporary  ceiling  of  $475.7  billion. 

The  proposal  is  to  raise  the  temporary 
ceiling  by  an  additional  $95  billion,  plac- 
ing the  permanent  ceiling  at  $400  billion. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
somehow,  we  have  to  reverse  this  trend 
so  that  we  can  have  income  equal  our 
outlays.  If  we  really  want  to  help  the 
people  of  this  country,  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  both  Senate  and  House, 
can  find  a  way  to  balance  the  budget  of 
the  country.  We  are  playing  a  cruel  hoax 
on  the  people  of  the  country  when  we  say 
that  we  are  going  to  help  them  by  re- 
ducing -taxes  because,  regardless  of  the 
amoimt  of  the  tax  they  pay,  when  they 
have  to  pay  more  for  the  things  they  buy 
in  order  to  live  from  day  to  day,  then  the 
tax  advantages  we  might  give  to  them 
are  of  no  real  benefit. 

We  have  to  find  a  way  to  control  in- 
flation in  this  country.  I  hope  that  the 
various  amendments  to  decrease  the  Fed- 
eral income  will  not  prevail,  although 
some  of  them  have  considerable  merit. 
We  can  consider  tax  reform  in  the  regu- 
lar way  and  let  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  hold  hearings  and 
report  a  bill  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell). The  10  minutes  of  the  Senator 
have  expired.  The  floor  reverts  t»  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen). 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor  smd  that  he  will  not  be  charged 
with  a  second  speech,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  that  request  brief- 
ly, and  imder  the  same  conditions,  I 
should  like  to  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
within  the  30  minutes  for  the  recess? 


provide  for  a  temporary  1  icrease  in  the 
public  debt  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFlq ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  tile  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  the  floor 
for  not  to  exceed  12  minu  bes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frori  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  with  the  understanding  that  I 
will  not  lo.se  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
with  the  further  understa  iding  that  my 
resumption  of  my  remarks  after  he  has 
yielded  the  floor  back  to  ne  will  not  be 
considered  a  second  speec  i  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF!  CER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hea  -s  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabams  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  yield  me  3  ninutes,  under 
the  same  conditions,  befc  re  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  starts  his  spe«  h? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  'resident,  I  am 
about  to  make  a  unai  imous-consent 
request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consei  t  that  the  time 
for  the  vote  on  the  clotur  !  motion  intro- 
duced today  covering  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  be  moved  up  [from  Thursday 
to  Wednesday  afternoon  <it  4  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presjdent,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and 
ject — I  am  sure  the  malority  leader  Is 
going  further  and  is  als )  providing  for 
moving  up  the  cloture  m<  tion  calling  for 
cloture  as  to  the  entire  bil 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  make  that  re- 
quest and  that  the  vote  i  m  the  flrst  clo- 


the right  to  object,  what  is  the  item  of 
legislation?  i 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  a  b  11  involving 
food  stamps  for  the  poor,  wl  lich  I  would 
like  to  keep  at  the  desk  wl  en  it  comes 
over  from  the  House,  because  I  believe 
the  Senate  will  want  to  act  on  that  bill 
without  amendments.  In  due  course  I  ex- 
pect to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  placed  on  the  calendar,  but  for  the 
time  being  I  merely  ask  thst  it  be  held 
at  the  desk  until  the  Seiate  decides 
what  it  wants  to  do. 

I  point  out  that  I  can  do 
jection,  anyway.  A  single 
keep  it  from  being  referred 
mittee.  What  I  am  saying 
I  want  to  do.  I  will  do,  anywfiy 
ator  cannot  keep  me  from 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICfeR 
objection?  Without  objection 
ordered. 
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RECESS  FOR  30  MINUTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  under  the  con- 
ditions previously  stated,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  5:04  p.m., 
the  Senate  recessed  for  30  minutes; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  at 
5:34  p.m.,  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Haskell). 


ture   motion   occur 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Prfesident,  reserv 
ing  the  right  to  object,  would  it  also  be 
imderstood    that    perhaps    it    could    be 
agreed  that  a  motion  to  t^ble  the  amend- 
ment would  not  be  in  order  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  in  or- 
der, but  it  would  not  be  mkde. 

Mr.    GRIFFIN.    I    kni)w 
giiished  majority  leader 
to  make  that  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  on  the  basis 
of  my  conversations  wit  i  various  Mem- 
bers, I  can  give  the  full 
surance. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection?  The  Chair 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  I 
DESK 


the  same  basis, 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  UMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill   (H.R.   14832)    to 


Mr.    LONG.   Mr.   Pr^ident,   will   the 
Senator  from  Alabama  t  s  willing  to  yield 
to  me  for  1  minute,  on 
for  a  imanimous-conseiit  request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presi<ftnt,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  wh«n  the  bill  HR. 
15124  arrives  at  the  desk;  it  be  held  at  the 
desk  pending  further  decision  by  the 
Senate  as  to  its  dispositi()n. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 


Is  there 


the   dlstin- 
does  not  Intend 


Senate  that  as- 


TEMPORARY  INCREASt  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LI  *iHT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1«32)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  votes  on 
the  cloture  motions  be  back-to-back 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICjER 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  the  e  rent  that  the 
Senate  were  to  vote  to  invo  Ice  cloture  on 
the  Allen  amendment,  wou  d  there  then 
be  back-to-back  votes,  und^r  the  imani 
mous-consent  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  If  the  flrst 
cloture  motion  were  not  agreed  to,  then 
there  would  be  two  succe^ive  votes 
the  flrst  cloture  motion  w^e  agreed  to, 
the  vote  on  the  second  clbture  motion 
would  not  occur  until  the 
had  been  disposed  of,  excqpt  by  unanl 
mous  consent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  thai 
majority  leader  intended  liy  his  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  w>uld  have  no 
objection  to  his  request,  provided  that 
the  cloture  motion  did  not 
flrst  vote.        

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr, 
withdraw  my  request,  and 
of  the  Senate  be  in  force. 


OFl  TCER 


hears 


R.  15124  AT 


OFPIC  ER, 


Is  there    provision  FOR  TIME  I  TO  BE  SET 
none,  and  it        ^on    DISCUSSION    OF    CLOTURE 
MOTIONS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING 
ator  from  Alabama  will 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No  provision 
made  for  a  discussion  of  i 
mediately  prior  to  the 
ture  motion.  Would  not 
leader  not  like  to  make 
time  to  be  set  apart  for 
those  motions?  Generally 
time.  

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Hour 
would  the  Senator  suggest ' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  was  wond  iring  whether, 


carry  on  the 

President,   I 
let  the  rules 


stiite 


the 
vole 


The  Sen- 
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possibly,  1  hour  would  cover  both  cloture 
motions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  the  first  clo- 
ture motion  there  be — well,  on  both 
cloture  motions,  if  we  get  to  the  second 
cloture  motion,  the  second  cloture  vote^ 
that  there  be  1  hour  equally  divided 
between  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  or  whomever  they  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  right  designa- 
tions will  be  made. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  further  inquiry,  Mr. 
President.  Has  it  been  definitely  estab- 
lished that  the  vote  on  the  Bennett  clo- 
ture motion  will  also  be  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  necessary,  yes. 

Mr.  AT  J  .EN.  Yes. 


PROVISION  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  QUORUM  AT  TIME  OF  VOTE  ON 
FIRST  CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  other  Senators  will  8d- 
low  me  to  make  whatever  arrangements 
are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quorum,  which  is  required 
under  the  rule,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
vote  on  the  flrst  cloture  motion  will  oc- 
cur as  near  to  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  as 
is  possible;  because  unless  we  vacate 
that  portion  of  the  rule  requiring  the 
establishment  of  a  quorum,  we  cannot 
be  absolutely  sure  that  that  vote  on  the 
first  cloture  motion  will  come  precisely 
at  4  o'clock,  no  matter  what  kind  of 
unanimous  consent  request  we  enter  into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^R.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Unless  we  vi- 
tiate the  request  for  a  quorum. 

So  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  after 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  flnished  his 
speech,  to  shape  up  the  program  accord- 
ingly, as  best  I  can,  it  will  be  appreciated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  12  min- 
utes. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  LIVE- 
STOCK POLICY:  TOO  LITTLE  CON- 
CERN AND  TOO  LITTLE  ACTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding.  I  shall  not  take  the  entire  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  19  Senators 
got  together  here  to  discuss  the  crisis  in 
the  livestock  industry  and  to  propose 
several  speciflc  steps  to  resolve  that 
crisis.  Later  in  the  day,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural 
Electrification  held  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion to  provide  emergency  loans  to  live- 
stock producers  now  threatened  with 
bankruptcy  because  they  can  no  longer 
afford  to  raise  cattle,  hogs,  turkeys,  and 
chickens.  The  prices  are  so  low — and  the 
expenses  in  raising  livestock  are  so  high— 
that  farmers  cannot  break  even,  let  alone 
make  a  small  profit  on  their  hard  work. 

The  proposals  for  concrete  action  and 
the  prospects  for  passage  of  an  emer- 
gency loan  bill  have  provided  some  en- 


couragement to  livestock  producers.  But 
with  that  encouragement  came  some 
very  bad  news.  Yesterday,  it  became  clear 
that  this  administration  has  no  plans  to 
provide  substantial  assistance  to  the  Uve- 
stock  industry. 

And,  what  is  even  more  discouraging, 
this  administration  opposes  legislation 
now  before  Congress  that  would  provide 
just  that  kind  of  help. 

For  the  last  week  or  so,  this  adminis- 
tration has  been  involved  in  little  more 
than  a  charade,  pretending  that  it  was 
ready  and  willing  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  livestock  producers.  There  were 
high-level  meetings  and  pronoimce- 
ments,  but  it  was  all  a  sham.  This  admin- 
istration continues  to  act  as  if  It  still  he- 
lieves  that  "farmers  have  never  had  it  so 
good." 

Time  and  time  again,  spokesmen  for 
this  administration  have  promised  ac- 
tion, but  that  is  not  what  it  has  deliv- 
ered. They  have  testified  against  the 
emergency  loan  bill,  against  reimposing 
import  quotas  for  beef,  and  against  a 
tax  cut  that  would  increase  the  consum- 
ers buying  power,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
this  administration  will  do  little  to  en- 
courage wholesalers  and  retailers  to  lower 
their  profit  margins. 

There  was  a  well-publicized  White 
House  meeting  yesterday  where  the  ad- 
ministration was  supposed  to  "jawbone" 
meat  retailers  to  reduce  the  spread  be- 
tween the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer 
and  the  prices  paid  to  farmers.  But  that 
did  not  happen.  Instead,  administration 
spokesmen  questioned  the  effectiveness 
of  jawboning  and  suggested  that  the 
"price  spread"  was  not  all  that  signif- 
icant— even  though  the  spread  is  at  or 
near  record  levels. 

This  administration  still  refuses  to  re- 
instate import  quotas  on  meat.  It  argues 
that  quotas  will  not  help  very  much. 
Instead  of  quotas,  the  administration 
has  promised  to  encourage  other  nations 
not  to  export  as  much  beef  to  this  coun- 
try. But  livestock  producers  are  going 
out  of  business  today — they  cannot  wait 
for  the  administration's  encouragement 
to  take  effect,  especially  when  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  tell  us  how  much  its 
proposals  will  help. 

The  most  outrageous  example  of  the 
administration's  callous  indifference  to 
the  problems  of  the  Uvestock  industry 
occurred  yesterday  when  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  J.  Phil  Campbell  tes- 
tified at  Senator  McGovern's  hearings 
on  the  emergency  loan  legislation. 

He  said  that  the  administration  op- 
posed such  legislation.  For  the  adminis- 
tration to  say.  on  the  one  hand,  that  it 
wants  to  help  the  livestock  producers  and 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  to  flatly  oppose 
a  modest  emergency  loan  program  is 
hypocritical  at  best. 

Unfortunately,  Secretary  Campbell  did 
not  come  to  the  subcommittee  hearing 
well  prepared.  He  told  us  he  had  no  idea 
what  the  "break-even"  price  for  cattle  is. 
He  could  not  teU  us  what  impact  on 
prices  the  administration's  proposals 
would  have.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
an  offlclEil  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  poorly  prepared  for  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  Most  of  us  accept  that  as  a 


reflection  of  the  administration's  attitude 
toward  the  Congress,  but  surely  the  cattle 
and  hog  feeders  who  had  come  to  testify 
had  the  right  to  expect  more.  And  no  one 
left  that  hearing  room  without  the  feel- 
ing that  this  administration  does  not 
have  much  concern  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  American  farmer  or  con- 
sumer. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  ad- 
ministration's opposition  to  the  emer- 
gency loan  proposal — especially  when 
just  a  few  months  ago  it  failed  to  oppose 
a  $10  million  giveaway  to  a  few  large 
poultry  producers.  Unlike  the  chicken 
indemnity  bill,  this  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram is  not  a  grant.  Unlike  the  chicken 
indemnity  bill,  it  would  help  thousands 
of  farmers.  And  unlike  the  chicken  in- 
demnity bill,  it  is  a  limited  response  to  a 
very  serious  problem. 

One  avenue  of  relief  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  pursued,  is  increased  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  meat.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  just  announced 
that  it  will  purchase  $100  million  of  meat. 
It  is  a  good  step  forward,  but  obviously 
will  make  no  signiflcant  improvement  in 
the  price  situation.  As  long  as  the  admin- 
istration is  unwilling  to  provide  any  other 
assistance,  it  must  be  willing  to  make  a 
much  greater  commitment  to  buying 
more  meat — for  the  school  lunch  and 
commodity  programs  and  for  the  mili- 
tary's use.  In  1964,  during  a  crisis  much 
less  acute,  the  administration  purchased 
$280  miUion  in  meat. 

So  far,  at  least,  all  this  administration 
has  done  for  livestock  producers  is  to 
supply  them  with  words  and  false  hopes. 
If  the  administration  has  other  concrete 
plans,  let  us  hear  them.  If  not,  let  them 
stop  making  promises  of  help  they  do  not 
intend  to  keep. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  cannot 
stand  idly  by. 

We  can  pass  that  emergency  loan  leg- 
islation. Hopefully,  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  can  report  a  bill  to  the 
floor  tomorrow. 

We  can  continue  to  argue  strongly  for 
a  reimposition  of  the  meat  quotas,  and 
we  can  emphasize  the  need  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  growing  "price  spread"  in 
the  livestock  industry  and  put  meaning- 
ful pressure  on  those  who  may  be  profit- 
ing unjustly  at  the  expense  of  farmers 
and  consumers. 

PinaUy,  the  Congress  can  help  the  en- 
tire economy — including  livestock  pro- 
ducers—by passing  the  tax-reform  tax- 
cut  prc^osal  that  has  been  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  debt  celling  bUl.  That 
would  put  additional  money  in  low-  and 
moderate-income  consiuners  hands.  It 
would  give  them  buying  power  for  meat 
and  other  goods. 

The  administration  has  opposed  each 
of  these  proposals  without  suggesting  an 
effective  alternative.  Its  basic  policy 
seems  to  be  "hands  off."  Eventually  per- 
haps, enough  producers  will  go  bankrupt 
to  enable  the  remaining  producers  to  sui-- 
vive.  And  although  that  hardly  seems 
sound  policy,  It  Is  this  administration's 
poUcy.  The  consequences  of  a  "hands 
off"  approach  to  this  problem  add  up  to 
economic  tragedy— for  farmers,  related 
businesses,  rural  communities,  and  the 
consumer. 
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I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  the 
emergency  loan  program  and  the  tax- 
reform-tax  cut  legislation  in  the  next 
few  days — to  provide  leadership  where 
the  administration  has  not. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  an  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  whereby  the 
cloture  vote  on  the  motion  to  bring  de- 
bate to  a  close  on  the  pending  germane 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  occur  tomorrow  in- 
stead of  Thursday. 

Immediately  after  that  vote,  provided 
it  does  not  carry,  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion  filed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  . 

This  agreement  was  entered  into  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  business  of  the 
Senate  and  to  get  to  the  issue  at  the 
earliest  moment,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  agreement  has  been  made  that  no 
motion  to  table  will  be  made  as  against 
the  pending  amendment,  but  that  it  will 
be  decided  on  its  merits;  and  for  that 
reason,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  woiild  the  Senator  be  so 
kind  as  to  permit  me  to  have  unanimous 
consent  to  address  the  Senate  for  about 
7  minutes? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Provided  that  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  that  the  re- 
sumption of  my  remarks  will  not  con- 
stitute the  beginning  of  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  AND  CORRECTION  OP  A 
TECHNICAL  ERROR  IN  S.  2513, 
WITH  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
LISTED 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
2,  1973,  Senator  Ribicoff  and  I  were 
Joined  by  13  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  introducing  S.  2513,  "The  Cata- 
strophic Health  Insurance  and  Medical 
Assistance  Reform  Act."  Since  then,  12 
additional  Senators  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  2513. 

In  the  initial  printing  of  S.  2513,  4,000 
copies  were  printed  and  distributed.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  document  room  has 
gone  back  to  press  twice  to  meet  the 
demand  for  copies  of  S.  2513. 

A  technical  error  was  inadvertently 
Included  in  these  initial  printings  of  the 
bill.  In  title  n  of  the  bill,  page  53,  be- 
tween lines  13  and  14,  the  following  was 
omitted : 

(D)    skilled  nursing  facility  services. 

Since  this  error  results  in  a  substantial 
change  in  the  intended  bill,  I  believe  it 
is  important  to  correct  it  in  a  new  print- 
ing. 

In  view  of  this  required  correction,  the 
continuing  demand  for  the  bill,  and  the 
fact  that  the  committee  has  initiated 
hearings  on  this  and  other  bills  on  catas- 
trophic and  national  health  insurance,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  S. 
2513,  be  reprinted  to  correct  the  tech- 
nical error  and  to  include  all  25  cospon- 


sors,  that  1,000  copies  be  {printed  for  the 
\ise  of  the  Committee  o|i  Finance,  and 
that  the  record  remain  4pen  for  3  days 
to  enable  other  Senators  who  wish  to  do 
so  to  join  in  cosponsorinjg  S.  2513. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF^ER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) .  Without  objection^it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai 
members  of  the  Commit  ee  on  Finance 
who  will  be  holding  he  firings  on  this 
measure,  as  well  as  a  list  of  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  joined  in  i  ;osponsoring  it, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obje<  tion,  the  hsts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Catastrophic 
Assistance 


COSPONSORS    or  S.    2513,    Tte 
Health  Insctrance  and  Medical 
Reform  Act 

members  of  the  coMMiTttx:  ON  finance 

Russell    B.    Long.    Herms  n    E.    Talmadge, 

Abraham    Ribicoff,    Gaylon  I    Nelson,    Lloyd 

Bentsen.    Clifford   P.   Hans4n,   Robert   Dole, 

William  V.  Roth. 

other  senatArs 


Charles  H.  Percy,  Hugh 
Montoya,  James  S.  Aboure^ 
Govern,    Milton   R.    Young, 
Floyd  K.  Haskell.  Gale  W. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Alan 
Gurney,  Howard  W.  Cannoi 
dolph,  Ernest  F.  Hollings 
dick,  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  III . 


Scott.  Joseph  M. 
,  George  S.  Mc- 
Lawton   Chiles, 
1  IcGee. 

3ible,  Edward  J. 
,  Jennings  Ran- 
Suenttn  N.  Bur- 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 


with  the  con- 

tlR.    14832)    to 

increase  in  the 


The  Senate  continued 
sideration  of  the  bill  (! 
provide  for  a  temporary 
public  debt  limit. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRO. 
will  the  Senator  from  Al  abama 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presid  ;nt, 
imous  consent  to  yield  stch 
distinguished  assistant 
may  require,  without  losing 
the  floor  and  without  th  ; 
my  remarks  being  consic  ered 
ning  of  a  second  speech 

The  PRESIDING  OFI ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  . 


UNANIMOUS-' 

AGREEMElfT 


Mr.  President, 
yield? 
I  ask  unan- 
time  as  the 
najority  leader 
my  right  to 
resumption  of 
the  begin- 


CC  NSENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI  • 
I  ask  unanimous  consen 
with  the  understanding 
ously  been  entered  into, 
of  3  p.m.  tomorrow  the 
the  consideration  of  the 
ness.  and  that  the  1  hoik" 
on  the  motion  to  invoke 
begin  running. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C 
mous  consent  that  at 
routine  morning  busine^ 
the  Senate  proceed  to 
of  the  Older  Americans 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  orderec . 


Mr.  President, 

in  accordance 
that  has  previ- 
hat  at  the  hour 

Senate  resume 
m  finished  busi- 

f  or  the  debate 
cloture  then 

OFFICER.  Without 


BYRD 


I  ask  unani- 

conclusion  of 

on  tomorrow, 

consideration 

!Vct,  H.R.  11105. 

Without 


tie 


tlie 


OFFICER. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OP 
S.    2784    TOMCtflROW 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI  > 
I  ask  unanimous  consen 


Mr.  President, 
that  upon  dis- 
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itil  the  hour 

Without 

President, 
it  upon  the 

ch  will  be  by 
the  motion 

lendment  by 


SR.  Without 


Now,    Mr. 
nsent  that, 
cloture  car- 
en  amend- 


Without 


believe  this 
se,  under  the 


position  of  H.R.  11105  tomoifow,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
2784,  Calendar  No.  879,  the  veterans  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  '^  YRD.  B^r.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  i\.  nsent  that  the  im- 
finished  business  on  t/omocrow  be  tem- 
porary laid  aside  and  reniain  in  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  status 
of  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
conclusion  of  the  vote — wh 
roUcall,  automatically — on] 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  ai| 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  , 
if  that  motion  to  invoke  cloture  fails,  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on 
the  bill  immediately  occur.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BT 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  i 
if  the  first  motion  to  invoke 
ries,  upon  disposition  of  the 
ment,  if  that  be  on  tomorrow,  the  vote 
then  immediately  occur  ofi  the  second 
motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
request  is  necessary,  other 
rule,  in  the  event  the  Allei^  amendment 
were  brought  imder  cloture!  and  disposed 
of  tomorrow,  the  second  vpte  to  invoke 
cloture  would  not  automatically  come 
tomorrow,  because  tomorrow  would  not 
be  the  first  calendar  day  except  one  fol- 
lowing the  entry  of  the  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  J 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  action 
on  the  Older  Americans  AJct  and/or  on 
the  veterans'  bill  is  not  completed  by  the 
hour  of  3  p.m.  tomorrow,  at;  such  time  as 
the  leadership  may  wish  to  return  to 
such  measure,  the  leadership  would  be 
authorized  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ]  lir.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  prior  to 
the  hour  of  3  p.m.  tomorrow,  no  motion 
to  table  the  Allen  ameniment  be  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ]  it. 
the  program  for  tomorro 
follows 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginii  i  yield,  before 
he  leaves  the  matter  of  clot  are?  I  under- 
stood— and  I  wish  to  underline  the  agree- 
ment— the  distinguished  majority  leader 
to  say  that  there  would  be  no  motions 
to  table  the  Allen  amendment  even  in 
case  cloture  was  Invoked  against  that 
amendment.  Is  that  correctl? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  that 
was  the  intention  of  the  m:  Jority  lesider. 
Whether  he  expressed  it  pn  icisely  in  that 
fashion,  I  do  not  recall,  buf  I  think  that 
was  his  intention. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Shall  we  gdt  that  nailed 
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President, 
K     is     as 


down  by  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  be 
willing  to  ask  imanimous  consent  to  that 
effect,  realizing  that  if  cloture  is  Invoked 
on  the  Allen  amendment,  any  amend- 
ments at  the  desk  at  the  time,  that  have 
met  the  reading  requirement  and  are  ger- 
mane, can  be  called  up  before  the  Allen 
amendment  would  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  would  they  have  to 
be  disposed  of  if  they  were  amendments 
to  the  Allen  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  cloture  is 
invoked,  any  amendments  to  the  Allen 
amendment  that  had  been  read  would 
qualify  for  being  called  up. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  true,  but  if  the 
basic  amendment  is  tabled,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  amend. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning that.  I  am  saying  that  I  realize, 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
realizes,  that  in  making  the  promise  that 
no  motion  to  table  the  amendment  would 
be  in  order  even  if  cloture  is  invoked, 
the  leadership  is  giving  up  something, 
because  without  such  consent,  under  the 
rules,  even  though  cloture  is  invoked  on 
the  Allen  amendment,  a  motion  to  table 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  motion 
to  table  the  Allen  amendment  cannot  be 
made  by  virtue  of  an  understanding — 
which  I  am  sure  the  majority  leader 
meant  to  convey — ^then  the  leadership  is 
bound  to  allow  any  amendments  ger- 
mane to  the  Allen  amendment,  any 
amendments  that  have  met  the  reading 
requirement — to  be  called  up  and  dis- 
cussed, thus  delaying  final  action  on  the 
Allen  amendment,  if  cloture  is  invoked. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  to  the  Allen  amendment 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  motion  to  table 
If  cloture  is  invoked  on  the  Allen 
amendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  but  In  view  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  that 
would  not  be 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that — and  I  want  the  record 
to  show — the  leadership  is  giving  up 
something. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  is  it  giving  up?  That 
is  the  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  By  consent- 
ing, by  agreeing  that  no  motion  to  table 
the  Allen  amendment  would  be  made 
even  if  cloture  is  invoked  on  the  Allen 
amendmrait 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  nailed 
down,  that  there  would  be  no  motions  to 
table  the  Allen  amendment  even  if  clo- 
ture is  invoked. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  what 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  get  nailed  down. 
That  is  what  I  am  interested  in  getting 
an  agreement  on,  but  not  without  making 
the  conunent  that  the  leadership  is  fully 
aware  that  in  agreeing  that  no  motion 
to  table  would  be  made,  the  leadership 
is  fully  aware  it  is  giving  up  some  of  its 
rights  and  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, if  subject  to  amendment  to  a  con- 
siderable extent — say  there  are  50  quali- 
fied   amendments    to    the    Senator's 


amendment  at  the  desk — ^thls  could 
mean  that  even  though  cloture  were  in- 
voked on  the  Senator's  amendment,  the 
Senate  could  spend  a  week  on  amend- 
ments to  his  amendment,  if  the  leader- 
ship gives  up  its  ordinary  right  to  move, 
after  cloture  is  invoked,  to  table  the  basic 
amendment.  I  am  simply  trying  to  say  to 
the  Senator,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
world,  that  the  leadership  is  giving  up 
something  in  giving  up  this  motion  to 
table  the  Allen  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  will  be  the  status  of 
the  understanding  that  no  motions  to 
table  may  be  filed  in  the  event  cloture  is 
invoked  to  the  Allen  amendment  or  to 
any  amendment  thereto  that  met  the 
test^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  that 
the  leader  indicated  that  there  would  be 
no  motion  to  table  the  Allen  amendment, 
and  I  do  not  believe  he  went  beyond 
that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  perfectly  aU  right. 
I  have  no  interest  in  amendments  to  the 
amendment,  but  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  under  the  impression  that  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader 
asked  that  question  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  that  was  the  impression  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  imder.  So  is 
it  agreed,  then,  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  stipulates,  even  if 
cloture  is  invoked,  that  there  will  be 
no  motions  to  table  the  Allen  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Up  to  now, 
that  exists  only  as  an  understanding.  I 
have  gotten  consent  that  no  motion  to 
table  the  Allen  amendment  will  be  In 
order  prior  to  3  p.m.  I  am  now  prepared, 
in  carrying  out  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader's  promise,  and  in  making 
sure  that  the  understanding  is  nailed 
down,  to  ask  unanimous  consent,  becaiise 
that  was  the  understanding,  that  even 
if  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  is  agreed 
to,  no  tabling  motion  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALT  .EN.  But  the  amendments  to 
the  Allen  amendment  would  be  subject 
to  the  tabling  motion? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  because 
I  do  not  think  the  majority  leader  made 
such  a  statement. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  way  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  imderstan<i5  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  can  foresee  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Senate  might  vote 
cloture  on  the  Allen  amendment  and, 
having  voted  cloture  on  the  Allen  amend- 
ment, that  35  or  40  Senators  might  avail 
themselves  of  the  1  hour  available  under 
the  clotvu-e  rule,  and  the  discussion  might 
take  another  5  days  on  the  Allen  amend- 
ment before  it  came  to  a  vote,  if  no  mo- 
tion to  table  were  available  to  those  who 
do  not  favor  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  protect  the  parliamentary 
rights  of  those  who  favor  the  Humphrey- 
Kennedy-Mondale  amendment,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  those  Senators,  if  they 
knew  what  this  meant,  would  permit  this 
imanimous  consent  request  to  be  agreed 
to  if  they  were  here. 

Therefoi-e,  Mr.  President,  in  fairness, 
I  must  object.  If  they  were  here,  I  should 
think  that  they  would  object;  and,  to 


protect  their  rights,  I  think  it  is  my  duty 
to  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  that  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  object.  They  were  imder  the  un- 
derstanding that  there  would  be  no  mo- 
tion to  table  the  Allen  amendment,  that 
it  would  go  to  a  vote  on  cloture,  and  that 
if  cloture  were  invoked,  no  motion  would 
be  made  to  table  the  Allen  amendment, 
in  any  event. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  is  that  con- 
fident that  they  will  not  object,  I  will  go 
along.  But  my  first  impression  was  that 
those  who  favored  the  Kennedy-Himi- 
phrey  amendment  would  be  making  a 
mistake  to  sigree  to  that.  But  if  the  Sena- 
tor is  confident  that  they  would  go  along 
with  that,  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Suppose  we  not  make  this  further  re- 
quest but  have  that  understanding,  and 
let  the  majority  leader  speak  for  himself 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  was  not  asking  the  Sen- 
ator to  make  any  new  request.  If  I  have 
to,  I  will  ask  for  a  ruling  from  the  Chair. 
I  was  merely  trying  to  have  it  stated, 
in  so  many  words,  that  that  was  the 
agreement. 

It  is  the  recollection  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
that  is  what  the  majority  leader  em- 
braced in  his  request.  The  Senator  fnHn 
Alabama  had  a  similar  conversation  with 
the  majority  leader,  himself.  I  am  not 
basing  it  on  that  request.  I  am  asking 
it  on  the  basis  of  the  record,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  is  not  going  to 
make  the  request  to  remove  any  doubt. 

I  ask  the  Chair  for  a  ruling  on  the 
question. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  request  for  a  ruling? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, wanting  to  underline  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  asks  of  the 
Chair  if  it  was  not  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  as  stipulated  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  distinguished  acting  minority  leader. 
Mr.  GRiFriN,  that  there  would  be  no  mo- 
tion to  table  the  Allen  amendment  even  if 
cloture  should  be  invoked.  Obviously,  that 
motion  to  table,  in  the  event  cloture 
should  be  invoked,  would  deprive  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  their  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  amendment.  It  was 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  the  majority  lesuler  stated 
that  he  gave  his  assurance  that  there' 
would  be  no  motion  to  table  the  Allen 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  thought 
that  was  incorporated  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  Apparently,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  LONG.  lAx.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  reserving  his  rights  and 
not  prejudicing  his  rights  whatever,  those 
who  wanted  to  offer  the  Kennedy- 
Humphrey-Mondale-Nelson  amendment 
should  arrange  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
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Senate  from  time  to  time.  It  is  vei-y  diffi- 
cult for  those  of  us  who  are  not  com- 
pletely in  agreement  with  that  amend- 
ment to  protect  their  rights,  not  know- 
ing what  they-  would  like  to  do  about  this 
matter.  If  they  had  been  here  to  begin 
with,  they  would  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  move  their  amendment  before  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Allen) 
moved  his  amendment,  but  they  were  not 
here. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate can  read  a  crystal  ball,  nor  can  we 
be  sure  we  know  what  they  have  in  mind. 
So  the  amendment  was  not  offered. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  majority  leader, 
made  a  commitment,  he  made  it  in  com- 
plete good  faith  and  will  endeavor  to  keep 
it.  But  if  I  were  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
that  amendment,  I  would  not  agree  not 
to  make  a  motion  to  table  once  cloture 
is  invoked.  Otherwise,  there  could  be  an- 
other 4  or  5  days  of  debate  on  the  Allen 
amendment,  even  after  cloture,  is  in- 
voked. It  would  be  a  pretty  ridiculous 
thing  to  agree  to  if  you  are  the  ones 
trying  to  pass  the  Kennedy-Nelson- 
Mondale-Humphrey-and  so  forth 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  that  amendment,  I  would  ob- 
ject. I  would  be  saying  that  if  cloture  is 
invoked,  it  Is  all  right  for  someone  to 
make  a  1-hour  speech  about  it,  but  after 
one  or  two  1-hour  speeches,  we  should 
then  move  to  table  the  amendment  rath- 
er than  to  have  the  debate  on  that  one 
amendment  drag  out  for  days. 

I  have  had  my  say.  and  I  will  trust  to 
the  good  judgment  of  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader.  He  thinks  he  knows  what 
the  Senators  want.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  trust  him,  having  told  him  what 
I  would  be  thinking  if  I  were  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  that  sunendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  only  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  relative  to  the  motion  to 
table  related  to  a  motion  to  table  prior  to 
the  cloture  vote  prior  to  3  o'clock  tomor- 
row, but  that,  not  necessarily  a  part  of 
the  imanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
majority  leader  did  give  his  assurance  to 
the  effect  indicated  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
In  view  of  that  statement  from  the 
Chair,  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader  wotdd  not  renew 
his  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  I  do  not 
Uiink  I  would  want  to  renew  it,  because 
I  think  that  the  imderstandlng  is  univer- 
sal, and  the  majority  leader's  word  Is  as 
good  as  a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
•  I  did  proceed  to  get  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  he  asked  me  to  get. 
and  that  was  to  the  effect  that  no  ta- 
bling of  the  motion  would  be  in  order 
prior  to  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  could  not  be  any 
moUon  to  table  prior  to  cloture  because 
the  Senate  has  already  had  thisbill  laid 
over  until  3  o'clock.  Obviously,  there 
could  not  be  any  motion,  so  there  is  no 
concession. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  not 
say  that.  After  all.  I  think  it  was  I  who 
got  the  request  to  lay  It  over  until  3 


o'clock.  I  merely  added  ar  additional  bit 
of  protection. 

I  wanted  to  fully  prote  :t  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  by  adding  (hat  no  motion 
to  table  would  be  in  or^er  before  the 
vote  to  invoke  cloture  occurred.  Other- 
wise, a  motion  to  table  c«uld  have  been 
made  yet  today. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  apprecia  «  the  attitude 
of  the  distinguished  Sens  tor  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  Chair  stated  tlxa  the  majority 
leader  made  that  personaBassurance,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabamet  felt  that  that 
was  incorporated  in  arty  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  If  he  is  mistaken, 
that  is  his  loss. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRl  i.  I  had  earlier 
sought  to  nail  that  down  by  consent  re- 
quest, but  I  think  I  will  r  ot.  The  imder- 
standlng is  sufficiently  clei  ir. 

I  did  take  occasion,  as  tl  e  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  c  id,  to  point  out 
what  the  leadership  is  gi'  ing  up  when  it 
gives  assurance  that  ther  i  will  be  no  mo- 
tion to  table  the  Allen  ai  tiendment  even 
if  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  carries. 
It  means  any  amendmen  t  at  the  desk — 
there  may  be  50  or  500  i  i  number — can 
be  called  up  if  qualified.  Of  course,  they 
could  be  tabled.  But  act:  on,  one  way  or 
another,  would  have  to  b(  taken  on  those 
amendments,  and  that  c  Duld  take  some 
time.  Each  Senator  has  hour,  and  the 
motion  to  table  could  no ;  be  made  imtil 
someone  who  was  read]  to  make  that 
motion  got  the  floor  and  the  time  of  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  i  peak  in  an  in- 
tervening way  ran  its  cc  urse. 

I  think  all  sides  hav«  been  very  co- 
operative here.  The  Serator  from  Ala- 
bama has  been  most  uni  lerstanding  and 
cooperative,  as  have  th;  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  Senator  :  rom  Massachu- 
setts and  other  Senators  The  leadership 
has,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  given  up 
one  of  its  prerogatives,  but  in  so  doing 
I  think  the  time  of  thr  Senate,  in  an 
overall  way,  has  been  siived;  otherwise, 
the  Senate  would  have  been  in  session 
throughout  this  night  i  nd  possibly  to- 
morrow night,  and  the  vc  te  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  woull  not  have  oc- 
curred imtil  the  day  alter  tomorrow. 

So,  by  virtue  of  this  agreement,  the 
Senate  will  have  saved  l  day. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  a  very  fine  agree- 
ment has  been  worked  out  and,  I  feel, 
expediting  consideration  of  the  matter  In 
coming  to  the  issue  in'olved,  which  in 
the  final  analysis  Is  goir  g  to  be  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment,  becafuse  I  know  the 
motion  to  invoke  clotuife  will  eventually 
be  filed  as  to  that. 

Seeking  then,  Mr.  Piesident,  to  clear 
up  the  status  of  amenlments  that  are 
at  the  desk  with  resp  :ct  to  the  Allen 
amendment,  they,  hav  ng  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  rules,  could  they  be 
offered  in  the  event  ths  majority  lead- 
er's assurance  that  nc  motion  will  be 
filed  as  to  the  Allen  ai  nendment  is  not 
lived  up  to?  I  have  no  reference  to  the 
majority  leader  himi  elf.  Could  the 
amendments  at  the  desf ,  with  respect  to 
the  Allen  amendment,  fetill  be  offered  to 
the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Assuming 
the  amendments  to  the  Allen  amendment 
had  complied  with  ndf  XXII,  any  such 


amendment  could  be  offered!  to  the  Allen 
amendment  while  the  Allen  amendment 
was  pending. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  In  tlie 
Allen  amendment  is  tabled, 
the  amendments  then  fall' 

The    PRESIDING   OFFKfER 
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event  the 
would  all 


If  the 


Allen  amendment  were  tabled  subject  to 
invoking  cloture  or  were  djefeated,  any 
amendments  to  the  Allen  I  amendment 
lying  at  the  desk  would  fall,  but  could 
subsequently  be  offered,  of  course,  as 
amendments  to  the  bill  if  drafted  before 
cloture  were  invoked. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  could  they  be  of- 
fered during  the  cloture  ieriod,  could 
the  other  amendments  be  offered  during 
the  cloture  period?  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICHR.  The  Chair 
would  state  that  the  amaidments  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  f roin  Alabama — 
the  amendments  to  the  /pien  amend- 
ment— if  cloture  were  invoked  on  the 
Allen  amendment,  could  be  offered  to  the 
Allen  amendment  until  the  Vllen  amend- 
ment was  disposed  of  elthsr  by  tabling 
or  by  defeat  or  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  in  the  altemat  Ive,  and  then 
subsequently  such  amend:  nents  would 
have  to  be,  if  they  were  tii  be  adopted, 
offered  to  the  bill,  would  have  to  be  re- 
drafted, sent  to  the  desk,  aiid  read  before 
cloture  could  be  invoked  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Could  the/  be  offered, 
though,  during  the  time  let  apart  for 
considering  the  Allen  an  endment,  or 
would  it  be  after  we  got  bat  k  on  the  bill? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICl  HR.  Is  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  a;  abama  refer- 
ring to  the  period  prior? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  after  cloture  is  In- 
voked. The  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is.  Will  Senators  Je  able  to  use 
their  1  hour's  time  to  disc  uss  the  other 
amendments,  the  amendments  to  the 
Allen  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless 
the  Allen  amendment  were  [disposed  of  by 
a  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then  there  is  no  further 
discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  Then 
there  is  no  further  discussion;  and  as- 
suming that  the  AUen  amendment  were 
tabled,  then  the  amendments  at  the  desk 
to  the  Allen  amendment  wJDUld  fall. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  sme 
that  I  understood  that  |the  Senator's 
question  was  answered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
understood  the  Senator- 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  feel  that!  it  was.  I  am 
satisfied.  Unless  the  Chair  wants  further 
clarification,  I  have  no  obj  ;ction 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF 
TIONS  FOR  INDIAN 
MISSION,  1975 


APPROPRIA- 
CLAIMS  COM- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
a  message  from  the  House 
atives  on  S.  3007 

The  PRESIDING 
the  Senate  the  amendmer  t 
of  Representatives  to  the 
to  authorize  appropriatlops 
dian  Claims  Commission 


\  OFPIC  lER 


Mr.  Pris' Jjnt, 

bef  pre  the  Senate 

of  Represent- 


laid  before 

of  the  House 

bill  (S.  3007) 

for  the  In- 

for  fiscal  year 


1975,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Indian 
C'lalms  Commission  Act  (25  TJ.S.C.  70) ,  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1975,  not  to  exceed  $1,450,000 
to  continue  the  program  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jackson,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  S.  3007  and  ask  for  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  and  Mr.  McClure  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  COSIGNER  OF 
CLOTURE  MOTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  my  senior  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  be  added  as  a 
signer  of  both  cloture  motions. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  attempt  to  state  the  program  for 
tomorrow. 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  Mr.  Proxmire  and 
Mr.  Brock,  I  believe,  will  be  recognized 
in  that  order,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  a  period  for  the  transac- 


tion of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  to  follow,  and 
statements  therein  to  be  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  H.R.  11105,  under 
a  time  limitation.  Votes  by  rollcall  may 
occur  thereon  or  on  amendments  thereto. 

On  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
Senate  will  take  up  S.  2784,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
subsistence  allowance,  educational 
assistance  allowances,  and  the  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  vet- 
erans, and  for  other  purposes.  Rollcalls 
may  occur  on  that  bill  and/or  on  amend- 
ments thereto,  the  bill  and  amendments 
being  under  a  time  agreement. 

At  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  will  proceed,  for  1  hour  to  debate 
the  motion  to  Invoke  cloture  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Allen  to  the  bill 
(BJl.  14832) — the  so-called  debt  limit 
bill.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  1  hour,  or  at 
the  hour  of  4  p.m.,  to  be  specific,  the 
Chair  will  have  the  clerk  call  the  roll  to 
establish  a  quorum,  and  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quorum,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  vote  by  mandatory  rollcall  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

If  that  vote  carries,  then  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  Allen 
amendment  under  rule  XXn,  and  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Allen  amendment, 
should  that  occur  tomorrow,  the  vote  will 
then  occur  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  on  the  bill. 

If  the  vote  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  Al- 
len amendment  does  not  succeed,  then 
the  vote  will  occur  immediately  by  roll- 
call  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on 
the  bill. 

If  that  succeeds,  then  the  Senate  will 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  that 


bill  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business 
trntil  its  disposition  under  rule  XXu. 

If  that  vote  also  fails,  then  we  will  be 
where  we  are  now — on  the  Allen  amend- 
ment. 

Am  I  correct,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  There  will  be  several  rollcall  votes 
tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AH. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtll  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:35  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  Jime  19,  1974,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  18,  1974: 

Depastment  or  State 

Robert  Stephen  Ingerst^,  at  IlUn<H8,  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

Carlyle  E.  Maw,  of  New  Yoric,  to  b*  Under 
Secretary  of  State  fw  Coordinating  S«c\irity 
Assistance  Programs. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  June  18, 1974: 

Federal  ENOtar  Aoministkation 

John  C.  SawhiU,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. 

(The  above  nominaticm  was  improved  sub- 
ject to  the  nranlnee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Harley  J.  Murray,  Western  Ave- 
nue Southern  Baptist  Church,  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  we  thank  You  for  this 
great  Nation,  America.  We  ask  that  Thou 
might  continue  to  guide  and  preserve 
her.  We  invoke  Thy  blessings  upon  this 
Congress  and  these  our  Representatives. 
Father  we  ask  that  You  might  grant  to 
them  wisdom,  knowledge,  insight,  and  a 
spirit  of  discernment.  We  pray,  O  God, 
that  there  might  be  a  desire  in  each  of 
their  hearts  to  follow  Thee  and  to  do 
Thy  will.  We  ask  that  we  might  see  dis- 
played here,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  great  spirit  which 
has  made  America  truly  one  nation  in- 
divisible under  God.  We  ask  all  these 
things  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. , 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  8586.  An  act  to  authorize  the  foreign 
sale  of  the  passenger  vessel  steamship  7nde- 
pendence; 

H.  Con.  Res.  464.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
"Our  Flag",  and  to  provide  for  additional 
copies; 

H.  Con.  Res.  455.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment "Our  American  Government.  What  Is 
It?  How  Does  It  Work?";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  537.  Concurrent  resolution 
designating  the  21  days  from  June  14  to 
July  4,  1974,  as  a  period  to  honor  America. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concun-ence  of  the  House 


Is  requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  201.  OmictuTttnt  reaoluUon 
to  reprint  the  brochure  entitled  "How  Our 
Laws  Are  Made." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendzoents  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  11864)  entiUed  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  early  commercial  dem- 
onstration of  the  technology  of  solar 
heating  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, in  cooperatlan  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  toe  the  early  development  and 
commercial  demonstration  of  technology 
for  combined  solar  heating  and  cooling." 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
KsNNEST,  Mr.  Ckakstow,  Mr.  Tmmrr, 
Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Golowatsk,  Mr.  Dom- 
inick,  Mr.  WncKKR,  and  Mr.  FAnmr  to 
be  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Soiate. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  A  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  imtil  mid- 
j^.ight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  a  House 
ioint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 


June 


on  Appropriations  may  hawe  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  agricul- 
ture, environmental  and  consumer  pro- 
tection programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Nortti  Dakota  re- 
served all  points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therj  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenjan  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


bill 


imous  consent  that  the 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 

There  was  no  objection. 


(bjection  to 
[rom  Ohio? 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OP  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  In 
order  in  the  House  on  Thursday  this  week 
or  any  day  thereafter  to  consider  a  House 
joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservmg 
the  ri«ht  to  object,  I  have  just  been  pro- 
vided with  a  copy  of  this  continuing  res- 
olution. I  would  appreciate  it  If  the 
gentleman  would  withhold  or  withdraw 
his  request  at  this  time  until  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  what  is  pro- 
posed in  this  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tWs  business  of  continu- 
ing resolutions  maintains  waivers  of 
various  conditions  in  the  appropriation 
bins  passed  last  year.  In  the  Ught  of 
changing  events,  it  may  well  be  possible 
that  Members  of  the  Hcuse  would  not 
want  to  subscribe  to  continuance  of  some 
of  the  provisions  in  those  bills  that  were 
enacted  many  months  ago.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  just  a  little  more  time. 

I  fully  appreciate  and  realize  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  can  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  obtain  a 
rule  making  the  resolution  in  order. 
That  would  give  us  a  further  opportu- 
nity to  understand  and  know  What  is 
in  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
would  withhold  for  the  time  being  his 
request  with  respect  to  the  continuing 
resolution.  Otherwise,  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  has  already  been 
given  permission  to  file.  The  gentleman's 
reservation  is  with  respect  to  time  for 
callin«  it  up;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  Speaker  is 
correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  now  is 
whether  it  shall  be  brought  up  on 
Thursday  at  some  day  thereafter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  those 
conditions,  and  because  I  did  not  under- 
stand it  that  way,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervatioci. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT   OF 
S.  628.  ELIMINATING 
DUCTIONS 


COl  IFEREES 


ON 

i  lNNUITY  re- 


Mr.    DULSKI.    Mr. 
unanimous   consent   to 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S 
chapter  83  of  title  5, 
to  eliminate  the  annuity 
in  order  to  provide  a 
with  an  annuity,  during 
the  annuitant  is  not 
House  amendments  there  o 
House  amendments,  and 
ference  with  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the  _ 
York?  The  Chair  hears 
points  the  following 
DuLSKi,      Henderson, 
Daniels,  Waldis,  Gross 
Hogan. 


SPENDING  MONE-S 

BARREN 


AllMY 


Speaker,    I    ask 

t  ike  from   the 

628)  to  amend 

Unlt(  d  States  Code, 

r  'duction  made, 

surviving  spouse 

periods  when 

married,  with  the 

insist  on  the 

request  a  con- 

hereon. 

the-e  objection  to 

gentleman  from  New 

pone,  and  ap- 

Messrs. 

Dohinick      V. 

1  )ERWiNSKi,  and 


ESTATE    OF    THE    LATE 
BURTON,    SFC,    U.S. 
TIRED) 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  [h.R.  3533) 

for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  the  late 

Richard  Burton,  SFC,  U.S.  Army   (re- 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  :  ask  imani- 

mous  consent  that  the  bi4  be  passed 

over  without  prejudice. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  abjection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman|  f rom  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


con'erees: 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  I" 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mous  consent  that  the  bill 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 

There  was  no  objection. 


FUENTES 

(H.R.  2508) 
John  F. 


Mrs 


b! 


FROM  A 


TRE/)  SURE 


(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  4"^  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spi  aker,  to  para- 
phrase a  statement  by  Winston  Church- 
ill, never  in  the  peacetome  history  of 
the  United  States  has  a  1  'resident  prom- 
ised to  spend  so  much  ii  so  few  days  as 
has  President  Nixon  on  tiis  safari  to  the 
Middle  East. 

Never  were  more  glit  ;ering  promises 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  more  barren 
treasury  and  in  contri  idiction  to  the 
declaration  of  a  flghtj  to  the  finish 
against  the  ravages  of 
country. 


MURRAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swi  irtz. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  qe  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemap  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


PRIVATE  CAl.  ilNDAR 


The  SPEAKER.  This  ^ 
dar  day.  The  Clerk  wtl 
individual  bill  on  the  mv 


MRS.  ROSE  T  lOMAS 


The  Clerk  called  the 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  1  Lose 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Spe«  ker 
imous  consent  that  thp 
over  without  prejudice.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl  lere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl(  man  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objectio  n 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
APPROPRIAIIONS  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


'F1  J.F. 


RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
THE  RELIEF  OF  EST 
TO  THE  CHIEF 
STHE  COURT  OF  CLAIK  [S 


nflation  in  this 


The  Clerk  called  the  iBsolution   <H 


Res.  362)   to  refer  the  bil 
for  the  relief  of  EsteUe  »/ 


■At 


Private  Calen- 
call  the  first 
ate  Calendar. 


Chief  Commissioner  of  |he  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speake: ',  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resoluticm  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therfc  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


8,  197k 
be  passed 


RICHARD 
(RE- 


I  ask  unani- 
passed  over 


objection  to 
from  Ohio? 


COMMISSIONER 


BILL  FOR 

M.  FASS 
OF 


(H.R.  7209) 
Fass  to  the 


' .  '< 


bill  (H.R.  2535) 
Thomas. 
I  ask  unan- 
bill  be  passed 


i_^  RITA  SWJ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bijl  (H.R.  1342) 
for  the  relief  of  Rita  Swaijn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  he  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem  mi  from  loWa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


B]  WDWNRIGG 


COL.  JOHN  H.  I  GERMAN 
The  Clerk  called  thel  bUl  (H.R.  2633) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  J«hn  H.  Sherman. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  I  ask  unan- 


bU 


LEONARD  ALFRED 

The  Clerk  called  the 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard 

Mr.   BAUMAN.   Mr.   Sjpeaker,   I   ask 


(HH.  2629) 
Alfred  Brown- 
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be 


unanimous    consent    that    the    bill 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAUSTINO  MURGIA-MKLENDREZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  7535) 
for  the  relief  of  Paustino  Murgla- 
Melendrez. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROMEO  LANCIN 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bffl  <H.R.  4172) 
for  the  relief  of  Romeo  Lancin. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prej\«lice. 

The  SPEAKER,  fc  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  wsa  no  objection. 


GABRIEL  QX>AR  BDCHOWIBCia 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  3190) 
for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  Edgar 
Buchowiecki. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  witoout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IBONOR  LOPEZ 


The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  <S. 
280)  for  the  relief  of  Leonor  Lopez. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

llie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OP  PETER  BOSCAS, 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2637) 
for  the  rehef  of  the  estate  of  Peter 
Boscas,  deceased. 

Mr.  WYLIK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectimi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present.     , 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hoiise. 
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A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electnmic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
toresiKDd: 

(RoU  No.  S98| 

BlBtnlk  Oree]i.Fa.  Pomfil.Otkfo 

Rrmcn  •»»»<"»  Beld 

Brown.  Mich.  Hansen,  Wash.  Hlegle 

Burke,  Oaltf.  Hanba  Ro<»er,  H.Y. 

Chlaholm  HasUnsa  Kunntfs 

Clark  Hubert  Buppa 

Cleveland  Howard  St  Germain 

Oonyers  Jarman  Sarasln 

Daniels,  Jonas,  Tenn.  Shipley 

DomlDickV.  IMtoa  Bisk. 

Davis,  Ga.  I<an£.  Md.  Steele 

Dellinns  MdP^ll  Stratton 

Dt«cs  Maodonald  SttKker 

Dorn  Ma<Wm  Tak»tt 

Drlnan  MafaoB  Teague 

Esch  Mathlas,  Calif.  Thompson,  N.J. 

Frey  Metcalfe  n<laU 

Gibbons  MlnshaU,  Ohio  UUman 

Gfay  Muxtba 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rallcall  378 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  11295,  THE  ANADROMOUS 
PISH  CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bin  (HJl.  1129S)  to 
amend  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conserva- 
tion Act  in  order  to  extend  the  autiwrl- 
zation  for  appropriations  to  carry  out 
EQch  act,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  request 
a  oonfer^Ke  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

Ilie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaa  f  rem  Mich- 
igan? The  Cliair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points tlie  following  conferees:  Mrs.  Sui- 
uvAM,  Mesra-s.  Doicblj.,  and  Ooodlimc. 


E^RSONAL  STATEMENT 

<Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
30,  I  missed  roll  No.  25«.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  east  my  vote  "no". 
I  was  abo  absent  from  the  House  the 
week  of  June  3  and  on  June  10  due  to 
my  attendance  at  the  lOtti  Anglo-Ameil- 
can  Parliamentary  Conference.  I^)r  the 
record,  had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
cast  my  vote  as  follows:  Roll  No.  261 
•*yea";  roll  No.  262  "yea";  roll  No.  266 
"yea";  roll  No.  267  "yea";  roD  No.  268 
"yea";  roU  No.  270  "yea";  roll  No.  271 
"yea";  roU  No.  272  "aje";  rda  No.  278 
"aye";  roll  No.  274  "aye";  Tt>n  No.  278 
"aye";  roll  No.  279  "aye";  roD  No.  280 
"aye";  roU  No.  281  "aye";  roU  No.  282 
"yea";  roll  No.  284  "yea";  and  rdl  No. 
285  "yea". 


STRIP  MINE  RECLAMATION  Bnii 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  Hie  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
House  Interior  Committee  has  reported 


out  HJL  11500,  the  coal  strip  mine  rec- 
iaawtton  bill  which  is  badly  needed  as 
coal  mining  by  surface  methods  in- 
creases. 

This  bill  has  only  minimum  stand- 
ards for  reclamation  to  protect  our  land 
and  to  prevent  damage  to  water  re- 
sources, our  watersheds  and  streams 
and  also  underground  wmter  supplies  and 
aqfuifers.  It  will  permit  the  States  and 
Indian  reservations  to  have  stronger  reg- 
ulations if  they  desire  and  give  them 
the  option  to  administer  tlielr  own  rec- 
lamation programs  as  long  as  they  meet 
the  minimum  F^ederal  standards  estab- 
lished in  the  bill. 

There  are  many  sections  of  tte  trill 
which  I  would  like  to  see  strengthened. 
However,  it  presents  a  basic  and  sound 
approach  and  is  workable. 

Efforts  are  being  mp^p  to  present 
weakening  ameodutents  on  the  floor,  ad- 
vocated by  a  ooalitiaa  oonsistiiiK  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Electric  Coatpsuiies,  and 
the  administration.  I  have  reviewed  their 
objectives  and  I  believe  it  would  be  valu- 
able and  constructive  to  discuss  their 
proposals  in  the  House.  Reclamation  pro- 
cedures cannot  be  haphazard  if  they  are 
to  be  effective  and  many  of  the  require- 
ments in  the  bill  must  be  technical  and 
thorough.  To  provide  a  forum  for  discus- 
sion of  the  weakening  amendments  that 
are  going  to  be  proposed  on  behalf  of 
the  coalition,  I  am  having  a  ^ledal  order 
on  Thursday  of  this  week.  I  inrlte  all  of 
my  colleagues  that  are  interested  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion  of  the  bill  and 
the  need  to  prerent  amendments  tt«t 
would  defeat  the  purposes  of  sound  rec- 
lEunation. 

I  hope  tiiat  my  colleagues  win  j«n 
with  me  in  participating  in  considering 
this  vital  subject  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  needed  requirements  in  the  wn 
before  the  House  considers  the  measure. 


POOD  STAMP  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME 
BENEFICIARIES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  (o 

suspend  the  rules  and  pass  ibe  bill  (HIL 
1&124)  to  amemd  Public  Law  93-233  to 
extend  for  an  additional  12  months  (untii 
July  1,  1975)  ibe  eligibility  of  supple- 
mental aecurity  income  reciptents  for 
food  stamps,  as  amended. 
The  (^exk  read  as  fallows: 

KJBt.  1S124 

Be  it  enacted  by  fKe  Senate  and  Houte  of 
&epreaentati»e*  of  the  Vtttted  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemlfled.  That  (a)  aec- 
Uon  8(a)  (1)  of  Public  Law  93-23S  is  ^i^^n^ifd 
by  ■talking  oat  "fi-atoatb  perUxX",  where  it 
appears  in  the  matter  preceding  the  colon 
and  in  the  new  sentence  added  by  racb  sec- 
tion, and  Inserting  tn  tieu  thereof  in  each  in- 
stance "IB-month  period". 

(b)  Subeectione  (•)<«).  (b)(1),  0»)(a), 
(b>(3>,  and  (e)  cf  aeeUon  8  of  aocti  public 
law  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "6- 
month  period "  and  InserUng  iu  Ueu  thsMof 
"18-month  period". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  thla  sactlon 
shaU  be  effective  as  oT  Jiily  1,  1S74. 

Bee.  ».  <«)  fleoUon  «a<a)<S)(S)(l)  of 
Pnblb;  Law  9a-«<S  la  aaM&ded  by  atrfldng 
out  'and**  after  "June  un,"  and  inaetttng 
In  Ueu  thereof  ttie  foUowlng:  "togetber  wUh 
the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps  for  January 
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1972,  as  defined  In  section  401(b)  (3)  ol  Pub- 
lic Law  92-603,  U,  for  such  month,  such  In- 
dividual resides  In  a  Stat©  which  provides 
State  supplementary  payments  (I)  of  the 
type  described  In  section  1616(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  and  (11)  the  level  of  which 
has  been  found  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  Public  Law  93-233  to  have  been 
specifically  Increased  so  as  to  include  the 
bonus  value  of  food  stamps,  and". 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1974. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  adjustment  of  an  individual's 
monthly  supplemental  security  income  pay- 
ment in  accordance  with  any  Increase  to 
which  such  Individual  may  be  entitled  imder 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section :  Provided,  That  such  adjustment 
in  monthly  pa3rment,  together  with  the  re- 
mittance of  any  prior  unpaid  increments  to 
which  such  individual  may  be  entitled  un- 
der such  amendment,  shall  be  made  no  later 
than  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  begin- 
ning more  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  PEirts)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mn,LS). 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  15124, 
Which  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  would 
extend  for  1  year,  until  June  30,  1975, 
the  existing  arrangements  with  respect 
to  the  eligibility  of  supplemental  security 
income — SSI — beneficiaries  for  food 
stamps.  This  action  is  necessary  to  avert 
what  the  States  have  determined  to  be  a 
critical  situation  on  June  30  of  this  year 
If  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  go  into 
effect. 

At   the    present   time,    supplemental 
security  income  beneflcaries  in  45  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  eligible 
to  purchase  food  stamps.  In  the  other 
five   States — California.   Massachusetts, 
Nevada,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin — they 
receive    an    approximately    equivalent 
amount  of  additional  cash  In  lieu  of  food 
stamps.  On  July  1  all  of  these  persons 
would  have  to  have  their  eligibility  de- 
termined under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  93-86,  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  which  we  passed 
last  fall.  If  this  occurs  several  things  will 
happen.  More  than  500,000  of  the  SSI 
beneficiaries  in  the  States  where  they 
did  not  receive  a  cash  out  for  their  food 
stamps  would  become  ineligible  to  pur- 
chase them.  Conversely,  half  of  more  of 
the   900,000   beneflcaries   who   are   re- 
ceiving  cash   Instead   of   food   stamps 
would  also  be  eligible  to  purchase  food 
stamps.    For   these   persons,   the   Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  pajrlhg  twice, 
once  in  the  form  of  cash  and  again  for 
the  food  stamp  bonus. 

The  States  have  contended  that  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  93-«6  while  log- 
ical and  well  intended,  are  virtually  if 
not  entirely  unworkable.  To  try  to  make 


them  work  will  involve  inordinate  ad- 
ministrative costs  according  to  State 
estimates.  One  large  State  estimates  the 
cost  at  $35  million  a  year  for  administra- 
tion. A  second  at  $12  mUlion  and  in  my 
own  relatively  small  State  they  believe  it 
will  be  necessary  to  empldy  an  additional 
500  people.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee does  not  believe  ttiat  the  present 
arrangement  is  the  best  permanent  one, 
and  it  accordingly  proposes  to  extend  the 
arrangement  for  a  year  during  which 
time  a  permanent  pol|;y  can  be  de- 
veloped. We  are  convinced  that  with  the 
problems  that  exist  in  tie  SSI  program, 
this  is  not  a  good  tlm^  to  change  the 
rules,  either  for  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration or  for  th*  State  welfare 
agencies.  I 

The  Department  of  Hiilth,  Education, 
and  Welfare  advises  us  that  the  cost  of 
the  bill  would  be  negligible  as  some  peo- 
ple would  be  made  eligjible  and  others 
ineUgible  under  existin$  law  and  the 
Federal  Government  woild  assume  some 
share  of  the  very  large  estimated  admin- 
istrative costs.  ' 

The  President's  budgdt  for  fiscal  year 
1975  assumed  the  continuation  of  exist- 
ing arrangements  rather  than  the  pro- 
visions which  will  go  into  effect  July  1 
if  this  bill  does  not  become  law. 

Last  week  when  I  requited  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  the!  bill,  there  were 
some  reservations  expressed.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mefins  has  included 
an  amendment  designed  to  deal  with 
these  reservations.  The  reservations  and 
the  amendment  apply  only  to  the  five 
States  which  have  substituted  cash  for 
food  stamps.  Of  the  900,000  SSI  benefi- 
ciaries in  those  States   approximately 
850,000  receive  incomes  at  least  as  large 
as  the  welfare  payment  plus  the  value  of 
food  stamps  they  received  Isist  December. 
The  other  50,000  are  not  and  are  in  many 
instances   disadvantaged   because   they 
were  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  "Rie  amendment  would  assure 
that  each  person  would  receive  an  in- 
come at  least  $10  higher  than  that  which 
they  received  under  the  former  State 
welfare  programs.  If  hi#  income  today  is 
the  same  as  under  the  atate  welfare  pro- 
gram in  December  19'<3,  he  would  get 
an  additional  $10.  If  it  has  Increased  by 
only  $6,  he  will  receive  an  additional  $4. 
Since  these  50,000  individuals  were  re- 
ceiving larger  amounts  imder  State  wel- 
fare programs  thsm  the  adjusted  pay- 
ment levels  which  we:  provided  imder 
Public  Law  92-603,  anj  additional  costs 
would  fall  on  the  Stat^.  The  State  esti- 
mates   of    additional   Costs    are:    New 
York— $4.5  million  a  year  for  40,000  per- 
sons;   California — $900^000   a   year  for 
7,500  people,  and  Wisconsin — $300,000  a 
year  for  about  3,000  persons.  The  cost  is 
believed  to  be  nonexistent  or  negligible 
in  Massachusetts  and  Nevada  since  pay- 
ments have  been  substintially  increased 
since  January  1. 

These  costs  are  verst  small  compared 
with  the  estimates  <lf  administrative 
costs  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill.  Actually, 
the  States  would  have  larger  net  savings 
on  administrative  costsi 

The  amendment  is  soi  drafted  that  only 
the  amount  of  income  as  compared  with 
1973  levels  under  the   State  programs 
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will  be  considered.  Whether  an  individ- 
ual lives  in  a  food  stamp  c  Dunty  or  one 
which  distributes  surplus  commodities, 
whether  he  lives  with  a  large  family, 
which  might  reduce  his  food  stamp 
bonus,  or  whether  he  does  not  live  in  a 
family  situation  will  not  te  considered. 
By  making  the  change  o;i  an  Income 
basis  only,  the  Departmeiit  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  assures  us  that  it 
could  be  done  entirely  by  Federal  com- 
puters and  that  the  States  will  have  no 
administrative  costs  involved.  The  com- 
puters in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion would  also  compute  any  deficiencies 
in  benefits  since  January  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  with  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Sp«  aker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  t  le  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yieldinjg. 

Of  course  I  support  thid  legislation.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  amendment  which 
was  proposed  last  week  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Holtzuan)  has  been  included.  This  will 
correct  one  of  the  injustices  that  had 
been  Included  although  cartainly  it  was 
not  intended. 

However,  I  am  distressed  that  other 
deficiencies  in  the  SSI  program  are  not 
dealt  with  here.  [ 

For  example,  it  seems  to  me  and  to 
many  of  us  that  it  is  an  injustice  to 
these  people  on  social  security  who  need 
increases  in  social  security  the  most,  but 
who  are  on  SSI,  that  they  do  not  get 
those  increases  because  th^ir  SSI  benefits 
go  down  by  the  amount  of  the  Increase. 
We  are  also  concerned  with  the  ab- 
sence of  cost-of-living  increases,  and  we 
are  also  concerned  about  the  whole 
method  of  cash-out  in  place  of  food 
stamps  which  is  not  working  well. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could  say  if 
there  is  any  chance  that  some  of  these 
other  matters  that  many  of  us  in  the 
New  York  delegation  and  other  delega- 
tions are  concerned  about  and  have  in- 
troduced legislation  abouti  whether  these 
can  be  taken  up  during  the  remainder  of 
this  session?  J 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  entires  possible.  The 
gentleman  knows  the  situation  that  we 
face  and  the  effect  upon  all  the  legisla- 
tive possibilities  with  cfflrtain  develop- 
ments that  could  occur.   ' 

I  know  there  are  some  deficiencies,  yes. 
We  are  never  satisfied  with  the  final 
product  and  we  always  find  from  year  to 
year  that  we  can  make  proper  adjust- 
ments and  correct  inequines  that  do  de- 
velop. I 

We  have  required  at  jtimes  that  the 
States  themselves  pass  fhrough  to  the 
recipient  of  the  State  \^elfare  benefits 
some  of  the  increase  that  we  made  avail- 
able to  the  recipients  of  social  security 
and  welfare.  We  only  do  that  with  re- 
spect to  SSI  imder  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration policy  program,  because  we  as- 
sume here  for  benefits  to  SSI  beneficiaries 
the  major  cost,  not  only  I  he  administra- 
tive costs,  but  the  major  costs  of  what 
is  being  paid  to  them.  T  lis  Is  a  matter 
we  can  consider  sometimi .  We  may  want 
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to  do  it  or  we  may  want  to  add  to  their 
benefits  some  type  of  cost-of-living  In- 
crease. Certainly  these  people  are  at  In- 
come levels  that  feel  the  effect  of  our  12 
percent  rate  of  inflation  and  we  are  very 
sympathetic  to  them,  or  we  would  not 
be  doing  what  we  are  doing  today. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  may  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that,  if  the  other  body 
would  act  favorably  on  some  of  these 
other  changes,  the  Kentleman  in  confer- 
ence would  consider  those  other  changes 
sj'mpathetically. 

Mr.  MILUS.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York,  I  know,  will  recall  that  one  of  the 
objections  we  find  to  the  present  pro- 
visions was  an  amendment  adopted  over 
the  objection  of  the  committee  by  the 
House  when  the  bill  was  considered. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  During  this  session,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  recom- 
mended the  passthrough  of  $10  to  SSI 
recipients  and  the  House  rejected  that 
recommendation  of  the  Cknnmittee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  tliink  it  was  a  mis- 
take and  I  hope  when  we  take  a  look  at 
the  overall  problems  of  SSI  we  can  be 
more  goierous.  The  State  of  California 
decided  to  increase  benefits  at  its  own 
expense.  Perhaps  the  State  of  New  York 
will  be  able  to  do  the  same,  now  that 
we  have  saved  it  some  administrative 
costs. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  May  I  respond  briefly, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  ttiat  and  we  regret 
that  action.  There  are  other  matters  that 
are  deficiencies  in  the  SSI  legislation 
that  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  House 
and  it  was  primarily  to  these  deficiencies 
I  was  addressing  my  comments. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  that  we  are  extremrfy  grateful 
for  the  action  of  the  (Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  especially  for  the  leader- 
ship of  ttie  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills)  in  proposing  this  sunend- 
ment  on  the  House  floor  today. 

The  amendment,  whidi  I  originally 
introduced  last  February,  will  close  an 
unintended  looi*ole  in  toe  SSI  law  and 
correct  a  serious  injustice,  whereby  many 
of  the  people  who  were  switched  from 
welfare  to  the  SSI  program  lost  benefits 
in  terms  of  value  of  food  stamps. 

In  restoring  the  lost  benefits  to  84,000 
poverty-stricken  aged,  blind  and  disabled 
New  Yorkers,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  particularly  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Mills,  have  done  an  important  service. 
As  a  result  of  this  amendment,  84,000 
of  the  most  helpless  people  in  New  York 
State— the  jwverty-stricken  aged,  blind 
and  disabled— together  with  thousands 
of  SSI  recipients  in  California,  Massa- 
chusetts. Wisconsin  and  Nevada,  win  get 
increases  in  their  benefits  to  make  up  for 
losses  they  suffered  when  SSI  went  into 
effect  last  January. 


I  originally  introduced  this  amendment 
last  February  in  a  bill  that  was  subse- 
quently eosponsored  by  39  Representa- 
tives (H.R.  12680) . 

When  the  SSI  program  was  first  cre- 
ated. Congress  iwovided  that  persons 
transferred  from  welfare  to  SSI  would 
not  lose  benefits.  The  SSI  law,  however, 
had  a  loophole  in  that  this  protective 
provision  did  not  cover  food  stamp  value 
in  States  which  gave  the  cash  value  of 
food  stamps  instead  of  the  stamps  them- 
selves. Thus,  hi  Uie  5  States  which  sub- 
stituted cash  payments  for  food  stamps, 
thousands  of  people  lost  their  eligtbilty 
for  food  stamps  but  did  not  get  the  cash 
payments. 

Many  of  my  constituents,  in  letters, 
phone  calls  and  visits  to  my  District  of- 
fice, told  me  of  the  hardships  caused  by 
this  loophole.  These  elderly  and  disabled 
persons,  alrepdy  living  at  bare  subsistence 
levels,  saw  their  incomes  reduced  even 
further  under  SSI. 

I  know  that  Congress  never  intended 
to  create  this  loophole  and  its  cruel  and 
inequitable  result.  Today's  legislation  will 
close  the  loophole  by  requiring  that  per- 
sons who  lost  food  stamps  without  re- 
ceiving compensating  benefit  increases, 
will  get  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps — 
an  additional  $10  per  month.  It  will  ef- 
fectuate Congress"  intent  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  suffer  because  of  the  trans- 
fer to  SSI. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  Chairman  MiUs  for  his 
action  last  Tuesday  in  withdrawing  the 
cDmmittee  bill  to  extend  food-stamp  eli- 
gibility rulejs  and  reintrotfucing  it  today 
with  my  amendment  attached.  By  taking 
this  unusual,  but  extremely  Important 
step,  the  chairman  has  helped  to  provide 
thousands  of  elderly  and  disabled  Amer- 
icans with  desperately  needed  funds. 

I  am  also  deeply  grateful  to  Repre- 
sentative Hugh  Caeet  whose  efforts  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were 
invaluable  in  securing  passage  of  the 
amendment;  and  to  Representative 
James  Coeman  for  his  work  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  as  well. 

Many  members  of  ttie  New  York  dele- 
gation have  played  important  roles  in 
securing  today's  action.  Rqiresentative 
Abzug  was  on  the  floor  with  me  when 
Chairman  Mills  agreed  to  withdraw  the 
initial  bill,  and  she  helped  to  explain 
the  need  for  my  amendment.  Represent- 
atives Koch  and  Rosenthal  also  as- 
sisted in  securing  Chairman  Mills' 
agreement  to  the  food  stamp  bonus  value 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  note  in  conclusion  that 
today's  bill  is  only  a  smaU  step  toward 
vitally  needed  Improvement  in  the  SSI 
program.  Under  SSI,  thousands,  peiiiaps 
millions,  of  the  elderly  and  crippled  stin 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  meet  their 
basic  needs  for  food  and  housing.  Under 
SSI  there  is  stm  no  provision  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  to  allow  these  most  help- 
less people  in  our  Nation  to  keep  pace 
with  Inflation.  Under  SSI  people  lose  the 
benefit  of  aU  social  security  increases  as 
their  SSI  payments  are  reduced  in  the 
exact  amoimt  of  such  Increases.  And 
under  SSI  these  poverty-stricken  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  may  be  without  any 
fmids  for  living  expenses  for  weeks  while 


waiting  for  lost  or  stolen  checks  to  be 
replaced. 

While  I  am  grateful  for  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  today,  I  regret  that 
these  many  problems  remain.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  act  quickly  on  compre- 
hensive SSI  reform  so  that  no  elderly, 
blind  or  disabled  American  need  suffer 
the  desperation  of  helpless  poverty. 

Mr.  MTTJfl  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
woman's remarks. 

Let  me  call  attenticHi  to  the  fact  that 
the  gentlewoman  and  other  Members  of 
the  New  York  delegation  called  to  our 
attention  the  problems  that  existed  in 
ttie  State  of  the  gentlewoman.  Frankly. 
I  was  not  aware  of  that  until  the  delega- 
tion, including  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  CA«y> ,  did  call  it  to  mx  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  CARNEY  trf  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  commend  the  committee  «.Tiri 
the  chaiiman  for  taking  this  matt<.r  up 
so  promptly*. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJi. 
15124.  Ttiis  bin  would  provide  a  12- 
mocnth  extension  of  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  recipients'  eligibiiity  for  food 
stamps. 

In  1972,  Congiess  created  the  supple- 
mental security  inocnne  program  to  re- 
place State  welfare  programs  for  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons.  Under  the 
SSI  program,  aged.  bUnd.  and  ri<«t>itf>i 
persons  were  supposed  to  have  their  food 
stamps  cashed  out  or  r^ilaced  by  in- 
creased cash  assistance  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  food  stamps.  Based  cd  that  as- 
sumption, the  Agrtcuiture  Act  passed  by 
Coogress  in  1973  limited  the  food  stamp 
eUgibUlty  of  SSI  recipients.  However, 
only  five  States  provided  incteased  cash 
benefits  to  SSI  recipients  to  offset  the 
loss  of  food  stamps. 

Last  Deconber.  Congress  extended  the 
food  stamp  ehgibiUty  of  SSI  tecipients  to 
allow  further  study  of  the  proWem*  in- 
volved in  admrnisteiing  this  provision. 
"niat  extension  expires  in  just  12  days. 

On  May  14,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent aged,  blind,  and  disabled  SSI  re- 
cipients from  losing  their  eligibility  for 
food  stamps.  Three  weeks  later  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  responded  to  the 
concerns  wtiich  I  and  several  otiier  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  expressed  by  reporting 
out  a  bill  to  extend  the  food  stamp  eligi- 
bUity  of  SSI  recipients  imtll  July  1,  1975. 
I  commend  Chairman  Mills  and  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  the  prompt  and  effective  steps 
taken  to  deal  with  this  inequity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  income 
standards  for  SSI  recipients  Is  $146  per 
month  or  $1,888  per  year  for  aged  indi- 
viduals, and  $219  per  month  or  $2,628 
per  year  for  aged  couples.  These  amotmts 
are  below  the  poverty  level  for  1974, 
which  is  about  $2,2S0  per  year  for  aged 
individuals,  and  $2,850  per  year  for  aged 
couples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  runaway  in- 
flation robs  the  pockets  of  every  Ameri- 
can, but  It  hits  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
people,  who  Hve  on  fixed  Incomes,  ttoe 
hardest.  Consequently,  Hie  continuation 
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of  food  stamp  ellglbiUty  for  SSI  recipi- 
ents is  absolutely  essential.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman,  the  committee, 
Mr.  Carby,  Ms.  Holtzman,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  New  York  delegation, 
for  the  effort  made  here.  I  think  it  indi- 
cates that  we  can  work  to  make  correc- 
tions when  it  becomes  necessary. 

This  bill  as  amended  will  guarantee  to 
each  SSI  recipient  who  resides  in  a  cash- 
out  State  that  his  or  her  SSI  benefit  level 
will  reflect  the  bonus  value  of  food 
stamps  he  or  she  had  received  while  on 
public  assistance. 

The  amendment  corrects  an  error  we 
had  made  in  the  mandatory  supplemen- 
tation provisions  of  Public  Law  93-66, 
which  were  passed  guaranteeing  all  SSI 
recipients  that  they  would  receive  the 
same  benefits  in  the  SSI  program  as  they 
had  received  on  public  assistance  in  De- 
cember 1973.  We  will  now  be  able  to  as- 
sure SSI  recipients  in  California,  New 
York,  Nevada,  Wiscwisin,  and  Massa- 
chusetts that  their  benefits  level  will  in- 
clude $10  for  the  bonus  value  of  food 
stamps  and  further  that  they  will  re- 
ceive a  reimbursement  for  tills  amoimt 
which  has  been  missing  from  their  SSI 
checks  since  January  1974. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  committee  for  reporting 
H.R.  15124  to  guarantee  categorical  eli- 
gibility for  food  stamps  to  the  SSI  re- 
cipients In  45  States  and  to  correct  the 
injustice  done  to  many  of  the  SSI  re- 
cipients in  the  five  cash-out  States. 

However,  I  would  like  to  reemphasize 
the  issues  which  Mr.  Bingham  raised 
earlier  regarding  the  lack  of  congres- 
sional action  correcting  other  glaring 
errors  in  the  SSI  program.  On  May  14, 
1974, 1  introduced  HJl.  14753,  which  has 
30  cosponsors,  to  correct  many  of  these 
IneQiiities. 

The  action  taken  today  to  correct  the 
loopholes  in  the  mandatory  supplemen- 
tation provisions  of  Public  Law  93-66  is 
a  vital  and  significant  first  step.  I  would 
urge  that  it  be  followed  up  and  that  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  consider  legisla- 
tion to  correct  the  difficulties  in  this 
program.  These  problems  include  an  ex- 
tremely prolonged  period  for  the  process- 
ing of  SSI  applications,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  disabled;  inadequate  review 
and  S4>peal  rights  for  those  recipients 
whose  benefits  have   been   reduced  or 
denied;  the  improper  designation  of  a 
third  party  payee  in  cases  where  the 
recipient  is  fully  qualified  to  administer 
his  own  funds;  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
emergency  system  for  the  replacement 
of  lost  or  stolen  checks;   and  an  in- 
adequate SSI  benefits  level  and  State's 
hold  harmless  pool  because  the  payments 
are  based  on  State's  public  assistance 
payments  of  more  than  21/2  years  ago. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  one  in- 
equity which  is  more  glaring  than  the 
others,  it  is  that  SSI  recipients  in  more 
than  25  States  have  not  enjoyed  the  two 
SSI  bwiefits  increases  which  were  passed 
after  the  ori^al  enactment  of  the  SSI 
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legislation  and  prior  to  it#  implementa- 
tion. These  were  passed  ibecause  Con- 
gress recognized  that  the, cost  of  living 
had  gone  up  and  those  th«t  are  on  these 
less  than  modest  fixed  incomes  provided 
by  SSI  needed  additional  money.  New 
York  State  recipients  ara  among  those 
who  have  not  received  the  $16  benefit 
increase.  1 

Further,  there  is  the  additional  prob- 
lem of  those  SSI  recipiente  who  are  also 
receiving  benefits  from  ?|ocial  security. 
These  recipients  have  nolj  received  their 
social  security  cost-of-Ufing  increases, 
because  the  law  requires  that  we  reduce 
their  SSI  payment  by  th^  exact  amount 
of  the  increase  in  social  feecurity.  What 
we  give  with  one  hand  we  »ke  away  with 
the  other. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  cofet-of -living  in- 
crease in  SSI  and  in  social  security  have 
absolutely  no  effect  on  increasing  tiie 
benefits  of  SSI  recipients  who  reside  in 
half  the  States  in  this  Nation.  These  re- 
cipients are  denied  SSI  increases  because 
their  States  average  payment  level  is 
above  the  Federal  floor  of  $140.  My  bill, 
H  Jl.  14753,  deals  with  each  of  these  prob- 
lem areas  and  provides  solutions  that  will 
have  the  ultimate  effect,  which  I  believe 
we  all  want,  of  assisting  the  poor  who 
need  this  help  the  most. 

I  was  very  happy  to  havfe  assisted  in  the 
drafting  of  the  amendment  today.  Its 
acceptance  by  the  committee  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  bodes 
well  for  the  future.  I  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  delegation  took  forward  to 
further  cooperation  with  the  committee 
and  its  staff  with  a  view  to  making  need- 
ed changes  in  the  SSI  propram. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964, 
which  now  enables  13*72  million  Ameri- 
cans to  eat  far  better  than  they  would 
be  able  to  without  the  existence  of  this 
law,  I  am  well  aware  of  Its  shortcomings 
and  the  widespread  abuses  which  have 
been  allowed  to  occur  because  of  some 
well-meaning  but  imfottimate  changes 
in  the  law  3  years  ago  and  because  of 
lax  administration  and  enforcement  at 
State  and  local  levels. 

Nevertheless,  it  still  remains  the  most 
effective,  most  dignifled,  most  efficient — 
the  best — method  we  h»ve  ever  had  for 
supplementing  the  dietp  of  low-income 
families  who  could  not  totherwise  afford 
a  decent  and  nutritious  diet.  Legitimate 
complaints  have  been  lodged  against  the 
slowness  of  the  Departfient  of  Agricul- 
ture in  adjusting  coupon  allowances  to 
reflect  the  cruel  increases  in  food  prices, 
but  just  imagine  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  diets  of  the  13  y2  million 
covered  Americans  if  wje  had  not  had  a 
food  stamp  program  diiring  these  past 
17  months  when  food  prices  were  soar- 
ing to  astronomical  lefels. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  the  present  na- 
tionwide food  stamp  program  was  first 
authorized,  the  legislataon  was  dragged 
out  of  a  reluctant  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  as  the  urban  Members'  con- 
dition for  agreeing  to  consider  pending 
farm  legislation.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram's fate  ever  since  has  hinged  on  a 


Jest  increase 
public  as- 


aal  principle 
trom  its  very 


combination  of  farm  and  |tood  stamp 
provisions  included  in  the  same  bills.  But 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  time  after 
time  in  these  past  10  years,, has  decried 
it  as  welfare  legislation  an<l  has  uiged 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  take 
it  over.  The  Ways  and  Mean*  Committee 
in  tiun  has  frequently  wished  it  dead, 
suggesting  in  its  place  a  mc 
in  case  benefits  for  those  ( 
sistance.  I 

As  a  consequence,  we  nowlhave  a  situ- 
ation in  which  millions  of  elderly  Ameri- 
cans who  receive  benefits  under  the  suc- 
cessor program  to  old-age  assistance,  and 
other  former  categorical  assistance  pro- 
grams, such  as  aid  to  the  bli^id  and  aid  to 
the  disabled,  are  now  scheduled  to  be 
taken  off  the  food  stamp  program  as  of 
June  30  regardless  of  the  fact  that  their 
incomes  are  too  low  to  enable  them  to 
afford  a  proper  diet.  ] 

It  has  always  been  a  cardi 
of  the  food  stamp  program ) 
beginning  as  a  pilot  operation  in  early 
1961 — as  it  was  a  major  principle  of  the 
first  food  stamp  bill  which  I  introduced 
20  years  ago — that  it  is  th<  need  of  the 
individual  for  food  assistance,  not  the 
source  of  that  person's  income,  that 
should  determine  eligibUity  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  supplementary  security  in- 
come program  of  casl^  assistance 
changed  that  concept  by  providing  that 
if  anyone  received  SSI  benefits,  he  or  she 
could  not  receive  food  stamps,  regardless 
of  how  low  their  income  might  be.  This 
is  cruel.  It  Is  indefensible.  We  have  es- 
tablished two  classes  of  the  poor:  despite 
having  the  same  incomes,  one  group  is 
eligible  for  food  stamps  and  another  is 
not.  ! 

Congress  has  granted  one  short  re- 
prieve of  6  months  from  the  operation  of 
this  double  standard  of  compassion.  H. 
R.  15124  extends  that  reprieve  for  an- 
other 12  months  for  the  people  on  SSI. 
Certainly  this  bill  should  pass.  And  I 
hope  it  will  pass  so  resoimdingly  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  find  it  in  their  hearts— and 
they  certainly  are  compassionate  peo- 
ple— ^to  repeal  the  provision  of  the  SSI 
law  which  says  you  can  no  longer  be  as- 
sured an  adequate  diet  if  you  are  on  881. 
The  test  should  be  not  what  form  of  pub- 
lic assistance  you  are  on.  but  whether 
you  have  enough  income  to  buy  enough 
food  for  proper  nutrition.  Any  other  test 
of  eligibility  for  food  stamps  Is  based  not 
on  logic  or  fairness  but  orj  the  academic 
idea  that  if  you  are  on 
posed  to  have  some 
stretch  your  dollars  bet 

other  class  or  group  of  _ 

do,  and  battle  inflation  with  your  wits. 
An  elderly  family  on  ?SI  may  have 
accvunulated  much  wisdoiji  in  a  long  life, 
but  even  the  wisest  among  them  cannot 
buy  enough  food  without  enough  money 
to  buy  the  food  they  need.  This  stop-gap 
one-year  bill  should  be  passed,  of  course; 
but  remedial  legislation  will  still  be 
needed  to  eliminate  the  unfairness  of  the 
SSI  law's  restrictions  on  food  stamp 
eligibility— not  just  for  a  year  but  per- 
manently. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaki  (r,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yor>:  (Mr.  Wolff)  . 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues, 
especiaUy  those  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  conmiending  the  chairman  for 
the  leadership  he  has  given  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  this  does  become 
a  part  of  the  permanent  legislation. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
there  would  be  some  consideration  given 
the  veterans  who  are  on  pension  today 
who  have  changes  in  social  security  sta- 
tus. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  a  matter  over 
which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  does  not  have  jurisdiction. 

It  is  a  matter  on  which  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  jurisdiction.  It 
applies  to  provisions  of  law  dealing  with 
veterans'  pensions. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  this  does  not  become  a  football 
between  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  always  co- 
operated in  the  past  by  not  allowing  the 
social  security  increase  to  be  considered 
as  veteran's  income  in  determining  the 
amount  of  a  veteran's  pension. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
15124,  to  extend  food  stamp  eligibility 
for  SSI  recipients  and  to  amend  the 
inequity  that  has  arisen  for  those  indiv- 
iduals who  were  transferred  from  public 
assistance  to  SSI. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  creation  of 
the  supplementary  security  income  pro- 
gr£mi  was  intended  to  be  an  improve- 
ment over  States'  assistance  progranfis 
for  needy  blind,  aged,  and  handicapped. 
Unfortunately,  however,  SSI  has  resulted 
in  severe  financial  hardship  for  thou- 
sands of  these  needy  individuals  in  sev- 
eral States.  Many  of  them  have  found 
that  they  are  £u:tually  receiving  less  as- 
sistance under  the  new  program  than 
they  did  under  the  State's  assistance  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  major  problems  has 
been  the  loss  of  food  stamp  eligibility 
for  SSI  recipients  residing  in  the  so- 
called  cash -out  States.  Several  months 
ago,  I  introduced  legislation  to  restore 
food  stamp  eligibility  to  all  SSI  recipi- 
ents, and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  sev- 
eral members  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion have  joined  together  in  introducing 
a  comprehensive  legislative  package  de- 
signed to  correct  the  most  glaring  of  the 
inequities  in  SSI— such  as,  the  loss  of 
food  stamps,  the  lack  of  emergency  re- 
placement for  lost,  stolen  or  undelivered 
checks,  the  adverse  effect  which  social 
security  increases  have  on  SSI  payments 
and  the  need  for  cost-of-living  increases. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  impress  upon 
all  of  my  colleagues  the  real  nature  of 
the  hardships  we  are  discussing.  In 
Nassau  or  Queens  County,  for  exsimple — 
which  I  represent,  a  single  blind,  handi- 
capped or  elderly  person  living  alone 
with  no  other  outside  income  receives 
a  maximum  of  $206  a  month  in  SSI  pay- 
ments. 

In  either  Nassau  or  Queens  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  find  a  one-bedroom 
apartment  for  less  than  $150  a  month. 


Food,  as  we  all  know,  even  if  you  are  liv- 
ing on  the  bare  essentials,  runs  any- 
where from  180  to  $100  a  month.  Thus, 
we  are  already  up  to  about  $250  a  month 
in  food  and  rent  alone,  yet  this  needy 
individual  living  in  Nassau  or  Queens 
has  only  $206  a  month  to  make  ends 
meet. 

The  committee  amendment  we  are 
considering  today,  to  restore  food  stamp 
benefits  to  thousands  of  needy  aged  and 
handicapped  individuals,  embodies  a 
proposal  originally  introduced  by  my- 
self and  Congresswoman  Elizabeth 
Holtzman.  The  amendment  seeks  to 
correct  a  basic  inequity  that  surely  was 
not  intended  by  Congress. 

When  SSI  went  into  effect  last  Janu- 
ary, thousands  oX  needy  blind,  aged,  and 
handicapped  in  the  five  cash-out 
States — New  York,  California,  Wiscon- 
sin, Massachusetts  and  Nevada — who 
were  transferred  from  public  assistance 
to  SSI,  lost  their  eligibility  for  food 
stamps  by  virtue  of  the  transfer.  These 
individuals,  some  40,000  in  New  York 
alone,  did  not  receive  a  comparable  in- 
crease in  SSI  payments  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  food  stamps.  As  a  result, 
the  majority  of  these  people  are  actually 
receiving  less  assistance  imder  the  new 
program  than  they  got  \mder  the  old. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
clearly  intended  that  the  level  of  as- 
sistance for  those  who  were  grandfath- 
ered into  the  new  program  would  not 
decrease. 

The  committee  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  five  cash-out  States  to  include 
the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps  in  pay- 
ments to  all  people  transferred  to  SSI. 
It  would  reaffirm  congressional  intent 
that  people  who  were  transferred  to  SSI 
will  receive  the  same  level  of  benefits 
as  they  got  imder  the  old  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  repre- 
sents only  one  small  measure  of  relief 
needed  for  SSI  recipients.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  final  solution  to  the  many  in- 
equities that  have  arisen  with  creation 
of  the  SSI  program,  in  jmrticular  the 
inequities  in  food  stamp  eligibility;  how- 
ever, it  does  show  that  we  are  moving 
forward  in  meeting  the  responsibility  we 
have  to  the  thousands  of  needy  aged, 
blind  and  handicapped  who  depend  on 
our  help.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  15124  and  the  committee 
amendment,  and  then  continue  to  work 
with  us  to  insure  that  the  needy  blind, 
elderly  and  handicapped  in  this  country 
receive  the  assistance  they  need  to  live 
in  some  measure  of  dignity  and  comfort 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add 
my  thanks  to  those  Members  who  spoke 
earlier  in  expressing  our  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  responding  so 
quickly,  he  and  his  committee,  to  an  ur- 
gent need  on  the  part  of  approximately 
40,000  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  thousands  more  in  other  States. 

I  would  also  take  special  note  of  our 
colleagues  from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtz- 
man) and  (Mr.  Carey)  who  spearheaded 


the  fight  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation. Thousands  of  American  citizens 
heretofore  denied  the  full  benefits  of 
SSI,  will  eat  a  little  better  as  a  result  of 
this  change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIAC5GI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  smd  Means  and 
the  Members  thereof,  especially  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  <Mr.  Carey)  for 
the  leadership  he  has  displayed  in  this 
fight,  and  the  responsiveness  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  need  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  15124,  as  amended,  which  will 
allow  recipients  of  SSI  to  continue  to 
receive  food  stamps,  and  will  provide  for 
increases  of  as  much  as  $10  a  month  in 
food  stamp  benefits  for  some  80,000  SSI 
recipients  in  New  York  State.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr. 
Mills,  who  at  the  request  of  the  New 
York  Congressional  Delegation,  with- 
drew the  original  version  of  this  bill  last 
week  and  reported  out  this  new  version 
with  the  amendment  to  correct  the  seri- 
ous inequity  which  had  plagued  these 
80,000  SSI  recipients  in  New  York  State. 

The  problem  which  these  individuals 
encountered  came  as  a  result  of  their 
joining  up  with  the  SSI  program  after 
January  1.  As  a  result,  these  elderly 
Americans  were  ineligible  for  the  full 
food-stamp  payments  which  were  en- 
joyed by  other  SSI  recipients  in  New 
York.  What  this  meant  was  simply  that 
these  senior  citizens,  already  hit  hard  by 
relentless  infiation,  were  forced  to  deal 
with  infiation  with  as  much  as  $10  a 
month  less  with  which  to  buy  food,  an 
item  which  traditionally  takes  up  a  ma- 
jor part  of  an  elderly  person's  budget. 
However,  thanks  to  this  legislation,  not 
only  will  these  people  be  brought  up  to 
equal  levels  with  other  SSI  recipients, 
almost  64,000  of  them  will  also  be  re- 
ceiving a  $60  check  to  compensate  for  the 
losses  in  food-stamp  benefits  they  have 
incurred  since  the  SSI  program  went  into 
effect  in  January. 

The  complexities  of  the  SSI  program 
and  food-stamp  eligibility  and  benefits 
payments  have  long  perplexed  both  the 
administrators  and  recipients  of  SSI. 
Under  the  terms  of  PubUc  Law  93-233 
those  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-86,  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  dealing  with  food-stamp  eligibility, 
were  suspended.  As  a  result,  millions 
more  older  Americans  became  eligible  for 
food  stamps. 

Also  tied  in  with  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  93-233  was  a  provision  that 
Congress  would  devise  a  comprehensive 
and  long-range  solution  to  the  problem 
of  food-stamp  eligibility.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  final  plan,  which  is  the  case 
today,  grave  problems  were  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  many  States  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  unless  some  kind  of  remedial  leg- 
islation could  be  enacted.  An  example 
would  be  New  York  which,  as  previously 
mentioned,  chose  to  cash  out  the  value  of 
food  stamps  for  their  SSI  recipients.  Un- 
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less  this  bill  Is  passed  New  York  would  be 
forced  to  recertify  and  recalculate  food- 
stamp  eligibUity  for  each  of  their  280,000 
SSI  recipients  effective  July  1. 

Therefore  in  an  effort  to  prevent  this 
economic  and  administrative  nightmare 
from  occurring,  not  only  in  New  York  but 
nationwide,  HJR.  15124  was  introduced  to 
extend  food-stamp  eligibUity  for  an  ad- 
ditional 12  months,  as  well  as  bringing 
the  aforementioned  80,000  individuals  up 
to  par  with  food-stamp  benefit  pay- 
ments. It  is  a  necessary  concept,  and  I 
am  happy  to  give  it  my  support. 

However,  I  do  remain  opposed  to  these 
stopgap  and  piecemeal  approaches  to 
solving  the  many  other  problems  besides 
food  stamps  which  afflict  the  SSI  pro- 
gram. SSI,  although  laudable  in  concept, 
hsis  encountered  numerous  difficulties  in 
practice.  Countless  administrative  prob- 
lems have  plagued  this  program  almost 
since  its  inception.  I  receive  calls  and 
letters  daily  from  distraught  senior  citi- 
zens who  cite  SSI  problems  ranging  from 
lost  or  stolen  checks  to  questions  about 
eligibility. 

In  an  effort  to  make  SSI  the  meaning- 
ful program  it  was  designed  to  be,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  will  provide 
the  needed  administrative  remedi' :.  My 
objective  is  to  provide  those  presenLy 
receiving  SSI  with  the  means  to  enjoy 
the  full  benefits  of  the  program,  and  to 
insure  that  as  many  eligible  older  Amer- 
icans as  possible  can  participate  in  the 
program. 

While  passing  this  legislation  will  solve 
the  important  question  dealing  with 
food-stamp  benefit  payments  and  eligi- 
bility, we  need  action  on  other  fronts  as 
^ell.  It  is  my  hope  and  the  hopes  of  mil- 
lions of  SSI  recipients  in  this  Nation 
that  this  Congress  win  act  on  other 
equally  important  SSI  reform  bUls.  The 
economic  security  of  millions  of  blind 
and  disabled  Americans  may  rest  with 
the  action  or  inaction  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mandate  of  the 
SSI  program  is  far  from  being  realized 
today.  Yet,  we  do  have  the  legislation 
which  can  correct  these  problems.  To- 
day's bill  is  but  one  of  them.  We  must 
pass  it  if  we  are  to  effectively  serve  the 
immediate  interests  of  all  elderly  food- 
stamp  recipients,  but  let  us  not  stop  here. 
The  need  for  the  reform  of  the  SSI  pro- 
gram is  apparent,  and  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  respond  to  the  challenge 
b3fore  it  becomes  too  late  for  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tpill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  15124,  the  bill  to 
extend  present  food  stamp  eligibility 
rules  for  SSI  recipients  until  July  1, 1975. 
Unless  favorable  action  is  taken  on  this 
bill  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  eligi- 
bility of  SSI  recipients  for  this  important 
assistance  will  expire  on  June  30.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  act  quickly  and 
favorably. 

Food  prices  are  at  an  all  time  record 
high,  and  inflation  continues  to  eat  away 
the  ptirchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  AH 
Americans  are  having  a  very  difficult 
time  making  ends  meet,  and  the  burden 
is  greatest  on  those  living  on  fixed  in- 
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comes  such  as  SSI  benfeflts.  To  deny 
food-stamp  assistance  to  those  persons 
would  make  it  virtually  impossible  for 
them  to  make  ends  meeti. 

The  Congress  is  concefned  that  those 
needy  blind,  aged,  and  disabled  persons 
now  receiving  supplemen  ;al  security  in- 
come benefits  receive  the  assistance  they 
require.  The  12  month  ex  cnsiMi  of  eligi- 
bility to  continue  receiv  ng  food-stamp 
benefits  will  give  the  Co;  igress  the  time 
necessary  to  work  out  a  iiermanent  solu- 
tion to  the  question  of  eligibility. 

I  strongly   urge   that  H.R.    15124  be 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Si  eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speak  ;r,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yor  c. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Spe  aker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  commei  ding  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  o  the  committee 
for  this  important  legisla  ;ion. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
H.R.  15124,  which  woul(  I  extend  for  an 
additional  year  the  eligi  )ility  of  supple- 
mental security  incom<  recipients  for 
food  stamps.  It  also  woif d  prevent  what 
has  been  described  in  s^me  States  as  a 
very  costly  administrative  nightmare. 

In  order  to  explain  Vak  problem  which 
this  legislation  is  desigied  to  alleviate 
temporarily,  it  is  necesss  ry  to  go  back  to 
Public  Law  92-603.  This  is  the  act  which 
established  the  supplemt  ntal  security  in- 
come— SSI — program,  a  federalized  ver- 
sion of  the  old  State-op  (rated  system  of 
cash  assistance  to  the  iiged,  blind,  and 
disabled. 

Under  Public  Law  P2-603,  persons 
eligible  for  SSI  payments  were  not  to  be 
eligible  for  food  stampl.  As  compensa- 
tion, however,  adjustments  were  made  in 
the  new  Federal  paymeht  standards.  SSI 
benefits  were  raised  to  ^flect  the  loss  of 
the  food  stamp  bonus,  aJid  savings  clause 
for  the  States  was  incorporated.  Under 
the  savings  clause,  the  jFederal  Govern- 
ment would  assume  all  Of  a  State's  costs 
of  supplemental  paynients  which  ex- 
ceeded its  calendar  yearil972  share  of  ex- 
penditures under  the  old  program  of  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind,  anji  disabled.  This 
coverage,  applicable  ortly  to  State  sup- 
plementation required  tto  maintain  the 
State's  assistance  levete  in  effect  as  of 
January  1972,  also  covered  an  upward 
adjustment  over  the  January  1972  levels 
to  the  extent  necessaryjto  offset  elimina- 
tion of  food  stamp  eligil  ility. 

Public  Law  92-603  was  enacted  in 
October  of  1972,  and  ihe  SSI  program 
became  effective  in  Janbai-y  of  this  year. 
In  1973,  however,  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Afct  was  passed,  es- 
teblishing  new  criteria  for  determining 
food  stamp  eligibility.  This  legislation, 
which  became  Public  Law  93-86,  pro- 
vided that  beneficiaties  receiving  a 
greater  total  payment  in  SSI  benefits 
and  State  supplementation  under  the 
new  program,  than  thi  y  would  have  re- 
ceived, including  the  f  sod  stamp  bonus, 
under  the  old  program  as  of  December 
1973,  would  not  be  entitled  to  food 
stamps.  Conversely,  those  receiving  less 
under  the  new  progran  i  than  they  would 
have  received  under  the  old  program 
would  be  eligible  for  f  )od  stamps. 

The  objectives  of  tiis  provision  were 
most  understandable,  ibut  the  adminis- 
trative complicationsj  which  would  be 
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caused  by  the  eligibility  crltferia,  alarmed 
a  number  of  State  officials.  They  pointed 
out  that  Public  Law  93-86  would  require 
them  to  determine  how  ijiuch  income 
each  applicant  would  havejhad  under  a 
progi'am  which  no  longer  ^as  in  exist- 
ence. The  apparatus  for  operating  the 
old  program  might  have  beeai  dismantled, 
but  meeting  the  new  criteria  might  re- 
quire its  reassembly,  which!  surely  would 
be  costly,  and  in  some  c 
virtually  impossible. 

The  Governor  of  Califor 
tention  to  the  problem,  te 
tially  an  administrative  n 
estimated  it  could  cost  his  ^ 
as  $35  million,  not  one  cpnt 
would  go  to  needy  recipients. 

In  light  of  this  situatipn,  the  Con- 
gress included,  in  Public  Law  93-233. 
which  was  enacted  late  la 
vision  to  suspend  the  ope: 
nent  portions  of  both  Pu 
and  Public  Law  92-603 
or  through  Jime  30  of  th 
effect  was  to  continue  du 
period"  the  eligibility  of 
aries  for  food  stamps  in 
there  had  been  no  "cas 
five  States— Califomia,  n4w  York,  Mas 
sachusetts,  Wisconsin,  atod  Nevada— 
where  provision  had  been  made  for  a 
"cash  out,"  SSI  beneficiaries  would  re- 
main ineligible  for  food  stamps. 

It  was  hoped,  at  the  tinie  this  stopgap 
provision  was  enacted,  that  the  Con 
gress  would  be  able  to  rea^ 
ing  solution  to  the  SSI-f 
lem  before  the  end  of  the 
was  not  possible  howeve^. 
faced  today  with  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing that  grace  period  Ifc  another  12 
months,  or  through  fiscal  year  1975. 

If  we  fail  to  act,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  SSI  beneficiaries  in  45  States  would 
lose  food  stamps  without  jreceiving  cash 
compensation.  In  the  fiVe  "cash  out" 
States,  some  SSI  benefic: 
eligible  not  only  to  purch 
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but  to  receive  the  "cash  out"  value  of 
about  $10  as  well,  with  tht  Federal  Gov- 
ernment footing  the  bill  tfor  the  double 
benefit.  1 

In  several  States,  most  notably  New 
York,  many  thousands  of  SSI  benefici- 
aries would  continue  to  [receive  less  in 
total  assistance  than  they  were  receiving 
under  the  old  welfare  program.  The  bUl 
before  us  includes  an  amendment,  which 
the  chairman  has  described,  to  rectify 
that  situation  by  assuring  the  affected 
beneficiaries  that  they  will  receive 
amounts  equal  not  only  to  the  cash  as- 
sistance previously  proviped,  but  to  the 
food  stamp  bonus  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  no  practical  al- 
ternative to  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  I  also  can  see  no  alternative 
to  a  thorough  congressipnal  review,  as 
soon  as  possible,  of  the  uhderlying  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  SSI  and  food 
stamps. 

The  SSI  program,  whi  ch  is  under  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commitl  ee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  new  and  needs  to  be  reviewed 
in  light  of  practical  experience  under 
the  law.  The  food  stamp  program,  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  Agricolture  Commit- 
tee, is  not  new,  but  it  is  arge  and  grow- 
ing and  should  be  examined  in  light  of 
changing  needs  and  nati  onal  policies  on 
the  production  and  distiibution  of  food. 


We  simply  must  find  the  time,  within 
the  year  of  grace  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides, to  confront  these  issues  squarely 
and  reach  permanent  solution  which  will 
be  both  practical  and  equitable.  Today, 
however,  we  have  no  choice,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on  HJl. 
15124. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
ported this  legislation  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  which  I  shall,  and 
I  rise  in  its  support  on  the  floor  today. 

This  legislator  helps  to  temporarily 
correct  an  inequity  relating  to  some  of 
our  senior  citizens,  particularly  the  blind 
and  disabled.  It  should  assist  them  in 
combating  inflation  which  militates 
against  their  nutritional  requirements. 

Additionally,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  give  Congress  the  time  it  needs  to 
develop  a  long-range  resolution  of  the 
issue  of  food  stamp  eligibility  that  is 
both  equitable  and  administratively 
feasible.  As  a  member  this  committee, 
I  will  continue  to  work  for  this  type  of 
solution. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (Mr. 
Mills)  for  taking  the  initiative  to  correct 
a  technical  oversight  in  the  supplemental 
security  income  program  which  has 
caused  considerable  hardship  for  a  num- 
ber of  my  constituents. 

When  SSI  was  enacted.  Congress  in- 
tended to  hold  harmless  participants 
switching  from  State  welfare  to  the  Fed- 
eral program.  Unfortunately,  no  manda- 
tory supplementation  of  the  bonus  value 
of  food  stamps  was  stipulated  in  the  hold 
harmless  provisions.  Consequently,  in  the 
five  cashout  States,  including  New  York, 
the  benefits  of  some  recipients  were  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  their  former  food 
stamps  bonus.  Without  Federal  interven- 
tion, New  York  State  could  only  correct 
this  inequity  by  imilaterally  raising  the 
benefit  levels  of  the  40,000  individuals 
thus  affected. 

Today's  action  in  the  House  corrects 
the  original  oversight.  The  bonus  value 
of  the  food  stamps  is  included  in  the 
mandatory  supplementation  payments 
and  will  go  a  long  way,  I  am  sure,  toward 
alleviating  the  plight  of  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  In  these  days  of  runaway 
inflation. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  legislation  which  will 
continue  to  allow  the  purchase  of  food 
stamps  by  supplemental  security  income 
recipients. 

The  basic  premise  behind  the  original 
legislation  which  initiated  the  food 
stamp  program  was  that  of  providing  a 
mechanism  for  those  without  any  means 
to  be  able  to  purchase  necessary  food. 

I  support  that  premise,  and  this  legis- 
lation is  also  another  step  in  our  effort 
to  provide  our  elderly  with  a  decent  and 
respectful  environment.  America's  el- 
derly are  one  of  our  most  precious  re- 
sources, and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
see  that  their  retirement  years  are  ones, 
not  of  hardship,  but  of  enjoyment,  dig- 
nity and  respectability. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 


support  of  H.R.  15124,  a  bill  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  and  which  provides  a  12- 
month  eligibility  extension  for  food 
stamps  for  those  individuals  who  are 
recipients  of  the  supplemental  security 
income  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  manifold  problems  of 
the  newly  established  SSI  program  have 
been  a  plague  to  all  us  who  have  become 
aware  of  the  hardships  inflicted  by  the 
rdministrative  bungling  and  poor  plan- 
ning of  the  new  SSI  program. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  needy 
individuals  were  receiving  fairly  ade- 
quate assistance  prior  to  the  imposition 
of  the  SSI  program,  many  of  our  elderly 
and  disabled  citizens  were  particularly 
hard  hit. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  inadequacies 
of  the  SSI  program  was  the  substitution 
of  a  cash  program  in  place  of  food 
stamps  which  had  previously  been  given 
to  New  York's  needy.  The  cash  allot- 
ments allowed  under  the  SSI  program 
were  not  equal  to  the  value  of  the  food 
stamps  and  were  placing  onerous  bur- 
dens on  our  disadvantaged,  most  of 
whom  rely  totally  on  this  small  allow- 
ance for  their  basic  needs.  Without  the 
added  assistance  of  food  stamps,  or  a 
cash  substitute  of  equal  value,  many  of 
the  recipients  who  had  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  the  new  program  found  that 
they  could  not  exist  on  the  allowances 
which  are  provided  by  the  SSI  program. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  New 
York  delegation  has  been  able  to  join  to- 
gether in  this  effort  to  close  the  legisla- 
tive l33phole  which  is  affecting  thou- 
sands of  individuals.  I  iu"ge  my  colleagues 
to  add  their  support  to  correcting  this  in- 
equity by  strongly  endorsing  H.R.  15124. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  15124, 
which  *ould  extend  eligibility  for  the 
supplemental  security  income  recipients 
food  stamp  program. 

I  realize  that  this  is,  at  best,  a  stop- 
gap measure  to  permit  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  entire  issue  of  food  stamp 
eligibility  under  the  new  supplemental 
security  income  program,  and  I  am  grati- 
fied that  the  committee  recognizes  the 
need  for  further  consideration  of  this 
problem.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
there  is  a  real  necessity  for  restoring 
focd  stamps  to  everyone  in  the  SSI  pro- 
gram without  this  hodgepodge  of  eligi- 
bility criteria.  It  has  become  painfully 
apparent  that  too  many  of  our  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  would  undergo  real 
hardships  if  they  should  be  cut  off  from 
the  benefits  of  food  stamps. 

In  my  State  of  Maryland,  alone,  almost 
all  of  our  39,000  SSI  recipients  would  be 
denied  food  stamps  under  the  current 
legislation.  Inequities  exist  to  the  point 
where  an  individual  receiving  up  to  $194 
from  social  security  or  any  other  source 
would  be  permitted  to  purchase  food 
stamps,  while  another  with  only  $140 
monthly  in  SSI  benefits  would  be  barred 
ivzm  this  program.  I  would  hope  that  the 
extension  of  eligibility  which  we  have 
authorized  today  will  give  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  sufficient  time  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  this  issue.  We  must 
restructure  the  basic  authority  to  re- 
fiect  the  original  congressional  intention 
of  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
our  elderly,  blind  and  disabled  citizens. 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us,  H.R.  15124,  which  will 
extend  for  1  year  the  current  author- 
ity for  SSI  recipients  to  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  well  as  in  four  other  "cash-out" 
States,  the  impact  of  this  legislation  will 
be  the  continuation  of  a  cash  supple- 
ment in  lieu  of  food  stamps/commodity 
distribution  program.  Without  the  ex- 
tension, the  State  would  have  to  evaluate 
each  SSI  case  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  State's  food  stamp/conmiodity  dis- 
tribution cash  out  on  each  of  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  recipients,  at  great 
administrative  expense  and  burden  to 
the  State. 

Under  recent  Federal  law,  effective 
July  1  of  this  year,  SSI  recipients  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps  only  if 
their  current  income  level  is  lower  than 
the  combination  of  welfare  payments  and 
the  cash  value  of  the  food  stamp  bonus  to 
which  they  were  entitled  back  in  Decem- 
ber 1973.  Congress,  subsequently,  enacted 
a  temporary  suspension  of  this  law.  Un- 
der the  6-month  suspension,  which  will 
expire  on  June  30,  five  States  were  per- 
mitted to  completely  cash  out  the  food 
stamp  benefits  for  SSI  recipients.  Massa- 
chusetts, Califomia,  Hawaii,  New  York, 
and  Wisconsin  now  provide  an  additional 
cash  supplement  to  all  recipients  of  the 
SSI  program  to  replace  the  bonus  por- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  or  surplus  com- 
modity distribution  program  benefits.  In 
the  remaiiiing  States,  eUgibility  for  food 
stamps  is  automatic  for  SSI  recipients 
regardless  of  their  income  level. 

The  bill  also  remedies  an  unusual  sit- 
uation that  has  developed  in  the  five 
cash-out  States.  Those  SSI  recipients 
who  had  been  receiving  more  under  the 
old  welfare  program — at  a  rate  higher 
than  the  States  average  SSI  payment 
level — when  they  were  converted  to  SSI, 
did  not  receive  the  cash-out  bonus  value 
of  food  stamps/commodity  distribution 
program.  They  were  converted  at  the 
rate  of  public  assistance  they  had  pre- 
viously received,  with  a  total  disregard 
for  the  benefits  they  had  received 
through  participation  in  the  food  stamp/ 
commodity  distribution  program.  The 
value  of  the  lost  income  is  estimated  at 
aboimt  $10  per  person  a  month.  For  this 
special  category  of  SSI  recipients  in 
cash-out  States,  the  bill  requires  thPt 
States  include  in  their  mandatory  sup- 
plementation payments  an  amount  equal 
to  the  bonus  value  of  the  food  stamps/ 
commodity  distribution  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  delay 
passage  of  this  legislation  which  will  ex- 
tend the  current  food  stamp  eligibility 
rules,  and  cash-out  provisions  for  the 
five  States,  for  1  year,  or  we  will  sadcl^ 
the  States  with  the  maonmoth  task  of 
costly  eligibUity  determinations.  The  ex- 
tension will  allow  us  the  time  to  work 
toward  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
knotty  question  of  eligibility  under  the 
SSI  program. 

GENERAL   UIAVK 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  15124. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  Jl. 
15124,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  recwisider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


June 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
7130,  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
AND  IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL 
ACrr  OF  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1171,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.  RES.  1171 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl.  7130)  to 
Improve  congressional  control  over  budget- 
ary outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to  provide  for 
a  Legislative  Budget  Office,  to  establish  a 
procedure  providing  congressional  control 
over  the  Impoundment  of  funds  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  titles  lU  and  X 
and  against  sections  201  and  607  of  said 
conference  report  for  faUure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  3,  rule  XXVIII  are 
hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mi*.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
Ihour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  controversy 
in  the  Rules  Committee  on  this  rule.  It 
provides  for  the  waiver  of  points  of  order 
on  two  titles  as  to  which  the  managers  of 
the  House  on  this  matter  of  the  budget 
control  bill  felt  there  might  be  some 
question.  We  thought  the  argument  was 
really  undecided;  we  did  not  need  the 
waiver,  but  since  we  needed  a  waiver  on 
at  least  one  other  section,  we  Included 
waivers  on  title  IH  and  title  X  with  re- 
spect to  the  scope  of  the  conference,  as 
well  as  the  two  that  were  required. 

We  needed  a  waiver  on  section  607, 
which  deals  with  requiring  a  year-ahead 
request  for  an  authorization  of  new 
budget  authority  by  the  President.  That 
was  not  in  either  bill.  It  fits  into  the  bill, 
and  it  fits  into  the  philosophy  of  the  bill. 
It  was  not  technically  in  either  bill. 
Therefore,  it  needed  the  waiver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  relatively  ob- 
scure provision  in  title  n  that  has  to  do 
with  the  salary  of  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  new  Congressional  Budget  OfBce, 
and  again  it  Is  somewhat  technical.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  request  the  waiver 
because  it  went  beyond  the  scope,  as  it 
fiiudly  came  out. 

I  have  neither  learned  nor  heard  of 
any  controversy  about  this  rule. 


[is  a  notable  day 

louse,  when  the 

Jare  of  the  Rules 

Dints  of  order.  I 

on  the  part  of 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speal^r,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  dilighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ibwa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  seems 
to  be  something  of  a  rod  letter  day  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  the 
Rules  Committee  sees  fit,  to  waive  points 
of  order  on  its  own  legislation.  The  legis- 
lation does  come  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, does  it  not?  I 

Mr.  BOLLING.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man, in  a  sort  of  complicated  way,  it 
does.  I  will  try  to  explain  the  complexity 
of  this.  I 

The  gentleman's  poijit  is  accurate. 
That  is  why  I  made  the  point  that  I  did 
earlier  that  there  was  not  any  real  objec- 
tion in  the  Rules  Comnjittee,  but  there 
was  a  request  of  a  memper  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  supported  by  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Commi^ee,  for  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order  on  lagislation  passed 
out  of  the  Rules  Committee 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  thi; 
in  the  history  of  the 
Rules  Committee  takes 
Committee  by  waiving 
appreciate  the  admissio; 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  we 
have  arrived  at  this — let  me  use  my  own 
words — lowly  state  of  procedure  when 
this  sort  of  thing  is  daemed  necessary. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  ^pesiker,  I  would 
have  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  since  he 
puts  it  in  that  light,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  was  dealini 
beyond  the  purview  of 
Rules.  The  Committei 
dealing  with  the  coi 
which,  of  course,  Invoi 
House  of  Representati 
other  body,  and,  therefore,  it  was  not 
purely  the  product  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  required  the;  waiver  of  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  the 
other  body  ought  to  have  due  credit  for 
its  contribution  to  the  notable  situation 
that  exists  today  in  thei  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Ipeaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield?  [ 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  I  wil  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oregon,  who,  of i  course,  was  co- 
chairman  of  the  Joint  $tudy  Committee 
wliich  gave  birth  to  the  product  on  which 
we  are  now  working. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yiekiing  and  for  re- 
minding the  House  of  the  long  history 
of  this  legislation.         I 

I  want  to  congratulaite  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  his  dedication  during 
the  year  in  helping  to 
together. 

I  wish  to  remind 
Joint  Budget  Committ 
in  October  of  1972,  wheb  we  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  If  cans  added  it  to 
a  debt  ceiling  bill.  It  fwas  approved  by 
both  the  House  and  |the  Senate.  The 
Committee  was  made  ijp  of  32  Members, 
16  from  the  House  and  16  from  the 
Senate,  as  follows:  The  seven  ranking 
majority  and  minority  members  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  a 
like  number  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, plus  two  inembers  at  large, 
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the  gentleman  from  Wifconsin  (Mr. 
Retjss)  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jim  BroyhUl)  the  seven 
ranking  members  from  tlje  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  (Dbrnmittee  on 
Appropriations,  plus  the  $enator  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Proxmire,  end  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  Mr.  Roth. 

When  we  started  our  efforts,  it  looked 
like  a  rather  long  and  difficult  job.  We 
had  an  excellent  staff,  aid  I  want  to 
remind  the  Members,  of  the  contribu- 
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tion  of  Dr.  Larry  Woodworth  and  others. 


who  worked  so  diligently 
package  together.  We  hel 
ings,  and  there  were 
prospect  looked  bleak.  We 
we  held  hearings;   we  pi 
soiuid  proposal,  and  then 
it  in  the  House.  It  was  t: 


putting  the 
many  meet- 

|es  when  the 
rorked  hard; 

It  together  a 
le  introduced 

jen,  of  course, 


{issigned  to  the  Committee  ton  Rules,  and 


to  commend 
^lifornia    (Mr. 

deal  of  time 
ks  other  mem- 
in  Rules  who 


with  something 

le  Committee  on 

on   Rules   was 

ference    report, 

^ed  not  only  the 

but  also  the 


it  this  legislation 

House  that  the 
was  established 


that  is  when  the  gentlembn  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Bolling)  camd  to  play  such 
an  important  role.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  alsf 
the  gentleman  from  Ca 
SisK)  who  spent  a  great 
and  effort  on  this,  as  well  i 
bers  of  the  Committee 
were  likewise  concerned.    I 

The  gentleman  well  rtmembers  the 
long  months  of  controversy  that  ensued 
over  the  whole  concept  of  developing  a 
congressional  budget.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  a  rather  revolutionary  de- 
velopment in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  returning  to  the  Con- 
gress the  basic  powers  of  budgeting  that 
were  originally  intended  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  in  the  Cons  ;itution. 

Our  present  probleni  began  100 
years  or  more  ago,  obllgatlonal  authority 
was  taken  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  establisped  in  a  new 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  There  has 
been  an  increasing  trend  to  further  shift 
detailed  obligational  authority  to  the 
President  and  executive  branch  and  this 
development  of  the  spending  pipeline 
gradually  evaded  the  authority  assigned 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  It  now 
largely  rests  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  ps  the  turning 
aroimd  of  a  process  that  I 
on  for  100  years  or  more 
that  is  vitally  important.  I 
I  wish  to  say  at  this  tif 
to  join  with  the  gentler 
sourl  and  all  of  the  ott 
the  tremendous  effort 
this  legislation  is  passe(? 
staff  developed  which 
to  handle  the  tremendouf 
set  up  during  the  next 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  whe 
is  a  milestone  piece  of 
achieves  the  things  we  h^ 

Again  let  me  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  the  House  con- 
ferees for  bringing  forth 
to  be  a  sound  package. 

Our  original  proposal,! 
man  will  Indicate  when  ; 
plain  the  conference  re 
modified  somewhat.  Ho^ 
have  the  original  conc^t  of  separate 
committees  In  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  high  level  agreements  for  concur- 
rent resolutions  whereby  we  establish 
the  disciplines  and  procedures  for  lock- 


las  been  going 
and  It  is  one 

le  that  I  want 
|ian  from  Mis- 
er members  in 
Efore  us,  after 

,  in  getting  a 
be  competent 

job.  How  it  is 

ear  is  going  to 

ther  this  really 

legislation,  and 

ipe  it  will  do. 


phat  I  consider 

as  the  gentle- 

^e  begins  to  ex- 

jort,  has  been 

vever,   we  still 


Ing  them  into  the  appropriation  process, 
and  completing  that  process  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  holding  that  kind  of  a  pack- 
age together.  It  is  workable.  I  pledge 
to  him  my  continued  dedication  to  the 
effort  of  making  it  work,  and  making  it  a 
viable  force  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  rule  and 
the  conference  report  on  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act,  even  though  there  are  several  points 
about  which  I  have  reservations. 

This  conference  agreement  provides 
a  mechanism  by  which  the  Congress  can, 
if  it  will,  take  a  larger  role  in  establish- 
ing priorities  and  controlling  Federal 
spending.  However,  there  is  nothing 
magic  about  the  proposed  mechanism. 
It  has  been  designed  for  flexibility.  While 
this  flexibility  is  desirable  in  some  ways. 
In  other  ways  it  may  prove  to  be  a  prob- 
lem. If  Members  abuse  the  degree  of 
flexibility  built  Into  this  mechanism  by 
failllng  to  act  in  swcordance  with  the 
proposed  time  schedule,  the  whole  system 
could  bog  down.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Congress  really  wants  to  take  a  more 
active  role  in  the  budget  process,  this 
conference  agreement  provides  a  vehicle. 
I  will  not  take  additional  time  to  talk 
about  the  conference  report  now.  since 
we  will  have  more  time  to  discuss  it  after 
Mie  rule  is  adopted. 

A  rule  is  necessary  in  this  case  in  or- 
der to  waive  points  of  order  against  four 
provisions  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  3,  rule  XXVIIL  Clause  3  of  rule 
XXVm  prohibits  going  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  conference,  that  is,  putting  any- 
thing into  the  conference  report  which 
is  not  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
bilL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  provision  which 
requires  a  waiver  is  section  201  of  the 
conference  report.  This  section  includes 
provisions  for  a  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  0£Qce  to  be  paid 
at  level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 
The  House -passed  version  included  no 
provision  for  a  Deputy  Director.  The 
Senate-passed  version  provided  for  a 
Deputy  Director,  but  at  a  slightly  lower 
salary  level.  The  conference  agreement 
goes  beyond  either  version  by  providing 
a  slightly  higher  salary  for  the  Deputy 
Director. 

The  second  provision  which  requires  a 
waiver  Is  title  III  of  tiie  conference  re- 
port, which  among  other  things  sets  a 
date  for  completion  of  enactment  into 
law  of  all  bills  and  resolutions  providing 
new  budget  authority.  The  House  bill 
sets  this  deadline  at  August  1.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  that  the  comparable 
date  should  be  either  5  days  before 
the  beginning  of  the  August  adjourn- 
ment or  August  7  when  there  is  no  Au- 
gust adjournment.  The  conference  agree- 
ment, because  of  other  changes  in  the 
timetable  dates,  set  the  deadline  on  the 
seventh  day  after  Labor  Day,  with  pro- 


visions for  a  waiver  of  that  deadline  if 
necesssiry.  Since  the  date  finally  agreed 
upon  Is  not  between  the  dates  in  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  versions.  It  can 
be  argued  that  this  new  date  Is  beyond 
the  scope  of  conference.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  problem,  a  waiver  is  recom- 
mended for  this  provision. 

The  third  provision  requiring  a  waiver 
is  section  607  of  the  conference  report 
which  deals  with  year-ahead  requests  for 
an  authorization  of  new  budget  author- 
ity. No  similar  provision  was  In  either 
the  House  or  Senate  bills. 

The  fourth  provision  requiring  a  waiv- 
er is  title  X.  This  title  deals  with  the 
subject  of  impoimdment.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  provides  a  specific  proce- 
dure for  the  handling  of  rescission  of 
budget  authority.  Such  a  procedure  was 
contemplated  under  the  Senate  bill, 
however,  it  was  not  spelled  out.  The  con- 
ference agreement  specifies  the  proce- 
dure, and  therefore,  in  order  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  a  waiver  is  recommended 
for  this  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  rule,  so 
that  the  House  may  proceed  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act,  which  in  my  judgment  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
that  this  body  has  considered  in  the  last 
50  years. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten^. 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
idea  of  having  a  congressional  budget 
control  first  came  up,  and  when  it  was 
authonzed  In  legislation  offered  by  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  and  even  later 
when  we  created  the  joint  study  commit- 
tee, few  believed  we  would  ever  reach  the 
stage  at  which  we  arrive  today. 

We  are  ready  to  pass  the  Congressional 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act.  I  antici- 
pate that  the  vote  will  be  practically 
unanimous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  con- 
gratulate the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
particularly  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Hon.  Dick  Bolling,  and  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  Hon.  Dave 
Martin  for  the  wonderful  job  they  have 
done  in  seeing  through  to  a  finish  the 
views  and  viewpoints  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Congress. 

I  recall  very  vividly  the  first  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  the  joint  study  com- 
mittee of  which  I  had  the  honor  later  to 
be  named  cochairman,  along  with  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman). 

From  that  time  down  to  today  there 
have:  been  many,  many  meetings,  and 
many  differences  of  opinion  expressed, 
but  I  think  that  the  course  we  have  fol- 
lowed, 8uid  the  many  general  agreements 
reached  at  each  successive  sta^e  is  unique 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  has  been  an}'  substan- 
tial disagreement  on  Uie  necessity  to  get 
together  for  affirmative  action,  to  set  up 
a  system  to  better  provide  for  stability. 
On  the  joint  study  committee  all  32 
members  were  in  agreement  on  the  re- 
port. We  were  unanimous  in  introducing 
the  first  bill. 
The  bill,  somewhat  modified,  came  out 


of  the  Committee  on  Rules  unanimously. 
This  is  particularly  impressive  consider- 
ing the  many  diverse  points  of  view,  lib- 
eral, conservative,  members  from  North 
and  South,  from  East  and  West.  Now  we 
find  these  efforts  brought  together  in  the 
bill  before  us  which  I  understand  was  re- 
ported back  by  the  conferees  imani- 
mously. 

To  me  this  means  that  the  conditions 
we  face  are  so  very  apparent  that  every 
one  agrees  we  must  take  action.  The  bill 
before  us  is  not  all  I  would  like  it  to  be. 
I  wish  I  could  say  it  would  get  rid  of 
the  $500  billion  debt  that  we  have.  I 
wish  I  could  say  it  would  do  away  with 
deficit  spending.  I  wish  that  it  would 
result  in  cutting  back  a  number  of  pro- 
grams— and  it  may  or  it  may  not — but  I 
believe  that  when  there  is  this  much 
unanimity  in  trying  to  reach  our  objec- 
tive, and  that  much  agreement  to  bring 
us  a  bill  that  we  have  now.  that  this 
certainly  speaks  w^  for  the  genei"al  un- 
derstanding of  our  financial  condition 
and  fiscal  problems.  It  also  speaks  well 
for  this  committee  in  ironing  out  the  dif- 
ferences with  the  other  body,  and  in 
providing  language  that  we  all  under- 
stand, language  that  will  let  us,  as  the 
Congress,  and  let  the  American  people, 
who  judge  us  as  Congressmen,  be  aware 
each  and  every  year  of  the  money  we 
have  coming  in  and  the  money  that  is 
going  out,  so  that  we  can  vote  with  both 
ej'es  open,  and  attempt  to  hold  the  line. 
I  wish  that  we  could  make  this  retro- 
active, but  we  cannot  undo  many  of  the 
actions  that  have  occurred  in  the  past 
but  every  step  provided  for  in  this  bill 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  true  that  time  may  show  that 
we  need  to  improve  this,  or  change  that, 
but  at  least  we  are  off  to  a  good  start. 
I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly those  on  the  Committea  on 
Rules,  for  ironing  out  the  final  draft 
with  the  other  body,  because  Mr.  Speaker 
we  end  up  with  about  90  percent  of  what 
we  started  out  with,  and  that  is  quite  a 
large  degree  of  success.  Wliatever  its 
defect,  I  think  that  this  action  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  day. 

Later  in  the  discussion  on  the  bill  I 
shall  go  into  more  detail  about  the  bill's 
provisions.  I  take  this  time  again  to 
thank  all  who  have  contributed.  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  find  Congress  itself  is 
going  to  be  practically  unanimous  in 
recognisang  that  we  must  take  this  step 
forward. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Conable)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  conference  report 
and  the  rule  that  brings  It  to  the  floor.  I 
do  not  expect  this  measure  to  be  either 
the  millennlimi  or  a  panacea  bat  a  needed 
discipline  that  will  help  us  face  up  to  our 
responsibilities  as  fiscal  managers  of  the 
Government.  I  hope  that  the  will  to  gov- 
ern will  follow  the  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure and  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
discipline  it  provides.  Unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  make  these  tough,  priority-setting 
decisions  of  government  from  which 
we  have  shnmk  in  the  past,  no  procedure 
of  this  sort  will  avail  us.  I  am  confident 
that  its  adoption  today,  however,  will 
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signal  an  improvement  of  our  fiscal  In- 
tentions. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Pettis  > . 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  contro- 
versy over  a  budget-spending  ceiling  and 
Presidential  impoimdments  during  1972 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Budget  Control  to  devise  a  mechanism 
for  improving  congressional  controls  over 
budget  outlays  and  receipts.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  that  committee  were 
considered  and  modified  by  the  House 
Rules  Committee  in  the  course  of  di-aft- 
ing  H.R.  7130.  The  House  bill  created  a 
23-member  Budget  Committee  to  recom- 
mend annual  budget  outlays,  revenue 
levels  and  other  spending  policies,  and 
established  a  step-by-step  procedure  for 
consideration  of  the  budget.  The  fiscal 
year  was  also  moved  up  to  October  1  and 
certain  controls  were  placed  on  the  use 
of  impoundments. 

H.R.  7130  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  386  to  23  on  December  5. 1973,  with  one 
amendment  extending  by  10  days  the  lay- 
over period  before  a  budget  resolution 
could  be  considered  on  the  floor.  An 
amended  version  passed  the  Senate  on 
March  22  and  conference  meetings  were 
held  on  April  9  and  Jime  5. 

The  measure  agreed  to  by  conferees 
retains  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill.  The  budget  consideration 
procedures  in  the  two  versions  were 
similar  in  many  respects,  but  differed 
with  respect  to  deadlines  for  completion 
of  certain  actions.  The  impoundment- 
control  provisions  are  a  synthesis  of 
House  and  Senate  bills. 

I  support  this  legislation  because  I 
believe  it  is  our  only  hope  for  a  balanced 
budget. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
7130,  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  conference  committee  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  in  bringing  this  his- 
toric legislation  to  the  floor  for  final  con- 
sideration.  They   have   the   admiration 
and  respect  of  every  Member  of  this 
body.  I  do,  however,  have  grave  reserva- 
tions al>out  the  final  timetable  which 
echoes  those  of  my  colleagtie  from  Ne- 
braska  (Mr.  Martw),  and  I  certainly 
would  have  preferred  the  more  cohesive 
proposals  contained  in  the  House  ver- 
sion. I  am  convinced  that  by  moving  the 
March  31  deadline  forward  to  May  15, 
we  stand  in  danger  of  not  completing  the 
authorizations  in  time  to  permit  an  ade- 
quate   period    for    the    appropriatiora 
measures.  And  to  further  compound  this 
by  exempting  appropriations  legislation 
for  which  enacting  authorizations  liave 
not  yet  been  completed,  and  to  delay 
consideration  from  August  1  to  the  7th 
day  after  Labor  Day,  seems  to  me  to  open 
a  Pandora's  box  of  problems. 

On  balance,  however,  this  landmark 
legislation  will  certainly  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  necessary  tools  to  make 
intelligent  and  coordinated  decisions  on 
the  proper  level  of  Federal  spending.  We 
now  have  the  opportimlty  to  reassert 
ccmgresslonal  control  over  the  budget  by 
replacing  our  presently  chaotic  and  out- 
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dated  method  of  allocating  the  Federal 
dollar  with  a  streamlined  system  which 
sets  priorities  and  apporticiis  funds  in  a 
rational  and  orderly  maimer.  How  we 
exercise  this  new  authoriljy  remains  to 
be  seen.  Optimism  will  nfver  take  the 
place  of  self-restraint;  biidget  control 
will  only  be  as  effective  |as  this  body 
chooses  to  make  it.  There  is  no  provision 
in  tliis  legislation  for  a  newjcongressional 
backbone.  It  will  take  a  cokicerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  each  Meii^l>er  to  make 

pei-severant 


this  authority  effective  bj 
self  control.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu-ge  my;  colleagues  to 
exercise  "the  dauntless  spirit  of  resolu- 
tion" and  to  return  our  Nation  to  a  sound 
fiscal  policy  through  a  thoughtful  and 
considered  implementation  of  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  HJl.  7130,  Congressiontd  Budget  and 
Impoimdment  Control  Act.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  legislation  ma^^  well  be  the 
most  important  proposal  cor"'  ".»,red  by 
the  93d  Congress.  If  enacted,  .»  joiild  be 
the  most  important  law  to  come  out  of 
several  Congresses. 

Fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  whiph  has  always 
been  necessary,  is  now  c|^itical.  Among 
the  economic  issues  faciiig  our  Nation, 
inflation  presents  the  greatest  challenge 
and  the  gi-avest  consequetices.  The  long 
and  arduous  effort  to  produce  HJl.  7130 
in  the  final  form  presented  to  us  today 
originated  with  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  in  1972,  and  their  recom- 
mendations were  studied  by  the  House 
Rules  Committee  and  the  Senate  Ctov- 
eniment  Operations  Commi^tse  in  the 
formulation  of  the  two  versions  of  the 
bill.  The  conference  report  demonstrates 
the  extent  to  which  the  Congress  has 
taken  inflation  seriously,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  ready  to  embark  on  a  pro- 
gram to  relieve  it. 

Uncontrollable  spendinfe  and  the  lack 
of  budget  flexibility  is  bith  frustrating 
and  serious;  the  resulting  inflationary 
impact  is  taking  its  toll  on  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  trying  harder  to  keep 
up  with  the  rising  cost  of  living  only  to 
flnd  themselves  further  behind  for  the 
effort.  Last  year,  inflation  took  a  sizable 
chunk  out  of  the  dollar  ol  arovmd  8  per- 
cent. In  the  first  montt  of  1974,  the 
wholesale  price  index  roaiB  a  frightening 
3.1  percent.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  1975  budget  tries  to  achieve  some- 
what contradictory  objectives  of  support- 
ing high  employment,  restraining  infia- 
tion  and  maintaining  the  flexibility  to 
take  further  action  if  needed  to  offset 
the  effects  of  energy  shortages. 

The  1975  budget  brinis  the  national 
debt  to  new  records,  increasing  it  by  an- 
other $20  billion.  In  the  ftice  of  demand- 
ing more  governmental  services  than  the 
taxpayers  can  afford,  we  are  flnding  that 
deflcit  spending  can  be  pliinful.  The  1975 
budget  of  $304  billion  is  based  on  receipts 
of  $295  billion  and  is  the  largest  budget 
in  history.  | 

HJl.  7130,  as  finalized  by  the  confer- 
ence committee,  can  provide  the  mecha- 
nism for  coimtering  thd  growing  trend 
of  imcontroUabllity  ofjthe  budget  by 
either  Congress  or  the  e;  ecutive  branch. 


Under  existing  law,  73  perpent  of  the 
present  budget  is  "uncontrbllable,"  as 
compared  with  64  percent  ih  1970  and 
59  percent  in  1967.  Although  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  review  spending  eveiy  year  suid 
our  House  committee  has  stjayed  under 
the  budget  for  30  straight  years,  the  so- 
called  "backdoor  spending"  which  by- 
passed the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  created  the  excesses.        I 

The  "backdoor"  meclianifms  include 
the  special  trust  funds  and  Federal  in- 
surance and  guarantee  programs,  con- 
tract authority  and  the  us0  of  entitle- 
ment provisions.  While  in  lfl52  only  17 
percent  of  the  budget  was  |  outside  the 
appropriations  process,  we  how  have  a 
figure  in  the  neighborhood  ol  40  percent. 
H.R.  7130  is  also  designed  to  ease  the 
long-waged  controversy  bet^♦een  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  over  the 
impoimdment  of  funds.  Although  im- 
poundment is  one  way  to  curb  the  level 
of  Federal  outlays,  it  worlts  io  substitute 
executive  priorities  for  legislative  priori- 
ties. It,  therefore,  preempts  the  decision- 
making prerogative  of  the  Congress 
elected  to  represent  the  peiople.  It  has 
frequently  lead  to  impasses  which  are 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment. Today,  our  countryfs  economic 
condition  is  most  perplexkig,  and  we 
caimot  afford  to  prolong  the  conflict. 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1;974  provides 
the  tools  for  achieving  far-reaching  re- 
forms in  the  budget  process.  It  would  es- 
tablish House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittees and  a  Legislative  Budget  Office  to 
provide  the  necessary  services  and  spe- 
cial assistance.  In  line  with  a  budget 
process  timetable  for  a  more  orderly  leg- 
islative procedure,  it  would  shift  the  fiscal 
year  from  October  1  throagh  Septem- 
ber 30. 

H.R.  7130  embodies  target  dates  for 
submission  of  the  Presidentp  budget  and 
reports  on  budget  estimates  from  all 
standing  committees  to  the  House  and 
Senate  budget  committees.  Based  on 
analyses  of  the  various  committee  esti- 
mates, fiscal  policy  and  national  priori- 
ties, the  budget  committees  would  rec- 
ommend revenue  levels  within  major 
categories.  A  deadline  woifld  be  estab- 
lished for  all  committees  for  reporting 
authorizing  legislation,  with  appropriate 
emergency  waivers.  A  first  budget  reso- 
lution would  have  to  be  passed  before 
authorizations,  backdoor  pending  and 
changes  in  revenue  and  debt  are  con- 
sidered. Action  on  regular  abpropriatlons 
bDls  would  ensue,  followed  by  enact- 
ment of  the  second  budget  resolution. 
Standing  committees  woulfl  then  adopt 
reconciliation  bills  after  which  ap- 
proved spending  levels  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded or  revenue  levels  refluced. 

The  impoundment  contjol  provisions 
of  H.R.  7130  require  that  the  President 
submit  reports  to  Congress  when  funds 
are  withheld.  If  he  determines  that 
budget  authority  is  no  longer  required 
to  can-y  out  a  program  or  should  be 
rescinded  for  fiscal  policy  reasons,  he 
must  submit  to  Congress  a  rescision  mes- 
sage explaining  his  actiohs.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate,  within  a  reasonable 
time  limitation,  must  pass  a  rescision 
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bill;  otherwise  the  funds  will  be  made 
available  as  appropriated. 

Although  the  reform  potential  in  H.R. 
7130  has  great  potential,  it  will  not  be 
an  easy  program  to  implement.  It  will 
involve  not  only  hard  work,  but  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  Citongress.  Target  dates  must 
be  met  and,  after  adoption  of  the  first 
budget  resolution,  the  reconciliation 
process  will  be  tedious  and  may  involve 
unpopular  cutbacks  in  Federal  programs. 
If  this  new  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess is  to  work  effectively,  it  will  require 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  budget,  au- 
thorizing, and  appropriations  commit- 
tees. Slippage  in  the  schedule  could  lead 
to  imcertainty  and  ultimate  chaos.  Limi- 
tations on  spending  authority  may  be 
hard  to  live  with.  The  impoundment  con- 
trol provisions  could  be  abused  by  either 
the  executive  or  legislative  branches. 

In  the  fiscal  history  of  this  Nation  and 
others,  once  a  spending  program  is 
laimched  it  is  nearly  Impossible  to  wind 
it  down.  The  more  democratic  the  so- 
ciety, the  more  difficult  it  is  to  exert  the 
discipline  to  have  some  control  over 
spending  in  apparently  vital  and  impor- 
tant programs  for  health,  education, 
welfare,  housing,  pubUc  service  projects, 
and  many,  many  others.  Further  spend- 
ing increases  without  accompanying  in- 
creases in  revenues  will  only  bring  about 
greater  economic  ills.  And  the  citizens  of 
this  coimtry  cannot  bear  a  greater  tax 
burden  to  foot  the  bills.  We  must  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  fiscal  responsibility,  and 
H.R.  7130  provides  a  framework  for  meet- 
ing this  goal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  long  been  my  view,  shared  by 
many,  many  of  my  colleagues,  that  the 
most  important  responsibility  that  Con- 
gress has  is  to  determine  Federal  budget 
spending  and  the  means  of  raisirig  the 
money  to  meet  spending  appropriations. 

For  a  long  time.  Congress  has  been 
derelict  in  controlling  the  Federal  budg- 
et. The  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  can  be 
an  outstanding  piece  of  legislaticm.  I 
compliment  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  their  bipartisan  support 
in  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  I  also 
compliment  the  Senate  on  their  work  on 
this  bill. 

Truthfully,  I  say  that  "perhaps"  this 
is  the  most  important  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  since  1914.  In  1914,  the  U.S. 
income  tax  was  enacted. 

Why  do  I  say  "perhaps"?  The  proposed 
law  provides  the  tools  for  Congress  to 
be  fiscally  responsible.  The  means  are 
provided  to  focus  public  political  pres- 
sure on  the  Congress  to  get  results.  The 
question  marks  are:  First,  will  Congress 
set  ceilings  on  spending  based  on  pro- 
jected income,  or  continue  its  past  rec- 
ord of  approving  deflcit  spending?  Sec- 
ond, will  the  public  express  their  strong 
opinions  to  Congressmen  that  they  want 
a  balanced  budget? 

The  budget  control  bill  provides  Con- 
gress the  tools  that  it  needs.  Some  of 
the  provisions  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Government  fiscal  year  is 
changed  to  commence  on  October   1. 


This  gives  Congress  a  longer  period  to 
enact  the  next  budget. 

Second.  Adequate  staff  is  provided  with 
a  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  give 
Congress  equal  capability  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government. 

Third.  Economic  information  about  the 
state  of  the  Nation  and  projected  revenue 
of  the  Federail  Government  will  be  pro- 
vided to  Congress  before  it  sets  a  ceiling 
on  spending. 

Fourth.  Congress  will  adopt  a  joint  re- 
solution setting  a  ceiling  on  spending  by 
May  15.  This  is  a  tentative  ceiling  and 
must  be  finalized  and  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  an  appropriate  joint  resolution 
by  September  15. 

Fifth.  Most  "backdoor  spending"  is 
required  to  go  through  the  regiilar  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Exempt  are 
social  security  and  general  revenue- 
sharing  programs. 

Sixth.  Congress  must  set  an  overall 
ceiling  and  also  set  subcategory  ceilings 
of  spending  in  14  different  areas.  In  other 
words.  Congress  must  set  the  priorities 
and  take  responsibility  for  the  priorities. 

Seventh.  Impoundments  of  spending  by 
the  President  are  subject  to  new  require- 
ments. Deferrals  of  spending  constitute 
the  majority  of  impoundment  actions. 
Other  impoundments  are  for  routine 
financial  purpose  and  do  not  involve 
questions  of  policy,  and  such  impoimd- 
ments will  continue.  Congress,  however, 
can  disapprove  of  such  deferral  by  ma- 
jority action  of  either  House.  If  the 
President  proposes  to  rescind  budget  au- 
thority, then  the  President  must  submit 
a  rescission  message,  which  must  be  wp- 
proved  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
within  45  days  or  the  rescission  must 
cease.  The  bill  will  improve  reporting 
procedures  on  spending  by  the  executive 
branch  to  the  Congress. 

A  review  of  the  increases  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  the  increases  in  the  na- 
tional debt  over  the  last  40  years  reveals 
a  strong  trend  of  excessive  spending  and 
a  serious  weakness  of  excessive  borrow- 
ing in  our  Federal  Government.  Con- 
gress has  been  able  to  "have  its  cake, 
and  eat  it  too"  under  our  present  system 
of  appropriating  funds  piecemeal.  The 
political  popularity  of  spending  pro- 
grams and  the  political  unpopularity  of 
taxing  programs  are  well-known.  The 
result  of  this  trend  has  been  the  devas- 
tating inflationary  problems  of  the  last 
5  years.  It  is  also  most  difficult  for  the 
taxpayer  to  understand  the  process  of 
congressional  authorization  and  appro- 
priation, and  even  more  difficult  for  him 
to  fix  responsibility  on  his  particular 
representative. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  suffering 
under  the  present  11 -percent  annual 
rate  of  inflation.  The  average  wage 
earner  with  an  income  of  $12,000  per  year 
will  have  to  spend  an  estimated  addi- 
tional $1,200  to  maintain  his  standard  of 
living.  His  food  bill  will  be  up  $400;  his 
housing  cost  will  be  up  $160;  and  he  will 
have  to  spend  $70  more  for  clothing.  In 
addition,  if  he  has  to  Ixirrow  money,  he 
Avill  be  required  to  pay  at  least  11  per- 
cent interest  if  he  can  find  a  lender.  The 
American  taxpayer  knows  that  this  in- 
flation has  been  caused  by  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  borrowing. 


The  taxpayers  of  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  favored  Presidential  "im- 
poundment." They  did  so  because  they 
realized  the  dangers  of  overspending  and 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  act  respon- 
sibly. 

When  this  new  bill  becomes  law,  it 
should  make  Congressmen  more  ac- 
countable to  their  constituents,  and  thus, 
it  should  enhance  the  Democratic  as- 
pects of  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
errunent. 

CENEKAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  House 
Resolution  1171.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  H.R.  7130. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPPIAIOEai.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objecti<Mi. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R,  7130, 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  AND 
IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  7130^  to  improve  con- 
gressional control  over  budgetary  outlay 
and  receipt  totals,  to  provide  for  a  Legis- 
lative Budget  Office,  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure providing  congressional  control 
over  the  impoundment  of  funds  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  11, 
1974.) 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  rather 
than  go  into  a  lengthy,  detailed  explana- 
tion of  this  matter,  I  am  going  to  do  the 
same  thing  that  I  did  when  we  first  con- 
sidered budget  and  impoundment  control 
In  December  of  last  year  in  the  House.  I 
got  unanimous  consent  for  all  Members 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 
Under  that  general  leave  I  am  going  to 
put  in  an  outline  of  the  salient  features 
as  the  first  item  of  my  insertion,  and 
then  a  statement  which  describes  them 
in  greater  detail  than  does  the  outline. 
In  effect,  this  gives  to  the  Members  an 
outline,  a  relatively  brief  statement,  and 
then  the  statement  of  the  managers, 
which  is  rather  detailed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  outline  and  my  state- 
ment follow: 

OXTTI-INE 

I.    BUDGET    COMMITTXES    AND    CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDOET    OmCE 

23 -member  House  Budget  Committee, 
exactly  as  In  Hoiise  bill.  Rotating  member- 
ship with  6  ecusb  from  Appropriations  and 
Ways  &  Means;  2  from  leaderships;  and  11 
at  large. 

Congressional  Budget  Office  with  Director 
appointed  by  Speaker  and  President  pro  tem 
with  recommendations  from  Budget  Oom- 
mlttees.  Director  has  4-year  term  and  can  b© 
removed  by  House  or  Senate. 

Congressional  Budget  Office  main  respon- 
sibility to  Budget  Committees.  Also  to  glv© 
very  high  priority  to  Appropriations  and  tax 
Committees.  Assistance  to  all  other  com- 
mittees and  Members  also  provided. 

a.    TIMETABLZ    OF    BTTDCET    PROCESS 

Congress  has  to  move  to  advance  author- 
izations for  process  to  work  most  effectively. 
Section  607  requires  President  to  propose 
advance  authorizations. 

Current  services  budget  by  November  10 
each  year;  no  change  in  date  for  January 
submission  of  regular  budget. 

Each  standing  committee  to  give  Budget 
Committee  Its  view  and  recommendations 
on  budget  matters  by  March  15;  CBO  report 
to  Budget  Committees  by  April  1;  first  budget 
resolution  reported  by  AprU  15. 

May  15  adoption  date  for  first  budget 
resolution.  Also  deadline  for  committee  re- 
porting of   authorizing  legislation. 

Regular  consideration  of  appropriation 
bills  completed  by  early  September.  Then 
second  budget  rea<riutlon  and  reooncUlatlou 
actions. 

3.    BUDGET    KESOLITTIOKB    AND    RECONCILIATIOK 
PROCSSB 

Spring  budget  resolution  Is  a  target;  Fall 
budget  resolution  is  a  celling.  Congress  can 
adopt  additional  budget  resolutions,  but  aU 
revenue  and  spending  must  be  in  accord  with 
latest  resolution. 

Budget  resolutions  deal  with  macro- 
economlo  matters  and  broad  functional  al- 
locations. More  detailed  ^>endlng  informa- 
tion In  committee  reports.  Procedure  In  bill 
for  relating  functional  allocations  to  Jurisdic- 
tions of  committees  and  subcommittees. 


Revenue,  spending,  debt,  ^nd  entitlement 
legislation  cannot  l>e  considered  before  first 
budget  resolution.  Doesn't  afiply  to  advance 
revenues  and  advance  approarlatlons. 

4.   ENTITLEMENTS  AND  BACKBOOR  SPENDING 

Special  procedures  apply  oily  to  new  back- 
doors. Do  not  apply  to  social  seciu^ty  or  to 
90  percent  self -financed  trutt  funds.  Statxis 
of  general  revenue  sharing  deferred  to  future 
legislation.  | 

Contract  and  borrowing  Authority  to  be 
effective  only  as  funding  Is  provided  In  ap- 
propriations, r 

Entitlements  to  be  referred  to  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  opportunity  for 
amendment  (15-day  time  limit)  prior  to 
floor  consideration.  Applies  jonly  If  entitle- 
ment Is  in  excess  of  level  In  budget  resolu- 
tion. I 

Entitlements  cannot  be  considered  before 
adoption  of  first  budget  res<)lutlon  and  (ex- 
cept exempt  ones)  cannot  become  effective 
before  start  of  next  fiscal  ye^r. 

5.    IMPOUNDMENT    CONTROL 

Combines  features  of  Hoiise  and  Senate 
bills  to  provide  more  effectljve  and  compre- 
hensive controls.  J 

Amends  Antideficlency  Act  to  eliminate  its 
use  for  policy  impoundment. 

Recisslons  proposed  by  President  must  ter- 
minate unless  approved  by  Iboth  Houses  of 
Congress  within  45  days.         ' 

Deferrals  proposed  by  President  must  cease 
if  disapproved  by  either  the  ilouse  or  Senate. 

Monthly  reports  by  President  on  Rescis- 
sions, Reserves  and  Deferrals  plus  reports  by 
Comptroller  General  If  Presdent  has  failed 
to  report  action. 

Comptroller  General  suits  to  enforce  con- 
gressional action,  but  with  a5-day  waiting 
period  and  notification  of  Speaker  of  Housfl 
and  President  of  the  Senate.! 

Statement  I 

For  more  than  a  year,  a  sviccession  of  com- 
mittees has  worked  to  devlsi  a  congressional 
budget  process  that  can  reatore  meaningful 
spending  control  to  the  legislative  branch. 
The  effort  began  with  the  J^lnt  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Control  ^hich  was  estab- 
lished in  1972  and  Issued  its  final  report  In 
April  1973.  Although  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee set  the  overall  fram^ork  for  budget 
reform  legislation,  it  provlfled  a  rigid  and 
probably  unworkable  set  of  procedures.  The 
Study  Committee's  plan  did  not  contain  any 
provision  for  taming  the  proclivities  of  the 
President  to  impound  funds  rightfully  ap- 
propriated by  (Congress. 

Following  extensive  hearifigs  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  House  passed  an  antl-lm- 
poundment  biU  In  July  1973ii  and  comprehen- 
sive budget  and  Impoundment  control  legis- 
lation in  December.  After  Senate  action  on 
companion  legislation  In  March  of  this  year. 
House  and  Senate  conferees  formulated  an 
agreement  which  combines  balanced  and  re- 
alistic budget  reform  and  Uqpoundment  con- 
trol Into  a  cohesive  and  ct>nsistent  budget 
process.  I  hope  that  this  measure  wlU  be 
enacted  and  that  its  implementation  will 
begin  during  this  session  ot  Congress. 

These  first  steps  have  beeq  difficult  enough, 
but  the  hard  part  of  budget  reform  is  yet  to 
begin.  This  legislation  is  oiiy  the  beginning 
for  it  will  not  be  an  easy  ot  painless  task  to 
weld  the  fragmentary  spending  procedures  of 
Congress  Into  a  compreheqsive  and  coordi- 
nated budget  process.  It  w$l  not  be  easy  to 
adhere  to  the  caref  uUy  tun^l  timetable  fixed 
In  this  legislation.  It  wUl 
slst  the  temptation  for  nei 
door  spending  which  evadi 
prlatlons  machinery.  It  wil 
reconcile  individual  spendlitg  decisions  with 
our  overall  budget  determlaatlons. 

Tet  I  am  convinced  that  [the  methods  in- 
corporated in  this  conference  report  can  be 
made  to  work.  They  can  r^urn  to  Congress 
the  power  and  responslblUiy  of  the  purse. 
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They  can  put  an  end  to  Illicit  Iqipoundments 
of  appropriated  funds  without  crippling  the 
capability  of  the  President  to  manage  the 
federal  bureaucracy.  They  can  provide  a 
mechanism  for  the  determination  of  macro- 
economic  policy  by  Congress  arjd  for  the  set- 
ting of  appropriate  budget  leve|s  in  the  light 
of  current  economic  condition 

No  one  can  foretell  exactly 
congressional  budget  process 
will  require  discipline  and 
change  the  comfortable  practlc 
The  pending  enactment  of  tlils  legislation 
offers  encouragement  that  Congress  Is  wUl- 
Ing  to  make  the  effort.  If  this  Is'true,  effective 
congressional  budget  control  sbon  will  be  a 
reality.  | 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  review 
every  detail  of  this  leglslatlonl  There  Is  an 
ample  legislative  record  and  t)ie  conference 
agreement  adheres  In  Its  important  features 
to  the  legislation  approved  by  the  House  last 
December.  I  wUl  concentrate  ion  the  more 
salient  and  difficult  portions  of  the  bUl  and 
explain  the  major  decisions  made  In  confer- 
ence, j 

BUDGET  COMMITTEES  AND  jBTAFFS 

Throughout  the  period  tbal|  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  under  consideration,  there  has 
been  recognition  of  the  need  f^r  new  budget 
committees  and  for  a  congreseional  budget 
staff.  The  main  Issues  have  Delated  to  the 
composition  of  the  committees  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  budget  staff. 

The  conference  agreement  strictly  adheres 
to  the  decisions  voted  by  the  House  last  De- 
cember concerning  the  compAsltlon  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget.  This  23- 
member  committee  will  draw  ((n  accord  with 
prescribed  quotas)  from  the  Appropriations 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committees,  the 
membership  at  large,  and  the]  majority  and 
minority  leaderships.  | 

My  initial  preference  was  thfit  the  Budget 
Committees  have  no  staff  of  their  own  but 
that  they  utilize  the  new  budget  office  which 
would  be  chartered  to  serve  both  of  these 
committees  and  to  assist  other  committees 
and  Members.  The  Senate  conljerees  took  the 
position  that  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
must  be  given  the  status  of  a  regular  stand- 
ing committee  In  matters  of  staffing.  Accord- 
ingly, it  Is  appropriate  that  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee  have  a  staff  of  ^ts  own. 
,  The  bill  establishes  a  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  with  a  Director  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  President  pro  tempore  after 
considering  the  recommendations  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committee.  The 
conference  agreements  sets  forth  the  prior- 
ities which  are  to  guide  the  Budget  Office 
in  its  assistance  to  Commltt«es  and  Mem- 
bers. The  priority  re^onslbUlty  of  the  Budg- 
et Office  must  be  to  the  two  new  Budget 
Committees  whose  function  ^t  will  be  to 
superintend  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. Assistance  to  the  Budget  Committees 
shall  Include  the  development  of  budgetary 
information,  analytic  studies,  assignment  of 
personnel,  and  annual  reports  by  the  Budget 
Office  to  the  Committees  on  fiscal  policy  and 
national  budget  priorities.  "The  Managers' 
statement  expresses  the  clear  intent  of  this 
legislation  that  the  Budget  Colnmlttees  have 
first  claim  on  the  resources  of  the  new  Budg- 
et Office.  J 

Very  high  priority  must  be  given  to  the 
two  Appropriations  Committees  and  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Finance 
Committees.  The  jurisdictions  of  these  com-, 
mlttees  are  closely  related  to  the  congres- 
sional budget  process,  and  at  the  request  of 
these  committees,  the  Budget  Office  Is  to 
furnish  Information  and  staff  assistance. 

Assistance  also  Is  to  be  rendered  to  other 
congressional  committees,  primarily  In  the 
form  of  available  Information  and  Budget 
Office  discretion  to  provide  staff  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  Finally,  assistance  may  be  given 
to  Members  with  re^>ect  to  aifallable  budget 
information. 
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The  House  conferees  have  been  very  deter- 
mined to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  large  and 
duplicate  agency  within  Congress.  Accord- 
mgly,  the  bill  provides  and  the  Managers' 
statement  emphasizes  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  to  utilize  the  resources  and 
capabilities  of  existing  congressional  agen- 
cies. It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Budget  Office 
will  coordinate  its  work  with  the  GAO,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment. 

TIMETABLE  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

Extended  and  careful  consideration  bas 
been  given  to  the  formulation  of  a  budget 
timetable  that  harmonizes  the  many  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  budget  process.  Questions 
of  timing  have  proven  to  be  among  the  most 
difficult  and  sensitive  and  It  is  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  that  I  report  an  accom- 
modation which  will  allow  an  adequate 
amount  of  time  for  each  stage  as  well  as 
completion  of  the  process  before  the  fiscal 
year  starts. 

Simply  stated,  the  problem  is  that  even 
with  a  shift  In  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  October  I,  there  Is  only  a  limited  amount 
of  time  within  which  to  complete  the  sev- 
eral stages  of  the  budget  process.  Programs 
must  be  authorized;  an  initial  budget  reso- 
lution adopted;  funds  appropriated;  and  the 
final  budget  reconciliation  aproved.  The  var- 
ious parts  of  the  process  are  interdepen- 
dent: appropriations  cannot  be  voted  until 
all  relevant  programs  have  been  authorized; 
the  budget  reconciliation  cannot  be  com- 
pleted until  the  spending  bills  have  been 
approved.  A  delay  at  one  stage  of  the  process 
can  prevent  the  successful  completion  of 
ensuing  parts  of  the  process. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  most  sensible — 
and  In  the  long  run,  necessary — solution 
would  be  the  enactment  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation In  the  year  before  the  appropriations 
are  made.  If  this  were  done,  Congress  would 
be  able  to  proceed  to  early  consideration  of 
appropriation  bills  and  the  dismal  practice 
of  continuing  resolutions  would  be  ended. 
The  conference  bUl  moves  In  the  direction  of 
advance  authorizations  by  requiring  the 
President  to  submit  requests  for  new  au- 
thorizations in  the  calendar  year  prior  to 
the  one  in  which  they  are  to  take  effect.  The 
bill  also  calls  for  a  study  of  the  deslrabUity 
and  feasibility  of  advance  appropriations. 

To  encourage  the  early  commencement  of 
the  annual  congressional  budget  process,  the 
bill  provides  that  by  November  10  of  each 
year,  the  President  shall  submit  a  current 
services  budget  to  Congress — an  estimate  of 
the  costs  of  continuing  government  programs 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  without  any  pol- 
icy changes.  This  "preliminary"  estimate 
would  be  followed  by  submission  of  the  reg- 
ular budget  in  January,  shortly  after  Con- 
gress convenes. 

Standing  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  would  have  approximately  two 
months — until  March  15 — to  prepare  their 
views  and  estimates  on  budget  matters  with- 
in their  jurisdiction  and  to  transmit  these 
to  the  Budget  Committees.  The  conference 
bill  mandates  these  reports  by  standing  com- 
mittees in  the  expectation  that  the  budget 
process  will  function  more  effectively  if  all 
relevant  factors  are  known  prior  to  adoption 
of  the  first  budget  resolution. 

May  15  Is  set  as  the  deadline  for  approval 
of  this  budget  resolution.  Prior  to  this  date, 
Congress  may  not  consider  any  spending, 
revenue,  debt,  or  entitlement  legislation  (ex- 
cept for  advance  revenues  and  expenditures.) 
The  ban  against  prior  consideration  of  these 
bills  will  enhance  the  status  an^i  meaning 
of  the  first  budget  resolution.  As  it  takes  up 
individual  entitlement,  spending,  or  tax  bills. 
Congress  will  be  able  to  compare  them  to  the 
targets  fixed  In  Its  Initial  budget  resolution. 
May   15  also  is  the  deadline  for  the  re- 


porting of  authorizing  legislation  by  com- 
mittees. Beyond,  this  date,  authorizations 
may  be  considered  only  through  special  waiv- 
er procedures  in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  House  bill  provided  a  March  31  dead- 
line for  the  enactment  of  authorizations.  Be- 
cause the  lack  of  necessary  authorizations  is 
the  leadeing  cause  of  bottlenecks  in  the  ap- 
propriations process,  it  would  be  best  to  im- 
pose a  cutoff  date  on  enactments.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees,  however,  took  the  position  that 
they  could  accept  only  a  late  deadline  on  the 
enactment  of  authorizations,  perhaps  one  as 
late  as  June  30.  I  was  concerned  that  a  late 
date  would  be  worse  than  no  date  at  all. 
First,  It  would  be  logistically  impossible  to 
clear  all  appropriation  bills  in  time  If  au- 
thorizations were  deferred  until  a  late  date. 
Second,  there  is  the  real  danger  that  a  late 
deadline  would  become  the  norm  and  that 
Congress  would  slip  into  the  tendency  of  con- 
sidering major  authorizations  only  shortly 
before  the  deadline. 

A  prudent  course,  therefore,  was  to  set  a 
reasonable  deadline  on  the  reporting  of  au- 
thorizations by  committees  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  floor  consideration  would  be  sched- 
uled shortly  after  the  committees  had  re- 
ported. Although  the  May  15  deadline  is  a 
compromise  between  those  who  would  prefer 
an  early  completion  of  authorizations  and 
those  who  would  give  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee more  time  for  their  work,  I  believe 
It  represents  a  workable  solution  to  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  Issues  In  this  legislation. 
Moreover,  the  cutoff  date  for  the  reporting 
of  authorizations  must  be  viewed  In  the  light 
of  my  previous  remarks  that  the  preferred 
procedures  would  be  advance  authorization 
in  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  months  foUowing  adc^tion  of  the 
first  budget  resolution  end  the  authoriza- 
tions. Congress  will  take  up  the  various 
spending  bills  in  the  manner  that  It  now 
does.  The  conference  blU  atuhorlzes  Congress 
to  adopt  optional  procedures  for  appropria- 
tion bills,  but  this  is  a  matter  to  be  decided 
after  the  congressional  budget  process  is  in 
operation.  If  all  authorizations  have  been  en- 
acted on  a  timely  basis.  It  Is  contemplated 
that  Congress  will  complete  action  on  ap- 
propriations shortly  after  it  returns  from  the 
Labor  Day  recess.  This  will  allow  approxi- 
mately three  weeks  for  adoption  of  a  second 
budget  resolution  plus  reconcilatlon  meas- 
ures to  implement  the  congressional  budget. 

Obviously,  this  Is  a  tight  timetable  and  all 
parlies  will  have  to  do  their  utmost  to  avert 
the  fallback  on  continuing  resolutions.  But 
If  the  process  Is  working  properly,  we  can 
anticipate  that  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion will  be  reported  during  the  summer  re- 
cess and  that  Congress  will  be  in  a  position  to 
wrap  up  the  budget  process  before  the  start 
of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

THE   BUDGET   RESOLUTIONS   AND   RECONCILIATION 
PROCESS 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  conference 
bill  maintains  the  House  concept  of  a  budget 
resolution  that  is  addressed  primarily  to 
broad  Issues  of  fiscal  policy  and  budget  pri- 
orities. Throughout  the  period  that  I  have 
been  Involved  with  this  legislation,  I  have 
advanced  the  proposition  that  the  foremost 
responsibility  of  Congress  must  be  the  de- 
termination of  macro-economic  budget  pol- 
icy. Toward  this  end,  the  budget  resolution 
deals  primarily  with  overall  budget  aggre- 
gates: the  total  amounts  of  revenue,  spend- 
ing, and  surplus  or  deficit.  Within  these  to- 
tals. It  Is  appropriate  for  Congress  to  give 
attention  to  broad  spending  issues,  using  the 
familitu'  functional  categories  in  the  budget. 
However,  the  budget  resolution  does  not  get 
into  particular  programs,  agencies,  appro- 
priations, or  projects.  To  do  so  would  destroy 
the  utility  of  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess as  an  instrument  for  making  national 
economic  policy. 

Tet  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  argument  that 


Congress  should  be  able  to  relate  its  overall 
budget  decisions  to  its  subsequent  appropri- 
ations actions  and  to  more  specialized  mat- 
ters. The  conference  bill  sensibly  allows  the 
amplification  of  background  information  in 
the  conunittee  reports  accompanying  the 
budget  resolution.  Thus  while  the  resolution 
will  be  a  concise  and  straightforward  state- 
ment of  the  principal  budget  amounts,  the 
committee  reports  will  furnish  information 
on  new  and  continuing  programs,  permanent 
and  regular  appropriations,  and  controllable 
and  other  expenses.  The  bill  also  establishes 
a  procedure  for  relating  the  functional  allo- 
cations in  the  budget  resolution  to  the  spend- 
ing legislation  handled  by  congressional  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees. 

In  brief,  then,  the  budget  reform  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  substantial  amount  of  in- 
formation in  committee  reports  without  di- 
verting Congress  from  Its  central  concern 
with  overall  budget  levels  and  functional  al- 
locations. 

The  first  budget  resolution  which  (as  pre- 
viously noted)  is  to  be  adopted  by  May  15, 
will  be  In  the  form  of  a  target.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  the 
new  budget  process  wiU  depend  in  good  on 
the  extent  to  which  Congress  utilizes  these 
guidelines  in  considering  subsequent  spend- 
ing and  revenue  legislation.  Built  into  the 
new  process  will  be  various  scorekeeping 
procedures  to  enable  Congress  to  compare 
its  spending  decisions  with  the  levels  speci- 
fied in  the  targeting  resolution. 

Firm  budget  decisions  wlU  be  made  in  the 
second  budget  resolution  to  be  adopted  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  con- 
sidering this  ceiling  resolution.  Congress  wlU 
have  the  benefit  of  updated  budget  figures 
and,  most  importantly,  concrete  knowledge 
of  its  previous  actions  on  entitlement,  and 
spending  measures.  Ck>ngres8  will  be  in  a 
position  to  affirm  these  decisions  or  to  set 
Into  motion  a  reconciliation  process  where- 
by spending,  revenue,  and  debt  legislation 
are  adjusted  in  conformity  with  the  second 
resolution.  The  reconciliation  process  thus 
will  be  able  u>  reach  any  or  all  components 
of  the  budget  and  it  will  provide  the  context 
for  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  and 
consistent  budget  poUcy. 

After  the  second  budget  resolution  and  any 
required  reconciliation  have  been  adopted,  all 
subsequent  revenue  and  spending  actions 
would  not  be  able  to  violate  the  levels  fixed 
in  the  resolution.  Ck>ngress  would  have  the 
option  to  adopt  additional  budget  resolu- 
tions any  time  during  the  fiscal  year,  but  it 
would  not  be  able  to  violate  the  levels  fixed 
in  its  latest  budget  decisions. 

By  combining  fiexibility  and  firmness  In  its 
new  budget  process.  Congress  strengthens  the 
prospects  that  the  process  will  work.  As  I 
stated  when  the  House  considered  the  legis- 
lation last  December,  the  overriding  objective 
of  budget  reform  must  be  to  make  Congress 
Informed  about  and  responsible  for  Its  budget 
decisions,  not  to  prevent  Congress  from  im- 
plementing its  wUl.  The  conference  bUl  fully 
upholds  this  objective. 

ENTITLEMENTS  AND  BACKDOOR  SPENDING 

Backdoor  spending  long  has  been  the  nem- 
esis of  effective  spending  control.  By  cir- 
cumventing the  appropriations  process.  Con- 
gress has  debilitated  its  traditional  and  time 
tested  procedure  for  maintaining  its  power 
of  the  purse.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
statistics  that  show  that  year  after  year  Clton- 
gress  appropriates  less  money  than  was  re- 
quested by  the  President.  But  year  after  year, 
also.  Congress  authorizes  backdoor  spending 
above  the  amounts  In  the  President's  budget. 

The  time  has  come  to  close  the  backdoor. 
This  simple  imperative  has  been  recognized 
by  all  who  have  been  involved  in  the  devel- 
c^ment  of  the  budget  control  legislation. 
Ideally,  we  would  cloee  the  backdoor  to  all 
programs  which   now  benefit  from  special 
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procedures  outside  of  the  appropriations 
process.  The  House  bill  would  have  ended  all 
backdoors  as  of  October,  1978,  thereby  allow- 
ing a  transition  period  during  which  all  pro- 
grams would  be  returned  to  the  appropria- 
tions process.  The  conference  bill  stops  short 
of  this  absolute  requirement  and  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  new  procedures  can  be  most 
realistically  applied  to  new  programs. 

The  procedxires  themselves  have  been  re- 
fined to  distinguish  between  the  various 
forms  of  backdoor  spending.  The  House  bill 
Imposed  the  same  requirement  on  contract, 
borrowing,  and  entitlement  authority — the 
three  types  of  backdoor  spending.  All  such 
authority  would  have  been  effective  only  to 
the  extent  subsequently  provided  In  appro- 
priations. 

The  conference  bill  retains  this  proce- 
dure for  contract  and  borrowing  authority. 
In  the  future,  both  of  these  types  of  enact- 
ment would  have  the  same  status  as  ordinary 
authorizing  legislation.  The  amount  of  fund- 
ing will  be  determined  through  the  reg\ilar 
appropriations  process.  The  situation  Is 
somewhat  different  for  entitlement  legisla- 
tion. As  provided  In  the  conference  report, 
new  entitlement  legislation  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
its  review  prior  to  floor  consideration.  This 
procedure  which  would  apply  only  to  entitle- 
ments in  excess  of  the  allocations  provided 
tn  the  budget  resolution  would  give  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  fiscal  Impact  of  the  entitlement 
and  to  report  amendments  scaling  down  the 
amount  of  entitlement  authority. 

Certain  tyjjes  of  programs  would  be  ex- 
empted from  the  new  procediires  for  back- 
door spending  and  entitlements.  These  In- 
clude all  social  security  trust  funds  and 
other  funds  which  are  90  percent  self  fi- 
nanced. However,  these  latter  types  of  funds 
would  also  be  subject  to  the  same  controls 
In  the  new  bxidget  system  as  are  applied  to 
the  appropriation  bills.  The  transactions  of 
government  corporations  would  be  excluded 
from  the  procedures  while  the  status  of 
revenue  sharing  would  be  left  for  future 
determination. 

I  consider  the  changes  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  entitlements  an  Improvement  over 
the  original  version.  By  their  very  character, 
entitlements  can  be  controlled  only  before 
they  are  enacted.  Even  when  entitlements  are 
funded  through  the  regular  appropriations 
process — as  they  are  for  a  number  of  pro- 
grams— It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  control 
them  at  that  stage.  Once  the  entitlement  has 
been  tendered,  the  appropriation  becomes  a 
perfunctory  act.  Accordingly,  the  procedure 
adopted  in  the  conference  bill  to  subject  en- 
titlements to  review  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  before  they  have  been  enacted 
offers  a  more  realistic  opportunity  for  con- 
trolling them. 

IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL 

Prom  the  start  I  have  held  to  the  position 
that  impoundment  control  is  an  essential 
component  of  budget  reform.  It  makes  no 
senss  for  Congress  to  establish  new  proced- 
ures for  the  appropriation  of  funds  if  the 
President  can  override  the  will  of  Congress 
by  mean^  of  impoundment.  At  the  same  time, 
the  methods  used  to  control  Presidential  Im- 
poundments must  be  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate. They  should  neither  deny  the  Presi- 
dent the  capability  to  manage  the  executive 
branch  nor  impose  upon  Congress  the  burden 
of  redoing  its  previous  decisions.  In  line  with 
this  position,  the  House  last  year  passed 
H.R.  8480  to  provide  for  the  veto  of  any 
Impoundment  by  either  the  House  or  Senate 
and  a  similar  provision  was  incorporated  into 
H.R.  7130  when  it  was  approved  by  the  House 
last  December. 

I  can  report  that  the  conference  bill  both 
upholds  the  position  of  the  House  and  makes 
some  worthwhile  elaborations  In  the  pro- 
cedures of  expenditure  control.  The  bill  ad- 
dresses the  various  types  of  Impoundments 
and  provides  appropriate  procedures  for  each. 


First,  It  provides  for  disapproval  by  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  of  Presidential  pro- 
posals to  defer  the  expenfllture  of  funds. 
Analysis  has  shown  that  deferrals  constitute 
the  lion's  share  of  impoundi  nent  actions  and 
many  of  these  are  for  routl  le  financial  pvur- 
poses  and  involve  neither  qi  lestlons  of  policy 
nor  attempts  to  negate  the  will  of  Congress. 
In  the  case  of  deferrals,  di  approval  can  be 
expressed  by  resolution  of  sither  the  House 
or  the  Senate.  Such  disapp  roval  will  clearly 
instigate  the  view  of  Congre  5S  that  the  defer- 
ral is  not  merely  a  routine  financial  matter. 
When  disapproved  by  eithei  House  or  Senate, 
a  deferral  must  cease  at  o  ice. 

A  different  situation  Is  pi  ssented  when  the 
President  proposes  to  resclr  d  budget  author- 
ity previously  voted  by  Congress.  In  such 
instances,  the  President  mast  submit  a  re- 
scission mesage  and  unles  ipproved  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senati  within  45  days, 
the  rescission  must  cease  i.nd  any  withheld 
funds  released.  Inasmuch  as  a  rescission 
represents  the  undoing  o  t  what  Congress 
previously  enacted,  it  is  en  tirely  appropriate 
that  no  rescission  be  autl  lorlzed  except  by 
affirmative  vote  of  both  Hi  uses. 

The  conference  bill  also  imends  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act  to  clarify  a  id  limit  the  pur- 
poses for  which  funds  maj  be  reserved  from 
apportionment.  Such  reser  'es  may  l>e  estab- 
lished only  to  provide  for  contingencies,  or 
because  of  savings  secured  through  efficient 
operations  or  changes  In  re  lulrements.  When 
the  President  wishes  to  withhold  funds  for 
policy  purposes,  he  must  p:  opose  a  rescission 
rather  than  use  the  authority  under  the 
Antideficlency  to  establii  h  budgetary  re- 
serves. 

The  conference  bill  also  Improves  the  pro- 
cedures for  special  and  c  amulative  reports 
on  budgetary  reserves,  dei  errals,  and  rescis- 
sions, and  It  assigns  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral the  role  of  reporting  to  Congress  when 
the  President  has  failed  to  submit  a  required 
Impoundment  message.  In  addition,  the 
Comptroller  General  woul  1  be  able  to  bring 
court  action,  after  a  25  c  ay  waiting  period 
and  notification  of  the  Sp  laker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  enforce 
the  new  impoundment  co  itrols. 

The  budget  legislation  is  a  lengthy  and 
complex  matter.  I  have  reviewed  only  Its 
most  salient  features.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  bring  this  leglsli  tion  to  the  brink 
of  enactment.  Improvemei  ts  have  been  made 
at  every  stage.  I  commei  d  this  bill  to  the 
House  as  a  practical  and  ivorkable  approach 
to  budget  reform. 
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Having  inserted  that  matter,  I  propose 
to  rather  briefly  outlin ;  the  events  that 
took  place  since  the  n  atter  was  before 
the  House  of  Represeni  atives  in  Decem- 
ber. I  he  ve  already  gptten  unanimous 
consent  for  all  Members  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  c  n  the  conference 
report  as  well  as  on  th(  rule  so  that  any 
Meral  v  who  wishes  t)  do  so  may  use 
that  privilege,  but  whi  t  I  would  like  to 
do  now  is  talk  about  vhat  really  hap- 
pened. 

The  other  body  pas!  ed  a  rather  sub- 
stantially different  veri  ion,  at  least  as  to 
length  and  as  to  var  ety  of  relatively 
minor  matters  on  budi  ;et  control.  When 
we  contc  nplated  goii  g  to  conference 
with  that  bill,  which  had  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously,  we  re: '  ed  that 
the  great  danger  of  failuie  probably 
would  not  come  on  tl  le  budget  control 
items.  There  were  a  great  many  differ 
ences  that  had  to  be  reconciled  and  ol 
course  they  successfu  ly  were,  but  the 
dilemma  that  confron  ed  us  was  a  Sen- 
ate position  on  impoui  idment  which  was 
virtually  the  exact  opp  osite  of  the  House 
position.  We  recogni:  Jd  that  we  must 


come  to  grips  with  that  iiatter  or  we 
probably  would  lose  the  \(hole  matter, 
both  budget  control  and  ifnpoundment 
control. 

Curiously  enough  we  difecovered  the 
way  in  which  to  resolve  that,  was  a  rather 
unusual  way.  We  found  at  the  first  con- 
ference that  we  had  7  Meinbers  of  the 
House  as  conferees  and  1^  Members  of 
the  other  body  as  conferees.  We  realized 
there  were  a  great  many  other  Senators 
as  well  as  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  had  a  great  interest,  so  what  we 
tried  do  to  in  the  initial  conference  was 
to  make  very  clear  what] the  conflicts 
were  and  then  in  subsequent  conversa- 
tions make  very  clear  What  kind  of, 
leconciliations  seemed  essential. 

This  is  where  the  conference  proceeded 
In  a  very  imusual  fashion  and  I  think  it 
is  important  that  the  Hou^e  understand 
it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  literally 
dozens  of  Members  of  the  House,  not 
only  those  who  served  on  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  but  also  manj  others  were 
involved  in  every  step  of  the  way.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  the  interest 
that  Members  expressed  ir  this  particu- 
lar proposition.  There  was  almost  uni- 
versal support. 

The  leadership  of  both  sides  was  most 
helpful  to  those  of  us  who  worked  on  this 
matter  at  every  stage.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  UllmaN)  has  ahready 
pointed  out  there  was  a  tremendous  input 
before  it  came  to  the  Rules  Committee. 
When  It  came  to  the  Ri4es  Committee 
there  was  great  cooperation  on  both  sides 
in  resolving  the  problem  in  the  initial 
stage  as  we  tried  to  prepare  legislation 
to  bring  to  the  floor  in  December,  which 
we  did,  and  to  pass  it,  ai^d  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  cooperation  from  all  Mem- 
bers, including  the  cochiirmen  of  the 
Joint  Study  Conunittee  anjd  the  Commit- 
tee   on   Ways    and    Meins,    including 
its  chairman  and  the  raiking  minority 
member,  and  th«;  same  wteis  true  of  the 
Committee    on    Appropriations.    Many 
other  committees  and  Members  partici- 
pated. The  staff  of  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee were  most  helpful.  Certainly  the 
staff  of  the  Rules  Committee  on  both 
sides.  Democrat  and  Republican,   were 
most  helpful.  [ 

The  committee  staff's  Ijob  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Members  was  to  work 
out  a  reconciliation,  and  it  was  enor- 
mously difficult. 

I  know  that  the  people  I  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  in  that  latter 
stage,  in  the  period  fropi  March  until 
now,  prefer  anonymity  b|ut  I  think  this 
bill  is  so  important  that  (I  would  like  to 
mention  the  five  people  J 
manager  of  the  House  sidi 
ence,  in  addition  to  the  i 
conference  from  the  Hot 
dition  to  all  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  in  addition  to  members  of  the 
Joint  Study  Committee,  I  thought  did 
such  a  remarkable  job. 

Now,  each  of  them  told  me  separately 
that  they  wished  I  would  keep  my  mouui 
shut,  that  they  preferreld  to  be  anony- 
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I'hom  I,  as  the 

of  the  confer- 

lembers  of  the 

se,  and  in  ad- 


f     mous;  but  I  am  going  to 


pie  without  whom  this  n  atter  would  not 
be  complete.  They  are  all  members  of 
staffs  of  the  House  or  of  i  Toups  that  sup- 
port the  House :  Eugene '  Vilhelm  was  our 
chief  negotiator.  Many  o  f  us  know  him. 


name  five  peo- 


Bruce  Meredith  was  of  enormous  as- 
sistance to  us. 

Laurence  Filson  from  the  legislative 
counsel's  office  was  invaluable,  as  was 
Allen  Schick  from  the  Congressional 
Research. 

Last,  but  hy  no  means  least,  John  Bar- 
riere  of  the  Speaker's  staff,  the  Demo- 
cratic Steering  Committee  staff,  was  very 
helpful. 

I  think  this  matter  is  important 
enough  so  that  Members  should  know 
that  we  could  not  have  accomplished 
what  we  did  without  the  hundreds  of 
hours — not  dozens  of  hours — that  loyal 
staff  members  put  in  with  careful  super- 
vision, with  careful  checking  with  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  to  achieve  this 
result.  I  carmot  say  enough,  either  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  or  for  the 
staff  that  worked  with  the  House  Mem- 
bers primarily  involved  in  a  cooperative 
endeavor  which  resulted  in  a  very  re- 
markable experience  for  me.  Just  after 
the  second  conference — the  conference 
only  met  twice — just  after  the  second 
conference  in  which  there  was  vmani- 
mous  agreement  between  the  House  con- 
ferees and  the  Senate  conferees.  Sena- 
tor Ervin,  who  was  the  chief  Senate  con- 
feree, said  in  effect  that  he  thought  we 
had  improved  upon  the  bills,  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill. 

I  feel  that  this  bill,  which  foUows  the 
original  version  proposed  by  the  Joint 
Study  ConMnittee,  which  is  very  like  the 
version  passed  by  the  House,  is  an  excel- 
lent bill,  a  bill  that  can  work. 

I  would  emphasize  that  it  is  only  the 
beginning.  The  20  months  of  work  that 
bring  us  to  this  point  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. The  effort  that  will  have  to  go 
into  making  this  design  work,  and  it  es- 
sentially follows  the  House  approach 
with  relatively  minor  modifications,  to 
make  this  design  work  is  going  to  be 
just  as  onerous,  perhaps  more  onerous 
and  more  difficult,  than  coming  up  with 
the  design;  but  we  feel  this  is  a  workable 
product,  one  that  can  succeed.  Whether 
it  does  succeed  will  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  will  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  of  the  other  body  in  this 
Congress  and  in  the  next  two  Congresses. 
This  can  be  a  worthless  endeavor  unless 
we  imderstand  that  it  is  the  beginning, 
that  this  structure  is  one  that  can  work 
and  can  be  modified  to  work  better; 
but  unless  we  are  determined  to  make  it 
work,  this  will  all  turn  out  to  be  empty 
rhetoric,  as  was  the  rhetoric  on  this 
same  subject  back  when  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946  was  passed. 

I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  Members 
if  they  wish  later;  but  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
constune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  conference 
report,  even  though  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  the  provisions  in  it.  I  support  it  be- 
cause it  will  provide  an  improvement  over 
the  present  congressional  budget  proce- 
dure. 

Under  our  present  procedure,  each 
spending  bill  is  considered  by  Congress 
as  a  separate  entity  and  there  is  little  as- 
sessment of  relative  priorities.  One  re- 
sult is  that  by  the  time  we  add  up  the 


totals,  the  Congress  has  usually  spent  far 
more  than  it  has  taken  in.  The  Nation  is 
left  with  a  large  deficit  which  contributes 
to  inflation,  and  leaves  futvu^  genera- 
tions of  Americans  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing debt  burden. 

This  conference  report  establishes 
mechanisms  to  allow  Congress  to  vote  on 
the  overall  level  of  spending,  the  overall 
level  of  revenues,  the  overall  level  of  defi- 
cit or  surplus,  smd  the  overall  level  of 
debt. 

In  summary  form,  the  procedures  will 
operate  as  follows.  Two  new  committees 
on  the  budget  will  be  established,  one  in 
the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  committee  will  have  15  members, 
the  House  committee,  23  members. 

The  23  Members  from  the  House  side 
are  composed  of  fivie  from  Appropria- 
tions, five  from  Ways  and  Means,  11  from 
other  legislative  committees,  one  Mem- 
ber representing  the  majority  leadership 
and  one  Member  representing  the  mi- 
nority leadership.  A  new  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  established  to  provide  a 
central  point  for  coordinating  the  legis- 
lative budget.  The  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  will  be  appointed 
for  a  4-year  term  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  after  recommendations  by  the 
Budget  committees.  The  Director  may  be 
removed  by  either  House. 

Under  this  conference  agreement,  the 
fiscal  year  will  begin  on  October  1.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  dates  ate  speci- 
fied for  completion  of  various  stages  in 
the  budget  process.  The  President  will 
continue  to  submit  his  budget  at  the  same 
time  that  l^e  does  under  present  law,  that 
is,  15  days  after  Congress  meets. 

By  March  15  other  committees  are  to 
submit  reports  to  the  Budget  Committees 
on  budget  matters  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions. By  April  1,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  to  report  to  Congress  on 
national  budget  priorities.  By  April  15 
the  Budget  Committees  are  to  report  an 
initial  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  setting  target  levels  for  spend- 
ing, revenues,  deficit,  or  surplus,  and 
debt.  By  May  15  all  authorizing  legis- 
lation is  to  be  reported  from  committees 
and  on  the  same  date.  Congress  is  to 
complete  action  on  the  initial  budget  res- 
olution. By  the  seventh  day  after  Labor 
Day,  all  appropriations  bills  are  to  be 
enacted  into  law.  By  September  15,  ac- 
tion is  to  be  completed  on  a  second  re- 
quired concurrent  budget  resolution 
which  will  reaffirm  or  revise  levels  of 
spending,  revenues,  surplus  or  deficit, 
and  debt  established  in  earlier  budget 
resolutions.  This  second  required  concur- 
rent resolution  may  direct  the  appropri- 
ate committees  to  either  raise  taxes  or 
the  debt,  or  cut  spending.  By  September 
25,  action  on  a  reconciliation  bill  is  to  be 
completed.  And,  by  October  1,  the  new 
fiscsj  year  begins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  several  reserva- 
tions about  the  workability  of  this  budg- 
et timetable.  First,  this  timetable  does 
not  even  require  authorizations  to  be  re- 
ported from  committee  until  May  15,  and 
sets  no  specific  deadline  by  which  au- 
thorizations must  be  enacted.  By  way  of 
comparison,  the  House-passed  version  of 
this  bill  provided  that  all  authorizing 
legislation  had  to  be  enacted  by  March 


31,  with  provisions  for  a  waiver  of  this 
deadline  if  necessary. 

There  were  objections  on  the  flocr  of 
the  House  to  this  mandatory  provision 
in  the  House  bill.  After  considerable 
debate  on  this  proposal,  an  amendment 
was  offered  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  strike  out 
this  mandatory  date.  The  House,  by  a 
recorded  vote,  upheld  the  position  of  the 
Rules  Committee  in  its  recommendations 
for  the  March  31st  cutoff  date  by  a  vote 
of  300  to  106.  The  House  Conferees  did 
not  uphold  the  House  position  in  regard 
to  this  date,  which  concerned  me  some- 
what because  I  do  feel  that  we  must  have 
a  mandatory  date  in  which  authorira- 
tions  must  be  cut  off  and  will  no  longer 
be  considered  for  appropriations. 

The  Members  will  note,  as  I  pointed 
out,  that  the  mandatory  date  is  elim- 
inated when  authorizing  bills  must  be 
passed,  and  now  we  have  in  the  Confer- 
ence Report  a  May  15th  date  when  they 
must  be  reported. 

The  Senate  version  had  no  deadline  by 
which  authorizing  legislation  had  to  be 
enacted.  The  conference  agreement 
should  have  retained  the  House  passed 
March  31  deadline  for  enactment  of  au- 
thorizations. By  moving  the  deadline  date 
for  reporting  authorizing  legislation  to 
May  15,  and  completely  removing  the 
deadline  for  enacting  authorizations,  the 
danger  is  that  authorizations  will  be  en- 
acted too  late  to  allow  time  for  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

The  result  could  be  that  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  will  arrive  without  all  the 
necessary  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations having  been  enacted.  Such  a  situa- 
tion will  make  it  almost  impossible  to  do 
the  kind  of  reconciliation  process  that  is 
supposed  to  occur  before  the  beginning 
of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween reporting  and  passage,  and  it  could 
mean  a  delay  in  the  time  schedule  as  set 
up  in  this  Conference  Report  for  the  final 
action  on  the  second  budgetary  control 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  second  reservation 
which  I  have  about  this  conference  re- 
port concerns  the  date  by  which  the 
President  is  required  to  submit  his  budget 
to  the  Congress. 

Present  law  requires  that  the  budget 
be  submitted  15  days  after  Congress  con- 
venes, and  this  was  the  House  position. 
However,  the  Senate  version  allowed  the 
President  to  submit  his  budget  up  to 
February  15.  This  extra  time  is  necessary 
because  under  this  conference  report,  the 
previous  fiscal  year  will  end  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  instead  of  June  30.  So  the  admin- 
istration will  have  3  months  less  to  as- 
semble the  final  figures  from  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  and  prepare  careful  budg- 
et estimates  for  the  next  fisctd  year.  This 
time  squeeze  will  affect  any  administra- 
tion— ^Democratic  or  Republican.  In  or- 
der to  allow  any  administration  time  to 
prepare  its  new  budget,  the  date  for  sub- 
mitting the  President's  budget  should 
have  been  moved  to  February  15. 

In  the  conference  meeting,  I  raised  this 
problem,  and  there  seemed  to  be  agree- 
ment, that  if  the  administration  found  it 
impossible  to  meet  the  current  deadline 
for  submitting  the  budget  to  Congress, 
some  flexibility  would  be  provided. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  make  legisla- 
tive histoiT.  I  woiUd  like  to  ask  the 
chairman,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  as  to 
his  understanding  on  this  point. 

Mr.  BOLXING.  My  understanding  Is 
precisely  as  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  as  to  what  his  under- 
standing is.  Several  Senators  made  it 
clear,  and  I  think  some  Members  on  our 
side,  that  any  President  making  a  re- 
quest for  additional  time  would  surely 
be  granted  that  additional  time. 

This  is  a  matter  that  came  up  befora 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  messages 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  inconceivable  that  there 
would  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  that  re- 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  reply 
to  my  inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  item  about 
which  I  have  reservations  is  in  section 
309  of  the  conference  report.  This  sec- 
tion includes  a  provision  that  tlie  Con- 
gress complete  action  on  all  appropria- 
tion bills  no  later  than  the  seventh  day 
after  Labor  Day.  However,  this  deadline 
does  not  apply  to  any  appropriation  bills 
whose  consideration  has  been  delayed 
because  necessai-y  authorization  has  not 
been  timely  enacted. 

As  a  result,  Mi-.  Speaker,  we  could  have 
a  situation  where  all  appropriation  bills 
have  not  been  enacted  by  the  Septem- 
ber 15  date,  when  the  second  final  budge- 
tary resolution  has  to  be  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  This  could  create  some 
very  serious  problems  if  we  do  not  have 
proper  cooperation  from  the  chairmen 
of  the  authorizing  committees  and  from 
those  committees  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  mistake  to  exempt 
appropriation  bills  from  this  deadline, 
just  because  authorizing  legislation  has 
not  been  enacted.  This  is  another  place 
where  the  schedule  is  too  loose.  The 
deadline  on  appropriations  should  apply 
to  all  appropriations,  with  no  exception. 
In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have 
reservations  about  this  conference  agree- 
ment, but  I  support  it  because  it  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  by  which  Congress 
can  play  a  more  responsible  role  in  the 
budget  process. 

If  it  is  going  to  be  successful,  how- 
ever  and  I  want  to  make  this  point  very 

strongly— if  this  vehicle  is  going  to  be 
successful,  it  wUl  require  the  work  of  the 
chairman  and  the  complete  cooperation 
of  all  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
other  body,  if  this  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust 
that  it  will  work  as  the  committee  has 
intended. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
legislation.  Although  I  have  certaha  res- 
ei-vations  about  it,  which  are  either  com- 
parable to  those  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned or  of  some  other  nature,  I 
agree  with  him  that  this  is,  at  least  po- 
tentially, landmark  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Mahtih).  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  , 
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and  all  the  other  Members  who  have 
worked  on  this  truly  ne  cessary  piece  of 
legislation  in  order  to  bring  it  to  us 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  o  ae  question  that 
perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
could  help  me  find  the  i  nswer  to:  What 
will  the  impact  of  this  egislation,  or  of 
this  procedure  once  it  i  i  in  place,  be  on 
the  present  Office  of  >  :anagement  and 
Budget? 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  ji  idgment  that  the 
Office  of  Management  md  Budget  will 
continue  to  carry  a  subs  ;antial  workload, 
comparable  to  the  worl  load  it  now  has, 
or  will  that  workload  se  reduced  as  a 
result  of  this  new  co  igressional  pro- 
cedure? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebi  iska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  my  judgment,  I  vould  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  OMB  would  still  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  sane  workload  that 
they  carry  at  the  prestnt  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  would  t  ave  a  virile  com- 
mittee and  an  organiza  tion  and  staff  up 
here  in  the  legislative  b;  anch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  would  rei  eive  a  great  deal 
of  information  from  OMB,  as  well  as 
assistance  and  help,  in  the  compiling  of 
the  legislative  budget.  [  feel  it  would  be 
necessary  for  both  to  continue  to 
cooperate. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.     Ay.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  ithis  legislation,  at 
least  initially,  has  to  place  an  extra  bm*- 
den  on  the  Office  of  {Management  and 
Budget,  first,  because  of  the  change  of 
the  fiscal  year.  That  lis  going  to  place 
some  real  problems  be|ore  them  initially. 
Once  they  get  over  thtit  point,  I  can  see 
that  it  will  level  out. 

On  the  other  han4  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  all  iitpoundments  will 
have  to  be  reported;  i»  that  correct? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  I 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  So  any  impoujid- 
ment  would  be  report^,  and  the  defini- 
tion of  "impoimdmenf  can  be  very 
broad.  So  those  repotting  requirements 
are  obviously  going  to  but  additional  biu"- 
dens  on  the  Office  of!  Management  and 
Budget   as   long   as   that   requirement 

gVTstS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ne  )raska.  The  gentle- 
man is  exactly  correcl . 

Mr.  ROBISON  ol  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  geitleman  yield  fur- 
ther? ^  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  »  ebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  h  ew  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  reason  t  brought  this  point 
up  this  afternoon  is  that,  next  week.  If 
the  schedule  is  not  <<hanged,  the  House 
will  be  considering  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  Office  ot  Management  and 
Budget.  While  we  ar*  acting  here  today 
in  an  objective  and  Responsible  fashion, 
I  would  hope — I  will  *iy  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well — that  next  week, 
when  the  House  considers  an  amendment 
to  drastically  reduce  the  budget  level  and, 
therefore,  the  personnel  level  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  it  would 
consider  the  impact  iof  any  such  action 
on  the  workability  afad  the  effectiveness 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebrasl  ;a.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  share  the  gentleman's  views. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebrajka.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florl  ia. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Spei  ker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLmc)  and  all  tie  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  contributed  to  bringing 
us  to  this  stage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  tli  e  gentleman.  I 
wish  to  express  my  strong  iupport  for  the 
'oiU  H.R.  7130,  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Contr  si  Act  of  1974. 
as  reported  from  conference.  I  would  only 
observe  that  this  legislation,  which  would 
work  f imdamental  chang  !s  in  the  proc- 
ess by  which  Congress  mikes  its  spend- 
ing decisions,  could  not  C(  »me  at  a  better 
time.  The  world  is  afflict^  with  double- 
digit  inflation  of  which  the  United  States 
has  also  been  a  victim.  This  inflation  is 
causing  dislocations  in  ov  r  economy  and 
hardship  for  each  Americ  in.  Particularly 
hard  hit  have  been  those  who  depend  on 
fixed  or  low  Incomes. 

This  bill  would  be  helpful  in  the  fight 
against   inflation,   becaifce   it    provides 
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spending  under 
Federal  deficit 


st  approaching 
ijlion — and  one- 

;  been  accumu- 
yeais.  This  debt 


of  these  new  congres  >ional  procedures. 


hope  for  bringing  Federal 

control.  The  impact  of   

spending  on  inflation  should  not  be  un- 
derestimated. In  recent  years,  $15  and 
$20  biUion  deficits  have  become  common- 
place. The  President's  bufiget  request  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  for  the  first  time 
exceeds  $300  billion  and  projects  a  uni- 
fied budget  deficit  of  $11  |l  billion.  A  Fed- 
eral deficit  has  become  3o  built  into  our 
economy  that  even  this]  budget  is  con- 
sidered economically  ipstrictive,  with 
many  advocating  a  tax  put  to  stimulate 
production. 

The  national  debt  is  fi 
$500  biUion— half  a  tr 
f  om-th  of  this  amount  h^ 

lated  during  the  past  5  ^ 

would  be  increased  by  aiiother  $19.9  bil- 
lion under  the  President "te  budget  request. 
I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
grave  danger  in  pxursiiing  a  national 
spending  policy  under  which  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  consistently  spends  $15  bil- 
lion more  than  it  earn^,  and  mortgages 
future  generations  in  the  amoimt  of  $20 
billion  per  year  just  In:  interest  on  this 
ever  growing  debt.  Thfe  Illogic  of  this 
policy  is  obvious;  the  iniationary  impact 
must  be  recognized.       J 

Reversing  this  trend  Is  difficxilt — ^there 
has  been  little  that  ani  one  Member  of 
Congress  or  even  any]  one  committee 
could  do  alone.  We  haVe  passed,  and  I 
have  Introduced  and  supported,  legisla- 
tion which  would  place  p.  ceiling  on  total 
Federal  expenditiures,  bnd  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  But  these  hive  proved  inade- 
quate tools — the  first  leaves  basic  spend- 
ing decisions  with  the  President  through 
the  impoundment  process,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  an  idle  threat  to  shut  down  the 
entire  Government. 

The  trend  has  also  proved  difficult  to 
reverse  because,  whila  the  appropria- 
tions process  has  served  Congress  well — 
appropriations  have  at  least  been  below 
the  budget  request  for  the  past  30  years — 
the  mandatory  and  back  door  forms  of 
spending    outside    th^    appropriations 


process  have  proved  relatively  uncon- 
trollable. 

In  this  bin,  we  attempt  to  bring  this 
spending,  too,  under  control.  Congress  is 
forced  to  make  the  basic  spending  and 
taxation  decisions  which  have  not  been 
adequately  dealt  with  in  the  past. 

The  new  process  will  probably  prove 
difficult  to  implement  as  old  ways  give 
way  to  new.  But  I  would  ask  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  bend  every  effort  to 
make  this  process  work.  I  submit  that 
excercising  firm  control  over  the  spend- 
ing decisions  of  the  Federal  Govenunent 
should  be  the  No.  1  priority  of  the 
93d  and  94th  Congresses.  These  are  diffi- 
cult economic  times.  I  support  this  leg- 
islation in  the  spirit  of  providing  for 
better  times  to  come. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  his  role  in  this  legislation,  and  I  wish 
to  congratulate  all  of  those  Members  who 
have  participated  in  the  development  of 
this  landmark  legislation.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  the  most  significant  legislation,  with 
its  long-range  impact,  that  has  come  be- 
fore the  House  during  my  several  years 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  93d  Congress  is  mak- 
ing important  legislative  history  in  what 
I  hope  will  be  final  passage  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act.  I  urge  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  support  this  conference 
report. 

However,  before  we  vote  on  this  i-eport, 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  a  few 
important  imderlying  Issues  that 
spawned  this  measure. 

The  controversy  surrounding  Presi- 
dential impoimdment  during  1972  jarred 
the  Congress  into  positive  action.  But  I 
believe  that  the  real  issue  Is  that  we,  the 
Congress,  for  years  have  burled  ourselves 
and  the  comitry  in  a  moimtain  of  deficits, 
broken  budgets,  and  runaway  spending 
on  ill-conceived  programs. 

We  do  not  presently  have  the  capacity 
to  study  the  overall  impact  of  spending 
in  any  single  area,  much  less  all  Fed- 
eral programs  collectively.  The  proposed 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  by  provid- 
ing si>ecial  assistance  to  budget  commit- 
tees. House  and  Senate  appropriations 
and  tax  committees,  will  give  us  the 
broader  scope  we  require. 

Additionally,  we  have  never  had  ade- 
quate time  to  complete  the  appropriation 
process  and  more  often  than  not,  have 
operated  on  continuing  resolutions.  The 
changing  of  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1- 
June  30  to  October  1-September  30,  will 
give  us  the  necessary  time  to  enact  more 
responsible  appropriations. 

When  the  Congress  has  a  more  ef- 
fective and  responsible  budgetary  proc- 
ess, there  will  be  no  need  for  Presidents 
to  use  impoundment  authority.  If  this 
bill  accomplishes  what  it  is  designed  to 
do.  anti-impoundment  amendments  will 
generally  be  superfluous.  The  people  are 
demanding  that  Congress  assert  leader- 
ship in  budgetary  matters,  and  the  time 
has  passed  when  we  can  pass  that  re- 
sponsibility to  the  White  House  and  ex- 
pect the  President  to  balance  the  budget. 
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In  conclusion,  one  of  the  key  issues  in 
the  Nation  is  inflation  and  the  general 
state  of  the  economy.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  fail  to  pass  this  measure  we  will  be 
failing  in  our  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  must  demonstrate  that 
we  are  willing  to  support  sound  fiscal 
policies. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  position  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  for  the  Congress  to  enact  budget 
reform  legislation,  and  I  rise  once  again 
in  support  of  the  Budget  Reform  Act, 
this  time  in  the  form  of  the  conference 
report,  the  long-awaited  final  stage  of 
congressional  activity  on  the  matter.  I 
urge  its  passage  by  the  House  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
gress to  take  the  lead  against  inflation 
and  irresponsibility  in  fiscal  activity  that 
has  so  long  shackled  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  economy. 

The  conference  report  that  we  con- 
sider today  will  for  the  first  time  begin  to 
eliminate  the  haphazard  preparation  of 
the  budget  and  spending  procedures  that 
has  resulted  in  mismanagement  of  the 
overall  economic  picture.  It  will  organize 
the  budgetary  policies  emphasizing 
structure  and  will  recognize  the  Federal 
budget  as  it  really  is — not  a  forum  for 
partisan  differences  of  opinion,  but  a 
major  component  of  the  Government 
which  deserves  fair,  rational,  and  care- 
fully coordinated  consideration. 

Today,  by  passing  this  budget  confer- 
ence report  we  will  together  tell  the 
American  public  that  we  understand  the 
overwhelming  aspects  of  the  shrinking 
American  dollar  and  rising  prices.  But, 
moreover,  we  will  tell  the  American  pub- 
lic that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  going  to  do 
something  about  the  high  cost  of  living. 
We  will  show  that  through  a  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  that  our  spending  can  be  regu- 
lated and  our  economy  healthy.  I  urge 
our  unanimous  vote  today. 

Mr.  HHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks  and  associate  myself  with  his 
position  on  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  did  last  December 
when  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  came  before  the 
House  for  a  vote,  I  once  again  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  this  critically  important 
measure. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  need  for 
congressional  action  in  the  area  of  budg- 
etary reform  has  existed  for  far  too 
long.  In  order  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
establish the  ability  to  exert  responsible 
control  over  the  Nation's  purse  strings, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  update  the  budg- 
etary process  of  the  Congress.  Reform 
is  needed  to  Insure  responsible  budget- 
ary programing  and  accounting  on  the 


part  of  the  Congress.  Today's  prolifera- 
tion of  authorizing  committees.  Issues, 
spending  needs,  and  complicated  built- 
in  backdoor  spending  programs  require 
the  closer  scrutiny  and  expertise  of  an 
overseeing  body  as  recommended  in  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

The  Congress  must  accept  responsi- 
bility for  having  followed  a  policy  of  def- 
icit spending — a  policy  which  must  be 
marked  as  one  of  the  basic  and  leading 
causes  of  infiation.  Our  constituents  are 
tired  of  coping  with  continually  rising 
prices.  They  are  not  only  asking  the 
Congress  to  take  the  appropriate  actions 
toward  solving  the  complicai/ed  problem 
of  inflation,  they  are  demanding  these 
actions  be  taken. 

One  of  the  least  painful  yet  necessary 
steps  the  Congress  can  take  to  curb  in- 
flation is  to  set  its  own  house  in  order 
by  following  the  steps  recommended  in 
the  legislation  before  us.  This  bill  needs 
to  be  enacted,  but  most  important  of  all, 
the  provisions  contained  within  this 
measure  must  be  implemented  and  made 
to  work.  Tills  can  only  be  done  by  each 
Member  of  Congress  accepting  the  need 
for  fiscal  responsibility  and  acting  ac- 
cordingly. This  course  of  action  must  be 
taken. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  and 
enthusiastically  support  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  7130.  the  bill  to  establish 
improved  budget  procedures  for  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation  I  have  ever 
voted  on. 

The  bui  will  set  up  procedures  that 
will  tend  to  force  us  to  establish  our 
own  spending  priorities,  to  control  our 
overspending  more  sensibly,  and  to  strike 
a  better  balance  between  our  income  and 
our  expenses.  HJl.  7130  will  enhance  the 
congressional  role  in  the  budget  process. 
All  of  those  are  desirable  objectives,  and 
ones  we  have  had  difficulty  achieving  in 
the  past.  In  fact,  we  have  not  even  come 
close. 

But  as  extremely  desirable  as  the  ob- 
jectives of  H.R.  7130  are,  we  should  not 
be  deluded  into  thinking  that  this  bill 
will  do  for  us  what  we  are  unwilling  to 
do  for  ourselves.  The  bill  will  help  us, 
but  it  will  not  make  spending  priority 
choices  for  us.  It  won't  guarantee  a  bal- 
anced budget,  even  though  it  makes  a 
balanced  budget  more  attainable. 

The  best  infiation  fighter  the  Congress 
has — and  one  we  have  not  used  yet — is 
budget  control.  Reduced  Federal  over- 
spending reduces  inflationary  forces,  and 
it  sets  the  best  kind  of  example  for  om- 
inflation-saturated  economy  and  our 
inflation-oriented  society.  It  is  about 
time  we  used  our  fiscal  weapon  against 
inflation.  This  bill  will  help  us,  but  we 
still  have  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

I  applaud  the  bill  and  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  use  it  and  Its  own  will  power 
to  achieve  the  bill's  lofty  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Perhaps  up  to  this  point  I  have  not 
been  listening  attentively  enough.  I  have 
not  heard  anything  about  cost  tag  that 
can  be  put  on  this  wonderful  new  piece 
of  legislation.  Has  the  gentleman  any 
idea  as  to  what  this  is  going  to  cost? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  do  not 
recall  that  we  have  any  estimate  of  the 
C06t  of  setting  up  this  House  and  Sen- 
ate Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  will  be  two  com- 
mittees created,  one  of  22  members  and 
one  of  15? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  The  mem- 
bers wiU  not  add  to  the  cost,  but  it  is 
the  staff  and  the  work  of  the  staff  that 
wUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 
What  will  the  staffs  cost  and  all  that 
goes  with  them? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  gentleman  now  in  the  well,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  , 
has  been  very  generous  in  praising  oth- 
ers this  afternoon  for  contributing  to  the 
work  product  which  brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  conference  report.  I 
think  they,  too,  deserve  special  praise  for 
their  fidelity  in  the  cause  of  budget  re- 
form. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  in  reading 
the  Record  again  for  yesterday  when 
we  debated  the  national  school  lunch 
amendments  of  1974  that  we  had  a 
rather  clear  example  of  why  this  partic- 
ular piece  of  legislation  before  us  today 
in  the  form  of  a  conference  report  is 
needed. 

That  particular  conference  report 
passed  by  a  vote  of  345  to  15;  yet  I  was 
not  without  some  sympathy  for  those  who 
felt  obliged  to  oppose  it  because  of  their 
concern  over  the  fact  that  it  was  $135 
million,  I  believe,  over  the  amount  that 
had  been  in  the  House  bill  when  it  left 
the  House. 

There  was  an  interesting  colloquy  on 
yesterday  between  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  when  he  asked  a 
question  as  to  how  long  it  would  take  at 
the  present  rate  of  adding  to  our  Fed- 
eral debt  before  we  would  totally  debase 
our  currency,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  who  in  answering 
that  question  referred  to  the  fact  that 
under  this  particular  legislation  we  were 
in  effect  increasing  from  7  cents  to  10 
cents  the  minimum  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  each  school  lunch 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
doubted  that  that  relatively  small 
amount  would  be  the  thing  that  would 
push  us  over  the  precipice;  but  he  also 
made  the  very  valid  point  that  no  one 
really  knows  how  far  we  can  go  down 
this  road  of  piling  deficit  upon  deficit. 
Especially  he  said  that  if  we  could  only 
find  a  way  where  Congress  could  take 
into  consideration  these  matters  and  re- 
duce expenditures  someplace  else  it 
would  be  extremely  helpful.  He  made  the 
point,  in  other  words,  that  while  we  were 
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adding  justifiably  to  thd  appropriations 
in  this  area  there  ought  to  be  some 
means  for  the  Congress 
action   by   reducing   ex|>enditures   else- 
where. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ii  the  great  hope 
and  the  great  promise  oi  this  legislation 
Even  though,  £is  others 
not  a  panacea,  much  wil  I  depend  on  how 
willing  we  are  to  submit|to  the  discipline 
of  the  budget  committaes  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  utilise  the  other  pro- 
cedures that  the  confe:  ence  report  re- 
fers to,  but  at  least  we  lave  established 
a  mechanism  whereby  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  balance  the  ki  ids  of  increases 
that  were  made  in  the  :  egislation  that  I 
just  talked  about,  which  we  voted  on  yes- 
terday, with  expenditue  reductions  in 
other  areas  so  that  wc  could  hope  to 
bring  the  Federal  budge  t  into  balance. 

Therefore  I  think  thi ;  is  indeed  a  red 
letter  day  in  the  history  of  this  body,  and 
I  hope  we  will  in  the  ful  ure  look  back  on 
the  18th  of  June,  1974,  is  the  date  when 
we  began  this  very  imp<  rtant  task  of  re- 
storing a  measure  of  fi  >cal  discipline  to 
the  deliberations  of  thi ;  body  so  that  in 
turn  we  can  recover  son  le  of  the  prestige 
that  I  think  we  have  loi  t  in  recent  years 
because  of  the  irrespons  ble  way  in  which 
we  have  acted  in  this  i  articular  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  th<  Members  of  this 
body  to  look  at  this  bu  Iget  reform  con- 
ference report  from  the  lerspective  of  the 
average  American  wa;  e  earner.  He  is 
concerned,  to  be  sure,  i  ath  the  need  for 
Congress  to  put  its  fisc  il  house  in  order 
and  to  assert  its  rightfu  I  authority  vis-a- 
vis the  President  in  the  determination  of 
budget  priorities.  But  these  are  surely 
subsidiary  consideratic  ns  to  the  over- 
whelming issue  of  hov  we  in  Congress 
can  bring  the  budget  p;  ocess  imder  con- 
trol in  the  fight  to  stei  i  Inflation. 

For  the  average  Amei  ican  family  earn- 
ing approximately  $12,  tOO  per  year,  and 
who  had  to  spend  an  additional  $1,200 
last  year  to  maintain  ilfe  standard  of  liv- 
ing— including  $400  m^re  for  food,  $170 
more  for  housing  and  $fiO  more  for  cloth- 
ing— the  issue  is  inflati  on. 

With  the  prime  rate  bf  interest  having 
reached  the  highest  le\;|els  since  the  Civil 
War.  and  with  the  consumer  in  some 
areas  having  to  pay  14  percent  for  auto- 
mobile and  home  impr<  vement  loans,  the 
issue  is  also  inflation. 

In  recent  months  exi  lerts  have  noticed 
that  despite  high  in  erest  rates  con- 
sumers are  beginning  to  stretch  their 
credit  more  than  ever  in  anticipation  of 
further  price  increases  At  the  same  time 
mortgage  and  installment  loan  delin- 
quencies have  reached  their  highest  level 
since  the  end  of  the  Kc  rean  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  nQ  coincidence  that 
this  accelerating  spiraf  of  inflation  that 
we  have  experienced  in  the  past  4  years 
has  been  accompanied  by  skyrocketing 
Federal  expenditures.  :n  1970  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  the  first  $200  billion  budg- 
et in  the  Nation's  hist  Dry,  and  this  year 
he  presented  to  Cong  ess  the  first  $300 
billion  budget.  During  the  same  period, 
we  enacted  a  numler  of  tax  cuts. 
The  effect  has  been  t>  run  up  an  esti- 
mated deficit  of  near!  f  $80  billion  from 
1970  through  fiscal  1915.  To  allow  the  fi- 
nancing of  this  growiiig  debt  the  admin- 
istration came  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  lait  month  and  re- 
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quested  an  increase  in  the  national  debt 
ceiling  to  $500  billion — a  lalf  a  trillion 
dollar  national  debt  ceilin  \. 

We  are  all  aware  that  priming  the 
piunp  through  deficit  spending  can  play 
a  constructive  role  in  stimulating  em- 
ployment and  income  during  times  of 
normal  business  cycle  contraction.  But 
such  has  not  been  the  use  of  deficit 
spending  in  the  last  few  years.  During 
the  Vietnam  war,  when  th(  i  economy  was 
running  at  full  tilt,  we  stjll  ran  budget 
deficits.  In  part  because  of  that  practice 
we  created  pressures  that  |by  1970  led  to 
the  unprecedented  consequence  now 
known  as  "stagfiation"- -an  economy 
characterized  by  high  rate!  i  of  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation.  As  far  j  is  the  economy 
is  concerned,  inflation  has  become  public 
enemy  No.  1  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
And  the  budget,  insofar  a  i  it  is  a  source 
in  inflation,  must  be  tame( .. 

That  is  the  most  impoitant  issue  be- 
fore us  today.  With  the  adoption  of  this 
budget  reform  conferen:e  report  we 
would  be  adopting  a  trulj  revolutionary 
new  procedure  that  for  the  first  time 
would  allow  Congress  to  as  sess  the  budget 
and  its  inflationary  impaci  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  would  be  saying  to  the 
American  people  that  tie  Congress  is 
willing  to  assume  respor  sibility,  really 
for  the  first  time,  in  settin  g  the  priorities 
of  the  budget  within  limi  s  that  will  not 
bury  the  American  people  under  an 
avalanche  of  price  incresses.  In  a  very 
real  sense  whether  we  \rlll  make  that 
pledge  to  the  American  pepple,  or  wheth- 
er we  will  acquiesce  to  thp  status  quo  of 
runaway  prices  is  what  wfe  are  voting  on 
today. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Calif smia. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  [yielding,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Martini  Jfor  his  leader- 
ship in  this  very  importapt  matter,  and 
wish  to  associate  mysel  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentli  tman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day  my  wife 
went  shopping.  She  saw  a  sweater  she 
liked  and  asked  the  clerk  if  she  had 
something  more  experuive  along  the 
same  lines.  "No,"  the  cUrk  said,  "but  I 
can  put  this  one  aside  and  you  could 
coma  back  for  it  in  a  few  lays." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  infintion  is  no  joke. 
But  when  salesclerks  can  see  it  coming 
on  a  day-by-day  basis,  tlien  matters  are 
serious.  Inflation  is  robbing  American 
consumers  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
day.  And  America's  taxpayers  are  the 
ones  who  are  footing  the  bill,  in  terms  of 
lost  purchasing  power,  higher  income 
taxes,  and  higher  interest  rates.  Inflation 
is  the  direct  result  of  un  controlled  Gov- 
ernment spending,  esi;ecially  deficit 
spending.  And  uncontrjlled  spending, 
gentlemen,  starts  right  here,  on  this 
floor. 

One  way  we  can  contr  )1  inflation  is  to 
adopt  this  conference  report.  Every  day 
we  pass  bills  which  only  c  ontribute  to  the 
problem.  Today  we  can  p  ass  a  bill  which 
contributes  to  the  solut  on.  The  people 
are  demanding  responsib  ility  on  the  part 
of  Congress.  Let's  act  responsibly.  Let's 
not  make  our  rat«  of  infl  ition  a  laughing 
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matter.  Because  to  the  people,  It  Is  no 
joke. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I  strongly 
urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  on  his  leadership,  as  weU 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Bolling)  and  all  those  Members  who 
have  had  such  a  major  role  In  bringing 
tills  historic  legislation  to  fruition. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  has  made  some  very  impor- 
tant remarks  with  which  I  would  like  to 
be  associated. 

I  believe  that  fiscal  responsibility  and 
the  fight  against  Inflation  In  this  country 
begins  and  ends  right  here  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  believe  this 
effort  we  are  making  today  will  be  a 
large  and  constructive  step  forward  In 
bringing  to  this  body  and  the  other  body, 
the  type  of  fiscal  restraint  tind  respon- 
sibility to  our  budget  deliberations  that 
are  so  long  overdue.  This  is  not  a  pana- 
cea at  all,  but  It  does  provide  vital  guide- 
lines and  procedural  machinery  neces- 
sary to  developing  a  congressional  budget 
and  spending  ceiling. 

I  am  also  glad  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  talking  about  submitting  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1976  to  the  Congress, 
and  I  welcome  that  as  a  step  certainly  In 
the  right  direction.  I  support  legislation 
to  mandate  a  balanced  budget.  Now  If 
we  can  get  the  Federal  Reserve  to  match 
their  rhetoric  of  monetary  restraint  with 
the  reality  of  sound  monetary  practices 
by  slowing  down  the  Irresponsible 
growth  and  the  expansion  of  the  money 
supply,  which  is  not  matched  by  a  con- 
current growth  in  productivity,  we  will 
have  made  a  positive  contribution  toward 
solving  the  very  difficult  problem  of  in- 
flation in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Martin)  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Bolling)  on  the  outstand- 
ing work  they  have  done  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  An- 
derson) referred  to  this  as  a  red  letter 
day  In  the  history  of  the  Congress.  I 
think  it  might  well  be  termed  a  black 
letter  day  In  the  history  of  the  Congreae. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  7130,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

When  I  became  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  1967,  I  discovered  that  the  theory  of 
fiscal  policy,  which  I  and  hundreds  of 
other  economics  professors  had  described 
to  our  students  for  years,  deviates  tre- 
mendously from  fiscal  practice.  Indeed, 
I  concluded  that  there  Is  not  now,  and 
perhaps  never  has  been,  a  congressional 
"fiscal  policy."  Instead,  I  found,  as  one 
noted  economist  has  observed,  that  the 


economy  shapes  fiscal  policy  rather  than 
fiscal  policy  shaping  the  economy. 

Therefore,  over  2  years  ago  I  proposed 
that  Congress  establish  new  budgetary 
procedures.  My  approach,  which  I  titled 
the  "Speaker's  Budget,"  was  designed  to 
overcome  what  I  consider  to  be  the  five 
major  weaknesses  in  the  present  congres- 
sional process.  They  are: 

First,  there  can  be  no  cohesive  policy 
when  14  appropriations  bills  are  con- 
sidered as  separate  entities  unrelated  to 
any  total  spending  goal. 

Second,  there  is  little  coordination  be- 
tween expenditure  programs  and  con- 
gressional revenue-producing  efforts.  In 
fact,  taxation  and  appropriations  meas- 
ures emerge  from  different  committees 
after  little  or  no  cross-consultation. 

Third,  failure  to  relate  Individual  parts 
to  the  whole  Inhibits  the  establishment 
of  spending  priorities.  In  a  sense,  each 
bill  is  pitted  against  itself.  It  can  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  at  the  whim  of  Con- 
gress with  little  consideration  given  to 
specific  total  budgetary  objectives. 

Fourth,  under  the  present  system, 
pressure  groups  have  an  undue  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  congressional  deci- 
sions. Rather  than  competing  against 
each  other,  they  can  focus  on  individual 
bills.  To  use  basketball  terminology,  a 
"one  on  one"  situation  prevails.  As  a  re- 
sult. Congressmen  are  exposed  to  pres- 
sures from  14  separate  groups  rather 
than  from  14  competing  groups.  This 
situation  helps  to  distort  priorities  In  the 
allocation  process. 

Fifth,  the  process  now  is  so  drawn  out 
that  It  Interferes  with  departmental 
planning.  Thus,  many  executive  agencies 
do  not  know  until  well  into  the  fiscal  year 
what  their  total  budgetary  obligations 
will  be. 

The  procedures  recommended  In  the 
conference  agreement  which  Is  before  us 
this  afternoon  are  more  detailed  than 
those  contained  in  my  proposal.  However, 
the  significant  benefits  which  I  believe 
will  accrue  to  our  economy  through  the 
Implementation  of  my  plan  also  will  re- 
sult from  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

First,  by  integrating  the  Government's 
spending  and  taxing  programs,  it  rep- 
resents a  cohesive  approach  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  needs. 

Second,  by  considering  each  depart- 
ment's needs  within  the  context  of  the 
whole  budget,  this  approach  permits  a 
more  precise  delineation  of  spending 
priorities. 

Third,  this  process  also  will  diminish 
the  impact  of  pressure  groups. 

Fourth,  departmental  effectiveness  will 
be  increased  since  each  agency  will  know 
its  total  expenditure  level  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  voting  affirmatively  on  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  simply  like  to  conclude  by 
pointing  out  that  in  my  mind  this  is  only 
50  percent  of  the  package  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  adopt 
this  year  to  Improve  the  operation  of 
the  Congi-ess  Itself.  The  second  half  is 
the  Reorganization  Act  that  Is  now  held 
up  by  the  Democratic  caucus.  I  trust  that 
we  will  soon  have  that  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  consideration. 


Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress.  I 
sponsored  legislation  that  would  require 
the  Congress  to  reform  Its  budgetary 
process.  Since  that  time  we  have  seen 
ample  evidence  why  this  reform  is  so  im- 
portant if  the  Congress  is  to  hold  the  Une 
against  excess  deficit  financing  and  to 
help  control  ou"-  spiraling  inflation. 

Unlike  any  other  Institution  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  the  Congress  has 
had  no  procedure  to  adopt  an  overall 
budget,  and  has  had  no  requirements  for 
living  within  that  budget.  We  have  sim- 
ply considered  each  spending  bill  as  It 
came  up,  voting  Increases  along  the  way 
in  a  merry  fashion,  with  no  overall  view 
of  the  fiscal  Implications.  Congress  evi- 
dently thought  it  could  please  everyone 
and  disappoint  no  one.  For  a  while,  it 
appeared  that  was  right,  but  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  this  political  expediency 
and  budgetary  neglect  has  been  rampant 
inflation.  In  1971  and  1972  we  had  defi- 
cits of  $24  billion.  This  has  not  only  cre- 
ated excess  Government  demand  lor 
products  and  services,  but  it  has  also 
contributed  to  escalating  interest  rates. 
The  Government  has  had  to  compete  In 
the  money  markets  to  pay  for  Its  bills, 
and  has  driven  up  the  interest  rates.  If 
we  remove  some  of  this  excess  demand 
for  money,  products  and  services,  we  will 
then  be  able  to  take  some  of  the  steam 
out  of  inflation. 

But  if  we  are  to  use  the  appropriations 
process  as  an  effective  fiscal  tool  for  curb- 
ing inflation,  we  must  have  an  effective 
budgetary  process  which  forces  us  to 
make  some  tough  policy  choices  and  live 
within  the  stated  ceiling.  Without  such 
discipline  Congress  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  Instruments  of  Inflation. 

I  think  the  Budget  Reform  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  Is  the  vehicle  for 
exercising  responsible  fiscal  restraint, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  7130,  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

I  have  consistently  supported  action 
on  legislation  which  will  establish  the 
basic  framework  to  allow  Congress  to 
grasp  control  of  the  budgetary  process, 
and  I  believe  that  HJi.  7130  is  basically 
a  step  In  the  right  direction.  However,  I 
would  have  preferred  a  bill  that  more 
closely  followed  the  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  with  regards  to  providing  that 
Congress  set  overall  limitations  on  budg- 
et outlays  and  on  new  budget  authority 
before  beginning  the  appropriations 
process,  as  well  as  safeguards  to  Insure 
that  Congress  worked  within  the  limita- 
tions it  established. 

Although  I  will  vote  for  this  confer- 
ence report,  two  of  the  provisions  are 
especially  of  concern  to  me: 
First.  The  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
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flee:  In  its  House  report  on  H.R.  7130,  the 
House  Rules  Committee  warned  that: 

If  a  new  budget  ofBce  were  separated  from 
the  committee  process,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  would  be  Im- 
pelled to  create  their  own  stafls. 

Although  I  can  appreciate  the  need 
for  an  independent  office,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  as 
provided  by  this  legislation  will  develop 
into  Just  another  bureaucratic  entity, 
and  rather  than  facilitating  the  work  of 
the  Budget  Committees,  it  could  actually 
hinder  their  objectives.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  House  approach  of  combining 
the  features  of  a  committee  staff  and  an 
independent  legislative  office. 

Second.  Impoimdment  Control  Proce- 
dures: The  conference  agreement  would 
provide  that  in  the  case  of  a  Presidential 
message  requesting  a  rescission  of  budget 
authority   that   unless  both  Houses  of 
Congress  complete  action  approving  a 
rescission  bill  within  45  days,  the  budget 
authority  shall   be  made  available   for 
obligation.  In  the  case  of  a  Presidential 
message  requesting   deferral  of  budget 
authority,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  make   the  budget  authority 
available  if  either  HouseTJ*  Congress 
passes  an  impoundment  resolution  dis- 
approving of  the  proposed  deferral  at 
any  time  after  receipt  of  the  special 
message.  I  would  have  preferred  that 
Congress  be  required  to  take  action  in 
order  to  disapprove  either  a  rescission 
bill  or  an  impoundment  resolution,  and 
that  in  both  cases,  this  action  be  required 
within  a  specific  time  period.  The  con- 
ference agreement  does,  however,  pro- 
vide procedures  for  congressional  action 
if  the  committee  fails  to  report  a  rescis- 
sion bill  or  an  impoundment  resolution. 
In    conclusion,    Mr.    Speaker,    I    was 
pleased  that  the  conference  agreement 
does  establish  timetables  for  essential 
elements  in  the  budget  process,  and  it 
does  prohibit  the  floor  consideration  of 
budget  authority,  entitlement  authority, 
or  changes  in  revenues  or  in  the  public 
debt  limit  before  the  adoption  of  the 
first  concxirrent  resolution.  I  fully  con- 
cur with  the  point  stressed  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  conference  that  the  success 
of  this  legislation  is  going  to  depend  on 
the  complete  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  for  one  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
make  it  work.  Congressional  control  of 
the  budget  is  essential   for  our  fight 
against  inflation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr.  Sikes)  . 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this 
meritorious  and  much-needed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  virtually  everyone  will 
agree  there  is  need  for  a  Congressional 
Budget  Control  Act.  H.R.  7130  is  in- 
tended to  meet  that  need.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  coming.  It  grew  out  of  the  work 
of  a  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  which  began  early  in  this  Con- 
gress; a  committee  of  senior  House  and 
Senate  committeee  members  and  staffers 
who  worked  closely  and  in  harmony 
toward  an  objective  which  was  clearly 
recognized. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  was 
made  on  April  18,  1973.  The  bill  which 
Is  now  before  us  was  reported  by  the 


Rules  Committee  on  Novi  mber  20.  1973, 
and  passed  the  House  t)ecember  5  of 
that  year.  Now  it  is  mid-iTune.  "ITie  con- 
tents of  the  bill  have  be^  carefully  and 
fully  thought  out  and  ]  feel  that  the 
new  Congressional  Budget  Control  Com- 
mittee which  it  authorizes  wiU  offer  the 
best  opportimity  yet  for  Congress  to  ex- 
ercise sound  and  profesiional  manage- 
ment of  budget  procedures.  The  bill  can 
help  to  stop  budget  busiing  which  has 
been  the  bane  of  those  who  have  so  long 
desired  sounder  budget  orocedures,  both 
in  Congress  and  in  the  aaministration. 

The  bUl  is  not  going  io  require  Con- 
gress to  do  a  better  job.  ij  is  going  to  give 
the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job.  It  can  help  to  halt  deficit  spend- 
ing, but  we  shall  have  t©  live  up  to  the 
responsibilities  which  it  Drovides  and  do 
so  in  a  forthright  marm(  r. 

The  bill  does  a  numbe  r  of  things  that 
I  think  are  important.  1  "or  instance,  we 
have  long  deplored  "backdoor"  spend- 
ing. This  bill  provides  ii  beginning  for 
the  control  of  "'backdooi "  spending.  The 
bill  changes  the  date  ol  the  fiscal  year 
to  begin  October  1.  We  have  long  real- 
ized that  we  cannot  cjmplete  today's 
cumbersome  budget  pDcesses  by  July 
1.  The  budget  is  too  bigj  The  problem  is 
too  difficult.  The  biU  tightens  Anti-De- 
ficiency Act  language.  Importantly,  it 
provides  procedures  for  teto  of  impound- 
ment. It  requires  the  President  to  sub- 
mit a  request  for  rescis^on  when  a  pro- 
posed Presidential  i-npqundment  or  re- 
serve involves  canceliatit)n  of  a  program. 

The  bill  will  provide 
Presidet's  budget  £.t  s; 
provides  that  a  target 
for  budget  totals  and 
gories.  The  budget  re 
adopted  before  appropriations,  entitle- 
ment, and  tax  bills  are  considered. 

An  important  new  prdcedure  is  the  re- 
quirement that  all  apqropriations  bills 
be  submitted  to  Congress  at  one  time 
rather  than  piecemeal]  This,  in  itself, 
will  require  that  Congijess  take  a  more 
careful  look  at  its  biidget  procedures 
than  at  present.  We  \s  ill  be  looking  at 
totals,  not  at  pieces  oi 
gram. 

The  bill  establishes 
Budget    Office    to    str^gthen    congres 
sional  resoiu-ces  for  fiscal  and  budget  in 
formation.  This  can  be 
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review  of  the 
Bcified  times.  It 

set  by  May  15 
functional  cate- 
Qlution  must  be 


fice  for  all  of  the  Congre  ss 


The  bill  looks  good 
care  must  be  exercised 
good  judgment,  good 


Obviously  great 
that  people  with 
>ackground,  and 


proper  attitudes  are  pla  ced  in  staff  posi 
tions.  They  will  be  very  important  to  the 
sound  administration  o,  the  new  system 
This  is  particularly  tn  e  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Members  of  ( ;ongress  who  are 
named  to  the  Budget  C<  mmittee  will  also 
have  other  important  committee  respon- 
sibilities and  will  have 
siderable  extent  on  the 
of  staff  members.  This 
ent  than  the  procedur^  which  was  used 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Budget  Con 
trol,  and  I  can  state  \  mqualifiedly  that 
I  have  never  seen  bet 
known  more  able  and  <  edicated  individ- 
uals than  those  who  assisted  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  initial 
now  before  us. 
I  feel  that  this  bill  is 


the  year's  pro- 
a  Congressional 


a  very  useful  of- 


to  rely  to  a  con 
recommendations 
wil  be  no  differ- 


I  ihases  of  the  bill 


a  major  step  for- 


ward and  a  big  plus  for  Cipcress.  It  is 
landmark  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (BLr.  Du-man). 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  pie  this  time. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  a  couple  of  clarifying  questions. 
This    is    landmark    legislation— far- 
reaching,  important  legislation  that  is 
going  to  change  drastically  the  proce- 
dures for  every  Member  of  Ipe  House,  for 
every  committee  of  the  Hoiise,  as  well  sis 
for    the    Office    of    Management    and 
Budget,  and  the  whole  executive  branch 
as  well.  It  is  certainly  goiiig  to  involve 
some  drastic  revisions  in  the  way  we  do 
business. 

I  would  like  to  have  thf  Members  of 
the  House  understand  this;  because  it  is 
not  going  to  be  easy  to  implement,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  indicated. 
Would  the  gentleman  fi-om  Missouri 
<Mr.  BOLLING)  clarify  fon  me  first  the 
impact  upon  the  reporting lof  the  budget 
from  the  executive  branch? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  the  ge^itleman  from 
Oregon  would  permit  me  to  answer  him 
in  this  fashion:  The  first] thing  that  is 
done  is  to  change  the  fiscal  year  from  its 
current  year  of  July  1  to  June  30  to  Oc- 
tober 1  and  September  1 30.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  drastic  changet  All  the  other 
changes  that  are  proposed  relate  to  that. 
The  first  one  is  the  ondfor  which  we 
required  a  waiver  of  pointf  of  order,  and 
that  is  to  require  the  President  to  come 
in  with  advance  authorizations.  Then  we 
require  that  the  President  provide  us 
with  a  current  services  budget  on  No- 
vember 1  of  each  year. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  By  Novetnber  1? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Of  the  preceding  year. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes,  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  And  no  change  in  date 
for  the  January  submissiqn  of  the  regu- 
lar budget.  I 

The  gentleman  heard  the  colloquy  I 
had  with  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
about  the  leniency  that  might  be  re- 
quired on  that. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  What  ab  )ut  the  legisla- 
tive committee? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Each  sta  nding  commit- 
tee shall  give  the  budget  committee  its 
views  and  recommendati  sns  on  budget 
matters  by  the  15th  of  Mi  irch.  Then  the 
Congressional  Budget  Olfece  reports  to 
the  budget  committees,  bdith  of  them,  by 
April  1,  and  the  first  bupget  resolution 
is  reported  by  April  15.  'Kiat,  of  course, 
is  the  target  resolution.  Then  May  15  is 
the  adoption  date  for  the  first  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  g€  ntleman  would 
yield  further,  let  me  cla  ify  that  issue. 
Will  the  House  and  the  i  Senate  proceed 
independently,  or  does  tliis  originate  iri 
the  House? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  They  proceed  inde- 
pendently. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  They  pr(  ceed  independ- 
ently as  of  that  date? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Yes. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Then  wil  come  out  their 
different  points,  and  ther  e  will  be  a  con- 
ference to  iron  out  the  di  Bferences  In  the 
concurrent  resolution;  i: 
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that  right? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  That  ii  correct.  Then 


May  15  is  also  the  deadline  for  commit- 
tee reporting  of  authorizing  legislation. 
Mr.  Martin  referred  to  that  in  his  orig- 
inal statement.  The  regular  considera- 
tion of  appropriation  bills  was  to  be  com- 
pleted by  early  September.  Then  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  and  reconciliation 
occurs,  concluding  on  the  25th  of 
September. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  K  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  to  clarify  tiie  issue  on  ap- 
propriation bills,  is  it  my  understanding 
that  all  of  the  appropriation  bills  will  be 
referred  back  immediately  to  committee 
and  held.  Eind  that  none  of  them  wiU  be 
sent  down  for  White  House  signature 
imtil  the  final  wrapup  bill? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  final  version  in- 
cludes that  as  a  possibility,  and  all  kinds 
of  other  possibilities,  because  the  differ- 
ence between  the  House  and  Senate  was 
so  substantial  that  there  is  an  optional 
featui'e  there  which  in  effect  would  have 
it  done  that  way  or  a  variety  of  other 
ways,  as  determined  by  each  House. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  In  other  words,  we  could 
adopt  a  procedure  whereby  if  we  stayed 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
first  concurrent  resolution,  budgets  for 
appropriation  bills  could  go  down  and  be 
signed? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  see.  But,  if  the  House 
chose,  they  could  hold  them  off  until 
the  final  wrapup  bUl. 

As  I  understand  it,  however,  if  we  ex- 
ceed the  initial  limitations  of  the  initial 
concurrent  resolution,  if  we  exceed  those 
in  the  appropriation  process,  then  there 
must  be  a  second  concm-rent  resolution 
out  of  the  budget  committee,  taking  into 
consideration  these  divergencies  from 
the  first  concurrent  resolution,  and  meet- 
ing them  either  by  directing  additional 
revenue  or  cutting  In  the  appropriations, 
or  reestablishing  new  goals  on  spending. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
say  that  the  Congress  cannot  have  as 
many  budget  resolutions  as  they  want. 
Actually,  the  process  that  the  gentleman 
has  described  is  that  which  will  likely 
take  place  in  conforming  to  reality  with 
regard  to  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. The  first  concurrent  resolution  deals 
with  targets,  and  the  second  one  deals 
with  firm  ceilings. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Finally,  and  I  think  this  is  the  real  crux 
of  the  whole  problem,  do  we  have  as- 
surances that  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  fis- 
cal year  the  Congress  shall  have  had  to 
comply  with  the  objectives  of  this  bill  in 
holding  to  oiu*  limitations  and  in  pass- 
ing on  appropriation  biUs  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  on  that  is  that  we  have  gone 
just  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  trying  with 
one  Congress  to  bind  another  Congress. 
We  simply  are  not  in  a  position  to  say 
dogmatically  that  that  Is  done,  because 
the  current  Congress  could  modify  the 
situation.  There  is  no  way  to  make  It 
binding,  but  surely  the  intent  of  the 
whole  process  is  to  see  to  It  that  we 
liave  a  rationalized  situation  in  which 
we  have  balanced  things  out  and  made 
all  our  decisions  by  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, which  is  5  days  before  the  beginning 
of  the  new  fiscal  year. 


Ml-.  LTjLMAN.  Of  course,  any  Congress 
can  act  to  change  it.  but  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  have  all  appropriation  meas- 
ures passed  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  It  aims  to  eliminate  the  present 
system  of  having  to  operate  imder  con- 
tinuing resolutions,  because  we  fail  to  get 
appropriate  measures  presented  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  Is  certainly  the 
whole  intent. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  landmark  bill  today  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  is  not  to  say  we 
have  found  the  perfect  answer  on  how  to 
control  the  budget  and  how  to  ride  herd 
on  spending.  We  have  not  found  the  per- 
fect answer  and  much  improvement  is 
required  in  this  direction. 

One  of  the  main  improvements  is  a 
determination  on  the  piart  of  the  Con- 
gress to  do  a  better  job  as  far  as  legisla- 
tive enactment,  but  I  think  this  bill  be- 
fore us  is  an  Important  first  step. 

I  want  to  salute  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  I  want  to  salute  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin),  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mi\  Whit- 
ten),  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman)  .  and  all  who  have  worked  ta- 
ward  the  accomplishment  of  this  goal. 

It  hardly  seemed  possible  a  short  time 
ago  that  we  would  finally  be  at  the  point 
of  enacting  this  legislation,  so  I  think  the 
Congress  i»  to  be  applauded  and  I  think 
the  coimtry  will  applaud  the  Congress  for 
this  effort — not  because  the  bill  is  a 
perfect  solution,  but  because  it  is  an  Im- 
portant first  step  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  state- 
ment and  I  point  out  to  the  House  that 
the  gentleman  has  made  an  invaluable 
contribution  in  this  process  both  by  his 
work  on  the  budget  matter  and  also  and 
in  particular  on  the  impoimdment  con- 
trol matter. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
struck  by  the  gentleman's  comment 
earlier  that  the  legislative  budget  under 
the  rules  reform  we  set  in  1947  had  not 
worked. 

Am  I  correct  that  in  this  new  proce- 
dure which  we  hopefully  will  approve  to- 
day that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  ini- 
tial budget  resolution  to  be  adopted  by 
both  Houses  before  an  appropriation  bill 
can  ever  be  considered? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  gratified  at  that 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  congratulate  him 
especially  for  the  comment  he  made 
about  the  need  for  the  will  to  accomplish 
the  procedure  itself.  Arthur  Bums,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  took 
vei-y  favorable  note  of  this  bill  in  a  com- 
mencement speech  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
but  he  also  added  this: 

Procedural  changes,  however,  will  mean 
little  unless  the  political  will  exists  to  ex- 
ploit the  changes  fully.  And  thU  can  happen 


only  if  the  American  people  understand  bet- 
ter the  natiu«  of  the  Inflation  we  have  been 
experiencing  and  demand  appropriate  action 
by  their  elected  representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  all  those  who 
did  such  great  work  in  putting  this  pro- 
posal together  and  bringing  it  to  us. 

My  question  is  this;  While  we  are 
moving  to  a  new  budget  year,  which  will 
be  from  October  1  to  September  30,  is 
there  any  requirement  that  other  units 
of  Government  shift  to  a  different  budget 
year,  for  instance,  the  school  district  or  a 
State  or  any  other  unit  of  a  government 
outside  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  There  is  an  assumption 
that  will  happen  and  £dso  a  provision  in 
the  proposed  bill  that  would  provide  for 
very  careful  study  of  the  process  of  the 
shift.  We  are  not  proposing  to  shift  next 
year  In  this.  We  are  proposing  to  shift 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  which  begins  October 
1,  1976,  so  we  are  fully  cognizant  of  the 
dilemma  and  we  hope  this  can  be  worked 
out  in  a  coordinated  fashion. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  find  myself  In  the  very  em- 
barrassing positirai  that  I  have  11  min- 
utes requested  of  me  and  I  have  only  6 
minutes  remaining. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  conference  report  and 
commend  the  committee  for  the  actions 
they  have  taken.  However,  I  think  that 
while  we  su-e  here  today  as  sort  of  a 
mutual  admiration  society  thinking  that 
we  have  done  some  great  things  on  be- 
half of  budget  control,  and  I  hope  we 
have,  we  have  to  recognize  that  we  have 
yet  to  see  the  product  of  our  efforts. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  going  to  work  is 
going  to  be  determined  by  the  will  of 
the  people  in  this  House. 

It  strikes  me  as  a  little  incongruous, 
but  when  we  are  talking  about  budget 
control  here  I  notice  over  In  the  other 
body  they  are  talking  about  tax  reduc- 
tion in  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  That  hardly 
looks  like  budget  or  fiscal  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report  is 
a  classic  product  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. It  has  been  some  20  months  In  the 
making;  first  in  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Control,  where  I  served 
imder  the  able  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittkn) 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ull- 
man) and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schneebeli)  .  It  has  been  led 
throught  the  legislative  process  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling ) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Nebraslta  (Mr. 
Martin)  .  It  has  been  considered  by  two 
Senate  committees,  and  was  in  confer- 
ence between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
for  over  2  months. 

The  conference  report  should,  and  I 
believe  will,  receive  the  approval  of  the 
House.  There  are  features  in  the  report 
that  individual  Members  may  differ  with. 
For  example,  I  had  hoped  that  the  bill 
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would  set  a  deadline  for  enactment  of 
authorization  legislation,  instead  of  the 
reporting  deadline  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  accepted  by  the  conferees.  1 
would  prefer  that  the  Congressional  Bud- 
get Office  be  limited  to  direct  support  of 
the  budget  control  process.  And  I  think 
that  impoundment  control  Is  an  issue 
whose  time  has  come  and  gone. 

Yet  there  Is  a  critical  need  for  a  mech- 
anism through  which  the  Congress  can 
establish  and  review  budget  totals,  and 
relate  Its  appr(«jriations  for  individual 
programs  to  those  totals.  This  conference 
report  does  provide  such  a  mechanism, 
and  I  support  It  for  that  reason.  It  does 
not,  and  can  not,  ensure  that  this  mech- 
anism will  be  used  In  a  responsible  man- 
ner. That  will  be  determined  by  the  con- 
gressional leadership,  working  with  in- 
dividual committee  chairmen  and  Mem- 
bers. 

I  would  like  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  who,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  has 
worked  so  hard  to  reach  a  compromise 
which  is  technically  and  politically  ac- 
ceptable to  all  who  have  a  vital  Interest 
in  budget  control.  I  think  those  efforts 
have  been  successful,  and  the  commit- 
tee has  my  compliments  and  admiration. 
Now  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the 
future,   and  to  the   operation   of   this 
budget  control  mechanism.  We  are  estab- 
lishing procedures  which  are  new,  and  In 
many  cases  imtested.  In  spite  of  our  best 
efforts,  some  will  not  work,  and  some  will 
work  In  ways  we  do  not  intend.  I  think  it 
is  extremely  important  that  we  establish 
responsibility  for  the  oversight  of  these 
procedures,    so   that   problems   can   be 
promptly  identified,  and  administrative 
or  legislative  remedies  implemented.  I 
think  that  the  new  House  Committee  on 
the  Budget  should  have  an  Important 
role  in  this  oversight,  because  that  com- 
mittee has  the  key  legislative  role  in 
budget  control,  and  Its  membership  has 
been  specifically  deflnetl  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  the  House. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
respond  to  this  concern? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first 
place,  I  have  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  who  has  done  so  much  on 
this  matter  on  the  floor,  that  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  know  what  the  intentions 
are,  because  I  would  think  that  would 
largely  be  in  the  hands  of  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  and  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  on  both  sides. 

I  would  envisage  this  would  be  a  very 
careful,  continuing  examination  of  the 
process,  because  I  cannot  conceive  that 
this  process,  although  it  is  the  best  that 
we  can  figure  out,  would  be  the  best  for 
all  circumstances. 

I  would  think  one  of  the  first  charges 
in  that  Budget  Committee  and  the  staff 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  of  the  lead- 
ership would  be  to  see  if  this  is  a  prac- 
ticable outline  of  the  plan.  It  really  Is 
no  more  than  that. 

The  gentleman  made  very  clear  and 
very  accurately,  as  a  nimiber  of  others 
have,  that  It  is  going  to  take  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  doing  to  make  this  real. 


I  think  the  oversight  should  come 
rom  the  leader- 


wanted  to  get 


from  the  committee  and 
ship. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I 
some  of  the  legislative  l^istory.  It  is  the 
gentleman's  (pinion  that  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  House  should  have  the 
primai-y  oversight  In  ooperatlon  with 
the  leadership? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Thai  would  be  my 
thought. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Sjeaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Masi  achusetts     (Mr. 

BOLAND)  . 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  S;  >eaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conferer  :e  report  on  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1975. 

We  are  on  the  thre  hold  of  accom- 
plishing what  some  felt  was  not  possible 
only  a  few  short  montt  s  ago.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  particularly  Mr.  Bolling 
and  Mr.  Martin  on  an  excellent  confer- 
ence agreement.  I  also  want  to  offer  my 
thanks  to  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control  where  much  of  the 
early  work  on  tackling  [this  tough  prob- 
lem was  completed.  Ann  finally,  I  want 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  Gene  Wilhelm 
and  Bruce  Meredith  o  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Staff,  md  Larry  Filson, 
Allan  Schick,  John  Birriere — all  have 
worked  to  pull  togethpr  the  scattered 
parts  of  the  budget  process  into  a  co- 
hesive document.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Hoi^se  is  about  to  put 
into  place,  the  last  sti>ne,  in  the  long 
effort  to  build  a  framelpork  for  effective 
budget  control.  Each  year.  Congress  acts 
on  a  wide  variety  of  blEs.  But  this  could 
be  the  single  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  adopted  in  fecent  times.  Fis- 
cal policy  in  the  Congress  has  not  been 
stimulated  by  choice.  R  ather,  it  has  been 
the  victim  of  confusion .  Year  after  year, 
the  appropriations  ena  ;ted  have  totalled 
less  than  the  executive  branch  request- 
ed.  But  legislation   r«  ported   by  other 
committees  has  gradua  lly  increased  out- 
lays through  "backdoor"  and  other  man- 
datory spending.  It  is  shocking  when  you 
realize,  that  the  13  fnajor  appropria- 
tion bills  we  act  on  eafh  year,  represent 
only  40  percent  of  the  Government's  ex- 
penditures. The  fact  |s  that  the  deci- 
sions that  determine  the  ultimate  shape 
of  the  budget  are   mjade — not  just  in 
13    major    appropriat  on    bills — ^but    in 
more  than  150  sepan  te  measiures  that 
have  budget  impact.   This  fragmented 
and  imcoordinated  pr<  cess  denies  Mem- 
bers a  vote  on  the  nost  vital  issues — 
what  total  expendlturi  s  should  be — how 
they  should  be  finance  d — and  what  pri- 
orities should  be  assii  ned  among  com- 
peting programs.  ] 

The  conference  agrteement  before  us 
today  provides  us  with  the  tools  to  gain 
control  over  all  the  budget.  It  provides 
us  with  the  tools  to  determine  effective 
priorities — to  determine  what  old  pro- 
grams should  be  discanded,  and  what  new 
programs  should  be  a4opted. 

Revenues  are  limited,  and  we  must  be- 
gin now  to  choose  among  many  desir- 


able objectives  and  concentrate  our  re- 
sources on  those  areas  thfit  matter  the 
most. 

This  Is  an  historic  day  In  the  House, 
but  after  all  the  work  is  finished,  and 
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after  all  the  speeches  are  ihade,  the  only 
question  remaining  is  wil|  it  work?  Of 
course,  I  can  not  answer  that  question 
today— but  I  do  know,  thjat  whether  It 
works  or  not,  depends  largely  on  the  will 
of  each  Member  to  make  it  work. 

The  budget  process  is  by  definition 
complicated.  The  nuances  <>f  budget  con- 
trol are  complex.  In  mahy  ways,  this 
budget  reform  exercise  Is  most  useful  be- 
cause it  helps  educate  eaoh  of  us  about 
what  we  have  been  doing]  out  here.  Let 
me  cite  two  statistics.  Onlj  28  percent  of 
the  1975  budget  is  controftible.  The  bal- 
ance goes  to  Interest  on  me  debt,  reve- 
nue-sharing, farm  price  supports,  and 
fixed  payments  to  Individuals.  Payments 
to  individual  alone  now  comprises  44  per- 
cent of  the  Government's  total  outlays. 
These  payments  are  for  iocial  security, 
military  and  civilian  retirement,  unem- 
ployment assistance,  vetelran's  benefits, 
medicare,  housing  payments,  and  public 
assistance.  Seven  years  pgo  the  same 
payments  to  individuals  r^resented  only 
26  percent  of  total  Govertiment  outlays. 

This  is  the  heart  of  bud| 
budget  reform.  We  cannc 
proving  new  payments 
and  new  programs  to  solv^ 
But  In  a  sense,  that  Is  wha 
doing.  The  problem  is  tha^ 
have  a  way  of  developing 
stituencles,  and  payment 
have  a  way  of  being  mac 
in  the  last  analysis,  we  cc 
question  of  will.  Do  we 
make  this  new  tool  work| 
because  the  alternative  is 

pletely  out  of  control,  andja  nation  which 

is  rapidly  outspending  its! resources. 

When  we  vote  to  adopt  this  confer- 
ence report  our  work  is 

ning.  This  bill  will  pro\ 

opportimlty.  I  do  not  thit 

this  opportunity  and  I  ur 

of  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr. 

such  time  as  he  may  cons^ 

tleman  from  Mississippi 
Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Sp 

earlier,  it  has  been  a  gr 

work  with  this  committee 

the  members  of  the  Rule^ 

the  fine  job  they  have  do^ 
Mr.  Speaker,  first,  ma 

I  could  claim  that  the 

sional  Budget  and  Impoi 

Act  would  or  could  resul 

the  national  debt  of  nearly  $500,000,000,- 

000 ;  or  possibly  take  upl  the  extra  U.S. 

dollar  in  the  amount  of 

that  each  Japan  and  We 

with  which  they  bid  up 

lumber,  coal,  other  t&\ 

commodities,  as  well  a^ 

much  of  our  inflation.  I  »ash  I  could  say 

this  measure  would  pull  foreign  aid  back 

to  assistance,  for  foreign  iid  is  almost  one 

hundred  per  cent  inflationary.  We  sell 

our  goods  and  commodities  to  get  our  own 
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Ret  control  and 
continue  ap- 

for  this  group 
that  problem. 

it  we  have  been 

1  new  programs 
powerful  con- 
to  Individuals 

^e  to  voters.  So 

le  back  to  the 

ive  the  will  to 

I  hope  we  do 

I  a  budget  com- 


ily  just  begin- 
ide  us  with  an 
we  can  miss 
?e  the  adoption 

weaker,  I  yield 

jme  to  the  gen- 

(Mr.  Whitten)  . 

eaker,  as  I  said 

it  pleasiu*  to 

I  do  commend 

;  Committee  for 

le. 

^y  I  say  I  wish 
iding  Congres- 
idment  Control 
H  in  pas^ng  off 


^00,000,000,000 

^em  Exu-ope  has 

U.S.  prices  on 

materials  and 

land,  causing 


money  b£u:k;  therefore, 
money  at  a  depreciated 


we  have  more 
value  and  less 


goods  which  means  higher  prices  In 
terms  of  U.S.  dollars  for  everything.  I 
cannot  claim  that  this  measui'e  will  ac- 
complish all  that. 

The  measure  before  us,  however,  will 
bring  before  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  whole  story  each  year 
and  each  step  provided  herein  is  a  step 
toward  fiscal  responsibility,  determined 
on  an  annual  basis. 

OCR  JOINT  COMMITTEE 

It  was  almost  18  months  ago  that  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol had  its  first  organization  meeting 
and  undertook  its  study  of  the  inadequa- 
cies of  our  present  legislative  budget 
control  system.  I  was  pleased  to  serve  as 
cochalrman  of  the  joint  study  commit- 
tee along  with  my  colleague  Al  Ullhan 
as  well  as  the  other  30  members  of  the 
committee.  I  am  highly  gratified  that 
all  32  of  us  were  able  to  agree  upon  a 
report  and  that  the  32  of  us  joined  in 
introducing  the  original  bill  H.R.  7130. 
Although  It  was  not  Intended  that  we 
have  agreement  on  many  of  the  details 
of  that  original  bill,  we  felt,  nevertheless, 
that  it  was  valuable  in  establishing  cer- 
tain fundamental  principals  of  budget 
control  which  are  still  incorporated  in 
the  final  bill  now  before  us  for  approval. 

H.R.  10961 

Based  on  my  experience  with  the  Joint 
Study  Committee,  I  was  asked  to  study 
and  examine  the  provisions  of  many 
other  excellent  bills,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  various  of  our  colleagues. 
I  did  this  and  thought  the  best  way  to 
comment  was  to  introduce  a  bill  which  in 
my  judgment  brought  together  the  best 
parts  of  various  bills  that  were  before 
us.  Thus,  I  introduced  H.R.  10961  on 
October  16. 

I  am  glad  that  H.R.  7130,  as  finally 
agreed  upon  in  the  conference  action, 
generally  incorporates  these  revisions,  all 
of  which  had  the  basic  objective  of  sim- 
plifying to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
the  new  budgetary  control  organization 
and  procedures. 

Very  briefly,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
certain  basic  principles  incorporated  in 
the  approval  plan  which  I  believe,  based 
on  our  extensive  study  and  deliberations, 
will  assure  the  establishment  of  an  effec- 
tive system  of  legislative  budget  control. 

CHANGE    IN    FISCAL    YEAR 

The  change  in  the  fiscal  year,  which  I 
had  embodied  in  my  bill,  to  the  period 
of  October  1  to  September  30  will  provide 
adequate  time  for  consideration  of  the 
Budget  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing continuing  resolutions  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Government  agencies  pending 
passage  of  the  appropriations  bills. 

MEMBERSHIP     OF     COMMn.TEE-HOTATION 

The  establishment  of  budget  commit- 
tees in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
will  provide  the  essential  mechanism  for 
coordinating  revenue  and  expenditure 
actions  and  recommending  a  legislative 
budget.  The  bill  properly  provides  that 
the  membership  of  this  coordinating 
committee  in  the  House  will  give  rep- 
resentation to  the  Appropriations,  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  Legislative  Commit- 


tees, and  the  lesulershlp  of  the  majority 
and  minority  parties.  The  plan  also  pro- 
vides, as  I  proposed  in  H.R.  10961,  that 
the  members  shall  be  rotated  among  the 
members  of  their  parent  committees  to 
assure  that  the  Budget  Committee  does 
not  become  a  "super-duper"  committee. 
The  Budget  Committee  will  have  only 
the  power  to  make  recommendations  in 
reference  to  the  legislative  budget,  and 
all  of  its  actions  will  be  subject  to  the 
majority  will  of  the  House. 

FLEXIBLE    TARGETS— CONGRESSIONAL 
EXAMINATION 

The  bill  provides  that  Congress  shall 
have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  examine 
the  budget  from  an  overall  point  of  view 
together  with  a  congressional  system  of 
deciding  program  priorities.  The  mech- 
anism for  providing  this  opportunity  Is 
the  budget  resolution.  The  first  resolu- 
tion will  set  tentative  total  levels  for  new 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  the  appro- 
priate spending  level  for  each  functional 
category  in  the  budget,  and  overall  levels 
of  Federal  revenues,  debt,  and  sxirplus  or 
deficit.  Most  important,  and  we  learned 
this  in  our  earlier  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  establish  a  legislative  budget,  it  is  not 
feasible  to  establish  a  rigid,  fixed  ceiling 
on  the  budget  at  the  outset  of  each  ses- 
sion. The  plan  provides,  therefore,  as  I 
proposed  in  H.R.  10961,  that  overall  fig- 
ures and  breakdowns  in  the  initial  reso- 
lution shall  be  targets,  serving  as  guide- 
lines to  the  subsequent  passage  of  ap- 
propriation bills.  The  complex  and  de- 
tailed compUance  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  original  joint  study  com- 
mittee plan  have  been  dropped  to  permit 
Congress  to  work  its  will  in  consideration 
of  individual  bills,  but  with  understand- 
ing of  their  impact  in  relationship  to  the 
targets. 

FINAL    RESOLUTION 

The  final  budget  resolution,  to  be  en- 
acted after  passage  of  the  appropriation 
bills,  will  provide  a  final  determination  of 
the  legislative  budget  totals  with  direc- 
tion to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committees  to  take  such  actions  in  the 
form  of  a  budget  reconciliation  bill  as 
may  be  necessary  to  conform  to  the  re- 
vised budget  total.  This  is  a  most  impor- 
tant element  of  the  budget  control  plan, 
for  it  assures  that  before  adjourning. 
Congress  will  take  responsible  action  to 
either  reduce  its  spending  actions  to  con- 
form to  the  target  figiires  or  pass  such 
revenue  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
finance  a  higher  spending  figure. 

Finally,  Incorporated  in  the  bill  is  the 
new  procedure  for  processing  the  appro- 
priation bills,  which  I  proposed  to  H.R. 
10961.  Prior  to  the  reporting  of  the  first 
appropriation  bill,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations must  complete  its  subcom- 
mittee mark-ups  and  full  committee  ac- 
tion on  all  the  annual  appropriation  bills 
and  report  to  the  House  a  summary  of 
its  recommendation  in  comparison  with 
the  target  figures  contained  in  the  first 
budget  resolution.  The  conference  agree- 
ment properly  contains  an  exception  to 
the  procedure  in  the  instance  of  those 
appropriation  bills  which  must  be  de- 
layed pending  authorizations.  This  re- 


vised procedure  for  the  handling  of  ap- 
propriation bills  has  the  advantages  of  a 
single  package  appropriation  bill  with- 
out its  disadvantages.  It  will  assure  that 
the  Congress  in  its  action  on  the  indi- 
vidual appropriation  bills  will  be  fully  In- 
formed as  of  the  over  all  impact  on  the 
budget  targets  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations as  well  as  the  added  impact 
of  any  floor  amendments  that  might  be 
considered. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  H.R.  7130  provides 
for  a  practical  and  workable  solution  and 
will  make  possible  more  responsible  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  in  its  exercise  of  its 
power  of  the  purse.  As  is  true  of  any  sys- 
tem, however,  it  will  not  achieve  this  ob- 
jective unless  it  has  the  full  support  of 
all  of  us. 

CONCRATtTLATB     CONFEREES 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Mr.  Bol- 
ling, Mr.  Martd*  and  the  other  membere 
of  the  Rules  Committee  who  served  as 
conferees  for  the  excellent  conference 
report  on  the  budget  control  bill  which 
they  have  brought  back  to  the  House  for 
our  approval.  They  have  been  able  to 
keep  intact  the  basic  principles,  organi- 
zation and  procedure  of  the  budget  con- 
trol bill  passed  by  the  House  last  Decem- 
ber 4.  They  are  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  back  a  conference  bill,  which  I 
believe,  will  permit  us  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  legislative  budget  control  sys- 
tem and  yet  avoid  the  many  complexities 
that  might  frustrate  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress in  working  its  will  on  fiscal  matters. 
In  the  final  analysis,  every  procedure 
and  every  action  provided  in  the  bill,  Is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  a  ms^ority  of 
the  Members. 

Mr.  Bolling,  Mr.  Martin  and  the  other 
House  conferees  have  done  a  tremendous 
job  in  bringing  back  to  us  such  an  excel- 
lent conference  agreement  on  this  most 
complicated  subject  and  I  strongly  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mi-.  Speaker,  almost  ex- 
actly 2  years  ago  I  was,  joined  by  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues  particularly  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Harrington 
here  in  a  special  order  to  discuss  the  very 
problem  we  are  addressing  here  today  in 
final  legislation. 

We  were  concerned  that  the  Congress 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
losing  control  of  the  most  precious  and 
Important  power  and  elected  body  can 
have:  The  right  to  appropriate  funds, 
that  Is,  the  power  of  the  purse  string. 
Throughout  history,  who  controlled  the 
Government's  purse  strings  has  man- 
dated who  really  controlled  the  Govern- 
ment. Throughout  history,  the  power 
over  the  purse  has  meant  for  elected 
bodies  the  difference  between  wielding  an 
equal  role  in  Government  or  consigning 
oneself  to  the  role  of  a  mere  figurehead. 

Two  years  ago,  when  we  addressed  the 
House,  the  Congress  was  headed  down 
the  figurehead  road.  We  had  lost  control 
of  the  budget,  and  the  new  administra- 
tive practice  of  policy  impoundments 
was  cementing  the  path. 
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I  tried  to  make  the  point  that  the 
choice  of  what  would  happen  next  was 
up  to  us  in  the  Congress.  We  could 
either  allow  things  to  continue  on  that 
course  or  we  could  address  the  problem 
and  reclaim  our  constitutional  duty  to 
contrcd  the  Federal  pursestrings. 

The  situation  was  not  the  fault  of  in- 
dividual men  or  individual  committees, 
for  none  are  more  dedicated  than  our 
able  colleagues  who  have  charge  in  their 
committees  of  the  comings  and  going  of 
Federal  revenues. 

It  was  the  system  itself  as  it  had 
evolved  which  was  at  fault. 

For  several  years,  even  before  the  im- 
poundment debate  reached  its  peak,  I 
had  Introduced  legislation  to  restore  fis- 
cal responsibility  to  our  congressional 
budget  system,  and  I  had  introduced 
legislation  to  change  the  fiscal  year  to 
allow  the  Congress  a  more  reasonable 
and  practical  time  to  do  its  business. 
Those  bills  were  somewhat  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  one  we  consider  today. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  this  great  new 
effort  being  made  in  these  directions 
today. 

Shortly  after  the  address  to  the 
House  2  years  ago,  I  was  joined  by  over 
a  himdred  colleagues  in  sponsorship  of 
an  anti-impoundment  bill.  That  bill 
went  through  long  and  hard  and  vigor- 
ous debates,  getting  into  the  most  basic 
of  constitutional  questions.  Along  the 
way,  the  anti-impoundment  measure 
was  wedded  to  the  broader  approach,  an 
effort  totally  to  reform  the  congressional 
handling  of  the  budget  and  to  increase 
greatly  the  oversight  efforts  of  all  con- 
gressional committees. 

I  welcomed  this  marriage;  I  think  the 
bill  is  the  stronger  for  it.  I  commend  Mr. 
Ullman  and  Mr.  Bolling  for  this  dedi- 
cated work  in  presenting  this  measure, 
and  I  commend  Mr.  Martin  for  his  lead- 
ership and  cooperation. 

My  early  proposals  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  others  have  been  changed  great- 
ly. Parts  of  the  bill  are  hard  to  recognize. 
Other  parts,  however,  seem  very  familiar 
to  me— the  changing  of  the  fiscal  year, 
provision  of  spending  targets  and  of  a 
resolution  of  later  developments  with 
those  targets,  a  recognition  of  the  vast 
role  played  by  the  so-called  "vmcontrol- 
lable"  budget  Items  in  our  outlay  totals, 
and  a  serious  effort  to  equip  the  Con- 
gress with  the  manpower  needed  to 
handle  today's  huge  Federal  budget. 

Yet  while  changes  have  been  made,  all 
of  the  bill  before  us  is  obviously,  to  me, 
the  outcome  of  the  serious  and  carefully 
weighed  constitutional  questions  which 
were  raised  and  reraised,  hashed  about 
and  rehashed  about,  until  I  think  we 
have  found  a  solution  which  will  be  not 
only  constitutional  but  practical,  not 
only  practical  but  sound. 

I  applaud  the  conference  committee 
for  its  able  work  in  settling  difficult  Is- 
sues, and  I  applaud  all  those  who  have 
labored  so  hard  over  the  past  years  to 
bring  this  bill  to  fruition. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  ui-ge  each  of 
my  colleagues  here  today  to  vote  for  it — 
and  to  vote  for  a  restoration  to  the  Con- 
gress of  our  constitutional  duties  over  the 
purse. 
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This  bill  may  not  be  a  cure-all.  It  may 
be  only  a  beginning.  Its  success  will  de- 
pend on  the  cooperation  of  the  Members. 
While  most  of  us  feel  that  we  might  have 
finally  at  long  last  agreed  to  a  budget- 
control  process,  and  wfth  It  an  anti- 
impoundment  provision,  It  really  Is  basi- 
cally a  new  approach,  0,  new  start  on 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Sfceaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham  > .      ■ 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  I  Speaker,  I  am 
tempted  to  join  those  it  my  colleagues 
who  have  hailed  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Aqt  as  "historic," 
"monumental,"  and  "lAtal"  legislation, 
but  I  am  going  to  resist  Ithat  temptation. 
I  do  so  because  no  onf  ctin  accurately 
predict  how  this  bill.  With  all  its  com- 
plexities, is  going  to  work  out,  and  I  con- 
fess to  real  trepidatio*  on  that  score. 
However,  I   am   Impressed   by  all  the 
thought  and  hard  worn  that  has  gone 
into  this  bill.  MoreovetL  it  Is  clear  that 
the  final  version  bef or^  us  today  repre- 
sents a  marked  Improtrement  over  the 
initial  drafts  and  the  bills  considered  by 
the  House  and  the  Senjjte  originally.  For 
example,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
conference  committee  has  Incorporated 
provisions  similar  to  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered to  the  House  bill  which  wIU  tend  to 
Insure  that  all  appropriations  bills  are 
treated  equally.  The  original  House  bill, 
H.R.  7130,  expressly  provided  that  those 
appropriations  bills  which  conformed  to 
the  targets  in  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  would  be  enacted 
into  law,  without  awiiiting  final  con- 
gressional action  on  ill  appropriations 
bills,  thus  giving  them  a  kind  of  pre- 
ferred status.  The  conference  report  pro- 
vides in  section  301(b)  that  the  first  con- 
current  resolution   om  the  budget  can 
specify  that  all  appropriations  bills  not 
be  sent  to  the  Presldiit  imtil  Congress 
has  completed  a  September  reconcilia- 
tion of  Its  initial  budget  targets  with  its 
separate  spending  measures.  This,  then, 
appears  to  be  the  preferred  procedure, 
even  though  the  bill  also  allows  "any 
other  procedure  whlcn  is  considered  ai>- 
propriate  to  carry  oii  the  purposes  of 
this  act."  J 

There  are  many  otler  such  Improve- 
ments which  togethetj  make  this  bill  as 
tightly  knit  as  one  |  could  hope.  The 
Budget  Committee  a»d  the  Legislative 
Budget  OfBce  should  jgive  the  Congress 
a  much  firmer  grip  (^  the  raising  and 
spending  of  tax  dollars,  and  replace  the 
present  piecemeal,  uncoordinated  proc- 
ess with  a  coordinated,  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  Federal  budget.  It 
should  also  allow  meaWngful  debates  on 
national  priorities  ati  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress  which  j  will  be  a  welcome 
development.  The  imiioundment  controls 
In  title  X  should  ind  the  executive 
branch's  abuse  of  poD(|er  In  this  area. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  procedure  is, 
necessarily  I  suppose,  cumbersome.  A 
great  amount  of  ad  litlonal  work  will 
have  to  be  squeeze<  into  an  already 
crowded  congressionil  calendar.  The 
race  between  authorij  atlon  bills  and  ap 
propriations  bills  in  puch  areas  as  for- 
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eign  aid  will  become  even  more  frantic. 
I  cannot  see  how  the  expectation  of  the 
managers  of  this  bill  thajt  future  pro- 
grams will  be  authorized  sit  least  a  year 
In  advance  will  be  realiped  in  many 
areas. 

However,  there  Is  no  contesting  the 
fact  that  we  must  try  to  «iake  this  pro- 
posed system  work.  I  will  jjoin  with  what 
I  know  will  be  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  in  supporting  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  ad- 
dress a  couple  of  questiona  to  the  chair- 
man. First,  as  he  will  recall,  I  proposed 
an  Eunendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
which  would  delay  the  consideration  of 
all  appropriation  bills  untij  after  the  sec- 
ond conciu-rent  resolution 

Would  it  be  a  fair  sta 
tion  301(b)  if  the  bill  r 
Conference,  which  states 
nal  concurrent  resolution 
that  process,  moves  at  le 
way  In  the  direction  of  t, 
propria  tion  bills  equally? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  S. 
the  gentleman  for  his  re.,^ 

With  regard  to  the  effective  date  tim- 
ing the  bill,  I  notice  a  number  of  provi- 
sions. Is  It  the  contemplation  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  Committees  wUl  be  ap- 
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lent  that  sec- 
orted  by  the 
tiat  the  origi- 

^an  provide  for 
st  some  of  the 

^eating  all  ap- 

orrect. 

eaker,  I  thank 
tly. 


Congress  so  ao 
of  the  Budget 


pointed  prcwtiptly  in  this 

to  appoint  the  Director  ^ 

Office  and  to  proceed  in  Ihe  preparation 

for  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  think  It  is  safe  to  say 
it  Is  the  hope  of  the  conimlttee,  and  all 
the  committees  which  worked  mi  this, 
that   the    matter   would!  proceed    very 
quickly,  because  It  will  take  all  the  time 
they  can  possibly  have  [for  the  people 
who  are  designated  on  tr 
mittee  and  other  comi 
meet  the  rather  genero 
provided. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  S 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebri 
er,  I  yield  2  minutes  t 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  day 
Is  about  to  dawn  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. There  has  been  a  lack,  we 
are  told  today,  of  will,  discipline,  and  re- 
straint, and  this  budge 
going  to  cure  all  things 
Bless  your  hearts  and 
had  for  years  an  antic  eficiency  act,  a 
perfectly  good  act,  but  what  do  you  do 
with  It? 

You  come  here  each  year  with  two  or 
three  and  up  to  four  deficiency  appro- 
priation bills.  You  make)  the  regular  ap- 
propriations, and  then  c6me  in  later  with 
deficiency  bills  which  )ear  the  sugar- 
coated  titles  of  supplem  jntal  appropria- 
tions. They  are  deficiency  appropriations 
nevertheless  and  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  above  the  ref:ular  appropria- 
tions. They  demonstrat<  the  lack  of  dis- 
cipline and  will  to  take  t  le  measures  that 
are  necessary  to  establl^  sound,  respon- 
sible fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  also 
good  act  which  provides  that  Congress 
shall  adjourn  each  year  on  July  31.  So 


le  Budget  Com- 

ittees  to  even 

time  schedule 

eaker,  I  thank 

ika.  Mr.  Speak- 
the  gentleman 


control  bill  is 
souls,  you  have 


what  do  we  do?  We  pass  a  concurrent 
resolutI(Hi  setting  that  act  aside  and  Con- 
gress gleefully  goes  its  way  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  almost  celebrating  Christmas 
Eve  in  session. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  bill,  every- 
thing and  everybody  is  going  to  be  re- 
formed. Everything  Is  going  to  be  himky- 
dory,  and  the  goose  is  going  to  hang  high. 
If  we  just  pass  this  blU,  we  will  have 
brought  into  play  all  the  wUl,  all  of  the 
restraint,  sind  all  of  the  discipline  that 
Is  necessary  to  balance  the  budget,  stop 
inflation,  and  restore  fiscal  sanity.  Do 
not  believe  It  for  1  minute. 

I  will  not  be  here  when  this  alleged 
reform  goes  Into  operation,  but  I  predict 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  Members 
of  the  other  body  will  quickly  find  ways 
to  warp  and  bend  the  reform  rules  laid 
down  here  today  and,  at  least,  some  of 
the  Members  present  on  the  floor  will 
be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  another 
resort  to  gimmickry.  The  issue  of  budget 
and  spending  control  can  be  met  here 
today,  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day  If  the 
Members  of  Congress  will  but  exercise 
the  courage  and  determination.  This  Is 
again  misleading  the  public  and  I  predict 
again  that  time  and  events  will  prove  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
endorse  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross).  I 
think  I  shall  have  those  remarks  en- 
graved in  stone,  and  present  them  next 
year  at  this  time,  after  the  gentleman 
has  retired  from  his  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  country,  to  the  many 
who  have  made  glowing  speeches  here 
today  about  budget  control,  but  who  will 
probably  end  up  voting  for  more  back- 
door spending  and  bigger  budget  levels 
the  moment  we  approve  this  bill. 

Make  no  mistake:  this  bill  Is  a  step 
forward,  and  It  will  help.  But  it  is  not  a 
panacea,  and  it  will  only  be  as  effective 
In  enforcing  budget  control  as  the  col- 
lective will  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. While  It  will  lead  to  a  more  orga- 
nized method  of  approaching  the  budg- 
etary responsibility,  It  contains  no  guar- 
antee that  the  overall  level  of  Federal 
spending  will  be  held  to  a  reasonable 
limit;  only  firm  resolve  on  the  part  of 
Congress  can  insure  that.  It  does  not 
guarantee  an  end  to  red  ink  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's boolcs:  only  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  of  the 
sort  which  I  have  introduced  in  this 
House,  or  similar  action,  will  assure  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  spending  more  than 
we  take  in  each  year.  And  it  certainly 
will  not  assure  a  rational  approach  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers' 
money — we  will  still  be  free  to  spend 
that  money  on  as  many  foolish  and  ill- 
advised  programs  as  a  majority  of  us 
like. 

In  addition,  the  final  conference  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  does  not  contain  several 
key  elements  which  were  Included  in  the 
original  House  bill.  The  measure  does  not 
include  present  programs  imder  the  limi- 
tations placed  on  backdoor  spending, 
which  represents  a  significant  weaken- 
ing of  the  bill.  The  provisions  requiring 
committee  oversight  and  review  of  exist- 


ing programs,  an  essential  part  of  any 
effort  to  weed  out  programs  which  are 
unproductive,  or  which  have  outlived 
their  usefulness,  have  also  been  watered 
down. 

In  short,  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  will  give  us  the  tools 
we  need  to  approach  the  budgetmaking 
process  In  a  responsible  and  organized 
fashion.  But  we  must  use  these  tools 
effectively.  If  we  approach  them  as 
troublesome  axmoyances  and  work 
aroimd  them,  then  budget  control  will  be 
a  sham.  If  we  employ  them  Intelligently, 
and  combine  them  with  a  willingness  to 
hold  down  the  overall  level  of  spendjpg, 
then  we  may  succeed  in  bringing  fiscal 
responsibility  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  first  time  in  my  memory.  I  pledge 
to  work  toward  this  goal,  and  I  hope  that 
the  other  Members  who  have  praised 
this  bill  so  eloquently  today  will  do  so  as 
well.  I  only  wish  that  we  could  look  for- 
ward to  the  wise  counsel  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  as  we  Implement  its  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo>  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

The  legislation  before  us  this  after- 
noon Is  a  comprehensive  measure  de- 
signed to  end  the  haphazard  manner 
in  which  the  Congress,  for  far  too  long, 
has  dealt  with  the  Federal  budget.  Not 
only  will  this  measure  be  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  urgently  needed  to  be  acted 
upon  by  this  Congress  but  Its  passage 
will  mark  a  significant  reform  In  both 
congressional  procedures  and  in  legisla- 
tive-executive relationships. 

As  the  New  York  Times  very  appro- 
priately observed  editorially  earlier  this 
month — 

Until  now  a  loose  and  fragmented  budget 
process  bas  often  caused  spending  to  veer 
out  of  control,  with  serious  inflationary  con- 
sequences. 

Further,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any 
substantive  coordination  between  the 
appropriations  and  revenue  raising  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses,  fiscal  policy  has 
been  a  major  cause  of  instability. 

By  providing  a  mechanism  for  the 
Congress  to  regain  control  over  the  Fed- 
eral budget — through  the  creation  of  a 
pi-ocedure  for  viewing  the  budget  as  a 
whole  and  determining  the  desired  levels 
of  spending,  revenues,  deficit  or  surplus 
and  debt  in  a  manner  affecting  the  over- 
all economy  in  the  most  advantageous 
fashion — H.R.  7130  will  bring  some  order 
out  of  chaos.  By  restoring  the  Congress 
to  its  proper  role  in  the  budget  process 
this  measure  will  correct  the  serious  im- 
balance of  power  which  for  many  years 
has  rendered  the  legislative  branch  in- 
effective when  faced  with  a  better  orga- 
nized and  more  purposeful  Executive. 

The  annual  budget  battles  which  have 
ensued  have  been  terribly  damaging  to 
the  democratic  process  and  to  economic 
stability  and  have  frequently  jeopardized 
programs  which  have  sought  to  provide 
remedies  for  many  of  the  domestic  ills 
confronting  our  people.  Further,  tjie  Con- 
gress has  been  in  a  difiScult  position  to 


achieve  a  meaningful  reorderhig  of  na- 
tional priorities  because  of  our  imwilling- 
ness  to  take  the  initiative  to  rationally 
manage  the  budget. 

This  legislation  contains  a  number  of 
progressive  and  useful  featmes  which 
will  not  only  streamline  the  whole  budget 
process  but  will  make  it  more  functional 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. Through  the  establishment  of  budget 
committees  in  each  house — aided  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office— the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  effectively  match 
the  executive's  fiscal  expertise  and  will 
certainly  better  equip  us  to  determine 
spending  priorities.  Further,  H.R.  7130 
will  set  a  procedure  to  provide  for  con- 
gressional control  over  the  impoundment 
of  funds  by  the  President,  a  device  whose 
necessity  has  been  highlighted  by  the  ir- 
responsible and  detrimental  Impound- 
ments of  the  past  several  years. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  is  quoted  as  hav- 
ing declared,  the  Congress  "cannot  con- 
tinue our  present  course  of  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility without  destroying  the  Na- 
tion. Congressional  budgeting  has  to  be 
the  first  step."  The  reform  measure  we 
are  now  considering  cannot  be  delayed 
further  and  we  must  move  affirmatively 
to  correct  present  deficiencies  and  enact 
this  conference  report  to  enable  us  to 
properly  meet  national  economic  needs 
and  overall  budget  priorities.  Further, 
this  legislation  will  aid  in  placing  the 
interests  of  the  people  above  narrow  spe- 
cial interests  In  shaping  the  Federal 
budget  and.  hopefully,  will  assist  In  re- 
storing public  confidence  in  governmen- 
tal  processes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  particular  conference 
report,  as  I  did  the  bill. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  7130,  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  I  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee  for  their  good 
work  In  reporting  this  agreement  to  the 
floor;  an  agreement  that  is  nonpartisan 
and  protects  the  best  interests  of  tlie 
American  people. 

This  legislation  represents  a  big  step 
forward  in  dealing  with  the  catastrophe 
of  Inflation  that  hsis  been  so  damaging  to 
the  well-being  of  this  Nation.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  inflation  is  tlie 
most  severe  economic  problem  now  con- 
fronting this  country.  Consumer  prices 
have  risen  to  exorbitant  highs,  and  pur- 
chasing power  has  eroded  to  record  lows. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  insidious 
growth  of  inflation  has  been  irresponsible 
and  uncontrolled  Government  spending. 
Until  now.  the  President's  impoundment 
of  fmids  has  been  the  only  thing  keeping 
this  spending  imder  control.  I  believe 
that  impoundment  of  funds  ultimately 
works  to  the  detriment  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  by  weakening  the  separation 
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of  powers  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches. 

However,  if  the  Congress  were  to  de- 
stroy this  power  to  impound  funds,  with- 
out first  providing  the  machinery  to  re- 
sponsibly handle  the  Federal  budget,  the 
result  would  be  bankruptcy  for  the 
American  people. 

There  must  be  a  mechanism  in  the 
Congress  to  effectively  limit  congres- 
sional spending  and  this  bill  accom- 
plishes the  goal.  It  sets  up  budget  com- 
mittees within  both  bodies  of  Congress 
to  coordinate  and  monitor  budget  out- 
lays and  authority.  The  committees  are 
responsible  for  reporting  resolutions  that 
will  set  a  statutory  spending  ceiling  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  also  deter- 
mine the  overall  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues and  public  debt,  and  the  result- 
ing surplus  or  deficit  levels. 

The  bill  permits  the  President  to  im- 
pound funds  solely  for  contingencies  or 
to  affect  certain  savings.  The  President 
is  required  to  report  any  impoundment 
action  to  the  Congress  by  means  of  a 
deferral  message,  and  the  Congress  is 
given  the  right  to  pass  an  impoundment 
resolution  disapproving  the  deferral, 
thereby  making  the  funds  available  for 
their  intended  piu-pose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  setting  a  limit  for 
expenditures,  this  bill  reaffirms,  in  Con- 
gress, the  constitutional  prerogative  for 
controlling  the  Nation's  pursestrings.  Fis- 
cal responsibility  and  constitutional 
power  must  go  hand  in  hand  if  the  Con- 
gress is  to  deal  with  the  rampant  rise 
in  inflation. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  1  minute  which  I  have 
remaining,  I  would  again  like  to  point 
out  that  this  legislation  will  work  only 
if  the  Members  of  Congress,  of  both  the 
House  and  the  other  body,  have  the  will 
and  the  determination  to  carry  through 
and  make  it  work.  That  is  extremely 
important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pointed  out  in  earlier 
remarks,  the  bill  is  very,  very  flexible. 
There  are  options  in  the  House  for  not 
making  it  work  if  the  Congress  and  the 
committees  do  not  have  the  will  to  carry 
through.  But  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  do  have  the  will  in  future  years  and 
that  it  will  work  and  will  improve  the 
operation  of  the  Congress  and  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Again.  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is 
only  one-half  the  package.  The  other 
half  of  the  package  is  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  which  I  hope  we  can  have  be- 
fore us  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of 
the  Missouri  delegation  let  me  say  we  are 
proud  today  of  the  dean  of  our  delega- 
tion for  his  leadership  in  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act.  Let  me  quickly  add  the  view  that  I 
am  not  as  pessimistic  as  some  Members 
who  have  just  taken  the  well — that  this 
legislation  may  be  meaningless.  On  the 
contrary  I  am  almost  certain  this  legis- 
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lation  will  help  the  Congness  do  a  better 
job  in  making  expenditures  equal — 
rather  than  exceed — revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  eifihusiastic  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7130.  Ther^  are  so  many 
meritorious  provisions  in  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  that  it  jwill  not  be  pos- 
sible to  mention,  even  briePy,  all  of  them. 
In  just  a  very  few  woiids  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  refer  to  a^  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  establishes  tvfo  budget  com- 
mittees consisting  of  23  Members  on  the 
House  side  and  15  Membtrs  on  the  Sen- 
ate side.  It  also  provides!  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
ficl,  changes  the  fiscal  yi 
impoundment  review  pn 
A  casual  glance  at  so: 
that  was  taken  in  order 
stage  of  the  conference 
that  nearly  all  of  the  activity  in  the  early 
stages  have  been  by  either  unanimous 
vote  or  by   such  a  substi 
be  virtually  unanimous 
For  example,  the  rep 
Study  Committee  on  Bu< 
adopted  on  April  18, 1973.J Thereafter  this 
report  was  approved  by  ♦ur  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  November  20 
this  legislation  peissed  t! 
cember  5,  1973  by  a  vote 
March  22,  1974  very  si: 
if  not  identical,  passed 
imously.  Then,  when  t 
together  for  their  deliberations  the  con- 
ference  report   was   agfeed   to   unani- 
mously on  June  17,  1974.1 

All  of  the  foregoing  should  speak  elo- 
quently of  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
before  us  today  must  h;  of  such  great 
consequence  and  of  sue;  i  merit  and  ex- 
cellence as  to  be  almost  i  manimously  &c- 
cepted  throughout  its  lei  ;islative  history. 
Perhaps  it  should  be    imphasized  that 
what  we  have  before  us  today  is  the  de- 
sign for  procedure  that  v.  ill  aid  and  assist 
the    Congress    to    arriv(     at   better   in- 
formed  and   better   pri  pared   decisions 
and  conclusions  to  see  toft  that  the  fund- 
ing which  is  appropriated  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  revenues  whicih  are  available. 
During   some   of    the]  debate    several 
months  ago  in  the  House  one  Member 
who  said  that  action    m  the  congres- 
sional budget  measure  made  the  date  a 
red  letter  day  was  proiiptly  challenged 
and  corrected  to  say  i1  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  refer  to  i'  as  a  black  letter 
day  because  a  legislati  sn  of  this  kind 
should  go  a  long  way    n  the  future  to 
keeping  our  Govemmerit  in  the  black 
rather  than  having  to  \)se  more  red  ink. 
Some  have  been  exceedingly  pessimis- 
tic that  the  Control  A 
The  best  way  to  look  at 
however,  is  with  an  att' 
Whether  it  will  work  o: 
on  whether  Congress 
work.  It  can  be  a  wort 
and  all  of  our  action 
exercise  of  rhetoric  uh 
mined  to  make  this  ne 
For  my  part  I  hope  a: 
membership  of  this 
membership  of  the  ni 
share  the  determination    to   make   this 
new  Control  Act  workable  and  effective. 
There  is  little  value  In  discussing  the 
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plete  and  when  the  committees  must  act. 
All  of  these  timetables  are  spelled  out 
in  the  bill  and  in  the  repdrt. 

Some  have  described  this !  egislation  as 
historic;  others  have  said  th  at  it  is  land- 
mark legislation.  It  is  my   lope  that  it 
will  serve  as  an  effective  t)ol  that  will 
enable  us  to  set  some  priorities  in  our 
expenditures.  Also  there  must  be  a  will 
and  a  determination   in  ^tting   these 
priorities  to  exercise  some  sielf -restraint. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  |on  this  con- 
ference report  today  is  essiitially  a  re- 
afOrmation  of  the  congressional  power 
of  the  purse.  This  is  indeed  a  historic  day. 
The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
clear  for  a  long  while.  The  lend  result  of 
what  we  do  here  today  maj  not  be  fully 
foreseen  at  this  moment  but  I  predict  it 
very  well  could  or  might  pnoduce  a  pro- 
found result  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
because  this  should  enable  f  he  Congress 
through  its  congressional  [budget  com- 
mittees to  zero  in  on  budget  totals  and 
thus  arrive  at  more  carefi^lly  appraised 
appropriation    legislation  I  Uiat    comes 
within  the  revenues  available. 

To  assist  the  budget  committees,  of 
course,  is  the  CongressionalJBudget  Office 
whose  staff  would  serve  both  the  Senate 
and  House  committees.  Tnis  office  will 
have  the  advantage  of  computers  which 
are  now  available  only  to  the  executive 
branch.  This  office  would  submit  annual 
reports  to  the  two  Budget  Committees 
to  assist  them  in  preparing  their  own 
congressional  budget.  Plea3e  note  we  are 
speaking  of  a  budget  pr^ared  by  the 
Congress  not  one  that  ccxnes  up  from 
downtown  and  is  handed  to  us  on  a  take 
it  or  leave  it  basis  and  which  we  always 
seem  to  swallow  no  matter  how  unpalat- 
able it  may  be. 

What  we  do  here  today  may  not  be  the 
perfect  answer  but  it  certainly  is  an  im- 
portant step.  It  is  even  hard  to  believe  we 
have  come  this  far.  Perhapp  the  Congress 
should  take  time  to  congratulate  itself. 
In  my  judgment,  the  country  will  ap- 
plaud what  the  Congress  m  doing  today. 
This  conference  report  is  khe  last  stone 
in  the  structure  that  started  way  back  in 
the  fall  of  1972  when  the  House  imposed 
a  limit  of  expenditures  oj  $250  million 
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on  itself  for  the  first  time  ever. 

The  legislation  today  gives  us  the  tools 
for  budget  control.  Certainly  our  reve- 
nue:; are  limited  and  always  will  be.  Cer- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  budget  cpntrol  is  only- 
part  of  the  tools  provided!  by  H.R.  7130: 
the  other  part,  impoundment  control. 
The  President  may  now  ^fithhold  funds 
under  the  Anti-Deficiencyl  Act  but  under 
the  terms  of  this  new  bill  he  must  notify 
Congress  of  his  actions,  then  the  Con- 
gress has  45  days  in  which  to  act  by  way 
of  disapproving  resolutions.  Put  differ- 
ently, when  the  President  fbelieves  a  pro- 
gram should  be  rescinded  lor  fiscal  policy 
reasons  he  must  submit  jto  Congress  a 
rescission  message,  explaining  his  action. 
Thereafter,  both  Houses  are  given  45 
days  to  pass  a  rescessioni  bill  which  re- 
scinds the  amount  proposed  by  the  Presi- 


dent. Otherwise,  the  funds  will  be  made 
available  as  appropriated. 

If  the  President  only  wishes  to  tem- 
porarily defer  an  expenditure  but  not 
terminate  the  program  under  this  bill, 
he  must  submit  a  deferral  message  ex- 
plaining his  action.  This  procedure 
differs  from  a  rescission  message  because 
imder  deferrals  the  President  must  make 
the  impoimdment  available  If  either 
House  passes  an  impoundment  resolution 
disapproving  the  deferral.  This  act  con- 
tadns  the  authority  for  the  Comptroller 
General,  with  congressional  approval,  to 
bring  suit  after  the  rescission  and  defer- 
ral decisions  are  complete. 

While  H.R.  7130  Is  important  as  a 
budget  control  tool  It  is  also  important 
as  a  tool  to  fight  the  impoundment  proc- 
ess of  funds  appropriated  needed  to 
carry  out  authorized  programs  so 
urgently  needed  by  our  people.  We  have 
seen  in  the  Immediate  past  of  Impoimd- 
ments  of  agricultural,  educational,  and 
House  programs  that  have  suffered  by 
ill-advised  and  unwise  Impoundments  of 
this  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
today  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  do 
what  we  have  always  said  we  should  and 
ought  to  do  and  that  is  exercise  better 
control  of  expenditures. 

Once  again,  let  me  say  it  Is  more  than 
an  opportunity,  it  is  an  effective  tool. 
I  predict  that  the  Congress  will  make 
good  use  of  this  tool.  The  legislation  em- 
bodied in  this  confei-ence  report  today 
may  very  well  be  the  means  to  achieve 
fiscal  commonsense  in  the  future.  If  we 
are  not  determined  to  make  these  proce- 
dures work,  those  who  fail  will  find  that 
the  people  will  not  long  tolerate  such 
failure. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mi-.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act. 

We  have  been  awaiting  the  conference 
report  on  this  measure  for  some  time 
now  and  It  Is  gratifying  that  the  con- 
ferees have  finally  come  forward  with  a 
viable  proposal. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman,  it  was 
dismaying  to  discover  the  haphazard 
method  by  which  the  Congress  spends 
the  taxpayers  money— authorizing  and 
appropriating  billions  of  dollars  without 
setting  any  spending  ceiling  or  without 
considering  the  inflationary  conse- 
quences of  responsible  spending. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  a  land- 
mark achievement  of  the  93d  Congress. 
For  the  first  time,  we  will  be  working 
with  a  unifled  budgetary  process  and 
there  wUl  be  one  central  committee 
recommending  levels  of  budgetary  out- 
lays, as  well  as  setting  overall  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  and  public  debt,  llils 
will  start  Congress  on  its  way  toward 
seeing  both  the  forest  and  the  trees  of 
fiscal  policy. 

It  is  especially  important  to  pass  this 
legislation  because  we  probably  will  not 
have  the  oppoiixmity  of  voting  on  the 
committee  reform  measure  which  was 
carefully  prepared  and  presented  by  the 
bipartisan   Committee    on    Committees 


which  was  formed  to  restructure  the  an- 
tiquated House  committee  structure. 
That  worthy  proposal  has  apparently 
been  sidetracked  by  a  handful  of  the 
members  who  are  reluctant  to  consider 
any  reform  which  may  weaken  their  own 
powerful  positions. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
wholeheartedly  support  this  worthy  fis- 
cal reform  measure  which  may  well  be 
our  only  opportunity  this  session  for  put- 
ting the  lid  on  massive  Federal  spending 
which  has  become  such  a  tradition  over 
the  past  few  years  in  Congress. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
state  that  I  am  fully  in  support  of  the 
efforts  being  made  here  today  to  get  the 
Congress*  fiscal  house  in  order  at  long 
last. 

Ever  since  I  was  elected  to  Congress  In 
1968,  I  have  been  among  those  urging  a 
commitment  to  greater  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. Unfortunately,  that  commitment 
has  not  been  strong  enough  with  enough 
Members  of  this  House,  and  the  result 
has  beeh  a  national  economy  suffering 
imder  the  heavy  burden  of  rampant  in- 
flation. 

At  the  heart  of  our  economic  problems, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  policy  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  followed  with 
alarming  consistency  over  the  past  10 
years — the  policy  of  spending  more 
money  than  it  takes  in. 

This  policy  of  deficit  spending  has 
brought  about  an  increase  of  $148  billion 
in  the  national  debt  over  the  last  decade. 
Since  1964,  the  national  debt  has  gone 
from  $317  bilhon  to  $490  billion,  and  we 
are  now  paying  nearly  $30  billion  a  year 
just  for  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

This  represents  almost  10  percent  of 
the  entire  Federal  budget  that  we  are 
spending  just  to  pay  for  past  economic 
mistakes. 

When  we  talk  of  reordering  priorities, 
we  need  look  no  further  than  this  inter- 
est payment  on  the  national  debt  to  see 
one  major  area  that  could  stand  some 
reform. 

We  cannot  expect  inflation  to  be  really 
slowed,  or  the  dollar  to  be  reaUy  sound, 
imtil  we  decide  to  stop  spending  money 
as  if  It  grew  on  trees  instead  of  coming 
out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

I  beUeve  the  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering today  represents  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  the  process  of  regaining  some 
sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  as  well  as 
budgetary  authority. 

In  setting  an  overall  target  celling 
for  congressional  spending,  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  first  time  says  "No"  to  the 
spending  sprees  the  Congress  has  em- 
barked on  so  many  times  In  the  past, 
with  no  regard  for  the  means  to  pay  our 
bills,  and  no  thought  given  to  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  such  wanton  spending  on 
the  Nation's  economy. 

If  this  spending  limitation  is  set  In 
conjunction  with  anticipated  revenues 
for  a  given  fiscal  year,  and  if  we  do  not 
exceed  that  limitation,  then  we  will  be 
exercising  fiscal  responsibility.  And  any 
proposal  whose  cost  would  exceed  that 
limitation  should  be  made  to  provide  for 
a  system  of  taxation  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
cessive cost. 

I  believe  this  is  the  key  to  staying  at 
a  responsible  level  of  Government  spend- 


ing, and  I  am  committed  to  keeping  a 
close  watch  over  the  Nation's  purse 
strings  so  that  American  people  can  keep 
more  of  their  own  money  In  their  own 
pockets. 

The  bill  would  create  a  23-member 
Budget  Committee  in  the  House  and  a 
15-member  committee  In  the  Senate, 
with  a  joint  professional  staff  to  serve 
both  committees. 

These  committees  would  recommend 
annual  budget  outlays,  revenue  levels, 
and  other  spending  policies,  and  follow 
a  step-by-step  procedure  for  considera- 
tion of  the  budget  that  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  the  overview  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Congress. 

We  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  such 
a  centralized  and  comprehensive  budget 
supervision  in  a  very  long  time,  and  the 
results  of  this  incohesive  approach  speak 
for  themselves — a  national  economy  too 
long  plagued  with  the  curse  of  inflation, 
a  curse  that  hjis  brought  on  higher  and 
higher  prices  for  consumer  goods,  de- 
mands for  higher  and  higher  wages,  seri- 
ous deficits  in  our  international  balance 
of  payments,  and  a  lessening  of  con- 
fidence in  the  American  dollar  within 
the  world  financial  community. 

We  have  the  opportunity  before  us  to- 
day to  remedy  these  economic  Ills  and  to 
prevent  them  from  recurring  In  the  fu- 
ture. Let  us  seize  the  opportunity;  let  us 
enact  this  much-needed  legislation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  as 
never  before,  this  Congress  has  tlie  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  and  make  mean- 
ing out  of  the  separation  of  powers 
clause,  one  of  the  most  fimdamental  pro- 
visions of  our  Government. 

During  the  first  session,  the  93d  Con- 
gress made  a  significant  stride  in  regain- 
ing its  rightful  authority  with  enactment 
of  the  War  Powers  Act,  and  now  It  can 
take  another  step  by  passing  the  budget 
control  bill. 

Never  before  has  one  branch  so  effec- 
tively become  the  dominant  force  in 
American  politics  as  has  the  executive 
branch.  For  the  last  four  decades,  the 
Congress  has  been  playing  subaltern  to 
the  President,  watching  as  imdeclared 
wars  were  fought,  International  agree- 
ments were  entered  into  without  benefit 
of  treaty,  and  the  Nation's  priorities  were 
set  by  the  White  House. 

The  Presidency  has  reached  such  a 
stature  of  poUtical  power  and  personal 
prestige  that  some  beUeve  it  impossible 
for  Congress  to  contest  the  executive 
branch  on  equal  terms.  But  In  what  could 
be  one  of  the  most  significant  reasser- 
tions  of  congressional  prerogatives,  the 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  stop  tha 
arrogation  of  power  of  the  Nation's  purse 
strings. 

There  are  several  significant  provisions 
in  the  budget  control  bill,  but  none  are 
as  Important  as  the  prohibition  against 
impoundment  by  executive  fiat  and  the 
requirement  that  Congress,  for  the  first 
time,  establish  national  priorities  and  fix 
a  spending  ceiling  for  each  year. 

For  the  public,  the  legislation  means 
two  things:  No  longer  will  a  President  be 
able  to  arbitrarily  withhold  legally  ap- 
propriated funds  for  programs,  such  as 
housing,  education,  and  community  de- 
velopment. Second,  Congress  cannot  be  a 
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free-spending  body,  refusing  to  treat  the 
$300  billion  Federal  budget  as  a  total 
document  but  merely  as  a  cumulation  of 
figures  for  splintered  programs  which 
have  no  relationship  to  one  another. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  I  believe,  that 
budget  reform  would  not  be  on  Congress' 
docket  had  President  Nixon  not  resorted 
to  executive  impoundments  to  eliminate 
domestic  programs  he  did  not  favor. 
Surely,  no  President  in  this  coimtry's 
history  has  ever  used  impotmdments  to 
the  extent  Mr.  Nixon  has. 

But  the  President  is  correct  when  he 
charges  Congress  historically  has  failed 
to  control  the  budget.  The  Federal  budget 
has  steadily  grown  without  Congress  con- 
cerning itself  too  much  with  the  totals, 
and  clearly  Congress  has  never  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  identify  the  priority 
needs  of  the  Nation.  It  has  simply  been 
too  easy  for  both  Chambers  to  pass  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bills  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  programs  they 
had  approved  demanded  a  far  higher 
budget  than  was  initially  approved. 

Congress  mxist  come  to  grips  with  the 
realization  that  it  cannot  continue  to  be 
the  free  wheeler  any  longer  and  that  by 
establishing  priorities,  it  must  also  be 
willing  to  eliminate  or  cut  bacli  on  pro- 
grams which  are  not  successful  or  have 
basically  only  special  interest  appeal. 

It  will  not  be  sufficient,  however,  for 
Congress  merely  to  enact  budget  control 
legislation.  We  must  make  it  work,  we 
must  be  willing  to  hold  to  a  spending 
celling,  we  mtist  decide  what  are  the  Na- 
tion's most  pressing  needs.  Without  such 
commitment,  then  the  legislation  ynU 
only  be  paper  and  words  without  sub- 
stance. 

I  know  that  the  two  men  most  instru- 
mental for  the  budget  control  bill,  the 
Honorable  At  Ullman  of  Oregon  and 
Jamie  Whitten  of  Mississippi,  who  co- 
chaired  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control,  want  and  expect  this 
legislation  to  work  as  intended. 

I  think  this  Congress  owes  Mr.  Ullhan 
and  Mr.  Whitten  its  thanks,  and  it 
clearly  would  be  a  disgrace  to  those  gen- 
tlemen and  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
if  we  do  not  fully  implement  budget  con- 
trol and  adhere  to  its  provisions.  After 
long  and  arduous  hearings,  which  con- 
tinued over  several  months,  this  legisla- 
tion may  have  very  well  died  had  it  not 
been  for  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Ullman 
and  his  repeated  pleas  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  keep  working  to  make  this  pro- 
posal a  reality. 

I  am  sure  no  one  knows  more  than 
Mr.  UtLMAN  of  the  strong  amount  of 
opposition  that  existed  at  one  time  over 
budget  control  legislation.  But  now, 
thankfully,  that  has  been  overcome  to 
large  degree,  and  much  of  the  reason  is 
a  result  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Ullman 
gave  to  this  very  important  piece  of 
leeislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  Bolling  of  Missouri,  who 
rh^ired  the  House  conference  committee 
from  which  the  final  budget  control  leg- 
i'^lation  emerged.  A  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  has  been  spent  for  us  to  reach 
this  point,  and  we  should  not  forget  to 
acknowledge  those  who  designed  the  leg- 
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islation  and  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
regain  the  authority  that  the  Constitu- 
tion gave  us,  but  which  we  allowed  to 
slip  from  our  hands. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  N^rth  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7130,  the  Budget  and  ^poundement 
Control  Act.  As  an  origiiial  member  of 
the  Joint  Study  Commit  ee  on  Budget 
Control.  I  believe  the  bill  i  eported  by  the 
conference  committee  is  a  very  good 
piece  of  legislation,  one  w(  irthy  of  favor- 
able consideration  by  my  c  ^lleagues. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Coi  istitution  dele- 
gates control  of  the  purje  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  this  legislation,  v  e  are  reaffirm- 
ing the  position  of  Co  igress  as  the 
guardian  of  the  Treasury  oy  establishing 
a  legislative  budget  process  for  deter- 
mining national  poUcies  and  priorities 
and  by  providing  for  congressional  re- 
view of  any  impoundment  of  funds  by 
the  executive  branch.  Ii  i  our  Govern- 
ment of  shared  powers,  t  le  spending  of 
money  is  a  two-stage  pro  ;ess:  First,  the 
money  is  appropriated  bj  Congress  as  a 
method  of  determining  rational  policy; 
then,  these  funds  are  spe;  it  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  as  a  means  )f  carrying  out 
that  policy. 

Unfortunately,  this  h  is  not  always 
been  the  case,  especially  n  recent  years. 
In  my  12  years  in  Congqess,  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  with  the 
appropriations  and  budgetary  process  in 
Congress.  The  source  of  *iy  concern  lies 
in  the  procedural  mechajiics  of  the  ap- 
propriations process.  W|iile  these  me- 
chanics make  it  possible  1  to  reach  legis- 
latively wise  and  prudemt  decisions  on 
individual  programs,  th«r  also  make  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  fl-ame  our  deci- 
sions in  terms  of  the  larger  and  equally 
important  context  of  the  budget — and 
the  direction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— as  a  whole.  1 

One  of  the  leading  factors  in  the 
breakdown  of  the  appropriations  process 
is  the  rapidly  increasing  ^ize  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  During  the  pfist  25  years,  the 
budget  has  increased  annually  by  $15  to 
$20  billion.  At  the  sam^  time,  the  size 
of  the  Federal  deficit 
$1  billion  in  1900  to  $50< 
The  United  States  is  i 
budget  gone  out  of  cont: 
Congress  makes  little, 
review  the  total  budget 
tions  for  the  American  etonomy  and  the 
direction  of  general  govfemment  policy. 
A  second  major  factor  ^  the  increasing 
number  of  programs  funded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Withini  the  lEist  decade, 
poverty,  the  environmett,  energy,  and 
health  care,  have  all  berome  significant 
focuses  of  national  conc<  rn.  In  response 
the  Congress  has  directed  the  Federal 
Government  to  implement  programs  to 
meet  these  concerns  a^d 
America  is  confronted  w 
of  national  priorities.  Hbwever,  there  is 
no  institutional  arran  cement  in  the 
budget  process  of  the  Ccpgress  to  facili 
tate  the  hard  spending 
must  be  made  between 
orities  and  programs 
institutional  procedure 
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result  is  a 


critical  programs.  The  end 
wasted  taxpayer's  dollar. 

I  firmly  believe  H.R.  7130[will  correct 
these  problems.  First,  the  Bill  changes 
the  fiscal  year  to  an  October  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30  cycle,  giving  Congress  3  extra 
months  for  budget  work.  Second,  it  cre- 
ates new  budget  committee^.  Comprised 
of  23  members,  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, with  the  assistance  Af  the  Legis- 
lative Budget  Office,  would  offer  an  initial 
budget  resolution  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress  by  May  1.  This  <;oneurrent  reso- 
lution would  establish  guidelines  for  the 
processing  of  appropriatiops  measures 
through  Congress:  It  would  [set  tentative 
total  levels  for  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  the  appropriate  spending  level 
for  each  functional  catei  ory  in  the 
budget,  and  the  overall  leve  Is  of  Federal 
revenues,  debt,  and  surplus  or  deficit. 
The  second  budget  resolution,  to  be 
adopted  by  September  15,  vould  estab- 
lish the  appropriate  level  o'  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  and,  f  necessary, 
call  for  implementing  legislation  to  be 
reported  out  by  the  appi^opriating  or 
revenue  committees  of  Congiress.  The  im- 
plementing legislation  woidd  be  in  the 
form  of  a  budget  reconciliation  bill,  pro- 
viding for  the  rescission  or!  amendment 
of  appropriations  or  for  adjustments  in 
the  tax  rates.  Following  completion  of 
this  process,  the  approdriation  bills 
would  be  sent  to  the  President. 

Title  n  contains  the  basic  impwimd- 
ment  control  features  provided  by  H.R. 
8480,  which  passed  the  Honse  last  July. 
I  voted  against  H.R.  8480  because  I  be- 
lieved that  passing  anti-impoimdment 
legislation  alone  was  not  Ithe  answer; 
rather,  the  Congress  must  [first  exercise 
its  responsibilities  to  set  and  to  live  with- 
in reasonable  spending  levels.  This  is  ac- 
complished in  H.R.  7130,  and  congres- 
sional control  over  impounqm^i^ts  can  be 
viewed  from  an  entirely  different  stand- 
point. First,  there  probably  will  not  be 
any  need  for  impoundments  and,  second, 
if  impoundments  do  occur]  they  can  be 
reviewed  under  the  proc^ures  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation.  B^efly,  if  funds 
are  impounded,  the  President  has  10  days 
in  which  to  transmit  to  Ccpgress  a  spe- 
cial message  setting  forth  the  details  of 
the  impoundment.  Impoundment  of 
fimds  must  cease  immediately  if  either 
the  House  or  Senate  disapproves  the  ac- 
tion within  60  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress.  If  the  President  fails  to 
transmit  the  impoimdment  message  to 
Congress,  the  Comptroller  iGeneral  is  to 
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report   the  impoundment 


as  a  result, 
th  a  complexity 


decisions  which 

competing  pri- 

"^his  lack  of  an 

[or  crucial  pri- 


rather  than  the 


Additionally,  the  Comptrol  er  General  is 
empowered  to  sue  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  a  civil  actqon  to  enforce 
these  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  ki  the  outset, 
H.R.  7130  reaffirms  congressional  control 
over  our  Nation's  budget  and  its  pro- 
grams and  priorities.  It  is  i  lecessary  leg- 
islation. As  the  conference  Report  so  aptly 
stated: 

Congress  must  not  permit  Its  own  vital 
and  constitutional  role  in  de<  Iding  spending 
priorities  to  lapse  by  default,  It  will  surely 
do  so  if  Congress  does  not  pn  vide  a  suitable 
and  equitable  institutional  mechanism  to 
preserve  Its  legitimate  prerog  ttives. 


to  Congress. 


I  lu-ge  the  passage  of  this  most  worth- 
while blU. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  is  the  most  significant 
piece  of  legislation  to  come  under  con- 
sideration by  the  93d  Congress.  Indeed, 
putting  a  congressional  halter  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  may  very  well  be  the  most 
important  legislation  of  this  century. 

The  inability  of  Congress  to  control 
spending  has  eroded  public  confidence  in 
the  people's  branch  of  our  Government. 
People  deserve  a  dependable  level  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  Under  the  present  system 
Congress  is  fiscally  irresponsible.  The 
American  people  demand  and  deserve  re- 
lief from  the  undei-mining  forces  of  the 
spiralling  inflationary  trend  that  per- 
meates otir  economy  today. 

Triist  and  confidence  in  democratic 
institutions  Is  maintained  by  a  proven 
ability  to  get  the  job  done.  And,  if  trust 
in  the  Congress  is  lost,  the  electorate  will 
begin  to  depend  totally  on  an  unelected, 
unconfii-med,  and  undemocratic  bureauc- 
racy. Such  is  the  case  in  our  Nation. 
Executive  impoundment  Is  nothing  less 
than  an  assertion  of  the  legislative  power 
to  spend  by  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers, because  the  congressional  mech- 
anism for  handling  the  budget  does  not 
adequately  protect  the  people's  interest 
in  a  sound  economy. 

Through  this  landmark  legislation. 
Congress  for  the  first  time  will  have  a 
vehicle  to  commit  itself  not  only  to  the 
stopping  of  debt  creation,  but  also  to  the 
budgeting  of  a  definite  amount  each  year 
as  a  payment  on  the  national  debt. 

Inflation  is  imdoubtedly  the  most  criti- 
cal problem  confronting  this  Nation  to- 
day. Some  economic  advisers  have  taken 
the  view  that,  if  left  alone,  the  disease 
will  run  its  course  and  disappear.  That 
may  be  fine  for  a  common  cold,  but  it 
is  no  good  for  pneumonia — and  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  inflation  is  clearly  assuming 
the  symptoms  of  the  latter. 

At  present  we  are  drifting  toward  the 
double  danger  of  inflation  and  recession. 
But  there  is  a  way  back  to  economic 
health  and  sanity.  The  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  is 
the  road  to  a  sound  economy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation  and 
restore  the  power  of  the  purse  to  the 
branch  of  Government  which  our  Foimd- 
ing  Fathers  intended. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  conference  re- 
port and  want  to  heartDy  commend  Dick 
BoLLiNG  and  all  the  House  conferees  for 
their  diligence  and  responsible  efforts  in 
giving  us  legislation  which  will  restore  to 
the  Congress  its  rightful  role  in  deter- 
mining the  spending  priorities  of  ths 
Nation. 

This  conference  report  is  a  balanced 
and  workable  compromise  incorporating 
the  outstanding  merits  of  both  House 
and  Senate  versions. 

It  promises  meanii^ful  and  attainable 
improvements  in  the  congressional  budg- 
et process  and  will  give  to  the  Congress 
a  stronger  hand  in  deciding  budget  to- 
tals, and  thus,  in  controlling  runaway  in- 
flation. 

It  preserves  and  strengthens  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  machinery 


of  Congiess,  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
abling Congress  to  review  and  terminate 
the  impoimdment  of  fimds  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress 
the  power  to  appropriate  money  and  ulti- 
mately to  control  how  that  money  is 
spent.  The  impoundment  provision  re- 
quires the  President  to  come  to  Congress 
when  he  decides  to  impound.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  For  it  is  the  rightful  pre- 
rogative of  the  Congress,  the  branch  of 
Government  which  controls  the  purse 
strings,  to  determine  whether  the  recom- 
mended impomidments  are  justifiable 
and  necessary. 

This  conference  report  provides  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  budget  reform. 
It  is  the  top  priority  of  the  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership  and  has  the  support 
and  endorsement  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

The  time  for  Congress  to  reform  its 
handling  of  the  budget  has  come.  I  urge 
Immediate  adoption  of  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  7130.  This  legislation  has  more 
potential  for  good  for  our  country  than 
any  measure  that  has  been  before  Con- 
gress in  the  last  26  years,  the  period  of 
time  that  I  have  served  here.  This  is  true 
because  the  legislation  will  establish  a 
workable  procedure  by  which  Congress 
can  achieve  effective  command  in  the 
selection  of  priorities;  and  can  take 
needed  action  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
deficit  spending  and  thus  importantly 
stem  the  tides  of  inflation.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  destructive  to  our  country  to- 
day and  nothing  more  hurtful  to  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  today  than  the  high 
and  rising  costs  of  living,  the  almost  im- 
controUed  inflation  that  we  are  experi- 
encing. Inflation  hurts  the  people  in 
their  efforts  to  live  normal  lives  within 
their  available  wages.  It  also  hurts  the 
efforts  of  the  country  to  survive  in  a 
costly  climate  of  increasing  domestic  and 
defense  needs.  Hopefully,  this  legislation 
will  give  Congress  a  handle  on  a  way  to 
bring  all  of  this  under  control. 

The  legislation,  when  law,  will  still  re- 
quire a  persistent  will  on  the  part  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  and  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  to  make  the  law  work.  I  have 
confidence  that  the  law  wlU  work.  It  is  a 
good  start.  We  must  make  it  work. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  7130,  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoimdment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
strengthen  its  procedures  for  dealing  ef- 
fectively with  its  appropriations  respon- 
sibilities. We  must  be  able  to  review  the 
overall  spending  picture— where  the 
revenue  is  coming  from  and  how  it 
should  be  allocated — and  tighten  the 
congressional  reins  on  the  Federal 
budget. 

In  the  past,  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion similar  to  this  bill  which  would  have 
required  the  House  to  make  fundamental 
decisions  on  how  much  aggregate  spend- 
ing should  occur  and  where  the  money 
would  come  from  before  it  started  to  ap- 
prove separate  spending  bills.  Under  that 
legislation,  as  under  H.R.  7130,  this  House 
could  not  consider  any  appropriations 


bill  until  it  had  first  approved  a  resolu- 
tion containing  a  legislative  budget  which 
included  an  estimate  of  tax  revenues,  ex- 
penditure ceilings  for  each  appropriation 
bill  and  recommendations  for  handling 
differences  between  revenues  and  ex- 
pendituies. 

H.R.  7130  provides  not  only  the 
machinery  and  procedure  for  developing 
a  Congressional  Budget,  but  also  pro- 
vides urgently  needed  technical  assist- 
ance by  establishing  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  One  of  the  major  problems 
has  always  been  the  difficulty  of  inter- 
preting the  budget  documents  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  administration. 
With  the  added  expertise  of  the  new 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  we  should  be 
able  to  better  assess  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  executive  branch. 

Runaway  inflation  continues  to  plague 
every  American  family.  One  solution  to 
that  problem  and  the  critical  state  of  our 
economy  as  a  whole  is  greater  congres- 
sional control  over  Federal  expenditures. 
Passage  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  will  give  us 
that  control. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress as  an  institution  is  held  in  low 
esteem  by  the  American  people,  and  not 
without  cause.  Two  of  the  most  fre- 
quently voiced  criticisms  are  of  anti- 
quated procedures  which  prevent  the 
Congress  from  dealing  realistically  with 
the  problems  of  our  fast  moving  society, 
and  of  fiscal  irresponsibility.  In  voting 
for  passage  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  today,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  these  crit- 
icisms and  recapture  for  Congress  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  budget. 

More  importantly,  at  a  time  when  in- 
flation is  so  serious  that,  in  the  words  of 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur 
Burns,  "the  future  of  our  coimtry  is  in 
jeopardy,"  we  will  be  able  to  establish 
spending  limitations  in  an  overall,  co- 
ordinated fashion.  Although  economic 
experts  disagi-ee  on  exactly  what  should 
be  done  to  cope  with  inflation  and  the 
additional  threat  of  a  serious  recession, 
almost  all  are  agreed  that  one  element  of 
any  program  must  be  a,  reduction  in  gov- 
ernment spending  and  a  balancing  of  the 
Federal  budget.  Our  difficulty  up  to  this 
point  has  been  that  we  have  had  no  pro- 
cedure for  reviewing  the  Federal  budg- 
et— tax  receipts  as  well  as  expenditiu-es— 
as  an  integrated  whole.  The  resources 
and  procedures  for  review  set  up  in  the 
budget  control  act  will  allow  us  to  re- 
strain the  level  of  Federal  spending  in 
light  of  receipts  and  at  the  same  time 
exercise  greater  control  in  establishing 
budget  priorities. 

In  arranging  these  priorities,  we  will 
need  to  be  flexible,  and  see  some  of  our 
favored  programs  be  cut  back  in  the  in- 
terest of  overall  fiscal  soimdness.  This 
includes  flexibility  in  reviewing  the  mili- 
tary budget  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
Defense  Department.  We  must  not,  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past,  treat  it  as  a  fixed 
weight  in  the  balancing  process.  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  has  admitted  that  more 
than  $1  billion  of  the  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  request  was  for  "pump  prim- 
ing"— an  oddly  timed  and  ill-conceived 
military  solution  for  our  economic  trou- 
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bles.  Even  so,  the  new  economic  czar 
Kenneth  Rush  has  stated  that  adminis- 
tration oflBclals.  in  their  new  search  to 
cut  the  Federal  budget,  will  not  touch 
defense  spending.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
admitted  padding  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  several  former  high  Defense  De- 
partment officials  have  recently  testified 
that  an  $11  billion  cut  could  be  made  In 
the  Defense  budget  without  impairing 
our  military  capabilities. 

The  second  prong  of  the  act,  which  sets 
up  procedures  for  countering  the  abuse 
of  executive  impoundments,  will  further 
enable  us  to  control  spending  and  priori- 
ties. The  arrogant  treatment  of  Con- 
gress— and  the  people  it  represents — by 
the  present  administration,  most  re- 
cently exemplified  by  Mr.  Rush's  refusal 
to  testify  on  Mr.  Nixon's  plans  for  the 
economy  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  must  be  stopped. 

At  this  critical  time  in  our  Nation's 
history,  Congress  must  act  to  regain  Its 
constitutional  power  over  spending  and 
to  fill  the  void  in  economic  leadership  left 
by  our  distracted  Executive. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility can  be  established  or  de- 
stroyed, recaptured  or  further  banished 
from  our  public  ethic,  by  two  institu- 
tions: The  President  and  the  Congress. 
To  this  point  in  time,  both  institutions 
have  contributed  to  our  budgetary  quag- 
mire. However,  it  Is  too  late  for  charges 
of  fault.  We  must  take  positive  steps  to 
correct  current  inadequacies. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility to  bear  in  our  authority  to  ap- 
prove the  spending  of  public  funds.  In 
order  to  exercise  this  authority  with  in- 
tegrity and  a  real  sensitivity  to  national 
needs,  we  need  to  consider  more  ade- 
quately the  overall  impacts  of  each  of  our 
financial  moves.  We  need  to  have  a  more 
complete  vision  of  where  we  are,  and 
where  we  are  going.  We  must  be  seriously 
willing  to  recognize  that  we  simply  can 
no  longer  afford  to  do  whateverwe  want 
in  the  way  of  spending.  And  we  must  be 
willing  to  compromise  the  desires  of  spe- 
cial groups  or  constituencies  when  the 
national  interest  will  be  more  beneficially 
served  through  such  denial. 

We  must  devote  ourselves  to  finding 
and  implementing  measures  which  will 
assure  that  fiscal  responsibility  will  once 
again  be  a  national  hallmark.  It  is  time 
that  we  restored  the  public's  trust  in 
its  Government. 

It  was  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  favored  the  creation  of  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Reform,  and 
applauded  its  fine  report  when  it  came 
out  last  year.  It  was  also  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  voted  last  December  for  H.R. 
7130,  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  pieces  of  legislation  it  has 
ever  been  my  pleasure  to  support. 

The  amount  of  effort  and  commitment 
that  went  into  this  bill  is  unprecedented 
in  my  experience  in  Congress,  and  every 
person  who  contributed  deserves  the 
appreciation  of  this  body  and  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  called  this  bill  fai- -reaching,  and 
indeed  It  covers  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects, as  it  should.  Practically  every  re- 


form given  life  in  this  b:  U  has  merit — 
time  and  experience  ma^  reveal  a  few 
flaws,  since  nothing  ma0e  by  man  Is 
perfect — but  it  is  my  hfellef  that  the 
careful  integration  of  muny  reforms  In 
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one  bill  is  the  keystone  lii  the  successful 
construction  of  a  new  budget-making 
procesajusf  as  the  careful  integration  of 
many  and  diverse  programs  is  the 
essence  of  making  a  budg^. 

It  is  for  this  reason  th^t  the  require- 
ment of  annual  congresional  budget — 
a  concurrent  resolution  ^hich  sets  the 
size  of  the  Federal  bud{  et  and  divides 
the  whole  among  many  parts — ^Is  such 
an  important  reform.  Ra  ;her  than  hav- 
ing the  budget  be  the  resu  t  of  haphazard 
and  unrelated  decisions  (  n  a  mind-bog- 
gling array  of  choices,  ;he  concurrent 
resolution  will  allow  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  exam  ne  the  entire 
budget  in  one  piece,  and  hen  decide  in  a 
straightforward  manner  how  much  to 
allot  to  competing  priorit  es.  The  concur- 
rent resolutions,  and  the  mechanisms  to 
make  sure  that  they  w  11  be  enforced, 
are  really  the  heart  of  thi  5  budget  reform 
bill,  as  far  as  I  am  conce;  ned. 

There  are  many  other  useful,  even 
vital,  features,  however.  To  begin  with, 
a  Congressional  Budget  Office  will  be 
created,  which  will  aid  ii  i  redressing  the 
imbalance  of  inf  ormat  on  which  the 
executive  branch  commi  inly  uses  to  its 
advantage  and  our  emb4rrassment.  The 
establishment  of  a  profe^ional  and  non- 
partisan Congressional  Budget  Office 
should  be  significant  in  tielping  each  of 
us  more  fully  to  unders  and  the  budget 
and  more  effectively  ser  'e  the  people. 

Another  important,  hough  contro- 
versial, aspect  of  the  bud  ret  reform  effort 
has  been  the  attempt  o  bring  "back- 
door" spending  witiiin  the  purview  of 
the  congressional  budge.,  and  aUow  the 
Appropriations  Commil  tees  a  greater 
role  in  controlling  spenqing.  By  limiting 
the  fragmentation  of  tlie  budgetmaking 
process,  this  budget  reform  bill  allows 
Congress  to  maintain  a  comprehensive 
and  rational  view  of  tha  Federal  budget, 
and  surely  we  can  ask  little  more. 

This  bill  also  encoura  ges  the  periodic 
evaluation  of  major  F«deral  programs, 
and  the  pilot  testing  of  i  lew  programs,  to 
enhance  the  role  of  Coi  gress  in  making 
sure  that  the  American  public  gets  full 
value  for  its  tax  dollar.  Vnd,  speaking  of 
taxes,  the  bill  requires  Lhat  the  Budget 
Committees  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  spothght  tpe  "tax  expendi- 
tures budget."  In  other  "words,  the  loop- 
holes, exemptions,  and  deductions  which 
are  really  hidden  subsidies  will  be  brought 
into  the  light  so  that  C<)ngress  will  have 
a  more  detailed  and  accurate  picture  of 
how  the  budget  laws — b^th  spending  and 
taxing — really  affect  t: 
Yet  another  advantai 
reform  bill  is  the  ambit 
th3  transaction  oi  ea^ 
business.  It  is  cei'taini 
May  15  deadline  for  re 
tions  puts  pressure  o; 
committees,    and    that 


too  much  to  ask  that  we  api  )ly  ourselves 
to  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  Na- 
tion's business — surely  with  j;ood  will  and 
hard  work  we  can  meet  the 'deadlines.  I, 
for  one,  have  every  expectation  that  the 
same  spirit  which  has  brougftt  the  budget 
reform  bill  this  far  will  alsd  bring  about 
Its  final  enactment  as  well  as  its  success- 
ful implementation  by  the  jCongress. 

Finally,  I  have  always  subported,  and 
will  continue  to  support,  [attempts  to 
limit  the  impoundment  of  fands.  Nobody 
wants  public  funds  to  be  wfisted  and,  if, 
through  intelligent  management,  bits 
and  pieces  can  be  saved  her 
I  will  always  applaud.  Bn 
nomical  management"  sho^ 
used  as  an  excuse  to  gut 
programs.  It  seems  most  I 
that  provisions  tying  the 
budgetmaking  process  be 
sions  which  reform  the  budfeet  execution 
process,  as  this  bill  does. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speak 
point  out  that  this  landma 
will  enable  the  Congress 
sible   for  devising  the  bu< 
meeting  our  obligations, 
spending,  and  in  the  event 
lect  more  money  than  w« 
money  will  be  used  to  pa^ 
tional  debt  which  has  read 
ical  proportions.  For  Amer 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  foi 
to  insist  on  fiscal  responsibility  and  to 
restore  fiscal  and  monetary  sanity. 

The  public  has  a  right  tojexpect  a  gov- 
ernment which  will  go  into  debt  only 
when  absolutely  necessary,  and  which 
will  repay  its  debts  duriig  periods  of 
national  prosperity.  To  this  end,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  tpe  conference 
report  on  the  Congressional  Budget  and 

ct.    We    need 


re  and  there. 
It  the  "eco- 
Id  never  be 
ital  national 
appropriate 
Bf  orm  of  our 
ted  to  provi- 


»r,  I  want  to 
rk  legislation 
be  respon- 
Iget  and  for 
(th  no  deficit 
that  we  col- 
spend,  this 
off  our  na- 
Bd  astronom- 
ca  to  survive, 
'  the  Congress 


country, 
e  to  this  budget 
lus  timetable  for 
Ih  year's  budget 
true  that  the 
rting  authoriza- 
the  legislative 
the  September 
deadlines  for  appropria|tions,  the  second 
concurrent  resolution.  And  the  reconcil- 
iation process  may  plac  e  a  strain  on  the 
Budget  and  Appropriat  ions  Committees, 
and  Congress  as  a  whol  •■.  But  it  Is  hardly 


Impoundment    Control 
fiscal  responsibility  now. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Sdeaker,  I  con- 
gratulate our  conferees,  and  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  tals  conference 
report  on  H.R.  7130— the  [Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundmem.  Control  Act 
of  1974.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  voting  for  this  conference  report.  With 
an  affirmative  vote  this  afternoon,  we 
can  travel  the  final  mile  flown  the  long 
legislative  road  to  fiscal  r*ponsibility  in 
Federal  spending.  Let  us  pass  this  con- 
ference report  and  move!  the  financial 
procedures  of  the  Congresf  into  the  20th 
century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  excessive  [deficit  spend 
ing  by  the  Federal  Govempient  Is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  ofjthe  rampant 
inflation  that  has  been  afljicting  our  na- 
tional economy  and  caising  extreme 
hardships  for  Americans  at  all  economic 
levels.  Now,  for  the  flrst  ttne  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Congress  will  have  a  method  of  recon- 
ciling competing  claims  for  Federal  funds 
within  an  overall  scheme  of  na- 
tional spending  priorities,  lunder  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  this  legislation, 
the  Congress  will  be  abl*  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  spending  nolicy  that  pro- 
vides for  the  wisest  allocation  of  the 
Government's  resources  while  assuring 
a  reasonable  balance  between  Federal 
revenues  and  expenditure^.  For  the  first 
time,  we  in  the  Congress  will  be  able  to 
put  Federal  dollars  whera  they  are  most 
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needed  without  risking  the  deficit  spend- 
ing that  has  fanned  the  fires  of  high  in- 
flation in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  budget  con- 
trol legislation  such  as  H.R.  7130  has 
been  one  of  my  major  goals  since  com- 
ing to  Congress  almost  12  years  ago.  In 
each  Congress,  I  have  watched  the  fran- 
tic rush  of  the  committees  to  enact  leg- 
islation within  their  jurisdictions  with 
little  regard  for  the  overall  fiscal  in- 
tegrity of  the  Government.  Under  this 
haphazard  system,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  formulate  any  sort  of  coherent  con- 
gressional policy  with  respect  to  national 
priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the 
credibility  of  the  Congress  has  suffered 
greatly  for  the  lack  of  a  reasonable 
budget  control  system.  The  trust  of  the 
American  people  has  been  abused.  Pass- 
age of  legislation  with  unrealistically 
high  authorizations  has  raised  false 
hopes  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Expec- 
tations have  been  dashed  when  the  ap- 
propriation bills  go  through.  I  look  to 
this  legislation  to  curb  this  damaging 
tendency  of  the  Congress  to  overpromise 
results.  It  is  certainly  better  for  all  con- 
cerned if  the  Congress  will  stop  prom- 
ising what  it  can't  possibly  deUver;  and 
under  the  procedures  of  this  act,  the 
Congress  will  begin  to  deliver  only  on 
the  basis  of  what  it  promises  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  denigrating  the 
Importance  of  tax  reform,  I  want  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  is  imquestionably  the  most 
important  step  that  this  House  can  take 
in  the  fight  against  inflation  in  this  ses- 
sion. With  the  national  debt  rapidly  ap- 
proaching one  half  trillion  dollars,  this 
budget  control  legislation  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Today,  let  us  vote  to  put  a  stop 
to  deflcit  spending:  let  us  vote  for  fiscal 
responsibility  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; let  us  vote  for  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  confer- 
ence report  and  of  this  legislation, 
which — creature  of  compromise  though 
it  may  be — is  an  extremely  important 
step  forward,  in  my  judgment,  in  giving 
the  Congress  a  realistic  chance  at  re- 
couping some  of  its  power  and  proper 
control  over  the  "public  purse"  that  it 
has  lost,  by  attrition,  in  recent  times. 

If  that  "power-of-the-purse"  is  a  ba- 
rometer of  legislative  vigor  and  purpose, 
then  it  is  understandable,  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  both  we  who  serve  in  that  legislature 
and  those  who  are  our  constituents  have 
been  less  than  satisfied,  of  late,  with  our 
capacity  and  performance. 

It  was,  so  I  am  told,  over  the  spending 
power  that  Parliament  and  Crown,  long 
ago,  waged  an  historic  struggle  out  of 
which  emerged  the  concept — later 
adopted  on  these  shores — of  the  national 
legislature  serving  as  a  check  on  Execu- 
tive discretion.  Hence,  when  our  Repub- 
lic was  formed,  that  issue  was — if  words 
could  do  it — decided  conclusively  in  favor 
of  Congress  inasmuch  as  article  I,  section 
9  of  oui-  Constitution  declares: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury except  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 
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As  a  10-year  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  while  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  those  words 
still  reside  in  oiu:  Constitution,  exactly  as 
they  were  written  200  years  or  so  ago,  I 
also  believe  it  true  that — as  Allen  Schick, 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  written: 

Bit  by  bit  the  spending  power  has  gravi- 
tated from  the  legislative  chamber  to  execu- 
tive suites,  and  the  power  that  once  was  the 
hallmark  of  legislative  independence  Is  a 
pale  shadow  of  its  original  design. 

The  villain  of  the  piece— if  there  is, 
indeed,  one — would  seem,  however,  to  be 
less  a  series  of  Presidents  greedy  for 
power  and  authority,  than  the  fact  of 
the  growth  of  American  Government,  it- 
self, in  which  phenomenon  the  old  ques- 
tion of  "Who  shall  decide  how  much  wiU 
be  spent  and  for  what?"  gradually 
shifted,  in  any  search  for  an  answer, 
from  Congress  to  President  or,  as  is  the 
case  with  "big  government"  today,  to  a 
sprawling  and  seemingly  imcontrollable 
Federal  bureaucracy  with  which  even  the 
"strongest"  of  recent  Presidents  have 
hardly  known  how  to  cope.  Was  it  not.  in 
fact.  Czar  Nicholas  I,  of  Russia — an  ab- 
solute monarch,  if  ever  there  was  one — 
who  bitterly  complained:  "Not  I,  but 
10,000  clerks,  rule  Russia!" 

Hence,  if  Congress  has  been  in  trou- 
ble when  it  comes  to  trying  to  control 
and  direct  a  Federal  Government  con- 
stantly increasing  in  size — and  I  think 
we  all  admit  it  has — then  recent  Presi- 
dents have  also  encoimtered  similar,  if 
not  precisely  the  same  sort  of,  trouble. 
The  source  of  that  common  trouble  is 

the  size  of  our  National  Government 

spending  something  like  one  dollar  in 
every  four  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct— which  has  simply  become  too  big 
and  too  intricate  to  be  run  firmly,  and  I 
reiterate  the  word  "firmly"  for  emphasis, 
by  either  the  President  or  the  people's 
representatives,  so-called,  no  matter 
how  well  organized  or  pure  they  may  be. 
Hence,  Congress  has  delegated— abdi- 
cated, if  you  wish — its  power  over  the 
purse  increasingly  to  the  President, 
which  may  seem  like  a  sensible  thing  for 
any  body  to  do  that  finds  itself  with  too 
big  a  job  on  its  hsuids. 

The  initial  recipient  of  that  delegation 
of  power  has  been  the  President— not 
necessarily  this  President,  but  the  Presi- 
dency, as  an  institution.  But,  then,  he 
in  turn— being  only  one  person  no  mat- 
ter all  the  current  furor  over  what  one 
author  has  termed  "The  Imperial  Presi- 
dency's—has had  to  delegate,  or  abdi- 
cate, again  if  you  wish,  much  of  his  sup- 
posed powers,  however  enhanced,  to  that 
self-same  bureaucracy.  So,  I  deem  It  al- 
together possible  that  not  only  the  Con- 
gress, but  often  the  President  cannot  get 
accurate  information,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident— any  President— must  have  every 
bit  as  much  trouble  as  do  we  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  when  it  comes  to  determin- 
ing competing  spending  priorities  and 
that  same  question  of  "How  much  will 
be  spent  and  for  what?". 

And,  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  muse  on 
these  things,  I  recall  President  Truman's 
words  on  President  Elsenhower's  taking 
office— an  Army  man  used  to  having  his 
orders  obeyed: 


He'U  sit  there  .  .  .  and  hell  aay,  "Do  this  I 
Do  that!"  And  nothing  wlU  happen  .  .  . 
Poor  Ike— It  won't  be  a  bit  like  the  Army. 
Hell  find  It  very  fnistratlng. 

As,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  assume  Mr. 
Nixon  has — and  Mr.  Johnson  before  him, 
and  even  Mr.  Kennedy  before  him,  it 
having  been  an  imidentified  Kennedy 
aide  who  was  quoted  in  Thomas  Cronln's 
"Papers  on  the  Institutionalized  Presi- 
dency" to  this  effect : 

Everybody  believes  in  democracy  until  he 
gets  to  the  White  House  and  then  you  begin, 
to  believe  in  dictatorship,  because  it's  so 
hard  to  get  things  done  .  .  .  Every  time  you 
turn  around,  people  resist  you  and  even  !•• 
slst  their  own  Job. 

Thus,  I  have  to  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  some  in  this  present  Congress  seem 
as  bent  as  they  are  on  taking  things  out 
on  Roy  Ash's  hide — or  through  him,  as 
a  symbol  of  what  may  well  have  been,  for 
now,  a  necessary  concentration  of  au- 
thority in  the  White  House,  on  the  hide 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et that  he  heads. 

For,  clearly,  someone— I  repeat,  some- 
one— aroimd  here  has  to  try  to  coordi- 
nate and  manage  things  at  the  White 
House  level;  at  least  unless  and  until 
the  Congress,  and  hopefully  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  a  vehicle  in  that  direction, 
can  reassume  the  kind  of  responsibility 
for  control,  and  management,  that  the 
Founders  of  our  Republic  envisioned  it 
should  have. 

Equally  clearly,  In  that  regard,  it  is 
time— way  past  time — ^to  seek  to  redress 
the  balance;  as  this  legislation  attempts 
to  do.  Whether  it  works  out  that  way, 
or  not,  depends,  I  suppose,  on  the  faitli 
and  will  we  put  into  It  in  future  fiscal 
years.  At  the  very  least,  if  it  does  not 
prove  up  to  the  task  we  have  set  our- 
selves, out  of  it  may  evolve  a  still  better 
system  that  will  work  as  its  authors  hope 
this  one  will. 

But  I  would  like  to  conclude  these  re- 
marks, Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  sugges- 
tion— not  mine,  but  one  proffered  by  Ar- 
thur S.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  in  his  book  on 
"The  Imperial  Presidency" — that: 

The  answer  to  the  runaway  presidency  is 
not  the  messenger-boy  presidency.  The  Amer- 
ican democracy  must  discover  a  middle 
ground  between  making  the  Prseldent  a  cear, 
and  making  him  a  puppet. 


I   find    those   very   wise   words,   Mr. 
Speaker,  even  In  this  emotion-laden  time 
when  Watergate— with  all  its  broad  im- 
pact and  our  preoccupation  with  it— may 
often  tend  to  distort  our  thinking.  As  I 
said  a  few  months  ago,  in  my  brief  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)— to  which 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Cederberg)  made  a  helpful  con- 
tribution— it  is  already  apparent  that, 
next   week,    when   the   Treasury-Postal 
Service  and  general  Government  appro- 
priation bill  comes  to  tliis  floor,  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  drastically  cut  the  ap- 
propriation item  as  voted  therein  by  a 
majority  of  our  subcommittee  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  I  can 
imderstand  the  motivation  of  those  who 
will  offer  such  an  amendment,  and  of 
those  who  may  then  be  Inclined  to  sup- 
port It,  for  OMB— and  Roy  Ash,  as  its 
present  Director — is  no  more  popular 
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than  any  disciplinarian,  or  watch-doe, 
in  any  other  field  of  human  endeavor. 
And  when  one  adds  on  top  of  that  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  fallout  from  "Water- 
gate" and  of  the  felt  need  here  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  to  redress  the  balance  sis  between 
President  and  Congress,  next  week — 
when  we  are  not  operating  in  the  genial 
and  objective  and  responsible  atmos- 
phere that  prevails  here  this  afternoon — 
it  may  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  thing 
to  do  to  knock  Roy  Ash  and  OMB  back 
a  little  bit;  after  all,  some  will  then  ask 
themselves,  what  harm  could  that  do? 

Well,  the  clear  and  obvious  harm  it 
could  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  the  poten- 
tial effectiveness  of  the  action  we  take, 
here  today.  For,  as  I  read  and  under- 
stand the  thrust  of  that  action,  OMB's 
duties  and  responsibilities  will,  in  all  like- 
lihood, be  enhanced  and  increased,  rath- 
er than  lightened  and  reduced,  once  the 
rather  complicated  congressional  ma- 
chinery contemplated  under  that  action 
is  in  place — particularly  in  its  first  year 
of  operation,  what  with  the  proposed 
shifting  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  October  1st,  the  new  reporting 
duties  laid  upon  OMB  in  the  attempt  at 
limiting  Presidential  impoundments  as 
set  forth  in  tiUe  X  of  the  final  draft  of 
this  legislation,  and  so  forth. 

I  understand  that  most  of  this — except 
for  "dry-runs"  with  regard  to  fiscal  year 
1976 — Is  not  required  to  be  in  place  un- 
til new  fiscal  year  1977  but,  even  so,  I 
strongly  argue  that  you  do  not  build  up 
the  Congressional  capacity  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  budgetary  challenges  by 
tearing  down  the  Executive  Branch's  ex- 
isting capacity  to  seek  to  deal,  as  best  it 
can,  with  those  challenges  if  we  fail  in 
our  initial  efforts.  Perhaps  OMB,  imder 
the  concept  therefor  as  developed  by  the 
current  administration  and  under  Mr. 
Ash's  personal  style,  has  ventured  too 
far   into   the   so-called    "msuiagement" 
field — ^that  is  a  matter  for  debate.  But, 
even  If  so  I  submit  that  you  cannot  cvu'e 
that  problem  by  gutting  an  agency — as 
we  may  be  tempted  to  consider  doing 
next  week — that  had.  as  the  old  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  435  authorized  personnel 
in  fiscal  year  1959,  when  I  first  came  here 
and  when  the  total  Federal  budget  was 
only  $92  billion,  and  that  now  has,  as 
the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
still  only  660  authorized  personnel  striv- 
ing to  handle  the  current  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  of  over  $274  billion,  and  has  re- 
quested 691  people  to  try  to  deal  with  the 
challenges  of  the  projected  over  $304  bil- 
lion budget  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  realize  that  I  have 
strayed  rather  far  from  the  point  of  my 
earlier  comments  on  this  legislation.  Yet, 
the  point  I  have  here  been  seeking  to 
make  is,  I  feel,  an  important  one — to  be 
summed  up,  I  suppose,  in  the  hope  that 
this  House  will  not  be  i-esponsible  one 
week,  as  I  believe  we  are  in  approving  tliis 
conference  report,  only  to  be  almost 
equally  as  irresponsible  next  week. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJi.  7130,  the  Budget  and  Im- 
Doundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  While 
it  is  difficult  to  argue  with  the  craicept  of 
improved  congressional  control  over  the 
massive  Federal  budget,  it  is  unfortunate 


adget  control  is 

Dusly  structured 

7130,  a  system 

udget  process  in 


that  this  bill  accomplishes  these  goals  in 
little  but  name. 

Too  often  in  the  past  I  have  f oimd  my- 
self in  the  position  of  ipXti\g  for  legis- 
lation with  which  I  had  perious  reserva- 
tions and  because  in  far;  too  many  cases 
such  bills  came  before  Ihe  House  on  a 
take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  Today,  however, 
we  consider  a  budget  control  bill  which 
is  so  totally  unworkabl*  that  even  the 
vsdid  need  for  fiscal  resp  )nsibility  should 
stampede  none  of  us  to  it  i  support. 

H.R.  7130  is  a  bill  whose  time  has 
come — and  gone.  Withojut  intending  to 
disparage  the  good  faith  efforts  of  the 
authors  of  this  legislation,  it  is  hard  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  legislation 
is  a  reaction  to  a  political  climate  that 
ceased  to  be  a  reality  mo»ths  ago. 

It  does  not  seem  to  mej  that  the  answer 
to  the  need  for  better 
to  be  found  in  the  rigo 
system  proposed  In  H 
which  would  make  the  .  _ 
the  House  more  unrespoi^ive  to  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  our  [country  than  it 
already  is.  We  cannot  hepe  to  impose  an 
arbitrary  formula  upon!  a  very  complex 
system  and  expect  it  tolwork,  for  It  will 
not. 

The  first  question  ab<ut  any  adminis- 
trative reform  has  to  b;:  Will  it  work? 
However  good  the  inter  tion  of  any  pro- 
posal. If  it  will  not  w<rk  when  Imple- 
mented, it  will  be  a  fillure.  But,  how 
would  the  budget  fon  lulation  process 
work  under  the  legisla'  ion  we  are  con- 
sidering today? 

By  January  15.  the  President  would 
have  to  submit  his  pr<  posed  budget  to 
Congress. 

By  March  15,  the  Appropriations, 
Ways  and  Means.  Joii  t  Economic  and 
other  committees  woull  have  to  submit 
budget  recommendatio:  is  to  the  Budget 
Committees.  By  April  .,  all  authorizing 
legislation  to  be  fundei  during  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year  must  be  approved.  By 
May  15  Congiess  must i approve  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  establishing  a  ten- 
tative congressional 
then  has  May,  Jime 
all  appropriations  bil 
can  be  considered  on 
are  complete  and  a  s 
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available.  By  early  Sej^tember.  Congress 

all  13  appropri- 
bill  in  excess  of 


must  complete  action 
ations  bills,  holding  a: 
the  targeted  subceiling  set  out  in  the 
first  concurrent  resoli^ion.  By  Septem- 
ber 15,  Congress  must  approve  a  second 
concurrent  resolution  revising  or  reaf- 
firming the  budget  set  out  by  the  May  1 
resolution,  and  if  ngpessary  directing 
the  Ways  and  Means  ind/or  Appropria- 
tions Committees  to  aeport  out  legisla- 
tion reducing  approprifitions  bills  and /or 
raising  additional  revekiues.  and/or  rais- 
ing or  lowering  the  national  debt  ceiling. 
By  adjournment.  Congress  would  be  re- 
quired to  complete  action  on  the  final 
resolution  and  legislation  necessai-y  to 
bring  about  compliance  with  total  reve- 
nue, debt,  deficit,  anb  spending  totals 

nnrl  siihtotals.  I 


and  subtotals 

Now  I  ask  you,  Mr.' Speaker,  can  any 
Member  of  this  body  really  believe  that 
such  a  schedule  of  events  is  at  all  realis- 
tic given  the  way  in   which  this  body 


works?  It  Is  not,  and  H.R.  7  L30,  for  aU  its 
good  intentions,  will  not  w<^rk. 

This  faxilt  alone  should 
defeat  the  proposal,  but 
When  I  compare  my  own  yense  of  what 
the  goals  and  means  of  budget  control 
should  be  to  what  would  actually  be 
accomplished  by  this  legislation,  I  find 
that  H.R.  7130  may  be  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  For  example,  on^  of  the  more 
disturbing  facets  of  the  jcurrent  bud- 
getary process  is  that  it  is,  m  many  ways, 
unrepresentative  as  a  hanpful  of  Mem- 
bers now  exercise  authority  over  bud- 
getary matters  that  is  well  in  excess  of 
their  numerical  proportions.  Would  HJl 
7130  make  the  budget 
representative? 

The  answer  is,  unfor 
would  not.  In  effect  HJl.  . 
crease  the  control  of  a  few  Members  of 
Congress  over  the  budgetary  functions  of 
the  legislative  branch,  both  in  terms  of 
the  composition  of  the  B 
tee  that  is  to  be  created, 
the  procedures  that  will 
effect  of  these  shortcom 
worsen  the  ability  of  t 
control  the  Federal  budg; 
executive  branch. 

H.R.   7130  effectively 
existing    situation    of    e 
tralized,   undemocratic 
budgetary  process  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
requires  that  a  majority  (of  the  Budget 
Committee  be  comprised  bf  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  and  Appropriations 
Committees  and  the  party  leaderships.  In 
this  way,  the  traditional  aiithority  of  the 
party   caucus   system   over   committee 
membership     would     bei     dangerously 
eroded,  raising  the  danget  of  a  situation 
in  which  a  minority  of  the  majority  party 
and  a  majority  of  the  minority  party 
could  combine  forces  an4  dominate  the 
entire  committee  system  of  the  House. 
Second,  by  instituting  such  a  rigid  time- 
table, the  legislation  promotes  a  rela- 
tively homogeneous  committee  composi- 
tion— for  without  a  consetisus  of  opinion 
on  budget  priorities,  the  proposed  dead- 
lines cannot  be  met. 
course,  is  anything  but 
redirecting      of      mis" 
priorities. 

The  procedures  of  H.R 
it  increasingly  difficult  f . 
to  be  responsive  to  the  thanging  needs 
of  the  country,  as  well  aa  having  the  ef- 
fect of  frustrating  congressional  efforts 
to  reorder  the  budget  priorities  laid 
down  in  the  administration  budget  re- 
quest. By  locking  the  Congress  into  an 
ill-defined  set  of  target j  ceilings,  deny- 
ing, in  most  instances,  the  opportunity 
to  fund  new  authorizing  legislation  after 
the  first  few  months  of  each  session, 
and  by  cramming  Congi'ess  into  a  rig- 
orously paced  budgetary^  structure,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Congress, 
for  want  of  ample  time  ^d  opportunity 
to  do  otherwise,  will  increasingly  stick 
to  the  budgetary  proposals  already 
formulated  by  the  executpve  branch. 

The  fact  that  the  target  ceilings  are 
based  on  the  fimctional  categories  of  ex- 
ecutive budget  requests  while  the  appro- 
priations subcommittee^  correspond  to 
these  categories  only 
ways,  means  that  only 
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Appropriations  Committee — if  even  these 
individuals — and  possibly  the  Director 
of  the  Legislative  Budget  Office,  will  have 
any  idea  of  whether  the  target  celling 
figures  are  in  fact  being  met.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  requirement  that  all 
appropriations  measures  be  held  up  for 
fioor  consideration  until  all  are  com- 
pleted and  a  summary  report  is  available, 
raises  the  likely  prospect  that  all  13 
appropriations  bills,  involving  billions  of 
dollars  of  public  fimds,  will  come  in  a 
mass  to  the  House  floor  late  llrtuly,  so 
that  the  House  will  have  its  back  to  the 
wall  as  far  as  meeting  the  August  1  dead- 
line for  completion  of  appropriations  ac- 
tions. I  think  it  a  matter  of  critical  im- 
portance that  the  Congress  have  ample 
time  to  consider  appropriations  legisla- 
tion— ^which  even  under  our  loose  con- 
temporary system  we  rarely  have — but 
under  H.R.  7130  the  situation  would  be 
further  exacerbated. 

We  have  all  witnessed  the  decline  In 
the  authority  of  Congress  over  critical 
governmental  fimctions.  H.R.  7130 
would,  in  a  sense,  make  matters  worse, 
not  better.  During  the  consideration  of 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  that  sets 
target  ceilings,  the  political  pressure 
upon  the  Congress  to  "underbid"  the 
executive  branch  would  probably  be 
irresistible. 

This  pressure,  a  result  of  the  desire  of 
most  Members  to  avoid  the  tag  of  being 
"fiscally  Irresponsible"  would  make  the 
possibility  of  a  budget  ceiling  set  higher 
than  that  proposed  by  the  President 
most  unlikely.  This  would  enable  a  Presi- 
dent to  set  an  unreasonably  low  Federal 
budget — with  most  of  the  loss  coming, 
as  It  almost  always  seems,  to  social  pro- 
grams— without  any  real  fear  of  being 
challenged  by  Congress.  What  Is  more, 
at  each  step  in  the  process  Congress 
would  again  be  exposed  to  a  politically 
vulnerable  situation.  What  would  hap- 
pen, I  feel  I  should  ask,  if  something 
analogous  to  the  energy  crisis  happens  10 
years  hence,  under  the  budget  control 
system  proposed*  by  H.R.  7130?  Would 
Congress  be  able  to  respond  by  passing 
urgently  needed  multibillion-dollar  en- 
ergy research  and  development  legisla- 
tion? It  would  be  very  difficult.  What 
about  meeting  a  sudden  drastic  need  for 
greater  unemployment  compensation — a 
need  that  might  not  be  foreseen  and  that 
could  not  wait.  How  would  we  able  to 
deal  with  this  sort  of  need  that  would 
throw  all  of  the  carefully  constructed, 
intricate  budget  tables  out  of  whack?  So 
much  for  being  "responsive."  More  than 
likely,  the  reality  of  our  situation  under 
these  procedures  would  be  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Executive  like  placid  and 
obeying  lambs. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  taken  the 
floor  of  this  House  to  oppose  what  I  view 
to  be  the  remarkable  deference  of  Con- 
gress to  other  parts  of  our  Government — 
be  it  the  President,  or  the  Pentagon,  or 
some  other  figure  or  institution  wrongly 
held  to  be  something  akin  to  inviolate. 
To  some  degree  now  this  deference  is 
volimtary,  but  under  the  system  of  H.R. 
7130  it  would  become  a  structured  fact  of 
lire,  probably  inescapable.  How  could  we, 
trapped  in  a  lock-step  budgetary  process, 
reasonably  hope  to  be  able  to  substitute 
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our  judgment  for  that  of  the  Executive 
when  it  comes  to  budgetary  priorities? 
We  will  be  far  too  obsessed  with  meeting 
the  deadlines,  timetables  and  schedules 
to  be  able  to  take  time  out  to  give  hard, 
critical  thought  to  what  the  realities  of 
the  country's  needs  are. 

My  essential  point  is  that  while  we 
need  budget  reform,  while  we  need  to 
better  monitor  "backdoor"  ^>ending  and 
tax  expenditures,  these  needs  should  not 
force  us  to  rush  Into  Ill-considered  and 
hasty  action,  however  good  the  motiva- 
tions. Our  actions  today  take  only  a  mat- 
ter of  hours,  but  we  will  have  to  live  with 
their  repercussions  for  years  to  come. 

H.R.  7130  also  provides  for  impound- 
ment control.  The  conference  report  out- 
lines two  types  of  requests  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  impoimdment  of  funds:  Re- 
scissions concern  the  termination  of  ob- 
ligations of  budget  authority,  while  de- 
ferrals concern  the  delaying  of  obliga- 
tions. To  prohibit  a  deferral,  either  House 
must  pass  an  impoundment  resolution  at 
any  time  after  receipt  of  the  deferral  re- 
quest. It  Is  conceivable,  therefore,  that 
without  such  positive  action  from  either 
House,  deferrals  could  tend  to  become 
permanent  impoundments  of  funds.  By 
permitting  the  President  to  suspend  the 
allocation  of  fimds  previously  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  this  procedure  re- 
quiring congressional  action  to  disap- 
prove d^errals  implicitly  accepts  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  principle  of  impound- 
ment. Ratifying  such  a  procedure, 
through  the  adc^ion  of  H.R.  7130, 
would,  I  believe,  further  dissipate  right- 
ful congressional  authority  over  appro- 
priations. 

A  great  deal  of  genuine  reform  is 
needed  within  the  Congress,  but  change 
for  the  sake  of  change  is  not  reform  by 
another  name.  We  need  to  democratize 
our  budgetary  process.  And  we  do  need 
to  make  our  budgetary  process  more  re- 
sponsive. But  meeting  a  stiff  timetable 
cannot  be  equated  with  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. The  actual  result  of  H.R.  7130 
will  be  an  imdermining  of  the  interests 
of  the  country — an  appearance  of  budg- 
etary reform  without  real  substance. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spectre  of  infiation  overshadows  our 
land  today,  making  necessary  the  redis- 
covery of  a  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility 
at  all  levels  of  government,  especially  the 
Federal,  as  well  as  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Americans  everywhere. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  Is  great 
to  anticipate  that  H.R.  7130  will  soon  be- 
come law. 

The  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  Is  an  extremely  important 
first  step  toward  getting  national  spend- 
ing tmder  control  and  Insuring  that  the 
Congress  will  examine  all  future  spend- 
ing plans  In  the  light  of  what  is  avail- 
able to  spend. 

Regrettably,  that  has  not  been  the 
case  in  the  past — one  reason  why  deficit 
spending  has  become  almost  a  perma- 
nent fixture  in  our  country  throughout 
the  lives  of  the  majority  of  our  citizens. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation embodied  in  the  conference  re- 
port being  considered  today  contains  ap- 
propriate legislative  machinery  to  enable 
the  Congress  to  get  the  Job  done — to 


move  us  toward  the  promised  land  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  are 
extremely  sensible.  Establishing  a 
Budget  Committee  to  concentrate  on 
budget  totals  and  make  appropriate  de- 
cisions makes  sense — good  sense. 

Setting  up  a  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice to  search  out  the  facts  for  the  Con- 
gress, so  that  we  can  make  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  more  accurate,  imbiased  In- 
formation, makes  sense,  too. 

The  budget  procedure  called  for  is  also 
something  long  needed.  TTie  same  is  true 
for  other  major  provisions  of  tJie  act, 
such  as  the  impoundment  control 
section. 

Though  kinks  have  a  way  of  showing 
up  In  every  new  xmdertaking — doubt- 
lessly we  will  have  to  make  some  minor 
corrections  after  the  new  system  gets  un- 
derway— ^what  we  are  considering  today 
bids  fair  to  be  an  effective  instrument  for 
responsive  and  responsible  action. 

One  thing  we  must  keep  in  mind,  how- 
ever, is  the  continuing  requirement  for 
a  strong  will  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  each  Member  of  Congress  to 
make  the  new  machinery  achieve  the  de- 
sired goal  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Remember,  too,  that  It  will  not  work 
well  nor  accomplish  much  unless  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  also 
have  a  strong  wUI  and  determination  to 
make  it  work.  In  short,  there  must  be 
wide  public  support  for  control  of  spend- 
ing before  it  will  be  controlled. 

If  we  pass  an  effective  bill  here  today — 
one  that  set;  forth  good  legislative  pro- 
cedures for  budget  control  and  there- 
fore for  responsible  expenditures — and 
ultimately  proceed  to  legislate  beyond 
those  controls,  then  what  we  do  here  to- 
day will  mcEui  little.  Following  that 
course  would  mean  the  negation  of  all 
that  we  are  hopefully  accomplishing  by 
the  passage  of  this  act. 

But,  I  do  not  believe  this  body— the 
House  of  Representatives — will  make 
such  a  mistake.  To  do  so  could  be  fatal 
to  America's  future  by  allowing  infiation 
to  rage  unchecked,  gnawing  away  at  the 
vitals  of  our  society. 

I  feel  that  this  House  has  at  long  last 
waked  up  to  the  necessity  for  setting  up 
the  right  kind  of  legislative  machinery 
and  for  making  it  work.  The  present  rate 
of  inflation  is  a  good  "waker  upper." 

There  is  an  imperative  need  for  every- 
body to  work  cooperatively  together  to 
beat  inflation.  It  is  time  for  labor  and 
management,  for  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments likewise,  and  even  more  essential- 
ly for  large  segments  of  the  American 
people — however  meritorious  their 
needs — to  stop  demanding  that  govern- 
ment, especially  the  Federal,  continue 
spending  more  than  we  have  and  much 
more  than  we  are  earning. 

Summing  up  my  attitude  toward  HH. 
7130 :  By  passing  It  we  will  be  taking  the 
flrst  step  of  a  first  step.  We  will  be  taking 
the  flrst  step  toward  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible Federal  budget,  which  will  be  in 
itself  the  flrst  st^  toward  controlling 
inflation. 

America's  tomorrow  will  be  bleak  if 
we  do  not  choose  to  act  responsibly  today. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
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last  Congress  has  established  businesslike 
control  over  the  purse  strings  of  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  no  small  task.  When 
I  first  began  my  own  intensive  study  of 
the  problem  in  the  fall  of  1971,  I  was 
astounded  at  how  little  attention  it  had 
received  over  the  years.  No  doubt  much 
was  done  in  the  past  which  escaped  my 
attention,  but  inquiries  I  made  of  long- 
time professionals  in  the  appropriations 
and  tax-writing  field  disclosed  almost  no 
literature  on  the  problem.  Ken  Sprankle, 
the  former  clerk  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  was  most  helpful  to  me 
in  my  search  and  led  me  to  what  little 
information  there  was. 

Almost  everyone  familiar  with  con- 
gressional procedures  has  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  problem  for  many 
years,  but  few  are  those  who  sat  down, 
studied  the  problem  and  put  the  results 
of  that  study  on  paper.  Rare  indeed  has 
been  the  person  in  public  ofQce  willing 
to  ventm-e  into  the  field  of  actual  draft- 
ing. 

The  power  of  the  Congress  has  waned 
substantially  and,  I  think,  dangerously 
in  this  field.  All  of  us  must  share  the 
blame.  We  have  tended  to  take  the  easy 
way  out.  It  is  easier  not  to  set  priorities 
than  to  set  them.  It  is  easier  to  author- 
ize expenditures  without  deciding  at  the 
same  time  how  the  revenue  will  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  easier  to  appropriate  money 
piecemeal  from  the  Piesident's  budget 
requests  than  to  adopt  a  budget  our- 
selves. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  present  appropriations  sys- 
tem. The  purpose  was  to  bring  under 
a  single  committee's  discipline  manage- 
ment of  the  expenditure  process.  Today, 
however — at  least  on  the  House  side — the 
Appropriations  Committee  functions  not 
as  a  single  entity,  but  as  13  separate 
ones. 

The  waning  of  congressional  control 
of  the  piu-se  strings  has  been  one  of 
the  main  factors  causing  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  itself  to  wane. 
For  this  reason,  late  in  1971  I  began 
an  intensive  study  of  the  problem  and 
ways  to  meet  it.  The  resolution  I  finally 
drafted.  House  Resolution  1020,  speci- 
fied that  the  House  could  not  consider 
any  appropriation  bills  until  it  first  ap- 
proved a  resolution  containing  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  budget  for  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year. 

The  budget  resolution  would  include 
an  estimate  of  tax  revenues,  expenditure 
ceilings  for  each  main  appropriation 
bill,  and  recommendations  on  handling 
differences  between  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures. If  expenditures  exceeded 
revenues,  for  example,  the  resolution 
would  have  included  a  recommendation 
to  raise  taxes  or  increase  the  Federal 
debt,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Once  the  budget  resolution  was  ap- 
proved, appropriation  measures  would 
be  handled  in  customary  fashion,  with 
one  important  exception.  Two-thirds  af- 
fli'mative  vote  would  have  been  required 
for  the  House  to  approve  any  appro- 
priation bill  which  exceeded  the  provi- 
sions of  the  budget  resolution. 

House  Resolution  1020  was  cospon- 
sored  by  more  than  25  Members  of  the 
House. 
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On  the  first  day  of  th:  93d  Congress, 
I  reintroduced  my  proposal  with  several 
important  changes.  Hou^e  Resolution  17 
required  two  prelimina^  steps  before 
the  House  could  consider  an  appropria- 
tion bill:  I 

First,  the  adoption  of  aJresolution  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  contain- 
ing a  comprehensive  budget  for  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year.  The  budget  would  re- 
quire for  each  appropriation  bill  category 
and  for  each  nonappropriation  action,  a 
ceiling  on  obligational  authority  and  a 
celing  on  outlays.  It  wolild  relate  these 
figures  to  estimated  revenues  from  all 
sources  for  the  year.        | 

Second,  the  adoption  [of  a  resolution 
from  Ways  and  Means  pommittee  con- 
taining recommendations  as  to  the  lev- 
els of  public  debt  and  aggregate  Federal 
revenues  necessitated  byj  figui'es  on  out- 
lays and  receipts  contai 
resolution. 

Then  and  only  then 
priation  process  begin, 
then  could  nonappropriaiion  measures  be 
considered  which  had  the  effect  of  au- 
thorizing outlays  and/or  obligations. 
And  each  such  measure  would  have  to 
be  tested  against  the  bi^get  as  adopted 
by  the  House.  First,  it 
tested  against  the  budi 
obligational  authority, 
would  have  to  be  test 
budget  provision  for  oi 
ceeded  the  budget  provision  on  either 
point,  the  measure  coulq  pass  the  House 
only  by  the  approval 
those  present  and  votii 

Conference  reports  W( 
pass  the  same  double  test. 

This  approach  was  strikingly  simple. 
It  relied  upon  the  existing  institutional 
structure  of  the  Congrss. 

Writing  for  the  Reaijer's  Digest,  for- 
mer Budget  Director  Caspar  Weinberger 
described  House  Resolul 
posal  which  "would  em 
the  first  time  to  appn 
question  sensibly." 

The  new  Congress  wi 
enact  budget  reform.  A 
mittee  was  appointed  a: 
ings  were  held. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  committee 
to  explain  the  various  provisions  of  my 
bill,  I  pointed  out  thl  unbusinesslike 
character  of  our  national  finances.  Al- 
most every  business  fi|m  and  munici- 
pality in  the  countryHeven  the  small- 
est— adopts  a  budget  JDefore  it  starts 
spending  money  for  the  i  coming  business 
year.  Ironically,  the  institution  charged 
by  the  Constitution  wit^i  controlling  the 
largest  business  in  the  country,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  does  i^t  adopt  a  budg- 
et. To  be  sure,  the  President  proposes  one, 
but  at  no  time  does  the  [House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adopt  the  P|esident's  budget 
or  one  of  its  own.  i 

The  bill  which  emerged  from  the  com- 
mittee was  quite  similar  to  my  own.  The 
committee  recognized  the  need  to  estab- 
lish limits  on  obligational  authority  and 
kept  the  provision  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  exceed  budgeted  limits. 

The  work  of  the  studj  committee,  and 
the  House  Rules  Comi^ittee,  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  the  {leterminatlon  of 
the  93d  Congress  to  brinig  inflation  imder 
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I    cannot    emphasize    too 
monetary    policy    alone    canhot 
stubborn  Inflationary  probleri. 

We  must  work  slmultaneou  sly  at  lessening 
the  powerful  underlying  blaii  toward  infla- 
tion that  stems  from  excesslv< 
on  our  limited  resources.  Thia  : 
other  things,  that  the  Federa 
be  handled  more  responsibly  t  tian  it  has  been 
In  the  past. 

Incredible  though  It  may  teem,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  operating  over 
out  any  semblance  of  a  rational  budget 
plan.  The  committees  that  co:  isider  spending 
operate  independently  of  tae  committees 
that  consider  taxes,  and  appropriations 
themselves  are  treated  in  moi  e  than  a  dozen 
different  bills  annuaUy.  All  of  this  means 
that  the  Federal  budget  never  really  gets  con- 
sidered as  a  whole — a  fact  \  hich  helps  ex 
plain  why  It  Is  so  often  In  ceflclt 

Fortunately,  after  many  years  of  advocacy 
by  concerned  citizens  and  eglslators 
glaring  deficiency  in  the 
budget  process  Is  about  to  be 
that  would  Integrate  spending  and  taxing 
decisions  have  passed  both  [the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Ths  is  a  most  encouraging  de- 
velopment, and  we  may  coifldently  expect 
final  action  soon  by  the  Cimgress  on  this 
landmark  legislation. 

Procedural  changes,  howeirer,  will  mean 
little  unless  the  political  will  exists  to  ex- 
ploit the  changes  fully.  Anc  this  can  hap- 
pen only  if  the  American  pe<iple  understand 
better  the  nature  of  the  Inlatlon  we  have 
been  experiencing  and  demmd  appropriate 
action  by  their  elected  representatives. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  only  way  to 
successfully  fight  inflatioii  is  to  demon- 
strate the  political  will  ko  master  it.  The 
conference  report  before  the  House  to- 
day is  the  first  step  in  tl$it  fight.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  an  impor^nt  step,  and 
I  believe  that  we  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7130,  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of]  1974. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Contro},  upon  whose 
recommendations  the  legis 
fore  us  is  based,  I  have 
with  the  issue  of  congrei 
reform  for  some  time.  Budi;et  reform  was 
badly  needed  18  months  ago,  when  the 
Joi:  t  Committee  started  meeting.  It  is 
even  more  urgent  today.  With  a  fiscal 
1975  Federal  budget  of  ra|ore  than  $300 
billion.  Congress  must  regain  effective 
control  over  the  increasijigly  t  :;hnical 
and  complex  process  of  setting  national 
priorii  es  and  spending  lefels.  H.R.  7130 
would  provide  the  tools  to 
mend  my  colleagues  of  bo 
have  worked  long  and  haiti  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  today 

In  particular,  I  commeid  the  Senate 
which  passed,  and  House  conferees  who 
retained,  language  incorp<  rating  control 
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over  tax  expenditures  In  the  reformed 
congressional  budget  process.  The  House 
till,  excellent  in  most  respects,  contained 
a  serious  flaw.  While  direct  expendi- 
tures— outlays,  new  budget  authority — 
were  made  subject  to  congressional  con- 
trol, tax  expenditures — tax  forgiveness 
of  various  kinds — were  not. 

Yet  tax  expenditures  are  estimated  to 
cost  the  Treasury  some  $77  billion  in 
fiscal  1975 — about  one-fourth  as  much 
as  total  direct  expenditures.  Clearly,  to 
leave  a  gap  of  that  magnitude  in  the 
congressional  budget  procedure  would 
have  undermined  severely  the  effective- 
ness of  budget  reform. 

What  are  tax  expenditures?  They  are 
special  provisions  in  the  tax  code  giving 
financial  assistance  to  specific  persons, 
or  activities.  Tax  expenditures  include 
credits,  deductions,  lowered  tax  rates, 
deferred  taxes,  all  of  which  result  in  re- 
duced tax  liability.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples: investment  tax  credit,  pollution 
control  facilities  amortization,  sick  pay 
exclusion,  dividend  exclusion.  Some  tax 
expenditures  are  good,  others  not  so  good ; 
some  began  as  experiments,  and  have 
never  been  reevaluated;  some  have  been 
made  obsolete  by  events.  Whatever  their 
individual  merits,  tax  expenditures  must 
certainly  be  included  with  direct  ex- 
penditures to  give  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive look  at  real  spending  priorities 
and  the  different  ways  in  which  national 
goals  may  be  accomplished. 

According  to  the  Senate-passed  bill, 
as  revised  slightly  by  the  conference 
committee,  a  list  of  current  tax  expendi- 
tures must  be  included  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution. This  resolution  must  be  adopted 
before  any  bill  affecting  revenues  may 
be  passed.  After  the  first  resolution,  any 
bill  or  amendment  providing  new  or  in- 
creased tax  expenditures  must  contain, 
in  the  accompanying  report,  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
OflBce,  setting  forth:  First  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  legislation  on  tax  expendi- 
ture levels  in  the  most  recent  concurrent 
budget  resolution  report,  and  second  the 
projected  impact  of  the  proposed  tax  ex- 
penditure over  the  next  5  years.  Finally, 
the  conference  bill  specifies  that  once  the 
second  required  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution and  bill  of  reconciliation — if 
needed — are  passed,  any  measure  reduc- 
ing revenues  below  specified  levels  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  conference  committee,  then,  has 
improved  upon  the  House-passed  version 
of  the  budget  bill  by  integrating  tax  ex- 
penditures into  congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  budget 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  7130,  and  to 
make  possible  more  effective  congres- 
sional control  over  Federal  spending  and 
revenues. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  confer- 
ence report  which  establishes  a  budget 
^•funmittee  and  enables  Congress  to  focus 
on  budget  totals  and  establishes  a  con- 
gressional budget  office  to  Increase  con- 
gressional sources  of  budget  information. 

The  Budget  Committee  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  deter- 


mining a  spending  limitation  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  of  Congress. 
Congress  would  then  have  the  authority 
to  increase  the  spending  limitation  In 
certain  categories  only  by  reducing  It  in 
others. 

We  all  know  that  deficit  spending  has 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  inflation  and  of 
many  of  our  national  problems.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  Congress  face  up  to  the 
responsibility  of  fiscal  Integrity,  and  this 
legislation  should  become  a  useful  tool 
In  securing  this  result. 

In  the  past  we  have  not  been  able  to 
look  at  the  budget  as  a  imit,  but  have 
made  piecemeal  appropriations.  Too 
often  one  hand  has  not  known  what  the 
other  was  doing.  This  legislation  by  itself 
will  not  assure  fiscal  Integrity,  but  it  Is 
a  step  In  that  direction. 

It  Is  Important  that  a  budget  resolu- 
ion  be  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress before  appropriations  bills  are  act- 
ed upon  and  the  Members  of  Congress  re- 
solve to  exercise  discipline  and  restraint 
and  to  make  certain  that  this  legislation 
is  used  to  improve  fiscal  procedures,  with 
a  view  of  stopping  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
today  enacting  a  measure  which  is  mo- 
mentous in  its  significance.  By  the  adop- 
tion of  this  conference  report  Congress 
will  undertake  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  discharging  its  duties  as  defined  by 
the  Constitution  of  making  its  own 
budget  and  taking  the  responsibility  for 
the  revenue  received  by  the  Grovemment 
of  the  United  States  and  the  expendi- 
tures made  by  it.  Many  years  ago  the 
Congress  set  up  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  later  became  the  Office  of  Budget 
and  Management,  both  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President.  The  Budget  Bureau 
of  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Management, 
with  the  President's  approval,  prepared 
the  budget  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  This  was  a 
great  task  requiring  the  participation  of 
many  people  and  long  and  tedious 
periods  of  labor  by  those  involved.  Then 
Congress  acted  upon  that  budget — ap- 
proving, disapproving,  modifying  items 
on  the  total.  We  will  henceforth,  after 
the  enactment  of  this  conference  report 
and  the  approval  which  we  hope  the 
President  will  give  it,  continue  to  receive 
the  budget  from  the  President  but  it  will 
simply  be  information  for  us.  We  will 
proceed  to  make  our  own  budget.  The 
malting  of  our  own  budget  will  Involve 
difficult  tasks,  long  and  tedious  labor, 
and  an  able  staff  assisting  the  Congress 
through  the  Budget  Office  created  by  this 
bill.  We  shall  have  difficult  decisions  to 
make  in  determining  that  we  are  going 
to  be  responsible  in  the  expenditures 
that  we  make  and  we  are  going  to  make 
conscious  decisions  as  to  whether  we 
have  a  deficit  between  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures and,  if  so,  how  much  that 
deficit  shall  be.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
determine  not  only  the  amount  of  money 
we  spend  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
but  what  the  order  of  priorities  of  those 
expenditures  shall  be.  We  shall  deter- 
mine not  only  what  we  spend  but  to  what 
purpose  we  spend. 

Under  this  measure  a  rigid  timetable 
for  the  performance  of  all  these  many 
duties  in  making  its  own  budget  by  the 


Congress  must  be  set.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  keep  that  timetable.  We  shall  have  to 
impose  stem  discipline  upon  ourselves 
as  Members  of  Congress  if  we  are  to 
make  this  biU  work.  We  not  only  take 
responsibility  for  expenditures  but  we 
undertake  to  relate  expenditures  and 
revenue  to  keep  them  in  proper  relation- 
ship one  to  the  other.  If  we  carry  out  this 
measure  we  will  make  our  budget  and 
pass  the  necessary  appropriation  bills  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year — and  I  think 
we  wisely  changed  the  fiscal  year  from 
ending  June  30  to  ending  October  31. 
The  Congress  is  to  t>e  commended  upon 
undertaking  this  great  responsibility  and 
committing  itself  to  discharging  it  com- 
petently and  creditably. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of 
this  bill  is  to  forbid  the  Executive  to  im- 
pound funds  that  Congress  authorizes 
and  appropriates  pursuant  to  our  own 
budget.  The  Constitution  sajrs  that  the 
President  shall  see  to  it  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed.  The  Constitution 
never  contemplated  that  the  Executive 
would  hold  up  the  expenditure  of  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  Yet,  many  Presidents  have 
done  that.  This  administration  has  done 
it  more  than  any  other.  We  must  clarify 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  President.  This  bill 
makes  it  clear  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate expenditures.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  see  to  it  that  the  laws  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  the  fimds 
for  such  expenditures  are  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted like  other  laws.  This  too  is  a  most 
significant  step  forward  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  enacted  many 
reforms  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. This,  I  beheve,  is  our  greatest.  It 
is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
is  not  moribund,  incapable  of  acting,  un- 
willing to  meet  and  to  measure  up  to  the 
challenge  of  its  responsibilities.  We  are 
passing  this  bill  with  the  spirit  of  deter- 
mination to  make  It  work.  If  we  do  we 
will  have  vindicated  the  faith  the  fore- 
fathers put  in  us  that  we  would  do  it 
and  also  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
this  country  who  have  been  wanting  ui 
to  do  it  and  are  going  to  trust  us  to  per- 
form these  great  duties. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
state  that  I  am  fully  In  support  of  the 
efforts  being  made  here  today  to  get  the 
Congress'  fiscal  hoiise  in  order  at  long 
last. 

Ever  since  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1968,  I  have  been  urging  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  a  commitment  to  greater 
fiscal  responsibUity.  Unfortunately,  that 
commitment  has  not  been  strong  enough 
with  enough  Members  of  this  House,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  national  economy 
suffering  under  the  heavy  burden  of 
rampant  inflation. 

At  the  heart  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems, in  my  opinion,  is  the  policy  the 
Federal  Government  has  followed  with 
alarming  consistency  over  the  past  10 
years — the  policy  of  spending  more 
money  than  it  takes  in. 

This  policy  of  deficit  spending  has 
brought  about  an  Increase  of  $148  bil- 
lion In  the  national  debt  over  the  last 
decade.  Since  1964,  the  national  debt  has 
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gone  from  $317  biUion  to  $490  biUion. 
and  we  are  now  paying  nearly  $30  billion 
a  year  just  for  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  ^    , 

This  represents  almost  10  percent  of 
the  entire  Federal  budget  that  we  are 
spending  just  to  pay  for  past  economic 

When  we  talk  of  reordering  priorities, 
we  need  look  no  farther  than  this  in- 
terest payment  on  the  national  debt  to 
see  one  major  area  that  could  stand 
some  reform. 

We  cannot  expect  inflation  to  be  really 
slowed,  or  the  dollar  to  be  really  sound, 
imtil  we  decide  to  stop  spending  money 
as  if  it  grew  on  trees  instead  of  coming 
out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

I  believe  the  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering today  represents  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  the  process  of  regaining  some 
sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  as  well  as 
budgetary  authority. 

In  setting  an  overall  target  ceiling  for 
congressional  spending,  this  legislation 
for  the  first  time  says  "no"  to  the  spend- 
ing sprees  we  have  embarked  on  so  many 
times  in  the  past,  with  no  regard  for  the 
means  to  pay  our  biUs,  and  no  thought 
given  to  the  possible  effects  of  such 
wanton  spending  on  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

If  this  spending  limitation  is  set  in 
conjunction  with  anticipated  revenues 
for  a  given  fiscal  year,  and  if  we  do  not 
exceed  that  limitation,  then  we  will  be 
exercising  fiscal  responsibility.  And  any 
proposal  whose  cost  would  exceed  that 
limitation  should  be  made  to  provide  for 
a  system  of  taxation  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
cessive cost. 

I  believe  this  is  the  key  to  staying  at  a 
responsible  level  of  government  spend- 
ing, and  I  am  committed  to  keeping  a 
close  watch  over  the  Nation's  purse- 
strings  so  the  American  people  can  keep 
more  of  their  own  money  in  their  own 
pockets. 

The  bill  would  create  a  23-member 
Budget  Committee  in  the  House  and  a 
15-member  conmiittee  in  the  Senate, 
with  a  joint  professional  staff  to  serve 
both  committees. 

These  committees  would  recommend 
annual  budget  outlays,  revenue  levels 
and  other  spending  policies,  and  follow  a 
step-by-step  procedure  for  consideration 
of  the  budget  that  would  greaUy  im- 
prove the  eflaciency  and  the  overview  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Congress. 

We  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  such 
a  centralized  and  comprehensive  budget 
supervision  in  a  very  long  time,  and  the 
results  of  this  incohesive  approach  speak 
for  themselves — a  national  economy  too 
long  plagued  with  the  curse  of  inflation, 
a  curse  that  has  brought  on  higher  and 
higher  prices  for  consumer  goods,  de- 
mands for  higher  and  higher  wages,  seri- 
ous deficits  in  our  international  balance 
of  payments,  and  a  lessening  of  confi- 
dence in  the  American  dollar  within  the 
world  financial  community. 

We  have  the  opportunity  before  us 
today  to  remedy  these  economic  ills  and 
to  prevent  them  from  recm-ring  in  the 
future.  Let  us  seize  the  opportunity;  let 
us  enact  this  good  legislation. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
will  Join  with  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
in  approving  the  conference  report  on 


H.R.  7130,  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoxmdment  Control  Aqt  of  1974. 1  cast 
my  afiQrmative  vote  with  f  reat  reluctance 
for  I  do  not  believe  that;  this  legislation 
will  fully  restore  effective  control  over 
the  budgetary  process  to  Congress.  The 
decline  of  congressional  authority  in  this 
area  coupled  with  the  Ni»on  administra- 
tion's unprecedented  ajid  illegal  im- 
poundment of  appropri^ed  funds  have 
threatened  to  make  a  mockery  of  our 
system  of  government. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  bill  which  has 
emerged  from  the  conflerence  are  vir- 
tually the  same  as  those  which  I  enum- 
erated when  tills  bill  ciame  before  the 
House  last  December.  Pfrst,  the  stipula- 
tion that  10  of  the  23  tnembers  of  the 
House   Budget    CommiHee    shall    come 
from  two  standing  comn^ttees  represents 
a  backward  step  away  from  congressional 
reform.   Second,  the  tight  schedule  of 
budgetary  formulation  iad  approval  es- 
tablished in  the  bill  will  further  decrease 
the  extent  to  which  mcist  Members  can 
participate  substantively  in  the  budget- 
ary process.  When  apptropriations  bills 
funneled  through  the  process  established 
in  H.R.  7130  come  to  the  floor  for  a  few 
hours  of  consideration,  the  House  can 
legitimately  add  little  more  than  its  rub- 
ber stamp  approval  Third,  by  placing  all 
"backdoor  spending"  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  bill  grants  this  on^  committee  in- 
creased power  over  the 
the  expense  of  the  Hi 
as  a  whole. 

Finally,  the  bill  wo 
vaUdity  of  President 
unless  Congress  acted 

gate  the  President's _ 

days.  I  am  wary  of  any  legislative  provi- 
sion which  accepts,  under  any  circum- 
stances, actions  by  the  Executive  which 
impinge  upon  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  from 
the  Federal  Treasury,   i 

Despite  all  of  these  I  shortcomings  in 
the  bill  before  us,  I  belieVe  it  is  imperative 
for  the  House  to  act  immediately  to  cur- 
tail further  acts  of  imuoundment  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  Continued  inac- 
tion on  this  front  will  demonstrate  con- 
gressional acquiescenc^  to  this  fiagrant 
abuse  of  power  by  the  executive  branch. 
Thus,  I  beUeve  that  tlie  budgetary  con- 
trol mechanism  and  atiti-impoimdment 
provisions  of  H.R.  713t)  are  better  than 
no  legislation  at  all. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  biU  and  one  who  has 
been  intimately  involved  with  this  legis- 
lation for  some  time,  I  pm  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  the  con; 
compaying  the  bill  H 
.posed   Congressional  . 
poundment  Control  Ait  of  1974. 

Not  only  does  this  bil  reassert  the  con 
stitutional  role  of  th 
Federal  budgetary  pr 
vides   a    procedure    f( 
gressional  review  of 
tions  by  the  executive 
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Congress  in  the 
jcess,  it  also  pro- 
•r    effective    con- 
poundment  ao- 
anch. 
Each  year  the  country  endures  the  in- 
efQciencies  inherent  iji  continuing  res 
olu tions.  This  is  a  cumbersome  proce 
dure  at  best,  taxing 
resources    of    the    C(  ngress, 
agencies,     and     beneficiaries 


he  schedules  and 
executive 
involved 


Hopefully,  the  proces    called  for  under 


H.R.  7130  will  eliminate  ^he  need  for 
such  stop-gap  remedies. 

Initially,  the  bill  changfes  the  fiscal 
year  to  a  new  date,  begiimJng  October  1 
and  ending  on  September  30,  from  the 
present  fiscal  year  which  begin  on  July 
1  and  ends  on  June  30.  This  will  allow 
more  time  for  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  by  all  the  departn^ents  of  Gov- 
ernment concerned.  Then  k  timetable  is 
envisioned  for  passage  of  the  various 
bills  and  resolutions  needed  before  the 
fiscal  year  liegins.  1 

The  bill  will  also  establish  Budget 
Committees  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  a  separate  Budget  Office.  This  new 
Budget  Office  will  greatly  enhance  Con- 
gress' ability  to  obtain  data  it  needs  to 
evaluate  Executive  budget  requests. 

One  of  the  most  impottant  features 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  ithe  impound- 
ment title,  which  tightens^  the  language 
of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Actt  thereby  pro- 
hibiting "reserves"  for  fiscal  purposes. 
This  provision  is  key  to  mkintaining  the 
balance  of  power  amo4g  the  three 
branches  of  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congresfe  is  to  resume 
its  rightful  place  as  the  sHaiJer  of  policy 
in  the  United  States,  it  bust  come  to 
grips  with  the  problems  presented  by  the 
current  fragmented  procCess  by  which 
it  considers  the  Federal  budget.  I  be- 
Ueve that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  7130 
would  be  a  necessary,  even  historic  step 
toward  that  important  goal.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  7130,  the  Budget  andi  Impoimdment 
Control  Act,  with  great  siitisfaction  and 
the  hope  that  the  reform  torocess  it  rep- 
resents will  t>e  maintained  and  indeed 
intensified. 

This  is  truly  landmark!  legislation.  At 
long  last  we  have  created  the  mecha- 
nism indispensable  to  n^eeting  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  determine  national  pri- 
orities, control  spending  land  avoid  the 
disruption  of  impoimdments  of  fimds  by 
the  executive  branch. 

At  last  we  have  a  means  of  looking  in 
a  comprehensive  way  at  {^1  the  needs  we 
seek  to  meet,  balancing  the  competing 
demands  for  limited  resources  and  gag- 
ing them  against  total  spending  levels. 
A„  last  we  can  assess  squarely  the  ques- 
tion of  overall  spending  in  terms  of  its 
relation  to  the  tax  burdet,  the  impact  of 
spending  on  deficits  or  budgetary  sm-- 
pluses,  the  state  of  the  economy  and  the 
effect  of  our  actions  on  inflation  and  \m- 
employment. 

This,  alone,  is  a  major  iccomplishment 
in  its  own  right.  But  there  are  benefits  of 
magnitude  far  transcending  the  proce- 
dural— and  policy — implications  of  this 
legislation.  At  last,  we  aiJe  taking  a  gen- 
uinely gigantic  step  towiird  strengthen- 
ing the  Congi-ess  as  a  co  !qual  branch  of 
the  Federal  Govemmen ,.  At  last,  with 
Watergate  being  cited  ai  a  symptom  of 
excessive  power  in  the  eiecutive,  we  are 
strengthening  our  position  and  taking 
steps  to  curb  that  conceiitration.  And  fi- 
nally, our  action  today  represents  the 
most  important  initiativje  against  infla- 
tion. 
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To  be  siu-e,  no  single 
tion  is  any  cure-all,  an< 


jiece  of  legisla- 
much  will  de- 


pend on  the  spirit  in  which  we  put  its 
provisions  to  work.  The  overwhelming 
vote  on  initial  House  passage  is  most 
promising  in  this  respect. 

Yet  for  all  the  infusion  of  responsibil- 
ity and  discipline  this  bill  offers,  it  can- 
not alone  meet  our  total  need  for  reform. 
The  system  it  establishes  can  work  only 
as  well  as  the  individual  committees 
functioning  within  the  system. 

Therefore,  the  reforms  recommended 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Committees 
remain  indispensable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  discipline  imposed  by  this  bill, 
the  tight  deadlines  our  committees  must 
meet,  the  total  focus  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress this  bill  brings  to  bear  on  the  work 
of  our  individual  committees,  will  only 
make  the  deficiencies  of  the  existing  com- 
mittee system  more  glaringly  apparent. 

And  finally,  the  public  is  entitled  to  no 
less  than  equally  prompt  progress  in  the 
area  of  election  reform. 

We  are  making  a  good  beginning  with 
this  legislation  t)efore  us  today.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  move  forward  with 
the  momentum  this  bill  has  generated, 
seize  the  opportunities  represented  by 
the  congressional  reform  and  campaign 
reform  measures  pending  before  us,  and 
make  a  clean  sweep,  writing  a  record  that 
will  legitimately  entitle  the  93d  Congress 
to  be  known  as  the  reform  Congress. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  supported 
the  passage  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoimdment  Control  Ac.  when  it 
was  before  the  House  on  December  5. 
Earlier  last  year,  I  testified  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  on  the  need  for 
budget  reform  legislation — and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  need  for  congressional  budget 
controls  over  guaranteed  and  insured 
loans. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  the  bill 
does  not  place  some  controls  on  guaran- 
teed and  insured  loans.  As  the  ctmfer- 
ence  report  notes,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment "excluded  insured  or  guaranteed 
loans  from  the  definition  of  budget  au- 
thority." 

In  addition. 

The  managers  intend  that  the  deSnition 
of  "budget  outlays"  and  "budget  authority" 
for  purposes  of  the  congressional  budget 
process  be  the  same  as  that  used  for  the 
executive  budget  and  that  any  item  which 
is  excluded  by  law  from  the  executive  budget 
may  be  excluded  from  any  specification  of 
budget  outlays  or  budget  authority  in  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

Further,  sections  606  and  607  of  the 
conference  bill  also  weaken  efforts  to 
control  "off -budget  agencies."  According 
to  the  conference  report,  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  included  an  amendment  to 
terminate  the  off-budget  status  of  six 
designated  agencies.  "The  conference 
substitute  provides  for  continuing  studies 
of  off-budget  agencies  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Budget  Committees." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
need  any  more  studies.  We  know  there 
is  an  explosion  of  backdoor  spending. 
We  know  that  dozens  of  agencies  are 
avoiding  budget  control  by  guarantee- 
ing and  insuring  loans.  We  know  that 
major  Government  agencies  have  been 
i-ble  to  defy  the  will  of  Congress  because 
they  are  excluded  from  the  budget  and 
from  budget  considerations.  We  know 
that  these  guarantees  and  insurances. 


these  Government  corporations,  do  pro- 
vide enormous  pubUc  interest  subsidies 
and  contribute  to  inflation,  all  without 
adequate  congressioiml  safeguards  or 
review. 

GtTARANTEEO    AND    INSITRED    LOANS 

The  growth  of  this  form  of  back-door 
spending  has  been  staggering — and  has 
played  a  large  role  in  the  growth  of  in- 
flation. For  example,  between  1968  and 
1974,  the  level  of  direct  loans  is  esti- 
mated to  fciave  increased  by  a  Uttle  less 
than  $6  billion.  But  the  level  of  guaran- 
teed loans  outstanding  has  spiraled 
nearly  100  percent — from  $108.1  to 
$196.6  bilUon.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  some  $7  bil- 
lion in  new  direct  loan  authority.  But 
new  commitments  for  guaranteed  and 
insured  loans  in  fiscal  year  1975  will  be 
$39.3  billion — approximately  $0.3  biUion 
more  than  in  fiscal  year  1974.  In  addi- 
tion, net  credit  advanced  smd  net  credit 
raised  by  major  credit  agencies  outside 
the  budget  wiU  be  nearly  $3.6  biUion. 
Neither  the  guaranteed  and  insured 
loans  or  the  loans  by  "off-budget  agen- 
cies" wUl  receive  any  adequate  congres- 
sional supervision  or  review.  TTiey  are 
Government  programs  that  are  outside 
of  effective,  yearly  congressional  control 
and  oversight. 

CONTINCBNT    UABILrrT 

In  addition,  there  has  l)een  no  exami- 
nation by  anyone  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  implications  of  our  growing 
contingent  liability.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  wiU  soon  be  considering  a 
10-year  extension  of  the  Price-Anderson 
nuclear  reactor  insurance  program. 
There  is  already  about  $10  billion  in  con- 
tingent UabUity  insurance  involved  in 
this  program.  By  the  end  of  this  dec- 
ade— within  the  next  5  or  6  years — the 
liability  under  this  program  wUl  rise  to 
approximately  $90  biUion.  Is  this  wise — 
when  we  already  have  a  total  Federal 
contingent  liability  of  approximately  a 
triUion  dollars?  Do  we  want  to  under- 
take another  enormous  insurance  pro- 
gram without  adequate  reserves?  A  Fed- 
eral court  has  recently  ruled  that  nu- 
clear powerplants  should  not  be  built  in 
highly  populated  areas.  Is  there  a  higher 
risk  in  this  insurance  program  than  we 
have  imagined?  If  not,  wliy  have  not  the 
private  insurance  companies  taken  over 
this  program? 

I  am  disappointed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  final  version  of  tliis  legislation  fails 
to  provide  any  controls  or  review  of  the 
continually  growing  level  of  contingent 
liabilities. 

THE    COST    TO    THE     TAXPAYER     OP    GUARANTEED 
AND  INSUBED  LOANS  AND  OrF-BODGET  AGENCIES 

It  is  generally  beUeved  that  there  is 
"no  cost"  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
taxpayers  in  guaranteed  and  insured 
loans.  It  is  often  contended  that  the  off- 
budget  agencies  make  a  "profit"  and  do 
not  "cost"  the  taxpayer  anything.  But 
there  is  a  very  definite  cost  from  all  these 
loan  subsidies  and  insurance  programs. 
The  growth  of  these  "backdoor"  loan 
programs  stretches  the  capital  markets 
and  drives  up  the  rate  of  interest  for  all 
borrowers.  To  the  extent  that  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  is  offered,  the  subsidy 
has  to  be  made  up  by  others.  The  amount 


of  these  interest  subsidies  is  calculated 
in  a  Uttle-noticed  section  of  the  Special 
Analysis  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1975  Budget, 
a  document  prepared  by  the  Office  of 

Management  and  Budget: 

Ct7AEANTEED    LOAN    STTBSIDIES 

In  recent  years,  an  increasing  number  of 
guaranteed  loan  programs  have  provided  sig- 
nificant subsidies  in  order  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  their  borrowers.  Fees  or  premiums 
to  cover  part  or  most  of  administrative  ex- 
penses and  probable  losses  are  custonuiry  In 
guarantee  programs.  But  absence  of  such 
charges  in  some  programs  is  an  additional 
form  of  subsidy. 

Long-term  contracts  to  provide  debt  serv- 
ice payments  are  the  most  frequently  used 
subsidy  device.  These  commitments  some- 
times cover  both  interest  and  principal 
amounts,  but  more  often  cover  some  desig- 
nated share  of  the  interest  coet.  This  ap- 
proach Is  being  used  for  a  growing  variety  of 
loan  programs,  including  those  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing,  student  expenses 
for  higher  education,  academic  faculties,  and 
medical  facilities. 

In  some  programs,  the  guaranteed  loan  be- 
gins as  a  direct  loan  made  at  interest  rates 
below  the  market,  which  Is  resold  with  the 
Government  agency's  guarantee,  either  at  a 
discount  (which  provides  a  marketable  yield) 
or  with  a  commitment  to  pay  additional  In- 
terest in  periodic  installments  to  the  private 
purchaser  of  the  loan. 

Just  as  for  direct  loans,  the  costs  of  sub- 
sidles  for  guaranteed  loans  Include  those 
arising  from  both  new  and  outstanding 
loans.  New  subsidies  add  to  net  budget  out- 
lays In  future  years;  and  some  meaningful 
measure  of  their  ultimate  net  coet  is  needed 
to  lend  perspective  to  budget  decisions. 

StTBSIDT  MEASXTHEMEMT 

One  way  that  the  Impact  of  future  subsi- 
dies could  be  viewed  would  be  simply  to 
total  aU  future  payments.  However,  because 
of  Interest,  a  dollar  payable  at  some  future 
date  is  worth  less  than  a  doUar  paid  out 
today.  Said  differently,  a  doUar  payable  in 
the  future  "costs"  less,  because  some  smaller 
amount  Invested  today  at  interest  would 
grow  sufficiently  to  meet  the  obligation  when 
due.  Therefore,  a  simple  total  of  future  ob- 
ligations would  clearly  overstate  the  true 
value  of  the  subsidy  stream.  A  better  way  to 
measure  the  ultimate  value  of  the  successive 
annual  subsidy  payments  is  in  "present 
value"  terms,  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Budget  Concepts.  This  Is  accom- 
plished by  capitalizing  (or  discounting)  fu- 
ture subsidies  at  an  appropriate  interest  (or 
discount)  rate. 

The  selection  of  an  appropriate  Interest 
rate  nUght  vary  with  analytical  objectives. 
The  choice  for  discounting  both  direct  and 
guaranteed  loans  In  this  analysis  is  9Vi  *>  ,  a 
rate  approximately  equivalent  to  the  private 
market  yield  on  long-term  guaranteed  hous- 
ing loan  commitments  In  December  1973,  if 
an  allowance  for  guarantee  costs  is  added. 
Although  private  market  interest  rates 
would  vajY  significantly  according  to  pro- 
gram, borrower,  and  loan  characteristics,  the 
use  of  a  single  market  rate  as  a  "proxy"  for 
all  loans  facilitates  analysis.  Likewise,  year- 
to-year  comparisons  are  facilitated  when  the 
same  rate  is  used  for  all  3  years  of  the  table 
(despite  the  significant  changes  in  market 
rates  that  have  occurred  over  the  past  year ) . 
The  selection  of  a  private  market  rate  basis 
( over  a  Treasury  borrowing  rate  tar  Instance ) 
has  the  advantage  of  valuing  direct  loan  as- 
sets near  the  price  which  they  should  bring 
if  sold  to  private  investors,  and  also  more 
nearly  approaches  the  benefit  provided  to 
borrowers. 

Table  E-6  provides  estimates  of  subsidy 
values  that  wlU  result  from  loan  commit- 
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ments  mftde  or  to  be  made  In  the  years  1973 
through  1973.  Both  the  »nnual  subsidy  rates 
and  the  discounted  present  value  of  all  fu- 
ture subsidies  are  provided.  However,  the 
subsidies  provided  currently — on  behaU  of 
guaranteed  or  direct  loans  already  outstand- 
ing— are  not  covered  in  this  analysis.  While 
the  estimates  are  primarily  lUuBtratlve 
rather  thtm  exact  or  comprehensive,  they  do 
facilitate  year-to-year  comparisons  of  new 
subsidy  commitments. 

LOAN  STTBSTDIES,  ANNUAL  BASIS 

The  annual  subsidy  rate  for  direct  loan 
commitments  made  In  1973  was  approxi- 
mately $400  million.  The  rat©  for  1974  com- 
mitments rises  to  $447  million,  followed  by 
a  decline  to  $434  million  for  1976  commit- 
ments. This  trend  Is  largely  Influenced  by 
a  1974  bulge  In  commitments  for  interna- 
tional security  assistance  loans.  For  guar- 
anteed loan  commitments,  the  annual  rate 
was  $472  mUllon  for  1973  and  is  projected 
to  decline  to  $477  and  $291  million  in  1974 
and  1975.  respectively.  This  trend  largely 
reflects  the  slowing  of  commitment  activity 
for  subsidized  housing. 

LOAN  SUBSIDIES,  PRESENT-VALUE  BASIS 

When  extended  to  their  respective  ma- 
turities, the  amounts  of  the  annual  sub- 
sidles  cited  above  total  $19.2,  $21.9,  and 
$15.0  bUlion  for  1973  through  1975  commit- 
ments, respectively.  But  since  these  sub- 
sidies occur  over  time,  rather  than  at  once, 
their  present  value  is  determined  by  dis- 
counting (at  9'/2%  m  this  year's  analysis), 
using  the  procedure  previously  discussed. 
The  present  values  of  the  1973  to  1975  com- 
mitments are  thus  estimated  at  $6.4,  $7.1, 
and  $5.1  billion. 

As  the  above  analysis  indicates,  the 
cost  to  the  public  of  these  programs 
ultimately  mns  into  the  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  on  a  present-value  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  failure  of 
this  legislation  to  provide  some  method 
of  control,  some  method  of  oversight  and 
review  of  these  "backdoor"  and  "off 
budget  programs."  I  predict  that  the  use 
of  these  programs  will  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Future  Presidents,  congres- 
sional committees,  line  agencies,  will  all 
seek  to  obtain  their  own  insured  loan 
program  so  that  they  make  commit- 
ments without  having  to  go  through  the 
new  Budget  Committees  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  Additional 
agencies  of  the  Government  will  come  up 
with  argiiments  on  why  they  should  be 
dropped  out  of  the  regular  budget. 
The  back  door  spending  problem,  already 
serious,  will  grow  worse.  Back  door 
spending,  loans,  and  insurance  commit- 
ments may  defeat  our  efforts  to  shape 
the  direction  of  the  American  economy 
through  better  control  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

I  deeply  regret  that  this  legislation  has 
missed  this  golden  opportunity  to  close 
this  back  door  to  the  budget. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  that  all  Members  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
today,  before  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion, by  saying  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is,  as  is  often  the  case,  precisely 
correct.  He  is  a  student  of  legislation, 
and  he  knows  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances legislation  exists  that  could 
work  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

We  will  miss  him  because  we  need 
more  students  of  legislation.  The  fact 
is.  however,  that  this  represents  a  new 
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start.  It  gives  us  an  opjortunity  to  do 
what  we  say  we  are  g<ing  to  do,  and 
that  is  all  it  gives  us.  It  i^  a  start,  a  frame 
of  reference,  a  f ramewc^k.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  the  House  alid  its  Members 
are  ready  to  face  up  to  his  responsibil- 
ity. I  believe  it  In  part  because  I  think 
increasingly  Members  ilnderstsuid  that 
if  the  House  cannot  be  fiscally  responsi- 
ble, the  people  will  not  long  tolerate  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believ«  this  will  work. 
I  believe  that  we  can  mt,ke  it  work,  and 
I  urge  the  support  of  tfie  Members  foi 
this  conference  report.  < 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tl|e  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  i'eport. 

The  previous  question]  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  c^estion  is  on  the 
conference  report 

The    question    was    t^ken; 


a  quorum  Is  not 


Speaker  announced  th4t  the 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebrislai.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vot«  on  the  ground 
that  a  quonun  is  not  pfesent  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evide^itly  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anti^  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  l|y  electronic  de 
vice,  and  there  were — jeas  401,  nays  6, 
not  voting  26,  as  follow: : 


and 
ayes 


the 
ap- 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badillo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzmau 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
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Byron 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohli  • 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlal:  l 

Cbappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  D< 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Te3( 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dat 
Daniel,  Bol^rt 

W.,  Jr. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  WiSc 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  /4a 


Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Escb 

Eehleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Proehlich 
Fulton 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Gettys 

Oiaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Grasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hacrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 


Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HiUlS 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Himt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Li;^en 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Molloban 
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Burton 
Gross 


Brasco 

Brown,  Mich. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dlggs 
Dorn 
Prey 
Gray 


Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

callf. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Quillen 

Railsback 

BandaU 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

ReuES 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 
Seiberllng 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

NAYS— 6 

Harrington 
Kastenmeler 

NOT  VOTING-1-; 

Hastings 
Hubert 
Howard 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mathlas,  Calll . 
Metcalfe 
Mlnshall,  Ohl6 


Skubltz 

Slack 

3mlth.  Iowa 

smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Bpence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 

Symington 
Sjmims 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

UdaU 

tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUliams 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 
Charles  H., 
CaUf. 

Wilson, 
Charles,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler       1 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  ni. 

Young,  S.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 
Zwach 


A 


\ 


to 


So  the  conference  repprt  was  agreed 

the  following 

Jersey    with    Mr. 


The  Clerk  announced 
pairs : 

Mr.   Thompson   of  New 
Madden. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Dorn 


Landgrebe 
Moss 

-26 

Reid 

Rlegle 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Ruppe 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 


Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  15405,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1183,  Re- 
port No.  93-1117) ,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H.   Res.    1183 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJi.  15405)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes, 
all  points  of  order  against  the  following 
provisions  in  said  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clauses  2  and  5,  Rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived:  In  title  I — "Coast 
Guard" — beginning  on  page  3.  line  2  through 
page  4,  line  14,  and  beginning  on  page  4. 
line  20  through  page  5,  line  12;  "National 
Highway  TraJfic  Safety  Administration" — 
beginning  on  page  14,  lines  3  through  13; 
and  "Federal  Railroad  Administration" — 
beginning  on  page  15,  lines  1  through  8. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  14715.  CLARIFYING  EXIST- 
ING AUTHORITY  FOR  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  WHITE  HOUSE  OFFICE 
AND  EXECUTIVE  RESIDENCE  PER- 
SONNEL 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1184,  Report  No.  93- 
1118),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.    Res.    1184 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi.  14715) 
to  clarify  existing  authority  for  employment 
of  White  House  Office  and  Executive  Resi- 
dence personnel,  and  employment  of  person- 
nel by  the  President  in  emergencies  involv- 
ing the  national  security  and  defense,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  blU  and  sbaU 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  now  printed  In 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 


Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  Committee 
amendment  in  the  natvu-e  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  stiall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  15361,  COMMUNITY  DE- 
VELOPMENT BLOCK  GRANTS 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1182,  Report  No.  93- 
1116),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  ii82 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
27(d)  (4»  of  Rule  XI  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HH.  15361)  to  establish  a  program 
of  community  development  block  grants,  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  bousing 
and  urban  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  aU  points  of  order  against  sections 
108(f).  115.  411,  414,  415(a),  and  505  of  said 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  4.  Rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After 
the  passage  of  HJl.  15361.  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bUl 
S.  3066.  and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
m  HJl.  15361  as  passed  by  the  House. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  FISCAL  -^EAR 
1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1176  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1176 
Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HH.  15404)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975.  and  for  other  purposes,  all  points  of 
order  against  the  following  provisions  in 
said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  2.  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived;  In  title  I — "Department  of  State" — 
beginning  on  page  2.  line  2  through  page  3. 
line   24,   and   beginning   on   page   5,   line    1 


through  page  12.  line  21;  in  title  U — "De- 
partment of  Justice" — beginning  on  page  20, 
line  8  through  page  21,  line  5;  in  title  in — 
"Department  of  Commerce" — ^begliming  on 
page  23,  line  8  through  page  25,  line  21,  be- 
ginning on  page  26,  line  13  through  page  27, 
line  11,  beginning  on  page  28,  lines  1  through 
5,  and  beginning  on  page  28,  line  20  through 
page  30,  line  16;  and  in  title  V — "Related 
Agencies" — beginning  on  page  40,  lines  2 
through  12,  and  beginning  on  page  46,  line  3 
through  page  49,  line  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  pend- 
ing which  time  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1176 
permits  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  submit  the  1975  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary  and  other 
related  agencies  for  action  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

House  Resolution  1176  provides  that 
all  points  of  order  against  the  provisions 
of  clause  2,  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  prohibiting 
imauthorized  appropriations,  are  waived 
with  respect  to  certain  items  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
and  other  related  agencies. 

The  total  amount  recommended  in  the 
bill  in  new  obligational  authority  is 
$5,304,972,100  which  is  a  reduction  of 
$106,837,500  from  the  total  amount  of 
the  budget  estimates.  It  is  an  increase  of 
$586,974,800  above  the  total  appropri- 
ated for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Appropriations  are  also  made  in  the 
bill  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1176  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  15404. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  its  selectiveness  in  per- 
mitting waivers  of  points  of  order.  Does 
the  Rules  Committee  provide  the  staff 
to  tell  us  just  what  lines  in  the  bill,  if 
we  are  imable  to  decipher  and  apply  all 
of  these  lines  the  committee  has  set  forth, 
to  tell  us  where  we  can  make  valid  points 
of  order  and  where  we  cannot  make 
them? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
glad  to  see  to  it  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  gets  all  the  information  on  this 
matter.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman my  copy  of  the  bill  with  certain 
notation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  yield 
his  copy?  The  exemptions  are  all  con- 
tained in  the  rule,  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  For  instance,  it  is  pro- 
vided there  are  waivers  of  points  of  order 
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"Beginning  on  page  2,  line  2  through 
page  3,  line  24,  and  beginning  on  page 
5,  line  1  through  page  12.  line  21;  in  title 
n— "Department  of  Justice"— beginning 
on  page  20,  line  8  through  21.  line  5;"  and 
so  on  and  so  on  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  be  glad 
to  tell  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  invite 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  sit  right  over 
here  and  help  me  when  we  get  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  tell  me 
where  I  can  make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa,  we  are 
asking  for  the  waivers  generally  on 
points  of  order  because  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  has  not  been  ap- 
proved and  because  certain  portions  of 
the  Justice  title  and  the  Commerce  have 
not  yet  received  legislative  authoriza- 
tion for  the  new  fiscal  year  which  be- 
gins in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  sup- 
pose this  new  Reform  Act  the  House  just 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  vote  will 
take  care  of  the  situatioxvs  of  this  kind 
so  we  will  not  be  confronted  with  rules 
waiving  points  of  order  in  this  fashion? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Much  will  depend  on  a 
four-letter  word  spelled  "w-i-1-1."  If  we 
have  the  will  to  make  this  legislation 
work  and  the  will  to  harness  spending, 
I  think  gi'eat  improvements  can  be  made. 
Without  the  will  the  new  legislation  will 
not  help  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  can  bring  that  up  to 
date  right  now,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas:  If  we  have  the  will  to 
do  it.  we  can  defeat  this  rule  and  stop 
this  kind  of  nonsense  right  now. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  if  we  do  that  we 
cannot  pass  the  legislation  without  de- 
stroying the  substance  of  much  that  is 
required.  The  problem  is  to  achieve 
timely  enactment  of  legislative  bills. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  adoption  of  House  Resolution  1176. 
I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  LattaK 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  membership  and  specifically 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
if  he  wishes  to  take  a  copy  of  the  printed 
bill  I  will  be  glad  to  go  over  it  page  by 
page  and  give  him  the  items  which  have 
not  yet  been  authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Ml-.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  Uke  to  find  a  cold 
day  when  it  is  snowing  heavily  outside 
and  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  so  we  can 
sit  down  in  a  comer  and  do  just  that.  It 
would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Res- 
olution 1176  provides  that  during  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15404,  the  1975  Ap- 
propriation for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  related  agencies,  points  of  order  will 
be  waived  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  2,  rule  XXI.  Clause  2  of  rule  XXI 
prohibits  imauthorized  appropriations. 
The  waiver  is  necessary  because  most 
items  in  this  appropriation  have  not  yet 
been  authorized. 
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In  requesting  a  rule  from  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  distingi  ished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  fJommittee  indi- 
cated that  waivers  were 
following  items : 

With  the  exception  < 
dealing  with  acquisitiod 
maintenance  of  buildings  abroad,  all  the 
items  in  title  I — Department  of  State  are 
not  yet  authorized.  S.  3473,  which  would 
authorize  these  appnopriations,  has 
passed  the  Senate,  but'  is  still  pending 
in  the  House  committee 

Authorizing  legislation  required  for 
most  of  the  activities  (if  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administrat  on  in  title  II — 
Department  of  Justice  i  >  still  pending  in 
tlie  Interstate  and  Fo  :eign  Commerce 
Committee. 

Several  items  in  title  [11— Department 
of  Commerce  need  au  horization.  H.R. 
14883,  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
and  the  Regional  Action  Planning  Com- 
missions, has  been  reported  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committed,  but  the  bill  has 
not  yet  been  considered  by  the  full 
House.  Legislation  ext 
Administration  progra: 
and  International  Bus: 
tion  is  still  being  considered  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Con^ittee.  The  mi- 
nority business  enteri^rise  item  needs 
authorization  for  its  urogram  of  tech- 
nical assistance  grants 'which  is  covered 
by  H.R.  14883,  the  economic  development 
authorization.  j 

Under  "operations,  research  and  fa- 
cilities" of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  certain 
weather  programs  nee«  authorizing  leg- 
islation, whicli  is  still  ih  committee ;  and 
authorizing  legislation]  for  the  anadro- 
mous  fisheries  program  has  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate  put  is  still  in  con 
ference.  H.R.  13296 
appropriations  for  the 
istration,  passed  the 
but  remains  in  commi 

In  title  V,  related  _ 
items  are  not  authorized  as  yet.  H.R 
12799,  a  bill  authorizihg  appropriations 
for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  is  in  conference.  The  Board  for 
International  Broadcfisting  needs  au- 
thorization, for  whichj  legislation  is  still 
pending  in  committee.;  Authorization  for 
«he  U.S.  Information  Agency  is  carried 
in  S.  3473,  which  has  passed  the  Senate. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
is  considering  a  sepaiate  authorization 
bill  for  USIA,  H.R.  14470,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  reported.        I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ainropriations  Com- 
mittee has  held  back!  about  as  long  as 
possible  waiting  for  these  authorizations. 
With  the  end  of  the!  fiscal  year  almost 
upon  us,  it  seems  to  nie  that  we  have  to 
go  ahead  and  waive  ooints  of  order  for 
lack  of  authorization.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urg^  adoption  of  this 
rule,  so  that  the  Hou^  may  proceed  to 
consider  the  various 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resej-ve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Te:  as.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso 
lution 

The  previous  questi(  n  was  ordered 
The  resolution  was  (  greed  to 


app  ■opriations 


A  motion  to  reconsider}  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speak^ 
the  House  resolve  itself 
mittee  of  the  Whole  Housfe 
of  the  Union  consideration 
(H.R.  15404)  making    _ 
the  Departments  of  Stato 
Commerce,   the  Judiciary 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  ye4r 
30,   1975,  and  for  other 
pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
imanimous  consent  that 
be  limited  to  not  to  exce^ 
time  to  be  equally  divide! 
gentleman  from  Michiga^ 
BERG)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thete 
the  request  of  the  gentleqian 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
the  motion  offered  by 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed 
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,  I  move  that 
j^to  the  Com- 
on  the  State 
of  the  bill 
for 
Justice,  and 
and  related 
ending  Jmie 
purposes,  and 
Speaker,  I  ask 
jeneral  debate 
2  hours,  the 
between  the 
(Mr.  Ceder- 

objection  to 
from  West 


question  Is  on 
he  gentleman 


o. 

THE   WHOLE 


of  the  bill, 
the  first  read- 


bill  authorizing 
iritime  Admin- 
louse  on  June  4, 
in  the  Senate. 
'  agencies,  several 


Accordingly  the  House!  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  ths  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Unicn  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H^.  15404)  with 
Mr.  Vanik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titl ; 

By  imanimous  consent, 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispeised  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Un^er  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  CeAerberg)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mi*.  Chs  irman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

We  submit  for  your  cc  nsideration  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  :  975. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  started  on 
February  26  and  were  completed  on 
May  22.  They  are  contained  in  four  vol- 
umes with  more  than  4,000  pages  of 
printed  material. 

We  have  examined  tie  estimates  in 
considerable  detail  and  have  assembled 
what  we  believe  to  be  i  balanced  bill. 
Since  there  are  some  1(0  items,  I  shall 
summarize  the  committe  ;'s  actions,  after 
which  I  shall  be  please!  to  respond  to 
questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  to  ;al  amount  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  is  $5,315,372,100.  which 
is  a  reduction  of  $101,4i37,500  from  the 
total  amoimt  of  the  biadget  estimates. 
The  amount  recommended  is  an  increase 
of  $592,374,800  above  the  total  appro- 
priated for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Tlie 
increase  above  the  tota.  appropriations 
for  the  current  fiscal  yes  r  is  attributable 
largely  to  the  following : 

First.  Approximately  $170  million  in 
rental  charges  for  space  and  services 
imposed  by  the  Greneril  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  Public 


Law  92-313. 

Second.    Additional 
business    loan    and 


;apital    for    the 
in  vestment    fund, 


$103  million,  and  the  disaster  loan  fimd, 
$91  million,  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Third.  Additional  construction  costs 
approximating  $42  million  for  the  Fed- 
eral pris<Mi  system  and  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  including  alteration  and 
maintenance  of  existing  facilities. 

The  remainder  of  the  Increase  recom- 
mended over  fiscal  year  1974  appr<«)rta- 
tions  is  due  to  mandatory  increases  and 
increased  workload,  over  which  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  concerned  have 
limited  control,  and  selected  program  in- 
creases in  certain  areas. 

The  action  of  the  committee  as  set 
forth  in  the  bill  will  reduce  expenditures 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1975  by  ap- 
proximately $80  million. 

The  total  amount  recommended  in  the 
bill  for  the  Department  of  State  is  $698,- 
784,0000,  a  decrease  of  $17,485,000  from 
the  budget  estimates.  Under  the  general 
heading  of  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs"  a  total  of  $401,419,000  is  recom- 
mended. For  "International  Organiza- 
tions and  Conferences"  the  bill  includes 
$220,903,000.  The  recommendation  for 
"International  Commissions"  is  $16,262,- 
000.  A  total  of  $60,200,000  is  provided  for 
"Educational  Exchange." 

The  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  a  number  of  speciaUzed  agen- 
cies is  now  limited  to  25  percent  of  the 
total  assessments  of  such  organizations. 
This  is  the  first  budget  to  which  ttie  25- 
percent  ceiling  for  those  organizations 
applied.  The  budget  requested  exemption 
of  the  "International  C^lvil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization," the  "United  Nations  Educa- 
tional Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion," and  the  "World  Health  Organiza- 
tion." 

Prom  the  25-percent  ceiling,  however, 
in  accordance  with  existing  legislation, 
the  amoimt  requested  for  each  of  these 
organizations  has  been  reduced  to  the 
25 -percent  level  of  assessment. 

The  total  amount  i-ecommended  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  Is  $2,111,403.- 
000.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  $192,233,000 
over  the  1974  appropriations,  but  a  de- 
crease of  $30,245,000  from  the  budget 
estimates.  For  "Legal  Activities  and 
General  Administration"  the  bill  pro- 
vides $241,080,000.  The  budget  proposed 
the  consolidation  of  appropriations  for 
the  "antitrust  division"  and  the  "U.S. 
attorneys  and  marshals"  with  the  "gen- 
eral legal  activities"  appropriation.  The 
committee  feels  that  these  are  distinctly 
different  activities  and  that  the  funds 
should  be  maintained  in  separate  ap- 
propriation accounts, 

The  committee  recommends  $433,100,- 
000  for  the  "Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation." This  is  an  increase  of  $40,806,000 
over  the  appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  Increase  Includes  funds 
for  25  additional  clerks,  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing to  the  new  J.  Edgar  Hoover  FBI 
Building,  increased  costs  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Academy  at 
Quantlco,  Va.,  and  additional  equipment 
costs,  as  well  as  uncontrollable  increases 
such  an  annuallzation  of  mtindatory  pay 
Increases. 

For  the  "Immlgi-atlon  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,"  the  committee  provided 


$175,350,000,  an  Increase  of  $21,646,000 
over  the  total  funds  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  Increase  will  pro- 
vide funds  for  50  additional  personnel, 
certain  equipment  purchases,  Increased 
detention  and  deportation  costs,  con- 
struction and  reptdrs,  as  well  as  armual- 
ization  of  300  additional  positions  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1974,  and  other 
uncontrollable  Increases. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$246,900,000  for  the  "Federal  Piison  Sys- 
tem"— $169  million  is  provided  for  the 
administration,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  Federal  Penal  and  Correctional 
Institutions.  This  consists  of  custody, 
care,  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  inmate 
education,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  institutions,  medical  services,  narco- 
tic addict  treatment,  technical  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  and 
general  administration.  The  sum  provid- 
ed for  fiscal  year  1975  Is  $25,626,000  more 
than  the  funds  available  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  incretise  Includes  funds 
for  the  activation  of  four  new  facilities. 

The  amount  of  $53,200,000  is  provided 
for  construction  and  improvement  of 
facilities  in  the  Federal  prison  system. 
The  committee  bill  provides  $880  mil- 
lion for  the  "Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,"  for  grants,  con- 
tracts, loans,  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  authorized  by  tttle  I.  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended. 

The  committee  recommends  $135  mil- 
lion for  necessary  expenses  of  the  "Drug 
Enforcement  Administration." 

The  budget  requests  considered  by  the 
committee  for  the  "Department  of  Com- 
merce" for  fiscal  year  1975  total  $1,406,- 
817,000  in  new  budget  authority,  for 
w  hich  the  committee  recommends  a  total 
of  $1,377,828,000.  In  addition  the  sum 
of  $242,800,000  is  recommended  in  order 
to  liquidate  contractual  obligations  in- 
curred in  tlie  operating  subsidy  program 
of  the  Maritime  Administration. 

The  committee  considered  budget  re- 
quests for  the  "Economic  Development 
Administration"  totaling  $201,987,000. 
for  which  $201,825,000  is  recommended. 
The  bill  Includes  $184,200,000  for  eco- 
nomic development  assistance  as  author- 
ized by  titles  I.  n.  m,  and  IV  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

The  sum  of  $34,995,000  Is  Included  to 
provide  for  regional  development  pro- 
grams s«  authorized  by  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  as  smiended. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$584,033,000  for  the  four  appropriation 
items  under  the  "Maritime  Administra- 
tion"; namely,  ship  construction,  $275 
million — operating,  differentials  subsidi- 
aries, $242,800,000,  research  and  develop- 
ment, $25,900,000,  and  operations  and 
training,  $40,333,000. 

The  budget  requests  for  the  "Federal 
Judiciary"  total  $313,238,600.  These  re- 
quests are  submitted  to  Congress  with- 
out revision  by  the  OflBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  as  directed  by  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended.  The  bill  includes  $297,573,100 
for  these  items,  an  increase  of  $83,563,- 


800  over  the  funds  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1974. 

These  appropriations  provide  funds 
for  operating  the  Federal  courts,  includ- 
ing salaries  of  judges,  judicial  officers, 
and  employees  and  other  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$824,757,000  for  the  13  related  agencies 
Included  In  this  title.  This  is  $227,580,000 
more  than  the  amounts  appropriated  to 
these  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
increase  is  due  primarily  to  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  capital  to  ttie  re- 
volving funds  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  sum  of  $9,250,000  is  recommended 
for  "Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Ac- 
tivities." This  is  an  Increase  of  $1,185,000 
over  the  current  year  appropriation, 
which  will  provide  additional  funds  for 
rising  costs  associated  with  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks,  the  negotiations 
on  mutual  balanced  force  reductions  and 
other  negotiations,  and  external  re- 
search related  to  those  efforts. 

The  sum  of  $52,347,000  Is  included  in 
the  bill  for  expenses  of  the  "Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission, 
established  by  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  This  is  an  increase  of  $7,- 
947,000  over  the  current  year  appropria- 
tion. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $445,500,- 
000  in  three  appropriation  items  for 
the  "Small  Business  Administration." 
For  additional  capital  for  the  Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund,  the  sum  of 
$328  million  Is  provided  and  the  amount 
Included  for  additional  capital  for  the 
disaster  loan  fund  is  $91  million. 

A  total  of  $239,538,000  is  provided  in 
the  bill  in  four  separate  approprlaMons 
Items  for  the  activities  of  the  "U.S.  In- 
formation Agency." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  shared  equally  in  the 
work  of  preparing  this  bill  and  In  my 
judgment  they  have  taken  a  prsu;tlcal 
and  realistic  approach  to  the  many  Items 
contained  In  the  bill.  I  appreciate  their 
cooperation  and  diligent  work. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith),  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Flynt),  th^  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Sikes).  the  able  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cxderberg),  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  . 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oi-egon  iMr. 
Wyatt)  . 

I  want  to  commend  our  excellent  com- 
mittee staff — Dempsey  Mizelle  and  John 
Osthaus  for  their  ability,  dedication,  and 
loyalty  to  this  committee.  They  have 
done  an  outstanding  job. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  able  and  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt).  Ho 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  work  of  this  committee.  We  are  sorry 
to  see  him  leave  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  he  departs  with  a  record 
of  which  he  and  those  he  has  represented 
can  be  justly  proud. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  weeks  ago  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Yoric,  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Roonty,  announced 
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that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  who  serve  on  the  State-Justice-Com- 
merce-Judiciary Subcommittee,  are  es- 
pecially saddened  by  this  announce- 
ment, for  he  has  served  as  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member  since  the 
80th  Congress.  Mr.  Rodney  has  been  an 
outstanding  chairman.  His  expertise  is 
always  evident  in  committee  hearings 
and  markups  and  during  consideration 
of  the  bill  on  the  House  floor.  A  wise  and 
prudent  use  of  the  people's  capital  has 
been  his  abiding  interest. 

It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  carry  on  at 
the  level  of  wisdom  and  scrupulous  hon- 
esty established  by  John  Rooney.  We 
shall  miss  his  counsel  and  guidance,  his 
decisiveness  and  determination,  his 
broad  fund  of  knowledge  and  legislative 
skill.  He  has  done  much  for  us,  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  for  our 
coimtry.  In  return,  we  can  orily  wish  him 
pleasant  hours  of  retirement,  free  of  the 
cares  of  public  office,  made  more  enjoy- 
able by  the  knowledge  that  none  of  us 
who  served  with  him  will  forget  his  work 
as  long  as  we  continue  membership  in 
this  great  body. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  we  have  today  received 
the  following  message  from  the  Ipcre- 
tary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,   which   pays   tribute   to   Mr. 

ROONEY : 

We  are  saddened  today  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  retirement  of  the  dlstmgulshed 
Congressman  and  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  State,  Justice  and  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies,  the  Hon- 
orable John  J.  Rooney.  Through  fifteen  con- 
secutive Congresses  and  since  '947  he  has 
served  the  subcommittee  either  as  Chair- 
man or  rankmg  minority  member.  J'.hn 
Rooney  gave  the  State  Department  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  guidance.  Wo  will  miss 
John  Rooney  as  Chairman,  *ptohdog  of  the 
dollar,  and  a  true  friend.  As  Secretary  of 
St&te  I  extend  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  our  sincere  admiration  and.  most  of 
all.  our  profound  respect  for  John  Rooney 
and  the  Job  he  has  done 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Slack)  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  today,  in  words  of 
praise  and  recognition  for  the  tremen- 
dous job  that  has  been  done  in  the  Con- 
gress by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
John  Rooney. 

We  talk  about  budget  control  and  fiscal 
restraint  and  congressional  influence  in 
the  running  of  the  Grovemment.  Few 
people  have  made  these  words  more  a 
part  of  his  life  than  has  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  John  Rooney,  who  has 
tried  for  so  many  years  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress in  doing  an  adequate  job  in  con- 
trolling expenditures  that  come  within 
the  range  of  this  appropriation  bill. 

He  had  as  an  ally  through  these  years 
a  member  of  the  staff  named  Jay  Howe. 
Jay  retired  from  his  position  on  the  staff 
a  few  months  ago  after  having  worked 
on  the  subcommittee  since  1948. 1  thought 
it  appropriate  that  we  take  note  of  the 
long  service  of  this  distinguished  staff- 
man. 


itions  has  lost 
most  able  and 

It  seems  appro- 
when   talking 


It  has  been  said  that  staff  people  are 
supposed  to  have  a  passic  n  for  anonym- 
ity. Well,  they  may  notj  be  famous  in 
some  ways,  but  they  arel  absolutely  es- 
sential for  the  operation  pf  the  Govern- 
ment, and  they  do  a  grea  t  job  in  assist- 
ing the  Members.  Withoit  an  adequate 
staff,  we  would  be  poor  inc  eed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  Jay  Howe  in  connectioi  i  with  these  re- 
marks concerning  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcomn  ittee. 

I  would  Uke  also  to  tike  note  of  the 
outstanding  job  which  :^r.  Slack,  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
has  done  in  connection  with  this  bill, 
working  closely  of  course  with  Mr. 
Rooney. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  than!  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.   SLACK.   Mr.   Chuirman,   as  has 
been  stated  by  the  distil  iguished  Chair- 
mtin  of  our  Conunittee,  slice  this  bill  was 
presented  to  the  Housq  last  year,  the 
Committee  on  Approprl 
the  services  of  one  of  i' 
devoted  staff.  Jay  Howe, 
priate    to    mention    thi 
about  Chairman  Roon«y,  for  the  two 
worked  together  so  well  for  so  many 
years.  I 

Jay  retired  recently  ajfter  35  years  of 
Croverrunent   service.    Several    years   of 
that  8«orice  was  as  an  FBI  agent,  but 
most  of  it  was  with  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  H^  was  appointed 
to  the  committee  staff  pn  February  14, 
1947.  He  served  as  CI 
Justice   Commerce   Ju 
mittee  from  1948  until 
Jay  Howe  served  th 
and   his    good    counsel 
missed.    We   want   to 
wishes  to  him  during  hi$  retirement, 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I^r.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  I  mafef  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  war^  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  acting  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, my  good  frifend,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack)  who 
has  taken  over  this  conmittee  in  very 
admirable  fashion  after  the  illness  of  our 
good  friend  and  colleagu  e,  the  gentleman 
f  ix>m  New  York,  John  R  joney. 

I  think  we  have  one  i  )f  the  finest  and 
most  cooperative  subco  nmittees  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropi  iations. 

One  of  the  things  w«  usually  do  over 
the  years  is  come  in  w  th  a  bill  that  is 
quite  substantially  belo^  the  budget  re- 
quest, and  we  are  going|  to  do  this,  I  am 
sure,  under  the  able  direction  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virg:  nia  (Mr.  Slack)  . 
I  want  to  join  with  1  im  and  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  Tom  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  in  their  remai  ts  regarding  our 
good  friend  John  Roo<ey  who  will  no 
longer  after  this  sessioi  i  be  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee. 

I  have  had  the  pritilege  of  serving 
with  John  for  many,  nlany  years,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  a  mor !  delightful  indi- 
vidual than  John  Roonpy,  nor  was  there 
anyone  who  knew  hi^  subject  matter 
better,  or  who  could  mike  it  more  inter- 
esting, or  present  it  better. 

John,  if  you  read  tlie  record,  I  hope 
you  will  come  back  anc  see  us  very  often 
after  you  retire  after    his  session. 
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We  are  going  to  lose  ano 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt)  who  hfts  decided  to 
leave  us.  He  has  decided,  evidently,  that 
the  practice  of  law  is  a  little  more  lucra- 
tive than  the  practice  of  legislation.  I 
know  we  are  going  to  miss  Wendell.  He 
is  going  back  to  his  home  State  of  Ore- 
gon to  make  a  continued  contribution  to 
the  public  good  back  there 

I  do  not  have  anything  to  add  to  what 
has  been  said  about  Jay  Howe,  because 
Jay  has  served  all  of  the  sears  on  that 
subcommittee  that  I  have  served,  and 
he  has  done  it  with  great  distinction.  Jay 
has  been  one  of  our  very  valuable  right- 
hand  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know 
that  I  can  say  Jay  is  alr^dy  enjoying 
his  retirement,  and  we  wish  him  many, 
many  more  years  of  it.       I 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  has  said,  we  |have  reduced 
the  new  obUgational  authority  in  this 
bill  about  $101  milUon  an4  we  have  re- 
duced expenditures  in  fis«al  year  1975 
something  Uke  $80  million.  We  would 
have  Uked  to  have  reduo'd  it  further, 
but  we  are  faced  with  cert  lin  facts  that 
we  have  which  deal  with  uncontrollable 
items  over  which  we  have  Uttle  control. 
However,  I  am  confident  that  anyone 
who  wants  to  go  over  thjis  report  will 
find  that  of  all  the  agenaies  for  which 
we  have  responsibility,  tie  total  sub- 
committee thinks  they  are  adequately 
funded. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
there  are  a  few  areas  wlere  there  are 
some  differences  of  opin  on,  which  is 
only  natural.  You  cannot  have  a  bill  as 
complex  as  this  and  believe  that  every- 
one will  be  satisfied  with  it  I  understand 
there  might  be  an  amendiient  offered  to 
reduce  the  bill.  I  underst4nd  there  may 
be  one  or  two  offered  to  intrease  the  bill. 
We  shall  oppose  all  of  jthese  amend- 
ments, because  we  think  i 
deliberations  we  have  cot 
ures  that  we  can  justify.  | 
It  is  my  understanding 
be  an  amendment  offered  ' 
amount  of  money  for  the 
sion.  Well,  over  the  years : 
done  quite  well  by  Antitrij 
we  have  given  them  20 
employees.  If  they  can  ji 
beyond  that,  then  I  think  Ithey  can  go  to 
the  other  body  and  talk  to  them  over 
there,  and  if  they  can  convince  them 
that  what  we  have  done 
adequate,  then  they  car 
we  can  discuss  it  with  tli 
ence. 

I  imderstand,  also,  ther^ 
are  somewhat  disappoi 
amount  of  money  we  hav 
for  the  Immigration  and  [Naturalization 
Service.  However,  if  you  will  look  at  the 
bill,  you  will  find  we  have  increased  it 
by  $21  milUon  over  lastj  year's  figure, 
which  included  the  annualization  of 
about  300  new  employees  that  we  gave 
them  last  year.  There  are  about  50  more 
here  at  the  present  time.  |  recognize  that 
they  have  a  tremendous!  workload.  We 
think  we  have  taken  thit  into  consid- 
eration, and  it  is  our  respjonsibility  to  do 
so. 

As  I  say,  there  are  thbse  who  would 
probably  like  to  reduce  t  le  bill  further. 
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I  suppose  there  are  some  areas  in  which 
we  could  Justify  some  reductions,  but  in 
the  interests  of  trying  to  bring  out  a 
well  balanced  bill  and  one  which  we  can 
Uve  with,  I  stand  by  the  results  and  the 
work  of  this  subcommittee.  So  I  hope  we 
can  get  this  matter  resolved  here  very 
soon. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  want 
me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  was  wondering 
when  the  gentleman  would  want  me  to 
do  that.  I  would  have  felt  very  unhappy  if 
he  had  not  asked  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack) 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon) 
in  their  expression  of  regret  that  our 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentlemsin 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  is  not 
with  lis  today. 

Through  the  years  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  have  the  honor  to  read  the 
hearings.  I  regret  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  been  ill  and  unable 
to  carry  on  his  detailed  questioning  of 
some  of  the  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  committee.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  had  a  way  and  a  gift  not  given  to 
many  others.  I  always  appreciated  read- 
ing the  hearings.  They  were  a  must 
with  me.  I  shall  miss  the  gentleman  very 
much  as  I  do  Jay  Howe,  the  excellent 
chief  of  staff  of  the  subcommittee,  who  is 
now  retired. 

In  the  absence  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederbebg)  if  he  feels  that  the  $1,300,000 
contained  in  the  bill  for  lemonade  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  State  Department 
for  next  year. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  There  are  some 
who  think  it  will  not  be  sufficient.  I  think 
it  will.  The  price  of  lemonade,  as  I  imder- 
stand it,  has  increased  quite  substan- 
tially due  to  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
abroad.  I  trust  they  have  not  had  any 
freeze  in  the  lemon  trees  out  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
not,  but  I  think  the  $1,300,000  will  be 
adequate. 

I  told  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  earlier 
that  after  the  gentleman  retires,  if  he 
takes  a  trip  abroad,  we  want  him  to  get 
special  treatment  when  he  goes  into 
some  of  these  other  countries  so  that  he 
can  find  out  for  himself  whether  or  not 
we  are  properly  handling  this  kind  of  a 
situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  my  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  that  by  the  time  I  go  abroad 
that  Congress  would  have  abolished  the 
representation  allowance — I  believe  it  is 
still  called  that,  although  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  booze  and  food  allowance  for 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes,  hope  always 
springs  eternal,  but  I  would  not  count 
upon  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  solicitude,  if  and  when  I  should 
go  abroad. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  Member  we  are  going  to  miss  more 
than  we  will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
when  we  bring  this  sort  of  a  bill  to  the 
fioor,  because  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  always  made  an  interesting  and  a 
valuable  contribution,  and  we  are  going 
to  miss  him  and  this  House  is  going  to 
miss  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  more 
than  kind.  But  my  criticisms  of  the  bill 
and  the  expenditures,  as  with  some  other 
legislation  that  comes  before  the  House, 
have  not  borne  as  much  fruit  as  I  would 
like. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  done  quite  well.  I  think  we  have 
always  taken  the  gentleman's  ideas  into 
consideration.  We  may  not  have  taken 
them  all  the  way,  but  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  great  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

With  regard  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  com- 
mittee denied  a  rent  increase  of  $22,000. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  have 
at  his  fingertips  what  we  are  expending 
on  the  Waldorf-Astoria? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  comes  to  my 
mind  that  it  is  roughly  about  $32,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  About  $32,000? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  were  asking  for 
a  rent  increase? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  We  are  about  to  be 
evicted.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  be 
evicted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  have  been 
the  next  question.  Are  we  threatened 
with  eviction  because  of  our  failure  to 
increase  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  ? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  No,  but  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria is  of  the  opinion  that  they 
are  not  being  paid  adequately.  There 
may  come  a  time  when  some  adjustment 
may  have  to  be  made  in  this  particular 
item,  but  we  have  held  the  line  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  bill  does  contain  appropriations 
for  various  international  organizations, 
if  the  Russians  have  paid  what  they  owe? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  cannot  honestly 
give  the  gentleman  the  exact  details, 
they  are  in  the  hearings,  but  I  think  that 
the  Russians  are  keeping  up,  not  as  cur- 
rent as  we  are.  but  I  think  probably  they 
are  doing  a  Uttle  better  than  they  have 
done.  As  soon  as  I  finish  my  presenta- 
tion I  will  secure  that  information  for 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  explain  the 
amount  of  grants  for  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Free  Liberty?  It  seems  to  me 
we  are  talking  about  detente  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  are 
talking  about  these  old  adages  left  over 
from  the  Cold  War. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Free  Lib- 
erty are.  I  think,  two  of  the  most  effec- 
tive voices  we  have  in  that  particular 


area.  I  should  like,  if  we  could,  to  get 
some  mutual  negotiations  with  some  of 
the  other  countries  that  are  in  the  broad- 
cast business,  too,  possibly  to  reduce 
these  operations;  but  the  facts  are  that 
I  personally  do  not  believe  in  doing  it 
unilaterally. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  had  a 
reduction  last  year  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  personnel  Of  course,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  when  one  reduces  per- 
soimel,  sometimes  one's  first-year  costs 
are  more  than  one  expects. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Ashire,  of  the  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting,  that  lays  this  out  pretty 
effectively,  and  I  should  be  gisul  to  make 
it  available  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado so  that  he  can  see  what  the  situa- 
tion is  here.  But  I  do  believe  that  these 
two  Radios  are  well  worth  the  fimds  that 
we  expend  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield  further,  is  there  any 
possibiUty  of  having  some  of  these  other 
countries  that  are  involved  in  that  com- 
bine on  that  so  that  we  will  have  aid 
from  some  of  these  other  countries  the 
gentleman  mentions? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  This  particular 
operation  is  supported  by  us.  Regarding 
aU  of  these  other  countries,  most  of  them 
do  have  their  own  operation.  The  British 
have  their  own  broadcast  operations.  We 
are  not  great  big  spenders  in  this  area 
Uke  some  of  the  other  countries  are,  al- 
though we  also  have  the  Voice,  which  is 
covered. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  goi- 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  trim- 
ming $107  mUUon  off  of  the  proposed 
budget.  This  is  at  least  a  start  in  the  right 
direction.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  tell  us  what  specific  items  might 
contain  any  increase  over  the  proposed 
budget? 

Ml-.  CEDERBERG.  There  may  be  an 
instance  or  two,  but  I  should  prefer  to 
defer  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia who  has  a  staff  man  right  there. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  any  items 
that  are  increased,  but  I  doubt  it  very 
much. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  biU  provides  for  no  increases  above 
the  budget  requests. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

This  appropriation  is  over  the  last 
years  biU  by  13  percent.  We  definitely 
have  increased  last  year's  appropriation 
by  over  $587  milUon. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Of  course,  abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  represents, 
roughly,  a  13-percent  increase.  So  in  our 
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effort — and  I  know  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  been  very  active  in  trying  to 
keep  inflationary  pressures  down — we 
really  have  not  done  the  job  in  keeping 
the  inflationai-y  monster  in  the  closet, 
because  a  13-percent  increase  is  a  greater 
increase  than  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  Price  Index. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  We  have  got  a 
problem  here.  We  have  certain  responsi- 
bilities that  are  uncontrollable.  We  have 
to  make  the  pay  increases,  and  we  vote 
those  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
here.  In  addition  to  that,  in  this  increase 
we  have  to  recognize,  that  under  a  bill 
that  we  passed,  all  of  the  departments 
have  to  figive  in  their  own  budget  the 
rent  that  they  pay  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  exact  flgwe  is,  but  it  is  over  $100- 
some  milUon.  It  is  $170  million.  The  in- 
crease for  that  legislation.  I  am  sure, 
was  supported  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  that  goes 
into  a  fund,  a  General  Services  Admin- 
istration fund,  and  does  not  show  up  in 
the  budget  handled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  better  accoxmting  of 
the  actual  floor  space  utilized  by  the 
various  agencies.  Of  course,  we  never 
talk  about  reducing  the  size  of  the  ofiBce 
space,  in  relation  to  the  total  amoimt  of 
space  actually  needed.  There  always 
seems  to  be  an  increase  in  space  for 
more  bureaucracy. 

My  additional  point  is  this.  The  gen- 
tleman mentioned  "uncontrollable  ex- 
penditm-es."  Mr.  Simon  has  recently 
mentioned  that  we  probably  should  not 
consider  that  such  a  sacred  cow,  because 
that  is  an  easy  way  out  just  to  say.  Well, 
we  just  can't  do  anything  about  it.  There 
Is  no  way  we  can  touch  it. 

Also  Mr.  Shultz.  in  leaving  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  said  it  became  very  dis- 
appointing always  to  come  up  against 
this  statement:  "Well,  it  is  uncontrol- 
lable; therefore,  we  cannot  touch  it." 

Since  it  is  the  American  taxpayers 
that  have  to  foot  this  bill,  and  we  are 
constantly  as  Members  of  Congress  get- 
ting more  and  more  complaints  from  the 
person  who  earns  an  honest  living  and 
earns  from  $8,000  to  $25,000  a  year,  who 
constantly  finds  his  share  of  this  Gov- 
ernment cost  going  up,  let  me  ask  this 
question:  Is  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee taking  a  harder  look  at  these  so- 
called  uncontrollable  expenditures  and 
saying,  "Wait  a  minute,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve this  imcontrolled  expenditure  has 
to  go  on  at  this  level,  or  maybe  we  ought 
to  cut  here  and  there"? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Of  course  we  take 
a  good  look  at  it.  but  if  they  are  un- 
controllable expenditures  they  are  un- 
controllable expenditures.  There  is  legis- 
lation on  the  books  that  mandate  cer- 
tain actions  to  take  place  and  they. have 
to  take  place. 

But  as  I  have  said  before,  many  times, 
the  place  to  start  is  in  the  legislative 
committees.  There  is  where  we  ought  to 
start.  This  is  authorized  in  the  author- 
ization bills  and  then  they  come  to  us. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  then  our  author- 
izing committees  should  stop  saying 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  point  out 


that,  "Well,  we  will  just  aithorize  the 
legislation  at  some  high  Ifvel  and  we 
will  let  the  Appropriation^  Committee 
take  a  crack  at  it  and  brinfe  it  down  to 
match  what  we  actually  lave  in  the 
treasury." 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  was  an  old- 
fashioned  idea  when  we  cai  le  here.  The 
idea  was  in  the  past  that  tl  e  authoriza- 
tion does  not  mean  too  mach  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  handle 
it  for  the  authorizing  committee.  We  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have  al- 
ways been  considered — a4d  I  believe 
properly  so — as  the  ones  to  hold  the 
line,  but  wo  now  have  gottei  into  the  full 
funding  kick,  and  that  ma  ces  it  doubly 
hard  for  us  on  tht.  Appropi  iatlons  Com- 
mittee. 

We  would  like  to  get  th<  gentleman's 
help  if  we  can.  He  makes  a  great  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  g«  ntleman  does 
not  have  to  worry  about  n  y  help.  I  am 
considering  not  voting  for  this  bill  be- 
cause it  is  13  percent  ovir  last  year's 
appropriation.  That  is  $487!million  more, 
and  that  is  a  substantial  amount.  I  think 
it  becomes  very  difficult  to  say  to  our 
constituents  that  we  are  teally  holding 
the  line  when  we  actually  are  tuining 
around  and  increasing  tie  amount  by 
that  much. 

Again,  it  is  not  the  fau  t  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  who  ha  s  warned  this 
House  consistently  when  we  are  con- 
.sidering  the  authorizing  bills  that  it 
puts  a  tremendous  amoui  t  of  pressure 
on  the  Appropriations  <  lommittee  to 
shift  the  level  down. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  »ot  only  puts 
pressme  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee but  also  on  the  administration  down- 
town, and  they  get  plenfcf  of  pressure 
also  from  people  on  the  I  ill  to  get  it  in 
the  budget,  and  they  ge  the  pressure 
from  all  over  the  countr;  .  It  is  a  very 
difficult  situation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  tha  ak  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chaiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yi(  Id  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chaim  an,  it  has  been 
a  great  pleasure  on  my  part  to  have 
served  on  this  committee  for  the  past  2 
years  and  to  have  served  \  ath  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  frori  New  York, 
John  J.  Rooney.  It  has  b  Ben  an  experi- 
ence I  will  remember  the  rest  of  my  life. 
Likewise,  I  have  enjoye  i  every  minute 
of  the  time  I  have  servec  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virgin  a  (Mr.  Slack) 
who  has  so  ably  run  this  Committee  dur- 
ing this  period,  as  well  asjl  have  enjoyed 
serving  with  the  gentlenmn  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  Micihigan,  as  well 
as  the  other  members  df.  the  subcom- 
mittee and  our  very  able  staff. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  job  that 
was  done  by  the  commi  tee  during  my 
tenure  on  the  committee ,  We  have  had 
extensive,  lengthy,  and  e:  hausting  hear- 
ings in  connection  with  e  /ery  amount  in 
this  bill.  I  would  commei  id  to  the  mem- 
bers who  would  desire  to  look  at  an  ex- 
cellent record  this  exan  ination  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  thr(e  different  de- 
partments plus  the  Juc  iciary  and  re- 
lated agencies  and  sugge  ;t  to  them  that 


iten 


this  is  how  an  examination, 
is  to  be  conducted.  It  is  an 
ample  of  how  this  can  be  done 

I  would  like  to  thank  the 
from  West  Virginia  and  the 
from  Michigan  further  for 
kind  remarks  about  me,  and 
their  friendship  with  me  as  ] 
practice  other  arts  in  the 
Oregon. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank 
man  from  Oregon. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  will 
tleman  and  his  wise  counsel, 
he  travels  back  from  Oregon 
coast  he  will  never  fail  to 


by  item, 
ex4ellent  ex- 


sentleman 

jentleman 

;heir  very 

will  take 

return  to 

State    of 

he  gentle- 
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mi$s  the  gen- 

!  hope  as 

to  the  east 

slop  by  and 


see  us.  .        ^,,  ^^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairm^,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  \o  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairm4n,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  that 
when  he  goes  back  to  his  belc  ved  North- 
west he  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
serve  his  fellow  man  and  h(i  will  leave 
behind  here  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  brar  ches  of  the 
Government  a  great  many  Iriends  who 
admire  him  for  what  he  has  accom- 
plished as  a  legislator  and  who  will  be 
wishing  him  well.  , 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  for  the  outstanding  work 
which  he  has  performed  in  his  sei-vice 
to  the  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  fro  n  Michigan 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  add 
my  commendation  to  the!  gentleman 
from  Oregon  for  the  serviceihe  has  per- 
formed in  the  Congress  dur  ng  his  time 
here. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  partic- 
ularly relative  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  CEDERBERcli  the  great 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  Nation  in 
trying  to  ride  herd  on  thes*  appropria- 
tion matters. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  Important  thmg 
when  the  gentleman  mentioned  the  so- 
called  uncontroUables.  We  play  a  Mickey 
Mouse  game  in  this  House  and  people 
across  America  do  not  understand  what 
is  going  on. 

I  regret  that  there  are  les  i  than  half  a 
dozen  people  in  the  press  ga  lery  and  less 
than  20  persons  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
now  to  engage  in  meaningf i  il  colloquy  of 
what  is  going  on. 

We  authorize  fii-st  certain  expendi- 
tui-es,  and  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  that  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
Congress  is  to  vote  aye,  vots  yes,  and  we 
have  the  big  spenders  in  Congress  who 
go  back  and  say,  "Look  what  I  did.  I  voted 
for  this  and  that,  the  poor,  the  crippled 
and  the  blind  and  so  forth,"  and  yet 
when  it  comes  time  to  pay  f  ar  it  they  say 
the  Committee  on  Approrriations  will 
take  care  of  it.  It  puts  the  people  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  In  a  very 
difficult  position.  As  the  gei  itleman  says, 
it  is  uncontrollable.  When  ^he  President 
sends  us  a  budget  of  $300  billion,  they 


say  70  or  80  percent  is  uncontrollable  and 
it  leaves  him  with  20  or  30  percent  to  try 
to  work  for  the  general  Interests  of  the 
coimtry. 

So  the  people  aroimd  here  that  are  the 
big  spenders  and  are  so  anxious  to  go 
home  and  say  what  they  have  done,  if 
they  would  act  responsibly,  they  would 
vote  for  the  commitments  they  have 
made,  for  the  excesses  they  have  pro- 
duced. It  would  help  the  country  greatly, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  right,  as  he  al- 
ways is.  As  I  said,  we  join  in  this  debate 
in  a  mutual  admiration  society.  I  have 
never  seen  so  much  complimenting.  I 
have  never  seen  such  unanimity  on  how 
this  new  legislation  will  solve  our  budget 
problems.  We  will  have  a  chance  to  see 
what  will  happen  with  this  particular 
legislation.  As  I  said,  it  is  going  to  depend 
upon  the  will  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  as  to  whether  or  not  they  really 
mean  business.  This  voting  for  the  budget 
control  bill  is  only  one  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  one  moment  further,  one  of  my  pet 
gripes  in  this  body,  and  I  love  all  the 
Members,  is  the  fact  that  some  of  our  big 
spenders  are  the  very  ones  that  come  up 
with  a  deep  breath  and  sigh  when  we 
have  legislation  increasing  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. 

Now,  for  16  years  I  have  voted  against 
that,  not  as  an  irresponsible  vote,  but  as 
a  protest  to  those  persons  that  want  to 
spend  and  spend  and  not  pay  for  their 
excesses,  those  that  come  and  vote  for  all 
the  spending  and  then  when  the  debt 
ceiling  comes  up,  they  vote  no.  That  bill 
passed  by  only  one  vote.  That  is  not  tak- 
ing a  responsible  position. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Well,  now  when  we 
are  talking  about  budget  control  and  fis- 
cal responsibility,  the  other  body  took  a 
bill  to  increase  the  debt  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  to  pay  sometime,  and 
put  a  tax  reduction  on  it.  That  is  just 
about  going  as  far  as  we  can  get,  as  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  in  the 
area  of  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  stated  his  posi- 
tion and  supports  the  committee  posi- 
tion; but  I  am  sure  he  will  be  pleased  if 
some  Member  of  the  House  offers,  and  if 
no  one  does  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
cut  this  entire  appropriation  across  the 
board  by  a  few  percentage  points  and 
then  we  will  find  out  how  many  people 
mean  what  they  say  in  the  legislation 
passed  on  budgetary  reform. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  ought 
to  be  very  interested  in  the  result  of  the 
vote  on  that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  have  stated  my 
position  on  that.  We  have  gone  down 
tliat  road  many  times  before  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  was  a  Member  of  this 
body.  This  is  an  interesting  exercise.  The 
problem  is  that  in  this  bill  we  have 
already  reduced  a  slight  amount  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  on 
whom  we  put  additional  responsibilities. 
This  is  something  we  never  did  before. 


We  have  reduced  some  of  the  other 
budget  requests  quite  substantially  and 
to  reduce  them  further  would  place  me 
in  a  position  of  saying,  well,  I  did  not  do 
as  good  a  job  as  we  should  have  done  as 
a  subcommittee.  I  think  we  have  done  a 
good  job.  We  never  do  a  perfect  job. 

Cutting  across  the  board,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  what  he  is  trying  to 
achieve;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  is  quite 
the  wise  way  to  handle  this. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gaitleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's position  and  I  certainly  vmder- 
stand  his  argument. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  when  we  are 
talking  about  funding  agencies,  for  in- 
stance to  give  better  law  and  order  to 
the  country,  it  is  rather  paradoxical  to 
be  stealing  money  from  the  public  by 
counterfeiting  the  legal  tender  we  use 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  which  cer- 
tainly is  money  in  its  own  right,  in  the 
name  of  funding  the  Justice  Department. 
Therefore,  I  think  there  is  a  point  here 
at  some  time  where  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  going  to  have  to  face  the 
reality  that  we  have  a  printing  press  on 
14th  Street,  which  if  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberc)  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  would 
have  ones  similar  to  it,  we  would  be  thrown 
in  prison  for  counterfeiting.  However, 
since  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
legal  tender  laws,  they  can  counterfeit 
at  will.  They  can  finally  make  it  so  that 
it  is  not  worth  anything.  When  it  finally 
gets  to  the  point  where  it  is  not  worth 
what  it  costs  to  print,  maybe  the  poli- 
ticians will  wake  up  and  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  makes  an  interest- 
ing point.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
wants  most  of  xis  to  go  to  jail  or  not, 
but  I  say  to  him  that  also  in  this  bill  we 
do  have  money  for  the  Federal  prisons 
which  we  are  trying  to  improve  a  little 
bit. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  not  sure  that  if  I 
keep  it  up  I  will  probably  end  up  there, 
as  an  enemy  of  the  State. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15404  but  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  drastic  reduction  of 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

While  there  are  substantial  increases 
in  funding  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  compared  with  fiscal  year  1974,  the 
committee  has  reduced  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  President's  budget  request 
by  over  $30  million.  These  reductions,  in 
my  opinion,  will  substantially  affect  the 
operation  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
and  the  LEAA  programs  established  by 
the  Congress. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  $6.4 
million  reduction  in  appropriations  to 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. It  appears  that  there  should  be 
no  higher  priority  than  to  assure  our 
coimtry  of  a  safe  environment  on  our 
streets  and  in  our  communities.  The  re- 
duction in  LEAA  fimding  will  certainly 
thwart  to  some  extent  our  fight  against 
rising  crime. 

In  1973,  statistics  indicate  a  rise  In 
Ee-ious  crime.  FBI  indexes  reveal  serious 


crime  offenses  were  increased  by  5  per- 
cent in  that  same  year.  In  addition,  the 
tragic  crimes  of  rape,  murder,  and  ag- 
gravated assault  all  indicate  a  substan- 
tial increase.  With  these  facts  I  am  trou- 
bled that  the  funds  requested  for  LEAA 
have  been  reduced  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  it 
recognized  the  vital  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  assisting  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  agency  en- 
trusted with  administering  and  coordi- 
nating the  anti-crime  effort  will  be  given 
the  financial  and  technical  resources 
which  will  enable  it  to  successfully  dis- 
charge its  duties. 

Furthermore,  major  developments 
within  the  past  2  months  argue  forcefully 
against  any  reduction  in  budget  appro- 
priations for  the  Antitrust  Division, 
these  events  only  confirm  conclusions 
reached  by  my  Monopolies  Subcommit- 
tee over  the  past  year.  On  Jime  12,  1973. 
the  Monopolies  Subcommittee  com- 
menced oversight  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sipn  vvith  emphasis  on  the  petroleiun  and 
the  food  industries.  In  March  1974,  large- 
ly after  constant  pressure  from  my  sub- 
committee's antitrust  oversight,  the  An- 
titrust Division  formed  and  activated  a 
Special  Energy  Unit  to  investigate  anti- 
trust violations  in  the  energy  field,  psu-- 
ticularly  in  the  oil  industry.  This  action 
has  added  further  drains  on  already- 
overburdened  resources.  The  Antitrust 
Division  did  not  cause  the  energy  crisis 
but  we,  the  Congress,  have  the  duty  to 
follow  through  and  fund  it  so  that  the 
Division  can  cope  with  many  apparent 
antitrust  problems  in  the  energy  field. 

During  Monopolies  Subcommittee 
hearings  in  June  and  July  1973  on  sky- 
rocketing food  prices,  the  lessons  of  ant'- 
trust  history  were  fully  explored.  After 
each  major  period  of  national  wage-price 
controls,  the  most  serious  antitrust  viola- 
tions of  the  century  occurred:  after 
World  War  I,  expiration  of  the  NRA, 
World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  War.  The 
Antitrust  Division  was  urged  to  devote 
more  of  its  resources  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  these  disastrous  effects.  In  eariy 
April  1974,  shortly  before  the  expiration 
of  wage-price  controls,  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision did  act  in  this  regard.  Agsun,  the 
Antitrust  Division  should  not  be  criti- 
cized but  praised  for  its  contributions  in 
solving  complex,  national  problems. 

Within  the  past  several  weeks,  at  least 
two  mergers  of  corporations  each  with 
multi-billion-dollar  sales  have  been  an- 
noimced.  At  least  two  other  of  similar 
nature  have  been  announced  recently. 
Significantly,  two  of  these  four  mergers 
have  been  announced  by  major  oil  com- 
panies. Gulf  and  Mobil.  These  mergers 
were  predictable  in  theory  as  a  result  of 
sustained  infiation.  In  this  case,  these 
results  are  more  serious,  rekindling  giant 
conglomerate  mergers  that  have  been 
quiescent  for  the  past  several  years.  In 
the  long  run,  these  structural  changes  are 
more  harmful  to  our  Nation  than  anti- 
trust conduct  such  as  price  fixing.  Fur- 
thermore, serious  questions  of  oil  indus- 
try use  of  record  profits  to  acquire 
corporations  rather  than  to  increase  pro- 
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duction  are  raised.  The  Antitrust  Di- 
vision must  be  supported  by  the  Congress 
if  it  is  to  properly  investigate  and  to  at- 
tenuate these  dangers  to  the  structiu-e  of 
the  Nation's  economy. 

Finally,  while  H.R.  15404  contains  an 
increase  of  over  $21  million  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations would  have  provided  the  full 
budget  request  of  $180  million.  I  am  grat- 
ified that  the  administration,  particular- 
ly the  Department  of  Justice  and  OMB, 
has  finally  recognized  the  serious  nature 
of  the  illegal  alien  problem  by  requesting 
funds  which  will  enable  INS  to  effectively 
cope  with  this  problem. 

However,  if  we  are  to  reduce  by  $5  mil- 
lion the  amount  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  INS,  we,  the  Congress,  will 
have  to  bear  a  certain  portion  of  the 
blame  for  the  illegal  aUen  problem.  In 
the  past,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  provided  the  full  budget  request  for 
INS  but  in  these  instances  the  initial  INS 
request  had  been  severely  reduced  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  OMB  prior  to 
its  submission  to  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  fimding  and  man- 
power problems  confronting  INS,  my 
Committee  has  recognized  the  need  for 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  serious  ille- 
gal alien  problem.  In  this  regard,  the 
committee  and  the  full  House  over- 
whelmingly approved  my  bill,  H.R.  982, 
to  impose  civil  and  criminal  sanctions  on 
employers  of  illegal  aliens.  This  bill  is 
presently  pending  in  the  Senate  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  enacted  in  the  near 
future.  This  legislation,  however,  will  not 
completely  solve  the  problem  and  INS 
must  be  provided  with  the  resources  to 
control  the  influx  of  illegal  aliens  to  this 
country. 

I  am  hopeful  that  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate the  $30  million  will  be  restored  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  order  that  it 
can  effectively  discharge  the  duties  which 
have  been  delegated  to  it  by  the  Congress. 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  conducted  an  ex- 
tensive hearing  last  year  regarding  the 
programs  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance   Administration    which    culmi- 
nated in  the  enactment  of  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1973.  This  act  extended 
the  LEAA  program  through  fiscal  1976 
and  renewed  the  Federal  commitment  to 
provide    leadership    and    assistance    to 
State  and  local  criminal  justice  agencies 
across  the  Nation.  The  1973  act.  amend- 
ing  the   Omnibus   Crime   Control   and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  also  placed  new 
responsibilities    on   LEAA   for    juvenile 
justice  improvement  and  for  extensive 
evaluation  of  crime  control  efforts — to 
determine  what  works  and  what  does 
not — and  to  distribute  information  re- 
garding successful  crime-reduction  pro- 
grams to  all  interested  justice  systems. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Congress 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $1  billion 
for  fiscfil  year  1975,  while  the  adminis- 
tration's request  was  for  a  comparatively 
modest  $886.4  million.  I  regret  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  $6.4  million  below 
the  fiscal  year  1975  request. 
It  is  unwise  to  reduce  the  congressional 
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commitment    to    law    en  orcement    by        I  can  appreciate  the  con(  em  of  the 


denying  an  adequate  level  of  funding  to 
the  LEAA  program.  Moreo  tet.  It  Is  false 
economy  at  best  to  reduc !  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  the  evaluation  of 
crime-reduction  projects  find  for  tech- 
nical assistance  services  jto  State  and 
local  criminal  justice  syitems.  Unless 
effective  project  evaluation  identifies 
successful  and  cost-effective  programs 
and  unless  technical  assistiice  leading  to 
an  improved  quality  of  cipminal  justice 
performance  is  provided]  around  the 
country,  the  other  funds  extended  will 
have  a  smaller  impact  on  crime  reduc- 
tion and  criminal  justice  improvement. 
I  would  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  support  any  House-Sentte  conference 
effort  to  restore  the  LEAA  appropriation 
to  the  full  amoimt  requested  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chai  rman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15404.  bui  I  wish  to  ex- 
press several  resei-vations  regarding  the 
inadequate  funding  provided  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  th^t  I  am  partic- 
ularly gratified  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  recomtnended  an  in- 
crease of  $21.6  million  of  carrent  funding 
for  INS,  but  I  am  somew:  lat  dissatisfied 
that  the  committee  dele^d  $5  million 
from  the  administratior 's  budget  re- 
quest. 

For  years  now  the  bu(  get  request  of 
INS  has  been  emasculat  sd  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  ana  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  prior  to  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  each  year. 

As  a  result  of  my  subcommittee's  re- 
view of  the  illegal  alien  iroblem  in  this 
Congress,  we  have  concliiped  that  INS  is 
confronted  with  severe!  funding  and 
manpower  problems.  In  ci-der  to  control 
the  serious  illegal  alien  pioblem,  the  Ju- 
dicially Committee  appipved  H.R.  982 
which  the  House  passe*  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  Thisibill  would  im- 
pose civil  and  criminal  penalties  on  em- 
ployers who  knowingly  hije  illegal  aliens. 
The  Senate  has  yet  to  act  ton  this  urgently 
needed  legislation.  In  aodition  to  rec- 
ommending this  legislation,  the  commit- 
tee noted  in  its  report  o|  H.R.  982  that 
INS's  Inability  to  control  this  problem  is 
"directly  attributable  to  I  the  manpower 
and  funding  problems  wnich  have  con- 
tinuously plagued  the  S*i-vice." 

Therefore,  I  was  vera  pleased  when 
OMB  submitted  to  the  Ctongess  a  budget 
request  of  over  $180  milliin  for  INS.  This 
request  was  long  overdiie  and  my  only 
regret  is  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee failed  to  approve  the  full  budget 
request.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  some- 
what concerned  by  the  Ibrge  number  of 
vacancies  in  INS.  Whei  INS  appeared 
before  that  committee  ini  January  of  this 
year,  there  were  547  periianent  positions 
unfilled;  247  of  these  poa  itions  were  nor- 
mal turnover  vacancies  while  the  addi- 
tional 300  were  a  result  c  f  a  1974  supple 
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been  approved  on  Janua  -y  3,  1974.  Since 
that  time  INS  has  mad^  substantial  ef- 
forts to  fill  these  vacanclJES.  For  example, 
as  of  May  31,  1974,  thei  e  were  only  395 
vacancies  and  at  the  p  esent  time  less 
than  300  vacancies  exist 


Appropriations  Committee  when  an 
agency  requests  an  increas;  in  man- 
power while  vacancies  exist. :  shai'e  that 
concern  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  INS  has  been  severely  i  nderstaffed 
for  such  a  long  period  of  timf.  I  inquired 
as  to  the  reasons  for  the  large  number  of 
vacancies  and  was  informed  that  first, 
there  is  presently  a  waiting  period  for 
security  clearances  which  are  being  proc- 
essed; and  second,  there  are  procedural 
and  processing  problems  encountered  in 
filling  a  vacancy  and  this  problem  is  in- 
tensified when  one  considers  that  there 
are  over  300  locations  for  INS  facilities 
throughout  the  coxmtry.  As  a  result,  there 
is  generally  a  lapse  of  5  mor  ths  between 
the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  and  the  fill- 
ing of  this  position. 

I  have  also  been  advised  tpat  INS  has 
revised  its  policy  and  a  project  was  xin- 
dertsJcen  to  reduce  the  5-month  period. 
As  a  result,  this  time  period  has  been  re- 
duced to  60  days  and  INS  is  making  sub- 
stantial progress  in  its  effort  to  expedite 
the  filling  of  its  vacancies. 

Consequently,  I  believe  t^t  INS  will 
be  in  a  better  position  in  me  future  to 
present  a  specific  and  detaued  program 
and  justification  for  increased  personnel 
when  it  presents  its  requesf  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

On  numerous  occasions  i.  have  been 
sisked  why  INS  has  been  unable  to  stem 
the  illegal  alien  problem.  In  each  in- 
stance I  responded  that  "I^S  lacks  the 
proper  funds  and  personnel  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Conkress  has  al- 
ways met  the  budget  request  needed  for 
INS."  It  was,  therefore,  apparent  that 
the  real  pr<*lem  was  the  lov  priority  at- 
tached to  the  enforcement  bf  our  immi- 
gration laws  by  the  administration. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  acjmlnlstration 
now  recognizes  the  Importance  of  cur- 
tailing the  fiow  of  illegal  aliens  to  this 
country  by  substantially  ijicreasing  its 
request  for  INS  appropriatibns.  However, 
if  Congress  fails  to  provide  the  requested 
amount  of  $180  million,  it  riiust  be  ready 
to  assume  partial  responsilility  for  this 
problem. 

I  also  share  the  concern  of  my  col- 
leagues that  we  must  refluce  Federal 
spending  whenever  possiblf ,  but  I  must 
emphasize  that  the  additional  $5  million 
becomes  insignificant  when  compared  to 
the  tremendoiis  economic  ijnpact  result- 
ing from  the  presence  of  millions  of  il- 
legal aliens  in  the  United  Btates.  Testi- 
mony before  the  committie  during  our 
investigation  of  this  problem  clearly  in- 
dicates that  illegal  aliens  have  con- 
tributed to  our  balance -of -payments 
problem  and  have  burdemid  our  public 
assistance  programs.  In  addition,  many 
illegal  aliens  claim  nonexistent  depend- 
ents or  otherwise  fail  to  jiay  their  just 
share  of  Federal  income  ta»  es. 

I  fully  believe  that  Conjress  must  be 
fiscally  responsible,  but  i:i  this  case  I 
would  have  hoped  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  have  appropriated 
the  full  budget  request  of  $180  million. 
The  Congress  must  prov  de  the  neces- 
sary resouices  if  we  expec  i  INS  to  more 
adequately  administer  the  provisions  of 
the   Immigration  and  Nstlonality   Act 
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and  to  alleviate  the  critical  illegal  alien 
problem. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
further  discuss  the  serious  problems  faced 
by  the  Immigration  Service  with  respect 
to  illegal  aliens  which  would  be  aggra- 
vated by  manpower  cuts  caused  by  a  re- 
duction in  their  requested  appropriations. 
Oversight  hearings  held  in  April  of  this 
year  by  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  on  which  I  am  pleased  to 
serve  as  ranking  member  heard  testi- 
mony from  Gen.  L.  P.  Chapman,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  He  stated  that : 

V^th  regard  to  law  enforcement  the  prob- 
lem is  the  very  large  number  of  Ulegal  aliens 
in  this  country,  more  every  day,  and  our  ef- 
forts to  keep  them  out,  and  find  those  who 
are  here  and  remove  them. 

He  added  the  second  most  important 
aspect  of  the  illegal  alien  situation  is  the 
crime  growing  out  of  it.  General  Chap- 
man went  on  to  cite  the  smuggling  of 
illegal  aliens  into  this  coimtry,  the  ar- 
ranging of  fraudulent  marriages  and  the 
preparations  of  fraudulent  documents  as 
examples  of  the  serious  crime  surround- 
ing the  problem. 

The  number  of  illegal  aliens  discovered 
by  the  Immigration  Service  has  risen 
from  less  than  100,000  in  fiscal  1964  to  an 
anticipated  900,000  in  the  present  fiscal 
year.  Our  subcommittee  has  heard  testi- 
mony indicating  that  illegal  aliens  in  this 
coimtry  displace  U.S.  citizens  from  jobs, 
especially  among  low-paid  occupations, 
and  others  find  their  way  into  our  wel- 
fare rolls.  The  House  has  dealt  with  this 
problem  by  passing  H.R.  982  during  the 
last  session  which  imposes  sanctions  on 
employers  for  knowingly  employing  such 
Illegal  aliens  and  that  bill  is  now  pending 
in  the  Senate. 

However,  we  must  also  provide  enough 
money  for  the  manpower  needed  to  con- 
trol this  ever-increasing  flow  of  illegal 
aliens. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  recently  visiting 
the  New  Orleans  office  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  and  I  can  personally  report 
that  the  staff  there  is  significantly  under- 
manned. For  example,  on  ships  coming 
up  the  Mississippi,  often  there  is  only  one 
Immigration  Service  official  available  to 
inspect  an  entire  ship.  Tliis  results  in  less 
than  adequate  inspections,  increasing  the 
possibility  of  illegal  aliens  entering  this 
country.  To  do  their  job,  the  Border 
Patrol  of  the  New  Orleans  office  fre- 
quently has  to  recruit  from  other  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
cut  back  on  personnel  for  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  I  am 
sxire  with  the  legislation  we  have  passed 
last  session,  together  with  adequate 
funding,  the  Immigration  Service  will  be 
able  to  bring  this  grave  problem  under 
control. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
knocked  out  funds  for  a  major  project 
in  my  district,  the  Tia  Juana  River  Flood 
Control  Project. 

Naturally  I  do  not  like  to  see  any 
money  that  had  been  headed  for  my  own 
constituency  side-tracked  in  this  fash- 
ion. And  normally  a  Congressman  in  the 


position  I  now  find  myself  would  pro- 
test loudly,  at  least,  before  surrender- 
ing to  the  inevitable. 

But  in  this  case  the  committee  was 
right;  it  had  no  other  choice  but  to 
reject  the  $1.5  million  sought  for  the 
project. 

These  flood  works  were  conceived  as  a 
grand  joint  endeavor  by  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  to  protect  fioodprone 
acreage  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

I  was  proud  to  be  the  author,  in  1966. 
of  the  enabling  act  for  this  project.  At 
that  point,  the  proposed  works  strongly 
supported  by  the  State  of  California  and 
the  cities  of  San  Diego  and  Imperial 
Beach.  Calif. — the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments most  immediately  concerned. 

In  December  of  1971,  however,  San 
Diego  abruptly  withdrew  its  support 
from  the  full-length  fiood  control  chan- 
nel which,  as  then  envisioned,  would 
have  extended  S'/i  miles  to  the  ocean. 
A  new,  environmentally  conscious  city 
council  and  mayor  felt  the  amenities  of 
the  undeveloped  Tia  Juana  River  Valley 
could  best  be  preserved  by  minimal  flood 
control  works. 

The  Boundary  and  Water  Commission 
and  Army  Engineers  went  back  to  their 
drawing  boards  and  came  up  with  some- 
thing more  to  San  Diego's  liking — a 
modest  system  of  dikes  sufficient  to  re- 
ceive runoff  from  the  fullscale  works 
now  nearing  completion  in  Mexico, 
while  doing  nothing  to  encourage  devel- 
opment in  the  U.S.  section  of  the  valley. 

But  these  changes  had  the  effect  of 
nuUifying  the  previous  commitment  of 
the  State  to.  buy  rights-of-way  for  the 
project  The  obligation  of  our  State  gov- 
ernment was  to  a  specific  project,  but 
the  plans  had  been  rewritten. 

Getting  the  State  to  renew  its  com- 
mitment thus  far  has  not  been  possible, 
due  to  a  series  of  legal  and  political  com- 
plications. There  is  no  hope  that  Cali- 
fornia wil  come  up  with  iis  share  of  the 
money  until  after  a  new  administration 
has  taken  office  in  January — and  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  anything  will 
happen  even  then. 

"Therefore,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee can  hardly  be  blamed  for  refusing 
to  put  up  additional  money  for  construc- 
tion when  the  needed  land  has  not  yet 
been  acquired. 

I  hope  we  can  have  a  more  optimistic 
report  next  year,  to  justify  Congress' 
continued  faith  in  this  potentially  valu- 
able fiood  control  program,  and  to  make 
good  on  a  treaty  obligation  we  have  un- 
dertaken with  Mexico. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  con- 
stituents must  hope  for  a  blessing  that 
is  beyond  the  gift  even  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee — that  upcom- 
ing winters  will  be  free  of  rain  levels 
which  afflict  our  Southwest  once  every 
30  or  40  years.  Should  such  a  storm 
strike,  our  failure  to  complete  this  chan- 
nel project  in  timely  fashion  could  leave 
a  trail  of  watery  death  and  destruction. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
like  to  vote  against  appropriations  bills 
but  I  object  to  passing  a  bill  that  is  12' 2 
percent.  $600,000,000.  more  than  last 
year,  especially  immediately  following 
the  passage  of  the  Budget  Control  Act. 

I  voted  lor  an  amendment  to  increase 


the  bill  by  $1  million,  but  that  was  for 
vital  antitrust  effort.  I  also  voted  for 
larger  reduction. 

If  we  cannot  control  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  simple  ongoing  work  of  the 
bureaucracy,  we  are  never  going  to  con- 
trol them  on  other  matters.  I  have  noth- 
ing against  the  agencies  fiinded,  and  I 
value  the  work  of  the  committee,  but  I 
simply  cannot  vote  for  an  increase  of  this 
size. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Heinz  amendment  to  H.R.  15404.  I  can 
not  imagine  why  this  Congress  would  be 
cutting  the  administration's  budget  in 
the  Antitrust  Division.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  iMr. 
Heinz)  for  his  sharp  eye  in  imcovering 
this  attempt  to  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  our  antitrust  programs. 

Cutting  antitrust  efforts  is  particularly 
inappropriate  at  a  time  of  low  public 
confidence  in  our — all  our  institutions. 
Neither  large  corporations  nor  the  Con- 
gress are  held  high  in  public  confidence 
and  esteem.  A  reduction  of  this  budget 
item  makes  it  look  as  though  the  latter 
were  in  cahoots  with  the  former. 

This  Congress  and  this  House  have 
played  around  with  injecting  many 
agencies  into  what  should  be  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Antitrust  Division.  We 
have  given  powers  needlessly  to  'FTC.  We 
have  tried  to  create  a  variety  of  con- 
sumer agencies.  I  believe  we  do  our  con- 
sumers, and  all  our  constituents,  more 
good  by  assuring  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Heinz 
amendment. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
consider  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
wish  to  point  out  the  appalUng  situation 
of  Spanish  sumamed  employment  within 
that  agency. 

According  to  figures  in  the  Civil  Service 
Commission's  periodic  reports  on  minor- 
ity group  employment  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  of  March  30.  1974, 
Spanish-speaking  employees  represented 
only  2.97  percent  of  the  total  Justice  De- 
partment work  force.  That  figure  as  of 
November  30,  1972,  was  2.9  percent,  2 
years  earlier  it  was  2.4  percent  and  in 
November  1969,  2.1  percent  of  all  that 
agency  s  employees  were  Spanish  sur- 
named.  Thus,  over  a  period  of  almost 
5  years.  Spanish  surnamed  employment 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  has  in- 
creased by  only  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

These  figures  are  even  more  startling 
when  we  consider  that  on  November  5. 
1970,  President  Nixon  announced  the  im- 
plementation of  a  new  16-point  pro- 
gram designed  to  encourage  Federal  em- 
ployment of  the  Spanish  speaking.  The 
rationale  for  such  a  program  was  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  better 
serve  the  needs  of  Spanish  surnamed 
Americans  if  there  were  significant  num- 
bers of  our  community  in  Federal  jobs, 
especially  in  responsible,  policymaking 
positions.  During  this  period  of  near  4 
years,  the  much-touted  16-point  pro- 
gram has  been  a  dismal  failure,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Justice  Department  fig- 
ures bear  this  out  most  cleau-ly. 
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I  think  It  is  important  that  we  also 
note  that  if  this  total  employment  picture 
is  unfavorable,  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the 
concentration  of  Spanish  sumamed  in 
the  various  grade  levels  is  even  more 
disappointing.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
individuals  are  concentrated  in  grades  1 
through  8,  and  the  numbers  of  Spanish 
surnamed  employed  in  mid  or  upper 
grades  is  negligible.  In  November  1969, 
587,  or  83  percent,  of  the  Spanish  sur- 
named persons  employed  by  the  Justice 
Department  were  in  grades  1  through  8, 
yet  in  1974  that  figure  had  dropped  only 
to  82  percent. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  as  the  law 
enforcement  arm  of  the  executive  branch 
and  administrator  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  has  many  functions  which  are 
particularly  crucial  to  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing, such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Division, 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  Commimity  Relations 
Service,  and  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  Although  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  ap- 
pears to  have  an  unusually  high  percent- 
age  of   Spanish   surnamed   employees, 
about  8  percent,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
they  serve  a  very  large  number  of  Span- 
ish speaking  persons.  In  fiscal  year  1973, 
at  least  34  percent  of  all  immigrants  to 
the  United  States  were  from  Spanish  lan- 
guage countries  and  44  percent  of  all 
temporary  visitors  for  pleasure  were  from 
Spain    and    Latin    America.    The    U.S. 
Border  Patrol,  which.  I  am  told,  requires 
that  all  agents  have  a  good  command  of 
Spanish,  employs  only  134  Spanish  sur- 
named persons  out  of  a  total  employment 
figure  of  1,625.  Since  approximately  1.300 
of  their  positions  exist  in  tlie  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  and  require 
Spanish  language  facility,  it  would  seem 
that  they  must  make  a  much  greater  ef- 
fort to  take  advantage  of  the  vast  re- 
source of  native  Spanish-speaking  people 
who  live  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Of  a  total  of  1.360  U.S.  attorneys — posi- 
tions which  pay  a  supergrade  salary- 
only  7.  or  0.51  percent  are  Spanish  sur- 
named. The  appropriation  which  we  are 
considering  today  provides  for  funds  for 
56  new  U.S.  attorney  positions,  and  I  urge 
that  the  President  fill  many  of  these  posts 
with  Spanish  sumamed  individuals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  a  total  budget  of 
almost  $2  billion  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  fiscal  1975,  some  $1,869,797.- 
000  will  go  toward  salaries  and  adminis- 
trative expenses.  Clearly  this  Department 
and  most  of  its  constituent  agencies  has 
failed  to  move  affirmatively  toward  ex- 
panding employment  opportunities  for 
the  Spanish  speaking.  I  believe  that  dur- 
ing this  new  fiscal  year  we  should  care- 
fully scrutinize  this  Department  and  en- 
courage it  to  show  some  positive  signs  of 
commitment  to  the  ideal  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  Spanish  sur- 
named Americans. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
appropriate  over  $5.4  billion  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Commerce,  arid  Jus- 
tice, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  literally  hundreds 
of  items  which  merit  comment;  I  wish  to 
focus  on  two. 

Approximately  $2.1  tillion  has  been 
granted  to  the  Justice  Department  to 
pursue  its  law-enforcement  acti:  ilies.  If 
I  had  my  way,  the  vast  proportion  of 
ihat  money  would  be  used  to  eliminate 


discrimination,  to  improv;  the  quality 
of  the  environment,  to  pr(  tect  consum- 
ers, and  to  reform  the  cr  minal  justice 
system.  But  that  Is  not  Ilk  sly  to  happen 
until  this  administration  changes  its 
priorities. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  H<use  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rii  ;hts  and  Civil 
Liberties  released  its  repoi  t  on  the  pro- 
posed cutbacks  in  the  Con  munity  Rela- 
tions Service,  an  agency  vithin  Justice 
which  seeks  to  ameliorate  and  mediate 
racial  tensions  and  disputes.  Among  other 
things,  we  found  that  the  i  dministration 
had  begun  dismantling  tl  e  Community 
Relations  Service  contraur  to  congres- 
sional directives,  and  tha;  its  proposed 
level  of  funding  was  inad  iquate  for  the 
proper  execution  of  CRS'  s  ;atutory  func- 
tions. 

After  stating  our  findini  s  with  respect 
to  the  actions  of  the  adm  jiistration,  we 
recommended  that  "the  budget  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  in  fiscal 
year  1975  be  reinstated  ^  a  level  ade- 
quate to  both  the  prevention  and  medi- 
ation of  racial  crises."  Wl  ile  the  bill  be- 
fore us  does  not  approp  late  as  much 
moneys  for  CRS  as  I  beli  eve  are  neces- 
sary, it  does  provide  for  a  modest  in- 
crease over  fiscal  1974.  Ian  hopeful  that 
continued  oversight  by  oir  subcommit- 
tee will  disclose  any  additi  mal  budgetary 
deficiencies  in  CRS  operal  ions. 

A  second  item  of  note  relates  to  the 
proposed  recommendatioi  i  to  appropri- 
ate $332,000  for  the  Nat  onal  Commis- 
sion for  the  Review  of  Fe<  eral  and  State 
Laws  Relating  to  Wiretap  ping  and  Elec- 
tronic Surveillance.  By  :  ''ederal  stand- 
ards, that  siun  is  indeed  a  drop  in  the 
proverbial  bucket.  It  is,  I  submit,  money 
well  spent. 

Since  the  Commission  v  as  first  "estab- 
lished" in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1:  i68.  it  has  gone 
through  periods  of  life,  <  eath,  and  res- 
urrection. It  is  now  wi  h  us  and.  as 
originally  contemplated,  s  beginning  its 
work  to  evaluate  tlae  w  retapping  and 
electronic  surveillance  provisions  of 
title  UI  of  that  act. 

While  the  Commission  is  presently 
scheduled  to  expire  in  June  1975.  H.R. 
15173.  now  pending  befoi  e  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts.  Civil  Li  jerties.  and  the 
Administration  of  Justici  i.  would  extend 
its  Ufe  to  January  1977.  rhat  bill  would 
also  allow  the  Commissiop  access  to  gov- 
ernment surveillance  records,  while  pre- 
serving the  citizen's  right  of  privacy. 

It  is  important  that  we  move  on  sev- 
eral fronts  in  our  battle  i  gainst  Govern- 
ment snooping  and  intr  isions  into  pri- 
vacy. Funding  this  Comn  lission  would  be 
another  step  to  increase  our  capacity  to 
keep  watch  over  the  wat  :hers.  With  the 
passage  of  this  appropi  iation,  I  await 
anxiously  for  the  Cor  imission's  first 
report. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  M  '.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  £  ubcommittee  on 
Rural  Development  and  is  a  representa- 
tive of  a  district  which  i!  basically  coun- 
tryside, I  am  vei-y  mu<h  interested  in 
determining  how  much  c  f  the  moneys  we 
in  the  Congress  appropri  ate  each  year  go 
to  nonmetropolitan  area  i. 

I  have  been  in  searcli  of  a  definitive 
answer  to  this  question  :  or  more  months 
than  I  like  to  recall.  Thu  far  the  answers 


which  I  have  been  able  to  assemble  are 
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only  partial  ones.  And,  they  are  not  al- 
together encouraging.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  with  regard  to  th;  programs 
which  would  be  funded  un<ler  the  bill 
which  we  consider  today,  :3.R.  15404, 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Ji  diciary  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1  »75. 

One  reason  that  we  who  ar  s  concerned 
with  the  interests  of  the  Nation's  resi- 
dents who  live  and  work  in  t  le  country- 
side have  such  difficulty  leiming  bow 
much  Federal  moneys  go  to  Ifheir  benefit 
is,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  because  the 
departments  and  agencies  involved 
either  do  not  keep  track  of  $uch  impor- 
tant information  or  have  i^iternal  dif- 
ficulties establishing  the  a^wers.  An- 
other reason  is  to  be  founc 
appropriations  bills  which 
gress  approve.  Too  often 
earmark  the  funds  for  speci 
or  even  recommend  in  the  cc 
ports  on  the  bills  how  much 
we  appropriate  should  be  sp 

program.  Also,  when  this  ^   

not  in  frequent  to  find  different  titles 
being  used  for  the  same  program. 

Keeping    all    these    shortcomings 
mind,  I  intend  during  the 
of  a  number  of  the  remaining 
tions  bills  to  attempt  to  si 
moneys  in  a  number  of  seleclj 
may  be  expected  to  be  sper 
sions  which  I  will  discuss 
the    optimistic    assvmiptior 
metropolitan  areas  will  ge( 
much  money  in  fiscal  yeaj 
fiscal  year  1973,  the  most  re 
which  such  figures  are  availible. 

The  programs  to  which]  I  refer 
selected  programs  in  the 
ment  Administration,  the 
velopment  Administration  i 
Business  Administration.  Be 
f  erences  in  the  manner  in 
information  sources  breat  _ 
Small  Business  Administration  programs 
I  have  not  attempted  such  |a  breakdown 
in  the  chart  which  I  would, 
part  of  the  Record.  But,  these  programs 
include  economic  opportunity  loans  to 
small  businesses,  loans  to  Si  ate  and  local 
development  companies,  and  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  Ic  ans. 

While  I  have  not  project  id  a  figure  in 
the  chart  for  disaster  loan  assistance  to 
nonmetropolitan  areas,  I  tl  ink  it  is  very 
important  to  note  that  in  fiiical  year  1973 
only  29.3  percent  of  the  direct  disaster 
losuis  under  SBA  went  to  nonmetropoli- 
tan areas  while  79.3  percent  of  the  in- 
sui-ed  loans  went  to  such  arf  as. 
am 
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going  into  the  fund  not  th< 
which  SBA  anticipates  mafing 
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1975  1975 
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Law  Enfoitwnent  Assistance  AdmlnistraUoii fS80.0  %^A 

Econamic  Development  Administration  programs: 

Public  works  grants  and  loans 160.0  100.3 

Industrial  development  loans  and  guarantees IS.O  7.4 

Planning,  technical  assistance,  and^researcti 9.2  3.7 

Regional  Action  Planning  Commissions:  Regional  development 

programs 34.9  15.3 


Percentage 

of  fiscal 

year  1973 

outlays 
going  to 

1974 

non-metro- 

appraiHia- 

potitan 
areas 

$870.6 

9.7 

isa.0 

617 

5.0 

49.1 

20.0 

41.0 

42.0 


43.7 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  many 
years,  the  legislation  for  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary  has 
borne  the  honored  name  of  John 
Rodney.  Dui-ing  most  of  those  years,  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  with  him 
on  this  subcommittee — a  witness  to  his 
leadei'ship  and  to  his  patriotic  contribu- 
tions. 

John  Roonet  has  announced  his  re- 
tirement at  the  end  of  his  present  teiin 
in  Congress.  It  means  we  shall  not  again 
see  a  bill  bearing  his  name  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

I  have  spoken  earlier  of  my  concern 
that  his  retirement  from  this  body  will 
mean  that  an  able  and  conscientious  and 
honorable  member  of  the  Congress  will 
no  longer  be  among  us.  I  shall  not  reiter- 
ate those  thoughts  here  again  today. 

In  many  ways,  it  is  a  sad  day,  for 
John  Rooney  will  be  missed.  Yet,  in 
retrospect,  it  is  a  proud  and  happy  day 
for  John  Rodney's  work  has  been  hon- 
orable and  distinguished  and  effective 
and  his  contributions  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  stewardship  of  the  trust  ex- 
tended to  him  by  his  constituents.  He  is 
now  privileged  to  receive  the  accolades 
and  congratulations  which  surely  will 
come  his  way  and  which  are  so  well  de- 
served. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  serve  with 
him.  It  has  been  my  honor  to  support  the 
subcommittee  bills  which  he  has  so  skill- 
fully and  soimdly  drawn,  and  it  has  been 
my  honor  to  have  called  John  Rodney 
my  friend.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  and  Mrs.  Rodney  only  the 
veiy  best  in  all  the  yeai-s  that  lie  ahead 
for  them. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  that  have  been 
expressed  about  the  pending  retiiement 
of  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Wendell  Wyatt  of  Oregon.  It 
was  with  surprise  and  with  gi-eat  disap- 
pointment that  I  learned  of  his  plans. 
Wendell  Wyatt  has  served  long  and 
well.  He  has  earned  the  confidence  and 
the  friendship  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  is  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated legislator. 

EHected  to  this  body  on  November  3, 
1964  to  succeed  the  late  Walter  Nor- 
blad.  Congressman  Wyatt  immediately 
plunged  into  the  work  of  the  Congress 
and  in  a  short  time  distinguished  him- 
self through  soimd,  useful  and  dedicated 
service.  It  has  been  my  honor  to  serve 
with  him  in  Congress  and  to  work  closely 
with  him  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  know  from  first  hand  experience 
that  Wendell  Wyatt  is  a  man  of  keen 


mind  and  sincere  convictions.  He  is  a 
sincere  student  of  government  and  one 
of  the  hardest  working  Members  of  the 
Congress.  His  effective  services  to  his  Na- 
tion and  the  Congress  have  been  at  a 
time  when  wisdom  and  leadership  and 
dependable  thinking  were  sorely  needed. 
It  was  because  he  possesses  genuine  qual- 
ities of  ability  that  we  shall  miss  him  so 
greatly.  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go,  but  I 
join  in  wishing  Wendell  and  Mrs.  Wyatt 
a  long  and  happy  and  useful  life  together 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QTTORITM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  102  Members  have 
appeared.  A  quorum  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pursuant  to  rule 
XXm,  clause  2,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  shall  be  considered  as 
vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SALARIES    AND   EXPENSES,    CENEHAL    LEGAL 
ACTIVrriES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  legal  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  including  miscel- 
laneous and  emergency  expenses  authorized 
or  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Administra- 
tion; not  to  exceed  $30,000  for  expenses  of 
collecting  evidence,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
accounted  for  solely  on  his  certificate;  and 
advances  of  public  moneys  pursuant  to  law 
(31  U.S.C.  529):  »59.000,000:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  $125,000  may  be  transferred 
to  this  appropriation  from  tlie  "Allen  Prop- 
erty Fund,  World  War  11",  for  the  general 
administrative  expenses  of  alien  property  ac- 
tivities. Including  rent  of  private  or  Gov- 
ernment-owned space  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

POIKT    OF    OEDEX 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
raise  a  point  of  order  to  the  language  on 


page  14  of  the  bill,  beginning  at  line  8, 
which  states: 

Not  to  exceed  $30,000  for  expenses  of  col- 
lecting evidence,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General  and  ac- 
counted for  solely  on  his  certificate. 

I  raise  the  point  of  order  under  rule 
XXI,  clause  2,  providing  as  follows: 

Nor  shaU  any  provision  In  any  such  bill 
or  amendment  thereto  changing  existing  law 
be  In  order,  except  such  as  being  germane 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  shall  re- 
toench  •  •  •  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  contained 
here  would  alter  the  general  law  imder 
which  the  Comptroller  General  would 
be  required  to  examine  and  approve  the 
expenditure,  whereas  this  language  would 
permit  expenditure  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  accounting 
for  It  only  under  his  certificate. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

This  language  was  included  in  the  1963 
Appropriation  Act  and  Appropriation 
Acts  of  subsequent  years.  The  pertinent 
budget  specifications  for  1963  read  as 
follows : 

The  Department  has  been  seriously  handi- 
capped in  conducting  Investigations  and  ob- 
taining evidence  in  criminal  cases  because 
the  legal  divisions  have  not  been  authorized 
to  make  expenditures  for  confidential  pur- 
poses In  appropriate  situations.  Investiga- 
tions of  organized  crime  or  racketeering 
would  be  greatly  facUltated  If  the  requested 
authority  is  granted.  Funds  are  to  be  used 
solely  for  the  pvirpose  indicated  and  only  If 
authorized  and  directed  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  further? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man's reply  correctly,  he  stated  that  the 
language  had  been  authorized  in  previ- 
ous Appropriation  Acts — not  in  any  other 
substantive  law  or  in  any  allocation  or 
provision  of  positive  law  but  only  in  pre- 
vious appropriations,  which,  of  course,  is 
only  a  term,  and  even  \1  they  were  not, 
they  would  not  be  available  to  afford  a 
basis  in  substantive  law  for  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  other  evidence  was  to  certain 
statements  made  in  hearings,  but,  as  I 
imderstand  the  rule,  when  a  point  of 
order  is  made  imder  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 
it  then  becomes  incumbent  on  the  one 
urging  the  language  to  show  that  it  is 
based  on  other  than  appropriations  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Tlie  gentleman  is  correct, 
and,  if  he  insists  on  the  point  of  order, 
we  concede  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Vanik*.  The 
Chair  understands  the  point  of  order  is 
directed  solely  to  the  language  in  lines  8, 
9, 10,  and  11  rather  than  the  entire  para- 
graph. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
Is  conceded,  and  the  point  of  order  is 
sustained. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    BIACCI 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chaiinian,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biaggi  :  On  page 
13,  add  a  new  section  to  title  I: 

Sec.  105.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  title  shall  be  used  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries  to  provide  them 
with  nuclear  technology  or  materials,  with- 
out the  expressed  consent  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  must  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
this  is  an  amendment  at  the  end  of  title 
I.  The  gentleman  will  have  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  considered 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amend- 
ment may  be  considered  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  asks  unanimoxis  consent  to  go 
back  to  page  13,  line  16.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  that  I  am  going  to  have  to  object. 
I  hesitate  to  do  so.  I  have  seen  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  it  raises  some  questions  some 
of  which  really  we  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  ramifications  would  be.  For 
that  reason  and  for  no  other  I  feel  con- 
strained to  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  on 
my  feet  at  the  exact  moment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
was  on  his  feet.  The  Chairman  chose  to 
recognize    the    gentleman    from    Texas 
while  I  was  standing.  The  Clerk  had  not 
as  yet  reached   that  point  in  the  bill 
which  would  have  dealt  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  thinks  the 
proceedings  would  show  at  that  point  at 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
first  sought  recognition,  the  Clerk  had 
read  beyond  the  point  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  in  fact  had  read  the  second 
paragraph  of  title  n. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  had  arisen 
several  times  prior  to  that,  and  the  Chair 
did  not  perceive  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  seeking  recognition  at  the  time  un- 
til we  had  read  past  that  section. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  in- 
sist that  I  was  standing  at  the  same  time 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  was  stand- 
ing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  regrets  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  barred  by  the 
rules  from  offering  his  amendment. 
The  Clerk  will  read.  * 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SALAKOES   AND   EXPENSES,    ANTTTBUST   DIVISION 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  enforcement 
of  antitrust,  consumer  protection  and  kind- 
red laws,  $15,680,000:  Provided.  That  none  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  expended  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  perma- 
nent regional  offices  of  the  Antitrust  DlvUlon. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MR.   HEINZ 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Heinz:  Page  14, 
line  20,  strike  out  "$15,680,000"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$16,762,000". 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chaimcan,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  reitore  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  appropriation,  minus  $120,000 
that  would  otherwise  be  included  for  rent 
to  the  General  Services  Administration. 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  a  gue  in  behalf 
of  this  amendment,  I  wani  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  Comriittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  an  excelle  it  job.  We  all 
know  they  have  been  work  ing  extremely 
long  and  hard.  They  have  cut  $101  mil- 
lion from  the  original  rebuests,  and  I 
think  most  or  all  of  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  complimeit  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Committw  on  Appro- 
priations for  having  suc<essfully  done 
some  needed  trimming. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that 
in  having  trimmed  the  b  idget,  that  in 
this  one  instance  a  misti  ke  may  have 
been  made. 

Every  day,  my  mail  briigs  new  com- 
plaints of  higher  prices  and  frustration 
of  the  lack  of  Governmeni  action  in  do- 
ing anything  about  infation.  Others 
want  to  know  why  retai  prices  go  up 
and  never  come  down  relal  ive  to  the  drop 
in  farm  or  other  wholesal ;  prices.  With- 
out healthy  and  vigorous  c  Dmpetition,  we 
cannot  ever  expect  prices  to  come  down 
to  realistic  market  levels.  That  is  where 
strong  and  effective  ant  trust  enforce- 
ment comes  in. 

And  it  is  for  this  reasi>n,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  propose  a  st|-engthening  of 
the  budget  for  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

I  would  particularly  li  :e  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  commit!  ee  to  the  need 
for  this  increase.  In  real  c  oUar  terms  the 
Antitrust  Division  is  now  operating  with 
a  budget  smaller  than  ii  had  in  1950. 
Meanwhile,  its  responsibi  ities  have  con- 
tinually grown  in  respon  se  to  our  com- 
plex, expanding  economy  Not  only  that, 
but  the  resources  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion are   presently   stra  ned  with  new 
major  Utigation,  a  massi  fe,  new  investi- 
gation of  the  energy  indi  stry,  and  addi- 
tional   manpower-consuining    responsi- 
bilities because  of  amendments  to  the 
Bank  Holding  CompanjI  Act  which  in 
1973  alone  required  the  division  to  eval- 
uate over  150  bank  mergers.  Further- 
more, there  has  been  a  1  uge  increase  in 
the  workload  for  const  mer  protection 
and  interagency  matters, 

Vast  as  these  new  demands  are,  the 
amount  proposed  in  H.R  15404  amoimts 
to  no  more  than  a  coiit  of  living  in- 
crease— and  an  inadequite  one  at  that. 
The  Increase  we  are  seeking  In  the 
budget  is  small,  but  very  important.  Pro- 
tecting the  public  interest  through  in- 
vestigation of  complex  industries  and 
prosecution  of  complica|ted  cases  takes 
painstaking  research,  9  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  and  the  necessary  man- 
power. A  little  spent  ntw  insuring  the 
kind  of  competition  thit  puts  pressure 
on  prices  may  mean  a  lo^  less  spent  later 
by  the  American  cons 

I  am  aware  that  the 
erated  long  and  hard 
positions  were  needed  , 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department,  but 
the  facts  of  the  matter  Is  that  presently 
the  Antitrust  Division  »  authorized  less 


people  than  it  it  was  allowed 'in  1950.  In 
fact,  in  1950  there  were  632  professional 
and  clerical  positions  in  this  Antitrust 
Division.  Today  the  number  ^s  only  629. 


er. 

Committee  delib- 
over  how  many 
the  Antitrust 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Assistai  it  Attorney 
General  for  Antitrust,  Mr.  Ihomas  E. 
Kauper,  appeared  before  the  Congress 
just  a  little  while  ago  to  expl  aln  that  he 
needed  the  funds  in  this  re<  uest  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  staff  jy  63  more 
people  than  the  committee  lias  seen  fit 
up  to  this  point  to  author  ze.  Let  me 
quote: 

The  requested  Increase  Is  nol  designed  to 
produce  any  marked  Increase  In  level  of 
Antitrust  Division  activity;  It  vlU,  however, 
permit  us  to  maintain  a  respor  slble  level  of 
efficiency,  and  thus  to  malntalii  public  con- 
fidence in  the  credlbUity  of  1he  antitrtist 
enforcement  program. 

At  present  there  is  no  part  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  which  has  the  staff  to  perform  its 
tasks  effectively:  the  propoiied  program 
Increase  will  bring  several  operating  units 
up  to  a  minimum  effective  leve' ,  and  provide 
the  Division  with  the  meant  to  begin  a 
program  to  do  the  antitrust  en:  orcement  job 
on  a  comprehensive  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  fact 
that  I  feel  should  be  brougl  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  committee,  and  that  is 
that  since  1972 — for  the  rast  3  fiscal 
years — the  level  of  manp<iwer  in  the 
Justice  Department  Antitrust  Division 
has  not  increased.  In  fact,  it  has  de- 
creased: in  1972. 630  position  s  authorized, 
in  1973,  629,  and  in  1974.  629.  In  1975 
we  want  to  catch  up  with  the  needs  of 
this  Division,  which  have  teen  so  sadly 
neglected.  If  the  manpowei  level  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  had  jist  been  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  5  1  percent  since 
1972,  the  committee  would  )today  be  au- 
thorizing 720  badly  needed  bositions. 

The  funds  appropriated  b  1  my  amend- 
ment will,  in  contrast,  perm  t  only  a  total 
manning  level  of  692.  Wha  the  amend- 
ment that  I  propose  seeks  1 0  do  is  to  in- 
crease the  staff,  both  professional  and 
clerical,  to  a  level  well  beneith  what  that 
modest,  reasonable,  5  percent  increase 
would  have  accomplished. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tir 
tleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent, 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad 
utes.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize 
that  some  will  say  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  Antitrust  Division  cannot  fill 
the  positions  that  they  ntow  have,  and 
that  statistics  can  be  produced  to  demon- 
strate this  point.  But  I  would  submit  to 
anybody  who  does  produce  those  statis- 
tics that  we  should  look  behind  them,  be- 
cause if  we  look  behind  thepi,  we  will  find 
that  the  vacancies  are  langely  due  to  a 
series  of  retirements  thai  have  taken 
place  right  at  the  end  of  mis  fiscal  year 
and  as  such  represent  vacancies  that,  yes, 
cannot  be  filled  immediately,  because 
they  need  good  people,  anfl  they  just  do 
not  want  to  hire  anyboay  off  of  the 
street.  In  addition,  some  fimds  author- 
ized for  personnel  were  noti  spent  because 
they  were  needed  to  pay  unexpected  ex- 
penses of  major  litigatldn,  for  which 
fimds  were  not  specifically  authorized  in 
the  budget.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  1  conclude  my 
discussion  on  this  sunendinent,  I  would 
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also  like  to  say  to  the  Members  just  one 
other  thing.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence over  the  last  3  years  with  wage 
and  price  controls,  talk  of  direct  govern- 
ment intei-vention  in  industry  in  various 
ways,  and  of  nationalization  of  various 
parts  of  the  economy.  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  all  of  these  approaches  to  infla- 
tion would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 
I  think  the  best  answer  to  inflation  is 
the  competitive  marketplace  where 
someone  is  always  cutting  prices  or  im- 
proving sei-vice,  or  product  quality  to 
increase  sales.  I  thitik  this  amendment 
stands  for  the  principle  of  the  unfettered 
market  mechanism  by  helping  to  insure 
a  condition  where  no  group  can  manip- 
ulate the  market.  Under  that  condition 
the  market  is  a  very  democratic  institu- 
tion, a  point  we  all  too  often  forget. 
Hence,  a  warning:  Pushing  new  controls 
is  of  dubious  merit.  A  better  program, 
and  one  that  is  the  heart  of  the  matter 
here,  is  to  get  government  out  of  pri- 
vate decisions  in  all  markets,  and  in- 
stead to  get  government  fulltime  back 
Into  the  traditional  governmental  task 
of  maintaining  the  open,  competitive 
market  by  insuring  the  vigilance  of  the 
Antitrust  Division. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  the  thrust  of  the  gentle- 
man's arguments.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  policy  of  the  past  several  adminis- 
trations is  what  the  gentleman  is  really 
concerned  with,  and  that  an  additional 
million  dollars  is  really  not  going  to 
change  the  policy  of  the  administration 
with  respect  to  Antitrust;  is  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Heinz  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  think  this  milUon  dollars 
will  gi-eatly  assist  the  Antitrust  Division 
in  carrying  out  its  mission.  It  is  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  of  the  appropriation  as  a 
whole,  which  is  over  $4  billion. 

According  to  the  Antitrust  Division,  it 
will  allow  them  to  operate  efficiently 
rather  than  InefBciently.  I  believe  the 
Antitrust  Division  wants  to  do  the  job — 
this  amendment  will  give  them  the  man- 
power necessary  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  for  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision is  $15,680,000.  Although  this  Is 
$1,200,000  less  than  the  request,  it  is 
$890,000  more  than  the  1974  appropria- 
tion. The  1974  appropriation  included 
supplemental  funds  of  $761,000  for  litiga- 
tive  costs  associated  with  the  IBM  case, 
wliich  was  the  full  amount  requested. 

The  Antitrust  Division  is  now  author- 
ized 629  positions.  They  requested  83 
additional,  an  increase  of  moi-e  than  13 
percent.  However,  as  of  May  16  last,  the 


division  had  76  actual  vacancies  out  of 
the  629  authorized. 

This  is  a  vacancy  rate  of  12  percent, 
virtually  the  same  as  the  13-percent  in- 
crease in  positions  requested.  The  com- 
mittee bill  would  allow  20  of  the  addi- 
tional positions,  plus  mandatory  in- 
creases associated  with  the  antitrust  pro- 
gram. We  feel  that  this  is  adequate  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
for  fiscal  year  1975  and  for  that  reason 
we  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
will  not  go  over  the  reasons  already  gone 
over  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Slack).  The  funds  we  have 
for  the  Antitrust  Division  provide  20 
additional  new  employees,  which  is  ade- 
quate. In  1966  the  appropriation  for  this 
item  was  $7.3  million.  This  year  the 
committee  recommends  $15.7  million. 
That  is  a  rather  substantial  increase  in 
funds. 

I  do  not  have  any  prejudice  in  this 
matter  one  way  or  the  other  except  I 
think  we  have  given  it  very  fair  consid- 
eration. 

I  have  said  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Antitrust  Division,  a  gentleman  from 
my  State  for  whom  I  have  great  regard, 
that  if  he  wants  to  appeal  this  matter  to 
the  Senate  and  he  can  convince  the 
other  body  we  did  not  provide  enough, 
we  can  work  out  something  in  confer- 
ence, but  I  would  hope  we  reject  this 
amendment,  because  I  do  not  think  on 
the  basis  of  the  testimony  we  have  had 
tliat  we  should  agree  to  this. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the 
gentleman  referring  to  the  budget  for 
1965? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  was  for  1966. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Would  the  gentleman 
know  what  number  of  people  there  were 
in  the  Justice  Department  Antitrust  Di- 
vision in  1966? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  No,  but  I  can  look 
it  up. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  will  save  the  gentleman 
the  trouble.  In  1966,  there  were  614  peo- 
ple in  the  Justice  Depaitment.  Today 
there  are  629. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Maybe  we  are  over- 
paying them  now,  because  it  is  costing  a 
great  deal  more. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  that  many  of  the  policies 
that  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
gress are  inflationary,  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  feels  strongly  about  this.  I 
would  make  the  point  that,  correct  as 
the  gentleman  is  on  the  expenses,  the 
number  of  people,  the  manpower,  the 
effort  we  have  allocated  in  spite  of  the 
dollar  cost  is  hardly  more  than  a  dozen 
people  greater  today  than  it  was  8  years 
ago. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  can  remember 
when  we  had  some  stockholder  appeals 
and  we  had  that  great  General  Electric 
antitrust  case  that  took  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  and  we  did  very  well  with 
it.  I  think  they  can  get  along  with  this. 

As  I  said,  if  they  can  convince  the  oth- 
er body,  we  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  them 
in  conference  about  it.  I  do  not  prejudice 
the  gentleman's  amendment  at  aU,  but 
I  happen  to  think  it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  question  the  figures  given  about 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  num- 
ber of  employees  in  1966  as  compared  to 
now,  but  I  cannot  believe  the  figures  aie 
accurate.  I  know  we  have  been  adding  to 
every  department  of  Government,  in- 
cluding the  Depaitment  of  Justice,  year 
after  year  after  year.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  the  budget  of  this  country  is  iu 
the  mess  it  is  in  now.  We  keep  adding 
more  and  more  people  every  year.  Evei-y 
year  virtually  every  agency  in  this  coun- 
try comes  to  the  Congress  and  asks  for 
more  people  and  more  money.  There  has 
to  be  a  limit  to  it  somewhere.  We  have 
given  them  an  additional  few  people  for 
this  year,  as  riany  as  we  think  they  can 
possibly  require,  and  there  are  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  covered  in  this  bill.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  use  some  judgment  in 
keeping  down  the  escalation  of  the  costs 
of  (Government.  Of  course,  we  have  given 
them  enough  money. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  thing  that  dis- 
tmbs  me  in  going  back  to  these  figures  of 
past  years  is  that  over  the  years  we  have 
had  many  reorganizations  and  shifting 
of  responsibilities  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  new  administrative  respon- 
sibilities, so  I  do  not  know  whether  those 
people  have  been  moved  to  the  Office  of 
Administration,  and  so  on.  With  so  much 
of  that  going  on  it  is  very  difficult  to 
compare  figures. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  They  have  substantially 
increased  responsibilities  just  because  of 
programs  we  have  passed.  In  1970.  and 
previously  in  1966.  for  instance,  the  Bank 
Holding  Act  greatly  increased  the  divi- 
sion's burden.  Because  of  this,  they  have 
had  to  screen  200  bank  mergers  this  year 
alone.  These  are  responsibihties  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  Antitrust  Division 
never  had  back  in  1966.  Today  they  have 
many  more  industries  to  oversee,  huge 
conglomerates,  the  energy  industry, 
many  more  responsibilities  new  since 
1966. 

While  they  have  taken  on  many  im- 
portant tasks  since  1966,  the  fact  is  that 
since  1966  the  staff  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  increased  only  from  614 
to  629,  a  total  of  only  15  new  positions. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBURG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
and  the  gentleman. from  Pennsylvania,  T 
think  a  cui-sory  look  at  the  report  will 
show  we  increased  the  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  by  $890,000. 
Of  course,  we  listened  to  the  argiunents 
which  were  presented  to  us  in  justifica- 
tion for  the  full  budget  request  and  tlie 
committee  in  its  judgment  determined 
they  had  not  made  out  a  justifiable  case 
for  the  full  amount  of  Increase  that  was 
requested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Flynt  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mi-.  Ceoerberc  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if   they 
had  made  out  a  case,  I  would  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  we  could  rest  assured  this 
committee  would  have  granted  it.  The 
committee  has  been  generous  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  funding  the 
requirements  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  No  one 
recognizes  the  need  for  an  adequate  staff 
in  the  Antitrust  Division  more  than  the 
members  of  this  committee;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
answer  to  the  questions  and  the  prob- 
lems which  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania raises  do  not  necessarily  lie  in 
spending  more  money  and  in  hiring  more 
people.  It  lies,  rather,  in  a  better  man- 
agement of  the  resources  and  of  the  peo- 
ple which  are  available  in  the  Division. 
If  and  when  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Antitrust  Division  thereof,  makes  out 
a  case  for  justification  of  more  funds, 
the  committee  will  look  with  favor  on 
it:  but  until  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  hope  the  Committee  will  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  one  that  has  been  very  critical  of 
the  Justice  Department  for  a  number  of 
years  for  not  prosecuting  antitrust  cases 
and  for  their  general  attitude  on  anti- 
.  trust  cases.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  regard  to  inflation 
as  the  gentleman  mentioned ;  but  adding 
bodies  to  the  Department  in  Washington 
is  not  synonymous  with  better  antitrust 
enforcement.  These  cases  are  tried  in  the 
field.  They  have  a  stack  of  cases  now 
that  have  been  developed  for  seversd 
years  and  they  are  not  prosecuting  them 
in  the  field.  What  they  have  to  have  is  a 
change  in  attitude. 

They  have  12  percent  vacancies  in  the 
positions  now  authorized.  What  we  are 
saying  is  that  we  will  give  them  some 
more  personnel,  20  more,  and  that  will 
give  them  15  percent  in  vacancies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Eckhardt  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Cederberg  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Every  one  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  is  very 
sympathetic  and  would  give  them  all  the 
tools  they  need.  One  of  the  things  I  ques- 
tioned the  new  Attorney  General  about 
when  he  came  before  the  committee  was 
the  need  to  change  their  attitude  on 
antitrust  and  when  the  day  comes  they 
can  show  they  need  more  bodies,  they 
wiU  get  more  bodies;  but  giving  them 
more  bodies  imder  the  circumstances 
will  not  make  one  iota  of  difference  in 
the  prosecution  of  cases. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation.  I  think  it  depends 
on  how  one  looks  at  the  enforcement 
activities  of  the  Justice  Department.  For 
example,  they  have  been  held  at  the 
same  level  of  personnel  for  the  last  4 
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years.  Obviously  at  some 
has  to  give  a  little  bit;  but  more  impor 
tantly,  I  think  the  gen tU  man  is  prob- 
ably well  aware  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  consistently  setting  things  by 
consent  decrees.  Why?  Because  they  do 
not  have  enough  people  to  do  what  the 
gentleman  wants,  which  is  to  go  to  trial. 
When  the  Justice  Departfnent  takes  on 
a  big  corporation,  they  hate  to  have  law- 
yers to  fight  that  case  in  jcourt.  But  too 
often  they  are  stretched  so  thin  by  all 
the  demands  made  on  them  that  they 
have  no  alternative  but  tp  settle  out  of 
court  through  the  consen  decree  mech- 
anism. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  ( rhairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yi  ;ld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  an  persuaded  to 
a  certain  extent  by  th ;  gentleman's 
argument  on  the  amem  Iment;  except 
that  on  this  side  I  hear  i  rguments  that 
indicate  that  in  analogy  y/e  cannot  give 
the  bulldog  teeth  by  throi^ing  him  meat. 
Is  there  any  answer  to  thi  it  argument  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  t  link  the  Anti- 
trust Division  has  done  i  commendable 
job.  If  they  need  more  personnel  and  if 
they  can  convince  the  i  >ther  body  we 
have  not  provided  adequa  «  resources  for 
them  to  do  their  job,  I  d  3  not  think  we 
will  have  any  trouble  cor  (promising  this 
at  all. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  rej  Uy  intended  to 
ask  that  question. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  could  the 
gentleman  rephrase  his  juestion?  I  am 
not  sure  I  understood  his  colorful  Texas 
simile. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  My  i  luestion  is,  how 
do  we  give  the  bulldog  te  tth  by  throwing 
him  meat? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  like  to 
think  that  what  we  are  doing  is  trying 
to  keep  the  committee  f i  om  filing  down 
the  teeth  so  far  that  the  ?  lose  their  grip 
on  the  quarry.  I  think  tl  ere  is  plenty  of 
meat  out  there,  but  I  resi  ectfully  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  tl  le  Antitrust  Di- 
vision needs  additional  chewing  power 
to  handle  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Do  1  not  understand 
that  there  are  12  perceni  of  the  positions 
available  which  are  not  f  lied? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes.  The  gentleman  is 
technically  correct  that  a  substantial 
number  of  permanent  p  )sitions  are  cur- 
rently filled  by  manp<  wer  classed  as 
"temporary." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Wi !  are  not  filing 
the  teeth.  That  is  the  Ju!  tice  Department 
filing  its  own  teeth,  it  s(  ems  to  me. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  ^r.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  i  rord. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woild  like  tD  point 
out  also  that  according  \  o  their  own  esti- 
mates, they  only  intend  to  file  five  addi- 
tional cases,  and  they  have  12-percent 
vacancy  in  the  Washini  ton  office  in  the 
Antitrust  Division.  If  th^y  cannot  handle 
those  other  five  cases  ovit  of  that  12-per- 
cent vacancy,  there  is  Something  wrong 
witn  the  management  of  resources. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa, 
yield  to  the  gentlema^  from  Pennsyl 
V  ni". 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairmah,  I  do  not 
question  the  genteleman's  statistics,  but 
in  a  recent  check  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment— which  is  for  thisimonth,  not 
for  May — ^is  that  624  of  the  629  spaces  or 
vacancies  authorized  by  Congress  were 
filled.  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  May  15,  as 
the  gentleman  suggests,  thev  had  a  high 
number  of  vacancies.  That  is  the  time  of 
year  when  people  do  chanfe  jobs  and 
move. 

I  urge  the  gentleman  to  jplease  con- 
sult his  information  and  see  ^f  my  figures 
are  not,  in  fact,  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  sayl  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  those  included  temporary 
people  who  do  not  count  against  the  per- 
manent ceiling,  so  that  he  ik  comparing 
apples  with  oranges. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
624? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  lowa.  ThaWis  correct. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  As  I  understand  it,  I  think 
we  have  a  real  disagreem4nt  on  that. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  fiom  Iowa,  I 
would  like  to  compare  souraes  with  him. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  What  the  depart- 
ment itself  this  morning  said  is  that  they 
had  a  12-percent  vacancy. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  But  that  mono  the  gen- 
tleman is  referring  to,  and  I  have  a  copy 
of  it,  was  for,  as  I  recall,  oie  month  of 
May;  May  16.  It  is  not  tooay.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  gentleman's  memorandum. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  say  the  624  in- 
cludes temporary  positions  which  do  not 
count  against  the  permanent  ceiling. 

Anyway,  the  point  is  thajt  they  had  a 
12-percent  vacancy.  If  tt 
more  bodies  to  perform 
or  if  they  will  change  thet 
ward  the  enforcement  of 
laws,  they  certainly  have  fr 
on  the  HiU. 

The  point  is  this:  I  do  n^t  think  their 
attitude  has  been  right  on  antitrust.  We 
ought  to  have  better  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  but  merely  ^dding  bodies 
in  the  Washington  office  iS^not  going  to 
increase  the  antitrust  enforcement  in 
this  country.  What  we  neep  is  a  change 
of  attitude.  They  prosecute  cases  in  the 
field  and  they  have  got  a  stack  of  cases 
down  there  now  that  have  been  devel- 
oped which  they  are  not  going  forward 
with.  If  this  committee  finds  that  they 
need  any  more  people,  I  ain  sure  every- 
body on  the  committee  ^^^^ts  to  give 
them  the  personnel  with  which  to  work. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  at  the  out- 
set that  I  reluctantly  stafld  here  in  the 
well  and  speak  for  this  aihendment  be- 
cause of  my  high  respect  and  regard  for 
the  chairman  of  the  subcbmmittee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg), 
both  of  whom  have  done  $uch  an  excel- 
lent job  with  this  bill. 

I  held  hearings  on  somt  energy  mat- 
ters with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dingell),  in  which  we  ordered  the 
Justice  Department  to  came  before  us. 
One  of  the  reasons  they  gave  for  the 
inadequate  investigations  Iwas  that  they 
were  short  of  personnel.  A  that  time  Mr. 
Dingell  and  I  promised  hat  we  would 
do  all  we  could  to  see  tha  t  they  got  the 
necessary  personnel  in  tliis  budget.  So 
I  gave  my  word,  and  aboit  all  we  have 
around  here  in  the  Congr<  ss  is  our  word. 
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he  antitrust 

ends  up  here 


That  is  why  I  am  on  the  floor  now  sup- 
porting this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  to  provide  an  increase  of  83 
persons  in  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

For  reasons  that  remain  unexplained 
in  the  committee's  report,  the  Justice  De- 
partment request  for  these  83  additional 
members  of  the  Antitrust  Division  was 
reduced  to  20  during  committee  mark-up. 

At  stake  in  this  amendment  is  the 
vitality  and  direction  of  our  Federal  an- 
titrust policy.  The  basic  question  I  pose 
to  my  colleagues  is  this:  Are  we  going  to 
provide  enough  manpower  for  the  Anti- 
trust Division  to  perform  the  duties  as- 
signed to  it?  Or  are  we  going  to  allow 
our  antitrust  policy  to  languish  and  wilt 
like  a  flower  without  water? 

There  is  a  concerted  effort  in  the 
House  to  gut  our  antitrust  policy  by  with- 
holding funds.  Later  this  week,  during 
consideration  of  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill  on  Friday,  the  House  will 
face  the  question  whether  to  cut  out  $1 
million  from  another  vital  Federal  anti- 
trust investigation.  If  this  money  is  lost, 
the  FTC's  antitrust  case  against  the  eight 
largest  oil  companies,  which  has  already 
been  filed,  will  certainly  collapse.  Even 
with  present  manpower  levels  in  the 
FTC,  the  case  is  expected  to  require  6  to 
10  years. 

I  want  to  make  my  colleagues  fully 
aware  of  the  two-pronged  effort  to  strip 
the  Federal  antitrust  policy  of  its  back- 
bone. 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  no  part 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  that  has  the 
staff  to  do  its  work  effectively.  Three 
major  investigations — of  IBM,  the  drug 
industry,  and  the  gypsimi  industry — have 
virtually  sapped  the  strength  of  the 
Division. 

But  meanwhile,  the  energy  crisis  has 
assumed  such  proportions  that  massive 
new  duties  have  been  imposed  on  the 
Antitrust  Division. 

Let  me  illustrate  why  these  additional 
personnel  are  needed  by  the  Antitrust 
Division. 

Two  years  ago,  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  on  which  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member,  investi- 
gated competition  in  the  oil  industry. 
What  we  found  was  shocking.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  final  report  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee: 

Presently,  the  major  oil  companies  ac- 
count for  approximately  84  percent  of  TT.S. 
refinery  capacity:  About  72  percent  of  the 
natural  gas  production  and  reserve  owner- 
ship; 30  percent  of  the  domestic  coal  re- 
serves and  over  20  percent  of  the  domestic 
coal  production  capacity:  Over  50  percent 
of  the  uranium  reserves  and  25  percent  of 
the  uranium  milling  capacity.  Further,  the 
major  oil  companies  are  acquiring  oU  shale 
and  tar  sands  as  well  as  water  rights  in 
many  areas  of  the  country.  This  trend  to- 
ward concentration  by  the  oil  companies  in 
acquiring  competing  fuel  resources  clearly 
presents  a  very  dangerous  monopolistic  fuel 
supply  situation. 

That  was  a  direct  quote  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Small  Business  Ccmunittee 
in  1972. 

That  same  year,  the  SmaU  Business 
Committee  started  its  Investigation  of 
the  monopolistic  control  by  the  major  oil 
companies  over  the  oil  product  pipelines 
in  the  United  States.  The  committee 


strongly  recommended  that  the  Justice 
Department  file  an  antitrust  suit  to  re- 
quire the  oil  companies  to  divest  all  their 
ownership  and  control  over  these  pipe- 
lines. In  these  hearings,  the  Justice  De- 
partment admitted  that  it  had  been  con- 
sidering this  action  for  over  a  decade. 

Two  months  ago,  when  a  Justice  De- 
partment official  was  back  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  asked  him 
what  had  happened  to  the  pipeline  in- 
vestigation. 

Reluctantly,  this  official  admitted  that 
after  12  years,  the  pipeline  investigation 
was  "dead."  The  facts  were  "stale"  and 
the  data  was  sadly  out  of  date.  Due  to  a 
lack  of  manpower,  the  investigation  had 
collapsed. 

That  investigation  was  important  to 
the  maintaiance  of  competition  and  to 
the  price  that  consumers  pay  for  oil 
products. 

If  my  colleagues  want  to  avoid  a  re- 
peat of  that  disaster,  I  urge  them  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

It  will  give  the  Justice  Department  83 
additional  personnel — ^both  lawyers  and 
nonlawyers.  It  will  provide  a  vital  breath 
of  life  toward  enforcement  of  our  Fed- 
eral antitrust  policy.  And  ultimately,  it 
will  repay  the  extra  $1  million  appro- 
priated— as  competition  will  be  revived 
and  prices  will  be  held  in  check. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  ttoe  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  point  out  that,  of  course,  I  wsis 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
asked  two  of  these  questions  the  gentle- 
man has  asked.  The  answers  we  got 
back  were  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  Conoco's  acquisition  of 
Consolidated,  they  have  no  intention  of 
reviewing  and  changing  the  ruling  on 
that  case  that  was  made  several  years 
ago,  because  in  their  view  it  Is  Insigrdf- 
icant  when  you  increase  the  percentage 
of  energy  by  six-tenths  of  one  percent 
that  is  held  by  one  company.  So  their 
attitude  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  do 
anytiiing  in  the  energy  field. 

As  far  as  IBM  is  concerned,  we  gave 
them  $675,000,  which  is  every  dime  they 
want  in  these  cases.  If  they  want  any 
money  in  any  of  these  other  cases,  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  point  is  that  these  additional  bod- 
ies that  are  requesting  this  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  changing  their  atti- 
tude on  these  energy  matters  or  their 
idea  as  far  as  going  forward  with  some 
of  the  other  energy  cases. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  imagine 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
gell) will  elaborate  on  these  matters.  We 
saw  a  change  in  attitude  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  we  heard  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, concerning  possible  violations  of 
our  antitrust  laws  in  regard  to  offshore 
drilling  and  the  consortiums  formed  by 
major  oil  companies. 


Let  me  point  out  one  other  thing  I 
did  not  mention.  The  Jiistice  Department 
asked  OMB  originally  for  156  new  jobs. 
OMB  gave  them  20.  They  appealed  the 
case,  and  then  OMB  gave  them  83.  This 
covers  the  83  jobs  we  are  asking  for  here 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  hate  to  get  into 
an  argimient  with  the  committee,  be- 
cause I  think  the  committee  has  done  a 
great  job,  as  I  said.  I  h(^e,  though,  that 
the  House  will  see  fit  to  go  along  with 
this  amendment.  It  is  a  very  small  price, 
and  we  will  not  raise  the  budget  too 
much  by  adopting  this  amendment. 

It  is  only  a  million  and  some  odd 
thousand  dollars,  but  this  money  will  be 
repaid  many  times  over  to  American  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
depends  on  what  level  we  are  talking 
about  In  the  Justice  Department.  The 
third  level  wants  to  go  forward.  They 
want  to  go  forward  with  the  stack  of 
cases  which  have  already  been  developed. 

However,  I  still  think  that  they  must 
have  a  change  of  attitude. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  commend 
the  committee  for  the  increase  of  20 
persons  to  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  think  that  the 
addition  of  20  persons  is  going  to  make  a 
modest  contribution  toward  the  better- 
ment of  the  Antitrust  enforcement  ac- 
tivities in  the  Nation. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  as  it 
stands.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  who  is  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league on  the  Small  Business  Committee 
and  who  is  also  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  tells  us  that  we  need  a  change 
of  attitude  in  the  Antitrust  Division.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  been  complsun- 
ing  about  the  attitude  in  the  Antitrust 
Division  and  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, as  has  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  this  question:  How 
can  we  expect  a  change  of  attitude  in 
the  Antitrust  Division  when  we  do  not 
give  them  the  people  to  do  the  job? 

The  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
amendment  proposes  the  addition  of 
about  $1  million.  It  would  give  83  posi- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Antitrust  Division,  which  is  the  same 
number  that  the  tightwads  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  recommended.  The  hard 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Division's 
budget  for  1973  is  slightly  lower  in  terms 
of  real  dollars  than  it  was  in  1950. 

The  number  of  employees,  attorneys, 
and  others  in  the  Antitrust  Division  to- 
day is  only  about  the  same,  or  perhaps 
a  little  less  than  it  was  in  1950. 

Now,  how  can  the  Members  of  the 
House  say  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
"You  must  be  more  vigoroxis,"  when  we 
do  not  give  them  the  number  of  people 
that  are  needed  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  do  the  job  required. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
economy  has  doubled  during  the  time 
since  1950.  We  have  had  the  energy  crisis. 
We  have  the  energy  industry  rampant 
with  antitrust  questions. 

We  have  huge  anticompetitive  merg- 
ers; we  have  a  whole  new  gsunut  of  re- 
sponsibilities that  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Antitrust  Division,  including  bank 
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mergers.  In  addition  to  this,  other  re- 
sponsibilities relating  to  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  have  been  imposed  upon 
them.  They  have  the  duty  of  getting  Into 
anti-competitive  mergers;  that  Is  an 
effort  which  today  requires  36  percent  of 
their  investigations  and  31  percent  of  the 
Division's  caselocul. 

Is  it  true  to  say  we  have  not  given 
them  the  teeth  they  needed?  We  liad  a 
big  discussion  about  teeth,  and  I  think 
the  analogy  is  great  except  that  it  does 
not  apply  here.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are  the  teeth  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
are  the  economists,  the  lawyers,  and 
other  people  who  go  to  court  and  do  the 
litigation  and  perform  the  investigations. 
You  cannot  expect  a  changing  attitude 
by  the  agency  if  you  do  not  give  them  the 
personnel  that  they  need  to  do  the  job. 
While  20  Is  an  improvement,  no  one  will 
ever  charge  it  is  the  kind  or  the  quality 
of  change  that  is  going  to  make  a  mean- 
ingful and  a  significant  difference  in  the 
Cf^MLcity  of  the  Justice  Etepartment's 
Antitrust  Division  to  carry  out  its  proper 
responsibilities. 

The  Division  has  been  given  new  re- 
soQslbilitles  for  coivsumer  protection,  for 
participation  in  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
ceedings before  regulatory  agencies  in- 
volving competitive  implications.  This 
has  necessitated  a  tremendous  drop  in  at- 
tention devoted  to  price  fixing  conspir- 
acies and  other  antitrust  conduct  and 
has  restricted  the  capability  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  to  go  into  structural  re- 
straints upon  competition.  Note  that  the 
gross  tmtlonal  product  has  doubled  in 
the  years  since  1950.  In  this  time  we  lit- 
erally find  ourselves  awash  in  potential 
antitrust  conspiracies  and  violations  re- 
lating to  the  energy  problem. 

The  existing  Division  staff  is  so  thinly 
employed  today  as  to  severely  affect  and 
Impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  Division's 
operating  units.  Out  of  four  litgiation 
sections  one  is  almost  totally   tied  up 
with  two  big  cases,  IBM  and  Tetracy- 
cline, so  much  so  that  it  has  practically 
no  staff  remaining  with  the  competence 
to  fulfill  its  other  responsibilities.  An- 
other section  is  presently  deeply  involved 
in  litigating  another  large  case,  the  Gyp- 
sum case,  and  it  lacks  sufficient  staff  to 
maintain  its  other  responsibilities  ade- 
quately, and  they  include  the  petroleum 
industry.  The  patent  section  is  tied  up  so 
that  it  has  little  staff  to  handle  new 
matters  and  its  trial  staffs  are  not  ade- 
quate to  handle  the  cases  now  pending. 
I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  I  am  on  the  Subcommitee  on  Regu- 
latory  Agencies  of   the   Committee   on 
Small  Business  where  I  work  very  closely 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman    from     Massachusetts     (Mr. 
CoNTE) .  The  one  thing  we  have  consist- 
ently   foimd    there    is    the    Incapacity 
through  a  lack  of  numbers  and  resources 
of  a  fine  trial  staff  and  a  fine  group  of 
attorneys  in  the  Antitrust  Division  to 
carry  out  their  appointed  re?ponsibi]i- 
ties. 

As  a  law  clerk  to  a  Federal  judge  a 
nimiber  of  yeau^  ago.  In  the  early  1950's, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  how  Anti- 
trust cases  are  tried  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell  wliich  the  Congress  can  do 

was  allowed  to  proceed  f  (^r  2  additional  system  a  chance  to  work, 

minutes.)                            1  We  have  only  recently  reinoved  direct 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  Antitrust  Division  price  controls.  Our  free  enterprise  econ- 

will  have  one  or  two  lawyers  who  will  be  omists  warned  that  they  coi^d  not  work. 
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to  give  the 


3etitive  society 
Erprise  system, 

[the  committee 
job  with  the 


assigned  to  a  case,  and  the  defendants  in 
the  case  will  hire  whole  ilaw  firms  and 
whole  floors  of  hotels  and  will  proceed  to 
motion  and.to  litigate  an  ifnportant  ques- 
tion involving  competitio|i  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  free  co: 
and  free  competitive  en 
almost  to  death 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thin 
has  generally  done  a  g> 
bill,  but  the  hard  facts  of]  the  matter  are 
clearly  before  us.  Today!  they  cut  back 
on  reposed  antitrust  enf ycement  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  very  shortly  we 
will  come  upon,  on  Fridsiy  of  this  week, 
a  major  cutback  with  retard  to  investi- 
gation of  oU  before  theJFederal  Trade 
Commission. 

The  Congress  is  aske 
policy  and  to  give  the 
see  to  it  that  the  Cover: 
function.  Certainly  in  t; 
trust  it  will  ill  behoove 
plain  about  the  inadeq 
formance  of  the  Antitr 
the  slow  strangulation  b; 


to  lay  out  the 
idance  and  to 
ent  is  able  to 
le  field  of  anti- 
s  body  to  com- 
ics of  the  per- 
t  Division  and 
the  giants  and 


anticompetitive  forces  within  the  indus- 
try if  we  refuse  to  give  m#re  money  to  the 
agencies  charged  with  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States. 

When  even  the  OMB  jean  recommend 
83  positions,  why  is  it  that  the  Congress 
cannot  come  forward  arfi  say,  yes,  let  us 
give  these  agencies  tha  capabilities  to 
meet  their  congressional  mandates? 

If  they  fail  to  exercisi  i  their  responsi- 
bilities then  let  us  be  iiost  vigorous  in 
chastising  them,  but  let  us  not  let  them 
have  the  refuge  that  th«  Congress  failed 
to  give  them  the  resouxes  which  they 
need  to  carry  out  their  p  roper  and  lawful 
responsibilities  of  protjcting  the  free, 
competitive  system  agsinst  the  giants, 
against  the  mergers,  iigainst  the  evil 
anticompetitive  forces  I  hat  are  so  ram- 
pant in  the  system  todaj . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  bsj  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (M?.  Heinz). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ghau:- 
raan,  I  rise  in  support]  of  restoring  the 
appropriation  for  the  Antitrust  Division 
to  the  level  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  would  have  Ithe  effect  of  add 
ing  83  positions  to  the  fctaff  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  instead 
by  the  Appropriations 
With  all  due  respsec 
on  the  committee,  I  tl 
crea.se  in  .spending  w 
should    applaud    as 

fighting  inflation.  We  have  just  come 
through  a  period  when  Ithe  Congress  and 
the  admmistration  ha\  e  tried  to  control 
inflation  by  controllinj  prices  directly. 
For  reasons  which  nee  1  not  be  debated 
now,  that  effort  has  aot  worked  well, 
and  direct  controls  havi  i  been  abandoned. 
Inflation  is  increasing  at  a  rate  which 
threatens  the  veiT  sec  irity  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. All  that  we  h  ive  to  contain  in- 
flation at  the  present  ime  is  the  work- 
ing of  om-  free  enteiT  >rise  system,  and 
an  increase  in  spend  ng  for  antitrust 
enforcement  is  one  of  t  le  effective  things 


the  20  approved 
lommittee. 
I  to  my  colleagues 
ink  this  is  an  in- 
|ch  the  Congress 
investment    in 


and  I  think  we  can  all  now  $ee  that  they 
have  not  worked.  Maybe — Just  maybe— 
competition  in  a  free  market  can  slow 
the  rate  of  inflation;  at  t&e  very  least 
competition  can  hold  prices  down. 

This  is  an  article  of  faith  that  this 
country  has  professed  since  its  very  be- 
ginning; That  the  "invisible  hand"  of 
Adam    Smith's    "Wealth    tof    Nations" 
would  keep  prices  and  costs  [at  the  lowest 
levels.  We  embraced  that  belief  in  the 
Sherman  Act  of  1890.  And] we  have  two 
agencies  to  see  to  it  that  private  interests 
do  not  engage  in  conspiracies  and  other 
practices  to  take  the  profifts  of  private 
enterprise  without  running  the  risks  of 
genuine  competition.  Those  two  agencies 
are  the  Federal  Trade  Coi|unission  and 
the   Antitrust    Division,    "they    live    on 
mighty  small  budgets;  thej^  come  to  the 
Congress  for  mere  pittance*  compared  to 
what  other  parts  of   thei  Government 
spend.  I.  for  one,  am  in  favor  of  giving 
those  agencies  the  funds  piey  need  to 
do  their  job. 

Indeed,  we  in  the  Congness  should  be 
wondering  how  they  could]  ever  do  their 
job  with  the  small  budgets  On  which  they 
now  operate,  rather  than  .talking  about 
paring  down  their  requests.  The  Anti- 
trust Division  budget  has  pot  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  eco»iomy.  In  fact, 
the  Antitrust  Division  ha*  been  trying 
to  enforce  the  antitrust  laws  in  an  econ- 
omy that  has  doubled  sinie  1950  with  a 
staff  that  has  not  grown  ati  all.  The  Anti- 
trust EHvision.  with  a  staff^f  327  lawyers, 
is  trying  to  police  the  laraest  most  com- 
plex industrial  economy  ihe  world  has 
ever  known.  - 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  wiat  adding  83 
staff  members  to  the  Antitrust  Division — 
of    whom    40    would    be    lawyers    and 
7  would  be  professional  economists — Is 
an  investment  in  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion that  just  cannot  misst  Providing  the 
Division  with  extra  staff  ijvill  itself  have 
a    positive    effect.    For    iidustry    must 
know  that  added  staff  is  the  means  of 
a  better  policing  Job;  nol  company  can 
be  sure  that  its  conduct  will  not  be  the 
subject  of  extra  scrutiny;   and  this  is 
boimd  to  be  a  restraint  utran  those  who 
would   otherwise   flout  the   law.   Every 
price  fixing  conspiracy  which  is  deterred, 
frustrated,  or  exposed  is  j  money  in  the 
pockets  of  the  consuming  public  and  a 
blow  against  inflation.  Hl|-ing  additional 
staff  for  the  Antitrust  Division  is  like 
putting    motorcycle   policemen    on    the 
highways  to  deter  speecers.  It  is  just 
bound  to  deter  price-fixii  ig  conspiracies 
It  is  a  step  which  we  hi  the  Congress 
should  applaud  and  .support  to  the  full 
est.  It  puts  to  the  test  th(  i  faith  we  have 
in  the  system  of  free  enterprise  on  which 
we  pin  such  high  hopes 

Every  Congress  since   1890  has  sup- 


ported   antitrust   enforc<  ment,    without 


regard  to  political  party 
sincerity  of  that  support 


th°  moneys  we  provide  tj  hire  the  staff 
to  do  the  job.  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
full  appropriation  requeued  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 
Just  this  morning  we  i  ead  that  one  of 
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the  international  oil  companies  which  in- 
creased its  profits  by  almost  70  percent 
in  1973  over  the  previous  year  and  will 
earn  a  half  a  billion  dollars  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1973  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1974  is  going  to  acquire  51  percent  of  the 
stock  of  a  giant  merchandising  corpora- 
tion. This  is  a  time  for  vigilance  in  the 
field  of  cori>orate  mergers  to  be  sure  they 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  our  competi- 
tive free  enterprise  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  was  just  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
would  be  inclined  to  apply  the  same  zeal 
with  regard  to  organized  labor  imion 
monopolies  that  has  been  applied  to  the 
Antitrust  Division? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  are  going  to  cure  all 
of  the  evils.  There  is  featherbedding. 
There  are  certainly  practices  in  restraint 
of  competition  of  which  some  labor  orga- 
nizations are  guilty,  which  ought  to  be 
dealt  with.  All  I  am  suggesting  at  this 
time  is  that  in  this  bill  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  really  strike  a  blow  for  the 
free  enterprise  system.  I  have  heard  the 
gentleman  very  eloquently  defend  that 
system  here  on  the  floor  many  times.  I 
think  this  ought  to  be  the  kind  of 
amendment  that  he  could  wholehearted- 
ly support,  even  if  it  does  mean  a  few 
extra  dollars  for  the  budget  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  gentleman  understood;  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  Should  we  have 
legislation  to  I4>ply  the  same  zeal  to 
organized  labor  imion  monopolies? 

Mr.  AKDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  give  me  specific  items  in  that 
regard,  I  should  appreciate  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Amsesson  of 
Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  genteman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

I  was  not  going  to  refer  to  the  12  per- 
cent. I  am  referring  to,  as  evidence  of  a 
need  for  a  change  in  attitude,  the  fact 
that  they  have  cases  which  have  been 
developed  for  2  yean  which  bave  not 
been  sent  to  the  field  for  trial,  and  these 
jobs  that  they  want  to  add lare  not  in 
the  field;  th^  are  in  the  Washington 
office,  and  that  is  the  area  in  which  I  say 
they  ixeed  a  change  in  attitude. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  would 
simply  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
in  response  that  I  would  be  certain  that 
they  could  make  the  same  in-house 
transfers  tliat  would  enable  them,  if 


they  had  additional  personnel  in  the 
Antitrust  Division  here,  to  disperse  peo- 
ple out  in  the  field  so  that  we  could  get 
prompt  action  on  those  cases.  I  woud 
join  the  gentleman  in  the  belief  and  in 
the  hope  that  these  cases  that  have  been 
in  the  process  of  preparation  for  2  years 
can  be  tried,  and  tried  very  soon. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah:  wiU 
count. 

One  himdred  and  four  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  fropi  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RBCOEOED  VOTX 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  216,  noes  185, 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  301] 

ATBS— 216 

Abdnor 

Escb 

McKlnney 

Abzug 

Esbleman 

Madigan 

Adams 

Fascell 

Mallary 

Anderson,  111. 

Flndley 

Blayne 

Archer 

Pish 

Meeds 

Arends 

Flowers 

Melcher 

Ashley 

Ford 

Mezvlnsky 

Aspin 

Forsythe 

Minlsh 

BadUlo 

Fountain 

Mink 

Beard 

Frascr 

MitcbeU,  Md. 

BeU 

Frenzel 

MitcheU.  N.Y. 

Bennett 

Froeblich 

Moakley 

Bergland 

Pulton 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

B«vm 

Fuqua 

Mosher 

Blaggl 

Oialmo 

MOas 

Blester 

Gibbons 

Murphy,  m. 

Bingham 

OUman 

Nedzl 

Blackburn 

Goldwater 

Nelsen 

Boiling 

Orasso 

Obey 

Brademas 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Hara 

Bray 

Griffiths 

Owens 

Breckinridge 

Orover 

Pepper 

Brooks 

Gude 

Peyaer 

Broomneld 

Qunter 

PUce 

Brotzman 

Guyer 

PodeU 

Brown,  Oallf . 

Hamilton 

Preyer 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hanuner- 

Pritchard 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

echmldt 

Quie 

Burgener 

Banna 

Bailsback 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hanraban 

RandaU 

Burke,  Mass. 

Harrington 

Kangel 

Biuton 

Hawkins 

Bees 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  V» 

.  Regula 

Carter 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rexiss 

Chamberlain 

Heinz 

Binaldo 

Cblsholm 

Helstoftl 

Bobiaon,  N.Y. 

Clark 

HlUla 

Clausen, 

Hlnshaw 

Boa 

DonH. 

Hollfleld 

Bogers 

Clay 

Holteman 

Boncallo,  Wyo 

Cleveland 

Hortoa 

Booentbal 

Cohen 

Hosmer 

BostenkowsU 

CoUier 

Hudnut 

Boy 

Collins,  m. 

Hungate 

Boybal 

Conable 

Hunt 

Sandman 

Conlan 

Ichord 

Saraain 

Conte 

Johnson,  (3oIo. 

Sarbanes 

oonyers 

Jordan 

Bchroeder 

Corman 

Kastenmeler 

BebeUuB 

Covighlin 

Kemp 

Seiberling 

Cronln 

Kluczynskl 

Shuster 

C\Uver 

Koch 

Skubltz 

Danlelson 

KuykendaU 

smith.  K.T. 

Dellenback 

Kyros 

Stanton, 

DellnmB 

Lagomarslno 

J.  wmiam 

Dent 

Latta 

Stark 

Diggs 

L^gett 

Steele 

Dlngell 

I.ent 

Steelman 

Donobue 

Litton 

Studds 

Drlnan 

Long,  Md. 

StiUivan 

duPont 

Luktn 

Symington 

Eckhardt 

MoClonr 
.  McOlodcey 

Thomson,  Wis 

Edwards,  Calif 

Thone 

Eilberg 

Mccolllster 

Thornton 

Erlenborn 

McDade 

Trailer 

Udall 

Whalen 

Winn 

Van  Deerlln 

Wiggins 

WolS 

Vander  Veen 

Williams 

Wright 

Vanlk 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyman 

Veysey 

WUson, 

Yates 

Vlgorlto 

Charles  H., 

Yatron 

Waldle 

Calif. 

Young,  Oa. 

Walsh 

WUson. 

Young,  ni. 

Ware 

Charles,  Tex. 
NOES— 185 

Zwach 

Addabbo 

Gross 

Patten 

Alexander 

Oubser 

Perkins 

Anderson, 

Haley 

Pettis 

Calif. 

Hanley 

Pickle 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Poage 

Andrews, 

Hansen,  Wash. 

PoweU.  Ohio 

N.  Dak. 

Bantha 

Price,  ni. 

Annunzlo 

Hays 

Price.  Tex. 

Armstrong 

Henderson 

QuiUen 

Ashbrook 

Hicks 

Barlck 

Bafalis 

Hogan 

Rhodes 

Baker 

Holt 

Roberts 

Barrett 

Huber 

Boblnaon,  Va. 

Bauman 

Hutchinson 

RoncaUo.  N.Y. 

Blatnlk 

Jarman 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Boggs 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rose 

Boland 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

RouAh 

Bowen 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rousselot 

Breaus 

Jones,  N.C. 

Runnels 

Brlnkley 

Jones.  OklB. 

Ruth 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Karth 

Ryan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Ketchum 

Satterfleld 

Butler 

King 

Scherie 

Byron 

Landgrebe 

Schneebell 

Camp 

Landnim 

Shoup 

Casey,  Tex. 

Lehman 

Shrlver 

Cederberg 

Long,  La. 

Slack 

CbappeU 

Lott 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clancy 

Lujan 

Snyder 

Clawson,  Del 

McCormack 

Spence 

Cochran 

McBwen 

Staggers 

CoUlns.Tes. 

McFaU 

Stanton, 

cotter 

McKay 

James  V. 

Crane 

Mc^adden 

Steed 

Daniel.  Dan 

Mahon 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Daniel.  Robert 

Mann 

Stelger,  Wis. 

W..  Jr. 

Marazltl 

Stephens 

Davis,  8.C. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Stokes 

Davis,  Wis. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Stratton 

de  la  Garza 

Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 

Stubblefield 

Delaney 

Symms 

Denholm 

Mazzoll 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Dennis 

Michel 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Derwlnski 

MUford 

Tieman 

Devine 

MUler 

Towdl.  Nev. 

Dickinson 

Mills 

Treen 

Downing 

Mizdl 

UUman 

Dulski 

MoUohan 

Waggonner 

Duncan 

Montgomery 

Wamider 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Moorhead, 

White 

Evans,  Colo. 

calif. 

Whltehtirst 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Morgan 

Whltten 

Fisher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

Flood 

Murtha 

Wydler 

Flynt 

Myers 

WyUe 

Foley 

Natcher 

Prellnghuysen 

Nichols 

Young,  Fla. 

Gaydos 

Nix 

Young,  B.C. 

Qettys 

O'Brien 

Young,  Tex. 

Glnn 

ONeUl 

Zablocki 

Gonzalez 

Parris 

Zlon 

Goodllng 

Passman 

Gray 

Patman 

KOT  VOTING— 32 

Brasco 

Hastings 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Brovm,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

Buchanan 

Howard 

Shipley 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slkes 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Macdonald 

Slsk 

Daniels, 

Madden 

Stuekey 

Dominick  V. 

Mathias,  Calif 

Taloou 

Davis,  Oa. 

Metcalfe 

Teague 

Dorn 

Minsball.  Ohio 

Thompson,  N.J 

Prey 

Beid 

Vander  Jagt 

Green,  Oreg. 

Riegle 

WidnaU 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cltf  k  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Fedual  Bmx&v  ov  IwvmriUATioN 

BAUjaXB  ANB  ZZPENSIS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  crimes  agsinst  the  United 
States;  protection  of  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  TTnlted  States;  acquisition,  col- 
lection, elassiflcation  and  preamratlon  of 
identification  and  other  records  and  their  ex- 
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change  with,  and  for  the  official  use  of,  the 
duly  authorized  officials  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, of  SUtes.  cltlea.  and  other  Institu- 
tions, such  exchange  to  be  subject  to  can- 
cellation If  dissemination  U  made  outsld» 
the  receiving  departments  or  related  agen- 
cies; and  such  other  Investigations  regarding 
official  matters  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
State  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Attorney 
Oeueral.  Including  purchase  for  police-type 
use  without  regard  to  the  general  purchase 
price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  (for  replacement  only)  and  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  purchase  (two), 
lease,  hire,  maintenance,  operation  and  stor- 
age of  aircraft;  firearms  and  ammunition; 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  tazlcab  hire  to  be 
used  eseluatvely  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  this  parmgn^h;  payment  of  rewards;  and 
not  to  exceed  $70,000  to  meet  unforeseen 
emergencies  of  a  confidential  character,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  to  be  accounted  for  solely  on 
his  certificate;  $433,100,000. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be  used 
to  pay  the  compensation  of  any  clvll-servlce 
employee. 

POINT  OW  OKSBX 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  to  the  following 
language  on  page  16,  line  22:  "and  not 
to  exceed  $70,000  to  meet  unforeseen 
emergencies  of  a  confidential  character, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General,  and  to  be  ac- 
coimted  for  solely  on  his  certificate." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  speak 
on  my  point  of  order,  if  I  may,  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  is  made  imder  rule  XXI, 
clause  2,  the  second  sentence,  providing 
"Nor  shall  any  provision  in  any  such  bill 
or  amendment  thereto  changing  the  ex- 
isting law  be  in  order."  with  an  inappli- 
cable exception. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  amend  ex- 
isting law,  existing  law  being  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  The  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  contains  no 
exception  for  the  FBI  and  requires  that 
the  Comptroller  General  review  expendi- 
tures of  the  nature  of  that  listed  here. 
But  for  this  provision,  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  would  call  upon 
the  Comptroller  General  to  review  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  Attorney 
General's  certificate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman.  28  U.S.C.  537  states: 

Appr-jprlatlons  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  are  avaUabl*  for  expenses  of 
unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  confidential  na- 
ture when  so  specified  In  the  appropriation 
concerned,  to  the  extent  that  \mder  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shaU  certify  the  amenmt  spent 
that  he  considers  advisable  not  to  specify, 
and  his  certification  Is  of  sufficient  stature 
for  the  amotmt  therein  expressed  to  have 
been  spent. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 


language  which  was  read,  df  course,  is 
the  Attorney  General's  authority  to 
determine  the  question  as  It  relate*  to 
acting  upon  or  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture, but  it  does  not  remove  the  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
examine  whether  or  not,  in,  fact,  it  Is  a 
confidential  expenditure.      I 

The  very  purpose  for  which  we  have 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921 
is  to  determine  whether  or  not  various 
appropriations  fall  into  categories  which 
the  legislation  directs  them  to  fall  into. 
The  Comptroller  General  >nust  review 
and  should  review  any  expenditure,  for 
instance,  to  determine  whither  or  not 
it  is  confideptiaL  I 

The    CHAIRMAN    (Mr.   Vanik).    llie 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  J 

The  Chair  understands  tie  point  that 
is  being  made  by  the  gei^leman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  and  in  response 
suggests  that  the  language  tjhat  has  been 
suggested  by  the  gentlemaii  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Slack)  the  jchalrman  of 
the  subcommittee,  is  in<Jluded  In  a 
statute  which  the  Chair  has  studied  and 
reviewed.  The  statute  is  the  later  and 
more  specific  pronouncemtnt.  It  Is  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  therefore,  that  no 
change  in  law  is  made  by  Ithe  language 
of  the  bill  and  the  point  of  prder  is  over 
ruled. 


AMENDMENT     OrFEBED     BT     M  Ft.     KCKRABDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  |chalrman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt:  On 
p.age  16  after  the  word,  "certflcate"  on  line 
26  add  the  following:  ",  proplded  that  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  be  turnished  such 
information  relating  to  such  expenditure  u 
he  may  request  and  access  to  all  neceaaary 
books,  documents,  papers  an<l  records,  rela- 
ting to  such  expenditure  la  order  that  he 
may  determine  whether  the  ekpendlture  was, 
in  fact,  of  such  confidential  ^  other  special 
nature." 


make  confidential  or  special  ei  pendltxu-es 
solely  on  his  certificate,  which  provisions  are 
permitted  to  remain  In  the  bill,  an  amend- 
ment making  such  expenditures  l»y  the  gov- 
ernment official  subject  to  exantlnatlon  by 
the  Comptroller  General  was  held  to  Impose 
additional  duties  on  executive  dfficials  and 
was  ruled  out  in  violation  of  clause  2,  rule 
XZI. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  poln  ;  of  order. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Dbttg  Enfobcemkmt  Admxnib]  ration 

BALAKIBS  Am   XXFSHSn 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Dnig  En- 
forcement Administration,  including  hire  of 
passenger   motor  vehicles;    payment   in  ad- 
vance for  special  tests  and  studies  by  con- 
tract; not  to  exceed  $70,000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  character, 
to  be  expended  under  the  dlrectloji  of  the  At- 
torney  General,   and   to   be   ac^unted   for 
solely  on  his  certificate;  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed    441    passenger    motor    ijehicles    (of 
whk:h  406  are  for  replacement  oiUy)  for  po- 
lice-type use  without  regard  to  ithe  general 
purchase  price   Umltatkm   for   the  current 
fiscal  year;  payment  of  rewards;  payment  for 
publication  of  technical  and  Informational 
material  in  professional  and  tra^  journals: 
purchase  of  chemicals,  apparatus,  and  scien- 
tific equipment:  payment  for  npeessary  ac- 
commodations In  the  District  of  (Columbia  for 
conferences  and  training  activll^es;  acquisi- 
tion (purchase  of  one),  lease,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  aircraft;   employment  of 
aliens  by  contract  for  services  abroad;   re- 
search related  to  enforcen^nt  and  drug  con- 
trol; benefits  in  accordance  with  those  pro- 
vided under  22  UjS.C.   H36(e)-f(ll),  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Becretary  of 
State;   $135,000,000,  of  which  nbt  to  exceed 
$4,500,000  for  research  shall  rempln  available 
until  expended. 
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Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  ChairnMn,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  Amendment  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  legislation  in  ?in  ap- 
propriation bill.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  EcKHAMfi)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  ordeij? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  case  all  this  lan- 
guage does  is  place  a  limitation  upon  an 
appropriation.  It  simply  provides  that  if 
the  amount  called  for  to  be  expended  Is 
to  be  expended  in  that  way,  "the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  be  furnished  such 
information  relating  to  such  expenditure 
as  he  may  request  and  actess  to  all  nec- 
essary books,  documents,  bapers  and  rec- 
ords, relating  to  such  exMnditure  in  or- 
der that  he  may  determine  whether  the 
expenditure  was,  in  faeti  of  such  con- 
fidential or  other  special  natiu-e." 

So  all  this  does  is  to  flace  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  appropriaii^n,  which  is  not 
legislation  on  an  apiHoptiation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr,  Vanik).  Hie 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  Chair,  on 
Jime  29,  1973,  on  a  comoarable  amend 
ment  held  the  amendmei  it  to  be  out  of 
order,  and  the  Chair  sua  .ains  the  point 
of  order  at  this  time  for  t!je  reason  stated 
on  that  occasion: 

To  a  general  approprlatlcii  bill  cMitatnlng 
legislation  authorizing  an  ej  ecutlve  ofllclal  to 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Cbairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Vx.  Ei:krak>t:  On 
page  20  after  the  word  "certlfi<»te"  on  line 
16  add  the  following:  "Providid  that  such 
expenditures  to  be  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  only  atid  to  be  ac- 
counted for  solely  on  his  certificate  shall  not 
be  made  unless  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
be  furnished  such  Informatloa  relating  to 
such  expenditnre  as  he  may  request  and  ac- 
cess to  all  necessary  books,  documents,  papers 
and  records,  relating  to  such  expenditure  in 
order  that  he  may  detern^ne  wliether  the  ex- 
penditure was.  In  fact,  of  such  confidential  at 
other  special  nature."  I 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  aimendment  on 
the  basis  that  It  is  legislaticp  on  an  ap- 
propriation bllL  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order?  | 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yea,  Mt.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Resolution  1176 
provides  that  points  of  ord«r  under  rule 
Tnrr  are  hereby  waived  wtth  respect  to 
material  contained  oa  pe^  5,  Hne  1, 
through  page  12,  line  31,  and  begfaining 
on  page  20,  Bne  8,  through  page  21,  Hne 
5.  The  original  language  is  thus  protected 
l^  a  waiver  of  the  rule.  The  amendment 
is  nothing  more  than  a  qutdlflcatlon  or 
a  Umltation  of  the  spetAA  ehfmge  in 
existing  law.  f 

Mr.  Cbairman,  I  submttithat  such  a 


limitation  dealing  with  the 


same  subject 


matter  and  solving  the  prol  lem  to  a  dif- 


ferent way,  being  germane 


is  thus  ap- 


propi-iate,  rule  XXI,  clause  2,  having  been 
waived. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Vands).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  state  the  same 
point  was  made  in  the  ruling  which  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  made  a 
year  ago  on  the  same  legislation,  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  the  waiver  in 
House  Resolution  1176  only  protects  the 
language  on  page  20  line  8  through  page 
21,  line  5  of  the  bill  and  does  not  protect 
amendments  which  add  legislation.  And 
based  upon  the  Chair's  prior  ruling  of 
today,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that 
tlie  point  of  order  is  well  taken  and  it 
is  sustained. 

AlCENOUENT    OFFEBEO    BY    MR.    ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt: 
Page  20,  strike  line  13  and  all  that  foUows 
.  down  through  "certificate"  on  line  16. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECiXHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  comes  too  late.  The  Chair 
has  already  recognized  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  speak  on  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
been  recognized,  and  the  point  of  order 
comes  too  late.  The  gentleman  is.  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a 
good  many  years  now  I  have  objected  to 
provisions  in  appropriation  bills  that  re- 
move items  from  consideration  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  I  have  consistently 
made  points  of  order  on  these  proposi- 
tions. It  is  extremely  simple  to  take  care 
of  the  matter,  if  these  matters  are  really 
sought  to  be  made  confidential,  and  that 
is  simply  to  place  in  an  authorization  bill 
or  in  any  language  of  legislation  before 
this  body  a  provision  that  certain  mat- 
ters are  to  be  considered  absolutely  con- 
fidential except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Comptroller  General  may  examine  them 
privately  and  may  determine  whether  or 
not  they  are  within  that  bracket  that  is 
reserved  for  consideration  of  the  particu- 
lar olHcer  of  the  (jovernment. 

This  is  an  item  concerning  certain 
drug  enforcement.  I  am  all  for  permit- 
ting certain  actions  to  be  confidential, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  con- 
fidential from  the  agent  who  represents 
us  to  determine  whether  the  money  is 
properly  spent. 

Of  course,  everybody  is  in  favor  of 
enforcing  drug  laws.  It  is,  however,  im- 
portant to  know  whether  such  expendi- 
tui-es  or  in  fact  confidential  and  legit- 
imate purposes,  or  expended  for  illegal 
wire  taps,  or  for  entertainment  by  that 
department  or  other  purposes  not  au- 
thoriaed  by  any  act  of  Congress. 

Why  should  we  not  trust  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  a  long  term  in  ofiBce  and  is  less 
subject  to  the  pressures  of  politics,  than 
any  other  govermental  authority  to  ex- 
amine whether,  in  fact,  the  money  was 
spent  properly?  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  an  exception  from  that  rule.  We  do 
not  make  an  exception  to  that  rule  In 


some  of  the  most  secret  uses  of  fimds 
for  military  purposes.  Why  do  we  not? 
Because  the  Comptroller  General  is  com- 
pletely cleared  for  security  purposes,  and 
because  the  material  does  not  necessarily 
get  out  of  his  hands.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  not  even  accountable  imder  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  because  he 
is  not  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act.  Why  should  we  then  cripple 
the  only  means  that  we  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  moneys  are  in  fact 
spent  for  the  purposes  for  which  we  ap- 
propriated them? 

If  this  section  is  stricken  it  will  not 
limit  the  amount  appropriated.  It  will 
not  affect  that  one  iota. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  pointed  out  here,  the 
ofBcer  involved  has  authority  to  direct 
that  certain  moneys  be  used  for  confi- 
dential purposes,  so  we  do  not  cripple 
him  in  the  use  of  the  funds.  All  we  do 
in  effect  is  keep  in  operation  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  act  that  gives  our 
own  agent,  the  Comptroller  (jf  neral,  the 
authority  to  examine  the  accovmt  to  see 
whether  it  is  indeed  and  in  fact  con- 
fidential. If  it  is,  he  passes  it  immediate- 
ly. Tliere  is  no  question  about  it.  Exactly 
the  same  amoimt  is  appropriated  if  my 
amendment  passes  liecause  it  does  not 
decrease  the  total  appropriation.  All  it 
does  is  strike  that  provision  that  removes 
this  amount  of  money  from  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Comptroller  General  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  ex- 
penditure does  in  fact  fit  into  the  legis- 
lative provisions  that  were  cited  by  the 
chairman  qf  the  subcommittee. 

I  ask  for  an  "aye"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  says  in  almost  every  instance, 
but  not  in  this  one.  Mind  you,  we  are 
involved  here  with  drug  control,  and  this 
involves  the  underworld.  There  are  a  few 
cases  where  enforcement  officers  simply 
cannot  trust  anybody  knowing  the 
identity  of  the  one  person  who  is  making 
the  buy.  The  agent  has  got  to  be  trusted 
to  some  extent.  It  is  only  $70,000  for  the 
whole  United  States.  Some  agent  may 
misappropriate  some  of  the  money,  I 
cannot  say  that  he  will  not. 

But  I  know  this:  We  are  dealing  with 
lives  here,  and  if  some  informer  were 
to  be  squealed  on  because  two  or  three 
extra  people  found  out  about  it  or  had  a 
way  to  find  out  about  it,  and  he  is  killed, 
that  is  going  to  dry  up  that  source  and 
other  sources  like  it.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  situation  here  where  we  liave  just  got 
to  trust  somebody,  whether  we  want  to 
or  not.  I  just  think  this  is  one  case  where 
we  have  got  to  say,  here  is  $70,000,  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  and  tnist  him  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  used  in  the  way  that  we 
intended. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genteman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
completely.  This  is  an  area  in  which  we 


should  be  very  careful  and  cautious.  The 
gentleman  has  explained  it  very  well, 
and  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated because  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  of  us  in  the  country  that  it  b3 
defeated. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  geuUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  will  note,  the  Comp- 
troller General  must  act  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  31  UJS.C.  72. 
74  and  75,  the  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated in  accordance  with  the  statu- 
tory requii-ements,  and  applicable  Execu- 
tive orders. 

For  example,  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished procedures,  an  agent  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  Inspecting  agency  ac- 
counts must  now  meet  the  requirements 
of  that  particular  agency  regarding  se- 
curity clearance. 

What  my  amendment  will  do  is  simpl.v 
place  the  Comptroller  General  imder  the 
limitations  of  existing  law.  He  has  got  to 
act  within  the  stringencies  of  the  agency. 
If  the  agency  feels  that  this  information 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  re- 
vealed to  anyone  else,  the  Comptroller 
General  must  answer  them  with  that 
same  confidence,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  that 
touches  the  Comptroller  General  because 
he  is  not  an  agent  of  (jrovemment.  The 
only  persons  that  can  demand  informa- 
tion of  him — and  they  can  only  demand 
that  information  which  he  has  in  his  pos- 
session— are  Members  of  Congress. 

If  the  gentleman  fears  the  activity  of 
appropriate  Members  of  Congress  and  of 
the  Comptroller  General  himself,  who 
could  in  fact  merely  examine  the  infor- 
mation in  the  office  of  the  agency,  taking 
nothing  with  him,  he  would  simply  an- 
swer to  Members  of  Congress  thai  this 
was  indeed  confidential.  If  the  gentle- 
man fears  that  procedure,  then  mv 
amendment  has  the  danger  he  says.  But  I 
submit  those  dangers  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  those  dan- 
gers do  exist.  I  think  any  time  a  second 
or  a  third  person,  even, -knows  who  made 
a  buy  or  who  gave  the  information  that 
was  paid  for,  that  we  are  endangering 
the  lives  of  the  very  people  we  have  got  to 
depend  upon  to  enforce  these  laws. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  rather  dif- 
ficult to  imderstand  the  rationale  that 
says.  If  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  has  access  to  this 
fund  for  the  purposes  of  auditing  and 
determining  whether  it  is  spent  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  this  Congress,  that 
that  does  violence.  I  find  it  particularly 
strange  at  a  time  when  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  succession  of  officers  of  this 
Government  going  into  courts  of  law 
and  entering  pleas  of  guilty  after  the 
most  extensive  of  plea  bargainins  be- 
cause they  have  breached  the  trust  im- 
posed upon  them  by  this  Government. 

I  find  it  strange,  in  view  of  the  fnct 
that  no  man  In  this  chamber  can  cite  a 
sinsle  instance  where  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
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breached  the  trust  placed  upon  him  or 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  him  re- 
garding disclosiire  of  the  items  he  is 
called  upon  to  audit,  as  the  auditing  arm 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
^•111  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  money  has 
been  spent  as  intended,  the  agent  would 
have  to  keep  a  record  as  to  who  is  paid, 
and  after  that  happens,  the  man's  name 
Is  then  in  the  record,  and  his  very  life  is 
endangered.  I  think  it  would  be  a  danger- 
ous situation  and  dry  up  needed  sources 
of  information. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  can  respect  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman.  I  do  not  agree.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  dangerous.  I  think  if  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  person  it 
would  be  dangerous.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Attorney  General's  secretary  will  know 
the  names.  Others  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  might  well  know  the  names. 
I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  dangerous. 
I  will  say  during  my  22  years  in  the 
House  I  have  conducted  more  investiga- 
tions than  has  the  gentleman.  During  16 
of  those  22  years  I  was  engaged  in  writing 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  I 
heard  of  all  these  pleas  of  damage  that 
would  be  done  if  there  was  any  kind  of 
disclosure,  if  this  disclosure  was  required 
of  officers  of  the  Government,  but  I  have 
yet  to  see  that  damage  happen. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  vote  on 
this.  We  have  the  responsibility  to  ac- 
count for  the  funds  appropriated.  We 
have  the  authority  to  say  to  someone 
that  an  officer  of  this  Congress  has  in- 
quired into  these  expenditures  and  finds 
them  lawful  and  proper.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  act  to  foreclose  that  respon- 
sible person  from  carrying  out  the  duties 
imposed  by  this  Congress  under  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  and 
the  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  fail  to  vmderstand  how  it 
would  be  of  any  value  to  pay  someone 
for  a  duty  if  the  person  named  did  not 
even  know  who  he  was. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  one  of  the  interest- 
ing things  we  have  in  the  cases  of  this 
type.  We  have  to  have  such  absolute 
secrecy  that  no  one  knows  what  is  hap- 
pening, and  when  the  public's  busmess 
is  nobody's  business  then  all  sorts  of 
chicanery  can  take  place. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  add  my  little 
bit  of  knowledge  to  this  business.  I  was 
in  the  narcotics  field  for  a  number  of 
years  and  I  handled  ccmsiderable  sums 
of  money  for  xmdercover  agents.  I  am 
absolutely  opposed  to  anyone  making 
public  the  names  of  those  persons  who 
go  under  cover  and  make  buys.  This  is 
utter  madness. 

If  the  Members  want  some  proof  as 
to  my  logic  and  belief  on  this,  all  they 
have  to  do  Is  go  downtown  to  the  FBI 
and  Narcotics  Division  and  get  the  photo 
album  of  the  men  who  have  been  mur- 


dered who  have  worked  under  cover  for 
the  narcotics  people  where  somebody 
leaked  the  names  to  others  outside. 

Do  not  tell  me  about  leaks,  I  have  been 
all  through  this  up  and  down  the  field 
himdreds  of  times.  I  would  not  tell  any- 
body who  my  \uidercoverma»i  was.  I  had 
a  great  one  for  19  months  who  worked 
with  the  French  cwinectioir  If  I  had  to 
reveal  his  name  to  anyone  h  ;  would  have 
been  long  gone. 

This  amount  of  $70,000  is  a  pittance. 
It  would  not  buy  one  a  qv  arter  kilo  of 
herom. 

This  is  the  most  maddeni  ig  discussion 
I  have  ever  heard  in  my  1  f e  by  people 
who  do  not  know  what  the  y  are  talking 
about.  I  ask  for  the  defeat  c  f  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  <]  aestion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  b:  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckmardt). 

The  question  was  tak:n;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refi  sed. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C  erk  will  read. 
Mr.  SLACK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  imanimou  >  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amen  Iment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thefe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlempn  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    BIAGCI 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chain  lan,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f ollo'  ?s : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biaggi:  On  page 
51,  add  a  new  section  707  to  title  VII: 

Sec.  707.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  (1)  tc  provide  foreign 
countries  with  nuclear  tech  lology  or  mate- 
rials, or  (2)  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  to  provide  them  with  nu- 
clear technology  or  materials,  without  the 
expressed  consent  of  bqth  Houses  of 
Congress. 


It  may  well  be  that  the  intentions  of 
those  in  our  Government,  anfl  those  in 
the  governments  with  whom  v  e  are  now 
entering  into  agreements,  are  lionorable; 
but  what  safeguard  do  we  have  that  the 
intentions  of  those  who  might  succeed  to 
power  in  those  foreign  govern  nents  also 
will  be  honorable? 

The  Canadian  Governmert  entered 
into  a  similar  agreement  with  India,  os- 
tensibly for  the  purpose  of  providing  nu- 
clear materials  for  peaceful  purposes.  We 
have  witnessed  in  the  not  too  distant 
past  a  nuclear  explosion.  To  me,  that 
constitutes  a  breach  of  promise. 

Who  is  to  say  that  possibly  will  not 
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Ch^rman,  during 
in  Congress  a 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr. 
the  5  years  I  have  been 
goodly  portion  of  the  agreements  be 
tween  the  various  nations  and  the  United 
States  involvmg  nuclear  materials  that 
have  been  entered  into  an  1  validated,  not 
once  have  they  been  dlj  cussed  on  this 
floor,  to  my  knowledge.  In  the  light  of 
what  is  transpiring  m  th0  Mideast  In  the 
last  few  days  and  the  proposed  agree- 
ments between  Israel  akid  Egypt  and 
whomever,  it  has  come  td  my  attention, 
at  least  the  thought  was  auggested  to  me, 
that  perhaps  the  Congress,  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  should  be  more  involved  than 
they  are  at  the  present  i»oment. 

We  take  no  quarrel  with  the  suggestion 
that  agreements  should  pe  entered  into. 
What  I  suggest  is  that  tUey  be  subjected 
to  discussion  and  review  jby  both  Houses 
before  they  are  finally  rftifled.  We  have 
been  advised  that  the  agreements  have 
safeguards  and  that  they  are  only  given 
for  the  purpose  of  peacetime  activities. 
That  may  well  be  the  intention  on  out 
Nation's  part. 


be  repeated  in  this  instance?]  Who  is  to 
say  a  new  administration  iii  Egypt  or 
Syria  will  not  take  the  nucleair  materials 
that  we  provide  and  develop  ^uclear  ex- 
plosive power?  Who  is  to  safir  that  the 
militant  terrorists  of  the  nations  of  the 
Far  East  and  other  countries  will  not 
raid  and  take  possession  of  [these  ma- 
terials and  use  them  in  hostile  and  ag- 
gressive fashion?  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  questiots  I  pose  to 
the  Members  deserve  answer^  Those  an- 
swers can  be  better  found  itt  an  agree- 
ment ratified  by  both  Houses  iof  the  Con- 
gress after  careful  review.  The  safeguards 
really  are  only  as  good  as  the  integrity  of 
the  people  with  whom  we  d^al.  If  there 
is  a  diminution  of  that  inteferity,  or  an 
absence  of  it,  we  would  find  the  safe- 
guards worthless.  I 

So  far  we  have  entered  Ipto  nuclear 
technology  agreements  with)  more  than 
20  coimtries.  I  think  it  is  I  about  time 
that  we  take  a  close  look  at  that  area  of 
activity.  Rather  than  expand,  perhaps 
we  should  contract.  Rather  than  dissem- 
inate the  nuclear  materials,!  perhaps  we 
should  make  certain  that  thiy  are  not  as 
available  to  as  many  coimtries. 

The  amendment  I  offer  ^ould  in  one 
way — in  a  small  way— place  a  curtail- 
ment on  the  Department  off  State,  but 
even  more  important,  it  will  trigger  ac- 
tion and  should  trigger  adtion  on  the 
part  of  the  other  committee^  which  deal 
with  the  other  phases  of  this  issue.  It  is 
vital,  it  is  here,  it  is  current,  and  the 
people  out  there  in  the  Nation  are  con- 
cerned about  what  is  transpiring. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland]  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland;  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks.  The  House  is 
really  not  attentive  to  thei  gentleman's 
remarks,  but  the  subject  an  which  the 
gentleman  has  addressed  himself  is  one 
that  could  very  weU  determitae  the  future 
of  this  world.  ! 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland!.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  Jast  word. 

We  are  making  all  kinds  Of  agreements 
to  provide  atomic  reactors  and  other 
kinds  of  help  to  literally  scjores  of  coun- 
tries, with  safeguards  that  no  one  In  the 
State  Department  has  been  able  to  assiu* 
me  before  our  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee have  any  real  value  or  any 
permanence. 


It  is  clear,  I  think,  to  anybody  who 
wants  to  think  about  this — and  I  think 
most  people  do  not  want  to  think  about 
it,  and  that  is  why  the  House  Is  not 
listening — but  it  is  clear  that  once  one 
country  gets  a  nuclear  weapon,  particu- 
larly in  the  underdeveloped  world,  the 
political  pressures  on  neighboring  coim- 
tries to  develop  such  a  weapon  will  be 
absolutely  irresistible. 

In  order  to  get  a  short-run  headline, 
I  am  afraid  we  are  making  all  kmds  of 
agreements,  scattering  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions for  atomic  power,  and  ultimately 
atomic  weapons,  that  could  very  well 
determine  the  futm-e  of  this  Earth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know 
from  the  gentleman  from  New  York  just 
how  his  amendment  would  deal  with  this, 
because  I  think  he  has  addressed  himself 
to  a  very  Important  question. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  ChahTnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  under  my  amend- 
ment, it  would  prohibit  the  State  De- 
partment from  using  any  of  the  funds  we 
appropriate  today  from  using  its  employ- 
ees to  make  agreements.  It  really  is  to 
stay  them  from  any  conduct  in  this  area 
unless  they  have  the  approval  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  first,  that  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  similar  to 
that  which  we  were  in  in  the  last  war. 
World  War  n.  In  New  York  City  we 
took  down  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated. 
That  steel  we  sold  to  Japan.  That  steel 
was  projected  back  against  our  American 
soldiers.  I  can  foresee  a  repetition  of  that 
event.  The  nuclear  materials  we  provide 
today  may  well  be  used  against  us  in 
the  future.  It  was  said  to  be  incredulous 
and  impossible  then. 
Yet,  it  happened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  same  doubts  exist 
and  the  same  comments  are  made.  I 
dread  having  to  wait  imtil  history  proves 
we  are  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj-land.  Mr.  Chau-- 
man,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  want 
to  associate  my  remarks  with  his. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
what  the  gentleman  Is  trymg  to  accom- 
plish, but  there  is  not  any  money  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  which  will  pay  for  some 
atomic  reactor.  Perhaps  the  gentleman's 
amendment  should  apply  somewhere 
else. 

It  seems  to  me  that  precluding  the 
State  Department  from  having  anything 
to  do  with  it  might  be  all  right,  except 
that  if  the  President  wants  to  make  an 
executive  agreement  and  can  find  money 
in  the  Defense  Department  or  Atomic 
Energy  fimds  or  somewhere  else,  this 
amendment  really  does  not  do  much  to 
prevent  that. 

idr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  gentleman  is  right,  but 
it  is  just  like  the  fellow  who  was  asked 
why  he  gambled  In  a  crooked  gambling 
hall,  and  he  said  it  was  the  only  game  in 
town. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  If  I  may  address  myself 
to  the  gentleman's  comments,  this  is  only 
one  of  the  many  agencies  that  can  deal 
with  this  multifaceted  problem. 


The  amendment  says : 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  provide  foreign  countries 
with  nuclear  technology  or  materials,  or  to 
enter  into  agreement  with  foreign  countries 
to  provide  them  with  nuclear  technology 
or  materials,  without  the  expressed  consent 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  understand  all  of  that,  but  the  point  is 
that  this  was  an  executive  agreement, 
and  as  I  understand  it,  it  has  already 
been  made,  and  the  State  Department 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  But  the  State  Depart- 
ment employees  were  involved;  that  is 
the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  HAYS.  So  that  they  were  involved. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  do  not  fault  them.  I  am 
talking  about  the  future.  Many  other 
agencies  have  to  do  with  foreign  aid. 
There  are  many  agencies  that  are  deal- 
ing with  this,  and  this  is  just  the  first 
step. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chaiiraan,  I  un- 
derstand this  amendment  to  say  quite 
clearly  that  none  of  tliese  funds  shall  be 
used  by  the  State  Department  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  foreign  countries  to 
provide  nuclear  energy.  I  think  that  Is 
good.  I  think  that  is  a  fine  amendment. 
I  cannot  see  why  it  cannot  be  made  to 
this  bill  unless  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
which  I  think  might  be  good,  but  it  was 
not  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  do  such  a  serious  thing  as  to  provide 
nuclear  power,  certainly  it  should  come 
about  by  agreement  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  really  want 
to  preclude  Egypt  or  anybody  else  from 
getting  an  atomic  energy  reactor,  saying 
that  State  Department  employees  can- 
not have  anything  to  do  with  negotia- 
tions may  be  fine,  but  it  does  not  really 
do  much,  because  if  there  is  an  executive 
agreement,  it  seems  to  me  that  somebody 
ought  to  have  some  say  sJong  the  line.  If 
we  want  to  do  this  and  give  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it,  we  ought  to 
say  in  the  Atomic  Energy  bUl  perhaps, 
or  in  some  other  bill,  "None  of  the  money 
in  this  act  or  any  other  act  may  be  used 
to  provide  an  atomic  reactor  without  the 
previous  consent  of  Congress."  Then  we 
would  really  have  it. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  say  that 
if  there  is  any  negotiation,  the  State  De- 
partment employees  cannot  be  involved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct  on  this.  My  own  de- 
sii-e  and  motive  in  supporting  this 
amendment  is  simply  to  show  displeas- 
vie.  1  wish  to  show  my  displeasure  and, 
I  hope,  the  displeasure  of  Uie  rest  of  the 
Members  concerning  the  lighthearted 
way  in  which  these  agreements  have 
been  worked  out. 


I  certainly  hope  to  show  my  displeas- 
ure, and  I  hope  others  will  make  some 
effort  to  show  our  displeasure  in  much 
more  substantial  ways  than  we  ai-e  able 
to  do  by  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I  think  tlv» 
issue  comes  down  to  whetlier  we  want 
to  show  displeasure  or  whether  we  want 
to  prohibit  somethmg.  Showmg  displeas- 
ure does  not  really  accomplish  much.  I 
think  the  Congress  has  shown  its  die- 
pleasure  a  number  of  times  concerning 
Executive  actions,  but  that  has  not  pre- 
vented the  Executive  from  doing  what- 
ever he  felt  like  doing. 

If  we  want  to  really  get  something 
done,  it  ought  to  be  by  a  flat-out  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opix)sition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  subject  matter  with  which  the 
gentleman's  amendment  deals  is  already 
covered  by  law. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Price > ,  to  shed  some  light  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  the  House  should  reject  this 
amendment  this  afternoon.  I  think  it  is 
catching  the  Members  at  a  period  when 
they  may  have  become  disturbed  by  re- 
cent anouncements  concerning  the 
agreements  reached  in  cooperation  with 
the  Egyptians  and  with  the  Israelis. 

The  Members  will  have  ample  time  to 
be  heard  on  these  specific  agreements, 
which  are  the  targets  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  Joint  Committee,  under  the 
law,  will  receive  these  agreements  when 
they  are  completed,  we  will  have  time 
to  consider  them,  and  for  a  period  of  30 
days  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
every  Member  of  the  House  who  desires 
to  testify  on  this  matter  state  his  posi- 
tion on  the  agreements,  whether  he  is 
in  favor  of  them  or  whether  he  is  op- 
posed to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  placed  a  state- 
ment in  the  Record  today,  and  that 
statement  will  be  foimd  in  the  special 
orders  of  today.  In  that  statement  I 
enumerate  by  number  all  of  these  types 
of  agreements  we  have  had  over  the 
years  since  1952.  I  have  also  pledged  to 
the  membership  of  this  House  that  when 
the  agi-eement  has  been  received  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I 
will  inform  the  House  so  that  every 
Member  then  can  state  his  desire  to  be 
heard.  I  am  sure  that  any  Member  of  the 
House  who  wants  to  be  heard  at  that 
time  win  be  heard. 

We  will  not  act  hastily  on  the  agree- 
ments. We  will  examme  them  carefully. 
We  will  do  more  than  that:  We  will  go 
into  the  agreements  that  have  been 
agreed  to  in  previous  years  in  order  to 
make  certain  in  our  minds  that  all  the 
positions  of  the  State  Department  are 
reflected  in  these  agreements.  If  they  are 
not  in  them,  we  will  offer  amendments 
to  these  former  agreements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  interested  In 
safeguards.  We  have  established  a  panel 
on  safeguards  to  go  into  the  very  issue. 
We  are  going  to  consider  them  In  a 
proper  way.  I  do  not  think  that  positive 
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action  today  on  this  amendment  would 
be  the  proper  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  yielding  to  me. 

The  fact  of  this  matter  is  this:  We 
have  30  international  agreements  that 
have  been  made.  All  of  those  interna- 
tional agreements  come  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  scru- 
tiny, for  justification,  and  we  are  given 
the  opportunity  in  the  case  of  any  kind 
of  military  agreement  to  put  a  concur- 
rent resolution  in  disapproving  of  it  in 
both  Houses. 

In  the  case  of  these  reactors  that  we 
are  talking  about  today,  regardless  of 
what  Canada  or  Prance  or  some  of  the 
other  people,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
do,  the  United  States  provides  in  any 
case  like  this  that  there  be  safeguards  to 
prevent  the  diversion  of  material. 

What  am  I  talking  about?  The  fuel 
rods  in  a  reactor,  for  instance. 

When  they  are  spent,  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  reactor  and  they  are  chem- 
ically dissolved,  and  they  take  out  some 
metal,  some  radioactive  substance  such 
as  Plutonium,  and  that  can  be  used  in  a 
weapon.  That  can  only  be  done  in  a 
chemically  sophisticated  plant.  It  has  to 
be  done  by  remote  control;  it  does  have 
to  be  put  in  a  machine. 

The  Plutonium  has  to  be  turned  into 
metal  and  it  has  to  be  machined  by  re- 
mote control.  All  of  these  things  are  safe- 
guarded in  our  agreements. 

It  is  very  possible  that  some  people  who 
want  to  criticize  the  President  for  any- 
thing he  does  will  get  up  and  say  that  he 
has  done  something  terrible  and  has  done 
it  without  any  chance  for  the  Congress  to 
look  at  it,  but  that  is  not  true.  The  Pres- 
ident has  proposed  that  a  reactor  be  built 
In  Egypt  and  one  be  built  in  Israel,  but 
before  that  can  be  done  it  has  to  be 
financed  and  we  have  to  get  export 
licenses  for  it  and  it  has  to  be  approved 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. 

We  look  into  this  safeguarding  prob- 
lem and  we  do  safeguard.  There  has  been 
no  diversion  of  materials  from  any  of 
these  atomic  reactors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  finish  this 
story,  because  it  is  a  story.  It  is  taken 
care  of  by  existing  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
If  this  agreement  is  made — and  it  is  only 
a  proposal  of  the  President  at  this  time, 
which  has  not  been  negotiated,  but  if  it 
is  negotiated,  it  has  to  come  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
within  some  30  days  in  one  instance  and 
60  days  in  another  instance.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  will  look 
into  it,  and  we  will  protect  and  safe- 
guard the  diversion  of  material  as  we 
have  in  all  instances  up  to  this  time, 
which  could  under  very  extreme  circiun- 
stances  possibly  be  diverted. 
Remember,  this  Is  very  low-level  nia- 
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terial  we  are  talking  about  a  nd  is  not  the 
level  that  atomic  weapons  are  con- 
structed of.  We  are  talking  about  3  per- 
cent material.  But  it  is  lesi  than  when 
it  comes  out  and  goes  intd  the  reactor. 
We  are  talking  about  a  mucH  higher  level 
of  enrichment  in  the  case  of  weapons. 
So  there  is  a  lot  of  alarm  and  this  alarm 
is  based  on  misinformation,  but  I  assure 
you  that  the  Atomic  Eneri^  Act  takes 
care  of  it  and  that  the  Stat«  Department 
and  the  President  have  to  abide  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  Let  this  run  its  regu 
lar  course,  and  we  will  talcp  care  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Will  t4e  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  \o  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  we  have  about  30  sucii  agreements 
in  existence  with  30  days  qotice  in  each 
instance 

Mr.   HOLIFIELD.  That  Is  right,  and 
that  is  in  accord  with  the  a  ct  which  this 
Congress  enacted  in  order  t(  i  share  peace 
time  applications  of  atomif  energy  with 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  WiU  the  gentleman 
say  whether  or  not  the  C  >ngress  has  a 
right  of  review  or  whether  \t  merely  goes 
to  the  Joint  Committee? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  Jappens  to  be 
a  case  of  the  Congress,  bo1  h  Houses,  re- 
ceiving it,  and  they  do  revi  ew  it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  But  th^re  is  no  gen 
eral — 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  we  kvant  to  bring 


over  last  year's  appropriation 


levels.  It 


a  concurrent  resolution  to  t  tie  House,  and 
if  we  find  something  wroi  g  about  it  we 
will  bring  one  to  the  House ,  the  Congress 
then  will  have  a  chance  to  act  on  it.  But 
if  18  men,  9  in  the  other  jody  and  9  in 
the  House,  find  that  this  is  in  accord  with 
the  other  agreements  th  it  have  been 
made  and  which  have  not  caused  us  any 
trouble  and  from  which  tiere  has  been 
no  diversion,  then  at  thj  t  point  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  a  c  ancurrent  res- 
olution. However,  the  g;ntleman  can 
come  before  the  committe  •  and  hear  the 
testimony  and  give  such  testimony  as  he 
desires. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  buestion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biagc  i) 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDSiENT  OFFERED  BY 


Mr.  S"iMMS.  Mr.  Chafrman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folIo\^: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stmms:  On  page 
51,  following  line  22,  Insert   ^he  following 

Skc.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro 
vision  of  this  Act  or  any  otl:  er  law,  each  ap 
proprJatlon  contained  In  th  s  Act  Is  hereby 
reduced  by  an  amount  equa    to  3  percent  of 
the  amount  originally  appifiprtated  by  this 
Act. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  about  2 
p.m.  this  afternoon  we  lassed  a  budg- 
etary reform  bill  and  we  heard  a  lot  of 
very  sincere  colloquy,  Ian  sure,  on  the 
part  of  many  Members  about  how  we 
had  to  balance  the  Fedefal  budget 

This  amendment  woul0  cut  approxi 
mately  $151  million  acro4s  the  board  in 
each  item  of  this  appropi  lation  bill,  and 
it  would  still  leave  a  10-p  ;rcent  increase 


just  cuts  it  down  to  a  10-percen  t  increase. 
I  would  say  further,  Mr.  liJhairman, 
that  this  would  be  about  10  peicent  more 
of  an  increase  than  any  Meml  lers  of  the 
Congress  will  get  in  any  legislation  which 
affects  their  salaries.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  start  off  on  a  new  day.  We 
passed  the  budgetary  reform  bill  today, 
and  we  can  start  taking  a  piecemeal  slice 
across  the  board  on  this,  and  accept  a 
reasonable  3-percent  cut. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chalrmi  n,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairinan,  as  I 
read  the  bill,  we  are  increasing  the 
budget  for  these  agencies  bS  12.5  per- 
cent; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  is  approxin  ately  that, 
about  12.5  to  13  percent. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  is  modest  in  his  request,  and 
I  intend  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  would  welcome  a  substitute  to  the 
amendment  and  cut  it  a  littlg  deeper. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  C^iairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amehdment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  ^daho  (Mr. 
Symms)  .  We  have  already  cutj  the  budget 
requests  by  some  $100  million] 

This  amendment  would  cut  the  FBI 
by  3  percent;  it  would  cut  tne  drug  en- 
forcement people;  it  would  cut  the  prison 
system;  it  would  cut  all  of  the  items  in 
the  biU. 

I  understand  the  noble  injtent  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho,  but]  I  think  it 
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would  be  most  unwise  to  agp'ee  to  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  ChairmaA,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  r  se  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  we  have 
considered  all  of  the  items  iti  the  bill  in 
great  detail  and  have  made  reductions 
where  appropriate.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  th  b  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  SvMJts) . 

The  question  was  take:  ;  j.nd  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  S"  mms)  there 
were — ayes  12,  noes  70. 

So  the  amendment  was  njected. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chaini  an,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  He  use  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  reco  nmendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  dc  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  tp. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resume|d  the  chair, 
Mr.  Vanik,  Chairman  of  th^  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Union,  reported  that  that 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15404)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State, 
Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 


30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  ainendment  be 


State  of  the 
Comn>ittee, 


Justice,  and 
and  related 
ending  June 


agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  th© 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  sind  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  365,  nays  36, 
not  vottog  32,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUing 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
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Chlsholm 

Praser 

Clancy 

Prellnghuysen 

Clark 

Pulton 

Clausen, 

Puqua 

DonH. 

Qaydos 

Clawson,  Del 

Oettys 

Clay 

Oiaimo 

Cleveland 

Oibbons 

Cochran 

Oilman 

Cohen 

Oinn 

Collier 

Goldw»ter 

Collins,  ni. 

Gonzalez 

Conable 

Orasso 

Conte 

Gray 

Conyers 

Green,  Greg. 

Corman 

Green,  Pa. 

Cotter 

Griffiths 

Coughlin 

Gubser 

Cronin 

Gude 

Culver 

Ounter 

Daniel,  Dan 

Guyer 

Daniel,  Robert 

Haley 

W..  Jr. 

Hamilton 

Daniel  son 

Hammer- 

Davis,  Wis. 

schmidt 

de  la  Garza 

Hanley 

Delaney 

Hanna 

Dell  urns 

Hanraban 

Denholm 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Dennis 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Dent 

Harrington 

Derwlnski 

Harsha 

Diggs 

Hawkins 

Dingell 

Hays 

Donohue 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Downing 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Drlnan 

Heinz 

Dulskl 

Henderson 

Duncan 

Hicks 

du  Pont 

Hillis 

Eckhardt 

Hlnshaw 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hogan 

Edwards,  Calif 

Hollfleld 

Ellberg 

Holt 

Erlenbom 

Holtzman 

Esch 

Horton 

Eshleman 

Hosmer 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hudnut 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Hungate 

Pascell 

Hunt 

Plndley 

Hutchinson 

Fish 

Ichord 

Fisher 

Jarman 

Flood 

Johnson,  Calif 

Flowers 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Flynt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Foley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ford 

Jones,  N.C. 

Forsythe 

Jones.  Okla. 

Fountain 

Jordan 

Karth 

Nedzl 

Kastenmeler 

Nelsen 

Kazen 

Nichols 

Kemp 

Nix 

Ketchum 

Obey 

King 

O'Brien 

Kluczynskl 

O'Hara 

Koch 

O'NeUI 

Kuykendall 

Owens 

Kyros 

Parris 

Lagomarslno 

Passman 

Landrum 

Patman 

Latta 

Patten 

Leggett 

Pepper 

Lehman 

Perkins 

Lent 

Pettis 

Litton 

Peyser 

Long,  La. 

Pickle 

Lott 

Pike 

Lujan 

Poage 

Luken 

Powell,  Ohio 

McClory 

Preyer 

McCloskey 

Price,  ni. 

Mccolllster 

Price,  Tex. 

McCormack 

Quie 

McDade 

QuiUen 

McEwen 

Rallsback 

McFall 

Randall 

McKay 

Ran  gel 

McKlnney 

Rees 

McSpadden 

Regula 

Madden 

Beuss 

Madtgan 

Rhodes 

Mahon 

Rinaldo 

Mallary 

Roberts 

Mann 

Robinson,  Va. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Rodlno 

Matsunaga 

Roe 

Mayne 

Rogers 

Mazzoli 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

Meeds 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Melcher 

Rose 

Mezvinsky 

Rosenthal 

Michel 

Rostenkowski 

Milford 

Roush 

Miller 

Roy 

Mills 

Roybal 

Mlnlsh 

Rimnels 

Mink 

Ryan 

Mitchell,  Md. 

St  Germain 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Sandman 

Moakley 

.  Sarasin 

Mollohan 

Sarbanes 

Montgomery 

Scherle 

Moorhead, 

Schneebell 

Calif. 

Schroeder 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Sebellus 

Morgan 

Selberling 

Mosher 

Shriver 

Moss 

Skubltz 

Murphy,  HI. 

Slack 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Murtha 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Snyder 

Natcher 

Staggers 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Davis,  S.C. 

Dellenback 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Prenzel 

Proehlich 


NAYS— 36 
C}oodling 
Gross 
Grover 
Helstoskl 
Huber 
Landgrebe 
Long,  Md. 
Maraziti 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mlzell 
Prltchard 
Rarick 


Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Trailer 
Treen 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  G». 
Young,  HI. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 


Roncalio.  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfield 

Sboup 

Shuster 

Spence 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Symms 

Wylie 

Young,  S.C. 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Teague 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Vander  Jagt 

WldnaU 


Blatnik  Hastings 

Brasco  Hubert 

Brown,  Mich.  Howard 

Buchanan  Jones,  Tenn. 

Burke.  Calif.  Macdonald 

Carey.  N.Y.  Mathlas.  Calif. 

Daniels,  Metcalfe 

Dominlck  V.  Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Davis,  Ga.  Podell 

Dom  Reld 

Prey  Rlegle 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Blatnik. 

Mr.  H<^bert  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Dora. 


Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  MlnshaU  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Cali- 
fomia. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 
t 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL  PROGRAM 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl 
S.  411,  extended  phasing  of  postal  rate 
adjustments,  was  scheduled  for  today. 
A  rule  has  been  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  intent  that  the 
postal  rate  adjustment  bill  be  brought 
up  first  tomorrow,  and  then  we  will  fol- 
low the  schedule  as  printed  in  the  Cal- 
endar. The  schedule  consists  of  the 
Transportation  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  H.R.  14715,  White 
House  authorization,  on  which  a  rule  has 
been  granted. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE  19,  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  19, 1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACQUISITION  BY  MOBIL  OIL  DEM- 
ONSTRATES NEED  FOR  OIL  TAX 
REFORM 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement today  that  the  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.  plans  to  buy  and  take  over  the 
Marcor  Corp.,  operating  Montgomery 
Ward  stores  and  the  Container  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  is  vivid  evidence  of  the 
conversion  of  huge  oil  profits  into  non- 
energy  producing  investments. 
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For  years,  the  oil  industry  has  been 
pleading  for  more  profits — a  higher  re- 
turn on  Investment — to  create  capital 
for  reinvestment  in  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  gas  and  oil. 

MobU  Oil— like  Gulf  Oil  in  an  earlier 
effort — demonstrates  that  capital  accu- 
mulation by  oil  companies  is  being 
shifted  into  buying  up  the  country  and 
creating  new  sources  of  profits  and  power 
instead  of  creating  more  energy  for 
America. 

The  recent  actions  of  Mobil  and  Gulf 
demonstrate  the  need  for  terminating 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance,  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  and  other  devices  by 
which  oil  profits  bypass  the  tax  col- 
lector. 

Mobil's  Investment  in  Marcor — that  is, 
Montgomery  Ward  and  the  Container 
Corporation — will  do  nothing  to  bring 
the  American  people  an  extra  barrel  of 
oil.  Instead,  it  is  simply  a  way  for  Mobil 
Oil  to  use  up  embarrassing  profits. 

I  find  it  unconscionable  that  at  the 
same  time  the  big  oil  companies  are 
scrambling  for  ways  to  "use  up"  their 
windfall  profits,  they  are  fighting  the 
Congress  tooth  and  nail  over  the  pro- 
posed Windfall  Profits  Tax  Act. 

For  example,  last  week  I  received  a 
two  page  telegram  from  Mr.  Herman  J. 
Schmidt,  vice  chairman  of  the  board, 
MobU  Oil  Corp.,  in  opposition  to  a  tax 
reform  amendment  which  I  hope  to  offer 
to  the  windfall  profits  tax  bill.  My 
amendment,  which  would  eliminate  the 
overseas  use  of  the  intangible  drilling  ex- 
pense and  convert  the  foreign  tax  credit 
for  oil  and  gas  extraction  to  a  business 
deduction,  would  increase  Treasury 
revenues  by  approximately  $2  billion  a 
year.  More  importantly,  it  would  en- 
courage more  oU  exploration  here  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  overseas. 
Obviously,  it  appears  that  Mobil  would 
much  rather  spend  $350  million  buying 
a  chain  of  retail  stores  and  a  container 
company  than  pay  its  fair  share  of 
coi-porate  taxes  to  tlie  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

The  oil  industry  is  moving  closer  to 
contempt  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  The  abuse  of  these  oil  profits — 
if  allowed  to  proceed  without  restraint — 
provides  a  dangerous  assault  to  the 
American  economy. 


ily.  It  took  many  long  hours  of  delicate 
negotiations,  which  were  skillfully  led  by 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State, 
Henry  Kissinger.  Yet,  the^  efforts  now 
stand  to  be  sabotaged  b]  agreements 
that  threaten  to  destroy  t]  le  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East.  I  \o  assurances 
or  safeguards  would  minimi  ze  the  fear  of 
the  awesome  consequencei  involved  if 
the  nuclear  technology  werie  misused. 

The  United  States,  whicl  i  has  entered 
into  some  80  of  these  agr  tements  with 
foreign  nations,  cannot  coi  itinue  to  toss 
nuclear  technology  agreements  around 
as  If  they  were  political  pli  uns.  The  nu- 
clear weaponry  club  of  th(  i  world  is  al- 
ready too  big,  and  our  effc  rts  should  be 
concentrated  on  reducing  its  member- 
ship rather  than  providing  the  potential 
for  expanding  it. 

The  future  of  man  may  lie  in  nuclear 
energy,  but  in  today's  worl  i — with  little 
means  to  fully  control  its  use — ^it  is  a 
highly  volatile  commodity.  S/Iany  will  say 
that  Egypt  and  Israel  will  n  ot  misuse  this 
technology.  I  would,  how«ver,  point  to 
the  recent  experience  of  C(  inada  in  pro- 
viding India  with  nuclear  mergy.  Faced 
with  the  serious  nuclear  threat  from 
China,  India  violated  agreements  with 
Canada  and  used  nuclear  riaterials,  pro- 
vided for  peaceful  uses,  t<  make  a  nu- 
clear bomb.  Who  can  gua  -antee  that  a 
similar  situation  might  no ;  occur  in  the 
Middle  East?  Or  anywher(  else. 

Or  what  assurances  can  be  made  the 
Palestinian  terrorist  grou  )s  might  not 
steal  the  nuclear  materials  and  use  them 
to  make  atomic  bombs  to  (Jestroy  Israel? 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  tak- 
ing extraordinary  security  measures  to 
protect  such  materials  aga  nst  Arab  ter- 
rorist raids  in  this  country  How  can  we 
possibly  provide  sufficient  protection  for 
safeguarding  nuclear  mat^ials  in  Egypt 
and  Israel? 

This  is  an  ill -conceived  plan  that  must 
be  rejected.  I  hope  my  c  illeagues  will 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  m^  resolution. 


RESOLUIION  BARRING  ^fUCLEAR 
ENERGY  CAPABILITIES  TO  FOR- 
EIGN NATIONS 

'  Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  today  barring  any 
agreement  to  provide  nuclear  energy 
capabilities  to  a  foreign  nation  without 
the  expressed  consent  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

This  resolution  is  in  response  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  alarming  announcements 
that  the  United  States  had  agreed  to 
supply  both  Egypt  and  Israel  with  the 
means  to  develop  nuclear  energy  gen- 
erators. 

The  precarious  peace  which  exists  to- 
day in  the  Middle  East  did  not  come  eas- 


WEST  VIRGINIA'S  fGT.  PAUL 
LEEPER— UNSUNG  H^RO  OF  WA- 
TERGATE 

<Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  perr  usslon  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  mil  ute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  aqd  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  "Wlest  Virginia. 
Mr.  Speaker,  June  17  marl  ed  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  arrests  c  f  five  burglers 
in  the  DemocratlA^ationa  I  Committee's 
headquarters  in  (the  Wa  ergate  Office 
Building.  The  arrets  toui  bed  off  a  se- 
ries of  incredible  events  v  hich  are  still 
unfolding.  The  man  in  c  harge  of  the 
police  detail  making  the  historic  ar- 
rests is  35-year-old  Sgt.  Faul  Leeper,  a 
native  of  Fairmont,  W.  v4.  The  follow- 
ing article,  appearing  in  'the  June  15, 
1974,  edition  of  Parade  magazine,  de- 
scribes the  28  hours  of  c  uty  Sergeant 
Leeper  put  in  the  night  if  the  arrests 
and  what  effect  this  evert  had  on  his 
life.  I  commend  it  to  my  c(  lleagues : 
What  Happenxo  to  the  Cop 

THE  Watergate  F  ve? 

(By  Fred  Blument  lal) 

Washington,  D.C. — In  the  two  Incredible 

years   since   five   burglars   wi  re   arrested   in 


Who  Arrested 


the  Democratic  National  Comml  ttee's  head- 
quarters in  the  Watergate  Offl<e  Building, 
hundreds  of  lives  have  been  irrevocably 
changed  by  that  seemingly  small  event. 

Men  of  power  and  prestige  hare  been  dis- 
graced; some  have  gone  to  jaU,  others  may 
well  follow.  Some  men  have  beiwne  rich — 
lawyers  for  example,  and  the  fdk  who  sell 
things  like  Watergate  Bourbon  or  bumper 
stickers  reading  "Free  the  Watergate  500." 

But  for  the  key  man  life  has  gone  on 
unchanged. 

That  man  is  Sgt.  Paul  Leeper  c  f  the  Wash- 
ington Police  Department. 

It  was  Leeper  who,  In  the  II  ae  of  duty, 
pushed  the  rock  that  tipped  tlie  boulders 
that  started  the  avalanche  thit  filled  the 
valley.  With  two  other  ofiicers  un  ler  his  com- 
mand, John  B.  Barrett  and  Carl  M.  Shoffler, 
he  searched  the  Watergate  Bulldl  ng  at  2  a.m.. 
June  17,  1972,  after  a  night  watchman  be- 
came  suspicious  of   a   taped   daor  latch. 

BEYOND   EXPECTATION!  I 

At  the  command,  "Put  up  yoii  r  hands  and 
lean  against  the  wall,"  Leeper  and  his  com- 
rades expected  to  see  two  grubt  y  hands  at- 
tached to  a  burglar  In  search  of  a  typewriter 
or  adding  machine  he  might  pel  idle  for  $150 
or  so. 

What  they  got  were  10  hand  s,  gloved  In 
rubber,  and  attached  to  men  n  expensive 
suits  with  rolls  of  $100  bills  In  t  lelr  pockets. 
They  were  also  carrying  noteboa  ks  that  con- 
nected them  to  men  In  the  Whit  e  House  and 
the  Committee  for  the  Re-Elei:tlon  of  the 
Pi-esident,  to  be  known  ever  af t<  r  as  CHEEP. 

The  revelations  that  follower  I  shook  the 
White  House,  the  Republican  Party,  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  country  as  a  whole. 
As  the  avalanche  grew.  It  ground  down  men 
who  had  been  at  the  pinnacle  of  power :  Hal- 
deman,  Ehrllchman.  It  brought  notoriety  to 
heretofore  nameless  tollers  in  the  White 
House  back  corridors — E.  Howar  1  Hunt,  EgU 
Krogh  and  the  rest.  It  threw  u  >  an  Instant 
folk  hero  (Senator  Ervln) ,  creat  ;d  overnight 
a  Presidential  possibility  (Senatiir  Baker). 

But  the  man  who  started  It  a  11  goes  on  as 
before,  like  a  catalyst  In  the  chemical  reac- 
tion— a  chemical   entirely  necessary  to  the 
reaction,  but  entirely  unchangel  by  It. 
same  as  before 

Leeper  Is  still  a  sergeant,  still  second  In 
command  of  the  old  clothes  detail,  or  "bum 
squad,"  in  Northwest  Washli  gton,  going 
about  in  a  beat-up  car,  wea:  Ing  his  old 
Jacket  with  "George  Wasblngtoi .  University" 
written  across  it,  and  his  go-to-  lell  golf  hat, 
still  protecting  the  lives  and  pn  iperty  of  the 
citizens. 

It  was  this  very  un-coptsh  lx)k,  coupled 
with  a  very  coplsh  dedication  to  |doing  things 
right,  that  Insured  that  Watergafte  would  be- 
come a  crucial  event  in  American  history.  A 
point  In  time  from  which  other  events  can 
be  dated.  "That  was  before  \  Watergate,  of 
course,"  someone  will  say,  or  "Well,  since 
Watergate  the  political  situation  ... 

Leeper  Is  35  years  old,  a  12- year  veteran 
of  the  D.C.  Police  who  served  as  a  scout- 
car  man  and  detective  before  moving  over 
to  the  tactical  squad.  There,  by  i  he  nature  of 
his  assignment,  his  speciality  has  been 
street  robberies,  muggings  and  ljurglaries. 

'Our  old  clothes  and  ordinal y  cars  make 
\is  blend  Into  the  background,"  Leeper  told 
Parade.  "When  somebody's  aboit  to  puU  off 
a  crime,  he  generally  takes  a  last  look  around. 
If  he  sees  us  he  doesn't  see  anyi  me  he's  par- 
ticularly afraid  of;  it  gives  us  th  at  extra  step 
on  him.  We  have  a  very  high  i  ercentage  of 
arrests." 

One  of  the  very  first  "victims  o  r  Watergate  " 
was  Leeper's  wife  Donna.  She  missed  her 
birthday  celebration.  At  2  a.m.,  June  17,  1972. 
Leeper  had  already  put  In  tuo  hours  of 
overtime  and  was  about  to  csa:  It  a  night. 
His  plan  was  to  go  home,  get  some  sleep, 
and  then  celebrate  Donna's  blrt  iday  by  tak- 
ing her  out  to  dinner.  A  baby-s  tter  liad  al- 
ready been  hired  to  care  for  the  three  Leeper 
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daughters.    Stephanie,    7;     Tracy,    6,    and 
Marsha  3  months. 

Then  came  the  burglary  call  to  proceed  to 
Watergate. 

Donna  might  stiU  have  bad  her  birthday 
party — and  Watergate  remained  only  the 
name  of  an  ocace-hotel-apartment  complex 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  except  for 
several  flukes.  The  first  was  that  Squad  Car 
80,  which  would  normally  have  responded  to 
the  call,  was  out  of  service  temporarUy.  If 
Car  80.  with  "police"  written  all  over  it,  had 
pulled  up,  the  lookout  across  the  street 
would  have  warned  the  five  men  via  walkie- 
talkie,  and  they  would  have  vanished. 

But  Leeper  and  his  men  drove  up  quietly 
in  their  unmarked  car,  found  a  legal  park- 
ing spot,  and  walked  casuaUy  Into  the  buUd- 
tag.  The  lookout  (a  former  FBI  man)  watch- 
ed them  careXuUy— and  decided  that  they 
were  harmless  civilians — probably  repairmen. 

The  first  time  he  realized  there  was  trou- 
ble was  when  he  saw  Leeper's  team,  with 
drawn  guns,  searching  the  eighth  floor,  bal- 
conies and  all.  But  by  then,  the  Inside  men. 
who  were  afraid  Its  static  would  betray  them. 
had  turned  off  their  walkie-talkie,  and  the 
lookout's  warning  went  unheard. 

Through  the  seventh  floor  and  down  to 
the  sixth  came  the  police,  and  the  Watergate 
Five  were  trapped.  Officer  Barrett  spotted  an 
elbow  behind  a  desk  and  the  illegal  entry  was 
over. 

But  for  Leeper,  Bairett  and  Shoffler — and 
Donna  waiting  at  home — the  long  night  had 
Just  begun. 

"Police  work  is  mostly  cut  and  dried  any- 
way," says  Leeper  modestly.  "A  weU-trained 
officer  does  what  he  must  do  automatically; 
any  fear  or  questioning  comes  later. 

"But  I  must  admit  that  when  I  saw  those 
10  hands  go  up.  I  thought,  "Well.  I  expected 
one  and  I've  got  five;  how  do  I  know  there 
Isn't  a  sixth  one  behind  me  with  a  .45  aimed 
at  my  skull?'  I  turned  ai-ound  very  slowly. 
But  there  wasn't." 

cake   pats   off 

Then  the  careful  procedures  began  to  pay 
off.  Even  though  none  of  the  officers  knew 
what  they  had  gotten  hold  of,  they  knew  it 
was  no  ordinary  $150  typewriter  snatch. 

While  the  well-dressed  burglars  looked 
with  some  disbelief  at  the  ragtag  trio  which 
had  them  under  arrest,  Leeper  read  each 
man  his  rights  as  he  was  frisked.  Later, 
Leeper  read  all  five  the  same  statement  of 
rights,  including  the  right  to  contact  an 
attorney. 

Considering  the  ramifications  of  the  case, 
the  powers  who  were  Involved  and  the  kind 
of  attorney  who  showed  up  (without  any  of 
the  five  bothering  to  call  him),  any  imper- 
fection m  the  arrest  routine  might  have 
ended  the  affair  very  quickly.  ("I  knew  we 
were  really  on  to  something  when  I  saw  that 
lawyer  arrive  to  represent  them  wearing  a 
$300  suit,"  said  another  policeman  later.) 

The  2d  District  Police  Station  began  to  fill 
up.  The  FBI  arrived.  Higher  ranking  police- 
men rolled  in,  \\p  to  an  assistant  chief,  who 
read  the  suspects  their  rights  all  over  again. 
Everything  moved  very  slowly  as  the  routine 
took  control. 

Each  piece  of  property  on  the  defendants 
was  carefully  logged  in — including  the  now- 
famous  $100  bUls  and  the  notebooks  that 
were  to  lead  to  higher  places. 

A  United  States  Attorney  arrived  to  get  a 
search  warrant  for  the  two  hotel  rooms  four 
of  the  five  were  occupying,  and  to  find  a 
Judge  to  sign  It.  Then  all  the  property  In  the 
hotel  rooms  had  to  fa^  logged  in  with  care. 

TRZ   LONG    NIGHT 

Every  few  hours  Leeper  would  call  his  wife 
and  explain  that  he'd  be  home  "soon."  That 
"soon"  stretched  Into  all  night  and  most  of 
Saturday.  When  Leeper  finally  made  It  home 
at  8  o'clock  Saturday  night— 28  hours  after 
going  on  duty — he  was  too  bushed  to  take 
anyone  anywhere. 


Since  that  long  night.  Leeper's  Ufe  has 
gone  back  to  the  old,  comfortable  routine. 
His  captain  put  him  in  for  a  citation,  but 
the  Awards  Committee  never  issued  one.  He 
did  appear  briefly  on  television  as  a  vrttneas 
at  the  Senate  hearings,  and  got  a  few  letters. 

Some  were  from  old  friends  from  his  home- 
town, Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  now  scattered  around 
the  country.  There  were  a  few  requests  for 
autographs,  and  a  series  of  letters  from  some- 
one in  Kentucky  urging  him  to  read  the 
Bible  and  fight  corruption  in  government. 
(Leeper,  as  it  happens,  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ.) 

Around  the  station  bouse,  even  the  kid- 
ding from  bis  fellow  officers  has  quieted 
down,  or  shifted  to  the  topic  of  why  his  team 
in  the  police  Softball  league  finished  only 
second  in  the  city  championship. 

A    CKTINO   SHAME 

But  when  Leeper  is  not  around,  his  fellow 
cops  feel  rather  strongly  about  what  they 
consider  his  lack  of  recognition.  "It's  a  crying 
shame  that  he  wasn't  named  Policeman  of 
the  Year,  not  only  for  the  city  but  for  the 
whole  country."  says  Detective  Sgt.  Anthony 
Rogers  of  the  2d  District. 

Leeper.  since  the  Watergate  night,  has 
received  an  $800  yearly  raise — ^but  he  was  due 
that  anyway.  He  has  moved  to  a  new  home 
in  su'jurban  Maryland  (as  planned)  and 
fights  an  endless  war  against  the  dandelions 
(not  foreseen).  He  goes  about  his  work  hap- 
pily, as  he  always  has.  proud  to  be  a  police- 
man. 

He  has  had  to  explain  to  his  older  daugh- 
ters  what  Watergate  Is — they  had  pictured 
it  as  an  enormous  gate  with  water  pouring 
out. 

And  there  came  a  point  In  time  when  the 
anonymous  hero  of  Watergate  was  helping 
take  his  daughter's  kindergarten  class  to  the 
Smithsonian's  museums. 

As  the  bus  passed  the  Watergate  complex, 
the  teacher  pointed  it  out  and  explained, 
"That's  where  It  all  began."  Little  Tracy 
Leeper  looked  up  at  her  father  and  grinned. 
He  smiled  down  at  her.  as  the  bus,  like  his 
life,  rolled  quietly  on. 


THE     GOVERNMENT     IS     THE 
SERVANT— NOT  THE  MASTER 

(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  defeat  of 
the  land  use  bill  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives could  be  a  landmark  vote 
demonstrating  growing  public  and  con- 
gressional awareness  of  the  dangers  of 
more  and  more  Federal  supervision  over 
the  private  lives  of  our  citizens. 

The  bill  had  been  quite  controversial. 
My  mail  has  reached  a  50-to-l  ratio 
against  it,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  bill  by  a  heavy  majority 
a  year  ago.  The  public  and  the  House, 
however,  read  the  fine  print  in  the  bill 
and  both  became  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Federal  bm-eaucracy  was  try- 
ing to  move  in. 

The  bill  appeared  quite  innocuous. 
Eight  hundred  million  was  to  be  given  to 
States,  to  pass  legislation  and  impose 
regulations,  and  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Those  not  cooperat- 
ing would  get  none  of  the  money.  But, 
on  close  study,  it  was  clear  that  this  pro- 
posed bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  could  have 
been  in  confiict  with  every  local  zoning 
regulation,  and  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
could  be  hovering  over  every  landowner. 
Experience  has  been  making  us  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage. 


that  once  a  camel  gets  its  nose  under  fhe 
t«it,  the  camel  is  in  and  you  are  out. 

A  clear  case  in  point  was  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency— EPA.  Legislation  concerning  the 
environment  was  needed.  The  bill  on  en- 
vironmental protection  appeared  good 
and  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  the  public 
was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  it.  The 
EPA  has  certain  good  points  especially 
in  preventing  the  pollution  of  streams. 
The  Agency  created,  however,  moved  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  prudence.  EPA. 
in  many  instances,  succeeded  in  forcing 
many  utilities  who  were  generating  elec- 
tricity by  coal  to  convert  to  nonexistent 
oil.  If  the  energy  crisis  had  occurred  a 
year  or  so  later  and  except  for  the  bat- 
tle waged  by  many  communities  and  util- 
ities, great  parts  of  America  would  have 
been  cold  and  hungry  in  the  dark. 

Consider  Indianapolis  for  instance. 
Among  about  a  dozen  restrictions  which 
the  EPA  attempted  to  impose  on  In- 
dianapolis included  an  effort  to  stop  all 
parking  on  the  streets  in  downtown  In- 
dianapolis, to  impose  a  surtax  up  to  $5 
a  day  for  parking  in  downtown  garages 
and  to  curtail  construction  of  additional 
parking  garages  and  parking  lots  at 
shopping  centers.  It  is  only  by  the  united 
effort  of  the  city  government  and  the 
citizenry  of  Indianapolis  that  the  city 
is  temporarily  averting  the  penalties 
planned  against  them  by  the  EPA,  pen- 
alties that  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
well-being  of  the  city  and  its  citizens. 

It  is  the  fault  of  all  of  us  that  certain 
Government  bureaucracies  have  moved 
in  to  take  over  the  private  lives  and  af- 
fairs of  its  citizens.  We  have  demanded 
that  the  Federal  Government  do  things 
for  us  that  we  should  do  for  ourselves, 
and  have  begged  that  Government  for 
money  which  the  Government,  to  get. 
must  take  from  us.  The  philosophy  seems 
to  exist  that  our  Federal  Government  in 
Washington  is  a  great,  kind,  and  benev- 
olent father  that  will  take  care  of  our 
lives  and  personal  problems  and  provide 
us  with  free  money.  We  have  been  de- 
pending upon  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  care  of  the  many  matters  which 
citizens,  communities,  cities  and  the 
State  should  and  could  take  care  of  bet- 
ter by  their  own  efforts.  We  apparently 
are  finally  learning  that  Federal  direc- 
tion and  Federal  dollars  are  not  panaceas 
for  all  our  personal  and  community  ills 
Why  we  ever  thought  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  could  solve  all 
our  problems  is  a  mystery. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  aggres- 
sive manner  in  which  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  moved  Into  the  environ- 
mental field  would  be  mild  compared  to 
the  zeal  it  would  probably  show  moving 
into  the  field  of  land  use  if  it  had  the 
opportunity. 

We  must  have  a  strong  Government, 
but  we  should  not  expect  or  allow  it  to 
totally  direct  our  personal  lives  and  af- 
fairs. A  great  problem  In  allowing  gov- 
ernmental direction  of  our  private  lives  is 
that  there  is  always  a  zealot  who,  with 
glee,  takes  over.  We  must  remember  that 
a  zealot  is  one  who,  upon  losing  sight  of 
his  objective,  redoubles  his  tfort. 

Generally  we  have  a  good  and  strong 
Government  in  America  but  we  must  see 
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to  it  that  it  does  not  follow  the  "Papa 
knows  best"  philosophy.  Let  us  keep  the 
Government  strong  and  a  servant  of  the 
people,  not  their  master.  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  our  Government  continues  to  per- 
form its  historic  functions  that  it  has 
performed  for  so  long,  so  well.  However, 
let  us  also  run  our  private  lives  and  cause 
our  local  governments  to  be  responsive 
to  our  needs.  Neither  should  be  domi- 
nated by  a  powerful  Federal  bureaucracy. 


THE  LAND-USE  FUROR 


(Mr.  KKEEK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
House  last  week  voted  to  refuse  a  rule  to 
the  Federal  land-use  planning  bill,  those 
of  us  who  advocated  that  action  have 
been  criticized  as  unthinking,  unwise,  and 
even  unpatriotic.  I  submit  to  those  who 
criticize,  a  thoughtful  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Joimial.  That  newspaper 
finds  that  our  action  "may  have  headed 
off  a  movement  toward  overplannlng  that 
could,  over  time,  seriously  damage  eco- 
nomic growth."  The  editorial  concludes 
that  "the  House  deserves  some  praise  for 
knowing  when  to  say  no." 

Because  I  believe  the  comment  worth 
the  consideration  of  all  Members,  I  in- 
clude it  In  the  Recokd: 

Tin  Lani>-Us«  yvTRom 
When  the  House  defeated  the  Land  Use 
PUimlng  Act  of  1974  In  a  close  vote  the  other 
day  there  were  enongh  howls  of  dismay  to 
suggest  that  it  had  Just  voted  311-204  to  re- 
peal motherhood. 

The  Sierra  Club  fired  an  urgent  Telex  to 
editorial  page  editors  accusing  the  House  of 
"dereliction  of  duty."  The  New  York  Times. 
as  la  its  wont,  blamed  It  all  on  Watergate 
politics.  And  Senator  Jackson,  as  Is  his  wont, 
promised  to  use  his  considerable  parliamen- 
tary skills  to  revlre  land  use  In  the  form  of 
a  rider  to  some  mvist  bill. 

But  those  of  us  who  are  less  impassioned 
on  the  issue  might  conclude  that  the  House 
acted  with  considerable  wisdom.  There  is 
Uttle  persuasive  evidence  that  It  struck  any 
kind  of  really  damaging  blow  at  environmen- 
tal interests.  And  on  the  positive  side,  it  may 
have  headed  oflf  a  movement  toward  over- 
planning  that  could,  over  time,  seriously 
damage  economic  growth. 

Fundamentally,  the  defeated  bill  wo\ild 
have  authorized  >800  million  for  grants  to 
states  to  help  them  set  up  "comprehensive 
land  use  planning."  The  federal  government 
wotUd  have  had  considerable  power,  of 
eoxirse,  to  decide  how  the  money  would  be 
put  to  use. 

Assuming  that  the  federal  government 
can  aSord  9800  million,  which  is  not  a  safe 
assumption  these  days.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  bill  would  have  achieved  some  positive 
results.  However,  it  might  also  have  en- 
couraged the  kind  of  forced  draft  planning 
that  soon  would  have  had  every  acre  of  some 
states  tied  up  In  red  tape  that  would  create 
long  delays  for  people  looking  for  a  place  to 
live  or  conduct  a  business. 

There  Is  no  persuasive  evidence  that  any 
such  forced  draft  Is  aecessary.  The  states  al- 
ready are  taking  initiatives  In  land  use  plan- 
ning. And  other  federal  laws,  most  Impor- 
tantly the  environmental  protection  and 
coastal  Bone  management  acts,  already  put 
strict  limitations  on  the  kind  of  land  uses 
that  cause  "quality  of  life"  problems  that 
disturb  environmentalists. 

Given  the  cosmic  effects  that  land  use 
regulations  can  have.  It  seems  to  us  more 
sensible  to  address  land  use  problems  on  au 


"as  needed"  and  "where  nleeded"  basis, 
rather  than  through  some  grabdlose  federal 
initiative.  If  the  Colorado  plan  works.  It 
might  be  something  other  st&tes  can  em- 
ulate. The  same  for  Delaware.  But  there  Is  no 
point  in  everyone  getting  locked  into  some- 
thing that  doesn't  work  Just  because  of  pres- 
sures to  spend  federal  money. 

We  already  have  seen  some  of  the  conse- 
quences that  flow  from  the  difficulties  oil 
companies  have  In  finding  sites  for  new  re- 
fineries and  utUitles  have  in,  siting  power 
plants.  These  were  not  tota>y  responsible 
for  the  energy  crisis,  but  theyt  played  a  role. 
Some  businessmen  think  a  naljlonal  land  use 
policy  that  would  clearly  authorize  such  sites 
would  be  a  good  thing.  But  ^  doubt  that 
the  defeated  bill  was  headed  c|ulte  that  way. 
As  things  now  stand,  state*  individually 
weigh  the  drawbaclcs  of  attracting  industry 
against  its  benefits,  which  pro^bly  Is  a  good 
thing. 

At  any  rate,  we  don't  feel  ahy  great  sense 
of  loss.  And  it  seems  to  us  t>at  the  House 
deserve  some  praise  for  kuowii  ig  when  to  say 
no. 


PROJECT  INTERFE  lENCE 
(Mr.   GOLDWATER   asl;ed   and 


was 


receive  calls.  The  most  extreme  example 
is  that  of  ballet  dancer,  Valfry  Panov, 
who  used  to  travel  to  Llthua^ila  to  re- 
ceive or  place  telephone  calls,  ^t  has  been 
reported  that  the  last  time  ha  tried  this 
he  was  poisoned  on  his  way  back  to  his 
home  in  Leningrad.  | 

Last  March  a  campaign  wa<  launched 
to  restore  the  telephone  servite  to  those 
Jewish  citizens  whose  lines  had  been  dis- 
connected. This  endeavor  was  quite  suc- 
cessful. During  the  working  week  of 
Jime  17-21,  a  much  larger  effort  is  un- 
derway, and  I  am  hopeful  that  it.  "Proj- 
ect Interference,"  will  serve  to  remind 
Soviet  officials  of  their  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  the  fact  that  people,i  regardless 
of  where  they  live,  should  have  access 
to  channels  of  communication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  express  soli- 
darity with  those  Soviet  Jew$  who  have 
lost  their  right  to  communicate  via  tele- 
phone, I  would  like  to  inclu4e  with  my 
remarks  a  list  of  their  names  &t^  tele- 
phone numbers.  This  list  is  b^  no  means 
complete.  It  is  only  for  those  iwho  live  in 
Moscow.  However,  I  feel  that  It  makes 


given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ixtend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  culmination  of  a  nation- 
wide efifort  entitled  "Project  Interfer- 
ence" in  which  American  citizens  are  ex- 
pressing solidarity  with  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  been  victimized  by  y0t  another  in- 
sidious form  of  official  ^viet  harass- 
ment— the  disconnecting  ©f  their  tele- 
phones. I 

It  seems  that  the  Goveipment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  an  increasing  reservoir 
of  intimidating  devices  to  «se  against  its 
Jewish  citizens.  While  Soviet  officials 
seem  anxious  to  engage  In  such  petty 
and  cruel  acts.  It  also  appears  they  have 
conveniently  forgotten  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  signatory  to  fhe  Treaty  of 
Montreux,  which  guarantees  free  access 
to  channels  of  communications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commuiications  and 
Power  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  am  very 
interested  in  international  telecommuni- 
cations, and  the  Treaty  of  Montreaux.  In 
addition,  I  was  proud  to  jolti  my  colleague 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Pickle,  last  year  as  a 
representative  from  the  Cbngress  to  the 
World  Administrative  Ttelegraph  and 
Telephone  Conference  in  oeneva. 

Article  31  of  the  treaty  of  Montreux 
states:  1 

Members  and  Associate  Manbers  recognize 
the  right  of  the  public  tq  correspond  by 
means  of  the  International  service  of  public 
correspondence.  The  servlcss,  the  charges, 
and  the  safeguards  shall  be  the  same  for  all 
users  in  each  category  of  correspondence 
without  any  priority  or  preference. 

•nie  Importance  of  telephone  com- 
munication for  a  Soviet 'Jew  is  In  the 
spiritual  and  moral  suppbrt  he  receives 
from  knowing  that  peogle  outside  the 
U.6.S.R.  care  about  him. 

Just  recently,  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
Zev  Yaroslavsky,  retumet^  from  a  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  h*  reported  how 


the  point  very  symbolically.  The  list  is 
as  follows: 

Leonid  Koshevoy.  110-80-38. 

Dlmitry  Ramm,  129-93-05. 

Rlva  Peldman,  283-83^7. 

Grlgory  Vigdorov,  187-68-80. 

Victor  mistratov,  162-39-00. 

Mikhail  Suslov,  151-40-76. 

Leonid  Belopolsky,  269-20-31. 

Felix  Kandel,  151-06-85. 

Igor  Abramovlch,  219-44-19. 

Eflm  Tsatskln,  251-82-11. 

losif  Begun,  276-32-33. 

Viktor  Lapldus,  198-02-22. 

Vladimir  Safonov,  123-53-08. 

Mikhail  Agursky.  129-52-81. 

Pavel  Abramovlch.  461-81-38. 

loslf  Beilln.  161-42-28. 

Viktor  BraUovsky,  433-92-28. 

Anatoly  Galperln.  164-75-82. 

Lev  Kogan,  477-80-62. 

Yuly  Kosharovsky,  218-39-44. 

Valery  Krlzhak.  157-08-00. 

Benjamin  Levich,  232-41-18. 

Evgeny  Levich,  255-30-06. 

Alexander  Levich.  433-77-09. 

Alexander  Lemer,  137-53-96. 

Alexander  Luntz,  133-27-55. 

Mark  Novlkov.  164-19-83. 

Ida  Nudel,  172-43-64. 

Mark  Nashpltz,  263-24-81. 

Viktor  Polsky,  274-16-31. 

■Vladimir  Prestin,  162-79-22. 

Arkady  Rutman.  457-70-64. 

Lasar  Svetchinsky,  256-86-86 

Glrsh  Toker,  489-83-31. 

Victor  Falermark,  151-68-04, 

Boris  Tsltlonok,  164-43-75. 

Vladimir  Sbakhnovsky,  48a-^;i-4a, 

Lev  Gendin,  178-7ft-71. 

Vltaly  Rubin,  223-54-72 
Benjamin  GorokhOT,  287-70-t3 
Bella  Galinovskaya,  169-43-9|. 
Evgeny  Yaklr,  129-26-30 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONGRpSSIONAL 
CLASSROOM  I 

(Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hou^  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  I'emarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fourth 
District  of  South  Carolina  is  fortunate 


^».^  v^,.^- . ^  --r- in  having  so  many  citiaens.  who  like  Lin- 
eager  these  courageous  tiid  beleaguered    coin,  recognize  that  educatioti  is  our  most 
■       ^lephone   calls    important  duty.  i 

To  that  end,  these  good  pe^le  through 

^..^  ^ ^_„ ^  calls  throurfi-    the  aegis  of  their  businessee.  civic  clubs 

out  the  Soviet  Union  go  t )  any  length  to    and  service  organizations  have  annually 


people   are   to   receive 
from  the  United  States 
The  recipients  of  these 


sponsored  participants  in  the  Fourth  EMs- 
trlct  Congressional  Classroom  trip,  which 
I  initiated  during  my  first  year  in  Con- 
gress In  1969  for  the  purpose  of  Intro- 
ducing my  youthful  constituents  to  their 
historic  Nation's  Capital  and  to  the  day- 
to-day  mechanics  of  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  week  18  scholars,  outstanding 
young  men  and  women  selected  by  their 
high  schools  in  Green'ville  and  Spartan- 
burg Counties,  are  engaging  in  seminars, 
sightseeing,  question-and-answer  ses- 
sions with  Federal  officials,  and  explora- 
tion of  the  legislative  process,  and  I  take 
great  pride  in  being  host  to  this  delight- 
ful, inquisitive  group  of  students.  Knowl- 
edge and  xmderstanding  have  a  ripple  ef- 
fect beyond  the  individual  into  the  fam- 
ily, the  community,  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tion, and  we  are  all  the  beneficiaries. 

I  commend  the  public  spirit  of  the 
spcmsors,  who  recognize  the  grave  im- 
portance of  an  awareness  and  compre- 
hension of  our  system  of  Government  by 
our  young  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sixth 
Annual  Fourth  District  Congressional 
Classroom  scholars  and  their  sponsors 
are: 

Ran  BaUey,  Oowpens  High  School,  spon- 
sored by  the  Hlllcrest  Breakfast  Optimist 
Club;  Frank  Bomar,  Dorman  High  School, 
sponsored  by  the  SparUn  Radiocasting  Com- 
pany; Debbie  Brown,  Landrum  High  School, 
sponsored  by  the  Hoescht  Fibers,  Inc.;  Kay 
Dean,  Pacolet  High  School,  sponsored  by  the 
Pacolet  Lions  Club;  Rebecca  Ann  Gaston. 
James  F.  Byrnes  High  School,  sponsored  by 
Lyman  PrlnUng;  Stanley  Hlx,  Woodruff  High 
School,  sponsored  by  Hoechst  Fibers,  Inc.; 
Calvin  Holland,  Boiling  Springs  High  School, 
sponsored  by  North  Spartanburg  Rotary 
Club;  RxisseU  Hunslnger,  Chapman  High 
School,  sponsored  by  Professional  Women's 
Club. 

Leon  Michael,  Dorman  High  School,  spon- 
sand  by  Spartanburg  Lions  Club;  Jamlse 
Moorer,  Spartanburg  High  School,  sponsored 
by  Spartanburg  Evening  Lions;  David 
Painter,  Chesnee  High  School,  sponsored  by 
Jones  Tractor  Company;  Sherrl  Smith, 
Spartanburg  High  School,  sponsored  by  Hlll- 
crest Breakfast  Optimist  Club;  Jeff  Atkins, 
Oreer  High  School,  sponsored  by  Greer  Ki- 
wanls  Club;  Wayne  Bagwell,  Parker  High 
School,  sponsored  by  Greenville  Lions  Club; 
Steven  Bruce,  Travelers  Rest  High  School, 
sponsored  by  Greenville  Lions  Club. 

John  Pack,  Woodmont  High  School,  spon- 
sored by  Greenville  Klwanls  Club;  George 
Patterson,  Southslde  High  School,  sponsored 
by  Greenville  Rotary  Club;  and  Davis  Taylor, 
Greenville  High  School,  sponsored  by  Green- 
vlUe  Jaycees.  Special  sponsor:  Collins  Music 
Company.  Inc.  of  Greenville. 


BUDGET  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Raiusback)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee  who  have 
worked  so  hard  in  hammering  out  the 
final  version  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act.  I  am 
particularly  encoiu-aged  that  this  legisla- 
tion resembles,  in  several  respects,  H.R. 
4053,  my  own  budget  reform  bill. 

We  are  now  seeing  all  too  well  the  re- 
sults of  deficit  spending  £ind  irresponsible 
economic  policies:  current  Inflation  hov- 
ering around  12  percent  annually,  rising 
cxx 1244— Part  IS 


unemployment,  three  painful  and  unsuc- 
cessful years  of  wage-price  controls; 
widespread  shortages  of  some  of  our  most 
vital  materials;  and  the  American  dollar 
in  a  weaker  position  on  the  International 
market. 

Current  estimates  anticipate  at  least 
a  $9.4  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
And  Federal  spending  is  expected  to  in- 
crease by  approximately  (35  billion.  Un- 
less Congress  adapts  the  mechanisms  to 
coordinate  and  control  its  spending,  we 
may  even  exceed  these  estimates.  In  fact, 
in  13  of  the  last  20  years,  actual  budget 
outlays  have  exceeded  the  original 
budget  requests. 

There  is  also  a  vicious  budget  cycle 
which  Congress  must  break  if  it  is  to 
exert  control  over  Federal  spending.  Too 
often,  spending  is  approved  with  little 
regard  for  its  impact  on  the  current 
budget  or  Its  implications  for  future 
spending.  And  in  subsequent  years,  this 
spending  gets  built  into  the  annual 
budget  and  Congress  has  little  control 
over  whether  or  not  the  spoidlng  con- 
tinues to  occur.  And  the  budget  grows 
and  grows. 

Quite  rightly  and  understandably,  tax- 
payers are  tired  of  being  asked  to  fojt 
the  ever-increasing  bill  for  many  Ul- 
conceived  Federal  activities.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  they  are  actually 
being  asked  to  fuel  the  inflation  which 
wilts  their  incomes.  Every  day  I  hear 
from  dozens  of  residents  in  my  district 
who  simply  caimot  make  ends  meet. 
Their  letters  reflect  a  despairing  note, 
and  generally  conclude:  "Why  Isn't  any- 
thing being  done  for  the  economy?" 

With  the  legislation  before  us  today, 
we  have  hope  that  Congress  •will  bring 
our  troubled  economy  under  control  and 
again  assert  its  leadership  and  respon- 
sibility In  this  area.  I  therefore  submit 
that  enactment  of  HJl.  7130  is  manda- 
tory if  we  in  Congress  are  to  avoid  gross 
spending  overruns  and  confrontations 
over  impoundment.  Let  us  wait  no  longer 
to  pass  this  important  bill. 


INDIVIDUAL     PRIVACY     AND     THE 
NATIONAL   SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Steelman)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
free  society,  the  rights  of  citizens  to  be 
secure  against  governmental  Intrusion 
and  oppression  must  not  be  suspended 
at  the  personal  discretion  of  those  In 
power,  whatever  the  asserted  justifica- 
tion. "The  right  of  the  people  to  be  se- 
cure in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,"  is  absolute  and  "shall  not 
be  violated.  (NJo  warrants  shall  issue, 
but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  seised." 

In  a  time  when  others  In  the  free 
world  community  are  rebuilding  their 
commitments  to  civil  rights,  as  evidenced 
in  French  President  Valery  Glscard 
d'Estaing's  May  29  directive  that  hence- 
forth official  wiretapping  will  be  banned 
in  France  and  wiretapping  archives  will 


be  destroyed,  America,  whose  political 
phllostHiiiy  owes  much  to  the  French 
Revoluti<»  and  particularly  Rousseau, 
should  show  not  less  commitment  to  and 
reafflrmation  of  the  right  reflected  in  the 
fourth  amendment. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  use 
of  warrantless  wiretaps  imder  the  rubric 
of  national  security  has  increased  at  an 
alarming  pace.  Congress  should  act  now 
to  end  this  Intolerable  situation  and  every 
American  citizen  should  be  assured  that 
his  privacy  will  not  be  invaded  unless 
a  court  has  determined  that  the  inva- 
sion is  necessary  and  issues  a  warrant  in 
conformance  with  the  Ccmstitution  of 
the  United  States. 

To  this  end,  I  have  today  coevmnsored 
the  Surveillance  Practices  and  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1974.  Under  this  act  wire- 
tapping for  national  security  reasons 
would  be  granted  only  if  other  investiga- 
tive procedures  had  been  tried  and  failed, 
appeared  unlikely  to  succeed,  or  were  too 
dangerous.  Moving  from  these  prerequi- 
sites, the  act  has  three  primary  thrusts. 
First,  before  the  Government  could 
wiretap  American  citizens  in  national  se- 
curity cases,  it  would  have  to  obtain  a 
judicial  warrant  based  on  probable  cause 
that  a  specific  crime  has  been  or  is  about 
to  be  committed.  This  pro'vislon  will  help 
protect  an  individual's  constitutional 
rights  against  national  security  •wiretaps. 
Second,  before  the  Government  could 
wiretap  a  foreign  power  or  Its  agents,  it 
would  have  to  obtain  a  judicial  warrant 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  tap  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  national  security  in- 
terests. The  warrant  standards  for  for- 
eign powers  and  their  agents  would  thus 
be  less  rigorous  than  those  required  for 
American  citizens.  This  warrant  require- 
ment will  not  diminish  the  Government's 
ability  to  protect  against  foreij^  attack 
or  subversion:  the  Government  will  be 
able  to  •wiretap  foreign  powers  and  their 
agents  any  time  there  Is  a  demonstrated 
need  for  such  surveillance. 

Starting  in  1969  the  current  adminis- 
tration has  overtly  claimed  the  right  to 
wiretap  and  electronically  survey  anyone 
without  judicial  involvement  or  sanction 
in  cases  of  domestic  security  and  na- 
tional security.  In  fact,  former  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell  asserted  that 
the  judiciary  was  not  qualified  to  evalu- 
ate the  need  for  security  measures  on  the 
home  front  or  in  international  affairs. 

The  soundness  of  this  proposition  was 
shattered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
1972  Keith  case  (United  States  v.  United 
States  District  Court,  407  U.S.  297)  at 
least  In  re  domestic  security  wiretaps 
when  the  Court  declared  in  a  landmark, 
8  to  0,  decision  ttiat  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  wiretap  American  citi- 
zens without  judicial  warrant — even 
when  the  citizen's  activities  threatened 
the  domestic  security  of  the  Nation.  As- 
sociate Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.,  who 
is  well  known  for  his  ooocem  about  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  confronted 
the  former  Attorney.  General's  claim 
head  on  when  he  declared  in  the  case 
that: 

If  the  threat  b  too  subtle  or  eonplex  for 
our  senior  law  enforcement  officers  to  convey 
the  significance  to  a  court,  one  may  question 
whether  there  Is  probable  catise  for  surveU- 
lance  at  all. 
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The  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  de- 
cided whether  the  fourth  amendment's 
protections  apply  to  cases  involving  na- 
tional security  and  explicitly  delineated 
that  it  did  not  consider  those  situations 
where  American  citizens  have  a  "signifl- 
cant  connection"  with  foreign  powers 
and  their  agents. 

Because  stibsequent  Attorneys  General 
and  apparently  the  administration  still 
believe  they  have  power  to  authorize 
warrantless  wiretaps  concerning  national 
security  and  since  we  have  no  decisive 
direction  from  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Congress  move  to 
enact  the  Surveillance  Practices  and 
Procedures  Act  of  1974. 

The  third  requirement  of  the  act  re- 
quires that  every  American  citizen  wire- 
tapped be  Informed  of  the  surveillance 
within  30  days  after  the  last  authorized 
interception.  This  provision  will  assure 
every  wiretapped  American  citizen  the 
opportunity  to  protect  himself  eigainst 
TiolatiMis  of  his  constitutional  rights. 

It  is  quite  clear  historically  that  the 
fourth  amendment's  protections  were 
not  to  be  suspended  in  cases  of  national 
security.  When  the  fourth  amendment 
was  adopted,  our  Nation  was  only  11 
years  old.  Foreign  threats  to  the  Nation's 
integrity  remained  ever  present.  Yet  the 
fourth  amendment  provides  for  no  ex- 
ception to  its  application.  This  conclu- 
sion has  been  reconfirmed  in  the  pivitol 
Katz  V.  United  States  decision  (389 
U.S.  347.  360,  1967)  wherein  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  in  a  concurring  opinion 
stated: 

There  Is,  so  far  as  I  understand  Constitu- 
tional blat<vy,  no  distinction  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment  between  types  of  crimes. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  what 
havoc  and  harm  can  be  done  not  only  to 
an  individual's  personal  privacy  right 
through  the  use  of  wanantless  wiretaps, 
but  also  to  the  ability  of  the  Government 
to  maintain  the  full  support  and  confi- 
dence of  its  citizens,  which  is  critical  for 
the  effective  conduct  of  national  and  in- 
ternational relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  the  rationale 
for  past  inaction,  the  Watergate  scandals 
make  clear  that  Congress  must  act  now 
to  insure  the  preservation  of  precious 
constitutional  rights — and  prrtlcularly 
In  this  Instance,  the  right  of  privacy. 

This  bill  will  not  weaken  our  national 
security,  but  rather  strengthen  it  by 
showing  to  our  citizens  here  at  home,  and 
to  our  foreign  neighbors,  that  while  the 
United  States  is  resolutely  determined  to 
protect  its  national  security,  it  will  do 
so  with  unwavering  adherence  to  our 
Constitution.  In  Federal  District  Court 
Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell's  recent  words: 

The  security  of  one's  privacy  against  ar- 
bitrary Intrusion  by  governmental  authori- 
ties has  proven  essential  to  our  concept  of 
ordered  Hberty  ...  No  right  so  fundamental 
should  now,  after  the  long  struggle  against 
governmental  trespass,  be  diluted  to  accom- 
modate conduct  of  the  very  type  the  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  outlaw. 


IN- 


SUPPLEMENTARY     SECURITY 
COME  "PASS  THROUGH" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)   is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
troducing  legislation  today  aimed  at 
guaranteeing  supplementary  security  in- 
come recipients  at  least  a  small  net  gain 
in  Income  next  month  when  monthly 
SSI  benefits  are  increased  from  $140  to 
$146.  I 

Because  they  will  face  4  simultaneous 
reduction  in  their  State  i  supplemental 
benefits,  the  July  SSI  increase  will  be 
purely  illusory  for  many  of  the  ZV2 
million  people  who  now  participate  in  the 
new  program  of  Federal  assistance  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

Those  States  that  supplement  the  Fed- 
eral SSI  payment  have  the  option  of 
"passing  through"  the  Federal  increase 
by  not  cutting  back  State  supplements. 
Thus  far,  eight  States  have  already 
agreed  to  pass  on  the  Federal  increase  or 
are  expected  to  do  so  so^n.  Four  addi- 
tional States  have  approved  increase  in 
their  supplements  to  coi|icide  with  the 
Federal  increase.  In  other  States,  how- 
ever, supplements  are  likely  to  be  cut 
back  "dollar  for  dollar"!  to  offset  the 
higher  Federal  benefits,  ik  many  States, 
including  my  own,  legislative  action  is 
needed  to  prevent  this  cutback.  But  legis- 
latures are  now  meeting  in  only  nine 
States,  two  of  which  have  already  dealt 
with  the  "pass  through"  problem. 

My  bill  would  prevent  State  supple- 
ments from  being  cut  duiing  the  next  6 
months  or  xmtil  State  legislatures  con- 
vene next  yea>  and  have  Ifed  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  this  issu^.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  those  States  that  are  covered 
by  the  "hold  harmless"  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-603,  my  bill  wquld  not  require 
additional  State  or  Federal  expenditures. 
It  would  merely  prevent  States  from  re- 
ducing benefits   during  jthe   period  in 
which  their  legislatures  aiie  not  in  session. 
Admittedly,  this  legislation  is  only  a 
stopgap  measure.  It  is  intended  merely 
to  head  off  the  mandatoifir  cuts  in  State 
supplements  that  will  ocour  next  month 
when  Federal  benefits  arejincreased.  Leg- 
islation has  already  been  introduced  by 
Representative     Binghah     and     others 
which  would  provide  a  longer  tenn  solu- 
tion to  the  "pass  through"  problem.  How- 
ever, with  the  time  consti^ints  facing  us, 
it  is  essential  that  we  finid  a  simple  and 
direct  way  of  aiding  mor«  than  a  million 
elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  people  who 
will  otherwise  be  denied  the  few  extra 
dollars  of  income  they  need  and  deserve. 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish that  objective. 
The  text  of  the  bill  f  olldws : 
HJt.  1544a 
A  bill  to  provide  that  the 'increase  in  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
was  enacted  (effective  Jul^  1, 1974)  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  Public  Law  e3-J233  shall  not  be 
taken   into   account   In  determining   the 
minimum  level  of  requli  ed  State  supple' 
mentation  of  such  benel  ts,  in  any  State, 
untU  the  legislature  of  t  le  State  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  coiiali  ler  such  supple 
mentation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senkte  and  House  of 
nepresentatives    of    the    qnited    Statea    of 
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Public  Law 
at  the  end 
ctlon : 

er  provision 

emental    se- 

under  the 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  paymenli)  of  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefltjs  for  months 
after  June  1B74,  section  4  oi 
93-233  Is  amended  by  adi 
thereof  the  following  new  su 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  o 
of  law,  the  Increase  in  sup 
curlty  Income  benefits  provld 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  disregarded  for  purposes  of  determining 
with  respect  to  residents  of  any  State — 

"(1)  the  level  of  the  State  supplementary 
payments  described  in  sectioii  1616  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  I 

"(2)  the  level  of  mandat<>7  minimum 
State  supplementation  under  section  212 
(a)  of  Public  Law  93-66,  fof  any  month 
prior  to  January  1976  or  (if  letter)  the  first 
month  which  begins  after  th«  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection  find  In  which 
the  legislature  of  such  State  Is  in  session." 
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AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  TECHNOLOGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp)re.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  W^lft)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speake^,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  'which  I  be- 
lieve is  an  essential  step  for  Congress  to 
take  to  assure  that  American  nuclear 
technology  is  not  introduced  into  the 
world's  most  volatile  area  without  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  American 
people  and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. My  bill  will  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  (title  42  U.S.C,  sec. 
2153)  to  require  that  all  proposed  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  power  for  cooperation  on 
atomic  energy  development  be  subject  to 
a  congressional  power  to  disapprove,  by 
concurrent  resolution.  In  light  of  the 
potentially  grave  consequences  of  the 
executive  branch  agreeing  to  supply 
American  nuclear  technology  to  tradi- 
tionally hostile  nations  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  Congi'ess  must  Unequivocally 
indicate  the  necessity  of  tongressional 
consent  to  any  such  agreements. 

Present  law  recognizes  this  necessity 
where  atomic  information  is  supplied  by 
this  coimtry  for  military  u6es.  The  only 
requh-ement  for  agreementts  which  do 
not  deal  with  atomic  weapons,  however, 
mandates  that  the  President  submit  his 
agreement  to  the  Joint  cjommittee  on 
At(Hnic  Energy,  and  the  agreement  then 
goes  into  effect  after  30  days.  I  am  aware 
that  the  committee  has  undertaken  the 
most  careful  and  complete  review  of  all 
such  agreements  in  the  past,  and  in  fact 
has  sought  changes  in  the  agreements  to 
gain  greater  safeguards  against  misuse. 
to  which  administration  have  acceded. 
But  as  more  and  more  members  are 
added  to  the  "nuclear  clubi"  and  as  the 
capability  of  developing  nu<  lear  weapons 
becomes  more  widespread,  it  Is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  to  t  ake  an  active 
responsibility  in  the  procefs  which  dis- 
tributes this  technology. 

I  am  seriously  concenied  that  the 
President's  pledge  to  supply  this  ad- 
vanced technology  to  Egyp1  and  Israel  is 
not  a  cautious  step  in  th(  direction  of 
stability  in  the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  f  uUj- 
comprehend  reasoning  wldch  declares 
that  the  way  to  insm-e  peac  e  in  the  most 


volatile  area  of  the  world  Is  to  present 
the  antagonist  with  concrete  assistance 
that  could  conceivably  lead  to  Uie  de- 
velopment of  the  most  destructive  weap- 
ons ever  created.  It  is  highly  appropri- 
ate that  the  entire  Congress  should  have 
the  right  to  fully  consider  executive  pro- 
posals in  this  most  critical  area  of  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  altogether  inappropriate 
for  the  Executive  to  dole  out  American 
nuclear  technology  without  having  the 
concuiTence  of  the  Congress. 

My  amendment  is  straightforward :  It 
allows  the  Congress  to  act  to  disapprove 
any  atomic  agreements  by  concurrent 
resolution  within  a  60-day  time  period. 
But  I  believe  if  we  act  promptly,  we  will 
establish  the  procedural  methods  where- 
by the  Congress  can  act,  should  such 
action  become  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  few  days  I 
will  be  seeking  cosponsors  for  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  in  this  effort  to  insure  that  the 
Congress,  as  an  equal  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, and  as  a  guardian  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people,  will  be  able 
to  most  effectively  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  AND  IM- 
POUNDMENT CONTROL  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cttlver)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Budg- 
et and  Impoundment  Control  Act  repre- 
sents a  major  congressional  achievement 
of  responsible  reform  and  self-discipline. 

This  act,  based  on  arduous  deliberation 
and  the  most  careful  diagnosis,  is  a  de- 
termined declaration  by  Congress  that  it 
wishes  to  establish  control  over  the  now 
fragmented  and  piecemeal  consideration 
of  the  budget  and  revenues.  It  is  based 
on  a  broad  consensus  of  views  among 
several  committees  and  many  individual 
Members  of  Congress.  It  has  been  pro- 
gressively improved  as'  it  moved  through 
the  legislative  process  and  it  has  effec- 
tively reconciled  a  diversity  of  interests 
and  views. 

The  mechanisms  in  this  bill  make  it 
possible  to  relate  various  categories  of 
spending  to  one  another  as  well  as  spend- 
ing as  a  whole  to  revenue.  It  puts  severe 
restraints  on  back  door  spending  and 
brings  about  better  coherence  between 
the  authorization  and  appropriations 
processes.  At  the  same  time  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Budget  Committee  in  the 
House  insures  that  its  recommendations 
will  originate  in  a  group  which  does  not 
come  from  the  closed  imiverse  of  a  single 
committee  or  viewpoint  or  from  the  czar- 
dom  of  a  single  chairman.  The  rotation 
and  diversity  of  membership  mean  that 
program  and  priorities  will  be  blended 
with  requirements  of  expenditure  and 
revenue.  Budget  surpluses  and  deficits 
would  become  more  predictable  and 
manageable. 

At  the  same  time,  this  bill  also  carries 
a  proper  reassertlon  of  congressional  au- 
thority over  impoundments.  Resolutions 
in  this  bill  allow  the  Executive  reason- 
able latitude  for  limited  administrative 
deferrals  but  clearly  prohibits  the  use  of 
impoundments  as  a  silent  veto  of  policy 
determinations  and  objectives  enacted  by 


the  Congress.  No  longer  can  Uie  Presi- 
dent substitute  his  own  policies  for  those 
of  Congress. 

Congressman  Bolung  has  wisely  led 
the  House  conferees  and  helped  to 
achieve  a  bipartisan  approach  to  this  very 
difiQcult  issue  as  well  as  a  broad  harmony 
between  House  and  Senate.  He  showed 
the  same  leadership  in  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  of  which  I  &m 
honored  to  be  a  member.  The  select  com- 
mittee's recommendations  equally  de- 
serve consideration  and  adoption  at  this 
session  of  Congress  in  a  nonpartisan 
spirit  of  institutional  reform.  The  Budget 
Control  Act  is  one  of  the  essential  comer- 
stones  of  congressional  reform.  The 
Bollii^  committee  reforms  are  another. 

I  congratulate  the  architects  of  this 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
for  an  accomplishment  of  historic  mag- 
nitude. I  hope  that  in  turn  the  member- 
ship will  respond  with  the  same  stamina 
and  sense  of  purpose  to  the  imperatives 
of  committee  reform. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA-nON 
TO  REPEAL  DISC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  on  behalf  of  mj^self 
and  17  other  Members  of  the  House, 
legislation  to  repeal  the  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporation  tax  loophole. 

During  the  last  several  months,  I  have 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives two  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ports on  the  DISC  program  as  well  as 
statements  on  DISC  from  tax  experts 
and  an  analysis  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's first  report  on  DISC  operations. 

From  these  reports  one  can  conclude 
that: 

First,  there  is  no  way  to  determine 
whether  DISC  has  helped  increase  ex- 
ports; 

Second,  but  it  appears  unlikely  that 
DISC  has  had  any  impact; 

Third,  DISC  almost  entirely  is  a  tax 
subsidy  to  the  largest  American  corpora- 
tions; 

Fourth,  it  subsidizes  the  most  profit- 
able area  of  a  corporation's  sales; 

Fifth,  DISC  can  be  used  as  a  form  of 
stock  option  in  which  tax  can  be  avoided 
forever;  and 

Sixth,  its  cost  to  the  Treasury  is  run- 
ning three  times  more  than  expected. 

On  June  16,  1974,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  by  Harvard  Law  Prof. 
Stanley  S.  Surrey  entitled,  "DISC  Repeal 
Called  Needed  Tax  Reform."  As  Profes- 
sor Surrey  states: 

Repeal  would  remove  from  the  statute  a 
tax  atrocity  that  was  a  mistake  from  the 
very  start.  .  .  .  The  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  set  the  match  to  this  huge  paper 
monument  of  DISC  and  to  end  the  waste- 
ful revenue  loss — a  loss  that  it  never  antici- 
pated would  reach  the  $1  billion  figure  that 
is  now  projected.  A  quick  repeal  of  DISC  Is 
the  only  sensible  response  to  this  absurd 
tax  situation. 

Professor  Surrey's  article  follows: 
DISC    Repeal    Called    Needed    Tax    Reform 
(By  Stanley  S.  Surrey) 

Repeal  of  the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corp.  export  subsidy  provisions  would  be  an 


Income  tax  reform  of  high  priority.  Repeal 
wo\ild  prevent  an  annual  revenue  loss  that 
wUl  be  close  to  $1  bUllon  by  1975.  It  could 
be  simply  achieved — clean-cut  eUmlnation  of 
the  provisions  is  all  that  Is  needed.  Repeal 
would  not  aSect  our  export  trade.  And  fi- 
nally, repeal  would  remove  from  the  statute  a 
tax  atrocity  that  was  a  mistake  from  the  very 
start. 

DISC  was  adopted  in  1971,  at  the  Insistent 
urging  of  Uie  Treasury  Department,  as  a  tax 
subsidy  incentive  to  exporters.  That  depart- 
ment, spurred  by  statements  from  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  others  that  the  Treas- 
ury was  doing  nothing  to  Improve  our  export 
position,  had  desperately  looked  about  for 
some  subsidy  device  and  In  1970  had  come 
up  with  DISC. 

But  then  came  the  new  monetary  policy 
of  1971  and  the  first  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar, making  any  search  for  artificial  export 
incentives  beside  the  point.  Tet  the  Treas- 
ury clung  to  its  anachronistic  idea  of  a  DISC 
tax  incentive  and  pushed  it  before  the  Con- 
gress late  in  1971.  A  reluctant  Congress 
adopt£d  only  half  of  the  DISC  proposal. 

As  enacted,  DISC  allowed  a  new  type  of 
export  subsidiary  corporation  to  be  formed, 
half  of  whose  Income  from  export  activities 
would  be  relieved  from  current  income  taxa- 
tion. 

Most  companies  initially  thought  of  DISC 
presumably  as  o.  complex  device  requiring 
adoption  of  a  new  method  of  conducting  ex- 
port operations,  which  would  necessitate  re- 
structuring their  present  organizations  and 
procedures. 

They  soon  learned  that  DISC  is  purely  a 
paper  procedure  requiring  no  real  change  in 
port  operations.  AU  that  is  needed  is  creation 
of  a  new  subsidiary.  This  new  corporation 
need  not  have  any  employees,  any  operat- 
ing activities,  any  substance  whatever.  A  DISC 
requires  only  $2,500  of  capital  and  a  separate 
bank  account.  With  that,  a  manufacturer 
can  have  Its  accountants  start  the  paper  work 
that  Immediately  reduces  its  income  tax  by 
eliminating  from  taxable  Income  one-half  of 
the  DISC'S  share  of  the  profits  attributable 
to  the  export  sales  of  the  manufacturer. 

Once  manufacturers  with  export  sales 
caught  on  to  the  idea  that  DISC  was  a  tax 
reduction  gift  with  no  needed  change  in  their 
operations,  they  were  eager  to  accept  the 
DISC  bounty.  Thus,  there  were  1,000  DISCS 
by  March  1972,  some  3,439  at  the  end  of  1972 
and  more  than  5,000  by  February  1974. 

The  repeal  of  DISC  would  Involve  no  In- 
terruption of  or  effect  on  export  activities. 
Instead,  the  tax-reduction  paper  work  that 
DISC  brought  about  simply  would  end.  Un- 
like some  other  tax  reform  situations,  re- 
peal is  not  in  any  way  hampered  by  claims 
to  equities  based  on  actions  not  quickly  re- 
versible. 

The  real  facts  must  be  kept  squarely  in 
mind.  DISC  was  deliberately  planned  by  the 
Treasury  as  a  paper  device — as  an  elaborate 
file  drawers — as  a  schedule  on  a  tax  return. 

But  this  paper  device  meant  a  revenue  loss 
of  $250  million  for  1972  and  an  estimated 
loss  of  9500  million  In  1973.  By  1975,  the  loss 
is  estimated  to  be  $920  million.  We  arc  thus 
talking  about  a  device  that  wUl  soon  be  cost- 
ing the  government  more  than  (1  billion  a 
year.  Who  receives  these  benefits?  Treasury 
data  show: 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  untaxed  DISC 
export  Income  was  earned  by  eight  firms  In 
1972. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  DISC  receipts 
go  to  parent  corporations  whose  asset  sIm 
places  them  In  the  top  1  per  cent  of  VS. 
corporations. 

DISC  is  thus  a  windfall  handed  over  to  our 
largest  corporations.  Our  largest  corporations 
are  our  largest  exporters  and  DISC  simply  re- 
duces the  current  tax  on  export  activity.  A 
Treasury  official  was  recently  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  DISC  has  not  significantly  helped 
to  add  new  exporters  to  the  roster  of  existing 
ones. 
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There  is  a  reason  for  most  small  firms  to 
stay  clear  of  DISC.  While  a  DISC  is  a  paper 
corporation,  the  paper  work  can  be  immense. 
The  DISC  statutory  provisions  and  accom- 
panying Treasviry  regulations  are  a  mon- 
strous technical  morass.  DISC  rules  are  re- 
plete with  percentage  tests,  special  pricing 
rules,  ^>ecial  computations — all  a  technical 
paper  wonderland. 

For  the  big  companies,  elaborate  attention 
to  the  paper  work  can  enlarge  the  DISC 
payoff.  The  special  pricing  rules  a  DISC  en- 
Joys  are  an  elaborate  facade,  for  they  allow 
a  DISC  to  claim  as  its  profit — for  doing  noth- 
ing whatsoever — 60  per  cent  of  the  difference 
between  the  costs  of  the  export  product  and 
Its  final  sales  price,  in  complete  disregard  of 
the  arms-length  pricing  niles  developed  by 
the  IBS  and  the  courts. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  remarkable — and  sad- 
dening— how  little  the  Treasury  and  the  Con- 
gress that  relied  on  it  knew  about  this  paper 
device  It  was  fashioning.  The  Treasury  esti- 
mated the  first  year's  revenue  loss  to  be  $100 
million— It  tTirned  out  to  be  $250  mlUlon.  The 
second  year's  loss  was  said  to  be  $170  mil- 
lion— it  is  now  estimated  at  $500  mUlion. 

The  Treasury  now  says  the  reason  for  the 
difference  is  that  the  rate  of  return  on  export 
sales  te  about  twice  as  great  as  the  Treasury 
expected— it  Is  16  per  cent  as  against  the 
expected  8  per  cent,  which  is  the  average  for 
domestic  sales.  This  one  fact  alone  shows 
how  little  analysis  was  really  made  of  the 
situation — and  it  also  raises  the  question  of 
why  the  most  profitable  part  of  a  manxifac- 
tviring  and  selling  operation  must  be  sub- 
sidized. 

Congress  was  also  told  that  the  tax  on  the 
DISC  untaxed  income  would  only  be  deferred, 
BO  that  some  day  it  would  be  paid.  But  Con- 
gress was  not  told  that  the  deferral  could  he 
lengthy  and  that  the  present  value  of  such 
deferral  often  would  be  worth  about  as  much 
as  current  exemption. 
DISC  Is  thus  built  on  paper  and  myths. 
There  is  the  myth  that  a  DISC  Is  an  aggres- 
sively exporting  organization,  when  in  reality 
It  is  only  a  paper  company. 

There  Is  the  myth  that  the  tax  laeneflt  of 
DISC  is  "only  deferral"  so  that  not  much  is 
involved,  when  in  reality  the  deferral  is  so 
long  delayed  it  can  become  the  equivalent  of 
exemption. 

There  Is  the  myth  that  DISC -benefitted 
Income  must  be  Invested  In  "export-related 
assets,"  when  in  reality  that  is  but  a  drafting 
term  that  can  cover  any  assets  of  the  parent. 
There  is  the  myth  that  the  DlSC-bene- 
fltted  Income  cannot  be  used  by  the  parent 
for  manufacturing  activities  abroad,  when  In 
reality  a  properly  guided  parent  can  use 
those  fluids  to  btiild  a  plant  abroad. 

The  ultimate  question  remains  to  be 
asked — of  what  benefit  is  the  DISC  provision 
to  the  United  States?  We  know  about  the 
windfall  to  exporters — more  than  three  times 
as  large  as  the  Treasury  estimated — and  we 
know  that  the  only  operational  price  paid  by 
exporters  for  this  windfall  Is  that  of  paying 
accountants  and  lawyers  to  handle  the  work 
that  keeps  thU  Intricate  paper-consuming 
machine  properly  nourished.  But  do  we  as  a 
nation  gain  anything? 

The  answer  Is  no.  The  Treasury  In  Its  first 
report  on  DISC  could  come  up  with  no  solid 
evidence  that  our  export  position  had  at  all 
been  Improved  because  of  the  presence  of 
DISC.  Our  exports  have  Indeed  increased — 
from  $48.8  bUllon  In  1972  to  $70.3  bUllon  In 
1973.  But  behind  this  Increase  are  such  major 
developments  as  two  devaluations  of  the  dol- 
lar, a  new  monetary  system,  a  worldwide  In- 
flation and  a  worldwide  food  shortage  leading 
to  a  huge  Increase  In  agricultural  exports. 
Exporters  who  benefit  from  the  policy 
changes  should  not  also  be  handed  a  tax  re- 
duction windfall  through  DISC — a  windfall 
that  Incresises  automatically  as  exporters  reap 
the  benefits  of  these  and  other  policy 
changes. 


So  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  set 
the  match  to  this  huge  paper  monument  of 
DISC  and  to  end  the  wasteful  revenue  loss — 
a  loss  that  It  never  anticipated  would  reach 
the  $1  billion  figiu-e  that  is  now  projected.  A 
qviick  repeal  of  DISC  is  the  only  sensible  re- 
sponse to  this  absurd  tax  situation. 

The  importance  of  DI^C  as  a  "tax 
reducer"  for  major  corpomtions  can  be 
seen  in  a  recent  analysis  completed  by 
tax  analysts  and  advocates  of  the  effec- 
tive tax  rates  of  America's  five  major 
aerospace  companies.  Airplane  manufac- 
ture and  sales  is  certainly  one  of  the 
areas  in  which  the  United  States  is  pre- 
dominant In  the  world.  Whether  it  be 
safe,  economical  new  plants  or  parts  for 
old  planes,  the  United  Btates  is  the 
world's  prime  supplier.  Yet  we  have  ex- 
tended DISC  to  these  comt>anies  to  help 
them  make  the  sales  thay  would  nor^ 
mally  make  ansrway.  Thf  study  shows 
that: 

Exports    through    domesti 
sales  corporations   (DISCs) 
ment  tax  credit  were  the  pi 
of  tax  avoidance  used  by  fivie  of  the  largest 
aerospace  firms  In  1973. 

According  to  the  analysis,  DISC  sav- 
ings were  worth  an  averai  e  reduction  of 
4.6  points  from  the  statutory  rate  of  48 
percent.  The  tax  analysis 
study  follows: 

Exports    through    domestic 
sales  corporations  (DISCs) 
ment  tax  credit  were  the  principal  methods 
of  tax  avoidance  used  by  fli  e  of  the  largest 
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MAIOR  AEROSPACE  COMPANIES,  1973 
gures  are  percentages  of  pretax  financial  income) 


Statutory  rate 


liKreases  (decreases)  due  to: 

Investment  credit 

DISC 

Foreign  tax 

State  tax 

Tax-exempt  interest 

Capital  gains 

Depletion 

Miscellaneous 


EKective  rate. 


!  Of  this  38  percent,  5.4  percent  of  l 
tract  for  lax  purposes.  The  company  has 
in  excess  of  that  year's  tax  expense  by 


aerospace  firms  in  1973,  accoifUng  to  the 
companies'  annual  reports  filM  with  the 
Securities   and   Exchange   Cominlssiou. 

The  DISCS  were  more  important  In  four 
of  the  five  cases.  The  DISC  savings  were  worth 
an  average  reduction  of  4.6  poipts  from  the 
statutory  rate  of  48'/f  on  pre-tajc  net  Income 
and  the  Investment  credit  produced  an  aver- 
age saving  of  4.1  percentage  poinp. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  comments 
above  and  the  data  on  the  accompanying 
table  reflect  tax  items  that  make  a  "per- 
manent" change  In  tax  liability.  In  the  case 
of  many  industries  and  corporations,  so- 
called  "timing"  differences  alsc  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  amoxmt  of  taxes  actual- 
ly paid  by  the  taxpayer. 

Permanent  differences,  such  4^  tlie  Invest- 
ment tax  credit,  are  actual  writeoffs  of  taxes. 
The  timing  differences  permit  a  tax  reduc- 
tion in  one  or  even  many  years!  but  the  fed- 
eral government,  in  theory,  wUi  recapture  at 
least  part  of  these  taxes  at  a  l$ter  date.  For 
example,  a  deduction  for  depreciation  must 
later  be  subtracted  from  the  cpst  when  the 
asset  Is  sold,  thus  making  the  capital  gain 
on  the  asset  higher  and  Incseasing  taxes. 
When  fast  depreciation  is  used,  this  means 
that  there  could  later  be  a  period  of  re- 
ceiving no  depreciation  deduction  on  the  as- 
set even  though  It  still  is  In  \iseJ 

Reality  Is  radically  different.  Large  cor- 
porations which  continually  ire  acquiring 
assets  generally  do  not  get  to  thie  point  where 
the  government  reci^tures.  Ih  effect,  the 
company  has  another  permaaent  tax  dif- 
ference. When  possible.  Tax  Noites  will  high- 
light that  difference.  (There  were  none  for 
the  aerospace  companies  included  in  this 
report.) 
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1  Of  this  <3.2  percent  rate,  the  provi  ion  for  foreign  taxes  was  19.3  percent  so  that  the  U.S.  tax  rate  was  13.9  percent.  Timing 
differences  netted  out  in  1973.         .        ^^^  iefetiei  by  not  recognizing  income  on  long-term  contracte  unt  I  the  end  of  the  con- 

iJisclosed  that  this  timing  difference  will  "turnaround"  and  result  in  a  1 3X  payment  in  1974 

3  Of  thi°28"2  percent  prov7sioT°he'fie'igTti'??'rovision  was  13.7  percent  leaving  a  US.  tax  provision  erf  14  j  P*,TU!l5hu'"" 
pany  indicated  that  timing  differences  cn  deferral  of  contract  income  recognition  will  be  offset  by  oss  carry trwards  available 

"aI  hough  taxes  were  expensed  on  tl»e  income  statement  to  the  tune  of  37  percent  taxes  currently  payable  are  only  3.2  pe  cent 
due  to  operating  loss  and  investment  <?edit  carryforwards  of  36.6  percent  which  are  partially  offset  by  timijig  difference  turn- 
arounds' of  4.9  percent 

Note:  Categories  constituting  less  thetJ2.4  percent  are  not  required  to  be  separately  set  out  and  are  often  shown  ks  "miscellaneous.' 
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It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Spsaker,  that  the 
Congress  will  repeal  DIS( :  this  year. 


NUCI^AR      POWER 
EGYPT  AND 


COOPERATIVE 

AGREEMENTS  WITI 
ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tei  apore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Ho  use,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  ]  'rice)  is  recog 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinoii .  Mr.  Speaker, 
considerable  interest  has  " 
by  the  President's  annoinced  intention 
on  Jime  14  to  enter  int  3  a  cooperative 
nuclear  power  agi'eemeit  with  Egypt, 
and  his  statement  yesterday  indicating 
that  a  similar  type  of  arriingement  would 
be  negotiated  with  Israrfl.  As  Chairman 


of  the  Joint  Committee  or^  Atomic  En- 
ergy, I  am  particularly  sei^itive  to  the 
concerns,  opinions,  and  intaiest  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  these  importan(t  matters.  1 
want  to  assure  my  fellow  Representatives 
and  Senators  that  the  Joittt  Committee 
will  be  appropriately  responsive  to  any 
desire  on  their  part  to  be  I  appraised  of 
developments  concerning  fiiese  matters 
and  to  have  an  opportimity  to  convey 
their  views  to  the  committee  in  the  course 
of  the  committee's  consideration  of  any 
arrangements  that  may  be  proposed. 

At  this  very  preliminary  stage,  it  may 
be  helpful  if  I  described  the  general 
background  of  this  situation: 

Pursuant  to  section  125  and  related 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  liiergy  Act  of 
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1954,  as  amended,  agreements  involving 
the  export  of  special  nuclear  material  or 
nuclear  reactors  may  not  be  undertaken 
unless  and  imtil  a  series  of  statutorily 
required  steps  are  taken: 

First,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
must  submit  to  the  President  a  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation,  together  with 
its  recommendations.  The  submitted 
proposal  must  include:  First,  the  terms, 
conditions,  duration,  nature,  and  scope 
of  the  proposed  cooperation;  second,  a 
guaranty  by  the  other  party  that  the 
security  safeguards  and  standards  pro- 
vided for  in  the  agreement  will  be  main- 
tained; and  third,  certain  other  guaran- 
tees by  such  party  respecting  the  use  of 
special  materials  and  their  unavailabil- 
ity to  unauthorized  persons; 

Second,  the  President  must  approve 
the  proposed  agreement,  following  a 
written  determination  by  him  that  its 
implementation  would  promote,  and 
would  not  constitute  an  imreasonable 
risk  to,  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity; and 

Third,  the  proposed  agreement  for  co- 
operation, together  with  the  President's 
approval  and  determination,  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  for  a 
period  of  30  days  while  Congress  is  in 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint  Committee  will 
issue  a  public  announcement,  and  I  will 
inform  this  body,  when  the  committee 
receives  a  submission  of  a  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  with  Egypt, 
and  with  Israel,  and  the  committee  will 
make  every  effort  to  accommodate  the 
wishes  of  Members  of  the  Congress  for 
information  or  conveyance  of  their  views. 
FoUowing  the  Joint  Committee's  con- 
sideration of  each  submittal,  a  report 
will  be  made  to  the  House  and  to  the 
Senate  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Meanwhile  and  pending  any  submit- 
tals to  the  Joint  Committee,  the  commit- 
tee will  see  to  it  that  it  is  kept  fully 
and  currently  informed  of  developments 
arising  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation 
of  potential  agreements  for  cooperation 
with  Egypt  and  Israel,  and  I  will  keep 
this  body  appropriately  informed  of  ap- 
parent progress. 

To  date,  negotiations  have  not  yet 
begun.  They  may  not  commence  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  I  anticipate  that  a  number 
of  intrinsic  features — particularly  the 
inclusion  of  carefully  devised,  stringent 
safeguards  requirements — will  take  some 
time  to  negotiate.  Protraction  and  diffi- 
culties may  well  be  encountered  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations,  despite  the 
best  of  intentions  on  all  sides.  I  have  been 
assured  that  restricted  data  will  defi- 
nitely not  be  involved  in  the  anticipated 
agreements,  so  this  important  aspect  will 
•not  be  part  of  any  difficulties  in  the 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  considerable 
platform  of  my  experience  with  these 
matters  for  almost  three  decades,  I 
strongly  recommend  to  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers in  the  Congress  that  we  await  the 
development  of  a  significant  core  of  hard 
information — preferably  the  statutorily 
required  submissions  of  any  proposed 
agreements  for  cooperation — before  re- 
acting legislatively  or  definitively  in  any 
way  to  the  President's  announced  inten- 


tions respecting  cooperative  nuclear 
power  agreements  with  Egypt  and  Israel. 
Congress  will  have  ample  time  to  respond 
to  any  such  proposed  agreement  in  a 
manner  it  determines  to  be  necessary  or 
advisable  in  the  national  interest. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  add  the 
following  items  of  related  baclcground 
interest : 

First.  Egypt  has  a  small  research  re- 
actor obtained  from  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  a 
2MW  thermal  reactor  which  began  op- 
eration in  1961.  Such  a  reactor  produces 
Plutonium,  but  in  such  small  amoimts 
as  to  have  no  practical  value  as  a  source 
of  material  for  weapons.  The  reactor  is 
not  subject  to  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  safeguards. 

Pursuant  to  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  Israel,  for  nuclear  research — which 
excludes  power  reactors — the  United 
States  furnished  Israel  with  a  small  re- 
search reactor  of  5MW  thermal  capacity 
using  highly  enriched  uraniiun.  Such  a 
reactor  does  not  produce  a  significant 
quantity  of  plutonium.  This  reactor  be- 
gan operation  in  1960.  It  is  subject  to 
IAEA  safeguards. 

Israel  also  has  a  26MW  thermal  nat- 
ural uranium,  heavy  water  moderated 
reactor,  known  as  the  Dimona  reactor. 
This  reactor  was  obtained  from  France, 
and  began  operating  in  1963.  Such  a  re- 
actor is  capable  of  producing  up  to  about 
8  kilograms  of  plutoniimi  per  year.  It  is 
not  subject  to  IAEA  safeguards. 

Second.  Egypt  has  signed,  but  not  yet 
ratified,  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 
Israel  is  not  a  signatory  to  that  treaty. 

Third.  FoUowing  is  a  listing  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear international  agreements: 
A.  BiLATERAi.  Agreements  fob  Cooperation 

IN  THE  Civn.  Uses  of  Atomic  Enebct 

COUNTRY,   scope,   EFFECTIVE   DATE,   AND 
termination    DATE 

Argentina:  Research  and  Power;  July  25, 
1969;  July  24,  1999. 

Australia:  Research  and  Power;  May  28, 
1957;  May  27.  1997. 

Austria:  Research  and  Power;  Jan.  24, 
1970;  Jan.  25.  2000. 

Brazil :  Research  and  Power;  Sept.  20,  1972; 
Sept.  19,  2002. 

Ctoiada:  Research  and  Power;  July  21, 
1955;  July  13,  1980. 

China,  Rep.  of:  Research  and  Power;  June 
22,  1972;  June  21,  2002. 

Colombia:  Research;  March  29,  1963; 
March  28,  1977. 

Finland:  Research  and  Power;  July  7, 1970; 
July  6,  2000. 

Greece:  Research;  Aug.  4,  1955;  Aug.  3, 
1974. 

India:  Power  (Tarapur);  Oct  25,  1963; 
Oct.  24,  1993. 

Indonesia:  Research;  Sept.  21,  1960;  Sept. 
20.  1980. 

Iran:  Research;  April  27,  1959;  April  26, 
1979. 

Ireland:  Research;  July  9,  1958;  July  8 
1978. 

Israel:  Research;  July  12,  1955;  April  11 
1975. 

Italy:  Research  and  Power;  April  15.  1958; 
April  14.  1978. 

Japan :  Research  and  Power;  July  10,  1968; 
July  9,  2003. 

Korea:  Research  and  Power;  March  19, 
1973;  March  18.2003. 

Norway:  Research  and  Power;  June  8, 1967- 
June  7.  1997. 

Philippines:  Research  and  Power;  July  19, 
ig-'S:  July  18,  1998. 

Portugal :  Research;  July  19,  1969;  July  18 
1979. 


South  Africa:  Research  and  Power;  Aug. 
22,  1967;  Aug.  21,  1977. 

Spain:  Research  and  Power;  Feb.  12,  1958; 
Feb.  11,  1988. 

Sweden:  Research  and  Power;  Sept.  15. 
1966;  Sept.  14,  1996. 

Switzerland:  Research  and  Power;  Aug.  8, 
1966;  Aug.  7,  1996. 

Thailand:  Research;  March  13,  1956; 
March  12. 1975. 

Turkey:  Research;  June  10,  1956;  June  9. 
1981. 

United  Kingdom:  Research;  July  21,  1965; 
July  20,  1976. 

United  Kingdom:  Power;  July  15,  1966; 
July  14, 1976. 

Venezuela:  Researcti  and  Power;  Feb.  9, 
1960;  Feb.  8,  1980. 

Viet -Nam:  Research;  JOly  1,  1969;  June  30, 
1974. 

30  agreements  with  29  countries. 

B.   Agreements   for   Cooperation   With 
International  Organizations 

organization,   scope,   Ef'f'IWJl'lVE  DATE,  AND 
TERMINATION    DATS 

European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(EURATOM) :  Joint  Nuclear  Power  Program; 
Feb.   18,   1959;    Dec.  31,   1985. 

Euratom:  *  Additional  Agreement  to  Joint 
Nuclear  Power  Program;  July  26,  1960;  Dec. 
31.  1995. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA) :  Supply  of  Materials,  etc.;  Aug.  7, 
1959;  Aug.  6.  1979. 

•The  1955  research  agreement  with  Den- 
mark was  allowed  to  expire  on  July  24,  1973; 
cooperation  was  folded  In  tinder  the  Addi- 
tional Agreement. 


THE  BUDGET  CONTROL  BILL, 
H.R.  7130 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  remarks  of  historical 
perspective  on  this  landmark  budget  con- 
trol legislation  we  have  approved  today. 
This  is  a  great  day  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, for  we  have  moved  a  step 
closer  to  approving  procedvires  for  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  congressional 
budgeting  system. 

We  in  Congress,  in  the  past,  have  not 
been  able  to  go  to  the  Nation  with  a  clean 
record  and  in  good  faith  because,  in  fact, 
we  have  not  been  very  fiscally  responsi- 
ble. This  irresponsibility  has  not,  at  the 
congressional  level,  necessarily  indicated 
a  lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  But  it  rests  on  a  system  and  out- 
moded procedures  in  the  Congress  which 
tend   toward   collective   irresponsibility. 

We  have  been  through  several  con- 
frontations with  the  White  House  over 
impoundment.  In  1972  when  the  Presi- 
dent sent  up  his  proposal  to  limit  total 
expenditures  as  part  of  the  debt  ceiling 
measure,  we  had  to  bite  the  bullet  on  this 
critical  issue  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  where  the 
proposal  was  made.  I  told  the  Members 
that,  yes,  this  is  abdication  if  we  put 
outer  limits  on  spending  which  are  less 
than  the  amount  of  appropriated  ftmds; 
that  then  the  President  will  make  the 
cuts  in  his  own  manner  and  according 
to  his  priorities:  and  that  we  in  Con- 
gress are,  in  effect,  abdicating  our  re- 
sponsibility. But  I  told  the  committee 
then  that  this  was  not  really  a  new  thing; 
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this  was  an  abdication  that  had  taken 
place  during  the  past  century. 

Ever  since  1865  when  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  split  to  establish 
a  separate  Appropriations  Committee, 
tlie  revenue  and  spending  f imctions  have 
been  divided,  and  since  that  time  fiscal 
responsibility  has  proliferated  in  the 
Congress.  Then  in  the  1920's  when  we  es- 
tablished legislative  spending  procedures 
that  led  to  back  door  spending  and  end 
runs  around  the  appropriations  process 
we  f ui-ther  proliferated  our  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. Finally  when  the  Appropriations 
Committee  split  into  a  dozen  more  or 
less  autonomous  subcommittees  each 
with  its  own  power  and  with  nobody 
putting  the  whole  package  together  we 
further  proliferated  our  effort. 

In  the  very  nature  of  our  process, 
whereby  we  extend  obligational  author- 
ity to  the  President  for  long-range  pro- 
grams, we  have  rendered  meaningless 
the  total  dollar  figure  on  any  appropria- 
tion bill.  Since  the  funds  in  that  appro- 
priations bill  may  not  extend  Just  to  1 
year,  but  often  to  a  series  of  years,  and 
to  different  series  of  years  in  the  case  of 
almost  every  program  included  in  the 
bill,  we  reach  the  point  where  the  Presi- 
dent has  over  $250  billion  of  money  in 
the  pipeline  previously  appropriated. 
That  is  authority  to  spend  from  pre- 
viously appropriated  bills,  and  almost 
totally  beyond  the  control  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Well,  all  of  this  has  led  to  an  irrespon- 
sible system,  and  so  I  proposed  to  the 
committee  last  fall  a  procedure  where- 
by we  would  establish  a  temporary  com- 
mittee, a  joint  committee  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  that  would  report  back  to 
the  Congress  early  in  this  session  with 
a  procedure  for  the  establishment  of 
new  Budget  Committees  in  the  Congress. 
The  committee  bought  the  package,  as 
did  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
spending  ceiling  finally  was  removed,  al- 
though the  President  implemented  it 
an3rway. 

But  we  did  establish  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control,  and  I 
sei-ved  as  cochairman,  with  Jamie  Whit- 
ten,  the  able  and  responsible  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. The  Senators — and  this  is  not  their 
usual  procedure — the  Senators  on  the 
Joint  Committee  were  extremely  kind  in 
bowing  to  the  House  for  the  chairman- 
ship. We  had  an  Executive  Committee 
including  Senators  Russell  Long,  John 
McClellan,  and  Roman  Hruska,  and 
Congressman  Herman  Schneebeli,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

This  legislation  has  truly  been  a  joint 
effort.  We  should  acknowledge  the  fine 
and  dedicated  work  of  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control.  The  following  House  Members, 
in  addition  to  Jamie  Whitten  and  my- 
self, were  active  participants  in  our  delib- 
erations and  deserve  commendations 
from  the  House: 

James  Bttrke,  Martha  GRinriHS,  Dan 
rosteitkowskl,  herman  schneebeu, 
Harold  Collier,  Joel  Broyhill,  George 


Mahon,  John  Rooney,  JRobert  Sekes, 
Elford  Cederberg,  John  Rhodes,  Glenn 
Davis,  Henry  Reuss,  anil  James  Broy- 
hill. 

The  professional  stafl  of  the  Joint 
Budget  Committee,  Dr.  I  lurence  Wood- 
worth,  Eugene  Wilhelm,  Albert  Buck- 
berg,  and  John  King  we;e  most  helpful 
in  putting  our  budget  con(  epts  into  work- 
able language.  Their  pe  ception  of  the 
problems  we  faced,  an(  their  critical 
analysis  of  our  various  re  commendations 
were  vital  to  our  work.  "Vi  e  owe  them  our 
sincere  thanks  for  their  enormous  con- 
tributions. 

By  February  of  1973,  t  le  Joint  Budget 
Committee  reached  uni  nimous  agree- 
ment on  a  rough  outlinn  of  basic  prin- 
ciples, and  after  full  heirings  and  fur- 
ther deliberations,  we  iss  led  our  final  re- 
port and  proposed  H.R.  '  130  on  April  18, 
1973.  It  is  this  legislatia  n,  with  amend- 
ments, which  is  the  basii  for  the  confer- 
ence report  we  approved  this  afternoon. 
Our  colleagues  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, in  particular  the  i;entleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk) 
played  a  major  role  in  shaping  the  bill 
and  carrying  through  )n  the  arduous 
details  of  conference.  The  structure  of 
our  proposal  was  altered  somewhat,  but 
I  am  pleased  with  this  t  ill  and  believe  it 
is  most  consistent  with  he  Joint  Budget 
Committee's  original  pr<  iposals. 

This  is  revolutionary  legislation,  for 
Congress  will  soon  debi  te,  for  the  first 
time  ever,  our  national  [oals  and  priori- 
ties in  a  framework  com  )rehensible  to  all 
citizens.  If  we  make  this  work,  we  will  be 
clearly  asserting  our  co  istitutional  pre- 
rogatives over  the  pow;r  of  the  purse. 
These  new  procedures-  as  good  as  they 
appear — will  only  function  well  if  the 
leadership  and  Members  of  both  Houses 
are  determined  to  maka  them  work. 
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respected  institution  and  aJ  more  effec- 
tive partner  in  our  Federal  Government. 
I  believe  it  will  be  recognized  as  the  ma- 
jor fiscal  reform  of  the  20th  century,  and 


a  fundamental  new  element 


work  of  our  democratic  stnicture 


in  the  frame 


The  members  of  the  i  ew  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  have  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
concept  of  a  congressio  lal  budget  proc- 
ess. They  will  also  have  to  be  attuned  to 
the  needs  and  priorities  of  the  Nation  at 
large  as  never  before,  otr  leadership  and 
all  Members  must  recognize  that  refusal 
by  either  House  to  achieve  a  legislative 
agreement  can  wreck  t]  lis  delicate  proc- 
ess. The  gut  issues  of  o  u-  Government — 
the  raising  of  revenues  and  the  allocat- 
ing of  spending  prior  ties,  will  be  in- 
volved in  this  process,  and  that  implies 
numerous  opportunitle  \  for  strong  dis- 
agreement. As  a  resul.,  I  believe  each 
committee  member  mi  ist  be  willing  to 
give  up  something  to  turn  this  into  a 
forceful,  operational  ex  ;rcise  in  congres- 
sional responsibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ■  le  must  also  take 
care  that  the  director  and  staff  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  '  Office  are  profes- 
sionals of  the  highest  c  iliber.  Competent 
staff  work  on  the  Bvdget  Committees 
themselves  is  also  vital  If  we  are  to  make 
the  system  work. 

I  am  genuinely  pro'  id  of  and  deeply 
pleased  with  the  comp  etion  of  this  leg- 
islation. It  is  the  first ;  ef  orm  of  Its  kind 
since  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921.  This  bill  will  make  Congress  a  more 


WHY  AMERICA  NEEDS  A  CHEMICAL 
WARFARE  CAPABILITY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter.)  I 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker!  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  in  recent  months  about 
chemical  weapons;  much  Ifess  about  the 
need  for  our  nation  to  hai  e  a  chemical 
warfare  capability.  I  wan.  to  put  this 
need  in  the  proper  context  —the  context 
of  national  defense. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
warned  Congress  that  he  chemical 
weapons  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  "represent  a  seri- 
ous potential  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  allied  forces  in  Eiu-cpe  and  else- 
where." 

In  testimony  to  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices subcommittee  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament,  Amos  A.  jirdan,  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Dafense  for  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs,  said: 

The  USSR  is  better  prepa;ed  to  operate 
ofifenslvely  and  defensively  Jin  a  chemical 
environment  than  any  othei  nation  In  the 
world.  We  believe  It  haa  developed,  stand- 
ardized and  stockpiled  hlghlf  toxic  chemical 
agents  for  dissemination  bytround  and  air 
munitions  and  is  technically  capable  of 
producing  all  known  toxic  kgents  In  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  support  ijull-scale  opera- 
tions. _  I 

The  U.S.S.R.  provided  )the  Arab  side 
with  chemical  warfare  defensive  equip- 
ment during  the  OctobeJ  1973  war  in 
the  Middle  East,  but  it  w^ 
could  have  been  used,  the 
there. 

The  United  States  has  

budget  for  the  coming  fiscfil  year  an  item 
of  $5.8  million  for  continuing  research 
on  so-called  binary  weapons,  and  a  simi- 
lar sum  to  begin  setting  up  a  factory  at 
Pine  Bluff,  Colo.,  for  theif  manufacture. 
Comparatively,  this  is  an  extremely  small 
budget  request. 

The  binary  is  a  nerve  gas  in  a  new 
format.  The  two  principal|  components  of 
binary  gas,  which  separately  are  only 
mildly  toxic,  would  be  keiit  apart  during 
storage  and  transport,  thereby  introduc- 
ing a  new  element  of  safejty.  They  would 
be  combined  only  in  cor 
two  parts  of  a  gas  shell, 
membrane,  would  combiij 
lethal. 

Spokesmen  for  the 
ment  defended  the  bl  . 
sential  part  of  the  American  "deterrent" 
armory.  In  contrast  the  alleged  dangers 
it  could  present  to  the  United  States  and 
the  world  community  ha's^  been  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  a  number  df  experts — ^real 
or  Imagined — on  chemical  warfare. 

Our  Armed  Forces  have  included 
chemical  weapons  in  thep:  armament  to 
assist  In  achieving  thel?  primary  mis- 
sion— to  deter  armed  conflict — speclfi- 
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kbat.  Then  the 
separated  by  a 
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cally  to  deter  the  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons in  any  conflict  in  which  the  United 
States  is  involved.  If  chemical  weapons 
are  lised  against  us,  it  is  sound  policy  to 
have  the  capability  to  retaliate.  Part  of 
the  Armed  Foixies  mission  is  to  be  able  to 
resolve  a  conflict  on  terms  favorable  to 
the  United  States  if  deterrence  fails.  The 
maintenance  of  this  capability  to  retali- 
ate in  kind  supports  our  overall  strategy 
of  deterrence  while  bolstering  the  credi- 
bility of  that  strategy.  It  applies  to 
chemical  weapons  just  as  it  does  to  other 
weapons. 

It  is  axiomatic  that,  while  we  seek  to 
avoid  war,  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight, 
even  though  the  threat  may  not  be  to  the 
c(Mitinent  itself.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  the  chemical  warfare  threat.  Chemi- 
cal weapons  are  not,  and  have  never  been, 
considered  strategic  weapons  by  the 
United  States.  However,  as  we  meet  our 
commitments  overseas,  we  are  placed  in 
positions  where  we  could  be  subjected  to 
an  attack  with  tactical  chemical  weap- 
ons. In  these  situations  the  initiator  of 
chemical  warfare  could  gain  a  significant 
tactical  advantage  over  the  defender  if 
the  defender  does  not  have  the  ability 
both  to  protect  himself  and  to  retaliate 
in  kind.  Even  if  protective  equipment  is 
available  and  used  by  the  defender,  he 
may  still  suffer  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
tactical  mobility  since  his  forces  would  be 
encumbered  by  the  necessary  protective 
equipment.  With  a  retaliatory  capability, 
he  can  subject  the  attacker  to  similar 
severe  operational  constraints  attendant 
to  warfare  In  a  toxic  environment. 

The  preparedness  of  our  Armed  Forces 
to  survive  In  a  toxic  environment  and  to 
retaliate  if  authorized  is  a  subject  for 
which  we  all  should  share  a  concern. 

But  just  what  does  preparedness  mean? 
It  means  having  the  forces  you  need 
where  you  need  them  and  when  you  need 
them. 

It  alsb  means  that  these  forces  must 
be  capable.  And  it  means  that  the 
strength  of  these  forces  must  be  credible, 
to  our  friends  and  allies  as  well  as  to 
our  potentisd  enemies  if  we  are  to  deter 
war.  Preparedness  also  explains  other 
important  parts  of  our  Armed  Forces  ac- 
tivities. It  accounts  for  our  concern  that 
we  have  modem  effective  weapons  sys- 
tems with  which  to  equip  these  forces 
and  our  interest  in  having  a  strong  pro- 
duction and  mobilization  base  on  which 
we  can  build  additional  strength  if 
needed. 

AU  of  this  points  toward  the  goal  of 
providing  an  effective,  credible  fighting 
force  with  sufficient  flexibility  to  respond 
to  any  threat. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
chemical  capability  is  that  It  provides 
the  President  and  the  Nation  an  option 
for  limited  retaliation  to  the  use  of  chem- 
ical weapons  which  is  below  the  nuclear 
threshold.  Th\s  option  thus  provides  for 
a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  in  conflicts 
involving  chemicals  while  improving  the 
credibility  of  deterrence  against  any  use 
of  chemical  weapons. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  foremost  among 
potential  adversaries  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  there 


that  the  dominant  threat  of  chemical 
warfare  exists  for  U.S.  Forces. 

For  many  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
maintained  a  CW  capability  unequalled 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  large 
amoimts  of  Russian  chemical,  biological, 
and  radiological  equipment  captured  in 
the  Middle  East  only  6  months  ago  re- 
flect this  capability,  and  emphasize  So- 
viet CW  preparedness. 

Soviet  titx^s  In  Eastern  Europe  are 
superbly  trained  with  these  systems,  us- 
ing them  routinely  in  field  training,  U.S. 
Forces  do  not  receive  comparable  train- 
ing. Large  Russian  Army  maneuvers  in- 
clude a  highly  realistic  chemical  war- 
fare phase.  Soviet  troops  and  unit  lead- 
ers are  trained  to  exploit  immediately 
the  results  of  their  own  offensive  chemi- 
cal operations,  and  to  defend  against 
possible  CW  attacks  by  an  adversary. 
Their  training  stresses  both  technical 
proflciency  in  the  use  of  CW  equipment, 
and  psychological  preparation  to  operate 
in  a  toxic  envirormient  if  need  be.  Why? 
Do  they  plan  to  use  these  weapons? 

Although  critics  of  U.S.  chemical  war- 
fare policy  can  belittle  or  ignore  these 
unpleasant  facts,  responsible  civilian  and 
military  officials  must  suldress  them 
squarely.  For  many  years  they  have  rec- 
ognized America's  fundamental  interest 
is  to  prevent  the  use  of  lethal  chemical 
weapons  against  U.S.  Forces.  National 
strategy  should  accomplish  this  by 
maintenance  of  a  credible  retaliatory 
CW  deterrent,  supplemented  by  interna- 
tional efforts  to  reach  a  realistic  accord 
which  would  limit  chemical  warfare.  It 
is  a  strategy  which  has  been  eminently 
successful  so  far  in  avoiding  a  chemical 
attack  against  U.S.  troops. 

The  U.S.  position  is  pointedly  non- 
provocative.  In  1969,  the  President  re- 
affirmed a  no-first-use  policy  and  stipu- 
lated that  any  chemical  retaliation  by 
U.S.  Forces  would  require  Presidential 
approval.  Under  extremely  tight  legal 
and  regulatory  controls,  American  of- 
fensive CW  systems  and  stockpiles  are 
probably  supervised  more  intensively 
than  any  other  national  asset,  includ- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 

Opponents  of  this  strategy  have  made 
much  of  the  failure  of  U.S.  negotiators 
to  reach  a  quick  agreement  at  Geneva 
which  would  abandon  offensive  CW 
weapons,  in  the  same  fashion  as  was 
done  several  years  ago  with  biological 
warfare  systems.  Their  principal  argu- 
ment is  that  an  offensive  CW  capability 
offers  no  useful  deterrent  when  America 
already  has  such  potent  nuclear 
muscle — ^whlch  they  claim  could  be  used 
to  deter  or  respond  to  any  chemical 
attack. 

This  Is  flimsy  logic.  What  President  of 
the  United  States  would  want  to  ini- 
tiate tactical  nuclear  warfare  when  his 
troops  in  the  field  have  encountered  a 
localized  chemical  attack?  Escalation  to 
the  nuclear  level  is  a  major  step,  one 
with  new  risks,  and  to  be  avoided  If 
possible.  But  if  the  President  lost  his 
intermediate  option  at  the  CW  level,  he 
could  be  forced  to  take  that  step. 

For  these  reasons,  the  nuclear  deter- 
rent to  a  chemical  attack  is  simply  not 


credible.  Worse,  it  could  easily  encour- 
age CW  adventures  by  an  adversary. 
Knowing  that  in  a  conventional  conflict 
America  would  not  wish  to  escalate  to 
nuclear  weapons,  a  potential  enemy 
could  well  be  encouraged  to  use  CW  if 
he  had  the  capability.  This  situation  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  if  the  U.S.  should 
have  to  fight  a  conventional  war  in  the 
NATO  theater. 

To  avoid  putting  U.S.  troops  in  such 
an  untenable  position,  this  country  h£is 
discretely  maintained  a  small  CW  re- 
taliatory capabihty  for  years — a  sober- 
ing restraint  on  any  possible  chemical 
attacker.  Even  a  small  capability  means 
the  latter  will  have  to  pay  a  high  price — 
the  loss  of  mobility  and  commxmications, 
the  encumbrances  of  protective  equip- 
ment, the  severe  disruption,  and  the 
casualties — if  he  initiates  chemicsd  op- 
erations. That  knowledge  is  the  most 
precise  sort  of  deterrent  against  CW. 
Many  historians  agree  that  Germany  did 
not  use  chemicals  in  World  War  n  be- 
cause she  feared  just  such  retaliation-in- 
kind  from  the  Allies.  There  is  simply  no 
credible  response  other  than  CW  retalia- 
tion that  could  equivalently  offset  the 
effects  of  a  chemical  attack  against  U.S. 
Forces.  If  there  were,  it  would  have  been 
pursued  long  ago.  Moreover,  these  argu- 
ments miss  the  central  point — that 
America  seeks  to  deter  the  outbreak  of 
CW,  not  merely  psdliate  it. 

The  whole  subject  of  chemical  war- 
fare is  so  charged  with  emotional  and 
political  energy  that  critics  of  the  chem- 
ical warfare  program  and  of  the  U.S.-CW 
policies  have  had  a  publicity  field  day. 
filling  the  air  with  a  hail  of  accusations 
and  doomsday  cries,  and  obscuring  the 
real  issue.  I  wonder  what  they  would  say 
to  the  famihes  of  American  soldiers  who 
were  exposed  to  a  chemical  attack  in 
some  future  confiict  because  the  United 
States  had  unilaterally  abandoned  its 
CW  deterrent? 

There  Is  no  merit  in  plunging  our 
heads  in  the  sand  on  this  issue.  We  must 
deal  with  it  sanely  and  responsibly.  In 
the  face  of  a  very  formidable  Soviet 
chemical  warfare  threat,  the  prudent 
course  for  this  country  to  follow  is  to 
continue  to  maintain  at  least  a  small  CW 
deterrent/retsdiatory  capability  as  a 
"blue  chip"  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to 
negotiate  seriously  toward  an  effective 
CW  arms  limitation  agreement. 

For  as  long  as  there  is  a  threat  of 
chemical  warfare  and  it  is  judged  to  be 
in  the  best  Interests  of  U.S.  national  se- 
curity to  have  a  deterrent  and  retalia- 
tory capability  to  meet  that  threat,  then 
our  forces  must  continue  to  insure  that 
they  have  the  ability  to  accomplish  their 
mission  in  support  of  America's  Interests. 


THOUGHTS  ON  A  VISIT  TO  YAD 
VASHEM 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaiics  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Juiie  17. 
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President  Nixon  visited  Yad  Vashem,  the 
memorial  to  ttie  6  million  Jews  murdered 
by  the  Nazis  during  the  Second  World 
War.  This  maaslve,  bleak  memorial 
stands  on  a  hill  outside  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  a  long,  low  structure,  within  which 
bums  an  eternal  flame.  The  names  of 
the  Infamous  concentration  camps, 
houses  of  imimaginable  horrors,  are 
etched  into  the  floor.  There  is  a  gallery 
of  photographs  depicting  men  reduced 
to  skeletons  in  the  barracks  of  Auschwitz, 
women  trembling  in  the  yards  of  Buch- 
enwald,  and  children,  their  eyes  wide 
with  terror,  being  marched  to  death  in 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto. 

Along  the  winding  path  leading  up  the 
hill  to  the  memorial  are  shrubs  marked 
with  the  names  of  gentiles  who  died 
wUle  trying  to  save  the  lives  of  their 
Jewish  countrymen.  A  visit  to  Yad 
Vashem  cannot  help  but  be  a  moving, 
thought-provoking  experience. 

In  news  films  the  President  stood  si- 
lently while  a  cantor  sang  a  memorial 
service.  I  wonder  what  thoughts  were 
passing  through  his  mind?  I  hope  that 
he  was  seeing  Israel  in  a  new  light.  I 
hope  he  was  understanding  that  Israel 
is  a  hving  memorial  to  these  6  million 
souls,  a  haven  for  Jews  who  fled  perse- 
cution, who  wished  to  see  their  children 
and  grandchildren  grow  up  in  freedom. 

Unfortunately,  freedom  has  not  come 
hand  in  hand  with  security.  Israel  has 
gone  through  four  wars  in  her  26-year 
life,  as  well  as  countless  border  skirm- 
ishes and  the  brutal  attacks  of  Arab 
guerrillas.  Israel's  small  population  con- 
tinues to  fight  for  a  piece  of  land  to  call 
Its  own,  a  land  deeded  by  history  to  the 
world's  Jews. 

U.S.  add  to  Israel  is  vital  to  the  survival 
of  that  state.  Israel  counts  upon  the 
benevolence  and  good  sense  of  our  Nation 
to  come  to  its  aid  in  both  times  of  war 
and  times  of  peace. 

The  Jews  of  America  have  imderstood 
the  soul  of  Israel  for  much  longer  than 
the  26  years  that  It  has  been  a  recog- 
nized nation.  Perhaps  with  his  visit  to 
Yad  Vashem,  a  memorial  which  so  elo- 
quently describes  the  past  and  gives 
strength  for  the  future,  the  President 
will  also  come  to  understand  the  soul  of 
Israel,  continuing  the  American  friend- 
ship that  he  has  been,  not  permitting 
U.S.  aid  to  Israel  to  falter. 


NUCLEAR   WHAT? 


friendship  and  hopefully  peace  in  the 
ItUddle  East  that  upsetf  me.  It  Is  the 
price  we  are  paying.  Oftflring  Egypt  and 
Syria  economic  assistance  is  one  thing. 
But  offering  them  the  m^ns  to  build  nu- 
clear weapons  which  thej  could  then  use 
against  Israel  is  quite  ant)ther  story. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  thei  President,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State 
dent's  press  secretary,  h 
a  chorus  saying  that  th< 
giving  to  Egypt  will  be 
adequate  safeguards  thai 
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and  the  Presi- 
ve  all  joined  in 

reactor  we  are 
ccompanied  by 

will  ensure  its 


use  for  peaceful  purpose^  only.  But  I  se- 
riously wonder  whether  these  men  have 
read  the  newspapers  latejy. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  Ifldia  stunned  the 
world  as  she  tested  har  first  nuclear 
weapon.  India,  a  few  yeais  back,  received 
from  Canada  a  nuclear  rf actor  similar  to 
the  one  we  plan  to  give 
sumably  promised  to  Hi 
safeguards  which  we 
Egypt.  Well,  those  safei 
ises  went  right  out  the 
dia  learned  it  was  not 
an  A-bomb  once  you 
Plutonium. 

In  fact,  the  President' 
has  come  out  and  said  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  guarantee  that  ^gypt  will  use  its 
new  reactor  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 
We  can  only  rely  on  E( 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
rely  on.  Egypt  has  a  lonj 
ing  in  the  most  opportui 
playing  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  against  each  othar,  of  acting  du- 
plicitously  and  striking 
enemies  whenever  it  is  ii  her  advantage 
to  do  so.  I  do  not  thin  c  Egypt  can  be 
trusted  to  control  the  u^s  to  which  this 
reactor  will  be  put. 

Many  people  say  that  they  are  not  as 
worried  now,  because  Is:  ael  will  be  get 


Sgypt,  and  pre- 
fe  by  the  same 
I'ill  propose  to 
irds  and  prom- 
indow,  and  In- 
hard  to  make 
►ve  a  source  of 

press  secretary 


3t's  good  word. 
Jrecious  little  to 

history  of  act- 
ftstic  manner,  of 


To  this  I  say, 
[srael  has  had 
decade.  She  has 
to  develop  and 


ting  an  identical  reactoi 

you   are  rationalizing 

nuclear  technology  for  a 

had  ample  opportimlty 

test  nuclear  weapons,  ahd  to  use  them 

against  her  enemies,  andjhas  not  done  so. 

Israel  has  demonstrated 

vlncingly  to  the  world  that  she  will  use 

nuclear   technology   on!  y   for   peaceful 

purposes.  Egypt  cannot  1  all  back  on  such 

a  record,  and  the  onl;'   record  which 

Egypt  can  demonstrate  if  one  of  untrust 

worthiness. 


(Ml-.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  ; 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-  / 
traneous  matter.)  ' 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Pres- 
ident Nixon  announced  that  he  had 
promised  Egypt  a  nuclear  reactor  of  its 
verj'  own  as  the  reward  for  entering  peace 
negotiations  with  Israel,  I  was  shocked, 
outraged,  and  dismayed.  I  had  thought 
that  dollar  diplomacy,  in  which  we  paid 
nations  to  be  our  allies  and  behave  prop- 
erly, h£id  long  since  been  discredited.  But 
apparently  President  Nixon  is  still  an  ad- 
herent of  the  type  of  foreign  policy  prac- 
ticed during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  not  simply  that  we  are  buying 


People  are  also 
for  Egsrpt  to  get  nuclear 
the  United  States,  as 
creased  American 
die  East,  than  from  the 
any  other  nation,  whose 
area  might  be  inimical 
To  this  I  say,  you  are 
World  peace  will  be 
there  is  no  spread  of 
in  such  a  volatile  area. 


still 
ser  ed 


While  Egypt  may  yet 
and  limit  the  use  of  her 
ful  purposes  within  her 
what  safeguards  are 
not  then  spread  such 
tions  such  as  SjTia  and 
tions  would  certainly 
stralnts  about  developinb 
ons,  or  using  them  agal  ist 
there  is  full  and  complete 


thu- 


ts 


area,  and  resolution  of  all  outstanding 
disputes  between  Israel  and  her  neigh- 
bors, it  is  the  height  of  foolhardiness  for 
the  President  to  offer  a  nuclear  reactor 
to  Egypt  in  the  hopes  than  this  will  ce- 
ment good  American-Egjrpifian  relations. 

We  are  already  giving  tjie  EgjTJtians 
and  other  Arab  States  j  more  than 
enough  in  the  way  of  grants  in  aid  for 
military  and  economic  purposes.  We  are 
literally  threatening  the  [existence  of 
Israel  with  every  additional  dollar  that 
goes  to  Egypt  or  Jordan  pr  Ssn-ia.  We 
have  poured  so  much  mcfiey  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Arab  States  because  of  the 
high  price  of  petroleimi,  that  for  us  to 
give  them  another  penny  4iarks  us  as  a 
nation  of  fools  and  suckeis 

Perhaps  in  the  long  nm,  if  peace  does 
come  about  this  way,  it  will  be  worth  the 
price.  But  I  seriously  wonder,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  kind  of  pence  it  is  that 
must  be  bought  and  paid  !or  in  such  a 
manner  and  at  such  a  pric  e. 

In  the  hope  of  preventinj :  what  I  think 
is  an  ultimate  act  of  folly  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, I  am  today  introducing  a  reso- 
lution that  would  prevent  the  United 
States  from  giving  a  nucUar  reactor  to 
Egypt  imless  the  President  can  convinc- 
ingly demonstrate  that  sich  a  reactor 
win  be  limited  to  peacefu  uses.  It  will 
not  have  the  effect  of  ban  ing  a  similai- 
gift  to  Israel,  because  Israx  1  already  has 
nuclear  technology,  and  has  already 
demonstrated  restraint  in  |he  use  of  this 
powerful  resource. 

The  fii-st  precarious  stepd  toward  peace 
have  been  made.  I  want  the  United  States 
to  foster  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  for 
doing  so  can  only  inure  t)  our  benefit, 
and  will  certainly  be  of  the  greatest 
help  to  Israel.  But  I  do  nol  see  how  pro- 
viding Egypt  and  other  Arab  nations 
with  nuclear  technology  cs  n  further  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  I  stroigly  urge  the 
President  to  reconsider  the  offer  he  made 
until  adequate  safeguards  fan  be  worked 
out. 


sayingjthat  it  is  better 
echnology  from 
bart  of  an  in- 
influe  ice  in  the  Mid- 
Soviet  Union  or 
interests  in  the 
to  world  peace, 
rationalizing, 
far  better  if 
nuclear  technology 


surpiisc  us  all, 
ieactor  to  peace- 
3wn  boundaries, 
;e  that  she  will 
knowledge  to  na- 
if bya?  These  na- 
under  no  re- 
nuclear  weap- 
Israel.  Until 
peace  in  the 


THE  ROLE  OF  NUCLEAI 
CURRENT  SOVIET 


I^r, 


(Mr.  PRIC:E  of  Illinois 
given  permission  to  exten^ 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois 
chairman  of  the  Research 
ment  Subcommittee  of  the 
Services  Committee,  I  am 
about  the  Soviet  threat  in 
nuclear  weaponry  and  the 
which  such  weapons 
employed.  I  have  recent!^ 
aware  of  an  excellent 
subject   published   by    Uv. 
Advanced  International 
University  of  Mianu.   I 
thesis  to  my  colleagues 
those  who  share  my 
concerns  of  the  committefe 
the  United  States  faces  in 
Soviet   nuclear   threat 
book.  It  is  relatively  short 
ally  complete  and  concise 

For  those  whose  busy 
pei-mit  the  i-eading  of  th^ 
I  include  in  the  Record  at 


reiLd 
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_     FORCES  IN 
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4sked  and  was 

his  remarks 

3,nd  to  include 


.  Speaker,  as 
and  Develop- 
House  Armed 
often  asked 
terms  of  their 
!  trategy  imder 
systems  would  be 
been  made 
mon(^raph  on  tills 
Center    for 
^udies  at  the 
qommend  this 
urge  that 
and  the 
as  to  what 
the  way  of  a 
the   entire 
)ut  exception- 
its  analysis, 
scjiedules  do  not 
entire  book, 
this  point  the 


and 


cone  erns 


foreword  by  the  Honorable  Foy  D.  Koh- 
ler,  career  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  long  associated  with  Soviet  affairs 
and  now  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Miami  and  a  coauthor  of  the  book: 

FOUEWOllD 

(By  Foy  D.  Kohler) 
The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  provide  In- 
sights that  may  be  useful  In  current  ap- 
praisals and  debates  relative  to  the  new 
"detente"  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  security  Implications  for  the  US. 

The  study  is  limited  to  the  examination 
and  analysis,  in  the  light  of  open  Soviet 
sources,  of  certain  critical  aspects  of  current 
Soviet  thinking  and  planning  for  the  nuclear 
forces  of  the  USSR.  The  specific  problem 
areas  addressed  relate  to  Moscow's  views  on 
the  purposes  its  nuclear  forces  serve  and  the 
relative  weight  It  attaches  to  these  purposes; 
how  much  in  the  way  of  nuclear  forces  Mos- 
cow considers  necessary  under  present  and 
prospective  international  conditions;  how 
Moscow  envisages  the  possible  military  use  of 
its  nuclear  forces;  and  Moscow's  perception 
of  the  relationship  between  the  use  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  and  theater  forces. 
I 

While  the  focus  of  the  study  is  thus  quite 
narrow,  and  deliberately  so,  we  feel  the  Is- 
sues Involved  are  basic  to  the  range  of  im- 
portant questions  that  need  to  be  weighed 
at  this  stttge  of  detente.  According  to  both 
US  and  Soviet  authorities,  the  greatest  of  the 
fruits  to  be  expected  from  detente  is  a  re- 
duction in  the  chances  of  a  nuclear  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and,  to  this  end,  an 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  that  might 
lead  to  nuclear  war.  Including  partlc\ilarly  a 
slowing  of  the  arms  race  and  a  change  In 
military  doctrines  and  postures  which  might, 
if  left  Intact,  generate  dynamics  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  hostile  attitudes  and  policies 
with  their  accompanying  dangers.  The  So- 
viets, for  their  part,  are  paying  close  atten- 
tion to  developments  In  US  positions  tn  the 
area  of  weapons  and  mUltsry  roles  doctrines 
and  treat  any  Indication  of  a  persistence  of 
past  patterns  as  a  serious  threat  to  detente. 
As  a  case  In  point,  GeorgU  Arbatov,  Director 
of  the  XTSSB  Academy  of  Sciences  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  the  USA  and  one  of  the  most 
heavily  utilized  Soviet  spokesmen  on  the  new 
US-Soviet  relationship,  wrote  for  Prohlema 
of  Peace  and  Socialism  In  February  1974: 

"Many  representatives  of  the  U.S.  ruling 
circles  [have  not)  yet  renounced  the  hope 
that  some  future  achievements  of  a  mUltary- 
technlcal  nature  will  even  now  make  it  pos- 
sible to  Increase  the  'viability'  of  employing 
military  force  and  In  some  way  to  turn  back 
the  course  of  events  . . .  this  explains,  at  least 
partially,  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  contem- 
porary strategic  situation.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  fact  that  military  force  Is,  in  a  way.  pow- 
erless is  becoming  increasingly  obvious,  and 
the  impossibility  of  employing  it  tor  political 
purposes  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear.  On 
the  other  hand.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  arms 
race  Is  continuing  and,  in  some  areas,  even 
intensifying.  From  this  ensues,  too,  another 
contradiction — ^that  existing  between  the  de- 
veloping processes  of  political  detente  in  the 
world  and  the  major  lagging  behind  in  terms 
Oft  military  detente.  Speaking  at  the  recent 
World  Peaoe  Congress  in  Moeoow,  Comrade 
Ii.  L  BreBhnev  stressed  ti>at  this  sltuatloa 
cannot  continue  indefinitely.  'If  we  want  de- 
tente and  peace  to  last,'  he  pointed  out,  'we 
must  halt  the  arme  laee.' " 

It  would  Mean  only  prudent  that  the  US  in 
its  turn  eramina  with  care  evidence  as  to 
what  tlu  Soviets  maj  or  may  not  b«  doing  to 
adjust  thetar  own  military  Aoetrlnes  and  pos- 
tures to  tbs  nquttements  of  detente,  and 
particularly  In  the  nuclear  sphere  which  is 


obviously  central  to  the  common  objective 
of  reducing  the  chances  of  general  war.  Is 
there  a  change  in  the  pattern  of  Soviet 
thinking  In  response  to  the  requirements  of 
detente,  as  the  Soviets  demand  of  the  US?  Or 
Is  Moscow  seeking  the  application  of  a  double 
standard?  The  Soviets  have  discussed  the  Is- 
sues freely  and  with  apparent  frankness. 
What  do  these  discussions  show? 

A  second  consideration  that  appears  to 
make  desirable  an  in-depth  look  at  a  spedflc 
area  of  the  detente  spectrum  is  that  the 
trend  so  far  has  been  to  concentrate  on  gen- 
eral aspects  of  the  new  situation.  The  at- 
mospherics of  an  improvement  in  relations 
between  the  US  and  the  USSR  are  Important; 
It  would  seem  in  fact  that  given  the  course 
of  events  and  attitudes  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  a  change  in  atmospherics  was  an 
essential  prelude  to  any  sort  of  genuine 
progress  between  the  two  countries.  But  the 
real  test  must  lie  in  the  concrete  results 
that  follow  the  change  in  atmoepherlcs. 
Several  fields  hare  been  earmarked  by  the 
two  sides  for  special  efforts  in  direct  state- 
to-state  relations:  closer  trade  and  economic 
relations;  more  effective  cultural  and  sci- 
entific-technical exchanges;  cooperation  in 
space;  and  of  course  movement  toward  arms 
limitation,  beginning  with  nuclear  arms. 
What  has  actually  happened  in  these  differ- 
ent fields  and  how  has  It  affected  pre-exist- 
ing modes  of  thought  and  behavior,  not  only 
in  the  sense  of  perfcMmance  against  specific 
commitments  but  In  the  broader  sense  of 
Implications  for  policy? 
a 

In  this  study  we  have  sought  to  determine 
whether  the  changing  relationship  between 
the  US  and  USSR  has  led,  or  appears  likely 
to  lead,  to  significant  modifications  in  Mos- 
cow's position  regarding  the  nature  and  role 
of  Soviet  nuclear  fcM-ces.  To  this  end  we  have 
examined  the  mass  of  documentary  mate- 
rials bearing  on  the  question  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nuclear  era,  but  have  con- 
centrated primary  attention  on  statements 
and  publications  inunedlately  preceding  and 
following  the  summit  meetings  of  1972  and 
1B78. 

I  might  say  at  the  outset  that  the  results 
of  this  effort  are  not  encouraging  Current 
Soviet  poeittons,  as  revealed  by  public  pro- 
nouncements, on  the  role  of  nuclear  f(»«e8 
are  very  much  now  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  only  more  so.  In  Binq>lest  terms,  Moscow 
continues  to  see  nuclear  wei^wns  and  forces, 
and  particularly  nuclear  rocket  forces,  as 
central  to  all  phases  of  Soviet  military  power. 
Today  as  much  as  at  any  time  since  the 
Kremlin  finally  effected  In  January  1960  its 
adjustment  to  the  "revolutionary"  Implica- 
tions of  nuclear  weapons  for  warfare,  Soviet 
military  theory,  doctrine,  strategy,  war  plan- 
ning, force  structure  and  organization.  In- 
struction and  training  programs,  battle  ezer- 
cises.  resource  allocations,  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  activities,  civil  de- 
fense efforts,  indoctrination  programs  for  the 
troops  and  for  the  population,  war  readiness 
measures,  and  so  on  are  aU  keyed  to  and 
dominated  by  the  nuclear  weapotts  factor. 
We  have  foiind  no  evidence  that  agreements 
reached  at  the  Moscow  and  Washington  Sum- 
mits of  1972  and  1973,  or  the  general  relaxa- 
tion of  tension  between  the  US  and  the 
USSR,  have  brought  any  changes  in  Soviet 
positions.  Neither  SALT  I  nor  on-^oing  nego- 
tiations for  SALT  II  have  had  any  discenU- 
ble  Impact  on  overaU  Soviet  postures,  activ- 
ities, or  pUns  relative  to  the  further  develop- 
ment and  poasible  utUiaatioa  of  nuclear 
weapons.  To  the  contrary.  Moscow  emplta- 
siBH  that  while  the  danger  of  a  general  war 
has  been  reduced,  it  continuss  to  szlst  and 
will  as  long  as  capitalism  sunrives.  Moreover, 
a  gmeral  war  la  viewed  as  having  become  less 
likely  only  because  the  acceleraUng  shift  In 


the  "world  balance  of  forces"  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  primarily  in  consequence  of 
the  steady  growth  of  nucleair-based  Soviet 
military  might,  has  forced  the  US  to  recog- 
nize that  under  existing  conditions  it  cannot 
hope  to  operate  "from  a  position  of  strength" 
as  against  the  USSR.  However,  it  Is  said  that 
this  situation  is  tenuous  and  may  be  reversed 
In  consequence  of  a  number  of  possible  de- 
velopments during  the  further  course  of  the 
Inevitable  "strugggle  between  systems,"  and 
that  the  one  guarantee  that  a  war  will  not 
actually  come  is  for  the  USSR  to  continue  to 
strengthen  Its  armed  forces  In  all  possible 
ways  and  by  all  means.  Especially  Important, 
according  to  Moscow.  Is  for  the  USSR  to  avoid 
any  posslbUity  for  the  US  securing  any  im- 
portant technological  advantage  in  weapons, 
or  "illusion"  of  advantage,  through  con- 
stantly pressing  forward  with  its  own  mili- 
tary research  and  development  efforts. 

Until  quite  recently,  many  analysts  would 
have  questioned  the  utility  of  Soviet  public 
pronouncements  In  such  an  effort  as  we  have 
made  to  determine  actual  Soviet  attitudes, 
intentions  and  expectations.  For  a  number  of 
years  afto-  the  virar's  end  it  was  generally 
accepted  among  those  concerned  with  Soviet 
affairs  that  the  members  of  the  ruling  belr- 
archy  of  the  USSR  provide  through  their 
public  utterances  a  substantially  accurate 
account  of  what  they  are  up  to  and  why, 
both  in  a  strategic  sense  and  with  respect 
to  particular  situations  and  moves,  and  that 
very  oiten  the  ruling  hierarchy  have  through 
such  utterances  signaled  In  advance  their 
actual  purposes  and  intended  courses  of 
action.  Indeed,  It  appeared  that  we  were 
severely  handicapped  in  shaping  US  policies 
as  against  the  USSR  without  readily  available 
access  and  close  attention  to  past  and  cur- 
rent authoritative  Soviet  statements  as  to 
Soviet  positions.  And  it  was  only  after  short- 
comings In  these  regards  were  overcon>e  that 
the  US,  from  both  an  Intelllgenoe  and  as 
operational  standpoint,  was  able  to  break 
through  the  assumed  enigma  In  which  the 
Soviet  Union  was  supptosed  to  be  wrapped. 

However,  fundamental  documentary  re- 
search of  this  natiure  came  to  be  greatly 
curtailed  and  in  many  cases  simply  aban- 
doned. In  fact,  there  came  to  be  considerable 
intellectual  disdain  for  such  documentary 
research  which  tended  to  tw  soomfuUy  re- 
ferred to  as  "Kremllnology."  But  this  very 
skepticism  has  led  to  a  superficial  approach 
to  understanding  Soviet  concepts  and  Inten- 
tions and  to  a  lot  of  wishful  thinking.  This 
tendency  was  pithily  dealt  with  by  Sir  Hugh 
Seton-Watson  in  an  article  in  Interplay  of 
August-September  1960,  in  which  he  said: 
"What  300,000  Communist  Party  officials, 
from  Bresbnev  down  to  the  secretaries  of 
party  branches  In  factories  or  ocdiectlve  farms 
tell  their  subjects  is  all  camouflage.  The  real 
views  of  the  Soviet  leaders  are  what  some 
nice  guy  from  the  Soviet  delegation  at  the 
UN  said  over  a  drink  or  what  an  itinerant 
mldwestern  scientist  heard  from  boom 
friendly  academician  In  Novosibirsk."  The 
tendency  was  for  analysts  to  ascribe  to 
Soviet  leaders  attitudes,  values,  and  inter- 
ests which  in  all  Important  respects  closely 
parallel  oiu-  own,  and  to  endow  those  leaders 
In  their  dealings  with  us  with  a  growing 
■realism"  or  "pragmatism"  In  the  Western 
sense  of  these  words.  The  thought  was  that  as 
a  naodem  great  state  the  Soviet  Union  faces 
situations.  develc9>s  pedicles  and  determines 
courses  of  actions  on  tbs  basis  of  ssssattally 
the  same  considerations  and  '«*««""«--*T^'"g 
processes  as  does  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  the  tendency  was  to  perceive  the 
Soviet  leaders  as  thinking  and  seeing  things 
as  we  do  and.  In  eOect,  to  projsct  into  Soviet 
affairs  a  mlrror-Unags  of  ounslres  and  our 
own  eonospta.  Tiks  consaqtwaas  of  sudi  aa 
spproacb.  as  waU  as  many  dostfy  rcUt«l 
approaches      based      upon      self-ooncelved 
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assumptions  about  the  Soviets  and  their  con- 
duct, is  that  It  has  led  to  serious  misjudge 
ments  In  understanding  and  forecasting 
Soviet  behavior. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  a  recent  re- 
vived of  respect  tat  the  value  of  the  study 
of  what  the  Soviets  themselves  say  about 
their  outlook  and  piuposes.  their  policies  and 
activities  at  home  and  abroad.  Perhaps  the 
most  decisive  factor  responsible  for  this 
phenomenon  was  Soviet  behavior  with  re- 
spect to  the  October  1973  Middle  East  war 
which  ran  so  strongly  counter  to  Western 
assumptions  of  Soviet  positions  regarding  de- 
tente and  Soviet  purposes  In  the  Middle  East 
Itself,  as  well  as  Western  perceptions  of  the 
situation  and  possibilities  in  that  region.  In 
any  event,  it  appears  again  to  be  widely  ac- 
cepted that  In  trying  to  understand  and  In- 
terpret Soviet  affairs  due  attention  and 
weight  must  be  given  to  the  "view  from  the 
Kremlin"  as  the  Soviets  themselves  reveal 
that  view. 

ta 

Certainly  for  such  a  problem  area  as  Mos- 
cow's purpose  with  respect  to  its  nuclear 
forces,  whether  under  conditions  of  detente 
or  otherwise,  a  knowledgeable  reading  and 
analysis  of  what  Soviet  authorities  have  to 
say  is  essential  for  a  realistic  understanding 
and  reliable  Judgment  of  actual  Soviet  posi- 
tions. This  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  is  any 
set  of  fixed  principles,  or  settled  "doctrines." 
that  govern  for  this  or  any  similar  area  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is.  regrettably,  no 
straight-line  methodology  to  a  solution  of 
any  problem  relative  to  Soviet  policies  and 
conduct.  Any  approach  must  allow  for  a  mix 
of  basic  factors  entering  into  and  affecting 
Soviet  decisions  and  actions,  and  must  allow 
that  this  "mix  is  not  constant  but  in  con- 
tinuous flux."  Further,  beyond  the  particu- 
lar basic  factors  operating  in  a  given  situa- 
tion, account  must  be  taken  of  such  vari- 
ables as  Soviet  priorities,  capabilities,  risk 
calculations,  and  the  costs  and  trade-offs 
which  the  Soviet  leaders  may  see  In  the  pur- 
suit of  competing  objectives. 

It  cannotjfte  assumed  from  the  foregoing, 
however,  tEat  the  Soviets  in  practice  proceed 
essentially  on  the  basis  of  the  same  consid- 
erations and  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  In 
dealing  with  similar  or  even  Identical  situa- 
tions and  problems.  The  actual  record  of 
Soviet  behavior,  as  well  as  the  explanations 
and  Jiistlflcatione  provided  by  the  Soviets 
themselves,  make  clear  that  the  considera- 
tions that  determine  Soviet  policies  and 
actions  are  not  the  product  of  conditions  and 
practices  similar  to  our  own  but  are  the 
product  of  an  environment,  a  view  of  the 
world  and  a  decision-making  process  entirely 
different  from  ours. 

The  Soviet  environment  and  world  outlook 
reflect  elements  that  are  peculiar  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  Including  the  oligarchic  system 
of  rule  with  Its  unremitting  urge  to  preserve 
Itself;  a  set  of  unique  historical  experiences 
and  geographic  Influences;  Marxist-Leninist 
dcctrlnc.  especially  its  peculiar  Vfeltan- 
achauung:  a  long  history  of  economic  In- 
feriority as  against  those  it  considers  its  ad- 
versaries; superpower  status  combined  with 
a  self-assumed  role  of  leadership  of  a  world- 
wide revolutionary  movement;  a  sense  of 
destiny  with  respect  to  rivalry  with  the  US, 
the  only  superpower  and  the  leader  of  a 
competing  world  system;  a  special  concern 
for  China  due  to  both  national  and  ideologi- 
cal factors;  and  so  on  down  a  substantial  list. 
Similarly,  the  Soviet  decision-making 
process  Is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
US,  being  marked  by  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  party  hierarchy  with  no  mechanisms 
for  public  dissent  and  Influence  and  with 
buUt-ln  tanpemtives  to  preserve  established 
patterns  of  thought  and  ntle.  None  of  this 


Is  to  say,  however,  that  tl^e  Soviets  make 
their  decisions  without  regard  to  real  world 
considerations  and  factord  Instead,  they 
place  great  emphasis  on  belig  "realistic"  In 
their  courses  of  action.  Hofvever,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  what  they  operate 
on  is  their  own  perception*  of  resdlty.  not 
ours;  and  that  their  perceptions  are  derived 
from  a  set  of  circumstances  quite  different 
from  our  own.  The  Soviet  View  of  the  real 
world  and  its  requlremenl^  aifd  possibili- 
ties Is  a  view  from  the  Kretnlln.  not  a  view 
from  Washington,  London,  Paris  or  Berlin. 
Inherent  in  this  view  aie  what  Moscow 
identifies  as  "Unmutable'i  considerations 
which  It  invariably  takes  Into  account  in 
determining  policies  and  aftions.  Including 
particularly:-  j 

The  ineviUblllty  of  a  dantlnulng  East- 
West,  or  socialist-capitalist,  Istruggle  for  pre- 
dominance. 

The  critical  role  of  the  E^t-West  balance 
of  forces.  In  which  "forces?  are  imderstood 
to  include  not  only  Soviet  perceptions  of  the 
military  balance  but  also  iplative  economic 
and  scientific-technological]  capabilities  and 
their  utilization;  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  the  socialist  and  capitalist  systems  to 
achieve  desired  ends;  the  relative  degree  of 
social-political  and  Ideological  cohesion  of 
socialist  as  against  capitall*  countries;  con- 
flict within  and  among  cariltalist  countries; 
the  extent  of  popular  acceplance  of  national 
objectives  on  the  two  sidesj  the  question  of 
relative  national  morale;  aid  so  on. 

A  unique  ability  of  the  feovlet  leadership 
to  reach  "scientifically"  coirect  assessments 
of  the  "dominant"  shorq  and  long-term 
trends  In  the  competing  groupings  of  states 
and  In  specific  regions  an4  countries  based 
on  the  expectation  of  udavoidable  Inter- 
state and  class  confiicts  of' Interest  and  the 
effects  of  social-economic   development. 

"Proletarian  internatlonj(lism"  as  the  es- 
sential base  for  the  Soviet  claim  to  leader- 
ship of  the  global  "antl-lm]  erlalist  struggle" 
and  of  global  revolutiona  ry  and  national 
liberation  movements, 
rv 
Within  the  framework  a  such  basic  con- 
siderations the  Soviets  oft^  change  in  their 
approaches  and  positions  ft>r  even  very  fun- 
damental questions  and  Issues,  and  they 
quite  evidently  precede  andi  accompany  these 
changes  with  intensive  and  often  heated  de- 
bate and  controversy,  much  of  which  is  fully 
exposed — one  can  conjecture  deliberately  ex- 
posed— in  the  open  media. 

This  Is  not  a  case  of  cyiJclsm  on  the  part 
of  the  leadership  toward  tie  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Ideology  to  which  ther  adhere.  Despite 
the  rigidity  of  the  Soviet  M^stem  of  rule  and 
decision-making  and  desplfe  the  constraints 
and  compulsions  inherent  !ln  the  Soviet  en- 
vironment, both  Soviet  doctrine  and  practice 
allow  for  great  flexibility  \ri,  the  area  of  strat- 
egy and  tactics.  The  doctrinal  line,  first  set 
by  Lenin  and  continued  bj  all  leaders  since, 
is  that  strategy  as  well  as  tactics  must  be 
constantly  adjusted  as  cljanges  take  place 
in  the  "objective  realitl*"  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  "verities"  oft  Marxist-Leninist 
Ideology.  whUe  providing  the  framework  in 
which  the  Soviet  leadership*  appears  intent  on 
operating  now  and  in  the  future,  provide  no 
barrier  to  even  drastic  sfclfte  because  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU  (i.e.,  the 
Politburo  or  the  domlnai»t  element  in  the 
Politburo)  has  the  self-osserted  authority 
not  only  to  act  as  the  sole  Interpreter  of 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  but  also  to  "creatively" 
develop  it  as  conditions  citange.  The  stand- 
ard position  of  the  SovieU  leaders,  now  and 
in  the  past,  is  to  deplore  "flgldity"  and  "doc- 
trtnairlsm"  and  to  make  a  virtue  of  adjusting 
to  concrete  circumstances,  of  any  particular 
time  or  place  through,  as  they  put  It,  "com- 
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Bt  be  viewed 


promises,  zigzags,  retreats,  maneuvering, 
adopting  new  methods,  combining  and  re- 
combining  and  changing  policies  and  ap- 
proaches and  forms  of  struggle."  and  so  on. 
In  practice,  the  Soviet  decision-making 
process  for  strategic  and  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters, as  revealed  by  Soviet  sources,  involves 
a  succession  of  steps  which  aje  designed  to 
bring  into  play  a  variety  of  ii^teractlng  and 
possibly  competing  factors: 

1.  Determining  the  "doctrir 
which  the  nxatter  at  Issue  m 
and  handled  (i.e..  its  relationship  to  basic 
goals  as  determined  essentiallv  by  long-term 
environmental  Influences).      1 

2.  Development  of  policy  op^ons  or  alter- 
natives in  terms  of  "doctrinal"!  requirements. 

3.  Considering,  weighing  And  adjusting 
policy  alternatives  In  light  o<  existing  eco- 
nomic, miUtary,  diplomatic  and  other  capa- 
bilities, taking  into  account  competing  re- 
quirements and  various  other  "objective 
realities"  that  must  be  dealth  with,  such  as 
the  policies  and  activities  and  resources  of 
adversaries  and  local  opportunities  and 
obstacles.  I 

4.  Subjecting  any  resultant  proposals  to 
a  succession  of  Party-Governn|ent  reviews  at 
operational  levels. 

6.  Review  of  all  relevant  proposals  and  con- 
siderations affecting  them  by]  the  "Section" 
of  the  Central  Committee  Seaetariat  which 
has  responsibility  for  the  problem  area  in- 
volved and  establishment  of  k  "Party  posi- 
tion" by  the  Section  in  quefetion  on  con- 
troversial issues  and  questioni  and  prepara- 
tion of  recommendations  for  [tlie  Polltbiuo. 

6.  Examination  (discuBsio4  and  debate) 
within  the  Politburo  of  reoommendations 
thus  reached  and  submitted  l^y  the  Section. 

7.  Arrival  at  a  final  decision  by  the  Polit- 
buro (usually,  according  to  Brezhnev,  by 
"consensus"  rather  than  voie),  and  com- 
munication of  the  decision  to  appropriate 
elements  In  the  Party  an^  Government 
where  it  has  the  force  of  nnquestionable 
law.  (Sooner  or  later,  and  often  quite  soon, 
the  decision,  unless  it  deals  with  a  highly 
sensitive  matter,  together  witti  Its  rationale, 
is  also  communicated  in  one  vay  or  another 
to  Soviet  society  at  large,  (i.g.  through  a 
Pravda  editorial,  a  speech  bj  a  member  of 
the  top  hierarchy,  a  published  report  on  a 
Central  Committee  Plenum,  guidelines,  for 
propaganda  organizations,  and  so  on  and 
on — so  as  to  Insure  the  widespread  under- 
standing of  and  faithful  adherence  to  the 
decision  that  the  Soviet  system  requires.) 

Until  the  last  step  In  liiis  process  i.<; 
reached,  opportunities  exist  fbr  the  input  of 
differing  points  of  view  and!  for  debate  by 
representatives  of  institution^  and  organiza- 
tions which  are  directly  cone 
matters  at  Issue  or  which  maj 
the  decision  reached.  In  a 
vested  interest  elements  in  tt 
Government  structure,  whlfch  are  widely 
pervasive  and  deeply  entrenched,  almost  al- 
ways Instu*  that  through  ea 
debate  will  be  Intense,  and  t 
any  matter  of  significant  im 
matters,  the  debate  passes  frfem  one  level  of 
the  Soviet  hierarchy  to  another  up  to  and 
including  members  of  the  Politburo  itself. 
Often,  also,  the  debate  is  extetided  into  party 
and  goveriunent  media,  beinning  usually 
with  low-level  commentaries] In  professional 
or  ministerial  organs  and  continuing,  if  the 
Importance  of  the  stakes  ap{iear  to  merit  It. 
to  higher  and  higher  level  statements  and 
arguments  utilizing  ever  mofe  authoritative 
media  or  platforms.  Once,  hiwever,  the  Po- 
litburo has  arrived  at  a  decislbn,  which  often 
comes  only  after  extensive  1  debate  within 
that  body,  all  further  debate  usually  ceases 
and  what  has  been  decided  Is  treated  as 
binding  on  all  elements  of  the  hierarchy  and 
on  Soviet  society  generaUy.  When  exceptions 
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occur,  and  of  course  they  do  occur.  It  cain  be 
assumed  that  something  far-reaching  is  tak- 
ing place  within  the  Soviet  leadership,  that 
in  fact  something  on  the  order  of  a  power 
struggle  is  building  up  or  underway  for  dom- 
inance In  the  party  and  country, 
v 
With  respect  to  the  particular  question  of 
the  role  of  nuclear  forces  In  Soviet  strategy, 
Soviet  sources  themselves  emphasize  that  a 
virtual  revolution  has  been  wrought  in  So- 
viet positions. 

The  revolution  was  not  effected  quickly  or 
CMlly,  it  evolved  over  the  years  and  only  after 
the  theory  of  strategy  had  undergone  unusu- 
ally great  changes  through  extensive  debate 
and  controversy  of  the  type  Just  discussed. 
Almost  on  the  morrow  of  the  acquisition  of  a 
nuclear  weapons  capability  by  the  USSR, 
questions  evidently  arose  within  the  Soviet 
hierarchy  as  to  the  Implications  for  basic 
Soviet  tenets  relative  to  the  nature,  require- 
ments and  role  of  future  wars,  questions 
which  Stalin  felt  necessary  to  quell  person- 
ally through  public  pronouncements  before 
and  in  connection  with  the  19th  Party  Con- 
gress of  October  1962.  After  Stalin's  death, 
the  questioning  reemerged  and  at  the  top 
level.  Council  of  Ministers  Chairman  Georgl 
Malenkov,  ostensibly  first  among  equals  In 
the  Stalin  succession,  implied  In  1954  that 
with  nuclear  weapons  a  new  general  war 
bad  become  unthinkable  because  It  would 
result  In  the  "destruction  of  civilization," 
and,  further,  advocated  an  easing  of  Soviet 
concentration  on  power  building  through 
shifting  some  of  the  resources  from  the 
military-heavy  Industry  sector  to  the  con- 
sumer sector  (light  Industry,  hoiislng  and 
agriculture),  and  he  even  vrent  so  far  as  to 
advocate  the  diversion  of  military  grain  re- 
serves to  meet  immediate  consumption  needs. 
A  great  Intra-leadershlp  debate  inmiedlately 
ensued,  with  Khrushchev,  then  holding  first 
place  In  the  Party  apparatus,  leading  the 
opposition  to  Malenkov's  propositions.  The 
debate  quickly  broke  Into  the  open  for  all 
the  world  to  follow,  with  Izvestiya,  the  main 
organ  of  the  Soviet  govenunent.  serving  as 
mouthpiece  for  Malenkov  and  his  followers, 
and  Pravda.,  the  main  organ  of  the  Soviet 
party,  serving  the  same  role  for  Khrushchev's 
side.  The  outcome  was  the  ouster  of  Malen- 
kov as  Premier  in  January  1955  amidst  de- 
nunciations by  Khrushchev  and  other  leaders 
for  his  heresies  and  mistakes.  A  particularly 
prominent  role  went  to  Molotov  who  scorn- 
fully repudiated  Malenkov's  destructon-of- 
clvillzation  contention  on  grounds  that  no 
chsmge  in  weaponology.  nuclear  or  otherwise, 
could  Edter  the  immutable  laws  of  social  de- 
velopment and  that  not  civilization  but  only 
capitalism  would  be  destroyed  by  a  new 
world  war. 

Hardly  had  Khrushchev  trlmphed  over  Mal- 
enkov than  he  made  his  own  break  with 
Lenlnlst-Stallnlst  orthodoxy.  Avoiding  Mal- 
enkov's line  regarding  the  destruction  of 
civilization,  he  asserted  at  the  20th  Party 
Congress  in  February  1956  that  because  of 
the  might  of  the  USSR  and  the  socialist  camp 
another  general  war  was  no  longer  "fatalis- 
tically Inevitable."  While  no  voice  was  pealy 
raised  against  Khrushchev's  formulation,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  this,  along  with 
other  of  his  deputures  from  the  Stalinist 
past,  was  producing  riimbllngs  In  the  collec- 
tive which  was  presumably  sharing  power  in 
the  party  and  government.  Matters  came  to 
a  head  in  July  1957  with  a  Politburo  decision 
to  oust  Khrushchev.  However.  Khrushchev 
and  bis  followers  engineered  a  quick  turn- 
about at  the  hands  of  the  Party  Central 
Committee  which,  reviving  powers  that  had 
long  since  seemed  dead,  ousted  Khrushchev's 
opponents  in  the  Politburo  as  "Anti-Party" 
ctHisplrators. 


Thereafter  Khrushchev  further  developed 
his  thesis  that  war  was  no  Icmger  fatalisti- 
cally inevitable,  reaching  the  point  of  assert- 
ing that  the  danger  of  a  new  world  war  could 
actually  be  eliminated  while  ca{}itallsm  still 
existed.  Further,  Khrushchev  came  to  argue, 
and  apparently  with  great  effectiveness  on 
those  concerned  with  strategy  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  given  a  strong  Soviet  nuclear 
capability  the  "Imperialists"  would  not  oiily 
be  deterred  from  an  attack  on  the  USSR  but 
would  also  be.  if  not  provoked  by  "adven- 
turist" threats  and  violence.  Increasingly  de- 
tzrred  from  activist  policies  and  actions  in 
furtherance  of  their  world  positions  and  in- 
terests. (Witness  among  other  evidence  his 
polemical  exchanges  with  Peking  that  '>egan 
in  1959.)  In  keeping  with  this  line  '>f  think- 
ing. Khrushchev,  in  January  1960.  announced 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  tlte  es- 
tablishment of  the  Strategic  Rocket  Troops 
which  would  thenceforth  serve  as  the  main 
instrument  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  At 
the  same  time,  he  announced  a  substantlaJ 
reduction  In  conventional  forces. 

The  decision  by  Khrushchev  to  elevate  nu- 
clear forces  to  the  prime  position  in  the  So- 
viet military  structure  represented  the  con- 
summation of  the  "military-technical  revo- 
lution" which  had  been  In  preparation  for 
some  time  and  which  quite  evidently  had  the 
full  support  of  all  principal  elements  in  the 
Sortet  hierarchy.  It  can  be  assumed,  however, 
that  given  the  supremacy  long  enjoyed  by  the 
ground  forces  this  step  was  anything  but  pop- 
ular among  traditionalists  within  the  Soviet 
military  establishment,  and  all  the  more  so 
since  It  was  accompanied  by  reductions  in 
ground  and  other  conventional  forces.  Fur- 
ther, explanatory  details  provided  by  then 
Defense  Minister  Marshal  Maltnovsky  could 
hardly  have  been  very  reassuring  to  the  tra- 
ditionalists. While  "Rocket  Troops  of  our 
Armed  Forces,"  Mallnovsky  told  the  Supreme 
Soviet,"  undoubtedly  are  the  main  Service 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  .  .  .we  realize  that  one 
Service  alone  cannot  resolve  all  the  tasks  of 
war."  In  view  of  his,  "we  are  keeping  a 
definite  number  and  corresponding  sensible 
proportion  of  all  the  Services  of  the  Armed 
Peaces."  However,  "combat  actions  both  In 
their  organization  and  in  methods  .  .  .  will 
bear  little  resemblance  to  those  of  the  last 
war." 

Apprehensive  though  they  doubtless  were, 
and  In  contrast  to  reaction  to  far  less  drastic 
changes  in  force  relationships  in  the  U^., 
traditionalists  in  the  armed  torcts  made  no 
discernible  effort  to  contest  the  decisions 
reached  by  the  leadership.  Instead,  the  new 
setup,  as  announced  by  Khrushchev  and  ex- 
plained by  Mallnovsky,  was  taken  as  doctrine 
which  was  dutifully  echoed  by  military 
spokesmen  and  commentators  up  and  down 
the  line.  Even  the  ouster  of  Khrushchev  in 
October  1964,  and  the  follow-up  authoritative 
references  (ie.,  a  Pravada  editorial  of  Oc- 
tober 17.  1964)  to  "harebrained  scheming, 
hasty  conclusions,  rash  decisions  and  actions 
based  on  wishful  thinking,  boasting,  empty 
words,  bureaucratism,"  and  so  on,  did  not 
produce  any  repercussions  among  the  mili- 
tary or  on  behalf  of  the  military.  There  was, 
in  fact,  no  suggestion  that  Khrushchev's 
handling  of  military  affairs  was  a  factor  in 
his  dismissal,  despite  the  fact  that  he  bad 
had  to  backtrack  on  his  force  reduction  de- 
cision of  January  1960  and  authorize  an 
emergency  Increase  of  approximately  thirty 
percent  In  military  expenditures  in  July  1961, 
as  well  as  an  increase  in  food  prices  in  Jtine 
1963  becavise  of  urgent  new  "defense  needs." 
Also,  of  course,  there  had  been  the  Cuban 
missile  fiasco.  Khrushchev  was  later  heavily 
criticized  for  his  errors  in  a  number  of  spe- 
dflo  fields  such  as  agriculture,  but  not  In 
the  military  field. 


Meanwhile.  Marshal  Mallnovsky  remained 
Defense  Minister  in  the  post-Khnishchev 
government  and  as  such  continued  to  talk 
of  the  new  nuclear-centered  military  doc- 
trine as  he  had  In  1960.  as  indeed  did  all 
other  military  leaders  and  spokesmen.  And 
what  was  true  with  Mallnovsky  has  remained 
true  with  the  new  Defense  Minister.  Marshal 
Grechko,  up  to  and  includmg  the  present 
day.  IhuE,  after  some  ten  years  of  uncer- 
tainty and  debate,  the  Soviet  decision- 
making process  was  able  in  1960  to  settle 
upon  a  profound  reorientation  of  concepts, 
organization,  force  assignments,  and  general 
direction  of  development  for  the  Soviet 
armed  forces,  in  response  to  what  was  con- 
sidered the  "objective"  requirements  of  the 
nuclear  age.  and  to  secure  unquestioned 
adherence  to  the  new  orientation  among  all 
affected  elements  of  society,  including  par- 
ticularly military  elements,  over  the  follow- 
ing years. 

vr 

Several  Important  points  relative  to  po- 
litical-military relationships  In  the  USSR  are 
suggested  by  this  course  of  events  which 
are,  in  my  view,  particularly  pertment  to  the 
Issues  dealt  with  In  this  study. 

At  no  time  during  either  the  period  of 
uncertainty  and  debate  regarding  nuclear 
weapxins  or  the  period  of  decision  or  the  long 
period  of  adherence  that  has  followed,  did 
the  Soviet  military  as  the  military  come  out 
in  opposition  to  the  political  authorities  who 
rule  the  Soviet  Union,  or  seek  as  an  organized 
entity  to  Induce  acceptance  of  its  point  of 
view  by  the  political  authorities.  In  fact, 
never  In  Soviet  history,  even  during  the  full 
militarization  of  the  country  in  the  Civil 
War  period  and  World  War  11,  has  the  mili- 
tary as  such  attempted  to  achieve  any  degree 
of  independent  political  power  or  even  inde- 
pendent political  say  so.  The  military  ob- 
viously represents  and  has  always  represented 
a  very  po^'erful  vested-interest  group  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  one  that  has  been  strongly 
supported  by  the  ruling  political  authorities. 
But  a  price  that  has  been  successfully 
exacted  from  the  military  in  return  is  that 
it  play  the  game  of  politics  according  to  the 
political  authorlles'  rules.  These  rules  permit 
the  military  a  very  strong  voice  In  the  de- 
cision-making process,  but  only  up  to  the 
point  of  final  resolution  of  a  question  or 
issue.  They  permit  the  military  almost  un- 
limited opportunities  to  protect  and  promote 
its  interests,  but  only  within  the  framework 
of  the  established  Soviet  way  erf  doing  things. 
And  this  way  of  doing  things  requires  that 
the  miUtary.  collectively  and  In  Its  several 
parts,  subordinate  itself  to  the  will  and  con- 
trol of  the  rulers  of  the  country,  that  It 
always  act  as  a  submissive  instrument  of  the 
party,  never  as  an  active  or  potential  rival. 

The  Soviet  leadership.  It  might  be  noted. 
does  not  leave  to  chance  the  subordination 
of  the  military  to  its  own  will  and  control.  It 
has  effectively  demonstrated  over  a  period 
of  many  years  that  active  membership  in  the 
CPSU  or  Its  prepa.atory  organization,  the 
Komsomol,  is  a  vlrtxial  prerequisite  for  ad- 
vancement in  the  military  hierarchy.  (Ctir- 
rently  some  ninety  percent  of  all  Soviet  mili- 
tary officers  are  members  of  either  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  the  Komsomol,  with 
seventy -odd  percent  members  of  the  former.) 
The  leadership  has  also  followed  the  prac- 
tice of  selecting  key  military  figures  to  serve 
In  Party  organizations  while  continuing  in 
their  military  posts.  (Of  the  military  officers 
who  now  occupy  the  13  positions  of  Deputy 
Minister  and  above  In  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense, ten  are  members  of  the  Party  Central 
Committee  and  one  is  a  candidate  member; 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  a 
member,  as  is  the  Directca-  of  the  Main 
Political  Administration  of  the  Armed 
forces.) 
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Most  Important  of  all.  however,  organized 
units  of  the  Party,  which  are  controlled  by 
and  responsible  to  the  Party  apparatus,  are 
used  throughout  the  armed  forces  (i.e.,  all 
administrative  and  functional  branches  and 
down  to  the  company  or  battery  level  in  com- 
bat units)    to  keep  tabs   on   all   phases  of 
activity.  It  must  be  said  that  this  particu- 
lar aspect  of  Party  control  has  from  tim« 
to  time  been  resisted  by  some  military  ele- 
ments. This  has  not,  however,  been  a  caae 
of  resistance  to  political  authority  as  such 
but  to  interference  by  non-specialists  in  pro- 
fessional   affairs.    The    military    diiring    the 
early  post-Stalin  years  conducted  something 
of  a  running  campaign  against  the  practice. 
Defense  Minister  Marshal  Zhukov,  who  rose 
to  a  position  of  seemingly  great  influence 
with  Khrushchev  duruig  his  struggle  for  as- 
cendancy, brought  the  issue  to  a  head.  After 
a  succession  of  steps  reducing  the  power 
of  Political  Department  of  the  Soviet  Army 
and  Navy  (now  the  Main  Political  Adminis- 
tration), which  directs  and  controls  party 
units  In  the  armed  forces,  Zhukov  managed 
to   secure    a   Central    Committee    "Instruc- 
tion" in  May  1957,  which  ruled,  among  other 
things,   that    "criticism   o;f    the   orders   and 
decisions  of  commanders  will  not  be  per- 
mitted  at  Party   meetings."   But  Zhukov's 
triumph  was  short-lived.  In  October  1957  he 
was  summarily  dlsmis.sed  as  Defense  Minis- 
ter and  later  expelled  from  his  Party  posts 
on    grounds,   as   stated    by    the    responsible 
Central   Committee   Plenum,   that   he   had 
"violated   the  Leninist   Party   principles  tat 
the  guidance  of  the  armed  forces,  pursued  a 
policy  of  curtailing  the  work  of  Party  or- 
ganizations,  political   organs   and   military 
councils,  of   abolishing   the   leadership   and 
control  of  the  Party  .  .  .  over  the  Army  and 
Navy."  The  old  rule  as  to  direct  party  par- 
ticipation   m   mUltary   affairs   was   quickly 
reestablished.  As  explained  by  Sovietskii  Flat 
on  November  1,  1967,  "Regardless  of  the  rank 
or   position   of   a   Communist   he   not   only 
can,  but  must,  be  subjected  at  Party  meet- 
ings or  conferences  to  criticism  for  short- 
comings in  his  service."  And  this  la  the  way 
it  has  remained  la  the  armed  forces  ever 
since. 

Basic  to  the  Party-military  relationship 
In  the  Soviet  Union  Is,  as  I  suggested  above, 
the  "unswerving  solicitude  of  the  Party  and 
Government"  for  the  armed  forces.  This 
solicitude,  of  course,  reflects  more  than  polit- 
ical expediency.  Built  Into  the  Soviet  system 
and  the  Soviet  world  outlook  are  factors 
which  make,  as  the  Soviets  themselves  say, 
the  constant  strengthening  of  the  armed 
forces  an  "objective  necessity."  The  military 
do  not  have  to  seek  power  to  get  what  they 
feel  they  need;  it  ordinarily  Is  given  to  them 
as  a  matter  of  settled  policy.  Where  there 
has  appeared  to  be  any  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  elements  within  the  political  leadership  to 
go  along  with  the  "constant  strengthening" 
formula,  other  elements  have  quickly  and 
successfully  sprung  to  the  support  of  the 
military  cause.  In  fact,  a  feature  of  struggles 
for  power  In  the  Soviet  leadership  has  often 
been  an  effort  of  one  faction  to  put  into 
question  the  loyalty  of  a  rival  faction  to  the 
formula.  Stalin  tised  this  tactic  with  great 
effectiveness.  So  too  did  Khrushchev  In  bla 
contest  with  Malenkov,  And  the  possibility 
that  the  same  might  be  done  to  him  by  polit- 
ical rivals  may  well  have  served  as  a  con- 
straint on  Khrushchev  In  his  own  policies 
toward  the  military.* 


■While  I  was  serving  as  American  Ambas- 
sador in  Moscow,  Khrtishchev  told  me  that 
he  would  like  to  cut  back  on  the  military  but 
could  not  do  so.  The  best,  he  said,  he  could 
do  was  to  hold  them  where  they  were. 
Actually  at  that  time  the  regime  bad  already 
embarked  on  a  far-reaching  program  to  close 
the  strategic  gap  between  the  US  and  the 
USSR.  (See  my  UTiderstanding  the  Russians: 
A  Citizen's  Primer  (New  York,  Harper  and 
Row,  1970] ,  pp.  247-48) . 


Beyond  this  use  of  the  "i^Ultary  loyalty 
image"  to  undercut  a  rival  In  ft  power  strug- 
gle, a  political  faction  has  somftimes  success- 
fully sought  to  use  the  mftltary  directly 
against  an  opponent.  Evidently  such  a  ploy 
played  a  decisive  role  In  the  elimination  of 
Beria  shortly  after  the  death  lof  Stalto.  The 
same  appears  to  have  been  tr^e  for  Khrush- 
chev In  his  1957  contest  with  liie  "Anti-Party 
Group"  in  the  Politburo.  Bu|  in  neither  of 
these  cases  did  the  initiative  Jiome  from  the 
military;  it  came  instead  fro*i  the  political 
side.  And  in  neither  did  the  njiilltary,  or  any 
element  in  the  mUitary,  secire  more  than 
fleeting  political  advantages  fi^om  Its  Involve- 
ment, if  that.  After  Beria  washout,  the  Party 
leaders  resumed  full  control  and  fought 
among  themselves  without  iny  direct  In- 
fluence by  the  military.  Ani  within  short 
months  after  Khrushchev's  [defeat  of  the 
Anti-Party  Group  in  1957.  he  Jnceremonious- 
ly  dumped  Marshal  Zhukov,  who  had  been 
used  by  Khrushchev  to  great  neneflt'in  effect- 
ing that  defeat,  from  his  hijh  positions  in 
the  party  and  government.  1 
vn  I 

The  fundamental  questio J  raised  by  the 
analysis  presented  In  this  stndy  Is  whether 
the  views  on  which  the  analjJBis  Is  based  re- 
flect decisions,  policies  and  purposes  of  the 
Soviet  political  leadership  3r  merely  doc- 
trinal and  strategic  game-nlaylng  on  the 
part  of  the  military  and  Auitary-mlnded 
civilians.  J 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  that,  In 
light  of  such  circumstances  »nd  factors  as  I 
have  touched  upon  above,  th»  views  must  be 
taken  as  reflective  of  positions  of  the  political 
leadership.  | 

The  views  are  consonant  I  with  concepts 
relative  to  the  role  of  nvifclear  forces  in 
Soviet  military  strategy  thai!  have  been  re- 
peatedly voiced  by  various  «iembers  of  the 
political  leadership,  over  the  past  decade  and 
more.  , 

The  views.  It  should  be  paaticularly  stress- 
ed, rest  solidly  on  pronouncements  of  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev.  Thfcre  is,  in  other 
words,  nothing  reflected  in  tte  views  to  sug- 
gest any  differences  or  ccbfllcts  between 
Brezhnev  and  his  present  policies  and  either 
mUltary  elements  or  political  elements  in 
the  Soviet  hlerachy.  j 

The  views  flow  directly  frCtm  the  body  of 
Soviet  military  theory  and  doctrine  that  has 
developed  since  the  mid-196(te  under  the  di- 
rect aegis  and  with  the  ei  plicit  sanctions 
of  the  political  leadership. 

The  views  accord  with  a<tual  Soviet  de- 
cisions and  actions  In  the  <4velopment  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  wea^ns  and  forces, 
and  with  currently  Indlcatedl  Soviet  plans  for 
the  future  development  and  deplojrment  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  forces. 

The  views  as  they  apply  1  to  basic  Soviet 
positions,  intentions,  and  e^ectatlons  can- 
not be  meaningfiUly  divide*  between  mUl- 
tary and  non-military.  Wh«n  read  without 
knowledge  of  origin  an  edl^rial  article  de- 
voted to  nuclear  forces  appaarlng  in  Pravda 
can  hardly  be  dlstlngulshefl  from  an  edi- 
torial article  appearing  in  Med  Star.  Suslov 
says  much  the  same  thing  fts  Grechko  and 
Grechko  much  the  same  afi  Brezhnev  and 
Kosygin.  A  colonel  writing  Inl  an  obscure  mU- 
ltary Journal  makes  essenilally  the  same 
points  as  a  professional  p4rty  functionary 
vinrltlng  in  an  obscure  provincial  newspaper. 
Differences  frequently  do'  occur  with  re- 
gard to  particular  aspects  ot  Soviet  military 
matters,  and  not  only  as  ijetween  military 
and  non-military  but  also  <?lthln  the  mili- 
tary Itself.  But  these  differejices  are  Invaria- 
bly within  the  framework  of  the  basic  posi- 
tion and  principles  establlsked  by  the  hier- 
archy. Also,  military  spokesmen  talk  much 
more  about  military  affairs  apid  in  far  greater 


detail  than  do  non-military]  spokesmen.  But 
this  would  seem  natural  in  light  of  profes- 
sional interests. 

The  views,  in  any  event,  c(  uld  not  conceiv- 
ably have  been  voiced  in  st  ch  voUune,  with 


such  a  degree  of  general  unlfora  ilty,  and  by 
the  way  of  such  widespread  an<  authorita- 
tive media  without  the  sanctioq  of  the  po- 
litical leadership. 

vm 
There  is  the  further  question!  of  whether 
the  Soviet  leadership  is  not  now  in  process 
of  changing  its  positions  regaining  Soviet 
nuclear  forces  In  consequence  of  khe  new  de- 
tente relationship  between  the  nJ8  and  the 
USSR. 

In  attempts  to  answer  this  qu^tion,  I  feel 
it  essential  that  account  be  take^  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  leadership  views)  the  nature, 
requirements  and   implications  jof  the  new 
relationship  with  the  U.S.  in  an  tentirely  dif- 
ferent light  than  do  most  of  u^  in  the  U.S. 
In  the  U.S.  It  Is  generally  aisumed  that 
the  Soviet  situation  as  regards  the  relation- 
ship is  very  much  the  same  as  qur  own.  De- 
tente has  given  rise  in  the  U.si  to  a  whole 
range  of   expectations   and   In^rpretatlons 
concerning  the  future  prospectB  of  Soviet- 
U.S.  cooperation  for  international  stability, 
reductions  in  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and 
the  burdens  of  defense  and  eve^  of  progres- 
sive convergence  between  the  systems.  These 
expectations  rest  upon  assumptions  regard- 
ing the  character  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  their 
policies  and  priorities  which  go  well  beyond 
the  specific  commitments  made  by  both  gov- 
ernments In  the  agreements  reached  at  svim- 
mlt  meetings  in  Moscow  in  May  1972  and  in 
Washington  in  June  1973.  An  Inftportant  fea- 
ture is  the  widespread  belief  that  fundamen- 
tal changes  have  taken  place  in  the  former 
opponent's  motivations,  priorities  and  inten- 
tions. Not  only  Is  the  absence  of  war  as- 
sumed but  also  the  elimination  pf  conditions 
which  might  lead  to  war,  that<  is,  a  scaling 
down  of  mutually  incompatible  objectives, 
the  absence  of  intense  competition  which  in- 
fringes on  important  national  interests,  ces- 
sation of  efforts  by  either  side  to  gain  a  sig- 
nificant aMlvantage  over  the  othier  or  to  alter 
the  existing  or  agreed-upon  balajnce  of  power, 
especially  military  power.  In  l)rief,  detente 
Is  taken   to  mean  considerable  cooperation 
In  the  preservation  of  International  stability 
and  the  status  quo,  and  as  Qieanlng  that 
while  competition  between  the  countries  may 
persist  to  a  degree  it  will  be  opnducted  ac- 
cording   to   equal    rules    and    within    fixed 
bounds   and   that   on   all    Important   Issues 
cooperation  will  take  precedence  over  com- 
petition. 

The  Soviets,  for  their  part,  seldom  use  the 
term  detente  in  reference  to  the  new  rela- 
tionship, and  do  so  almost  exclusively  In  pro- 
nouncements and  commentaries  aimed  at 
Western  targets.  The  Soviets  use,  Instead, 
their  own  preferred  term  "peafceful  coexist- 
ence." Moreover,  they  ordinarily  add  "be- 
tween states  with  different  social  systems," 
thereby  indicating  not  only  the  limits  on 
their  cooperation  but  also  reflecting  an  un- 
derlying assximptlon  of  a  dynamic  Interna- 
tional environment  and  of  cdntlnvilng  and 
Irreducible  competition — the  Soviet  word  is 
"struggle" — between  the  c^pdsing  systems. 
Unlike  detente,  "peaceful  coexlitence,"  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Soviets,  does  i^ot  assume  or 
require  the  abandonment  of  either  side  of 
incomptalble  objectives.  Its  staged  aim  is  not 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  ^r  to  promote 
stability,  but  to  facUltate  changes  favorable 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  alljes.  Therefore, 
the  Soviets  see  "peaceful  coexistence"  not 
only  as  a  form  of  struggle  withj  the  West  but 
also  as  a  strategy  of  struggle  al*ied  at  achiev- 
ing Soviet  global  objectives.  Slpce  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  gone  to  great  l^gths  to  spell 
out  what  It  means  by  "peacefiil  coexistence" 
and  the  limits  of  that  concept!  as  well  as  Its 
implications  for  Soviet  foreign  policies,  there 
Is  no  reason,  as  Soviet  spokesmen  themselves 
point  out,  why  the  West  shotfld  harbor  any 
"illusions"  about  it  or  persist!  in  basing  Its 
expectations  on  different  assumptions  con- 
cerning Moscow's  policies  and  actions. 

According  to  Moscow's  speoificatlons  the 
prime  purpose  of  peaceful  coexistence  is  to 
reduce    the    chances   that    the    continuing 
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struggle  between  systems  will  lead  to  war 
between  the  great  powers,  or,  as  Brezhnev 
has  said,  "will  make  possible  a  shift  of  the 
historically  Inevitable  struggle  [between  sys- 
tems] onto  a  path  that  will  not  threaten 
wars,  dangerous  conflicts  and  unrestricted 
arms  race."  Thus,  according  to  Pravda  of 
August  22,  1973,  "Peaceful  coexistence  does 
not  mean  the  end  of  the  struggle  of  the  two 
world  social  systems.  The  struggle  between 
the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeoisie,  between 
world  socialism  and  Imperialism  will  be 
waged  right  up  to  the  complete  and  flnal 
victory  of  communism  on  a  world  scale."  And 
according  to  the  authoritative  collective 
study  Leninism  Today,  "Peaceful  coexistence 
does  not  extinguish  or  cancel  out  class  strug- 
gle ...  It  Is  a  new  form  of  class  struggle 
employed  by  the  working  class  and  the  so- 
cialist countries  In  the  world  arena.  It  can- 
cels only  one  type  of  struggle — war  as  a 
means  of  settling  international  issues."  Fur- 
ther, according  to  an  authoritative  1972  study 
of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences,  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace,  "As  for  the  policy  of  peace- 
ful coexistence,  it  rests  on  a  system  of  prin- 
ciples that  make  It  possible  to  avoid  a  major 
International  conflict  in  the  course  of  devel- 
opment of  revolutionary  processes  In  Indi- 
vidual countries." 

Also,  although  peaceful  coexistence  appears 
at  first  glance  to  impose  equal  restraints  on 
both  sides  to  abstain  from  war  or  dangerous 
confrontations  in  settling  disputes  between 
them.  In  the  Soviet  view  the  primary  purpose 
is  to  place  the  West  and  especially  the  United 
States  under  unilateral  constraints.  The  So- 
viets take  the  position  that  It  Is  only  the 
West  which  threatens  war,  resorts  to  mllltao^ 
"adventures"  and  violence  against  other  na- 
tions, promotes  the  arms  race,  organizes  po- 
litical and  military  alliances  and  blocs 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  seeks  to  deal 
with  Moscow  "from  a  position  of  strength." 
In  the  Soviet  view,  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  peaceful  coexistence  Is  to  curb  the  West's 
aggressiveness,  militarism  and  attempts  to 
opfKJse  by  force  the  movement  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  world  according  to  the  So- 
viet model,  or  in  Soviet  terminology,  to  pre- 
vent the  West  from"  exporting  counterrevo- 
lution" and  from  trying  to  Impinge  upon 
the  "rights  of  peoples"  to  utilize  every  avail- 
able means.  Including  "arms  In  hand,"  to 
liberate  themselves  from  "reactionary"  forces, 
whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin,  and 
with  the  aid  and  support  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  an  overall  matter  and  as  I  pointed  out 
above,  Moscow  interprets  US  movement  to- 
ward the  new  relationship  with  the  USSR, 
that  Is  US  "acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
peaceful  coexistence,"  as  a  result  of,  and  a 
further  step  In,  the  decline  of  the  power 
and  Influence  of  the  US  as  against  the  USSR. 
Hardly  had  President  Nixon  left  Moscow  at 
the  end  of  May  1972  before  the  vast  propa- 
ganda apparatus  of  the  USSR  was  proclaim- 
ing that, 

"The  strategic  course  of  US  policies  is  now 
changing  before  our  very  eyes  from  "pax 
Americana'  ...  to  a  deflnlte  form  of  neces- 
sity for  peaceful  coexistence.  We  must  clearly 
understand  that  this  change  is  a  forced  one 
and  that  it  Is  precisely  the  power — the  social, 
economic,  and  ultimately,  military  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  socialist  countries — 
that  Is  compelling  American  ruling  circles 
to  engage  in  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of 
values." 

Subsequently,  Soviet  spokesmen  explained 
that  US  leaders  had  had  no  choice  but  "to 
concern  themselves  with  ensuring  that  US 
foreign  policy  objectives,  methods,  and  the 
doctrines  for  achieving  them  are  proportion- 
ate to  (Its)  dwindling  resources,"  and  that 
the  new  situation  represented  "a  great  vic- 
tory for  our  Party  and  for  all  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple— an  event  of  outstanding  slgnlflcance." 
That,  however,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  has  been  emphasized  by  Brezhnev  him- 
self: 


"We  soberly  and  realistically  evaluate  the 
current  situation.  Despite  the  successes  In 
relaxing  International  tension,  a  hard  strug- 
gle against  the  enemies  of  peace,  national 
and  social  liberation  faces  us.  Marxist-Len- 
inists do  not  entertain  any  Illusions  In  rela- 
tion to  the  anti-peoples  essence  of  Imperial- 
ism and  Its  aggressive  aspirations." 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  I  feel 
we  must  examine  the  question  of  whether 
the  Soviet  leadership  may  be  changing  its 
positions  regarding  Soviet  nuclear  forces  in 
consequence  of  detente.  It  Is  also  against  this 
background  that  I  feel  we  must  weigh  the 
significance  of  General  Secretary  Brezhnev's 
warning  to  President  Nixon  In  Moscow  that 
the  USSR  would  continue  to  strengthen  its 
strategic  forces  in  all  ways  not  sp>eclflcally 
prohibited  by  the  SALT  I  agreement.  And  It 
Is  aigalnst  this  background  that  I  feel  we 
must  Judge  the  Implications  of  the  post- 
SALT  I  testing  and  deployment  of  the  first 
Soviet  MIRV's;  the  testing  and  Imminent  de- 
ployment of  four  new  families  of  Soviet 
ICBM's,  each  decidedly  more  advanced  and 
effective  than  its  predecessor;  an  accelerat- 
ing program  of  production  and  deployment 
of  Soviet  SLBM's,  and  the  prospective  early 
testing  of  an  entirely  new  family  of  SLBM's; 
and  a  solid  Soviet  push  for  a  highly  modern- 
ized strategic  bomber  capability. 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICAN 
RELATIONS 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  has  been  directed  to 
farflung  areas  of  the  world  from  Viet- 
nam to  the  Near  East.  Often  overlooked 
have  been  events  much  closer  to  home. 
Today  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
one  of  these  too  little  publicized  events — 
the  steady  progress  in  our  relations  with 
our  great  southern  neighbor  Mexico. 

In  a  speech  last  month  before  the 
Mexico  City  Rotary  Club,  our  distin- 
guished Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Joseph 
John  Jova,  concisely  reported  on  the 
state  of  United  States-Mexican  relations. 
Because  of  the  widespread  interest  by 
Members  of  Congress  in  Mexico,  I  am 
certain  that  Ambassador  Jova's  speech 
wiU  be  of  great  interest  to  many  in  this 
Chamber: 

Rotary  Club  Speech  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
Joseph  John  Jova,  Mat  14,  1974 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Clemente 
Serna  Alvear,  president  of  the  Rotary  Club 
for  the  opportunity  he  has  given  me  to  ad- 
dress this  select  audience  of  men  and  women 
concerned  with  community  problems. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  distinguished  rota- 
rlans,  today  I  want  to  present  to  you  some 
thoughts  on  the  wide  panorama  of  Mexlco- 
U.S.  relations.  I  think  this  fits  perfectly 
within  the  goals  of  the  rotarlan  community 
which,  from  its  beginning,  has  always  de- 
voted itself  to  the  promotion  of  international 
friendship. 

The  very  bases  of  the  Rotarians,  their  con- 
cern for  truth,  their  Interest  to  hear  the  other 
side  of  a  question  and  to  insure  fair  solutions 
to  both  sides  can  contribute  to  further  Im- 
provement of  the  good  relations  already  exist- 
ing between  our  two  peoples. 

New  demands  for  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment are  creating  pressures  on  govern- 
ments throughout  the  world.  The  dynamics 
of  this  phenomenon  were  clearly  demon- 
strated during  the  last  year.  Countries  which 
had  assumed  that  they  had  Indefinite  sup- 
plies of  energy  were  suddenly  shocked  Into 


realization  of  natural  and  man-made  limi- 
tations. Countries  were  faced  with  new  prob- 
lems, created  primarily,  if  indirectly,  by 
man's  increasing  use  of  energy,  his  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies,  his  advances  in 
science,  and  his  efforts  to  provide  better  so- 
cial and  living  standards  for  the  inhabitants 
of  this  earth. 

The  recent  crises  emphasized  the  reality 
of  inter-dependence  among  nations — that 
nations  cannot  live  in  Isolation,  and  that  in 
one  way  or  another  we  are  aU  dependent 
upon  each  other.  This  dependence,  which  be- 
gins with  our  most  immediate  neighbors, 
also  stretches  around  the  world. 

Our  desire  is  to  enhance  and  preserve  the 
special  neighborly  relationship  between  our 
peoples:  a  relationship  that  is  based  on  trust 
and  understanding,  that  recognizes  our  com- 
mon interests,  and  that  allows  both  of  our 
nations  to  contribute  to  Improved  interna- 
tional relations  In  the  hemisphere  and  in  the 
world. 

Earlier  this  year  In  Mexico  City,  a  meeting 
of  hemispheric  foreign  ministers  convened 
in  an  atmosphere  of  complete  frankness, 
candor,  and  mutual  respect.  In  that  nteeting 
of  •natelolco.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer called  for  a  new  dialogue,  a  new  rela- 
tionship among  nations  of  the  hemisphere, 
that  would  increase  mutual  trust  and  under- 
standing in  our  common  efforts  to  resolve 
hemispheric  problems.  He  emphasized  that 
"Our  conmion  impulse  In  meeting  here  Is  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  America  as  the  conti- 
nent which  beckoned  men  to  fulfiU  what  was 
best  in  them.  Our  common  reality  is  the 
recognition  of  our  diversity.  Our  common 
determination  Is  to  derive  strength  from 
that  diversity  and  forge  our  historical  and 
geographical  links  into  shared  purposes  and 
endeavor." 

There  Is  a  realization  that  national  devel- 
opment Is  a  complex  matter  Indeed,  and  the 
impulse  must  come  from  within  each  coun- 
try. We  have  accepted  the  existence  of  a 
"plurality  of  Ideologies"  In  the  hemisphere. 
Within  this  developing  concept  of  inter- 
dependence, there  is  a  good  reason  for  op- 
timism about  future  cooperation  among  the 
nations  of  the  Americas. 

As  part  of  this  new  dialogue,  Latin  Amer- 
ica presents  concerted  position  facilitating — 
as  Foreign  Minister  Rabasa  pointed  out — a 
mutual  exchange  of  viewpoints  based  on 
true  equality.  This  New  Dialogue  was  bap- 
tized as  The  Spirit  of  Tlatelolco  and  has  set 
the  tone  for  subsequent  meetings  In  Wash- 
ington and  Atlanta  In  April. 

I  am  very  optimistic  about  multilateral 
Inter-Amerlcan  relations  in  which  Mexico,  as 
it  is  traditional,  has  played  an  important  and 
innovating  role. 

In  bilateral  issues  we  can  observe  with  sat- 
isfaction the  friendliness  existing  in  rela- 
tions between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

My  government  is  convinced  that  problems 
which  might  arise  between  our  two  countries 
should  be  resolved  through  amicable,  bilat- 
eral negotiation.  Thus,  in  recent  times,  we 
reached  agreement  on  the  Chamlzal  In  1963; 
In  1970  we  signed  a  modem  Boundary  Treaty 
which  provides  for  a  clear  definition  of  our 
shared  border.  Just  last  year,  we  negotiated 
an  agreement  to  resolve  the  longstanding 
dispute  over  the  salinity  of  Colorado  River 
waters  delivered  to  Mexico.  The  United 
States  Congress  presently  is  considering  leg- 
islation necessary  to  implement  that  agree- 
ment. 

IU.EGAL  KNTKANTS 

The  complex  subject  of  Mexican  nationals 
who  are  Illegally  in  the  U.S.  has  emerged  as 
one  of  the  most  important  outstanding  bi- 
lateral political  Issues. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  number  of 
Mexicans  illegally  entering  the  United  States 
has  grown  dramatically.  During  the  10  calen- 
dar years  between  1963  and  1972,  the  number 
of  such  Mexicans  who  were  apprehended  and 
required  to  leave  the  U.S.  grew  from  roughly 
42,000  to  almost  half  a  million.  By  1973  Mex- 
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leans  made  up  88  r;  of  all  aliens  Ulegally  In 
the  United  States.  The  earlier  northbound 
migration  went  primarily  to  the  agricultural 
sector  In  the  southwestern  United  States; 
the  present-day  Mexican  Illegal  entrant 
usually  goes  farther  afield  and  more  often 
than  not  settles  in  an  urban  area,  where  he 
as-,umes  a  Job  In  manufacfjring  or  in  a  serv- 
ice Industry.  The  Impact  on  wage  scales  and 
tl-:e  resulting  Job-displacement  are  matters 
01  serious  concern,  especially  for  so-called 
••chlcanos"  already  established  in  the  coun- 
try and  for  organized  labor  in  the  United 
States. 

Both  governments  are  concerned  not  only 
with  the  legal  problems  created  by  this 
large-scale  and  Illegal  movement  of  persons 
but  also  with  the  social  and  economic  Impli- 
cations. Let  me  emphasize,  by  the  way,  that 
everyone  agrees  that  aliens,  whether  legally 
or  Illegally  In  the  United  States,  should  re- 
ceive the  same  humane  treatment  accorded 
to  U.S.  citizens.  Respect  for  the  other's  rights 
Is  peace. 

The  "Illegal"  problem  will  be  with  us  for 
some  time.  Resolution  calls  for  dedication 
and  imagination  on  the  part  of  both  govern- 
ments. In  the  final  analysis,  I  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  quote  President  Echeverrla  at  the 
time  of  his  second  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage In  September,  1972: 

•'We  are  convinced  that  the  substantive 
solution  Is  to  be  found  within  our  own  bor- 
ders. By  encouraging  our  economic  and  so- 
cial development  we  shall  increase  the  pros- 
pects for  satisfactorily  remunerative  Jobs.  In 
expressing  this  view  during  my  visit  to  the 
United  States.  I  stated  that  we  wish  to  ex- 
port products  and  not  social  problems." 

FOREIGN    INVESTMENT 

Extensive  discussions  are  underway 
throughout  the  world  on  the  role  of  foreign 
investment  in  promoting  national  economic 
and  social  programs. 

In  his  annual  report  of  September  1972, 
President  Echeverrla  referred  to  his  proposal 
for  a  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties 
of  States  and  said  that  the  Charter  was  in- 
tended "to  transfer  economic  cooperation 
from  the  sphere  of  good  will  In  order  to  fix 
It  firmly  in  the  field  of  law '  ( "Prt^use 
traeladar  la  cooperacl6n  economlca  del  am- 
blto  de  la  buena  voluntad  para  acufiaria 
en  el  campo  del  derecho") . 

Mexico,  on  its  part,  has  Indicated  Its  readi- 
ness to  accept  foreign,  capital  imposing  on  It 
the  controls  which  it  considers  necessary 
according  to  Its  sovereign  decision. 

In  May  1973  the  Mexican  Congress  passed 
the  "Law  to  Promote  Mexican  Investment 
and  to  Regulate  Foreign  Investment".  This 
new  law,  in  large  part  a  codification  of  pre- 
vious laws  and  regulations,  provides  for  the 
approval,  by  a  National  Commission,  of  di- 
rect foreign  private  investment  which  meets 
Mexico's  own  development  criteria. 

In  certain  respects,  Mexico  ha^s  achieved 
a  substantial  degree  of  economic  independ- 
ence. Direct  foreign  private  investment  in 
Mexico  is  now  only  5  per  cent  of  total  direct 
Investment.  New  direct  private  foreign  in- 
vestment in  Mexico  in  1972  amounted  to 
only  215  million  dollars  and  was  a  little  less 
than  that  In  1973.  It  Is  estimated  that  total 
direct  private  foreign  Investment  in  Mexico 
today  is  about  3.3  billion  dollars,  of  which 
about  70  per  cent — or  slightly  mora  than 
2.2  billion  dollars — comes  from  the  United 
States.  Mexico  offers  exceptional  conditions 
for  political,  social  and  economic  stability. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  country  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  direct  private  for- 
eign Investment  on  the  part  of  potential  in- 
vestors who  wish  to  Invest  in  areas  where 
they  are  welcomed  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, are  willing  to  go  Into  Joint  ventures 
with  Mexican  partners,  and  who  otherwise 
accept  the  social  responsibilities  inherent  In 
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TOO  MUCH  TIME.  TOCi  MUCH 
MONEY 

(Mr.  MILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  ren  arks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speakft,  informa- 
tion has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
•which  points  out  the  great  amoimt  of 
money  that  the  American  taxpayer  has 
paid  out  for  the  Watergats  investiga- 
tions. While  the  amoimt  of  money  itself 
is  cause  for  concern,  the  m(  re  alarming 
fact  is  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  the 
spending.  We  have  come  doivn  the  road 
of  these  investigations  for  18  months  and 
seem  to  be  no  nearer  to  a  conclusion  now 
than  we  were  in  early  1973  When  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee. 

The  estimated  spending  f<  r  Watergate 
runs  to  these  amoimts:  foi  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee,  its  st  aff  of  42  and 
17  lawyers— $2  million;  for  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  its  sts  ft  of  100  and 
43  lawyers— $1.7  million;  lor  the  Spe- 
ci£il  Prosecutor's  Office,  its  s'  aff  of  80  and 
38  lawyers-^2.8  million;  for  the  several 
Watergate  Grand  Juries — !225,000;  for 
the  GSA  audit  of  the  Ni::on  homes— 
$100,000;  for  the  GAO  audit  of  the  Nixon 
homes — $100,000.  The  grand  totals  for 
these  runs  to  approximately  $6.9  million 
for  all  bodies  with  222  staff  members  and 
98  lawyers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  each  Mfember  of  this 
Congress  I  am  in  favor  of  dfecovering  the 
truth  behind  all  of  the  charges  associated 
with  Watergate.  However,  Tl  do  not  see 
any  need  to  do  this  at  the  cist  of  an  end- 
less drain  on  the  taxpayers  pocket.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  far  past  the  time 
when  we  should  begin  to  [question  the 
money  spent  on  these  1  ivestigations. 
After  $6.3  million  has  been  spent  what 
can  we  say  has  been  achiev  sd  in  the  way 
of  concrete  results? 

While  the  public  has  wjaried  of  the 
confusing  and  never-endlig  investiga- 
tions, the  various  staffs  of  these  Investi- 
gative bodies  seem  content  to  drift  along 
on  the  public  pasrroll.  It  is  time  that 
these  groups  were  shaken  ifrom  their  18- 
month  hibernation.  It  is  time  the  Amer- 
ican people  received  somp  conclusions 
for  their  $6.3  million. 
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MANHATTAN  VA   HOSMTAL   STAFF 
RECEIVES  PRAISE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  ^as  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  re^rks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
agencies  are  often  criticfeed  for  their 
failures  and  at  times  the  obstacles  their 
bureaucratic  procedures  |  place  before 
people.  But,  there  are  times  when  the 
agencies  deserve  commendation — and 
usually  this  is  because  the  individuals 
working  within  them  extejid  special  in- 
terest and  compassion  \p  the  people 
they  are  attempting  to  helb. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
lady  whose  husband  died  a ;  the  Manhat- 


tan Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
after  an  extended  stay.  The  woman,  Mrs. 
Marquis,  said  that  the  doctors  and  nurses 
at  the  VA  hospital  were  very  good  to  her 
husband  and  gave  him  excellent  care. 
This  is  particularly  encouraging  since 
the  VA  hospitals  have  been  the  subject 
of  some  criticism  in  recent  years.  There 
are  many  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that,  give  a  great  deal  of  them- 
selves in  their  work  and  do  more  than  a 
perfunctory  job.  They  deserve  our  grati- 
tude. 

Mrs.  Marquis  has  consented  to  my 
sharing  her  letter  with  my  colleagues;  it 
follows: 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  A  little  more 
than  two  years  ago  through  your  good  offices 
the  application  of  my  husband  (Harry  O. 
Marquis)  for  admission  to  the  Veterans 
Nursing  facility  at  Castle  Point  was  approved. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  vacancy  but  It  was 
arranged  that  my  husband  should  remain  at 
the  Manhattan  Veterans  Hospital  until  a 
vacancy  should  occur. 

For  various  reasons,  including  a  deteriora- 
tion in  his  condition  Harry  was  kept  on  at 
the  Manhattan  V.A.  Hospital  where  he  died 
on  May  1, 1974. 

There  having  been  so  many  criticisms  of 
veterans'  treatment  at  V.A.  Hospitals,  I'd  like 
you  to  know  of  my  experience : 

Nowhere  could  more  have  been  done  for  a 
patient  by  the  doctors,  nurses  and  aides, 
every  one  of  whom  left  nothing  undone  that 
could  be  done.  The  dedication,  the  devotion, 
the  kindness — I  might  almost  say  the  tender- 
ness— of  everyone  in  the  care  of  my  husband 
Is  something  I  can  never  forget. 

With  deepest  appreciation  and  gratitude  to 
you  for  the  help  you  have  given  us,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Harst  G.  Marquis. 


SHEA  MOSELEY'S  4-H  CLUB  WORK 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  h&s 
been  my  privilege  for  many  years  to  work 
with  the  yoimg  people  in  the  4-H  Clubs 
in  the  15th  Congressional  District  of 
Texas.  I  have  seen  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  these  fine  young  men  and  women 
engaged  in  worthwhile  activities — the 
kinds  of  activities  that  prepare  them  to 
take  their  place  as  contributing  members 
of  their  communities. 

This  week  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
or  them — Shea  Moseley  of  Pharr,  Tex. — 
which  tells  an  inspiring  story  of  con- 
stant endeavor  and  success  in  4-H  Club 
work.  I  wish  to  share  this  letter  with  my 
colleagues  by  inserting  it  here  and  at  the 
same  time  to  extend  my  congratulations 
for  a  job  well  done  to  Shea  Moseley : 

Pharr,  Tex., 
JuTie  12, 1974. 

KiKA  DE  LA  OAR7.A, 

Congressman,  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman:  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  San  Juan  4-H  club  of  Hidalgo 
County  for  5  years.  Throughout  these  years, 
I  have  held  the  offices  of  reporter,  recreation 
leader,  and  council  delegate.  On  the  County 
level,  besides  being  a  local  representive,  I 


have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  Hidalgo 
County  4-H  CouncU  recreation  leader.  4-H 
has  meant  a  lot  to  me,  and  I  have  accom- 
plished qiUte  a  bit — and  I  Intend  to  keep  on 
going.  Just  recently  I  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent my  County  at  District  12  Leadership 
Lab.  This  was  a  big  honor.  Working  on  the 
local,  county,  and  district  levels  is  Just  a 
part  of  my  4-H  success  because  Just  this  past 
week  on  June  4-5,  1974,  the  Hidalgo  County 
4-H  Share-the-fun  group  was  awarded  First 
place — Overall — Texas  State  Share-the-fun 
Contest,  and  'Best  Vocal  Group'  at  Texas 
State  4-H  Roundup  at  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity. Since  this  was  my  first  year  at  Round- 
up, it  was  a  great  honor  and  a  tremendous 
surprise!  There  were  7  other  members  in  our 
group,  our  name  as  "The  8-Teens'.  Our  skit 
consisted  of  various  songs  and  speeches  on 
Americanism,  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
our  society,  and  how  4-H  clubwork  can  help 
bring  our  country  together  once  again,  under 
God. 

I  w^ould  like  to  thank  you  for  the  gratitude 
and  strong  support  that  you  have  shown  the 
4-H  clubs  of  Texas.  4-H  has  been  beneficial 
to  me  for  these  past  5  years,  and  without 
people  like  you  backing  this  worthwhile 
organization,  it  could  not  continue  to  pre- 
pare the  youth  of  our  nation,  and  myself,  to 
assume  the  many  and  serious  responsibili- 
ties of  adulthood. 

Th^nk  you  again. 

Shea  Moselet, 
Recreation  Leader,  Hidalgo  County. 


MEMBERS'  TRAVEL  REPORTS 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  42  of 
our  colleagues  are  joining  me  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  again  provide  for 
publication  of  Members'  travel  reports 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  This  re- 
quirement was  removed  as  part  of  last 
year's  State  Department  authorization, 
although  this  particular  provision  was 
never  the  subject  of  floor  debate.  Join- 
ing me  in  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
are:  Messrs.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  An- 
derson of  niinois,  Reuss,  McSpadden, 
Mrs.  Grasso,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Messrs. 
Vanik,  Ketchttu,  Davis  of  Wisconsin, 
FoRSYTHE,  Brown  of  California,  Madi- 
gan,  Rees,  Hanley,  Robison  of  New 
York,  Mann,  Eilberg,  Edwards  of 
California,  Duncan,  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Harrington,  Huber,  Stark, 
HoRTON,  Bafalis,  Dxt  Pont,  Lagomarsino, 
Whitehurst,  Eckhardt,  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa, Bell,  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Sarasin,  Mosher,  Fraser,  Freling- 
HUYSEN,  Cleveland,  McKinney,  McCol- 
LisTER,  Thone,  Symington,  and  Culver. 

We  are  introducing  this  legislation  be- 
cause we  believe  that  we  have  all  seen 
the  unfortunate  results  of  Government 
secrecy  and  decisionmaking  behind 
closed  doors,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  take  the  lead  in  opening  up 
governmental  processes  and  letting  the 
people  see  what  we  do  and  why  do  it. 

Foreign  travel  by  Members  of  Congress 
is  viewed  with  some  suspicion  by  the  pub- 
lic and  the  press.  Major  newspapers  reg- 
ularly wTite  stories  hinting  of  scandal 
and  the  waste  of  public  funds.  Such  a 
view  is  unfortunate  because  it  ignores 


the  real  importance  of  travel  to  the  prop- 
er fulfillment  of  congressional  responsi- 
bilities. Congress  cannot  be  expected  to 
appropriate  millions  of  dollars  for  mili- 
tary installations  overseas  without  ever 
inspecting  the  sites  in  question.  The 
World  Food  Conference,  which  will  be 
held  in  Rome  this  fall,  will  deal  with 
vital  matters  concerning  world  agricul- 
ture, fertilizer  supplies,  and  famine  re- 
lief. These  are  matters  of  daily  concern 
in  Congress  as  they  deal  with  America's 
domestic  food  requirements  and  work  to 
determine  our  obligations  to  the  world's 
underdeveloped  nations.  The  forthcom- 
ing Law  of  the  Seas  Conference,  as  an- 
other example,  could  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  U.S.  oceans  policy  and 
on  that  portion  of  our  economy  depend- 
ent on  Ashing.  Congressional  participa- 
tion in  these  negotiations  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  develop  appropriate  legisla- 
tion regulating  American  use  of  the 
oceans  and  their  resources. 

Changing  the  popular  view  of  travel, 
however,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  hid- 
ing travel  information  and  malcing  it 
available  only  to  the  persistent  reporter. 
Such  an  approach  will  only  increase  the 
suspicion  surrounding  travel  and  lower 
the  public  view  of  Congress.  A  better  so- 
lution in  my  judgment  is  to  restore  such 
information  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, making  it  easy  for  the  public  to  ex- 
amine it  and  bringing  the  entire  ques- 
tion into  the  open.  Such  a  solution  is 
the  measure  we  are  introducing  today, 
and  I  urge  its  favorable  consideration. 


CANDLELIGHTERS    FIGHT    CANCER 
ON    BEHALF    OF    CHILDREN 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  great  campaigns  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation  is  now  imder 
way.  It  is  the  fight  to  discover  a  cure  for 
cancer.  This  was  triggered  by  the  action 
of  the  Congress  several  years  ago  when 
it  passed  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 
Since  that  time,  greater  and  greater 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  fields  of 
research  and  related  sciences  in  an  effort 
to  find  a  cure  to  the  baffling  mystery  of 
what  causes  the  disease  that  Idlls  so 
many  thousands  of  our  citizens  every 
year. 

Not  many  Americans  realize  that  can- 
cer is  also  one  of  the  foremost  destroyers 
of  our  children.  More  and  more  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  fact  that  young 
children  have  their  lives  snuffed  out 
without  an  opportunity  for  full  and 
worthwhile  life  by  this  disease. 

Some  years  sigo  in  Washington,  D.C, 
an  organization  Icnown  as  the  Candle- 
lighters  was  created.  This  is  a  group 
that  is  composed  of  parents  whose  chil- 
dren have  died  from,  or  are  currently 
under  treatment  for.  cancer.  The  Candle- 
lighters  are  now  active  in  16  States,  and 
are  dedicated  to  only  one  purpose,  and 
that  is  to  find  the  means  and  the  way  to 
find  a  cure  for  this  dread  disease. 
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Their  quiet-  work  over  the  last  4  yeais 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
across  the  country,  has  helped  to  effec- 
tively provide  new  authorizations  and 
funding  for  the  continuing  progi-am  to 
battle  cancer. 

The  Candlelighters,  in  the  pereon  of 
Grace  Powers  Monaco,  national  liaison 
chairman  of  that  organization,  recently 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
will  Include  Mrs.  Monaco's  statement 
before  that  distinguished  subcommittee, 
and  also  a  related  article  dealing  with 
cancer  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  section  of  April  7,  1974. 

I  salute  the  Candlelighters  in  their 
work  in  this  field,  and  I  join  with  them 
in  the  fervent  hope  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  we  will  find  the  answer  to 
this  baffling  disease. 


THE  CANDLELIGHTERS 


(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  outstanding  work  of  a 
unique  organization  in  our  midst,  here 
in  the  Nation's  capital. 

The  Candlelighters  is  an  organization 
composed  of  parents  of  children  who  are 
currently  under  treatment  for.  or  have 
died  from,  cancer.  Their  special  mission 
is  to  work  for  increased  research  In  the 
field  of  cancer.  Unfortunately,  cancer  is 
one  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  in 
children.  These  parents  have  felt  the 
heartbreak  and  trials  of  a  child  who  must 
face  death  from  this  fearful  disease. 

Through  the  work  of  this  organization 
and  others  like  It.  American  scientists 
and  their  counterparts  around  the  world 
will  be  able  to  devote  their  full  resources 
to  the  effort  of  finding  an  effective  cure 
and  a  means  of  prevention. 

Just  recently,  the  CandleUghters  had 
the  opportunity  of  testifying  before  the 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress, 
I  am  including  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
that  testimony  and  an  enlightening  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
which  eloquently  tells  the  story  of  chil- 
dren suffering  from  cancer  and  of  the 
desperate  fight  to  stop  this  killer: 
Statement  or  the  Candlelighters  Befoee 
the  stjbcommittee  on  labor,  health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

My  name  is  Grace  Powers  Monaco,  Na- 
tional Liaison  Chairman  of  CANDLELIGHT- 
ERS. I  am  accompanied  by  Richard  Sullivan, 
President  of  the  MertopoUtan  Washington 
Chapter,  Rev.  Kirk  Hudson,  President  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chapter,  Bob  BogoS  Co-founder 
with  his  wlf»  of  the  South  Florida  group  and 
Mrs.  ChrlB  Naegle,  founder  of  IMPACT  of  New 
Jersey,  a  Candlellghter  afflUate.  As  the  mem- 


bers of  this  Committee  knoi  t,  Candlelighters 
Is  an  organization  of  pare  its  In  16  states 
whose  children  have  died  1  rem  or  are  cur- 
rently under  treatment  for  cancer. 

As  we  have  Indicated  In  previous  appear- 
ances before  this  Commltlfee,  we  feel  that 
we  are  in  a  good  posltloi.  to  Inform  the 
Committee  on  the  effect  a^d  results  of  the 
funding  efforts  on  the  consumer  level.  As 
m  the  past,  we  wish  to  brli  g  to  your  atten- 
tion those  areas  which  we  1  sel  merit  further 
attention  or  where  lncreas(  d  funding  levels 
or  new  fundmg  la  require!. 

Before  entering  into  a  «  iscusslon  of  the 
various  aspects,  I  would  b  i  remiss  If  I  did 
not  extend  on  behalf  of  al  I  of  us  our  deep 
gratitude  and  appreciation    o  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  members  ol    this  Committee 
for  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  afflicted  and, 
In    particular,    for    the    ui  flagging    Interest 
which   this  Committee  ha  i  shown  towards 
cancel-   research   and   trea  ment.   We   know 
that    the   lives    of   our   ch  Idren   have   been 
extended    and.    In    some    cases,    preserved 
through  cancer  research  <  florts  which  this 
Comniittee  allocated  to  the  various  elements 
of  the  National  Cancer  Insi  Itute  and  In  con- 
Junction  with  some  private  ioiuces.  We  know, 
as  I  am  sure  you  do,  the  Im  )ortance  of  buUd- 
Ing  on  the  great  progress  already  made  in 
this  field  so  that  the  aspl  rations  contained 
In  the  National  Cancer  Ac ;  may  be  realized. 
Since   our   children's    lU  es   and   the   lives 
of  future  cancer  victims  d€  pend  upon  cancer 
research  progress,  and  the  translation  of  the 
results  of  this  progress  int  >  Improved  meth- 
ods of  diagnosis,  treatmei  t  and  rehabilita- 
tion, we  have  made  It  our  I  uslness  to  become 
Informed   about   the   varli  us  facets  of  the 
varlovis  different  programs  so  that  we  might 
be  In  a  position  to  inforn    you. 

In  preparing  ovu:  testlm  »ny  for  this  Hear- 
ing, we  have  related  to  thi  provisions  of  the 
National  Cancer  Amendmt  nts  of  1974  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  v  hlch  are  presently 
awaiting  action  on  the  Co  iference  Report. 

With  respect  to  the  ov(  rail  amounts,  the 
>600  mUUon  requested  by  the  President  for 
the  1975  budget  would  ai^pear  substantially 
below  the  amount  necessa  -y  to  carry  forward 
the  program  along  the  lines  contemplated 
In  the  Authorizing  Leglsli  itlon.  If  one  looks 
to  the  Inflationary  factor  i  lone,  the  small  In- 
crease from  the  1974  bud(  et  would  be  retro- 
gression rather  than  an  Increase.  An  inter- 
esting table  Is  contained  1»  the  House  Report 
No.  93954  accompanying  tte  National  Cancer 
Amendments  of  1974,  whleto  shows  the  appro- 
priation in  terms  of  the  value  of  the  1965 
dollar.  Even  without  taking  account  of  the 
Inflation  which  has  tak^i  place  since  that 
table  was  complied,  the  amount  specified  in 
the  President's  budget  request  would  be  less 
than  $400  million  In  term  of  the  deflation  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

If  one  takes  accovmt  i  >f  the  built-in  In- 
creases, Including  those  for  salaries  and  for 
the  higher  costs  of  construction,  the  amount 
available  for  research  In  l^s  sector,  which  is 
of  such  vital  Interest  to  i^s,  might  suffer  ma- 
terial reduction.  This  w«  believe  should  be 
avoided  at  all  costs  and  we  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  take  appropriat ;  action  on  the  line 
Items  regarding  the  NCI  io  that  the  amoun" 
set  aside  for  research  and  other  elements  dls 
cussed  in  this  testimony  ^  rill  not  be  adversely 
affected. 

It    would    appear    to 
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_.    _^..-_.    _-    us   that   the   total 

amount  which  should  1  e  appropriated  for 


NCI  for  FY  1975  should 
amount  of  $800  million, 
of  speclflc   areas  which 


be  the  authorized 
rhere  are  a  number 
we  would   like  to 


bring  to  your  attention,  I  ncludlng  two  which 


we  recommended  to  th< 
mlttee.  These  deal  with 
formation  services". 


Authorizing  Com- 
'nutrition"  and  In- 


COMPREHENSIVE    CANCEB     :ENTERS 

The  amendments  to  the  Nj  tional  Cancer 
Act  provide  for  an  expansion  ( if  the  number 
of  comprehensive  cancer  centers  to  35.  This 
expansion,  which  will  take  5  to  10  years  to 
Implement,  may  go  a  long  way  toward  Insur- 
ing the  best  quality  care  to  most  of  our  pop- 
ulation. However,  the  effect  ot  the  compre- 
hensive cancer  center  toward  meeting  this 
goal  depends  upon  those  cen  ;ers  not  being 
centers  in  name  only  but  trul]  centers  of  ex- 
cellence, which  the  name  would  suggest,  in 
all  areais  of  cancer  care. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  NCI  d  dcs  not  "fund" 
cancer  centers  as  such.  It  provides  some  or- 
ganizational seed  money  when  the  center  is 
designated.  But  as  recognize!  by  the  NCI. 
the  core  grants  provide  only  il  small  part  of 
the  operational  costs;  the  re«ialnder  of  the 
operational  costs  are  supplied  through  In- 
dividual research  grants,  cent  er  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  non  federal  sourres.  To  become 
a  comprehensive  cancer  cen  ,er,  the  center 
must  therefore  compete  for  lesearch  grants, 
contracts,   fellowships,   training   funds,  etc. 
It  is  unusual  if  all  areas  of  ca  ncer  treatment 
at  a  newly  designated  center  '  rauld  approach 
the  same  level  of  degree  of  excellence.  For 
example.  It  might  have  an  ejcellent  and  in- 
novative radiotherapy  staff  tut  might  need 
upgrading    In    neurology    or    pediatrics,    or 
pharmacology.  How  do  we  I  ring  the  other 
areas  of  the  center  up  to  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence envisioned  by  the  te  rm  comprehen- 
sive cancer  center — ^how  do  ^  e  maintain  the 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  d<  partments  that 
Is    already   excellent,    throui;h    competition 
for  federal  moneys;  to  fund  Innovative  pro- 
grams. 

That  Is  where  the  "rub"  Is  with  respect  to 
the  goal  of  cancer  centers  of  s  uniform  degree 
of  excellence  In  the  spectn^m  of  programs 
offered.  It  Is  current  NCI  fi<ndlng  policy  to 
give   grants   to   investlgatori  for  programs. 
Well  endowed  medical  schools  and  Institutes 
which  maintain  large  and  prestigious  staff 
continue   to  attract  the   bilk   of  program 
fimdlng  In  both  the  basic  reeearch  and  clin- 
ical trial  areas.  The  core  support  money  ap- 
pears to  be  Insufficient  to  provide  tonovatlve 
Investigative  support  to  a  ^aff  which  usu- 
ally because  of  an  overwheimlng  case  load 
does  not  have  the  time  an<l  also  lacks  the 
specialized  expertise  to  draft  grantable  pro- 
grams. Therefcare  the  established  and  pres- 
tigious centers  which  hav«  the  time  and 
funds  to  support  innovatlv^  staff  investiga- 
tors to  draft  programs,  will  continue,  albeit 
on  merit,  to  get  the  lions'  Uhare  of  federal 
funds.  If  the  policy  contlndes  as  It  now  ex- 
ists, new  centers  wlU  have  io  struggle  along 
for  years  while  slowly  attracting  and  bulld- 
mg  up  a  quality  staff  necessary  for  a  cen- 
ter's all  around  strength. 

Obviously  any  sort  of  preferential  or  quota 
system  Is  Inappropriate  to  r*  smedy  this  prob- 
lem. The  most  excellent  program  responses 
should  be  the  ones  funded.  However,  we 
would  lu-ge  this  Committee  to  allocate  the 
additional  sum  of  $2,400,00p  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  additional  Innovative  investi- 
gators for  new  centers.  Thl^  wUl  enable  new 
centers  to  reach  their  goal-«-the  goal  prom- 
ised by  the  Cancer  Act  and|  expected  by  the 
community— of  all  around  accellence  In  can- 
cer treatment  sooner.  By  w4y  of  Illustration 
of  this  problein,  we  cite  a^  an  example  the 
current  situation  In  South  Florida.  The  Mi- 
ami Comprehensive  Cancer  Center  which  has 
some  excellent  cancer  programs  received  $2.9 
of  the  $13  million  requested  for  Its  first  three 
years,  the  ten  worthiest!  proposals  were 
funded.  However,  there  are  some  depart- 
ments which  have  excellent  staffs  and  good 
treatment  faculties  but  laacame  of  an  un- 
balanced patlent/physlclan  ratio  are  defi- 
cient in  personnel  who  have  the  time  and 
special  expertise  to  devise  jand  draft  grant- 
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able  programs.  For  example,  the  pediatrics, 
radiotherapy  and  pharmacology  departments 
need  assistance  in  this  area.  Fortunately, 
there  was  sufficient  unearmarked  money  In 
the  center's  funding  to  bring  in  one  Investi- 
gator who  will  probably  be  assigned  to  assist 
pediatrics.  However,  this  will  not  help  the 
upgrading  in  other  departments  with  similar 
problems. 

The  expansion  of  the  nimiber  of  compre- 
hensive cancer  centers  In  the  next  6  to  10 
years  should  alleviate  one  major  problem 
connected  with  obtaining  the  best  possible 
cancer  treatment  which  we  experience  now — 
distance.  In  New  Mexico,  to  reach  a  compre- 
hensive treatment  center  patients  travel 
from  100  to  400  miles,  even  drawing  from 
Arizona  Indian  Reservations.  Also  traveling 
a  distance  for  treatment,  when  unnecessary, 
may  be  forced  upon  patients  for  economic 
reasons.  New  Jersey  pediatric  patients  travel 
from  only  a  few  miles  to  over  75  miles  one 
way.  However,  driving  75  miles  for  in-state 
cancer  care  Is  too  far  for  a  desperately  lU 
child,  at  least  for  those  patients  situated  in 
the  northernmost  or  southernmost  areas  of 
the  state  who  are  closer  to  care  In  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  than  that  which  Is  available 
In  New  Jersey.  Even  If  it  Is  more  convenient 
for  a  family  so  situated  to  go  to  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  to  receive  care,  there  are  eco- 
nomic reasons  why  they  may  not  be  able  to 
go.  For  example,  according  to  our  experience, 
the  State  funded  the  Crippled  ChUdren's 
Program  which  reimburses  some  cancer  care 
costs  will  not  pay  for  any  services  out-of- 
state  unless  they  are  totally  unavaUable  In 
New  Jersey. 

PSYCHO-SOCIAL  SUPPORT 

This  Committee  has  heard  from  us  In  the 
past  about  the  Importance  of  psycho-social 
support  to  the  patient  and  the  family  group 
undergoing  an  experience  with  cancer.  This 
type  of  supportive  care,  where  available,  has 
been  shown  to  improve  the  quaUty  of  treat- 
ment and  enable  the  family  during  and  after 
crisis  to  function  as  a  cohesive  supporting 
family  group  Instead  of  breaking  up,  with  the 
resultant  drain  on  themselves  and  on  so- 
ciety, NCI  has  recognized  the  importance  of 
this  assistance  In  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation and  has  Initiated  a  request  for  pro- 
posals dealing  with  this  area. 

This  group  counseling  at  psycho-social 
support  shotUd  be  made  avaUable  not  only 
to  the  patient  and  his  family  but  also  to  the 
medical  staff  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  terminal  patient.  A  common  compULlnt 
of  oiir  groups  both  local  and  national  Is  that 
many  doctors  were  largely  unable  to  deal 
with  the  termlnaly  Ul  patient  and  his 
family.  They  tend  to  be  mechanical.  Im- 
personal and  curt  and  this  problem  becomes 
more  severe  when  the  child  approaches 
death,  when  the  support  should  be  the 
strongest  from  medical  and  nvtrslng  person- 
nel. Unless  medical  personnel  can  cope  and 
come  to  terms  with  their  own  feelings  about 
death  and  dying,  they  cannot  give  the  type 
of  support  required  by  the  terminally  Ul 
child.  Indeed,  how  can  they  appropriately 
monitor  the  chUd  if  they  try  to  avoid  him. 
It  is  an  Incredibly  frightening  experience 
for  a  parent  to  be  left  virtually  alone  with- 
out supportive  care  to  deal  with  his  dying 
chUd.  For  this  reason  we  request  that  NCI 
be  directed  to  Include  within  the  definition 
ot  cancer  related  subject  In  Its  clinical 
training  program  to  advance  the  education 
given  by  medical  schools  In  cancer  related 
subjects,  programs  related  to  the  training 
of  the  physician  and  nursing  personnel  In 
how  to  deal  with  death  and  the  dying 
patient.  We  also  request  that  these  pro- 
grams be  expanded  to  permit  inclusion  of 
practicing  physicians  in  the  cancer  area. 

We  realize  that  this  Committee  can  go  no 
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further  than  provide  the  funds  for  demon- 
stration projects  in  this  area.  However,  we 
would  ask  you  to  talk  to  your  coUeagues  who 
deal  with  national  health  Insurance  legis- 
lation to  Include  coverage  for  aU  kinds  of 
cancer  rehabUitation  programs,  of  which  this 
is  one  type. 

NEUROLOGIC    DIAGNOSTIC    EVALUATION 

As  the  survival  statistics  applied  to  cancer 
patients  on  chemotherapy  and  radiotherapy 
lengthen,  problems  arise  which  were  un- 
known when  the  patient's  lifespan  was  com- 
pressed into  2  or  3  years,  e.g.  an  increasing 
number  of  neurologic  disorders  resulting 
from  chemotherapy  and  radiotherapy.  For 
example,  nerve  damage,  paraplegia,  menln- 
gltic  Impairment  of  cognitive  function, 
muscle  pain  and  atrophy  are  surfacing.  Since 
one  of  the  goals  of  the  cancer  control  pro- 
gram is  to  focus  on  rehabilitation — the  best 
quality  of  life  as  well  as  the  ever  lengthening 
life  span — .  It  Is  imperative  that  evaluations 
of  patients  be  done  to  assess  the  damage 
chemotherapy  or  radiotherapy  is  causing 
neurologlcally  and  to  pinpoint  Its  cause  and 
take  steps  to  correct  It.  Funds  to  support  this 
type  of  evaluation  work  would  not  be  In- 
cluded In  most  normal  Insurance  coverage. 
We  would  ask  this  Committee  to  require  NCI 
to  initiate  demonstration  projects  which 
would  evaluate  the  new  and  existing  patient 
neurologlcally  as  weU  as  medically  and  hema- 
tologically  and  as  part  of  these  projects,  to 
undertake  to  convince  major  insurers  to  in- 
clude such  evaluations  in  their  insurance 
coverage. 

INSURANCE  COVERAGE 

The  area  of  insurance  coverage  is  one  which 
strikes  hard  at  the  parents  whose  children 
are  under  treatment.  Even  if  you  have  taken 
a  major  medical  policy  and  consider  yourself 
well  covered,  you  have  not  protected  yovu: 
family  when  cancer  strikes.  For  example, 
some  Insurance  carriers  do  not  consider 
chemotherapy  a  recognized  treatment  for 
cancer  and  will  not  reimburse  It;  some  wiU 
not  pay  for  recognized  rehabUitation  needs: 
some  wUl  not  pay  for  psychiatric  or  group 
counseling  sessions  or  for  experimental  drugs, 
etc.  If  this  Committee  is  to  be  assured  that 
once  the  NCI  has  demonstrated  the  effective- 
ness of  cancer  diagnostic  treatment  and  re- 
habUitation programs,  that  these  programs 
are  not  dropped  but  continued;  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Insxu-ance  community  review 
and  revise  their  coverage  standards  to  reflect 
the  up-to-date  procedures  which  are  the 
crux  of  cancer  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

We  hope  that  this  Committee  woiUd  uti- 
lize its  good  offices  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  your  colleagues  who  are  concerned 
with  health  Insurance  legislation  the  great 
and  vital  need  for  an  early  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  insurance  Industry  with  re- 
spect to  the  coverage  of  proven  diagnostic, 
treatment  and  rehabilitative  procedvires  con- 
nected with  cancer. 

LAMINAR    FLOW    rAdLlTIES 

One  of  the  successes  In  the  cancer  program 
pointed  to  by  NCI  is  the  reduction  of  deaths 
due  to  Infection  related  to  acute  leukemia 
through  the  use  of  protective  environments 
and  antibiotic  therapy.  The  findings  of  NCI 
make  it  clear  to  us  that  every  center  or  hos- 
pital employed  in  clinical  trials  for  NCI 
shoidd  have  laminar  flow  faculties.  One  of 
the  reasons  they  are  not  being  included  In 
privately  funded  hospitals  is  that  there  are 
no  funds  avaUable  to  sustain  them.  One  rea- 
son may  be  lack  of  Insurance  carrier  coverage 
for  such  faculties,  rot  Instance,  the  new 
Chlldrens  Hospital  here  In  Washington  for 
lack  of  funds  has  not  planned  to  put  in  any 
laminar  flow  room. 


CANCKS    CONTHOL 

Even  after  the  expansion  of  Comprehensive 
Cancer  Centers,  we  must  stiU  rely  on  local 
physicians  for  diagnosis  and  follow-up  care. 
At  present  in  the  areas  in  which  we  have 
Candlellghter  chapters  or  aflUlates,  there  are 
no  federal  privately  funded  programs  de- 
signed to  educate  the  famUy  physician  or 
pediatrician  on  the  best  methods  for  de- 
tecting cancer.  Early  proper  diagnosis  is  often 
critical  in  determining  the  patients'  chances 
of  survival.  Unfortunately,  however,  misdiag- 
nosis of  childhood  cancers,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  our  members.  Is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  The  experience  of  one  of  our 
local  CandleUghters  families  lis  a  case  in 
point:  Following  a  playground  accident,  they 
took  their  chUd  to  a  local  hospital  where 
X-rays  were  taken  and  the  chUd  was  exam- 
ined by  two  staff  physicians  who  concluded 
that  It  was  merely  a  soft  tissue  injury.  Two 
months  later  a  prominent  and  thoroughly 
experienced  orthopedist  pronounced  the  chUd 
neurotic  when  he  was  not  responding  to  the 
treatment  he  prescribed  and  in  fact  his  con- 
dition was  deteriorating.  Two  more  months 
passed  before  the  child  was  diagnosed  as  hav- 
ing acute  lymphocytic  leukemia.  Four  valu- 
able months  were  lost.  The  symptoms  and 
objective  evidence  was  avaUable  from  the 
time  of  the  original  hospital  visit  but  the 
physicians  were  incapable  or  neglectful  of 
interpreting  them. 

Other  examples  are:  Wilms  tumor  diag- 
nosed as  an  Impacted  bowel;  leukemia  fre- 
quently diagnosed  as  flu  or  rheumatoid 
arthritis  or  even  malingering.  For  this  rea- 
son we  request  the  fullest  support  of  the  can- 
cer control  program  so  that  through  the  ex- 
pansion of  Information  systems  and  demon- 
stration projects,  the  facts  on  cancer  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  can  be  disseminated  to 
all  physicians.  For  this  we  request  that  the 
fullest  authorized  sum  of  $50,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  be  appropriated  for  the  Cancer 
Control  Program. 

INrORMATION   SERVICES 

The  Authorizing  Committees  included  in 
the  National  Cancer  Act  Amendments  of  1974 
language  suggested  by  Candlelighters  which 
would  require  NCI  to  devise  means  to  Inter- 
pret and  disseminate  new  and  existing 
knowledge  and  information  produced  by  the 
Cancer  Program  to  researchers,  practicing 
physicians  and  the  general  public.  The  out- 
lay required  to  Implement  this  program  for 
fiscal  1975  Is  $3,000,000. 

In  this  connection,  pending  Implementa- 
tion of  cancer  control  information  and  edu- 
cation projects,  and  the  Information  services 
provided  for  in  the  1974  Cancer  Act  Amend- 
ments, the  information  burden  at  NCI  falls 
upon  the  Office  of  Cancer  Communication. 
It  was  this  office  which  was  mentioned  as 
the  disseminator  of  Information  by  Dr. 
Rauscher  in  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  this  office  which  was  given  as 
the  Information  access  reference  in  a  recent 
Public  Broadcasting  System  special  program 
on  cancer.  Also,  It  Is  this  office  which  has 
responded  fully  and  Informatively  to  many 
inquiries  made  by  Candlellghter  famUies  and 
their  physicians  with  respect  to  materials 
avaUable  on  a  disease  or  its  treatment,  a 
medical  contact  within  NCI  to  talk  to  and 
Information  on  where  there  are  comprehen- 
sive cancer  care  faculties  avaUable  in  their 
area.  However,  the  personnel  in  this  office 
has  recently  been  cut  back  by  25%  as  part 
of  an  overaU  cutback  in  HEW  public  Informa- 
tion offices.  It  Is  Impossible  to  do  the  job 
expected  of  this  office  pending  any  Cancer 
Control  Program  or  information  services  de- 
velopment without  proper  staffing.  The  Com- 
mittee has  demonstrated  in  the  past  that  it 
is  not  content  with  paper  tiger  programs-^ 
programs  that  look  good  on  paper  but  cannot 
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deliver.  This  Committee  wants  working  pro- 
grams— programs  that  really  are  able  to  reach 
the  people  they  are  designed  to  help  with 
Information.  We  would  suggest,  therefore, 
that  at  least  6  additional  Job  slots  be  pro- 
vided to  implement  the  function  of  the 
OtBce  of  Cancer  Communication  and  return 
it  to  the  level  of  its  operating  strength  dur- 
ing 1973. 

TBAtNING    GRANTS   AMD    FIXXOWSHIPS 

In  connection  with  our  testimony  of  last 
year,  we  pointed  out  that  there  are  three 
definite  purposes  that  training  grants  and 
fellowship  programs  serve  in  relation  to  the 
conquest  of  cancer: 

They  provide  the  economic  support  needed 
to  encourage  qualified  young  physicians  to 
concentrate  on  the  less  lucrative  cancer  con- 
nected specialties. 

B.  They  provide  the  increase  In  skilled 
manpower  available  to  implement  the  cancer 
program  on  all  levels. 

C.  They  provide  during  training  the  addi- 
tional personnel  needed  by  the  clinical  trial 
centers  to  insure  that  those  trials  are  carried 
out  completely,  the  subjects  monitored  suffi- 
ciently and  the  resxilts  reported  compre- 
hensively. 

We  also  indicated  the  experience  of  the 
clinical  centers  treating  our  children,  namely, 
that  the  principal  investigators  had  received 
their  basic  training  through  federal  grants 
and  had  stayed  in  the  field. 

To  provide  a  level  of  training  and  fellow- 
ship support  which  will  not  permit  the  above 
objectives  is  to  short  circuit  the  cancer  pro- 
gram now  and  for  the  future.  Without  suffi- 
cient manpower  to  implement  the  programs, 
increased  funding  is  useless. 

One  example  of  this  folly  is  the  current 
dilemma  of  the  excellent  clinical  trial  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  School 
of  Medicine.  Because  of  the  cutbacks  in  fel-. 
lowshlp  training  grants  by  NCI  they  will  only 
be  able  to  fund  one  fellow  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
Instead  of  two  to  three  which  they  really 
need.  If  the  level  of  support  is  not  restored 
and  increased,  the  additional  medical  per- 
sonnel will  have  to  come  from  private  funds 
committed  to  other  vital  areas  of  the  Depart- 
ment's cancer  program.  For  example,  the 
Department  has  an  excellent  program  In  the 
area  of  rehabilitation  for  the  cancer  patient 
and  bis  family.  Group  and  individual  coun- 
seling Is  available  to  children  and  adult  can- 
cer patients  and  their  families.  This  program 
should  be  expanded  but  if  funds  for  addi- 
tional medical  personnel  are  not  forthcoming 
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from  private  sources,  then  is  therefore  the 
possibility  that  the  moneys  ised  for  the  part- 
time  social  worker  runnin ;  the  counseling 
programs  which  are  contributed  by  the 
Leukemia-Lymphoma  Society  of  New  Mexico 
could  be  rerouted  for  medidal  personnel.  The 
supportive  care  furnished  I  ty  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  is  the  sort  ( if  program  which 
NCI  is  now  encouraging  as  j  lart  of  the  Cancer 
Control  Program.  This  is  ;he  kind  of  pro- 
gram which  parents  know  1 1  essential  to  sur- 
vive this  scarring  experiei  ce.  This  type  of 
program  helps  the  parent  'child  face  their 
Joint  problems  and  g^ve  ea  :h  other  the  sup- 
port needed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
treatment  program  and  to  emerge  a  whole, 
productive  family  unit  aft*  t  the  experience. 
It  is  Ironic  that  the  level  o  t  supi>ort  for  fel- 
lowships and  training  couli  t  place  UNM  in  a 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  (ituatlon.  Thus  it 
could  be  necessary  to  de*eniphasize  a  far 
reaching  rehabilitation  pragram  to  provide 
needed  personnel  for  the  ilimcal  trial  pro- 
gram. Another  example  Isl  one  reported  by 
Candlelighters  in  Pittsburg  in  which  the  same 
procedure  was  followed  at  dhlldrens  Hospital 
in  Pittsburg.  Because  of  a  cutback  in  the 
level  of  federal  funding,  the  part-time  social 
worker  which  they  made  ajailable  for  group 
counseling  was  termlnatedl 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  adequate  staffing  f^r  conducting  the 
most  intensive  and  producljive  clinical  trials. 
At  present,  there  does  nofl  seem  to  be  any 
consideration  given  in  tt 
process  to  the  ratio  of  pati 
Obviously  there  are  only  i 
that  a  single  physician  can 
tor  comprehensively  at  of 
medical  care  does  not  s\: 
creased  ratio,  which  is  dov 
of  monitoring  and  reportl  in  which  Is  the 
function  of  the  clinical  t^ial,  must  suffer. 
Therefore,  we  request  that  the  overall  appro- 
priation be  increased  to  tiie  level  in  terms 
of  a  percentage  of  the  tota)  appropriation  of 
fiscal  1972  (5.4%),  over  tie  1975  requested 
level  of  4%.  Further  we  reauest  that  NCI  be 
directed  to  establish  a  patient/physician 
ratio  for  its  clinical  trial  [programs  and  to 
provide  for  additional  cliiacal  trial  staS  at 
trial  centers  where  an  untealistic,  overbur- 
dening patient/clinician  raltio  exists.  For  ex- 
ample, m  the  South  Florldi  Cent«r  the  ratio 
is  130  pediatric  oncology  jpatlente  for  two 
hemotologlsts. 

NUTRrrlON 

Our    testimony    before 
Committee   with   respect 
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RESEARCH 

(«)  Cause  and  prevention , 

(b)  Detection  and  diagnosis .' 

(OTreatment 203,128,000  211,028,000  (+6,500,000  nu- 
trition) (+1,400,000  neuro- 
logtcal  evaluation). 

<d)  Cancer  bioloiy 


(a) 


RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 
ancer  Centers  support 
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<  Candleligbters  in  this  table  only  address  tliemselves  to  the  areas  in  which  our  particular  knowl-        >   h 
•dga  of  the  cancer  program  lives  us  information  on  which  to  base  requests  tor  specific  resources,     appear 
In  general  we  support  the  800,000,000  authorized  for  fiscal  1975  and  particularly  urge  increase  in 
funds  for  Research  to  at  least  bO  percent  of  the  approved  projects. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Apr.  7, 

1974] 

Whzn  Cances  Sthikes  at  Children 

(By  Rona  Cherry  and  Laurence  Cherry) 

The  thought  that  their  child  might  develop 

cancer  is  literally  unthinkable  for  most  par- 


grams  as  confirmed  by  the  NCI  Indicated 
that  the  programs  of  support  for  nutrition 
were  inadequate.  In  general,  this  program  is 
concerned  with  the  functioii  of  nutrition 
related  to  the  well-being 
time  of  cancer  patients  as  welll  t 
of  nutrition  to  cancer  causation.  We  have 
felt  and  Congress  has  concuired,  that  NCI 
has  not  maintained  general  pi  ograms  of  dis- 
semination to  people  concern  id  with  cancer 
or  afflicted  by  it  of  Information  about  the 
relationship  between  nutrition  and  cancer. 
For  this  reason  the  National  Cancer  Amend- 
ments of  1974  provided  for  language  to  en- 
courage NCI  to  Improve  its  oerformance  in 
these  areas.  The  amendment  will  require  the 
Institute  to  gather  information  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  nutrition  apd  cancer  and 
the  role  of  nutrition  in  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer patients  and  then  make  this  informa- 
tion generally  available  to  all  those  who 
would  be  interested  in  or  aiped  by  it.  For 
this  new  program  we  would  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  appropriate  (6.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  consldera^ 
Candlelighters  that  in  the  i 
fast  answer  to  the  cancer  prol 
search  programs,  partleularli 
of  cause  and  prevention  whlq 
to  the  ultimate  resolution  of  this  problem 
may  be  de-emphasized.  Caiidlelighters  re- 
alize that  the  most  effective  pse  of  ova  cur- 
rent knowledge  of  exam  and  treatment  pro- 
cedures holds  the  only  real  hope  available 
to  the  present  cancer  patienk.  However,  we 
know  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  basic  re- 
search which  will  give  us  the  final  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  ^he  Conmiittee, 
on  behalf  of  all  these  par 
country,  I  should  like  to 
the  Chairman  and  the  memt 
mittee  for  their  many  effor 
derstanding  of  our  problems. ' 
to  the  cause,  the  cure  and 
of  cancer  encourages  us  to 
with  a  greater  degree  of  bop 
mmd.  Those  of  us  who  hav^ 
dren  are  grateful  that  your  efforts  to  ade- 
quately fund  the  cancer  resiarch  will  be  a 
memorial  to  them.  And,  tboie  of  us  whose 
children  are  under  treatment  are  gratefvU  for 
the  hope  which  research  giv^  us  in  main- 
taining their  well-being. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  part  this 
Conunlttee  has  played  in  this  effort  to  con- 
quer this  dreaded  disease.  Thank  you  for 
permitting  us  to  appear  befor^  you. 
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ontractual 

CANCER  CONTROL 


23,484,000  25,884,0001  (+2,400,000  addi- 
tional c4re  support  for  inves- 
tigationsa. 

22,5X.0OO  40,500,0007  +17,970,000  (fel- 
lowship land  training  at  1972 
5.4  percent  level).: 


45,814,000    50,000,000 


:+4,186.0OO). 


nformation  services 3,000,000. 


lis  5.4  percent  figure  should  prevent  erosion  of  this  program,  an  ofgoing  program  would 
to  require  7  percent— about  a  30,000,000  increase. 


ents.  Yet  the  fact  Is  that  cancer  kills  more 
children  between  the  ages'  1  and  4  than  any 
other  disease  (it  strikes  mqre  than  7,000  chil- 
dren each  year) ,  and  that  Co  period  In  chlld- 
bood  is  Inunune  (some  inffmts  are  bom  with 
malignant  tumors;  many  dancers  appears  be- 
fore the  age  of  6) .  ] 


All   this   was    spotlighted 
reality  of  the  announcement 
ago  that  the  12-ye8ur-old  son 
ward  Kennedy  had  cancer 
plained  of  pain  in  his  right 
swelling.  When  the  pain 
were  consulted.  The  swellln) 


by   the    barsh 
several  months 
by  Senator  Ed- 
teddy  had  com- 
leg.  There  was  a 
doctors 
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as  chondrosarcoma,  a  malignant  tumor  of  the 
cartilage.  To  check  the  spread  of  the  cancer, 
young  Kennedy's  leg  was  amputated  above 
the  knee. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  diagnosis  of  cancer 
in  a  child  was  usually  a  death  sentence — 
immediate  or  eventual.  Now  early  detection 
and  research  breakthroughs  have  amelio- 
rated the  sentence.  In  many  cases,  long-term, 
possibly  permanent,  remissions  have  been 
achieved;  other  cases  have  been  cured.  A  look 
at  the  record  Is  encouraging.  In  1966,  more 
than  4,600  children  died  from  cancer;  In  1973, 
the  figure  was  3,500,  a  drop  of  close  to  25 
per  cent. 

Childhood  cancers  are  different  from  adult 
cancers.  They  tend  to  grow  more  quickly 
than  do  those  of  adults,  partly  because  the 
body  tissues  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  growth 
and  the  cancer  grows  right  along  with  them 
and  partly  because  of  the  areas  of  the  body 
In  which  they  are  found.  The  most  com- 
mon ones  In  children  affect  the  blood,  the 
brain,  the  nervous  system,  the  bones  and  the 
kidneys.  Rarely  do  children  suffer  from  lung, 
colon,  breast  or  stomach  cancers,  which  con- 
stitute tbe  majority  of  adult  malignancies. 

"The  child  Just  hasn't  lived  long  enough 
to  be  exposed  to  the  carcinogens  that  cause 
cancer  In  older  people,"  says  Dr.  Sidney  Arje 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society.  "It  takes  20 
years  of  smokmg,  let's  say,  before  a  person 
busts  out  with  lung  cancer." 

Among  the  common  types  of  cbildhood 
cancer  are: 

Leukemia,  cancer  of  the  blood-forming  tis- 
sues. Leukemia  affects  more  children  than 
any  other  kind  of  cancer  and  Is  the  leading 
killer  of  children  under  6.  "The  symptoms 
of  leukemia  are  quite  vague  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  parent  to  detect  them,"  Dr.  ArJe 
says.  "A  child  may  be  listless,  anemic  or  tired, 
but  he  will  have  the  same  symptoms  when 
he  Is  run  down  or  has  a  cold."  As  the  dis- 
ease progresses,  however,  the  child  may  be 
plagued  by  rashes;  the  Imph  glands  In  the 
youngster's  neck  and  groin  may  swell.  And 
the  child  may  bruise  "at  the  flick  of  a  feath- 
er," as  one  oncologist  (a  cancer  specialist) 
put  It. 

Brain  tumors.  It  is,  if  not  impossible,  dev- 
Bstatlngly  difficult  to  detect  brain  tumors  be- 
fore a  child  Is  2.  "Sometimes,  all  you  can 
go  on  is  a  strange  squint,"  says  Dr.  Philip 
Exelby,  chief  of  pediatric  surgery  at  New 
York's  Memorial  Hospital  for  Cancer  and 
Allied  Diseases. 

Neuroblastoma,  cancer  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system.  This  usually  strikes  chil- 
dren between  birth  and  9  years  of  age.  Tu- 
mors can  erupt  anywhere  In  the  nervous 
tissue  that  extends  fronx  the  neck  to  the 
groin,  although  the  most  common  site  is  the 
abdomen. 

Wllms's  tumor,  cancer  of  the  kidney.  This 
usually  cx;curs  before  the  age  of  7  and.  If 
It  is  diagnosed  early  enough,  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  victims  will  survive.  Most 
of  the  children  with  this  cancer  do  not 
complain  of  pain  or  run  a  fever.  Three-year- 
old  Billy,  for  instance,  ate  well,  was  active 
and  seemed  to  be  thriving,  but  his  mother 
noticed  that  his  belly  was  significantly  big- 
ger from  one  day  to  the  next.  She  checked 
and  felt  a  hard  mass  under  the  skin.  At  this, 
she  rushed  her  son  to  the  pediatrician,  who 
eventually  diagnosed  Wllms's  tumor. 

Bone  cancers.  Teen-agers  are  prone  to  bone 
cancer,  which  occurs  in  several  forms.  The 
survival  rate  is  low,  only  about  25  per  cent, 
mostly  because  the  first  symptoms,  vague 
aches,  are  often  dismissed  as  "growing 
pains." 

Chondrosarcoma,  the  cancer  affecting 
Teddy  Kennedy,  usually  erupts  In  the  area 
of  the  leg  bones.  The  tumor  may  not  be 
noticed  for  some  time,  because  there  will 
be   no   pain   or  swelling.  "They're  hard  to 


treat,  becarise  they're  not  found  early 
enough,"  Dr.  ArJe  says.  "But  a  chondrosar- 
coma like  the  Kennedy  boy's  has  a  better 
prognosis  than  some  of  the  others." 

Amputation  Is  still  almost  always  neces- 
sary In  bone  cancer,  but  exciting  new  uses  of 
powerful  drugs  such  as  methotrexate,  which 
is  being  used  to  treat  Teddy  have  prolonged 
the  lives  of  many  young  people.  The  drug 
has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  30  years,  but 
only  recently  has  another  chemical,  called 
cltrovorum  factor,  which  prevents  side  ef- 
fects, been  used. 

"Bone  cancer  used  to  be  one  of  the  most 
resistant  forms  of  the  disease,"  says  Dr.  M. 
Lois  Murphy,  chairman  of  pediatrics  at  Me- 
morial Hospital,  "but  during  the  past  two 
years,  we've  designed  a  group  of  ch^nicals  to 
be  used  in  a  very  special  way  on  advanced 
disease.  It  seems  to  arrest  the  cancer,  al- 
though it  can't  make  it  go  away." 

The  best  defense  against  cancer — child- 
hood or  adult — is  early  diagnosis.  But  even 
the  most  alert  parent  may  miss  warning 
sjrmptoms  in  a  very  young  child — ^as  may  the 
pediatrician.  "The  yoxmger  the  child,  the 
harder  it  is  to  make  an  initial  diagnosis," 
Dr.  Exelby  says.  "If  a  child  behaves  in  any 
unusual  fashion  or  is  not  getting  over  an 
illness,  one  thing  that  should  be  thought 
about  is  cancer."  But  like  parents,  most 
pediatricians  do  not  "think  cancer." 

The  case  of  20-month-old  Jennifer  Becker 
illustrates  the  reluctance  or  inability  of  both 
parent  and  pediatrician  to  think  cancer.  Jen- 
nifer's father  first  noticed  something  wrong 
with  the  little  girl  one  night  when  he  came 
home  from  work.  "She  was  flaked  out  on  the 
floor  and  had  absolutely  no  steam  whatso- 
ever." Mr.  Becker  took  Jennifer  to  the  pedia- 
trician— who  prescribed  Iron  pQls. 

Five  days  later,  when  he  was  lifting  Jen- 
nifer out  of  the  bathtub,  her  father  noticed 
a  lump  on  the  left  side  of  her  abdomen.  "Oh, 
my  God,  she's  fallen  and  ruptured  some- 
thing!" was  hlB  first  thought.  But  two  days 
later,  Jennifer  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
for  a  battery  of  tests,  which  were  followed 
by  a  three-hour  operation  for  what  turned 
out  to  be  widespread  neuroblastoma. 

The  following  day,  chemotherapy  was  be- 
gun, a  program  of  once  a  week  for  nine 
months.  A  little  later.  X-ray  treatments — 
five  days  a  week — were  instituted.  "They  let 
us  choose  whether  to  keep  her  tn  the  hos- 
pital or  have  her  come  In  for  treatment  as  an 
outpatient,"  her  father  said.  "The  chUd  was 
so  terrified  by  this  time  at  the  sight  of  any- 
one in  a  white  coat  that  vn  decided  to  keep 
her  home."  The  treatment  had  distressing 
side-effects.  Jennifer  would  be  nauseated  and 
lethargic  after  her  tajectlons.  Most  of  her 
hair  fell  out.  And  it  vras  all  In  vain;  10 
months  after  her  operation  she  died. 

Could  Jennifer's  life  have  been  saved  if  the 
cancer  had  been  diagnosed  earlier?  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  say.  But  In  an  attempt  to  educate 
pediatricians  to  cancer  awareness,  the  first 
National  Conference  on  Childhood  Cancer 
will  be  held  in  Dallas  next  month.  "Its  mam 
purpose,"  reports  one  cancer  specialist,  "will 
be  to  tell  pediatricians  and  general  practi- 
tioners how  to  pick  up  the  symptoms  of 
cancer  and  educate  them  on  how  they  should 
deal  with  them." 

"The  average  doctor  doesn't  see  a  case  of 
childhood  cancer  in  his  whole  career,"  says 
Dr.  ArJe.  This  makes  it  doubly  important  for 
parents  to  make  a  point  of  mentioning  any 
suspicious  signs  such  sis  a  swelling  and  also 
tell  the  doctor  If  there  Is  a  family  history  of 
cancer  when  a  child  has  his  regular  check- 
ups: once  a  month  for  Infants  and  at  least 
twice  a  year  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  2  and  4. 

When  cancer  Is  diagnosed  In  a  child,  one 
of  the  first  problems  parents  usually  agonize 
over  Is  whether  or  not  to  tell  the  youngster. 


The  first  reaction  Is  to  keep  It  a  secret.  "We 
simply  don't  want  her  to  know,"  said  the 
mother  of  a  9-year-old  girl  who  had  leu- 
kemia. "It's  hard  enough  for  us  to  accept 
this  thing  without  burdening  her."  Most  doc- 
tors disagree  with  this.  Dr.  ArJe  says,  "I  be- 
lieve in  full  disclosure  up  to  the  point  that 
a  child  can  accept  It,  as  with  an  adult." 

The  "you'll  be  fine  next  week"  kind  of  pre- 
tense can  boomerang.  Children  sense  some- 
thing is  wrong  and  suspect  that  their  parents 
are  deceiving  them.  "My  experience  has 
taught  me  that  children — except,  perhaps, 
for  Infants — are  not  fooled  about  the  serious- 
ness of  their  condition.  It's  we  adults  who 
fool  ourselves,"  says  Natalie  Issner,  social- 
service  consultant  at  Children's  Hospital  in 
Los  Angeles.  But  even  If  parents  tell  the 
truth,  there  are  still  psychological  problems. 

"How  do  you  treat  someone  who  is  not 
expected  to  live  more  than  a  few  months?" 
asked  a  father  whose  4-year-old  daughter 
was  suffering  from  a  virulent  form  of  eye  can- 
cer. "What  happens  to  that  good  life?  That 
happy  family?" 

The  truth  Is  that  It  usually  disappears. 
The  mother  of  a  6-year-old  left  her  Job  when 
she  discovered  her  daughter  had  cancer, 
handed  the  household  over  to  a  relative  and 
spent  her  days  with  her  daughter.  The  child 
became  Increasingly  distressed.  "Hanging 
over  a  child  really  must  be  avoided,"  warns 
Dr.  Murphy.  "It  isn't  natival  and  It  Isn't 
healthy.  The  best  thing  for  a  child  is  to  act 
on  the  assumption  that  he  is  going  to  get 
well.  He  should  be  with  other  children.  If  at 
all  possible,  he  should  be  In  school." 

Going  back  to  school  poses  another  whole 
set  of  problems,  particularly  if  the  child  has 
missed  a  lot  of  schoolwork  or  if  he  has  lost 
bis  hair,  put  on  a  lot  of  weight  or  shows  signs 
of  surgery.  On  top  of  that,  there  is  the 
teacher's  reaction.  "The  direction  of  most  of 
us  who  are  teachers  is  to  Isolate  the  cancer- 
ous child,"  says  Dr.  Frederick  Cyphert  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  "We  don't  know  what  to  say  to  him, 
so  we  say  little;  we  fear  that  we  might  g6t 
asked  an  uncomfortable  question,  so  we  dont 
permit  the  opportiuiity  for  questions;  we 
overempathize  because  we  Identify  the  child 
who  has  cancer  with  our  loved  ones." 

Another  major  problem  for  parents  is  their 
feeling  of  guilt.  "I  can't  help  but  think  I  am 
somehow  to  blame,"  said  the  mother  of  a 
3 -year-old  cancer  victim.  "If  only  I'd  noticed 
the  symptoms  earlier.  .  .  ."  It  is  not  un- 
common for  this  guilt  to  sour  Into  bitter 
denunciation  of  the  other  spouse — ^for  not 
caring  enough,  for  not  being  helpfxU,  for 
anything  and  everything.  Often  hidden  ten- 
sions In  a  marriage  surface  dramatically  at 
this  time.  One  study  carried  out  in  California 
found  that  the  mturlages  of  a  startling  80 
per  cent  of  parents  of  children  with  cancer 
eventually  broke  up. 

"When  pec^le  find  themselves  In  this  situa- 
tion," says  Dr.  ArJe,  "there  are  all  kinds  of 
reactions.  There's  a  big  Interplay  of  aggres- 
sions and,  before  you  Icnow  It,  many  hus- 
bands and  wives  are  chewing  one  another 
up."  Many  cancer  hospitals  recommend 
marriage  counseling  and  psychiatric  help  to 
parents — often  something  the  couple  may 
have  needed  for  years.  "If  there  Is  emotional 
pathology  m  the  famUy,  this  stirs  It  up, " 
Dr.  Murphy  says.  "But,"  she  adds  very  de- 
liberately, "cancer  doesn't  produce  anything 
that  wasn't  smoldertag  in  the  first  place." 

Some  hospitals — Children's  Hospital  in 
Washmgton,  D.C.,  Is  one  of  them — encourage 
parents  of  cancer  victims  to  meet  regularly 
to  discuss  their  common  problems  and  per- 
sonal difficulties.  "Most  parents  of  children 
with  cancer  are  in  a  kind  of  solitary  confine- 
ment," says  Peter  C.  Koltnow  of  Candle- 
lighters. an  organization  of  parents  of  chil- 
dren v.lth  cancer  which  has  chapters  In  16 
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states.  "They  want  to  know  how  to  handle 
personal  crises  within  the  family,  how  to 
tell  others  about  it,  how  to  cope  with  be- 
havioral changes,  how  to  play  fair  with  the 
other  children.  These  and  other,  even  more 
subtle  problems  plague  parents.  To  whom 
can  they  turn  for  help?  To  whom  do  they 
turn?  This  offers  them  a  way  to  break  out 
of  the  isolation." 

The  groups  also  exchange  information  on 
bow  parents  can  help  in  their  child's  treat- 
ment. "Parents  can  be  most  useful,"  says 
Peter  Koltnow.  "To  my  knowledge  they  have 
successfully  assisted  in  platelet  transfusions, 
have  prevented  mistaken  dosages  of  aspirin 
to  leukemic  children,  have  identified  mis- 
matched blood  and  have  alerted  medical  staff 
to  serious  symptoms  in  their  child." 

But  many  hospitals  regard  parents  as 
stumbling  blocks  who  Interfere  with  vital 
treatments.  In  these  Institutions,  contact 
with  the  family  is  kept  to  a  mmimum  and 
the  staff  gives  parents  what  one  father  an- 
grily calls  "the  idiot  treatment." 

Some  medical  people  feel  that  an  informed 
parent  is  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  help. 
In  Solzhenitsyn's  "Cancer  Ward,"  a  patient 
who  asks  to  see  a  book  on  pathological  anat- 
omy Is  told.  "It's  strictly  against  the  rules 
for  a  patient  to  read  medical  books."  This 
is  not  funny  in  real  life. 

This  alienating  attitude  seems  to  be 
changing.  "Everyone  is  in  this  together,"  as- 
serts one  New  York  cancer  specialist.  "That 
means  everyone — child,  family  and  staff. 
When  there's  cooperation  and  understanding, 
we  have  licked  one  of  our  biggest  problems 
and  chUdhood  cancer  becomes  that  much 
easier  to  fight." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  tmanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  as  follows : 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  on  Wednesday, 
June  19,  1974,  on  accotint  of  ofBcial 
business. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CNeill),  for  today  through  Friday, 
June  21.  1974,  on  account  of  official 
business  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee (addressing  the  meeting  of  the  West- 
em  European  Union) . 

Mr.  Buchanan  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes),  from  3  o'clock  p.m.  today 
and  balance  of  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TovNG  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Steelman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  BoGGS)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
today 
Ms. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Fraser,  for  5  minutds 
Gonzalez,  for  5  min  ites 
Wolff,  for  5  minute  s 
Culver,  for  5  minut  !S 
Vanik,  for  5  minutei 
Price  of  Illinois, 


Abzug,  for  10  minuti  s 
Ullbian,  for  10  mini  tes 
Alexander,  for  60  m  nutes 
Melcher,  for  60  mirjutes 


EXTENSION  OF  R  SMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarl  s  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bauman  to  extend  liis  remarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  Gri  iss  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bu(%et  conference 
report  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  knd  to  include 
extraneous  matter  notwi  hstanding  the 


fact  that  it  exceeds  tw( 


Congressional  Record  and  is  estimated 


by  the  Public  Printer  to 


June 


,  today. 

,  today, 
.today. 
,  today, 
today, 
or  5  minutes. 


,  today. 
,  today. 
Jime  19. 
June  20. 


pages  of  the 


cost  $679.25. 


Mr.  Johnson  of  California  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  is  exceeds  three  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Recprd  and  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Fainter  to  cost 
$783.75. 

Mr.  Slack  to  extend  h  s  remarks  and 
include  tables  and  pertin  snt  extraneous 
matter  on  H.R.  15404. 

(The  following  Memb<  rs  (at  the  re- 
quest to  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  and 
to  include  extraneous  mi.tter:) 

Mr.  Kemp  in  five  instj  nces. 

Mr.  Pettis  is  two  Inst)  ,nces. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  insta  nces. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instan  :es. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscons  n. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  i  istances. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  ii  stances. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two   nstances. 

Mr.  Sarasin  in  two  insti  nces. 

Mr.  Heinz  in  two  instar  ces. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  five  ii  stances., 

Mr.  Bafalis  in  five  insl  inces. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  Y  jrk. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  two  instai  ces. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virgir  a. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Collier  in  live  ii  stances. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  five  instai  ces. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraj  ka  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gilhan. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  BoGGs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 


Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instance  s. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pattin. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California 

Mr.  Barrett  in  five  instan  ;es. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  15  instanc^. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rose  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Benitez. 

Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Ford. 


18,  1974 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SCGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  house  of  the 
following  titles,  which  weie  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Sjieaker: 

H.R.  1961.  An  act  for  the  re  lef  of  Mildred 
Christine  Ford; 

H.R.  2514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gavina  A.  Palacay; 

H.R.  5477.  An  act  for  the  re  ief  of  Charlto 
Fernandez  Bautista; 

H.R.  7685.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giu- 
seppe Greco; 

H.R.  12165.  An  act  to  auth  )rlze  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  m  lintenance  of 
certain  works  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
to  control  the  salinity  of  wat(!r  delivered  to 
users  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico 

H.R.  13998.  An  act  to  authoilze  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities  i,  and  research 
and  program  management,  iad  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  14368.  An  act  to  provide  for  means 
of  dealing  with  energy  shortagi  s  by  requiring 
reports  with  respect  to  energy  resources,  by 
providing  for  temporary  suspension  of  cer- 
tain air  pollution  requirements,  by  provid- 
ing for  coal  conversion  and  :  or  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  Blli  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announc  ;d  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  ^he  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  206.  A  joint  resoliition  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Arm3  to  receive  for 
Instruction  at  the  U.S.  Militar '  Academy  one 
citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lao  i, 
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BILLS  PRESENTED  fO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  dommittee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  2514.  An  act  for  the]  relief  of  Mrs. 
Oavlna  A.  Palacay; 

H.R.  6477.  An  act  f (»■  the  r^ief  of  Charlto 
Fernandez  Bautista; 


H.R.  7685.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Greco; 

H.R.  12165.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
certain  works  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
to  control  the  salinity  of  water  delivered  to 
users  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico; 

H.R.  13998.  An  act  to  authorize  apprc^ria- 
tlons  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  resectrch 
and  program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  14368.  An  act  to  provide  for  means  of 
dealing  with  energy  shortages  by  reqiUring 
reports  with  respect  to  energy  resources,  by 
providing  for  temporary  suspension  of  cer- 
tain air  pollution  requirements,  by  provid- 
ing for  coal  conversion,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  June  19. 
1974,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,. reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

TAt.  PRICE  of  lUlnols:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  HJl.  15323.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
to  revise  the  method  of  providing  for  public 
remuneration  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  inci- 
dent, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-1116).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1182.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15361.  A  blU  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  community  development 
block  grants,  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1116). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOtJNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1183.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  H.R.  15405.  A 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1117).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1184.  Resolution  providing  tot 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  14715.  A  bill  to 
clarify  existing  authority  for  emplo3maent  of 
White  House  Office  and  Executive  Residence 
personnel,  and  employment  of  personnel  by 
the  President  in  emergencies  involving  the 
national  security  and  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1118).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  1062.  Joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-1119).  Referred  to  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, H.R.  15473.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  Agriculture-Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1975,  and  tat  other 


purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1120) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ms.  ABZUG    (for  herself  and  Ms. 

SCRROEDER)  : 

H.R.  15432.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
emergency  assistance  grants  to  recipients  of 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits,  to 
authorize  cost-of-living  Increases  in  such 
benefits  and  In  State  supplementary  pay- 
ments, to  prevent  reductions  In  such  bene- 
fits because  of  social  security  benefit  In- 
creases, to  provide  reimbursement  to  States 
for  home  relief  payments  to  disabled  appli- 
cants prior  to  determination  of  their  disa- 
bility, to  permit  payment  of  such  benefits 
directly  to  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  (with- 
out a  third-party  payee)  In  certain  cases, 
to  continue  on  a  permanent  basis  the  pro- 
vision making  supplemental  seciuity  income 
recipients  eligible  for  food  stamps,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H.R.  15433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate  the 
reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for  income 
tax  withholding  and  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  15434.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Comptroller  General  to  make  payments 
to  certain  subcontractors  whenever  payment 
bonds  are  not  required  of,  or  furnished  by, 
persons  awarded  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Goverimient;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  16436.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  piu- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pettis,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  and  Mr. 

BUBGENEB)  : 

H.R.  15436.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  S-year 
period  the  duty  on  steel  strand  for  pre- 
stressed  concrete;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  ESHLEMAN: 

HJt.  15437.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  mUltary 
departments  frmn  using  dogs  In  connection 
with  any  research  or  other  activities  relating 
to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  15438.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  mUltary 
departments  from  using  dogs  In  connection 
with  any  research  or  other  activities  relating 
to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  PISH: 

H.R.  15439.  A  blU  to  terminate  the  grant- 
ing of  construction  licenses  of  nuclear  fis- 
sion powerplants  in  the  United  States  pend- 
ing action  by  the  Congress  following  a  com- 
prehensive 5-year  study  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  with  particular  reference  to  its  safety 
and  environmental  hazards,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Office  of  Technological  Assessment;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

HJl.  15440.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  In- 
crease In  supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
fite  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 


Act  which  was  enacted  (effective  July  1. 
1974)  by  section  4  of  Public  Law  93-233  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  In  determining 
the  minimum  level  of  required  State  supple- 
mentation of  such  benefits,  In  any  State,  un- 
til the  legislature  of  the  State  has  bad  an 
opportunity  to  consider  such  supplementa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  PUQUA: 
H.R.  15441.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liljerallze  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  disability 
and  death  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  HtrsER, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Hortok,  Mr.  Bafalis, 
Mr.  DTT  Pont,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr. 
Whitehutist,     Mr.     Eckhardt,     Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Broyhill   of   North    Carolina,    Mr. 
SARAsm,   Mr.   Mosher,   Mr.   Prases, 
Mr.  FRELXNOHTrTSEN,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  McKiNNET,  Mr.  McCollister,  Mr. 
Thone,    Mr.    Stmington    and    Mi*. 
CtlLVER)  : 
H.R.  15442.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  502(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964  to  reln- 
stltute  specific  accounting  requirements  for 
foreign    currency   expenditures    In   connec- 
tion with  congressional  travel  outside  the 
United   States,   and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois,  Mr.   Reuss,   Mrs.   Orasso,  Mr. 

McSPADDEN,       Ms.       SCHROEDER,       Mr. 

Vanik,    Mr.    Ketchttm,    Mr.    Davis 
Of    Wisconsin,    Mr.    Foestthe,    Mr. 
Browm  of  CalifMula,  Mr.  Maoioan, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Hanlzt,  Mr.  Bobison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  En,- 
BERC,  Mr.  Awards  of  California,  Mr. 
DtTNCAN,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Califm-- 
nla,  and  Mr.  Harrington)  : 
HJl.  16443.  A  bill  to  tunend  section  602(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964  to  reln- 
stltute  specific  accounting  requirements  for 
foreign    cxirrency   expenditures    In    connec- 
tion with  congressional  travel  outside  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 
HJl.    16444.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   VS. 
Houfihig  Act  of  1937,  and  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  to  provide  that  future  social  se- 
curity   benefit    Increases    shall    be    disre- 
garded  In  determining  eUglbUlty  for  sub- 
mission to  or  occupancy  of  low-rent  public 
bousing  at  the  rent  which  an  Individual  or 
family  must  pay  for  such  housing,  and  that 
such  Increases  shall  also  be  disregarded  In 
determining  eliglbUlty  for  (and  the  amount 
of)  other  Federal  housing  subsidies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
ByMr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  16446.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  mUltary 
departments  from  using  dogs  in  connection 
with  any  resefu-ch  or  other  activities  relat- 
ing to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents; 
to  the  ConMnlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, and  Mrs.  Burke  of  California) : 
H.R.  15446.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interna] 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  the  rapid 
depreciation  of  expenditures  to  rehabilitate 
low-Income  rental  housing  Incurred  after 
December  31^  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  CalUor- 
nla): 
H.R.  16447.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  standards 
to  regulate  the  prc^>er  use  of  the  penalty 
maU  privilege  on  an  official  basis  by  Govern- 
ment departments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 
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By  Mrs.  SULUVAN   (for  herseir,  Mr. 

Cla&k,  Mr.  DiMCELL,  Mr.  Downinc, 

Mr.  MuwHT  at  New  York,  Mr.  Jones 

ot  Nortb   CaroUna,  Mr.   Biaoci,  Mr. 

Anbxbson  of  CalitonUa,  Mr.  Kvros, 

Mr.  Rootitr   at   Pennsylvania,    Mr. 

Gink,  Mr.  Stcbds,  Mr.  MosHia,  Mc 

Bcirs.  Mr.  McClosjcet,  Mr.  Snym», 

Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  LAOo»tARsiNO) : 

ILE.  15448.  A  bill  to  aroejid  socUon  2i6<b) 

(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  to  the 

Committee   on  Mercliant  Marine  and  FiaU- 

erias. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri  (tor  him- 
•elf  and  Mr.  McSpasben)  : 
HJR.  15449.  A  bill  to  amezid  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Bural  DeTelopment  Act  to 
establish  a  loan  Insurance  program  for  cat- 
tlemen;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.B.  16450.  A  bili  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
Uoa  Into  the  United  States  of  any  fresh, 
..Kiii^^  or  fraeen  cattie  meat  during  a  180- 
daj  period;  to  the  CamaUttee  on  Ways  and 
Meckns. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
wa    15451.  A  bill  to  termioaie  the  Air- 
^^nM  Mutuftl  Aid  Agreetaent;  ta>  the  Cocninit- 
tee  on  Interstate  aJid  Foreign  Commerce. 

By     Mr.     VANIK     (for     hlmseU.     lA. 

Aazua,  Mr.  Cauiet  of   Ohio,  Un. 

CoixiNS  of  OUnoki,  Mr.  DKNaN.  Mr. 

I3uL.aKi,  Mr.  BDwaaos  ot  California, 

Mr.  OiBSONS,  Mr.  H«&ai>Q*ON,  Ms. 

HoLZBMAN,  Mr.  IMUUAK,  Mr.  Long 

of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Reuss, 

Mr.    BosENTHAi,    Mr.    Stark,     Mr. 

CHAuas  H.  Wii«ON  of  California, 

and  Mr.  Tovifo  of  Oeargi«> : 

wa    154M.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 

Sevenue  Code  of  1»64  to  terminate  special 

tmx    tnatsMBt    for    domestic    international 

Mlei  ooqioratKMi:  to  tbe  Coounittee  on  Ways 


:ORD-- HOUSE 


Jum 


ByMr.  WOLW: 
„^   1M58.  A  biU  to  amend  ilte  Atomic 
BMTgy  Act  of  19&4  to  require  tbat  all  pro- 
posed mimiirmtn  between  the  United  Statee 
and  any  Xoi«*«n  power  for  cooperatton  on 
etcMslc  energy  develapment  be  subjeet  to  a 
iMMHHiMkinni   po««r   to   diaapprore;    to  tbe 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Boergy. 
By  Mr.  YOUSG  ot  HUaols: 
H.R.  154S4.  A  WU  to  amend  section  S02<b) 
of  tlie  Mutual  flecnrity  Act  of  IS54  to  re- 
pair* a  comi^te  aocorunttng  of  foreign  cur- 
mney  eKpendBd  in  eonnectlon  wttli  con^rea- 
,fn«ivi  travel  ont^de  the  United  States,  and 
for  ot^r  poipoees;   to  tbe   Committee   oa 
Fofden  ACalra. 

By  Ur.  ZSGV  (lot  himeelf.  Mr.  Buw- 

Maa.    Mr.    B»at,    Mr.    Dorms.    Mr. 

HAMII.TON,  Mr.  Hti.tiw,  Mr.  Hwdhttt. 

Mr.    LANVonaK.    Mr.    MAOonr,    Mr. 

Mtibs,  and  Mr.  Bocsa) : 

HR   15465.  A  bill  to  authorize  ttoe  repay- 

■m,mnt  of  certain  Pederal-ald  highway  funds 

ky  the  State  of  Indiana;  to  the  Committee 

«a  PubUe  Works. 

By  Mr.  BKROT.AND: 
HJl.  1S46«.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Vxm.  azkd  Boral  Derelopment  Act  to 
Milelil^h  a  Voan  insurance  program  for  pro- 
doeera  of  Uve««»ck  and  poultry;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROTTHLL  of  Virginia : 
H.R.  1M57.  A  bfll  to  amend  section  1245(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
^nt\  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  oT  Colorado  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Brown  of  Cailfbrnla,  Mr. 
Baonnu.   of    North    CanHtna.    Mr. 
Hamixt,  Mr.   PxTSEK,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
T»A«J».  and  Mr.  T^iXNt : 
HJL  IMSC  A  MU  to  direct  tbe  Secretary  of 
Agrieultuze  to  InreetlKate  and  study  the  teaa- 
ibUity  of  a  Kedaral  bMorance  program  oo»- 
erlng  livestock    and  other  similar  agricul- 


tural entitles  not  covered  Mnder  the  Federal 

Crop  Insurance  Act,  and ;  to  report  to  the 

Congress  the  results  of  fluch  investigation 

and  study;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PRBT    (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 

nABBO,    Mr.    Bafaus.    Mr.    Bxnnktt, 

Mr.  Beown  of  Cal  .fomla,_Mr.  Chaf- 

PEU..  Mr.  CoirHBAi  r,  Mr.  CosnK,  Mr. 

M7    POWT.    Mr.    PatSTTHK,    Mr.    BXlr- 

STOSKi,    Mr.    JoHiisoN   of    Peonsyl- 
vanla,  Mr.  Kastejiiieier,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  ^jasiT,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,     Mr.     ;  iIcCoiiisxER,     Mr. 
McKiNNZY,  Mr.  M  )ss,  :Jr.  Obey,  Mr. 
Pettis.  Mr.  Qthe.  Mr.  Rodino,  and 
Mr.  Roe)  : 
HR.  15459.   A  bill   to  t  mend   the   Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  ( f  1972  in  order  to 
prohibit    the    Issuance    ol     general    permits 
thereunder  which  authoi  ize  the  taking  of 
marine  mammals  In  com  lectlon  with  com- 
mercial fishing  operations,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  o  '.  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  15460.  A  blU  to  an  end  the  act  to  In- 
corporate Little  League  llaseball  to  provide 
that  the  league  shall  be  a  jen  to  girls  as  well 
as  to  hoys;  to  the  Comn  ittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   HUNOATB    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kastenmeieb.  Ml    Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Mann  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
Smtth  of  New  Yo  rk,  Mr.  Dennis.  Mr. 
Matne,  and  Mr.  1  Iogan)  : 
HR.  15461.  A  bin  to  ascure   to  the  Con- 
gress additional  time  in  which  to  consider 
the  proposed   amendmeits  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  which  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U5.  Supreine  Court  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  on  h,  >rn  22,  1974;  to  the 
Cuuimlttee  on  the  Judlcl  iry. 

By    Mr.    LTITON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown    of   CalU  amla,    Mr.    Podeix. 
Mr.  RONCA1.IO  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Char- 
i,Es  Wn-soN  of  '  rexas,  Mr.  Httdnot, 
Mr.   Ltnow,   Mr,   Mttcheix   of  New 
York,  Mr.  Murt  ba.  Ms.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  VrrsET,  Mr    Ichord,  Mr.  Davis 
of  South  CaroB  na.  Mr.  S'lkn-m  of 
Wisconsin,   Mr.    Long   of  Maryland, 
Mr.    Proehlich,    Ms.    Grasso,    Mr. 
RoTTSH,  Mr.  St  G  ermatn,  Ms.  Jordan, 
Mr.    WI1.1.IAMS,    Mr.    Bttrgener,   Mr. 
Moss,    Mr.    Mc<  loLLiSTEH,    and    Ms. 
Abzitg)  ; 
HH.  15462.  A  bill  to  ptoride  for  protection 
of  franchtsed  dealers  in  petroleum  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  In:  erstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  {\  or  himself,  Mr.  Roi:, 

Mr.  Rees,  Mr.    Eclberg,  Mr.  Ktros, 

and  Mr.  Robinj  on  of  Virginia) : 

H.R.  15463.  A  blU  to  p^Tide  for  protecUon 

of  franchlsed  dealers  to  petroleum  products; 

to  the  Committee  on  In  terstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MlZVINSl  rT: 
HR.  16464.  A  bUl  to  1  mend  section  214  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  <  ode  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  deduction  for  dependent  care  ex- 
penses for  married  taxpayers  who  are  em- 
ployed part  time,  or  wlio  are  students,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PATMAir    (for    blmself.    Mr. 
Bcuss,  Mr.  Asi  I.KT.  Mr.  Hanva,  Mr. 
Koch.   Mr.  Mzj'cbsli.  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Wisnau.,  Mr.  John- 
son  of   Penna  rlvania.   Mr.    Black- 
burn. Mr.  Wiu  uau.  Mr.  Wtlix.  Mr. 
Crank,  Mr.  McXntiraT,  and  Mr.  Bon- 
CAUx>  of  New  Ytwk) : 
H  B.  16465.  A  biU  to  provide  for  Incicaaed 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the  In- 
teraattonal  Developmettt  Asaoclatton  and  to 
permit  VS.  citieens  tq  purcbaas,  bold.  seU, 
or  oUMrwlse  deal  witb  gold  In  tike  United 
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States  or  abroad;  to  the  (3omjplttee  on  Bank- 
in    and  Currency.  , 

By  Mr.  I«YSER  (for  Is  Imself ,  and  Mr. 

ROSTENKOWSKI)  : 

fin.  15460.  A  bill  to  amei  d  the  Compre- 
hensive Bn^iloyment  aiKl  Ib-alnlng  Act  of 
1973  to  make  it  clear  that  iink  summer  youth 
recreation  program  Is  to  be  operated  In  the 
same  manner  and  on  tiie  sai^e  conditions  as 
the  program  has  been  operated  In  tbe  past; 
to  the  Cominlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PBICE  of  lilliiDis  (for  blmself 
and  Mr.  Arends)  : 

H.R.   15467.  A  blU  to  am^d  the  Soldiers 


and  SaUorj  CivU  Belief  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee osi  Veteran's  ASairs. 

By  Mr.  EQNCALLO  of  New  York: 
HJi.  15468.  A  bill  to  amenil  chapter  113  of 
Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain acts  concerning  stoleil  gravestones  in 
Interstate  commerce,  and  Xoi  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jufflclary. 
By  Mr.  STEIGEaa  of  A4ama: 
H.R.   15469.  A  bill  to  relibqulsh  and  dis- 
claim any  title  to  certain  lands  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
vey certain  lands  situated  Ift  Yuma  Oounty, 
Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on  ilnterlor  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  I 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON; 
H.R.   15470.   A  bill  to  anJend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949   so  as  to  permit  doosittons  of  surplus 
property  to  public  museums;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operatic 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJ.  Bes.  1068.  Joint  resalution  designat- 
ing the  first  Saturday  in  Abrll  of  each  year 
as  National  Brotherhood  Dfiy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SPENCE    <fc*    himself,    Mr. 
B'Tgg,    Mr.    BKAKDi    Mr.    Bcb<xher, 
Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Dans  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Dkvinx,  Mr.  VnoKBUca.,  Mr. 
GoutwATSX.     Mr.    jHxMeHtaoH.     Mr. 
Hdwm»».  Mr.  jARJup,  Mr.  Kkmp,  Mr. 
KXTCHDM,  Mr.  liori,  Jfc.  Lwjan.  Mr. 
MoCuisKET,  Mr.  MiaTHis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  MxLnwo,  Mr.  Mn-um,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery,   Mr.    Runnels,    Vbc.    Wac- 
GOXNse,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJ.  Res.  1064.  A  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Oonstltutlon    of    the 
United  States  relattve  to  the  balancing  of  the 
budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYMAH: 
HJ.  Res.  1065.  Joint  re6<^tlon  to  prevent 
the  abandonment  of  Tallit)ad  lines;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 
meroe.  I 

By  Mr.  PODELL:    I 
H.  Con.  Res.  547.  OoncuAent  resolution  to 
limit  the  spread  of  iraclea*  technology  with- 
out adequate  guarantees  dt  Its  peaceful  use; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  oh  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York: 
H.   Con.  Res.   548.   ConCiurent   resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  declare  July  2 
through  5.  1976.  to  be  a  legal  pubUc  hoUday, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER:  , 
H.  Ees.  1188.  Resolution  *<>  «mend  rule 
Xm  at  the  Rules  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  require  reports  of  committees  to 
contain  estimates  of  tbe  cpsts  to  both  public 
and  ncHipubUc  sectary:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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FEDERAL  CIVHIAN  EMPLOYMENT, 
APRIL  1974 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  TBZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
release  highlighting  the  April  1974  civil- 
ian personnel  report  of  the  Johit  Com- 


mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures: 

Federal  Civilian  Employment,  April  1974 
Total  civiUan  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  April  1974  was  2,849,- 
009  as  compared  with  2,835,640  in  the  preced- 
ing month  of  March — a  net  increase  of  13,- 
369.  Total  pay  for  March  1974,  the  latest 
month  for  which  actual  expenditures  are 
available,  was  $2,992,553,000. 


Employment  in  the  LegUlatlve  Branch  In 
April  totaled  34,757 — an  Increase  of  76,  and 
the  Judicial  Branch  decreased  94  during  tbe 
month  to  a  total  of  9,394. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compUed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  in  April  1974,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  month  of  March  and  with  April  a 
year  ago,  follows: 


Full-time  in 

permanent 

positions 


Change 


Temporary 
part-time,  etc. 


Chanie 


Total 
employment 


Chante 


Monthly  change: 

March  1974 2,451,875 339  783 

April  1974.... 2,455,621  -1-3,746  349,237 

12-month  change: 

April  1973 2,431,912  333.618 

April  1974 2,455,621  -f23,709  349,237 


+9,454 


-H5,619 


2, 791, 658 
2, 804,  858 

2, 765, 530 
2, 804. 858 


+13,200 


+39, 328 


Some  highlights  with  respect  to  executive 
branch  employment  lor  the  month  of  April 
1974  are: 

Total  employment  of  executive  agencies 
shows  an  Increase  of  13,200  during  the  month 
to  a  total  of  2,804,858.  Major  Increases  were 
In  Agriculture  with  5,782,  Defense  agencies 
with  4,317,  Veterans  with  1,557  and  Interior 
with  1,646.  The  largest  decrease  was  in  Postal 
Service  with  2,182. 

The  full-time  permanent  employment 
level  of  2,456,621  reflects  a  net  Increase  dur- 
ing the  month  of  3,746,  primarily  in  Defense 
with  3,384.  The  largest  decrease  was  in  Postal 
Service  with  1,815. 


During  the  first  ten  months  of  fiscal  year 
1974  there  was  a  net  Increase  of  33,914  em- 
ployees in  full-time  permanent  positions. 
This  represents  an  Increase  of  30,621  among 
the  civilian  agencies  and  an  Increase  of  3,293 
in  Defense  agencies. 

Temporary  and  part-time  employment  in 
AprU  shows  an  increase  over  March  of  9,454 
to  a  total  of  349,237.  Major  increases  were  in 
Agriculture  with  5,663,  Interior  with  1,312, 
Veterans  with  975  and  Defense  agencies  with 
933.  The  Increases  In  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior are  largely  seasonal. 

Total  employment  inside  the  United  States 

FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 


Increased  14,277  In  April  to  a  total  of  2,661.- 
553.  Total  employment  outside  the  United 
States  decreased  1,077  during  the  month  to 
a  total  of  143.305. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  joint  committee  report,  on  persoxmel 
employed  full  time  in  permanent  posi- 
tions by  executive  branch  agencies  dur- 
ing April  1974,  showing  comparisons 
with  June  1972,  June  1973  and  the  budget 
estimates  for  June  1974: 


Major  agencies 


June 
1972 


June 
1973 


April 
1974 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1974  a 


Agriculture 82,511  81,715  78,503  80,200 

Commerce 28,412  28,300  28,419  28,600 

Defense: 

Civil  functions 30,585  29,971  28,733  28,700 

Military  functions _ 1,009,548  957,310  961.841  906,600 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 105,764  114,307  124,765  <  123,900 

Housing  and  Urban  Development „.  15,200  15,820  14,938  14,800 

Interior 56,892  56,771  57,474  58,900 

Justice. 45,446  45,496  47,400  48,900 

Labor 12,339  12,468  12,276  12,700 

State 22.699  22,578  22.543  23,400 

Agency  for  International  Development.  11,719  10,108  9.222  9,900 

Transportation 67,232  67,885  67,954  69,500 

Treasury 95,728  98,087  104,359  104,700 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 6,836  7,145  7,334  7,400 

Civil  Service  Commission... 5,260  5.911  6.269  6,100 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 7,835  8,270  8,737  9,200 


Major  agencies 


June 
1972 


June 
1973 


April 
1974 


Estimated 

June  30, 
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General  Services  Administration 36,002  35  721  36  ?«  vj -Mm 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin-  '  '^"" 

istration. ..  27,428  25,955  25,499  25  000 

Panama  Canal. 13,777  13,680  13  683  14  030 

Selective  Service  System 5,791  4  607  3  223  3  1M 

Small  Business  Administration 3,916  4' 050  3*914  J  inn 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 14.001  13;995  13  504  14000 

U.S.  Information  Agency 9,255  9,048  8  828  9100 

Veterans  Administration    163,179  170,616  173!387  173' 400 

Allotheragenc.es 33,499  34,610  36  231  37"  MO 

Contmgencies __  2!  000 

.,0   „^'''','J**' -■ - 1.910.854  1,874.424  1,895,082  1  942  700 

U.S.  Postal  Service 594,834  547,283  56015^  537;900 

Tots' ' 2,505,688  2,421,707  2,455,621  2.480,600 


<  Included  in  the  total  employment  shown  on  table  1,  beginning  on  p.  3. 
2  Source:  As  projected  in  1974  budget  document  submitted  by  the  President  on  February  4, 1974. 
-  Includes  approximately  15,000  employees  involved  in  the  conversion  of  certain  public  assistance 
grant  programs  (formerly  operated  by  the  States)  to  direct  Federal  administration. 


•  Excludes  4,000  positions  involved  in  proposed  transfer  of  St.  Elizabett's  Hospital  fo  the  Districf 

5  April  figure  excludes  1,113  disadvantaged  persons  in  public  service  careers  programs  as  com- 
psrcd  with  mS  in  Mafch. 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   COLGATE 
DARDEN  AT  CHOWAN  COLLEGE 

COMMENCEMENT 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OP   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  an  admirer  of  Hon.  Colgate 
W.  Darden,  Jr.,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can whose  remarkable  career  includes 
services  as  Governor  of  Virginia  and  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 


On  May  19,  Governor  Darden  ad- 
dressed the  graduating  class  at  Chowan 
College.  Murfreesboro,  N.C.  Chowan  Col- 
lege is  a  fine  126-year-old  Baptist  insti- 
tution whose  president,  Dr.  Bruce  E. 
Wliitaker,  is  a  close  personal  friend  of 
mine.  It  was  from  Dr.  Whitaker  that  I 
obtained  the  text  of  Governor  Darden's 
address. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  time 
to  read  this  address.  If  they  cannot  do 
it  now,  I  suggest  that  they  set  it  aside 
for  careful  reading  later  on.  The  entire 
speech  is  impressive,  but  I  was  especially 
gratified  to  note  Colgate  Darden's  com- 


ments relative  to  teaching  morality  in 

our  schools.  He  makes  the  point  that 

The  argument  that  our  public  school  sys- 
tem has  no  responsibility  for  moral  instruc- 
tion Is  dangerous  nonsense.  To  say  s\ich  in- 
struction is  prohibited  by  law  is  simply  a 
calculated  effort  to  undermine  our  social 
and  political  structure  and  If  it  is  not  coun- 
tered it  will  prove  very  damaging  to  public 
and  private  schools  alike.  And  it  will  end  in 
weakening  seriously  If  not  destroying  com- 
pletely the  moral  fibre  of  our  nation. 

I  am  delighted,  Mr.  President,  that 
Governor  Darden  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  address  the  graduation  exercises 
at  Cliowan  College  in  my  State.  And  I 
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am  personally  very  grateful  to  him  for 
choosing  to  deliver  the  very  clear  warn- 
ing to  all  of  us  about  a  very  serioufl 
threat  to  our  educational  system  in 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  text 
of  this  address  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoio),  as  follows: 

AoDRSSS  BY  Hon.  Colgate  Dahden 
Wlien  Dr.  Whltaker  was  good  enough  to 
tnk  me  to  make  this  talk  I  accepted  prompt- 
ly, although  It  was  only  a  few  year*  ago  that 
I  addressed  another  graduating  cla»  here. 
There  were  very  good  reasons  for  this.  For 
me,  at  least,  it  Is  always  a  thrUllng  experience 
to   Join    In    graduating   exercises.    There    is 
something  both  stimulating  and  heartwarm- 
ing In  the  enthusiasm  of  young  people  who 
have  completed  one  of  the  great  stages  In 
their   education.    Without   this   enthusiasm 
and  hope  the  world  would  be  a  dreary  place 
indeed.  To  all  of  you  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes.  Also  there  is  my  admiration  for 
Mt«.  Camp,  whose  name  the  imposing  new 
bunding  we  are  dedicating  is  to  bear,   and 
n»y  ««rm  n«;ard  for  bet  children  with  whom 
I  grew  up  In  Franklin,  Virginia,  many  year* 
ago.  And  lastly  another  reason,  I  must  con- 
less,  represents  nothing  more  than  nostal- 
gla — a  state  of  mind  which  appears  Indis- 
soluble linked  with  age.  tor  It  U  noetalgia 
that  weaves  the  magic  web  that  casts  a  gold- 
en spell  over  the  years  long  past. 

1  baiw  always  had  a  deep  and  abiding  love 
(or  ttifc  p«rt  oS  North  Caroltoa,  for  It  was 
mjr  faUMr's  home  and  It  was  here  he  grew 
up.  Many  years  ago— more  than  I  care  to 
remember — I  would  come  In  the  summer  to 
wWX  my  grandmother  wbo  lived  at  Elm  Orove 
on  the  outskirts  of  Mapleton,  a  small  village 
a  few  miles  from  here  on  the  road  to  Wlnton. 
Those   were   very   happy   and   memorable 
vUlts  for  me.  They  were  before  the  telephone 
and  automobile  had  wrought  such  profound 
changes.  Since  then  the  changes  have  been 
IwoCound,  Indeed,  and  the  passing  years  have 
taken  their  toU.  The  old  home  Is  gone,  along 
with  the  dependencies  which  stood  nearby. 
These   bulldtogs  housed   the   academy  over 
wlilch    my   forebears    presided,    along    with 
oOwr  stout  Baptists,  during  the  early  and 
mMdle  part  of  the  last  century.  It  was  on© 
of  many  aoeh  small  schools  found  In  North 
OaiDllna  during  the  l»th  Centurj-.  Most  of 
them,  I  beUeve,  were  provided  by  Baptists. 
It  is  of  passing  Interest  to  note  that  the 
Beverend  Amos  Battle,  who  was  for  some  time 
engaged    In   instruction  at   the   Elm    Orove 
Academy,  was  later  at  the  Chowan  Baptist 
Female  Institute  which  was,  as  you  know, 
the  forerunner  of  this  college.  In  the  cursory 
examination  which  I  made  I  did  not  discover 
any  other  connection  between  the  two  en- 
deavors. However.  I  think  it  likely  the  two 
were  associated,  slnoe  they  were  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other  and  both  were  presided 
over  by  Individuals  of  the  same  religious 
faith. 

The  school  Itself  had  ceased  to  exUt  for 
years  before  my  visits.  When  I  was  there  the 
buildings  were  falling  to  the  ravages  of  time 
and  over  all.  like  a  pall,  hung  the  lingering 
poverty  that  so  marked  our  la&d  at  the  tnm 
of  the  century.  Bar  •ome  strange  reason  my 
memory  goes  i»ck  always  to  the  becuttftU 
Crepe  Uyrties  wtJeh  dotted  the  grounds  of 
the  old  place.  They  stood  out  against  the 
aging  buildings  ei«u  tiMVugfa  they  were  o*er- 
ahadowed  by  the  great  elms  which  ga'«e  the 
borne  Us  iMms.  The  Ci«pe  Myrtles  se^iaifrf 
so  large  and  bsMitlful  to  me  as  a  child  that  I 
could  not  imagine  they  would  ever  disap- 
pear. They  were  small  trees,  not  large  cA^rabs, 
and  at  Etam  Gtoove  tn  ttie  summer  they  were 
a  flamii«  mass  o<  watenoelon  ooloced  floweia;. 
They  must  have  been  quite  old  when  I  first 
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saw  them.  However,  they  1  oo  are  all  gone 
now  along  with  the  bulldln  p  and  the  elms. 
Just  when  they  disappears  I  do  not  know 
because  after  my  grandmother's  death  I  lost 
touch.  However,  their  disappearance  taught 
me  a  worthwhile  lesson  in  that  they  have 
served  to  remind  me  many  times  over  that 
nothing  ei^T^g  the  remorseless  march  of  the 
years;  the  beautiful,  and  hfcpplly  the  unat- 
tractive, go  their  way.  Theljj  going,  small  yet 
poignant,  taught  roe  yet  4wth«r  lesson.  I 
haw  octne  to  understand  sB  the  years  ha^e 
marched  on.  that  only  In  the  human  sjrtrit 
is  there  hope  of  immortaUtir,  and  then  only 
to  the  extent  that  there  14  woven  Into  the 
lives  of  others  the  enduring  tirtues  that  safe- 
guard our  race.  I 

It  was  this  that  Pericles  1»mI  In  mind  when 
in  the  deeply  moving  fuiiral  oration,  re- 
corded by  Thucydldes,  he  as  quoted  as  re- 
minding hlfi  listeners  that  whUe  famous 
Athenians  are  oommemorsted  by  columns 
and  inscriptions  in  their  owh  country.  In  for- 
eign lands  "there  dwells  a)so  an  unwritten 
memorial  of  them  graven  |iot  on  stone  but 
in  the  hearts  of  men."  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Pericles  considered  the  "unwrit- 
ten memorial"  the  most  eiidurlng  of  them 
all.  This  Judgment  has  bien  confirmed  by 
twenty-three  hundred  yeafs  of  history. 

I  have  long  believed  an  address  to  gradu- 
ating st\idents  a  trespass.  It  is  quite  apt  to  be 
too  long  and  it  oomes  wii^  what  the  stu- 
dents need  and,  in  truth,  ifhat  they  deserve, 
is  respite  from  wearying  Latks  and  an  oppor- 
tunity  to   relax   and   rest.^  Believing   this  I 
shall  be  brief,  but  I  do  w«nt  to  talk  to  you 
about  a  subject  which  of  Jate  has  given  me 
deep  concern  and  which,  t  fear.  Is  going  to 
give  your  generation  very]  serious  difficulty 
unless  we  are  able  to  do  something  about  It. 
No    thoughtful    person    can    fall    to    be 
troubled  by  the  turbulenoe  and  vlolenoe  that 
have  wracked  our  society  tn  recent  years.  A 
good   part   of   the   trouble   in   my   opinion, 
comes  from  those  individuals,  how  numer- 
ous I  do  not  know,  whq  beUeve  that  the 
state  has  no  responsibility"  for  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  Its  citizens,  and  that  there  is 
no  obligation  to  see  that  the  public  schools 
offer  moral  Instruction.  Aj  startling  niunber 
of  those  who  assert  such  a  belief  go  further 
and  declare   that  since  our  federal  consti- 
tution stipulates  there  shsa  be  a  clear  sepa- 
ration between  church  and  state  our  public 
schools  are  prohibited  frovi  offering  such  in- 
structloiL  I 

The  result  of  this  assault  has  been  to 
weaken  our  educational  s^em  already  ststg- 
gerlng  under  the  back-breftklng  problems  at- 
tending Integration.  Because  of  this  It  comes 
at  a  most  inopportune  time  because  it  Is 
now  that  our  schools,  plibllc  and  private, 
need  all  the  help  we  can  give  them  In  their 
efforts  to  propwly  InstniA  those  entr\isted 
to  their  care.  The  argument  that  our  public 
school  system  has  no  respt>nslbllity  for  moral 
instruction  is  dangerouai  nonsense.  To  say 
such  InstrucUon  is  prtilbited  by  law  is 
simply  a  calculated  effort  to  undermine  our 
social  and  political  struicture  and  If  It  Is 
not  countered  It  will  prove  very  damaging 
to  pnWtc  and  private  selioote  alike.  And  It 
win  end  In  weakening  seriously  If  not  de- 
stroying coi>^>letely  the  jmoral  fibre  of  our 
natiaa. 
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The  men  who  drafted  our  federal  constitu- 
tion had  lived  too  close  te  the  terrible  religi- 
ous wars  of  the  16th  an4  17th  oentxiries  to 
have  any  doubt  about  the  difficulties  oertam 
to  flow  from  a  mixture  of  politics  and  re- 
ligious sectarianism.  Consequently  they  made 
freedom  of  conscience  Iftie  bedrock  of  the 
American  political  system.  This  was  acoom- 
pllabed  by  placing  religion  beyond  the  oon- 
tzol  of  the  government.  But  I  have  never 
believed  that  this  wholesome  stipulation 
means  or  was  Intended  to  mean  the  found- 
ing fathers  were  of  th«  opinion  that  the 
government  was  without  moral  responsibil- 
ity. Nor  4o  I  think  they  believed  that  any 


government  that  lacked  moral 
could  endure. 

The  Constitutional  Convei  tlon  marked 
each  of  us  as  an  Independen;  moral  force 
and  it  Imposed  upon  each  the  supreme  obli- 
gation of  dttoenshlp — ^tbe  neiesslty  of  de- 
ciding for  what  we  shall  stand  in  life.  Nj 
government  Is  to  teU  us  what  to  bellevi 
what  to  do.  That  decision  miii  it  be  made  by 
us  and  for  It  we  are  answera*  le  to  our  own 
conscience.  But  make  It  we  n^ust  and  make 
It  wisely  if  our  government  is  to  prosper.  The 
fabric  of  our  society  Is  woven  ttovn.  the  moral 
sensitivity  of  our  people,  theitfore  it  Is  the 
personal  sense  of  truth,  duty  and  honor  that 
determines  the  worth  ot  our  society  and  the 
effectiveness  of  our  system  cC  government. 
This  senee  which  comes  from  within,  not 
from  without.  Is  the  priceless  possession  of 
each.  Because  of  this,  the  defelopment  and 
moulding  of  individual  char^ter  Is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  first  and  paramciunt  obligation 
of  any  school  system  that  la  worthwhile. 

No  one  understood  this  bitter  than  did 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  as  you  weffl  know,  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  formation  of  our 
government.  He  expressed  l^ls  belief  s\io- 
ctnctly  tn  his  second  Inaugur*  address  when 
he  said,  "We  are  firmly  convinced  and  we 
act  upon  that  conviction,  that  with  nations, 
as  with  Individuals,  our  Interests  soundly 
calculated,  wUl  ever  be  fouhd  inseparable 
from  our  moral  duties  .  .  ."  throughout  Mr. 
Jefferson's  voluminous  writings  you  find  this 
dedication  to  truth,  honor  ahd  fair  dealins; 
repeated  time  after  time.  When  we  recall 
that  he  was  probably  America's  leading  advo- 
cate of  the  separation  of  chsirch  and  state 
It  is  dUBcult  to  understand  the  reason  of 
those  who  assert  that  this  pfovteton  in  any 
way  relieves  the  st^te  of  ita  obligation  to 
inculcate  In  each  generatloa  the  principles 
by  which  be  set  such  great  store. 

When  I  hear  individuals  assert  that  our 
schools  have  no  responsibility  for  nioral  edu- 
cation and  that  in  conslderiag  such  matters 
they  believe  In  being  "open! minded,"  I  am 
reminded  of  a  story  that  President  Elsen- 
hower used  to  tell.  A  distinguished  lady,  the 
president  of  one  of  the  nation's  leading  col- 
leges foe  young  women,  x^*"  asl^d  **  a 
White  House  eonferenoe  on  s^aie  subject,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  if  she  did 
not  think  the  matter  undtf  discussion  re- 
quired an  open  mind,  to  which  she  replied 
that  she  always  thonght  "ItjweU  to  keep  an 
open  mind  but  not  so  open  that  your  braiiis 
fall  out."  I 

You  will  find  it  very  uaful  to  bear  in 
mind  always  that  our  government  depends 
upon  the  quality  and  capaclltr  of  the  Individ- 
ual citizens.  We  depend  uponi  an  appeal  to  the 
enlightened  sense  of  mankind — on  man's 
commitment  to  moral  valui  to  provide  the 
authority  needed  to  goverh.  This  reUance 
upon  persuasion  rather  Xkimt.  upon  force  Is 
^(rtuit  i1lfitl"C"'''*'«^  our  government  from  the 
authoritarian  regimes  that  have  oome  and 
gone  over  the  years.  Of  course  our  machinery 
of  government  has  faUed  more  than  once, 
but  it  is  enccruragtng  to  remember  that  the 
American  people  have  risen  above  the  difficul- 
ties threatening  and  put  th(lngs  right  again. 
They  have  been  able  to  do  t 
is  deeply  Imbedded  within 
what  is  right,  what  Is  hor 
Is  Just. 

The  suggestion  I  wish  tc 
therefore.  Is  that  you  spar^ 
that  our  schools,  public  ahd  private  alike, 
never  weary  In  their  determination  to  drive 
home  to  the  young  minds  ««trusted  to  them 
the  ageless  beliefs  as  to  honor,  duty  and 
truth  which  our  forebear*  held  dear,  and 
upon  which  our  ctvlllzatic*i  rests.  In  short 
that  you  spare  no  effort  Injthe  develt^ment 
of  Individual  <aiaracter,  for  without  this 
our  system  of  govemmenlj  cannot  powibly 
succeed.  | 

It  was  Just  under  100  yfan  a«o  that  the 
young  lady  whose  name  fba  Imposing  sdenoe 
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leave  with  you, 
no  effort  to  see 


building  is  to  bear  graduated  from  Chowan 
Baptist  Female  Institute,  the  predecessor  of 
this  College.  Carrie  Savage  finished  in  1881  in 
a  class  of  nine,  and  as  you  come  to  know  of 
her  you  will  agree  with  me  that  in  using 
her  name  the  College  has  honored  itself  fully 
as  much  as  it  has  honored  her. 

Her  close  association  with  this  institution 
is  Interesting  because  few  graduates  have 
ever  enjoyed  so  close  a  relationship  with 
an  alma  mater.  Her  family  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Chowan  from  Its  founding  in 
1848.  Her  father,  the  Reverend  Robert  R. 
Savage,  was  a  dedicated  Baptist  minister  who 
served  Eastern  North  Carolina  for  many 
years.  As  part  of  his  ministry,  which  must 
have  been  an  exacting  one,  he  looked  after 
this  Baptist  Female  Institute  during  bleak 
and  trying  years.  From  1879  to  1892  he  was 
a  member  of  its  Board  and  for  eleven  years 
he  was  chairman,  a  position  which  he  held 
when  Carrie,  his  eldest  daughter,  was  grad- 
uated. Her  mother,  the  daughter  of  Tilman 
D.  Vann,  who  also  was  a  member  of  this 
Board  for  sixteen  years,  had  attended  school 
here  In  1854-55.  So  you  can  see  that  this 
young  graduate,  who  shortly  after  her  gradu- 
ation married  James  L.  Camp,  came  from  a 
family  deeply  committed  to  education  and 
the  Baptist  Church.  Both  of  these  played  a 
decisive  role  in  her  life  and  the  life  of  her 
family.  The  size  of  the  graduating  class, 
of  which  she  was  a  member,  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  modest  undertaking  In  ed- 
ucation which  obtained  here  then.  It  tells  us 
much  also  of  the  vision  and  determination 
of  those  who  were  attempting  to  build  again 
in  a  land  ravished  and  exhausted  by  fratrici- 
dal war.  We  can  better  understand  this  re- 
markable person,  whose  name  today  becomes 
a  part  of  this  new  building.  If  we  look  briefly 
at  the  forces  and  circumstances  that  moulded 
her  life.  To  this  end  let  us  recall  some  of  the 
events  that  claimed  the  attention  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  nation  when  this  young 
lady,  as  a  graduate.  Just  as  you  are  tody,  set 
forth  on  what  proved  to  be  a  long  and  a 
very  useful  career. 

It  was  her  fortune  to  live  through  and  in 
fact  to  be  a  part  of  what  Is  surely  one  of  the 
most  difficult  periods,  if  not  the  most  diffi- 
cult period  In  American  history.  When  she 
entered  Chowan  College,  North  Carolina  and 
her  sister  southern  states  were  emerging 
from  a  tragic  period — ^Reconstruction.  Why  It 
should  have  been  so  called  Is  not  easy  to 
understand,  except  It  was  a  term  fastened 
upon  the  time  immediately  following  Ap- 
pomattox by  politically  powerful  flgures  in 
the  Congress,  and  their  supporters,  who  were 
bent  upon  imposing  the  harshest  possible 
penalties  upon  a  broken  and  defeated  foe. 
For  these  extremists  military  victory  in  the 
exhausting  struggle  was  not  enough.  Only 
Impoverishment  and  humiliation  would 
satisfy  them.  As  a  result  the  humane  pro- 
grams of  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
were  swept  aside  to  be  replaced  by  legis- 
lation which  iishered  in  what  Claude  Bow- 
ers was  to  call  in  his  moving  account  of 
those  times  "The  Tragic  Era."  Thus  the 
agony  of  war  was  prolonged. 

There  was  a  better  spirit  abroad  in  the 
land  In  1881.  The  military  occupation  was 
over  and  the  troops  had  gone  home  leaving 
an  Impoverished  people  to  attempt  to  find 
their  way  back  into  the  main  stream  of 
American  life.  But  they  were  a  proud  and 
resourceful  people  and  they  faced  the  future 
with  hope  although  they  possessed  little 
more  than  their  bare  hands  and  a  flerce  de- 
termination to  survive.  It  was  to  be  a  long 
and  painful  Journey  back  but  it  was  made 
during  the  lifetime  of  Mrs.  Camp.  And  it  was 
made  successfully  because  her  generation 
possessed  the  vision,  the  stubborn  courage 
and  the  personal  character  to  make  It  so. 

The  period  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one 
for  any  of  those  who  lived  through  it,  and 
while  some  were  more  fortunate  than  others, 
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there  is  no  denying  the  fact  It  was  difficult 
for  all.  A  student  of  history  remarked  to  me 
a  few  months  ago  that  it  was  the  women 
of  the  south  in  the  fifty  years  foUovrtng  1865 
who  made  both  the  greatest  sacrifice  and  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  rehabUltation 
of  the  southern  states.  They  did  this,  he  ob- 
served, by  their  vtaiant  efforts  to  hold  to- 
gether the  family  as  a  viable  unit  thereby 
creating  a  social  structure  that  at  once  pos- 
sessed stability  and  vigor.  It  is  the  dimin- 
ished influence  of  this  powerful  force  that 
now  gives  thoughtful  persons  such  uneasi- 
ness. 

It  was  her  role  as  a  mother  that  Mrs.  Camp 
seemed  to  me  to  play  such  an  effective  part. 
And  though  I  certainly  never  knew  her  well 
enough  to  qualify  as  a  Judge,  I  do  know  she 
left  the  indelible  imprint  of  her  character 
upon  her  children.  Anyone  who  grew  up  with 
them  knew  that.  And  we  knew  another  thing, 
she  possessed  an  unobtrusive  determination 
touched  with  courage  and  compassion 
through  prosperity  and  adversity  that 
marked  her  as  one  of  our  great  people. 

I  remember  talking  to  a  prominent  Amer- 
ican businessman  a  few  years  ago  about  a 
visit  to  Franklin  shortly  after  the  Second 
World  War.  He  told  me  of  a  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Camp  and  he  observed — "She  was  a 
person  of  great  wisdom."  I  had  long  thought 
this  but  it  was  good  to  have  my  estimate 
confirmed  by  one  in  whose  Judgment  I  had 
confidence. 

I  must  confess  it  gives  me  deep  pleasure 
to  contemplate  the  Joy  and  satisfaction  it 
must  have  given  her  to  see  her  children  grow 
up  and  take  useful  places  in  the  world, 
and  to  see  her  son,  buUding  with  imagina- 
tion and  boldness  upon  the  secure  founda- 
tion laid  by  his  father  and  his  uncles,  lead 
Camp  Manufacturing  Company  into  the  new 
flsld  of  paper  making.  It  was  this  significant 
step  which  in  time  opened  the  door  to  the 
far  reaching  .merger  with  Union  Bag  &  Paper 
and  the  creation  of  one  of  our  country's 
large  and  prosperous  companies  that  pro- 
vides employment  for  many  people  in  manu- 
facturing products  unknown  a  few  years  ago. 

It  was  a  conversation,  however,  which  I 
had  with  one  of  Mrs.  Camp's  children  many 
years  ago  that  best  portrayed  her  sterling 
character.  She  told  me  of  her  mother's  early 
years  living  In  the  logging  camps  looking 
after  her  husband — years  that  could  not  have 
been  easy  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
with  children  to  be  tended  and  housekeep- 
ing to  be  done.  But  it  was  here,  I  suspect, 
the  character  that  stood  her  and  her  family 
in  such  good  stead  in  later  years  was  forged. 
Against  the  background  of  her  girlhood  she 
came  to  understand  that  only  spiritual 
values  are  lasting  and  that  nothing  is  more 
ephemeral  and  deceptive  than  are  material 
goals — glittering  prizes  though  they  may  be. 
If  that  one  fact  can  be  remembered  by  those 
who  labor  here,  then  her  name  over  this  new 
science  building  will  be  ample  reward  for  the 
hundreds  who  have  contributed  to  its  con- 
struction. And  I  am  certain  that  a  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  principles  In  which  she  be- 
lieved and  which  governed  her  entire  life  wlU 
be  the  surest  guide  for  those  who  enter  here 
in  quest  of  what  I  hope  will  prove  to  be  a 
brighter  and  a  happier  world. 


LITHUANIA'S  DARK  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OP  KEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  rise 
once  again  to  commend  the  steadfast  and 
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courageous  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. On  Jime  15,  Lithuanian-Americans 
joined  with  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
free  world  in  commemorating  the  forci- 
ble aimexation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940.  Tliese  middle  days  of  June 
have  a  special  meaning  to  all  Americans 
of  Baltic  origin  because  on  June  14  to  16, 
1941,  the  Soviet  Union  deported  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  to  Siberian  concentration 
camps  in  its  endeavor  to  demolish  the 
three  Baltic  nations  which  had  achieved 
their  own  independence  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  I. 

Although  the  people  of  Lithuania  now 
must  live  within  the  cloud  of  Communist 
domination,  they  still  display  an  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  which  no  political  re- 
alinement  can  extinguish.  Their  right  of 
national  self-determination  has  beoi  de- 
nied and  they  suffer  continued  religious 
persecution ;  yet  the  light  of  freedom  still 
shines  brightly  in  their  hearts  and  in- 
spires worldwide  appreciation  of  their 
determination  in  the  face  of  the  ominous 
Soviet  presence  in  their  homeland. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  Lithuanians  have  waged  a 
vaUant  fight  for  freedom.  During  the 
years  between  1940  and  1952  alone  some 
30,000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost 
their  lives  in  an  organized,  imderground 
resistance  movement  against  the  Red 
invaders.  And  the  cessation  of  the  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  1952  by  no  means  halted 
the  resistance  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
to  their  captors.  On  the  contrary,  passive 
resistance  gained  a  new  impetus. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  traditionally  refused  to  recognize  the 
"incorporation"  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  into  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  We  must  not  let  the 
mood  of  the  times  deter  us  from  our  reso- 
lution in  this  regard.  An  era  of  detente 
with  the  Russians  is  upon  us,  and  they 
are  desperately  seeking  a  most-favored- 
nation  status;  but  they  certainly  have 
not  favored  the  people  of  the  Baltic  na- 
tions. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
maintain  its  support  for  the  Baltic  na- 
tions and  do  nothing  to  diminish  the 
hope  of  Lithuanianis,  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians for  their  eventual  release  from 
bondage.  As  we  in  America  move  rapidly 
toward  the  bicentennial  of  our  own  inde- 
pendence, let  us  stand  by  those  same 
sacred  principles  when  applied  to  the 
brave  people  of  Lithuania  who  ai'e  still 
fighting  in  defense  of  the  same  freedom 
we  achieved  198  years  ago. 


COUNTRYSIDE    ROADS   DESERVE    A 
"PIECE  OP  THE  PIE" 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ARKAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  when  the  technology  of 
transportation  is  as  advanced  as  today, 
our  utilization  of  our  transportation  re- 
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sources  does  not  match  our  technology. 
Hardest  hit  by  our  foot  dragging  in  the 
development  of  a  national  transportation 
policy  are  those  Americans  who  live  in 
the  heartland  of  our  Nation.  While  those 
of  us  in  Washington  who  are  concerned 
think  we  may  have  a  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion and  conditions  of  coimtryside  roads 
in  our  Nation,  no  one  can  express  it  bet- 
ter than  the  individual  who  travels  those 
rural  roads  dally.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  letter  from  one 
such  traveler  of  countryside  roads  in 

Arkansas: 

June  12,  1974. 
Deax  Mm.  Alexandbb:  I  just  got  one  of  your 
reports  on  transportation.  I  Jtist  want  to  add 
my  2  cents  worth,  even  tbo  it  may  end  In  the 
waste  basket.  I  am  so  disgusted  In  the  way 
our  tax  money  is  wasted  on  all  kinds  of  high 
flying  projects  and  the  average  don't  seem  to 
realize  the  government  grants  and  other 
methods  of  spending  are  tax-money  the  poor 
and  middle  class  people  pay.  The  government 
can't  go  on  forever  operating  In  the  Red 
any  more  than  an  ordinary  citizen  without 
sooner  or  later  going  under.  Everybody  wants 
a  "piece  of  the  pie." 

Personally  I  think  there  has  been  too 
much  highway  money  spent  on  high  priced 
thru-ways  and  expressways  and  not  enough 
on  country  roads,  so  called  farm-to-market 
roads.  If  you  have  traveled  in  the  farm  coun- 
try in  Arkansas  you  know  what  I'm  talking 
about.  Most  of  the  county  roads  are  a  dis- 
grace when  you  get  a  couple  of  mUes  off  the 
main  black-top.  Too  narrow  for  two  cars  to 
pass  without  going  into  the  side  ditch  and 
scraping  the  car  with  brush  along  the  fence 
rows.  Usually  a  ridge  of  gravel  and  big  rocks 
left  by  the  grader.  Up  here  In  the  hills  is  bad 
enough  but  in  the  lower  counties  no  natural 
gravel  they  can  get  so  muddy  and  full  of 
ruts  almost  impossible  to  travel.  We  tried 
It  and  found  out  the  hard  way. 

I  live  In  town  now  and  don't  drive  a 
car  but  I  could  write  a  book  on  some  of  the 
road  conditions  we  have  seen  in  traveling  in 
different  parts  of  state  over  the  years.  Most 
of  the  black  tops  up  here  are  of  such  poor 
quality  they  have  to  be  resurfaced  before 
tbe  new  wears  off.  Thanks  for  listening. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Carrie  Rutherman. 
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LAND  USE  PLANNING 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 


promised  to  use  his  consldc  rable  parliamen- 
tary skills  to  revive  land  us^  in  the  form  of  a 
rider  to  some  must  bUl. 

But  those  of  us  who  arejless  impassioned 
on  the  issue  might  conclud  b  that  the  House 
acted  with  considerable  \  Isdom.  There  is 
little  persuasive  evidence  t  lat  it  struck  any 
kind  of  really  damaging  blow  at  environmen- 
tal interests.  And  on  the  positive  side,  it  may 
have  headed  oil  a  movem«tot  towards  over- 
planning  that  could,  ovei  time,  seriously 
diimage  economic  growth. 

Fundamentally,  the  defeated  bill  would 
have  authorized  $800  million  for  grants  to 
states  to  help  them  set  up  "comprehensive 
land  use  planning."  The  feleral  government 
would  have  had  consld<  rable  power,  of 
course,  to  decide  how  the  money  would  be 
put  to  use. 

Assuming  that  the  federt  1  government  can 
afford  $800  million,  which  Is  not  a  safe  as- 
sumption these  days,  it  ma  t  well  be  that  tbe 
bill  would  have  achieved  some  positive  re- 
sults. However,  It  might  i  Iso  have  encour- 
aged the  kind  of  forced  dr  ift  planning  that 
soon  would  have  had  evi  ry  acre  of  some 
states  tied  up  in  red  tape  :hat  would  create 
long  delays  for  people  looHlng  for  a  place  to 
live  or  conduct  a  business. 

There  is  no  persuasive  ( vldence  that  any 
such  forced  draft  Is  necessiry.  The  states  al- 
ready are  taking  Initiatives  In  land  use  plan- 
ning. And  other  federal  l$ws,  most  Impor- 
tantly the  environmental  protection  and 
coastal  zone  management ;  acts,  already  put 
strict  limitations  on  the  kind  of  land  uses 
that  cause  'quality  of  llie"  problems  that 
disturb  environmentalists. 

Given  the  cosmic  effects Jthat  land  use  reg- 
ulations can  have,  It  seemq  to  us  more  sensi- 
ble to  address  land  use  problems  on  an  "as 
needed"  and  "where  needed"  basis,  rather 
than  through  some  grannlose  federal  ini- 
tiative. If  the  Colorado  plin  works,  it  might 
be  something  other  statesjcan  emulate.  The 
same  for  Delaware.  But  tliere  Is  no  point  in 
everyone  getting  locked  liuto  something  that 
doesn't  work  Just  becauat  of  pressures  to 
spend  federal  money. 

We  already  have  seen  st>me  of  the  conse 
quences  that  flow  from  :he  difficulties  oil 
companies  have  In  flndln)  sites  for  new  re- 
fineries and  utilities  hav :  in  siting  power 
plants.  These  were  not  tot$Uy  responsible  for 
the  energy  crisis,  but  tl^ey  played 
Some  businessmen  think  A 
policy  that  would  clearl  f  authorize  such 
sites  would  be  a  good  thi  ng.  But  we  doubt 
that  the  defeated  bUl  was 
way.  As  things  now  stand. 


or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
coUe£«ues  to  an  excellent  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
June  17  discussing  the  land  use  planning 
legislation.  I  think  this  editorial  places 
the  subject  in  its  proper  perspective  and 
I  am  in  total  agreement  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  therein.  The  editorial 

follows : 

The  Land  Use  Furor 

When  the  House  defeated  the  Land  Use 
Planning  Act  of  1974  in  a  close  vote  the  other 
day  there  were  enough  howls  of  dismay  to 
suggest  that  it  had  Just  voted  211-204  to 
repeal  motherhood. 

The  Sierra  Club  fired  off  an  urgent  Telex 
to  editorial  page  editors  accusing  the  House 
of  "dereliction  of  duty."  The  New  York  Times, 
as  is  its  wont,  blamed  It  all  on  Watergate 
politics.  And  Senator  Jackson,  as  is  his  wont. 


headed  quite  that 
states  individually 
weigh  the  drawbacks  of  i  ttracttng  industry 
against  Its  benefits,  which  probably  is  a  good 
thing. 

At  any  rate,  we  don't  fiel  any  great  sense 
of  loss.  And  it  seems  to  pa  that  tbe  House 
deserves  some  praise  for 
say  no. 


THE  LAND  US  !  FUROR 


a   role, 
national  land  use 


knowing  when  to 
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HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHt) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REBRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  June\l8,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  tie  House  on  the 
good  sense  it  showed  lafet  Tuesday  in  the 
defeat  of  land-use  planning  as  well  as 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  dated  Jime  17,  1974: 
The  Land  Ust  Pchor 

When  the  House  defeated  the  Land  Use 
Planning  Act  of  1974  In  a  :lose  vote  the  other 
day  there  were  enough     lOwls  of  dismay  to 


suggest  that  it  had  Just  voted]  211-204  to  re- 
peal motherhood. 

Tbe  Sierra  Club  fired  oB  a^  urgent  Telex 
to  editorial  page  editors  accusing  the  House 
of  "dereliction  of  duty."  The  Now  York  Times, 
as  is  its  wont,  blamed  it  all  on  Watergate 
politics.  And  Senator  Jackson,  as  Is  his  wont, 
promised  to  use  his  considerable  parliamen- 
tary skills  to  revive  land  use  ii  i  the  form  of  a 
rider  to  some  must  bill. 

But  those  of  us  who  are  less  Impassioned 
on  the  Issue  might  conclude  that  the  Hoiise 
acted  With  considerable  wisdom.  There  is 
little  persuasive  evidence  that  it  struck  any 
kind  of  really  damaging  blow  at  environ- 
mental Interests.  And  on  the  positive  side. 
It  may  have  headed  off  a  movement  toward 
over-planning  that  could,  ovej*  time,  serious- 
ly damage  economic  growth. 

Fundamentally,  the  defeated  bill  would 
have  authorized  $800  million  for  grants  to 
states  to  help  them  set  up  Tcomprehensive 
land  use  planning."  Tbe  federal  government 
would  have  had  considerable  power,  of 
course,  to  decide  how  the  iqoney  would  be 
put  to  use. 

Assximing  that  the  federal  Government  can 
afford  $800  million-,  which  Isj  not  a  safe  as- 
sumption these  cl<iys.  It  mar  well  be  that 
the  bill  would  have  achieved  some  positive 
results.  However,  it  might  aljo  have  encour- 
aged the  kind  of  forced  draft  planning  that 
soon  would  have  bad  every  acde  of  some  states 
tied  up  in  red  tape  that  would  create  long 
delays  for  people  looking  for  a  place  to  live 
or  conduct  a  business. 

There  is  no  persuasive  evidence  that  any 
such  forced  draft  Is  necesairy.  Tbe  states 
already  are  taking  initiatives  In  land  use 
planning.  And  other  federal  laws,  most  im- 
portantly the  environmental  protection  and 
coastal  zone  management  aits,  atlready  put 
strict  limitations  on  the  kind  of  land  uses 
that  cause  "quality  of  life"  problems  that 
disturb  environmentalists. 

Given  the  cosmic  effects  that  land  use 
regulations  can  have,  it  setms  to  us  more 
sensible  to  address  land  use  problems  on  an 
"as  needed"  and  "where  needed"  basis, 
rather  than  through  some  grandiose  federal 
Initiative.  If  the  Colorado  plan  works,  it 
might  be  something  other  ^ates  can  emu- 
late. The  same  for  Delawa^.  But  there  is 
no  point  in  everyone  getting  locked  Into 
something  that  doesn't  worm  Just  because  of 
pressures  to  spend  federal  imoney. 

We  already  have  seen  so^e  of  tbe  con- 
sequences that  flow  from  the  difficulties  oil 
companies  have  in  finding  ates  for  new  re- 
fineries and  utilities  have  In  siting  power 
plants.  These  were  not  tolklly  responsible 
for  the  energy  crisis,  but  thiy  played  a  role. 
Some  businessmen  think  a  nktional  land  use 
policy  that  would  clearly  lauthorlze  such 
sites  would  be  a  good  thing.  But  we  doubt 
that  tbe  defeated  bill  was  headed  quite  that 
way.  As  things  now  stand,  states  individually 
weigh  the  drawbacks  of  attracting  Industry 
against  its  benefits,  which  p^bably  is  a  good 
thing 

At  any  rate,  we  don't  feel  any  great  eense 
of  loss.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  House 
deserves  some  praise  for  knowing  when  to 
say  no, 


COMMITTEE  REFORM 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Tuesday,  June  It,  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  rank  political  nature  of  the  move 
by  the  Democratic  caucus  in  sidetrack- 
ing   the   committee    refqrm    resolution. 
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House  Resolution  988,  to  a  caucus  com- 
mittee probably  could  not  be  better  dem- 
onstrated than  the  action  taken  by  the 
caucus  committee  in  soliciting,  by  letter, 
the  views  of  the  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House  on  this  legislation. 

The  more  you  consider  that  action  the 
more  outrageous  it  seems.  Think  of  that — 
here  is  a  vitally  Important  piece  of 
legislation,  of  interest  and  significance 
to  every  citizen  of  the  Nation,  and  only 
Democrats  are  asked  for  their  views. 

That  procedure  is  clearly  imacceptable 
for  many  reasons.  As  just  one  of  the 
many  inequities  created  by  such  action, 
consider  the  case  of  Nebraska.  My  home 
State  happens  to  have  three  Represent- 
atives in  the  House,  all  Republicans.  Are. 
therefore,  none  of  the  citizens  of  our 
great  State  to  have  voice  in  what  may  be 
recommended  at  this  crucial  stage  in  the 
life  of  this  legislation? 

Not  that  one  would  expect  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  to  request  the  views  of  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House.  This  is 
not  the  point  at  all.  The  point  is  that  a 
partisan  body  such  as  the  Democratic 
caucus  is  simply  the  wrong  place  for 
this  legislation  to  be.  What  could  pos- 
sibly be  expected  from  such  an  organiza- 
tion but  a  partisan  package,  if  indeed 
anything  at  all  emerges. 

House  Resolution  988  should  be  re- 
leased from  its  partisan  captivity  and 
brought  before  the  House  now  so  that 
it  can  be  considered,  evsduated,  and  voted 
on  by  all  Members  in  their  capacities 
as  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 


LITHUANIA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

silencing  him."  These  words  hold  much 
meaning  for  what  has  happened  to  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  commemorate 
this  anniversary  with  the  view  that  we 
will  always  support  the  efforts  of  those 
people,  such  as  the  Lithuanians,  who  are 
fighting  for  their  basic  human  rights  and 
freedom. 


WE   MUST   SUBSIDIZE   MASS 
TRANSIT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jime  15 
marks  the  34th  anniversary  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  forcible  annexation  of  Lith- 
uania. It  is  not  a  happy  time  to  remem- 
ber, but  it  Is  important  to  acknowledge 
this  date  because  it  marks  the  time  when 
Lithuanians  were  subjected  to  limita- 
tions on  their  religious  and  political  free- 
doms. 

Lithuania  achieved  its  independence 
on  February  18,  1918.  This  independence 
was  terminated  on  June  15,  1940,  when 
an  army  of  occupation,  which  included 
140,000  men,  was  sent  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
into  the  small  country  of  Lithuania.  The 
brutality  of  the  Incident  is  almost  too 
much  to  bear  even  for  those  in  this 
coimtry  who  are  free  from  this  sort  of 
oppression.  The  Russians  ruthlessly  en- 
trenched themselves  in  Lithuania  and 
forced  their  system  on  these  courageous 
people.  Mock  elections  were  held,  for  in- 
stance, where  only  one  slate  of  Moscow- 
sponsored  candidates  were  permitted  to 
run. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  attempted 
to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  by  prohibiting  the  continuation  of 
Lithuanian  culture,  language,  and  reli- 
gion. I  recently  saw  a  poster  containing 
the  words,  "You  cannot  convert  a  man  by 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  concern  in  America's 
cities  over  the  problem  of  mass  transit. 
It  seems  that  some  solution  must  be 
found  to  this  problem  since  mass  transit 
systems  now  lose  23  cents  for  every  dol- 
lar tiiey  collect. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  with- 
out Federal  subsidies  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Transportation  system  will  become  so 
costly  that  the  average  working  people 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  use  it.  If  they 
are  not  able  to  use  the  system  then  the 
alternative  would  be  to  drive  their  cars 
to  work.  Should  this  occur  then  the  city's 
pollution  and  traflBc  problems  would  in- 
crease tremendously. 

The  following  article,  written  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Ronan,  the  former  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  of  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority  for  New  York  State 
speaks  to  this  question.  I  highly  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Reader's  Digest,  April,  1974] 

We  MX7ST  Subsidize  Mass  Transit 

(By  William  J.  Ronan) 

A  fierce  debate  that  will  do  much  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  our  decaying  cities  is  now 
under  way  in  Congress.  At  issue  Is  whether 
the  federal  government — i.e.,  we  taxpayers — 
should  provide  some  $500  million  a  year  to 
enable  our  starving  mass-transit  networks  to 
continue  to  provide  adequate  service  at  fares 
most  riders  can  afford.  This  kind  of  subsidy 
has  powerful  enemies,  but  if  it  Is  not  ap- 
proved the  entire  nation  wUl  suffer. 

Right  now  almost  every  transit  authority 
In  the  country  is  having  trouble  meeting 
payrolls,  paying  repair  bills  and  keeping  up 
with  other  essential  expenses.  As  recently  as 
1945,  U.S.  bus,  troUey  and  subway  systems 
returned  a  profit  of  11  cents  for  every  dollar 
deposited  In  the  fare  box.  Then,  thanks  to 
federal  highway  subsidies,  the  automobile  be- 
gan to  cut  heavily  into  mass-transit  business. 
Rldership  plummeted  from  almost  19  billion 
In  1945  to  about  6.5  billion  last  year.  As  a  re- 
siilt,  mass  transit  now  loses  23  cents  for 
every  dollar  It  collects. 

Private  operators  have  been  driven  out  of 
business,  and  urban  transit  has  become  al- 
most entirely  a  governmental  responsibility. 
Only  assistance  from  states  and  localities  is 
keeping  most  of  us  going.  As  president  of  the 
Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  which  repre- 
sents all  rail  rapid-transit  systems  in  North 
America  and  most  of  our  large  urban  bus 
fleets,  I  know  that  the  problem  Is  national 
In  scope  and  needs  immediate  help  from 
Washington. 

The  urgency  of  the  problem  was  expressed 
by  Michael  Cafferty,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  Transit  Authority:  "Is  public 
transit  worth  saving?  For  our  largest  cities, 
one    could    almost    answer    this    question 
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merely  by  asking  another:  'Are  cities  worth 
saving?'  "  For  mass  transit  is  the  circulatory 
system  of  our  cities,  great  and  small.  If  some 
of  our  big  cities  have  to  cut  service  sharply 
or  raise  fares  to  prohibitive  levels,  the  whole 
country  will  suffer. 

Suburbanites  who  start  their  daily  trips 
to  Jobs  in  the  city  by  driving  only  as  far  as  a 
commuter  railroad  or  bus  station  and  then 
taking  urban  transit  to  their  offices  wUl  have 
to  drive  all  the  way.  Even  if  enough  gasoUr.e 
were  available,  the  ensuing  pollution  and 
traffic  snarls  would  be  intolerable.  With 
breakdowns  and  gaps  in  the  network  of  main 
and  feeder  commuter  lines,  people  who  live 
farther  from  the  city  would  be  similarly  im- 
mobilized. Our  tight-knit  economy  woiUd  be 
dealt  a  serious  economic  blow. 

As  it  Is,  eight  cities  with  populations  in 
the  20,000-to-50,000  range  have  no  mass 
transit  at  aU.  Consider  Selma,  Ala.,  for  ex- 
ample. The  city  has  a  fine  new  school  for  the 
handicapped,  yet  it  is  of  no  use  to  two  little 
deaf  chUdren — ^a  girl  five  and  a  boy  six — 
because  they  live  beyond  tbe  range  of  the 
school  bus  system  and  have  no  other  trans- 
portation. Or  Burlington,  N.C.  A  retired 
couple  there  spent  two  years  looking  for  a 
home  along  the  bus  line.  No  sooner  had  they 
bought  it  than  the  buses  stopped  running 
along  that  route.  If  more  and  more  mass- 
transit  systems  fail,  personal  tragedies  like 
these  would  multiply  by  the  thousands — a 
foretaste  of  what  may  happen  In  dozens  of 
bigger  cities. 

I  am  no  anti-highway  zealot.  Clearly,  the 
private  automobile  has  its  place  in  the  total 
transportation  picture.  But  It  is  impossible 
to  rely  entirely  on  the  automobile,  since 
about  100  million  people — half  our  popula- 
lation — are  too  young,  too  old  or  too  infirm 
to  drive. 

The  situation  underscores  the  need  for  a 
federal  operating  subsidy  for  mass  transit. 
By  saving  some  of  our  most  hard-pressed 
systems,  it  will  provide  benefits  that  are  by 
no  means  restricted  to  the  cities: 

( 1 )  An  immediate  relaxation  in  the  energy 
crisis.  A  modern  subway  or  commuter  rail- 
road consiimes  about  one  tenth  tbe  energy 
per  passenger-mUe  of  an  automobile.  Buses 
fall  somewhere  In  between,  but  they  are 
far  ahead  of  automobiles.  More  effective  pub- 
lice  transit,  a  federal  study  estimates,  would 
reduce  o\ir  oil-import  needs  by  ten  percent. 

(2)  A  dramatic  decrease  in  air  pollution. 
When  their  various  pollutants  are  com- 
pared by  volume  and  toxicity,  the  diesel  bus 
has  a  25-1  advantage  over  a  private  auto- 
mobile: with  electric  rail  vehicles,  the  ratio 
Is  nearly  40-1. 

(3)  A  brake  on  inflation,  if  fares  are  held 
down.  The  Biireau  of  Labor  Statistics  predicts 
that  a  50-cent  subway  fare  In  New  York  City 
(it  is  now  35  cents)  would  cause  a  0.6-per- 
cent rise  In  the  area's  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Furthermore,  few  people  realize  how  expen- 
sive it  Is  to  drive  a  car.  In  1972,  the  out-of- 
pocket  cost  was  estimated  at  13.6  cents  a 
mile.  But,  according  to  J.  Herbert  HoUomon. 
a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  total  cost  to  the  Individual  and  to 
society,  in  terms  of  congestion,  pollution, 
parking  and  traffic.  Is  at  least  a  dollar  a  mile 
for  city  driving. 

(4)  More  mobility  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  automobiles  or  skyrocketing  transit 
fares.  The  social  and  economic  benefits  can- 
not be  stated  in  dollars  and  cents.  But  the 
McCone  Commission,  which  studied  the  1965 
Watts  riots  in  Los  Angeles,  put  a  major  share 
of  the  blame  on  a  lack  of  efficient  public 
transit,  preventing  blacks'  access  to  avail- 
able Jobs  in  the  metropolitan  area.  And  in 
any  city,  how  many  people  earning  close  to 
the  minimum-wage  level  would  choose  to  go 
on  relief  If  It  costs  more  to  get  to  work? 

(5)  Better  land  use.  The  new  PATCO 
commuter-subway  line  between  Philadelphia 
and  towns  in  suburban  New  Jersey  has  given 
birth  to  a  string  of  industrial  centers,  inter- 
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spersed  with  pleasant  residential  sections. 
And  In  recent  years  Ingenious  uses  of  high- 
ways have  demonstrated  how  many  more 
commuters  can  travel  swlltly  and  comfort- 
ably without  condemning  extra  land  for 
rights-of-way.  Especially  Impressive  Is  the 
grade-separated  express  lane  reserved  for 
buses  and  car  pools  during  rush  hours  on  the 
Shirley  Highway.  Just  south  of  Washington, 
D.C.  Riders  by  the  thousands  zip  past  motor- 
ists crawling  along  the  adjacent  lanes. 
Chicago  has  built  rail  lines  on  the  median 
strips  of  three  expressways.  In  peak  hours, 
the  trains  carry  50-percent  more  passengers 
than  the  expressways. 

With  the  energy  crisis  and  the  ecological 
problems  that  now  confront  us,  public  trans- 
portation is  getting  new  emphasis  across  the 
country.  The  long  decline  in  rldership  ap- 
pears to  have  bottomed  out — if  only  fares 
can  be  kept  down.  We  have  begun  to  make 
progress,  partly  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  helping  us  buy  modern,  comfortable 
vehicles  and  build  new  lines,*  and  partly 
because  we  in  the  industry  are  finally  be- 
ginning to  use  some  ingenuity  to  attract  more 
riders.  Consider: 

Atlanta  has  slashed  bus  fares  to  15  cents 
from  40  cents.  In  just  a  few  months,  20,000 
automobiles  disappeared  from  that  city's 
streets,  more  than  half  of  them  during  peak 
commuting  periods. 

In  September.  Seattle  began  a  "Magic  Car- 
pet" no-fare  zone  that  in  two  months  in- 
creased rldership  by  56  percent.  This  inno- 
vative program,  operating  on  all  downtown 
routes,  costs  the  city  about  $64,000  a  year, 
but  reduces  air  pollution  considerably. 

Tulsa  reduced  bus  fares  to  25  cents  with 
surprising  results.  Not  only  has  rldership 
Increased  by  almost  50  percent,  but  total 
revenues  are  also  up.  Now  Boston  and  New 
York  are  experimenting  with  reduced-fare 
periods  on  their  transit  lines.  Initial  results 
have  been  extremely  successfiU. 

Many  cities,  states  and  interstat*  bodies 
have  shown  willingness  to  provide  extra  oper- 
ating subsidies  for  urban  mass  transit.  Profits 
from  bridge  and  tunnel  tolls  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose  in  the  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  San  Francisco  Bay  areas.  Voter  ref- 
erendums  have  approved  support  of  mass 
transit  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Denver,  Miami,  Seattle  and  in  the  states 
of  California  and  New  Jersey. 

Because  the  tide  of  public  enthusiasm  is 
rising,  urban  mass  transit  needs  compara- 
tively modest  federal  help.  Just  how  much 
will  depend  upon  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy  and  on  the  allo- 
cation of  specific  roles  to  the  various  modes 
of    transportation.    Certainly    we    need    im- 
proved highways,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
other  forms  of  transportation  that  are  espe- 
cially well  suited  to  these  critical  times  and 
to  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  U.S.  citizens. 
What  worries  me  and  other  transit  officials 
Is  the  posslblUty  that  the  Idea  of  operating 
subsidies  will  not  survive  this  spring's  Con- 
gressional debates.  Some  opponents  of  fed- 
eral aid  fear  that  It  would  be  used  to  meet 
unreasonable  labor  demands  for  pay  raises. 
Actually,  the  transit  Industry  has  a  good  rec- 
ord  for   fair   and   reasonable   settlements  in 
these    areas.    Others    contend    that    public 
transportation  Is  solely  of  concern  to  the  na- 
tion's  urban   areas  and   should   be   handled 
by  state  and  local  governments  alone.  The 
current  energy  and  environmental  crisis,  if 
nothing    else,    should   convince    them    that 
public  transportation  affects  every  American. 
It  Is  high  time  that  we  face  up  to  a  basic 
fact:    Mass  transit,  like  public  health  and 
social  security.  Is  a  national  responsibility. 

•Since  1965.  federal  grants  for  new  transit 
vehicels  and  construction  of  new  lines  have 
totaled  some  $2.6  billion.  None  of  this  money 
can  be  used  for  operating  costs. 
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REPRE  SENTATTVES 


Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speakei 
of  fair-minded  and  appr 
cans,  I  too  was  appalled 
cent  attack  on  Secretary 
ing  his  press  conference 
There  can  no  longer  be 
about  the  true  intent  of 
completely  destroy  any 
gardless  of  his  achievemen  ; 
his  level  of  competency. 

No  less  guilty  are  thofce 
"leak"  this  information 
They,  too,  share  in  this  e^ort 
ter   assassination,    and 
themselves  unfit  to  _ 
those  who  they  attempt 
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the  Washington  Post 
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tive.  I  commend  it  to  the 
colleagues: 
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(By  Joseph  Alsfip) 

It  is  a  time  to  stop  being 
If  the  U.S.  government  " 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Spei  ker,  later  this 
week  the  House  plans  to  take  up  H.R. 
14715  which  authorizes  ex:  )enditures — in 
blank  check  form — for  su<  h  Presidential 
activities,  as  payment  of  Improvements 
for  preservation  of  the  "1  Scecutive  resi- 
dence." It  also  reinstates  the  authority 
previously  continued  und»r  the  discon- 
tinued and  now  famous  appropriation 
entitled  "Special  projects'j. 

I  proposed  to  offer  thej  following  two 
amendments  to  the  bill : 
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Proposed  Amendments  bt  Mb.  Dincbu.  on 
H.R.  14716,  AS  Reported 

1.  On  page  6  of  H.R.  14715,  as  reported,  line 
24,  strike  the  period  and  Insert  the  following: 
•'at  the  White  House." 

2.  On  page  8  of  HJl.  14716,  as  reported,  be- 
tween lines  13  and  14,  Insert  the  foUoAwlng: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  other  law,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  access  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
statistics,  data,  records,  and  other  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  expenditure  of  funds 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  audit  such  expenditures  periodically, 
and  shall  report  the  results  of  such  audit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. " 


STUDENTS  SAY  BUSING  DOES  NOT 
WORK 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
are  trying  to  resolve  the  differences  in 
the  two  versions  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
for  1974.  Of  course,  one  of  the  main 
problems  is  the  matter  of  restricting 
forced  busing  for  purposes  of  achieving 
a  racial  balance. 

In  the  entire  time  that  the  Congress 
has  been  discussing  this  matter,  very 
little  has  been  said  about  the  views  of 
those  most  directly  effected,  the  students. 
Recently,  the  noted  columnist,  Allan 
Brownfleld,  observed  that  according  to 
a  poll  of  some  85,000  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  conducted  by 
Scholastic  Magazine — 

Only  8%  thought  that  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance  was  working. 

Thus,  there  is  evidence  that  even  the 
students  do  not  think  that  forced  busing 
for  racial  balance  accomplishes  anything 
constEuctive.  Of  course,  nobody  seems  to 
want  to  pay  attention  to  them,  since  they 
are  only  the  people  that  have  to  endure 
the  consequences  of  our  actions.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  today,  the  students'  biggest 
fear  is  of  their  Government  and  what 
it  will  do  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  insert,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Brown- 
field's  article  on  "Busing  and  the  Failure 
of  Democracy"  as  it  appeared  in  the 
May  30,  1974,  Anaheim  Bulletin: 
[From  the  Anaheim  Bulletin,  May  30,  1974] 

Busing  and  the  Failure  of  Democracy 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfleld) 

Washington. — It  by  the  "democratic  proc- 
ess" we  mean  a  procedure  through  which  the 
wUl  of  the  majority  is  expressed  by  their 
elected  representatives,  then  the  recent  vote 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  against  reversing  the  mas- 
sive court-ordered  busing  of  schocd  children 
for  racial  balance  represents  an  example  of 
how  that  process  Is  not  working. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  Edward  J.  Giu-uey,  R- 
Fla.,  the  amendment  would  have  guaranteed 
to  every  school  child  the  right  to  attend  the 
school  "closest  or  next  closest"  to  his  home. 
In  addition,  localities  now  laboring  under 
previous  busing  edicts  would  have  been  able 
to  go  back  to  cotu^  to  have  the  busing  orders 
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rescinded  if  they  did  not  conform  with  the 
new  legislation. 

Following  six  hours  of  tense  debate,  the 
Senate  voted  47-46  to  continue  compulsory 
busing.  In  doing  so,  it  clearly  opposed  the 
views  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Public  opinion  polls  indicate  that  people 
throughout  the  U.S.  are  opposed  to  busing 
for  racial  balance.  Busing  is  opposed  by  three 
and  four  to  one  public  opinion  ratios  in  every 
section  of  the  country  and  by  every  age 
group,  from  high  school  students  to  senior 
citizens. 

Young  people,  those  most  directly  Involved 
in  busing,  are  opposed  to  the  program.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  of  85,000  junior  and  high 
school  students  conducted  by  Scholastic 
Magazine,  only  8  per  cent  thought  that  bus- 
ing to  achieve  racial  balance  was  working. 

Minority  groups  have  also  expressed  their 
opposition  to  compulsory  school  busing. 
Contrary  to  most  public  assumptions,  whites 
are  not  the  racial  group  most  opposed  to 
busing.  On  the  basis  of  San  Francisco  data 
released  by  the  Multi-Media  Research  poll, 
that  distinction  goes  to  the  Chinese.  San 
Francisco  Chinese  were  found  to  expose  bus- 
ing 92  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  San  Francisco 
whites  were  opposed  busmg  by  a  ratio  of 
83  per  cent  to  14  per  cent. 

ONLY  THE  SENATE 

Even  black  opinion  Is  closely  divided.  O&l- 
lup's  national  survey  found  blacks  against 
busing  by  the  narrow  margin  of  47  per  cent 
to  45  per  cent.  In  San  Francisco,  the  ratio 
of  black  opposition  is  56  per  cent  to  39  per 
cent.  In  Detroit,  a  survey  by  Market  Opinion 
Research  found  that  local  blacks  are  against 
busing  by  the  wide  edge  of  63  per  cent  to 
29  per  cent. 

Who  was  the  Senate  representing  when  it 
voted  to  continue  compulsory  busing?  This 
Is  difficult  to  answer.  Beyond  this.  It  cannot 
be  argued  that  the  senators  were  actmg  as 
a  deliberative  body  and  were  resisting  the 
will  of  the  majority  because  the  evidence 
was  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  scho(A 
busing.  The  evidence,  quite  to  the  contrary, 
is  tdmost  all  on  the  other  side. 

The  arguments  presented  by  supporters 
of  compulsory  busing,  that  black  children 
will  only  improve  their  educational  perform- 
ance by  attending  schools  with  white  chil- 
dren, because  Integration  assists  learning 
and  because  they  are  then  certain  of  equal 
expenditure  of  funds,  does  not  seem  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  available  data. 

Studies  show  that  blacks  finish  high  school 
m  the  North  three  or  more  years  behind 
whites  In  achievement.  Prof.  Nathan  Olazer 
of  Harvard  notes,  "We  also  know  with  fair 
confidence  that  this  huge  gap  Is  not  caused 
by  differential  expenditures  of  money.  Just 
about  as  much  Is  spent  on  predominantly 
black  schools  outside  the  South  as  on  pre- 
dominantly  white  ones.  Classes  in  black 
schools  will  often  be  smaller  than  classes  In 
white  ones — because  the  black  schools  tend 
to  be  located  in  old  areas  with  many  school 
buildings,  while  white  schools  tend  to  be  In 
newer  areas  with  fewer  and  more  crowded 
buildings.  Blacks  will  often  have  more  pro- 
fessional personnel  assigned,  owing  to  vari- 
ous federal  and  other  programs." 

CLASS   NOT  RACE 

If  money  is  not  the  decisive  element  in  the 
gap  between  white  and  black,  what  is?  In 
1966  the  Coleman  R^>ort  on  "Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity"  reviewed  the 
achievement  of  hundreds  of  thotisands  of 
American  school  children,  black  and  white, 
and  related  it  to  social  and  economic  back- 
ground, to  various  factors  within  the  schools, 
and  to  integration.  In  1967,  another  <tudy, 
"Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools," 
analyzed  the  effects  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs  and  reviewed  the  data  on  in- 
tegration. Both  studies  showed  that  Integra- 
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tion  could  be  counted  upon  to  have  an  effect 
on  education.  The  c^eratlve  element,  how- 
ever, was  not  race,  but  class. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Coleman  Report  said 
the  following:  ".  .  .  the  apparent  beneficial 
effect  of  a  student  body  with  a  high  pro- 
portion of  white  students  comes  not  from 
racial  composition  per  se,  but  from  the  bet- 
ter educational  background  and  higher  edu- 
cational aspirations  that  are,  on  the  aver- 
age, found  among  white  students." 

A  study  conducted  in  1972  by  Harvard 
sociologist  David  Armor  found  that  busing, 
far  from  improving  education,  actually  had 
adverse  effects  on  students  who  were  bused. 
Another  study  done  a  year  later  by  Prof. 
Jeffrey  Leech  by  the  Indiana  umversity  Law 
School  confirmed  the  findings  of  the  Armor 
report.  The  Leech  study  concluded  that, 
".  .  .  the  most  recent  sociological  evidence 
fails  to  confirm  a  basic  premise  underlying 
the  rationale  of  court-ordered  busing:  I.e., 
that  it  wlU  positively  afleot  the  acadenUc 
performance  of  minority  children." 

In  voting  for  continued  busing  the  Senate 
flew  m  the  face  of  both  public  opinion  and 
the  findings  of  experts.  If  the  democratic 
process  is  really  working  in  the  Senate,  the 
burden  of  proving  it  rests  with  those  47  men 
who  cast  their  votes  against  the  Ourney 
Amendment. 


11500  BANANAS  IN  LONG  BEACH, 
CAUP. 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  that  sdl  my  colleagues  have  been 
lately  receiving  statements  concerning 
"11500  Bananas  on  Pike's  Peak."  The 
seed  of  this  series  has  been  the  bill  HJl. 
11500,  which  would  regulate  strip  min- 
ing. It  seems  that  this  legislation  Is  as 
absurd  as  trying  to  grow  bananas  on 
Pike's  Peak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pikes'  Peak  is  not  in  my 
district,  but  it  is  nearby.  While  I  am  sure 
that  bananas  will  not  grow  on  Pike's 
Peak,  it  would  be  very  comforting  to  know 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  something 
growing  on  the  lands  which  surround 
Pike's  Peak  and  my  district.  Yet,  with  the 
"strippable"  coal  deposits  which  lie  in 
Colorado  and  other  Rocky  Moimtain 
States,  there  is  an  element  of  doubt  that 
this  wUl  be.  We  who  know  Pike's  Peak 
respect  it  and  the  lands  which  surround 
It,  but  it  may  be  fruitless  in  a  few  years 
to  try  to  see  Pike's  Peak  or  these  lands 
if  mining  refuse  fills  the  air. 

In  this  relation,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Denver  Post  concerning 
H.R.  11500  and  its  merits: 
House  Coal  Strip  Mining  Bill  Is  Sound 
Legislation 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
handed  a  bill  on  coal  strip  mining.  The  bill, 
H.R.  11500,  was  prepared  by  the  House  Inte- 
rior Committee.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  should 
be  passed  with  a  minimum  of  alterations. 

Within  the  nation's  strip  mining  going  in- 
to high  gear — ^largely  In  the  West — because 
of  the  energy  crunch.  It  Is  essential  to  pass 
a  bill  now.  The  land  needs  protection  before 
th  energy  crisis,  wrapped  in  the  flag,  car- 
ries all  before  It. 
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HJl.  11500  contains  these  major  elements: 
It  would  severely  limit  where  coal  can  be 
strip  mined.  No  permit  would  be  allowed  on 
a  national  forest.  In  a  designated  wilderness 
area  or  wildlife  preserve.  States  are  required 
to  set  up  procedures  for  declaring  certain 
areas  unsuitable  for  surface  mining  by  virtue 
of  natural,  historical,  cultural,  or  scientific 
reasons. 

A  reclamation  fee  will  be  charged,  and  at 
today's  fuel  prices  it  should  be  a  stiff  one. 
Levied  according  to  heat  value  in  the  coal, 
the  amount  will  average  30  cents  a  ton  and 
will  be  as  low  as  20  cents  In  some  Northern 
Oreat  Plains  areas  where  BTU  content  Is  low. 
This  money  will  be  used  for  reclamation  of 
"orphan"  lands — abandoned  lands  from  old 
stripping  operations.  On  existing  operations, 
the  operator  will  pay  the  cost  of  his  own 
reclamation  work.  These  provisions  must  be 
stringent. 

Strip-mined  land  must  be  returned  to 
"approximate  original  contour"  under  terms 
of  the  bill.  The  bill  eliminates  "high  walls" — 
steep  slopes  remaining  after  mining — and 
spoil  banks  (heaps  of  ungraded  material)  on 
downslope  areas. 

If  reclamation  of  any  land  Is  not  feasible 
for  economic  or  physical  reasons,  then  the 
land  cannot  be  strip  mined  until  such  time 
as  technology  permits. 

The  hydrologlc  (underground  water)  bal- 
ance is  not  to  be  disrupted.  Surface  water  is 
protected  from  pollution.  The  bill  concedes 
as  inevitable  some  change  In  surface  water 
patterns,  however,  and  permits  lakes  to  be 
left  In  depressions  provided  quality  of  the 
water  Is  good. 

Land  reclaimed  and  returned  to  federal 
ownership  will,  under  terms  of  the  bill,  be 
available  for  ajgrlculture  or  recreation  piu:- 
poaes.  Conununltles  undergoing  dramatic 
growth  because  of  coal  mining  can  apply  for 
such  lands  for  use  In  meeting  development 
needs:  housing  and  other  facilities. 

These  are  among  the  key  provisions  of  H  Ji. 
11500.  The  chain  of  command  envisioned  still 
Includes  participation  by  the  states.  States 
may  enforce  their  own  laws  on  coal  strip 
mining,  provided  they  are  as  strong  or  strong- 
er than  the  federal  law. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  where  the  bill 
Is  vulnerable  to  criticism.  Environmentalists 
say  it  is  too  weak,  that  nothing  but  a  com- 
plete ban  on  strip  mining  is  workable. 

Thus,  Louise  Dunlap  of  the  Environmental 
Policy  Center,  Washington,  D.C.,  attacks  any 
concession  to  mining  she  can  find.  The  sec- 
tion on  water,  for  example,  says  that  coal 
firms  shall  give  "particular  attention"  to 
aquifer  recharge.  "Wo  don't  believe  giving 
■particular  attention'  to  something  is  a  very 
precise  way  to  protect  It,"  she  said. 

A  Western  utUlty  spokesman,  while  favor- 
ing the  bUrs  reclamation  provisions,  believes 
the  definition  of  are««  "unsuitable"  for  min- 
ing is  so  broad  as  to  ban  mining  almost  any- 
where. He'd  like  to  see  that  changed. 

But  fundamentally  the  bill  is  not  In  bad 
shape.  It  should  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion. There  is  one  problem,  however,  which 
no  one  has  been  able  to  solve.  It  involves  the 
mining  of  publicly  owned  coal  which  lies 
under  privately-held  homestead  land.  This 
problem  will  be  discussed  tomorrow. 

The  West  Needs  Tough  Strip  Mining  Bill 

One  of  the  toughest  questions  facing  Con- 
gress In  considering  legislation  to  control  coal 
strip  mining  Is  what  to  do  about  38  billion 
tons  of  coal  owned  by  the  public  but  lying 
under  land  in  privately  owned  homesteads. 

The  land  Involved  is  mostly  In  Montana, 
Wyoming  and  North  Dakota.  As  the  nation 
turns  Increasingly  to  coal  for  electrical  power 
generation  and  gasification  projects,  those 
38  billion  tons  assume  tremendous  impor- 
tance. 

Whether  and  how  the  coal  is  mined  Is  a 
challenging  environmental  issue,  of  course, 
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but  It  also  raises  a  tough 
equity  for  the  landowners. 

Historically,  under  the  \&h,  mining  claim 
ants  have  had  the  right  to< 
owners  to  develop  underground  minerals  on 
such  lands.  In  cases  Involvli^  oil  or  gas  there 
has  not  been  much  conflict  pt  Interest.  Those 
wells  don't  disturb  much  siitface. 

An  oil  company  can  compensate  the  s\xr- 
face  owner  for  the  Inconvi  nlence  and  both 
agriculture  and  mineral  production  can 
flourish  on  the  same  gr<  und.  But  quite 
clearly  when  Congress  passi  d  the  homestead 
laws  it  scarcely  could  have  envisioned  giant 
coal  stripping  machines  waich  are  capable 
of  gobbling  up  the  land  a  urf ace  In  ranch- 
sized  digging  operations. 

So  the  surface  owners  are  fighting  back, 
and  this  newspaper  suppoifts  their  struggle. 
They  face  loss  of  agricultural  income  and 
the  fact  that  the  proliferation  of  strip  mines 
may  damage  the  environmental  climate  for 
agriculture  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
mining  area.  Water  tables,  siorface  water 
flow,  general  scarring  of  1  the  landscape — 
these  are  among  the  leg^fimate  topics  for 
rancher  concern. 

To  try  to  settle  the  mattat  fairly.  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield,  D-Mont.,  last  Occober  successfully 
attached  to  a  Senate  strin  mining  bUl  an 
amendment  which  forbids ]any  strip  mining 
of  federally  owned  coal  wlfere  the  surface  Is 
privately  held. 

Mining  companies,  wa*ng  the  "energy 
crisis"  wrapped  In  the  flaft  reacted  bitterly, 
claiming  that  the  ban  wofld  apply  even  to 
mining  companies  which  {flanned  to  extract 
coal  under  lease  rights  thej  already  had  pur- 
chased. Ranchers  were  divided  on  the  Issue; 
some  supported  mining  lor  Income  now; 
some  opposed  mining  to  lave  the  land  tor 
the  future.  I 

Mining  firms  also  argueh  that  the  Mans- 
field amendment  locked  fp  the  38  billion 
tons  of  coal  at  a  time  whenj  the  energy  short- 
age "demands"  development  of  all  the  do- 
mestic hydrocarbon  resouites  we  can  lay  our 
hands  on.  I 

So  Rep.  John  Melcher,la  Democrat  who 
represents  eastern  Montana  (where  some  of 
the  coal  lies),  developed  ^  amendment  in 
the  House.  Melcher's  probosal  promises  to 
move  the  debate  off  dead  center,  but  it  is 
controversial,  too. 

Melcher  would  give  landowners  legal  au- 
thority to  grant  or  withheld  permission  for 
mining  of  subsurface  coal  deposits.  In  other 
words,  at  least  give  the  iurlace  owner  the 
right  to  say  whether  or  net  his  ground  will 
be  ravaged  by  the  bulldos  er. 

Congressmen  from  the  West  are  divided 
over  the  Issue;  some  say  ;he  rancher's  per- 
mission becomes  a  vestec  right :  money  in 
his  pocket  for  public  coal.  Others  say,  why 
not?  Why  shouldn't  the  sfrface  owner  make 
something  If  he  Is  to  let :  ils  farming  opera- 
tion be  disrupted? 

Conservationists  who  wi  nt  to  halt  all  strip 
mining  favor  the  Mani  Beld  amendment. 
There  may  thus  be  surprising  strength  In 
this  blanket  ban  even  tliough  the  case  for 
mining  the  coal  Is  persuasive.  Easterners, 
Jealous  of  the  mining  Im 
ward,  may  vote  for  the 
nomlc  reasons. 

The  mining  Industry  w 
the  way.  "The  Melcher 
ranchers  leverage  to  chi 
higher  coal  prices — for  a 
already  owns,"  said  a 
large  oil  company  with  ol 
ignores  the  rancher's  rlgl^t  to  compensation 
for  damage  to  his  llvellhobd. 

The  House  bUl  with  tUe  Melcher  amend- 
ment Is  moving  to  floor  debate.  At  minimum 
the  House  should  pass  a  ibugh  bill  and  then 
let  conferees  hash  out  differences  with  the 
Senate. 

Our   Western   congressiien   probably   face 
no  more  Important  vote  f  )r  the  future  econ' 
omy  of  this  region.  Th( 
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and  HS,.   11500,  with  the  Melcher 
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Any  Western  congressman 
fore  energy  "crisis"  pressure 
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from  the  voters. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speak  er,  one  of  our 
country's  most  distinguish^  authorities 
on  East  Asia,  Prof.  Edwin  6.  Reischauer, 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  letner  to  the  New 
York  Times  the  folly  of  continued  Ameri- 
can support  for  the  represiive  regime  of 
President  Park  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
He  argues  tliat  the  Amerloan  people  are 
not  willing  to  continue  thi«  commitment 
to  "stm  another  dictator  in  distress". 

Professor  Reischauer  say  s : 

I  am  deeply  opposed  to  inti  rference  in  the 
domestic  policies  of  any  othur  country,  but 
our  present  support  for  Paik  Is  already  a 
massive  Interference. 

The  blatant  disregard  for  human 
rights  demonstrated  by  thfe  Park  regime 
is  a  mockery  of  democratic  institutions. 
The  Park  government  is  not  the  kind  of 
government  the  United  States  should  be 
encouraging  through  econcmic  and  mili- 
tary assistance. 

I  believe,  as  Ambassador  Reischauer 
believes,  that  we  must  make  sharp  cuts 
in  military  aid  to  South  K^rea.  Last  week 
I  became  all  the  more  co|ivinced  of  the 
necessity  to  cut  this  aid.  During  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Robert  In- 
gersoll  admitted  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  paid  no  attention  whatsoever 
to  the  expressed  will  of  Congress.  The 
aid  bill  last  year  stated  strong  opposition 
to  U.S.  assistance  for  repiessive  govern- 
ments like  that  of  Presiderit  Park. 

For  the  information  of  our  colleagues 
and  the  public,  I  insert  the  text  of  Am- 
bassador Reischauer's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point! : 

South  Korea  on  a  "Disastrous  Course" 

To  the  Editor : 

If  Vietnam  has  taught  us  anything.  It 
should  be  to  be  aware  of  danger  before  we 
walk  heedlessly  into  it.  It  is  easier  to  avoid  a 
catastrophe  by  forethought  i  han  to  extricate 
oneself  from  a  disaster  after  it  has  occurred. 

Korea  now  is  the  case  hi  p  aint.  After  a  war 
costmg  142,000  U.S.  casualties  and  $80  bil- 
lion, we  have  poured  in  another  $12  bUllon 
In  economic  and  military  ai(  1  and  still  main- 
tain some  38,000  Amerlcai  troops  in  the 
peninsula. 

I  have  hitherto  support  d  this  involve- 
ment for  two  reasons.  First  md  most  impor- 
tant. It  lessened  the  possil^Uity  of  the  re- 
sumption of  war  in  this  strategically  placed 
peninsula,  lying  between  J^pan,  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Second,  It  gave  a  chance 
to  the  people  of  South  Kor<  a  to  develop  the 
prosperous  and  democratic  poclety  of  which 
their  high  standards  of  education  and  capac- 
ity for  hard  work  make  the  m  fully  capable. 

The  situation,  however,  1    changing  dras- 
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tlcally,  and  American  policy  therefore  must 
be  rethought.  President  Park  Is  making  a 
mockery  of  the  democratic  institutions  of  his 
country  and  seriously  undermining  the 
loyalty  of  his  people.  The  kidnapping  last 
summer  of  Kim  Dae-Jung  and  now  the 
charges  brought  against  him  of  violations  of 
the  election  law  in  1967  and  1971  are  merely 
symptomatic  of  a  harsh  oppression  that  is 
beginning  to  resemble  that  of  openly  totali- 
tarian regimes.  Civil  disturbances  are  pre- 
dictable and  could  easily  be  followed  by  suc- 
cessful subversion  from  North  Korea  and 
even  warfare. 

President  Park's  regime  Is  still  supported 
by  American  arms,  aid  and  a  defense  com- 
mitment, but  as  conditions  are  developing  In 
Korea,  if  trouble  should  arise  there,  the 
American  people  simply  will  not  support  this 
defense  commitment  to  "still  another  dicta- 
tor" in  distress. 

This  is  something  Washington  should  un- 
derstand and  make  clear  to  Seoul.  It  can  do 
this  best  by  cutting  sharply  back  on  its  mili- 
tary aid,  now  proposed  at  $252.8  million,  and 
starting  to  withdraw  Its  troops  from  the 
peninsula.  If  the  message  fails  to  get 
through,  at  least  we  would  be  headed  in  the 
right  direction — away  from  a  possible  catas- 
trophe in  Korea. 

I  am  deeply  opposed  to  interference  In  the 
domestic  policies  of  any  other  country,  but 
our  present  svipport  for  Park  Is  already  a 
massive  interference.  To  cut  down  on  It 
would  hardly  be  greater  intervention. 

But  only  the  Koreans  can  decide  their  own 
future.  There  may  still  be  time  for  South 
Korea  to  turn  back  from  the  disastrous 
course  It  Is  following,  which  is  sure  to  lose  It 
the  necessary  support  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  A  good  start  for  Seoul 
would  be  to  permit  Kim  to  leave  the  country, 
abolish  Its  recently  imposed  draconlan  laws 
and  permit  again  at  least  a  modicum  of  free 
speech  and  political  debate. 

Edwin  O.  Reischauer, 
University  Professor,  Harvard,  U.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  7,  1974. 


U.S.  NUCLEAR  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A^nVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1974 

Ml'.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
plan  to  introduce  legislation  to  prohibit, 
without  congressional  approval,  imple- 
mentation of  the  recently  declared  ex- 
ecutive policy  to  provide  U.S.  nuclear 
technology  to  Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  announcement  of  these  agree- 
ments has  caused  considerable  concern 
among  many  Americans,  I,  view  with 
great  concern  this  new  medium  of  ex- 
change in  international  foreign  policy, 
whereby  nuclear  power  has  been  sub- 
stituted as  a  bargaining  tool  for  dollar 
assistance  because  the  dollar  presently 
has  little  appeal.  I  do  not  feel  that  in  this 
day  and  age  when  we  are  striving  for 
arms  limitations  and  peaceful  coexis- 
tence, we  should  add  more  members  to 
the  nuclear  club.  The  recent  precedent 
created  by  India's  nuclear  blast  indicates 
that  nuclear  power  designated  for  peace- 
ful uses  can  be  diverted  to  militai7  ends. 

The  volatile  nature  of  the  Middle  East 
raises  grave  concern  that  nulcear  power 
may  serve  as  a  prelude  to  an  extremely 
destructive  force  that  might  ultimately 
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jeopardize  U.S.  security.  We  have  seen 
the  rise  of  terrorism  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  terror  tac- 
tics against  the  most  helpless  and  inno- 
cent, women  and  children.  What  kind  of 
nightmare  would  enfold  should  the  nu- 
clear technology  we  are  providing  ever 
reach  the  hands  of  terrorist  forces?  Once 
the  nuclear  chain  is  started,  it  is  beyond 
our  control.  We  may  perhaps  trust  the 
word  of  President  Sadat  and  Rabin  but 
we  have  no  assurances  from  whoever  fol- 
lows in  Sadat's  footsteps.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  play  nuclear  roulette  whatever 
the  prize. 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  marked  the  34th  anniversary 
of  the  forcible  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
Nation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  as  representa- 
tives of  a  free  people,  to  remember  this 
violation  of  human  liberty  and  the  un- 
ending struggle  by  Lithuanians  to  break 
the  grip  of  foreign  domination. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  history  of 
Lithuania  has  been  one  of  continuous 
resistance  to  Soviet  oppression.  An 
armed  patriotic  resistance  movement 
waged  war  against  the  Soviets  until 
1953.  Nearly  50,000  lost  their  Uves.  In 
the  years  siiice  then,  countless  Lithuan- 
ians have  been  deported  against  their 
will  and  sent  to  other  areas  of  the  Soviet 
world.  They  have  been  replaced  by  Rus- 
sians in  an  effort  to  quell  resistance.  But 
these  tactics  have  not  repressed  the 
vision  of  a  free  Lithuania  or  the  desire 
for  self-rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  the  yoimg 
Lithuanian  sailor,  Simas  Kudirka,  is 
well  known  to  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber.  Simas  sought  asylum  aboard 
a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  vessel  moored  in  our 
territorial  waters.  In  a  tragic  mistake, 
Soviet  officials  were  permitted  to  board 
the  American  ship  and  take  Simas  back 
to  face  trial.  He  is  now  in  a  Soviet  labor 
camp. 

Last  month,  Simas'  mother,  Mrs. 
Marija  Kudirka  Sulsklene,  was  official- 
ly registered  as  an  American  citizen  and 
issued  a  U.S.  passport  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow.  Through  his  moth- 
er, Simas  Kudirka  has  derived  a  right 
to  American  citizenship.  Mrs.  Sulskiene 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  but  must  first  obtain  a 
Soviet  exit  visa. 

I  have  joined  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
urging  President  Nixon,  during  his  forth- 
coming trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  inter- 
cede on  behalf  of  Simas  and  his  mother 
and  to  urge  the  granting  of  their  imme- 
diate release.  If  the  Soviets  desire  con- 
cessions from  us  in  areas  such  as  trade, 
they  should  be  prepared  to  jrleld  on  issues 
of  great  concern  to  American  citizens.  To 
anyone  who  would  doubt  the  force  of 
world  opinion  and  pressure,  I  would  re- 
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mind  them  of  Soviet  action  in  the  cases 
of  Valery  Panov  and  his  wife,  as  well  as 
that  of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can community  has  identified  four  areas 
of  particular  concern  with  respect  to  So- 
viet policies.  They  are: 

Fh-st.  Lowering  of  excessive  tariffs  im- 
posed on  gifts  to  relatives  and  friends  re- 
siding in  the  Baltic  States. 

Second.  Increase  the  current  5-day 
tourist  visa  to  Lithuania  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable limit. 

Third.  Elimination  of  unreasonable 
travel  restrictions  on  tomists  to  Lithu- 
ania. 

Fourth.  Pi-ovision  for  Lithuanians  to 
emigrate  to  other  countries. 

I  hope  these  areas  will  also  be  included 
in  the  agenda  of  talks  with  the  Soviet 
leaders.  In  anticipation  of  the  Moscow 
trip,  I  asked  the  Department  of  State  to 
comment  on  these  policy  recommenda- 
tions and  I  include  that  response  for  the 
review  of  my  colleagues: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton  :  The  Secretary  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  4,  which 
requests  our  comments  on  several  policy  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Rochester  chap- 
ter of  the  Association  of  Young  Lithuanian 
Americans. 

The  Department  sympathizes  deeply  with 
the  plight  of  aU  individuals  and  groups 
which  have  been  prevented  from  exercising 
fundamental  human  freedoms.  In  general,  we 
believe  the  more  effective  way  to  further  the 
cause  of  human  rights  fn  areas  controlled  by 
the  USSR  Is  through  quiet  diplomatic  efforts, 
as  opposed  to  rigid  and  formal  governmental 
demands  regarding  what  Soviet  authorities — 
no  matter  how  strongly  we  may  disagree — 
consider  to  be  their  Internal  affairs. 

We  also  believe  that  the  moral  weight  of 
peaceful,  lawful  expression  of  public  opinion 
can  have  an  effect  upon  Soviet  policy,  and  we 
believe  that  organizations  within  the  United 
States  as  well  as  prominent  Americans  are 
fully  Justified  In  making  their  views  known 
to  responsible  Soviet  officials. 

As  with  most  countries,  the  Soviet  Union 
regards  the  setting  of  customs  duties  as  ex- 
clusively within  its  competence.  It  appar- 
ently imposes  high  duties  on  gift  parcels 
from  abroad  as  one  of  several  means  de- 
signed to  accumvilate  hard  currency  reserves 
and  perhaps  also  to  discourage  the  practice 
of  sending  such  parcels.  Whether  US  citizens 
send  parcels  under  those  circumstances  is  a 
matter  for  Individual  decision,  weighing  the 
expense  Involved  against  the  potential  bene- 
fit to  parcel  recipients. 

The  United  States  recently  discussed  the 
five-day  limit  on  tourist  travel  to  Lithuania 
with  Soviet  authorities  and  requested  that  a 
more  reasonable  limit  be  established.  We  ex- 
pect a  Soviet  response  In  the  near  futxue. 

We  have  also  raised  with  Soviet  authorities 
the  question  of  travel  restrictions  on  Ameri- 
cans traveling  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Soviets  have  not  responded  to  our 
longstanding  proposals  to  abolish  the  travel 
control  system  or  to  moderate  it  substan- 
tially. We  recognize  the  hardships  that  this 
system  Imposes,  and  will  continue  our  efforts 
to  improve  the  situation. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Soviets  view  emi- 
gration as  an  internal  matter  and  do  not 
consider  that  their  signing  of  the  UN  Char- 
ter— ^whlch  in  fact  does  not  mention  the 
right  of  emigration — or  their  adherence  to 
other  international  documents  affects  their 
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position.  We  have  nonetheless  discussed  the 
question  of  emigration  with  Soviet  authori- 
ties on  numerous  occasions,  through  tradi- 
tional diplomatic  channels  and  In  dellc»t« 
negotiations  pursued  at  the  highest  level.  We 
luive  seen  encouraging  trends  In  Soviet  emi- 
gration policy  over  the  past  five  years.  We 
Iwlleve  that  In  the  contert  of  an  Improving 
US-Sovlet  relationship  Soviet  authorities  will 
have  Incentives  to  continue  these  trends. 

I  hope  you  will  call  on  me  If  we  can  be  of 
further  assistance. 
Cordially, 

LZNWOOD   HOLTOK, 

AssUtant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regre  table  that  I 
was  so. thwarted  in  attempting  to  dis- 
charge my  duties  as  the  Representative 
of  North  Carolina's  Fifth  f ongiessional 
District. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPI  NDENCE 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNECTICTT  ' 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  June  18, 


FPC  LICENSING  ACTION 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or   NORTH    CAKOLIWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17,  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  acted  to 
license  the  Blue  Ridge  hydroelectric 
power  project  effective  January  2,  1975. 
Upon  learning  of  the  FPC  action,  I  issued 
the  following  statement: 

I  deeply  resent  the  ultimatum  which  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  today  sought 
to  Impoee  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  by  establishing  a  deadline  for  con- 
gressional action  that  may  "delay  or  fore- 
close" the  Blue  Ridge  power  project. 

The  legislative  process  of  the  Congress  Is 
not,  and  should  not  be,  subject  to  any  dic- 
tates or  constraints  prescribed  by  an  agency 
which  Is  Itself  a  creation  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  always  sought  to  Impress  the  ur- 
gency of  this  matter  on  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress,  but  It  Is  the  Congress— and  not 
the  Federal  Power  Commission — which  must 
set  the  pace  of  legislative  action  In  this  mat- 
ter, as  In  aU  others. 

It  Is  my  hope,  however,  that  this  Inordi- 
nate and  unseemly  demand  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  wiU  serve  to  strengthen 
the  Congress'  resolve  to  act  with  favor  and 
with  dispatch  on  the  legislation  I  have  pro- 
posed to  preserve  the  New  River  and  deny 
Its  destruction  by  the  Blue  Ridge  power 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  to  make 
imwarranted  Insinuations  or  to  im- 
justly  question  the  motives  of  a  Federal 
agency.  I  believe  the  Government  suffers 
from  much  \inj\istlfled  criticism  today. 
However,  I  tun  compelled  to  relate  my 
experience  last  Friday  regarding  this 
FPC  licensing  action. 

In  addition  to  being  the  Representative 
of  the  people  who  will  be  most  affected 
by  the  Blue  Ridge  project,  I  am  an  inter- 
venor  in  the  application  before  the 
Commission. 

But,  I  learned  of  the  decision  from  a 
newspaper  reporter  contacting  my  office 
for  a  comment.  I  directed  a  member  of 
my  staff  to  telephone  the  FPC  office  of 
public  information  to  determine  If  I 
could  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  decision  and 
press  release. 

Upon  being  told  I  could,  I  dispatched 
a  staff  member  to  the  FPC  for  the  docu- 
ments. When  he  arrived,  he  was  refused 
the  needed  copies.  To  make  matters 
worse,  he  was  not  even  permitted  to  use 
their  telephone  to  let  me  know  he  would 
be  returning  without  a  copy  of  the  FPC 
order. 
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Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Spei  iker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  16,  1974,  I  h&i  the  distinct 
honor  and  pleasure  to  oncet  again  address 
my  constituents  at  the  St.  Joseph's 
Church  in  Waterbury,  Coni  i.  on  the  Com 
memoration  of  Lithuania's|Bondage. 

A  year  ago  when  I 
parishoners  of  St.  Joseph's 
secretly  hoped  that  thii  . 
bration  might  be  a  more  j6yful  occasion. 
I  hoped  that  Lithuanians  would  be 
exercising  greater  rights  and  freedoms  as 
a  result  of  the  much-publicized  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately,  my 
hopes  have  not  been  realized  to  any 
great  extent  over  the  past  12  months,  but 
never  being  a  nation  to  give  up  hope, 
our  Nation  is  still  strivink  to  attain  for 
our  Lithuanian  friends  arid  relatives,  the 
individual  rights  and  freedoms  we  have 
come  to  know  and  take  aor  granted  in 
ovu:  coimtry. 

We  can  discuss  these!  infringements 
and  ponder  the  implications  of  such 
restraints  upon  our  own  lives,  but  that 
is  not  really  helping  the  lithuanians  and 
other  citizens  in  the  Baltic  States  who 
must  live  under  these  rules  daily.  There- 
fore, I  have  made  several  gestures  on  be- 
half of  Lithuania  and  her  sister  States 
of  Latvia  and  Estonia  in  ^n  effort  to  ease 
these  suffocating  regulations.  I  have,  of 
course,  kept  in  mind  that  we  must  avoid 
provoking  the  Soviet  Unlbn  while  lu-ging 
that  nation  to  grant  thd  personal  liber- 
ties. 

Last  year,  I  cosponsoned  a  resolution 
asking  the  President,  as  well  as  our  Dele- 
gate to  the  United  Natio<is,  to  encourage 
the  Soviet  Union  to  release  information 
regarding  the  health  anfl  overall  condi- 
tion of  Simas  Kudirka.  He  was  the  young 
seaman  who  attempted  to  escape  to  the 
United  States  from  his  Russian  fishing 
vessel,  but  was  captured  land  imprisoned 
by  the  Soviets.  I  have  recently  signed  a 
petition  which  was  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  asking  th^t  he  bring  the 
Kudirka  case  before  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Government  during  his  planned 
summit  talks  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Because  I  believe  tliat  our  country 
should  continue  to  adotft  policies  which 
show  a  deep  concern  apd  commitment 
toward  these  Baltic  States,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
546  with  Hon.  Edwaro  J.  Derwinski, 
which  seeks  to  insure  continued  U  S.  rec- 


legally  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Pnlon  since 
World  War  U;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  wll  attempt  to 
obtain  the  recognition  by  the  European  Se- 
curity Conference  of  its  annexation  of  these 
nations,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  celegatlon  to 
the  European  Secnrlty  Couferenc  e  should  not 
agree  to  the  recognition  of  the  forcible  con- 
quest of  these  nations  by  the  S  )vlet  Union: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Re  jresentatives 
( The  Senate  concurring) ,  That  i  t  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Umted  States  dele- 
gation to  the  European  Securlt*  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  recogiitlon  by  the 
European  Security  Conference  *f  the  Soviet 
Union's  annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  It  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recdgnlze  In  any 
way  the  annexation  of  the  Bait  Ic  nations  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 


June  18,  1974 


I  pledge  my  continued  support  for  all 
Lithuanians  and  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  in  striving  to  achieve  free- 
dom for  the  Baltic  States  beljore  we  com- 
memorate another  anniversary  marking 
the  loss  of  freedom.  My  only!  wish  is  that 
the  next  anniversary  will  bel  one  of  jubi- 
lation for  new-foimd  indedendence  for 
Lithuania  and  her  sister  sjtates  in  the 
Baltic  area. 


THE  LATE  H.  F.  "FRANK 


•  CARTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  K^TCHUM 


REPRES:  ENTA-nVES 
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OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  June  18. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  am 
honored  today  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  the  accomplishments  of  one  of 
Kem  County,  Calif  omia's  I  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  the  late  H.  P.  "Frank" 
Carter  of  McFarland.  1 

During  recent  ceremonie*  held  at  Mc- 
Farland Elementary  Scho<il,  a  towering 
flag  staff  was  dedicated,  and  a  U.S.  flag 
flown  over  the  Capitol  In  his  honor,  was 
presented.  Mr.  Carter  serve*  on  the  board 
of  the  school  for  15  years.    ] 

Mr.  Carter  and  his  wi<e,  Catherine, 
moved  to  McFarland  in  1931,  originally 
being  from  Missouri.  Frank  Carter  found 
work  in  various  capacities,  first  as  a 
mechanic  for  road  distriot  No.  1,  and 
then  as  a  carpenter  and  painter.  In  the 
1960's,  he  went  Into  farming  with  his  son. 
Warren.  Through  his  skills,  Mr.  Carter 
was  instrumental  in  the  derelopment  and 
continued  growth  of  McFarland. 

Prank  Carter  leaves  behind  him  a  rec- 
ord of  great  commitment  (to  the  better- 
ment of  his  community.  Along  with  his 
15  years  of  service  on  the!  school  board. 
Mr.  Carter  also  served  on  the  McFarland 
Planning  Commission  for  several  years 
and  was  an  active  membeij  in  church  af- 
fairs. I        ^       .„  . 

More  importantly,  howe^ver.  he  will  be 
remembered  not  for  Ws  acOompUshments, 
but  for  his  dedication  to  those  around 

man  who  gave 

und  efforts  to 

He  possessed 

who  made  our 

to  love  his 


him.  Prank  Carter  was  a 
unselfishly  of  his  time 
improve  his  commimity 
the  qualities  of  those  men 
Nation   greats— the   ablli^ 
country  and  his  f  eUow  mai  l 


THE  DEFEAT  OP  LAND-USE:  A  VIC- 
TORY FOR  FREEDOM  AND  PRI- 
VATE PROPERTY 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    ntDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
very  satisfying  to  see  the  rule  for  HJl. 
10294  defeated.  The  legislation  was 
rampant  with  problems  and  ambiguities, 
some  of  which  even  the  myriad  of  pro- 
posed amendments  could  not  cure.  The 
floor  of  the  House  is  certainly  no  place 
to  attempt  such  a  grandiose  scheme  of 
patchwork.  The  basic  issues  manifested 
in  the  bill,  however,  are  not  dead.  There 
are  those  who  would  continue  this  fruit- 
less struggle  with  the  long-range  goal  of 
effectively  destrojang  the  concept  of  In- 
dividual ownership  of  property. 

No  one  wiU  dispute  the  importance  of 
i-ational  and  efficient  allocation  of  re- 
sources. However,  the  means  as  con- 
tained in  this  bill  are  totsOly  Inappro- 
priate. 

This  country  was  founded  upon  the 
free-enterprise  system  which  rests  on 
the  basic  notion  of  individual  ownership 
of  property.  The  market  has  always  di- 
rected the  use  of  lands.  Because  of  the 
profit  motive,  we  can  assume  that  a 
property  owner  will  tend  to  put  his  land 
to  its  highest  valued  use.  Thus,  the  ability 
of  individuals  to  capture  the  potential 
returns  from  various  uses  of  the  re- 
sources provides  a  superior  incentive 
for  growth  and  development  and  for 
achieving  the  maximum  output  from  the 
resources  available. 

Fiirthermore.  a  market  system  -with 
private  property  rights  has  an  Inherent 
check  on  the  actions  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  society.  Each  person's  power  to 
allocate  resources  to  his  own  ends  is 
limited  by  his  wealth  and  ability  to 
borrow. 

Because  we  believe  in  these  basic 
values,  we  firmly  oppose  this  bill.  Not 
only  in  the  legislation  drawn  vaguely 
with  its  cryotic  references  to  areas  of 
"critical  economic  concern,"  but  there 
are  serious  constitutional  questions 
raised  both  in  the  area  of  individual 
property  rights,  and  in  the  area  of  fed- 
eralism. The  following  considerations 
point  up  the  irremedial  defects  in  this 
bill: 

INDIVIDUAL    PROPERTY   BIGHTS 

The  bill,  as  it  stands,  raises  serious 
questions  of  constitutionality  with  re- 
spect to  individual  property  rights.  The 
fifth  amendment  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  applicable  to  the 
States  through  the  14th  amendment, 
provides  that  any  government  "taking" 
of  land  shall  be  justly  compensated.  The 
difficulty,  of  course,  arises  in  defining 
when  a  "restriction"  on  land  becomes  a 
"taking"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Under  this  bill,  a  landowner 
whose  property  has  greatly  depreciated 
in  value  due  to  restrictions  on  its  use  Is 
faced  with  initiating  "inverse  condemna- 
tion" proceedings  in  court  in  order  to  be 
compensated.  Obviously,  not  many  land- 
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owners  can  afford  to  choose  this  alter- 
native nor  can  the  already  overburdened 
courts  afford  a  rash  of  inverse  condem- 
nation proceedings. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  claim  that 
it  is  not  economically  feasible  for  either 
the  State  or  Federal  Governments  to 
compensate  for  all  these  potential  losses 
and  with  that  argimient.  they  dismiss  the 
issue.  Never  in  this  country  have  we  al- 
lowed administrative  costs  to  supersede 
individual  rights.  We  cannot  do  so  here. 
The  proponents  of  this  bill  also  point  out 
that  the  legislation  itself  is  not  per  se 
imconstitutional.  However,  if  there  is  a 
legitimate  likelihood  that  in  its  applica- 
tion it  would  be  unconstitutional,  then 
that  is  enough  to  vote  against  its  passage. 

The  bill  is  based  on  the  unorthodox 
premise  that  land  is  a  public  resource — 
that  it  is  owned  privately  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  public  does  not  need  it. 

This  country  was  founded  upon  the 
notion  that  the  individual  rights  of  the 
minority  caimot  be  compromised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  majority.  We  must  believe 
this  is  still  valid.  Thus,  an  individual's 
decision  as  to  the  use  to  which  his  land 
will  be  put  csuinot  be  compromised  as 
for  the  general  good  to  society  by  a  Gov- 
ei'nment  decision  so  long  as  that  use  is 
not  depriving  his  neighbors  of  their  same 
rights.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Board  of  Education  v.  Bar- 
nette.  319  U.S.  624  at  638,  states: 

One's  right  to  life,  liberty  and  property  .  .  . 
and  other  fundamental  rights  may  not  be 
subnxltted  to  a  vote  .  .  .  they  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  no  election. 

Granted,  the  individual  decisionmak- 
ing process  in  the  marketplace  has  not 
always  been  free  of  mistakes.  However, 
these  mistakes  are  never  quite  so  enor- 
mous as  those  made  by  govenmients. 

FEDERALISM 

A  centralized  decisionmaking  cannot 
produce  a  superior  allocation  of  resources 
as  compared  to  a  decentralized  market 
system  based  on  Individual  ownership 
and  property  rights.  The  proponents  of 
this  bill  claim  that  this  situation  is  not 
changed  by  the  proposed  legislation — 
that  the  decisions  are  still  basically  made 
at  the  local  level. 

However,  in  reading  the  bill,  even  the 
language  providing  for  input  for  the 
decisionmaking  process  at  the  local  level 
is  not  persuasive.  The  bill  is  not  "basi- 
cally procedural"  as  its  proponents  claim. 
It  contains  dominant  substantive  ele- 
ments that  truly  amount  to  an  extension 
of  Federal  authority  into  realms  tradi- 
tionally local  in  nature.  The  bill  purports 
to  be  merely  an  "ongoing  decisionmaking 
process"  with  the  Federal  Government 
playing  the  most  minor  of  roles,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time,  the  bill  contains  line 
after  line  of  specific  criteria  that  must 
be  met  by  each  State  in  order  to  qualify 
for  funds.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior finds  differently  from  a  particular 
State  with  respect  to  areas  of  "critical 
economic  concern"  within  its  borders, 
or  determines  that  a  particular  land  use 
has  more  than  a  statewide  impact,  then 
the  State  must  adapt  its  land  use  plan 
so  as  to  be  consistent  with  Federal 
policy. 
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The  concept  of  "critical  economic 
concern"  is  defined  by  such  phrases  as: 
"fragile  or  historic  lands":  "natural  haz- 
ard lands ';  "renewable  resource  lands." 
Indeed,  this  concept  is  broad  enough  to 
include  most  of  the  land  in  every  State. 

Moreover,  "voluntary  participaticm"  by 
each  State  is  a  fiction.  Even  without 
sanctions,  the  bill  presents  an  almost 
irresistible  enticement  for  the  States  to 
ct^itulate  to  the  centralized  land  con- 
trol in  order  to  attain  the  much-needed 
slice  of  the  $900  million  fund.  To  call 
this  a  voluntary  exercise  on  the  part  of 
the  States  is  not  realistic.  The  loss  of 
funds  through  nonparticipation  is  truly 
a  penalty,  and  this  coercion  easily  pene- 
trates to  the  local  level  of  land  use  con- 
trol— indirectly  pressuring  local  land 
use  decisions  to  coincide  with  the  State 
and  Federal  plans. 

Finally,  this  inherent  notion  of  cen- 
tralized control  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  more  viable  solutions  to 
our  present  land  use  problems  can  be 
made  at  the  Federal  level.  A  Washington 
solution  to  local  land  use  problems  is  a 
sterile  decision  which  cannot  possibly 
reflect  the  market  process.  Its  plan  must 
necessarily  conform  to  idealistic  sociolog- 
ical desires. 

If  land  use  regulation  is  constitutional 
at  all,  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  imple- 
mented on  the  Federal  leveL 

OTHER   COUNTERVAIUMO   CONSIDE&ATK>Na 

(1)  TTiere  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
this  bill  provides  for  a  program  that  is  at 
all  "manageable."  By  specific  reference, 
the  bill  incorporate  practically  every 
other  Federal  agency  in  the  decision  as 
to  whether  a  particular  State's  plan  qual- 
ifies it  for  Federal  funds.  This,  of  course. 
is  a  legitimate  provision  since  the  im- 
pact of  land  use  controls  at  the  Federal 
level  extends  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  However, 
this  greatly  adds  not  only  to  administra- 
tive costs  but  is  also  a  formidable  chal- 
lenger to  any  State  applying  for  fimds 
to  comply  with  the  possible  varying  views 
of  the  different  agencies  as  to  which  land 
should  be  restricted  and  how. 

Secoiid,  the  practical  effect  of  this 
bill  will  be  to  impede  substantially  the 
development  of  energy  sources  at  a  time 
when  we  obviously  do  not  need  it.  For 
example,  the  individual  seeking  to  de- 
velop mineral  resources  must  not  only 
negotiate  at  the  local  level  with  the  land 
owner,  but  he  must  also  bear  the  costs  of 
carrying  his  C£ise  to  Washington  if  his 
proposed  land-use  is  incompatible  with 
the  State  and  national  plans.  This  will 
not  only  greatly  slow  down  the  develop- 
ment process  but  it  will  force  the  entre- 
preneur to  pass  these  excess  costs  on  to 
the  consumer. 

Finally,  wc  In  Congress  are  responsi- 
ble for  appropriating  funds  for  this 
bill  if  it  should  pass.  The  obvious  ques- 
tion that  has  not  been  answered  is: 
Where  is  the  $900  million  coming  from? 
Are  taxes  to  be  raised?  If  not,  then  what 
present  programs  are  to  be  cut  In  order 
to  finance  this  project?  The  Federal 
Government's  deficit  spending  and  the 
worst  inflation  in  the  history  of   this 
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country  should  lend  an  air  of  caution  to 
the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  essential  to  this  country's  pros- 
perity to  provide  for  efficient  use  of  land. 
However,  this  bill  adopts  the  wrong 
method.  The  free  market  process 
through  mobilized  public  opinion  can  be 
just  as  effective  as  law  in  attaining  this 
goal.  We  also  agree  that  the  environ- 
ment must  be  protected  through  wise 
programs  setting  up  minimum  stand- 
ards. However,  this  goal  can  be  achieved 
without  Implementing  a  Federal  land- 
use  law  which  infringes  on  the  funda- 
mental right  of  individual  ownership  of 
property  and  greatly  extends  Federal 
authority  into  local  concerns. 


EXTENSIONS  OF 


U.S.      CHAMBER      OF      COMMERCE 
WARNS  AGAINST  H.R.  11500 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CAtXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  forcefully 
warned  of  the  unwisdom  of  H.R.  11500, 
the  bill  which  would  practically  stop  sur- 
face coal  mining  under  the  guise  of  regu- 
lating It. 

The  reclamation  of  mined  land  can  be 
effectively  mandated  by  H.R.  12898, 
which  does  not  have  those  disasterous 
consequences.  H.R.  12898  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  defective  measure  H.R. 
11500. 

The  U.S.  Chamber's  warning  dated 
Jime  10  follows : 

tTLTBA-ToucH  Strip  Mine  Law  Cotju)  Cause 
A  Disaster 

Washington. — The  Arab  oil  embargo  de- 
prived the  United  States  ol  about  1.4  million 
barrels  ot  oil  a  day.  Chances  are  you  either 
felt  that  loss  personally  or  you  know  some- 
one who  did. 

Using  that  experience  as  a  standard  of 
comparison,  ask  yourself  this:  What  would 
life  be  like  If,  next  year,  we  faced  a  fuel 
shortage  equivalent  to  2.3  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  day? 

In  the  opinion  of  federal  experts  a  bill  to 
"control"  the  surface  mining  of  coal — now 
before  the  House  as  H.R.  11500 — could  have 
such  an  effect  If  it  became  law.  (Surface,  or 
"strip"  mining  Is  any  kind  of  mining  in 
which  topsoll.  rock  or  other  strata  are  re- 
moved to  get  at  underlying  mineral  de- 
posits.) 

The  problem  with  this  bill  is  not  its  in- 
tent. There  is  general  agreement  that  land 
should  be  returned  to  a  useful  condition  fol- 
lowing surface  mining,  and  that  steps  should 
be  taken  by  the  extractive  industries  to  pre- 
vent such  secondary  conseqviences  of  mining 
as  damage  to  water  supplies. 

COINC    OVEBBOARO 

But  H.R  11500  goes  much  too  far  In  pursviit 
Of  these  goals. 

John  Sawhlll.  head  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office,  says  that  In  Its  present  form,-  this  bin 
"would  seriously  cut  existing  coal  production 
and  also  remove  vast  amounts  of  coal  reserves 
from  future  production." 

Rogers  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
says  of  the  same  bill:  "I  am  led  to  conclude 
that  the  bill  will  Involve  unacceptable  coal 
production  losses." 


Both  men  cite  Bureau  a  Mines  estimates 
that  H.R.  11600  would  red!  ce  1975  coal  pro- 
duction ansrwhere  from  31  I  lilUon  to  187  mil- 
lion tons,  depending  on  th<  stringency  of  In- 
terpretation and  administration.  For  1980, 
the  loss  would  range  betwe  sn  33  million  and 
271   million  tons. 

We  can't  afford  such  loa  les.  The  facts  are 
these: 

One  ton  of  coal  Is  equ  valent  in  energy 
value  to  4.5  barrels  of  oU 

Coal  Is  the  only  fossil  fu  si  we  still  have  in 
relative  abundance. 

Electricity  Is  now  generated  by  nuclear 
reaction,  water  power,  or  b  r  burning  natural 
gas,  oil  or  coal.  Of  these  p  iwer  sources,  only 
the  supply  of  coal  can  be  Increased  signif- 
icantly within  a  year  or  U  ro. 

Surface  mining  current!  f  accounts  for  50 
percent  of  all  coal  productl  on,  or  roughly  300 
million  tons.  In  1970,  mor  s  than  28  percent 
of  our  electricity  was  pro  luced  by  surface- 
mined  coal.  Flfty-flve  per  lent  of  total  1970 
coal  production  and  75  pe  -cent  of  1970  sur- 
face-mined production  ol  bituminous  coal 
was  shipped  to  electric  u1  lUtles. 

Coal  high  In  sulfxir  conlfcnt  contributes  to 
air  pollution.  Most  of  odr  low-sulf\ir  coal 
Is  m  the  West.  Most  of  th(  i  Western  coal  lies 
in  shallow  beds,  near  the  urface.  Therefore, 
It  Is  not  suited  to  deep  ml  ning. 

It  takes  3-5  years  to  opei ,  a  new  deep  mine; 
only  months  to  begin  surl  ace  mining.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  experlei  ced  deep  miners. 
Surface  mining  entails  f  swer  dangers  and 
health  hazards  for  the  ^  rorkers  than  deep 
mining. 

UVINO    WITH    1  EALITY 

Someday  we  will  hai  b  better,  cleaner 
sources  of  power — solar  p(  wer,  hydrogen  fu- 
sion, perhaps  even  wind  p  Dwer. 

In  the  meantime,  we  i  lust  get  along  on 
what  we've  got.  To  do  thai  wUl  require  strik- 
ing some  difficult  balance!  between  the  costs 
to  the  consumer  and  the  &  sts  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Some  people,  I've  notice  1,  have  a  tendency 
to  pay  lip  service  to  th  s  environment  by 
backing  almost  anythinj  proposed  in  the 
name  of  protecting  It.  e  3  matter  how  ex- 
treme. But  many  of  the  ;e  same  people  go 
right  on  buying  and  using  electric  appliances, 
heating  their  homes  comf  )rtably  In  the  win- 
ter and  cooling  them  com!  jrtably  in  the  sum- 
mer, taking  long,  hlgh-sp  eed  drives  In  their 
cars,  and  complaining  bl  ;terly  when  utility 
rates  are  raised. 

We  Just  can't  have  it  )oth  ways  at  once. 
No  fueling. 


THE  REVEREND  LEC  N  H.  SULLIVAN 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   K  3BK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  >RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Juru   18.  197'. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.    Speaker,  the  em- 
ployment   and    econo  nic    development 
problems  of  the  inner]  cities  are  one  of 
America's  most  importlint,  but  neglected, 
crises.  The  Reverend  Leon  H.  Sullivan 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  driving 
force  in  providing  job  training  and  place- 
ment, the  vital  first  ste  3S  in  the  economic 
development  of  our  inijer  cities.  The  sue 
cess  of  his  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Centers  of  America  is  delineated  in 
the  Wall  Street  Joum|il  article  that  fol- 
lows. Mr.  Speaker,  I 
leagues  will  read  this 
story  of  a  great  man: 


hope  all  my  col 
significant  success 


The  Work  Ethic:    Leon 
Job  Training   as  Ket  to 
(By  Thomas  J. 

Philadelphia. — Leon 
leans     bis  six-foot,  five-inch 
in  the  pulpit,  gazes  sternly 
gregation    and    launches 
sermon. 

"God  likes  to  stir  pecple's 
to  time."    (Scattered   amens 
America's  nest  in  the  60s 
rights  movement."   (More 
rises.)   "God  stirred  Presldectt 
and    little    Mitchells    and 
(Laughter,  "right-on.")   "Ane, 
your  nest — because  he  wantp 
on   your   own   two   feet." 
amens  and  approval.) 

It's  an  old  theme — God 
help    themselves — but    one 
Sullivan  Is  well-qualified  to 
der  and  national  director  of 
ties    Industrialization 
Mr.  SvUllvan  has  made  a 
help  for  blacks  and  other 
program  began  10  years  ago 
police    station    in    the 
slums  and  has  since  grown 
of  more  than  100  Job-tralninjg 
the  Nation.  Over  150,000 
unskilled    workers    have 
placed  in  jobs  ranging  from 
court  reporting,  and  labor 
OIC  as  one  of  the  most 
eut  manpower  programs  goln^ 

AN    influential 

The  OIC   program  has 
51-year-old  Mr.  Sullivan  one 
fluential  black  leaders  in  the 
as  close  as  any  man  to  be  in; 
Jesse  Jackson,  the  charismatic 
rights  leader  and  onetime 
Luther  King.  Politicians  of 
ularly  beat   a   path   to  Mr. 
and   the  businessmen  who 
support  read  like  a  Who's 
Industry.  In  1971,  Mr. 
first  black  director  of 

The  OIC  hasn't  been  Mr 
contribution  to  the  black 
key — if    youthful — organize^ 
equal-rights  march  on 
IQSOs,  as  pastor  of 
tist   Church — the   largest 
delphia,  white  or  black — Vit 
neered  the  business-boycott 
adopted   and  expanded  up^n 
rights  movement.  "It  was 
contributions  to  the 
Mr.  Jackson  says. 

But  it  was  the  OIC 
Mr.  Sullivan  to  national 
begun  his  Philadelphia 
with  less  than  $750,000, 
privately;    Mr.  Sullivan 
home  to  help  meet  start-' 
eral  government,  desperate 
programs  that  might  help 
inner-city  tensions,  was 
th©  OIC  concept,  however 
dollars  in  federal  funds 
fers  in  1965;  by  1970,  the 
$13.5  million,  smd  In  the 
it  is  expected  to  reach  aboi^t 
A  growing 
The   result  has   been 
chain  of  job-training 
the  lines  of  the  Philadelphia 
OICs  haven't  been  without 
ber   of   them   are  little   i 
floundering  for  lack  of  lo^al 
suffering  from  mismanaj 
been  closed  In  the  wake  ol 
which  gives  city  halls   a 
financing.    Federal    cutbaclcs 
spending  have  also  hurt; 
Is  almost  entirely  finance^ 
government,  started  this 
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helped  make   the 
of  the  more  In- 
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Chicago  civil- 
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ing to  receive  $32  million  In  funds  from 
Washington,  but  has  been  cut  back  twice  to 
the  current  $23  mlUion  level.  But,  as  one 
staffer  puts  it.  "The  most  impressive  thing 
is  that  the  OIC  stUI  exists  at  all." 

In  any  case,  the  ups  and  downs  of  Mr. 
Sullivan's  (^>eratlons  teU  much  about  minor- 
ity efforts  to  implement  the  gains  of  the 
civil-rights  movement  of  the  1960s.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan's career  is  also  a  remarkable  story  In 
Its  own  right. 

INTBG>ATINO   LUNCHROOMS 

That  career  started  in  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
where  Leon  Sullivan  was  bom  In  a  dirt  alley 
to  a  mother  who  was  an  elevator  operator 
and  a  father  who  was  a  janitor.  He  was 
rlsed  mainly  by  his  grandmother,  and  it  was 
apparent  fairly  early  that  young  Leon  had 
brains,  ambition  and  zeal.  He  was  a  good 
student,  a  good  athlete — and  a  constant  pest 
to  whit©  lunchroom  owners  who  tried  to 
deny  him  service.  "I  tried  to  Integrate  every 
place  that  said  blacks  couldn't  enter,"  he 
recalls,  "I  couldn't  understand  why  my  peo- 
ple put  up  with  It."  Occasionally,  he  was 
successful:  one  establishment  served  him  a 
Coke  after  he  recited  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence from  memory. 

Mr.  Sullivan  won  an  athletic  scholarship 
to  West  Virginia  State  College,  and  when  an 
injury  put  an  end  to  his  football  and  basket- 
baU  career,  he  worked  his  way  through 
school  In  a  steel  mill.  He  also  picked  up  a 
little  extra  cash  as  an  Itinerant  preacher.  In 
person,  he  Is  soft-spoken,  almost  shy,  but 
his  pulpit  style  is  in  the  best  tradition  of 
fire-and-brlmstone  Baptist  revivalism. 

Soon  after  graduation,  Mr.  Sullivan  en- 
countered a  flamboyant  Harlem  minister 
(later  to  be  a  controversial  Congressman) , 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  who  was  In  West  Vir- 
ginia on  a  speaking  engagement.  Mr.  Pow- 
ell, Impressed  by  the  youth,  Invited  him  to 
New  York,  where  he  helped  organize  the 
wartime  civil-rights  inarch  on  Washington 
and  entered  prestigious  Union  Theological 
Seminary  for  his  doctorate  In  divinity.  For 
several  years,  he  also  served  as  assistant 
pastor  of  Mr.  PoweU's  powerful  Abyssinian 
Baptist  Chvirch. 

In  1950,  Mr.  Sullivan  came  to  Philadel- 
phia as  pastor  of  Zlon  Baptist,  which  then 
had  a  congregation  of  about  600.  (It  now  Is 
about  6,000.) 

"There  was  a  big  problem  with  gangs." 
Mr.  Sullivan  recalls,  "so  I  did  a  lot  of  youth 
work,  organizing  iMsketball  leagues  and 
things  like  that.  But  then  I  began  to  realize 
that  a  big  reason  for  juvenile  delinquency 
was  unemployment.  So  I  contacted  every 
large  company  in  Philadelphia — about  300  of 
them — and  asked  them  to  at  least  give  job 
Interviews  to  some  of  the  kids.  I  wasn't  ask- 
ing them  necessarUy  to  hire  all  the  kids, 
just  to  take  a  look  at  them.  I  heard  back 
from  10  companies,  and  two  said  they 
would." 

Outraged  by  the  lack  of  response  from 
the  business  establishment,  Mr.  Sullivan 
called  a  meeting  of  Philadelphia's  400  or  so 
black  clergy.  He  emerged  with  their  back- 
ing for  a  massive  business  boycott.  Boycott 
tactics  had  been  tried  before,  notably  by 
Harlem's  Mr.  Powell,  but  they  were  usually 
applied  on  a  limited  scale,  such  as  demand- 
ing a  few  jobs  as  checkout  clerics  at  local 
stores  within  the  black  community. 

The  Philadelphia  boycott  was  designed  to 
pressure  companies  on  a  citywlde  basis, 
starting  with  such  vulnerable  concerns  as 
bakers  and  soft-drink  bottlers.  Blacks  con- 
stituted about  20%  of  the  city's  population, 
and  Mr.  Sullivan  estimates  that  at  one  point 
the  boycotts  involved  nearly  a  half-million 
consumers.  "After  a  while,  all  you  had  to  do 
was  show  your  face  at  a  company"  and 
more  jobs  would  become  available,  he  re- 
calls. Between  1959  and  1962,  he  figures, 
several  thousand  Jobs  were  opened  up  for 
blacks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

other  observers  recall  the  boycotts  as 
being  less  sucoessful  for  the  number  of  Jobs 
they  opened  up  than  for  the  sense  of  pride 
and  organization  they  Instilled  In  the  black 
community.  Mr.  Sullivan  shared  the  spot- 
light with  the  boycott's  other  organizers,  but 
he  was  clearly  the  leader.  His  reputation 
was  solidified  when  Martin  Luther  King 
asked  him  to  go  to  Atlanta  to  help  organize 
the  boycotts  there. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Mr.  SulUvan 
was  moving  beyond  th©  portest  tactics  of 
the  civ  11 -rights  movement.  "Jobs  were  be- 
coming available,"  be  says,  "but  our  people 
couldn't  do  them." 

The  result  was  the  OIC.  At  first.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan thought  the  solution  lay  In  mobilizing 
the  savings  of  the  black  community  to  form 
companies  that  would  train  and  employ 
other  blacks.  "I  got  the  Idea  from  Jesus 
feeding  the  6,000  with  loaves  and  fishes,"  he 
says,  referring  to  a  BlbUcal  story  that  em- 
phasizes the  Christian  concept  of  sharing. 
Mr.  Sullivan  asked  members  of  his  congre- 
gation to  set  aside  $10  a  month  for  36 
months — the  10-36  Plan,  he  called  It — to 
ftwTO  the  se  d  capital  for  his  ventures.  More 
practical  beads,  however,  persuaded  Mr.  Sul- 
livan to  separate  the  Investment  and  Job- 
training  aspects  of  his  program. 

Prom  the  start,  the  OIC  didn't  claim  any 
startling  new  concepts  in  training  as  such. 
But  It  was  soon  apparent  to  the  OIC  staff 
that  enroUees  needed  something  more  than 
training  in  skUls.  "The  transition  from  un- 
employed to  employed  can  be  a  lot  for  some 
of  these  people  to  grasp,"  a  Philadelphia  OIC 
staffer  says.  "Our  feedback  was  that  many 
people  were  losing  their  jobs  not  because 
their  technical  training  wasn't  adequate  but 
because  of  personal  problems  and  attitudes." 

A  feeder  program  was  quickly  established 
to  acquaint  the  tralneers,  about  half  of 
whom  are  welfare  recipients  ranging  In  age 
from  21  to  40,  with  the  realities  of  the 
largely  white  workaday  world.  The  students 
learn  such  rudiments  as  how  to  apply  for  a 
Job,  how  to  take  employment  tests,  how  to 
accept  criticism  from  their  future  bosses — 
and  how  to  make  complaints  of  their  own. 
Punctuality,  courtesy  and  social  amenities 
are  stressed;  gum  chewing  and  wearing  hats 
indoors  are  out.  good  diction  is  In.  One  class- 
room is  lined  with  mirrors  to  make  students 
aware  of  their  dress  and  grooming.  "Ba- 
sically," says  Lorraine  Lockett,  an  Instructor, 
"we  teach  them  to  conform." 

The  applicants  also  take  refresher  courses 
In  basic  math,  reading  and  oral  communica- 
tion during  the  feeder  program.  When  the 
enrollees  are  Judged  ready — usually  in  two 
to  five  weeks — they  are  sent  to  the  Job- 
training  centers.  The  PhUadelphU  program, 
for  example,  offers  14  courses  ranging  from 
keypunch  operator  to  auto  mechanic;  there 
are  four  centers  around  the  city.  Close  con- 
tinuing contact  with  employers  and  careful 
follow-up  work  with  trainees  have  produced 
a  relatively  high  job-retention  rate;  more 
than  60%  of  the  tralneers  are  stUl  on  the 
same  Job  six  months  later.  (And  a  good  many 
others  move  on  to  other  jobs,  it  is  believed.) 

"That  shapes  up  Just  as  well  as  most 
company-run  training  programs,"  says  a 
Labor  Department  official  in  Philadelphia 
who  monitors  the  OIC  program  here.  Adds  a 
labor  expert  with  an  old-line  clvU-rlghts  or- 
ganization :  "The  OIC  may  not  place  its  peo- 
ple at  the  highest  level,  but  it  Is  definitely 
productive — unlike  most  government  pro- 
grams that  are  supposed  to  deal  with  the 
hard-core  unemployed."  The  OIC  also  says 
it  does  the  Job  more  cheaply — for  about 
$1,600  a  trainee,  compared  with  about  $3,600 
in  most  federally  financed  programs. 

For  the  enrollees,  however,  there  can  be 
financial  problems.  No  stipends  are  paid  In 
the  OIC  program,  making  it  difficult  for 
many  to  attend  classes  regularly  but  ensur- 
ing that  those  who  do  tend  to  be  fairly  well- 
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motivated.  For  various  reasons,  about  a  third 
of  the  enrollees  drop  out  during  the  feeder 
program  or  during  actual  job  training. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  beginning  the  OIC  program  In  the  mld- 
1960b,  he  was  also  forming  Zlon  Investment 
Association,  an  Investment  company  in  which 
parlsboners  provided  most  of  the  capital. 
(This  was  an  outgrowth  of  his  old  10-36 
Plan.)  ZIA  bought  some  garden  apartments. 
buUt  a  new  shopping  center  In  North  Phila- 
delphia and  started  several  companies  that 
supply  parts  to  the  aerospace  and  automotive 
industries.  Assets  now  are  about  $5  million, 
and  ZIA  has  more  than  8.000  stockholders. 

But  like  the  OIC,  Zlon  Investment  Asso- 
ciation has  bad  its  share  of  problems.  ZIA 
has  stubbed  Its  toe  badly  on  several  invest- 
ments, notably  a  garment-manufacturing 
operation  that  attempted  to  double  as  a  job- 
training  program.  The  aerospace  company 
lost  $500,000  last  year,  and  the  automotive- 
parts  concern  has  been  hurt,  like  other  auto 
suppliers,  by  the  energy  crisis.  Mr.  Sullivan 
got  a  chilly  reception  recently  when  he  ap- 
proached John  Bunting,  chairman  of  First 
Pennsylvania  Corp.,  Philadelphia's  biggest 
bank,  to  ask  for  financing  for  shopping  cen- 
ters In  other  cities.  "I  told  him  we  only  back 
succe=s2s,"  says  Mr.  Bunting,  whose  bank 
had  nonetheless  been  a  heavy  lender  to  ear- 
lier ZIA  ventures. 

Mr.  Sullivan  contends  that  ZIA  eventu- 
aUy  will  turn  the  comer;  one  of  his  priori- 
ties Is  to  help  ZIA  become  a  self-sustaining, 
dividend-paying  enterprise.  "It  wont  be 
easy,"  Mr.  SuUlvan  says,  "but  It  has  to  suc- 
ceed so  minorities  can  see  that  they  can 
manage  businesses,  too." 

Another  of  his  goals  is  to  cajole  General 
Motors,  of  which  he  Is  a  director,  to  assign 
more  dealerships  to  blacks,  promote  more 
blacks  to  executive  positions  and  train  more 
black  mechanics. 

And.  always,  there's  Mr.  Sullivan's  church, 
which  burned  down  in  1971  but  has  been  re- 
built on  a  larger,  more  modem  scale,  com- 
plete with  a  day-care  center,  classrooms  for 
adult  education  and  a  gym  for  the  basketball 
league  that  Mr.  SulUvan  organised  nearly  two 
decades  ago. 

It  is  irota.  hU  modest  church  salary  that 
Mr.  Sullivan  receives  bis  only  compensation, 
aside  from  some  lecture  and  directorship 
fees;  his  clothes  tend  to  be  wrinkled  and  a 
little  threadbare.  He  recently  moved  to  a 
comfortable  but  modest  home  In  a  predomi- 
nantly white  suburb  in  order  to  be  closer  to 
the  Quaker  school  that  bis  three  children 
attend.  Tbe  move  drew  the  predictable  hate 
mall  and  telephone  calls. 

Mr.  SulUvan  continues  to  put  in  long 
hours,  and  he  makes  substantial  demands  on 
his  congregation.  At  one  recent  service,  offer- 
ings were  asked  separately  for  tbe  Girl  Scouts, 
and  the  church  mortgage  fund,  missionary 
work  and  the  general  church  fund. 

He  doesn't  plan  to  let  up,  either.  One  am- 
bitious project  he  Is  planning:  to  use  the 
resources  and  manpower  of  his  church,  the 
OIC  and  ZIA  to  rehabilitate  large  chunks  of 
the  black  ghetto  in  Philadelphia. 


TWO  PINE  YOUNG  MEN 


HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
was  privileged  to  liave  two  fine  young 
men  visit  me  from  Palm  Springs.  Calif. 
Eighteen-year-old  Will  Marek,  a  high 
school  senior,  and  13-year-old  Kevin  Am- 
bler, a  junior  high  school  student,  were 
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visiting  our  Nation's  Cai>ltol  as  part  of 
their  prizes  for  winning  the  Palm  Springs 
Rotary  Club  sponsored  Americanism  Es- 
say Contest. 

The  topic  of  the  contest  was  "How 
Can  Faith  in  America  Be  Enhanced 
Among  Youth?"  Will  and  Kevin  won  in 
their  respective  age  group  categories  and, 
after  reading  their  essays,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  they  were  chosen. 

I  am  proud  to  commend  the  essays  of 
Will  Marek  and  Kevin  Ambler  to  my  col- 
leagues as  outstanding  examples  of  the 
thoughts  of  two  yoimg  men  who  person- 
ify what  is  right  with  our  younger  gen- 
eration. 

The  essays  follow: 
How  Can  Faith  in  America  Be  Enhanced 
Among  Yotjth? 
(By  wm  Marek) 

With  Watergate,  the  energy  crisis,  the 
Middle  East  hot  bed,  and  bearish  WaU  Street 
making  their  nightly  appearances  on  the  six 
o'clock  news,  many  young  Americans  are 
beginning  to  seriously  question  whether 
their  country  wUl  survive  these  turbulent 
upsets  intact. 

The  seventeen  generations  of  Americans 
that  came  before  them  could  have  had  the 
same  question.  They  lived  through  that  first 
freezing  winter  at  Jamestown,  fought  the 
Red  Coats  for  their  independence,  and 
looked  on  as  the  Compromise  of  1860  and 
following  acts  attempted  to  avoid  the  In- 
evitable Civil  War.  They  saw  Lincoln  faU  in 
the  Ford  Theater,  sat  tight  as  depression, 
scandals  and  graft  ravaged  the  nation  in  the 
1870's,  and  were  shaken  as  Harding's  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  was  imprisoned  for  his 
part  in  the  Teapot  Dome  Scandal.  American 
life  has  never  been  a  picnic.  Hardship  and 
controversy  are  part  of  our  heritage.  But  so 
Is  overcoming  them. 

We  have  reached  a  point  In  history  when 
every  facet  of  our  government  has  become 
suq>ect.  Criticism  Is  an  essential  part  of  a 
becJthy  society;  however,  it  can  be  carried 
too  far.  Theodore  Roosevelt  observed  this 
danger  In  1906:  "Men  with  the  muckrake  are 
often  Indispensable  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  but  only  if  they  know  when  to  stop 
raking  the  muck." 

The  time  is  coming  to  stop  criticism  and 
begin  rebuilding  faith  and  respect  in  our 
government.  Just  as  Americans  overcame 
such  crises  as  the  impeachment  and  ac- 
quittal of  President  Johnson,  the  Oold  Con- 
spiracy of  1869,  and  the  McCarthy  era,  we 
wUl  weather  today's  trauma  and  look  back 
a  little  sadder,  but  wiser. 

If  our  country  Is  to  survive  these  hard 
times,  this  generation,  as  well  as  those  fol- 
lowing It,  must  not  only  have  faith  that 
there  wUl  be  a  better  day,  but  also  do  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  head  us  out  of  these 
troubles.  Our  worst  enemy  is  Indifference. 
If  the  people  are  apathetic,  how  can  one  ex- 
pect their  representatives  to  be  anything  but 
ludifTerent  to  the  people's  wishes? 

Faith  Is  a  lot  easier  to  lose  than  regain. 
Youth  has  become  disillusioned  with  politics 
and  government  and  now  government  must 
respond  to  this.  A  drive  to  make  our  leader- 
ship more  open  might  be  the  answer. 
Through  legislation  requiring  officials  to 
maJce  their  Incomes,  income  taxes,  health 
and  pertinent  personal  data  public,  some 
integrity  and  faith  might  be  recovered.  Not 
only  would  this  preclude  the  unworthy  can- 
didate, but  it  would  strengthen  the  truly 
qualified  man. 

Laws  should  also  be  passed  regarding  cam- 
paign contribution  limitations  and  the 
"dirty-trick"  side  of  politics.  If  politicians 
are  no  longer  dependent  on  big  business  and 
personal   interests,   they  can  devote  them- 
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selves  more  easily  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Perhaps  these  measures  c<iuld  be  the  start 
of  the  falth-restorlng  process  In  our  politics. 

We  must  also  pick  up  some  of  our  national 
goals  that  have  lost  groiind  on  the  priorities 
list.  If  we  can  continue  to  make  strides  to- 
ward a  decent  Income  for  our  aged  and  poor. 
Improved  social  equality  for  all  citizens,  and 
a  clean  environment,  perliaps  youth  would 
have  a  little  more  respects  for  government. 
There  Is  a  lot  less  to  criticJfce  in  a  "working" 
government  that  is  accctnpllshing  some- 
thing. T 

In  the  past  few  decades  the  word  patriot- 
Ism  has  become  unfashiotiable  among  the 
younger  generation.  Perhaf  s  this  is  because 
the  term  patriot  has  taketi  on  a  false  con- 
notation. Most  people  thinl&a  patriot  is  some- 
one who  loves  his  country,  but  there  Is  more 
than  that  to  it.  To  truly  tove  your  country 
you  must  accept  and  acknowledge  Its  faults. 
Some  people  called  patriots  are  merely  In- 
fatuated with  their  countty  and  never  ad- 
mit it  has  shortcomings.  Afi  inadequacy  not 
admitted  only  becomes  bigger. 

Adlai  Stevenson  said  in  1962,  "What  do 
we  mean  by  patriotism  in  Ihe  context  of  our 
times?  ...  A  patriotism  Itiat  puts  coiuitry 
ahead  of  self;  a  patrlotUm  which  is  not 
short,  frenzied  outbursts  ,of  emotion,  but 
the  tranquU  and  steady  de  llcatlon  of  a  life- 
time." 

I  am  one  person  who  tblnks  America  can 
face  Just  about  any  crisis  iind  come  out  bet- 
ter from  it.  I  only  h<^)€  that  the  rest  of  my 
generation  can  maintain  t]tat  same  faith  for 
the  future. 

How  Can  FArrH  in  Ameh^a  be  Enhanced 

Among  Yotna? 

(By  Kevin  Anibler) 

The  gong  clanged  and  the  siren  yelped. 
Within  minutes,  thirty  ybung  people  ap- 
peared from  all  directions  to  answer  a  fire 
call  In  Nashville,  Tennesseee.  It  seems  that 
the  adults  had  aU  lost  Interest  In  their 
volunteer  fire  duties  so  th^  youngsters  took 
over  and  they  are  doing  it  great  job. 

In  Modesto,  a  sixteen  year  old  girl  was 
appointed  to  the  Park  Commission.  In  San 
Anselmo,  a  twelve  year  old  girl  was  appointed 
to  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Board.  The  city 
fathers  in  both  communities  said  that  since 
yoiith  represent  the  largett  single  segment 
of  the  population  who  use  ttie  park  and  play- 
ground facilities,  they  should  have  represen- 
tation on  the  commission. 

In  Sacramento,  a  fifteeti  member  panel 
of  persons  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
will  be  appointed  to  the  bewly  established 
Advisory  Committee  on  Yo»th.  The  Commis- 
sion, created  by  an  executive  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Ronald  Reagan  wlthi  Lt.  Governor  Ed 
Reinecke  as  chairman,  wDl  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  information  on  youth  activ- 
ities throughout  the  state,  advising  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  and  con- 
ducting forums  on  areas  of  iconcern  to  youth. 
Members  will  be  selected,  to  represent,  as 
closely  as  possible,  the  stage's  youth  on  the 
basis  of  geographical  area[  populaiton,  race 
and  sex.  I 
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Another  view  of  youth 
seen  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
tlon,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
zona,  a  group  of  young  people 
Using  niore  imagination 
money,    they    transformed 
stores  into  a  unique  shopjing 
popular  place  with  the  sttidents 
with    the    rich    people    in 
there,    bored   with   their 
turned  on  by  the  real 
duced  In  the  establishments 
decorated     store     fronts 
originality.  Twice  a  year,  a 
and  everybody  comes  dowtk 

What    these    industrlo\  % 


have  done  Is  to  recycle  a  tlred4out  urban  dis- 
trict into  an  environment  which  reflects  the 
dream  of  lots  of  kids  who  wint  to  get  Into 
their  own  kind  of  business  Injthelr  own  way. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  t&e  positive  as- 
pects of  youth  involvement.  "This  Is  the  way 
young  people  should  be  heardl— no  picketing, 
no  demonstrations,  no  rlotsj— just  positive 
action.  Youth  suffer  from  a  smortage  of  con- 
fidence in  their  own  abUitief  and  as  a  re- 
sult, adults  panic  at  the  thoittht  of  turning 
over  to  them  any  respons£uitles.  Those 
young  people  who  are  bold  enough  to  chart 
a  new  course  of  youth  Intolvement  and 
youth  leadership  will  be  the  o^s  to  succeed, 
providing  they  also  possess  the  follow 
through  necessary  to  get  thihgs  done. 

In  Loe  Angeles,  Mayor  Bradley's  Youth 
Advisory  Council  Is  compose!  of  forty-flve 
members  from  every  race  and  every  walk 
of  life.  These  young  people  |feel  that  they 
are  really  Involved.  They  ire  concerning 
themselves  with  the  problen^  of  developing 
gratifying  roles  In  youthful  i  enterprises  so 
they  can  be  certain  that  thew  have  a  place 
in  society.  Young  people  are  looking  for 
meaning  and  recognition  In  their  lives  just 
as  older  people  do.  Kids  cat!  feel  rage  and 
frustration  the  same  as  adujts  if  they  are 
thwarted  In  their  attempts!  to  achieve  a 
meaningful  existence. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  almost  every 
man  has  wanted  a  son — and  |  why?  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  son  can  carry  on  the 
family  name  and  In  that  wayfthe  father  can 
feel  as  though  he  has  achieved  Immortality, 
In  some  smaU  degree  anyway,  Well,  perhaps. 
Young  people  have  the  same  heeds  only  they 
want  to  accomplish  their  goalj  in  a  more  self- 
fulfilling  fashion.  Rather  t|ian  projecting 
their  hopes  and  dreams  through  their  chil- 
dren, they  want  to  reach  their  destination  in 
a  more  personal  way  like  tiie  well-known 
quotation,  "please  Mom,  I  Brant  to  do  it 
myself." 

The  Los  Angeles  Youth  CoimcU  plan  to  use 
the  media  for  communication^  and  urge  the 
media  to  cooperate  with  tham  for  areas  of 
improvement  and  new  programs.  Youth  must 
make  known  what  they  arejdoing  and  the 
facilities  being  provided  for  them  to  get  in- 
volved. This  group  Is  working  Jiard  to  get  and 
to  stay  organized  so  that  the  (souncil  will  not 
fall.  They  know  if  success  is  i  to  be  achieved 
that  they  must  lay  the  groundwork  for  future 
councils.  It  is  important  thai  they  establish 
a  good  track  record.  For  instance,  they  are 
starting  at  the  grass  roots  level — and  what 
better  place  to  begin?  Find  tflie  areas  of  in- 
terest to  the  young  people  and  direct  them  in 
a  positive  way  toward  those  ends — into  rec- 
reational opportunities,  educational  oppor- 
tunities, employment  opporttVilties  or  if  they 
are  so  inclined,  toward  political  opportuni- 
ties. This  last  category  is  gotoig  to  be  some- 
what of  an  uphill  battle,  I  am  afraid.  For, 
since  the  franchise  was  granted  to  the 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  yearlold  group,  only 
a  small  percentage  have  exerc^d  their  voting 
privilege.  Young  people.  Instead  of  protesting 
after  an  election  must  becoiae  active  before 
the  election.  T 

No  Monday  morning  quartierbacklug  here. 
We  must  learn  all  about  the  candidates  and 
what  they  stand  for.  If  we  ion't  like  what 
we  hear  then  we  must  run  Dur  own  candi- 
dates. This  is  the  proper  way  \o  fight  the  sys- 
tem. Rioting  will  only  get  you  an  arrest  rec- 
ord and  a  label  of  trouble-mi  iker. 
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We  youth  of  the  nation 
listen  to  us  because  we  feet 
that  we  have  something  to 
portant.    We    have    brains, 
physical  strength,  education 
beg  you  to  listen  and  after 
have  yoiu"  pictures  taken 
publicity  of  it,  please  don't 
Let  something  happen.  Let  us 
will  have  a  real  part  in  the 
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and  in  society  and  we  shaU  try  to  play  our 
roles  in  a  meaningful  way.  S^nowlng  that  we 
belong,  really  belong  is  the  only  way  that 
faith  in  America  can  be  enhanced  among 
youth! 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  hon- 
ored last  week  to  address  the  Suffolk 
County,  N.Y.,  American  Legion  Conven- 
tion at  Babylon  High  School,  hosted  by 
my  own  Post  No.  94.  My  remarks  were  as 
follows: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  James  R.  Groves,  Jr. 

Fellow  Legionnaires,  my  comrades  in  arms, 
over  fifty  years  ago  a  small  group  of  Ameri- 
cans gathered  in  a  Paris  hotel  to  discuss  the 
great  challenges  facing  America  after  World 
War  I. 

Their  vision  saw  the  continuing  Interna- 
tional perils  in  an  unsettled  world.  They 
saw  the  need  for  Americans  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  those  keystones  of  our  Nation's 
history:  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness! 

They  said  to  you,  "Your  mission.  Legion- 
naires and  American  Legion,  if  you  choose  to 
accept  it.  Is  to  work  with  patriotic  zeal  in  the 
troubled  years  ahead  for  America,  the  bastion 
of  democracy  in  the  free  world,  by  fighting 
the  autocracy  of  classes  and  masses,  by  mak- 
ing right  the  master  of  might,  by  inculcating 
law  and  order  and  assisting  your  community 
and  one  another  with  a  brotherly  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness." 

My  comrades  you  have  willingly  accepted 
that  mission,  and  you  have  performed  well. 
You  have  worked  to  develop  an  American 
Legion  which  has  helped  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  dangerous  decades  as  de- 
fender of  democracy,  and  in  its  recent  years 
as  world  policeman.  And  you  wiU  now  aid 
her  and  support  her  in  the  new  role  of  in- 
ternational peacemaker.  A  generation — in- 
deed a  century  of  peace — is  within  our  grasp, 
within  the  grasp  of  a  strong  America,  strong 
in  arms  and  strong  in  spirit.  What  the  Grand 
Alliance  could  not  do,  what  the  Greneva 
League  of  Nations  failed  to  do,  what  the 
United  Nations  cannot  do,  a  imlted  United 
States  of  America  can  and  will  do! 

And  as  we  as  Legionnaires  meet  with  new 
resolve  to  see  new  and  historic  accomplish- 
ments for  our  great  country  in  its  world  pos- 
ture, let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  our  respon- 
sibilities to  each  other  as  veterans  and 
brothers.  It  has  been  a  tradition  long-stand- 
ing that  our  servicemen  be  compensated  for 
their  sacrifices  with  more  than  citations  and 
medals.  Simply  stated,  the  Vietnam  veteran 
should  receive  penny  for  penny,  dollar  for 
dollar,  equal  parity  with  the  GI  benefits 
which  a  grateful  nation  gave  the  veterans  of 
World  War  n.  The  Legion  stands  for  it;  you 
do;  I  do,  and  so  must  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States!  We  must  not  settle  for  less! 

And  another  way  we  can  honor  our  Viet- 
nam heroes  Is  to  stand  firm  on  amnesty !  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  never 
granted  amnesty,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  never  grant  amnesty ! 

To  those  who  refused  to  serve  for  con- 
scientious reasons,  and  who  have  remorse 
and  prove  it,  and  profess  to  love  their  coun- 
try and  prove  it,  I  say,  "Come  back,  face  the 
music,  take  your  punishment.  You're  lucky. 
Most  other  countries  would  have  the  firing 
squad  waiting!" 

In  all  Justice,  a  fuU  accounting  for  the 
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families  of  the  MIA's,  we  insist  upon.  For 
those  comrades  damaged  in  mind  or  limb,  we 
have  some  good,  some  fine  facilities.  But  good 
and  fine  hospital  treatment  is  not  enough. 
We  insist  excellence  be  the  hallmark  of  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

And  lastly,  my  friends,  for  those  heroes  of 
World  War  I  who  braved  the  hazards  of  that 
confilct  and  who  are  now  needy  after  four  or 
five  decades  of  personal  war  with  taxes  and 
infiation,  a  retirement  pension  is  now  in 
order. 

Suffolk  Legionnaires,  much  has  been  done. 
Yet  our  mission  Is  far  from  accomplished. 
When  this  convention  is  finished,  take  up 
the  chaUenge  anew  to  work,  through  the 
securitr  of  strength  and  with  God's  help,  for 
peace  ax  the  world  and  here  at  home. 


CON  ED  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  THE 
PUBLIC    ATTITUDE    TOWARD 

BUSINESS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
energy  shortage,  plus  other  disruptions 
in  supplies  of  raw  materials  for  our  econ- 
omy have  brought  forth  a  wave  of  de- 
nunciations against  the  business  com- 
mimity  of  this  Nation.  An  attitude  is  ap- 
pearing that  asserts  that  all  big  business, 
Isy  virtue  of  its  size,  is  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

This  attitude  creates  grave  problems 
as  Mr.  Irving  Kristol  recently  discussed 
in  an  article  entitled:  "The  Mugging  of 
Con  Ed."  Professor  Kristol's  article  in- 
spired the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  to 
write  an  editorial  on  this  general  prob- 
lem, which  I  feel  is  worth  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  The  item  from  that 
paper  of  Friday.  May  24,  1974  follows: 
Urgent  Warning 

Published  on  this  page  today  is  an  article 
conveying  an  urgent  warning  that  should  be 
heeded  by  all  Americans  eager  for  their  na- 
tion to  remain  economically  strong  and  pro- 
gressive. Written  by  New  York  University 
Professor  Irving  Kristol,  the  article  specific- 
ally discusses  the  frightening  financial  plight 
of  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 
York,  the  nation's  largest  generator  of  power. 
Since  many  of  the  troubles  of  Con  Ed,  which 
has  skipped  a  quarterly  dividend  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  and  faces  the  possibility  of 
being  taken  over  by  the  state,  fiow  from  a 
pernicious  attitude  that  Americans  are  In- 
creasingly showing  toward  business  in  gen- 
eral, the  company's  problems  are  of  more  than 
provincial  import. 

That  attitude  views  business — especially 
big  business — and  the  "people"  as  antagon- 
ists pitted  in  an  unequal  struggle.  Large 
corporations  are  often  portrayed  as  oppressive 
and  greedy  gismts  who  extort  exorbitant 
amounts  from  consumers  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing unconscionable  profits.  To  combat  the 
alleged  avarice  of  big  business,  its  critics  con- 
stantly demand  punitive  and  restrictive  gov- 
ernment regulations:  and  ambitious  poli- 
ticians, ever  eager  to  appease  any  potentially 
large  bloc  of  voters,  strive  to  comply. 

This  attitude  inspired  many  of  the  official 
governmental  policies  that  led  to  Con  Ed's 
troubles.  It  has  inspired  congressional  efforts 
to  Impose  an  excess  profits  tax  upon  the  na- 
tion's oil  companies  and  to  abolish  the  fuel 
depletion  allowance,  which  has  served  as  a 
vital  incentive  for  the  exploration  of  oil  and 
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gas.  It  inspires  the  diatribes  against  business 
that  fiow  from  the  pens  of  many  of  the  na- 
tion's Uberal  and  most  influential  Journalists. 

The  essential  weakness  in  this  attitude  is 
that  it  rests  upon  the  false  notion  that  large 
corporations  are  aloof  and  in^ersonal  titans 
that  stand  apart  from  the  people.  The  truth 
is  that  big  business  is  people.  Corporations 
are  stockholders;  anyone  who  owns  a  single 
share  of  stock  in  a  corporation,  or  who  has  an 
Interest  in  a  pension  fund  that  is  invested 
In  stocks,  is  part  of  business.  If  his  interest 
Is  in  a  large  corporation,  he  is  part  of  big 
business. 

Thus,  Con  Ed  is  not  simply  a  group  of  high- 
salaned  executives  and  directors;  it  is  more 
than  300,000  stockohlders.  It  is  people  like 
Mrs.  Sydell  B.  Pflaum,  76,  of  Miami  Beach, 
who  had  planned  to  use  the  dividends  from 
her  stock  to  support  herself  In  retirement. 
It  is  people  like  Dorothy  Belle  Pollack  of 
Teaneck,  N.J..  who  has  watched  her  $25,000 
Investment  in  Con  Ed  dwindle  to  $7,000.  It  Is 
people  Uke  Mrs.  Sylvia  Gettleman  of  New 
York  who  has  received  nothing  "but  a  lot  of 
sleepless  nights "  from  her  $17,000  invest- 
ment in  Con  Ed. 

And  what  about  the  Exxon  Corporation? 
Is  it  simply  a  collection  of  fat  cats  who  sit 
around  counting  their  oil  profits?  No,  Exxon 
is  756,000  individuals,  men  and  women  who 
have  invested,  some  at  great  sacrifice,  in  the 
company  And  consider  the  Virginia  Electric 
and  Power  Company,  whose  request  for  a 
rate  increase  is  being  severely  chaUenged  In 
the  State  Corporation  Commission.  Vepco  Is 
86,000  stockholders. 

According  to  the  most  recent  figures  com- 
piled by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  more 
than  31  million  persons  own  stock  in  10,000 
corporations  and  investment  companies.  At 
the  time  of  its  study,  one  in  every  four 
American  adults — one  in  every  four — was  a 
stockholder.  And  most  of  these  stockholders 
had  family  incomes  of  less  than  $15,000  a 
year. 

So  when  the  critics  of  business  attack, 
they  attack  millions  of  ordinary  people.  They 
threaten  the  financial  welfare  of  teachers, 
plumoers,  truck  drivers,  clerks  and  pen- 
sioners. They  attack  you,  Mr.  Stockholder. 
Unfair  restrictions  upon  biisiness  can  make 
its  stocks  less  attractive  to  investors  and 
deprive  it  of  funds  it  needs  to  grow.  By  treat- 
ing the  big  corporation  as  if  it  were  an  enemy 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  as  an  aggregate  of 
people,  which  is  what  It  is,  critics  of  business 
discourage  initiative,  innovation  and  expan- 
sion. 

It  is  precisely  such  an  attitude  that  has 
helped  push  Con  Ed  to  the  brink  of  disaster, 
and  it  is  such  an  attitude  that  is  pushing 
the  American  economy  in  general  closer  to 
statism  and  further  from  the  principles  of 
free  enterprise.  If  America  is  to  avoid  eco- 
nomic catastrophe.  It  must  learn,  before  It  is 
too  late,  that  when  it  kicks  business,  it  kicks 
and  cripples  itself. 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NORTHPORT  JOURNAL 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA' 


Tuesday,  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  honor  today  to  cadi  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Northport 
Journal  of  Northport,  N.Y. 

The  Journal  was  originally  founded  in 
1874  by  Benjamin  T.  Robins  who  held  off 
publication  of  his  first  issue  to  announce 
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the  birth  of  his  first  child,  Archie.  Robins 
continued  publication  imtU  1900  when 
he  sold  it  to  Dan  Arthxir  who  continued 
publication  taking  on  Henry  G.  Simpson 
as  a  partner.  Simpson  published  as  sole 
owner  from  1915  until  1921  when  he  sold 
it  to  John  Alden  Brett,  a  Boston  news- 
paperman who  handed  over  daily  oper- 
ation of  the  paper  to  his  wife,  Marion  H. 
Brett.  Tragedy  befell  that  family,  how- 
ever, with  the  death  in  1922  of  Brett,  and 
his  wife,  who  was  left  with  three  small 
children,  also  found  herself  with  a  news- 
paper to  manage. 

She  continued  as  editor-publisher  of 
the  Northport  Journal  for  50  years  until 
the  demands  of  business  forced  her  to 
sell  it  to  its  present  owner  and  my  good 
friend.  Angelo  C.  Scandalis,  and  his  wife, 
Owen. 

Together  they  have  brought  imagina- 
tion and  hard  work  to  produce  a  fine 
quality  weekly  and  important  part  of  life 
in  one  of  my  district's  most  beautiful 
areas. 

I  congratulate  Tony  and  Gwen  and 
wish  them  all  future  success  in  their  fine 
work.  I  know  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  join  me  in  that  wish. 
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and  restored.  It  prohlbito  1  be  mining  of  any 
land  that  cannot  be  put  (ack  In  as  good  a 
condition  as  before  mlnlnf .  But  It  does  not 
impose  unreasonable  and  oinneeded  restric- 
tions or  bans  upon  surface  coal  mining  in 
order  to  accompllsb  these  objectives  as  does 
B.R.  11500. 

Rather,  H.R.  12898  falrlf  and  squarely  re- 
inforces both  the  environmental  ethic  and 
the  energy  ethic  in  the  pnlted  States.  By 
contrast,  HJl.  11500  is  ai  overreaction  en- 
vironmentally to  the  need  o  control  and  reg- 
ulate surface  coal  mlnlnj  in  this  coxmtry. 
It  Is  iU-concelved  leglslatl  sn,  the  provisions 
of  which  are  ambiguous,  rague,  and  indefi- 
nite of  application  to  th«  facts  and  varied 
conditions  of  surfsww  coiil  mining  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  In  esse  ice  a  detailed  fed- 
eral regulatory  measure  w!  ilch  pays  no  more 
than  Up  service  to  the  con  :ept  of  state  regu- 
latory programs.  It  Is  shor  -sighted  and  dan- 
gerous legislation  for  a  n  itlon  which  is  in- 
volved In  serious  energy  jlrcumstancea  be- 
cause It  minimizes  the  aco  jss  to  and  the  pro- 
duction of  coal — our  most  abundant  and  log- 
ical fuel  source — and  presupposes  the  pro- 
tection of  the  natural  ei  vlronment  as  our 
paramount  national  Intel  est. 


H.R.  12898  VERSUS  H.R.  11500 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1974 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
energy  requirements  demand  that  we 
mine  and  use  every  ton  of  coal  we  pos- 
sibly can.  Yet,  equally  as  important  as 
the  availability  of  this  coal  is  the  recla- 
mation of  land  from  wliich  it  may  be  sur- 
face mined. 

The  following  extract  from  Dissenting 
Views  opposing  H.R.  11500  and  calling 
for  the  substitution  of  H.R.  12898  explain 
how  both  the  environmental  ethic  and 
the  energy  ethic  can  be  respected  by  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  12898  and  the  rejection 
of  H.R.  11500: 

DissENTiNO  Views 
We  oppose  the  passage  of  H.R.  11500,  the 
"Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1974',  as  amended  and  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

We  fully  recognize  the  need  for  strict  and 
lair  legislation  to  regulate  surface  coal  min- 
ing to  assure  that  environmental  depreda- 
tions of  the  past  are  never  repeated.  We  be- 
lieve that  an  essential  and  integral  part  of 
the  surface  mining  process  is  the  prompt 
and  certain  restoration  of  mined  land  to  a 
decent  and  environmentally  acceptable  con- 
dition. 

We  also  recognize  that  our  complex  Indus- 
trial society  Is  power  dependent  and  that  the 
avaUabUlty  of  adequate  energy  from  surface 
mined  coal  Is  a  societal  value  In  America  de- 
serving at  least  equal  legislative  considera- 
tion with  environmental  values. 

We  oppose  HSR.  11500  because  the  bill  un- 
wisely and  unnecessarily  discriminates 
against  energy  values  In  Its  single  minded 
focus  upon  environmental  values. 

We  propose  substitution  of  the  bill  H.R. 
13898  which  we  believe  properly  respects  both 
these  values. 

Tlie  bill  H.R.  12898  Is  quite  strict  in  Its 
requirements  that  mined  land  be  reclaimed 


NUTS  TO  THE  PEA1«|UT  PROGRAM 

HON.  PETER  Al  PEYSER 


OF    NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  : 


Tuesday,  June 
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Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Si  eaker,  on  Friday 
of  this  week  the  Hous^  is  scheduled  to 
consider  the  agricultute  environmental 
and  consumer  protecticn  appropriations 
bill.  I  intend  to  offer  s^  amendment  to 
this  bill  prohibiting  thei 
provided  therein  for  th  e  purpose  of  for- 
mulating or  carrying  oi|t  a  price-support 
program  for  peanuts. 

The  price-support  program  for  peanuts 
has  cost  the  taxpayer  $611,926,000  in  the 
years  between  1955-73.  In  1971  the  pro- 
gram cost  the  taxpayer  $66.91  an  acre 
for  each  of  the  1,454,000  acres  planted  for 
a  total  cost  of  $97,287,000.  The  situation 
results  from  1938  legiilation  which  re- 
quires the  Secretary  (if  Agriculture  to 
support  the  price  of  pea  luts  at  75  percent 
of  parity.  If  the  marlet  price  is  below 
this  amoimt,  the  Fed;ral 
buys  the  peanuts  from 
sells  them,  at  a  loss,  o^n  up  to  50  per 
cent. 

Additionally,  the 
maintains  a  feudal  systfem  in  this  democ 
racy  of  ours.  Only  th(  se  farmers  lucky 
enough  to  hold  peanu;  allotments  may 
market  this  commodity.  These  farmers 
can  lease  the  allotted 
substantial  amounts  of 
value  of  the  land  incre  ises  dramatically. 
The  Federal  Govemrient  is  therefore 
subsidizing  the  peanu,  grower  and  the 
allotment  holder — of t  ;n  one  and  the 
same  person. 

According  to  USDA 
nut   program   will   copt 
$1,183,000,000  between 
General     Accounting 
1968  and  again  in  1973 
enactment  of  new  legislation 
nut  program,  however, 
islation  and  will  not  te  -mlnate 
accord.  I  therefore  ur;e 
my  amendment  and  t< 
these  outrageous  payii  3nts. 


OKLAHOMA  WELCOMES  THE 
PRESIDENT} 


HON.  JOHN  N.  HAPPY  CAMP 


OF    OKLAHOMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE  3ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1974 
Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 


Oklahoma's  Sixth  Distric; 
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and  to  others  for 
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975  and  1979.  The 
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recommended  the 
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privileged  to  represent  was  honored  by 
a  visit  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  lovely  wife.  L  was  proud  of 
President  Nixon  and  I  wa$  proud  of  the 
warm  and  rousing  welcome  the  good  peo- 
ple in  my  district  gave  tham. 

The  President  had  come  to  Oklahoma 
to  deliver  the  commencenient  address  at 
Oklahoma  State  University  in  Stillwater. 
Some  days  later,  I  read  a  very  interesting 
editorial  concerning  his  appearance  at 
OSU  in  the  Dally  Oklahottian.  The  arti- 
cle follows  and  I  commenid  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 

Light  and  Sidelkhts 
President  Nixon  met  a  warm  reception  on 
bis  arrival  at  Vance  Air  Foiipe  Base  in  Enid 
Saturday,  although  that  n^ght  have  been 
expected.  If  Oklahoma  is  still  largely  Nixon 
country,  Garfield  County  la  more  intensely 
so.  The  men  and  women  of  tie  military  bases 
also  bold  the  President  iDJ  special  esteem 
because  he  was  able  to  brine  the  prisoners  of 
war  home  and  end  American]  participation  in 
the  Southeast  Asia  war — to  i)30st  intents  and 
purposes — wltliout  abandoillng  the  reason 
we  were  there  in  the  first  place. 

So  an  air  base  In  Garfield  County  was  cer- 
tainly safe  ground.  Oklahoota  State  Univer- 
sity, at  Stillwater,  was  another  scene,  how- 
ever. There  is  much  blln^  opposition  to 
Nixon  on  all  campuses  merely  because  he  Is 
Nixon  and  students  are  expected  to  support 
"liberal"  political  figures — J^st  because  I  Yet 
on  a  camapus  with  over  IS.OPO  students  only 
50  or  so  could  be  mustered  fcjr  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  a  "demonstration" — although 
all  it  usually  demonstrates  |is  bad  manners. 
Another  hiindred  were  asseiAbled  from  Okla- 
homa City  and  Norman  to  r  lake  up  the  cat- 
otOl  section,  which  seemed  to  annoy  the 
audience  more  than  it  did  the  President. 

And  Oklahomans  turned  c  ut  although  it  is 
custom  for  OSU  to  have  big  ai-tendance 
at  graduation  ceremonies  (in  contrast  to 
OU) .  The  25,000-seat  south  i  tands  overflowed 
into  the  two  end  zone  stands,  and  there 
were  at  least  5,000  seated  on  the  playing  field 
in  the  stadium.  There  wan  no  doubt  they 
were  pleased  to  have  a  Piesident  as  com- 
mencement speaker,  and  Ihey  listened  re- 
spectfully as  he  discussed  the  problems  and 
challenges  of  the  age,  as  commencement 
speakers  do. 

The  next  night  was  commencement  night 
at  Norman.  The  speaker,  ctosen  by  the  stu- 
dent government,  was  Hsrvard  economist 
and  political  gadfly  John  K«nneth  Oalbralth, 
whose  views  set  many  teetli  on  edge  in  this 
part  of  the  nation  anyway.  Oalbralth  used 
the  occasion  to  Indulge  in  political  gibes  at 
the  President,  and  tempe-s  flared  In  the 
sparse  audience.  Although  only  3,000  or  so 
of  the  graduates  attended  their  own  cere- 
monies, they  comprised  ab(  ut  half  the  total 
audience. 

One  irate  Oklahoman  Is  reported  to  have 
told  Oalbralth  after  the  speech  that  al- 
though he  minimized  the  Inportance  of  the 
office  of  the  presidency.  Oklahomans  con- 
sider it  vital  "enough  that  three  out  of  four 
of  us  voted  against  the  man  you  recommend- 
ed for  the  Job." 

The  Washington  press  cirps  had  traveled 
with  Nixon,  and  of  course  had  gone  home, 
so  the  contrast  was  lost  on  them.  But  there 
were    other    revealing    sld  'lights    involving 
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them  during  the  Stillwater  visit.  One,  turn- 
mg  away  from  the  President's  address  to  seek 
more  information  on  the  lonely  h«cklera  In 
the  stands,  was  heard  to  say  "There's  my 
story!"  Watergate  and  impeachment  fever 
have  so  gripped  that  group  that  they  can  no 
longer  believe  a  warm  reception  for  Nixon, 
but  have  no  trouble  spotting  his  antagonists 
everywhere. 

The  presidential  visit  and  the  Harvard  pro- 
fessor, and  even  the  visiting  reporters,  gave 
Oklahomans  some  Interesting  Insights  into 
the  President's  problems.  New  light  was  shed 
on  the  man  and  his  concerns,  and  the  side- 
lights helped  us  to  understand  the  rocks  in 
his  path. 


REPORTERS'   WORK 
COMMENDABLE 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege to  take  just  a  few  minutes  today  to 
recognize  a  young  reporter  for  his  excel- 
lent service  to  the  constituents  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina.  Charles  Osolin  has  worked  for 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel 
since  the  mid-1960's,  and  for  the  past 
several  years  he  has  held  the  position  of 
Washington  correspondent  for  that  pa- 
per. Prior  to  his  work  with  the  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  Mr.  Osolin  was  the  editor 
of  the  Old  Gold  and  Black  n.t  Wake  For- 
est University  in  Winston-Salem,  where 
he  received  his  B.A.  degree  in  English.  In 
that  position,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  presented  Mr.  Os- 
olin with  a  "Pacemaker"  award  for  his 
work.  Mr.  Osolin  also  distinguished  him- 
self by  5  years  of  service  as  an  informa- 
tion oflQcer  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Most  recently,  Mr.  Osolin  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  1973  Edward  J.  Meeman 
Award  for  excellence  in  reporting  on  con- 
servation issues.  The  Meeman  Awards  are 
meant  to  encourage  newspaper  men  and 
women  to  help  educate  the  pubUc  and 
public  officials  to  a  better  understanding 
and  support  of  conservation  through 
their  newspaper  writing. 

I  can  think  of  few  individuals  more 
deserving  of  this  award  than  Mr.  Osolin. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  infiuential 
journalists  covering  an  enviroimiental 
controversy  in  North  Carolina  that  has 
attracted  national  attention.  Mr.  Osolin's 
efforts  and  talent  have  played  a  major 
role  in  thus  far  keeping  an  environmen- 
tal nightmare  from  coming  true. 

The  case  involves  the  New  River  on 
the  North  Carolina- Virginia  border  and 
an  attempt  by  the  Appalachian  Power 
Co.  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  to  dam  the  river 
and  cause  severe  environmental  damage 
in  the  process  of  constructing  and  operat- 
ing a  massive,  and  most  probably  ineffi- 
cient, powerplant.  New  River  is  believed 
to  be  the  second  oldest  river  in  the  world, 
and  the  last  remaining  major  unpolluted 
river  in  the  eastern  United  States.  It  has 
been  identified  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  as  a  "major  environ- 
mental resource,"  and  its  destruction 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  immediate  region 
and  the  Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  Osolin's  influence  in  this  case  has 
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been  demonstrated  time  and  time  again 
by  repeated  references  in  congressional 
and  Federal  agency  testimony  to  his  in- 
cisive and  Intelligent  reporting.  When 
making  the  presentation.  President  Matt 
Meyer  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Founda- 
tion, which  sponsors  the  Meeman 
Awards,  said: 

Tour  hardhitting  in-depth  reporting,  and 
then  your  eloquent  editorial  comment,  must 
have  great  Impact  and  will  eventually  save 
New  River  from  harmful  exploitation. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  both  Mr.  Oso- 
lin's reporting  and  the  impact  of  his  in- 
fiuential and  widely  resMl  (pinion  column 
have  helped  to  persuade  public  officials 
to  support  the  conservation  position. 

Last  week  I  learned  with  personal  sad- 
ness that  Mr.  Osolin  will  soon  be  leaving 
his  position  with  the  Journal  and  Senti- 
nel for  another  job.  I  feel  that  the  citi- 
zens of  my  district  are  losing  an  effec- 
tive and  forceful  voice  for  their  interests, 
but  I  congratulate  Mr.  Osolin  on  his  good 
fortune.  I  am  confident  that  this  young 
man,  only  31  years  old,  will  continue  for 
many  years  to  serve  tiie  people  of  this 
country  with  vigorous  and  effective  re- 
porting. Mr.  Osolin  is  the  kind  of  news- 
paperman we  need  more  of  in  our  Na- 
tion. I  wish  him  well,  and  thank  him 
again  for  his  outstanding  service  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  recognize 
another  young,  dedicated  journalist  on 
the  Journal  and  Sentinel  staff,  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Poole,  who,  like  Mr.  Osolin, 
has  been  honored  with  a  Meeman  Award. 
Mr.  Poole's  award  was  for  a  series  of 
articles  he  wrote  dealing  with  the  preser- 
vation of  North  Carolina's  coastal  areas. 
This  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  North 
Carolinians,  and  Mr.  Poole  has  rightly 
been  commended  for  his  efforts.  Mr. 
Poole  also  received  a  Meeman  Award 
last  year  for  articles  on  stream  charmel- 
ization.  Tliat  same  series  also  won  the 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award,  given  by  the 
Washington  Journalism  Center  annual- 
ly for  what  it  considers  the  best  energy 
or  conservation  writing  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  a  privilege,  as 
Representative  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District,  to  offer  congratulations 
and  thanks  to  Mr.  Poole  for  his  meritori- 
ous service  to  my  district  and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 


HON.  STOKES  OFFERS  PROPOSALS 
TO  AID  LITHUANIA 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  who  for  the  past  S4 
years  have  been  denied  the  right  of  na- 
tional self-determination,  who  have  suf- 
fered continual  religious  and  poUtical 
persecution,  and  who  have  been  unable 
to  exercise  their  basic  human  rights. 

Following  deportations  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  to  Siberian  concentra- 
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tion  camps,  the  Lithuanians  have  con- 
tinued to  suffer  the  rigors  of  arbitrary 
oppression  which  is  so  repugnant  to 
those  who  are  dedicated  to  freedom. 

We  have  a  unique  opportimity  as  we 
extend  uid  expand  our  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  urge  as  strongly  as 
we  can  that  some  of  those  poUcies  most 
abhorrent  to  the  United  States,  and 
which  are  not  vital  to  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union,  ought  to  be 
curbed.  In  light  of  what  has  already 
transpired,  I  think  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the 
situation  of  the  Lithuanians  are  entirely 
in  keeping  with  fairness  and  the  basic 
tone  of  our  foreign  policy: 

First.  Lowering  of  excessive  tariffs  im- 
posed on  gifts  to  relatives  and  friends 
residing  in  the  Baltic  States; 

Second.  Increase  the  current  5-day 
tourist  visa  to  Lithuania  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable limit ; 

Third.  Elimination  of  unrettsonable 
travel  restrictions  on  tourists  to  Lithua- 
nia; 

Fourth.  Provision  for  Lithuanians  to 
emigrate  to  other  countries  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions signed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  call  upon  the  U.S.  Government  and 
its  officials  to  utiUze  this  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  ease  the  plight  of  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  other  captive  nati<ms. 


QUEST  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NirW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baltic  States  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  continue  to  inspire  our  admira- 
tion for  their  thirst  for  independence. 
Their  refusal  to  allow  the  yoke  of  t3?r- 
anny  to  negate  their  love  of  freedom 
demonstrates  an  unquestionable  loyalty 
to  democratic  principles. 

The  struggle  from  oppression  began 
over  34  years  ago  on  June  15,  1940.  It 
was  this  forcible  entry  and  subsequent 
annexation  by  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
was  followed  quickly  by  a  public  poUcy 
of  tyranny,  repression,  and  cruelty 
which  began  with  thousands  of  deporta- 
tions to  Siberia  the  following  year. 

Soviet  tyranny  continues  to  this  day  to 
forcefully  restrain  Independent  action 
by  Baltic  citizens.  It  attempts  to  control 
every  movement  as  well  as  ever>'  thought. 
Religious,  political,  and  national  ideol- 
ogies contrary  to  Soviet  doctrine  con- 
tinue to  be  strictly  discouraged,  while  ex- 
cessive tariffs,  travel  restrictions,  and 
emigration  laws  remain  unreasonable. 

Such  repression  does  not  diminish  but 
instead  nourishes  the  Baltic  citizens' 
imique  spirit  of  independence.  Their  re- 
sponse is  one  of  continuous  vigilance  in 
efforts  to  remind  the  free  world  through 
petitions,  demonstrations,  and  desperate 
acts  of  suicide  that  they  refuse  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  treachery  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Let  us  respond  to  their  tireless  efforts 
by  continuing  our  refusal  to  recognize 


the  annexation  and  incorporation  of  tiie 
Baltic  States  by  Soviet  Russia.  And  let 
us  recognize  as  we  negotiate  at  the  Con- 
ference on  European  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Geneva  that  the  cherished 
ideals  of  truth,  freedom,  and  indepen- 
dence should  never  be  extinguished. 
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MRS.  GREEN  TEACHES  ACLU 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  sup- 
port the  concept  of  due  process  of  law. 
It  is  one  of  our  fundamental  liberties 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Many 
have  even  formed  organizations  to  pro- 
tect this  concept,  and  to  challenge  viola- 
tions in  the  court.  Yet  many  of  these 
same  persons  and  organizations  are 
strangely  silent  regarding  the  violation  of 
such  principles  with  respect  to  the  ciu:- 
rent  impeachment  process.  Indeed  those 
who  profess  to  champion  these  civil  rights 
are  themselves  ignoring  them  here. 

It  is  time  to  speak  out  in  protest  against 
those  who  urge  the  Congress  to  impeach 
without  examining  the  evidence,  and  who 
cloak  the  accused  with  a  presumption  of 
guilt  rather  than  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence which  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees to  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  close  friend  and  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Oregon,  Repre- 
sentative Edith  Green,  has  taken  a 
strong  stand  against  such  double  stand- 
ards, urging  the  preservation  of  due 
process  in  these  proceedings.  As  she  has 
stated  so  eloquently: 

The  means  by  which  we  arrive  at  our  deci- 
sion may  prove  of  even  greater  Importance 
than  the  decision  Itself  .  .  .  abandoning  the 
due  process  can  only  make  a  travesty  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  recent  article  detailing  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
I  would  urge  us  all  to  follow  her  strong 
leadership  in  taking  a  stand  against  any 
abuse  of  the  constitutional  guarantees 
which  we  hold  so  dear: 

Mas.  Oreen  Teaches  ACLTT 
(By  Bill  Anderson) 
Washincto(n. — One  of  the  most  respected 
members  of  the  UJS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  Mrs.  Edith  Green,  often  called  a 
liberal  Democrat  from  Oregon  as  she  helped 
m  the  presidential  nominations  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

Before  her  election  to  Congress  In  1954, 
Mrs.  Green  was  a  teacher.  Today,  as  she  Is 
about  to  step  out  of  the  Bouse  (although 
she  was  a  cinch  for  reelection) ,  her  expertise 
continues  to  be  in  the  field  of  education. 
Today  she  also  happens  to  be  teaching  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  a  thing  or 
two  about  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the 
federal  legislature. 

The  background  for  this  is  that  the  Oregon 
branch  of  the  ACLU  is  Just  as  staunchly 
pushing  for  the  impeachment  of  President 
Nixon  as  is  the  national  organization.  In 
Its  zeal,  the  Oregon  ACLU  sent  Mrs.  Green 
a  rather  long  letter,  which  we  excerpt: 

"We  regret  that  you  did  not  find  the  time 
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during  the   recess  to  disc  iss   impeachment 
Issues  with  us,"  the  ACLU  letter  says. 

"While  we  agree  that  tout  decision  on 
Impeachment  should  not  be  based  on  the 
opinions  of  your  constituei  its,  we  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  present  argum  ^nts  on  the  merits 
for  your  consideration. 

"We  hope  that  you  wll  reconsider  your 
position  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for 
you  to  decide  whether  the  President  should 
be  Impeached  prior  to  a  r  ;port  of  the  Judi- 
ciary committee.  Since  y<  u  would  only  be 
deciding  that  evidence  sh  )uld  be  presented 
to  the  Senate  so  that  1;  may  determine 
whether  he  Is  guilty  of  a:  i  Impeachable  of- 
fense, you  need  not  and  a  aould  not  require 
the  production  of  conclu  >lve  proof  of  the 
President's  guilt. 

"As  we  have  pointed  o\  t  in  o\ir  previous 
resolution,  evidence  sufflci  snt  to  J\xstlfy  im- 
peachment is  already  befsre  the  nation  as 
facts  which  are  not  disp^  ted  by  the  White 
House.  Evidence  sufficieni  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove many  of  the  charg<  s  against  Richard 
Nixon  will  apparently  not  be  made  available 
to  Congress  or  to  the  peo]  le  except  through 
the  Impeachment  process. 

"We  have  had  more  tha  i  a  year  of  trauma 
and  Impeachment  is  the  <  nly  way  to  end  it. 
The  House  of  Representa' Ives  has  a  consti- 
tutional duty  to  Impeacli .  Failure  to  do  so 
will  not  only  prolong  t  le  nation's  agony 
until  1976,  but  will  destro  7  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  form  c  f  government  for 
which  the  Revolutionary  War  was  fought: 
that  the  people  may  be  ree  of  tyranny  by 
virtue  of  a  system  limit  ng  the  powers  of 
government  generally  and  particularly  those 
of  the  chief  executive." 

Mrs.  Green  replied  th  it  she  was  "fully 
aware"  of  her  responsibilities.  She  acknowl- 
edged that  while  the  Hox^e  action  would  be 
similar  to  a  grand  Jury,  Jone  difference  was 
the  political  pressures  a 
said: 

"The  Members  of  the 
have   a   right — indeed,   a 
their  own  inquiry  in  a  dl| 
to  resist  outside  pressures  to  prejudge  the 
results.  While  I  appreciate  the  ACLU's  and 
other  lay  organizations'  Attempts  to  relieve 
me  and  my  colleagues  of]  our  constitutional 
responsibilities,  I.  speaklmg  for  myself,  most 
respectfully  decline.  I 

"The  House  has  appropriated  $1  million 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  assessing 
pertinent  data.  We  have  Uad  a  few  precedents 
to  guide  us  in  a  preceding  of  enormous 
consequence  both  to  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. The  means  by  iwhlch  we  arrive  at 
our  decision  may  prove  tt  even  greater  im- 
portance than  the  decBlon  itself.  As  the 
ACLU  should  surely  be  la  ware,  abandoning 
the  due  process  can  on}y  make  a  travesty 
of  Justice." 

Then  she  asks:   "Whei 
tion  does  It  state,  as  you 
that  'The  House  of 
constitutional  duty  to 
the  Constitution  reads, 
resentatives  .  .  .  shall 
of  Impeachment.'  To  m 
cant  difference." 

And  she  adds:  "Do  y 
the  House  should  acce] 
Inquiry,   the   concluslo 
any  other  organization? 
how   would   you   suggi 
organization's  concluslo: 
know  there  are  other 
viewpoint     is     diamet: 
yours  ..." 

Mrs.  Green  asks:  "Dolyou  believe  the  ac 
cused,  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the  least, 
are  entitled  to  a  presiuiiptlon  of  Innocence 
and  to  due  process  of  law?  If  so,  how  do  you 
Justify  the  ACLU's  current  nationwide  lobby- 
ing effort  to  pressure  laembers  of  Congress 
to  forthwith  Impeach  the  President?  .  .  ." 
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HON.  JAIME  BENITEZ 

OF  PUERTO   Rice 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVES 

Tuesduy,  June  isi  1974 

Mr.  BENITEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senate  will  be  considering 
S.  2784 — ^Vietnam  Era  Vejterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  oil  1974 — tomor- 
row. I  am  gladdened  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  recognizing  the  special  needs  of 
our  recent  returnees  fror 
am  especially  gratified  b^ 
visions  in  the  bill,  which 
viding  special  services  to 
era  veteran  who  has  a 
speaking  ability. 

If  the  problems  of  th 
serious,  they  are  even  niore  acute  for 
the  veteran  who  possesses  a  limited  com- 
mand of  the  English  language.  S.  2784 
provides  for  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation relating  to  beileflt  eligibility, 
claims,  education,  employfient,  et  cetera. 
It  also  provides  for  VA  counselors  in  areas 
where  there  are  large  concentrations  of 
Spanish-sumamed  veterans.  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, are  authorized  to  fund  groups  which 
possess  skills  and  expertise  in  veterans' 
affairs,  so  they  can  provic^  the  necessary 
special  information  and  orientation 
services  to  these  veterans.] 

I  would  like  to  recogniee  the  arduous 
task  undertaken  by  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Puerto  Rico  Veterans,  who  con- 
scientiously espouse  tha  cause  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  veteran,  and  who  have 
strongly  supported  the  Aforementioned 
provisions  in  the  bill.  Bbt  I  would  es- 
pecially like  to  endorse  land  commend 
Senator  Vance  Hartk£,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  | 
his  strong  initiative  ar 
which  will  be  of  incalci 
the  Puerto  Rican  veterar 
Rico  and  in  the  States.     I 

I  would  like  to  enter  I  in  the  Record 
the  letter  which  I  sent  Senator  Hartke 
in  this  regard:  I 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington.  D.a.  June  18. 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairt  Committee,  Old 
Senate  Office  Buildinff,  \Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Hartke:  1 1 
mend  you  and  your  collea 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affaii 
Veterans'  Outreach  Servlc^ 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  ! 
veteran.  Section  217  of  S. 
self  to  these  special  needslby  providing  for 
V.A.  information  in  Spanish,  and  V.A.  bilin- 
gual counsellors  In  areas  with  large  concen- 
trations of  Spanlsh-surnamed  veterans. 

The  aid  and  assistance  ichlch  Is  provided 
to  the  veteran  with  llmitedj  English-speaking 
ability  through  the  outreach  services  (Sec- 
tion 241,  Subchapter  IV,i  "Veterans'  Out- 
reach Services  Program")  is  commendable. 
This  section  provides  infofmatlon  regarding 
benefits,  education,  employment,  and  claims 
In  the  language  of  the  veteran  with  limited 
English-speaking  ability. 

In  addition.  Section  244  a  Hows  community- 
based  national  or  local  organizations  who 
possess  the  knowledge  audi  expertise,  to  pro- 
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vide  special  services  to  veterans,  through 
Federal  support,  particularly  through  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  act  favorably 
upon  legislation,  and  hope  that  these  Inval- 
uable provisions  dealing  with  the  needs  of 
those  veterans  with  limited  command  of  the 
English  language  will  be  reaffirmed  in  the 
final  blU. 

Cordially. 

Jamie  BenIfez. 


ONE  CONSTITUENT'S  VIEW 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  IS.  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  L.  E.  Cut- 
ler, a  constituent  in  the  26th  Congres- 
sional District  of  California  which  I 
represent,  has  requested  that  his  recent 
letter  to  me  be  read  into  the  Rkcoro.  In 
accord  with  his  wishes,  I  am  submitting 
his  letter: 

Los  Angelks,  Calif., 

Mat/  3, 1974. 
Congressman  Thomas  Reks, 
VJ.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  With  the  action  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Nixon,  regarding  the  tapes 
comes  a  clear  charge  to  all  of  Congress.  There 
is  no  debate,  no  possible  out,  no  compromise 
of  principle  available  to  provide  room  for 
more  inaction  on  Congress'  part.  The  con- 
gressional subpoena  Issued  to  Mr.  Nixon  and 
extended  for  his  convenience  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  was  defied.  Defied  by  Mr. 
Nixon  in  both  the  substance  of  the  "com- 
promise" and  In  principle.  The  tapes  were  not 
made  available,  and  I'm  not  certain  the  re- 
quested documents  were  delivered.  Now,  you 
t^  me  that  he  has  not  defied  Congress  and 
that  he  is  not  In  contempt  of  Congress. 

He  can  be  and  should  be  Impeached  on 
that  basis  alone.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  completely  disregards  his  oath  of  of- 
fice to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  he 
decides  how  Congress  shall  execute  its  right 
of  impeachment.  The  accused  or  Investigated 
(whichever  you  prefer)  edits  the  evidence 
and  tells  Congress,  "That's  it.  All  of  It.  That's 
aU  you  get.  And  now,  that  you  have  this,  I 
dont  want  you  to  Investigate  anything  else, 
milk  deals,  t^ixes,  contributions.  No.  Just 
look  at  the  edited  evidence  I've  delivered  to 

fOU." 

As  a  forum  for  this  gesture  of  defiance. 
Ut.  Nixon  chooses  to  go  before  national 
television  In  a  histrionic  speech  and  appeal 
to  the  people.  It  is  obvious  from  the  tran- 
scripts and  much  more  obvious  from  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  that  he  Is  not  fiUed  to  the 
stature  of  the  office.  He  finds  himself  In 
superior  company.  I  would  irnagin^.  that 
Grant  would  (have  been)  embarassed  to  be 
seen  with  Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that  the  act  of  impeach- 
ment was  the  most  solemn  Constitutional  act. 
Well,  that  shows  you  where  his  thoughts 
are.  The  most  solemn  act  in  a  Constitutional 
democracy  is  the  electoral  act  itself,  for  It  Is 
the  only  feeble  means  for  the  governed  to 
change  and  influence  the  direction  of  their 
state.  It  is  this  solemn  act  which  Mr.  Nixon 
has  abused  and  perverted  and  distorted  In 
every  one  of  his  campaigns.  It  is  In  part, 
for  these  same  abuses  that  be  Is  now  being 
investigated.  However,  he  now  sees  no  need 
even  to  be  discrete  in  his  abuse  of  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  as  evidenced  by  his  befaaTk» 
througbont  the  "Watergate"  Investlgationa. 

Still  congressmen  and  women  hold  their 
tongues,  Btlll  committees  debate  and  mull 
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over  this  and  that.  Do  you  all  think  there 
is  no  cause  for  reasonable  men  and  women 
to  wonder? 

"But  when  a  long  Train  of  Abuses  and 
Usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same 
Object,  evinces  a  Design  to  reduce  them  (the 
people)  under  absolute  Despotism,  It  is  their 
Right,  it  is  their  Duty,  to  throw  off  such 
Government,  and  to  provide  new  Guards 
for  their  future  Security." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4tb, 
1776. 

Something  to  think  on. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  L.  E.  CUTLER. 
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VIEWPOINT  ON  JEWISH  POOR 


HON.  BEIXA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   KEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS.  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
recently  appeared  in  Viewpoint,  a  publi- 
cation of  the  National  (Council  of  Young 
Israel,  that  is  of  special  interest  to  my 
constituency  and  ultimately  to  the  Con- 
gress as  well.  According  to  Jerome  M. 
Becker,  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
New  York  Coordinating  CJouncil  on  Jew- 
ish Poverty,  nearly  20  percent  of  New 
York  City  Jews  are  potential  welfare  re- 
cipients. These  astonishing  figures  came 
out  of  a  coordinating  council  study  of 
New  York's  Jewish  poor.  Rabbi  Jack 
Cohen,  who  is  executive  director  of  the 
Coordinating  Council,  disclosed  statistics 
showing  th^  one-tenth  of  New  York 
City's  Jewish  population  lives  below  the 
poverty  level  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Our  priorities  in  this  country  are 
topsy-turvy.  The  astronomical  amount  of 
money  we  are  spending  on  the  military 
could  be  better  spent  for  the  Nation's 
poor,  ill,  aged,  underprivileged,  and 
handicapped.  The  Federal  budget,  at  a 
time  of  supposed  and  lUusionary  jjeace, 
includes  the  highest  military  appropria- 
tions ever  proposed — some  $94  billion. 
There  is  no  way  to  justify  this  misuse  of 
human  and  natural  resources. 

On  disclosing  the  numbers  of  Jewish 
poor.  Rabbi  Cohen  declared: 

We  must  be  ever  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
only  the  Federal  Government  commands  the 
personnel  and  the  funding  needed  to  break 
the  pattern  of  poverty  that  ruthlessly  en- 
traps its  victims. 

I  concur  with  Rabbi  Cohen's  observa- 
tion and  therefore  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing article  to  the  attention  of  my  c(A- 
leagues: 

Jewish   Poor 

Oue  out  of  every  five  Jews  In  New  York 
City  is  a  potential  welfftre  recipient.  Jerome 
M.  Becker,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  Coordinating  CouncU  on  Jewish  Pov- 
erty, declared  recently. 

Commenting  on  the  results  of  &  report 
compiled  by  the  Coordinating  Council,  the 
central  communal  body  for  ameliorating  the 
plight  of  New  York  City's  Jewish  poor.  Mr. 
Becker  said,  "Our  statistical  daU  discloses 
that  357,100  persons,  or  19.9  per-cent  of  the 
estimated  1,800,000  Jews  in  New  York,  may 
now  be  considered  potential  welfare  risks." 
This  represents  an  Increase  of  85,500  persons 
from  the  total  of  272,000  poor  Jews  cited  by 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Phiianthropies  la 


its  1972  demographic  report  on  the  Jewish 
poor. 

The  latest  study,  prepared  by  Coordinating 
Council  Executive  Director  Babbi  Jack  Sim- 
cha  Cohen,  disclosed  a  tot*l  of  liK>,aO0  per- 
sons, or  10.6  per-cent  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion living  vinder  tbe  Poverty  Level.  A  (otal 
of  80.800  persons,  or  4.5  per-cent  of  New 
York  City's  Jews  have  incomes  between  the 
Poverty  and  Near  Poverty  levels.  (Near  Pov- 
erty is  defined  as  tbe  msjcimum  Inoome  of 
tbe  Poverty  Level  multlpled  by  1.26)  These 
two  categories  constitute  the  estimated  272,- 
000  Jewish  poor,  the  earlier  figure  reported 
by  the  Federation. 

However,  in  recent  Federal  programs,  the 
Bureau  of  labor  Statistics  Lower  Income 
Level  has  been  utilized  as  the  base  f<Nr  de- 
fining low  income.  In  addition,  this  figure 
has  been  utUlzed  in  New  York  City  as  tbe 
criteria  to  determine  the  number  of  resi- 
dents who  are  potential  "risks"  of  going  on 
welfare.  According  to  the  New  York  City 
Human  Resources  Administration,  these  are 
persons  who  Just  manage  to  make  ends  meet 
and  must  turn  to  welfare  in  any  financial 
crisis;  e.g.  sporadic  unemployment. 

By  taking  this  new  income  category  into 
account,  an  additional  85,500  persons,  or  4.8 
per-cent  of  the  total  Jewish  population  of 
New  York  City  may  now  be  labelled  poten- 
tial welfstre  risks. 

While  the  survey  discloses  that  1,105,400 
or  61.4  per-cent  of  New  York's  Jews  earn 
decent  incomes  which  are  greater  than  the 
moderate  BLS  level,  tbe  percentage  of  po- 
tential welfare  risks  has  now  outstripped 
the  percentage  of  working  class,  defined  as 
having  Incomes  between  the  BLS  lower  and 
moderate  budgets,  which  now  constitutes 
337,600  or  18.6  percent  of  New  York  City's 
total  Jewish  population. 

orthodox    NEEDS    CITED 

Furthermore  the  report  notes,  these  stand- 
ards do  not  take  Into  accoimt  the  additional 
needs  of  Orthodox  Jews  for  kosher  food, 
or  the  cost  of  day  school  education.  "As  a 
result  of  these  expendltvues  for  rtUglous 
necessities."  Rabbi  Cohen  noted,  "certain 
segments  of  society  may  actuaUy  be  poor 
even  though  their  Incomes  are  above  the  of- 
flclaUy  accepted  yardstick  level." 

Indicating  that  the  statistical  data  uti- 
lized in  compiling  the  report  was  now  nearly 
two  years  old.  Rabbi  Cohen  added,  "It  Is  Im- 
perative to  note  that,  when  one  takes  into 
account  tbe  skyrocketing  rate  of  Inflation, 
especiaUy  as  It  pertains  to  food  ooeU,  and 
the  problems  of  ristiig  unemployment,  par- 
ticularly as  they  are  exacerbated  by  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  these  figures  of  Jew£  approach- 
ing the  poverty  level  are.  in  reaUty.  mlnl- 
mimi  estimates.  Were  one  able  to  compOe  a 
1974  up-date  on  these  figures,  all  Indlcles 
point  to  a  dramatic  rise  In  the  percentage 
ot  persons  in  the  Poor  and  Near  Poor  cate- 
gories." 

Noting  that  "the  organised  Jewish  com- 
munity does  not  poaseas  the  boundless  re- 
sources needed  to  support  tbe  masses  of 
the  needy  and  the  Impoverished."  Rabbi  Co- 
hen declared,  "we  must  be  ever  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  only  the  Federal  Government 
oommands  tbe  penonne!  and  the  funding 
needed  to  break  the  pattern  of  poverty  that 
ruthlessly  entraps  Its  victims." 

pkrsonnei.  briscb  cap 

Calling  upon  Jewish  organisattons  to  akl 
the  Coordmatlng  Council  in  the  development 
of  "facilitators."  people  who  know  to  prop- 
erly and  legally  '"work  the  system."  Mr. 
Becker  added.  "As  a  result  of  this  report 
It  becomes  evident  that  our  prtortty  must 
be  to  train  the  personnel  who  will  serve  as 
the  interlocking  bridge  between  communal 
needs  and  governmental  aid.  In  Iceeptng  with 
its  roie  of  communal  advocacy,  the  CoorU- 
natlng  Council  will  exert  every  effort  to  In- 
sure that  a  high  level  of  rapport  Is  main- 
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talned  between  the  government  and  the 
poor." 

The  Metropolitan  New  York  Coordinating 
Council  on  Jewish  Poverty  represents  more 
than  three  score  national  and  grass  roots 
leadership  organizations,  Including  the  Na- 
tlonel  CotincU  of  Young  Israel,  providing  a 
communal  response  to  Jewish  poverty  In 
New  York  City.  In  December  1972,  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  received  a  grant  from  the 
New  York  City  Human  Resources  Adminis- 
tration. This  grant  was  renewed  with  a  30 
per-cent  increase  In  December.  1973.  for 
1973-74.  In  addition,  the  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil has  been  awarded  a  grant  from  the  Fed- 
eral Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Coordinating  Council  has  developed 
neighborhood  Jewish  Community  Action 
Programs  in  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Man- 
hattan and  In  the  Concourse  section  of  the 
Bronx.  In  addition.  It  has  staffed  local  Jew- 
ish community  councils  in  Boro  Park, 
Brighton  Beach,  Coney  Island,  Crown 
Heights,  Queens,  the  Rockaways,  Rugby- 
East  Flatbush  and  Washington  Heights  In- 
wood,  provides  research  on  Jewish  poverty, 
and  serves  as  an  advocate  of  the  Jewish 
poor. 
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U-CREST  FIRE  COMPANY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  that  June  20  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  U-Crest  Fire 
Company,  Inc.  of  Cheektowaga,  N.Y.  On 
that  day  in  1924  a  group  of  community 
minded  and  dedicated  men  formed  a  fire 
company  which  presently  holds  the  dis- 
tinction of  providing  protection  for  more 
property  than  any  other  fire  company  In 
Cheektowaga,  N.Y. 

I  draw  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because  of  my  continuous  inter- 
est in  fire  prevention  and  control  act 
benefits  and  services  for  both  full-time 
and  volunteer  firefighters.  I  recently 
helped  sponsor  H.R.  11989.  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

This  measure  would,  specifically 

Create  a  National  Bureau  of  Fire 
Safety  and  a  Fire  Research  Center 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce; 

Authorize  an  improved  treatment  pro- 
gram to  be  conducted  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Heal  tli; 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  extend  loan 
insurance  to  nursing  homes  for  fire  pre- 
vention equpiment;  and 

Provide  reimbursement  for  local  flre- 
fighting  efforts  on  Federal  property. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  establishes  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  National  Bu- 
reau of  Fire  Safety,  within  which  will  be 
established  a  U.S.  Fire  Academy. 

These  benefits  will  be  available  to  full- 
time  and  volunteer  departments. 

The  second  objective  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  fire  date  clearing- 
house to  provide  a  better  understanding 
of  the  fire  problem  and  to  secure  accu- 
rate, reliable  data  urgently  needed  In 
order  to  expand  fire  technology  R.  &  D. 
programs. 


The  third  objective  is  '  o  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  NASA  technc  logy  to  the  fire 
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The  ij- Crest  Volunteer  Fire  Company, 
Uke  all  others,  deserves  thiese  benefits  and 
deserves,  to  be  supported  by  the  Congress. 

The  U-Crest  Fire  Com  jany  had  mod- 
est beginnings  with  only  the  bare  mini- 
mum of  equipment.  Th;  devoted  men 
worked  hard  to  achieve  their  present 
status  which  currently  I  oasts  the  most 
modei-n  fireflghting  equi  pment  and  fa- 
cilities. 

Certainly  the  efforts  ai  d  the  deserving 
rewards  of  such  efforts  should  not  go 
unnoticed.  Certainly  a  i  organization 
which  exists  because  of  the  loyalty  and 
imdying  dedication  ol  80  volunteer 
men  should  serve  as  a  m  adel  to  all  com- 
munity-oriented agencie  i  and  must  gain 
the  recognition  it  merits. 

The  U-Crest  Fire  Company  provided 
me  with  a  brief  history  of  their  career 
focusing  on  the  highligl  ts  of  their  his- 
tory. It  is  now  my  privilege  to  relate 
their  experiences  and  >ay  how  proud 
I  am  of  those  volunteer  firefighters  not 
only  from  U-Crest  but  a  1  over  our  com- 
munity and  country  whc  give  unselfishly 
so  we  can  be  safe  from  the  scourge  of 

fire. 

How  It  All  1  ieoan 
In  the  summer  of  1924,  upon  the  urging 
of  several  local  merchants,  a  group  of  young 
men:  Bremlller,  Path,  Wii  e,  Schleder,  Kiel- 
nolz.  Kron,  and  several  c  thers  met  at  the 
Gangnagel  Real  Estate  off  ce  located  on  the 
north  corner  of  Northcres;  and  Union.  The 
building  is  now  moved  ba<  k  on  lot  from  the 
corner.  The  fire  compan  r  was  born,  and 
after  several  meetings  it  this  location, 
moved  its  headquarters  t<  the  backroom  of 
a  tavern  owned  by  Bap  ist  Schleder  and 
located  on  the  comer  of  Jnion  and  George 
Urban. 

The  Infant  flre  compai  y  took  the  name 
U-Crest  from  the  U  Shap  ed  curve  made  at 
the  Intersection  of  NorU  crest  and  South- 
crest  Ave.  By  standing  at  Union  and  George 
Urban  and  looking  down  t  le  trolly  tracks  on 
Orchard  Place  this  U  was  clearly  visible. 

The  first  fire  of  recoUi  ctlon  was  In  the 
Wenzel  home  on  Orchar<  .  A  chimney  flre. 
The  men  responded  am  fought  the  flre 
with  the  only  equlpmeni  they  had  at  the 
time;  two-hand-held  fir«  extinguishers  of 
approx.  5  lb.  each,  carrle<  on  the  run  from 
the  back-room  hall. 

The  equipment  situatiftn  Improved  when 
EggertsvlUe  loaned  U-Crsst  a  hand-drawn 
hose  cart.  This  was  kept  In  a  garage  which 
stood,  until  recently.  Jus;  across  Evergreen 
from  the  present  flreho  ase.  At  an  alarm 
the  men  would  run  to  Dan  Davids  back 
door,  get  the  key  which  hung  by  a  round 
steak-bone  from  a  naU,  o"  »en  the  garage  and 
pull  the  hosecart  to  the  i  cene.  Occasionally, 
the  cart  was  tied  to  a  ci  r  for  the  trip. 

The  year  1928  was  a  tiomentous  one  for 
U-Crest.  Ground  was  bi  sken  for  the  flre- 
house  and  an  honest-t^-goodness  Buffalo 
pumper  was  received.  TMe  hosecart  was  re- 
turned to  EggertsvlUe  wl  ere  it  may  still  be 
seen.  The  bill  for  the  cpnstruction  of  the 
flrehouse?  $19,000!  Thia  flrehouse  Is  the 
central  structure  of  our  present  hall  with 
the  exception  of  the  original  hosetower  which 
blew  down,  siren  and  all ,  in  a  heavy  wind- 
storm. 

The  30's  were  hard  yea^s  but  by  Individual 
sacrifice  the  company  continued  to  serve  the 
community. 

During  the  war  the  m(  mbers  of  the  com- 
pany were  required  to  »ke  their  turn  In 
sleeping  at  the  flrehouse  each  night.  George 
Keller,  company  Secretary,  would  shine  a 
light  In  the  window  eac  i  night  to  check. 


Dtirlng  the  war  years  the  me  a  were  trained 

reconditioned 
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in  flrst-ald  and  in  1944  the  

Dodge  panel  truck  went  int)  service  as   a 
rescue  truck. 

In  1952  with  the  purchase  ._   —  

Quad    and    in    1956    with    th !    replacement 
of  the  Buffalo  by  a  Maxim  pui  nper  the  mod 

em  era  at  U-Crest  began.  The  ' " 

followed  quickly.  In  1958  the 
Aid  truck,  two  1000  Gallon  per 


improvements 
Maxim  First- 
minute  pump- 


ers, the  Snorkel  and  this  yeai  the  1500  gal- 
lon per  minute  diesel  pumper  from  Ward  La 
France  and  the  GMC  Emergnncy  truck  for 
house  calls. 


far 


The  beginnings  were  humb 
provements  were  many,  but 
has  brought  U-Crest  this 
but  propel  us  eagerly  into  the 

U-Crest  Fire  Company  Is 
Clover   Place   near   the   Gen 
Geo.  Urban-Union  lntersectlo|is 
of  Cheektowaga.  It  is  one  of 
panics  in  Cheektowaga 
rating,  and  affords  fire  . 
property  valuation  than  any 
pany  In  town. 

Paul  Tachok  Jr.  has  been  ckilef  since  1956. 
His  father  PatU  Tachok  Sr.  is  one  of  the 
Charter  members  and  still  active  In  the 
company. 

Our  equipment  consists  o\  4  pumpers;  1 
Snorkel;  2  Rescue  Trucks  all]  manned  by  80 
active  volunteer  firemen. 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  m  1974 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Govern- 
ment inattention  or  local  4ecay  often  in- 
spires unusual  remedial 
vate  citizens. 

Two  examples  of  such 
recently  described  in  tli 
Times.  In  one  case,  a  ydung  Bronxite, 
Frank  Kowalski,  prodded  ithe  New  York 
City  Parks  Department  to  protect  the 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  cottage,  a  landmark 
which  had  suffered  from  ' 
dalism;  he  was  hired  as 
man.  In  another  case,  Brc  . 
mander,  Anthony  V.  Bouia,  a  Scarsdale 
resident,  organized  a  volunteer  program 
to  clean  up  the  banks  of  the  Bronx  River. 
Bronxite  Ruth  Anderberg  and  Queens 
resident,  Herbert  Miller,  are  now  coordi- 
nating this  very  successfifl  effort. 

These  citizens  should  ^e  commended 
for  assuming  an  active  responsibility  for 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life 
in  their  community.  Certiinly  all  Amer- 
icans can  benefit  from  thalr  example  and 
find  opportunities  for  sir 
their  own  communities.  I] 
Record  the  articles  froil 
edition  of  the  Times : 

Bronx  Project  Is  Litting  j 

Banks 

(By  AUan  M.  S^ 

An  alien  growth  Is  poking 

of  the  Bronx  River  near  We 

It  Is  grass. 

What  kept  it  from  growliig  before,  at  the 
busy  crossroads  Just  south  of  the  Bronz  Zoo, 
was,  among  other  things,  the  following: 

Six  wrecked  cars,  two  rusted  horse  trailers, 
60  to  60  refrigerators,  one  >  llscarded  as-foot 


lar  action  in 

I  include  in  the 

the  May  25 

Pace  of  River's 

egal) 

;|out  of  the  banks 
;  Farms  Square. 


lamppost,  five  rotted  sofa  beds,  a  mimeo- 
graph machine,  two  boiler  tanks  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  upright  piano.  And — oh,  yes — a 
wine  press. 

All  of  that  has  been  hauled  off  so  far  in  a 
month-old  volunteer  project  that  yesterday 
drew  100  seventh-grade  pupils  to  the  river 
with  rakes,  shovels,  pitchforks  and  zeal. 

'keep  CIVnjZATXON  CLEAN' 

"We've  got  to  keep  civUlzation  clean,"  said 
12-year-oId  Philip  Jones  as  he  hefted  a  small 
boiUder.  A  classmate.  PhyUU  Savage,  IS, 
shoveled  rocks  into  a  tar  bucket  and  called 
to  a  woman  passer-by.  "We're  cleaning  up 
New  York  City." 

"You've  got  a  long  time  to  go,"  said  the 
woman,  who  had  a  point.  Rusting  Junk  and 
old  tires  still  line  much  of  the  river's  path 
through  the  Bronx.  In  at  least  two  spots,  in 
ttie  East  230*8,  raw  sewage  pours  in  from  open 
pipes. 

Environmentalists  of  the  New  York  Botan- 
ical Gardens  concluded  In  a  report  the  other 
day,  "At  no  point  In  Ite  course  Is  the  Bronx 
River  water  suitable  for  drinking."  Below 
Yonkers,  they  said,  "the  river  is  unsuitable 
for  bathing,  swimming  or  other  recreational 
purposes." 

"When  I  was  a  kid,  living  nearby  on  Cro- 
tona  Park,  my  father  and  I  used  to  go  bath- 
ing on  that  river."  said  the  pupils'  science 
teacher,  31-year-old  Martin  Gidansky,  who 
now  lives  in  the  Biverdale  section.  "The 
water  was  pretty  clean  then.  We've  been 
teaching  the  kids  to  take  water  samples  and 
soil  samples  to  show  them  what  they're  up 
against." 

Along  with  the  seventh -graders,  from  In- 
termediate School  167,  cleanup  volunteers 
have  Included  Bronx  units  of  the  National 
Ouard,  local  tow-truck  owners,  and  scrap 
•lealers,  who  sell  what  they  fish  up.  The  city 
has  assigned  Sanitation  Department  and 
Water  Resources  Department  equipment  to 
help  out  In  free  moments. 

Coordinating  the  Job  is  an  effervescent 
young  woman  named  Ruth  Anderberg,  ad- 
ministrative assistant  for  a  nonprofit  study 
group  in  Manhattan.  Yesterday.  In  Jeans  and 
sweater,  she  beamed  as  a  dty  bucket  crane 
■cooped  up  mounds  of  fiber  dumped  In  the 
river  by  an  upholsterer. 

"They  handle  that  thing  like  it  was  sugar 
tongs,"  she  said. 

Miss  Anderberg  hopes  the  project  will  last 
for  years,  creating  "parkland  all  the  way 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river."  Already,  she 
said,  other  teams  are  at  work  near  the  West- 
chester County  line  and  inside  the  zoo. 

The  project's  founder — who  Jokes  that  he 
has  "nothing  to  offer  except  bullying  power" 
— is  Assistant  Chief  Inspector  Anthony  V. 
Bouza,  borough  commander  of  the  police. 

"At  home,  my  wife  and  kids  and  I  walk  the 
banks  of  the  Bronx  River  and  It's  bucolic," 
said  the  chief."  Every  day  I  would  ride  in  on 
the  train  and  look  out  and  think.  "Why 
should  the  Bronx  Uve  that  way?'  We  picked 
West  Farms  for  a  start  because  I  wanted 
it  in  the  heart  of  the  ghetto,  where  things 
were  worst.  I  wanted  people  to  see  that 
things  could  happen  here.  That  goes  to  the 
root  of  everything." 

A  Gentle  Poet  Now  Peotects  Poe 

Cottage  in   Bronx 

(By  Richard  Severo) 

About  2  A.M.  last  April  30.  a  drunk  stum- 
bled up  to  the  front  door  of  the  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  cottage  in  the  Bronx  and  tried  to  kick 
the  front  door  down. 

It  wasn't  out  of  malice;  he  was  drunk  and 
he  was  cold. 

The  door  to  the  house  where  Poe  lived  128 
years  ago  swung  open,  and  in  a  scene  Poe 
would  have  relished  the  drunk  found  him- 
self confronted  with  an  elongated  shadow, 
which  explained  that  this  was  a  museum! 
not  a  flop -house  and  that  the  drunk  might 
be  better  off  elsewhere. 
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As  surprised  as  anyone  In  his  condition 
could  be.  the  drunk  stumbled  off  toward 
benches  in  the  park  at  Grand  Concourse  and 
Kingsbridge  Road,  mumbling  and  wonder- 
ing at  how  a  museum  would  have  someone 
around  at  that  tiour. 

The  watchman,  only  recently  hired,  in 
question,  is  himself  a  poet,  a  young  man 
who  has  read  everything  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
ever  UTote  and  who  is  determined  that  while 
be  is  around,  there'U  be  no  more  nighttime 
vandalism  at  the  Poe  cotu^e. 

Frank  Kowalski,  a  a4-year-old  Uterature 
major  at  John  Jay  CoUege,  is  a  taU,  thin 
young  man  who  has  to  keep  explaining  to 
people  that  be  reaUy  doesnt  want  to  be  a 
poUce  officer,  although  bis  late  father  was  a 
detective  and  his  school  is  best  known  for 
its  courses  in  police  science. 

I  grew  up  right  around  the  corner  on 
Briggs  Avenue,"  Mr.  Kowalski  said  the  other 
day,  "and  I've  seen  this  neighborhood  de- 
cline. I  got  so  upeet  at  what  was  happening 
to  the  Poe  cottage  that  I  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

What  he  did  was  to  write  to  the  Parks  De- 
partment expressing  his  concern,  and  as  a 
result,  be  has  become  the  Department's  an- 
swer to  drunks  and  drug  addicts.  He  fiends 
at  least  five  nights  a  week  in  the  cottage 
(salary:  $111  a  week)  and  he  regards  it  as 
kind  of  a  scholarship,  for  from  his  point  of 
view,  no  other  place  in  New  York  can  equal 
the  cottage  as  a  place  to  write  and  sketch 
(Mr.  Kowalski  Illustrates  all  his  poems),  and 
with  minor  interruptions  from  an  occasion- 
al would-be  night-time  Intruder,  Mr.  Kowal- 
ski Is  free  to  Immmerse  himself  In  the  past. 
In  the  ambience  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Kowalski  has  become  the 
Parks  Department's  answer  to  night  time 
vandalism  at  the  cottage.  He  spends  at  least 
five  nights  a  week  In  the  cottage,  but  stag- 
gers his  hours  so  that  potential  malefactors 
can't  determine  his  schedule. 


YAMAHA8    SCARE   COMMERCIALS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
censed that  a  Japanese  company  doing 
big  business  in  the  United  States  has  now 
seen  fit  to  attempt  to  profit  by  fanning 
fears  of  new  gasoline  shortages  and  price 
hikes  here. 

I  refer  to  Yamaha,  the  Japanese  mo- 
torcycle maker,  which  currently  is  filling 
the  airwaves  with  speculations  that  our 
fuel  shortage  suddenly  may  worsen  and 
gasoline  prices  shoot  up  to  $1  a  gallon. 
The  "commercials"  cite  warnings  made 
back  in  the  midst  of  the  recent  crisis — 
warnings  which  use  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  gasoline.  At  the  same  time.  I 
might  add,  we  are  urged  to  give  up  our 
U.S.-made  motor  cars  and  thus  create 
greater  American  joblessness. 

As  a  Member  of  this  Congress,  I  pro- 
test this  kind  of  scare  merchandising  and 
especially  by  a  foreign  concern  which 
has  enjoyed  high  profits  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket while  American  competitors  con- 
tinue to  find  it  almost  impossible  be- 
cause of  import  restrictions  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Japan. 

Few  domestic  firms,  to  my  knowledge, 
are  bent  on  frightening  us  into  buying 
their  products.  And  I  think  the  FCC 
ought  to  look  Into  the  Yamaha  ''dollar- 
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a-gallon"  commercial  on  the  simple 
grounds  that  it  is  not  telling  the  present 
truth  about  our  fuel  situation. 


WHAT'S    HAPPENING    TO    CHEESE? 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  representative  of  Wisconsin's 
Sixth  Congressional  District — and  the 
many  people  who  own  and  operate  dairy 
farms  there — ^I  have  been  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  harmful  effect  ad- 
ministration policies  have  had  on  dairy 
farming  in  the  Nation. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to 
uncertainty  in  the  dairy  industry.  Among 
them  are  the  administration's  circum- 
vention of  existing  import  quotas  on  non- 
fat dry  milk,  butter,  and  cheese;  its  fail- 
ure to  raise  support  prices  at  the  proper 
time;  its  ill-advised  imposition  of  wage/ 
price  controls;  publication  of  the  Flani- 
gan  report;  inadequate  inspection  of 
dairy  imports;  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's failure  to  implement  countervail- 
ing duties  on  imports  from  countries  sub- 
sidizing their  dairy  industry. 

The  net  effect  of  these  actions  and  fail- 
ures to  act  is  that  dairy  farmers  and 
processors  alike  are  having  a  difficult 
time  continuing  operations.  And  some 
farmers  who  do  maintain  their  herds  are 
having  a  hard  time  finding  a  market  for 
their  milk. 

This  is  an  incredibly  serious  problem. 
What  is  happening — and  will  continue 
to  unless  drastic  immediate  action  is 
taken — is  a  closing  down  of  operations 
by  milk  producers  and  processors.  The 
administration's  announcement  last 
week  that  it  will  be  buying  surplus  cheese 
at  the  support  price  is  welcome  news  to 
those  who  have  seen  cheese  selling  below 
that  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  price 
chain  only  to  be  sold  to  consumers  at 
steadily  rising  prices  at  the  retail  leveL 
Further  action  to  restrict  imports,  to 
implement  countervailing  duties  wher« 
applicable  and  to  toughen  import  quality 
standards  is  clearly  needed.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  not  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  work.  In  fact,  admin- 
istration actions  have  completely  skewed 
the  entire  cheese  market. 

Carl  Zimmermann,  diiector  of  commu- 
nications for  WITI-TV,  channel  6  in  Mil- 
waukee, in  a  June  7  editorial,  presented 
an  excellent  case  for  immediate  change 
in  our  present  dairy  policies.  I  commend 
It  to  your  attention : 

{Editorial,  June  7,  19741 
What's  Happkninc  to  CaiKBa  m  tbb  Dakt 
State? 
It  came  as  quite  a  shock  to  all  of  ua  ...  a 
cheese  storage  plant  suddenly  stopped  taking 
milk  products  from  a  large  number  of  Mara- 
thon County  dairy  farmers  .  .  .  thus  denying 
the  mUk  producers  their  matlcet. 

Yes,  it  happened  here  in  the  dairy  state. 
Your  first  thought,  of  course.  Is  .  .  .  this 
shows  thers^B  a  surplus  and  by  ta»e  law  of 
supply  and  demand  .  .  .  the  price  of  cheese 
at  the  s\ipermarket  should  be  oomtng  down. 
Well  .  .  .  not  ao!  Prices  are  atUl  high  .  .  . 
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and  the  farmer  not  only  get  leas  money  .  .  . 
but  has  one  beck  of  a  time  trying  to  find  a 
market  for  bis  product. 

What  is  happening  here,  is  that  we  have 
bureaucratic  manipulators  at  work  .  .  .  con- 
trolling the  market  at  severe  cost  to  both  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer.  Blame  must  go  to 
the  farm  administration.  They  have  so-called 
experts  who  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  predict 
future  market  conditions.  Its  obvious  those 
manipulators  have  "goofed"  on  allowing  a 
flood  of  cheese  Imports. 

Where  is  our  faith  In  the  good  old  law  of 
supply  and  demand?  TV6  hopes  the  so-called 
experts  will  stop  tampering  with  that  law. 
It  has  worked  In  the  past  .  .  .  there's  no  rea- 
son why  it  shouldn't  work  now  .  .  .  for  the 
betterment  of  both  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer. 


CHANGES  FOR  PORTUGAL 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 


or    MABTI^ND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
change  in  government  in  Portugal  should 
be  a  welcome  sign  for  the  African  States 
under  Portugese  rule — Mozambique,  An- 
gola, and  Guinea-Bissau. 

These  areas  represent  three  of  the  last 
bastions  of  colonialism  in  Africa,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  new  Portuguese  regime 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  gives  new  impe- 
tus to  the  continentwide  drive  for  free- 
dom and  human  rights.  Particularly  wel- 
come Is  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful 
transition.  aflOrming  the  rule  of  law  after 
years  of  guerrilla  activity. 

As  the  Mideast  situation  moves  slowly 
toward  stability,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
United  States  too  can  give  increased  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  colcaiialism 
and  provide  significant  diplomatic  and 
economic  support  to  governments  ob- 
taining independence.  Some  of  the  least 
developed  countries  in  the  world  tire  in 
Africa,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
we  do  more,  not  simply  to  relieve  human 
suffering,  but  also  to  assist  these  coun- 
tries along  their  own  chosen  paths  of 
developing  their  often  limited  natural 
resources  and  abundant  manpower  into 
self  sufiQcient  economies.  A  recent  edito- 
rial in  the  Baltimore  Sun  summed  up  the 
promise  of  Portugal's  new  government 
for  the  Africans: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  1, 1974) 
Chances  roK  Portugal 
Breaths  of  fresh  air  are  sweeping  Portugal. 
An  army  Junta  may  be  a  strange  source  of 
clTil  liberties.  General  Antonio  de  Splnola 
is  by  background  an  authoritarian  and  hardly 
a  democratic  figure.  But  in  their  compara- 
tively bloodless  coup  and  remarkably  hu- 
mane transfer  of  power,  Portugal's  new 
rulers  have  abolished  a  dictatorship,  censor- 
ship and  the  political  police.  In  promising  a 
provisional  government  of  varied  views,  free 
speech  and  assembly,  free  political  associa- 
tions and  elections  within  a  year.  General 
Splnola  has  created  the  expectations,  of  lib- 
eral democracy.  In  calling  for  a  negotiated 
rather  tbioi  military  conclusion  to  the  three 
wars  In  African  colonies,  General  Splnola  has 
raised  domestic  bc^ee  for  an  end  to  the  costly 
fighting,  and  encovu'aged  the  rebels  In 
Guinea-Bissau,  Mozambique  and  Angola. 

The  International  Implications  are  large. 
Democracy  In  Portugal  would  raise  pressure 
In  Spain  for  comparable  reforms  there.  De- 
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mocracy  and  an  end  to  tli  e  colonial  wars 
would  make  Portugal  a  less  embarrassing  ally 
In  NATO  and  create  political  acceptability 
should  Portugal  later  seek  to  join  the  Com- 
mon Market,  which  would  further  heighten 
demands  for  democracy  in  Sftain  and  Greece. 
Independence  for  Angola.  Mozambique  and 
Guinea-Bissau  would  proba^)ly  nvimber  the 
days  of  the  minority  white  .regime  In  Rho- 
desia, and  create  difficulties  or  South  Africa. 
Contradictions  are  built  :  nto  the  present 
situation.  General  Splnola  -intlclpates  that 
the  Africans  wlU  freely  negotiate  a  federa- 
tion with  Portugal,  while  tl  e  African  rebels 
vow  to  fight  on  until  totil  independence. 
Mario  Soares,  the  democrat  Ic  Socialist  who 
has  triumphantly  returned  from  exile,  is  a 
valiant  crusader  for  dema  racy,  but  when 
the  real  left  emerges,  Its  nat  ire  and  strength 
may  well  alarm  the  likes  of  3eneral  Splnola. 
Throughout  history,  rebel  regimes  have 
failed  to  deliver  liberties  th*y  promised.  The 
deposed  prime  minister,  Klarcello  Caetano, 
himself  abolished  the  hate4  political  police 
amid  general  rejoicing,  onlt  to  retain  them 
under  different  initials.  Wliat  Is  clear  now 
is  that  the  Portuguese  have  responded  en- 
thusiastically to  the  promise  of  liberal  de- 
mocracy. Any  attempt  to  de  ly  It  would  meet 
opposition  that  the  junta  ai  id  General  Spln- 
ola have  summoned  Into  bel)  ig. 
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TVA         ANNOUNCES 
MONTHLY        RATE 
POLICY 


NEW-STYLE 
ESCALATOR 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSI  E 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPH  ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenness  le.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Autjiority  in  an  un- 
precedented series  of  elettric  power  rate 
increases  in  the  past  few  years  has  boost- 
ed power  rates  8  times  in  7  years,  aggre- 
gating a  net  increase  of  80  percent  to  the 
public.  I 

Many  people  in  the  "ifennessee  Valley 
are  concerned  and  are  protesting  these 
increases  and  now  TVA  has  annoxmced  a 
new  method  of  adjustihg  power  rates 
monthly— rates  will  "fliat",  depending 
upon  the  cost  of  coal  each  month. 

The  increases — ^the  latest  one  in- 
cluded— have  raised  questions  in  the 
minds  of  many  TVA  customers  as  to  who 
is  setting  policy  for  TV,  ^— the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budge ; — OMB — ^in  the 
White  House,  or  the  TVA  Board. 

These  Increases  and  the  revenue  real- 
ized from  each  Increase  as  reported  by 
TVA  are  as  follows: 


Month  rate  increase  effective 


July  1967.... 
March  1969.. 
August  1969.. 
August  1970. 
Octot>er  1970. 
January  1973 
January  1974 
August  1974. 


I  Fuel  escalator  cliuse. 


bad 


In  prior  years  TVA 
fled  reputation  of  hav^g 
the  lowest  in  the  Nation. 

Now,  however,  althoii  gh 
still  insist  that  overall  "IJVA 


Average       Additional 

percent  of  annual 

increase  revenue 


7.5 

$27,300,000 

7.3 

28.200,000 

6.0 

24,800.000 

3.4 

16,20»r000 

24.1 

98,700.000 

8.9 

64,600,000 

20.0 

190,000,000 

3.0 

0) 

built 

a  justi- 

rates  among 

TVA  officials 

's  power  rates 
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remain  lower  than  the  natic  nal  average, 
the  fact  is  that,  according  tc  TVA,  TVA's 
rate  of  increase  since  197(  is  .33  of  a 
cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  whii  ;h  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  national  arerage  of  .32 
for  power  rate  increases  per  kilowatt 
hour. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations,  which  I 
am  honored  to  serve  as  chaii-man,  has 
indicated  that  TVA  has  increased  its 
rates  70  percent  from  1961-1972,  while 
investor-owned  utilities  increased  their 
rates  by  an  average  of  12  percent  during 
that  same  period. 

This  is  not  a  bright  picture  for  a  public 
power  agency. 

The  significance  of  this  parallel  pat- 
tern of  rate  increases  by  TyA  and  other 
utilities,  in  my  view,  is  that  TVA,  which 
was  formerly  a  low-cost  power  yardstick, 
is  becoming  a  higher  cost  power  pace- 
setter. I 

I  have  warned  repeatedly  since  the 
cun-ent  epidemic  of  rate  increases  began 
in  1967,  and  have  admonished  TVA  that 
this  agency  is  losing  its  image  as  a  low- 
cost  power  rate  yardstick — tts  traditional 
role  in  the  field  of  public  power. 

It  now  appears  from  TVA's  own  figures 
that  the  agency's  example  is  being  fol- 
lowed generally  throughout  rthe  Nation  as 
rates  go  up,  and  up.  Thesei  comparisons 
indicate  that  as  TVA  goesL  so  goes  the 
Nation.  [ 

While  TVA  has  accomplished  much 
good  for  the  people  of  the  area  and  the 
Nation  in  the  fields  of  na^^gation,  flood 
control,  reforestation,  recreation,  attrac- 
tion of  industry,  TVA  in  Ik  recent  rate 
escalation  policy  is  embarked  on  a  course 
running  contrary  to  the  ptiblic  interest.   . 

The  rate  increases  are  too  frequent,  too 
much  and  too  consistent— the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.,  another  pub- 
lic power  agency — ^for  exai^ple — reviews 
its  rates  once  every  5  yeirs.  TVA  has 
been  reviewing  its  rates  quarterly  and 
hsus  now,  in  effect,  gone  to  a  monthly 
adjustment.  I 

In  this  connection  The  Tennessean  in 
Nashville  in  a  recent  editorial  calls  the 
most  recent  rate  increase  announcement 
by  TVA  a  "mistake  of  tragic  conse- 
quence". I 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  herewith. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  The  Tennessean,  June  10,  1974] 

TVA  AND  THE  Public 
The  new  rate  escalator  paicy  announced 
last  week  by  the  Tennessee  valley  Authority 
is  distressing  for  the  people  of  this  region — 
both  for  short-term  and  long-term  reasons. 
The  new  system  of  automatically  passing 
Increases  In  fuel  prices  along  to  TVA's  cus- 
tomers certainly  will  mean  frequent  jumps 
in  electric  bUls.  That  alone  Is  bad  news 
enough  for  the  consumers  pf  TVA  power, 
wiio  have  watched  those  bUl^  climb  steadily 
upwards  over  the  past  seven  years. 

But  additionally,  the  escalator  policy  Itself 
may  prove  even  more  detrimental  to  the 
TVA's  role  as  a  public  utility. 

Superficially,  the  spreading  of  hefty  coal 
cost  increases  over  monthly,  rather  than 
quarterly,  billing  periods  may  seem  to  be  a 
means  of  softening  the  bl<)w  to  the  con- 
sumer. Heretofore,  the  slgnl^cant  jumps  m 
electric  bills  have  come  In  strong  doaes  only 
four  times  a  year,  rather  th4n  12. 
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In  that  context,  the  effect  of  such  a  policy 
wovild  be  relatively  subtle  after  the  initial 
public  response  to  the  escalator  plan  dies 
away.  And  yet,  that  Is  the  very  danger  of  It. 

The  historical  role  of  the  TVA  In  America  s 
electric  power  system  has  been  that  of  a 
publicly-owned  •yardstick,"  against  which 
citizens  Could  measure  the  privately-owned 
utilities  in  terms  of  their  true  production 
costs.  However,  the  performance  of  that 
function  depends  predominantly  on  public 
awareness,  and  it  seems  that  members  of  the 
public  may  tend  to  pay  less  attention  to 
fluctuations  In  their  electric  rates  when  they 
are  structured  to  appear  smaller  than  be- 
fore— and  especially  when  they  are  unan- 
nounced. 

Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins,  Tennessee's  senior  mem- 
ber In  the  House,  is  correct  in  suggesting 
that  TVA  "Is  now  embarked  on  a  course  run- 
ning contrary  to  the  public  interest"  and 
that  the  agency  may  lose  Its  Image  as  "a 
lower-cost  power  rate  yardstick." 

The  power  rates  charged  by  the  TVA  still 
may  be  below  the  "national  average,"  but 
obviously  no  real  relief  is  in  sight  for  the 
bUl-paylng  consumers  of  TVA  electricity.  It 
seems,  then,  that  the  only  savings  under  the 
new  escalator  plan  will  accrue  to  the  TVA's 
management — In  the  form  of  smaller,  more 
Infrequent  doses  of  public  criticism. 

That,  In  the  short  run,  may  be  to  their 
benefit.  But  in  the  larger  context  of  the 
TVA's  role  as  a  government  agency  which 
should  be  re'sponslve  to  the  public,  it  will 
be  a  mistake  of  tragic  significance. 


WRONG  VIEWS  ON  RIGHT  TO  LITE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  an  editorial,  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  a  Catholic 
publication,  with  my  colleagues,  by  in- 
serting it  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  edi- 
torial, because  it  may  clear  up  miscon- 
ceptions some  people  have  about  the 
right- to-life  movement: 

Wrong  Views  on  Right  to  Life 
(By  Richard  B.  Scheiber) 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mrs.  Marion  K.  Sanders 
wrote  an  article  in  Harper's  magazine.  Her 
message  was  that  the  pro-life  movement  is 
promoted  and  generously  financed  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  She  compiled  a  convincing 
set  of  half-truths  and  "managed"  facts, 
cementing  them  all  together  with  Innuendo 
■  to  build  her  "Catholic"  wall  around  rlght-to- 
llfe. 

That  original  article  Is  not  the  subject  of 
this  essay.  Rather,  It  Is  about  the  attitudes — 
erroneous  attitudes — that  many  people  hold 
about  abortion,  right-to-life  and  the  Catholic 
Church. 

First  of  all,  pro-abortion  people  keep  try- 
ing to  characterize  the  pro-life  movement  as 
some  kind  of  giant  monolith,  founded, 
directed  and  generously  financed  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  Here  at  OSV,  we  have  dealt 
with  people  In  the  rlght-to-llfe  field  long 
enough  to  know  this  simply  Is  not  true.  In 
fact,  it's  hard  to  nail  the  movement  down. 

RIght-to-life  groups,  under  many  names, 
have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country  without 
any  real,  centralized  direction,  and  certainly 
without  widespread  financing.  Their  mem- 
bers Include  people  of  all  faiths.  Quite  frank- 
ly, many  of  them  are  Catholic,  but,  by  and 
large,  they  try  to  avoid  any  religious  label. 
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It's  true  that  the  position  of  most  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Church,  except  for  a 
few  mavericks.  Is  solidly  behind  the  rlght-to- 
llfe  philosophy.  How  could  it  be  any  other 
way?  God's  word  Is  clear.  But  that  does  not 
make  rlght-to-llfe  an  exclusively  Catholic 
movement,  any  more  than  support  for  free- 
dom of  religion  (in  colonial  Maryland)  was 
a  "Catholic"  movement. 

And  where  financing  Is  concerned,  most 
right-to-life  groups  with  which  I  am  familiar 
must  scrape  for  every  penny.  "Angels"  are 
few  and  far  between. 

One  astonishingly  Inaccurate — more  than 
that — totally  false  phrase  turned  up  In  Har- 
per's In  a  letter  from  Beatrice  Blair,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Abortion  Rights  Ac- 
tion League  in  New  York.  Twice  m  a  two- 
paragraph  letter,  Ms.  Blair  referred  to  right- 
to-life  groups  as  "compulsory  pregnancy" 
people.  What  apparently  escapes  Ms.  Blair 
is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "compul- 
sory pregnancy."  No  woman  Is  forced  to  be- 
come pregnant,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  rape. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  trouble  with  pro-abor- 
tion people  is  that  they  apply  the  principle 
of  free  will  to  pregnancy,  but  fail  to  carry  It 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  freedom  not  to 
get  pregnant  In  the  first  place.  I  find  tt  hard 
to  believe  these  people  are  unaware  of  what 
causes  pregnancies. 

Then,  as  If  Mrs.  Sanders  did  not  have 
enough  to  say  In  her  original  attack  on  right- 
to-life  advocates  in  general  and  Catholics  in 
particular,  she  added  some  comments  in  the 
letters  column  of  Harper's  which  really  re- 
vealed her  attitude  toward  those  who  disagree 
with  her. 

Complaining  about  the  heavy  volume  of 
opposition  mall,  she  wrote:  "The  fervor  of 
this  well -organized  opposition  is  documented 
by  the  mail  that  has  poured  into  Harper's 
and  to  me.  That  most  of  the  writers  are  not 
regular  Harper's  readers  (as  attested  by  their 
syntax  and  rhetoric)   is  unimportant." 

I  think  it  is  important.  For  a  couple  of 
reasons.  First,  if  the  pro-life  people  are  so 
well  organized  and  financed,  they  could  surely 
hire  somebody  to  organize  letters  which 
would  have  "syntax  and  rhetoric"  of  which 
people  as  well-educated  as  Mrs.  Sanders  and 
the  regular  readers  of  Harper's  would  approve. 
Instead,  she  got  letters  from  people  who  feel, 
deep  In  their  gut,  that  to  kill  an  unborn  baby 
is  wrong.  Too  bad. 

Second;  Mrs.  Sanders  reveals  a  "better- 
than-thou"  attitude  towards  people  who  have 
the  temerity  to  disagree  with  her.  This  atti- 
tude. In  Its  condescension,  is  Insulting  at  best, 
frightening  at  worst.  It  Is  the  same  attitude 
which  exists  among  the  "elite"  of  the  pro- 
abortion  and  pro-euthanasia  people.  It  is  the 
attitude  which  leads  them  to  try  to  take  the 
discussion  about  sanctity  of  life  out  of  the 
public  arena,  where  they  know  they  cannot 
win,  and  into  the  courts  where  their  anti-life 
philosophy  cim  be  imposed  against  the  will 
of  the  people. 

Obviously,  this  has  already  taken  place  in 
the  United  States.  But  It  can  be  changed. 


STUPIDITY  OR  MALICE 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  attacks  recently  heaped 
upon  the  brow  of  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer with  respect  to  his  supposed  in- 
volvement in  wiretapping. 

An  editorial  dealing  with  this  matter 
and  titled  "Stupidity  or  Malice"  ap- 
peared in  the  June  13,  1974,  issue  of  the 
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Dallas  Morning  News.  Because  this  arti- 
cle is  both  meaningful  and  timely,  I  am 
inserting  it  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  commending  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  on  a 
recent  television  program  reflecting  the 
identical  circumstances  to  which  this 
editorial  addresses  itself,  a  Democrat  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  having  rank 
superior  to  the  Congressman  discussed 
in  the  article,  stated  forthrightly  there 
was  absolutely  no  evidence  in  the  mate- 
rials before  the  committee  of  positive 
proof  that  Secretary  Kissinger  ordered 
security  wiretaps  on  White  House  per- 
sonnel and  newsmen  3  years  ago. 
Stupidity  ok  Malice? 

In  Its  attack  on  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger,  the  impeachment  crowd  lias 
stormed  into  more  than  Just  Nixon's  last  pre- 
serve of  credibility — foreign  policy.  The  ir- 
responslbles  in  rumor -ridden  Washington  are 
fooling  with  the  peace  of  the  world. 

They  couldn't  have  chosen  a  worse  time  to 
declare  that  Kissinger  ordered  security  wire- 
taps on  White  House  personnel  and  news- 
men three  years  ago.  Only  a  triumph  of  stu- 
pidity or  malice  could  burst  a  bomb  like  that 
over  a  delicate  peace  mission. 

Rep.  Joshua  Ellt>erg's  declaration  that  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  "positive 
proof"  that  the  wiretap  orders  came  from 
Kissinger  must,  given  the  circumstances, 
qualify  as  one  of  the  most  irresponsible  in- 
cursions of  politics  into  foreign  policy  in  our 
history.  He  simply  couldn't  wait  to  add  his 
say  to  the  "leaks  and  innuendos"  that  Kis- 
singer denounced  from  Austria  In  his  pas- 
sionate threat  to  quit. 

The  question  Isn't  whether  Kissinger  did 
wiretap.  He  has  flatly  denied  doing  so  twice — 
and  until  the  facts  are  established  he  has  a 
right  to  his  honor  and  credibility.  But  what- 
ever the  truth  of  the  wiretap  allegations 
(«md  even  proof  that  Kissinger  did  order 
them  is  not  necessarily  culpable)  Is  the  Mid- 
East  mission  so  trifling  that  a  trial  of  the 
truth  can't  wait? 

Whether  stupidity  or  malice  spurs  the  ef- 
fort to  drag  Kissinger — at  this  time — into 
the  malarial  mist  of  rumor  and  allegation 
that  Is  Watergate  Washington,  Congress  must 
know  that  It  is  pushing  the  probe  game  into 
an  area  where  it  has  no  business:  Foreign 
policy,  American  security,  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Are  the  impeachment-minded  so  blind 
to  the  world  beyond  ,  the  Potomac  that 
they  can  sabotage  a  world  peace  offensive  as 
casually  as  they  have  destroyed  Nixon's  ef- 
fectiveness at  home?  Or  is  the  drive  to  get 
Nixon  so  consuming  that  everything  else 
comes  second — even  great  achievements  with 
old  enemies  and  adversaries  who  have  made 
our  lives  less  secure  in  the  past? 

The  Irresponsibles  cheapened  Nixon's  and 
Kissinger's  accomplishments  as  much  as  they 
could  before  the  mission  began^-questloned 
even  Nixon's  right  to  go  and  secure  the 
peace  while  under  threat  of  impeachment  at 
home.  Now  they  bave  pursued  him  and  Kis- 
singer abroad. 

Not  on  the  basis  of  established  fact,  but  on 
the  same  basis  on  which  so  much  of  the 
impeachment  movement  has  so  far  pro- 
ceeded: Rumor  and  repetition  overrunning 
each  other  to  establish  new  rumor  and  repe- 
tition while  truth  trails  far  behind. 

That  is  the  nature  of  the  beast — Uttle  re- 
sponsibility, less  concern.  The  Potomac  cloud 
will  follow  the  presidential  party  and  do  as 
much  barm  as  malice  and  stupidity  can  do 
to  wreck  a  great  venture  in  world  diplo- 
macy—one which  any  other  president  and 
secretary  of  state  of  another  party  or  time 
would  have  been  honored  to  the  skies  for 
even  attempting. 
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CHAOTIC  SITUATION  IN  THE 
LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF    CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  distinguished  chairman,  W.  R. 
PoAGE,  this  morning  began  hearings  on 
the  chaotic  situation  in  the  livestock  in- 
dustry in  this  Nation. 

The  committee  properly  felt  that  the 
House  could  not  sit  idly  by  and  allow  this 
administration  to  continue  policies  that 
are  leading  to  bankruptcy  for  America's 
producers  of  food.  These  hearings  intend 
to  expose  the  problems  of  producers,  and 
to  try  and  determine  why,  in  the  face  of 
declining  prices  paid  producers,  prices 
remain  so  high  in  the  supermarket. 

In  opening  the  hearings  this  morning, 
the  first  witness  was  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  whose 
testimony  followed  an  opening  statement 
by  Chairman  Poage.  I  am  including  both 
presentations  for  the  consideration  of  all 
Members  of  the  House: 

Remarks  or  Chairman  W.  R.  "Bob"  Poage, 
June  18.  1974,  or  3-Day  Hearing  on  Live- 
stock Price  Sitdation 

Good  Morning:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dlsastroiia 
financial  strait  In  which  livestock  producers 
of  the  nation  find  themselves  brings  us  to- 
gether In  the  hope  of  alleviating  their  condi- 
tion before  It  spreads  to  the  entire  American 
economy. 

This  is  no  Idle  warning.  Today.  I  fear  that 
we  see  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  Every  de- 
pression for  a  century  past,  including  those 
dire  years  of  the  early  1030s,  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  break  in  farm  prices.  Not  every 
such  break  has  ended  in  depression,  but  cer- 
tainly the  stage  Is  set  for  one. 

For  weeks  we  have  had  increasing  com- 
plaint that  cattle  prices  were  falling,  and 
that  many  producers,  especially  feeders,  were 
facing  losses  of  a  hundred  to  two  hundred 
dollars  per  head.  You  don't  have  to  under- 
stand the  cattle  business  to  realize  that  this 
means  certain  ruin  to  a  great  qumber  of  pro- 
dxicers.  I  realize  that  this  should  have  given 
us  much  lower  prices  In  the  retail  market. 
Apparently,  rather  little  of  the  reductions 
have  reached  the  housewife.  We  propose  to 
seek  an  explanation  of  this.  These  deplor- 
able market  conditions  have  spread  to  hogs 
and  poultry  and  only  a  few  days  ago  a  Texas 
turkey  grower  was  here  and  told  us  he  was 
losing  S2.50  on  each  bird. 

Obviously,  this  state  of  affairs  can't  go  on 
long.  This  break  in  prices,  unless  corrected 
promptly,  will  Inevitably  and  probably  soon 
spread  to  feed  grains  and  to  all  farm  com- 
commodttles.  Next  It  could  well  develop  into 
a  general  depression.  Three  oxit  of  every  10 
Jobs  In  private  Industry  are  related  to  agrl- 
culture.  Even  before  the  sharp  Inflationary 
spiral  began  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  far- 
mers of  this  nation  spent  over  $10  billion  a 
year  for  goods  and  services  to  produce  crops 
and  livestock,  85  billion  on  tractors  and 
other  equipment,  and  nearly  $5  billion  for 
fuel.  If  a  depression  should  come,  residents 
of  the  big  cities  would  suffer  most.  Farmers 
may  not  have  much  money  but  at  least  they 
can  produce  some  food. 

I  could  go  on  Into  tnore  detail,  but  I  won't 
do  so  because  we  have  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Albert   of   Oklahoma,   here   as   our   lead-off 
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Leader  of  the   House,   the 
Rhodes  of  Arizona,  as  the 
tomorrow,  and  the  Secretar  r 
the  Honorable  Earl  Butz,  as 
ness  on  Thursday.  Other 
been  Invited  Include 
groups,  bankers,  distribute^ 
zatlons,  and  public  ofiBclals. 
they  have  nothing  to  hide 
appear. 

Our  purpose  In  these 
consider   specific    leglslatioi 
suggest  the  course  of  actloi 
sue.  On  June  25  and  26 
Honorable  Tom  Foley  of 
convene  his  Subcommltee 
Grains  to  consider  specific 
consider  facts  brought  out 
hearing. 

We  are  now  honored  to 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
merly  a  distinguished  memper 
mittee  and  now,  as  always 
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Statement  of 

Before  the   Committee 
June  18,  1974 
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Mr.  Chairman  and 
of  the  Committee  on 
very  much  for  the 
fore  this  Conunlttee.  The 
be  faced  with  one  of  the 
nomlc   problems   since   the 
cattle    Indiistry    is    In    a 
which  could  have  a  seriov^ 
entire  economy  if  It  Is  not 
The  market  price  of  cattl< 
an  average  of  $150  a  head 
decline  In  twenty  years 
time  the  worst  peacetime 
tory   causes   production 
Small,  Independent  ranchei^ 
operators  are  suffering 
as  a  result  of  this  situation 
Central   Great   Plains   alo:^ 
that  over  $2  billion  in 
since   last   October.   This 
rages  today  while  the 
every  evidence  that  it 
the  depth  nor  the  meanln ; 
which  exists  In  the  cattle 

The  problem  was  well  pul 
of  mine,  when  he  wrote: 

"I   am   a  retired   service 
years  old,  and  am  trying 
social  security  income  by 
ever,  it  Is  becoming 
because   of   the   drop    In 
ruining  the  cattlemen  In 

"Since  last  August,  price 
almost   half  price,  while 
and  costs  for  raising  cattl  i 
rising. 

"Yearlings  that  were  briifgl 
last  year  have  gone  down 
price  for  a  cow  and  calf 
mately   $376,   while   last 
selling  for  $600.  Prices 
in  the  grocery  store. 

"There  is  no  way  for  the 
In   business   when   every 
balance.  The  cattlemen  In 
believe  It  Is  due  to  the  bejf 
thing  Is  going  to   have 
cattlemen  are  to  stay  in 

I  feel  that  several  factori 
to    this    alarming 
farmers  and  ranchers.  Firs  t 
significant  pressure  from 
has  had  a  direct  effect  on 
For  two  years  the  United 
without  quota  protection 
as  a  result  of  the  Freslden 
Spring  of  1972  to  lift  the 
posed  by  the  Meat  Import 
in  Itself,  did  not  affect  the 
until  recently,  when  in  the 
demand   and   Increasln 
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countries  Instituted  Import  quotas  on  for- 
eign beef,  and  as  I  understand  It,  they  are 
now  prohibiting  the  Import  of  beef  alto- 
gether. Thus,  with  the  United  States  having 
the  only  open  market,  fore  gn  producers 
have  begun  exporting  Inonllnately  large 
quantities  of  beef  to  the  United  States.  In 
essence,  the  United  States  Is  q  ulckly  becom- 
ing the  dumping  ground  for  v  orld  beef  pro- 
ducers. 

Adding  to  the  Increased  suj  ply  of  foreign 
beef  was  a  tremendous  production  Increase 
by  American  farmers.  Reactln  5  to  American 
consumer  pressture,  cattleme:i  rapidly  In- 
creased the  numbers  of  their  a  nlmals.  In  one 
year  we  have  seen  an  increasi  of  6  million 
head  of  cattle  In  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, due  to  rising  Imports,  grciatly  Increased 
domestic  production  and  deci  eased  demand 
the  beef  market  has  become  |;lutted. 

A  second  major  factor  In  th(  >  present  crisis 
Is  the  soaring  Increase  In  the  <  ost  of  produc- 
tion. The  Oklahoma  Cattlemen's  Association 
reports  that  cow-calf  produclr  g  costs  are  up 
20%  over  last  year.  Fuel,  f e 'tlllzer,  baling 
wire,  and  feed  costs  have  Inen  lased  dramati- 
cally and  continue  to  soar. 

A  large  number  of  my  constituents  raise 
cattle,  and  we  have  watche  1  the  cost  of 
farmers'  and  ranchers'  suppli  is  very  closely 
over  the  last  year.  Baling  wlrn  sold  last  Au- 
gust In  my  home  town  for  abo'  it  $14.00  a  roll, 
provided  you  could  find  It.  Today,  In  the 
same  area,  a  roll  of  wire  will  cost  anywhere 
from  $35-50,  once  again,  provided  you  can 
find  It.  One  farmer  wrote : 

"No  cattle  producer  can  pay  the  high  price 
of  baling  wire,  fuel,  taxes,  jnd  machinery 
and  make  ends  meet  when  cattle  are  so 
cheap." 

Another  stated: 

"I  depend  on  cow-calf  opiratlons.  Since 
Nixon  froze  the  price  of  benf  and  opened 
foreign  Imports  on  beef,  I  w  U  not  be  able 
to  meet  my  creditors.  There  1 1  no  way  I  can 
pay  $50  a  spool  for  baling  'vlre,  pay  high 
taxes,  high  cost  of  fuel,  and  nachlnery  when 
the  price  of  beef  has  dropped  In  half." 

A  third  factor  to  consider  13  the  Impact  of 
the  price  ceiling  placed  on  beef  at  the  retail 
level  one  year  ago  by  the  President.  At  that 
time  I  stated  that  such  a  sto]>gap  effort  was 
little  more  than  a  misplaced  b  and-ald  on  the 
Inflationary  sores  of  this  coun  try.  It  was  evi- 
dent then,  and  It  Is  evident! now,  that  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  taking  the  full 
brunt  of  a  badly  managed  economy.  The  only 
effect  of  the  price  freeze  was 
tlon  of  the  cattle  Industry 
ranchers.  In  an  effort  to  avoid 
move,  held  cattle  off  the  feel  lots  and  out 
of  the  slaughterhouses,  hop|ng  to  turn 
profit  when  the  price  freeze 
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a  total  dlsrup- 

Farmers   and 

this  disastrous 


vas  lifted.  Too 
manr  cattle  were  held  off,  an(  i  a  glut  formed 
on  the  market,  only  to  be  fallowed  by  In- 
creased production.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  price  freeze  by  the  Adm  nlstratlon  was 
a  major  factor  In  the  total  dl  iruptlon  of  our 
agriculture  economy. 

The  final  factor  to  consider  In  this  disrup- 
tion of  our  agriculture  economy  is  the  cash 
situation  of  our  producers  anc  feeders.  Cattle 
feeders  require  large  amoimlB  of  capital  to 
operate.  Through  normal  bai  king  channels 
cattlemen  obtain  mortgages  >  >n  their  cattle, 
their  land,  and  everything  el  le  they  own.  If 
cash  is  not  available,  then  th  i  whole  system 
grinds  to  a  halt.  One  manager 
land  bank  In  Oklahoma  repoi  ted  to  me  that 
of  HOC  loans  he  has  outstanc  ing,  200  are  In 
immediate  Jeopardy  of  default, 
town  banks,  dependent  upon 
ers,  are  faced  with  unknown 
faulting  borrowers,  all  to  th^ 
our  rural  areas. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this? 
est  sense,  as  costs  continue  li>  increase,  and 
prices  continue  to  fall,  the  fai  mer's  cash  flow 
Is  disrupted.  As  his  cash  si  pply  dries  up, 
debts  begin  to  accumulate.  He  must  refi- 


nance his  loans.  Having  ne:  ther    cash  nor 
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equity,  the  farmer  Is  faced  with  bankruptcy 
or  liquidation. 

You  cannot  divorce  the  cattlemen  from  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  It  Is  like  a  row  of  falling 
dominoes.  First  one  segment  falls,  then  an- 
other, ad  infinitum.  This  domino  effect 
reaches  to  the  outer  limit  of  the  economy. 
Our  small  town  businessman  Is  hurt  because 
the  farmer's  Income  Is  reduced,  the  bank  Is 
hurt  because  of  defaults,  agriculture-re- 
lated Industries  are  hurt  because  the  farmer, 
no  longer  In  business,  does  not  purchase 
products.  As  the  dominoes  fall,  one  by  one, 
an  additional  segment  of  the  economy  Is 
devastated.  Finally,  we  reach  the  same  result 
as  before — ^bankruptcy  or  financial  liquida- 
tion for  many  segments  of  agriculture  and 
the  entire  economy. 

In  view  of  the  critical  situation  facing  the 
American  cattleman  and  indeed  the  coun- 
try, I  would  urge  this  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  entire  Congress,  to  consider  a  number  of 
steps  to  alleviate  this  problem. 

First,  and  most  Important,  is  the  immedi- 
ate Implementation  by  the  President  of  a 
moratorium  on  the  Import  of  foreign  beef. 
Several  days  ago,  I  urged  the  President  In  a 
letter  to  institute  such  a  moratorium  to  be 
followed  by  tough  restrictions  on  the  Import 
of  beef.  The  Oklahoma  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  reported  that  If  beef  imports 
were  curbed  to  7%  of  domestic  production, 
this  would  go  far  in  shoring  up  the  sagging 
market. 

While  I  have  not  as  yet  received  any  de- 
finitive response  from  the  Administration  to 
this  request,  the  news  media  have  reported 
that  the  White  House  will  not  reimplement 
import  quotas.  This  Is  disappointing  news 
for  it  means  only  a  continuation  of  the  past 
mistakes  made  by  the  Administration.  When 
the  President  removed  the  quotas  two  years 
ago,  I  vehemently  opposed  the  action.  As 
we  can  see  now,  the  Administration  made  a 
mistake,  and  It  will  only  compound  this 
mistake  with  a  decision  to  postpone  the  im- 
plementation of  the  quota  system. 

Second,  I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider a  guaranteed  loan  program  for  our  fi- 
nancially troubled  farmers,  feeders,  and 
other  segments  of  the  Industry  where  needed. 
A  loan  fund  to  be  used  through  normal 
commercial  banking  channels  as  a  prop  for 
the  cash  troubled  cattlemen  might  be  con- 
sidered. I  feel  su£Bclent  safeguards  could  be 
provided  to  prevent,  In  the  words  of  one 
USDA  official  "the  balling  out  of  creditors 
rather  than  the  farmers."  Dr.  John  Goodwin, 
Professor  of  Agriculture  Economics  at  Okla- 
homa State  University,  has  suggested  that  a 
guaranteed  loan  fund  of  $1  billion  would 
produce  $5  billion  worth  of  loanable  money. 
It  Is  this  type  of  capital  that  Is  needed  to 
keep  our  farmers  afloat.  Once  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  proposal  will  not  solve  all 
the  problems  of  the  cattleman,  but  It  will 
be  of  great  aid.  Perhaps  this  Idea  was  best 
expressed  by  a  farm  family  In  Oklahoma 
when  they  wrote,  "It  Is  not  necessarily  more 
loans  we  need.  Too  many  cattlemen  are  al- 
ready too  deeply  In  debt."  However,  an  emer- 
gency guaranteed  loan  program  would  pro- 
vide one  Instance  In  which  a  program  of  as- 
sistance could  begin. 

Finally,  In  an  effort  to  absorb  the  vast 
quantities  of  beef  available,  I  would  urge 
that  appropriate  steps  be  taken  by  the  vari- 
ous federal  departments  to  buy  up  excess 
beef.  For  example,  a  requirement  that  pur- 
chases by  the  government  be  limited  to 
American-grown  beef  would  be  a  viable  op- 
tion. Also,  a  possible  utilization  of  the  food 
stamp  program  to  Increase  beef  consumption 
among  food  stamp  users  would  be  a  potential 
source  of  aid  to  the  cattle  Industry. 

In  Implementmg  these  suggestions  It  is  Im- 
portant to  consider  the  consumer,  for  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  present  trend  of  the 
cattle  Industry  will  be  complete  scarcity  of 
beef  for  the  consumer.  Beef  will  become  so 
scarce  and  expensive  that  meat  substitutes 
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will  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. By  moving  to  aid  the  domestic  cattle 
industry,  the  Congress  will  be  helping  the 
American  beef  consumer  as  much  as  It  will  be 
helping  the  American  beef  producer. 

In  the  same  light,  it  Is  Important  to  ask 
why  the  price  of  beef  In  the  supermarket  has 
remained  essentially  the  same  over  the  last 
year  while  the  price  received  by  the  pro- 
ducer continues  to  decline.  The  prices  In  the 
grocery  store  simply  do  not  reflect  the  huge 
cut  of  cattle  prices.  Somewhere  between  the 
stockyard  and  the  family  table  things  have 
gone  awry.  Some  have  alleged  price  gouging 
by  various  elements  in  the  market.  Whether 
this  Is  true  or  not.  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
would  urge  this  Committee  to  take  an  In- 
depth  look  at  this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  last  word.  If  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Adminis- 
tration refuse  to  recognize  the  problem,  then 
It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  take  action.  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  Intro- 
duce Into  the  record  a  resolution  signed  by 
29  of  the  nation's  governors  Just  ten  days 
ago  at  the  National  Governor's  Conference  In 
Seattle.  I  think  you  will  find  the  resolution 
Indicative  of  the  thought  of  the  cattlemen 
In  the  United  States. 

I  appreciate  being  Invited  to  appear  be- 
fore this  distinguished  Committee,  and  I 
congratulate  you  for  calling  these  hearings 
to  focus  attention  on  these  monumental 
problems. 


WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  MEANS 
TO   ME 
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eludes  the  freedom  to  pray  the  way  they 
want,  to  t&lk  and  form  groups,  to  stand  up 
and  say:  "We  W.ant  To  Be  Heard,"  without 
fear  of  beln^  killed  or  put  In  Jail.  What  does 
the  American  Flag  mean  to  me?  As  I  said,  it 
means  a  lot,  but  not  nearly  as  much  to  me  as 
to  the  men  and  women  who  fought  to  keep 
the  good  old  Red,  White,  and  Blue  flying.  I 
have  not  yet  reached  the  age  and  maybe  I 
never  will  at  which  I  can  really  realize  how 
great  a  country  I  live  In  and  what  It  cost  to 
say  I  ha^'e  Freedom. 

Kim   Bradley. 


H^^'  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  14,  1974,  I  had  the  honor  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  Flag  Day  ceremony  held 
by  the  Cross  Street  Elementary  School 
of  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

To  me,  there  is  a  particular  attraction 
in  spending  this  day,  when  we  pause  to 
pay  homage  to  this  great  symbol  of  our 
nationhood,  with  the  young  people  who 
will  carry  on  the  traditions  and  the  spirit 
that  have  made  this  country  what  it  is. 

There  is  great  satisfaction  in  observ- 
ing the  understanding,  dedication,  and 
reverence  of  young  Americans  for  the 
history  and  the  ideals  embodied  in  that 
banner. 

Never  have  I  heard  it  better  exempli- 
fied than  by  the  essay  written  and  deliv- 
ered by  Miss  Kim  Bradley  of  Cross  Street 
Elementary  School  on  the  occasion  of 
Flag  Day.  1974. 

I  therefore  ofter  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  the  simple  and  heartfelt  tribute 
in  the  words  of  this  young  schoolgirl: 
What    the    American    Flag    Means    to    Me 

The  American  Flag  to  me,  means  Freedom, 
to  do,  say,  and  believe  In  what  you  want. 
The  American  Flag  to  me  means  a  lot.  Let's 
thank  the  men  and  women,  who  with  their 
help,  their  lives  and  the  will  to  fight  for  some- 
thing they  believed  In,  have  made  this  possi- 
ble. Fathers  have  fought  for  their  families, 
friends,  and  neighborhood  to  defend  the 
things  they  believed  In  since  the  beginning 
of  time.  The  American  Flag  Is  a  symbol  to  be 
proud  of.  Many  foreign  nations  have  asked 
for  help,  and  received  It  because  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  stands  for  help,  understanding,  and 
our  belief  In  the  right  of  each  nation  to  gov- 
ern Itself  as  a  free  nation  and  to  let  the  peo- 
ple of  that  nation  live  a  free  life.  This  In- 


NE  7  YORK  CITY  PLANS  URBAN 
ACADEMY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   ItBW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  Abraham  Beame, 
recently  announced  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  municipally  spon- 
sored training  institution  for  city  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States.  I  commend 
the  mayor  for  initiating  this  plan. 

Some  350,000  city  employees  will  be 
eligible  for  the  program.  They  will  take 
courses  that  deal  with  various  aspects  of 
urban  life  and  government. 

Their  training  at  the  academy  will  un- 
doubtedly enable  city  employees  to  study 
new  technology  and  also  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people  they  serve. 

The  following  article,  which  discusses 

this  very  noteworthy  program  in  more 

detail,  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 

It  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  22.  19741 

Urban  Academy  Planned  by  City 

An  Urban  Academy — said  to  be  the  first 
municipally  sponsored  training  Institution  In 
the  country  for  city  employes  and  execu- 
tives— will  be  established  Jointly  by  the  city 
and  The  City  University,  Mayor  Beame  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

With  the  formation  of  a  planning  commit- 
tee to  outline  the  scope  and  content  of  the 
academy  program.  Mayor  Beame  and  Chan- 
cellor Robert  J.  Klbbee  of  the  City  University 
said  that  they  expected  the  project  to  get 
under  way  this  September. 

The  venture,  which  was  announced  at  a 
City  Hall  news  conference,  will  rely  heavily 
on  Federal  funds,  with  additional  money.  If 
needed,  coming  from  private  institutions,  the 
university  and  the  possible  diversion  of  some 
city  funds  earmarked  for  training  purposes. 

All  300,000  city  employes  and  50,000  per- 
sons employed  by  quasi -governmental  agen- 
cies will  be  eligible,  but  the  planners  are  not 
yet  able  to  say  how  many  will  be  accommo- 
dated Initially. 

The  students  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  at 
their  own  pace  through  courses  In  urban 
sociology,  psychology,  personnel  management, 
economics,  accounting,  computer  science  and 
government. 

IN  mayor's  program 

Mayor  Beame,  who  was  credited  with  hav- 
ing advanced  the  idea  for  the  program  before 
he  took  office  last  January,  said:  "New  York 
City  Is  uniquely  suited  to  create  such  a  pro- 
gram, which  would  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
nationally." 

The  Urban  Academy  will  have  its  bead- 
quarters  at  the  CUNY  Graduate  Center  In 
mid-Manhattan.  The  following  four  major 
tiers  of  training  programs  are  being  con- 
sidered : 
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A  unlverslty-wlde  program  aimed  at  spe- 
cialized career  development  and  advancement 
In  Civil  Service. 

Seminars  and  conferences  shorter  duration 
for  top-level  management.  These  wUl  provide 
background  Information  and  specific  train- 
ing. 

A  comprehensive,  degree-granting  mid- 
career  program  of  full-time  study. 

A  professional  degree  program  for  urban 
generallsts,  at  a  doctoral  level,  as  an  urban 
•West  Point"  for  training  future  top-level 
executives  and  program  heads. 

One  of  the  facilities  for  Inservlce  training 
planned  for  the  academy  will  be  a  computer- 
science  learning  center.  Courses  will  be  avail- 
able In  such  specialized  areas  as  computer 
programming,  computer-systems  analysis  and 
computer  management. 

EDEl-STEIN    TO    LEAD 

Dean  Julius  C.  C.  Edelsteln  of  City  Uni- 
versity, wUl  head  the  planning  committee. 
First  Deputy  Mayor  James  A.  Cavanagh  will 
serve  as  vice  chairman. 

In  addition,  the  CUNY  representatives  on 
the  committee  will  be  Harold  M.  Proshansky, 
president  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Unl- 
versltv:  Dean  Mary  Jane  Klngcade,  Dean 
James  McGrath,  Dean  Kenneth  King,  Prof. 
Joseph  Shenker  of  La  Guardla  Community 
College  and  Dean  Irene  Impelllzzerl  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  Brooklyn  College. 

The  city's  representatives  will  be  Alfred 
Eisenprels.  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istrator, Harry  I.  Bronsteln,  personnel  di- 
rector: Stanley  Kreutzer,  Board  of  Ethics 
counsel:  Robert  Bott,  Deputy  Budget  Di- 
rector: Edward  Brennan,  assistant  budget 
director,  and  Alice  Levy  of  the  Health  and 
Hospitals  Corporation. 
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CONGRESSIONAL   REFORM 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  irony  of  a  nonlegislative  Demo- 
cratic caucus  committee  meeting  in 
secret  with  a  shadowy  membership  of  op- 
ponents to  the  select  committee  reform 
bill  is  overwhelming.  For  a  positive  re- 
sult to  come  from  such  a  group  is  highly 
unlikely,  if  not  impossible. 

The  stakes  are  very  high  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  For  the  first 
time  since  1946  they  are  threatened  with 
an  alternative  to  the  present  set  of  rela- 
tionships between  outside  groups  and  the 
existing  committee  leaders.  Members  of 
this  group  who  have  talked  in  favor  of 
reform  in  the  past  are  not  thinking  about 
the  House  now.  but  about  their  own  per- 
ceived selfish  interest. 

But  do  their  constituents  lose  under 
the  plan?  No,  because  each  representa- 
tive elected  to  Congress  will  have  an  im- 
portant committee  assignment  under  the 
plan.  National  subjects  which  need  atten- 
tion such  as  energy,  transportation,  en- 
vironment, and  health  are  organized  so 
that  the  problems  can  be  grappled  with, 
not  liandled  piecemeal  as  they  are  to- 
day. Congressional  oversight  over  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  and  activities 
would  be  strengthened  so  that  Congress 
would  know  more  about  the  results  of 
previous  legislation.  The  public  will  be 
far  better  served. 
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Indeed,  a  Russian  strategy  of  rigidity 
internally  and  flexibility  externally  does 
not  necessarily  bode  well  either  for  us  or 
the  Russian  people. 

International  public  opinion  can  make 
some  difference.  The  recent  cases  of 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  and  the  Panovs 
are  examples  of  how  international  con- 
cern and  pressm-e  can  cause  even  a  re- 
pressive state  to  make  some  changes. 
Certainly,  some  liberalization  of  travel 
restrictions  on  tourists  to  Lithuania 
should  be  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

Accordingly  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  commemoration  of  this  occasion. 


THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  FIFTH  AND 
SPRING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL: 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  CLEANING  UP 
THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  COM- 
MUNITY ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
impressive  and  noteworthy  examples  of 
environmental  efforts  by  young  people 
Is  reflected  in  the  involvement  of  the 
students  at  Fifth  and  Spring  School, 
Reading,  Pa.,  who  are  making  construc- 
tive headway  towai'd  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment. 

Often,  these  young  students  can  be 
seen  walking  to  classes  each  morning, 
carrying  old  tin  cans,  which  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  their  learning  process. 
Twice  a  week  after  breakfast,  the  chil- 
dren gather  all  the  family's  empty  tins 
and  promptly  deposit  them  in  a  steel 
trash  container  in  the  schoolyard.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  this  program  was  only 
recently  initiated,  already  the  trash  con- 
tainer is  filled  to  the  top. 

Mrs.  Barbara  A.  Wunder,  sixth-grade 
teacher  and  PTA  program  planner,  de- 
vised this  meaningful  envii-onmental  pro- 
gram. She  is  to  be  commended,  as  are 
the  students  and  Mrs.  Jean  Gaspari,  PTA 
president,  for  taking  part  in  this  mean- 
ingful effort.  Last  summer,  Mrs.  Wunder 
and  the  Fifth  and  Spring  School  stu- 
dents decided  that  the  time  had  come 
to  do  something  for  a  cleaner  ecology. 
Problems  were  encountered  at  first,  for 
it  was  necessary  to  find  someone  to  do- 
nate the  trash  container  and  also  some 
had  to  be  located  to  take  the  trash  for 
recycling — without  charge. 

The  students,  therefore,  clearly  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  recycling. 

Fortunately,  Clements  Brothers,  Inc., 
in  Wyomissing,  generously  donated  the 
container — and  the  program  began. 

Both  the  students  at  Fifth  and  Spring 
School,  and  their  parents,  have  displayed 
great  enthusiasm.  In  fact,  the  program  is 
going  to  be  expanded.  Posters  are  being 
made  for  display  at  playgrounds  and 
business  establishments.  Everyone  is  be- 
ing urged  to  contribute  toward  the  col- 
lection and  deposit  of  old  tin  cans,  to  be 
recycled. 
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The  recycling  aspects  are  being  helped 
along  through  the  assistance  of  Car- 
penter Technology  Corp.  of  Reading, 
which  will  lend  Its  full  cooperation  In 
making  certain  that  the  cans  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  proper  recycling  center  in 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  students  of  the  Fifth 
and  Spring  School  in  Reading  have  out- 
lined their  major  envirraunental  goals 
and  I  feel  that  they  are  deserving  of  our 
attention.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  list 
these  goals  below,  which  could  be  fol- 
lowed by  schools  and  students  through- 
out the  Nation: 

First.  To  generate  excitement  £ind  in- 
terest in  ecology  among  children  and 
parents. 

Second.  To  become  better  informed  on 
conservation  issues. 

Third.  To  help  students  and  families 
be  more  thoughtful  users  of  products 
made  from  our  natural  resources. 

Fourth.  To  have  a  small  share  in  help- 
ing to  insure  a  lasting  supply  of  these  re- 
sources for  future  generations. 

Fifth.  To  provide  the  machinery  for 
a  school/community  action  program  that 
might  help  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
neighborhoods. 

Sixth.  To  provide  a  service  not  pres- 
ently being  provided  by  collecting  mate- 
rials for  recycling. 

These  are  goals  of  great  importance 
and  significance  and  clearly  refiect  the 
acute  awareness  of  the  students  of  en- 
vironmental problems  and  needs.  And, 
each  is  being  very  successfully  promoted 
and  carried  out. 

Participation  in  civic  and  community 
projects  is  not  just  a  fad  with  the  stu- 
dents at  Fifth  and  Spring  School  in 
Reading.  It  is  an  awareness  that  pollu- 
tion is  everyone's  problem  and  that  it 
will  take  a  very  special  effort  on  every- 
one's part  to  realize  a  cleaner  world  in 
which  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  congres- 
sional colleagues  join  me  in  extending 
our  warmest  congratulations  and  com- 
mendation to  the  teachers  and  students 
of  the  Fifth  and  Spring  School,  who  are 
setting  an  example  worthy  of  emulation. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  REAR  ADM. 
WARD  S.  MILLER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  end  of  Jvme  the  U.S. 
Navy  will  lose  one  of  its  more  distin- 
guished officers  through  the  retirement 
of  Rear  Adm.  Ward  S.  Miller. 

Rear  Admiral  Miller  has  devoted  35 
years  of  his  life  to  the  services  of  his 
country  through  his  active  involvement 
In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

A  native  of  Denver,  Col.,  Rear  Admiral 
Miller  left  his  land-locked  State  during 
college  to  seek  adventui'e  throughout 
most  of  the  world. 

Graduating  in  an  accelerated  program 
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from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1941,  he  quickly  made  a  mark  for 
himself  during  World  War  II  through  his 
heroic  activities  which  were  to  tsrpify  the 
remainder  of  his  outstanding  career. 

Naturally,  space  does  not  permit  an 
examination  here  of  each  of  thj  extraor- 
dinary events  which  have  earned  him 
the  respect  from  his  fellow  officers  for 
his  courage,  professional  skills,  and 
sound  judgment.  However,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
awarded  him  22  years  ago  during  the 
Korean  confiict  when  his  plane  was  hit 
after  returning  his  group  from  a  success- 
ful mission  must  be  for  him  most  memo- 
rable. 

His  dedication  to  preserving  freedom 
has  been  recognized  through  numerous 
awards  including  the  Legion  of  Merit 
with  Gold  Star,  the  Meritorious  Service 
Medal,  the  Air  Medal  with  Gold  Star,  the 
Navy  Commendation  Medal  with  Gold 
Star,  the  Purple  Heart,  and  the  Navy 
Commendation  Ribbon.  In  addition,  he 
has  earned  awards  for  his  efforts  in  the 
defense  of  our  country  including:  the 
American  Defense  Service  Medal,  Amer- 
ican Campaign  Medal,  European-Afri- 
can-Middle Eastern  Campaign  Medal 
with  two  stars,  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign 
Medal  with  two  stars.  World  War  n  Vic- 
tory Medal,  China  Service  Medal,  Na- 
tional Defense  Service  Medal  with 
Bronze  Star,  Korean  Service  Medal, 
United  Nations  Service  Medal,  and  the 
Vietnam  Service  Medal.  And  he  has  also 
earned  numerous  other  medals  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  the  exceptional  pro- 
fessional skills  he  has  displajred  as  a 
military  leader.  Rear  Admiral  Miller  also 
possesses  an  astute  personality  which 
has  made  him  an  effective  leader  when 
representing  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  the  U.S.  Government. 

Since  September  1973,  he  has  dis- 
played his  sound  judgment  and  adminis- 
trative skills  as  the  commander  of  the 
Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  Naval  Base. 
Here  he  has  been  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating the  various  activities  of  43  sep- 
arate commands  throughout  southern 
CaUfomia,  including  the  naval  station, 
naval  shipyard,  and  naval  supply  in  Long 
Beach;  the  Naval  Weapon  Station  in 
Seal  Beach;  and  the  Naval  Air  Station 
in  Los  Alamitos. 

In  this  capacity  he  has  been  most  ef- 
fective in  accommodatuig  the  orderly 
phasedown  of  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Complex.  I  am  confident  that  most  city 
officials  and  community  leaders  will 
agree  with  me  that  he  has  maintained  a 
continuous  hospitable  relationship  in  fa- 
cilitating this  transition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  presence  of  this  dy- 
namic public  servant  will  definitely  be 
missed  in  the  Harbor  Area.  I  am  sure 
that  his  lovely  wife,  Betsy  Jane,  and  his 
five  children,  Mrs.  Carol  E.  Olson.  Catli- 
erine.  Ward,  Christine,  and  Betsy,  are  as 
pleased  with  him  as  we  are  in  southern 
California.  I  join  his  many  friends  in 
the  military  and  civilian  community  in 
wishing  Rear  Adm.  Ward  S.  Miller  and 
Ills  family  the  joys  of  retueraent  he  has 
so  richly  earned. 
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THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  TEXAS 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Texas  Constitutional  Convention  is 
presently  in  session  in  Austin.  One  of 
the  major  tasks  left  to  the  delegates  is 
assurance  of  the  quality  of  life  that  has 
made  Texas  unique  £md  to  strike  the 
proper  balance  between  growth  and 
maintaining  this  quality. 

Bert  Holmes,  associate  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  recently  ofTered  to 
the  constitutional  convention  delegates 
some  very  perceptive  guidance  about 
growth  and  the  quality  of  life  that  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

The  ENVntoNMENT  and  Texas 
(By  B«rt  Holmes) 

The  protection  of  the  environment  In 
which  every  Texan  Uvea  and  wUl  live  Is  per- 
haps the  single  most  important  Issue  taeing 
the  Constitutional  Convention  now  in  session 
In  Austin. 

The  pockets  of  pollution  are  easy  to  ignore 
in  the  vast  reaches  of  blue  skies  and  clear 
streams,  but  the  rapid  growth  of  population, 
the  increased  Industrialization  and  the  ex- 
tensive urbanization  of  Texas  make  It  cer- 
tain that  we  need  laws  which  will  help  clean 
up  present  pollution  and  prevent  more  of  It 
In  the  future. 

The  convention  delegates  have  not  shown 
a  strong  environmental  conviction,  but  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  the  final  draft  of  the 
new  constitution  will  find  a  satisfactory  bal- 
ance between  environment  and  growth. 

Dallas  Rep.  Ray  Hutchison,  the  author  of 
one  controversial  proposal  with  serioiis  en- 
vironmental drawbacks,  has  called  a  Monday 
meeting  of  all  Interested  groups  to  discuss  a 
constitutional  statement  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

Hutchison's  plan  to  ban  class  action  suits 
against  polluters,  permitting  plain  citizens 
only  to  sue  state  agencies  which  are  charged 
with  protecting  our  air,  water  and  land,  goes 
too  far.  It  is  true  that  environmental  ex- 
tremists have  tied  up  vast  projects  through 
their  suits,  but  it  would  seem  preferable  to 
write  tighter  guidelines  on  class  action  suits 
than  to  forbid  them  altogether. 

Although  Hutchinson  does  not  agree  with 
the  position  or  the  tactics  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Environmental  Coalition  and  other 
groups,  he  admits  that  there  are  either  "per- 
ceived or  artlfiical  misunderstandings"  re- 
garding the  convention's  proposals  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  constitution  writers  might  do  well  to 
write  a  general  statement  about  the  citizens' 
rights  to  a  good  environment  and  leave  the 
details — including  who  can  sue  whom — to 
future  legislative  deliberations. 

Certainly,  the  convention  should  do  noth- 
ing which  wlU  give  even  the  slightest  consti- 
tutional protection  to  polluters. 

Oreat  concern  about  the  environment  Is  of 
rather  recent  vintage.  Americans  and  citizens 
of  other  hlghely  developed  nations  for  dec- 
ades ignored  their  foul  air,  polluted  rivers 
and  spoiled  landscapes.  We  all  came  late  to 
the  realization  that  we  are  all  part  of  one 
Interrelated  ecosystem  and  that  we  must  co- 
operate to  protect  that  system. 

Although  this  nation  is  moving  toward  zero 
population  growth.  It  is  likely  that  Texas 
will  continue  to  attract  immigrants  from 
less  desirable  parts  of  the  country.  Its  econ- 
omic growth  will  exceed  the  national  average 
in  the  decades  ahead  and  we  must  Insure 
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that  Industrial  expansion  does  not  diminish 
the  quality  of  life  In  Texas. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Russell  W.  Peterson, 
chairman  of  the  national  Council  on  En- 
viroimiental  Quality,  saldt  "During  the  en- 
ergy crisis  in  the  US.,  it  fbecame  clear  that 
the  public  is  tired  of  iratching  opposing 
groups  alternating  in  tr;  Ing  to  place  the 
blame  on  one  another.  It  became  clear  that 
the  people  want  adequate  energy  AND  a 
healthy  environment.  They  called  for  work- 
able solutions,  not  contrlv  ed  Issues." 

Rep.  Hutchinson,  in  ca  ling  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  environment  and  the  constitu- 
tion, noted  that  It  Is  a  subject  which  deals 
with  important  fundame  ital  rights  of  all, 
not  Just  a  few  citizens  of  Texas. 

Peterson  said  it  more  completely:  "If  you 
care  about  your  physical  health,  you  must 
care  about  the  environn  lent.  If  you  care 
about  your  spiritual  well' being  or  the  pro- 
ductivity of  your  soils  o  •  the  wise  use  of 
your  water,  then  you  mui  t  care  about  your 
environment.  If  you  care  ibout  the  survival 
of  your  cities  or  about  t]  e  welfare  of  your 
children's  children,  then  3  ou  must  also  care 
about  the  environment." 

The  delegates  to  the  Te  cas  Constitutional 
Convention  must  now  dem  ^nstrate  that  they, 
too,  care,  and  care  deep  y,  about  the  en- 
vironment. 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER 
terday,  I  inserted  the 
entitled  "The  Insecurity 
curity."     This     article 
touched  on  the  concern 
constituents  who  have 
my  attention  to  this 
problem  which  exists 
forced  to  live  on  inad^iuate 
curity  benefits.  Today, 
share  with  you  the  second 
article  along  with  a  lette:  ■ 
Wheatley  of  Forest  City 
echoes  the  feelings  of 
today. 

The  letter  and  article!  follows 

Forest  City,  Ai  k.,  Jujie  4, 1974. 
Hon.  Bnx  Alexander, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  27  years 
3   children,  and  an  emplc^ee  of  A.T.  &  T. 
in  Forrest  City. 

I  was  spurred  to  write  to  you  after  reading 
the  enclosed  article.  I  founf  it  both  informa- 
tive and  alarming. 

The  Social  Security  Tax 
oppressive  and  burdensoi  le  from  year  to 
year,  to  both  employer  aid  employee,  and 
it  appears  that  there  is  rio  let-up  in  sight 
under  the  present  system,  tniat  is  why  I  ad- 
vocate reform  or  change  ot  some  type.  I  re- 
alize that  the  change  as  iaentioned  in  the 
article  may  not  be  an  effect  ve  course  to  take. 
I  realize  that  there  can  not  be  an  over- 
night solution,  for  an  effeitive  solution  will 
take  time,  study,  and  reasarch.  And  I  re- 
alize that  these  are  trying  ilmes  for  you  and 
our   other    Representative^   In    Washington. 

But  I  feel  that  this  problem,  which  Is 
growing  all  the  time,  must  be  solved  before 
It  becomes  a  crisis.  I  beliew  i  that  the  time  to 
start  working  on  It  Is  no^. 

I  know  that  the  elderly  of  this  nation  that 
are  on  fixed  Incomes  are  efpecially  hard-hit 
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[From    the    Memphis 

June  2,  1974] 

The   iNSECtJRITT    OP   SOCIA|. 

Part  II 

(By  Warren  Shofc-e) 

THE  MIDDLE  YEJftS 

For  most  of  today's 
the  real  inequities  of  the" 
tem  won't  become  clear  un^ll 
years.  By  then  it  wUl  be  too 

The  questions  we  should 
now  Include: 

Why  should  the  cost  of 
my  healthiest  years  (22  to 
than  $50,000? 

Why  should  that  bUl   be 
year  when  the  protection 
down? 

Why  should  my  wife  (in 
worker   who   dies   or   becomes 
faced  with  government 
that  are  so  bad  she  might  not 
her  benefits? 

The  real  answer  to  all  . 
that  Social  Security  is  not 
In  spite  of  federal 
Social    Security's    "benefits" 
tlons"  or  the  existence  of  a 
trust  fund,"  the  system  is 
like  insurance. 

What  the  Social  Security 
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Security  can  be  the  most  criiel 
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from  the  Social  Security  offic  s 
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The    family    benefit    checc 
learned,  was  not  computed 
value  of  what  Mr.  Poteka 
even   the   family's   need.   It 
"average  contribution"  Joserih 
to  Social  Security  during  hla 
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The  difference  is  critical 
earning  over  $14,000  a  year 
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"slightly  more  than  $6,600 
the  total  family  benefit  check 
and  her  two  sons  (ages  10 
$435  per  month. 

"That  would  have  helped  i 
Poteka,  "but  then  the  man 
1  couldn't  get  it." 

What   the   Social   Security 
explained  was  the  system's 
ings  test."  Because  Mrs 
$125  a  week  as  a  food  store 
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the  family  benefit  check  must  be  "reduced," 
he  said. 

What  he  should  have  said  was  that  the 
benefit  would  be  all  but  destroyed.  The  law 
says  that  a  widow  cannot  receive  full  bene- 
fits if  she  earns  more  than  $1,680  a  year. 
That's  $140  a  month. 

Thxis  because  Mrs.  Poteka  earns  $6,500  a 
year  as  a  check-out  clerk  (now  the  family's 
only  source  of  income),  her  $435-a-month 
benefit  is  "reduced"  to  $133.50. 

I  couldn't  believe  it  when  he  told  me." 
recalled  Mrs.  Poteka.  "Joe  and  I  were  both 
working  to  make  ends  meet.  Now  this  man 
tells  me  I'll  have  to  quit  my  Job  and  live  on 
$435  a  month — or  keep  my  Job  and  lose  over 
$300  a  month  in  benefits.  What  kind  of  a 
choice  is  that?" 

Like  a  lot  of  others,  she  chose  to  keep 
working  and  take  the  tiny  benefit  "so  maybe 
I  can  get  ahead  on  the  Job  and  keep  us  above 
water,"  but  she  still  says,  bitterly,  "Joe's 
Social  Security   money  was  wasted." 

In  fact  the  choice  Marion  Poteka  faced 
was  worse  than  she  knew — and  even  more 
cruel.  Had  she  "retired"  to  take  the  $435 
she  would  have  lost  valuable  years  on  the 
Job  needed  to  qualify  for  Social  Security 
retirement  benefits. 

By  law,  she  will  collect  the  family  benefit 
(even  the  reduced  amount)  only  as  long  as 
she  has  a  chUd  under  18  (22  if  in  college). 
That's  less  than  13  years  for  Mrs.  Poteka. 
She  would  get  nothing  more  until  she  turns 
62 — a  12-year  gap. 

Mrs.  Poteka  (and  everyone  else  born  after 
1929)  needs  to  work  at  least  10  years  to 
qualify  for  any  retirement  benefits.  Even  a 
fraction  less  than  the  full  amount  means 
she  gets  nothing  on  retirement. 

Thus,  if  she  had  chosen  to  stop  working 
to  collect  her  full  death  benefit  she  might 
have  lost  her  chance  at  collecting  any  re- 
tirement money  at  all. 

"You  know,"  she  adds,  "It's  like  they  have 
us  coming  and  going." 

At  last  count  nearly  40  per  cent  of  Amer- 
ican widows  drawing  Social  Security  benefits 
get  a  reduced  amount  because  they  earn 
more  than  $1,680  a  year. 

For  those  young  workers  entering  the  Job 
market  now,  the  deal  is  even  worse.  Rising 
Social  Security  taxes  mean  they  will  pay 
more  than  $20,000  (and  their  employers  a 
like  amount)  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
age  when  Joe  Poteka  died. 

Those  they  leave  behind  will  then  have 
the  same  choices  as  Marlon  Poteka.  Remem- 
ber, benefit  Increases  are  tied  to  the  cost  of 
living  and  by  law  will  rise  only  the  same  as 
Social  Security  tax  Increases. 

Since  a  widow  can  collect  only  death  bene- 
fits while  she  has  children  under  22,  the 
value  of  Social  Security  for  a  stable  family 
shrinks  every  month. 

This  Is  because  the  money  needed  to  pay 
for  monthly  death  benefits  grows  less  as  the 
youngest  child  in  a  family  approaches  22. 
Yet  Social  Security  taxes  for  the  family  will 
grow  every  year. 

Under  this  law  a  young  couple  today  plan- 
ning to  pursue  professional  careers  instead 
of  having  a  family  can  look  forward  to  a 
combined  Social  Security  tax  bUl  of  $300,000 
with  little,  if  any,  hope  of  collecting  a  death 
benefit. 

Without  children,  a  vrtdow  must  wait  until 
age  62  before  benefits  are  paid — no  matter 
how  long  she  remains  a  widow. 

With  or  without  children,  the  retirement 
income  today's  young  workers  can  look  for- 
ward to  is  less  than  half  what  they  could 
buy  on  their  own. 

THE  RETIREMENT  HOAX 

By  the  time  today's  younger  worker  is 
ready  to  retire,  be  will  have  lost  a  fortune 
to  the  Social  Secvurlty  system.  So  much 
money,  in  fact,  that  if  used  properly  it  would 
double  his  retirement  pension  or  give  him 
a  $100,000  bonus. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Before  he  reaches  65,  the  typical  young 
American  worker  and  his  employer  will  have 
paid  more  than  $135,000  for  a  retirement 
plan  which  claimed  to  have  given  disability 
protection  along  the  way.  Instead  he  will  get: 

The  cheapest  kind  of  "term  Insurance"  at 
three  to  five  times  its  normal  cost. 

The  cheapest,  least  usefxU,  kind  of  dis- 
ability protection  at  more  than  three  times 
its  normal  cost. 

Incredible  discrimination  against  wage 
earners  from  a  fund  entirely  supported  by 
wage  earners. 

To  understand  how  so  much  money  could 
pay  for  so  little  protection  it's  necessary  to 
know  a  little  about  how  your  money  should 
work  for  you. 

For  instance,  if  a  young  worker  wants  to 
make  sure  that  his  wife  and  family  will  be 
protected,  should  he  die,  with  an  income 
until  the  kids  are  out  of  school,  the  cheapest 
insurance  he  can  buy  is  called  term 
insurance. 

As  an  example,  a  27-year-old  man  can 
guarantee  an  Income  for  his  family  of  $500 
per  month  for  the  next  20  years  for  an  an- 
nual payment  of  $192 — that's  $16  per  month. 

George  Menlow,  a  27-year-old  freight  han- 
dler with  a  wife  and  two  yoimg  children,  is 
promised  a  maximum  of  $450  a  month  benefit 
for  his  family  for  the  next  20  years  by  Social 
Security.  It's  the  same  as  term  insurance 
because  the  money  will  stop  once  the  kids 
are  out  of  school. 

The  difference  is  that  George  Menlow,  like 
milUons  of  others  like  him,  pays  $700  a  year 
for  Social  Security's  brand  of  term  lns\irance. 
He  and  his  boss  pay  $60  a  month  each — 
more  than  700  per  cent  above  market  cost. 

Social  Security  Administration  officials 
point  out,  however,  that  George  gets  more 
than  Just  term  Insurance  for  his  money;  he 
also  gets  disability  protection  and  a  retire- 
ment plan.  Take  a  look: 

The  Social  Security  brand  of  disability 
insurance  comes  with  two  running  limita- 
tions: First,  it  requires  that  a  total  dis- 
ability be  "expected  to  last  at  least  12 
months." 

This  requirement  alone,  according  to  the 
National  Safety  Council,  would  eliminate 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  total  disabilities 
from  Social  Security  protection. 

The  10  per  cent  who  do  qualify  do  little 
better.  Social  Sectirity  rules  say  these  totally 
disabled  workers  must  wait  "until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  month"  out  of  work 
to  be  paid  at  all. 

George  Menlow  can  buy  disability  insur- 
ance to  add  to  his  death  benefit  Insurance  for 
about  $10  a  month.  There  would  be  no  12- 
month  total  disability  rule  and  only  a  one- 
month  waiting  period. 

Thus  Mr.  Menlow  could  improve  ui>on  both 
Social  Security's  death  benefit  and  disability 
plans  for  a  total  cost  of  less  than  $30  a 
month.  Yet  he  and  his  boss  pay  $120  a 
month — still  four  times  the  real  cost. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  other  $1,100  a 
year  Social  Security  takes  from  George  Men- 
low  goes  toward  hla  retirement  fund?  Menlow 
had  better  not  rely  cm  that.  The  fact  Is  Mb&t 
the  retirement  program  is  the  saddest,  least 
defensible,  part  of  Social  Security. 

Consider  the  case  of  two  men  who  will 
retire  this  year:  Charles  Teppit  and  John 
Singer  wlU  both  turn  65  during  the  same 
month.  Both  live  with  their  wives  In  homes 
they  own.  Although  the  two  men  have  paid 
nearly  the  same  Social  Security  tax,  once 
they  retire  most  similarities  between  them 
will  end. 

Charles  Teppit  will  retire  as  vice-president 
of  a  large  manufacturing  company.  His  sal- 
ary has  been  above  the  $40,000  level  for  the 
last  20  years  and  vrith  company  bond  options, 
an  executive  pension  plan  and  his  own  an- 
nuities, Teppit  is  guaranteed  a  retirement 
incc«ne  of  more  than  $1^00  a  month. 

John  Singer  is  ending  a  25-year  career  as  a 
routing  supervisor  for  a  smaU  trucking  com- 
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pany.  Last  year  his  salary  was  $14,900.  For 
the  last  10  years,  says  Singer,  it  has  been  al- 
most Impossible  for  him  and  his  wife  Ada 
to  save  much  after  paying  the  bills.  Al- 
though they  have  a  small  savings  account 
and  some  Insurance,  the  Singers  will  be  rely- 
ing on  Social  Security. 

Because  maximum  Social  Security  tax  has 
always  been  pegged  at  middle-class  earning 
levels,  both  Teppit  and  Singer  have  paid  the 
maximum  tax,  even  though  Teppit  has  al- 
ways earned  at  least  twice  what  Singer  has. 

Now  the  two  men  will  be  "evaluated"  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  their  retirement  checks. 

Since  Teppit  and  Singer  paid  the  same  tax 
during  their  working  lives  and  their  wives  do 
not  work,  both  are  eligible  for  a  family  bene- 
fit check  of  $440  a  month.  But  only  Teppit 
will  get  the  full  amount. 

The  Social  Security  benefit  "earnings  test" 
decrees  that  for  every  dollar  earned  over  $2.- 
880  during  a  year  one  dollar  is  deducted 
from  the  l>enefit  check. 

The  Social  Security  considers  "earnings" 
to  be  wages — nothing  else.  Thus,  Tepplt's 
bond  Interest,  executive  pension  and  private 
annuity  don't  count.  He  will  have  the  full 
$440  per  month  added  to  his  other  $1,300  per 
month  for  a  $21,000-a-year  retirement  In- 
come. 

"But  Ada  and  I  can't  afford  to  live  on 
$440  a  month,"  says  John  Singer.  "It's  less 
than  half  what  I  tised  to  take  home."  So,  like 
millions  of  others  over  65,  John  Singer  will 
keep  working  to  make  ends  meet. 

In  Singer's  case,  it's  a  part-time  routing 
Job  with  a  small  trucking  firm  which  pays 
$100  a  week  for  three  days'  work.  The  Income 
means  the  Singers'  Social  Security  check 
shrinks  to  $246  a  month. 

"Is  it  fair,"  asks  Singer,  "that  I  should 
lose  the  Social  Security  I  worked  for  because 
I  can't  afford  to  stop  working?" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Singer  have  become  the 
ultimate  victims  of  Social  Seciirity.  If  a  sys- 
tem can  be  Judged  by  Its  end  product,  the 
Singers'  plight  should  be  Judged: 

After  35  years  in  the  work  force,  paying 
at  the  maximum  Social  Security  tax  rate, 
John  Singer  at  65  wiU  begin  giving  more  to 
the  system  than  when  he  was  working  full 
time. 

Since  the  Social  Security  Administration 
wiU  begin  deducting  both  from  Singer's  bene- 
fit check  ($158  a  month)  and  his  part-time 
earnings  (another  $24  a  month)  one-fifth  of 
all  his  income  will  be  taken  away. 

The  tragic  irony  of  a  system  100  per  cent 
supported  by  payroll  taxes  pxinlshlng  the 
wage  earner  and  Ignoring  all  other  forms  of 
Income  wiU  be  compounded  in  the  futvire. 

The  present  generation  of  young  workers 
will  pay  three  times  what  Singer  paid  for  a 
government  promise  worth  no  more  to  them 
than  Singer's. 

The  only  way  that  the  federal  Treasury 
can  guarantee  even  this  promise  Is  with  the 
hope  that  the  next  generation  (our  chil- 
dren) will  accept  a  still  worse  deal — that 
they,  too,  will  ecome  a  generation  of  victims. 


PAMPER  THE  CRIMINAL  AND 
WHAT  DO  YOU  GET? 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  people 
never  learn — or,  so  says  the  Saturday 
edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin: 

TODGR  To  Rekaiw  a  LnrntAi. 
Two  weeks  ago,  Massachusetts  state  Rep. 
Richard  E.  Landry  had  his  car  stolen  from 
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the  capltol  parking  lot  in  Boston.  This  we«k 
he  was  robbed  of  $40  at  gunpoint  In  the  same 
place.  "I  voted  for  the  prison  furlough  bill," 
he  said.  "But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it's  get- 
ting harder  and  harder  for  me  to  remain  a 
liberal." 


EXTENSIONS 


i 


UNTTEX)  STATES  SHOULD  KEEP  ITS 
WORD  TO  SAIGON 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OP   GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  the  mood  of  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  to  forget  our  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam.  I  feel  that  cer- 
tain relevant  information  should  be 
remembered. 

It  seems  that  only  one  side  of  the  Viet- 
namese story  is  ever  related,  so  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial written  by  Mr.  Nick  Thimmesch  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  which  should  cast  a 
far  different  light  on  the  subject  than 
what  we  have  experienced  in  the  last  few 
weeks: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  6.  19741 

UwrncD  States  Should  Keep  Its  Word  to 

Saigon 

(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 

WASHrNCTON. — Of  the  lesser  priorities  in 
most  Americans'  thinking  these  days  is  what 
happens  to  South  Vietnam.  Most  people 
want  to  forget  that  ordeal.  But  a  struggle 
continues  in  Congress  over  whether  the 
United  States  wiU  keep  its  word  and  help  the 
Saigon  government  remain  strong. 

James  R.  Schelsinger.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, was  right  when  he  said  the  U.S.  is  com- 
mitted to  send  South  Vietnan>  the  tools  of 
self -protection  for  one  simple  reason — be- 
cause we  said  we  would.  The  same  point 
could  be  made  about  continued  military  as- 
sistance to  Israel — we  must  do  it,  because  we 
promised  we  would. 

Yet,  it  has  become  popular  among  some 
aspiring  politicians  in  this  town.  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.).  for  one.  to  Join 
the  pro-Hanoi  lobbying  group  against  South 
Vietnam.  Their  line  is  that  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu's  government  is  corrupt,  the  war 
and  the  killing  go  on,  there  is  brutality  to- 
wsird  political  prisoners,  and  our  support 
costs  billions.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  should 
sharply  cut,  or  eliminate,  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Saigon. 

The  anti-Saigon  lobbyists  had  fair  success. 
The  Nixon  administration  asked  for  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  for 
1B7S.  The  House  finally  okayed  $1.1  bUllon, 
and  the  Senate  will  soon  vote  on  a  $900- 
milllon  recommendation  by  its  Armed  Serv- 
ice: Committee.  An  administration  request 
for  $775  million  economic  aid  in  1974  was 
trimmed  to  $650  million.  The  administration 
asks  for  $910  million  in  1975. 

The  effort  to  cut  funds  for  South  Vietnam 
was  carefully  laid  out  last  October  by  the 
"Indochina  peace  campaign,"  representing 
15  organizations,  and  spurred  by  Tom  Hay- 
den,  husband  of  Jane  Fonda.  Mr.  Hayden  had 
already  met  in  Paris  with  officials  of  the  Viet 
Cong's  Provisional  Revolutionary  ■  Govern- 
ment, thus  suggesting  a  well  coordinated 
plan. 

The  October  meeting  ended  with  a  "united 
campaign  to  pressure  Congress,"  and  the 
view  that  "the  antiwar  movement  now  has 
the  objective  capacity  to  actually  force  an 
end  to  U.S.  aid  to  the  Thleu  government" 
and  to  Cambodia. 


REMARKS 

A  "spring  offensive"  vibs  promised,  and  it 
came  in  March  with  an  inti-South  Vietnam 
meeting  in  a  House  office  ibuil ding  conference 
room  arranged  for  by  Re  sresentatlve  Ronald 
V.  Dellums  (D.,  Calif.). 

Miss  Fonda  and  Mr.  Hayden  toured  the 
country,  appearing  on  frv  and  radio  talk 
shows,  and  giving  newspaber  Interviews  about 
the  bad  old  United  Stats  to  anyone  gullible 
enough  to  listen.  Their  qule  was  they  would 
not  allow  guests  on  the  programs  to  challenge 
their  views.  Indeed,  they  even  appeared  on 
Martin  Agronsky's  Evenihg  Edition,  a  public 
broadcast  TV  program  from  Washington, 
holding  Mr.  Agronsky  t<  their  no-challenge 
rule. 

The    reality    of    Soutl 
President   Thleu,   whUe 

American  standards.  Is  about  as  good  as  any 
ruler  in  Indochina,  has  1  eld  the  country  to- 
gether, and  has  an  army 
fully  repulsed  the  Viet  O  5ng  and  North  Viet- 
namese forces. 

The  North  Vietnamese 
ruthless  as  ever,  killing  \  Ulage  leaders,  burn- 
ing homes  cf  resettled  refugees  (Wonder  why 
Senator  Kennedy  never  s))eaks  of  that?) ,  and 
violating  the  Paris  agrees  kents. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger,  th ;  Secretary  of  State, 
responded  to  Senator  Kennedy's  challenges 
on  Indochina  with  a  sha  rt  letter  and  a  long 
statement,  and  was  expe  :ted  to  do  more  this 
week  before  Congress.  T  le  gist  of  Dr.  Kiss- 
inger's argument  is  thai  the  U.S.  will  con- 
tinue  to   provide   "mat<  rial   assistance   and 
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Vietnam    Is    that 
not  a  democrat  by 


are  as  wanton  and 


to  the  Indochinese 
t^ey    can    determine 

that    casualties    in 


political  encouragement' 
governments    so    that 
their  own  futures. 

Dr.  Kissinger  noted 
South  Vietnam  have  be^n  substantially  re- 
duced since  the  1973  ceasefire,  but  that  "the 
fundamental  problem  is  :hat  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  still  determii  ted  to  seize  political 
power  in  the  South,  usii  g  military  means  if 
necessary  .  .  .   [with]   continued 
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with 


the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  ;ried  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  this  subj  xt  from  Harry  W. 
Shlaudeman,  Deputy  /[ssistant  Secretary 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  wh(  i  willingly  testified 
at  the  hearings  on  "fluman  Rights  in 
Chile."  When  asked  if  Hhe  United  States, 
through  the  use  of  anj  organization,  ex- 
ercised a  policy  of  intgrvention  by  giving 
aid  in  any  form  to  &nt  opposition  group 
working  against  the  Alende  government, 
Mr.  Shlaudeman  refuapd  to  answei'.  This 
refusal  has  sparked  ev0n  greater  interest 
in  various  Members  iii  finding  out  just 
exactly  how  much  aid  the  United  States 
gave  to  Chile  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting the  developing  popularity  of  the 
Allende  government. 

The    following    article,    published    in 
Labor  Today  by  John  Kailln,  is  an  ex- 


ample of  the  attention  that  is  being  di- 
rected toward  this  issue 


How  U.S.  Monopolies 
Bring  Fascism 


Conspired  To 
Chile 


T<l 

(By  JohnKalin) 

All  world  labor  federations  have  con- 
demned the  fascist  military  Junta  in  Chile — 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions,  the  World  F«  deration  of  Trade 
Unions,  and  the  World  Coiigress  of  Labor. 

The  International  Metalworkers  Federa- 
tion, supported  by  Leonard  Woodcock,  UAW 
President,  deplored  the  overthrow  "of  a  con- 
stitutionally elected  preslcent  and  govern- 
ment, who  had  attemptel  to  return  the 
country's  resources  to  th!  people,  despite 
the  bitter  opposition  of  tte  giant  multina- 
tional companies,  and  to  bring  about  demo- 
cratic social  reforms  that  csuld  have  opened 
up  new  avenues  of  hope  anc  change  through- 
out Latin  America." 

Even  I.  W.  Abel.  USWA  ]iresident  said  the 
suppression  of  Chilean  unl  >ns  and  the  coup 
itself,  was  "the  result  of  the  'enemies  list' 
concept  ...  in  which  unlo  i  members  found 
they  were  on  the  list  when  they  faced  the 
firing  squads." 

Longshore  and  other  unions  in  Scotland, 
France,  the  United  Statei ,  Colombia,  Bel- 
gium and  Switzerland,  are  refusing  to  serv- 
ice, repair  or  unload  ships  >r  cargoes  for  the 
Junta. 

But  at  the  10th  APL-CIO  Convention,  the 
position  pressed  on  the  delegates  by  the  In- 
ternational Affairs  Department,  was  unique- 
ly different.  Entitled,  "Restore  Democracy  in 
Chile,"  its  first  lines  con  iemned  the  "ex- 
cessive violence"  of  the  Junta.  However,  the 
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received  .  .  .  the  green  light  to  move  In  the 
name  of  President  Nixon  ...  to  keep  Allende 
from  taking  power,"  said  an  ITT  agent  who 
was  working  for  the  CIA. 

The  ITT-CIA  agents  reported  the  Chilean 
military  wouldn't  stage  a  coup  "unless  they 
are  provided  with  a  constitutional  threat .  .  . 
That  threat  must  be  provided  through 
provocation." 

Said  Chilean  millionaire  Matte,  brother 
of  ex-I»resident  Frel,  "A  constitutional  solu- 
tion .  .  .  could  result  from  massive  Internal 
disorders,  strikes,  urban  and  rural  warfare. 
This  would  morally  Justify  an  armed  forces 
intervention  for  an  indefinite  period." 

THE   CONSPntACT 

So  it  was  decided:  "Undercover  efforts  are 
being  made  to  bring  about  the  bankruptcy 
of  one  or  two  of  the  major  savings  and  loan 
associations.  This  is  expected  to  trigger  a  run 
on  banks  and  the  closure  of  some  factories, 
resulting  in  more  unemployment.  .  .  ." 

And  It  was  done:  the  country  was  flooded 
with  phony  currency  to  cause  Inflation. 
Bridges  and  plants  were  bombed  daily.  Shoes 
were  hoarded,  baby-nipples  destroyed,  other 
"shortages"  created. 

ITT  Vice  President  Gerrity  recommended 
that  "companies  should  drag  their  feet  in 
sending  money,  in  making  deliveries.  In  ship- 
ping spare  parts,  etc."  And  this  was  done  too. 

Truck  owners  called  a  paralyzing  lockout. 
Afterwards  they  admitted  they  were  being 
paid  more  for  not  working  than  they  earned 
when  they  worked.  It  was  common  knowl- 
edge that  they  were  financed  by  the  CIA. 

Abroad,  Kennecott  Copper  led  a  European 
effort  to  boycott  Chilean  copper.  .'  s  revealed 
by  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy,  the  "Committee  of  40" 
U.S.  big  businesses  in  Chile  held  meetings 
to  get  the  World  Bank  to  cut  off  loans  to 
Unldad  Popular. 

Through  all  this,  the  reactionary  El  Mer- 
curio  was  allowed  to  function.  Its  owner 
Agustln  Edwards,  a  vice  president  of  Pepsi 
Cola,  called  for  the  Chilean  armed  forces  to 
"create  a  new  form  of  establishment." 

The  Anderson  papers  show  ITT  offered  to 
throw  $1  million  into  the  "destroy  Chile" 
pot  with  the  State  Department.  Neither  ITT. 
the  State  Department  nor  the  CIA  will  admit 
their  role  in  the  junta's  bloody  rise  to  power. 
But  the  pattern  in  Chile  was  the  same  as  the 
pattern  in  other  countries  where  the  facts 
have  been  admitted  before  U.S.  Senate  com- 
mittees. 

WHEN    WILL   WE    EVER    LEARN 

In  Brazil,  Guatemala.  Bolivia.  British  Guy- 
ana— and  unsuccessfully  in  Cuba — massive 
propaganda  campaigns  accompanied  sabo- 
tage and  murder,  and  progressive  govern- 
ments were  eventually  replaced  by  ruthless 
military  regimes  that  survive  on  deception, 
torture  and  U.S.  aid.  Even  "pots  and  pans" 
demonstrations  of  wealthy  women  (called 
"middle  class"  in  our  press)  were  part  of  the 
pattern  in  these  countries. 

In  our  last  Issue  we  indicated  what  Unidad 
Popular  had  done  to  reverse  decades  of  loot- 
ing Chile  by  the  multinationals,  how  the 
lowest  income  groups  improved  their  con- 
ditions most,  land  was  returned  to  the  peas- 
ants, and  democracy  brought  to  the  fac- 
tories. These  facts  were  certainly  known  to 
the  APL-CIO  leadership  who  drafted  the 
Convention  resolution. 

Why  then  did  the  AFL-CIO  distort  the 
facts?  Why  did  they  echo  the  reactionary 
U.S.  press  in  blaming  ChUes  "road  to  so- 
cialism" for  the  Junta's  success?  Could  it  be 
an  effort  to  cover  its  own  shameful  record 
in  the  Allende  overthrow?  To  cover  the  facts 
about  how  it  used  the  dues  of  APL-CIO 
members  to  help  put  the  Junta  and  its  guns 
In  power. 

Last  year  an  estimated  $1  million  was  spent 
by  the  APL-CIO's  AIPLD — the  American  In- 
stitute for  Free  Labor  Development — in 
Chile.  Part  of  this  money  was  used  to  train 
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200  Chileans  in  the  UJS.  We  can  only  guess 
what  subjects  these  potential  "labor  leaders" 
were  trained  for,  but  AIFLD  Director  Wil- 
liam C.  Donerty  has  given  some  clues. 

He  boasts  that  AIFLD  agents  helped  plan 
and  carry  out  the  overthrow  of  the  elected 
Goulart  government  in  Brazil  in  1964.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  AIFLD  works  according  to 
CIA  plans.  The  Senate  reports  indicated  that 
the  CIA  aimually  channels  money  to  the 
AIFLD  via  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

WHICH    SIDE    ARE    WE    ON 

That  Is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  is  working  the  wrong  side  of  the  street 
m  Latin  America.  Further,  the  AIPLD  itself 
includes  representatives  from  68  U.S.  big 
businesses — including  ITT,  Kennecott,  Ana- 
conda, the  Rockefeller  interests,  Sinclair  Oil, 
Pan  American,  etc. 

Attention  focuses  on  irr,  Kennecott  and 
Anaconda  because  their  intervention  In 
Chilean  politics  was  the  most  brazen  and 
the  most  exposed.  But  the  U.S. -based  multi- 
national viiltures  are  reassembling  to  pick 
the  bones  of  the  Chilean  working  people, 
among  them:  Coming  Glass  Works,  Ford 
Motors,  General  Electric,  Crown  Cork  and 
Seal,  Dow  Chemical,  Phelps  Dodge,  Cater- 
pillar Tractor,  and  General  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber, to  name  a  few. 

Do  AFL-CIO  workers  want  their  name  and 
their  dues  money  used  to  put  down  workers 
who  are  defending  themselves  against  the 
same  corporations  in  other  countries? 

We  must  work  for  the  day  when  the  APL- 
CIO  leadership  wUl  Join  with  that  of  labor 
organizations  In  other  lands  to  match  and 
outrank  the  power  of  the  multinationals. 

I  hope  that  the  subcommittees'  hear- 
ings wUl  continue  to  pursue  this  course 
of  inquiry  until  the  Members  are  satis- 
fied that  all  pertinent  information  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  has  been  received.  The 
people  of  .this  country  should  know 
where,  and  for  what  purpose,  Govern- 
ment funds  are  being  allocated. 


MAKING  ANY  IMPEACHMENT 
DEBATE  PUBLIC 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  events 
wend  their  inexorable  way  toward  what 
appear  to  be  inevitable  conclusions,  it  Is 
obvious  to  even  the  most  casual  observer 
that  the  House  will  be  called  upon  to 
debate  the  question  of  impeachment  of 
the  President.  Certainly  a  number  of 
quite  legitimate  questions  have  been 
raised  regarding  the  propriety  and  legiti- 
macy of  such  events  being  televised,  and 
I  believe  we  can  and  should  respond  to 
such  questions  forthrightly  and  with 
promptness. 

There  is  no  question  of  our  ability  to 
televise  or  broadcast  the  debate  in  a 
proper  sense,  without  tiuTiing  any  such 
debate  into  a  carnival  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  the  President  and  harmful  to 
the  institutions  of  the  republic.  With  the 
Nation  watching,  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  even  more  mindful,  rather 
than  less  so,  of  their  responsibilities. 

We  have  had  television  with  us  for  a 
full  generation.  The  American  public  has 
trained  itself  to  separate  fact  from  flc- 
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tion,  and  caimot  be  fooled  by  mere  dem- 
agoguery.  Should  any  member  of  the 
House  act  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the 
proceedings,  he  will  be  hoist  by  his  own 
petard  before  tens  of  millions  of  his  or 
her  fellow  citizens. 

Also,  because  we  have  faith  in  the 
Nation  as  a  mature  society,  I  see  no 
reason  whatsoever  why  any  such  debate, 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  people's 
business,  should  in  any  way  be  hidden 
from  the  people.  We  are  their  elected 
representatives  conducting  their  affairs, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  exclude  them 
from  observing  us  deport  ourselves  jo. 
this  maimer. 

In  the  same  matter,  I  believe  the  cali- 
ber of  the  membership  of  this  body  is 
quite  high,  and  that  the  Nation,  able  to 
observe  how  Members  can  learn  smd  con- 
duct such  business,  will  raise  its  deplora- 
bly low  estimate  of  this  body  accordingly. 
Only  by  the  fullest  disclosure  can  the 
faith  of  the  people  be  even  partially  re- 
stored in  this  body. 

We  can  also  be  certain  that  an  audi- 
ence will  be  guaranteed.  The  argument 
advanced  by  a  few  that  there  will  be  little 
audience  concern  is  specious  on  its  face. 
The  importance  of  the  broadcasts  will  be 
vast,  not  only  by  allowing  the  people  to 
see  the  House  at  work  on  this  critical 
issue,  but  because  it  will  set  a  new  and 
necessary  precedent  of  opening  up  such 
debates  to  the  pubUc  view.  They  would 
also  be  a  living  piece  of  recorded  history, 
available  to  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  Sidney 
Yates  of  Illinois,  has  offered  a  resolu- 
tion to  permit  the  televising  of  any  fu- 
ture impeachment  debate  by  the  House. 
I  fully  concur  in  this  proposal  and  take 
the  greatest  of  pleasure  in  Joining  in 
sponsoring  it  at  this  time.  Let  it  also  be 
noted  that  this  proposal  has  a  significant 
measure  of  bipartisan  support  from  all 
elements  of  the  political  spectnun.  Mem- 
bers from  all  areas  of  the  Nation  and 
from  all  shades  of  opinion  in  both  parties 
have  Joined  in  supporting  the  resolution. 

Finally,  let  it  be  stated  that  there  is 
little  reason  for  even  debating  this  ques- 
tion. In  the  past,  the  House  has  been  cor- 
rectly criticized  for  not  conducting  sig- 
nificant porticms  of  the  people's  business 
in  the  open.  In  the  most  recent  past, 
growing  and  successful  efforts  have  been 
made  to  open  up  closed  meetings  and 
proceedings  to  public  view.  I  have  always 
identified  myself  with  such  endeavors. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  know  what 
business  is  being  conducted  in  their 
name.  This  is  not  a  negotiable  question 
in  my  mind.  In  fact,  Watergate  and  ev- 
erything associated  with  it  sprang  from 
a  secretive  effort  to  undermine  demo- 
cratic procedures  because  a  small  group 
of  people  had  so  little  belief  in  the  peo- 
ple. 

Our  Nation's  foimders  did  not  create 
an  exclusionary  document  when  they 
constructed  and  passed  on  to  us  the  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights.  At  this  time, 
it  would  ill  behoove  us  to  try  to  slam  the 
door  in  the  faces  of  the  very  citizenry 
who  have  been  most  offended  by  the  al- 
leged abuses  of  power  Involved  In  Water- 
gate. 
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HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 


Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  great  honor  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Stephen  F.  Austin  State 
University  in  Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  as  the 
Representative  of  its  fine  faculty  and 
most  of  its  students.  Graduation  ceremo- 
nies for  its  1974  class  took  place  on 
May  15,  and  while  most  such  events  are 
more  to  be  endured  than  enjoyed,  a 
speech  given  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Brown 
was  a  striking  departure  from  routine. 
Dr.  Brown,  head  of  the  Economics  De- 
partment, spoke  directly  to  the  heart  of 
the  issue  that  is  facing  aU  Americans— 
the  integrity  of  this  country  and  Its  in- 
stitutions. I  am  inserting  his  speech  into 
the  Record  because  I  think  that  we  can 
all  benefit  by  careful  study  of  what  Dr. 
Brown  concludes  are  the  imphcations  of 
this  crisis  period  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation.  The  speech  follows: 

Speech  bt  D«.  Charles  W.  Brown 
It  Is  Indeed  an  understatement  to  say  that 
these  are  suange  times  we  live  In.  In  fact  the 
past  twelve  months  coxUd  be  described  as 
"the  year  that  shook  Amerlc*."  We  bave  seen 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  go  on 
television  to  argrue  that  he  Is  not  a  crook. 
Even  now  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  weighing  the 
possible  impeachment  of  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive We  have  seen  oui  Vice  President  resign 
m  humiliation  after  facing  a  lengthy  list  of 
charges  In  Federal  court.  We  have  seen  our 
gasoUne  supply  sharply  curtailed  and  we 
have  suffered  through  an  energy  crisis  whUe 
oil  company  profits  have  skyrocketed.  We 
have  had  so  many  shocks,  we  don't  know 
what  to  believe  anymore. 

But  as  I  look  out  over  this  audience  today, 
I  believe  in  the  future  of  America.  Much  has 
been  written  ajout  this  gener* tion  of  college 
students— that  they  are  more  open;  more 
honest;  less  hypocritical— and  these  are  at- 
tributes that  are  sorely  needed  today.  Grad- 
uates your  generation  also  represents  one  of 
the  best  educated  In  our  history.  Your  knowl- 
edge, your  enthusiasm,  and  your  talents  will 
soon  be  making  an  inunense  contribution  to 
the  future  of  our  country. 

There  is  a  building  on  this  campus  with 
an  inscription  on  it  that  has  a  powerful 
message.  It  says.  'The  cultivated  mind  Is  the 
guardian  genius  of  democracy."  How  true 
this  Is  today.  The  importance  of  education 
to  our  whole  weUare  Is  apparent  to  all  of  us. 
President  Johnson,  who  did  more  for  edu- 
cation than  any  president  in  our  history, 
used  to  say  that  education  may  not  be  the 
answer  to  all  of  our  problems,  but  without 
education  no  solutions  are  possible. 

As  we  confront  the  problems  of  today, 
our  continuing  education  will  eqvilp  us  to 
analyze  these  problems  and  develop  solu- 
tions. But  If  we  are  to  be  truly  successful 
as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  more  than 
education  Is  needed.  The  top  henchmen  In 
Adolph  Hitler's  Germany  were  very  well  edu- 
cated. The  25  men  who  have  been  indicted 
or  convicted  In  the  so-called  Watergate  rness 
represent  the  bejt  In  education — degrees  In 
law  and  other  professlonad  fields  from  the 
top  universities  In  our  land. 

Certainly,  Samuel  Johnson  expressed  a 
great  truth  when  he  said,  '"integrity  with- 
out knowledge  la  weak  and  useless"  but 
"knowledge  without  integrity  Is  dangerous 
and  dreadful." 

Roscoe  Drummond,  writing  In  the  Chrls- 
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tlan  Science  Monitor, 
into  sharp  focus  with 
quote: 
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It  is  something  else. 
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I  submit  that  corrupt 
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we  must  be  Imbued  with 
honesty,  decency,  and  fair 
essential,  but  so  are 

I  believe  that  this  Is 
of  the  Watergate  affair, 
a  tragedy,  a  comedy,  and 
but  perhaps  most 
been   a   learning   <    . 
devoid  of  honesty  and 

Senator  Sam  Ervin,  ce 
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FIRST.    A    DESIRE    Tl  »    COKTORM 

To  be  a  team  player.  1  fow  many  of  them 
went  along  In  order  to  ge ;  along?  How  many 
looked  the  other  way  4s  though  nothing 
wrong  was  happening?  Ttiis  was  the  tragedy 
of   Nazi   Germany — goodjj  '--■—■    -»-- 
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SECOND,  THE  IDEA  THAT  THfc  END  JUSTIFIED  THE 
MKANI 

If  the  goal  Is  good  ther 
attains  It  is  good 

Let    me    relate    several     , 

type  of  thinking.  The  fit  it  example  Involves 
testimony  of  former  Att<  irney  General  John 
Mitchell,  before  the  Seni  te  Watergate  Com- 
mittee.  Senator  Talmad(  ;e  asked  the  ques 
tlon:    "Am  I   to  undersi  iind  from  your  re 
sponse  that  you  placed  the  expediency  o 
the  next  election  above  y  )ur  responsibility  to 
advise  the  President  of  th2  peril  that  sur- 
rounded him?" 

Mitchell  replied — "Sei.ator. 
have  put  it  exactly  correct.  In  my  mind,  the 
reelection  of  Richard  Nixon,  compared  with 
what  was  available  on  the  other  side,  was  so 
much  more  important  Inat  I  put  It  in  just 
that  context."  I 

Another  sad  examplf  involves  Senator 
Talmadge  Interrogating  Bernard  Barker,  one 
of  the  original  WatergaOe  defendants — 

Senator  Talmadge  asked  the  question — 
"Who  did  you  think  yoar  backers  were?" 

Barker  replied — "Sir,  Jl  was  not  there  to 
think,  I  was  there  to  1  )llow  orders,  not  to 
think." 

Talmadge  then  asked —"Didn't  you  won- 
der who  was  giving  you  these  orders?" 

Barker  answered — ^"No  I  had  absolute  con- 
fidence in  (as  I  do  not ')  the  people  I  was 
dealing  with,  sir." 

Talmadge  asked — "Wl  o  do  you  think  you 
were  working  for?" 

Barker  replied — "I  weis  working  for  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  those  thinj  5.  Mr.  Hunt  repre- 
sents." 

Talmadge's  next  ques  Ion — "What  does  he 
represent?" 

Barker's  answer — "He  represents  the  liber- 
ation of  Cuba." 


Whereupon  SenatM-  Taliuadge  asked — 
"How  did  you  think  you  coul  i  liberate  Cuba 
by  participating  in  a  burgla-y  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.?" 

This  exchange  also  lllustn>tes  the  danger 
of  blind  obedience. 

A  final  example  relates  to  t  famous  state- 
ment made  by  a  candidate  U  ir  President  ten 
years  ago.  He  said,  and  I  quitte,  "Extremism 
in  defense  of  liberty  is  no  vice."  So  now  we 
have  had  bugging  of  opposition  party  head- 
quarters, breaking  Into  psyc  ilatrlsfs  offices, 
and  all  sorts  of  "dirty  tricks'  in  the  name  of 
something  called  "national  security."  This 
extremism  would  certainly  seem  to  consti- 
tute a  vice. 

The  third  prohlem  that  Senator  Ervin  saw 
was  the  overtchelming  desite  for  success — 
the  desire  to  get  results.  Go  al  ong  to  get  along 
and  use  any  means  to  get  I'esults.  Einstein 
has  warned  us  that  we  shoxld  not  strive  to 
be  men  of  success  but  rath<T  men  of  value. 
These  views — ^the  desire  to  o  inform,  the  Idea 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  me  ans,  and  the  de- 
sire for  success  at  any  cost — :  ■epresent  serious 
dangers  to  our  society  tod  ly.  I  trust  that 
we  can  avoid  these  pitfalls. 

WUliam  Lee  MUler,  wri  :lng  about  the 
Watergate  hearings  In  the  '  Tale  Review,  has 
called  our  attention  to  anot  ler  aspect  of  the 
case — the  circular  effort  to  avoid  responsi- 
bility. Every  man  was  pointing  to  someone 
else.  Each  Watergate  persor  said  it  was  not 
I,  I  just  did  my  part.  Listen  to  this  ll?t  of 
excuses  given  by  different  witnesses  before 
the  committee:  I  was  Just  a  messenger;  I 
was  Just  a  conduit;  I  took  ;he  money  but  I 
don't  know  why;  I  raised  Ihe  money  but  I 
don't  know  how  it  was  spen1 ;  I  made  the  call 
but  I  didn't  know  what  It  meant;  I  typed 
the  memo  but  I  didn't  read  It;  I  was  just 
obeying  orders  as  I  had  beei  i  taught  to  do  In 
the  Navy:  I  assumed  that  b  >cause  the  Presi- 
dent's counsel  endorsed  it,  |t  must  be  legal; 
I  talked  to  my  subordinate  and  they  kept 
telling  me  everything  was  all  right. 

Where,  we  might  ask,  was  the  honesty  and 
decency  In  this  whole  sordid  mess? 

Well,  this  Is  past  history.  What  about  the 
future?  What  can  we  do?  W*  can  resolve  that 
we  will  not  be  dishone8t--|ttiat  we  will  not 
participate  In  dishonesty,  we  can  vow  that 
we  will  not  look  the  othef  way  when  dls 
honesty  Is  going  on. 

The  American  Heritage  alctlonary  defines 
honesty  In  this  manner — nit  lying,  cheating, 
stealing,  or  taking  unfair  aid  vantage,  honor- 
able, truthful,  trustworthy! 

We  need  education — ^yesl^  But  In  addition 
we  need  hxindreds,  and  thousands  and  liter- 
ally millions  of  honest  and  decent  citizens. 
Your  education  plus  your  integrity  represent 
a  bright  future  for  our  Nation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me 
quote  from  Shakespeare — 
thine  own  self  be  true,  and  It  must  follow  as 
the  night  the  day,  thou  c»nst  not  then  be 
false  to  any  man." 
Thank  you,  and  good  luck 
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Every  parish  in  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana  will  have 
been  designated  as  "Bicentennial  Par- 
ishes" within  the  next  few  days.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  over  the  past  few 
months  to  present  Bicentennial  flags  to 
each  of  the  local  communities  which 
have  received  their  recognition. 

A  program  so  vital  to  the  patriotic 
growth  of  American  ideals  as  the  Bi- 
centennial certainly  deserves  the  con- 
tinued support  and  cooperation  of  the 
Congress.  I  am  proud,  not  only  to  have 
voted  for  this  worthwhile  endeavor,  but 
that  my  State  of  Louisiana  and  my  dis- 
trict have  become  so  actively  involved  in 
the  Bicentennial  with  such  a  patriotic 
dedication. 

Recently  on  my  weekly  televised  re- 
port to  my  constituents,  my  guest  was 
Mr.  Hugh  A.  Hall,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration.  In  order  that  our 
colleagues  may  have  benefit  of  Mr.  Hall's 
comments  on  the  recent  developments  of 
the  Bicentennial  Celebration,  I  include 
a  transcript  of  that  broadcast: 
YoTT  Have  a  Bight  To  Know — Interview 
WrrH  Mb.  Hugh   A.  Hall 

Rabick.  The  200th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  States  is  a  short  two 
years  away.  But  already  many  of  our  citizens 
and  communities  are  preparing  for  the  cele- 
bration with  a  great  deal  of  anticipation. 
Many  of  us  look  upon  the  celebration  of  the 
nation's  birth  as  time  to  reaffirm  basic  Amer- 
ican beliefs  we  may  have  taken  for  granted 
too  long.  It  will  afford  Americans  a  good  op- 
portunity to  look  back  upon  the  events  that 
have  shaped  the  country's  feelings  toward 
Individual  freedoms,  and  to  resolve  that  these 
same  traditions  are  as  meaningful  to  Amer- 
icans in  1976  as  they  were  in  1776.  Individ- 
ual liberty  never  goes  out  of  style. 

With  me  today,  to  discuss  some  of  the 
plans  to  help  make  the  celebration  more  than 
just  a  big  birthday  party.  Is  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration,  Hugh  A.  Hall. 
Thank  you  for  joining  us,  Mr.  Hall. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  thlng^s  about 
the  people  In  the  Sixth  District  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion is  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm.  And 
this  feeling  of  involvement  seems  to  be  con- 
tagious. What  are  some  of  the  things  that 
the  Administration  is  doing  to  get  local  com- 
munities and  citizens  involved  in  the  Bi- 
centennial? What  are  your  goals  and  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Hall.  Congressman  Rarick,  It's  a 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  and  hopefuUy  to 
answer  some  of  these  questions.  The  original 
concept  to  commemorate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary was  put  together  by  the  former  Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  with  a  prime  goal  set 
that  all  of  the  citizens  of  all  the  states  should 
be  participants  in  commemorating  otir  200th 
anniversary,  rather  than  staging  a  big  show 
someplace  and  have  everyone  as  spectators. 
The  concept  oi  the  commemoration  Is  that 
we  would  be  looking  at  the  past,  learning 
from  it,  dealing  with  the  present  and  step- 
ping into  the  future.  We  developed  three 
themes:  Heritage  '76,  Festival  UB.A.,  and 
Horizons  '76.  Those  three  themes  deal  with 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  We've 
asked  each  state,  and  they  have  all  com- 
piled, and  most  of  the  major  cities  of  the 
United  States,  to  get  citizens  groups  together 
and  plan  on  actually  participating  at  the 
local  level  in  commemorating  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  oldest  democracy  under  a 
republic  In  the  history  of  mankind.  We're 
finding  this  great  spirit  in  our  country  ab- 
solutely erupting  on  us. 
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And  of  course,  Louisiana  and  the  Sixth 
I>l8trlct  have  more  or  less  set  the  example, 
I  believe,  for  the  rest  of  the  nation.  As  you're 
well  avtrare,  the  state  of  Louisiana  has  over 
138  parishes  and  cities  and  communities  in- 
volved. The  nation  has  a  total  now  of  offi- 
cially recognized  approximately  800.  The 
spirit  and  the  conc^t  of  the  commemoration 
was  to  be  participatory,  that  the  people  of 
our  country  would  be  Involved  directly  work- 
ing for  our  country,  and  that  we  would  have 
a  commemoration,  in  which  millions  of  peo- 
ple at  the  local  level  were  Involved. 

Rarick.  The  hopes  on  the  national  level  are 
to  encourage  as  broad  as  possible  local  par- 
ticipation by  the  states,  local  communities 
and  cities? 

Mr.  Hall.  Exactly  that,  yes  sir. 

Rarick.  Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
and  has  appropriated  money.  Can  you  give 
some  Idea  of  how  this  money  Is  being  divided: 
or  how  It's  being  used  to  encourage  local  and 
state  participation? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes.  We've  had  minimal  funding. 
The  original  concept,  which  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  five  Congresses  and  two  Presidents, 
was  not  to  get  out  and  try  to  purchase  a  Bi- 
centennial by  infusing  massive  millions  or 
billions  of  doUars  in  trying  to  solve  all  of 
the  problems  that  exist  in  our  country  or 
the  world  today,  but  rather  to  get  the  spirit 
of  the  thing,  participation  in  the  Bicenten- 
nial. Since  1966,  we've  received  a  total  of 
$18  million  in  appropriated  monies.  From 
that,  we've  given  approximately  $5  million 
directly  back  to  the  states  for  distribution 
to  the  communities,  national  organizations, 
and  organizations  In  communities  to  be  used 
for  work  on  Bicentennial  activities.  The  other 
$13  million  has  been  used  over  that  8-year 
period  for  putting  together  professional 
staff.  Offices  were  opened  in  the  ten  Federal 
regions.  They  work  closely  with  the  states 
and  the  communities,  helping  them  coordi- 
nate their  programs.  We  are  setting  up  a 
master  calendar  on  a  computerized  basis,  of 
the  myriad,  literally  thousands  of  events  that 
will  be  taking  place  during  1975  and  1976. 
Let's  put  It  this  way,  we've  spent  less  than 
one  cent  per  person,  per  year.  But  it's  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  that's  coming  through 
loud  and  clear,  not  how  much  can  we  spend 
but  bow  much  we  can  accomplish. 

Rarick.  There  are  also  tokens  and  memo- 
randa that  are  being  made  available  to  raise 
money? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes.  We  issued  a  national  com- 
memorative medal  struck  by  the  United 
States  Mint.  Also  In  combination  with  the 
first  day  cover,  we've  Issued  one  each  In  1972- 
1973-1974.  We've  raised  approximately  $6  mil- 
lion from  this  effort,  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. We've  taken  that  money  and  In  turn 
granted  it  back  to  each  of  the  states  for  dis- 
tribution to  be  matched  by  an  equal  amount 
for  Bicentennial  programs  or  projects  that 
are  being  undertaken  at  the  state  and  the 
local  level.  The  projects  range  from  historic 
preservation,  the  staging  in  schools  of  his- 
torical dramas,  publications  of  books,  films 
or  many  of  the  Horizon  progreons  one  of 
which  your  District  Is  so  eargerly  Involved  in: 
the  Johnny  Horizons  Program,  Let's  clean  up 
America  for  the  200th  birthday.  The  Johnny 
Horizon's  program  is  being  undertaken  am- 
bitiously in  Baker.  Baker  Is  also  involved  in 
the  restoration  and  saving  of  the  century  old 
oak  trees,  the  planting  program  of  magnolias, 
the  state  fiower. 

Rarick.  Mr.  Hall,  you  mentioned  the  Sixth 
District  of  Louisiana.  I'm  sure  that  you  are 
aware  that  I  have  participated,  I  guess.  In 
every  one  of  our  ceremonies  In  which  we 
have  raised  the  Bicentennial  flag  at  the  par- 
ish courthouse,  at  our  state  capital,  and  in 
the  city  of  Baker.  I'm  sure  that  you  must 
be  aware  that  there  seems  to  be  a  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm  among  the  people  of 
the  Sixth  District  of  Louisiana.  And  the  rest 
of   our   state   is   actively   asserting   that   we 
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want  our  Individual  people  to  play  a  part 
in  the  Bicentennial  observance.  You  have 
even  sensed  that  feeling  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  correct.  We  have  fre- 
quently losed  Louisiana  as  a  state,  and  your 
District  in  particular,  as  an  example  to  many 
of  the  states  and  communities  as  how  to 
catch  hold  of  the  participatory  nature  of  the 
Bicentennial.  We've  used  your  District  and 
the  state  as  an  example  of  how  citizens  not 
only  want  to  get  involved,  but  how  they  can 
get  involved  constructively.  And  as  you  know, 
like  In  Baker,  they've  already  got  the  march- 
ing band  that  won  the  state  championship 
performing  concerts  this  year,  buUding  up 
and  drumming  up  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
Bicentennial  in  1976. 

Rarick.  Well,  I  know  that  the  people  in 
my  District  feel  It's  time  to  wave  the  flag, 
and  they're  going  to  pick  up  the  idea  of  sell- 
ing America  and  run  with  It.  We  bave  many 
patriotic  people  In  the  Florida  Parishes,  as 
we  affectionately  call  them — the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana.  Are  you,  on  the  national 
level  of  the  Bicentennial,  satisfied  that  you 
are  on  schedule  in  looking  ahead  for  the 
target  year  of  1976? 

Mr.  Hall.  Oh,  yes,  by  all  means.  We  have 
been  through  lots  of  trials  and  tribulations. 
And  any  planning  group  that  would  try  to 
plan  for  something  as  gigantic  an  under- 
taking as  this  whole  200th  anniversary  Is 
bound  to  go  through  sorting  the  literally 
mlUons  of  ideas  of  what  the  commemoration 
should  be  like  and  then,  finally  come  down 
to  a  concept  that  the  nation  buys,  accepts, 
and  Is  going  to  undertake.  And  we've  done 
that.  There  were  many  people  that  thought 
we  should  have  one  or  two  big  things:  either 
a  great  big  party  at  one  single  location,  or 
some  massive  Infusions  of  multi-billions  of 
dollars  of  Federal  monies  to  cure  all  kinds 
of  programs  that  really  aren't  related  to  the 
spiritual  concept  of  our  200th  anniversary. 
I  think  that  now  the  nation,  most  of  the 
nation  certainly  is  understanding  that 
neither  of  those  two  concepts  are  appropriate 
nor  will  take  place  in  our  200th  anniversary. 
It's  going  to  be  a  kind  of  spiritual  reawaking 
of  people  working  constructively  for  their 
country  to  make  this  a  better  place  to  live, 
realizing  that  we've  done  so  much  over  200 
years  and  have  so  much  to  do  as  we  step  In 
our  next  100  years.  Yes,  the  understanding 
of  the  great  opportunity  we  have  at  hand  Is 
finally  soaking  in  across  the  country,  and  I 
think  we're  right  on  target.  We're  right  where 
we  should  be  in  1974. 

Rarick.  Of  course,  if  we  didn't  have  the 
support  of  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
we  wouldn't  be  at  the  planning  stage  that 
we're  in  today.  I'm  sure  we  reaUze  that  there 
will  be  need  for  additional  funds  and  sup- 
port from  the  national  level.  How  do  you  see 
It?  Do  you  still  have  the  continued  support 
of  the  Congress  and  the  President  and  the 
other  parties  of  the  Administration? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  certainly  do.  We  have  the 
support  of  all  three  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. As  you  know,  the  House  has  Just 
passed  the  Supplemental  Appropriation, 
which  will  allow  grants  to  the  individual 
states  of  9200,000  each.  The  Supplemental 
Appropriations  passed  in  the  House  and  I 
understand  the  Senate  will  probably  act  on  it 
next  week.  A  new  board  will  be  named  and 
the  administrator,  John  Warner,  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vrtll  be  administering 
matching  grants  to  the  states  for  Bicenten- 
nial programs  and  projects  between  now  and 
1976.  Also,  In  that  Supplemental  budget, 
there  is  $26,000  for  each  state  and  territory 
for  1974,  75,  and  76.  And  there's  $12,500  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1977  to  help  offset  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  states'  staff  offices. 

Rarick.  Mr.  Hall,  rm  sure  that  there  are 
many  good  Americans  who,  as  Individuals 
want  to  participate  in  the  Bioentennlal  cele- 
bration. What  suggestions  do  you  have  as  to 
whni.  they  should  do,  or  bow  they  can  get 
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Involved  to  participate  In  our  nation's  birth- 
day? 

Mr.  Haix.  Take  the  example  again  of  the 
Sixth  District.  Do  like  Baton  Rouge  or  Baker 
or  any  one  of  yo\ir  communities  have  done. 
They  have  talked  to  their  citizens,  and.  say, 
If  you  belong  to  a  club,  or  group,  or  organiza- 
tion, have  that  club,  or  group,  or  organiza- 
tion pick  out  something  constructive  that 
they  want  to  do  to  make  this  a  better  coun- 
try and  get  to  work  with  that  group.  And  If 
they  don't  belong  to  a  group  or  club  or  orga- 
nization, start  to  belong.  Pick  up  the  phone 
and  call  an  organization  that's  Involved  In 
the  200th  anniversary  In  their  community 
and  volxinteer  their  services  and  Join  in  the 
effort.  This  country's  going  to  be  Just  ex- 
actly like  we  make  It. 

Rahxck.  Of  course,  there's  plenty  of  room 
for  everyone  to  participate.  Isn't  there? 

Mr.  Haix.  There  certainly  Is. 

Rabick.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  Our 
guest  today  has  been  Mr.  Hugh  Hall,  who  Is 
the  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration  here 
In  Washington,  D.C.  Our  topic  has  been  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  the  country's  200th  an- 
niversary by  reselling  and  rejuvenating 
America.  It's  been  a  pleasxire  to  have  you  on 
the  program.  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hall.  I'm  honored  to  be  with  you,  sir. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  LAW  OP  THE 
SEA  CONFERENCE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  June  IS,  1974 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
ways  In  which  the  United  Nations  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  can  be  of  greatest 
benefit  to  the  international  community 
Ifl  to  draft  a  treaty  which  provides  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  Immense  rev- 
enues from  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
deep  seabeds  be  earmarked  for  assist- 
ance to  the  developing  countries. 

As  the  Conference  opens  in  Caracas 
this  week  after  3  years  of  preparation,  a 
group  of  distinguished  citizens  of  10  na- 
tloBB  have  presented  to  U.N.  Secretary- 
Oeneral  Waldhelm  a  manifesto  which 
urges  that  the  Conference  stress  the  con- 
cept of  the  oceans  as  "the  common  heri- 
tage of  mankind"  and  that  "an  imagina- 
tive, realistic  approach  to  the  complex 
and  urgent  ocean  problem  can  reverse 
the  present  grave  threat  to  the  oceans' 
ecological  system,  provide  an  orderly  and 
equitable  means  of  managing  ocean  re- 
sources and  furnish  substantial  revenues 
for  International  community  purposes." 
The  group  urges  that  revenues  for  sea- 
bed mineral  exploitation,  which  could 
amount  to  billions  of  dollars  per  year,  be 
used  not  only  to  aid  development  but  also 
to  twad  the  fight  against  ocean  pollution 
and  to  aid  research  for  new  sources  of 
energy  which  are  relatively  free  of 
pollution. 

The  ocean  manifesto  was  signed  by 
MaJ.  Oen.  Indar  Jit  Rlkhye,  president  of 
the  International  Petice  Academy,  and 
former  commander  of  the  UJi.  Emer- 
gency Force  In  the  Middle  East;  ocean 
explorer  Thor  Heyerdahl  of  Norway; 
Charles  W.  Yost,  f ozmer  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  UJf.:  anthropologist  Margaret 
Mead;  Nobel  laureate  Jan  Tlnbergen,  a 
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Dutch  economist;  Per  Haekkerup,  former 
Foreign  Minister  of  Denmark;  Dr.  Paul 
M.  Pye,  director  of  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanoeraphic  Institution;  Ambcusador 
Arvid  Pardo  of  Malta  and  Lord  Rltchle- 
Calder.  a  British  sclen(tlst  and  author; 
Dr.  John  J.  Logue,  dlrefctor  of  Vlllanova 
University's  World  Order  Research  In- 
stitute who  is  serving  at  secretary  of  the 
group. 
I  include  the  text  of  |  the  ocean  mani' 
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lis  point: 

'PEAL  TO  THE  Ca- 

lokyf  OF  THE  Sea 
ins  Conference  on 
les  extraordinary 


festo  in  the  Record  at 
An  Ocean  Manifesto: An 

RACAs  Conference  on  t 

The  Third  United  Nat 

the  Law  of  the  Sea  pro, _, 

opportunity  to  establish  sn  effective  system 
of  order  and  Justice  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth  where  rivalry  among  nations  dally  be- 
comes more  threatening  and  self-defeating. 
The  delegates  who  come  to  Caracas  In  June 
of  1974  will  decide  whether  the  oceans  of  the 
world  wUl  be  wisely  managed  and  their  im- 
mense resources,  whether  of  minerals  or  liv- 
ing species,  safeguarded  and  shared.  For  If 
chaos  and  shortsighted  selfishness  reign  It 
will  be  to  the  detriment  of  our  common 
human  future.  I 

We  believe  that  an  Imkglnatlve,  realistic 
long-term  approach  to  the  complex  and  ur- 
gent ocean  problem  can  ifeverse  the  present 
grave  threat  to  the  oceans'  ecological  sys- 
tem, provide  an  orderly  and  equitable  means 
of  managing  ocean  resources  and  famish 
substantial  revenues  for  ftitematlonal  com- 
munity purposes.  That  abproacb  must  re- 
flect the  prc^xMltion  that'the  oceans  of  the 
world  are  an  indivisible  and  fragile  ecological 
whole  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  a  uni- 
lateral or  piecemeal  basis. 

We  believe  that  the  La'  7  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference should  take  as  1  s  inspiration  the 
principle  of  "the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind" enshrined  in  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  Declaration  on  the  Seabed, 
u  lanimously  adopted  on  t>ecember  17.  1070. 
In  our  view  adherence  to  tbis  principle  would 
represent  a  major  and  significant  develop- 
ment In  international  relations.  We  urge 
the  Conference  to  demonstrate  Its  faith  In 
mankind  by  a  full  and  rqalistlc  recognition 
and  application  of  the  icommon  heritage 
principle.  Adherence  to  it  Oould  reconcile  na- 
tional Interests  and  broadfar  Interests  which 
otherwise  would  be  Irreconcilable. 

A  realistic  comm<Mi  lieritage  approach 
would  require  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  revenues  from  seabed  resources,  both 
within  and  outside  the  continental  margin, 
be  dedicated  to  international  community 
purpoees.  In  our  view  those  revenues  should 
be  used  to  help  fund  the  struggle  against 
ocean  poUutlon,  to  make  ocean  technologies 
more  widely  available,  an4  to  contribute  to 
the  aid  given  by  the  Uni^  Nations  to  de- 
veloping countries.  It  mlait  also  add  reve- 
nues to  the  general  budget  of  the  United 
Nations.  Seabed  revenues  flight  also  be  used 
to  assist  intensive  interaatUmal  research, 
smne  of  it  through  the  Uqited  Nations  Uni- 
versity, on  new  sources  of  energy  wlilcb  are 
relatively  free  of  pollution. 

We  believe  that  the  oomttioa  heritage  prin- 
ciple can  also  furnish  the  inspiration  for  an- 
other essential  part  of  the  Conference's  work, 
namely,  securing  International  agreement 
as  to  the  responsible  uses  of  the  ocean  envi- 
ronment. That  agreement  should  include 
provision  for  the  monitoring  of  that  envi- 
ronment «uid  protecting  it  from  overfishing 
and  from  the  many  forms  ef  ocean  poUutlon. 
It  should  also  Include  $  statement  that 
states  are  obligated  to  prevent  marine  pol- 
lution from  any  source,  and  it  should  estab- 
lisa  means  and  standards  ior  the  fulfillment 
of  this  obligation.  ] 

In  our  view  the  international  seabed  ares 


under  the  sole  Jurlsdictioii  of  the  United 
Nations  international  regii^e  should  be  as 
large  as  possible,  extending  tn  as  close  to  the 
200-meter  depth  line  as  po^ible  with,  how- 
ever, some  "distance  provision"  for  those 
countries  which,  in  effect,  h|ve  no  continen- 
tal shelves.  However,  if  the  Conference  should 
agree  to  a  200-mUe  "economic  zone"  or  "pat- 
rimonial sea"  between  thej  national  terri- 
torial sea  and  the  proposed  international 
area,  we  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
coastal  state  share  Jurisdiction  within  this 
zone  with  the  appropriate  United  Nations 
agencies  in  order  to  Insure  ^hat  world  com- 
munity Interests  are  respected,  particularly 
with  respect  to  pollution,  fliilng.  navigation 
and  scientific  research.  It  Is  Important  to 
stress  that  a  200-mile  economic  zone  would 
Include  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
seabed  resources  believed  to  be  exploitable 
in  the  next  decades.  [ 

We  believe  that  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
Important  purposes  the  UnltM  Nations  ocean 
regime  must  have  strong  institutions  based 
on  equitable  and  democratic  representation 
from  aU  countries.  If  the  re^me  is  to  be  ef- 
fective in  implementing  tl^e  common  her- 
itage principle,  It  must  have  ^bstantlal  pow- 
ers including  power  to  Uce»Be  and  regulate 
the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  tlie  in- 
ternational seabed  area  by  states  and  private 
organizations.  The  regime  miist  have  its  own 
power  to  explore  and  exploit  that  area.  In 
our  view  this  arrangement  would  promote 
stability  of  expectations  and  security  of  in- 
vestments. Most  importantlyi  the  United  Na- 
tions international  regime  [must  have  un- 
questioned authority  to  settle  disputes.  In 
short,  there  must  be  a  legsl  system  which 
protects  and  fosters  the  many  but  competing 
uses  of  the  oceans.  Provlsibn  for  environ- 
mental Impact  review  should  be  part  of  that 
agreement.  T 

Among  the  special  probleiis  to  which  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  n^ust  urgently  ad- 
dress itself,  always  keeping  1^  mind  the  com- 
mon heritage  approach,  ar^  the  following: 

a.  Preservation  and  Improvement  of  fish- 
eries, with  particular  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  coastal  countries,  but  with 
provision  for  the  interests  of  distant-water 
fishermen  as  well.  [ 

b.  Protection  of  the  Interests  of  those 
countries  which  fear  that  idcreased  produc- 
tion of  seabed  minerals  may  lower  the  prices 
for  their  land-based  minerfils.  This  would 
include  adherence  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly's  Moratorium  on  the  ex- 
ploitation of  deep  seabed  njineral  resources 
until  the  Conference  works  out  an  agreed 
system  for  exploiting  those  liesources. 

Preservation  of  the  historic  freedom  of 
navigation  and  transit  through  international 
straits.  Limitations  on  those  freedoms  for 
control  of  pollution  and  traffic  should  be 
made  by  international  agreeijient  taking  into 
account  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  world 
community  as  well  as  those  of  coastal  states. 

d.  Support  tor  freedom  of  scientific  re- 
search, with  due  regard  fori  the  interest  of 
coastal  states.  For  the  benefit  of  all.  we  urge 
that  the  United  Nations  ocefen  regime  com- 
mission and  fund  ocean  re^arch,  establish 
a  clearing  house  for  worldwlqe  dissemination 
of  Information  and  assist  in]  the  transfer  of 
ocean  technology  to  developing  nations. 

e.  Coordination  of  the  ocQan  activities  of 
existing  international  agencies  and  encour- 
agement, where  appropralte,  ctf  regional  so- 
lutions to  ocean  problems. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  provides 
the  opportunity  for  a  ma|or  advance  In 
global  awareness,  a  strengthening  of  the  sense 
of  individual,  national  and  international 
responsibUity  for  and  "stewardship"  of 
planetary  life  and  resources.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  encourage  peoples  t>f  all  countries 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  ^e  preparations 
for  the  Conference  and  the  problems  and  op- 
portunities it  represents.  We  iirge  them  to 
do  this  in  their  private  capa<  Ities  and  in  the 
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governmental  and  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations to  which  they  may  belong.  And 
we  urge  them  to  communicate  their  views  to 
all  who  wlU  Influence  the  Conference's  de- 
cisions. 

A  successful  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  common  heri- 
tage of  mankind  would  establish  the  basis 
for  responsible  mansigement  of  the  global 
areas  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  nations.  It 
would  head  off  the  possibility  of  a  competi- 
tive and  potentially  dangerous  struggle 
among  states  for  the  resources  of  the  seas. 
And  it  would  make  a  major  and  historic 
contribution  to  the  realization  of  the  high 
principles  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  A  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  which  devised  equitable,  accept- 
able and  workable  responses  to  the  present 
"ocean  opportunities"  would  also  promote 
international  comity  and  serve  as  a  guide 
and  Inspiration  to  solutions  to  other  pressing 
international  problems. 


SPAGHETTI  AND  STEEL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
issue  of  a  nev/sletter  published  by  Local 
2227,  USWA.  in  West  Mifflin,  Pa.,  carried 
an  article  dealing  with  the  increased  im- 
portation of  spaghetti  and  macaroni  into 
the  United  States. 

It  would  be  reasonble  for  someone  to 
Vv'onder  what  steel  has  to  do  with 
spaghetti.  The  answer  is  because  they 
are  in  the  same  pot.  Steelworkers  know 
vjhat  unfair  foreign  competition  can  do 
to  an  industry  and  its  employees.  They 
have  been  in  that  sauce. 

It  also  is  interesting  to  note  the  steel- 
workers'  news  point  out  the  Imported 
spaghetti  is  not  coming  from  Italy  but 
from  Mexico.  Made  there  with  Ameri- 
can wheat,  it  is  shipped  across  the  border 
and  sold  here  at  a  new  price  of  15  cents 
a  pound.  American  manufacturers  can- 
not compete  with  that  price.  The  cost  of 
raw  materials  is  twice  that  amount. 

Steelworkers  know  the  pattern  foreign 
imports  follow.  First,  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer, using  low-cost  labor,  imdersells 
his  American  competitior.  As  his  market 
expands,  the  American  manufacturer's 
dwindles,  causing  job  layoffs  and  plant 
closings.  Once  the  foreign  manufacturer 
has  knocked  the  starch  out  of  domestic 
competition,  he  controls  the  market  and 
the  price  of  his  product,  is  his  for  the 
setting. 

So,  while  it  is  the  production  worker 
and  his  employer  who  first  feel  the  pains 
of  unfair  foreign  competition,  it  is  the 
American  consumer  who  is  the  victim  at 
tlic  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  Local 
2227's  article  into  the  Record  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Spaghetti  From  Mexico 

You  read  it  right.  Those  fine  old  "Italian" 
products,  spaghetti  and  macaroni,  are  being 
made  in  Mexico — with  U.S.  Wheat — are  being 
shipped  into  the  U.S.  And  the  process  Is 
causing  serious  concern  among  the  American 
manufacturers. 

The  American  companies  have  complained 
to  Congress  and  the  UJS.  government  that 
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the  Imports  are  threatening  their  existence. 
So  far,  as  one  manufacturer  has  put  it,  they 
have  gotten  "responses  of  sympathy,  but  no 
definitive  action." 

The  companies  say  that  the  Mexican  prod- 
ucts are  made  from  the  highest  grade  of 
wheat  ingredient  and  are  "being  offered  and 
sold  at  a  net  price  of  15  cents  per  pound  .  .  . 
We  as  an  Industry  cannot  compete  with  a  16 
cents  per  pound  product  because  oiu*  raw 
material  costs  are  now  twice  that." 

Robert  S.  William,  president  of  Western 
Globe  Products  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  warns 
that  the  "destructive  price  from  Mexico 
could  and  probably  will  expand  into  other 
areas  of  this  country  and  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue may  cost  the  jobs  of  many  people  as 
well  as  the  closure  of  some  macaroni  manu- 
facturers." 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission  figures  show  a 
sharp  Increase  In  Imports  of  spaghetti  and 
macaroni  products  in  1972  and  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1973  with  Mexico  becoming 
a  significant  factor  for  the  first  time  In  1973. 

American  manufacturers  report  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Mexican-made  products  in 
Texas  and  California,  principally.  But  they 
also  noted  that  imports  into  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, lUinols  and  Michigan  are  coming 
from  Canadian  sources,  which  also  are  caus- 
ing concern. 


LAW  AND  ORDER— PART  I 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDEPv 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1974 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  amending  title 
39  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
additional  standards  guaranteeing  the 
proper  use  of  the  penalty  mail  privilege 
by  Government  departments.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California,  chair- 
man of  the  Postal  Facilities,  Mail,  and 
Labor  Management  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service,  joins  me  in  proposing  this  im- 
portant measure. 

In  April  of  last  year  a  number  of  con- 
stituents called  my  attention  to  a  mailing 
sent  out  by  the  Justice  Department  un- 
der penalty  mail  indicia — the  executive 
analog  to  our  congressional  frank.  In- 
cluded was  the  full  text  of  a  Presidential 
si>eech  on  crime  and  a  cover  letter  from 
the  then  Attorney  General,  Richard 
Kleindienst.  Because  the  nature  of  this 
material  is  pertinent  to  the  need  for  the 
legislation  we  propose.  I  intend  to  in- 
clude full  copies  in  tomorrow's  Congres- 
sional Record.  Perhaps,  though,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  Kleindienst 
cover  letter  will  suggest  the  general  tenor 
of  this  mailing,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  some  high  irony: 

Mr.  Nixon's  remarks  served  to  remind  us 
very  clearly  that  leadership  in  the  war  on 
crime  comes  right  from  the  top  of  the  United 
States  Government.  And  It  also  Indicated 
ouce  again  that  law-abiding  Americans  have 
a  man  with  the  courage  to  represent  their 
interests. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiiies,  both  di- 
rect and  through  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee, the  Justice  Department  at  first 
attempted  to  characterize  the  mailing  as 
properly  in  discharge  of  the  Attorney 
General's  duty  as  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  executive  branch.  The  dis- 
tribution, I  was  told  in  a  July  19  letter, 
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served  to  inform  those  "particularly  con- 
cerned or  Involved"  In  our  Government's 
policy  toward  criminal  prosecution  and 
drug  abuse — a  policy  I  would  have 
thought  to  have  been  well  understood  al- 
ready by  the  American  people.  The  re- 
sponse did  not  clarify,  however,  the  par- 
ticular concern  or  involvement  of  the 
"nationalities  organizations  newspapers 
and  radio  stations,"  the  "ethnic  mailing 
lists,"  the  "Amvets,"  or,  intriguingly,  the 
"big  city  and  small  town  opinion  mold- 
ers,"  who  found  themselves  among  the 
64,000  recipients  of  this  material. 

My  confusion  was  complete  when  a 
month  later  the  Justice  Department  dis- 
closed in  an  August  10  letter  that  while 
in  discharge  of  Mr.  Kleindiensfs  official 
duties,  the  entire  mailing — except  the 
postage— had  been  "paid  for  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee."  This 
was  later  confirmed  by  Acting  Attorney 
General  Bork,  who  felt  constrained  in  a 
December  21  letter  to  volunteer  further 
that  the  mailing  was  a  "cooperative  ven- 
ture between  the  Department  and  the 
White  House." 

This  was  too  much  even  for  the  Postal 
Service,  and  after  some  weeks  of  nego- 
tiation, the  Justice  Department  finally 
agreed  to  pay  a  special  postage  billing  of 
$10,240  for  the  mailing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mailing,  as  a  joint 
venture  among  the  White  House,  Justice 
Department,  and  Republican  National 
Committee,  was  just  one  more  example 
of  a  Government  agency's  official  mission 
being  subverted  to  pai'tisan  ends — some- 
thing this  administration  has  become 
famous  for. 

Last  session  Congress  enacted  sweep- 
ing controls  against  the  political  abuse  of 
its  franking  privilege,  including  a  spe- 
cial commission  to  review  the  nature  of 
materials  franked  by  Members.  My  ex- 
perience with  the  Justice  Department 
convinces  me  it  is  time  to  start  thinking 
about  similar  controls  for  the  Executive. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
there  follows  the  text  of  our  bill  and 
copies  of  the  Justice, Department  corre- 
spondence discussed -above: 

HJl.  15447 
A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  additional  standards  to  regiilate 
the  proper  use  of  the  penalty  mail  privi- 
lege on  an  official  basis  by  Government  de- 
partments, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3204    of    title    39,    United    SUtes    Code,    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  r^ev.-  subsection: 

"(c)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  any  inalilug  of  matter, 
as  penalty  mall.  In  excess  of  6,000  identical 
pieces,  may  not  be  carried  in  the  malls  as 
penalty  mall  until  the  officer,  executive  de- 
partment, or  Independent  establishment  of 
the  Government  which  Intends  to  transmit 
such  matter  has  submitted  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  a  re- 
quest for  certification  that  the  carriage  of 
such  matter  In  the  malls  as  penalty  mail  1.3 
in  compliance  with  this  chapter  and  has  re- 
ceived such  certification  from  the  Ccmp- 
troUer  General.  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  respond  expeditiously  to  all  such  re- 
quests for  certification. 

"(2)  The  fact  of  each  transmission  of  mat- 
ter in  excess  of  5,000  identical  pieces  in  the 
mail  as  penalty  mall  or  oilierwise.  ar.d  addi- 
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tlonal  Information  concerning  such  mailing 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  copies  of  the  matter  mailed  shall  be 
available  for  public  Inspection  at  reasonable 
times  in  the  office  of  the  Oovernment  trans- 
mitting authority  concerned.  Such  addition- 
al information  to  be  so  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  shall  include  the  following: 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  nature  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  mailing; 

"(B)  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  mail- 
ing such  matter; 

"(C)  a  statement  that  copies  of  such 
matter  may  be  examined  in  the  office  of  the 
Government  transmitting  authority  con- 
cerned; 

"(D  a  statement  of  the  numerical  num- 
ber of  identical  pieces  mailed; 

"(E)  a  statement  of  the  general  category 
or  categories  of  persons  or  organizations  to 
whom  or  which  the  matter  was  mailed; 

"(F)  the  source  from  which  the  mailing 
list  of  such  persons  or  organizations  was  re- 
ceived; 

"(G)  the  amount  or  equivalent  amount  of 
postage  due  for  mailing  such  matter;  and 

"(H)  the  source  from  which  such  amount 
was  or  is  to  be  paid." 

Depaktment  or  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  10. 1973. 
Hon.  Patricia  Schroeder, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Schroeder:  This  is 
In'response  to  your  recent  inquiry  concern- 
ing an  April  6th.  1973,  mailing  of  the  Presi- 
dent's March  10th  crime  message  by  the 
Depeurtment  of  Justice. 

This  mailing,  which  included  a  cover  letter 
from  Attorney  General  Richard  Klelndienst 
and  a  radio  speech  on  law  enforcement  deliv- 
ered by  the  President,  was  sent  to  persons 
with  a  general  Interest  in  law  enforcement. 
Acting  as  the  Federal  Government's  chief  law 
enforcement  officer,  the  Attorney  General 
mailed  the  President's  crime  message  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement cooperation  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  President's  crime  policies. 

The   mailing,   which   was  consistent   with 
39  U.S.C.  (  3204(b)  (A),  was  paid  for  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 
Cordially, 

Patrick  M.  McSweenet, 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Department   of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC,  July  19,  1973. 
Marvin  H.  Morse,  Esq. 

Assistant  General  Counsel,  Postal  Rates  and 
Mail  Classification  Office,  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  In  response  to  your  letter 
Of  July  6.  1973,  I  am  forwarding  a  list  of 
addressee-categories  to  whom  the  letter  of 
former  Attorney  General  Klelndienst,  dated 
April  6,  1973,  enclosing  a  copy  of  President 
Nixon's  March  lOth  address  was  sent. 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  was  to  inform 
the  addressee  of  the  Executive's  policy  re- 
garding crime  and  drug  abuse  as  articulated 
by  the  President  in  bis  radio  address  of 
March  10th.  The  mailing  of  this  information 
was  in  discharge  of  the  Attorney  Cieneral's 
duty  as  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
Executive  branch.  The  distribution  of  the 
letter  and  the  text  of  the  broadcast  served  a 
two-fold  function:  (1)  to  inform  the  ad- 
dressees who  are  particularly  concerned  or 
involved  with  this  problem  what  the  policy 
of  this  Department  is  regarding  the  prosecu- 
tion of  criminal  offenders  and  the  curbing 
of  drug  abiise,  and  (2)  to  implement  this 
policy  by  stating  the  Federal  Government's 
determination  to  seek  greater  assistance  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  so 
that  through  the  cooperative  effort  of  local, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  substantial 
progress  can  be  made  against  crime  and  drug 
abuse. 
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Within  this  context,  we  i  tre  of  the  opinion 
that  the  mailing  was  auth^ized  by  39  U.S.C. 
S  3204(b)(1)  as  "enclosures  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  subject  mattter  of  official  cor- 
respondence. .  .  .",  as  well  as  by  39  U.S.C. 
S  3204(b)  (4)  as  ".  .  .  Intel  pretations  neces- 
sary in  the  administratio  1  of  the  depart- 
ment or  establishment.  . .  ."f.  and  by  39  U.S.C. 
f  3204(b)  (8)  as  "articles  br  documents  to 
educational  institutions  o  '  public  libraries, 
or  to  Federal,  State  or  otb  sr  public  author- 
ities" 

The  general  authority  i  departments  of 
the  Executive  branch  to  tise  the  mails  for 
the  transmission  of  officii  1  matter  is  con- 
tained in  39  U.S.C.  S  3202  (  formerly  39  U.S.C. 
§  321  and  §  4152) .  This  sec:  ion  dates  back  to 
1939  when  Congress,  becoi  ling  disturbed  by 
the  rising  cost  of  transml  ting  Government 
matter  through  the  malls  enacted  as  part 
of  an  appropriation  act  res(  rictive  provisions. 
(Sec.  6  of  the  Act  of  Ma]  6,  1939,  53  Stat. 
654,  683,  as  amended  by  I  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1939,  63  Stat.  98o[  989.)  These  pro- 
visions were  carried  forwar*  into  the  Penalty 
Mail  Act  of  1948  (Act  of  Ju  le  25,  1948,  c.  658, 
Title  in,  i  306  62  Stat.  IC  49,  39  VB.C.  1952 
ed.  9  321n). 

By  1953  it  was  apparei  tly  believed  that 
the  statute  had  not  fully  achieved  its  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  voluB  le  of  free  Govern- 
ment mail.  Therefore,  Coi  gress  provided  by 
the  first  section  of  the  i  ct  of  August  15, 
1953.  (67  Stat.  614,  39  J.S.C.  (Supp.  V) 
§321i),  for  the  reimburse  nent  of  the  Post 
Office,  on  the  basis  of  accc  untings  regarding 
the  transmission  of  mat  «r  in  the  mails 
under  the  penalty  priviU  ge  (except  mail- 
ings by  the  Post  Office  De  jartment) ,  of  the 
equivalent  amount  of  pos  age  due  the  Post 
Office  Department  by  reaso  i  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  such  mail.  This  n  imbursement  was 
to  be  made  out  of  any  appropriations  or 
funds  available  to  the  a(  encies  concerned. 

In  1956,  39  U.S.C.  §  35  In  was  amended 
(Act  of  July  14,  1956,  §  2  70  Stat.  536)  by 
striking  out  the  words  "fr(  e  of  postage"  and 
Inserting  the  words  "as  penalty  mail"  to 
"reflect  existing  law  to  th(  effect  that  mail- 
ings by  Government  agincies  under  the 
penalty  privilege  are  no  longer  'free  of 
postage'  and  that  the  equivalent  amount  of 
postage  is  required  to  be  p  aid  by  such  agen- 
cies to  the  Post  Office  I  epartment."  H.R. 
Rept.  No.  2421,  84th  Cong,,  2d  Sess.,  p.  17. 

The  provisions  regarding  penalty  mall  were 
again  revised  by  the  Act  of  September  2,  1960, 
74  Stat.  660,  becoming  39  U.S.C.  S  4162.  The 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  P.L.  91- 
375,  §  662,  continued  the  p  ovisions  of  §  4152, 
becoming  39  U.S.C.  §  3202. 

The  legislative  history  c  '.  the  present  sec- 
tion, authorizing  the  use  a  '.  the  penalty  mail 
privilege,  and  the  restrici  ions  of  such  use 
imposed  by  39  U.S.C.  §  3  204  Indicate  that 
official  letter  corresponden  :e,  including  such 
enclosures  as  are  reasonal  tly  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  corre  spondence,  as  well 
as  the  sub-categories  of  official  correspon- 
dence involving  informatlQ  aal  releases  of  ad- 
ministrative orders  and  int(  rpretations  neces- 
sary in  the  admlnlstratloi  1  of  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  at  well  as  informa- 
tion distributed  to  FedenJ,  State  or  other 
public  authorities,  has  all  rays  l>een  deemed 
to  be  a  permissible  and  >roper  use  of  the 
penalty  privilege. 

It  should  be  noted  regi  rding  any  imper- 
missible use  of  the  penalty  privilege  that 
criminal  sanctions  are  pr<  vided  for  the  tise 
of  official  envelopes  to  avo  d  the  payment  of 
postage  fees  on  private  1  atters.  Such  con- 
duct is  punishable  by  fine)  of  not  more  than 
•300  (18  U.S.C.  5  1719).  StoUarly,  although 
I  am  aware  of  no  statute  e^ressly  precluding 
an  agency  from  transmitting  mail  postage 
paid,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
purchase  of  postage  for  tie  transmission  of 
mall  on  any  large  scale  would  be  challenged 
M  the   use   of  appropriated  funds  for  an 
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Ulegal  object.    (See  R.S.   { 3f78,    (31  tJJS.C. 
:  628  and  39  U.S.C.  S  3206(a) ) 

The  pertinent  test  of  legality 
the  correspondence  has  a 
torney  General's  functions 
to    qualify   as   official    mail 
penalty  mail  privilege.  We  arc 
that  it  does  so  qualify,  being 
to  the  Attorney  General's 
responsibilities. 
Sincerely, 

Leo^ 
Acting  Assistant  Atto  rney 
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Attachment 
The  following  list  of  28 
fles  the  64.000  recipients  of 
letter   enclosing    President 
This  list  was  prepared  prior 
of  the  individual  addressees, 
sible  to  obtain  a  computer 
64.000  addressees  but  the 
considerable.  However,  if  yoi 
in  receiving  the  whole  or  a 
list,  you  may  refer  your 
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United  States  Senators. 

United  States  Congressmei^. 

Governors. 

State  Senators  and   Repre^ntatlves. 

Mayors. 

County  Officials. 

State  Attorneys  and  Assistant  State  At- 
torneys. 

District  Attorneys  and  A^lstant  District 
Attorneys. 

Prosecuting  Attorneys  and  jhssistant  Prose- 
cuting   Attorneys. 

County  Attorneys  and  Citi  Attorneys. 

Assistant  County  and  City  Attorneys. 

United  States  District  Atiomeys. 

Attorneys  General  of  the  pnlted  States. 

Municipal  Police  Chiefs. 

Law  Schools. 

Editors  of  Dailies. 

Radio  and  TV  Commentatcts. 

Radio  and  TV  News  Directc  rs. 

Nationalities  organizations 

Nationalities  Newspapers. 

Nationalities  radio  station^. 

Ethnic  MaiUng  Ust. 

Labor  Leaders. 

VFW  State  Leaders. 

Am  Vets. 

Disabled  American  Vetera^  National  Of- 
ficers. 

American  Legion  Natlonil  Officers  and 
Post  Conunanders. 

Big  City  and  SmaU  Town  dpinlon  Molders. 

Total  mailing:  64,000. 

Office  op  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C,  Dece  Tiber  21, 1973. 
Hon.  Patricia  Schroeder, 
Denver  Federal  Building. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Mrs.  Schroeder:  I  aih  responding  to 
your  letter  of  August  20, 
Richardson,  relating  to  a  mailing  on  April  6, 
1973  to  members  of  the  puMlc  of  copies  of 
the  President's  speech  on  ^rlme  and  drug 
abuse  with  a  covering  letter  Uy  then  Attorney 
General  Richard  G.  Klelndieast.  The  mailing 
was  a  cooperative  venture  lietween  the  De- 
partment and  the  White  House.  As  you  know, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  nujor  speeches  of 
the  President  or  of  agency  he  uls  to  be  maUed 
to  members  of  the  public  fo:'  their  informa- 
tion, usually  at  the  expense 
most  directly  concerned  w^h  the  subject 
matter  of  the  speech. 

Ebccept  for  the  Departmental  envelopes 
used,  the  costs  of  the  mailing  were  defrayed 
in  this  instance  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

It  is  clear  that  the  maUlnd  was  not  in  vio- 
lation of  the  penalty  provls  on  of  18  U.S.C. 


1719  which  prescribes  a  fine 


use  by  any  person  of  any  offl<  lal  envelope  "to 
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avoid  the  payment  of  postage  or  registry  fee 
on  his  private  letter."  The  April  6  mailing, 
which  related  only  to  the  law  enforcement 
and  drug  control  programs  of  the  President 
and  the  Department,  was  not  a  private  mail- 
ing. I  am  aware  of  no  other  statute  relating 
to  the  matter  which  provides  for  a  penalty 
enforceable  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
There  is.  therefore,  no  reason  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Special  Prosecutor. 

The  following  information  is  given  in 
response  to  your  particular  questions: 

1.  Tlie  mailing  numbered  64.000  with  two 
pieces  enclosed  In  each  envelope. 

2.  The  mailing  was  sent  to  the  categories 
in  the  attached  list. 

3.  The  mailing  list  was  provided  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee. 

4.  The  Department  of  Justice  Incurred  no 
expense  for  the  mailing  other  than  the  cost 
of  the  64.000  penalty  mail  envelopes. 

5.  The  policy  or  motivation  for  the  coopera- 
tive mailing  seems  to  have  been  the  desire  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
public  Important  aspects  of  the  Department's 
current  law  enforcement  program. 

6.  Most  agencies,  as  you  know,  are  provided 
portions  of  their  appropriations  to  maintain 
public  information  offices  and  it  Is  inherent 
in  the  creation  of  such  offices  that  they  will 
provide  information  to  the  public.  This  is 
recognized  in  the  postal  statutes  discussed 
In  the  attached  letter  from  Leon  Ulman  to 
Marvin  H.  Morse,  dated  July  19,  1973. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  H.  Bork, 
Acting  Attorney  General. 


THE  FEDERAL  CX)NTRACT 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  VnUSINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to- 
day, cited  as  the  Federal  Contract  In- 
demnity Act  of  1974,  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Comptroller  General  to  make 
payments  to  certain  subcontractors 
whenever  payment  bonds  are  not  re- 
quired of,  or  furnished  by,  persons 
awarded  contracts  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
erimient. 

Specifically,  this  act  will  require  that 
whenever  any  Federal  contract  is 
awarded  to  any  person  and  such  person 
is  not  required  to  or  does  not  furnish  a 
payment  bond  to  the  United  States,  each 
person  who  furnishes  labor  or  material 
with  respect  to  the  execution  of  such 
contract  may  file  a  claim  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  for 
the  unpaid  sum  which  such  person  is  due 
for  any  such  labor  or  material  under 
any  agreement  with  the  person  to  whom 
the  contract  is  awarded.  Each  such  claim 
shall  set  forth  such  information  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  prescribe  by 
regulation,  including  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  amount  claimed  and  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  material 
was  furnished  or  supplied,  or  for  whom 
the  labor  was  done  or  performed.  A  claim 
of  any  person  for  payment  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Comptroller  General  no  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  per- 
son was  to  have  received  pasrment — ^pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  with  the  person 
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to  whom  the  contract  was  awarded — ^for 
the  labor  or  material  for  which  such 
claim  is  made  or  in  the  absence  of  such 
an  agreement  with  respect  to  a  payment 
date,  the  date  on  which  such  person  per- 
formed or  furnished  the  last  of  the  labor 
or  furnished  the  last  of  the  material  for 
which  such  claim  is  made. 

The  Comptroller  General  shall  receive 
and  process  claims  for  pas^ment  filed 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  act,  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  oaths,  and  take 
such  testimony  as  he  may  determine 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  no  later  than  90  days  after 
the  receipt  of  a  claim  filed  by  any  person 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  act,  either 
order  the  payment  of  and  pay  to  such 
person  such  sum  as  he  detennines  to  be 
necessary  and  proper  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  notify  such 
person  by  certified  mail  of  the  denial  of 
such  claim  and  the  reason  for  such  de- 
nial. Should  the  Comptroller  General  fail 
to  act  with  respect  to  the  claim  of  any 
person,  he  shall  pay  to  such  person  the 
sum  requested  in  such  claim. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  have 
the  power  to  issue  subpenas  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  any  evi- 
dence that  relates  to  a  claim  filed  under 
this  act.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  any  such  evidence 
may  be  required  from  any  place  within 
the  United  States  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing  within  the  United 
States.  If  a  person  issued  a  subpena  re- 
fuses to  obey  such  subpena  or  is  guilty 
of  contumacy,  any  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  judicial  district  within 
which  the  hearing  is  conducted  or  within 
the  judicial  district  within  which  such 
person  is  foimd  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  may — upon  application  by  the 
Comptroller  General — order  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  produce  evidence  or  to  give  testi- 
money  relating  to  the  claim  being 
considered.  Any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Further  provisions  of  this  act  provide 
that  if  the  claim  of  any  person  is  denied 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  such  person 
may  file  a  request  with  the  Comptroller 
General  for  the  review  of  the  denial  of 
such  claim,  so  long  as  such  request  is 
filed  no  later  than  30  days  after  the 
receipt  by  such  person  of  the  notification 
of  denial  and  such  person  sets  forth  to 
such  request  evidence  which  supports 
such  claim  and  which  was  unavailable 
both  at  the  time  such  claim  was  filed 
and  during  the  period  of  time  between 
the  date  of  such  filing  and  the  date  of 
the  transmission  of  denial  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

The  act  will  also  provide  that  when- 
ever a  claim  or  a  request  for  the  review 
of  a  denial  of  a  claim  is  filed  by  any 
person  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
such  person  may  appear  and  be  heard 
in  any  hearing  which  is  held  by  the 
Comptroller  General  with  respect  to  such 
claim  or  request;  and  any  other  person 
may  appear  and  be  heard  in  such  hear- 
ing if  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mines that  such  person  has  a  substantial 
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interest  in  the  result  of  such  hearing. 
Any  person  who  appears  in  smy  hearing 
puEsuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  produce  evidence  and  cross-examine 
witnesses. 

The  acceptance  by  any  claimant  of 
any  payment  pursuant  to  this  act  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  on  the  claimant 
and  shall  constitute  a  complete  release 
of  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  the  labor  or  material  furnished  with 
respect  to  the  execution  of  the  contract, 
and  an  assignment  to  the  United  States 
of  all  rights  of  action  with  respect  to 
his  claim  against  the  person  with  whom 
he  had  an  agreement,  the  violation  of 
which  resulted  in  such  claim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  provide  financial  protection  to  the 
many  persons  who  have  subcontracted 
imder  agreement  with  the  prime  con- 
tractor to  furnish  labor  or  material  in  the 
execution  of  a  Federal  contract  when  the 
piime  contractor  is  not  required  to  estab- 
lish a  payment  bond.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  that  in  some  instances.  Fed- 
eral contracts  have  been  awarded  to  per- 
sons with  no  standing  in  the  business 
commimity,  no  credit  rating,  experience, 
validity,  or  competence  and  yet  no  busi- 
ness bond  is  reqiiired.  This  has  led  to  pay- 
ment defaults  on  many  Federal  contracts, 
and  imfortunately  the  subcontractor  who 
was  actually  furnishing  the  labor  or  ma- 
terial imder  Government  purchase  orders 
with  the  commonplace  assumption  that 
the  integrity  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  implied  or  was  in  fact  a  part  of  the 
transaction  is  never  reimbursed  for  his 
services.  Unless  the  subcontractor  is  able 
to  absorb  the  loss,  it  spells  financial  dis- 
aster, ultimately  closing  his  doors  and 
going  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  badly  needed  legis- 
lation and  I  strongly  urge  early  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  by  the  Congress  of 
this  bill  which  I  have  proposed  today. 


THE  SOVIET  TAKEOVER  OP 
LITHUANIA 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   NEW.  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  24  years 
ago  the  people  of  Lithuania  underwent 
one  of  the  darkest  moments  in  their  his- 
tory. Their  shortlived  period  of  inde- 
pendence was  abruptly  terminated  by 
the  invasion  of  Soviet  troops.  This  was  a 
dark  moment  indeed  for  the  entire  free 
world. 

On  June  15,  1940,  the  Soviet  Union 
moved  troops  into  Lithuania  and  created 
a  government  that  would  follow  its 
dictates.  By  means  of  devious  tactics  and 
interference  with  the  domestic  politics 
of  a  once  sovereign  state,  the  Soviet 
Union  grievously  violated  Lithuania's 
national  integrity.  In  July  1940,  a  rigged 
election  produced  a  congress  that  re- 
quested the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  Shortly  there- 
after, Moscow  made  the  formal  an- 
nouncement. Its  strategy  of  aggression 
had  thereby  met  with  success  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Lithuania's  sovereignty. 
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The  Lithuanian  people  were  immedi- 
ately subjected  to  extreme  forms  of  op- 
pression. In  order  to  consolidate  Soviet 
control  and  reduce  anti-Soviet  agitation, 
some  30,000  members  of  the  Lithuanian 
intelligentsia  were  deported  to  Siberia. 
In  hasty  retreat  before  advancing  Ger- 
mans, the  Soviet  troops  executed  5,000 
political  prisoners.  When  the  tide  of  the 
war  turned  against  Germany,  Lithuania 
returned  not  to  independence,  but  to 
Soviet  domination. 

The  postwar  years  have  witnessed  a 
tightening  of  Soviet  control  over  Lithu- 
anian society.  Lithuanian  culture  is  no 
longer  allowed  to  flourish.  Religious  per- 
secution has  been  especially  fierce  in  this 
predominantly  Roman  Catholic  state.  In 
March  1972,  more  than  17,000  Lithu- 
anian Catholics  signed  a  protest  memo- 
randum addressed  to  Secretary  General 
Waldheim,  of  the  United  Nations,  that 
called  on  him  to  intervene  with  the  So- 
viet Government  in  their  behalf  against 
such  persecution. 

As  part  of  this  Soviet  hostility  toward 
religion,  many  churches  have  been  closed 
or  left  unrepaired  or  converted  into 
warehouses,  clubhouses,  or  museums.  As 
a  result,  only  about  half  of  the  former 
number  of  1,200  churches  remain.  Sem- 
inary enrollment  has  been  severely  re- 
stricted, and  some  priests  have  been  re- 
ported as  having  been  tried  and  im- 
prisoned on  charges  of  "bourgeois  na- 
tionalism." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  intensified  its  ef- 
forts to  impose  cultural  homogeneity 
throughout  the  country  at  the  expense  of 
the  various  non-Russian  nationalities. 
Lithuania,  with  its  fierce  sense  of  pride 
auid  tradition,  has  been  a  special  target  of 
this  all -pervasive  policy  of  sovietization. 
On  this  occasion,  we  pause  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  valiant  Lithuanian  people  who 
continue  to  struggle  for  freedom  against 
the  mighty  forces  of  tyrannical  oppres- 
sion. Their  heroic  acts  of  courage  do  not 
go  unnoticed.  If  the  spirit  of  detente  is  to 
have  meaning,  we  strongly  urge  the  So- 
viet Union  to  reverse  its  policy  of  dis- 
crimination and  pay  heed  to  the  constant 
stirrings  of  Lithuanian  nationalism.  In 
its  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States  should  emphasize  its 
concern  over  the  plight  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  and  should  continue  its  policy 
of  nonrecognition  of  this  forcible  an- 
nexation. This  continual  religious  and 
political  persecution  must  come  to  an 
end.  We  Americans  cannot  stand  by  as 
passive  spectators  to  such  a  tragedy. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  protests  echoed 
throughout  the  world  will  move  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  correct  this  intoler- 
able situation  in  Lithuania. 


HUDS  RESEARCH  PRIORITIES, 
POLICIES,  AND  PROGRAMS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  |REMARKS 

and  Research  at  the  t>epartment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Defelopment,  Mr. 
Michael  H.  Moskow,  in  9  recent  speech 
to  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
outlined  in  some  detail  JIUD's  research 
priorities,  policies,  and  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
subcommittee  which  paises  on  HUD's 
appropriations — which  is  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLAND) — [  have  watched 
the  budget  for  housing  and  urban  re- 
search grow  to  its  present  level  of  $65 
million  from  less  than  $'  ,00,000  in  fiscal 
year  1965,  the  year  I  j  lined  the  sub- 
committee. That,  of  cou'se,  was  a  year 
prior  to  the  organizatioa  of  HUD.  This 
growth  in  housing  and  ufban  research  is 
a  development  I  fully  support,  because  of 
the  great  importance  I  attach  to  the 
need  for  redeploying  our  highly  skilled 
scientific  and  technical  manpower  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  our  many  do- 
mestic problems.  Chief  i  imong  them  on 
almost  everyone's  list  s  housing  and 
urban  development. 

As  important  as  the  ncreased  dollar 
volimie  in  HUD  researcl  i  is,  however,  it 
would  matter  very  littl;  if  the  money 
were  not  well  spent.  For  that  reason,  I 
was  glad  to  read  in  Mf.  Moskow's  re- 
marks about  the  tightir  coordination 
between  policy  and  reseajrch  that  he  and 
his  HUD  colleagues  are  attempting  to 
bring  about  and  of  the  r'sharper  focus" 
in  research  programs  at  HUD  that  has 
occurred  since  Mr.  Mo»kow's  OflBce  of 
Policy  Development  ani  Research  was 
formed  over  a  year  ago!  The  uncoordi- 
nated approach  to  research  priorities  by 
Federal  policymakers  hafe  long  disturbed 
me  and  I  have  consistency  criticized  this 
flaw  in  Federal  management.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  by  t|ie  efforts  being 
made  to  correct  this  problem  within 
HUD,  as  described  by  Mr.  Moskow  in 
his  AIA  speech  as  well  $s  more  recently 
in  his  testimony  before  the  HUD  appro- 
priations subcommittee. 

I  commend  Mr.  Moskow's  AIA  speech 
to  the  attention  of  my 
include  it  in  the  Record 
Reseakch   PsiosrrtES, 
Pkocrams — A  New 


June 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Policy  Development 


colleagues  and 
at  this  point: 
Policies,   and 

DiSECTION 


(By  Michael  H.  I  [oskow) 

I  am  Intrigued  by  the  tl  erne  of  this  106tli 
annual  AIA  convention — "A  Humane  Archi- 
tecture"— because  It  seemii  to  say  so  much, 
and  yet  Its  meaning  remali  is  quite  elusive.  It 
is  a  subject  that  is  partlc  ilarly  timely  now, 
and  yet  it  is  timeless.  It  Is  an  Ideal  theme 
for  generating  a  debate. 

The  Washington  Post  hqd  it  about  right,  I 
think,  in  an  editorial  the  i  >ther  day  welcom- 
ing you  to  the  city,  which  i  laid:  "We  welcome 
both  the  nation's  archite(  ts  and  their  con- 
vention theme,  which  seems  to  us  of  great 
importance,  though  we  are  not  quite  sure 
what  it  means." 

Undeterred  by  that  unc  ertainty  about  its 
meaning,  the  editorial  wri  ,er  proceeded  with 
a  brief  treatise  on  what  :  t  ought  to  mean. 

"Far  too  many  bulldinj  ;s  architects  have 
recently  given  us,  notably  high  rise  housing 
projects,  show  little  compi  ission  for  the  peo- 
ple who  live  In  and  aroui  d  them,"  the  edi- 
torial asserted  and  it  concluded  that,  "The 
time  appears  to  be  ripe  1  >r  a  searching  re- 
evaluation  of  architectura  practice  and  pro- 
duction." 

Obviously,  your  theme  '  (rill  be  interpreted 
by  many  as  the  archite  :tural  profession's 
"mea  culpa"  for  projects  i  uch  as  Pruitt-Igoe 
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which,  although  an  architeci  ural  triumph 
by  the  profession's  standards  In  the  19&0's, 
proved  a  social  tragedy  as  a  ]iublic  bousing 
project.  Its  Impact  on  the  people  who  live 
there  was — in  a  word — inhuniane. 

The  theme  will  be  read  as  in  apology,  as 
well,  for  the  energy-squanderl  ag  glass  boxes 
which  came  to  dominate  our  u  'ban  landscape 
during  the  Sixties  and  are  now  proving  waste- 
ful to  the  point  of  inhumanity  because  of 
their  impact  on  our  store  of  r«  sources.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  buildingu  consume  one 
third  of  all  energy  consumed  in  the  United 
States  and  that  of  that  third  about  40  per- 
cent is  wasted. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  Frank  Uoyd  Wright 
witticism:  "The  physician,"  he  said,  "can 
bury  his  mistakes,  but  the  arc  litect  can  only 
advise  his  client  to  plant  vine*."  But  is  there 
a  vine  big  enough  to  bide  the  shame  of 
Pruitt-Igoe,  or  to  Insulate  the  ;lass-curtained 
walls  of  Park  Avenue? 

The  mistakes  and  the  juilt,  however, 
are  obviously  not  yours  alon<  to  bear.  Your 
clients — and  chief  among  thrm  the  Federal 
Government — must  Join  in  the  mea  culpas 
for  the  Pruitt-Igoes  and  the  glass  canyons. 
Just  as  they  must  Join  in  the  i  learch  for  solu- 
tions. Clearly,  your  professlcn  Is  only  one 
among  many  with  a  burdensome  cross  to 
bear.  If  the  public's  mlstrus;  of  our  major 
Institutions,  particularly  of  tl  le  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— as  measured  by  sublic  opinion 
polls — Is  a  fair  guide,  most  of  us  need  to  con- 
duct searching  re-evaluations. 

But  to  return  to  your  thene,  I  prefer  to 
interpret  it  as  a  vow — a  vow  to  get  back  to 
first  principles,  to  put  man  b^ck  at  the  cen- 
ter of  your  good  works,  to  build  an  environ- 
ment, as  AIA  president  Archibald  Rogers  has 
proposed,  in  equilibrium  w^th  its  natural 
surroundings  and  resources  abd  in  sympathy 
with  its  users.  I 

In  a  sense,  it  was  that  kind  of  vow  that 
prompted  our  own  re-evaluatlon  at  HUD  last 
year  of  Federal  bousing  policies  which  had 
as  much,  or  more,  to  do  wltl 
the  Pruitt-Igoes  as  the  shori 
design  profession.  It  was  that  kind  of  vow, 
too,  which  prompted  the  marriage  within 
HUD  of  the  R&D  and  polic 
functions  the  better  to  metf 
foresaw. 

If  our  efforts  can  be  said  I  to  hew  to  one 
thematic  scheme,  I  would  label  it  "Humane 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Policies." 
As  our  six  month  National  Housing  Policy 
Review  last  summer  made  clear.  Federal 
housing  policies  by  the  end  df  1972 — without 
anyone  intending  it — had  become  misan- 
thropic, or  inhumane.  In  tieir  effect.  Like 
so  many  Don  Quixotes,  we  set  out  after  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968  with  pew  and  ambi- 
tious housing  programs  an4  a  new  deter- 
mination to  fulfill  that  longiestablished  na- 
tional goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  all  American  families. 
And  we  ended  by  Impaling  the  poor  on  the 
lance  of  our  good  intentions. 

You  are  all  famUIar  wit*  the  litany  of 
failures.  Pruitt-Igoe  is  only]  one.  There  are 
the  FHA  field  office  scandali  and  the  grow- 
ing inventory  of  abandoned  FHA-lnsured 
houses  in  Detroit,  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where, as  well. 

"They  were  trying  to  better  poor  people," 
said  one  Pruitt-Igoe  tenant^  quoted  by  Lee 
Rainwater  in  his  book,  Behink  Ghetto  Walls," 
(but)  they  tore  down  one  Ulum  and  buUt 
another;  put  all  kinds  of  people  together; 
made  a  filthy  place."  | 

When  the  Admlnlstratlonj  suspended  the 
subsidized  bousing  progra»is  In  Jemuary 
1973,  It  was  suspending  a  ^deral  bousing 
policy  that  had  clearly  fallad.  The  Housing 
Act  of  1968,  by  establtshldg  a  production 
timetable  for  delivering  on  tfie  promise  of  a 
decent  home  for  all,  skewed  Federal  housing 
programs  toward  an  emphasis  on  new  pro- 
duction— the  most  expensive  and  least  effi- 
cient possible  method  of  fulfiaiing  that  prom- 
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ise.  As  a  result  some  $65  billion  to  985  bUlion 
has  been  spent  or  committed  to  provide 
housing  subsidy  assistance  to  fewer  than  one 
family  out  of  15  that  technicaUy  are  eli- 
gible for  such  help. 

Direct  cash  assistance  has  been  Identified 
by  the  Administration  as  the  most  promising 
alternative  to  the  suspended  housing  pro- 
grams and  my  office  has  the  responsibility 
for  testing  the  viability  of  that  approach. 

We  are  seeking,  In  other  words,  to  build  a 
policy  environment  that  Is  In  equilibrium 
with  its  surroundings  and  In  sympathy  with 
Its  Intended  beneficiaries — if  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  stretch  a  point  and  to  borrow 
from  Mr.  Rogers'  eloquent  phrase.  We  have 
had.  Instead,  a  policy  environment  that  does 
violence  to  Its  surroundings  and  Its  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Let  me  now  address — ^within  that  context — 
the  subject  of  this  talk,  namely  HUD's  re- 
search policies,  priorities  and  programs. 

First,  let  me  describe,  briefly,  the  Office  of 
Policy  Development  and  Research,  or  PD&R, 
which  I  head.  It  was  established  by  Secre- 
tary Lynn  early  last  year  and  It  brings  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  within  HUD  the 
functions  of  research,  policy  development, 
program  analysis  and  evaluation,  and  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

PD&R's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  Is  $65  million;  its  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1975  Is  $70  million. 

PD&R  has  principal  responsibility  for  staff 
assistance  to  the  Secretary  and  Under  Sec- 
retary in  developing  and  analyzing  Depart- 
mental policies  designed  to  carry  out  HUD's 
basic  mission  of  providing  decent  housing 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family  and  of  strengthening  the 
capability  of  State  and  local  governments  to 
meet  public  needs.  The  marriage  of  the  policy 
development  and  research  functions  was  in- 
tended to  further  our  priority  objective  of 
making  HUD-sponsored  R&D  increasingly 
policy  relevant. 

As  a  result,  since  PD&R  was  organized, 
HXTD's  research  activities — a  significant  por- 
tion of  which  are  devoted  to  program  analysis 
and  demonstration  projects  In  direct  support 
of  HUD's  program  Assistant  Secretaries — 
have  acquired  a  sharper  focus  and  have 
begun  to  zero  In  on  what  we  view  as  HUD's 
principal  policy  challenges: 

How  to  assist  disadvantaged  families  In 
obtaining  decent  bousing; 

How  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  use  of 
our  existing  housing  stock; 

How  to  moderate  further  Increases  In  the 
costs  of  new  houslnj;  without  compromising 
safety  or  durability; 

How  to  assure  that  growth  and  develop- 
ment do  not  reduce  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment or  waste  energy  or  other  re- 
sources; and 

How  to  better  assist  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  increase  their  capacity  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  dealing  with  the  problems  they 
confront. 

We  Intend  to  sharpen  the  focus  of  our  re- 
search efforts  even  further  in  the  budget 
year  ahead  by: 

Further  tightening  our  insistence  on  policy 
relevant  R&D  directed  to  priority  needs  as 
Identified  by  Federal  policymakers,  by  HUD 
operating  elements  and  by  the  expected  users 
of  research  products; 

Increased  support  to  HUD  program  officers; 

Increased  emphasis  on  objective  evalua- 
tion during  the  performance  of  R&D  pro- 
grams to  be  certain  they  are  meeting  their 
objectives  within  estimated  costs; 

Improved  In-house  capability  to  perform 
analysis  that  will  provide  tighter  guidance 
to  R&D  programs; 

Increased  inter-agency  coordination;  and 
flnaUy; 

Increased  emphasis  on  dissemination  and 
transfer  of  R&D  products  through  a  require- 
ment that  each  of  the  individual  elements  of 
the  research  program  incorporate  a  dissemi- 
nation and  transfer  strategy. 
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Let  me  turn  now  to  PD&R's  specific  pro- 
grams : 

Our  Direct  Cash  Assistance  Program,  which 
I  aUuded  to  earlier,  is  our  priority  effort 
focusing  on  the  problem  of  assisting  disad- 
vantaged families  to  obtain  decent  hotising. 

The  program,  which  was  initiated  In  1972, 
is  designed  to  test  the  general  proposition 
that  direct  assistance  to  families  in  making 
rental  or  homeownershlp  payments  would 
be  more  cost  effective  than  the  suspended 
subsidy  programs  and  would  overcome  or 
minimize  the  serious  shortcomings  of  those 
programs. 

The  DCA  experiments  are  now  well  estab- 
lished. A3  of  May  3rd,  we  had  over  9,000 
families  In  ten  states  enrolled  In  and  re- 
ceiving or  about  to  receive  assistance  pay- 
ments. 

The  key  elements  of  the  program  are: 

The  consumer  experiments  to  determine 
thj  response  of  households  receiving  different 
kinds  of  bousing  allowances. 

The  market  experiments  which  seek  to 
determine  the  behavior  of  suppliers  of  hous- 
ing and  bousing  services  in  a  market  where 
demand  is  Increased  by  the  introduction  of 
allowances. 

The  management  tests  to  determine  how 
agencies  at  the  Federal,  State,  metropolitan 
or  local  government  levels  might  administer 
most  successfully  a  housing  allowance  pro- 
gram. 

Integrated  analysis  to  Insure  comparability 
of  data  collected  In  all  three  experiments  and 
to  estimate  the  probable  effects  of  a  pro- 
gram of  direct  cash  assistance  on  a  national 
level. 

Another  major  research  effort  which  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  the  housing  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  is  the  Public  Housing  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Program  (PHMIP) ,  which 
Is  being  administered  jointly  by  PD&R  and 
H.  R.  Crawford,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Housing  Management.  Its  objective  is  to  im- 
prove the  management  and  maintenance  of 
the  more  than  one  million  public  housing 
units  tmder  the  management  of  local  hous- 
ing authorities  (LHA's),  which  house  some 
3.5  million  people.  The  13  LHA's  participat- 
ing in  the  program  are  developing  and 
demonstrating  innovative  management  sys- 
tems and  methods  that  have  potential  for 
widespread  applicabUlty  to  the  more  than 
2,500  LHA's  across  the  country. 

An  innovative  property  disposition  pro- 
gram was  Initiated  by  PD&R  In  1974  In  an 
effort  to  prevent  housing  from  standing  va- 
cant because  of  mortgage  defaiUt  and  cu;- 
qulsltion  by  HUD.  The  program  Involves  the 
testing  and  demonstration  of  a  new  tech- 
nique for  selUng  unoccupied  properties  in 
Blngle-famlly  subdivisions.  Houses  will  be 
transferred  to  a  project  sponsor-developer, 
who  will  rehabilitate  them  and  place  them 
on  the  rental  market  for  a  period  of  time 
thereby  removing  them  from  the  sales  mar- 
ket until  the  market  stabilizes.  The  key  ob- 
jective Is  to  make  HUD's  property  disposition 
methods  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
neighborhoods  rather  than  to  neighborhood 
decline  and  accelerated  housing  abandon- 
ment. 

The  preservation  or  rehabilitation  of  our 
existing  housing  stock  la  a  policy  problem 
of  the  very  highest  priority  to  HUD.  We 
have  just  beg^un  a  neighborhood  preserva- 
tion effort — which  we  think  has  promise — 
that  emphasizes  the  ability  of  local  people 
to  understand  the  problems  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  neighborhood  change  and  to  com- 
mit local  resources  to  solving  them.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  we  will  provide  funding  for  demon- 
stration efforts  by  partnerships  of  local  gov- 
ernment, local  financial  Institutions  and 
neighborhood  residents  In  about  twenty 
cities. 

It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  major  flaws  In 
the  Federal  housing  efforts  of  the  past  de- 
cade was  that  new  construction  was  p\irsued 
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to  tbe  point  of  choking  off  preservation  or 
rehabilitation  initiatives. 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorialized  earlier 
this  year: 

"When  nothing  was  in  short  supply  ex- 
cept sensitivity.  It  was  easier  to  bulldore 
than  to  rehabUitate.  The  fault  has  been  in 
the  common  conceit  that  the  architect  or 
buUder  should  start  from  scratch.  This  prop- 
osition has  produced  a  surprising  second- 
rate  landscape.  Conversion  as  a  viable  alter- 
native to  new  construction  may  be  the  besc 
idea  since  cities." 

Several  of  our  new  buUdlng  technology  ef- 
forts focus  on  cost  savings  through  the  con- 
servation of  material  and  energy.  For  exam- 
ple, a  Joint  project  with  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  American  Plywood  Association  Is 
developing  a  new  two-by-four  and  a  new 
"plywood"  which  utilize  mill  wastes  and 
thereby  have  the  potential  for  doubling  the 
supply  of  useable  wood  products.  We  are  also 
conducting  research  on  all-weather  construc- 
tion methods  and  are  testing  Innovative 
plumbing  techniques. 

Much  more,  of  course,  needs  to  be  done 
both  by  government  and  by  the  architectural 
profession  to  control  building  costs.  Clearly, 
this  is  another  area  where  mea  culpas  are 
called  for — both  from  your  profession  and 
from  government.  The  architectiiral  critic. 
Wolf  Von  Eckhardt,  in  a  book  he  wrote  in  the 
late  Sixties,  "A  Place  to  Live,"  declared  that 
the  twentieth  century  architectural  revolu- 
tion had  floundered  on  three  enormous  faU- 
ures.  The  first,  he  said,  was  its  faUure  to  full  - 
harness  modern  technology.  Said  Eckhardt: 

"As  architect  Raymond  Reed  has  observed, 
medicine  has  Increased  our  longevity,  and 
agriculture  has  dramatically  Increased  pro- 
ductivity and  value,  while  architecture  has 
reduced  productivity  and  Increased  prices. 
Our  great-grandfathers  paid  for  the  fanUly 
home  In  three  years,  and  though  we  live  in 
an  age  of  technological  production,  we  are 
lucky  to  qualify  for  a  30-year  loan  .  .  ." 

PD&R  also  has  extensive  efforts  under  way 
aimed  at  promoting  home  safety  through  re- 
search on  home  fire  safety,  resistance  to  nat- 
ural disasters  and  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing prevention. 

Some  12,000  Americans  die  annually  In 
fires  and  yet,  until  very  recently,  the  prob- 
lem has  met  a  wall  of  indifference,  not  only 
among  the  general  public  but  among  thoee 
who  should  be  most  concerned  about  it. 
The  National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  in  its  report  to  the  President 
last  year  said:  "There  are  fire  department 
administrators  who  pay  Up  service  to  fire 
prevention  and  then  do  little  to  promote  It. 
Designers  of  buildings  generally  give  minimal 
attention  to  fire  safety  In  the  buUdings  they 
design.  They  are  content,  eis  are  their  clients, 
to  meet  the  minimal  safety  standards  of  the 
local  building  code  .  .  .  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment also  has  been  largely  indifferent  to  the 
fire  problem." 

HUD  research — In  a  major  priority  effort 
to  reduce  the  adverse  effects  of  community 
development  on  environmental  quality  and 
energy  consumption — has  focused  on  resi- 
dential energy  consumption  in  a  program 
which  has  been  luiderway  for  several  years. 
One  of  the  most  Important  of  these  efforts 
is  the  development  of  a  Modular  Integrated 
Utility  System  (MIUS) ,  which  conserves  fuel 
through  recovery  of  energy  that  normally  is 
wasted  when  essential  utUity  services  arc 
supplied  from  separate  sources.  What  MIUS 
does  is  to  "recycle"  energy  by  "packaging " 
into  one  processing  plan  all  of  the  five  utU- 
ity services  necessary  for  community  devel- 
opment: electricity,  space  beating  and  air 
conditioning,  solid  waste  processing,  liquid 
waste  processing,  and  residential  water  puri- 
fication. This  progrsim  has  progressed  to  the 
point  where  test  hardware  for  a  total  energy 
system  is  now  in  place  and  operating  at  a 
residential  complex  in  Jersey  City.  A  small- 
scale  laboratory  version  of  BCfUS  is  being 
tested  at  the  Johnson  Space  Center  in 
Houston  under  a  HUD  agreement  with  NASA. 
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And  a  demonstration  prograon  that  incor- 
porates MIUS  into  a  residentlal/oommercial 
complex  schedtiled  for  occupancy  In  1976 
soon  will  begin. 

We  bave  also  begun  our  planning  for 
demonstrations  of  the  wide-scale  appUcabU- 
iiy  of  solar  energy  to  bousing. 

We  bave  initiated  In  PD&R  research  and 
demonstration  activities  that  will  test  and 
disseminate  proven  methods  to  help  local 
officials  increase  their  overall  management 
capability. 

Urban  growth  has  placed  unprecedented 
demands  on  local  government  for  Improving 
and  expanding  services  and  faculties,  taxing 
the  administrative  and  managerial  capabili- 
ties of  government  officials.  Among  the  fac- 
tors hampering  an  effective  response  to  new 
demands  are  restrictive  local  charters,  out- 
dated operational  procedures,  shortages  of 
trained  manpower,  and  overlapping  Jurisdic- 
tions among  agencies  and  levels  of  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  revenue  sharing.  Is  under- 
going basic  readjustments  in  intergovern- 
mental relationships. 

Within  this  context,  PD&R's  program  pro- 
vides for:  urban  observatories  to  bring  local 
university  capabilities  to  bear  on  urban  prob- 
lems and  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  aca- 
demic community  to  contribute  to  city 
needs;  specific  assistance  on  computerization 
and  integration  of  local  government  opera- 
tions through  a  research  effort  Initiated  In 
1970  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Urbaoi 
Information  Systems  Interagency  Commit- 
tee (U8AC),  which  Is  demonstrating  In  five 
cities  a  broad  range  of  specific  management 
applications  of  computer  technology;  dem- 
onstration of  proven  methods  of  Increasing 
local  officials'  capacity  to  deal  with  major 
local  issues:  and  testing  of  new  forms  of  local 
government  and  Investigation  of  new  pat- 
terns of  community  economics  and  tax 
reform. 

Another  major  function  of  PD&R  is  the 
collection  of  current  and  accurate  economic 
and  financial  data  relating  to  bousing  and 
urban  development.  Examples  of  on-going 
work  in  this  area  include  collection  and 
analysis  of  data  on  the  absorption  of  new 
rental  units,  new  home  sales  and  loan  activ- 
ity. The  largest  single  project  In  this  area  la 
the  Annual  Housing  Survey,  undertaken  to 
measure  changes  in  bousing  inventory  and 
to  compile  data  on  the  physical  condition  of 
housing  units  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
occupants  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

As  you  can  see,  PD&R  Is  an  umbrella  for  a 
wide  range  of  research  activities. 

If  there  is  one  organizing  theme  for 
PD&R's  efforts  however,  as  I  suggested  ear- 
lier. It  is  a  more  direct  focus  than  In  the 
past  on  the  basic  needs  of  people  and  a 
movement  away  from  a  bloodless — even  mis- 
anthropic—emphasis on  structures  and  on 
gadgetry  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

I  take  inspiration,  again,  from  Prank  Lloyd 
Wright  who  many  years  ago  concluded  a  lec- 
ture to  an  audience  of  architectural  stu- 
dents, saying:  "Respect  the  masterpiece — It 
Is  true  reverence  to  Man.  There  la  no  quality 
so  great,  none  so  much  needed  now."  Those 
words  strike  rather  directly  at  your  theme 
this  week. 


MILTON  FRIEDMAN  TELLS  WHY  WE 
MUST  NOT  ACXTEPT  INFLATION  AS 
INEVITABLE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    HKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  we  must  accept  inflation  as 
an  inevitability.  Inflation  Is  not  an  in- 
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evitable  economic  phenon  enon.  It  is  pro- 
duced— it  is  created  anl  fostered — by 
government  policy  and  ai  itions. 

In  his  column  this  wee  i:  in  Newsweek, 
Prof.  Milton  Friedman  locuments  the 
relationship  between  mo:  ley  supply  and 
prices. 

Put  in  its  simplest  U  rms  he  shows 
there  is  a  direct  correspo  iding  relation- 
ship between  money  supply  and  prices. 
As  money  supply  goes  up.iso  do  prices.  In 
economists'  terms,  as  tlie  quantity  of 
money  per  unit  of  outpi  it  increases,  so 
does  the  consumer  pries  index. 

We  can  control  inflatioi  i  by  controlling 
spending  and  controlling  the  increase  in 
the  expansion  of  the  m<ney  supply. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  have  to  live 
with  double-digit  inflati(  n  or  even  a  6- 
percent  rate.  To  reconc  le  ourselves  to 
inflation  is  to  reconcile  or  rselves  to  ever- 
spiraling  pric-js  and  dowi  iward  purchas- 
ing power  of  dollars.  I  sim  unwilling  to 
do  that.  And,  I  would  Suggest  that  it 
would  behoove  this  Congitess  to  join  with 
those  of  us  who  are  committed — by  ac- 
tions, not  just  words — 1<  really  getting 
a  handle  on  Inflation  by  i  exercising  fiscal 
responsibility   and   mom  tary   restraint. 

There  is  a  mechanism  to  do  this,  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  its  cc  sponsor  in  the 
House. 

I  refer  to  the  proposed  Economic  Sta- 
bility Act  of  1974,  introd  iced  as  S.  3101 
in  the  Senate  and  as  H.  I.  14322  in  the 
House. 

In  simimary,  this  proijosed  act  would 
limit  the  supply  of  new  money  issued  pur- 
suant to  order  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  no  more  than  an  additional  1  >A 
percent  per  quarter  during  ordinary 
times  and  no  more  than  I  \<2  percent  per 
quarter  during  extraordl  lary  times. 

This  contrasts  greatly  with  the  esti- 
mated 8-,  9-,  even  10-per  :ent  increase  in 
the  money  supply  which '.  las  occurred  all 
too  often  in  the  past.  In  ^ort,  I  propose 
that  we  mandate  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
a  gradual  rate  of  increase  in  the  supply 
of  money  roughly  equal  to  the  increase  in 
productivity. 

The  Constitution,  artiile  I,  section  8, 
gives  to  the  Congress  the  authority — the 
responsibility — to  reguli  te  our  money 
supply. 

I  suggest  it  is  time  t  lat  we  exercise 
that  resiransibility  smd  i  ot  to  continue, 
by  default,  to  let  another  Instnmientallty 
do  it — especially  when  1;  is  having  the 
detrimental  effects  (Hi  th  e  economy  that 
it  is  now  having. 

It  is  time  to  gain  conti  ol  over  the  ever 
increasing  quantity  of  E  loney  in  move- 
ment in  the  economy.  This  measure 
coupled  with  legislation  to  mandate  a 
balanced  budget  would  s  op  inflation. 

The  article  by  Profi  ssor  Friedman 
most  certainly  buttresses  this  need  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  le  idership  in  the 
flght  against  the  debasei  lent  of  our  cur- 
rency. 

The  article  follows: 
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7  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  yi  ar  are  greeted 
as  wildly  optimistic. 

As  one  who  believes  that  infl  itlon  Is  a  serl- 
ous  danger  to  our  society.  1  deplore  this 
widespread  lack  of  perspectiv  s.  I  fear  that 
exaggerating  and  misrepresenting  the  cur- 
rent situation  will  weaken  ou  •  will  to  meet 
the  real  problem 

MISlfADtNG  INDEX  NtT:  rf  BERS 

True,  computed  price-index  numbers  rec- 
ord double-digit  Inflation  in  early  1974.  But 
these  computed  price-Index  lumbers  over- 
state the  "real"  inflation.  To  see  why  they 
do,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  whole 
period  since  Aug.  15,  1971,  when  President 
Nixon  froze  prices  and  wages.  Shortly  there- 
after, I  wrote  in  this  space:  "Dfflcially  com- 
puted index  numbers  .  .  .  wil  .  .  .  show  a 
dramatic  Improvement  .  .  .and  depart  in- 
creasingly from  reality  .  .  Hew  will  It  end? 
Sooner  or  late^  ...  as  all  pre  lous  attempts 
to  freeze  prices  and  wages  have  ended  .  .  . 
in  utter  failure  and  the  emer  jence  into  the 
open  of  suppressed  Inflation '  (Newsviteek;, 
Aug.  30.1971). 

Precisely  that  has  occurrel.  The  recent 
explosion  in  the  Idex  reflects  largely  the  un- 
veiling of  previously  ruppreised  price  in- 
creases. The  recorded  rate  ol  Inflation  was 
below  the  true  rate  In  late  971  and  1972. 
It  has  been  above  the  true  rkte  since  mtd- 
1973.  This  Is  primarily  a  cat  h-up. 

The  catch-up  will  no  doub1  carry  too  far. 
but  we  should  shortly  be  back  to  the  basic 
underlying  inflation  of  about  6  per  cent  per 
year.  That  should  be  an  occasl  )n  for  concern, 
not  for  congratulation.  Infla^on  was  run- 
ning at  only  4'^  per  cent  in  1971  when  po- 
litical pressures  "forced"  Pres  dent  Nixon  to 
freeze  prices  and  wages. 

But  you  will  reproach  me :  what  of  oil 
and  food  to  which  every  government  official 
has  pointed?  Are  they  not  tt  e  obvlotis  Im- 
mediate cause  of  the  price  jxplosion?  Not 
at  all.  It  Is  essential  to  dlstli  gutsh  changes 
in  relative  prices  from  changes  tn  absolute 
prices.  The  special  conditions  that  drove  up 
the  prices  of  oil  and  food  required  pur- 
chasers to  spend  more  on  thetn,  leaving  less 
to  spend  on  other  items.  Did  that  not  force 
other  prices  to  go  down  or  to  rise  less  rapid- 
ly than  otherwise?  Why  should  the  average 
level  of  all  prices  be  affected  i  ignlflcantly  by 
changes  in  the  prices  of  some  things  rela- 
tive to  others?  Thanks  to  de  ays  In  adjust- 
ments, the  rapidly  rises  Jn  oil  ind  food  prices 
may  have  temporarily  raised  the  rate  of  In- 
flation somewhat.  In  the  main ,  however,  they 
have  been  convenient  excus«8  for  besieged 
government  officials  and  hanled  Journalists 
rather  than  reasons  for  the  ]  irlce  explosion. 

The  basic  source  of  Inflation  Is  the  faster 
growth  In  the  quantity  of  rioney  than  In 
output.  Prom  the  fourth  quar  er  of  1970  (the 
final  quarter  of  the  1970  recssslon)  to  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1973  (the  1  nal  quarter  of 
the  subsequent  expansion)  tie  quantity  of 
money  (M2= currency  plus  nil  commercial 
bank  deposits  other  than  laige  CD's)  grew 
at  the  average  rate  of  10.4  pei  cent  per  year; 
output  (ONP  at  constant  prl;es)  at  5.5  per 
cent.  The  growth  rate  of  money  exceeded 
that  of  output  by  4.9  penientage  points 
which,  by  no  coincidence,  is  almost  precisely 
equal  to  the  rate  of  Inflation  in  consumer 
prices  (5.1  per  cent).  However,  the  5.1  per 
cent  Is  an  average  of  3.4  per  cant  for  the  first 
two  years,  when  inflation  T»ias  being  sup- 
pressed by  controls,  and  8.4  per  cent  for  the 
final  year.  T 

CHERCHEZ  LA    MONSAtE 

The  same  story  is  told  by  the  chart  tiiat 
plots  for  the  past  twelve  years  consumer 
prices  and  the  ratio  of  the  qumitity  of  money 
to  output,  both  expressed  as  Index  numbers 
with  1970=100.  Prices  have  clearly  danced  to 
the  tune  of  money.  But  In  1972,  the  price 
index  fell  below  the  monetar^l  ratio;  in  1973, 
it  overshot  the  monetary  ratlb. 

For  the  long  pull,  averaging  booms  with 
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recessions,  we  caimot  expect  output  to  grow 
by  more  than  about  4  per  cent  per  year.  If 
the  relation  that  has  prevaUed  between 
money  and  prices  for  the  past  dozen  years 
continues,*  and  If  the  Federal  Reserve  con- 
tinues to  permit  the  quantity  of  money  to 
Grow  by  10  per  cent  a  year,  inflation  wlU 
proceed  at  a  rate  of  about  6  per  cent.  Judged 
not  by  pronouncements,  not  by  Intentions, 
but  by  performance,  that  is  the  rate  that 
monetary  policy  for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  directed  at  producing. 

Like  you,  and  like  the  Fed,  I  regard  6  per 
cent  infiation  as  much  too  high.  I  therefore 
welcome  the  Federal  Reserve's  announced 
Intention  to  reduce  the  rate  of  monetary 
growth.  Unfortunately,  there  is  as  yet  little 
sign  of  any  change  in  performance.  The  wide- 
spread impression  that  the  Fed  has  tightened 
is  based  on  the  mistake  of  Judging  monetary 
policy  by  interest  rates,  which  the  Fed  can- 
not control,  rather  than  by  the  quantity  of 
money,  which  It  can.  The  quantity  of  money 
is  stIU  growing  as  rapidly  as  It  has  for  the 
past  four  years. 

The  future  well-being  of  this  country  de- 
pends critically  on  whether,  this  time,  Inten- 
tions are  translated  promptly  into  perform- 
ance. 


PENDING  VETERANS  LEGISLATION 
PROMISES  TO  ASSIST  SPANISH- 
SPEAKING  VETERANS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  veteran 
of  the  Vietnam  war  has  been  exposed  to 
numerous  complex  problems  that  the  vet- 
erans of  previous  wars  did  not  encounter. 
The  unpopularity  of  our  intervention  in 
that  civil  war,  the  veterans'  exposure  to 
drugs  while  in  the  service,  unemploy- 
ment, inflation,  lack  of  just  benefits,  and 
the  increasing  bureaucracy  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  difficulties  of  our  latest 
veterans. 

The  Vietnam  war  resulted  in  the  in- 
duction of  a  great  many  of  our  Spsmish- 
speaking  citizens  into  the  service.  Upon 
leaving  the  Armed  Forces,  these  veter- 
ans had,  in  addition  to  all  of  the  burdens 
borne  by  veterans,  the  additional  burden 
of  not  speaking  fluent  English. 

Fortunately,  some  action  is  being  taken 
to  remedy  the  tragic  situation  of  our 
Vietnam  war  vetersms  in  general,  and 
more  speclflcally,  the  problems  of  our 
Spanish-speaking  veterans.  In  the  next 
few  days,  the  Senate  will  be  consider- 
ing S.  2784,  the  "Vietnam  Ei-a  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1974." 
This  act  will  provide  badly  needed  bene- 
fits for  all  our  Vietnam  veterans,  and 
contains  several  provisions  which  will  aid 
Spanish-speaking  veterans.  Section  217 
of  this  bill  allows  for  the  hiring  of  bi- 
lingual counselors  In  those  areas  of  the 
country  that  have  significant  numbers  of 
Spanish-speaking  veterans.  Further,  the 
act  contains  a  provision  which  will  allow 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  in 


*  It  has  prevailed  for  as  far  back  as  the 
data  go,  which  la  more  than  100  years  tot  the 
VS,  and  Jatpim,  90  years  for  Britain,  and 
shorter  periods  for  other  countries.  However, 
the  relation  In  the  17.S.  for  the  past  dozen 
years  is  closer  than  the  average  relation. 
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Spanish  about  all  the  benefits  that  the 
veteran  is  due.  Finally,  this  legislation 
will  allow  local  organizations,  that  meet 
certain  qualifications,  to  provide  services 
to  all  our  veterans  with  the  help  of  Fed- 
eral aid. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  favorably  on  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 
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GEN.  LEWIS  B.  HERSHEY 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  8, 
the  National  Guard  Armory  in  Angola, 
Ind.,  was  dedicated  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  a  native  of  that 
city  who  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  service  to  his  coimtry. 

Richard  L.  Roudebush,  another  In- 
diana native.  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  was  on 
hand  for  the  dedication  ceremonies,  and 
I  feel  his  remarks  in  honor  of  General 
Hershey  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Roude- 
bush's  remarks: 

REMARKS      AT      DEOICATION      CEREMONIES      AT 

Angola,  Ind.,  Jttne  8,  1974 
(By  Richard  L.  Roudebush,  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, Veterans'  Administration) 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  re-visit  Angola. 
Today  I  feel  that  It  is  a  special  honor  to  be 
with  you,  because  this  event  is  so  significant 
in  the  life  of  this  community  and  because  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  such  a  distinguished  gentleman  and  an 
old  friend. 

This  is  a  great  day  not  only  for  the  com- 
munity but  for  the  State  of  Indiana  and  for 
the  contribution  we  make  to  our  national 
defense.  I  am  glad  to  have  a  part  in  it. 

This  Is  a  building  of  which  the  people 
of  Angola  can  be  proud.  It  is  a  structvtre 
that  wUI  enable  citizens  here  to  carry  on 
activities  that  benefit  the  area  and  to  per- 
form functions  that  are  vital  to  the  success 
of  our  society.  It  wUl  help  those  who  use  It 
to  serve  their  country  better. 

Long  before  our  colonies  became  a  nation 
It  was  the  practice  wherever  peoi^e  settled — 
to  organize  a  body  of  men  for  protection — a 
group  which  every  able-bodied  person  was 
obligated  to  serve  when  called  on. 

The  tradition  of  local  militia  has  been 
strong  ever  since  and  the  concept  that  all 
citizens  who  are  able  sho\ild  share  In  our 
defense  has  never  been  seriously  challenged. 

Citizen-soldiers  have  served  whenever  we 
faced  danger.  They  have  distinguished  them- 
selves In  all  our  wars.  They  have  made  It 
possible  for  us  to  be  strong  and  successful 
as  a  nation. 

They  bave  come  frcrni  communities  such 
as  this  and  many  of  them  bad  their  first 
taste  of  military  activity  In  a  faculty  such 
as  this  building  we  dedicate. 

The  National  Guard  was  the  starting  point 
of  a  distinguished  military  career  which  we 
take  note  of  today,  a  career  that  benefited 
the  American  people  beyond  calcvUation,  a 
career  that  Is  practically  beyond  parallel  in 
terms  of  length  and  accomplishment. 

General  Lewis  B.  Hershey  did  not  report 
to  a  facility  such  as  this  when  as  a  teenager 
he  became  a  National  Guard  recruit.  The 
surroundings  were  different,  the  equipment 
W8«  different,  the  weapons  were  different, 
military  methodology  was  different. 


But  I  am  sure  he  possessed  the  same  eager- 
ness and  interest,  the  same  determination 
to  do  a  good  Job,  the  same  youthful  spirit 
and  curiosity  that  young  men  possess  today. 
And  I  am  sure  that — at  some  point — he 
suffered  the  same  discouragement  and  bore- 
dom, the  same  weariness  and  frustration 
with  service.  For,  like  most  of  the  men  tn 
the  Guard  today.  He  had  aa  ambition  or  no 
plans  for  a  military  career  at  that  time. 
We  are  all  thankful  that  he  later  changed 
his  plans  and  that  he  developed  such  an 
ambition. 

For  some  years  the  Nation  has  been  safer 
and  stronger  as  a  result  of  bis  decision  to  oe 
a  full-time  soldier. 

You  are  proud  of  General  Hershey  because 
he  is  one  of  you  and  because  what  he  has 
achieved  has  brought  honor  to  you  and  to 
Angola.  Tou  are  proud  that  others — over  a 
long  period  of  time — have  recognized  his 
ability  and  his  greatness,  that  Presidents 
and  common  citizens  alike  counted  on  him, 
relied  on  him,  and  were  rewarded  for  their 
faith. 

Of  course,  every  great  man  has  "home 
folks" — ^ready  and  eager  to  claim  him  and  to 
applaud  him. 

But  today  we  honor  a  native  son  of  In- 
diana, who  Is  completely  unique  In  Ameri- 
can history,  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  Job 
he  did  for  his  country  and  the  longevity  of 
that  Job. 

Several  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasant  duty 
of  helping  to  dedicate  a  plaque  honoring 
another  great  American  of  our  time,  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum,  for  whom  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Center  In  Bonham. 
Texas,  is  named. 

At  that  time  I  said  that  the  center's  name 
was  a  fitting  hometown  tribute  to  a  man  who 
had  contributed  so  much  for  so  long — but 
that  the  honoree  would  be  remembered  for 
his  deeds  without  benefit  of  a  plaque  or 
building. 

Certainly,  the  same  comment  applies  here 
today.  The  building  we  dedicate  bears  the 
name  of  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  logically  and  de- 
servedly. But  It  Is  only  a  building  and  the 
record  of  service  compiled  by  General 
Hershey  wUi  long  outlast  it. 

An  interesting  Incidental  note  is  that  the 
careers  of  Speaker  Raybum — and  General 
Hershey — touched  at  one  historic  point  in 
1941,  when  the  question  of  extending  the 
Selective  Service  Act  came  before  Congress. 
The  act  was  extended  by  one  vote,  due  to  the 
effort  of  Mr.  RaylHim,  and  the  restUt  was 
that  our  army  was  not  critically  crippled 
only  months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

General  Hershey  was  aUowed  to  keep  in 
motion  the  manpower  program  that  even- 
tually saved  the  allied  cause. 

In  making  speeches  on  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration subjects — ^I  often  cite  the  fact  that 
America  has  29  mUUon  living  veterans.  This 
Is  a  vast  number  of  citizens — and  most  peo- 
ple are  Impressed  by  a  number  so  large. 

But  this  is  a  very  modest  number  when 
you  consider  the  number  of  Americans  who 
came  under  programs  administered  by  Gen- 
eral Hershey  In  three  wars.  Of  course,  not  all 
these  men  were  drafted,  service  was  "selec- 
tive". And  while  it  was  the  duty  of  some 
citizens  to  wear  the  uniform,  others  could 
not,  and  many  were  called  on  to  serve  In 
other  ways. 

But  still  more  than  80  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans who  were  ever  on  wartime  mUltary  duty 
served  while  General  Hershey  was  In  charge 
of  Selective  Service. 

How  do  you  administer  a  program  so  big 
and  so  Important  and  how  do  you  do  It  so 
BucceesfuUy  that  the  Nation  keeps  demand- 
ing the  benefit  of  your  skill? 

This  Is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  even  General  Hershey  has 
a  ready  and  easy  answer. 

HUi  success  was,  of  course,  compouiided  of 
many  ingredients:  InteUlgenoe,  Industry. 
imagination,  dedication,  and  an  honesty  of 
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conduct  and  purpose  that  encouraged  sup- 
porters and  disarmed  critics. 

But  I  tblnJc  the  circumstances  of  General 
Hershey's  early  hie  and  career — had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  helping  him  succeed.  And 
not  the  least  important  of  those  circum- 
stances was  his  small  town  background. 

I  feel  qualified  to  make  this  observation 
because  I  am  myself  a  product  of  a  small 
town  in  Indiana  and  I  know  the  Influence 
that  such  a  community  can  have  on  your 
outlook  and  actions,  no  matter  where  your 
career  may  lead  you. 

In  General  Hershey's  case  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  realize  that  such  communities  are 
the  backbone  of  America  and  that  If  America 
were  to  be  mobilized  effectively  it  must  be 
through  community  action. 

SelecUve  Service  in  World  War  II  and 
later  was  essentially  an  effort  of  local  citi- 
sens,  not  Washington  bureaucrats,  although 
It  was  staffed  nationally  by  General  Hershey 
and  bis  colleagues. 

Lewis  Hershey  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  decision  that  selection  should  be  made 
by  local  boards,  that  they  should  have  auton- 
omy,  and  that  ordinary  people  should  have 
the  task  of  calling  out  their  fellow  citizens 
to  supply  the  manpower  we  needed. 

Now.  at  the  time  it  may  have  been  little 
comfort  to  know  that  it  was  your  "friends 
and  neighlxxrs"  who  chose  you  to  g^  into 
service.  And  many  young  men  and  many 
parents  may  have  questioned  both  the 
friendliness  and  nelghborlinees  of  such  a 
choice. 

But  it  was  the  fairest,  most  effective  way 
of  achieving  a  national  goal.  And  most  his- 
torians agree  that  much  of  the  strength  of 
■elective  service  was  due  to  the  decision  to 
make  It  a  local  operation  and  that  Its  suc- 
cess was  due  to  the  hard  work  of  local 
boards. 

This  fact  does  honor  to  the  people  of 
Angola.  For  It  was  from  his  early  experience 
here  that  General  Hershey  learned  that  in 
America  the  most  Important  tasks  of  a  pub- 
lic tiatiue  can  be  fully  entrusted  to  ordi- 
nary citizens. 

It  has  been  some  time  now  since  the  draft 
has  been  In  effect  but  the  need  for  a  strong 
America — with  the  men  and  weapons  neces- 
sary to  provide  defense — ^Is  always  with  us. 

We  are  a  nation  weary  of  war  but  I  am 
sure  that  we  are  a  nation  that  continues  to 
recognize  Its  obligations  and  that  wUl  not 
let  our  basically  peaceful  and  humanitarian 
Inclinations  blind  ua  to  the  fact  that  we 
mxut  stay  prepared. 

And  I  am  sure  that  we  wUI  never  isolate 
ourselves  from  other  countries  that  share 
our  ccHicepte  of  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

The  faculty  we  dedicate  today  Is  a  link 
Ux  the  defense  of  those  concepts.  The  men 
who  train  here — are  the  lineal  descendents 
of  men  who  have  trained  and  learned  so  as 
to  protect  our  people  and  our  principles 
In  all  eras  of  our  history  .  .  .  from  the  early 
<l*y  militia  to  the  National  Guardsmen  and 
the  draftees  who  have  been  called  to  com- 
bat, four  times  in  thle  century. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  there  will  be 
no  more  combat.  It  Is  our  fervent  desire 
that  the  Vietnam  veteran  will  be  our  last 
war  veteran. 

But  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  our 
military  establishment  la  strong,  and  we 
Intend  to  keep  It  that  way  despite  chang- 
ing circumstances,  changing  needs,  and 
changing  technology. 

And  It  la  good  to  know  that  the  citizens 
who  serve  and  pxtyrlde  that  defense  wheth- 
er Tolunteera,  career  people,  reserves,  or 
members  of  the  guards  are  alert,  sklUed  and 
dedlcittod. 

It  may  even  be  that  some  young  man — 
now  on  duty — ^wlU  Mppnmch  the  greatness 
or  the  eminent  American  who  honors  this 
building  with  bis  name.  It  may  be  that  tbe 
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name  Lewis  B.  Hershey  vihll  be  Joined  In 
another  generation  by  l^at  of  another 
native  of  Angola  when  pe#ple  consider  fa- 
mous patriots  of  the  20th  century. 

The  odds  would  be  against  this  commu- 
nity— producing  a  second  such  celebrated 
soldier  and  public  servant  l^ut  this  Is  a  land 
of  opportunity  and  this  is  a  land  of  talent. 
And  the  same  love  of  country  and  respect 
for  Its  principles  that  motivated  General 
Hershey  exist  today  here  li  Angola. 

So  let  us  dedicate  this 
Nation's  defense  and  safety 
cess  of  thoue  who  use  it — ^oday  and  in  the 
future. 

They    will    be    inspired 
of  a  famous  man,  inspired 
his  humanity,  his  dedicatica,  and  the  bene- 
ficial Impact  he  has  had  <  n  our  history. 

If   they   serve   well   they 
new  honor. 


June 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 
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Tuesday,  June  l  8,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The 
threat  is  less  visible  today — but  far  more 
deadly"  concerning  terrorism,  according 
to  an  official  of  the  FBI  as  quoted  in  the 
June  3  issue  of  UJ3.  Nen  's  it  World  Re- 
port in  an  article  entitle  d  "Where  Far- 
Out  Radicals  Go  Next." 'Today  the  ter- 
rorist trend  is  toward  ^Qiall  groups  of 
skilled  urban  guerrillas  father  than  on 
broadly  based  movement|. 

The  terrorism  score  card  reflects  this 
trend  domestically  and  internationally: 
DOMXsnc  terhQbisic 

On  June  5.  1974,  Mr[  W.  Raymond 
Wannall,  Assistant  Director  of  the  FBI's 
Intelligence  Division,  testified  before  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  that 
during  the  period  1971-13,  there  were  a 
total  of  573  incidents  of  violence  across 
the  Nation  attributed  to  terrorists. 
Broken  down,  this  figiire  included:  114 
firebomblngs,  21  arsons,  45  sniplngs,  114 
shootings,  23  ambushes,  27  other  phys- 
ical attacks,  59  incidents  of  weapon 
stockpiling,  43  criminal  aets  in  support  of 
terrorist  endeavors,  and  127  bombings. 

During  the  same  period,  Wannall 
stated,  terrorists  were  re%K>nslble  for  152 
police  woimdings  and  49  deaths,  and  53 
civilian  woundings  and  22  deaths. 
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KIDNAPINCS 


On  August  1,  1973,  the!  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  released  a  staff  study 
entitled  "Political  radnaplngs.  1968-73." 
During  tbe  period  covered  by  the  report 
there  had  been  42  atteowted  or  success- 
ful major  political  kictiapings,  21  of 
which  had  involved  American  citizens; 
13  of  the  victims  had  b«en  killed  and  5 
others  had  been  injured.  Among  those 
killed,  6  were  Americans.  Ransom  de- 
mands were  made  in  t6  Instances  of 
which  14,  at  least  partiajly,  were  met. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  the  Above  highlights 
offered  by  way  of  introduction,  I  am 
pleased  to  plaice  in  the  Hxcoro,  the  con- 
tents of  a  short  booklet  on  preventive 
security  published  in  1974  by  the  Bums 
International  Investigation  Bureau,  en- 
titled "Executive  Protectton  Handbook." 
Initially  prepar»l  as  an  a  l-encompassing 


guide  for  businessmen  and  their  families 
on  overseas  assignment,  wliere  the  prob- 
lem of  corporate  kidnaping  first  surfaced. 
Bums  apparently  feels  that  it  is  booklet 
or  portions  thereof  also  has  a  useful  f  trac- 
tion to  fulfill  domesticallj^  particularly 
for  the  business  executive,  Ip  minimizing 
his  chances  of  becoming  a  victim  of  ter- 
rorism. [ 

Excerpts  of  the  handbook,  which  was 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention  by 
Mr.  Fred  Rayne,  director  of  Bums  In- 
vestigation Bureau,  during  his  recent 
testimony  at  a  HISC  hearifig  on  terror- 
ism, follows: 
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Protection  agralnst  terrorism 
taught  at  business  schools. 

Perhaps  it  ought  to  be.  As 
the  subject  may  be,  terrorism  is  today  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  virtually  every  businessman 
It  has  spread  from  the  politic 
field  of  commerce,  and  few  ari 
are  free  from  this  form  of  co; 

Foreigners   and   foreign   b 
particular  object  of  terrorists 

They    are    handy    ideologl( 
radical   militants. 

They  are  vulnerable  to  vi 
attack. 

They   are  willing  to   pay 
money  for  the  release  of  kid 

Even  so,  the  sitxiatlon  for  businessmen  Is 
far  from  hopeless,  even  in  Uiose  countries 
where  activism  Is  Intense.  Tkere  Is  a  great 
deal  businessmen  can  do  toTprotect  them- 
selves. Offices,  plants  taid  top  ^ecutives  can 
be  guarded.  Electronic  alarm  iystems  can  be 
installed  In  homes  and  offices.  | 

Reliance  on  guards  and  electronic  systems, 
however,  is  only  a  partial  anftver. 

Many  companies  try  to  provide  round-the- 
clock  guards  for  all  their  olBclals  and  key 
employees.  Alarm  systems  are  also  provided 
but  function  only  at  the  sites  where  they 
have  been  Installed;  they  provide  no  pro- 
tection for  the  individual  moving  about. 

The  businessman  need  not  be  frightened. 
Fear  accomplishes  little.  If  tUe  businessman 
is  aware  of  what  he  must  and  must  not  do  In 
the  best  Interests  of  his  security,  and  acts 
accordingly,  he  can  feel  conflc  ent  and  lead  a 
relatively  normal  life. 

This  handbook  was  written  for  the  purx>ose 
of  helping  the  businessman  to  protect  him- 
self. It  provides  detailed  advloe  based  on  the 
concept  that  preventive  secui^ty  is  the  best 
answer  to  terrorism.  He  Is,  after  all,  far  more 
adept  at  planning  than  U8ing|a  weapon. 

THK   FAMILY 

Every  member  of  the  family,  even  children, 
must  be  security  conscious.  TTie  aim  Is  not  to 
frighten,  but  rather  to  Diake  them  aware  that 
they  can  help  prevent  anything  from  happen- 
ing. The  following  precautions  are  suggested : 

Do  not  open  the  iioot  to  anyone  unless 
that  person  is  clearly  identified.  Front  doors 
should  have  peepholes  installed. 

Be  vigilant  at  all  times  to  strangers  who 
may  be  "hanging  around"  the  neighborhood. 
Usually  a  potential  victim  is  watched  several 
days  befcure  an  act  Is  perpetrated. 

Be  particularly  watchful  of  cars  that  seem 
to  be  cruising  about,  going  b^  tbe  house  at 
intervals.  Also  bicycles,  which  are  slower,  and 
allow  more  time  for  observation. 

Be  on  watch  for  cars  parked  In  the  neigh- 
borhood with  one  or  more  persons  in  them, 
persons  who  do  not  seem  to 'be  doing  any- 
thing In  p«u^cular.  Susptclons  persons 
Bhofuld  be  reported  with  a  ftiU  description 
of  the   Individuals  and/or  vehicle. 

So  not  tell  strangers  about  a  family's 
comings  and  goings.  Do  not  jmnark  to  the 
barber,  "Say,  we're  going  up  into  the  mpun- 
tains  next  wedc" 

•  •  e 


Do  not  accept  unexpected  packages  at  the 
house.  Treat  them  with  suspicion. 

Do  not  teU  milk,  newspaper  and  o^er  de- 
liveries in  advance  when  to  stop  or  resume 
services. 

Do  not  place  Items  In  the  social  pages  of 
local  newspapers  that  report  forthcotnlng 
trips  oe  pitftles.  An  Item  that  the  family  is 
spending  two  weeks  at  a  rtaart  wiU  tip  ter- 
rorists that  the  head  of  the  family  can  be 
abducted  in  an  area  where  there  is  probably 
little  police  protection. 

Although  wives  and  chUdren  are  rarely  tar- 
geted by  activists,  it  Is  advisable  that  they 
also  follow  basic  precautions  In  regard  to 
routes  and  routines.  They  make  excellent 
hostages. 

Try  to  know  tbe  whereabouts  of  family 
members  at  all  times.  Members  should  alwajrs 
call  when  unforeseen  delays  occur  In  their 
normal  schedules. 

Tbe  wife  should  not  shop  at  the  super- 
market at  the  same  time  of  tbe  same  day  at 
every  week. 

■  •  •  •  • 

Do  not  dine  out  on  the  same  night  of  each 
week,  or  go  to  the  same  restaurant  more  than 
twice  in  a  row. 

This  applies  to  going  to  the  movies  and 
other  entertainment.  The  less  frequently 
an  executive  goes  to  any  one  place,  the  better 
his  security. 

Outside  social  gatherings  at  night  are  not 
advisable  where  approaches  to  the  area  are 
unprotected.  If  the  function  must  be  held, 
ask  for  police  or  guard  protection  (on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  If  necessary) . 

THE  OFFICT 

Have  every  employee  security  screened  by 
the  company  security  officers,  working  with 
the  local  police  and  reputable  private  secu- 
rity firms.  Overseas,  establish  liaison  with 
Embassy  officials. 

As  much  as  Is  feasible,  remove  outside 
signs  identifying  the  company's  offices. 

Provide  security  briefings  on  a  regular 
basis  to  all  employees.  Among  the  points  to 
emphasize : 

(1)  Do  not  leave  the  front  door  unlocked 
at  night  or  on  weekends. 

(2)  Do  not  leave  important  papers  lying 
around,  particularly  at  night  or  on  weekends. 

(3)  Lock  all  cabinets  and  closets  when  not 
in  actual  use.  Janitors  should  clean  these 
areas  only  when  under  observation. 

(4)  Lock  aU  private  latrines  when  not  In 
actual  use  and  have  them  cleaned  only  by, 
or  under  the  observation  of,  a  cleared  em- 
ployee. 

(5)  Do  not  let  visitors  wander  aroimd  the 
office  unescorted.  A  positive  control  of  stran- 
gers seeking  entrance  should  be  exercised. 

(6)  Do  not  reveal  to  visitors  the  comings 
and  goings  of  company  officials,  or  tbe  visits 
of  home  office  VIPs. 

(7)  Be  alert  to  ainyone  apparently  loiter- 
ing near  the  office. 

(8)  Notify  tbe  company  security  official 
Inunediately  of  an  unexplained  package  any- 
where In  or  near  the  office.  Offices  should  be 
so  arranged  that  either  the  executive  or  his 
secretary  will  Immediately  recognize  strange 
objects  in  a  room. 

(9)  Do  not  open  a  letter  that  appears  to 
be  unusual  In  any  way,  particularly  if  it 
has  a  perceptible  bump  which  nOght  be  an 
explosive  device. 

(10>  Do  not  reveal  to  telephone  callers,  no 
matter  who  they  say  they  are — (voices  can 
be  Imitated) — tbe  whereabouts  of  persons 
aslced  iox. 

(11)  Arrange  with  local  officials  to  place 
a  "No  Parkli^"  sign  In  front  of  office  en- 
trance. If  applicable. 

(12)  Be  alert  to  parked  or  slowly-moving 
bicycles  or  motcocyclee.  They  are  dangerous 
as  carriers  of  explosives. 

(13)  Do  not  gossip  about  company  mat- 
ters or  officials,  especially  travel  plans. 

(14)  Do  not  give  strangers  or   telephone 
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callers  the  names  and  positions  of  CMnpany 
officials,  and  certainly  not  home  addresses  or 
phone  numbers. 

(15)  Overseas,  arrange  for  some  type  ot 
radio  communlcatloiis  to  tbe  embassy,  con- 
sulate, local  olBrtals,  etc.,  for  use  in  emer- 
gencies. Telephone  communication  Is  tbe 
first  thing  to  be  compromised.  The  same  goes 
for  the  home.  Am>oint  a  doctor  for  emer- 
gency situations  and  Include  blm  In  the 
radio  web. 

(a)  There  should  be  periodic  checks  and 
a  standard  operating  procedure  established 
for  emergencies,  coordinated  with  otber 
American  companies,  a  MS.  official  office  or  a 
designated  local  official. 

(t>)  There  should  be  periodic  searches  or 
electronic  sweeps  for  bugs  or  other  record- 
ing or  listening  devices,  particularly  In  the 
general  manager's  office,  boardroom,  etc. 
Homes  should  also  be  included  in  some  cases. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(17)  Tlkke  all  precautions,  wherever  mall 

is  delivered,  to  guard  against  the  receipt  of 
letter  bombs.  Unopened  packages  should  not 
be  accepted  unless  origiiuitlon  Is  positively 
known. 

Items  of  mall  should  be  carefully  examined 
for  any  suspicious  features,  such  as: 

(a)  Excessive  weight  for  size. 

(b)  Springiness  In  the  top,  bottom,  or  sides. 

(c)  Wires  or  strings  protruding  or  at- 
tached; 

(d)  Peculiar  odor. 

(e)  Uneven  balance. 

(f )  Stiffening  either  with  cards  or  with  any 
other  material.  Such  stlSening  could  contain 
a  spring-load  striker. 

(g)  A  letter  containing  another  envelope 
addressed  to  someone  personally  of  high  po- 
sition, or  an  Inner  letter  tied  with  string. 

Opening  or  tampering  In  any  way  with 
suspect  letters  or  packages  should  only  be 
attenu>ted  by  an  expert. 

Isolate  any  suspect  letters  or  packages. 

Do  not  Immerse  in  a  bucket  of  water;  this 
may  make  tbe  paper  soggy  and  cause  spring- 
loaded  devices  to  detonate. 

THK    RESIDENCE 

•  •  •  •  • 

(d)  It  is  recommended  that  an  alarm  sys- 
tem be  installed  in  tbe  house  and  that 
Ideally  this  alarm  be  direct  connected  with 
a  local  security  company  and  the  police  de- 
partment as  well  as  having  a  local  enunclator 
system  and  siren.  The  advantage  of  the  siren 
Is  to  alert  neighbors  to  noUfy  authorities, 
should  the  dlrect-ccxinect  alarm  lines  be 
compromised.  In  oountries  that  do  not  have 
companies  with  alarm  capabUlties,  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  portable  systems  be  shipped 
individually  or  with  household  goods. 

(e)  It  Is  recommended  that  exterior  light- 
ing be  installed  in  such  a  way  as  to  illu- 
minate the  entire  perimeter  of  the  house, 
particularly  any  perinteter  gates. 

(f)  It  Is  reconnnended  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  all-purpose  fire  extinguishers,  in- 
cluding one  10-pound  ABC  extinguisher,  be 
kept  in  strategic  places  within  the  house. 
Other  items  to  be  kept  in  the  house  Include 
an  emergency  supply  of  fresh  water,  a  5-day 
supply  of  staple  food,  candles,  blankets,  two 
flashlights,  extra  batteries,  a  stemo  stove, 
bottled  gas,  an  axe,  first  aid  kit  and  a  readily 
available  list  of  emergency  telephone  num- 
bers— police,  fire,  company  security  office, 
nearby  reliable  neighbors,  boqtltal,  doctor 
and  power  company. 

(g)  Prior  to  moving  Into  tbe  house,  aU 
locks  should  be  changed.  Including  locks  on 
fnse  and  switch  boxes  located  outside  of  tbe 
garage.  Ideally  this  can  be  done  by  a  reli- 
able company  maiutenanoe  employee  or  a 
locksmith  whose  name  may  be  obtained  from 
recommendations  of  the  local  consulate,  or 
the  firm's  security  department. 

(h)  TiM  addition  o<  a  Uained  watchdog 
to  the  family  residence  is  a  recommended 
consideration.  In  addition  to  being  a  natural 
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deterrent,  it  Is  another  means  of  alarming 
the  home.  Also,  the  dog  would  serve  as  a  pro- 
tective companion  for  tbe  executive  who  likes 
to  take  walks,  for  escorting  children  to  tbe 
school  bus,  etc. 

(1)  A  trusted,  checked -out  guard  at  the 
gate  Is  worthwhile,  particularly  at  night. 

(j)  If  the  area  is  subject  to  possible  bomb- 
ings or  explosions,  replace  glass  windows  with 
thick  plastic. 

(k)  Dont  stand  in  front  of  or  sit  In  win- 
dows. 

( 1 )  Don't  stand  in  a  doorway  or  at  the  gate 
waiting  for  someone. 

(m)  Have  storm  shutters  available  that  can 
be  closed  or  installed  instantly. 

(n)  Keep  refrigerator  at  coldest  setting  so 
the  food  will  keep  longer  when  power  falls. 

(o)  Draw  all  shades  and  close  shutters  at 
dark. 

(p)  When  leaving  the  residence  vacant, 
leave  several  lights  burning,  or  use  atrtomatic 
devices  to  turn  lights  on  and  off  at  set 
times.  If  a  light  is  no  longer  on  when  return- 
ing to  the  house,  approach  with  extreme  cau- 
tion or  call  for  assistance. 

•  «  *  •  • 

Ant  TEAVIX 

There  Is  no  known  case  of  terrorists  kid- 
naping a  person  from  commercial  airliners. 
Entire  planes  have  been  hijacked  but  no 
abduction  of  passengers.  An  airliner  Is  one 
of  the  safest  places  to  be,  and  It  is  recom- 
mended that  It  be  used  not  only  for  interna- 
tional travel  but  for  travel  within  a  country. 
Company  planes  are  also  secure,  provided  the 
pilots  have  proper  security  clearance  and  the 
planes  are  weU  guarded  when  not  in  use.  If 
possible,  always  use  international  carriers, 
particularly  m  the  Par  East. 

The  main  danger  in  air  travel  Is  the  car 
ride  to  and  from  airports.  Airports  are  located 
in  rural  areas  well  outside  cities.  Roads  to 
airports,  therefore,  rva^  through  relatively 
uninhabited  areas. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  driving  or  being  driven  to  tbe  airport, 
the  usxial  precautions  should  be  taken  (see 
Vehicular  Travel) . 

•  •  *  •  • 

TSaiCULAB  TBAMSPOBTATION 

It  Is  While  driving,  or  being  driven.  In  an 
urban  or  niral  area  that  potential  kidnap 
victims  are  most  vulnerable.  Abductors  can 
stop  a  car,  remove  Its  passengers  and  flee 
with  them,  aU  within  minutes.  These  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken : 

The  vehicle 

Businessmen  should  use  vehicles  oommou 
to  the  country  in  which  they  are  working. 
Ideally,  these  vehicles  are  of  models,  makes 
and  colors  most  prevalent. 

License  plates  should  be  the  same  as  those 
used  by  the  local  dtiaenry.  Adopt  a  low  pro- 
file. 

If  a  compsmy  has  the  facilities,  vehicles 
should  be  handled  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  government  car  pools.  The  business- 
man may  drive  any  one  of  several  vehicles, 
whether  it  be  for  business  or  personal  rea- 
sons. The  garage  where  the  cars  are  kept 
shovild  be  guarded  at  all  times. 

Vehicles  should  be  equipped  with  gas  tank 
locks  as  well  as  hood  locks  to  prevent  sabo- 
tage or  the  concealment  of  explosives.  When- 
ever the  vehicle  is  parked  anywhere  oirtside 
the  company  facility,  even  for  a  brief  time, 
all  locks  must  be  in  use.  If  possible,  never 
park  outside  except  with  a  cleared  chauffeur. 

After  a  car  has  been  parked  In  a  vulnerable 
area,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  make  a  walk-round 
check  before  entering  fbe  car.  Cbeek:  I) 
hood  latch  secure,  3)  exhaust  tall  pipe,  S) 
lender  wells,  4)  beck  seat  for  persons  who 
may  be  htdlBg  insMe. 

It  Is  recommended  that  cara,  |Mrtleulariy 
those  utUlcBd  by  top  executives,  be  equipped 
with  two-way  radios,  so  help  may  bie  sum- 
moned in  the  event  of  an  assault. 
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Install  curtains  in  rear  window  of  each 
company  vehicle,  but  have  side  view  mirrors 
clear  to  otieerve  the  traffic  areas  of  the 
vehicle. 

For  high-ranking  execiitlves.  an  armed 
guard  (arms  not  In  sight)  riding  in  the  front 
seat  nest  to  the  driver  Is  of  great  advantage. 

If  a  vehicle  is  being  accompanied  by  an 
eacort,  such  escort  should  be  In  the  rear,  not 
precedtDg. 

If  this  Involves  a  high-ranking  VIP  and 
Indigenous  police  escort  is  the  case,  then  the 
vehicle  should  bo  preceded,  preventing  Its 
stopping  at  lights,  etc.  If  the  VIP  vehicle  Is 
also  followed  by  a  second  police  car,  its  main 
assignment  Is  to  watch  the  rear. 

Cars  can  also  be  equipped  with  loud  sirens 
which  can  be  activated  in  the  event  of  an 
attack. 

The  gas  tank  should  never  be  allowed  to 
contain  less  than  half  a  tank  of  gas  so  as 
to  avoid  ninnlng  out  while  en  route  some- 
where. Gasoline  should  be  purchased  at  dif- 
ferent stations  or  through  a  company  motor 
pool.  All  cars  should  have  a  locking  gas 
cap. 

The  trip 

The  single  most  Important  factor  of  se- 
curity la  that  the  businessman  not  follow 
a  routine,  either  by  the  clock  or  by  route. 
This  means  he  must  never  follow  the  same 
route  twice  In  succession  and  never  leave 
or  arrive  at  a  place  at  the  same  time  twice 
m  succession.  Terrorists  planning  a  kidnap- 
ping can  carry  It  out  only  If  they  can  seize 
him  at  a  point  convenient  and  safe  for  them. 
So  far  as  It  Is  feasible,  the  businessman 
must: 

•  •  •  •  • 
Use  different  doors  In  entering  or  leaving 

his  company's  offices. 

Park  in  different  areas  near  the  company, 
unless  the  company  has  a  garage. 

Never  leave  his  car  on  the  street  over- 
night. 

Utltlze  different  routes  in  traveling,  be- 
tween places  visited  fairly  regularly  (home, 
office,   club,   restaurant,    and    so   on). 

If  he  uses  the  services  of  a  chauffeur,  have 
the  cha\iffe\ir's  background  carefully  checked 
by  the  police  or  a  private  security  company. 
If  possible,  use  drivers  that  have  been  with 
the  company  for  a  long  period.  Even  then, 
however,  never  tell  the  driver  In  advance 
where  he  will  be  going. 

Not  go  through  uninhabited  areas,  where 
terrorists  can  set  up  ambushes  free  of  the 
fear  of  observation.  However,  built-up  areas 
are  more  dangerous  for  grenade  and  fire 
bomb  threats. 

Avoid  traveling  diiring  late  darkness  hours. 
If  necessary,  arrange  to  travel  in  pairs.  Re- 
mote areas  of  the  cities  and  the  country- 
side should  be  avoided  diiring  darkness. 

Know  the  route  being  taken  so  as  to 
avoid  possible  obstructions,  such  as  road  re- 
pairing, that  would  force  the  vehicle  to  slow 
or  stop. 

Keep  all  doors  locked  and  windows  closed. 

Not  stop  for  hitchhikers  or  to  see  any 
commotions  that  may  be  taking  place  on  the 
street. 

Keep  all  lines  of  vision  through  windows 
clear. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  businessman  should  know  the  locations 
of  all  police  stationa  In  the  areas  in  which 
he  works,  lives  and  travels. 

Avoid  driving  alone,  particularly  In  times 
of  tension.  With  two  in  the  car,  the  driver 
can  watch  left  and  front,  the  passenger,  right 
and  rear. 

Be  caref  111  oi  motorcycles  that  seem  to  IM 
following.  A  motorcyollst  may  b*  the  adv&nc« 
man  for  a  carload  of  actlvtstf..  In  tb»  Fiar 
East,  f(rilowlng  mot<»cycles  are  more  danger* 
ous  thanoazB. 

Vehicles  are  particularly  vulnerable  Ur  as- 
sassination attempt*. 
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A  favorite  practice  is  fo  r  the  motorcyle  to 
follow  at  a  short  distance  and  when  the 
target  vehicle  stops  at  the  light,  pull  up  Just 
to  the  left  and  rear. 

As  the  vehicle  starts  up  the  cyclist  speeds 
by  shooting  at  close  range  or  dropping  a  gre- 
nade in  the  window  (even  t  window  open  only 
4-5  Inches) .  The  assassin  ]then  spvu-ts  ahead 
turning  a  corner  and  Is  g<|ne. 

Rotate  cars  amongst  ej^cutlves  so  that  a 
specific  license  plate  andj  vehicle  does  not 
always  Indicate  a  specific  berson. 

Be  alert  to  cars  or  trucl*  parked  along  the 
road.  If  they  appear  to  coritain  several  men, 
skirt  them  widely  and  rapidly. 

Be  alert  to  following  bicicles  in  slow  traffic. 

If  possible,  take  lessonslln  evasive  driving. 
Chauffeurs  should,  also.    I 

Do  not  use  any  one  taxibtand  on  a  regular 
basis.  I 

If  you  make  frequent  use  of  taxis,  and  are 
in  the  habit  of  flagging  them  down,  do  not 
always  stop  the  first  cab  l^at  comes  by. 

•  •  •      j       •  • 
When  driving,  malntai^  a  good  distance 

between  your  own  vehicle  find  any  vehicle  In 
front,  particularly  a  truck.jShould  the  vehicle 
In  front  stop  suddenly,  yoi  will  have  time  to 
skirt  It  and  not  be  boxed  In. 

*  «  .  •  • 
Keep   vehicle   maintenance   up-to-date. 

//  a  kidnaping  is  attempted 

Try  to  evade  the  kidnappers'  vehicle  by 
veering  left  and  right  so  tlat  It  cannot  come 
broadside  or  cut  you  off.  1 

Try  to  lose  the  abductlin  vehicle  In  traf- 
fic. Abductors  prefer  to  do  their  work  at 
points  where  several  streelS  Intersect,  so  they 
will  have  a  choice  of  ekcape  routes.  The 
would-be  victim  can  also  try  to  escape  down 
one  of  these  streets. 

Only  if  absolutely  necessary  Is  It  suggested 
that  the  would-be  victim  flrtve  up  on  a  side- 
walk since  this  may  Immcpllize  his  car.  If  It 
miist  be  done,  maintain  i  reasonable  speed 
and  have  the  wheels  of  tne  car  at  not  more 
than  40  degrees  to  the  Sidewalk.  At  this 
angle  crippling  damage  tb  the  ctur  and  Its 
wheels  is  less  likely.  Grip  the  steering  wheel 
firmly  in  order  to  maintain  control.  Hope- 
fully, seat  belts  will  have!  been  fastened  to 
seciu-e  the  driver  and  anyone  else  in  the  car. 

Outraclng  an  abductors'  car  Is  not  an  end 
In  itself.  Speed  is  only  a  means  to  achieve 
temporary  evasion;  time  enough,  for  Instance, 
to  reach  a  police  station  ©r  a  military  post. 
Speed  entaUs  great  risks  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility It  will  result  In  a  serlotis  accident. 
Speed  should  only  be  used  to  get  to  a  specific 
point  quickly.  \ 

If  evasion  Is  not  possibly — If  the  terrorists, 
for  example,  get  close  enough  to  fire  at  the 
driver — surrender  quickly.  Don't  try  any- 
thing heroic.  Don't  shoot  first.  Do  not  try  to 
run  away.  No  less  at  a  personage  than  an  am- 
bassador was  killed  when  be  attempted  to  flee 
on  foot.  As  a  rule  of  thuiab,  evasion  may  be 
attempted  as  long  as  one  has  a  moving  ve- 
hicle and  Is  not  In  lmmedl»te  danger  of  being 
shot. 

Suggested  behavior  in  dose  of  kidnaping 

While  it  is  recognized  ^at  hard  and  fast 
rules  cannot  be  applied  la  kidnappings,  em- 
bassies, consulates  and  others  with  experi- 
ence in  such  situations  emphasized  the  fol- 
lowing points:  I 

Under  all  circumstance^,  attempt  to  stay 
calm  and  be  alert  to  situations  that  you  can 
exploit  to  your  advanta^.  Remember  that 
the  primary  objective  of  ypur  family  and  law 
enforcement  officials  will  be  to  secure  your 
safe  return  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Do  not  attempt  to  fight  back  or  to  strug- 
gle pbyBlcally.  No  matter  how  "reasonable" 
your  captors  may  appear  on  the  surface,  they 
cannot  be  trusted  to  betave  normally  and 
their  actions  may  be  unprtdictable. 
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Comply  with  the  Instructions  of  your  ab 
ductors  as  well  as  you  can 

Do  not  discuss  what  actl(in  may  be  taken 
by  your  famUy,  friends  or  Company. 

Make  a  mental  note  of  all  movements,  in- 
cluding times  in  transit,  direction,  distances, 
speeds,  landmarks  along  tiie  way,  special 
odors  and  sounds  like  transportation,  bells, 
construction,  etc. 

Whenever  possible,  take 
acteristlcs  of  your  abduct 
surroundings,  speech  manm 
contacts  they  make.  Such 
be  of  great  value  in  their  ultimate  apprehen- 
sion. 

Generally,  you  cannot  eipect  to  have  a 
good  opoprtunity  to  escape;  any  attempt  to 
escap>e,  however,  should  not  I  be  made  unless 
It  has  been  carefully  calculated  to  ensure  the 
best  possible  odds  for  success 

Avoid  making  provocative  remarks  to  your 
abductors.  As  noted,  they  may  be  unstable 
individuals  who  react  expkwlvely  and  are 
likely  to  be  violent  and  abusl  ve. 


GENERAL  RECOMMEM1  lATIONS 

1.  If  the  executive  does  net  know  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  to  whi^  he  is  assigned. 
It  is  vital  he  learn  specific  phrases,  i.e.,  "I 
need  a  doctor."  "I  need  a  policeman."'"Where 
is  the  nearest  police  station"  "Where  is  the 
nearest  hospital,"  etc.  I 

2.  Personnel  should  know  |  how  to  use  the 
public  pay  telephones  as  Iwell  as  normal 
phones.  Pay  telephones  in  bnany  countries 
differ.  In  some  coimtries,  money  is  deposited 
after  the  connection  is  made.  Personnel 
should  always  carry  the  e$act  amount  of 
change  necessary  for  a  telephone  call  at  a  pay 
station.  Because  of  the  construction  of  some 
telephone  booths,  the  executive  on  foot  may 
find  them  a  temporary  refute  while  making 
a  call  for  assistance.  T 

3.  The  executive  should  eitabllsh  a  set  of 
signals  to  be  used  In  an  eiiergency.  These 
cotild,  of  course,  vary  depending  upon  the 
potential  problems.  Signals  cpuld  be  used  be- 
tween the  executive  and  hia  secretary  when 
ho  is  communicating  with  her  from  outside 
the  facility,  between  the  executive  and  his 
family,  and  between  the  resklence  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  nearby  reliable  residents.  Signals 
could  be  oral  and  visual.  FOijexample,  a  par- 
ticular light  turning  on  in  the  residence  dur- 
ing the  night  might  indicate  to  nearby  resi- 
dent that  the  police  should  be  called.  The 
executive  speaking  to  his  secretary  and  call- 
ing her  by  another  code  n^me  might  be  a 
signal  that  he  is  in  trouble.    | 

4.  An  up-to-date  security  survey  should 
be  conducted  of  yo\u*  office  <*•  factory  as  well 
as  your  residence.  T 

5.  Security  checks  should  t>e  conducted  on 
all  employees  who  have  not]  in  the  last  two 
years,  been  thoroughly  checked. 

6.  Special  training  shoiUd  be  given  to  the 
security  personnel  now  assigned  to  your 
plant,  whether  they  be  contract  guards  or 
your  own. 

7.  All  chauffeurs  assigned  lio  executives  and 
staff  should  be  thoroughly  trained  against 
attacks,  kidnappings,  etc. 

8.  All  personnel  assigned  to  pick  up  mall 
from  the  local  post  office  shbuld  be  particu- 
larly checked  out  to  assure  that  maU  is  not 
censored  by  undesirable  £ri°oups  or  individu- 
als. I 

9.  On  a  irregular  months  basis  security 
checks  should  be  conducted  to  assure  that 
maximum  security  is  implomented,  and  to 
keep  all  personnel  security  conscious. 

10.  Written  security  guld«Iinea  should  be 
distributed  to  all  en^loyeefl,  outlining  pro- 
cedures in  case  a  bomb  thrdat  is  received  at 
the  switchboard. 

11.  Switchboard  operators  and  executive 
secretaries  should  be  traln^  pertaining  to 
such  bomb  threats. 

12.  Telephone  operators,  isxecutive  secre- 
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taries,  wives  and  relatives  of  executives 
should  be  given  written  guidelines  as  to  what 
action  is  to  be  taken  in  case  of  kidnapping 
attempts  or  actual  kidnappings. 

13.  Corporate  employees  going  abroad 
should  be  thoroughly  briefed  and  given  se- 
curity guidelines. 

14.  Executives  who  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  overseas  operations  should  be 
thoroughly  briefed  about  the  country,  its 
political  and  social  climate.  Such  personnel 
must  also  be  briefed  as  to  what  kinds  of 
attacks  have  occurred  previously,  who  has 
carried  out  such  attacks,  and  methods 
employed. 

15.  An  emergency  evacuation  plan  should 
be  prepared  in  coordiuaUon  with  the  Em- 
bassy or  Consulate. 

*  •  •  •  • 

16.  Avoid  any  disputes  with  local  citizens. 
If  a  troublesome  incident  Is  initiated  by 
others,  leave  the  scene  quietly  and  report 
the  matter  to  the  proper  authority. 

17.  In  cases  of  extreme  emergency  in  trou- 
bled countries,  always  be  prepared  for  im- 
mediate evacuation.  Always  have  a  traveling 
bag  of  necessary  clothing  and  toilet  articles 
ready  to  go.  Keep  negotiable  currency  on 
hand  at  both  the  home  and  office,  (fake  sure 
passports,  visas  and  vaccination  certificates 
are  current  and  valid.  In  case  you  must  leave 
the  country  in  a  hurry. 

18.  The  senior  company  official  in  a  coun- 
try should  cultivate  trusted  police,  armed 
forces  officers  and/or  highly  placed  foreign 
government  officials  to  whom  he  can  turn 
for  assistance  if  necessary. 

«  •  »  •  • 

19.  Several  prints  of  a  recent  photognm>h 
of  all  key  executives  and  their  descriptions 
(including  special  features)  should  be  kept 
Ml  file.  These  can  lie  disseminated  to  police, 
newspapers  and  other  agencies  to  assist  in 
identifying  a  kidnap  victim. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PRAYER 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALirOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 

friends  and  supporters,  Miss  Lorraine 
Flora,  is  visiting  Washington  this  sum- 
mer. She  has  long  had  an  active  interest 
in  politics  and  the  Iegi£lative  process,  but 
also  has  a  very  deep  dedication  to  religion 
and  spiritual  life. 

Miss  Flora  believes  that  religion  and 
politics  are  inseparable  and  that  God  is 
always  in  our  midst.  In  her  letter  she 
wrote: 

The  Congressional  Prayer  expresses  part 
of  my  concern  for  the  Congress  and  my  hopes 
that  God  will  always  have  a  place  in  his 
heart  for  the  American  Congress. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  Congressional 
Prayer  composed  by  Miss  Flora: 

CONGBESSIONAI,   PKAYEK 

O  Lord,  grant  to  Members  of  Congress, 
Your  servants,  the  guidance  and  graces  to 
follow  Your  wUl.  In  their  mission,  that  of 
being  Representatives  in  Congress,  always  be 
with  them  in  all  their  duties— in  the  office, 
in  Committee,  on  the  Floor,  with  constituents 
and  friends,  and  in  leisure  after  long  hours 
of  conscientious  and  sincere  work.  Keep  them 
bumble,  patient,  and  simple  in  all  endeavors. 
Remind  them  that  they  are  simply  instru- 
ments of  Your  Peace.  When  things  are  hecUc 
and  frantic,  remind  them  that  slmpleness 
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and  patience  ia  needed  and  that  "the  sun  also 
rises."  When  things  are  happy  and  success 
Is  achieved,  let  them  thank  You.  No  matter 
what  may  occur  during  the  day,  be  with 
them.  Lord.  It  is  In  Your  Name  that  they 
serve.  Let  them  always  have  faith,  hope,  and 
a  will  to  be  charitable,  patient  and  friendly 
In  all  their  actions.  As  they  debate  or  vote 
upon  bills  before  Congress,  remind  them  to 
think  of  others,  since  others  were  also  Your 
creation  and  children.  Let  them  protect  Your 
creations,  and  keep  our  Nation  free  and  pro- 
tected. As  we  reach  toward  the  Heavens,  let 
them  think  of  the  future  and  all  Earth's 
peoples.  In  whatever  their  duties  and  activ- 
ities, keep  them  close  to  You,  Lord.  Give 
them  an  interior  Peace  which  the  world 
doesn't  even  recognize.  Let  Your  Peace  be 
their  guide,  strength,  and  Joy.  Let  them  do 
Your  wUl,  Lord.  It  Is  in  Your  Name  that  they 
exist  and  serve  as  Members  of  Congress. 

LoaaAUiK  Flora,  1974. 
"Lord,  give  success   to  the  work  of  our 
hands."  :  Ps.  89. 


CONGRESSMAN  MOORHEAD  SPEAKS 
ON  THE  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OP  1974— H.R. 
15361 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  fellow  Pennsylvanian  repre- 
senting the  State's  14th  Congressional 
District,  yesterday,  June  17,  spoke  before 
the  Tennessee  Mimicipal  League.  Con- 
gressman Bill  Moorheao.  a  highly 
valued  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  spoke  on  a  subject  for  which  he 
is  eminently  qusOlfled — the  Housing  and 
Urban  Developmsnt  Act  of  1974.  This 
proposal,  H.R.  15361,  is  scheduled  to  be 
before  the  House  for  consideration  on 
Thursday.  His  remarks  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  the  House  and  I 
include  tliem  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Remarks  of  Congressman  WnxiAM  S. 

MOOSHEAD 

Mr.  Bingham,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  come  to  the  Volunteer 
State  to  ^eak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  com- 
munity development  and  housing  legislation 
currently  pending  before  the  Congress. 

While  it  might  seem  a  bit  strange  for  a 
Pittsburgher  to  come  to  Tennessee  for  that 
reason,  I  feel  its  the  least  I  can  do  for  the 
state  which  sent  Johnny  Majors  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsbiu^h  and  made  It  a  football 
winner  for  the  first  time  in  10  yean. 

Your  Invitation  to  me  is  doubly  satisfying 
because  it  was  tendered  after  some  of  your 
members  heard  me  speak  on  the  same  sub- 
ject to  the  League  of  Clttes  Conference  of 
Mayors  meeting  m  Washington  a  dozen 
weeks  ago. 

Late  last  year,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  another  major  housing  address,  thU 
one  to  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials. 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Jim  Lynn  also  was  a  q>eaker. 

Lynn  spent  about  20  minutes  huckster- 
ing the  Admtalstration's  new  housing  and 
community  development  prt^oeala  and 
speaking  glowingly  of  the  President's  deslr« 
to  provide  shelter  for  those  In  need  and  re- 
turn community  development  decision  mak- 
ing to  local  officials. 

I  like  Jim  Lynn  and  I  knew  he  had  a  Job 
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to  perform,  but  I  kept  asking  myself  as  he 
paid  homage  to  the  President,  is  he  speaking 
about  the  same  guy  that  forced  all  housing 
programs  to  a  halt,  the  man  whose  bully-boy 
tactics  put  him  in  constant  conflict  with  the 
Congress  and  In  hot  water  with  the  Courts? 
As  I  took  my  turn  at  the  dais.  I  qpoke  of 
the  Magna  Carta  of  Housing  legislation,  the 
1968  Act  and  its  grand  directives  to  build  20 
mlUlon  units  of  subsidized  bousing  and  I 
said  to  my  audience,  "I  know  President 
Nixon  is  a  strict  constructionist  when  it 
comes  to  the  law,  but  to  take  the  broad  man- 
date of  the  1988  Housing  Act  and  apply  it 
to  one  bouse  in  San  Clemente  and  another 
in  Key  Biscayne  is  a  Uttle  too  narrow  for 
me". 

The  minute  the  audience  began  to  roar  at 
my  barb  and  Jim  Lynn's  face  grew  redder,  I 
thought  to  myself,  "Oh  Lord  give  us  today 
the  wisdom  to  speak  tender  and  gracious 
words  for  tomorrow  we  may  have  to  eat 
them". 

I  know  you  haven't  brought  me  all  the 
way  u)  the  foothills  of  the  Smokies  to  hear 
political  anecdotes.  You  want  to  know  what 
the  Federal  government  te  going  to  do  about 
giving  you  the  WMnmunlty  development  tools 
and  resources  to  revitalize  and  recaste  your 
communities?  You  want  to  know  If  the  fed- 
eral government  again  will  provide  fimds  to 
house  those  too  poor  to  shelter  themselves? 
The  answers  to  both  these  questions  are 
embodied  In  H.R.  15361,  the  amended  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  14490.  the  Hovislng  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974,  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee last  Thiu^day  and  is  scheduled  for 
the  House  Floor  later  this  week. 

Before  giving  you  the  specifics  of  HJt. 
15S61,  let  me  offer  a  brief  bit  of  history. 

In  1972,  the  Senate  passed  an  omnibus 
hcuslng  and  community  development  bUl  by 
an  80-1  vote,  only  to  see  housing  legislation 
faU  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  that 
year,  our  Housing  Subcommittee  wrote  ite 
own  omnibus  legislation,  which  was  recon- 
sidered and  rewritten  by  the  fuU  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee then  faUed  to  act,  and  the  bUl  died 
m  the  waning  days  of  the  92nd  Congress. 

In  retrospect,  this  was  most  unfortunate 
The  differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
a'>,e  Omnibus  Housing  bills  could  easily  have 
been  reconciled  and  a  bUl  passed  and  sent 
to  the  White  House.  It  is  unlikely  that  Mr 
Nixon  with  his  re-election  only  weeks  away 
would  have  vetoed  the  blU. 

The  1972  election  landslide  changed  aU 
that  and  in  January  1973  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, carried  away  by  that  electoral  man- 
date, abrupUy  suspended  aU  subsldtsed 
housing  programs,  a  moratorium  which  with 
few  excepttons,  is  stiu  in  effect.  This  set  the 
stage  for  this  year's  housing  bill. 

Shortly  after  the  moratorium  was  an- 
nounced, members  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, and  the  Administration,  crfTered  their 
respective  versions  of  a  communitv  develop- 
ment special  revenue  sharing  or  block  erant 
program. 

Ours  was  part  of  H.R.  10036,  the  so-called 
Barrett-Ashley  bill.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion countered  with  the  Better  Communities 
Act.  or  BCA. 

H.R.  10036  had  three  major  parts:  (1)  a 
program  of  block  grants  for  oommunlty  de- 
velopment and  housing,  (2)  a  major  new 
program  providing  for  the  modernization  of 
our  existing  public  housing  stock  (3)  a  re- 
vised program  of  FHA  mortgage  Insurance 
with  special  provisions  for  assisting  middle 
income  families. 

Last  September  the  President  sent  a  unique 
housing  message  to  Congress.  It  was  a  unique 
housing  message  because  It  proposed  no 
housing  program  at  a?!,  except  for  the  Hous- 
ing Allowance  program  which  could  not  be 
put  Into  effect  before  1976. 

A  confrontation  seemed  Inevitable.  Con- 
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gress  would  not  pass  a  community  develop- 
ment bill  without  a  meaningful  housing 
component.  The  White  House  and  OMB,  still 
almost  all  powerful,  were  violently  Insisting 
upon  their  legislation  and  no  other,  and 
would  not  let  HUD  Secretary  Lynn  negotiate 
with  the  Congress. 

But  as  the  web  of  Watergate  snared  more 
and  more  senior  olficials,  the  power  of  the 
White  House  declined  and  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment heads  Increased  to  the  point  where  Sec- 
retary Lynn  could  propose  greater  use  of 
the  Section  23  Leased  Housing  program,  as 
the  primary  subsidy  vehicle,  while  at  the 
same  time  embracing  the  committee's  desire 
for  community  development  block  grants 
rather  than  special  revenue  sharing. 

H.R.  10036,  the  administration's  Better 
Communities  Act,  and  the  suggested  expan- 
sion of  the  Section  23  programs  were  the 
main  Ingredients  in  what  evolved  as  HJi. 
14490  and  is  now  HJl.  15361. 

Three  months  ago,  the  Senate  passed  an 
omnibus  bousing  and  community  develop- 
ment bill  by  a  vote  of  76-11. 

In  April,  after  two  months  of  ovir  own 
deliberations,  the  members  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  concluded  that  it  was  imllkely 
that  Congress  could  act  successfully  on  omni- 
bus legislation  in  this  session.  We  reached 
this  conclusion  for  several  reasons.  The  sub- 
committee luiew  that  President  Nixon  would 
veto  any  omnibus  bill  along  the  lines  of  the 
Senate  bill,  even  If  we  could  get  it  past  both 
the  full  Banking  and  Currency  and  Rules 
Committees.  We  also  knew  his  veto  would  be 
sustained.  Finally,  it  was  felt  that  the  time 
available  for  any  major  legislation  was  lim- 
ited, because  of  the  probability  that  con- 
sideration of  impeachment  would  tie  up  the 
House  In  June  or  July  and  that  thereafter 
the  House  or  Senate  would  be  preoccupied 
with  impeachment  and  trial  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  session. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  therefor© 
changed  Its  approach,  and  decided  to  work 
on  a  "bobtail  bill"  instead  of  an  omnibus 
one. 

Several  considerations  were  paramount  as 
the  Subcommittee  undertook  to  draft  this 
bill.  First,  it  bad  to  be  sufficiently  free  of 
controversial  provisions  so  that  it  could  clear 
the  Rviles  Committee  and  pass  the  House. 
Second,  It  had  to  be  sufficiently  satisfactory 
to  the  Administration  so  that  it  would  be 
signed  Into  law  and  then  administered  by 
HUD.  And  third,  the  Subcommittee  felt 
strongly  the  bill  had  to  inextricably  tie  hous- 
ing and  community  development  assistance 
together. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  the  Subconunittee  has 
learned  it  is  that  we  cannot  have  sound  com- 
munity development  without  a  close  tie-In 
of  housing  assistance.  And  we  cannot  have 
effective  housing  programs  without  local  gov- 
ernment providing  adequate  facilities  and 
services  and  a  healthy  community  environ- 
ment for  housing. 

With  these  objectives  firmly  In  mind,  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Administration  and  produced  HJt. 
16361,  which  authorizes  a  new  multl-bllUon 
dollar  program  of  community  development 
block  grants  and  establishes  an  expanded 
Section  23  Leased  Housing  program  as  the 
primary  source  of  Federally  subsidized  hous- 
ing funds. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  98.36  bilUon  in  conununity 
development  block  grants,  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  to  units  of  local  government  to 
carry  out  the  basic  community  develc^ment 
activities. 

The  bill  allocates  SOTc  of  appropriate  funds 
to  268  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  and  20%  to  non-metropolitan  areas. 

It  provides  a  direct  entitlement  to  the 
490  metrc^oUtan  cities,  with  a  population  of 
60,000  or  more,  and  an  undetermined  number 
of  urban  counties  under  a  three-part  for- 
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mula  based  on  population,  poverty  counted 
twice,  and  housing  overcrowding. 

An  "virban  county"  is  defined  as  one  hav- 
ing 200,000  or  more  populaition  not  counting 
metropolitan  cities,  and  which  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  development  fcnd  assistance  ac- 
tivities, either  In  its  unlticorporated  areas 
through  state  law  or  Incorporated  areas 
through  cooperative  agre< 
government  units. 

If  an  eligible  community 
elected   to  carry  on  its 
population  would  not  be 
county's. 

All  communities  would 
years  for  a  "hold  harmless'^  amount  based  on 
the  average  amounts  they  Received  under  the 
consolidated  programs  for  ^he  five  fiscal  years 
1968  through  1972. 

If  their  formula  share  were  larger  than 
their  hold  harmless  sharej  recipient  govern- 
ments would  be  phased  In  to  the  formula 
share  over  three  years.  Aflter  the  first  three 
years,  hold  harmless  wovld  be  phased  out 
gradually. 

In  other  words,  by  year  six,  every  unit  of 
government  would  have  Ueen  weaned  from 
phase-in  or  hold  harmleai  to  pure  formula. 
For  example,  the  city  cf  Memphis,  under 
the  formula,  has  a  grea»r  formula  share 
than  hold  harmless.  Its  fa  :mula  share  wovUd 
be  $14,413,000. 

It  would  reach  this  fig\i|e  In  the  third  year 
of  the  program,  having  received  $5.6  million 
m  the  first  year  and  $8.6  >aUlion  the  second. 
Balances  remaining  in  the  SMSA  alloca- 
tion would  be  reallocated  by  the  same  three- 
part  formula  to  the  SMSAs  and  distributed 
by  HUD  on  a  discretionary  basis  within  those 
areas     to     small     comm\lnities    and    state 

agencies.  I  

In  the  rural,  non-SMsA.  areas,  HUD  first 
would  meet  the  hold  harntless  needs  of  com- 
munities and  then  allocate  the  balance  by 
formula  among  the  states  tat  discretionary 
distribution  by  the  department  within  the 
states.  I 

While  Members  of  Congress,  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  groups  like  fourself  enthusias- 
tically supiK>rt  commu|iity  development 
block  grants,  that  same  support.  In  some 
quarters,  wanes  when  th^  subject  turns  to 
federally  subsidized  housiag. 

After  all,  water  and  sewer  programs,  open 
spaces,  historical  preservation,  urban  beau- 
tificatlon,  and  some  elements  of  \irban  re- 
newal appeal  to  a  broad  acclal  and  economic 
range  of  people.  I 

But  subsidized  housing  iddresses  the  needs 
of  only  one  group — the  poor  and  near  poor. 
Yet  before  we  rush  to  give  money  to  cities 
and  counties  and  other  units  of  Govern- 
ment to  confront  their  community  devel- 
opment needs,  we  must  iisk  ourselves  some 
questions. 

For  whom  are  we  developing  our  com- 
munities? 

What  replaces  units  torn  down  by  urban 
renewal  programs? 

What  replaces  shelter'  which  Is  labeled 
worthless  by  code  enforcement  programs? 

Who  lives  In  model  neighborhoods?  The 
answers  are  pec^le  and  housing. 

Thus,  in  all  our  delibenatlons  In  the  Sub- 
committee, with  HUD  anA  In  the  full  Com- 
mittee we've  ntade  it  patently  clear  that  we 
must  have  a  strong  subsftllzed  housing  pro- 
gram to  go  along  with  {community  devel- 
opment. I 

In  establishing  a  housing  component  for 
the  new  community  jjevelopment  block 
grant  program,  the  Contmlttee  decided  to 
greatly  expand  the  Section  23  Leased  Hous- 
ing program,  which  as  3^u  know  is  a  pro- 
vision of  the  public  hovfeing  law,  and  rely 
upon  It  to  serve  those  families  who  need 
housing.  SpeclflcaUy  the  Committee  author- 
ized $1.23  billion  In  fiscal  1975  to  buUd  and 
renovate  300,000  units  of  leased  housing 
and  for  operating  subsides  for  conventional 
public  housing. 
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This  massive  rent  suppler 
designed  to  serve  the  very 
those  with  moderate  Incomes.  I 
Our  bill  calls  for  the  Fede^ 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  fair 
market  rental  a  developer  could  charge  and 
between  20  and  25  percent  of  ^he  tenant's  in- 
come. Existing  private  hov 
leased  for  low  and  moderate 
with  a  similar  federal  subsidy^ 

While   eligible    units   of 
entitled  to  automatic  con 
ment  grants,  you  still  must  I  annually  make 
application  to  HUD  for  the  ^unds. 

Applicants  for  block  grants  are  required  to 
(1)  Identify  community  development  and 
housing  needs,  including  the  submission  of  a 
housing  assistance  plan  (2)  describe  planned 
activities  to  meet  those  neec|s,  and  (3)  pro- 
vide assurances  of  compliance  with  civil 
rights  laws  and  citizen  pirtlclpation  re- 
quirements. 

HUD  plans  to  allocate  Seel  ion  23  commit- 
ments on  the  basis  of  housini ;  needs  reflected 
In  your  application  and  th^lr  own  estima- 
tion of  need. 

If  your  application  says  yoii  need  600  units 
for  the  elderly  and  HUD  agrees,  your  request 
will  be  filled  based  on  a  comparison  of  needs 
of  similar  communities.  | 

The  Committee  has  agreed  not  to  make 
you  go  through  detailed  application  require- 
ments before  receiving  your  first  entitlement. 
However,  we  have  emphasized  quite  strongly 
that  the  Secretary  must  conduct  a  vigorous 
post  performance  audit  to  gjuarantee  proper 
use  of  Federal  funds.  | 

In  other  words,  in  the  first  year  to  facili- 
tate start-up,  the  Secretary  should  not  seri- 
ously challenge  yovir  conunuQlty  development 
priorities — unless  they  are  patently  absurd 
or  unreasonable — ^but  we  da  expect  him  to 
hold  back  second  and  third  year  funds  If. 
In  his  judgment,  you  fall  to  make  serious 
advances  toward  your  own  [program  objec- 
tives. J 

I  know  that  represented  aere  today  are  a 
large  number  of  small  cotnmunities  with 
relatively  high  levels  of  past  program  activi- 
ty under  the  categorical  programs.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  stress  the  great 
lengths  to  which  we  have  gone  in  the  House 
bill  to  Insure  that  sufflcient  funds  will  be 
available  to  meet  the  growing  community 
development  needs  of  smUler  cities  and 
communities,  I  am  now  convinced  that  we 
have  reached  the  balancing  {point  where  one 
can  honestly  call  this  block  |grant  legislation 
a  "small  city"  bill. 

There  will  be  more  funds — several  times 
more— for  community  development  activities 
in  smaller  communities  than  have  been  avail- 
able up  to  now  under  the]  programs  to  be 
consolidated. 

Since  I  am  proud  of  the  humbers,  let  me 
offer  them  to  you. 

There  will  be  two  basic  sofurces  of  funding 
for  small  cities  and  other  aon-metropolitan 
communities  within  SMSA '4  the  hold  harm- 
less section  and  the  remalplng  SMSA  bal- 
ances which  will  be  distributed  on  a  discre- 
tionary basis.  j 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  hold  harmless  for  small 
cities  and  other  governments  will  be  approxi- 
mately $220  million,  with  an  additional  $125 
million  in  the  discretionary  pot  for  a  total 
of  $345  million.  In  fiscal  year  1976,  this  grows 
to  $540  million,  $186  mllllofi  in  hold  harm- 
less and  $355  million  In  discretionary  funds, 
And  In  fiscal  year  1977  tQe  total  funding 
available  for  non-metropolitan  cities  in 
SMSA's  is  $600  mUllon,  wltb  $180  mUllon  in 
hold  harmless  and  a  whopping  $420  million 
In  discretionary  funds. 

These  figures  are  even  higher  for  those 
rural  communities  outside  c(  the  SMSA's. 

It  should  become  clear  to  all  of  you  that 
the  new  formula,  block  grant  concept — which 
Is  the  heart  of  Hit.  16361 — ^tekes  money  from 
the  urban  areas,  which  have  been  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  this  cash  for  jjears,  and  spreads 
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available  funding  to  areas  of  the  country 
which  have  been  very  inactive  or  have  taken 
second  place  to  their  big  city  brothers. 

Don't  think  the  Committee  adopted  this 
position  easily.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact  the  dis- 
tricts of  every  senior  member  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  came  out  with  less  money  un- 
der the  formula  concept  than  it  would  have 
received  had  we  perpetuated  the  categorical 
programs. 

But  the  new  special  revenue  sharUig  con- 
cept refiects  two  very  real  facts  of  life. 

First,  urban  areas  hold  no  exclusivity  on 
the  problems  of  blight,  overcrowding  and 
poor  community  facilities.  Secondly,  the  Con- 
gress increasingly  has  more  and  more  mem- 
bers reflecting  non-urban,  non-rural,  but  sub- 
urban jurisdictions. 

Quite  frankly,  if  the  new  legislation  did 
not  take  into  consideration  these  two  ele- 
ments the  Housing  Act  of  1974  would  have 
absolutely  no  chance  of  passage. 

As  it  is,  while  accommodating  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  suburban  America,  the  Commit- 
tee succeeded  in  alienating  some  civil  rights, 
public  rights  and  labor  groups  that  tradi- 
tionally have  provided  the  backbone  of  sup- 
port for  major  bousing  and  community  de- 
velopment bills. 

They  have  accused  us  of  backing  away 
from  the  needs  of  the  urban  poor,  of  caving 
Into  the  demands  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, and  legislating  in  a  "safe"  rather  than 
progressive   manner. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  there  is  a 
grain  of  truth  in  the  charges. 

The  Administration  did  not,  and  does  not, 
have  the  horses  to  write  and  pass  the  kind 
of  bill  it  wants.  But  the  President  can  veto  a 
bill  and  we  cannot  override  that  veto. 

Therefore,  pragmatism  was  the  rule 
throughout  the  six  months  that  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  worked  on  this  bill. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  H.R.  15361  is  a  weak 
bill.  It  is  not.  The  community  developoient 
section  is  Itmovative  and  challenging,  but 
the  housing  provisions  are  at  best  adequate. 

However,  it  is  a  vehicle  of  compromise, 
and  as  such,  it  is  a  bill  which  can  become  a 
law. 

While  it  is  natural  to  compare  our  bill 
with  that  which  passed  the  Senate,  it  is  like 
comparing  apples  to  oranges.  They  are  both 
fruit,  but  the  slmUarity  stops  there.  Nixon 
would  veto  the  Senate's  bill.  I  don't  think 
he  wUl  kUl  ours. 

I  have  been  In  Washington  too  long  and 
have  heard  the  complaints  of  the  people  I 
represent  for  too  many  years  for  me  to  rely 
on  "ntoral  victories".  Therefore  I  did  not, 
and  do  not,  believe  we  should  go  through 
the  wasted  exercise  of  writing  a  bill  Nixon 
won't  sign.  Fortunately  the  Conunittee 
agreed  with   me. 

While  the  Banking  Committee  has  ap- 
proved HJl.  15361,  we  must  still  navigate  the 
House  Rules  Cc«nmittee,  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  the  House-Senate  Conference 
which  must  work  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  94  page  bill  we  reported  and  their 
300  page  behemoth.  We  go  to  Rules  tomor- 
row, the  floor  on  Thursday,  and  hopefully 
a  conference  thereafter. 

I  have  one  great  fear  about  tomorrow's 
Rules   Committee   meeting. 

Last  Thursday,  at  the  regvilar  House  Whip 
meeting,  I  heard  some  very  pointed  criticism 
of  the  bill  frcHn  senior  House  leaders  rep- 
resenting urban  congressional  districts. 

All  through  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee consideration  urban  lobbyists  tried 
to  win  reinstatement  of  the  much  maligned 
subsidized  housing  programs. 

We  resisted  it  in  Subcommittee  and  In 
the  full  committee  knowing  that  approval 
of  those  programs  would  cause  a  ccdlapse  of 
the  fragile  "house  of  cards"  coalition  that 
had  brought  the  bill  so  far. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  not  that  we  opposed 
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these  programs  but  we  knew  if  they  were 
added  to  the  legislation  we  were  begging  for 
a  Nixon  veto,  a  veto  we  cannot  override. 

While  I  hope  my  fears  about  tomorrow's 
rules'  bearing  are  not  justified,  I  think  It 
would  be  ironic  if  this  year's  housing  bill 
fell  victim  to  an  alliance  of  the  right  wing, 
which  always  opposes  housing,  and  a  group 
of  liberal,  urban  Congressmen  frustrated  by 
what  they  consider  too  little  bousing  assist- 
ance. 

I  feel  that  this  would  be  most  short- 
sighted, since  refusal  to  allow  the  block 
grant-housing  bill  to  get  to  the  floor  means 
no  legislation  at  all  this  year. 

In  the  past  we  could  always  fall  back  onto 
a  simple  extension  of  existing  programs, 
but  with  the  moratorium  there  are  no  pro- 
grams to  extend. 

A  majority  of  the  House  mvist  come  to 
realize  that  it  is  either  the  bill  the  Banking 
Committee  reported — or  nothing.  There  is 
no  in  between  legislation  this  year. 

Therefore,  if  you  believe  as  I  do  that  H.  R. 
15361  can  make  a  real  contribution  in  at- 
tacking the  legitimate  development  and 
housing  needs  of  our  nation,  I  urge  you  to 
communicate  not  only  with  yoxir  elected 
representatives  in  the  Congress  to  support 
this  bill,  but  with  other  associations  similar 
to  your  own  and  ask  them  to  contact  their 
congressmen. 

I  consider  the  road  this  leglsUition  must 
travel  in  the  coming  days  like  a  minefield, 
one   misstep — boom — we've   lost   everything. 

I  think  with  your  help  and  those  of  like- 
minded  people  we  can  defuse  those  mines 
and  begin  spending  that  new  community  de- 
velopment and  housing  money  sometime 
early  next  year  for  the  people  we  serve. 
Thank  you. 


D.  k  H.  RAILROAD  RECEIVES  HARRI- 
MAN  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  SAFETY 
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URBAN  HOMESTEADINO  AMEND- 
MENT TO  H.R.  15361.  THE  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OP  1974 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OP    NKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  IS.  1974 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dela- 
ware ti  Hudson  Railway  Co.  received 
the  coveted  E.  H.  Harriman  Memorial 
Gold  Medal  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  for  having  the  best  safety  record  of 
any  railroad  in  its  category  during  1973. 

Carl  B.  Sterzing,  Jr.,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  D.  &  H.,  ac- 
cepted the  award  from  Mr.  John  H. 
Reed,  chairman  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Madison  Hotel  in  Washington, 
May  30. 

The  Harrlmaji  medals  were  established 
in  1913  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Harri- 
man in  memory  of  her  husband,  Ed- 
ward H.  Harriman,  a  pioneer  railroad 
builder  and  financier.  The  medals  are 
presented  annually  in  four  categories  by 
the  E.  H.  Harriman  Memorial  Awards 
Institute. 

With  a  casualty  ratio  of  only  3.08  per 
1  million  man-hours  in  1973,  the  720- 
mile  D.  k  H.  not  only  led  all  railroads  in 
its  size — 3  million  man-hours  or  less — but 
also  set  the  outstanding  safety  record 
among  aM  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  size. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railway 
employs  approximately  2,000  citizens  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Vermont,  and  maintains  its  head- 
quarters in  Albany,  N.Y. 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  owners  by 
the  thousands  are  walking  away  from 
housing  units  in  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia, Detroit,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Bos- 
ton, and  Birmingham.  New  York  City's 
annual  loss  of  housing  units  attributable 
to  abandonment  was  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween 15,000  and  20,000  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  Nationally,  statistics  developed  by 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment reveal  that  the  figures  reach 
200,000  to  300,000  a  year.  Yet  a  large 
number  of  these  abandoned  buildings  are 
not  dilapidated  and  uninhabitable.  In 
New  York  City  an  estimated  80  percent 
of  the  unrecorded  losses  in  1968  were  in 
buildings  classified  only  3  years  ear- 
lier sis  either  sound  or  deteriorating,  but 
not  dilapidated.  Consequently,  abandon- 
ment in  those  cases  represented  a  deci- 
sion "to  get  out  and  leave"  on  the  part 
of  the  owners. 

Experts  are  unable  to  pinpoint  the 
exact  causes  of  abandonment.  However, 
the  national  survey  of  housing  abandon- 
ment conducted  by  the  National  Urban 
League's  Center  for  Commimity  Change 
has  been  able  to  establish  a  relationship 
between  certain  characteristics  and  cri- 
teria in  areas  experiencing  abandonment. 
Among  these  criteria  are: 

Absentee  ownership; 

Lack  of  investment  capital  for  pur- 
chase, transfer  or  extensive  rehabilita- 
tion by  owners; 

Dislocation  of  entire  neighborhoods  by 
development; 

Speculative  practices; 

Self-defeating  use  of  city  tax  code  en- 
forcement policies;  and 

Disinvestment  on  the  part  of  owners 
and  consequent  deterioration  of  entire 
neighborhoods. 

The  areas  in  which  these  criteria  sur- 
face most  often  are  transitional  neigh- 
borhoods. The  chain  reaction  that  ulti- 
mately ends  in  abandonment  can  start 
with  blockbusting,  buying  out  and  the 
departure  of  whites  and  middleclass,  in- 
migration  of  blacks  and  other  poor 
minority  group  members.  Most  often  the 
new  residents  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
rents  required  to  maintain  the  housing. 
The  absentee  owner  then  allows  or  assists 
in  overoccupancy  of  imits.  Such  practices 
overload  facilities  and  lead  to  deteriora- 
tion. Faced  with  this  situation,  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  money  for  rehabilitation 
is  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain,  and 
aware  also  that  the  rents  he  can  collect 
will  not  cover  ongoing  expenses  and  the 
cost  of  necessary  rehabilitation,  the 
owner  most  often  decides  to  dlsinvest. 

Deteriorated,  abandoned  buildings  be- 
come a  danger  for  the  neighborhood. 
They  become  havens  for  addicts  who  can 
terrorize  the  residents.  Tills  In  turn  leads 
to  increased  disinvestment  and  acceler- 
ated outmigration  of  all  who  can  afford 
it.  Whole  areas  then  move  toward  the 
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status  of  the  "crisis  ghetto"  characterized 
by  decreasing  median  income,  increasing 
imemployment  rates,  declining  total 
population,  increasing  public  assistance 
dependency,  increasing  rates  of  crime 
and  vandalism. 

Continued  owner-occupancy,  on  the 
other  hand,  acts  as  a  stabilizer  for  the 
neighborhood.  When  people  occupying  a 
building  have  a  proprietary  interest  they 
can  and  do  take  an  active  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  community.  In  New  York 
City  tenants  residing  in  buildings  aban- 
doned by  the  landlords  have  banded  to- 
gether to  maintain,  as  best  as  they  can, 
a  roof  over  their  heads.  They  arrange 
for  most  immediately  needed  repairs, 
they  keep  the  building  habitable  and 
often  set  up  common  funds  for  common 
expenses.  Their  Interest  and  presence 
help  to  reduce  rates  of  vandalism,  crime, 
and  other  social  Ills  which  often  result  in 
the  eventual  death  of  a  neighborhood. 

When  H.R.  15361,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1974,  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  House,  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  designed  to  promote 
low-  and  moderate-income  homeowner- 
ship,  or  cooperative  apartment  owner- 
ship, through  the  development  of  urban 
homesteading  programs.  My  proposal  is 
for  a  pilot  program  that  would  permit 
cities  and  localities  that  establish  an 
urban  homesteading  program — under 
which  they  turn  over  city-owned  build- 
ings to  qualified  tenant  groups,  and,  in 
conjimctlon  with  such  transfer  of  title, 
grant  them  a  10-year  tax  abatement — to 
use  the  value  of  taxes  thus  forfeited  to 
establish  credit  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  credit  can  In  turn  be  ap- 
plied toward  meeting  the  requirements 
of  local  matching  fvmds  for  existing  Fed- 
eral programs. 

The  amendment  then  outlines  the  type 
of  urban  homesteading  program  that 
can  qualify  imder  my  legislation: 

First.  The  city  or  locality  must  estab- 
lish an  overall  urban  homesteading  and 
neighborhood  revltalization  plan  which 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval; 

Second.  It  must  take  steps  to  assure 
that  the  properties  designated  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  are  located  in 
model  cities,  urban  renewal,  or  other 
areas  in  need  of  revltalization  and  up- 
grading; 

Third.  It  must  establish  an  urban 
homestead  board  or  a  similar  body  which 
consists  of  appointed  and  elected  mem- 
bers. The  board  will  have  the  duty  to: 

a.  compile  and  catalog  properties 
suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  program; 

b.  institute  In  rem  and/or  foreclo- 
sure proceedings  against  appropriate 
ones  with  the  cooperation  of  all  relevant 
agencies; 

c.  investigate  the  properties  and 
secure  an  accurate  assessment  of  needed 
repairs  and  cost  of  such  repairs; 

d.  negotiate  low-interest  loans  in  the 
amount  necessary  to  carry  out  the  re- 
pairs needed  to  make  the  structures  safe, 
sanitary,  and  habitable; 

e.  furnish  technical  assistance  to 
tenant  groups  performing  repair  work; 

t.  establish  an  ofSce  of  tenant  assist- 
ance. 
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the 


The  selection  criteria 
shall  include,  but  shall 

First,  residence  in 
nated  for  participation 

Second,  residence  in 
or  model  cities  or  urban 

Third,  need  of  housii^ 
ernmental  action. 

Income  limits  shall 
proposed  plan.  They  shfculd 
percent  of  public  housing 
assisted  housing  level, 
exceed  the  section  236 

Homesteading  candidates 
to  assist  in  rehabilita|;ion 
agree  to  occupy  the  b 
period  of  time,  and 
their  unit  commercially 
riod  they  receive  tax 

I  believe  that  this 
sents  a  helpful  and  d^irable 
to  our  housing  problejns 
Members   will  see  fit 
effort. 


for  homesteaders 

lot  be  limited  to: 

building  desig- 
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ILLS 
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the  area  affected 
renewal; 
because  of  gov- 

required  in  the 

be  about  133 

or  low-cost 

They  must  not 

limits. 

must  agree 

they  must 

ings  for  a  stated 

may  not  rent 

during  the  pe- 

abatement. 

1  sgislation  repre- 

approach 

I  hope  that 

to  support  this 


}ui]li: 
thsy 
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Tuesday,  June 
Mr.    COLLIER.   Mr. 


average  American,  inflition  is  the  most 
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Speaker,  to  the 


the  country  to- 
in  their  pocket- 


serious  problem  facing 

day.  While  they  feel  it 

books,  many  do  not  understand  its  causes 

and  the  basic  economics  involved. 

One  of  my  constitiients,  Karl  Klo- 
mann,  has  prepared  th(  i  following  paper 
setting  forth  his  views 
Mr.  Klomann,  a  Phi  ]  Eeta  Kappa  who 
graduated  from  Denisoi  i  University  with 
special  honors  in  econoE  tics,  has  set  forth 
his  views  in  a  f  orthrigh  t  manner  and  in 
language  that  every  lajfman  can  under- 
stand. 

I  am  submitting  his  pkper  for  the  Rec- 
ord because  it  is  such  a 
tion  of  basic  economic^  from  which  we 
have  strayed  over  the  ^ars.  The  article 
follows : 


Increasing   Supply   of   O  >ods 
Key  To  Inflat  on 


Kt 


his 


n  oney.' 


Tlie  number  one  probl^ 
tion  is  Inflation.  I  have 
flatlon  rest  in  the  hands 
economist.  He  has  left  th( 
Ivy,  taken  a  leave  from 
job  and  vindertaken  to 
only  weapon  In  this  fight 
mand  by  limiting  the  moi  ley 
what  I  shall  caU  "tight 
5  years — as  a  result  of  this 
ments  in  stocks  have  gon< 
48  Sc — while  at  the  same 
Increased  at  an   all  time 
you  would  think  that  any 
and  disruptive   would  be 
storm  of  controversy  . 
not  millions  of  fellow 
fered  having  their  life 
and  purchasing  power 
even  a  single  protest. 

Try  to  think  of  any  position 
unchallenged — say, 
the  flag  ...  If  you  suggested 
lution:  "Hooray  for  Motherhood' 


AND   Services 
Ills 


facing  this  na- 
the  cure  for  In- 
I  if  the  professional 
sheltered  halls  of 
college  teaching 
(  ure  inflation.  His 
is  to  decrease  de- 
supply.  This  Is 
In  the  last 
policy,  my  invest- 
down  60%,  bonds 
time  prices  have 
record  rate.  Now 
■emedy  that  severe 
the   center  of  a 
but,  believe  It  or 
have  suf- 
Investments, 
in  half  without 


An  lericans 
sai  Ings, 


ci;  t 


that  woiild  go 

>d,  apple  pie, 

a  simple  reso- 

you  would 


soon  be  swamped  by  protests  from  "zero 
population  growth"  and  various  women's  lib 
organizations.  "Hooray  for  ^pple  Pie"  would 
bring  protests  from  the  weig  ht  watchers  and 
the  cholesterol  lobby.  In  sho  t  the  protesting 
American  public  carefully  examines  every- 
thing suggested,  with  one  ex  :eptlon,  the  very 
factor  that  determines  our  prosperity  .  .  . 
or,  lack  of  it.  Not  a  single  voice  of  protest 
has  been  raised  against  tie  Tight  Money 
Economic  Policy  used  to  figt  t  inflation.  Why 
does  this  go  unchallenged?  Because  this  Is 
an  age  of  experts.  Anyone  cl  liming  expertise 
in  a  seemingly  difficult  and  c  implicated  mat- 
ter can  cow  and  bewilder  tlie  ordinary  citi- 
zen Into  sUence.  Economics  Eoday  Is  so  flUed 
with  Jargon  Mr.  Average  Citizen  says,  "They 
must  know  what  they  are  doing  .  .  .  after 
all  'they'  are  experts  and  I  don't  even  under- 
stand their  vocabulary." 

Well,  I  understand  their  v  icabulary,  1  un- 
derstand the  problem,  1  understand  the 
remedy  they  are  applying  an  d  I  am  suffering 
from  its  consequences  and  t(  day  I  am  speak- 
ing out.  Let  me  first  answer  "How  expert  are 
the  experts",  and  show  how  our  government 
has  no  answer  to  our  problem  and  no  eco- 
nomic policy  and  no  dlrectl(  n.  Then,  I  shall 
show  why  present  "Tight  Money"  policies 
work  in  the  opposite  way  in  which  they  are 
intended.  I'U  point  our  wher  i  the  economists 
went  wrong.  Lastly,  I  will  show  the  proper 
way  for  lis  to  fight  Inflation  and  win. 

Milton  Preidman  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Is  the  best  known  spokesman  for  the 
Chicago  School  of  Economics.  He  has  served 
as  Barry  Goldwater's  Econor  lies  Advisor  and 
has  many  followers  of  his  l^eory,  including 
George  Schvdtz — until  recentpy  the  Number  1 
economics  expert  of  the  I'ederal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  theory  of  the  Chlcagd  School  of  Eco- 
nomics Is  that  you  can  contr<  >1  the  rate  of  In- 
flation by  controUing  the  suj  ply  of  money.  If 
you  decrease  the  supply  of  money  you  will 
deci;pas©  demand.  The  law  oi  supply  and  de- 
mand stlU  works  so  when  demand  is  de- 
creased prices  will  go  down.  If  prices  do  not 
go  down,  as  they  should  according  to  this 
theory.  It  means  only  that  yc  u  didn't  tighten 
money  enough  so  you  tighte  a  It  still  further 
until  you  actually  have  a  'money  crvmch" 
such  as  we  suffered  in  1970  and  1971.  This 
money  crunch  caused  several  million  people 
to  lose  Jobs,  caused  the  stocv  and  bond  mar- 
kets to  fall  out  of  bed,  cauaed  Federal  Rev- 
enues to  decline,  caused  welfare  rolls  to  ex- 
pand and  ca\i6ed  several  large  businesses  to 
fail  and  thousands  of  small  lousinesses  to  un- 
dergo severe  changes  in  plails  and  prospects. 
Was  all  this  havoc  worth  the  price?  The 
tragedy  is — it  didn't  even  iirork!  They  had 
what  they  caUed  "stagflation  " — which  meant 
stagnant  economy  and  inflallon  at  the  same 
time.  Well,  It  wasn't  suppossd  to  work  that 
way. 

There  was  speculation  aiiong  the  econ- 
omists that  maybe  the  olq  economic  laws 
no  longer  worked  in  the  modern  semi-con- 
trolled economy.  They  abandoned  "Tight 
Money"  long  enough  to  get  prosperity  going 
and  Nixon  reelected.  Now  thry  have  returned 
to  that  non-effective  policy  i  irlth  a  vengence 
Instead  of  a  peak  prime  rat^  of  10 
we  had  at  the  peak  of  this 
have  liy^Tc  prime  rate  with 
forecast. 

When  C.  Jackson  Graysdn,  Jr.  was  ap 
pointed  Chairman  of  the  Price  Commission 
and  given  virtual  limitless  p  )wer  over  prices 
he  found,  when  he  arrived  Ini 
Federal  Government  really  hkd  no  policy:  he 
had  no  organization  provide!  and  be  wasn't 
even  able  to  get  any  advice.  As  he  tells  It, 
Paul  McCrackeu  and  Herbsrt  Stein,  then 
Chairman  and  member  resj  lectlvely  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Adviser: ,  told  him  in  es- 
sence— "Not  much  in  claa  ileal  economics 
seems  to  be  working  to  cur )  Inflation,  why 


which 
period,  we  now 
12%  prime  rate 
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don't  you  come  up  with  something  on  your 
own  rather  than  be  prejudiced  by  our  views?" 
Fmally,  Milton  Friedman  himself  recently 
advocated  that  we  learn  to  live  with  inflation 
since  apparently  nobody  knows  how  to  cure 
it.  In  short,  the  experts  are  not  at  all  expert. 
They  have  no  cure  for  Inflation  and  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  nation  is  almost  non- 
existent and  as  far  as  it  does  exist  it  only 
makes  tilings  worse  rather  than  better.  It  has 
been  said  war  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be 
left  to  the  Generals — Economics,  likewise,  is 
far  too  serious  to  be  felt  to  the  economists. 

Now  why  does  the  policy  of  "Tight  Money' 
have  an  effect  of  raising  prices  rather  than 
lowering  them?  AU  recent  doubts — notwith- 
standing the  law  of  supply  and  demand  still 
worlts.  When  supply  remains  the  same  and 
demand  increases  prices  will  rise.  When  sup- 
ply is  diminished  and  demand  remains  the 
same,  prices  go  up. 

The  cure  for  inflation  must  lie  in  either 
Increasing  the  supply  of  goods  and  services 
or  in  diminishing  the  demand  for  them. 
Nobody  likes  to  diminish  demand — a  happier 
fight  against  inflation  would  be  to  increase 
supply.  Federal  policy — tight  money — does 
the  opposite.  It  works  to  decrease  supply 
and  tends  to  leave  demand  the  same  and  In 
some  cases  even  bolster::  demand.  The  error 
made  by  economists  is  to  use  a  shotgun 
rather  than  a  rifle.  AU  demand  Is  lumped 
together  and  supressed,  whereas,  demand  has 
many  faces,  and  different  demands  have  dif- 
ferent effects.  The  farmer  that  buys  $100 
worth  of  fertilizer  to  Increase  his  crops  can- 
not have  that  demand  equated  with  the  con- 
sumer who  drinks  $100  worth  of  Imported 
Champagne.  In  short,  there  are  demand 
factors  that,  on  balance,  add  to  our  supply 
and  demand  factors  that  consume  our  sup- 
ply. 

I  shall  call  the  first  productive  demand 
and  the  latter  consumptive  demand.  The 
failure  to  sort  these  out  has  been  the  down- 
fall of  the  modern  economy. 

PAST   n 

There  is  one  economic  law  that  has  never 
been  repealed,  still  works,  and  contains 
what  must  be  the  onl.-  cure  for  inflation. 
It  is  not  a  sophisticated  law,  encased  In  jar- 
gon— or  a  law  beyond  the  understanding  of 
the  average  citizen.  It  is— if  you  Increase 
supply— prices  tend  to  go  down.  If  you  dimin- 
ish supply,  prices  go  up.  If  you  Increase 
demand,  prices  rise — If  you  decrease  demand, 
prices  tend  to  decline.  Tight  Money  was  In- 
vented by  people  so  sklUed  in  economics  that 
they  forgot  the  fundamental  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  See  how  Tight  Money  clashes 
with  the  law  of  Supply  and  Demand. 

Let  us  paint  for  a  moment  with  broad 
brush  strokes  to  see  the  over-aU  picture.  Let 
us  make  a  list  of  economic  factors  and  as- 
sign them  to  either  "Supply"  or  "Demand" 
on  the  basis  of  their  total  effect  (somethings 
could  affect  both  supply  and  demand,  but  it 
will,  In  the  end,  weigh  most  heavily  on  either 
the  supply  or  demand  side). 

Increases  supply:  employment,  manufac- 
turing, farming,  construction,  capital  spend- 
ing. 

Increases  demand:  unemployment  bene- 
fits, social  security  benefits,  consimier  credit, 
government  low  cost  subsidized  mortgage, 
lower  taxes. 

Let  us  look  at  these  factors  and  see  how 
Tight  Money  raises  prices  and  causes  infla- 
tion. 

STTPPLT 

1.  Employment. — Workers  receive  wages 
^rtilch  Increase  demand,  but  baslcaUy  every 
worker  creates  more  than  he  consumes,  so  on 
balance  this  factor  Increases  supply.  Tight 
Money,  It  Is  conceded,  causes  unemploy- 
ment— ^thls,  then,  diminishes  supply  a  great 
deal — (picture  having  100%  imemployment. 
nothing  would  be  produced  and  supply  would 
be  zero) .  Demand  also  falls,  but  only  a  little 
(the  auto  workers  recently  imemployed,  drew 
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wages  and  unemployment  benefits  equal  to 
their  wages).  Tight  money,  here  we  see,  is 
trying  to  swim  up  stream  against  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

2.  Manufacturing. — Factories  consume 
products,  machines,  and  materials  so  they  af- 
fect demand,  but  on  the  whole  they  create 
more  than  they  consume,  so  they  are  placed 
in  the  "supply"  category.  Tight  Money 
squeezes  manufacturing,  raising  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and  preventing  business  ex- 
pansion, which  expansion  would  have  in- 
creased supply.  Added  to  higher  prices  caused 
by  Tight  Money  and  its  affect  on  supply,  you 
have  a  further  raising  of  prices  caused  by  a 
"cost  push"  inflation  due  to  higher  cost  of 
the  money  with  which  business  is  conducted. 
There  are  3  factors  which  determine  the  cost 
of  a  product.  The  cost  of  labor,  materials,  and 
capital.  If  you  double  any  of  these  factors 
the  cost  of  a  product  will  rise.  We  can  no 
more  achieve  lower  prices  by  doubling  the 
cost  of  capital  than  we  could  by  doubling 
the  cost  of  labor. 

3.  Construction. — ^If  we  have  any  tighter 
money  we  wiU  end  construction  altogether. 
ITils  will  lower  the  demand  for  buUdlng 
materials  but  will  reduce  supply  much  more, 
so  that  on  balance,  reduced  construction  will 
mean  higher  prices  for  buildings.  Score  100% 
wrong  again  for  Tight  Money. 

4.  Farming. — Supposedly  the  government 
is  asking  farmers  to  produce  as  much  as  they 
can — but,  on  the  other  hand  Tight  Money 
has  raised  the  cost  of  farming,  for  the  farmer 
requires  large  amounts  of  money  In  order  to 
farm.  The  farmer  borrows  money  for  seed, 
fertilizer,  farm  machinery  and  labor.  If  we 
double  the  cost  of  this  money  we  exert  a  cost 
push  that  makes  It  necessary  for  the  farmer 
to  raise  his  prices.  It  is  sure  hard  to  see  how 
Tight  Money  could  make  him  lower  his  prices. 

5.  Bank  Credit. — We  are  speaking  here  of 
money  loaned  to  business.  Business  loans  are 
usuaUy  vised  to  Increase  production  thereby 
increasing  supply.  They  also  add  to  demand 
but  on  the  whole.  Loans  to  Business  repre- 
sent a  net  Increase  to  the  supply  side  of  the 
equation.  Here  we  see  again.  Tight  Money 
chokes  bank  credit  thereby  diminishing  sup- 
ply and  raises  prices.  It  certainly  Is  a  pe- 
culiar remedy  for  obtaining  lower  prices. 

6.  Capital  Spending. — The  above  comments 
on  bank  credit  apply  to  capital  spending  as 
well.  Capital  spending  might  appear  to  fit  on 
the  demand  side  of  the  equation — but  it 
doesn't — in  the  long  run,  the  spent  capital 
will  Increase  supply.  Tight  Money  once  again 
diminishes  supply — raising  prices. 

These  suK>ly  factors  all  have  a  demand 
factor  as  well,  but  this  is  productive  demand, 
that  Is,  demand  that  ultimately  results  In  a 
greater   supply   of  goods   and   services.   The 

factors  that  foUow  are  also  demand  factors 

but,  these  are  consumptive  demand,  the  re- 
sult Is  less  goods  and  services  rather  tban 
more. 

DEMAin) 

1.  Unemployment  Benefits. — This  is  a  de- 
vice to  sustain  demand  by  giving  people 
money  while  they  are  unemployed,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  Tight  Money  policy.  Their  imem- 
ployment reduces  supply,  but  the  govern- 
ment does  not  let  demand  diminish  so  the 
net  effect  is  decreased  supply  and  sustained 
demand.  This  means  higher  prices. 

2.  Consumer  Credit.— "Hght  Money  never 
has  affected  consumer  credit.  At  no  time 
during  the  credit  crunch  has  it  been  difficult 
to  obtain  small  loans  from  banks  or  finance 
companies,  credit  card  credit,  or  store  credit. 
All  these  devices  keep  up  or  Increase  con- 
sumptive demand,  thereby  raising  prices. 

3.  Social  Security. — Here  is  a  most  laudable 
end — however,  when  social  security  benefits 
are  raised,  total  consumptive  demand  is  In- 
creased and  pressure  Is  exerted  fbr  higher 
prices. 

4.  Lowering  Taxes. — ^Another  Federal  gov- 
ernment ploy  to  increase  consumptive  de- 
mand adding  pressure  for  higher  prices. 
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6.  Government  Low  Cost  Subsidized  Mort- 
gages.— We  have  already  seen  how  Tight 
Money  dlmmishes  the  supply  of  housing. 
What  housing  is  built  costs  the  builder  more 
so  the  price  goes  up  because  the  supply  is 
diminished.  There  is  also  an  upward  "cost 
push"  because  it  costs  more  to  build  .  .  . 
and  now  the  government  Increases  demand 
with  10  bUllon  dollars  worth  of  subsidized, 
"low  cost"  mortgages  ...  is  this  a  way  to 
get  the  prices  down? 

These  factors  show  that  the  Federal  Be- 
serve  Banks  and  Federal  Governments'  policy 
of  fighting  inflation,  with  Tight  Money,  has 
unpleasant  side  effects:  low  stock  market 
prices,  Increased  unemployment,  holding 
back  business  expansion  and  modernization 
(which  would  have  enabled  us  to  better 
compete  with  other  nations) .  Suffering  these 
side  effects  Is  In  vain  for  the  cure  itself 
merely  Intensifles  the  disease  and  the  result 
is  higher  prices  .  .  .  not  the  lower  prices 
which  should  be  our  goal. 

This  also  tends  to  disrupt  business.  Large 
businesses  have  ample  credit  sources  and 
merely  pass  on  the  added  costs  of  tight 
money  to  the  price  charged  the  consumer. 
However,  small  businesses  are  severely  hurt 
for  their  sources  of  funds  are  limited  and 
may  actually  disappear.  The  net  effect  is  big 
business  thrives  at  the  expense  of  smaU 
businesses. 

Banks  also  are  enjoying  unparaUeled  pros- 
perity. The  money  deposited  by  us  at  5%  is 
loaned  out  at  12%.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
spread  in  an  Industry  that  traditionally  had 
a  1%  spread  between  cost  of  money  and 
the  cost  of  a  loan.  Tight  money  for  a  bank 
is  like  having  a  license  to  steal. 

The  cost  of  borrowing  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment adso  goes  up  drastically.  The  govern- 
ment borrows  bullous  of  dollars.  A  year  ago 
treasury  bUls  were  as  low  as  3.5% — today 
they  are  near  9%.  You,  the  taxpayer,  pay 
the  difference. 

Let  us  cast  a  nostalgic  eye  to  the  early  60'b. 
Then  we  had  a  rate  of  Inflation  of  under  2  % 
per  year  (today  over  10%)  and  91  day  Treas- 
ury blU  rate  of  less  than  3%  (today  close  to 
9%).  Once  the  policy  of  tight  money  and 
high  interest  began  to  be  used,  the  rate  of 
Inflation  soared  .  .  .  and  nobody,  until  to- 
day, has  even  raised  the  question — Is  Tight 
Money  really  the  way  to  fight  inflation? 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  June 
15,  1974,  is  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
Communist  takeover  of  Lithuania.  The 
forcible  annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations 
was  one  of  the  several  events  leading  up 
to  World  War  n,  and  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  Communist  brutality  and 
tyrarmy— a  tyrarmy  that  has  not  mel- 
lowed. It  cannot  mellow  and  ccmtinue  to 
exist.  When  Lithuania  was  occupied,  the 
Soviet  Communists  began  mass  depor- 
tations of  Lithuanian  citizens  to  concen- 
tration camps  in  Siberia.  Today,  we  know 
that  those  camps  still  exist  and  that  they 
are  still  filled  with  prisoners — some  of 
whom  perliaps  are  hardly  Lithuanians 
who  have  survived  34  years  of  torture. 
Indeed,  Alexander  SolzhenitsjTi's  Gulag 
Archipelago  Is  a  graphic  history  of  the 
oppression  and  bruttdlty  under  which 
Lithuanians  and  other  nationals  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 
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I  fear  that  we  have  not  completely 
grasped  the  nature  of  our  relationship 
with  the  Communists  in  our  eagerness  to 
acliieve  "detente."  Presently  and  for  some 
years  past,  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
exemplified  by  the  case  of  Simas  Ku- 
dirlui.  the  Lithuanian  seaman  impressed 
into  the  Red  Navy.  In  1971,  he  jumped 
from  his  ship  to  an  American  Coast 
Guard  vessel.  After  consulting  with  a 
superior  officer,  the  captain  of  the 
American  vessel  allowed  Communist  sail- 
ors to  board  the  American  ship  and  drag 
Kudirka  back  to  the  Communist  ship. 
All  the  while  Kudirka  begged  pitifully 
for  help,  but  received  none  from  the 
Americans  who  seemed  to  feel  compelled 
to  follow  a  policy  of  "nonintervention" 
in  the  'internal"  policies  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

This  policy  of  appeasing  the  Com- 
munists, as  in  the  Kudirka  affair,  is  a 
consistent  principle  found  throughout 
our  foreigm  policy.  The  fine  distinction 
many  analysts  of  our  foreign  policy  have 
drawn  between  internal  and  external 
policies  of  Communist  governments 
should  not  be  made.  We  fail  to  imder- 
stand  the  true  depths  and  nature  of  our 
Influence  over  the  Communist  nations 
economically  and  technologically.  Thus, 
most  foreign  aid  and  trade  Is  made 
totally  without  strings  attached.  Yet  we 
have  the  power  to  demand  some  sort  of 
mutually  satisfying  exchange — a  quid 
pro  quo.  Wheat  sales  to  Russia  could  in- 
clude demands  for  a  less  harsh  policy 
toward  its  citizens  in  certain  areas,  for 
example.  Economic  dealings  with 
Lithuania  could  be  bent  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  help  move  us  in  this  direction. 
Through  the  power  to  approve  treaties 
and  make  appropriations.  Congress  has 
control  essential  to  orienting  our 
foreign  policy  toward  demanding  more 
of  an  "exchange"  for  our  assistance.  Too 
long  we  have  given  it  away  blindly. 

The  Communist  treatment  of  Lithu- 
ania cannot  be  rationalized  morally  by 
labeling  it  "internal"  and  thus  beyond 
our  concern.  And  if  we  term  this  treat- 
ment "external,"  then  we  are  annoimcing 
the  hollowness  of  the  alleged  goals  of  the 
detente.  This  reasoning  applies  to  all 
nationalities  that  make  up  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  We  should  not 
embrace  this  distinction  between  internal 
and  external  policy  as  a  mean«  of  escap- 
ing our  moral  responsibility.  Jime  15,  as 
national  remembrance  day  for  Lithu- 
anians in  this  country,  provides  the  per- 
spective that,  essentially,  some  search- 
ing evaluation  now  be  undertaken  rede- 
fining goals  of  the  detente. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxmoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peoria 
Journal-Star  recently  carried  an  edi- 
torial that  I  think  should  be  brought  to 
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R]  VIEWED 

^     (By  C.  L.  Da  icey) 

It  Is  hard  to  tell  whe'  her  our  town  had 
been  Inundated  with  vlsll  ors  Irom  press  and 
TV  because  of  Its  classic  i  oclologlcal  reputa- 
tion as  the  most  nearl]  representative  of 
American  cities,  or  becai  se  the  editor  here 
Is  out  of  step  with  the  re  st  of  the  media. 

In  any  case  their  persli  tent  attention  has 
obliged  me  to  review  o\  i  position  on  the 
Watergate  matter  down  through  all  these 
months.  It  Is  something  '  re  do  from  time  to 
time  anjrway,  as  regular  readers  will  know, 
but  now  seems  to  be  the   ;ime. 

It  is  not  that  being  ou ;  of  step  shakes  us 
up.  We  have  been  out  o:  step  before — and 
proud  of  it  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 
It  always  seems  to  happei .  when  there  Is  one 


which  we  all  seem 
thinKS.  We  try  not 
results  have  given 


of  these  great  surges  In 

to  get  carried  away  with 

to  do  that,  and  the  past 

us  confidence  in  that  calmer  pace. 

As  we  review  the  Watergate  hlstc«-y,  we 
find  that  we  were  out  of  fttep  early.  We  were 
the  first  newspaper  or  otl  er  media  to  review 
the  Andrew  Johnson  Imp  iachment  trial  and 
to  seriously  discuss  im]  leachment  in  the 
Watergate  case, 

More  than  a  year  ago  \^e  studied  the  Con- 
stitution on  this  matter 
trial,  and  we  then  came 
publicly,  that  the  only  proper  way  to  inquire 
Into  a  serious  question  of  presidential  mis 
conduct  was  by  the  impenchment  process. 

In  such  matters,  we  took  the  position  that 
due  process  must  be  carefully  observed,  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  exclusively  conducted 
by  the  House  Judiciary  committee,  and  that 
it  should  be  carried  out|  in  a  scrupulously 
fair  and  proper  manner  to  whatever  con- 
clusion the  evidence  required. 

Since  then,  unhappily,  (we  have  seen  very 
little  of  that  level  of  riponslble  conduct, 
in  fact.  I 

The  Watergate  happei^d  two  years  ago, 
but  the  Watergate  appro^h  seems  to  have 
Infected  a  great  many  people  since  then  and 
they  have  been  "Waterfatlng"  themselves 
through  this  whole  mes^  It  seems. 

In  the  ensuing  rumpu^  which  finally  got 
around  to  impeachment,  4s  we  warned  in  the 
first  place  it  must,  th^  air  is  blue  with 
careless  kicking  of  the  <  onstltution  on  all 
Bides. 

Our  outrage  at  these  coi  tinuing  abuses  has 
been  read  by  many  as  "su  jportlng  the  Presi- 
dent", and  since  he  has  >een  the  victim  of 
many  of  them,  such  is.  Indeed,  the  result. 

However,  the  record  will  show  that  we  were 
hot  concerned  whether  pipper  process  served 
to  damn  him  or  a  acquit  him,  in  fact.  That 
Is  a  matter  of  evidence,  11  anybody  ever  gets 
around  to  presenting  it  in  a  proper  way  and 
subjects  it  to  the  propel  tests  of  trial. 

What  we  have  been  coicerned  with  from 
the  start  is  due  process,  knd  preserving  the 
Constitution  in  the  cond  ict  of  a  matter  as 
serious  as  a  presidential   impeachment. 

And  it  Is  not  our  choic  3  that  in  pursuing 
this,  it  has  so  often  bee  i  Nixon's  accusers 
who  have  charged  ahead  flth  such  disregard 
for  the  rules  of  the  gam^  and  the  common 
standards  of  Justice  and  I  decency  which  we 
axe  either  going  to  preserve  for  all  Amer- 
icans— or  throw  overboajd  in  this  affair. 

Let  us  look  at  the  substantive  basics  of 
this  matter  to  date.  Thfe  Senate  majority 
leader,   virtually  every   r  isponslble   senator. 
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aroi  ind 
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and  the  Democratic  caucus 
that  senator's  Constitutlona  1 
Jurors. 

Likewise,  they  now  agre« 
they  should  avoid  any  pre 
statements  that  would  be 
in  any  criminal  case. 

This  is  precisely  what  we 
year  ago,  in  May,   1973 
in  June  of  last  year! 

Ten   months   later — and 
late  for  many,  the  senators 
to  this  reality — with  the 
of  Lowell  Welcker,  and  i 
has  been  some  doubt  aboi4t 

On  the  charges  flung 
we  have  been  cautious,  an<l 
for  a  moment  to  look  at  the 

The  special  prosecutor  has 
the  courts  that  President 
volved  in  the  Ellsberg  cases 
no  prior  knowledge  of  that 

The  special  prosecutor 
the  courts  that  Nixon  is  in 
ITT    cases    his    office    has 
thoroughly. 

The  special  prosecutor 
in   the   Vesco   case   and   all 
prosecution  and  defense 
they  got  actually  into  court 
that  the  President  was  not 
Jury  found  his  campaign 
urer  also  to  be  innocent  In 

That  was  clearly  the 
paign   fund   charges   the 
bring,  and  the  first  that  thei 

On  Watergate,  Itself,  none 
Ervln,  himself,  has  said  thai 
investigation,  and  two 
on  it,  no  evidence  of  an 
was  produced. 

There  are  matters  which 
ears,   and    minds   in   the 
charges,  claims,  and  reports 
and  then  failed  of  the  test 
tlon  of  due  process. 

This  Is  not  the  way  to 
vital  to  the  balance  of 
system. 

If  Richard  Nixon  Is,  in 
vsrrongdolng  that  Is 
departures  from  due  process 
the  case  terribly. 

If  he  is  not  giUlty,  they 
a  staggering  injustice  and 
American  people. 

When  this  Is  over,  one 
the  world  will  take  notice  o: 
mishandled  from  the  start. 

And  we  do  not  apologize 
keeping  an  eye  on  the 
importance  to  the  future 
from  the  beginning. 
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Tuesday.  June  1  \.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week,  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  support  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Cormnlssion's  afforts  to  obtain 
line  of  business  data.  "Irils  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  to  obtain  basic  information  about 
our  economy.  It  will  be  aa  opportunity  to 
determine  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
"conglomerate"  manufacture.  If  we  be- 
lieve in  having  necessary  Inf  ormatl(xi,  If 
we  still  believe  in  competition  and  the 
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struggle  against  monopoly,  then  the  line 
of  business  program  is  essential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  many  giant  busi- 
nesses are  opposed  to  this  proposal,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  many  small  busi- 
nesses favor  the  program.  I  believe  that 
the  line  of  business  data  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  obtain  the  information  and 
make  the  public  affairs  judgments  neces- 
sary to  preserve  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. I  would  also  predict,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  this  Congress  does  not  fund  the 
line  of  business  report  program — the 
next  COTigress  will  take  even  stronger 
steps.  The  next  Congress  may  require  the 
publication  of  the  actual  tax  returns  of 
corporations.  I  would  hope,  therefore, 
that  big  business  would  see  the  wisdom 
of  proceeding  now  with  the  line  of  busi- 
ness report  program. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoed  a  Statement  3f  Purpose,  pre- 
pared by  the  FTC  last  August  concerning 
the  reasons  for  the  annual  line  of  busi- 
ness report  program.  Since  this  state- 
ment was  prepared,  the  FTC  has  decided 
to  limit  the  survey  to  the  top  500  corpo- 
rations. / 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement   or  Pukposs 

r.   INTBCH)UCnON 

The  Annual  Line  of  Business  Report  Pro- 
gram oi  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (the 
LB  Program)  is  an  adjunct  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Quarterly  Financial  Statistical  Pro- 
gram. Its  purpose  is  to  collect  certain  Items 
of  financial  information  on  a  line  of  business 
basis,  and  to  publish  selected  aggregate  per- 
formance measures  for  Industry  categories. 

The  items  of  financial  Information  for 
which  data  are  requested  are  thoee  which 
are  most  important  for  the  satisfactory  exe- 
cution of  the  responsibilities  which  Congress 
has  given  to  the  FTC.  The  Items  include 
sales,  assets,  profits,  and  some  specific  costs. 

A  line  of  business  Is  defined  as  a  combi- 
nation of  organizational  units  which  make 
closely  substitutable  products.  The  organi- 
zational imlts  which  are  combined  Into  lines 
of  business  axe  specified  according  to  two 
criteria:  (1)  the  activity  of  the  unit  should 
closely  correspond  to  one  of  the  Industry 
categories  which  are  specified  in  the  Adden- 
dum to  the  report  form,  and  (2)  the  unit 
is  one  for  which  the  company  collects  finan- 
cial information  for  its  own  internal  man- 
agement purposes. 

The  industry  categories  are  defined  In 
terms  of  economic  meanlngfulness.  competi- 
tive significance,  and  compatibUlty  with 
other  sources  of  data.  They  are  described  in 
the  Addendum  to  the  report  form. 

The  LB  report  form  is  to  be  sent  to  about 
500  large  companies  In  all  sectors  except 
those  which  are  regulated  by  some  other 
agency.  All  but  a  few  of  these  companies 
wUl  be  reporting  to  the  Commission  on  a 
regular  basis  under  the  QFR  Program.  After 
the  forms  have  been  returned,  they  will  be 
verified.  AU  of  the  lines  of  business  which  are 
associated  with  a  given  industry  category 
will  be  combined,  and  aggregate  data  for 
that  category  will  be  published.  Names  and 
data  for  Individual  firms  will  not  be  made 
public.  Tabulations  of  data  will  be  released 
using  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Statis- 
tics of  Income  format  for  avoiding  disclosure 
of  confidential  financial  data  fr<»n  corporate 
tax  returns. 

Section  II  of  this  statement  covers  the 
benefits  of  the  LB  Program.  In  Section  HI, 
certain  technical  problems  related  to  line  of 
business  repwtlng  are  addressed.  Section  IV 
Is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  possi- 
bility of  using  alternative  sources  of  data 
which   are   already  publicly   available.  The 
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costs  of  the  program  are  detaUed  In  Section 
v.  And.  finaUy,  in  Section  VI,  the  statement 
is  concluded. 

n.  BiMcriut  or  the  psoolam 
A.  The  role  of  tnformatiOTt,  in  the  econ- 
omy.— Information  plays  a  critical  rcrte  in 
the  efficient  working  of  a  free  enterprise 
economy.  Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  Information  which  is  possessed  by 
all  the  groups  which  are  Interested  In  a  given 
market,  the  more  efficiently  the  market  will 
work.  Other  things  being  equal,  then,  society 
stands  to  reap  benefits  from  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Information. 

The  benefits  of  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation must  be  weighed  against  Its  cost,  of 
course.  One  potentially  serious  cost  of  the 
uncontrolled  disclosure  of  information  is  as- 
sociated with  the  dampening  of  incentives  by 
private  parties  to  discover  new  basic  knowl- 
edge or  to  innovate.  This  hazard  is  substan- 
tially mitigated  by  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  patent,  copyright,  and  trademark  laws. 

Assuming  that  the  ability  to  recoup  the 
private  costs  of  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  new  products  and  technologies  is 
reasonably  weU  protected  by  these  laws,  at- 
tention can  be  turned  to  some  specific  ways 
in  which  various  groups  in  society  may  bene- 
fit from  the  data  collection  and  publication 
activities  of  the  LB  Program. 

B.  Potential  beneficiaries  of  line  of  bvsi- 
nesx  data. — The  first  group  of  tisers  of  mean- 
ingful data  on  separate  categories  of  goods 
and  services  are  the  buyers  of  those  goods 
and  services.  With  data  on  sales,  costs,  prof- 
its, and  assets,  buyers  are  able  to  form  Judg- 
ments concerning  the  appropriateness  of 
price /cost  margins  and  profit  rates. 

These  data  will  also  be  of  great  value  to 
small  business  firms.  The  size  of  the  expendi- 
ture needed  to  acquire  useful  financial  in- 
formation means  that  large  enterprises  can 
better  afford  to  engage  in  Information  search. 
To  the  extent  that  the  search  and  rellabUlty 
analysis  of  -available  public  and  private 
sources  is  productive  of  useful  Information, 
smaller  firms,  to  whom  this  type  of  infor- 
mation service  is  essentially  unavailable,  are 
disadvantaged.  If  reliable  data  were  avaU- 
able  from  a  public  source,  on  the  other  hand, 
small  firms  would  be  able  to  make  use  of 
them  at  minimal  cost. 

Established  firms  are  significant  users  of 
published  data  on  profitability  and  other 
aspects  of  performance  for  industry  cate- 
gories. Most  of  the  4.500  private  individual 
subscribers  of  the  QFR  quarterly  publication 
are  corporations.  The  LB  data  will  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  these  firms.  It  wUl  be  pos- 
sible for  a  firm  to  compare  the  performance 
of  each  of  its  lines  of  business  with  the  per- 
fomjance  of  lines  of  business  of  other  firms 
which  produce  similar  products. 

Potential  competitors,  both  large  and 
small,  would  benefit  greatly  from  the  LB 
data.  Firms  which  have  resources  which  they 
wish  to  Invest  In  some  activity,  whether  they 
are  newly  organized  or  already  established, 
will  seek  those  activities  which  offer  the 
greatest  return  for  the  investment.  Where 
data  on  the  actual  returns  which  established 
producers  are  earning  in  various  Industries 
are  not  available,  or  where  the  available  data 
are  of  poor  quality  because  of  the  intermin- 
gling of  primary  and  secondary  product  data. 
Incorrect  choices  of  Investment  alternatives 
will  be  made.  And  that  wUl  result  in  an  inef- 
ficient allocation  of  the  total  resources  which 
are  at  the  disposal  of  society. 

The  labor  movement  also  has  an  interest 
in  data  on  sales,  costs,  and  profits  for  Individ- 
ual Industry  categories.  The  evaluation  of 
the  share  of  total  sales  or  receipts  which  goes 
to  labor  can  be  performed  efficiently  only  if 
such  data  are  available.  Those  data  will  also 
facilitate  comparisons  of  labor's  share  among 
different  industries.  And  finally,  for  thoM 
companies  where  laborers  are  organized  on  a 
product,  or  craft,  basis,  data  on  sales,  costs. 
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and  profits  on  a  line  of  business  basis  are 
essential  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  bar- 
gaining process.  Organized  farm  groups  have 
the  same  need  for  information  in  dealing 
with  suppliers  and  processors. 

C.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commit. 
«*o«. — The  FTC  can  serve  the  needs  of  the 
groups  mentioned  above  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  can  provide  certain  kinds  of  Information 
which  are  necessary  lor  the  efficient  workmg 
of  markets.  And  second,  it  can  Intervene 
more  directly  in  those  markets  which  do  not 
work  efficlenty  enough  even  in  the  presence 
of  adequate  Information. 

To  the  extent  that  markets  work  Ineffi- 
ciently because  of  lack  of  information  on 
sales,  costs,  and  profits,  the  distribution  of 
relevant  data  by  the  Commission  may  be  ex- 
pected to  liave  a  beneficial  eOect.  Congreaa 
has  mandated  to  the  Commission  the  re- 
sponslbUity  of  coUectlng  and  disseminating 
information  In  the  major  portion  of  Amer- 
ican business.  The  Aimual  Line  of  Business 
Report  Program  Is  a  contlnuaUon  of  a  long 
line  of  efforts  by  the  Commission  to  fulfill 
this  mandate. 

The  Commission  Is  an  Independent  agency 
with  particular  expertise  In  the  analysis  of 
market  performance.  Its  Independent  status 
removes  it  from  possible  conflicts  of  interest 
Inherent  in  agencies  that  reflect  the  mter- 
ests  of  iqieclal  economic  groups.  It  has  been 
equipped  by  Congress  with  the  strongest 
mandatory  data  coUectlon  powers  of  govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  not 
only  In  the  position  to  produce  statistics  but 
can  provide  the  analysis  of  what  those  sta- 
tistics are  aU  about. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Commission 
has  been  Involved  in  the  reporting  of  busi- 
ness information.  The  legislative  history  of 
the  FTC  Act  shows  that  Congress  intended 
that  the  continuous  collection  of  basic  eco- 
nomic and  financial  statistics  from  corpora- 
tions be  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  new  agency.  This  activity  was  in- 
herited from  the  Commission's  predecessor, 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

Commission  activity  in  this  area  has  been 
extensive  throughout  its  existence.  A  long  list 
of  rate  of  return  and  industry  reports  have 
been  pubUsbed.  In  the  field  of  the  reportmg 
of  current  data  on  industry  profitablUty,  the 
Commission  did  pioneering  work.  In  1838, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  designated  the  FTC 
as  the  primary  agency  of  Government  to  col- 
lect complete  profit  and  loss  and  balance 
sheet  data,  and  an  extensive  program  was 
begun  In  1939.  Din-lng  World  War  II  the  data 
were  published  as  Wartime  Costs  and  Profits 
for  Manufacturing  Corporations.  After  the 
war,  the  present  name  jof  the  publication, 
Quarterly  Financial  Report  for  Manufactur- 
ing  Companies,  was  adopted. 

The  Commission  began  the  publication  of 
a  second  study  in  this  area  in  the  late  1940's. 
It  is  entitled  Rates  of  Return  for  Identical 
Companies  in  Selected  Manufacturing  In- 
dustries, and  is  published  annually.  This 
publication  contains  annual  profit  data  for 
the  individual  leading  companies  In  certain 
nianufacturing  industries — a  dimension  not 
available  in  the  QFR. 

With  respect  to  Its  function  of  investiga- 
tion of  and  intervention  in  those  markets 
which  evidence  persistent  deviation  from 
competitive  performance,  the  FTC  has  a  clear 
need  for  the  industry  aggregate  data  which 
the  LB  Program  will  publish.  Since  the  re- 
sources avaUable  to  the  Commission  for  the 
execution  of  Its  Congressional  mandate  in 
this  area  are  limited,  it  must  pick  and  choose 
from  aniong  a  variety  of  activities  designed 
to  enhance  competition.  The  goal  in  this 
stiection  process  Is  to  provide  society  with 
the  greatest  return  for  the  resources  which 
the  PTC  uses. 

The  question  of  which  actirlties  to  under- 
take depends,  of  course,  on  the  relative  bene- 
fits which  the  activities  would  provide.  And 
the  benefits  depend  critically,  in  ttum,  on 
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profltablUty.  sales  promotion  Intensity,  and 
research  and  development  Intensity.  The 
business  community  benefits  when  the  PTC 
allocates  Its  resources  efficiently.  The  avail- 
ability of  good  market  performance  data 
woiild  prevent  the  Commission  from  making 
false  starts  In  Investigating  competitively 
performing  indxistrles.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission false  starts  cause  disruptions,  un- 
favorable publicity  to  companies  and  high 
legal  costs  to  business. 

The  need  for  data  on  profitability  is  hardly 
debatable.  The  ratio  of  profits  to  sales  pro- 
vides Insight  into  the  relative  extent  to  which 
price  exceeds  cost.  The  ratio  of  profits  to 
capital  shows  the  relative  rate  of  return  and 
serves  to  guide  the  shifting  of  resources  from 
Industries  where  the  public  values  them  less 
to  Industries  where  the  public  values  them 
more. 

Concern  with  sales  promotion  activities 
follows  from  the  effects  that  they  may  have 
on  other  characteristics  of  Industries,  espe- 
cially barriers  to  entry  and  profitability.  The 
form  requests  separate  data  on  advertising 
and  on  other  sales  promotional  activities. 
The  major  reason  for  requesting  separate 
data  on  advertising  Is  that  some  data  on  ad- 
vertising expenditures  are  available  In  the 
public  domain.  Advertising  messages  can  be 
directly  observed  by  interested  parties,  who 
can  then  estimate  some  of  the  costs  which 
were  Incurred  In  the  distribution  of  them. 
This  practice  has  led  to  the  generation  of  a 
substantial  amount  of  data  on  advertising. 
These  data  can  provide  partial  verification  of 
the  advertising  data  reported  on  the  LB 
form.  Other  sales  promotional  activities  are 
not  as  readily  observed  by  third  parties. 
These  activities  Include  calls  by  salesmen, 
free  samples,  etc.  Since  they  are  not  so  read- 
ily observed,  no  public  data  on  them  are 
available.  These  non-advertising  promotional 
activities  may  be  very  Important,  relative  to 
advertising,  In  some  selected  industries. 

The  need  for  usable  R&D  data  on  an  in- 
dustry by  industry  basis  Is  based  partly  on 
the  need  to  explore  the  interrelations  among 
K&D  activity,  technological  change,  and 
other  Industry  characteristics.  Understand- 
ing of  the  causes  and  effects  of  technological 
change  is  not  settled  from  a  conceptual  point 
of  view.  There  are  several  theories  In  this 
area  which  have  direct  policy  planning  Im- 
plications, and  they  need  to  be  tested  using 
meaningful  data.  Of  particular  concern  Is 
whether  there  are  trade-offs  between  techno- 
logical change  and  deviations  from  competi- 
tive structure.  In  the  sense  that  along  with 
the  social  costs  of  the  absence  of  a  com- 
petitive structure,  there  are  offsetting  bene- 
fits to  society  as  a  result  of  technological 
progress  which  the  absence  of  competition 
makes  possible. 

Within  the  broad  area  of  policy  planning, 
there  are  also  neeeds  for  better  data  to  Im- 
prove statistical  studies  of  the  relations 
among  structure,  conduct,  and  performance. 
The  results  of  these  studies  are  critical  to  the 
Commission,  since  they  are  addressed  to 
questions  of  cause  and  effect.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  Commission  does  not  control  per- 
formance directly;  rather.  It  seelcs  to  Influ- 
ence structure  and  conduct  directly,  with  the 
Intent  of  causing  an  Indirect  effect  on  per- 
formance. A  sound  empirically  based  under- 
standing of  the  relationships  among  these 
characteristics  of  markets  are  of  special 
importance. 

On  the  question  of  the  causes  of  differ- 
ences In  profitability  among  Industries,  nu- 
merous empirical  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted by  economists  in  the  field  of  Indus- 
trial organization.  The  results  of  Investiga- 
tions like  these  are  directly  relevant  to  pub- 
lic policy  decisions  which  the  FTC  must 
make.  Both  the  determination  of  what  fac- 
tors explain  high  profits  and  the  discovery 
of  bow  important  those  factors  are  relative 
to  each  other  are  key  inputs  in  decisions 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  JIEMARKS 

about  which  industries  td  investigate  and 
what  to  do  when  sub-standard  performance 
Is  discovered. 

There  have  also  been  a 
by  economists  of  the  ca' 
in  advertising   Intensity  a: 
which   advertising   Intenslt] 
industry  characteristics. 

The  number  of  studies 
effects  of  variations  in  R 
among    Industries    is    subs^ntially    smaller 
than  for  profitability  or  advertising  inten- 
sity. One  very  important  n 
in   the   empirical   analysis 
portant   aspect   of   Industr; 
the  lack  of  data.  The  LB  I  Program  should 
provide  some  remedies  for  tfiat  deficiency 

One  final  point  needs 
respect  to  both  sales  pro: 
D  data.  The  practice  of  expensing  these  costs 
Introduces  biases  In  the  Measurement  of 
profitability.  Sales  promotloti  activities  typi- 
cally generate  effects  whlcti  last  more  than 
one  period.  They  should  be  laccoimted  for  in 
the  same  way  as  other  investments.  Expens- 
ing usually  results  in  a  measurement  of  the 
rate  of  return  on  capital  which  Is  higher 
than  If  such  costs  were  cfipltallzed. 

The  extent  of  this  bias ,  depends  on  the 
relative  magnitude  of  sales  promotional  ac- 
tivities. The  amount  by  w  lich  the  rate  of 
return  on  capital  Is  overstat  sd  will  be  greater 
in  an  Industry  with  more  tales  promotional 
activities  than  In  one  with  less.  Techniques 
for  correcting  for  the  bias  lave  been  devel- 
oped; they  require  data  rot  only  for  the 
current  year,  but  for  a  signl  leant  number  of 
previous  years  as  well.  As  the  LB  Program 
adds  data  for  successive  yea  rs,  it  will  be  able 
to  undertake  the  correctlois  for  this  bias. 

R&D  data  are  also  needed  to  correct  for 
the  same  kind  of  bias  In  profitability.  As  with 
sales  promotion  costs,  the  expensing  of  R&D 
costs  usually  leads  to  an  (>verstatement  of 
profitability,  with  the  oversfiatement  Increas- 
ing with  the  intensity  of  RSip  effort.  Data  are 
needed  for  a  significant  number  of  years  in 
order  to  correct  for  this  bins.  As  additional 
data  are  collected  by  the  IB  Program,  cor- 
rection procedures  can  be  li  troduced. 

D.  Macroeconomic  uses  of  the  line  of 
business  data. — ^Llne  of  b\  slness  data  will 
Improve  the  quality  of  data  used  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  control  nfiation  and  un- 
employment and  to  deal  with  other  national 
economic  problems.  The  Ql  "B  data  are  cur- 
rently used  by  the  Bureuu  of  Economic 
Analysis  of  the  Departmeit  of  Commerce, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  many  agencies  w  1th  special  inter- 
ests m  specific  segments  )f  the  economy, 
such  as  the  Department  of  ,  igrlculture.  Each 
of  these  agencies  is  concern  ed  with  the  cur- 
rent estimation  and  preditU  n  of  some  aspect 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  The  major  con- 
tribution of  the  LB  data  1o  these  agencies 
will  be  to  provide  the  mean  s  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  QFR  data  w]  Ich  they  use  as 
inputs  in  their  estimatioi  and  prediction 
procediu-es. 

Profit  data  for  reasonably  well  defined  in- 
dustry categories  are  particularly  Important 
in  applied  macroeconomic  a  aalysls.  As  a  case 
in  point,  consider  the  prediction  of  ONP, 
which  is  the  responsibility  at  BEA.  In  order 
to  project  ONP,  the  separi  te  contributions 
of  individual  Industries  to  1 3NP  are  first  de- 
termined. These  component  \  of  the  economy 
are  projected  Individually,  t  nd  the  projected 
data  are  then  aggregated  to  get  the  projec- 
tions for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

If  the  Industry  categories  for  which  profit 
data  are  available  are  too  aggregative  or  are 
too  much  affected  by  the  problem  of  diversi- 
fication of  companies,  theq  the  projections 
of  ONP  suffer.  This  Is  particularly  crucial  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  *rofit  component 
of  ONP  is  among  the  most  volatile  compo- 
nents. The  data  which  are  t#  be  published  by 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  EARRETT 

OF  PKNNSTLVANii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREElENTATIVES 
Tvssday,  June  lB,\l974 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  the 
United  States  has  often  bein  referred  to 
as  the  world's  breadbasket.  For  many 
years  we  were  the  major  source  of  basic 
foods  for  the  world's  needf  nations.  Of 
late,  as  we  all  know,  worlq  demand  has 
greatly  increased,  strainirlg  the  world 
food  supply  and  driving  prices  up.  Last 
summer  we  saw  the  effects  upon  our  do- 
mestic economy  as  a  result  tt  large-scale 
sales  of  wheat  to  Russia.  [There  was  a 
domestic  shortage  resulting  in  skyrocket- 
ing prices  of  wheat,  flou^,  and  theii- 
products. 

The  administration  spokesmen  gave 
all  sorts  of  reasons  to  justify  the  un- 
controlled sale  and  export  if  wheat.  Un- 
fortunately, no  real  concern  was  evi- 
denced for  the  American  consumer.  Early 
this  spring  these  spokesman  spoke  op- 
timistically of  the  coming  wheat  harvests 
and  predicted  a  more  than  ample  sup- 
ply for  our  domestic  needs.  However,  a 
series  of  climatic  conditions  and  events 
raise  serious  doubts  abouT  those  fore- 
casts. There  are  prediction^  of  less  than 
an  adequate  supply  for  domestic  con- 
simiption.  Last  week,  in  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  released  figures  in- 
dicating that  our  wheat  reserves  can  be 
expected  to  remain  on  the  verge  of 
scarcity  for  at  least  another  year.  This 
condition  is  predicted  while  world  de- 
mand continues  to  increase.  This  situa- 
tion does  not  obtain  for  wheat  alone. 

The  lead  paragraph  hi  i  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  today  states] 

That  6.7  billion-bushel  coin  crop  you've 
heard  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  talk- 
ing about  has  been  cancelled  because  of 
rain  •   •  *. 

As  we  know,  com  is  the!  most  impor- 
tant feed  ingredient  in  producing  meat, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  milk.  A  loi  per  total  crop 
this  year  would  deal  a  severe  blow  to 
hopes  for  increased  production  of  these 
foods  and  thus  to  prospect?  for  lower  or 
at  least  only  moderately  rising  food 
prices  next  year.  The  shortage  in  this 
year's  harvest  cannot  be  made  up  by 
corn  from  last  year's  crop  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  lowest  in  26  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  thfese  facts  out 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  administration  to  the  need  to 
squarely  face  what  is  developing  inso- 
far as  our  food  supply  is  cmcerned.  The 
administration  must  take  ihe  appropri- 
ate steps  to  protect  the  Ajnerican  con- 
sumer by  restricting  the  uncontrolled  ex- 
port of  food  and  farm  prodilcts. 

This  past  winter  the  United  States 
and  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world  experienced  an  oil  and  gas  short- 
age. We  know  the  reason  f <  r  this.  It  was 
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the  tise  of  a  natural  resource  by  the  oil- 
producing  nations  as  a  tool  of  foreign 
policy.  Food  and  farm  products  are  a  re- 
source of  America.  They  must  be  allo- 
cated to  meet  our  domestic  needs  said 
serve  our  best  Interests  abroad. 

This  concept  was  cogently  set  forth 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  Herbert  Wilf ,  which 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
April  22,  1974.  The  article  merits  the 
reading  by  all  and  I  include  it  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

Use  of  AGBicTTi.Txnts  as  a  Tool,  Not  a  Girr 
(By  Herbert  WUf ) 

The  response  to  Arab  economic  imperial- 
ism, encouraged  by  the  Soviet  Union,  should 
be  simple,  direct,  effective.  We  have  the 
means  and  ability.  The  following  steps  can 
be  taken  Immediately: 

Establish  a  Farm  Product  Export  Board. 

Have  the  export  customer  submit  his  re- 
quest for  intended  purchases. 

Have  the  board  establish  each  customer's 
allotment,  based  on  our  total  amount  for 
export. 

According  to  economist  Elliot  Janeway. 
who  coined  the  term  "agri-power,"  America 
is  the  world's  granary,  and  ovir  ability  to 
produce  forces  foreign  governments  to  come 
to  us. 

The  Arab  bloc  nations  will  buy  over  $600- 
million  worth  of  food  from  the  United  States 
this  year.  We  could  have  affected  the  Arab 
oil  boycott  by  using  our  agri-power  against 
their  petro-power. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
for  the  last  half  of  1973  show  a  300  percent 
Increase  in  food  exports  to  the  Arab  coun- 
tries over  the  same  period  in  1972. 

Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
Iraq  are  the  countries  that  participated  in 
the  war  against  Israel.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  they  took  double  their  normal 
monthly  supply  in  September,  Just  prior  to 
their  surprise  attack  on  Yom  Klppur. 

Control  of  food  in  time  of  shortage  Is  a 
political  club.  Russia,  which  was  faced  with 
a  famine  in  1972,  purchased  our  wheat  at  a 
ridiculous  price,  partially  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayer  through  government 
subsidies. 

The  USSR  wlU  have  wheat  for  under- 
developed nations  whUe  we  run  short.  Is  this 
possible?  You  bet  it  is. 


Russia  has  sold  grain  to  Italy,  and  more 
recently  to  India,  to  avert  famine.  In  Oc- 
tober, the  United  States  cancelled  a  $3  billion 
debt  which  India  owed  us.  B\issla  then  sold 
two  million  tons  of  grain  to  India  for  cash. 

We  can  and  must  control  the  avaUable 
reserves  of  wheat  in  this  country.  We  can 
control  and  must  allocate  food  consistent 
with  our  needs  and  self -interests  abroad. 

Our  complete  lack  of  export  controls  and 
insatiable  world  demand  has  created  a  dan- 
gerous situation. 

At  this  stage  we  can  wait  for  the  crisis  due 
this  summer,  and  then  react  to  the  emer- 
gency with  a  shoot-from-the-hip  program. 
Or,  we  can  act  now  while  we  have  time  to 
think. 

The  administration  has  taken  the  position 
that  all  exports  are  helping  our  balance  of 
payments.  This  is  not  true,  because  there 
are  no  controls  and  we  are  paying  higher 
prices  at  home. 

A  good  program  for  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  include  the  following: 

All  grain  exports  would  have  a  20  percent 
excise  tax.  This  will  be  a  double-tiered  sys- 
tem which  will  not  affect  our  domestic 
economy. 

Special  arrangements  must  be  made  for 
those  countries  that  require  relief  assistance. 

It  Is  the  Job  of  the  U.N.,  not  America,  to 
provide  relief.  We  should  sell  our  food  to  the 
UJi.;  they  wUl  distribute  It  to  the  needy 
countries.  Members  of  the  Ulf.  can  then 
return  to  America  the  dollars  that  otherwise 
would  be  used  «^$ainst  us  In  international 
money  markets. 

The  present  administration  does  not  want 
a  Farm  Product  Export  Board,  because  It 
would  place  all  Information  out  In  the  open. 
They  feel  that  the  grain  companies  operated 
best  in  competitive  secrecy.  Too  many  of  our 
problems  today  are  a  direct  result  of  that 
govenunent  secrecy. 

Our  current  policy  relating  to  exports  Is 
codified  by  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969.  As  interpreted  by  this  administra- 
tion, all  three  of  the  following  criteria  must 
be  met  before  any  export  control  system  can 
t>e  Imposed:  scarcity  of  supply,  abnormal 
foreign  demand,  and  domestic  inflationary 
demand. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  three  of  these 
criteria  presently  exist,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  President  should  not  establish  the 
Farm  Product  Export  Board  now. 


BLACK  JUDGES  IMPROVE  QUALTTY 
OF  JUSTICE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
WWRL,  a  New  York  City  radio  station 
aired  an  editorial  on  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  black  judges  and  of  their  im- 
pact on  the  quality  of  justice. 

I  would  like  to  share  that  editorial 
with  my  colleagues,  for  it  makes  the  im- 
portant point  that  every  area  of  our 
national  life  can  be  strengthened  if  we 
permit  full  participation  by  all  of  our 
people  and  allow  the  best  of  our  Nation 
to  serve  us  regardless  of  race,  sex,  or 
economic  station. 

The  article  follows: 

Blacks  on  the  Bench 

There  are  now  some  325  black  Judges  sit- 
ting in  various  courts  across  the  nation. 
Just  10  years  ago  there  were  about  70.  Many 
critics  have  viewed  with  alarm  this  minority 
intrusion  into  what  used  to  be  the  majority's 
world. 

But  V^rWRL  believes  that  the  results  indi- 
cate that  any  changes  have  been  all  to  the 
good.  It's  true  that  most  black  Jurists  come 
from  humble  origins.  Because  of  this,  they 
understand  the  problems  c^  both  the  black 
and  the  poor.  Many  are  Inclined  to  be  lenient 
with  a  first  offender.  And  no  longer  Is  the 
testimony  of  a  policeman  regarded  as  some- 
thing not  to  be  challenged.  This  approach 
has  rubbed  off  on  many  white  ecdleagues.  As 
result,  the  Judicial  atmosphere  Is  not  the 
same  as  it  used  to  be.  Today's  disadvantaged 
defendant  has  a  better  chance  at  Justice. 

Black  Judges,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  no 
brief  with  violence.  They  often  are  tougher 
in  such  cases  than  their  white  counterparts. 

This  indicates  to  us,  as  we've  said  In  the 
past,  that  the  broader  the  talent  pool  the 
better  the  end  result  in  any  given  field. 
That's  why  we  keep  reminding  young  blacks 
that  the  future  does  indeed  belong  to  those 
who  prepare  for  it. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

May  your  strength  last  as  long  as  you 
live. — ^Deuteronomy  33:  25. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  whose  love 
never  falters,  whos2  light  never  fails,  and 
whose  life  never  fades,  we  bow  our  heads 
In  this  moment  of  meditation  to  open 
our  hearts  to  Thy  grace,  our  minds  to 
Thy  truth,  and  our  spirits  to  Thy  wisdom. 

To  our  human  strength  add  Thou  Thy 
divine  power;  to  our  human  love.  Thy 
divine  grace;  and  to  our  human  wis- 
dom. Thy  divine  truth  that  all  that  is 
right  and  good  may  come  to  new  life  in 
us  and  in  our  country. 

As  we  pray  do  Thou  forgive  what  we 
have  been,  help  us  to  amend  our  ways, 
and  by  Thy  spirit  direct  what  we  shall 
be;  that  Thou  mayest  come  into  the  full 
glory  of  Thy  creation  in  us  and  In  all 
men.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14354)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  National  School  Limch  Act,  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  certain  funds  to  pur- 
chase agricultural  commodities  for  dis- 
tribution to  schools,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 


Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1585.  An  act  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Wocdsy  Owl,"  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3458)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973.  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  agrees  to  a  conference  re- 
quested by  the  House  aa  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Young.  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3007)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal 
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year  1975,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Aboitrezk, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  McClure  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested. 

S.  2201 .  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  damage  claims  arising  out  of  cer- 
tain actions  by  the  United  States  in  opening 
certain  spillways  to  avoid  flooding  populated 
areas. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  14434, 
SPECIAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRI- 
ATION ACT,  1975 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  H.R.  14434,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  energy  research 
and  development  activities  of  certain 
departments,  independent  executive 
agencies,  bureaus,  offices,  and  commis- 
sions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-1123) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
14434)  "malcing  appropriations  for  energy 
research  and  development  activities  of  cer- 
tain departments,  independent  executive 
agencies,  bureaus,  offices,  and  commissions 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes."  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments nximbered  9  and  20. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  niun- 
bered  2,  3,  4,  6.  8.  10.  11.  12,  13,  14,  16,  18,  19, 
21,  and  22,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$142,298,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$261,278,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$453,970,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  1  and  17. 
Georoe  H.  Mahon, 

JaMIK    L.    WHrTTEN, 

Job  L.  Evins, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
Tom  Steed. 
John  M.  Slack, 
Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
John  J.  McFall, 
Eltobo  a.  Ceoerberg, 


GI.ENN       R 

amendment  17) 
Howard  W.  Robi^n, 
Joseph  M.  McDAfE, 
Earl  B.  Rttth 

Managers  on  the  Pait 
John  L.  McClell  k. 
John  C.  Stennis 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Alan  Bible, 
William  Proxmiri 
Joseph  M.  Monti  >ta 
Ernest  F.  Hollik  gs, 
Milton  R.  Toun( 
Roman  L.  Hruskj 
Hiram  L.  Fong, 
Mark  O.  Hatfiei^, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Charuis  McC 
Henrt  Beixmon, 

Managers  on  the  Pait 


Davi  s    (except 


M  iTHIAS, 


Joint  Explanatory  Sta^^ment  of  thx 
Committee  of  Conference 


of  the  House 
conference  on  the 
Houses  on  the 
to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
for   energ^y 
activities  of  cer- 
executlve 
Eind  commissions 
30,  1975,  and 
the   following 
and  the  Senate 
of  the  action 
and  recom- 
conference 


t^  o 


independent 


Hou^ 

effect 
mam  gers 


The  managers  on  the 
and  the  Senate  at  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate 
14434)     making    approprla  ions 
research  and  development 
tain    departments, 
agencies,  bureaus,  ofBces, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiune 
for   other    purposes,    subnet 
joint  statement  to  the 
in  explanation  of  the 
agreed  upon  by  the 
mended    in    the    accompanying 
report: 

chapter  ] 

Environmental  Protec  Hon  Agency 

Energy  Research  and   [Jevelopment 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Rep<  rted  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  manag  ;rs  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
provides  language  allowing  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  jto  hire  passenger 
motor  vehicles  and  to  hire,  operate,  and 
maintain  aircraft,  in  connection  with  their 
energy  research  and  devel<  pemnt  activities. 
Similar  authority  Is  avaUaple  to  the  agency 
in  connection  with  their 


June 


of  the  House. 

N. 


,  Jr.,; 
of  the  Senate. 


p4rt 


>ther  activities. 


Tie 


sol  M* 


De  etes 


111  [ 


St  rvey 


Provl  aes 


chapter 

National  Aeronautici 

Administra^on 

Amendment  No.  2: 
000  for   research   and 
poeed  by  the  Senate  instead 
proposed  by  the  House, 
thorlzation   for   the   $4,50< 
the  House  to  Initiate 
projects   is  still   pending, 
budget  estimate  for  this 

Amendment   No.   3 
language  proposed  by  the 
chapter 
Department  of  tht 
Geological 

Amendment  No.  4: 
sition  of  one  new  aircraft 
Senate. 

In  a  recent  budget 
Administration  there  was 
program  approximately 
this  bill  for  geothermal 
used  for  management  of 
The  managers  on  the  part 
Senate  are  in  agreement 
programming  shall  take 
as    the    actual    funding 
known  and  the  Departmeht 
submits  for  approval  a  f ori^al 
request  to  the  House  and 
on  Appropriations. 

Bureau  of  K 

Amsndment  No.  5 
000  for  mines  and  mineral 


and  Space 

Appropriates  $4,435,- 
devi  ilopment   as   pro- 
of $8,935,000  as 
legislative  au- 
,000  proposed  by 
demonstration 
and  there  Is  no 
imount. 

contingency 
House. 


IS 


Interior 


for  the  acqul- 
proposed  by  the 


$8)5 


!  pli  ce 
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308.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $137,- 
298,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sfnate.  The  net 
decrease  below  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  includes  an  addition  of  $3,000,000  for 
the  Hydrane  higb-BTU  g^ast^ation  project 
at  Morgantown,  West  Vlrginlja;  and  reduc- 
tions of  $4,000,000  for  researmi  on  stimula- 
tion of  petroleum  and  gas  production;  $1,- 
000,000  for  research  on  tar  s^d  and  heavy 
oil  production;  and  $10,000  lor  GSA  space 
costs.  I 

Amendemnt  No.  6:  Provides  Ithat  $103,600,- 
000  shall  remain  available  uniil  expended  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $100,500,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House! 

Office  of  Coal  Research 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $261,278,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenfes  Instead  of 
$283,400,000  as  proposed  by  Ihe  House  and 
$258,378,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
net  decrease  below  the  amou^it  proposed  by 
the  House  includes  an  addition  of  $5,000,000 
for  MHD  (magnetohydrodynatnics)  to  initi- 
ate design  and  planning  wqrk  on  an  en- 
'  gineering  test  facility  and  to  provide  for 
additional  research  on  MHD  techniques  and 
applications  at  the  Montana  College  of  Min- 
eral Science  and  Technology  ^nd  other  units 
of  the  Montana  University  Svstem;  and  re- 
ductions of  $27,100,000  for  'teloneer  plant" 
projects;  and  $22,000  for  GSA  space  costs. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Provides  $6,541,000  for 
administration  and  supervision  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $6,^63,000  as  pro 
posed  by  the  House. 

Fuel  Allocation,  Oil  and 

Amendment  No.  9:  Dele' 
viding  $2,000  for  official  rec 
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amendment  from  the 

a  proposal  to  re- 

000  provided  in 

iujvestigations  to  be 

jeothermal  leases. 

of  the  House  and 

that  no  such  re- 

untll  such  time 

requirements    are 

of  the  Interior 

reprogramming 

$enate  Committees 

nes 
App^prlates  $142,298,- 
instead  of  $144,- 


Programs 
language  pro- 
tion  and  rep- 
by    the 


resentatlon    expenses    as 
Bsnate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $69,' 
590,000  for  salaries  and  expenees  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $59hoo,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  1 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  In  agreement  that  funds  provided 
under  this  heading  for  reimbursements  to 
the  States  shall  only  be  used  for  validated 
costs  incurred  by  the  States  [and  local  gov- 
ernments for  specific  actlvltiejg  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act.  The 
FEA  is  directed  to  keep  the  Souse  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Appropriations  fully  In- 
formed on  the  criteria  and  guidelines  used 
in  the  distribution  of  these  funds. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Provides  language  au- 
thorizing $10,000,000  for  reimbursement  to 
State  and  local  public  agencies  as  authorized 
by  P\iblic  Law  93-275,  section  7(d),  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment    No.    12:    Apnroprlates    $26.- 

875,000  for  energy  conservatipn  and  analysis 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $27,- 

400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Ho^e. 

chapter  IV 

Atom.ic  Energy  Cominission 

Operating  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  13 
690,000  as  proposed  by  the 
of  $1,043,790,000  as  propose<i 

Amendment  No.  14:  Adds 
provides  that  no  funds  shall 
field  testing  of  nuclear  expl^si' 
covery  of  oil   and   gas,   as 
Senate. 


Apprfpriates  $1,032,- 

Senate   Instead 

by  the  House. 

language  which 

be  used  for  the 

ves  in  the  re- 

pk-oposed  by  the 


concei  ned 


The   conferees   are 
shortage  of  natural  gas.  While 
clear  explosives  for  the  stimulation 
ural  gas  in  FT  1975  is  incliided 
the   conferees  feel  that  thl; 
a    potentially    viable    methofi 
significant  new  amounts  of 
United  States.  For  example 
Power  Commission  staff 
mates  that  the  amount  of 
coverable  in  the  Rocky  Mouiitain 
fracturing    techniques, 
may  be  as  high  as  300  triUioi  t 


about   the 

a  ban  on  nu- 

of  nat- 

in  the  bUl, 

technology  is 

of   producing 

energy  for  the 

recent  Federal 

Included  estl- 

natural  gas  re- 

Region  by 

nuclear, 

cubic  feet. 


study 


Inc!  uding 


Plant  and  Capital  Equipment 
Amendment  No.  IS:  Appropriates  $453,970,- 
000  instead  of  $463,970,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $433,970,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Committee  of  Conference  is 
agreed  that  of  the  $20,000,000  added  above 
the  Senate  bill.  $17,000,000  is  applied  to  the 
process  equipment  modification — gaseous  dif- 
fusion plants  project,  and  $3,000,000  is  ap- 
plied to  the  cascade  uprating  program — 
gaseous  diffusion  plants. 

Department  of  the  Interior — Office  of 
the  Secretary 

Underground  and  Other  Electric  Power 
Transmission  Research 

Amendment  No.   16:  Appropriates  $8,498,- 

000   as   proposed   by   the  Senate  instead  of 

$8,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

chapter  v 

Department  of  Commerce 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 

Amendment  No.  17:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  $6,630,000  for 
"Operations,  Research,  and  Facilities"  in- 
stead of  $19,157,000  for  "Surveys,  Investiga- 
tions, and  Research"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  funds 
provided  are  for  reactivation  and  equipment 
costs  associated  with  the  Discoverer,  the  Sur- 
veyor and  the  Miller  Freeman  and  for  the 
cost  of  operating  and  manning  these  three 
vessels  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  63  days 
each  at  sea  in  Fiscal  Year  1975,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  surveys,  investigations 
and  research  connected  with  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  offshore  energy-related 
activities.  The  conferees  further  agree  that 
costs  for  such  other  operations  in  FY  1975 
which  are  not  associated  with  offshore  energy 
activities  shall  be  reviewed  in  the  normal 
procedure  for  FY  1975  appropriations. 

The  conferees  agree  further  that  all  gov- 
ernment agencies  shall  give  preference  to 
the  use  of  government  owned  and  operated 
vessels  in  contracting  for  work  in  connection 
with  offshore  energy  activities. 

Amendments  No.  18  and  19 :  Change  chap- 
ter numbers. 

Federal  Energy  Office 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $19,000,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  Expenses",  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $18,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

title  n 
General  provisions 

Amendment  No.  21:  Changes  title  heading. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Provides  language,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  limiting  the  pay- 
ment to  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  not  In  excess  of 
90  per  centum  of  the  standard  level  user 
charge  for  space  and  services. 

Conference  total — with  comparisons 

The  total  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1975  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  budget  estimate  total,  and 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  follows: 

Budget  estimate   $2,203,728,000 

House  bUl 2,269,828,000 

Senate  bill 2,219.716,000 

Conference  agreement 2,236,089,000 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with: 

Budget  estimate -|-3a,  361,  000 

House  bill   —33,739,000 

Senate  bill +16,373,000 

George  H.  Mahon, 
Jamb  L.  Whittbn, 


/ 


Joe  Ii.  Evins. 

Edward  P.  Boland, 

Tom  Steed, 

John  M.  Slack, 

Jttlia  Butler  Hansen, 

John  J   McFall, 

Elford  a.  Cederberg, 

Glenn  R.  Davis 

(except  amendment  17), 

Howard  W.  Robison, 

Joseph  M.  McDade, 

Earl  B.  RtrrH, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  L.  McClellan, 

John  C.  Stennis, 

John  O.  Pastore, 

Alan  Bible, 

William  Proxmire, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

Ernest  F.  Hollincs. 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Roman  L.  Hruska, 

Hiram  L.  Fong, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

Ted  Stevens. 

Charles  McC.   Mathias,  Jr., 

Henrt  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


NUCLEAR  PLANTS  FOR  EGYPT 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
not  be  too  anxious  to  criticize  President 
Nixon's  offer  to  provide  Egypt  with  a 
nuclear  generating  plant. 

I  am  not  exactly  overjoyed  with  the 
idea  of  nuclear  plants  in  the  Middle 
East.  But  the  administration  argues  that 
the  real  question  is  not  whether  the 
Egyptians  will  obtain  nuclear  plants,  but 
the  conditions  under  which  they  will 
obtain  them — under  the  guidance  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  that  point  of 
view. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  proposal  de- 
serves an  open-minded  but  complete  re- 
view by  the  Congress.  We  must  have  as- 
surances that  any  agreement  contains 
adequate  safeguards  to  prevent  nuclear 
materials  from  being  diverted  to  non- 
peaceful  purposes,  the  kinds  of  safe- 
guards which  the  Canadians  evidently 
did  not  have  when  they  constructed  a 
nuclear  powerplant  in  India. 

With  such  safeguards  included  in  the 
agreement  with  Egypt,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  may  well  make 
long-term  good  sense. 


NEED  FOR  EXTENDING  VETERANS' 
EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  28, 
the  House  passed  a  bill  extending  vet- 
erans' educational  benefits  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  days.  On  that  occasion,  I  re- 
luctantly gave  up  my  fight  to  pass  a  bill 
I  introduced  which  would  have  extended 
these  benefits  for  2  years.  I  did  so  only 
after  this  body  received  explicit  assur- 
ances that  the  House  and  Senate  would 
complete  all  necessary  action  on  pending 
veterans  legislation  by  the  end  of  June. 

I  come  to  you  today  alarmed  over  the 
lack  of  progress  in  adhering  to  the  terms 


of  this  agreement.  We  find  ourselves  a 
mere  1 1  days  from  June  30  and  no  closer 
than  we  were  on  May  28  to  having  this 
legislation  passed.  The  Senate  has  just 
today  scheduled  their  bill  for  considera- 
tion. Despite  the  lofty  assurances  made 
on  this  fioor,  our  veterans  find  them- 
selves perched  once  again  on  the  brink 
of  disaster. 

We  are  faced  with  the  imlikely  pros- 
pect of  having  the  Senate  pass  their  bill, 
having  a  conference  committee  complete 
final  action,  and  then  having  both 
Houses  ratify  the  final  report — in  only 
11  days. 

Must  we  once  again  make  excuses  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans 
who  see  the  date  of  June  30  looming 
ominously  close — a  day  on  which  many 
of  them  will  be  forced  to  prematurely 
terminate  their  educations  and  be  forced 
to  turn  either  to  an  uncertain  labor  mar- 
ket or  public  assistance. 

Whatever  they  do,  one  fact  will 
emerge.  It  was  due  to  the  inaction  and 
insensitivity  of  this  Congress  that  they 
were  deprived  of  the  education  that 
would  have  led  to  the  decent  job  and 
future  they  were  expecting. 

I,  for  one,  will  not  tolerate  the  Con- 
gress turning  its  back  on  the  brave  men 
who  risked  their  lives  in  defense  of  this 
Nation.  Therefore,  barring  any  spec- 
tacular progress.  I  will  seek  passage  of 
my  bill  which  will  allow  our  veterans  to 
continue  their  educations  for  2  more  im- 
interrupted  years.  I  hope  many  of  you 
will  join  me  in  this  effort  to  show  the 
veterans  of  today  that  the  Congress 
really  is  concerned  with  their  welfare. 


STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
BARBER  B.  CONABLE  OP  NEW 
YORK  CONCERNING  ECONOMIC 
LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  other 
Americans,  I  want  to  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent back  from  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  successful  mission  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  Like  other  Ameri- 
cans, I  am  proud  of  the  role  the  United 
States  has  played  there  and  am  grateful 
that  it  has  turned  out  so  well.  We  have 
come  to  accept  a  pattern  of  success  in 
foreign  affairs  to  the  point  where  we  are 
almost  taking  it  for  granted. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  about  our 
economic  policies.  We  are  far  from  tak- 
ing success  for  granted  there;  we  are 
confused  and  troubled.  I  want  to  urge 
the  President  to  address  economic  policy 
on  the  same  priority  level  that  he  has 
given  to  foreign  poUcy  during  recent 
months.  As  with  foreign  policy.  Congress 
finds  it  difficult  to  speak  with  one  voice 
about  economic  policy.  For  instance, 
some  congressional  leaders  recently  have 
been  urging  the  return  of  wage  and  price 
controls,  major  tax  cuts,  and  major  revi- 
sion of  business  incentives.  In  fact,  there 
appear  to  be  many  versions  of  the  appro- 
priate economic  policy  within  the  Ad- 
ministration itself.  We  are  reassured  that 
the  President  has  appointed  a  first-class 
economic  coordinator  in  Mr.  Rush,  but 
already  he  is  involved  in  a  somewhat  silly 
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confrontation  with  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  as  to  procedural  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  like  this  we  can- 
not afford  inattention  and  confusion  in 
economic  policy  any  more  than  we  can 
afford  confrontation  in  the  diplomatic 
and  military  sphere.  I  want  to  express 
the  real  hope  that  the  President  will 
address  the  inflation  issue,  of  so  great 
concern  to  the  American  people,  with 
great  vigor.  The  kind  of  leadership  pos- 
sible only  by  the  Presidency  is  needed  to 
restore  the  confidence  eroded  by  the 
sense  of  drift  and  defeatism  which  are 
major  contributing  factors  to  a  deeply 
troubled  economy,  an  Increasingly  dis- 
turbed consuming  public  and  a  gravely 
concerned  business  community. 


June 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Spjeaker,  I  make 
tlie  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  caU  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  303] 

Puqua  Bsuss 

Gray  Rlegle 

Hansen.  Wasb. 

Hastings 

Hcbert 

HoUfleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Ichord 

Jones.  N.C. 

Macdonald 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy.  NY. 

O'Hara 

PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 


Ashley 

Badillo 

Blatuik 

Brasco 

Bray 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Daniels. 

Domlntck  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dellunis 
Disss 
Diutiell 
Doni 
Eckhardt 
Fountain 
Fraser 
F^py 


Reld 


Rooney,  NY. 

Rose 

Ruppe 

Shuster 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steele 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tieman 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Widnall 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Young.  Alaska 
Young.  S.C. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  373 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

EXTENDED  PHASING   OF  POSTAL 
RATE  ADJUSTMENTS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1 170  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  1170 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
lor  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  411)  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  certain  rates  of  postage,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 


Committee  shall  rise  and  i  eport  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  auch  amefidments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  ttm  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  ak  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  then  to  to  final  pass- 
age without  Intervening  m  stlon  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  4  entleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Delanei  )  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1 170  provides  [or  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  d;bate  on  S.  411, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Cede,  with  respect  to  <ertain  rates  of 
postage. 

The  primary  purpose  of  S.  411  is  to 
provide  a  measure  of  re  lief  from  rising 
postal  rates  for  regular  rate,  nonprofit, 
and  other  preferred  n  te  publications 
mailed  under  second  clas  3  and  controlled 
circulation  rates  of  postage;  nonprofit 
third  class  rate  material ;  and  for  books, 
films,  sound  recordings,  jducational  ma- 
terials and  other  mail  m  itter  under  spe- 
cial fourth  class  rates  nf  postage.  This 
would  be  accomplished  1  y  extending  the 
"phasing-in"  period  fo  profit  mailers 
from  5  to  8  years  anc  extending  the 
"phasing-in"  period  for  i  onprofit  mailers 
from  10  to  16  years. 

The  total  cost  of  S.  HI  through  the 
end  of  the  proposed  ph  tsing  period  will 
be  approximately  $753  7  million.  The 
phasing  period  ends  in  1  188. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  resolution  1170  n  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  $.  411. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSONi  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  a  ;  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  prev  ously  explained. 
House  Resolution  1170  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  411,  (  xtended  phasing 
of  postal  rate  adjustme  it  bill,  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  o  [  general  debate. 
The  primary  purpose  of  S.  411  is  to 
extend  the  phasing  in  p  !riods  for  certain 
second,  third,  and  fouith  class  mailers 
to  reach  the  point  wh(  re  they  pay  the 
full  cost  of  delivering  t^eir  mail. 

The  Postal  Reorgani^tion  Act  of  1970 
provided  for  phasing  increases  in  postal 
rates  resulting  under  th  e  act.  The  period 
was  5  years  for  profit'  oriented  mailers 
and  10  years  for  nonpi  ofit  mailers.  The 
difference  between  th  s  full  and  the 
phased  rate,  revenue  bregone,  was  to 
be  appropriated  by  Coigress  each  year 
until  the  phasing  periods  were 
completed. 

This  bill  extends  the  jhasing  in  period 
for  profit  oriented  ma:  lers  from  5  to  8 
yeai-s  and  extends  the  :  )hasing  in  period 
for  nonprofit  mailers  fr  )m  10  to  16  years. 
The  bill  provides  that  i  o  rate  of  postage 
currently  in  effect  wduld  be  reduced. 
Finally  the  bill  provide  i  that  appropria- 
tion requests  of  the  FDstal  Service  are 
required  to  be  submitte  i  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  withou  t  revision,  though 
the  President  may  ms  ke  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  ccmmittee  repor  ;  contains  a  letter 
from  OMB  stating  str  )ng  opposition  to 
the  bill.  OMB  notes  th  at  existing  phase 
in  periods  are  alread;  costing  $1,600,- 
000,000  and  this  bill  wi  luld  add  an  addi- 
tional $753,700,000  to  hat  cost  through 
the  end  of  the  proposi  d  phasing  period 
in  1988. 
Minority  views  were  filed  by  Members 


Gross  and  Bafalis  oppos  ng  this  bill. 
They  object  to  taxpayer^  subsidizing 
publishers  in  even  larger  amounts  when 
excessive  Government  spending  is  a 
prime  cause  of  inflation.  T  ley  note  that 
the  full  Committee  on  Post  OflQce  and 
Civil  Service  considered  thi  s  bill  for  only 
22  minutes  before  reportin  [  it  out.  They 
conclude  that  "S.  411  is  si  ecial-interest 
legislation  in  its  worst  farm.  It  is  a 
blatant,  unjustified,  unwsrranted,  and 
totally  unconscionable  raic  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  does  pro- 
vide an  open  rule  with  i  o  waivers  or 
exceptions  and  I  recommend  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Spe-iker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennesseii. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Spei.ker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  and  3.  411,  which 
would  provide  a  measure  of  relief  to 
newspapers  and  magazines,  as  well  as 
nonprofit  materials  and  books,  now 
suffering  from  rising  posts!  rates. 

Under  the  present  law,  ii  icreases  in  the 
phasing  periods  authorizsd  for  postal 
rate  Increases  of  second  class  regular 
rate  matter — magazines  and  news 
papers — special  fourth  c  ass  matter — 
books  and  records — and  co  strolled  circu- 
lation publications  is  5  years.  S.  411 
would  extend  this  to  8  yea:  s. 

Increases  in  the  phising  periods 
autliorized  for  nonprofit  mail  matter  is 
now  10  years.  S.  411  wouU  increase  it  to 
16  years. 

Tills  measure  does  not  si  it  rates  for  the 
publications  I  have  mentioned,  but  it 
simply  phases  the  rates  ir  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  as  I  indicated. 

Since  May  of  1971,  second-class  regu- 
lar postal  rates  have  been  increased  by 
74  percent;  by  1976  it  is  sstimated  they 
will  increase  by  at  leas  217  percent. 
Although  prices  in  genera  I  are  going  up, 
no  publishing  cost  is  Increjasing  annually 
by  as  large  a  percentage  lis  postal  rates. 
These  enormous  increkses  in  postal 
rates  are  endangering  thejreading  public. 
The  costs  are  so  large  th»t  many  publi- 
cations simply  will  not  b^  able  to  absorb 
them,  and  there  is  a  real  danger  that 
several  newspapers  and  ])eriodicals  will 
be  forced  out  of  businiss  because  of 
higher  postage  cost.  Also,  the  activities 
of  thousands  of  nonprofi;  organizations 
and  educational  instituiions  could  be 
seriously  curtailed  If  this  measure  is  not 
enacted. 

I  am  particularly  cone  ;med  with  the 
provision  providing  for  additional  phas- 
ing for  special  rate  fourth-class  mail, 
which  embraces  books  and  other  educa- 
tional materials. 

Pi-om  19b3  until  1958,  aooks  were  the 
only  materials  in  this  srecial  category. 
In  1958  Congress  added  (ther  categories 
of  educational  materials  i  pon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Post  Off  ce  Department. 
Included  are  books,  16  millimeter  or 
narrower  film  strips,  whi  :h  are  not  sent 
to  commercial  theaters,  printed  music, 
printed  objective  test  materials  and  ac- 
cessories thereto,  used  by  or  on  behalf 
of  educational  institution !,  sound  record- 
inge.  playscripts  and  manuscripts  for 
books,  periodicals  and  music,  printed 
educational  reference  charts  and  loose- 
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leaf  pages  and  binders  therefor,  consist- 
ing of  medical  information  for  distribu- 
tion to  doctors,  hospitals,  medical  schools 
and  medical  students. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  a 
legal  and  practical  matter  no  significant 
amount  of  advertising  can  be  carried  in 
anything  shipped  under  special  rate 
fourth -class. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
special  rate  fourth  class  is  available,  not 
only  to  libraries  and  educational  institu- 
tions, but  to  the  general  public.  Any  citi- 
zen can  send  a  book  to  a  friend  or  ship 
parts  of  his  personal  library  to  a  college 
library  as  a  gift  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  shipment  of  books  to  book- 
stores, libraries,  and  other  individual 
consumers. 

Libraries  and  individuals  pay  the  post- 
age on  book  shipments  received  by  mail, 
and  libraries  receive  more  than  half 
their  incoming  volume  of  books  by  spe- 
cial rate  fourth-class  mail.  In  some  in- 
stances, especially  for  school  and  public 
libraries  in  rural  areas,  upward  of  90 
percent  of  new  volumes  come  through 
the  mail. 

The  more  libraries  must  spend  for 
postage,  the  less  they  have  to  spend  on 
materials.  Congress  first  gave  recogni- 
tion to  the  need  for  the  flow  of  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  scientific  materials 
through  the  mails  in  the  form  of  books 
in  1942.  The  growth  in  consumption  of 
books,  per  capita,  in  the  United  States 
to  the  highest  level  in  the  world  is  not 
unrelated  to  this  far-sighted  policy. 

In  1973  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
recommended  a  70-percent  increase  in 
postal  rates  for  books.  This  is  6  to  8  times 
greater  than  the  average  yearly  increase 
voted  by  the  Congress  over  the  period 
from  1940  to  1970.  Rate  increases  of  this 
magnitude  are  bound  to  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  distribution  and  consump- 
tion of  books  and  other  educational 
materials. 

As  we  all  know,  schools  and  libraries 
are  already  under  great  financial  pres- 
sure, and  since  over  50  percent  of  book 
shipments  through  the  mails  are  to 
schools,  libraries,  and  college  stores,  the 
impact  on  these  institutions  is  bound 
to  be  severe. 

The  purchase  of  materials  by  aca- 
demic and  public  libraries  consists,  over- 
whelmingly, of  books,  with  a  much 
smaller  amount  spent  for  magazines, 
journals,  and  newspapers.  A  survey,  con- 
ducted by  the  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.  for  the 
year  1968,  shows  that  university  and 
college  libraries  spent  73  percent  of 
their  fimds  for  books  and  19.9  percent 
for  periodicals,  while  public  libraries 
spent  86.1  percent  of  their  funds  for 
books,  and  7  percent  for  periodicals. 

Freedom  of  information  is  one  of  the 
top  priorities  in  our  coimtry  and,  his- 
torically, the  postal  rates  for  these  classes 
of  mail  have  been  kept  low  to  encourage 
the  free  flow  of  ideas.  The  data  contained 
in  these  magazines,  newspapers,  books, 
and  so  forth,  is  crucial  to  our  educational 
and  cultural  interest. 

It  is  a  small  cost  that  we  pay  by  vir- 
tue of  this  legislation  to  Insure  the  con- 
cept that  is  basic  to  our  democracy  that 
all  of  our  people  have  free  and  easy 


access  to  books  sind  other  printed  mate- 
rials and  to  insure  that  we  maintain  the 
free  flow  of  printed  words  throughout 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  <S.  411)  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  certain  rates  of  postage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hanlky). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOX.E 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  411) 
with  Mr.  Addabbo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley)  . 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  debating 
a  bill  of  great  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  By  passage  of  S.  411,  Con- 
gress will  reaffirm  the  principle  that  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
mail  is  to  provide  a  chaimel  through 
which  the  public  can  receive  printed 
news,  opinion,  and  charitable  solicita- 
tions and  publications  at  reasonable  cost. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  71  to  11.  The  Postal 
Service  Subcommittee  approved  the 
measure  by  an  8-to-O  vote,  and  the  full 
committee  ordered  the  bill  reported  by 
a  vote  of  23  to  2. 

S.  411  is  an  uncomplicated  bill  which 
makes  no  basic  changes  in  the  postal 
rate  policy  written  into  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970. 

In  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  we  provided  that  nonprofit  mailers 
in  certain  categories  be  given  a  total  of 
10  years  to  absorb  increased  rates 
promulgated  under  its  new  ratemaking 
provisions.  Commercial  mailers  of  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  class  special  rate 
material  were  given  5  years.  S.  411  would 
increase  these  periods  to  16  and  8  years 
respectively,  excluding  adve]:Using  mat- 
ter sent  under  the  regularOtwi  class 
bulk  rate. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  size  of 
subsequent  increases  was  severely  under- 
estimated and  the  ability  of  the  mailers 
to  adjust  rapidly  to  the  increases  was 
severely  overestimated.  "ITius  we  are 
faced  today  with  a  crisis  in  the  publish- 
ing industry  and  among  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations which,  no  matter  how  you  look 


at  it,  will  be  detrimental  to  the  American 
public. 

At  best,  the  extremely  heavy  postal 
rate  increases  already  placed  into  effect 
or  proposed  will  accelerate  a  trend  to- 
ward a  diminution  in  the  quality  of  mag- 
azines and  newspapers  and  the  creation 
of  pubUcations  aimed  at  narrowly  fo- 
cused, high  income  markets. 

At  worst,  they  will  mean  that  many 
commercial  and  nonprofit  publications 
will  severely  curtail  their  activities  or  go 
out  of  business  altogether.  And  nonprofit 
organizations,  libraries,  and  educational 
institutions  will  have  more  of  their  in- 
come diverted  away  from  the  purposes 
for  whch  they  were  created. 

From  any  of  these  perspectives,  the 
American  public  is  the  loser  because  of 
the  inexorable  reduction  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  a  broad  range  of  news,  opinions, 
and  charitable  activities  using  the  writ- 
ten word  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  in- 
creases have  been  staggering.  When  we 
add  Postal  Service  proposals  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
to  rate  schedules  approved  in  1972,  rates 
will  have  gone  up  since  1971  for  some  of 
the  categories  of  mail  affected  by  this 
bill  as  follows : 

For  commercial  magazines  and  news- 
papers, the  rates  will  rise  by  an  average 
of  217  percent.  For  many,  the  increases 
will  be  much  larger. 

For  nonprofit  publications,  the  aver- 
age increase  will  be  574  percent.  Some 
nonprofit  magazines  have  testified  that 
their  rates  will  soar  by  at  least  800  per- 
cent by  the  time  the  full  rate  is  achieved. 

For  small  commercial  and  nonprofit 
publications  mailing  within  the  county 
of  their  publication,  rates  will  rise  by  an 
average  of  334  per  cent. 

Nonprofit  bulk  mail  will  rise  by  about 
36  percent,  the  special  book  rate  by  150 
percent  and  the  library  rate  by  180 
to  200  percent. 

Much  of  the  discussion  concerning 
this  legislatoin  has  centered  around  the 
ability  of  those  affected  to  absorb  the 
increase  without  great  dislocation.  Gen- 
erally, opponents  have  cited  only  a  few 
publishing  giants  which  have  resources 
far  beyond  their  publishing  activities. 

Even  these  figures  are  misleading.  The 
minority  report  points  to  the  profits  of 
the  three  largest  publishers,  yet  two  of 
these  three  are  conglomerates  which  en- 
gage in  mauiy  profitable  activities  other 
than  publishing.  Time,  Inc.,  for  example, 
reports  that  less  than  half  of  its  income 
comes  from  its  publishing  ventures. 

And,  these  three  companies,  while  ac- 
coimting  for  13  percent  of  second  class 
regular  rate  volume,  will  generate  only 
5  percent  of  the  additional  cost  of  S.  411. 

And  the  minority  report  totally  ignores 
the  countless  magazines  which  operate 
on  a  perilous  profit  margin.  The  editor 
of  Southern  Living  and  Progressive 
Farmer  has  stated  that  rate  increases 
will  wipe  out  half  of  his  profit,  severely 
Umiting  his  ability  to  put  out  magazines 
of  broad  appeal. 

Last  year,  the  New  Republic  lost  $30.- 
000.  The  single  phased  increase  sched- 
uled in  July  will  double  that  loss.  The 
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publisher  of  a  well-known  literary  and 

cultural  magazine  informed  us  last  year 

that  the  Increased  rates  would  equal  his 

total  profit,  and  this  of  course  did  not 

include  the  new  increases  which  have 

since  been  proposed.  Reflecting  the  plight 

of  many  small  magazines.  Progressive 

magazine  has  never  shown  a  profit  and 

relies  on  donations  to  remain  alive.  With- 
out the  assistance  S.  411  provides,  many 

magazines  and  newspapers  will  be  placed 

in  mortal  financial  danger. 
And  when  we  look  at  the  industry  as  a 

whole,  the  picture  is  anything  but  bright. 

A  Price-Waterhouse  study  of  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  consumer  magazines 
shows  that  after  tax  profits  in  1972  were 
only  2.65  percent.  On  an  industrywide 
basis  in  1972,  postal  costs  amounted  to 
9  percent  of  revenue.  And  tliis  was  be- 
fore the  most  severe  increases  took  ef- 
fect. The  impact  will  begin  to  be  felt  most 
heavily  with  the  next  phased  increases 
scheduled  for  July  6,  1974. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  have  diffi- 
culty in  matching  increased  postal  costs 
with  Increases  in  advertising  and  sub- 
scription revenues.  Competition  for  the 
advertising  dollar  with  other  forms  of 
media  is  particularly  intense,  and  long- 
term  magazine  subscriptions  prevent 
dramatic  increases  in  this  form  of  rev- 
enue except  over  relatively  long  periods 
of  time.  In  addition,  many  other  devices 
which  would  be  used  to  cut  postal  costs 
have  already  been  instituted  by  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 
Many  have  already  reduced  the  size    thT^^.T.  !^f  .^""^  i-osiaii  service  to  cover 

in  other  words,  the  industry  has  already    to'SenSTthT'^SnerlL  n  pubSc  tlS? 
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tended  phasing  for  cotnmercial  publica- 
tions by  4  years  in  biennial  Increments. 
It  provided  permanent  subsidies  for  non- 
profit and  smaller  cofimercial  publica- 
tions, and  changed  thfe  size  and  weight 
limitations  for  parcels  mailed  from  first 
class  post  offices. 

In  contrast,  S.  411  r  lerely  extends  the 
phasing  periods  as  |  have  described 
above. 

The  cost  of  H.R.  892^  through  1980  was 
estimated  at  $865.5  mi  lion  and  the  per- 
manent subsidies  wou  d  have  cost  $84.4 
million  every  year  the  reafter.  The  pro- 
posed rates  now  peiiding  before  the 
Postal  Rate  Coram  is  iion  would  have 
raised  that  cost  to  a  >out  $1.15  billion 
through  1980  and  at  :  east  $100  million 
every  year  thereafter. 

On  the  other  hand   S.  411  will  cost 
a  total  of  $753.5  million  through  1988  and 
nothing   thereafter.   /  nd   this  cost  in- 
cludes the  rate  proposa  Is  currently  pend 
ing  before  the  Postal  F  ate  Commission. 

Finally,  S.  411  conta  ns  a  provision  re 
quiring  that  Postal  S  srvlce  approprla 
tions  requests  be  sent  to(  Congress  without 
revision  by  the  Presid^t.  The  President 
may,  however,  transml  b  his  own  recom 
mendations. 

This  language  merel  r  clarifies  our  in- 
tent when  we  passed  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  in  1970  which  speciflcal 
ly  exempted  the  Postal  Service  from  Fed- 
eral budget  laws.  It  woi  Id  simply  prevent 
OMB  from  altering  tl  le  appropriations 
requests  by  the  Postal  Service  to  cover 
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made  severe  adjustments-including  the    Srtl^nE  our  hisf:!^^."^  ..r*^"^  \^^'^'     -^T  ^"^  *^^*  ^"^^''^  Prospects  for  this 
discontinuance  of  some  pubUcatK--in    ffifl  t  h.  ^l^I^'^o^  '^f.  °\  Pfo^^ing,    industry  are  brighter  thatt  for  most  other 


discontinuance  of  some  publications in 

attempting  to  cope  with  the  postal  rate 
increases.  There  is  a  limit  to  what  they 
can  absorb  without  extension  of  phasing, 
and  extensive  testimony  has  convinced 
the  committee  that  the  limit  has  been 
reached. 

However,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
phasing  for  commercial  magazines  and 
newspapers  account  for  less  than  half  of 
the  modest  cost  of  S.  411.  Nonprofit  mail- 
ers will  be  significantly  aided  by  8.  411, 
and,  as  should  be  clear  to  all,  these  in- 
stitutions are  even  less  able  to  absorb 
heavy  postal  rate  increases  without  a 
serious  decline  In  the  services  which  they 
offer. 

As  a  representative  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  bluntly  stated  during 
our  hearings : 

The  postal  rate  Increases  will  not  allow  our 
pubUcatjIons  to  survive. 

Similar  comments  have  been  received 
from  representatives  of  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  Jewish  press  organizations, 
AFL-CIO  and  other  labor  unions,  vet- 
erans groups  such  as  the  American 
Legion.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
VFW,  the  American  Library  Association, 
and  many  other  nonprofit  groups.  All  of 
the  organizations  which  I  named  are 
supporting  S.  411. 

Last  year,  the  rule  was  defeated  on 
another  bill,  H.R.  8929,  which  dealt  with 
the  same  subject  matter  as  8.  411. 

H.R.  8929  was  a  far  more  complex  and 
expensive  bill  than  8.  411.  H.R.  8929  ex- 


tends the  phasing  per  ods  already  pro- 
vided by  law. 

I  strongly  urge  its  pai  sage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  C  lairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ani  opposed  to  the 
enactment  of  S.  411.  Tl  e  bill  Is  a  blatant 
unjustified,  unwarrante  3,  and  totally  un- 
conscionable raid  on  tl  e  Federal  Treas- 
ury. It  Is  special-inter  ;st  legislation  in 
its  worst  form. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  4o  emphasize  that 
this  bill  is  identical  In  purpose  to  H.R 


are  all  in  solid  agreement  in  the  same 
trough  with  the  more  simple  dip  Into 
the  Treasury  as  provide!  in  8.  411. 

I  would  also  urge  that  you  not  be  mis- 
led by  arguments  that  th  s  particular  bill 
is  needed — under  the  gul  se  of  promoting 
education  and  culture — t  >  help  financial- 
ly depressed  small  publiihers.  The  facts 
are  that  this  bill  will  subsidize  all  pub- 
lishers. 

The  facts  also  are  that  those  whose 
hearts  are  bleeding  hen;  today  for  the 
small  publisher  could  .rery  well  have 
made  an  exception  in  tliis  bill  for  that 
category  of  publisher. 

In  fact,  the  big  benefic  iaries  of  the  in- 
creased subsidies  are  th4  big  publishers. 
For  example,  the  comMnation  of  just 
three  publications— the  :  leader's  Digest, 
Time,  and  the  Wall  Strei  it  Journal— will 
get  25  percent  of  the  additional  subsidy 
that  is  being  proposed  f oj  so-called  legu- 
lar-rate  publications.  If,  Indeed,  the  tme 
intent  of  legislation  of  this  nature  were 
to  help  small  publishers,  $.  bill  could  have 
been  drafted  very  easily  that  would  have 
applied  only  to  publications  with  limited 
circulation  or  to  those  oontaining  little 
or  no  advertising.  1 

In  any  event,  the  basic  decision  that 
faces  us  today,  in  my  opiiiion,  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  vote  for  a  bill 
which  will  require  the  taxpayers  to  pick 
up  an  additional  $753  million  share  of 
publishers'  postal  costs — \n6.  whether  we 
are  going  to  take  this  action  in  view  of 
the  following  facts:         1 

First,  all  the  evidence^  available  con- 
clusively shows  that  the]  publishing  in- 
dustry today  is  in  good,  financial  condi- 
tion and  that  future  prospects  for  this 


through  the  mails,  a  n  latively  inexpen-  segments  of  the  economyf!  There  is  sim- 

Wl^  ^^.r^  by  which  tl  le  public  at  large  ply  no  evidence  that  rate  Increases  so  far 

hrP«Jf^r  *^^  P"nt«3  word.  The  bill  have  had  any  serious  adverse  financial 

breaks  no  new  groun^  but  merely  ex-  effect  on  this  industry.     ^ 


8929  which  the  House 
sider  last  year  on  July 
the  rule. 

Both  bills  would  gran ;  additional  large 
subsidies  to  magaziies,  newspapers 
books,  and  records  by  i  squiring  the  tax- 
payers to  pick  up  their  postal  costs.  The 


hill"!   dlffpr   oniv   <«   Tv  li\. -"«•  -"v^     v.uiieic«.    will   uc   Biving    to   mailers   oi 

Sl£ng?hetaSavl.'''^''^^'°"^^  f.!^°?i-1^2_  P.^^H^t^'    ^'^^^'    ^"^ 


bilking  the  taxpayers 

i:.R.  8929  was  more  (jomplicated- and 
would  have  cost  the  taj  payers  $865  mil- 
lion. 8.  411  is  less  compl  Icated— it  simply 
extends  the  phasing-in 
tional  3  years  for  profit 
6  yeai-s  for  nonprofit  publications 
will  cost  $753  million. 

Also,  S.  411  represent!  a  "compromise" 


various  lobbyists  with 


8929  have  now  been  « solved,  and  tliey 


refused  to  con- 
23  by  defeating 


Second,  postage  costs  for  publishers 
are  already  being  heavily  subsidized  by 
the  taxpayers  as  provide  1  In  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act.  The  publishers  are 
not  required  to  make  any  substantial 
contribution  to  institutional  costs.  And, 
by  reason  of  the  5-  and  ijo-year-phasing 
periods  already  in  the  1 
ers — imder  present  po 
picking  up  $1.6  billion  of 
the  publishers  should  n 

In  2  weeks,  perhaps  _. ,   „„ 

House  will  be  consideritig  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Postal  Service.  In 
eluded  in  this  bill  will  t 
foregone  subsidy  for  flse 
an    amount   of    $571 
amount — for  this  1  flsc_ 
$325  million  will  be  the  specific  subsidy 
Congress  will  be  giving  |  to  mailers  of 


the  taxpay- 

al    rates — are 

le  postal  costs 

be  paying. 

lext  week,  the 


the  revenue- 
year  1975  in 
Jion.    Of    this 
year  alone — 


periods  an  addi- 
publications  and 
and 


records  under  existing  law. 

Third,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  worst 
inflation  in  our  Nation's  history.  A  time 
such  as  this,  when  every  economist  in 
the  country  is  calling  for  reduced  Fed- 
eral spending  is  no  time  lor  Congress  to 
be  enacting  legislation  wjilch  will  com- 
mit the  Federal  Treasury  to  additional 
unbudgeted  and  uncalled  for  spending 


>  —  — -  -— »-»»/Kv.»*w  .  a,     i^wuii^i uiiiiac         »"»■.> itits^^x^vi    <uiu    uiii^aucii    luj 

only  In  that  the  diverj  ent  views  of  the    in  an  amount  of  $753  mllilon. 


respect  to  H.R. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  mlriority  views  on 
this  bill,  which  are  available  to  each 
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of  the  Members,  document  in  detail  the 
major  arguments  in  opposition  to  this 
legislaticm. 

However,  in  my  opinion,  the  overrid- 
ing, simple  issue,  is  whether  we  should 
vote  for  legislation  which  will  give  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  a  total  subsidy  of 
$38.7  million  over  the  next  6  years — 
when  it  is  already  getting  a  taxpayers' 
subsidy  of  $23.3  million — and  when  its 
financial  report  for  1973  shows  a  profit  of 
$23.3  million,  up  17  percent  from  1972. 

Or,  using  another  example,  should  we 
increase  Time's  existing  subsidy  of  $17.9 
millicm  to  $29.7  million — when  it  showed 
a  profit  last  year  of  $49.9  million,  an  in- 
crease of  30  percent  over  1972,  and  when 
its  first  quarter  earnings  for  1974  were 
up  22  percent  over  the  first  quarter  of 
1973? 

Ai-e  we  going  to  give  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest— which  now  enjoys  a  tax  subsidy  of 
$19.4  million — an  additional  $12.5  mil- 
lion, for  a  total  of  $32  million — in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able privately  owned  corporations  in 
America?  Its  May  1973  edition  alone 
carried  $8.1  million  in  advertising — a 
world  recoi*d  for  a  single  issue  of  any 
periodical. 

Remember  this,  I  would  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  that  it  was  these 
publications  and  many  others  that  con- 
tributed a  slush  fund  to  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Postal  Refonn  which 
backed  the  Postal  Reform  Act.  The 
Postal  Reorganization  Act — provided 
that  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  from 
then  on  out  would  fix  postal  rates.  It 
was  these  and  other  publishers  who  con- 
tributed between  $300,000  and  $400,000 
to  a  slush  fund  to  put  over  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  that  is  now  in  effect, 
and  which  they  now  refuse  to  live  with 
in  the  matter  of  rate  effectiveness. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Ml-.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  deserves  to  be  compli- 
mented, because  he  has  been  more  con- 
stant and  consistent  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  in  his  opposition 
to  the  creation  of  the  Postal  Corporation. 
I  have  on  previous  occasions  apologized 
publicly  to  the  gentleman  because  I  did 
not  follow  his  lead  and  vote  against  the 
Postal  Corporation.  That  is  why  I  find 
myself  quite  amazed  that  the  gentleman 
would  oppose  this  bill,  and  defend  the 
irresponsible  methods  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  in  the  way  they  have  In- 
creased the  rates  on  educational  and  cul- 
tural materials  going  through  the  mail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
conceive  of  how  any  Member  of  Congress 
can  vote  for  the  massive,  unjustified 
postal  rate  subsidies  contained  in  this 
bill  under  these  conditions,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  we  are  losing  a  desperate 
battle  against  inflation;  at  a  time  when 
the  average  taxpayer  is  hard  pressed  just 
to  make  ends  meet;  and  at  a  time  when 
his  own  costs  of  doing  business  with  the 
Postal  Service  have  risen — this  individ- 
ual citizen — ^have  risen  662^  percent  in  3 
years — which  costs,  incidentally,  no  one 
seems  interested  in  subsidizing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  massive,  unjusti- 
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fled  additional  subsidy  contained  in  this 
bill  is  reason  enough  for  its  defeat.  How- 
ever, there  is  another  provision  In  the 
bill  which  is  equally  onerous  and  which 
also  justifies  its  rejection. 

I  refer  to  section  3  of  the  bill  which 
has  the  effect  of  restricting  the  Presi- 
dent's presentation  of  the  Postal  Service 
budget.  The  language  in  this  section  re- 
quiies  the  President  to  ask  Congress  for 
the  subsidy  and  specifically  prevents  him 
from  making  any  revision  in  the  amounts 
to  be  included  in  his  budget.  This  is  an 
unprecedented  subversion  of  the  budget 
and  the  Accounting  Act.  It  is  a  brash  at- 
tempt to  make  sure  that  the  subsidies 
flow  unrestricted  into  the  coffers  of  the 
magazine,  newspaper,  and  book  publish- 
ers, contrary  to  any  sound  fiscal  man- 
agement. This  is  fiscal  irresponsibility  in 
a  refined  degree  and  certainly  is  an  addi- 
tional compelling  reason  for  rejecting 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  evening,  only 
about  18  hours  ago,  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  401  to  6  gave  its 
final  approval  to  a  so-called  Budget  Con- 
trol Act.  It  is  designed,  we  were  told,  to 
restore  fiscal  sanity  and  responsibility  in 
the  Federal  Government  through  the 
exercise  of  discipline  and  restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive branches,  discipline  and  restraints 
on  profligate  spending  which  is  fueling 
infiation  and  driving  the  Nation  toward 
insolvency. 

In  voting  for  that  measure  yesterday, 
did  401  Members  of  the  House  vote  to 
bring  the  budget  and  spending  under 
control,  or  did  they  merely  vote  for  legis- 
lation on  the  basis  of  which  they  could 
campaign  for  reelection?  To  those  who 
voted  for  the  Budget  Control  Act  I  say 
that  here  and  now,  with  S.  411,  is  their 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  they 
meant  what  they  said  by  their  vote.  Here 
is  their  opportunity  to  stop  a  $753  mil- 
lion raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  bad  legislation, 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the  Postal 
Service  is  exempt  from  the  Budget  Re- 
form Act  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  1970.  and 
reiteration  just  yesterday  in  a  letter  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  I  quote: 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  Budget  Reform  Act 
as  recently  reported  out  of  conference  does 
not  cover  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  I  only  referred  to  the  Budget 
Control  Act  on  the  basis  that  those  who 
voted  for  it  yesterday  must  have  accepted 
the  arguments  that  were  made  that  re- 
straints and  disciplines  upon  the  drains 
on  the  Federal  Treasury  were  the  issue, 
and  that  those  drains  must  be  stopped 
because  of  their  inflationary  pressures. 

This  is  the  only  reference  that  I  have 
made  here  today  to  the  Budget  Control 
Act,  and  it  was  certainly  implied  in  the 
votes  of  those  who  approved  it  that  they 
were  Interested  in  the  most  expeditious 


action  that  could  be  taken  to  put  these 
restraints  into  effect. 

By  voting  today  for  this  bill  for  a  $753 
million  raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury, 
the  Members  who  supported  yesterday's 
budget  control  legislation  will  be  re- 
pudiating their  votes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Do  I  understand  from 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  we  are  already  making 
exceptions  to  the  Budget  Control  Act 
which  we  just  passed  yesterday,  that 
the  $750  million  provided  for  in  this  bill 
will  be  an  exception  to  budgeted  items? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  it  will  have  to 
be.  It  is  unbudgeted.  It  may  never  be 
budgeted  if  this  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Further  as  I  understand 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  Budget  Control  Act  which 
we  passed  yesterday  does  not  apply  to 
this  legislation.  Money  in  this  bill  would 
be  excepted  from  the  Budget  Control 
Act?  Did  I  understand  correctly? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
Budget  Control  Act  was  to  put  restraints 
on  spending. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  how  many  such  excep- 
tions will  we  have  to  the  Budget  Control 
Act?  Will  this  be  just  the  first  one  of 
many? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  ac- 
curate in  my  understanding  of  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  that  we  have  legisla- 
tion here  that  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  and 
this  is  not  included  in  the  budget  and 
this  will  violate  the  budget  in  that 
amount? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  included  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  the  state- 
ment he  is  making  parUcularly  with  ref- 
erence to  Ills  opposition  to  this  so-called 
Postal  Reform  Act.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  voted  with  the  gentleman  in  oppos- 
ing that  when  it  was  initially  foisted  upon 
us. 

Is  it  not  true  that  under  that  act  the 
Post  Office  comes  imder  an  entirely  sep- 
arate arrangement,  where  the  Postmas- 
ter General,  or  whatever  we  call  the  head 
of  this  Corporation,  does  not  even  have 
to  go  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  but  has  a  sort  of  carte  blanche  to 
present  his  due  bill  to  the  Congress  in 
whatever  form  it  exists? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  how  much  money  in  this  particu- 
lar fiscal  year  we  are  still  picking  up  as 
a  postal  deficit? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Without  this  bUl.  if  aU 
the  requests  are  met,  we  wiD  appropriate 
$2  billion  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  So  we  have  $2  biUion 
this  year  to  pick  up  their  loss  in  operat- 
ing revenues.  And  was  it  not  the  theory 
when  we  passed  the  so-called  Postal  Re- 
form Act,  which,  in  my  judgment,  was 
not  reform,  but  retrogression,  that  this 
would  make  revenues  come  out  even  and 
we  would  not  have  any  more  postal  defi- 
cits. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right  and 
that  is  why  the  Congress  delegated  to  the 
Postal  Service  Corporation,  so-called,  the 
ability  to  fix  rates  through  the  Rate 
Commission. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I 
believe  the  Post  Office  ought  to  operate 
in  the  black  necessarily  or  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  a  moneymaking  operation. 
It  is  essentially  a  service.  But  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me,  is  there  any  less  defi- 
cit we  are  having  to  pay  for  than  we 
were  paying  for  when  Congress  and  the 
people  had  control  over  the  Post  Office? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  $2  billion  would  be 
the  largest  amount  ever  appropriated  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  And  let  me  say  this 
to  the  gentleman,  that  it  was  the  agree- 
ment to  provide  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, when  the  reorganization  took 
place,  with  approximately  $1  billion  a 
year  which  would  cover  postage  foregone, 
preferential  rates  for  nonprofit  publica- 
tions, and  so  on  and  so  forth,  but  this 
has  gone  far  beyond  anything  that  the 
Congress  contemplated. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  U  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  am  I  correct,  as  I  believe 
I  am,  in  the  summation  that  since  the 
so-called  Postal  Reform  Act  the  Postal 
Service  has  measurably  declined,  postal 
rates  have  measurably  increased,  and 
notwithstanding  that  fact  the  deficit  we 
are  picking  up  and  the  taxpayers  are 
paying  for  has  also  increased? 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  the  Postal  Service  operation  is  most 
extravagant.  There  is  no  question  about 
it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  if  he  has  visited 
the  imposing  quarters  of  the  Postmaster 
General  Mr.  Klassen.  Has  the  gentleman 
ever  visited  Mr.  Klassen's  quarters  in 
his  new  office? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  have  not  personally 
visited  his  new  quarters. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  imderstand  from  read- 
ing in  one  of  the  leading  newspapers 
here  in  Washington  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely sumptuous  with  alabaster  walls 
and  imported  rugs  and  the  very  finest 
of  everything,  all  at  the  expense  again 
of  the  taxpayer.  Furthermore,  that  there 
are  12  rooms  for  the  different  members 
of  the  board  which  are  seldom  used,  but 
are  furnished  in  the  same  sumptuous 
manner. 

I  think  that  this  goes  through  the 
leadership  or  the  appointees  of  the  Post- 


master General.  Certainly  I  think  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  should  rebel 
against  excessive  expenditure.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  bust  got  through 
saying  that  I  think  thefe  is  too  much  ex- 
travagance in  the  operartion  and  too  little 
solid  management  in  the  operation  of  the 
Postal  Service  as  it  nqw  exists. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Again  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  if  the  PostaA  Service  has  not 
diminished  throughout! the  country? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  ii  the  contention, 
and  I  agree.  j 

Mr.  CARTER.  As  anpbserver  and  as  a 
Member  who  has,  I  thiik,  the  second  or 
third  largest  number  ol  rural  post  offices 
in  the  Nation,  I  must  say  that  it  has 
diminished  immeasural  ly.  The  mail  serv 
ice  is  much  poorer.  Not  only  that,  I  have 
evidence  of  nepotism  i)i  the  program  in 
my  district. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think 
would  look  further,  he  would  find  not 
only  nepotism,  but  cronyism. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Does  fii^t-class  mail  now 
pay  its  own  way? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  firkt-class  mail  does 
pay  its  own  way  at  IC 
and  there  is  no  subsic^  for  the  citizens 
who  use  that  service. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  We  havk  told  people  who 
mail  letters  that  the  F  astal  Service  is  a 
business  operation  and  we  must  increase 
the  cost  of  first-class  i  tamps  so  that  it 
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Mr.  Chairman,  if  yoi^  believe  that  the 
classes  of  mail  provided  for  in  this 
bill  need  a  subsidy,  then 
sions  of  current  law  are 
quate  in  this  regard.  £  ,  411  is  a  blatant 
example  of  special  in  erest  legislation, 
and  there  is  no  rations  I  basis  to  support 
a  vote  in  favor  of  this  proposal.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Pistal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  was  to  get  politics  out  of 
the  ratemaking  proces^  in  the  hope  that 
the  new  Postal  Seriice  Corporation 
would  operate  in  a  businesslike  manner 
with  each  service  offered  paying  its  way. 
This  bill  is  definitely  a  departure  from 
this  concept.  I 

This  bill  is  also  inflationary  for  it  will 
commit  an  additional  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  in  Federal  spending  as 
an  unbudgeted  outlay]  Possibly,  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  th 
reported  this  bill  with 
after  a  grand  total  of 
liberations.  Someone  ii 
fast  one  with  S.  411,  ai 
gest  that  you  vote  agsbnst  this  raid  on 
the  Treasury.  j 

Passage  of  this  measure  would  create 
a  precedent  that  would  encourage  other 
postal  users  to  seek  siimlar  subsidies  and 
phase-in  extensions,  we  have  told  peo- 
ple who  mail  letters  thai  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  a  business  and  al  of  its  customers 
must  pay  a  rate  sufficient  to  finance  the 
service  provided  and  yet  we  come  in  here 
and  say  we  really  did  npt  mean  it  except 
for  individual  mailers 
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I  could  not  in  good  conscience  vote  for 
this  bill  in  its  present  fofm. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield 
of  the  full  committee, 
from  New  York  (Mr. 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Cha 
support  of  the  bill  S.  411. 

The  thrust  of  this  bill 
gressional  policy  in  the 
rates  for  certain  specified  \ 

As  you  know,  under  thep 
nization  Act  of  1970,  thii 
that  future  postal  rate  indreases  for  both 
commercial  and  nonprofitjmailers  needed 
to  be  phased  in.  This  was  necessary  in 
order  to  lessen  the  impart  of  these  in- 
creases and  thus  give  t^iese  mailers  a 
reasonable  time  to  adjust  to  the  substan- 
tial rate  increases  anticipated  as  a  result 
of  this  act.  I 

Prior  to  postal  reform,  ^nd  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  the  Congress  recog- 
nized that  the  service  provided  by  news 
publications  was  most  [desirable  and 
should  be  encouraged.  To  this  end,  postal 
rates  for  these  classes  of  mail  were  tradi- 
tionally low  and  did  not  b«ar  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Post  Office  t>epartment  for 
their  handling  and  delivery. 

This  long  standing  policy  was  revised 
with  passage  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  which  now  requires  each  class 
to  pay  all  its  attributable  costs  plus  a 
share  of  so-called  institutional  costs. 
Hence,  under  this  new  statutory  require- 
ment, the  new  postal  rat^s  would  reflect 
mammoth  increases  for  these  classes. 

Congress  recognized  that  the  resultant 
large  rate  increases  woi^d  have  disas- 
trously adverse  effects  on  these  mailers. 
Therefore,  it  established  the  policy  that 
rates  for  certain  classes  oi  mail  would  be 
phased  in  over  a  period  of  Itime. 

S.  411  reaffirms  this  postal  policy  and 
recognizes  that  the  original  period  for 
phasing  rates  is  not  sufficient.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  therefone,  is  merely  to 
provide  an  extension  of  the  period  for 
phasing  in  these  rate  increases — 3  addi- 
tional years  for  mailers  of  commercial 
publications,  except  regilar  third-class 
bulk  mail,  and  6  additisnal  years  for 
mailers  of  nonprofit  publ  cations. 

I  recognize  that  there  a  -e  certain  com- 
mercial publications  wiich  enjoy  a 
healthy  profit  factor  and,  if  taken  alone, 
would  not  need  this  legis]  ation.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  I  here  are  hun- 
dreds which  are  economic  lUy  marginal — 
whose  very  existence  is  threatened  by 
huge  postal  rate  increasep. 

Also,  thousands  of  publications  for  vet- 
erans' groups,  labor  orgajiizations,  con- 
sumer groups,  religious 
organizations,  are  serioi^ly  threatened 
by  these  rate  increases. 

The  question  is — shoul4  we,  as  policy- 
makers, deny  additional 
mailers  to  adjust  to  these 
or,  stated  another  way,  should  we  con- 
tinue present  law,  ignorini ;  the  disastrous 
results  which  are  sure  to  :  cUow? 

In  my  opinion,  we  can 
constituency  by  passing 
in  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation  that 
the  printed  news  media  n  main  vital  and 
viable.  Recent  events  havi !  demonstrated 
its  importance  to  the  coui  try.  No  matter 
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how  you  analyze  It,  freedom  of  the  press, 
recognized  by  our  Founding  Fathers  as 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  is  direct- 
ly endangered  by  high  postal  rates.  The 
Congress  should  do  all  that  it  can  to  pre- 
vent this  from  happening. 

I  want  to  make  one  otlier  point.  Con- 
trary to  public  belief,  the  subsidy  con- 
templated under  this  legislation  is  not 
solely  for  the  magazine  industry.  Ulti- 
mately, it  Is  a  direct  monetary  benefit 
for  the  public.  It  is  clear  that  many 
magazines  which  cannot  pass  the  in- 
crease on  to  the  consumer  will  soon  stop 
publishing.  Those  which  remain  will  not 
absorb  these  costs  but  will  pass  them  on 
to  their  subscribers.  The  eventual  bene- 
ficiaries then,  in  my  view,  are  the  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  who  will  pay  less  for 
magazines  and  continue  to  be  well  in- 
formed by  the  printed  media. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  been  reading  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles in  the  Washington  Post.  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  can  verify  some  of  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised  in  that 
series.  For  instance,  it  mentioned  that 
mail  costs  to  first  class  users  have  been 
increased  by  $1  billion  per  year  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  second-,  third-,  and 
fourth-class  users. 

Can  the  gentleman  verify  that? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
figures  came  from.  The  only  thing  is  that 

1  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  on  July 

2  and  3,  my  committee  will  have  open 
hearings  on  the  entire  question  as  it 
relates  to  Postal  Service.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanlet)  and  Mr. 
Wilson  have  scheduled  hearings  in  the 
next  month. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  reporter  got 
all  his  figures.  Some  of  the  information 
he  receives  from  our  committee.  Beyond 
that,  I  would  not  like  to  comment  on 
series  in  the  Washington  Post  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DERwmsKi) . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  411  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  reasonable  modification  of  postal 
policy. 

In  writing  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  the  Congress  properly  re- 
moved itself  from  the  process  of  fixing 
the  rates  of  postage  for  the  various  class- 
es of  mail.  However,  the  Congress,  at  the 
same  time,  established  the  policy  that 
the  impact  of  increased  rates  imder  the 
new  "break-even"  mandate  should  be 
minimized.  This  was  accomplished  by 
establishing  in  the  law  certain  phasing 
periods  for  profit  and  nonprofit  cate- 
gories of  mail. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  the  result 
of  a  reexamination  of  that  phasing  pol- 
icy. It  provides  for  an  extension  of  these 
i:hasing  periods  in  view  of  the  unex- 
pected and  unanticipated  postage  in- 
creases which  have  been  experienced  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  law. 


Under  this  legislation  the  phasing  pe- 
riod fer  certain  commercial  mail  matter 
is  increased  by  3  years,  to  a  total  of  8, 
rather  than  the  5  years  which  is  present- 
ly provided  by  law.  The  phasing  period 
for  nonprofit  mail  matter  is  increased 
by  6  years,  to  a  total  of  16.  While  I  am 
convinced  that  such  an  extension  of  the 
phasing  is  justified,  I  regard  it  as  a 
one-time  adjustment.  I  see  no  need  for, 
and  could  not  support,  an  indefinite  con- 
tinuation of  these  postal  subsidies. 

In  supporting  this  legislation,  my  con- 
cern is  for  the  smaller  publications  and 
journals  on  whom  the  rate  increases 
have  the  more  serious  effect.  While  relief 
will  be  granted  imder  this  bill  to  some 
who  are  not  in  as  great  a  need  for  it.  we 
cannot  exclude  a  few  while  we  give  it  to 
others.  Because  it  is  the  vital  dissemi- 
nation of  printed  information  and  ideas 
which  is  at  stake,  I  believe  we  should 
lean  in  favor  of  the  broad  approach  to 
make  sure  we  keep  in  business  those 
small  journals  which  have  meant  so 
much  to  our  Nation's  history. 

As  the  committee  report  quite  proper- 
ly points  out.  the  activities  of  thousands 
of  nonprofit  organizations  and  educa- 
tional institutions  could  be  seriously  cur- 
tailed if  S.  411  is  not  enacted.  Congress 
historically  has  provided  lower  rates  for 
the  nonprofit  classes  of  mail.  The  Post- 
al Reorganization  Act  continued  this  pol- 
icy, in  the  form  of  phased  rates,  and 
therefore  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  consistent  with  both  past  and 
present  congressional  policy. 

Of  course,  the  real  answer  is  that  the 
legislation  is  not  being  enacted  to  bene- 
fit the  publishers,  but  rather  to  benefit 
the  reading  public;  it  is  the  reader  who 
is  the  beneficiary  of  the  additional  sub- 
sidy since  it  would  guarantee  him  a 
variety  of  publications  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Publishers  are  not  that  different 
from  any  other  business;  if  their  profit 
margins  are  cut  too  severely,  they  will 
simply  elect  to  put  their  capital  Into 
a  different,  more  profitable,  business  en- 
terprise. Thus,  postal  costs  become  a 
material  consideration  as  to  whether  a 
large  publishing  house  will  use  its  capi- 
tal to  launch  new  publications  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  its  current  publica- 
tions, or  whether  it  will  put  that  capital 
into  other  ventures,  such  as  paper  manu- 
facturing or  other  allied  fields. 

It  is  also  obvious,  but  nevertheless  not 
well  imderstood,  that  a  large  circulation 
publication  is  not  necessarily  a  finan- 
cially sound  publication.  Conversely,  a 
small  circulation  publication  may  have 
a  very  healthy  financial  condition.  Large 
publications  can  be  and  often  are  a  very 
valuable  national  resource  that  should 
be  continued.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Life  magazine  was  killed  not  by  dis- 
interest on  the  part  of  its  readers,  but 
rather  by  a  decision  by  advertisers  that 
there  were  more  effective  ways  of  reach- 
ing the  market  that  the  advertisers 
wanted  to  reach.  Life  magazine  was 
widely  read  and  desired  by  many  diverse 
parts  of  our  society;  it  was  an  extremely 
valuable  communication  medium,  and 
and  the  country  is  poorer  for  its  loss. 

The  question  is  who  Is  the  ultimate 
loser:  Time,  Inc.,  or  the  American  peo- 
ple?  Immediately   after   suspension   of 


publication  of  Life  magazine,  the  stock 
of  Time.  Inc.  rebounded  sharply  on  the 
stock  market,  and  its  profit  structure  was 
substantially  improved.  Time,  Inc.  did 
not  need  a  larger  postal  subsidy  in  order 
to  make  money;  it  made  money  by  ceas- 
ing to  publish  Life  magazine.  However, 
it  did  need  a  larger  postal  subsidy  if  it 
was  going  to  continue  to  publish  that 
magazine.  Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
American  people  were  the  loser,  and  not 
Time.  Inc.  Time.  Inc.  is  now  making 
more  money,  but  the  American  people 
have  lost  an  irreplaceable  communication 
mediimi. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  requires  that  the 
budget  requests  of  the  Postal  Service  for 
public  service  and  revenue  foregone  ap- 
propriations be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  without  revision. 
The  effect  of  this  section  is  to  preclude 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
from  Indirectly  adjusting  postal  rates, 
because  any  revision  OMB  would  make 
in  the  revenue  foregone  appropriation 
would  have  an  effect  on  the  phased  rates 
the  mailer  is  required  to  pay  or  eliminate 
phasing  altogether.  While  the  objection 
of  OMB  to  this  provision  of  the  bill  can 
be  appreciated  from  the  standpoint  of 
preparhig  a  budget,  nevertheless  the  role 
of  postal  ratemaking  is  not  one  that  be- 
longs to  OMB.  The  Congress,  in  the  Pos- 
tal Reorganization  Act,  gave  this  autiior- 
ity  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  and 
the  Postal  Service. 

In  its  report  on  S.  411,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice states  that  it  does  not  oppose  section 
3  of  the  bill,  and  points  out  that  this 
provision  will  make  it  easier  for  Congress 
to  deal  with  revenue  foregone  appropria- 
tion requests. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  OMB  to 
intercede  into  the  postal  ratemaking 
procedure,  and  very  probably  they  would 
not  wish  to  do  so.  The  language  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  would  insure  this  sep- 
aration of  duties  and  authority. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  S.  411  is  significantly 
different  from  the  legislation  brought  be- 
fore the  House  last  year,  H.R.  8929.  That 
legislation  proposed  permanent  subsidies 
in  the  foi-m  of  a  onerthird  discount  on 
rates  for  the  first  100,000  copies  of  profit 
publications  and  the  first  250,000  copies 
of  nonprofit  publications.  It  provided  for 
biennial  phasing  rather  than  annual 
phasing  steps,  and  therefore  was  a  con- 
siderably broader  and  more  expensive 
proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  S.  411  deals 
strictly  with  an  extension  of  the  phasing 
periods  without  the  gimmicks  which 
were  built  into  the  prior  House  bill,  I  be- 
lieve S.  411  can  be  justified  and  I  urge 
its  approval. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiJl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
take  into  consideration  any  rate  in- 
creases that  may  take  place  in  the  mean- 
time over  that  extended  period  of  time; 
there  might  be  a  rate  increase  each  year 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No;  not  in  each 
year,  every  other  year  if  the  pattern  of 
labor-management  agreements  continue. 
But,  of  course,  we  cannot  speculate  on 
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that.  That  would  depend  on  the  contract 
that  the  Postal  Service  works  out  with 
its  employees. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
clarify  one  other  point:  H.R.  8929.  the 
rule  on  which  was  rejected,  had  a  basic 
price  tag  of  $700  million  above  S.  411. 
Therefore,  sJthough  I  must  honestly  ad- 
mit that  I  am  not  quite  as  effective  an 
economizer  as  is  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  I  nevertheless  submit  to  those 
Members  who  want  a  budgetary  justifi- 
cation for  supporting  this  bill  that  this 
bill  is  really  a  $700  million  reduction 
from  the  previous  proposal  that  was 
brought  to  the  floor,  on  which  a  rule  was 
rejected.  Also,  this  is  a  one-shot  adjust- 
ment. None  of  us  who  are  supporting  this 
measure  look  upon  it  as  something  that 
we  would  repeat.  All  we  are  providing  is 
a  one-time  adjustment,  3  years  for  profit 
publications  and  an  additional  6  years  for 
not  for  profit.  When  that  basic  period 
ends,  they  will  pay  the  full  cost  of  de- 
livery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  practical 

piece  of  legislation.  I  think  it  is  budg- 

etarily  soimd,  and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Hanley)  ,  for  working  so 
very  carefully  to  meet  the  objections  that 
were  expressed  by  our  colleagues  when 
we  brought  this  matter  to  the  floor  a  year 
ago  and  for  meeting  each  and  every 
one  of  the  legitimate  objections  that 
were  made  at  that  time  to  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  had  proposed  in  the  way  in 
which  he  has  through  this  legislation. 

The  patience  the  gentleman  has  used 
In  explaining  the  matter  within  the  sub- 
committee and  within  the  full  committee 
has  resulted,  I  might  say,  in  a  virtually 
unanimous  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiSce  and 
Civil  Service  for  the  legislation.  Only 
two  Members,  as  I  recall,  voted  against 
reporting  this  bill  favorably.  I  think  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  long,  hard  work  he  has 
put  in. 

I  know  that  the  people  who  will  be 
reading  books  and  the  children  who  will 
be  reading  books  and  using  books  in 
hbraries  and  schools  and  in  their  homes 
across  this  country  will  long  remember 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Jim  Hanley). 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  for  his  very  kind 
remarks. 

I  do  not  come  before  the  Members 
today  as  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Postal  Reform  Act,  because  It  is  riddled 
with  problems  and  because  of  some  of 
the  major  shortcomings  inherent  in  it 
which    motivated    the    hearings    which 
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were  held  on  this  parti(  ular  issue.  I  want 
the  Members  to  know  that  it  was  not 
taken  lightly  at  all.  In  fhe  previous  Con- 
gress 19  days  of  hearini  s  were  conducted 
on  this  subject,  and  in] this  Congress  an 
additional  2  days  of  hearings  were  held 
on  this  subject. 

The  Congress  made  a  mistake  back 
then  when  it  mandatjd  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  becom  s  self-sustaining. 
Hindsight  is  always  bei  ter,  and  for  what 
it  is  worth,  if  the  trac  itional  quality  of 
postal  service  is  goii  ,g  to  prevail  in 
America,  that  entity  <  an  never  become 
self-sustaining. 

There  have  been  a  i  aod  many  allega- 
tions hurled  against  tie  USPS.  Earlier 
one  of  the  Members  p<  sed  a  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  with  re- 
gard to  the  allegation  ttiat  the  first-class 
user  was  being  bilked  \»f  a  billion  dollars. 
For  what  it  is  worth,  that  was  a  very 
erroneous  statement,  o:  le  which  has  been 
responded  to  by  the  Pc  stmaster  General. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wis  i  to  go  a  httle  bit 
further  back  in  the  wi  ly  of  background. 
I  do  not  want  to  appei  ,r  to  be  defending 
the  Postmaster  Generil.  For  what  it  is 
worth,  the  Members  wi  11  be  hearing  from 
him  very  shortly  by  letter,  and  he  is 
going  to  ask  us  for  t  le  opportunity  to 
sit  with  us  in  order  to  <  iscuss  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  Postul  Service  and  to 
defend  some  of  the  alli  igations  that  have 
been  hurled  against  it.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Members  wil ;  take  him  up  on 
his  invitation. 

Beyond  his  willingn;ss  to  sit  with  us 
in  our  offices,  he  is  going  to  conduct 
of&ce  hours  up  here  o:  i  the  Hill  and  re- 
spond to  all  of  the  alli  igations  that  have 
been  hurled  against  that  entity,  the 
Postal  Service. 

Now,  the  problems  inherent  in  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  are  not  going 
to  be  resolved  by  the  issue  that  we  are 
debating  here  today.  T  liis  is  a  corrective 
interim  measure.  It  is  i  me  that  will  hope- 
fully prevent  the  deml  5e  and  destruction 
of  thousands  of  publii  ations  across  this 
country. 

Further  in  the  way  )f  backgroimd,  to- 
morrow I  will  be  int  oducing  a  bag  of 
rather  substantive  aiiendments  to  the 
Postal  Reorganizatior  Act.  In  July  we 
will  be  conducting  a  series  of  hearings. 
Our  leadoff  witness  will  be  the  Post- 
master General.  He  w  11  be  succeeded  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission. Hopefully,  th ;  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  involve  thenselves  heavily  in 
this  colloquy.  So  wha  ever  the  Members 
may  have  on  their  i  linds,  let  us  hear 
from  them  through  t  le  course  of  these 
hearings,  because  we  want  to  move  very 
positively  in  this  Con  jress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  eliminating  a  (  ood  number  of  the 
shortcomings  which  now  prevail  within 
the  system  and  which  are  resultant  from 
the  Postal  Reorganiza  tion  Act  of  1970. 

The  gentleman  fron  i  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
is  quite  correct  when  he  accuses  certain 
people  who  are  intere  ited  in  the  passage 
of  this  bill  of  exertini ;  their  efforts  back 
in  the  earlier  days  an  3  using  the  vehicle 
of  the  Citizens'  Committee  for  Postal 
Reform  to  provide  tie  momentum  that 
was  generated  within  this  body  and  the 
Senate  chamber  and  which,  in  turn,  re- 


sulted in  the  Postal  Reo^anization  Act 
of  1970. 

In  my  mind  there  is  lio  question  but 
that  the  Congress  made  a  rather  large 
mistake  back  then.  As  yoi  i  know,  my  po 
sition  was  somewhat  different  than 
what  was  contained  in  tliat  reorganiza- 
tion act,  but  that  plea  fe  11  on  deaf  ears. 
We  are  around  to  say,  "I  t  old  you  so,"  but 
that  is  all  academic.  The  mission  of  this 
Congress  from  this  point  on  is  to  do 
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whatever     is     necessary, 
speaking,  to  get  this  ent 
tracks,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  t^  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  that 
the  Postal  Service  will  neyer  become  self- 
sustaining. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  That  is  eorrect. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  genltleman  is  emi- 
nently correct.  As  long  as  you  pass  bills 
of  this  kind  and  raid  tie  Treasury  to 
pump  money  in,  of  cours  e  it  will  not  be. 
The  Postal  Service  couU  not  care  less 
where  they  get  their  mor  ey  from  as  long 
as  they  get  the  dough  tiey  need. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  condit  loned  my  state- 
ment that  the  tradition:  1  quality  of  the 
Postal  Service  as  it  is  known  to  the 
American  people  cannot  possibly  prevail 
imder  this  mandate.  Hack  when  our 
Founding  Fathers  were  \  writing  the  Con- 
stitution they  were  very  emphatic  about 
"reasonable  rates  for  all  classes  of  mail." 
Their  thinking  back  then  was  to  assure 
that  we  had  an  informel  citizenry  here 
in  America,  and  I  think  t  hey  did  a  pretty 
good  job  in  accomplish^  ig  that. 

However,  the  reorgan  zation  act  that 
we  are  working  under,  the  route  that  we 
are  taking  resulting  frcm  that  reorga- 
nization act,  is  going  to  i  jontinue  to  send 
the  rates  for  all  classes  c  f  mail  spiraling. 
So,  under  this  manda  ,e,  in  essence,  if 
the  American  people  thi  ik  that  10  cents 
is  a  lot  for  a  first-class  s  tamp,  if  I  might 
use  the  vernacular  of  tie  street,  "They 
ain't  seen  nothing  yet,"  unless  Congress 
moves  in  the  direction  o;  correcting  this. 
We  intend  to  do  this  ly  virtue  of  the 
amendments  that  I  have  already  referred 
to. 

You  have  a  situation  here  whereby 
that  entity  is  faced  with  the  strong  prob- 
ability of  a  decline  of  vc  lume  along  with 
an  ever-increasing  incrjase  in  the  cost 
of  operation.  For  examiile,  take  the  en- 
ergy problem  alone.  Wi  h  regard  to  the 
cost  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  a  1-cent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  t.  gallon  of  gaso- 
line is  reflected  in  the  pc  stal  overhead  by 
a  cost  of  $1.5  million.  £o,  therefore,  the 
cost  of  operation  increases  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  Yet  the  voli  ime  will  decline 
through  the  implementa  ;ion  of  electronic 
devices.  For  instance,  50on  the  Social 
Security  Administration  will  be  electron- 
ically transmitting  bene:  its  to  beneflciar- 
ies  across  America.  ITiat  constitutes 
about  a  matter  of  30  million  pieces  of 
mail  a  month  for  the  Pc  stal  Service.  The 
banking  industry  is  rapii  lly  moving  in  the 
direction  of  the  electrmic  transfer  of 
fimds,  void  of  any  neei  for  the  Postal 
Service. 
So,  as  I  say,  the  Postal  Service  is  faced 


with  a  decline  in  volume  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  hand,  an  increasing 
cost  of  overhead  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Con- 
gress to  do  something,  and  we  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  do  tliat  something  prior 
to  the  termination  of  the  93d  Congress. 
For  what  it  is  worth,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, in  no  degree  is  this  issue  today 
related  to  the  performance  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  per  se  but,  rather,  it  is 
designed  to  correct  the  shortcoming  I 
have  already  referred  to.  If  we  do  not 
move  in  this  direction,  you  will  soon  see 
the  demise  of  so  many  thousands  of  pub- 
lications across  the  country,  newspapers 
and  magazines  that  have  been  traditional 
in  their  commimlties  but  which  caimot 
cut  the  mustard  under  the  postal  rate 
hikes  that  they  fsice.  Nonprofit  rates,  as 
you  know,  under  this  mandate  can  spiral 
to  800  percent.  The  average  throughout 
the  magazine  industry  is  217  percent. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  so  much  that  you 
will  help  us  today  and  on  a  temporary 
basis  alleviate  this  acute  problem  by  sup- 
porting the  passage  of  S.  411. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  . 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  exercise  today — on  S. 
411— coming,  as  it  does,  on  the  heels  of 
yesterday's  reach  by  this  House  for  fis- 
cal responsibility  in  the  form  of  "budg- 
etary reform,"  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
indeed. 

As  I  read  the  situation,  S.  411  is  a  re- 
hash of  sorts — though  described  in  its  ac- 
companying report  as  a  "considerably 
more  modest"  version — of  H.R.  8929 
which  emerged  from  tliis  same  commit- 
tee last  year  but  which,  quite  properly  I 
think,  failed  to  see  the  light  of  day  when 
the  rule  thereon  was  defeated  last 
July  23d. 

The  subject  matter  both  bills  are— or 
were — concerned  with  is  the  same:  The 
phasing  period,  as  originally  set  imder 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
for  certain  commercial  mail  matter. 

As  is  mentioned  in  the  accompanying 
report,  that  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
marked  "a  new  and  significant  attempt 
to  provide  adequate  postal  service  for  the 
American  people."  It  is  a  proper  matter 
for  debate  whether  or  not  that  goal  has 
been  achieved  though,  certainly,  even  the 
most-ardent  supporters  of  "postal  re- 
form" have  to  admit  to  certain  disap- 
pointments. 

The  accompanying  report  also  goes 
on — and  again  quite  properly — ^to  note 
that — 

Congress  wisely  relinquished  the  respon- 
sibility for  setting  postal  rates  under  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

However,  it  must  be  clear  to  all  of  us 
that  it  is  precisely  that  business  that, 
with  the  offering  of  this  bUl,  we  are  about 
to  reenter. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  the  impact  of  recent 
postal-rate  increases  on  certain  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  has  been  harsh — 
especially  when  it  comes  to  the  publica- 
tions of  nonprofit  organizations  such  as, 
for  a  for-instanre,  the  "American  Legion 


magazine"  or  "Boys'  Life,"  as  well  as  for 
certain  other  magazines  of  limited  in- 
terest and,  therefore,  circulation,  in 
which  category  one  could  cite  numerous 
examples.  And,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
argue  that,  in  such  instances,  it  is  still 
eminently  within  the  right  of  the  Con- 
gress— &&  stated  in  the  accompanying 
report — to  continue  to  "set  basic  policies 
which  are  involved  in  postal  ratemak- 
ing." 

However,  as  is  so  often  the  case  around 
here  with  legislation  proffered  as  efforts 
to  correct,  or  alleviate,  certain  unfore- 
seen inequities,  the  bill  now  before  us 
adopts  not  the  rifleshot  approach  to 
the  areas  in  real  need  of  congressional 
concern  but  adopts,  instead,  that  fa- 
miliar shotgun  approach  that  attempts 
to  solve  all  problems  at  once,  and  hang 
the  taxpayer  in  the  process. 

For,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is— no  mat- 
ter how  one  slices  it,  and  no  matter  how 
more  modest  this  proposal  is  than  its 
immediate  predecessor  as  offered  by  the 
same  committee — that  S.  411  carries  an 
eventual  price  tag  to  the  taxpayer  of 
$753  million,  and  that  it  is  that  self- 
same taxpayer  who,  as  the  minority 
views  point  out,  is  already  shouldering 
an  onerous  burden  just  in  paying  for 
his  own,  unsubsidized  first-class  postage 
rates,  plus  a  frightful  toll  in  inflation, 
generally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  virtue  of  my  service, 
these  past  10  years,  on  what  is  now  called 
the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Gen- 
eral Government  Subcommittee  of  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  have 
sought  to  become  as  much  of  a  student 
as  possible  of  the  problems  of,  and  chal- 
lenges faced  by,  the  still -new  Postal 
Sei-vice  Corporation.  Some  years  back, 
before  postal  reform  was  voted  on,  I  even 
ventured  to  learn  as  much  as  I  could 
about  the  complexities  and  the  vagaries 
of  the  postal  ratemaking  process,  itself. 
And,  I  became  convinced — even  back 
then — that  there  was  a  need  for  Con- 
gress, if  it  was  to  stay  in  the  postal  rate- 
making  business,  to  adopt  the  rifieshot 
approach  as  opposed  to  the  shotgun  ap- 
proach as  once  again  resorted  to  in  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

And,  way  back  then — relatively  speak- 
ing— although  I  have  not  had  time  to 
look  up  my  exact  remarks,  I  believe  I  said 
that,  although  there  were  tmdoubtedly 
certain  kinds  of  publications  that  needed 
assistance,  if  they  were  to  survive  then- 
projected  postal-rate  increases,  on  the 
other  hand  if  I,  as  an  individual,  wished 
to  subscribe  through  the  mail  to  Time 
or  Newsweek  or  Sports  Illustrated, 
rather  than  to  bother  to  buy  the  same 
pubUcations  on  the  newsstands  which,  in 
fact,  is  the  case,  then  I  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  full  cost  of  having  such 
publications  delivered  to  my  house  with- 
out asking  my  neighbor  across  the  street 
who  had  no  interest  in  receiving  the  same 
publications  to  subsidize,  as  a  taxpayer, 
my  personal  desire  in  reading  material. 

And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  still  pre- 
cisely what  is  wrong  with  the  pending 
proposal;  and  basically  why,  despite  the 
acknowledged  need  for  some  legislative 
adjustments  with  regard  to  the  plight  of 


certain  publications.  I  cannot  vote  for 
the  pending  proposal. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  minority 
views — and  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  "minor- 
ity" in  this  instance  so  substantially  re- 
duced in  numbers,  even  though  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  impact  on  tliat  result  of  the 
fact  that  this  is,  after  aU.  an  election- 
year — the  publishing  industry,  already 
heavily  subsidized,  is  not  in  all  that  bad 
shape  at  the  present  as  it  is  sometimes 
pictured.  There  is,  as  I  so  well  know  by 
virtue  of  my  work  on  my  aforementioned 
subcommittee,  a  more  or  less  permanent 
public-service  and  revenue-foregone  sub- 
sidy which— built  into  the  postal  reform 
act — whelps  keep  postal  rates  generally 
lower,  and  is  at  least  of  indirect  benefit 
to  publishers.  Setting  postal  rates,  and 
assigning  them  fairly  among  the  various 
mail  classes  is  a  complex — a  very  highly 
complex — task,  and  one  can  well  argue 
with  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Postal 
Service  for  trying  to  do  so.  but  I  don't 
think  they  are  all  that  vrtde  of  the  mark. 
And,  so,  when— as  Is  pointed  out  in  the 
minority  views — I  read  that  enactment 
of  this  bill  will  increase  the  subsidy  avail- 
able to  the  already-profitable  Reader's 
Digest  by  $12.5  million  a  year;  to  Time 
magazine,  that  is  hardly  a  shaky  oper- 
ation, by  $11.8  million  a  year,  and  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal— that  affluent 
and  influential  publication  to  which  I 
would  probably  continue  to  subscribe  re- 
gardless of  the  mail  cost — ^by  an  addi- 
tional $15.3  million  a  year,  then  I  am 
certain  that  this  is  not  the  answer  to 
whatever  postal-rate  problems  are  really 
faced  by  our  publishing  industry,  today, 
no  matter  how  many  fine  words  are  car- 
ried in  this  bill's  accompanying  report 
about  the  need  for  "imiversal  commiml-  . 
cation,  [a]  ixjiicy  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  functioning  of  our  democ- 
racy." 

Mr.  Chairman,  next  week — as  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Appropriations 
subcommittee  I  have  already  men- 
tioned—I will  have  to  help  carry  the  bur- 
den on  this  same  floor  of  obtaining  my 
colleagues'  approval  of  the  postal  sub- 
sidies our  bill  will  recommend  to  them. 
I  anticipate  some  di£S^ulty  in  that  re- 
gard, as  one  who  sUU  believes  in  the  con- 
cept of  "postal  reform"  and  who,  what- 
ever my  own  disappointments  to  date  in 
how  that  concept  has  worked  out,  un- 
derstands full  well  how,  in  an  election 
year,  it  is  easy  and  tempting  to  inveigh 
against  the  failings  and,  even,  the  "ar- 
rogance," of  the  still-new  Postal  Service 
Corporation  and  of  those  who  are  trying 
to  make  it  a  workable  mechanism.  When 
our  subcommittee  brought  the  $230  mU- 
lion  additional  subsidy  item  for  that  Cor- 
poration to  the  House — in  the  so-called 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
earlier  this  year,  an  amendment  offered 
to  strike  the  same  from  that  bill  garnered 
97  votes  in  this  body  on  April  10,  of  this 
year.  It  wUl,  therefore,  be  extremely  in- 
teresting to  me  to  note  how  many.  If  any, 
of  those  same  97  Members  vote  for  s! 
411— the  bill  now  before  us — for  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  such  would  be  the  height 
of  inconsistency  and.  if  I  may  say  so.  of 
ii  responsibility. 
Mr.   GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
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such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Mal- 
lary). 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  in  considering  this 
bill  that  we  remind  ourselves  that  it  calls 
only  for  the  extended  phasing  in  of  full 
postal  rates.  It  does  not  call  for  the  per- 
manent subsidization  by  tax  dollars  of 
the  mailing  costs  for  communications  or 
publications  covered  under  the  terms  of 
thisbilL 

In  July  of  last  year,  I  opposed  H.R. 
8929  and  was  pleased  that  the  rule  for 
its  consideration  was  defeated.  I  op- 
E>osed  this  bill  because  it  reintroduced 
the  Congress  into  the  postal  ratemaking 
process.  I  also  opposed  it  because  it  pro- 
vided for  permanent  tax  subsidization  of 
certain  classes  of  mailers. 

The  Congress  established  the  principle 
In  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  that 
the  mailers,  and  not  the  taxpayers, 
should  ultimately  pay  the  cost  of  mail 
deliveries.  Despite  all  the  talk  that  we 
hear  these  days  criticizing  the  Postal 
Service  and  criticizing  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  I  stiU  believe  that 
the  principle  of  a  self-sustaining  Postal 
Service  was  soimd.  I  intend  to  continue 
to  sxipport  that  principle. 

This  is  an  extremely  expensive  bill. 
As    the    figures    show,    the    total    cost 
over    the    full    period    until     1988     is 
$753    million.    The    costs    will    proba- 
bly   be    substantially    higher    as    regu- 
lar postal  rates  rise  on  a  periodic  basis 
with  inflation  and,  therefore,  the  extend- 
ed phase-in  will  cost  much  more  than 
this.  I  have  real  resistance  to  voting  in 
favor  of  this  amount  of  subsidization  of 
postal  rates  without  a  substantial  show- 
ing of  need.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward  in  the  early  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  last  year  gives  real  evi- 
dence that  some  kind  of  rate  relief  is  both 
necessary  and  desirable.  The  amoimt  of 
increase  in  rates  for  both  profit  and  non- 
profit mailers  required  under  the  original 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  is  so  iiigh  that 
it  will  cause  serious  dislocations  for  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  mailers.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  term  of  years  for  the  phasing - 
in  of  full  rates  contemplated  in  tiiis  act — 
8  years  for  the  profit  mailers  and  16 
years  for  the  nonprofit  mailers — may  be 
excessive  in  some  cases. 

I  would  much  prefer  more  selective  leg- 
islation that  would  get  at  the  needs  of 
the  seriously  affected  mailers  and  would 
not  provide  generaUzed  rate  reUef  or  sub- 
sidies for  those  who  do  not  need  It.  Un- 
fortunately, the  legislative   problem  of 
trying  to  devise  selective  rate  relief  in  an 
equitable  and  technically  correct  man- 
ner is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. Therefore,  I  have  reluctantly  de- 
cided that  this  bill  which  does  provide 
significant  relief  is  an  appropriate  exer- 
cise for  this  Congress.  I,  therefore,  sup- 
port the  conctpt  of  this  extended  phas- 
ing of  postal  rates.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  this  legislation  will  help  to  promote 
the  dissemination  of  information  and 
opinion  in  our  country  and  thus  allow 
publishers  of  all  sorts  the  necessary  time 
to  make  economic  adjustments  caused 
by  the  large  postal  rate  increases  which 
they  must  face. 


Before  concluding,  I  ^uld  also  like  to 
point  out  that  legislation  is  now  being 
prepared  that  would  reject  the  princi- 
ple of  a  self-sufficient  Poetal  Service.  This 
legislation  would  call  for  permanent  taix- 
payer  subsidies  of  certain  mailers  and  it 
would,  by  doing  so,  reinlroduce  the  Con- 
gress into  the  messy  and  very  inappro- 
priate area  of  postal  ratemaking.  I  feel 
that  the  passage  of  thfc  bill  today  may 
reduce  some  of  the  vfery  heavy  pres- 
sures for  total  rejection  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Postal  Reprganization  Act 
and  will  permit  it  to  move  slowly — un- 
fortunately more  slo\wy  than  I  would 
prefer — toward  a  streabilined  and  self- 
sufficient  Postal  Servi 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  some  reluctance 
and  reservations,  I  ur^e  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
Members,  myself  incluaed,  have  received 
messages  urging  suppoflt  of  this  bill  from 
newspaper  publishers  a  ad  other  publish- 
ing concerns. 

I  am  a  publisher  riyself,  holding  a 
majority  interest  in  i  country  weekly 
newspaper  in  Pittsfleli  ,  111.  My  associ- 
ates, I  am  siue,  would  )e  glad  to  see  this 
stretch-out  of  rate  ir  creases  approved 
for  purely  financial  rei  isons.  But  I  hope, 
and  believe,  that  the:  and  most  other 
newspaper  people  in  he  Nation  would 
applaud  this  body  for  rejecting  the  bill. 
Most  newspaper  peo;  )le  view  with  con- 
cern the  level  of  Fe<  leral  subsidies  in 
private  life.  They  wai  it  the  budget  cut 
back,  as  a  way  to  coml  at  inflation.  They 
believe  in  a  private  en  erprise  paying  its 
own  way.  They  do  no ;  want  ever  to  be 
beholden  to  Govemm*  nt,  prizing  highly 
the  independence  of  <}overnment  dom- 
ination that  has  beeti  the  hallmark  of 
journalism  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic. 

Members  who  fear  i  etaliation  by  pub- 
lishers in  consequence  of  a  negative  vote 
misjudge  the  charac  «r  of  newspaper 
publishers. 

When  I  first  came  t(  Congress  I  helped 
to  eliminate  the  centu:  y-old  policy  under 
which  newspapers  wei  e  delivered  free  of 
charge  to  subscribers 


has  helped 

probably  the 

the  world. 

ger  because 


in  the  county  of 
publication.  Most  publishers  respected 
this  change,  and  they'wUl  respect,  too,  I 
believe,  the  phaseout  of  all  subsidies. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mfi.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  S.  411  which 
extends  the  period  f<r  phasing  of  cer- 
tain postal  rates.  Th«  goal  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  prevent  i -reparable  damage 
to  our  Nation's  divei  sifled  information 
distribution  system  w  lich  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  mails  to  reach  its  con- 
sumers. This  system  ncludes  profit  and 
nonprofit  newspapers  magazines,  and  a 
variety  of  publication  i,  sound  recordings, 
books,  film  and  othir  communications 
from  cultural,  educat  onal,  and  charita- 
ble organizations,  "flhe  system  allows 
groups  of  all  sizes  and  persuasions  to 
communicate  with  tiieir  members  and 
the  public  at  a  cost  most  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  it  allows  A  nerlcans,  rich  and 
poor,  rural  and  xttbin,  to  engage  In  a 
free  fiow  of  ideas  arfi  have  access  to  a 
variety  of  opinions,  e(valuations,  and  In- 
formation on  a  myria|d  of  subjects  which 
affect  their  lives.  In  feddition  it  helps  to 


encourage  Americans  to  eagage  in  chari- 
table causes.   This  syste^ 
Americsms  become  what 
best  informed  citizenry 
This  system  is  now  in 
of  infiation  and  because  of;  ruinous  postal 
rate  increases  which  wer^  made  neces- 
sary by  the  self-sufflcien<?y  requirement 
for  all  classes  of  mail  contained  In  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Ait  of   1970.  In 
thut  year,  Congress  created  an  independ- 
ent Postal  Service  Corporation  and  set 
the  goal  that  by  1984  each  class  of  mail 
would  pay  its  own  way  and  contribute  a 
fair  share  of  the  Postal  Service's  in- 
stitutional costs.  To  help  those  classes  of 
mail     which     had     beeri    traditionally 
favored  with  low  rates  because  of  their 
public  service  value  Congress  provided 
for  phasein  periods  foB  the  rate  in- 
creases. Back  in  1970  this  fell  seemed  rea- 
sonable and  wise,  but  we  did  not  antici- 
pate the  devastating  effe<its  of  these  rate 
increases  on  the  public  iservice-valued- 
classes  when  added  to  thd  worst  infiation 
in  25  years  and  shortages  in  many  ma- 
terials on  which  the  media  depends.  The 
Government  has  so  far  been  unable  to 
deal  effectively  with  thi«  infiation.  But 
the  bill  before  us,  S.  41 1,  can  provide 
much  needed  relief  to  thj  s  important  in- 
dustry just  as  we  have  done  for  other 
industries  whose  health  we  have  deter- 
mined to  be  vital  to  the  survival  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

S.  411  provides  for  a  3 -year  extension 
through  fiscal  year  1978  of  the  present 
phasein  period  for  commi  rcial  magazines 
and  newspapers — second  class  regular 
rate  matter — books  and  records — special 
fourth  class  matter — and  controlled  cir- 
culation publications.  Fo  r  nonprofit  mail 
matter — preferred  secon(  I  class  mail,  and 
third  class  bulk — and  mi  itter  sent  under 
the  special  fourth  class  library  rate  the 
phasein  period  would  be  extended  from 
10  to  16  years  through  fiscal  year  1987. 
To  insure  that  the  U.S  Postal  Service 
receives  the  appropriations  it  needs  to 
cover  the  costs  for  this  phasein  period 
and  other  public  service  costs,  and  to 
insure  that  Congress  maintains  its  con- 
trol over  general  ratemaking  poUcy, 
S.  411  requires  that  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  Postal  $ervice  for  such 
purposes  be  included  in(  the  President's 
budget  request  with  his  recommendations 
but  without  revision.  In 
ministration  has  shown  . . 
subsidizing  these  classei  of  mail  by  not 
including  the  necessary  amoimts  in  its 
budget  request.  This  tactic  is  xuiaccept- 
able. 

S.  411  is  similar  to    

4128)  I  cosponsored  wilh  former  Postal 
Subcommittee  Chaiimaa  Morris  Udall 
early  last  year.  Our  bill 
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offered  not  only 


an  extension  of  the  phasein  periods  but 

organizations  in 


additional  subsidies  for  __„ 

the  information  system  ]  lot  able  to  absorb 
all  of  the  phasein  inci  eases  and  other 
rate  charges  because  o:  their  small  op- 
erating capital  and  limited  circulation. 
When  the  House  defeat  sd  a  similar  sub- 
sidy bill  (H.R.  8929)  lasf ; 


to  approve  the  rule,  whieh  would  have  al- 
lowed its  consideratlor ,  on  the  floor  I 
realized  that  many  of  m  y  colleagues  were 
not  ready  to  provide  sue  h  costly  subsidies 


year  by  refusing 


even  to  save  some  of  these  marginal  op- 
erations. S.  411  is  a  compromise  which  I 
think  can  preserve  the  general  health  of 
and  comi>etition  in  the  information  sys- 
tem at  an  acceptable  cost.  This  bill  does 
accept  at  least  in  theory,  the  necessity 
of  ultimately  requiring  these  classes  of 
mail  to  pay  their  full  share  of  the  costs 
and  an  end  to  Federal  subsidies  for  this 
purpose.  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  consider  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  a  rapidly  shrinking  informa- 
tion system  and  vote  for  S.  411  which  al- 
lows the  remaining  diverse  elements  in 
the  system  more  time  to  adjust  to 
Government-mandated  postal  rate  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  411,  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  postal  rate  increase 
phase-In  periods  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  books. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
which  established  the  Postal  Service,  set 
as  its  guideline  that  every  class  of  mail 
eventually  pay  all  of  its  attributable  costs 
and  a  portion  of  institutional  or  over- 
head costs.  The  Congress  realized  at  the 
time  that  some  period  of  adjustment  for 
bulk  mailers  was  necessai'y  before  full 
implementation  of  rate  hikes.   Conse- 
quently, a  5-year  phase-in  period  was  al- 
lotted  to  commercial   mailers,   and    10 
years  was  granted  to  nonprofit  mailers. 
Since  its  enactment,  the  cost  savings 
expected  to  result  from  automation  and 
businesslike  management  of  the  Postal 
Service  have  never  materialized.  In  fact, 
due  to  inflation,  increased  labor  costs, 
"i  and  management  inefficiencies  the  budg- 
'  et  has  grown  by  10  percent  per  year  with 
ever-increasing  budget   deficits.   These 
deficits,  expected  to  reach  $385  million 
for  1974,  have  forced  excessive  rate  in- 
creases which  affect  bulk  mailers  most 
severely. 

The  failure  of  the  Postal  Service  to  live 
up  to  its  expectations  has  necessitated 
the  Congress  exercising  its  oversight 
fimction  to  review  and  extend  the  statu- 
tory phase-in  periods,  to  reduce  the  det- 
rimental effect  of  rate  increases  on  the 
flow  of  printed  material  through  the 
mails. 

The  primary  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  extend  the  phase-in  period  for 
second-class  regular  rate  matter — com- 
mercial magazines  and  newspapers — spe- 
cial fourth-class  matter — books  and  rec- 
ords— and  controlled  circulation  publica- 
tions from  the  present  5  to  8  years.  The 
phase-in  period  for  nonprofit  second- 
and  third-class  matter,  and  special 
fourth-class  library  matter  would  sim- 
ilarly be  extended  from  the  current  10  to 
16  years.  However,  S.  411  requires  that 
no  present  postal  rate  be  reduced  because 
of  the  extensions  of  the  phase-in  periods. 
It  is  important  to  realize  that  S.  411 
does  not  abridge  the  authority  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Setting  Commission;  nor 
does  it  provide  permanent  Government 
subsidies  for  the  classes  of  mail  in- 
volved. The  bill  leaves  unchanged  the 
goal  of  self-sufficiency  for  the  Postal 
Service,  and  It  insures  that  rate  increases 
will  not  damage  the  communications  in- 
dustry unfairly.  S.  411  grants  the  service 
a  further  period  to  improve  its  cost  effi- 


ciency, after  which  time  all  subsidy  will 
cease. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  dissemination 
of  ideas  and  opinions  through  the  mails 
has  a  critical  importance  for  America. 
The  value  of  the  mails  in  promoting  a 
well-informed  citizenry  is  extremely  im- 
portant in  today's  democracy. 

Throughout  our  history  the  postal 
rates  set  for  magazines  and  newspapers 
have  been  subsidized  to  promote  the  flow 
of  information.  Although  we  have  de- 
cided to  transform  the  Postal  Service 
into  an  independent  corporation,  it  is 
important  that  we  guarantee  that  the 
pursuit  of  fiscal  economy  does  not  impair 
the  freedom  and  vitality  of  the  press. 

The  rate  increases  for  second-class 
commercial  pubUcations  will  rise  by  an 
average  of  217  percent  through  1977 
over  the  pre-1971  rates,  and  if  postal 
costs  continue  to  increase,  the  rate  may 
reach  as  high  as  300  percent.  Most 
severely  injured  by  such  drastic  rate  in- 
creases will  be  hundreds  of  small  circula- 
tion newspapers  and  magazines,  which 
provide  essential  independent  opinions 
and  coverage  of  local  and  regional  news. 
Most  such  small  publications  depend  on 
the  mails  for  the  bulk  of  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  they  operate  on  a  slim  margin. 
In  the  event  of  their  demise  there  is  no 
competing  media  to  fill  the  gap;  only 
the  mail  can  serve  as  the  vehicle  of 
distribution. 

Without  subsidies  of  some  sort,  non- 
profit publications  will  be  burdened  by 
an  astounding  574-percent  average  in- 
crease in  postal  rates.  This  will  have  a 
crippling  effect  on  the  bulk  mailings  and 
newsletters  of  countless  charitable,  re- 
ligious, veterans,  and  civic  organizations. 
Rate  increases  as  high  as  200  percent 
will  add  to  the  costs  of  library  books, 
clearly  Increasing  library  expenses  and 
probably  forcing  a  curtailment  of  their 
services. 

The  total  estimated  cost,  in  revenue 
foregone,  of  S.  411  over  the  course  of  the 
phase-in  period  is  $753.7  mlUion.  Some 
have  called  this  biU  an  unjust  subsidy 
to  the  publishing  industry.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  funds  spent  will  provide 
the  financially  threatened  small  publica- 
tions and  nonprofit  organizations  with 
sufficient  time  to  absorb  increasing  postal 
costs  without  fatal  harm. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  as  we  enter  one  of  the 
most  crucial  periods  of  our  history  it  is 
essential  that  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion be  preserved.  The  enactment  of  S. 
411  will  assure  that  the  Postal  Service 
does  not  inadvertently  restrict  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  411  to  extend  the  phase-In 
period  of  rate  increases  for  specified 
classes  of  mail  under  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970.  This  legislation  Is 
designed  to  ease  the  serious  problems 
which  beset  publishers  and  libraries  as  a 
result  of  steeply  rising  postal  rates. 

Since  May  of  1971,  second-class  postal 
rates  for  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
Increased  74  percent.  Projected  rates  for 
mid-1976  are  300  percent  above  the  1971 
level.  These  actual  and  anticipated  rate 
hikes  have  already  contributed  to  the 
demise  of  several  highly  regarded  popu- 


lar magazines  including  Look,  Life,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  CoUier's. 
Many  other  publications  of  marginal 
profitability  face  possible  extinction  if 
projected  rate  increases  are  implemented 
by  1976.  Subscription  rates  for  publica- 
tions which  remain  in  business  will  con- 
tinue to  rise,  reducing  the  nimiber  of 
Americans  who  can  afford  them. 

Publications  produced  by  nonproflt  or- 
ganizations have  been  hardest  hit  by  sky- 
rocketing postal  rates.  The  expected  in- 
crease in  postal  rates  for  such  publica- 
tions during  the  10-year  period  ending 
in  1981  is  574  percent.  Religious,  educa- 
tional, labor,  scientific,  and  philanthrop- 
ic publications  are  among  those  affected 
by  these  rates.  Nearly  all  such  groups 
rely  upon  their  membership  as  subscrib- 
ers and  could  not  feasibly  shift  their 
sales  to  newsstands  to  avoid  the  burden 
of  higher  postal  rates. 

One  essential  commimity  service,  the 
local  Ubrary,  is  particularly  susceptible 
to  postal  rate  increases.  Mcmy  libraries 
outside  of  our  cities  deUver  books  and 
other  materials  on  loan  via  mail.  Sharp 
increases  in  fourth-class  postal  rates 
have  resulted  in  higher  library  operating 
costs.  Since  most  libraries  cannot  pass 
on  increased  costs  to  their  customers, 
higher  postal  rates  must  be  offset  by  re- 
duced acquisitions  or  cutbacks  in  library 
sei-vices. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  not 
change  the  provision  of  the  Postal  Re- 
oi^anization  Act  requiring  that  all 
classes  of  mail  become  economically  self- 
sustaining  in  the  future.  It  would  merely 
adjust  the  phase-in  period  of  that  pro- 
vision to  a  more  realistic  level.  When 
Congress  established  the  existing  phase- 
in  terms  for  ending  all  postal  subsidies 
in  1970,  the  subsequent  sharp  rise  in 
postal  rates  was  not  anticipated.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Postal  Or- 
ganization predicted  that  passage  of  leg- 
islation along  the  lines  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  would  result  in  lower 
postal  costs,  rather  than  in  increased  ex- 
penses which  have  been  passed  on  to  the 
consiuner  in  the  form  of  higher  rates. 

The  phase-in  extensions  provided  by 
this  legislation  would  sustain  limited 
Federal  subsidization  of  postal  rates  for 
certain  second-  and  fourth-class  mail  for 
an  additional  3  to  6  years.  Rates  for  non- 
profit publications,  local  newspapers, 
classroom  publications,  and  special  li- 
brary mailings  would  escalate  over  a  pe- 
riod of  16  rather  than  10  years.  Maga- 
zine and  newspaper  rates  would  rise  to 
cover  costs  by  1979  instead  of  1976. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  represents 
limited  relief  from  future  rate  hikes;  no 
postal  rates  presently  in  effect  would  be 
altered.  Yet  the  bill  would  help  to  main- 
tain adequate  library  services  and  to  pre- 
vent the  further  disappearance  of  pub- 
lications which  serve  the  public. 

The  postal  rate  increases  of  the  past 
few  years  have  been  an  economic  bur- 
den to  all  Americans.  They  have  placed 
a  particularly  heavy  strain  upon  the  writ- 
ten communications  media.  If  projected 
rate  hikes  are  implemented  during  the 
next  few  years,  the  diversity  of  thought 
expressed  in  print  will  inevitably  decline. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  safeguard 
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the  people's  access  to  information  and 
keep  communications  channels  open  by 
passing  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  utilize  my  final 
minute  by  reminding  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  legislation  passed  our 
subcommittee  unanimously,  it  was  an 
8-to-O  vote.  In  the  full  committee  the 
vote  was  23  to  2.  It  came  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  unanimously.  Hope- 
fully it  will  get  the  same  treatment  here 
in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
S.  411.  a  bUl  identical  to  H.R.  14194. 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  May  9  of  this 
year.  This  legislation  extending  the 
period  over  which  postal  rates  are  to  be 
implemented  for  second  class  and  other 
mail  categories  promulgated  under  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  future  of 
America's  community  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals, and  nonprofit  publications. 

It  is  imperative  that  a  free  society  be 
kept  Informed  of  national  and  world 
news  if  it  is  to  remain  free.  Second  class 
mail,  available  only  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  have  paid  subscribers, 
was  established  about  100  years  ago 
stemming  from  the  philosophy  which 
held  that  it  was  in  the  public  interest  to 
promote  the  widest  dissemination  of  in- 
formation possible.  Thus  these  publica- 
tions were  given  a  preferential  rate.  For 
years,  American  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals have  been  providing  news  to 
readers  In  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion. Reasonable  rates  were  seen  as  a 
principal  imderplnning  for  a  broad  di- 
versity of  publications  and  their  widest 
possible  circulation. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  was  passed  to  provide  much-needed 
reform  within  the  postal  system.  How- 
ever, with  the  frequent  postage  Increases 
coupled  with  the  high  percentage  in- 
creases in  postal  rates,  newspapers  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difiQcult  to  keep 
their  prices  within  the  range  of  the 
reader's  ability  to  pay.  These  rate  hikes 
are  placing  a  tremendous  hardship  on 
all  newspapers,  and  place  a  special  bur- 
den on  smaller  papers  which  operate  on 
a  low  margin  of  profit. 

S.  411  is  a  bipartisan  measure  which 
seeks  to  keep  existing  publications  alive 
while  necessary  changes  in  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  can  be  de- 
veloped by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress.  It  has  as  its  purpose  to  ex- 
tend the  implementation  of  postal  rate 
increases  over  an  8-year  period,  thus 
mEiking  it  easier  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  nonprofit  publications  to  ab- 
sorb the  new  rate  increases  and  to  ensure 
that  the  subsequent  rise  in  mailing  costs 
does  not  impair  the  publication  nor  the 
dissemination  of  news  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  passage 
of  S.  411  is  a  long-range  service  to  the 
American  public.  Additional  phasing-ln 
periods  for  increased  postage  rates  are 
vital  to  the  survival  of  such  mail  as  class- 
i*oom  and  library  materials;  for  nonprofit 
mailers  such  as  religious,  veterans,  labor, 
educational,  scientific,  farm,  and  chari- 
table organizations;  and  small  news- 
papers and  magazines  largely  dependent 


on  mall  subscriptions  raf  her  than  news- 
stand sales. 

If  these  groups  had  n|>t  been  afforded 
the  relief  of  additional  time  to  absorb 
the  unforeseen  and  drastic  postal  rate 
Increases,  it  would  have  meant  the  death 
of  many  of  them.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  opposition  by  a  few  people  who  point 
out  that  included  in  tjhe  phasing  are 
some  users  well  able  to  aHord  the  costs 
now.  The  fact  remains  that  75  percent  of 
the  beneficiaries  do  desperately  need  the 
extra  time,  and  there  is;  simply  no  equi- 
table   way  to  legislate  t  le  distinction. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  an 
editorial  from  the  Marc  ti  12,  1974,  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  on  tl  lis  subject: 
Postal  Squeeze  on  I^gazin es 
The  latest  hike  la  secoa  1-class  mftll  rates, 
and  those  now  in  proepi  ct  through  1977, 
speU  trouble  for  the  magaz  Ine  industry.  More 
Important,  these  steep  increases  add  up  to 
bad  news  for  a  self-gove*nlng  society  cru- 
cially dependent  upon  a  bi  oad  dissemination 
of  Information  and  divers!  ty  of  opinion. 

In  defending  severe  annual  boosts  in  sec- 
ond-class rates,  the  Posta  Service  contends 
that  It  Is  merely  complying  with  the  man- 
date of  Congress  that  eacl:  class  of  mall  in  a 
reorganized  "businesslike"  operation  pay  Its 
own  way. 

But  this  fetish  for  a  sin  pllstlc  profit-and- 
1068  approach  to  rates  blithely  Ignores  the 
national  policy,  prevailing  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  postal  system,  u  ider  which  a  mod- 
erate rate  structure  servini  ( the  people's  need 
to  be  well  informed  was  i  properly  regarded 
as  more  Important  than  black  Ink  In  the 
Post  Office  accounting  led  ger. 

This  reversal  of  policy  is  Inferentlally  ques- 
tioned now  by  the  Senati:  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee. Casting  doubt  on  how  truly  "busi- 
nesslike" the  postal  opera  .ion  Is  In  its  man- 
agement policies,  the  pani  1  concludes  that  a 
greater  measure  of  Treas  iry  financing  may 
well  be  the  only  alternatl\  e  to  splraling  rates 
higher  than  the  public  c  &n  be  expected  to 
pay. 

Certainly  for  many  Joui  nals  which  depend 
heavUy  on  maU  clrculatic  n — though  far  less 
so  for  major  metropollta  n  dailies  like  The 
News  whose  maU  subs<  riptions  represent 
fairly  negligible  proportl  ins  of  the  total — 
proposed  1977  rates  as  mi  ch  as  400  per  cent 
over  the  1971  schedule  would  pose  grave 
threats.  This  Is  particular  y  true  for  many  of 
the  small-circulation  oplr  Ion  Journals  which 
depend  primarily  on  subsc  rlption  rather  than 
advertising  revenues. 

In  any  event,  the  threat  foreseen  to  many 
periodicals,  especially  tlio  >e  dependent  more 
upon  subscription  rates  t  )an  upon  advertis- 
ing revenue,  is  one  needli  ig  relief  from  Con- 
gress. Even  from  the  stani  point  of  the  Postal 
Service's  insatiable  rev(  nue  demands.  It 
would  be  ironically  self  defeating  If  steep 
rate  hikes  led  to  the  dea  h  of  periodicals  or 
t3  deep  cuts  in  their  re  Mlership  stenmiing 
from  higher  subscription  rates.  But  far  more 
Important  than  the  stake  of  any  single  pub- 
lication, surely,  is  the  public  interest  In 
preserving  a  healthy  dlv«  rslty  of  viewpoints 
and  sources  of  Informal  on  In  an  Increas- 
ingly complex  society. 

I  want  to  emphasiz^  that  this  is  not 
an  open-ended  subsidy;  it  is  an  exten- 
sion of  a  temporary  oie,  enabling  eco- 
nomically marginal  publications  to  con- 
tinue to  exist.  The  esl  imated  total  cost 
through  the  end  of  the 
1987  is  $753.7  million 
money,  but  it  is  going  o  benefit  the  tax- 
payers. If  the  budget  capi  stand  the  strain 
of  simply  writing  off 
by  the  new  nuclear  InAa,  the  budget  can 
stand  the  strain  of  th  s  amount  to  ease 
the  burden  on  Rev.  Bpiy  Graham's  De- 
cision magazine;  the 
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magazine;  the  Jewish  Pre^  Association; 
the  Catholic  Press  Association;  the  At- 
lantic Monthly;  small  new$papers;  trade 
journals;  cultural,  educational,  scientific, 
and  opinion  periodicals;  Boys  Life; 
school  newspapers;  and  charitable  fund- 
raisers— and  ease  the  burden  on  their 
subscribers.  | 

With  captive  television  audiences  and 
with  limited  newsstand  space  dominated 
by  sex-oriented  magazines,  the  American 
public  more  than  ever  neeids  the  diverse 
opinions,  intellectual  stiQiulation,  and 
free  fiow  of  subject  matter  offered  by 
those  publications  which  d  spend  more  on 
subscriptions  than  advertisements  for 
solvency.  S.  411  is  a  souiid  investment 
in  a  free  press. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  tin  e  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow; ; : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Set  ate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem'bl  td.  That  section 
3626  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Subparagraph  ( 1 )  i«  ar  tended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "tenth"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "sixteenth"  and  by 
striking  out  the  word  "and 
semicolon. 

(2)  Subparagraph  (2)  is  an  tended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  the  worl  "former' 
tween  the  words  "under"  anl  "sections"; 

( B )  by  striking  out  "4452  (t ) ,": 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  vord  "fifth"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "eighth"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "euba action"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subjiaragraph";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  semicol<in  and  the  word 
"and". 

(3)  Immediately  below  subparagraph  (2), 
add  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(3)  the  rates  for  mall  ui^der  former  sec- 
tion 4452  (a)  shall  be  equ^l,  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  the  fifth  ye^r  following  the 
effecUve  date  of  the  first  rat  t  decision  appli 
cable  to  that  class  or  kind,  1  o  the  rates  that 
would  have  been  in  effect  i  or  such  mall  if 
this  subparagraph  had  not 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  sectlo  i 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  a  reduction 
in  any  rate  of  postage  In  (illect  and  being 
paid  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.   3.   Section   2009   of 
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following  the 


be- 


tltle   39,   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  a  Idlng  at  the  end 

budget  program 
statements    of 


thereof  the  following:  "The 
shall  also  Include  separat< 
the  amounts  which  the  Pcst»l  Service  re- 
quests to  be  appropriated  uider  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  section  2401  5f  this  title.  The 
President  shaU  include  thess  amounts,  with 
his  recommendations  but  \rlthout  revision, 
in  the  budget  transmitted  t«i  Congress  under 
section  11  of  title  31.". 


consit  ered 


phasing  period  in 
It  is  taxpayers' 


American  Legion 


Mr.   HANLEY    (during 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that    the    bill    be 
printed    in    the    Record 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
York? 

Mr.   GONZALEZ.  Mr. 
serving  the  right  to 
mean   that   if   the 
request  is  agreed  to  that 
precluded  from  offering 
this  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
that  the  answer  is  'No' 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr 
withdraw  my  reservation 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  th 


been  enacted.' 
1   of  this  Act 


the  reading) . 

unatiimous  consent 

as    read, 

and    open   to 


thi  >re  objection  to 
gentle  nan  from  New 

Chairman,  re- 

objec'  — this  does  not 

unai  limous-consent 

1  Members  will  be 

imendments  to 

IJhair  -vnW  state 
amendments 

Chairman,    I 
of  objection. 
;re  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  CHAPPEU. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chappell:  On 
page  2,  beginning  in  line  2,  strike  out  aU  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  down  through  line 
22  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

(2)  Subparagraph  (2)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and"  and 

(B)  Immediately  below  subparagraph  (2), 
add  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  rates  for  mall  for  in  county, 
weekly  and  classroom  publications,  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  the  eighth  year  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  first  rate  deci- 
sion applicable  to  that  class  or  kind,  to  the 
rates  that  would  have  been  In  effect  for 
such  mail  if  this  subparagraph  had  not  been 
enacted." 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  If  we  here  are 
trying  to  help  the  people  who  need  help, 
then  we  will  vote  for  this  amendment.  By 
the  very  nature  of  the  report  itself,  it  is 
shown  that  those  who  need  help  from 
this  kind  of  situation  we  are  in  today  are, 
first  of  all,  the  nonprofits.  The  report 
shows  that  those  are  the  ones  that  are 
worse  hit  by  this  present  situation.  All 
this  amendment  does  is  to  leave  the  non- 
profits in  the  bill,  which  means  that  they 
have  a  longer  period  to  phase-in,  as  this 
bill  provides,  and  adds  to  it  the  little 
weekly  newspapers  who  are  having  some 
problem  in  the  struggle  today. 

That  is  all  the  amendment  does. 

Let  me  explain.  If  the  Members  want 
to  help  the  nonprofit  publications— and 
they  are  the  ones  that  need  the  most 
help — and  if  they  want  to  help  the  little 
struggling  weekly  in  their  local  areas, 
then  they  will  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  all  of  us 
will  see  the  necessity  for  helping  those 
who  need  help  and  will  realize  that  this 
bill  primarily  gives  assistance  to  those 
people  who  need  help  the  least.  I  hope 
we  can  all  join  together  and  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Seventy  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM    C.4LL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
one  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  pres- 


ent. Pursuant  to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2, 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  shall 
be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  who  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Ml-.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  ask- 
ing a  question  and  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  what  is 
the  exact  intent  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  The  intent,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  my  amendment  is  to 
include  in  this  bill  only  nonprofit  pub- 
lications and  the  small  weekly  and  in- 
county  publications.  It  is  not  intended 
to  include  anyone  else,  only  those  cate- 
gories. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  strike  section 
3  of  the  bill;  does  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  This  would  not  strike 
section  3  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  strike  section 
3? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  No;  that  remains  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  two  biweekly 
newspapers.  How  can  we  handle  the  situ- 
ation, seriously,  where  we  have  one  news- 
paper coming  out  once  a  week  and  in  the 
same  area  we  have  a  newspaper  coming 
out  twice  a  week? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  This  is  intended  to 
take  care  of  that  kind  of  newspaper.  I  am 
trying  to  help  those  who  need  it,  and 
those  are  the  small  weekly,  biweddy,  and 
daily  newspapers. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  do.  Will  this  be 
done  by  regulation,  or  how  do  we  draw 
the  regulation  to  distinguish  between  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  a  towm  and  another 
biweekly  newspaper  in  another  com- 
munity? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  this 
amendment  so  I  may  offer  another  that 
would  make  that  clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  Uke  to 
see  the  wording  and  see  whether  or  not 
it  is  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  will  have  it  for  the 
gentleman.  All  it  would  do  is  add  "those 
publications  with  5,000  circulation  or 
less"  which  would  reach  the  problems 
the  gentleman  here  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  FORD.  Further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  is  the  gentleman  talking  about 
only  weekly  newspapers? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  As  this  gentleman 
has  just  pointed  out,  we  are  talking  about 
the  smaller  publications,  which  are  the 
ones  in  trouble,  and  under  this  proposi- 
tion we  would  include  the  in-county 
publications. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  the  in-county  classi- 
fication means  something  in  the  postal 
code,  and  it  does  not  mean  weeklies.  It 
means  any  publication,  daily  or  weekly  or 
any  other  periodical,  magazine,  or  news- 
paper so  long  as  It  is  mailed  within  the 
county  of  its  distribution,  and  that  would 


include  Cook  County,  111.,  In  which  Chi- 
cago is  located,  so  I  do  no',  think  the 
gentleman  should  leave  the  impression 
this  is  a  minor  matter. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  The  point  I  am  get- 
ting at  is  this  is  to  be  modified  with  the 
phrase  "less  than  5,000  circulation"  and 
this  would  be  done  to  meet  the  "less  than 
5,000  circulation"  publications  whether 
profit  or  nonprofit  and  whether  dailies 
or  weeklies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  gentleman's  request? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  just 
want  to  be  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  will  give  us  sufficient  time  to 
question  him  on  this  amendment,  since 
it  came  to  us  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  know  what  we 
are  dealing  with.  I  do  not  say  that  face- 
tiously, because  we  have  not  had  the 
chance  to  absorb  the  total  impact  of 
his  amendment,  but  I  do  not  object  with 
the  imderstanding  that  the  gentleman 
will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
go  through  this  matter. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest the  gentleman  look  at  the  amend- 
ment. Again,  the  amendment  was  drafted 
by  counsel  for  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  he  assures  me 
that  the  amendment  is  written  so  as  to 
meet  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  just  expressed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da to  withdraw  his  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CHAPPELL 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chappell:  On 
page  2.  beginning  in  line  2,  strike  out  all 
of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  down  through 
line  22  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

(2)  Subparagraph  (2)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  th©  period  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and"  and 

(B)  Immediately  below  subparagraph  (2). 
add  the  foUowlng  new  subparagraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  rates  for  mall  for  publications 
of  5,000  copies  or  less  in  county,  weekly  and 
classroom  publications,  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  the  eighth  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  first  rate  decision  appli- 
cable to  that  class  or  kind,  to  the  rates  that 
wovUd  have  been  In  effect  for  such  maU  of 
this  subparagraph   had  not  been  enacted." 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  explained  the  amendment 
and  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
amendment  sufficiently.  I  hope  all  of  us 
will  join  together  in  helping  these  people 
who  need  the  help  and  leaving  those  peo- 
ple who  are  able  to  phase  in  imder  the 
present  schedule  to  pay  their  proper 
share. 

As  I  understand,  the  first-class  user, 
the  letter  user  today  pays  125  percent 
of  his  cost.  That  means  he  is  subsidizing 
right  off  the  top  25  percent  of  those  who 
are  otherwise  users  of  the  mail  services. 

This  bill  very  clearly  shows  us  we  are 
going  to  spend  about  S750  million  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  It  shows  that  those 
who  are  most  able  are  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  benefit  most  by  the  subsidy.  So 
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I  think  it  is  only  fair  and  proper  to  help 
those  who  need  help  and  take  cognizance 
of  those  today,  the  little  people  who  are 
using  the  letter  services,  and  we  ought 
to  give  them  some  consideration.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  refuse  to  take  this 
kind  of  approach,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  letter  user  today  is  the  one 
carrying  the  burden  and  that  there  is 
no  indication  anywhere  that  the  big 
publishers  of  this  country  have  any  seri- 
ous financial  problem  deserving  of  this 
subsidy  provided  by  the  bill.  I  hope  we 
will  join  our  efforts  in  the  passage  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  would 
hope  in  the  discussion  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  we  would  have  some  clarifi- 
cation as  to  this  cutoff,  this  5,000  cir- 
culation cutoff.  As  I  imderstand  the 
amendment,  it  would  refer  to  daily  pubU- 
cations  of  5,000  circulation  or  below  and 
weekly. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Yes,  sir;  hut  it  is  pri- 
marily for  the  small  publisher  and  would 
exclude  those  of  5,000  or  more  circulation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  would  be  a  constitu- 
tional classification  or  not.  There  would 
be  a  degree  of  arbitrariness  in  suggest- 
ing that  publications  of  5,000  circulation 
or  more  are  necessarily  so  affluent  that 
they  would  not  deserve  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment given  those  with  a  circulation  below 
5,000.  This  is  a  point  I  would  hope  we 
would  discuss,  because  I  think  it  is  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  beheve  the  classi- 
fication is  a  constitutional  one.  The  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  give  help  where  help  is  needed  and  not 
to  subsidize  those  most  able  to  carry 
their  part  of  the  Postal  Service  costs  to- 
day. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  support 
the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come 
from  the  committee  and  to  the  fioor.  It 
represents  a  considerable  degree  of  com- 
promise by  everyone  concerned  with  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation, whether  we  are  talking  about 
books  are  propaganda  in  Ubraries,  in 
schools,  in  homes. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  raises  a 
very  good  question  about  the  amend- 
ment when  he  suggests  that  the  amend- 
ment may  have  constitutional  implica- 
tions. I  am  informed  by  counsel  that  the 
reason  this  kind  of  cutoff  was  not  used 
during  the  years  that  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  setting  rates  is 
because  there  always  was  a  question 
raised  about  whether  it  was  constitu- 
tional to  do  so. 

I  suppose  if  the  House  wants  to  try  it, 
it  can  adopt  it  and  let  some  newspaper  go 
through  the  expense  of  taking  it  to  covut. 
When  we  talk  about  publications  as  being 
profit  or  nonprofit  publications,  the  fact 
that  we  classify  pubhcations  as  "for  prof- 
it" does  not  necessarily  mean  they  are  in 
fact  making  a  profit.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  look  at  a  newstand  and  see  the  va- 
cancies, or  the  spaces  filled  with  some- 
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thing  else  which  used  to  be  taken  up  by 
news  magazines — ^not  jus  i  little  ones,  but 
some  of  the  largest,  old  est,  best  estab- 
lished news  magazines  |n  this  country 
which  were  there  up  uitil  just  a  few 
years  ago  and  are  no  Idnger  being  en- 
joyed by  anyone  of  any  i  Lge.  So,  it  is  not 
just  the  little  guy  who  i  s  being  gobbled 
up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  talk  to  any  farmer 
about  the  number  of  pu  >lications  avail- 
able to  him  now  as  comp  ared  to  what  he 
had  available  to  him  5  or  10  years 
ago.  He  has  already  read  n  his  magazines 
that  it  has  been  the  s  jdden  input  of 
postal  rate  increases  tha  t  has  led  to  the 
demise  of  that  type  of  pi  iblication  where 
the  trend  is  to  subscribe  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time 

Not  every  one  of  the  ]  tublications  can 
pass  on  a  new  raise  inst  intly  to  its  cus- 
tomers. They  have  cortractual  agree- 
ments for  years  down  t]  le  road,  and  sdl 
we  are  doing  is — not  cuiting  their  rate, 
not  saying  that  they  she  uld  not  pay  the 
full  cost  of  carrying  the  mail — we  are 
simply  saying  that  insU  ad  of  dropping 
this  on  them  over  a  peric  d  of  5  years,  we 
wUl  drop  it  on  them  ov(ir  a  period  of  8 
years;  take  8  steps  to  g«  t  the  same  dis- 
tance we  would  go  in  5  st(  ps. 

All  we  are  trying  to  ilo  is  soften  the 
impact.  Let  us  remember  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  consimisr's  bill  here.  If 
we  want  to  increase,  as  we  do  here,  the 
cost  of  carrying  the  pub  ication  through 
the  mail  to  a  person  wh )  is  going  to  re- 
ceive it  by  150  to  300  pei  cent,  depending 
on  its  size,  that  is  what  the  rate  ultimate- 
ly does.  We  must  recognize  that  we 
should  not  pass  on  to  kll  the  users  of 
books  in  this  country  t|iat  kind  of  jolt 
all  at  once.  So,  this  legtelation  will  give 
them  the  full  shot,  150,  200,  300  percent, 
depending  on  what  kind  of  publication 
we  are  talking  about,  bjt  let  us  spread 
it  over  3  additional  ye  irs  so  that  the 
consumer  is  not  getting  lit  with  all  of  it 
at  one  time. 

We  are  talking  here  about  revenue 
deferred  not  to  exceed  $1 8  miUion  a  year. 
We  are  not  talking  abo  it  profits  to  big 
corporations.  We  are  '  alking  about  a 
saving  in  the  cost  to  t  tie  consvmier  of 
books  and  other  publications,  the  major 
source  of  education,  foi  the  most  part, 
for  most  of  the  people  in  this  country, 
and  particularly  in  the  t  aral  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  vast  i  lajority  of  these 
materials  get  into  peoi>le's  hands  and 
get  there  by  being  can  led  by  the  U.S. 
mail. 

It  was  when  this  cou  titry  was  a  pre- 
dominantly rural  count]  y  that  we  recog- 
nized that  if  people  not  living  in  the  big 
cities  where  libraries  vtere  available  to 
them  were  going  to  hav«  access  to  learn- 
ing and  knowledge,  the  U.S.  post  ofBce 
was  going  to  have  to  be  the  Unk  to  bring 
it  to  them.  If  you  want  to  tell  the  user 
that  we  are  going  to  increase  the  cost  of 
that  privilege  by  300  peicent  in  one  shot 
because  somehow  somel^ody  thinks  that 
is  contributing  to  balancing  the  budget, 
then  vote  against  this  I  till,  but  it  is  not 
going  to  do  so.  It  is  n(t  going  to  close 
the  sumptuous  quarters  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General  and  it  is  not  going  to  de- 
crease the  cost  of  a  fin  t  class  stamp. 
However,  I  am  fearfu  that  the  Chap- 
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pell  amendment  literally  fills  the  bill. 
If  that  is  what  the  Members  want  to  do, 
they  should  vote  for  the  amendment.  I 
urge  the  Members  not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Tchairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  emphasize  that 
we  really  cannot  understand  the  full  im- 
pact of  this  amendment. 

There  may  be  many  a  n^ajor  periodi- 
cal in  our  districts  which  serve  our  con- 
stitutents  which  will  not  be  at  all  aided 
by  this  amendment.  The  question  comes 
up,  when  we  use  this  apprcach,  whether 
it  is  fair  to  attack  because  c  f  size.  I  think 
most  Members,  being  objective,  would 
claim  that  is  not  a  fair  app  roach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  li  ce  to  read  the 
statement  made  on  the  flo<  r  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  month  ago  by  our  hit  hly  respected 
senior  Senator  from  Arizoi  la,  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

I  quote  from  the  statement: 

During  the  eight-year 
through     1972,     718    new 
launched.   However,  by   1973 
percent  of  these  magazines 
being   published.   Of   the   71{ 
tlons,  only  205  were  still  alive 
signifies  an  overall  death  rat< 
meaning  less  than  3   In   10 
vlval. 

With  this  vulnerability,  tiere  Is  a  very 
real  danger  that  many  more  i  tewspapers  and 
periodicals  will  be  forced  to  i[o  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  higher  r'ostaje  costs.  Those 
which  do  survive  may  be  drastically  changed 
in  format  or  frequency  of  publication.  In- 
stead of  offering  the  public  ja  great  variety 
of  viewpoints  and  information  on  general 
issues  and  events,  publicaticjns  may  be  far 
less  responsive  to  public  needs.  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  no  one  can  predict  what  changes 
in  society  may  be  set  in  motion  If  the  peo- 
ple can  no  longer  select  from  among  a  vast 
range   of   informative   printed   materials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  poini  here  is  that 
Chappell  amendment  totsJly  diverts  this 
bill  from  its  intended  purpose.  It  does 
not  stimulate  the  effective  service  to  the 
public  that  we  foresee  as  needed  in  this 
3-year  phasing  period.  Let  fne  emphasize 
that  we  are  speaking  of  a  3-year  phasing 
period,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
bill.  I  strongly  urge  that  tl^e  amendment 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chau-- 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition 
ment.  I  rise  in  support  o: 
extends  the  phasing  peril 
increases  for  certain  class 
ciflcally,  this  bill  is  designed  to  provide  a 
measure  of  relief  from]  rising  postal 
rates  for  regular  rate,  nonprofit,  and 
other  preferred  rate  publications  mailed 
imder  second  class  and  controlled  cir- 
culation rates  of  postage;]  for  nonprofit 
third  class  rate  material; 
films,  soimd  recordings,  aid  educational 
materials  under  special  f  oijrth  class  rates 
of  postage. 

This  objective  is  accoi 
bill  by  increasing  from 
the  period  of  adjustmen 
for    preferred    second    cl; 
third  class,  and  special  foiirth  class  and 
library  rates;  «uid  by  increasing  from  5 
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cial  book  rate  fourth  class  which  is  books 
and  records. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  privilege  to 
testify  in  favor  of  these  objectives  back 
on  July  25,  1972,  before  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Subcommittee,  and  this  year  I  joined 
in  cosponsoring  H.R.  4128  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall).  The 
legislation  which  I  cosponsored  was 
aimed  at  giving  preferential  treatment 
to  small  circulation  publications,  many 
of  which  have  since  been  forced  out  of 
existence  due  to  rising  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  support  for  this  bill, 
as  well  as  the  one  I  originally  cospon- 
sored, stems  mainly  from  my  concern 
about  the  future  of  small  magazines  and 
newspapers  which  do  provide  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  vital  source  of  inde- 
pendent news  and  diverse  opinion.  The 
hearings  of  the  committee  indicate  that 
nonprofit  mail  has  been  especially  hard 
hit  by  increased  rates  and  other  costs. 
These  include  publications  of  religious 
organizations,  labor  unions,  veterans'  or- 
ganizations, and  charitable  institutions. 
The  soaring  postal  costs  of  educational 
materials  also  puts  severe  limitations  on 
libraries  which  purchase  books  and  yet 
are  faced  with  budgetary  constraints.  I 
think  a  partial  review  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  support  this  bill  will  demon- 
strate who  is  most  affected  by  such  postal 
rate  increases.  They  include  the  AFL- 
CIO,  the  American  Legion,  VFW,  Catho- 
lic Press  Association,  American  Jewish 
Press  Association,  and  the  Evangelical 
Press  Association,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  will  this  legis- 
lation help  to  insure  the  survival  of  these 
small  yet  vital  publications,  but  it  will 
also  help  to  insure  that  low-income 
individuals  will  still  be  able  to  receive 
these  at  lower  rates  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  bill  will  help  to  perpetuate  and  ex- 
pand our  cherished  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  fullest  and  most  meaningful  sense 
of  the  term,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  Speaker  resumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  wUl 
resume  its  sitting. 


EXTENDED  PHASING  OF  POSTAL 
RATE  ADJUSTMENTS 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  intent  of  the 
author,  actually  the  measure  falls  just  a 
hair  or  two  short  of  striking  the  enact- 
ment clause,  so  if  we  want  to  kill  the  bill, 
then  we  should  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  there  is 
some  resentment  relating  to  the  fact 
that  -some  entities  within  the  publishing 


industry  are  beinp  helped  economically. 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  the  handful 
of  publishers  that  appe'  r  to  enjoy  a  de- 
cent economic  status  are  relatively  few. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  those  in 
that  category  will  enjoy  about  5  percent 
of  the  total  dollar  figure  associated  with 
the  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  they  account 
for  ab>/at  13  percent  of  our  national 
ciiculation. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  previous  re- 
marks, two  of  the  major  pubUshers  are 
conglomerates,  and  publishing  is  but  one 
part  of  their  overall  operation.  I  point 
out  that,  at  best,  according  to  Price 
Waterhouse,  their  profit  margin  has  been 
about  5  percent,  which  is  not  that  great 
in  consideration  of  what  other  corporate 
profits  are  showing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  moved  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  gentleman's  aunendment, 
we  would  deny  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided in  this  measure  to  most  of  the 
publications  in  America.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  the  intent  of  the  committee 
or  of  the  Congress,  and  I  point  out  that 
this  was  not  taken  Ughtly.  We  tried  hard 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  about  2  years 
now,  to  resolve  this  matter  and  come  up 
with  a  fair  compromise. 

Now,  some  have  described  this  as  a 
subsidy  to  the  publishing  interests.  It  is 
anythhig  but  that.  The  rate  hikes  are  not 
paid  by  the  publishers,  it  is  passed  on  to 
the  subscribers.  So,  in  essence,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  consumer  matter  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Members  will  see  fit  to  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  the  statements 
made  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
about  how  everybody  in  the  publishing 
industry  is  going  to  go  out  of  business 
unless  this  bill  is  passed  without  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  read  a  quote  or  two  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Members: 

For  America's  newspapers.  1972  was  a  very 
good  year,  probably  the  best  in  history.  In 
fact.  Ad  revenues  rose  about  12":^,  to  $6.94 
billion  while  newspapers  consumed  650,000 
tons  of  newsprint. 

That  is  a  quote  from  the  Graphic 
Communications  Weekly. 

Again  quoting: 

The  NNA  Board  also  felt  that  the  Postal 
rates  now  In  effect,  with  increases  that  are 
spelled  out  for  the  next  several  years,  will 
not  drive  any  newspaper  publisher  out  of 
business.  The  board  believes  that  these  rates 
can  be  lived  with. 

That  is  the  statement  of  William  Mul- 
len, general  counsel,  National  Newspaper 
Association  Publishers  Auxiliary. 

The  second  great  revolution  in  advertis- 
ing's return  to  print  his  already  begun.  We 
in  the  magazine  field  look  ahead  with  strong 
conviction  to  further  growth  within  the  in- 
dustry. 

That  is  a  quote  from  Stephen  Kelly, 
president  of  the  National  Newspaper  As- 
sociation, as  reported  in  Polio,  Janu- 
ary of  1973. 

Life's  collapse  Is  like  the  cancellation  of  a 


long -running  TV  show.  Because  Bonanza  Is 
on  its  way  out  doesn't  mean  the  TV  industry 
Is  dying.  As  for  magazine  publishing,  the  in- 
dustry has  never  been  healthier. 

That  is  Mr.  Joseph  Hanson,  the  pub- 
lisher of  Folio,  speaking. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Hanley)  has  repeatedly  referred  to 
"Price-Waterhouse,"  to  the  study  made 
by  that  firm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man this:  Is  it  not  true  that  study  was 
bought  and  paid  for  by  the  magazine 
publishers? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  pretty  much  in 
concurrence  with  the  information  de- 
veloped during  the  course  of  our  21  davs 
of  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  and  it  was  bought 
and  paid  for  by  the  magazine  publishers; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  on  his  point  with  regard  to  the 
National  Newspaper  Association,  in  the 
previous  forum  they  opposed  the  legis- 
lation which  was  considered,  but  they 
now  support  this  legislation.  That  is  the 
association  of  weekly  and  small  daily 
circulation  newspapers.  They  do  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  not  yet  answered  my  question. 

My  question  was  whether  the  Price- 
Waterhouse  survey  or  review,  whatever 
you  wish  to  call  it,  was  not  bought  and 
paid  for  by  the  magazine  publishers. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
who  imderwrote  the  effort.  I  do  know 
that  during  the  course  of  our  hearings 
it  was  pretty  much  established  the  eco- 
nomic survey  coincided  with  the  infor- 
mation we  had  received. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  was,  that  would  be 
a  self-serving  review  or  survey;  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Certainly. 

Ml'.  GROSS.  Yes;  it  would  be  com- 
pletely self-serving. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Not  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  committee's  activity,  which  was 
completely  subjective. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  self-serving 
as  it  was  translated,  from  the  magazine 
publishers  to  the  committee;  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Regardless  of  whether 
it  would  be  self-serving  or  not,  it  re- 
flected the  true  economic  picture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  wish  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, that  is  all  right. 

The  Magazine  Publishers'  Association 
has  told  us  that  between  1962  and  1972, 
750  new  magazines  were  introduced  and 
160  were  sold. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  the  rate  of 
attrition  of  magazines  and  tried  to  build 
a  case  today  about  how  magazines  are 
going  to  be  driven  out  of  business  unless 
this  bill  is  approved. 

I  repeat,  there  were  750  new  raairn- 
zines  introduced  and  160  sold,  merged,  or 
discontinued  in  that  10-year  period.  That 
is  not  a  high  rate  of  attrition. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  have  no  fund-rais- 
ing dinners  scheduled,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  fear  to  tan- 
gle with  him  in  debate  since  he  is  such 
a  formidable  antagonist,  but  let  me  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  he  has  selec- 
tively read  from  some  material  from 
which  I  gather  the  publishing  industry  is 
not  doing  too  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  selectively  read  from 
material  that  was  supplied 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  By  our  great  friend 
Barry  Goldwater. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  that  selected  mate- 
rial or  something  else? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No;  it  is  most  effec- 
tive, I  can  tell  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  for  this  time  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  hear  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  to  say. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  My  question  is.  Is  it 
the  proper  way  to  approach  the  alleged 
profits  in  the  publishing  industry  to  see 
to  it  that  they  pay  their  fair  share  of 
Federal  taxes?  If  they  are  that  profitable, 
that  is  wonderful.  We  want  them  to  be 
so  that  they  can  help  to  pay  for  some  of 
the  Federal  budgetary  expenses  which 
you  and  I  help  to  keep  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  them  pay  their  fair 
share  of  postal  costs  instead  of  loading 
it  on  the  backs  of  the  first-class  postal 
users  who  have  been  hit  with  a  10-cent 
stamp,  but  no  one  is  subsidizing  them. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  But  the  first-class 
user  will  not  be  helped  by  getting  this 
bill.  He  wUl  still  have  to  pay  the  heavier 
cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Out  of  what  he  ought  to 
be  paying  for  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  But  there  is  no  way 
that  you  can  solve  the  problem  of  the 
first-class  mail  user.  Not  with  this  Chap- 
pell  amendment  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  frcan  Florida.  It 
is  aimed  in  the  right  direction,  and  it 
will  make  the  bill  much  less  worse. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MATHIS  OF 
GEORGIA  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.     CMAPPEU. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  <Mr.  Chappell). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathis  of 
Georgia  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Chapfeu.:  Line  4  strike  out  "In  county"  and 
"5,000"  and  Insert  for  "5,000"  the  numeral 
"10,000". 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  is  a  clarifying 
amendment.  I  hope,  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
which  I  support,  because  inadvertently 
in  the  drafting  of  the  language  it  appears 
that  the  gentleman  has  reduced  the  16- 
year  exemption  for  these  small  weekly 
newspapers  back  down  to  8  years.  My 
amendment  would  restore  it,  to  make  the 
weekly  newspapers  dealt  with  as  they 
were  in  the  original  bill  reported  by  the 
committee. 

My   amendment    also    Increases    the 


number  5,000  to  10,000  V  >  insure  that  we 
cover  a  few  more  of  the  e  weekly  news- 
papers that  have  this  same  problem. 
Perhaps,  as  arbitrary  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  pointed  out  the  5,000  figure 
is,  1  think  it  does  broa<  en  the  amend- 
ment to  a  point  where  it  will  cover  more 
of  these  weekly  newspaj  lers. 

I  feel  it  is  the  desire  <  f  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  com  tnittee  to  try  to 
assist  them.  I  think  t  lere  is  a  good 
possibility  that  the  gmtleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chappell  s)  amendment 
will  support  my  amendm  >nt. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georg  ia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  aci  ept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  As  a  natter  of  fact,  I 
commend  him  on  it,  be(  ause  I  think  he 
makes  perfectly  clear  tl;  e  people  we  are 
trying  to  help  are  the  in  county  publica- 
tions which  are  intendec  to  be  helped  so 
that  they  will  be  subject  to  the  extended 
period  of  16  years  rather  than  the  shorter 
period.  I  concur  that  it  will  help  all  of 
those  who  need  help  b;  increasing  the 
limitation  to  10,000  rath  t  than  5,000. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Geor  !ia.  I  appreciate 
the  support  of  the  gentl  ;man  from  Flo- 
rida and  urge  the  suppc  rt  of  the  Chap- 
pell amendment  as  aiaended  by  my 
amendment  if  the  comn  ittee  will  accept 
it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Wi  1  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  in  order  to  expedite  the 
matter? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georj  ia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Le  me  say  that  I 
recognize  the  gentlemai  from  Florida 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  are  two 
of  the  really  effective  Members  of  this 
body.  When  I  see  this  coi  nbination  linked 
up  it  frightens  me  even  a  bit  more  than 
the  gentleman  from  low  i. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is 
really  doing  is  rushing  to  correct  the 
original  mistakes  in  drafting  that  were 
innocently  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

I  support  it  as  a  recis  onary  effort  but 
ask  that  we  reject  the  amendment  as 
amended,  and  get  bad)  to  the  original 
biU. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Geor  ;ia.  I  appreciate 
about  one  half  of  the  co:  nments  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illi  lois. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chiiirman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Geogia.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  vhat  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr  Derwinski)  is 
really  interested  in  i;  whether  this 
amendment  takes  the  United  Nations 
Magazine,  Playboy,  an<  other  publica- 
tions out  of  subsidy  pro  rided  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Ml .  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Geoi  gia.  I  would  say 
to  the  distinguished  jentleman  from 
Iowa  that  I  do  not  want  to  become  in- 
volved in  a  big  interptrty  dispute  be- 
tween the  people  on  thai  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlje  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offere(J  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mri  Mathis)  to  the 
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question  is  on 
the  gentle- 


takf n ;    and    the 
the  noes  ap- 


amendment  offered  by   tie 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappeli  ) 

The  amendment  to  the 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendment  offered 
man  from  Florida  a£ 

The    question    was 
Chairman  annoimced  that 
peared  to  have  it 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — ayes 
answered  "present"  1,  not 
follows : 
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•lectronic  de- 
166,  noes  237, 
voting  29,  as 


Alexander 

Griffiths 

Roberts 

Archer 

Gross 

Robinson,  Va. 

Bafalls 

Grover 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Baker 

Gude 

Rogers 

Beard 

Gunter 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Bennett 

Haley 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

BevUl 

Hammer- 

Rousselot 

Blester 

schmidt 

Runnels 

Bowen 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ruth 

Breaux 

Harsha 

Ryan 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hays 

Sandman 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Satterfield 

Burgener 

Hicks 

Selberllng 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hlnshaw 

Shipley 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hogan 

Shoup 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Horton 

Shuster 

Butler 

Huber 

Bikes 

Camp 

Hunt 

Slack 

Carter 

Hutchinson 

Snyder 

Cederbcrg 

Ichord 

Spence 

Chappell 

Jarman 

Staggers 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stanton, 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  Ala. 

J.  William 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Okla. 

Steed 

Cochran 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Corman 

Ketchum 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Coughlln 

Kuykendall 

Stubblefield 

Daniel,  Robert 

Latta 

Stuckey 

W.,  Jr. 

Lent 

Symington 

Davis,  S.C. 

Lett 

Symms 

Davis.  Wis. 

Lujan 

Talcott 

de  la  Garza 

McDade 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Dennis 

McKay 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Dent 

McSpadden 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Devine 

Mahon 

Thornton 

Dickinson 

Mallary 

Towell,  Nev. 

Dlggs 

Martin,  N.C. 

Treen 

Downing 

Mathis.  Oa. 

Vander  Veen 

Duncan 

Mayne 

Veysey 

du  Pont 

Mazzoll 

Waggonner 

Erlenborn 

Michel 

Wampler 

Eshleman 

MUler 

Ware 

Evans,  Colo. 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Whltehurst 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mlzell 

Whitten 

Flowers 

MoUohan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flynt 

Montgomery 

Wyatt 

Forsythe 

Mosher 

Wydler 

Fountain 

Natcher 

Wylle 

Frenzel 

Nelsen 

Wyman 

Froehlich 

Nichols 

Young,  Alaska 

Pulton 

OHara 

Young,  Fla. 

Puqua 

Parrls 

Young,  Ga. 

Gettys 

Passman 

Young,  S.C. 

Gibbons 

Poage 

Zlon 

Ginn 

Price,  Tex. 

Zwach 

Goodling 

Pritchard 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rarlck 
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Abdnor 

Bell 

Burke,  Mass. 

Abzug 

Bergland 

Burton 

Adams 

Blaggl 

Byron 

Addabbo 

Bingham 

Carney,  Ohio 

Anderson, 

Blackburn 

Casey,  Tex. 

Calif. 

Blatnik 

Chamberlain 

Anderson,  111. 

Boggs 

Cbisholm 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Boland 

Clark 

Andrews, 

Boiling 

Clausen, 

N.Dak. 

Brademas 

DonH. 

Annunzlo 

Bray 

Clay 

Arends 

Breckinridge 

Cohen 

Armstrong 

Brlnkley 

Collier 

Ashbrook 

Brooks 

Collins,  m. 

Ashley 

Broomfleld 

Collins,  Tex. 

Aspln 

Brotzman 

Conabl* 

BadUlo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Conlan 

Barrett 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Conte 

Bauman 

Burke,  calif. 

Conyers 

19,  1974 
gentleman 
amendment 
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imii 


Cotter 

Lagomarsino 

Regula 

crane 

Landgrebe 

Reuss 

Crouln 

Lehman 

Rhodes 

Culver 

Litton 

Rinaldo 

Daniel,  Dan 

Long,  La. 

Rodlno 

Danlelson 

Long,  Md. 

Roe 

Delaney 

Luken 

Rooney,  P«. 

Dellenback 

Mcdory 

Rosenthal 

Oellums 

McCloskey 

RostenkowsU 

Denholm 

McColUster 

Roush 

Derwinski 

McCormack 

Roy 

Ulugell 

McEwen 

Roybal 

Donohue 

McFall 

St  Germain 

Drinan 

McKlnney 

Sarasin 

Dulski 

Madden 

Sarbanes 

Eckhardt 

Mann 

Scherle 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Marazlti 

Schneebell 

Edwards,  Calll 

.  Martin,  Nebr. 

Schroeder 

Ellberg 

Mathias,  Calif 

.   Sebellus 

Fascell 

Meeds 

Shrlver 

Flndley 

Melcher 

Sisk 

Fish 

Metcalfe 

Skubitz 

Flood 

Mezvinsky 

Smith,  Iowa 

Foley 

Mllford 

Stanton, 

Ford 

tflUs 

James  V. 

Fraser 

Mlnlsh 

Stark 

Frellnghuysen 

Mink 

Steele 

Oaydos 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Steelman 

Glalmo 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Oilman 

Moakley 

Stokes 

Goldwater 

Moorhead, 

Stratton 

Gonzalez 

calif. 

Studds 

Grasso 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Sullivan 

Green,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Teague 

Gubser 

Moss 

Thone 

Guyer 

Murphy,  m. 

Tiemau 

Hamilton 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Traxler 

Hanley 

Murtha 

xniman 

Hanrahan 

Myers 

Van  Deerlln 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Nedzl 

Vander  Jagt 

Harrington 

Nix 

Vanlk 

Hawkins 

Obey 

Vigorlto 

Heckler,  Mass. 

O'Brien 

Waldle 

Heinz 

O'NeUl 

Walsh 

Helstoskl 

Owens 

Whalen 

Henderson 

Patman 

White 

Hlllis 

Patten 

Widnall 

Holineld 

Pepper 

Wiggins 

Holt 

Perkins 

WUllams 

Holtzman 

Pettis 

Wilson, 

Hudnut 

Peyser 

Charles  H., 

Hungate 

Pickle 

calif. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Pike 

Wilson, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Podell 

Charles,  Tex. 

Jordan 

Powell,  Ohio 

Winn 

Karth 

Preyer 

Wolff 

Kastenmeier 

Price,  111. 

Wright 

Kazen 

Qule 

Yates 

Kemp 

QuUlen 

Yatron 

King 

Rallsback 

Young,  Dl. 

Kluczynskl 

Randall 

Young,  Tex. 

Koch 

Rangel 

Zablockl 

Kyros 

Rees 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Brown,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Brasco 

Gray 

Madigan 

Buchanan 

Hanna 

Matsunaga 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hastings 

Reld 

Daniels, 

H«bert 

Rlegle 

Domlnlck  V. 

Hosmer 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Howard 

Rose 

l}orn 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ruppe 

Esch 

Landrum 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Fisher 

Leggett 

Thompson,  N.J 

Frey 

Macdonald 

UdaU 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez  :  Page 
3,  immediately  after  line  8,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subchapter  V  of  chapter  36  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"5  3686.  One  cent  postage  rate  for  postal  and 
post  cards 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title  or  of  any  other  law,  the  r»t«  of 
postage  for  the  use  (other  than  any  use  which 
is  related  to  a  trade  or  business)   of  each 


single  postal  card  and  for  each  portion  of  a 
double  postal  card.  Including  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  and  for  each  post  card  and  the 
initial  portion  of  each  double  post  card  is 
1  cent  until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence — 

"(1)  a  postal  card  Is  a  card  supplied  by 
the  Postal  Service  with  a  postage  stamp 
printed  or  Impressed  on  it  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  messages,  orders,  notices,  and  other 
communications,  either  printed  or  written  in 
pencil  or  ink; 

"(2)  a  post  card  is  a  privately  printed  mail- 
ing card  for  the  transmission  of  a  message, 
and  not  larger  than  the  size  fixed  by  the 
Convention  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  In 
effect,  and  of  approximately  the  same  form, 
quality,  and  weight  as  a  postal  card;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'trade  or  bvisiness'  means 
any  occupation  or  other  activity  engaged  In 
for  profit,  compensation,  or  hire.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  V 
of  chapter  36  of  title  39,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"3686.  One  cent  postage  rate  for  postal  and 
post  cards.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  calendar  month  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section  or  on  such 
earlier  date,  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Postal 
Service,  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  the  amendment  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Addabbo)  .  Does 
the  gentleman  wish  to  be  heard  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  whether 
the  matter  contained  in  the  amendment 
is  in  violation  of  House  nile  XVI,  clause 
7,  which  provides,  in  part,  that — 

No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject 
different  from  that  \inder  consideration  shall 
be  admitted  under  color  of  amendment. 

The  bill  under  consideration,  S.  411, 
relates  to  the  following  subject  matters. 

The  first  section  amends  section  3626 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  rate  phasing  for  certain  classes  of 
mail,  namely: 

First,  from  10  to  16  years  for  nonprofit 
and  preferred  rate  second-class  mail, 
nonprofit  third-cl£uss,  and  the  special 
library  fourth-class  rate;  and 

Second,  from  5  to  8  years  for  regvilar 
second  and  third-class  mail,  controlled 
circulation  mail,  and  special  commercial 
books  and  records  fourth-class  mail. 

Section  2  is  a  savings  clause. 

Section  3  amends  section  2009  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  the 
method  of  presenting  the  annual  Postal 
Service  budget)  to  add  two  new  require- 
ments. 

Under  House  rule  XVI,  clause  7,  any 
amendment  to  a  bill  concerning  a  subject 
different  from  those  contained  in  the  bill 
is  not  germane  and  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

The  instant  amendment  proposes  to 
add  a  new  section  to  chapter  36  of  title 
39  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
class  of  mail  and  thus  attempts  to  estab- 
lish postal  rates. 

In  my  opinion,  the  subject  matter  of 
the  amendment  is  not  similar  to  any  of 
the  subject  matters  involved  in  S.  411 


which  I  have  just  outlined  and  is  not 
germane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  on  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  as 
germane  as  a  newborn  infant  Is  to  its 
mother  when  still  suckling  at  her  breast. 
This  whole  transaction  is  concerned  with 
the  matter  of  postal  rates.  The  whole 
thrust  of  this  legislation  before  the 
House  is  that  point,  a  decision  made  by 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

My  amendment  goes  to  the  heart  of 
germaneness:  strikes  it  right  down  the 
middle.  It  merely  says,  as  my  predeces- 
sor attempted  to  do  in  his  amendment  in 
this  particular  category,  as  it  has  been 
known  as  a  post  card,  that  we  shall 
stimulate  for  private  use,  family  use, 
noncommercial  use,  the  penny  postcard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  cannot  conceive 
of  this  amendment  not  being  wholly 
germane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
more  American  than  a  penny  postcard? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  more  American  than  a  penny 
postcard. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Addabbo)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Chair  has  listened  to  the  point  of 
order  and  has  studied  the  bill  and  the 
report.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski) 
has  properly  characterized  the  bill.  It  is 
very  narrow  in  scope  and  relates  only  to 
a  period  of  phasing  of  certain  classifica- 
tions of  mail  and  of  budget  submission. 

It  certainly  is  not  broad  enough  to 
open  the  whole  subject  of  postal  rate 
adjustments.  The  amendment  would 
establish  a  1-cent  post  card,  a  subject 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

The  Chair  is  not  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  but 
the  Chair  must  hold  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane,  and  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  only  going  to  take 
a  minute.  When  one  is  armed  with  ab- 
solutely perfect  logic,  that  is  all  he  needs 
to  make  his  point.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  at  this  time,  since  we  have  a  fair 
number  of  Members  on  the  floor,  is  that 
all  through  this  debate  a  number  of 
Members  were  rising  to  take  shots  at  the 
Postal  Service. 

I  am  afraid  too  many  Membei"s  may 
innocently  be  in  the  frame  of  mind  of 
voting  against  this  bill,  thinking  they 
are  getting  at  the  Postal  Service,  which 
seems  to  be  a  whipping  boy. 

That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  A  vote  for 
this  bill  or  a  vote  against  this  bill  has  no 
real  significance  to  the  Postal  Service, 
and  any  gripes  and  complaints  the  Mem- 
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bers  have  about  the  U^.  Postal  Service 
or  their  attitude  toward  change  is  not 
going  to  be  altered  one  iota  by  the  pas- 
sage or  defeat  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  deserves  pas- 
sage on  its  merits.  This  is  a  practical 
piece  of  legislation  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  mailers  including  the  not  for  profit 
who  have  encoimtered  extraordinary 
problems  in  the  last  3  years  because  of 
the  increase  in  postal  rates.  This  bill  is 
$700  million  less  than  a  similar  proposal 
which  the  House  rejected.  I  consider  this 
a  practical  adjustment  both  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  impact.  I  believe  the  practi- 
cal thing  to  do  at  this  point  now  is  to  pass 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement  and  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  this  bill  may  involve  less  money 
than  the  previously  defeated  bill  in  the 
House,  but  it  is  stUI  a  $753  million  com- 
pletely imjustifled  raid  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (S.  411)  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  rates 
of  postage,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1170,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  277,  nays  129, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

AbBug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexaoder 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Asbley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 


[Roll  No.  305] 

TEAS— 277 
Blatnlk 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Uass. 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUlns,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denbolm 
Dent 
Derwlnskl 


Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Drinan 
DulsU 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Esch 
Pascell 
Pish 
Flood 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Proehllch 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Glim  an 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HiUis 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt  field 
Holt 

Holtzmau 
Norton 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyros 

Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
L\iken 
McClory 
McCloskey 


Archer 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conlan 
Corman 
Crane 

Daniel,  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 
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McCoUUter 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKlnney 

Madden         I 

Mallary         I 

Mann  I 

Marazlti        | 

Martin,  Nebr 

Mathlas,  Cal|f. 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvtnsky 

Mllford 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall,  Odlo 

Mitchell,  Md  , 

Mitchell,  N.T  . 

Moakley 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  F^. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni 

Murphy,  n.-i  . 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzt 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Fatman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Pritcbard 

Qute 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncallo,  N 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowd  I 

Roush 

NAYS— la  > 

Davis,  B.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dennis 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Plndley 

Flowers 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Green,  Oreg 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Haley 


Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vigorito 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 

Hectaler,  W.  Va, 
Huber 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Leggett 
Lujan 
McEwen 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Martin,  N.C. 
Uathia.  0«. 
MazzoU 
Michel 
Miller 
Mlzell 
Moorhead. 
CMIlt. 


Mosher . 

Parrls 

Passman 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblsou,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 


Satterfield 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Vanlk 


NOT  VOTING— 27 


Brasco 
Buchanan 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Daniels, 

Dominick '' 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dorn 
Fisher 
Prey 
Griffiths 


Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Jones,  N.C. 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Macdonald 

Matsunaga 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  [the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jers  !y  for,  with  Mr. 
Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  for,  with  Mr. 
Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Buchanan  for,  wlt4  Mr.  Hosmer 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Matstinaga  with  Mrs.  Oiifflths. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Don  i. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  R<  id 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Carey  if  New  York. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Xjong  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Landrum. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Rose. 

The  result  of  the  vote  M|as  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsideii  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL    LE/ VE 


Sp  eaker 


re  marks 


Mr.    HANLEY.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
may  have  5  legislative  daj^ 
revise  and  extend  their 
bill  just  passed,  S.  411,  a^d 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theri  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenian  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 


REPOl  IT 


SIXTH    ANNUAL 

ADMINISTRATION   OF? 
URAL  GAS  PIPELINE 
OF     1968— MESSAGE 
PRESIDENT      OP 
STATES 


tt:e 


cm 


th; 


the  House 
the  Presi- 
whlch  was 
accompany- 
Dommittee  on 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before 
the  following  message  fr 
dent  of  the  United  State; 
read  and,  together  with 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cor^merce 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Uniied  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Sixth  Annual 
Report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Saf et  y  Act  of  1968. 
This  report  has  been  prepa;  -ed  in  accord- 
ance with  section  14  of  thejact,  and  cov- 


Veysey 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Ka. 

Young,  6.C. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Reld 

Riegle 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Ruppe 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 


I   ask 
all  Members 
in  which  to 
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ers  the  period  January  1,  1973,  through 
December  31,  1973. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  June  19,  1974. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1183  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1183 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15405)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  all 
points  of  order  against  the  following  pro- 
visions In  said  bill  for  failiure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clauses  2  and  5,  rule  XXI, 
are  hereby  waived:  In  title  I — "Coast 
Guard" — beginning  on  page  3,  Une  2,  through 
page  4,  line  14,  and  beginning  on  page  4,  line 
20,  through  page  5,  line  12;  "National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration"— begin- 
ning on  page  14,  lines  3  through  13;  and 
"Federal  Railroad  Administration" — begin- 
ning on  page  15,  lines  1  through  8. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN)  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1183 
permits  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  submit  the  1975  appropiiation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  related  agencies  for  action  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

House  Resolution  1183  provides  that 
all  points  of  order  against  the  provisions 
of  clause  2 — prohibiting  imauthorized 
appropriations — and  clause  5 — ^prohibit- 
ing reappropriations — ^rule  XXI  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  waived  with  respect  to  certain  items 
for  three  different  agencies  in  title  I. 

H.R.  15405  provides  $3,307,239,000  in 
new  budget — obligational— authority  for 
the  included  programs.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $231,699,552  below  the  $3,538,- 
938,552  requested  In  the  budget.  The 
amount  recommended  in  the  bill  is  $110,- 
478,994  more  than  the  total  amoimt  ap- 
propriated for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Appropriations  are  also  made  in  the 
bill  for  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1183  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  15404. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained.  House  Res- 
olution 1183  is  the  rule  under  which  we 
will  consider  H.R.  15405,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill,  for  1975.  This 
rule  waives  points  of  order  against  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  and 
clause  5  of  rule  XXI.  These  two  clauses 


deal  with  lack  of  authorization  and  re- 
appropriations.  These  waivers  are  needed 
for  the  following  provisions  of  the  bill: 

All  of  page  3,  page  4,  lines  1-14  and 
lines  20-25,  and  page  5,  lines  1-12,  dealing 
with  the  Coast  Guard.  Under  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, page  14,  Unes  3-13  and  page  15, 
lines  1-8. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  15405  is 
to  appropriate  $3,307,239,000  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  related  agencies.  This  is  $110,- 
478,994  more  than  the  $3,196,760,006  ap- 
propriated for  the  current  fiscal  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  is  $231,699,552,  below 
the  $3,538,938,552  requested  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  in  order  that  the  House  may 
begin  debate  on  H.R.  15405. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  {H.R.  15405)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TBZ  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15405, 
with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  In  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  discussing  the 
specifics  of  the  bill,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  tlie  other  members  for 
their  cooperation  during  the  detailed 
hearings  conducted  by  our  subcommit- 


tee, it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  serve  with 
them.  I  especially  want  to  thank  tlie 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte )  for  hij 
active  participation  and  support  in  de- 
veloping this  legislation. 

Our  committee  feels  that  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  this  Nation  arc 
great.  We  also  recognize  the  need  to  re- 
duce Federal  spending  to  curb  the  infla- 
tion which  large  deficits  have  helped  to 
produce.  I  think  the  bill  before  us  todar 
reflects  the  proper  balance  between  im- 
proving transportation  and  holding  back 
inflationary  spending. 

SUMMARY    OF  THE    BILL 

The  bill  includes  a  total  of  $8,848,978.- 
448,  of  which  about  $5.5  billion  is  liqui- 
dating cash  and  $3.3  billion  is  new  obliga- 
tional authority.  The  committee's  recom- 
mendation is  $366,222,552  less  than  the 
administration's  request.  We  believe  that, 
at  this  time,  all  agencies  should  sepa- 
rate that  which  is  essential  from  that 
which  is  merely  desirable. 

The  bill  provides  funds  for  about  128,- 
500  positions,  including  nearly  38,000 
military  personnel  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
This  is  an  increase  of  about  600  posi- 
tions over  fiscal  year  1974.  Most  of  these 
new  personnel  are  Coast  Guard  military 
and  FAA  air  traffic  controllers  and  flight 
service  specialists. 

SELECTED    MAJOR    RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  the  summary 
beginning  on  page  4  of  the  report.  The 
major  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  appropriation  of  $1,363,000,- 
000  for  the  operations  activities  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  $22.- 
500,000  less  than  the  budget  request; 

Second,  the  appropriation  of  $617,579.- 
448  for  operating  expenses  of  the  Coast 
Guard; 

Third,  approval  of  the  $6,380,000  re- 
quested to  complete  the  Morgantown 
personal  rapid  transit — PRT — demon- 
stration project,  contingent  upon  an  ac- 
ceptable agreement  between  UMTA  and 
the  University  of  West  Virginia  on  the 
future  of  the  project; 

Fourth,  deletion  of  the  $10,620,000  re- 
quested to  continue  UMTA's  high  per- 
formance personal  rapid  transit  demon- 
stration project  at  Broomfield,  Colo.; 

Fifth,  approval  of  the  $16,900,000  re- 
quested to  provide  for  an  improved 
Loran-C  radionavigational  system  for 
the  Pacific  coastal  region; 

Sixth,  the  appropriation  of  $50,000,000 
for  research  and  development  of  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration; 

Seventh,  a  general  provision  providing 
for  commitments  of  not  to  exceed 
$1,321,750,000  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation; 

Eighth,  the  addition  of  $8,000,000  over 
the  budget  for  certain  railroad-highway 
crossings  demonstration  projects; 

Ninth,  a  reduction  of  $15,000,000  in 
the  research,  engineering,  and  develop- 
ment— trust  funds — appropriation  of  the 
FAA; 

Tenth,  a  general  provision  limitlne 
obligations  for  State  and  community 
highway  safety  and  highvpay-related 
safety  grants  to  $100,000,000,  a  reduction 
of  $48,000,000  below  the  budget  estimate, 
including  a  denial  of  the  funds  requested 
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for  incentive  grants  for  mandatory  seat- 
belt  legislation; 

Eleventh,  the  appropriation  of  $1&,- 
000,000  lor  procurement  of  aircraft  by 
the  Coast  Guard;  and 

Twelfth,  a  general  provision  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  funds  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram of  increased  aviation  user  charges. 

OFFICX  or  THE  SSCRET&RT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides  a  total 
of  $60.5  million  for  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  This  includes 
$31.3  million  for  salaries  and  expenses. 
Most  of  the  42  new  positions  provided 
for  are  safety  related. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  finally  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  national  transpor- 
tation policy.  We  conducted  several  days 
of  hearings  on  this  matter.  While  the 
Secretary's  progress  report  was  not  as 
specific  as  we  would  have  liked,  it  was, 
nonetheless,  a  first  step.  I  hope  that  next 
year  I  can  report  that  further  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  area. 

The  bill  also  includes  $28  million  for 
the  transportation  research  activities  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  $6.4  million  included  in 
the  special  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  which  passed  the  House  on  April  30. 

COAST  GX7AR0 

The  Coast  Guard  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  finest  organizations  in  our  Govern- 
ment. This  fine  tradition  is  exemplified 
by  the  recently  retired  Commandant, 
Adm.  Chester  R.  Bender,  and  the  Vice 
Commandant,  Vice  Adm.  Thomas  R. 
Sargent.  Under  their  leadership  the 
Coast  Guard  successfully  phased  out  its 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  confiict 
and  assumed  much  broader  peacetime 
responsibilities. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  a  reputation  for 
being  cost  conscious  and  submitting 
tight  budgets.  We  have  reduced  the 
agency's  appropriation  for  operating  ex- 
penses by  $5,390,552.  This  is  less  than 
1  percent  of  their  budget. 

For  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provements, the  committee  recommends 
the  siun  of  $111,307,000.  This  amoimt  In- 
cludes the  full  $16.9  million  requested  to 
improve  the  Loran-C  radionavigatlon 
system  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  $15  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  new  aircraft. 

No  reductions  are  proposed  in  the  ap- 
propriations for  bridge  alterations  and 
retired  pay. 

For  reserve  training,  we  recommend 
$29  million,  an  increase  of  $2.23  million 
over  the  appropriations  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  For  a  number  of  years  we 
suggest  that  the  Coast  Guard  develop  a 
peacetime  mission  for  the  Reserves.  This 
has  now  been  accomplished.  And  Re- 
servists have  already  been  used  to  assist 
victims  of  the  serious  fiooding  which 
occurred  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers  last  year. 

The  bill  also  Includes  $17.5  million  for 
the  research,  and  development  programs 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  This  is  25  percent 
more  than  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

In  the  area  of  State  boating  safety 
assistance,  we  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6  million.  This  Is  an  increase  of 
$2.5  million  over  the  current  year's  ap- 
jtropriation.  We  are  concerned,  however, 
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that  some  States  are  m<rely  substitut- 
ing these  Federal  fimds  fbr  State  funds. 
We  hope  that  the  Coast  Ouard  will  seek 
legislation  to  require  thQ  States  to  in- 
crease their  fimding  in  this  field. 

We  did  not  include  tjie  $10  million 
requested  to  increase  the  balance  in  the 
pollution  fund.  The  balaijce  in  this  fimd 
is  almost  $10  million,  anc  total  fund  in- 
come is  expected  to  exce<  d  expenditures 
during  fiscal  years  1974  ai  d  1975. 

FEDERAL     AVIATION     ADM  [NISTEATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  the 
simi  of  $1,363,000,000  fo'  operations  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
This  provides  for  all  per*onnel  engaged 
in  the  operation  and  maiiitenance  of  the 
air  traffic  control  system,  as  well  as  all 
supporting  services,  administrative  costs, 
and  regulatory  personnel!  in  the  FAA. 

Our  recommendation  ft)r  operations  is 
$22.5  million  less  than  the  budget.  We 
found  out  that  the  air  raffle  levels  on 
which  FAA's  request  is  )ased  were  de- 
veloped last  September,  i  rior  to  the  fuel 
shortage.  Since  that  tii  le,  there  have 
been  some  significant  re  luctions  in  air 
traffic  operations. 

The  bill  includes  $241.]  million  for  fa- 
cilities and  equipment.  A  5  in  past  years, 
most  of  these  f imds  are  f  )r  the  terminal 
and  en  route  traffic  control  systems.  In 
addition  we  recommend!  funds  for  22 
new  instrument  landing  *fstems.  The  lo- 
cations for  these  systemj  are  contained 
on  page  16  of  the  commjittee  report. 

For  the  R.  &  D.  prograins  of  FAA,  the 
bill  includes  $55  millonlin  trust  funds 
and  about  $10.4  million  1^  general  funds. 
We  feel  it  is  essential  f c 
forward  as  fast  as  it  ca 
wake  vortex  research  and 
the  full  amount  for  this 

We  have  recommended 
request  for  airport  development  grants. 
In  the  plamiing  grant  program,  we  felt 
the  imobligated  balance  was  too  large, 
and,  therefore,  we  have  i|ot  recommend- 
ed any  new  funds  for  tl 

With  respect  to  the 
airports,  the  committee 
million  for  operation  ar 
and  $4.2  million  for  coi 


FAA  to  move 

in  the  area  of 

have  approved 

program. 

I  the  full  budget 


purpose, 
itional  Capital 
ecommends  $16 

maintenance 
struction. 

FEDERAL     HIGHWAT     ADI^INISTRATIOK 

Mr.  Chairman,  highways  provide  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  transportation 
services  used  in  this  country.  About  89 
percent  of  all  intercity  i  travel  and  97 
percent  of  all  lurban  pasienger  trips  are 
by  the  highway  mode.  This  mode  remains 
the  predominant  choice  In  our  national 
quest  for  mobility.  [ 

To  continue  our  highwfiy  program,  we 
recommend  a  liquidating]  cash  appropri- 
ation of  $4,573,840,000  frim  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Of  this  amount,  nearly  $3 
billion  is  to  continue  the  construction  of 
the  interstate  highway  system. 

For  administrative  eipenses  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Admiiistration,  the 
bill  includes  a  limitatiori  of  $127.2  mil- 
lion. This  is  a  reduction  pf  $10.8  million 
below  the  budget. 

The  bill  includes  separate  appropria- 
tions for  motor  carrier  s^ety  and  high- 
way safety  research  and  development. 
These  are  not  new  programs,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  that  we  have  recommend- 
ed separate  appropriations  for  both  of 
these  items.  The  amount^  recommended 
are  $6.1  million  for  mote  r  carrier  safety 
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and  $9  million  for  highwa^  safety  re- 
search and  development. 

For  highway  beautiflcatio^,  we  recom- 
mend a  $25  million  liquidatslng  cash  ap- 
propriation. The  bill  also  includes  a  limi- 
tation on  highway  beautificbtion  obliga- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  $40  mil- 
lion limitation  is  about  $1Q  million  less 
than  the  level  requested  iil  the  budget. 

We  did  not  include  an^r  additional 
funds  for  the  rail-crossings  projects  in 
the  Northeast  corridor.  Thi  s  program  is 
still  progressing  very  slowly,  but  not  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  Federal  funds.  As  of 
April  30,  1974,  almost  $2)  million  of 
prior  year  appropriations  itill  had  not 
been  obligated.  With  resp<ct  to  the  12 
rail-highway  crossings  projects  author- 
ized by  section  163  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act,  we  have  add^d  $8  million 
over  the  budget.  Since  the  funds  recom- 
mended can  be  used  only  for  these  proj- 
ects, they  should  be  able  to  proceed  with- 
out any  significant  delays.]  It  is  our  in- 
tention that  these  funds  oe  used  prior 
to  the  regular  apportioiun^nt  of  funds 
under  sections  203  and  230. 

We  reconmiend  the  bud 
$10  million  for  a  new  prog 
highway  public  transportation  demon- 
strations. Under  our  recommendations, 
the  budget  requests  for  highway  safety 
construction  programs  and  forest  and 
public  land  highways  would  also  be  ap- 
proved. 

NATIONAL     HIGHWAY     TRAFFIC    SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  field  of  highway  safety,  we  rec- 
ommend $17,350,000  for  tJJe  traffic  and 
highway  safety  program,  aJ  reduction  of 
$13,150,000  below  the  budget  request. 

Under  our  recommendation,  no  funds 
would  be  provided  for  th^  compliance 
test  facility.  We  have  beenJ  advised  that 
the  lease  agreement  for  ths  facility  has 
not  yet  been  finalized. 

The  bill  does  include  the  (full  amounts 
requested  for  the  experimental  safety 
vehicle  and  motor  vehicle  consimaer  in- 
formation programs. 

The  other  activity  under  this  admin- 
istration is  a  matching  gnant  program 
for  State  and  community  highway  safety. 
We  recommend  $96  million  to  pay  obliga- 
tions already  Incurred  in  tiiis  program, 
and,  also,  recommend  a  limitation  of  $100 
million  on  obligations  to  be  made  in  1975. 
Under  our  obligation  ceiliiig,  no  funds 
would  be  available  for  a  priogram  of  in- 
centive grants  to  States  t0  enact  man- 
datory seat  belt  legislation. 

FEDERAL    RAILROAD    ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  provides  $3.8  million  for  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration.  We  recom- 
mend the  appropriation  ot  $10,170,000, 
an  increase  of  $933,000  over  fiscal  year 
1974,  for  the  railroad  safets^  functions  of 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration.  I 
feel  that  additional  safety  inspectors  are 
essential  for  improved  railroad  safety 
and  that  this  program  shoifld  be  given  a 
higher  priority  than  It  hi  is  heretofore 
been  accorded  by  PRA.  Th4  bill  also  In- 
cludes the  budget  request  fef  $1  million 
for  grants  to  States  for  ra^road  safety, 
plus  language  which  would 
ditional  $1.5  million  avaU^ble  for  this 
program. 

We  recommend  $50  mllion  for  rail- 
road research  and  developn  ent,  which  is 
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$19,550,000  more  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  similar  activities  In  fiscal 
year  1974.  The  reductions,  which  are 
listed  on  page  28  of  the  report,  include 
$1.5  million  for  research  involving  in- 
dustry problems.  We  feel  it  has  not  been 
demonstrated  that  any  of  the  proposed 
research  will  solve  the  railroad  industry's 
problems.  We  are  also  concerned  about 
the  possible  duplication  of  effort  between 
this  program  and  certain  activities  of  the 
ICC.  As  stated  in  the  report,  we  expect 
the  activities  of  these  agencies  to  be 
properly  coordinated. 

We  have  reduced  the  advanced  systems 
programs  by  $8  million  and  the  support- 
ing technology  program  by  $1.5  million. 
We  feel  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration should  concentrate  Its  efforts  on 
those  programs  which  appear  to  have 
the  greatest  potential  for  immediate  and 
near  term  improvements. 

The  bill  includes  a  $125  million  appro- 
priation to  Amtrak  to  offset  operating 
deficits.  The  Congress  has  appropriated, 
over  the  years,  nearly  a  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  Amtrak.  Amtrak,  however.  Is  no 
closer  to  breaking  even  now  than  it  was 
about  3'/2  years  ago  when  the  first  ap- 
propriation was  made.  In  the  conference 
report  on  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bm  we  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  president 
of  Amtrak  to  submit  service  and  route 
criteria  to  the  Congress.  We  expect  that 
the  criteria  submitted  will  establish  a 
reasonable  balance  between  sound  fiscal 
policy  and  adquate  service  to  the  travel- 
ing public. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  One  of  the  problems  that 
the  authorizing  committee  is  having  with 
this  is  that  that  route  structure  may  well 
be  frozen,  and  if  It  is  frozen  the  $125 
million  will  not  maintain  that  structure, 
so  that  if  we  change  the  amount  of 
money  that  they  have,  they  have  no 
other  source  of  revenue.  They  are  rim- 
ning  at  a  deficit,  and  it  means  that  they 
must  either  stop  routes  or  stop  service 
in  particular  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  hopeful  that 
the  genUeman  might  consider  the  testi- 
mony that  was  before  us  to  the  effect 
that  the  deficit  will  be  $143  million  at 
a  minimum,  and  depending  upon  fuel 
costs  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  could  rise 

I  would  just  like  to  know  if  the  gentle- 
man has  some  position  for  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  ai  to  whether  we  are 
going  to  drop  the  service  or  whether 
there  is  a  chance  that  additional  money 
can  be  placed  in  this  as  the  case  is  made 
for  it. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  referring  to  the  $18  million 
that  we  reduced  from  the  proposed 
budget? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Correct.  They  have  a  def- 
icit, and  there  is  no  other  money,  so  they 
just  have  to  shut  down  operations  to  that 
desree. 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  realize  that;  and  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  this  entire  appro- 
priation is  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I 
expect  that  the  point  of  order  will  be 
made  and  we  will  have  a  discussion  at 
that  time  concerning  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  this: 
CXX 1250— Part  16 
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I  am  glad  the  gentleman  asked  the  ques- 
tion because  I  know  that  he  and  others 
on  the  authorizing  committee  are  work- 
ing very  hard  on  Amtrak.  I  suppose  you 
could  categorize  the  reduction  of  Am- 
trak's  fimds  as  an  attempt  to  get  the 
Members  attention  with  respect  to  this 
company.  We  are  concerned  that  Am- 
trak's  request  seems  to  change  every 
month. 

I  know  the  authorizing  committees  of 
this  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
Amtrak  are  making  an  attempt  to  look 
into  this  matter. 

If  we  make  absolutely  certain  that 
Amtrak  is  going  to  perform  the  function 
for  which  it  was  Intended,  then,  I  think, 
we  have  accomplished  our  purpose.  When 
we  get  to  that  point  during  the  reading 
of  the  bill,  perhaps,  we  can  have  a 
meaningful  discussion  of  just  what  the 
committee  that  the  gentleman  belongs 
to  is  doing  with  reference  to  oversight  of 
Amtrak. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
What  we  are  trying  to  solve  is  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  service  versus  how 
much  the  taxpayers  should  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  it  is  the  genUeman's 
intent,  assuming  this  point  is  raised,  and 
further  consideration  of  the  Amtrak 
program  is  to  be  made,  perhaps  if  we  can 
have  a  better  agreement  between  Amtrak 
and  the  railroads,  the  committee  would 
consider  putting  additional  funds  into 
it  or  at  least  restoring  some  of  these 
funds  so  that  Amtrak  can  operate 
properly. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
authorizing  legislation  is  stUl  in  his 
committee.  It  is  not  authorized  as  yet.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman's  c<Hnmittee  will 
be  considering  that  point. 

I  think  all  of  the  members  of  our 
subcommittee  are  in  favor  of  Amtrak. 
We  support  Amtrak.  We  want  to  see  It 
operated  properly.  We  just  want  to  make 
certain  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  its  operation  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress are  paying  adequate  attention  to  it. 
Hopefully,  many  of  the  roadblocks  of  the 
past,  such  as  bad  track  and  lack  of 
cooperation  by  the  railroads  from  which 
Amtrak  has  to  get  its  service,  are  some 
of  the  things  which  we  will  be  doing 
something  about. 

Mr  PICKLE.  The  gentleman's  last 
point  is  certainly  commendable.  We 
should  aid  Amtrak's  operation  in  every 
respect  we  can  In  helping  it  in  sched- 
uling its  service,  but  we  should  also 
expect  full  cooperation  of  the  partic- 
ipating railroads,  especially  with'  regard 
to  tracks  and  the  condition  of  tracks, 
because  that  is  a  factor  if  we  are  going 
to  make  a  success  of  this.  Therefore, 
these  two  elements  must  go  together.  I 
hope  that  we  can  consider  both  of  them 
in  the  same  light. 

Mr.  McFALL.  With  reference  t  that, 
the  gentleman  knows  that  the  train  from 
St.  Louis  to  Chicago  takes  a  longer  time 
than  it  did  in  1912. 

The  track  is  in  such  terrible  condi- 


tion that,  as  one  approaches  St.  Louis, 
the  train  never  goes  over  30  miles  an 
hour. 

We  have  heard  testimony  given  before 
the  committee,  and  we  know  that  this  is 
a  real  problem,  especially  in  the  North- 
east for  railroads  such  as  the  Perm  Cen- 
tral, and  others. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  For  example,  the  track 
of  the  Inter-American  line  is  In  such 
poor  condition  that  the  train  cannot 
even  go  fast  enough  to  charge  the  battery 
to  provide  air-conditioning.  So  in  the 
very  deep  part  of  the  South  we  are  forced 
to  go  miles  and  miles  without  any  kind 
<rf  air-conditioning.  That  is  a  deplorable 
situation,  and  we  must  do  something 
about  that. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  rec- 
ommend $7  million  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration.  For  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  we  are  recom- 
mending $51,130,000,  an  increase  of  $16,- 
080,000  over  fiscal  1974  and  a  reduction 
of  $27,870,000  below  the  budget  estimate. 
Among  the  recommended  reductions,  is 
$10,620,000  for  the  high  performance 
PRT.  We  felt  that  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances should  be  adequate  for  completion 
of  the  conceptual  design  and  evaluation 
of  this  project  during  f  seal  1975.  Dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  we  expect  UMTA 
to  conduct  an  urban  deployabllity  study 
of  PRT  to  see  what  role,  if  any,  these 
systems  should  play  In  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

The  bin  includes  the  full  amount  re- 
quested to  complete  the  research  and  de- 
velopment phase  of  the  Morgantown 
project.  We  have  directed,  however,  that 
none  of  these  funds  be  obligated  imtil 
UMTA  and  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia agree  on  what  will  happen  beyond 
the  R.  &  D.  phase  and  this  agreement  has 
been  approved.  If  such  an  agreement  is 
not  reached  within  30  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  we  have  directed 
that  the  $6,380,000  recommended  should 
be  used  to  dismantle  the  project  as  re- 
quired in  the  contract  between  UMTA 
and  the  university. 

We  recommend  $400  million  to  liqui- 
date obligations  incurred  under  basic  leg- 
islation for  urban  mass  transportation. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  techniques 
employed  in  selecting  fixed  guideway  and 
other  capital  grant  applications  for  ap- 
proval and  expect  UMTA  to  accelerate 
its  efforts  to  provide  adequate  guidelines 
to  the  cities.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  obligation  level  of  $1  - 
321,750,000  for  Urban  ISass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1975. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  $298,002,000 
for  five  related  agencies.  This  includes 
$9,450,000  for  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  which  investigates  and 
determines  the  probable  cause  of  all  avi- 
ation accidents,  and  selected  surface 
transportation  accidents.  In  addition,  the 
Board  conducts  a  continuing  review  of 
safety  in  all  modes  of  transportation. 

The  sum  of  $17,150,000  Is  recommended 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Civil 
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Aeronautics  Board.  We  are  recommend- 
ing the  full  budget  request  of  $69,828,000 
for  subsidy  payments  to  air  carriers  pro- 
viding service  to  communities  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  served. 

For  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  sum  of  $43  million  is  recom- 


mended.   This    Is    essentially    the    full 
amount  requested. 

The  bill  provides  the  Panama  Canal 
$62.7  million  for  operating  expenses,  $6 
million  for  capital  outlay,  and  a  limita- 
tion on  general  and  administrative  ex- 
penses of  $23,837,000.  The  Panama  Canal 
Company  has  recommended  a  toll  in- 
cresise  of  approximately  20  percent.  Most 
of  the  items  on  which  this  increased  is 
based  appear  to  be  valid  costs,  but  we  are 
concerned  with  the  company's  change  in 
depreciation  pwlicy.  The  depreciation  of 
certain  assets  which  previously  were  not 
depreciated  adds  an  annual  charge  of 
about  $8.3  million  to  operating  expenses 
and  is  partially  responsible  for  the  toll 
increase.  We  feel  the  legislative  commit- 
tee should  consider  whether  this  change 
is  related  to  possible  treaty  modifica- 
tions. We  also  feel  that  the  part  of  the 
toll  Increase  related  to  depreciation  costs 
should  not  be  implemented  until  the  leg- 
islative committee  has  approved  this 
change  in  policy. 

Finally,  we  recommend  $72,124,000,  in- 
cluding $52,724,000  in  advance  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1976.  for  the 
Federal  share  of  the  funding  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Metro  system  and 
the  full  budget  request  of  $17.75  million 
to  provide  a  Federal  interest  subsidy  for 
the  revenue  bonds  marketed  by  Metro. 
We  have  deferred  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion for  the  1976  purchase  of  256 
transit  cars  until  Metro  and  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  can 
reach  an  agreement  on  which  cars  are 
best  for  the  Metro  system.  This  action 
should  not  delay  the  opening  of  the  sys- 
tem, since  funding  has  already  been  pro- 
vided for  300  cars  and  a  decision  on  the 
next  procurement  does  not  need  to  be 
made  for  about  15  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have 
brought  a  balanced  and  carefully  con- 
sidered bill  to  the  committee  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  that  the  committee  bill 
recommends  a  net  decrease  of  $1.1  mil- 
lion in  aviation  noise  and  pollution  re- 
search as  mdicated  in  the  table  on  page 
16  of  the  committee  report. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  districts 
which  arc  affected  by  the  noise  and  pol- 
lution associated  with  large  airports  have 
long  called  on  the  Federal  Government, 
particularly  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, to  do  more  to  resolve  jet 
noise  problems. 

Many  of  \is  have  long  felt  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  was  not 
really  making  its  best  efforts  along  those 
lines.  Unfortunately,  this  year's  commit- 
tee bill  simply  has  the  effect  of  reinforc- 
ing our  f  eellnc  that  the  FAA  continues 
to  lag  on  this  matter. 

I  find  it  Interesting  to  read  in  the 
report  that  the  FAA  testified  that  the 
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agency  has  not  yet  proc  uced  valid  evi- 
dence that  the  implemen  ;ation  of  retro- 
fitting will  bring  "meanihgful  relief"  to 
the  public.  The  committee,  according  to 
the  report,  is  left  with  4  question  that 
the  cost-benefit  ratio  is  imresolved. 

The  agency  further  co  ntinues  to  play 
the  game  of  "let's  wait  ( me  more  year." 
The  agency  now  seeks  to  Belay  the  retro- 
fitting program  because  It  is  studying  an 
alternative  option,  the  "refan"  tech- 
nology which,  it  reports,  will  be  avail- 
able by  June  1. 1975. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  June  1  of  next 
year  would  come  anu  gc  without  a  def- 
inite conclusion  by  the  i  gency.  That,  of 
course,  would  mean  tha .  instead  of  be- 
ing specifically  a  part  o:  the  fiscal  year 
1976  budget,  the  issue  \i  ould  be  delayed 
until  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pesple  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  surrounded  as  they 
are  by  Kennedy  International  Airport. 
La  Guardia  Airport,  andi  Newark,  cannot 
afford  to  wait  1  year.  }  more  years  oi- 
however  long  FAA  would  delay. 

The  people  of  my  congtessional  district, 
along  with  those  from  urban  areas  all 
over  America,  want  the!  Congress  to  act 
now  to  take  positive  steps  to  eliminate 
the  worst  hazards  of  jet  noise  and  pollu- 
tion. 

The  Congress  acted  sereral  years  ago  to 
instruct  the  Federal  Ayiation  Adminis- 
tration to  promptly  study  the  cost  and 
the  feasibility  of  retrofitting,  and  begin 
an  organized  program  lo  implement  it. 
The  FAA  is  still  studjing  the  matter, 
even  though  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administrjition,  operating 
with  limited  funds  several  years  ago,  de- 
monstrated admirably  that  retrofitting 
is  indeed  feasible  and  i  plays  a  distinct 
role  in  substantially  reducing  jet  noise. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  iime  to  stop  this 
armual  charade  we  let  )the  FAA  play  on 
the  American  people  ^d  on  the  Con- 
gress. I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  woimd  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  McFall) 
to  comment  on  these  qiiestions. 

The  committee  report  states  the  FAA 
testified  that  It  has  not  yet  developed 
valid  evidence  that  retrofitting  will  pro- 
vide meaningful  relief  to  the  public.  Did 
not  the  FAA  testify  that  retrofitting 
could  reduce  noise  le^^ls  for  perceived 
noise  up  to  50  percenit  of  the  present 
noise  levels  and  NASA  h&s  concluded  re- 
trofitting produces  significant  decreases 
of  jet  noise.  A  year  ago  the  Boeing  Corp. 
demonstrated  a  worMable  retrofitting 
plan.  Does  the  commitwe  have  any  real- 
istic belief  that  FAA,  giVen  its  choice,  will 
ever  come  out  in  favor  of  retrofitting? 
Mr.  McFALL.  Wll^  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yi^ld  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes.  1 
able  to  come  out  with 
on  noise  abatement. 

Mr.   ADDABBO.  H 
considered  just  how 
FAA  to  stall  off  retr 
terms  of  the  committee  report  on  page 
16,  it  would  be  at  leaat  fiscal  year  1977 
or   later   before   retrofitting   could   be 
implemented.  I 

As  I  remember  the  language  in  the 
report,  we  asked  them  to  delay  it  until 


ink  FAA  will  be 
satisfactory  rule 

the  committee 
sng  it  will  allow 
itting.  Under  the 


Jime  of  next  year.  Could  Ijhe  chairman 
please  explain  why  the  noise  poUution 
funds  were  cut  below  last  ypar's  budget? 
Last  year  it  was  $6  millioit,  and  it  was 
reduced  this  year  to  $4.9  million. 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  gave  them  virtually 
what  they  requested.  I  d*  not  believe 
there  is  a  significant  reduction. 

Let  me  read  the  table  on  aviation  noise 
and  pollution  research  from  page  14  of 
the  report.  For  fiscal  year  1974,  the  ap- 
propriation was  $6  million.  For  fiscal 
year  1975,  they  requested  $4,986,000.  and 
we  gave  them  $4,920,000.  We  reduced  the 
request  only  by  some  $66,000. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  committee  is  concerned 
about  aviation  noise.  The  gentleman  is 
very  knowledgeable  on  this  subject.  In 
fiscal  year  1972,  as  I  recall,  his  amend- 
ment earmarked  $4.5  million  for  noise 
abatement  research.  We  have  included  at 
least  that  much  for  noise  kbatement  re- 
search in  every  year  since  1972. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Couldl  you  explaii^ 
what  the  proposed  prograin  of  research 
into  the  psychoacoustic  reaction  of  indi- 
viduals is,  and  why  the  Congress  should 
use  its  limited  research  ftinds  studying 
ways  to  determine  the  limits  of  noise 
abuse  people  can  take  ratfier  than  ways 
in  which  to  lower  noise  Ifevels? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minuies. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
seeking  ways  in  which  io  lower  noise 
levels  we  must  first  cAnsider  which 
aspects  of  noise  are  causing  the  prob- 
lem— otherwise  we  could  Ispend  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  still  Ihave  offensive 
noise. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  [testimony  on 
pages  402  and  403  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings  shows  that  at  l&ast  1,800  air- 
lines or  90  percent  of  tile  airline  fleet 
does  not  now  meet  noise  ktandards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  FAA.  Will  it  ever 
implement  the  retroflttirk  plan  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes.  Essentially,  begin- 
ning Jime  1975.  I  would  expect  FAA  to 
do  this.  I  would  say  to  |the  gentleman 
our  estimate  is  it  will  cqst  $800  million 
to  do  this  industrywida  We  want  to 
make  certain  that  when  they  do  it  they 
will  be  doing  something  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  public.  I  suppose  it  is 
a  lot  like  the  old  question  of  \?hat  kind 
of  noise  annoys  an  oyster. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Will  the  committee 
hold  the  FAA  to  the  June  1,  1975,  date  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  or  page  404  Ad- 
ministrator Butterfield  ai  id  other  people 
testified: 

I'd  be  more  accurate  to  sa  |r  It's  at  least  two 
years  down  the  road. 

Would  the  chairman  give  me  any  as- 
surances they  will  try  U  hold  the  FAA 
to  at  least  June  1. 1975? 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  think  they  can  stUl 
hold  to  June  1975.  assuming  they  can 
get  some  kind  of  an  ans^iper  to  the  ques- 
tions we  posed  in  studying  this.  I  agree 
completely  that  sometiung  has  to  be 
done  to  reduce  aircraft  noise.  And  It  is 
not  our  intent  to  unduly  delay  an  FAA 
mle  on  this  subject.  We  would  like,  how- 
ever, for  the  rule  finally  adopted  by  the 
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FAA  to  take  advantage  of  the  latest 
technology  which  is  aval  able.  NASA  has 


been  conducting  research  on  a  refan  pro- 
gram. We  do  not  want  FAA  to  preclude 
this  technology  from  its  rule. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f  ov  his  response. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill,  and  I  yield  myself 
Cuch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  has 
completed  its  review  of  that  portion  of 
tbft  administration's  budget  for  fiscal 
1975.  I  believe  that  the  bill  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  and  that  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  a  good  one.  The  com- 
mittee has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
"achieve  the  best  possible  balance  be- 
tween the  financial  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies,  and  the  need  to  reduce 
Government  spending  to  curb  the  infla- 
tion, which  large  deficits  have  helped  to 
produce."  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee,  especial- 
ly Chairman  McFall  and  counsel  Tom 
Kingfleld,  for  their  serious  efforts  in  at- 
tempting to  reach  tliis  balance.  Even 
though  we  have  cut  the  administration's 
request  by  over  $231  million,  excluding 
contract  authorization,  the  committee 
has  appropriated  $8,848,948,448,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $600  million  over 
fiscal  1974. 

Although  I  concur  with  most  of  the 
committee's  recommendations,  there  are 
major  areas  which  concern  me  and 
which,  I  feel,  warrant  discussion  and 
clarification.  It  is  to  those  areas  of  con- 
cern that  I  will  address  my  remarks. 

PERSONAI.   RAPID    tUKKSn BESSARCH   AMD 

DEVXXOPMXNT 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration funds  various  research  and 
development  projects  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  instituting  new  transporta- 
tion systems.  Cited  for  continuing  appro- 
priations by  the  administration  in  fiscal 
1975  are  the  personal  rapid  transit  proj- 
ects at  Denver,  Colo,  and  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  as  well  as  research  on  the  dual 
mode  system.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  full  budgetary  request  for 
Morgantown,  $6,380,000,  but  has  deleted 
the  requests  for  the  other  two  projects. 
Although  there  is  a  lot  to  learn  from 
PRT  experiments,  and  research  should 
continue,  we  need  to  reassess  our  ap- 
proach to  this  research  and  development. 
The  Morgantown  situation  speaks  for  it- 
self. Instead  of  creating  a  new  and  effi- 
cient mass  transit  system,  the  Morgan- 
town  project  may  indeed  be  a  setback 
for  future  transit  planning.  The  project 
is  nothing  short  of  a  disaster  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  personally  went  down  to  Morgantown 
to  observe  the  situation  and  believe  me, 
it  is  the  perfect  example  of  misguided 
innovation.  Instead  of  researching  the 
system  before  development  in  an  urban 
environment,  the  decisicm  was  made  to 
research  and  develop  simultaneously. 
The  result  has  been  an  expenditure  of 
over  $57  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
with  the  only  new  technology  break- 
through being  how  to  keep  the  guide- 
ways  from  freezing.  For  those  of  you  im- 
famUiar  with  the  system  the  "people 
mover"  consists  of  individual,  automated, 
20-passenger,  rubber-tired  cars  traveling 
along  an  elevated  concrete  guideway  or 
track.  I  have  brought  along  some  photo- 


graphs of  my  Morgantown  trip  which 
will  give  a  better  visual  picture  of  this 
system. 

In  the  fall  of  1969  a  Federal  grant  was 
awarded  to  West  Virginia  University  to 
conduct  design  studies  for  personal  rapid 
transit  system  for  use  in  Morgantown. 
As  a  result  of  those  studies  the  imiver- 
sity  subsequently  submitted  a  grant  ap- 
plication to  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Administration — UMTA — ^to  con- 
struct a  six  station  system  for  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $13.5  million. 

But  because  of  the  potential  national 
application  of  such  a  system,  UMTA  se- 
lected the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  to 
develop  a  new  system  design.  The  cost 
escalated.  What  was  to  be  a  research  and 
development  project  conducted  by  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  turned  out 
to  be  the  beginning  of  the  construction 
of  a  transit  system  for  iu*ban  Morgan- 
town.  The  cost  estimate  for  this  project 
rose  to  $35  miUion  in  January  1971.  By 
April  of  that  year,  a  review  of  the  esti- 
mated construction  cost  indicated  that 
the  full  system  would  be  over  $37  mil- 
lion. 

To  date,  only  three  of  the  six  stations 
have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  over 
$57  million.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
it  will  cost  $33  millicm  a  mile  to  com- 
plete, resulting  in  an  awiditional  expendi- 
ture of  $65  million.  An  example  of  the 
type  of  poor  planning  at  Morgantown, 
which  has  added  to  the  escalating  costs 
of  completing  the  six-station  project, 
now  estimated  at  $110  million,  has  been 
in  the  construction  of  the  guideway  itself. 
The  guideway  was  built  before  the  weight 
of  the  passenger  cars  was  known,  and  it 
was  made  much  stronger  than  neces- 
sary. The  cost  was  roughly  $1,100  a  foot 
as  against  $150  a  foot  for  a  similar  "peo- 
ple mover"  at  the  new  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
Airport. 

What  created  this  $110  million  boon- 
doggle out  of  a  project  estimated  to  cost 
$13.5  million?  A  lack  of  research  and  an 
impatience  to  construct.  However,  the 
project  has  been  plagued  by  more  than 
money  problems.  In  order  to  cut  its 
losses,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion attempted  to  tiun  over  the  partially 
completed  project  to  the  university  to 
begin  operation  next  spring.  The  univer- 
sity insisted,  however,  that  the  Depart- 
ment fund  the  project  to  completion — 
extending  the  elevated  guideway  another 
1.4  miles  and  adding  three  more  stations. 
In  spite  of  this  problem,  the  committee 
has  decided  to  concur  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  of  $6,380,000.  How- 
ever, this  is  contingent  upon  the  univer- 
sity and  DOT-UMTA  arriving  at  a  com- 
promise agreement  within  30  days  of  en- 
actment of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  xrould  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  is  my  very  good  friend,  and  he  has 
been  most  helpful  to  transportation  mat- 
ters In  the  United  States.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned because  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
University  of  West  Virginia.  They  have 
responded  to  a  telegram  from  UMTA 
dated  March  21,  1974,  indicating  that  a 
contract  exists  between  the  two  of  them, 
and  that  this  contract  they  want  to  have 
carried  out  because  they  sptai  a  number 


of  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  State  has 
spent  a  number  of  millions  of  dollars,  in 
granting  rights-of-way.  I  am  concerned 
with  the  language  in  the  report,  and  I 
understand  the  gentleman  Is  concerned. 
I  am  concerned  about  it,  and  I  have  some 
familiarity  with  it  because  one  of  the 
people  or  some  of  the  people  building  the 
cars  are  from  my  district,  so  my  interest 
is  more  Uian  just  being  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

I  know  that  the  project  has  had  a  lot 
of  problems,  but  I  am  concerned  with 
this  language  on  pages  30  and  311n  that 
it  cannot  be  carried  out  or  cannot  be 
really  construed  as  congressional  action. 
I  would  caution  the  gentleman,  because  if 
a  contract  exists,  and  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  is  saying:  We  want  to 
have  you  carry  out  your  half  of  the  con- 
tract, and  we  will  carry  out  ours,  are 
we  not  really  legislating  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  in  other  words,  taking  away  their 
contract? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  Is  a  very  good  point, 
and  I  will  speak  on  this  as  I  go  along. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say  that  it  is  a  bad 
contract.  I  said  in  committee  that  the 
lawyer  for  DOT  who  drew  that  contract 
should  have  been  fired,  there  is  this 
clause  that  says  that  if  the  University 
does  not  want  the  project,  when  com- 
pleted, we  are  going  to  have  to  go  and 
take  the  project  out.  So  the  costs  men- 
tioned here  could  be  money  to  dynamite 
the  project. 

I  think  it  is  DOT's  interpretation  of 
the  coitract  that  the  contract  is  ful- 
filled by  the  completion  of  1  <a)  and  <b) 
of  the  contract. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Does  that  not  include  six 
stations? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No,  a  three  station  sys- 
tem. 

I  yield  to  my  chairman  and  he  may 
have  it  right  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  McFALL  Mr  Chairman  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  contract  between  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  and 
the  University  of  West  Virginia  It  says 
on  page  2: 

The  Personal  Rapid  Transit  System  at 
Morgantown  will  begin  with: 

a.  Fifteen  (15)  vehicles. 

b.  Three  stations  designated  as  Walnut 
Street  Station,  Beechurst  Station  and  En- 
gineering Station  and  located  In  the  gen- 
eral areas  specified  on  the  route  Plan  for 
Personal  Rapid  Transit  System  at  Morgan- 
town. 

c.  Approximately  2  miles  of  double  track 
guideway  connecting  the  three  stations. 

d.  Power  supply  system,  control  and  com- 
munications system  and  related  equipment 
and  facilities  required  for  automatic  op- 
eration of  the  total  transit  system,  designed 
to  accommodate  further  expansion  up  to  100 
vehicles  and  six  stations. 

e.  The  faculties  necessary  for  maintenance 
and  repair  of  the  vehicles  and  the  facilities 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  operations 
and  control  center. 

UMTA  will  test  and  evaluate  the  system, 
and  generate  the  necessary  data  to  ensure 
ttie  reproduceabUity  and  utility  of  the  sys- 
tem in  nation-wide  locations  that  may  have 
similar    transportation    needs. 

There  is  nothing  in  here  that  says  any- 
thing about  six  stations.  We  also  had  tes- 
timony in  the  hearings  that  indicated 
that  there  was  not  a  contractual  agree- 
ment for  six  stations.  However.  I  thought 
the  best  evidence  of  that  would  be  a  copy 
of  the  contract  Itself.  If  the  gentleman 
would  want  it  I  can  bring  down  and  he 
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can  read  the  testimony  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator gave  us  to  describe  the 
contract,  but,  of  course,  the  best  evi- 
dence is  the  contract  itself. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  3rield  further,  I  will  get  per- 
mission to  put  this  letter  in  the  Record 
when  we  go  back  to  the  House,  but  I  just 
quote  this  from  the  letter,  and  I  will  say 
I  understand  the  concern  of  the  Chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  this  matter.  Here  is  what  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia  said  through 
their  Mr.  Earle  T.  Andrews  on  March  24, 
1974: 

West  Vikcinia  Untversity, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  March  28. 1974. 
Mr.  Fbank  C.  Herbinoex, 

Administrator,   Urban  Mass    Transportation 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Herringes:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  telegram  dated  March  21, 1974. 
I  feel  that  I  must,  as  the  representative  of 
the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Regents  in  the 
matter  of  the  PRT  System,  decline  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  of  your  offer  to  modify  the 
existing  contract  between  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents and  UMTA. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Dr. 
James  G.  Harlow,  President  of  West  Virginia 
University  and  Dr.  Samy  E.  G.  Ellas,  as  fully 
as  the  time  limit  set  In  your  telegram  will 
permit,  and  we  are  all  In  agreement  on  this 
point.  The  major  reasons  for  our  reluctance 
to  accept  the  modification  you  offer  are  as 
follows : 

We  entered  into  our  agreement,  and  have 
always  understood,  that  the  University  would 
wind  up  with  a  full  six  station  system  ex- 
tending from  the  center  of  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia  to  the  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity Hospital  on  the  University's  Medical 
Center  Campvis.  This  was  spelled  out  in  the 
original  contract  proposal  we  had  mutually 
agreed  to  but  was  modified  in  the  final  exe- 
cuted contract  In  deference  to  UMTA's  need 
to  align  spending  with  the  annual  flow  of 
budgetable  funds.  It  was  understood  by  the 
parties  that  the  full  six  station  system  would 
be  provided  even  though  the  second  phase 
might  well  have  to  be  through  capital  grant 
funds.  On  the  strength  of  the  promise  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  provide  the 
complete  system  the  Board  expended  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money,  and  used  its  power 
of  eminent  domain,  in  acquiring  various 
rights-of-way  for  the  project.  This  was  In 
addition  to  supplying  several  rights-of-way 
over  land  the  Board  already  owned. 

Similarly,  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Highways,  the  Coimty  Court  of  Monongalia 
County,  the  City  of  Morgantown,  and  the 
Monongalia  County  Board  of  Education  all 
supplied  land  and  rights-of-way  for  the  proj- 
ect. The  existing  system  runs  from  the  City 
of  Morgantown  to  the  Engineering  Sciences 
Building,  about  halfway  to  the  planned 
terminus.  The  latter  station  is  not  designed 
aa  a  terminal  and  is  totally  inadequate  to 
serve  such  fimction. 

Further,  It  Is  too  remotely  removed  from 
the  Towers  Student  Dormitory  Complex  to 
serve  a  useful  purpose  In  that  respect.  The 
bus  systems  would  have  to  be  maintained 
to  provide  adequate  traru^ort  facilities  for 
these  students  among  the  three  University 
campuses.  As  you  know,  the  PRT  System  was 
changed  from  a  West  Virginia  University  to 
an  UMTA  project  to  be  constructed  on  prop- 
erty to  be  supplied  by  the  Board  and  other 
local  agencies.  Tou  also  know  when  UMTA 
pre-empted  our  right  to  approve  the  system 
design  it  gave  us  the  existing  contract  to  as- 
sure us  that  the  end  product  would  be  a 
viable  one. 

There  Is  no  provision  In  your  proposed 
modification  for  taking  care  of  the  system, 
other  than  solving  of  problems  of  an  oper- 
ational nature  during  the  initial  year  of 
operation.  We  feel  that  many  problems  In- 
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volving  design,  failure,  ani  necessary  modi- 
fications will  present  then  selves  during  the 
real  testing  period,  that  Is 
Is  actually  in  service  and  cvrying  passengers. 
This  Is  almost  without  exception  the  history 
of  any  unique  engineering  jproject  no  matter 
how  intelligently  and  careffclly  a  forecast  has 
been  made  on  the  basis  of|  an  integration  of 
non-data  relevant  to  a  miiltlpllclty  of  com- 
ponent elements.  It  is  thia  historical  truism 
that  gives  us  concern.         1 

It  was  our  understanding  that  UMTA 
would  support  the  systen^  during  the  first 
year  of  operation  in  taking  care  of  such  crit- 
ical problems  which  mighl  arise.  We  further 
understood  that  UMTA  Intended  to  use  this 
system  as  a  demonstration  project  which,  of 
coiuse.  Implies  public  usei  and  reaction.  As 
the  installation  now  standi  it  can  serve  only 
as  a  testing  stand  for  design  and  equipment 
evaluation.  If  Phase  I  is  completed,  while  it 
will  not  serve  as  a  viable  transportation  en- 
tity to  meet  the  needs  of  the  University  and 
the  people  of  the  area,  it  s^oiild  well  serve  as 
a  research  and  demonsttatlon  vehicle  for 
UMTA,  which  was  the  Depbrtment  of  Trans- 
portation's Intent  and  pulJUcly  evolved  pur- 
pose In  undertaking  the  Nft>rgantown  PRT. 

While  we  want  to  cooperate  with  your 
agency  in  every  feasiblef  manner,  we  are 
frankly  concerned  that  if  we  agree  to  the 
modification  of  the  contrast  suggested  by  you 
that  we  will  have  a  system  pu  omt  hands  that, 
while  it  may  meet  your  speeiflcations,  will  not 
operate  satisfactorily  undet  actual  conditions. 
If  the  cause  of  the  failure  *rere  a  "unique  op- 
erational problem"  your  smggestion  that  you 
provide  a  grant  for  a  Boeing  "back-up"  de- 
sign team  for  the  first  year  of  opteration  might 
take  care  of  it.  But  we  do  Hot  know  what  the 
quoted  phrase  actually  means,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  Include  design,  hardware,  soft- 
ware, or  other  possible  failures  of  a  critical 
nature. 

In  any  of  such  cases  tl 
defects  may  well  require 
large  sums  of  money  which  the  Board  would 
not  have  at  its  disposal.  We  cannot  conceive 
that  your  agency,  after  having  expended  the 
large  sums  required  to  construct  the  system, 
would  even  consider  tumitig  it  over  to  us  for 
the  first  year  of  operation  under  these  con- 
ditions. We  have  thought,  and  still  think, 
that  the  first  year  of  operation  would  be  part 
of  the  research  and  development  phase  of  the 
project.  If  your  agency  sl»uld  construct  the 
system  and  turn  it  over  to  us  in  such  a 
status  that  it,  for  unexpeoted  reasons,  would 
not  successfully  operate  for  more  than  a  few 
months,  and  we  not  hava  the  funds  to  cor- 
rect conditions,  both  UiCrA  and  the  Board 
would  be  subject  to  merited  public  criticism. 
We  sense  that  you  belUve  the  system  will 
work  without  any  trouble  other  than  some 
conventional  operational  l>roblem  if  It  meets 
to  your  satisfaction  the  specifications  you 
have  set  up.  We  do  not  share  that  feeling,  yet 
we  would  be  taking  the  eatlre  risk  in  case  of 
failure.  At  least  we  belleva  that  would  be  the 
situation  if  we  should  agree  to  your  suggested 
modification  of  the  agreement. 
Sincerely, 

Earle    r.   Andrews, 
Member,  West  Virginia  ,  loard  of  Regents. 

What  I  am  pointing  >ut  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  know  he  oas  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  this,  is  that  there  is  ap- 
parently a  deep  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  contract,  and  I  danot  try  to  judge 
the  merits  of  how  wmI  the  lawyer  for 
DOT  or  UMTA  did  tkis,  but  certainly 
the  University  of  West  Virginia  believes 
that  they  have  a  contract  with  UMTA 
for  six  stations,  and  I  nm  sure  they  un- 
derstand that  without  this  they  will: 
First,  not  have  a  functional  system  and 
second,  if  the  directive  on  pages  30  and  31 
of  this  report  is  really  legislative  history 
or  law  and  they  go  in  )  ,nd  dynamite  this 
thing  and  start  to  cleai  it  up  afterwards, 
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the  university's  moneys  i^ill  have  been 
completely  sent  down  thp  drain. 

I  am  not  trying  to  act  f  s  a  lawyer  or 
judge  their  cause  of  actiotti  but  I  think 
we  need  to  be  very  consfcious  that  we 
have  not  violated  the  terms  of  a  U.S. 
Government  contract  by  {i  statement  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chai  man,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Calif ornii  i. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  think  we  should  discuss 
the  question  of  whether  of  not  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia  and  UMTA  have 
a  contract  for  a  six -station  system.  They 
do  not  have  such  a  conti^ct.  President 
Harlow  wrote  a  very  cljver  letter  in 
which  he  tries  to  intimale  this  was  an 
originai  agreement,  but  it  is  not  in  writ- 
ing. He  keeps  saying,  "Oh,  yes,  we  had  a 
six-station  agreement,"  liut  he  cannot 
point  to  any  written  contract  for  a  six- 
station  system.  There  is  not  any  such 
agreement.  Whether  or  n(  (t  they  had  an 
oral  agreement  before  the  written  agree- 
ment was  entered  Into,  I  do  not  know; 
but  if  they  did  have  such  an  agreement 
and  it  is  not  in  the  original  contract,  it 
is  vitiated  by  the  formal  contract. 
H  the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield 

on  his  time I 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  ihe  gentleman. 
Mr.  McFALL.  I  think  we  should  put  this 
in  the  proper  perspective.  Mr.  Herringer, 
the  Administrator  of  Urbaffi  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration,  jtestified  before 
the  committee.  I  feel  he  was  testifying 
correctly.  This  is  in  response  to  some 
questions  by  Mr.  Yates  ionceming  the 
Morgantown  project  inveiitment: 

Mr.  Yatbs.  Incidentally,  It  did  say  that  the 
Government  had  invested  approximately 
$115  million.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Herringes.  No,  that  if  incorrect. 
Mr.  Yates.  How  much  have  we  invested? 
Mr.  Herringer.  It  was  ai^roxlmately  $65 
million  or  $67  million.  Wei  are  proceeding 
with  the  plans  as  outlined  t<^  you  last  year  to 
complete  phase  I-B  of  the  project,  which  is 
to  develop  45  vehicles  on  2.3  miles  of  guide- 
way,  at  a  cost  of  $64.3  million. 

The  dispute  that  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  press  concerns  w  here  we  go  from 
there. 

We  have  an  agreement  ;hat  dates  from 
1971  with  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  a 
contract,  that  states  that  at  the  close  of  the 
project,  when  we  are  flnlsljed  testing  these 
vehicles  on  the  2.2  miles  of  guideway,  that 
the  university  essentially  lias  the  right  to 
accept  or  reject  the  system,  ^f  they  reject  the 
system,  then  we  are  obligated  to  take  it  out 
and  restore  the  site  to  Ita  original  condi- 
tion. 

In  my  viewpont,  what  the  university 
is  trying  to  do  is  amena  the  contract 
themselves  by  demanding  that  it  be  a 
six-station  system  completely  acceptable 
to  them  and  that  they  be  guaranteed  a 
$50  million  capital  grants  or  they  will 
not  accept  the  R.  &  D.  pioject. 

Now,  in  my  opinl(»i,  thp  is  essentially 
an  anticipatory  breach  of  the  contract. 
They  are  trying,  by  isiuing  demands 
ahead  of  time,  to  change  the  contract  by 
what  they  will  accept  and  what  they  will 
not  accept.  j 

I  think  that  the  Government  would  be 
very  wise  at  this  point  to  say  that  we  will 
not  invest  another  $6  ot  $7  million  in 
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this  project  until  we  car 
of  agreement  with  them 
will  accept. 


get  some  kind 
on  what  they 


I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  tied  to 
giving  them  entirely  what  they  want, 
especisilly  if  it  will  cost  another  $56  mil- 
lion to  build  the  kind  of  six-station  PRT 
system  that  they  want. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the 
chairman's  interpretation  and  also  with 
the  hearings  here.  It  is  my  interpretation 
that  it  was  as  phase  1  in  the  three- 
station  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  understand  the  rec- 
ord correctly,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
the  $6,380,000— is  that  the  figure  in  the 
bill  for  demolition? 

Mr.  CONTE.  $6,380,000,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS  Unless  something  can  be 
done  about  this  boondoggle  at  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  within  30  days  then  it 
should  be  dismantled? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  under  the  con- 
tract  

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  not  what  the  re- 
port says? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right.  We  say, 
"Either  accept  this  if  we  give  you  the 
$6,380,000  as  a  finished  product,  but  if 
you  are  not  going  to  go  ahead  and  ac- 
cept this  as  a  finished  product  and  you 
are  going  to  enforce  that  part  of  the  con- 
tract that  says  to  come  in  and  dismantle, 
you  tell  us  now  before  we  spend  another 
nickel  and  we  will  go  ahead  and  dyna- 
mite this  thing." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  way  we  can 
get  mandatory  language  in  the  bill  to 
provide  that  $6,380,000  is  all  there  is, 
"There  ain't  no  more,"  if  this  deal  can- 
not be  made  to  operate  with  that  much 
money,  we  go  in  and  use  what  is  left  of 
the  $6  million  and  buy  dynamite  and  get 
it  out  of  there? 

Knock  this  thing  in  the  head  once  and 
for  all.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  already 
spent  far  more  money  than  we  ought 
to  have  spent  on  this  project.  It  is  time,  I 
say  again,  to  knock  it  in  the  head  and  get 
it  out  if  it  cannot  be  made  to  operate 
with  the  money  that  has  already  gone 
into  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask,  is  the  gentleman  fa- 
miUar  with  the  "dial-a-ride"  bus  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly.  We  have  many 
dial-a-ride  projects  all  over  the  coun- 
try, there  are  40  of  them. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  request  here  and 
also  make  some  legislative  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  re- 
quested $1.5  miUion  for  continuing  re- 
search on  dial-a-ride  bus  service.  At  the 
subcommittee  hearings  members  ques- 
tioned the  request  on  the  grounds  that 
research  had  been  going  on  for  5  years 
and  dial-a-ride  bus  service  has  been 
widely  accepted  and  is  now  in  use  in 
more  than  50  communities.  When  ad- 
ministration witnesses  did  not  make  a 
vigorous  defense,  the  committee  decided 
to  eliminate  the  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars from  the  appropriation  bill. 

The      Rochester-Genesee      Regional 


Transit  Authority  maintains  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  additional  research  on 
dial-a-ride.  It  will  begin  soon  to  inte- 
grate its  dial-a-ride  system  into  the 
regular  mvmicipal  bus  service  and  re- 
reach  fimds  are  needed  to  develop  this 
system  in  the  best  way.  It  is  in  this  final 
integration  of  demand  and  regular  sys- 
tems that  the  greatest  savings  and  im- 
proved service  are  possible.  The  transit 
authority  people  feel  strongly  that  ad- 
ditional research  money  should  be  in- 
cluded to  finance  this  final  step  of  dial- 
a-ride  improved  service. 

Most  or  all  research  money  in  the 
past  has  gone  to  Haddonfield,  N.J.,  a 
dial-a-ride  pioneer,  at  the  insistence  of 
Senator  Clifford  Case,  ranking  subcom- 
mittee member  in  the  Senate.  The  Ro- 
chester-Genesee Regional  Transit  Serv- 
ice maintains  that  most  of  the  Had- 
donfield research  has  not  been  appUca- 
ble  to  larger  metropolitan  areas  such  as 
Rochester  and  that  additional  research 
should  be  financed  for  areas  of  this  size. 
The  Rochester  research  for  an  inte- 
grated system  would  be  applicable  to  the 
great  majority  of  communities. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  The  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  be  expected  to  submit  his 
usual  amendment  in  the  other  body  to 
add  research  money.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible for  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  assuming  this  measure  passes,  to 
seek  some  broader  use  of  any  research 
money  appropriated  in  the  conference 
with  the  other  body,  so  that  it  can  be 
used  for  more  general  application  than 
to  benefit  Haddonfield. 

Mr.  CONTe.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  he 
has  stated  the  case  clearly  and  right  to 
the  point.  We  have  appropriated  $6  mil- 
lion to  support  the  dial-a-ride  demon- 
stration project  in  Haddonfield,  N.J.,  for 
research.  It  has  been  going  on  for  4  years, 
and  the  committee  feels  that  this  type 
of  technology  has  been  proven.  It  is  now 
time  for  the  people  of  Haddonfield  to 
provide  part  of  the  cost  for  operating 
this  system. 

There  are  40  dial-a-ride  systems  in 
operation  throughout  the  country,  and 
all  of  these  except  Haddonfield,  N.J.,  are 
funded  primarily  with  local  funds.  la  the 
case  of  the  Haddonfield  project,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  supporting  the 
system,  which  has  a  deficit  of  $2.50  per 
rider.  One  of  the  reasons  this  deficit  is 
so  high  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  maintained  taxi  and  bus  companies 
for  Haddonfield  riders  who  are  not  rid- 
ing taxis  because  of  this  project.  These 
costs  amount  to  $127,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  for  myself,  if 
the  other  body  tries  to  put  any  money  in 
here  for  research  and  development, 
which  I  do  not  feel  we  need,  I  hope  the 
administration,  the  Department  of 
Tiansportation,  will  give  it  to  Rochester. 
Haddonfield  has  had  its  hand  in  the  pot 
too  long. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  We  are  talking  about 
such  research  money  as  may  be  appro- 
priated. I  do  not  oppose  such  research 
funds,  but  feel  they  should  be  applied 
to  study  ways  to  integrate  dial-a-bus 
into  the  regular  transit  systems. 

If  there  is  research  money,  what  I 
would  like  from  the  gentleman  is  a  com- 
mitment that  he  will  work  to  see  that 


research  money  applied  to  these  projects 
of  more  general  application  than  Had- 
donfield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Such  as  Rochester. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  add  my  comments  to  those 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  There 
is  no  program  in  the  whole  gamut  of 
Federal  assistance  that  has  been  more 
valuable,  more  helpful  in  terms  of  exist- 
ing problems  in  my  district  than  the 
dial-a-ride  idea  in  transportation. 

We  got  very  little  money  to  start  with. 
Yet,  that  program  has  moved  ahead  very 
dynamically.  It  has  taken  off  and  it  has 
now  spread  throughout  the  county, 
whereas  it  started  in  one  city. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  situation  in 
which  we  can  justify,  as  a  Congress,  the 
concentration  and  use  of  money  under 
the  guise  of  development  for  supporting 
the  inefficiency  and  the  failure  to  adapt 
to  the  configurations  and  performance 
of  40  other  places  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  conferees  from  the  House 
will  very  strongly  oppose  a  continuation 
of  this  situation  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  the  gentleman  from  California,  Con- 
gressman Hanna,  again  came  through 
with  flying  colors  and  made  a  great  con- 
tribution here  today.  We  certainly  will 
miss  him  next  year. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  is  about  to 
break  their  contract;  am  I  correct  in 
that,  that  they  are  really  breaking  the 
terms? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No.  There  is  a  clause  in 
the  contract  that  says  when  this  phase 
I<a)  and  I<b)  is  completed,  if  they  do  not 
want  the  project,  they  can  ask  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  come  in  and  dis- 
mantle it  and  return  the  area  to  what  it 
was. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Therefore,  they  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  so  are  we. 

Mr.  MYERS.  At  this  point  the  U.S. 
Government  has  provided  $6  milhon  for 
dismantling  regardless  of  what  the  xmi- 
versity  does? 

Mr.  CONTE.  $6,800,000  is  for  what  we 
feel  is  needed  to  complete  the  project. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
parties  fail  to  agree,  the  appropriated 
funds  are  to  t>e  used  to  demolish  the 
project.  Even  here  there  is  a  problem,  a 
general  study  into  the  cost  of  dismant- 
ling the  project  places  the  cost  of  demoli- 
tion at  over  $13  million.  In  fact,  the  cost 
would  probably  be  much  higher,  accord- 
ing to  DOT.  Perhaps  the  thoughts  of 
Mr.  James  G.  Harlow,  president  of  West 
Virginia  University,  best  sum  up  the  situ- 
ation at  Morgantown: 

The  system  as  it  now  stands  will  satisfy 
neither  of  its  prime  objectives.  It  won't  han- 
dle  Morgantown's   traffic   problems   and    it 
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wont  serve  as  a  viable  test,  nationally,  of  the 
value  of  PRTs. 

No  matter  what  the  final  outcome  of 
the  Morgantown  situation  is,  I  am  con- 
%-inced  of  one  thing.  Politically  and  mor- 
ally we  cannot  waste  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  funding  similar  PRT  projects, 
without  proper  research  and  develop- 
ment outside  of  the  urban  enviroiunent 
before  actual  lu-ban  construction  begins. 
That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  committee  has  deferred  the  $10,620,- 
000  administration  request  for  the  high- 
performance  PRT  project  at  Denver,  at 
least  for  a  year. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  commit- 
tee is  against  PRT  research  and  devel- 
opment, nor  does  it  mean  the  end  of  PRT 
development  activities.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  imobligated  balance  of 
1974  funds  is  adequate  to  complete  the 
design  and  evaluation  phase  of  the  high- 
performance  PRT  project.  However,  the 
committee  does  not  want  to  create  an- 
other Morgantown  situation.  The  com- 
mittee wants  assurance  that  it  is  not 
committing  DOT-UMTA  to  capital  fund- 
ing of  Denver's  PRT  system. 

Although  the  administration  requested 
$7,750,000,  no  funds  are  recommended 
for  dual  mode  research.  Dual  mode  in  its 
simplest  form  would  consist  of  a  vehicle 
that  would  ordinarily  operate  on  a  guide- 
way  or  roadway  but  would  also  travel  the 
streets  picking  up  passengers— then  con- 
necting to  the  guideway. 

A  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
port on  the  dual  mode  system  raised  the 
problem  of  increased  energy  consumption 
because  of  its  high  speed.  In  light  of  the 
energy  crisis  facing  the  NaUon  there  was 
hesitation  to  proceed  with  development 
of  this  system.  Also,  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  initiating  this  type  of  project  the 
committee  felt  compelled  to  deny  fund- 
ing. 

COAST     CTJARD 

Although  the  committee  cut  more  than 
$5  million  from  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  it  did  recommend 
$617,579,448,  a  $32.6  million  increase  over 
fiscal  1974.  It  also  approved  the  full  ad- 
ministration request  for  retired  pay  and 
beneficiary  payments  of  Coast  Guard 
personnel. 

The  1975  appropriations  bill  also  in- 
cludes a  $2.3  million  increase  for  Reserve 
training  in  order  to  provide  qualified  and 
experienced  Reservists  in  time  of  war  or 
natural  disasters.  Seven  months  after 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  92-479,  au- 
thorizing peacetime  missions  for  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  Reservists  were  re- 
sponding to  the  serious  flooding  which 
occurred  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers.  The  committee  is  pleased  with 
this  type  of  Reserve  utilization.  Even 
though  it  reduced  the  administration  re- 
quest for  Reserve  training  by  $1,200,000, 
this  reduction  is  only  related  to  initial 
training  cost  estimates  for  nonprior  serv- 
ice personnel. 

The  Coast  Guard  had  projected  1,000 
non-prior-service  recruits  in  fiscal  1974. 
The  records  show  that  200  would  have 
been  a  more  realistic  estimate.  However, 
the  budget  request  for  fiscal  1975  reflect- 
ed the  1.000  figure.  The  committee  felt 
that  this  projection  is  too  high  and  has 
reduced  the  budget  accordingly. 
The  sum  included  in  the  bill  for  re- 
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search,  development,  tesl ,  and  evalaation 
programs  of  the  Coast  C  uard  is  $3,500,- 
000  or  25  percent  more  t  lan  the  amoimt 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1  174  even  though 
it  is  lower  than  the  ad  ninistration  re- 
quest. The  Coast  Guard  i  lans  to  continue 
its  development  of  pollu  ;ion  monitoring, 
detection,  and  cleanup  systems,  vessel 
traffic  systems,  and  vesse  I  and  cargo  safe- 
ty technology. 

The  committee  has  rej€  cted  the  $10  mil- 
lion requested  to  increaj  e  the  balance  in 
the  pollution  fund.  This  fund  was  estab- 
lished imder  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  assure  adequate  money 
would  be  available  to  initiate  and  conduct 
the  cleanup  of  oil  or  oth*r  hazardous  pol- 
luting substances  spilled  into  U.S.  waters. 
In  1971  $20  million  wa«  provided  to  es- 
tablish this  fund  and  although  cash  has 
been  withdrawn,  the  t<  tal  income  from 
the  fund  is  expected  to  exceed  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  1974  and  :  975. 

The  amoimt  recomme  nded  by  the  com- 
mittee also  includes  ths  full  budget  re- 
quest of  $16,900,000  to  improve  the 
loran-C  radionavlgatio  i  system  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  These  loran-C  stations 
are  operated  by  the  Coi  ist  Guard  in  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
precise  navigational  purposes.  Although 
DOD  has  no  requiremeiits  for  these  sta- 
tions on  the  west  coa^t,  the  committee 
feels  it  is  essential  to  improve  this  .sys- 
tem to  support  its  civiUan  users. 

I  have  always  supported  the  idea  of  a 
strong  and  active  Co: 
to  protect  oiu:  waters 


Guard,  not  only 
time  of  war  but 


more  importantly,  to]  serve  the  public 
during  times  of  natuifil  disaster.  I  feel 
our  committee  recomebdations  continue 
to  support  the  conceptiof  an  experienced 
and  well  equipped  cbast  Guard,  even 
though  we  have  attempted  to  keep 
spending  down.  I 

FEDKRAI.  AVIATIC  N  AGENCY 

At  our  committee  learings  the  FAA 
Indicated  that  it  does  not  have  a  need 
for  certain  air  trafiBc  jontroller  training 
simulators  for  which  $7.7  million  had 
been  previously  appropriated.  Only  about 
$1  million  of  those  funds  has  been  spent. 
There  remains  $6.7  million  which  can  be 
applied  to  fiscal  1973  if  necessary,  but 
we  have  directed  the  FAA  not  to  proceed 
on  any  research,  deiielopment,  or  pro- 
curement of  training  simulators  without 
prior  approval  by  the  committee.  A  $2.2 
million  request  for  a  fcight  jet  simulator 
used  to  train  FAA  p  lots  has  also  been 
denied.  The  cost  of  tl  is  type  of  training 
seems  much  too  higl ,  and  we  feel  that 
the  FAA  should  ex!  mine  alternatives, 
such    as    obtaining    this    training    by 

Recognizing  the  reed  for  continued 
ail-port  development,  the  committee  has 
approved  the  full  bu<  get  request  of  $280 
milliOTi  for  airport  d  svelopment  grants, 
but  has  deleted  the  $:  3  million  requested 
for  airport  planning.  This  was  done  be- 
cause of  the  large  mobligated  balance 
for  this  program  amo  mting  to  more  than 
$14.7  million. 

FAA's  efforts  direc  ted  at  turning  over 
some  of  the  Agency's  functions  in  airport 
development  to  Statjs  has  been  a  con- 
cern of  many  of  the  <  ommittee  members, 
including  myself.  W^  are  trying  to  co- 
ordinate a  national  Jwlicy,  not  promote 
a  fragmented  State  iollcy.  Therefore  we 


have  directed  the  I AA  not  to  proceed    are  a  step  toward  achieving  those  goals. 
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with  the  delegation  of  any  of  its  present 
functions  to  State  and  loca  governments 
without  prior  explicit  appi  aval  from  the 
committee. 

DARIEN  GAP  H1GH1  ?AY 

The  committee  has  incl  ided  $20,000,- 
000  to  continue  constructic  n  of  250  miles 
of  highway  in  Panama  t  >  connect  the 
Inter-America  Highway  ol  South  Amer- 
ica with  the  Pan-American  Highway 
System,  creating  a  single  highway  net- 
work from  Alaska  to  every  South  Ameri- 
can country.  From  an  ei;onomlc  view- 
point this  project  will  tenefit  all  the 
Americas. 

RURAL    HIGHWAY   PUBLIC    TB  kNSPORTATION 
DEMONSTR.^TION    Pr  ■>GRAM 

Upon  administration  re  uest  the  com- 
mittee has  approved  $10  million  to  en- 
courage the  development^  improvement, 
and  use  of  highway  related  public  mass 
transportation  in  riural  areas.  This  is  of 
particular  interest  to  me.lrepresenting  a 
district  with  many  small  towns  where 
the  only  mode  of  transportation  is  a  pri- 
vate car.  I  am  pleased  td  know  that  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  rural 
popvaation  are  finally  Being  acknowl- 
edged—hopefully they  will  also  be  solved. 

RAILROAD    SAraTY 

The     committee     has     recommended 
$10,170,000  to  help  insure  railroad  safety. 
This  appropriation  to  the  Federal  Rail- 
road  Administration   isl  over    $900,000 
more  than  fiscal  1974  altj 
000  less  than  the  budget  i 
duction,  however,  only 
rent.  The  money  recomr 
able  a  greater  number 
tors  to  further  the  effect^ 
and    enforcement    of 
safety  rules. 

Railroad  safety  has  be 
ority  of  the  committee  | 
added  significance  place 
as  a  part  of  our  nations 
system. 

ICC 

The  biU  includes  $43 1 
aries  and  expenses  of  tiie 
merce  Commission.  Thislis  an  increase  of 
over  $2.4  million  from  fiscal  1974  but  is 
$300,000  less  than  the  administration  re- 
quest. However,  this  entite  reduction  per- 
tains to  rental  payments  to  GSA.  The 
committee  looks  forward  to  a  more  ef- 
fective and  eflacient  reso  lution  of  surface 
transportation  problens  affecting  the 
public.  Problem  areas  under  ICC  juris- 
diction which  I,  persons  Uy,  would  like  to 
see  resolved  are,  freiglit  car  shortages 
and  disparities  in  grain  freight  rates.  I 
have  already  complaine  i  about  the  grain 
freight  rates  from  Tolec  o,  Ohio,  to  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  which  are  $12.20  a  ton  as 
cmnpared  to  grain  f night  rates  from 
Cincinnati  to  High  Point,  N.C.,  at  $5.07 
per  ton. 

The  congressional  pu:  pose  for  creating 
the  Department  of  Tr  insportation  was 
clear.  It  was  to  coordinate  a  national 
policy  of  transportatioij  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  fast,  safe,  efficient,  and  conven- 
ient system  at  the  lowefet  cost,  consistent 
with  other  national  objectives.  Those  ob- 
jectives included  the  etflcient  utilization 
and  conservation  of  ouj  resources.  In  the 
past,  we  have  sometirr^es  deviated  from 
those  objectives,  but  I  lincerely  feel  that 
the  proposals  made  by  ttiis  committee 
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[lOUgh  it  is  $50,- 
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I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  that 
effort. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  two 
gentlemen  handling  the  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  are  two  of  the  finest  Members 
that  we  have  in  the  House.  They  are  two 
gentlemen  who  have  served  their  Nation 
and  their  districts  well. 

First,  concerning  the  project  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  I  have 
heard  several  conunents  here.  Let  me 
give  the  Members  a  little  bit  of  the  his- 
tory of  this,  because  I  sat  in  on  some 
of  the  meetings  between  the  university 
officials  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  University  of  West  Virginia  saying 
that  he  had  seen  proposals  to  build  a 
high-speed  transportation  system  in 
some  of  the  cities  around  the  coimtry, 
and  he  wondered  if  he  could  come  down 
and  talk  to  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  see  if  they 
could  get  a  demonstration  project  lo- 
cated in  Morgantown.  I  set  up  the  ap- 
pointment and  sat  in  on  the  first 
meeting. 

They  asked  for  planning  money,  and 
plaimlng  money  was  granted.  West  Vir- 
ginia officials  went  back  and  came  up 
with  a  design. 

Under  the  original  proposal,  the  proj- 
ect was  estimated  to  cost  $18  million. 
West  Virginia  was  prepared  to  supply 
$4.5  million  but  needed  $13.5  million 
from  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Adminis- 
tration. This  UMTA  agreed  to  provide. 
But  then  UMTA  decided  that  they  should 
take  over  the  project  and  do  it  them- 
selves rather  than  let  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity do  it.  So  they  rescinded  the  Uni- 
versity's design  proposal  and  requested 
open  bids  for  the  project. 

A  company  from  California,  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory,  came  in  and  gave 
their  bid  on  it.  They  were  the  original 
ones  who  made  the  design  or  helped  to 
design  the  vehicle  that  put  a  man  on  the 
Moon,  and  they  were  certainly  competent 
to  do  the  job.  I  am  talking  about  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratories  which  did  the 
design  for  Alden. 

UMTA  announced  that  it  was  talcing 
over  the  project  because  they  wanted  to 
expand  its  scope  to  serve  as  a  model  rapid 
transit  system.  West  Virginia  University 
acceded  to  this. 

When  the  contract  was  signed  I  was 
there,  and  unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  was 
to  be  a  fully  developed  six-station  system. 
Then  later  on  it  was  modified  to  some 
degree.  They  were  to  develop  the  first 
project  part  consisting  of  three  stations 
under  an  appropriation  and  then  later 
on  another  three  would  be  developed  un- 
der capital  grants. 

The  part  they  are  building  now  will 
t  ake  care  of  3.5  million  passengers  a  year. 
The  other  three  stations  will  take  care  of 
14.5  million  passengers  a  year. 

When  the  university  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  ask  for  a  grant  to  build  this 
themselves  they  had  the  largest  bus  fleet 
of  any  university  In  America  and  a  good 


one  transporting  their  students  between 
the  three  campuses.  Today  they  have  the 
second  largest  in  America  and  they  are 
practically  all  new.  They  are  doing  the 
very  utmost  that  they  can.  However,  in 
the  clogged  streets  that  they  have  they 
are  trying  to  transfer  the  students  be- 
tween three  campuses  and  it  takes  the 
students  70  minutes  to  transfer  from  one 
campus  to  another. 

If  we  stop  with  these  three  stations,  it 
will  be  no  good  for  the  university.  I  can 
tell  you  that.  You  will  be  able  to  transfer 
3.5  million  students  a  year  with  this  sys- 
tem but  they  will  still  have  14.5  million 
a  year  who  will  remain  dependent  on 
the  buses  and  these  students  will  still 
need  70  minutes  to  get  from  one  campus 
to  another. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment made  a  promise  to  the  univer- 
sity and  the  citizens  of  Morgantown  and 
they  should  keep  that  promise.  The  xmi- 
versity  went  out  and  got  the  best  people 
in  America  that  were  available  to  do  the 
job  and  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  in  reUance  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's promises  to  develop  a  workable 
and  efficient  system.  Dr.  Harlow  and 
many  others  at  the  university  have 
worked  tirelessly  and  skillfully  to  make 
this  project  a  success.  Their  efforts 
should  not  be  lost  by  the  unilateral  de- 
cision of  UMTA  to  dishonor  its  pledge  to 
the  imiversity  and  the  people  of  West 
Virginia.  Too  often  the  people  of  this 
Nation  that  have  been  disappointed  by 
the  empty  promises  of  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  McFALL.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Let  us  get  this  whole 
issue  right  down  to  where  it  is.  What  do 
you  say  the  contract  is?  I  have  the  con- 
tract right  here.  What  do  you  say  is  in  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute  for 
him  to  say  what  the  contract  is. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman when  the  first  contrs«;t  was  signed 
what  they  were  going  to  do  was  to  com- 
plete the  six  stations.  They  came  along 
afterward  and  said,  "Let  us  amend  this 
and  we  will  complete  the  first  three  sta- 
tions imder  appropriations  and  the  next 
three  stations  under  capita]  grants."  This 
$6  milUon  will  complete  the  first  phase. 

But  what  the  committee  has  done  is  to 
permit  UMTA  to  withdraw  from  its  orig- 
inal promises  and  require  the  university 
and  the  people  of  Morgantown  to  agree 
to  a  change  in  the  agreement.  That  is 
what  they  said.  "You  change  this  con- 
tract in  30  days  or  we  will  take  the  $6 
million  and  tear  it  down." 

I  think  that  this  will  be  a  black  mark 
for  this  Congress  to  become  a  party  to 
any  proposal  which  would  enable  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transit  Administration  to  go 
back  on  its  word  and  breach  its  promises 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say,  as  President 
Roosevelt  said  in  this  very  place  on 
January  7,  1941,  that  it  would  be  a  day 
of  infamy,  and  I  say  that  too,  if  the  Con- 
gress says  to  that  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  they  are  able  to  abrogate 
the  contract  with  the  people  of  a  State. 
That  is  exactly  what  this  is.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  California  may  not  share 
my  opinion  on  this,  but  that  is  my  opin- 
ion. I  know  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  his  own  opinion. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
where  in  this  written  contract  is  there 
anything  about  a  six-station  system? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  is. 

Mr.  McFALL.  This  is  the  contract  that 
I  have  here  in  my  hand. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  can  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  the  gentleman  will  look 
back  at  the  first  contract,  and  all 
through  here,  it  mentions  it  in  several 
places. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  have  the  c(Hitract  here, 
and  it  says  three  stations. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
looking  at  the  latter  pact,  in  which  it 
says  they  will  use  capital  grants  to  build 
the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  I  would  have  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  want  to  read  what  that 
language  says. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  put  that  in  the 
Record  so  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
can  read  it. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Let  me  read  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman. It  says  that  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  project  will  qualify  this 
system  concept  for  capital  grants  in  ap- 
propriate locations. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Is  that  a  guarantee  of 
six  stations? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  have  been 
spoken  or  oral  guarsmtees  too. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  say  that  this  is  such 
a  guarantee? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  is  the  intima- 
tion of  it  there;  it  is  intimating  it. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
is  a  demonstration  project,  and  a  needed 
one.  This  is  in  an  urban  area  where  the 
people  are  extremely  crowded,  and  they 
cannot  get  through  the  streets  easily. 
The  State  of  West  Virginia  has  already 
spent  $5.5  milUon.  If  you  blow  this  up 
will  you  be  keeping  faith  with  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
then?  Not  at  all.  The  people  of  West 
Virginia  went  into  this  in  good  faith, 
that  it  would  be  completed. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  from 
the  university  about  this  project.  And  in 
looking  over  the  project  and  hearing 
some  of  the  publicity  that  has  been  given 
to  it.  she  s-id — and  I  will  not  read  the 
comrUte  letter— she  said: 

I  never  hitchhiked  until  I  went  to  college, 
but  I  soon  learned,  as  the  transportation  sys- 
tem between  campuses  was  Inadequate.  I  was 
also  there  when  the  two  co-eds  disappeared 
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and  were  later  found  in  the  woods  decapi- 
tated. 

These  were  the  two  young  girls  who,  at 
the  time  when  the  buses  had  stopped  run- 
ning, found  that  the  only  way  they  could 
get  Irom  one  campus  to  another,  was  to 
hitclihilce.  And  they  disappeai-ed  while 
hitchhiliing  to  get  back  to  the  second 
campus.  They  searched  for  those  two 
girls  for  months  and  months  and  months, 
and  when  they  finally  found  them  their 
heads  had  been  cut  off.  and  they  never 
did  find  who  murdered  them.  But  that 
was  the  only  way  that  they  could  get,  or 
that  the  students  now  can  get,  between 
the  two  campuses,  is  hitchhike  when  the 
buses  are  not  running. 

So  I  say  that  the  imiversity  was  tryiiig 
to  cure  a  situation  which  needed  to  be 
cui'ed,  and  certainly  I  think  that  they 
expect  the  Congress  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tion. 

To  me,  the  $6.3  million  should  not  have 
any  strings  attached  to  it.  It  should  go 
without  qualification  to  the  completion 
of  the  project,  and  then  we  can  deter- 
mine where  to  go  from  there. 

I  believe,  really,  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  exceeding  its  author- 
ity by  including  in  its  report  important 
limitations  on  the  appropriation  of  this 
money  which  do  not  appear  in  the  bill. 
Indeed,  if  the  limitations  contained  in 
the  committee's  report  were  proposed  to 
be  included  specifically  within  the  terms 
of  the  bill  itself,  the  Members  would 
realize  that  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  because  it  would  be  legislating 
on  an  appropriation  bill,  which  violates 
the  rules  of  this  House.  In  my  opinion, 
the  inclusion  of  this  language  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  which  accompanies  this 
bill  is  equally  objectionable  and  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  rules. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
here.  It  would  appear  that  we  are  trying 
to  legislate  here,  and  this  should  not  be 
done.  This  is  not  the  right  way  to  do  it. 
"We  should  finish  the  first  phase  of  the 
project,  and  then  see  about  finishing  the 
second  phase,  which  phase  would  have  to 
be  completed  through  capital  grants 
which  would  not  have  to  come  through 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
has  been  there  to  see  the  project,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall)  has  been  there  also.  It  has  been 
done  correctly,  and  it  should  be  finished 
up,  and  it  will  do  the  job  expected  of  it. 
I  will  admit  that  there  were  some 
thiiigs  that  were  done  in  the  wrong  way. 
For  instance,  they  tried  to  hurry  it  up, 
and  get  something  done  for  the  election 
in  1972".  That  is  where  a  lot  of  mistakes 
were  made.  But  the  project  is  definitely 
worth  saving.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  dismantled  and  we  should  not  give 
UMTA  the  tacit  authority  to  coerce  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  into  agreeing 
to  revisions  in  the  project  under  the 
threat  that,  if  they  do  not,  the  Federal 
Government  will  come  in  and  tear  down 
the  existing  structiures.  That,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  a  disgrace  and  would  con- 
tradict fundamental  principals  of  fair- 
ness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 
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Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Ch  lirman,  I  yield 
mj'self  1 V2  additional  mil  utes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chs  Irman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  ti  1  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  bill  before  us, 
H.R.  15405,  the  Transp  )rtation  appro- 
priations measure,  are  directed  at  this 
moment  toward  the  two  i  revisions  which 
relate  to  fimding  for  ;he  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  and  specifically  to  a  navigation 
research  project  current!  ^  under  way  un- 
der the  Coast  Guard's  diJ  ection. 

While  the  Coast  Guard  now  utilizes 
the  Loran-C  system  ol  radio  naviga- 
tion for  most  purposes,  a  continuing  pro- 
gram has  been  underwiiy  to  develop  a 
radio  navigation  syste  n  suitable  for 
small  boat  operators  in  rivers  and  har- 
bors. 

A  considerable  amoun  of  work  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  the  poast  Guard,  in 
cooperation  with  TRACTOR,  Inc.  on  this 
type  of  system,  with  th^  specific  system 
tmder  test  being  known  i  s  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Aids  Navigat  on  System,  or 
RIHANS. 

During  recent  hear]  ngs  before  the 
House  Merchant  Marire  and  Fisheries 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  Subcom- 
mittee, RIHANS  was  ecplored  to  some 
extent  in  connection  wl  ;h  that  commit- 
tee's authorization  activ  ties. 

Because  Loran-C  pli  nning  and  de- 
velopment was  also  disc  iissed  during  the 
same  hearings,  some  pissible  confusion 
has  arisen  over  the  separate  contexts 
in  which  the  Loran  ar^d  RIHANS  sys- 
tems operate.  J 

There  is  an  outside  thance  this  con- 
fusion could  lead  thejcoast  Guard  to 
believe  that  the  RIHANB  program  might 
be  terminated  or  the  broader  rivers  and 
harbors  navigation  goal  modified,  and  it 
is  this  chance  which  j  concerns  me  in 
these  floor  remarks  toda  y. 

I  have  been  assured  fc  y  the  staff  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Navgation  Subcom- 
mittee that  Loran-C  a  ad  RIHANS  are 
not  mutually  exclusive  in  the  Coast 
Guard's  navigation  pDgram,  and  that 
nothing  in  pending  legislation  should 
imply  that  the  navigiktion  system  for 
small  boat  owners  does  not  remain  pref- 
erable. 

I  have  further  been  [informed  by  the 
subcommittee  that  noithing  shall  pre- 
clude the  Coast  Guard  from  continuing 
the  RIHANS  development  program  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year,  utilizing  for 
support  discretionary  i  funds  from  its 
Congressional  appropri  ition. 

It  appears  especially  Important  that 
some  navigation  syste:  n  for  small  boat 
owners  who  frequent  r  vers  and  harbors 
be  developed,  for  theis  is  currently  no 
readily  available  radio  navigation  device 
available  for  this  class  service. 

I  might  note  in  pass  ng  that  RIHANS 
is  currently  undergoini ;  field  tests  which 
have  yielded  very  pi  omlsing  prelimi- 
nary results. 

Since  substantial  sun  is  have  been  spent 
on  development  of  this  system,  and  since 
it  has  yielded  positive  results,  it  would 
appear  that  final  testi  ig  should  proceed 
rather  than  opting  fdr  termination  of 
the  entire  program  cr  switching  to  a 
newer  and  as-yet-imt«  sted  variation.  To 
do  so  would  either  <  eprlve  the  Coast 
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Guard  of  a  needed  navigat  on  aid,  or,  in 
the  later  case,  would  const  tute  a  costly 
duplication  of  taxpayer  mc  ney. 

As  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Ch;  lirman,  there 
is  no  great  problem  with  his  program, 
but  I  am  anxious  to  clear  i  p  what  could 
be  a  troublesome  ambigui  y  in  days  to 
come.  I  merely  wish  to  make  clear  that 
the  Coast  Guard  remains  f  1  ee  to  proceed 
with  RIHANS  and  the  ri\|ers  and  har- 
bors program,  in  addition  to  the  loran- 
C  improvements  which  aptear  as  a  line 
item  in  the  legislation  bef ( »re  us.  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  chairman  of  this 
last  committee  and  the  chi  lirman  of  the 
authorizing  subcommittee  that  this  is 
their  intent,  also. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  CTiarman,  I  just 
want  to  make  clear  at  thi>  point  in  the 
record  my  opinion  of  the  Morgantown 
project.  I  supported  this  ])roject  in  the 
past.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able 
to  construct  a  project  then  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia  \'ould  find  ac- 
ceptable. But  I  do  not  tliink  that  the 
Government  should  yield  1 0  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  blackmail  by  <he  University 
of  West  Virginia  in  demanding  a  $50  mil- 
lion capital  grant  guarantee,  demanding 
a  six-station  system,  ard  demanding 
everything  that  they  wani ,  which  is  not 
in  the  original  contract. 

That  is  what  we  are  try  ng  to  do  with 
this  language — put  a  little  backbone  be- 
hind UlvlTA  so  that  when  ;hey  are  nego- 
tiating with  the  Universlt;  r  of  West  Vu-- 
ginia,  they  will  be  able  to  come  up  with 
something  reasonable. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  (Ihairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  AU  th4  imiversity  of- 
ficials are  saying  is  they  dp  not  want  the 
Government  to  say:  "Get  down  on  your 
knees  and  do  what  we  want  you  to  do 
when  you  make  a  contractlwith  us."  They 
do  not  want  to  be  blackmailed. 

They  are  just  asking  tt  e  Government 
to  fulfill  the  contract.  Thi  t  is  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  t  me  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  from 
page  479  of  this  year's  heurlngs,  the  1974 
hearings,  part  IV.  Mr.  Herringer  was 
testifying. 

The  university  feels  that  <  hey  have  a  com- 
mitment to  a  six-station  sjstem  which  was 
the  original  system  discussed  back  in  1970. 
They  feel  that  we  should  either  build  the 
whole  thing  or  get  out. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  i  niversity  that  if 
we  decide  that  a  $50  mlllioii  extension  Is  not 
reasonable  and  the  universi  y  then  says  they 
won't  accept  the  three-station  system,  then 
we  wUl  talce  it  out.  I  do  nut  want  the  uni- 
versity to  feel  that  we  are  n  )t  willing  to  take 
it  out  under  any  circumstan  ses  and  that  they 
can  essentially  ask  us  fof  anything  they 
want.  I  feel  we  have  to  d: 
where  and  express  our  wli: 
to  the  original  contract  a: 
I  would  rather  spend  $7 
it  out  than  to  spend  $50  ml 
a  system  that  I  can't  just; 
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the  line  some- 
gness  to  live  up 

take  it  out. 
llllon  on  taking 
lion  on  building 
■y  to  you. 


I  think  it  v/ould  be  fiscally  h-respon- 
sible  if  the  Congress  appropriated  funds 
to  build  another  threenstatlon  system. 
First  of  all,  my  colleagues  ought  to  go  to 
Morgantown.  I  do  not  wa  it  to  whack  this 
thing  too  hard,  but  I  ha  re  been  against 


it  from  the  beginning.  I  was  the  first  one 
against  it,  back  in  the  beginning.  It  goes 
by  the  county  jail,  shoots  up  around  the 
cf  mpus,  I  do  not  think  the  students  are 
going  to  go  downtown  to  use  this  vehicle. 

But  I  think  that  what  is  really  behind 
aJl  of  this  is  not  so  much  the  three  other 
stations  but  the  operating  costs  of  this 
particular  type  of  PRT.  The  money  that 
it  is  going  to  cost  to  keep  those  guldeways 
free  from  ice  and  snow  is  going  to  be  fan- 
tastic. It  will  break  that  school. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers). I  admire  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
great  chairmen  of  this  Congress.  I  think 
we  would  be  doing  the  school  and  Chair- 
man Staggers  a  real  favor  by  going  down 
there  and  blowing  that  thing  up  and  sal- 
vaging some  copper  and  brass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  (Mr.  Edwards)  ,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of 
HJl.  15405.  As  a  member  of  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  have,  of  course, 
followed  this  legislation  closely  since 
hearings  began  early  this  year.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  his  steadfast 
leaulershlp  on  this  bill  and  for  his  con- 
scientious attention  to  the  goal  of  get- 
ting the  taxpayer's  money's  worth  out  of 
all  programs  included  in  this  legiiilation 
And,  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  (Mr. 
Conte).  He  is  one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  best  prepared  Members  of  the 
House. 

America  is  a  counti-y  on  the  move.  Our 
society,  like  it  or  not,  is  a  highly  mobile 
one.  One  measurement  of  the  quahty  of 
life  in  America,  because  of  these  facts, 
is  one's  access  to  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system.  Our  ability  to  choose  be- 
tween different  modes  of  transportation, 
the  ability  to  get  to  work,  to  school,  to 
church,  to  recreation  areas  with  maxi- 
mimi  convenience  and  minimum  ex- 
pense are  very  important.  The  ability  to 
buy  a  wide  variety  of  goods  at  reason- 
able prices  is  attainable  only  if  the  goods 
can  reach  us  over  an  efficient  transport- 
ation system. 

Recent  events  continue  to  remind  us 
that  the  search  for  improved  transporta- 
tion caimot  successfully  be  carried  out 
without  a  simultaneous  consideration  of 
the  energy  crisis,  land  use,  the  environ- 
ment, the  economy,  and  many  other  re- 
lated Issues.  Transportation  affects  all 
aspects  of  American  life,  and  I  believe 
H.R.  15405  recognizes  the  interrelation- 
ship between  transportation  and  other 
pressing  problems  facing  our  country. 

H.R.  15405  recognizes  that  our  over- 
riding goal  must  be  to  make  our  trans- 
portation system  as  responsive  as  possi- 
ble to  the  traveUng  public,  to  the  people 
who  need  to  get  themselves  and  their 
goods  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  committee's  hearings  this  year 
have  revealed  that  America's  transport- 
ation problems  are  still  very  real.  We 
continue  to  need  better  long-range  plan- 
ning, and  we  must  do  a  better  job  of 
steering  our  research  and  development 


away  from  simply  discovering  new  ways 
of  achieving  old  results  and  toward 
genuine  solutions.  But  we  are  making 
progress.  While  H.R.  15405  !&  certainly 
not  perfect,  I  believe  it  moves  us  in  the 
right  direction  during  fiscal  year  1975. 
I  urge  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  add  a  few 
remarks  here  on  Morgantown.  One  of  the 
things  all  of  this  discussion  brings  out 
very  forcefully  is  that  the  Government 
a  few  years  ago  took  off  on  the  wrong 
track  in  trying  to  do  something  like 
Morgantown  without  knowing  where  it 
w.^s  going.  It  is  the  best  reason  I  know 
why  we  ought  to  start  spending  this 
kind  of  money  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  where  we 
have  test  facilities  and  a  test  area,  where 
we  can  develop  the  systems  and  know 
exactly  where  we  are  going.  Then  when 
a  city  desires  to  put  in  a  personal  rapid 
transit  project  we  will  have  the  research 
done  and  we  can  say:  "Here  is  what  you 
can  do  and  here  is  what  it  will  cost  and 
on  this  basis  we  will  talk  to  you  about 
a  capital  grant." 

But  until  we  go  this  route  we  will  have 
something  like  Morgantown  which  is  a 
system  really  not  designed  with  the 
greatest  efficiency  in  mind.  The  gentle- 
man from  Maissachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
pointed  out  that  the  guideways  will  cost 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  a  foot  more 
than  they  should  have.  But  if  all  of  this 
had  been  worked  out  in  Pueblo  years 
ago  we  would  not  be  here  talking  about 
the  problems  we  are  finding  in  Morgan- 
town  today.  So  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
future  the  people  and  the  committees 
will  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  research 
concerned  with  this  kind  of  problem 
which  needs  to  be  done  should  not  be 
done  in  a  city,  but  should  be  done  at 
Pueblo  where  we  will  have  it  under  our 
complete  control. 

It  concerns  me  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
kind  of  money — and  I  say  this  with  re- 
spect to  Amtrak  as  well — seems  to  drift 
to  centers  of  political  infiuence  or  where 
there  are  members  who  have  the  strong- 
est pull  within  the  agencies  Involved.  We 
are  running  into  that  right  now  In  Am- 
trak where  it  seems  every  member  wants 
a  demonstration  project  paid  for  by  Am- 
trak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  somewhere  along  the 
line  we  have  to  call  a  halt  to  this  foolish- 
ness and  put  our  money  where  it  can 
best  be  used  and  stop  playing  games  with 
the  Members  on  both  sides,  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body. 

This  is  the  taxpayers  money  we  are 
talking  about  and  the  Congress  must  be 
more  concerned  about  spending  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bsima  (Mr.  Edwards)  caution  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  we  must  do  some 
real  husbanding  of  money  in  this  Gov- 
ernment. I  note  that  this  bill  is  $605 
million  more  than  was  spent  for  the  same 
general  purposes  last  year.  I  well  remem- 
ber that  yesterday  afternoon  the  House 
had  before  it  the  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce Department  appropriation  bill. 
That  bill  was  also  a  half  billion  dollars 
and  more  over  the  spending  of  the  pre- 


vious year,  and  the  House  this  afternoon 
passed  a  bill  that  calls  for  $753  million 
subsidy  to  finance  a  stretchout  of  postal 
rates. 

I  wonder  when  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  going  to  bring  a  bill  to  the 
House  floor  to  provide  for  the  spending 
of  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

I  wonder  how  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee can  possibly  justify  this  kind  of 
increased  spending? 

I  am  sure  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  this  Instance,  could  not 
conduct  his  personal  affairs  on  the  basis 
of  increased  spending  this  year  if  he  had 
run  a  deficit  in  his  spending  the  previous 
year.  He  would  be  compelled  to  cut  back 
on  his  spending. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlei.^an  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  was  out  and  I  did  not 
hear  all  the  gentleman's  speech. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
that  there  is  in  this  bill  $605  milUon  more 
than  we  spent  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses last  year. 

The  question  is  how  can  we  go  on 
like  this?  We  cannot  conduct  our  per- 
sonal affaurs  on  the  basis  of  deficit 
spending  without  cutting  down  the  next 
year  in  order  to  recoup  our  fortunes.  Any 
other  conduct  in  the  managing  the  funds 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  result 
only  in  fiscal  chaos. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that,  of  course,  I  do  not  operate  my 
own  finances,  or  at  least  I  try  not  to 
operate  my  own  finamces  that  way,  and  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  does 
not,  either.  However,  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  have  tried  to  be 
responsible  in  this  bill.  It  is  $605  million 
more  thaua  last  year.  However,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  report  we  did  reduce  pro- 
posed expenditures  by  several  hundred 
million  dollars.  We  reduced  the  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  by  more  than  $200 
million  below  the  budget.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  be  responsible  in  our  handUng 
of  this  part  of  the  budget. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  we 
have  to  operate  the  Coast  Guard.  We 
have  to  operate  the  FAA.  We  have  to 
operate  all  of  these  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. We  an  doing  some  valuable  tilings 
in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman hats  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
all  the  gentleman's  time,  but  I  wanted 
to  make  that  observation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  how  in  the 
world  we  aire  going  to  reach  amy  kind  of 
financial  stability  in  this  country  if  we 
axe  going  to  continue  to  boost  spending 
from  1  yeaur  to  the  next  by  a  half -mil- 
lion dollars  in  every  appropriation  bill. 
To  do  so  convinces  me  that  there  was 
no  meaning  to  the  reformation  legisla- 
tion that  wais  approved  yesterday.  Either 
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we  have  the  will  to  cut  spending  here 
and  now  or  we  do  not  have  the  will  to  do 
it  at  all.  We  can  pass  all  the  reform 
<eRislation  in  the  wide  world  and  it  is  not 
=:oing  to  change  it.  It  takes  courage  and 
rletei-mination  to  cut  these  appropriation 
bills  or  we  will  simply  go  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt  until  national  insol- 
vency overtakes  us. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man about  this  SST  business.  I  see  there 
has  been  a  new  title  concocted  for  it. 
"climatic  impact  assessment."  This  is  the 
SST.  is  it  not?  Did  this  title  originate  in 
the  committee  or  with  some  bureaucrat? 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  not  there  for 
the  SST.  but  it  is  the  aftermath  of  the 
SST.  The  climatic  impact  assessment 
program  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  an 
SST  on  the  upper  atmosphere.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  and  very  valuable  re- 
search which  is  being  done. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  report  before 
the  end  of  the  year  which  will  indicate 
what  damage.  If  any,  would  be  done  by  a 
fleet  of  400  supersonic  aircraft  flying  in 
the  upper  atmosphere. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  we  put  the 
quietus  on  the  SST  long  ago.  Why  is 
there  $3,200,000  in  this  bill  for  continu- 
ation of  the  SST? 

Mr.  McFALL.  It  is  not  for  the  contin- 
uation of  the  SST.  It  is  for  the  determi- 
nation of  what  effect  an  SST  would  have 
on  the  atmosphere. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  is  a 
Concorde  which  landed  at  Boston  just 
this  last  week.  There  is  a  Tupelov.  It 
is  possible  a  fleet  of  Tupelovs  and  Con- 
cordes might  be  flying  in  the  future. 
Since  we  have  got  into  this  thing,  we 
have  been  spending  money  to  find  out 
what  would  happen  if  we  would  have 
such  a  fleet.  I  think  it  is  valuable  to 
know  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  we  not  have  a  number 
of  supersonic  aircraft? 

Mr.  McFALL.  There  are,  of  course,  mil- 
itary supersonic  aircraft. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  so. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows  my  opposition  to  the 
SST  program.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
program  and  in  the  argimients  against 
continuation  and  what  was  its  possible 
effect.  It  is  this  effect  on  the  upper  at- 
mosphere on  our  lives  on  the  earth 
which  is  involved.  The  administration 
had  begun  its  research  on  what  the  ef- 
fect of  SST  flights  in  the  upper  atmos- 
phere would  be.  It  had  progressed  about 
halfway  or  a  little  bit  more  in  the  re- 
search for  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Surely  we  could  ascertain 
the  effect  supersonic  aircraft  have  on  the 
upper  atmosphere  without  a  supersonic 
transport  of  questionable  value. 

Mr  YATES.  That  was  the  purpose  of 
this  research.  We  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  continue  that  program.  This  ap- 
propriation is  for  the  continuation,  for 
the  ending  of  that  program. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BususoH). 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  my  friend  from 
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California  yielding  me 
marks  will  be  directed  to 
the  report  of  the 
page  17  of  the  repoi-t,  the 
paragraph. 

This  statement  by  the 
ports  to  direct  the  beginni|ig 
tion  of  an  airport  for 
St.  Louis  area  to  be  constructed 
loo,    HI.    Incidentally, 
I  have  submitted  separate 
a  part  of  the  committee 
the  proper  time  I  will 
consent  to  insert  those 
point  in  the  Record. 

<  The  material  referred]  to  follows : ) 
Separate  Views  of  Hon.  B  ll  D.  Burlison 
I  take  this  opportunity  t  >  advise  my  col- 
leagues of  my  strong  object  ons  to  one  para- 
graph of  this  committee  r«  port  which  calls 
for  the  Immediate  construction  of  a  new  St. 
Louis  alrp>ort  Inconvenlentlt  located  25  miles 
southeast  of  St.  Louis  In  111  Inois.  The  report 
further  states  the  opinion  that  there  have 
been  enough  studies  of  thi  i  subject  to  date 
and  further  studies  are  ii  nwarranted.  Not 
being  assigned  to  the  Tra|isportatlon  Sub- 
committee, this  paragraph 
my  attention  until  the  repcf-t  was  submitted 
to  the  full  committee. 

However,  if  the  subcoiimittee  had  ex- 
amined the  St.  Louis  alrpoit  situation  care- 
fully, it  would  have  discovered  that  the  facts 
of  this  matter  contradict  the  unfortunate 
conclusion  reached.  Purthe  rmore,  this  com- 
mittee recommendation  s  both  fiscally 
imprudent  and  represent!  an  unjustified 
intrusion  into  an  airport  si  te  selection  deci- 
sion— which  by  law  is  the  ftrimary  responsi- 
bUlty  of  local  authorities.  ( i^rtainly  my  col- 
leagues would  not  want  Important  local 
issues  in  their  communities  decided  In  this 
manner. 

The  Committee  report  si  ates  that  It  feels 
that  25  studies  of  the  St.  t  Duls  airport  situ- 
ation have  been  enough.  This  statement 
does  not  reflect  a  recognltlo  a  of  the  fact  that 
only  two  studies  have  examined  In  depth  the 
ability  to  expand  Lambert-St.  Louis  Inter- 
national Airport  to  meet  tbie  area's  air  travel 
needs  In  the  foreseeable  future.  Both  studies 
concluded  the  expansion  potential  of  Lam- 
bert is  considerable. 

The  major  study  recoi*mendlng  a  new 
Illinois  airport  for  St.  Louifi  (R.  Dixon  Speas 
Site  Selection  Survey,  1970)  did  not  address 
the  question  of  whether  a  new  airport  was 
even  necessary.  It  assumed  Lambert  could 
not  be  adequately  expandtd  and  based  this 
assumption  on  a  statement  purportedly 
taken  from  a  1968  ATA-iTWA  assessment 
that  Lambert  "even  with  maxlmiun  expan- 
sion, cannot  be  expected  lb  fulfill  commer- 
cial air  carrier  needs  beyo|id  1979."  In  fact, 
no  such  statement  or  conclusion  was  con- 
tained in  the  ATA-TWA  report! 

Recognizing  that  previdus  projections  of 
air  traffic  in  the  St.  Louis  area  are  now  out 
o*  date  and  virtually  unless  because  of 
changes  in  the  energy  situation  and  technol- 
ogy, the  Department  of  Transportation  last 
week  announced  that  a  »ew  90-day  study 
forecasting  St.  Louis  air  truffle  will  be  made. 
Moreover,  the  Department! feels  it  Is  wise  to 
spend  a  modest  $221,000  ol  federal  money  to 
complete  a  6-month  maste^  plan  of  Lambert 
Field,  which  has  never  be^n  done,  to  deter- 
mine if  it  can  be  expanded'  to  meet  St.  Louts' 
needs  through  1995.  The  money  for  this  has 
already  been  approprlatedL  Approval  of  the 
Illinois  application  now,  a*  suggested  In  the 
committee  report,  would  i^ean  spending  be- 
tween $350  million  and  An  estimated  $1.2 
bUllon  of  taxpayers'  monfy  for  a  new  air 
port  before  we  even  know 
m  fact  needed. 

Since  a  $25  million  construction  program 
already  underway  at  Lambert  will  double  the 
airport's  capacity  (from  6 


lion)   by  1977,  we  can  clei  rly  attord  to  wait 


i  a  new  airport  Is 


million  to  12  mll- 


6  months  for  the  Lambert  m  ister  plan  In 
order  to  make  an  enlightened  <  ecislon,  not  a 
hasty  one. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  jaspect  of  the 
committee's  recommendation  i^  the  fact  that 
It  attempts  to  Impose  an  Illinois  airport  In 
the  St.  Louis  area  when  an   overwhelming 
majority  of  the  region's  citlains  and  their 
elected  public  officials  vigorouily  oppose  the 
Illinois   site.   Seventy-eight   percent   of    the 
population  of  the  metropollta:  i  area  and  91 
percent  of  the  area's  air  travel  srs  live  in  the 
City  of  St.  Louis  and  the  four  surrounding 
Missouri    covinties.    Ninety -tw  a    percent    of 
these  Missouri  voters  approve!  a  November 
1972  referendum  favoring  expansion  of  Lam- 
bert Airport  and  opposing  ths  Illinois  site. 
This   committee  report's  rei  iommendation 
on  the  St.  Louis  airport  not  or  ly  opposes  the 
strong  wishes  of  the  St.  Louli  area,  it  con- 
tradicts the  clear  Intent  of  Cor  gress  as  stated 
in  the  Airport  Airway  Develop  nent  Act  that 
airport    site    selection    sboulc     properly    be 
made  by  the  local  area — not  dictated  by  a 
bureaucrat  or  a  far  away  gove  nment  entity. 
It  Is  curious  to  note  that  tie  Illinois  air- 
port was  first  advanced  by  a  quiet  arrange- 
ment between  the  ex-mayor  ol  St.  Louis  and 
the  ex-governor  of  Illinois,  ea<h  defeated  for 
re-election.     Similarly,    the    Transportation 
Appropriations  Subconunittee  did  not  openly 
consider  both  sides  of  this  qu(  stion.  Instead, 
it  heard  brief  testimony  in  nsponse  to  sev- 
eral leading  questions  from  a)  i  able  subcom- 
mittee member  from  the  mirois  delegation. 
It  also  heard  the  Adminlstral  or  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Aviation    Administration    plead    for    a 
master  study  because  there  nad  never  been 
one  and  for  the  further  reasoni  of  considering 
changes  wrought  by  the  recent  aviation  fuel 
shortage      and      technology   I  advancement. 
Clearly,  at  the  least,  this  callaj  for  a  cautious 
approach  toward  construction  of  a  large  new 
airport  that  will  require  hundreds  of  millions 
of  federal  dollars. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  abovn  concerns,  the 
proper  course  In  this  matter  'vould  be  to  al- 
low the  Department  of  Tra  asportation  to 
follow  the  requirements  of  ttte  law  and  Its 
own  guidelines  In  order  to  reach  a  decision 
based  on  accurate  Information.  The  report 
paragraph  above  discussed  clefarly  should  not 
be  Included  In  the  commltteej  report. 

Bill  p.  Burlison. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chalrlian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missduri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yieldina  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not!  interpret  the 
report  in  the  same  way  as  the  gentleman 
does.  The  report  does  not  require  the  con- 
struction of  an  airport  kt  Columbia/ 
Waterloo  in  Illinois.  As]  I  read  the 
language,  and  I  read,  I  h^pe,  concisely, 
it  says: 

FAA  has  recommended  thi 
be  constructed  at  the  Col 
site  to  serve  the  St.  Louis  arei 
tee  Is  advised  that  there  hava  been  25  differ' 
ent  studies  of  th'.s  subject  since  1968.  Yet,  the 
Department  continues  to  authorize  addi- 
tional studies,  building  delky  upon  delay 
instead  of  building  the  muchlneeded  airport. 
The  Committee  feels  that  mis  matter  has 
been  studied  enough  and  directs  the  Depart- 
ment to  begin  the  construction  of  the  airport. 

If  the  Department  chooses  to  construct 
the  airport  in  Missouri,  that  would  be 
fine.  The  purpose  of  this  [language  was 
only  to  get  the  airport  off  pf  dead  center 
and  say  that  there  have;  been  enough 
studies,  and  let  us  get  on  with  the  selec- 
tion of  the  airport  and  building  of  it. 

Mr.  BURUSON  of  |Iissourl.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  friend  for  his  con- 
tribution. I  apologize  if  I  halve  misled  him. 


a  new  airport 

mbla/Waterloo 

The  Commlt- 
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Possibly  I  should  have  said  that  the  effect 
of  this  language  is  to  dictate  the  con- 
struction of  the  airport  at  Waterloo,  HI. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  think  that  the  Mem- 
bers, those  who  are  interested  In  the 
issue,  would  have  to  become  familiar 
with  the  facts  and  then  read  that  lan- 
guage in  the  report.  I  think  they  would 
conclude  that  that  is  the  effect  of  the 
language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  committee 
has  directed  with  that  language  is  clearly 
in  violation  of  the  law  and  could  not  be 
legally  done. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members 
to  the  1970  Airport  and  Airways  Act, 
title  49,  section  1716(f)  (1),  which  states 
in  part  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  notify  In  writing  the 
governing  authorities  of  the  area  concerned 
of  the  need  for  such  additional  airport  and 
request  such  authorities  to  confer,  agree  upon 
a  site  for  the  location  of  such  additional  air- 
port, and  notify  the  Secretary  of  their 
selection. 

Clearly,  in  this  instance  there  has  been 
no  conference  among  the  interested  offi- 
cials. There  has  been  no  agreement,  and 
certainly  no  notification  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  any  such  agreement  or 
conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  this  law, 
I  refer  to  the  1972  national  airport  sys- 
tem plan  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation where  it  says,  in  the  same  vein: 

The  FAA  cannot  Itself  direct  the  construc- 
tion of  faculties  which  it  considers  neces- 
sary without  the  cooperation  and  consent 
of  the  local  officials  and  Interested  elements 
of  the  ccMnmunity. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear 
from  the  law,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Department,  that  the  committee  is  seek- 
ing to  do  with  this  language  what  it 
clearly  cannot  do. 

Let  me  turn  to  one  other  point.  Eighty 
percent  of  those  who  live  in  the  area 
served  by  the  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Air- 
port live  in  Missouri,  that  is,  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  and  the  four  counties  which 
immediately  surround  it.  Ninety-one 
percent  of  the  customers  of  this  airport, 
the  passengers  of  this  airport,  are  resi- 
dents of  Missouri  and  the  area  that  I 
designated. 

We  held  a  referendum  in  Missou-i  in 
1972  which  gave  a  return  of  92  percent 
voting  for  an  expansion  of  the  St.  Louis 
Airport  and  against  construction  of  an 
airport  30  miles  south  of  St.  Louis,  in 
Waterloo,  HI.  Therefore,  we  can  see  that 
the  people  served  are  uneq-oivocally  op- 
posed to  terminating  the  present  airport 
facilities  in  St.  Louii. 

More  on  the  point  at  issue,  however, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  matter  of  a  feasi- 
bility study  to  see  whether  the  airport 
facilities  at  Lambert  in  St.  Louis  should 
be  expanded  at  their  present  location. 
There  has  been  j  loney  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1974  for  this  study.  It  is  al- 
ready appropriated.  The  Department  is 
ready  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  mandate  of  the 
committee,  as  expressed  in  this  para- 
graph that  I  have  taken  issue  with,  were 
carried  out,  these  funds  could  not  be 
used  tliat  have  already  been  appropri- 
ated and  that  are  requested  by  the  De- 
rartment  and  by  thi  FAA  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study.  There  has  never  been 


a  master  plan  made  for  this  purpose,  to 
determine  this  feasibility.  The  FAA  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  have 
requested  such  a  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  part  3,  page  396  of 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  Hear- 
ings in  the  statement  by  the  F-'  \,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Tran'-iar- 
tation  for  inclusion  in  the  Recoro.  is  this 
statement: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  con- 
cluded that  he  must  have  an  updated  ap- 
praisal of  the  alternative  of  the  continued 
use  of  Lambert  Field. 

The  Secretary  also  has  requested  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Policy,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  private  consultants,  to  appraise  and 
update  the  forecast  of  air  transportation  de- 
mp.nd  in  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  request 
of  the  Department  for  a  feasibility  study 
which  has  never  been  made;  we  have  a 
flagrant  change  in  circumstances 
wrought  by  the  recent  critical  aviation 
fuel  crisis,  and  also  by  the  very  dramatic 
technology  breakthroughs  and  advances 
in  recent  years,  as  well  as  by  those  pro- 
jected for  the  immediate  future.  Those 
are  all  three  sound  basic  reasons  why  we 
should  have  this  master  feasibility  study 
conducted. 

If  the  mandate  of  the  committee  in 
this  paragraph  which  we  have  alluded 
to  is  carried  out,  there  is  no  way  to  have 
this  feasibility  study  made.  It  is  a  study 
that  we  have  never  had,  <xie  that  the 
Department  wants,  and  it  Is  one  that  is 
obviously  dictated  by  the  law  and  the 
circumstances  surroimding  our  contro- 
versy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  very  high- 
est regard  for  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
my  very  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yatbs). 

I  have  the  highest  regard  and  respect 
for  the  gentlemsm  in  whose  district  the 
proposed  new  site  is  located,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Prick). 

However,  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  equities  in  this  situation  demand 
further  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
jrield  at  this  time  to  my  able  colleague,  a 
respected  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington  )  in  whose  dis- 
trict the  present  St.  Louis  Metrc^Mlitan 
Airport  is  located. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  very  much  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bur- 
lison) for  allowing  me  some  time  here 
to  speak  on  a  matter  in  which  I  am  sure 
the  Members  will  agree  I  have  some  in- 
terest. It  is  a  matter  of  whether  or  not 
the  10,000  people  who  work  at  Lambert 
and  the  some  2  million  people  who  use 
it  as  an  airport,  most  of  whom  Uve  in  my 
district,  should,  by  a  simple  stroke  of  the 
pen  in  a  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  be  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  determination  of  the  House,  with- 
out appropriate  hearings  on  the  subject, 
to  dictate  the  construction  of  a  new  air- 
port to  serve  the  very  same  community 
that  wants  to  keep  the  present  one. 

Implicit  in  the  directive  is  that  the  new 
airport  would  be  located  on  the  Illinois 
side  of  the  river,  some  30  miles  away, 
requiring  in  a  time  of  fuel  shortage  an 


extra  60-mile  round  trip,  far  in  excess  of 
the  average  distance  traveled  by  those 
who  use  the  present  airport  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  dislocation  of  our  mass  transit 
system,  and  the  need  for  new  highways 
and  bridges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  understand 
the  interest  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
having  such  an  airport  built.  There  is  a 
little  land  there  which  has  not  been  de- 
veloped, and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  make 
a  billion  dollar  investment  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Buelison) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sy- 
mington) 1  minute. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Burlison)  . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  position  taken 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

I  will  state  that  we  are  united  on  this 
issue,  regardless  of  party,  and  we  have 
the  support.  I  understand,  of  our  State 
administration.  We  in  Missouri  are  poor, 
but  we  are  proud.  We  have  the  Missouri 
Airport  located  now  -vhere  the  people  are 
who  use  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  say  in  response  to  the  gentleman: 
he  has  paraphrased  the  remarks  made 
by  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  case,  for  Missouri,  "is  a  small 
place,  but  there  are  those  who  love  her." 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Missouri  in  expressing  my  strong 
objections  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  St. 
Louis  Airport  question. 

The  committee  has  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  l)egin  con- 
struction of  a  new  airport  25  miles  south- 
east of  St.  Louis  in  Illinois.  This  action 
clearly  oversteps  the  bounds  of  the  com- 
mittee s  responsibility  by  making  a  deci- 
sion which  is  a  local  one,  and  which  goes 
against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
region's  ctiizens  and  elected  officials  who 
have  already  voiced  their  support  for 
Lambert  Field  in  a  November  1972,  ref- 
erendum. 

Moreover,  a  decision  to  proceed  with 
tlie  Illinois  project  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act,  which  provides  that 
these  questions  be  resolved  at  the  local 
level.  It  would  seem  imconscionable  to 
spend  the  many  millions  of  dollars  it  will 
cost  to  build  a  new  facility  when  the  ca- 
pacity of  Lambert  Field  is  still  imknown. 
The  money  for  a  6 -month  master  plan 
study  of  Lambert  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated by  this  body.  Additionally, 
there  is  a  $25  million  construction  pro- 
gram underway  at  Lambert  which  will 
double  the  airport's  capacity  by  1977. 
Therefore,  we  in  the  Missouri  delegation 
see  no  reasonable  explanation  for  the 
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committee's  unprecedented  action  which 
ignores  local  wishes  and  hastily  commits 
millions  of  taxpayer  dollars  for  an  un- 
wanted project. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues here  today  in  criticizing  the  un- 
necessary, inexplicable,  illegal,  ineffec- 
tual, and  very  shabby  language  in  the 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  15405  regard- 
ing the  determination  of  the  location  of 
an  airport  to  serve  the  future  needs  of 
the  St.  Louis  area.  The  report  for  some 
unknown  reason  purports  to  make  a  pol- 
icy determination  regarding  the  location 
of  such  an  airport  which  is  totally  be- 
yond the  committee's  purview,  recom- 
mending that  a  massive  new  airport  be 
constructed  25  miles  southeast  of  St. 
Louis  in  Illinois  rather  than  exploring 
the  expansion  of  the  existing  Lambert 
Field  which  now  serves  the  area.  The  re- 
port does  accurately  point  out  that  the 
location  of  a  St.  Louis  airport  has  been 
a  point  of  controversy  since  1968  and 
that  this  controversy  must  be  settled  and 
certainly  no  one  has  even  taken  issue 
with  this  conclusion,  but  surely  the  com- 
mittee in  its  wisdom  cannot  feel  quali- 
fied to  unilaterally  solve  a  very  complex 
problem  by  the  inclusion  of  some  93  oflf- 
handed  remarks  in  a  totally  unrelated 
committee  report. 

There  are  several  facts,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  I  believe  the  committee  must  have 
overlooked  in  the  press  of  their  urgent 
business  and  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  respectfully  make  these 
facts  known  to  the  committee. 

Pact  I.  The  St.  Louis  area  will  require 
expanded  air  carrier  service  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  committee  has  apparently 
recognized  this  fact  and  I  applaud  their 
interest  and  foresight. 

Pact  n.  There  is  an  airport  already 
serving  the  St.  Loulr  area,  Lambert  Field, 
which  in  a  time  demanding  budgetary 
restraint  and  efBciency.  might  be  suffi- 
ciently expanded  to  serve  the  future  air 
transportation  needs  of  the  St.  Louis 
area.  The  committee  is  apparently  un- 
aware of  this  fact  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  Lambert  Field  in  their  report. 

Pact  m.  The  alternative  to  expansion 
of  Lambert  Field  would  require  the  de- 
velopment of  a  massive  new  airport  site 
at  Columbia/ Waterloo  in  Illinois  which: 
First,  would  require  land  acquisition  of 
18,650  acres:  second,  would  involve  Fed- 
eral expenditures  of  between  $400  mil- 
lion and  $1.2  billion;  third,  would,  ac- 
cording to  all  studies,  significantly  dis- 
rupt the  economies  of  Missouri  and  St. 
Louis;  fourth,  which  has  no  access  roads 
unlike  the  easy  accessibility  of  Lambert 
Field  to  most  of  St.  Louis  via  Interstate 
70,  thus  requiring  additional  construction 
moneys  for  a  sophisticated  expressway; 
nfth,  which  would  be  located  an  unnec- 
essarily long  distance  from  the  majority 
of  airport  customers  who  reside  in  St. 
Louis  county  and  outstate  Missouri  thus 
requiring  greater  fuel  usage  when  fuel 
conservation    is    required:    and    sixth, 
most  Inujortantly,  the  need  for  which  has 
not  yet  even  been  ascertained. 
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Fact  IV.  While  the  unusual  language 
is  certainly  a  grave  departure  from  cus- 
tomary and  proper  practice,  the  recom- 
mendation is  also  illegal  given  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  "ransportation 
cannot  authorize  construi  tion  of  a  new 
metropolitan  airport  unt  1  a  consensus 
is  reached  by  the  affectec  local  commu- 
nities on  the  question  d  airport  site 
selection.  I  would  respect  fully  point  out 
to  the  committee  that  not  only  is  such 
a  consensus  not  present  but  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  <f  the  affected 
citizens  in  the  area  are  otally  opposed 
to  the  surprising  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  report. 

Fact  V.  Given  this  situation  of  need, 
budgetary  restraints  and  he  controversy 
over  whether  to  expand  t  le  existing  air- 
port or  to  develop  a  tota  ly  new  airport 
site,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  only 
rational  course  would    >e  to  make  a 
master  plan  study  of  tlie  Lambert-St. 
Louis  International  Airport  to  determine 
whether  it  can  indeed  be:  adequately  ex- 
panded to  serve  the  St.  Lcuis  area  as  the 
primary  air  carrier  facilit  y  for  the  1990's. 
But  here   again   the   reports   offer  no 
reason  to  not  make  such  1 1  study  but  rec- 
ommends the  expendituie  of  vast  sums 
of  tax  moneys  on  a  new  airport  without 
further  considering  the  public  interest 
or  the  efficacy  and  efflcU  ncy  of  possibly 
expanding  the  existing  st.  Louis  airport. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  certainly  not 
presiune  to  prejudice  at  this  time  where 
the  airport  should  be  located  as  a  matter 
of  desirability  even  if  we  did  not  have  to 
consider  the  desires  of  local  citizens. 
And  I  would  certainly  nort  have  expected 
the  report  to  attempt  tQ  do  so.  Indeed, 
since     the     pecxiliar     ^commendation 
cannot  even  carry  the  f0rce  or  effect  of 
law,  I  find  it  strange  th^t  any  comment 
was  made  at  all.  After  thjoroughly  study- 
ing the  committee's  report,  however,  I 
can  only  presume  that  tiie  uncharacter- 
istic language  in  such  pobr  taste  was  due 
to  haste  and  oversight.  As  we  should  all 
be  in  the  business  of  wisely  utUizing  the 
taxpayer's  money — especially  during  this 
time  of  rsunpant  Federal  spending  and 
double-digit  Inflation — licertainly  believe 
that  it  makes  more  sinse — both  eco- 
nomically and  in  termk  of  the  public 
needs  and  interests  in  the  St.  Louis 
area — ^to  allot  moneys  t0  first  determine 
whether  the  Lambert-$t.  Louis  Inter- 
national Airport  can  b«  sufficiently  ex- 
panded to  serve  what  is  i  certainly  a  very 
real  need  before  makiiig  any  sweeping 
recommendation  for  th<  construction  of 
a  massive,  new  and  exp  jnsive  airport  at 
another  site. 

I  would  hope  that  wh(  n  the  committee 
has  had  time  to  sufflcisntly  study  that 
matter  upon  which  they  are  making  rec- 
ommendations that  thes  too  would  arrive 
at  this  conclusion. 

May  I  say  to  the  Mi  mbers  that  this 
matter  is  premature  :  or  a  legislative 
determination  at  this  time.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  FAA  wall  ever  force  an 
airport  location  upon  fi  group  of  local 
citizens  who  voted  92  percent  against 
such  a  location.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Congress  would  ever  afi  rm  such  a  deter- 
mination if  the  FAA  w^re  to  make  such 
a  decision. 
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May  I  also  advise  the  Me  nber  that  if 
the  FAA  ever  made  such  a  <  ecision  over 
such  overwhelming  object  ons  of  the 
users,  I,  for  one,  intend  t)  bring  this 
matter  before  Congress  for  an  ultimate 
decision.  Forcing  American  (litizens  to  do 
what  they  do  not  want  to  dc  in  planning 
activities  such  as  this  is  no  way  to  run  a 
show.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Congress 
would  acquiesce  in  such  an  Infringement 
upon  the  right  of  local  determination. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORD)  has  made  a  very  salient  point 
wliich  touches  on  the  governing  provi- 
sions of  airport  law.  The  o  lerative  lan- 
guage of  the  national  air?ort  systams 
plan  reads,  "the  FAA  cannojt  itself  direct 
the  construction  of  facilities  it  considers 
necessary  without  the  cooperation  and 
consent  of  the  local  officials  and  the  in- 
terested elements  of  the  coipmunity."  Of 
course,  those  interested  elements  of  the 
community  are  the  people  v  ho  live  there. 
In  the  Waterloo  part  of  the 
I  imagine  there  are  some 
chickens.  But  we  have  a 
thousands  of  travelers  and 
pie  who  are  keenly  interesl  ed  in  this. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  J  rom  Missouri 
(Mr.  Taylor)  . 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missour  i.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri with  regard  to  the  sirport  in  the 
Greater  St.  Louis  area. 

I  feel  strongly  the  prei;ent  facilities 
at  Lambert  Field  with  proper  extensions 
could  vei-y  well  serve  the  people  of  the 
Greater  St.  Louis  area.  I  certainly  think 
it  would  be  premature  at  this  time  to 
make  any  further  recommendations 
without  the  committee  taking  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  St.  Louis  area  and  the 
present  St.  Louis  Lambert  Airport,  which 
Is  overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  in  the  St.  Louis  area. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thapk  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

The  main  point  at  the  ox, 
is  the  illegality  of  such  a 
it  contained  in  the  bill,  I! 
it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
as  unauthorized  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priations bill. 

Looking  at  the  merits 
is  important  to  hear  whs 
FAA  Administrator  said 
on  the  general  subject  of 
said  that  "it  is  only  a 
and  the  day  is  not  too  f  ai  distant  when 
you  will  actually  look  bfick  and  joke 
about  the  long  rimways  used  today  in 
commercial  aviation.  The  technology  to 
bring  this  about  is  jus;  around  the 
comer." 

Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
what  we  are  dealing  with  nere  is  an  un- 
equivocal order  to  build  p,  new  airport 
with  such  long  runways  which  will  not 
become  operative  until  thte  1990's,  when 
the  technology  that  will  obviate  their 
necessity  is  just  around  the  comer. 

These  are  the  things  ttiat  I  ask  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind  so  that  the  legis- 
lative history  made  this  day  leaves  no 
one  in  doubt  that  the  Hduse  has  abso- 
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lutely  no  intention  of  directing  what  is 
essentially  an  illegal,  and  unwarranted 
act  and  one  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  himself  does  not  wish  to 
have  imposed  on  him  as  is  implied  in  his 
letter  to  us  sent  only  yesterday.  He  has 
approved  and  authorized  the  first  study 
of,  Lambert's  potential  made  partially 
with  Federal  funds,  with  local  subscrip- 
tion of  about  half  that  figure.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  study  is  to  determine  whether 
or  not  Lambert  Field  can  remain  viable 
into  the  1990's.  He  certainly  does  not 
want  to  be  directed  to  invest  up  to  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  a  new  airport  on  either 
side  of  the  river  until  he  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  examine  the  results  of  the 
report  he  has  authorized. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  lack  of  under- 
standing surrounding  St.  Louis  Airport 
controversy.  The  recent  action  taken  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
tends  only  to  worsen  an  already  bad  sit- 
uation. A  statement  such  as  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  issued  instruct- 
ing the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
start  construction  of  an  Illinois  airport 
illustrates  that  the  conunittee  has  no 
real  knowledge  of  the  situation.  First,  the 
airport  site  selection  is,  by  law,  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  local  com- 
munity which  must  use  the  airport.  Most 
of  the  committee  members  voting  have 
no  idea  that  91  percent  of  the  users  of  the 
St.  Louis  Airport  live  on  the  Missouri 
side  of  the  river.  Furthermore,  I  doubt 
that  they  realize  this  means  that  91  per- 
cent of  Uie  travelers  would  have  to  com- 
mute over  70  miles  round  trip  to  use  the 
new  airport  site. 

This  blatantly  points  out  that  the 
committee's  action,  in  this  case,  is  in- 
consistent with  its  prior  record  of  re- 
sponsibility. First,  in  an  era  of  conserva- 
tion and  fuel  shortages  can  one  imagine 
the  unnecessary  gasoline  being  con- 
sumed with  91  percent  of  the  airport 
users  having  to  go  over  38  miles  one 
way  to  reach  the  proposed  new  site.  Sec- 
ond, the  committee  has  made  clear  that 
it  is  ready  to  spend  between  $400  million 
and  $1.2  bUlion  for  a  new  airport  when  a 
mere  $200,000  study  could  determine  if  a 
new  facility  is  necessary  at  all.  No  study 
has  been  done  to  determine  Lambert's 
expansion  potential,  however,  the  pro- 
posal before  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  take  only  6  months  to 
complete. 

In  addition,  a  $25  million  construction 
program  currently  imderway  at  Lambert 
will  double  the  airport's  capacity  by  1977 
and  may  mean  that  no  additional  build- 
ing is  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  6 
months  is  too  long  to  wait  to  possibly  save 
$1.2  billion  tax  dollars.  Third,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  take  into  accoimt  that 
the  distance  of  the  proposed  new  site 
would  mean  that  most  of  the  St.  Louis' 
SMSA's  mass  transit  funds  would  have 
to  go  simply  to  transit  lines  going  to  and 
from  the  airport. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  to 
E>ulles  Airport  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
which  my  colleagues  are  familiar.  Dulles, 
35  miles  from  Washington,  was  intended 
to  become  the  Capital's  major  jet  port, 
but  15  years  after  its  opening  it  is  still 


operating  at  a  deficit.  National  Airport 
still  remains  the  primary  facility  with 
no  one  desiring  to  go  to  Dulles  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary.  This  situation  points 
out  the  importance  of  having  all  the 
facts  before  making  a  commitment  of  tax 
dollars.  I  fear  by  currently  designating 
Illinois  as  the  site  of  the  new  airport, 
the  same  grave  mistake  will  be  repeated. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
(Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  provision  respecting  the 
Waterloo/Columbia  Airport  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  can  well  understand  the 
attitude  of  the  gentlemen  from  Missouri, 
and  I  address  myself  to  all  of  them. 
They  are  all  friends  of  mine,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  get  into  this  kind  of  a  con- 
troversy with  them.  I  suggest  that  they 
may  be  reading  something  into  the  lan- 
guage which  is  not  there. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  discussion  with 
my  good  f riaid,  the  gentleman  fom  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BuRLisoN)  the  language  in  the 
bill  does  not  mandate  the  construction, 
nor  does  it  direct  the  construction  of  an 
ail-port  at  Waterloo-Columbia  in  111- 
nois.  What  it  does  say  is  that  the  FAA 
Administrator  has  found  in  the  past  that 
the  logical  place  for  the  construction  of 
an  airport  in  the  St.  Louis  area  would  be 
in  the  Columbia- Waterloo  area. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  was  Admin- 
istrator Schaeffer. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct,  that  was 
the  FAA  Administrator,  Mr.  Schaeffer. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  were  never  able 
to  explain  to  Mr.  Schaeffer  that  any  dis- 
cussion of  this  kind  should  be  made  in 
the  context  of  the  technology  which 
would  be  in  existence  at  the  time  the  new 
airport  would  come  into  being.  Mr.  But- 
terfield  indicated  he  was  aware  of  this. 

I  think  that  the  FAA  study  and  recom- 
mendations were  made  upon  insufficient 
evidence,  and  upon  insufficient  studies, 
and  were  made  before  the  energy  crisis, 
and  did  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  rapid  transit  would  have  to  be  used 
to  move  the  people  from  Missouri  to  Illi- 
nois across  bridges  that  are  not  as  yet 
built.  None  of  these  things  were  taken 
into  consideration. 

Two  former  administrators  agreed 
with  this.  Both  of  them  agreed  that  it 
should  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  the 
technology  that  is  coming  into  being, 
that  technology  which  means  that  they 
can  continue  to  accommodate  a  great 
many  more  people  in  flight,  and  even  so, 
that  this  would  not  include  continuing 
to  build  the  huge  airports  like  this  in 
the  future.  And  Secretary  Brinegar  has 
made  the  same  kind  of  statement. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  gentleman  opposed 
to  the  construction  of  a  new  airport  for 
St.  Louis,  or  is  the  gentleman  opposed 
to  the  construction  of  a  new  airport  in 
Illinois? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  we  in  Mis- 
souri who  have  studied  this  are  opposed 
to  the  construction  of  a   new   airport 


anywhere  until  it  has  been  made  undeni- 
ably clear  as  to  what  exactly  is  necessary. 
Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  ask  the  next 
question.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
knows  about  the  letter  I  received  from 
Secretary  Brinegar,  he  and  I  discussed  it 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Secretary  Brinegar  in 
that  letter  indicates  that  he  is  going  to 
undertake  another  study  of  the  St.  Louis 
area. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  which  he  is  going  to 
make  the  feasibility  study  that  the 
gentleman  referred  to  before. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri this  question:  Suppose  that  as  a 
result  of  this  feasibility  study  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  Lambert  Field  can- 
not be  extended,  that  the  St.  Louis  area 
needs  a  new  airport  and  that  the  new 
airport  should  be  built  in  the  Waterloo- 
Columbia  area:  would  the  gentleman  and 
the  Missouri  delegation  be  willing  to 
accept  that  result? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  the  first  place, 
I  should  point  out  that  the  committee 
report  says  that  the  matter  has  been 
studied  enough,  and  directs  the  Depart- 
ment to  begin  construction  of  the  air- 
port. 

I  think  that  the  main  thing  I  want  to 
make  clear  is  that  that  language  should 
not   reflect   the  views  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  has  asked  me  the  ques- 
tion, and  my  answer  is  that  the  House 
does  not  want  to  direct  the  Secretary  to 
do  something  until  he  is  ready  to  do  it, 
or  until  he  is  empowered  by  law  to  do 
it,  and  until  consent  is  received  from  the 
affected  area.  The  gentleman  has  asked 
me  a  hypothetical  question  concerning 
how  many  of  us  feel  if,  should  the  6- 
month  plan  not  convince  the  Secretary  or 
mandate  that  Lambert  is  viable  through 
the  1990's,  and  at  that  point  he  must 
come  back  to  the  affected  area  and  look 
for  the  kind  of  consent  which  authorized 
him  under  the  law  to  decide  where  a  new 
airport  might  be  possibly  located.  But 
that  is  way  down  the  road. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  not  way  down  the 
road,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman.  The 
time  is  now.  The  study  is  being  made. 
This  question  has  already  been  studied 
a  gi-eat  many  times. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  of  studies  that 
have  already  been  made  since  1968. 
There  were  earlier  studies  than  that. 
Some  20  or  21  studies  have  been  made. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  complete  my  state- 
ment. 

There  have  been  21  studies  made  so  far. 
and  let  me  read  from  the  last  report  that 
has  been  made  since  October  1972. 

October  1972.  The  Lambert-St.  Louis 
year  2000  plan,  Wilbur  Smith  k  As- 
sociates, sponsored  by  the  Missouri-St. 
Louis  MetroEKJlitan  Airport  Authority, 
proposed  a  $370  million  expansion  of 
Lambert  as  an  alternate  to  constructing 
a  new  airport. 

Another  study  was  made  in  January 
1973.  This  was  a  study  of  relocation 
housing  resources  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Louis  Coimty  by  the  Vector 
Corp..  again  sponsored  by  the  St.  Louis 
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Metropolitan  Area  Airport  Authority.  It 
concluded  that  the  city  and  county  of 
St.  Louis  lacked  sufficient  housing  re- 
sources to  relocate  the  residential  and 
commercial  occupants  that  would  be  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Lambert-St.  Louis  2000  year 
plan.  It  was  suggested  that  Federal  funds 
for  expansion  of  Lambert  would,  there- 
fore, be  denied  or  delayed  considerably. 
The  third  study  was  made  in  Janu- 
ary 1973.  an  evaluation  report  of  the 
Lambert-St.  Louis  year  2000  plan,  by 
Tippetts  -  Abbett  -  McCarthy  -  Stratton, 
sponsored  by  the  city  of  St.  Louis  Air- 
port Authority.  It  concluded  that  the 
Lambert-St.  Louis  2000  year  plan  was 
inadequate  and  recommended  that  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  pursue  an  interim  ex- 
pansion program  for  Lambert  concurrent 
with  the  necessary  planning  for  a  new 
air  carrier  airport  to  replace  Lambert  by 
the  early  1980s. 

In  February  1973,  there  was  an  anal- 
ysis of  Lambert-St.  Louis  2000  year  plan 
by  R.  Dixon  Speas  Associates,  sponsored 
by  the  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Area  Air- 
port Authority,  which  concluded  that  the 
Lambert-St.  Louis  2000  year  plan  is  not 
a  feasible  alternative  for  meeting  the 
long-term  air  transportation  needs  of 
the  St.  Louis  area. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I.  too.  hold  a  high  regard  for  every 
member  of  the  Missouri  delegation.  I 
think  they  are  all  good  friends,  and  I 
hate  to  be  in  the  position  of  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  them.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  not  yet  replied 
to  the  gentleman's  question  whether  or 
not  he  would  support  an  Illinois  site  after 
the  studies  were  completed  and  the  de- 
partment approved  the  application. 
There  is  only  one  application  pending, 
and  that  is  the  application  of  the  Metro- 
politan St.  Louis  Airport  Authority.  No 
other  application  is  pending. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  en- 
vironmental statement  also  indicates 
tliat  the  new  aiiport  should  be  con- 
structed in  the  Columbia-Waterloo  area 
of  IlUnois? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes.  There  was 
complete  harmony  in  the  family  on  botla 
sides  of  the  river.  Then  for  several  years 
this  matter  was  studied.  Outside  fiims 
were  hired  to  make  examinations  of  lo- 
cations, and  Anally  the  deci.sion  was 
reached  that  the  best  and  most  suitable 
site  was  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river. 
Tliat  is  where  the  harmony  ended. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  if  it  had 
been  a  Missouri  site — and  I  think  I  can 
cite  more  than  one  example— I  would 
have  accepted  the  decision  at  that  time. 
It  would  not  have  been  my  purpose  to 
oppose  the  location  if  that  original  com- 
mittee had  selected  a  Missouri  site.  But 
that  committee,  which  was  not  involved 
in  politics,  selected  as  the  most  suitable 
site  and  the  one  closest  for  serving  the 
St.  Louis  area,  the  Columbia -Waterloo 
rite. 

On  the  question  of  the  short  takeoff 
and  landing,  everyone  knows  they  are 
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tary for  Policy.  Plans,  and 
fairs,  with  the  assistance  of  private 
ants,  to  appraise  and  update 
of  air  transportation  demand  ' 
metropolitan  area  up  to  the 
I  have  directed  that  these 
solved  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  Importance  of  a  decision 
long-term  significance, 
Sincerely, 

Claude  S.  Bbinegar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  or  B  final  point. 
We  now  have  a  feasibility  s  iudy  in  pros- 
pect. I  would  hope,  I  would  think,  and  I 
would  expect  that  the  Ulinc  is  delegation 
would  certainly  be  willing  ,o  accept  the 
conclusions  and  recommenc  ations  in  the 
completed   studies  the  Department   of 
Transportation  makes.  I  hspe  the  Mis- 
souri delegation  would  sim  larly  be  will- 
ing to  accept  such  conclus  ons  and  rec- 
ommendations. I  think  it   s  to  the  best 
interest  of  both  Missouri  and  Illinois 
that  the  best  interests  of   ;he  people  of 
the  area  be  fostered  that  t  tieir  property 
be  enhanced  by  having  the  airport  con- 
structed in  the  best  possible  place.  Stud- 
ies up  to  the  present  time  I  indicate  that 
place  to  be  the  Waterloo  IColumbia  lo- 
cation. I  would  expect  that  will  still  be 
the  finding.  Certainly,  I  w  juld  hope  my 
friends  from  Missouri  will  not  remain 
adamant  and  resistant  1    the  studies 
now  being  undertaken  folic  w  earlier  rec- 
ommendations that  the  airport  be  con- 
structed in  Illinois. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though our  congressional  iistrict  is  sit- 
uated in  west-central  Missouri,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  from  central  and 
eastern  Missouri  in  their  pi  -otest  over  the 
action  of  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  i  »n  Appropria- 
tions in  attempting  to  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Transporta'  ion  to  begin 
the  construction  of  an  air]  >ort  in  Illinois 
near  East  St.  Louis. 

I  join  in  this  protest  no  ;  only  because 
I  am  a  Missourian,  but  bee  ause  what  the 
committee  was  attempting  to  do  here  in 
the  St.  Louis  area,  it  could  do  also  in 
the  Kansas  City  area  or  anywhere  else 
in  America  If  this  usurpation  of  power 
at  the  expense  of  city,  cou  nty,  and  other 
local  units  of  goverrunen  i  is  not  vigor- 
ously protested  as  an  acti  on  which  is  in 
effect  contrary  to  law. 

Without  going  into  th;  necessity  of 
quoting  the  exact  wording  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  location  of  an  airport 
in  the  metropolitan  area  c  an  be  finalized 
only  after  a  concurrence  jr  a  consensus 
of  all  local  differences  o:  opinion  have 
Lesn  melded  into  one  fina  1  conclusion. 

There  is  no  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  location  of  the  airport 
either  at  the  Colmnbia  Waterloo  site 
or  a  continuation  of  tie  Lambert-St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  site.  S'affice  ii  to  say,  there 
certainly  has  been  no  cdnpliance  with 
the  procedures  required  lor  the  location 
of  an  airport  prior  to  th(  use  of  the  ill- 
advised  and  unwarranted  language  in 
the  committee  report  wliich  directs  the 
construction  of  the  airpcrt  evidently  at 
the  Columbia-Waterloo  s  te.  Such  is  the 
only  location  mentioned  ii  the  pertinent 
paragraphs  in  the  report  accompanying 
H.R. 15405. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  iifficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  strike  language  from  a 
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committee  report.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
there  is  no  language  of  any  kind  in  the 
biU  itself,  H.R.  15405. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  inquire  just  what  is  the  complaint  of 
those  who  are  protesting  the  language 
of  the  committee  report  accompanying 
H.R.  15405  on  page  17? 

Well,  suddenly  the  committee  becomes 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  progress  on 
the  St.  Louis  airport  problem.  The  com- 
mittee is  worrying  that  there  have  been 
so  many  studies  since  1968  and  to  solve 
the  problem  puts  in  the  report  manda- 
tory language: 

The  committee  feels  that  this  matter  has 
been  studied  enough  and  directs  the  depart- 
ment to  begin  the  construction  of  the  air- 
port. 

For  the  good  of  all  of  us  it  is  most 
fortunate  that  the  committee  caimot  di- 
rect that  anything  be  done.  It  is  just  a 
committee  of  the  House  and  there  is  no 
authority  for  it  to  direct  the  FAA  or  the 
House  itself  or  any  branch  of  the  execu- 
tive department  to  do  anything,  any 
time,  anywhere.  Of  course,  it  may  sug- 
gest but  even  such  a  suggestion  of  a  loca- 
tion of  an  airport  at  a  particular  site 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision of  law  already  enacted  for  the  lo- 
cation of  airports. 

What  else  is  wrong  with  the  language 
of  the  committee  report? 

The  answer  is  money  for  feasibility 
studies  was  already  appropriated  in  fis- 
cal 1974.  The  funds  are  available.  The 
language  on  page  17  of  the  report  says 
build  the  airport  now — there  is  no  use  for 
any  more  studies  and  forget  sibout  the 
funding  for  the  study  that  we,  the  same 
committee,  made  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  else  is  wrong 
about  this  shuddering  mandate  from  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations? 

The  easy  answer  is  that  the  Illinois 
location,  if  selected,  would  require  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  to  construct 
rapid  transit  to  the  location  including 
the  construction  of  several  new  bridges. 
The  expense  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate in  these  days  of  infiated  construc- 
MfXi  costs. 

Those  of  us  who  live  on  the  other  side 
of  the  State  are  undergoing  some  current 
experience  with  an  airport  that  is  45  min- 
utes from  our  homes  and  was  built  far 
too  far  away  from  the  population  that  it 
services  rather  than  adopt  the  alternate 
option  of  spending  some  money  to  im- 
prove the  existing  airport  by  lengthening 
the  runways  and  by  providing  additional 
safety  features  at  a  conveniently  located 
airport. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  any  of  us  can  do  at 
this  point  is  to  raise  strong  objection  to 
the  larguage  of  the  committee  report. 
Because  while  it  cannot  be  struck  out  or 
expimged  from  the  report  it  is  impor- 
tant that  reference  be  made  to  the  sepa- 
rate views  of  our  member  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Bill  Burlison.  On 
pages  38  and  39  of  the  report,  he  cites 
his  strong  objections  to  the  paragraph 
when  he  so  appropriately  points  out  that 
this  direction  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee is  an  tmjustified  intnision  into  air- 
port site  decisions  and  that  it  is  the  pri- 


mary responsibility  of  local  authorities 
to  select  a  site.  He  goes  on  eloquently  to 
explain  that  if  the  committee  can  get 
away  with  a  mandate  of  this  kind  in 
this  instance  then  any  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  may  expect  intrusion  in 
their  congressional  districts.  Surely  none 
of  them  would  want  their  airport  sites 
selected  in  their  communities  in  the 
manner  attempted  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  in  the  St.  Louis 
airport  situation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
proper  course  after  appropriate  objection 
has  been  stated  is  for  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  ignore  this  at- 
tempt to  direct  the  location  of  a  site. 
The  Department  of  Transportation 
should  follow  the  requirements  set  out  in 
current  law  and  reach  a  decision  on  site 
location  based  on  agreement  by  the  en- 
tire local  community  to  be  served.  Air- 
port site  selection  should  properly  be 
made  by  the  local  area  and  not  be  dictat- 
ed by  any  bureaucrat  in  far  away  Wsish- 
ington  and  certainly  not  by  any  trans- 
portation subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
advise  my  colleagues  of  my  complete 
agreement  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Missom-i  delegation  who  have  spoken  to- 
day in  opposition  to  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation concerning  the  proposed 
Illinois  airport  for  the  St.  Louis  area.  We 
feel  that  important  local  matters  such  as 
whether  a  new  airport  should  be  built 
and  the  location  of  such  an  airport 
should  be  decided  by  the  local  citizens  of 
the  St.  Louis  area  who  must  use  the  air- 
port. These  citizens  and  their  local  pub- 
lic officials  have  overwhelmingly  opposed 
the  pr(qx)sed  Illinois  Airport  and  have 
supported  the  expansion  of  Lambert-St. 
Louis  International  Airport  to  the  max- 
imum possible  extent. 

We  are  therefore  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  indications  we  have  received  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  will  ap- 
prove the  pending  application  to  conduct 
a  masterplan  of  Lambert  Airport  to  de- 
termine if  a  new  airport  is  necessary.  It 
is  presumptuous  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  direct  the  construction  of  a 
new  St.  Louis  Airport  before  we  know  if 
a  new  airport  is  needed.  We  do  know 
that  the  citizens  who  would  have  to 
travel  an  average  distance  of  38  miles  to 
reach  the  Illinois  site  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  c<»nmittee's  recommenda- 
tion and  the  committee  has  done  a  dis- 
service to  these  citizens. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HiLLis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  really  want  to  address  some  questions 
to  the  gentleman,  to  have  him  answer 
some  questions  concerning  Amtrak,  to 
change  the  subject  for  a  moment. 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  here  which  I 
received  from  a  constituent  directed  to 
the  problems  with  Amtrak,  which  is  a 
general  letter  of  complaint  really,  and  I 
am  including  the  letter  in  its  entirety 
for  the  Record.  It  reads  as  follows: 


Mat  31,  1974. 
Mr.  Harold  Oraham. 
Vice  President,  Marketing, 
Amtrak, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Oraham:  We  recently  completed 
a  train  trip  from  Decatur.  Alabama,  to 
Orlando,  Florida,  and  return.  We  had  a  pleas- 
ant trip  and  enjoyed  the  train  ride;  however, 
we  do  have  a  nuijor  complaint,  which  I  feel 
should  be  redressed. 

Our  complaint  concerns  train  accommoda- 
tions and  equipment.  As  you  will  note  from 
the  enclosed  copy  of  our  passenger  receipt, 
we  reserved  and  paid  for  first-class  accom- 
modations and  were  supposed  to  have  had  a 
double  bedroom.  On  the  trip  from  Decatur 
to  Orlando,  we  were  assigned  two  roometts, 
each  of  which  had  single  seats  and  single 
berths.  Now,  Mr.  Oraham,  have  you  ever  tried 
to  sleep  in  a  single  (and  tapered  no  less) 
berth  with  a  five-year  old  boy?  If  you  have 
had  such  a  misfortune,  you  can  readily  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  my  complaint!  Never- 
theless, Car  5232  was  in  fairly  good  condition, 
although  none  too  clean. 

On  the  return  was  when  we  really  had  the 
problems.  Again,  no  double  bedrooms  were 
available,  and  we  were  assigned  one  single 
and  one  double  compcu-tment  in  a  "slumber" 
coach  which  from  all  practical  appearances 
was  a  reject  from  the  ClvU  War.  In  the  first 
place,  the  car  was  extremely  dirty,  and  there 
is  simply  no  excuse  for  that.  The  air  con- 
ditioning malfunctioned  and  the  car  was  so 
hot  when  we  boarded  that  we  couldn't  sleep. 
The  porter  opened  the  car  doors  to  try  to  cool 
the  car  down,  but  then  it  was  so  noisy  we 
couldn't  sleep.  The  malfunction  was  repaired 
in  Jacksonville,  and  you  guessed  it,  there  was 
no  way  to  shut  the  cold  air  off,  so  we  froze 
to  death  the  balance  of  the  night!  The  ex- 
treme hardness  of  the  seats,  not  to  mention 
the  lack  of  foot  room  in  the  "double"  com- 
partment, coupled  with  the  bone-Jarrlng  Jolts 
caused  by  the  suspension  system  of  the  anti- 
quated car.  made  us  think  we  were  riding  In 
a  stagecoach. 

Now,  It  is  my  contention  that  if  you  are 
going  to  offer  first-class  services  and  charge 
first-class  rates,  you  should  provide  clean 
first-class  accommodations.  I  believe  that  a 
first-class  passenger  has  a  right  to  expect  a 
seat  at  least  as  comfortable  as  a  coach  seat 
and  a  seat  for  each  passenger  (even  if  be  is 
only  five-years  old  and  traveling  at  a  reduced 
fare) .  Further,  I  believe  that  if  you  are  going 
to  charge  the  equivalent  of  a  good  motel 
room  for  sleepmg  tMx:ommodations.  you 
should  provide  a  berth  for  each  passenger. 
Incidentally,  the  train  service  represent- 
ative told  me  that  a  double  bedroom  pro- 
vided only  two  single  berths.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  reservation  agent  was  misleading 
in  selling  us  double  bedroom  accommoda- 
tions for  three  people. 

I  can  understand  that  sometimes  it  is  Im- 
possible to  have  the  equipment  needed  where 
it  is  needed,  and  when  this  happens,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  devise  a  procedure  to  so 
notify  ticketed  passengers  and  to  provide 
them  with  an  automatic  refund  if  appro- 
priate. I  have  no  idea  of  the  coet  of  the  ac- 
commodations we  actually  had  or  if  we 
should  receive  a  refund  as  was  suggested  by 
several  members  of  the  train  crew.  I  would, 
however,  appreciate  a  comparison  of  fares 
and  a  refund  if  appropriate. 

In  spite  of  this  rather  lengthy  complaint, 
we  did  enjoy  the  train.  The  staff  was  courte- 
ous, friendly,  and  helpful,  and  appeared  gen- 
uinely interested  in  making  Amtrak  success- 
ful. Our  porter.  Michael  Gbelerter.  who  was 
with  us  on  the  Decatur  to  JacksonvUle  and 
JacksonvlUe  to  Decatur  portions  of  the  trip 
waa  outstanding. 
I  look  forward  to  your  response. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  H.  Price.  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  complaints  concern 
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the  accommodations  and  equipment 
which  Amtrak  was  using  on  the  trip.  The 
point  I  am  getting  at  is  that  I  see  in  this 
bill  the  request  for  Amtrak  has  been  re- 
duced by  some  $18  million,  and  I  cer- 
tainly favor  the  economy.  But  what  are 
their  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  new 
equipment  for  Amtrak?  Is  this  bill  going 
to  permit  them  to  replace  their  worn  out 
equipment  such  as  is  referred  to  in  the 
letter  here? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  by  all 
means.  One  of  the  biggest  problems,  and 
we  cross-examined  the  people  from  Am- 
trak. is  that  they  are  having  trouble  buy- 
ing the  equipment  and  also  in  refurbish- 
ing the  old  equipment.  It  is  really  amaz- 
ing and  the  gentleman  ought  to  read  the 
record  on  this  matter. 

Thex'e  are  not  that  many  fiims  in  the 
United  States  who  do  this  refurbish- 
ing and  there  are  not  that  many  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  that  build 
these  new  cars  that  they  need.  They  are 
way  behind. 

Mr.  HILUS.  But  they  will  under  the 
proposal  be  able  to  continue  with  the  up- 
dating and  modernization  of  the  Am- 
trak equipment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman    from    Missouri     (Mr.    Sy- 

MINCTON>  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  the  Members  to  look  at  this 
discussion  of  St.  Louis  metropolitan  air- 
port needs  in  the  context  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  were  made  previously  with 
respect  to  large  Federal  expenditures 
that  appeared  to  lack  a  sound  basis.  All 
the  Missouri  delegation — and  it  is  to  a 
man  and  I  might  say  woman — all  we  are 
saying,  in  order  to  correct  the  legislative 
history  on  this  question,  is  that  it  is  en- 
tirely out  of  order  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee, and  for  that  matter,  this 
House  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  build  an  imauthorized  air- 
port. It  is  helpful  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates*  disclaim  any  intent  to  force  an 
Illinois  site.  What  we  say  is  it  is  wrong  to 
order  a  new  airport  built  anywhere  until 
an  opportunity  to  review  all  the  questions 
involved  has  been  fully  provided  those  in 
a  position  to  make  decisions  of  this  kind 
including  tlie  Secretary  and  the  govern- 
ing authorities  of  the  areas  affected.  This 
kind  of  joint  concurrence  will  continue 
to  be  required  by  law  to  undertake  fur- 
ther action  should  it  be  determined  that 
Lambert  Field's  lifespan  is  limited — a 
conclusion  we  devoutly  hope  and  believe 
is  not  supported  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy  ) . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  make  a  brief  comment 
in  regard  to  the  observations  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Comjnittee  report  on  the 
Department  of  Transportation  said  re- 
in reference  to  the  proposed  increase  in 
lated  agencies  appropriations  bill,  1975, 
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Panama  Canal  tolls— pa^  34,  House  Re 
port  No.  93-1111. 

The  tolls  formula  fornjerly  enacted  by 
Congress  requires  the  redovery  from  tolls 
of  operating  expenses  of  the  canal  in- 
cluding depreciation,  interest,  and  the 
net  cost  of  governmen  i  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  statute  does  r  ot  define  depre- 
ciation, but  leaves  the  c  etails  of  setting 
up  the  depreciation  accc  unt  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company. 

Until  1974,  titles,  treity  rights,  and 
certain  excavations  were  not  depreciated 
on  the  assumption  that  ;hese  assets  had 
an  indefinite  economic  !  ife.  However,  in 
1973,  the  company  con<luded  that  this 
assumption  was  no  longer  justified  in 
view  of  the  developing  &  onomic  obsoles- 
cence of  the  canal  result  ing  from  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  shi|  is  too  large  to  go 
through  the  locks  as  w(  11  as  the  agree- 
ment in  principle  by  the  i  executive  branch 
in  treaty  negotiations  w  th  Panama  that 
responsibility  for  operat  ion  of  the  canal 
by  this  Government  wil  terminate  at  a 
date  to  be  specified  by  a  i  lew  treaty.  Thus, 
in  1974,  the  company  cl  langed  its  policy 
and  began  depreciatirg  these  assets. 
This  policy  change  aids  an  annual 
charge  of  about  $8.3  mil  ion  to  operating 
expenses,  and  is,  in  par  ,  responsible  for 
the  contemplated  toll  ii  crease. 

The  committee  report  states,  "because 
of  the  substantial  increi  ise  to  operations 
resulting  from  this  polic  r  change  and  be- 
cause questions  have  b  sen  raised  about 
whether  or  not  this  cha  nge  is  related  to 
possible  treaty  modiflci  itions,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  Ijegislative  Com- 
mittee should  look  into  this  matter.  The 
committee  also  feels  t]  lat  that  part  of 
the  toll  increase  relates  1  to  depreciation 
costs  should  not  be  impli  mented  until  the 
Legislative  Committee  1  as  approved  this 
change  in  policy." 

I  concur  with  the  com  nittee  on  this  de- 
cision. There  is  strong  U  eling  in  the  Con- 
gress, a  feeling  which  I  s  tiare,  disagreeing 
with  the  statement  of  p  rinciples  laid  out 
by  the  executive  bran(  h  with  Panama. 
Although  I  feel  that  t  lere  should  be  a 
depreciation  allowed  or  the  growing  ob- 
solescence of  the  canal ,  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  depreciation  shoi  ild  not  be  allowed 
based  on  an  agreement  sf  principles  that 
responsibility  for  operation  of  the  canal 
by  this  Government  will  terminate  at  a 
date  to  be  specified  by  \  i  new  treaty.  Too 
much  is  being  assumed  by  the  executive 
branch.  The  Congress  very  well  may 
never  set  a  date  for  th ;  turning  over  of 
the  operation  of  the  ( anal  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  -; 

I  commend  the  App  ropriations  Com- 
mittee for  its  foresigh  and  for  making 
it  clear  that  the  Legisl  itive  Committees 
should  and  will  carefu  ly  review  any  at- 
tempts by  the  executiv  >  branch  to  begin 
to  implement  certain  treaty  agreements 
before  acceptance  by  i  he  full  Congress. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriatio  as'  report — House 
report  93-1111 — on  tie  1975  Depart- 
ment of  Transportatioi  appropriations  is 
disappointing  in  regad  to  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration's 
"new  systems"  reseaich,  development, 
and  demonstration  pro  jram. 
The  new  systems  pr  igram  began  with 


legislation  the  Congress  pissed  in  1966 
directing  the  Department  o  Housing  and 
Urban    Development    to    'fundertake    a 
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project  to  study  and  prepare  a  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration of  new  systems  of  urban  trans- 
portation that  will  carry  people  and 
goods  within  metropolitan  areas  speed- 
ily, safely,  without  poUutin  g  the  air,  and 
in  a  manner  that  will  contr  bute  to  sound 
city  planning." 

In  1968,  President  Joinson  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  the  ad  ion  plan.  To- 
morrow's Transportation,  prepared  in 
response  to  the  law.  Th<!  report  con- 
cluded that  "present  moles  of  urban 
transportation  are  inadequate  to  meet 
total  future  urban  needs,"  and  called  for 
the  "vigorous  leadership  qf  the  Federal 
Government"  in  developing  new  systems. 
Specifically,  it  recommended  Federal 
spending  of  $530  million  lover  5  to  15 
years  for  R.D.  &  D.  of  sai  types  of  new 
systems:  dial-a-ride,  personal  rapid 
transit,  dual -mode,  palletj  systems,  new 
systems  for  major  activity  centers,  and 
fast  intraurban  transit  links. 

Today,  despite  efforts  as  himdreds  of 
transportation  engineers  and  technicians 
in  Government  and  private  enterprise, 
and  the  desire  of  countless  urban  com- 
munities across  the  natior 
in  demonstrating  the  nev 
accomplishments  are  feeblj 
Dial-a-ride — The  dial- 
stration  in  Haddonfield, 
project  funded  by  UMT/ 
money  that  has  advanced  | 
nue  operation.  About  30 
responsive     bus     system^ 
UHTA  service  developmeij 
are  in  operation  around 
Personal  rapid  transit 
ment  of  a  so-called  PRT 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  was  opehed  for  testing 
in  1972.  But  the  ridership  ^tential  there 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  costs,  and 
UMTA  now  faces  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  spend  $7  million  to  dismantle  and 
dynamite  an  investment  of  $64  million. 
Dual-mode — ^No    dual-  node    systems 
have  been  demonstrated. 

Pallet  systems — No  iiallet  systems 
have  been  demonstrated  with  Federal 
assistance,  though  Auto-T  rain  Corp.  has 
made  its  Virginia  to  Fhrida  service  a 
big  and  profitable  success,  and  is  opening 
a  new  route  from  Louisvil  le  to  Florida. 

New  systems  for  major  activity  cen- 
ters— The  four  people-i  nover  systems 
exhibited  during  TR  ANSI  »0  72  at  Dulles 
Airport,  at  a  reported  Feleral  cost  of  at 
least  $10  million,  are  ni>w  dismantled. 
None  has  been  construct*  d  in  a  working 
urban  environment,  desp  te  all  the  elec- 
tion-year hullabaloo  giv;n  the  exhibi- 
tion. Four  other  people-niover  systems — 
one  funded  in  part  by  an  UMTA  capital 
grant — are  operating  s  t  airports  at 
Tampa,  Dallas-Fort  Wor  ;h,  Seattle,  and 
Houston ;  and  another  is  \  mder  construc- 
tion at  Bradley  Field  outs  de  of  Hartford. 
Conn.  The  most  successft  1  people-mover 
systems  demonstrated  to  date  are  those 
at  Disneyland  and  Dijneyworld.  The 
Disney  people  have  offered  UMTA  their 
designs,  but  have  decline  I  to  join  UMTA 
in  any  construction  pro,  ects. 
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i  to  join  UMTA 
systems,  our 

^-ride  demon- 
I.J.,  is  the  only 
new  systems 
to  urban  reve- 
ither  demand- 
eight  with 
kt  assistance — 
the  covmtry. 
iThe  first  seg- 
system  in  Mor- 


|ln  thousands] 


Fast  intra-urban  transit  links — ^None  figures  are  based  on  studies  that  "pre- 
of  the  possible  systems  for  rapid  intra-  ceded  the  current  concern  about  energy 
city  travel,  such  as  tracked  air-cushion  utilization.  Thus  the  system  designs  were 
vehicles,  has  been  demonstrated.  aimed  at  maximizing  ridership  and  mlni- 
The  problem  is  smallness  of  vision,  mlzing  traveltime.  Had  energy  use  been 
Both  the  administration  and  Congress  a  major  criterion,  an  alternative  design 
must  share  the  blame.  may  have  yielded  other  results."  Accord- 
Compared  to  Tomorrow's  Transporta-  ing  to  a  1973  UMTA  study,  "The  Energy 
tion's  recommendation  that  $530  million  Consumption  Rate  of  Various  Trans- 
be  spent  over  5  to  15  years,  UMTA's  portation  Modes,"  for  example,  dual- 
funding  of  new  systems  from  fiscal  1970  mode  transit  Is  more  energy-efiScient 
through  1975  will  be  just  $121  million  if  than  any  other  ground  transportation 
we  approve  this  appropriations  bill  as  system  now  in  operation  or  on  the  draw- 
reported,  ing  boards,  because  of  its  high  eflQciency 
In  this  fiscal  1975  appropriation  alone,  in  taking  people  where  they  want  to  go 
the  committee  has  cut  the  program  by  and  the  elimination  of  congestion, 
nearly  $20  million,  or  two-thirds:  in  terms  of  passenger -miles  per  gaUon 

of  gas,  the  auto  gets  about  19  miles  per 

gallon,  rapid  rail  systems  32  miles  per 

UMTA    H.  Rept.       Reduc-  gallon,  transit  buses  41  miles  per  gallon. 

request    93-1111          tion  PRT  vehicles  between  46  and  50  miles 

per  gallon,  and  dual-mode  minibuses  53 

$6,380 miles  per  gallon,  according  to  the  UMTA 

2.75?  ...'!"•.""  Study. 

0        i'  MO  Dual-mode  and  other  new  transit  sys- 

0 .'._  tems  could  save  the  equivalent  of  32.3 

billion  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year — about 

Q -  one-third  our  total  annual  consumption 

"" "  of  gasoline — according  to  the  October, 

9. 130       19.870  1972,  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 

report,  "The  Potential  for  Energy  Con- 

Two-thirds  of  the  money  in  the  appro-  servation." 
priation    is    for    Morgantown.    This    is 
throwing  good  money  after  bad  on  a 
proven  dud,  while  dual-mode  and  dial-a- 
ride,  both  very  promising,  are  killed. 

The  committee's  report  explains  that 
no  funds  are  recommended  for  dual- 
mode  because — 
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Morgantown  PRT Jfi,  380 

High-performance  PRT 10,620 

High-capacity  PRT 2,750 

Dual-mode 7,750 

Dial-a-ride 1,S00 

Pallet  systems.. 0 

New  systems  for  major  actlv- 

itycenters. 0 

Fast  intra-urban  transit  links.  0 

ToUl 29.000 


A  Department  ot  Transportation  report  on 
this  subject  states  that  the  introduction  or 
dual  mode  systems  would  caiise  increased 
transportation  energy  consumption  due,  in 
part,  to  the  increased  speeds  attained.  The 
Administrator  testified  that  he  was  not  con- 
vinced that  ITMTA  should  proceed  to  proto- 
type development,  not  only  because  of  the 
energy  consumption  characteristics  of  dual- 
mode  but  also  because  of  the  cost  implica- 
tions of  this  type  of  system. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
port referred  to  by  the  committee  is  the 
April  1973,  "Analysis  of  Dual  Mode  Sys- 
tems In  an  Urban  Area,"  by  DOT's  Trans- 
portation Systems  Center.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  dual-mode  systems  covered 
by  the  TSC  report  are  primarily  small 
vehicle  systems,  rather  than  dual-mode 
transit  systems  such  as  Milwaukee,  To- 
ledo, and  other  cities  have  proposed.  Ac- 
cording to  TSC's  Dual-Mode  Program 
Manager  J.  J.  Marino: 

The  statement,  "The  Introduction  of  Dual 
Mode  systems  caused  Increased  regional 
transportation  energy  consumption  .  .  .  due 
in  part  to  the  increased  speeds  attained"  can 
certainly  be  misinterpreted  by  the  unin- 
formed reader  and  has  Uttle  or  no  relation- 
ship to  the  ongoing  UMTA  Dual-Mode 
program. 

Total  regional  transportation  energy 
consumption  in  Boston,  the  sample  city 
in  the  "Analysis  of  Dual  Mode  Systems  In 
an  Urban  Area"  study,  would  only  be  in- 
creased from  222  billion  to  223  billion 
B.t.u.'s  per  day,  if  dual-mode  transit  were 
implemented,  according  to  Peter  Ben- 
jamin, head  of  TSC's  Urban  Analysis 
Group,  who  calls  this  increase  "not  very 
significant". 

Benjamin  also  emphasizes  that  TSC's 
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And  while  urbanwide  dual-mode  sys- 
tems will  be  expensive,  the  "Analysis  of 
Dual  Mode  Systems  in  an  Urban  Area" 
foimd  that  the  costs  "are  not  inconsistent 
with  those  of  any  large  urban  transporta- 
tion system,  and  on  a  route-mile  basis  are 
lower  than  those  of  the  New  York  Second 
Avenue  Subway  and  the  projected  unit 
costs  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Metro 
and  Baltimore  and  Atlanta  rapid  transit 
systems."  Finally,  the  report  concludes 
that  the  benefits  of  dual-mode,  such  as 
traveltime  savings,  cleaner  air,  and  the 
reduction  of  auto  accidents,  are  more 
than  twice  the  costs. 

The  "vigorous  leadership"  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  called  for  by  Tomor- 
row's Transportation  Is  long  overdue.  It 
will  be  further  postponed  by  House  Re- 
port 93-1111  and  by  this  transportation 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  view 
with  some  concern  the  reduction  which 
the  Committee  has  recommended  in  the 
fiscal  1975  funds  for  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration. 

The  recommended  reduction  is  $35.3 
million,  over  half  of  which  is  Federal 
support  for  Amtrak. 

Last  year,  the  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
became  law,  aimed  at  revitalizing  the 
rail  system  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion currently  are  attempting  to  meet  the 
stiff  deadlines  which  we  imposed  in  the 
law.  There  is  need  for  fastest  possible  ac- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  I  hope  that 
we  do  not  find  ourselves  sacrificing  qual- 
ity for  speed  to  the  detriment  of  all. 

Last  February  1,  Transportation  Sec- 
retary Claude  S.  Brinegar  met  one  of  the 
first  deadlines  when  he  issued  a  com- 
prehensive reorganization  plan  for  the 
Northeast  rail  pattern. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
existing  rail  lines  in  the  Northeast,  the 


DOT  report  was  a  great  disappointment. 
The  Rail  Reorganization  Act  laid  down 
eight  goals  which  should  be  considered 
in  deciding  which  rail  lines  should  be  re- 
tained. 

The  DOT  report,  perhaps  because  of 
the  time  pressure,  chose  to  focus  on  just 
one  so-called  goal :  profitability. 

Using  this  single  criterion,  DOT  came 
up  with  a  whoUy  distorted  and  alarming 
picture  of  the  lines  it  believed  should  be 
abandoned. 

Fortunately,  the  law  also  provided  for 
an  initial  analysis  and  recommendation 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's Rail  Services  Planning  Office.  This 
ICC  report  recognized  the  shortcomings 
of  the  DOT  report  and,  hopefully,  a 
more  practical  approach  is  being  pur- 
sued today  as  the  agencies  move  toward 
their  next  deadlines. 

At  my  request  the  ICC  arranged  to 
come  to  my  home  city  of  Buffalo  last 
month  to  let  upstate  New  York  people 
provide  some  input  to  the  current  re- 
organization effort.  I  testified  at  that 
hearing  and  I  was  indeed  impressed  by 
the  apparent  understanding  which  the 
ICC  staff  showed  of  the  scope  of  the  rail 
reorganization  problem. 

The  profitability  data  upon  which  DOT 
relied  for  its  report  last  February  had 
many  flaws.  The  data  reflected  unfair 
and  discriminatory  cost  allocations  to 
branch  lines.  Further,  DOT  did  not  take 
into  account  the  other  seven  goals  in 
the  law,  particularly  as  they  applied  to 
local  economic  conditions.  Clearly,  the 
DOT  report  was  based  upon  out-of-date 
and  inadequate  information.  The  sta- 
tistical guidelines  must  be  greatly 
strengthened. 

We  cannot  afford  to  make  any  gross 
mistakes  in  our  endeavor  to  reorganize 
the  rail  system.  No  branch  line  should  be 
sacrificed — its  rails  and  right-of-way 
lost  forever — until  the  economic  conse- 
quences are  studied  carefully. 

Considerable  spadework  on  the  rail 
system  in  New  York  State  has  been  done 
already  by  the  State  department  of 
transportation.  Secretary  Brinegar  came 
up  with  an  astonishing  list  of  branch 
lines  in  New  York  State  which  he  said 
should  be  scrapped  because  they  were 
unprofitable. 

Our  State  agency  had  made  its  own 
analysis  and  found  that  Secretary  Brine- 
gar was  wrong  on  two -thirds  of  the 
branch  lines  in  our  State  he  recom- 
mended for  the  scrap  heap.  Those  lines 
are  profitable  today  when  you  take  into 
full  account  cost  allocations.  As  for  the 
other  third,  they  are  not  as  bad  off  as 
the  Secretary  would  imply:  the  State 
analysis  says  they  can  be  made  profitable 
with  little  effort. 

The  ICC's  rail  planning  office  has  as- 
sured me  that  it  is  evaluating  these  lines 
in  a  much  more  reasonable  and  fair 
fashion.  However,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Members  of  Congi'ess  to  keep  tabs  on 
progress  of  this  reorganization  and  see 
that  it  does  not  get  off  on  a  tangent  in- 
consistent v?ith  our  legislative  intent. 

Last  winter,  our  Nation  felt  the  bite 
of  the  energy  pinch  which  experts  have 
been  warning  us  about  for  some  years. 
While  there  has  been  some  easing,  we 
by  no  means  have  found  a  solution,  nor 
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Is  one  in  prospect  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Many,  many  thousands  of  people  dis- 
covered during  that  energy  pinch  last 
winter  the  advantages  of  a  rail  system 
in  our  economy,  both  for  psissengers  and 
for  cargo. 

With  that  fuel  pinch  of  last  winter 
still  quite  fresh  in  our  minds,  we  should 
remember  the  fuel  economy  which  is  an 
integral  feature  of  the  railroad.  Not  only 
should  we  remember  the  fuel  economy, 
but  we  also  must  remember  the  vital  role 
which  the  railroads  will  play  in  any  na- 
tional emergency. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  view  with 
some  concern  the  reduction  which  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  made 
in  the  budget  for  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration. 

We  still  have  an  energy  shortage. 

We  need  a  viable  rail  system  for  our 
national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  railroad  network 
has  been  the  backbone  of  our  Nation's 
economy  over  the  years.  For  various  rea- 
sons that  need  not  be  detailed  here,  it 
has  come  upon  hard  times  and  vigorous 
competition. 

But  it  should  always  be  remembered, 
that  in  two  areas  it  shines  bright:  Capac- 
ity and  reliability,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  and  fellow  committee  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 
The  obligational  ceiling  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 315  is  both  unwarranted  and  unwise. 
It  will  establish  a  bad  practice  as  well 
as  a  bad  precedent. 

Highway  safety  construction  projects 
are  essential  to  save  lives.  Our  estimates 
indicate  that  If  the  programs  contained 
in  the  1973  Highway  Safety  Act  are  fully 
fxmded  and  effectively  implemented, 
5,000  or  more  lives  will  be  saved  annually. 

The  moneys  come  from  the  highway 
tr\ist  fund.  Contract  authority  is  con- 
tained in  each.  Overall,  almost  a  half  of 
a  billion  dollars  has  been  authorized.  This 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  saving  lives 
on  the  Nation's  highways. 

The  obligational  celling  proposed  in 
section  315  would  halve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  highway  safety  programs  in 
question.  I  realize  that  this  imposition 
is  in  accordance  with  the  budgetary  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. But,  I  strongly  question  whether 
such  limitations  should  be  Imposed  on 
these  potentially  high  payoff,  high  bene- 
fit types  of  programs. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Wright  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day we  consider  the  transportation  ap- 
propriations bill,  a  bill  which  will  affect 
every  citizen  of  the  Nation.  It  matters  not 
whether  you  drive  a  car,  use  a  bus,  ride  a 
subway,  or  fly  in  an  airplane.  This  bill  is 
a  people-moving  bill.  It  Is  also  a  product- 
moving  bill.  If  you  eat  food,  wear  clothes, 
or  use  furniture — for  instance — that  was 
made  by  persons  other  thtm  yourself  or 
your  neighbors  this  bill  is  important  to 
you. 

As  I  have  stood  in  this  Chamber  many 
times  before  and  discussed  transporta- 
tion needs  with  our  colleagues  I  rise  again 


today  to  focus  interest  for  at  least  a 
brief  time  on  the  problems  of  the  coun- 
tryside. There  is  a  gr^mng  need  for  in- 
creased resources  in  1|ie  countryside  to 
improve  transportation  networks  which 
have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  in  recent 
years,  particularly  as  Our  State  tried  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  to  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.! 

The  deterioration  threatens  our  food 
distribution  system  ahd  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  quality  of  life  in  the  rural 
areas  and  move  their  citizens  back  into 
the  mainstream  of  n^ional  life.  In  my 
study  of  Federal  effort*  to  deal  with  these 
needs,  I  am  attempting  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  moneys  pe  appropriate  in 
actions  such  as  those  Contemplated  here 
today  are  used  in  nomaetropolitan  areas. 
Such  statistics  are  difficult  to  assemble. 
Thus  far  we  have  beep  forced  to  accept 
partial  answers.  | 

The  answers  today  deal  with  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Admini^ration  and  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration 
programs.  I  find  the  rasults  of  the  analy- 
sis which  I  have  been  8  ble  to  do  disheart- 
ening. For  instance,  of  the  billions  we 
appropriate  for  highway  planning  and 
construction  less  thai  34  percent  was 
used  in  nonmetropolll  an  areas  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  Under  the  QMPTA  programs 
in  the  same  year  only  4  percent  of  the 
funds  went  to  nonmewopolitan  counties. 

In  the  chart  which  I  will  make  a  part  of 
the  Record  the  programs  in  the  highway 
planning  and  construction  category  in- 
clude :  interstate,  nira  ,  and  urban  high- 
ways; motor  carrier  safety;  highway 
safety  research  and  development ;  high- 
way-related safety  grmts;  rail  crossing 
demonstration  projecs;  railroad-high- 
way crossing  demonstration  projects; 
territorial  highways ;  Darien  Gap  High- 
way; highway  safety  o  >nstructlon;  right- 
of-way  revolving  fund;  forest  highways; 
public  lands  highway;,  and  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway. 

Column  1  of  the  c  lart  identifies  the 
program;  column  2  Hi  ts  the  committee's 
recommendation  for  fiscal  year  1975; 
colimin  3  lists  the  ami  >imt  estimated  for 
expenditure  in  nonn  etropolitan  coim- 
ties  based  on  fiscal  year  1973  expendi- 
tures; column  4  lists  the  fiscal  year  1974 
appropriation,  and  column  5  lists  the 
percent  of  the  Feder*!  outlays  for  the 
program  made  in  fia  ;al  year  1973  for 
nonmetropolltan  coun  ;ies. 
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In 

Dillions  of  dollars 

1975 

1975 

amount 

eom- 

for 

mitlM 

non- 
metro- 

1974 
appro- 

HMMil- 

politan 

pria- 

Per- 

Program 

tion 

areas 

tion 

cent! 

Highway  planning  and 

construction 

4,924.r 

1,669.5 

4,495.7 

33.9 

Highway  beautification. 
Urban  mass  transporta- 

25.0 

7.3 

30.0 

29.0 

tion  administration... 

4S8.1 

18.3 

420.0 

4.0 

Rural  higliway  public 

transportation  dem- 

onstration program'.. 

10.  a 

10.0 

0 

0 

Total 

5,417.8 

1,175.1  . 

outlays  going  to  nonmetro- 


1  Percentage  of  fiscal  year  1973  ( 
politan  areas. 

'  The  rural  highway  public  tram  wtation  demonstration  pro- 
gram has  not  been  funded  in  past  y  lars,  thus  until  proven  wrong 

it  is  assumed  that  all  the  moneys  i^  r-' '"  "^ ' ' 

nonmetropolitan  areas. 


tr,  I  would  11  e 
Consideration  of 
ler  Members  of 
itives.  I  realize 
[  will  be  discuss- 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  general, 
I  support  the  legislation  before  the  House 
today  to  provide  for  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies.  Howeve 
to  raise  an  issue  for  the 
the  committee  and  the  olj 
the  House  of  Represent 
that  the  proposal  which ; 
ing  cannot  be  impleriiented  without 
careful  study  and  suitable  authorizing 
legislation.  Nevertheless;  it  is  an  issue 
which  should  be  discussed  as  we  continue 
to  spend  nearly  $9  billion  for  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  systems. 

Specifically,  this  bill  provides  $4,573,- 
840,000  for  the  Feder^-aid  highways 
program  and  the  liquidation  of  contract 
authorizations  funded  by  the  highway 
trust  fund.  According  td  the  committee 
report,  approximately  $8  billion  of  the 
funds  recommended  are  [to  continue  the 
construction  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  The  balance  oi  the  funds  are 
for  payments  to  the  Stages  for  rural  and 
turban  transportation  pijograms,  certain 
planning  and  research  programs,  emer- 
gency relief,  and  for  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  Federal  Hijhway  Adminis- 
tration. 

Again,  quoting  from  the  committee 
report: 

From  July  1,  1973,  to  Warch  31,  1974,  an 
additional  870  miles  of  the  Interstate  system 
were  completed  and  opened  to  traffic.  As  of 
March  31,  1974,  about  35^700  miles,  or  84 
percent  of  the  42,500  mile 
state  System,  had  been 
opened  to  traffic.  In  addition,  there  are  about 
5,900  miles  on  which  construction,  right-of- 
way  acquisition,  or  preliminary  engineering 
is  underway,  making  a 
41,600  miles  of  the  system 
either  completed  or  under^y. 

In  the  regular  Federal-Wd  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  programs  an  additional 
4,800  miles  were  improved  during  this  same 
period.  As  of  March  31,  1974,  construction 
projects  involving  about  368,500  miles  had 
been  completed  at  a  costi  of  $30.3  billion. 
Contracts  involving  an  Additional  11,400 
miles  were  authorized  or  underway. 

Other  than  this  brief  description, 
there  is  very  little  inforgiation  available 
as  to  the  exact  locatioii  and  nature  of 
the  highways  which  will  be  constructed 
with  this  enormous  sum  [of  money.  Some 
idea  of  the  type  of  projects  which  are 
being  ftmded  can  be  obtained  from  the 
various,  recent,  highway  acts.  For  ex- 
ample, in  reviewing  the  iHighway  Act  of 
1973,  Public  Law  93-87,  one  comes  across 
section  143,  providing  for  10  highway 
studies  to  be  completed  by  January  1, 
1975.  These  studies  ar^  to  discuss  the 
feasibility  and  necessity  for  constructing 
highways  along  such  routes  as: 

First.  Brunswick,  Ga., 
Mo. 
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authorized  Inter- 
completed    and 


total    of    roughly 
on  which  work  is 


Second.  Kansas  City, 
crossing  the  Mississippi 
ni.,  and  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Third.  Amarillo,  Tex., 
Mex. 


Sio.,  to  Chicago, 
)etween  Nauvoo, 


this  program  will  be  used  in 


Fourth.  Catoosa,  Okla, 
Okla. 

Fifth.  Cove  Fort.  Ut4h 
Carson  City,  Nev. 

Sixth.   Kansas   City, 
Rouge.  La.,  via  major 

Seventh.  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  and  Rockford,  It 
Wis. 


o  Las  Cruces,  N. 
.  to  Ponca  City. 
.  west  towsu-d 


to  Kansas  City. 


Mo.,   to   Baton 
cities. 
.  via  Dubuque, 
to  Lacrosse, 


Ai kansas 
Io\  ra, 


Eighth.  Lubbock,  Tex.,  south  to  Inter- 
state 10. 

Ninth.  Sallna,  Kans.,  north  toward 
Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

Tenth.  Wichita,  Kans.,  to  Tucumcari, 
N.  Mex. 

In  addition.  Public  Law  93-87  provides 
for  a  National  Scenic  Highway  Systems 
Study  in  which  highway  fimds  might  be 
made  available  for  a  highway  system  to 
"link  together  and  make  more  accessible 
to  the  American  people  recreational,  his- 
torical, scientific,  and  other  similar  areas 
of  scenic  interest  and  Importance."  In 
addition,  section  129  of  the  1973  Highway 
Act  provides  for  the  "Great  River  Road." 
This  section  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  establish  criteria 
for  the  location  and  construction  of  re- 
construction of  the  Great  River  Road  by 
the  10  States  bordering  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  essence,  this  proposal  provides 
for  some  $70  million  to  maintain  and 
improve  a  road  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Public  Law  91-605,  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970,  provides  a  similar 
list  of  authorized  new  highways  and 
new  highway  feasibility  studies.  For  ex- 
ample, section  140  provides  for  future 
additions  to  the  Interstate  System.  The 
1970  act  also  provided  for  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway  and  the  improve- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  Parkway 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  act  also  provided  for 
the  "federalization"  of  the  West  Virginia 
Turnpike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mention  these  items 
only  to  point  out  that,  with  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  now  84  percent 
completed,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  those  Interested  in  highway 
construction  seem  to  be  desperately 
searching  for  new  roads  to  build.  In- 
stead of  searching  for  money  with  which 
to  build  roads,  we  are  searching  for 
roads  on  which  to  use  our  money.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  is  nearly  completed,  there  is  a 
desperate  effort  underway  to  continue 
construction.  For  example,  section  107 
of  Public  Law  93-87,  the  Highway  Act  of 
1973,  provides: 

It  Is  further  declared  that  since  the  Inter- 
state System  is  now  In  the  final  phase  of 
completion  it  shall  be  the  national  policy 
that  increased  emphasis  be  placed  on  the 
construction  and  reconstruction  of  the  other 
Federal-aid  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  many,  I  believe 
that  the  highway  trust  fund  should  in- 
creasingly be  used  to  provide  a  "mix" 
of  transportation  projects.  For  example, 
if  a  State  such  as  Ohio,  which  has  almost 
completed  its  interstate  system,  wants  to 
use  some  of  its  trust  fund  allocation  to 
build  rapid  rail  and  urban  mass  transit 
systems,  then  it  should  be  permitted  to 
do  so,  without  restriction  or  hindrance 
from  Washington. 

Rather  than  continuing  to  pave  the 
Nation  in  concrete  and  asphalt,  the 
highway  trust  fund  should  be  made 
more  flexible,  should  be  used  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  taxes  collected  by 
motorists  for  the  highway  trust  fund 
might  even  be  reduced. 

In  addition,  rather  than  continue  to 
build  new  roads,  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  could  be  used  to  retire  the  debt  on 
the  toll  roads  managed  by  the  vaiious 


States.  A  number  of  States,  realizing  the 
severity  of  the  highway  transportation 
problem,  began  early  construction  of 
modem  parkways  and  super  highways, 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  interstate  high- 
way system  in  1956.  A  numlier  of  these 
States,  primarily  those  in  the  more  popu- 
lated and  congested  eastern  portion  of 
the  Nation,  financed  the  construction  of 
their  own  super  highways  by  imposing 
tolls  on  the  use  of  these  highways.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  beheve  that  it  is  very  un- 
fair for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  continue  to  seek  out  increasingly 
obscure  highway  projects,  while  large 
portions  of  the  country  remained  bur- 
dened with  numerous  toll  roads  and  fre- 
quent toll  station  stops.  The  citizens  of 
the  toll  road  areas  are  placed  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  compared  to  the  citi- 
zens of  other  areas  of  the  country.  Every- 
one who  buys  a  gallon  of  gas  has  to  pay 
4  cents  per  gallon  which  is  contributed 
to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  But  persons 
who  are  surrounded  by  toll  roads  mast 
also  pay  a  fee  for  the  use  of  the  high- 
ways constructed  by  their  States  prior  to 
the  start  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  In  essence,  it  is  double  taxation. 
The  toll  road  is  an  additional  burden  on 
the  commerce  of  the  areas  which  im- 
pose the  toll.  It  increases  the  cost  of 
doing  business  in  the  area;  it  Increases 
the  burden  on  workers  who  must  use 
the  high  speed  highway  for  commuting 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  development  of  the 
free  Interstate  System  and  the  interstate 
beltways  around  densely  populated  urban 
areas  has  been  followed  by  a  substantial 
development  of  residential,  industrial, 
and  commercial  activity  along  the  sys- 
tem and  at  its  interchanges.  Interstate 
128  around  Boston  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Washington  Beltways  are  evidence 
of  the  tremendous  economic  benefits  of 
toll-free  highway  construction.  By  com- 
parison, the  toll  roads  have  produced 
considerably  less  economic  gain  to  the 
urban  areas  they  serve.  In  this  respect, 
the  toU  road  system  discriminates 
against  the  urban  areas  which  they  were 
intended  to  serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
that  we  consider  authorizing  the  re- 
demption of  the  State  bonds  which  fi- 
nanced the  various  toll  roads  around  the 
Nation.  This  refinancing  would  be  avail- 
able to  those  States  and  localities  which 
desired  it  and  wlilch  were  wilUng  to  see 
the  "federalization"  of  their  State 
highway  or  local  parkway.  Such  a  Fed- 
eral retirement  of  State  highway  bonds 
should  be  totally  voluntary — ^but  it 
should  be  offered  before  the  Federal 
Government  commits  the  Highway  Trust 
Fimd  to  additional,  marginal  highway 
projects. 

I  make  this  suggestion  in  the  hope  that 
it  can  be  debated  in  the  various  States 
in  which  there  arc  toll  roads.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  could  be  considered  in  future, 
up-coming  highway  authorization  bills. 

There  is  a  fairly  extensive  list  of  toll 
roads,  primarily  in  the  Northeastern 
States  and  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  The  longest  toll  road  is  the  New 
York  State  Throughway  which  runs  496 
miles  with  a  maximum  toll  of  $8.70.  In 
gc-ieral,  the  average  toll  per  mile  appears 
to  be  around  2  cents,  with  the  Chicago 
Skyway  costing  5  cents  per  mile  and  the 


Dallas  North  ToUway  costing  6.1  cents 
per  mile.  I  would  like  to  enter  at  this 
point  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  various 
toll  roads  in  the  Nation.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  may  have  been  some 
changes  in  this  list.  In  particular,  the 
West  Virginia  Turnpike  and  Alligator 
Alley  in  Florida  may  no  longer  be  toll 
roads.  In  addition,  I  would  Uke  to  in- 
clude a  brief  memorandum  from  the  Lib- 
rary of  Congiess  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
concentration  of  toll  roads  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Nation. 

This  memorandum  discusses  a  provi- 
sion in  the  1970  Federal  Aid  to  Highway 
Act  which  provided  for  assistance  to  the 
West  Virginia  Timipike.  I  would  like 
to  enter  in  the  record  a  portion  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Federal  Aid  to 
Highway  Act  of  1970  which  describes 
the  West  Virginia  Tiirnpike  decision  and 
the  precedent  for  Federal  participation 
in  the  improvement  of  toll  roads.  In  ad- 
dition, the  1973  Federal  Aid  to  Highway 
Act  included  a  number  of  references  to 
the  problem  of  toll  bridges,  timnels  and 
ferries,  as  well  as  a  study  of  toll  bridge 
authority.  In  particular,  section  132  pro- 
vides for  Federal  assistance  in  the  "free- 
ing" of  interstate  toll  bridges.  Section 
133  provides  for  a  study  of  "what  action 
can  and  should  be  taken  to  assure  just 
and  the  prudence  of  the  lilghway  admln- 
118  provides  that: 

When  any  such  toU  road  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  approved  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate 
system  is  made  a  toll-free  facility,  Federal- 
aid  Highway  runds  apportioned.  .  .  .  may  be 
expended  for  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  Improvement  of  that  road  to  meet 
the  standards  adopted  for  the  improvement 
of  projects  located  on  the  interstate  system. 

THE   Omo   TURNPIKE 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  burden 
created  by  toll  roads  is  fully  realized  bv 
many  Members — especially  those  from 
States  which  have  totally  free  highwav 
systems.  The  Ohio  Turnpike  system  is 
worth  examining.  It  is  one  of  the  better 
run  highway  authorities  in  the  Nation. 
The  highway  was  financed  by  bonds 
which  are  coming  due  in  1992.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  the  enabling  legislation 
and  reasonable  tolls  nationwide."  Section 
istrators,  Ohio  has  been  paying  off  the 
bondholders  ahead  of  schedule.  The  re- 
sult has  been  considerable  interest  sav- 
ings to  the  people  of  Ohio.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  the  State  will  be  able  to  re- 
tire the  remaining  $131,632,000  debt — 
40.4  percent  of  the  original  $326  million 
borrowed  in  1952 — within  the  next  6  or 
7  years.  At  that  point,  the  highway  will 
belong  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  will  become  a  toll-free  road. 

Why  shouldn't  the  highway  trust 
fund  which  is  supported  by  toll  users 
be  available  to  help  States  like  Ohio  re- 
tire these  bonds,  and  make  these  high- 
ways toll  free  rather  than  continue 
building  an  endless  chain  of  new  and 
marginally  useful  highway  in  relatively 
unpopulated  areas  of  the  Nation? 

What  has  been  the  toll  burden  of  the 
Ohio  Turnpike?  Between  1960  and 
1973 — the  years  for  which  I  have  figures 
readily  available — the  highway  collected 
$379.7  million.  Last  year  alone,  it  col- 
lected some  $37.9  million.  There  is  hi- 
creaslng  evidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  toll  burden  is  largely  paid  by  local 
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residents  of  Ohio.  The  following  stetis- 
tics  show  the  trend: 


I960 


The  growth  of  the  us  5  of  the  highway 
in  the  Greater  Clevelai  id- Akron  area  is 
particularly  remarkabls.  Following  are 


"''    statistics  on  the  numbfiir  of  vehicles  en- 
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Number  of  vehicles   ining 

PaSw*v.hicl.s,. 10.125,471  18,835,204 

Commercial  vehicles 2,641,764  5.308.070 

ToUl                            -   .  12,767.235  24.143,274 

Number  ofmiJes  irVveled.  .1,  019. 096, 796  1, 648, 253, 679 
Percent  traveled  by  p»ssen- 

jer  vehicles 79-<  "•» 

Percent  of  lolls  paid  by  pas- 

senger  vehicles      ».6  «'-3 

Average  miles  per  trip '9-9  »■'•" 

Average  toll  revenue  per  trip 

for  passenger  vehicles ♦»•  •'  »". » 

As  these  statistics  show,  the  average 
miles  per  trip  travelled  by  passenger  ve- 
hicles has  declined  about  16  miles  over 
the  past  13  years.  The  average  revenue 
toll  paid  per  passenger  vehicle  also  de- 
clined. What  this  indicates  is  that  the 
number  of  commercial  vehicles  trans- 
versing  the  State  remains  high  or  is  in- 
creasing, while  there  are  an  increasing 
number  of  Ohioans  who  use  a  portion  of 
the  turnpike  for  business  travel  and 
commuting. 
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interchanges  8  and  13, 
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1  urnpike  between 
between  Lorain- 


Vehicles  entering  and  leaving  Lo- 
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Cleveland  area --- 


Yet  at  the  same 
)f  these  areas  are 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  (  bvious  that  a  toll 
road  can  be  a  particular  burden  to  a 
highly  urbanized  area 
time  that  the  citizens 
paying  toll  fees,  theyj  are  also  paying 
the  Federal  gasoline  e  ccise  tax  which  is 
used  for  building  highways,  toll  free 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Ohio  may 
want  to  continue  to  operate  the  Ohio 
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Thi:  LiBRAKT  or  Congress, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To:  The  Honorable  Charles  A.  Vanik. 
From :  Economics  Division. 
Subject :  Toll  Roads. 

This  refers  to  your  recent  request  for  In- 
formation on  toll  roads.  Enclosed  is  a  table 
from  the  current  Rand  McNally  Road  Atlas 
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systems  led  to  toll-road  methods  of  financing 
them.  The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  opened 
to  traffic  in  1937,  is  an  example  of  such  an 
undertaking,  and  its  success  led  to  similar 
facilities  in  more  than  a  dozen  other  states. 

In  contrast,  the  smaller  niimber  of  ve- 
hicles per  mile  of  highway,  and  the  vast 
areas  of  the  Western  States  which  were  rela- 
tively flat,  meant  that  the  standard  two- 
lane  highway  served  the  existing  traffic  more 
adequately  than  a  similar  road  in  the  heav- 
ily-traveled East. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  Federal 
aid  for  toll  roads,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1970  provided  the  medium  for  extend- 
ing assistance  to  the  West  Virginia  Turn- 
pike. A  copy  of  the  conunentary  on  this  pro- 
vision appearing  in  the  Conference  Report 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  Re- 
port No.  91-1780,  is  enclosed.  Also  enclosed 
is  the  legislative  history  of  the  1970  High- 
way Act. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  provision,  a  spur 
toll  road  facUity  at  Utica,  New  York,  and 
later  Route  84  in  Florida,  (Alligator  Alley) 
were  included  In  the  toll  road  program. 
Thomas  E.  McCardell, 
Economist  in  Transportation 

and  Communications. 

[Prom  Conference  Report,  H.  Rept.  91-1780] 
Federal  Participation  in  the  Improvement 
OF  Toll  Roads 
Senate  amendment 
This  amendment  to  section  129  of  title  23, 
would  change  existing  Federal  law  to  permit 
participation  in  safety  improvements  of  toll 
roads  which  are  part  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem,  but  only  on  the  condition   that  the 
State  and  the  toll  authority  agree  to  remove 
tolls   when   the   bonded   indebtedness   out- 
standing as  of  the  date  of  the  agreement  is 
liquidated. 

House  hill 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
Tlie  conference  substitute  would  authorize 
Federal  participation  in  the  construction  of 
a  toll  road  which  provides  for  only  two  lanes 
of  traffic  and  which  is  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  geometric  and 
construction  standards  for  the  Interstate 
System  (including  the  requirement  in  sec- 
tion 109(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
for  at  least  4  lanes)  and  to  facilitate  removal 
of  the  tolls  therefrom.  Federal  participation 
would  be  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  case  of 
free  Interstate  System  highways,  would  be 
limited  to  those  two  lane  toll  roads  which 
were  designated  as  part  of  the  Interstate 
System  before  June  30,  1968,  and  would  be 
contingent  upon  an  agreement  with  the 
State  highway  department  and  the  toll  route 
authority  that  no  indebtedness  to  be  liqui- 
dated by  a  coUection  of  tolls  is  to  be  incurred 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  subsec- 
tion, that  all  tolls  received  less  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  will  be  applied  to  re- 
pajrment  of  bonds  outstanding  on  the  date 
of  enactment  constituting  a  valid  lien 
against  the  toll  road,  and  that  upon  liqui- 
dation of  the  bonds  the  road  will  become  a 
road  free  to  the  public. 

The  conferees  v?ish  to  make  it  clear  that,  If 
a  two  lane  toll  road  which  is  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  this  section  contains 
additional  climbing  lanes  along  Its  route, 
these  climbing  lanes  are  not  to  be  counted 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  eligibility 
of  the  toll  road  for  assistance. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  take  this  time  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion Appropriations  for  the  responsive 
way  they  deal  with  the  requests  we  at- 
tempt to  advance. 

They  have  proven  themselves  to  be 
receptive  to  our  requests  and  under- 


standing of  the  problems  we  seek  to 
solve. 

I  appreciate  the  funding  commitment 
included  in  the  bill  for  the  Coast  Guard's 
search  and  rescue  station  to  be  located 
at  the  airport  in  Humboldt. 

This  station,  when  completed,  will  be 
extremely  beneficial  to  our  north  coast 
area  and  is  a  necessary  link  in  the  Coast 
Guard's  chain  of  search  and  rescue  in- 
stallations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  briefly 
to  express  my  full  support  for  the  Shoup 
amendment  which  will  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  from  elim- 
inating flight  service  stations. 

I  am  unable  to  imderstand  the  reason- 
ing behind  the  FAA's  efforts  to  terminate 
these  facilities  which  provide  the  primary 
aviation  safety  programs  for  the  benefit 
of  pilots  and  passengers. 

Along  the  north  coast  of  California 
we  have  an  unusual  climate  and  a  rugged 
topography  that  combine  to  require  pilots 
to  have  the  latest  and  most  complete  in- 
formation from  knowledgeable  profes- 
sionals. 

As  a  pilot,  I  know  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  "eyebaU-to-eyeball"  contact  be- 
tween the  aviator  and  the  briefer.  Unique 
weather  conditions  and  other  problems 
in  many  areas  reouire  the  presence  of 
flight  service  station  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel. 

My  concluding  point,  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed on  numerous  occasions  with  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Shoup) 
and  others  interested  in  aviation,  is  that 
even  though  there  has  been  a  navigation 
and  communication  system  advanced 
that,  in  theory,  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
service  areas  which  now  have  flight  serv- 
ice stations,  we  have  only  the  theory  to 
go  on— not  the  fact. 

My  strong  feeling  is  that  we  should, 
and  must,  retain  the  present  system  until 
such  time  as  any  new  proposal  has  been 
fully  tested  and  proven  superior. 

I  hope  the  House  will  overwhelmingly 
approve  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore    (Mr 
SisK ) .  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Facilities  and  Equipment  (Airport  and 
Air  WAT  Tbttst  Fund) 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  for  acquisition,  establishment,  and 
improvement  by  contract  or  purchase,  and 
hire  of  air  navigation  and  experimental 
facilities.  Including  Initial  acquisition  of 
necessary  sites  by  lease  or  grant;  engineering 
and  service  testing  including  construction 
of  test  facilities  and  acquisition  of  necessary 
sites  by  lease  or  grant;  construction  and  fur- 
nishing of  quarters  and  related  accommoda- 
tions for  officers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  stationed  at 
remote  localities  where  such  accommoda- 
tions are  not  available,  and  purchase  of  six 
aircraft;  $241,100,000,  to  be  derived  from  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  to  remain 
available  until  June  30.  1977:  Provided.  That 
there  may  be  credited  to  this  appropriation 
funds  received  from  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  other  public  authorities,  and 
private  sources,  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  establishment  and  modernization  of  air 
navigation  facilities:  Provided  furtfier.  That 
no  part  of  the  foregoing  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  the  constniction  of  a  new 
wind  tunnel,  or  to  purchase  any  land  for  or 


In  connection  with  th©  National  Aviation 
Facilities  Experimental  Center. 

amendment    offered    by    MB.    SHOt7P 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shoup:  Page  7, 
line  16,  immediately  before  the  period.  In- 
sert ",  or  to  remote  or  decommission  any 
existing  flight  service  station". 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
the  Conference  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  directed  the 
FAA  not  to  close  any  stations  "imtil  such 
time  as  automated  systems  are  in  place 
and  satisfactorily  operational."  Despite 
the  fact  that  proven  automated  systems 
have  not  been  developed  put  in  place,  and 
satisfactorily  operational  for  flight  serv- 
ice stations  and  are  unlikely  to  be  for 
several  years,  in  testifying  for  its  fiscal 
year  1975  budget  request,  the  FAA  asked 
the  House  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  to  lift  the  conference 
prohibition. 

I  think  the  prohibition  was  wise  and 
should  be  retained  vuitil  the  FAA  pres- 
ents a  realistic  plan  for  a  future  flight 
service  station  system  and  modernized 
automated  hardware  and  software  that 
has  been  tested  and  proven  to  work. 

The  effect  of  allowing  the  FAA  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  closing  or  remoting  the 
proposed  30  flight  stations  without  com- 
plying with  the  wishes  of  Congress  as 
expressed  in  the  conference  report 
adopted  last  year,  would  be  to  jeopardize 
continued  services  to  the  flying  public 
such  as:  Preflight  pUot  briefing,  enroute 
communications,  VFR  flights,  assisting 
lost  VFR  aircraft,  originating  NOTAM's 
notice  to  airmen,  broadcasting  aviation 
weather  information,  accepting  and  clos- 
ing flight  plans,  monitoring  radio  nav- 
aids,  participating  with  search  and 
rescue  units  in  locating  missing  VFR  air- 
craft, and  operating  the  national  weather 
teletypewriter  systems.  In  addition,  at 
selected  locations,  flight  service  stations 
take  weather  observations,  issue  airport 
advisories,  administer  airman  written 
examinations,  and  advise  customs  and 
immigration  of  transborder  flight. 

In  the  interest  for  the  safety  of  the 
flying  public,  I  do  not  think  it  unreason- 
able to  insist,  as  we  did  last  year,  that 
the  FAA  properly  plan  and  suflBcientU 
test  alternate  procedures.  My  concern 
is  based  on  experience— using  funds  ap- 
propriated prior  to  fiscal  year  1974,  FAA 
services  at  one  of  the  small  airports  in 
western  Montana  was  remoted.  The 
resulting  operation  has  not  been  satis- 
factory— ^thankfully  we  have  had  no 
fatalities — several  near  accidents  have 
occured.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  number  of 
private  aircraft  is  increasing,  resulting  in 
greater  traffic  and  necessitating  ex- 
panded safety  measures.  Such  premature 
action  as  proposed  by  the  FAA  does  not 
reflect  its  previous  dedication  to  service 
to  the  flying  public. 

This  amendment  will  in  no  way  deny 
or  hamper  the  FAA  In  their  search  for 
more  safe  eflQcient  aviation  operations — 
on  the  contrary  it  will  endorse  such  ac- 
tion but  once  again  mandate 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SHOUP.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  STUBBLEPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Shoup). 

Since  the  Conference  Committee  on 
Transportation  Appropriations  last  year 
directed  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration not  to  close  smy  flight  service 
stations  "until  such  time  as  automated 
systems  are  in  place  and  satisfactorily 
operational."  I  urge  the  House  to  retain 
that  prohibition  and  certainly  agree  that 
no  consolidation  should  be  authorized  in 
1975. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  PPA's  so-called 
modernization  plan  in  general,  I  am 
specifically  concerned  that  the  flight 
servloe  station  located  at  Barkley  Field 
In  Paducah,  Ky.,  is  among  the  30  flight 
service  stations  which  have  been  desig- 
nated for  consolidation.  Such  action 
would  cause  a  serious  economic  hardship 
to  all  classifications  of  aviation  users,  not 
only  In  western  Kentucky,  but  in  nearby 
areas  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee. 
I  would  like  to  point  put  that  Barkley 
Field  is  the  busiest  in  all  Kentucky  west 
of  Looisville  and  has  the  third  largest 
airline  volume  of  any  Kentucky  airport. 
To  close  this  station  would  mean  a  loss 
of  instrument  flight  traffic  inbound  when 
the  tower  is  not  open  and  would  deny 
pilots  their  local  weather  briefings  at 
Barkley  Field  at  hours  when  the  control 
tower  is  closed.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
oCferlng  his  amendment.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration's 
proposal  for  flight  service  station  con- 
solldatim  and  modernization  directly 
affects  south  Arkansas,  which  I  repre- 
sent. As  part  of  its  5-year  consolidation 
program  which  would  result  in  the  clos- 
ing of  30  flight  service  stations  each 
year,  the  FAA  plans  to  close  the  Pine 
Bluff  Flight  Service  Station  in  fiscal  year 
1975  and  the  El  Dorado  Flight  Service 
Station  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Both  of  these 
flight  service  stations  he  within  my 
district. 

The  Pine  Bluff  Flight  Service  Station 
not  only  serves  Jefferson  County,  the 
second  largest  county  in  Arkansas,  but 
southeast  Arkansas  as  well.  For  the  past 
2  years,  Jefferson  County  has  led  Arkan- 
sas in  industrial  growth  which  has 
caused  an  increase  in  corporate  aircraft 
activity.  Nevertheless,  in  March  of  this 
year,  the  FAA  reduced  the  Pine  Bluff 
Flight  Service  Station's  operations  from 
24  to  12  hours  daily,  with  many  of  its 
services  being  transferred  to  the  Little 
Rock  Plight  Service  Station. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Pine  Bluff 
Flight  Service  Station  is  open  from  6  a jn. 
until  6  pjn.,  and  the  air  traffic  control 
tower  is  op>en  from  6  ajn.  imtil  8  pjn. 

This  means  that  for  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  day,  pilots  do  not  tiave  access 
to  local  weather  observations.  During  the 
periods  when  the  Pine  Bluff  station  is  not 


In  operation,  pilot  weatper  briefings  are 
handled  by  the  Little  Rock  flight  service 
station;  however,  due  to  the  differences 
in  the  weather  conditions  which  may 
prevail  between  Pine  ^luff  and  Little 
Rock,  which  is  situated  40  miles  away  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  the  weather  brief- 
ings are  not  always  satisfactory.  There 
have  been  instances  where  Little  Rock 
was  fogged  hi  while  Pin^  Bluff  was  clear, 
and  vice  versa. 

Additionally,  during  beriods  when  the 
control  tower  in  Pine  flluff  is  not  in  op 
eration,  there  are  no  trained  personnel 
available  at  the  Pine  Bluff  airport  to  op- 
erate the  high  Intensity  rimway  lights 
during  periods  of  bad  weather. 

Numerous  complaints  concerning  the 
effects  of  this  situation  on  safe  aircraft 
operation  have  been  received  from  citi- 
zens of  the  Pine  Bluff  commimity  as  well 
as  companies  that  operate  corporate  jets 
and  utilize  Grider  Field,  the  Pine  Bluff 
airport.  Closing  the  rtne  Bluff  station 
would  only  compoimd  the  problems. 

1  am  convinced  that  El  Dorado  would 
face  the  same  problem^  should  its  flight 
service  station  be  closed. 

Last  year  the  Congress,  in  passing  the 
Transportation  Appropriation  Act  of 
1974,  directed  that  the  FAA  not  close 
any  existing  flight  service  stations  "until 
such  time  as  automated  systems  are  in 
place  and  satisfactorily  operationjd." 
Based  on  their  experiences,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  several  airport  managers  with 
whom  I  have  talked  that  the  automated 
systems  for  flight  sertice  stations  have 
not  yet  been  proven  toi  be  effective.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  ke^p  this  in  mind. 
Should  we  do  away  |with  our  existing 
fli^t  service  stations  |  without  having  a 
proven  alternative?  Iithink  not.  There- 
fore, I  ask  my  colleagi  les  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  ( Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  I  will  |be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
waJit  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana,  in  expressing  the 
view  that  in  the  area^  we  represent,  in- 
volving great  distandes,  the  closure  of 
some  of  these  facilities  would  Indeed  be 
luiwarranted  and  conjtrary  to  the  public 
interest.  I  especially  i  refer  to  the  pro- 
posed closures  at  tiie  Dalles  and  at 
Baker  in  Oregon.         | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  Montana.  The  amend- 
ment he  has  proposed:  does  not  add  a  sin- 
gle penny  to  the  biidget.  All  that  the 
amendment  proposes!  to  do  is  to  make 
sure  that  some  30  iflight  service  air- 
ports are  not  arbitrarily  closed  by  an 
overambiUous  bureau. 

I  also  want  to  call  to  the  ccanmittee's 
attention  that  this  bill  proposes  a  grant 
of  $125  million  to  Amtrak.  I  understand 
that  my  colleague  ftom  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  will  raise  a  point  of  order 
■which  should  be  sustained.  The  authoriz- 
ing committee  of  v/r.ich  I  am  a  meml>er 
has  not  reported  tho  authorizing  bill  to 
date.  Furthermore,  testimony  before 
our  committee  supports  at  least  $160 


million.  To  appropriate  jess  than  this 
would  be  disastrous  to  Amtrak. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  received  an  excellent 
and  detailed  briefing  fro^^  the  FAA  dur- 
ing our  hearings  on  the  subject  of  flight 
service  stations.  The  FAA  has  two  pro- 
grams which  are  frequently  confused 
with  one  another.  One  is  a  long-term 
research  program  to  develop  automated 
equipment  such  as  cathod(!-ray  tube  data 
displays  and  computer  inJormaUon  stor- 
age, which  will  not  be  completed  for 
about  10  years.  The  other  program  is  the 
remoting  of  personnel  jrom  30  flight 
service  stations  to  otheir  nearby,  and 
more  active,  stations. 

There  is  insufficient  activity  to  keep 
equipment  and  personnel  jf  ully  utilized  at 
several  locations,  while  at  other  loca- 
tions the  niunber  of  personnel  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  existing  demands.  Con- 
solidation of  personnel   will   result   in 
much-needed  greater  productivity  and 
system  efficiency:   safety  would  not  be 
derogated,    and    all    essential    services 
would  be  retained  alonglwlth  providhig 
Increased  capability  to  meet  the  demand. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  these 
30  stations  to  be  remoten  would  not  be 
closed:  They  would  just  pot  be  manned 
by  personnel.  Pilots  wonld  enter  these 
stations,  utUize  the  updated  briefing  ma- 
terials available  there,  \xke  a  direct  tele- 
phone line  to  speak  to  flight  service  per- 
sonnel hi  the  nearby  station  and  file  their 
flight  plans,  "nie  weather  reports  and 
forecasts  would  be  just  a$  up  to  date  and 
locally  generated  as  thdy  are  now.  In- 
flight radio  communication  and  direc- 
tion-finding    services     would     not     be 
affected,    since    the    repioted    stations 
would  still  have  their 
and  receivers.  This  is  si 
now  done  with  the  20 
control  centers,  which  c 
and  observe — through 
IFR  en  route  aircraft 
contiguous  States. 

One  thing  to  keep  injmind  is  that  95 
percent  of  all  the  functions  of  the  flight 
service  stations  are  d 
manner  at  this  time, 
pilot  calls  in  for  a  brienng  on  the  tele- 
phone, or  flies  a  flight  p^n  by  telephone, 
or  talks  on  an  air-ground  communica- 
tions channel  when  he  |s  airborne. 
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lio  transmitters 

tiilar  to  what  is 

air-route  traffic 

iimicate  with 

remote  radar — 

aU  of  the  48 


The  current  annual  operating  costs  for 
flight  service  stations  \k  $86  million  and 
Includes  over  4,000  personnel.  In  another 
10  years,  without  tiny  Demoted  .stations, 
the  annual  cost  will  be  |$250  million  and 
11,000  persormel.  In  abf)ut  10  years,  the 
automation  program  will  be  completed. 
If  we  allow  the  system  io  grow  to  11,000 
personnel,  what  would  happen  to  the 
8,000  personnel  who  wduld  no  longer  be 
needed  in  the  automated  3,000-man  sys- 
tem? Rather  than  buil4  up  staffing  now 
and  then  reduce  it  after  automation,  it 
would  be  more  efficient  t  o  redistribute  the 
present  work  force.  In  this  way,  there 
would  be  no  loss  of  jots,  now  or  in  the 
future,  and  there  woulq  be  an  estimated 
savings  of  $190  million  bi  operating  costs 
each  year  after  autoi^ation  is  imple- 
mented. 


In  summary,  the  r 
service  stations  would 


eniotmg  of  30  flight 
i  nprove  efficiency. 


slow  the  escalation  of  costs,  and  allow  the 
FAA  to  prepare  for  the  implementation 
of  its  automation  program,  but  would 
not  have  any  adverse  personnel  impact, 
or  in  any  way  derogate  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

I  include  the  following : 

Services    op    Flight    Service    Stations 

now    pehformeo    by    fss    specialists    amd 

proposed  for  30  bemoteo  stations 

1.  Weather  observations:  Contract  observer 
(same  dissemination) . 

2.  Direction  finding  assistance:   NC. 

3.  Pilot  weather  briefing:  Self  briefing  and 
telephone  briefing. 

4.  Plight  plan  processing:  NC. 

5.  Processing  pilot  reports:  NC. 

6.  Processing  notices  to  airmen:  NC. 

7.  Airport  advisory  service  (current  prac- 
tice 183  airports) :  Fixed  base  operator  (Cur- 
rent practice  lO.CXH)  airports) . 

Locations 

Arizona:  Yuma,  3rd,  Sam  Steiger  (R). 

Arkansas:  Pine  Bluflf,  4th,  R.  H.  Thorn- 
ton, Jr.   (D). 

California:  Marysville,  4th,  Robert  L.  Leg- 
gett    (D) 

Colorado:  Akron,  4th,  James  P.  Johnson 
(R) 

Florida:  Key  West,  15th,  Dante  B.  Pas- 
cell    (D). 

Georgia:  Brunswick,  1st,  Ronald  Bo  Glnn 
(D). 

Indiana:  Terra  Haute,  7th.  John  Thomas 
Myers   (R) . 

Iowa:  Ottumwa,  4th,  Neal  Smith  (D). 

Kansas:  Hill  City,  1st,  Keith  G.  Sebelius 
(R). 

Kentucky:  Paducah,  1st,  Frank  A.  Stub- 
blefleld    (D). 

Louisiana:  Alexandria,  8th,  Glllis  W.  Long 
(D). 

Maine:  Houlton,  2nd,  William  S.  Cohen 
(R). 

Michigan:  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  11th,  Phillip 
E.  Ruppe   (R). 

Minnesota:  Rochester,  1st,  Albert  Harold 
Quie  (R). 

Missouri:  Joplin,  7th,  Gene  Taylor  (R). 

Total,  30  Locatlons^l  ,644,000. 

Montana:  Livingston,  1st,  Dick  Shoup  (R). 

Nebraska:  Sidney,  3rd,  David  Thomas 
Martin  (R) . 

New  Mexico:  Truth  or  Consequences,  2nd, 
Harold  Runnels  (D). 

New  York:  Elmlra,  39th,  James  F.  Hast- 
ings (R). 

Ohio:  ZanesvUle,  10th,  Clarenc*  E.  Miller 
(R). 

Oklahoma:  Ponca  City,  6th,  John  N. 
Happy  Camp   (R) . 

Pennsylvania:  WUliamsport,  17th,  Herbert 
T.  Schneebell  (R). 

South  Carolina:  Myrtle  Beach,  6th,  Ed- 
ward L.  Young  (R). 

Tennessee:  Bristol,  1st,  James  H.  QulUen 
(R). 

Texas:  DaUas,  6tb,  Alan  W.  Steelman  (R). 

Utah:  Bryce  Canyon,  2nd,  Wayne  Owens 
(D). 

Virginia:  Charlottesville,  7th,  J.  Kenneth 
Robinson  (R). 

Washington:  Toledo,  3rd,  Julia  Butler 
Hansen  (D). 

Wisconsin:  Lone  Rock,  eth,  William  A. 
Steiger   (R). 

Wyoming:  RawUns,  (At  Large),  Teno 
Roncallo  (D). 

Fact  Sheet  Concerning  Deficiencies 
AT  DnxoN,  Mont. 
After  the  Dillon  FSS  functions  were  re- 
moved to  Bozemon  in  June.  1973,  two  major 
deficiencies  surfaced.  The  first  was  concern- 
ing the  quality  and  timeliness  of  the  contract 
weather  observations.  The  second  concerned 


the  unavailability  of  altimeter  settings  for 
Dillon  v/hich  effected  instrument  approach 
activities  at  Dillon.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  to  provide  pilots  making  instrument 
approaches  with  the  Butte  altimeter  setting, 
but  because  of  the  distance  between  Butte 
and  Dillon  this  was  unsatisfactory.  Upon 
notification  of  these  deficiencies,  the  FAA 
arranged  through  the  National  Weather 
Service  for  replacement  of  the  contract  ob- 
server with  a  more  reliable  person,  and  addi- 
tionally provided  for  a  backup  weather  ob- 
server. The  altimeter  setting  problem  was  re- 
solved by  making  arrangements  for  the  Dil- 
lon altimeter  setting  to  be  available  on  a 
24-hour  basi.s  through  the  Bozeman  FSS.  The 
FAA  has  received  no  complaints  since  these 
actions  were  accomplished  in  April  1974. 

This  series  of  events  after  the  consolida- 
tion of  Dillon  indicates  that  when  problems 
arise,  as  they  frequently  can  in  a  move  of 
this  magnitude,  that  FAA  takes  positive  ac- 
tion to  resolve  them  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  in  any  future  consolidations. 

Mr.  HTT.IJS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  and 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  referred 
specifically  to  Willon,  Mont.  I  think  it 
was  very  obvious  that  his  entire  pres- 
entation did  point  up  the  fact  that  there 
were  deficiencies  when  the  remoting  pro- 
gram was  put  into  effect,  and  it  has  taken 
something  Uke  a  year  to  get  the  bugs 
out  of  it. 

I  would  ask  the  Committee  to  consider 
this:  Would  it  not  be  better  to  iron  out 
all  these  bugs  before  we  expose  the  fly- 
ing pubUc  to  these  dangers? 

I  have  also  noticed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  FAA  conveniently  forgot  to  note 
that  the  day  after  the  remoted  installa- 
tion was  cut  in.  the  entire  thing  went 
on  the  blink,  and  for  something  like  4 
days  there  was  no  service  whatsoever; 
they  forgot  to  mention  this. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  agree  that  the 
service  at  Dillon  is  proper  now,  after 
they  have  solved  these  problems? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  No,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  McFALL.  What  would  the  gentle- 
man say  is  wrong  with  the  service? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  the  intermittent  service  on  the 
telephone  communications  is  causing  a 
considerable  problem.  As  late  as  2  months 
ago — we  experienced  this  problem — 
there  was  no  backup  service  between 
Dillon  and  Bozeman,  where  the  system 
is  remoted,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
downed  lines.  At  those  times,  when  the 
storms  hit,  there  is  no  remoting;  the 
system  is  completely  dead. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlemcui  from  Indiana  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  that  almost  all  the  problems 
at  Dillon  have  been  resolved  in  less  than 
1  year.  You  mention  a  new  problem,  and 


I  am  certain  that  the  FAA  wiU  solve  this 
one. 

However,  if  we  put  a  provision  in  the 
bill  saying  that  we  cannot  do  anything — 
we  cannot  remote,  we  cannot  close  the 
flight  station — there  is  no  way  in  which 
we  can  solve  these  problems.  Under  that 
provision  we  are  going  to  have  personnel 
coming  out  of  o\a  ears  manning  flight 
stations  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Within  the  bUl  there  are 
funds  which  can  be  expended  for  re- 
search and  development  of  satisfactory 
systems.  I  feel  it  is  completely  within  the 
bill  and  that  the  FAA  can  install  alter- 
nate systems  and  can  install  remote 
equipment,  but  they  cannot  proceed  to 
utilize  them  within  this  particular  fiscal 
year.  That  is  because  I  do  not  feel  they 
have  complied  with  the  Congress  dic- 
tates of  last  year. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Will  the  genUeman  yield 
for  an  answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  What  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to  is  to  the  automated  system 
which  will  not  be  available  for  10  years. 
The  system  we  have  at  Dillon  is  based 
upon  existing  equipment. 

The  problems  they  had  there  were  in 
putting  this  system  in  and  making  it 
work  properly.  It  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  automated  equipment. 
All  the  system  really  needs  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  Into  operation  and  become 
functioning.  However,  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  they  cannot  do  much  of  any- 
thing. All  they  can  do  is  have  the  exist- 
ing flight  stations,  which  will  require 
substantially  more  personnel. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  It  takes  some  time  for 
the  installation  of  these  stations.  It  takes 
a  considerable  time  for  the  development 
to  do  this.  There  is  nothing  In  this 
amendment  that  prohibits  them  from 
doing  that. 

What  the  problem  Is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  what  I  keep  pointing  out  Is  that 
they  go  in  and  just  put  In  a  radio  and 
hook  it  up  to  a  telephone  line  and  im- 
mediately on  the  same  day  transfer  all 
of  their  men  out  and  then  cross  their 
fingers  and  hope  it  will  work. 

I  have  an  example  to  show  that  It  did 
not  work.  I  am  saying  in  sOl  the  other 
30  stations  proposed  in  this  fiscal  year — 
and  let  us  look  ahead  to  the  other  30  in 
fiscal  year  1976.  which  makes  a  total  of 
60 — it  is  only  reasonable  for  us  to  Insure 
that  before  we  expose  the  flying  pubUc 
to  the  possible  danger  we  should  insure 
ourselves  that  it  is  done  correctly.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  ask  from  the  FAA. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Will  the  gentieman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  are  making  the  Dil- 
lon system  work.  There  is  no  new  tech- 
nology involved  here — just  telephone 
lines  and  radios.  This  is  a  system  that 
will  work.  And  if  we  will  do  it  properly 
and  reasonably  with  30  stations,  the  FAA 
is  not  going  to  jeopardize  the  safety  of 
aircraft  in  any  area. 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  take  issue 
with  the  dlistinjrulshed  chairman  of  the 
with  the  distlngiilshed  chairman  of  the 
State  and  my  colleague  from  the  Central 
Valley  of  California,  but  I  do. 

We  have  a  problem  in  the  Central 
Valley  up  near  Marysville  where  we  are 
plagued  with  fog  and  with  very  special- 
ized conditions.  Here  it  appears  that  the 
FAA  is  attempting  to  change  a  trend.  In 
the  effort  to  modernize  and  become  per- 
haps most  efficient  I  think  they  are  fore- 
saking  some  of  the  requirements  of  air 
safety. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Shoup).  I  do  not  know  what  the  condi- 
tions are  in  Montana,  but  I  have  re- 
searched this  issue  a  little  bit.  Of  the  30 
flight  stations  that  the  FAA  proposes  to 
close  this  year  13  or  almost  half  of  them 
are  in  the  middle  third  of  all  the  flight 
service  stations,  and  that  is  the  way  they 
would  remain  by  activity.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  point  was  brought  out. 
Only  12  are  in  the  lowest  third,  and  none 
of  those  are  in  the  bottom  20  that  are 
recommended  for  closure  this  year. 

The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation— and  there  are  a  great  number 
who  use  these  facilities — expressed  ex- 
treme misgivings  about  the  alternate 
service  that  the  FAA  scheduled  to  re- 
place the  30  sites.  What  they  tell  me  is 
picking  up  a  telephone  and  calling  Sac- 
ramento from  the  north  Central  Valley 
Is  not  equivalent  to  having  some  people 
right  there  that  have  the  reports  and 
the  back-up  information  and  who  can 
actually  provide  the  proper  questions  to 
ask  of  the  pilots  and  give  them  better 
information. 

What  they  say  is  that  they  get  better 
service,  they  feel,  from  the  existing 
method. 

FAA's  proposals  rely  heavily  on  some 
new  concepts  and  equipment  that  have 
not  yet  been  fully  tested.  Indeed,  the 
National  Weather  Service  has  said  that 
the  concept  is  beyond  the  present  state 
of  technology.  It  would  be  very  callous  of 
us  to  consign  pilots  to  the  use  of  hard- 
ware and  technology  that  does  not  yet 
exist. 

The  FAA  plan  also  does  not  truly  rep- 
resent consolidation;  it  Is  a  step  sideways 
rather  than  a  step  forward.  A  consolida- 
tion would  have  the  functions  provided 
by  flight  service  stations  directly  to  air 
traffic  control  centers,  rather  than  the 
far  more  costly  technique  of  creating  a 
new  system  of  flight  service  station  hubs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  cost  implications 
of  this  procedure  should  be  rather  closely 
examined. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  we  may  save 
some  money  by  going  to  these  facilities, 
but  the  facility  I  am  concerned  with  Is  at 
Marysville,  which  performs  some  60,000 
to  70,000  services  a  year.  It  has  a  10-^nan 
complement,  and  in  my  book,  my  experi- 
ence has  been  that  this  FAA  unit  has 
saved  lots  of  hves  and  it  should  not  be 
replaced  simply  by  a  telephone  line  hook- 
up. 

I  admit  that  I  am  perhaps  rather 
prejudiced  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yieli  I  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chi  lirman,  I  would 
say  that  what  the  genfleman  has  said 
about  the  technology  does  not  apply.  We 
are  not  talking  about  a  new  technology, 
we  are  talking  about  a  system  of  remot- 
ing  with  existing  technology.  Contrary 
to  what  the  Aircraft  Ofmers  and  Pilots 
Association  says,  we  ha^  remoted  other 
stations  and  they  are  working  out  fine. 
There  may  have  been  seine  problems  in- 
volved in  some  of  them,  but  we  are  get- 
ting  these  problems   ^worked  out.   The 
FAA  would  not  put  in  an  unsafe  system. 
As  far  as  Marysville  fe  concerned,  you 
can  get  on  the  receiver  pf  a  radio,  or  on 
a  telephone  from  Marysville  to  Sacra- 
mento, where  the  persolmel  are,  and  the 
weather  reading  will  bfl  by  personnel  in 
Marysville,  not  Sacranlento.  As  I  say, 
some  of  these  may  havQ  had  some  prob- 
lems, but  at  30  a  year  [this  is  not  being 
done  so  rapidly  that  it  fill  be  jeopardiz- 
ing the  safety  of  anyone^ 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  all  want  to  build  up  the  utilization  of 
private  aviation  and  g«  neral  aviation  in 
this  country.  I  think  th  at  these  FAA  fa- 
cilities are  a  substan^al  contributing 
factor  to  the  buildup  ol  general  aviation, 
particularly  in  the  ruial  areas.  I  think 
this  is  classically  a  nral  versus  urban 
problem.  I  think  that  the  amendment 
should  be  supported. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  I  llnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  t  le  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  I  linois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  happy  to  support  t  lis  amendment  to 
delay  the  closing  of  iiny  flight  service 
station  imtil  such  tine  as  automated 
systems  are  in  place  ind  satisfactorily 
operational. 

In  my  own  district '.  am  aware  of  the 
excellent  work  perfor  ned  daily  by  the 
FSS  personnel  based  at  the  Greater 
Rockford  Airport,  Roc!  iord.  111.  Not  only 
does  this  facility  serviije  the  general  avi- 
ation community  flying  in  and  out  of 
Rockford,  but  pilots  a*d  airport  person- 
nel throughout  nortlem  Illinois  have 
come  to  rely  on  the  n  iports  quickly  and 
easily  obtained  by  pho  le  from  the  Rock- 
sord  station. 

I  understand  appr<  ximately  15  local 
airports  also  use  this  "SS  facility  which 
includes  the  cities  of  Fanesville  and  Be- 
loit.  Wis.,  and  in  mj  State  of  Illinois 
such  communities  as  Dixon,  Freeport, 
Rochelle,  and  Belvidc  re.  Over  the  i>ast 
30  years  pilots  in  thin  midwestern  area 
have  come  to  expect  ai  id  have  consistent- 
ly received  excellent  !  ervlce  from  Rock- 
ford. If,  however,  this  facility  is  closed,  it 
may  be  consolidated  with  the  already 
overburdened  station  in  Chicago.  From 
past  experience,  the  la  :al  pilots  have  rea- 
son to  fear  being  inch  ded  in  the  Chicago 
FSS  area  of  operation  s. 

Before  the  Congreis  agrees  with  the 
abandonment  of  the  projected  30  sta- 
tions per  year,  I  wojld  hope  that  the 
replacement  of  upgra  led  facilities  would 
already  be  in  place  ai  id  operating  at  the 
high  standards  so  essfntial  f(w  air  traffic 
safety.  While  I  am  Sympathetic  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  AdnjinLstratlons  desire 
of  equalizing  the  wor  load  at  their  flight 
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service  stations,  I  also  ret  lize  it  Is  im- 
possible to  equalize  the  level  of  airport 
operations  across  the  covmtry.  There  will 
always  be  the  large  airports  such  as  Chi- 
cago's O'Hare,  New  York's  JFK,  and  Los 
Angeles'  International.  At  traffic  pat- 
terns necessitate  increaseq  FAA  respon- 
sibility at  these  major  hubs. 

As  the  airport  conditiops  vary  from 
place  to  place,  so  perhaps  should  the 
FAA's  support.  OTIares  congestion  de- 
mands a  large  traffic  control  commit- 
ment. Perhaps  this  Individual  consider- 
ation should  also  be  given  to  the  vital 
weather  and  flight-planning  data  sup- 
port system  which  is  perf o  rmed  by  these 
flight  service  stations.  If  this  proves  to 
be  Impractical,  then  at  least  the  FAA 
should  provide  to  the  afl  acted  aviation 
community — scheduled  for  a  consolida- 
tion— that  they  will  receive  no  less  qual- 
ity of  service  from  the  upgraded  and 
more  distant  station.  To  date  this  assur- 
ance has  not  been  adequately  conveyed. 
Also  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Nation's  aircraft  pilote,  owners,  and 
passengers  are  paying  for  ;he  new  equip- 
ment costs  inherent  in  eich  consolida- 
tion. It  is  the  facilities  iind  equipment 
section  of  the  aviation  tr  ist  fund  which 
supports  this  hardware  ri  squest.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  so  many  aviation  ori- 
ented individuals  are  cone  emed  with  this 
FAA  program.  While  sta  ions  are  being 
listed  for  deactivation.  111  tie  or  no  men- 
tion is  being  made  with  which  facility 
the  retired  FSS  area  w  11  be  remoted. 
There  is  the  other  allied  donsideration  of 
when  the  new  facilities  will  be  fully  oper- 
ational. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  hen  that  I  fe?l 
the  House  should  instruct  the  FAA  to 
rework  their  plans  in  on  er  to  provide  a 
more  clear  and  coordinated  program  for 
improving  the  operation  c  f  its  flight  serv- 
ice stations. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chaiinan,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted.  I  go  back  to  the 
question  that  the  gentle  nan  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  about  this  budget  being  $600 
million  over  last  year's  budget.  Where 
do  we  go? 

We  have  a  responsibilit  y  to  the  taxpay- 
ers to  hold  the  budget  down.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  try  to  do  somsthing  to  tr>-  to 
hold  expenditures  do\Mi,  to  keep  this 
budget  vithin  reason. 

Here  ^hey  are — the  budget  bu.'JterE. 
They  are  out  here  read:  r  to  knock  it  in 
the  headi  If  this  syster  i  did  not  work, 
I  would  go  along  with  th !  budget  busters, 
but  the  system  does  wor  c. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chi.irman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  yie  d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  wh«  n  I  am  finished. 
The  gentleman  has  been  on  the  floor.  I 
can  see  where  he  is  intei  ested  In  this  be- 
cause of  the  problems  th  ey  have  in  Mon- 
tana. But  we  have  meriorandums  from 
FAA  to  the  effect  thj^t  everything  is 
working  fine  out  there  n  Montana,  and 
that  this  flight  service  station  as  it  is 
now  has  been  correctec .  and  they  have 
not  had  one  complsiint  i  tace  April. 

I  have  one  here  in  tl  e  Kirksville-Co- 
lurabia  area,  and  here  i  i  the  FAA  befcre 
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our  committee.  This  is  a  slide  projection. 
It  said: 

I  use  tbis  to  Illustrate  an  example  of  a  suc- 
cessful consolidation.  About  a  year  ago  we 
consolidated  the  KlrksvUle  Flight  Service 
Station  with  the  Columbia  Flight  Serrlce 
Station.  We  had  extreme  opposition  from  the 
local  citizens  of  KlrksvUle.  We  worked  with 
them  and  finally  they  agreed  to  the  consoli- 
dation. The  activity  at  Columbia  has  In- 
creased 17  percent.  We  added  no  specialists 
to  Columbia,  which  was  also  not  fully  pro- 
ductive. The  Columbia  people  are  personally 
satisfied.  We  have  made  a  point  of  checking 
and  made  svu-e  our  services  have  not  deterio- 
rated in  either  location.  I  believe  It's  a  very 
successful  consolidation.  It  had  some  side 
benefits  to  local  airport  management  at 
KlrksvUle,  In  that  they  became  the  contract 
weather  observer.  This  helped  supplement 
the  airport  management's  budget  for  the 
year. 

We  could  go  on  and  on.  But  here  is  a 
program  that,  unless  we  do  something 
with  it,  is  going  to  mean  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  add  an  11,000-men  work 
force  to  approximately  3,000  when  the 
automated  system  Is  Implemented  10 
years  from  now.  If  we  translate  that  into 
dollars  and  cents,  we  are  talking  about 
millions  and  milUons  of  dollars. 

How  did  tills  amendment  get  In  here 
last  year?  We  went  over  there  in  con- 
ference, and  there  were  a  great  many 
Senators  who  were  very  upset  about  clos- 
ing some  of  these  flight  service  stations, 
and  they  prevailed  and  put  in  this 
amendment  on  the  DOT  bill  that  these 
stations  would  not  be  closed. 

I  understand  that  the  FAA  has  met 
with  these  Senators,  has  explained  the 
system,  has  gone  over  It  as  they  have 
with  us,  and  now  tiiese  Senators  are 
satisfied  with  the  new  system  and  feel 
that  the  new  system  will  do  everything 
that  the  old  system  had  done  before  with 
less  personnel. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  SHOUP,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  for  the  people 
of  Dillon,  Mont.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  done  to  them.  I  am 
not  too  much  concerned  about  whether 
the  Senators  are  satisfied;  I  am  more 
concerned  about  whether  my  people  are 
satisfied.  They  are  not. 

The  other  question  I  should  hke  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  who  started  out  with  this 
budget-busting  comment,  is.  How  much 
does  this  amendment  add  to  the  budget? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  says  here: 

To  refuse  the  FAA's  proposal  to  greatly  Ui- 
crease  system  efBclency  by  redistributing 
their  work  force  ^-111  result  in  a  continuation 
of  stations  Inability  to  satisfy  user  demands 
or  will  involve  the  hiring  and  training  of  an 
additional  7000  people  (presently  4000)  to 
meet  the  projected  growth  in  demand.  Both 
of  these  alternatives  are  undesirable:  one 
because  it  would  create  degradation  of  safety 
and  the  other  because  of  the  subsequent 
necessity  to  reduce  the  11,000-man  work  force 
to  approximately  3000  when  the  automated 
system  Is  Implemented  ten  years  from  now. 

No  loss  of  essential  services.  Electronic 
equipment  will  remain  at  vacated  site.  Tele- 
phone lines  will  connect  It  to  an  adjacent 

manned    faculty.    Weather    observaUons 

taken  by  tower,  National  Weather  Service,  or 


contract  observers — vrtll  be  given  the  same 
nationwide  dissemination. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  to  make  an  observation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Shoup,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cohte  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SHOUP.  I  would  like  to  make  an 
observation  regai'ding  the  statement, 
that  it  will  require  additional  hiring — 
how  much  was  the  addition? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  will  involve  hiring  and 
training  of  an  additional  7,000  men,  it 
says. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  That  is  7,000  men.  We  are 
going  to  remote  30  flight  stations,  which 
would  be  230  men  per  station. 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  will  get  60  more. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  That  would  be  115  men 
per  station.  I  think  this  gets  a  little  bit 
out  of  reason. 

Mr.  CONTE.  They  are  talking  about 
10  years.  This  is  an  FAA  memorandum 
I  am  reading  from. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  If  we  do  not  close  the  30 
this  year,  in  10  years  we  are  going  to  have 
to  hire  7,000  men? 

Mr.  CONTE.  They  are  talking  of  a  10- 
year  program. 

First.  Ninety-five  percent  of  contact 
with  these  remote  flight  service  stations 
is  by  radio  or  telephone.  Only  5  percent 
of  contact  is  made  by  personal  appear- 
ances. 

Second.  It  is  the  first  step  in  moderni- 
zation of  flight  service  station  systems. 
If  these  stations  are  not  consolidated,  it 
will  mean  hiring  an  additional  7,000  peo- 
ple. The  priesent  number  employed  is 
4,000.  After  modernization  only  3,000  will 
be  needed.  The  4,000  presently  employed 
can  and  will  be  placed  hito  positions 
within  the  FAA — some  at  a  higher  level. 
But,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deal  with  and 
place  11,000  employees. 

Third.  From  an  economic  view,  con- 
solidation will  create  a  more  efficient  sys- 
tem. These  low-activity  stations  Involve 
a  $5.10  cost  per  hour  for  flight  services. 
This  is  opposed  to  $1.80  cost  per  horn* 
in  high-activity  flight  service  stations. 
The  only  flight  service  station  being  con- 
solidated that  Is  not  a  low-actlvlty  sta- 
tion is  Dallas-Fort  Worth— reason:  pres- 
ent facilities  Inadequate. 

Fourth.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  say  that 
these  stations  are  closing.  Rather,  they 
are  being  consolidated  by  means  of  tele- 
phone service.  They  are  not  closing  these 
facilities,  but  merely  removing  their  per- 
sonneL 

WEATHEE    REPORTING    PROBLEM     AFTER 
CONSOUDATION 

First.  Some  stations  will  utilize  na- 
tional weather  service  facilities. 

Second.  Other  stations  will  utilize 
weather  obsei-vors,  which  will  be  con- 
tracted. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Ui.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tlie  last  word  an'^  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana.  As  a  pri- 
vate pilot  myself,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
services  provided  by  flight  service  sta- 


tions, and  have  often  depended  upon 
them  whUe  flying.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  FAA's  plan  to  modernize  the  stations 
and  upgrade  their  capabilities,  but  I  do 
question  the  wisdom  of  cutbacks  when 
the  technology  to  replace  existing  sta- 
tions is  not  available.  The  fact  is  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  need  to  con- 
struct and  staff  more  stations  than  these 
which  are  now  in  operation. 

I  can  certainly  attest  to  the  need  for  a 
flight  service  station  in  Bishop,  Calif. 
Bishop  is  a  resort  and  recreaticHi  commu- 
nity situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White 
and  Sierra  Mountains.  The  local  airport 
serves  the  community  of  10,000,  as  well 
as  a  visitor  population  of  4  Va  miUion  an- 
nually. Since  many  of  these  visitors  fly 
their  own  planes  or  use  small  commercial 
aircraft,  It  is  imperative  for  safety  rea- 
sons that  a  flight  service  station  be  es- 
tablished at  Bishop. 

The  two  most  important  services  that 
could  be  provided  by  a  flight  service  sta- 
tion would  be  weather  advisories,  and  the 
monitoring  of  navigational  aids.  The  im- 
predictable  weather  conditions,  and  the 
unreliability  of  NAVAIDS  are  of  the  ut- 
most concern  to  the  pilots  flying  fn  the 
area.  They  are  imanimous  in  their  sup- 
port for  an  FSS,  and  believe  flying  safety 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  flight  service  station.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  the  FAA  will 
not  even  consider  this  proposal  due  to 
their  pending  FSS  system  modernization. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  is  essential  to  the  continued 
safe  operation  of  the  flight  service  s>'s- 
tems.  It  would  also  serve  notice  on  the 
FAA  that  there  is  a  desire  In  Congress  to 
insure  the  safety  needs  of  small  com- 
mimities  like  Bishop  are  met.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  Shoup  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  Congressman  Shotjv's 
amendment  to  H.R.  15405  to  prevent  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  Ill- 
conceived  closing  of  30  flight  service  sta- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1975.  Congressman 
Shoup  has  already  described  the  many 
vital  services  to  airmen  that  these  sta- 
tions provide.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
FAA's  plan  to  reduce  the  number  of 
flight  service  stations  from  282  In  1974 
to  138  in  1978  and  eventually  reduce  the 
total  number  of  stations  across  tlie 
United  States  to  as  few  as  20  by  1983  Is 
ill-considered. 

Substituting  unmanned  automated  fa- 
cilities at  selected  locations  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  fully  manned  stations  is 
only  a  conceptual  idea  and  the  concept 
should  at  least  be  proven  experimentally 
in  actual  flight  service  station  operations 
before  a  consolidation  plan  is  put  into 
effect.  In  addition,  the  FAA  has  no  plan 
to  provide  the  same  services  to  pilots 
during  the  long  transition  period  to 
automated  facilities.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
flight  service  stations  to  be  closed  will 
apparently  never  be  replaced  by  auto- 
mated facilities. 

For  example,  under  the  FAA  proposal 
the  pilot  services  presently  provided  by 
the  Joplin.  Mo.,  flight  service  station  will 
be  transferred  to  Springfield,  Mo.  The 
Joplin  flight  service  station  serves  a  wide 
area  in  the  foui-State  region  of  Arkan- 
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Bas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Missouri  and 
handles  over  113,000  flight  services  per 
year.  The  PAA  has  no  plans  at  all  to  con- 
struct an  unmanned  automated  facility 
at  the  Joplin  airport  or  even  install  a 
"type  1"  facility  which  only  consists 
of  a  flight  information  desk.  The  Joplin 
flight  service  station  ranks  as  the  169th 
busiest  station  in  the  United  States,  yet 
162  of  the  375  total  flight  service  stations 
operating  in  the  United  States  in  fiscal 
year  1973  handled  less  business  than  Jop- 
lin but  will  remain  in  operation  dtorlng 
fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  under  the  FAA 
consolidation  plan. 

You  can  get  an  idea  of  just  how  faulty 
the  reasoning  is  behind  this  plan  by  tak- 
ing a  close  look  at  the  proposed  closing 
of  the  flight  service  station  at  Love  Field 
in  Dallas,  Tex.  The  Love  Flight  Service 
-  Station  ranks  as  the  21st  busiest  station 
in  the  United  States,  and  yet,  the  FAA 
proposes  that  the  Love  Station  be  con- 
solidated with  the  Fort  Worth  Station 
which  itself  is  the  22d  busiest  station 
in  the  United  States.  This  surely  cannot 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  efficiency, 
economy  and  safety. 

Last  year  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
conference  committee  on  the  Transpor- 
tation appropriation  bill  that  the  FAA 
should  not  decommission  any  existing 
flight  service  station  until  such  time  as 
automated  systems  are  in  place  and  sa- 
tisfactorily operational.  At  the  present 
time  automated  systems  still  have  not 
been  installed  and  consequently  I  believe 
a  prohibition  is  still  necessary. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  small  air- 
craft pilots  of  southwest  Missouri  that 
the  FAA's  vague  plans  for  remoting  pilot 
services  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
services  which  they  find  essential.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 
Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Seventy-four  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 
The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUOEXTM   CALL   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  himdred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Shottp)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chsiirman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Grants  to  thb  National  Railroad 
Passxncxx  Corposation 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
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senger  Corporation,  $125,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

POINT  OF   ORI^ 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Cpainnan,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  and  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  reserves  a  point  of  order  at 
this  point  against  what  brovision  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Agains ;  the  provisions 
begiiming  with  line  14  1  hrough  line  18, 
page  15,  which  were  ji  st  read  by  the 
Clerk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  regretfully  in- 
sist on  the  point  of  ord«  r.  I  rise  for  the 
purpose  at  this  time  of  ^  mgaging  in  col- 
loquy vdth  my  good  fr  end  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  McFall). 

I  note  first  that  there  is  no  authoriza- 
tion in  time  for  the  $12)  million  figure; 
that  the  matter  is  now  pending  in  leg- 
islative committee.  I  V'ould  point  out 
that  the  legislative  coinmittee  will  be 
shortly  coming  forwanl  with  a  much 
higher  figure. 

I  want  to  commend  n  y  colleague,  and 
I  do  not  criticize  the  C<  mmittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  bringin ',  forward  an  ap- 
propriation bill  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  legislative  committse  and  the  leg- 
islative subcommittee  cf  which  I  am  a 
member  have  not  lieen  i  ufflciently  punc- 
tual in  bringing  f orwar  1  the  appropria- 
tion authorization.  Th«refore,  my  com- 
ments are  not  to  be  ta  ten  in  any  sense 
as  critical  of  my  good  1  rlend  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall)  01  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  having  brought  forward  this 
figure. 

But,  there  is  somethi  ig  that  is  impor- 
tant to  the  House,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
my  friend  from  Calif  on  lia  (Mr.  McFall) 
is  prepared  to  respond,  1  lecause  I  do  think 
colloquy  at  this  time  i   important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fl  jure  of  $125  mil- 
lion is  $18  million  less  for  the  National 
Rail  Passenger  Corporajtion  than  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  suggested.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  I  ad  suggested  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  had 
indicated  $143  million  was  needed.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  National  Rail  Passenger 
Corporation  had  indictited  that  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  servicfe  that  is  going  to 
be  needed  during  this  Iperiod  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  the  flgurei  which  should  be 
appropriated  is  $200  m:  llion,  or  very  close 
to  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Ca  lif omia  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall) for  whatever  ccmment  he  wishes 
to  make,  because  he  s  a  sincere,  able, 
and  valuable  Member  <  f  this  body. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  C  hairman,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan for  yielding  to  nje. 

We  discussed  this  ^efore,  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  has  taken  this 
reservation  at  this  tiihe  to  discuss  this 
matter.  I  would  like  jto  explain  to  the 
House  why  we  put  this  matter  in  the 
bill,  and  further  reply  to  the  gentleman's 
comments   about  Amjtrak. 

The  bill  does  inclufle  fimds  for  Am- 
trak,  which  we  have  not  yet  authorized, 
as  the  gentleman  points  out.  The  resison 
for  this  is  that  we  fell  we  should  report 
a  complete  bill  to  tne  House.  We  felt 
that  the  House  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  committee's  thinking  with  respect 
to  this  program,  and  should  be  able  to 
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, ,  of  this  pro- 
gram with  other  transportation  pro- 
grams. 

Prior  to  this  year,  we  hi  ,ve  never  re- 
ported a  regular  annual  a  jpropriations 
bill  including  funds  for  Amtrak.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  authorization 
has  never  been  enacted  at  the  time  we 
have  reported  our  bill.  Last  year  we  re- 
ported on  June  15  and  the  authorization 
had  not  passed  the  House.  The  year  be- 
fore we  reported  on  May  22  and  the  year 
before  that  we  reported  or^  July  8,  after 
the  fiscal  year  had  aires 
none  of  these  years  had 
tion  passed  the  House  ar 
these  years  did  we  repor 
bill  with  funds  included  fd 
We  feel  that  the  Federaj 
to  Amtrak  are  very  impor 
feel  that  it  is  important 
call  to  the  attention  of  thg  Members  the 
fact  that,  with  the  funds  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  bill,  tiearly  half  of 
a  billion  dollars  will  have  been  appropri- 
ated   to    Amtrak.    And   it    appears    as 
though  substantial  future  |ippropriations 
will  be  required.  In  view  o^  this,  we  have 
urged  the  adoption  of  criteria  which  will 
establish  a  reasonable  balance  between 
soimd  fiscal  policy  and 
traveling  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  i 
is  it  the  committee's  inter 
functions  of  this  very  imi 
tive  committee  to  which 
i-efers. 

We  did  not  request 
points  of  order  against ' 
because  we  wanted  to  bring  it  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  this  way,  and  not  usurp 
the  authority  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee. We  merely,  as  I  told  [the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Abams)  when  we 
discussed  this  earlier,  wanted  to  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  ihe  House,  and 
of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tjlme  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McFall,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dihgell  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for|  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  CI 
to  thank  my  colleague,  , 
from  California,  for  his  comments. 

The  House  should  knoV  that  having  a 
viable  national  railroad  passenger  sys- 
tem in  this  country  is  gloing  to  require 
extensive  subsidies  for  a  goodly  period  in 
the  future.  ] 

The  Commerce  Committee,  in  bringing 
this  authorization  legislation  to  the  floor, 
has  never  indicated  to  the  House  that 
there  was  not  going  to  w 
are  going  to  need  an  enorj 
new  equipment.  I 

None  of  the  cars  proc^ 
from  the  other  railroads  are  dated  near- 
er than  1955,  and  very  f«w  of  them  date 
from  that  time.  Roadbeds  are  in  incred- 
ibly bad  condition.  Safety  is  intolerable. 
There  are  management  and  employee 
security  problems  which  still  plague  Am- 
trak. There  are  great  problems  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  roadbeds  are  so  bad 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  cn-time  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  siibcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee have  worked  diligently  on  these 
matters,  and  I  want  tp  commend  the 
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committee on  Transportation  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  for  their 
concern  in  these  matters. 

I  agree  that  we  should  certainly  have 
an  authorization  bill  in  time. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman's  comments  are  positive 
and  very  valuable  in  understanding  the 
problem  we  have  with  Amtrak,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  agree  that  we 
have  to  move  forward  in  ti-ying  to  rem- 
edy those  problems. 

I  am  in  favor  of  Amtrak.  We  have  to 
have  Amtrak.  I  think  Amtrak  is  neces- 
sary for  the  transportation  system  of 
the  coimtry. 

As  to  the  point  the  gentlemtm  makes 
about  the  reason  for  Amtrak's  deficien- 
cies, I  think  many  of  m  expected  that. 
However,  these  deficiencies  demonstrate 
the  kind  of  work  that  this  Congress  has 
to  do  to  try  to  remedy  these  conditions. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  eminently  cor- 
rect, and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  to  do  this  very 
tiling. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  insist  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  insist  on  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  concede 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concede 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York).  The  gentleman  from  California 
XMr.  McFall)  concedes  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
Iterate  some  of  the  points  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  made  and  to  make 
some  points  concerning  Amtrak  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
appropriation  that  we  are  discussing. 

I  honestly  do  not  think,  although  I 
realize  the  intent  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives can  go  along  with  an  Amtrak 
appropriation  at  this  present  moment 
under  the  conditions  that  I  now  see  with 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment  by  Am- 
trak. I  imderstand  that  Amtrak  has 
been  ordered  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  buy  six  French  trains. 
At  a  time  and  period  in  our  coimtry  when 
American  labor  is  suffering  unemploy- 
ment, when  our  mass  transit  facilities 
and  technology  are  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
when  various  American  corporations 
have  invested  enormous  amounts  of  their 
own  money,  particularly  in  my  district, 
with  United  Aircraft  spending  $53  million 
in  developing  turbopowered  trains,  It  is 
incredible  to  me  that  they  should  be  ask- 
ing us  to  spend  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  in  a  way  that  is  taking  Jobs  out  of 
this  country  and  paying  for  foreign  tech- 
nology rather  than  helping  produce 
American  technology  in  a  field  which  we 


all  know  will  expand  dramatically  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  can 
understand  the  gentleman's  concern, 
since  United  Aircraft,  which  is  located  in 
his  district,  has  a  competing  train.  I 
v;ould  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
while  this  is  a  French  patent  train,  the 
train  will  be  made  in  the  United  States 
by  Rohr  Corp.  in  San  Diego.  So,  it  is 
actually  a  train  made  in  the  United 
States  which  is  competing  with  that  of 
United  Aircraft. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  respectfully  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  on  this  point. 

Concerning  the  first  eight  trains,  they 
were  made  in  France;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? Is  it  not  correct  that  the  two  which 
are  now  nmning  on  the  St.  Louis  nm  and 
the  first  six  trains  we  purchased  have 
been  or  will  Ije  made  fully  in  Fiance  by 
French  lalx)r? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  this  matter. 
The  gentleman  may  well  be  correct,  but 
my  understanding  is  that  the  Rohr 
Corp.  has  the  contract  to  manufacture 
the  French-patent  trains. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  not  argue  the  point  which  the 
gentleman  made  that  Rohr  Aircraft  has 
a  license  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
French  train.  I  think  California  has 
every  bit  as  much  right  to  compete  on 
these  trains  as  Comiecticut  does.  How- 
ever Amtrak  informed  me  that  6  car  sets 
or  30  cars  will  be  made  in  France;  20  new 
ones  and  the  2  trains  now  existing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  using  trains  which  come  from  for- 
eign sources,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
when  we  consider  an  Amtrak  authori- 
zation, we  should  take  a  long  look  at 
what  is  happening  to  American  jobs.  We 
ought  to  take  action  which  will  bring 
American  technology  forward  in  a  field 
of  this  type,  because  we  know  the  entire 
world  is  going  to  be  asking  for  this  tech- 
nology in  the  near  future. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  delishted, 
though  I  understand  the  intentions  of 
the  gentleman  from  California,  that  the 
point  of  order  was  carried. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  di- 
rect a  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation. I  have  read  the  report  with 
regard  to  Amtrak,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  providing  the  funds  that 
are  recommended  in  the  bill. 

However,  we  have  all  read  recent  press 
reports  which  state  that  Amtrak  is  des- 
tined to  fail,  that  Amtrak  cannot  suc- 
ceed. On  the  other  hand,  we  read  reports 
that  Amtrak  at  places  is  overbooked  at 
times.  Passenger  traffic  is  growing. 

Our  people  need  a  balanced  system  of 
transportation.  If  Amtrak  is  overbooked, 
why  do  we  get  the  reports  that  Amtrak 
is  failing? 

Will  the  gentleman  give  us  a  report  as 
to  the  future  of  Amtrak? 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  I  know  he  does. 
I  would  say  that  in  discussing  the  future 
of  Amtrak,  perhaps  my  crystal  ball  is  as 
cloudy  as  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee.  However,  I  do  remember  some 
of  the  testimony  before  the  committee, 
and  I  have  some  ideas  of  my  own  about 
Amtrak. 

I  think  Amtrak  is  going  to  be  success- 
ful. I  think  Amtrak  has  to  be  successful. 
I  think  we  must  have  a  rail  passenger 
system  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  certain  areas  in  which 
Amtrak  is  going  to  make  money  if  we  can 
get  the  kind  of  traclcs  that  are  essential 
in  order  to  operate  an  efficient  train. 

Certainly,  in  the  Northeast  coiridor 
between  Wasliington-New  York  and  New 
York -Boston  there  is  sufficient  traffic  and 
sufficient  customers  in  order  to  make  an 
Amtrak  operation  successful  and  profit- 
able. Also  there  are  lines  out  of  Cliicago, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

KESEARCM,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 
AND     UNIVERSITY    RESEARCH    AND    TRAINING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  urban 
mass  transportation  program,  as  authorised 
by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.),  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  $51,130,000: 
Provided,  That  $47,880,000  shall  be  available 
for  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tions, $2,250,000  shaU  be  avaUable  for  uni- 
versity research  and  training,  and  not  to 
exceed  $l,0O0,(X)0  shall  be  avaUable  for  man- 
agerial training  as  authorized  vmder  the 
authority  of  the  said  act. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  the  House 
House  is  about  to  engage  in  its  an- 
nual ritual  of  routinely  appropriat- 
ing himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  and  deployment 
of  obsolete  transit  systems  despite  their 
unerring  tendency  to  fall  flat  on  their 
face  in  the  marketplace.  At  the  same  time 
I  suspect  we  will  also  act  today  to  cut 
substantially  the  comparatively  small 
transit  research  and  development  pro- 
gram even  though  it  holds  our  only  hope 
of  making  transit  competitive. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1971, 
the  House  has  voted  a  substantial  cut  in 
transit  R.  k  D.  funds.  The  Senate  has 
consistently  voted  full  funding  for  these 
programs  and  through  compromises  in 
conference,  the  program  has  been  able 
to  limp  along. 

I  recite  this  histoiy  because  I  believe  it 
reflects  poorly  on  our  sense  of  transi 
priorities.  Contrary  to  the  rhetoric  from 
the  transit  establishment,  the  capital 
grant  program  will  not  work  imtil  the  re- 
search and  development  is  made  to 
succeed.  The  capital  grant  program  is 
necessary,  but  it  only  keeps  transit's 
head  above  water.  It  does  not  generate 
much  forward  progress. 

I  think  even  my  good  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Conti)  would  agree  that 
our  fundamental  transportation  prob- 
lem in  this  country  is  not  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar cost  overrun  in  Morgantown, 
however  unfortimate  that  situation  has 
turned  out  to  be.  Our  fimdamental  prob- 
lem is  that  this  coimtry  says  It  wants  a 
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balanced   urban  transportation   system 
and  there  is  no  currently  available  transit 
options  that  can  make  that  goal  a  reality. 
Let  us  look  for  just  a  moment  at  the 
available  options.  Short  of  flat  out  coer- 
cion, city  fathers  really  have  only  two 
choices  in  trying  to  put  together  a  long- 
range  transit  development  plan.  They 
can  buy  an  enormously  expensive  and 
probably    obsolete    conventional    fixed 
guideway  system  or  they  can  buy  buses 
or  they  can  buy  both.  Our  dilemma  is 
that  neither  of  these  options  has  come 
•within  a  country  mile  of  cutting  the  mus- 
tard in  the  marketplace.  Instead,  the 
pattern  has  been  that  whenever  either 
of  these  options  are  extensively  deployed, 
operating  deficits  begin  to  soar  and  rider- 
ship  improves  almost  not  at  all. 

Despite  substantially  increased  Fed- 
eral fimding  in  recent  years,  transit  has 
continued  its  steady  decline  since  World 
War  II  to  where  it  now  accounts  for  the 
astonishingly  low  market  share  of  about 
4  percent.  This  decline  in  transit  patron- 
age is  occuring  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
the  United   States   despite   the   much 
stronger  transit  riding  tradition  in  Eu- 
rope It  was  recently  called  to  my  atten- 
tion for  example  that  the  much  vaunted 
London     transport     system     has     ex- 
perienced declining  patronage  since  1948 
despite   the   professional   management, 
through  expansion,  modernization,  and 
automation.  Europe  is  discovering  what 
we  have  long  recognized  about  individual 
tastes  in  transportation— if  a  person  can 
afford  an  automobUe.  he  wUl  buy  one 
and  use  it.  Transit's  performance  is  poor 
primarily  because  none  of  the  currently 
available  options  comes  close  to  match- 
ing the  automobile's  comfort,  privacy, 
and  convenience.  Until  we  develop  those 
options,  transit  wiU  continue  to  attract 
Its    abysmally    low    market    share    of 

rldership.  . , 

We  have  some  rather  serious  problems 
with  our  R.  &  D.  efforts,  but  they  pale 
In  comparison  to  the  problem  of  trying 
to  find  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  cost- 
effective    transit    to    fund    each    year. 
UMTA's    R.    b   D.    program    does    lack 
something  in  coherence  and  focus.  Mr. 
Herringer,   administrator   of   UMTA,   I 
think,  recognizes  this  fact  and  is  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  do  something  about 
it  Maybe  UMTA  has  not  accomplished 
any  miracles,  but  there  is  no  satisfaction 
to  be  had  in  reducing  our  commitment 
to  transit  R.  ti  D.  We  ought  to  be  seek- 
ing ways  to  beef  up  that  commitment. 
Unless  this  R-  &  D.  effort  succeeds,  the 
goal  of  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem will  remain  an  impossible  dream. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
SEC  304.  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  for  Incentive  grants 
for  mandatory  seat  belt  legislation  nor  for 
Drocrams   the  obligations  for  which   are  In 
excess  of  $100,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1975  for 
•State  and  Community  Highway  Safety    and 
••Highway-Related  Safety  Grants". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    HABSHA 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  -ead  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Haksha:  Page 
23.  beginning  on  line  19.  strike  out  "for  In- 
centive grants  for  mandatory  seat  belt  legls- 
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latlon  nor  for  programs"  and  o  i  lines  20  and 
21.  strike  out  "$100,000,000'  and  insert 
••$132,000,000." 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chaim  an,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  reinstate 
the  $32  million  in  requested  funding  for 
the  incentive  grants  provision  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973.  The  purpose 
of  such  incentive  grants  is  »  encourage 
the  States  to  adopt  safety  1  elt  use  laws. 
States  which  do  so  woul<  bo  eligible, 
assuming  funds  were  availa  ble,  for  up  to 
a  25-percent  bonus  over  the  moneys  nor- 
mally apportioned  to  then  for  section 
402  highway  safety  programs. 

I  was  the  original  sponsc  r  of  this  pro- 
posal in  the  Committee  on  >ublic  Works. 
I  did  so  because  of  the  overwhelmmg 
evidence  indicating  the  wc  rth  and  need 
of  safety  belts  as  a  means  ( if  saving  lives 
and  preventing  crippling  njuries  when 
traffic  mishaps  occur. 

In  Australia,  where  sa  :ety  belt  use 
laws  have  been  on  the  boo  ts  for  2  years, 
fatality  reductions  on  th^  order  of  25 
percent  have  been  achiefed;   crippling 
injuries  of  the  type  that  permanently 
disable  and  disfigure,  hav8  been  reduced 
by  35  percent.  If  we  can  aichieve  similar 
res\Uts  in  this  country  thrbugh  the  adop- 
tion of  such  laws,  that  is  il  all  the  States 
adopt  and  enforce  safety  h  elt  use.  studies 
indicate    that    fatality    deductions    of 
10  000  or  more  can  be  achieved  annually. 
Over    100,000   serious   in  uries   can  be 
prevented.  ^         ,   . 

Over  the  next  decade  ihis  translates 
i»to  100,000  lives  saved  and  a  million 
serious  injuries  prevened.  In  other 
words,  we  wUl  be  saving  over  twice  the 
number  of  lives  and  preventing  twice  the 
number  of  injuries  that  t  lis  Nation  sus- 
tained during  the  course  of  our  10-year 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  ,  „^  „„„  , 
And  it  is  worth  noting  that  25,000  of 
those  whose  lives  will  b  saved  will  be 
children.  A  quarter  mil  ion  will  avoid 
crippling  injuries.  ^  ,  k» 

If  we  achieve  these  re  suits,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  can,  the  societal  damages  which 
we  will  avoid  will  be  asti  onomical.  Esti- 
mates vary,  but  we  cari  conservatively 
forecast  saving  of  upwaxjd  of  $50  billion 
during  this  period.  And  tjiat  figure  could 
easily  be  doubled. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
shares  my  optimism  in  this  regard.  Ad- 
ministrator James  Gre^ry  is  most  en- 
thusiastic about  the  inc^itives  grant  ap- 
proach contained  in  thfe  1973  Highway 
Safety  Act.  He  beiieves  It  wiU  be  a  con- 
structive stimulus  to  thfe  States  in  mo- 
tivating them  to  adopd  safety  belt  use 
laws  In  fact,  a  presentaiion  was  recently 
made  to  Puerto  Rico  as  ^he  first  State  to 
become  eligible  for  suchja  grant. 

It  seems  to  me  that  offering  incentives 
to  States  to  encourage  them  to  take  posi- 
tive action  is  far  more^  preferable  than 
mandating  such  actionl  on  the  Federal 
level — as  we  have  done  \n  the  case  of  in- 
terlock and  sequential  warning  devices. 
Incentive  requiremehts  encourage 
"States  rights"  and  th 
eral  responsibilities 

I  realize  that  opposi 
use  laws  exists.  Much  o: 
ters  aroimd  the  fedei^    .        . 
quirement  that  all  net?  automobiles  be 
equipped   with   interlock   and   nuisance 
buzzers  aimed  at  compelling  seat  belt  us- 
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age.  Personally,  I  do  not  approve  of  this 
"back  door"  approach  to  highway  safety. 
In  fact,  as  I  see  it.  once  safety  belt  use 
laws  are  on  the  books,  there  will  be  no 
further  need  for  interlocks.]  In  other 
words  we  can  safely  abandon  ithe  objec- 
tionable interlock  and  buzzer  Systems. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  fctroduced, 
and  the  Committee  on  Publii  Works  is 
considering,  a  bill,  H.R.  13499,  which 
would  end  the  requirement  fox  interlocks 
on  vehicles  sold  in  States  which  have 
become  eligible  for  safety  belt  incentive 
awards.  This  seems  to  me  a  constructive 
and  realistic  approach.  1 

Over  the  next  decade,  wl^en  passive 
restraints,  such  as  the  airbagj  are  gradu- 
ally replacing  older  modes,  safety  belts 
offer  the  best,  indeed  the  only  means  for 
achieving  wholesale  reductio 
ities  postcrash  or  loss  of  co 
tor  vehicles. 

But  we  cannot  hope  to  ach 
ductions  unless  the  $32  milli 
fund  the  incentive  grants 
encourage  States  to  adopt  safety  belt  use 
laws  is  restored.  I 

If  you  agree  with  me  that  saving 
100,000  American  lives  is  a  worthwhile 
objective,  I  urge  that  you  support  my 
amendment;  $32  million  is  al  small  price 
to  pay  for  such  a  promising  program. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  i  Ohio  (Mr 
Harsha). 

Mr.   Chairman,  it  is  wl' 
luctance  that  I  oppose  my 
leader  from  the  Commiti 
Works,  but  as  a  member  o: 
portation    Subcommittee, 
as  author  of  two  of  the  s 
ments  which  are  now  in 
highway    law,    I    can    cer 
to  the  accuracy  of  his  stat 
of  seatbelts  being  very  vain 
lives.  In  fact,  anybody  who 
a  seatbelt  is  absolutely  fool 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ' 
free  people  have  a  right 
think  that  we  certainly  m 
informing  and  educating  the  public  as  to 
the  importance  of  seatbelts,  but  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  manjdate,  to  force 
by  law.  a  person  to  wear  a  seatbelt  is,  in 
effect,  to  say,  "We  know  what  is  good  for 
you."  I  believe  this  does  violence  to  our 
individual   liberties.    If   We   start   this, 
where  will  it  stop? 

We  are  told  that  manjj  lives  can  be 
saved,  and  they  can  be.  pn  the  other 
hand,  there  are  250,000  pfcople  who  die 
prematurely  each  year  from  smoking,  so 
should  we  provide  incentives  to  make 
smoking  illegal?  There  ire  15  million 
people  who  are  20  percent  overweight, 
and  this  takes  7.5  years  from  each  of 
their  lives.  That  adds  up  to  1.6  million 
lifetimes.  Should  we  make  it  illegal  to 
consume  over  3.000  calorie^s  a  day?  There 
are  28.000  people  who  die  each  year  from 
alcohol,  we  are  told.  Should  we  make  it 
illegal  to  drink? 

Now  I  imderstand  the^  is  scientific 
evidence  that  by  taking  ati  aspirin  a  day 
we  can  reduce  heart  attafks.  Should  we 
make  it  mandatory  for 
to  take  one  aspirin  a  day? 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
all  of  these  questions  is 
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we  have  no  right  to  psiss  a  law  or  en- 
courage the  passage  of  a  law  which  forces 
a  free  people  to  do  what  we  think  is  good 
for  them.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  certainly  concur  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  my  good  and  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
would  be  sponsoring  this  amendment. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  elucidate  upon  just  what  this  $32 
million  is  for  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  wants  to  put  back  in  the  bill.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  $32  million 
is  going  to  be  used  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  lobby  State  legisla- 
tors to  pass  a  law  making  it  illegal  for 
me  not  to  wear  a  seatbelt. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. However,  I  would  not  want  to  speak 
for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  manda- 
tory section.  It  does  not  impose  any  re- 
sponsibility on  the  States  whatsoever. 
They  have  the  option  of  enacting  manda- 
tory seatbelt  laws  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  That  is  right.  But  this 
amendment  says:  If  you,  Mr.  State,  pass 
a  law  saying  that  our  people  in  the  State 
must  wear  seatbelts,  then  you  get  these 
Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  in  the  well  en- 
lighten me  on  one  point?  He  is  a  member 
of  the  committee.  He  was  present  when 
this  committee  adopted  this  amendment 
in  committee.  I  offered  it  there,  and  he 
did  not  vote  against  it.  In  fact,  there  was 
not  one  single  vote  against  it  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  That  is  exactly  right. 
That  occurred  over  a  year  ago,  and  as 
a  freshman  Member,  I  am  leai*ning. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  goes  like 
this: 

A  wise  man  changes  hi£  mind;  a  fool  never 
does. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion. Does  the  gentleman  think  we  are 
already  sharing  enough  revenue  now 
with  the  States  without  sticking  $32  mil- 
lion more  into  this  bill?  If  we  are  going 
to  share  more  revenue  with  the  States, 
let  us  do  it  (H)enly  and  above  board,  and 
without  seatbelts. 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  think  the 
$32  million  issue  is  an  Important  issue, 
but  I  think  the  fundamental  issue  of  our 
individual  freedoms  and  our  Individual 
liberties  is  a  much  more  significant  issue 
than  the  $32  million. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  net  effect  of  denying  this  amend- 
ment is  to  resort  to  just  the  very  tiling 
that  the  gentleman  objects  to.  Then  we 
are  saddled  with  this  mandate  of  inter- 
lock and  sequential  warning  devices. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  There  is  no  relation- 
ship between  the  two,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  There  certainly  Is.  If 
we  can  get  mandatory  use  seatbelt  laws, 
then  we  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Your  amendmejit  un- 
fortunately does  not  affect  the  interlock 
or  warning  devices  in  any  way. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong 
this  debate  any  more.  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers understand  what  is  at  issue  here, 
but  I  wish  to  express  the  opposition  of 
the  subcommittee  to  the  amendment. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  prohibits  the  use 
of  funds  to  provide  incentive  grants  to 
States  for  enacting  legislation  which 
would  make  the  use  of  seatbelts  man- 
datory. 

The  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  would  delete  that  prohibition, 
and  thereby  allow  the  expenditure  of  $32 
million  to  encourage  States  to  require 
that  seatbelts  be  worn. 

I,  as  anyone  well  knows,  think  seat- 
belts  are  good.  I  wear  them  and  I  feel 
safer  with  the  belts  on,  but  I  still  oppose 
the  amendment  because  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  Justify  the  expenditure  of  $32 
million  just  to  encourage  the  State  legis- 
latures to  do  their  job.  If  mandatory  seat- 
belt  legislation  is  so  vital  and  so  import- 
ant, then  the  State  legislatures  should 
not  need  any  encouragement  to  enact 
such  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment to  add  $32  million  for  grants  to 
encourage  mandatory  State  seatbelt 
legislation  be  defeated. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  . 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
seen  some  bad  amendments  in  my  time, 
but  I  do  not  tiiink  I  have  ever  seen  any 
amendment  as  bad  as  this  one.  I  think 
this  approach,  to  try  to  bribe  the  State 
legislatures  into  doing  something  they 
otherwise  would  not  do,  is  all  wrong.  I 
believe  that  this  is  such  a  waste  of  Gov- 
ernment money  that  if  all  we  were  inter- 
ested in  wei'j;  wasting  money,  this  prop- 
osition does  not  even  get  a  high  priority 
in  that  respect. 

I  just  do  not  believe  the  House  wants 
to  start  this  kind  of  precedent  of  pro- 
viding lobbying  money  to  try  to  get  the 
States  to  pass  this  kind  of  law.  I  just 
cannot   believe   if   the   Members   really 


understand  what  Is  Involved  that  they 
could  possibly  support  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman has  brought  up  a  suggestion  that; 
if  we  do  not  follow  his  approach  we  will 
have  to  resort  to  the  mandatory  hook-up 
of  seatbelts  to  the  ignition,  the  so-called 
interlock  system,  which  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  by  regulation  re- 
quired every  car  coming  out  of  Detroit  to 
have. 

I  had  the  experience  a  number  of  weeks 
ago  of  returning  to  my  district  and  rent- 
ing a  1974  Hertz  rental  car  with  the 
seatbelt  hooked  up  to  the  ignition.  I 
understand  that  Hertz  has  now  ripped 
out  all  such  interlock  systems  in  their 
rental  cars  rather  than  risk  the  custo- 
mers doing  so  which  many  were  so  doing. 
But  I  had  the  experience  of  spending  all 
week  long  fighting  this  contraption.  I  was 
having  to  move  the  automobile  from  one 
motel  room  to  another,  being  at  a  politi- 
cal convention,  and  when  I  moved  the 
car  only  10  feet  I  had  to  completely  hook 
up  the  shoulder  strap  and  the  seatbelt 
strap,  and  it  almost  ran  me  out  of  my 
mind.  Before  the  weekend  was  over  I 
did  figure  out  a  way  to  beat  the  system 
by  rolling  down  the  window  and  starting 
the  car  from  without  and  then  getting 
into  the  car. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  do  not  need  more  silly 
rules  and  regulations.  I  am  surprised  at 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio — and  I  will 
yield  to  him  in  a  minute  since  I  men- 
tioned his  name — offering  this  amend- 
ment. Think  what  we  are  doing  here.  This 
is  an  issue  upon  which  all  conservatives 
and  liberals  should  agree. 

I  happen  to  be  an  airplane  pilot.  I 
agree  with  all  the  information  and  the 
facts  and  statistics  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  I  realize  the  value  and 
the  safety  in  a  seatbelt.  As  a  pilot,  I  auto- 
matically fasten  my  :«^tbelt;  but  it  is 
altogether  a  different  issue  when  we  are 
asked  to  make  it  a  crime  for  me  not  to 
wear  a  seatbelt.  Since  when  do  the  Ameri- 
can people  need  "big  brother"  to  say  that 
it  shall  be  a  crime  if  they  do  not  take 
these  steps  to  protect  themselves?  This 
is  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  try- 
ing to  do  here.  He  is  asking  us  to  spend 
$32  million  of  money  that  we  do  not  ha:ve 
to  go  back  to  the  State  legislators  and 
ask  them  to  pass  a  law,  to  bribe  them  to 
pass  a  law  making  it  a  crime  for  us  not 
to  protect  ourselves.  My  God,  how  far 
have  we  gone? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  interlock  system.  This  will 
enable  legislation  to  do  away  with  the 
interlock  system. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  we  should  immediately  pass  a 
law  repealing  this  silly  regulation  requir- 
ing all  cars  coming  out  of  Detroit  to  have 
an  Interlock  system,  which  incidentally 
costs  the  consumer  a  considerable  sum. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Has  the  gentleman  got 
a  bill  in  to  do  that? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Yes,  I  have,  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  pass  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  have,  too.  to  do  that 
very  thing. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  us  pass  It  then. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  The  point  the  gentle- 
man is  missing  is  that  the  use  of  the 
seatbelts  does  not  involve  only  the  user 
himself.  It  involves  the  safety  of  every- 
one on  the  highway. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  refuse  to  yield  further. 
I  disagree  with  the  gentleman.  This  i« 
not  lllce  passing  a  law  to  make  it  Illegal 
to  drive  an  automobile  while  drunk, 
which  endangers  other  people.  It  is  not 
like  driving  an  automobile  under  the  in- 
fluence of  narcotics.  There  again,  we  en- 
danger someone  else ;  but  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  seeks  to  ef- 
fect an  Intrusion  of  a  personal  right  of 
free  choice  of  the  individual  and  I  can- 
not think  of  any  more  horrible  -was  to 
waste  $32  million. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  It  is  not  any  more  an 
intrusion  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
than  it  was  to  pass  the  mandatory  re- 
quirement for  motorcyclists  to  use  hel- 
mets. That  has  been  done.  That  was  for 
the  protection  of  all  users  of  the  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes.  it  was  a  result  of 
Federal  action.  It  has  been  adopted  in 
26  States  and  it  has  been  fiurther  upheld 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It  involves 
not  only  the  protection  of  the  user  but 
the  rights  of  society  as  well. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  particularly 
care  what  happens  to  this  amendment; 
but  I  do  think  there  should  be  a  little 
more  fact  laid  on  the  table  here  and  some 
of  the  statements  made  here  have  not 
been  facts. 

In  the  first  place.  I  happen  to  chair 
the    subcommittee    having    jurisdiction 
over  autos  and  if  we  had  the  time  we 
might  be  able  to  hear  some  of  the  bills 
introduced  dealing  with  the  correction  of 
the  mistake  which  was  forced  upon  the 
the  Department  of  Transportation  by  the 
White  House  after  a  visit  by  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  the  2d,  who  was  the  principal  ad- 
vocate of  the  present  contraption  known 
as  the  interlock,  probably  the  least  desir- 
able of  all  the  alternatives  then  being 
proposed,  certainly  not  desirable  as  the 
device  being  advocated  then  by  General 
Motors  for  a  passive  restraint  system. 
We  talk  about  free  choice  and  the  im- 
pact it  has  upon  us.  I  want  some  free 
choice.  I  do  not  want  to  continue  the 
rapid  escalation  of  insurance  costs  be- 
cause of  persons  who  are  irresponsible 
and  fail  to  hook  their  seatbelts,  which 
incidentally  are  requiied  to  be  in  the 
automobiles  by  law. 

We  started  back  in  the  fifties  imposing 
mandatory  safety  features  in  automobiles 
and  if  we  had  not  done  so,  we  would  not 
have  the  safety  in  the  automobiles  that 
we  do  today. 

Granted,  there  have  been  mistakes.  We 
delegated  to  the  agencies  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  the  best  systems 
nither  than  legislatively  mandating 
rpcciflc  systems.  But,  the  fact  is  that 
there  Is  a  lot  more  noise  being  made  over 
the  interlock,  and  I  am  not — and  I  em- 
phasize that  again— an  advocate  of  the 
interlock.  But.  over  at  the  Department 
of  Transportation  they  have  had  less 
than  600  letters  of  complaint. 


The  Members  may  excliaim,  "ah"  all 
they  want  to,  but  if  any  Member  can 
show  a  different  number,  I  wiU  be  willing 
to  correct  this  record.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  stepping  into  this  well  and  mis- 
leading my  colleagues.  I  h^ve  not  done  it 
in  this  instance,  nor  have  %  done  it  at  any 
time  in  my  more  than  aj  quarter  cen- 
tury of  legislating. 

The  fact  is  that  we  ha'  e  alternatives 
even  today  to  the  interUck.  They  can 
have  a  passive  restraint  s|rstem  to  meet 
requirements.  Now,  in  legislation  coming 
out  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  we  are  going  to  re- 
quire that  there  be  a  modification  to 
permit  a  sequential  signal  system  not 
tied  to  the  present  ignitiob  as  an  inter- 
mediate step.  There  are  «Dme  engineer- 
ing problems.  The  cars  hi  ve  been  modi- 
fied, the  electrical  systens  have  been 
modified,  and  I  have  be«Q  told  by  this 
great  automobile  industry  that  they  have 
difficulty  in  effecting  char  ges  within  the 
automobile. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Cha|mian.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairiiian,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Ch^man.  I  was 
wondering  what  would  be  the  approxi- 
mate cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  passive 
system.  It  is  my  information  that  the 
average  cost  of  the  inteijlock  system  to 
the  consumer — and  of  cf)urse  the  con- 
siuner  is  the  one  who  pnys  the  cost — is 
on  the  average  between  $30  and  $90. 1  am 
wondering  what  would  be  the  cost  of  the 
passive  system  of  which  the  gentleman 
speaks.  I 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  my  present  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  much  greater  ini- 
tially than  the  cost  of  ihe  interlock.  I 
think  it  would  be  far  le«s  frustrating — 
far  less  frustrating,  and  provide  a  far 
greater  degree  of  securit:A  particularly  in 
the  high  speed  accidents,  than  is 
achieved  through  the  interlock  system. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Coairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  1 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Cfiairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  O^io. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Cliairman,  no  one 
more  than  I  could  be  $aore  concerned 
about  preserving  the  pe^onal  freedoms 
that  all  of  us  enjoy.  ' 

But  the  question  is  not  one  solely  of 
personal  liberty  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  suggests. 

There  is  solid  foimdatlon  in  both  case 
law  and  in  the  philosopihical  underpin- 
nings of  our  system  of  government  for 
legislative  action  that  acquires  individ- 
uals to  conform  to  a  standard  of  conduct 
that  is  substantially  beneficial  to  the  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

What  we  are  concerned  about  in  pro- 
moting the  acceptance  of  safety  belt  use 
legislation  by  providing  incentive  grants 
is  the  safety  and  health  and  welfare  ot 
all  of  the  people  who  prive  or  ride  hi 
motor  vehicles  on  our  streets  and  high- 
ways. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show 
that  \ise  of  belt  restraints  protects  not 
only  the  individual  lifaig  them,  but 
others  aiound  him — is^  his  vehicle,  in 
other  vehicles,  and  othets  using  the  pub- 


lic    pathways — including     pedestrians, 
bicyclists,  and  motorcyclists.] 

Who  is  it  that  benefits  from  the  use  of 
safety  belts,  when  such  restraint  en- 
ables a  driver  to  stay  at  the  Controls  un- 
der extreme  circumstances  so  that  he 
can  maneuver  his  vehicle  to  ajvoid  hitting 
another  car.  or  a  pedestrian? 

Who  is  it  that  benefits  frbm  belt  use 
when  such  restraint  keeps  one  occupant 
of  a  car  from  crashing  into  another  in 
an  accident,  thus  preventing  serious  in- 
jury or  even  death  to  one  or  both? 

No  one  can  argue  against  t  he  fact  that 
belt  use  protects  both  the  wearer,  and 
others  too. 

In  law  today  the  closest  analogy  we 
have  are  the  laws  in  46  States  requiring 
motorcyclists  to  use  safety  helmets. 

These  laws  have  been  appealed  to  the 
highest  courts  in  26  States,  and  upheld 
in  all  but  one.  There  have  been  six  cases 
that  have  gone  to  the  U.S.  Simreme  Court 
and  in  each  the  State  lawte  have  been 
upheld.  I 

If  one  argues  that  an  individual  does 
have  the  right  to  determine  for  himself 
whether  or  not  he  shall  uie  safety  re- 
straints, then  he  is  asking  jus  to  believe 
that  even  when  the  consequences  of  non- 
use  may  be  death,  or  serious^  and  perhaps 
permanent  injury  to  others  )on  the  road- 
ways, those  other  people  afe  devoid  of 
any  right  to  be  protected.  (He  is  asking 
us  to  accept  the  fallacy  thaft  "only  I  am 
involved,  therefore  the  ctolce  is  only 
mine." 

We  must  also  consider  ttiat  not  only 
are  we  talking  about  peoile  and  their 
personal  injuries  or  deaths,  but  we  are 
talking  about  all  of  the  jother  conse- 
quences of  accidents  and  in  juries. 

Does  not  the  public  hav;  an  Interest 
in  keeping  to  a  minimum  t  tie  very  large 
drain  on  public  resources  tl  lat  follow  ac- 
cidents, and  the  economic  ir  ipact  on  each 
of  our  citizens? 

In  Simon  against  Sargent,  ^^ich  was 
affirmed  by  the  U.S.  Suprsme  Court  in 
1972,  the  Federal  District  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts wrote : 

"(T)he  pubUc  has  an  Inter*  st  In  minimiz- 
ing the  resources  directly  Involved.  From  the 
moment  of  Injtiry,  society  picks  the  person 
up  off  the  highw»y;  deUvers  hJm  to  a  munici- 
pal hospital  and  municipal  d<Ktors;  provides 
him  with  unemployment  compensation  U, 
after  recovery  he  cannot  replace  his  lost  Job, 
and,  if  the  Injury  causes  permanent  dls- 
abUlty,  may  assume  the  responsibility  for 
his  and  his  family'  subsistence.  We  do  not 
understand  a  state  of  mind  that  permits 
plaintiff  to  think  that  only  he  himself  Is 
concerned." — Simon  v.  Sargeit,  346  F.  Supp. 
277,  279  (D.  Mass.  1972) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  kre  only  two 
methods  available  to  us  for  increasing 
safety  belt  use.  One  is  suAsion,  and  the 
other  is  compulsion. 

We  all  know  that  effonts  during  the 
past  decade  to  induce  voluntary  use  of 
safety  belts  have  failed.  We  all  know 
that  in  Austraha  where  aafety  belt  use 
laws  sure  in  existence,  use] has  increased 
to  85  percent  and  more,  and  deaths  have 
been  reduced  20-25  percent  and  serious 
injuries  even  more.  i 

Universal  safety  belt  us4  in  the  United 
States  could  be  expected  to  save  10  to 
15.000  Uves  a  year  out  ot  the  approxi- 
mate 35.000  motor  vehicle  occupants  that 
are  killed.  And  prevent  pr  reduce  the 
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seriousness  of  as  many  as  two  million 
injuries. 

The  States  need  the  incentive  grant 
funds  that  DOT  has  requested.  And  those 
fimds  can  be  used  for  any  safety  pro- 
gram, so  that  by  approving  them  Con- 
gress can  get  double  it's  money's  worth. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand the  theory  that  if  one  does  not 
have  a  seat  belt  on,  he  might  not  be  able 
to  control  the  car  as  well,  but  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion, I  searched  for  the  hard  evidence  to 
substantiate  that,  and  I  know  of  none. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  does  know  of 
any,  I  would  be  happy  to  hear  him  cite 
chapter  and  verse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  reaid. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  315.  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  the  obligations  for 
which  are  in  excess  of  $250,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1975  for  "Highway  Safety  Construction 
Programs". 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     MR.    WBIGHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mi-.  Wright:  On 
page.  26.  strike  Hues  19  through  23,  inclu- 
sive. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  simply  strike  section 
315.  which  for  the  very  first  time,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  would  impose  a 
spending  limitation  upon  highway  con- 
struction money  which  comes  out  of  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

Not  only  is  it  a  bad  precedent,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  place  a  congressional  impound- 
ment on  the  highway  trust  fund  moneys, 
but  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  the  vei-y 
worst  place  to  do  it  because  this  limita- 
tion would  reduce  by  a  very  substantial 
amount  the  moneys  that  are  available  in 
the  authorization  for  contract  authority 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  high- 
way safety  consti-uction  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  put  the  im- 
portance of  this  into  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
at  a  later  time.  First,  I  wish  to  explain 
what  my  amendment  provides. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  understand  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  agrees  to 
the  amendment,  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity Member  agrees  to  the  amendment. 
I  was  just  trying  to  save  some  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chahman.  If  that 
is  the  gentleman's  understanding,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  on  this  side  ac- 
cept the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mi-.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    BIAGGI 

Ml-.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biaggi:  Page  26 
under  title  III,  general  provisions,  add  a  new 
section:  316. 

'-None  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  of 
passenger  rail  or  subway  cars,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  motor  buses  or  for  the  construction 
of  related  facilities  unless  such  cars,  buses 
and  facilities  are  designed  to  meet  the  mass 
transportation  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
haiidlcapped." 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  to  reaffirm  our 
national  policy  that  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  have  the  same  rights  as 
other  persons  to  utilize  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  services.  When  this 
policy  was  first  enunciated  in  my 
amendment  to  the  1970  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act,  it  has 
hailed  as  the  emancipation  proclamation 
for  the  handicapped. 

Heretofore,  handicapped  Americans 
were  relegated  to  separate  and  unequal 
transit  systems — systems  that  were  very 
costly  not  only  to  the  Government,  but 
also  to  the  individual  user,  my  1970 
amendment  sought  to  require  the  design 
and  construction  of  all  new  mass  transit 
systems,  equipment,  and  facilities  be 
totally  accessible  to  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped. 

Sadly,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  continued  its  separate  systems 
program  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
under  fancy  sounding  names  such  as 
"Dial-A-Ride."  These  programs  serve 
relatively  few  handicapped  at  a  very  high 
price. 

The  vast  majority  of  handicapped  and 
elderly  people — including  those  in  wheel- 
chairs—could be  served  through  the 
general  transportation  system  for  little 
or  no  additional  cost.  Why  then  does 
the  Department  continue  to  subsidize 
buses  and  mass  transit  systems  that  can- 
not be  used  by  the  handicapped?  I  really 
would  like  to  know,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  straight  answer  from  the 
administration  on  this. 

Why,  I  ask  you,  did  the  Department 
fight  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  rapid 
transit  plans  to  make  its  bus  system  ac- 
cessible to  the  handicapped  In  wheel- 
chairs? The  new  subway  system  there 
was  built  without  barriers,  and  the  buses 
v/ould  form  an  Integral  part  of  the  mass 
transit  system.  If  the  buses  were  inac- 
cessible, the  handicapped  would  be  un- 
able to  reach  the  subways. 

The  local  agency  was  for  it;  the  hand- 
icapped were  for  It;  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  opposed  it  saying 
it  was  an  unnecessary  expenditure.  Yet 
the  cost  of  providing  lifts  in  the  buses  to 
make  them  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped was  far  less  than  establishing  a 
'T>ial-A-Ride"  system  for  all  the  handi- 
capped in  the  Bay  area. 

Mr.  Chau-man,  what  is  happening  here 
is  out  and  out  discrimination.  If  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  allowed  to 
continue  on  its  present  route,  the  elderly 


and  the  handicapped  will  be  denied  ac- 
cess to  mass  transit  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Hundreds  of  buses  that  are  inacces- 
sible to  the  handicapp>ed  are  rolling  of 
the  assembly  lines.  Yet  collecting  dust  on 
the  Department's  drawing  boards  is  r. 
bus  design  that  could  be  mass  produced 
for  virtually  the  same  cost  and  be  fuUr 
accessible  to  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped as  well  as  to  the  general  public. 

I  want  to  see  steps  in  buses  elimi- 
nated— and  they  can  be.  I  want  to  see 
escalators  and  elevators  instead  of  stair- 
ways— and  they  can  be  put  in. 

I  want  to  see  gates  instead  of  tum- 
styles — and  we  can  have  them.  I  want 
to  see  mass  transportation  for  all  Ameri- 
cans— and  we  can  have  it. 

Yes,  mass  transportation  for  every 
American  even  If  he  Is  elderly  or  on 
crutches  or  missing  an  arm  or  using  a 
wheelchair.  The  cost  is  Uttle,  Only  the 
determination  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion in  mass  transportation  Is  needed. 
My  amendment,  today,  will  put  a  stou 
to  future  expenditures  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  equipment 
and  facilities  that  are  inaccessible  to  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped.  We  cannot 
continue  to  abide  by  the  doctrine  of  seo- 
arate  and  unequal  facilities.  I  urge  mv 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
and  put  meaning  to  the  words  of  the  na- 
tional poUcy  for  the  handicapped  we 
enunciated  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California.  '""' 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
fMr.  Biaggi)  for  pix)Viding  us  with  this 
fine  amendment.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely 
essential.  I  do  think  it  is  a  part  of  the 
existing  law:  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the 
law.  This  certainly  would  be  very  hrtpful 
if  we  had  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BuGGi)  Is  a  very  good  amendment 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  it  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    BROWN   OF  OHIO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio : 
page  26,  after  line  23,  insert  a  new  section 
to  read: 

"Sec.  316.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  for  the  purposes  of  State  and  Com- 
munity Highway  Safety  shall  be  avaUable 
to  any  state  or  Jurisdiction  which  falls  to 
enforce  the  National  Maximum  Speed  Limit' 
(Public  Law  93-239) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mi-.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  bonuses  which  we  have 
achieved  in  this  country  as  a  result  of 
the  effort  to  save  fuel  by  reducing  the 
speed  limit  is  the  saving  of  lives.  In  that 
connection,  I  would  like  to  read  some 
statistics  for  the  Members. 
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The    deaths    occurring    In    January 
1974,  as  opposed  to  those  In  Jstfiuary 
1973'  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  were 
cut  in  half;  in  New  Jersey  there  were 
A2  percent  fewer  highway  killings;   in 
New  York  State  the  reduction  was  36 
percent;   in  Florida  it  was  25  percent; 
and  nationwide  it  was  some  23  percent. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  item  in 
the  Washington  Star-News  yesterday  in- 
'  dicated  that  throughout  the  country  we 
are  not  observing  the  nationally  man- 
dated speed  limit.  The  American  Auto- 
mobUe  Association  set  up  its  own  speed 
trap  with  radar  on  a  Texas  highway 
yesterday  and  found  that  62  percent  of 
the    vehicles    that    zoomed    past   were 
traveling  in  excess  of  the  55-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit.  The  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  said  that  76  percent 
of  the  295  female  drivers  and  58  percent 
of  the  1,171  male  drivers  checked  ex- 
ceeded the  limit.  The  average  speed  for 
all  motorists  was  57   miles  per  hour. 
Better    than    two-thirds    of    the    auto- 
mobiles clocked  were  speeding. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  rate  of 
highway  deaths  per  100,000  miles  of 
motor  travel  has  dropped  to  the  lowest 
level  since  the  year  1933.  If  PubUc  Law 
93-239  helped  achieve  that,  it  surely  is 
one  of  the  most  commendable  accom- 
plishments of  this  Congress.  I  call  on 
you  to  reaffirm  that  action  by  voting 
for  my  right-to-life  amendment  for  the 
American  motorist. 

If  we  allow  motorists  throughout  tne 
country  to  increase  theh-  speed  gradually, 
now  that  we  seem  not  to  have  as  much 
of  a  crisis  in  the  fuel  field  as  we  had  a 
few  months  ago,  we  are  Ukely  to  be  in- 
creasing, along  with  that,  the  number 
of  people  who  will  die  on  the  highways. 
I  guess  what  I  ought  to  do  is  wish  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year 
to  those  people  who  will  not  be  around 
at  the  end  of  this  year  because  that 
speed  limit  is   creeping  up.  And  it  is 
creeping  up  because  apparently  it  is  not 
being  enforced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
am^tdment  is  to  say  that  the  other 
methods  of  bringing  about  safety,  for 
instance,  driver  education,  will  not  be 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
long  as  State  and  local  authorities  fail 
to  enforce  what  we  mandated  as  a  na- 
tional maximum  speed  limit  of  55  miles 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  save 
lives  by  this  approach,  because  my  guess 
Is  that  State  and  local  governments 
would  like  to  have  the  additional  funds 
to  finance  safety  programs  In  other  fields. 
If  they  want  to  finance  those  safety  pro- 
grams, I  say  that  we  should  give  them 
the  money  only  if  they  enforce  one  of 
the  best  safety  programs  that  we  have 
provided  in  this  Congress  over  the  past 
few  years,  and  that  is  the  55-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  grant  Federal 
funds  to  States  for  "driver  education" 
and  such  purposes,  in  those  States  that 
flout  the  greatest  highway  safety  meas- 
ure ever  enacted. 

What  could  these  States  possibly  teach 
student  drivers  that  could  overcome  the 
horrible  example  of  unrestrained  viola- 
tions of  a  highway  safety  law  that  is  at 
once  the  most  effective  measure  for  con- 
serving motor  fuel  and  human  life? 


The  easing  of  the  fuel  crisis  has  seen 
motorists  eke  their  speedometers  up 
over  the  55  mile-per-hour  restraint,  and 
now.  aU  too  often,  even  •ver  the  old 
limits,  with  prodigal  implicsitions  for  our 
petroleum  resources,  but  fajr,  far  worse, 
the  most  evil  and  disastrous!  implications 
for  those  tens  of  thousands  bf  people  for 
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whom  a  sane  highway  spfted  law  had 
offered  a  reprieve  from  Execution  by 
automobile. 

What  a  mockery  it  is  if 
appropriate  money  for  the 
poses  of  promoting  safety 
State  agencies  that  are  a 
tacit  conspiracy  to  do  not 
the  reescalation  of  this  m 
hem  on  the  highways. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Cha 
opposition  to  the  amendm 
This  amendment  does 
law  is  that  the  55-mile- 
Umit  must  be  observed 
law.  Every  State  in  the  Ulnion  is  going 
to  say,  "Why,  we  have  oui|  law  enforce- 
ment officers  out  and  they  I  are  enforcing 
the  law 

I  will  say  to  the  Mem 
very  difficult  to  enforce  t 
been  getting  mail  from 
about  the  enforcement  of 
State.  You  cannot  enforc 
nobody  pays  any  attentio 
how  many  highway  patr 
on  the  highways,  if  peopi 
interested  in  the  55-mile' , 
limit,  the  patrolmen  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  effectively  enforcel  the  law. 

On  the  big  freeways  which  we  have  in 
every  State,  with  automdbiles  that  can 
easily  go  65  or  70  miled  an  hour,  the 
temptation  is  too  great  to  go  faster  than 
the  law  permits.  J 

I  do  not  think  this  will  do  anythmg  one 
way  or  the  other.  I 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  ViU  U^e  genUe- 
man  yield?  j     ,  .   . 

Mr.  McFALL.  Let  me  finish  my  state' 
ment  first.  . 

I  think  what  we  ha\^  before  us  is 
something  we  ought  to  lo*k  at  very  care 
fully.  Probably,  we  have  i  situation  here 
now  where  everybody  hps  automobiles 
that  will  go  at  least  65  ito  70  mUes  an 
hour  on  these  big  freewasjs,  and  they  just 
do  not  see  the  need  for  lurtaUing  then- 
speed  to  55. 

Even  though  I  agree  i  ith  the  gentle- 
man that  it  will  reduce  the  niunber  of 
Uves  lost  and  that  it  has  conserved  fuel. 
I  still  believe  that  to  req  lire  State  high- 
way traffic  patrolmen  to  stop  everybody 
going  over  55  miles  an  ho  or  in  the  United 
States  today  will  mean  Uiat  you  will  need 
iiifinitely  more  law  enforcement  officers. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr  McFALL.  I  yield  ti  1  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  What  this 
amendment  does  is  to  si  ly  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  can  lay  that  you  do 
not  get  the  money  imles  5  you  have  a  law 
enforcement  program  ai  d  it  is  operative. 
It  seems  to  me  it  puts  tl  le  Secretary  in  a 
good  position  to  encour  ige  law  enforce- 
ment, and  it  vrill  also  h  ;lp  the  States  to 
decide  on  their  own  thit  maybe  this  Is 
a  pretty  good  safety  pre  gram,  as  good  as 
the  driver  education  program  is. 

I  recognize  that  in  many  States — and 
perhaps  the  gentleman  from  California  Is 
in  one  of  those  Stated-there  are  safe 


drivers,  but  there  are  some  people  who 
are  killing  others  by  drivinK  70  or  75 
mUes  an  hour  while  the  national  speed 
limit  is  55.  I 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  do  not  pretend  that  we 
have  safer  drivers  in  Calif omiii  than  any 
other  place,  but  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  law  says  55  miles  Ber  hour  is 
the  speed  limit,  and  the  Statfes  will  say 
"We  are  enforcing  the  law  to  the  best  of 
our  ability."  I  just  do  not  thihk  you  are 
going  to  accomplish  anything  with  this. 
I  oppose  the  amendment.         | 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  ChahmanL  I  join  my 
chairman  in  opposing  the  amendment. 

As  the  chairman  said,  I  really  feel  it 
does  not  do  anything.  We  passed  a  law 
calling  for  a  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit 
throughout  the  country.  This  amend- 
ment says  that  no  State  or  community 
shall  get  any  of  these  funds  (if  they  fail 
to  enforce  the  maximum  national  speed 
limit.  Who  is  going  to  find  cMt  whether 
they  are  enforcing  it?  Will  we  send  out 
the  FBI  or  the  Secret  Servic^  and  try  to 
find  out  who  is  complying  with  the  law? 
And  do  they  comply  with  itjif  they  en- 
force it  once  a  year  or  do  th^y  comply  if 
they  enforce  it  365  days  a  ^ear? 

I  am  all  for  the  55-mile-anrhour  speed 
limit.  I  think  it  is  good  and  I  think  it 
has  cut  down  on  accidents.  I  also  believe 
the  daylight  saving  time  law  that  we  en- 
acted has  also  helped  a  great;  deal  In  cut- 
ting down  on  the  growth  ot  deaths  on 
the  highways.  But  I  think  wi !  are  adding 
words  to  a  bill  that  alreadj  has  plenty 
of  words  in  it  now. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Wil  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  th( !  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  T<f  respond  to 
the  gentleman's  question  as  to  who 
makes  the  determination  in  this  case,  I 
will  say  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  will  make  the  determi- 
nation, and  that  is  the  thrust  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  but  he  has  to  have 
some  supporting  evidence,  -ie  just  can- 
not accept  it  carte  blancae  that  the 
State  says,  "Yes,  we  have  the  right 
amount  of  enforcement." 

They  will  say  they  are  d  3ing  all  they 
can  to  enforce  the  lafw,  an(  I  every  State 
will  say  that  they  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  W:  11  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  t  le  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts whether  the  gentleman  denies 
that  the  effect  of  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  will  be  to  encourage  States  to  en- 
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force  Uie  50-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  so 
that  we  can  save  some  livej?  That  is  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ti  ne  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  ths  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected.  - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C)erk  will  read. 

The  Cierk  concluded  thel  reading  of  the 

bill. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  dojnow  rise  and 
report  the  biU  back  to  t  le  House  with 


sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bUl  (H.R.  15405)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the 
so-called  Shoup  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shoup:  Page  7, 
line  16,  immo'llately  before  the  period.  Insert 
",  or  to  remote  or  decommission  any  existing 
flight  service  station". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
groimd  that  a  quonun  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  281,  nays  120, 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  306] 
YEAS— 281 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Armstrong 
AEhbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 

BrecUnrldgo 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
BrotsmAB 


Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Biirgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsbolm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Coughlln 
cotter 
Oocbtan 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Conins,  Tex. 
Culver 


Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  B«bert 

W.,  Jr. 
DanlelEon 
Davis,  B.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Downing 
DulBkl 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Calif, 
du  Pont 
Fish 
Flsber 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Brlenbom 
Escb 

Bshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
FasceU 
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Porsythe 

McCoUlster 

Fraser 

McOorm«ck 

Prellnghuysen 

McKay 

Prenzel 

McKlnney 

Froehllch 

Madigan 

Fulton 

Mann 

Puqua 

Marazitl 

Glalmo 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Gibbons 

Mathlaa,  Calif. 

Oilman 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Glnn 

Mayne 

Goldwater 

Meeds 

Gonzalez 

Melcher 

Goodllng 

Mezvln.sky 

Grasso 

MUford 

Gray 

Miller 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mink 

Grover 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Gubser 

Mollohan 

Gunter 

Montgomery 

Guyer 

Moorhead, 

Haley 

Calif, 

Hamilton 

Morgan 

Hammer- 

Mosher 

schmldt 

Murtha 

Hanley 

Myers 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Natcher 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Nelsen 

Harsha 

Obey 

Hawkins 

O'Brien 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  O'Hara 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Owens 

Heinz 

Parrls 

Helstoskl 

Pepper 

HlUlB 

Perkins 

Hlnshaw 

Pettis 

Hogan 

Peyser 

Holt 

Podell 

Horton 

Powell,  Ohio 

Hudnut 

Preyer 

Hungate 

Price,  m. 

Hunt 

Qule 

Hutchinson 

QuUlen 

Ichord 

Randall 

Jarman 

Barick 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rees 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Regula 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rhodes 

Jones,  N.C. 

Roberts 

Jones,  Okla. 

Robinson.  Va. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Boblson,  N.Y. 

Karth 

Roe 

Kastenmeier 

Rogers 

Kazen 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

Kemp 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ketchiim 

.Rosenthal 

King 

Roush 

KuykendaU 

Rousselot 

Kyros 

Roy 

Lagomarsino 

Roybal 

Iiandgrebe 

Runnels 

Landrum 

Sandman 

Latta 

Sarasln 

Leggett 

Sarbanes 

Lehman 

Satterfleld 

Litton 

Scherle 

liOtt 

SchneebeU 

Lujan 

Schroeder 

McCloskey 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Bkubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Arl«. 
Stelger,  Wla. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Uo. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
WUllama 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 


Ab7;ug 

Addabbo 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Asp  in 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Bell 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

BreauK 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collins,  HI. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Foley 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Cronln 


NAYS— 120 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EUlberg 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Flood 

Ford 

Fountain 

Gaydos 

Getty  s 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Gude 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Harrington 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Huber 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

McCIory 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Martin,  N.C. 


MazzoU 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pickle 

Pike 

Price,  Tex. 

Prttchard 

Ran  gel 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

BoDcallo,  N.Y. 

RostenkowGkl 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Shuster 

Slack 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Van  Deerlin 


VIgorlto  Wolff 

Waggonner        Wydler 
Wiggins  Yates 

NOT  VOTING— 32 


Brasco 

Buchanan 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Chamberlain 

Conlan 

Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Davis,  Qa. 
Diggs 
Dorn 
Prey 
Griffiths 


Hastings 

Hays 

Hibert 

Hollfield 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Macdonald 

MatEunaga 

Mlnlsh 

Poage 

Rallsbadt 

Reld 


Rlegle 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rose 

Ruppe 

Bt  Germain 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  VJ. 

Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Davla  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Tbompson  of  Mew  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Rose. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Slsk. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Oonlan. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Mlnlsh. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bm. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  392.  nays  4, 
not  voting  37,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

AddabtK) 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 


[Roll  No.  3071 
YEAS— 392 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla.  - 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chishoim 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  m. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Dennis 

Donohue 

Drlnan 


Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Danielson 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm- 
Dennls 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
DulEkl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fasoell 
Flndley 
FUh 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flower* 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
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Praser 

Freliughuysen 
Prenzel 
Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Glaitno 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Goltiwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grfisso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hnmmer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
HluEbaw 
Hogan 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazeu 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 

Lasomarsluo 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lett 
Lulan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKlnney 


Crane 
Gross 


McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mczvinsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Mills 

K  .nk 

Minsball,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111 
Mtirphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NelU 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Quie 
QuUIen 
Railsbftck 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roucalio,  Wyo 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskt 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 


Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  lowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steigen  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tieman 
Towell.  Nev. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 
Oilman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltteu 
Wklnall 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Gft. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  a.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Matsunaga 

Mlnish 

Poage 

Reld 

Riegle 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sisk 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  announced 


imlth,  N.Y. 
_'eague 
Thompson,  N.J. 

Vlggins 

Vinn 


he  following 


NAYS— 4 

Laudgrebe 


Symms 


NOT  VOTING— 37 


Beard 
Brosco 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
DonH. 


Conlan 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Diggs 
Dorn 
Frey 
Griffiths 


Hastings 

Hays 

Hibert 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Lent 

Macdonald 


c  ;  Georgia. 
J«  rsey    with   Mr. 


Rt  ppe. 
C(  man. 
(  f  New  York. 

vfith     Mr. 


pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Davis 

Mr.   Thompson   of   New 
Rose.  J 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mrs.  Griffiths 

Mr.  Matsunaga  vrtth  Mr. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Smith 

Mr.     Domlnlck     V.     Danlfls 
Buchanan.  ^^ 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Pri  y 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Chaml  erlain 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Hosmer 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  wlth|Mr.  Wiggins 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Minlsh  with  Mr.  Winn 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  tJ^.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Burgener 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Don  H. ' 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Rooney 


(Jlausen. 

of  New  York. 


The  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsidei 
the  table. 


Mjas  announced 
was  laid  on 


GENERAL  LEi  iVE 


.  Speak  er 


remar  :s 


inclui  le 


,  Spea  Lei 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr 
imous  consent  that  all 
have  5  legislative  days  in 
and  extend  their 
H.R.     15405    and 
matter.- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  -e 
the  request  of  the  gentle^ian 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr 
imous  consent  that  all 
have  permission  to  rev 
their  remarks  following 
between  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  BuBLisoN)  and  the 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symingto^) 
tieman  from  Illinois  (Mr 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th(  re 
the  request  of  the  gentlejnan 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objectior 


,  I  ask  unan- 

Members  may 

vhich  to  revise 

on  the  bill 

extraneous 


PERSONAL  EXPL  ^NATION 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSE  !T 
I  was  unavoidably  detaijied 
by  a  telephone  call,  and 
the  vote  on  the  bill  H.R 
partment  of  Transportation 
tion  Bill.  Had  I  been  h<  r 
voted  "aye,"  and  I  wouU 
to  reflect  how  I  would  hive 


THE    CRISIS    OF    CC  NFIDENCE    IN 
CONGRE  38 


H  3use, 


The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the 
man  from  Illinois    (^^ 
recognized  for  60  minut(  s 

Mr.     ANDERSON     <  f 
Speaker,  I  have  taken   his 
to  discuss  the  subject, "  the 
fldence  in  Congress."  O  ir 
Indiana,  the  distinguis  led 
whip  on  the  other  side  of 
Brademas),  recently   aivised 
Governors  that  they  si  ould 
ing  about  the  prospect  <  f 


objection  to 
from  Cau- 


se 

tie 


,  I  ask  unan- 

Members   may 

and  extend 

colloquy  had 

from  Missouri 

gentleman  from 

and  the  gen- 

Yates)  . 

objection  to 
from  Cali- 


Mr.  Speaker, 

_     in  my  office 

heref  ore  missed 

15405,  the  De- 

Approprla- 

i-e  I  would  have 

like  the  Record 

voted. 


tempore.  Under  a 

,  the  gentle- 

Anderson)    is 


Illinois.     Mr. 
special  order 
_  crisis  of  con- 
colleague  from 
chief  deputy 
the  aisle  (Mr. 
our  State 

start  thlnk- 

what  he  termed 


"congressional  government"  la  the  next 
2  years,  a  situation  in  which  a,  House  of 
300  Democrats  would  confroit  a  much 
weakened  presidency. 

I  must  confess  that  my  ovn  reaction 
to  this  prediction  was  one  of  ambiv- 
alence, for  it  is  cause  both  or  amuse- 
ment and  serious  concern.  ]n  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  accept  the  speculation 
that  the  Democrats  will  pid :  up  better 
than  50  seats  in  the  House  n  the  next 
election.  But  even  if  we  accept  such  a 
prediction  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  is 
ludicrous  to  think  that  it  woi  ad  usher  in 
an  era  of  congressional  jovemment. 
While  the  Democrats  might  be  stronger 
in  numbers,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Congress  will  be  stronger  as  an  institu- 
tion. 

Surely  this  Congress  has  had  ample 
cpportmiity  to  Reassert  itsell  in  the  face 
of     a     Watergate-weakenec     executive 
branch,  and  yet  the  eviden:e  does  not 
indicate  such  a  trend.  If  anything,  de- 
spite the  opportimities,  this  :  Democratic- 
controlled   Congress   has   dsmonstrated 
that  it  cannot  effectively  anc  responsibly 
manage  itself,  let  alone  direct  the  rest 
of  the  Government  or  govern  the  coun- 
try. And  I  think  the  American  people 
are  well  aware  of  this  fa<it.  A  recent 
Harris  poll  indicates  that  \(|hile  only  30 
percent  of  the  American  people  approve 
of  the  job  the  President  haj  been  doing, 
an  even  lower  21  percent  are  satisfied 
with   the   performance   of  Congress.   A 
more  recent  Gallup  poll  sh(  ws  the  Con- 
gress enjoying  only  a  slight  y  higher  ap- 
proval rating  than  the  Presi  dent,  30  per- 
cent to  25  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  one  might  expect 
the  Congress  to  at  least  te:  nporarily  fill 
the  power  vacuum  created  by  Water- 
gate, the  polls  clearly  indicate  the  con- 
trary. Congi-ess  too  is  on  t  le  skids  with 
the  American  people,  and  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  characterize  this  ai  a  "crisis  of 
confidence  in  Congress."  1 1  link  it  there- 
fore behooves  us  at  this  iritical  junc- 
ture in  our  Nation's  politii  :al  history  to 
conduct  a  serious  self-eval  lation  of  why 
the  people's  branch  has  ost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

It  would  be  easy  to  simply  attribute 
this  to  unwarranted  Watergate  fallout, 
but  such  an  assessment  \'ould  be  botli 
simplistic  and  misleadini;.  The  same 
Harris  survey  which  I  earl  er  cited  indi- 
cates that  even  in  February  of  1973. 
before  Watergate  became  i  major  issue, 
the  Congress  enjoyed  onlr  a  tepid  38- 
percent  approval  rating  w  th  the  public. 
While  one  could  conceivably  argue  that 
the  subsequent  drop  of  17  percent  in  the 
polls  had  something  to  dd  with  Water- 
gate, we  must  also  keep  in  mind  that 
during  this  same  period  be  th  energy  anr. 
inflation  were  major  issuss,  as  was  our 
inability  to  grapple  with  e  ither  problem. 

THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  <  RISIS 

No,  Ml*.  Speaker,  I  thin! :  a  fair  assess- 
ment of  the  crisis  of  conf  dence  in  Con- 
gress would  clearly  revea:  that  its  roots 
antedate  Watergate— tha ;  they  in  fact 
stretch  back  to  the  New  D  ;al  era  and  the 
emergence  of  a  strong  liresidency  and 
congressional  acquiescence  in  that  de- 
velopment over  the  past  40  years.  Further 
accelerating  this  trend  was  the  Congress 
rubber  stamp  role  in  the  Great  Society 
era  which  can  best  be  c;  laracterized  as 
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an  era  of  overpromising  and  under- 
performing.  When  the  promises  of  the 
Great  Society  went  imfulfilled,  the 
American  people  were  not  only  greatly 
disillusioned  and  disenchanted  with  its 
presidential  architect,  but  perhaps  even 
more  so  with  its  congressional  builders. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam  war 
was  perhaps  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back,  for  not  only  did  public 
weariness  with  this  war  force  a  President 
out  of  office,  but  it  brought  great  dis- 
credit to  a  Congress  which  had  acquiesced 
in  this  presidential  war  without  attempt- 
ing to  assert  its  constitutional  war 
powers.  I  think  history  will  view  the 
Vietnam  war  as  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  public  alienation  from 
Government. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  Congress  we  have 
taken  some  steps  to  redress  the  balance 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  We  have  passed  a  war  powers 
bill  to  restore  Congress  to  its  rightful  role 
in  this  area.  We  are  nearlng  completion 
of  a  budget  and  impoundment  reform 
bill  to  restore  to  the  Congress  its  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  over  the  purse- 
strings.  We  hopefully  will  be  considering 
legislation  to  limit  the  tise  of  the  doctrine 
of  Executive  privilege.  We  are  moving 
ahead,  albeit  slowly,  with  our  impeach- 
ment responsibilities.  We  have  opened 
our  committee  deliberations  to  greater 
public  scrutiny,  and  we  at  least  began  a 
monumental  effort  to  overhaul  our  com- 
mittee system,  about  which  I  will  say 
more  later. 

But  all  of  these  reforms  will  be  but 
mere  hollow  gestures  if  we  do  not  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  that  we 
have  the  will  and  determination  to  im- 
plement them  and  thus  to  strengthen  the 
Congress  as  an  institution;  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, to  act  more  responsibly  and  respon- 
sively  in  the  national  interest.  On  this 
coimt,  the  jury  is  still  out,  and  while  the 
American  people  are  waiting  for  us  to  act, 
the  erosion  of  public  esteem  based  on 
our  past  and  present  failings  continues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  time  remaining,  I 
want  to  address  myself  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  ominous  trend  which 
has  already  begun  in  this  body,  and  one 
which  is  certain  to  be  accelerated  in  the 
next  Congress.  In  our  zeal  to  restore  the 
Congress  as  a  coequal  branch,  or  more, 
there  are  some  who  are  charting  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  wrong  course  for  the 
Congress  and  a  disservice  to  the  Nation. 
And  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  make 
the  American  people  fully  aware  of  just 
what  is  happening  in  this  body  so  that 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  in- 
formed and  prudent  choices  at  the  polls 
this  fall.  I  am  speaking  of  the  trend  to- 
ward what  our  colleague  from  Indiatui, 
the  chief  deputy  whip  (Mr.  Brasemas) 
has  termed  "congressional  government" 
and  the  danger  that  lurks  beneath  that 
development:  the  reemergence  of  King 
Caucus. 

WOOOROW   WII.SON    ON   CONCKESSIONAL 
COVEXKMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1885,  an  obscure  pro- 
fessor at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  published  a  book  entitled, 
"Congressional  Government :  A  Study  in 
American  Politics."  Interestingly  enough, 
at  the  time  the  book  was  published,  Wil- 
son had  never  visited  Washington,  D.C., 


and  the  Congress.  According  to  one  bi- 
ographer, this  omission  was  intentional, 
for  he  feared  his  mind  might  be  con- 
taminated by  exposure  to  Congress  and 
its  Members. 

In  that  book  Wilson,  who  had  long 
been  enamored  with  the  British  parlia- 
mentary system,  made  a  strons  plea  for 
strict  party  loyalty  and  discipline,  pro- 
posing that  congressional  committees, 
like  the  British  party  model,  be  com- 
posed solely  of  members  of  the  majority 
party  strictly  committed  to  implement- 
ing the  party  platform. 

Central  to  this  proposal  was  the  op- 
eration of  strong  party  caucuses.  In  Wil- 
son's words: 

Rather  tbati  imprudently  expose  to  the 
world  the  difference  of  opinion  threatened 
or  developed  among  Its  members,  each  party 
hastens  to  remove  disrupting  debate  from 
the  floor  of  Congress,  where  speakers  might 
too  hastily  commit  themselves  to  Insubordi- 
nation, to  quiet  conferences  behind  closed 
doors,  where  frightened  scruples  may  be  re- 
assured and  every  disagreement  healed  with 
a  salve  of  compromise  or  subdued  with  the 
whip  of  political  expediency. 

Wilson  went  on  to  write: 

The  voting  and  speaking  in  the  House  are 
generally  merely  the  movements  of  a  Bort  of 
dress  parade,  for  which  the  exercises  of  the 
caucus  are  designed  to  prepare. .  .  .  the  sUver 
speech  spent  in  caucus  secures  the  golden 
silence  maintained  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
making  each  party  rich  in  concord  and 
happy  in  cooperation. 

KING     CATTCT7S     BUPBtSBDCS     CZAR     CANNON 

Wilson's  prescription  for  congressional 
government  became  a  reality  when  the 
Democrats  took  control  of  the  House  in 
1911,  less  than  a  year  after  the  revolu- 
tion against,  a  powerful  Republican 
speaker,  fondly  known  as  Czar  Can- 
non. As  George  Galloway  notes  In  his 
"History  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives' ' : 

After  capturing  control  of  the  House 
in  the  congressional  elections  of  1910, 
the  Democrats  promptly  erected  on  the  ruins 
of  Cannonlsm  a  new  political  structure  based 
on  the  secret  caucus. 

Perhaps  not  so  coincidentally.  King 
Caucus  reigned  supreme  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, the  author  of  "Congressional  Gov- 
ernment." 

What  kind  of  monarch  was  King  Cau- 
cus? Fortunately,  the  historical  record 
provides  ample  documentation  as  to  the 
answer  to  that  question.  The  spirit  of 
King  Caucus  Is  perhaps  best  captured  in 
the  preamble  to  the  Democratic  caucus 
rules  adopted  in  1909: 

In  essentials  of  Democratic  principles  and 
doctrine,  unity.  In  non-essentials,  and  in  all 
things  not  involving  fidelity  to  party  prin- 
ciples, entire  Individual  Independence.  Party 
alignment  only  upon  matters  of  party  faith 
or  party  policy.  Friendly  conference,  and 
whenever  reasonably  possible,  party  coopera- 
tion. 

Unity  and  alinement  on  matters  of 
party  principles,  doctrine,  faith,  or  pol- 
icy were  enforceable  through  caucus  rule 
7  imder  which  a  two-thirds  vote  in  cau- 
cus was  binding  on  the  entire  Democratic 
Membership  of  the  House  unless  a  Mem- 
ber had  made  a  contrary  prior  commit- 
ment to  his  constituents  in  the  previous 
election  or  felt  a  construction  of  the 
Constitution  was  involved. 


The  man  behind  the  throne  of  King 
Caucus  during  this  period  was  Democra- 
tic majority  leader  Oscar  Underwood  of 
Alabama  who  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Exempli- 
fying Underwood's  rule  are  two  resolu- 
tions which  he  offered  in  the  April  1  and 
11,  1911,  Democratic  caucuses.  The  first 
read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  various  committees  of  the  bouse  are 
directed  not  to  report  to  the  bouse  during 
the  first  session  of  the  62nd  Congress,  unless 
hereafter  directed  by  this  caucus,  any  leg- 
islation except  with  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing matters. 

The  second  read: 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Democratic  caucus 
tbat  we  endorse  the  bills  presented  by  the 
wajrs  and  means  committee  .  .  .  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  support  said  bills  in  t2ie  bouse 
.  .  .  with  our  votes,  and  to  vote  against  all 
amendments,  except  formal  committee 
amendments,  to  said  bills  and  motions  to 
recommit,  changing  their  text  from  the 
language  agreed  upon  in  this  caucus. 

George  Galloway  points  out  that  an- 
other instrument  of  caucus  control  over 
legislative  SM;tion  was  through  the  stand- 
ing committees  which  were  appointed  by 
the  Democratic  members  on  Ways  and 
Means,  subject  to  caucus  ratification:  In 
Galloway's  words: 

The  caucus  often  controUed  the  commit- 
tetis  by  forbidding  reports  on  other  than 
qpeclfled  subjects,  or  by  other  than  specified 
committees,  without  its  express  consent;  by 
issuing  instructions  to  the  Rules  Committee 
as  to  the  terms  of  special  rules  under  which 
bills  could  be  taken  up  in  the  Hotise;  and 
even  by  developing  legislation  in  the  caucus 
Itself  and  bringing  It  to  the  floor  after  formal 
committee  reference. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  not  only  determined  what 
legislation  would  go  to  the  floor  when, 
but  it  drafted  legislation  as  well  and 
bound  its  membership  to  vote  against 
amendments  on  the  ^x>r. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  cite  all  the 
instances  in  which  Underwood's  rule  ran 
roughshod  over  the  legislative  process 
during  the  reign  of  "King  Caucus."  I 
think  it  will  suffice  to  cite  but  one  case 
history,  that  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill. 

STBNBT   AITOERSOIT   ON  KING  CAtrCTTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  11,  1913. 
another  Republican  by  the  name  of  An- 
derson, Sydney  Anders(»i  of  Minnesota, 
stood  at  this  very  spot  in  the  well  to  an- 
noimce  his  resignation  from  the  Wajfs 
and  Means  Committee  in  protest.  In  his 
words: 

I  am  Induced  to  resign  my  membership  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  because 
the  rules  of  this  House  and  the  system  of  leg- 
islation which  is  in  vogue  here  deprive  me 
of  my  opportunity  for  service  to  the  country 
upon  that  committee;  and  because  my  con- 
tinuance as  a  member  of  the  committee  must 
be  construed  into  acquiescence  In  a  fraud 
upon  those  who  have  a  right  to  believe  and 
do  believe  that  I  have  bad  or  sball  have  some 
part  In  framing  the  legislation  reported  by 
that  committee. 

Anderson  went  on  to  confess: 
I  have  had  no  part  in  making  the  tariff 
bUl  which  passed  the  House  and  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate.  I  shall  have  none.  I  am 
overwhelmed,  discouraged,  disheartened  by 
the  uselessness  and  the  terrible  frultlessness 
of  it  all. 

It  Is  true  that  I  am  still  permitted  to  cast 
my  vote,  but  I  do  so  with  the  foreknowledge 
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that  It  will  not  count.  The  votes  are  counted 
and  the  returns  made  up  before  my  vote  Is 

It  is  true  that  I  may  still  offer  an  amend- 
ment, but  though  that  amendment  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Apostle  Paul  It  could  not  be 
adopted. 

It  is  true  that  I  may  still  lift  my  voice  In 
argument,  but  though  my  logic  were  as 
irresistible  as  the  tide  of  human  progress 
Itself,  and  though  I  spoke  with  the  voice  of 
the  axigel  Oabriel,  I  could  not  change  a  line 
or  sentence  of  the  bill. 

Anderson  went  on  to  recount  the  his- 
tory of  the  tariff  bill;  how,  after  less  than 
a  month  of  hearings,  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  went  into 
secret  caucus  to  draft  the  bill;  how  they 
then  reported  the  bill,  not  to  the  House, 
but  to  the  Democratic  caucus;  how  it  was 
debated  in  caucus  and  a  new  version  was 
reported  from  caucus  on  a  Saturday  by 
Chairman  Underwood  and  then  routinely 
referred  to  the  committee  the  following 
Monday;  how  the  committee,  after  only 
30  minutes,  with  no  discussion  or  oppor- 
tunity for  amendment,  reported  this 
massive  tariff  bill  containing  14  sched- 
ules with  up  to  4,000  items  affecting  every 
major  industi-y  in  the  United  States. 
Commenting  on  the  development  of  the 
legislation  up  to  this  point,  Anderson 
said,  "it  would  be  himiorous  if  it  were 
not  so  tragic." 

The  bill  followed  a  similar  course  when 
it  reached  the  floor.  Despite  the  fact  that 
debate  on  the  bill  consumed  156  hours, 
not  a  single  amendment  or  suggestion 
offered  by  any  of  the  140-odd  minority 
members  of  the  House  was  adopted. 

Commenting  on  this  farce,  Anderson 
said: 

It  foUows  as  a  necessary  conclusion  that 
the  sum  total  of  human  wisdom  had  been 
expended  upon  the  bUl  before  It  left  the 
Democratic  caucus,  or  that  members  of  the 
caucus  were  bound  by  Its  riUes,  written  or 
unwritten,  to  vote  against  any  amendments 
offered  by  the  minority,  no  matter  how  meri- 
torious. The  first  proposition  is  absurd;  but 
If  it  were  not,  its  falsity  Is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  suggestions  and  amendiAents  of 
the  minority  were  adopted  and  written  Into 
the  blU  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  The  undisputed  fact  Is  that  the  whole 
bill,  in  form  and  substance,  was  determined 
by  the  caucus  beyond  the  possibility  of 
change  before  it  came  into  the  House  at  all. 

Anderson  went  on  to  observe  that, 
given  these  events,  it  was  correct  to  view 
the  caucus  not  simply  as  a  party  organ, 
but  as  an  institution  in  its  organization 
and  relation  to  legislation.  In  his  words: 

These  questions  reach  the  very  foundation 
of  representative  government,  for  the  effect 
of  the  caucus  is  to  deprive  the  minority 
wholly  of  participation  in  the  actual  making 
of  legislation. 

Amplifying  on  this  obsei-vation,  Ander- 
son explained  how  caucus  rule  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  representative  govern- 
ment by  depriving  a  large  body  of  Mem- 
bers the  rights  of  debate,  to  offer  amend- 
ments, and  to  vote  as  one's  judgment 
dictates  without  coercion  or  restriction. 
In  his  words: 

The  caucus  preserves  the  shadow  but  de- 
stroys the  substance  of  these  rights. 

And,  in  a  most  telling  observation, 
Anderson  noted: 

The  caucus  not  only  destroys  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  minority  but  of  a  minority 
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votes  of  both 
caucus  as  a 
all  suggestion. 
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of  the  majority,  for  It  binds 
majority  and  minority  of 
unit   m   the  House   against 
amendments  and  debate. 

And  he  went  on  to  asseit  that  caucus 
rule  destroys  another  essflbtial  element 
of  good  legislation,  "thall  the  acts  of 
Representatives  should  be(  always  open 
to  the  sci-utiny  of  the  public."  In  his 
words: 

la  lative  body  and 
essentia  lly  secret.  The 
pro4  eedings  of  the 
}  to  the  public  only 
tra  isactlons  of  the 
of  its  member- 
majority  party, 
sysjtem  Is  In  com- 
ji,  fe  disclosed  only 
thejrecord  provided 
or  at  least  ia- 


The  caucus  is  the  real  legi 
its  prooeedings  are 
yeas  and  nays  and  the  _ 
House  are  valuable  records  to 
when  they  record  the  real 
House  and  the  real  attitude 
ship.  The  real  attitude  of  the 
which  under  the  caucus  s  ^ 
plete  control  of  legislation 
in  the  caucus,  and  hence  tl 
by  the  Constitution  is  a  falap 
accurate  and  useless  one. 


Anderson  said  it  was  ]iot  enough  to 
justify  such  caucus  rule  qn  the  grounds 
that  it  was  producing  somje  good  legisla 
tion,  for,  in  his  words : 

The  same  reasoning  whlo  i  now  attempts 
to  Justify  a  caucus  would  ju^ify  a  despotism. 

He  went  on: 

I  cannot  believe  in  a  desiotism  because  I 
know  that  despots  have  do»e  some  good  In 
the  world.  Nor  does  the  rlgit  of  representa- 
tion seem  less  precious  becAuse  it  is  denied 
by  this  benevolent  beast,  th4  caucus. 

Anderson  also  informea  his  colleagues 
that  he  was  resigning  his  committee  post 
to  devote  his  full  efforts  tb  reform  of  the 
House.  In  words  strikingly  similar  to  re- 
marks which  have  echoed  in  this  Cham- 
ber in  recent  years,  Anderson  said: 
.  If  a  business  concern  exhibited  the  same 
reluctance  to  establish  nfew  and  modern 
methods  In  the  conduct  oi  Its  business  as 
the  House  of  Bepresentativfcs  does.  It  would 
soon  be  left  behind  in  the  liarch  of  progress, 
outstripped  In  the  race  of  competition.  This 
is  exactly  what  has  happened  In  the  Hoxise. 
We  have  simply  failed  to  revise  our  methods 
and  to  keep  the  machinery  of  legislation 
abreast  of  the  march  of  Cliuizatlon. 

And  what  could  be  closer  to  home  at  a 
time  when  we  are  attempting  to  overhaul 
our  committee  structuic  than  Ander- 
son's observation  that,  and  I  quote: 

We  should  have  the  coutage  to  tear  down 
the  crazy  patchwork  we  hare  erected  and  by 
reconstruction  make  it  efficient  and  respon- 
sive to  popular  demand. 

Anderson  concluded  lis  speech  with 
words  which  ring  just  as  true  to  our 
purpose  here  today.  In  His  words: 

I  frankly  hope  that  the  action  which  I  have 
taken  wUl  emphasize  the  situation  which 
exists  in  the  House  and  t  lat  It  wUl  arouse 
the  country  to  a  real  seme  of  the  iniquity. 
Injustice  and  inefficiency  of  the  sjrstem. 

I  frankly  hope  that  wht  t  I  have  said  will 
arouse  the  whole  people  t(  >  protest,  to  a  de- 
termination to  assert  their  effective  repre- 
sentation. I  believe  they  e^n  be  relied  upon 
to  act  intelligently  when  Ithey  are  well  In- 
formed, and  I  shall  have  nfistaken  their  tem- 
per if  they  do  not,  in  th»  near  future,  de- 
mand the  reconstruction 
which  deprives  them  of 
a  free  government. 

APPBAISAI.   OF   KIKG   CAUCUS 

Mr.  Speaker,  George 
in  his  book,  "The  Lealership  of  Con- 
gress," pointed  out  thit  the  powerful 
speakerships    of    Ree< 


abuses,  at  least  had  the  courige  of  their 
convictions,  were  honest  land  four- 
square, and  at  all  times  w^re  "in  the 
open,  exposed  to  the  pitileis  glare  of 
publicity."  Brown  goes  on  toj  write: 

Every  action  it  committed  was  instantly 
known  throughout  the  country.  The  oli- 
garchy demanded  power  commensurate  with 
its  responsibility,  but  the  peoole  could  al- 
ways hold  It  to  that  responsibility. 

By  contrast.  Brown  characterized  the 
regime  of  Underwood  and  King  Caucus 
as  "a  system  of  secret  governinent  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  4nd  in  this 
lies  its  chief  weakness  and  greatest 
menace."  Continuing  his  incisive  cri- 
tique, Brown  wrote: 

It  does  not  operate  in  the  op4n,  but  under 
cover.  It  does  not  stand  foiur-fequare  to  all 
the  winds  that  blow,  nor  does  It  court  pub- 
licity. It  avoids  the  light  aqd  suppresses 
all  mention  of  Itself. 

Brown  went  on  to  write 

The  members  constituting  tie  Committee 
on  Committees  and  the  Steeriig  Committee 
are  not  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
House,  but  of  the  caucus;  th^  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  House  ItseK,  or  to  the 
American  people,  but  to  the  caucus  or  con- 
ference. Not  being  responsible^  they  cannot 
be  held  to  accountability. 
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of    the    system 
;he  vital  right  of 

UNDER   XJNDERWOOD 

Elothwell  Brown, 


and    Cannon, 


while 


And  Brown  concluded: 

Obviously,  there  is  a  respinsible  power 
somewhere  In  the  House,  foB  the  country 
from  time  to  time  has  evldenoe  that  certain 
bills  are  put  forward,  and  tljat  others  are 
held  back.  Where  then  has  gine  the  power 
that  Reed  and  Cannon  used  torwleld?  That  Is 
a  question  of  vital  concern.  J  .  .  Previously 
the  country  could  see  the  wheel  go  around. 
Now  it  cannot. 

In  attempting  to  rebut  kuch  charges 
of  secret  caucus  rule  on  the  House  floor 
on  September  24,  1913.  Sbeaker  Clark 
said:  I 

All  this  talk  of  secrecy  is  ot  no  avail.  .  .  . 
The  people  of  the  United  States  want  to 
know  what  Congress  does.  "Dhey  are  much 
more  interested  In  results  than  in  the  meth- 
ods by  which  those  results  are  worked  out. 

Congressman  Victor  Muidock  of  Kan- 
sas responded: 

I  heard  this  morning  witll  profound  re- 
gret the  expression  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hoiise.  ...  He  said  to  the  Bouse  that  the 
country  was  not  Interested  li>  how  Congress 
did  things,  but  that  It  was  Interested  only 
in  what  Congress  did.  .  .  .  The  country  is 
interested  in  how  this  Hovise  does  things.  .  .  . 
The  unit  of  representation  m  this  House  is 
no*:  the  political  party.  .  .  .  'Ilie  imlt  of  rep- 
resentation here  Is  the  individual  member 
representing  a  district,  andjthe  Individual 
Member  here  Is  responsible  not  to  his  party 
or  his  party  leadership,  but  Ib  responsible  to 
the  people  In  his  district. 

Murdock  went  on  to  offer  a  classic 
definition  of  King  Caucus  as  it  operated 
at  that  time:  I 

Now  what  is  the  caucus?  The  caucus  is  a 
device  by  which  the  leaderiiip  hamstrings 
and  hogties  its  following.  Hotar  does  It  work? 
The  formula  is  simple.  A  standing  committee 
holds  meetings,  frames,  fashjlons,  forms  and 
adopts  a  bill.  That  bUl  is  brought  Into  the 
caucus  under  the  leadershlj)  of  that  com- 
mittee. Here  In  a  meeting  which  Is  secret 
from  the  public,  which  is  o\it  of  public  sur- 
veillance, away  from  public  I  vigilance,  there 
is  some  sort  of  deliberative  proceeding.  .  .  . 
And  when  they  are  ready  toe  leaders  rise, 
put  on  the  gag,  and  force  the  vote.  .  .  .  Every 


not    without    t  leir    faults    and     man  who  goes  Into  a  Cau  lus  knows  that 


when  he  goes  in  he  ties  himself  and  ties  his 
constituency  against  bis  own  and  against 
their  constitutional  rights.  It  is  not  a  good 
practice.  It  is  a  bad  practice.  It  Is  not  good 
legislation.  It  is  poor  legislation. 

KIKG    CAUCUS    TODAY 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  bother  to  review  the 
historical  record  of  King  Caucus  as  it 
operated  in  the  first  part  of  this  century? 
The  answer  is  very  simple.  History  has  a 
way  of  repeating  itself,  and,  as  Hegel 
once  said,  the  only  lesson  we  seemed  to 
have  learned  from  history  is  that  "people 
and  governments  have  never  learned 
anything  from  history,  or  acted  on  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  it." 

One  of  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling),  has  writ- 
ten a  very  learned  book  entitled,  "Power 
in  the  House,"  in  which  he  cautions 
against  a  return  to  either  King  Caucus 
or  Czar  Speaker.  In  his  words: 

It  would  be  undesirable  to  impose  the  kind 
of  party  discipline  which  has  been  the  rule 
to  the  modem  British  Parliament,  whose 
members  are  now  struggling  to  break  their 
bondage.  Dissent  must  not  be  stifled  in  the 
Democratic  party.  No  member  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  greater  coercion  than  now  exists.  This 
country  is  too  large  and  diverse  to  attempt 
to  homogenize  either  party. 

And  yet,  there  is  already  a  consider- 
able-evidence accumulating  that  indi- 
cates King  Caucus  is  making  a  comeback, 
and  in  all  the  worst  possible  senses  of 
that  term,  including  secrecy,  strict  party 
unity  and  discipline,  disregard  for  mi- 
nority rights,  restraints  on  the  free  oper- 
ation of  the  legislative  process  in  com- 
mittees and  on  the  floor,  and  resistance 
to  meaningful  reforms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  Congressman  Syd- 
ney Anderson  resigned  his  committee 
post  in  1913  to  protest  the  ruthless  rule 
of  King  Caucus  and  arouse  the  country 
"to  a  real  sense  of  the  inequity,  injustice, 
and  inefficiency  of  the  system,"  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  here  today  to  alert  the 
American  people  to  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  congressional  government  which 
the  Democratic  leadership  in  this  body 
projects  for  the  next  Congress.  It  is  es- 
pecially incumbent  on  us  to  warn  the 
American  people  of  the  undemocratic 
and  secretive  nature  of  King  Caucus, 
for  if  King  Caucus  is  sdlowed  to  reclaim 
the  throne  in  the  House,  I  fear  the  crisis 
of  confidence  in  Congress  will  only  be  ex- 
acerbated rather  than  ameliorated. 

SECRECY 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Harris  survey  con- 
ducted for  the  Senate  Government  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  released  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1973,  reveals  that  while  Watergate 
has  certainly  been  a  factor  in  the  decline 
In  public  confidence  in  Government,  the 
lack  of  openness  and  candor  from  Gov- 
ernment is  a  major  factor  in  that  de- 
cline. According  to  a  Congressional 
Quarterly  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
Harris  poll: 

The  two  chief  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
report  were  that  government  secrecy  could 
no  longer  be  excused  as  an  operational  neces- 
sity and  that  the  key  to  any  kind  of  success- 
ful future  leadership  must  be  absolute 
Integrity. 

In  commenting  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, Speaker  Albert,  in  a  report  pub- 


lished in  the  January  14,  1974.  Congres- 
sional Record,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

While  the  executive  branch  has  been  grow- 
ing more  closed  and  secretive,  with  Its  ex- 
cessive claims  of  executive  privilege,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  opened  up  its 
workings  to  closer  Inspection  by  the  public. 
Committee  meetings  are  automatically  open 
to  the  public,  and  a  separate  rollcall  vote  Is 
DOW  required  to  close  any  committee  meeting 
or  hearing. 

The  Speaker  went  on  to  say,  and  I 
quote: 

At  a  time  when  even  such  fundamental 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress  as  control  of  the 
purse  have  been  challenged  and  the  Congress' 
reaction  might  well  have  been  to  withdraw 
Into  greater  secrecy,  the  Congress  demon- 
strated Its  vitality  as  an  institution  by  open- 
ing up  Its  workings,  and  growing  closer  and 
more  responsive  to  the  desires  of  the  people. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  the  1970 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  the 
House  for  the  first  time  provided  for  re- 
corded teller  votes  on  amendments  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  a  major  reform 
in  fostering  greater  openness  and  ac- 
countability. But  one  must  ask  to  what 
avail  are  these  so-called  "sunshine"  re- 
forms if  the  House  returns  to  a  system 
in  which  a  secretive  King  Caucus  be- 
comes the  real  legislative  body? 

At  least  under  the  old  King  Caucus  era 
of  1910-20,  rule  11  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  provided  that — 

The  caucus  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings which  shall  be  published  after  each 
meeting,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  ques- 
tion shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

And  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  a  defender 
of  the  secret  caucus,  could  still  boast: 

So  far  as  an  open  caucus  is  concerned,  the 
Democratic  caucus  blazed  the  way  to  give 
publicity  to  caucus  action.  The  Democratic 
party  established  the  rule  to  Its  caucus  that 
every  resolution  should  be  entered  In  the 
journal  and  the  Journal  should  be  kept  open 
not  only  to  members  of  the  caucus,  but  to  the 
press  and  everybody  else  Interested,  so  that 
they  can  inspect  it  and  see  what  has  been 
done.  That  journal  is  kept  like  the  Journal 
of  the  House,  on  the  same  principle,  with  all 
matters  of  legislation  embraced  on  It. 

Clark  went  on  to  remark : 

Every  resolution  which  is  offered  to  the 
Democratic  caucus  Is  entered  to  the  journal, 
is  open  to  inspection,  and  given  to  the  news- 
papers if  they  desire  to  prtot  it.  The  minutes 
are  examined  almost  every  day  by  Members 
of  the  House  and  by  newspaper  reporters  and 
others  who  desire  to  examtoe  them.  They  are 
open  to  the  public. 

And  just  what  is  the  situation  today  in 
the  Democratic  caucus?  The  fact  is  that 
the  caucus  has  taken  a  backward  step  by 
forbidding  anyone  other  than  members  of 
the  caucus  from  examining  the  caucus 
journal.  This  new  rule  was  put  forward 
by  the  so-called  "reform"  committee  of 
the  caucus,  the  same  committee  now 
studying  the  committee  reorganization 
proposal.  An  attempt  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsdnaga)  to  insure 
that  the  journal  would  be  open  to  public 
inspection  was  defeated  on  a  57  to  72 
nonrecord  vote  on  February  1,  1973.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Congressional  Quarterly  re- 
port on  this  supersecrecy  reform: 

More  damaging  was  the  opposition  of  the 
House  Democratic  leadership,  especially  Ma- 


jority Leader  Thomas  P.  O'NeUl  Jr.  (Mass.). 
O'Neill  did  not  speak  against  the  proi>osal  in 
caucus,  but  he  had  said  earlier  that  be  op- 
posed the  plan  because  it  would  hinder  him 
to  roundtog  up  votes  on  the  House  floor.  He 
said  he  often  needed  votes  from  Democrats 
who  initially  disagreed  with  him  on  a  piece 
of  legislation,  and  he  would  find  it  harder  to 
persuade  them  if  they  were  already  on  record 
against  him  to  caucus. 

Matsunaga  did  not  ask  for  a  record  vote  on 
his  proposal.  "Inasmuch  as  Mr.  O'NeUl  was 
opposed  to  it,  I  didn't  want  to  embarrass  the 
leadership,"  Matsunaga  told  Congressional 
Quarterly  after  the  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ironic  at  a  time  when 
the  other  party  is  claiming  credit  for  all 
the  "sunshine"  in  the  House,  that  it  is 
simultaneously  moving  to  deeper  and 
darker  recesses  of  its  caucus  to  design 
and  dictate  the  legislative  business  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country.  While 
some  are  warning  against  ever  again 
emulating  the  King  Caucus  era  of  by- 
gone days,  the  Democratic  caucus  today 
is  becoming  even  more  secretive  than  its 
predecessor.  The  American  people  should 
take  a  hard  look  at  this  new  translucent 
facade  which  has  been  erected  in  the 
House,  for  all  it  reveals  is  a  closed  caucus 
door  behind  which  increasing  business 
will  be  conducted  in  the  congressional 
govenunent  of  a  new  King  Caucus. 

PARTY    UNTTY,    MINORTrY    RIGHTS,    AND    REFORM 

Mr.  Speaker,  rule  7  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  rules  has  only  been  employed 
once,  to  my  recollection,  during  my  14- 
year  tenure  in  this  body.  That  took  place 
in  January  of  1971  when  the  caucus  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  bound  its  membership 
to  scuttling  a  one-third  minority  com- 
mittee staffing  provision  contained  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
Here  again  was  an  example  of  King 
Caucus  at  its  very  worst,  suppressing  the 
rights  not  only  of  the  minority  party  in 
the  House,  but  those  in  the  majority  who 
had  in  good  faith  supported  the  minority 
staffing  provision  in  the  previous  Con- 
gress. Here  was  King  Caucus,  resistant  to 
change,  undermining  reform,  subverting 
an  honest  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
Congress  as  an  institution.  TTiis  bald  par- 
tisan power  play  left  an  ugly  scar  on  the 
Democratic  caucus,  and  it  was  duly 
noted  in  the  press  and  across  the  land. 

While  the  other  party  had  won  a  bat- 
tle. King  Caucus  had  suffered  a  serious 
setback  in  his  comeback  attempt,  and  I 
think  this  largely  explains  why  rule  7  has 
not  been  resorted  to  since. 

But  a  much  more  subtle  attempt  is  now 
being  made  to  revive  King  Caucus,  not 
through  the  use  of  the  two-thirds  bind- 
ing provision  of  rule  7,  but  rather  through 
the  device  of  caucus  instructions  to  Dem- 
ocratic committee  members.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  device  was  used 
most  effectively  during  the  Underwood 
era  of  King  Caucus. 

The  first  resort  to  tliis  device  in  recent 
times  came  in  April  of  1972  when  the 
caucus  instructed  the  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  re- 
port legislation  setting  a  termination 
date  for  U.S.  military  involved  in  Indo- 
china. The  committee  adopted  such  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization on  July  25,  1972,  calling  for 
an  October  1  termination  date  subject 
to  a  cease-fire  and  release  of  prisoners. 
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The  amendment  was  adopted  by  an  18 
to  17  vote,  with  5  Democrats  of  the  20 
voting  ignoring  their  Instructions.  The 
amendment  was  later  deleted  on  the 
House  floor  by  a  vote  of  299  to  177.  in- 
cluding 80  Democrats  supporting  dele- 
tion. No  disciplinary  action  was  taken 
against  the  five  defecting  committee 
Democrats,  mainly  due  to  confusion  over 
whether  the  caucus  instructions  were 
actually  binding. 

The  next  use  of  the  committee  mstruc- 
tion  devices  came  on  May  9.  1974,  when 
the  House  Democratic  caucus  voted  111 
to  95  to  send  the  Boiling-Martin  commit- 
tee reform  proposal  to  its  "reform"  task 
force  for  further  study,  and  instructed 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  to  take  no  action  until 
the  caucus  had  acted  on  the  task  force 
report.  Here  again  King  Caucus  was  act- 
ing contrary  to  widespread  pressures  for 
reform  in  the  House.  A  mere  111  caucus 
members,  or  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  total  House  Membership  and  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bership, was  thwarting  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority by  caucus  rule.  Even  if  the  Caucus 
Journal  were  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion, which  it  is  not,  the  pubUc  would  not 
know  which  111  Democrats  were  killing 
committee  reform:  The  vote  was  taken 
by  secret  ballot  after  a  prior  nonrecord 
vote       adopting       this       undemocratic 
procedure. 

Finally,  the  most  recent  example  of 
the  committee  Instruction  device  being 
employed  by  the  caucus  occurred  on  May 
15.  1974,  when  the  caucus  by  a  voice  vote 
Instructed  both  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee "to  seek  and  vote  for,  respectively, 
a  modified  closed  rule"  making  in  order 
only  two  Democratic  amendments  to  the 
Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1974. 

Due  to  a  fierce  internecine  battle  now 
raging  within  Democratic  ranks  over'  the 
question  of  whether  the  instrucUons.  are 
binding,  the  American  people  are  being 
deprived  of  a  responsible  oil  tax  bill 
which  was  originally  promised  for  House 
floor  action  by  April.  The  bill  has  been 
on-again,  off-again  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee several  times,  and  as  of  the 
present,  no  date  certain  has  been  set  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  House  floor. 

ARE  INSTRXICnONS  BINDING? 

The  real  significance  of  the  battle  now 
being  fought  over  the  instructions  ques- 
tion is  much  greater  than  the  immediate 
Issue  of  an  oil  tax  bill.  What  is  really  at 
stake  is  whether  King  Caucus  wUl  agam 
be  allowed  to  regain  the  throne  in  the 
House.  If  those  prevail  who  are  arguing 
that  caucus  instructions  are  binding  on 
committee  Democrats,  with  no  exception, 
and  that  disciplinary  action  can  be  taken 
against  those  who  ignore  the  instruc- 
tions, then  the  way  will  be  paved  for  a 
return  to  Underwood  rule  under  which 
the  caucus  dictated  committee  business 
and  the  substantive  content  of  legisla- 
tion to  be  reported. 

A  special  report  Issued  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  on  June  4,  1974,  en- 
titled. "Cauciis  Instruction  and  Binding 
Actions"  adopts  this  tough  line.  Accord- 
ing to  the  DSG  report: 


Members  serve  on  comm 
the  discretion  of  the  Caucus, 
It  Is  highly  unlikely,  the  C 
to  not  assign  a  particular 
bers)  to  any  committee  what^Jever 


iltt^s  entirely  at 

and  although 

could  decide 

Meniber  (or  Mem- 


The  DSG  report  goes  on: 

The  Caucus  therefore  has  cotnplete  control 
over  Members'  committee  as^gnments — in- 
cluding that  of  removing  a  ^  ember  from  a 
committee  entirely  or  stripplr  g  the  Member 
of  his  or  her  committee  sen  ority.  ...  In 
addition,  the  Caucus  may  e>  ael  a  Member 
under  Caucvis  Rule  No.  2  for  ":  ailing  to  abide 
by  the  rules  governing"  the  '  Caucus. 

The  DSG  brief  likens  a  li  ember's  rela- 
tionship to  the  caucus  in  t  ;rms  of  com- 
mittee assignments  to  that  of  a  Member 
to  his  district  in  terms  of  his  status  as  a 
Member  of  the  House.  Whe  :eas  a  district 
elects  a  Member  to  the  Hou  se,  the  caucus 
elects  the  Member  to  a  ( ommittee.  As 
Members  of  the  House,  t  ley  represent 
their  districts:  as  Members  of  a  commit- 
tee, they  represent  the  cau  ;us,  especially 
when  the  caucus  gives  hem  specific 
instructions. 

Unlike  rule  7  which  re  luu-es  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  bind  Membe  s  in  voting  on 
the  floor,  a  simple  majority  of  the  caucus 
may  instruct  Members  in  <  ommittee.  ac- 
cording to  the  DSG  report.  And.  unlike 
rule  7,  which  permits  exceations  if  a  prior 
commitment  has  been  mafie  to  constitu- 
ents or  a  constitutional  Question  is  in- 
volved, there  can  be  no  exteptions  or  ex- 
emptions from  instructions  to  comnut- 
tee  members. 

How  can  such  strict  ai  d  airtight  m- 
structions  be  justified?  Tl  le  DSG  report 
views  mandatory  commit.ee  instruction 
as  a  mere  procedural  djvlce  designed 
primarily  to  bring  party  programs  and 
policies  to  the  floor  for  cc  nsideration  by 
the  House — as  in  the  cas ;  of  the  Green 
and  Vanik  amendments. 

One  must  ask  how  it  is,  :or  the  purpose 
of  instructing  committee 'members,  that 
a  matter  can  be  considered  a  party  pro- 
gram or  policy  at  the  insiltence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present  aiid  voting  at  a 
Democratic  caucus.  For  a  bare  caucus 
majority  could  number  as  few  as  63  mem- 
bers— one-half  plus  one   )f  a  quorum,  a 
quorum  being  124  Demccrats  out  of  a 
total   membership  of  24  7  Democrats- 
while  it  takes  two-thirds  i  »f  those  present 
and  voting  in  caucus,  proi  iding  that  two- 
thirds  is  at  least  a  majoi  ity  of  the  total 
caucus  membership  or  IJ  4,  to  determine 
party  policy  for  the  pur  Jose  of  binding 
members  on  the  floor.  In  other  words,  if 
a  caucus  consists  only  of  a  bare  quorum, 
as  few  as  63  members  can  both  determine 
what  is  party  policy  and  impose  that 
policy  on  Democratic  cimmittee  mem- 
bers with  binding  instructions  and  the 
threat  of  reprisals  for  f i  ilure  to  comply 
with  those  instructions. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  rom  this  exam- 
ple the  great  potential  f  o :  abuse  inherent 
in  the  reemergence  of  Ki  ig  Caucus.  One- 
fourth  of  the  total  Dem«  icratlc  member- 
ship and  one-seventh  of  the  total  House 
membership  can  deternine  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  C  ingress  and  the 
coimtry  through  this  allegedly  harmless 
and  minor  precedural  niethod  of  dictat- 
ing to  committees  what  1  hey  \s111  and  will 
not  consider  and  what  tfiey  will  and  will 
not  report. 


June  1  ?,  197  U 
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How  much  support  does  thu  DSG  in- 
terpretation of  the  binding  Inature  of 
such  instructions  have?  It  remains  to  be 
seen.  At  present  it  is  only  s  if e  to  say 
that  there  is  gi'eat  confusion,  conflict, 
and  concern  about  the  iss|ie  within 
Democratic  ranks. 

Perhaps  best  exemplifying  ;he  confu- 
sion is  the  following.  In  a  stoi  y  by  Mary 
Russell  in  the  May  24  Washhigton  Post, 
we  find  the  following  paragraph: 

Rep.  Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.l  considered 
an  expert  on  the  House  as  an  Inst  Itution,  said 
the  caucus  action  would  bind  lliUs  as  vrell 
as  the  Rules  Committee  membei  s. 


dees 


This  of  course  relates  to  the 
structions  on  the  oil  tax  bill 
another  matter,  the  commi1|tee 
resolution,  again  a  matter 
Democratic  caucus  instruct€< . 
bers  of  the  Rules  Committed 
interpretation  apparently 
ply.  In  a  Rules  Committee 
the   Boiling-Martin   commilftee 
resolution  on  May  14,  1974, 
man  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boi-ling) 
and  I  quote  from  the  transc^pts 

My  problem  is,  as  a  member  ol 
I  am  not  bound  and  could  not  b( 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  on  this  supject 
I  have  a  commitment  to  my 
on  this  matter. 


caucus  in- 
^d  yet,  on 
reform 
which  the 
the  mem- 
the  same 
not  ap- 
d^cussion  on 
reform 
the  gentle- 
said, 

that  caucus. 

bound,  even 

because 

constituents 


Post  quote 
in 


ino  perative 


Apparently  the  Washingto[i 
and  the  DSG  brief  are 
this  particular  situation 

WILL   KING   CAtrCUS   PREVAIL? 

Ml-.  Speaker,  while  there  is  certainly 
some  amusement  to  be  f  oiu^d  in  all  this 
confusion  and  contradiction.  I  am  re- 
minded again  of  Congressman  Sydney 
Anderson's  remarks  in  191!  in  protest- 
ing the  ruthless  rule  of  Kin^  Caucus.  In 
his  words: 

It  would  be  humorous  if  U  were  net  so 
tragic. 

We  are  discussing  a  very  feerious  pros- 
pect here  today,  and  that  is  the  prospect 
of  a  revival  of  King  Caucus  and  a  fur- 
ther exacerbation  of  the  "rrisis  of  con- 
fidence" in  Congress  as  t^e  American 
people  awaken  to  what  King  Caucus  is 
all  about.  Instead  of  more  openness.  King 
Caucus  promises  to  bring  greater  secrecy. 
Rather  than  greater  direct  responsiveness 
and  accoimtability  to  the  people.  King 
Caucus  reduces  accountattility  to  only 
what  a  simple  majority  of  i  majority  of 
all  Democrats  may  dictatj  at  a  given 
moment  in  time  as  party  po!  icy. 

In  place  of  structural  ai^d  procedural 
reform  of  the  House,  King  Caucus  por- 
tends resistance  to  change  and  democ- 
ratization of  the  House  a^  an  institu- 
tion. And  instead  of  legislative  decisions 
being  arrived  at  through  the  open  and 
adversary  operation  of  o\k  committees 
and  the  full  House,  King  Caucus  prom- 
ises predetermined  results  arranged  be- 
hind closed  doors.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  prosbects  are  not 
mere  partisan  fantasies  or  fears,  for  they 
strike  at  the  very  heart  pf  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government,  and  the 
very  nature  of  the  leglsliative  process. 
They  should  be  cause  for  concern,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  minority  party 


In  the  House,  but  on  the 


part  of  free- 


thinking  individual  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority party,  and  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people. 

The  Congress  does  have  a  revitalized 
role  to  play  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. But  we  will  not  regain  our  right- 
ful role  and  public  confidence  through  a 
reactionary  abdication  to  King  Caucus, 
and  all  that  connotes. 

If  we  are  truly  interested  in  restoring 
public  confidence  in  the  Congress,  we 
must  firmly  reject  King  Caucus  in  favor 
of  greater  openness  and  candor  with  the 
American  people,  of  due  regard  for  mi- 
nority rights,  of  more  urgent  and  expe- 
ditious attention  to  committee  reform, 
campaign  reform,  and  tax  reform,  and 
of  more  responsible  and  responsive  ac- 
tion on  the  problems  of  inflation  and 
energy. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  House  is  ca- 
pable of  regaining  public  trust  both 
through  a  reform  of  its  structure  and 
procedures  and  by  making  these  reforms 
work  for  the  enactment  of  responsible 
national  legislation.  While  both  parties 
can  and  must  offer  their  alternate  poli- 
cies and  programs,  these  must  be  freely 
opraily  and  vigorusly  debated,  amended 
and  passed  upon  in  full  public  view,  in 
the  rough  and  tumble  arena  of  our  leg- 
islative process;  we  can  never  again  ac- 
cept Speaker  Clark's  assertion  that  the 
American  people  are  only  interested  in 
results  and  not  in  how  they  were  arrived 
at.  We  can  never  again  allow  secret  cau- 
cuses to  impose  their  will  on  this  proc- 
ess or  substitute  their  judgment  for  that 
of  the  full  House.  Let  us  hope  we  have 
at  least  learned  this  from  history. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  for  arranging  this  special  or- 
der today  to  discuss  the  crisis  of  confi- 
dence in  Congress. 

Recent  public  opinion  polls  have  indi- 
cated that  less  than  a  third  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  approve  of  the  job  Congress 
Is  doing.  The  fact  that  one  major  poU 
showed  Congress  scoring  lower  than  the 
White  House  should  dispel  any  notion 
that  Watergate  alone  is  behind  this  loss 
of  confidence.  Watergate  aside,  the  peo- 
ple sense  that  Congress  is  not  effectively 
addressing  national  problems. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Anderson,  began 
today  by  warning  us  of  the  dangers  of 
having  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
trolled by  the  secret  deliberations  of  the 
caucus  of  the  majority  party.  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  those  remarks  because 
the  dangers  are  very  real.  Democracy 
and  good  government  cannot  be  served  if 
the  will  of  the  House  is  dictated  by  a 
simple  majority  of  the  majority  party. 
That  such  policy  determinatitms  are 
made  in  secret  flies  in  the  face  of  every- 
thing we  have  done  to  open  up  our  com- 
mittee and  fioor  deliberations.  They  run 
counter,  as  well,  to  our  efforts  to  open 


the  executive  branch  to  greater  congres- 
sional and  public  view. 

The  most  outrageous  example  of  rule 
by  a  minority  of  men  from  behind  closed 
doors  occurred  at  a  meeting  of  the  House 
Democratic  Caucus  on  May  9.  By  a  vote 
of  111-95,  the  Boiling-Martin  Committee 
Reform  proposal  was  pigeonholed  in  a 
party  organ  for  fiulher  study.  Less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  House  killed  reform  by 
secret  ballot. 

To  my  mind,  no  other  proposal  holds 
more  promise  for  improving  the  ability 
of  the  House  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  Nation.  The  committee  system  is  the 
heart  of  the  legislative  process  but  we 
are  operating  under  jurisdictional  lines 
that  date  back  to  the  1940's.  The  Boil- 
ing-Martin committee  did  a  valiant  job 
of  restructuring  jurisdictions  so  sis  to 
provide  the  best  division  of  labor.  They 
recommended  a  long-overdue  limit  on 
assignments  to  major  committees.  And 
they  called  for  improved  mechanisms  by 
which  Congress  can  exert  its  oversight 
responsibilities. 

That  effort  appears  doomed  and  the 
price  is  great.  More  bills  will  languish 
in  committees  because  of  jurisdictional 
jealousies.  Critical  issues  such  as  energy 
will  be  handled  by  a  host  of  committees 
in  piecemeal  fashion.  Committees  will 
fail  to  get  quorums  because  Members' 
time  and  efforts  are  spread  too  thinly. 
Those  committees  whose  workloads  are 
beyond  reason  will  continue  to  be  over- 
taxed. The  social  security  program,  for 
example,  requires  drtistic  reforms  but  it 
sits  on  the  back  burner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  is  not  without 
some  eu;complishments.  TTie  war  powers 
legislation  and  the  budget  reform  bill 
nearing  completion  come  to  mind  as  two 
examples  of  our  ability  to  right  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  But  the  list  of  issues  which 
have  gone  unanswered  is  the  root  cause 
for  our  low  marks  in  the  public's  mind.  I 
will  deal  with  just  one  because  it  ranks 
above  all  others  in  terms  of  rebuilding 
confidence. 

The  House  has  yet  to  be  presented  with 
a  major  bill  to  reform  campaign  financ- 
ing practices.  Many  of  us  have  sponsored 
sweeping  bills  on  this  subject  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  sense  of 
urgency  our  constituents  attach  to  these 
efforts.  At  a  minimum,  we  need  to  estab- 
lish stricter  ceilings  on  contributions  and 
spending,  stiff  disclosure  requirements, 
and  an  independent  regulatory  body  to 
enforce  our  campaign  laws.  We  must  give 
the  people  reason  to  believe  that  their 
elected  representatives  are  in  fact  serv- 
ing the  public  good  rather  than  special 
interests.  If  we  fail  to  do  that  much,  we 
will  never  restore  the  people's  faith  In 
Congress. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson)  that,  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
am  most  pleased  to  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man in  this  discussion  concerning  the 


crisis  as  it  relates  to  the  people's  con- 
fidence in  Congress.  I  think  this  is  a 
most  timely  and  a  most  provocative  sub- 
ject. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  combined 
thinking  of  the  Members  of  this  House, 
there  is  an  opoprtunity  presented  to  us 
to  make  improvements  which  will  help 
erase  some  of  that  loss  of  confidence. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  pointing  out  the  dangers  that 
can  develop  from  the  "king  caucus"  sys- 
tem, and  I  am  indebted  to  my  congres- 
sional colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  for  the  examples 
that  he  will  provide  with  respect  to  the 
problems  of  having  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  according  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Boiling 
report,  the  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Committees,  for  a  reform  of  the  op- 
erations of  our  committees  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  fully  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  so  that  we  can  get 
the  benefit  of  the  time  and  the  effort  and 
the  money  that  has  been  expended  by 
that  group  in  trying  to  improve  our  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  hopeful  that  we 
will  review  the  procedural  matters  and 
the  way  we  attend  to  business  in  the 
Congress,  and  that  we  will  afford  more 
time  for  committee  work  and  ample  time 
for  consideration  of  legislative  matters 
in  such  a  way  that  we  will  not  have  com- 
mittee work  infringe  on  legislative  work 
and  legislative  work  infringe  on  com- 
mittee work. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Ketchum)  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
for  taking  this  important  and  timely 
special  order  on  "the  Crisis  of  Confidence 
in  Congress."  It  is  high  time  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  not  only  recog- 
nize that  confidence  in  this  institution 
has  eroded,  but  also  place  the  blame  for 
this  occurrence  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Democratic  leadership — 
where  it  belongs. 

Last  February,  I  issued  a  press  release 
stating  my  frustrations  at  the  haphazard, 
arbitrary,  and  irresponsible  manner  in 
which  legislation  was  being  scheduled 
for  consideration  by  the  House.  You  may 
recall  that  this  was  the  time  when  the 
Speaker  canceled  the  Lincoln  Day  recess 
claiming  that  the  press  of  business  was 
too  great.  Well,  here  are  some  times  for 
the  House's  sessions  in  that  period:  Jan- 
uary 24 — 58  minutes:  January  28 — 36 
minutes;  February  14 — 17  minutes;  Feb- 
ruary 18 — 45  minutes.  Where  was  all  the 
pressing  business  on  those  days?  Sched- 
\iling  is  hardly  any  better  now.  On  June  4, 
for  instance,  the  House  was  in  session 
for  1  hour  and  2  minutes.  The  next  2 
days,  June  5  and  June  6,  the  sessions 
lasted  for  7  hours  and  56  minutes  and  8 
hours  and  10  minutes,  respectively. 
Somebody  is  doing  a  masterful  job  of 
misplanning. 
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We  were  all  treated  to  a  special  dis- 
play of  absurdity  last  week.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  rule  for  the  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Act,  it  was  apparent  that  there  were 
huge  holes  in  our  calendar  where  land 
use  was  scheduled  to  have  been.  There 
was  no  reason  on  Earth  why  considera- 
tion of  the  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy Act  authorization  had  to  be  post- 
poned from  June  12  to  June  13.  The 
House  adjourned  at  2:32  p.m.  on  Jime 
12.  But  the  leadership  obviously  decided 
that  having  some  piece  of  legislation  was 
necessary  on  June  13  to  preserve  the  fic- 
tion that  they  are  doing  an  outstanding 
job  in  tending  to  the  Nation's  business. 
While  all  of  this  foolishness  is  going 
on,  a  very  great  deal  of  legislation  re- 
mains languishing  in  committee.  We 
have  not  touched  upon  tax  reform,  or 
OSHA  or  farm  labor  legislation,  or  scores 
of  other  issues  of  vital  concern  to  the 
American  people.  Instead,  we  find  time 
for  things  like  "Woodsy  Owl,"  or  for  the 
most  meaningless  token  sessions.  No 
wonder  the  people  are  fed  up. 

I  shoiild  also  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  abysmal  shape  of  some  of  the  bills 
that  the  Rules  Committee  is  permitting 
to  reach  the  floor.  More  and  more  often, 
we  find  sponsors  of  legislation  offering 
amendments  to  clean  up  their  product — 
the   energy  bill  last  December  was   a 
classic — on  the  floor  instead  of  committee 
where  this  work  should  be  done.  With 
procedures  like  this,  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  that  the  legislation  that  emerges 
from  this  House  is  so  often  such  a  mess. 
As  several  of  my  colleagues  are  point- 
ing out  this  afternoon,  the  Americsm 
people  are  waking  up  and  seeing  through 
the  clouds  of  fluff  being  sent  out  by  the 
Democratic  leadership.  They  know  there 
are  problems  and  that  they  are  grievo\is. 
They  demand  that  their  elected  officials 
stop  fiddling  around  up  here  and  do 
something  about  them.  I  hope  that  some- 
time soon,  when  the  House  leadership 
takes  a  break  from  hiurling  stones  at  the 
executive  branch,  they  turn  and  take  a 
good  long  look  at  their  stewardship  of 
Congress.  Perhaps  then  we  might  see  a 
little  responsibility  aroimd  here. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shtjster)  . 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  certainly  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  I  believe  his  re- 
marks have  been  profound  and  thought- 
ful, and  Indeed  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  they  may  be  recorded  in  time 
as  historic  remarks. 

They  may  be  looked  upon  as  historic 
remarks  which  touch  upon  a  very  impor- 
tant Issue 


HOUSE 


As  I  read  the  prepared  docmnent  which 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) was  kind  enough  to  send  aroxmd — 
it  was  sent  to  each  Member,  I  presume — 
and  studied  the  dociunent  in  preparation 
for  this  special  order,  it  struck  me  that 
there  is  perhaps  an  additional  perspec- 
tive which  might  be  added  to  the  concern 
over  so-called  congressional  Govern- 
ment, which  has  been  elucidated  so 
clearly  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois; 


and  that  is  the  related  problem  or,  in- 
deed, the  outgrowth  of  the  proposal  and 
the  majority's  desire  for  a  s(  (-called  veto- 
proof  Congress.  We  have  h«  ard  time  and 
time  again  that  it  is  the  ob  ecUve  of  the 
majority  and,  as  well,  the  objective  of 
some  very  powerful  special  interest 
groups  in  this  country  to  a(  hieve  a  veto- 
proof  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  si  ggest,  in  the 
context  of  the  gentleman'!  remarks  to- 
night, that  if  we  look  behi  id  the  words, 
"veto-proof  Congress,"  th(  re  is  both  a 
general  and  a  specific  mean  ing. 

The  general  meaning  of  a  veto-proof 
Congress  is  the  elimination  of  one  of  the 
fundamental  checks  and  balances  of  our 
Constitution,  for  a  veto-ptoof  Congress 
will  thwart  the  executive  ;onstitutional 
power,  the  executive  consti  utional  capa- 
bility to  exercise  the  veto. 

This  to  me  is  fimdamei  tal,  it  is  per- 
vasive, and  it  is  of  enori  lous  concern, 
and  it  is  the  general  imp  ication,  if  we 
go  beyond  the  code  wore  s  "veto-proof 
Congress." 

I  think  the  American  jeople  should 
know  what  the  real  meanii|g  of  that  term 
is.  It  is  nothing  more  not  less  than  a 
blatant  attempt  to  subvert!  the  Constitu- 
tion by  eliminating  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  that  check  and  Balance  of  the 
Constitution.  | 

However,  there  is  a  speclic  meaning  to 
these  code  words  "veto-pJoof  Congress" 
as  well,  and  that  specific  meaning,  if  we 
look  at  the  particular  iiwividuals  and 
groups  espousing  that  veio-proof  Con- 
gress Is  that  they  would  l^e  to  see  their 
programs,  the  programs  which  they  ad- 
vocate, adopted  without  ^iny  challenge. 
I  would  suggest  that  tbose  programs 
by  and  large  are  prograras  which  relate 
to  the  so-called  welfare  gtate.  We  have 
had  in  this  Nation,  in  iny  opinion,  a 
creeping  welfare  state,  and  if  those 
parties  who  advocate  a  v^to-proof  Con- 
gress achieve  their  goal,  wt  will  no  longer 
have  a  creeping  welfare  siiate  in  this  Na- 
tion but,  rather,  we  will  hk\e  a  galloping 
one.  I 

As  distasteful  as  the  wqrd  is,  the  word 
for  it,  I  believe,  is  socialisln.  Indeed  that 
is  the  kind  of  a  battle  which  we  are  fight- 
ing now.  We  should  face  it  and  recognize 
it  and  name  it  accurately  for  what  it 
really  is.  I  think  the  American  people 
should  wake  up  and  recognize  that  we 
are  facing  the  possibility  of  a  galloping 
welfare  state  and  indeed  of  socialism  in 
this  country  if  the  specific  programs  ad- 
vocated by  those  who  espouse  the  veto- 
proof  Ccmgress  are  adopted. 

Even  more  importantly,  perhaps,  on 
the  general  point,  if  a  vteto-proof  Con- 
gress is  achieved,  we  will  be  in  fact  elim- 
inating the  fundamental  check  and  bal- 
ance of  our  Constitution.  | 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster) 
for  remaining  on  the  floor  this  late  in  the 
evening  to  make  what  I  think  is  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  fthis  discussion, 
because  it  would  be  the  height  of  irony 
indeed  if  at  the  very  tiiie  when  we  are 
trying  to  redress  the  imbalance  in  power 
that  has  developed  bet^^een  the  execu 
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rectly  designated  as  a  veto-i>roof  Con- 
gress, eliminate  the  very,  very  important 
check  and  balance  as  far  asiour  whole 
constitutional  system  is  conderned. 

What  we  want  surely  Is  i|ot  a  veto- 
proof  Congress  but,  rather,  what  we  want 
is  an  accountable,  responsible,  and  re 
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should,  by  electing  whit  he  has  cor-    Federal  control  over  expenc  itures  of  this 


sponsive  Congress  that  will 
patch  on  the  people's  busines 
I  am  pleased  now  to  yield 
tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker] 
ate  my  colleague  yielding. 

First  may  I  subscribe  to  thi 
that  the  gentleman  just  made 
over,  to  commend  my  colleag 
nois  (Mr.  Anderson)  for  res 
into  the  pages  of  history  ail 
us  up  to  date  on  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  King  Caucus,  for  here  we  are  today 
in  a  kind  of  situation  with  aii  energy  tax 
bill  languishing  in  the  wings  and  with  all 
of  the  uncertainties  surrounding  our  con- 
sideration of  that  measure  as  a  result  of 
an  action  by  the  King  Caucu^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  too  believe 
there  is  a  crisis  of  confidencelin  the  Con- 
gress and  would  like  to  saji  something 
here  today  about  spending,  taxes,  and 
mounting  deficits,  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  tenible  plague  of  inflation.  During 
this  week  and  next  week  we  are  consid- 
ering a  number  of  our  appropriations 
bills  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoiise.  Figiu-es 
are  tossed  around  carelessly  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  and  billions  of  dollars, 
as  if  Uncle  Sam  had  access  to  an  vm- 
limited  charge  account. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Nation's  bank 
accoimt  is  badly  overdrawn!  and  a  good 
measure  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
financial  mess  rests  right  here  with  the 
Congress.  I 

All  during  my  18  years  Jiere  in  this 
House  I  have  been  a  merjiber  of  the 
minority  and  the  Democratic  majority 
has  rolled  up  one  budget  deficit  after  an- 
other that  in  the  aggregate  totals  $218 
billion  during  the  past  20  years  spending 
spree.  This  has  added  $234  pillion  to  the 
national  debt. 

Notwithstanding  the  talk ' 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  r« 
Appropriations  Committee 
President's  budget,  we  she 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
majority  is  responsible 
many  of  the  new  programs 
forced  additional  spending  UPon  the  ad- 
ministration. As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
the  administration  has  attempted  in  the 
past  to  withhold  funds  from  a  program- 
impounding  if  you  please-j-members  of 
the  Democratic  majority  have  been  the 
first  ones  on  their  feet  to  fcondemn  the 
practice,  and  have  instigalied  the  court 
cases  forcing  the  President  Ito  spend  ad- 
ditional sums  which  he  would  prefer  not 
to  spend.  The  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Is  actually  exploring  the  possfbllity 
of  trjdng  to  impeach  the  president  for 
his  efforts  to  impound  Fedetel  funds. 

There  is  another  outrageous  legisla- 
tive gimmick  that  has  come  into  vogue  in 
recent  years  and  that  is  back-door  spend- 
ing. Our  Appropriations  Committee  is 
completely  bypassed  In  these  cases  and 
there  Is  really  no  way  off 
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kind.  Back-door  spending  plus  manda- 
tory programs  enacted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  have  added 
$19  billion  to  the  budget  outlay  since 
the  fiscal  year  1970. 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  we  were  debat- 
ing the  Increase  in  the  national  debt 
ceiling,  we  were  hearing  aU  kinds  of 
talk — principally  from  those  who  vote 
for  every  spending  proposal  that  comes 
down  the  pike — about  how  tragic  it  was 
that  we  were  forced  to  raise  the  national 
debt  ceiling  again.  It  was  a  day  of  dem- 
agogue's delight.  I  had  occasion  after 
that  episode  to  check  the  record  with 
respect  to  this  issue  of  spending  and  a 
glance  at  the  1973  votes  taken  here  in 
the  House  shows  very  clearly  how  the 
vast  majority  of  Democrats  by  their 
votes  reject  the  economy  efforts  and  vote 
for  increased  spending.  Democratic 
members  provided  the  margin  of  victory 
on  the  following  1973  votes: 

No.  10.  Approved  spending  $210  mil- 
lion for  rural  environmental  assistance. 
No.  25.  Defeated  a  more  economical 
versicm  of  the  vocational  rehabiUtation 
bill. 

No.  27.  Defeated  a  more  reasonable 
substitute  to  provide  authorizations  of 
$501  million  for  programs  for  older 
Americans  in  fiscal  1973  and  1974 — in- 
stead of  $1.4  biUion  for  3  years. 

No.  46.  Voted  to  force  the  spending  of 
all  money  appropriated  for  rural  water 
and  sewer  grant  programs.  This  in- 
creased Federal  spending  by  $300  million 
over  a  3-year  period. 

No.  90.  Voted  to  increase  funding  for 
Category  B  Federally  Impacted  Area 
School  Assistance  Aid  from  54  to  68  per- 
cent of  entitlement. 

No.  153.  Defeated  effort  to  cut  author- 
ization for  arts  and  humanities  from 
$145  to  $81  million. 

No.  204.  Defeated  an  amendment  to 
cut  $632  million  from  the  $1.2  billion  tn- 
crease  over  the  budget  in  the  Labor,  HEW 
Appropriations  bill. 

No.  298.  Tried  unsuccessfully  to  cut 
funds  proposed  for  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  which  rides  herd  on  Federal 
spending. 

No.  349.  Pushed  through  increase  in 
Federal  contribution  to  Federal  workers' 
health  insurance  cost  from  40  to  75  per- 
cent by  1977. 

No.  366.  Voted  down  an  amendment  to 
cut  out  $S00  miiUon  proposed  for  urban 
mass  transit  operating  subsidies. 

No.  407.  Defeated  an  effort  to  allow 
closing  of  eight  public  health  service  hos- 
pitals which  have  proved  to  be  obsolete. 
No.  461.  Defeated  a  budget  reform 
amendment  that  proposed  limiting 
spending  authorization  to  not  more  than 
three  years  except  where  there  is  fund- 
ing through  user  taxes. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Supplemental 
Ai^ropriation  bill  we  had  another  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  added  by  the  Dem- 
ocrat majority  to  the  pubUc  service  jobs 
program  and  next  week  we  will  probably 
see  another  effort  to  add  several  hundred 
million  more  to  the  regular  bill  for  the 
same  program. 

This  Congress  can  no  longer  go  on  its 
merry  spending  spree  sis  though  the  day 
of  financial  reckoning  will  never  come. 


It  is  time  for  Congress  to  make  a  seri- 
ous examination  of  how  to  remedy  Its  bad 
spending  habits.  Hopefully,  the  budget 
reform  measure  finally  approved  yester- 
day will  have  some  Impact  on  the  con- 
fusion that  to  often  surrounds  congres- 
sional expenditures. 

With  the  stranglehold  the  Democrat 
majority  has  on  the  machinery  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  I  would  say  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
you  caimot  escape  the  responsibility. 

Instead  of  automatically  adding  to 
budget  requests  In  every  area  of  domestic 
spending,  the  majority  party  needs  to  use 
some  of  its  expertise  in  helping  us  hold 
the  line  on  Federal  spending.  It  would  be 
refreshing  to  see  the  Democrat  majority 
making  the  same  effort  to  cut  spending 
in  the  nondefense  areas  as  it  does  in 
defense. 

A  battle  between  the  two  political  par- 
ties to  reduce  Federal  spending  would  be 
a  victory  for  the  American  people. 

But  instead  of  this  kind  of  contest,  we 
hear  Democrats  calling  for  a  tax  cut,  one 
of  the  most  self-defeating  forms  of  po- 
litical expediency  that  the  majority  party 
could  propose  as  a  cure  for  inflation.  We 
cannot  afford  to  cut  our  income,  until  we 
cut  our  spending  habits.  A  tax  cut  now 
would  be  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  American 
public,  because  it  would  fan  the  fires  of 
inflation  and  reduce  further  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  their  dollar. 

"liiere  can  be  no  arguments  over  na- 
tional priorities  until  we  tackle  the  first 
major  priority — an  end  to  extravagant 
Federal  spending. 

A  man  with  debts  is  not  free— and 
neither  is  a  nation.  Economic  stability  is 
vital  to  our  democracy,  and  we  cannot 
buy  financial  security  or  prosperity  with 
unlimited  spending. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  lUinois 
for  his  contribution.  Indeed,  I  think  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  are  entirely  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject that  we  have  been  dlscussuig  here 
this  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Csdifomia  (Mr. 
Ve  ysey  ) 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  yielding 
to  me,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  before  us  this 
important  matter  for  consideration  here 
today. 

I  think  he  has  ventured  Into  an  su-ea 
that  Is  very  controversial,  and  of  course 
has  Its  partisan  overtones.  But  I  am 
sorry  that  this  special  order  is  not  par- 
ticipated in  and  not  attended  by  more, 
including  some  of  our  colleagues  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who.  I  think, 
could  very  well  consider  some  of  the 
matters  that  have  been  laid  before  us 
here  today. 

The  concept  of  King  Caucus  dominat- 
ing this  House  of  Representatives  is 
shocking.  Especially  is  it  sinister  if  we 
have  a  closed  or  secret  caucus  dominated 
by  one  particular  group  with  one  type 
of  philosophical  orientation  within  the 
caucus,  and  that  group  implements  its 
instructions  and  desires  by  means  of  a 
gsig  rule,  or  by  the  terrible  leverage  of 
removal  of   seniority   or  of   committee 


status,  this  Is  Indeed  sin  appalling  con- 
cept, and  I  truly  recoil  from  that  idea. 
Yet  that  Is  the  direction  in  which  the 
majority  party  Is  taUng  us. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
that  the  Congress  has  serious  deficiencies 
and  we  have  had  serious  omissions  In 
our  ability  to  tackle  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  should  have  solved. 

Just  today  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  and  I  were  discussing 
some  details  of  inadequate  procedure 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  terms 
of  having  amendments  clearly  In  writing 
and  available  to  all  Members  at  the  time 
that  they  are  brought  up. 

The  minority  staffing  commitment  has 
been  sloughed  off,  as  the  gentleman  has 
so  ably  pointed  out.  The  great  drive  for 
committee  restructuring,  long  overdue, 
has  been  apr>arently  sidetracked  and 
diffused  in  some  other  way. 

Closed  committee  meetings  are  stQl 
taking  place.  I  find  in  my  own  Appropri- 
ations Committee  meetings  our  friends 
from  the  other  side  of  ihe  aisle  voting 
consistently  to  close  those  markup 
meetings,  which  should  not  be  done.  It  is 
an  action  contrary,  I  think,  to  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  most  Americans  that 
these  meetings  should  be  open  for  public 
inspection.  The  public's  business  should 
be  conducted  openly. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  had  action 
on  oil  depletion  legislation  in  the  House 
has  been  a  great  disappointmen.  to  all 
of  as,  and  to  most  Americans. 

As  we  review  these  things,  I  have  to 
project  ahead  to  the  November  election 
and  consider  this  concept  of  a  veto-proof 
Congress.  A  Congress  heavily  dominated 
by  one  political  party.  I  view  that  as  an 
extreme  hazard.  But  I  know  that  out  in 
every  Republican-held  district  through- 
out America  there  must  be  men  and 
women  grooming  themselves  as  congres- 
sional candidates  who  are  going  to  stand 
up  and  say,  "If  I  am  elected,  I  will  be 
independent;  I  will  exercise  my  inde- 
pendent judgment  based  on  my  own 
knowledge  of  what  the  people  in  this 
district  really  want  in  Washington." 

And  they  will  be  wrong,  because  if 
elected  as  Democrats  they  will  not  b3 
able  to  do  that.  They  will  be  under  the 
rule  and  the  domination  of  King  Caucus. 
They  will  be  over-promising  tD  the  peo- 
ple of  their  districts  when  they  make 
that  statement.  If  they  are  elected  they 
will  find  that  they  are  under  sanctions 
and  under  a  gag  rule  Implemented  by 
slightly  more  than  100  Members  in  the 
Democrat  caucus.  They  will  not  be  inde- 
pendent. 

I  think  it  is  tune  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  we  begin  to  pay  attention  to 
what  is  good  for  America,  not  to  what  is 
good  for  the  straight  partisan  politics  in 
either  of  the  parties. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Veystt)  in 
his  usual  thoughtful  and  very  succinct 
manner  has  literally  addressed  himself 
to,  I  believe,  what  is  the  very  heart  and 
core  of  the  argument  that  I  am  proceed- 
ing to  make  here  in  the  well  this  evening. 
I  am  oiormously  grateful  to  him  for 
his  contribution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
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now  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  own 
preoccupation  necessarily  with  the  cur- 
rent impeachment  inquiry  has  been  so 
exclusive  that  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  contribute  this  evening. 
Certainly  I  have  nothing  carefully  pre- 
pared such  as  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois prepared,  and  I  have  read  his 
remarks. 

I  have  read  his  remarks.  But  I  came 
over  nonetheless  for  just  a  few  minutes 
because  I  sincerely  felt  that  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  had  raised  such  an  im- 
portant question  and  had  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  schedule  a  special  order  on  such  a 
vital  matter  that  really  a  concerned 
Member  of  this  Congress  ought  to  make 
some  effort  to  take  part.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  our  general  situation  here,  as  in  so 
many  cases,  leaves  practically  a  cor- 
poral's guard  or  less  on  the  floor  even  for 
matters  of  this  kind.  I  sympathize  with 
the  gentleman  because  on  the  one  oc- 
casion when  I  ever  took  a  special  order 
so  far  it  was  on  the  vital  question  of  war 
powers  and  I  did  not  get  any  more  peo- 
ple here  than  the  gentleman  has  here 
this  afternoon. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Congress  I  heard  a  statement  made 
over  and  over  again  and  we  have  all 
heard  it  attributed  to  the  late  and  distin- 
guished Speaker,  the  Honorable  Sam 
Rayburn,  that  "the  way  to  get  along  is  to 
go  along."  I  do  not  dispute  of  course  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  that  statement. 
No  one  wants  to  unnecessarily  antago- 
nize his  fellows  and  heads  have  never 
been  improved  so  far  as  I  know  by  run- 
ning them  indiscriminately  into  stone 

walls. 

Yet  I  think  the  fact  that  the  statement 
is  quoted  so  often  in  tliis  Chamber  and 
is  quoted  to  newcomers  and  is  quoted  al- 
ways as  if  it  were  the  epitome  of  wisdom 
and  a  standard  perhaps,  and  perhaps 
it  is  in  its  way,  indicates  in  a  thumbnail 
description  what  is  wrong  with  the  Con- 
gress because  actually  just  to  get  along 
and  to  go  along,  whatever  practical  wis- 
dom it  may  have,  carmot  be  considered 
to  be  the  highest  principle  of  action  in 
this  Chamber  or  any  other.  It  ignores 
completely  the  matter  of  belief,  prin- 
ciples, courage,  conviction,  and  a  few 
other  small  things  of  that  kind  which 
also  have  their  proper  place  in  this 
body,  it  would  seem  to  me. 

There  are  just  a  few  of  the  things 
"hich  pccTred  to  me  and  which  oc- 
cui-i-ed  to  me  now  as  I  go  along,  which 
I  think  are  just  criticisms  of  this 
body,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect and  affection  for  this  body,  as 
I  think  almost  everyone  does  who  serves 
here.  We  get  om-  share  of  unfair  crit- 
icism. People  do  not  know  about  a  great 
many  of  the  good  things  about  this  orga- 
nization, but  we  are  talking  about  some 
of  the  others  tonight. 

One  of  the  things  that  aimoyed  me 
a  great  deal  when  I  first  came  here  and 
still  does.  Is  the  closed  rule.  What  is  the 
excuse?  If  a  man  came  from  Mars  and 
he  was  told  we  could  not  get  up  on  the 
floor  of  this  Congress  and  offer  an 
amendment  to  a  bill,  what  is  the  ex- 
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planation?  It  is  ridiculous 
who  elect  me  think  I  can 
offer  an  amendment  to 
I  ought  to  be  able  to. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  neve 
I  suppose  evei-ybody  has 
voted  for  a  modified  rule 
bill  for  instance  is  the 
always  has  a  closed  rule 
we  always  have  to  have 
and  there  may  be  some 
the  tax  bill.  But  there  ar 
issues    in    any    different 
amount  to  anything  and 
made  in  order  to  be 
have  a  sensible  modified 
no  excuse  ever  for 
a  tax  bUl  in  my  judgment 
The  seniority  system  is 
I  think  I  will  believe  that 
for  20  years  and  gain 
which,  incidentally,  I  doubt 
niority  has  a  good  point 
important.  Experience  is 
nobody  can  suggest  it  is  the 
of  leadership.  And  we 
change  that  a  little  but  it 
can  hardly  see  the  molasses 
move.  As  a  matter  of 
has  begun  to  change  and 
has  not  changed  much  at 
say  the  committee 
elected  from  the  three 
It  would  be  easy  to  do  if 
to  do  it. 

Budget  reform  is 
finally  done  and  that  is  oni 
we  can  credit  ourselves 
know  how  well  it  is  going 
least  we  are  trying. 

The  gentleman  from 
here.  I  think,  14  years, 
bers  longer  than  that.  Eve  i 
we  ought  to  do  somethmg 
takes  too  long. 

We  are  still  trying  to 
paign  reform.  I  am  not 
what  form  it  ought  to 
we  ought  to  have  some, 
we  ought  to  have  some, 
wake  of  Watergate  we 
cut  of  the  committee, 
the    committee    together 
ciuorum.  Tlaat  is  the  kind 
loses  confidence  in  this 
There  is  too  much  ge; 
ery  that  goes  on.  We,  ol 
votes.  I  want  them,  we 
It  is  the  essence  of  the 
cannot   justify   all   the 
Somebody  says  when  a 
thing  for  principle  there 
some  good  reason.  Well, 
in  this  body  too  often. 

Just  to  mention  my 
right  now,  and  I  am  not 
the  merits  of  what  we 
or  anything  of  that  kin< 
chairman,  although  I 
on  a  lot  of  things,  has 
a  fair  inquiry  from 
we  cannot  keep  our 
ning  out  and  making 
own  rules.  This  is 
in  confidence.  We  are 
Can  we  expect  to  have 
body  like  that?  I  do  not 
own  committee  in  that 
done  a  lot  of  good  work 
people. 
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I  say  again,  it  is  not  the 

favdt.  He  does  not  want  that 

but  there  are  some  Members 

mittee  willing  to  da  that  rigl 

the  time,  just  for  a  headline 

cause  they  think  the  rule 

different  and  the  way  to  get 

is  to  act  In  that  fashion. 

irresponsible  and  there  is 

that  going  on  in  this  whole 
We  do  not  come  to  grips 

things  we  ought  to  come  to 

We  do  too  many  little  thinps 

shoddy  side  as  that. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman 

nois  taking  the  time.  My 

somewhat  disorganized,  but 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 

make  them  and  especially  to 
gentleman  for  raising  a  ques  ion 
whether  I  have  said  anything 
while  or  not,  ought  to  be  raided 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois, 
er,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
man  from  Indiana,  who  has 
arduous  day,  I  know,  in  conn  ;ction 
his  service  on  the  House  Co|nmittee 
the  Judiciary.   I  am 
would  take  the  time  to  comfe 
evening  and  make  a  very  important 
very  valiant   contribution 
cussion. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Ander 
SON)  for  offering  Members  £n  opportu- 
nity this  afternoon  to  address  themselve 
and  the  Nation  on  the  crises  of  confl 
dence  in  Congress. 

The  gentleman's  record  in 
attests  to  his  deep  concen 
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these  Halls 
over  this 
matter    throughout    his    en^re    tenure 
here. 

I  too  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
growing — the  mushrooming — lack  of 
confidence  in  the  Congress 

Lest  we  go  astray,  however ,  and  there- 
by ascribe  the  wrong  reasons  to  this 
phenomenon,  I  think  it  is  mportant — 
and  instructive— for  us  to  tiike  stock  of 
why  there  is  this  growing  Ifick  of  con- 
fidence. 

Is  it  directed  at  the  institution  of  Con- 
gress—the first  branch  of  i  ovemment? 
Or,  is  it  directed  at  the  cont  -oiling  lead- 
ership? Or,  is  it  directed  at  isolated 
Members  or  the  postures  the  y  maintain? 

I  think  it  is  probably  a  coi  ibination  of 
all  of  these  factors,  and  eac!  i — and  all — 
should  deeply  concern  all  of  us  as  we 
have  the  responsibility  of  dbing  our  best 
to  restore  faith  and  credil|ility  to  our 
institutions. 

I  think  the  people  are  begirmlng  to  see 
the  Democrat  leadership  of  Congress  as 
engaging  in  the  smoke-filled  backroom, 
bossism  politics  which  we  thought — and 
had  hoped — ^had  disappeared  from  mid- 
20th  century  politics. 

Decisions  are  not  being  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Congress — decisions  for  all 
Members  to  participate  in  and  for  the 
Nation's  press  and  people  to  witness. 
Rather,  the  important  dBcisions  are 
now  being  made  in  the  backrooms. 

As  the  gentleman  from  pEUinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  has  indicated,  twe  have  re- 
turned to  the  era  of  King  Caucus— where 
the  backroom,  closed  door  (aucus  of  the 
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contr oiling  party  reigns  over  the  people's 
will.  The  epitome  of  political  bosses. 
Speaker — "Czar" — Joe  Cannon — who 
reigned  over  this  House  many  years  ago 
would  be  thrilled  with  what  we  are  wit- 
nessing today. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  most 
significant  congressional  reforms  in 
years — the  proposed  reform  of  the  con- 
gressional committee  system  and  struc- 
ture— has  been  pigeonholed  by  the 
Democrat  caucus.  Members — Republi- 
cans and  Democrats — wei'e  denied  out- 
right the  opportunity  to  debate  this  mat- 
ter on  the  floor — to  fully  air  the  issues. 
Excuses  are  offered  that  the  reform  has 
been  merely  postponed  by  the  caucus — 
sidetracked  as  the  case  may  be — but 
many  believe  it  may  be  dead. 

Campaign  reform — truly  one  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  our  day  to  restore 
confidence  in  our  system — ^has  yet  to 
come  from  committee — a  committee,  like 
all  others,  chaired  by  a  Democrat  chair- 
zaan  and  governed  by  the  Democrat 
majority  on  the  committee. 

Are  partisan  motivations  now  domi- 
nant over  the  people's  general  welfare? 

How  else  can  one  reasonably  explain 
the  inordinate  delay  in  moving  to  the 
floor  maniy  crucially  important  matters 
now  before  committees? 

How  else  can  one  explain  why  there  Is 
so  much  talk  about  our  Nation's  prol}- 
lems  and  so  Uttle  action. 

How  else  can  one  explain  deferring  ac- 
tion on  some  major  proposals  from  this 
Congress  to  the  next — ^from  this  year  to 
next — if  it  Is  not  from  a  belief  that  the 
Democrat  majority  expects  to  have  more 
partisan  votes  next  year  than  this  year? 

How  else  can  one  hear  so  much  talk 
before  the  television  cameras  on  the 
problems  of  inflation  and  soaring  prices, 
and  yet  not  have  a  concerted  effort 
amongst  the  Democrat  leadership  to  help 
us  balance  the  budget,  require  stopping 
paper  money  issuance  when  there  is  no 
increased  productivity  commensurate 
with  it,  and  hold  the  line  on  spending? 

Maybe  there  are  other  answers.  But,  I 
cannot  find  any  answer  which  responds 
adequately  to  these  questions  except  that 
partisan  politics  is  reigning  supreme 
among  the  Democrat  majority. 

I  have  always  felt  that  a  Member 
serves  his  party  best  by  serving  his  Na- 
tion and  community  first. 

I  had  hoped  when  I  came  to  Congress 
two  terms  ago  that  that  opinion  was 
shared  by  the  Democrat  leadership. 

I  think  one  of  the  unfortimate  char- 
acteristics of  public  service  in  our  time 
has  been  its  reorientation,  among  far  too 
many,  away  from  the  primacy  of  char- 
acter and  toward,  instead,  a  primacy  of 
personality. 

We  do  not  now  live  in  a  time  when  the 
essential  quality  of  character  is  foremost 
in  what  people — the  electorate — are  seen 
to  follow.  Rather,  the  politics  of  per- 
sonality has  become  dominant. 

Instead  of  paying  careful  attention  to 
the  genuine  character  of  a  man  and  the 
ideals  he  espouses,  the  people  too  often 
follow  those  personalities  who  live  under 
the  camera's  lights  and  before  the  micro- 
phones often  It  seems,  to  advance  them- 
selves in  the  people's  minds  more  than 


to  advance  ideas  in  which  they  might 
believe. 

Ideas  and  substance  is  subsimied  when 
this  happens — made  to  take  second  place 
to  such  considerations  as  what  ought  to 
be  said  to  garner  the  most  votes,  what 
can  get  one  on  national  television  and 
before  the  public's  eye,  what  can  become 
sufficiently  newsworthy  or  catchy  to  get 
front  page  coverage. 

There  was  a  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory when  character  was  the  chief  de- 
termining factor  for  public  ofilce.  It 
seems  to  me  that  at  a  time  when  we  wit- 
ness almost  daily  the  abuse  of  ofiOce 
which  arises — natxu-ally- from  the  lack 
of  character,  that  we  should  insist — that 
the  people  should  insist — that  character 
be  once  again  made  a  governing  factor  in 
the  selection  of  public  officials.  Personal- 
ity Is  superfiuous.  In  many  ways  it  actu- 
ally detracts  from  the  substance  of  the 
man  or  woman.  It  is  that  substance  to 
which  we  should  redirect  our  mind's  eye. 

The  people  would  be  better  served  if 
they  paid  more  attention  to  what  their 
elected  officials  do  than  what  they  say. 
How  many  times  have  we  seen  officials 
decry  excessive  spending  when  back 
home  among  their  constituents,  only  to 
return  to  Washington  where  they  are 
known  as  big  spenders? 

When  promises  are  made  without  con- 
scious regard  for  whether  they  can  be 
kept  or  not,  dispair  is  bound  to  set  In 
among  the  people.  Our  Institutions  are 
threatened  by  this  gap  in  confidence 
caused  by  the  lack  of  performance  In 
matching  the  political  promises  of  some- 
thing for  nothing. 

Is  there  any  doubt  but  that  they  are 
discouraged  y?^hen  they  hear — time  after 
time — that  something  is  going  to  be  done 
and  yet  it  Is  not  done? 

Every  public  leader,  elected  or  other- 
wise, has  a  specific,  affirmative  obliga- 
tion to  tell  the  people  the  truth,  not  Just 
what  they  perceive  the  people  might  want 
to  hear.  The  time  has  come  to  tell  the 
people  the  whole  truth,  no  matter  how 
much  that  may  be  in  disagreement  with 
prevailing  public  opinion  and  no  matter 
how  much  the  telling  of  the  truth  may 
hurt  at  the  voting  booth.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  superficial  solutions  and 
foolish  promises  which  can  neither  be 
fulfilled  nor  are  expected  to  be  fiilfilled 
by  those  who  make  them.  Words  and 
promises  are  not  deeds. 

There  are  no  painless  nor  cheap  solu- 
tions to  defeating  Inflation,  providing 
adequate  energy  resources,  restoring  our 
environment,  providing  sui  adequate  na- 
tional defense,  helping  to  assure  peace. 
Promises  made  in  a  vacuum  resolve  none 
of  our  Nation's  ills.  Truth  alone  provides 
the  premises  upon  which  real  world  an- 
swers can  be  espoused  and  effectuated. 

The  frustration  of  mandates  given  to 
the  programs  of  elected  leaders  by  the 
people  is  nothing  new  to  oiu"  system  or 
to  our  Nation,  yet  It  has  been  tuu^ntuated 
in  recent  years. 

Consider  what  happens  with  most  Fed- 
eral programs  today.  The  Congress  levies 
taxes  and  authorizes  expenditures,  but 
the  crucial  operating  decisions  are  often 
made  by  anonymous  bureaucrats  who  are 
directly  accountable  neither  to  elected 
officials  nor  to  the  public  at  large. 


Government  talks  more  and  taxes 
more,  but  too  often  it  fails  to  deliver. 
It  grows  bigger  ai^  costlier,  but  our 
problems  only  seem  to  get  worse.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  widening  frustration  in 
America  and  the  mounting  fear,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  in  the  entirety  of  these 
remarks,  that  our  institutions  will  never 
again  be  equal  to  our  needs.  This  must 
not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

The  people  work  and  vote  for  a  can- 
didate pledged  to  a  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  programs.  The  people,  by  major- 
ity vote,  give  to  that  candidate  a  man- 
date for  such  change.  He  comes  to  office 
and  strives  to  achieve  his  plurality-en- 
dorsed mandate,  but  too  often  nothing, 
or  little,  happens. 

The  American  people  perceive  the  ways 
in  which  bureaucracy  committed  to  old 
programs  and  special  Interests  com- 
mitted to  their  own  particular  interests, 
often  over  and  against  the  interests  of 
the  whole,  are  able  to  frustrate  their — 
the  people's — ^intent,  expressed  through 
the  ballot  box. 

There  can  be  little  wonder  why  these 
frustrated  voters  often  call  into  ques- 
tion the  capacity  of  government  to  per- 
form. One  answer  lies  in  making  the 
structure  and  people  within  the  govern- 
ment more  accountable.  An  additional 
answer  lies  in  removing  from  government 
the  power  over  peoples'  lives,  so  that  they 
may,  individually  and  collectively,  make 
the  decisions  which  affect  them  most 
directly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
reassertion  of  genuine  leadership  in 
America.  Misdirected  programs — resting 
upon  ill-conceived  or  inadequately  docu- 
mented premises,  arising  from  the  cen- 
tral yet  fallacious  notion  that  govern- 
ment alone  can  perform  best  for  the 
people — ^have  contributed  mightily  to  the 
breakdown  in  our  institutions,  public  and 
private.  We  see  daily  manifestations  of 
this  breakdown,  but  they  are  the  results, 
not  the  causes,  of  our  problems  and  of 
my  concern. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  before  he  came  to 
the  Presidency,  lamented: 

If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are, 
and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could 
better  Judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 

I  think  we,  who  look  coldly  at  the 
truths  of  history  and  their  relationship 
to  our  present  crisis,  know  exactly  where 
we  are  and  where  we  should  tend.  I  think 
it  Is  time  for  this  Nation  and  Members  of 
this  body  to  give  to  the  Nation  the  qual- 
ity of  leadership  which  it  and  its  institu- 
tions now  require. 

Mr.  MIZKT.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  are 
participating  in  this  special  order  on 
"The  Crisis  of  Confidence  in  Congress." 
My  colleagues  have  cited  extensively  the 
findings  of  recent  public  opinion  polls  in- 
dicating that  public  confidence  in  the 
Congress  is  at  an  alarming  low  point. 
It  behooves  us  all — ^E>emocrat  and  Re- 
publican alike — to  heed  the  warnings  of 
the  people  and  take  definitive,  effective 
action  to  Insure  that  the  Congress  can 
and  does  execute  the  primary  duty  as- 
signed It  by  the  Constitution — represent- 
ing the  will  of  the  people  who  have  elect- 
ed us. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "What  can 
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we  do?"  is  not  difficult.  In  my  opinion, 
there  are  three  things  which  we  may  do. 
First,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
stop  regulating  the  people  to  death.  Our 
task  is  responsive  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment, not  total  regulation  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  lives  of  every  American  citi- 
zen. Second,  we  must  halt  excessive, 
wasteful  Government  spending.  Through 
repeated  delegation  of  broad,  unrestrict- 
ed authority  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy, 
the  Congress  has  permitted  the  prolifera- 
tion of  numerous  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams which  frequently  do  not  answer 
legitimate  needs,  do  not  attack  problems 
in  a  rational,  feasible  manner,  but  sim- 
ply throw  money  haphazardly  at  prob- 
lems accomplishing  little  besides  in- 
creasing inflationary  pressures  and  plac- 
ing higher  tax  burdens  on  the  American 
wage  earner. 

Finally,  if  we  are  to  restore  confidence 
in  this  institution,  we  must  not  permit 
the  re-emergence  of  "King  Caucus"  as 
effective,  representative  Congi'ess.  If  we 
pei-mit  the  establishment  of  rule  in  the 
House  by  party  caucus — binding  Mem- 
bers to  vote  the  party  line,  perhaps 
against  their  convictions  or  against  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents,  we  cannot 
expect  the  people  to  believe  that  we  are 
legislating  in  their  best  interests.  We 
are  first  and  foremost  the  representatives 
of  the  people — not  of  party  or  some  vague 
ideology.  We  are  answerable  to  the  people 
in  the  first  instance  and  always — not  to 
some  ill-defined  party  line. 

In  our  hands  is  the  awesome  responsi- 
bility of  the  public  trust.  An  important 
part  of  that  trust  is  the  assurance  of  an 
effective,  representative  Congress.  If  we 
fail  to  honor  that  trust,  we  will  rightly 
be  turned  away  by  the  voters  at  the  polls. 
The  results  of  recent  elections  across  the 
country  indicate  that  the  voters  are  dis- 
satisfied with  "business  as  usual"  in  the 
Nation's  Capitol.  The  message  is  clear: 
either  we  act  to  reform  our  own  pro- 
cedures and  to  make  Goveriunent  re- 
sponsive and  responsible,  or  we  will  no 
longer  enjoy  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing the  people. 

We  should  not — we  cannot — turn  our 
backs  on  the  call  to  return  power  to  the 
people.  The  people  want  effective  power 
returned  to  the  State  and  local  levels. 
When  we  passed  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program,  we  took  a  first  step  in 
the  right  direction.  But,  it  took  this  Dem- 
ocrat-controlled Congress  almost  4  years 
to  enact  that  legislation.  Now,  we  hear 
rumblings  that  a  "veto  proof"  Congress 
will  do  away  with  revenue  sharing  over 
the  objections  of  the  people.  Such  irre- 
snonsible  action  will  not  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  the  Congress. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  do 
not  trust  us?  Not  only  did  the  Congress 
drag  its  feet  on  revenue  sharing,  it  per- 
mitted massive  forced  busing  of  children 
to  continue  when  every  available  poll 
indicated  that  between  70  and  90  percent 
of  the  public  opposed  busing.  The  House 
finally  acted  on  this  issue,  but  for  too 
long  it  ignored  the  cry  of  the  people.  If 
the  Senate  continues  in  its  obstinate  re- 
fusal to  heed  the  people's  voice,  public 
ti-ust  and  confidence  in  the  Congi-ess  will 
surely  sink  even  lower. 
The  best  way  to  end  the  crisis  of  con- 


fidence in  the  Congress  is  tA  reform  the 
Congress.  And  to  refoim  npw.  Not  to- 
morrow. Not  next  week.  Ai^  most  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  next  Congrfess.  We  have 
the  mandate  of  the  people,  iind  we  must 
act  on  that  mandate  now.  We  are  obli- 
gated to  get  moving  in  a  positive  direc- 
tion. We  must  show  the  people  of  this 
Nation  that  we  can  and  T»ill  take  the 
initiative.  We  will  be  negligent  if  we  are 
forced  by  the  people  to  act.  We  must  act 
to  reduce  the  regulation  of  the  lives  of 
the  people.  We  must  act  to  curtail  un- 
necessary Federal  spending.  lAnd  we  must 
insure  that  this  body  functions  openly 
and  honestly  with  the  views  jof  the  people 
considered  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  decisionmaking  process.' 

My  colleague,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence, John  Anderson,  has  t^day  present- 
ed the  facts  in  his  ustial  eloquent 
manner,  and  I  think  his  words  bear 
repeating : 

If  anything,  this  Democr  itlc-controUed 
Congress  has  demonstrated  1  hat  It  cannot 
effectively  and  responsibly  go  rem  Itself,  let 
alcne  govern  the  rest  of  the  government  or 
the  country. 
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The   arguments   we   freiuently  hear 
these  days  about  the  me -its  of  party 
itUe  in  the  House  need  to 
in  the  light  of  their  real  . 
the  minority  in  the  Housi    and  for  the 
Nation.  It  is  significant  th  it  the  Demo 
crats  have  controlled  the  Congress  fo 
36  out  of  the  last  40  yeart.  Dm-ing  this 
time,   the  power  of  the  Congress  has 
been  drastically  reduced,  fflie  number  of 
Federal    categorical    grant-in-aid    pro- 
grams has  increased  in  aln  ost  geometric 
proportions,  the  power  o    the  Federal 
bureaucracy  has  grown  at  astronomical 
rates,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  in  the 
affairs  of  Government  has  been  sadly  re- 
duced. If  we  could  be  assured  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  in  tlie  Democratic 
caucus  would  always  con  sspond  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  we  wo  ild  have  little 
about  which  to  be  concerned.  But,  this 
assurance  is  not  ours.  I  have  only  to 
cite  the  action  of  the  Dem  ocratic  caucus 
on  May  9,  1974,  of  effectively  tabling  in- 
definitely the  Bolling-Maftin  committee 
refonn  proposals,  to  provi  le  proof  of  my 
contention.  It  bears  repe)  ting  that  this 
action  was  done  in  secre ; — done  in  se- 
cret so  that  those  opposed  to  reform 
would  not  be  embarrassed  by  their  votes. 
I  urge  my  Democrat  collea  gues  to  quickly 
bring  this  issue  before  the  House  and  the 
people.  The  action  of  the  majority  party 
blocking  these  reforms,  wl  ich  would  ben- 
efit the  entire  Nation,  is  sad  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  peopl^  of  this  Nation 
are  tired  of  the  influenc^  which  special 
interests  groups  exert  oier  the  legisla- 
tive process.  The  people  i  esent  the  pow- 
er of  a  few  powerful  labor  bosses  over  the 
House  Education  and  La  )or  Committee. 
They  resent  the  inordin  ite  power  of  a 
few  members  of  certair  strategic  and 
powerful  committees  ovei  the  legislative 
process.  The  people  are  angry  because 
big  business  can  demand  and  get  special 
treatment  from  certain  c  smmittees.  The 
people  desire — the  peop  e  demand — ef- 
fective changes. 

Tlie  people  of  this  Na  ion  need  to  be 
told  the  facts  of  this  n  atter.  The  Re- 


publicans in  the  House  have  endorsed 
the  Boiling-Martin  Committ^  reform 
proposals  through  their  Policy  Commit- 
tee. The  Republicans  have  go  le  on  rec- 
ord, openly,  in  favor  of  makini ;  this  body 
once  more  representative  of  ihe  will  of 
the  people.  The  Democrats  in  the 
House — acting  in  secret  to  re  er  the  re- 
form proposals  to  a  task  fo'ce  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  for  furthsr  study — 
have  effectively  told  the  American  peo- 
ple: "We  are  not  going  to  act!  to  reform 
the  antiquated  committee  system  in  the 
House.  We  are,  instead,  acting  to  protect 
our  power  and  to  continue  and  extend 
the  tired  and  ciunbersome  jurisdictional 
jungle  inherent  in  the  prejsent  com- 
mittee structure."  [ 

I  need  not  repeat  at  length  here  the 
numerous  examples  of  overlapping  com- 
mittee jurisdictions.  We  ade  all  well 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  problem,  and 
the  hearing  record  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  is  replate  with  ex- 
amples. The  testimony  of  Members  and 
private  citizens  alike  shows  that  there  is 
little  dispute  over  the  fact  thfit  in  recent 
yeai-s  the  House  of  Represeritatives  has 
become  less  capable  of  discliarging  the 
myriad  intricate  duties  impoeed  upon  it 
by  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  our  com- 
plex society.  There  is  also  general  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  if  Congress  is  to 
assume  a  vigorous  and  effective  role  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  dovemment, 
the  committee  structure  of  the  House 
must  be  reformed. 

Not  only  must  we  revamd  the  juris- 
tion  of  the  major  committees  of  the 
House,  but  we  must  insuife  that  the 
House  is  capable  of  exercising  adequate 
oversight  of  the  administration  of  con- 
gressionally  authorized  program  by  the 
Executive.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  thd  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Al  Quie)  noted 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  some 
264  programs  in  force  in  the  fleld  of  edu- 
cation. Most  of  the  authorising  legisla 
tion  requires  the  administer!  ig  agency  to 
report  on  these  programs  annually  to 
the  House  Education  and  tabor  Com- 


mittee. As  the  co-chairman  i  )f  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees,  Representa- 
tive Dave  Martin,  rightly  no  ted : 

These  reports  come  to  the  coi  nmlttee — and 
I  think  this  is  generally  true  ol  all  the  legis- 
lative committees — maybe  some  of  the  staff 
takes  a  look  at  them,  glances  tl  irough  a  cou- 
ple of  pages  and  they  put  thei  a  back  In  file 
13  ...  No  one  pays  any  attintlon  to  the 
reports.  To  me,  that  is  a  pilmary  reason 
why  once  a  Federal  program  1  i  started  it  Is 
never  eliminated,  because  no  one  pays  any 
attention  to  It. 

Congressman  Martin  is  c  ertainly  jus- 
tified in  being  concerned  al  out  the  lack 
of  adequate  and  responsible  congression- 
al oversight.  This  is  a  majo:  •  reason  why 
Federal  spending  is  out  of  conti'ol. 
Wasteful  programs  laid  on  op  of  waste- 
ful programs — ^that  has  beei  \  the  drift  of 
our  legislative  action  since  t  He  New  Deal. 
Adequate  oversight  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  halt  this  trend — and 
halting  it  is  what  the  Ami  rican  people 
want  us  to  do. 

In  a  society  where  needsl  are  as  com- 
plex and  rapidly  changing  a^  those  of  om- 
society,  it  is  necessary  thjat  the  Con- 


gress be  equipped  to  review  our  own  sw:- 
tion  and  the  implementing  actions  of 
the  Executive  in  order  that  we  may  alter, 
and  when  necessary,  eliminate  antiquat- 
ed, inefficient  and  wasteful  programs 
which  do  not  meet  the  new  and  different 
needs  which  arise  in  the  course  of  the  life 
of  the  Nation.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  264  educational  programs 
in  the  country  when  his  time,  energy, 
and  attention  are  divided  between  the 
needs  of  his  own  constituents  and  the 
further  demands  imposed  by  the  duties 
of  more  than  one  major  committee  and 
subcommittee  assignment  which  may 
deal  with  several  hundred  more  related 
and  unrelated  programs?  Specialization 
Is  necessary  and  natural  in  the  conduct 
of  oiu"  affairs.  This  is  a  strong  argument 
for  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Select  Committee. 

The  House  has  just  taken  a  significant 
step  in  the  right  direction  by  approving 
the  establishment  of  a  centralized  mech- 
anism for  formulation  and  review  of 
the  Federal  budget.  I  gladly  supported 
this  effort  because  of  the  need  to  estab- 
lish firm  congressional  control  over  the 
Federal  budget.  Since  my  first  term  in 
the  House,  I  have  been  urging  action  to 
bring  Federal  spending  under  control 
and  to  make  the  Congress  once  more  a 
co-equal  branch  with  the  Executive  in 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Nation.  We  need 
these  separate  budget  committees  in 
the  House  and  Senate  to  look  over  all 
proposals  for  Federal  spending.  We  now 
have  the  opportunity  for  the  Congress 
to  take  the  lead  in  insuring  a  rational, 
reasonable  Federal  fiscal  policy.  We  can 
now  fix  an  overall  target  for  Federal 
expenditures.  We  can  now  set  a  respon- 
sible ceiling  on  the  Federal  budget.  We 
can  now  assign  reasonable  priorities  to 
the  increasing  number  of  programs 
which  are  proposed  each  session,  and  we 
should  be  better  able  to  weed  out  un- 
necessary programs.  These  budget  com- 
mittees must  have  access  to  the  tech- 
nical capabilities  now  available  to  the 
Executive  which  will  enable  them  to 
adequately  review  the  programs  in  exist- 
ence, many  of  which  are  playing  havoc 
with  the  tax  dollars  of  the  American 
citizen.  Congress  needs  and  must  have 
the  same  capabilities  now  possessed  by 
the  Executive  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  I  have  said  before 
that  the  essential  need  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  to  have  both  a  strong  Execu- 
tive tmd  a  strong  Congress,  working  to- 
gether, to  insure  the  maintenance  of 
soimd  fiscal  policy. 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  we  must 
end  our  futile  habit  of  passing  individ- 
ual spending  bills  which  in  total  far 
exceed  amounts  dictated  by  economic 
prudence  and  which  feed  infiationary 
fires.  The  American  housewife  is  tired 
of  ever-increasing  food  and  medical 
costs.  The  American  businessman  is 
justly  fed  up  with  decreasing  profits  and 
rising  costs. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Congress  is 
to  halt  these  lamentable  tendencies  in 
Federal  policy — not  to  encourage  them. 
We  can  see  from  experience  that  rely- 
ing solely  on  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  formulate  and  administer  national 


fiscal  policy  cannot  and  does  not  insure 
a  responsible  policy  which  accurately 
reflects  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
people.  We  can  see  from  experience  that 
the  present  system  of  divided  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  in  the  Congress 
serves  only  to  add  deficit  to  deficit — a 
patently  ridiculous  and  disastrous  ap- 
proach. I  am  encouraged  therefore  that 
we  have  recognized  the  need  for  fiscal 
reform  and  have  taken  this  step  to- 
ward insuring  that  the  taxpayer  can 
keep  more  of  his  hard-earned  dollars 
in  his  own  pocket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
add  to  this  small  beginning  a  strong  ef- 
fort to  effectively  restructure  and  reform 
the  committee  system  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  My  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson*  has 
given  us  a  concise  and  poignant  sum- 
mary of  the  evils  of  King  Caucus.  I  would 
admonish  my  Democratic  colleagues  to 
heed  his  words.  The  people  will  no  longer 
tolerate  lip  service  to  reform.  The  people 
want  and  demand  action.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  acts  to 
thwart  meaningful  and  effective  reform, 
they  will  surely  answer  for  their  negli- 
gence at  the  polls  this  fall.  The  Ameri- 
can people  simply  will  not  buy  the  story 
that  the  Republican  Party  is  responsible 
for  the  excesses  of  Watergate  and  all  the 
exces.ses  of  Govemm«it.  What  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  buy  is  this:  It  is  the 
Democrats  who  in  the  93d  Congress 
blocked  efforts  to  reform  the  House  of 
Representatives — efforts  to  make  this 
body  responsive  and  responsible  to  the 
people.  The  American  public  will  be  made 
aware  that  it  is  the  Democrats  who 
would  prevent  Congress  from  making  it- 
self capable  of  adequate  oversight  of 
rampant  Federal  spending.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  elect  a  'veto  proof" 
Congress  because  the  people  are  not  fools. 
They  do  not  want  a  Congress  that  will 
continue  a  fiscal  policy  which  will  bur- 
den them  with  higher  taxes,  which  will 
not  halt  inflation  and  which  will  per- 
petiiate  Federal  programs  which  do  not 
answer  legitimate  needs  in  a  responsible 
fashion.  The  people  want  responsible 
representation — representation  which 
will  make  every  conceivable  effort  to 
control  the  growing  and  unresponsive 
bureaucracy,  representation  which  will 
make  every  possible  human  effort  to  halt 
runaway  inflation. 

We  are  charged  with  providing  our 
constituents  with  good  Government.  To- 
day, we  have  outlined  the  opportunities, 
which  lie  at  our  doorstep,  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  good  Government  and  to 
end  the  crisis  of  public  confidence  in  the 
Congress. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  only  to  act. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  taken  this  time  to  discuss  the  present 
precarious  state  of  our  legislative  proc- 
esses. I  would  like  in  these  moments  to 
discuss  briefly  the  inadequate  perform- 
ance of  the  Congress  in  the  energy  fleld. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy  crisis,  along 
with  inflation,  is  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  my  constituents.  And  when  I  travel 
to  Vermont,  a  number  of  my  constituents 
ask  me:  Has  Congress  done  anything 
about  the  energy  crisis?  Has  Congress 


done  anything  about  gas  and  oil  prices? 
Has  Congress  done  anything  to  see  that 
next  winter  we  do  not  have  an  oil  short- 
age worse  than  last  winter,  and  that  we 
do  not  have  longer  gas  lines? 

I  have  a  hard  time  answering  those 
questions.  I  can  point  to  various  pieces 
of  legislation  in  various  stages  of  prog- 
ress in  the  legislative  process — hundreds 
of  "energy  crisis"  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress — but  has  all  of 
this  really  amoimted  to  anything? 

In  the  spring  of  1973,  it  became  clear 
to  anyone  who  cared  to  study  our  energy 
situation,  that  the  United  States  was 
already  involved  in  an  energy  crisis, 
which  would  soon  become  critical.  In 
various  public  statements,  I  cautioned 
Vermonters  to  conserve  gasoline,  because 
there  would  be  a  gas  shortage  that  sum- 
mer. On  April  18,  the  President  sent  to 
the  Congress  his  energy  message,  which 
described  the  serious  nature  of  our  en- 
ergy supply  and  demand  picture,  and 
outlined  actions,  which  could  only  be 
taken  with  legislative  authorization, 
which  should  be  taken  to  relieve  our  en- 
ergy problems. 

The  congressional  leadership  seemed 
to  take  little  note  of  that  message.  By 
summer,  when  the  gasoline  shortage  hit 
much  of  this  country,  and  a  number  of 
small,  independent  nonbranded  or  inde- 
pendent branded  gasoline  retailers  were 
forced  out  of  business,  the  House  leader- 
ship again  seemed  to  be  little  concerned. 

Significant  energy  legislation  was  not 
cleared  by  the  Congress  last  year  until 
almost  a  month  after  the  Arabs  an- 
noimced  their  oil  embargo.  By  that  time, 
the  United  States  had  plunged  into  an 
energy  crisis  and  energy  shortages  of 
critical  proportions.  By  then,  it  was  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  immediate 
shortages  except  to  see  that  everyone  got 
a  fair  share  of  the  energy  supplies  that 
were  available. 

The  first  piece  of  major  energy  legis- 
lation cleared  by  the  Congress  last  year 
was  the  bill  authorizing  construction  of 
the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline.  It  was  not 
cleared  by  the  Congress  until  November 
13,  more  than  7  months  after  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  a  lower  court 
decision  that  congressional  authorization 
was  necessary  before  the  Alaska  pipeline 
could  be  built.  Alasko  oil  is  our  primary 
new  domestic  source  of  oil.  Of  course, 
even  if  the  bill  had  been  passed  immedi- 
ately after  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
the  pipeline  could  not  be  built  fast 
enough  to  help  increase  our  oil  supplies 
last  year,  or  this  year.  But  a  delay  of 
even  a  few  months  in  tapping  these  re- 
serves which  the  United  States  desper- 
ately needs  is  unconscionable.  Despite 
the  great  importance  of  this  bill,  we  wit- 
nessed a  curious  delay — it  was  not  re- 
ferred to  a  conference  committee  until 
more  than  a  month  after  it  had  been 
passed  by  both  houses.  And  a  conference 
report  was  not  filed  until  2  months  after 
that.  One  wonders  why  the  leadership 
condoned,  or  encouraged,  this  kind  of 
proc  rastin  ation . 

One  day  after  the  Congress  cleared  the 
pipeline  bill,  it  cleared  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  Of  course,  2 
weeks  earlier,  the  administration  had  al- 
ready implemented  a  mandatory  alloca- 
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tion  program  for  middle  distillate  fuels. 
By  that  time,  hundreds  of  small  gaso- 
line retailers  had  already  gone  out  of 
business.  And  the  bill  had  by  that  time 
been  subjected  to  some  bewildering  leg- 
islative shenanigans.  In  the  Senate,  the 
provisions  of  that  bill,  along  with  a  roll- 
back of  the  beef  price  ceiling,  were  at- 
tached to  the  Hobby  Protection  Act.  The 
obvious  guess  as  to  why  this  was  done  in 
the  Senate  was  because  the  Senate  hoped 
that  the  House  would  get  around  to  con- 
sidering petroleum  allocation.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  an  allocation  bill  on  June  5. 
and  by  August  2.  -vhen  they  tacked  allo- 
cation on  to  the  Hobby  Protection  Act, 
the  House  still  had  not  seen  fit  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  petroleum  alloca- 
tion. It  was  not  until  October  17.  when 
the  Arabs  announced  the  oil  embargo, 
that  the  House  finally  passed  an  emer- 
gency allocation  bill.  The  ultimate  con- 
gressional passage  of  the  bill  was  of  little 
comfort  to  businesses  that  had  already 
gone  out  of  business  for  lack  of  adequate 
petroleum  supplies. 

Only  two  other  significant  energy  bills 
were  cleared  by  the  Congiess  in  1973.  On 
December  14,  a  bill  providing  for  year- 
round  dayhght  savings  time  was  cleared. 
On  December  21,  a  bill  providing  for  a 
55  miles-per-hour  speed  limit  on  the  Na- 
tion's  highways,   was   passed.   Both   of 
these  bills  were  subject  to  intense  oppo- 
sition in  some  quarters,  but  they  are  ex- 
amples of  how  the  Congress  can.  within 
a  matter  of  weeks,  swiftly  act  on  ur- 
gently  needed   legislation.   With   these 
biUs,  it  was  clear  from  the  beginning, 
however,  that  they  received  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  House  leadership — and  by 
that  I  mean  the  Democratic  leadership. 
An  Energy  Emergency  Act  never  was 
enacted.  Of  course,  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership can  point  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
was  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  the 
veto  was  sustained  primarily  by  Senate 
Republicans.  But  the  bill  was  not  finally 
approved  by  the  Congress  imtil  4  months 
after  it  was  requested  by  the  President. 
By  that  time,  the  bill  included  everything 
but  the  kitchen  sink— including  an  oil 
price  rollback.  We  can  spend  hours  de- 
bating the  question  of  whether  oil  price 
rollback  legislation  would  provide  more 
than  political  hay  for  Members  seeking 
reelection,  but  it  is  clear  that  such  a  pro- 
vision would  be  more  appropriately  con- 
sidei-ed  on  separate  legislation,  not  at- 
tached to  legislation  providing,  among 
other  things,  authorization  for  gasoline 
rationing.  If  leadership  had  been  exerted 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  the  act  could 
have  been  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
December,  instead  of  allowing  the  act  to 
langiiish  during  an  extended  recess,  only 
to  be  subjected  to  oil  price  rollback  lan- 
guage. 

This  Democratic-controlled  Congress 
has  failed  to  enact  legislation  needed  to 
deal  with  our  energy  problems  on  a  long 
term  basis.  The  only  bill  thus  far  enacted 
with  a  view  to  the  long  term  is  the  bill 
to  establish  a  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, which  had  substantially  already 
been  created  by  the  Executive.  We  have 
yet  to  send  to  the  President  legislation 
to  establish  an  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  Coordination 
of  all  Federal  energy  research  programs. 


and  a  substantial  injection  of  research 
funds,  could  well  be  the  moa ;  important 
investments  we  can  make  U  i  our  coun- 
try's future. 

Millions  of  citizens  across  the  country 
are  frustrated  and  angered  hi  high  prices 
for  petroleur-'.  products.  At  th ;  same  time, 
they  are  receiving  reports  of  tremendous 
increases  in  oil  company  profits.  The 
Congress  has  done  nothing  t )  defuse  the 
highly  emotional  charges  ol  monopolis- 
tic activitic.'-  of  oil  compani)  s  and  prof- 
iteering. The  Congress  had  i  lot  initiated 
or  authorized  funds  for  a  fill-scale  in- 
vestigation of  these  charges,  In  order  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  and  1  o  retain  any 
public  confidence  in  our  sysl  em,  we  need 
to  know  the  facts  about  competition 
in  the  energy  industries,  t  Uocation  of 
energy  supplies,  and  ca!  culatlon  of 
prices. 

The  Federal  Trade  Con  mission  did 
initiate  a  study  of  the  oi  companies, 
and  has  initiated  a  suit  agai  ist  major  oil 
companies  for  alleged  an  icompetitive 
practices  in  the  refining  stages  on  the 
east  and  gulf  coasts.  There  ire  questions 
as  to  whether  the  FTC  has  he  resources 
to  handle  this  suit,  and  this  does  not  be- 
gin to  address  the  issues  presented  in 
1973  and  1974. 

The  only  "investigations'  which  have 
been  launched  as  a  result  ^  >f  the  short- 
ages we  faced  last  summe'  and  winter 
have  been  congressional  hearings, 
orchestrated  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mittee leaders  receiving  mi  ximum  pub- 
lic exposure  while  castigating  oil  com- 
pany officials.  This  has  resi  Ited  in  polit- 
ical gain  for  certain  indivi<  uals.  but  has 
not  constructively  contrib  ited  to  solv- 
ing our  energy  problems. 

Many  House  Republican;  are  anxious 
for  a  significant  investigat  on.  UntU  the 
congressional  leadership  sei  ts  fit  to  act  on 
this  type  of  legiolation,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  necesjarily  limited 
investigations  such  as  ths  t  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Task  Force  on  Anti- 
competitive Practices  and  Monopolistic 
Powers,  sponsored  by  the  House  Repub- 
lican Conference. 

We  are  watching  the  D  mocrats  play 
political  football  with  th;  issue  of  oil 
company  profits.  The  Hoiise  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  rejorted  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  gra  iual  elimina- 
tion of  the  oil  depletion  a  llowance,  and 
the  imposition  of  a  wlndf  ill  profits  tax 
on  excessive  profits  which  i  ire  not  plowed 
back  into  exploration,  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  House  D«mocrats  have 
retreated  into  the  Caucus,  to  vote  in 
secret  that  the  percentagt  depletion  al- 
lowance  should   be   eliimnated   imme- 
diately, not  gradually,  ^ftmbe^s  of  the 
leadership  are  declaring  mat  all  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  House  are  bound 
by  this  vote,  and  must  vote  for  im- 
mediate elimination.  Other  Democratic 
Members   are  understandably  recalci- 
trant, believing  that  they  are  represent- 
ing their  home  districtsj  and  add  the 
people  of  this  Nation  anfl  not  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party.  Therefore,  the 
House  has  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  vote 
on  the  Oil  and  Gtes  Energy  Tax,  not  only 
because  the  Democrats  dp  not  agree  on 
the  provisions,  but  because  they  do  not 
agree  on  the  prerogativei  of  the  "King 
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Caucus."  It  Is  imfortunate,  t(   say  the 


least,  that  this  Issue  has  to  siow  up 
progress  on  energy  tax  leglsla  ion.  It  Is 
also  unfortimate  that  the  lemocrats 
are  not  prepared  to  iron  this  out  in  pub- 
lic, and  simply  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  House  floor  to  determine  whether 
a  majority  of  the  House  supports  Im- 
mediate or  gradual  elimination  of  the 
depletion  allowance.  That  is  I  how  our 
schoolchildren  are  taught  the  democratic 
legislative  process  works. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  I  urgently 
needed  energy  legislatioin  pending  be- 
fore tills  Congress.  Let  us  not  Blay  party 
politics  with  it. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  SpeakerJ  the  more 
I  travel  around  and  the  moie  I  listen 
to  the  people  of  Delaware  and  to  the  peo- 
ple all  around  the  country,  tie  more  it 
becomes  obvious  to  me  that  rehe  issues 
of  ethics  and  integrity  in  gbvemment 
has  swept  aside  all  other  issues. 

To  restore  confidence  in  Ccjngress,  we 
must  deal  not  only  with  tha  problems 
of  this  country,  but  we  must  begin  to 
practice  what  we  preach.         J 

What  is  Congress  preaching?  Why  re- 
form, of  course.  Response  to  Watergate; 
Cleaning  up  America's  politifcal  system 
so  that  we  will  not  have  this  corruption. 
Never  in  the  history  of  our  ybung  coun- 
try, has  there  been  such  an  butpouring 
of  righteous  indignation  from  the  Con- 
gress as  there  has  been  recently  over  the 
activities  surroimding  the  I  Watergate 
affair.  Everyone  is  investigating  the 
scandal  from  Senator  ErvIk  to  the 
Washington  Post  to  the  Housfe  Judiciary 
Committee.  J 

As  the  Inquiry  proceeds  ori  all  fronts, 
we  witness  daily  statements  py  all  sorts 
of  Members  of  Congress,  condemning  the 
abuses  of  the  administration,  expressing 
shock  and  outrage,  and  pointing  the  fin- 
ger of  accusation  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  J 

I  am  one  of  those  people  who  has  spok- 
en out — rather  forcefully — igainst  the 
abuses  represented  by  the  standal  that 
is  broadly  being  referred  td  as  Water- 
gate. I 

I  too  have  pointed  out  need  for  re- 
forms—that never  has  oppoiftimlty  been 
better  for  reform— that  no^  is  time  to 
act — to  strike  while  the  iro<i  is  hot. 

But  is  the  Congress  acting?  Are  we 
striking  while  the  iron  is  h^ot\ 

The  answer  is  that  Congress  is  not 
doing  one  thing  to  pass  Cie  reforms 
which  are  so  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  same  things  do  not  halppen  again. 
Not  one  single  thing.  Never  pas  so  little 
been  done  about  so  much. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  tragedy  iflour  country 
gained  nothing  from  the  iigonies  and 
frustrations  we  are  going  through  now? 
Wouldn't  It  be  a  tragedy  t6  have  gone 
through  a  traumatic  Investigation  of 
everyone  from  the  President  to  the  milk- 
man in  vain? 

Regardless  of  the  final  fat ;  of  Richard 
Nixon,  I  truly  believe  that  the  lasting 
impact  we  receive  from  our  efforts  can 
only  be  the  passage  and  enactment  of 
meaningful,  comprehensive!  reforms  to 
modernize  Congress,  to  make  it  more  ac- 
covmtable  to  the  people  and  not  to  spe- 
cial Interests— to  chsknge  tl»e  god-awful 
manner  in  which  we  finanfce  our  cam- 
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paigns,  and  to  bring  a  new  candor  and 
honesty  to  the  political  institutions  of 
our  country.  By  doing  these  things  we 
begin  to  restore  confidence  in  govern- 
ment and  its  leaders. 
But  are  we  progressing? 
The  Clean  Elections  Act,  of  which  I  am 
a  sponsor,  has  been  before  the  House 
Administration  Committee  for  over  16 
months.  During  these  16  months,  the 
committee  has  somehow  managed,  in  its 
laborious  struggle,  to  go  over  a  dozen 
pages  of  the  bill— out  of  30.  The  leader- 
ship has  absolutely  kUled  the  bill.  They 
keep  saying,  "Oh,  it  is  going  to  come  out 
for  a  vote  pretty  soon,"  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it.  Already,  it  is  too  late 
for  the  1974  election.  And  at  the  current 
rate  of  progress,  they  probably  can  stall 
past  the  1976  election,  as  weU.  The  Clean 
Election  Act  is  a  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  bring  campaigns  and  politics  out 
in  the  open.  It  puts  limits  on  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures.  It  requires  full 
disclosure.  It  sets  up  effective  enforce- 
ment procedures.  And  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  would  not  even  let 
it  come  up  for  a  vote. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
decided  to  take  matters  into  my  own 
hands  with  Pete's  3000. 1  am  not  accept- 
ing any  contributions  over  $100  because 
I  believe  it's  time  someone  did  something 
about  the  problem,  rather  than  keep 
coming  up  with  the  same  tired,  old 
excuses.  And  frankly,  I  did  not  relish 
going  back  to  Delaware  telling  the  pe<H)le 
we  might  have  some  legislation  passed  by 
1976.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  people  of 
Delaware  and  this  Nation  are  tired  of  a 
lot  of  political  excuses.  They  want  action 
now — not  in  3  years. 

There  can  be  no  question  where  the 
responsibility  lies — it  lies  in  the  Democrat 
Congress.  There  can  be  no  question  who 
bears  the  burden  of  getting  a  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House — the  Democrat 
leadership  of  this  Congress  bears  that 
burden. 

But  it  is  a  safe  year  for  the  majority 
party,  as  the  popular  wisdom  goes,  so 
there  is  absolutely  no  pressure  to  enact 
the  types  of  reforms  which  are  going  to 
cost  anyone  one  iota  of  their  power. 
"We're  going  to  coast  in,  so  why  worry?" 
Is  the  comment  you  hear.  I  hope  this 
advice  is  not  needed,  and  that  we  get  a 
chance  at  reform. 

We  have  plenty  of  political  scandals 
in  Washington — one  in  the  White  House, 
another  in  the  Capitol.  The  message  for 
1974  is  that  they  must  be  cleaned  up — 
both  of  them — and  reform  enacted  now. 
Perhaps  the  best  reform  of  all  would  be 
to  vote  all  the  backroom  politicians  out — 
then  maybe  some  of  us  who  have  been 
trying  to  enact  reforms  would  have  a 
chance. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
bringing  to  this  House's  attention  the 
crisis  of  confidence  in  Congress. 

Never  has  this  been  brought  to  the  fore 
as  it  was  6  weeks  ago  when  the  Demo- 
crats buried  the  Committee  Reform 
Amendments.  This  is  an  intolerable  de- 
laying tactic,  and  it  is  no  wonder  the 
American  people's  confidence  in  govern- 
ment has  eroded  to  an  all-time  low. 


Over  50  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
me  in  cosponsoring  a  resolution  to  indi- 
cate to  the  Rules  Committee  that  this 
much-needed  reform  must  be  considered 
immediately,  and  I  call  on  more  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  urging  that  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation  be 
brought  to  the  floor  so  it  can  be  debated 
in  public  on  its  merits.  We  must  show 
the  American  people  that  self-interest 
and  pressure  politics  do  not  rule  in  the 
legislative  process.  The  public  is  de- 
manding reform,  and  only  if  we  move 
forward  with  the  first  internal  commit- 
tee reform  in  28  years  can  we  demon- 
strate that  we  are  capable  of  meeting 
this  challenge. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  join  in  this  most 
timely  discussion  of  what  I  see  as  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  long-term  political 
trends  of  our  time:  the  disastrous  de- 
cline in  public  confidence  in  and  respect 
for  the  Congress  as  an  institution. 

I  find  this  most  deeply  disturbing,  as 
Members  who  know  of  my  long-time 
position  on  congressional  reform  hardly 
need  be  told.  We  hear,  I  know,  that  the 
Congress  merely  shares  in  a  more  general 
decline  in  the  prestige  of  all  our  institu- 
tions. I  take  no  comfort  from  that.  The 
strength  and  stability  of  our  system  of 
government  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 
They  demand  that  the  Congress — and 
particularly  the  House,  the  branch  clos- 
est to  the  people — stand  out  and  repre- 
sent something  a  little  more,  a  little  bet- 
ter, and  offer  at  least  one  source  of  cred- 
ible confidence  to  the  people  when  so 
much  else  seems  to  be  coming  apart  at 
the  seams. 

But  what  should  be  inf uriatingly  frus- 
trating to  all  of  us  as  it  is  to  me  is  that 
we  bring  it  on  ourselves.  And  do  so  know- 
ingly. At  best  what  we  are  and  what  we 
do  will  often  be  misunderstood.  Unlike 
the  other  two  branches,  with  their  de- 
corum and  conformity,  we  are  diverse  in 
the  philosophy,  traditions,  geography, 
and  particular  interest  of  those  whom  we 
represent. 

Our  conflicts  are  largely  out  in  the 
open.  Compromise — which  leaves  no  in- 
terest or  group  at  either  extreme  of  a 
dispute  totally  satisfied — ^is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  As  it  should 
be.  Legitimate  balancing  of  interests  is 
too  often  mindlessly  broadcast  as  a  sell- 
out. Legitimate  concern  for  the  means 
we  employ,  as  well  as  the  objectives  they 
are  intended  to  reach,  is  misinterpreted 
sis  a  mere  cover  for  negativism.  The  in- 
evitably time-consuming  job  of  getting 
the  facts  on  increasingly  complex  prob- 
lems and  giving  them  due  deliberation  is 
seen  as  foot-dragging.  Changes  in  legis- 
lation to  remove  needless  coercion  are 
often  reported  as  "weakening,"  "water- 
ing down,"  "gutting,"  "ripp>er  amend- 
ments." So  our  job  is  imtidy  and  poorly 
understood.  This  is  inherent  in  what  we 
do.  If  it  is  not  Inspiring  to  those  who 
don't    understand    the    process,    that's 

something  we  have  to  live  with. 

OPFORTUMITT  FORysITED 

"What  we  are  not  obliged  to  endure  is 
the  loss  of  real  opportunities  to  equip 
ourselves  to  do  our  job  better.  Improve 
our  performance  and  thus  restore  the 
much-eroded  public  confldence  in  us  as 


a  representative  institution.  And  that 
is  exactly  what  happened  last  month 
when  the  Democratic  Caucus  sidetracked 
the  most  important  proposal  for  real  re- 
form to  come  along  in  two  decades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  page 
piece  in  the  Washington  Post,  discussing 
the  caucus  treatment  of  the  Select  Coqr- 
mittee  on  Committees'  reform  package, 
began  by  saying : 

While  House  members  last  week,  after 
reading  the  presidential  transcripts  on 
Watergate,  were  decrying  the  President's  lack 
of  concern  for  anything  except  protecting 
himself,  they  were  proving  on  the  House  floor 
and  In  the  Democratic  caucus  that  they 
weren't  much  better  at  putting  the  public 
Interest  above  self  interest. 

I  would  submit  that  the  real  relevance 
of  those  transcripts  to  the  caucus  action 
can  be  found  in  a  significant  exchange 
between  the  President  and  John  Dean 
on  February  28, 1973 : 

D  I  spent  some  years  on  the  Hill  myself 
and  one  of  the  things  I  always  noticed  was 
the  inability  of  the  Congress  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  Executive  Branch  because 
they  have  never  provided  themselves  with 
adequate  staffs,  had  adequate  Information 
available 

P  Well  they  have  huge  staffs  compared  to 
what  we  had. 

D  Well  they  have  huge  staffs,  true,  as  op- 
posed to  what  they  bad  years  ago.  But  they 
are  still  Inadequate  to  deal  effectively 

P  (Expletive  deleted)  Don't  try  to  help 
them  out ! 

This  highlights  the  supreme  irony  of 
the  caucus  majority's  action  in  this  of  all 
years;  a  year  of  controversy  over  war 
powers,  impoundment  of  funds,  budget 
control,  determination  of  priorities, 
campaign  reform,  grappling  with  an  en- 
ergy crisis  we  should  have  anticipated 
and  dealt  with  decades  ago.  And 
infiation. 

DEMOCRATIC    CATJCTJ8    OBSTKOCTION 

With  cjniical  calculation,  the  caucus 
has  deliberately  left  the  Congress  crip- 
pled in  its  capacity  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation  and  to  cope  with 
the  executive  branch.  What  is  more,  it 
was  done  in  closed  session  by  secret  bal- 
lot through  a  partisan  political  proce- 
dure which  has  absolutely  no  place  in 
this  bipartisan  reform  effort. 

I  do  not  join  in  this  special  order  to 
belabor  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sdsle.  At  least  not  all  of  them.  The 
fact  that  the  vote  to  sidetrack  the  re- 
form resolution  to  a  caucus  subcommit- 
tee was  111  to  95  suggests  strong  minor- 
ity support  within  the  caucus  for  these 
reforms.  Nor  will  I  burden  my  colleagues 
with  a  full  recitation  of  my  comments  is- 
sued on  the  day  of  the  vote,  except  to 
cite  one  observation: 

I  can  only  conclude  that  a  majority  of 
House  Democrats,  and  the  leadership  which 
made  reform  a  partisan  matter,  are  more  in- 
terested in  their  prerogatives  than  progress; 
when  real  reform  threatens  the  power  rela- 
tionships developed  over  decades  of  domina- 
tion in  the  House,  they  close  the  doors,  draw 
the  drapes,  turn  down  the  lights  and  break 
out  a  stacked  deck. 

Our  friends  on  the  majority  side  have 
been  dining  out  for  some  time  on  the 
reforms  enacted — with  minority  support, 
I  might  add— in  the  way  of  more  open 
committee  hearings,  mark-up  sessions, 
fewer  closed  rules.  Now  we  have  turned 
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tail  and  gone  the  other  way— to  minority 
government.  Not  government  by  the  mi- 
nority party  but  one  faction  of  the  major- 
ity party.  A  majority  of  House  Demo- 
crats can  dictate  to  this  body.  They  can 
call  the  time  In  closed  session,  determin- 
mg  whether  legislation  gets  sent  to  the 
floor,  held  back  or  shunted  over  to  a 
caucus  subcommittee  for  rewrite.  What 
is  more,  half  of  the  Democratic  member- 
ship can  bind  all  247  DemocraUc  House 
members— and    the    one    Member-elect 
once  seated — to  their  will  provided  that 
that  half  constitutes  two-thiids  of  those 
present  and  voting  in  a  caucus  session. 
That  comes  down  to  124  Democrats,  by 
binding  all  247  or  248,  being  able  to  rail- 
road anything  they  want  through  a  mem- 
bershin  of  435.  That  is  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  House.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
It  has  happened  before,  and  happened  in 
this  same  area — congressional  reform.  If 
the  Republican  Party  did  that,  the  liberal 
media    would    be    absolutely    cyanotic. 
They  would  be  setting  some  kind  of  rec- 
ord for  sustained  apoplexy. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
fact  of  the  reform  package  in  the  con- 
text of  confidence  in  Congress  for  two 
reasons:  First,  the  entire  range  of  re- 
forms— realinement  of  committee  juris- 
dictions, staffing  provisions,  scheduling, 
legislative  oversight — was  produced  by  a 
completely  open  process  accessible  to  all 
Members  for  more  than  a  year.  The  Boil- 
ing-Martin committee  effort  was  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  operation,  equally  rep- 
resenting both  parties  and  launched  with 
the  support  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the   aisle.   Thus,  it   contrasts 
starkly  with  the  treatment  given  by  the 
caucus,  which  treats  its  findings  as  a 
partisan  political  preserve.  And  second, 
and  more  importantly,  the  reforms  pro- 
posed by  the  select  committee  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  meeting  many  of  the 
problems  at  the  root  of  pubUc  disen- 
chantment with  the  ConEress. 

RrCORD     ST7PPORTS     REFORM 
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I  say  this  not  just  on  the  ba&is  of  my 
own  convictions  in  this  department.  We 
have  a  record  precisely  to  this  effect  in 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations,  on  which  I  serve  as  ranking 
minoritj   member.  The  joint  committee 
has  not  reported  its  findings  yet,  so  I 
would  like  to  share  with  Members  some 
highlights  of  testimony  directly  relating 
the  need  for  refoiins  to  the  image  and 
public  posture  of  the  Congress.  The  sub- 
ject of  our  extended  series  of  hearings 
was  "Congress  and  Mass  Communica- 
tions."  We    explored   exhaustively    the 
Question  of  procedures  to  facilities  more 
extensive    and    perceptive    coverage   of 
Congress  as  an  institution — as  distinct 
from  the  communications  operations  of 
individual  Members — as  a  means  of  gen- 
erating improved  public  imderstanding 
of  congressional  operations. 

In  my  own  statements  for  the  record 
and  questioning  of  witnesses,  moreover, 
I  sought  to  concentrate  on  procedural 
reforms  which  would  enable  us  to  do  our 
jobs  better,  improve  our  ability  to  meet 
our  responsibilities,  and  as  an  inherent 
and  inevitable  consequence  also  make  the 
Congress  more  intelligible  to  press  and 
public  by  earning  more  extensive  and  per- 
ceptive coverage.  Throughout,  my  prin- 


cipal thrust  was:  "To  impi|ove 
lie   image.   Congress   must 
public  performance." 
The  response  was  most 
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Our  leadoff  witness,  the 
tor   from   Maine    (Mr 
mented  the  devastating  dec 
confidence  in  the  Congi 
the  results  of  survey  work 
Intergovernmental 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
ernment  Operations.  After 
need  for  concern  over 
viewed  narrowly,  he  agreed 
a  broader  need  to 
to   concentrate   our   attention 
sources  on  problems  facini 
in  their  overall  dimensions 
Significantly,  the  Senate: 
on  a  problem  that  has  long 
and  which  related  specificajly 
ling-Martin  Committee's 
tion  concerning  legislative 
of  oiu"  problem  is  that 
promised  in  selling  our  proti 
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whip  up  concern,  propo^ 
guaranteed  to  solve  it  and 
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created. 

Parenthetically,  I  would 
the  experience  of  our  Putflic 
vestigations  Subcommitte* 
the  chaos  besetting  the  Cl^an 
of  1972  sheds  light  on 
congressional  credibility 
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our  rivers  and  streams, 
thing  bog  down  in  a  morfcs 
But  I  take  encouragement 
sight  hearings  we  have  ' 
real  improvements  can 
expected. 

While   I   am   digressin  : 
would  like  to  cite  in  this 
comments  of  Ralph  K.  Wfiter, 
American    Enterprise 
"Watergate  and  the  Law 
paigns  and  Presidential 
earlier  this  year: 

The  Inconclusive  results 
grams  of  the  1960's  may 
present  flap  over  campaign 
trated  over  the  failures  of  ' 
produce   the  expected 
nents  may  automatically 
thing    must    be    wrong 
process. 
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That  such  considerations 
raised  in  the  context  of 
surprise  no  one.  Abuses 
prevent  their  recurrence 
lated  in  the  public  mind 

The  senior  Senator 
(Mr.  MoNDALE>,  also 
reforms  which  hopefully 
public  imderstand  what 
the  imbalance  of  ovu-  position 
to  the  executive  branch. 

Citing  a  "growing 
characterized  the  White 
years,"  the  Senator  contfiued 

This  arrogance  Is  not  a 
of  this  Administration, 
tlon  of  a  trend  which  beg 
less  we  end  the  misuse 
and  gain  public  respect 
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In  colloquy  with  joint  committee 
members  the  Senator  speci:ically  en- 
dorsed procedures  to  improve  aot  merely 
the  visibility  of  what  we  do  bi  it  the  sub 
stance  of  what  is  visible,  the  reality  of 
what  the  Congress  does.  Procedures  in- 
cluding strengthening  comn  ittees,  re- 
form of  committee  jurisdictions,  budget- 
ary processes,  and  the  like. 

ENERGT    DEB.^CLE   CITEI 

Another  welcome  contribi  tion  came 
from  foi-mer  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
now  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
also  zeroed  in  on  the  structural  inade- 
quacies of  Congress.  With  some  insight, 
he  cited  examples  of  ways  ir  which  the 
communications  problem  of  n  edia  cover- 
age is  Inherently  related  to  substantive 
performance : 

Scatteration  of  responsibi  ity  for  en- 
ergy matters — which,  incidentally  the 
Boiling-Martin  select  committee's  rec- 
ommendations address  cons|tructively — 
means  that  the  media  have  an  almost 
impossible  job  of  covering  congressional 
action  relating  to  energy.  Implicit  here  is 
the  fact  that  it  Is  almost  impossible  for 
Members  as  well  as  newsmen  to  keep  on 
top  of  this  problem  withoire  any  clear 
focus  of  responsibility  and  Information 
resources. 

Confusion  in  scheduling4-also  dealt 
with  somewhat  by  the  select  commit- 
tee— also  tends  to  blur  the  image  of  Con- 
gress, as  indeed  it  hampers  <iur  ability  to 
function  effectively. 

And  finally,  the  Senator  suggested  that 
the  same  loose  organization! which  ham- 
pers our  work  also  tends  td  set  up  bar- 
riers to  public  attention  akid  scrutiny, 
which  I  submit  tends  to  reinforce  public 
suspicion  of  Congress.  I 

I  could  go  on  in  the  same  vein,  Mr. 
Speaker,  citing  other  specific  expressions 
of  support  for  reforms  fronj  Members  of 
both  Houses,  including  several  members 
of  the  joint  committee,  and  outside  wit- 
nesses. I  commend  the  hearings  and  re- 
port to  you  upon  their  publication. 

In  view  of  his  saving  scheduled  this 
special  order,  I  do  want  to  aote  that  my 
friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  AiroERSON)  also 
contributed  to  our  joint  c(»mmittee  de- 
liberations to  the  effect  thi  it  the  way  to 
make  news  is  to  make  new  5.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  administratior  gains  atten- 
tion from  the  media  becavse  it  is  more 
powerful  than  Congress — is  a  result  of 
congressional  acquiescence  n  the  process. 
His  conclusion,  and  I  coi  Id  not  agree 
more  is: 

The  way  to  redi-ess  the  [balance  is  to 
redress — by  action. 
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havior of  leading  Democrata  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  are  writing  a  record 
that  will  hang  around  their  neck  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner's  albatross. 

No.  1  Item  was  the  House  Democratic 
Caucus  action  of  which  he  said: 

A  strange  coalition  of  entrenched,  aging 
chairmen  and  younger  more  liberal  party 
members  joined  hands  with  outside  special- 
Interest  groups  to  block  the  measure. 

Ml*.  Speaker,  I  welcome  this  most  well- 
foimded  expression  of  concern.  Indeed, 
there  are  grounds  for  political  challenge 
to  incumbent  Democrats  on  this  ground 
alone.  I  would  say  to  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues that  you  have  handed  Common 
Cause  and  other  reform  advocates,  and 
to  me  and  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  a  real  issue.  This  is  an  issue  the 
people  already  recognize.  And  it  is  ours. 

While  this  gives  me — I  hope  under- 
standably— a  certain  amoimt  of  partisan 
relish,  I  would  gladly  swap  this  particu- 
lar Issue  for  real  reforms,  which  I  have 
advocated  ever  since  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Con- 
gressional Reform  and  Minority  Staffing 
a  decade  ago.  So  I  reject  the  lure  of  an 
issue  rather  than  a  bill — or  in  this  case  a 
resolution.  That  is  business  as  usual, 
politics  as  usual.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  I  have  been  deploring  here.  Cau- 
cus business  as  usual,  politics  as  usual. 
At  least  in  this  area  of  bipartisan  re- 
forms, I  would  prefer  to  go  before  the 
public  and  say  with  some  credibility  that 
Congress  really  cares,  it  has  bitten  the 
bullet  and  taken  the  painful  steps  neces- 
sary. There  will  be  plenty  of  credit  to  go 
around. 

SMOKE  OVT  OPPOSmON 

I  commend  to  caucus  members'  atten- 
tion other  provisions  of  the  rules,  provi- 
sions which  allow  50  members  to  call  a 
meeting,  50  members  to  place  an  item 
on  the  agenda  of  a  caucus  meeting.  I 
urge  those  who  voted  not  to  delay  ac- 
tion on  the  BoUing-Martin  Committee's 
proposals  to  reassert  that  position  pub- 
licly, smoke  out  the  opposition,  and  go 
on  record  for  reform.  Just  as  it  would 
be  unfair  for  House  Members  of  my 
party  to  take  the  rap  for  Watergate,  it 
would  be  unfair  for  you  to  be  tarred  with 
the  brush  of  obstructionism. 

For  openers,  you  have  it  within  your 
power  to  csill  for  open  sessions  of  the 
subcommittee's  deliberations  on  the  re- 
form package. 

Now,  certainly,  the  caucus  will  have  a 
role;  so  will  the  Republican  conference. 
Legitimate  concerns  of  both  parties  in- 
clude the  need  to  recognize  Members' 
prior  service  on  committees,  pieces  of 
whose  jurisdiction  go  elsewhere;  senior- 
ity, leadership  positions  as  committee 
and  subcommittee  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members.  These  are  all  dif- 
ficult matters  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
respective  parties.  But  only  after  the 
reforms  have  been  approved,  in  the 
process  of  putting  them  into  effect. 

The  Boiling-Martin  committee's  rec- 
ommendations are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentle- 
lady  from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen). 
On  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of 
her  impending  retirement  from  this 
body,  I  joined  many  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing deserved  tribute  to  her  service. 


That  was  not  routine  rhetorical  boiler- 
plate. 

I  urge  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
membership,  and  Members  at  large  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  in  support- 
ing the  Boiling  committee  reforms.  We 
act  not  for  the  next  session  or  the  next 
Congress  alone ;  we  act  for  the  long-term 
needs  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  in  addressing  ourselves 
to  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the 
American  people  in  their  Congress. 

Certainly  one  area  of  genuine  concern 
to  us  should  be  our  tendency  to  condemn 
the  executive  branch  for  usurping  our 
powers,  and  then  turn  around  and  hand 
those  powers  back  to  the  executive  on 
a  silver  platter.  It  is  no  wonder  Ameri- 
cans are  bewildered.  We  certainly  have 
not  dealt  with  the  country's  problems 
in  a  positive  and  constructive  maimer. 
We  have  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  in- 
fiation  or  the  energy  crisis,  we  await  re- 
sponsible legislation  on  pension  reform, 
relief  for  the  middle  income  taxpayer 
remains  in  committee,  catastrophic  med- 
ical insurance  is  being  approached  on 
the   occasional   Friday,   and   even   the 
much  overdue  veterans'  educational  ben- 
efits have  yet  to  be  brought  to  the  Senate 
floor,  with  the  already  extended  dead- 
line only  11  days  away.  Our  method  of 
dealing  with  national  problems  of  crisis 
proportions  appears  to  be  to  study  them 
to  death,  and  hope  they  will  go  away 
before  we  have  to  get  a  report  out.  Our 
national  legislature  appears  to  be  un- 
willing and  unable  to  conduct  its  business 
promptly  and  efficiently,  and  this  leth- 
argy does  not  sit  well  with  Americans, 
who  expect  real  answers  to  their  very 
real  problems.  The  majority  leadership 
has  hamstrung  the  legislative  process 
by  blocking  key  programs  without  offer- 
ing alternatives,  and  by  passing  ill-con- 
ceived and  budget-breaking   programs 
which  add  more  Federal  agencies  but  few 
solutions. 

We  are  deeper  in  debt  than  ever — the 
interest  alone  on  our  national  debt  is 
almost  27  billion  annually — and  we  are 
no  closer  to  responsible  solutions  for 
basic  issues  of  concern.  And  how  do  we 
respond  to  this  spiraling  economic  mess? 
We  very  simply  increase  the  debt  ceiling 
from  $475  to  $495  billion. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  answer  to 
congressional  responsibility  and  a  rein- 
statement of  national  confidence  is  to 
insure  that  the  American  people  are 
served,  next  November,  by  a  veto-proof 
Congress.  I  know  that  the  American 
voter  is  too  smart  to  fall  for  that  reason- 
ing. Thirty-eight  of  the  past  42  years 
with  Democratic  control  of  Congress 
bears  reliable  witness  to  the  real  reason 
for  this  national  crisis  in  confidence. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  I  m'ge  my  colleagues,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  reexamine 
their  roles  as  responsible  legislators,  to 
divest  themselves  of  self-interest,  and  to 
respond  to  the  genuine  concern  of  the 
American  people  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  time 
we  had  a  Republican-controlled  Congress 
was  in  1953.  By  any  measure,  it  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  successful 
Congresses  in  our  histoi-y.  That  Repub- 


lican Congress  balanced  the  budget,  paid 
off  part  of  our  national  debt,  lowered 
taxes,  and  got  us  out  of  the  Korean  war. 
With  a  record  like  that,  why  is  it  that  the 
Republican  Party  is  unable  to  enjoy  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  people? 

One  probable  cause  is  that  the  major- 
ity party  in  power  has  taken  advantage 
of  its  numerical  superiority  and  its  sup- 
port by  special  interest  groups  to  domi- 
nate the  political  picture.  One  such  spe- 
cial interest  group  is  organized  labor. 
The  contributions  by  organized  labor  of 
$189,000  to  Democrat  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  could  well  dictate  the 
results  of  the  impeachment  inquiry. 
When  a  member  is  counting  on  $20,000 
to  $30,000  in  campaign  funds  from  this 
source,  he  can  hardly  ignore  the  feelings 
of  the  people  providing  the  money. 

There  is  little  question  but  what  we 
desperately  need  campaign  reform  in 
order  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  special 
interest  groups.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  no 
meaningful  campaign  reform  legislation 
has  come  to  us  from  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee?  Victor  Riesel,  vet- 
eran labor  reporter,  notes,  if  you  apply 
cost  accounting  to  what  the  unions  do  in 
a  political  way,  the  noncash  contribu- 
tions consist  of  staff  time  of  union  offi- 
cials assigned  to  campaigns  for  months 
on  end,  to  printing  costs,  postage,  tele- 
phone bills,  and  various  other  support 
services  financed  from  union  dues  and 
fees.  Riesel  estimated  big  imions  spent  in 
cash  and  in  kind  $60  million  in  the  1968 
Federal  elections"  and  $50  million  in  the 
1972  elections,  mostly  to  aid  Democratic 
congressional  candidates.  Labor  aid  to 
Democrats  in  the  special  elections  so  far 
this  year  is  estimated  to  be  well  into  six 
figures. 

All  of  this  union  effort  and  money  is 
expended  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  vast 
numbers  of  workers  vote  contrary  to  the 
union's  endorsements.  In  fact,  all  too 
often,  a  imion  worker's  money  is  used  to 
support  the  candidacy  of  someone  he  per- 
sonally opposes. 

It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  responsible  for 
reform  legislation  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Democrat  congressional  committee.  As  he 
looks  forward  then  to  some  $50  to  $60 
million  to  help  keep  his  party  in  control 
of  the  Congress,  he  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  introduce  legislation  that  would 
reduce  this  influence. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  people 
who  perpetuate  themselves  in  power 
through  special  influences  are  the  same 
people  who  for  the  past  20  years  have 
gotten  us  into  wars,  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  national  debt,  have — through 
reckless  and  iiresponsible  spending  as 
requested  by  their  benefactors — pro- 
duced the  greatest  infiation  in  his  ton', 
and  have  permitted  us  to  become  slaves 
to  Arab  oil  interests. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
1972  election  Democrat  members  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  re- 
ceived over  $137,000.  It  is  time  the  Ameri- 
can people  recognized  the  truth.  As  long 
as  they  continue  to  support  a  party  whose 
only  interest  is  perpetuating  themselves 
in  power  at  the  public's  expense,  we  will 
continue  to  have  these  serious  problems. 
There  has  never  been  a  period  of  peace- 
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time  prosperity  under  a  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress.  Our  only  chance  to 
balance  the  budget,  to  reduce  our  na- 
tional debt,  to  lower  taxes,  to  stay  out  of 
wars  is  to  return  this  Congress  to  the 
one  party  that  has  accomplished  these 
objectives  in  the  past  and  is  capable  of 
doing  it  again. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Anderson,  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  crisis  of  confidence  in 
Congress,  and  personally  acknowledge 
the  leadership  he  has  so  ably  demon- 
strated in  both  word  and  action  in  his 
capacity  as  Republican  conference  chair- 
man. 

The  crisis  of  confidence  in  Congress 
need  not  be  viewed  solely  in  partisan 
terms.  I  believe  we  should  be  forthright 
enough  to  admit  there  is  guilt  to  share 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  All  of  us,  lead- 
ership and  membership  alike,  have  con- 
tributed in  varying  degrees  and  ways  to 
where  we  find  ourselves  today  in  the  eyes 
of  a  public  which  rates  our  performance 
so  negatively. 

It  becomes  a  value  judgment  as  to  what 
has  contributed  to  the  crisis  of  con- 
fidence, but  over  the  past  several  weeks  a 
nimiber  of  events  has  imderscored  for  me 
the  distressing  failure  of  leadership  in 
this  Congress  aggressively  to  address  the 
problems  facing  \is. 

On  May  8  the  House  refused  even  to 
consider  the  post  card  registration  bill 
when  it  voted  down  the  rule,   197-204. 
Unless  a  rule  is  blatantly  unfair,  it  is 
a  disservice  to  the  honest  efforts  of  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  debate  the  merits  of  a 
bill  for  others  to  use  the  rxile  as  the  easy 
way  of  avoiding  open  disciission  and  vot- 
ing on  the  substance  of  a  bill.  In  this 
case,  the  rule  specifically  allowed  a  sub- 
stitute version  to  the  committee-reported 
bin  to  be  considered.  Most  recently,  the 
House  consideration  when  a  fair,  open 
land-use    bill — amendments,    substitute 
and    all — never   saw   the   light   of   full 
rule  was  defeated,  204-211. 1  do  not  dis- 
pute the  argiunent  that  rules  are  some- 
times inappropriate  and  should  be  modi- 
fled.  I  do,  however,  believe  it  is  a  most 
questionable  practice  to  kill  legislation 
by  hiding  behind  a  rule.  On  one  of  the 
most  critical  issues  facing  this  Nation, 
after  lengthy  hearings  and  much  pub- 
lic discussion,  we  have  to  tell  our  con- 
stituents   that   the    House    lacked    the 
wherewithal  to  give  this  legislation  a  fair 
chance  on  the  open  floor.  Because  this 
legislation  was  so  controversial,  propo- 
nents and  opponents  should  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  address  themselves  to  the 
arguments  which  had  been  set  forth. 

Can  we  sincerely  believe  that  Con- 
gress deserves  its  rightful  place  as  a  co- 
equal partner  In  Government  if  we,  as 
Members,  are  so  reluctant  to  consider  a 
controversial  piece  of  legislation  in  the 
open,  vote  our  convictions  and  stand  by 
that  decision  before  the  voters  on  elec- 
tion day? 

How  can  we  expect  the  public  to  have 
confidence  in  Congress  when  we  do  not 
seem  to  have  confidence  in  ourselves? 

Can  we  be  that  unsure  of  ourselves 
that  we  turn  away  from  facing  issues 
squarely  and  refuse  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  an  important  piece  of  legislation?  If 
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so,  and  it  increasingly  si  ems  to  be  the 
case,  then  this  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  state  of  the  House.  The  public  is 
looking  to  Congress  with  hopeful  antic- 
ipation that  the  legislative  branch  will 
reassert  itself  as  a  resp>nsive  and  re- 
sponsible initiator.  We  lannot  assume 
that  Congress  will  fulfill  these  expecta- 
tions merely  by  continung  a  business- 
as- usual  attitude.  Congiess  must  earn 
that  respect  and  trust  b; 
constructively  addressing 
matters  deserving  our  attention. 

David  Broder,  in  his  Washington  Post 
colxunn  this  past  Sunday  entitled  '"A  City 
of  Actors,  Waiting,"  coniments: 

The  Hous«,  mesmerized  oy  the  Impeach- 
ment Impasse,  has  become  a  death  trap  of 
legislation  .  .  .  long  nurtui  ed  measures  .  .  . 
are  being  sidetracked  or  kl  led  by  legislators 
fearful  of  the  future,  Imprli  oned  by  the  past. 

Case  in  point.  After  /ears  of  calling 
for  reform,  the  House  ha  finally  reached 
the     point     where     a     comprehensive, 
thoughtful  and  far- read  ling  set  of  com- 
mittee reform  proposals  1  las  been  readied 
for  our  consideration.  Now,  when  our 
goal  of  substantive  reform  is  in  sight, 
the  Democratic  leadership  has  capitu- 
lated to  those  of  its  owta  members  who 
are  selfishly  more  concerned  with  pre- 
serving their  own  personal  power  centers 
than  making  Congress  |i  more  effective 
body.  I  doubt  whether  4ny  one  Member 
in  this  Chamber  is  in 
with  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
Boiling  committee,  but  1  believe  we  must 
recognize  that  if  we  ar 
an  outmoded  and  outd 
of  us  will  have  to  con 
special  interests  for  th 
tire  body  and  the  goo_ 
Again,   we   are  witnessing  lack  of   re- 
responsibility  as  the  D«mociatic  caucus 
has  slammed  the  door  in  the  face  of  full 
House  consideration  ol  a  most  critical 
matter.  I 

Another  example.  Mfhen  the  abuses 
and  imperfections  of  dur  political  sys- 
tem have  been  brought  four-square  to 
the  attention  of  virtual!  <f  every  citizen  of 
this  Nation  and  the  pu  allc  is  outspoken 
for  reform,  the  Hou3<  is  jeopardizing 
passage  or  even  fioor  o  jnsideration  of  a 
campaign  reform  bill.  The  Senate  first 
p£issed  a  version  of  eli^tion  reform  on 
July  30,  1973,  again  on  November  27  and 
most  recently  April  11,  but  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  has  yet  to  com- 
plete its  mark-up  of  campaign  financing 
and  other  reforms  and  we  can  not  be 
certain  how  strong  or  eiffective  a  bill  will 
emerge.  As  a  result,  tvith  this  session 
well  over  half  complete^,  we  are  far  away 
from  where  we  should 
such  overriding  signifi 
well  be  that  we  will 
November's  election 
wide  elections  since 
Watergate  became 
failed  to  come  up  wit 
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such  things  as  committee  nearings  un- 
printed  long  after  the  hearings  have  con- 
cluded, fioor  programs  whjlch  are  em- 
barassingly  light  in  both  tiine  and  sub- 
stance and  our  failure  regularly  to  work 
a  full  5-day  week,  and  the  (^efeat  of  very 
important  measures — such  as  metric 
conversion  and  international  develop- 
ment association  bills — for  narrow  and 
short-sighted  reasons.  Thtse  are  per- 
sonal observations,  but  ll  am  certain 
everyone    shares    similar   |thoughts    on 


ever  to  change 
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other   incidents   which    disillusion    and 
dismay. 

Observers  have  commented  that  Wa 
tergate  and  associated  reuelations  hold 
out  the  possibility  for  soqie  important 
changes  in  Government  which  otherwise 
might  not  have  occurred  qr  would  have 
been  a  long  time  in  coming.  Election  re- 
form and  strengthening  the  position  of 
the  Legislative  branch  vis-ia-vis  the  ex 
ecutive  are  examples  whicf 
to  mind,  but  ironically  th 
sisting  the  impetus  to 
these  two  areas. 

The  budget  reform  legislation  we 
passed  yesterday  and  the  opportunity  we 
will  have  to  reverse  our 
IDA  do  demonstrate  we  hive  the  ability 
to  move  ahead  and  to  change.  Unless  this 
attitude  becomes  the  rule 
exception  and  there  is 
change  of  attitude  in  the  house  reflect- 
ing a  commitment  to  act  which  is  trans- 
lated into  tangible  results,|we  should  not 
expect — nor  do  we  do  deseijve  to  receive — 
the  approval  of  the  public 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr 
in  the  93d  Congress,  by 
partisan  vote  of  282  to  91, 
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proved  House  Resolution  132,  establish- 
ing a  10-member  select  committee  to 
thoroughly  study  the  Hoise  committee 
system.  Speaker  Carl  Aljert  and  then 
minority  leader  Gerald  Fo  sd  were  Instru- 
mental in  launching  this  initiative,  the 
first  study  of  committee  jurisdictions  and 
practices  since  1946.  The  support  which 
Members  gave  the  proposal  demonstrated 
a  common  belief  that  committee  reform 
is  vital  if  the  House  is  to  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibilities. As  Representative  Davto  Martin 
said,  the  goal  was  "a  more  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  committees  of  the  House 
which  are  the  heart  and  s^ul  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  " 

Unlike  customary  practice,  each  party 
was  to  be  represented  equally  on  the  com- 
mittee. Its  funds  were  to  qe  equally  avail- 
able to  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
in  support  of  the  inquiry.  TThis  bipartisan, 
professional  approach  was  strengthened 
in  early  committee  decisions  to  minimize 
partisan  distinctions  in  staffing  and  to 
designate  the  ranking  minority  member 
as  its  vice  chairman. 

In  precedent-breakingj  recognition  of 
the  study's  importance.  Speaker  Albert 
and  Representative  For^  were  the  first 
witnesses  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee. The  panel  achieved  aj  vast  amount  of 
insight  by  conducting  interviews  and 
hearing  testimony  from  Jjlembers,  as  well 
as  through  extensive  interviews  with 
committee  staffs  and  significant  research 
projects.  Political  scientists  and  groups 
interested  in  congressional  organization 
also  offered  their  views.  A  full  year  of 
study,  debate,  drafting  «md  revising  re- 
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suited  in  the  introduction  on  March  19, 
1974  of  House  Resolution  988,  proposing 
changes  in  committee  structure  and  jur- 
isdiction and  modifications  of  committee 
procedure. 

The  committee  proposed  that  Mem- 
bers generally  should  have  only  one  com- 
mittee assignment,  thus  fostering  exper- 
tise and  minimizing  schedule  conflicts. 
Second  assignments  would  extend  only 
to  a  few  minor  committees  whose  work- 
loads would  not  interfere  with  major 
legislative  proceedings.  In  an  effort  to 
equalize  the  stature  of  the  15  recom- 
mended major  committees  and  to  over- 
come existing  jurisdictional  problems, 
the  select  committee  proposed  a  num- 
ber of  jurisdictional  shifts,  thereby  in- 
creasing some  committees'  responsibili- 
ties and  decreasing  others. 

Major  attention  was  given  to  the  in- 
tensification of  Congress  oversight  of 
laws  it  has  enacted.  The  select  committee 
recommended  further  professionaliza- 
tion  of  the  House  through  increased 
committee  staffing,  and  proposed  that 
the  minority  party  should  control  one- 
third  of  the  staff  posts.  Proxy  voting  in 
committees  was  to  be  banned,  removing 
a  procedural  obstacle  to  serious  consider- 
ation of  amendments  aa  controversial 
issues,  as  exemplified  by  the  Consumer 
Portection  Agency  legislation. 

Change  almost  inevitable  yields  some 
hardship  and  inconvenience.  Like  other 
reform  proposals,  these  recommenda- 
tions were  viewed  by  some  Members  as 
a  threat.  They  affected  the  career  pat- 
terns of  Members  and  jeopardized  power 
relationships  both  within  Congress  and 
between  it  and  lobby  groups  and  Federal 
agencies. 

Under  the  proposals,  more  than  100 
Members  including  myself  would  have 
to  surrender  a  committee  assignment, 
something  one  might  be  expected  to  do 
only  reluctantly. 

But  in  order  to  strengthen  any  social 
institution,  individuals  must  sacrifice.  At 
the  core  of  democracy  is  the  premise  that 
the  process  by  which  decisions  are  made 
is  more  important  than  either  the  deci- 
sions themselves  or  the  persons  who 
make  them,  both  of  which  are  tempo- 
rary. Thus,  I  am  extremely  disappointed 
In  the  Democratic  caucus,  which  voted 
last  week  to  bar  the  select  committee's 
plan  from  coming  to  the  House  for  de- 
bate and  consideration. 

In  the  wake  of  solid  GOP  approval,  the 
Democratic  caucus  instead  referred  the 
plan  to  an  opposition-laden  party  com- 
mittee. This  is  an  ironic  result  of  another 
well  intentioned  reform  effort  strength- 
ening the  caucus'  power  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  fioor  leaders.  I  call  on  the 
caucus  to  awaken  to  its  responsibility. 

Our  country  today  is  in  great  need  of 
positive  congressional  leadership.  We 
carmot  afford  to  permit  selfishly  moti- 
vated establishment  Democrats  to  derail 
this  vital  bipartisan  attempt  to  strength- 
en the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
tasks  before  it. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  joining  today  in  this  dis- 
cussion because  of  a  strongly  held  feel- 
ing that  Congress — rather  than  rising 
to  the  challenge  laid  before  us  because  of 
a  crisis  In  national  leadership— has  dis- 


graced itself  by  failing  to  come  to  grips 
with  national  problems  and  important 
internal  reforms,  today's  vote  in  favor 
of  "budgetary  reform"  being  a  rare,  and 
welcome,  exception. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  particular,  has  become  even 
less  responsive  to  national  needs  is  the 
increasing  use  by  the  majority  party  of 
its  caucus  as  a  means  of  ruiming  the 
House.  This  is  a  deplorable  state  of  af- 
fairs. The  House  Democratic  caucus  is 
not  the  House  of  Representatives.  Those 
who  would  make  the  two  synonomous  do 
our  system  of  government  a  great  dis- 
service. A  majority  in  the  Democratic 
caucus — even  two-thirds  of  that  cau- 
cus— does  not  constitute  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  un- 
democratic for  an  obstructionist  minor- 
ity of  the  House  acting  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  House  in 
the  manner,  for  instance,  used  to  pre- 
vent consideration  of  the  committee  re- 
organization proposal,  something  I  be- 
lieve to  be  of  equal  importance  as 
budgetary  reform. 

Such  use  of  the  caucus  violates  any 
standard  of  responsive  and  open  govern- 
ment. It  operates  behind  closed  doors — 
most  often  with  secret  votes. 

I  find  a  bit  incongruous  the  views  of 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  calling 
for  complete  candor  and  openness  on 
the  part  of  this  administration  vrith  re- 
spect to  Watergate — as  I  have  done — 
but  who  at  the  same  time  stand  by 
lamely  and  silently  when  an  instrument 
of  their  own  party  violates  those  prin- 
ciples of  openness  and  candor. 

The  inconsistency  would  be  amusing  if 
it  were  not  so  serious. 

Presently,  the  House  has  been  unable 
to  consider  the  Oil  and  Gas  Tax  Energy 
Act  because  of  a  dispute  over  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  caucus. 

Is  it  democratic  for  the  Democratic 
Party  of  the  House  to  reserve  for  itself 
the  only  opportimity  to  decide  under 
what  conditions  any  bill  can  come  to  the 
House  floor?  The  Democratic  caucus  pre- 
sumes to  act  for  the  House  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  amendments  to  tax  legis- 
lation will  be  permissible  on  the  House 
floor.  Why,  I  ask,  should  that  decision  not 
be  that  of  all  Members  of  the  House? 
Why  should  a  minority  of  the  House  pre- 
clude action  by  a  majority? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  tragic  result, 
so  far,  of  this  reemergence  of  "King 
Caucus"  has  been  this  scuttling  of  com- 
mittee reform.  I  have  spoken  to  the 
House  before  on  this  matter.  That  ac- 
tion of  the  caucus  affronted  and  angered 
me.  It  had  been  my  hope  to  be  able  to 
help  make  Congress  more  responsive  be- 
fore I  retired  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Now  it  appears  that  a  minority — even 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  House — 
will  deny  me  that  opportunity.  This  is  a 
travesty  of  the  democratic  process.  It 
subverts  the  legislative  process.  More 
Importantly,  it  denies  the  House  the 
chance  it  needs  to  fully  enter  the  20th 
century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  realize  that  the 
debate  over  party  responsibility — which 
really  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  discus- 
sion— has  been  raging  for  decades.  Our 
discussion  today  will  not  resolve  the  is- 
sues in  that  debate,  but  I  hope  I  will  be 


forgiven  some  philosophical  comments 
on  the  nature  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  the  characteristics  that  have 
given  it  greatness. 

Ours  is  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment that  depends  heavily  on  an  in- 
formed and  Uterate  electorate.  If  there 
is  a  discernible  thread  that  runs  through 
our  development  as  a  democracy,  par- 
ticularly in  this  century,  it  is  the  broad- 
ening of  the  voting  franchise.  Universal 
suffrage  has  largely  been  achieved.  Di- 
rect election  of  Senators,  suffrage  for 
women,  18-year-old  voting,  and  aggres- 
sive enforcement  of  antidiscrimination 
voting  laws  have  enlianced  participation 
in  our  system  of  government.  One  man, 
one  vote  as  a  concept  in  State  and  local 
government  has  been  slowly,  but  surely, 
realized.  "King  Caucus"  violates  all  of 
the  principles  that  underglrd  the  sig- 
nificant advances  we  have  thus  made.  It 
signifies  a  retrogression  from  those  re- 
markable words  of  Jefferson  "that  all 
men  are  created  equal."  For  "King  Cau- 
cus"  breeds  inequality.  It  unduly  weights 
the  votes  of  all  those  people  who  are 
constituents  of  majority  party  members. 
It  denys  my  constituents  the  kind  of  rep- 
resaitation  guaranteed  them  imder  the 
Constitution. 

"Let  the  House  work  its  will"  has  been 
the  byword  of  these  Halls  for  a  good 
many  years.  And  that  is  all  we  ask.  The 
work  of  the  House  as  expressed  through 
its  duly  constituted  committees  should 
not  be  subverted  by  either  a  majority  or 
an  obstructionist  minority — either  in  the 
House  itself  or  in  the  caucus  or  confer- 
ence of  its  two  political  parties. 

We  take  great  pride  in  being  a  gov- 
ernment "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people."  The  people  are  not  the 
Democratic  caucus.  It  cannot  claim  to 
represent  "the  people."  It  should  stop 
acting  as  if  it  can. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
confidence  in  this  body  and  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  stands  at  low  ebb.  A  recent 
Gallup  poll  reveals  that  only  30  percent 
of  the  American  people  approve  of  the 
job  Congress  has  been  doing.  If  7 
out  of  10  Americans  believe  that  the 
legislative  branch  has  failed  to  represent 
their  views  and  respond  to  their  needs, 
then  the  onus  for  this  massive  sdienation 
must  be  laid  to  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  the  House  and  Senate. 

For  many  years,  the  Democrats  have 
maintained  control  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  Yet,  the  record  of  performance 
is  only  too  clear — this  leadership  has 
provCTi  inept,  insensitive  and  incapable. 
Time  and  again  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship has  delayed  or  blocked  progressive 
legislation.  It  is  this  pattern  of  nega- 
tivism, postponement,  and  lack  of  initia- 
tive which  has  earned  Congress  the  repu- 
tation as  an  unresponsive  institution,  in- 
capable of  deaUng  effectively  with  the 
challenges  l)efore  the  country.  While  this 
reputation  may  not  be  entirely  deserved, 
there  is  enough  evidence  in  the  legisla- 
tive record  of  the  Democratically  con- 
trolled 93d  Congress  to  accoimt  for  the 
loss  of  prestige  and  confidence  in  public 
opinion. 

No  where  is  tliis  lack  of  Initiative  more 
evident  than  in  the  critical  areas  of  anti- 
infiationary  measures  and  tax  reform, 
perhaps  oixr  most  urgent  national  needs 
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about  which  the  American  public  has 
consistently  expressed  concern  and  re- 
peatedly urged  strong  legislative  solu- 
tions. It  is  failing  to  deal  with  these 
pocketbook  issues  that  the  Congress  has 
appeared  most  timid  and  lethargic,  qual- 
ities with  which  the  American  people 
have  little  patience  and  rightly  so. 

In  a  stunning  display  of  legislative 
short-sightedness,  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  moved  earlier 
this  year  to  end  antiinflationary  eco- 
nomic controls  by  allowing  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  to  expire.  The  result 
was  an  end  to  the  only  existing  ma- 
chinery to  restrain  spiraling  wages  and 
prices  while  nothing  was  offered  to  take 
Its  place.  The  overworked  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  been  slow  to  re- 
spond to  the  need  for  greater  equity  in 
the  tax  structure,  especially  for  individ- 
uals and  families  of  moderate  means  and 
the  elderly. 

Likewise,   urgently   needed   campaign 
reform  legislation,  which  could  have  a 
positive  impact  on  the  public's  assess- 
ment of  Congress,  has  also  been  delayed 
in    committee    by   Democratic    leaders. 
Stricter  campaign  spending  laws  as  well 
as  reporting  and  disclosure  requirements 
should  have  been  enacted  by  now  and 
implemented    uniformly    for    the    1974 
elections.  It  should  not  have  been  neces- 
sary for  candidates  like  myself  and  oth- 
ers to  adopt  proposed  campaign  financ- 
ing standards  and  regulations  which  the 
Democratically  controlled  Congress  has 
failed  to  enact.  Every  day  that  campaign 
reform  is  not  taken  up  in  the  House,  the 
public's  suspicions  that  this  is  not  a  ser- 
ious  issue   in   Congress    grow   stronger. 
P£issage  of  meaningful  and  comprehen- 
sive  campaign   reform    legislation    this 
year  would  be  a  significant  first  step  to- 
ward restoring  public  trust  in  and  re- 
spect for  Congress. 

In  an  even  more  blatant  move  to  head 
off  reform  that  would  replace  the 
House's  outmoded  committee  structure 
with  one  more  responsive  to  current  na- 
tional needs,  the  House  Democratic 
caucus  voted  in  secret  to  sidetrack  the 
modernization  scheme  for  further  study. 
The  committee  reorganization  proposal 
recommended  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees  would  enable  Congress  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  issues  of 
greatest  concern  to  Americans  and 
should  be  brought  to  the  House  floor  for 
a  vote  immediately.  Until  it  is.  Congress 
will  be  hard  put  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  it  is  either  forward- 
loolung  or  seriously  reform -minded. 

In  other  areas,  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress has  been  equally  reluctant  to  take 
the  initiative  to  enact  innovative  legis- 
lation which  enjoys  broad  public  support 
and  which  has  been  under  careful  prep- 
aration for  years.  Most  notably,  the 
House  recently  rejected  an  important 
land  use  planning  proposal,  delaying  any 
prospects  for  enactment  of  legislation  in 
this  vital  area  until  the  next  Congress. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  Democratically 
controlled  House  similarly  defeated  a 
modest  proposal  to  encourage  conversion 
to  the  metric  system. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  raise  its  public 
image  and  to  restore  the  faith  and  re- 
spect of  the  American  people  which  is 
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essential  to  our  representative  system  of 
government,  then  the  Depiocratic  lead- 
ership must  be  willing  to  Inake  the  hard 
decisions  and,  in  some  qases,  personal 
sacrifices,  which  are  necessary  to  update 
House  organization  and  ti>  legislate  fur- 
ther against  campaign  firjancing  abuses. 
In  addition,  the  Democritic  leadership 
must  no  longer  shirk  f  r(  m  its  respon- 
sibility to  move  the  Hous ;  toward  crea- 
tive solutions  to  the  dif  icult  problems 
confronting  the  Nation.  O  nly  in  this  way 
can  public  confidence  in  Congress  ever 
be  reestablished. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Spepker,  little  can 
be  expected  from  an  orgariization  grown 
old  and  tired.  All  organimtions  need  an 
infusion  of  new  blood  Occasionally  to 
keep  them  moving  at  a  productive  pace. 
That  is  true  of  the  Coi  igress  and  it  is 
especially  true  of  those  who  serve  the 
Congress  in  key  staff  ad  isory  positions 
on  its  various  committers.  They  often 
give  those  committees  tl  eir  basic  com- 
plexion. 

Yet  for  40  years  these  i  eeds  have  been 
denied. 

Up  until  that  time  the  )olitical  leader- 
shiD  of  Congress  chang(  d  occasionally. 
Deadwood  on  the  congressional  staffs 
was  flushed  away.  New  faces  and  new 
ideas  appeared.  A  reviti  lization  of  the 
institution  took  place. 

But  only  twice  in  40  years  have  the 
positions  of  minority  anc  majority  in  the 
political  leadership  of  <  he  House  been 
reversed.  Those  occasior  s  have  been  so 
infrequent  and  so  brief  t  lat  the  flushing 
out  process  really  never  took  hold.  The 
last  one  was  all  of  20  yes  rs  ago. 

I  have  nothing  agains ;  age,  I  am  get- 
ting old  myself  and  I  am  also  leaving  the 
Congress.  But  when  I  look  around  at 
some  of  the  staff  peope  who  are  still 
aroimd  the  Congress  ani  who  were  old, 
at  least  in  ideas,  old  libei  als  and  old  con- 
servatives when  I  cam(  here  22  years 
ago,  I  am  compelled  to  think  about  the 
situation. 

And,  my  conclusion  is  that  the  coimtry 
would  be  benefited  grea  tly  by  a  change 
in  controlling  parties  in  he  two  bodies  of 
the  Congress  at  sufficiei  tly  frequent  in- 
tervals to  clean  out  the  intellectual  and 
philosophical  cobwebs  that  abound 
amongst  the  staffs  of  ir  any  committees. 
This  is  intended  as  no  universal 
damnation  of  congress!  anal  staff  mem- 
bers. By  and  large  th;y  are  fine  and 
dedicated  people.  But  sc  me  of  them  have 
been  around  much  too  long.  Some  of 
them  have  the  idea  th  ;y  run  the  place 
rather  than  the  electee  representatives. 
A  new  political  party  n  control  once  in 
a  while  to  turn  out  the!  e  characters  and 
replace  them  with  peo  )le  of  fresh  out- 
look would  do  much  tc  help  restore  the 
tarnished  image  of  the  Congress. 

Surely,  the  Congres  men  themselves 
are  not  totally  and  sole  ly  to  blame  for  it 

all. 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  M -.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  public  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  Coi  igress.  The  events 
of  the  past  year  have  b«  en  exteremly  dis- 
illusioning to  the  Ame  ican  people.  The 
low  voter  turnout  in  the  primaries 
across  the  country  bea  -s  this  out.  Paced 
with  an  energy  crisis,  economic  uncer- 
tainty, moral  decay,  s  nd  political  cor- 


ruption the  American  people  face  an  im- 
certain  future.  At  this  time  of  crisis  the 
Congress  should  be  providin  ;  leadership. 
Instead,  a  few  radical  elements  have 
taken  an  unfortunate  incident  and  blown 
it  up  out  of  proportion  with  its  import- 
ance. With  the  constant  barrage  of 
Watergate  many  voters  are  not  only 
wondering  whether  their  v)te  is  worth 
anything  but  if  anything  can  be  done  to 
restore  some  responsibility!  in  govern- 
ment. These  things  became  dbvious  to  me 
after  the  results  of  my  last  ( listrict  ques- 
tionnaire came  in. 

We  are  faced  with  the  pr  )blem  of  im- 
minent economic  collapse,  a  touchy  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East,  an  energy  crisis, 
and  high  crime.  With  these  things  it  is  a 
shame  that  these  radicals  are  content 
with  taking  cheap  political  Jjotshots  over 
a  much  exaggerated  incidei^t.  The  public 
demands  leadership  and  action  to  solve 
the  problems  that  face  our  Nation.  The 
current  Democratic  controlled  Congress 
is  not  supplying  that  leadership.  As  Re- 
publicans, we  must  stay  abc  ve  this  cheap 
political  game  playing.  Tie  American 
people  demand  dynamic  action  and  as 
Republicans  and  Members  of  Congress, 
it  is  our  duty  to  supply  the  1(  ladership  and 
initiative  to  help  bring  thi^  Nation  back 
on  its  feet. 

I  have  cosponsored  bills 
private  ownership  of  gold 
a  limit  on  Federal  spendiig  so  that  it 
does  not  exceed  Federal  re\^enues,  as  well 
as  to  pay  back  the  national  debt.  These 
measures  were  all  aimed  at  curbing  and 
eventually  eliminating  mcnetary 
tion.  Both  of  these  measures 
feated.  With  Government 
ing  as  the  cause  of  our  cui  rent  inflation 
it  is  not  surprising  to  me  t  lat  the  public 
would  have  little  confiden<  e  in  the  Con- 
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1  o  legalize  the 
and  to  place 


infla- 
were  de- 
deficit  spend- 


gress. 

I  am  now  sponsoring 
amend  the  Federal  Elect:  on  Campaign 
Act  of  1971.  The  purpose  cp  this  amend- 
ment is  to  place  a  limit  on 
money  that  can  be  spent 


i.R.   14995  to 


the  amount  of 
on  any  cam- 


paign for  Federal  office.  The  purpose  of 


placing  such  a  limit  is  to 


the  man  with 
elected  to  of- 
best  qualified 
would  also  do 


the  practice  of  buying  ejections.  As  i^ 
now  stands  it  is  usually 
the  most  money  who  gets 
fice,  not  the  man  who  is 
for  the  job.  This  reform 
much  to  bring  an  end  to  he  practice  of 
private  interests  buying  tlected  ofiBcials 
by  limiting  campaign  cont  ributions  from 
individuals  and  groups.  :  strongly  feel 
that  if  this  amendment  n-ere  passed  by 
the  Congress  that  it  would  be  a  great  step 
toward  restoring  public  co  nfidence  in  our 
Government,  and  in  parti|:ular,  the  Con- 
gress. 

What  we  are  faced  with  today  is  not 
merely  a  political  crisis.  It  is  a  moral 
crisis.  It  was  noted  almos  t  two  centuries 
ago  by  the  English  historian,  Edward 
Gibbon,  that  government  i  reflect  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  exisi .  A  people  not 
confident  in  themselves  jr  their  future 
cannot  be  confident  in  thiiir  government. 
Back  room  deals,  underhspded  campaign 
tactics,  hollow  political  promises,  and 
partisan  political  power  struggles  are  not 
going  to  contribute  to  the  rebuilding  of 
this  confidence.  As  Repilblicans  we  are 
faced  with  the  difficult  tisk  of  bringing 


put  an  end  to 


some  stability  and  responsibility  back  to  a 
free  spending  and  do  nothing  Democratic 
controlled  Congress.  However,  only  until 
we  are  able  to  restore  the  moral  values 
that  had  once  made  this  Republic  great 
can  we  begin  the  ardous  task  of  restor- 
ing public  confidence  In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson),  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Republican  caucus,  has  taken 
this  time  to  point  out  to  his  colleagues 
and  to  the  people  of  America  that  there 
are  two  cancers  eating  at  the  Congress. 
The  first  is  the  public  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  Congress,  caused  in  part  by  con- 
ditions external  to  us,  but  also  in  part  by 
our  own  ineptitude  and  imwillingness  to 
perform. 

The  second  cancer  is  the  reemergence 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  calls 
"King  Caucus."  It  is,  of  course,  a  clumsy 
reaction  to  crisis  of  confidence,  intended 
to  staunch  the  gaping  wounds  of  dis- 
trust. But  in  fact,  its  Draculan  return 
from  the  grave  has  exactly  the  opposite 
effect. 

First,  the  crisis  of  confidence:  the 
unbelievably  low  esteem  into  which  the 
Congress  has  fallen,  21  percent  approval 
rating,  Harris  poll,  early  1974,  is,  thank- 
fully, not  uniform.  In  my  own  district. 
Congress'  rating  is  much  higher.  But 
even  if  public  confidence  were  to  double, 
and  thereby  send  the  Harris  rating  sky- 
rocketing to  40  percent,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  40  percent  is  still  a  fail- 
ing grade. 

Conceding  that  factors  other  than  the 
Congress,  and  its  failures  do  affect  its 
unfavorable  public  ratings,  I  still  be- 
lieve that  Congress  itself  is  most  respon- 
sible for  its  own  low  estate.  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  writing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  1, 1974  expresses  the  idea 
like  this: 

What  is  Congress"  trouble?  Why  after 
Watergate  should  It  linger  in  this  condition 
of  impotence?  .  .  .  The  post- Watergate  Con- 
gress, though  controlled  by  the  opposition 
party,  seems  rather  less  consequential  than 
the  so-called  "rubber  stamp'. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  answers  his  own  ques- 
tion in  just  about  the  same  terms  I  would 
use: 

Congress  can  have  all  the  staff,  expertise, 
information  It  needs.  What  it  lacks  is  the 
wUl  to  use  the  power  it  has. 

I  concur  in  the  Schlesinger  thesis  that 
our  basic  defect  is  that  we  lack  the  will 
to  tackle  tough  Issues.  More  than  that, 
om-  leadersliip,  our  Democratic  majority, 
is  unwilling  to  clean  up  its  own  proced- 
ural and  organizational  mess.  The  fail- 
ure of  jurisdictional  reform,  the  Boiling- 
Martin  resolution,  is  the  most  dramatic 
example  of  the  Democratic  majority's 
unwillingness,  or  inability,  to  unfoul  its 
own  nest.  Rather  than  make  our  pro- 
cedui-es  up  to  date  and  effective,  the 
House  Democrats  have  voted  by  secret 
ballot  not  to  inconvenience  any  of  their 
members.  They  were,  however,  imcon- 
cerned  that  our  obsolete  organization 
inconveniences  the  public. 

More  and  more  our  image  is  taking 
a  shape  described  by  such  adjectives  as 
disorganized,  decision-deferring,  slow, 
unresponsive,  antirefonn,  leaderless! 
seniority-dominated,  unbusinesslike  and 
obsolescent.  The  image  may  not  be  wholly 


descriptive  of  our  efforts,  but  it  is  prev- 
alent. In  general,  the  old  "windbag 
image  was  more  flattering,  and  certain- 
ly more  comfortable. 

The  responsiblUty  for  congressional  re- 
sponsiveness and  effectiveness  lies  with 
both  the  majority  and  minority,  and  with 
each  Member.  But  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  majority  caucus  bears  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  public  has  given  it 
a  failing  gi-ade— 21  percent.  In  the  un- 
likely event  it  would  magically  become  a 
majority,  the  minority  group  might  not 
do  much  better,  but  it  could  not  do 
worse. 

Next  the  reemergence  of  King  Caucus: 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) has  identified  and  described  this 
aberration  of  political  representation 
better  than  I  can. 

If  the  fact  that  freely  elected  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  allow  themselves  to  be 
bound  by  unit  rule  votes  in  theii-  caucuses 
were  widely  known,  I  believe  tlie  Ameri- 
can people  would  be  horrified.  How  much 
more  outraged  would  they  be  if  they  knew 
binding  votes  were  taken  by  secret  bal- 
lot in  closed  meetings? 

The  problem  for  us  in  Congress  is  that 
the  Democrat  unit-rule  caucus  allows  a 
minority  of  the  Congress,  a  bare  major- 
ity of  a  caucus  quorum,  to  exercise  ab- 
solute control  over  the  Congress.  Like 
the  seniority  system,  it  makes  a  few  of 
us  more  equal  than  all  the  rest  of  us. 
Obviously  it  can  be  used,  and  has  been 
used,  to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  people's  representatives  in  this 
House. 

The  willingness  of  the  Democrat  maj- 
ority to  sunender  its  responsibilities  to 
those  of  the  caucus  poses  still  another 
problem  to  those  Members  who  think 
their  first  responsibilities  are  to  their 
constituents  and  to  the  Constitution. 
That  problem  is  that  we  are  governed  by 
the  rules  of  the  Democrat  cucus  in  which 
we  have  no  inputs  and  about  which  we 
have  no  information.  Even  these  rules 
which  are  revealed  to  us  in  discussions 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  are  subject  to 
amendment  and  change  from  time  to 
time. 

The  effect  of  this  phenomenon,  which 
some  Democrats  have  apologetically  de- 
scribed as  a  return  to  party  responsibility 
is  in  fact  simply  a  different  way  to  keep 
the  cloak  of  secrecy  on  the  key  decisions 
of  the  House.  The  House  has  been  right- 
ly applauded  editorially  for  opening  a 
large  percentage  of  the  meetings  at  which 
it  does  legislative  business  to  the  public. 
Of  course,  it  could  and  should  open 
most  of  them.  However,  at  the  same  time 
the  House  is  taking  credit  for  this  won- 
derful improvement,  it  has  buried  its 
most  important  decisions  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  its  caucus  meetings  where 
unit  rule  decisions  are  made  by  secret 
ballot.  I  would  hope  that  all  Members 
who  love  and  respect  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  who  have  confidence  in 
its  ability  to  represent  the  will  of  all  the 
people,  would  rise  up  against  "King  Cau- 
cus" and  help  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
thrust  the  stake  back  into  the  monsters 
heart. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  and  his  colleagues 
deserve  praise  for  arranging  this  special 
order.  It  is  timely  and  deals  with  a  matter 


of  the  most  genuine  urgency.  The  twin 
issue  of  congressional  and  campaign  re- 
form ought  to  be  at  the  very  top  of  the 
current  House  agenda.  Yet  each  has  been 
thwarted  until  now. 

There  was  no  warrant  for  sidetracking 
the  reform  proposals  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees.  There  was  even 
less  justification  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done — by  a  secret  vote  in  a  closed 
caucus  and  by  referring  the  proposals  to 
a  subcommittee  which  is  proceeding 
silently  without  any  public  record.  As  a 
member  of  the  caucus  and  of  the  select 
committee,  I  am  appalled  how  the  treat- 
ment of  this  issue  is  unnecessarily  inflict- 
ing damage  on  one  party  and  on  the 
institution  whose  performance  and  leg- 
islative mechanisms  we  are  seeking  to 
improve. 

However,  I  urge  my  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  to  take  note 
that  the  fight  for  committee  reform  is 
not  yet  over.  The  opportunity  for  mean- 
ingful reform  in  this  Congress  is  not  yet 
lost.  The  Democratic  caucus  will  vole 
again  on  these  proposals,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  our  caucus  membership  will 
not  again  permit  a  secret  ballot.  We  will 
put  our  members  on  record,  and  there  is 
good  prospect  that  we  can  secure  for  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
measure — and  to  amend  it — since  we  are 
under  no  illusion  that  it  is  a  perfect  doc- 
lunent. 

The  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
have  every  justification  for  holding  our 
feet  to  the  fire.  The  actions  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic caucus — on  close  votes — have 
properly  yielded  a  wide  and  resonant  out- 
cry from  many  citizen  groups  and  the 
press.  The  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  re- 
form proposals,  stemming  from  the  care- 
ful and  painstaking  work  of  a  genuinely 
bipartisan  enterprise,  is  fully  merited.  It 
would  be  imconscionable  simply  to  dis- 
card these  proposals  without  their  full 
ventilation  and  debate. 

When  the  House  does  vote  on  congres- 
sional reform,  I  am  sure  we  shall  redis- 
cover the  fact  that  this  is  an  objective 
which  has  adherents  on  both  sides  of  the 
political  aisle.  There  is  a  readiness  among 
many  Democrats  to  put  aside  personal 
self-interest  and  inconvefxience  when  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  our  Institution 
can  be  advanced.  There  is  a  clear  major- 
ity in  this  body  ready  to  act  and  to  join 
the  issue  on  the  floor.  I  know  that  there 
are  many  Democrats  who  are  determined 
that  full  debate  be  assured  so  that  the 
House  as  a  whole,  rather  than  one  or 
another  faction,  can  resolve  this  issue 
so  clearly  worthy  of  our  best  efforts  as 
well  as  the  individual  accountability  of 
each  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  append  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  caucus  committee. 
Mrs.  Hansen  on  May  17,  1974. 

Mat  17,  1974. 
Hon.  Olin  Teactte. 
Rayhurn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chaxbman:  As  a  member  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  I  am 
writing  to  express  my  deep  concern  about  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  dealing  with  funda- 
mental issues  of  institutional  reform  within 
Congress.  Tlius  far  we  have  managed  only  to 
bring  a  series  of  self-inflicted  wounds  upon 
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ourselves— by  treating  committee  reforms  as 
primarUy  an  Intra-party  issue,  by  t^lng 
caucus  decisions  on  them  In  secret  and  with- 
out Individual  accountability,  and  by  refer- 
ring the  whole  matter  to  a  caucus  sub-com- 
mitiee  which  itself  appears  to  be  operating 
on  the  basis  of  confldentliility  and  secret 
bajgiining.  I  am  not  surprised  that  these 
procedures  are  being  lampooned  by  many 
Republicans,  by  the  press,  and  particularly 
by  those  citizen  organizations  seriously  In- 
terested m  having  the  bipartisan  Boiling  pro- 
posals openly  considered  and  voted  on. 

Whatever  views  there  may  be  about  the  in- 
dividual recommendations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  the  Committee  adhered 
to  an  unprecedented  extent  to  principles  of 
openness— in  Its  hearings,  Ui  its  solicitation 
of  views  from  aU  colleagues.  In  Its  markup 
sessions.  In  Its  accessibility  to  press  and  pub- 
lic. In  Its  own  operations,  In  Its  staff  pro- 
cedures, and  In  Its  mandate  from  Speaker 
Albert  and  then  Minority  Leader  Ford  it 
sought  to  find  solutions  v/hich  would  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  whole  membership 
and  bring  about  the  fullest  measure  of  con- 
fidence m  the  Hovise  of  Representatives. 
Those  of  us  who  served  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee were  under  no  Uluslons  that  there  was 
a  painless  or  politically  facile  way  of  reaching 
such  a  result. 

With  the  actions  of  the  caucus  these  large 
purposes  may  weU  be  lost.  If  there  is  an  Im- 
pression created  that  the  Hansen  Committee 
Is  administering  a  few  pain-killers  or  is  ac- 
commodating itself  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  internal  and  external  Con- 
gressional pressures,  then  the  Democratic 
membership  as  a  whole  will  suffer  needlessly. 
For  these  reasons  I  urgently  recommend 
that  the  Hansen  Sub-committee  forthwith 
adopt  rules  and  procedures  consistent  with 
those  which  the  Boiling  Committee  has  had — 
all  hearings  public,  all  communications  from 
members  available  to  aU,  open  markup  ses- 
sions, and  full  documentation.  I  shall  fur- 
ther propose  at  the  appropriate  time  recom- 
mendations to  the  Caucus  that  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Hansen  report,  all  ses- 
sions and  votes  pertaining  to  It  be  open  and 
accountable. 

I  hope   that   you   find   these  suggestions 
reasonable  and  that  you  can  respond  to  tiiem 
at  an  early  date. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Cxtlvtr. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  lesislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
I  have  just  taken. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFalD.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Brown  of  California 
South  Carolina,  Mr. 

MAN,  Mr.  PiNDLEY,  Mr 
GOMERY,    Mr.    MCEWEN, 

SncES,    Mr.    Long    of 
Andrews   of    North 
Andrews  of  North  Carolina 

The  proposal  which 
ing  is,  we  recognize,  not 
lution  to  the 
facing  our  Nation.  But 
will  be  taking  steps  in 
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citizens  of  our  country 

Unfortunately  our 
terns  have  been  allowed, 
by  Government  actions 
develop  without  a  great 
for  coordination  with 
transportation.  For 
ent  time  in  Congress 
stages  of  considering 
for  railroads,  highways. 
This  present  round 
began  with  President 
tation  message  containijig 
proposed  legislation — 
which  was  sent  up  to 
ruary  13  of  this  year. 
House     subcommittee 
rural  development  legis 
ities  I  have  been  concenfed 
a  year  about  the  impaqt 
transportation  policies 
velopment  in  the 

My  efforts  to  study 
persuaded  me  that  we 
no  longer  afford  to  go 
rate  policies  for  each 
tion  modes. 

UTAP,  as  the  Unifie  I 
Assistance  Act  has 
basically  a  highway 
bill.  It  was  assigned  to 
mittee  on  Public  Works 
betic  shorthand  for 
provement  Act,  deals 
particularly    liberaliziijg 
policies — and  was  sent 
mittee  on  Interstate 
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A   NATIONAL   TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  pro- 
posal to  strengthen  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation system  and  to  establish  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy. 

Joining  in  this  effort  are  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr.  Zwach, 


merce. 
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For  that  reason  the  subjommittee  of 
which  I  am  chainnan  conducted  4  days 
of  hearings  into  the  impaqt  of  Federal 
transportation  poUcy  on  tha  countrjside, 
and  specifically  the  anticipi  ited  efi'ect  of 
UTAP  and  TIA. 

The  story  told  by  the  ftitnesses  we 
heard  was  one  of  a  nation  ignoring  the 
transportation  needs  of  a  si  nail  minority 
of  its  citizens  living  on  aiid  struggling 
to  cultivate  and  harvest  thi  \  potential  of 
a  vast,  rural  land  area  in  oi  der  to  do  the 
fundamental  job  of  provi(  ing  food  for 
the  hungry  cities  and  ess  sntial  manu- 
factured items  for  metro  x)litan-bascd 
industries. 

It  was  a  story  of  heartland  road  sys- 
tems shortsightedly  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate as  State  and  Federal  r  Esources  weie 
pumped  into  Federal  highway  systems, 
particularly  those  interstat  e  systems  de- 
signed to  serve  major  citius  of  the  Na- 
tion. Because  of  the  heavy  and  increas- 
ing demands  on  limited  re  sources  avail- 
able for  transportation  use  5  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  some  persons 
might  find  it  easy  to  fore  ;o  equity  and 
justice  and  overlook  the  needs  of  this 
minority. 

A  reduction  of  any  elen  lent  of  trans- 
portation service  in  the  niral  areas  has 
implications  for  the  whole  Nation.  With- 
out transportation  the  too  s  of  food  pro- 
duction, for  instance,  caniot  get  to  the 
countryside  and  the  food  ;an  not  get  to 
the  cities  to  feed  the  hungi-y  or  to  the 
export  markets  to  aid  our  :  Nation  with  its 
balance-of -payments  proh  lems. 

Such  stresses  as  those  I  have  men- 
tioned are,  I  believe,  a  direct  result  of 
the  failure  of  the  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  our  Federi  il  Government 
to  enact  and  implement  a  ]  lational  trans- 
portation policy  which  tnkes  fully  into 
account  the  interdependence  of  both  the 
cities  and  the  countryside  and  the  inter- 
relationsliips  of  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  HILUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conmiend 
the  gentleman  from  Arlansas  for  his 
recognition  of  the  transi  ortation  needs 
of  our  countryside  areas  ind  for  his  in- 
troduction of  the  Rural  Highway  Act, 
the  provisions  of  which  will  go  far  in 
solving  many  of  the  existi  ng  problems  in 
our  rural  areas.  The  Alexander  bill  has 
already  captured  the  inte  est  of  Hoosiers 
in  government,  industry,  farming,  and 
the  news  media.  Interest  is  being  gener- 
ated by  those  who  recognize  the  dire 
needs  of  rural  area  prima  ry  and  second- 
ary highway  systems,  b-idge  improve- 
ment, and  safety  projects  'or  high  hazard 
areas.  The  Alexander  bil  provides  ade- 
quately and  rightly  for  ttiese  areas. 

Due  in  part  to  the  dev(  lopmsnt  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  Syitem,  the  real 
needs  of  countrj'side  aieas  have  been 
neglected.  Revenue  demands  for  main- 
taining and  constructing  adequate  coun- 
tryside roads  and  bridges  are  growing 
along  with  a  greater  national  depend- 
ence on  rural  roads  due  tp  the  movement 
of  record  farm  crops 
abandonment  of  railroad  lines.  Country- 
side bridge  and  road  nee  is  become  more 
obvious  when  we  note  tiat  the  Federal 
Highway  Administratlor  has  estimated 
that  only  14  percent  o:  our  coimtry's 
rural  roads  are  adequate 
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dling the  tonnage  necessary  to  move 
heavy  loads  of  commodities  to  and  from 
farm  areas. 

As  an  example  of  countryside  needs, 
I  would  like  to  bring  out  the  problems 
presently  being  encountered  in  Fulton 
County,  Ind.  Tliere  are  82  rm-al  bridges 
in  Fulton  County.  A  recent  inspection 
of  these  bridges  brought  out  the  fact 
that  six  of  these  bridges  require  im- 
mediate replacement.  If  this  was  not 
enough,  10  of  the  bridges  should  be  re- 
placed within  the  next  2  years,  12  of  the 
bridges  will  be  worn  out  within  the  next 
5  years,  and  6  more  bridges  must  be  re- 
placed within  the  next  decade. 

Furthermore,  immediate  repair  has 
been  recommended  for  64  of  the  county 
bridges  not  due  for  replacement  for  5  or 
more  years.  The  citizens  of  Fulton 
County  are  frankly  worried  about  where 
they  are  going  to  get  the  money  to  finance 
their  bridge  needs  much  less  their  high- 
way needs. 

Fulton  County  is  not  alone.  Many 
counties  throughout  our  Nation  are  ex- 
periencing similar  problems.  Passage  of 
the  Alexander  bill  can  help  our  rural 
areas  solve  these  critical  problems  at  no 
additional  cost,  to  the  taxpayer.  This 
would  be  done  by  establishing  countn- 
side  needs  as  a  priority  allocation  of 
highway  trust  fund  moneys.  The  Alex- 
ander bill  would  further  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  these  moneys  on  a  more 
equitable  basis  to  the  States. 

We  owe  it  to  our  Nation  to  make  a 
national  transportation  policy  out  of 
what  now  appears  to  be  an  urban  mass 
transit  policy.  This  can  be  accomplished 
without  diminishing  the  goals  of  mass 
transit  through  adoption  of  the  Alex- 
ander bill. 

I  urge  the  serious  and  rapid  considera- 
tion of  the  Rural  Highway  Act. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
roads  in  rural  America  are  outdated,  un- 
safe, and,  in  some  cases,  completely  un- 
usable in  bad  weather.  Little  has  been 
done  as  special  Federal  aid  for  rural 
roads  in  past  years. 

But  the  future  demands  improved 
roads.  Highways  in  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States  are  a  vital  part  of  this  Na- 
tion's transportation  system.  The  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture  and  mining  begin 
their  move  to  market  on  these  roads. 

As  the  railroads  threaten  abandon- 
ment of  thousands  of  miles  of  trackage, 
industry  and  agriculture  are  looking  to 
the  Nation's  roads  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive by  which  to  move  their  products  to 
market.  The  United  States  depends  on 
agricultural  exports,  yet  the  very  arrival 
of  these  products  at  terminals  is  threat- 
ened if  adequate  transportation  is  not 
available. 

Rural  families  are  often  barred  from 
simple  trips  to  town  because  of  obsolete 
bridges  and  almost  impassable  roads. 

Unsafe  rural  roads  are  a  special  threat 
to  millions  of  children  each  year  as  thou- 
sands of  schoolbuses  pass  each  day  over 
roads  which  are  barely  suitable  to  cars. 
This  bill,  while  not  requiring  an  in- 
crease in  taxes,  would  finance  the  im- 
provement of  a  too  long  ignored,  but 
vital,  cog  in  the  machinery  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  recreation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  have  5  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  Special  Order  that  I  have 
asked  for  in  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  ALSOP'S  WARNING  ON  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  PENDING  TRIP  TO 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  much  dming  the  past  several 
weeks  about  varj'ing  concerns  over  the 
President's  pending  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Unfortunately,  I  believe,  much  of  that 
concern  has  come  from  quarters  wherein 
repose  political  agenda  unsupportive  of 
virtually  any  actions  which  tlie  incum- 
bent President  might  pursue. 

There  has  been,  therefore,  at  least 
among  many  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  a 
tendency  to  discount  that  concern. 

There  has  appeared  today,  however,  a 
disturbing— yet  enlightening — commen- 
tary on  the  President's  pending  trip  and 
the  specific  agenda  points  apparently 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  Soviet 
leadership. 

This  article  can  be  disturbing  be- 
cause— as  it  expresses  deep  reservations 
as  to  the  substance  which  might  arise  in 
the  form  of  agreements  limiting  strategic 
nuclear  arms  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union— we  are  mindful 
that  it  is  authored  by  Joseph  Alsop,  one 
of  the  most  accurate,  perceptive  com- 
mentators on  international  and  mili- 
tai-y  affairs. 

Joseph  Alsop.  to  my  knowledge,  has 
absolutely  no  political  agenda  to  be  served 
by  such  a  warning.  His  only  agenda  is 
national  security.  Therefore,  credence 
must  be  given  to  the  concerns  he  has 
voiced. 

In  discussing  the  reasons  presumed  to 
be  behind  the  recent  resignation  of  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  knowledgable  stra- 
tegic arms  negotiators,  Paul  Nitze,  Mr. 
Alsop  comments: 

Whenever  this  country  has  looked  weak  . . . 
the  Kremlin  has  always  moved  with  great 
brutality  to  exploit  the  supposed  advantage. 
The  Berlin  blockade,  the  Korean  war,  the 
second  Berlin  crisis  that  was  only  liqviidated 
in  the  confrontation  over  the  Cuban  mis- 
siles— these  have  been  the  conseqviences 
when  the  Kremlin  has  yielded  to  such  temp- 
tations in  the  past.  Not  unnaturally.  Dr. 
Kissinger  therefore  fears  the  consequences 
of  the  spectacle  of  this  city  In  the  Watergate 
summer,  with  a  U.S.  Government  all  but 
paralyzed. 

I  will  not  join  rank,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
those  who  m'ge  the  President  not  to  go 
to  Moscow  or  to  postpone  indefinitely 
that  trip. 


But  I  do  urge  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  enter  into  no  agree- 
ment which  gives  any  advantage  to  our 
potential  Soviet  adversary. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
would,  but  I  do  feel  compelled  to  at  least 
share  this  warning  of  Mr.  Alsop's  with 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Alsop's  column  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jime  19,  1974 1 
The  Irony  of  Paul  Nitze's  Resignation 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Take  any  deeply  somber  event  that  ought 
to  constitute  a  storm  warning.  In  this  town 
today,  you  can  l>e  certain  that  the  event  will 
then  be  thoroughly,  even  willfully  misunder- 
stood. This  rule  has  been  proven  once  again 
by  the  recent  resignation  of  Paul  H.  Nltze 
from  the  U.S.  team  negotiating  strategic 
arms  limitation  with  the  Soviets. 

In  his  resignation  statement,  this  brilliant 
veteran  of  the  public  service  referred  to  the 
paralyzing  Influence  of  the  Watergate  mess. 
Kitze  did  so,  however.  In  guarded,  carefully 
general  terms.  Hence  all  and  sundry  instan- 
taneously concluded  that  this  was  another 
"protest"  resignation — a  drawing  aside  of 
clean  skirts  from  the  prevaUlng  dirty  busi- 
ness. 

In  reality,  however,  Paul  Nltze  resigned 
solely  because  he  now  expects.Presldent  Nix- 
on to  make  a  new  SALT  agreement  In  Mos- 
cow that  will  be  dangerously  favorable  to 
the  Soviets.  As  he  told  friends,  he  has  always 
believed  In  speaking  his  piece  and  then  leav- 
ing if  he  got  no  hearing.  He  had  spoken  his 
piece.  He  had  got  no  hearmg.  So  he  left. 

The  reference  to  the  Watergat*  mess  In 
Paul  Nitze's  resignation  therefore  needs  to 
be  explained.  Rightly  or  wrongly — and  almost 
certainly  rightly,  alas! — Nitze  is  further  con- 
vinced that  the  President  wants  to  go  dan- 
gerously too  far  In  Moscow  for  two  linked 
domestic-political  reasons. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  squashy  SALT  agree- 
ment can  hardly  be  attacked  by  the  anti- 
Nixon  leaders  in  U.S.  politics  today.  These 
are  in  fact  the  men  with  chief  i-esponsibUlty 
for  eroding  America's  defense  posture.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  a  dangerous  SALT  . 
agreement  will  give  President  Nixon  "some- 
thing to  show"  for  his  coming  visit  to  Mos- 
cow, and  will  therefore  let  him  pose  as  a 
pcBce-brii-iger  when  he  desperately  needs  any 
advantage  he  can  get. 

The  ironies  of  all  this  are  considerable. 
Not  very  long  ago,  and  again  because  of 
Watergate,  President  Nixon  let  Sen.  Barry 
Goldwater  and  other  ultra  conservative  Re- 
publicans veto  Nitze's  trarisfer  to  a  major 
post  m  the  Defense  Department.  The  Presi- 
dent urgently  needed  those  conservatives' 
support. 

The  conservatives  vetoed  Nitze  on  the  lu- 
dicrous ground  that  he  was  too  soft,  too  little 
tough-minded  In  his  assessments  of  the 
world  situation  aiid  the  American  role.  Now. 
however,  Nitze  has  left  the  SALT  negotiat- 
ing team  because  he  foresees  that  President 
Nixon  is  going  to  be  too  soft,  too  little  tovigh- 
minded  in  Moscow,  in  order  to  make  a  do- 
mestic political  gain. 

Yet  the  ironies  are  the  least  part  of  the 
grim  lesson  taught  by  Nitze's  resignation.  It 
Is  known  that  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke 
his  piece  before  resigning  was  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  So  the  question 
here  is  why  the  Secretary  should  allow  the 
President  to  play  games  with  this  country's 
long  term  security  for  domestic  political  rea- 
sons. 

The  answer  is  that  the  Secretary  is  doing 
nothing  of  the  sort,  at  least  In  the  well- 
informed  opinion  of  Paul  Nltze.  That  was  the 
reason  for  the  guarded  language  of  Nitze's 
resignation  statement,  and  also  for  his  state- 
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menf  s  applause  for  all  those— meaning  those 
like  Secretary  Kissinger— "who  are  continu- 
ing to  maintain  the  orderly  process  of  gov- 
ernment." 

If  you  examine  Secretary  Kissinger's  mo- 
tives, however,  you  again  find  that  they  are 
both  deeply  somber  and  totally  misunder- 
stood. In  brief,  the  spectacle  of  seeming- 
weakness  In  Washington  has  always  proved 
an  Irresistible  temptation  to  the  Kremlin. 
Whenever  this  country  has  looked  weak,  in 
other  words,  the  Kremlin  has  always  moved 
with  great  brutality  to  exploit  the  supposed 
advantage. 

The  Berlin  blockade;  the  Korean  war;  the 
second  Berlin  crisis  that  was  only  liquidated 
In  the  confrontation  over  the  Cuban  mis- 
siles— these  have  been  the  consequences 
when  the  Kremlin  has  yielded  to  such  temp- 
tations In  the  past.  Not  unnaturally.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer therefore  fears  the  consequences  of 
the  spectacle  of  this  city  in  the  Watergate 
summer,  with  a  U.S.  government  all  but 
paral3rzed. 

Perfectly  rationally,  too,  Dr.  Kissinger  is 
further  convinced  that  the  tougher  Kremlin 
policy-makers  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  U.3.  withdrawal  from  the  SALT  negotlat- 
Ing-table  We  have  gone  too  far  down  that 
road  to  make  breaking  off  the  SALT  talks 
anything  but  very  risky. 

In  sum,  Dr.  Kissinger  and  Paul  Nitze  dis- 
agree on  a  subtle  issue :  whether  It  Is  a  great- 
er risk  to  break  off  SALT,  or  to  accept  a 
squashy  agreement  In  order  not  to  break 
off  SALT.  But  here,  once  again,  the  Water- 
gate mess  enters  In.  like  an  all  pervading 
poison  gas. 

PUBLIC      DISGUSTED      WITH      IM- 
PEACHMENT PROCEEDINGS 


June 


get  busy  now  and  concluc  e  the  impeach- 
ment process.  The  sugi;estion  that  it 
could  be  after  the  electi(  n  or  even  next 
year  before  the  Senate  ac  ts  is  totally  un- 
acceptable. What  the  firal  verdict  may 
be  is  far  less  important  to  our  citizens 
than  that  there  be  a  ver  iict  soon. 

There  are  a  number  ol  cogent  reasons 
why  our  decision  should  be  expedited. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  oir  total  govern- 
mental process  is  in  a  state  of  partial 
paralysis.  So  I  say  to  yolu,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  my  good  friend,  CUairman  Rodino, 
we  should  put  this  mala  ly  behind  us  by 
facing  the  problem,  mating  a  decision, 
and  then  uniting  to  m^ve  our  country 
forward  as  we  prepare 
200th  birthday  of  the  i 
ment  and  Nation  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  time. 


am  jndment 


THE  PENNY  PO  3T  CARD 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Burlison)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  the  Judiciary  Committee  are 
not  aware  of  the  intense  disgust  of  the 
public  with  what  it  feels  is  unwarranted 
delay  of  the  impeachment  proceedings. 
Of  course.  I  can  speak  only  for  my  people, 
but  I  believe  they  are  representative  of 
the  entire  country. 

I  realize  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
that  the  President  has  not  been  coopera- 
tive and  has  refused  to  provide  tapes, 
documents,  and  other  evidence,  and  has 
thus  delayed  the  proceeding.  It  is  my 
view,  however,  that  our  constituents 
would  prefer  us  to  give  consideration  to 
that  action  as  an  impeachable  offense  In 
itself  in  preference  to  plodding  through 
the  courts  In  time-consuming  efforts  to 
enforce  our  subpenas. 

Many  of  Missouri's  10th  District  voters 
feel  Mr.  Nixon  has  flagrantly  betrayed 
his  public  trust  and  must  be  removed 
from  office.  Many  others  believe,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  that  he  has  committed  im- 
proper or  illegal  acts,  but  that  to  remove 
him  from  office  would  not  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  our  Nation.  There  are  yet 
others  who  say  that  the  President  is  in- 
nocent and  that  the  charges  are  con- 
trived by  the  press  and  others  bent  on 
destroying  him. 

In  spite  of  the  polarization  of  the  three 
above  described  viewpoints,  virtually  all 
erf  the  people  are  united  in  their  almost 
emotional  insistence  that  the  Congress 
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Tlie  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the 
man  from  Texas  (Mr. 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr 
I  offered  an  amendmei^ 
would  have  provided 
penny  postcard.  It  was 
I  have  introduced  a 
past   several   Congress^ 
93d,  and  in  light  of  the 
ice's  increase  in  rates 
feel  that  the  penny 
now  more  than  ever. 

I  am  aware  that  ma<iy 
U.S.  Postal  Service, 
post  card  in  these  tim^s 
is  unthinkable.  But  wheji 
ize  that  since  postal 
place  3  years  ago  first 
have  gone  up  to  66% 
March  of  this  year 
gone  up  25  percent,  we 
relief  for  the  common 
vide  those  living  on  a 
the  poorest  of  the  poo 
of  commimication 
budgets. 

Postal  service  is  one 
tal  services  provided  by 
and  there  should  not 
bar  to  this  service, 
be  one  rate  available 
gardless  of  his  financia 

I  believe  that  it  is 
reason  to  have  a  Postjil 
efficient  enough  to 
a  penny — and,  if  it 
perhaps  we  should 
it.  After  all,  no  matter 
is  he  could  still  afford 
and  this  would  enable 
touch  with  his  family 
Many  people  feel 
subsidize  postal  rates 
card  subsidies  would 
been  spent  on  other 
tainly  would  provide 
to  many  of  our  citizens 

The  U.S.  Postal 
for  executive  comments 
duced  in  this  Congres  5 
penny  post  card  rate 
businesses  and  other 
prises  and  that  an; 
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Speaker.  today 

to  S.  411  that 

An  ericans  with  the 

r  lied  out  of  order. 

similar  bill  in  the 

including  the 

J.S.  Postal  Serv- 

year  I  strongly 
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would  be  largely  enjoyed 
firms.   Therefore,   my 
eludes  a  provision  that  precludes 
of  the  penny  post  card  whe  i 
to  a  trade  or  business,  and 
able  for  commercial  use 

The  purpose  of  the  peiAiy 
is  to  serve  people  who  need 
one  easily,  conveniently,  re  liably 
very  little  cost,  that  evei^ything 
right,  or  everyone  is  OK 
even  communicate  with 
man  by  using  this  inexpensive 
communication. 

On  previous  occasions  wken 
troduced  penny  post  care 
been  contacted  by  people 
the  country  who  support 
hope  that  the  Members 
my  amendment  to  bring 
post  card — perhaps  it  will 
together. 


their 


I  have  in- 

bills  I  have 

from  all  over 

his  idea,  so  I 

agree  with 

the  penny 

bring  us  back 


will 
bick 
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The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanh^) 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker 
was  announced  that  M<>bil 
plans  to  buy  51  percent 
cor.    Inc. — the    parent 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co 
Corporation  of  America. 

This    proposed 
highlights  the  fundamen 
energy  industry  today : 
cannot  possibly  reinvest 
they  are  making.  As  the 
attempting  a  massive 
side  the  energy  field.  Motil 
Last  October,  Gulf  Oil 
buy    Mattel    Inc.'s 
Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus 
cial  Corp. 


ten^pore.  Under  a 
the  gentle- 
is  recognized 


yesterday,  it 

Oil   Corp. 

iiiterest  in  Mar- 

c  orporation    of 

and  Container 


acquis!  uion 


The 


O) 


)f  the  fimdamen- 
the  Government, 
be  an  economic 
Thi^re  should  always 
every  citizen  re- 
circumstances, 
wjthin  the  realm  of 
Service  that  is 
handle  postcards  for 
ca  mot  do  that  then 
CO  isider  subsidizing 
low  poor  a  person 
penny  post  card, 
him  to  stay  in 


This  is  not  the  first 
Mobil  is  rolling  in  mone^ 
does  not  know  what  to 
month  ago,  Mobil 
ployees  that  they  woul^l 
special  1 -month  bonus 
mestic  employees,  Mobil 
$39,500,000  in  revenues 


revei  lues 


paid 


1 


we  should  not 

but  I  doubt  if  post 

_  _  _  as  much  as  has 

liirgesses — and  cer- 

ir  greater  benefits 


tliat 


This  bonus  plan  was 
from  the  windfall 
been  reaping  from  the 
sumer.  In  1972,  Mobil 
taxes  to  the  Federal 
ing  to  data  compiled  by 
mittee  on  Internal  Reveiiue 
other  words,  in  1  month 
uted  to  its  employees  ov«  r 
money  as  it  paid  hi  taxep 
Government  in  1972. 

Tax  reform  in  the  oil  industry  is  needed 
now. 


S^Tice,  when  Eisked 
on  my  bill  intro- 
.,  protested  that  a 
would  be  used  by 
commercisd  enter- 
subsidy   involved 


THE  HOUSING  AND 
OPMENT  ACT, 


The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the 
man  from  Minnesota 
recognized  for  10  minutt  s 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Sppaker.  the  Hous 
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with  which  it 
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announced  to  its  em- 
be  getting  a 
its  37,000  do- 

aistributed  over 
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financed  directly 
Mobil  has 
American  con- 
$17,300,000  in 
Government  accord- 
the  Joint  Corn- 
Taxation.  In 
Mobil  distrib- 
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Ing  and  Urban  Development  Act,  H.R. 
15361,  is  scheduled  to  reach  the  House 
floor  on  Thursday. 

In  general,  this  legislation  represents 
a  useful  effort  to  streamline  and  con- 
solidate a  collection  of  HUD  categorical 
programs  aimed  at  combating  urban 
blight.  But  HJi.  15361  Is  clearly  a  mixed 
blessing  for  many  communities  now  ac- 
tively involved  in  urban  renewal  and/or 
model  cities  programs.  With  one  hand 
the  bill  gives  these  cities  new  admin- 
istrative flexibility,  but  with  the  other 
hand  it  takes  away  their  ability  to  use 
these  new  administrative  tools  effec- 
tively. 

Under  the  formula  funding  system  au- 
thorized in  title  I  of  H.R.  15361,  nearly 
200  cities  over  50,000  population  can 
look  forward  to  6  years  of  steadily  di- 
minishing Federal  support  for  their  com- 
munity development  efforts.  If  authoriza- 
tion levels  are  substantially  increased 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  program, 
it  is  true,  the  impact  of  the  funding  cuts 
will  be  softened  somewhat.  But  many 
communities,  including  my  own,  will  still 
find  that  their  annual  fimding  level  has 
been  cut  in  half  by  the  sixth  year  of  the 
program,  even  if  authorizations  increase 
at  a  yearly  rate  of  10  percent. 

This  legislation  is  really  penalizing 
those  cities  that  have  been  most  ener- 
getic in  dealing  with  their  community 
developing  needs.  In  effect,  it  is  telling 
them  that  the  time  for  progress  on  the 
community  development  front  is  over. 
From  now  on,  they  must  look  for  ways 
to  cut  back  rather  than  expand  local 
programs. 

For  many  of  us,  this  bill  may  come  to 
be  called  the  "worse"  communities  act, 
unless  major  changes  are  made  In  the 
funding  allocation  system. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  metropolitan 
cities  whose  automatic  entitlement  is 
reduced  over  the  6  years  of  the  new  block 
grant  program : 

Metropolitan  cities  (over  50.000  population) 
whose  automatic  entitlement  is  reduced 
over  the  6-year  period  for  community  de- 
velopment block  grants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  15361  which  phase  out  hold- 
harmless  protection 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 
Alabama:  Year  1  Year  6 

Florence    $1,023  »663 

Hunstvllle    2,492  1,918 

Tuscaloosa  1,571  1,445 

Arizona  (2) : 

Scottsdale    1,832  677 

Tucson 5,626  4.825 

Arkansas  (6) : 

Springdale    .. - 770  272 

Little  Rock 6.193  2.566 

No.  Little  Bock 2,952  1,229 

Pine  Bluff 2,271  1,531 

Texarkana    75e  511 

Fayettevllle    853  530 

California  (16) : 

Fresno    9.660  3.210 

Compton 6. 12Ji  2,084 

Pasadena    2,681  1,698 

Oxnard    1,684  1,362 

Ventura 1.325  683 

San  Bernardino 3. 108  2,  007 

Seaside— —    1,724  673 

Berkeley 2.836  2.207 

Oakland 12,504  7.004 

Richmond ---     2,736  1.389 


Yearl 

San  Francisco (28, 601 

San  Jose 6.472 

Santa  Maria 860 

Santa  Rosa  . 1. 821 

Napa 2.  244 

Vallejo 1,277 

Colorado  (1):  Denver 16,086 

Connecticut  (11) : 

Bridgeport 4. 107 

Bristol 1.060 

Danbury 1,198 

Hartford 10,275 

New  Britain 4. 181 

New  Haven 17,078 

West  Haven 727 

New  London 6,418 

Norwich 1.478 

Stamford 2,034 

Waterbury   5,679 

Delaware  ( 1 ) :  Wilmington    4.  463 

District  of  Colimibla: 

Washington,  D.C 42,674 

Florida  (3) : 

Tltusville 958 

Sarasota 965 

Boca  Raton 408 

Georgia  (2)  : 

Savannah    7.194 

Atlanta  18,967 

Hawaii   (1):  Honolulu 12,753 

Idaho  (1) :  Boise 5,276 

Illinois  (5) : 

Bloomlngton   2,168 

Rock  Island 2, 481 

Peoria    2.115 

Rockford 2.607 

Springfield 4.501 

Indiana  (5)  : 

Evansvllle 2,871 

East  Chicago 2,160 

Gary    7.217 

IndlanapolU —  13,928 

South  Bend 3.547 

Iowa  (3) : 

Des  Moines 3.  593 

Sioux  City 3.929 

Waterloo 1.180 

Kansas  (2) : 

Kansas  City 5.899 

Wichita  — 12,512 

Kentucky  (2) : 

Covington    1,566 

LoulsvUle    _ 8.662 

Maine  (3) : 

Lewiston 2,936 

Portland  3,644 

Auburn 699 

Maryland  (1):    Baltimore-  33,185 

Massachusetts  (13) : 

Cambridge   4,119 

Boston 23,687 

Lynn    3.234 

Maiden 4.561 

Fall  River 5.470 


HaverhUl 1.976 

Lawrence    1,637 

LoweU    3.461 

New  Bedford 10,125 

Plttsfleld 1.339 

Holyoke 2.943 

Springfield 9,109 

Worcester  6,038 

Michigan  (11) : 

Ann  Arbor 2,475 

Bay  City 1,317 

Detroit  - -  34. 101 

Pontlac 3, 197 

Flint    5,832 

Grand  Rapids 4,762 

Jackson 1,062 

Lansing 6.967 

Muskegon   1.107 

Muskegon  Heights 676 

Saginaw    3.608 

Rhode  Island  (2) : 

Duluth 2,080 

Minneapolis  -.. —  16,710 

St.  Paul 18.822 


Year  6 

$12.  784 

6,043 

542 

673 

459 

1.026 

8,380 

2.613 

642 

631 

3,283 

1.184 

2,646 

624 

465 

570 

1.376 

1,607 

1,738 

16.  427 

371 

768 
315 

3.103 

11,393 

6.284 

1.011 

665 

728 

1.911 

2,012 

1.392 

2,293 

965 

3.713 

10,967 

1,720 

2,844 
1.266 
1,159 

2,992 
4,140 

1,167 
7.505 

667 

1.  121 

366 

18.  555 

1.601 

11,860 

1,317 

694 
1,654 

615 
1.021 
1,445 
1,766 

666 

883 
2,671 
2.429 

1.365 

720 

26.982 

1,550 

3.236 

2,985 

701 

1.871 

720 

394 

1.614 

1,458 
6.341 
4,228 


Yearl 
Mlsslsslppl(2)  : 

BUoxl $3,933 

Gulfport 2,338 

Missouri  (4) : 

Kansas  City 9.^64 

St.  Joseph 1.715 

St.  Louis  .._ 15,196 

Springfield 2.781 

New  Hampshire  ( 1 ) :  Man- 
chester      2.494 

New  Jersey  (10) : 

Atlantic  City  — 3.358 

Jersey  City 6,481 

New  Brunswick 1.402 

Perth  Amboy 1,306 

East   Orange   2.622 

Newark   20.666 

Paterson    4,266 

Camden 5,602 

Trenton 5,076 

Vlneland 1.612 

New  Mexico  ( 1 ) :  Albuquer- 
que   7.196 

New  York  (15) : 

Albany 2,090 

Schenectady 1.477 

Troy 1.414 

Blnghamton 5.414 

Buffalo 11.716 

Niagara  Falls 1.679 

Elmira    1.600 

Mt.  Vernon   _ .._  2.696 

White  Plains 3.712 

Yonkers 5,245 

Poughkeepsle 10.831 

Rochester    14.613 

Syracuse  11.862 

Rome ™_ 1,623 

Utlca   1.661 

North  Carolina  (8) : 

AshvlUe 3,238 

Burlington 1.338 

Charlotte    10,664 

Oastonla 1.402 

Fayettevllle    _.  1,444 

High  Point 4.021 

Wlnston-Salem 6,676 

Durham    -.. 2,382 

North  Dakota  ( 1 ) :  Fargo.  _  1 .  726 
Ohio  (12): 

Akron    --. 10.978 

Cincinnati    18,834 

Cleveland   16,001 

Columbus 9.186 

Dayton    4,609 

Mlddletown  6,353 

Elyrla —  1,380 

Lorain 1.264 

SteubenvUle 1,411 

Toledo 8.154 

Warren    .'.         913 

Youngstown 3.692 

Oklahoma  (3)  : 

Lawton    6.661 

Oklahoma  City 8.217 

Tulsa 9,435 

Oregon  (2) : 

Portland   8.574 

Salem 3,182 

Pennsylvania  (16) : 

AUentown  - 2.426 

Bethlehem   1.175 

Easton  3, 104 

Altoona 1.224 

Erie 4.587 

Harrlsburg    2.482 

Johnstown 1. 187 

Lancaster  4,318 

Scranton   7.982 

WUkes-Barre 8.339 

Chester  (City) 2,274 

Philadelphia    66.522 

Pittsburgh    16.429 

Reading 4,186 

Williamsport 1.405 

York —  1.234 

Minnesota  (3) : 

Pawtucket    5.901 

Providence 7,143 


19877 

Year  6 

$903 
834 

8.170 

1.266 

15.115 

1,998 

1.275 

1,078 

4.961 

700 

662 

1,124 

10,  009 

3.058 

2.283 

1.985 

692 

4.288 

1.793 
996 
984 
92G 

7,665 

1.267 
681 

1.127 
594 

2,623 
505 

4,  5Q5 

3,070 
646 

1.408 

1.  124 

509 

4,356 

875 

1.314 

1.163 

2,643 

2.038 

705 

4,063 
9.  432 
14.  50t; 
8.741 
4.200 

745 

673 
1.221 

621 
5,447 

887 
2.362 

1.475 
6,305 
4.925 

5.578 
899 

1.338 
869 
504 
978 

1.875 

1.340 
743 
938 

1.481 
902 

1.200 
34,  076 

9.  150 

1.237 
636 
B23 

1.  167 
3,457 


19878 

Teari 
South  Carolina  (2) : 

GreenvUle $2,205 

Spartanburg    4,434 

South  Dakota  <1):  Sioux 

Palls 3,064 

Tennessee  (5) : 

Chattanooga 6,526 

Bristol 365 

Klngsport 676 

KnoxvlUe 4.053 

NasbvlUe-Davldson 9.609 

Texas  (7)  : 

Port  Arthur 1.324 

Grand  Prairie 3.  298 

Lubbock    5,310 

Edlnburg 4,  195 

Texarkana , 1.  IM 

Waco   3,308 

Austin   7.974 

Utah  ( 1) :  Salt  Lake  City..  4,  604 

Virginia  (7) : 

Lynchburg . 1,537 

Norfolk    14,053 

Portsmouth  4,636 

Hopewell  750 

Richmond 10.067 

Roanoke 2,091 

Alexandria 1,751 

Washington  (1):  Seattle--  7,003 

West  Virginia  (3) : 

Huntington -.  1.513 

Wheeling 1,533 

Charleston    1,385 

Wisconsin  (2) : 

Green  Bay . 1,757 

MUwaukee 13,291 
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Year  6 

#1,356 
1,040 

987 

3,024 

357 

546 

3,453 

7,370 

1,291 

751 

2,983 

729 

649 

2.060 

4,820 

2,990 

924 
5.949 
2,336 

348 
4,912 
1.543 
1,434 
6.927 

1.416 

837 

1,324 

1,201 
11.  130 


{b)(l)  The  second  sentenfce  of  section 
235(h)(1)  of  such  Act  is  ame  ided  by  strik- 
ing out  all  that  follows  •'197(,"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "by  $200,- 
000.000  on  July  1.  1971,  by  <  115,000,000  on 
July  1,  1972,  and  by  $120,000,  MM)  on  July  1, 

1975,  $12,000,000  on  July  1,  1^76,  and  $120,- 
000,000  on  July  1,  1977." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236(1) 
(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  \y  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "1970,"  and  Ir  sertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "by  ^  200,000,000  on 
July  1,  1971,  by  $225,000,000  on  July  1,  1972, 
by  $180,000,000  on  July  1,  1974 ,  and  by  $200,- 
000.000  on  July  1,  1975,  $200,00  ).000  on  July  1, 

1976,  and  $200,000,000  on  Jul;    1,  1977.'" 
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AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  15361 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoxise,  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 
Pauntroy)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  by  the  House  of  H.R. 
15361,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  I  intend  to  offer  the 
following  amendment  which  will  extend 
and  adequately  until  1977  the  235  and 
236  housing  programs  of  this  Nation : 

On  page  62.  strike  lines  3  through  12  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  207(a)  (1)  Section  235  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (n) : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  no  mortgage  shall  be  insured 
under  this  section  unless  the  property  in- 
volved Is  located  In  an  area  referred  to  In 
Section  220(d)  (1)  or  In  an  area  designated 
as  an  urban  renewal  area  In  an  approved 
housing  assistance  plan  submitted  by  a  unit 
of  general  local  government  or  combinations 
of  such  units  assisted  pursuant  to  sections 
106  and  107  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974. 

(2)  Section  235 (m)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1977." 

(3)  Section  236  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  (p) : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  no  mortgage  shall  be  Insured 
under  this  section  unless  the  property  In- 
volved Is  located  In  an  area  referred  to  In 
Section  220(d)(1)  or  In  an  area  designated 
as  an  urban  renewal  area  in  an  approved 
bousing  assistance  plan  submitted  by  «  unit 
of  general  local  government  or  combinations 
of  such  units  assisted  pursuant  to  sections 
106  and  107  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974. 

(4)  Section  236(n)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30.  1977." 


HIGH  COSTS  DRIVE    >OOR  TO 
PET  FOOD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem]  lore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hous  e,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutei  . 

Mr.    BURKE   of   Massa  ;husetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  again  I  take  th<    floor  of  the 
House  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congi  sss  conditions 
that  exists  throughout  tie  Nation  as 
the  result  of  the  fast  esca  ation  of  food 
prices  and  the  dire  effects  ^n  our  Ameri 
can  citizens.  I  have  menltioned  before 
my  bill  to  authorize  the   Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  free  garden  seeds 
to  home  gardeners  for  the  promotion  of 
a  back-to-the-soil  movement  in  America. 
At  a  cost  not  to  exceed  |6  million  the 
U.S.  Government  can  return  to  its  for- 
mer policy  of  dlstributini  free  garden 
seeds  upon  request,  a  poliey  that  was  in 
effect  prior  to  1936.  With!  the  predicted 
shortages  in  food  in  the  tears  to  come 
now  is  the  time  for  our  Government  to 
act.  Give  the  poor  of  this  Nation  and 
those  of  low  income  a  cftance  to  grow 
nutritious  vegetables  in  oUr  urban  areas 
of   the   country.   A  lot   ^0   by   30   can 
produce  enough  vegetable^  for  a  family 
of  four.  My  bill  has  been  heard  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultiure  chaired  by 
Congressman  Joseph  Vicobito,  of  Penn- 
syvania.  This  legislation  i  while  costing 
very  little  can  produce  up  io  $380  million 
in  food. 

Last  week  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  tax  reform  bill  that  fwould  provide 
a  7-percent  investment  c^-edit  to  home 
gardeners  who  raise  vegetables  for  their 
own  use  on  the  purchase  of  gardening 
tools  on  purchases  up  to  $100.  After  lis- 
tening to  the  tax  sheltars  enjoyed  by 
hobby  farmers  and  the  t-emendous  tax 
breaks  given  to  the  li  rge  corporate 
farms  in  the  country,  I  1  elt  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  the  little  man 
to  help  him  fight  inflation  and  help  him 


pet  foods,  which  suddenly  are  S4  lling  big  In 
the  ghettos  and  conununitles  for  the  impov- 
Ished  elderly. 

He  found  the  canned  pet  fo)ds,  though 
edible,  had  a  rank  taste  which  made  him 
queasy.  The  dry  foods,  sold  In  bulk  quanti- 
ties, were  coarse  tasting  and  hare  to  swallow. 
When  he  mixed  them  with  wat^r  and  salted 
them,  they  were  at  least  palati  ble.  Peanut 
butter  or  cheese  spread  made  diy  dog  foods 
easier  to  get  down,  he  found.  Eut  the  poor 
seldom  can  afford  these  tasty  spi  eads. 

The  confidential  study,  prepiired  by  na- 
tionally known  experts  tat  the  S  snate  Nutri- 
tion Conmilttee.  reports  that  high  costs  are 
Increasing  the  demand  for  cheap<  ir  foods  even 
among  the  better-to-do. 

"For  the  poor,  however,  who  already  are 
consuming  generally  the  lowe  it  cost  and 
lowest  quality  food  Items,  then  Is  virtually 
no  flexibility  to  switch  to  lowsr  cost  food 
Items,"  the  study  declares. 

Therefore,  they  "eat  less  .  .  and  switch 
to  foods  that  are  not  designee  for  human 
consumption,  that  is,  pet  foods."  The  world 
population  expansion  makes  the  plight  of  the 
poor  even  more  precarious,  ctMxtends  the 
report. 

The  nutrition  experts  found  that  chicken 
and  beef  are  vanishing  from  the  diet  of  the 
poor.  At  the  same  time,  "the  sale  of  pet  food 
rose  by  12  per  cent  over  the  first  nine  months 
of  1973." 

Estimates  the  study:  "As  rauch  as  one- 
thlrd  of  the  pet  foods  sold  In  ghetto  areas 
are  being  used  for  human  consumption. 
For  areas  with  high  prc^jortlons  of  elderly 
poor,  the  estimates  (are)  even  higher." 

The  proud  but  poor,  embarrassed  over 
their  poverty,  are  furtively  buying  pet  foods 
to  feed  themselves  and  their  f  unUles,  Indi- 
cate the  study. 

Wage  increases  only  tighten  the  squeeze 
on  the  truly  poor  by  driving  uj  i  the  demand 
and,  therefore,  the  coet  of  met  ts.  For  those 
on  fixed  Incomes,  the  struggle  to  stay  alive 
Is  becoming  more  difiBcult. 

Senate  Nutrition  Chairman  oieorge  McGov- 
em  (D-S.D.)  and  ranking  minority  member. 
Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-Ill.),  will  explore  the 
world  food  problem  at  hearli^s  beginning 
this  week. 
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provide  a  balanced  diet 


for  his  family. 


I  ask  unanimous  consei^t  to  include  an 
article  that  appeared  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "Hiiih  Costs  Drive 
Poor  to  Pet  Food,"  writt^  by  Jack  An- 
derson. 

High  Costs  Drive  Poor  Ito  Pet  Pood 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Soaring  prices  are  drlvln ;  the  poor,  par- 
ticularly old  pe<¥le  with  1  xed  Incomes,  to 
eating  cheap  dog  and  cat  t  )ods.  This  Is  the 
stark  finding  of  a  confident  a1  Senate  nutri- 
tion study. 

My  asaociate  Les  Wbltten 


tried  some  of  the 


OUR  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
CLERK,  RAYMOND  F.  NOYES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Houses  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  jNatcher)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.       I 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  friend,  Raymond  F. 
Noyes,  Congressional  Recohb  Clerk,  who 
will  be  retiring  on  June  22d  after  39 
years  with  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Raymond  F.  Noyes  began  work  at  the 
Government  Printing  OflBcel  on  April  26, 
1935.  He  was  detailed  to  the  Capitol  as 
an  assistant  to  the  Congressional  Record 
Clerk  in  May  1953,  promoted  to  Assist- 
ant Record  Clerk  2  months  later,  and  on 
January  1,  1958,  was  proiiioted  to  his 
present  position  £is  Congressional  Rec- 
ord Clerk  since  that  time. 

The  position  of  the  Oongressional 
Record  Clerk  was  created  m  the  1880's, 
and  there  have  been  only  four  Congres- 
sional Record  Clerks.  Duruig  his  serv- 
ice as  the  Congressional  Record  Clerk 
for  more  than  16  years  Raymond  Noyes 
has  been  responsible  for  the  processing 
of  all  orders  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  reprinting  portions  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  ordering  public  docu- 


ments, such  as  franks,  envelopes,  ex- 
tracts of  hearings,  reprints  of  bills,  re- 
ports, and  other  documents  that  are  paid 
for  by  the  individual  Congressman  or 
Senator.  He  also  has  been  responsible 
for  the  handling  of  correspondence  in 
regard  to  the  mailing  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  the  constituents  of  the 
Members. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  received  many  letters 
over  the  years  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress commending  him  on  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  and  Justifiably  so.  He 
has  always  been  extremely  pleasant  while 
efficiently  conducting  the  business  of  his 
office.  I  might  add  that  Raymond  Noyes 
also  has  a  perfect  attendance  record, 
having  never  been  late  or  absent  during 
his  39  years  of  Federal  service. 

Born  and  raised  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Raymond  Noyes  served  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Guard 
from  January  22,  1931,  to  January  21, 
1934;  and  July  14,  1936  to  November  25, 
1940.  On  January  27, 1942,  he  enlisted  for 
active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  on 
January  13,  1946  he  was  discharged  after 
serving  in  the  Asian-Pacific  theater  vrtth 
the  combat  engineers.  He  reenlisted  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard 
on  August  29,  1946  and  served  continu- 
ously until  January  31,  1958.  He  was  dis- 
charged from  the  National  Guard  shortly 
after  becoming  Congressional  Record 
Clerk  and  at  that  time  he  was  sergeant 
major  of  the  260th  AAA  Group.  He  re- 
tired from  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  first 
sergeant  on  February  1,  1974,  after  over 
22  years  of  service. 

Raymond  Noyes  is  married  and  pres- 
ently resides  in  Wheaton,  Md.  He  has  two 
children  and  four  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Raymond  F.  Noyes  has 
been  a  dedicated  public  servant  and  he 
will  long  be  remembered  and  admired  for 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  has 
served  as  our  Congressional  Record 
Clerk.  I  want  to  wish  him  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  all  the  very  best  in  the 
future. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  ISRAEL— I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
returned  from  my  fourth  trip  to  Israel, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  some  of  my 
observations  and  thoughts. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  to  Israel  have 
usually  had  one  feeling  resulting  from 
the  trip — a  combination  of  hope  and  ex- 
citement. Israel  somehow  never  falls  to 
stir  something  in  the  souls  of  men.  But 
this  time,  something  was  different. 

The  Yom  Kippur  war  has  worked  a 
drastic  change  on  Israeli  society.  Israel 
has  always  had  many  problems,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social.  Sometimes  it 
seems  that  every  major  problem  a  nation 
could  have  is  present  In  one  form  or  an- 
other in  Israel.  But  before  last  October, 
there  was  a  feeling  that  they  could 
manage,  and  overcome  all  their  difficul- 
ties. 

Now,  however,  the  people  seem  to  be 
tiring  of  this  continuing  struggle.  Itiere 


is  infiation  that  makes  our  own  pale  by 
comparison,  there  is  a  22-percent  inter- 
est rate,  there  is  the  highest  tax  burden 
in  the  world,  there  is  a  government  for 
which  people  want  to  have  great  hopes 
but  in  which  there  is  not  an  abimdance 
of  confidence,  and  there  is  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  life 
in  general. 

These  are  all  observations  I  gleaned 
from  walking  the  streets,  and  meeting 
with  and  talking  to  Israelis.  This  atti- 
tude may  partly  be  blamed  on  the  natu- 
ral growing  pains  in  the  life  of  anr 
nation,  and  partly  on  the  outcome  of 
the  Yom  Kippur  war.  When  a  war  ends 
in  victory,  the  people  are  jubilant,  hope- 
ful, confident  that  they  can  overcome 
any  obstacle.  This  was  the  prevalent 
feeling  in  Israel  until  last  October. 

But  a  war  need  not  end  in  a  total  de- 
feat to  take  the  heart  out  of  the  people. 
A  stalemate  can  do  that  just  as  easily. 
Kissinger's  activities  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
his  negotiations  with  the  various  leaders, 
were  designed  to  create  a  stalemate  and 
force  Israel  to  face  up  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  ending  the  fighting  and  working 
toward  peace.  Perhaps  in  the  long  run 
this  may  prove  to  be  the  wisest  course. 
Only  time  can  tell.  But  in  the  short  run, 
it  may  well  have  been  disastrous  for  Is- 
rael's national  morale.  The  Israelis  suf- 
fered a  severe  blow  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  they  were 
not  permitted  to  regain  their  former 
military  advantage. 

I  visited  housing  built  for  Russian  im- 
migrants. In  a  number  of  ways,  this  was 
one  of  the  high  points  in  my  visit  to 
Israel.  It  demonstrated  as  clearly  as  any- 
thing could,  that  despite  all  her  troubles, 
Israel  is  still  an  active,  growing,  and  open 
society.  I  found  it  personally  rewarding, 
because  it  showed  that  all  the  work  I 
have  done  on  the  Vanik  freedom  of  emi- 
gration amendment  has  had  a  tangible 
impact  on  people's  lives.  I  was  most  im- 
pressed when  I  learned  that  even  during 
the  worst  of  the  fighting,  Israel  was  still 
sending  empty  planes  to  Vienna  to  bring 
the  Russian  emigrants  to  their  new 
homes,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  incredible 
costs  incurred  because  of  the  Arab  at- 
tack, Israel  was  still  spending  as  much 
money  as  possible  on  assimilating  the 
new  arrivals  into  a  free,  democratic 
society. 

The  Israeli  people  in  general,  I  noticed, 
are  particularly  encouraged  by  what 
Henry  Kissinger  has  done  to  achieve  dis- 
engagement and  get  peace  talks  under- 
way. They  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
peace.  But  deep  down,  many  of  them  fear 
that  genuine  peace  cannot  be  achieved 
without  unacceptable  compromises  on 
the  return  of  occupied  lands  or  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Palestinian  state.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Israelis  want 
peace.  But  they  feel  that  including  a 
sovereign  Palestinian  state  as  part  of  a 
peace  settlement  would  be  like  asking 
them  to  point  a  loaded  gun  at  their  own 
hearts. 

While  the  Israelis  approve  of  the 
agi-eement  that  Kissinger  worked  out 
between  Israel  and  Egj'pt  and  Syria, 
they  look  with  disfavor  on  President 
Nixon's  plans  to  send  massive  amounts 


of  aid  to  Egypt,  Sjn-ia,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
While  ostensibly  this  is  economic  aid, 
many  Israelis  feel  that  the  money,  if  not 
used  directly  for  military  purposes,  will 
free  other  fvmds  in  Arab  countries  for 
military  expenditures.  And  these  funds, 
while  they  might  not  go  to  direct  action 
against  the  Israelis,  could  very  easily  find 
their  way  into  the  coffers  of  Palestinian 
terrorists  organizations,  so  long  as  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  peace  settlement 
for  the  control  and  settlement  of  the 
Palestinian  question. 

On  the  whole,  I  found  a  strong  desire 
for  peace.  The  Yom  Kippur  war  used  up 
Israel's  gross  national  product  for  the 
next  year.  Israel  simply  cannot  afford 
another  war.  While  offering  the  Arabs 
dollars  in  exchange  for  their  cooperation 
in  peace  talks  is  a  gamble,  many  Israelis, 
including  the  country's  leadership,  feel 
that  the  prospect  of  peace  makes  the 
gamble  worth  while. 

In  the  meantime,  Israel  is  still  sorely 
beset  by  many  problems.  The  Israelis  feel 
that  they  did  not  suffer  a  military  de- 
feat so  much  as  a  moral  loss.  They  fear 
that  they  are  losing  American  support. 
The  average  Israeli  worries  that  our  cur- 
rent efforts  to  buy  friendship  with  the 
Arabs  is  not  motivated  so  much  by  in- 
terest in  Israel's  future  well-being,  as  by 
our  desire  to  ensure  future  uninterrupted 
oil  supplies  from  Saudi  Arabia.  They  do 
not  fully  trust  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  be  "even-handed"  and  each  new 
overture  smd  gift  to  the  Arabs  increases 
this  (iistrust. 

This  sense  of  fear  and  distrust  have 
been  increased  by  the  recent  upswing  in 
terrorist  activities.  The  long-nm  costs, 
both  economic  and  emotional,  of  the  war 
against  the  Palestinian  terrorists,  may 
prove  greater  than  the  costs  of  the  "for- 
mal" wars  against  the  Arab  States.  The 
people  cannot  lie  easy  in  their  beds  at 
night.  It  is  not  known  when  and  where 
the  terrorists  will  strike  next,  and  how 
many  will  be  killed  the  next  time  they 
attack. 

The  high  point  of  this  trip,  as  It  was 
of  my  other  visits  to  Israel,  was  seeing 
Jerusalem.  To  me.  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful city  in  the  world.  Its  beauty  is  more 
than  just  physical.  It  contains  the  beauty 
of  Jews.  Christians,  and  Arabs  living  to- 
gether harmoniously,  and  all  working 
for  the  same  basic  goals.  Jerusalem  still 
symbolizes  the  hope  that  there  can  be 
genuine  peace  and  cooperation  between 
Jew  and  Arab. 

I  found  complete  democracy  in  Israel. 
Everyone  has  an  opinion,  and  voices  it 
proudly.  Dissent  is  encouraged,  and  Is  not 
branded  a  subversive  attack  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. To  me,  this  is  a  healthy  sign, 
for  as  long  as  people  can  talk  and  argue 
about  their  difficulties  and  the  best  solu- 
tions to  their  problems,  there  is  the  hope 
that  they  will  find  a  way  to  work  things 
out. 

There  was  so  much  to  see,  and  so  many 
observations  to  be  made.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  relate  everything  I  saw  and 
did.  One  thing,  however,  came  through 
clearly.  In  spite  of  everything,  Israel  is 
still  a  country  consumed  with  the  goal 
of  continuing  growth.  In  spite  of  the 
costs  of  the  war,  Israel  is  still  looking 
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toward  a  future  in  which  she  will  be  at 
peace  and  able  to  direct  her  energies 
toward  meeting  the  needs  of  her  people. 
The  Israelis  are  blunt  about  their 
hatred  for  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not  a 
clash  of  economic  ideologies,  but  rather 
this  hatred  stems  from  Russia's  treat- 
menc  of  the  Jews  and  from  Russia's 
pivotal  role  in  prolonging  the  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East  by  supplying  the  Arabs 
with  weapons  and  shoring  up  their  re- 
sistance against  Israel.  Although  there 
are  grave  misgivings  about  the  new  Arab- 
American  friendship,  the  Israelis  fear 
this  far  less  than  they  fear  a  resurgence 
of  the  Soviet  hegemony  in  the  Middle 

I  must  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at 
times  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  these  people  were  able  to  keep 
up  the  struggle.  There  are  so  many  diffi- 
culties. 

There  is  still  so  much  land  waitmg  to 
be  developed,  so  much  desert  waiting 
to  blossom  and  bear  fruit.  The  war  has 
taken  away  precious  time,  money  and 
manpower.  The  war  has  placed  so  many 
burdens  on  Israel,  and  yet  the  people 
keep  on  fighting  to  build  a  homeland 
they  can  be  proud  of.  The  guts  and  de- 
termination of  this  small  nation  are  truly 
awe  inspiring. 

The  most  impotrant  thing  I  learned  in 
my  visit  is  that  American  support  of 
Israel  is  more  important  now  than  ever 
before.  A  demoralized  Israel  will  be  easy 
prey  for  the  Arabs  and  their  Russian 
mentors  at  the  Geneva  peace  talks.  We 
must  support  Israel  with  grants  of  eco- 
nomic and  mUitery  aid,  with  assurances 
from  Dr.  Kissinger  and  President  Nixon 
that  there  will  be  no  "sell  out." 

I  think  it  is  time  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
demonstrate  to  Israel  that  the  American 
people  and  *the  American  Govenunent 
still  offer  her  their  support,  and  that 
the  Israeli  people  need  not  worry  about 
our  actions  and  motivations.  We  must 
not  purchase  friendship  with  the  Arab 
States  at  the  expense  of  ending  our  tra- 
ditional good  relations  with  Israel. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  SpeakerJ  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  the  gove-ning  body 
of  one  of  the  largest  urban  a  reas  of  the 
country  has  endorsed  my  pro]  »osal  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Developme  at  Bank  to 
allocate  low-cost  credit  to  pr  ority  areas 
of  the  economy. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  jf  Los  An- 
geles County,  through  its  legis  lative  office 
here  in  Washington,  issued  tl^e  following 
letter  June  11: 

"Dear  Congressman:  Our  s  aff  recently 
analyzed  your  bill  H.R.  13637  (E  tablislunent 
of  a  National  Development  Baik).  The  Los 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supe:  visors  is  vi- 
tally concerned  with  this  bill  a;  id  Is  pleased 
to  be  able  to  offer  Its  support  foi  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  interest  and 
concern  you  have  Invested  in  tlis  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  pAllard, 
Legislative  O  insultant. 


A  brief  analysis  of  H.R 
tablish  a  National 
companied  the  letter  and 
follows : 
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PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record)  . 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
business  in  my  congressional  district,  I 
have  missed  some  rollcall  votes.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Record  show  that  had  I 
been  present  and  voting  on  June  3,  1974, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  Roll  No. 
261  and  No.  262;  on  June  10,  1974,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  Roll  No.  284 
and  No.  285;  on  June  17,  1974,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  Roll  No.  297  and 
No.  298. 

June  11,  1974.  I  was  detained  in  my 
office  and  unable  to  reach  the  floor  in 
the  allotted  time;  had  I  made  it,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  Roll  No.  289. 


H.R.    13637    (Patman). 
National  Development  Bank. 

This  bill  would  establish  a 
velopment  Bank  for  purposes  c 
full  employment  economy  both 
rural  America.  The  Bank  woul  1 
term  loans  to  states  and  local 
for  public  works  and  facilities, 
and  corporations  to  establish 
and  to  public  agencies,  privat« 
and  limited  dividend  corpora tjons 
struction  of  low-  and  moderate 
ing  providing  that  qualifying 
met." 

3  20  74.  Referred  to  House 
Banking  and  Currency. 

County   Position:    Favor, 
acted,  would  provide  for  long|-term 
ing  for  constrxiction  purposes 
tionwide  unemployment  partic  ilarly 
depressed  urban  and  rural  ar 
loss  of  Industry  and  business 
an  unemployment  crisis.  Loai 
quired  by  the  County  under 
be   used   to  provide  medical 
tional,  transportation,  product  ion 
recreational  services.  The  bill  li 
it  may  be  necessary  to  provid  i 
and  unskilled  and  semi-skillap 
and   underemployed  workers 
pear   that   the   County   could 
funds  under  the  heading   (Pi  ojects) 
dlcated  on  Page  11,  Section 
posed  bill.  This  section  seems 
section    that   does   not   requl  e 
above  unemployment  rate  as  a 
obtaining  loan  funds.  Relative 
ment   of  Urban   Affairs,   the 
ford  another  means  to  finance 
erate  Income  housing. 


thilt 


SUPPORT  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  poin 
restriction  cited  in  this  otherwise 
good  analysis,  namely 
ployment  rate  of  6  percent 
ems    when    and    where 
Bank  loans  are  made  in  all 
cept  low-  and  moderate 
ing,  is  in  error.  Under  the 
velopment  Bank  could  proi  ide 
industrial  development  an< 
projects  in  areas  threatered 
ployment  and  for  other  rea  ions 
the  judgment  of  the  Bank' s 
rectors,  would  qualify  coipmunities 
assistance. 

But  aside  from  this  poiit,  the  atten- 
tion given  this  legislation  by  the  Los 
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Angeles  County  Board  of  Supei  visors,  is 
a  reflection  of  the  growing  neel  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Dev 'lopment 
Bank.  The  high  unemploymi  !nt  that 
exists  in  southern  California  and  across 
the  Nation  and  the  lack  of  ciedit  and 
exhorbitant  interest  rates  that  prevail 
throughout  our  economy,  are  th  e  strong- 
est arguments  I  know  of  for  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  bill. 

There  is  an  excellent  precident  for 
such  action.  The  National  Development 
Bank  which  would  be  establish  id  in  this 
legislation,  to  a  large  extent,  parallels 
the  structure  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  which  Congress 
created  in  the  1930's. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance 
tion— RFC — was  a  major 
force  in  the  Nation  during  rax  ch  of  the 
1930's  and  all  throughout  the  1!  40's,  par- 
ticularly during  World  War  I[  when  it 
provided  the  financial  resources  by  which 
the  Nation  swiftly  expanded  its  defense 
production  capacity.  It  provided  billions 
of  dollars  of  low-cost  credit  and  helped 
establish  and  sustain  million^  of  jobs. 
In  short,  the  RFC  provides  iis  with  a 
powerful  example  of  how  al  financial 
vehicle  can  be  fashioned  to  afdress  the 
priority  credit  needs  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  important  re- 
spects, the  economic  problems  facing  the 
Nation  today  are  different  tnan  those 
which  confronted  us  20  and  SOb^ears  ago. 
But  the  need  to  respond  to  current  prob- 
lems is  no  less  great  and  the  cdncept  and 
potenliial  for  achievement  thati  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  operation  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  can  in 
large  part  be  duplicated  through  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Development 
Bank.  

SECRECY  AT  THE  FEI^ERAL 
RESERVE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and! was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remau-ks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  , 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spefciker,  last 
month,  the  House  had  an  oppbrtunity  to 
peel  back  some  of  the  secJecy  which 
exists  in  the  Federal  Reservd  System. 

By  passing  a  measure  whicm  called  for 
auditing  of  the  adrainistrativte  expenses, 
the  House  took  a  step  forward  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  doae  in  open- 
ing up  this  agency  to  the  Cokigress  and 
the  public.  We  still  need  td  require  a 
full-scale  audit  by  the  Generil  Accoimt- 
ing  Office — the  same  kind  of  audit  which 
is  required  of  all  major  ageijcies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  problems  of  Federal  Reserve  se- 
crecy are  at  long  last  becoriing  recog- 
nized around  the  Nation.  On  June  7,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  i»  an  article 
by  David  R.  Francis,  described  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  as  one  of  the  |nost  secre- 
tive government  organizations  in  Wash- 
ington, Usting  it  right  alongsi|ie  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  tqe  Record  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Francis'  article  \»hlch  quotes 
extensively  from  Dr.  Williap  Wolman, 
an  economist  at  Argus  Reseatrch  Corp. 
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THE  Ved — It's  Right  Up  There  With  the 
CIA  AND  FBI  IN  Terms  of  Secrecy 

(By  David  R.  Francis) 

Boston. — Among  the  most  secretive  gov- 
ernnaent  organizations  in  Washington  are 
the  CIA,  FBI,  and  the  Fed. 

Yes.  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  na- 
tion's central  bank.  Probably  more  than  Con- 
gress or  the  President,  the  Fed  determines 
the  level  of  economic  activity  in  the  nation. 
In  setting  monetary  policy  it  often  has  a 
dominant  influence  on  interest  rates  and 
even  the  level  of  employment. 

By  controlling  the  amount  of  money  In- 
troduced Into  the  banking  system,  the  Fed 
plays  a  large  indirect  role  In  setting  interest 
charges  on  mortgages  and  car  loans,  in  de- 
ciding whether  industry  cuts  its  payrolls  or 
adds  to  them. 

Yet  the  Fed  makes  its  key  decisions  in 
utmost  secrecy. 

Is  this  policy  right  in  a  democracy?  Should 
there  not  be  public  debate  over  Fed  deci- 
sions? 

"Money  policy,"  argues  Dr.  William  Wol- 
man, an  economist  at  Argus  Research  Cor- 
poration, "should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
open  covenants  openly  arrived  at. 
"the  economic  scene 

"Although  this  is  an  age  that  seems  to 
be  hung  up  on  the  occult.  It  Is  high  time 
for  the  mystique  of  central  banking  to  be 
exorcised.  Let  the  Fed  then  state  what  its 
policy  is  and  state  It  clearly." 

At  present  the  Fed  releases  the  minutes  of 
its  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  (FOMC) 
the  12-man  body  that  sets  monetary  policy, 
90  days  after  its  meetings. 

If  it  were  to  announce  immediately  Its 
monetary  targets  for  the  four  weeks  to  the 
next  FOMC  meeting,  It  would  give  the  money 
market  sophisticates  an  advantage,  the  Fed 
maintains. 

"You  have  to  consider  how  much  money 
you  want  to  let  a  few  favorite  people  make," 
held  a  spokesman. 

Dr.  Wolman's  rebuttal  is  that  a  relatively 
few  money-market  firms  are  already  making 
money  through  their  expertise.  They  can 
quickly  detect  the  nature  of  Fed  policy 
changes — whether  to  tighten  or  loosen 
money — and  make  profits. 

"I  am  extremely  skeptical  that  the  dis- 
tortion of  profits  and  losses  would  be  more 
skewed  than  it  is  now,"  he  says. 

Interestingly,  West  Germany's  central 
bank,  the  Bundesbank,  does  as  a  rule  an- 
nounce Its  policy  decisions  immediately  after 
meetings  of  Its  governing  council.  This  policy 
apparently  causes  no  major  harm. 

The  Fed,  too,  has  been  moving  gradually 
In  the  direction  of  less  secrecy.  For  the  first 
time,  it  gave  actual  targets  for  liiterest  rates 
and  money  growth  when  it  released  the  min- 
utes for  the  January  and  February  meetings 
of  the  FOMC. 

At  this  time,  however,  it  remains  one  of 
the  great  games  of  economic  journalism  to 
try  to  sniff  out  at  least  the  direction  of  the 
Fed's  monetary  policy  changes. 

A  Fed  governor  will  not  specifically  state 
such  policy  changes.  That  would  be  consid- 
ered malfeasance.  But  sometimes  he  will  Indi- 
cate them  indirectly  by  presenting  his  opin- 
ions of  the  economic  scene. 

New  York's  bond  houses  seek  the  same 
information,  usually  by  following  closely  Fed 
actions  In  the  money  market.  They  often 
hire  former  Fed  employees  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cen- 
tral bank  operates  In  buying  and  sellhig  gov- 
ernment bonds,  Treasury  bills,  or  other 
money-market  instruments. 

The  trend  in  the  United  States  Is  to  full 
disclosure  by  private  corporations. 

"The  largest  public  corporation  [the  Fed] 
should  take  the  lead  in  disclosure,"  asserts 
Dr.  Wolman. 

The  12  men  on  the  FOMC  have  an  extraor- 


dinarily difficult  task.  Before  deciding  mone- 
tary policy,  they  must  first  figure  out  which 
direction  the  economy  appears  to  be  moving. 
And  economic  forecasting  Is  an  imprecise 
art  at  any  time. 

It  is  a  particularly  risky  occupation  at  the 
moment  because  of  the  unusual  factor  of  an 
exceptionally  high  rate  of  inflation. 

Economists  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  St.  Louis  are  counseling  the  FOMC  that 
it  restrain  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  money 
supply  to  5  or  6  percent.  That  compares  wltli 
an  annual  rate  of  8.1  percent  for  the  approxi- 
mately sev3n  months  since  the  oil  embargo 
was  Imposed. 

In  fact,  the  money  supply  has  been  re- 
stricted to  a  6.5  percent  growth  rate  In  the 
past  two  months.  That  explains  the  credit 
squeeze. 

Others  argue,  however,  that  the  Fed  should 
be  more  generous,  taking  account  of  inflation, 
■nie  central  bank,  they  say,  should  consider 
to  some  degree  "real"  money  stocks.  Other- 
wise money  will  become  too  tight  and  shove 
the  economy  Into  a  recession. 

Economists  cannot  agree  among  them- 
selves on  this  issue.  The  FOMC  must  make  up 
its  collective  mind  on  the  basis  of  such  Im- 
perfect knowledge. 

But  a  democracy  is  based  on  the  concept 
that  a  public  debate  of  important  policy 
decisions  is  healthy.  Public  disclosure  by  the 
Fed  of  its  decisions  would  certainly  feed  the 
debate  on  monetary  policy.  It  would  also 
take  some  of  the  mystery  out  of  government. 


THE  FOOD  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1974 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  deal  with 
what  I  think  can  be  justifiably  labelled 
the  most  critical  problem  the  world  is 
now  facing— the  world  food  shortage. 
This  problem  is  affecting  millions  of 
people  all  over  the  world,  from  the  Am- 
erican housewife  who  is  struggling  to 
keep  up  with  rising  food  prices  to  the 
African  peasant  who  is  struggling  to 
keep  alive. 

This  bill  attempts  to  deal  with  this 
problem  by  establishing  a  Government- 
sponsored  research  and  development 
program  to  focus  on  new  methods  of 
protein  production,  fertilizer  production, 
and  the  processing  of  vegetable  protein. 
Additionally,  this  bill  would  provide  for 
an  education  program  to  encourage 
market  acceptance  of  the  products  pro- 
duced by  such  methods. 

It  is  a  sad  commentars'  on  our  notion 
of  "progress"  that  in  the  20th  centm-y 
when  we  have  developed  the  technology 
to  send  men  into  outer  space  and  the 
depths  of  the  oceans  that  we  have  not 
applied  our  technological  know-how  to 

adequately  meet  our  most  basic  need 

the  need  for  food.  The  technology  is 
available.  The  problem  is  that  we  are  not 
using  it.  We  have  not  had  to  use  it,  until 
now.  American  agriculture,  aided  by  the 
"green  revolution,"  has  always  been  able 
to  keep  one  step  ahead  in  the  race  be- 
tween population  and  food  production. 
Our  food  for  peace  program— Public  Law 
480 — has  done  a  superb  job  in  that 
respect,  until  now. 

Now  we  are  losing  the  race.  While  the 
global  demand  for  food  has  increased  by 
half  in  the  past  two  decades,  world  grain 


reserves  have  dropped  by  half.  New  con- 
straints are  making  themselves  felt  on 
oui-  food  supplies  aside  from  population. 
These  constraints  include  the  glowing 
demand  of  the  newly  affluent  nations  for 
better  food — mainly  more  meat  and  daii-y 
products — exhaustion  of  our  fisheries  in 
the  oceans,  changing  climatic  condition.^, 
and  the  natural  limits  of  our  land 
resources. 

Experts  on  the  world  food  situation 
estimate  that  we  will  have  to  double  food 
production  in  the  next  generation  in 
order  to  maintain  current  per  capita 
consumption  levels. 

Fortunately,  scientists  have  already 
discovered  many  new  methods  of  produc- 
ing protein  which  have  the  potential  for 
meeting  our  future  food  needs.  Some  of 
the  most  promising  methods  include  the 
use  of  waste  materials  such  as  newspa- 
pers, corncobs,  citrus  pulp,  manure,  and 
petroleum  to  grow  protein-producing 
microorganisms.  While  these  innovations 
may  not  whet  the  appetite  of  most  Amer- 
icans, they  can  be  used  in  livestock  pro- 
duction, freeing  massive  quantities  of 
grain  for  direct  human  consumption.  We 
must  launch  a  major  effort  to  develoj) 
these  new  food  techniques. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  in  more 
detail  in  testimony  submitted  today  to 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs.  The  committee, 
cochaired  by  Senator  George  McGovern 
and  Senator  Charles  Percy,  is  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  hearings  on  the  need  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  nutrition 
policy. 

My  testimony  before  the  McGovern 
committee  and  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
bill  follow  these  remarks. 

The  World  Food  Crisis 
(By  Congressman  John  P.  Seiberlinc) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  present 
this  statement  to  your  distinguished  Com- 
mittee and  panel  of  guests  on  a  subject 
which  is  of  critical  Importance  to  so  many 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world — 
the  increasing  shortage  of  food.  Your  com- 
mittee deserves  applause  for  undertaking 
the  consideration  of  a  subject  of  such  ur- 
gency and  complexity. 

I  don't  feel  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  reit- 
erate the  well-known  facta  about  the  tragic 
dimensions  of  the  world  food  crisis  or  debate 
its  causes.  This  Committee  is  fully  aware  of 
the  massive  number  of  lives  being  threat- 
ened by  starvation  and  malnutrition 
throughout  the  world  and  is  famUlar  with 
the  problems  at  the  root  of  this  crisis. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  in- 
stead to  oH'er  a  modest  proposal  to  deal  with 
the  food  shortage.  My  proposal  is  contained 
in  a  bill  I  am  today  introducing  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  entitled  "The  Food 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974."  This 
bill  would  establish  a  government-sponsored 
research  and  development  program  to  focus 
on  new  methods  of  protein  production,  fer- 
tilizer production,  and  the  processing  of  vege- 
table protein.  In  addition,  it  would  provide 
for  an  education  program  to  encourage  mar- 
ket acceptance  of  the  products  produced  bv 
such  methods.  Such  programs  are  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  any  effective  national 
or  International  food  policy. 

The  technology  of  the  Green  Revolutlor. 
which  played  such  an  important  role  lii 
averting  a  major  food  disaster  in  the  1960t. 
is  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the  world's 
growing  demands  for  food.  Demographic  ex- 
perts say  that  our  food  supplies  will  have  to 
douhle  within  the  next  generation  In  order 
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to  keep  pace  with  population  growth.  The 
Green  Revolution  cannot  perform  that  kind 
of  a  miracle.  We  must  seek  a  new  technol- 
ogy and  develop  a  new  food  policy  that  can. 
A  central  cor.cept  In  any  policy  designed 
to  meet  our  future  food  needs  must  be  a  re- 
duced reliance  on  animal  protein  in  our  diet. 
Animal  protein  is  an  extremely  Inefficient 
way  of  supplying  food  eiiergy.  It  takes  21 
pounds  of  vegetable  protel'.i  to  produce  o::e 
pound  of  animal  protoin.  Yet,  most  of  t^e 
protein  In  the  American  diet  con:es  from 
animals.  In  the  form  of  meat  and  dairy 
products. 

Vegetable  sources  supply  protein  of  equal 
quality,  particularly  soybeans  (the  Japanese 
have  made  soybeans  a  staple  of  their  diet  for 
years.)  Yet,  In  this  country  about  half  of 
our  annual  crop  of  vegetable  protein  Is  used 
to  feed  livestock.  Right  now.  the  average 
American  eats  the  equivalent  of  five  times  as 
much  grain  as  the  average  per?on  living  In 
India  due  to  the  prepondenrance  of  meat  and 
dairy  products  In  our  diet.  At  a  time  when 
people  are  starving  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands In  the  Impoverished  areas  of  the  world, 
we  must  reassess  cur  own  eating  habits. 

The  Food  Research  and  Development  Act 
would    encourage    greater    consumption    of 
vegetable  protein  as  an  alternative  to  animal 
protein  by  providing  funds  for  the  devetOT). 
ment  of  methods  of  processing  vegetable  pro- 
tein into  "Imitation"  me.it  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Some  success  has  already  been  made  In 
this  direction  with  the  introduction  of  vege- 
table oU  as  a  substitute  for  animal  fat,  most 
notably  as  margarine.  I.Iarearlne  has  estab- 
lished itself  so  well  as  a  competitive  product 
to  butter  that  it  is  no  longer  considered  an 
••Imitation"  product  by  many  people.  Soybean 
meat  extender  also  became  popular  last  sum- 
mer when  meat  prices  skyrocketed,  but  moet 
people  still  consider  It  no  more  than  a  meat 
supplement.  In  the  future,  however,  "meat" 
made  totally  from  Soybeans  may  be  the  rule. 
As  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  recently 
noted,   "We   have   the   technology   to   make 
better  hamburgers  out  of  soybeans  than  out 
of   cov.'s."    Indeed,    modern    technology    has 
made  it  possible  to  duplicate  the  flavor,  tex- 
ture,   appearance,    and    nutrition   of   nearly 
every  existing  meat  product — from  bacon  to 
pork  chops — and  many  dairy  products  as  well. 
Many  of  these  products  are  already  com- 
mercially  available,  although   not   at  prices 
the  average  consumer  can  afiord.  The  Food 
Beeearch  and  Developmeat  Act  would  help 
find  ways  to  market  these  products  at  low 
cost,  hopefully  much  lower  than  the  products 
they  Imitate,  and  to  expand  their  production. 
By  using  more  of  our  grain  supply  directly 
to   supply   human    food   Instead   of    animal 
food,  we  would  have  not  only  a  bigger  grain 
surplus  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  a  better  balance  of  payments  and  lower 
food  prices.  Additionally,  greater  human  con- 
sumption of  vegetable  protein  may  produce  a 
healthier  population  since  it  contains  none 
of  the  saturated  fat  and  cholesterol  found 
m  meat  and  dairy  products  which  doctors 
warn  their  heart  patients  to  avoid. 

As  another  alternative  to  animal  protein — 
or  at  least  an  alternative  method  of  produc- 
ing It — the  Food  Research  and  Development 
Act  would  promote  the  development  of 
••slngle-ceU"  protein.  Single-cell  protein  is 
produced  by  single-celled  microorganisms, 
known  as  "microbes"  for  short.  Microbes  are 
the  tiny  organLsms  such  as  bacteria,  yeasts, 
and  molds  used  to  ripen  cheese,  ferment 
wine,  and  produce  penicillin.  People  have 
been  eating  them  for  ages,  but  only  recently 
has  their  full  potential  as  a  plentUul  source 
of  protein  been  discovered.  The  possibilities 
ff  r  their  use  as  food  are  amazing. 

Scientlste  working  at  the  VS.  Army  Lab- 
oratories In  Natlck,  Massachusetts  have  dis- 
covered a  way  of  using  microbes  to  produce 
protelix  from  old  newspaper,  clothes,  and 
other  organic  materials.  Their  discovery  In- 
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volves  th^  use  of  a  special 
down  the  cellulose  In  these 
glucose,  a  type  of  sugar  which 
protein -producing  microbes, 
have  set  up  a  small  pilot  plant 
signed  to  convert  100  pounds  o: 
into  50  pounds  of  glucose  a  da; 
has  fantastic  poKsltilities  not  or 
the  world  food  shortage,  but  for 
of  our  waste  dic-posal  problems 
Other  scientists  working  Ui " 
British  Petroleum  have  put  m 
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feed  supplement  f^^  livestock 
Briiish   experts,   all   of   the   v 
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fuel  throughout  the  world. 
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tUlzer.  Scientists  at  the  Univ 
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air  into  fertilizer  eight  times 
mal  microbes.  At  a  time  when 
ages  of  chemical   fertilizer   a 
to  reduce  existing  crop  yields 
their  rsEearch  could  be  re 
The  Food  Ri!;earch  and 
would  provide  funds  for  this 
and  any  ether  rcse?.rch  desi 
agricultural  output.  To  help 
of  these  and  other  rese.irch  efT( 
tlcal  use,  the  bill  would  direct 
of  Agriculture  to  take  all 
assure  that  full   r,nd  ccni_ 
about  them  is  made  available 
general  public,  and  federal, 
international    authorities, 
stration  projects  and  other 

Of  course,  developing  new 
wont  help   the  world  food 
people  eat  them.  This  won't 
lem   in    the   starving   nations 
where  people  must  eat  any 
get  in  order  to  survive.  But 
problem  In  countries  like  th« 
where  the  people  have  very 
eating    habits    and    might 
thought  of  eating  protein 
beans  or  newspapers. 
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Pood  Research  and  Develo^ 
direct  the  Secretary  of  HEV 
education  program  for  srhool 
organizations  relating  to  the 
use  of  such  products.  The 
elude  the  preparation  of 
ual  materials,  classroom 
samples,  and  the  training  of 
duct  courses  in  the  prepara 
such  food  products.  The  bill 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
food  products  available  for 
grams. 

The  pos.sibilities  I  have 
proving  the  use  of  our  ag 
and  developing  new  types  of 
t'lizer  are  only  some  of  the 
able.  Other  new  ways  of 
being  explored.  New 
mlnent.  The  future  of  the 
tion  depends  on  the 
triallzed   nations   to   take 
develop  these  new  food 
the  best  possible  use  of 
techniques.  As  the  world's 
and  per  capita  consumer  of 
In  a  unique  position  to 

Right  now.  the  portion  of 
c'oltural  budget  being 
c-jvery  and  practical  appllca 
of  increasing  food   produ: 
In  comparison  to  the  size  of 
lem  the  world  is  facing.  It 
an  effort  comparable  to 
effort  we  launched  in 
crisis  in  order  to  meet  the 
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don't  begin  this  effort  now,  the 
could  become  catastrophic. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  L=i 
only  one  of  many  different  steps  ^Ich 
be  taken  to  deal  with  the  growling 
of  food.  The  world  food  crisis  Is 
problem  related  to  an  Intricate 
nomic,  political,  and  social  issues 
eoing  to  be  cvired  overnight.  My 
tended  not  as  an  Immediate  soUitlon 
as  an  Intermediate  and  long- 
for  helping  to  meet  tbe  growing 
feed. 

As  your  Committee  studies  the 
crisis  and  begins  to  lay  the  groundwork 
a  national  food  policy  on  this 
I  hope  the  concepts  presented  In 
be  helpful. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unital 
America  in   Congress   assembled 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  " 
Development  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds 
that — 

(1)  a  more  efficient  use  of  our 
resov'.rces  and  the  development  ( 
niques    of    protein    production 
creasing  crop  yields  is  necessary 
the  present  worldwide  shortage 

(2)  the   large   amount   of 
to  produce  meat  and  dairy 
high  ccst  of  such  products 
velopment    of   new    methods   o: 
vegetable  protein  to  produce  Ir 
stitutes   for    such    products   of 
nutritional  value. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
courage  the  development  and 
tlon  of  new  methods  of  protein 
fertilizer  production,  and  proc 
table  protein  and  to  encourage 
ceptance  of  the  products  " 
new  methods. 

Sec.   3.  (a)   The   Secretary   of 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act 
"Secretary")  shall  conduct 
velopment  relating  to  the  1 

(1)  New  methods  of  protein 
Including  the  treatment  of  w* 
with  micro-organisms. 

(2)  New  methods  of  Improvln  5 
content  of  cereals  and  grains.  In  - 
bluing  different  types  of  these 
create  the  amino  acid  balance 
"complete"  protein. 

(3)  New  methods  of  fertilize^ 
including  microbiological 

(4)  New  methods  of 
protein  Into  low  cost 
and  dairy  products. 

(6)    The   effect  of  existing 
Including   Federal   and   State 
food   products,   on   the 
methods    of    protein    j 
production,  and  processing  v 

(b)    The   Secretary  may 
stration  projects  to  test  and 
new  methods  of  protein  produc 
production,  and  processing  ve^ 
developed    under    subsection 
section. 
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(c)  In  carrying  out  the 
section,  the  Secretary  shall 
public  or  nonprofit  entitles 
for  research,  development, 
tlon  projects,  and  provide  for 
research,    development,    and 
projects  by  contract  with 
entitles,  or  persons  without 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised 
U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5).  Any 
shall  be  made  In  accordance 
Ject  to  the  limitations  provide  1 
to  research  contracts  of  the 
ments   In,   section   2353   of 
United  States  Code,  to  except 
mlnation,    approval,    and 
quired  under  such  section 
the  Secretary. 
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Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  possible 
steps  to  assure  that  full  and  complete  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  projects  con- 
ducted under  section  3  of  this  Act  la  made 
available  to  Federal,  State,  local,  and  Inter- 
national authorities.  Industry,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  with  the  objective  of  promoting 
find  facilitating  >he  use  of  the  new  methods 
of  protein  production,  fertilizer  production, 
and  processing  vegetable  protein  developed 
under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  possible 
steps  to  make  the  products  developed  under 
section  3(a)  of  this  Act  available  for  school 
lunch  programs. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  develop  and  make  avail- 
able to  educational  and  other  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions an  educational  program  relating  to 
the  preparation  and  use  of  the  food  products 
produced  by  the  methods  developed  under 
section  3(a)  of  this  Act.  Such  program  shall 
Include  the  preparation  of  course  outlines, 
visual  materials,  classroom  teaching  aids, 
food  samples,  and  the  training  of  teachers 
to  conduct  courses  In  the  preparation  and 
use  of  such  food  products. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
6\ibmit  annual  reports  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  projects 
conducted  under  section  3  of  this  Act,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  (if  any) 
as  the  Secretary  deems  advisable.  The  first 
such  report  shall  be  submitted  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
sections  of  this  bill,  there  are  authorized  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  through  fiscal  year 
1978. 


RADIATION  PROTECTION  FOR 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  tlie  attention  of  the  House 
S.  667,  the  Radiation  Health  and  Safety 
Act  introduced  by  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph.  I  have  been  most  pleased  to  be 
the  House  sponsor  of  the  companion  bill, 
H.R.  673,  which  provides  Federal  mini- 
mum standards  for  the  training  of 
radiologic  technologists,  for  the  ac- 
creditation standards  of  schools  training 
radiologic  technologists,  and  for  the 
licensure  of  radiologic  technologists. 
These  standards  would  be  the  national 
minimums  required  in  these  fields.  The 
bill  would  make  it  unlawful  for  an  edu- 
cation institution  not  accredited  to  con- 
duct such  training  and  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  an  individual  to  apply 
radiation  to  a  patient  for  diagnosis  or 
treatment  unless  he  or  she  is  a  licensed 
medical  practitioner,  a  licensed  dentist, 
a  licensed  dental  hygienist.  or  a  licensed 
radiologic  tecluiologist  or  technologist- 
in-training. 

State  standards  consistent  with  the 
Federal  criteria  and  minimum  standards 
under  this  act  will  be  the  standards  that 
will  apply  in  that  State.  It  is  my  under- 
-standing  that  New  York  is  one  of  only 
three  States  in  the  Nation  that  license 
radiologic  technologists,  the  others  being 
New  Jersey  and  California.  To  encourage 
■^uch  responsible  regulation,  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  prepared  model  legis- 
lation for  State  licensuie.  There  is  a  need 


to  insure  that  radiologic  technologists 
have  reached  a  degree  of  proficiency  and 
thus  can  perform  competently.  A  volun- 
tai-y  certification  program  is  not  suffi- 
cient as  it  is  only  voluntary  and  cannot 
require  more  than  the  most  minimum 
standards. 

The  problem  of  not  having  competent 
personnel  is  most  serious  to  the  patient. 
So  often,  the  operator  of  X-ray  equip- 
ment is  not  qualified  to  handle  the 
equipment.  A  Nebraska  news  item  which 
I  have  seen  reported  that  in  a  small  com- 
munity close  to  a  large  metropolitan 
area,  qualified  technologists  were  turned 
down  for  positions  at  a  hospital.  It  was 
felt  that  the  maintenance  man  was  ca- 
pable of  doing  the  radiography. 

I  have  been  advised  by  X-ray  tech- 
nologists that  often  a  physician  will  train 
his  receptionist,  secretary,  medical  as- 
sistant, part-time  student  or  person  with 
no  professional  background  to  operate 
the  X-ray  equipment.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Chamberlain  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Radiology  stated  at  the  1968  con- 
gressional hearings,  that  every  physi- 
cian had,  on  an  average,  only  4.4  hours 
of  his  entire  medical  training  devoted  to 
lectures  on  radiological  protection  and 
techniques.  He  has  probably  relied  on  the 
salesman  for  basic  knowledge  about  the 
working  of  the  X-ray  equipment.  Often 
too,  the  physician  will  not  supervise  the 
number  of  X-rays  the  incompetent 
operator  of  the  equipment  might  be  giv- 
ing the  patient  in  order  to  get  a  better 
quality  image,  thus  exposing  the  patient 
to  unnecessary  X-radiation. 

A  safe  level  of  X-radiation  has  not 
been  established  and  people  are  being 
subjected  to  unnecessary  radiation  ex- 
posure. The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
found  that  X-radiation  levels  lower  than 
previously  realized  can  cause  genetic 
damage.  In  most  danger  is  a  fetus  in 
early  pregnancy.  Small  amounts  of  radi- 
ation can  also  cause  birth  defects,  dam- 
age to  the  reproductive  organs  and  cell 
damage  to  adults. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
National  Research  Council  released  its 
study  last  year  on  "The  Effects  on  Popu- 
lations of  Exposure  to  Low  Levels  of 
Ionizing  Radiation."  The  conclusions 
reached  in  this  study  were  that  1,300  to 
6,000  cancer  deaths  armually  are  caused 
by  exposure  of  the  American  public  to 
present  levels  of  diagnostic  X-rays.  In 
addition,  ill  health  results  from  genetic 
damage  caused  by  the  exposure.  The 
NAS-NRC  study  further  shows  that 
present  exposure  of  the  population  to 
X-rays  and  the  associated  toll  in  lives 
can  be  significantly  reduced  through 
simple  improvements  in  X-ray  tech- 
niques. 

For  example,  present  genetic  damage 
from  X-rays  can  be  reduced  by  up  to 
50  percent  through  improved  techniques 
such  as  gonad  shielding,  particularly  on 
male  patients  and  restricting  the  size  of 
the  X-ray  beam  to  the  area  of  clinical 
interest.  This  is  especially  important 
during  those  X-ray  procedures  in  wnich 
the  reproductive  organs  are  in  the  direct 
X-ray  beam,  as  during  examinations  of 
the  lower  back,  lower  abdomen,  and  hip. 
In  view  of  the  known  leukemogenic  effect 
of  X-rays,  avoiding  needless  exposure  of 


the  bone  marrow  is  also  of  special  sig- 
nificance. Because  of  the  increased  ra- 
diosensitivity  of  embrj'onic  tissue,  spe- 
cial prudence  should  be  exercised  in  pre  - 
scribing  X-ray  examinations  for  preg- 
nant or  potentially  pregnant  women. 

Another  cause  for  concei-n  has  been 
the  recent  discovery  reported  in  the  Ne\  • 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  that  a ; 
many  as  5  percent  of  all  children  may  bo 
more  susceptible  to  the  leukemia  induc- 
ing effects  of  allegedly  safe  diagnostic 
X-radiation  than  other  children  are. 

Joel  Grifaihs  and  Richard  Ballantine 
state  in  their  book  "SQent  Slaughter," 
that  a  child  exposed  to  X-rays  during 
the  first  3  months  of  pregnancy  is  10 
times  more  likely  to  develop  cancer  than 
a  child  not  exposed.  One  study  conductsd 
bv  Dr.  Brian  MacMahon  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Pubhc  Health  in  1962  indi- 
c.-.ted  that  there  is  a  40  percent  higher 
cancer  mortahty  rate  among  children 
X-rayed  in  tlie  womb.  A  study  pub- 
lished in  May  1973  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Epidemiology  found  that  the 
total  mortality  experience  of  the  white 
chUdren  during  the  first  10  years  of  life 
who  had  been  exposed  to  intrauterine 
X-rays  was  almost  twice  that  of  chil- 
dren not  exposed.  The  death  rate  from 
leukemia  was  about  three  times  higher 
tor  the  exposed  population  than  for  the 
controls. 

Untrained,  unquahfied  personnel  can- 
not be  pei-mitted  to  handle  X-ray  pro- 
cedures that  have  the  potential  for  in- 
flicting harm  on  so  many  people.  We 
must  assure  that  the  personnel  be  trained 
as  well  as  possible— and  that  only  those 
licensed  to  practice  be  permitted  to 
practice. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
there  is  a  radiation  exposure  level  so  low 
that  the  probability  of  damage  is  zero. 
Indeed,  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
the  present  American  population  and 
generations  yet  imboi-n  are  and  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  vmnecessary  X-ra- 
diation exposure,  all  of  which  is  cumula- 
tive in  its  effect.  The  International  Com- 
mission on  Radiological  Protection  had 
indicated  that  present  medical  X-ray 
exposure  is  causing  3,000  deatlis  per  year 
in  the  United  States  from,  various  forms 
of  cancer  and  genetic  damage  and  may 
be  introducing  each  year  into  future 
generations  approximately  30,000  deaths 
from  malignancies,  stillbirths,  and  spon- 
taneous abortions  because  of  genetic 
damage.  It  has  been  found  that  exposure 
to  varying  amounts  of  X-radiation  can 
increase  the  likelihood  of  cancer,  leuke- 
mia, cataracts  and  damage  to  reproduc- 
tive cells. 

Yet,  the  most  sophisticated  and  mod- 
em of  X-ray  systems  cannot  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  patients  unless  the 
technicians  operating  the  equipment  are 
adequately  trained  and  licensed.  In  some 
States,  we  license  car  mechanics  and  TV 
mechanics.  Does  it  not  make  sense  that 
we  license  X-ray  technologists  who  han- 
dle the  most  sophisticated  of  equip- 
ment— equipment  which  can  provide  ex- 
tended life  if  properly  used  or  shorten 
life  when  improperly  used. 

I  became  interested  in  the  problems  of 
excessive  X-radiation  and  the  practices 
of  administering  diagnostic  X-rays  when 
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my  sister  took  her  son  to  a  local  hospital 
for  a  diagnostic  X-ray  of  his  ankle  and 
the  doctor  refused  to  cover  the  rest  of  his 
body  with  a  protective  shield.  I  had  a 
similar  experience  when  I  went  to  the 
dentist  for  a  check-up.  My  dentist  indi- 
cated that  he  draped  the  patient  with  a 
lead  shield  only  if  requested.  My  dentist 
is  a  good  dentist  and  a  friend.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  labored  under  the  miscon- 
ception, which  is  typical  of  so  many  den- 
tists and  technicians,  that  excess  radia- 
tion is  negligible  from  his  machine,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  wrong  with  that 
machine.  He  felt  that  the  dental  X-ray 
machine  has  so  little  penetrating  power 
and  does  not  scatter  radiation  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  that  excess  exposure 
would  be  harmless. 

It  is  a  fact  that  95  percent  of  the  ra- 
diation to  which  the  American  public  is 
exposed  comes  from  medical  X-ray  ex- 
posure. Only  2  percent  of  man's  exposure 
comes  from  the  nuclear  power  industry 
which  is  stringently  regulated,  while 
strangely  medical  and  dental  X-ray 
usage  is  not,  in  most  cases,  subject  to 
control.  By  1970,  130  milUon  Americans 
had  at  least  one  medical  or  dental  X-ray 
examination— up  from  108  million  in 
1964.  The  total  number  of  medical  and 
dental  X-ray  examinations  in  that  year 
was  212  million.  K.  Z.  Morgan,  former 
Director  of  the  Health  Physics  Division 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
has  stated  that  medical  X-ray  exposure 
could  be  reduced  to  less  than  10  percent 
of  its  present  level  by  the  use  of  better 
equipment,  improved  techniques  and 
protective  shielding  while  at  the  same 
time  improving  X-ray  diagnosis. 

Of  course,  some  medical  X-rays  are 
unavoidable.  Medical  X-rays  are  often 
necessary  and  have  been  responsible  for 
the  successful  diagnostic  and  treatment 
of  many  ailments.  However,  umiecessary 
X-radiation  is  causing  death  and  suffer- 
ing to  untold  numbers  of  unsuspecting 
persons,  as  reported  by  the  International 
Commission  on  Radiological  Protection. 
We  must  do  what  we  can  now  to  control 
the  X-ray  machines  and  license  the  per- 
sons who  use  them. 

No  matter  how  technically  excellent  a 
machine  is,  a  physician  or  user  of  an  X- 
ray  machine  can  still  give  unnecessary 
overexposure  to  the  patient.  It  is  of  ut- 
most importance  that  the  physician  or 
radiologic  technologist  be  educated  to  the 
techniques  of  radiologic  safety. 

In  order  to  develop  an  X-ray  film, 
dentists  have  to  take  5  minutes  in  the 
darkroom  to  develop  a  film.  But,  by  in- 
creasing the  dose  to  the  patient,  he  can 
remain  in  the  darkroom  only  2'2  min- 
utes. Decreasing  his  time  in  the  darkroom 
means  increasing  the  exposure  to  the 
patient:  techniques  like  this  must  be 
eliminated.  I  would  like  to  append  a  press 
release  from  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health  announcing  that  New 
York  City  has  voluntarily  amended  its 
health  code  to  require  that  only  the  low- 
er exposure  dental  films  be  used. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  a  com- 
panion bill  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  672. 
This  bill  amends  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  HEW 


to  prescribe  radiation  stanaards  for,  and 
conduct  annual  Inspections  of  diagnostic 
and  other  X-ray  systems  In!  use.  This  bill 
would  require  that  existlne  dental  and 
medical  diagnostic  X-ray  nlachines  meet 
new  performance  standards  mandated  by 
ihe  Radiation  Control  foij  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  Public  Law  904-2,  standards 
which  are  now  required  al  ber  August  1. 
1974  for  all  newly  manu  actured  ma- 
chines, wherever  feasible. 

The  diagnostic  and  medi<  al  X-ray  ma- 
chines currently  in  use  and  manufac- 
tiired  before  August  1,  197 1  do  not  have 
to  meet  the  already  establ  shed  Federal 
performance  standards  f)r  diagnostic 
X-ray  equipment  mandhted  by  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Heal  ;h  and  Safety 
Act.  And.  these  machines  w  111  continue  to 
be  used  for  the  foreseeable :  uture  without 
being  subject  to  these  stanc  ards. 

Basically,  these  standards  for  ma- 
chines manufactured  aft;r  August  1, 
1974,  will  cause  a  subs  tar  tial  reduction 
in  the  beam  size  of  the  X  -ray  exposmre 
to  the  size  of  the  film  ir  fluorscopic 
screen,  and  will  render  a  fa  r  better  image 
quality,  thus  reducing  th(  need  for  re- 
taking photographs  and  c  onsequent  re- 
peat X-ray  exposure. 

I  have  been  advised  by  X-ray  techni- 
cians that  it  is  technical  y  feasible  for 
the  faulty  coUlmatlon  of  £  a  old  machine 
to  be  upgraded  to  meet  t  le  stated  Fed- 
eral performance  standan  s.  If  perform- 
ance standards  currently  exist  for  new 
diagnostic  X-ray  equipment  because  they 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  public  from 
dangerous  X-ray  exposur;,  there  seems 
to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  great  per- 
centage of  machines  cu  rently  in  use 
should  not  be  subject  to  ;he  same  con- 
trols in  the  public  interest  wherever  this 
is  feasible. 

The  average  life  span  of  an  X-ray 
machine  is  about  15-20  y(  ars,  with  some 
lasting  30-40  years  and  probably  only  5 
percent  of  that  equipment  is  replaced 
yearly.  It  has  been  estinated  by  Prof. 
Hanson  Blatz.  chief  of  he  New  York 
City  Office  of  Radiation  ( ;ontrol  that  50 
percent  of  the  X-ray  eqi  ipment  sold  in 
New  York  is  second  hanl.  In  a  sun'ey 
of  owners  of  secondhai  d  X-ray  ma- 
chines, the  Public  Health  Service  ascer- 
tained that  of  the  765  !  econdhand  X- 
ray  machines  inspected,  >95  deficiencies 
were  identified. 

An  investigation  condv  cted  in  Suffolk 
County.  N.Y.,  to  determi  le  the  nvunber 
of  diagnostic  and  thei  apeutic  X-ray 
machines  that  were  in  i  iolation  of  the 
New  York  State  Ionizing  Radiation  Reg- 
ulation found  that  in  19i  2  75  percent  of 
the  machines  did  not  co  nply.  A  follow- 
up  survey  in  1972  founc  that  about  34 
percent  did  not  comply-  -demonstrating 
that  with  careful  superv  sion  by  a  local 
health  unit  and  cooperation  by  profes- 
sional practitioners,  pi  agress  can  be 
made  to  reduce  the  X-rai  liation  exposure 
to  the  public.  ,    ^  ^ 

No  individual  should  be  required  to 
submit  to  X-radiation  by  a  machine 
which  does  not  meet  the  established  per- 
formance standards  set  ly  the  Secretary 
of  HEW.  I  submit  that  1  he  Congress  re- 
quire all  diagnostic  machines  to  meet 
the  performance  standai  ds  mandated  by 


Public  Law  90-602  wherever  U  asible.  And 
further,  that  there  be  annual  inspec- 
tions of  the  existing  machiner  y  to  ensure 
their  continued  operation  at  the  stated 
Federal  performance  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968,  the  Se:  late  passed 
an  amendment  calling  for  tte  licensure 
of  radiologic  technologists,  but  the  pro- 
vision was  dropped  in  confers  snce  by  the 
House. 

With  each  passing  year,  3,000  people 
are  dying  from  cancer  due  tq  X-ray  ex- 
posure. They  would  not  all  be  saved — ^but 
some  will  be  if  we  pass  legifilation  this 
yeaj!". 

Hopefully.  S.  667  will  pass  the  Senate 
shortly.  I  would  urge  Meml>ers  of  the 
House  who  are  supportive  of  this  meas- 
ure to  urge  Hon.  Paul  Rogers  to  do  what 
he  can  to  see  that  this  legislation  is 
speedily  considered  by  his  co  nmlttee. 


P,   197^. 


AMENDMENT   TO   BE   OFFERED   TO 
H.R.    15361 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  wak 
mission  to  extend  his  rem4rks 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Urban    Development    Act, 
when  the  bill  is  on  the  fioo^ 
tend  to  use  the  5  minutes 
this  purpose.  The  text  of  the 
is  as  follows: 

Amendment    to    HJt.    15361,    ^s    Reported, 
Offered  by  Mr.  Kg  ;k 

Page  48,  lines  22  and  23,  st  Ike  out  "not 
less  than  20  per  centum  nor  nore  than  25 
per  centum"  and  Insert  In  Uev  thereof  "not 
less  than  15  per  centum  nor  fcnore  than  20 
per  centum". 


WELL  PRESIDENT  NIXON  S  MOSCOW 


given  per- 
at  this 
include  ex- 

I  intend  to 
]  lousing  and 
a.R.  15361, 
,  and  I  in- 
allowed  for 
amendment 


TRIP  UNDERCUT  OUR 
POSTURE? 


I  STRATEGIC 


ask  id 


administrs  tion 


t( 


EO 


(Mr.    BLACKBURN 
given  permission  to  extend 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  - 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr. 
phoric  over  his 
matic  triumphs  in  the 
ident  Nixon  will  travel 
late  June.  The  exact  outcorpe 
is  still  in  doubt,  but  it  is 
the  President  hopes  to 
breakthrough  in  the 

While  admiring  the 
Mideast  diplomacy,  many 
of  the  international  scenp 
means  sanguine  that  a 
come  will  be  the  result 
fact,  signs  point  increasing 
lihood  that  the  President 
concessions  to  the  Kremlir 
order  as  those  associated 

A  number  of  defense 
conspicuous  flaws  in  the 
ment  on  offensive  missiles 
the  administration  in  197: 

In  areas  where  the 
perior,  the  agreement  _ 
viets  existing  superiority, 
missiles.  In  regard  to  the 


and   was 

his  remarks 

akid  to  include 


Speaker,  eu- 
s  diplo- 
Middje  East,  Pres- 
Moscow  in 
of  his  visit 
secret  that 
store   a  fi'esh 
disarr  lament  area, 
adj  ainistration's 
ajtute  analysis 
are  by   na 
sijcccssful  out- 
Moscow.  In 
y  to  the  like- 
grant  new 
on  the  same 
SALT  I. 
ext)erts  point  to 
I  agree- 
negotiated  by 


vill 


with 
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So  viets 


guar  mtees 

.  su  ch  i 

most 


arc  su- 

the  So- 

as  in  heavy 

important 


area  in  which  the  U.S.  enjoys  superiority, 
multiple  warheads — MIRV's — the  agree- 
ment does  nothing  to  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  passing  us. 

With  respect  to  the  other  area  in 
which  we  are  now  superior,  the  number 
of  submarine-based  missiles,  the  pact 
includes  an  incredible  provision  which 
not  only  permits  the  Soviets  to  surpass 
us  in  numbers  of  missile-firing  nuclear 
powered  submarines,  but  to  achieve  su- 
periority by  about  one  third. 

Still  another  way  of  looking  at  this 
agreement  is  to  look  at  the  numbers 
given  to  both  sides  in  the  agreement. 
The  maximum  number  of  long-range, 
land-based  missiles  that  the  United 
States  is  permitted  to  retain  is  1,054.  The 
maximum  number  of  long-range,  land- 
based  missiles  that  the  U.S.SJR.  is  per- 
mitted to  retain  is  1,618. 

The  maximum  number  of  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  that  the 
United  States  is  allowed  to  deploy  is  710; 
the  Soviets  can  deploy  950.  The  total  per- 
missible number  of  American  missile- 
firing  subs  that  can  be  deployed  is  44; 
the  Soviets  can  deploy  84.  The  United 
States  is  allowed  "zero"  heavy  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles — but  the  So- 
viets can  deploy  313  with  the  equivalent 
"throw  weight" — or  payload — of  our  en- 
tire 1,000  Minuteman  missile  force. 

At  present,  the  Soviets  have  developed 
four  new  missiles  which,  even  under 
SALT  I  constraints,  could  be  deployed  to 
replace  "lighter"  missiles — thus  mag- 
nifying the  Soviet's  already  considerable 
payload  advantage.  In  his  posture  state- 
ment of  this  year.  Defense  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger  warned  that  Soviet 
deployment  of  these  new  missiles  would 
give  the  Soviets  an  "impermissible"  lead. 

In  exchange  for  extending  the  lopsided 
SALT  I  advantages  given  the  Soviets,  the 
United  States  is  said  to  want  an  "agree- 
ment in  principle"  to  limit  the  number  of 
multiple  independently  targeted  war- 
heads— MIRV's — ^that  each  side's  missile 
force  could  hurl.  An  "agreement  in  prin- 
ciple," however.  Is  not  a  bird  in  the  hand; 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  long  it 
would  take  for  such  an  agreement  to  be 
translated  into  reality.  In  addition,  many 
experts  believe  that  our  capacity  to  de- 
tect MIRV  violations,  except  through  on- 
site  inspection  which  is  not  even  being 
considered,  is  extremely  limited. 


HERB    HOFFMAN    TO    SERVE    THE 
PUBLIC  IN  ANOTHER  CAPACITY 

(Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Herb  Hoff- 
man has  this  month  completed  a  period 
of  outstanding  service  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  view  his  departure  with  mixed 
emotions,  because  he  is  moving  to  a  posi- 
tion of  great  opportunity  and  importance, 
that  of  Director  of  the  Grovemmental 
Relations  OfQce  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  have  come  to  know  Herb 


Hoffman  well.  In  his  position  as  sub- 
committee counsel.  Herb  has  demon- 
strated skill  as  an  attorney,  an  innovative 
mind  for  suggesting  compromises  for 
getting  past  potential  impasses,  and  an 
abundance  of  vitality  and  cheerfulness. 
During  the  93d  Congress  the  subcom- 
mittee moved  two  very  difficult  and  con- 
troversial pieces  of  legislation,  in  large 
measure  because  of  the  staff  work. 

The  committee  will  miss  the  talent 
and  personality  of  Herb  Hoffman.  Frank- 
ly I  think  the  American  Bar  Association 
needs  someone  with  the  talent  and  ability 
of  Herb  Hoffman  and  his  position  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Governmental  Relations 
Office  of  ABA  here  in  Washington  should 
be  mutually  beneficial  and  rewarding  to 
all  concerned.  Since  his  work  will  keep 
him  in  close  contact  with  the  Congress 
we  can  expect  to  benefit  from  his  work 
and  his  abilities  in  his  new  capacity  as 
he  responds  on  behalf  of  his  constituency 
to  the  problems  that  confront  our  society. 

At  a  recent  reception  in  his  honor  I 
met  most  of  his  lovely  family — wife, 
daughters,  son-in-law.  and  grandson. 
They,  and  his  lawyer-son  in  Arizona,  are 
entitled  to  be  proud  of  his  record  of. 
service. 


CONTINUING  FOOD  STAMPS 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  note  with  much  pleasure  the  pas- 
sage of  Hit.  15124  by  the  Senate  today 
by  a  vote  of  90  to  0,  thereby  supporting 
the  House  action  of  yesterday.  This  bill 
extended  food  stamp  eligibilty  of  supple- 
mental security  income  recipients  until 
July  1,  1975.  When  the  President  signs 
this  bill  into  law,  SSI  recipients  will  be 
assured  continuation  of  financial  assist- 
ance particularly  necessary  in  today's 
economic  situation. 

The  needy  SSI  recipients  of  this  coun- 
try have  a  difficult  time  coping  with  in- 
flation while  living  on  their  fixed  bene- 
fits. The  passage  of  the  bill  was  impera- 
tive in  order  to  enable  these  disabled, 
blind,  and  aged  Americans  to  receive  this 
assistance  which  they  so  urgently  need. 

The  Congress  now  has  the  obligation 
to  consider  permanent  legislation  along 
with  other  urgently  needed  Federal  pro- 
posals, to  continue  to  provide  for  the 
health,  independence,  and  security  of 
these  Americans. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EscH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  the  week  of  June  24,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HosMEB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  June  19  and  20,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Brasco  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
©"Nbill),  for  an  Indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  a  necessary  absence. 

Mr.  MATStmAGA  (at  the  request  of  Bfr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  through  June  21,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,   was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  30 
minutes,  tomorrow. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veysey),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rtan)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr.  BuRLisoK  of  Missouri,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fauntroy,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BxmKE  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Natcher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  26. 


cxx- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Wylie,  his  remarks  during  gen- 
eral debate  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Gross  on  S.  411. 

Mr.  Clay,  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Symington  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  on  HJl.  15405. 

Mr.  Randall  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today,  following  the  remarius  of 
Mr.  Yates,  on  HH.  15405. 

Mr.  Skitbitz  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Shottp. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veysey)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QniE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  ZwKCH. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Golowater. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Carter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Dennis  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Matsxtnaga. 

Mr.  DmcELL  in  three  instances. 
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Mr.  Koch  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Ml-.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  thi-ee  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  LUKEN. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 


Hoise 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.     BURLISON    of 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed 
ingly  (at  7  o'clock  and  32  mijiutes 
the  House   adjourned  until 
Thursday.  June  20,  1974,  at 
noon. 


year   1973,  pursuant  to  section  3 
Law  85-934  [42  U.S.C.  1893);  to  the 
Mi#OUri.     Mr.     tee  ou  science  and  Astronautics. 
do  now  


1o 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNIC  ATIONS 


ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  J 
communications   were   taker 
Speaker's  table  and  referred 


Depi  ty 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S  2201.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  damage  claims  arising  out  of  certain 
actions  by  the  United  States  in  opening  cer- 
tain spUlways  to  avoid  flooding  populated 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Dep  ity 


i;d) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Ml-.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  8586.  An  act  to  authorize  the  foreign 
sale  of  the  passenger  vessel  steamship  In- 
dependence: and  ._„..,  , 
H  R.  14354.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  purchase  agricultural  com- 
modities for  distribution  to  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


pursu  mt 


Dei  u*y 


I'iti 


Deva  lopment 
pursua  nt 


1he  I 


De]  uty 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 

tme  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 

of  the  following  title: 
S.  1586.  An  act  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 

manufacture    and    use    of    the    character 

•Woodsy  Owl,"  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1961.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MUdred 
Christine  Ford; 

H.R.  8586.  An  act  to  authorize  the  foreign 
sale  of  the  passenger  vessel  steamship  In- 
dependence; and 

H.R.  14364.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  to  authorize  the  \ise  of 
certain  funds  to  purchase  agricultural  com- 
modities for  distribution  to  schools,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


2463.  A  letter  from  the 
Secretary   of   the   Interior 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  w 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  for  a  researct 
titled  "Development  of  a  Mine 
tem."   pursuant   to   section    l(i 
Law  89-672;   to  the  Commltte( 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2464.  A  letter  from  the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior, 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract 
dlx  Corp.,  Denver,  Colo.,  for  a 
ect  entitled  "Development  of  a 
Svstem,-'  pursuant  to  section 
Law  89-672;    to  the  Commltte 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2465.  A  letter  from  the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior, 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract 
Raiid  Research,  Inc.,  Princeto  i 
research   project   entitled 
a  Miner  Bolter  System,"  p 
1(d)    of   Public   Law   89-672; 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insul^ 

2466.  A  letter  from  the 
Secretary   of   the   Interior, 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  w 
ing  Machinery  Co.,  Columbus 
search  project  entitled 
Miner/Bolter  System,"  _ 
1(d)  of  Public  Law  89-672;  to 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

2467.  A  letter  from  the 
Secretary    of    the   Interior, 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract 
facturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
project  entitled  "Developmen 
Bolter  System,"  pursuant  to 
Pxibllc  Law  89-672;    to  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2468.  A  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of    a   proposed   contract 
Corp.,  Mesa,  Ariz,  for  a  r 
titled  "Chemical  Explosive 
Demonstration,"  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  ~ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2469.  A  letter  from  the 
Secretary   of   the    Interior, 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract 
Technology  Corp.,  Redmond 
search  project  entitled 
Fracturing  Field  Demc 
to  section  1(d)  of  Public  La\« 
Committee  on  Interior  and  ' 

2470.  A  letter  from  the 
merce,  transmitting  the 
partment  of  Commerce  on 
tlon  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
1972  for  the  period  June  22 
April  30,   1974,  pursuant  to 
of  the  act;  to  the  Committ^ 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2471.  A  letter  from  the 
tary  of  Defense  (Comptrollej) 
a  report  on  grants  for 
search  made  by  the  ~  . 
to   nonprofit   Institutions 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII, 
committees  were  delivered  to 
tor  printing  and  reference  to 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on 
Currency.  H.R.   13044.  A  bUl  to 
Defense  Prodxiction  Act  of  1950;  w 
ment   (Rept.  No.  93-1121).  Refer 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  or 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on 
Currency.  H.R.  15264.  A  bill  to  " 
and  extend  the  authority  for 
exports  (Rept.  No.  93-1122).  F 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.    MAHON:    Committee    of 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  14434 
93-1123).  Ordered  to  be  printed 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOL  JTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  X5II,  p-jblic 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Ju^e  18,  1974] 
ByMr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  15472.  A  bill  mailing  api  ropriations 
for  agriculture-environmental  an  1  consumer 
protection  program  for  the  fisca    year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 
[Suimitted  June  19, 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for 

LOTT,  Mr.   BRECKINRmCE, 

Mr.  Brown  of  Californii 
of  South  Carolina,  Mj- 
Mr.     Ba-uman,     Mr. 
ICHORD,  Mr.  Montgome4y 
EwEN,    Mr.    HiLLis,    Mr, 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
North  Carolina)  : 
H.R.  15473.  A  bill  to  amend  tlt|e 
States  Code,  the  Federal-Aid 
1973,  and  other  related  provisions 
increase  safety  on  the  Nation's  li'- 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worki 
By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York 
H.R.  15474.  A  bill  to  amend  se(  tlon  6056  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ByMr.  GUNTER: 
H.R.  15475.  A  bill  to  amend 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
penalties  for  discharging  oil  anh 
substances;    to    the   Committef 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  hii»self  and  Mr. 
Reuss)  : 
H.R.  15476.  A  bill  to  establls  i 
policy  and  nationwide  machinery 
anteeing  to  all   adult  Amer 
willing  to  work  the  availability 
portunities  for  useful   and  i 
ployment;   to  the  Committee 

and  Labor.  

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  15477.  A  bUl  to  establl^ 
Commission  on  Supplies  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN    (for 
BuROENER,  Mr.  Flood, 
Closket) : 

H.R.  15478.  A  biU  to  provide  property  tax 
relief  to  low-Income  elderly  homeowners 
through  direct  relmbursementsj  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
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By  Mr.  SEIBERLING : 
HJl.  15479.  A  biU  to  authorize  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  projects  re- 
laiing  to  new  techniqxjes  of  protein  produc- 
tion, fertilizer  production,  and  processing 
vegetable  proteUi,  and  an  education  program 
to  encourage  market  acceptance  of  prod- 
ucts produced  by  such  methods;  to  the  Com- 
mUtee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
HJR.  15480.  A  biU  to  amend  section  5051 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer);   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VAWDER  VEEN : 
H.R.  15481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954   to   include   certain 
joint  hospital  laundry  ventures  among  the 
cooperative    hospital    service    organizations 
entitled    to    tax    exemption    thereunder;    to 
the  Committee  ou  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  AEDNOR : 
H.R.  15482.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Great 
Prairie   Lakes   National   Recrer.ticn   Area   in 
the  States  of  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
and  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  15483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
Federal  financial  participation  in  expenses 
Incurred    in   providing   benefits   to   Indians, 
Aleuts,    native    H.iwaii.ms,    and    other    abo- 
riginal persons,  luider  certain  State  public 
assistance  programs  established  pursuant  to 
the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  BYRON: 
H.R.  15484.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15485.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  5051  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer);   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRONTN: 
H.R.  15486    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  voluntary 
agreements  between  clergymen  and  their  em- 
ployers to  treat  clergymen  as  employed  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  en  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    CULVER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Zablockj,  Mr.  WoLjr,   Mr.   Yatron, 
Air.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Borke  of  Florida, 
Mr.   Vander   Jagt,    Mr.   Steele,    Mr. 
Whalen,  and  Mr.  Oilman  )  : 
H.R.  15487.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  conduct  a  study  of  foreign  direct 
and    portfolio    investment    In    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CULVER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Winn,   Mr.   Conte,   Ms.   Abzug,   Mr. 
Seibekling,      Mr.      Couchlin,      Mr. 
Steelman,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Obet,  Ms. 
HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  Dices,  and  Ms.  Burke 
of  California) : 
H.R.  15488.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  conduct  a  study  of  foreign  direct 
and    portfolio    investment    in    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  15489.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  military 
departments  from  using  dogs  in  connection 


with  any  resaarch  or  other  acUvitles  relating 
to  biological  or  medical  warfare  agents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Owens, 
andMr.  Riegle)  : 
H.R.  15490.  A  bill  to  amend  section  602(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  to  reia- 
s'cilutc  specinc  accounting  requirements  for 
foreign  currency  expenditures  in  connection 
with  congressional  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
raiicee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  15491.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum   Allocation   Act   of    1973;    to   the 
Canunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   KASTENMKIER    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Steelman  )  : 
K.R.  15492.  A  bill  to  estabhsh  administra- 
tive and  governmental  practices  and  proce- 
dures for  certain  kinds  of  surrfelTiance  activi- 
ties engaged  In  by  the  administrative  agen- 
cies  and    departments   of   the   Government 
when  executing  their  InvestlgJttiye,  law  en- 
forcement, and  other  functions,  wJa  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Ms.  BoRjtE 
of  California,  Mr.  Harrington,  Me. 
Holtzman,  and  Ms.  Mink)  : 
nst.   15493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  to  halt  the  sales  and   distribution   of 
food,    drugs,   and   cosmetics   adulterated   or 
misbranded  in  a  manner  which  presents  an 
imminent  hazard  to  the  public  health  and  to 
require  their  recall  or  destruction,  as  may 
be  appropriate;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H.R.  15494.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  1   of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  construction  of  access  highways  to  rural 
areas  substantially  impacted  by  accelerated 
mining  actlvttics   to  meet  national  energy 
demands;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.    15495.   A   biU   to  authorize   the  dis- 
posal of  tin  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the    supplemental    stockpile;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RARICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Denholm,  Mr.  MiLTORD,  and  Mr. 
MiNSHALL  Of  Ohio)  : 

H.R.  15496.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
S.^clal  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions to  review  services  covered  under  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  15497.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  programs 
for  youth  camp  safety;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  15498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  in  order  to 
expand  the  planning  and  rail  serrtce  con- 
tinuation subsidy  authority  under  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
en  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  15499.  A  bill  to  improve  the  regula- 


tion of  Federal  election  campaign  activities- 
to  the  Comnjlttee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  15500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum deduction  allowable  with  respect  to 
contributions  to  candidates  for  public  office 
and  to  exempt  certain  political  organlzatioru 
from  the  payment  of  income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

K.R.  15501.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  to  re- 
institute  specific  accounting  requirements 
for  foreign  currency  expenditures  In  con- 
nection with  congressional  travel  outside  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  June  18,  J974] 
ByMr.  MAHON: 

H.J.  Res.  1062.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

[Submitted  June  19,  1974] 
Ey  Mr.  BLIGGI: 

H.J.    Res.    1066.    Joint    resolution    barrl.  g 
nuclear  technology  agreements  without  the 
e-^pressed  consent  of  Congress;   to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
ByMr.EYRON:     , 

H.J.  Res.  1067.  Joint- resolution  proposlrg 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  ti.e 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropriations 
made  by  the  United  States  shaU  not  exceed 
its  revenues,  except  In  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency;  and  to  provide  for  the 
systematic  paying  back  of  the  national  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  do  PONT: 

H.J.  Res.  1068.  Jomt  resolution  to  prevent 
the  abandonment  of  railroad  lines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H  J.  Res.   1069.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a   farmer  to   consumer  price   Index;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.J.  Res.  1070.  Joint  resolution  authorle- 
Ing  the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  of 
September  15.  1974  through  October  15,  1974. 
as  "Johnny  Horizon  1976  Clean  Up  America 
Mouth";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  549.  Concurrent  resolution  des- 
ignating Jime  6  of  each  year  as  'Xlberatlon 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   KETCHTTM    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Sebelius,    Mr.    Hanraran,    and   Mr. 
Groveh)  : 
H.    Res.    1186.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  regarding  the  reclassifi- 
cation of  servicemen  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  to  presumptive  find- 
ing of  death  status;    to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  Trim 
Mr.  STAGGERS  Introduced  a  blU  (H.R. 
15302)  for  the  relief  of  Gopal  Pardasam.  his 
wife  Kavita,  and  child  Kamlesh,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SEl^ATE^Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Frank  E.  Mo.-ss, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


O  Lord  by  v.hcm  the  meek  are  guided 
in  judgment,  grant  us  a  goodly  measure 
of  humility.  Show  us  that  nothing  is  low 
save  that  whicli  is  wrong;  that  greatness 
is  never  hurt,  but  rather  enriched  by  Ut- 
tle  ministries;  that  the  pride  that  fears 
to  stoop  is  more  defiled  than  the  humil- 
ity that  takes  a  towel  and  washes  men's 


feet.  Save  us  from  thinking  more  highly 
of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to  think.  As 
we  are  kept  close  to  Thee,  keep  us  ever 
close  to  the  warm  heart  of  humanity  in 
all  its  variety.  Give  us  the  mind  and  ^irlt 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  made  himself  of  no 
reputation,  but  whose  name  is  now  above 
evei-y  name.  Amen. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF   ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
'vill  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Eastland'. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

Icllowing  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  19,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
ou  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Frank  E. 
Moss  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 

absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MOSS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


There  being  no  objectionj  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  ^f  legislative 
business. 


CONSIDERATION   OF  (JlERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSIFIET.n.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
ceed  to  the  consideration 
Nos.  893,  905,  906,  907  908 

The  ACTING  PRESIDElfT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 


Piisident,  I  ask 
Senate  pro- 
^f  Calendars 
911. 

pro  tem- 
:  3  so  ordered. 


,  and  1 


LANCE  CPL.  FEDERIOD  SILVA 


The  Senate  proceeded  to 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, June  18.  1974.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


bill  (H.R.  7682)  to  confe-  citizenship 
Dosthumously  upon  Lance  i  :pl.  Federico 
Silva,  which  had  been  repoi  ted  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  3,  al  ter  the  word 
"a",  strike  out  "national*  and  insert 
"native";  and  at  the  beginning  of  line 
5,  strike  out  "in  the  vicinit:  of  Que  Son, 
Repubhc  of  Vietnam,". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  wish 
to  be  recognized  for  a  m(ment  or  two 
before  the  vote  is  taken  on  this  particu- 
lar bill.  Last  week  I  asked  hat  this  par- 
ticular bill  be  passed  ovei  temporarily. 
At  the  time,  no  committee  report  was 
available  to  provide  an  expl  ination  of  the 
biU. 

Since  then,  I  have  exai  lined  the  re- 
port which  is  now  availab  e,  and  I  find 
that  the  bill  has  great  mer  t.  It  will  con- 
fer citizenship  posthumously  on  a  young 
alien  who  sei-ved  in  the  |U.S.  Marines 
and  was  killed  in  Vietnam. 
The  amendments  were  a  jreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  jrdered  to  be 
engi-ossed  and  the  bill  to  ta  i  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  tl  lird  time,  and 

The  title  was  amended,  ;o  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  confer  United  States  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  L«ince  Corporal 
Federico  Silva.". 
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of  Columbia,  was  considered,  ( »r^ered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  rcadini  r,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follow 

S.  3476 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid 
Representatives    o/    the    United 
America  in  Congress   assem.bled 
tlon   1291   of  the  Act  of  March 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  30-110) , 
by  deleting  "names,  ages,  and  colbr 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "names 


consider  the 


House  of 

states    of 

That   sec- 

3,   1901,  as 

is  amended 

'"  and  In- 

ages.". 


a  id 


BILL  PASSED  OVE  I 

The  bill,  S.  2581,  to  amend  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  for  the  bl:  nd,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  strengthening  of  tte  program 
authorized  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mrl  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'^  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  c  ver. 


THE    SEWALL-BELMONT 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC 


HOUSE 
SITE 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
COLUMBIA 
PENSATION  ACT 


IHSTRICT  OP 
UNEMPLO'  rMENT  COM- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  James  D.  Hodgson,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Japan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  David  E.  Mark,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Burundi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


Tlie  bill  (S.  3474) 
trict  of  Columbia 
pensation  Act  was 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  thir* 
the  third  time,  and 

S.  3474 


to  ai  nend  the  Dis- 

Unemp  oyment  Com- 

consi^ered,  ordered 

reading,  read 

as  follows: 


passi  (d 


Senc  te 


Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress 
tlon  3(c)  (4)  (B)  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensatlc  n 
August   28,    1935,   as   amen4ed 
sec.  46-303(c)   (4)    (B)).  Is 
by  striking  the  following 
tence  thereof,  "but  In  no 
contribution  rate  for  any 
than  2.7  per  centvun.". 


ACT 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


AMENDMENT     OF 
TO  MARRIAGE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUipBIA 


LICENSES 


The  bill  (S.  3476)   to  amend  section 


and  House  of 
States    of 
assevhled,  That  sec- 
District  of  Columbia 
Act,  approved 
(D.C.   Code, 
1  urther  amended 
the  first  sen- 
event  shall  the 
ei  iployer  be  more 


Ui  ited 


fri  m 


The  bill  (S.  3188)  to  establish  the 
Sewall-Belmont  House  National  Historic 
Site,  and  for  other  purposed,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  thir(  [  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  c  nd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unitel  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  or- 
der to  preserve  for  the  benefit  an  1  inspiration 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Stites  as  a  na- 
tional historic  site,  the  Sewall-Be  Imont  House 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  enter  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  to  assist  in  the  pres- 
ervation and  Interpretation  of  s  uch  house. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  subject  t  >  cooperative 
agreement  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act  is 
hereby  designated  as  the  Sewall'  Belmont  Na- 
tional Historic  Site. 

Sec.  3.  The  cooperative  agrsement  shall 
contain,  but  shall  not  be  llmHed  to,  provi- 
sions that  the  Secretary  througl;  the  National 
Park  Service,  shall  have  right  a '  access  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  all  publK  portions  of 
the  property  covered  by  such  tgreement  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  vis  tors  through 
such  property  and  Interpreting  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  no  changes  or  alterations  shall  be 
made  in  such  property  except  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  Secre  iary  and  the 
other  parties  to  such  agreemei  t.  The  agree- 
ment may  contain  specific  proi'lslons  which 
outline  m  detail  the  extent  of  ;he  participa- 
tion by  the  Secretary  In  the  resi  oration,  pres- 
ervation, and  maintenance  ol  the  historic 
site. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  aulhorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  ma; '  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  t  ils  Act. 


INTERNATIONAL  ECONOillC  POLICY 
ACT   AUTHORIZAT  [ONS 


out 


RELATING 
IN  THE 


The  bill  (H.R.  13839)  to  i 
propriations  for  carrying 
sions  of  the  International 
icy  Act  of  1972,  as  amended 
sidered,  ordered  to  a  third 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


1291  of  the  act  of  March 
ing  to  marriage  licenses 


3,  1901,  relat- 
in  the  District 


ORDER  OP  BUSDi  ESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 


uthorize  ap- 
the  provi- 
Eionomlc  Pol- 
was  con- 
leading,  read 
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Proxhire)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT:  THE  FBI  AND  IN- 
TELLIGENCE COMMUNITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out fanfare  or  public  awareness  the  U.S. 
intelligence  community  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  have  provided 
this  country  with  a  vastly  improved  in- 
telligence and  law  enforcement  system 
that  may  now  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

I  have  been  a  persistent  critic  of  the 
excessive  and  unjustifiable  secrecy  sur- 
rounding the  intelligence  community. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
value  to  the  Nation  of  U.S.  intelligence. 
In  large  measure  this  has  come  about  be- 
cause the  intelligence  community  and 
the  FBI  have  profited  by  the  techno- 
logical revolution  as  no  other  Govern- 
ment institutions  except  possibly  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

At  this  point  I  should  explain  what 
the  intelligence  community  is.  It  is  not 
just  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  In 
fact  there  are  nine  other  Government  in- 
stitutions that  compose  the  membership 
of  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board.  They  are 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  the  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  intelligence  com- 
ponents of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
FBI,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

That  is  the  intelligence  community. 
The  nominal  head  of  this  diverse  group 
is  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
currently  William  Colby,  who  also  is  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA.  In  practice,  however, 
the  defense  components  have  virtual  in- 
dependence in  budgetary  and  certain 
operational  matters. 

The  increased  capability  of  the  intelli- 
gence community  has  been  highlighted 
recently  by  Mr.  Colby  before  the  Los  An- 
geles World  Affairs  Council.  He  said: 

The  first  and  most  dramatic  change  in 
today's  meaning  of  the  word  intelligence 
stems  from  the  technological  genius  of 
Americans.  We  have  applied  to  intelligence 
the  talents  of  our  Inventors,  of  our  engineers, 
and  of  oiu:  scientists.  In  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  years  since  the  U-2  began  Its  mis- 
sions, we  have  revolutionized  Intelligence.  In 
1960  this  country  engaged  In  a  jreat  debate 
as  to  whether  there  was  a  missile  gap  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves.  Today 
the  facts  are  so  well  established  that  such 
a  debate  is  Impossible.  Then  we  had  to  try 
to  deduce  from  bits  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence how  many  missiles  the  Soviets  had; 
today  we  see  and  count  them.  We  wondered 
then  what  new  missiles  the  Soviets  might  be 
developing:  today  we  follow  their  tests  and 
determine  from  them  the  range,  the  size  and 
the  effectiveness  of  such  missiles. 

Mr.  Colby  went  on  to  show  how  this 
technology  has  enabled  us  to  negotiate 
international  arms  control  agreements 
such  as  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  and  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Treaty  be- 
cause we  had  the  inteUigence  to  monitor 
cheating. 

With  this  vast  increase  in  capabUlty, 
however,  has  come  the  threat  that  such 


power  could  be  used  for  immoral  or  il- 
legal purposes.  We  have  seen  how  the 
CIA  has  engaged  in  training  of  police  in 
this  country  even  though  it  was  strictly 
prohibited  by  the  1947  National  Security 
Act. 

We  have  seen  how  the  CIA  gave  How- 
ard Hunt,  a  former  CIA  employee,  alias 
identification  gear,  disguises,  and  other 
technical  materials  for  purposes  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  CIA  mission. 

Such  involvement  in  domestic  politics 
or  any  law  enforcement  functions  will  be 
prohibited  if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives accepts  the  Proxmire  amendment 
to  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

This  amendment  would  make  certain 
that  CIA  activities  are  directed  toward 
foreign  coimtries  and  would  specifically 
prohibit  law  enforcement  or  internal 
security  activities  by  the  CIA  here  at 
home.  This  is  the  business  of  the  FBI 
and  local  police  forces. 

To  guard  against  abuse  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  American  people  must  insist 
on  the  following  safeguards: 

Court  orders  for  all  types  of  surveil- 
lance either  by  technical  means  or  by 
traditional  methods. 

Real  congressional  oversight  instead  of 
the  present  "do  nothing"  system.  Some 
of  the  oversight  committees  have  not 
been  meeting  frequently  or  actively 
watching  these  agencies. 

Insistence  on  improved  productivity. 
The  FBI  in  particular  appears  to  have 
increased  its  manpower  without  a  re- 
sulting increase  in  cases  solved.  In  fiscal 
year  1970  the  volume  of  investigative 
matters  received  was  882,254  with  6.935 
agents.  By  fiscal  year  1975  estimates,  the 
volume  has  dropped,  it  has  gone  down 
substantially,  to  310,000,  while  the  num- 
ber of  agents  has  sharply  increased.  In 
fact,  it  has  increased  by  about  25  percent. 
The  FBI  argues  that  this  apparent  de- 
clining productivity  has  been  offset  by  in- 
creases in  selected  complex  areajs  like  or- 
ganized crime  convictions,  civil  rights 
and  coimter  espionage  cases  but  the  fact 
remains  that  overall  the  productivity  of 
the  Bureau  should  be  subject  *o  close 
scrutiny.  They  can  do  much  better. 

The  combined  intelligence  budget 
should  be  made  public  and  not  hidden 
in  other  appropriations. 

Duplication  between  intelligence  agen- 
cies should  be  eliminated. 

The  CIA  should  be  barred  from  taking 
actions  overseas  which  result  in  the  dis- 
ruption of  foreign  governments  as 
opposed  to  normal  intelligence  collec- 
tion. 

And,  finally,  guarantees  must  be  in- 
sured that  personal  privacy  will  not  be 
violated  by  new  computer  data  banks. 

Despite  these  numerous  reservations,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  intelligence 
community  and  the  FBI  have  performed 
well  for  many  years. 

For  example,  in  the  past  15  years  the 
role  of  classical  espionage — called  spy- 
ing— has  declined  as  satellites  and  tech- 
nical devices  have  returned  hard  intel- 
ligence about  foreign  weapon  systems 
and  operations.  Based  on  imclassified 


magazine  articles,  it  appears  that  U.S. 
photography  can  identify  ground  targets 
imder  1  foot  in  size  from  100  nautical 
miles  in  space. 

Just  think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  It 
means  that  we  can  take  pictures  100 
miles  in  space  from  satellites  and  have 
them  show  up.  when  what  they  are  tak- 
ing pictures  of  is  only  inches  in  size. 

Furthermore,  certain  satellites  collect 
electronic  emissions  which  aid  in  the 
identificatiton  and  pinpointing  of  tar- 
gets. 

Satellites  also  provide  an  accurate 
early  warning  indication  of  missile 
launches  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Peoples  Re- 
public of  Cliina.  The  so-called  "big  birds" 
are  the  latest  and  most  sophisticated  in 
this  series  and  are  thought  to  have  al- 
most a  real  time  capability  to  transmit 
data  to  earth. 

Even  weather  satellites  are  used  to 
predict  cloud  cover  and  enhanced  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  photographic  satellites. 
Photography  is  only  one  example  of 
the  technological  revolution.  New  codes 
and  miniaturized  equipment  make  it 
safer  for  traditional  spies  to  communi- 
cate without  being  subject  to  identifica- 
tion or  codebreaking.  The  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  has  the  most  advanced  com- 
puter equipment  in  the  world  for  the 
breaking  of  foreign  codes  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  own  transmissions.  Vari- 
ous listening  posts  have  been  established 
throughout  the  world  for  intercepting 
commimications  from  foreign  military 
and  civilian  organizations. 

One  intelligence  function  I  am  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  is  the  deliberate  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion. Unfortunately,  this  has  occurred 
with  frequency  the  past  15  years  in  Laos, 
Vietnam,  Tibet,  Singapore,  Thailand. 
Cuba,  Chile,  and  many  other  countries. 
This  type  of  active  intrusion,  called 
covert  action,  is  distinct  from  normal  in- 
telligence collection  and  should  be 
stopped  immediately. 

Improvements  in  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence field  have  been  matched  by  ad- 
vances in  law  enforcement  procedures 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
The  FBI  laboratory  has  exploited 
technological  developments  in  the  iden- 
tification of  inks,  human  hair,  small 
quantities  of  metals,  gas,  paints,  dyes, 
medicines,  and  the  restoration  of  ob- 
literated numbers  on  metals.  They  have 
used  ultra-violet,  infra-red  and  X-rays 
for  investigative  intelligence.  An  explo- 
sives unit  reconstructs  bomb  components 
for  identification  and  linkages  to  the 
scene  of  the  crime. 

Neutron  activation  provides  a  method 
of  detecting  small  concentrations  of  me- 
tals and  other  elements  while  mass  spec- 
trographs identify  the  type  of  element 
involved.  This  is  particularly  important  in 
cases  of  poisoning.  A  serology  unit 
analyzes  physical  evidence  such  as  blood 
while  a  microscopic  unit  matches  hairs 
and  fibers.  Docmnents  can  be  restored  by 
new  techniques. 

The  most  recent  and  controversial  de- 
velopment is  the  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center  which  is  a  centralized 
communications  system  containing  vast 
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amounts  of  data  about  stolen  securities, 
guns,  boats,  automobiles,  wanted  persons 
and  criminal  histories.  The  last  category 
has  raised  questions  about  privacy  and 
'he  types  of  data  in  the  system. 

Nonetheless,  the  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center  will  be  an  extremely 
valuable  source  of  data  for  State  and 
local  police. 

The  FBI  not  only  has  a  domestic  law 
enforcement  function  but  also  is  charged 
with  a  counter  intelUgence  requirement. 
With  the  dramatic  increase  of  Soviet  and 
eastern  bloc  nationals  currently  residing 
in  the  United  States,  FBI  protection 
against  spying  is  under  strain  but  still 
very  effective,  relying  in  part  on  the  co- 
operation of  our  citizens. 

According  to  FBI  statistics  the  total 
Soviet  bloc  official  persormel  in  the 
United  States  increased  by  48  percent 
from  990  as  of  July  1970  to  1,463  as  of 
February  1974.  Furthermore  representa- 
tives of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
have  increased  since  November  1971 
when  that  coxmtry's  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  was  established.  Many 
of  these  officials  are  known  to  be  related 
to  foreign  intelligence  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  has  always 
faced  foreign  threats.  Now  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  by  the  miracles  of  modern 
technology  and  the  hard  work  of  many 
Americans,  those  threats  can  be  assessed. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  we  live  in  a  state 
of  perfect  information  or  that  for  a  mo- 
ment we  should  let  our  guard  down.  But 
it  Is  a  recognition  that  we  can  rely  with 
confidence  on  the  institutions  that  have 
been   established   for   these   specialized 
functions,  as  long  as  that  confidence  is 
rooted  in  strong  congressional  oversight. 
Too  often  we  hear  of  the  failures  of 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the 
Intelligence  community.  Sometimes  these 
failures  have  been  real.  But  more  often 
these  organizations  have  performed  their 
jobs  with  remarkable  skill  and  expertise. 
How  often  do  we  hear  of  the  crimes  suc- 
cessfully solved,  the  piece  of  intelligence 
that  changes  a  diplomatic  situation,  the 
data  acquired  so  necessary  for  national 
defense?  Rarely  do  we  hear  about  that. 
We    hear     about    our     mistakes,     our 
blunders. 

The  reason  I  am  making  this  state- 
ment, as  I  am  making  the  other  series 
of  speeches  about  what  is  right  with  the 
Federal  Government,  is  that  we  have  not 
had  an  appreciation  of  the  many,  many 
advances  that  make  this  a  stronger  and 
more  secure  country  than  it  has  ever 
been. 

It  is  a  national  trait  that  Americans 
are  self-critical.  It  Is  one  of  our  strongest 
assets.  But  with  that  tendency  to  demand 
the  best  from  all  of  Government  should 
come  an  awareness  that  some  agencies 
of  Government  are  giving  their  best  and 
deserve  our  commendation.  With  such  an 
evenhanded  attitude,  our  counti-y  will 
continue  to  make  progress. 


wotild  like  to  call  attentian  once  again 

■    Mr.  Keimeth 


JuTie  19  f 


THE  NEED  FOR  MR.  RUSH  TO  AP- 
PEAR BEFORE  THE  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
remaining  fev7  moments  that  I  have,  I 


to  the  fact  that  althoiigh 
Rush,  who  is  the  top  ecoiomic  policy 
maker  of  this  administrakion,  was  in 
vited  to  appear  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  agreed  that  he 
would  appear,  and  that  wjas  confirmed, 
he  later  wrote  me  a  letter  o»i  June  13  and 
said  he  would  not  appear  because  of 
executive  privilege;  that  he  was  a  coun- 
selor to  the  President  ani  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  should  not  appe  ir. 

Now,  Mr.  PiCsident,  we  lave  no  inter- 
est in  Mr.  Rush's  conversa  tions  with  the 
President.  He  is  the  princ  ipal  economic 
poUcymaker,  he  is  head  (f  the  Cost  of 
Living  Coui.cil,  he  is  head  of  the  foreign 
economic  operations  of  ou  ■  Government, 
he  is  the  superior  to  tha  Counselor  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  thf  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  he  is  superior  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  all  of  these!  agencies  will 
have  their  economic  polici  ss  coordinated 
by  Mr.  Rush.  So  it  is  mpossible  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Comr  uttee  to  do  its 
job  imless  Mr.  Rush  app  ars  before  us. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  a  number  of 
newspapers  have  r2C0gnj  sed  tl  lo  great 
mistake  Mr.  Rush  has  m)  de  in  refusing 
to  appear  before  Cor.sress  and  have  said 
so  in  their  editorials. 

I  call  attention  to  an  editorial  this 
morning  that  appeared  ir  the  New  York 
Times  which  argued  tlat  Mr.  R\ish 
should  reconsider  ani  she  'd  appear  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  <  Committee;  the 
Boston  Globe  yesterday  morning  pub- 
liil.ed  an  article  entitled  "Stonewalling 
the  Economy"  which  stal  ed  how  fo  lish 
it  is  that  the  administration  refuses  to 
let  Mr.  Rush  appear  when,  obviously,  he 
is  the  principal  economic  policymaker  of 
the  administration  and  (that  Congress 
cannot  have  anything  life  the  kind  of 
knowledge  we  should  hajve  without  his 
appearance;  and  an  article  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Star  entitle^  "No  Rush  To 
Testify"  which  also  supports  the  position 
that  has  been  taken  by  the  committee  in 
urging  Mr.  Rush  t'-  rec  insider  and  to 
appear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  i  nanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  ;lie  Record  the 
editorials  to  which  I  havi  referred. 

There  being  no  objec  ion,  the  ec  "to- 
rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Unaccountable  Power 
Kenneth  Rush.  President  Nixon's  counselor 
for  economic  policy,  declU  ed  an  Invitation 
last  week  to  go  up  to  Capl  Eol  Hill  to  testify 
before  the  Joint  Econom!  c  Committee  on 
the  President's  mid-year  economic  report. 
In  a  letter  to  Senator  1  auiam  Proxmlre. 
the  committee  chairman,  '  Jr.  Rush  claimed 
executive  privilege  and  sa  Id  that  his  obli- 
gation to  give  the  Preslden  "candid  and  un- 
inhibited" advice  prohlblta  i  him  from  testi- 
fying before  Congressional  jommlttees. 

Such  a  claim  might  hive  had  merit  in 
earlier,  simpler  times  or  :ven  now,  If  Mr. 
Rush's  sole  function  were  t )  advise  the  Presi- 
dent. But,  since  the  first  Administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  fui  ction  after  func- 
tion has  been  added  to  tl  e  Presidency  and 
title  after  title  has  been  b  jstowed  upon  the 
men  and  women  who  wor  t  directly  for  the 
President.  Mr.  Nixon  has  s  dded  at  least  two 
Significant  Innovations.  He  invented  the  title 
of  counselor  to  the  Preside  nt  and  he  has  be- 
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stowed  "Cabinet  rank"  cm  at  letpt  some  who 
hold  that  title. 

Mr.  Rush  holds  both  the  title  and  the 
rank.  By  all  accounts,  ho  was  Appointed  to 
hlB  present  post  in  order  to  tnedlate  dis- 
putes over  economic  policy  between  Budget 
Director  Boy  Ash  and  Treasury  Secretary 
William  Simon.  In  his  own  terns,  Mr.  Rush 
considers  himself  "first  spokesiian"  for  the 
Administration's  economic  polic  j.  Thus,  he  Is 
a  man  of  considerable  power  With  substan- 


tive responsibilities  that  affect  every  house- 
hold and  every  business  Ir  the  United 
States. 

Yet,  he  does  not  want  to  be  held  answer- 
able to  Congress.  Unless  successfully  chal- 
lenged, he  win  place  his  views  i  ind  his  oper- 
ations beyond  all  accountability.  Congress 
and  the  American  people  have  a  vital  Inter- 
est In  the  policy  views  of  the  Administra- 
tion's economic  spokesman,  am  L  they  have  a 
legitimate  right  to  know  how  ( conomlc  pol- 
icy Is  formulated  and  executed. 

The  Bush  case  Is  simply  the  latest  symp- 
tom of  a  long-term  trend  with  which  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  deal  effectively.  The  power 
seepage  into  the  Whit©  Houie  presents  a 
threat  to  representative  and  accountable 
government.  Congress  alone  <an  stem  the 
growth  of  unaccountable  Presidential  gov- 
ernment. 

Stonewalling  the  Eco  nomt 


se!  slon 


In  refusing  to  appear_  before 
slonal  Joint  Economic 
Nixon's  new  chief  economic 
the  Administration's  domestic 
can  be  said  to  exist — out  of 
public. 

Kenneth  Bush,  who  once 
Mr.  Nixon,  has  part  of  a  leg 
declining  to  meet  tn  open  s 
JEC.  He  Is,  to  be  sure,  a  membfr 
dent's  Immediate  staff  and  as 
be  free  of  questioning  that 
the  executive  function. 

But  Mr.  Rush  has  also  been 
ordlnator  of  all  economic  pollfcy 
ministration.  In  the  past  thlji 
fallen  to  George  Shtiltz  and 
both  while  serving  as  Secretary 
ury  and,  as  such,  subject  to 
gress  on  a  variety  of  Issues. 
Mr.  Rush's  exact  title  exempts 
sort  of  review. 

Other  members  of  the  Wh 
have  had  regular  dealings  wit! 
Ash,  director  of  the  Office 
and'  Budget,  appeared  before 
committees  as  recently  as 
though  he  serves  at  the  _ 
dent  and  without  having  to 
atorlal  confirmation — a  situation 
that  ought  to  be  revised  for 
reason  Mr.  Rush  should  not 
behind  executive  privilege. 

There  are  sometimes  reasonp 
making  fidviser  to  the 
tlie  right  to  avoid  questlonlnj 
committee  like  the  JEC.  Henr  i 
fore  he  became  Secretary  oi 
such  a  position.  He  was 
negotiations  with  sometimes 
ments,   negotiations  that 
disturbed  by  publicity. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult, 
such  privilege  to  domestic 
domestic  economic  policy 
Is  In  much  less  than  full 
situation,   given  mflatlon  at 
rates  and  imemployment 
No  one  pretends  to  have  full 
perplexing  problems,  but  Mr. 
contributed  to  the  pursuit  o: ' 
his  attitude  toward  the  JEC 

Worse,  he  has  taken  an 
He  has  now  made  executive 
sue.  If  he  really  believes 
cient   grounds   for   refusing 


the  Congres- 

Commlitee,  President 

adviser  has  put 

policy — If  one 

reach  of  the 


list 
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aught  law  to 

1o  stand  on  in 

with  the 

of  the  Presi- 

such  ought  to 

wo  aid  intrude  on 

named  the  co- 
for  the  Ad- 
functlon  has 
^ohn  Connally, 
of  the  Treas- 
Jevlew  by  Con- 
st Ictly  speaking, 
him  from  that 

te  House  staff 

Congress.  Roy 

Management 

Congressional 

week  even 

of  the  Presi- 

through  Sen- 

,,  by  the  way. 

eiactly  the  same 

tttempt  to  hide 


why  a  policy - 

can  claim 

In  public  by  a 

Kissinger,  be- 

State,  was  in 

cone  ucting  delicate 

hostile  govern - 

ml  ght  have  been 

ho'  vever,  to  assign 

p  )licy,  especially 

Cl<  arly  this  policy 

command  of  the 

unprecedented 

aliove  5  percent. 

I  .nswers  to  these 

;  iush  has  hardly 

solutions  with 

adamant  position. 

>rlvllege  the  is- 

to  be  suffi- 

attend  JEC 


tliat 
to 


bearings,  he  cannot  back  down  from  his  re- 
fusal without  seeming  to  compromise  a  prin- 
ciple he  has  In  effect  described  as  Inviolable. 

Surely  no  one  In  or  out  of  government 
thinks  domestic  economic  policy  Is  something 
that  deserves  less  than  extensive  examination 
and  argument.  It  Is  preposterous  for  the  na- 
tion's chief  economic  coordinator  to  say  he  Is 
out  of  reach  of  questioning  by  Congress,  even 
If  he  Is  technically  correct.  The  President  has 
made  an  unwise  decision  In  placing  such  re- 
sponsibility In  a  sanctuarled  office  and  Mr. 
Rush  has  acted  unwisely  in  leaning  on  the 
letter  of  the  law  to  avoid  possibly  hostile 
questioning   about   that  policy. 

There  Is  a  shred  of  hope.  This  Administra- 
tion has  been  nothing  If  not  flexible.  It  ab- 
horred controls  and  twice  Introduced  price 
freezes.  It  opposed  Communism  and  em- 
braced detente.  It  advocated  balanced 
budgets  and  has  the  largest  Federal  deficits 
since  World  War  II. 

Surely  an  Administration  so  dedicated  to 
Its  own  principles  will  be  able  to  find  a  way 
to  get  Mr.  Rush  to  sit  In  open  session  with 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  The  sooner, 
the  better. 

No  Rush  To  Testipt 

The  White  House  carried  "executive  privi- 
lege" to  a  ridiculous  extreme  when  it  was 
Invoked  the  other  day  by  Kenneth  Rush,  the 
President's  new  chief  economics  adviser.  In 
refusing  to  testify  before  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

It  Is  very  doubtful  that  Rush  would  re- 
veal any  information  that  would  endanger 
national  security  or  disclose  materltU  that 
would  otherwise  be  harmful  to  the  national 
Interest,  which  should  be  the  only  real  rea- 
son for  using  executive  privilege.  It  Isn't 
likely  either  that  he  would  spUl  anything 
that  could  dlscombobulate  administration 
planning  to  meet  the  nation's  economic 
problems,  since  there  are  few  signs  the  Nixon 
administration  has  any  effective  planning 
underway  for  stemming  Inflation  while  at 
the  same  time  preventing  a  recession  and 
holding  down  unemployment. 

What  seems  probable  Is  that  executive 
privilege  was  Invoked  In  this  case  for  no 
greater  purpose  than  to  demonstrate  that  the 
White  Hoiise  can  do  It  on  something  other 
than  Watergate.  Executive  privilege  has  been 
an  overworked  catchall  used  by  the  President 
throughout  Watergate  to  delay  or  prevent 
disclosure  of  Information  sought  by  Investi- 
gators, on  the  ground  that  "confidentiality" 
of  executive  branch  discussions  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  Joint  committee's  vice  chairman. 
Democratic  Senator  Proxmlre,  was  Justified 
In  describing  Rush's  refusal  to  testify  as  be- 
ing based  on  an  "arrogance  and  Inmiaturlty 
of  thought"  In  the  White  House.  And  Sena- 
tor Javits,  a  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  correct  in  saying  that  Congress 
"cannot  fulfill  Its  legislative  responsibilities 
for  the  economy  if  It  meets  this  type  of  eco- 
nomic stonewalling." 

Rush  told  the  Joint  committee  that  his  re- 
sponsibility to  give  Mr.  Nixon  "candid  and 
uninhibited  advice"  precludes  his  testimony. 
If  Rush  has  any  "candid  and  uninhibited  ad- 
vice" that  would  get  the  nation  out  of  the 
economic  mess  it  is  In,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  Interested  In  hearing  it,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  congressional  committees  In- 
volved in  this  field  ought  to  be  told  It.  The 
reality  may  be  that  he  has  none,  and  per- 
haps that  has  something  to  do  with  his 
silence. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC DEBT  LIMIT— PRIVILEGE  OF 
THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  William  A. 


Cox  ni  may  remain  on  the  floor  during 
the  course  of  the  day.  We  need  him  to 
monitor  the  tax  reform  forces  on  the 
debt  ceiling  bill  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  that  will  be 
granted. 


INTENTION  TO  PROPOSE  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  EXPORT  OF  NUCLEAR 
KNOW-HOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  serve  notice,  later  on  in  the  day  I 
intend  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
Export  Control  Act  which  will  provide 
limitations  on  the  export  of  nuclear 
know-how  to  any  nation  and  which  will 
do  so  by  giving  Congress — not  just  a 
committee,  but  Congress  itself — the  op- 
portunity to  act ;  and  in  fact  the  require- 
ment that  it  does  act  before  this  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  disseminated  further. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 


routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  5  minutes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  trom  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15124>  to 
amend  Public  Law  93-233  to  extend  for 
an  additional  12  months^— imtil  July  1, 
1975 — the  eligibihty  of  supplemental  se- 
curity income  recipients  for  food  stamps, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  that 
the  time  be  taken  out  of  the  time  al- 
lotted to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VACATION    OP    ORDER    RECOGNIZ- 
ING SENATOR  BROCK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Moss)  Ml  today,  June  19,  1974, 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

H.R.  1961.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MUdred 
Christine  Ford;  and 

S.J.  Res.  206.  Joint  resolution  autborlzing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  receive  for  in- 
struction at  the  UJ3.  Military  Academy  one 
citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Moss)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  commimications  and  let- 
ters, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Budget,  1974, 

FOB   THE    DXPAHTMENT   OP   THE   TKEASUST 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  for  appropriations  transmitted 
In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  In  the 
amount  of  92.560,000,  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  <wlth  an  accompanying  paper). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Plans  for  Upstream  Watershed 
Protection 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
four  work  plans  for  upstream  watershed  pro- 
tection (with  accompanying  documents). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TUNNET,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3389.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  American  Uni- 
versity", approved  February  24,  1893  (Sept. 
No.  93-942) ;  and 

HJl.  8747.  An  act  to  repeal  section  274  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  CoIiunbU,  requir- 
ing compulsory  vaccination  against  small- 
pox for  public  school  students   (Bept.  No. 

39-943). 
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By  Mr.  FULBMQHT,  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.   Res.    340.   A   resolution,   International 

Wheat  Agreement  Conference  (Rept.  No.  93- 

944). 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  14012.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-945) . 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment : 

HJl.  8660.  An  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  Govern- 
ment organization  and  employees)  to  assist 
Federal  employees  In  meeting  their  tax  ob- 
ligations under  city  ordinances  (Rept.  No. 
93-946). 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  29.  An  act  to  provide  for  payments  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Fund  for  Increases  In  the  unfunded 
liability  of  the  Fund  due  to  Increases  In  ben- 
efits for  Postal  Service  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-947) . 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HJl.  9281.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  wth  respect  to  the  retirement  of 
certain  law  enforcement  and  firefighter  per- 
sonnel, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-948). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FUI3RIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Thomas  O.  Enders,  of  Connecticut,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Exec.  Rept.  No. 
93-30) . 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  reepond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constluted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  S.  3619.  and  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOULTIONS 

Tlae  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions  were   introduced,   read  the   first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Nelson): 
S.  3666.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Marlln  Toy 
Producta.  Inc.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3667.  A  bin  to  amend  th  s  Walsh-Healey 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  H  ours  Standards 
Act  to  permit  certain  emploirees  to  work  a 
10-hour  day  In  the  case  of  a  4-day  work- 
week, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pu  )llc  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  AIKEN: 
S.  3668.  A  bUl  for  the  rel  ef  of  Sheila  J. 
Phelps.  Referred  to  the  Coi  imlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  3669.  A  blU  to  amend  tt  e  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  md  the  Atomic 
Weapons  Rewards  Act  of  195  i,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  J  ilnt  Conmilttee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  3670.  A  bill  to  amend  tt  e  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provi(  le  a  refundable 
Income  tax  credit  for  medlc(  1  expenses,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  3671.  A  bill  for  the  rell  (f  of  Mr.  Shah- 
nwaz  Kadlr  Shaikh  and  hla  wife,  Mrs.  Avis 
Phyllis  Shaikh.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
ou  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  hli  iself ,  Mr.  Brock, 
and  Mr.  Javtts)  : 
S.  3672.  A  blU  to  amend  title   17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remo\  b  the  expiration 
date  for  a  limited  copyrlgl  t  In  sound  re- 
cordings,   to    Increase    the     irlminal    penal- 
ties for  piracy  and  counter!  eltlng  of  sound 
recordings,  and  for  other  pu  rposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Ji.dlclary. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  3673.  A  blU  for  the  rell  f  of  John  Czar- 
neckl.  Referred  to  the  Comn  Ittee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  ( tor  himself,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Me  calf,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  McOovERN,  Mr.  McOee,  and  Mr. 
Hughes)  : 
S.   3674.   A   bill   to   provK  e   for   thorough 
health  and  sanitation  Inspe  :tlon  of  all  live- 
stock   products    Imported   I  ato    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purp<  ses.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlculti  re  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  S<  lOTT: 
S.  3675.  A  blU  to  amend  tftle  XI  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  repeal  tile  recently  added 
provision  for  the  establlshtnent  of  profes 
slonal    standards    review    <  rganlzatlons    to 
review  services  covered  un(  er  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs.  Reffred  to  ^he  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON 
Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  3676.  A  bUl  to  amend  *ction  174  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  :  954  to  Insure  Its 
uniform  application  to  bi  islness  products 
Referred  to  the  Committee) 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  3677.  A  bin  to  authirlze  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  allocs  ce  scarce  supplies 
of  natural  gas.  Referred  to  ^e  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTt: 
S.J.  Res.  216.  A  Joint  res<^utlon  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension 
conferred  by  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969,  as  amended.  Refe  red  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Banking,  Houslr  g  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK 

S.J.  Res.  217.  A  joint  resolution  to  deslg 

nate  the  third  week  of  S(  ptember  of  each 

year  as  "National  Medical  j  Lsslstants'  Week". 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Healey  Act  and  the  Contract  IVork  Hours 
Standards  Act  to  permit  certain  em- 
ployees to  work  a  10-hour  day  in  the  case 
of  a  4-day  workweek,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Coinmittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act— WHA— 6f  1936  and 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3667.  A  bill  to  am^nd  the  Walsh- 


the   Contract   Work    House 

Act— CWHSA— of  1962.  Th^ 

this  legislation  is  to  permit  companies  to 

switch  to   a   10-hour,   4-day   workweek 

without  having  to  compen^te  workers 

for  hours  worked  in  excess 

1  day.  As  these  laws  now 

with   Government   contract 

$10,000  must  pay  time  and 

all  work  over  8  hours  in 

serves  as  a  restriction  to  firi| 

employees   who   want  to 

schedules.  Also,  this  overtij 

ment  is  in  contrast  to  the 

Standards  Act — FLSA — whi| 

require  that  time  and  one- 

when  more  than  8  hours  ai^e  worked  in 

any  1  day. 

Clearly,  the  10-hour,  4-dAy  workweek 
is  a  idea  whose  time  has  not  only  come, 
but  come  at  a  good  time  for  America  in 
light  of  the  Nation's  recent  slowdown  in 
productivity.  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  the 
renowned  economist  and  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  has  called  it  "a  momentous  so- 
cial invention."  In  1970  it  w|as  estimated 
that  60  to  70  American  coi^ipanies  were 
on  the  4-day  workweek.  By  1972  the 
number  grew  to  between  700  and  1,000 
organizations  which  had  made  the  switch 
to  the  shorter  week.  And  by  mid-1973  an 
estimated  1  million  workens,  or  a  little 
over  1  percent  of  all  full-ame  workers, 
were  on  4-  and  3-day  schedules.  All  this 
occurred  at  firms  not  subject  to  WHA 
and  CWHSA. 

The  economic  advantage^  to  be  gained 
from  this  innovation  can  be  summed  up 
in  two  words  "greater  prodjictivlty."  In- 
creased productivity  results  from  sdlow- 
ing  managers  more  flexibility  in  produc- 
tion schedules  so  that  capitjal  equipment 
may  be  utilized  better.  Also!  the  reduced 
number  of  times  that  production  opera- 
tions have  to  be  started  up  and  closed 
down  adds  to  the  economic  eCBciency  of 
the  production  process  and  reduces  the 
time  equipment  stands  idle4  The  produc- 
tivity gains  that  result  from  more  efiB- 
cient  scheduling  are  likely  to  be  long 
term  because  multiple  comp  ressed  sched- 
ules can  be  used  to  ad  jus 
man-hours  to  coincide  witp  peak  work- 
loads. 
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1  day  of  bucking  trafiSc  or  waiting  for  Moreover,  traffic  pressure  would  be  reduced  These  four  lines  are  • 

the  bus  or  train.  as  the  "weekend"  would  mean  different  days  t  i»,-  , .  -m,.    ..-w,      '  ...    , 

In  recent  years  many  businessmen  and  ^  f^^J^^^  'amines,  and  most  gasoline  is  deflS^  veS^  dlKfv^bf  ^. '^"^  """^ 

economists    have    become    Increasingly  wasted^by  cars  stuck  in  traffic  jams  at  week-  ""'^ ^■Vt^'^'^^.^lTpSlfto  use  . 

concerned  about  the  slowdown  in  the  rate  15%  of  ms  adjusted  gross  income,  minus  the 

of  the  Nation's  productivity  growth.  One  Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  Nation's  personal  (»750)  exemptions, 

of  the  reasons  frequently  given  for  this  current  problems  with  decreased  produc-  ^^*  ^  '■  '^^*  difference  between  lines  One 

slowdown  is  the  compositional  change  in  tivity  growth  and  energy  shortages,  the  ^'l"*.  '^^°:  *'  ^^y- 

employment     from     high     productivity  10-hour  day,  4-day  week  should  be  insti-  "."Jf  hi  \k    /'"''^Ifi!?*  ""i**!*^  *''•'*'** 

manufacturing  industries  to  low  produc-  tuted  wherever  employees  and  employers  t^  uk  a  15 '    T^Da^enf's^^     ^^'^'^ 

tivity  service  industries.  However,  a  re-  And  it  mutually  beneficial.  My  bill  would  '                           eauje. 

cent  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics —  allow  them  to  do  this.  I  do  not  think  it  ^^  *°°  sive  you  an  example.  Assume  a 

BLS — study  saw  opportunities  for  In-  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov-  family  of  four  with  a  $9,000  income  hav- 

creased  productivity  in  the  service  Indus-  ernment  to  maintain  a  roadblock  in  the  "^8  health  care  expenses  of  $2,000.  Their 

tries  if  the  4-day  workweek  was  adopted,  way  of  progress.  modified  IRS  adjusted  gross  would  be 

These  opportunities  are  particularly  im-                                  $6,000;  that  is,  $9,000 — four  times  $750. 

portant  since  in  the  future  a  larger  and  By  Mr  BROCK-  ^^^^^  1=  Eligible  medical  expenses...  $2,000 

larger  part  of  our  national  product  wiU  g.  3670.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  ^^^  ^-   ^*  P'"*"*  (deductible)   of 

come  from   the  ^ryice   sector  of   the  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  re-        '"«'""'' ^ 

economy.  It  should  be  noted  that  12  of  f„nHnhi«.  innnm*.  fQv  ^,.o/iit  f,,^  ^»Hitoi                                                            

the  16  companies  in  this  special  BLS  sur-  exS^Le^aS  for^tl^er  dJoos^s^  1^^^     ^'"' f^  ^'''":2,?.-- ''"^ 

vev   con<;i(1prprt   thpir   rnmnrp<;<;pd    work-  fXPenses,    anO   lor   Other   purposes.    Re-  Line  4:  Tax  credit  or  refund  (co-pay 

IL^ZeTmlLS'^rrl^^^^        "^''^  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.             muUipiied  x  .85) [.."J.       935 

„           .          .       ,        ,     .              .  TOWARD    A   REALISTIC    HEALTH   CABS   PLAN                       r^l w     •                            .lj                   •              . 

Service  industries  which  directly  serve  ,-  01^/-.^^^  •»,  »,  ■  ^  i.  ,  ,  -  .  -^"^  obvious  question  anses,  how  will 
the  public  rely  more  on  people  than  ma-  ,J^^\  ,?"^^:  ^.^;  ^F^f  °^'^*'  ^?<^^i^;S  at  this  help  the  aged,  nonworking  poor  and 
chines  in  producing  their  product  and  ^"^  Plethora  of  bills  introduced  m  Con-  working  poor?  For  the  nonworking  poor 
can  gain  much  by  an  innovation  which  pess  this  session  and  the  distmguished  and  the  aged,  we  should  remember  that 
makes  more  efficient  use  of  labor.  The  ,.?;,  °t,  ^^?^i?^l  sponsors,  there  seems  such  payments  as  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  ^  f.v,  u-^^  .f,°^®  ^°^  national  dren,  welfare  payments,  food  stamps,  so- 
Business  Review  reports  how  the  10-hour  nealth  care  bill  will  be  passed  m  the  near  cial  security  payments,  disability  pay- 
day has  improved  efficiency  in  many  ^"^ure.  ,  ^..  ^  ments,  et  cetera,  are  not  subject  to  in- 
hospitals:  "  ^°'  '^^  "^^°  *°  establish  now  certain  come  tax  and  would  not  be  included  in 

Since  24-hour  staffing  is  a  basic  problem.  ?^°iJ?f  .!}'J^^  ^I"^  T'^'^j"  fjectives  to  be  the  IRS  adjusted  gross.  Therefore,  they 

some  hospitals  have  adopted  two  ten-hour  sought  in  the  final  product  of  our  efforts,  would  be  eligible  for  tax  credits  or  re- 

shifts  and  one  five-hour  evening  shift  with  First,  I  would  hope  that  the  debate  funds  immediately. 

employees  working  only  seven  out  of  every  would  be  conducted  within  the  context  What  about  the  working  poor?  If  we 

fourteen  days.  Recruitment  of  both  fuu-  and  of  our  existing  health  delivery  system,  take,  for  example,  a  family  of  foiir  with 

part-time    personnel    is    easier    with    thu  In  so  many  words,  it  should  recognize  an  income  of  $4,000,  their  modified  IRS 

schedule.  the  enormous  strength.?  we  have  in  the  adjusted  gross  would  be  only  $1  000   So 

The  Review  also  reported:  r resent  system,  using  those  strengths  to  after   a   deductible   of   only    $150,   thev 

The  four-dav  week  is  .  .  .  proving  useful  attack  areas  of  inadequacy.  Such  exist-  would  be  eligible  for  tax  credits  and/o'.- 

In  those  areas"  where  competition  is  forcing  "^S   strengths   as   voluntarism,   doctor-  refunds  to  pay  their  bills, 

business  to  remain  open  longer.  This  Is  par-  patient   relationship,   individual   choice.  In  short,  for  the  poor,  working  poor 

tlculariy  true  among  large  retail  outlets  and  pubhc-private  competition,   private  in-  and  aged,  this  would  be  a  comprehensive 

Increasingly  the  case  In  banking.  The  four-  surance  efficiencies,  and  a  host  of  others  plan 

fheVoptra«ons  "'^  "'"""'  '"""'""'  ''"'^'"^"  ^'^  ^''t^  ^Pj"^  \^e^^^^^  as  essential  to  a  Now  what  about  the  vast  majority  o: 

operauons.  ^^^^^  ^^^^■^^■^  deUvery  system.  Americans  who  fall  into  the  middle-in- 

The  Engineering  News  Record  reported  Second,  I  hope  that  any  bill  would  be:  come  group — the  people  who  are  usually 

that  at  least  24  architectural  or  engi-  ^^imple    enough    to   understand;    cheap  the  victims  of  the  worst  tax  discrimina- 

neering  firms  "now  operate  on  a  modified  enough   to   afford;    efficient   enough   to  tion?   The  thing  most  families  fear  is 

weekly  schedule  aimed  at  cutting  absen-  avoid  new  regulations  and  bureaucracy,  extended  illness,  or  other  major  medical 

teeism,  increasing  job  productivity  and  and  broad  and  effective  enough  to  satisfy  costs   which   might    wipe   out   savings 

providing  longer  weekends."  The  Record  o"i'  nee  "s  and  solve  Hie  proble:.i.  cause  the  loss  of  their  home,  or  eliminate 

reports  that  Louis  C.  Ripa,  chairman  I  feel  that  the  Medical  Expense  Tax  earnings  capability.  This  bill  limits  sucli 

of  Porter  &  Ripa  Associates  of  Morris-  Credit    Act — METCA — which    I    intro-  costs  to  only  15  percent  of  their  income 

town,  N.J.,  as  being  verj'  pleased  with  duce  today,  presents  a  concept  that  meets  After  that  the  credit  "insurance"  will 

the  4-day  week.  Mr.  Ripa  says:  these  objectives.  V/ithin  the  framework  pick  up  85  percent  of  all  costs  Thus  we 

Our  rate  of  production  Is  up,  on  some  of  an  already  existing  universal  adminis-  have    realistic    catastrophic    protectioi 

projects  by  ten  percent.  Sick  le.ive  Is  down,  trative   system,    the   Internal    Revenue  against  health  care  costs  tha*  could  sub 

TZfove^.   ^°^   ^'"^    ^'^'"'^   attracted   i,ew  Service,     and     an     existing     financing  st-^ntially  alter  their  way  of  life-or  ruin 

employees.  method,  the  tax  credit  system,  we  can  them. 

The    4-day    week   can   also   help   us  realistically  meet  the  need  of  the  Amer-  This  then,  very  briefly  begins  to  ex- 

tiu-ough  our  current  energy  problems.  **^J"  i^??^^  ^  °®  protected  against  un-  plain   my   plan,   one   that   bridges    th° 

The  institution  of  the  4-day  week  could  affordable    or    "catastrophic"    medical  "comprehensive-catastrophic"   gap,   one 

result  in  substantial  savings  in  fuel  with  costs.  t^at  is  simple,  equitable  and  easily  un- 

respect  to  commuting,  heating  and  sup-  However,  to  define  catastrophic  by  us-  derstood,   without   a   new   Governmen 

plying  power  to  buildings.  The  Maryland  i"8  a  "percentage  of  income,"  a  realistic  program,  without  a  new  bure:.ucracy  ano 

State  Legislature  has  already  approved  percentage  of  income,  we  can  actually  without  additional  regulation  and  ccn- 

an  executive  order  issued  by  the  Gover-  bridge  the  gap  between  "catastrophic  trol    of    the    existing    health    delivei-j- 

nor  which  allows  employers  to  adopt  a  ^"^'^  comprehensive"   care   that   makes  system. 

4-day  week  of  10  hours  a  day  as  a  way  other  plans  so  complex.  i  ^^  „ot  pretend  that  this  is  the  "per- 

of  conserving  energy.  As  one  columnist  I  am  proposing  that  by  adding  only  feet"  bill,  and  therefore  I  submit  it  as  a 

observed:  four  lines  to  the  present  IRS  form  that  "concept"  that  I  hope  will  get  a  full  air- 

in  terms  of  conserving  energy,  there  Is  not  ^®  ^^^  solve  our  most  difficult  health  ing  in  the  spirit  of  traditional   dialectic 

much  doubt  about  the  Impact  of  a  20  percent  care  problem — how  to  protect  American  debate.  I  do  think,  however,  that  the 

reduction  in  the  fuel  Americans  now  expend  families  against  medical  costs  which  are  Medical  Expense  Tax  Credit  Act'  with 

in  getting  to  work,  especially  if  coupled  with  catastrophic  to  them  without  excessive  just  one  concept  and  just  four  lines  on 

Sunday  driving  restrictions.  taxation  or  regulation.  the  IRS  form,  can  go  f urtherttWany 
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bill  I  have  yet  seen  to  solve  our  real 
national  insurance  problem.  I  short,  I 
feel  that  METCA  is  a  major  conceptual 
step  "toward  a  realistic  health  care 
plan." 

RIi-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
toUows : 

S.  3670 
Be  it  enacted  l>ii  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medical  Expense  Tax 
Credit  Act". 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide  a 
system  oX  protection  against  the  costs  of 
catastrophic  illness  which  is  easy  to  use  and 
simple  to  administer  by  providing  for  a  re- 
fundable tax  credit  for  excessive  medical  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  Individuals,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  study  as  to  whether  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  of  medical  assistance  and 
health  care  should  be  changed  in  any  respect. 
Sec.  2.  Tax  CREorr  fob  Medical  Expenses 

(ft)  Allowance  of  Credit. — Subpart  A  of 
part  IV  oi"  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  X954  (relating  to 
credits  against  tax)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  42  as  43,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  41  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  42.  Medical  Expenses 

"(a)  In  General.— There  is  allowed  to  an 
indlvldxial  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  an  amount  equal  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  amount  by  which  the  medical 
expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  him  during  the 
taxable  year  exceed  15  percent  of  his  modified 
adjusted  gross  income. 

"(b)  Definitions.— For  purpo.ses  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Medical  expenses.— The  term  'medical 
expenses'  means  amounts  paid  or  Incurred 
by  the  taxpayer  for  medical  care  expenses  for 
himself  or  for  a  dependent  (as  defined  in 
section  152). 

"(2)    Medical    care   expenses.— The    term 
■medical  care  expenses'  means — 
"(A)  expenses  Incurred  for — 
"(1)  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation,  treat-  ' 
ment,   or   prevention  of  disease,  or  for   the 
purpose  of  affection  any  structure  or  func- 
tion of  the  body;  and 

"  ( it )  medicine  and  drugs"  and 
"(B)  one-half  of  the  amounts  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  for  insurance  which  con- 
stitutes medical  care  for  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse,  and  dependents. 

"(3)  Modified  adjusted  gross  income. — 
The  term  'modified  adjusted  gross  Income' 
means  adjusted  gross  Income,  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  deductions  for  personal  ex- 
emptions provided  In  section  151,  and  In- 
crea.sed  by — 

"(A)  the  deduction  allowed  by  section  2102 
(relating  to  capital  gains) ,  and 

"(B)  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received 
during  the  taxable  year  which  are  excluded 
from  gross  income  under  section  103  (relat- 
ing to  interest  on  certain  governmental  ob- 
ligations) . 

"(4)  Insurance. — The  term  'Insurance 
which  constitutes  medical  care'  means  in- 
surance (including  amounts  paid  as  pre- 
miums under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  relating  to  supplemen- 
tary medical  Insurance  for  the  aged)  cover- 
ing medical  care  described  In  paragraph  (2) 
(A).  In  the  case  of  an  Insurance  contract 
under  which  amounts  are  payable  for  other 
than  medical  care  referred  to  in  such  para- 
graph— 
"(A)   no  amount  shall  be  treated  as  paid 
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for  Insurance  unless  the  charge 
surance  is  either  separately  statep 
tract,  or  furnished  to  the  p  " 
the  Insurance  company  in  a 
ment, 

"(B)  the  amou-it  taken  into 
amount  paid  for  such 
exceed  such  charge,  and 

"(C)   no  amount  shall  be 
for  such  insurance  If  the 
ia  the  contract   (or  furnished 
holder  by  the  insurance  comp 
arate  statement)  as  the  charge 
surance  is  unreasonabl;-  large 
the  total  charge  under  the 
Subject  to  the  limitations  of 
premiums  paid  during  the  tc 
taxpayer  before  he  attains  the 
insurance  covering  medical  car 
payer,  his  spouse,  or  depem" 
taxpayer  attains  the  age  of  65 
as  expenses  paid  during  the 
Insurance  which  constitutes 
premiums  for  such  insurance 
a  level  payment  ba-sis)    imdet 
for  a  period  of  10  years  or  r 
year  in  which  the  taxpayer 
of  65  (but  in  no  case  for  a  per 
5  vears).". 

"(c)  Election  to  Apply  Credt ; 
Year. — 

"(1)    In    General. — '. 
provisions  of  subsection  (a), 
of  the  taxpayer,  medical  expe 
curred  hi  a  taxable  year  may 
credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
for  the  preceding  taxable  year 
"  ( 2 )     Limitation  . — The    an 
credit  claimed  under  paragrai  h 
taxable  year  preceding  the 
which   the   medical  expenses 
incurred  may  not  exceed  the 
credit — 

"(A)   allowable  for  the 
year,  or 

"(B)    allowable   for   the 
which  the  medical  expenses 
curred. 

"(d)  Regulations. — The 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
of  this  section.". 

(b)  Refund  OF  Excess  Credit 

(1)  Section  6401(b)  of  the 
enue  Code  of  1964  (relatln 
credits)  is  amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  after  "i 
following:",  42   (relating  to 
ses) ,";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "sections 

(2)  Section  7201(a)(4)   of 
la  ting  to  assessment 
by— 

(A)  Inserting  "or  42"  after 
the  caption  of  such  section 

(B)  striking  out  "oil)," 
lieu  thereof  "oil)  or  section 
medical  expenses) ,". 

(c)  Taxpayeb  Must  File 
Credtt. — Section  6012(a)  of 
ing  to  persons  required  to 
Income)   is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at 
graph  (4) , 

(2)  Inserting  "and"  after 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5) 

(3)  Inserting  after  j 
lowing  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  Every  individual 
the  age  of  18  years  and  who 
allowed  by  section  42;". 

(d)  Clerical   Amendment, 
sections   for  such   subpart 
striking  out  the  last  item 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 
"Sec.  42.  Medical  Expenses. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayment  of  Tax 
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By  Mr.  BAKER  (for 
Ml'.  Brock  and  Mr.  Ja 
S.  3672.  A  bill  to  amend  titl 
the    United  States  Code  to  remove 
the  election    tjon  date  for  a  limited  copyrig^it 
3  paid  or  In-     recordings,  to  increase  the 
^.'^!f).h«^»r    alties  for  piracy  and  cou — .. 
'  ^^^^  Chapter    ^^^^^  recordings,  and  for  othe  r 

of    the     Referred  to  the  Committee 
(1)   for  the     ciary. 

year  in  tape  and  record  pieac'  ' 

were  paid  or         Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President , 
mount  of  the     colleagues.  Senator  Brock 
Javits,  and  I  introduce  a  bill 
create  continuing  copyright 
year  in     for  sound  recordings  released] 
paid  or  In-     uary  1,  1975,  and  which  woOld 
the  criminal  penalties  for 
or  his     and  counterfeiting  of  sound 
regulations  as        This  legislation  is  essential 
the  provisions     Q^^^g  ^^^  joj.  ^n,  piracy  of 
_  ings  and  tapes.  Record  piracy 

Internal  Rev-     nationwide  economic  crime 
to  excessive     mated  that  about  $200 

sound  recordings  are  sold 
oil)"  the     These  pirates  pay  nothing  to 
1  aedicai  expen-     gong  writers,  and  musicians 
the  hit  records,  nor  to  the 
4^'  2^'r-^«  f™      panies  who  produce  the 
|uch  code  (re-     ^^.^  Furthermore,  record  pi; 

cate  only  the  most  successful 
'section  39"  in     thus  depriving  the  record 
essential  revenues  in  this 
inserting  in     business. 
12  (relating  to        m  1971,  the  Senate  passe( 
creating  a  copyright  of  soun(  [ 
cJe  a^u     to  stop  record  and  tape  pir 
returns  of     &'«  report  on  the  bill  said  in 
.  .  .  the  attention  of  the 
end  of  para-     directed  to  the  widespread 
production  of  phonograph  : 
the   semicolon     WhUe  it  is  difficult  to  establlfeh 
and  volume  or  dollar  value  of  curre  nt 

(5)  the  fol-     tlvity.  It  is  estimated  by  reliable 

that  the  anmial  volume  of  surh 
has  attained     1971]    is  In  excess  of  $100 
^alms  the  credit     been  estimated  that  legitlmati  i 
tape  sales  have  an  annual  valv  e 
The  table   of      mately  $300  million.  The  plratl  ng 
s   amended   by     and  tapes  is  not  only  deprlvipg 
inserting  in     manufacturers  of  substantial 
of  equal  Importance,  is  denyiife 
artists  and  musicians  of  royal 
trlbutlons  to  pension  and  welfare 
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Federal  and  State  governments  are  losing  tax 
revenues. 

The  Senate  sought  to  give  copyright 
protection  to  all  sound  recordings  issued 
after  passage  of  the  bill.  However,  the 
House  limited  the  copyright  protection  to 
records  released  prior  to  December  31, 
1974;  this  version  of  the  protection  was 
enacted  in  Public  Law  92-140.  It  was 
anticipated  that  copyright  protection  for 
soimd  recordings  issued  after  December 
31, 1974,  would  be  included  in  the  general 
copyright  revision  legislation  then  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

However,  at  this  time,  it  appears 
doubtful  that  general  copyright  revision 
will  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress this  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  im- 
der  the  determined  leadership  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  and  the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  out  S.  1361,  general  copyright 
revision,  which  includes  the  protections 
afforded  by  the  legislation  we  introduce 
today. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  copyright 
protection  for  sound  recordings  will  ex- 
pire on  December  31,  1974,  it  is  essential 
that  this  bill  be  enacted  to  protect  legiti- 
mate business  against  piracy  and  coun- 
terfeiting of  sound  recordings.  Without 
our  bill,  records  issued  after  January  1, 
1975,  could  be  fair  game  for  record 
pirates. 

Furthermore,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation is  essential  to  fulfill  our  interna- 
tional treaty  obligations  against  record 
piracy  which  were  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate only  last  year. 

An  additional  feature  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  provision  which  makes  record 
piracy  and  counterfeiting  a  felony.  Such 
felony  penalties  are  consistent  with  the 
provision  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  S.  1400,  the  Criminal  Code 
Reform  Act — 

To  upgrade  the  offense  of  Infringing  on  the 
copyright  in  sound  recordings  from  its  pres- 
ent status  as  a  misdemeanor  to  that  of  a 
Class  E  felony.  .  .  ." 

In  commenting  on  that  legislation,  the 
Department  of  Justice  noted  that — 

Its  proposal  reflects  the  seriousne.ss  with 
which  the  Department  sees  the  commission 
of  offenses  involving  the  infringement  of 
sound  recording  copyrights. 

The  record  of  the  last  few  years  indi- 
cates that,  despite  vigorous  enforcement 
actions  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
some  of  the  States,  record  piracy  cannot 
be  stamped  out  without  Federal  felony 
penalties. 

This  legislation  has  the  strong  support 
of  the  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  the  Country  Music  Association, 
tne  National  Association  of  Recording 
Merchandisers,  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Television  and  Radio  Artists. 

In  the  event  enactment  of  S.  1361  is 
not  possible  this  year,  we  urge  prompt 
action  on  this  legislation. 


By  Ml-.  ABOUREZK  ffor  himself, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
McGee,  and  Mr.  Hughes)  : 

S.  3674.  A  bill  to  provide  for  thorough 
health  and  sanitation  inspection  of  all 
livestock  products  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  ForestiT. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  over 
the  past  several  weeks  the  subject  of 
meat  imports  has  received  as  much  at- 
tention as  it  has  any  time  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  August  22,  1964  which 
established  a  system  of  meat  import 
quotas.  There  is  one  facet  of  meat  im- 
ports, however,  that  have  not  received 
nearly  enough  attention. 

That  question  is  the  adequacy  of  the 
sanitary  inspection  of  imported  meats.  As 
imported  meats  constitute  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  domestic  production,  the 
American  consumer  faces  a  greater  risk 
of  ensoimtering  unsanitary  meat. 
Domestically,  we  have  nearly  7,000  full 
time  Federal  inspectoi-s  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  nearly  1,100  plants  that  process  meat 
animals.  They  essentially  do  a  good  job 
and  we  have  a  reasonable  assurance  that 
100  percent  of  domestically  processed 
meat  is  inspected  at  .some  stage  of  the 
procedure. 

In  the  case  of  imports,  however,  the 
storj'  is  much  more  grim.  Again,  there 
are  nearly  1,100  foreign  plants  that  are 
licensed  to  sell  in  the  United  States. 
Technically,  sanitary  standards  of  these 
plants  are  supposed  to  equal  domestic 
standards. 

To  insure  this  we  rely  on  the  foreign 
countries  to  do  their  own  sanitation  in- 
spection. To  check  on  them  we  have 
a  pitifully  small,  approximately  15,  force 
of  veterinarians,  known  as  "foreign  re- 
view ofBcers."  The  plants  that  they  must 
visit  are  spread  all  over  the  world.  Much 
of  their  time  is  spent  in  traveling. 

When  they  do  inspect  a  plant,  about 
all  hey  can  do  is  check  out  the  general 
character  of  the  plant — the  architectiu*- 
al  and  engineering  features,  equipment 
and  procediu-al  arrangements,  a  quick 
look  at  the  holding  pens  for  the  ani- 
mals, and  an  even  more  quick  view  at  the 
finished  products.  In  short,  far  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  processed  meat  is  ever 
actually  inspected  by  these  "foreign 
review  officers." 

To  back  up  this  cursory  foreign  inspec- 
tion, we  have  another  force,  this  time 
the  equivsdent  of  about  75  full-time  in- 
spectors, who  spot  check  the  imported 
meat  at  the  point  of  entry  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  done  on  a  random  samphng 
basis  with  a  tiny  fraction  of  samples 
drawn  from  each  shipment.  The  sam- 
plir.j,  again,  amounts  to  less  tlian  1  per- 
cent of  all  meat  imported.  Further,  the 
standards  that  the  samples  must  meet 
allow  a  certain  number  of  minor,  major, 
and  critical  defects  to  get  by. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  this 
system  creates  9.  situation  where  foreign 


plants  and  imports  of  foreign  meats  ap- 
proach the  high  quality  of  sanitation 
inspection  that  we  have  domestically. 
The  random  sampling  process  results  in 
a  ridiculously  small  amount  of  imports 
ever  inspected  and  those  that  are  in- 
spected are  done  under  circumstancec 
that  are  tliemselves  rushed  and  not  con- 
ducive to  careful  work. 

I  am  sure  that  the  U.S.  inspectors  are 
trying  their  best.  It  is  just  that  we  are 
giving  them  a  huge  task  and  too  little 
tools  to  do  it  with.  And  as  imports  in- 
crease, that  task  becomes  even  larger. 

I  think  that  the  American  consiuner  is 
entitled  to  more  protection  than  he  is 
receiving.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  to  make  sure  that 
that  protection  is  available. 

The  actual  bill  itself  is  simple.  It  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  thorough  examina- 
tion and  inspection  of  all  livestock  prod- 
ucts imported  into  the  United  States.  It 
also  directs  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms to  levy  a  charge  on  imported  ani- 
mal products  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  in- 
spection system  that  is  set  up. 

This  is  a  bill  that  should  be  of  concern 
to  all  Americans — whether  producer  or 
consumer.  At  a  time  when  we  are  seeing 
more  and  more  imports  coming  into  this 
coimtry,  we  had  better  do  all  that  we  can 
to  assure  adequate  inspection  of  those 
imports. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  him-elf 
and  Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.  3676.  A  bill  to  amend  section  174  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in  - 
su'-e  its  uniform  application  to  business 
products.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Javits)  and  I  submitted  amendment  No. 
1478  to  H.R.  14832.  That  amendment 
concerns  the  tax  treatment  of  certai;i 
typec  of  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures inciUTed  in  the  publishing  in- 
dustry. 

The  bill  we  offer  today  is  identical  to 
amendment  No.  1478.  The  description 
contained  in  the  floor  statement  I  made 
upon  submission  of  the  amendment  yes- 
terday— pages  19571-73  of  the  Record — 
applies  equally  to  the  bill  we  introduce 
today. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  3677.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  allocate  scarce 
supplies  of  natural  gas.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  allocate  natural  gas  supplies 
in  order  to  deal  with  existing  and  im- 
minent shortages  which  may  have  signif- 
icant adverse  impacts  on  the  American 
economy  and  society. 

Natural  gtis,  which  is  our  cleanest  fuel, 
has  become  increasingly  scarce  in  the 
past  few  years.  Recently,  the  chairman 
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of  the  Federal  Power  Commission— 
PPC— testified  that  natural  gas  shortages 
would  not  improve  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture; indeed,  he  predicted  a  deepening  of 
the  present  natiu-al  gas  shortage. 

I'he  FPC  has  attempted  to  deal  with 
this  problem  by  raising  the  price  of  in- 
terstate natural  gas  and  by  instituting 
a  curtailment  policy.  While  these  meas- 
ures have  helped,  they  will  not  resolve 
many  of  the  problems  which  will  result 
from  future  shortages.  In  short,  the  FPC 
has  indicated  it  has  done  all  it  can  under 
its  existing  legislative  authority.  Addi- 
tional powers  are  needed  now  to  avert 
significant  disniptions  next  winter  and 
summer. 

Unless  prompt  action  is  taken  at  the 
Federal  level,  shortages  of  natural  gas 
will  severely  disrupt  productivity  and 
employment  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. The  impacts  could  reach  or  possibly 
exceed  those  suffered  during  the  Arab 
oil  embargo.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  aimed  at  equipping  the 
FPC  with  the  necessary  authority  to  ease 
the  economic  impact  of  shortages  and 
provide  for  the  equitable  distribution  of 
scarce  supplies. 

This  measure  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  when  it  de- 
temiines  natm-al  gas  to  be  in  such  short 
supply  that  the  public  health,  safety  or 
welfare  is  threatened,  to  promulgate 
regulations  providing  for  the  mandatory 
allocation  of  natural  gas.  The  bill  sets 
forth  several  goals  and  objectives  the 
mandatory  allocation  program  should 
work  toward;  these  include:  protection 
of  public  health,  safety,  welfare,  and  the 
national  defense;  maintenance  of  public 
services  and  agricultural  operations; 
minimization  of  economic  distortions  or 
interference;  and  the  protection  of  jobs. 
The  bill  would  insure  that  any  manda- 
tory allocation  program  for  natural  gas 
is  based  on  an  administratively  reason- 
able base  period. 

The  program  could  thus  avert  one  of 
the  problems  now  being  encountered  by 
the  mandatoi-y  allocation  program  for 
petroleum.  In  addition,  the  bill  clearly 
stipulates  that  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  must  be  structured  so  as 
to  result  in  the  equitable  distribution  of 
natural  gas  among  all  regions  and  States 
and  sectors  of  the  economy.  This  would 
spread  the  impact  of  natural  gas  short- 
ages across  the  Nation  and  not  concen- 
trate it  in  a  few  regions  or  States. 

While  the  bill  does  not  require  the  FPC 
to  institute  an  allocation  plan,  it  does 
include  a  provision  to  insure  they  will 
closely  monitor  shortages.  One  section 
would  require  the  FPC  to  submit  a  de- 
tailed report  to  the  Congress  every  6 
months  on  why  a  mandatory  allocation 
program  is  not  necessary. 

Finally,  the  bill  recognizes  the  short- 
term  nature  of  the  present  supply  crisis 
by  terminating  authority  for  the  FPC  to 
institute  a  mandatory  allocation  program 
on  July  1,1978. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo was  imposed,  the  United  States 
found  Itself  ill-prepared  to  cope  with 
many  of  the  problems  that  resulted.  The 
impact  of  the  embargo  was  nearly  dis- 


astrous for  the  American  p*  ople.  Fortu- 
nately, we  now  have  sufiQc  ent  time  to 
prepare  oui-selves  for  an  upo  )ming  natu- 
ral gas  shortage.  We  can  a  rert  another 
crisis  if  positive  action  is  ts  ken  now. 

The  chairman  of  the  FP  :,  Mr.  John 
Nassikas,  recently  testified  t  lat  he  could 
see  no  end  to  natural  gas  shortages  in 
the  immediate  future;  indesd,  he  saw  a 
deepening  of  the  present  natural  gas 
shortage.  He  stated: 

The  increased  demand  for  (natural  gas) 
and  the  lead  times  required  t<  augment  de- 
pleted supply  levels,  Indicate  1  tiat  the  natu- 
ral gas  shortage  will  deepen  to  even  more 
severe  crisis  proportions  in  th(    next  5  years. 

The  current  natural  gas  shortage  has 
been  most  clearly  demonsti  ated  in  cur- 
tailments of  service  by  pipe  ine  compan- 
ies and  distributors  to  the  r  customers. 
Based  on  curtailment  repo:  ts  filed  with 
the  FPC,  interstate  pipelii  e  companies 
anticipate  curtailments  wi  I  be  55  per- 
cent greater  in  the  perio<  April,  1974 
through  March,  1975  than  they  were  in 
tlie  comparable  1973-74  pe-iod.  Curtail- 
ments will  be  equivalent  to  nearly  10 
percent  of  total  demand  rei  luirements  of 
the  reporting  companies. 

(Exhibit  1  presents  a  mon  i  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  curtailment  lev<  Is.) 

It  is  important  to  note  tl  at  these  cur- 
tailments will  manifest  t  lemselves  in 
varying  degrees  in  various  egions  of  the 
country  depending  upon  th  e  supply  pos- 
ture of  specific  pipeline  com  janies.  Antic- 
ipated curtailments  for  im  lividual  pipe- 
line companies  range  from  less  than  1 
percent  to  over  40  percent  of  total  firm 
requirements.  For  instanci  ,  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.  anticipates  ci  irtailments  of 
almost  41  percent,  while  Trunkline  Gas 
Co.  and  Arkansas  Louisian  a  Gas  Co.  ex- 
pect to  curtail  approxima  ely  one-third 
of  their  firm  requirement .  The  regions 
that  will  experience  major  gas  curtail- 
ments during  the  coming  year  include 
Appalachia,  the  Great  Lai  es.  New  Eng- 
land, the  Middle  Atlantic  £  tates,  and  the 
Southeast. 

The  impact  these  short  iges  will  have 
is  vividly  demonstrated  )y  Delaware's 
problem.  The  Transcontin  mtal  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Corp.,  which  services  the  First 
State,  anticipates  that  cui  tailments  will 
vary  between  23  and  33  p€  i-cent  over  the 
next  year  (exhibit  2).  Th  s  curtailment 
could  have  a  profound  ecc  nomic  impact. 
Delmarva  Power  &  Lighl  Co.,  for  ex- 
ample, reports  it  will  have  to  curtail 
power  to  industrial  custon  lers  with  total 
employment  of  13,745  peop  le,  with  an  an- 
nual payroll  in  excess  o  $155  million 
f exhibit  3) .  If  Delmarva  m  ust  go  through 
with  these  cutbacks,  Deliware  faces  a 
truly  crisis  situation. 

Mr.  President,  problei  is  similar  to 
those  in  Delaware  will  slortly  begin  to 
affect  individuals  and  indu  itries  through- 
out the  East,  Midwest,  a:  id  the  South- 
east. The  potential  ecoiomic  impact 
could  be  profound,  and  w  :  cannot  allow 
such  disruptions  to  furt  ler  cripple  an 
already  troubled  economy 

The  solution  to  this  pr  )blem  must  be 
viewed  from  two  perspect  ves — the  short 
and  long  term.  Over  thellong  term,  we 
must  begin  to  institute   policies  which 
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will  encourage  the  discovery 
opment  of  greater  natural  gai  reserves. 
There  are  several  important  measures 
now  before  various  committees  of  the 
Congress  which  will  work  toward  this 
end,  but  no  specific  recomn  lendations 
have  emerged.  It  is  imperativ;  that  the 
responsible  congressional  c  ommittees 
remove  the  roadblocks  to  this  legislation 
and  provide  the  tools  that  are  necessary 
to  increase  the  supply  of  natur  il  gas. 

Unfortunately,  it  will  tal:e  several 
years  for  these  measures  t)  aid  our 
dwindling  natural  gas  supplies.  There- 
fore, we  must  develop  short-term  poli- 
cies to  deal  with  increased  j  shortages. 
This  will  not  be  easy,  however. 

The  Federal  Power  Cor 
implemented  a  general  pollcj 
requiring  each  interstate  pip 
cany  to  have  a  curtailmenii 
proved.  While  this  is  an  encoi 
helpful  step,  it  is  too  little,  tc 
cui'tailment  priorities  order 
ment  of  policy,"  not  a  rule, 
ties  are  not  enforceable  on  ar 
were  issued  to  provide  guidande. 

The  Federal  Power  Commi^ion  simply 
does  not  have  adequate  legislative  au- 
thority to  deal  with  shortages!.  It  cannot, 
for  example,  require  one  pipeline  with 
excess  gas  to  sell  to  another  pipeline  with 
a  shortage.  It  cannot  require  physical  in- 
terconnection of  pipelines  m  order  to 
facilitate  improved  supplies.  And,  it  can- 
not allocate  scarce  supplies  of  Inatui'al  gas 
among  customers  so  that  the  impact  of 
shortages  is  lessened.  I 

Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectl*^  clear  that 
additional  legislative  authority  is  needed 
now  to  enable  the  Federal  power  Com- 
mission to  deal  with  present]  and  immi- 
nent natural  gas  shortages, 
lief  that  the  only  practical 
able  is  to  authorize  the 
natural  gas  supplies  so  that ; 
not  unfairly  affect  one  region ) 
try  or  one  sector  of  the  eco 
unfortunately,  the  only  step  ' 
to  avert  a  potentially  disastrous  situa- 
tion. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  thatjthe  institu- 
tion of  a  mandatoi-y  allocation  program 
is  a  drastic  measure.  However,  when  com- 
pared with  the  impact  of  m45sive  short- 
ages, allocation  authority 
logical  alternative  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  is  not  an  end,  it  is  only 
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building,  will  reach  drastic 
year.  It  is  essential  that  we 
act  legislation  to  provide 
solutions,  but  we  should  als)  pass  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  long-term  supply 
picture.  I  welcome  the  challenge  this 
problem  presents  and  I  lool:  forward  to 
worlung  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  the 
text  of  my  bill  available  to  J  lenators  and 
other  interested  parties,  I  as  t  imanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text,  a  nd  other  ex- 
hibits referred  to  be  printeq  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  J  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  qe  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  3677 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Emergency  Nat- 
ural Gas  Allocation  Act  of  1974". 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that — 

(1)  shortages  of  natural  gas  have  devel- 
oped because  domestic  supplies  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  present  and  anticipated  na- 
tional needs; 

(2)  shortages  have  created  or  will  create 
severe  economic  dislocations  and  hardships, 
including  loss  of  jobs,  closing  of  factories 
and  businesses,  reduction  of  agricultural 
production,  and  curtailment  of  vital  public 
services; 

(3)  shortages  have  jeopardized  the  normal 
flow  of  commerce  and  constitute  a  supply 
crisis  which  is  a  threat  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  and  can  be  averted  or 
minimized  most  efficiently  and  effectively 
through  prompt  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and 

(4)  shortages  have  created  an  unreason- 
able burden  on  certain  areas  of  the  country 
and  on  certain  sectors  of  the  economy,  and 
legislation  is  needed  to  provide  an  equitable 
solution  for  these  shortages. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  author- 
ize the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  allo- 
cate natural  gas  to  deal  with  existing  and 
imminent  shortages  and  dislocations  in  the 
national  distribution  system  which  Jeopard- 
ize the  public  health,  safety  or  welfare.  The 
authority  granted  under  this  Act  shall  be 
exercised  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the 
adverse  impacts  of  shortages  or  dislocations 
on  the  American  people  and  the  domestic 
economy. 

ALLOCATION  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  determines  that  supplies  of 
natural  gas  are  in  such  short  supply  that 
they  pose  a  threat  to  the  public  health, 
safety  or  welfare,  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  promulgate  regulations  providing  for 
the  mandatory  allocation  of  natural  gas  in 
amounts  specified  in  (or  determined  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by)  such  regulations. 

(b)(1)  The  regulations  authorized  under 
subsection  (a),  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, shall  provide  for — 

(A)  protection  of  public  health,  safety  and 
welfare,  and  the  national  defense; 

(B)  maintenance  of  all  public  services; 

(C)  maintenance  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions; 

(D)  minimization  of  economic  distortion, 
protection  of  Jobs,  and  elimination  of  inflex- 
ibility and  unnecessary  interference  with 
economic  marltet  mechanisms. 

(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
and  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  the  mandatory  allocation  program 
established  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  (A) 
based  on  a  reasonable  base  period,  and  (B) 
structured  so  as  to  result  in  the  equitable 
distribution  of  natural  gas  among  all  regions. 
States,  and  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
sectors  of  the  economy  so  as  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  natural  gas  shortages. 

(3)  The  Commission  may,  by  order,  require 
such  adjustments  in  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  established  under  subsection 
(a)  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  paragraph  (1)  or  to 
prevent  any  person  from  taking  any  action 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  such  ob- 
jectives. 

(4)  The  authority  to  promulgate  the  regu- 
lations under  subsection  (a),  and  to  enforce 
such  regulations  and  any  such  order,  expires 
at  midnight  July  1,  1978,  but  such  expira- 


tion shall  not  affect  any  action  or  pending 
proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  not  finally 
determined  on  such  date,  nor  any  action  or 
proceeding  based  upon  any  act  committed 
prior  to  such  time  of  expiration. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  ALLOCATION  PLANS 

Sec.  4.  The  mandatory  allocation  regula- 
tions authorized  under  section  .3(a)  shall 
take  effect  after  thirty  calendar  days  fol- 
lowing promulgation  by  the  Commission. 

APPLICATION 

Sec.  S.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  natural  gas  produced  or  trans- 
ported in  the  United  States  over  which  the 
Commission  has  Jurisdiction  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

REPORT 

Sec.  6.  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  promulgate  a  manda- 
tory allocation  program  under  section  3(a), 
the  Commission  shall  submit  a  detailed  re- 
port to  the  Congress  not  later  than  six 
months  aft«r  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  at  the  end  of  each  six-month  inter- 
val thereafter  ending  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  authority  in  section  3(b)(4)  with 
respect  to  the  reasons  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  is  not  needed. 

Exhibit  1 

FPC  Releases  Staff  Report  on  Interstate 

Nattral  Gas  Pipeline  Curtailments 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  today  re- 
leased a  staff  report  which  indicates  that 
natural  gas  supply  deficiencies  for  the  major 
interstate  natural  gas  pipeline  companies  for 
the  April  1974  through  March  1975  period 
will  be  nearly  55  percent  higher  than  ^hey 
were  a  year  earlier. 

The  report,  by  the  FPC's  Bureau  of  NaV- 
\iral  Gas,  ba^ed  on  responses  to  the  Commis- 
sion's Form  16,  shows  that  actual  or  pro- 
jected curtailments  were  reported  by  17  <jut 
of  42  major  interstate  pipeline  companies. 
Net  curtailments  totaled  1,191.132.000.000 
cubic  feet  for  the  year  April  1973  through 
March  1974.  Net  supply  deficiencies  total- 
ing 1.845,770,000,000  cubic  feet  are  projected 
for  the  year  April  1974  through  March  1975. 

Thus  supply  deficiencies  for  the  year  end- 
ing in  March  of  1975  are  expected  to  exceed 
the  preceding  year's  curtailments  by  654.638,- 
000.000  cubic  feet. 

The  complete  text  of  the  staff  report  ac- 
companies this  news  release. 

Requirements  and  Curtailments  of  Major 
Interstate  Pipeline  Companies  Based  on 
Form  16  Reports 

Memorandum  to:   The  Commission   (for  In- 
formation) . 

June  7,  1974. 
From:  Bureau  of  Natural  Gas. 
Subject:  FPC  Form  No.  16  Report  of  Gas 
Supply  and  Requirements,  April  30,  1974 
Filing,  docket  No.  R-472. 
On  August  24,  1973,  the  Commission  issued 
Order  No.  489  in  Docket  No.  R-472  establish- 
ing Form  No.  16,  Report  of  Gas  Supply 
and  Requirements.  The  report  Is  to  be  filed 
twice  each  year  on  AprU  30,  and  September 
30  by  pipeline  companies  making  sales  of 
natural  gas  for  resale  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  April  30  filings  will  present  supply 
and  requirements  data  on  a  monthly  basis 
for  the  past  year,  AprU  through  March,  and 
projected  data  for  the  following  one  year 
period,  April  through  March.  The  September 
30  filings  will  present  actual  data  for  the 
past  year,  September  through  August,  and 
projected  data  for  the  following  year,  Sep- 
tember through  August. 

This  report  summarizes  the  data  in  the 
second  Form  16  filings,  which  were  due  on 
April  30,  1974,  filed  by  41  major  pipelines 
(Class  A  and  B)    and  one  smaU  pipeline 


company.  Western  Gas  Interstate  Company 
( Class  C).» 

To  dat«  42  pipeline  companies  have  filed 
Form  16  reports  as  compared  to  37  pipeline 
companies  who  filed  in  September  30,  1973. 

Based  on  the  filings  made  by  the  42  pipe- 
lines, this  report  provides  requirements  and 
curtailment  data  for  the  period  April  1973 
through  March  1974,  and  projected  require- 
ments and  stipply  deficiency  data  for  the  pe- 
riod AprU  1974  through  March  1975.  It  is 
noted  that  requirements  less  curtaUments 
constitute  the  available  supply. 

curtailment  of  firm  requirements 

Schedule  I,  attached,  shows  the  actual  firm 
requirements  and  percent  of  such  require- 
ments curtailed  for  the  year  AprU  1973 
through  March  1974  for  each  of  the  42  com- 
panies listed  in  the  schedule.  For  compari- 
son, their  projected  firm  requirements,  pro- 
jected supply  deficiency,  and  percent  deficien- 
cy for  the  following  year  (AprU  1974-March 
1975)  are  also  shown.  After  elimination  of 
the  curtailments  of  reporting  pipelines  to 
other  reporting  pipelines,  a  net  actual  total 
curtailment  of  1,191,132,000  Mcf  of  firm 
requirenients    is   shown    for    the   year   April 

1973  through  March  1974.  For  the  following 
year,  net  supply  deficiencies  totalling  1,845.- 
770,000  Mcf  were  projected.  Thus,  the  antic- 
ipated supply  deficiencies  for  AprU  1974 
through  March  1975  exceed  the  curtaUments 
fcr  the  preceding  year  by  654,638,000  Mcf  or 
54.96'';  .  Curtailments,  actual  and  projected, 
were  reported  by  17  of  the  42  companies.  The 
lurgest  actual  curtailment  (506.682,000  Mcf 
or  32.36';  of  its  firm  requirements)  was  re- 
ported by  United  Gas  Pijje  Line  Company. 
This  company  expects  stUl  larger  curtail- 
ment (40.95''; )   during  the  next  year. 

Schedule  II  shows  the  requirements  and 
curtailment  information  for  the  heating  sea- 
sons, November  1973  through  March  1974, 
and  projections  for  November  1974  through 
March  1975.  Anticipated  net  supply  de- 
ficiencies for  November  1974  through  March 
1975  total  768.012,000  Mcf.  Actual  net  cur- 
tailments for  the  preceding  heating  season 
1973-1974  were  424.520,000  Mcf.  The  projected 
Increase  In  net  curtailments  from  1973-1974 
to  1974-1975  is  343.492,000  Mcf  or  80.91^,. 
Here,  also,  the  largest  curtailments  and 
anticipated  supply  deficiencies  were  reported 
by  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Company. 

Schedule  III  shows  peak  day  firm  require- 
ments and  curtaUments  and  projected  supply 
deficiencies.  As  with  the  annual  and  heat- 
ing season  data,  it  shows  anticipated  defi- 
ciencies increasing  during  the  November 
1974-March  1975  seasons  from  those  encoun- 
tered during  the  preceding  beating  season.  It 
also  shows  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Company 
having  the  largest  acttial  peak  dav  curtaU- 
ment  for  1973-1974  (1,284,000  Mcf.  about 
25'y  of  its  firm  requirement)  and  projected 
peak  day  deficiency  for  1974-1975  (1.988,000 
Mcf.  about  36";  of  its  firm  requirement) . 
curtailment   of    interruptible    sales 

Schedule  IV  shows  data  on  interruptible 
sales  as  reported  by  twenty  pipelines.  Four- 
teen companies  reported  that  interruptible 
curtailments  -  were  made  for  the  period  April 
1973-March  1974  and  are  anticipated  for 
AprU  1974-March  1975.  The  twenty  pipelines 
had  total  curtailments  of  37.36';^  of  their  in- 
terruptible load  for  the  year  ended  March 

1974  and  anticipated  Increases  to  47.85 Ti 
for  the  following  year.  For  the  heating  sea- 
sons, the  curtaUment  of  Interruptible  sales 


1  In  addition,  24  companies  were  exempted 
from  filing  Form  16  by  Commission  Orders 
Issued  November  7,  1973,  February  20,  1974, 
and  April  15.  1974. 

-Form  16  requires  reporting  of  ctirtaUment 
of  Interruptible  sales  "based  on  reduction  In 
norma]  deliveries  to  the  attacked  interrupt- 
ible load  of  the  reporting  pipllnes." 
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WAS  46.02%  lor  November  1973  through 
March  1974  and  59.74%  anticipated  for  the 
following  season,  November  1974  through 
March  1975. 

Schedule  V  shows  the  comparison  of  pro- 
jected and  actual  curtailments  for  firm  re- 
quirements, supply   deficiency   and   percent 


deficiency  for  the  heating 
day — heating     season     of 
through  March  1974.  The 
ply  deficiency  for  the 
583.882,000  Mcf,  but  the 
deficiency  was  424.520,000 
firm  requirements. 


seAson  and  peak 

N  )vember     1973 

proj  jcted  net  sup- 

heatli  g   season   was 

actual  net  supply 

or  6.85':,    of 


M<f 


COMPARISON  Of  ACTUAL  FIRM  REQUIREMENTS  AND  FIRM  CURTAILMENTS  F0«  YEAR  1973  THR(  UGH  MARCH  IS74  WITH  PROJECTIONS  FOR  YEAR  1974  THROUGH  H 


Actual  total  tor  rear  April  1973  March  1974 


Firm  require- 
ments (Mcf) 


Alabama-Twnessee  NaturtI  Gas  Co - - i|i5i2'nnn 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmisston  Co Uc'o«'nnn 

Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co «?'??Knnn 

Cities  Service  Gas  Co ----  ^■Uj'SSS 

Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Co ,  ^•JiJ'S^n 

Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Corp.' 'iSnKQi'nnn 

Consolidated  Gas  Supply  Corp.! - - q«  ««  nrn 

East  Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co - -  n  i«  XJin 

Eastern  Shore  Natural  Gas  Co -  ,  pJ,ii?,XZ 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.'..  - -  '■^Si'SnoOD 

Florida  Gas  Transmission  Co..     - .oi'wjnnn 

Great  Lakes  Cas  Transn.ission  Co - »9«a'nnn 

Kansas-Nebraska  Natural  Gas  Co - - -  SllMnnn 

KentuckY-We^t  Vifgiria  Gas  Co - ----  ctjjnnn 

Lawrenceburg  Gas  Transmission  Cwp - ?' bIr  mn 

Louisiana-Nevada  Transit  Co 17  7An  nnn 

McCulloch  Interstate  Gas  Corp 079'9K7  nnn 

Michigan  Wisconsin  Pipe  Line  Co - «nj9'nnn 

Mid  Louisiana  Gas  Co oionnl  nnn 

Midwestern  Gas  Transmission  Co - - mi  Qlfi'r^n 

Mississippi  River  Transmission  Corp «'2iS'nnn 

Montana.Dakota  Utilities  Co - -  ,  ,avS?T'n'in 

Nalur.M  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  of  America - -  '■   ,;■  niJnnn 


North  Penn  Gas  Co 


28,  084. 000 


pannanaie  tisiern  ripeiine  uu - — in  Koa  r 

South  Georgia  Natural  Gas  Co -  eJiSi] 'f 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. -- - - -  ,  ,IViSf 

Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  a  division  of  Tenneco,  Inc '   ?i'^f 


Northern  Natural  Gas  Co - ^aMnnn 

Northwest  Pipe  Line  Corp.s - -  .,,,?,  nnn 

Pacific  Gas  Transmission  Co ■ fiov'tca  nnn 

Panhandle  Eistern  PipelineCo - 10694000 

4'.  000 
4, 000 

Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Lines.  Inc - ,  JJ'ZninSS 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp A7j7nnn 

Texas  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp -  y.S'cJVooo 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp. ,  nJcS,,  nrn 

Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Lino  Corp '?«?;lnnn 

Tianswestern  Pipeline  Co -  ?2?'^„nnn 

TrunkhneGasCo ,  clc'SiVnnn 

United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co -  >•  ^Sf  JlS' SS2 

United  Natural  Gas  Co -  --  -  ii«fi'nnn 

West  Texas  Gathering  Co - -  j'^Tinnn 

Western  Gas  Interstate  Co '•  ^"'  °°" 


Total 

Less  pipeline  to  pipeline  curtailments. 


18, 836, 799, 000 


Net  curtailments. 


«  Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Corp.  states  that  during  the  period  November  1973  through  March 
1974  iinpoud  a  2  percent  curtailment  on  all  CD,  WS,  and  G  customers:  howevei,  due  to  warmer 
than' normal  weather,  energy  conservation,  etc.,  actual  curtailment  cannot  be  ascertained. 

s  Consolidated  Gas  Supply  Corp.  data  is  on  an  "as  measured"  basis. 
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Pipel 
data 


COMPARISON  Of  ACTUAL  FIRM  RECLIREftENTS  AND  CURTAILMENTS  FOI,  HE,  F 

FOR  HEATING  SEASON  MOVEMBEI 


Pipeline 


Firm  require- 
ments (Mcf) 


Alabama-tenne'see  Natural  Gas  Co ^. 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Co - - *. 

Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co ^*J 

Cities  Service  Gis  Co f'»' 

Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Co 'Ji' 

Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Corp.l '"■ 

Consolidated  Gas  Supply  Corp.' 3/S. 

East  Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co. — - - *»• 

Eastern  Shore  Natural  Gas  Co - *• 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.' 'fj. 

Florida  Gas  Transmission  Co.. •- »*■ 

Great  Lakes  Gas  Transmission l/*. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Natural  Gas  Co *. 

Kentucky-West  Virginia  Gas  Co 9. 

Lawrenceburg  Gas  Transmission  Corp ., — ^. 

Louisiana-Nevada  Transit  Co ^' 

McCulloch  IntersUte  Gas  Corp.. ». 

Michigan  Wisconsin  Pipe  Line  Co **°' 

Mid  Louisiana  Gas  Co -  J"- 

Midwestern  Gas  Transmission  Co „ J^' 

Mississippi  River  Transmission  Corp 'J' 

Montaoa-OakoU  Uulitjes  Co <!*. 


508,000 

657.000 

259.000 

695,000 

484,000 

769, 00( 

281. 

OSS, 

990.001 

139.001 

245,001 

823," 

521.  _ 
700.001 
289.00 
150,001 
214,  OOC 
965.001 
046. 00( 
841,001 
968.001 
,096.001 


June 


AREAS    AFFECTED    BY    CURTAIL  WENTS 

Schedules  VI  and  VII  show  thi  \  areas  serv- 
iced by  the  reporting  pipelines  »nd  provide 
an  indication  of  the  regions  aff^ted  by  the 
curtailments. 

Leon  H.  Frieoi.|nder 
Head,  Data  Management 


Section. 
IRCH  1975 


Projected  tola:  for  year  April  19)  l-Jrtarch  1975 


Volume  cur- 
tailed (McO 


Percent 
curtailed 


Firm  require- 
ments (Met) 


Deficiency 
(Mcf) 


9, 882. 000 

164, 200, 000 

38, 610. 000 

0 


0 

6.42 

29.48 

6.92 

0 


0 
0 
42. 000 
113,109.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
107. 000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2, 601, 000 
0 
221, 823. 000 
0 
9. 446. 000 
10. 807, 000 
0 
37,  514, 000 
0 
53, 000 
0 
0 
133,212,000 
0 
0 
160,  557, 000 
5, 116,  000 
157,  019, 000 
506, 682, 000 
0 
0 
0 


.20 


0 
0 

.37 
6.27 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1.27 

0 
18.57 

0 

1.06 
12.79 

0 

4.53 

0 
.01 

0 

0 

12.45 

0 

0 
14,78 

1.42 
26.74 
32.16 

0 

0 

0 


31,678,000 
166, 956, 000 
547. 725. 000 
583, 192. 000 
370, 738, 000 
1, 46b.  366, 000 
776, 782. 000 
109, 106. 000 
10, 848, 000 
1.461,897.000 
39.288,000 
419. 066. 000 
81,153,000 
25, 292. 000 
5, 419. 000 
4, 873, 000 
14,319,000 
939,514.000 
33, 752. 000 
351.056.000 
222.  582, 000 
38,  242, 000 
1,200,971.000 
29. 818. 000 
834,  795. 000 
428, 922, 000 
415,845,000 
817,162,000 
10, 908, 000 
631. 733,  000 
1. 383, 990, 000 
24,  817, 000 
1, 098, 682, 000 
2, 432. 000 
737,118,000 
1,013,725.000 
366, 290. 000 
592.  855. 000 
1. 608,  438, 000 
101.971.000 
90,114,000 
8.421.000 


12, 454. 000 

175, 092. 000 

95, 203. 000 

0 

84.253.000 

7,965,000 

0 

0 

248, 268, 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.      0 

70!i,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

208, 792,  OOC 

0 

6,375,000 

37.758,000 

0 

70, 791.  OOC 

C 

C 


204,022.00( 
C 

34. 123.  OOC 
246, 497. 001 

63,653,001 
204, 344, 00( 
658.  738, 00( 


1,570,780.000 
379.446.000  . 


8.34    19.187,851.000 


2. 359, 033, 001 
513, 263. 001 


1.191,132.000 - 1,845.770.001 


Jan.  31.  1974.  El  Paso  divrested  its  Northwest  Division  System  pn 
s  Corp.  Northwest  has  filed  actual  data  for  February  and  March  1974, 
t  the  period  Apr.  1, 1974  thiough  Mar.  31, 1975. 


ING  SEASON  NOVEMBER  1973  MARCH  1S74  WITH  PROJECTIONS 
1974- MARCH  1975 


Actual,  hei  ting  season.  November  1973- 
March  1974 


Projected  heating  season.  N(  /ember  1974- 
Marcn  1975 


Volume  cur- 
tailed (McO 


Percent 
curtailed 


Firm  require- 
ments (Mcf) 


Oeficienc  ' 
(Mel  I 


0 

9,882,000 

75, 257. 000 

30, 108, 000 

0 


0 
10.90 
30.19 
10.76 

0 


0 
0 

42.000 
63,098,000 
0 
0 
• 
0 
0 

30,000 
0 

• 
e 
0 

2,466,000 
0 


0 

0 

.84 

8.58 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.39 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2.09 
0 


16, 551, 000 

96,  539, 000 

254,647,000 

296,408,000 

191,864,000 

855,435.000 

432. 364, 000 

49. 222, 000 

5,059.000 

612. 308, 000 

23.546.000 

173. 530, 000 

38.922.000 

10,156.000 

2.194.000 

2,253,000 

5, 499. 000 

505, 467. 000 

16.722,000 

156.841.000 

104,729.000 

26,112,000 


6,873,0() 

84, 428, 0( ) 

66,715.0() 

) 

84,253,0() 

9 

Q 

9 

133,638,0  9 
D 
9 
It 
B 
0 
610,0  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9,  197U 


Percent 
deficient 


0 

7.45 

31.96 

16.32 

0 

5.74 
1.02 
0 
0 

16.98 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14.46 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
17.38 

0 
.76 

8.80 

0 

8.65 

0 

0 

0 

0 
18.56 

a 

4.62 
22.33 

1.73 
34.46 
40. 9S 

0 

0 

0 


12.29 


0|  erf! 


res  to  Northwest 
IS  well  as  projected 


Percent 
deficient 


0 

7.U 

33:15 

22.50 

0 

9.84 

0 


21. 


(f 
0 
S2 
0 
0 


0 
27.07 

II 
0 
0 
0 
0 


June  19,  197 U 
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COMPARISON  OF  ACTUAL  FIRM  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CURTAILMENTS  FOR  HEATING  SEASON  NOVEMBER  1973  MARCH   1974  WITH  PROJECTIONS 

FOR  HEATING  SEASON  NOVEMBER  1974-MARCH  1975 


Actual,  heating  season.  November  1973- 
March  1974 


Projected  heating  season.  November  1974- 
March  1975 


Pipeline 


Firm  requiro- 
mcnts(Mc<) 


Volume  cur- 
tailed (Mcf) 


Percent 
curtailed 


Firm  require- 
ments (Met) 


Deficiency 
(McO 


Percent 
deficient 


Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Cc.  of  America. 

North  Penn  Gas  Co 

Northern  Natural  Gas  Co 

Northwest  Pipe  Line  Corp.' 

Packfic  Gas  Transmission  Co. 


501, 
16, 

406, 


807,000 
223.000 
306.000 


0 

0 

8.240.000 


0 

0 

2.02 


Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Co 

South  Georgia  Natural  Gas  Co 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Co 

Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co..  a  division  of  Tenneco,  Inc. 

Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Lines.  Inc 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp 

Texas  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp 

Transcontinental  Gas  Pipeline  Corp 

Transwestern  Pipeline  Co 

Trunkline  Gas  Co 

United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co 

United  Natural  Gas  Co 

IWest  Texas  Gathering  Co 

Western  Gas  Interstate  Co 


181. 
388, 

5, 

277, 

601, 

13. 

480, 

1, 

338, 

498, 

150. 

247, 

671, 

607, 

40, 

2, 


344,000 
135,000 
670,000 
676,000 
854.000 
277,000 
222,000 
933.000 
747.000 
823.000 
704.000 
247,000 
626.000 
373,000 
722.000 
833.000 


33. 447. 000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

53, 579, 000 
0 
0 

66. 463. 000 
4,237.000 

74.  790, 000 

206,  895,  000 

0 

0 

0 


0 
8.61 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11.15 
0 
0 

13.32 
2.81 

30.24 

30.80 
0 
0 
0 


505,  479. 000 

17,298,000 

390.296,000 

219, 976, 000 

176,791.000 

389.390.000 

5, 783, 000 

293.177.000 

616.965.000 

15.005.000 

593,  975,  000 

877,000 

353, 912, 000 

501.131,000 

151,416.000 

246,  818. 000 

706,174,000 

625, 030,  000 

38,360,000 

3.111.000 


0 

0 

3.689.000 

31, 855, 000 
0 

46, 219, 000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

75. 984. 000 
0 

14,179,000 
102, 386, 000 

33.817,000 

85.512.000 

283, 687. 000 

0 

0 

0 


Total 

Less  pipeline  to  pipeline  curtailments. 


0 

0 

0.94 

14.48 
0 

11.86 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15.38 

0 

4.00 

20.43 
2.23 

34.64 

40.17 
0 
0 
0 


9.166.217.000 


628.  534. 000 
204. 014. 000 


6.85      9.621.332.000 


1,053.845.000 
285, 833, 000 


10.95 


Net  curtailments _ 424.520,000 


768,012.000 


■Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Corp..  states  that  during  the  period  November  1973  through  Maich  'On  Jan.  31.  1974.  El  Paso  divested  its  Northwest  Division  System  properties  to  Northwest 

1974,  imposed  a  2-peicent  curtailment  on  all  CD.  WS.  and  G  customers;  however,  due  to  warmer  Pipeline  Corp.  Northwest  has  filed  actual  data  for  February  and  March  1974  «  well  Knitti.»!u»i 

than  normal  weather,  energy  conservation,  etc..  actual  curtailment  cannot  be  ascertained.  data  for  the  period  Apr.  1   1974  through  Mar  31   1975                             <  ,  ~  w^i  •»  vonvMa 

'  Consolidated  Gas  Supply  Corp..  data  is  on  an  "as  measured"  basis.  ' 

COMPARISON  OF  ACTUAL  FIRM  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CURTAILMENTS  FOR  PEAK  DAY  NOVEMBER  1973-MARCH  1974  HEATING  SEASON  WITH  PROJECTIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER  1974  MARCH  1975 

HEATING  SEASON 


Actual  peak  day  heating  season— November  1973- 
March  1974 


Project  peak  day  heating  season— November  1974- 
March  1975 


Pipeline 


Firm 

requirements 

(McO 


Volume 

curtailed 

(Met) 


Percent 
curtailed 


Firm  Volume 

requirements  deficiency 

(Mcf)  (McO 


Percent 
dtbcicflt 


Alabama-Tennessee  Natural  SasCo..: : 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Co 

Arltansiis  Louisiana  Gas  Co 

Cities  Service  Gas  Co.. _ 

Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Co 

Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Corp' 

Consolidated  Gas  Supply  Cprp.> 

East  Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co 

Eastern  Shore  Natural  Gas  Co... 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co* 

Florida  Gas  Transmission  Co 

treat  Lakes  Gas  Transmission  Co.. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Natural  Gas  Co _ 

Kentucky-West  Virginia  Gas  Co 

Lawrenceburg  Gas  Transmission  Corp 

Louisiana-Nevada  Co 

McCulloch  Interstate  Gas  Corp. 

Michigan  Wisconsin  Pipe  Line  Co 

Mid  Louisiana  Gas  Co 

Midwestern  Gas  Transmission  Co 

Mississippi  River  Transmission  Corp 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co  of  America 

North  Penn  Gas  Co_ 

Northern  Natural  Gas  Co 

Northwest  Pipe  Line  Corp< 

Pacific  Gas  Transmission  Co 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Co 

South  Georgia  Natural  Gas  Co , 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Co 

Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co..  a  division  of  Tenneco.  Inc. 

Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Lines.  Inc 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp 

Texas  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp , 

Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp , 

Transwestern  Pipeline  Co , 

Trunkline  Gas  Co 

United  Gas  Pine  line  Co 

United  Natural  Gas  Co 

West  Texas  Gathering  Co 

Western  Gas  Interstate  Co 


120,000 

850,000 

.  193. 000 

:.  779. 000 

, 625. 000 

.  097. 000 

1, 820. 000 

348, 000 

W 

, 296, 000 

229, 000 

, 227. 000 

419. 000 

77. 000 

16,000 

P) 

62, 000 

,  066. 000 

167. 000 

,  034. 000 

861,000 

255, 000 

,  353. 000 

157. 000 

,036.000. 

(') 

350.000 

856. 000 

67, 000 

073,000 

210. 000 

(') 

579. 000 

15,000 

471.000 

816,  000 

018. 000 

675. 000 

060.000 

532, 000 

300. 000 

('). 


0 

75,000 

816,000 

855,000 

0 


0 

8.82 
37.20 
30.54 

0 


738.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


17.17 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

232.000 
0 
0 
0 


0 

8.12 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

263,000 

5.000 

0 

1, 284, 000 

0 

0 


D 
0 
0 

6.18 
.049 
0 
25.37 
0 
0 


129.000 

859.000 

2,260.000 

3. 128. 000 

1,711.000 

7,  473. 000 

4, 786, 000 

348.000 

(') 

4.083.000 

390, 000 

1.149.000 

427.000 

77.000 

15,000 

20.000 

46.000 

4, 303.  000 

190,000 

1,025,000 

967.000 

260.000 

3.  367, 000 

211.000 

2.931.000 

1.525. 000 

1.256. 000 

2.924.000 

68.000 

2, 226, 000 

4. 315. 000 

C) 

3,929.000 

7.000 

2.609.000 

4. 472, 000 

1. 006. 000 

1. 675, 000 

5, 594, 000 

602.000 

300. 000 

(>) 


0 

54.000 

757  000 

817.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

6.28 
33.49 
26.11 
0 
0 
0 
0 


895,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
6.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 
,     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
247,000 

0 
327.000 

0 

0 

0 


21.92 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16.19 

0 

11.  u 

0 
0 
0 


Totals 

less  pipeline  to  pipeline  curtailments. 


671.64,000 


4,268,000 
442. 000 


6.35 


72. 663. 000 


Net  curtailments. 


3,826.000 


940,000  13.74 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

144.000  14.31 

0  0 

1. 988, 000  35. 53 

0  0 

0  0 

5. 775, 000         Ts* 
1.020.000 

4,755,000 


<  Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Corp.  states  that  during  the  period  November  1973  through  March 
1974,  imposed  a  2  percent  curtailment  on  all  CD,  WS.  and  G  customers;  however,  due  to  vrarmer 
then  normal  weather,  energy  conservation,  etc..  actual  curtailment  cannot  be  ascertained. 

i  Consolidated  Gas  Supply  Corp.  data  is  on  an  "as  measured"  basis. 


>  Not  available. 

*  On  Jan.  31.  1974.  El  Paso  divested  its  Northwest  Division  System  properties  to  Northwest 
Pipeline  Corp.  Northwest  has  filed  actual  data  lor  february  and  March  1974.  as  well  as  protected 
data  for  the  period  Apr.  1, 1974  through  Mar.  31, 1975. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ACTUAL  INTERRUPTIBLE  SALES  AND  CURTAILMENTS  FOR  YEAR  APRIL  1973  MARCH 

MARCH  1975 


SENATE  June  |P,  1974. 

1974  WITH  PROJECTED  REQUIREMENTS  AND  DEFICIENCIES  FOR  YEliR  APRIL  1974- 


Actual  yei    April  1973  March  1974 


Interruptible 

requirement 

(Mcf) 


Auibama-Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co  .- ---     in'«?'?Sp 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmis'sion  Co - - .- — c  t?lmn 

Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co ic  SoAnnn 

Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Co «'M?mr 

E,)St  Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co  -  --   -   - i  wjnm 

Eastern  Shore  Natural  Gas  Co - -  jlwi  nnn 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.'- .■  iM'Siinrn 

Florida  Gas  Transmission  Co-.     - iinsi'onn 

Kansas-Nebraska  Natural  Gas  Co— - ,  So'nrn 

Louisiana-Nevada  Transit  Co ^ «i'Sonpn 

Mississippi  River  Transmission  Corp ,. ^ S'Sn'win 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co..   - -       -  -- ^'iTT'nnfi 

Northern  Natural  G»s  Co ---- Aiii'nfn 

Northwest  Pipeiine  Corp  1 TJ'iotnnn 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Co... iK'iS'nrS 

South  Georgia  Natural  GasCo .---.. '  im'ST'SK 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Co - - ??'i7«  Snr 

Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Lines.  Inc - jmo  r^rn 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp :. - i'n«'nnn 

Traosvuestern  PipHine  Co : - l.OiS.uuu 

Total... -"  636.346.000 

Less  pipeline  to  pipiriine  curtailments - _J.,^1  H.ri 

Net  curtailments -  - - *-  -■- 


1  On  Ian.  31, 1974,  El  Paw  divested  Its  Northv^est  Division  System  rrcpertie!  tc  roithv  est  firfline  Co 
tot  the  period  Apr.  1, 1974  through  Mar.  31. 197b. 


COMPARISON  OF  ACTUAL  INTERRUPTIBLE  SALES  AND  CURTAILMENTS  FOR  NOVEMBER  1973  MARC 

NOVEMBER  1974  MARCH  1975  ■■' 


1974  HEATING  SEASON  WITH  PROJECTED  REQUIREMENTS  AND  DEFICIENCIES  FOR 
HEATING  SEASON 


Acli  il,  heating  season 
Nov«  nber  1973-March  1974 


Interruptible 

requirement 
(Mcf) 


Alabama-Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Co 

Arkansas-Louisiana  Gas  Co  

Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Co.. 

East  Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co 

Eastern  Shore  Natural  Gas  Co 
El  Paso  Natural 


6. 352, 000 
0 
3. 985, 000 
3, 753, 000 
8. 882,  000 
578, 000 


G^cV-"    ::::::""-"-^-iii-i---------------------- 32,459,000 

Florida  Gas  Transmission  Co. - - -   -  ?5' «o  mn 

Kan";as-Nebiaska  Natural  Gas  Co I4,j^9,uuu 


Louisiana-Nevada  Transit  Co. 


584,000 


Mississippi  River  Transmission  Corp If  ?5o'nnn 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co - ii.  i/s.uuu 


Northern  Natural  Gas  Co. 


3.  499, 000 

Northwest  Pipeline  Corp.' »o'm7'8nn 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Co ft'Mj'nnn 

South  Georgia  Natural  GasCo -  Awtm 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Co KTQft'nnr 

Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Lines.  Inc i  imnnn 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp - - '•i?i'!;!!a 


Transwestern  Pipeline  Co. 


399,000 


Total 

Less  pipeline  to  pipeline  curtailments. 


254, 093,  OOQ 


Net  curtailments. 


1  On  Jan.  31  1974.  El  Paso  divested  its  Northwest  Division  System  properties  to  Northwest  Pipeline 
for  the  period  Apr.  1, 1974,  through  Mar.  31, 1975. 


Projected  year  April  1974  -M  rch  1975 


Volume 
urtaileU  (Met) 


Percent 
curtailed 


Interruptible 

requirement 

(Mcf) 


Volume 
deficiency 


3.467.00C 

10.652.000 

6. 625. 000 

0 

0 

1,241.000 

33,861,000 

28, 908, COC 

C 

17.000 

29.  304, 000 

256, 000 

C 

4, 155,  OOC 

12, 057, 000 

8, 357,  ceo 

S7, 023. 000 

1, 909,  COO 

C 

0 

237,732.000 
29.420.000 


22.59 
100.00 

100.  cr 

0 

0 

69.25 

76.43 

22.40 

0 

0.85 

83.03 

1.22 

0 

100.00 

16.35 

50.65 

57.74 

12.33 

0 

0 


le,  069. 000 
12, 366, ceo 
19. 533. 000 
37,910,000 
26. 154,  COO 
2, 284,  OeO 
0 

142,741,000 
29,657.000 
5,  685,  000 
35,  285,  OCO 
21,742,000 
16,247,000 
11,902,000 
72, 129, 000 
16, 285,  OCO 

135.  325, 000 

16, 949, 000 

4, 080, 000 

1,029, COO 


4.903.000 

12,366,000 

19,533.000 

10. 447. 000 

0 

2, 006. 000 

0 

66,649.000 

C 

2, 174. 000 

35.285.000 

330.000 

0 

9.484.000 

20.959.000 

8. 357, 000 

97, 729, 000 

4,415,000 

3, 107, 000 

0 


37.36         622, 272,  COO 


297,744,000 
46,380.000 


208,312,000 


251,364,000 


Northwest  has  Med  actual  data  fci  Febii;?ry  ?nd  Vfrch  1974.  as  m  I  as  projected  data 


Projected .  heating  se  ison 
November  1974-Mar(  \\  1975 


Volume 

curtailed 

(Mcf) 


Percent 
curtailed 


Interruptible 

requirement 

(Mcf) 


Volum 
curtaile 
(Mel  I 


2. 643. 000 

0 

3.  985.  GOO 

0 

0 

485, OOO 

32, 192, 000 

18, 766, 000 

0 

3,000 

10, 658, 000 

256.000 

0 

4.155.000 

10, 025,  COO 

5, 080,  000 

26, 980, 000 

1,713,000 

0 

0 


41.61 

0 

100. 00 

0 

0 

83.91 

99.18 

33.51 

0 

.51 

86.19 

2.29 

0 

100.00 

34.55 

45.03 

57.05 

25.23 

0 

0 


6, 453. 000 
0  . 

9, 966. 000 
13.591,000 

9,  764, 000 

822, 000 

0 

60,  070, 000 

11, 237, 000 

2,  856, 000 
12, 382. 000 
11. 193, 000 

1,449,000 

2,800,000 
28, 755, 000 
11,169,000 
41, 259, 000 

6,901,000 

1, 223, 000 
399.000 


4,136,00  1 


9. 966. 00  I 
10. 447. 00  I 
I 
822, 00  I 
I 

37,578,001 

I 

1,428,0(]) 

12,  382,  OC ) 

330, 0() 

) 

2.  800, 0( ) 
14, 181. 0( } 
5. 080. 0(  9 
35. 388. 0(  9 
2,  550, 0(  9 
1,223,0(9 


Percent 
deficient 


30.51 

100.00 

100.00 

27.55 

0 
87.83 

0 
45.69 

0 

33.93 

100.00 

1.52 

C 
79.68 
29.06 
51.32 
72.22 
27.68 
76.15 

0 

47.85 


Percnl 
deficient 


64.09 

0 

100.00 

76.87 

0 

100.00 

0 

62.56 

0 

50.00 

100.00 

2.95 

0 

100. 00 

49.32 

45.48 

85.77 

36.95 

100.00 

0 


116,941,000 
64,523,000  . 


46.02 


232,289,000 


138.311,0d0 
104, 790,  U  D 


52,418,000 33,521,0(0 


)rp.  Northwest  has  filed  actual  data  for  February  and  March  1974,  as 


veil  as  proJKted  data 


59.54 


June  19,  197U 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  PROJECTED  AND  ACTUAL  RRM  REQUtRCMENTS  AND  CURTAILMENTS  FOR  THE  1973^74  HEATING  SEASON  AND  PEAK-DAY 


Firm 

requirements 

(Mfts.) 


Volume 

curtailed 

(Mtt=) 


Percent 
curtailed 


Firm 

requirements 
(Mft  ) 


Volume 

curtailed 

(M  ft  ■) 


19901 


Percent 
curtailed 


Comparison  of  projected  and  actual  firm  requirements  and  curtailments  for  the  heating  season 

Heating  season:  November  1973  March  1974,  Heating  season:  November  1973-March  1974^ 
pnqected  actual 

ToUl ; L - 9.079,137,000         752.928.000  8.29      9,166,217.000         628,534.000 

Less:  Pipeline  to  pipeline  curtailmwrts 169,046,000 204,014,000 

Net  curtailments 583,882,000 424,520,000 

Comparison  of  projected  and  actual  peak-day  firm  requirements  and  curtailmeirts 

Peak  day:  November  1973  March  1974,  Peak  day:  November  1973  March  1974 
projected  actual 

Total. , 71.246,000  5,125.000  7.19  67,164,000  4,268,000 

Less:  Pipeline  to  pipeline  curtailments 884,000 442,000  .. 

Net  curtailments 4.241,000 3,826,000 


6.85 


6.35 


SCHEDULE  VI 
PIPELINE  COMPANIES  SERVICING  FUTURE  REQUIREMENT  REGIONS 


123456789      10 


Alabama-Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co X X  --- 

Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  (k>.. X    X 

Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co X    X  ... 

Cities  Service  Gas  Co x    X    X  ... 

Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Co.,  a  division  of  Colorado XXX 

Interstate  Corp. 

Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Cop X  

Consolidated  Gas  Supply  Corp X X 

Eastern  Shore  Natural  Gas  Co X 

East  Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co X    X 

El  Paso  Natural  GasCo x    X 

Florida  Gas  Transmission  Co X X 

Great  Lakes  Gas  Transmission  Co. X    X 

Kansas-Nebraska  Natural  Gas  Co x  XXX 

Kentucky-West  Virginia  Gas  Co X 

Lawrenceburg  Gas  Transmission  Co X X 

Louisiana-Nevada  Transit  Co x I— 

McCulloch  Interstate  Gas  Corp.. x  .-. 

Michigan-Wisconsin  Pipe  Line  Co X    X    X    X    X    X 

Mid-Louisiana  Gas  Co ,...  x 

Midwestern  Gas  Transmission  Co x    X    X •. 

Mississippi  River  Transmission  (k)rp x X    X 


XXX 


123456789     10 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities  0> x  X 

NaturalGasPipellneCo.  of  America x    X    X    v"  "v 

North  Penn  Gas  Co X  -!../. 

Northern  Natural  Gas  Co -— X    X    X    X'  x'  X 

Pacific  Gas  Transmission  Co ..  XX 

Northwest  Pipe  Line  Corp... v"  x 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co X X x'x" 

South  Georgia  Natural  GasCo... x 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Co x  '.'.'.'.'.' 

Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co... X    X    X  ..I.II 

Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Lines.  Inc x  '".'.".'. 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp x    X  "x'IIII"x""x" 

Texas  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp "II X 


X 
X 


Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp x    X 

Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp x    X 

Transwestern  Pipeline  Co " ""'x 

Trunkline  Gas  Co x    X  "x """ 

United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co x 

United  Natural  Gas  (^ X ". 

tWest  Texas  (fathering  Co v       " 

Western  Gas  Interstate  Co x' X 


— .  X 


Note:  Some  companies  may  base  minor  service  in  some  iieis  not  designated  in  this  schedule.  Future  requirements  regions  are  those  defined  by  the  Future  Requirements  Committee  of  the  «« 
industry  as  shown  on  schedule  VI.  "••  v,  uk  (d:. 


Regions  by  FRC 

Region  1:  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont. 

Region  2:  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland. 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 

Region  3:  Alabama,  Florida.  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,   South   Caroliua,    Tennessee. 

Region  4:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin. 

Region  5:  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Region  6:  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma. 

Region  7:  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Texas. 

Region  8:  Colorado,  Montaiui,  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming. 

Region  9:  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico. 

Region  10:  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington. 


Exhibit  II 
Tr.\nscontinentai.  Gas 

Pipe  Line  Corp., 
Houston,  Tex.,  June  6, 1974. 

To  all  CD,  ACQ,  G,  OG  and  Firm  Industrial 
Customers  of  Transco: 

We  are  forwarding  herewith  Transco's  cur- 
rent projection  comparing  gas  available  with 
system  firm  requirements  and  the  resulting 
deficiency.  The  attached  schedules  reflect 
actual  data  for  March  and  April,  1974  and 
estimated  data  for  the  months  of  May,  1974 
through  May,  1975. 

Since  our  last  letter  the  following  sig- 
nificant changes  have  occurred: 

(1)  Estimated  purchases  from  Odeco  Block 
224  previously  shown  In  "Other  Long  Term 
Sources"  are  included  in  'Regular  Sources" 
beginning  May,  1974. 


(2)  It  is  our  understanding  from  the  op- 
erator that  the  remedial  work  In  Block  76. 
Offshore  Texas,  referred  to  in  our  last  letter 
will  be  done  this  summer.  It  Is  estimated 
that  this  work  wiU  require  the  entire  pro- 
duction from  this  block  to  be  shut-in  for 
a  period  of  approximately  60  days.  To  lessen 
the  impact  of  the  above  mentioned  outage 
we  have  revised  our  projected  Injections  Into 
our  system  storage.  To  provide  for  this  sig- 
nificant contingency,  "Operational  LooBeB" 
have  been  Increased  by  45,000  Mcf  per  day  In 
July  and  September  and  90,000  Mcf  per  dav 
In  Aug\iEt. 

Confirming   previous   advice  by   dispatch 
personnel  of  Transco,  the  announced  cur- 
tailment  percentage   commencing   June    1 
1974  wUl  be  26';. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  H.  MULLENDORE,  Jh.. 

Vice  President. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  GAS  PIPE  LINE  CORPORATION    ESTIMATED  SYSTEMWIDE  CURTAILMENT  (MMCF.D)  AND  TRANSCO  SYSTEM  STORAGE  INVENTORY  (BCF)  (AT  14.7  P.S.I.A.) 


Estimated 


Line 

No.    Particulars 


Actual,  1974 


1974 


I97S 


Other  long-terin 
souices 

(schedule  A)...  87  W 

3  Authoriied 

emeraancy 
sourcM 
(schedule  B)...  2S  2t 

CXX 1255— Part  15 


17 


16 


16 


1« 


15 


15 


15 


U 


25 


19 


16 


18 


19902 
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Actual,  1974 


1974 


LiiM 

Na    Particulars 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Jun« 


July 


Aug. 


Sep  . 


UnspKified 
purchases. 

Subtotal... 


10 


10 


II 


2,630 


2.S89 


2.530 


6  Operational  losses — 

7  Company  use  and 

shrinkage 

8  Exchange  gas  (de- 

livered to  others) 
or  received  by 
Transeo 

9  Transeo  system  stor- 

age, Onjaction)  or 
withdrawal 


2.e3 

:::::.. ~(57) 

(174)         (198)         (182)         (184) 


2,M5_ 
(87) 

(182) 


2.600 
("114) 
(179) 


2.56! 
"a) 
(171) 


22 
76 


6 
(33) 


25 
(65) 


10 
11 
12 


13 
14 


IS 


2,554 


Available  for  market..^ 

Firm  requirements —     '_?''^L 


Estimated  net 
exemptions 
(returns). 


2.364 

liTwo 


2.308 
2lw 


(15). 

(59) 

2,308 
"1,036 


Deficiency  (MMCFO).. 
Estimated  system- 
wide  curtailment 

percentage 

Transeo  system  stor- 
M  inventory  (end 
ImonthinBCF)... 


4^^ 


616 


age  i 
of  m 


.2 


1.1 


684 
25 

2.8 


728 

26 

5.4 


(87) 
2.269 

760 

27 

8.1 


(21) 


C   ) 


2.286 

2,27 

2.275 

2.271 

2.298 

3,042 

3,03 

3.012 

2,982 

2,994 

756 

27 

8.8 


9.5 


>  Deliveries  plus  curtailments. 

Exhibit  3 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C..  June  10.  1974. 
Mr.  Prank  C.  Allen,  ,  „     ^ 

Chief.  Bureau  of  Natural  Gas.  Federal  Power 
CommUsion.   Washington.   B.C. 
Dbab  M«.  Allen:  This  letter  confirms  the 
meeting  scheduled  In  my  office,  room  4327, 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on  Thursday, 

We  would  like  to  discuss  the  following 
topics  during  the  meeting: 

A  The  general  situation  concerning  the 
supply  of  natural  gas  for  Delaware  and  the 
East  Coast.  ,    ^     ^ 

(1)  Evidence  that  there  is  a  real  shortage. 

(2)  AvaUabUlty  in  the  next  year  and  an- 
ticipated problems. 

(3)  Pros  and  cons  on  deregulation,  deple- 
tion allowance,  and  aUocatlons  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  pipelines. 

B  Suggestions  on  legislation  that  would 
improve  the  supply  of  natural  gas  (there  are 
now  20  Senate  and  73  House  bills  pending  on 

natural  gas) . 

In  addition,  we  would  appreciate  your  ap- 
praisal of  the  problems  of  Delmarva  Power 
and  Light  Company  described  Ui  the  at- 
tached paper.  You  will  note  that  Transcon- 
tinental Gas  Pipeline  Corporation  (Transeo) 
has  projected  curtaUments  which  could  have 
a  serious  Impact  on  employment  In  the  State 
of  Delaware.  Any  Information  concerning 
Transeo  is  desired  which  would  help  In  un- 
derstanding the  projected  curtailments  and 
the  company's  ability  to  serve  the  needs  of 
Delmarva.  For  example,  magnitude  of  sup- 
ply to  Transeo,  subsidiaries  who  might  be 
engaged  in  intrastate  sales  of  natural  gas, 
new  customers  within  past  year,  etc. 

Tour  wUUngness  to  meet  with  me  and  my 
staff  to  assist  us  In  formulating  a  legislative 
plan  on  natural  gas  and  determining  a  course 
of  action  to  avoid  any  shortage  of  natural 
gas  on  the  East  Coast  Is  greatly  appreciated. 
If  you  have  any  questions  about  our  meeting. 
please  contact  Mr.  Loren  Murray,  225-0213. 
Sincerely. 

William  V.  Roth.  Jr.. 

U.S.  Senate. 

Delmarva  Power  &  Light  Co. 

CAS  SUPPLY 

Sources  of  Gas:  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe 
Line  (Corporation  (TRANSCO) 

DaUy  firm  allotment.  54,000,000  cubic  feet 


storage— all    t  rpes,    2,401,767,000 


Pipeline 
cubic  feet. 

Local  LNG  storage,  225. 

Propane  air  supplemen^y 
cubic  feet 

The  above  storage  and 
ments  are  used  during  the 
vember  through  March. 

1968.  Supply   shortage 
able  to  obtain  15.000,000 
for    proposed    Industrial 
unable  to  supply;  likewise 
Columbia. 

Transeo    able    to    furnish 
cubic  feet  of  firm  gas 
feet  of  storage  gas  in  liet 
feet  of  firm  gas  requested. 

1969.  7,00,000   cubic 
quested.  Transeo  able  to 
000  cubic  feet  of  firm  gas 
of  storage. 

1970.  Gas   apportioned 
marvas   share    1,300.000 
gas.  3.300,000  cubic  feet 

1971.  Transeo    apportioned 
3,220,000  cubic  feet  of 

No  additional  firm  gu 
has  been  available  since 


100,000  cubic  feet 
gas,  78,000,000 

]  ropane  air  supple- 
winter  period.  No- 
first  evident.  Un- 
cublc  feet  per  day 
:ustomer.  Transeo 
Texas  Eastern  and 


and 


REST  ;icnoNS 


rei  ider 


CAS  SALES 

June    1970,   Sales   to 
commercial    customers 
prohibiting  present  eust4mers 
Ing  loads. 

Dec.   1971,  New  residential 
No  new  sales  have  beei 
since  that  date.  Adverti^ng 
appliances  has  been  dlsobntinued 
al  advertising  requesting 
of  gas  has  been  used  effi  ctlvely 

SUPPLY    BETTERMl  NT 

Two  closest  suppliers, 
Columbia,  refused  to 

1969.  Meetings  with  Atlantic 
trlbution  Companies  in 
fied    natural    gas 
resulted  in  failure 

Meetings  and  commtAiicatlons 
trigas  of  Boston  for  LN<  I 
since  1969.  No  Dlstrigas 
River  Valley  to  this  date 

Supported  Transco's 
was  abandoned  because 

Completed   in    1972   1 
plant  on  our  property. 

Since    1971,    many 
Jersey    Gas   Company 


Impoi  ts 


June 


Estimated 


1975 


Oct. 


r4ov. 


Dec 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


10 


10 


10 


13 


13 


13 


2,536 
^32) 
(180) 


2,530         2,505        2.477 


2,451 


2,424 


(23) 

(182) 


(43) 

(181) 


(««) 

(181) 


(84) 

(178) 


(18) 
(175) 


(49) 


(54) 


17 


162 

185 

32 

7 

(45) 

2,374 

2,374 

2,263 

2.222 

2,147 

3.021 

3,024 

3,007 

3,026 

3.061 

737 

26 
11.1 


711 

25 
12.7 


6% 

25 

12.2 


647 
23 
7.2 


650 

23 

2.0 


744 
27 
1.0 


from  a  substitute  natural  gas 
tlons   remain   active.   Feed 
is  the  holdup. 

Have  had  many  meetings 
with  sister  utUltles  and  po^ntial 
for  SNG;  all  to  no  avail. 

Presently  pursuing  Joint 
and  drilling  in  southwest  ' 
Gas.    Chesapeake    UtUltles 
Natural. 

TRANSCO 


plant.  Negotla- 
stock   for   plant 

and  discussions 
suppliers 


elort 


with 


CURTAIL*  ;ents 


only    2,000,000 

3,000,000  cubic 

of  5,000,000  cubic 


fe;t 


of  firm  gas  re- 
urnlsh  only  4,000,- 
3,000,000  cubic  feet 


(if 


by   Transeo.   Del- 
:uble   feet   of   firm 
storage  gas. 

to    Delmarva 
storage  gas. 

or  storage  service 
H971. 


Curtailments  of  5  to  7%  fegan  in  the  fall 
of  1971. 

1972.  Average  curtailment 

1973.  Average  c\irtailmen| 

1974.  To  date,  18.5% 
June  1974.  26 '."<.. 
May  1,  1974.  Transeo,  in 

its  customers,  projected  curtailments 
for  November,   1974,  through 
and  34%   for  April,  1976, 
1975.  These  projections  greatly 
prior  projections  with  a 
with  which  we  could  continue 
loads. 


1  lew   Industrial   and 

1  lanned    as   well    as 

from  increas- 

sales  banned, 
made  or  honored 
and  sale  of  gas 
Addition- 
public  conservation 
?ely. 

EFFORTS 

Texas  Eastern  and 

service  in  1968. 

Seaboard  Dls- 

>lew  York  for  lique- 

from    Venezuela 


With   the   above   project^ 
Delmarva  faces  partial  or 
of  the  following  industrial 
ber  of  employees  and  pajf^oU 
dieated. 

N^.  of 
emp  loyees 


Phoenix  Steel 1. 

duPont — Edgemoor   — 

General  Motors 4, 

Diamond  Shamrock 

Chrysler 5 

Forbes 

Electric  Hose 

Motor  Wheel 

Totals   13 


with  Dis- 

imports  oS  and  on 

imports  to  Delaware 


As  the  supply  situation 
curtailment  of  small  Ind^istrials 
cials  and  even  residential 
be  affected.  The  proposed 
of  Delmarva  Power,  to  be 
Delaware  Public  Service 
Wednesday.  June  19.  1974, 
with. 


Irilllng  fund  which 

FPC  Staff  position. 

juefled  natural  gas 


m  jetings    with    South 
1  or   purchase    of   gas 


Delmarva  Power  & 

curtailment 

If  the  gas  supply  of  the 
taUed  by  Its  supplier  to 
Company  cannot   meet 
mands,  then  the  Company 
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Apr. 


13 


May 


23 


2,406         2.379 
""(18)  (18) 

(173)  (169) 


804 
29 
.8 


914 

33 
2.2 


exploration 

South  Jersey 

and    Piedmont 


8.2%. 

13%. 


a  meeting  with 

of  28' r 

March,    1975, 

through  October. 

increased  over 

n^imum  of  25 '"o 

to  supply  firm 


curtailments. 

1  otal  curtailment 

justomers.  Num- 

are  also  in- 


500 
850 
470 
325 
300 
225 
825 
250 
745 


Payroll 

$17,  000,  000 

10, 000,  000 

55,  000,  000 

4,  000,  000 
65,  000. 000 

2.  300.  000 

2,  650,  000 
155.  950.  000 


worsens,  further 

commer- 

customers  could 

(Curtailment  policy 

submitted  to  the 

Commission    on 

Is  attached  here- 


LlGHT   Co. 

ITAN 

Company  is  cur- 
extent  that  the 
customers'   de- 
will  curtail  serv- 


tle 

11  B 
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ice  to  Its  customers,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  operating  feasibility  in  the  following 
order: 

1.  Wholesale  Interruptible  cxistomers  wlU 
be  curtailed  completely. 

2.  Wholesale  Seasonal  Off -Peak  customers 
will  be  curtailed  completely. 

3.  Industrial  customers  (over  100  MCF/ 
day)  will  be  curtailed  on  a  pro-rata  basis  to 
the  extent  required  In  view  of  operational 
feasibility  and  the  time  element  Involved. 
The  extent  of  curtailment,  including  com- 
plete curtailment,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Company. 

4.  Industrial  customers  (over  100  MCF/ 
day)  will  be  curtailed  on  a  pro-rata  basis  to 
the  extent  required  in  view  of  operational 
feasibility  and  the  time  element  Involved. 
The  extent  of  curtailment.  Including  com- 
plete curtailment,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Company. 

5.  Other  Industrial  and/or  large  com- 
mercial (over  10  MCF/day)  customers  will  be 
curtailed  on  a  pro-rata  basis  to  the  extent 
required  in  view  of  operational  feasibility 
and  the  time  element  involved.  The  extent 
of  curtailment,  including  complete  curtail- 
ment, shall  be  determined  by  the  Company. 

6.  Commercial  customers,  other  than  those 
listed  in  7  and  8,  will  be  curtailed  on  a  pro- 
rata basis  to  the  extent  required  in  view  of 
operational  feasibility  and  the  time  element 
Involved.  The  extent  of  curtailment,  includ- 
ing complete  curtailment,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Company. 

7.  Apartments,  hotels,  motels,  dormitor- 
ies and  residences,  shall  be  curtailed  on  a 
pro-rata  basis  to  the  extent  required  in  view 
of  operational  feasibility  and  the  time  ele- 
ment involved.  The  extent  of  curtailment. 
Including  complete  curtailment,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Company. 

8.  Hospitals,  nursing  homes,  institutions 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  and  institutions  es- 
sential to  the  public  welfare,  shall  be  cur- 
tailed on  a  pro-rata  basis  to  the  extent  Re- 
quired In  view  of  operational  feasibility  and 
the  time  element  involved.  The  extent  of  cur- 
tailment, including  complete  curtailment, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Company. 

Curtailment  will  normally  be  on  a  monthly 
basis,  with  the  monthly  allocation  to  each 
customer  being  determined  by  the  usage  of 
that  customer  diunng  each  month  of  the 
twelve  month  period  ending  Apill  30, 1973.  In 
the  event  of  complete  curtailment,  the  Com- 
pany shall  endeavor  to  provide  the  gas  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  physical  plant. 

A  customer  not  reducing  to  the  requested 
volume  in  any  month  will  be  curtailed  a 
double  volume  the  following  month.  Failure 
to  comply  In  the  second  month  will  result  in 
service  being  discontinued. 

When  It  becomes  necessary  to  institute 
curtailment  of  firm  custcMners,  the  Company 
will  make  public  appeals  to  all  customers,  via 
the  news  media,  for  voluntary  reductions  in 
gas  consumption. 


By  Mr.  DOMINICK : 

S.J.  Res.  217.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  third  week  of  September  of 
each  year  as  "National  Medical  Assist- 
ants' Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  designate 
the  third  week  of  September  each  year 
as  "National  Medical  Assistants'  Week." 
A  similar  resolution,  H.J.  Res.  939,  has 
been  introduced  In  the  House  by  Con- 
gi-essman  Jack  T.  Brinkley  of  CSeorgia. 

I  believe  it  is  only  appropriate  that 
Congress  recognize  the  role  played  by 
medical  assistants  in  the  health  care  sys- 
tem in  this  country  as  we  turn  more  and 


more  attention  to  all  parts  of  the  delivery 
of  health  care.  The  receptionists,  secre- 
taries, bookkeepers,  technicians,  nurses, 
and  other  types  of  assistants  employed 
in  the  offices  of  licensed  physicians  and 
accredited  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  play  a  \ital  role  in  handling  im- 
portant administrative  and  clinical  du- 
ties for  pi-acticing  physicians. 

This  year  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Assistants,  representing  over 
15,000  medical  assistants  throughout  the 
United  States,  will  be  holding  its  na- 
tional convention  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in 
September  and  I  would  hope  that  this 
resolution  will  be  enacted  prior  to  that 
time.  This  organization  was  founded  in 
1956.  and  represents  members  in  47 
States  and  450  local  groups.  Among  its 
programs  it  sponsors  a  certification  proc- 
ess whereby  an  examination  is  admin- 
istered to  medical  assistants  with  pas- 
sage entitling  the  individual  to  a  certi- 
ficate as  a  "certified  medical  assistant." 
In  addition,  the  AAMA  assists  and  pro- 
vides information  to  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  desirous  of  initiating  courses 
for  medical  assistants,  and  In  working 
with  the  American  Medical  Association 
Coimcil  on  Medical  Education,  has  for- 
mulated a  standardized  1-  and  2-year 
curriculum  in  medical  assistance.  I  be- 
came even  more  familiar  •with  the  fine 
services  provided  by  this  association  as 
a  participant  during  its  17th  annual 
convention  in  Washington  last  October. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  end  of  my  rerriarks 
two  endorsements  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association's  House  of  Delegates  be 
reproduced  as  well  as  a  letter  from  my 
own  State  medical  society  suppoi'ting 
the  companion  resolution  in  the  House. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  share  my  con- 
viction that  medical  assistants,  im- 
portant participants  in  the  health  care 
system  in  this  country,  deserve  the  honor 
of  a  nationally'  designated  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Resolution  Adopted  bv  the  AMA  Hotrss  of 

Delegates,  November  30-December  1969 

NO.   3  7 SrPPORT  or  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 

MEDICAL   ASSISTANTS 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  urge  con- 
stituent and  county  medical  societies  to  es- 
tablish placement  bureaus  for  medical  assist- 
ants as  a  service  to  such  personnel;  and  be 
it  further, 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation reaffirm  its  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Medical  Assistants  and 
its  purposes  of  advancing  the  education  and 
upgrading  the  services  of  its  members;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  TTiat  the  House  of  Delegates  en- 
courage the  Individual  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  to  urge  their  em- 
ployees to  become  AAMA  members  by  offer- 
ing what«ver  Incentives  appear  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

REsoLtTTioN  Adopted  bt  the  AMA  House  of 
Delegates  November  26-29.  1967 

no.  so  PHTSICIAN  ENCOURAGEHnENT  OP  AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDICAL  ASSISTANTS 
AND  ITS  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

PreaiMyle 
The  American  Association  of  Medical  As- 
sistants has  achieved  a  membership  of  more 


than  12.000  In  less  than  ten  years.  Even  with 
that  impressive  growth,  the  potential  mem- 
bership 0*  AAMA  doubtless  Is  twenty  times 
that  number.  Physiciana  should  atimulate 
membership  and  participation  in  this  fine 
national  organization  which  endeavors  to 
make  even  more  effective  allies  of  those  who 
work  for  them  in  their  offices  and  In  hos- 
pital in  the  interest  of  patient  care.  Phy- 
sicians can  profit  by  reviewing  the  AAMA's 
objectives  and  programs  which  are  set  forth 
In  pamphlets  which  are  available  from  its 
headquarters  at  510  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago.  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates 
urges  every  physician  to  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  objectives  and  programs 
of  the  American  Association  of  Medical  As- 
sistants, and  to  encourage  his  own  assistants 
to  seek  membership  in  the  national  organiza- 
tion and  Its  local  and  state  affiliates,  and  to 
participate  Ui  their  educational  and  certifica- 
tion programs. 

Colorado  Medical   Society. 

Denver,  Colo..  May  30,  1074. 
Hon.  Petfr  H.  DOMINICK, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dominick:  The  Colorado 
Medical  Society  Board  of  Trustees,  at  its 
regular  meeting  on  May  18,  1974,  considered 
H.J.  Res.  939  which  would  designate  the  third 
week  In  September,  of  each  year,  as  "Na- 
tional Medical  Assistants  Week".  This  group 
of  individuals,  so  loyal  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, assists  greatly  in  providing  adequate 
medical  care  for  the  citizens  of  this  countrj-. 
We  urge  your  support  toward  its  passage. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Kenneth   A.   K.kiusi,  MJ)., 

President. 


ADDITIONAL  (DOSPONSORS   OP 
BILLS 

S.    667 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors  to 
S.  667.  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1973,  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  from  un- 
necessary medical  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiation. 

S.   3022 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2022,  a  bill  to 
provide  increased  employment  oppor- 
tunity by  executive  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  persons  imable  to  work 
standard  working  hours,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.     2422 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2422,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Center  for  the  Pre- 
vention and  Control  of  Rape  and  provide 
financial  assistance  for  a  research  and 
demonstration  progi-am  into  the  causes, 
consequences,  prevention,  treatment,  and 
control  of  rape. 

S.     2657 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Moss,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2657,  to 
provide  scholarships  for  the  dependent 
children  of  public  safety  officers  who  are 
the  victims  of  homicide  while  performing 
their  official  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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9.    3848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2848,  the  "Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1974." 

S.     2983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwkdc- 
KR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2983, 
the  "Urban  Hospital  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974." 

S.    3383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3383,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  in  order  to  provide  service  pension 
to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
pension  to  the  widows  of  such  veterans. 

S.    3443 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3443,  the  Petroleum  Moratorium  Act  of 
1974. 

S.    3480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tctnney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  was 
stdded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3480,  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  national  smnmer  youth 
sports  program. 

S.    3S48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symington,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  to 
S.  3548,  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial 
Scholarship  Act. 

S.    3558 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3556,  the  Highway 
Energy  Consei'vation  and  Safety  Act  of 
1974. 

B.    3585 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  to  S.  3585,  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

S.    3586 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abour- 
zzk)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  S.  3586,  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1974. 

S.    3660 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  and 
tl;ie  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3660, 
a  bill  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945. 
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S.  Res.  344 
Resolved,  That  S.  3666  entitled  "A  bUl  for 
the  relief  of  Marlin  Toy  Proiucts,  Inc.",  to- 
gether with  all  accompanying  papers.  Is 
hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursttant  to  sections 
1493  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
for  further  proceedings  In  Accordance  with 
applicable  law. 


19,  1974- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  344— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
S.  3666  TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nelson)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 


Br(  oke, 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  JlESOLUTION 
91— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATIVE  TO 
A  BUST  OR  STATUE  OF  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING 

(Referred  to  the  Comnjittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.     MONDALE     (for 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr 
Bible,  Mr.  Bisen,  Mr, 
dick,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark, 
Cranston,  Mr.  Dobunick, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr, 
Huddleston,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Johnston,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.     McGovERN,     Mr, 
Metzenbaum,  Mr 
Mr.   ScHWEiKER,  Mr.   HutH 
Stevenson,  Mr 
Mr.    TuNNEy,    Mr 
Nelson)  submitted  a 
tion  (S.  Con.  Res.  91) 
or  statue  of  Martin  Luther 
reads  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res. 


MONTO  YA 


SYHING]  dn, 
Willi  ams, 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( 
resentatives    concurring). 
Committee  on  the  Library 
directed  to  procure  a  bronz^ 
of  Martin  Luther  King, 
such  sculpture  to  be 
location  in  the  Capitol  as 
Joint  Committee  on  the 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  incurred 
Committee  on  the  Library 
this  concurrent  resolution, 
exceed  (2,500,  shall  be  paid 
tlngent  fund  of  the  Senate 
proved  by  the  chairman  ol 
mlttee. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  I  resident,  I  am 


introducing  today,  with 

from  both  parties  and  all 

country,  a  concurrent  resolution  which 

would  authorize  the  commissioning  of  a 


himself,    Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr. 
Mr.  BUR- 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
Mr.  Eagleton, 
Hollings,  Mr. 
VIr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Mr.  Mathias, 
J|cIntyre,    Mr. 
Mr.  Moss, 
Scott,  Mr. 
Mr.  Taft, 
and   Mr. 
concurrent  resolu- 
re^tive  to  a  bust 
King,  which 


honorary  degrees.  Not  the  least  of  the 
results  of  Dr.  King's  efforts  ^re  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Vofting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968.  Although  these  laws  sta<id  as  fitting 
memorials  to  Dr.  King,  I  propose  that 
Congress  honor  this  great  leader  in  yet 
another  way. 

Although  Dr.  King's  poijtrait  hangs 
today  in  millions  of  American  homes,  no 
such  portrayal  memorializes  him  in  the 
halls  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  al  building  in 
which  his  deeds  have  been  felt  and  the 
seat  of  government  of  a  nation  which  he 
has  profoundly  affected.  Indeed,  not  a 
single  black  American  has  been  honored 
by  having  a  portrait  or  statpe  placed  in 
the  Capitol  Building. 

The  resolution  which  I  ami  introducing 
today  would  authorize  ana  direct  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  I  Library  to 
procure  a  bronze  bust  or  statue  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  jjr.,  and  to 
place  such  sculpture  in  a  s^table  loca- 
tion in  the  Capitol. 
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tie. 


^1 

House  of  Rep- 

'  rhat    the    Joint 

authorized  and 

bust  or  statue 

Junior,  and  to  cause 

placid   in  a  suitable 

d<  termlned  by  the 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOI,UTION 

SENATE  CONCUBRENT  RESOLlmON  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PerJcy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
curemt  Resolution  66,  to  urge  the  release 
from  prison  of  Simas  ^udirka, 
Lithuanian  seaman. 


Lib  rary. 


by  the  Joint 
in  carrying  out 
which  shall  not 
out  of  the  con- 
on  vouchers  ap- 
the  joint  com- 


34  cosponsors 
sections  of  this 


TEMPORARY  INCREASIl  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  UMIff— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  14^9 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  fiid  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  a^d  Mr.  Cran- 
ston) submitted  an  amendment,  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 

amendment  no.   14 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  ^nd  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 


the 


statue   or   bust   of  Dr. 


MLartin  Luther    to  the  amendment'  No.  1361 ;  intended  to 


King,  Jr.  to  be  placed  in  t  le  U.S.  Capitol,     be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kenne  ly  (for  him- 


A    similar     resolution. 
Congressman  Jonathan 


Introduced    by 
3.  Bingham,  of 


New  York,  is  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  it  has  more  than 
140  cosponsors. 

Dr.  King,  the  son  aiid  grandson  of 
Baptist  ministers,  was  b  )m  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  January  15,  1929.  Until  his  tragic 
death  in  Memphis,  Ter  i.,  on  April  4, 
1968,  Dr.  King  lived  a  hfe  of  vision, 
dedication,  leadership,  i  nd  peace.  The 
remarkable  accomplishm  snts  of  this  man 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail 
here.  SufiSce  it  to  say  th|t  the  effects  of 
his  deeds  are  still  being 
this  Nation.  Dr.  Kins 
promisingly  dedicated 
equality,  to  faith,  and 

For  his  important  w(irk.  Dr.  Mai'tin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  receivep  many  honors, 
including  being  awarded 
being  chosen  as  Time  iiagazine's  Man 
of   the   Year,   and   rece  ving   numerous 


felt  throughout 
was  uncom- 
to  justice,  to 
,0  peace. 


self   and   others)    to   Hous^   bill   14832. 
supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1481    THROUGH    1485 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  find  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  five  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  14832,  supra. 

amendment  no.  1^88 

>  Ordered  to  be  printed  fi^^  ^  li^  o" 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  public 
debt  limit  bill  which  lowers  the  debt 
limit  increase  by  $5  billion  i  md  cuts  Fed- 
eral spending  by  over  $6  bl  lion. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  would  re- 
duce from  $495  billion  to  $490  billion  the 
hmit  on  the  public  debt  aid  would  cut 
expenditures  and  net  lendii  ig  during  fis- 
cal year  1975  from  $305.4  ijillion  to  $299 
billion. 


The  $490  billion  figure  for  the  public 
debt  limit  is  $5  billion  less  than  the  figure 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
and  $15  billion  less  than  requested  by 
the  administration.  The  administra- 
tion's request  for  a  $505  billion  limit  was 
large  enough  to  allow  for  approximately 
$6  billion  in  contingencies  and  about  $4 
billion  to  meet  peak  debt  needs.  Since 
these  peak  debt  needs  will  not  occur  un- 
til May  1975,  and  since  this  legislation 
expires  on  March  31,  1975,  there  is  no 
need  for  this  added  request.  Likewise,  in 
this  time  of  soaring  inflation,  an  addi- 
tional leeway  of  $6  billion  for  contin- 
gencies is  also  unnecessary. 

I  applaud  the  House  and  my  fellow 
colleagues  on  the  Finance  Committee  for 
trimming  this  extraordinary  •adminis- 
tration request.  But  I  believe  that  the 
gravity  of  this  country's  inflation  prob- 
lem demands  that  we  cut  this  request  by 
an  additional  $5  billion. 

The  fiiscal  1975  budget  calls  for  a  $20 
billion  Federal  funds  deficit,  the  deficit 
used  to  arrive  at  the  debt  limit  needs. 
The  present  national  debt  is  close  to 
$475  bUilon,  and  the  added  $20  billion 
deficit  will  bring  the  debt  close  to  $495 
billion.  A  debt  limit  of  $495  billion  would 
allow  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  continue  borrowing  at  a  level 
to  finance  an  inflationary  $20  billion 
deficit. 

Several  Members  of  Congress  have 
warned  that  a  $495  billion  debt  limit  is 
very  restrictive,  but  I  do  believe  that  a 
debt  limit  that  allows  a  $20  bill  on  deficit 
is  too  restrictive.  A  vote  for  the  $495 
billion  debt  limit  is  an  endorsement  of  a 
$20  billion  deficit. 

The  public  debt  rises  whenever  the 
Government  spends  more  money  than  it 
collects  and  the  Treasury  is  forced  to 
borrow  money  to  cover  the  deficits.  The 
Treasury  has  been  forced  to  borrow  so 
much  money  in  the  past  years  that  we 
are  now  paying  over  $30  billion  a  year  in 
Interest  charges  alone. 

The  only  way  to  reduce  the  debt  is  to 
collect  more  money  than  is  spent.  We 
cannot  hope  to  reduce  it  this  year,  but 
we  can  prevent  the  debt  from  increasing 
by  $20  billion. 

If  the  Congress  is  serious  about  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  deficits,  it  should  reduce 
the  debt  limit  by  at  least  $5  billion. 

A  $5  billion  reduction  in  the  public 
debt  limit  increase  will  also  require  a 
cut  in  Federal  spending.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  included  in  my  amendment  a  limit 
on  Federal  spending  in  fiscal  1975  of  $299 
billion. 

This  $299  billion  is  $6.4  billion  less 
than  the  Administration's  revised  budget 
request.  I  believe  that  a  cut  in  spending 
of  $6.4  billion  is  both  realistic  and  neces- 
sary. Although  the  administrtion  has 
claimed  that  any  reduction  in  spending 
is  not  possible,  my  legislation  would  re- 
quire only  a  2 -percent  reduction  in  total 
outlays.  And  the  2-percent  cut  would 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  enough  to  give 
us  a  head  start  on  balancing  the  budget 
next  year. 

If  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
sacrifice  2  percent  of  its  total  spending, 
how  can  we  ask  business,  labor,  and 


consumers  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  controlling  inflation? 

A  cut  in  Federal  spending  of  $6.4  bil- 
lion would  reduce  the  Federal  funds 
deficit  to  $13.5.  A  cut  in  the  debt  limit  to 
$490  billion  would  allow  for  a  $15  billion 
deficit,  thus  giving  the  Treasury  a  $1.5 
billion  leeway. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  one 
of  the  fundamental  causes  of  inflation  is 
the  alarming  and  astonishing  growth  in 
Federal  spending.  Fifteen  years  ago,  in 
1960,  the  Government  was  spending  $92 
billion.  In  fiscal  1975,  which  starts  next 
week,  the  Government  is  planning  on 
spending  $305.4  billion. 

Certainly,  we  in  the  Congress  cannot 
in  good  conscience  ask  business  to  hold 
down  prices,  ask  labor  to  continue  its 
very  commendable  wage  restraint,  and, 
in  general,  call  for  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  every  citizen  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  willing  to  show  restraint  in 
its  spending  practices. 

Last  week,  74  Senators  voted  to  hold 
spending  down  to  $295  billion,  a  cut  in 
spending  of  over  $10  billion.  I  commend 
this  action,  but  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
our  token  vote  for  reduced  Federal 
spending.  I  cannot  help  wondering  if 
the  vote  was  so  large  because  of  the 
strong  probability  that  the  spending 
ceiUng  will  be  dropped  in  the  conference 
committee  meeting  with  the  House. 

A  cut  in  Federal  spending  would  slow 
inflationary  pressures  and  allow  the 
Congress  to  provide  true  tax  relief  for 
the  American  people.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  so  long  as  the  Congress  votes 
to  continue  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money,  there  wUl  be  no  tax  relief. 

amendment    no.    1490 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  a  modified  version  of 
amendment  No.  1435  whch  Senator 
Chiles  and  I  introduced  several  weeks 
ago.  That  amendment  provides  for  sig- 
nificant tax  relief  for  some  55  million 
American  taxpayers— neai'ly  90  percent 
of  the  total.  It  does  so  by  replacing  the 
present  $750  personal  exemption  income 
deduction  with  a  mandatory  $200  per- 
sonal tax  credit. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  $200  personal 
credit  provision,  the  so-csdled  work 
bonus  social  security  tax  relief  proposal 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale),  and  others,  and 
first  formulated  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  (Mr. 
Long).  I  am  including  the  work  bonus 
so  as  to  minimize  the  difference 
among  those  of  us  who  favor  tax  relief 
and  tax  reform.  The  work-bonus  provi- 
sion will  cost  around  $700  million.  Thus, 
the  totsd  cost  of  my  proposal  will  be 
$5,152  billion.  This  is  to  be  offset,  of 
course,  by  companion  amendments  de- 
signed to  raise  revenues  of  like  magni- 
tude. Without  such  revenue-raising  tax 
reform,  I  shall  not  offer  a  tax  cut  and, 
indeed,  would  vote  against  any  other 
such  proposal. 

Now,  the  remaining  difference  between 


my  proposal  and  that  of  Senators  Mon- 
dale and  Kennedy  is  that  I  would  not 
allow  taxpayers  the  option  of  talcing 
either  the  present  $750  or  an  increased 
$8.25  deduction.  Moreover,  my  credit  is 
at  a  level  of  $200  rather  than  $190. 

My  reasoning  has  been  stated  many 
times,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  we  should  provide  one  kind  of  per- 
sonal exemption — a  $190  credit — for  90 
percent  of  the  taxpaying  public  and  an- 
other, far  more  valuable  deduction  for 
the  wealthiest  6  miUion  taxpayers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1490 

Insert  the  following : 
Sec.  3.  Amendment  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
NT7E  Code. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  section  4  or  5  a  reference  Is  made 
(by  way  of  amendment  or  repteal  or  other- 
wise) to  a  section,  chapter,  or  other  provi- 
sion, the  reference  shtdl  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  section,  chapter,  or  other  provision 
of  the  Internal  Reveune  Ck>de  of  1954. 
Sec.  4.  Credtt  Against  Tax,  in  Lieit  or  De- 

DTTCnON,  FOR  PERSONAL  EXEMPTIONS. 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax)  is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 42  as  section  44  and  by  Inserting  after 
section  41  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  42.  Personal  Exemptions. 

"There  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  1  or  3,  the  amount 
determined  under  section  151  for  personal 
exemptions.  Such  credit  shall  not  exceed  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  1  or  3  for  the  taxable 
year." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — So  much 
of  section  151  of  such  Code  (relating  to  de- 
ductions for  personal  exemptions)  as  pre- 
cedes subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  151.  Credit  fc»  Personal  Exemptions. 
"(a)  Amount  of  Credit. — The  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  42  for  the  tax- 
able year  for  p>ersonal  exemptions  shall  be 
$200  for  each  exemption  allowed  to  the  tax- 
payer under  this  section  for  the  taxable 
year.". 

(C)    CONFORMINC  AMENDMENT. SeCtiOn  151 

is    further    amended    by    striking    out    "of 
$750"  wherever  it  appears  therein, 
(d)   Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Sections  2(a)(1)(B),  2(b)(1),  143(b) 
(1),  214(b)(1)(A),  874(b),  and  931(e)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "de- 
duction" wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "credit". 

(2)  Section  37(a)  (relating  to  retirement 
income  credit)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "section  35"  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  and 
section  42  (relating  to  personal  exemp- 
tions) ". 

(3)  Section  41(b)  (2)  (relating  to  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  for  public  office)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "sec- 
tion 38"  and  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  ",  and  section  42  (relating 
to  personal  exemptions) ". 

(4)  Section  46(a)(3)(B)  (relating  to  the 
investment  credit)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(B)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions) ,  and". 

(5)  Section  60A  (a)  (3)  (relating  to  credit 
for  expenses  of  work  incentive  programs)  Is 
amended — 
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(A\  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of     Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  a  mended  by  sec- 
aubparagraph  (D).  tlon  4  oT  this  Act)  Is  amenM  by  Inserting 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end     the  following  new  section: 


June 


of  subparagraph  (E)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

••(P)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions) ." 

(6)  Section  63(b)  (relating  to  definition 
of  taxable  income)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  after  the  words  "ad- 
Justed  gross  mcome"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "minus  such   standard   deduction". 

(7)  Section  72(n)(3)  (relating  to  special 
computation  of  taxable  Income)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A) . 

(8)  Section  170(b)  (1)  (C)  (relating  to  un- 
limited charitable  deduction)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  (11) . 

(9)  Section  172(d)(3)  (relating  to  net 
operating  loss  deduction)  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Estates  and  trusts. — No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  personal  exemption 
allowed  an  estate  or  trust  under  section 
642(b).". 

(10)  Section  443(c)  (relating  to  return  for 
short  period)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "a 
deduction  under  section  151  (and  any  deduc- 
tion In  Ueu  thereof)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "as  a  credit  under  section  151  or  a 
deduction  under  section  642(b) ". 

(11)  The  last  sentence  of  section  642(b) 
(relating  to  estates  and  trusts)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  deductions  allowed 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  In  Ueu  of  the 
credits  aUowed  under  section  42  (relating  to 
credit  for  personal  exemptions) .". 

(12)  Section  7103(a)(2)  (relating  to  part- 
nership computations)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subparagraph  (B) . 

(13)  Section  873  (b)  (3)  (relating  to  non- 
resident aliens)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  Credit  for  personal  exemption. — Ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  a  nonresident  alien  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  a  resident  of  a  contiguous 
country,  only  one  credit  shall  be  allowed  for 
exemptions  under  section  151.". 

(14)  Section  891  (relating  to  citizens  of 
foreign  countries)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  section  151  and". 

(15)  Section  933(1)  (relating  to  residents 
of  Puerto  Rico)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  the  deductions  under  section 
151.  relating  to  personal  exemptions)". 

(16)  Section  1211(b)(3)  (relating  to  de- 
duction of  capital  losses)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  deductions  provided  In 
section  151  (relating  to  personal  exemp- 
tions) or  any  deduction  In  Ueu  thereof"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any  deduction  al- 
lowed by  section  642(b)". 

(17)  Section  1402(a)  (relating  to  self-em- 
ployment Income)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (7) . 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with- 
in 90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  prescribe  new  Ubles  for  the 
withholding  of  tax  under  section  3402  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reflect  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section.  The  Ubles 
shall  apply  to  usages  paid  after  December  31, 
1974. 

(2)  Section  3402  of  such  code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "exemption"  and  "exemp- 
tions" each  place  they  appear,  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "credit"  and  "credits", 
respectively.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
section  applies  to  taxable  years  beginning  af- 
ter December  31,  1974. 

(f)     Etfective    Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 
Sec.  5.  Tax  CaEorr  roa  Low-Income  Workers 
Witk  Families 

(a)  In  OEKntAi.. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  oX  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 


Sec.  43.  Tax  CaEnrr  for  Lo^^-Income  Work- 
ers With  Famili<s. 


"(a)   In  General. — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credt. — There  shall 
be  aUowed  to  a  taxpayer  wl  lo  Is  an  eligible 
Individual  as  a  credit  agat  ist  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  1  he  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  ap]  illcable  percent- 
age (as  determined  under  piragraph  (2) )  of 
the  social  security  taxes  imposed  on  him  and 
his  employer  with  respect  tD  wages  received 
by  the  taxpayer  during  that  year.  In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  who  Is  marriw  I  (as  determined 
under  section  143)  and  wh<  files  a  Joint  re- 
turn of  tax  with  his  spou^  under  section 
6013  for  the  taxable  year,  tlie  amount  of  the 
credit  allowance  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  appl  cable  percentage 
(as  determined  vinder  parag  raph  (2) )  of  the 
social  security  taxes  Imposei  1  on  him  and  his 
spouse,  and  their  employers ,  with  respect  to 
wages  received  by  the  taxpaj  er  and  his  spouse 
during  that  year. 

"(2)  Applicable  percen  ace. — The  per- 
centage under  paragraph  1 1 )  applicable  to 
the  social  security  taxes  Is — 

"(A)  86  percent  for  call  ndar  years  1974 
through  1977, 

'(B)  83  percent  for  cal  ndar  years  1978 
through  1980, 

"(C)  80  percent  for  cal  ndar  years  1981 
through  1985, 

"(D)  78  percent  for  cal  ndar  years  1986 
through  2010.  and 

■'(E)   68  percent  for  calendar  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  2011 1. 
"(b)   Limitations. — 

"  ( 1 )  Maximum  CREDrr.—  Tlie  amount  of 
the  credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  (or  to  a 
taxpayer  and  his  spouse  in  ■  he  case  of  a  Joint 
return  of  tax  under  sectK  n  6013)  for  any 
taxable  year  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  so 
much  of  the  wages  (as  defined  In  section  3121 
(a) )  as  does  not  exceed  i4,000  received  by 
that  Individual  (or  by  that  Individual  and 
his  spouse  In  the  case  of  b.  Joint  return  of 
tax)  during  that  year  witp  respect  to  em- 
ployment (as  defined  In]  section  3121(b) 
without  regard  to  the  excljislon  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (9)  of  that  sectlin) . 

"(2)   Reduction  fob  additional  income. — 
The  amount  of  the  credll  allowable  under 
subsection   (a)   for  any  taxable  year   (after 
the  application  of  paragraph   (1))   shall  be 
reduced   by   one-fourth   oi   the  amount   by 
which  a  taxpayer's  tncoma  or.  If  he  Is  mar- 
ried (as  determined  under  section  143),  the 
total  of  his  Income  and  hi*  spouse's  Income, 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  $4,000.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  ihe  term  'Income* 
means  adjusted  gross  Inc 
section  62  but  without  n 
(3)    (relating  to  long-tei 
plus —  I 

"(A)  any  amount  descijbed  In  section  71 
(b)  (relating  to  paymenti  to  support  minor 
children),  71(c)  (relating  to  alimony  and 
separate  maintenance  payments  paid  as  a 
principal  sum  paid  in  installments),  or  74 
(b)  (relating  to  certain  jirizes  and  awards), 
"(B)  any  amount  excljided  from  income 
under  section  101  (relatlilg  to  certain  death 
benefits),  102  (relating  t*  gifts  and  inher- 
itances), 103  (relating  tp  Interest  on  cer- 
tain governmental  obligations),  105(d)  (re- 
lating to  amounts  receivep  under  wage  con- 
tinuation accident  and  health  plans),  107 
(relating  to  rental  value  ef  parsonages),  112 
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ae  (as  defined  In 

^ard  to  paragraph 

capital  gains) ) 


furnished  for  the  convenience  of  the  em- 
ployer), 121  (relating  to  gain  from  sale  or 
exchange  of  residence  by  Indlv  dual  who  has 
attained  age  65),  911  (relatiig  to  earned 
Income  from  sources  wltbou:  the  United 
States),  or  931  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  within  possessions  o:  the  United 
States) , 

"(C)  any  amount  received  ps  a  payment 
from  a  public  agency  based  uj>on  need,  age, 
blindness,  or  disability,  or  as  a  payment  from 
a  public  agency  for  the  general  support  of 
the  taxpayer  and  his  family  ( is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegats).  other  than 
any  payment  for  the  purchase  of  prosthetic 
devices  or  medical  services,  an  i 

"(D)  any  amount  received  us  an  annuity, 
pension,  retirement,  or  dlsabUlty  benefit 
(Including  veterans'  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, workmen's  compensation  payments, 
monthly  insurance  payments  v»nder  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  rallrdad  retirement 
annuities  and  pensions,  and  aenefits  under 
any  Federal  or  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law) . 

"(3)  Application  with  section  6428. — The 
amount  allowable  to  a  taxpay  ir,  or  to  a  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse,  as  a  ere  lit  vmder  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (after  the 
application  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2))  shaU 
be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived under  section  6428  du-lng  that  year. 
"(c)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  pui poses  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Eligible  individual. —  The  term  'eli- 
gible Individual'  means  an  Individual  who 
maintains  a  household  (wltliln  the  mean- 
ing of  section  214(b)(3))  n  the  United 
States  which  is  the  principal  place  of  abode 
of  the  individual  and  a  child  of  that  indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  whom  he  Is  entitled 
to  a  deduction  under  sectloi.  151(e)(1)(B) 
(relating  to  additional  exemption  for  de- 
pendents) . 

"(2)  Social  security  taxes.  —The  term  'so- 
cial security  taxes'  means  the  aggregate 
amount  of  taxes  imposed  b; '  sections  3101 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  enployees  under 
the  Federal  Insvirance  Contributions  Act) 
and  3111  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employ- 
ers under  such  Act)  with  respect  to  the 
wages  (as  defined  in  sectloi  3121(a))  re- 
ceived by  an  individual  and  ils  spouse  with 
respect  to  employment  (as  fleflned  in  sec- 
tion 3121(b)),  or  which  woUId  be  Imposed 
with  respect  to  such  wages  by  such  sections 
if  the  definition  of  the  term  'employment' 
(as  defined  In  section  3121  (b  | )  did  not  con- 
tain the  exclusion  set  forth  in  paragraph  (9) 
of  such  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Item  and  Inserting  in  lie  a  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  42.  Personal  exemptions . 
"Sec.  43.  Tax  credit  for  low- income  workers 

with  families. 
"Sec.  44.  Overpayments  of  ta  i.". 

(c)  Section  6401(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  excessive  credits)  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  inserting  after  "lubrii  :ating  oil ) "  the 
following:  ",  43  (relating  to  tax  credit  for 
low-income   workers  with   lamilies),";    and 

(2)  striking  out  "sections  31  and  39"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  31,  39, 
and  43". 

(d)  Section  6201(a)(4)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  assessment  authority)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "or  43"  after  "section  39" 
In  the  caption  of  such  section;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "oH),"  t^nd  inserthig  in 
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(relating   to   certain   coMbat   pay   of   mem-     Ueu  thereof  "oU)   or  sectlor   43  (relating  to 
hers  of  the  Armed  Porcei),  113  (relating  to     ^ "^  '"  '—' ^A,u.,c  ™,t»,  f«^. 


musterlng-out  payments  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces),  116  (relating  to  partial  ex- 
clusion of  dividends  recel'  ed  by  individuals) , 
117  (relating  to  scholars!  lips  and  fellowship 
grants),   119    (relating  t< 


meals  or  lodging 


tax  credit  for  low-Income  workers  with  fam- 
ilies), 

(e)  (1)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  65  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  rules  of  special  applica- 
tion) is  amended  by  adding  i  it  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 


"Sec.  6428.  Advance  Refund  of  SEcmoN  43 
CsEDrr. 

"(a)  In  General. — A  taxpayer  may  receive 
an  advance  refund  of  the  credit  allowable 
to  him  under  section  43  (relating  to  tax 
credit  for  low-income  workers  with  families) 
not  more  frequently  than  quarterly  by  filing 
an  election  for  such  refund  with  the  Secre- 
tary or  bis  delegate  at  such  time  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  prescribe.  If  the  taxpayer  elects 
to  base  his  claim  for  refund  on  so- 
cial security  taxes  Imposed  on  him,  his 
spouse,  and  their  employer,  the  election 
shall  be  a  joint  election  signed  by  the  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse.  An  election  may  not 
be  made  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  the  last  quarter  of  the  calendar  year, 
and  any  other  election  shaU  specify  the  quar- 
ter or  quarters  to  which  It  relates  and  shall 
be  made  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  taxable  year  to 
which  it  relates.  The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  pay  any  advance  refund  for  which 
a  proper  election  is  made  without  regard  to 
any  llabUlty,  or  potential  llabUity,  for  tax 
under  chapter  1  which  has  accrued,  or  may 
be  expected  to  accrue,  to  the  taxpayer  for 
the  taxable  year  to  which  the  election 
relates. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount  of  refund. — The  amount  of 
any  refund  for  which  a  taxpayer  files  an 
election  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  credit 
aUowable  under  section  43  with  respect  to 
social  security  taxes  payable  with  respect 
to  that  taxpayer  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
election,  social  security  taxes  payable  with 
respect  to  that  taxpayer  and  his  spouse) 
for  the  quarter  or  quarters  to  which  the 
election  relates. 

"(2)  INEUCIBLE  FOB  CREDIT. — ^No  advance 
refund  may  be  made  under  this  section  for 
any  quarter  to  a  taxpayer  who,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Income  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse 
reasonably  may  expect  to  receive  during  the 
taxable  year,  wUl  not  be  entitled  to  claim 
any  amount  as  a  credit  under  section  43 
for  that  year. 

"(3)  Minimum  payment. — No  payment 
may  be  made  under  this  section  In  an 
amount  less  than  $30. 

"(c)  Collection  of  Excess  Payments. — 
In  addition  to  any  other  method  of  collec- 
tion avaUable  to  him.  If  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  determines  that  any  part  of  any 
amount  paid  to  a  taxpayer  for  any  quarter 
under  this  section  was  in  excess  of  the 
amount  to  which  that  taxpayer  was  en- 
titled for  that  quarter,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  notify  that  taxpayer  of  the 
excess  payment  and  may  withhold,  from 
any  amounts  which  that  taxpayer  elects  to 
receive  under  this  section  In  any  subsequent 
quarter,  amounts  totaling  not  more  than  the 
amount  of  that  excess.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item : 

"Sec.  6428.  Advance    refund    of    section    43 
credit.". 

(f)  Section  6011(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  interest  equalization  returns,  etc.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  Returns  of  taxpayers  receiving  ad- 
vance refund  of  section  43  CREDIT. — ^Every 
taxpayer  who  elects  to  receive  an  advance 
refund  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  43 
(relating  to  tax  credit  for  low-income  work- 
ers with  famUies)  during  the  taxable  year 
shall  file  a  return  for  that  year,  together  with 
such  additional  information  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  require.". 

(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
develop  simple  and  expedient  application 
forms  and  procedures  for  use  by  taxpayers 
who  wish  to  receive  an  advance  refund  under 


section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  advance  refund  of  section 
43  credit),  arrange  for  distributing  such 
forms  and  making  them  easUy  avaUable  to 
taxpayers,  and  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  43  and  6428  of  such  Code. 
Each  such  application  form  shall  contain 
a  warning  that  the  making  of  a  false  or 
fraudulent  statement  thereon  is  a  Federal 
crime. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  from  any  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Government 
or  of  any  State  or  poUtical  subdivision  there- 
of such  Information  with  respect  to  any 
taxpayer  applying  for  or  receiving  benefits 
under  section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  advance  refund  of 
section  63  credit),  or  his  spouse,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
section  43  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  credit  for  low-income 
workers  with  famiUes)  and  of  section  6428 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  advance  refund  of 
section  43  credit) .  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  each  agency  and  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  such  information  upon  request. 

(h)  Section  402(a)(7)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"other  Income"  the  following:  "(Including 
any  amounts  derived  from  application  of 
the  tax  credit  established  by  section  43  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) ". 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1973.  No  advance  refund 
payment  under  section  6428  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  made  before 
October  1,  1974. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1491 

(Ordered  to  .be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MONDALE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
H.R.  14832,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1492 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHURCH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  H.R.  14832,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1493 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  H.R.  14832,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1494 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

AUTHORIZE  A  DEDUCTION  FROM  GROSS  INCOME 
FOB  AMOUNTS  FORFEITED  AS  PENALTIES  FOR 
PREMATURE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  FUNDS  FROM 
SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS  OR  DEPOSITS  OF  BANKS 
AND  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCni.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  H.R.  14832  to  al- 
low penalties  incurred  because  of  pre- 
mature withdrawal  of  funds  from  time 
savings  accounts  or  deposits  to  be  de- 
ducted from  gross  income  In  calculating 
adjusted  gross  Income. 

Last  November  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  issued  Revenue  Ruling  73-511, 
which  requires  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions to  report  for  purposes  of  Informa- 
tion returns — ^Fonns  1099  INT  and  1096 — 
the  gross  interest  paid  to  each  account 


holder  during  the  year  on  time  savings 
accounts  or  deposits. 

In  computing  gross  interest,  amounts 
forfeited  as  penalties  because  of  prema- 
ture withdrawal  of  funds  cannot  be  net- 
ted against  the  certificate  holder's  In- 
terest income.  As  a  result,  the  depositors 
or  accountholders  must  pay  taxes  on  the 
full  amount  of  interest  paid  or  credited, 
although  they  were  required  to  retiun 
part  of  It  to  the  financial  institution  as 
a  penalty. 

If  a  saver  itemizes  his  deductions  he 
may  subtract  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
from  his  gross  income  as  a  loss  incurred 
in  a  transaction  entered  into  for  profit 
under  section  165(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

But  this  provision  provides  no  relief 
whatsoever  for  the  vast  majority  of  tax- 
payers who  take  the  standard  deduction 
or  the  low-income  allowance  in  lieu  of 
itemizing  their  deductions. 

In  fact,  more  than  three  out  of  every 
five  taxpayers  do  not  itemize  their  de- 
ductions. According  to  the  latest  com- 
plete data  available,  nearly  78  million 
returns  were  filed  for  taxable  year  1972. 
Of  this  total  more  than  50  million 
claimed  the  standard  deduction  or  low- 
income  allowance. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  Revenue  Rul- 
ing 73-511  is  unfair  to  taxpayers  who  do 
not  Itemize  their  deductions. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  am  especially  concerned  be- 
cause many  of  these  individuals  are  el- 
derly retirees  who  can  111  afford  to  pay 
tax  on  Interest  income  which  they  have 
never  received. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be  amended 
to  authorize  a  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come for  any  amount  or  amounts  for- 
feited as  penalties  for  premature  with- 
drawal of  funds  from  time  savings  ac- 
counts or  deposits  located  at  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

Under  this  provision  all  savers  will  be 
taxed  equally  on  sums  forfeited  as  pre- 
mature withdrawal  penalties,  whether 
they  Itemize  their  deductions  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  approval  of 
this  mesisure. 

Additionally,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amdt.  No.  1494 

At  the  end  of  the  biU,  insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section : 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Section  62  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(10)  Penalties  forfeited  because  of  pre- 
mature withdrawal  of  funds  from  time  «av- 
ings  accounts  or  deposits — The  deductions 
allowed  by  Section  165  for  losses  Incurred 
in  any  transaction  entered  into  for  profit, 
though  not  connected  with  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness to  the  extent  that  such  losses  Include 
amounts  forfeited  to  a  bank,  mutual  savings 
bank,  savings  and  loan  association,  building 
and  loan  association,  cooperative  bank  or 
homestead  association  as  a  penalty  for  pre- 
mature withdrawal  of  funds  from  a  time 
savings  account,  certificate  of  deposit  or  sim- 
Uar  class  of  deposit." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
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appUM  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31, 1972. 

Amend  tbe  Title  »  as  to  read:  An  Act 
to  provide  tor  a  temporary  Increase  In  the 
pubUc  debt  Umlt,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AlAKNOiaXrr    no.    I49S 

( Ordered  to  be  printed. ) 

Mr  MANSFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr. 
Clauc.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Kbknidt.  Mr.  Mon- 
D*L«,  Mr.  MusKiE.  and  Mr.  Nelson)  ptoh 
posed  an  amendment  to  House  bill  14832, 
supra. 

AMXNDUENT   NO.    149S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  . 

Mr  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
House  bill  14832.  supra. 

AMENOMXMT   HO.     14»7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  Ue  on 

the  table.)  _. 

Mr  BUCKLEY  ( for  himself.  Mr.  DoM- 
nncK,  and  Mr.  Percy)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  14832.  supra. 

AICENDMXNTS    NOS.    1498    AND     1499 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  amendments  to  H.R. 
14832  that  will  eliminate  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending  by  providing  a  balanced 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  years  1975  and 
1976.  In  my  judgment,  it  makes  little 
saise  for  the  Senate  to  engage  in  exten- 
sive debate  on  tax  amendments  that  will 
reduce  the  receipts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment when  faced  with  an  anticipated 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1975  of  $114 
billion. 

My  first  amendment  will  swjcompUsh 
two  basic  objectives.  First,  it  wiU  estab- 
lish a  spending  ceiling  for  fiscal  year 
1975  of  $294  biUion,  the  level  of  antici- 
pated receipts  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Second.  Federal  expenditures,  with  the 
exception  of  several  untontrellable  budg- 
etjuy  items,  would  be  reduced  propor- 
tionately in  the  event  the  ceiling  is  ex- 
ceeded. Since  we  are  well  into  the  appro- 
priations process  for  fiscal  year  1975,  this 
amendment  will  provide  the  mechanism 
to  insure  that  Federal  spending  is  held 
at  $294  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  terms  of  this  amendment. 
It  has  been  approved  in  identical  form 
by  the  Senate  on  numerous  occasions. 
This  proposal  passed  the  Senate  as  the 
Bellmon-Taft-Ervin  amendment  to  the 
devaluation  bill,  S.  929,  on  April  4,  1974. 
On  May  10,  1973,  the  Senate  considered 
this  exact  mechanism  to  control  Federal 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1974  as  title  n 
of  S.  373,  Senator  Ervin's  impoundment 
control  measure.  On  that  date,  title  n  of 
S.  373  was  approved  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate  on  a  roll  call  vote 
of  86  to  4. 

What  was  an  excellent  means  to  con- 
trol Federal  spending  for  fiscal  year  1974 
is  an  even  more  appropriate  vehicle  to 
control  excessive  Federal  spending  this 
year  when  the  infiationary  rate  is  at  an 
all  time  high. 

Arriving  at  the  figure  of  $294  biUion 
was  a  relatively  simple  matter.  On  May 
30,  1974,  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year 


1975  were  estimated  to  bd  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  $305  billion  while  receipts  are 
anticipated  to  be  slightly  more  than  $294 
billion.  If  these  budget  estimates  become 
reality,  it  will  mean  a  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1975  of  $11.4  btlion.  By  estab- 
lishing a  spending  ceiling  of  $294  billion. 
Congress  would  go  on  recard  for  only  the 
fourth  time  in  20  years  for  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  I 

In  the  event  appropriajtions  made  for 
fiscal  year  1975  result  i^  the  spending 
ceiling  being  exceeded,  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  proportionately 
reduce  spending  in  all  fimctdonal  cate- 
gories with  the  exception  of  the  follow- 
ing uncontrollable  budget  items:  interest 
on  national  debt,  veterans'  benefits  and 
services,  payments  from  social  insurance 
trust  funds,  public  assistance  mainte- 
nance grants  under  title  JV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  food  stamte,  military  re- 
tirement pay,  medicaid,  jjudicial  salaries. 
By  excluding  these  uncontrollable  items, 
according  to  my  calculations,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  proportionately  reduce 
spending  in  all  other  Federal  programs 
by  approximately  5.8  percent  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  $11.4  billian  deficit. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  this  proportion- 
ate reduction  provision,  has  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  committee  and  Sen- 
ate debate  during  the  pftst  2  years  and 
has  passed  the  Senate  by  overwhelm- 
ing msijorities  on  at  least  two  previous 
occasions.  | 

My  second  amendment  would  simply 
require  that  Federal  expenditures  for 
fiscal  year  1976  not  exceed  revenues.  By 
enacting  this  amendmint,  the  Senate 
will  go  on  record  for  a  qalanced  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  19V6. 

We  need  only  examine  the  record  on 
Federal  spending  to  determine  the  urgent 
need  for  enactment  of  tiese  two  amend- 
ments. Federal  spendinjg  and  the  cor- 
responding huge  Federal  deficits  have 
increased  at  an  alarming  rate.  Runaway 
inflation  has  followed  Is  night  follows 
day.  It  is  my  convictio^  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  completely]  imaware  of  how 
serious     the     Government's     financial 
plight  really  is.  The  Fef  eral  budget  has 
not  been  balanced  since!l960.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  this  c»imtry  has  dete- 
riorated to  the  point  tjiat  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  will  soon  reach  $30 
billion  a  year.  This  $30  billion  breaks 
down  to  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  $54,000  a  minute  or  al- 
most $1,000  every  timg  the  clock  ticks. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending  which  hap  been  the  prime 
cause  for  the  back-breaking  inflationary 
spiral  this  country  is  presently  experi- 
encing. The  problem  1$  illustrated  well 
by  an  article  wtiich  recently  appeared 
in  the  U.S.  News  &  Vorld  Report  on 
June   17,    1974.   This   Article   illustrates 
the  shrinking  value  of  our  dollar.  Plac- 
ing the  1969  dollar,  i^hich  is  just  bV^ 
years  ago,  at  a  value  of!  100  percent,  that 
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dollar  today  is  worth  jinly  75  cents.  At 
the  current  rate  of  inl  ation,  by  1979  it 
will  be  worth  57  centi.  If  the  present 
inflationary  rate  is  ndt  curbed  by  re- 
ducing excessive  Fedei  al  spending,  the 
average  home  now  co  ting  $37,500  will 
cost  $51,700  in  1979.  ":  "he  price  of  food 
will  go  from  $54.47  pe    family  per  week 


now  to  $80.50  in  1979.  Hie  1  )cal  bus  fare 
will  go  from  38  cents  now  t  >  53  cents  in 
1979.  The  price  of  gasoline  will  go  from 
58  cents  a  gallon  now  to  88  ( ents  in  1979. 
Obviously,  our  Nation  fiLces  a  fiscal 
crisis  which  affects  every  A  nerican.  For 
example,  over  10  percent  ol  the  average 
American  family's  taxes  gjo  each  year 
just  to  pay  the  interest  on  [the  national 
debt.  Our  Federal  fiscal  pcflicy  has  had 
a  devastating  impact  on  mose  persons 
with  fixed  incomes,  acquirea  savings,  and 
insurance.  It  does  not  take]  an  expert  in 
economics  to  realize  that  ejccessive  Fed- 
eral spending  has  accelerated  the  cost  of 
living  for  all  Americans. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  p3d  Congress 
act,  and  act  decisively  thtts  session  to 
rectify  the  dangerous  situation  created 
by  continual  Federal  spending  far  in  ex- 
cess of  income.  | 

Mr.  President,  today  this  Nation  faces 
a  period  of  great  economic  uncertainty 
and  imrest.  American  citizans  are  indeed 
faced  with  a  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  due  to  a  12-percent  snnual  rate  of 
inflation.  Interest  rates  sre  at  record 
highs.  Investors  are  hesitant  to  make 
long-term  commitments  because  of  the 
future  uncertainties.  Industrialists  are 
slow  to  improve  their  plants  because  of 
high  costs  of  money.  American  families 
are  flnding  it  difficult  to  purchase  homes 
because  of  tight  money. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  an  op- 
portunity, by  enacting  tliese  amend- 
ments, to  remedy  this  situation  and  go 
on  record  for  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
for  the  next  2  fiscal  yearsJ  I  urge  favor- 
able approval  of  these  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  thft  the  text  of 
these  two  amendments  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectiofi,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  brinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  f 

Amendment  No.  i498 
On  the  first  page,  strike  out  line  3  through 
line  7  and  Insert  in  lieu  there<  i  the  following : 
TTTLE   I— PUBLIC    DE  JT   XJMIT 
Section  1.  During  the  peri^  beglimlng  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  March  31,  1976,  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  In  the  first  #eutence  of  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  757b)    shall  be  temporarily  Uicreased 
by  995,000,000. 

On  page  2,  after  line  5,  uisert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

TITLE  m— CEILING  ON  PASCAL  YEAR  75 
EXPENDITl 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Except  as  pjrovided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  «cpendltures  and 
net  lending  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  under  the  [budget  of  the 
United  States  Government,  ^all  not  exceed 
9294,000.000,000. 

(b)  If  the  estimates  of  revenues  which 
will  be  received  In  the  Tre4Bury  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1976,  as  made 
from  time  to  time,  are  Incr^sed  as  a  result 
of  legislation  enacted  after  the  date  of  tbe 
enactment  of  this  Act  refon^lng  the  Federal 
tax  laws,  the  limitation  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  sha^l  be  reviewed  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  additional  reveaues  made  avaU- 
able  should  be  applied  to  j  essential  public 
services  for  which  adequate  funding  would 
not  otherwise  be  provided. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Notwithsta^idlng  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  thel  President  shall, 
m  accordance  with  this  section,  reserve  from 


expenditure  and  net  lending,  from  appro- 
priations, or  other  obligational  authority 
ctherwise  made  available,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  expenditures  and 
net  lending  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  within  the  limitation  specified 
In  section  201. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  President 
shsU  reserve  amounts  proportionately  from 
new  obligational  authority  and  other  obliga- 
tional authority  available  for  each  functional 
category,  and  to  the  extent  practicable,  sub- 
functional  category  (as  set  out  In  table  4 
of  the  United  States  Budget  in  Brief  for 
fiscal  year  1976) ,  except  that  no  reservations 
shall  be  made  from  amoimts  available  for 
interest,  veterans'  benefits  and  services,  pay- 
ments from  social  Insurance  trust  fiinds. 
public  assistance  maintenance  grants  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  food 
stamps,  military  retirement  pay,  medicaid, 
and  Judicial  salaries. 

(c)  In  no  event  shall  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  section  be  used  to  impound 
funds,  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating a  program  the  creation  or  continua- 
tion of  which  has  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  203.  In  the  administration  of  any 
program  as  to  which — ■ 

(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  is  limited 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recip- 
ients Is  required  to  be  determined  by  ap- 
plication of  a  formula  Involving  the  amount 
apprc^riated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  distribution,  the  amount  available  for 
expenditure  (after  tbe  application  of  this 
title)  shall  be  substituted  for  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  iu 
the  application  of  the  formula. 


Amendment  No.  1499 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Ssc.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  or  any  other  Act,  expenditures 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  during  fiscal  year  1976  shall 
not  exceed  its  revenues. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1500 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
14832,  the  debt  ceUing  bill,  which  will 
restore  the  ultimate  decisionmaking 
power  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  over 
the  affairs  of  this  country  to  the  Con- 
gress where  it  rightly  belongs. 

This  amendment  is  easily  understood. 
It  simply  states  that  when  a  governmen- 
tal agency  promulgates  regulations  in  or- 
der to  implement  Federal  legislation,  the 
committee  of  origin,  whether  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  House,  has  60  days  to  disapprove 
the  proposed  regulations. 

The  need  for  legislation  of  this  nature 
is  quite  clear.  Its  enactment  would  ac- 
complish several  obvious  worthwhile  ob- 
jectives. Let  me  explain.  The  Senate  is 
certainly  not  unaware  of  the  frustration 
shared  by  literally  millions  of  Americans 
who  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  entirely  unresponsive  to  their  needs 
and  problems.  Legislation  Is  badly  need- 
ed which  would  restore  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  over  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  reasserts  Congress'  role 
in  the  decisionmaking  r^ulatory 
process. 


The  problems  we  now  face  in  control- 
ling the  agencies  and  bureaus  have 
evolved  over  time.  Certainly  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  did  not  anticipate  them. 
When  the  first  regulatory  agency,  the 
ICC,  was  formed  in  the  late  1800's  there 
was  no  way  to  predict  the  eventual  ex- 
pansion of  regulatory  agencies.  As  the 
problems  of  the  Nation  have  increased, 
the  laws  have  become  more  complex. 
Congress  has  shared  its  responsibility  by 
giving  agencies  and  departments  the 
power  to  issue  regulations,  licenses,  and 
permits  if  the  agency  deems  it  to  be  "in 
the  public  interest." 

For  example,  the  msmagement  of  na- 
tional forests  and  national  parks  is  left 
to  Federal  agencies  which  in  turn  pro- 
mulgate regulations  governing  the  use  of 
those  properties  but  seldom  allow  the 
public  voice  to  be  heard  against  any  plan 
of  the  agency.  Implementation  of  regula- 
tions concerning  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  is  left  to  those 
administrators  in  Washington  who  for 
the  most  part  have  never  worked  in  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  do  not  understand 
the  practicalities  and  expenses  involved 
in  many  of  the  regulations  which  they 
require.  These  regulations  apply  equally 
to  the  giants  of  industry  as  well  as  the 
smallest,  least  sophisticated  business  in 
the  country. 

The  examples  go  on  and  on  and  cover 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  food 
stamps  and  school  lunch  programs  to  the 
spraying  of  forests  and  grasslands,  to 
the  elimination  of  certain  species  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  to  the  location  of  highways, 
to  the  location  of  missile  bases,  disposal 
of  sewage  and  industrial  wastes,  building 
of  dams,  description  of  safety  standards 
on  oil  wells,  professional  review  stand- 
ards for  doctors,  user  fees  for  publicly 
owned  recreation  areas  and  environ- 
mental regulations  imposed  on  independ- 
ent oil  drillers. 

All  sections  of  society,  corporations,  as 
well  as  the  workingman  and  the  poor, 
are  affected  by  these  broad  generalized 
grants  of  authority  to  administrative 
agencies.  Different  segments  of  society 
are  in  a  position  to  defend  themselves 
against  arbitrary  agency  action  to  vary- 
ing degrees  depending  on  their  own  re- 
sources and  legal  abilities.  The  voices  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  never 
heard,  as  provision  for  official  protest  Is 
complicated.  The  administrative  agen- 
cies largely  dictate  their  own  desires. 
Anyone  who  has  attempted  to  oppose  a 
Federal  agency  in  its  promulgation  of 
regulations  will  understand  the  feeling 
of  futility  which  is  held  by  the  people 
across  this  land. 

Many  agencies,  most  notably  those 
which  have  been  granted  the  authority  to 
disbm'se  money  for  various  Federal  pro- 
grams to  individuals,  organizations,  and 
to  the  States,  have  almost  the  absolute 
power  to  turn  on  and  off  the  flow  of 
money.  If  a  university  or  hospital  does 
not  comply  with  an  agency's  regulations, 
the  funding,  which  is  their  lifeline,  may 
be  cut  off.  The  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions which  are  extremely  complex  and 
confusing  to  even  the  well  educated  are 
the  source  of  agenc.v  power.  These  rules 
and  i-egiilations  are  .he  conduit  through 


which  the  agency  imposes  its  views  upon 
the  general  pubUc,  tmd  the  practical  op- 
portunities for  protest  are  limited.  Argu- 
ably, the  opportunities  for  protest  are 
present  becavise  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  However,  if  only  a  hand- 
ful of  small  businessmen  or  small  farm- 
ers are  affected  by  a  regulation,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  hire  a  Washington 
lawyer  to  represent  them  before  the 
agencies.  It  is  a  Darid  against  Goliath 
situation.  However,  the  prognosis  for  the 
final  outcome  is  not  as  hopeful  as  in  the 
latter  situation. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  provide  a  check  on  those  agencies  and 
the  check  would  be  imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress from  which  the  agency's  power  is 
derived.  The  values  at  stake  are  of  con- 
stitutional impact  and  importance.  Why. 
with  few  checks  and  balances,  should  the 
public  stand  by  while  some  Federal 
agency  makes  decisions  which  affect 
their  veiy  livelihood?  Why  should  the 
Congress  allow  the  laws  to  be  emascu- 
lated by  the  agencies  and  bureaus  in 
Washington? 

The  agencies  have  promulgated  regu- 
lations so  extensive  and  so  complex  that 
the  public  has  been  denied  the  effective 
representation  which  they  sent  to  Con- 
gress. That  representation  has  been  mis- 
placed and  displaced  throughout  the 
Federal  agencies.  The  effect  has  been  to 
reduce  the  respect  which  the  American 
people  have  for  the  Government.  Gov- 
ernment is  unresponsive  to  their  needs, 
and  a  sense  of  futility  overwhelms  them. 
As  Winston  Churchill  remarked: 

If  you  have  10,000  regulations,  you  destroy 
all  respect  for  the  law. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
restors  this  lost  respect  for  the  law.  and 
to  restore  that  respect  by  returning  the 
command  of  this  Government  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1500 

At  the  apprc^rlate  place  in  the  bill,  add  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  That  section  301  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Tlie  head  of  an  executive  department 
or  military  department  may  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  the  government  at  his  depart- 
ment, the  conduct  of  its  employees,  the  dis- 
tribution and  performance  of  its  business, 
and  the  custody,  use,  and  preservation  of  its 
records,  papers,  and  property.  This  section 
does  not  authorize  wlthh<ddlng  information 
from  the  public  or  limiting  the  availability 
of  records  to  the  public. 

"(b)  That  upon  the  promulgation  of  pro- 
posed rules  and  regulations  implementing 
public  laws,  the  committee  of  origin,  whether 
In  the  Senate  or  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, shall  give  approval  or  disapproval  of 
said  rules  and  regulations  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  submission  of  said  rules 
and  regulations. 

"(c)  In  the  event  the  said  committee  falls 
to  disapprove  the  proposed  rules  and  regula- 
tions within  sixty  days,  such  abstention  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  approval  of  said  rules  and 
regulations." 
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AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1486 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


June 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMPREHENSIVE 
DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1970— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1487 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

REPEAI.    or    "NO-KNOCK"    LAWS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  1970 
Congress  enacted  two  provisions  into  law 
which  I  felt  at  the  time  could  become  a 
g^nt  step  in  conversion  of  our  free  so- 
ciety into  a  poUce  state.  Those  two  provi- 
sions gave  Federal  narcotics  officers  and 
District  of  Columbia  police  extraordinary 
powers,  powers  we  have  not  even  given 
to  agents  of  the  Federal  Biireau  of  Inves- 
tigation, the  power  to  enter  the  homes  of 
American  citizens  like  thieves  in  the 
night  without  notice  and  without  warn- 
ing. These  two  "no-knock"  statutes  are 
codified  at  section  879  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  in  sections  23- 
521  through  23-591  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  those  statutory  provisions  be  en- 
tered in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  as  exhibits  Nos.  1  and  2  re- 
spectively. 

I  am  introducing  today,  along  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  an  amendment  to  S.  3355  which 
would  repeal  both  the  Federal  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  "no-knock"  statutes. 
S.  3355  is  pending  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar and  I  anticipate  that  our  amendment 
will  be  brought  up  some  time  this  week. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  our 
amendment  be  printed  and  that  it  also 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks  as  exhibit  No.  3. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  I  joined  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  opposing  these  sta- 
tutory provisions,  we  contended  that 
"no-knock"  authority  would  not  be  used 
very  often  by  police,  that  when  it  was 
used,  the  likelihood  of  danger  either  to 
police  or  the  occupants  of  the  home 
searched  was  great,  and  most  important 
that  the  provisions  themselves  were  un- 
constitutional. Although  I  plan  to  discuss 
each  of  these  points  in  greater  detail 
when  our  amendment  is  brought  up  later 
this  week,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
them  briefly  at  this  time. 

"NO-KNOCK"    IS    DANGEROUS    AND    KARELT    USED 

The  danger  inherent  in  granting  Fed- 
eral narcotics  officers  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia police  this  extraordinary  power 
was  highlighted  last  year  in  the  infamous 
"no-knock"  narcotics  raids  into  two 
homes  in  Collinsvllle,  111.  In  separate  in- 
cidents involving  the  same  Justice  De- 
partment agents,  "no-knock"  raids  were 


conducted  Into  two  different  homes  In 
CollinsvlUe. 

The  agents  entered  the  two  houses 
without  warrants,  kicked  in  the  doors 
without  warning,  shoutlilg  obscenltiM. 
and  threatening  the  inhabitants  with 
drawn  weapons.  The  terrified  inhabitants 
were  only  temporarily  relieved  when  the 
agents  left  after  discovering  that  they 
had  entered  the  wrong  ho  ases.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  the  orly  example  of 
no-knock  authority.  In  a  statement 
I  delivered  on  May  10  cf  last  year,  I 
summarized  a  number  of  ( ither  incidents 
which  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion and  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  in  June  of  last  year  a 
number  of  other  incidents  are  chronicled. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  speech 
and  materials  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  May  10  of  last  year  and  the 
Times  article  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks  as  ex- 
hibits Nos.  4  and  5  respe<  tively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Responsibl  e  law  enforce- 
ment officials  have  been  c  mcerned  about 
the  use  of  no-knock  authority.  They 
recognize  the  danger  to  |)olice  inherent 
in  entering  a  home  like  coi  timon  burglars. 
For  example,  D.C.  Police  C  hief  Jerry  Wil- 
son stated  in  an  interview  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  June  8  th!  t  he  would  not 
oppose  repeal  of  the  D.C  provision.  Ac- 
cording to  the  article,  "  ' :  won't  object,' 
Wilson  said  yesterday.  'It  won't  affect  us 
one  way  or  another.'  He  said  that  D.C. 
police  have  not  used  no-1  nock  warrants 
since  October  1971."  The  article  contin- 
ues, "Gsoffi-y  Alprin,  chie  lawyer  for  the 
D.C.  poUce  department  h  as  said  the  use 
of  no-knock  can  increas<  the  possibility 
of  injuries  both  to  police  and  occupants 
of  homes.  '.  .  .  There  mi|  ;ht  be  a  shoot- 
out; that  is  not  what  we  ivant,'  he  said." 
I  ask  unanimous  consei  t  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Post  arti  ;le  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  as  exhibit  No.  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  hi  A  difficulty  as- 
certaining the  usefulnesi  of  the  Federal 
no-knock  provision.  I  ai  tempted  to  get 
information  from  the  .  ustice  Depart- 
ment on  how  often  no-  mock  warrants 
have  been  used  since  1  )70  but  I  have 
only  received  a  rough  ( stimate.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  to  mi  i  on  May  24  of 
last  year,  Myles  Ambrcse,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforce- 
ment— ODALE — stated  that  about  100 
no-knock  warrants  had  been  issued  and 
executed  in  the  previoul  year. 

However,  when  ODALE  was  replaced 
by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion— ^DEA — last  year,  a  i  lew  set  of  guide- 
lines were  issued  in  resj  onse  to  CoUins- 
ville  raids.  According  tc  an  October  18, 
1973,  letter  to  me  from  John  Bartels, 
then  Acting  Director  ol  DEA,  only  one 
warrant  had  been  issue  d  and  executed 
in  the  pi-ior  3  months,  rhis  suggests  to 
me  that  under  the  new.Jmore  restrictive 
guidelines,  "no-knock"  i  3  only  used  3  or 
4  times  a  year  in  Fed  jral  drug  cases. 
Obviously,  a  repeal  of  tl  lis  most  danger- 
ous provision  is  not  go  ng  to  bring  our 
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iflort   to   a 


Federal   narcotics   control 
standstill. 

"NO-KNOCK"  IS  UNCONSTirtTIONAL 

The  basic  rule  that  a  law  Enforcement 
officer  must  announce  his  authority  and 
purpose  prior  to  forced  entry  into  a  pri- 
vate home  is  at  least  300  jears  old  in 
Anglo-American  jurisprudeiie.  It  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  case  in  16(  3  known  as 
Semayne's  case.  In  that  cafe  the  court 
said: 

The  Sherlfif  (if  the  doors  be  nbt  open)  may 
break  the  party's  house,  either  ;o  arrest  him, 
or  to  do  other  execution  of  the  King's  proc- 
ess, If  otherwise  he  cannot  ent(  r.  But  before 
he  breaks  it,  he  ought  to  slgnlf;  r  the  cause  of 
his  coming,  and  to  make  request  to  open  the 
doors. 


That  basic  rule  is  part  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  as  section  3109  of  title  18 
and  reads  as  follows : 

The  officer  may  break  open  any  outer  or 
inner  door  or  window  of  a  hous  e,  or  any  part 
of  a  house,  or  anything  there  n,  to  execute 
a  search  warrant,  if,  after  not  ce  of  his  au- 
thority and  purpose,  he  is  n  fused  admit- 
tance or  when  necessary  to  lUierate  himself 
or  a  person  aiding  him  in  th^  execution  of 
the  warrant. 


c|ise 

): 
■^rlthin  already 
and  purpose, 
justified  In  the 
In  imminent 
where   those 
of  some- 
there  has 
then  engaged 
officers  in  the 
destruction  of 


prei  ence 


There  have  been 
exceptions   to  the 
nouncement  of  authority 
These    commonly    accepte< 
were  set  out  with  precisiop 
Brennan's  opinion  in  the 
California,  374  U.S.  23  (196:; 

...  ( 1 )    where  the  persons 
know  of  the  officers'  authoritj 
or  (2)  where  the  officers  are 
belief  that  persons  within  an 
peril   of    bodily   harm,   or    (3) 
within  made  aware  of  the 
one  outside  (because,  for  exatiple 
been  a  knock  at  the  door) ,  ar« 
in  activity  which  justifies  the 
belief  that  an  escape  or  the 
evidence  is  being  attempted. 

The  Ker  case  represents  ;he  only  time 
that  the  Supreme  Court  las  ever  ad- 
dressed the  question  of  "iio-knock"  in 
constitutional  terms.  Althcugh  the  Ker 
decision  is  confusing — the 
5-4  with  three  different  opi  nions — it  ap- 
pears that  at  least  eight  justices  on  the 
Supreme  Court  subscribed 
that  the  fourth  amendmint  implicitly 
prohibits  unannounced  entry  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  search  or  arrjst. 
fusion  in  Ker  is  not  over 
nouncement  is  constitutionally  required 
but  over  the  exceptions  to  1  he  basic  rule. 
The  controversy  over  the  tvo  "no-knock" 
statutes  is  first  whether  thjey  adequately 
codify  the  exceptions  to  thQ  rule  and  sec- 
ond whether  they  go  bej^nd  even  the 
broadest  interpretation  of 
mitting  a  judge  to  issue  a 
mitting  "no-knock"  entry. 

Both  of  these  basic  conititutional  ar- 
guments are  set  out  in  dei  ail  in  the  de- 
bates at  the  time  of  ena(tment  of  the 
two  "no-knock"  provisions 
ator  Hart  and  I  set  out  thi  (se  arguments 
in  our  dissenting  views  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee's  favorable  report 
on  the  Federal  drug  "no- 
sion  and  they  are  also  r^ected  in  the 
debate  on  the  District  of  Coliunbia  pro- 
vision which  occurred  on 
I  ask  imanimous  consent 
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generally  accepted 

require!  lent  of  an- 

ind  purpose. 

exceptions 

in  Justice 

of  Ker  v. 


The  con- 
whether  an- 


Ker  by  per- 
warrant  per- 


July  17,  1970. 
that  the  dis- 


senting views  and  the  debate  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  be  In- 
serted in  tiie  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  as  exhibits  Nos.  7  and  8  re- 
spectively. 

In  brief  summary,  opponents  of  "no- 
knock"  contend  that  the  exceptions  to 
the  armouncement  rule  are  broader  than 
that  permitted  at  common  law  and  are 
unconstitutional  because  they  go  beyond 
Justice  Brennan's  summai-y  in  the  Rel- 
ease. We  also  contend  that  the  "no- 
knock"  statutes  are  unconstitutional  be- 
cause they  permit  a  judge  to  authorize 
"no-knock"  entry  at  the  time  he  Issues 
the  original  search  warrant.  It  is  our  po- 
sition that  all  of  the  special  circum- 
stances set  out  by  Justice  Brennan  are 
circumstances  which  must  exist  immedi- 
ately before  the  forced  entry,  that  is,  at 
the  door  to  the  dwelling.  It  is  impossible, 
and  indeed  unconstitutional,  for  a  judge 
to  predict  that  those  circumstances  will 
exist  miles  away  and  hours  later  when 
the  warrant  is  actually  executed. 

ADEQUATE    "NO-KNOCK"   AXJTHORrTY    WILL    BE 
PRESERVED 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  two  "no- 
knock"  statutes  in  1970,  Federal  narcot- 
ics agents  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
police  were  subject  to  section  3109  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
fact  that  the  District  of  Columbia  police 
were  covered  by  the  Federal  statute  was 
established  in  the  Supreme  Court  case  of 
Miner  v.  Vnited  States  (1958>  357  U.S. 
301.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  also  officially 
recognized  in  dicta  the  Ker  exceptions 
to  the  proscription  contained  in  section 
3109  in  the  case  of  Sabbath  v.  United 
States  (1967)  391  U.S.  585,  591. 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  District  of  Columbia  police 
and  Federal  narcotics  agents  will  be 
treated  exactly  as  the  agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  all 
other  Federal  law  enforcement  officers. 
They  will  be  subject  to  section  3109  and 
the  exceptions  which  have  been  en- 
grafted upon  that  provision  by  the  court. 
Indeed  Chief  Wilson's  statement  and 
the  infrequent  use  of  the  Federal  provi- 
sion suggest  that  there  is  no  compelling 
reasons  to  treat  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Federal  narcotics  officers  any  differ- 
ently. Furthermore,  the  reported  abuses 
of  "no-knock"  authority  underscore  the 
need  to  eliminate  these  extraordinary 

provisions. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Statutes 

Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act,  84  Stat.  1236.  1274  (1970),  §  509 
(b) 

Any  officer  authorized  to  execute  a  search 
warrant  relating  to  offenses  involving  con- 
trolled substances  the  penalty  for  which  Is 
imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year  may, 
without  notice  of  his  authority  and  pur- 
pose, break  open  an  outer  or  inner  door  or 
window  of  a  buUding,  or  any  part  of  the 
building,  or  anything  therein,  U  the  Judge 
or  United  States  magistrate  issuing  the  war- 
rant (1)  is  satls&ed  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  (A)  the  property  sought 
may  and,  if  such  notice  is  given,  will  be 
easily  and  quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of, 
or  (B)  the  giving  of  such  notice  will  immedi- 
ately endanger  the  life  or  safety  of  the  exe- 
cuting officer  or  another  person,  and  (2)  has 
Included  in  the  warrant  a  direction  that  the 


officer  executing  such  warrant,  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  entering  the  piemisee, 
identify  himself  and  give  the  reasons  and  au- 
thority for  his  entrance  upon  the  premises. 

Exhibit  2 

District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act.  84  Stat.  473,  614-16. 
627-28.  630-31  (10701 

D.C.  Code  I  23-521 

.  .  .  (f)   A  search  warrant  shall  contain — 

....  (6 »  where  the  judicial  officer  has 
found  cause  therefor,  Including  one  of  the 
grounds  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B). 
or  (D)  of  section  23-591(c)  (2) ,  an  authori- 
zation that  the  executing  officer  may  break 
and  enter  the  dwelling  house  or  other  buUd- 
Ing  or  vehicles  to  be  searched  without  giving 
notice  of  his  Identity  and  purpose: 

D.C.  Code  I  23-522 

.  .  .  (c)  Tlie  appUcation  (for  a  search  war- 
rant] niay  also  contain — 

...  (2)  a  request  that  the  search  warrant 
authorize  the  executing  officer  to  break  and 
enter  dwelling  houses  or  other  buUdlngs  or 
vehicles  to  be  searched  without  giving  notice 
of  his  identity  and  purpose,  upon  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  one  of  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or  (D) 
of  section  23-591(ci(2>  Is  likely  to  exist  at 
the  time  and  place  at  which  svich  warrant  is 
to  be  executed. 

D.C.  (3ode  5  23-561 

...  (b)(1)  ....  If  the  complaint  es- 
tabUshes  probable  cause  to  believe  that  one 
of  the  conditions  set  out  In  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (D)  of  section  23-591(c)(2)  is 
likely  to  exist  at  the  time  and  place  at  which 
such  (arrest)  warrant  is  to  ije  executed,  the 
warrant  may  contain  au  authorization  that 
it  be  executed  as  provided  in  section  23-591. 

D.C.  Code   §  23-591 

(a)  Any  officer  authorized  by  law  to  make 
arrests,  or  to  execute  search  warrants,  or 
any  person  aiding  such  an  officer,  may  break 
and  enter  any  premises,  any  outer  or  inner 
door  or  window  of  a  dwelling  house  or  other 
building,  at  any  part  thereof,  any  vehicle  or 
anything  within  such  dwelling  house,  build- 
ing, or  vehicle,  or  otherwise  enter  to  execute 
search  or  arrest  warrants,  to  make  an  arrest 
where  authorized  by  law  without  a  warrant, 
or  where  necessary  to  liberate  himself  or  a 
person  aiding  him  in  the  execution  of  such 
warrant  or  in  making  such  arrest. 

(b)  Breaking  and  entry  shall  not  be  made 
untU  after  such  officer  or  person  makes  an 
announcement  of  his  identity  and  purpose 
and  the  officer  reasonably  believes  that  ad- 
mittance to  the  dwelUnR  house  or  other 
building  or  vehicle  is  being  denied  or  un- 
reasonably delayed. 

(c)  An  announcement  of  identity  and  pur- 
pose shall  not  be  required  prior  to  such 
breaking  and  entry — 

(1)  if  the  warrant  expressly  authorizes 
breaking  and  entry  without  such  a  prior  an- 
nouncement, or 

(2)  if  the  circumstances  known  to  such 
officer  or  person  at  the  time  of  breaking  and 
entry,  but,  in  the  case  of  the  execution  of  a 
wairant,  \anknowTi  to  the  applicant  when 
applying  for  such  warrant,  give  him  probable 
cause  to  believe  that — 

(A)  such  notice  Is  likely  to  result  in  the 
evidence  subject  to  seizure  being  easily  and 
quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of, 

(B)  such  notice  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
life  or  safety  of  the  officer  or  another  person, 

(C)  such  notice  is  likely  to  enable  the 
party  to  be  arrested  to  escape,  or 

(D)  such  notice  would  be  a  useless  ges- 
ture. 

(d)  Whoever,  after  notice  is  given  under 
subsection  (b)  or  after  entry  where  such 
notice  Is  unnecessary  under  subsection  (c), 
destroys,  conceals,  disposes  of,  or  attempts 
to  destroy,  conceal,  or  dispose  of,  or  other- 
wise prevents  or  attempts  to  prevent  the 
seizure  of,  evidence  subject  to  seizure  shall 


be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(e)  As  used  la  this  section  and  in  sub- 
chapters II  and  IV,  the  terms  "break  and 
enter"  and  "breaking  and  eaterlug"  Include 
any  use  of  physical  force  or  violence  or  other 
unauthorized  entry  but  do  not  include  entry 
obtained  by  trick  or  stratagem. 


I;XHIBIT    3 

Amendment  Ko.  1487 

At  th»  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  509  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U£.C.  879)  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  23-522(c)  (2)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  is  hereby  r^ealed. 

(b)  Section  23-521  (f )  (6)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code   is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Section  23-524 (a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  An  officer  executing  a  warrant  direct- 
ing a  search  of  a  dwelling  bouse  w  other 
building  or  a  vehicle  shall  execute  such  war- 
rant in  accordance  with  section  3109,  title 
18.  United  States  Code." 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  23-561 
(b)(1)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(e)  Section  23-591  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  hereby  repealed. 

Exhibit   4 
(Frcju    the   Congressional   Record,    Mav    10, 

1873] 

No-Knock     Searches     and     Governmental 

Lawlessness 

Mr.  Ekvin.  Mr.  President,  3  years  ago  Con- 
gress enacted  a  provision  which  I  predicted 
would  be  a  "giant  step  in  conversion  of  our 
fi-ee  society  into  a  police  state."  That  pro- 
vision, section  879  of  title  21  of  the  United 
States  Code,  permitted  Federal  narcotics 
agents  to  enter  the  private  homes  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  like  thieves  in  the  night  with- 
out notice  and  without  warning. 

I  Joiued  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
strenuously  objecting  to  this  most  dangerous 
no-knock  search  provision — Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1970.  We  were  outraged  by  this 
blatant  invasion  of  the  fourth  amendment 
prohibition  on  uiu-easonable  searches.  We 
predicted  that  such  a  provision  would  lead  to 
Uitolerable  abuses  when  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers faced  with  the  frustrating  task  of  en- 
forcing our  narcotics  laws  are  tempted  to 
avoid  the  requirements  of  traditional  search 
procedures  and  resort  to  this  new  authority. 

When  the  Senate  considered  this  bill  we 
spent  hours  debathig  warrant  provisions  ot 
the  no-knock  section.  How,  we  asked,  could 
a  police  officer.  whUe  miles  away  from  a 
house,  predict  and  swear  In  an  affidavit  that 
his  life  wUl  be  endangered  or  that  narcotics 
will  be  destroyed  when  he  reaches  the  home? 

We  were  assured  that  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  Federal  Judges,  unlike  ordinary 
mortals,  are  capable  of  predicting  the  fu- 
ture. We  were  told  that  this  sort  of  authority 
viras  absolutely  essential  and  that  the  whole 
narcotics  enforcement  strategy  depended  on 
making  this  exception  to  fourth  amendment 
rules,  centuries  old.  This  attitude  was  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Myles  Ambroee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  most  recently  when  he 
attempted  to  Justify  uo-knock  searches  by 
Federal  narcotics  agents.  According  to  Mr. 
Ambrose — 

"Drug  people  are  the  very  vermin  of  hu- 
manity .  .  .  occasionally  we  must  adopt  their 
dress  and  tactics." 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  capture  crim- 
inals, the  law  enforcement  agencies  must 
act  criminally — a  little  lawbreaklng  does  won- 
ders for  law  and  order. 

Four  recent  cases  convince  me  that  some 
law  enforcement  agents  have,  indeed  acted 
like  common  criminals.  Innocent  homeown- 
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mall  suggests  that  citizens  ire  outraged  by 
the  CoUlnsvllle  raids  and  #U1  support  re- 
sponsible congressional  action  against  such 
governmental  lawlessness. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  Senate's  attention 
to  a  number  of  letters  I  have  received  from 
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"I  sat  up  In  bed  and  there  was  a  gun  at 
my  head,  and  I  heard  someone  say,  'Don't 
move.' 

THOUGHT  or  KnxzNts 

"I  saw  the  man's  eyes  and  bhe  gun,  and 
all  I  could  think  of  was  the  mass  killings 


ers  have  been  terrorized  and  all  Americana 
are  the  victims.  The  newspaper  articles  which 
follow  describe  Incidents  involving  no-knock 
raids  against  the  Pine  family  In  Winthrc^, 
Mass.,  on  January  10, 1973,  the  Majette  family 
ill  Portsmouth,  Mass.,  on  January  26,  1973, 
the  Glelotto  family  and  the  Askew  f amUy  In  concerned  citizens  about  thape  events  which  by  the  Manson  gang  in  CalUon  la. 
two   Eenarato   incidents   In   CollinsvUle,   111.,     appear  at  the  conclusion  of  :  ny  remarks.  "I  Jumped  up  anyway  and  ws  s  pushed  into 

on  Aoril  29  1973  0°^   letter   written  by   an    attorney   from      the  other  bed  room  and  plnne  i  against  the 

UiSortunatelv' these  four  cases  are  not  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  summarized  citizen  outrage  window  with  my  back  to  the  intruders.  Now 
onlv  examples  of  abuses  by  law  enforcement  on  these  no-knock  searches. :  n  describing  his  I  was  fully  awake  and  knew  tliere  were  five 
aeents  of  fourth  amendment  rights.  In  De-  feeling  concerning  the  Collli  isville  events  he  to  eight  guns  pointed  at  my  b  ick 
cember  of  1970  I  brought  to  the  attention  of     said  the  following:  ••Rom^nn*,  asked  mi,  what  rtiv 

"The  words  'appalling'  aii  1  'shocking'  im 


the  Senate  simUar  cases  of  no-knock  searches 
of  innocent  homeowners  in  Arizona  and  Vir- 
ginia. In  June  of  1971  there  was  the  infamous 
Kenyon  Ballew  case  in  Maryland.  Mr.  BaUew 
was  shot  In  the  head  when  he  attempted  to 
resist  a  no-knock  search. 

Although  the  Majette  and  Pine  incidents 
and  the  1970  and  1971  cases  involve  State 
police,  all  of  these  Illustrate  the  dangers  of 
no-knock  raids.  In  every  one  of  the  recent 
cases  law  enforcement  agents  kicked  in  the 
door  of  a  private  home  and  entered  with 
weapons  drawn  In  search  of  illegal  narcotics. 
In  all  four  they  had  entered  the  wrong  home 
and  terrorized  the  occupants.  In  almost  every 
case  the  occupants  thought  the  law  enforce- 
ment agents  were  criminals.  In  at  least  one 
case  the  occupants  likened  the  raids  to  Nazi 
Gestapo  tactics,  but  they  all  qualify  in  that 
regard. 

By  far  the  most  outrageous  of  the  four 
Incidents  involved  Federal  agents  In  the 
Oiglotto  and  Askew  raids  In  CoUlnsvllle,  111., 
about  a  week  ago.  According  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  agents  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement — ODALE — of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  entered  two  houses  without 
warrants,  kicked  In  the  doors  without  warn- 
ing, shouting  obscenities,  and  threatened  the 
Inhabitants  with  drawn  weapons.  The  Gig- 
lottos  and  Askews  were  terrified  and  only 
temporarily  relieved  when  the  agents  left 
after  discovering  they  had  entered  the  wrong 
house. 
No-knock  searches  are  bad  enough,  espe^ 


mediately  came  to  mind  bu4  are  too  trite  to 
express  my  true  feelings.  Vihat  I  truly  feel 
is  repulsion  and  horror  at  w  ttat  is  described, 
especially  when  I  realize  tl  at  this  atrocity 
was  perpetrated  in  my  ni  me,  by  Federal 
Rgents  supposedly  represent  Ing  my  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  name  of  Ji  stlce. 

"I  want  my  children  to  k  low  that  ours  is 
still  a  government  which  re  ipects  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  that  peo  )le  who  conduct 
themselves  In  the  manner  ( [escribed  In  this 
article  do  not  'get  away  witl  i  it.'  For  the  sake 
of  every  American,  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
only  investigate  this  matter  but — if  the  facts 
are  as  reported — will  see  tliat  all  those  re- 
sponsible are  required  to  Answer  for  their 
misconduct." 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  ^Arles  Ambrose,  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  who  directs  the 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  for 
an  explanation  of  the  Colli  asvUle  incidents. 
I  pray  that  he  has  a  satisf a  :tory  answer  for, 
if  he  does  not,  I  plan  to  inti  oduce  legislation 
repealing  or  modifying  th«  Justice  Depart- 
ment's authority  to  co:  iduct  no-knock 
searches  and  hope  Membe  -a  of  the  Senate 
will  Join  me  in  that  endear  or. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  newspaper  articles  described  above, 
the  letters  from  concerned  citizens,  and  a 
letter  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Myles  Ambrose  of 
the  Department  of  Justio  (  concerning  the 
CollinsvUle  raids  be  printed  in  the  Rrcord. 

There  being  no  objectlor ,  the  articles  and 


daily  where  the  search  takes  place  on  the     letters   were  ordered   to  b  i   printed   In   the 
wrong  hovise.  But  a  no-knock  search  without     Record,  as  follows: 


a  warrant  Is  totally  unjustifiable  and,  In- 
deed, Is  clearly  Illegal  under  the  Federal  no- 
knock  statute.  If  the  facts  In  the  Post  story 
are  correct  and  these  two  no-knock  searches 
were  conducted  without  warrants,  this  means 
that  certain  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  see  themselves  as  above  the  law. 

The  New  York  Times,  commenting  edi- 
torially about  the  CoUlnsvllle  incidents  and 
certain  disclosures  in  the  Watergate  case, 
suggests  that  such  governmental  contempt 
for  the  law  la  subverting  the  whole  American 
system  of  Justice.  Unfortunately,  the  un- 
bridled desire  for  law  and  order  Is  resulting 
in  the  greatest  crime  of  all — abuse  of  Justice 
and  law  by  those  sworn  to  uphold  It.  No  crisis 
of  street  crime  warrants  subverting  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Justice 
Brandeis  In  his  classic  dissent  In  the  wire- 
tapping case  of  Olmatead  v.  United  States 
(192fi),  277  U.S.  438,  485: 

"...  If  the  Government  becomes  a  law- 
breaker it  breeds  contempt  for  law;  it  in- 
vites every  man  to  become  a  law  unto  him- 
self; It  Invites  anarchy.  To  declare  that  In  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  the  end 
Justifies  the  means — to  declare  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  commit  crimes  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  conviction  of  a  private  criminal — 
would  bring  terrible  retribution.  Against 
that  pernicious  doctrine  this  court  should 
resolutely  set  Its  face." 

Every  Senator   In  this   Chamber   and   es- 


(From  the  New  Orleani  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  Jan.  1 :,  19731 
The  Pine  Incujent — Fi  fteen  Armed 
Men  Smas'h  I  ooas 

WiNTHROP,  Mass. — At  1(  a.m.  Wednesday, 
Bill  Pine  recalled,  he  was  v  pstairs  asleep.  His 
wife,  Phyllis,  was  In  the  bathroom  getting 
dressed  and  their  13-year-a  id  daughter,  home 
sick  from  school,  was  downstairs  watching 
television. 

Mrs.  Pine  looked  out  thfe  window  of  their 
single-family  house  and  si  w  a  man  running 
down  the  driveway  heaqed  for  the  front 
door 

Melody  went  to  open  ll,  but  never  got  a 
chance,  her  mother  said  Siturday.  The  glass 
and  wood  shattered  In  tlie  front  door  and 
back  door.  And  suddenly  15  men  In  street 
clothes  were  standing  in  tqe  living  room  with 
drawn  guns 

The  men  turned  out  to  (be  police  who  had 
mistaken  the  Pines'  home  or  another  address 
where  they  later  found  an  alleged  drug 
factory. 

NO  COMM*<T 

The  state  police,  who  ed  the  raid,  have 
declined  comment  on  the  incident  Involving 
the  Pines  but  have  proi  lised  a  statement 
Monday.  Local  and  federi  1  agents  also  have 
declined  comment,  but  th  i  Pines  recall  their 
15  minutes  at  gunpoint  w  Ith  fear  and  anger 

"Oh,  my   God,   they've   come   to  kill  us 
Mrs.  Pine  remembered  si  ylng  as  she  spoke 


neclally  every  law  enforcement  officer  should  of  the  incident  Saturday.  Mother  and  daugh- 

TOnder  Justice  Brandeis'  teaching.  I  fervently  ter  were  pushed  onto  a  c  juch  and  five  men 

believe  that  if  we  do  not  react  quickly  and  raced  toward  the  stalrcas  i. 
without  mercy  against  this  government  law-         Pine.  38,  who  works  nig  Us  in  a  print  shop 

Ussness  that  ouTrepubllcan  form  of  govern-  wa.s  awakened  by  his  daughter  s  screams.  He 

ment  is  in  mortal  danger.  Furthermore,  my  gave  this  account 


Someone  asked  me  what  Eiy  name  was, 
and  I  replied  'Bill.'  Three  tlme^  I  asked  them 
who  they  were  and  what  was  g  )ing  on. 

"The  confrontation  lasted  about  15  min- 
utes, then  I  sensed  things  began  to  relax.  I 
turned  around  and  there  wak  surprise  on 
their  faces.  They  went  Into  :;ull  retreat.  I 
heard  someone  downstairs  say  "State  Police.' 
My  fear  turned  to  rage." 

ASKS  EXPLANATION 

Pine  trailed  the  police  downstairs  and 
followed  them  outside  In  hi^  undershorts, 
demanding  an  explanation. 

By  that  time  police  had  foAnd  the  house 
they  were  after — the  one  next  door  on  the 
quiet  residential  street,  lindd  with  one- 
family  homes  and  apartment  buildings. 

Pine  said  that  one  Boston  p  Ulceman  came 
back  and  commented,  "LookJ  I'm  sorry  we 
made  a  mistake." 

Pine  also  said  he  was  told  by  one  officer 
that  "two  of  the  undercover  m(  in  were  rookies 
and  a  little  gung-ho.  They  Istarted  before 
they  should  have." 

ARRESTS  MADE 

When  police  officially  announced  the  raid, 
they  said  It  capped  a  2'/2-mfntb  Investiga- 
tion. They  said  they  arrested  iean  Cataldo  of 
Winthrop;  James  DiStefano,  29,  of  Maiden, 
and  Thomas  Bradford,  30,  ol  Wells,  Maine, 
on  a  variety  of  drug  charges,  seized  $50,000 
worth  of  heroin  and  broke  up  a  heroin  proc- 
essing plant  that  was  doing  $1  million  a  year 
business. 

Conducting  the  raid  were  f^eral  narcotics 
agents,  state  police  and  officer  s  from  six  local 
police  departments. 

Mrs.  Pine,  38,  said  she  wanted  to  talk  about 
the  incident  to  expose  actions  that  reminded 
her  of  police  state  dealings  where  "might 
makes  right.' 

She  said,  "It's  unbellevablA  how  they  can 
investigate  a  case  for  2>4  m<inths  and  then 
knock  down  the  wrong  door. ' 

Pine  said  his  landlord  had  repaired  the 
doors,  smashed  out  in  belov  freezing  tem- 
peratures, and  had  sent  the  b  11  to  the  police. 


I  From  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Dally  News, 
Jan.  14,  19731 
Agents  Moved  In  for  Drug  BJost — At  Wrong 
HoxrsE 

Winthrop,  Mass. — At  10  tl.m.  Wednesday, 
Bill  Pine  recalled,  he  was  upa  tairs  asleep.  His 
wife,  Phyllis,  was  in  the  bsthroom  getting 
dressed  and  their  13 -year-old  daughter,  home 
.';lck  from  school,  was  dowr^tairs  watching 
television. 

Mrs.  Pine  looked  out  the  fc^indow  of  their 
single-family  house  and  saw  a  man  running 
down  the  driveway  headed  fo  r  the  front  door. 

Melody  went  to  open  It  Uut  never  got  a 
chance,  her  mother  said  Sat  irday.  The  glass 
and  wood  shattered  in  the  front  door  and 
back  door.  And  suddenly  li  men  In  street 
clothes  were  standing  In  ^e  living  room 
with  drawn  guns. 

The  men  turned  out  to  \>i  police  who  had 
mistaken  the  Pines'  home  foi  another  address 
where  they  later  found  fjn  alleged  drug 
factory. 

DECLINED    C0MB*:NT 

The  state  police,  who  led  t  tie  raid,  have  de- 
clined comment  on  the  Inildent  Involving 
Pine  but  have  promised  a  sti  itement  Monday. 
Local  and  federal  agents  also  have  declined 
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comment,  but  the  Pines  recall  their  15  min- 
utes at  gun -point  with  fear  and  anger. 

"Oh,  my  God,  they've  come  to  kill  us,"  Mrs. 
Pine  remembered  saying  as  she  spoke  of  the 
incident  Saturday.  Mother  and  daughter 
were  pushed  onto  a  couch  and  five  men  raced 
toward  the  staircase. 

Pine,  38,  who  works  nights  In  a  print  shop, 
was  awakened  by  his  daughter's  screams.  He 
gave  the  account : 

"I  sat  up  in  bed  and  there  was  a  gun  at  my 
head,  and  I  heard  someone  say,  'Don't  move.' 

"I  saw  the  man's  eyes  and  the  gun,  and  all 
I  could  think  of  was  the  mass  killings  by  the 
Manson  gang  in  California. 

FULLY   AWAKE 

"I  jimiped  up  anyway  and  was  pushed  Into 
the  other  bedroom  and  pinned  against  the 
window  with  my  back  to  the  Intruders.  Now 
I  was  fully  awake  and  knew  there  were  fl.ve 
to  eight  guns  pointed  at  my  back. 

"Someone  asked  me  what  my  name  was, 
and  I  replied,  'Bill.'  Three  times  I  asked  them 
who  they  were  and  what  was  going  on. 

"The  confrontation  lasted  about  16  min- 
utes, then  I  sensed  things  began  to  relax.  I 
turned  around  and  there  was  surprise  on 
their  faces.  They  went  into  full  retreat.  I 
heard  someone  downstairs  say  'State  Police.' 
My  fear  turned  to  rage." 

Pine  trailed  the  police  downstairs  and  fol- 
lowed them  outside  In  his  undershorts,  de- 
manding an  explanation. 

By  that  time  police  had  found  the  house 
they  were  after — the  one  next  door  on  the 
quiet  residential  street,  lined  with  one- 
famlly  homes  and  apartment  buildings. 

APOLOGIZED 

Pine  said  that  one  Boston  policeman  came 
back  and  commented,  "Look,  I'm  sorry  we 
made  a  mistake." 

Pine  also  said  he  was  told  by  one  officer 
that  "two  of  the  undercover  men  were  rookies 
and  a  little  gung-ho.  They  started  before 
they  should  have." 

[From  the  Charleston   (S.C.)   News  and 

Courier,  Jan.  14,  19731 

Police  Raid  Terrorizes  Family 

Winthrop,  Mass. — ^The  Pine  family — 38- 
year-old  William,  hU  wife  and  their  13-year- 
old  daughter.  Melody — are  still  shaken  by  the 
memory  of  the  moment  when  16  armed  men 
burst  Into  their  home  without  explanation 
and  held  them  at  gunpoint  for  a  terror 
filled  quarter  of  an  hour." 

It  was,  as  It  turned  out,  a  drug  raid  by 
plainclothes  state  and  local  police  from  sev- 
eral towns.  The  problem  was  that  after  a 
2  "^ -month  Investigation,  they  raided  the 
wrong  house. 

The  house  they  wanted  was  across  the 
driveway  from  the  Pines'  residence. 

Not  until  they  had  left  his  home,  Pine  said, 
did  the  men  Identify  themselves  as  police  or 
say  what  they  wanted. 

It  happened  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday.  Pine,  who 
had  worked  all  night,  was  asleep  upstairs 
and  Mrs.  Pine  had  just  finished  dressing 
when  Melody  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  a  man  running  toward  the  front  door. 

As  she  went  to  open  It,  the  wooden  door 
was  smashed  In.  Simultaneously,  the  rear 
door  also  burst  open  in  a  spray  of  splinters 
and  broken  glass. 

Mrs.  Pine  was  confronted  "by  15  men  with 
drawn  guns  in  her  living  room. 

She  and  her  daughter,  who  was  home  sick 
from  school,  were  roughly  pushed  onto  a 
couch  and  held  at  gunpoint  while  several 
men  rushed  upstairs. 

"Oh,  my  God,  they've  come  to  kill  us! "  she 
thought. 

Melody  had  the  same  fear.  She  screamed, 
"You  are  going  to  kUl  us!"  and  Jarred  Pine 
out  of  his  slumbers. 

"I  sat  up  in  bed,"  he  said  Saturday.  "There 
was  a  gun  at  my  head  and  I  heard  someone 
say  'Don't  move.' " 


Five  or  six  men,  all  armed  stood  In  his 
bedroom. 

"Quite  honestly,  I  thought  my  family  and 
me  was  going  to  be  killed,"  Pine  said.  "I 
kept  thinking  about  Charles  Manson  and 
Sharon  Tate  and  all  those  other  things." 

Although  warned  not  to  move,  Pine  said 
he  Jumped  up  anyway  "and  was  pushed  into 
the  other  bedroom  and  pinned  against  the 
window  with  my  back  to  the  Intruders."  He 
said  he  knew  "there  were  five  to  eight  guns 
pointed  at  my  back." 

After  about  10  minutes,  Pine  said  he  sensed 
a  change  In  the  atmosphere. 

"I  turned  around  and  there  was  surprise 
on  their  faces.  They  went  Into  full  retreat." 

Pine,  dressed  only  In  his  underwear,  ran 
outside  after  them  demanding  an  explana- 
tion. 

"When  I  ran  after  them  they  told  me  they 
made  a  mistake,  and  that  they  were  police," 
Pine  said.  "My  fear  began  to  turn  to  rage." 

He  called  Winthrop  police  headquarters 
and  spoke  to  Chief  David  Rice  who,  he  said, 
was  "very  sympathetic." 

"He  tried  to  calm  me  down  and  said  If  I 
wanted  to  sign  a  formal  complaint,  I  should 
come  and  see  him,"  Pine  said.  "We  haven't 
decided  that  yet." 

He  said  he  is  worried  about  possible  re- 
taliation. 

"We  were  thinking  about  possible  reper- 
cussions," Pine  said.  "If  a  gang  of  so-called 
police  can  come  in  and  Just  break  down 
doors,  there's  no  telling  what  they  might 
do  If  you  get  their  wrath  up,  and  quite 
honestly  we  were  very  apprehensive  about 
saying  anything." 

Winthrop  police  referred  queries  about  the 
incident  to  the  state  police  who  led  the 
raid.  A  state  police  spokesman  said  every- 
one connected  with  the  raid  was  off  for  the 
weekend  and,  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter. 

Pine  Is  philosophical  about  the  question  of 
compensation  for  the  broken  doors  and  the 
mental  anguish  his  family  went  through. 

"If  there  is  any  compensation  I  can  get  out 
of  this,  any  satisfaction  ...  it  would  be  at 
least  to  deter  any  other  incidents  like  this 
happening,  from  people  being  victims  of  cir- 
cumstances," he  said. 

"If  we  can  at  least  help  In  any  small  way, 
that  would  be  reward  enough  for  us.  My  wife 
and  daughter  are  very  shook  up  about  it." 

Mrs.  Pine,  who  Is  under  a  doctor's  care, 
said  she  wanted  to  tell  about  the  Incident 
because  It  resembled  a  police  state  action. 

"It's  unbelievable  how  they  can  investi- 
gate a  case  for  two  and  a  half  months."  she 
said,  "and  then  knock  down  the  wrong  door." 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes,  Jan.  15,  19731 
Wrong-House  Raid  Terrifies  Family 

Winthrop,  Mass.,  January  14. — Fifteen 
burly  policemen,  carrying  rifles  and  hand- 
guns, broke  down  two  doors  and  poured  into 
the  home  of  the  William  Pine  famUy  last 
Tuesday. 

It  was  10  A.M.,  and  Mrs.  Pine  was  caring 
for  her  13-year-old  daughter.  Melody,  who 
was  home  from  school  recovering  from  a 
mild  illness;  Mr.  Pine,  a  38-year-old  night 
worker,  was  upstairs  sleeping. 

The  men  wore  no  uniforms,  did  not  offer 
any  Identification  and  did  not  speak,  Mrs. 
Pine  said  today  in  an  interview,  except  for  a 
few  brusque  orders  followed  by  a  rough 
shove  to  the  living  room  couch. 

Bewildered,  Mrs.  Pine  and  her  daughter 
screamed  over  and  over:  "Please  don't  kUl 
us,  please  don't  kill  us." 

"Just  don't  move,"  came  the  only  reply. 
the  wrong  house 

State  and  Federal  agents  and  the  narcotics 
squads  of  several  communities  had  been  sur- 
veying the  house  next  to  the  Pine  residence 
for  the  last  two  and  a  half  months,  where 
they  believed  a  lucrative  heroin  factory  was 


In  operation.  When  the  time  came,  they 
raided  the  wrong  house.  They  realized  the 
mistake  in  time  to  make  the  proper  arrests, 
however,  and  to  confiscate  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  Illegal  drugs. 

Police  officials  have  declined  comment,  ex- 
cept to  say  there  would  be  a  thorough  Inves- 
tigation. 

"I  thought  they  were  all  maniacs  that  had 
come  to  kill  us,"  Mrs.  Pine  said.  "I  could  only 
think  of  Poland  or  the  Olympics,  that  they 
came  to  get  us  because  we  are  Jewish." 

"They  never  told  us  who  they  were  or  that 
they  were  police  officers  even  after  they  left," 
she  said.  "I  didn't  know  police  operated  like 
that  in  America.  I'm  ashamed  that  this  could 
happen  here." 

During  World  War  II,  German  storm 
troopers  In  I>oland  routed  her  grandmother 
and  grandfather  from  their  beds  and  an- 
nihilated the  famUy,  Mrs.  Pine  said.  She 
said  she  first  heard  the  story  as  a  little  girl 
and  It  filled  her  with  terror. 

Mr.  Pine,  who  had  been  sleeping  almost 
three  hours,  said  he  was  awakened  by  the 
screams  of  his  family.  Suddenly,  he  said,  he 
saw  several  guns  trained  on  him  and  felt  a 
gun  barrel  pressed  against  his  temple. 

"Don't  move!"  one  of  the  men  shouted. 
"Get  up  slowly  and  keep  your  hands  over 
your  head." 

outdoors  in  undershorts 

Mr.  Pine  rose  and  the  men — ^most  dressed 
neatly  and  conservatively — ^pushed  him  out 
of  the  master  bedroom  and  mto  the  next 
room.  They  asked  him  hU  name.  Then  they 
suddenly  rushed  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  Pine 
followed  them  downstairs  and  out  the  door 
wearing  only  his  undershorte  in  the  morn- 
ing cold,  asking  over  and  over  who  they  were 
and  what  they  wanted. 

Then  one  of  the  officers  turned  toward  Mr. 
Pine  and  said,  "State  Police." 

Mr.  Pine  said  one  of  the  officers  later  came 
back  to  apologize.  "He  said  that  two  over- 
anxious rookies  had  moved  too  soon  and 
made  the  mistake,"  Mr.  Pine  related.  "That's 
a  little  ridiculous." 

Mr.  Pine  said  he  was  uncertain  what  legal 
action,  if  any,  the  family  would  take. 

The  police  apparently  did  have  a  warrant, 
but  for  30  Underbill  Avenue,  a  green  house. 
The  Pine  famUy  lives  at  32  Underbill,  also 
a  green  house — now  with  two  new  doors. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16,  1973] 
Unreasonable  Search 

At  10  o'clock  of  a  weekday  morning  fifteen 
men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  break  into  the  home 
of  the  William  Pine  family  in  Winthrop, 
Mass.,  by  smashing  the  doors.  Mrs.  Pine  and 
her  teen-age  daughter,  In  uncomprehending 
terror,  plead  for  mercy.  Her  husband,  who 
holds  a  night  job,  awakens  In  his  upstairs 
bedroom  to  stare  Into  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 
Through  Mrs.  Pine's  panicked  mind  flashes 
the  almost  forgotten  story,  told  to  her  as  a 
little  girl,  of  how  Nazi  stormtroopers  had 
routed  her  grandparents  out  of  bed  In  their 
native  Poland  and  murdered  them  thirty 
years  ago. 

The  armed  Intruders,  however,  were  not 
fascist  thugs;  neither  were  they  desperate 
bandits.  They  were  merely  Massachusetts 
state  police  officers  In  clvUian  dress  on  a 
narcotics  raid — at  the  wrong  address. 

The  mcident  should  be  a  danger  flag  to 
police  commanders  throughout  the  country. 
In  how  many  other  states  or  communities 
would  it  be  possible  for  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers, in  mufti,  to  perpetrate  a  similar  out- 
rage, without  identifying  badges  or  any  effort 
to  let  the  occupants  know  that  the  break-In 
was  actually  an  authorized  search?  The  fact 
that  such  police  procedures  can  happen  at 
aU — even  leaving  out  the  InevitabUity  of 
monstrous  error  of  the  type  that  occurred  in 
the  Pine  household — raises  serious  questions 
about  those  occasional  reports  of  shootouts 
between    raiding    policemen    and    civilians. 
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Had  Mr.  Fine  owned  a  gun.  could  be  have 
been  blamed  for  opening  fire  in  the  face  of 
unknown  armed  Invaders? 

"I  didn't  know  police  operated  like  that  in 
America,"  said  Mrs.  Pine.  "I'm  ashamed  that 
this  could  happen  here."  Police  chiefs  every- 
where should  include  the  episode  in  their 
order  of  the  day — as  an  example  of  an  abuse 
of  police  power  that  must  not  happen  again. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  30,  1973] 

Victims  of  Mistaken  Raid  Sue  Police  for 
91  Million 

Boston,  January  29. — An  attorney  for  a 
Winthrop  woman  and  her  daughter  filed  a 
$l-mlUlon  suit  Monday  in  Federal  District 
Court  in  connection  with  a  mistaken  police 
narcotics  raid  on  their  home. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Pine  and  her  daughter.  Mel- 
ody, 13  years  old,  also  asked  for  910,000 
damsiges  each  from  10  defendants,  including 
the  state  public  safety  commissioner;  the 
Boston  police  commissioner;  the  police 
chiefs  of  Winthrop,  Chelsea,  Revere,  Maiden 
and  Lynn;  three  state  troopers,  and  "other 
officers  unknown." 

The  suit  contended  that  about  10  state 
and  local  policemen  broke  down  the  front 
and  rear  doors  of  the  Pine  home  Jan.  10, 
searched  the  house  without  a  warrant, 
pointed  guns  at  Mrs.  Pine  and  her  daughter, 
struck  them  on  the  arms  and  pushed  them 
onto  a  couch. 

Police  officials  have  said  that  the  raid  was 
a  mistake  and  that  members  of  the  Pine 
family  were  not  assaulted. 

[From   the  Ledger-Star,   Jan.   26.    1973) 
The  Majette  Incident 

Karcotics  Squad  Breaks  in  E>oor  of  Wrong 

Apartment;    Apologizes 

(By  Jack  Armlstead) 

Portsmouth. — "I  was  half  asleep.  It  scared 
me  so  bad  that  I'm  still  nervous." 

Mrs.  Anna  Majette,  80,  of  the  1400  block 
of  Barbour  Drive,  was  explaining  the  way  she 
felt  after  Portsmouth  Police  Narcotics  Squad 
detectives  broke  her  door  down  about  3:20 
a.m.  today  by  mistake. 

"You  are  all  wrong."  Mrs.  Majette  told 
police. 

Police  were  Indeed  wrong  and  have  apolo- 
gized to  Mrs.  Majette  for  the  Inconvenience, 
according  to  Police  Chief  Calvert  L.  Warren. 

Mrs.  Majette  lives  in  apartment  "J"  in  the 
Ida  Barbour  Apartments  on  Barbour  Drive. 
Detectives  were  supposed  to  go  to  apartment 
"A",  a  police  spokesman  said. 

Mrs.  Majette  said  she  heard  loud  knocking 
on  her  front  door  and  then  breaking  glass. 

She  said  they  opened  her  bedroom  door  and 
by  this  time  a  policeman  was  already  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  with  a  gun  drawn. 

"The  policeman  said  they  bad  heard  a  lot 
of  reports  about  this  house  and  I  said,  "This 
bouse?'  " 

Mrs.  Majette  said  she  asked  the  detectives 
If  they  had  a  search  warrant  and  they  did. 

"But  the  search  warrant  said  apartment 
'A'.  1420  Barbour  Drive  and  this  apartment  is 
'J.'  "  she  told  police. 

Mrs.  Majette  said  the  detective  apologized. 

"I  said  It's  too  late  to  be  sorry  now."  Mrs. 
Majette  said. 

While  they  were  in  her  apartment,  Mrs. 
Majette  said  she  was  asked  if  she  knew 
the  occupants  of  the  other  apartment. 

"No  I  don't  know  them,"  she  answered. 

"I  was  so  shook  up.  It's  a  good  thing  I 
didn't  have  a  gun,"  Mrs.  Majette  said,  adding 
that  she  hasn't  been  able  to  sleep  since 
police  left. 

"I  can't  sleep  because  my  door  is  broken 
and  I  can't  lock  it,"  she  said. 

After  police  left  her  apartment,  Mrs.  Ma- 
jette said  a  detective  came  back  by  there 
again. 

"He  said  'I  Just  wanted  to  let  you  know 
we  got  the  people,' "  Mrs.  Majette  said. 


Mrs.  Majette  said  she  to|d  the  detective. 
"Mister,  I  don't  care." 

She  lives  with  ber  18-yeE^-old  son. 

In  the  meantime,  police  qid  visit  the  other 
apartment. 

They    arrested    the    occiipant    there   and 
charged  him  with  poesesslan  of  heroin. 

Police   identified   the   acqused  as  William 
Thomas  (Tow  Bag)  Bailey, 

Bailey  appeared  in  Municipal 
on  the  charge  and  his  ca4e 
until  Feb.  16.  His  bond  was 

According    to   a   spokesmb: 
wrong    addresses    do    occu ' 
awhile  but  not  frequently. 

"I  was  on  a  raid  one  tln^ 
wrong  house.  We  broke  in, 
a  bedroom,  and  found  a  h^f 
couple  that  didn't  even  kn<  w 
house,"  the  spokesman  said 
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The  Askew  and 
[From  the  Washington 
The  Night  of  Terror  :  "We 


Pa  It 


(By  Dennis  Mont  ;omery) 
CoLLiNsviLLE,  111.,  April    19. — Herbert  Gig- 
lotto,  29,  and  his  wife,  Louise,  28,  bad  gone 
to  bed  at  about  8  p.m. 

"At  about  9:30  we  hear  tils  crash.  We  hear 
this  screaming.  I  take  aboi  t  three  steps  out 
of  my  bed  and  I  see  these  hippies  with  guns," 
Glglotto  recalled  today.  "I 
God,  we're  dead." 
Across  town  at  another 


June 


threatened,  bound,  insulted  af  d  tbeir  apart- 
ment left  in  shambles. 

"I've  never  bad  anything  td  do  with  nar- 
cotics," Oiglotto,  a  boilermake  r,  said.  "I  hate 
it.  I've  never  had  anything  to  do  with  drugs 
and  my  wife  never  has." 

The  men  did  not  identify  themselves,  be 
said,  and  showed  no  warrant.  'They  knocked 
me  down  across  the  bed  and  handcuffed  me 
and  my  wife.  They  had  our  ha:  ids  behind  our 
backs.  I  was  in  my  underweaf  and  she  was 
in  her  neglifeee." 

"Just  shut  your  mouth  or  I'll  kill  you," 
Glglotto  quoted  one  agent  as  laying  after  he 
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The  man  re- 
would  kill  her 


the  only  Iden- 
Bhown  was  a 


^he  men  were  at 
In.  Askew  called 


Program   and  a 
general,   said  to- 


lome  Donald  As- 
kew, 40,  had  Just  sat  dow  i  to  dinner  with 
his  wife,  Virginia,  37,  and  their  16-year-old 
son,  Michael.  He  looked  ov  t  the  window,  he 
remembered,  and  saw  sevefal  armed  men  In 
the  yard. 

Seconds  later,  be  said 
the  door,  trying  to  kick  li 
to  his  wife  to  phone  the  p  >lice.  She  fainted 
Askew  told  his  son  to  rui    for  his  life 

The  armed  men  who  fon  ed  their  way  Into 
the  Askew  and  Glglotto  h^mes  last  Monday 
were  conducting  narcotics 
on   the  raids  with   no  waining  and  appar 
ently  no  warrant.  They  left  when  the  raids 
turned  out  to  be  a  mistake 

Myles  J.  Ambrose,  director  of  the  federal 
Drug    Abuse    Enforcement 
special   assistant   attorney 
day  it  is  his  "understanding"  that  the  men 
were  agents  from  the  pn  (gram's  St.  Louis 
office. 

Paul  Cigilana,  CollinsviUe  police  chief, 
confirmed  that  the  raids  v  ere  conducted  by 
a  "strike  force"  of  federa  narcotics  agents 
from  the  St.  Louis  office. 

Clgilano  said  he  believe  il  that  policemen 
from  some  municipal  pol  Ice  forces  in  the 
area  who  participated  but  le  added,  "I  don't 
think  there  were  too  many  )i  them." 

Clgilano  said  no  police!  len  from  his  de- 
partment were  involved,  t  spokesman  from 
the  Madison  County  sherl  I's  office  said,  "As 
far  as  I  know  there  was  nc  cooperation  from 
the  department." 

Federal  narcotics  offici  Is  from  the  St. 
Louis  office  could  not  be  re  iched  Sunday,  but 
had  declined  comment  ei  .rller.  Askew  said 
the  men  gave  him  the  tel  phone  number  of 
the  office  to  verify  their  id  sntlties. 

Two  days  after  the  raid  3,  Ambrose  Issued 
a  statement:  "I  have  direi  ted  an  Inspection 
team  to  thoroughly  invesi  igate  this  matter. 
If  any  federal  agents  have  acted  improperly, 
appropriate  action  will  b(  taken.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  I  peri  lit  my  agents  to 
violate  anyone's  constltut  onal  rights." 

Contacted  of  his  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  home, 
Ambrose  said  today.  "Th ;  investigation  is 
being  conducted.  When  I  have  all  the  facts 
I  will  take  appropriate  acti  on." 

Ambrose,  asked  whethei  the  investigation 
Is  top  priority,  said,  "You  )et  your  sweet  life 
it  is." 

Before  the  raiders  left  vlthout  apologies, 
Glglotto    said    he    and    h  3    wife    had    been 


was  asked  to  identity  blmseli. 

portedly  told  Mrs.  Glglotto  he 

husband  if  she  did  not  tell  iiim  where  the 

drugs  they  sought  were  hldde  a. 

With  15  raiders  in  the  nom  and  more 
downstairs,  Glglotto  said  his  1  ?lfe  was  plead- 
ing for  his  life.  Glglotto  askel,  "Please  look 
at  my  identification  before  you  kill  me." 

None  did,  he  said.  He  added 
tifieation,  the  Giglottos  wer« 
gold  badge  fiashed  by  one  of^  the  Intruders. 
Only  Mrs.  Glglotto  caught  a  glimpse  of  It. 

As  they  lay  trussed  across  tt  e  bed,  Glglotto 
said,  another  raider  walked  up  the  stairs 
and  announced,  "Oh,  I  thiik  we  made  a 
mistake." 

They  had  torn  the  house  a  >art  and  found 
nothing.  The  front  room  wus  a  shambles, 
littered  wtih  books,  overturne  1  furniture  and 
a  smashed  television  set.  Released  from  his 
handcuffs,  Glglotto  tried  to  pi  it  on  his  pants, 
he  said,  but  a  raider  rlppe<I  them  out  of 
his  hands. 

"They  were  as  rude  leavln;  as  they  were 
coming,"  Glglotto  said.  He  stkid  he  followed 
them  downstairs,  demandin ;  an  explana- 
tion, shouting:  "My  God,  yoi(  Just  kicked  in 
my  door,  threatened  to  kill  nje  and  my  wife, 
can  you  tell  me  what's  hapi^nlng?" 

Oiglotto  said  one  of  the  arcted  men  turned 
and  replied,  "Shut  your  moulb,  boy," 

Askew  said  the  raid  on  bis  home  began  as 

raids'  They  came     ^-'^^V  were  beginning  a  late  i  Ilnner  after  he 


told  my  wife,  "My 


had  stayed  overtime  at  the 
he  runs  in  East  St.  Louis. 
Askew  thought  bis  son  bad 


service  st;*tlon 

been  in  a  fight 
with  some  other  teen-agers  ^d  the  men  he 
saw  in  the  yard  were  coming  to  kill  him. 

As  he  held  the  front  dosr.  Askew  said 
Sunday,  two  men  knocked  town  the  back 
door  and  leveled  two  riot  juns  at  him.  A 
man  at  the  front  door  flash)  d  a  gold  badge 
and  Askew  let  them  in. 

Five  men,  all  dressed  as  hippies,  searched 
the  house,  looking  for  a  suspect.  Askew  said. 

Mrs.  Askew,  lying  on  the 
She  saw  the  men  with  the  gins  and  fainted 
again.  When  she  revived  agiin,  one  of  the 
raiders  told  her,  "Take  it  e^y,  lady.  We're 
really  federal  officers." 

Askew  said  the  men  were 
of  kicking  the  door  and  scaring  the 
of  us,  they  were  all  right." 

Satisfied  the  man  they  soiight  was  not  in 
the  Askew  home,  one  of  the  intruders  said, 
"We  just  got  a  wrong  tip."  Tie  men  refused 
however,  to  let  Mrs.  Askew  call  the  police, 
and  showed  no  other  Identlflc  atlon. 

The  Askews  have  filed  a  { 100,000  damage 
suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  at  Springfield. 
The  Giglottos  are  to  meet  with  their  lawyer 
Monday  morning  to  determine  what  course 
to  take. 


polite.  "Outside 
out 


[Proni  the  New  York  Times  Apr.  30,  1973) 
Law  and  Orde  i 


"There   are   those   who  sa/ 
order  are  Just  code  words  fo: ' 
bigotry.  "This  is  dangerous 
dent  Nixon  declared  last  mfcnth 
veiled  harsh  new  anticrime 
and  order  are  code  words 
decency  in  America." 

As  If  the  unfolding  Watergtlte 
not  enough,  two  fresh  disclosures 
weekend  further  serve  to 
tent  to  which   goodness 
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been  despoiled  in  this  country  through  the 
perversion  of  Justice  that  poses  as  law  and 
order  today  In  Washington. 

In  the  small  southern  Illinois  town  of  Col- 
linsville,  it  was  revealed,  two  families  were 
terrified  one  night  last  week  by  unkempt 
men  shouting  obscenities  who  kicked  down 
doors,  overturned  furniture  and  threatened 
them  with  guns.  The  men  were  Federal  nar- 
cotics agents,  acting  apparently  without  war- 
rants. After  discovering  they  had  entered  the 
wrong  bouses,  the  agents  withdrew  without 
apologies.  These  were  not  isolated  incidents. 
A  Massachusetts  family  suffered  similar  in- 
dignities at  the  bands  of  errant  narcotics 
agents  last  January. 

The  Administration's  haphazard  approach 
to  law  and  order  which  leads  to  such  out- 
rageous abuses  of  the  rights  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens does  not  extend  to  all  who  may  be  sus- 
pected of  criminal  activity.  Government 
sources  in  Los  Angeles  reported  that  top- 
ranktng  officials  of  the  Justice  Department 
have  turned  down  a  request  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  continue  author- 
ized electronic  surveillance  that  they  say  had 
begun  to  penetrate  connections  between  the 
Mafia  and  the  teamsters'  union,  whose  presi- 
dent, Prank  E.  Fltzslmmons,  is  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's staunchest  ally  in  all  of  labor. 

To  ride  roughshod  over  the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens  in  the  reckless  pursuit  of 
one  class  of  criminal  when  failing  to  use 
every  available  legitimate  means  to  detect 
possible  crime  among  those  who  enjoy  favor 
In  high  places  subverts  the  American  system 
of  Justice.  There  can  be  no  order  when  those 
entrusted  with  law  enforcement  themselves 
show  contempt  for  the  law.  Law  and  order 
under  such  conditions  become  code  words  for 
repression  and  hypocrisy. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  Since  having  read  an 
article  in  Sunday's  News  and  Observer,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  I  have  been  con- 
sidering bow  to  express  myself.  The  words 
"appalling"  and  "shocking"  immediately 
came  to  mind  but  are  too  trite  to  express  my 
true  feelings.  What  I  truly  feel  is  repulsion 
and  sorrow  at  what  is  described  especially 
when  I  realize  that  this  atrocity  was  per- 
pertrated  in  my  name,  by  federal  agents  sup- 
posedly representing  my  government,  and  in 
the  name  of  Justice. 

It  is  shocking  enough  to  consider  conduct 
such  as  that  described  when  it  is  attributed 
to  criminals  who  might  themselves  be  acting 
under  the  influence  of  drugs.  It  is  unforgiv- 
able when  done  by  narcotics  officers  under  the 
guise  of  governmental  authority.  I  have  had 
my  children  read  this  article,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  not  become  guilty  of  the 
complacency  which  I  believe  is  shared  by 
many — the  misplaced  belief  that  things  like 
the  Gestapo  and  NKVD  "cannot  happen 
here."  Their  reaction  seemed  to  be  that 
nothing  would  be  done  with  those  respon- 
sible and  that  they  would  probably  "get 
away  with  it."  I  hope  and  pray  for  this  coun- 
try that  my  children  are  wrong.  The  men  de- 
scribed in  the  article  apparently  acted  with- 
out a  search  warrant — and  whether  with 
warrant  or  not  their  reported  conduct  was 
reprehensible  and  entirely  unbecoming  fed- 
eral agents— and  they  should  be  required  to 
answer  for  their  conduct. 

I  want  my  children  to  know  that  ours  is 
still  a  government  which  respects  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  that  people  who  conduct 
themselves  In  the  manner  described  In  this 
article  do  not  "get  away  with  it."  For  the 
sake  of  every  American,  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  only  investigate  this  matter  but— If  the 
facts  are  as  reported— wUl  see  that  aU  those 
responsible  are  required  to  answer  for  tbeir 
misconduct. 


Mobehead,  Crrr,  N.C. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 
Room  337.  Old  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin.  Your  reputation  as 
a  defender  of  due  process  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve you  are  as  disturbed  as  anycme  over  the 
continuing  disregard  of  citizens'  rights  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs — the  latest  case  being  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Giglottos  in  Collinsville,  Illinois 
(Agnews,  also). 

I  am  68,  a  graduate  engineer  and  manage- 
ment consultant,  and  I  believe  I  am  a  rea- 
sonable, thinking,  mature  person.  I  try  to 
keep  perspective,  and  would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  of  the  dangers  to  people's  rights 
if  attitudes  and  behavior  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral personnel  shown  in  the  Watergate  case, 
the  Oiglotto  case,  and  others  you  probably 
are  more  aware  of  than  I,  are  not  rooted  out 
quickly  and  thoroughly. 

I  am  thinking  of  offering  to  participate  in 
a  class-action  suit  on  behalf  of  all  citizens 
who  feel  endangered  by  such  Federal  activi- 
ties. Is  this  feasible?  Or  advisable? 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  Among  the  mounting 
scandals  in  the  Nixon  administration  it  is 
difficult  to  single  out  one  for  particular  cen- 
sure. But  the  incredible,  lawless  Gestapo 
tactics  reported  in  yesterday's  Times  on  the 
part  of  narcotics  raiders  is  dovmright  terrify- 
ing. There  have  been  other  similar  raids  in 
the  past,  and  many  more  by  loccU  officials. 
Also,  one  may  assume  that  these  reported 
cases  were  considered  exceptional  because 
the  "wrong"  houses  were  broken  into  at 
gunpoint  without  warrants;  how  many  more 
cases  have  there  been  of  similar  "proper" 
raids  which  resulted  in  arrests  and/or  si- 
lenced or  discredited  complainants?  More 
basically,  whether  or  not  a  home  being  raided 
is  the  "right"  one,  such  activities  are  Illegal 
without  warrants  and  even  with  warrants 
assault,  terrorism,  and  vandalism  are  not 
allowed ! 

Anyone  Involved  in  these  raids  should  be 
fired  on  the  spot,  and  anyone  who  author- 
ized, suggested  or  knew  about  them  should 
be  fired  also.  Everyone  Involved  should  face 
criminal  prosecution. 

I  vn-ite  to  you  because  these  activities  seem 
to  me  Intimately  related  to  the  attitude  of 
Nixon  and  bis  Watergate  friends— the  arro- 
gation  of  dictatorial  powers  to  an  executive 
capable  of  mounting  terrorist  raids  on  citi- 
zens, burglarizing  Daniel  Ellsberg's  medical 
files,  and  subverting  the  recent  national  elec- 
tion! 


Ing  more  and  more  suspicious  of  some  of  the 
elected  officials  and  those  directly  under 
their  power  who  are  controlling  the  direc- 
tions in  which  his  country  moves.  I  have 
served  as  a  minister  of  education  In  the 
United  Methodist  Church  for  six  years,  deal- 
ing primarily  with  youth  and  young  adults. 
For  about  five  or  sU  years  now  it  seems 
that  yoimg  people  are  being  dealt  with  only 
out  of  necessity  and  never  out  of  genuine 
concern.  Almost  dally  it  becomes  more  dan- 
gerous for  Americans  who  don't  share  the 
same  beliefs  of  our  chief  executive. 

I  Just  returned  from  Washington  Monday 
after  spending  five  days  at  the  National  Ex- 
plorer Presidents  Congress  at  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel.  We  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
with  several  reporters  and  congressmen  and 
that  didn't  help  much  to  ease  my  feelings. 
Then  upon  reading  Sunday's  News  &  Ob- 
server, Raleigh,  I  found  the  enclosed  article. 
Since  then  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
follow-up  news  concerning  this  event.  It 
bothers  me  deeply  that  such  things  go  on 
In  America;  and  1  question  how  much  more, 
and  worse,  goes  on  that  never  makes  the 
newspapers. 

Why  I'm  writing  you  about  this  is  not 
absolutely  clear  to  me,  except  maybe  that 
you  are  one  politician  that  I  feel  can  be 
trusted  and  wUl  be  worthy  of  whatever  faith 
is  put  In  you  and  your  decisions.  What  is 
now  going  on  concerning  this  incident?  Will 
the  American  people  forget  this  happened 
and  lose  their  outrage  as  they  did  with  Kent 
State,  with  college  students  who  participated 
In  "peace  marches"  two  years  ago,  and  as 
they  seem  to  be  doing  with  Watergate?  If  you 
can  supply  me  with  any  information  to  help 
answer  some  of  my  questions  or  ease  some  of 
my  doubts  It  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Enclosed  find  clipping  from  The  Smith- 
field  Herald,  May  1,  1973,  covering  your  pres- 
ence at  Davidson  College.  The  youth  and 
young  adults  of  North  Carolina  believe  In 
Sam  Ervin.  We  trust  you,  have  faith  In  you, 
and  are  proud  that  you  are  our  senator. 


Greensboro,  N.C, 
^        „  May  1. 1973. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  know  you  are  very 
busy  but  I  also  know  you  always  make  time 
to  pay  attention  to  the  things  which  affect 
the  liberty  of  we  Americans.  You  are  our 
great  defender  of  our  liberties,  and  I  resnect 
you  for  it.  ^ 

I'm  sure  you  have  read  the  article  I'm  en- 
closing but  just  wanted  you  to  know  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  this  and  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  It  happening  again 
and  again. 

My  very  best  wishes  to  you  in  your  everv 
endeavor.  ' 


Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  In  today's  paper  I 
find  many  things  that  disturb  me  greatly. 
For  some  reason  our  coimtry's  government 
has  turned  to  lawless  means  to  produce  a 
beneficial  end.  I  am  referrhig  to  certain  tac- 
tics used  by  law  enforcement  agencies  Two 
families  in  CollinsviUe,  nunols.  were  threat- 
ened and  beaten  by  federal  drug  agents 
These  were  innocent  people— the  agents 
made  a  mistake.  They  crashed  into  these 
famUles'  houses  without  warrants,  but  more 
distressing  they  were  brutal  to  these  people 

I  am  the  first  one  to  admit  that  the  drug 
problem  Is  a  menace  to  America;  however 
only  communist  societies  Justify  their  ends' 
by  harsh  and  unjustified  means.  History  has 
shown  that  countries  with  these  policies  are 
alienated  from  their  citizens. 

I  am  not  a  law  breaker  of  any  kind  and 
most  Americans  are  the  same  way.  Has  the 
day  come  when  these  Americans  wiu  have 
to  barricade  their  homes  and  arm  them- 
selves in  fear  of  their  government? 


^  Smtthfield,  N.C. 

Hon.  Sam  Ervin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  As  must  surely  be  the  case  with  many 
thousands  of  Americans  today,  I  am  becom- 


_        ^  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Ervin:  Attached  is  a 
copy  of  a  news  article  appearing  in  the  Win- 
ston-Salem Journal  and  Sentinel  for  Sun- 
day, AprU  29,  1973. 

If  this  story  is  true  and  correctly  reported 
It  represents  an  alarming  situation.  Even 
one's  home  is  no  longer  safe. 

When  did  our  Government  assume  it  coiUd 
Invade    the   privacy   of   the   home   without 
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proper  warrants?  When  did  our  aovernment 
assume  It  could  treat  people  the  way  the  peo- 
ple In  the  article  were  treated? 

What  are  you  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  going  to  do  about  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness? What  steps  are  you  going  to  take? 

Watergate  by  comparison  with  this  In- 
vasion of  privacy  of  the  home  is  an  old  maid's 
tea  party.  We  are  getting  pretty  sick  and 
tired  of  you  politicians  making  such  a  big 
Issue  of  Watergate.  Let's  protect  the  people 
In  their  homes  first,  then  clean  up  Water- 
gate. 


New  Bern,  N.C. 

Deab  Senator  :  I'm  very  concerned  over  the 
Incidents  described  in  the  attached  articles. 
If  my  memory  is  correct,  we  had  similar 
mistakes  msMle  months  ago. 

Is  there  any  way  to  provide  some  stiff  pen- 
alties for  such  mistakes?  It  seems  to  me  that 
law  enforcement  officers  should  really  have 
to  do  their  "homework"  or  have  absolute 
facts  before  they  go  busting  Into  someone's 
home  or  suffer  severe  consequences  for  not 
being  absolutely  sure  on  who  they're  bust- 
ing la  on. 

■  -* 

April  30, 1973. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervxn,  Jr. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Sir:  The  Incidents  in  the  enclosed 
clipping  show  a  striking  parallel  to  the  "Bel- 
lew  Incident"  which  occurred  at  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland  In  1971. 

The  three  incidents  should  Illustrate  that 
the  "No  Knock"  law  Is  a  bad  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

None  of  the  top  officials  or  their  Im- 
mediate aides  are  sensitive  to  the  voting  pub- 
lic. This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dangerous 
abuse  of  authority. 

What  can  you  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  do  about  this  situation. 


Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  Please  allow  me  to 
take  a  few  minutes  from  your  busy  sched- 
ule so  that  you  may  read  the  enclosed  article 
that  appeared  on  P.  1.  Sunday  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  Winston-Salem.  N.C,  29  AprU  1973. 
Realizing  you  to  be  the  leading  authority  of 
our  Constitution  and  a  person  who  dearly 
loves  the  principles  that  our  country  sym- 
bolizes, I  am  certain  that  you  wlU  be  as 
shocked  as  I. 

Before  you  get  the  Impression  that  I  am 
a  "radical"  bent  on  destroying  the  police 
image  allow  me  to  tell  you  something  about 
myself.  I  am  a  disabled  veteran  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war  who  is  completing  his  first 
year  of  Law  School  at  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity. Although  I  have  never  fully  under- 
stood why  I  left  part  of  my  physical  body 
In  the  mud  of  Viet  Nam,  I  have  tried  to  In- 
sulate myself  from  stark  reality  by  fantasiz- 
ing that  the  effort  was  to  support  principles 
that  founded  our  Nation  almost  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  What  has  happened  to  these 
principles  in  our  Nation?!  Daily,  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  Increasing  "Gestapo"  tactics 
and  hunger  for  power  shown  by  the  cur- 
rent Administration.  President  Nixon  seems 
to  stereotype  anyone  who  dissents  from  his 
policy  as  a  "radical"  bent  on  destroying  the 
country.  If  the  principles  exemplified  by  the 
current  Administration  are  Indicative  of  this 
County's  future.  I  suppose  I  am  a  "radical". 
I  am  a  radical  who  wishes  to  see  that  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  security  are  protected  by 
tlie  Constitution.  I  only  hope  that  we  can 
survive  long  enough  to  re-establLsh  these 
forgotten  principles. 


Changing  the  subject  sotiewhat;  Senator 
Ervin,  I  am  extremely  pleast  d  with  the  work 
that  you  are  doing  for  thd  people  of  this 
Nation.  I  can  honestly  say  that  you  make 
me  proud  to  be  a  North  Carolinian.  Let  us 
hope  that  more  representatifes  will  show  the 
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In  office. 
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Dear  Senator  Ervin:  As 
ident  of  North  Carolina  (I 
Texas  In  the  U8AF),  I 
my  feelings  to  you,  my 
the  "drug"  raids  on  privatt 
cent)  In  ColUnsvUle,  111., 
ly  by  federal  agents  from 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement, 
outrage    and    those 
punished.  This  certainly  la 
ample  of  law  and  order,  is 
you  can. 

P.S. — My  wife  and  I  thinl 
standing  congressman 
Thank  you, 


Spring,  Tex. 
permanent  res- 
am  stationed  in 
wo«ld  like  to  voice 
concerning 
citizens  (inno- 
c4rried  on  illegal- 
Office  of  Drug 
raids  are  an 
should    be 
not  a  good  ex- 
Please  do  what 
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Dear  Senator  Ervin 
1}efore   going  to  church,   I 
the  Greensboro  paper  and 
main  headline  article  I  wa 
It  contained.  This  kind  of 
own  government  is  wrong 
serious  matter. 

I  have  always  been  a  strofg 
man,  and  I  did  approve  of 
vision  in  enforcement  of 
this  Is  a  clear  abuse  and  in 
of  such   laws. 

Does  It  take  something 
how  our   federal   agents 
pects?  I  am  not  one  for  cod^ll 
any  time,  but  even  they 
be  treated  decently  when  b^ing 
I  would  not  approve  of 
ment  even  if   they  had 
houses. 

How  could  the  Narcotics 
so  stupid  to  have  hit  two 
the  same  town?  I  would  1 
had  a  Warrant  for  each  hofise 
article  does  not  say. 

This  is  the  kind  of   thfig 
thing  would  be  done  to 
treatment  of  people.  I  kn4w 
thing  is  serious,  but  in  mj 
lltical,   whereas   this  kind 
people,  especially  innocent 
thing  much  more 
life   than   Watergate 

This  is  not  the  first 
about,  but  this  is  the  fir* 
the  Congress  about.  I  l)elie'  e 
have  had  similar  instanc*  s 
enforcing  firearms  laws.  Spch 
right  either.  Like  the  man 
this  Is  Gestapo  tactics,  or 
action.  Such  should  not 
tlnue  and  I  do  hope  you 
about  it.  May  I  hear  fro^ 

I  have  always  supporte* 
and  win  do  so  next  year 
I  agree  with  your  views, 
fair  and  Interested  In  iiidl 
Is  such   a  case. 


y^terday   morning 

started   to   read 

hile  reading  the 

aghast  at  what 

thing  done  by  our 

nd  to  me  a  very 


Law  and  Order 

No-Knock  pro- 

Naircotics  Laws,  but 

callous  manner. 


ike  this  to  show 

o  >erate   with   sus- 

ng  criminals  at 

some  rights  to 

apprehended. 

kind  of  treat- 

at  the  right 


igents  have  been 

wrong  houses  in 

to  know  If  they 

The  attached 
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Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I 
attention  to  the  brutal  an< . 
tactics  employed  by  the 
Law   Enforcement, 
in  the  New  York  Times 
of  that  office  recently 
in  ColUnsville,  Illinois, 
their  homes  without  warrants 

The  frightening  thing 
pened  to  two  Innocent  falnllies, 
happened  at  a.\l.  It  Is  alajmlng 


you  have  while 


you  are  an  out- 


co  Tect 


I  wish  some- 
thls  kind  of 

the  Watergate 
opinion  it  is  po- 
of treatment  of 
people.  Is  some- 

to  our  way  of 


b; 


bit 
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instance  I  have  read 

I  am  writing  to 

the  ATF  Agents 

in  the  past  In 

action  is  not 

in  the  article  said 

SS  Stormtrooper 

allowed  to  con- 

vill  do  something 

you  on  this? 

you  in  the  past 

Almost  all  the  time 

I  know  you  are 

Idual  rights.  This 


al  ter 


of  the  Federal  government  evei  i  contemplate 
the  use  of  such  measures  ag  ilnst  its  own 
citizens.  There  Is  no  legal  or  moral  justifica- 
tion whatever  for  Oestapo  tactics  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  Eveif  the  effort  to 
rid  oxirselves  of  the  scourge  ^f  hard  drugs 
does  not  Justify  and  Is  not  vfell  served  by 
this  horrible  abuse  of  authority. 

To  say  that  violent  raids  conducted  with- 
out warrants  are  unconstitutional  Is  to  un- 
derstate the  case  by  several  orders  of  magni- 
tude. These  particular  raids,  aiyl  the  training 
programs  for  the  agents  who  nartlclpated  In 
them,  ought  to  be  subject  to  Immediate 
Congressional  investigation.  11  Is  clearly  In 
order  to  Introduce  corrective  legislation  to 
prevent  and  punish  such  apuses  in  the 
future. 


Grek|isboso,  N.C. 
Hon.  Sam  Erwin, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  today  read  about  federal 
narcotics  agents  breaking  and  entering  with- 
out warrant  and  seemingly  by  mistake  into 
two  families'  private  residenoes  in  ColUns- 
ville, Illinois,  terrifying  tl^ese  families, 
threatening  to  kill  them,  apsaulting  and 
abusing  them  without  caiise  or  provocation. 

I  am  shocked;  I  am  appalled!  If  this  could 
happen  there,  it  could  happea  In  Greensboro 
to  me  or  to  you.  Of  course  d^ug  abuse,  es- 
pecially at  the  distribution  lewel.  Is  a  severe 
problem  and  menace  to  us  all  and  must  be 
uncovered  and  prosecuted  as  pest  It  can  be. 
However,  if  disregard  for  Innocent  citizens 
such  as  in  this  case  Is  more  [common  than 
by  accident,  other  means  must  be  used;  fed- 
eral and  state  agents  may  nbt  abridge  our 
rights  to  safety  and  privacy  within  the  home. 

Please  look  into  this  situation  to  see  if  it 
is  becoming  a  common  practice.  I  feel  that 
the  supervisors  of  these  federal  agents  should 
be  checked  on  and  reprimanded  as  necessary 
and  if  it  be  that  this  entrance  without  war- 
rant and  forcibly  accompllshfed  has  become 
federal  policy  that  those  In  charge  be 
brought  to  public  account. 

I  look  forward  also  to  ybur  continued 
efforts  investigating  the  Watsrgate  Scandal. 
It  appears  that  the  end  Justfles  the  means 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Execut  Ive  Branch  and 
it  is  imperative  that  such  acti  ons  be  brought 
to  the  surface  for  the  public  jflew. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts. 


BqvN  Mawr.  Pa. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  wish  to  applaud 
your  conduct  of  the  Watergal  e  Investigation. 
While  this  subject  certainly  deserves  com- 
plete Investigation,  I  believe  an  even  larger 
danger  lies  In  the  recent  actions  of  Federal 
Narcotics  agents  in  ColUnsville,  Ql 

You  are  probably  aware  that  these  agents 
broke  Into  two  homes  wlthcut  wararnts  or 
authority.  Oestapo  tactics  sich  as  this  de 
serve  a  thorough  Congresslon  il  Investigation 
I  earnestly  hope  that  you  vlll  pursue  this 
matter. 


pEEKSKILL,   N.Y. 

wish  to  call  your 

unconstitutional 

of  Drug  Abuse 

Accorcf ng   to   an   article 

April  29,  agents 

terrorized  two  families 

breaking  into 


not  that  it  hap- 
but  that  it 
that  agents 


Committee  on  the  ^  udiciabt. 
Washington,  D.q.,  May  7, 1973. 
Mr.  Myles  J.  Ambrose, 
Special    Assistant    Attorney 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement 
ment  of  Justice,  Washintton 
Dear  Mr.  Ambrose:  I  hav< 
recent    Incident    involving 
agents  of  the  Office  of  Drug 
forcement  (DALE)  of  the  " 
Mrs.  Herbert  Olglotto  and  Mi 
aid  Askew  of  ColltnsvUle,  Till  lois 
edge  of  the  situation  Is  llmiticd 


General,    Drug 
Office,  Depart- 

D.C. 

Just  read  of  a 

the    search    by 

Abuse  Law  En- 

of  Mr.  and 

and  Mrs.  Don- 

My  knowl- 

to  the  Infor- 


bc  mes 
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matlon  reported  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  30th. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
manner  In  which  the  search  was  conducted. 
Acocrdlng  to  the  Post  story  the  agents  of 
DALE  entered  the  two  houses  without  war- 
rants, kicked  in  the  doors  without  warning, 
shouting  obscenities  and  threatened  the  In- 
habitants with  guns.  The  Glglottos  and 
Askews  were  terrified  and  only  temporarily 
relieved  when  the  agents  left  after  discover- 
ing they  had  entered  the  wrong  house. 

Please  answer  the  following  specific  ques- 
tions concerning  these  Incidents: 

(1)  To  what  extent  is  the  account  In  the 
Post  article  accurate? 

(2)  Along  with  a  specific  description  of 
any  Inaccuracies  In  the  Post  story,  please 
also  provide  me  with  the  factual  background 
which  led  the  DALE  agents  to  resort  to  a 
warrantless,  no-knock  search? 

(3)  I  assume  that  this  search  was  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  section  879  of  Title  21 
of  the  United  States  Code.  If  not.  please 
provide  me  with  the  correct  statutory 
authority. 

(4)  Please  provide  me  with  the  DALE  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  directives  or  policy  state- 
ments governing  the  conduct  of  Its  agents 
while  engaging  in  search  and  seizure  with 
or  without  wararnts.  Please  also  provide  me 
with  any  Information  on  disciplinary  action 
taken  by  DALE  against  the  agents  Involved 
in  these  Incidents. 

(5)  How  many  no-knock  warrants  have 
been  requested  by  DALE  and  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  since  the 
passage  of  section  879?  How  many  such  war- 
rants have  been  granted?  How  many  were 
executed?  If  you  do  not  have  precise  figures 
please  provide  estimates  of  the  total  num- 
bers and  estimates  of  the  frequency  with 
which  requests  for  such  warrants  are  granted. 

(6)  How  many  warrantless,  no-knock 
searches  have  been  conducted  since  the  pas- 
sage of  section  879?  If  no  precise  figures  exist 
please  provide  estimates. 

(7)  Of  the  total  number  of  no-knock 
searches  both  with  and  without  warrants 
how  many  have  resiUted  in  complaints  bv 
citizens  such  as  the  Askews  and  Glglottos' 
Please  provide  a  list  of  such  complaints  as 
well  as  a  brief  description  of  the  factual 
circumstances  surrounding  each  complaint 

Your  prompt  personal  attention  to  thU 
matter  will  be  much  appreciated.  With  all 
kind  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Exhibit  5 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  25,  1973) 
Violent  Drug  Raids  Against  Innocent 
Pound  WtoESPBEAo 
(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolm) 
Washington,  June  24.— Innocent   Ameri- 
cans around  the  country  have  been  subjected 
to  dozens  of  mistaken,  violent  and  often  lUe- 
gal  police  raids  by  local,  state  and  Federal 
narcotics  agents  In  search  of  illicit  drugs  and 
their  dealers.  ^ 

An  eight-week  Investigation  by  The  New 
York  Times— consisting  of  interviews  with 
victims  of  the  raids,  policemen  and  narcotics 
agents— has  shown  that,  contrary  to  pub- 
lished reports  and  some  Government  asser- 
tions, the  recent  Illegal  drug  raids  on  two 
ColUnsville.  lU.,  fanUlles  were  not  Isolated 
incidents. 

In  fact,  during  the  last  three  years,  mis- 
taken raids  have  been  made  by  narcotics 
rgents  on  all  government  levels,  often  acting 
on  uncorroborated  tips  from  Informers. 

Such  incidents  have  resulted  In  at  least 
iouT  deaths.  Including  one  policeman  slain 
when  a  terror-stricken  innocent  woman  shot 
ihroush  her  bedroom  door  as  It  burst  open. 
In  California  one  Innocent  father  was  shot 
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through  the  head  as  he  sat  In  a  living  room 
cradling  his  Infant  son. 

Details  of  each  raid,  vary,  but  generally 
they  Involve  heavUy  armed  policemen,  ar- 
riving at  night,  often  unshaven  and  In  riov- 
enly  "undercover"  attire,  bashing  down  the 
doors  to  a  private  home  or  apartment  and 
holding  the  Innocent  residents  at  gunpoint 
while  they  ransack  the  house. 

A  raid  victim  in  Long  Island  has  settled  a 
damage  suit  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  $160,000.  Similar  suits  are  pending. 

Sometimes  the  agents  have  warrants  and 
Identify  themselves.  Sometimes  they  do  not. 
Frequently,    the    raiding    party    Is    rude, 
abusive  and,  as  in  ColUnsville,  shouts  obscen- 
ities at  Its  terrified  victims. 

In  Los  Angeles  a  veteran  police  officer  says 
mistaken  raids  occur  once  or  twice  a  month. 
In  Miami  complaints  of  police  harassment  on 
drug  searches  are  so  frequent  that  the  Legal 
Services  of  Greater  Miami  can  no  longer  han- 
dle the  caseload. 

Taken  Individually,  the  raids  have  been  lit- 
tle noticed  nationally,  apparently  because 
they  were  l>elleved  to  be  Isolated  aberrations 
or  unfortunate  but  understandable  errors  as 
hard-pressed  police  forces  sought  to  combat 
drug  addiction,  which  President  Nixon  has 
called  "Public  Enemy  No.  1." 

In  addition,  the  raids  occurred  In  widely 
scattered  areas.  Often  they  Involved  lower- 
class  families  with  little  access  to  the  me- 
dia or  to  advice  on  possible  legal  recourse. 
Some  believe  many  families  kept  quiet  for 
fear  of  reprtsals  by  the  agents  or  perhajw 
becavise  In  their  hatred  for  drugs  they  con- 
doned the  tactics  but  not  the  locals. 
"no-knock"  laws 
But  taken  together  the  mistaken  raids 
paint  a  picture  of  strong-arm  police  tactics, 
shoddy  or  nonexistent  pre-rald  police  inves- 
tigation and  the  pressures  and  brutalizing 
Impact  on  the  police  of  constant  contact  with 
what  they  call  "society's  scum,"  the  drpg 
pusher. 

The  Incidents  also  underline  what  some 
view  as  an  inherent  danger  in  "no-knock" 
narcotics  raids,  which  were  authorized  for 
Federal  agents  by  Congress  In  1970.  Some 
states  have  similar  statutes. 

Under  these  laws  the  police  may  obtain 
a  special  no-knock  search  warrant  author- 
izing them  to  break  into  homes  unan- 
nounced if  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  property  sought  can  be  quickly  de- 
stroyed or  disposed  of  or  if  giving  notice  of 
police  presence  could  endanger  an  officer  or 
other  person. 

To  some  observers  such  mistaken  raids  are 
Just  that — mistakes  caused  by  an  under- 
standable mounting  police  frustration  with 
the  growing  drug  problem.  They  say  that 
members  of  the  more  vocal  middle  class  are 
now  being  subjected  to  rigorous  police  tech- 
niques that  some  allege  some  officers  have 
long  used  in  black  communities. 

To  others,  however,  the  mistaken  raids 
signal  the  emergence  of  a  dangerous  climate 
of  repression. 

The  drug  raids  on  the  homes  of  Herbert 
Glglotto  and  Donald  Askew  In  ColUnsvUle, 
111.,  occurred  the  night  of  AprU  23.  Mr.  Olg- 
lotto was  asleep  with  his  wife  In  their  apart- 
ment when  more  than  15  poorly  dressed  men 
broke  down  two  doors,  handcuffed  the  Gig- 
lottos,  held  them  at  gunpoint,  emptied 
drawers  and  closets,  shattered  pottery,  threw 
a  television  set  on  the  floor  and  shouted 
obscenities. 

A  half-hour  later  a  slmUar  event  occurred 
across  town  at  the  Askews'  modest  home. 

"CAVEAT   VENDOR" 

In  both  cases  the  men  were  agents  of  the 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  an 
umbrella  agency  established  In  January 
1972,  by  President  Nixon.  Its  motto  Is  "Caveat 
Vendor." 

In  both  cases  the  men  were  at  the  wronjt 
address. 


In  both  cases  they  had  no  search  or  ar- 
rest warrants. 

In  both  cases  they  had  no  authority  from 
their  superiors  for  the  raids.  In  both  cases 
they  did  not  identify  themselves  until  well 
into  the  raid. 

The  agents,  one  of  whom  had  been  in- 
volved previously  In  incidents  involving 
questionable  force,  have  been  suspended 
with  pay  but  continue  to  perform  limited 
duties  while  a  grand  Jury  investigates  and 
I  he  families  sue. 

Three  days  before  the  ColUnsville  raids, 
at  10:45  p.m.  Mrs.  Laura  Smith  heard  a  tap- 
ping on  a  window  of  her  home  on  Chicago's 
tjugh  South  Side.  Seconds  later  a  sledge- 
liammer  came  through  the  back  door,  she 
said.  It  was  followed  by  foxir  armed  men  in 
civilian  clothes  who  ran  throxigh  the  house, 
she  continued.  They  were  Chicago  police- 
men. 

"They  were  looking  for  marijuana  and 
some  man  named  Will,"  recalls  Mrs.  Smith, 
who  noticed  that  the  search  warrant  was 
originally  issued  for  9763  South  Oglesby,  one 
block  away  from  the  Smiths'  home  at  9763 
Somli  Crandon.  The  original  address  was 
scratched  off  and  that  of  the  Smiths  written 
in. 

Circuii  Court  Judge  Irving  Klpnls,  who 
signed  ihe  warrant,  said  such  changes  musi 
be  made  In  a  Judge's  presence,  but  he  han- 
dles so  many  warrants  these  days  that  he 
co'.ild  not  recall  if  that  procedure  had  been 
followed. 

The  Chicago  poUce  offered  no  explanaUon 
for  i:ie  raid,  nor  did  they  pay  for  the  brokeii 
doDr.  Every  time  I  hear  a  noise  at  night 
now."  says  Mrs.  Smith,  "I  Uve  it  all  over 
agsin."  Her  husband,  James,  is  a  Cook 
County  deputy  sheriff. 

On  Jau.  26  this  year  Mrs.  Anna  Majetie 
was  asleep  in  her  apartment  at  1420  Barbour 
Drive  in  Portsmouth,  Va.  She  heard  a  noise 
as  her  door  crashed  In. 

She  rose  from  bed  and,  she  says,  Frank 
BonneweU,  chief  of  Portsmouth  detectives. 
s:epped  in  front  of  her  with  a  gun.  "We've 
heard  a  lot  about  this  house,"  he  said. 

The  officer  produced  a  search  warrant.  His 
men  searched  for  heroin. 

Then  Mrs.  Majette  noticed  that  the  war- 
rant was  issued  for  Apartment  A  and  hero 
'vas  Apartment  J. 

"Sorry."  said  the  officer.  And  they  left. 

PHILAOSLPHU   XNCIDENI 

At  a  hearing  later  officers  got  to  talkln?.  "I 
was  o:i  a  raid  one  time,"  one  policeman  re- 
called, "and  we  got  the  wrong  house.  We 
broke  in.  went  upstairs  to  a  bedroom  and 
found  a  half-deaf  and  bUnd  couple  thai 
didn't  even  know  we  entered  the  house." 

On  Jan.  24  in  Philadelphia  three  off-duty 
patrolmen — John  Chopak,  James  Haney  and 
Harry  Herr— were  drinking  in  a  bar  near  40th 
and  Market  Streets  when,  they  say,  a  patron 
said  they  could  find  narcotics  in  a  nearbv 
house. 

According  to  a  poUce  investigation,  the 
three  men  went  to  the  house  on  Wlota  Street 
ransacked  the  house  and  beat  three  oc- 
cupants Not  finding  any  drugs,  they  forced  a 
passerby  Into  the  house  and  beat  him  too. 

Then  the  patron  took  the  officers  to  an- 
other hotise  on  Baring  Street  where  they 
bear  three  other  occupants.  They  found  no 
drugs  there  either. 

The  policemen  were  suspended  and  ar- 
rested. 

On  Jan  9  at  10  A.M.  In  Wlnthrop.  Mass  15 
burly  men  armed  with  shotguns  broke  down 
two  doors  and  burst  Into  the  WllUam  Pine 
residence. 

The  men  did  not  Identify  themselves  and 
wore  no  uniforms.  They  pushed  the  famUy  to 
a  couch.  "Please  don't  kUl  us,  please  don't 
klU  us."  screamed  13-year-old  Melody  Pine. 

"Just  don't  move,"  came  the  reply. 

Mr.  Pine,  a  night  worker,  awakened  up- 
stairs to  face  several  gun  barrels.  The  men 
asked  his  name.  "William  Pine,"  he  replied. 
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The  men  looked  at  eacb  other  and  raced 
from  the  house.  They  were  state  and  Federal 
narcotics  agents.  It  was  learned  later.  And 
they  wanted  the  green  house  at  30  XJnderhlll 
Avenue,  not  the  Pines'  green  house  at  32 
UnderhlU. 

"I  didn't  know  police  operated  like  that  In 
America."  said  Mrs.  Pine. 

At  6  AM.  Sept.  20.  1972,  the  James  R. 
Herman  family  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was 
awakening.  Suddenly  the  door  Jamb  splin- 
tered under  the  weight  of  four  men. 

They  ordered  Mrs.  Herman  from  the  bath- 
tub, threatened  the  family's  barking  dogs 
and  searched  the  house.  "If  I'd  had  a  gun," 
said  Mr.  Herman,  "I'd  have  fired.  I  thought 
they  were  burglars." 

They  were  not.  They  were  state  troopers, 
part  of  a  force  executing  22  search  warrants 
In  a  Monroe  County  drug  round-up.  But  they 
were  at  the  wrong  house. 

The  police  said  they  had  overheard  a  tele- 
phone number  during  a  wiretap  and  when 
they  had  called  the  Rochester  Telephone  Cor- 
poration to  get  an  address  for  It,  their  serv- 
ice representative  gave  them  3  Audobon 
Street. 

It  was  Herman's  address  but  not  their  tele- 
phone. The  police  apparently  never  checked 
the  address  further. 

Smashing  into  the  wrong  house,  added 
Capt.  Richard  Bolan  of  the  state  police,  was 
an  "Insignificant  detail"  in  what  was  "one 
hell  of  a  raid." 

In  Norfolk,  Va..  at  3  A.M.  May  24,  1972, 
Mrs.  Lillian  Davidson,  a  previous  burglary 
victim,  heard  someone  breaking  into  her 
bouse  at  812  Lancaster  Street.  Then  some- 
one began  to  batter  down  her  locked  bed- 
room door. 

SHOT     THROUGH     DOOR 

She  grabbed  a  .32-caliber  revolver  and 
shot  through  the  door. 

The  bullet  pierced  the  chest  of  Patrol- 
man Lewis  W.  Hurst  Jr.,  the  22-year-old  son 
of  the  head  of  the  Norfolk  Police  Depart- 
ment's narcotics  squad.  He  died  minutes 
later. 

The  police  arrested  Mrs.  Davidson.  They 
were  looking  for  2,400  parcels  of  heroin  that 
»n  Informer,  a  former  drug  addict,  had  said 
were  there.  They  were  not. 

The  police  said  It  had  been  an  error  by 
the  young  informer  and  released  Mrs.  David- 
son. The  agents  acted  on  an  "immediate 
entry"  clause  added  to  the  search  warrant. 
The  clause,  said  Lawrence  Wallace,  assistant 
commonwealth  attorney.  Is  unwritten  com- 
mon law  that  dates  back  to  Virginia's  found- 
ing. 

On  April  24,  1972,  local  policemen  and 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  moved  on  the  mountain  re- 
treat of  24-year-old  Dirk  Dickenson  near 
Eureka,  Calif.,  to  seize  a  "giant  lab"  produc- 
ing drugs. 

Arriving  on  foot  with  dogs  and  In  a  bor- 
rowed helicopter,  the  agents,  who  were  not  in 
uniform  and  did  not  identify  themselves,  as- 
saulted the  cabin  with  rlfies  and  hand  guns. 
Apparently  frightened  and  baffled,  Mr.  Dick- 
enson ran  toward  the  woods. 

An  agent,  Lloyd  Clifton,  shot  him  In  the 
back  as  he  fled.  Mr.  Dickenson  died.  It  Is 
a  violation  of  bureau  rules  to  shoot  at  fleeing 
suspects.  No  "giant  lab"  was  found. 

The  United  States  Attorney  in  San  Fran- 
cisco said  there  had  been  no  civil  rights  viola- 
tions and  the  killing  bad  been  Justifiable 
homicide. 

On  Feb.  5,  1973,  Mr.  Clifton  was  indicted 
by  a  Humboldt  County  grand  Jury  for  sec- 
ond-degree murder  and  Involuntary  man- 
slaughter. The  Federal  Government  hired  a 
special  defense  attorney  for  Mr.  Clifton.  The 
lawyer,  James  McKlttrlck,  seeks  to  have  the 
charges  dismissed. 

Mr.  Clifton  continues  his  duties. 
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Mrs.  Adellna  Oarcla  has  s'led  Los  Angeles 
and  Riverside  County  for  V760,000  for  the 
shooting  death  of  her  husltand,  Francisco, 
by  the  police  on  a  drug  raid  at  a  ranch  near 
Indlo  on  May  12, 1971. 

The  police  said  Mr.  Oardia  had  ignored 
commands  to  stop  his  truck!  They  shot  him 
and  wounded  his  wife.  A  subi  tantial  cache  of 
marijuana  was  discovered  oi  the  ranch,  but 
Mr.  Garcia  was  never  Implici  ited  In  the  nar' 
cotlcs  operation. 

Here  In  Washington  on  Miy  2,  1970,  seven 
policemen,  only  one  In  unll  >rm,  broke  Into 
Miss  Lauretta  Whitney's  h(  me  on  Newton 
Street,  knocked  her  down  an  i  ransacked  the 
apartment  In  search  of  lllega 
found  none. 

The  address  on  the  warra^it  came  from  a 
trusted  Informant,  the  city 
now  that  Miss  Whitney  Is  sdlng  for  $100,000 
damages,  officials  say  they  haf  e  no  Idea  where 
the  Informer  Is. 

"We're  also  considering  a  c 
said  Mrs.  Florence  Isbell  of 
lean    Civil    Liberties    Union 
through    files    with    more    fian   20   similar 
cases. 

On  Oct.  3,  1969,  a  number  of  state  and 
local    narcotics    agents   in 
drank  beer  and  highballs  foi 
local    bar    as   they    awaited 
search  warrants  for  a  drug 
ments  B   and  D   at  8033   S  }uth   Comstock 

However,  they  Initially  en  «red  the  apart 
ment  of  Mrs.  Florence  Mehau  at  8031  South 
Comstock.     Realizing     theli 
agents  went  upstairs  to  the 


narcotics.  They 


ass  action  suit," 

the  local  Amer- 

as    she    leafed 


Whittler,    Calif., 

two  hours  in  a 

completion    of 

raid  on  Apart- 


mlstake,     the 

correct  address. 

Drawn   by   the  commotio^,   Mrs.   Mehan's 


]  }yer,  22,  and  his 
'  rent  to  the  Me- 


son-lu-law,  Hejrward  Henry 
22-month-old  son,  Francis, 
han  apartment. 

Suddenly,  a  bullet  crashfed  through  the 
celling.  It  pierced  Mr.  Dye:  's  skull,  killing 
him  Instantly 

The  shot  came  from  an  AR-15  military 
rifle,  which  one  of  the  agei  ts  upstairs,  Sgt. 
Frank  Sweeney,  was  not  aut  lorlzed  to  carry. 
He  said  it  had  fired  accidents  lly. 

No  one  in  that  upstairs  aj  artment  was  ar- 
rested. A  coroner's  Jury  di  iclded  that  Mr. 
Dyer  died  by  criminal  meal  is,  but  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  declined  to  prosecute. 

Sergeant  Sweeney,  among 
suspended  from  duty  wlthoiit  pay  for  a  time. 

Three  weeks  ago  a  court  a  varded  the  fam- 
ily $900,000  damages. 

COMPLEX   REASdNS 


Bat 


The  reasons  behind  thes4 
are  varied  and  complex 
Intimately  to  the  veritable 
ernment  drug  enforcement 
cent  years. 

At  Its  formation  in   196C 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Federal  arm  against  drugs 
and  a  $l4-milllon  budget 
domestic  agents  and  a 
On  July  1,  a  new  Drug 
istration    will    absorb    most 
efforts.  Including  the  bureau 
cost  about  $245  million  a  yea 

With  its  sudden  growth 
had  to  do  some  fast  recru 
of  ovir  people  come  to  us 
said  Richard  Ulrlch, 
the  National  Training  Instlt|ite, 
training  arm,  "and  some 
enforcement  experience." 

The  Institute  runs  a  10-weik 
agents  and  hxindreds  of  local 
600  hours  of  Instruction, 
on  due  process  and  the 
Amendment,  which  prohibits 
searches  and  selziures."  Bu 
tendance  Is  not  required 
volved  In  mistaken  raids 
course. 
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mistaken  raids 

they  are  tied 

explosion  of  Gov- 

actlvlties  in  re- 


the  Bureau  of 

I^rugs,  the  main 

had  616  agents 

iTow  It  has  1,686 

$74 -million  budget. 

Enfcfrcement  Admin- 

of   the   Federal 

These  efforts 


It  ing. 


the  biireau  has 

"A  majority 

out  of  college," 

admlnlsjtratlve  officer  for 

,  the  bureau's 

them  have  law 


01 


school  for  new 

policemen,  with 

Including  26  hours 

Constitution's  Fourth 

"uiu:easonable 

apparently  at- 

lome  agents  In- 

ht  d  not  taken  the 


The  raids  are  frightening  fo^  both  raided 
and  raider.  The  tactics  are  based  In  part  on 
the  theory  that  a  sudden,  overwhelming  dis- 
play of  police  force  will  quash  any  thought 
of  resistance  and  secure  evldepce  before  It 
can  be  disposed  of. 

"You  have  to  go  In  with  the  dea  that  this 
guy  Is  going  to  fight,"  said  Cly<  e  Charles,  an 
agent  who  asked  that  his  real  name  not  be 
used.  "He's  always  being  shal  :en  down  by 
other  pushers.  So  you  figure  yo'  I'll  be  staring 
down  a  gun  barrel." 

"I've  been  on  200  or  so  raids,"  lie  continued, 
"and  the  no-knock  Is  the  scariest.  You  ask 
yourself  what  would  you  do  If  yoiu*  door 
came  crashing  down  at  3  A.M.  4nd  you  had  a 
gun.  You'd  let  go,  right?  Perso^ially,  I  think 
the  danger  might  outweigh  tl<e  value." 

Officials  of  the  bureau,  which  iworks  against 
blg-tlme  pushers,  say  they  have  executed 
"two  or  three"  no-knock  raid*;  officials  for 
the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  (Enforcement, 
which  concentrates  on  smaller]  drug  dealers, 
say  they  have  done  "above  100.'! 

But  the  agents  themselves  admit  to  some 
"funny  business"  regarding  thi  requirement 
to  announce  themselves  on  ottier  than  no- 
knock  raids.  "You  might  whlsner,  'Open  up! 
Police!,'  "  one  said,  "or  you  coild  yell  It  the 
Instant  before  you  hit  the  dooij" 

Another  drug  official  added:  r'lt's  hard  for 
outsiders  to  set  a  normal  staoidard  of  be- 
havior. You  can't  ask  an  agent  to  spend  three 
months  on  a  case  and  then  expect  him  to  an- 
nounce himself  politely  and  listen  to  every 
toilet  on  the  floor  flush  away  the  evidence. 
You  have  to  be  a  saint  to  do  that." 

Another  agent  said,  "If  you  spend  weeks 
undercover,  living  In  a  hole  an(  I  dealing  with 
drug  people,  your  whole  life- style  changes 
and  perhaps  your  morals  to  3.  Sometimes 
there's  a  thin  line  between  tht  hunted  and 
the  hunter." 

"This  is  dirty  scummy  work,'f  said  Myles  J. 
Ambrose,  head  of  the  Office  o(  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement.  "You  see  thete  vermin  sell- 
ing drugs  and  what  they  do  to  j  leople  and  our 
cities  and  you  get  sickened  aid  angry  and 
perhaps  you  take  your  hostllltle  s  and  frustra- 
tions out  on  some  guy's  boot  case.  It's  not 
right.  But  how  are  you  going  t  s  prevent  it?" 
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ExHiBrr  6 
[From  the  Washington  Post, 
Wilson    Won't   Fight    "No-: 
(By  Stephen   Green  and 

A  bipartisan  move  In  the 
the  authorization  for 
search  and  arrest  warrants 
1970  D.C.  crime  act  will  not 
from  Jerry  V.  Wilson,  chief  of 
tan  police  department,  which 
to  benefit  from  the  measure. 

"I  won't  object,"  Wilson 
"It  won't  affect  us  one  way  oi 
said  that  D.C.  police  have  not 
warrants   since   October,    1971. 

Sen.   Sam  J.  Ervin,   Jr., 
duced  a  bill  Thursday  to  repea: 
authorization  sections  of  the 
as  well  as  a  similar  section 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Act  of  1970. 

Yesterday  Sen.  Charles  H. 
also  introduced  a  bill  that 
the  authorization  for  no-knock 

Ervln's  bill  Is  stronger  than 
would  allow  Innocent  victim: 
searches  to  sue  the  govemmei  t 
as  well  as  the  police  officers 

Ervin  had  opposed  both  the 
federal  drug  act  on  civil 
Percy,  however,  had  voted  for 

Percy    yesterday   explained 
changed  his  opinion  because 
and    abuses   that   were 
Senators  have  unhappily  com^ 
the  last  few  years. 
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He  referred  apeclflcally  to  th©  widely 
publicized,  mistaken  drug  raids  by  federal 
agents  at  ColllnsvlUe,  111.,  In  April.  1973, 
as  "perhaps  the  most  notorious  example  of 
this  official  lawlessness." 

Federal  and  local  narcotics  officers  raided 
two  homes  and  terrorized  the  occupants  In 
that  Incident  until  they  realized  they  had 
gone  to  the  wrong  dwellings. 

Geoffrey  Alprin,  chief  lawyer  for  the  D.C. 
police  department  has  said  the  use  of  no- 
knock  can  increase  the  possibility  of  injuries 
both  to  police  and  occupants  of  homes. 

"...  There  might  be  a  shootout;  that's 
not  what  we  want,"  he  said. 

"I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  these 
unconstitutional  and  unnecessary  provisions 
be  repealed,"  Ervin  said. 

He  said  repeal  would  still  let  police  use 
no-knock  werrants  under  certain  circum- 
stances, such  as  when  la\7  enforcement  offi- 
cials believe  persons  within  a  dwelling  are 
In  Imminent  danger  of  bodily  harm. 

The  no-knock  warrant  authorization  in 
the  D.C.  crime  act  and  the  federal  drug  law 
allow  Issuance  If  a  regulsu:  warrant  Is  like- 
ly to  permit  destruction  of  evidence  or  per- 
mit a  suspect  to  escape. 

Another  controversial  section  of  the  D.C. 
crime  act  Is  preventive  detention,  which  al- 
lows Judges  to  Jail  a  defendant  without  bond, 
before  trial,  if  he  is  deemed  to  be  a  danger 
to  the  community. 

Preventive  detention  has  been  used  spar- 
ingly and  has  not  aroiised  civil  libertarians 
as  much  as  the  no-knock  warrants.  The 
day  the  law  was  enacted,  for  example,  activist 
Julius  Hobson  publicly  pledged  to  shoot  any 
policeman  trying  to  enter  his  home  under 
the  no-knock  authority.  The  Rev.  David 
Eaton,  senior  minister  of  All  Souls  Unitar- 
ian Church,  16th  and  Harvard  Streets  NW 
urged  members  of  his  congregations  to  do 
the  same. 

Exhibit   7 
Additional  Views  of  Messrs.  Ervin  and  Hart 

The  requirement  of  prior  notice  of  au- 
thority and  purpose  before  forcing  entry  Into 
a  home  1b  deeply  rooted  in  our  heritage  and 
should  not  be  given  grudging  application 
(Mr.  Justice  Brennan  speaking  tat  the  Court 
In  UiUer  v.  US.,  357  U.S.  301) . 

We  strongly  favor  the  general  purposes  of 
Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act  of 
1969.  In  our  opinion,  drug  abuse  Is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  our  nation, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency should  be  complimented  for  dealing 
with  this  difficult  challenge.  We  believe  that 
the  proposed  bill  makes  some  very  commend- 
able changes  In  otir  laws  relating  to  the  se- 
verity of  penalties  which  cover  drug  viola- 
tions. Mandatory  minimum  sentences  for 
«lrug  violations  are  virtually  eliminated  and 
the  committee  has  readjusted  the  laws  deal- 
ing with  marihuana  to  dlstlngxUsh  the 
young,  casual  user,  the  continuous  user,  and 
the  professional  criminal.  The  bill  creates  a 
Commission  to  study  the  effects  of  marihuana 
and  Its  result,  we  hope,  will  be  to.provlde  a 
better  understanding  with  respec^  to  the 
dangers  of  this  drug  or  the  lack  of  them. 

Despite  our  general  approval  of  the  bill, 
we  feel  that  In  Its  effort  to  facilitate  law 
enforcement,  the  committee  went  too  far  in 
dealing  with  search  warrants  involving  fel- 
ony drug  offenses  by  Including  section  702(b) 
in  the  bill  which  allows  an  officer  to  enter 
a  home  without  notice  if  the  issuing  mag- 
istrate Is  satisfied  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  If  such  notice  were 
given  the  evidence  sought  In  the  case  may  be 
easily  and  quickly  disposed  of  or  that  dan- 
ger to  the  life  or  limb  of  the  officer  or  an- 
other may  result. 

We  opposed  this  section  In  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  both  constitutional  and  pol- 
icy grounds.  However,  section  702(b)  was  re- 
tained In  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  6-5;  even 
though,  8  of  the  committee  members  have 


now  Joined  In  opposing  the  section.  We  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  support  my  amendment 
to  strike  section  702(b)  from  the  bUl. 

Beyond  constitutional  objections,  we  feel 
the  section  is  controversial  enough  to  wsur- 
rant  a  serious  examination,  which  it  has  not 
received  from  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee, to  study  Its  possible  effects  on 
police  practices  and  law  enforcement  effi- 
ciency; and  we  believe  the  Senate  should 
agree  to  strike  the  provision.  In  the  event 
the  Senate  fails  to  strike  section  702(b),  the 
bill  should  be  recommitted  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  with  Instructions  to  reopen  this 
question  with  full  hearings  on  it. 

constitutional  considerations 

The  rule  that  governmental  authorities 
should  announce  their  presence  before  en- 
tering a  home  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  com- 
mon law.  It  is  generally  thought  to  have 
originated  in  the  1603  decision  In  Seymayne's 
case  (77  Eng.  Rep.  194  (K3.  1603)).  In  that 
case,  the  court  said  in  dictum: 

"In  all  cases  when  the  King  Is  party,  the 
sheriff  (if  the  door  be  not  open)  may  break 
the  party's  house,  either  to  arrest  him,  or  to 
do  other  execution  of  the  King's  process,  if 
otherwise  he  cannot  enter.  But  before  he 
breaks  in,  he  ought  to  signify  the  cause  of 
his  coming,  and  to  make  request  to  open 
door  •  •  •." 

Down  through  the  years,  there  has  been  a 
clear  Judicial  application  In  the  common  law 
of  the  rule  of  announcement  to  service  of 
warrants  for  arrest  and  warrants  for  searches. 
The  rule  of  announcement  has  been  em- 
bodied In  statutory  form  In  half  of  the  states 
and  recognized  by  Judicial  decisions  in  the 
others.  However,  beyond  the  legal  tradition 
of  receiving  announcement,  we  personally 
believe  that  the  principle  Is  embodied  In  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  fourth  amendment  states: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secxire  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized." 

Since  the  exception  to  the  announcement 
principle,  section  702(b),  which  we  are  con- 
sidering Is  embodied  in  a  possible  Federal 
statute,  the  principle  would  have  to  be  con- 
stitutionally founded  to  negate  the  statute 
in  spite  of  its  common  law  hearings.  Because 
a  Federal  statute  (18  U.S.C.  3109),  requires 
announcement,  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
been  called  upon  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  this  principle  regarding  Fed- 
eral officers.  The  Court  has,  however,  con- 
sidered the  announcement  question  with 
regard  to  state  officers  In  Kerr.  v.  California 
(374  U.S.  23  (1963) ) ,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
Ker  case  has  to  be  closely  examined. 

The  Ker  opinion  was  very  unclear  with 
the  Justice  cUvidlng  on  several  Issues;  but 
on  balance,  the  case  clearly  pronounces  the 
announcement  principle  a  Federal  constitu- 
tional requirement.  Four  Justices,  in  an  opin- 
ion by  Justice  Brennan,  flatly  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  announcement  principle  was 
implicit  in  the  fourth  amendment  and  voted 
to  overturn  the  convictions  below  because 
the  unannounced  entry  was  not  Justified  by 
exigent  circumstances.  Four  Justices,  in  an 
opinion  by  Justice  Clark,  voted  to  affirm  the 
convictions  not  because  State  officers  were 
not  bound  by  a  Federal  constitutional  an- 
nouncement requirement  but  because  "in  the 
practical  circumstances  of  this  case,  the  of- 
ficer's method  of  entry  •  •  •  was  not  un- 
reasonable under  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment •  •  •."  The  position  of  the  ninth  Jus- 
tice. Justice  Harlan,  was  that  the  States 
should  not  be  bound  by  the  same  standards 
of  search  and  seizure  as  Is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; so,  his  vote  In  Ker  is  no  denial  that 
the  rule  of  announcement  is  ccnstitutionally 
mandated  for  Federal  officers. 


Thus,  it  Is  very  clear  that  at  least  eight 
members  of  the  Court  In  Ker,  the  only  case 
in  this  area,  considered  the  announcement 
principle  a  constitutional  requirement  of  the 
fourth  amendment. 

Of  course,  common  law  exceptions  have 
been  created  to  the  announcement  rule. 
Justice  Brennan  summarized  these  excep- 
tions in  Ker  v.  Cali/omia,  as  "(1)  where  the 
persons  within  already  know  of  the  officers 
authority  and  purpose,  or  (2)  where  the  of- 
ficers are  Justified  in  the  belief  that  persons 
within  are  in  imminent  peril  of  bodily  barm, 
or  (3)  where  those  within  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  someone  outside  (because,  for 
example,  there  has  been  a  knock  at  the  door) , 
are  then  engaged  In  activity  which  Justifies 
the  officers  In  the  belief  that  an  escape  or  the 
destruction  of  evidence  Is  being  attempted." 

(1) 

It  is  with  regard  to  authorization  in  sec- 
tion 702(b)  for  a  "no  knock"  provision  if 
"there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  if 
such  notice  were  to  be  given  the  property 
sought  in  the  case  may  be  easily  and  quickly 
destroyed  or  disposed  of  •  •  •"  which  raises 
the  most  serious  constitutional  problem.  This 
clause  is  ambiguous.  Presumably  the  "may 
be  •  •  •  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  "  re- 
fers to  the  nature  erf  the  property  sought  by 
which  it  lends  Itself  to  easy  destruction; 
that  is,  the  clause  mecms  the  property  "can 
be  easily  destroyed"  rather  than  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case  It  "might 
be  easily  destroyed."  Thus,  If  the  property 
sought  Is  marihuana  or  heroin  which  can 
easily  be  washed  down  a  sink  or  fiushed  down 
a  toilet,  the  magistrate  could  with  little  more 
being  shown  insert  In  the  warrant  a  "no 
knock"  authorization: 

Of  course,  the  clause  might  mean  that 
the  officers  have  to  present  to  the  magistrate 
particular  information  which  leads  them  to 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  occupants  of 
a  dwelling  have  specifically  resolved  to  effect 
disposal  In  the  event  of  police  Intrusion  or 
have  made  specific  preparations  In  that  re- 
gard. But  it  can  also  be  read  as  meaning 
merely  that,  given  the  easy  destructabiUty 
of  the  material  sought  and  its  incriminating 
nature  as  evidence,  a  reasonably  prudent 
law  breaker  "Is  likely"  to  make  every  effort 
to  destroy  It.  Thus,  the  statute  wUl  greatly 
expand  the  existing  common  law  exception 
to  the  announcement  principle. 

We  believe  that  the  statements  of  Justice 
Clark  and  Justice  Brennan  In  the  Ker  case 
preclude  this  latter  rationale.  Justice  Clark's 
statement  is  more  eimblguous,  but  it  clearly 
does  not  go  that  far,  and  the  facts  of  the 
case  would  suggest  that  the  constitutionality 
of  any  statute  losed  in  such  a  way  would  be 
placed  in  doubt. 

The  facts  in  the  Ker  case  are  these:  Stste 
officers  had  observed  conduct  occurring  be- 
tween Ker  and  a  narcotics  dealer  exactly 
paralleling  that  observed  the  previous  night 
when  an  undercover  officer  had  bought  nar- 
cotics from  the  dealer.  The  officers  attempted 
to  follow  Ker's  car  but  it  made  a  U  turn  in 
the  middle  of  a  block,  and  they  lost  It.  They 
then  proceeded  to  Ker's  apartment  building, 
obtained  a  pass  key  from  the  manager,  and 
entered  the  apartment  surreptitiously,  dis- 
covering Ker  in  the  living  room,  his  wife  in 
the  kitchen,  and  the  marihuana  in  plain 
view. 

After  constitutionally  enshrining  the  an- 
nouncement principle,  the  Court  in  Ker  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  whether  or  not  the  Ju- 
dicial officers  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  could 
find  exigent  circumstances  Justifying  an  au- 
thorization to  break  vrtthout  notice.  In  other 
words,  did  the  facts  In  Ker  relate  a  reason- 
able and  constitutional  exception  to  the  an- 
noxincement  principle?  Justice  Clark  viewed 
the  case  as  presenting  exigent  circumstances 
He  said: 

'Here  Justification  for  the  officers'  failure 
to  give  notice  is  uniquely  present.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  officers'  belief  that  Ker  was  in 
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poesession  of  narcotics  which  could  be 
quickly  and  easily  destroyed,  Ker's  furtive 
conduct  In  eluding  them  shortly  before  the 
arrest  was  ground  for  the  belief  that  he 
might  well  have  been  expecting  the  police." 

Although  Justice  Clark  cited  the  easy  de- 
structlblllty  of  the  materials  sought,  It  Is 
evident  from  the  quoted  paragraph  and  the 
context  of  the  entire  opinion  that  it  was  not 
this  fact  alone  or  primarily  that  Justified  the 
officers'  conduct.  It  was  rather  that  the  of- 
ficers could  reasonably  have  believed  from 
Ker's  conduct  that  he  knew  he  was  under 
surveillance  and  probably  subject  to  Im- 
minent arrest.  His  "furtive"  conduct  In  los- 
ing them  could  and  did  reasonably  suggest 
to  the  officers  that  Ker's  intention  would  be 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  destroy  the  evidence 
which  could  convict  him.  On  this  set  of  facts 
and  reasonable  beliefs  there  was  thus  acti- 
vated two  exceptions  to  the  announcement 
rule.  The  first  is  that  if  objective  facts  and 
reasonable  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  lead 
officers  to  believe  that  suspects  are  in  the 
process  of  destroying  evidence  they  can  break 
and  enter  without  complying  with  the  an- 
nouncement rvile  or  any  other  such  restric- 
tion. The  second  exception  Is  the  common- 
sense  one  that  if  one's  identity,  authority 
and  purpose  are  already  known  to  the  person 
within  you  need  not  waste  your  time  telling 
him  what  he  already  knows.  Prom  Justice 
Clark's  statement  of  facts  and  discussion  of 
the  Issues,  while  somewhat  hazily  presented, 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  opinion  must 
be  read  as  grounded  on  these  established 
exceptions  and  to  lend  no  support  to  the 
constitutionality  of  section  702(b) . 

Justice  Brennan,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  been  even  more  restrictive.  He  would 
permit  no  exception  to  the  announcement 
rule,  whether  it  related  to  the  destruction 
of  evidence,  the  escape  of  the  suspect,  or 
danger  to  others,  that  did  not  turn  In  some 
way  upon  the  facts  or  the  probability  that 
the  occupant  of  the  dwelling  was  aware  of 
the  officer's  presence.  Identity,  and  purpose. 
This  view  would  obviously  not  allow  the 
Insertion  of  a  "no  knock"  authorization  Into 
a  warrant  by  the  magistrate  because  at  that 
stage  of  the  proceedings  none  of  the  exigent 
circumstances  Justifying  failure  to  give 
notice  could  be  present. 

Presumably,  under  the  Clark  view  there 
are  a  few  instances  In  which  the  state  of 
known  facts  at  the  time  of  the  Issuance  of 
the  warrant  could  Justify  the  insertion  of  a 
"no  knock"  authorization.  But  this  would  be 
a  distinctly  minority  case  established  only 
upon  a  particular  showing  as  in  Ker  and  not 
upon  the  easy  destructlbillty  of  the  evidence 
sought  or  the  class  of  violators  Involved.  Yet. 
this  could  hardly  be  what  the  proponents  of 
section  702(b)  have  In  mind.  We  believe  the 
"easy  destructlbillty"  of  the  evidence  stand- 
ard in  this  proposed  law  Is  Intended  to  allow 
the  Insertion  a  "no  knock"  authorization  In 
every  warrant  issued  for  the  seizure  of  nar- 
cotics. Such  authority,  even  If  the  accused 
were  a  known  criminal,  would  constitute  a 
gross  Invasion  of  constitutional  rights  and 
would,  we  believe,  suffer  the  same  fate  as 
the  same  claimed  authority  has  recently  suf- 
fered in  California. 

In  the  recent  case  of  People  v.  Gastelo  (67 
Calif.  2d  586)  the  California  Supreme  Court 
rejected  the  arguments  which  have  been 
made  for  section  702(b).  In  Gastelo,  police 
went  to  an  apartment  where  defendant  was 
living,  with  a  search  warrant  for  narcotics. 
They  broke  In,  without  announcing,  found 
defendant  asleep,  and  discovered  narcotics 
during  the  search.  The  state  defended  the 
unannounced  entry  on  the  basis  that  nar- 
cotics are  easily  destroyed  and  that  narcotics 
violators  normally  are  always  on  the  alert  to 
destroy  them  quickly  at  the  first  sign  of  a 
policeman.  The  court  rejected  the  argument. 
"We  do  not  agree  with  this  contention. 
Neither  this  court  nor  the  United  States  Su- 
preme  Court    has   held    that   unannounced 
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forcible  entries  may  be  aiithorlzed  by  a 
blanket  rule  based  on  Jie  t:  pe  of  crime  or 
evidence  Involved."  Continual  Chief  Justice 
Traynor: 

"Under  the  fourth  amendiaent,  a  specific 
showing  must  always  be  ma«  to  Justify  any 
kind  of  police  action  tending  to  disturb  the 
security  of  the  people  In  thelf  homes.  Unan- 
nounced forcible  entry  is  In  i  itself  a  serious 
disturbance  of  that  security  and  cannot  be 
Justified  In  a  blanket  thesis  Otherwise  the 
constitutional  test  of  reasor  ableness  would 
turn  only  on  practical  expen  llency,  and  the 
amendment's  primary  saf^;uard — the  re- 
quirement of  particularity-lwould  be  lost. 
Just  as  the  police  must  have  Sufficiently  par- 
ticular reason  to  enter  at  all,  so  must  they 
have  some  particular  reason  to  enter  In  the 
manner  chosen  (supra,  67  C(  Uf.  2d,  588-589, 
432  P.  2d  708)." 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  Pi  ople  v.  De  San- 
tiago (71  A.C.  18,  76  Calif.  I  ptr.  809,  453  P. 
2d.  706  (1969) )  the  court  spei  Iflcally  rejected 
the  contention  that  noncom]  liance  with  the 
announcement  requirement  could  be  based 
\tpon  an  officer's  general  exi  erlence  relative 
to  the  dlsposablllty  of  the  h  Ind  of  evidence 
sought  and  the  propensity  of  offenders  to  ef- 
fect disposal.  Rather,  the  c  >urt  reiterated, 
noncompliance  must  be  Just  .fled  because  of 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case 
which  give  rise  to  a  reasonible  belief  that 
immediate  action  is  necessart  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  evidence.  Bo  ;h  decisions,  of 
course,  were  Interpretations  <  f  the  California 
notice  statute,  but  both  had  decided  fourth 
amendment  overtones. 

The  announcement  princi  jle  is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  constitutional  protection  em- 
bodied in  the  fourth  amend]  aent.  It,  as  well 
as  the  requirements  of  prob  ible  cause,  par- 
ticularly, and  prior  approval  of  an  impartial 
magistrate,  embody  the  wist  om  revealed  by 
the  experience  of  the  Poun  ling  Fathers  to 
whom  the  abuse  of  the  gene  -al  warrant  and 
the  unrestricted  search  \<as  particularly 
abhorrent.  Thus,  the  requirement  of  prob- 
able cause  restricts  police  power  whether 
to  Invade  a  citizen's  privacy.  The  announce- 
ment requirement  restricts  police  power  as 
they  invade  a  citizen's  privi  cy.  The  partic- 
ularity requirement  restricts  police  power 
after  they  Invade  a  citizens  privacy  by  re- 
stricting the  scope  of  the  search  to  the  items 
named  and  the  places  to  be  starched  to  those 
likely  to  contain  the  named  Items 

It  is  established  constitutional  doctrine 
that  the  facts  that  the  polic^  have  a  right  to 
be  where  they  are  does  not 
limited  range  of  freedom 
they  get  there.  Similarly,  we 
that  they  have  a  right  to  ge^  where  they  are 
going  does  not  give  then!  an  unlimited 
power,  under  warrant  or  noa  to  get  there  in 
any  manner  they  choose.  R^ardless  of  how 
great  the  probable  cause  t0  believe  a  man 
guilty  of  a  crime,  In  possession  of  contra- 
band, or  concealing  evidencei  the  announce- 
ment requirement  accords  him  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  surrender  his  privacy  to  mini- 
mal compulsion,  and  not  yie|d  to  force. 

Even  if  one  concedes  for  t^ie  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  section  702(b)  Is  [not  unconstitu- 
tional on  Its  face,  it  is  obvi  aus  that  it  will 
be  unconstitutional  as  appl  led  In  virtually 
every  instance  In  which  It  Is  used  because 
police  officers  cannot  posslb  y  have  advance 
knowledge  that  either  of  the  specified  emer- 
gencies will  exist  in  the  ov(  rwhelmlng  ma- 
jority of  all  Instances  wher ;  the  section  is 
Invoked.  It  Is  manifest  that 
be  construed  to  permit  the  ii  suance  of  a  "no 
knock"  warrant  if  the  mate:  ial  is  easily  de- 
structible or  the  persons 
belong  to  a  class  of  violators  with  a  pro- 
pensity to  destroy  such  mat  irlal.  This  being 
true,  section  702(b)  will  be  invoked  to  Jus- 
tify   unconstitutional    sear<  h    and    seizure 


ve  them  an  un- 

if  activity  once 

elleve,  the  fact 


In  all  cases  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  "no 
knock"  warrant. 

The  second  part  of  section  102(b)  would 
allow  an  officer  in  executing  wai  rants  Involv- 
ing felony  drug  offenses  to  enter  the  house 
of  another  without  notice  If  the  Issuing 
magistrate  was  satisfied  that  danger  to  the 


under  the  doctrine  of  the 
law  enforcement  officers  wil 


uiother  may 


Is  necessary 
Ife  and  limb 
example.  In 
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Is  no  reason 

on  the  sub- 
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Ker  case.   Also, 
be  tempted  to 


life  or  limb  of  the  officer  or 
result. 

It  Is  a  well  recognized  excebtion  to  the 
announcement  rule  in  arrest  at|d  search  and 
seizures  cases  that  no  notice 
when  there  is  a  danger  to  the 
of  an  officer  or  another.  For 
Gilbert  v.  V.S.  (366  P  2d  923, 
1966)  cert,  den.  388  U.S.  922  (19fe7) )  the  sus- 
pect was  wanted  for  the  murde  r  of  a  police 
man  and  armed  bank  robber  r  and  police 
knew  he  was  always  armed;  tl^us,  grabbing 
him  with  no  announcement 
Because  of  this  rule,  we  see 
attempt  to  set  up  this  exceptldn  by  statute 
To  do  so  would  Invite  the  unwise  temptation 
to  legislate  additional  classes  o| 

Also,  we  believe  that  an  officer  and  some- 
one Inside  a  dwelling  in  danger  have  a  greater 
chance  of  being  killed  or  wonnded  If  the 
officer  blusters  into  the  home  of  an  accused 
without  notice.  Despite  the  law  being  clear 
in  this  area,  we  wonder  If  we  should  allow 
our  policemen  to  catch  burgl^  by  acting 
like  burglars.  At  any  rate,  theri 
to  try  to  codify  the  existing  la 
Ject  since  it  would  serve  n^ 
purpose. 

POLICY    OBJECTION; 

As  stated  previously,  early  cockmon  law  and 
our  fourth  amendment  were  I  designed  to 
protect  the  sanctity  of  the  hoise.  Through- 
out the  development  of  the  law  >n  announce- 
ment, courts  continually  mentic  ned  the  right 
of  privacy  to  which  a  man  in  his  home  is 
entitled.  Justice  Brennan  In  the  case  of 
Miller  v.  U.S.  (357  U.S.  301)  twice  mentioned 
that  a  man's  home  protected  him  from  the 
authority  of  the  government  because  of  a 
rule  of  "privacy."  The  remarks  of  William 
Pitt  In  1763  express  eloquently  the  general 
principles  of  protection  which  i  i  man's  home 
affords  him  from  the  forces  of  ;overnmental 
authority : 

"The  poorest  man  may  In  hs  cottage  bid 
defiance  to  all  of  the  forces  (if  the  crown. 
It  may  be  frail;  Its  roof  may  sh  ike;  the  wind 
may  blow  through  It;  the  storm  may  enter; 
the  rain  may  enter;  but  the  Kii  ig  of  England 
cannot  enter — all  his  force  dares  not  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement." 

Beyond  the  general  aspects  of  the  right 
of  privacy,  the  rule  of  annt  luncement  Is 
founded  on  some  very  practical  considera- 
tions. The  first  Is  to  preveiit  a  sudden, 
unannounced  Invasion  of  the  privacy  of  a 
citizen,  guilty  or  Innocent,  with  a  resulting 
destruction  of  property  when  entry  might 
well  be  effected  by  giving  notici  i.  The  second, 
to  safeguard  the  officer  who  mi^ht  otherwise 
be  killed  or  Injured  by  a  fearful  hoiiseholder 
unaware  of  his  purpose. 

The  Miller  decision,  mentioned  earlier,  was 
not  of  constitutional  dlmenslo:  is  but  we  be- 
lieve that  Justice  Brennan  wi  Itlng  for  the 
majority  lays  down  very  sounl  policy  con- 
siderations to  guide  the  Congrc  ss  In  legislat- 
ing in  the  area  of  prior  notice  before  enter- 
ing. He  said: 

The  requirement  of  prior  ]  lotlce  of  au- 
thority and  purpose  before  'orclng  entry 
Into  a  home  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  herit- 
age. 

We  believe  for  this  reason  alone  section 
702(b)  should  be  opposed. 

LACK  OF  COMMITTEE  CONSIDERA  TION  OF  THE 
OVERALL  PKOBLEM 

There  Is  no  question  that  ssction  702(b) 
is  a  hastily  considered  measure.  In  the  first 
place,  why  should  this  section  lapply  only  to 
announcement  In  drug  cases?  Humbers  para- 
phernalia on  so-called  "flash 


paper"  could 


pretend  that  they  are  search  ng  for  narcotics     be  readily  destroyed  In  great  qx  antlty  by  the 
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touch  of  a  lighted  match.  Also,  the  Senate 
Investigations  Subcommittee  has  received 
testimony  that  It  may  take  no  less  than 
30  seconds  to  destroy  all  of  the  evidence  of  a 
wire  service  headquarters.  There  must  be 
other  property  which  "might  easily  be  de- 
stroyed" which  a  general  investigation  Into 
this  entire  area  of  search  and  seizure  and  an- 
nouncement would  disclose. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  "no  knock"  authoriza- 
tion in  federal  law  why  legislate  piece-meal 
In  this  manner.  We  think  we  should  not  have 
any  and  If  we  are  to  have  some  would  It 
not  be  better  to  have  a  statute  of  general 
application  Inserted  In  the  body  of  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  governing  search  and  selz\ire. 
To  legislate  so  narrowly  Is  bound  to  lead  to 
confusion  and  to  frustration  among  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  create  the  tempta- 
tion among  law  enforcement  personnel  not 
so  well  favored  as  narcotic  agents  to  evade 
the  restrictions  binding  them. 

These  considerations,  we  submit,  make  It 
imperative  that  the  Senate  return  this  bill 
to  committee  if  the  section  is  not  stricken 
with  instructions  that  hearings  be  held.  The 
subcommittee  hearings  reveal  very  little  ef- 
fort at  all  to  ascertain  the  necessity  for  the 
proposal,  Its  desirability.  Its  constitutionality. 
Its  potential  for  abuse,  and  the  other  things 
we  should  know  before  we  legislate.  Thus,  law 
enforcement  officials  should  be  called  to  re- 
late their  experiences  with  the  announce- 
ment requirement  in  narcotics  and  other 
areas.  Scholars  and  others  should  be  called 
on  for  their  considered  opinions.  For  ex- 
ample. New  York  and  Utah  by  statute  and 
Minnesota  by  court  ruling  authorize  "no 
knock"  entries.  How  have  the  laws  worked 
in  those  States?  Have  there  been  abuses?  Has 
law  enforcement  really  been  improved?  What 
Is  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  those  States? 

Moreover,  from  the  early  1950*s  to  the  two 
cases  we  cited  earlier,  the  California  courts 
apparently  permitted  police  officers  wide 
latitude  and  discretion  in  not  announcing, 
especially  in  narcotics  cases.  Now,  the  Cali- 
fornia court  has  clamped  down.  Why?  Were 
there  abuses?  Did  the  experiment  not  work 
for  some  reason?  These  and  other  questions 
can  be  explored  fully  in  hearings  and  if  we 
are  again  presented  with  a  "no  knock"  bill 
we  wui  have  the  facts  and  the  opinions 
needed  to  legislate. 

The  subcommittee  gave  no  indepth  con- 
sideration to  the  relationship  between  sec- 
tions 702(b)  and  3109  of  title  18,  the  general 
statute  dealing  with  announcement  In  Fed- 
eral cases.  Justice  Brennan  In  the  Miller  case 
said  that  "Congress,  codifying  a  tradition 
embedded  in  Anglo-American  law,  had  desig- 
nated in  section  3109  the  reverance  of  the 
law  for  the  Individual's  right  or  privacy  In 
hl8  house."  Before  passage  of  section  702(b), 
we  feel  that  hearings  should  thoroughly  ex- 
plore the  significance  of  its  relationship  with 
this  law. 

Section  702(b)  deals  only  with  search  war- 
rants m  drug  cases.  It  does  not  deal  with  an- 
nouncement In  the  analogous  situation  of 
general  arrest  or  arrest  without  a  warrant. 
Most  of  the  leading  cases,  such  as  Miller  and 
Ker,  concern  the  question  of  announcement 
In  connection  with  an  arrest  without  a  war- 
rant. So  there  could  be  potentially  one  rule 
for  arrest  the  existing  rule — and  another 
for  search  warrants  under  the  rule  of  section 
702(b).  These  matters  lead  to  further  con- 
fusion which  could  not  help  the  police  In 
their  efforts  to  administer  Justice,  and  should 
be  considered  by  the  subcommittee.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  a  policeman  is  executing 
both  an  arrest  warrant  and  a  search  war- 
rant under  section  702(b).  Would  the  an- 
nouncement rulings  of  the  common  law  deal- 
ing with  arrest  or  section  702(b)  govern  his 
actions?  The  fact  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
answer  illustrates  the  defective  nature  of 
this  legislation. 

Enactment  of  section  702(b)  would  create 
an   interesting   paradox   in   the   law   which 


should  be  considered  In  hearings.  There  are 
holdings  to  the  effect  that  in  the  absence  of 
notice  It  would  not  be  murder  for  the  house- 
holder to  kill  the  invading  authority.  By  giv- 
ing officers  the  right  to  enter  without  notice, 
section  702(b)  would  escalate  a  very  real 
conflict  In  the  law  because  of  the  existing 
right  of  the  citizen  to  protect  his  home 
against  intruders. 

When  legislation  is  being  considered  on 
which  there  is  substantial  constitutional 
doubt  and  it  Involves  the  foundation  of  one 
provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  not  vote  until  we  have 
investigated  the  matter  thoroughly.  Ih  short, 
the  subcommittee  failed  to  work  out  In  Its 
hearings  the  full  constitutional  and  practical 
implications  of  S.  702(b).  We  think  the  sec- 
tion should  be  opposed  for  this  reason  and 
if  not  stricken,  the  bill  should  be  sent  back 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  general  Investigation  into  the  rule  of 
announcement  and  unlawful  entry. 

CONCLtTSION 

We  oppose  section  702(b)  because  we  be- 
lieve it  is  of  doubtful  constitutionality.  We 
oppose  it  because  we  consider  It  unwise 
policy  and  because  of  its  cavalier  treatment 
in  the  subcommittee  hearings.  Proponents  of 
this  measure  say  that  police  already  have 
the  authority  which  would  be  granted  to 
them  under  section  702(b).  We  would  be 
quite  willing  to  abide  by  this  statement  and 
allow  the  general  law  as  It  Is  developing  to 
control  search  and  seizure  situations  and  we 
think  this  is  as  good  reason  as  any  to  delete 
the  section  from  the  Controlled  Dangerous 
Substances  Act  of  1969.  Because  the  present 
common  law  exceptions  to  the  announce- 
ment principle  allow  Federal  and  State  offi- 
cers to  disregard  it  In  exigent  circumstances 
Involving  danger,  destruction  of  evidence,  or 
escape  of  suspects,  we  do  not  believe  either 
a  delay  or  final  failure  to  enact  such  a  provl- 
.slon  at  all  will  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  law 
enforcement. 

Proponents  of  section  702(b)  argue  that 
because  of  the  demands  of  effective  criminal 
Investigation  and  law  enforcement,  this  legis- 
lation is  necessary;  therefore,  despite  other 
considerations,  it  should  be  passed.  Justice 
Jackson  in  V.S.  v.  Di  Re  (332  U.S.  581  (1948) ) 
eloquently  dealt  with  the  necessity  argu- 
ment In  the  same  way  that  we  hope  the 
Senate  will  deal  with  it  In  connection  with 
section  702(b).  He  said: 

"We  meet  In  this  case,  as  in  many,  the  ap- 
peal to  necessity.  It  is  said  that  If  such  ar- 
rests and  searches  cannot  be  made,  law  en- 
forcement will  be  more  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain. But  the  forefathers,  after  consiilting 
the  lessons  of  history,  designed  otur  constitu- 
tion to  place  obstacles  In  the  way  of  a  too 
permeating  police  surveillance,  which  they 
seemed  to  think  was  a  greater  danger  to  a 
free  people  than  the  escape  of  some  criminals 
from  punishment." 

William  Pitt  put  It  even  more  bluntly: 

"Necessity  is  the  plea  for  every  Infringe- 
ment of  human  freedom.  It  is  the  argument 
of  tyrants;  it  Is  the  creed  of  slaves." 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 
PHiutp  A.  Hunt. 


ExHiBrr  8 
IProm  the  Congressional  Record, 
July  17,  1970] 
District   op   Columbia   Court   Reform    and 
Criminal  Proceditre  Act  of  1970 
no-knock  searches 
I   wish  to   discuss   at  this   time   the  pro- 
visions about   no-knock.  In  my  judgment, 
the    fourth    amendment    and    the    doctrine 
that  every  man's  home  is  or  should  be  his 
castle   arise   out   of   what   may  be   correctly 
described    as    the    greatest    longing    of    the 
human  heart.  In  all  the  countries  and  all 
the  generations  of  the  people  from  whom 
we  draw  our  blood  and  our  laws  and  our  lit- 


erature and  our  religion,  we  have  found  that 
one  of  the  great  hungers  of  the  human  heart 
where  he  could  converse  with  bis  Ood,  free 
from  the  world,  where  he  could  communi- 
cate with  the  members  of  his  famUy,  and 
where  he  could  converse  with  his  god,  free 
from  molestation  by  any  individual  or  by 
government  itself.  So  we  find  In  the  early 
days  of  the  common  law  that  the  principles 
were  laid  down,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  that 
a  man's  home  was  his  castle,  that  a  man 
had  a  right  to  use  any  means  necessary  to 
prevent  anyone  from  Intruding  on  his  home 
without  his  consent. 

The  principles  of  the  common  law  lay  It 
down  that  a  man  is  guilty  only  of  Justifiable 
homicide  when  he  kills  another  to  prevent 
him  from  forcibly  Intruding  himself  into 
his  home.  Of  course,  this  rule  is  subject  to 
certain  actions  on  the  part  of  the  law;  but 
this  common  law  said  that  even  an  officer  of 
the  law  had  no  right  and  had  no  power  to 
intrude  Into  a  man's  home  against  the  will 
of  that  man,  unless  he  first  knocked  at  the 
door  of  that  house,  identified  himself  as  an 
officer  of  the  law,  advised  the  occupants  of 
the  house  of  his  purpose  in  being  there,  and 
gave  them  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  open 
that  door  and  admit  him. 

The  desire  to  have  a  place  to  which  one 
can  flee  from  the  world  Is  one  of  the  most 
passionate  hungers  of  the  human  heart.  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  Prophet  IiUcah,  for  he  had 
something  to  say  on  this  subject  on  the  day 
when  the  people  were  going  to  go  up  the 
mountain  to  the  House  of  the  Lord.  I  read 
from  chapter  4. 

But  In  the  last  days  It  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  established  In  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  It  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills; 
and  people  shall  flow  unto  it. 

2  And  many  nations  shall  come,  and  say. 
Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  Ood  of 
Jacob;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and 
we  will  walk  In  his  paths:  for  the  law  shall 
go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
from  Jerusalem. 

3  And  he  shall  Judge  among  many  people, 
and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar  off;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and 
their  spears  Into  prunlnghooks :  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

I  come  now  to  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
Mlcah   to   which  I  wish   to  call   attention: 

"4  But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his 
vine  and  tinder  his  flg  tree;  and  none  shall 
make  them  afraid :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  hath  spoken  it." 

So  according  to  the  prophet  Mlcah,  "the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  spoken 
It."  He  has  said  that  every  man  shall  have 
a  right  to  "sit  under  his  vine  and  under  his 
fig  tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid." 

That  Is  what  religion  has  to  say  on  this 
subject. 

Some  time  ago.  I  mentioned  that  the  ex- 
cuse being  made  for  passage  of  this  bill  con- 
taining the  no-knock  provision  Is  the  same 
excuse  which  Is  always  made  for  every  In- 
fringement upon  human  liberty.  I  have  quot- 
ed the  remark  which  the  distinguished 
statesman  William  Pitt  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons  several  generations 
ago,  and  now  I  should  like  to  quote  another 
one  of  his  which  is  apropos  to  this  subject 
of  the  no-knock  provision. 

On  another  occasion,  William  Pitt  stood 
upon  the  floor  of  Parliament  and  opposed 
a  no-knock  bUl.  The  British  Parliament  had 
placed  an  excise  tax  on  cider  and  those 
charged  with  collecting  the  revenues  of  the 
realm  had  reported  that  It  was  difficult  to 
enforce  the  excise  tax  on  elder  and  the  only 
way  to  enforce  It  was  to  let  them  enter  a 
man's  house  without  knocking,  to  let  them 
enter  the  house  like  burglars,  to  let  them 
enter  the  house  like  law-enforcement  officers 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  able  to 
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enter.  If  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bUl 
becomes  law. 

William  Pitt  was  a  man  who  recognized 
that  eternal  vigilance  was  the  price  of  liberty 
and  he  stood  up  on  the  floor  of  Parliament 
and  opposed  the  proposal  that  would  allow 
no-knock  entry  because  It  was  necessary  to 
enforce  the  tax  laws  of  England. 

At  the  close  of  his  speech  in  opposition 
to  that  proposal.  William  Pitt  had  this  to 
say — and  if  I  had  the  power  I  would  write 
these  words  Indelibly  upon  the  hearts  of 
every  legislator  in  this  Nation,  Including  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  they  consider 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bUl. 
He  said: 

"The  poorest  man  may,  In  his  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake.  The  wind 
may  blow  through  It.  The  storm  may  enter. 
The  rain  may  enter.  But  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter.  All  his  force  dares  not  cross  the 
threshold  of  that  ruined  tenement." 

In  these  words,  WlUiam  Pitt  was  proclaim- 
ing what  has  always  been  one  of  the  proudest 
boasts  made  by  our  law,  that  every  mans 
home  Is  his  castle.  That  has  been  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  not  only  at  the  Federal 
level  but  also  at  the  State  level  ever  since 
George  Washington  took  his  first  oath  of  office 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  have  a  proposal, 
made  in  the  good  year  of  our  Lord  1970, 
that  a  man's  home  shall  no  longer  be  his 
castle,  that  any  officer  of  the  law  having  the 
power  to  make  an  arrest  or  to  execute  a 
search  warrant,  shall  have  the  legal  power 
to  enter  the  home  of  any  citizen  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  like  manner  In  which  a 
burglar  now  Illegally  enters  the  homes  of  peo- 
ple to  rob  them — In  other  words,  by  threat  or 
stealth  or  by  force. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  In  my  hand  a  news- 
paper clipping,  and  It  reads: 
No-Knock  Raxde3is:  Armed  PaiNCE  Georges 
Deputies  Smash  Into  Wrong  Home 
A  Prince  Georges  County  woman  was 
awakened  about  1  a.m.  yesterday  by  a  crew 
of  armed  county  deputy  sheriffs  who  had 
broken  Into  her  apartment  with  a  sledge 
hammer. 

MaJ.  Daniel  D.  Ballard  of  the  Prince 
Georges  County  sberlff's  office  yesterday  con- 
finned  the  incident  but  said  It  was  all  a  mis- 
take. 

He  said  that  a  squad  from  the  sheriffs  of- 
fice conducting  a  drug  raid  had  divided  into 
three  sections  in  order  to  assure  surprise. 

That  Is  what  no-knock  is  for,  all  right, 
to  assure  surprise. 

It  surely  must  have  been  a  surprise  to  the 
lady,  to  have  someone  knock  down  her  door 
at  1  a.m.  In  the  morning  with  a  sledge  ham- 
mer. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  need  not  bother 
with  the  thought  that  their  doors  will  be 
knocked  down  with  a  sledge  hammer  at  1 
o'clock  In  the  morning.  If  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  becomes  law,  because 
everyone  knows  whose  doors  are  going  to  be 
knocked  down. 

They  are  going  to  be  the  poor,  the  humble, 
and  the  helpless,  not  persons  of  affluence  or 
political  power. 
I  continue  to  read : 

He  said  that  a  squad  from  the  sheriff's  of- 
fice conducting  a  drug  raid  had  divided  Into 
three  sections  In  order  to  assure  surprise  and 
to  cover  all  entrances  to  a  nearby  apartment 
that  was  the  actual  target  of  the  raid. 

Ballard  said  that  one  section  blundered 
Into  the  apartment  of  Margaret  O.  Malloy. 
That  section  had  been  assigned  to  enter 
through  the  rear  of  the  apartment  that  was 
to  be  raided  and  erred  because  there  were 
no  numeral  markers  there,  Ballard  said. 

Mrs.  Malloy,  68,  who  lives  at  7308  Forest 
Rd.  with  her  son  John,  23,  came  into  the 
living  room  to  find  a  half-dozen  men  armed 
with  pistols  and  with  blaclijacks  protruding 


|y  were  wearing 


from  their  rear  pockets 
civilian  clothes,  not  unlfoi 

I  guesB  that  was  another  fay  they  had  of 
surprising  people.  j 

I  continue  to  read :  I 

As  Mrs.  Malloy  recounted  4ie  Incident  yes- 
terday, she  said  she  found  herself  staring 
down  the  barrel  of  a  rifle  hjld  by  a  crouch- 
ing man  who  wore  a  ban<  oiler  across  his 
sports  shirt. 

"My  God,  whafs  happen  jd?"  asked  Mrs. 
Malloy,  shaking,  as  she  la1  er  said,  "like  a 
leaf." 

"This  Is  a  raid.  We're  Prince  Georges 
County  sheriffs,"  a  spokesm  n  for  the  group 
told  her,  she  said. 

"Isn't  this  7302  Forest  Rd  ?"  he  asked. 
"No."  answered  Mrs.  Ma!  loy's  son.  "This 
Is  7308,"  she  recoimted. 

"We've  got  the  wrong  a]  artment.  I'll  be 
right  back  and  explain,"  thi  spokesman  told 
her. 

If  we  pass  this  District  ol  Columbia  crime 
bUl,  they  will  hare  a  bette  r  explanation  to 
give  for  raids  when  they  knc  ck  people's  doors 
down  with  sledgehammers,  They  can  say 
that  this  honorable  body,  this  guardian  of 
the  rights  of  the  i>eople.  the  U.S.  Senate,  au- 
thorized them  to  do  it.  1  tiey  will  have  a 
better  explanation  In  the  e  res  of  some  peo- 
ple. But  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  worse.  I 
would  a  whole  lot  rather  not  have  Prince 
Georges  County  sheriffs  or  flaw-enforcement 
officers  of  the  District  of  CoUunbla  break  Into 
the  homes  of  people  with  iedgehammers  at 
1  o'clock  in  the  morning  ^Ithout  any  con- 
sent, and  as  a  Member  of  he  U.S.  Senate  I 
affirm  here  and  now  that  hey  will  not  get 
my  consent  to  do  so. 

So,  if  they  tell  the  trut  a  in  the  future, 
they  will  have  to  say  that   ;he  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  attempted  t(  <  prevent  episodes 
of  this  kind. 
I  continue  to  read : 

Mrs.  Malloy  and  her  thoi  oughly  awakened 
neighbors  then  watched  th  b  group  make  Its 
way  to  the  nearby  apartmei  it. 

They  saw  the  search  i  arty  go  to  7302 
Forest  Rd.  to  a  thh-d  floor  I  .partment  similar 
to  Mrs.  Malloy's. 

Mrs.  Malloy  and  her  ne  ghbors  said  they 
could  hear  screams  and  an  unexplained  shot 
as  they  saw  pictures  beli  g  removed  from 
the  walls  and  vases  smash^,  she  said. 

Ballard  said  that  at  the  second  address 
eight  arrests  were  made  an4  that  $2,500  worth 
of  heroin  and  other  Ulegal  prugs  were  seized. 
After  the  raid,  a  deputy  rettimed  to  apologize 
to  Mrs.  Malloy,  she  said. 

Mi-s.  Malloy  said  she  bellfeves  In  upholding 
the  law  but  that  she  hopfs  the  sheriff  will 
be  more  careful  next  time. 
"I  have  high  blood  presstire,"  she  said. 
1  am  afraid  I  will  acquire  high  blood  pres- 
sure, because  It  almost  gltes  me  high  blood 
pressure  to  hear  It  solenuilf  advocated  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  we  do 
away  with  the  boast  In  ou^  law  that  a  man's 
home  Is  his  castle  and  tht|t  we  allow  officers 
of  the  law  and  make  It  l^gal  for  officers  of 
the  law  to  enter  houses  of  *ur  citizens  in  like 
manner  to  that  in  which  burglars  now  and 
have  always  entered  them, 

Mr.  President,  I  would  11  le  to  point  out,  of 
course,  that  they  say  thes(  are  bad  men  and 
that  we  are  after  bad  men .  Of  course,  some- 
times they  get  good  ladles   ike  Mrs.  Malloy. 

I  will  read  from  the  opin  on  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  State  i  in  Miller  against 
United  States,  reported  In  volume  2,  lawyers' 
edition  of  the  Supreme  Co  irt  reports,  second 
series,  at  page  1332  as  to  ?hat  the  law  says. 
It  Is  also  reported  In  the  official  edition  of 
the  reports  of  the  U.S.  S  ipreme  Court,  357 
U.S.  at  page  301. 

Speaking  of  an  act  of  <  ongress  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Columl  la  which  Is  to  be 
done  away  with  by  the  Dl  strict  of  Columbia 
crime  bill — this  statute  fhlch  requires  an 
officer  to  notify  occupants  af  the  house  of  his 


presence  and  purpose  before  h  ^  enters — the 
Supreme  Court  says: 

"Congress,  codifying  a  tradlti  on  embedded 
In  Anglo-American  law,  has  decl  ared  in  !  3109 
the  reverence  of  the  law  for  ths  lndl\iduars 
right  of  privacy  In  his  house."  Every  house- 
holder, the  good  and  the  bad,  t  tie  guilty  and 
the  Innocent,  Is  entitled  to  tie  protection 
designed  to  secure  the  common  interest 
against  tinlawf ul  invasion  of  tl  le  house.  The 
petitioner  could  not  be  lavrful  y  arrested  in 
his  home  by  officers  breaking  li  without  first 
giving  him  notice  of  their  luthorlty  and 
purpose.  Because  the  petition*  r  did  not  re- 
ceive that  notice  before  the  offl  :ers  broke  the 
door  to  Invade  his  home,  the  j  rrest  was  un- 
lawful, and  the  evidence  seizes  I  should  have 
been  suppressed. 

This  decision  of  the  Suprepie  Court  has 
much  to  say  about  the  boast  of  our  law  that 
every  man's  home  Is  his  castlei,  For  this  rea- 
son, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
plete copv  of  the  opinion  in  filler  against 
United  States  be  printed  at  thjs  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  ^Ibcord,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(357  US  301,  2  L  ed  2d  1332,1 
No.  1261 

WlLLI.\M  MlLLEB,  PETmOK 

States  op 

Argued  January  28,  1968—1 
1968 
[Footnotes  omltte 

SUMMARY 

Petitioner  was  convicted 
cotics  offenses  in  the  Dlstricti 
District  of  Columbia,  follow^ 
tlon  in  which  he  sought 
suppress  evidence  consisting 
rency  found  in  his  apartmei 
rest.  Petitioners  contention  I 
cvirrency  was  unlawfully  se^ 
seizure  followed  the  breaking 
police  officers  who  sought  to  i 
out  warrant,  and  the  officers, 
the  door,  had  not  Informed  hl»n  of  their  pur- 
pose, in  demanding  admlssloti.  The  convic- 
tion was  affirmed  by  the  Unltid  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit (100  App  DC  302,  244  F2d  750) . 

On  certiorari,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  Judgmenjt  below.  Bren- 
NAN,  J.,  speaking  for  six  members  of  the 
cotu-t,  held  that  the  arrest  wae  unlawful,  and 
the  currency  seized  thereafter  inadmissible  in 
evidence,  since  the  police  officers  had  not 
expressly  demanded  admission  or  stated  the 
purpose  for  their  presence  Itefore  breaking 
defendant's  door,  and  the  evidence  did  not 
warrant  a  finding  that  the  tacts  known  to 
the  officers  justified  them  ia  being  virtually 
certain  that  defendant  kneur  their  purpose 
so  that  an  announcement  he  'eof  would  have 
been  a  useless  gesture. 
Harlan,  J.,  concurred  in  tlie  result. 
Clark,  J.,  joined  by  Buaxo  n,  J.,  dissented, 
asserting  that  the  evidence  supported  the 
finding  of  the  coiurt  below  ;hat  defendant. 
at  the  time  the  police  entered  his  apartment, 
already  fully  imderstood  vsho  the  officers 
were  and  that  they  sotight  to  irrest  him. 

opinion   of   the   ( OTJRT 

[357  US  302]  Mr.  Justice  Biennan  delh-ered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Petitioner,  William  Miller,  together  with 
Bessie  Byrd  and  her  brotier,  Arthur  R. 
Shepherd,  was  tried  and  convicted  In  the 
District  Court  for  the  Dlstrct  of  Coliunbla 
for  conspiracy  to  commit  violations,  and 
violations,  of  the  federal  ntrcotics  laws.  26 
use  §  4707a;  21  USC  I  174  18  USC  i  371. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  affirmed,  or  e  Judge  dissent- 
ing. 100  App  DC  302,  a*!  I  P2d  750.  We 
granted  certiorari,  353  US  95r.  1  L  ed  2d  908, 
77  S  Ct  867.  to  determine  w  hether  evidence 
seized  at  the  time  of  petltlcner's  arrest  was 
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properly  admitted  against  the  petitioner.  The 
evidence  was  $100  of  marked  currency  which 
was  seized  by  the  federal  officers  who  arrested 
the  petitioner  and  Bessie  Byrd  at  their  apart- 
ment. 

On  March  25,  1955,  at  1:35  a.m.,  Clifford 
Reed  was  arrested,  under  an  arrest  warrant, 
on  a  Washington,  D.C.  street  on  suspicion 
of  narcotics  offenses.  Reed  revealed  to  Wil- 
son, a  federal  narcotics  agent,  that  he  pur- 
chased heroin  In  100-capsule  quantities  from 
the  petitioner  through  Shepherd.  Agent  Wil- 
son knew  of  the  petitioner  as  one  who  had 
trafficked  In  narcotics  and  had  been  con- 
victed for  a  narcotics  offense  In  1953.  Reed 
said  that  he  was  to  meet  Shepherd  later  that 
morning  to  make  a  purchase.  Agent  Wilson 
enlisted  his  aid  to  apprehend  Shepherd  and 
the  petitioner.  About  3  a.m.  another  federal 
narcotics  agent,  Lewis,  carrying  $100  of 
marked  currency,  went  with  Reed  In  a  taxi- 
cab  to  Shepherd's  home.  Reed  introduced 
Lewis  to  Shepherd  as  a  buyer.  Shepherd  ac- 
cepted the  $100  and  agreed  to  secure  100 
capsules  of  heroin  from  the  petitioner  and 
deliver  them  to  Lewis  at  Reeds  apartment. 
Shepherd  proceeded  alone  in  the  taxlcab  to 
the  petitioner's  apartment. 

[357  US  3031  The  taxlcab  was  followed  by 
agent  Wilson,  officer  Wurms  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  Department,  and  other  officers  In 
police  cars.'  Shepherd  was  seen  to  leave  the 
taxlcab  In  front  of  the  apartment  house 
where  the  petitioner  and  Bessie  Byrd  occu- 
pied a  two-room-and-bath  basement  apart- 
ment. The  taxlcab  waited.  Shepherd  entered 
the  basement  but  agent  Wilson,  who  looked 
Into  the  basement  hall,  could  not  see  where 
he  went.  Shepherd  came  out  of  the  basement 
within  a  few  minutes  and  re-entered  the 
taxlcab.  The  taxlcab  was  proceeding  toward 
Reed's  apartment  when  the  officers  following 
In  the  police  cars  Intercepted  It.  Shepherd 
was  arrested  and  searched.  He  did  not  have 
the  marked  bills  on  his  person  but  admitted 
to  agent  Wilson  and  officer  Wurms  that  a 
package  of  100  capsules  of  narcotics  found 
under  the  taxlcab's  front  seat  was  put  there 
by  him  when  the  police  cars  stopped  the  taxi- 
cab.  He  said  that  he  had  taken  the  package 
from  behind  a  fire  extinguisher  In  the  base- 
ment hall  where  he  had  been  sent  by  a  "fel- 
low" with  Reed  who  had  promised  him  $10 
for  getting  it. 

The  federal  officers  returned  immediately 
to  the  apartment  buildtog.  About  3:45  a.m. 
agent  Wilson  and  officer  Wurms  went  to  the 
door  of  the  petitioner's  apartment.  Officer 
Wurms  knocked  and,  upon  the  inquiry  from 
within — "Who's  there?" — replied  In  a  low 
voice,  "Police."  The  petitioner  opened  the 
door  on  an  attached  door  chain  and  asked 
what  the  officers  were  doing  there.  Before 
either  responded,  he  attempted  to  close  the 
door.  Thereupon,  according  to  officer  Wurms, 
"we  put  our  hands  inside  the  door  and  pulled 
and  ripped  the  chain  off,  [367  US  304]  and 
entered."  =  The  officers  had  no  arrest  or  search 
warrrant.  They  did  not  expressly  demand  ad- 
mission or  state  their  purpose  for  their  pres- 
ence,' nor  did  they  place  the  petitioner  un- 
der arrest  until  alter  they  entered  the  apart- 
ment. 

Bessie  Byrd  was  also  arrested  In  the  apart- 
ment and  turned  over  the  cash  she  had  In 
her  housecoat.  The  cash  Included  $34  of  the 
marked  currency.  After  an  extended  search 
the  remaining  $36  of  marked  currency  was 
found,  some  in  a  hatbox  in  a  closet,  and  the 
rest  within  the  covers  of  a  bed  In  the  bed- 
room. 

The  Government  contends  that  there  was 
probable  cause  for  arresting  the  petitioner 
and  that  the  marked  currency  (357  US  305] 
was  properly  admitted  in  evidence  because 
it  was  seized  as  an  incident  to  a  lawful 
arrest.  Harris  v  United  States,  331  US  145, 
91  L  ed  1399,  67  S  Ct  1098.  The  petitioner's 
argument  breaks  down  Into  three  conten- 


tions: (1)  tbat  the  officers  had  no  probable 
cause  to  arrest  the  petitioner  without  a  war- 
rant; (2)  that  the  search  was  not  justified 
as  being  an  Incident  of  a  lawful  arrest;  (3) 
that  the  arrest,  and  therefor  the  search, 
was  in  any  event  unlawful  because  the  officers 
broke  the  door  of  petitioner's  home  without 
first  giving  notice  of  their  authority  and  pur- 
pose In  demanding  admission.  If  any  one  of 
these  contentions  prevails.  It  Is  agreed  that 
the  marked  money  was  inadmissible  In  evi- 
dence. In  the  view  we  take,  we  need  consider 
only  petitioner's  third  contention. 

The  lawfulness  of  the  arrest  of  petitioner 
depends  upon  the  power  of  the  arresting  of- 
ficers to  "break"  the  doors  of  a  home  In  order 
to  arrest  without  warrant  persons  suspected 
of  having  committed  narcotics  offenses. 
Agent  Wilson  did  not  have  statutory  au- 
thority to  arrest  without  a  warrant  although 
officer  Wurms,  as  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  (Headnote  2),  did 
have  such  authority.*  This  Court  has  said.  In 
the  similar  circumstance  of  an  arrest  for 
violation  of  federal  law  by  state  peace  offi- 
cers, that  the  lawfulness  of  the  arrest  with- 
out warrant  Is  to  be  determined  by  reference 
to  state  law.  Un.ted  States  v  Dl  Re,  332  US 
581.  589,  92  L  ed  210,  217,  68  Ct  222;  John- 
son V  United  States,  333  US  10,  15,  92  L  ed 
436,  441,  68  S  Ct  367.  By  like  reasoning  the 
validity  of  the  arrest  [357  US  306]  of  peti- 
tioner Is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to 
the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  making  reference  to  that  law  we  are 
mindful    of    our    policy   of    not    Interfering 
(Headnote  3)   with  local  rules  of  law  fash- 
ioned by  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Fisher  v  United  States,  328  US  463, 
476,  90  L  ed  1382,  1391,  66  S  Ct  1318;  Griffin  v 
United  States,  336  US  704,  716,  93  L  ed  993, 
999,  69  S  Ct  814.  But  the  Government  agrees 
with  petitioner  that  the  validity  of  the  entry 
to  execute  the  arrest  without  warrant  must 
be  tested  by  criteria  Identical  with  those  em- 
bodied m   18  UCS   §  3109,  which  deals  with 
entry   to   execute    a   search    warrant."*   That 
section  provides  that  an  officer,  executing  a 
search  warrant,  may  break  open  a  door  only 
if,  "after  notice  of  his  authority  and  pur- 
pose," he  Is  denied  admittance.  The  Govern- 
ment states  In  Its  brief  that,  "where  an  arrest 
Is  made   on   probable   cause   rather  than  a 
warrant,  these  statutory  requirements  must 
be  met  before  an  officer  can  force  entry  into 
aia  apartment."  These  statutory  requirements 
are  substantially  identical  to  those  judicially 
developed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  Accarino  v  United 
States,  85  App  Circuit  In  Accarino  v  United 
States.   85    App   DC   394,    179    F2d   456,   465. 
Smce  the  rule  of  Accarino  (Headnote  4)  bears 
such  a  close  relationship  to  a  statute  which 
Is  not  confined  In  operation  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  we  believe  that  review  Is  war- 
ranted here.  Cf.  Del  Vecchlo  v  Bowers,  296 
US  280,  80  L  ed  229,  56  S  Ct  190;  Carroll  v 
United  States,  364  US  394,  414,  1  L  ed  2d  1442, 
1454,  77  S  Ct  1332. 

From  earliest  days,  the  common  law  dras- 
tically limited  the  authority  of  law  officers 
(Headnote  5)  to  break  the  door  of  a  hooisa 
[357  US  307]  to  effect  an  arrest."  Such  ac- 
tion Invades  the  precious  interest  of  privacy 
Bimimed  up  In  the  ancient  adage  that  a 
man's  house  Is  his  castle.  As  early  as  the  13th 
Yearbook  of  Edward  IV  (1461-1483),  at  folio 
9,  there  Is  a  recorded  holding  that  It  was  un- 
lawful for  the  sheriff  to  break  the  doors  of 
a  man's  house  to  arrest  him  In  a  civil  suit 
in  debt  or  trespass,  for  the  arrest  was  then 
only  for  the  private  Interest  of  a  party.  Re- 
marks attributed'  to  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham,  on  the  occasion  of  debate  In  Par- 
liament on  the  searches  Incident  to  the  en- 
forcement of  an  excise  on  elder,  eloquently 
expressed  the  principle: 

"The  poorest  man  may  In  his  cottage  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  crown.  It 
may  be  frail;  Its  roof  may  shake;  the  wind 
may  blow  through  It;  the  storm  may  enter; 


the  rain  may  enter;  but  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter — all  his  forces  dares  not  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement!" 

But  the  common  law  recognized  stxne  au- 
thority In  law  officers  to  break  the  door  of 
a  dwelUng  to  arrest  for  felony.  The  common- 
law  authorities  differ,  however,  as  to  the 
circumstances  In  which  this  was  the  case. 
Hawkins  says;  "where  one  lies  under  a  prob- 
able Suspicion  only,  and  is  not  Indicted,  it 
seems  the  better  Opinion  at  this  Day.  That 
no  one  can  justify  the  Breaking  open  Doors 
in  Order  to  (367  US  308]  apprehend  him."  2 
Hawkins,  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  c.  14  S  7  (1762) ; 
see  also  Poster,  Crovm  Law,  321  (2d  ed.  1776) . 
Coke  appeairs  to  have  been  of  the  same  view, 
and  to  have  thought  that  the  breaking  of  a 
house  was  limited  to  cases  in  which  a  writ, 
now  our  warrant,  had  issued.  Co.  4-th  Inst. 
177.  On  the  other  hand.  Hale  says  that  "A 
man,  that  arrests  upon  suspicion  of  felony, 
may  break  open  doors.  If  the  party  refuse 
upon  demand  to  open  them  ..."  1  Hale, 
Fleas  of  the  Crown,  583  ( 1736) . 

Whatever  the  circumstances  under  which 
breaking  a  door  to  arrest  for  felony  (Head- 
note  6)  might  be  UwfiU,  however,  the  break- 
ing was  unlawful  where  the  officer  failed 
first  to  state  his  authority  and  purpose  for 
demanding  admission.  The  requirement  was 
pronounced  In  1603  In  Semayne's  Case,  6  Coke 
91,  11  ERC  629,  77  Eng  Reprmt  194:  "In  aU 
cases  where  the  King  Is  party,  the  sheriff  (If 
the  doors  be  not  open)  may  break  the  party's 
house,  either  to  arrest  him,  or  to  do  other 
execution  of  the  K[lngl's  process.  If  other- 
wise he  cannot  enter.  But  before  he  breaks  it, 
he  ought  to  signify  the  cause  of  his  comiTig, 
and  to  make  request  to  open  doors.  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  requhement  stated  In  Semayne's  Case 
still  obtains.  It  is  refiected  in  18  U£.C. 
§  3109,  in  the  statutes  of  a  large  number  of 
States,*  and  in  the  American  Law  [367  US 
309]  Institute's  proposed  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  i  28.*  It  applies,  as  the  Govern- 
ment here  concedes  (Headnote  7),  whether 
the  arrest  Is  to  be  made  by  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant, or  when  officers  are  authorized  to  make 
an  arrest  for  a  felony  without  a  warrant. 
There  are  some  state  decisions  holding  that 
justification  for  noncompliance  exists  In 
exigent  circumstances,  as.  for  example,  when 
the  officers  may  In  good  faith  believe  that 
they  or  someone  within  are  in  peril  of  bodily 
harm,  Read  v  Case,  4  Conn  166,  10  Am  Dec 
110,  or  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  is 
fleeuig  or  attempting  to  destroy  evidence. 
People  V  Maddox,  46  Cal2d  301,  294  P2d  6. 

But  whether  the  unqualified  requirements 
of  the  rule  admit  of  an  exception  Justifying 
noncompliance  in  exigent  circumstances  Is 
not  a  question  we  are  called  upon  to  decide 
In  this  case.  The  Government  makes  no 
claim  here  of  the  existence  of  clrctimstances 
excusing  compliance.  The  Government  con- 
cedes that  compliance  was  required  but 
argues  that  "compliance  is  evident  from  the 
events  immediately  preceding  the  officers' 
forced  entry." 

The  rule  seems  to  require  notice  (Head- 
note  8)  in  the  form  of  an  express  announce- 
ment by  the  officers  of  their  purpose  for 
demanding  admission.  The  burden  of  mak- 
ing an  express  announcement  Is  certainly 
slight.  A  few  more  words  by  (357  US  310] 
the  officers  wovUd  have  satisfied  the  require- 
ment In  this  case.  It  may  be  that,  without 
an  express  announcement  of  purpose,  the 
facts  known  to  officers  would  justify  them 
m  being  virtually  certain  that  the  petitioner 
already  knows  their  purpose  so  that  an  an- 
nouncement would  be  a  useless  gesture.  Cf. 
People  V  Martin,  45  Cal2d  756,  290  P2d  856; 
WUgus,  Arrest  Without  a  Warrant,  23  Mich 
L  Rev  798,  802  (1924).>»  But  even  by  that 
test  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment relies  (Headnote  9)  was  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  cheers'  failure  expressly  to 
notify   the   petitioner   that   they  demanded 
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admission  to  hU  apartment  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  hlin. 

The  single  fact  known  to  the  officers  upon 
which  the  Government  relies  Is  the  "split- 
second"  occurrence  In  which  the  petitioner 
evinced  "instantaneo\i£  resistance  to  their 
entry"  an  "almost  Instinctive  attempt  to 
bar  their  entry  after  they  [the  officerel  had 
Identified  themselves  as  police  •  •  •  -"  V  ^ 
argued  that  thU  occurrence  "certainly  points 
up  that  he  knew  their  purpose  immedi- 
ately .  .  .  landl,  at  once,  realized  that  he 
had  been  detected  and  that  the  officers  were 
there  to  arrest  him";  {357  US  3111  tha*  "mt 
would  be  -vholly  unrealistic  to  say  that  the 
officers  had  not  made  their  purpose  known 
because  they  did  not  more  formally  announce 
that  they  were  there  to  arrest  him." 

But.  first,  the  fact  that  petitioner  at- 
tempted to  close  the  door  did  not  of  Itself 
prove  that  he  knew  their  purpose  to  arrest 
him.  It  was  an  ambiguous  act.  It  coxUd  have 
been  merely  the  expected  reaction  of  any 
citizen  having  this  experience  at  that  hour 
of  the  morning,  particularly  since  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  officers  were  in  umform, 
of  Accarmo  v.  United  States,  supra  85  App. 
DC  at  403,  179  P2d  at  465,  and  the  answer 
••Police"  was  spoken  "in  a  low  voice"  and 
might  not  have  been  heard  by  the  petitioner 
so  far  Eis  the  officers  could  tell. 

Second,  petitioners  reaction  upon  opening 
the  door  could  only  have  created  doubt  in 
the  officers'  minds  that  he  knew  they  were 
poUce  intent  on  arresting  him.  On  the  mo- 
tion to  suppress.  Agent  Wilson  testified  that 
"he  wanted  to  know  what  we  were  dotag 
there  "  This  query,  which  went  unanswered. 
Is  on  Its  fact  mconsistent  with  knowledge. 
The  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
nied the  Import  of  the  query  by  Uiferrlng  that 
MlUer  knew  Wilson  and  Wurms  personally 
and  recognized  them  as  soon  as  he  opened 
the   door.   That   inference   has  no   support 
m  the  record."  But  even  if  this  Inference 
were  1357  US  312]  supportable.  Miller's  rec- 
ognition of  WUson  and  Wurms  as  police  offi- 
cers would  not  have  Justified  them.  In  light 
of  other  facts  known  to  them.  In  being  vir- 
tually certain  that  MlUer  actually  knew  the 
reason  for  their  presence.  The  officers  knew 
that  petitioner  was  imaware  of  Shepherds 
arrest;  they  knew  that  he  was  unaware  that 
the  cvirreucy  was  marked:   they  knew  that 
he  was  unaware  that  their  presence  was  pur- 
suant to  a  plan,  initiated  by  Reeds  disclos- 
ures, to  catch  the  petitione'.   In  a  criminal 
act.  Moreover,  they  did  not   actually  know 
that  petitioner  had  made  a  sale  to  Shep- 
herd and  received  the  marked  money,  for 
Shepherd  had  not  talked  and  had  not  been 
seen   to  enter   petitioner's   apartment.   The 
fact  that  the  marked  money  was  found  In 
the  apartment  had  no  bearing  upon  the  pe- 
Utloner's  knowledge  of  the  officers'  purpose 
stace  be  did  not  know  that  the  money  was 
marked.  This  Court  said  In  United  States 
v.  Di  Re,  Bxipra.  (322  US  at  595) :  "We  have 
had    frequent    occasion    to   point    out    that 
a  search  is  not  to  be  made  legal  by  what  It 
turns  up   (Headnote  10).  In  law  It  Is  good 
or  bad  when  It  starts  and  does  not  change 
character  from  lU  success."  The  most  that 
can  be  said  Is  that  the  petitioner's  act  In 
attempting  to  close  the  door  might  be  the 
basis  for  the  officers  being  virtually  certain 
that  the  petitioner  knew  there  were  police  at 
his  door  conducting  an  investigation.  This, 
however,  falls  short  of  a   1357  US  313]   vlr- 
tual  certainty  that  the  petitioner  knew  of 
their  purpose  to  arrest  him.  The  require- 
ment Is  not  met  except  by  notice  of  that 
purpose,  for  the  Government   admits  that 
the  officers  had  no  authority  to  break  the 
petitioner's  door  except  to  arrest  him.  We 
must,  therefore,  conclude  (Headnote  3)  that 
the  petitioner  did  not  receive  the  required 
notice  of  authority  and  purpose. 

We  are  duly  mindful  of  the  reliance  lh.it 
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society  miist  place  for  achieving  law  and 
order  upon  the  enforcing  agencies  of  the 
criminal  law.  But  insistency  on  observance 
by  law  officers  (Headnote  11)  of  traditional 
fair  procedural  requiremente  is,  from  the 
long  point  of  view,  best  cal  :ulated  to  con- 
tribute to  that  end.  Howe'  er  much  in  a 
particular  case  insistence  upon  such  rules 
may  appear  as  a  technicality  that  Insures  to 
the  benefit  of  a  guilty  persoi  i,  the  hUtory  of 
the  criminal  law  proves  tt  at  tolerance  r-f 
short-cut  methods  In  law  e  nforcement  im- 
pairs its  enduring  effectlv  jness.  The  re- 
quirement of  prior  notice  o'  authority  and 
purpose  before  forcing  entrj  into  a  home  is 
deeply  rooted  In  our  herltag(  and  should  not 
be  given  grudging  appllci  ,tion.  Congress, 
codifying  a  tradition  embepded  in  Anglo- 
American  law,  has  declared  In  §  3109  the 
reverence  of  the  law  for  the  Individual's  right 
of  privacy  in  his  house."  K\  ery  householder 
(Headnote  12).  the  good  and  the  bad,  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent,  la  entitled  to  the 
protection  designed  to  secv  re  the  common 
interest  against  unlawful  nvaslon  of  the 
house.  The  petitioner  (Healnote  13)  could 
not  be  lawfully  arrested  li  his  home  by 
officers  breaking  in  without  first  giving  him 
notice  of  their  authority  a  id  purpose.  Be- 
cause the  petitioner  did  i  ot  receive  'hat 
[357  US  314]  notice  before  i  he  officers  brose 
the  door  to  Invade  his  horn  s,  the  arrest  was 
unlawful,  and  the  eviden<  b  seized  should 
have  been  suppressed. 

Reversed. 

Mr.  Jtistlce  Harlan  concii  rs  in  the  result. 
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SEPARATE    OPIN  ON 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  with  vhom  Mr.  Justice 
Burton  concurs,  dissenting. 

I  agree  that  a  requlremei  t  of  prior  notice 
of  authority  and  purpose  should  not  be 
given  a  "grudging"  appUca  ion.  But  by  the 
same  token  It  should  not  1  e  reduced  to  an 
absurdity.  A  majority  of  tfee  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  concluded  that  petitioner,  at  the 
time  the  police  entered  hia  apartment,  "al- 
ready fully  understood  who;  the  officers  were 
and  that  they  sought  to  tirrest  him."  100 
App  DC  302.  244  F2d  750j  758.  The  entry, 
therefore,  was  held  valid  under  District  of 
C<dumbia  law.>=  [357  US  J16)  This  Court 
now  superimposes  upon  th«  local  rule  of  the 
District  an  artificial  and  ui  realistic  require- 
ment that,  even  under  tl  le  circumstances 
found  here,  police  must  i  lake  "an  express 
announcement"  In  unmlstt  kable  words  that 
they  are  the  police  and  ha  ire  come  to  make 
an  arrest. 

The  Court  attempts  to  Ji  stify  interference 
in  local  law  by  what  It  ten  is  a  "concession" 
of  the  Government  that  val  Idlty  of  the  entry 
must  be  tested  by  a  federal  statute  relating 
to  forcible  entry  to  execi^e  a  search  war- 
rant." But  the  fact  that  the  Government 
seeks  clarification  of  a  get  eral  federal  stat- 
ute, possibly  to  serve  its  j  urposes  in  prose- 
cutions elsewhere,  is  no  eason  for  us  to 
oblige,  especially  when  the  result  is  to  sub- 
vert existing  local  law.  In  the  process,  the 
Court  reverses  the  convio  ;ion  of  a  whole- 
sale narcotics  violator  wit  i  a  previous  rec- 
ord In  the  traffic  who  carrl  is  on  his  abomin- 
able trade  by  using  a  Juvenile  as  his  dope 
peddler  and  co-coiispiratoi . 

The  facts  on  which  the  Court  of  Appeals 
found  the  entry  valid  were  these:  Officers 
trailed  Shepherd  as  he  pro  leeded  by  taxlcab 
to  purchase  heroin  for  lewis,  a  narcotics 
agent.  Shepherd  went  to  I  lie  apartment  oc- 
cupied by  his  sister,  Mrs.  ]  lyrd,  and  by  peti- 
tioner. The  officers  saw  hii  i  enter  the  apart- 
ment buUding.  Agent  Wll  son  followed  him 
to  the  basement  entrance  and  saw  him  dis- 
appear down  a  lighted  hj  11  about  "as  long 
as  the  Jury  box."  Other  t  lan  the  entrance, 
there  were  only  two  [357  1  rs  316)  doors  Into 
the  hall,  one  leading  Into  aetitloner's  apart- 
ment, the  other  mto  a  fur  lace  room.  No  one 
lived  in  the  basement  exc  tpt  petitioner  and 


Mrs.  Byrd.  Wilson  then  wlthdr  »w  to  a  loca- 
tion across  the  street.  He  saw  r  light  go  on 
In  the  furnace  room,  remain  oa  shortly,  and 
then  go  out.  Shepherd  soon  en  erged.  re-en- 
tered the  taxicab  and  drov«  away.  The 
officers  followed,  arrested  SI  epherd,  and 
seized  100  capsules  of  heroin  found  in  the 
taxicab. 

The  opinion  of  the  Courl  of  Appeals 
graphically  described  the  subsequent  events: 
'•After  the  arrest  of  Shepherfl,  the  officers, 
having  found  the  100  capsules  of  heroin,  im- 
mediately went  back  to  the  apartment  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Byrd  and  MilUr,  and,  a  tew 
minutes  later,  knocked  on  the  door  and  an- 
nounced their  identity.  Thersupon  Miller, 
known  to  the  officers  as  a  narcotics  violator, 
having  opened  his  door  part  wiy,  recognized 
the  officers  of  the  narcotics  sjuad  and  at- 
tempted to  close  the  door.  As  fee  pulled  the 
door  to,  the  officers  resisted  his  effort  to  close 
It,  a  Cham  bolt  broke,  and  tie  officers  ar- 
rested Miller  and  Mrs.  Byrd.'l  100  App  DC 
at  304,  244  P2d,  at  752. 

Tills  summary  Is  amply  supported  by  the 
evidence.    WUson    testified    tlat    petitioner 
previously  met  him  when  he  was  an  agent 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics.  He 
also  knew  petitioner  in  connection  with  a 
narcotics  case.  Officer  Wurms  testified  that 
he  too  knew  petitioner  offlciallt.^"  As  to  their 
entry  mto  the  apartment.  Wvrms  testified: 
"I  knocked  on  the  front  door  .  .  .  somet>ody 
[357  US  317]    asked,   'Who's    there?"  I  said 
'Blue' — In  a  low  voice,  I  said  'Police.'  I  re- 
peated it  two  or  three  times  In  that  manner. 
The  door  opened.  There  was  a  chain  on  the 
door.  Blue  MUler  saw  me.  Agent  WUson,  and 
I  don't  know  who  else  he  sav^  but  he  tried 
to  close  the  door.  ..."  WUson(  described  the 
entry  this  way:  "There  was  ajshort  struggle 
there  between  Wurms  and  Miller   to  open 
the  door  and  finally  the  dopr  was  forced 
open  and  we  got  ourselves  into  the  apart- 
ment." The  officers  found  thi  marked  cur- 
rency and  a  carton  of  one  thousand  unfilled 
gelatin  capsules.  Three  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  such  capsules  flUed  with  herom  were 
found  in  the  furnace  room  across  the  haU. 
As  a  pretrial  hearing  petitioner  moved  to 
suppress  the  marked  currencjj,  alleging  that 
the  officers  had  neither  warrant  nor  probable 
cause  for  arrest.  This  motion  Was  denied.  Ai 
trial  before  a  Jury  and  a  diffefcent  Judge  the 
motion  was  renewed.  In  denying  the  motion 
the  Judge  said,  "I  will  give  ydu  the  right  to 
make  another  motion.  You  certainly  have  a 
right  at  the  end  of  the  testimony."  Petitioner 
never  avaUed  himself  of  this  iopportunity. 

On  appeal  petitioner  shifted  his  ground, 
emphasizing  that  even  if  tie  officers  had 
probable  cause  to  arrest  him,  kuch  authority 
was  improperly  exercised  because  they  did 
not  formally  announce  their  purpose  before 
entry.  The  Court  of  Appeals  keld: 

"Against  the  background  Of  the  facts  a.s 
noted  and  the  law  as  summarized,  we  find 
the  officers  at  MUler's  door,  knowing  that  a 
felony  had  been  committed  aiid  having  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  It  wis  conttaulng. 
The  statute  spelled  out  thel'  clear  duty  to 


arrest."   100  App  DC  302,  30!  i, 
757. 

Tlie  court  agreed  with  the  t  -lal  Judge  "that 
the  attempt  of  the  officers  to 


arrest  MlUer  Pit 


his  doorway  under  the  clrcur  istances  of  thl 
case  was  not  unreasonable,"  ind  found  (357 
US  318]  that  the  breaking  of  the  door  chain 
"in  the  course  of  his  resists  nee  [was]  im- 
material and  his  arrest,  Imi  ledlately  made 
was  Justified."  100  App  DC  tt  310,  244  F2d. 
at  758.  Concluding  that  MUle:  without  doubt 
was  aware  both  of  the  officers'  identity  and 
purpose,  the  court  upheld  tht  refusal  of  the 
trial  court  to  suppress  the  evidence,  and 
found  the  proof  of  guilt  "ovi  rwhelmlng  and 
unanswerable." 

The  majority,  however,  bru  shes  aside  these 
conclusions,  explaining  petiti  [>ner's  action  in 
slamming  the  door  as  "the  e:  pected  reaction 


244  F2d  750. 
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of  any  citizen."  This  "is  something  entirely 
foreign  to  my  concept  of  the  respect  a  law- 
abiding  citizenry  pays  to  its  law-enforce- 
ment officers.  Nor  can  I  accept  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Court  that  the  circumstances 
found  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  fall  "short  of 
a  virtual  certainty  that  the  petitioner  knew 
of  [the  officers']  purpose  to  arrest  him."  His 
knowledge — in  the  absence  of  an  express 
admission  by  him — can  never  be  a  '•virtual 
certainty."  Rather  than  attempting  to  psy- 
choanalyze petitioner,  we  should  measure 
his  ♦  •  •  Court  of  Appeals  found  that  they  in- 
disputably established  petitioner's  aware- 
ness of  the  police  purpose.  We  should  not 
disturb  that  finding. 

The  majority  does  not  deal  with  the  "ex- 
igent circumstances"  of  the  case  because  the 
Government  makes  no  claim  for  thus  "ex- 
cusing compliance"  with  the  statute.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  Court  of  Appeals 
expressly  based  Its  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
the  officers  "were  confronted  by  the  need  for 
a  decision  arising  from  the  necessitious  cir- 
cumstances of  the  situation."  The  position 
of  the  Government  does  not  excuse  us  from 
evaluating  the  circumstances  of  the  whole 
case.  I  believe  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  was 
emmently  correct  in  Its  conclusion  that 
"necessitous  circumstances"  here  warranted 
the  officer  in  entermg  the  apartment.  As 
that  court  pointed  out.  petitioner  might 
have  fied  or  hidden  [357  US  319]  himself 
or  destroyed  the  fruits  of  his  crime,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  his  background  and  the 
visit  of  his  brother-in-law  Shepherd  only  a 
few  moments  before.  Certainly  he  soon 
would  have  learned  of  Shepherd's  arrest. 
Moreover,  his  attempt  to  forcibly  prevent 
the  entry  of  the  officers  into  his  apartment 
required  their  immediate  action.  Any  delay 
might  well  have  precluded  the  arrest.  De- 
struction of  the  marked  money  might  have 
prevented  the  establishment  of  petitioner's 
guUt.  As  the  Government  pomts  out,  "split- 
second  action  [was]  necessary." 

I  would  affirm  the  Judgment  on  the  basis 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  rule  in  Accarino. 
85  App  DC  394.  179  P2d  46ri,  supra,  which  I 
believe  this  Court  should  honor.'" 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  President.  I  think  perhaps 
it  was  very  appropriate  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
Prophet  Mlcah  because  this  bill  depends 
so  much  on  prophecy  and  the  power  of 
prophecy. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  for  the  great 
work  he  has  done  in  this  field,  and  I  with- 
draw any  purpose  to  criticize  him  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  this  bill  contains  the  no- 
knock  and  preventive  detention  provisions. 
He  has  frankly  stated  all  of  the  time  that  he 
favors  such  provisions.  He  has  Just  the  same 
right  to  favor  preventive  detention  as  I  do  to 
oppose  putting  people  in  Jail  for  crimes  they 
have  not  committed  :.nd  may  never  commit. 
He  has  exactly  the  same  right  to  say  that 
officers  of  the  law  should  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  enter  people's  houses  without  prior 
notice  as  I  do  to  maintain  the  right  that  a 
man's  home  Is  his  castle  and  that  it  Is  a 
sacred  right  that  should  be  protected. 

But  I  do  agree  with  the  Senator  on  one 
point.  He  used  football  language  to  describe 
my  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues  to 
get  a  really  good  bill  here,  without  these 
inequities,  as  an  "end  run."  It  was  well  to 
engage  in  football  parlance  In  discussing  this 
bill  and  this  conference  report  because  this 
conference  report  certainly  does  "kick"  the 
ConsUtutlon  all  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. So  it  is  well  to  refer  to  football  where  so 
much  kicking  Is  done  as  In  this  bill.  I  think 
it  was  a  very  appropriate  metaphor  or  simile, 
as  one  may  see  fit  to  descrit>e  It. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  no-knock 
provisions  of  this  blU.  They  appear  on  pages 
160  and  177.  The  provision  on  page  177 
3tates: 

"(a)  Any  officer  authorized  by  law  to  make 
arrests,  or  to  execute  search  warrants,  or  any 


person  aiding  such  an  officer,  may  break  and 
enter  any  premises,  any  outer  ot  inner  door 
or  window  of  a  dwelling  house  or  other  buUd- 
Ing,  or  any  part  thereof,  any  vehicle,  or  any- 
thing within  such  dwelling  house,  building, 
or  vehicle,  or  otherwise  enter  to  execute 
search  or  arrest  warrants,  to  make  an  arrest 
where  authorized  by  law  without  a  warrant, 
or  where  necessary  to  liberate  himself  or  a 
person  aiding  him  in  the  execution  of  such 
warrant  or  in  making  such  arrest. 

"(b)  Breaking  and  entry  shall  not  be  made 
until  after  such  officer  or  person  makes  an 
announcement  of  his  Identity  and  purpose 
and  the  officer  reasonably  believes  that  ad- 
mittance to  the  dwelling  house  or  other 
building  or  vehicle  is  being  denied  or  un- 
reasonably delayed. 

"(c)  An  announcement  of  Identity  and 
purpose  shall  not  be  required  prior  to  such 
breaking  and  entry — 

"(1)  if  the  warrant  expressly  authorizes 
breaking  and  entry  without  such  a  prior 
announcement,  or 

"(2)  if  circumstances  known  to  such  officer 
or  person  at  the  time  of  breaking  and  entry, 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  execution  of  a  war- 
rant, unknown  to  the  applicant  when  apply- 
ing for  such  warrant,  give  him  probable  cause 
to  believe  that — 

"(A)  such  notice  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
evidence  subject  to  seizure  being  easily  ani 
quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of, 

••(B)  such  notice  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
life  or  safety  of  the  officer  or  another  person. 
"(C)   such  notice  is  likely  to  enable  the 
party  to  be  arrested  to  escape,  or 

••(D)  such  notice  would  be  a  useless  ges- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Covurt  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  in 
respect  to  matters  of  this  kind.  I  shall  return 
in  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  this  particular 
provision,  but  I  wish  to  lay  some  emphasis 
on  my  belief  about  what  Mlcah  called  the 
right  of  a  man  to  dwell  under  his  own  vine 
and  under  his  own  fig  tree  without  being 
afraid,  and  what  an  important  right  it  is. 

One  of  the  recent  commentaries  upon  the 
Constitution  was  written  by  Bernard 
Schwartz.  Two  of  the  volumes  of  this  com- 
mentary are  entitled  •'The  Rights  of  the  Per- 
son." These  two  volumes  deal  with  these 
fundamental  rights,  which  Jeremiah  Black 
stated  In  his  argument  in  Ex  parte  Milligan, 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  had  garnered 
from  the  basic  principles  of  our  law,  such  as 
the  Magna  Charta.  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
Principles  of  Common  Law.  They  deal  with 
the  Importance  of  these  rights  which  are 
necessary  for  the  Individual  to  retam  If  he  is 
to  be  a  free  man  and  Is  to  live  in  a  free 
society. 

In  volume  1  of  "Rights  of  the  Person"  Mr. 
Schwartz  stated  as  follows,  as  shown  at  pages 
178,  179,  and  180: 

PfinrACY    OF    THE    HOME 

When  we  think  of  a  right  of  privacy,  con- 
stitutlonaUy  guaranteed  against  governmen- 
tal mvasions,  we  naturally  think  first  of  the 
privacy  of  the  home,  for  it  Is  such  privacy 
that  is  most  plainly  safeguarded  by  explicit 
provisions  in  the  basic  document. 

In  protectmg  the  privacy  of  the  home,  the 
Constitution  does  "but  embody  a  principle 
of  English  liberty,  a  principle  old,  yet  newly 
won,  that  finds  another  expression  In  the 
maxim,  'every  man's  home  Is  his  castle."  "  As 
early  as  1603  Coke's  Reports  could  declare. 
"That  the  house  of  every  one  is  to  him  as  his 
castle  and  fortress,  as  weU  for  his  defense 
against  Injury  and  violence,  as  for  his 
repose."" 

Certainly  the  notion  of  the  home  as  a  priv- 
ileged place  whose  {M'lvacy  may  not  be  dis- 
rupted by  governmental  mtrusions  is  one 
that  is  basic  In  a  free  society:  ••A  sane,  de- 
cent, civUized  society  must  provide  some  such 
oasis,   some   shelter   from   public   acrutmy. 


some  Insulated  enclosure,  some  enclave,  some 
mviolate  place  which  is  a  man's  castle. 

The  Pramers  themselves  were  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  search  by  public 
officials.  They  were  weU  aware  of  the  abusive 
attempts  by  Crown  officers,  both  m  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,  to  exceed  the  narrow  limits 
withhi  which  the  law  confined  governmental 
powers  of  search.  Such  attempU  called  forth 
both  the  endurmg  Judgment  m  Entick  v. 
Carrington  (1765),  which  Imposed  funda- 
mental limitations  on  the  power  of  search 
that  are  still  valid,  and  appeals  to  tlie  colo- 
nial courts,  which  culmmated  m  the  famous 
attack  by  James  Otis  against  general  writs 
of  assistance  In  Paxton's  Case  ( 1761 ) . 

What  Otis  was  concerned  with  was  essen- 
tially (to  use  his  own  phrase),  "the  freedom 
of  one"s  house,""  which  he  characterized  as 
••one  of  the  most  essential  branches  of  En- 
llsh  liberty."  The  general  writs  at  Issue,  de- 
clared Otis,  "would  totally  annihilate  this 
privilege.'" 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  statutes  and 
tlie  law  of  torts — ^not  constitutional  guaran- 
ties— which  forbid  mvasions  of  privacy  by 
private  individuals.  The  constitutional  guar- 
anties, from  which  (we  saw  m  the  last  sec- 
tion) a  constitutional  right  of  privacy  may 
be  derived,  are  directed  against  government 
action  alone.«  To  the  extent  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  confer  a  right  of  privacy,  it  is 
a  right  against  governmental  invasions.  It  is 
to  the  principles  govemmg  such  Invasions 
that  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be 
d?voted,  deaimg  first  with  the  privacy  of  the 
home  and  then  with  other  aspects  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  privacy. 

WeU,  Mr.  President,  that  is  all  this  bill 
requires — a  bare  suspicion,  but  It  does  say 
"oath" — a  bare  suspicion  about  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  future.  You  know.  Mr. 
President,  I  thmk  if  officers  of  the  law  have 
the  uncanny  capacity  to  prophesy  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  future,  they  ought 
to  be  given  the  Job  of  rimnlng  our  Govern- 
ment, t>ecause  they  might  keep  us  from  In- 
volving us  m  such  problems  as  we  are  now 
confronted  with  m  Vietnam.  This  blU  re- 
quires them  to  be  prophets  If  they  are  goUig 
to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
and  exercise  the  powers  it  vests  in  them.  This 
bUl  permits  them  to  break  bars  and  locks 
Just  as  James  Otis  said  the  British  customs 
officers  m  Boston  were  doing  at  the  time  the 
American  people  decided  they  would  seek 
freedom  so  that  they  could  keep  their  homes 
for  their  castles  and  not  have  officers  of  the 
law  breakmg  mto  their  bouses  all  day  and  aU 
night,  as  this  bill  would  authorize  them  to 
do.  Ciontmumg  to  read  from  Schwartz"  book ; 
To  be  sure,  the  Otis  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  fimdamental  safeguard  for  the  Uberty 
of  the  people  to  the  colonial  court,  staffed 
as  ;t  was  with  Judges  subservient  to  the 
Crown"8  pleasure,  failed.  But  a  higher  tribu- 
nal was  ultimately  to  receive  the  issue. 
The  debate  m  Paxton's  Case,  we  are  told  by 
the  highest  Court,  "was  perhaps  the  most 
promment  event  which  inaugiirated  the  re- 
sistance of  the  colonies  to  the  oppressions 
of  the  mother  country.""  "The  Otis  argument, 
exclaimed  John  Adams  in  a  famous  com- 
ment over  half  a  century  after  the  event, 
••breathed  mto  this  nation  the  breath  of 
life. "  and,  "Then  and  there  the  child  Inde- 
pendence was  bom." 

The  abuses  agamst  which  Otis  declaimed 
were  part  of  the  living  experience  of  the  men 
who  founded  the  American  Republic.  They 
wrote  that  experience  directly  into  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  "With  the  freeh  recol- 
lection of  those  stirring  discussions  [re- 
specting writs  of  assistance],  and  of  the 
revolution  which  followed  them,  the  article 
m  the  BUI  of  Bights,  respectmg  searches 
and  seizures  was  framed  and  adopted." 

The  Fourth  Amendment  categorically  pro- 
claims that.  'The  right  of  the  people  to  lx» 
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secure  in  their  persons,  hoxises,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  shall  not  be  violated."  So  basic  to 
liberty  Is  such  protection  against  govern- 
mental search  and  seizure  deemed,  that 
every  state  In  the  Union  has  a  similar  con- 
stitutional safeguard. 

In  section  369,  we  saw  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  prohibition  (barring,  as  It  does, 
unreasonable  arrests)  Is  a  basic  security  lor 
the  Sanctity  of  the  Person.  There  can,  at 
the  same  time,  be  no  doubt  that,  preoccu- 
pied as  the  Pramers  were  with  abusive  exer- 
cises of  powers  of  search— abuses  so  deeply 
felt  by  them  as  to  be  one  of  the  potent 
causes  of  the  Revolution— the  amendment 
was  primarily  intended  "to  prevent  .  .  .  un- 
lawful Invasion  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home." 
At  the  very  core  of  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
the  highest  Court  tells  us,  "stands  the  right 
of  a  man  to  retreat  Into  his  own  home  and 
there  b©  free  from  unreasonable  govern- 
mental Intrusion." 

The  Constitution,  In  thus  safeguarding 
the  sanctity  of  the  home  from  unlawful  gov- 
ernmental Intrusion,  ensures  to  the  person 
a  privileged  sanctuary  within  which  he  can 
live  his  own  life,  sheltered  from  pubUc  super- 
vision and  scrutiny — a  place  where  he  can 
enjoy  what  William  Faulkner  has  called  that 
"last  vestige  of  privacy  without  which  man 
cannot  be  an  Individual."  So  long  as  such 
cases  of  privacy  exist,  there  Is  stUl  room  for 
exercise  of  that  individuality  that  distin- 
guishes not  only  our  species,  but  each  of  us 
from  the  other.  "A  man  can  still  control  a 
small  part  of  his  environment,  his  house;  he 
can  retreat  thence  from  outsiders,  secure  In 
the  knowledge  that  they  cannot  get  at  him 
without  disobeying  the  Constitution.  That  Is 
stUl  a  sizable  hunk  of  liberty — worth  protect- 
ing from  encroachment." 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  exactly  what  I  am 
trying  to  do.  In  opposing  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report,  I  am  trying  to  preserve  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  have  no  one  here  to  speak  In 
their  behalf,  a  liberty  worth  protecting  from 
encroachment.  That  Is  precisely  what  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  proposes  to 
take  from  every  man.  woman,  and  child  who 
happens  to  have  a  residence  or  place  of  busi- 
ness In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that.  If  Congress 
should  be  solicitous  about  the  basic  liberties 
and  the  basic  constitutional  rights  of  any 
of  the  American  people.  It  should  be  solic- 
itous about  the  liberties  and  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  live  here  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol  which  bears  a  flag  we  like  to  call  Old 
Olory;  the  Capitol  of  a  country  which  was 
created  by  men.  as  they  stated  In  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  to  themselves  and  their  posterity 
the  blessings  of  liberty. 

It  Is  really  passing  strange  to  see  this  pro- 
posal for  a  no-kno<*  provision.  It  authorizes 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  conduct  toward  the 
people  residing  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  the  British  customs  officers  exercised  in 
the  days  of  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  and 
John  Adams  In  respect  to  the  pec^le  of  the 
city  of  Boston. 

John  Adams  was  certainly  right  when  he 
said  that  this  abuse  by  the  officers  of  the 
Crown  of  the  privilege  of  Invading  the  homes 
of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Boston  was  the 
thing  which  breathed  the  breath  of  life  Into 
our  Nation  and  gave  birth  to  the  child  Inde- 
pendence. 

Yet  we  have  It  seriously  proposed  In  this 
bill  that  this  basic  right — a  right  which  the 
people  of  America  deemed  so  precious  that 
they  went  to  war  to  secure  It — be  taken  from 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  shall  come  to  the  preventive  detention 
question  after  a  while,  but  we  know  that  pre- 
ventive detention  Is  like  the  provision  of  this 
bill  with  relation  to  the  swearing  out  of  a 


search  warrant  by  an  officer,  in  that  it  re- 
quires a  prophetic  foresight  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  the  abUlty  to  foret  dl  the  futxire. 
And  not  only  the  future,  but  ;he  future  be- 
havior of  an  individual.  That  makes  It  even 
worse.  We  can  come  nearer  f<  retelling  what 
the  forces  of  natiu-e  will  do  tl>an  what  Indi- 
vidual human  beings  are  goin^  to  do,  because 
Individual  human  beings  are  tery  much  like 
Josh  Billings'  mule.  In  one  respect.  Josh 
Billings,  In  speaking  of  his  i  nule,  said.  "It 
didn't  kick  according  to  no  ruli  s  whatever." 

I  do  not  believe  any  law  '  irhich  depends 
upon  the  ability  to  prophesy  Individual  be- 
havior will  work. 

It  Is  a  strange  thing,  here  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1970,  that  a  serious  p  oposal  Is  made 
In  the  Congress  of  the  Unlt^  States — and, 
I  might  add,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  and  at  the 
insistance  of  the  Departmen ;  of  Justice  of 
the  United  States — that  Conj  ress  make  sac- 
rosanct, by  law,  an  abuse  w  alch  prompted 
the  American  people  to  rebel  t  gainst  England 
and  seeking  Independence  :rom  England. 
That  shows  that  the  behavior  of  men  cannot 
be  predicted— even  that  of  Sei  ators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. 

We  had  a  very  fine  poet  in  North  Carolina 
some  years  ago  named  John  <  harles  McNeill. 
He  wrote  one  little  poem  In  w  ilch  he  said: 

How  testing  truth  a  t  lousand 

faces  shows. 
As  In  a  broken  will; 
And  what  the  father  died  for 

m  the  flames 
His  own  son  scorns  as  srror. 

American  patriots  died  in  the  flames  for 
the  privilege  of  having  their  home  regarded 
as  their  castle.  They  died  li  i  the  flames  of 
the  revolution  to  secure  the  right  which 
prophet  Mlcah  called  the  rig  M  to  sit  under 
their  own  vines  and  under  thi  Ir  own  flg  trees, 
where  none  could  make  thei  i  afraid. 

Yet  we  see  their  descends  its  asking  that 
we  legitimize  something  whl<  h  was  so  bad  in 
the  eyes  of  our  ancestors  th  it  they  rebelled 
against  the  mother  countr;  •  and  obtained 
their  freedom  in  order  to  es  sape  from  such 
tyranny.  Now  we  have  the  I'resident  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Depari  ment  of  Justice 
urging  that  this  tyranny  be  given  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress  in  the  f  orn .  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ag<  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  t  United  States  In 
the  case  of  Ker  v.  the  State  »/  California,  re- 
ported in  374  U.S.  23,  10  L.e<<.  2D726,  83  S.Ct. 
1623.  I  am  going  to  discuss  t  ix\s  case. 

There  were  three  oplnloi  is  in  the  case, 
which  involved  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  action  of  officers  In  t  le  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  entering  a  man's  house  without 
knocking  constituted  a  v  olatlon  of  the 
fourth  amendment. 

We  had  one  opinion  wrl  tten  by  Justice 
Clark,  in  which  three  oth(  r  Justices  con- 
curred, making  it  the  opinion  of  four  Jus- 
tices. Those  four  all  agreed  <hat  the  require- 
ment that  Bun  officer  of  the  Uw  notify  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  house  of  tl^elr  purpose  and 
presence,  and  call  on  them  tA  admit  them  be- 
fore entering  the  house.  Is  i  normal  and  in- 
separable part  of  the  fourti  amendment. 

There  vi&s  another  opinion,  written  by 
Justice  Brennan,  In  which  three  other  Jus- 
tices joined,  and  those  foi  ir  Justices  con- 
curred in  the  ruling  of  the  other  four  Jus- 
tice.-, that  the  obligation  to  1  nock  at  the  door 
of  the  house  and  announce  t  lelr  presence  and 
purpose  to  make  an  arrest  oi  execute  a  search 
warrant  Is  an  Inseparable  p  at  of  the  fourth 
amendment,  subject  only  t  >  limited  excep- 
tions. 

The  reason  the  opinion  w  rltten  by  Justice 
Clark  became  the  law  of  the  case  was  because 
Justice  Harlan  wrote  a  separate  concurring 
opinion.  Justice  Harlan  do<  s  not  accept  the 
theory  that  the  due  process  i  lause  of  the  14th 


June 


amendment  made  the  fourth  am*  ndment  ap' 


pUcable  to  the  States,  and  thai 


the  action 
of  State  officers,  when  they  ente^  the  house 
of  a  citizen  for  the  purpose  of 
arrest  or  a  search  without  first 


making  an 

acquainting 

the  citizen  with  their  presence  8  nd  purpose 


is  to  be  governed  solely  by  the 
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due  process 


decision  was 
Record,   as 


clause,  and  not  by  the  fourth  an  lendment. 

So,  by  reason  of  this  separat*  concurring 
opinion  of  Justice  Harlan,  who  (oncurred  In 
the  result  reached  by  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Clark,  Justice  Clark's  opinion  became  the 
Judgment  of  the  Court,  althougt  It  was  con- 
curred in  by  only  four  Justice^  out  of  the 
nine. 

Since  I  am  going  to  discuss  th  Is  opinion,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  thi!  point  that 
all  of  the  opinions  and  rulings  Jnade  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing the  dissenting  opinions  and  the  concur- 
ring opinions,  in  the  case  of  Ker  against 
State  of  California,  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
ordered    to   be    printed   in   the 
follows: 
[374  UJS.  23,  10  L.  ed.  2d  726,  8^  S.  Ct.  1623, 

No.  53] 
George  D.  Ker  et  ai,.,  PErrnoN^s,  v.  State 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

Argued  December  11,  1962— Decided  June  10, 

1963 

[Footnotes  omitted 

SUMMARY 

On  the  day  following  a  California  police 
officer's  encounter  with  a  knoi^n  marijuana 
dealer,    including    the    purcha^    from    the 
dealer  of  a  package  of  marljuan^,  other  police 
officers  observed  an  encounter  between  the 
dealer  and  the  defendant  husbaCd,  which  oc- 
curred under  identical  surrounding  circum- 
stances except  that  the  officers  did  not  see 
any  substance  passing  between  the  two  men. 
The  officers  following  the  defendant  lost  con- 
tact with  him  when  he  made  a  U-turn  in  the 
middle  of  a  block.  Without  seciirlng  a  search 
warrant,  the  officers,  among  tqem  one  hav- 
ing Information  that  the  defendant  husband 
was  selling  from  his  apartment  marijuana 
possibly  secured  from  the  dealer,  obtained 
from  the  building  manager  a  basskey  to  de- 
fendants' apartment,  and  entered  the  apart- 
ment, where  they  found  the  defendant  hus- 
band in  the  living  room.  The  defendant  wife 
emerged  from  the  kitchen,  aiid  one  of  the 
officers,  after  Identifying  hlmtelf,  observed 
through  the  open  doorway  of  the  kitchen  a 
package  of  marijuana  on  a  scale  atop  the 
kitchen  sink.  The  officers  then  arrested  both 
defendants  and  searched  the  apartment,  find- 
ing additional  marijuana  In  th«  kitchen  cup- 
board and  atop  the  bedroom  dresser. 

The  defendants  were  convlct(ed  In  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Los  Angeles  Coutity  of  possess- 
ing marijuana.  The  convictions  were 
finned  by  the  California  Dls 
Appeal  on  the  grounds  that  tl 
able  cause  for  the  arrests,  th 
entry  into  the  apartment  was 
of  arrest  and  was  not  unlawfu; 
search,  being  incident  to  thi 
likewise  lawful  and  Its  fruits 
evidence  against  the  defendants.  (195  Cal 
App  2d  246,  15  Cal  Rptr  767.) 

On  certiorari,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  affirmed.  The  ultimate 
the  Court  concerned  the  ad  nlsslblllty,  in 
defendants'  trial,  of  the  marlj  lana  seized  In 
their  apartment.  Eight  meidbers 
Court  agreed  on  the  nature  of 
applicable  to  determine  the 


af- 

rict  Court  of 

ere  was  prob- 

it  the  officers' 

pr  the  purpose 

and  that  the 

arrests,   was 

i  admissible  In 


of  the 
the  standards 
reasonableness 


of  a  state  search  and  seizure.  1  ut  split  4  to  4 


as  to  whether  these  standards 


under  the  circumstances  of  th  i  present  case 
The  remaining  member — Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan— concurred  In  the  affirmative  of  the  Judg- 
ment below. 

In  an  opinion  by  Clark,  J.,  fexpressing  the 
views  of  eight  members  of  the  Court,  It  was 
held  that  the  question  of  rea  sonabioness  of 


were  violated 
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a  state  search  and  seizure  Is  governed  by 
federal  constitutional  standards,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Fourth  Amendment  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  applying  that  amend- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  Harlan,  J.,  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  state  searches  and  seiz- 
ures should  be  judged  by  the  more  flexible 
concept  of  "fundamental"  fairness,  or  rights 
"basic  to  a  free  society,"  embraced  In  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

The  question  whether  federal  constitu- 
tional standards  of  reasonableness  were  vio- 
lated by  the  search  in  the  present  case  was 
answered  in  the  negative  in  an  opinion  by 
Clark,  J,  joined  by  Black,  Stewart,  and 
White,  JJ.  These  Justices  held  that  the 
search  without  warrant  was  valid  as  Incident 
to  a  lawful  arrest,  made  upon  probable  cause, 
and  that  the  officers'  method  of  entry  was 
not  unreasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  Bren- 
nan, J.,  Joined  by  Warren,  Ch.  J.,  and  Doug- 
las and  Goldberg,  JJ.,  expressed  the  view 
that  federal  constitutional  standards  were 
violated  because  the  unannounced  Intrusion 
of  the  arresting  officers  into  defendants' 
apartment  violated  the  Foxirth  Amendment. 

OPINION  OP  THE  COURT 

[374  US  24)  Mr.  Justice  Clark  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  with  reference  to 
the  standard  by  which  state  searches  and 
selzxu^s  must  be  evaluated  (Part  I) ,  together 
with  an  opinion  applying  that  standard.  In 
which  Mr.  Justice  Black,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Justice  White  join  (Parts  U-V) ,  and 
announced  the  Judgment  of  the  Court. 

This  case  raises  search  and  seizure  ques- 
tions under  the  rule  of  Mapp  v  Ohio,  367  US 
643,  6  L  ed  2d  1081,  81  S  Ct  1684,  84  ALR2d 
933  (1961).  Petitioners,  husband  and  wife, 
were  convicted  of  possession  of  marijuana 
in  violation  of  3  11530  of  the  California 
Health  and  Safety  Code.  The  California  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeal  affirmed.  195  Cal  App 
2d  246,  15  Cal  Rptr  767,  despite  the  conten- 
tion of  petitioners  that  their  arrests  in  their 
[374  US  251  apartment  without  warrants 
lacked  probable  cause '  and  the  evidence 
seized  incident  thereto  and  introduced  at 
their  trial  was  therefore  Inadmissible.  The 
California  Supreme  Court  denied  without 
opinion  a  petition  for  hearing.  This  being 
the  first  case  arriving  here  since  our  opinion 
in  Mapp  which  would  afford  suitable  oppor- 
tunity for  further  explication  of  that  holding 
In  the  light  of  Intervening  experience,  we 
granted  certiorari.  368  US  974,  7  L  ed  2d  437, 
82  S  Ct  480.  We  affirm  the  Judgment  before 
lis. 

The  state  courts'  conviction  and  affirmance 
are  based  on  these  events,  which  culminated 
in  the  petitioners'  arrests.  Sergeant  Cook  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Office,  in 
negotiating  the  purchase  of  marijuana  from 
one  Terrhagen,  accompanied  him  to  a  bowl- 
ing alley  about  7  p.m.  on  July  26,  1960,  where 
they  were  to  meet  Terrhagen's  "connection." 
Terrhagen  went  Inside  and  returned  shortly, 
pointing  to  a  1946  DeSoto  as  his  "connec- 
tion's" automobile  and  explaining  that  they 
were  to  meet  him  "up  by  the  oil  fields"  near 
Fairfax  and  Slauson  Avenues  in  Los  Angeles. 
As  they  neared  that  location,  Terrhagen 
again  pointed  out  the  DeSoto  traveling  ahead 
of  them,  stating  that  the  "connection"  kept 
his  supply  of  narcotics  "somewhere  up  in 
the  hills."  They  parked  near  some  vacant 
fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Intersection  of 
Fairfax  and  Slauson,  and,  shortly  thereafter, 
the  DeSoto  reappeared  and  pulled  up  beside 
them.  The  deputy  then  recognized  the  driver 
as  one  Roland  Murphy,  whose  "mug"  photo- 
graph he  had  seen  and  whom  he  knew  from 
other  narcotics  officers  to  be  a  large-scale 
seller  of  marijuana  currently  out  on  ball  in 
connection  with  narcotics  charges. 

(374  US  26]  Terrhagen  entered  the  DeSoto 
and  drove  off  toward  the  oil  fields  with 
Murphy,  while  the  Sergeant  waited.  They  re- 
turned shortly.  Terrhagen  left  Murphy's  car 
carrying  a  package  of  marijuana  and  entered 


his  own  vehicle,  and  they  drove  to  Terrha- 
gen's residence.  There  Terrhagen  cut  one 
pound  of  marijuana  and  gave  it  to  Sergeant 
Cook,  who  had  previously  paid  him.  The  Ser- 
geant later  reported  this  occurrence  to  Los 
Angeles  County  Officers  Berman  and  War- 
then,  the  latter  of  whom  had  observed  the 
occurrences  as  well. 

On  the  foUowing  day,  July  27,  Murphy 
was  placed  under  surveillance.  Officer  War- 
then,  who  had  observed  the  Terrhagen- 
Murphy  episode  the  previous  night,  and 
Officer  Markman  were  assigned  this  duty. 
At  about  7  p.m.  that  evening  they  followed 
Murphy's  DeSoto  as  he  drove  to  the  same 
bowling  alley  in  which  he  had  met  Terrhagen 
on  the  previoxis  evening.  Murphy  went  inside, 
emerged  In  about  10  minutes  and  drove  to  a 
house  where  he  made  a  brief  visit.  The  officers 
continued  to  follow  him  but,  upon  losing 
sight  of  his  vehicle,  proceeded  to  the  vicinity 
of  Fairfax  and  Slauson  Avenues  where  they 
parked.  There,  Immediately  across  the  street 
from  the  location  at  which  Terrhagen  and 
Sergeant  Cook  had  met  Murphy  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  the  officers  observed  a  parked 
automobile  whose  lone  occupant  the  latter 
determined  to  b©  the  petitioner  George 
Douglas  Ker. 

The  officers  then  saw  Murphy  drive  past 
them.  They  followed  him  but  lost  sight  of 
him  when  he  extinguished  his  lights  and  en- 
tered the  oil  fields.  The  officers  returned  to 
their  vantage  point  and.  shortly  thereafter, 
observed  Murphy  return  and  park  behind 
Ker.  From  their  location  approximately  1,000 
feet  from  the  two  vehicles,  they  watched 
through  field  glasses.  Mxirphy  was  seen  leav- 
ing his  DeSoto  and  walking  up  to  the  driver's 
side  of  Ker's  car,  where  he  "appeared  to  have 
conversation  with  him."  It  was  shortly  be- 
fore 9  p.m.  and  the  distance  in  the  [374  US 
27]  twilight  was  too  great  for  the  officers 
to  see  anything  pass  between  Mvirphy  and 
Ker  or  whether  the  former  had  anything  In 
his  hands  as  he  approached. 

While  Murphy  and  Ker  were  talking,  the 
officers  had  driven  past  them  in  order  to  see 
their  faces  closely  amd  in  order  to  take  the 
license  number  from  Ker's  vehicle.  Soon 
thereafter  Ker  drove  away  and  the  officers 
followed  him  but  lost  him  when  he  made  a 
U-turn  In  the  middle  of  the  block  and  drove 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Now,  having  lost 
contact  with  Ker,  they  checked  the  registra- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
and  ascertained  that  the  automobile  was 
registered  to  Douglas  Ker  at  4801  Slauson. 
They  then  communicated  this  information  to 
Officer  Berman,  within  15  to  30  minutes  after 
observing  the  meeting  between  Ker  and 
Murphy.  Though  officers  Warthen  and  Mark- 
man  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  Ker. 
Berman  had  received  information  at  varioxis 
times  beginning  in  November  of  1959  that 
Ker  was  selling  marijuana  from  his  apart- 
ment and  that  "he  was  possibly  seeming  this 
marijuana  from  Ronnie  Murphy  who  Is  the 
alias  of  Roland  Miirphy."  In  early  1960 
Officer  Berman  had  received  a  "mug"  photo- 
graph of  Ker  from  the  Inglewood  Police  De- 
partment. He  further  testified  that  between 
May  and  July  27,  1960,  he  had  received  Infor- 
mation as  to  Ker  from  one  Robert  Black,  who 
had  previously  given  Information  leading 
to  at  least  three  arrests  and  whose  informa- 
tion was  believed  by  Berman  to  be  reliable. 
According  to  Officer  Berman,  Black  had  told 
him  on  four  or  five  occasions  after  May 
1960  that  Ker  and  others,  including  him- 
self, had  purchased  marijuana  from  Mur- 
phy." 

[374  US  28]  Armed  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  meeting  between  Ker  and  Murphy  and 
with  Berman's  information  as  to  Ker's  deal- 
ings with  Murphy,  the  three  officers  and  a 
fourth.  Officer  Love,  proceeded  Immediately 
to  the  address  which  they  bad  obtained 
through  Ker's  license  number.  They  found 
the  automobile  which  they  had  been  follow- 
ing— and  which  they  had  learned  was  Ker's — 


in  the  parking  lot  of  the  multiple-apartment 
building  and  also  ascertained  that  there  was 
someone  In  the  Kers'  apartment.  They  then 
went  to  the  office  of  the  building  manager 
and  obtained  from  him  a  passkey  to  the 
apartment.  Officer  Markman  was  stationed 
outside  the  window  to  intercept  any  evidence 
which  might  be  ejected,  and  the  other  three 
officers  entered  the  apartment.  Officer  Ber- 
man unlocked  and  opened  the  door,  proceed- 
ing quietly,  he  testified,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  evidence.'  and  found  pe- 
titioner George  Ker  sitting  in  the  living 
room.  Just  as  he  Identified  himself,  stating 
that  "We  are  Sheriff's  Narcotics  Officers,  con- 
ducting a  narcotics  investigation."  petitioner 
Diane  Ker  emerged  from  the  kitchen.  Ber- 
man testified  that  he  repeated  his  identifica- 
tion to  her  and  immediately  walked  to  the 
kitchen. 

Without  entering,  he  observed  through  the 
open  doorway  a  small  scale  atop  the  kitchen 
sink,  upon  which  lay  a  "brick-like— brick- 
shaped  package  containing  the  green  leafy 
substance"  which  he  recognized  as  mari- 
juana. He  beckoned  the  petitioners  into  the 
kitchen  where,  following  their  denial  of 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  two-and- 
two- tenths-pound  package  and  [374  US  29 1 
failure  to  answer  a  question  as  to  its  owner- 
ship, he  placed  them  under  arrest  for  sus- 
picion of  violating  the  State  Narcotic  Law. 
Officer  Marksman  testified  that  he  entered 
the  apartment  approximately  "a  minute, 
minute  and  a  half"  after  the  other  officers, 
at  which  time  Officer  Berman  was  placing  the 
petitioners  under  arrest.  As  to  the  sequence 
of  events,  petitioner  George  Ker  testified  that 
his  arrest  took  place  Immediately  upon  the 
officers'  entrj'  and  before  they  saw  the  brick 
of  marijuana  In  the  kitchen. 

Subsequent  to  the  arrest  and  the  petition- 
ers' denial  of  possession  of  any  other  nar- 
cotics, the  officers,  proceeding  without  search 
warrants,  found  a  half-ounce  package  of 
marijuana  in  the  kitchen  cupboard  and  an- 
other atop  the  bedroom  dresser.  Petitioners 
were  asked  If  they  had  any  automobile  other 
than  the  one  observed  by  the  officers,  and 
George  Ker  replied  In  the  negative,  while 
Diane  remained  silent.  On  the  next  day,  hav- 
ing learned  that  an  automobile  was  registered 
in  the  name  of  Diane  Ker,  Officer  Warthen 
searched  this  car  without  a  warrant,  finding 
marijuana  and  marijuana  seeds  in  the  glove 
compartment  and  under  the  rear  seat.  The 
marijuana  found  on  the  kitchen  scale,  that 
found  In  the  kitchen  cupboard  and  In  the 
bedroom,  and  that  found  In  Diane  Ker's 
automobile «  were  all  Introduced  Into  evi- 
dence against  the  petitioners. 

The  California  District  Court  of  Appeal  In 
affirming  the  convictions  found  that  there 
was  probable  cause  for  the  arrests;  that  the 
entry  into  the  apartment  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arrest  and  was  not  unlawfvil;  and 
that  the  search  being  incident  to  the  arrests 
was  likewise  lawful  and  its  fruits  admissible 
In  evidence  against  petitioners.  These  con- 
clusions were  essential  to  the  affirmance, 
since  the  California  Supreme  Court  in  1955 
had  held  that  evidence  [374  US  30]  obtained 
by  means  of  unlawful  searches  and  seizures 
was  Inadmissible  In  criminal  trials.  People  v. 
Cahan,  44  Cal  2d  434,  282  P2d  905.  50  ALR2d 
513.  The  court  concluded  that  In  view  of  its 
findings  and  the  Implied  findings  of  the  trial 
court,  this  Court's  Intervening  decision  In 
Mapp  V.  Ohio,  367  US  643.  6  L  ed  2d  1081.  81 
S  Ct  1684.  84  ALR2d  933,  supra,  did  "not 
Justify  a  change  In  our  original  conclusion." 
195  Cal  App  2d.  at  257,  15  Cal  Rptr.  at  773. 
I 
In  Mapp  V.  Ohio.  367  US  at  646.  647.  667. 
we  followed  Boyd  v.  Unted  States.  116  US 
616,  630.  29  L  ed  746.  651.  6  S  Ct  534  (1886) 
which  held  that  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
implemented  by  the  self-incrimination  clause 
of  the  Fifth.'  forbids  the  Federal  Government 
to  convict  a  man  of  crime  by  using  testimony 
or  papers  obtained  from  him  by  unreasonable 
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searches  and  seizures  as  defined  In  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  We  specifically  held  In 
Mapp  that  this  constitutional  prohibition  Is 
enforceable  against  the  States  through  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.'  This  means,  as  we 
said  In  Mapp  (Headnote  1),  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  "is  enforceable  against  them 
I  the  states]  by  the  same  sanction  of  exclu- 
sion as  Is  used  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment," by  the  application  of  the  same  con- 
stitutional standard  prohibiting  "unreason- 
able (374  US  31]  searches  and  seizures."  367 
US,  at  655.  We  now  face  the  specific  question 
as  to  whether  Mapp  requires  the  exclusion 
of  evidence  In  this  case  which  the  California 
District  Court  of  Appeal  has  held  to  be  law- 
fully seized.  It  Is  perhaps  Ironic  that  the 
Initial  test  under  the  Mapp  holding  comes 
from  California,  whose  decision  voluntarily 
to  adc^t  the  exclusionary  rule  In  1965  has 
been  commended  by  us  previously.  See 
Mapp  V  Ohio,  supra  (367  US  at  651,  652); 
Elklns  V  United  States,  364  US  206.  220,  4  L 
ed  2d  1669,  1679,  80  S  Ct  1437  (1960). 

Preliminary    to    our    examination    of    the 
search  and  seizures  Involved  here,  it  might 
be  helpful  for  us  to  Indicate  what  was  not 
decided  in  Mapp.  First,  it  must  be  recognized 
(Headnote  2)    that  the  "principles  govern- 
ing the  admissibility  of  evidence  in  federal 
criminal  trials  have  not  been  restricted  .  .  . 
to  thoee  derived  solely  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  the  exercise  of  its  supervisory  au- 
thority in  the  federal  courts  .  .  .  this  Court 
has  .  .  .  formulated  rules  of  evidence  to  be 
applied    In   federal   criminal    prosecvitions." 
McNabb  V.  United  States,  318  US  332,  341, 
87   L   ed   819,   824-63   S   Ct   608    (1943);    of. 
MUler  V  United  States,  357  US  301,  2  L  ed 
2d    1332,    78   S   Ct    1190    (1958);    Nardone   v 
United  States,  302  US  379,  82  L  ed  314,  58 
S  Ct  275  (1937).  Mapp.  however,  established 
no  assumption  by  this  Court  of  supervisory 
authority  over  state  courts,  cf.  Cleary  v  Bol- 
ger,  371   US  392,  401,  L  ed  2d  390.  396,  83 
S  Ct  385   (1963),  and,  consequently,  it  Im- 
plied no  total  obliteration  of  state  laws  re- 
lating  to  arrests   and  searches   In   favor  of 
federal  law.  Mapp  sounded  no  death  knell 
for   our   federalism;    rather,    it    echoed   the 
sentiment  of  Elklns  v.  United  States,  supra 
(364  at  221).  that  (Headnote  3)   "a  healthy 
federalism   depends  upon  the   avoidance  of 
needless  conflict  between  state  and  federal 
courts"  by  itself  urging  that  "|f|ederal -state 
cooperation  In  the  solution  of  crime  under 
constitutional  standards  will  be  promoted, 
if  only  by  recognition  of  their  now  mutual 
obligation  to  respect  the  same  fundaviental 
criteria  in  their  approaches."  367  US,  at  658. 
(Emphasis  added.)  Second.  Mapp  did  not  at- 
tempt the  impossible  task  of  laying  (374  US 
32)    down  a  "fixed  formula"  for  the  appli- 
cation in  specific  cases  of  the  constitutional 
prohibition    against    unreasonable    searches 
and   seizures;    it  recognized  that  we  would 
be   "met   with   rectirrlng   questions  of   the 
reasonableness   of   searches"    and   that    ,"at 
any  rate,  "(rleasonableness  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  the    [trial   court)    ...  to  deter- 
mine,' "  id.  367  US  at  652.  thus  indicating 
that  the  usual  weight  be  given  to  findings 
of  trial  courts. 

Mapp,  of  course,  did  not  lend  itself  to  a 
detailed'  explication  of  standards,  since  the 
search  involved  there  was  clearly  unreason- 
able and  bore  no  stamp  of  legality  even  from 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Coiwt.  Id.  387  US  at  643- 
645.  This  Is  true  also  of  Elkins  v  United 
States,  where  all  of  the  courts  assumed  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  seeirch  in  question 
and  this  Cotirt  "invoked"  its  "supervisory 
power  over  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  m  the  federal  courts,"  364  U.S.  at  216, 
In  declaring  that  the  evidence  so  seized  by 
state  officers  was  inadmissible  In  a  federal 
prosecution.  The  prosecution  being  in  a  fed- 
eral court,  this  Court  of  course  announced 
that  "[t)he  test  Is  one  of  federal  law,  neither 
enlarged  by  what  one  state  court  may  have 
countenanced,  nor  diminished  by  what  an- 


other  may  have   colorably  supported."   Id. 
364   U.S.   at   224.   Significant  jn  the  Elklns 


holding  Is  the  statement,  appoplte  here,  that 
"It  can  fairly  be  said  that  la  applying  the 
Fourth  Amendment  this  Cou^t  has  seldom 
shown  Itself  unaware  of  the  practical  de- 
msmds  of  effective  criminal  investigation  and 
law  enforcement."  Id.  364  U.S.  at  222. 

Implicit  in  the  Fourth  Ameadment's  pro- 
tection from  unreasonable  searches  and  sel- 
sures    (Headnote   4)    is    its   :  ecognition    of 
individual  freedom.  That  safej  uard  has  been 
declared   to   be   "as  of  the   V(  ry  essence   of 
constitutional     liberty"     the     guaranty     of 
which   "is  as   Important  and  as  imperative 
as  are  the  guaranties  of  the   other  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  indlvldui  .1  citizen.  .  .  ." 
Gouled  V  United  States,  255   U.S.  298,  304, 
65  L  ed  647,   650,  41   S  Ct  5  81    (1921);    cf. 
Powell   V   Alabama,  287   U.S.*   45,  6&-68,  77 
L  ed  158.   168-170,  53  S  Ct  S  5,  84  ALR  627 
( 1932 ) .  While  the  language  (  f  the  Amend- 
ment  (Headnotes  5  and  6)    1 3  "general,"  It 
"forbids  every  search  that  is  unreasonable; 
it  protects  all,  those  suspecte  i  or  known  to 
bs   offenders   as   well   as   the   Innocent   and 
unquestionably    extends    to    the    premises 
where  the  search  was  made.  .     ."  GoBart  Im- 
porting Co.  V.  United  States,  2  (2  U.a  844,  357, 
75  L  ed  374,  382,  51  S  Ct  153  ( 1931).  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Butler  there  stated  for    he  Court  that 
"It] he  Amendment  is  to  be   liberally  con- 
strued and  all  owe  the  duty   )f  vigilance  for 
its  effective  enforcement  lest  there  shall  be 
impairment  of  the  rights  for  the  protection 
of  which  it  was  adopted."  Ibl<:    He  also  recog- 
nized that  "(t]here   is  no  formula  for  the 
determination  of  reasonable!  less.  Each  case 
is  to  be  decided  on  Its  own  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances." Ibid;  see  Unlte<  States  v  Rabi- 
nowltz,  339  U.S.  56,  63,  94  L  ed  658,  658,  70 
S  Ct  430   (1950);   Rlos  v  United  States,  364 
U.8.  253,  255,  4  L  ed  2d  168( ,  1690,  80  S  Ct 
1431  (1960). 

This  Court's  long-establlsl  led  recognition 
that  standards  of  reasonabU  ness  under  the 
Fourth   Amendment    (Headn  )te   7)    are   not 
susceptible  of  Procrustean  ap  plication  is  car- 
ried forward  when  that  Amendment's  pro- 
scriptions  are   enforced   aga  nst   the   States 
through   the  Fourteenth   Aniendment.   And, 
although    the    standard    of    reasonableness 
(Headnote  8)  is  the  same  under  the  Fourth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendmenlfe.  the  demands 
of  our  federal  system  compel  us  to  distin- 
guish   between    evidence    h^d    Inadmissible 
because  of  our  supervisory  powers  over  fed- 
eral courts  and  that  held  liadmisslble  be- 
cause prohibited  by  the  Unl  ted  States  Con- 
stitution. We  reiterate  that  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a  search  (Headnotes  9  and  10)  Is  In 
the  first  instance  a  substat  tlve  determina- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  trial  court  from  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of   the  case  and  In 
the  light  of  the  "fundamen  al  criteria"  laid 
down   by   the   Fourth   Ame  idment    and   In 
opinions  of  this  Court  apply  ng  that  Amend- 
ment. Findings  of  reasonableness,  of  course, 
are  respected  only  Insofar  ad  consistent  with 
federal  constitutional  guarai  tees.  As  we  have 
stated   above   and   In   other   cases   involving 
1 374   US   34]    federal   const  tutlonal   rights, 
findings  of  state  courts   (Hsadnote  11)    are 
by  no  means  Insulated  against  examination 
here    See,  e.g.,  Spano  v  New  York,  360  US 
315,  316    3  L  ed  2d  1256,  1217,  70  S  Ct.  1202 
(1959-  Thomas  v  Alabama.    S56  US  390,  393, 
2   L   ed   2d   863,   866.   78  S   Ct   885    (1958): 
Pierre  v  Louisiana,  306  US    154.  358,  83  L  ed 
751,    760,    59    S    Ct    536    (K39).   While   this 
Court  does  not  sit  as  in  i  isl  prlus  to  ap- 
praise   contradictory    factual    questions.    It 
will,  where  necessary  to  tl  e  determination 
of  constitutional  rights,  ms  ke  an  independ- 
ent examination  of  the  fa  ts,  the  findings, 
and  the  record  so  that  It  c  m  determine  for 
Itself  whether  in  the  declsl  ^n  as  to  reason- 
ableness   the    fundamenta  — i.e.,    constitu- 
tional— criteria    established    by    this    Court 
have   been   respected.    The  States   are   not 
thereby  precluded  (Headm  te  12)   from  de- 


veloping  workable  rules   _ 
searches  and  seizures  to  meet 
demands  of  effective  criminal 
and   law  enforcement"   In  the 
vided   that  those  rules  do  not 
constitutional  proscription  of 
searches  and  seizures  and  the 
command  that  evidence  so  seized 
sible  against  one  who  has 
plain,   See   Jones  v  United 
257,  4  L  ed  2d  697,  80  S  Ct  72; 
233  (1969).  Such  a  standard 
ogation   of   uniformity    in   i . . 
constitutional  guarantees  but  Is 
ognltion  that  conditions  and  c" 
vary  just  as  do  investigative  and 
techniques. 

Applying  this  federal 
ard  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
Including  the  findings  of  Calif 
to  determine  whether  the  evlqence 
from  petitioners   were   con 
misslble   under   the   circumstai^ces 
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n 

The  evidence  at  Issue,  in  ordsr  to  be  ad- 
missible, must  be  the  product  of  a  search 
incident   to  a  lawful   arrest    (l^eadnotes    13 
and  14) ,  since  the  officers  had  nd  search  war- 
rant. The  lawfulness  of  the  arrest  without 
warrant,  In  turn,  must  be  based  upon  1374 
US  35]  probable  cause,  which  dxlsts  "where 
the   facts   and  circumstances    within  their 
(the  officers']  knowledge  and  o:    which  they 
had     reasonably    trustworthy    Information 
[are]   sufficient  in  themselves    o  warrant  a 
man  of  reasonable  caution  in  tl  ,e  belief  that 
an  offense  has  been  or  Is  being  committed." 
Brlnegar  v.  United  States,  338  US  160,  175, 
176,  93  L  ed  1879,  1890,  69  S  Ct  1302  (1949), 
quoting  from  Carroll  v  United  gtates,  267  US 
132,  162,  69  L  ed  543,  555,  45  S  Ct  280,  39  ALR 
(1925);   accord.  People  v  Flshflr,  49  Cal  2d 
442,  317  P2d  967  (1957);  Bomp«nslero  v  Su- 
perior Court  of  San  Diego  Couiity,  44  Cal  2d 
178,   281   P2d   250    (1965).   Thej  Information 
(headnote  16)  within  the  kno$rledge  of  the 
officers  at  the  time  they  arrive4  at  the  Kers' 
apartment,  as  California's  courts  specifically 
found,  clearly  furnished  grounds  for  a  rea- 
sonable belief  that  petitioner  George  Ker  had 
committed  and  was  committing  the  offense 
of  possession  of  marijuana.  Offliers  Markman 
and  Warthen  observed  a  rendezvous  between 
Murphy  and  Ker  on  the  evening  of  the  arrest 
which  was  a  virtual  reenactment  of  the  pre- 
vious  night's   encounter    between    Murphy, 
Terrhagen  and  Sergeant  CooW,  which   con- 
cluded In  the  sale  by  Murphy  |  to  Terrhagen 
and  the  Sergeant  of  a  package  of  marijuana 
of  which  the  latter  had  paid  Terrhagen  for 
one  pound  which  he  received  f rpm  Terrhagen 
after  the  encounter  with  Mvirpiy.  To  be  sure, 
the  distance  and  lack  of  light  prevented  the 
officers  from  seeing  and  they  dfd  not  see  any 
substance  pass  between  the  tw<»  men,  but  the 
virtual  identity  of  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances warranted  a  strong  Suspicion   that 
the  one  remaining  element — k  sale  of  nar- 
cotics— was  a  part  of  this  encounter  as  It  was 
the  previous  night. 

But  Ker's  arrest  does  not  [depend  upon 
this  single  episode  with  Murpny.  When  Ker's 
U-turn  thwarted  the  officer's  [pursuit,  they 
learned  his  name  and  address  from  the  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles  anjl  reported  the 
occurrence  to  Officer  Bermaii.  Berman,  in 
turn,  revealed  information  froin  an  Informer 
whose  reliability  had  been  tes  «d  previously, 
as  (374  US  36]  well  as  from  other  sources, 
not  only  that  Ker  had  been  selling  mari- 
juana from  his  apartment  bu ;  also  that  his 
likely  source  of  supply  was  M  irphy  himself. 
That  this  information  was  hearsay  (Head- 
note  16)  does  not  destroy  Its  role  in  estab- 
lishing probable  cause.  Brin«gar  v.  United 
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states,  338  US  160,  93  L.  ed.  1879,  69  S.  Ct. 
1302,  supra.  In  Draper  v.  United  States,  858 
U.S.  307,  3  L.  ed.  2d  327,  79  S.  Ct.  329  (1959), 
we  held  that  Information  from  a  reliable  In- 
former, corroborated  by  the  agents'  observa- 
tions as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Informer's 
description  of  the  accused  and  of  his  pres- 
ence at  a  particular  place,  was  sufficient  to 
establish  probable  cause  for  an  arrest  with- 
out warrant.  The  corroborative  elements  In 
Draper  were  Innocuous  In  themselves,  but 
here  both  the  Informer's  tip  and  the  personal 
observations  connected  Ker  with  specific  ille- 
gal activities  involving  the  same  man, 
Murphy,  a  known  mtuljuana  dealer.  To  say 
that  this  coincidence  of  information  was 
sufficient  to  support  a  reasonable  belief  of 
the  officers  that  Ker  was  Illegally  in  posses- 
sion of  marijuana  Is  to  Indulge  in  under- 
statement. 

Probable  cause  for  the  arrest  of  petitioner 
Diane  Ker  (Headnote  17),  while  not  present 
at  the  time  the  officers  entered  the  apart- 
ment to  arrest  her  husband,  was  nevertheless 
present  at  the  time  of  her  arrest.  Upon  their 
entry  and  announcement  of  their  identity, 
the  officers  were  met  not  only  by  George  Ker 
but  also  by  Diane  Ker,  who  was  emerging 
from  the  kitchen.  Officer  Berman  immedi- 
ately walked  to  the  doorway  from  which  she 
emerged  and,  without  entering,  observed  the 
brick-shaped  package  of  marijuana  in  plain 
view.  Even  assuming  that  her  presence  (374 
US  37]  in  a  small  room  with  the  contraband 
in  a  prominent  position  on  the  kitchen  sink 
would  not  alone  establish  a  reasonable 
ground  for  the  officers'  belief  that  she  was 
In  Joint  possession  with  her  husband,  that 
fact  was  accompanied  by  the  officers'  infor- 
mation that  Ker  had  been  using  his  apart- 
ment as  a  base  of  operations  for  his  narcot- 
ics activities.  Therefore,  we  cannot  say  that 
at  the  time  of  her  arrest  there  were  not  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  a  reasonable  belief  that 
Diane  Ker,  as  well  as  her  husband,  was  com- 
mitting the  offense  of  possession  of  mari- 
juana in  the  presence  of  the  officers, 
ni 
It  is  contended  that  the  lawfulness  of  the 
petitioners'  arrests,  even  if  they  were  based 
upon  probable  cause,  was  vitiated  by  the 
method  of  entry.  This  Court,  in  cases  under 
the  Fourth  Amendment  (Headnote  18),  has 
long  recognized  that  the  lawfulness  of  ar- 
rests for  federal  offenses  is  to  be  determined 
by  reference  to  state  law  insofar  as  It  is  not 
violative  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  MlUer 
V.  United  States,  357  US  301,  2  L  ed  2d  1332, 
78  S  Ct  1190,  supra;  United  States  v  Dl  Re. 
332  US  581,  92  L  ed  210,  68  S  Ct  222  (1948) : 
Johnson  v  United  States,  338  US  10,  16,  note 
5,  92  L  ed  436,  441,  68  S  Ct  367  (1948).  A 
fortiori,  the  lawfulness  of  these  arrests  by 
state  officers  for  state  offenses  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  California  law.  California  Penal 
Code,  S  844,"  permits  peace  officers  to  break 
Into  a  dwelling  place  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
rest after  demanding  admittance  and  ex- 
plaining their  purpose.  Admittedly  the  offi- 
cers did  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  this 
statute  since  they  entered  quietly  and  with- 
out announcement,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  contraband.  The  California 
District  Court  of  Appeal,  (374  US  381  how- 
ever, held  that  the  circumstances  here  came 
within  a  judicial  exception  which  had  been 
engrafted  upon  the  statute  by  a  series  of 
decisions,  see,  e.g..  People  v  Ruiz,  146  Cal 
App  2d  630,  304  P2d  175  (1956);  People  v 
Maddox,  46  Cal  2d  301,  294  P2d  6,  cert  den 
352  US  858,  1  L  ed  2d  65,  77  S  Ct  81  (1956), 
and  that  the  noncompliance  was  therefore 
lawful. 

Since  the  petitioners'  federal  constitution- 
al protection  from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  by  police  officers  (Headnote  19)  is 
here  to  be  determined  by  whether  the  search 
was  incident  to  a  lawful  arrest,  we  are  war- 
ranted In  examining  that  arrest  to  deter- 
mine whether,  notwithstanding  its  legality 
under  state  law,  the  method  of  entering  the 


home  may  offend  federal  constitutional 
standards  of  reasonableness  and  therefore 
violates  the  legality  of  an  accompanying 
search.  We  find  no  such  offenslveness  on  the 
facts  here.  Assuming  that  the  officers'  entry 
by  use  of  a  key  obtained  from  the  manager  Is 
the  legal  equivalent  of  a  "breaking,"  see 
Keinlngham  v  United  States,  109  App.  DC 
272,  276,  287  P2d  126,  130  (1960),  It  has  been 
recognized  from  the  early  common  law 
(Headnote  20)  that  such  breaking  is  permis- 
sible in  executing  an  arrest  under  certain 
circumstances. 

See  Wllgus,  Arrest  Without  a  Warrant,  22 
Mich  L  Rev  641,  798,  800-806  (1924).  Indeed, 
18  use  $  3109,'"  dealing  with  the  execution  of 
search  warrants  by  federal  officers,  authorizes 
breaking  of  doors  In  words  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  California  statute,  both  stat- 
utes including  a  requirement  of  notice  of  au- 
thority and  purpose.  In  Miller  v  United 
states,  357  US  301.  2  L  ed  2d  1332,  78  S  Ct 
1190,  supra,  this  Court  held  unlawful  an 
arrest,  and  therefore  its  accompanying 
search,  on  the  ground  that  the  District  of 
( 375  us  39 1  Columbia  officers  before  entering 
a  dwelling  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  require- 
ment of  disclosing  their  identity  and  pur- 
pose. The  Court  stated  that  "the  lawfulness 
of  the  arrest  without  warrant  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  state  law.  ...  By  like 
reasoning  the  validity  of  the  arrest  of  pe- 
titioner is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to 
the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia."  357  US. 
at  305,  306.  The  parties  there  conceded  and 
the  Court  accepted  that  the  criteria  for  test- 
ing the  arrest  under  District  of  Columbia  law 
were  "substantially  identical"  to  the  re- 
quirements of  §  3109.  Id.  357  us  at  306.  Here, 
however,  the  criteria  under  California  law 
(Headnote  21)  clearly  Include  an  exception 
to  the  notice  requirement  where  exigent  cir- 
cumstances are  present.  Moreover,  insofar  as 
violation  of  a  federal  statute  required  the  ex- 
clusion of  evidence  in  Miller,  the  case  is  in- 
apposite for  fetate  prosecutions,  where  admis- 
sibility is  governed  by  constitutional  stand- 
ards. Finally,  the  basis  of  the  judicial  excep- 
tion to  the  California  statute,  as  expressed  by 
Justice  Tray  nor  In  Pec^le  v  Maddox.  supra 
(46  Cal  2d  at  306) ,  effectively  answers  the  pe- 
titioners' contention: 

"It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees is  to  prevent  unreasonable  invasions  of 
the  security  of  the  people  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  and  when  an  offi- 
cer has  reasonable  catise  to  enter  a  dwelling 
to  make  an  arrest  and  as  an  incident  to  that 
arrest  Is  authorized  to  make  a  reasonable 
search,  his  entry  and  his  search  are  not  un- 
reasonable. Suspects  have  no  constitutional 
right  to  destroy  or  dispose  of  evidence,  and  no 
basic  constitutional  guarantees  are  violated 
because  an  officer  succeeds  In  getting  to  a 
place  where  he  is  entitled  to  be  more  quickly 
than  he  would,  had  he  complied  with  section 
844.  Moreover,  since  the  demand  and  expla- 
nation requirements  (374  US  40]  of  section 
844  are  a  codification  of  the  common  law, 
they  may  reasonably  be  Interpreted  as  lim- 
ited by  the  common  law  rules  that  compli- 
ance Is  not  required  If  the  officer's  peril 
would  have  been  Increased  or  the  arrest  frus- 
trated had  he  demanded  entrance  and  stated 
his  purpose.  (Read  v.  Case.  4  Conn.  166.  170 
(10  Am.  Dec.  110];  see  Rest.,  Tort,  5  206, 
com.  d.)  Without  the  benefit  of  hindsight 
and  ordinarily  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
the  officer  must  decide  these  questions  in  the 
first  instance." 

No  such  exigent  circumstances  as  would 
authorize  noncompliance  with  the  California 
statute  were  argued  in  Miller,  and  the  Court 
expressly  refrained  from  discussing  the  ques- 
tion, citing  the  Maddox  Cate  without  dis- 
approval. 357  U.S.,  at  309."  Here  justifica- 
tion for  the  officers'  failure  to  give  notice  is 
uniquely  present.  In  addition  to  the  officers' 
belief  that  Ker  was  in  possession  of  nar- 
cotics,  whl?h    could    be   quickly   and   easily 


destroyed,  Ker's  furtive  conduct  in  eluding 
them  shortly  before  the  arrest  was  ground 
for  the  belief  that  he  might  well  have  been 
expecting  the  police."  We  therefore  hold 
that  in  the  particular  1374  U.S.  41]  circum- 
stances of  this  case  (Headnote  24)  the  offi- 
cers' method  of  entry,  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  California,  was  not  unreasonable  ur.- 
der  the  standards  of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
as  applied  to  the  States  through  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

IV 

Having  held  the  petitioners'  arrvsts  law- 
ful, it  remains  only  to  consider  whether  the 
search  which  produced  the  evidence  leading 
to  their  convictions  was  lawful  as  Incident 
to  those  arrests.  The  doctrine  that  a  search 
without  warrant  may  be  lawfully  conducted 
(Headnote  25)  U  incident  to  a  lawful  arrest 
has  long  been  recognized  as  consistent  with 
the  Fourth  Amendment's  protection  against 
lanreasonable  searches  and  seizures.  See  Mar- 
ron  V.  United  States,  276  U.S.  192,  72  L  ed 
231.  48  S  Ct.  74  (1927);  Harris  v  United 
States,  331  U.S.  145,  91  L  ed  1399,  67  S  Ct  1098 
<1947):  Abel  V  United  States,  362  U.S.  217. 
4  L  ed  2d  668,  80  8  Ct  683  (I960):  Kaplan! 
Search  and  Seizure:  A  No-Man's  Land  in 
the  Criminal  Law,  49  Cal  L  Rev  474,  490^93 
(1961).  The  cases  have  Imposed  no  require- 
ment that  the  arrest  be  under  authority 
of  an  arrest  warrant,  but  only  that  it  be 
lawful  See  Marron  v  United  States,  supra 
(275  U.S.  at  198,  199);  United  States  v  Ra- 
binowltz.  supra  (339  U.S.  at  61);  cf.  AgneUo 
V  United  States,  269  U.S.  20,  30,  31,  70  L 
ed  146,  148.  46  S  Ct  4,  51  ALR  409  (1925) 
The  question  remains  whether  the  officero' 
action  here  exceeded  the  recognized  bounds 
of  an  Incidental  search. 

Petitioners  contend  that  the  search  was 
unreasonable  in  that  the  officers  could  prac- 
ticably have  obtained  a  search  warrant.  The 
practicability  of  obtaining  a  warrant  (Head- 
note  26  and  27)  is  not  the  controlling  factor 
when  a  search  is  sought  to  be  Justified  as 
Incident  to  arrest.  United  States  v  Rabino- 
witz.  339  US  66,  94  L  ed  653,  70  S  Ct  430 
supra:  (374  US  42)  but  we  need  not  rest 
the  validity  of  the  search  here  on  Rablno- 
wltz.  since  we  agree  with  the  California 
court  that  time  clearly  was  of  the  essence. 
The  officers'  observations  and  their  corrob- 
oration, which  furnished  probable  cause  for 
George  Ker's  arrest,  occurred  at  about  9 
p.m..  approximately  one  hour  before  the 
time  of  arrest.  The  officers  had  reason  to 
a:t  quickly  because  of  Ker's  furtive  condiict 
and  the  likelihood  that  the  marijuana  would 
be  distributed  or  hidden  before  a  warrant 
could  be  obtained  at  that  time  of  night." 
Thus  the  facts  bear  no  resemblance  to  thope 
in  Truplano  v  United  States,  334  US  699,  92 
L  ed  1663,  68  S  Ct  1229  (1948),  where  federal 
agents  for  three  weeks  had  been  In  posses- 
sion of  knowledge  sufficient  to  secure  a  search 
warrant. 

The  search  of  the  petitioners'  apartment 
(Headrote  28)  was  well  within  the  limits  up- 
held in  Harris  v  United  States,  331  US  145 
91  L  ed  1399.  67  S  Ct  1098.  supra,  which  also 
concerned  a  private  apartment  dwelling.  The 
evidence  here,  unlike  that  In  Harris,  was 
the  iustrumentaUty  of  the  very  crime  for 
which  petitioners  were  arrested,  and  the 
rerord  does  not  Indicate  that  the  search  here 
was  as  extensive  in  time  or  In  area  as  that 
upheld  In  Harris. 

The  petitioners'  .  .  .  remaining  conten- 
tion is  that  the  discovery  of  the  brick  of 
marijuana  cannot  be  justified  as  Incidental 
to  arrest  since  It  preceded  the  arrest.  This 
contention  Is  of  course  contrary  to  George 
Kers  testimony,  but  we  reject  It  In  any 
event.  While  an  arrest  may  not  be  used 
merely  as  the  pretext  for  a  search  without 
warrant  (Headnote  29),  the  California  court 
specifically  found  and  the  record  suuports 
both  tbat  the  officers  entered  the  apartment 
for    (.'J74    L'S   -IS I    the    purpose    of    arresting 
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George  Ker  and  that  they  had  probable 
cause  to  make  that  arrest  prior  to  the  entry .i' 
We  cannot  say  that  It  was  unreasonable  for 
Offlcer  Berman,  upon  seeing  Diane  Ker 
emerge  from  the  kitchen,  merely  to  walk  to 
the  doorway  of  that  adjacent  room. 

We  thus  agree  with  the  California  court's 
holding  (Headnote  30)  that  the  discovery  of 
the  brick  of  marijuana  did  not  constitute 
a  search,  since  the  officer  merely  saw  what 
was  placed  before  him  In  full  view.  United 
States  V  Lee.  274  US  659,  71  L  ed  1202.  47 
S  Ct  746  (1927):  United  States  v  Lefkowitz, 
285  US  452,  466,  76  L  ed  877.  882,  62  S  Ct  420. 
82  ALR  775  (1932);  People  v  West.  144  Cal 
App  2d  214,  300  P2d  729  (1956).  Therefore, 
while  California  law  (Headnote  31)  does  not 
require  that  an  arrest  precede  an  incidental 
search  as  long  as  probable  cause  exists  at  the 
outset,  Willson  v  Superior  Coiu^  of  San  Diego 
County,  46  Cal  2d  291,  294  P2d  36  (1956), 
the  California  court  did  not  rely  on  that  rule 
and  we  need  not  reach  the  question  of  its 
status  under  the" Federal  Constitution. 

V 

The  petitioners  state  and  the  record  bears 
out  that  the  officers  searched  Diane  Ker's 
atttomobile  on  the  day  subsequent  to  her 
arrest.  The  reasonableness  of  that  search 
(Headnotes  32  and  33),  however,  was  not 
raised  in  the  petition  for  certiorari  nor  was 
it  discussed  In  the  brief  here.  Ordinarily 
"[w)e  do  not  reach  for  constitutional  ques- 
tions not  raised  by  the  parties,"  Mazer  v 
Stein.  347  US  201.  206,  96  L  ed  630.  636.  74 
S  Ct  460  note  6  (1954) ,  nor  extend  our  review 
beyond  those  specific  federal  questions  (374 
US  44)  properly  raised  in  the  state  court.  The 
record  gives  no  indication  that  the  Issue  was 
raised  in  the  trial  court  or  In  the  District 
Court  of  Appeal,  the  latter  court  did  not 
Adjudicate  It  and  we  therefore  find  no  rea- 
son to  reach  It  on  the  record,  i-' 

For  these  reasons  the  Judgment  of  the 
California  District  Court  of  Appeal  is 

Affirmed. 

AOOmONAL     SEP.»R.iTE     OPINIONS 

Mr.  Jtistlce  Harlan,  concurring  In  tlie 
result. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  a  well-estab- 
lished line  of  demarcation  between  the  con- 
stitutional principles  governing  the  stand- 
ards for  state  searches  and  seizures  and 
those  controlling  federal  activity  of  this  kind. 
Federal  searches  and  selziu«s  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  requirement  of  "reasonableness " 
contained  In  the  Fourth  Amendment,  as  that 
requirement  has  been  elaborated  over  the 
years  in  federal  litigation.  State  searches  and 
seizures,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
judged,  and  In  my  view  properly  so,  by  the 
more  flexible  concept  of  •fundamental "  fair- 
ness, or  rights  "basic  to  a  free  society,"  em- 
braced in  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  |374  US  45 1  See 
Wolf  V  Colorado,  338  US  25,  27,  93  L  ed  1782, 
1785,  69  S  Ct  1359;  "  cf.  Rochln  v  California, 
342  US  165,  96  L  ed  183.  72  S  Ct  205.  25  ALR2d 
1396;  Palko  v  Connecticut,  302  US  319.  82 
L  ed  288.  58  S  Ct  149.  Today  this  distinction 
In  constitutional  principle  is  abandoned. 
Henceforth  state  searches  and  seizures  are 
to  be  judged  by  the  same  constitutional 
standards  as  apply  in  the  federal  system. 

In  my  opinion  this  further  extension  of 
federal  power  over  state  criminal  cases,  cf. 
Fay  V  Nola,  372  US  391.  9  L  ed  2d  837,  83  S 
Ct  822:  Douglas  V  California,  372  US  353,  9 
L  ed  2d  811.  83  S  Ct  814:  Draper  v  Washing- 
ton, 372  U.S.  487,  9  L  ed  2d  899,  83  S  Ct  774— 
all  decided  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  Is  quite 
uncalled  for  and  unwise.  It  Is  uncalled  for 
because  the  States  generally,  and  more  par- 
tlctjlarly  California,  are  increasingly  evidenc- 
ing concern  about  improving  their  own  crim- 
inal procedures,  as  this  Court  Itself  has  re- 
cently observed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
(see  Gideon  v  Walnwrigbt,  372  US  335,  345. 
9  L  ed  2d  799,  806.  83  S  Ct  792;  ante.  p.  736. 
and  because  the  Fourteenth   Amendmenf.s 
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requirements  of  fundamental  fairness  stand 
as  a  bulwark  against  serious  Iclcal  shortcom- 
ings In  this  field.  The  rule  is  uhwlse  because 
the  States,  with  their  differing  law  enforce- 
ment problems,  should  not  be  put  in  a  con- 
trlbutlonal  straltjacket  and  alio  because  the 
States,  more  likely  than  not,  vVl  be  placed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  uncertality  since  this 
Court's  decisions  in  the  realm  of  search  and 
seizure  are  hardly  notable  for  their  predict- 
ability. Cf  Harris  v  United  Stat  ss,  331  US  145, 
175-181.  91  L  ed  2d  1399,  1419-  1422.  67  S.  Ct 
1098  (Appendix  to  dissenting  i  iplnion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter).  (The  lutter  point  Is 
Indeed  forcefully  Illustrated  b]  the  fact  that 
In  the  first  application  of  Its  new  constitu- 
tional rule  the  majority  finds  Itself  equally 
divided.)  And  if  the  Coturt  1 3  prepared  to 
relax  Fovirth  Amendment  Stan  lards  in  order 
to  avoid  unduly  fettering  ths  States,  this 
would  be  in  (874  US  46]  deroga  ion  of  law  en- 
forcemeiit  standards  in  the  fei  leral  system — 
unless  the  Fourth  Amendmei  Lt  Is  to  mean 
one  thing  for  the  States  and  i  omethlng  else 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

I  can  see  no  good  coming  i  rom  this  con- 
stitutional adventure.  In  udglng  state 
searches  and  seizures  I  woul  1  continue  to 
adhere  to  establish  Fourteent  i  Amendment 
concepts  of  fundamental  fah-n  iss.  So  Judging 
this  case.  I  concur  In  the  resul  t. 

Mr.  Justice  Brerman,  with  w'  lom  The  Chief 
Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  a  id  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg  join. 

I  Join  Part  I  of  Mr.  Justice  <  llark's  opinion 
and  the  holding  therein  that  'as  we  said  In 
Mapp  .  .  .  the  Foiu-th  Amer  dment  'Is  en- 
forceable against  .  .  .  [the  States]  by  the 
same  sanction  of  exclusion  as  s  used  against 
the  Federal  Government,'  by  t  he  application 
of  the  same  constitutional  standard  prohib- 
iting 'unreasonable  searches  $nd  seizures.' " 
Only  our  Brother  Harlan  dlssf  nts  from  that 
holding:  he  would  judge  stat4  searches  and 
selziures  "by  the  more  flexible  concept  of 
'fundamental'  fairness,  of  rl^ts  'basic  to  a 
free  society,'  embraced  In  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amepdment." 

However,  Mr.  Jtistlce  Clart,  Mr.  Justice 
Black,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  aid  Mr.  Justice 
White  do  not  believe  that  llie  federal  re- 
quirement of  reasonableness  contained  In  the 
Fourth  Amendment  was  violated  In  this  case. 
The  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justlci  Douglas.  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg  and  I  hav4  the  contrary 
view.  For  even  on  the  premlse'that  there  was 
probable  cause  by  federal  statidards  for  the 
arrest  of  George  Ker,  the  afrests  of  these 
petitioners  were  nevertheless  Illegal,  because 
the  unannounced  intrusion  aJT  the  arresting 
officers  Into  their  apartmen^  violated  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  Since  tUe  [374  US  47] 
arrests  were  Illegal,  Mapp  v  Oi  do,  367  US  643, 
6  L  ed  2d  1081,  81  S  Ct  1)84.  84  AUl2d 
933,  requires  the  exclusion  c  f  the  evidence 
which  was  the  product  of  the  «arch  incident 
to  those  arrests. 

Even  if  probable  cause  exisi  3  for  the  arrest 
of  a  person  within,  the  Four  ;h  Amendment 
(Headnote  35)  is  violated  by  a  i  unannounced 
police  Instruslon  Into  a  prlvi  te  home,  with 
or  without  an  arrest  warra  it,  except  (1) 
where  the  persons  within  already  known  of 
the  officers'  authority  and  p|urpose,  or  (2) 
where  the  officers  are  justlfiol  In  the  belief 
that  persons  within  are  in  Imminent  peril 
of  bodily  harm,  or  (3)  when*  those  within, 
made  aware  of  the  presence  o  f  someone  out- 
side (because,  for  example,  here  has  been 
a  knock  at  the  door),  are  ti  len  engaged  In 
activity  which  justifies  the  officers  in  the 
belief  that  an  escape  or  the  destruction  of 
evidence  is  being  attempted 
I 
It  was  firmly  established  1  ang  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Right  that  the  fun- 
damental liberty  of  the  Indl  rldual  Includes 
protection  Eigalnst  unannoui  ced  police  en- 
tries. "ITIhe  Fourth  Amen*  ment  did  but 
embody  a  principle  of  English  liberty,  a  prin- 
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ciple  old,  yet  newly  won,  that  fi4dB  another 
expression  in  the  maxim  'every  tban's  home 
Is  his  castle.' "  Fraenkel,  Concerning  Searches 
and    Seizures,    34    Harv    L    Ref    361,    365 


(1921);  Frank  v  Maryland,  359  OB  360,  376- 
382,  3  L.  ed.  2d  877,  887-891.  79  S.  Ct.  804 
(dissenting  opinion) .  As  early  aa  Semayne'a 
Case,  6  Co  Rep  91a,  91b,  77  Edg  Rep   194, 
195   (1603),  it  was  declared  thaS  "liln  all 
cases  when  the  King  is  party,  the  sheriff  (If 
the  doors  be  not  open)  may  break  the  party's 
house,  either  to  arrest  him,  or  io  do  other 
execution  of  the  K[lngTs  proceas.  If  other- 
wise he  cannot  enter.  But  bejork  he  breaks 
it.  he  ought  to  signify  the  cause  p/  his  com- 
ing, and  to  make  request  to  openidoors.  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  supplied.)    Over  a  ceptury  later 
the  leading  commentators  \tpon  the  English 
criminal  law  affirmed  the  continuing  vitality 
of    [374    U.S.    48]    that    principle.    1    Hale, 
Pleas  of   the  Crown    (1736),  aBB;    see  also 
2    Hawkins,    Pleas   of   the   Cro^    (6th   ed. 
1787),  c.  14,  !  1;  Foster  Crown  law   (1762). 
320-321.1'  Perhaps  its  most  emphatic  con- 
firmation was  supplied  only  35  years  before 
the   ratification  of  the  BlU  of  Rights.   In 
Curtis'  Case,  Post,  135,  168  Eng  jRep  67,  de- 
cided in  1756,  the  defendant,  ^n  trial  for 
the  murder  of  a  Crown  officer  \»ho  was  at- 
tempting an  entry  to  serve  an  arrest  warrant, 
pleaded  that  because  the  officeii  had  failed 
adequately  to  announce  himself  and  his  mis- 
sion before  breaking  the  doors,  jorceftU  re- 
sistance to  his  entry  was  Justlfled  and  tlie 
kilimg  was  therefore  Justifiable  ]&omlclde.  In 
recognizing  the  defense  the  coi^rt  repeated 
the  principle  that  "peace -officete.  having  a 
legal  warrant  to  arrest  for  a  bisach  of  the 
peace,  may  break  open  doors,  after  having 
demanded  admittance  and  given  due  notice 
of  their  warrant";  the  court  continued  that 
"no  precise  form  of  words  is  required  in  a 
case  of  this  kind"  because  "|l]t  is  sufficient 
that  the  party  hath  notice,  tha|t  the  officer 
cometh  not  as  a  mere  trespasser,  but  claim- 
ing to  act  under  a  proper  authority  .  .  .  ." 
Post.,  at  136-137,  168  Eng  Rep.  at  68.  (Em- 
phasis supplied.)    The   principle   was  again 
confirmed  not  long  after  the  Fotirth  Amend- 
ment became  part  of  our  Constttutlon.  Ab- 
bott, C.  J.,  said  In  Launock  v  Brown,  2  B 
&  Aid  592,  593-594,  106  Eng.  I^p.  482,  483 
(1819): 

"...  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
case  of  a  misdemeanor,  such  previous  de 
mand  is  requisite.  ...  It  is  reasonable  that 
the  law  should  be  so;  tot  if  no 
previous  demand  is  made,  how 
for  a  party  to  know  what  the 
person  breaking  open  the  door 
has  a  right  to  consider  It  as  an 
his  private  property,  which  he 
fled  in  reslstmg  to  the  utmost.' 

The  protections  of  individual  freedom  car- 
ried into  the  Fourth  Amendment,  Boyd  v 
United  States,  116  US  616,  630,  29  L  ed  746, 
761,  6  S  Ct  624,  undoubtedly  included  this 
firmly  established  requirement!  of  an  an- 
nouncement by  police  officers  of  purpose  a»d 
authority  before  breaking  Into  an  individ- 
ual's home.  The  requirement  Is  lio  mere  pro 
cedural  nicety  or  formality  attendant  upon 
the  service  of  a  warrant.  Decis  ons  In  both 
the  federal  and  state  courts  hav  i  recognized, 
as  did  the  English  courts,  that  the  require- 
ment Is  of  the  essence  of  thel  substantive 
protections  which  safeguard  individual  lib- 
erty." The  Court  of  Appeals  foi  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  has  said:  ' .  .  .  there  Is 
no  division  of  opinion  among  the  learned 
authors  .  .  .  that  even  where  an  offlcer  may 
(374  US  50]  have  power  to  tareali  open  a  door 
without  a  warrant,  he  cannot  U  wf ully  do  so 
unless  he  first  notifies  the  occupi  mts  as  to  the 
purpose  of  his  demand  for  entry 
United  States.  85  App  DC  394 
456.  462. 

Similarly,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Ma.ssachusetts  declared  in  1852 
"The  maxim  of  law  that  every 
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an  officer  of  the  law  from  breaking  and  enter- 
ing a  dwelling-house  for  the  piu^wse  of  serv- 
ing a  criminal  process  upon  the  occupant.  In 
such  case  the  house  of  the  party  is  no  sanc- 
tuary for  him,  and  the  same  may  be  forcibly 
entered  by  such  offlcer  after  a  proper  uotlflca- 
tion  of  the  purpose  of  the  entry,  and  a  de- 
mand upon  the  Inmates  to  open  the  house, 
and  a  refusal  by  them  to  do  so."  Bernard  V. 
Bartlett,  64  Iifass  (10  Cush)  501,  602,  603;  cf. 
State  v  Smith,  1  NH  346. 

Courts  of  the  frontier  States  also  enforced 
the  requirement.  For  example,  Tennessee's 
high  court  recognized  that  a  police  officer 
might  break  Into  a  home  to  serve  an  arrest 
warrant  only  "after  demand  for  admittance 
and  notice  of  his  purpoee,"  McCasUn  1.  Mc- 
Cord,  116  Tenn  690,  708,  94  SW  79,  83:  cf. 
Hawkins  v  Commonwealth,  53  Ky  (14  B 
Mon)  395.  Indeed,  a  majority  of  the  States 
have  enacted  the  requirement  In  statutes 
Code  §  844  and  the  federal  statute,  18  USC 
§  3109.-'° 

(374  US  61]  Moreover,  in  addition  to  car- 
rying forward  the  protections  already  af- 
forded by  English  law,  the  Framers  also 
meant  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  elim- 
inate once  and  for  all  the  odious  practice  of 
searches  under  general  warrants  and  writs  of 
assistance  against  which  English  law  had 
generally  left  them  helpless.  The  colonial 
experience  under  the  writs  was  unmistak- 
ably "fresh  In  the  memories  of  those  who 
achieved  our  Independence  and  establUs'ned 
our  form  of  government."  -^  Boyd  v  Umted 
States,  supra  (116  US  at  626).  The  problem 
of  entry  under  a  general  warrant  was  not, 
of  course,  exactly  that  of  unannounced  in- 
trusion to  arrest  with  a  warrant  or  upon 
probable  cause,  but  the  two  practices  clear- 
ly invited  common  abuses.  One  of  the 
groimds  of  James  Otis'  eloquent  Indictment 
of  the  writs  bears  repetition  here: 

"Now  one  of  the  most  essential  branches 
of  English  liberty  is  |.he  freedom  of  one's 
bouse.  A  man's  hou^  is  his  castle;  and 
whilst  he  Is  quiet,  he  is  as  well  (374  US  62] 
guarded  as  a  prince  In  his  castle.  This  writ.  If 
it  should  be  declared  legal,  would  totally  an- 
nihilate his  privilege.  Custom-house  officers 
may  enter  our  houses  when  they  please;  we 
are  commanded  to  permit  their  entry.  Their 
menial  servants  may  enter,  may  break  locks, 
bars,  and  everjrthlng  In  their  way:  and 
whether  they  break  through  malice  or  re- 
venge, no  man,  no  coiu-t,  can  inquire.  Bare 
stisplclon  without  oath  Is  sufficient."  Tudor, 
Life  of  James  Otis  (1823),  66-67. 

Similar,  if  not  the  same,  dangers  to  in- 
dividual liberty  are  Involved  in  unannounced 
Intrusions  of  the  police  into  the  homes  of 
citizens.  Indeed  In  two  respects  such  intru- 
sions are  even  more  offensive  to  the  sanctity 
and  privacy  of  the  home.  In  the  first  place 
service  of  the  general  warrants  and  vnrlts  of 
assistance  was  usually  preceded  at  least  by 
some  form  of  notice  or  demand  for  admis- 
sion. In  the  second  place  the  writs  of  assist- 
ance by  their  very  terms  might  be  served  only 
during  daylight  hours.=s  By  significant  con- 
trast, the  unannounced  entry  of  the  Ker 
apartment  occvurred  after  dark,  and  such 
timing  appears  to  be  common  police  prac- 
tice, at  least  In  California.^ 

[374  US  53  J  It  is  much  too  late  in  the  day 
to  deny  that  a  lawful  entry  is  as  essential  to 
vindication  of  the  protections  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  as,  for  example,  probable  cause 
to  arrest  or  a  search  warrant  for  a  search 
not  Incidental  to  an  arrest.  This  Court 
settled  (Headnote  36)  In  Gouled  v  United 
States,  256  US  298,  305,  306,  65  L  ed  647, 
651,  41  S  Ct  261,  that  a  lawful  entry  is  the 
indispensable  predicate  of  a  reasonable 
search.  We  held  there  that  a  search  would 
violate  the  Fourth  Amendment  if  the  entry 
were  Illegal  whether  accomplished  "by  force 
or  by  an  Illegal  threat  or  show  of  force  "  or 
'obtained  by  stealth  Instead  of  by  force  or 
coercion."  Similarly,  rigid  restrictions  upon 
unannounced    entries    are    e&sentlal    If    the 


Fourth  Amendment's  prohibition  against  In- 
vasion of  the  security  aad  privacy  of  the 
home  is  to  have  any  meaning. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  tmly  decision 
of  this  Court  which  fOTblds  federal  offloera 
to  arrest  and  search  after  an  unannounced 
entry.  Miller  v  United  States,  367  US  301,  2 
L  ed  2d  1332,  78  S  Ct.  1190,  did  not  rest  upon 
constitutional  doctrine  but  rather  upon  an 
exercise  of  this  Court's  supervisory  powers. 
But  that  disposition  in  no  way  implied  that 
the  same  result  was  not  compelled  by  the 
Fourth    Amendment. 

Miller  Is  simply  an  Instance  of  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Court  (Headnote  37)  not  to 
decide  constitutional  questions  when  a  non- 
constitutional  basis  for  decision  is  available. 
See  International  Asso.  of  Machinists  v 
Street,  367  US  740,  749,  760.  6  L  ed  2d  1141, 
1149,  1160,  81  S  Ct  1784.  The  result  there 
drew  upon  analc^y  to  a  federal  statute, 
similar  In  its  terms  to  §  844,  with  which  the 
federal  officers  concededly  had  not  complied 
in  entering  to  make  an  arrest.  Nothing  we 
said  Ui  Miller  so  much  as  Intimated  that, 
without  such  a  basis  for  decision,  the  Fourth 
Amendment  would  not  have  required  the 
same  result.  The  implication,  indeed,  is  quite 
to  the  contrary.  For  the  history  adduced  in 
Miller  in  support  of  the  nonconstitutlonal 
ground  persuasively  demonstrates  that  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  protections  include  the 
security  of  the  householder  against  unan- 
nounced invasions  by  the  police. 
u 

[374  US  54)  The  command  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  reflects  the  lesson  of  history 
tliat  "the  breaking  an  outer  door  Is,  In  gen- 
eral, so  violent,  obnoxious  and  dangerous  a 
proceeding,  that  it  should  be  adopted  only 
in  extreme  cases,  where  an  immediate  ar- 
rest Is  requisite."  1  Burn,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
(28th  ed  1837) , 275-276. 

I  have  found  no  English  decisions  which 
Qlearly  recognizes  any  exception  to  the  re- 
quirement that  the  police  first  give  notice 
of  their  authority  and  purpose  before  forci- 
bly entering  a  home.  Exceptions  were  early 
sanctioned  in  American  cases,  e.g..  Read  v 
Case,  4  Conn  166,  but  these  were  rigidly  and 
narrowly  confined  to  situations  not  within 
the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  general  require- 
ment. Specifically,  exceptional  circumstances 
have  been  thought  to  exist  only  when,  as  one 
element,  the  facts  surrounding  the  particular 
entry  support  a  finding  that  those  within 
actually  knew  or  must  have  known  of  the  of- 
ficer's presence  and  ptirpose  to  seek  admis- 
sion. Cf.  Miller  V  United  States,  supra  (357 
US  at  311-313).  For  example,  the  earliest 
exception  seems  to  have  been  that  "(Ijn  the 
case  of  an  eicape  after  arrest,  the  officer,  on 
fresh  pursuit  of  the  offender  to  a  house  in 
which  he  takes  refuge,  may  break  the  doors 
to  recapture  him.  In  the  case  of  felony,  with- 
out a  warrant,  and  without  notice  or  demand 
for  admission  to  the  hotise  of  the  offender."  -* 
Wllgus.  Arrest  Without  (374  US  55]  a  War- 
rant, 22  Mich  L  Rev  641,  798,  804  (1924).  The 
rationale  of  such  an  exception  Is  clear,  and 
serves  to  underscore  the  consistency  and  the 
purpose  of  the  general  requirement  of  no- 
tice :  Where  such  circumstances  as  an  escape 
and  hot  pursuit  by  the  arresting  officer  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  fleeing  felon  Is  aware  of 
the  officer's  presence  and  purpose,  pausing  at 
the  threshold  to  make  the  ordinarily  requi- 
site announcement  and  demand  would  be  a 
supperfluous  act  which  the  law  does  not  re- 
quire.^ But  no  exceptions  have  heretofore 
permitted  unannounced  entries  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
occupants — unless  possibly  where  the  offi- 
cers are  justified  In  the  belief  that  someone 
within  Is  in  Immediate  danger  of  bodily 
harm. 

Two  reasons  rooted  In  the  Constitution 
clearly  compel  the  courts  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nize exceptions  In  other  situations  [374  US 
56 1    when   there   Is   no  showing   that   those 


vrtthln  were  or  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
officers'  presence.  The  first  Is  that  any  ex- 
ertion not  requiring  %  showing  of  such 
awareness  necessarily  implies  a  rejection  of 
the  Inviolable  prestimptlon  of  innocence  The 
excuse  for  faUing  to  knock  or  announce  the 
officer's  mission  where  the  occupants  are 
oblivious  to  his  presence  can  only  be  an 
almost  automatic  assumption  that  the  sus- 
pect within  wlU  resist  the  officer's  attempt 
to  enter  peacefully,  or  vrtll  frustrate  the  arrest 
by  an  attempt  to  escape,  or  will  attempt  to 
destroy  whatever  possibly  Incriminating  evi- 
dence he  may  have.  Such  asstimptlons  do 
obvious  violence  to  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence. Indeed,  the  violence  Is  compounded 
by  another  assumption,  also  necessarily  In- 
volved, that  a  suspect  to  whom  the  officer 
first  makes  known  his  presence  wUl  ftirther 
violate  the  law.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
not  every  suspect  Is  In  fact  guilty  of  the 
offense  of  which  he  Is  suspected,  and  that  not 
everyone  who  is  in  fact  guilty  will  forcibly 
resist  arrest  or  attempt  to  escape  or  destroy 
evidence.^' 

1 374  US  57 1  The  second  reason  Is  that  In 
the  absence  of  a  showing  of  awareness  by  the 
occupante  of  the  officers'  presence  and  pur- 
pose, "loud  noises"  or  "running"  within 
would  amount,  ordinarily,  at  least,  only  to 
ambiguous  conduct.  Our  decUions  in  related 
contexu  have  held  that  ambiguous  conduct 
cannot  form  the  basis  for  a  belief  of  the 
offlcer  that  an  escape  or  the  destruction  of 
evidence  is  being  attempted.  Wong  Sun  v 
United  States,  371  US  471,  483.  484,  9  L  ed  2d 
441.  452.  453,  83  S  Ct  407;  Miller  v  United 
States,  supra  ( 357  US  at  31 1 ) . 

Beyond  these  constitutional  considera- 
tions, practical  hazards  and  law  enforcement 
militate  strongly  against  any  relaxation  of 
the  requirement  of  awareness.  First,  cases  of 
mistaken  identiy  are  surely  not  novel  in  the 
investigation  or  crime.  The  possibility  is  very 
real  that  the  police  may  be  misinformed 
as  to  the  name  or  address  of  a  suspect,  or 
as  to  other  material  Information.  That  pos- 
sibility is  itself  a  good  reason  for  holding  a 
tight  rein  against  Judicial  approval  of  un- 
announced police  entries  into  private  homes. 
Innocent  citizens  should  not  stiffer  the 
shock,  freight  or  embarrassment  attendant 
upon  an  unannounced  police  intrusion." 

Second,  the  requirement  (374  US  58!  of 
awarene.ss  also  serves  to  mimmize  the  bast- 
ards of  the  officers'  dangerous  calling.  We 
expressly  recogiUze  in  Miller  v  United 
States,  supra  (267  US  at  313,  note  12),  that 
compliance  with  the  federal  notice  statute 
"is  also  a  safeguard  for  the  police  themselves 
who  might  be  mistaken  for  prowlers  and  be 
shot  down  by  a  fearful  householder."  =■  In- 
deed, one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
English  requirement  of  announcement  of 
authority  and  purpose  was  to  protect  the  ar- 
resting officer  from  being  shot  as  trespass- 
ers." .  .  .  for  If  no  previous  demand  is  made, 
how  Is  it  possible  for  a  party  to  know  what 
the  object  of  the  person  breaking  open  the 
door  may  be?  He  has  a  right  to  consider  it 
as  an  aggression  on  his  private  property, 
which  he  will  be  Justified  in  resisting  to  the 
utmost."  Launock  v  Brown,  2  B  &  Aid  592. 
694,  106  Eng  Rep.  482,  483  (1819). 

These  compelling  considerations  underlie 
the  constitutional  barrier  against  recogni- 
tion of  exceptions  not  predicated  on  knowl- 
edge or  awareness  of  the  officers'  presence. 
State  and  Federal  officers  have  the  common 
obligation  to  respect  this  basic  constitu- 
tional limitation  upon  their  police  activities. 
I  reject  the  contention  that  the  courts.  In 
enforcing  such  respect  on  the  part  of  all  of- 
ficers. State  or  Federal,  create  serious  ob- 
stacles to  effective  law  enforcement.  Fed- 
eral officers  have  operated  for  five  years  un- 
der [374  US  69]  the  Miller  rule  with  no  dis- 
cernible impairment  of  their  ability  to  make 
effective  arrests  and  obtain  Important  nar- 
cotics convictions. 

Even  if  It  were  true  that  state  and  city 
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police  are  generally  less  experienced  or  less 
resourceful  than  their  federal  counterparts 
(and  the  experleuce  of  the  very  police  force 
Involved  In  this  case,  under  California's  gen- 
eral exclusionary  rule  adopted  Judicially  in 
1955,  goes  very  far  toward  returning  any  such 
suggestion.^  see  Elklns  v.  United  States,  364 
U.S.  206.  220.  221,  4  L  ed  2d  1669,  1679,  80  S 
Ct  1437),  the  Fourth  AmencUneuts  protec- 
tions against  unla'.^-ful  search  and  seizure  do 
not  contract  or  expand  depending  upon  the 
relative  experience  and  resourcefulness  of 
different  groups  of  law-enforcement  officers. 
When  we  declared  in  Mapp  that,  because  the 
rights  of  the  Foiu-th  Amendments  were  of  no 
lesser  dignity  than  those  of  the  other  liber- 
ties of  the  BUI  of  Rights  absorbed  in  the 
Fourteenth,  ".  .  .  we  can  no  longer  permit 
.  .  .  [them]  to  be  revocable  at  the  whim  of 
any  police  officer  who,  in  the  name  of  law 
eiiforcement  Itself,  chooses  to  suspend 
[their]  .  .  .  enjoyment,-  367  U.S.  at  660 — I 
thought  by  these  words  we  had  laid  to  rest 
the  very  problems  of  constlttitlonal  disso- 
nance which  I  fear  the  present  case  so  soon 
revives.  • 

1374  U.S.  60)  I  turn  now  to  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  arrests  of  these  petition- 
ers were  illegal.  My  Brother  Clark  apparently 
recognizes  that  the  element  of  the  Kers'  prior 
awareness  of  the  officers'  presence  was  essen- 
tial, or  at  least  highly  relevant,  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  officers'  unannounced  entry  into 
the  Ker  apartment,  for  he  says,  "Ker's  furtive 
conduct  Including  them  shortly  before  the 
arrest  was  ground  for  the  belief  that  he 
might  well  have  been  expecting  the  police." 
(Emphasis  supplied.)  But  the  test  under  the 
"fresh  pursuit"  exception  which  my  Brother 
Clark  apparently  seeks  to  Invoke  depends 
not,  of  course,  upon  more  conjecture  whether 
those  within  "might  well  have  been"  expect- 
ing the  police,  but  upon  whether  there  is 
evidence  which  shows  that  the  occupants 
were  in  fact  aware  that  the  police  were  about 
to  visit  them.  That  the  Kers  were  wholly  ob- 
livious to  the  officers'  presence  is  the  only 
possible  inference  on  the  uncontradicted 
facts;  the  "fresh  pursuit"  exception  is  there- 
fore clearly  unavailable. 

When  the  officers  let  themselves  in  with 
the    passkey,    "proceeding    quietly."   as   my 
Brother  Clark  saj-s,  George  Ker  was  sitting 
In  his  living  room  reading  a  newspaper,  and 
his  wife  was  busy  in  the  kitchen.  The  mari- 
juana, moreover,  was  in  full  view  on  the  top 
of   the  kitchen  sink.  More   convincing  evi- 
dence of   the   complete   unawareness  of  an 
imminent  police  visit  can  hardly  be  imag- 
ined. Indeed,  even  the  conjecture  that  the 
Kers  "might  well  have  been  expecting  the 
police  ■  has  no  support  in  the  record.  That 
conjecture  is  made  to  rest  entirely  upon  the 
tmexplained  U-turn  made  by  Ker's  car  when 
the  officers  lost  him  after  the  rendezvous  at 
the  oU  fields.  But  surely  the  U-turn  must  be 
disregarded  as  wholly  ambiguous  conduct; 
there  is  absolutely  no  proof  that  the  driver 
of  the  Ker  car  knew  that  the  officers  were 
1374  UJS.61 1  •  following  it.  Cf.  MUler  v.  United 
States,  supra  (357  VS.  at  311);  Wong  Sun  v. 
United  States,  supra  (371  U.S.  at  483,  484). 
My   Brother   Clark  invokes  chiefly,  how- 
ever, the  exception  allowing  an  unannounced 
entry  when  officers  have  reason  to  belie  \-e 
that  someone  within  Is  attempting  to  destroy 
evidence.  But  the  minimal  conditions  for  the 
application  of  that  exception  are  not  present 
in  this  case.  On  the  imcontradicted  record, 
not  only  were  the  Kers  completely  unaware 
of  the  officers'  presence,  but.  again  on  the 
uncontradicted  record,  there  was  absolutely 
no  activity  within  the  apartment  to  Justify 
the  officers  in  the  belief  that  anyone  within 
was  attempting  to  destroy  evidence.  Plainly 
enough,  the  Kers  left  the  marijuana  in  full 
view  on  top  of  the  sink  because  they  were 
wholly  oblivious  that  the  police  were  on  their 
trail  My  Brother  Clark  recognizes  that  there 


is  no  evidence  whatever  of  activity  in  the 
apartment,  emd  is  thus  forced  %3  find  the  re- 
quisite support  for  this  element  of  the  excep- 
tion in  the  officers'  testimony  Ithat,  in  their 
experience  in  the  investigation  of  narcotics 
violations,  other  narcotics  stis  >ects  had  re- 
sponded to  police  announce!  lents  by  at- 
tempting to  destroy  evidence.  Clearly  such 
a  basis  for  the  exception  falli  to  meet  the 
requirements  of.  the  Fotu-th  A  nendment;  if 
police  experience  in  pursuing  o  ;her  narcotics 
suspects  Justified  an  unaunoui  ced  police  in- 
trusion into  a  home  the  Fourt  \  Amendment 
would  afford  no  protection  at   ill. 

The  recognition  of  exceptloni  to  great  prin- 
ciples always  creates,  of  coiu:!  e,  the  hazard 
that  the  exceptions  will  devot  r  the  rule.  If 
mere  police  experience  that  s  )me  offenders 
have  attempted  to  destroy  con  raband  Justi- 
fies unannounced  entry  in  any  (  ase,  f.ud  cures 
the  total  absence  of  evidence  not  only  of 
awareness  of  the  officers'  presi  :nce  but  even 
of  such  an  attempt  in  the  pal  ticular  case,  I 
perceive  no  logical  basis  for  ilstingulshing 
unannounced  iwlice  entries  int  3  homes  •  [374 
U.S.  62]  to  make  "arrests  for  my  crime  in- 
volving evidence  of  a  kind  which  police 
experience  indicates  might  bs  quickly  de- 
stroyed or  Jettisoned.  Moreovi  r,  if  such  ex- 
perience, without  more,  comj  letely  excuses 
the  failure  of  arresting  officeri  before  entry, 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  nl  ght,  either  to 
announce  their  purpose  at  th  s  threshold  or 
to  ascertain  that  the  occupant  already  knows 
of  their  presence,  then  there  Is  likewise  no 
logical  ground  for  distingulshii  ,g  between  the 
stealthy  manner  in  which  tha  entry  in  this 
c.vse  was  effected,  and  the  mor*  violent  man- 
mr  usually  associated  with  tofc  litarlan  police 
of  breaking  down  the  door  or  smashing  the 
loci:.-'« 

My  Brother  Clark  correctly  s  ates  that  only 
when  state  law  "is  not  vlolatl  re  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution"  may  we  rel  sr  to  state  law 
m  gauging  the  validity  of  an  a:  rest  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  Since  ;he  California 
(374  U.S.  63)  law  of  arrest  lere  called  In 
question  patently  violates  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  that  law  cannot  constitution- 
ally provide  the  basis  for  affirn  Ing  those  con- 
victions. This  is  not  a  case  of  conflicting 
testimony  pro  and  con  the  e<istence  of  the 
elements  reqiiisite  for  finding  a  basis  for  the 
application  of  the  exception.  1  agree  that  we 
should  ordinarily  be  constrained  to  accept 
the  state  fact-finder's  resolitlon  of  such 
factual  conflicts. 

Here,  however,  the  facts  ara  uncontradict- 
ed :  the  Kers  were  completely  pblivious  of  the 
presence  of  the  officers  and  ^re  engaged  in 
no  activity  of  any  kind  indicating  that  they 
were  attempting  to  destroy  aiarcotics.  Our 
duty  then  is  only  to  decide  whether  the  offi- 
cers' testimony — ^that  in  th«  ir  general  ex- 
perience narcotics  8u^>ect8  di  stroy  evidence 
when  forewarned  of  the  offic  srs'  presence — 
satisfies  the  constitutional  teet  for  applica- 
tion of  the  exception.  Manifastly  we  should 
hold  that  such  testimony  does  not  satisfy  the 
constitutional  test.  The  subjective  Judgment 
of  the  police  officers  cannot  (^nstitutionally 
be  a  substitute  for  what  has  always  been 
considered  a  necessarily  objitive  inquiry.=^ 
namely,  whether  circumstandes  exist  in  the 
particular  case  which  allow  a*  unannounced 
police  entry.--  | 

[374  US  64]  We  have  no  occasion  here  to 
decide  how  many  of  the  situation  in  which, 
by  the  exercise  of  our  supervliory  power  over 
the  conduct  of  federal  officer!,  we  would  ex- 
clude evidence,  are  also  silitatlons  which 
would  require  the  exclusion  of  evidence  from 
state  criminal  proceedings  u: 
tutlonal  principles  extended 
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Mapp.  But  when  the  conduct  effecting  an 


arrest   so  clearly   transgres 


those   rights 


guaranteed  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  as 
does  the  conduct  which  broi  ight  about  the 
arrest  of  these  petitioners,  v  e  would  surely 
reverse  the  Judgment  If  this  were  a  federal 


prosecution  involving  federal  oflflcers.  Since 
our  decision  in  Mapp  has  made  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  coexten- 
sive with  those  of  the  Fourth  we  i  hould  pro- 
nounce precisely  the  same  Judg  nent  upon 
the  conduct  of  these  state  officei  s. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  going  to  I  lelabor  this 
decision  at  length.  I  do  wish  to  emphasize 
again  the  fact  that  eight  of  the  Justices  of 
tiie  Supreme  Court — that  is.  Justice  Clark 
and  tl-.c  tlirce  who  concurred  in  lis  opinion 
and  Justice  Brennan  and  the  thn  e  who  con- 
curred in  his  opinion — agreed  tliat  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  officer  of  the  law  to  inform 
the  occupants  of  the  house  of  lis  presence 
and  purpose,  and  to  give  them  a  reasonable 
time  to  admit  him  before  breaki  ig  into  the 
house,  constitutes  a  part,  and  in  Integral 
part,  of  the  fourth  amendment. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Mathias),  what  I  as- 
sert is  tiie  decision  of  these  eight  Justices  is 
pretty  well  summarized  in  the  opinion  of 
Justice   Brennan,   in   which   he    says: 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  Mr.  Justice  Black,  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Justlo  White  do 
i;ot  believe  that  the  Federal  requirement  of 
reasonableness  contained  in  the  Fourth 
Amendment  was  violated  lu  this  case.  The 
Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Dougliis,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Goldberg,  and  I  have  the  coi  itrary  view. 
For  even  on  the  premise  that  there  was 
probable  cause  by  Federal  standards  for  the 
arrest  of  George  Ker,  the  arrest  of  these 
petitioners  were  nevertheless  Ule  ;al,  because 
the  uuannnounced  intrusion  of  tpe  arresting 
officers  into  their  apartment  ^^olated  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  Since  the  $rrests  were 
Illegal,  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  367  U.S.  6*3,  6th  Law- 
Edition  2d  1081.  81  Supreme  Court  Reporter 
1684,  84  ALR  2d  933,  requires  tke  exclusion 
of  the  evidence  which  was  the  product  of 
tlie  search  incident  to  those  ai  rests. 
Here  is  the  crux  of  the  opinicLi: 
Even  if  probable  cause  exists  for  the  ar- 
rests of  a  person  within,  the  Foti  rth  Amend- 
ment is  violated  by  an  unannounced  police 
intrusion  into  a  private  home,  w  1th  or  with- 
out an  arrest  warrant,  except  (1|  where  the 
persons  within  already  know  of  [the  officers' 
authority  and  purpose,  or  (2)  where  the 
officers  are  Justified  in  the  belief  that  per- 
sons within  are  in  imminent  p^il  of  bodily 
harm,  or  (3i  where  those  within,  made  aware 
of  the  presence  of  someone  outsde  (because 
for  example,  there  has  been  a  knock  at  the 
door),  are  then  engaged  in  ad  ivlty  which 
Justifies  the  officers  in  the  belief  that  the 
escape  or  destruction  of  evldei.ee  is  being 
attempted. 

Justice  Brennan  proceeds  an*  I  says  these 
three  exceptions,  which  he  eniujierates,  only 
come  into  play  from  facts  and  circumstances 
known  to  the  officer  at  the  tinle  he  breaks 
in  without  announcing  his  presence  or  pur- 
pose. One  of  these  is  where  the  ]  leople  in  the 
house  already  know  the  office:'  is  there — 
know  his  presence  and  purpose.  There  Is  no 
necessity  in  that  case  to  giv«  notice.  Or 
where  the  officer  knows,  at  ttie  time  he 
breaks  and  enters  without  hotic< ,  that  some- 
one in  the  house  is  in  peril  of  liodlly  harm: 
or  where,  because  they  are  made  aware  of 
the  presence  of  someone  outsidt  the  house, 
the  officer  knows  from  the  activity  inside 
the  house  at  the  time  that  the  >ccupants  of 
the  house  would  escape  or  destroy  evidence. 
Manifestly,  an  officer  cannot  1  now  in  ad- 
vance whether  these  conditions  exist. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lord's  :  "rayer  says: 
"Lead  me  not  into  temptation.' 

One  of  the  arguments  agaiiist  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill  s  that  that 
provision  of  the  crime  bill  vio:  ates  the  in- 
junction of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  leads 
the  officers  of  the  law  into  t  temptation 
to  make  false  affidavits  or  to  inc  ulge  in  false 
prophecies,  without  any  basis  for  them. 

The  provisions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill  about  search  'rarrants  are 
f.nind   in  section  23-522.  whlcl    appears  on 
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page  180.  In  order  to  save  time,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  section  23-£22,  as  it  ap- 
pears on  page  160  at  the  conference  report, 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Bkcoro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  secUon  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"§  23-522.  Applications   for  search   warrants 
"(a)  Each  application  for  a  search  warrant 
shall  be  made  In  writing  upon  oath  or  affir- 
mation to  a  Judicial  officer. 
"(b)  Each  application  shall  include — 
"(1)  the  name  and  title  of  the  applicant: 
"(2)  a  statement  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  property  of  a  kind  or 
character  described  in  section  23-521  (d)    is 
likely  to  be  found  in  a  designated  premise, 
in  a  designated  vehicle  or  object,  or  upon 
designated  persons; 

"(3)  allegations  of  fact  supporting  such 
statement;  and 

"(4)  a  request  that  the  Judicial  officer  issue 
a  search  warrant  directing  a  search  for  and 
seizure  of  the  property  In  question. 
The  applicant  may  also  submit  depositions 
or  affidavits  of  other  persons  containing  alle- 
gations of  fact  supporting  or  tending  to  sup- 
port those  contained  in  the  application. 
"(c)  The  application  may  also  contain — 
"(1)  a  request  that  the  search  warrant  be 
made  executable  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  upon  the  ground  that  there  is  proba- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  (A)  It  cannot  be  ex- 
ecuted dtiring  the  hours  of  daylight,  (B)  the 
property  sought  is  likely  to  ise  removed  or 
destroyed  if  not  seized  forthwith,  or  (C)  the 
property  sought  is  not  likely  to  be  found 
except  at  certain  times  or  in  certain  circum- 
stances; and 

"(2)  a  request  that  the  search  warrant  au- 
thorize the  executing  officer  to  break  and 
enter  dwelling  houses  or  other  buildings  or 
vehicles  to  be  searched  without  giving  notice 
of  his  identity  and  purpose,  upon  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  one  of  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (D) 
of  section  23-591  (c)  (2)  is  likely  to  exist  at 
the  time  and  place  at  which  warrant  is  to  be 
executed. 

Any  request  made  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion must  be  accompanied  and  supported  by 
allegations  of  fact  supporting  such  request. 
Mr.  EKvm.  Section  23-591.  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  provides  that  an  officer 
can  break  into  a  house  without  knocking, 
without  advising  the  occupants  of  the  house 
of  his  presence  and  purpose,  and  without 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  open  th© 
house  to  him,  if  the  warrant  expressly  au- 
thorizes breaking  and  entering  without  such 
a  prior  announcement.  How  does  an  officer 
get  a  warrant  such  as  that?  The  only  way  he 
can  do  it  is  to  succumb  to  th©  temptation 
which  is  presented  to  him  by  section  23-522. 
So  how  does  he  get  a  warrant  to  authorize 
him  to  break  in  without  notice  of  hearUig? 
He  has  to  apply  for  a  search  warrant.  Of 
course,  under  the  fourth  amendment,  his 
application  must  be  supported  by  an  oath 
of  affirmation.  It  says  that  he  can  request 
that  the  search  warrant  authorize  him  to 
break  and  enter  the  house  or  building  or  ve- 
hicles to  be  searched  without  giving  notice 
of  his  identity  and  purpose,  if  he  has  proba- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  one  of  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (a),  (b),  or 
(d)  of  section  23-591  U  likely  to  exist  at  the 
time  and  place  at  which  such  warrant  is  to 
be  executed.  The  provisions  in  subparagraphs 
(a),  (b),  and  (d)  of  section  23-691  attempt 
to  embody  the  exceptions  to  the  annoimce- 
ment  provisions  of  the  fourth  amendment  as 
laid  down  substantially  In  the  Ker  case. 

How  does  an  officer  who  goes  to  get  a 
search  warrant  from  a  U.S.  Judge  or  from  a 
U.S.  magistrate,  miles  avray  from  the  place 
he  wants  to  search,  know  In  advance  that  It 
is  likely  that  at  the  time  he  undertakes  to 
execute  that  search  warrant  miles  away,  one 
of  these  exceptions  may  exist.  It  say»— and 
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this  is  Just  an  exercise,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, in  linguistic  hypocrisy — "Any  request 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  will  be  ac- 
companied and  supported  by  allegations  or 
facts  supporting  such  request." 

How  is  an  officer  who  goes  before  a  Judge 
to  get  a  search  warrant  to  search  my  apart- 
ment to  know,  when  he  gets  to  it  hours  later, 
that  I  am  going  to  be  attempting  to  dispose 
of  some  evidence,  or  feel  that  perhaps  I  am 
in  imminent  peril  of  bodily  harm  at  the 
hands  of  some  burglar  to  maintain  as  an 
exercise  his  privilege  of  an  officer  who  has 
broken  Into  my  apartment?  Or,  how  is  he  to 
know,  when  he  goes  up  to  a  court  building 
and  gets  an  affidavit  to  search  my  apartment 
without  knocking,  that  I  am  going  to  escape 
when  he  finally  gets  to  the  apartment  at  a 
subsequent  time? 

The  truth  Is,  he  cannot  know.  There  is  no 
pcssibllity  of  his  knowing  any  of  these 
things.  So  he  goes  and  gets  a  search  warrant, 
which  he  can  only  get  on  the  basis  of  false 
prophecies;  and  no  amount  of  sophistry  can 
convert  a  false  prophecy  into  a  fact.  Yet,  to 
get  the  search  warrant, to  enter  a  house,  such 
as  Mrs.  Mallory's  was  entered,  why  he  has  to 
be  able  to  establish  the  facts  showing  that 
at  some  subsequent  time,  things  of  which 
he  Is  necessarily  ignorant  will  be  existing  at 
the  place  where  he  undertakes  to  execute 
the  search  warrant. 

The  simple  truth  of  it  is  that  the  no-knock 
provision  of  the  bUl  leads  U.S.  magistrates 
and  leads  U.S.  Judges,  who  may  be  great  law 
and  order  men  in  the  most  acceptable  sense 
of  that  term,  and  law-enforcement  officers, 
into  the  temptation  to  concoct  false  proph- 
ecies and  foretell  things  that  no  human 
being  on  earth  can  foretell,  in  order  to  get 
what  I  call  a  spurious  warrant. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  law  should  lead 
an  officer  of  the  law  into  the  temptation  to 
lie,  but  that  is  precisely  what  the  no-knock 
provision  of  this  bill  would  do,  because  It 
would  authorize,  the  issuance  of  a  warrant 
to  be  executed  at  some  future  time  without 
announcement  of  the  officer's  presence  or 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
what  Associate  Justice  Brennan  had  to  say  in 
this  opinion.  He  pointed  out  that  this  rule, 
that  an  officer  should  announce  his  presence 
and  purpose  before  entering  the  home  of  a 
citizen,  was  not  only  adopted  to  make  the 
citizen's  home  his  castle,  but  was  also 
adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  officer  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Allen.  ^Iv.  President,  will  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolma  yield  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  at  some  con- 
venient place? 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator right  now. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  the 
greatest  living  constitutional  lawyer  in  the 
United  States  bar  none. 

Although  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
always  enjoys  the  discussion  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
of  any  constitutional  issue,  or  any  point  of 
law,  he  would  like  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  recall  the 
occasion  when  he  was  speaking  against  the 
no-knock  provision  in  the  drug  control  law. 
and  he  recited  an  argument  made  in  a  similar 
controversy,  I  believe,  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment where  a  similar  provision  was  under 
discussion.  I  beUeve  it  possibly  was  the  great 
WiUiam  Pitt  who  said  something  about  the 
sanctity  and  inviolabUity  of  the  English- 
man's home,  that  it  was  his  castle. 

I  was  very  much  Impressed  with  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  wherein  he  quoted  William 
Pitt  as  saying  that  the  elements  covUd  come 
into  an  Englishman's  home,  the  i«ln.  the 
snow,  the  sleet,  but  that  the  King  of  England 
could  not. 

Would  the   distinguished  senior   Senator 


from  North  Carolina  refresh  the  recollection 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  Ervin.  Yes.  I  am  delighted  to  do  so.  I 
was  referring  to  a  speech  which  William  Pitt 
made  in  the  House  of  Cooamons  against  the 
proposal  of  EngUsh  officials  who  had  been 
charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  excise 
taxes  on  elder,  that  they  beUeved  they  should 
have  the  right  to  enter  the  homes  of  people 
without  apprising  them  of  their  presence  or 
purpose;  in  other  wco-ds,  a  no-luiock  iM-ovi- 
slon  back  there  was  being  advocated  in  th© 
British  Parliament. 

In  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  proposal. 
William  Pitt  had  this  to  say: 

The  poorest  man  may.  in  his  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake.  The  wind 
may  blow  through  it.  The  storm  may  enter. 
The  rain  may  enter.  But  the  King  of  Eng- 
land cannot  enter.  All  his  force  dares  not 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement. 
Mr.  Allen.  I  would  say  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  is 
a  great  and  stirring  statement  of  the  com- 
mon law  upon  which  the  law  of  the  various 
States  in  this  country  is  based.  Cwtainly  that 
same  argument  would  apply  now  Just  as  it 
applied  more  than  200  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ervin.  It  would  seem  to  be  even  strong- 
er now  because  at  that  time  people  did  have 
some  veneration  for  the  power  of  th©  King  of 
England.  The  King  was  supposed  to  have 
some  autocratic  powers  which  our  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, of  course,  denies  to  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Allzn.  1  thank  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  would  like 
to  recall  to  him  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  followed  his  leadership  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  no-knock  provision  In  the  drug 
control  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
In  voting  against  the  no-knock  provision; 
and  he  wishes  to  state  that  he  wishes  again 
to  vote  against  the  no-knock  provision,  tliat 
he  feels  it  is  obnoxious,  that  it  is  Inadvisable, 
that  it  Is  unfair,  that  It  would  be  dangerous 
for  police  offloers,  that  it  does  Invade  the 
homes  of  our  pec^le,  and  he  would  like  Ter>- 
much  to  be  able  to  vote  again  against  the 
no-knock  provision. 

Is  there  any  vray  m  which  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  will  be  able  to  vote  against 
th©  no-knock  provision  and  at  the  same  time 
vote  \i\  favor  of  all  other  provisions  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Ee\in.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  can 
do  that  in  the  event,  and  only  in  the  event, 
the  Senate  rejects  the  conference  report.  The 
conference  report  cannot  be  amended. 

The  only  way  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
can  vote  in  that  fashion  is  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report.  In  the  event  the  con- 
ference report  is  rejected,  he  can  then  vote 
for  the  blU  which  has  been  introduced  by  19 
other  Senators  and  me  which  will  make  law 
every  provlslcm  of  the  conference  report  that 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  svstem  of  civilized 
Justice. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  under  the  parlia- 
mentary procediu^  then,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  e.xplalned  it,  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  to  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  no4 
knock  provision.  '        ■> 

Mr.  Ehvin.  No  And  I  will  say  to  the  Senn-        / 
tor  that  I  am  a  very  trusting  person  and  I       / 
do  not  look  unfavorably  on  other  people       / 
However,  at  the  same  time,  this  whole  thing      I 
has  been  more  or  less  strange.  j 

The  Senate  has  never  yet  been  given  en  ' 
opportunity  to  vote  up  or  down  on  any  pro- 
vision for  preventive  detention.  The  bUl  we 
passed  that  came  from  the  House  District 
Committee  has  no  provision  for  preventive 
detention. 

We  have  been  conducting  hearings  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  on 
the  prt^>o8al  of  the  administration  and  cer- 
tain other  proposals  that  preventive  deten- 
tion be  made  Federal  law  applicable  through- 
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out  the  60  States.  But  the  Department  of 
Justice,  I  suspect,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Senators  were  not  going  to  Impose  that. 
They  might  vote  to  Impose  preventive  deten- 
tion on  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  they  were  not  going  to  be  willing  to 
vote  for  preventive  detention  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  their  States. 

After  the  Senate  bUl  had  passed  the  Sen- 
ate without  any  preventive  detention  provi- 
sion In  It,  it  was  sent  to  the  House.  There  it 
slept  and  slept  and  slept  for  many  weeks. 
Then  suddenly,  according  to  what  Repre- 
sentative Brock  Adams  of  Washingrton — a 
man  who  entertains  views  similar  to  those 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  myself 
and  who  Is  not  wUllng  to  sell  the  everlasting 
liberties  of  tbe  American  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  some  temporary  thing  like  getting 
a  few  people  In  JaU  without  being  tried- 
testified  before  my  committee  that  on  the 
day  the  House  passed  the  origmal  bill,  they 
had  announced  in  advance  that  the  only 
thing  the  House  would  consider  was  some 
provision  to  aid  police  officers. 

On  that  day  those  who  were  opposed  to 
preventive  detention,  assured  that  no  pre- 
ventive detention  was  being  suggested, 
absented  themselves  from  the  committee  in 
order  to  attend  other  official  duties.  And  in 
their  absence  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  came  there  and  pre- 
sented the  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  form  of  a  biU. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  was  adopted. 
The  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  the  only  man  permitted  to  be 
beard  on  that  subject  before  the  District 
Committee.  Those  were  the  circumstances. 
It  was  put  In  the  bill. 

I  might  state  that  the  bUl  as  It  came  from 
the  House  so  outraged  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  on  the  motion  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland,  it  rejected  the  House 
bill  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote. 

It  then  went  back  to  the  House.  Now  we 
are  being  asked  to  swallow  this  thing  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel,  the  no-knock  provision  and 
everything  else,  without  ever  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  these  things  sepa- 
rately. 

Why  the  House  District  Committee  could 
not  find  anyone  else  except  one  representa- 
tive from  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
testify,  I  do  not  know.  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
found  literally  hundreds  of  liberty-loving 
Americans  who  have  been  willing  to  appear 
or  to  write  the  Constitutional  Bights  Sub- 
conunlttee  to  testify  against  preventive  de- 
tention. 

We  are  now  told  that  unless  we  bow  down 
obsequiously  and  permit  all  of  these  consti- 
tutional inequities  to  be  perpetrated  on  the 
people  of  the  District,  we  will  not  have  any 
bUl. 

I  hate  to  think  that  the  House  subcom- 
mittee Is  guUty  of  that  kind  of  legislative 
inequity.  They  tell  us  that  we  have  no  right 
to  exercise  our  Intelligence  but  must  swal- 
low the  medicme  they  have  concocted  over 
there  on  these  matters  no  matter  how  dis- 
tasteful it  is,  no  matter  how  unconstitutional 
it  is,  no  matter  how  unwise  it  might  be.  no 
matter  how  unfair  it  might  be,  and  no  matter 
how  unworkable  It  might  be. 

I  will  not  take  any  medicine  like  that.  I 
think  that  my  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  requires  me  to 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  all 
people  of  the  United  States  as  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  Constitution,  whether  they 
live  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla  or  some- 
where else. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  I  greatly  admire 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  appreciate  his  statement.  I  admire 
blm  tat  his  abUlty,  knowledge,  and  courage 
to  stand  here  and  speak  out  for  bis  convic- 
tions and  for  the  freedoms  that  the  people 


of  the  United  States  are   guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution. 

The  Jimlor  Senator  froi  i  Alabama  would 
welcome  once  again  the  o]  iportunlty  of  vot- 
ing against  the  no-kno;k  provision.  He 
regreU  that  this  Issue  la  not  going  to  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  I  o  the  Senate  can 
meet  it  head  on. 

In  that  event,  the  Jui  lor  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  cast  his  vote  against  the  no- 
knock  provision  which  he  fegards  as  being  an 
invasion  of  the  liberties  ind  freedom  that 
the  people  are  guarantee  I  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  President  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  I  wouK  say  that  if  I  were 
not  a  trusting  person  whc  is  not  Inclined  to 
think  evU  of  others,  I  mig  it  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  believe  the  e  is  a  little  bit  of 
legal  chicanery  In  the  Hoi  ise  committee,  the 
House  committee  being  ali  led  and  abetted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  But  bemg  a  trust- 
ing person  who  thinks  no  i  vll  of  another  per- 
son, I  will  not  make  that  accusation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  I  will  absolve  any  »  ember  of  the  •  *  • 
any  legislative  chicanery  did  occvir. 

Mr.  Allek.  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  f  ron  i  North  Carolina  on 
his  trusting  nature.  Ho^'ever,  having  seen 
some  of  the  legislative  pi  oceedings  and  en- 
actments that  take  place  lere,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  Junior  Senator  ft  3m  Alabama  would 
go  as  far  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  gone  In  this  connection. 
Mr.  ERvm.  Mr.  President,  In  the  future  I 
may  be  wiser.  I  always  h  )pe  to  be  wiser  to- 
morrow thaii  I  am  today.  It  may  be  that  the 
next  time  I  wUl  follow  th  iit  old  proverb  that 
says.  "If  you  fool  me  onc« ,  It  Is  your  fault;  If 
you  fool  me  twice,  it  is  ml  le." 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Presid«  nt.  It  having  hap- 
pened three,  four,  or  five  1 1mes  now,  I  wonder 
that  the  Senator  can  con1  Inue  to  be  so  trust- 
ful. 

Mr.  Ebvin.  It  is  very  dlfl  cult. 
I  thank  the  Senator  fn  im  Alabama  for  his 
contribution  to  the  argu  nent.  I  further  say 
that  the  Senator  from  N<  rth  Carolina  enter- 
tains a  very  high  admiral  ion  for  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The  Senator  from  Nortl  Carolina  has  noted 
during  the  service  of  thi  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama m  this  body  thai  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  never  succui  ibed  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  sell  the  constitut  lonal  truth  to  serve 
political  allies. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  EaviN.  I  know  of  lo  higher  tribute  I 
can  pay  any  man  than  hat,  because  some- 
times that  temptation  ii  very  strong,  all  of 
xis  being  political  animal  i. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Presldenjt,  I  was  emphasizing 
what  Justice  Brennan  entphaslzed  in  the  Ker 
case,  that  this  requlremint  that  a  police  of- 
ficer shall  Inform  the  occupants  of  a  house 
of  his  presence  and  puri^se  before  he  enters 
and  giving  them  an  oppf  rtunlty  to  open  the 
house  to  him  is  designefl  to  protect  the  of 
ficer  and  his  life  as  wi 
occupants  of  the  house 
their  rights  of  privacy. 
In  the  Ker  case  he  p< 
tion.  He  stated  in  his  op 

It  was  firmly  establ 
adoption  of  the  BUl  of 
damental  liberty  of  th^ 

protection  against  unannounced  police  en 
tries.  "ITlhe  Fourth  Amendment  did  but 
embody  a  principle  of  Eigllsh  liberty,  a  prta- 
clple  old,  yet  newly  won,  that  finds  another 
expression  In  the  maxim  'every  man's  home 
Is  his  castle."  "  Fraenkell  Concemmg  Search- 
es and  Seizures,  34  I^rv  L  Rev  161,  365 
(1921);  Prank  v  Maryland,  359  US  360,  376- 
382,  3  L  ed  ad  877,  887-«91,  79  S  Ct  804  (dis- 
senting opinion) .  As  early  as  Semayne's  Case, 
5  Co  Rep  91a.  91b,  77  En|  Rep  194,  195  (1603), 
It  was  declared  that  "[1 
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II  as  to  protect  the 
|n  the  enjoyment  of 

ited  out  this  situa- 
lion : 

led  long  before  the 
lights  that  the  fun- 
individual  Includes 


King  Is  party,  the  sheriff  (if  t  he  doors  be  not 
open)   may  break  the  partyts  house,  either 
to  arrest  him,  or  to  do  othpr  execution  of 
the  K(ing)'8  process,  if  otherwise  he  cannot 
enter.  But  before  he  breaks  it,  he  ought  to 
signify  the  cause  of  his  comr  igr,  and  to  make 
request  to  open  doors  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) Over  a  century  later  ttie  leading  com- 
mentators   upon    the    Engllsti    criminal    law 
affirmed  the  [374  US  481  continuing  vitality 
of  "that  principle.  1  Hale,  PK  as  of  the  Crown 
(1736),  583;  see  also  2  Hawk  us.  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  (6th  ed  1787),  c.  14,  §  I;  Poster,  Crown 
Law  (1762),  320-321.1  Perha)s  its  most  em- 
phatic   confirmation    was   supplied   only   35 
years  before  the  ratification  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  Curtis'  Case,  Poit,  135,   168  Eng 
Rep.  67,  decided  In  1756,  the  defendant,  on 
trial  for  the  murder  of  a  Ciown  officer  who 
was  attempting  an  entry  to  serve  an  arrest 
warrant,  pleaded  that  becaui  e  the  officer  had 
failed  adequately  to  annou;  ice  himself  and 
his  mission  before  breaking  bhe  doors,  force- 
ful resistance  to  his  entry  wa  s  Justified  homi- 
cide. In  recogniztog  the  dffense  the  court 
repeated   the  principle   tha ;   "peace-officers, 
having  a  legal  warrant  to  ar  rest  for  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  may  break  open  doors,  after  hav- 
ing demanded  admittance  oi  id  gii^en  due  no- 
tice of  their  warrant";  the  court  contmued 
that  "no  precise  form  of  woi  ds  Is  required  in 
a  case  of  this  kind"  becav se  "li]t  Is  suf- 
ficient that  the  party  hath  notice,  that  the 
officer  Cometh  not  as  a  mere  trespasser,  but 
claiming    to    act    under    a    proper    author- 
ity .  .  .  ."  Post.,  at  136-137,  168  Eng  Rep.  at 
68.  (Emphasis  supplied.)   Ttie  principle  was 
again  confirmed  not  long  iifter  the  Fourth 
Amendment  became  part  <if  our  Constitu- 
tion. Abbott,  C.  J.,  said  In  Lkunock  v.  Brown, 
2  B  &  Aid  592,  593-694,  1(6  Eng  Rep.  482, 
483  (1819)  : 

This  holding  of  the  En  jllsh  law  is  the 
law  In  virtually  every  Aiierican  common 
law  Jurisdiction.  When  tie  officer  under- 
takes to  enter  the  house  ot  a  person  with- 
out announcing  his  presence  and  without 
announcing  his  purpose  and  without  giving 
the  person  a  reasonable  opjiortunity  to  open 
the  doors  to  him,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being 
kUled  by  the  householder  v  ho  has  the  right 
to  protect  his  home  agains ;  what  he  under- 
stands to  be  unwarranted  li  ktrusion;  and  the 
killing  of  an  officer  und«r  these  circum- 
stances under  this  decision  and  a  multitude 
of  decisions  to  this  coun  ry,  is  Justifiable 
homicide. 

Congress,  in  the  law  of  t  lie  United  States, 
should  not  put  officers  in  4  position  of  run- 
ning the  risk  of  being  Justifiably  killed  in 
their  efforts  to  enter  homis  of  our  citizens 
without  acquainting  those  citizens  of  their 
presence  and  purpose. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  occasion  to  talk 
about  some  of  these  things  some  time  ago 
in  the  case  of  McDonald  v.  United  States. 
335  U.S.  451. 

In  that  case  a  woman  op  erated  a  boarding 
house.  Some  officers  of  tie  law  began  to 
suspect  that  some  of  her  roomers  were  en- 
gaged in  operating  an  illeg^  lottery.  Instead 
of  gettmg  a  search  waxrar  t  they  undertook 
to  enter  the  house  under  the  supposition 
that  they  had  the  right  to  arrest  the  people 
because  they  had  eavesdropped  outside  and 
gotten  enough  to  go  in  and  had  gotten 
enough  to  convince  then[i  that  the  roomers 
were  operating  an  Ulegal  lottery.  They  en- 
tered without  notice  and    irtthout  acqualnt- 


n  all  cases  when  the 


»  Hale's  view  was  reprea  intatlve :  "A  man, 
that  arrests  upon  suspicion  of  felony,  may 
break  open  doors.  If  the  )arty  refuse  upon 
demand  to  open  them.  .  .  I"  1  Hale.  Pleas  of 
the  Crown  (1736),  583.  84e  generally  Miller 
V  United  States,  367  US  301,  306-310,  2  L  d 
2d  1332,  1336-1338,  78  S  Ct  1190;  Accarino  v 
United  SUtes,  85  App  DC  394,  398-402,  179 
P  2d  456,  460-464;  Thom  ts.  The  Execution 
of  Warrants  of  Arrest  ( 196^) ,  Crlm  L  Rev  520, 
597,  601-604. 
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mg  the  occupants  ot  the  bouse  of  their  pres- 
ence and  purpose. 

The  man  was  tried  And  convicted  and  they 
offered  in  evldeztce  the  things  they  seized 
at  that  time.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  conviction  which  occurred  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  these  no-knock 
provisions  are  to  be  the  law  If  this  confer- 
ence report  is  adopted.  The  Supreme  Cotirt 
reversed  tbe  conviction  on  the  ground  that 
the  entry  of  the  officers  was  Illegal.  The 
Court  said: 

"The  right  of  privacy  was  deemed  too  pre- 
cious to  entrust  to  the  discretion  of  those 
whose  Job  Is  the  detection  of  crime  and  the 
arrest  of  criminals.  Power  Is  a  heady  thing; 
and  history  shows  that  the  police  acting  on 
their  own  cannot  be  trusted." 

The  Court  said  that  was  the  reason  the 
fourth  amendment  was  written.   They  said: 

"We  cannot  be  true  to  that  constitutional 
req\iirement  and  excuse  tbe  absence  of  a 
search  warrant  without  a  showing  by  those 
who  seek  exemption  from  the  constitutional 
mandate  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
made  the  course  imperative." 

Justice  Jackson  bad  something  to  say 
about  exemptions  occurring  In  circumstances 
like  those.  He  said  this  in  agreeing  with  the 
holding  of  the  Court  that  this  was  an  illegal 
search  and  seizure,  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment,  in  bis  concurring  opinion,  which 
appears  on  pages  467  to  461. 1  will  read  from 
his  opinion  on  pages  460  and  461 : 

"I  am  the  less  reluctant  to  reach  this  con- 
clusion— 

Says  Justice  Jackson;  that  Is,  that  it  was 
an  illegal  search  and  selzttre — 
"because  the  method  of  enforcing  the  law  ex- 
emplified by  this  search  Is  one  which  not 
only  violates  legal  rights  of  defendant  but 
is  certain  to  involve  tbe  police  In  grave 
troubles  if  continued.  That  it  did  not  do  so 
on  this  occasion  was  due  to  luck  more  than 
to  foresight.  Many  homeowners  in  this 
crime-beset  city  doubtless  are  armed.  When 
a  woman  sees  a  strange  man,  in  plain  clothes, 
prying  up  her  bedroom  windows  and  climb- 
ing In,  here  natural  impulse  would  be  to 
shoot.  A  plea  of  Justifiable  homicide  might 
result  awkwardly  for  enforcement  officers. 
But  an  officer  seeing  a  gun  being  drawn  on 
him  might  shoot  first.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  I  should  not  want  the 
task  of  convincing  a  jury  that  It  was  not 
murder.  I  have  no  reluctance  In  condemn- 
ing as  unconstitutional  a  method  of  law  en- 
forcement so  reckless  and  so  fraught  wltli 
danger  and  discredit  to  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  themselves." 

In  other  words.  Justice  Jackson  intimates 
that  this  woman,  seeing  a  man  attempting  to 
enter  her  house,  would  have  been  Justified 
in  shooting  him,  and  be  also  intimates  that 
If  the  officer,  seeing  her  draw  the  gim  to 
shoot  blm,  shot  her,  the  officer  would  be 
gtUlty  of  murder. 

Why  should  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adopt  laws  which,  as  Justice  Jackson 
observed,  are  a  discredit  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  which  are  so  reckless  as  this? 

In  other  words,  he  talks  about  the  woman 
seeing  a  man  prying  up  her  bedroom  win- 
dow and  climbing  in.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  the  no-knock  provision  of  this  law 
would  authorize  a  law  enforcement  officer  to 
do-^to  pry  into  the  bedrooms  of  women  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  Is  to  be  made 
legal.  They  could  pry  windows  and  do,  as 
officers  did  in  the  lawyer's  situation,  break 
down  the  door  with  a  sledgehammer  if  they 
did  not  want  to  enter  quietly. 

STATEMENT    ON    AMENDMENT    TO    REPEAL    "NO- 
KNOCK"    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  approxi- 
mately 30  years  ago  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Felix  Frankfurter  declared  that  "the 
history  of  liberty  has  largely  been  the 


history  ot  observance  of  procedural  saf  e- 
ruank." 

TtOkt  declaration  embodies  the  essence 
of  my  reasoning  In  Joining  with  Senator 
Ervin  in  proposing  an  amendment  to 
repeal  the  "no-knock"  provisions  of 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill.  These  "no-knock" 
provisions  authorize  Federal  narcotics 
agents  and  District  of  Columbia  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  secure  court  war- 
rants to  forcibly  enter  an  individual's 
home  or  office  without  first  identifying 
themselves  or  the  purposes  for  which 
they  seek  entry. 

I  opposed  those  "no-knock"  provisions 
when  the  Senate  debated  and  voted 
upon  them  in  1970.  No  argimient  has 
been  advanced  since  then  to  make  me 
question  the  soimdness  of  that  opposi- 
tion. Indeed,  quite  the  contrary.  Sub- 
sequent experience  and  reconsideration 
of  the  law  compel  the  conclusion  that 
the  "no-knock"  provisions  aie  unneces- 
sary, dangerous,  and  unconstitutional. 

To  begin  with,  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  "no-knock"  provisions 
are  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  rigorous 
enforcement  of  Federal  drug  laws  or  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  criminal  laws.  In  an 
interview  on  June  7,  for  example,  Chief 
of  Police  Jerry  V.  Wilson  stated  flatly 
that  he  would  not  object  to  repeal  of  the 
"no-knock"  provisions  and  that  repeal  of 
such  provisions  "would  not  effect  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment one  way  or  another."  In  fact, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  reported  earlier  that 
it  has  not  used  the  "no-knock"  authority 
at  all  since  1971.  Similarly,  although  the 
Federal  Government  once  used  the  "no- 
knock"  authority  regularly,  more  recent 
statistics  indicate  that  the  authority  is 
invoked  rarely  today.  Since  June  1973, 
for  instance,  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
has  invoked  the  authority  only  three 
times.  In  any  event,  as  Senator  Ervin 
has  pointed  out,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Federal  narcotics  agents  and  District  of 
Columbia  enforcement  officials  should  be 
given  broader  police  powers  tlrnn  the 
FBI,  and  other  Federal  enforcement 
officers  who  do  not  have  access  to  "no- 
knock"  authority. 

Whatever  the  marginal  utility  of  the 
"no-knock"  provisions,  it  is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  grave  dangers  which  they 
pose  to  the  fundamental  and  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  right  to  privacy.  Nu- 
merous reports  have  documented  how 
Government  agents  have  abused  the  "no- 
knock"  authority  to  break  into  homes 
and  terrorize  unsuspecting  and  even  in- 
nocent indi\iduals. 

An  exhaustive  suney  conducted  by  the 
New  York  Times  in  1973  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  "innocent  Americans  aroimd 
the  country  have  been  subjected  to 
dozens  of  mistaken,  violent,  and  often 
illegal  police  raids  by  local,  State,  and 
Federal  narcotics  agents  in  search  of 
illicit  drugs  and  their  dealers."  The 
Times  article  observed  that  the  incidents 
underUe  "an  inherent  danger  in  no- 
knock  narcotics  raids  which  were  au- 
thorized for  Federal  agents  by  Con- 
gress in  1970."  Reference  to  some  of  the 
incidents  recounted  by  the  Times  should 


make    that    inherent   danger   clear   to 
everyone : 

A  raid  by  Norfolk,  Va.,  police  on  a 
home  at  3  ajn.  on  May  24,  1972,  was 
conducted  pursuant  to  an  "immediate 
entry"  clause  attached  to  a  search  war- 
rant based  on  erroneous  information 
from  an  informer.  Because  the  resident 
was  previously  a  burglary  victim,  she  had 
a  gun  for  personal  protection.  A  patrol- 
man was  killed  when  the  resident  fired 
her  revolver  througli  her  locked  bedroom 
door  as  the  police  attempted  to  batter 
it  down.  There  is  no  evidence  tliat  there 
were  any  drugs  in  the  house. 

On  April  20,  1973.  at  10:45  p.m.  Chi- 
cago police  dressed  in  civilian  clothes 
broke  down  with  a  sledgehammer  the 
back  door  of  a  home.  The  resident  later 
noticed  that  her  addres .  had  been  writ- 
ten in  on  the  search  warrant  after  the 
original  address  had  been  scratched  out. 
Because  of  the  large  volume  of  such 
warrants  handled  by  the  authorizing 
judge,  it  is  unknown  whether  the 
change  was  made  in  his  presence.  But 
it  is  known  that  no  evidence  of  drugs  was 
found  in  the  invaded  house. 

In  Portsmouth,  Va.,  on  January  26, 
1973,  an  apartment  dweller  was  awak- 
ened by  the  sound  of  her  door  crashing 
in  and  confronted  by  a  gim-canying 
detective  who  handed  her  a  warrant.  As 
other  officers  searclied  for  heroin,  the 
woman  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  war- 
rant was  issued  for  a  different  apart- 
ment. 

The  home  of  a  Rochester,  N.Y.,  family 
was  mistakenly  broken  into  by  State 
troopers  executing  22  warrants  during 
a  massive  drug  "roundup"  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  20,  1972.  The  family's 
address  was  obtained  f ror :  the  telephone 
company,  supposedly  matching  a  num- 
ber the  police  had  overheard  during  a 
wiretap.  The  homeowner  thought  the 
men  were  burglars  and  stated  he  would 
have  fired  if  he  had  had  a  gim.  One 
higher  official  of  the  State  police  termed 
the  incident  an  "insignificant  detail"  in 
the  context  of  the  entire  raid. 

The  "no-knock"  provisions  are  danger- 
ous not  only  because  of  the  abuse  of  au- 
thority delegated  to  Federal  agents; 
those  provisions  are  equally  dangerous, 
because  they  breed  an  official  attitude 
which  places  Government  agents  above 
the  law.  In  numerous  cases  Federal 
agents  conducted  "no-knock"  raids  with- 
out the  required  couit  warrant,  appar- 
ently because  they  believed  the  warrants 
to  be  a  procedural  formality  which  they 
did  not  have  to  honor. 

The  Herbert  Giglotto  and  Donald 
Ashew  families  of  CoUnsville,  HI.,  for  ex- 
ample, were  subjected  to  indiscriminate 
ransacking  of  their  dwellings  and  verbal 
and  physical  abuse  by  Federal  agents  of 
the  old  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement the  night  of  April  23, 1973.  The 
agents  burst  into  the  residences  with- 
out warning  and  without  warrants;  they 
did  not  identify  themselves  until  leaving. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  Federal  agents  did 
not  find  any  drugs;  they  had  guessed  the 
addi-esses  of  the  residences  to  be 
searched.  At  a  subsequent  criminal  trial, 
the  agents  were  acquitted  principally  be- 
cause the  prosecutors  failed  to  establish 
the  agents'  criminal  intent.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  criminal  intent  is  of  no  solace  to 
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the  families  which  endured  the  terror  of 
the  agents'  night  raid. 

The  Washington  Star  of  January  4, 
1974,  detailed  another  example  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  when  Govern- 
ment agents  engaged  in  surprise  searches. 
On  April  24.  1972,  disguised  agents  of  the 
old  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  conducted  a  massive  raid,  by  heli- 
copter and  by  foot,  on  a  mountain  cabin 
in  Eureka,  Calif.  The  agents  carried  an 
arrest  warrant— but  not  a  "no-knock" 
warrant^ — to  arrest  a  man  believed  to  be 
dealing  in  drugs.  Apparently  the  agents 
were  primarily  interested  in  combing 
the  suspect's  premises  in  search  of  a  large 
"drug  factory."  The  agents  descended  on 
the  suspect's  cabin  without  identifying 
themselves  or  their  purposes.  The 
frightened  suspect  fled  from  the  uniden- 
tified invaders  and  was  fatally  shot  in 
the  back  by  an  agent  who  claimed  he 
mistakenly  thought  a  fellow  agent  had 
been  shot. 

The  "no-knock"  provisions,  and  the 
official  state  of  mind  which  they  foster, 
are  clearly  at  odds  with  principles  of 
common  law  and  the  fourth  amendment. 
According  to  early  English  law,  the 
King's  agents  could  not  enter  a  citizen's 
home  without  first  identifying  themselves 
and  their  purposes.  This  fundamental 
principle  was  articulated  as  early  as  1603 
In  Semayne's  Case,  5  Co.  Rep.  919,  916,  77 
Eng.  Rep.  194, 195  (1603) ,  where  an  Eng- 
lish court  declared: 

In  all  cases  when  the  King  is  a  party,  the 
sheriff  (If  the  doors  be  not  open)  may  break 
the  party's  house,  either  to  arrest  him,  or  to 
do  other  execution  of  the  King's  process.  If 
otherwise  he  cannot  enter.  But  be/ore  he 
breaks  it.  he  ought  to  signify  the  cause  of 
his  coming,  ond  to  make  request  to  open 
doors  .  .  .  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  principle  was  upheld  by  subse- 
quent court  decisions.  But  it  received  per- 
haps its  most  eloquent  articulation  in  a 
statement  by  William  Pitt  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1766.  The  Commons  was 
debating  a  proposal  to  allow  the  King's 
agents  to  enter  an  individual's  home  im- 
announced  to  collect  an  excise  tax  on 
cider.  In  opposing  this  proposal,  Pitt 
made  a  forceful  statement  which  war- 
rants repetition  here: 

The  poorest  man  may,  in  his  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  aU  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake.  The  wind 
may  blow  through  it.  The  storm  may  enter. 
The  rain  may  enter.  But  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter.  All  his  force  dares  not  cross 
the  threshold  of  that  ruined  tenement. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  a  power  denied 
to  the  King  of  England  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  Federal  agents  acting  under 
our  Constitution.  In  fact,  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  confer  such  power  upon  any 
government;  it  applies  the  same  restric- 
tions to  which  the  King  of  England  was 
subject. 

These  restrictions  are  embodied  in  the 
fourth  amendment.  That  amendment 
states  quite  simply  that — 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
tilings  to  be  seized. 
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amendment  Is 
protects  an  in- 


The  purpose  of  this 

clear  and  unequivocal.  1%  ^ 

divldual's  privacy  againfet  imreasonable 
intrtisions  by  the  (3ovetnment.  As  one 
legal  commentator  stated — 

[Tlhe  Fourth  Amendm*nt  did  not  but 
embody  a  principle  of  Engll  sh  liberty,  a  prin- 
ciple old,  yet  newly  won,  t  ttat  finds  another 
expression  in  the  maxim  "^  ivery  man's  home 
is  his  castle."  Fraenkel,  "Co  icernlng  Searches 
and  Seizures."  34  Harv.  h.  Rev.  361,  365 
(1921). 

As  in  the  common  la\)   which  first  de- 


veloped in  England,  th^  fourth  amend- 
ment restrictions  require  that  CSovern- 
ment  agents  identify  [themselves  and 
their  purposes  before  executing  any 
search.  Enunciating  the  principle  as  un- 
derstood by  all  but  one  pi  his  colleagues, 
Supreme  Court  Justice  '^illiam  Brennan 
stated  in  Ker  v.  California.  374  U.S.  23, 
49  (1963), that— 

(Tjhe  protections  of   1^ 
carried    into    the    Fourth 
doubtedly  included  this 
requirement  of  an  annoi 
officers    of    puriKwe    and 
breaking  into  an  individi 
quirement  is  no  mere  pi 
formality   attendant  upoi 
warrant.  Decisions  of  bot 
state  courts  have  recognli 
glish  courts,  that  the  rec 
essence  of  the  substantiv* 
safeguard  individual  llberl 

Exceptions  to  this  "4rmly  established 
requirement"  occur  only  when  Govern- 
ment agents  are  confronted  with  exigent 
circumstances  immediajtely  prior  to  the 
search.  According  to  ifustice  Brennan, 
these  exceptions  are  confined  to  cases: 

( 1 )  where  the  persons  m  Ithin  already  know 
of  the  officers'  authority  i.nd  purpose,  or  (2) 
where  the  officers  are  Justified  ta  the  belief 


idivldual   freedom 

Amendment    un- 

Irmly  established 

icement  by  police 

authority    before 

il's  home.  The  re- 

iedural  nicety  or 

the  service  of  a 

the  federal  and 

td,  as  did  the  En- 

Lilrement  is  of  the 

protections  which 


In  imminent  peril 
V  here  those  within. 


that  persons  within  are 
of  bodily  harm,  or  (3)  i 
made  aware  of  the  preser  ce  of  someone  out 
side  (because,  for  exampl  b,  there  has  been  a 
knock  at  the  door) ,  are  t  lien  engaged  in  ac- 
tivity which  Justifies  the  officers  in  the  belief 
that  an  escape  or  the  desi  ruction  of  evidence 
Is  being  attempted.  374  XJ  S.  at  47 

The  circumstances  w  hich  could  justify 
any  one  of  these  exqeptions  obviously 
could  not  be  known 
could  become  known  oi  ily  when  the  Gov 
emment  agents  attempted  to  execute  a 
search. 

In  contrast,  the  no|-knock  provisions 
allow  a  court  to  mak^  an  advance  de- 
termination that  sucl^  exigent  circum- 
stances will  exist  and  tft  give  Government 
agents  prior  authorization  to  dispense 
with  the  announceme  it  of  identity  and 
pm-pose  before  execu  ing  their  search. 
This  prior  determinat  on  of  exigent  cir- 
cumstances flies  in  th«  face  of  logic;  and 
the  waiver  of  the  Givemment  agents' 


annoimcement  flies  in 


protected  by  the  ConsI  itution 


the  fact  of  rights 


no-knock  provl- 
would  leave  intact 
common  law  prin 


By    repealing    the 
sions,  our  amendment 
the  constitutional  and 
ciples  concerning  Government  searches 
Under  those  principlas,  as  noted  above, 
"no-knock"  searches  \  'ould  be  permitted, 
but  only  when  exigem  circumstances  be- 
come known  to  (3ove  nment  agents  im- 
mediately prior  to  tpeir  contemplated 
search. 

Many    years    ago^ 
Holmes  obsen'ed  that 


Oliver     Wendell 
"the  life  of  the  law 


has  not  been  logic;  It  hasi  been  experi- 
ence." That  observation  Js  of  obvious 
relevance  to  consideration  W  the  amend- 
ment proposed  today.  For  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past  few  yeaife  have  shown 
that  the  no-knock  authonty  is  a  dan- 
gerous affront  to  the  right  to  privacy 
guaranteed  to  every  indivigual  under  the 
common  law  and  the  fourth  amendment. 
The  no-knock  provisions  i  condone  the 
kind  of  <3overnment  behavior  which  in- 
spired the  American  Colonies  to  revolt  in 
1776;  and  such  provisions  foster  an  offi- 
cial state  of  mind  which  makes  the  law's 
protection  of  individual  privacy  a  mean- 
ingless gesture.  I 

There  should  be  no  question,  there- 
fore, about  the  wisdom  of  repealing  the 
"no-knock"  provisions.  Tliis  is  particu- 
larly so  since  they  have  proved  to  be  a 
rarely  used  enforcement  tool  of  dubious 
utility.  After  considering  the  merits  of 
this  issue,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  full 
Senate,  and  ultimately  thel  House  as  well, 
will  concur  in  the  need  f  dr  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Ricord  my  1970 
statements  opposing  inclusion  of  the 
"no-knock"  authority  hi  the  drug  bUl 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  New  York  Times  article 
which  exposes  the  dangers  of  the  "no- 
knock"  provisions. 

There  being  no  objectio  n,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Opposing  No-Knock  Autiiority  in  the 

Drug  Bnx 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Presidem ;,  no  matter  how 
artistically  and  eloquently  the  proponents 
of  this  measure  defend  th«  concept  of  no- 
knock  entry,  preventive  detention,  and  the 
provisions  for  wiretapping,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  provlslonfc  do  in  fact  com- 
promise the  constitutional  i  ights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  tie  conference  re- 
port ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  )e  no  doubt  that 
the  Increasing  crime  rate  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  domestic  problems  racing  our  coun- 
try today.  Thp  latest  statu itlcs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investlgatli>n  Indicate  that 
there  has  been  a  13  perceiit  increase  in  se- 
rious crimes  in  the  first  3|  months  of  1970. 
This  added  burden  of  cr 
heavily  upon  our  cities. 

Nowhere  are  the  criming 
appalling  than  in  the 
56,000  felonies  reported  i^ 
Columbia  In  1969;  serlou^ 
almost  double  the  national  rate;  reported 
felonies  having  increased  122  percent  In 
the  last  5  years.  Thus  It  is  apparent  that  the 
national  commitment  to  r«  duclng  crime  can 
best  begin  here  in  Washington,  making  the 
District  of  Columbia  an  ex  imple  for  the  en- 
tire country. 

S.  2601,  the  District  ol  Columbia  crime 
bill,  which  we  are  now  c  )nsldering,  there- 
fore, must  be  considered  t  s  a  pilot  program 
to  demonstrate  the  Federal  Government's 
fight  on  crime  to  all  of  the  United  States. 
With  this  expectation,  t^e  administration 
has  already  sent  similar  legislative  proposals 
to  Congress  to  apply  provl  Hons  of  S.  2601  to 
all  Federal  districts  throuf  hout  the  country. 
The  District  of  Columblf  crime  bill  which 
emerged  from  conference  contains  many  non- 
controversial  features  tha«  are  badly  needed 
In  any  vigorous  system  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement— in  the  District  of  Colimibla  and 
in  every  other  Federal  jv«lsdlctlon  as  well. 
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the  District  of 

crime  rising  at 


This  bUl,  as  it  now  stands. 


visions  which  are  so  antithetical  to  the  en 


also  contains  pro- 


tire  history  of  American  jurisprudence  that 
their  Inclusion  makes  this  legislation  un- 
acceptable. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  has  ably  and  carefully  documented 
the  constitutional  flaws  in  this  legislation. 
While  the  bill  provides  for  badly  needed 
court  reorganization,  a  strengthened  District 
of  Columbia  Ball  Agency,  establishment  of 
a  public  defender  for  the  District,  and  the 
the  adoption  of  an  Interstate  Compact  on 
Juveniles,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  totally 
compromised  by  the  inclusion  of  such  ob- 
noxious featiires  as  preventive  detention,  no- 
knock  entry,  mandatory  sentencing,  broad- 
ened wiretapping  authority,  automatic  men- 
tal commitment,  changes  in  burden  of  proof 
in  insanity  pleas,  procedures  for  the  no-jury 
trial  of  multiple  offenders,  and  expanded 
treatment  of  juvenile  as  adults. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  because  the 
valid  and  necessary  features  of  this  present 
blU  outnumber  the  objectionable  provision, 
the  Senate  should  swallow  its  objections  and 
approve  the  conference  report  as  it  stands. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  at  some  later 
time  the  courts  can  repair  any  violence  done 
to  the  Constitution.  This  is  a  dangerous  con- 
cept and  ought  to  be  summarily  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  also  implied  that  preventive 
detention  of  persons  charged  with  crime  who 
may  commit  another  crime,  no-knock  entry 
by  policemen  and  unnamed  assistants,  and 
government  eavesdropping  are  the  prices 
that  we  must  pay  to  reduce  the  crime  rate. 

I  do  not  agree  with  these  suggestions. 
There  are  alternate  courses  of  legislative  ac- 
tion which  can  be  enacted  in  a  short  time 
and  which  will  bolster  law  enforcement  with- 
out objectionable  erosions  of  constitutional 
guarantees.  I  also  firmly  believe  that  it  Is 
right  and  proper  for  the  Senate  to  insist  that 
anticrlme  proposals  be  consistent  with  long- 
standing American  concepts  of  justice. 

There  are  presently  available  three  legis- 
lative proposals  which  offer  effective  means 
of  giving  the  District  of  Columbia  additional 
tools  to  prosecute  law  enforcement.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  S.  4080  and  S.  4081,  introduced  by 
Senator  Ervin  and  others  as  substitutes  for 
S.  2601.  These  measures  incorporate  the 
worthwhile  features  of  the  court  reorganiza- 
tion plan  and  changes  in  criminal  law  and 
procedure  which  was  contained  In  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2601. 

The  most  needed  and  uncontroversial  fea- 
tures of  S.  4080  and  S.  4081  Include  a  new 
superior  court  which  would  take  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  purely  local  civil  and  criminal 
cases  with  divisions  of  flexible  size  capable 
of  adjusting  to  exact  needs;  a  system  of  mod- 
ern court  management,  with  the  centraliza- 
tion of  nonjudicial,  administrative  duties  in 
top-level  court  executives  to  invoke  more 
efficient  procedure  that  will  clear  away  paper- 
work and  other  delays;  substantial  Increase 
in  judges  with  provisions  for  other  means 
for  expanding  the  city's  judicial  resources;  a 
full-fledged  public  defender  service  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  greatly  expanding  the 
sizo  and  scope  of  operation  of  the  existing 
Legal  Aid  Agency;  and  expanded  District  of 
Columbia  BaU  Agency  with  the  authority 
and  manpower  to  keep  a  much  closer  watch 
on  defendants  released  on  ball;  and  restora- 
tion of  the  Senate's  original  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $48  million  to  the  District  to  carry 
out  court  reorganization  and  give  substance 
to  other  crime  programs,  in  particular,  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  narcotics  addiction. 

The  third  legislative  proposal  which  would 
assist  In  reducing  crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  S.  3936,  the  speedy  trial  bill. 
This  measure  would  require  each  Federal 
District  Court  to  provide  trial  within  60 
days  of  indictment  or  information.  The  meas- 
ure would  also  provide  for  additional  penal- 
ties for  crimes  that  are  committed  during 
pretrial  release  and  would  establish  demon- 
stration pretrial  service  agencies  In  five  Fed- 
oral  districts,  including  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia. In  BMia,  8.  3936  provides  a  constitu- 
tional alternative  to  preventive  detention. 

These  three  bills  are  sensible  anticrlme 
measures  for  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
I  have  cosponsored  and  which  I  support  as 
substitutes  for  S.  2601.  In  addition  to  ex- 
ercising the  questionable  provisions  Infring- 
ing on  citizens'  constitutional  guarantees, 
this  legislation  would  give  the  District  the 
additional  money  to  begin  to  make  a  con- 
certed effort  against  its  No.  1  crime  prob- 
lem— narcotics.  These  substitute  bills  deserve 
expedited  consideration  and  passage  in  place 
of  the  measure  now  before  us. 

Since  this  legislation  wlU  mainly  affect  an 
unrepresented  minority  Mrithin  an  xmrepre- 
sented  minority — the  black  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — it  is  a  proper  duty  and 
an  obligation  of  this  body  to  question  and 
object  to  the  infringements  of  citizens'  pro- 
tections under  this  bill.  Furthermore,  we 
must  also  consider  the  example  which  this 
bill  is  Intended  to  make  for  law  enforcement 
activities  in  all  the  States.  This  bill  has  vital 
implications  for  governmental  conduct  in 
every  region  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  affairs  and  activities 
of  men  and  governments  in  this  country  have 
been  controlled  and  guided  for  over  180  years 
by  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Its  provisions  have 
withstood  the  tests  of  time  and  relevance 
to  an  expanding  nation.  Thus  we  are  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  has  sustained  any 
form  of  government  under  one  constitution 
for  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

Over  the  years  this  Constitution  and  Its 
Bill  of  Bights  have  faced  stiff  and  critical 
challenges.  This  document  has  remained  as 
the  framework  of  government  and  the  guard- 
Ian  of  Individual  liberty  through  these  tests 
only  because  men  have  taken  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  opportunity  to  defend  the 
Constitution  all  through  the  continuing 
stresses  and  strains  of  this  great  and  Impor- 
tant experiment  of  man  and  government. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  faced  with  a  measvu-e 
which  makes  specific  attacks  upon  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  all  citizens  by  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  eighth  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  traditional  American  concepts  of 
justice.  In  particular,  these  attacks  are  em- 
bodied In  the  no-knock  entry  and  preventive 
detention  provisions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  biU. 

First,  the  no-knock  authority  granted  In 
the  conference  report  Is  broader  and  less 
clear  than  the  no-knock  power  permitted 
under  the  Griffin  amendment,  which  I 
opposed,  to  the  Drug  Control  Act,  S.  3246, 
passed  earlier  this  year.  The  language  of  the 
present  no-knock  provision  In  S.  2601  is 
therefore  at  variance  with  both  previous 
legislative  language  in  S.  3246,  and  with  case 
law.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  provision 
merely  codifies  existing  law.  If  this  is  so. 
then  why  is  this  provision  necessary  at  all? 
Also,  if  existing  law  concerning  no-knock  is 
sufficient,  then  why  has  the  Federal  prosecu- 
tor for  the  District  of  Columbia  claimed  that 
he  now  cannot  do  what  the  new  law  would 
permit? 

According  to  tlie  conference  report,  a  police 
officer  needs  only  a  low  level  of  proof  to  ob- 
tain a  no-knock  warrant  up  to  10  days  before 
it  is  to  be  used.  A  magistrate  must  rely  upon 
an  officer's  judgment  which  can  be  far  re- 
moved in  time  and  place  from  the  point  of 
action.  In  addition,  the  use  of  the  no-knock 
warrant  in  the  conference  report  is  not  re- 
stricted to  a  specific  category  of  crimes  such 
as  m  S.  3246,  the  Drug  Control  BUl,  where  the 
no-knock  provision  can  only  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  narcotics  felonies.  Under  S. 
2601,  no-knock  could  be  used  for  anything 
from  minor  offenses  to  major  felonies. 

Under  S.  2601,  an  officer  may  seek  a  no- 
knock  warrant  if  he  has  probable  cause  that 
evidence  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  or  an  offi- 
cer's life  endangered.  There  is  no  reference 
to  any  certainty  regarding  the  need  for  a 
no-knock  warrant,  only  likelihood.  This  con- 


junction of  "probable  cause"  and  "likeli- 
hood," in  effect,  is  a  level  of  proof  requiring 
only  a  contingent  contingency  and  would 
aUow  an  officer  to  conduct  a  no-lcnock  search 
at  will,  or  best,  a  reasoned  conjecture. 

A  most  ciuious  part  of  the  no-knock  provi- 
sion is  that  which  extends  no-knock  au- 
thority to  "any  person  aiding  an  officer"  in 
the  execution  of  this  warrant.  Who  la  this 
"any  person  aiding  an  officer?"  Is  he  a  passer- 
by? Is  he  a  vigilante?  No  need  has  been 
demonstrated  for  extending  whatever  right  of 
unannounced  intrusion  there  may  be  to 
private  persons.  Indeed,  the  language  of  the 
conference  report  leaves  open  the  poeslbUlty 
of  a  self-labeled  assistant  breaking  and  en- 
tering alone  on  the  barest  suggestion  from 
an  officer  or  on  the  basis  of  what  the  aide 
alone  interprets  as  an  implied  suggestion. 

The  Ker  against  California  case  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  established  the  ciurent 
common  law  rules  regarding  no-knock 
searches.  Accordmg  to  the  best  Interpreta- 
tion of  this  ruling,  only  "exigent  circum- 
stances" are  sufficient  for  a  no-knock  entry. 
Exigent  circumstances  by  their  very  nature 
can  only  be  determined  at  the  place  where 
the  search  is  to  be  conducted. 

Thus  the  officer  has  to  be  at  the  scene 
where  the  search  is  to  be  executed  before  he 
can  know  whether  a  no-knock  entry  is  justi- 
fied. The  words  of  the  bill  before  us  do  not 
reflect  this  Interpretation  of  the  Ker  case. 

Finally,  the  present  no-knock  proposal 
raises  the  serious  question  of  offending  the 
fourth  amendment  which  guarantees  the 
right  of  people  "to  be  secvire  In  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures."  There  is 
no  more  Important  right  secured  by  the 
Constitution,  and  no  one  has  more  elo- 
quently stated  the  case  against  no-knock 
entry  than  William  Pitt  in  debate  In  the 
House  of  Lords  204  yeans  ago,  when  he 
stated : 

"The  poorest  man  may,  in  his  cottage,  bid 
deflaace  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake.  The  wind 
may  blow  through  it.  The  storm  may  enter. 
The  rain  may  enter.  But  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter.  All  his  force  dares  not  cross 
the  threshhold  of  that  ruined  tenement." 

As  if  this  no-knock  provision  Is  not  offen- 
sive enough,  the  conference  bill  also  con- 
tains a  preventive  detention  provision.  This 
provision  introduces  a  new  element  to  be 
considered  in  the  release  on  bail  of  a  person 
accused  of  a  crime.  Traditionally,  the  single 
issue  to  be  considered  in  setting  bail  release 
conditions  Is  the  likelihood  that  the  accused 
criminal  will  not  appear  for  trial.  Under  the 
preventive  detention  provision,  there  is  to 
be  finther  determination  as  to  whether  pre- 
trial release  In  noncapital  criminal  cases  will 
affect  the  "safety  of  any  other  person  or  the 
community."  This  new  factor  makes  far- 
reaching  changes  In  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  ball  procedures. 

This  new  consideration  Is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  great  concern  to  keep  violent  criminals 
off  the  street,  that  is,  to  prevent  further 
crimes  of  physical  violence  before  a  criminal 
Is  incarcerated.  The  language  of  the  confer- 
ence bill,  however,  makes  preventive  deten- 
tion applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  persons 
accused  of  both  nonviolent  as  well  as  violent 
crime.  Under  the  blU,  not  only  can  accused 
murderers,  rapists,  arsonists,  and  other  per- 
petrators of  physlcia  violence  be  detained, 
but  so  can  those  acciised  of  "taking  or  at- 
tempting to  take  property  from  another  by 
force  or  threat  of  force"  and  those  accused 
of  "unlawfully  entering  or  attempting  to 
enter  any  premises  adapted  for  overnight  ac- 
commodation of  persons  or  for  carrytog  on 
busme-ss  with  the  intent  to  commit  an  offense 
therein."  This  broadens  the  concept  of  pre- 
ventive detention  far  beyond  an  intent  to 
prevent  further  physical  violence  before  trial 
and  destroys  the  primary  Intent  of  release  on 
bail  to  insure  appearance  at  trial.  Although 
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preventive  detention  may  have  been  In- 
tended to  l)«  limited  to  crimes  of  violence, 
under  this  bUl  It  is  subject  to  use  as  a  catch- 
aU  street  cleaning  mechanism  for  thoee  ac- 
cused of  antisocial  behavior. 

Reference  Is  made  In  this  bill  to  placing 
the  case  of  a  person  preventively  detained 
on  an  expedited  court  calendar  so  as  to  make 
a  swift  test  of  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the 
original  charge  a  part  of  the  process,  as  In 
the  English  system.  But  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  the  accused  will  receive  a  speedy  trial 
within  the  original  60-day  detention  period, 
as  the  British  system  provides.  Since  con- 
secutive periods  of  60-day  detention  are  al- 
lowed under  this  bUl,  an  accused  person  can 
be  Incarcerated  for  an  extended  period  of 
time  without  either  release  or  without  trial. 
Preventive  detention  is  contradictory  to 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, since  the  arrested  person  Is  deprived 
of  hla  liberty  on  the  basis  of  a  probability 
that  he  wUl  commit  a  future  crime.  This  de- 
tention la  made  before  and  without  convic- 
tion for  the  first  criminal  charge. 

Preventive  detention  also  Interferes  with 
a  person's  right  of  access  to  counsel  and 
participation  in  obtalntog  evidence  and  wit- 
nesses in  his  own  defense  as  guaranteed  by 
the  sixth  amendment. 

It  also  violates  the  eighth  amendment  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  excessive  ball. 
Th©  historical  purpose  of  the  amendment 
was  to  make  certain  that  baU  Is  used  to  in- 
sure appearence  and  not  to  penallz»  the 
accused  before  conviction.  Thus,  by  Implica- 
tion, the  eighth  amendment  guarantees  a 
right  to  reasonable  baU  for  noncapital  cases. 
The  arguments  which  I  have  considered 
concemmg  the  issues  of  no-knock  entry 
into  private  homes,  the  preventive  deten- 
tion of  accused  criminals  who  may  cause 
further  crime,  and  other  provisions  of  this 
bill,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is 
certainly  probable  cause  that  the  Individual 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  DUtrlct  are  not 
only  likely  to  be  impaired,  but  they  will  be 
impaired.  This  constitutional  Infringement 
Is  unacceptable. 

I  should  also  like  to  voice  my  opposition 
to  the  wiretapping  provision  in  this  confer- 
enc©  bill.  With  the  possible  exceptions  of 
national  security  and  organized  crime,  I  am 
opposed  to  any  us«  of  wiretapping  and  the 
Invasion  of  privacy  that  occurs  In  a  formal- 
ized government  effort  to  Intercept  wire  or 
oral  communications.  The  authority  for  elec- 
tronic surveillance  given  In  S.  2601  goes  far 
beyond  the  limitations  of  these  exceptions 
when  th©  list  of  offenses  for  which  wiretaps 
are  permitted  reads,  arson,  blackmail,  brib- 
ery,   burglary,    destruction    of    property    of 
value  In  excess  of  $200,  gambling,  grand  lar- 
ceny, kidnaping,  murder,  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice, receiving  stolen  property  of  value  m 
excess  of  $100,  robbery,  extortion,   and  of- 
fenses involving  dealing  In  narcotic  drugs, 
marihuana,  and  other  dangerous  drugs.  This 
extends  the  Government's  ear  far  too  far. 
Mr.  President,  the  Issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate Is  not  whether  to  do  something  about 
crime.   Nor   Is   the   issue   one   of   preserving 
th©  rights  of  criminals.  The  issue   Is  how 
to  take  strong  law  enforcement  actions  con- 
sistent  with   the   constitutional   guarantees 
of  all  citizens. 

Th©  no-knock,  preventive  detention,  and 
wiretapping  provisions  are  not  only  objec- 
tionable on  constitutional  grounds,  but  they 
are  repugnant  to  American  traditions  and 
values.  One  freedom  we  have  always  honored 
Is  the  freedom  from  repressive  governmental 
action.  Freedom  from  the  tear  that  our  life, 
our  liberty,  or  our  property  may  be  arbitrarily 
taken  from  us  by  the  State  is  a  founding 
proi>08ltlon  of  this  country. 

Millions  of  our  citizens  or  their  forefathers 
cam©  to  settle  in  America  to  escape  the  re- 
pressive practices  In  their  homeland.  They 
have  known  the  terrible  fear  of  "the  knock 
at  th©  door  In  the  middle  of  the  night."  In 
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threat  to  the  se- 

to  any  possibility 
compromised  In 


contrast  th©  United  Stai  bs  symbolized  a 
country  where  people  coul  I  live  in  personal 

security  and  free  from  any] " *  *"  **""  ""- 

curlty  of  their  household. 
I  must  cast  my  dissent 

that  this  security  may  b^   

any  way.  We  have  protected  well  against  the 
specter  of  the  "knock  In  the  middle  of  the 
night"— we  must  defend  even  stronger 
against  the  fear  of  the  unjinnounced  break- 
ing down  of  any  man's  d©or. 

Nowadays,  any  legislation  traveling  the 
legislative  route  under  (the  umbrella  of 
•crime  control"  automatiaally  receives  wide 
public  acclaim.  No  one  waits  to  raise  doubts 
or  questions  or  vote  agal|ist  any  such  bill, 
because  the  public  reactlo*  will  be  adverse. 

Grave  doubts  are  being  f  rlvately  expressed 
by  many  who  will  vote  fof  this  bill  because 
they  view  it  as  too  dlffiOult  to  explain  to 
their  constituents.  Everyoie  here  was  elected 
to  uphold  the  Constitutloa— not  compromise 
It.  I,  therefore,  register  my  opposition  to  this 
measure  by  voting  against  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sei^ate  has  an  even 
stronger  alternate  legislative  plank  to  flght 
crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  My  sup- 
port Is  for  the  alternate  bills  to  the  con- 
ference report— 8.  4080,  3i  4081.  and  S.  3936, 
providing  speedy  trial  fa  those  accused  of 
crime. 

Mr.  Stknnis.  Mr.  Prea  dent,  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  I  am  si  re,  and  the  people 
of  th©  Nation,  owe  a  deit  of  gratitude  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ea- 
vin)  for  the  very  fine  exp<  sltlon  he  has  made 
of  this  troublesome  and  far-reaching  ques- 
tion. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  su  pport  a  sound  blU. 
I  am  not  indifferent  to  conditions  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  a  small  way.  I  am 
a  property  owner  here — (Jf  a  home,  at  least. 
A  member  of  my  family  has  been  a  victim 
of  some  of  the  lawlessiKss  here.  So  I  am 
not  indifferent  to  that  J I  am  not  a  total 
stranger  to  law  enforcei^ent  here. 

I  spent  5  active  years  a4  a  district  attorney. 
In  that  office  I  did  everything  from  Investi- 
gating to  serving  a  grandi  Jury.  My  duties  In- 
cluded preparing  Indictments,  advising,  and 
cons\Utlng  with  the  grapd  Jury,  presenting 
the  evidence,  and  makine  arguments  to  the 
Jury,  handled  many  hun^eds  of  felony  cases. 
I  am  not  boasting,  but  I|got  It  In  the  "raw." 
It  was  my  prlvUege  to  s#rve  10  years  on  the 
trial  court  bench  as  a  Icircult  Judge,  with 
all  kinds  of  criminal  cas^s  and  with  unlimit- 
ed civil  Jurisdiction.  I  Have  no  outstanding 
record,  but  I  am  not  a  *ranger  to  this  field 
and  the  problems  that  gO  with  It. 

I  think  we  are  planting  seeds  of  great  dis- 
appointment In  this  bU  .  In  the  first  place, 
almost  everyone  has  daabts  about  Its  con- 
stitutionality. When  those  who  doubt  the 
constltuUonality  of  st  itutes  rely  on  the 
courts  to  overturn  then  i,  that  does  more  to 
undermine  our  Constitution  than  anything 
else  I  know  of.  I  refer  o  those  who  believe 
that  th©  question  of  constitutionality  Is 
purely  one  for  the  courts  and  not  for  the 
Congress  or  State  legisl  itures. 

Passing  on.  Mr.  Presid  snt,  because  I  do  not 
have  time  to  argue  thia  question  fully — and 
many  of  these  very  quel  tions  have  been  ably 
presented  by  the  Senatjr  from  North  Caro- 
ima — the  principal  aii  ;ument  Is  that  we 
should  pass  the  bill  to  help  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  do  not  thlr  k  there  Is  any  doubt 
that  we  are  making  adr  ilsslons  and  lowering 
the  standards  of  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice If  we  pass  this  bUl  and  It  Is  upheld.  We 
are  lowering  the  standa  rds  and  we  are  doing 
It  because  the  standards  have  already  been 
lowered  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
point  where  there  Is  11  tie  effective  enforce- 
ment of  our  criminal  la  w.  But  this  bill  Is  not 
the  remedy.  Just  becai  se  we  have  let  these 
conditions  build  up.  Tl  is  is  no  excuse  to  de- 
sert constitutional  stai  idards.  I  believe  that 
these  conditions  were  argely  caused  by  the 
unfortunate  changes  li    the  laws  of  criminal 
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States  in  its  Interpretation  of  the  BUl  of 
Rights,  such  as  In  the  Mallory  case,  and  many 
others.  This  bill  will  not  brlnj  about  a  reme- 
dy In  that  field.  It  does  not  touch,  topside 
or  bottom,  the  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved. 

Another  question  Is  the  gen  eral  widespread 
permissiveness  we  have  let  come  about  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  a»d  many  other 
places  m  the  country  to  whleb  It  has  spread. 
For  years  there  has  been  no  real  will  to  en- 
force the  criminal  law.  The^e  has  been  no 
positive  determination  on  tl^  part  of  many 
of  the  officials.  Bandits  walk  the  policemen's 
beats.  The  policeman  is  ridiculed.  H©  Is  crit- 
icized and  blasted  in  publla  day  after  day. 
Furthermore,  there  Is  a  certain  type  of  per- 
missiveness that  has  almost  gotten  out  of 
liand.  We  should  not  let  It  to  on.  My  point 
is,  that  condition  has  to  be  met  by  will  and 
determination.  Putting  more  laws  on  the 
books  is  not  going  to  do  It. 

There  may  be  a  need  for  more  Judges,  but 
my  feeling  Is  that  some  of  «ie  Judges  could 
put  In  more  hours  a  day  than  they  seem  to 
put  In.  They  could  do  morel  to  piirsue  cases 
and  know  more  about  the  sentences  that  are 
going  to  attach  to  those  crlnflnals  than  using 
the  system  now  in  use  under  which  someone  ■ 
flies  some  kind  of  report.     I 

So  I  believe  we  are  looklig  In  the  wrong 
direction.  We  want  to  do  something  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  certainly — w©  also 
want  to  do  something  for  thje  whole  country. 
But  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to  reform 
ourselves  first  by  law  enfoijcement,  and  de- 
veloping the  will  to  enforce!  the  law  that  we 
already  have.  I 

There  Is  no  breakdown  ot  criminal  proce- 
dure, as  I  see  It.  As  I  say,  wfe  may  need  more 
Judges.  We  may  need  more  law.  But  I  strongly 
back  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  when  he  offers  us  a  ^w  that  will  give 
immediate  relief  and  bring  matters  more  up 
to  date.  His  proposal  skips  all  these  very 
highly  questionable  constntutlonal  matters 
that  are  m  the  bill  before  v^.  There  are  good 
motives  behind  those  who  ■forked  on  them.  I 
would  not  suggest  anythliig.  I  praise  them 
for  the  work  they  have  don^.  But  I  believe  we 
are  going  to  make  the  pfopl©  think  that 
ptu-adlse  Is  at  hand.  We  wljl  lead  the  people 
of  America  to  believe  that  we  have  found  the 
remedy;  that  we  are  going  |to  apply  it  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  first^nd  then  apply  it 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Tkere  is  going  to  be 
a  serious  breakdown  and  i  lot  of  hollering 
and  dLsappomtment. 

I  think  we  can  take  th©  laws  we  have, 
plus  the  proposals  of  tie  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  get  a  strong  pubUc  sen- 
timent behind  law  enforcement  officers,  and 
a  strong  public  sentiment  behind  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  and  support  tot  the  courts. 
I  remember  the  old  days  when  public 
opinion  was  the  basis  for  support  of  law 
enforcement.  We  m\ist  haw  that  to  have  the 
Juries  In  the  right  frame  ol  mind. 

I  am  really  dlsappomteq.  In  getting  Into 
this  Important  matter — aikl  It  Is  highly  im- 
portant—to find  so  llttl©  I  >f  the  things  that 
really  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  afford 
us  an  appreciable  remedy. 

So  I  have  grave  doubts  ibout  it.  In  fact.  I 
Just  do  not  believe  some  <  if  these  provisions 
are  constitutional,  and  U  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  way  are  golni;  to  surrender  and 
say,  "Let  the  courts  decld*  everything,"  then 
who  else  will  stand  up  f  o  •  these  basic  prin- 
ciples? 

Another  thing  I  find  here,  and  I  have 
checked  somewhat,  Is  thab  there  Is  no  pun- 
ishment passed  out,  no  rei  ,1  punishment  pro- 
vided for  these  offenses.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  we  do  not  hav^  enough  houses  of 
correction  or  houses  of  puhlshment.  or  places 
where  the  offender  may  feel  a  penalty  of 
some  kind — I  do  not  mein  excessive  penal- 
ties, but  In  order  for  tl  e  offender  to  feel 
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the  sting  for  having  committed  a  crime.  I 
believe  that  Is  the  necessary  remedy.  We 
have  always  believed  that,  until  recently. 
But  some  way.  we  have  slipped  Into  the  Idea 
that  a  man's  background,  or  some  other  far- 
off  reason.  Is  to  control,  and  he  must  be  more 
or  less  protected  Instead  of  really  punished. 
I  say  that  Is  simply  contrary  to  conunon- 
sense. 

We  have  purse  snatching  because  It  Is  not 
unprofitable  to  snatch  purses;  and  we  have 
these  felonies  of  burglary  and  larceny  and 
stealing  because  It  Is  not  unprofitable.  There 
Is  no  sting  of  real  punishment. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  stated 
that  only  6  percent  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  felonies  are  ever  punished.  My  good- 
ness alive.  If  that  is  correct — and  I  assume  It 
Is — are  we  going  to  use  that  as  the  Justifica- 
tion for  th©  no-knock  provision?  I  think 
we  already  have,  in  practical  effect,  most  of 
this  no-knock  provision  anyway. 

Dkitg  Contkol  Act 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  on  January  28, 
1970,  I  Joined  with  my  Senate  colleagues  In 
unanimously  approving  S.  3246.  the  Con- 
trolled Dangerous  Substances  Act,  better 
known  as  the  Drug  Control  Act.  While  rec- 
ognizing the  necessity  for  a  coordinated  and 
unified  Federal  approach  to  the  serious  na- 
tional problem  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drug  control,  I  expressed  grave  reservations 
m  January  about  one  section  of  this  legisla- 
tion— the  authorization  for  "no  knock"  en- 
tries which  would  allow  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers to  enter  premises  without  notice.  Be- 
fore voting  for  final  passage  of  that  bill,  I 
cast  my  dissent  against  Inclusion  of  "no 
knock"  authority  In  three  separate  rollcall 
votes. 

At  the  time  of  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
Drug  Control  Act  In  January,  It  was  my  con- 
viction that  whatever  "no  knock"  authority 
may  be  permissible  under  the  Constitution 
should  be  settled  by  the  coixrts  on  a  case  by 
case  basis  rather  than  codified  by  statute 
which  would,  I  think,  be  subject  to  serious 
administrative  abuse. 

"No  knock"  authority  was  Included  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  that 
was  before  the  Senate  this  July.  Although 
grave  doubts  were  expressed  by  many  over 
the  wisdom  and  the  Justice  of  including  "no 
knock"  In  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill, 
there  was  apparently  the  feeling  that  it 
would  be  too  difficult  to  explain  this  opposi- 
tion to  constituents.  Furthermore,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  an  explanation  since  th© 
reach  of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 
would  not  touch  home.  My  vote  against  "no 
knock"  for  District  of  Columbia  was  In  the 
minority. 

There  are,  however,  some  Important  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Issue  before  the  Senate 
today  and  the  issue  that  the  Senate  faced  In 
July  with  the  D.C.  crime  bill.  First  of  all,  this 
authority  will  not  be  restricted  to  an  isolated 
unrepresented  Jurisdiction  but  will  pervade 
every  State  In  this  Union.  Second,  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  vote  against  an  entire  bill  In 
order  to  oppose  this  provision.  There  Is  no 
conference  report  that  could  be  totally  frus- 
trated as  was  the  argument  on  the  D.C.  crhne 
bill.  There  Is  Instead  a  simple  and  direct 
amendment  which  will  delete  this  "no- 
knock"  authority  in  this  legislation  on  a  na- 
tional level  and  preserve  the  valid  and  nec- 
essary provisions  of  a  much  needed  bill. 

So  the  Issue  Is  rather  direct  and  straight- 
forward. 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  to  do  something 
about  drug  abuse  and  law  enforcement.  Nor 
Is  the  Issue  one  of  coddling  criminals.  The  Is- 
sue Is  how  to  guarantee  strong  law  enforce- 
ment actions  consistent  vrtth  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  all  citizens. 

The  fourth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  the  right  of  people  in  this 
country    "to   be    secure    In    their   persons. 


houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures."  There  is  no 
more  Important  right  secured  by  our  Con- 
stitution and  valued  by  our  society. 

The  case  against  "no-knock"  was  elo- 
quently stated  by  William  Pitt  In  debate  m 
the  House  of  Lords : 

"The  poorest  man  may.  In  his  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake.  The  wind 
may  blow  through  it.  The  storm  may  enter. 
The  rain  may  enter.  But  the  King  of  Eng- 
land cannot  enter.  All  his  force  dares  not 
cross  the  threshold  of  that  rumed  tenement." 

William  Pitt's  statement  was  made  204 
years  ago.  Today  the  Issue  Is  the  same.  There 
is  a  need  to  reaffirm  the  validity  of  his  state- 
nient  and  the  freedom  from  repressive  and 
arbitrary  governmental  action.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  will  again  vote  against  "no-knock"  au- 
thority. At  the  same  time  I  will  give  my  sup- 
port to  the  other  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
work  to  strengthen  title  I  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  balajjtfJed  and  coordinated  attack  upon 
drug  and  narcotics  abuse  that  Itself  does  not 
abuse  constitutional  prerogatives. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jtme  25,  1973) 

Violent  Drug  Rxms  Acainst  the  Innocent 

Found  Widespreao 

(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolm) 

Washington,  June  24. — ^Innocent  Ameri- 
cans around  the  country  have  been  sub- 
jected to  dozens  of  mistaken,  violent  and 
often  Illegal  police  raids  by  local,  state  ana 
Federal  narcotics  agents  In  search  of  illicit 
drugs  and  their  dealers. 

An  eight-week  Investigation  by  The  New 
York  Times — conslsttog  of  Interviews  with 
victims  of  the  raids,  policemen  and  narcotics 
agents — has  shown  that,  contrary  to  pub- 
lished reports  and  some  Government  asser- 
tions, the  recent  illegal  drug  raids  on  two 
ColUnsvllle,  111.,  families  were  not  Isolated 
Incidents. 

In  fact,  during  the  last  three  years,  mis- 
taken raids  have  been  made  by  narcotics 
agents  on  all  government  levels,  often  act- 
ing on  uncorroborated  tips. 

Such  Incidents  have  resulted  in  at  least 
four  deaths,  including  one  policeman  slain 
when  a  terror-stricken  Innocent  woman  shot 
through  her  bedroom  door  as  It  burst  open. 
In  California  one  Innocent  father  was  shot 
through  the  head  as  he  sat  In  a  living  room 
cradling  his  Infant  son. 

Details  of  each  raid  vary,  but  generally  they 
Involve  heavily  armed  policemen,  arrlvmg  at 
night,  often  unshaven  and  In  slovenly  "un- 
dercover" attire,  bashing  down  the  doors  to 
a  private  home  or  apartment  and  holding 
the  Innocent  residents  at  gunpoint  while 
they  ransack  the  house. 

A  raid  victim  m  Long  Island  has  settled  a 
damage  suit  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  $160,000.  Similar  suits  are  pending. 

Sometimes  the  agents  have  warrants  and 
Identify  themselves.  Sometimes  they  do  not. 

Frequently,  the  raldtag  party  Is  rude,  abu- 
sive and,  as  In  CoUlnsvllle,  shouts  obsceni- 
ties at  its  terrified  victims. 

In  Los  Angeles  a  veteran  police  officer  says 
mistaken  raids  occur  once  or  twice  a  month. 
In  Miami,  complaints  of  police  harassment 
on  drug  searches  are  so  frequent  that  the 
Legal  Services  of  Greater  Miami  can  no  longer 
handle  the  caseload. 

Taken  mdlvldually,  the  raids  have  been 
little  noticed  nationally,  apparently  because 
they  were  believed  to  be  Isolated  aberrations 
or  unfortunate  but  understandable  errors  as 
hard-pressed  police  forces  sought  to  combat 
drug  addiction,  which  President  Nixon  has 
caUed  "Public  Enemy  No.  1." 

In  addition,  the  raids  occurred  in  widely 
scattered  areas.  Often  they  involved  lower- 
class  famlUes  with  little  access  to  the  media 
or  to  advice  on  possible  legal  recourse. 

Some  believe  many  families  kept  quiet  for 
fear  of  reprisals  by  the  agents  or  perhaps 


because  in  their  hatred  for  drugs  they  con- 
doned the  tactics  but  not  the  locale. 

"NO-KNOCK"  LAWS 

But  taken  together  the  mistaken  raids 
paint  a  picture  of  strong-arm  police  tactics, 
shoddy  or  nonexistent  pre-rald  police  Investi- 
gation and  the  pressures  and  brutalizing  im- 
pact on  the  police  of  constant  contact  with 
what  they  call  "society's  scum,"  th©  drug 
pusher. 

The  Incidents  also  underline  what  some 
view  as  an  Inherent  danger  In  "no-knock" 
narcotics  raids,  which  were  authorized  for 
Federal  agents  by  Congress  In  1970.  Some 
states  have  similar  statutes. 

Under  these  laws  the  police  may  obtain 
a  special  no-knock  seareh  warrant  authoriz- 
ing them  to  break  into  homes  unannounced 
it  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
property  sought  can  b©  quickly  destroyed 
or  disposed  of  or  If  giving  notice  of  police 
presence  could  endanger  an  officer  or  other 
person. 

To  some  observers  such  mistaken  raids  are 
Just  that — mistakes  caused  by  an  under- 
standable mounting  police  frustration  with 
th©  growing  drug  problem.  They  say  that 
members  of  the  more  vocal  middle  class  are 
now  being  subjected  to  rigorous  police  tech- 
niques that  some  allege  some  officers  have 
long  used  In  black  commimltles. 

To  others,  however,  the  mistaken  raids 
signal  the  emergence  of  a  dangerous  climate 
of  repression. 

The  drug  raids  on  the  homes  of  Herbert 
Giglotto  and  Donald  Askew  In  CoUlnsvllle, 
ni.,  occurred  the  night  of  April  23.  Mr.  Gig- 
lotto was  asleep  with  his  wife  In  their  apart- 
ment when  more  than  15  poorly  dressed  men 
broke  down  two  doors,  handcuffed  the  Gig- 
lottos,  held  them  at  gunpoint,  emptied 
drawers  and  closets,  shattered  pottery,  threw 
a  television  set  on  the  floor  and  shouted 
obscenities. 

A  half-hour  later  a  similar  event  occurred 
across  town  at  the  Askews'  modest  home. 
"caveat  vendor" 

In  both  cases  the  men  were  agents  of  the 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  an 
umbrella  agency  established  m  January,  1972, 
by  President  Nixon.  Its  motto  Is  "Caveat  Ven- 
dor." 

In  both  cases  the  men  were  at  the  wrong 
address. 

In  both  cases  they  had  no  search  or  arrest 
warrants. 

In  both  cases  they  had  no  authority  from 
their  superiors  for  the  raids.  In  both  cases 
they  did  not  Identify  themselves  imtil  well 
into  the  raid. 

The  agents,  one  of  whom  had  been  Involved 
previously  In  incidents  involvmg  question- 
able force,  have  been  suspended  with  pay 
but  contmue  to  perform  limited  duties  while 
a  grand  Jury  Investigates  and  the  families 
sue. 

Three  days  before  the  CoUlnsvUle  raids, 
at  10:45  P.M.  Mrs.  Laura  Smith  heard  a  tap- 
ping on  a  wmdow  of  her  home  on  Chicago's 
tough  South  Side.  Seconds  later  a  sledge- 
hammer came  through  the  back  door,  she 
said.  It  was  followed  by  four  armed  men  m 
civilian  clothes  who  ran  through  the  house, 
she  continued.  They  were  Chicago  policemen. 

"They  were  looking  for  marijuana  and 
some  man  named  Will,"  recalls  Mra.  Smith, 
who  noticed  that  the  search  warrant  was 
originally  Issued  for  9763  South  Oglesby,  on© 
block  away  from  the  Smiths'  home  at  9763 
South  Crandon.  The  original  address  was 
scratched  off  and  that  of  the  Smiths  written 

m. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Irvln  Klpnis,  who 
signed  the  warrant,  said  such  changes  must 
be  made  In  a  Judge's  presence,  but  he  handles 
so  many  warrants  these  days  that  he  coiUd 
not  recall  if  that  procedure  had  been 
followed. 

The  Chicago  police  offered  no  explanation 
for  the  raid,  nor  did  they  pay  for  the  broken 
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door.  "Every  time  I  hear  a  noise  at  night 
now,"  says  Mrs.  Smith,  "I  Uve  It  all  over 
again."  Her  husband,  James,  Is  a  Cook 
County  deputy  sheriff. 

On  Jan.  26  this  year,  Mrs.  Anna  Majette 
was  asleep  in  her  apartment  at  1420  Barbour 
Drive  m  Portsmouth,  Va.  She  heard  a  noise 
as  her  door  crashed  in. 

She  rose  from  bed  and,  she  says.  Prank 
Bonnewell,  chief  of  Portsmouth  detectives, 
stepped  In  front  of  her  with  a  gun.  "We've 
heard  a  lot  about  this  house,"  he  said. 

The  officer  produced  a  search  warrant.  His 
men  searched  for  heroin. 

Then  Mrs.  Majette  noticed  that  the  war- 
rant was  Issued  for  Apartment  A  and  hers 
was  Apartment  J. 

"Sorry,"  said  the  officer.  And  they  left. 

PHnJ^DELPBIA   INCmENT 

At  a  hearing  later  officers  got  to  talking. 
"I  was  on  a  raid  one  time,"  one  policeman 
recalled,  "and  we  got  the  wrong  house.  We 
broke  In,  went  upstairs  to  a  bedroom  and 
fotind  a  half -deaf  and  blind  couple  that 
didn't  even  know  we  entered  the  house." 

On  Jan.  24  In  Philadelphia  three  off-duty 
patrolmen — John  Cbopak,  James  Haney  and 
Harry  Herr — were  drinking  in  a  bar  near  40th 
and  Market  SUeets  when,  they  say,  a  patron 
said  they  could  find  narcotics  in  a  nearby 
house. 

According  to  a  police  Investigation,  the 
three  men  went  to  the  house  on  Wiota  Street, 
ransacked  the  house  and  beat  three  occu- 
pants. Not  finding  any  drugs,  they  forced  a 
passerby  into  the  house  and  beat  him  too. 

Then  the  patron  took  the  officers  to  an- 
other house  on  Baring  Street  where  they 
beat  three  other  occupants.  They  found  no 
drugs  there  either. 

The  policemen  were  suspended  and  ar- 
rested. 

On  Jan.  9  at  10  KM.  In  Wlnthrop,  Mass., 
15  burly  men  armed  with  shotguns  broke 
down  two  doors  and  burst  into  the  William 
Pine  residence. 

The  men  did  not  identify  themselves  and 
wore  no  uniforms.  They  pushed  the  family 
to  a  couch.  "Please  don't  kill  us,  please  don't 
kill  us,"  screamed  13-year-old  Melody  Pine. 
"Just  don't  move,"  came  the  reply. 
Mr.  Pine,  a  night  worker,  awakened  up- 
stairs to  face  several  gun  barrels.  The  men 
asked  his  name.  "William  Pine,"  he  replied. 
The  men  looked  at  each  other  and  raced 
from  the  house.  They  were  state  and  Federal 
narcotics  agents,  it  was  learned  later.  And 
they  wanted  the  green  house  at  30  Underhill 
Avenue,   not  the  Pines'   green   house  at  32 
UnderhlU. 

"I  didn't  know  police  operated  like  that  In 
America."  said  Mrs.  Pine. 

At  6  KM.  Sept.  20.  1972.  the  James  R.  Her- 
man family  of  jaochester,  JI.T.,  was  awaken- 
ing. Suddenly  the  door  Jamb  splintered  under 
the  weight  of  four  men. 

They  ordered  Mrs.  Herman  from  the  bath- 
tub, threatened  the  family's  barking  dogs 
and  searched  the  house.  "If  I'd  had  a  gun," 
said  Mr.  Herman,  "I'd  have  fired.  I  thought 
they  were  burglars." 

They  were  not.  They  were  state  troopers, 
part  of  a  force  executing  22  search  warrants 
in  a  Monroe  CoUnty  drug  round-up.  But 
they  were  at  the  wrong  house. 

The  police  said  they  had  overheard  a  tele- 
phone number  during  a  wiretap  and  when 
they  had  called  the  Rochester  Telephone  Cor- 
poration to  get  an  address  for  It.  their  serv- 
ice representative  gave  them  3  Audubon 
Street. 

It  was  the  Hermans'  address  but  not  their 
telephone.  The  police  apparently  never 
checked  the  address  further. 

Smashing  Into  the  wrong  house,  added 
Capt.  Richard  Bolan  of  the  state  police,  was 
an  "insignificant  detail"  in  what  was  "one 
hell  of  a  raid." 

In  Norfolk.  Va..  at  3  KM.  May  24.  1972. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Davidson,  a  previous  burglary 


victim,  heard  someone  freaking  into  her 
house  at  812  Lancaster  Street.  Then  someone 
began  to  batter  down  har  locked  bedroom 
door. 

SHOT  TRROVCI  :   DOOR 

She  grabbed  a  .32-calibe  ■  revolver  and  shot 
through  the  door. 

The  bullet  pierced  the  chest  of  Patrol- 
man Lewis  W.  Hurst,  Jr..  i  he  22-year-old  son 
of  the  head  of  the  Norf  )lk  Police  Depart- 
ment's narcotics  squad.  He  died  minutes 
later. 

The  police  arrested  Mis.  Davidson.  They 
were  looking  for  2,400  pai  eels  of  heroin  that 
an  informer,  a  former  dri  ig  addict,  had  said 
were  there.  They  were  not 

The  police  said  it  had  ta  >en  an  error  by  the 
young  informer  and  reles  sed  Mrs.  Davidson. 
The  agents  acted  on  an  "immediate  entry" 
clause  added  to  the  sei  rch  warrant.  The 
clause,  said  Lawrence  Wal  ace.  assistant  com- 
monwealth attorney,  is  i  inwrltten  common 
law  that  dates  back  to  A  irglnla's  founding. 
On  April  24.  1972.  lo  ;al  policemen  and 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  moved  on  tl  e  mountain  retreat 
of  24-year-old  Dirk  Dick  inson  near  Eureka. 
Calif.,  to  seize  a  "giant  la  »"  producing  drugs. 
Arriving  on  foot  with  logs  and  in  a  bor- 
rowed helicopter,  the  agi  nts,  who  were  not 
In  uniform  and  did  not  ]  aentify  themselves, 
assaulted  the  cabin  wilti  rifles  and  hand 
guns.  Apparently  frlghtei  led  and  baffled,  Mr. 
Dickenson  ran  toward  th(  woods. 

An  agent,  Lloyd  CUf  to  i,  shot  him  In  the 
back  as  he  fled.  Mr.  Did  enson  died.  It  Is  a 
violation  of  bureau  rules  to  shoot  at  fleeing 
suspects.  No  "giant  lab"  was  found. 

The  United  States  Att  )rney  In  San  Fran- 
cisco said  there  had  beer  no  civil  rights  vio- 
lations and  the  killing  ]  ad  been  justifiable 
homicide. 

On  Feb.  5,  1973,  Mr.  <  lifton  was  Indicted 
by  a  Humboldt  County  jrand  jury  for  sec- 
ond-degree murder,  and  Involuntary  man- 
slaughter. The  Federal  « iovernment  hired  a 
special  defense  attorney  Tor  Mr.  Clifton.  The 
lawyer,  James  McKlttric: :.  seeks  to  have  the 
charges  dismissed. 

Mr.  Clifton  continues  his  duties. 

SECOND  CAUFOI  NIA  DEATH 

Mrs.  Adelina  Garcia  h  is  sued  Los  Angeles 
and  Riverside  County  1  or  $750,000  for  the 
shooting  death  of  her  lusband,  Francisco, 
by  the  police  on  a  drug  'aid  at  a  ranch  near 
IndloonMay  12,  1971. 

The  police  said  Mr.  jarcla  had  Ignored 
commands  to  stop  his  ti  uck.  They  shot  him 
and  wounded  his  wife.  K  substantial  cache 
of  marihuana  was  disco  leered  on  the  ranch, 
but  Mr.  Garcia  was  nev  (r  implicated  In  the 
narcotics  operation. 

Here  in  Washington  o  i  May  2,  1970.  seven 
policemen,  only  one  In  uniform,  broke  Into 
Miss  Lauretta  Whitney  5  home  on  Newton 
Street,  knocked  her  dow  m  and  ransacked  the 
apartment  In  search  if  Illegal  narcotics. 
Tliey  found  none. 

The  address  on  the  warrant  came  from 
a  trusted  Informant.  th<  city  police  said,  but 
now  that  Miss  Whitney  Is  suing  for  $100,000 
damages,  officials  say  th<  y  have  no  Idea  where 
the  Informer  Is. 

"We're  also  considerin  j  a  class  action  suit." 
said  Mrs.  Florence  Ishel  I  of  the  local  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  I]  tilon  as  she  leafed 
through  files  with  more  ;han  20  similar  cases. 
On  Oct.  3,  1969,  a  r  umber  of  state  and 
local  narcotics  agents  in  Whlttler,  Calif., 
drank  beer  and  hlghbal  s  for  two  hours  in  a 
local  bar  as  they  awaited  completion  of  search 
warrants  for  a  drug  ra  Id  on  Apartments  B 
and  D  at  8033  South  Coi  xstock. 

However,  they  Initial  y  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  Mrs.  Florence  :  lehan  at  8031  Soutli 
Comstock.  Realizing  their  mistake,  the 
agents  went  upstairs  t<  the  correct  address. 
Drawn  by  the  comn  otlon,  Mrs.  Mehan's 
son-ln-law,  Hey  ward  H<  nry  Dyer,  22,  and  his 
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Suddenly,  a  bullet  crashed  through  the 
celling.  It  pierced  Mr.  Dye^s  skull,  kllUng 
him  Instantly. 

The  shot  came  from  an 
rifle,  which  one  of  the  agenits  upstairs,  Sgt 
Frank  Sweeney,  was  not  authorized  to  carry 
He  said  It  had  fired  accidentally. 

No  one  In  that  upstairs  I  apartment  was 
arrested.  A  coroner's  Jury  decided  that  Mr. 
Dyer  died  by  criminal  means,  but  the  district 
attorney's  office  declined  to  prosecute. 

Sergeant  Sweeney,  among  jothers.  was  later 
sxispended  from  duty  without  pay  for  a  time. 
Three    weeks   ago    a   court   awarded    the 
family  $900,000  damages.       I 

COMPLEX   REASi 

The  reasons  behind  thes< 
are  varied  and  complex.  B' 
intimately  to  the  veritable  « 
ernment  drug  enforcement  I  activities  in  re- 
cent years.  I 

At  its  formation  In  196S  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the  main 
Federal  arm  against  drugsJ  had  615  agents 
and  a  $14-mllllon  budget.  Now  It  has  1.568 
domestic  agents  and  a  $74-million  budget. 
On  July  1,  a  new  Drug  ^Inforcement  Ad- 
ministration will  absorb  m( 
efforts.  Including  the  bure 
cost  about  $245-mlllion  a  ye 
With  Its  sudden  growth, 
had  to  do  some  fast  recruiting.  "A  majority 
of  o\xt  people  come  to  mb  right  out  of  col- 
lege" said  Richard  Plrlcn,  administrative 
officer  for  the  National  Training  Institute, 
the  biu%au'8  training  arm.  "find  some  of  them 
have  law  enforcement  experience." 

The  Institute  runs  a  lOf-week  school  for 
new  agents  and  hundreds  o(  local  policemen, 
with  600  hours  of  Instruc^on.  Including  26 
hours  on  due  process  and  the  Constitution's 
Fourth  Amendment,  whicp  prohibits  "un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures."  But  ap- 
parently attendance  Is  ndt  required,  some 
agents  involved  In  mistaken  raids  had  not 
taken  the  course 

The  raids  are  frightening  for  both  raided 
and  raider.  The  tactics  arefbased  in  part  on 
the  theory  that  a  sudden,  qverwhelming  dis- 
play of  police  force  will  q 
of  resistance  and  secure 
can  be  disposed  of. 

"You  have  to  go  in  with 
guy  Is  going  to  fight,"  said 
agent  who  asked  that  his 
vised.  "He's  always  being 
other  pushers.  So  you  figuije  you'll  be  staring 
down  a  gun  barrel." 

"I've  been  on  200  or  s)  raids."  he  con- 
tinued, "and  the  no-knock  is  the  scariest. 
You  ask  yourself  what  would  you  do  If  your 
door  came  crashing  down 
had  a  gun.  You'd  let  gb, 
ally,  I  think  the  danger  might  outweigh  the 
value." 

Officials  of  the  buret  u 
against  big-time  pushers , 
executed  "two  or  three"  nc 
cials  for  the  Office  of  Drv  g  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement, which  concentrates  on  smaller 
drug  dealers,  say  they  have  done  "about  100". 
But  the  agents  themsel  res  admit  to  some 
"funny  business"  regarding  the  requirement 
to  announce  themselves  en  other  than  no- 
knock  raids.  "You  might  n^hlsper.  'Open  up! 
Police.'  "  one  said,  "or  you  could  yell  it  the 
Instant  before  you  hit  the  i  loor." 

Another  drug  official  adiled 
outsiders  to  set  a  normal 
havior.   You  can't  ask  a:i 
three  months  on  a  case  ai;  d  then  expect  him 
to  announce  himself  politely  and  listen  to 
every  toilet  on  tlie  floor  f  \ish  away  the  evi 
dence.  You  have  to  be  a 
Anotlier  agent  said,  "II 
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^ash  any  thought 
krldence  before  it 

,he  Idea  that  this 
lyde  Charles,  an 
eal  name  not  be 
shaken  down   by 


iX  3  a.m.  and  you 
right?    Person- 


whlcb     works 

say    they    have 

knock  raids:  offi- 


undercover.  living  in  a  hoi  e  and  dealing  with 


drug  people,  your  whole 


"It's  hard  for 
standard  of  be- 
agent   to   spend 


saint  to  do  that." 
you  spend  weeks 


life-style  changes 


and  perhaps  your  morals,  too.  Sometimes 
there's  a  thin  line  between  the  hunted  and 
the  hunter." 

"This  is  dirty  sctmimy  work,"  said  Myles 
J.  Ambrose,  head  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement.  "You  see  these  vermin 
seUing  drugs  and  what  they  do  to  people  and 
our  cities  and  you  get  sickened  and  angry 
and  perhaps  you  take  your  hostilities  and 
frustrations  out  on  some  guy's  bookcase.  It's 
not  right.  But  how  are  you  going  to  prevent 
It?" 


S. 


3280— EXPORT  ADNHNISTRATION 
ACT  AMENDMENT 

AMEKDMEKT   NO.    1489 

(Ordered  to  be  priiited,  and  lefened 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act  which  will  re- 
quire a  congressional  vote  on  sending 
nuclear  technology  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try. 

Under  present  law,  the  President's  pro- 
posed agreements  with  any  country  in- 
volving the  transfer  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogy could  go  into  effect  without  any  vote 
in  Congress.  Only  a  60-day  waiting  period 
is  required. 

The  authority  for  such  a  transfer  is 
provided  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  Basically  that  law  states  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  must  submit 
the  proposed  agreement  with  any  for- 
eign country  to  the  President  along  with 
its  conditions,  terms,  and  guarantees.  The 
President  then  must  approve  and  author- 
ize the  execution  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  and  determine  that 
it  will  not  constitute  an  imreasonable 
risk  to  the  common  defense  and  security 
of  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  agreement  then  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  for  a  period  of  30  days  while 
Congi-ess  is  in  session.  The  committee, 
however,  may  decide  to  waive  the  30-day 
requirement  and  is  authorized  to  do  so. 

The  last  requirement  is  that  the  pro- 
posed agreement  for  cooperation  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
must  remain  here  for  a  period  of  60  days 
after  which  it  goes  into  effect. 

Only  if  both  Houses  of  Congress  pass 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating,  in  sub- 
stance, that  they  do  not  favor  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  will  the  agreement  die. 

Under  my  amendment,  no  nuclear 
technology,  nuclear  materials,  or  associ- 
ated equipment  could  be  sent  to  any 
coimtry  until  both  Houses  of  Congress 
give  approval  in  a  vote. 

This  amendment  will  force  Congress 
to  deal  with  the  extraordinary  questions 
raised  by  proposed  agreements  such  as 
with  the  recently  annoiuiced  negotiations 
with  Egypt  and  Israel. 

In  that  particular  case  there  are  a 
number  of  items  that  need  to  be  ex- 
plained in  full  to  the  Congress  includ- 
ing: 

The  safeguards  required  by  the  United 
States  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

What  provisions  are  made  to  prohibit 
the  diversion  of  Plutonium  necessary  for 
making  nuclear  weapons? 


Why  Egypt  and  Israel  have  not  signed 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty? 

The  possibilities  of  terrorist  acquisi- 
tion of  radioactive  materials  in  the 
volatile  Middle  East. 

The  pressures  created  for  other  Mid- 
dle East  countries  to  obtain  similar 
technology. 

Will  Egypt  and  Israel  agree  not  to 
establish  Plutonium  reprocessing  plants? 

Are  prior  U.S.  agreements  with  29 
countries  for  research  and  power  reac- 
tors in  jeopardy  of  unauthorized  use? 

How  can  the  Nuclear  Non-Piolifera- 
tion  Treaty  be  strengthened? 

With  such  momentous  issues  as  yet 
unresolved,  the  Congress  cannot  stand 
by  and  allow  this  proposed  agreement 
to  go  into  effect  without  an  expression 
of  support  or  denial. 

At  the  present  time  Congress  can  take 
no  action  and  the  President's  authority 
is  unchecked.  The  Proxmire  amendment 
will  force  Congress  to  take  a  positive 
action  every  time  the  President  asks 
far  authority  to  give  nuclear  technology 
to  another  country. 

Right  now,  if  the  Senate  voted  againt 
a  proposed  agreement  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  supported  it  or  took  no 
action,  the  agreement  would  go  into  ef- 
fect. Or  conversely,  a  handful  of  Sena- 
tors could  keep  the  Senate  from  voting 
on  the  issue  after  the  House  had  dis- 
approved it  and  the  measure  would  be- 
come law.  It  takes  a  vote  of  both  Houses 
in  the  negative  now  to  stop  the  trans- 
fer of  such  technology. 

It  is  much  more  pmdent  and  conso- 
nant with  the  powers  inherent  in  Con- 
gress if  this  legislative  body  took  positive 
action  by  a  required  vote  every  time  this 
situation  came  up.  To  legislate  and  give 
approval  in  foreign  affairs  by  refusing 
to  act  or  by  a  lack  of  attention  is  not  only 
poor  oversight  but  bad  procedure. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
recognize  the  principle  involved  here  of 
allowing  each  Member  to  express  his 
view  by  his  vote  on  the  critical  question 
of  exporting  nuclear  technology. 

Maybe  there  is  a  great  merit  in  the 
proposal  of  the  President.  Certainly  we 
will  hear  that  argued. 

Maybe  there  is  great  risk  in  the  pro- 
posal. Some  Members  have  expressed  res- 
ervations along  this  line. 

In  any  event  to  decide  the  merits  of 
this  issue  by  Inaction  is  a  perversion  of 
our  responsibilities.  The  burden  of  proof, 
the  compelling  arguments  must  be  made 
for  any  such  agreement  and  the  Senate 
must  be  able  to  express  its  will  in  a  posi- 
tive, straightforward  manner  easily  rec- 
ognized by  the  people  we  represent  back 
home. 

This  amendment  is  attached  to  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  since  it  is  not 
only  germane  to  the  provisions  of  that 
bill  governing  exports  but  also  will  allow 
the  Congress  to  begin  debating  the 
merits  of  the  current  proposals  before  us 

That  bill,  I  expect.  wiU  be  before  the 
Senate  within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  This  amendment  will 
require  that  Congress  give  approval  be- 
fore the  export  of  this  techncdogy  takes 
place? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  conect. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  if  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin would  be  willing  to  add  my  name 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  delighted 
and  honored  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  this  should  be  done.  Up 
until  the  President's  recent  announce- 
ment, the  proliferation  of  nuclear  capa- 
bUity  around  the  world  was  a  "no-no." 
This  was  an  integral  f>art  of  our  policy: 
that  as  a  nation,  we  were  opposed  to  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  capability. 

Now.  giving  nuclear  capabiUty  to  the 
Arab  world  and  to  the  Israeli  commu- 
luty— an  area  where  they  have  untold 
quantities  of  oil — is  unnecessary.  They 
do  not  need  this  capability  to  generate 
power.  They  have  more  capability  for 
commercial  power  tlian  any  other  place 
in  the  world. 

What  would  be  the  reason  for  givin? 
them  this  nuclear  capabilitj-,  other  than 
to  give  them  the  ego  trip  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  nuclear  club  of  the  world? 
That  ego  trip  is  much  too  dangerous. 
The  peace  that  may  be  wrought  as  a 
result  of  this  process  could  be  so  flimsy 
that  we  could  have  only  a  respite  before 
a  holocaust. 

I  hope  this  subject  will  receive  the  dia- 
log it  should.  The  only  device  I  know 
of  now  that  can  bring  this  about  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

I  want  to  applaud  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  leadership  in  this  area. 
I  have  been  disappointed  that  the  Senate 
has  not  acted  before  now.  But  this  is  a 
sound  way  to  do  it.  I  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks.  We  in  Congress  either 
have  the  responsibility  or  we  do  not 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  very 
much.  He  has  put  his  finger  exactly  oil 
the  right  point.  I  know  that  the  admin- 
istration is  completely  sincere  and  that 
they  feel  there  are  ample  safeguards  and 
no  additional  dangers  on  the  basis  of  the 
agreement  that  they  have,  on  the  basis  of 
present  law.  They  may  be  right.  But  this 
kind  of  amendment  will  enable  the  Sen- 
ate to  debate  the  issue  as  to  exactly  what 
the  safeguards  aie  so  that  we  will  know 
and  the  public  will  know.  There  is  an 
enormous  amoimt  of  concern  in  the 
countiT  about  this,  and  it  is  an  under- 
standable concern.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  kind  of  additional  safeguard  is 
necessai-y.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  at  least 
it  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mme  precisely  what  the  safeguards  are 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin on  the  wisdom  of  his  proposal  and 
ask  him  to  make  me  a  cosponsor  as  well. 
I  think  we  need  to  reclaim  some  of  the 
powers  which  Congress  has  lost  in  this 
field.  I  have  a  bill  which  was  reported  by 
the  Subcommittee  aa  the  Separation  of 
Powers  that  deals  with  this  incidentally 
but  we  have  witnessed,  in  practice,  of  late 
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years,  the  President's  making  executive 
agreements  all  around  the  face  of  the 
Earth  and  they  never  come  to  Congress 
in  the  form  of  treaties. 

I  have  a  bill  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  I  hope  will  be  reported  and 
passed  by  Congress  to  the  effect  that  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  President  is  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  or  by  a  prior 
act  of  Congress,  or  a  prior  treaty  which 
has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate,  the  Pres- 
ident must  report  all  executive  agree- 
ments that  he  makes  to  the  Congress  so 
that  the  agreements  may  be  vetoed  by 
either  House  of  Congress  within  a  60- 
day  period  if  necessary  to  do  so. 

I  see  no  other  way  to  reclaim  the 
power  of  Congress,  at  least  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Con- 
gress, by  reason  of  the  power  of  the  purse. 
Is  so  frequently  called  upon  to  implement 
executive  agreements  which  Congress 
has  had  no  voice  in  making. 

I,  therefore,  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  proposal 
and  to  say  that  I  think  it  certainly 
should  be  made  into  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  chance  to  add  his  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would  also 
ask  that  I  be  made  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  Quite  aside  from 
the  broad  question  of  whether  this  is  an 
area  where  apprc^riately  the  judgment 
of  Congress  should  be  exercised,  this  is 
the  point  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  so  long  has  insisted  on. 
I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin if  a  much  narrower  issue  also  is  not 
involved,  forgetting  for  a  moment  that 
we  are  proposing  to  introduce  nuclear 
energy  into  areas,  some  of  which,  rela- 
tively, have  very  little  technological  skill. 
Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  an  increasing 
concern  here  at  home,  where  we  like  to 
think  that  our  technology  is  of  a  very 
high  order  and  that  the  more  we  site 
nuclear  energy  plants,  the  greater  is  the 
risk  that  a  mistake  may  destroy  us  all. 
Is  it  not  true  that,  right  now,  in  de- 
veloping and  understanding  the  technol- 
ogy which  we  are  supposed  to  export, 
even  here  in  our  own  hands,  where  our 
scientific  levels  are  relatively  high,  is  an 
extremely  risky  undertaking  indeed:  but 
we  are  exporting  that  which  is  a  greater 
risk  than  any  society  has  ever  under- 
taken in  all  of  history.  Are  we  not  now 
proposing  as  a  favor  to  give  even  less 
skilled  nations  this  kind  of  exposure? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  What  we  have  done  in 
the  present  law  is  to  provide  in  the  Price- 
Anderson  legislation  an  insurance  policy 
for  those  who  establish  nuclear  plants 
which  they  could  not  get  in  the  commer- 
cial market  because  the  risk  is  so  great 
that  the  commercial  insurers  would  not 
provide  it,  they  could  not  afford  to  pro- 
vide it,  it  is  too  big  a  risk  to  pravide  it. 
By  limiting  the  risk  by  law,  we  have  in- 
stituted an  artificial  situation  which  has 
enabled  the  nuclear  power  people  to 
move  ahead  and  do  so  in  a  way  which 
they  could  not  do  if  we  permitted  the 
market  to  establish  its  own  limits  on 
risk. 


The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  has  taken  the  I;ad  in  this,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan knows.  He  has  been  on  top  of  the 
Price-Anderson  legislation  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator will  remember  that  I  sent  a  letter 


to  all  our  colleagues  co\ering  a  mora 


toriiun  on  development 
that  we  can  solve  some 
problems,  such  as  waste 


we  look  at  it  with  an  cbjective  eye,  I 


would  have  to  say,  thui 


June 


nn 
on 


Diiksen 


until  we  Itnow 
of  the  critical 
and  safety.  If 


cedures  of  the  Committee 
ciary  will  resume  hearings 
1400,  bills  to  codify,  revise 
the  Federal  criminal  laws 
Jime  24,  1974.  The  hearings 
10  a.m.  in  room  2228, 
Office  Building.  The  testimbny 
marily  be  directed  to  corporate 

Further  information  on 
hearings  is  available  in  room 
sen   Senate   Office   Building 
area  code  202-225-3281 


far,  that  the 


19,  197^ 


the  Judi- 
S.  1  and  S. 
and  reform 
on  Monday, 
will  begin  at 
Senate 
will  pri- 
offenses. 
and  other 
2204,  Dirk- 
telephone 
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promise  of  commercial  nu  clear  use  or  the 
peaceful  use  of  the  atom  have  not  been 
so  glorious.  So  it  seems  cjdd  that  we  are 
all  so  taken  by  this, 

We  are  exporting  something  that  has 
not   even   worked   well 
States.  We  are  just  begi4ning  to  have  a 
national  reaction  to  what  we  have  done 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Thpt  is  why  the 
Senator  from  Michigan's  point  is  so  well 
Taken.  With  our  technology  and  our 
sophisticated  efforts  to  pi  otect  ourselves, 
that  is  one  thing.  Maybe  we  can  and 
maybe  we  cannot.  But  to]  expect  a  coun- 
try with  a  rudimentary^  technology  to 
provide  protection  of  th^  quality  we  can 
provide  is  expecting  to©  much.  These 
nuclear  endeavors  may  aeriously  endan- 
ger the  health  and  lives  af  those  people. 
Maybe  it  will  turn  out  that  we  may  be 
doing  them  anything  but  a  favor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  lil^  exporting  the 
black  plague.  That  is  m»  personal  view, 
of  course.  But  this  under  scores  the  other 
point  made,  that  the  re  il  need  for  this 
activity  is  not  for  peace:  ul  purposes  but 
for  military  purposes.  I ,  will  be  useful 
to  develop  these  ideas  ir  the  dialog  that 
will  be  brought  about  l^  the  Senator's 
amendment 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  lA.  President,  I 
thank  Senators  Gravel,  |:rvin,  and  Hart, 
and  yield  the  floor. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  RURAL  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM AND  RURAL  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr]  President,  I 
hereby  announce  the  hearing  scheduled 
for  tomorrow,  June  20,  by  (the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Procjuction,  Mar- 
keting and  Stabilization  of  jPrices  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  $ind  Forestry, 
on  implementation  of  the 
mental  assistance  program 
the  rural  environmental  I  conservation 
program — RECP — has  beep  postponed 
until  Thursday,  Jime  27 
that  date  will  begin  at  10 
324,  Russell  Office  Buili 
wishing  to  testify  shouldl  contact  the 
committee  clerk  as  soon  asj  possible 


ral  environ- 
REAP — and 


e  hearing  on 
m.  in  room 
Anyone 


ADDITIONAL   COSP  )NSORS  OP 

AMENDME]  ITS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  it/lv.  Chiles)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
were  added  as  cosponsoBs  of  amendment 
No.  1371,  providing  an  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  in  the  retirement 
income  credit,  intended  o  be  proposed  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  8217)  to  e  cempt  from  duty 
certain  vessel  equipm«nt  repairs  and 
costs. 

AMENDMENT    N«  .    1443 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Wr.  Metzenbaum) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
(Huddleston)  were  ad(|ed  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  1443  to  HR.  14832,  an 
act  to  provide  for  a  teiiporary  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limi  . 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  itoMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  QN  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ilix.  President, 
the  following  nomination  [has  been  re- 
ferred to  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy:  Evelyn  K. 
Merker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  [Examiner-in- 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Patent  qfflce,  vice  Ar- 
thur H.  Behrens,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  ii  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  Juna  26,  1974,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may^  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  OK  H.R.  10337— 
HOPI-NAVAJO  LAND  DISPUTE 

Mr.  JACrKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Members  of  Uie  Sen- 
ate that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  conduct  a  hearing  on 
July  9  to  consider  H.R.  10337  and  other 
measures  relating  to  th^  Hopi-Navajo 
land  dispute. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  receive 
testimony  from  the  two  tribes  as  well  as 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  and  will  be  open  to  the  public. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  S  ON  BILLS  TO 
CODIFY,  REVISE,  AND  REFORM 
THE  FEDERAL  CRI^IINAL  LAWS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr^  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  and  the  pubic  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crimina    Laws  and  Pro- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  bN  S.  3234- 
SOLAR  ENERGY  BILL 

Pre  sident. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr 
like  to  announce  a  change 
Senate  Committee  on 


I  would 

in  date  for  the 

Interior  and  In- 


sular Affairs  to  hear  witnesses  on  S.  3234, 
the  solar  energy  bill. 

Originally,  we  had  scheduled  this  hear- 
ing for  June  24  and  25.  It  now  has  been 
rescheduled  for  June  27,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.,  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Known  as  the  Solar  Energy  Research 
Act  of  1974,  this  very  Important  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Httmphrey,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  healing  has  attracted  a  list  of  im- 
pressive national  and  international  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  solar  energy.  These 
include  the  following: 

Dr.  Peter  Glaser,  vice  president  of  en- 
gineering sciences,  Arthur  D.  Little  Co., 
Cambridge.  Mass.;  The  Honorable  Cruz 
A.  Matos,  secretary,  department  of  nat- 
ural resources.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  to  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  William 
Beller,  marine  affairs  coordinator,  de- 
partment of  natural  resources,  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  Dr.  Harry  Tabor 
director.  National  Physical  Laboratory  of 
Israd,  Jerusalem,  Israel;  Dr.  T.  A,  Law- 
and,  director  of  field  operations,  Brace 
Research  Institute,  MacDonsild  College, 
Quebec,  Canada;  Dr.  Kraft  Ehricke, 
North  American  Space  Operations,  Rock- 
well International,  El  Segundo,  Calif.; 
Dr.  Joseph  Lindmeyer,  Solarex  Corp., 
Rockville,  Md.;  Dr.  George  Szego,  Inter- 
Technology  Corp.,  Warrenton,  Va..  to  be 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Charles  Kemp, 
InterTechnology  Corp. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


POSSIBLE    CRIMINAL    VIOLATIONS 
BY  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  American  public  begins  to  lose 
confidence  in  what  it  reads  In  the  dsdly 
press  and  hears  over  the  electronic 
media,  I  believe  it  is  time  for  all  of  us  to 
be  concerned.  In  both  the  newspapers 
and  the  media  everyone  of  us  in  public 
life,  in  private  life,  regardless  of  what 
we  are  doing,  must  hope  and  do  what  we 
can  to  see  to  it  that  the  source  of  our 
news  does  not  Inadvertently  destroy  it- 
self. You  may  wonder  why  one  such  as 
I  who  has  received  as  much  abuse  at  the 
hands  of  the  press  and  media  as  anyone 
in  public  life  should  feel  as  I  do  and  ex- 
press myself  as  I  am  expressing  myself 
today,  but  I  have  a  deep  concern  for  all 
American  institutions  and  when  I  read 
my  mail,  when  I  travel  across  this  coun- 
try and  listen  to  people,  when  I  read  polls 
that  show  the  news  media  slipping  to 
where  it  is  just  a  fraction  of  a  point  above 
the  Congress  in  public  estimation,  then 
1  believe  I  am  correct  in  speaking  as  I  am 
today. 

Fi-ankly,  I  do  not  have  the  answer. 
I  do  not  believe  it  lies  necessaiily  on  the 
editorial  page  because  this  is  a  private 
page  of  the  editor  and  publisher,  and  he 
or  she  can  do  wliat  they  want  with  It. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  excellence 
or  lack  of  excellence  in  any  specific  sec- 
tion of  a  newspaper  but  I  believe  I  would 
be  correct  in  saying  that  the  quality  of 
reporting  £uid  the  emphasis  of  the  selec- 
tion of  news  will  probably  be  at  the  root 
of  these  troubles. 


Now  I  will  admit  Watergate  has  been 
a  great  story.  I  think  the  two  gentlemen 
who  originally  reported  it  deserve  the 
Pulitzer  Prise  If  the  prize  still  has  any 
meaning  but,  Mr.  President,  when  one 
cannot  i-ead  anything  but  Watergate  in 
the  large  Eastern  press,  when  one  knows 
that  the  country  is  in  serious  trouble  in 
a  nmnber  of  domestic  fields,  and  one 
wants  to  know  alx>ut  these  areas,  then 
there  has  to  be  something  wrong.  It  may 
be  a  vendetta  to  get  the  President,  I  do 
not  know;  it  may  be  that  the  pubUshers 
feel  they  need  a  good  crime  story  to 
continue  to  sell  newspapers.  And  I  realize 
that  newspapers  must  be  sold  or  the 
press  does  not  exist  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  responsibility  to  the 
public  to  publish  a  variety  of  news.  As 
I  say,  this  may  or  may  not  be  the  trou- 
ble, but  at  least  it  needs  exploring. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  place  into  the 
Record  today  a  38-page  legal  memoran- 
dum establishing  that  the  Government 
could  institute  good-faith  criminal 
prosecutions  against  the  Washington 
Post  under  at  least  five  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code.  Each  of  these  po- 
tential crimes  are  felonies  and  three  of 
them  are  violations  of  the  Espionage  Act. 
Specifically,  these  offenses  are: 
First.  Communicating  documents  re- 
lating to  the  national  defense. 

Second.  Retaining  national  defense 
documents. 

Third.  Conversion  of  property  of  the 
United  States. 

Fourth.  Conspiracy  to  commit  an  of- 
fense against  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  Conspiracy  to  impair,  obstruct 
or  defeat  the  lawful  functions  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Probable  cause  for  the  Government  to 
bring  these  criminal  prosecutions  against 
the  Washington  Post  arises  from  the 
publication  and  retention  by  the  Post  of 
certain  top  secret  FBI  documents  which 
it  openly  admits  it  has  obtained.  The 
Post  published  details  about  these  docu- 
ments on  Jime  the  12th  and  even  printed 
a  facsimile  of  one  FBI  memorandimi 
clearly  marked  "Top  Secret." 

The  Post  asserted  the  documents  were 
obtained  by  staff  writers  Bob  Woodward 
and  Carl  Bernstein  and  the  article  was 
wi-itten  by  a  third  Individual,  Laurence 
Stem.  This  fact  on  its  face  raises  the 
possibility  of  a  conspiracy  prosecution 
since  it  takes  as  few  as  two  persons  to 
constitute  a  conspiracy  under  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  possible  criminality  of  the  Post's  ac- 
tivities lies  not  only  in  its  disclosure  and 
retention  of  Top  Secret  docimients,  but 
also  in  the  use  to  which  these  documents 
were  put,  which  was  to  chaUenge  the 
credibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  a 
time  when  this  country  is  engaged  in 
negotiations  of  a  monimiental  nature. 

These  breaks  of  Government  security 
occurred  only  one  day  after  Secretary 
Kissinger  had  warned  that  tlie  selective 
leaking  of  classified  docimients  is  injur- 
ing the  standing  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world.  At  his  press  conference  of 
June  the  11th,  Secretary  Kissinger 
stressed  that  leaks  of  State  secrets  can- 
not be  assessed  only  by  the  content  of 
the  individual  documents,  or  even  by  the 


effect  on  his  own  character  and  credibil- 
ity as  Secretary  of  State,  ''but  they  must 
also  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  confi- 
dence other  governments  can  have  in  a 
government  that  seems  totally  incapable 
of  protecting  its  secrets." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
we  find  out  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  protect  its  Top  Secret 
materials.  It  is  time  we  learn  whether 
this  Nation  can  deal  with  other  nations 
in  an  atmosphere  where  they  can  be  as- 
sured that  we  will  protect  confidences. 
While  we  are  at  it,  we  should  also  deter- 
mine whether  the  specific  criminal  laws 
Congress  has  passed  to  protect  Govern- 
ment property  and  preserve  Government 
secrets  mean  anything  at  alL 

Congress  has  passed  several  such  laws, 
and  I  beUeve  it  would  be  in  the  national 
interest  if  the  Attorney  General  would 
ask  the  appropriate  U.S.  Attorney  to  im- 
mediately institute  criminal  proceedings 
against  the  Washington  Post  under  the 
most  relevant  of  these  statutes  in  order 
that  the  courts  of  this  land  may  get 
about  the  job  of  deciding  their  apph- 
cability  to  the  facts  of  this  case  and  their 
constitutionaUty. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  press  conference 
last  Wednesday  I  used  the  word  "treason" 
in  relation  to  the  activities  of  a  newspa- 
per. My  attorneys  and  other  legal  ad- 
visers tell  me  that  they  doubt  that  the 
act  I  complained  about  would  come  un- 
der this  term.  However,  there  are  other 
charges  to  which  a  newspaper  which 
obtains  Government  secrets  must  answer, 
and  the  legal  memorandum  which  I  am 
malung  pubUc  today  shows  some  of  the 
hazards  a  newspaper  must  face  if  it  pub- 
lishes or  retains  protected  materials. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  initiate  a 
more  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  "Legal 
Memorandum  on  Federal  Criminal  Of- 
fenses Relevant  to  the  Publication  and 
Unauthorized  Retention  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Certahi  Top  Secret  Gov- 
ernment Documents,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Legal   Memorandum    on  -Federal   Criminai. 

Offenses   Relevant   to   the   PtmucATioN 

and    Unauthorized    Retention    bt    the 

Washington  Post  op  Certain  Top  Secur 

Government  Documents 

(By  J.  Terry  Emerson ) 

I.   OFFENSES 

Tlie  Washington  Post  may  be  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution  under  at  least  five  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Offense 

One.  Communicating  Documents  Relating 
to  tlie  National  Defense. 

Two.  Retaining  National  Defense  Docu- 
ments. ^ 

Three.  Conversion  of  Property  of  the 
United  States. 

Four.  Conspiracy  to  Commit  the  Above 
Offenses. 

Five.  Conspiracy  to  Impair,  Obstruct  or 
Defeat  the  Lawful  Functions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

11.   STATITTES  AND  RULES   XNYOLVED 

A.  Statutes 
1 .  Conspiracy  Offense. 

Title  18.  United  States  Code.  Section  371, 
provides: 
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"If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either 
to  commit  any  offens©  against  the  United 
SUtes,  or  to  defraud  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  thereof  In  any  manner  or  for 
any  purpose,  and  one  or  more  of  such  per- 
sons do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy,  each  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both.  .  .  ." 

2   Conversion  of  Government  Property. 
Title  18,  United  States  Code.  Section  641, 
provides : 

"Whoever  embezzles,  steals,  purloins,  or 
knowingly  converts  to  his  vise  or  the  use  of 
another,  or  without  authority,  seUs,  conveys 
or  disposes  of  any  record,  voucher,  money,  or 
thing  of  value  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  prop- 
erty made  or  being  made  under  contract  for 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof;  or 

"Whoever  receives,  conceals,  or  retains  tne 
same  with  intent  to  convert  it  to  his  use  or 
gain,  knowing  It  to  have  been  embezzled, 
stolen,  purloined  or  converted — 

"ShaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both; 
but  If  the  value  of  such  property  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $100,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"The  word  'value'  means  face,  par,  or  mar- 
ket value,  or  cost  price,  either  wholesale  or 
retail,  whichever  Is  greater." 
3.  Espionage  Offenses. 

Title  18,  united  States  Code,  Section  793 
(e) ,  provides : 

"(e)  Whoever  having  unauthorized  pos- 
session of,  access  to,  or  control  over  any 
document,  writing,  code  book,  signal  book, 
sketch,  photograph,  photographic  negative, 
blueprint,  plan,  map,  model.  Instrument, 
appliance,  or  note  relating  to  the  national 
defense,  or  information  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense  which  information  the  posses- 
sor has  reason  to  believe  co\ild  be  used  to 
the  injury  of  the  United  States  or  to  the 
advantage  of  any  foreign  nation,  willfully 
communicates,  delivers,  transmits  or  causes 
to  be  communicated,  delivered,  or  transmit- 
ted, or  attempts  to  communicate,  deliver, 
transmit  or  cavise  to  be  communicated,  de- 
Uvered,  or  transmitted  the  same  to  any 
person  not  entitled  to  receive  it,  or  willfully 
retains  the  same  and  falls  to  deliver  it  to 
the  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
entitled  to  receive  it.  .  .  . 

"ShaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  fen  years,  or 
both.  ...  ,      ^ 

"(g)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  one  or  more  of  such  persons 
do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy, each  of  the  parties  to  such  con- 
spiracy shall  be  subject  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  the  offense  whkh  Is  the  object 
of  such  conspiracy  " 

B.  Orders  and   Regulations 
1.  Executive  Order  11652,  Dated  March  8, 
1972,  60  V3.C.  401  note  (1972  Supp.),  states 
in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"Within  the  Federal  Government  there  Is 
some  official  information  and  material  which, 
because  It  bears  directly  on  the  effectiveness 
of  our  national  defense  and  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations,  must  be  subject  to 
some  constraints  for  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  safety  of  our  people  and  our 
allies.  To  protect  against  actions  hostile  to 
the  United  States,  of  both  an  overt  and 
covert  nature,  It  Is  essential  that  such  official 
Information  and  material  be  given  only 
limited  dissemination. 

"This  official  Information  or  material,  re- 
ferred to  as  classified  Information  or  material 
In  this  order,  is  expressly  exempted  from 
public  disclosure  by  Section  552(b)(1)  of 
Title  5,  United  States  Code.  Wrongful  dls- 
closiire  of  such  Information  or  materials  U 


recognized  In  the  Federal  qrlmlnal  Code  as 
providing  a  basis  for  prosecution.  •  •  • 

"Now,  Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity vested  In  me  by  the  Oonstltutlon  and 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  it  Is  hereby 
ordered: 

"Section  1.  Security  Cla  tsification  Cate- 
gories. Official  Information  <k  material  which 
requires  protection  agaln»t  unauthorized 
disclosure  in  the  interest  of  the  national  de- 
fense of  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  thereinafter  coUectiyely  termed  'na- 
tional security")  shall  be  classified  In  one  of 
three  categories,  namely,  'TTop  Secret,'  "Se- 
cret," or  'Confidential,'  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  Its  significance  to  national  security. 
No  other  categories  shall  b«  used  to  identify 
official  information  or  mat<  rial  as  requiring 
protection  In  the  Interest  i  >f  national  secu- 
rity, except  as  otherwise  e  [pressly  provided 
by  statute.  These  classificat  on  categories  are 
defined  as  follows: 

'•(A)  Top  Secret.'  'Top  Secret'  refers  to 
that  national  security  Info  inatlon  or  mate- 
rial which  requires  the  hlgl  est  degree  of  pro- 
tection. The  test  for  asslgilng  'Top  Secret' 
classification  shall  be  wl  ether  Its  unau- 
thorized disclosure  could  i  easonably  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  exceptions  Uy  grave  damage 
to  the  national  security.  Examples  of  'ex- 
ceptionally grave  damage"  Include  armed 
hostilities  against  the  Un  ted  States  or  Its 
allies;  disruption  of  forelgt  relations  vitally 
affecting  the  national  sectrlty;  the  compro- 
mise of  vital  national  defense  plans  or  com- 
plex cryptologlc  and  comm  inlcatlons  Intelli- 


gence systems;  the  revelati  )n  of  sensitive  in 
telligence  operations;  and  the  disclosure  of 
scientific  or  technological «  evelopments  vital 
to     national     security.     1  Ills     classification 
shall  be  used  with  the  utmpst  restraint. 
•  •  » 

"Sec.  4.  Classification.  * 

•'(A)  Documents  in  General 

"Each  classified  docum(  nt  shall  show  on 
its  face  Its  classification  iind  whether  It  Is 
subject  to  or  exempt  froi^  the  General  De- 
classification Schedule.  • 
»  *  • 

"Sec.  5.  Declassification  and  Downgrading 
and  material,  un- 


'Classified  mformation 
less  declassified  earlier  by  the  original  classl 
f ylng    authority,   shall    b !   declassified   and 
downgraded  in  accordanc  s  with  the  follow- 
ing rules: 
"(A)  General  Declassifit  ation  Schedule 
"•  ( 1 )  'Top  Secret."  Inf  or  nation  or  material 
originally   classified    'Topi  Secret'   shall   be- 
come automatically  downgraded  to  'Secret' 
at  the  end  of  the  second!  full  calendar  year 
following  the  year  in  which  it  was  originated, 
downgraded  to  'Confldenilal'  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  full  calendar  ;year  following  the 
year  in  which  it  was  origiaated,  and  declassi- 
fied at  the  end  of  the  Isnth  full  calendar 
year  following  the  year  li  i  which  It  was  ori- 
ginated •  •  • 

"(B.)  Exemptions  fron  General  Declassi- 
fication Schedule.  Certair  classified  informa- 
tion or  material  may  war  ant  some  degree  of 
protection  for  a  period  Exceeding  that  pro- 
vided to  the  General  Declassification  Sched- 
ule. An  official  authorlzei  I  to  orlgtoally  clas- 
sify Information  or  mater  lal  'Top  Secret'  may 
exempt  from  the  General  Declassification 
Schedule  any  level  of  cliisslfled  information 
or  material  originated  by  him  or  under  his 
supervision  if  it  falls  witliln  one  of  the  cate- 
gories described  below.  •  f  • 

"(2.)  Claisslfied  Information  or  material 
specifically  covered  by  st  itute,  or  pertaining 
to  cryptography,  or  dls  :loslng  intelligence 
sources  or  methods. 

••(3.)  Classified  information  or  material 
disclosing  a  system,  plat ,  installation,  proj- 
ect or  specific  foreign  r«  latlons  matter  co'h- 
tlnulng  protection  of  w  ilch  is  essential  to 
the  national  security.  *  *  * 

"(D.)  Applicability  of  the  General  Declas- 
sification Schedule  to  J  •reviously  Classified 


Material.  Infcurmatlon  or  matirtal  classified 
before  the  effective  date  or  tbls  order  and 
which  Is  assigned  to  Group  4  under  Executive 
Order  No.  10501,  aa  amended  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10964,  shall  be  subject  to  the  Gen- 
eral Declassification  Schedule.  All  other  in- 
formation or  material  classified  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Order  Whether  or  not 
assigned  to  Groups  1,  2,  or  3  of  Executive 
Order  No.  10601,  as  amended,  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  General  Declassification 
Schedule.  *  ♦  • 

I  Executive  Order  No.  1050ll  in  section  4, 
categorized  classified  infornJatlon  or  ma- 
terial into  the  following  groiips: 

•'(1)  Group  1.  Information  or  material  ori- 
ginated by  foreign  governments  or  Interna- 
tional organizations  and  over  which  the 
United  States  Government  h$s  no  Jurisdic- 
tion, Information  or  material  provided  for 
by  statutes  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
and  information  or  material  requiring  special 
handimg,  such  as  Intelligence  and  crypto- 
graphy. This  information  ajid  material  is 
excluded  from  automatic  dtowngrading  or 
declassification.  I 

"(2)  Group  2.  Extremely  sensitive  Informa- 
tion or  material  which  the  head  of  the  agensy 
or  his  designees  exempt,  onl  an  individual 
basis,  from  automatic  downgrading  and 
declassification.  I 

"(3)  Group  3.  Information  or  material 
which  warrants  some  degree  of  classifica- 
tion for  an  Indefinite  period  J  Such  informa- 
tion or  material  shall  become  automatically 
downgraded  at  12-year  Intervals  until  the 
lowest  classification  Is  reachep,  but  shall  not 
become  automatically  declassified. 

"(4)  Group  4.  Information  or  material 
which  does  not  qualify  for,  ot  is  not  assigned 
to.  one  of  the  first  three  groaps.  Such  Infor- 
mation or  material  shall  become  automati- 
cally downgraded  at  three-year  Intervals  un- 
til the  lowest  classification  tts  reached,  and 
shall  be  automatically  deqlassified  twelve 
vears  after  date  of  issuance." 

"Sec.  6.  Policy  Directives  an  Access,  Mark- 
ing. Safekeeping.  Accountaallity,  Transmis- 
sion. Disposition  and  Destri^tion  of  Classi- 
fied Information  and  Materictt.  The  President 
acting  through  the  National!  Security  Coun- 
cil shall  issue  directives  whidh  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  all  Departments  to  protect  classified 
information  from  loss  or  coinpromlse.  Such 
directives  shall  conform  t^  the  following 
policies:  I 

"(A)  No  person  shall  be  given  access  to 
classified  information  or  material  unless  such 
person  has  been  determined  to  be  trust- 
worthy and  unless  access  to  Such  Information 
is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
(B)  All  classified  information  and  material 
shall  be  appropriately  and  conspicuously 
marked  to  put  aU  persons  op  clear  notice  of 
it-s  classified  contents. 

"(C)  Classified  Informatlpn  and  material 
shall  be  used,  possessed,  and  stored  only  un- 
der conditions  which  wUl  ievent  access  by 
unauthorized  persons  or  dissemination  to  un- 
authorized persons.  •  •  • 

"Sec.  7.  Implementation  iand  Review  Re- 
sponsibilities. (A)  The  National  Security 
Council  shall  monitor  the  ii^plementation  of 
this  order."  •  •  * 
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ncll  Directive  of 
aote,  provides  in 


2.  National  Security  Gov 
May  17,  1972,  50  U.S.C.  401 
pertinent  part: 

"VI.  ACCESS  AND  ACCOTtNTABHrrY 

"A.  General  Access  Reqmrements.  Except 
as  provided  in  B.  and  C.  b«ow,  (relattog  to 
access  by  historical  researcfcers  and  by  for- 
mer Presidential  appototeei]  access  to  clas- 
sified Information  shall  b$  granted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  followlfig: 

"(i)  Determination  of  Trustworthiness.  No 
person  shall  be  given  acce*  to  classified  in- 
formation or  meterlal  unle$s  a  favorable  de- 
termination has  been  mad*  as  to  his  trust- 
worthiness. The  determlna  Ion  of  eligibility. 


referred  to  as  a  security  clearance,  shaU  be 
based  on  such  investigations  as  the  Depart- 
ment may  require  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  and  criteria  of  E.O.  10450  and  E.O. 
10865  as  appropriate. 

"(2)  Determination  of  Need-to-Know.  In 
addition  to  a  security  clearance,  a  person 
must  have  a  need  for  access  to  the  particu- 
lar classified  Information  or  materials  sought 
m  connection  with  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  or  contractual  obligations.  The 
determination  of  that  need  shall  be  made  by 
officials  having  responsibility  for  the  classi- 
fied information  or  material." 

lU.  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

The  facts  are  as  follows: 
On  June  12,  1974,  the  Washington  Post 
published  a  news  article  concerning  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  A.  Klsstoger's  role  in 
efforts  by  the  Government  to  Identify  the 
sotirce,  and  prevent  a  recurrence,  of  a  series 
of  major  leaks  of  National  Security  Council 
documents  starting  in  early  1969  and  con- 
tinuing into  1971. 

The  Post  article  carried  a  banner  headline, 
"FBI  Records  Dispute  Stand  By  Kissinger." 

The  text  of  the  article  states  that  the  story 
therein  is  based  on  "a  series  of  FBI  memo- 
randa— some  labeled  'top  secret'  obtained  last 
night  by  the  Washington  Post." 

The  story  was  written  under  the  byline  of 
Laurence  Stem  and  the  documents  were 
stated  to  have  been  "obtained  by  Washington 
Poet  staff  writers  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl 
Bernstein." 

Specifically  identified  in  the  article  are  a 
memorandum  by  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  FBI,  dated  May  9,  1969,  some 
"top  secret  memoranda  from  Hoover  to  (for- 
mer Attorney  General  John  N.)  Mitchell;" 
and  an  "internal  FBI  memo,  prepared  by  the 
FBI  for  acttog  bureau  director  William  E. 
Ruckelshaus  on  May  13,  1973." 

In  addition,  a  facsimile  of  a  memorandum 
marked  "Top  Secret,"  dated  May  13,  1970, 
for  Attorney  General  Mitchell  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  printed  in  a  three-column  block 
accompanying  the  article.  In  the  memoran- 
dum, it  is  stated  that  General  Alexander  M. 
Halg,  then  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil staff,  advised  that  Doctor  Klsstoger  had 
requested  a  telephone  surveillance  be  to- 
stltuted  on  the  home  of  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  CouncU  staff.  The  subject 
was  identified  only  by  the  toltial  "K". 

A  portion  of  the  Post  article,  at  page  A-4 
discusses  the  code  used  for  the  purpose  of 
disguising  the  identity  of  the  subjects  of 
surveUlance  as  follows: 

"In  the  FBI  reports,  as  submitted  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  White  House  aides 
and  newsmen  were  referred  to  only  by 
code  letters— 'N"  and  'O'  and  'G"  and  'B".  It 
could  be  determtoed  from  descriptions  of 
their  roles  on  the  staff  that  N  Is  Morton  Hal- 
perln,  O  is  Daniel  Davidson,  G  is  Lt  Gen 
Robert  E.  Pursley  and  B  is  Helmut  Sonnen- 
feldt.  .  .  ."■  Elsewhere  in  the  article,  another 
Individual,  John  Sears,  is  identified  as  betog 
referred  to  In  the  FBI  memoranda  bv  the 
Initial  "E". 

The  article  argues  the  position,  as  stated 
In  Its  opening  sentence,  that  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger's  account  of  his  role  in  the 
national  security  surveUlance  "is  sharply 
contradicted"  in  the  FBI  memoranda. 

In  a  related  matter  occurring  a  day  earlier, 
on  June  11,  and  the  subject  of  a  news 
story  in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  12, 
Secretary  of  State  Klsshiger  had  held  a  press 
conference  at  Salzburg,  Austria,  in  which 
he  announced: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  under  these  clrcvunstances  when  the 
character  and  credibUlty  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  Is  at  Issue." 
At  his  news  conference.  Doctor  Kissinger 


stated  his  belief  that  leaks  of  national  se- 
curity secrets  "cannot  be  assessed  only  by 
analyzing  the  intrinsic  merit  of  individual 
documents,  but  they  must  be  also  analyzed 
in  terms  of  the  confidence  other  governments 
can  have  in  a  government  that  seems  totally 
Incapable  of  protecting  its  secrets." 

Speaking  of  the  series  of  leaks  In  1969, 
Secretary  Kissinger  also  stressed:  "Nor  can 
my  concern  be  explained  away  by  calling  to 
the  Intrtoslc  insignificance  of  the  individual 
documents  or  maybe  the  whole  body  of  docu- 
ments." 

Doctor  Kissinger  continued: 

"My  concern  was  at  that  time  we  were  pre- 
paring the  secret  trip  to  China.  I  was  en- 
gaged m  secret  negotiations  with  North 
Vietnam  that  ultimately  led  to  the  end  of 
the  American  participation  to  Vietnam.  We 
were  also  engaged  in  secret  discussions  on 
strategic  arms  limitation. 

"I  was  profoundly  concerned  and  so  ex- 
pressed my  views  to  the  President,  that  these 
toitiatlves  might  be  aborted  if  other  govern- 
ments had  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
was  not  in  a  position  to  protect  its  secrets 
and  that  anybody  could  publish  any  docu- 
ment ..." 

In  his  press  conference.  Doctor  Kissinger 
declared  his  belief  that  an  attack  on  the 
character  and  credibUlty  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  the  method  of  the  selective  leaking 
of  documents  outside  of  the  appropriate  in- 
vestigative bodies,  "affects  the  standing  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world.  .  .  ."  When 
asked  a  follow-up  question  on  this  state- 
ment. Doctor  Klsstoger  added: 

"I  cannot  conduct  my  office  if  I  have  to 
devote  my  energies  to  disproving  allegations 
of  perjury,  nor  do  I  believe  the  United  States 
can  conduct  an  effective  foreign  policy  with 
a  Secretary  of  State  who  Is  under  such  attack 
and  therefore  I  am  simply  stating  a  reality  "' 

In  a  similar  vein.  Doctor  Klsstoger  stated: 
"It  is  Impossible  and  incompatible  with  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States  ...  to  have  its 
Secretary  of  State  under  this  sort  of  attack 
in  the  face  of  the  dangers  we  confront  and 
the  risks  that  may  have  to  be  run  and  the 
opportunities  that  may  have  to  be  seized 
This  Is  a  fact."  '^u.^. 

Summing  up  the  fundamental  goal  of  his 
efforts  as  Secretary  of  State,  Doctor  Kisstoeer 
observed :  ° 

"I  v«)uld  rather  like  to  thtok  that  when 
the  record  is  written,  one  may  remember  that 
perhaps  some  lives  were  saved  and  that  per- 
haps some  mothers  can  rest  more  at  ease  but 
I  leave  that  to  history." 

On  the  date  of  publication  of  the  article 
derived  from  top  secret  documents.  President 
Nixon  had  embarked  upon  a  tour  of  Middle 
East  nations  associated  vrtth  United  States 
negotiating  efforts  to  achieve  a  lasting  and 
stable  peace  in  that  area;  President  Nixon 
was  scheduled  to  conunence  a  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  In  late  June 
1974,  related  to  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  program  of  achlevtog  an  improved 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  umon  and 
an  Improved  climate  for  world  peace;  and 
negotiations  were  imderway  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  resumed  nu- 
clear strategic  arms  talks  and  were  con- 
tinuing between  the  oppostog  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  on  the  subject  of  a 
mutual  reduction  of  armed  forces  in  Europe- 
among  other  on-gotog  negotiations  directly 
Involvtog  the  conduct  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  and  affecting  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

The  underlying  aim  of  the  foreign  policy 
toitiatlves  of  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  is  to  the  words  of  President 
Nixon,  to  his  montmiental  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  9,  1972,  "a  generation  of 
peace." 

The  Report  concludes: 

"There  wUl  always  be  conflict  in  the  world. 


and  turbulent  change  and  International 
rivalries.  But  we  can  seek  a  new  structure  of 
global  relationships  in  which  aU  nations, 
friend  and  adversary,  participate  and  have  a 
stake.  We  can  seek  to  build  this  toto  a  world 
in  which  all  nations,  great  and  small,  can 
live  without  fear  that  their  secvirity  and  sur- 
vival are  in  danger,  and  without  fear  that 
every  conflict  contains  for  them  the  poten- 
tial for  Armageddon.  In  such  a  structure 
of  peace,  habits  of  moderation  and  compro- 
mise can  be  nurtured,  and  peoples  and  na- 
tions will  find  their  fullest  opportunities  for 
social  progress.  Justice,  and  freedom. 
"This  is  what  we  mean  by  a  generation  of 

peace."  (U.S.  Foreign  Policy  For  the  197Q's 

The  Emerging  Structure  of  Peace.) 

IV.  PERTINENT  lAW 

A.  Conspiracy  violatioiis 
1.  Conspiracy  to  Commit  Offenses  Agatost 
the  United  States. 

a.  As  noted  in  Nye  &  Hissen  v.   United 
States,  168  F.  2nd,  848,  850  (9th  Clr.  1948) 
aS'd.  336  U.S.  613  (1949)  : 

"A  single  conspiracy  may  embrace  several 
related  conspiracies.  And  the  rule  is  settled 
that  a  stogie  conspiracy  may  have  as  Its 
object  two  or  more  wrongful  acts,  and  that 
an  todictment  charging  such  a  conspiracy 
is  not  duplicitous  for  that  reason.  Braver- 
man  V.  umted  States,  317  U.S.  49,  63  S  Ct 
99,  87  L.Ed.  23." 

b.  The  elements  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy 
may  be  established  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. Davenport  v.  United  States,  260  P2d 
591  (9th  Clr.  1958);  Jordan  v.  United  States 
370  F.2d  126  (10th  Clr.  1966),  cert.  den.  386' 
U.S.  1033;  Johnson  v.  United  States,  380  P.2d 
810  (10th  Clr.  1967);  United  States  v.  Cham- 
bers, 382  F.2d  510  (6th  Clr.  1967). 

A  conspiracy  may  be  shown  to  exist  among 
several  persons  without  the  necessity  of 
showing  that  each  person  had  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  identity  and  functions  of  all 
his  alleged  co-conspirators.  Daily  v.  United 
States,  282  P.2d  818  (9th  Clr.  1960);  Marino 
V.  United  States.  91  F.2d  691  (9th  Clr.  1937)- 
Wood  V.  United  States,  283  P.  2d  4  (6th 
Clr.  I960):  Nassif  v.  United  States.  370  P2d 
147  (8th  Clr.  1966);  United  States  v.  Bat- 
taglia,  394  F.  2d  304  (7th  Clr.  1968) . 

c.  Declarations  of  one  conspirator  made 
during  the  period  of  the  conspiracy  may  be 
used  against  another  conspirator  who  was 
not  present  at  the  time  of  the  declaration. 
This  is  a  standard  exception  to  the  hearsay 
rule,  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  de- 
clarant Is  an  agent  of  the  other  conspirator. 
This,  of  course,  presupposes  independent 
evidence  that  the  conspiracy  In  fact  existed 
Lutwak  v.  United  States.  344  U.S.  604  (1963); 
Carbo  v.  United  States,  314  F.2d  718  (9th 
Clr.  1963). 

2.  Conspiracy  to  Defraud  the  United 
States. 

a.  Conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States 
covers  any  conspiracy  to  Impah-,  obstruct  or 
defeat  the  lavirful  function  of  any  depart- 
ment of  government. 

In  Dennis  v.  United  States,  384  VS.  865 
(1966),  a  conspiracy  fraudulently  by  false 
affidavits  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  NLRB 
on  behalf  of  a  union  was  held  to  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  prohibition  of  section  371, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  against  con-' 
spiracles  "to  defraud  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  thereof  in  anv  manner  or  for  any 
purpose."  The  Court  said : 

"It  has  long  been  established  that  this  stat- 
utory language  is  not  conflned  to  fraud  as 
that  term  has  been  defined  In  the  common 
law.  It  reaches  'any  conspiracy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Impairing,  obstructing  or  defeating 
the  lawful  function  of  any  department  of 
Government,"  Haas  v.  Hankel.  216  U.S.  462, 
479,  quoted  In  United  States  v.  Johnson  383 
U.S.  169,  172.  See  also,  Lutwak  v.  United 
States,  344  U.S.  604;  Glasser  v.  United  States, 
315  U.S.  60  66;  Hammerschmidt  v.  United 
States,  265  U.S.  182,  188.  Cf.  Goldstein.  Con- 
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splracy  to  Defraud  the  United  States,  68  Yale 
L.J.  405,  414-441,  455-458  (1959)."  (861) 

In  United  States  v.  Johnson,  383  U.S.  169 
(1966),  an  allegation  that  the  defendants 
conspired  to  defraud  the  United  States  by  In- 
fluencing the  Department  of  Justice  was  up- 
held although  they  were  not  charged  with 
any  false  statement,  misrepresentation  or  de- 
celt.  The  Court  said:  "18  U.S.C.  §  371  has  long 
been  held  to  encompass  not  only  conspiracies 
that  might  Involve  loss  of  government  funds, 
tout  also  'any  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
Impairing,  obstructing  or  defeating  the  law- 
ful function  of  any  department  of  govern- 
ment.' Haas  V.  Hankel,  218  U.S.  462,  479." 
(172) 

In  Haas  v.  Hankel,  216  U.S.  462  (1910),  an 
Indictment  charged  that  Haas  and  Price  con- 
spired to  obtain  from  Holmes,  an  employee 
of  the  Agriculture  Department's  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  advance  Information  on  the  con- 
tents of  official  crop  reports.  The  Court  found 
that  the  Indictment  charged  an  offense.  It 
said: 

"The  statute  Is  broad  enough  In  Its  terms 
to  Include  any  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
Impairing,  obstructing  or  defeating  the  law- 
ful function  of  any  department  of  Govern- 
ment .  .  .  [lit  must  follow  that  any  con- 
spiracy which  Is  calculated  to  obstruct  or  Im- 
pair Its  efficiency  and  destroy  the  value  of  Its 
operations  and  reports  as  fair.  Impartial  and 
reasonably  accurate,  would  be  to  defraud  the 
United  States  by  depriving  It  of  Its  lawful 
right  and  duty  of  promulgating  or  diffusing 
the  information  so  officially  acquired  in  the 
way  and  at  the  time  required  by  law  or 
departmental  regulation."   (pp.  479-480). 

b.  Alleged  defects  In  performance  of  a  gov- 
ernmental function  are  no  defense  to  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United 
States  by  impairing   such  function. 

1.  In  Dennis  v.  United  States,  384  U.S.  855 
(1966).  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  as  a 
defense  a  claim  that  the  statutory  scheme 
the  defendants  sought  to  Impair  was  consti- 
tutionally defective.  The  Court  held: 

"We  need  not  reach  this  question,  for  peti- 
tioners are  In  no  position  to  attack  the  con- 
stitutionality of  5  9(b).  They  were  Indicted 
for  an  alleged  conspiracy,  cynical  and  fraud- 
ulent, to  circumvent  the  statute.  Whatever 
might  be  the  result  where  the  constitution- 
ality  of   a  statute   Is   challenged   by   those 
who  of  necessity  violate  its  provisions  and 
seek  relelf  in  the  courts  is  not  relevant  here. 
This  Is  not  such  a  case.  The  Indictment  here 
alleges  an  effort  to  circumvent  the  law  and 
not  to  challenge  It— a  purported  compliance 
with  the  statute  designed  to  avoid  the  courts, 
not  to  Invoke  their  Jurisdiction,  (p.  865)  *  •  • 
".  .  .  The  governing  principle  Is  that  a 
claim   of   unconstitutionality    will    not   be 
heard  to  excuse  a  voluntary,  deliberate  and 
calculated  course  of  fraud  and  deceit.  One 
who  elects  such  a  course  as  a  means  of  self- 
help  may  not  escape  the  consequences  by 
urging  that  his  conduct  be  excused  because 
the  statute  which  he  sought  to  evade  Is  un- 
constitutional. This  Is  a  prosecution  directed 
at  petitioners'  fraud.  It  Is  not  an  action  to 
enforce  the  statute  claimed  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional." (p.  867). 

11.  As  the  constitutional  tty  of  a  statute 
cannot  be  challenged  by  those  prosecuted  for 
conspiring  to  Impair  Its  operation,  so  It  has 
been  held  that  defendants  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  Impair  a  governmental  function 
are  not  permitted  to  claim  that  such  func- 
tion was  being  Incorrectly  carried  out.  Spe- 
cifically, this  rule  holds  that  defendants 
charged  with  impairing  the  governmental 
function  of  controlling  the  dissemination 
of  classified  government  materials  cannot 
raise  the  defense  of  a  claim  that  the  ma- 
terials were  not  correctly  classified. 

A  similar  situation  was  faced  In  Scarbeck 
V.  United  States,  317  F.2d  548.  560  (D.C.  Clr. 
1963) .  In  which  the  defendant  was  convicted 
of  communicating  classified  Government 
documents  to  foreign  agents  in  violation  of 
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\ity."     (emphasis 
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50  use.  5  783(b) .  The  defendant  attempted 
to  claim  that  the  documents  were  not  prop- 
erly classified.  The  Court  held: 

(Alpellant  Is  urging  that  after  such  an 
employee  has  obtained  and  delivered  a  classi- 
fied document  to  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power, 
knowing  the  document  to  be  classified,  ho 
can  present  proof  that  hla  superior  officer 
had  no  Justification  for  clas*fylng  the  docu- 
ment, and  can  obtain  an  Ipstructlon  from 
the  court  to  the  Jury  that  o 
Is  to  determine  whether  th 
mittedly  classified,  was  of  s 
the  superior  was  Justified 
The  trial  of  the  employee  w 
into  a  trial  of  the  superior. 
"We  conclude  that  it  Is 
statute  to  make  the  superlAr's  classification 
binding  on  the  employee.  la  this  case.  If  the 
Government's  evidence  be  billeved,  appellant 
knew  perfectly  well  what  hi  was  about:  the 
Polish  agents  were  demanding  classified  (i.e., 
valuable   and  secret)    Information,   and   ho 
tried  to  satisfy  their  deminds.  He  cannot 
now  claim  that  the  Government  is  required 
to  prove  that  the  docume 
in  fact  properly  classified.  " 
mlnatlon  required  for  pu  , 
783(b)  Is  whether  the  information  has  been 
classified  and  whether  th^  employee  knew 
or   had   reason   to    know 
Neither  the  employee  nor 
mitted    to   ignore    the   cl 
under    Presidential    auth 
added) 

c.  The  Protection  of  Nat 
crets  Prom  Unauthorized  D 
ful  Function  of  the  Unit 
1.  Pertinent  to  an  anal 
functions  of  the  United  St 
obvious  requirement  of  t: 
State  to  effectively  admin 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  L 
also  the  ability  and  need  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  against  the  imMithorlzed  disclos- 
ure of  certain  official  Inforfciatlon  and  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  natlo|ial  secxurity. 

In  1971,  a  Library  of  ai)ngress  report  on 
security  classification  stajed:  "The  use  of 
markings  such  as  'Confld^tlal,'  'Secret,'  or 
'Private'  on  communlcatiobs  from  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  or  other  p  ubllc  officials  can 
bo  traced  back  almost  con  ;lnuously  into  the 
War  of  1812."  Security  Qlassification  as  a 
Problem  in  the  Congressional  Role  in  For- 
eign Policy,  Conun.  Print  of  the  Comm.  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Se  late,  Dec.  1971,  at 
3. 

The  Library  of  Congresj  report  notes  sev- 
eral Federal  statutes  which  would  provide 
a  basis  for  withholding  information  from 
the  public,  Including  the  « splonage  laws,  na- 
tional Security  Act,  Inte -nal  Security  Act, 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  Freed  )m  of  Information 
Act,  and  certain  other  law  pertaining  to  for- 
eign relations,  mutual  a  «urlty,  and  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  (pp.  5-13) 
The  report  finds : 

"•Through  leglslatlcm  i  uch  as  this  Con- 
gress has  on  occasion  gl  ren  recognition  to 
the  classification  system  although  It  has 
made  no  overall  attempt  to  regulate  It.  To 
this  extent  It  has  sanctioned  keeping  Infor- 
mation secret  In  the  Intel  est  of  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy."  (i .  13) . 

In  1973,  the  Supreme  Omrt  held  that  Con- 
gress had  by  law  eonferjed  total  Executive 
discretion  over  classlfiofction  of  national 
security  secrets.  Envirot  mental  Protection 
Agency  v.  Mink,  409  U.S.  7  (. 

11.  Executive  Order  11352  relies  both  on 
"the  Constitution  and  st«  tutes  of  the  United 
States." 

The  independent  Cons  Itutlonal  authority 
of  the  President  to  "tak*  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed,"  Article  11,  sec.  3, 
would  clearly  encompass  he  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  refen  ed  to  above  regard- 
ing espionage,  natlona  security,  foreign 
policy,  and  related  matte  s. 


itlons."   (Con- 
joined  by 
[70.  V.  United 


The  President  also  Is  vested  with  all  the 
"executive  power"  of  the  Unlt^  States  as  a 
sovereign  nation.  Article  II,  seo.  l.  Moreover, 
he  Is  specially  designated  es  "CJommander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  tt  the  United 
States."  Article  n,  sec.  2. 

These  provisions  endow  the  President,  In 
the  words  of  Justice  Stewart.  "^Ith  enormous 
power  In  the  two  related  areas  of  national 
defense  and  International  rela 
currlng   opinion   of   Stewart, 
White,  J..  New  York  Times  i 
States,  403  U.S.  713.  727  (1971)  .\ 

Discussing  the  basis  of  Executive  regula- 
tions protecting  the  confidentiality  of  na- 
tional security  data,  Justice  Stewart  con- 
tinued: I 

"{IJt  Is  elementeuTT  that  <he  successful 
conduct  of  International  diplomacy  and  the 
maintenance  of  Em  effective  national  defense 
require  both  confidentiality  and  secrecy. 
Other  nations  can  hardly  deal  with  this  Na- 
tion In  an  atmosphere  of  mutiitl  trust  unless 
they  can  be  assured  that  th«lr  confidences 
will  be  kept.  And  within  our  jown  executive 
departments,  the  development  of  considered 
and  intelligent  International  |policle8  would 
be  Impossible  If  those  charged  with  their 
formulation  could  not  comijiunloate  with 
each  other  freely,  frankly,  and  in  confidence. 
In  the  area  of  basic  national  defense  the 
frequent  need  for  absolute  secrecy  Is,  of 
course,  self-evident. 

"I  think  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to 
this  [First  Amendment]  dlleauna,  if  dilem- 
ma It  be.  The  responsibility  must  be  where 
the  power  Is.  If  the  Constitution  gives  the 
Executive  a  large  degree  of  \jnshared  power 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  defense,  then 
vmder  the  Constitution  the  |Scecutlve  must 
have  the  largely  unshared  du^  to  determine 
and  preserve  the  degree  of  iiltemal  security 
necessary  to  exercise  that  pofl  er  successfully. 
...  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  it  s  the  constitu- 
tional duty  of  the  Executivi — as  a  matter 
of  sovereign  prerogative  and  tot  as  a  matter 
of  law  as  the  courts  know  Zalo — through  the 
promulgation  and  enforcement  of  executive 
regulations,  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  reponsibilities  in 
the  fields  of  international  relations  and  na- 
tional defense.  (Emphasis  added.)  (pp.  728- 
730) 

The  underlying  rationale  of  Justices 
Stewart  and  White  that  tJie  President  Is 
endowet  with  Inherent  Constitutional  pre- 
rogatives in  the  areas  of  natU  nal  defense  and 
International  relations  Is  shiired  by  at  least 
four  other  Members  of  the  i  resent  Supreme 
Court,  a  clear  majority  of  six. 
Justice  Blackmun  has  writ  en: 
'Article  II  of  the  great  do:ument  vests  in 
the  Executive  Branch  prurary  power  over 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affai-s  and  places  in 
that  branch  the  responsibility  for  the  Na- 
tion's safety."  (New  York  Tines  Co.  v.  United 
States,  supra,  at  761.) 

Justice  Marshall  has  stated  that  "it  Is 
beyond  cavil  that  the  Presdent  has  broad 
powers  by  virtue  of  his  prluiary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  conduct  of  oiur  fo  reign  affairs  and 
his  position  as  Commander-in-Chief."  Id., 
at  741. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  has  written:  "With 
respect  to  the  question  of  Inherent  power 
of  the  Executive  to  classify  papers,  records, 
and  documents  as  secret,  tr  otherwise  un- 
available for  public  exposure,  and  to  secure 
aid  of  the  courts  for  enforcement,  there  may 
be  an  analogy  with  respect  x>  this  Court.  No 
statute  gives  this  Court  eitpress  power  to 
establish  and  enforce  the  utmost  security 
measures  for  the  secrecy  >f  our  delibera- 
tions and  records.  Yet  I  l^ave  little  doubt 
as  to  the  inherent  power  |of  the  Court  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  its  internal 
operations  by  whatever  Jidiclal  measures 
may  be  required."  Id.,  at  752 
Justice  Rehnqulst  has  w  itten  an  opinion 
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of  the  Court  which  Is  grounded  upon  the 
"primacy  of  the  Executive  In  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations"  and  "the  lead  role  of  the 
Executive  In  foreign  policy."  First  National 
City  Bank  v.  Banco  Nacional  De  Cuba,  406 
U.S.  759.  767  (1972). 

ill.  Executive  Orders  Have  the  Force  and 
effect  of  Law. 

See  Greene  v.  McElroy,  360  U.S.  474  (1959) ; 
United  States  v.  Boris,  191  F.  Supp.  563  (D. 
Guam.  1961 ) . 

111.  From  the  foregoing,  it  is  clear: 

1.  A  majority  of  the  presently  constituted 
membership  of  the  Supreme  Court  recognizes 
the  authority  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  documents  and  infor- 
mation In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

2.  This  Executive  authority  is  grounded 
both  upon  specific  statutes  and  the  Consti- 
tution itself. 

3.  The  retention  and  publication  of  top 
secret  documents  and  information  by  a  news- 
paper, with  unauthorized  possession  of  such 
materials,  contrary  to  the  constraints  of 
legally  promiilgated  rules  protecting  such 
materials,  impairs,  obstructs,  or  defeats  the 
efficient  and  successful  functioning  of  the 
Government's   classification   system. 

4.  Whatever  the  application  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  a  situation  of  prior  restraint 
upon  the  publication  of  secret  materials,  a 
lesser  standard  applies  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tions by  the  Government  after  publication. 

5.  If  newspapers  insist  on  publishing  se- 
cret documents  in  violation  of  specific  Gov- 
ernment rules  protecting  the  confidentiality 
of  such  material  and  criminal  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress  to  protect  government  prop- 
erty and  preserve  government  secrets,  the 
First  Amendment  Is  no  incantation  con- 
ferring immunity  from  such  criminal  action. 
(See  the  related  discussion  of  statements 
by  five  sitting  Members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
assuming  that  criminal  prosecution  of  news- 
papers would  be  consistent  with  the  First 
Amendment,  infra,  at  pp.  37-38.) 

d.  The  AbUlty  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Conduct  an  Effective  Foreign  Policy  is  a 
Lawful  Function  of  the  United  States. 

t.  It  Is  a  generally  recognized  fact  that 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  Is  the  highest 
negotiating  official  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  President. 

As  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Kissinger  is 
charged  with  heading  the  Department  of  the 
Government  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
management  of  the  Nation's  foreign  rela- 
tions. In  this  capacity  he  is  the  President's 
principal  adviser  In  the  area  of  foreign  pol- 
icy and  the  Nation's  spokesman,  under  the 
President,  on  American  foreign  policy. 

Dr.  Kissinger  also  occupies  the  office  of 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs.  In  this  capacity,  he 
serves  as  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Council  staff,  the  agency  of  Government  spe- 
cifically established  by  Act  of  Congress,  to 
assist  the  President  in  planning,  integrating, 
and  implementing  national  secvirity  policy. 
The  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 

The  National  Security  Council,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Kissinger,  has  played  a  pre- 
eminent role  In  national  security  planning. 
The  NSC  process  developed  by  President 
Nixon  uses  the  National  Security  Council 
as  the  principal  forum  for  the  consideration 
of  policy  issues  confronting  the  nation.  The 
Council  now  functions  In  fact  as  the  Chief 
Executive's  principal  arm  for  examining, 
formulating,  and  coordinating  military  and 
International  policies.  The  National  Security 
Structure,  S.  Falk  and  T.  Bauer,  Revised  Ed. 
1972.  Chapters  III  and  IV. 
11.  From  the  foregoing,  it  Is  clear: 
1.  Dr.  Kissinger  holds  official  offices,  and 
enjoys  a  position  of  Presidential  trust,  which 
places  him  at  the  fore-front,  second  only  to 
the  President,  of  the  planning,  coordination, 
and  implementation  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  programs. 


2.  Dr.  Kissinger  himself  one  of  the  most 
authoritative  sources  available  on  the  sub- 
ject, believes  that  attacks  on  the  character 
and  credibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  selective  leaking  of  documents  outside 
of  the  appropriate  Constitutional  forums 
"affects  the  standing  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world"  and  creates  a  situation  in  Which 
the  United  States  cannot  "conduct  an  effec- 
tive foreign  policy." 

3.  Dr.  Kissinger  also  has  stated  his  belief 
that  aside  from  the  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  because  of  attacks  on  the 
character  and  credibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  leaks  of  national  security  secrets  im- 
pair "the  confidence  other  governments  can 
have  in  a  government  that  seems  totally 
incapable  of  protecting  Its  secrets." 

4.  Accordingly,  the  publication  of  these 
particular  Government  secrets,  and  retention 
of  such  secret  materials,  by  a  newspaper  hav- 
ing unauthorized  possession  of  such  mate- 
rials, unquestionably  could  impair,  obstruct, 
or  defeat  the  lawful  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  conduct  foreign  policy  and 
could  harm  the  value  of  its  operations  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  by  Impairing  the 
assurance  of  other  nations  that  their  con- 
fidences will  be  kept. 

5.  Whether  or  not  the  newspaper's  behavior 
was  actually  intended  to  so  Impair,  obstruct 
or  defeat  any  lawful  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  United  States,  In  the 
circumstances  of  this  case  the  newspaper 
should  have  known  as  any  person  standing  In 
like  circumstances  should  reasonably  expect, 
that  Its  activity  would  have  the  prohibited 
result.  For  a  newspaper  to  act  in  reckless 
disregard  or  Indifference  of  the  likely  and  na- 
tural consequences  of  Its  behavior  Is  suf- 
ficient culpability  to  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  statute. 

Screws  v.  United  States,  325  U.S.  91,  105 
(1945). 

United  States  v.  Price,  464  F.  2d  1217  (8th 
Clr.  1972);  cert  den.,  409  U.S.  1040  (1972); 

United  States  v.  General  Motors  Corp.,  121 
F.  2d  376,  402  (7th  Clr.  1941);  cert,  den.,  314 
U.S.  618  (1941);  rehearing  den.,  314  U.S.  710 
(1941); 

United  States  v.  Schneiderman,  102  F. 
Si'pp.  87,  93  (S.D.  Cal.  1951 ) . 

3.  General  Principles  of  Conspiracy. 

a.  A  conspiracy  Is  complete  upon  the 
forming  of  the  criminal  agreement  and  the 
performance  of  at  least  one  overt  act  In  fur- 
therance thereof. 

Pinkerton  v.  United  States,  151  F.2d  499 
(5th  Clr.  1945),  aff'd.  328  U.S.  640  (1946). 

Roberts  v.  United  States,  416  F.2d  1216  (5th 
Cir.  1969); 

Romontio  v.  United  States,  400  P.2d  618 
(10th  Clr.  1968): 

Miller  v.  United  States,  382  F.2d  583  (9th 
Clr.  1967); 

Jordan  v.  United  States,  370  P.2d  126  (10th 
Cir.  1966). 

b.  The  state  of  mind  (Intent)  required  to 
render  an  agreement  and  furthering  act  an 
unlawful  conspiracy  Is  knowledge  of  the 
agreement's  unlawful  object. 

United  States  v.  Gallishaw,  428  F.2d  760 
(2d  Clr.  1970) ; 

United  States  v.  Mingsig,  424  F.2d  710  (2d 
Clr.  1970) ; 

Doty  v.  United  States,  416  F.2d  887  (10th 
Clr.  1969); 

United  States  v.  Hallahom,  408  F.2d  220 
(7th  Clr.  1969); 

Jacobs  V.  United  States,  395  F.2d  469  (8th 
Clr.  1968) ; 

Miller  v.  United  States,  382  F.2d  583  (9th 
Cir.  1967). 

c.  An  express  or  formal  agreement  Is  not 
necessary  to  constitute  conspiracy;  such 
agreement  may  be  establUhed  by  acts  of 
conspirators  and  Inferences  to  be  drawn 
therefrom. 


United  States  v.  Schroeder.  433  F.2d  846 
(8th  Clr.  1970);  cert.  den.  400  U.S.  1024 
(1971),  401  US.  943   (1971). 

United  States  v.  Varelli,  407  F.2d  736  (7th 
Cir.  1969). 

Dennis  v.  United  States,  302  FJ2d  5  (10th 
Clr.  1962). 

United  States  v.  Frank,  290  F.2d  1951  (3rd 
Clr.  1961);  cert,  den;  368  VS.  821   (1961). 

Jones  v.  United  States,  251  F.2d  288  (lOtb 
Cir.  1958);  cert,  den,  356  UJ5.  919  (1958). 
B.  Government  Property  Offenses 

1.  Government  Property. 

Under  Executive  Order  11652.  documents 
bearing  a  security  classification  are  within 
the  exclusive  ownership  or  control  of  the 
Government,  and  are  protected  against  un- 
authorized disclosure  or  dissemination  to  un- 
authorized persons.  Adams  v.  Laird  420  F.2d 
230  (U.S.  App.  D.C.  1969);  cert,  denied  397 
U.S.  1039. 

Both  the  documents  and  their  content  are 
the  property  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
main Its  property  until  they  are  declassified 
and  released  by  the  Government.  The  con- 
tent of  such  classiaed  documents  is  Itself 
government  property  quite  apart  from  the 
government's  ownership  of  the  sheets  of 
paper  on  which  the  content  is  recorded.  See 
United  States  v.  Friedman,  445  P.2d  106  (9th 
clr.  1971 ) ;  United  States  v.  Bottone,  365  P.2d 
389,  393  (2d  Clr.  1966).  cert.  doc.  385  UJS. 
974  (1966). 

2.  Value. 

a.  The  value  of  the  stolen  property  is  an 
element  of  the  offense  and  proof  of  value 
must  be  Introduced  at  trial.  United  States  v. 
Wilson,  284  F.2d  407,  408  (4th  Clr.  1960); 
Cartwright  v.  United  States,  146  PJ!d  133, 
135   (5th  Clr.  1944). 

b.  Section  641  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  defines  value  as  "face,  par,  or  market 
value,  or  cost  price,  either  wholesale  or  re- 
tall,  whichever  Is  greater."  The  face  value  can 
be  virtually  nothing,  as  in  Keller  v.  United 
States,  168  Fed.  697  (7th  Clr.  1909),  where 
the  stolen  property  consisted  of  six  blank 
checks  worth  one  cent  each.  The  market 
value  Is  not  limited  to  the  legitimate  resale 
price  of  the  property,  but  may  also  be  the 
price  fences  might  pay  on  the  "thieves'  mar- 
ket." As  applied  to  this  case,  the  market 
value  may  be  the  price  reporters,  newsmen, 
or  publishers  might  be  willing  to  pay  to  ob- 
tain the  series  of  top  secret  documents  in- 
volved. Churder  v.  United  States,  387  F.2d  826. 
833  (8th  Clr.  1969);  Jalbert  v.  United  States, 
375  P.2d  125.  126  (5th  Clr.  1967);  United 
States  v.  Bottone,  365  F.2d  393. 

c.  The  "whichever  is  greater"  rule  Is  ap- 
plicable regardless  of  the  disparity  between 
the  retail  cost  price  and  the  market  value. 
O'Malley  v.  United  States,  227  F.  2d  332,  336 
(1st  Cir.  1963),  cert,  denied  350  U.S.  966 
(1956).  In  Fulks  v.  United  States,  283  F.  2d 
259,  261  (9th  Clr.  1960).  cert,  denied  365 
U.S.  812  (1961).  the  court  upheld  a  felony 
conviction  based  on  the  theft  of  eighty  gyro 
horizon  Indicators  with  a  cost  price  of  $205 
eaich.  but  a  scrap  value  of  only  (.76  cash. 

d.  The  prosecution  does  not  have  to  prove 
the  exact  or  approximate  value  of  the  stolen 
property,  but  to  prove  a  felony  offense  merely 
has  to  show  that  It  is  in  excess  of  $100. 
Jalbert,  supra,  at  126. 

3.  Specific  Offenses. 

a.  Embezzles,  steals,  or  knowingly  converts. 

I.  At  common  law,  offenses  Involving  the 
loss  of  property  were  categorized  on  the  basis 
of  the  nature  of  the  "taking,"  the  intent  of 
the  owner  and  the  intent  of  the  defendant. 
These  distinctions  were  difficult  to  prove. 
Section  641  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
eliminates  many  of  these  problems:  first,  by 
permitting  an  Indictment  to  set  forth  all  the 
above  offenses  In  the  conjunctive;  and  sec- 
ondly, by  attempting  to  reach  all  possible  of- 
fenses Involving  the  loss  or  misuse  of  Gov- 
ernment property. 
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I     The  Supreme  Court  haa  held: 

"It  is  not  surprising  If  there  Is  consider- 
able overlapping  In  the  embezzlement,  steal- 
ing, purloining  and  knowing  conversion 
grouped  in  this  statute.  What  has  concerned 
codiflers  of  the  larceny-type  offense  is  that 
gaps  or  crevices  have  separated  particular 
crimes  of  this  general  class  and  guilty  men 
have  escaped  through  the  breaches.  The 
books  contain  a  surfeit  of  cases  drawing  fine 
distinctions  between  slightly  different  cir- 
cumstances under  which  one  may  obtain 
wrongful  advantages  from  another's  prop- 
erty. The  codiflers  wanted  to  reach  all  such 
Instonces."  Moriasette  v.  United  States,  342 
V.3.  246.271  (1952). 

11.  As  to  the  offenses  Included  under  18 
U5.C.  641: 

"Stealing,  having  no  common  law  defini- 
tion to  restrict  its  meaning  as  an  offense,  is 
commonly  used  to  denote  any  dishonest 
transaction  whereby  one  person  obtains  that 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  another,  and  de- 
prives the  owner  of  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
ownership,  but  may  or  may  not  involve  the 
element  of  stealth  attributed  to  the  word 
purloin."  Crabb  v.  Zerbst,  99  F.  2d  562,  565 
(5th  Clr.  1938) . 

ill.  Knowing  conversion  completes  the  pic- 
ture of  Section  641  by  covering  every  other 
situation  in  which  an  Individual  might  ob- 
tain "wrongful  advantages"  from  Govern- 
ment property : 

"Conversion  .  .  .  may  be  consummated 
without  any  intent  to  keep  and  without  any 
wrongful  taking,  where  the  Initial  possession 
by  the  converter  was  entirely  lawful.  Conver- 
aion  may  include  misuse  or  abuse  of  prop- 
erty. It  may  reach  use  in  an  unauthorized 
manner  as  to  an  unauthorized  extent  of 
property  placed  In  one's  custody  for  limited 
use.  Money  rightfully  taken  Into  one's  cus- 
tody may  be  converted  without  any  Intent 
to  keep  or  embezzle  it  merely  by  com- 
mingling It  with  the  custodian's  own,  if  he 
was  under  a  duty  to  keep  It  separate  and  In- 
tact. It  Is  not  difficult  to  think  of  Intentional 
and  knowing  abuses  and  unauthorized  use  of 
government  property  that  might  be  knowing 
conversions  but  which  could  not  be  reached 
as  embezzlement,  stealing  or  purloining. 
Knowing  conversion  adds  significantly  to  the 
range  of  protection  of  government  property 
without  Interpreting  It  to  punish  unwitting 
conversions."  Moriasetta.  supra,  342  U.S.  at 
271,  272.  (Emphasis  added.) 

C.  Espionage  offenses  im-olving  classifiecl 

documents  or  information 
1.   Section   793(e)    of  Chapter  37,   of   the 
United  States  Espionage  Code,  applies  to  the 
communication  of  documents  and  informa- 
tion "relating  to  the  national  defense." 

The  leading  Supreme  Court  decision  In- 
terpreting this  phase,  as  used  in  the  predeces- 
sor of  section  793.  Is  Gorin  v.  United  States, 
312  U.S.  19.  28  (1941).  where  the  Court  said: 
"National  defense,  the  Government  main- 
tains, ia  a  generic  concept  of  broad  connota- 
tions, referring  to  the  military  and  naval  es- 
tablishments and  the  related  activities  of 
national  preparedness. 

We  agree  that  the  words  'national  defense' 
In  the  Espionage  Act  carry  that  meaning." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  materials  Involved  In  the  Gorin  case 
were  Naval  Intelligence  reports  which  were 
described  In  the  court  below  as  follows: 

"None  of  the  reports  contained  any  In- 
formation regarding  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
part  thereof,  their  equipment,  munitions, 
supplies  or  aircraft  or  anything  pertaining 
thereto  .  .  . 

"Most  of  them,  on  their  face,  appear  in- 
nocuous, there  being  no  way  to  connect 
them  with  other  material  which  the  Naval 
Intelligence  may  have,  so  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  report*  does  not  appear."  Gorin 
V.  United  States.  Ill  P.2d  712.  716  (9th  Clr. 
1940). 


The  defendants  In  Gorin  tf  us  claimed  that 
because  of  their  innocuoui  character,  the 
reports  could  not  relate  to  i  he  national  de- 
fense. The  Cotirt  of  Appesis  rejected  this 
claim,  stating: 

"It  Is  urged  that  the  Nava  Intelligence  re- 
ports show  on  their  face  tiat  they  do  not 
relate  to  the  national  defence.  We  think  the 
contention  cannot  be  svistiined."   (p.  721) 

The  Supreme  Court  affirm  sd  the  ruling  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Gorin,  supra.  312  U.S. 
at  33.  The  High  Court  als)  construed  the 
predecessor  of  section  793  In  Its  broadest 
sense  by  holding  that  whether  a  document 
or  report  is  covered  by  the  i  tatute  "depends 
upon  its  relation  to  the  i  atlonal  defense, 
as  so  defined  [generlcally  ,  not  upon  its 
connection  with  places  s]  eclfied  In  (the 
statute)."   (p.  28) 

Referring  to  instructions  given  the  Jury 
by  the  trial  court,  the  Supr«  me  Court  ruled : 

"Instructions  can,  of  coui  se,  go  no  farther 
than  to  say  the  connection  must  be  reason- 
able, direct  and  natural  .  .  ,  The  question  of 
the  connection  of  the  Infor  tnatlon  with  na- 
tional defense  is  a  questlt  n  of  fact  to  be 
determined  by  the  Jury  as  negligence  upon 
undisputed  facts  is  determ  ned."  (p.  32) 

Based  upon  the  foregoing,  It  Is  clear: 

1.  The  term  "national  def  ;nse"  is  a  generic 
concept  of  broad  connotatio  is. 

2.  Documents  and  Infor  nation  are  con- 
nected with  the  national  defense  If  they 
relate  to  the  usefulness,  i  fflclency,  availa- 
bility, or  conduct  of  any  ol  the  military  es- 
tablishments and  the  rels  ted  activities  of 
national  preparedness. 

3.  The  term  "national  <  efense"  Includes 
diplomatic  as  well  as  mlllt  iry  and  all  other 
matters  having  a  reasonabli  and  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  defense  of  the  X  nlted  States. 

4.  The  link  between  natl  anal  defense  and 
foreign  relations  Is  the  i  elationshlp  both 
bear  to  national  security.  ":  Tie  ability  of  the 
Government  to  function  el  ectlvely  and  In  a 
climate  of  trust  for  Its  Sicretary  of  State 
bears  directly  and  naturall  '  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  an  effective  na'  lonal  defense. 

5.  When  the  character  (  nd  credibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  at  acked  by  the  un- 
authorized disclosure  and  dissemination  of 
secret  documents  and  1  nformatlon,  this 
creates  a  situation  In  whl  ch  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  cond  ict  foreign  policy 
Is  significantly  impaired,  obstructed,  and  to 
some  degree  defeated. 

6.  In  particular,  at  a  tlmi  i  when  the  United 
States  Is  engaged  In  ma,  or  departvires  of 
policy  for  the  purposes  of  1  lulldlng  new  rela- 
tionships between  this  country  and  its  po- 
tential adversaries.  Is  conducting  ongoing 
negotiations  leading  towaid  the  building  of 
a  stable  and  lasting  peace  In  certain  present 
crisis  areas  of  the  world,  a  id  is  holding  cur- 
rent negotiations  for  rea  :hlng  agreements 
of  mutual  arms  and  trooj  s  Uniltatlons  and 
reductions,  any  impalrmeit  or  obstruction 
of  the  functions  of  the  Nation's  highest 
negotiating  official  under  the  President  has 
a  serious,  detrimental  eflsct  upon  matters 
which  have  a  direct,  reaso  lable,  and  natural 
relation  to  national  defeijse.  Such  behavior 
Increases  the  risks  to  th(e  security  of  the 
nation  and  decreases  the  i  opportunities  the 
nation  has  of  achieving  lis  goal  of  creating 
a  generation  of  peace.         I 

7.  To  the  foregoing  niay  be  added  the 
nature  of  the  secret  docuiients  obtained  and 
published  by  the  Washington  Post,  which 
originate  from  the  files  if  the  FBI.  These 
documents  pertain  to  th*  lawful  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  identify  the  source  of 
leaks,  and  prevent  the  cefctinued  disclosure 
and  dissemination,  to  uniuthorlzed  persons 
of  documents  and  Information  directly  relat- 
ing to  secret  American  necotiatlng  positions 
in  international  talks  of!  the  most  serious 
character  dealing  with  thq  American  military 
posture  and  affecting  thel  future  security  of 
our  country.  It  further  ap  pears  that  the  sec- 
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ret  documents  and  Information  being  leaked 
during  the  period  covered  by  tbe  FBI  mate- 
rials obtained  by  the  Washlngt^in  Post  are  of 
a  type  relating  to  the  United  States  strategic 
position  on,  and  plans  to  deal  with,  certain 
major  foreign  milltary-governknental  crises 
having  a  direct  relationship  to  the  future 
fecurlty  of  our  Nation.  The  le  iks  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  Governmei  it's  investiga- 
tion Involved  in  the  FBI  m(  moranda  ob- 
tained by  the  Post  sdso  appeu  to  Include 
secret  Information  about  actui  1  military  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  di  iring  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  Vietnam  Wir.  Obviously, 
any  wrongful  obtaining,  reteitlon,  or  pub- 
lication of  secret  documents  and  Informa- 
tion directly  bearing  on  these  vital  security 
mrttters  has  a  direct  and  natural  relation- 
ship to  the  national  defense,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  subject  matter  of  puch  material, 
but  also  because  of  the  effect  tuch  wrongful 
activities  may  have  In  underm  inlng  now  and 
in  the  future  the  lawful  purpo  se  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  protecting  the  coi  fidentlallty  of 
such  material. 

2.  Section  793(e)  punishes  tt  e  disclosure  or 
dissemination  of  "guarded"  do  aiments  or  in- 
formation. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  Gcrin  v.  United 
States  noted  that,  "The  evil  wh  Ich  the  statute 
punishes  Is  the  obtaining  or  furnishing  of 
this  guarded  information.  .  .  . '  (312  U.S.  30) 
This  holding  has  since  been  interpreted  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
as  meaning  that  Informatlor  coming  from 
sources  that  are  lawfully  accessible  to  any- 
one throughout  the  country  li  i  not  protected 
by  the  statute.  United  Stater  v.  Heine,  151 
F2d  813  (2nd  Clr.  1946). 

The  same  court  has  characterized  Its  de- 
cision In  Heine  as  an  Interpretation  of  the 
espionage  statute  "as  to  make  It  Inapplicable 
to  Information  which  our  anhed  forces  had 
consented  to  have  made  public."  United 
States  V.  Rosenberg,  195  F.2<J  583,  591  (2nd 
Clr    1952) . 

In  United  States  v.  Soblen,  301  F.2d  238, 
239  (2d  Clr.  1962).  the  sam<  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held,  in  a  related  case,   ;hat: 

"The  fact  that  the  source  <f  the  Informa- 
tion was  classified  ns  secre;  distinguishes 
this  case  from  United  States  ''.  Heine.  .  .  ." 

So  in  Slack  v.  United  State  s,  203  P.2d  152, 
155  (6th  Clr.  1953);  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Sixth  Circuit  held  that  the  rule  of 
Heine  did  not  apply  as  a  defense  because 
what  the  defendant  had  acq  ilred  "was  sec- 
ret information  not  obtained  from  public 
domain  of  knowledge." 

Thus,  the  Heine  case  In  n(  way  furnishes 
an  exception  from  18  U.S.C.  793(e)  for  the 
publication  of  documents  aid  information 
which  are  admittedly  mark«d  "top  secret." 
Instead  the  rule  of  the  Sujireme  Court  In 
Gorin  Is  controlling  that  "in  tlonal  defense"' 
Is  a  generic  concept  of  broac  connotations." 
Nor  can  the  very  act  of  violating  ;;ectlon 
793(e)  by  the  unauthorized  publication  of 
classified  documents  raise  an  Immunity  to 
the  offense.  Any  such  clalri  would  be  an 
absiu-dlty  because  It  would  permit  anyone 
with  unauthorized  access  to  guarded  docu- 
ments or  Information  to  destroy  their  pro- 
tection at  win,  thereby  negiitlng  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  statute  to  saf «  gruard  such  ma- 
terial from  unauthorized  dliclosure  or  dls- 
Eemlnatlon. 

3.  In  prosecuting  for  coi  imunicating  or 
withholding  a  "document."  ■  he  Government 
need  not  prove  an  Intent  to  li  ijure  the  United 
States  or  to  benefit  a  foreign  nation. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  "]  93  of  the  Espio- 
nage Laws  was  added  by  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950.  <  4  Stat.  987.  The 
report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  change,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Section  18  of  the  bill  amsnds  section  793 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (espio- 
nage statute) .  The  several  ps  ragraphs  of  sec- 
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tlon  793  of  title  18  are  designated  as  subsec- 
tions (a)  through  (g)  for  purposes  of  con- 
venient reference.  The  significant  changes 
which  would  be  made  in  section  793  of  title 
18  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  Amends  the  fourth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion "793.  title  18  (subsec.  (d)).  to  cover  the 
unlawful  dissemination  of  "information  re- 
lating to  the  national  defense  which  infor- 
mation the  possessor  has  reason  to  believe 
could  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  advantage  of  any  foreign 
nation.'  The  phrase  'which  information  the 
possessor  has  reason  to  believe  could  be  used 
to  the  injury  of  the  United  States  or  to  the 
advantage  of  any  foreign  nation'  would 
modify  only  'information  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense'  and  not  the  other  items  enu- 
merated in  the  subsection.  The  fourth  para- 
graph of  section  793  is  also  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  only  those  with  lawful  possession 
of  the  items  relating  to  national  defense 
enumerated  therein  may  retain  them  sub- 
ject to  demand  therefor.  Those  who  have 
unauthorized  possession  of  such  items  are 
treated  in  a  separate  subsection. 

"(2)  Amends  section  793,  title  18  (subsec. 
(e) ) ,  to  provide  that  unauthorized  possessors 
of  Items  enumerated  in  paragraph  4  of  sec- 
tion 793  must  surrender  possession  thereof  to 
the  proper  authorities  without  demand.  Ex- 
isting laws  provide  no  penalty  for  the  tin- 
authorized  possession  of  such  Items  unless  a 
demand  for  them  Is  made  by  the  person  en- 
titled to  receive  them.  The  dangers  sur- 
rounding the  unauthorized  possession  of 
such  Items  are  self-evident,  and  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  require  their  surrender  in  such 
a  case,  regardless  of  demand,  especially  since 
their  unauthorized  possession  may  be  un- 
known to  the  authorities  who  would  other- 
wise make  the  demand.  The  only  difference 
between  subsection  (d)  and  subsection  (c) 
of  section  793  is  that  a  demand  by  the  person 
entitled  to  receive  the  items  would  be  a  nec- 
essary element  of  an  offense  under  subsection 
(d)  where  the  possessi-^n  is  lawful,  whereas 
such  a  demand  would  not  be  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  an  offense  under  subsection  (e) 
tohere  the  possession  is  unauthorized."  S. 
Rep.  No.  2369,  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  8-9  (1950) 
(emphasis  added). 

Ill  an  analysis  of  section  793  (e)  by  Justice 
White,  Joined  by  Justice  Stewart,  and  favor- 
ably noted  by  both  Chief  Justice  Burger  and 
Justice  Blackmun,  the  foregoing  legislative 
history  Is  taken  as  conclusive  on  the  Issue  of 
the  applicable  standard  of  proof: 

"It  seems  clear  from  the  foregoing,  contrary 
to  the  Intimations  of  the  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  In  this 
case,  that  in  prosecuting  for  communica- 
ting or  withholding  a  'document'  as  con- 
trasted with  similar  action  with  respect  to 
'Information'  the  Government  need  not  prove 
an  Intent  to  Injure  the  United  States  or  to 
benefit  a  foreign  nation  but  only  willful  and 
knowing  conduct.  The  District  Court  relied 
on  Gorin  v.  United  States,  312  U.S.  19  (1941). 
But  that  case  arose  under  other  parts  of  the 
predecessor  to  §  793,  see  312  UjS.,  at  21-22 — 
parts  that  Imposed  different  Intent  standards 
not  repeated  in  J  793  (d)  or  I  793  (e).  Cf.  18 
U.S.C.  §5  793  (a),  (b).  (c)."  New  York  Times 
Co.  V.  United  States,  403  at  739  note  9.  con- 
curring opinion  of  White,  J. 

4.  The  First  Amendment  Does  Not  Confer 
Any  Immunity  On  Newspapers  to  Publish 
or  Retain  Government  Secrets  Of  a  Type 
Which  Congress  Has  Protected  by  the  Enact- 
ment of  Criminal  Statutes. 

In  determining  whether  a  good-faith 
prosecution  could  have  been  Instituted  by 
the  Government  against  the  New  York 
Times  for  publication  of  certain  of  the  docu- 
ments known  as  the  Pentagon  Papers,  a 
determination  necessary  to  his  opinion  tn 
the  case.  Justice  Marshall  stated  that:  "At 
least  one  of  the  many  statutes  In  this  area 
seems  relevant  to  this  case  ...  18  UjS.C. 


!  793(e)."  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  UiHted 
States,  403  U.S.  74f 

In  the  same  case.  Justice  Stewart  wrote: 
"Undoubtedly  Congress  has  the  power  to 
enact  specific  and  appropriate  criminal  laws 
to  protect  government  property  and  preserve 
government  secrets."  Id.,  at  730. 

Distinguishing  a  ban  on  publication  from 
the  separate  matter  of  criminal  prosecution. 
Justice  White  wrote:  "Prior  restraints  re- 
quire an  unusually  heavy  Justification  under 
the  First  Amendment;  but  failure  by  the 
Government  to  Justify  prl(»'  restraints  does 
not  measure  its  constitutional  entitlement 
to  a  conviction  for  criminal  publicaticm." 
id.  at  733. 

Referring  to  certain  of  the  espionage  laws. 
Justice  White,  Joined  by  Justice  Stewart  de- 
clared: "I  would  have  no  dlflSculty  In  sus- 
taining convictions  under  these  sectlcms  on 
facts  that  would  not  justify  the  Interven- 
tion of  equity  and  the  Imposition  of  a  prior 
restraint."  Id.,  at  737. 

Justice  White  added:  "The  same  would 
be  true  under  those  sections  of  the  Criminal 
Code  casting  a  wider  net  to  protect  the  na- 
tional defense.  Section  793(e)  makes  it  a 
criminal  act  for  any  unauthorized  possessor 
of  a  document  'relating  to  national  defense' 
either  (1)  willfully  to  communicate  or  cause 
to  be  communicated  that  document  to  any 
person  not  entitled  to  receive  It  or  (2)  will- 
fully to  retain  the  document  and  fail  to  de- 
liver it  to  an  officer  of  the  United  States  en- 
titled to  receive  it."  Id.,  at  737. 

Justice  White  further  described  the  ap- 
plication of  section  793(e)  to  a  newspaper, 
as  follows:  "Also,  from  the  face  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  and  from  the  context  of  the  act 
of  which  it  was  a  part,  it  seems  undeniable 
that  a  newspaper,  as  well  as  others  uncon- 
nected with  the  Government,  are  vulnerable 
to  prosecution  under  $  793(e)  if  they  ctxn- 
municate  or  withhold  the  materials  covered 
by  that  section."  Id.,  at  page  739  note  9. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  appears  to  agree:  "I 
should  add  that  I  am  in  general  agreement 
with  much  of  what  Mr.  Justice  White  has 
expressed  with  respect  to  penal  sanctions 
concerning  communication  or  retention  of 
documents  or  information  relating  to  the 
national  defense."  Id.,  at  752. 

Justice  Blackmun  also  appears  to  share 
this  view  of  section  793(e) :  "I  also  am  In 
substantial  accord  with  much  that  Mr.  Jus- 
tice White  says,  by  way  of  admonition,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  opinion."  Id.,  at  759. 

Thus,  at  least  five  sitting  Members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  Indicated,  as  recently 
as  Jtme  30  of  1971.  that  the  Government 
could  bring  criminal  prosecutions  against 
newspapers  under  existing  statutes.  Where 
a  prior  restraint  Is  not  Involved  and  Con- 
gress has  passed  specific  laws  to  protect  the 
national  interest  and  the  security  of  the 
country,  a  majority  of  the  present  Supreme 
Court  has  made  it  clear  that  the  First 
Amendment  is  no  bar  to  a  successful  crim- 
inal prosecution. 


POOD  AND  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years,  consumers  have  gen- 
erally ignored  American  agriculture  be- 
cause food  was  always  available  in  plenti- 
ful supply  at  cheap  prices. 

In  past  months,  however,  because  of 
a  series  of  economic  dislocations,  there 
have  been  spot  shortages  of  some  food 
items,  and  food  is  no  longer  cheap  to  the 
consumer. 

Neither  is  it  cheap  for  the  farmer  to 
produce  it.  Inflation  Is  sucking  the  life 
blood  out  of  American  agriculture.  Farm- 
ers are  caught  In  an  inexorable  price 
squeeze  so  that  even  with  fai-m  prices  at 
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much  higher  levels,  inflation  has  stolen 
away  their  gains. 

Overseas  it  is  estimated  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  800  million  children  bom 
in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  suf- 
fer some  form  of  mental  retardation  as 
a  result  of  malnutrition. 

Thei*efore,  whether  we  are  disctissing 
food  prcies  at  home  or  the  prospects  for 
famine  overseas,  the  subject  of  food  has 
suddenly  become  very  important. 

The  renewable  resources  of  food,  fiber 
and  timber  are  going  to  be  glamour  items 
for  some  time  in  the  futiure. 

As  I  have  said  previously.  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  we  move  ahead  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  all  of  our  renewable  re- 
sources in  an  environmentally  soimd 
manner. 

Dr.  Gerald  F.  Combs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Poods  and  Nutrition  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  has  put  the  question 
of  food  and  the  future  in  excellent  per- 
spective in  a  presentation  he  made  at  the 
1974  convention  of  the  American  Peed 
Manufacturers  Association  in  Chicago 
on  May  28.  An  internationally  known 
nutritionist.  Dr.  Combs  has  served  as  food 
safety  coordinator  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Combs'  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows : 

Feed,  Food,  and  the  Futctee 
(By  Dr.  OenOd  P.  Conatw) 

Man's  ability  to  supply  sufficient  food  for 
people  in  all  countries  is  perhaps  the  most 
Important  prerequisite  to  peace  on  this 
planet  with  Its  exploding  population,  its 
increasing  pollution,  Its  approaching  fuel 
shortage  and  its  better  cwnmunlcatlon.  Only 
recenUy  has  It  been  necessary  In  the  U.S.  to 
face  up  to  some  of  the  realities  which  lie 
ahead,  as  we  continue  our  policy  of  food 
abundance  in  the  midst  of  a  world  In  whl<* 
^i  of  its  people  have  been  struggling  to  feed 
themselves.  It  is  estimated  that  %  of  the  800 
mlUioa  children  bom  each  year  in  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America  suffer  some  degree 
of  physical  or  mental  retardation  directly  or 
indirectly  from  malnutrition  (See  Durnin 
et  al,  1973) 

In  contrast  to  the  ^proximately  2,000 
calories.  56  gm.  of  protein  and  7  gm.  of 
animal  protein  available  per  person  annually 
In  India,  we  are  blessed  with  an  average  of 
3,110  calories  and  101  gm.  of  protein,  66  gm. 
of  which  is  of  animal  origin.  In  India  the 
average  atmual  per  capita  of  Intake  of  cereals 
is  400  lb.,  while  1,800  lb.  of  cereals  are  avail- 
able per  person  In  the  U.S.  Of  this,  we  use 
150  lb.  in  foods  for  direct  consumption  and 
cycle  1.650  lb.  through  amnnttiB  to  develop 
more  palatable,  more  nutritious  and,  of 
course,  more  expensive  foods. 

FOOD   HKEBS  AND  KESOITKCES 

Population  growth  Is  stUl  skyrocketing  at 
a  rate  sufficient  to  double  its  population 
every  thirty  years.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
world's  population  will  Jump  from  the 
present  3.7  billion  to  6.0  billion  by  1985  and 
at  least  6.2  billion  by  the  year  2000,  despite 
efforts  for  its  control.  FAG  estimates  of  in- 
creases in  food  needs  from  1965  to  1985 
average  62  „  for  the  world,  but  108.  146  and 
104' r  for  India,  Pakistan  and  Brazil,  respec- 
tively. Even  with  a  30%  reduction  in  birth 
rates  these  countries  would  require  88'., 
118',  and  91 '"i  more  food,  respectively,  to 
maintain  present  levels  of  consumption  over 
that  sliort  period.  Yes,  requirements  to  meet 
projected  food  needs  are  Indeed  alarming. 
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But  there's  lUtle  question  that  the  world 
coiUd  feed  itseU  with  Its  doubled  popula- 
tion; and  feed  them  well,  at  least  through 
the  end  of  this  century  with  proper  planning 
and  use  of  technology.  The  extent  to  which 
this  Is  done,  however,  will  depend  to  a  large 
part  upon  the  social  and  political,  as  well 
as  economic  changes  that  may  emerge.  To 
do  this,  Intensive  agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired, which  brings  with  It  heavy  demands 
for  Inputs  of  energy,  fertilizers,  pesticides 
and  water.  These  In  turn  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  environmental  pollution. 

In  considering  the  world  food  problem  of 
the  futiu'e,  there  are  several  key  points  which 
should  be  stressed.  First,  we  must  learn  to 
control  population  numbers.  If  this  Is  not 
done  voluntarily  by  man,  it  obviously  will 
take  care  of  Itself  in  time.  Next,  the  tocreased 
affluency  of  so-called  "developing"  countries 
has  led  to  an  Increased  demand  of  certain 
foods,  especially  animal  products.  This  trend 
can  be  expected  to  continue  as  countries  con- 
tinue to  Improve  their  economic  status. 
Third,  most  of  the  Increase  in  production  of 
food  win  need  to  result  from  Improved  tech- 
nology rather  than  Increased  tillable  acreage. 
Of  the  world's  33.3  bUlion  acres,  only  9.7 
billion  are  considered  suitable  as  agricul- 
tural land.  Of  this,  only  3.6  are  arable.  By 
th»  end  of  the  century,  the  land  per  person 
would  have  dropped  from  approximately  1 
to  V2  acre  of  tillable  land  per  person. 

(In  contrast,  there's  approximately  350 
million  acres  of  tillable  land  in  the  U.S.,  50 
million  of  which  were  held  out  of  production 
imtll  last  year.  In  1973,  many  of  the  re- 
straints of  the  planting  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  were  removed  and  some  30  million 
additional  acres  were  cultivated.  It  Is  antic- 
ipated that  the  Increases  In  production  effi- 
ciency In  this  country  and  the  opportunity 
to  add  additional  acreage  to  cultivation  by 
draining  swamp  lands  and  using  some  tim- 
bered areas,  will  be  quite  sufficient  In  the 
U.S.  for  several  years.) 

The  development  of  dwarf  varieties  of  rice 
and  wheat  which  were  responsive  to  fer- 
tilizer, higher  yielding  and  less  restricted  by 
day  length  has  provided  some  additional  time 
In  the  battle  between  population  control  and 
tood  supply.  These  Improved  dwarf  varieties 
were  capable  of  producing  twice  the  yield  of 
traditional  varieties  with  proper  fertilizer, 
water,  pest  control  and  management.  From 
1966  through  1971,  the  world  cereal  produc- 
tion steadily  Increased  giving  temporary  re- 
lief to  the  severe  problems  of  hunger 
throughout  the  world. 

THE  FREE  WORLD  MARKET 

Then  In  1972,  several  unpredictable  things 
happened.  It  was  a  poor  crop  year  In  Eastern 
Europe,  India,  China,  Avistralla,  Argentina 
and  U.S.S.R.  The  U.S.  dollar  was  devaluated. 
The  U.S.  produced  a  bumber  crop,  but  had 
a  wet  season  which  led  to  late  harvest,  with 
drying  problems  due  to  reduced  availability 
of  fuel  and  transport.  U.S.S.R.  purchased  26 
million  tons  of  grain  from  the  world  market, 
16  million  of  which  were  purchased  from  the 
U.8.  Other  countries,  whose  affiuency  had 
steadily  Increased,  also  were  purchasing  more 
grains.  For  example,  Japan's  additional  grain 
purchases  from  the  U.S.  exceeded  that  sold 
to  Russia. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  free  world 
market.  Prices  of  feed  grains,  soybeans  and 
other  feedstuffs  exploded  with  resulting  sharp 
IncreEises  In  food  and  feed  prices. 

The  demand  for  cereals  and  feed  grains 
continued  strong  In  1973,  up  approximately 
6%.  The  1973  growing  season  though  good 
was  not  sufficient  to  replenish  the  previously 
dwindled  stocks  and  price  continued  high. 
With  the  additional  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion, a  record  crop  is  expected  this  year,  If  we 
have  a  good  growing  season,  even  with  pres- 
ent fertilizer  and  fuel  levels.  Despite  this, 
continued  high  levels  of  export  are  expected 
to  result  In  fiirther  depletion  of  the  low  grain 
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reserves.  Wheat  stocks  are  expected  to  be 
down  40%  and  feed  grain  si  ocks  13%  from 
1973  levels. 

FOOD   IN   THE   UNTIED   STATES 

The  cost  of  food  In  19731  averaged  16% 
over  the  previous  year,  whll^  red  meats  In- 
creased 22%.  In  1973,  consfmptlon  of  red 
meats  dropped  6%  below  Its  previous  116  lb. 
per  capita/annual  consumpti  on.  This  higher 
cost  of  food  probably  is  more  :  learly  equitable 
to  consumers  In  relation  to  other  prices,  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  food  prtductlon  In  the 
U.S.  was  offset  by  farm  subs  dies.  These  had 
reached  a  high  of  $7  bUlion  In  1972  and  ac- 
count for  the  continued  over  production  of 
feed  grains  and  cereals  in  fao  s  of  the  surplus. 
This  kept  the  price  of  feed  grains  low  and 
made  It  possible  to  produ  ;e  animal  food 
products  at  relatively  low  o  wt. 

The  higher  food  costs  '  /hlch  we  have 
recently  experienced  In  the  U.S.  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  with  us  for  som  s  time.  They  re- 
flect increased  demand  of  food  and  feed 
grains  from  other  countries  a  depletion  of 
stockpiles,  higher  farm  prioss,  more  expen- 
sive labor  and  higher  process  ng  and  market- 
ing costs. 

In  1973,  consumers  In  the  U.S.  spent  $139 
bUUon  for  food  according  to  USDA  (The 
Farm  Index) .  Based  on  1973  lata,  only  about 
28%  or  $36  billion  went  to  T  .8.  farmers.  But 
today's  food  Industry  Includi  s  approximately 
23,000  food  processors,  30  OOO  wholesalers 
and  208,000  retail  food  ston  s  In  addition  to 
the  3  million  farmers  (Re]  tort  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Prodi  ctlvlty) . 

Of  each  dollar  spent  for  1  ood  last  year  at 
the  retail  level,  56.5  cents  w  is  spent  for  ani- 
mal products.  This  breaks  d  )wn  as  followed : 
red  meats  32.2  cents,  dalxir  products  17.5 
cents,  poultry  3.9  cents  an«  eggs  2.9  cents. 
The  Economic  Research  Setvlce,  USDA,  has 
predicted  that  annual  bee|  and  veal  con- 
sumption per  person  will  Increase  to  a  record 
of  140  lb.  per  capita  averafe  by  1985.  This 
contrasts  with  47  lb.  in  195  2,  62  lb.  In  1962 
and  116  1b.  In  1972. 

Similarly,  the  Farm  Index  (USDA)  predicts 
that  1986  production  levels  (as  a  percent  of 
1970-72  base)  will  Increase  iis  follows:  cattle 
and  calves  1387o,  hogs  124%  sheep  and  lamb 
39%,  chicken  (excluding  broUers)  124%, 
turkeys  147%,  eggs  109%  »nd  milk  100%. 
Similarly,  they  predict  leve  s  of  corn,  wheat 
and  soybeans  to  Increase  :  30%,  102%  and 
151%. 

ENERGT A    NEW    F  tOBLEM 

This  past  winter  has  bapt  Ized  us  with  still 
another  shortage,  that  of  f  )ssll  fuel.  As  the 
U.S.  has  moved  to  improve  fefflclency  of  agri- 
cultural production,  there  has  been  a  marked 
Increase  In  the  need  for  heap^y  energy  Inputs. 
Plmenthal  et  al.  (1973)  esttnated  the  energy 
Inputs  In  corn  production  to  be  80  gal.  of 
gasoline  per  acre  with  our  present  Intensive 
production  methods.  They  1  urther  estimated, 
based  on  energy  need  of  orn,  that  we  use 
approximately  112  gal.  of  gasoline  In  food 
crop  production  per  persoi  per  year  in  the 
U.S.  To  Illustrate  the  potential  shortages  In 
world  reserves  of  fossil  fue  ,  they  calculated 
that  the  present  known  res*  rves  of  petroleum 
(648  bilUon  barrels)  would  be  depleted  In  a 
mere  29  years  If  a  population  of  4  billion 
were  to  use  it  at  the  pre«  ent  U.S.  rate  for 
food  production  alone.  Of  iourse  this  Is  not 
likely  to  happen,  and  It  la  anticipated  that 
coal  win  become  the  prlmi  iry  energy  source 
of  the  next  century.  How  iver,  this  should 
strongly  suggest  to  us  the  need  for  conserv- 
ing energy  in  future  plannli  g. 

But  energy  Input  in  foo(  I  production  rep- 
resents an  average  of  only  l87o  of  all  energy 
inputs  in  the  U.S.  food  syst  sm.  Pood  process- 
ing and  the  energy  uses  ih  the  home  each 
account  for  approxlmateljt  V3  of  the  total 
energy-requirements  relatafl  to  food  accord- 
ing to  Hirst  (1974) .  He  estl^nates  that  we  are 


input  to  food  energy  out^ul  show  that 
sugars,  cereals  and  fresh  vegetables  are  the 
most  efficient.  However,  animal  products  are 
equally  as  efficient  as  fresh  frilt  and  con- 
siderably more  efficient  than  pn  (cessed  fruits 
and  vegetables  In  this  regard.  A  Iso,  the  ratio 
of  primary  energy  required  per  unit  of  food 
protein  Is  comparable  for  fish,  iggs,  poultry, 
red  meat,  milk,  cereals  and  fresh  vegetables, 
but  much  higher  for  fruits  and  processed 
vegetables. 

Stelnhart  and  Stelnhart  (19  "4)  also  have 
compared  the  Calories  invested  per  food 
Calorie  realized.  Their  data  shOT  r  that  low  In- 
tensive crop  production  can  rsturn  from  5 
to  50  food  Calories  per  Calorl  s  Invested  as 
contrasted  to  Intensive  feedlot  beef  or  long 
dUtance  fishing  which  require  1  .pproxlmately 
11  Calories  per  food  Calorie  o^atalned.  Milk 
from  grass  fed  cows,  low  Inteiisity  egg  pro- 
duction and  range-fed  beef  r«  turned  1,  1.7 
and  2.0  food  Calories  per  Calorie  invested,  as 
contrasted  with  considerably  lower  yields 
when  more  Intensive  methods  ire  employed. 

ANIMAL  AGRICULTURE  IN  DEVELOP:  NO  COUNTRIES 

There's  little  question  that  tr  insplantatlon 
of  animal  agriculture,  as  we  know  It  In  the 
U.S.,  is  not  the  way  to  maxlmlz  b  the  food  re- 
sources of  countries  with  limited  ability  to 
produce  cereals. 

Little  effort  has  been  given  to  Improving 
the  efficiency  of  animal  produc  tlon  In  devel- 
oping countries  because  of  11ml  ted  feed  grain 
resources  and  the  much  lower  over-all  ef- 
ficiency of  cycling  man's  eneigy  or  protein 
foods  through  animals.  This  Is  ;rue  especially 
for  swine  and  poultry  as  they  1  .re  not  able  to 
utilize  roughages  as  efficiently  as  are  rumi- 
nants; and  they  compete  more  directly  with 
man  for  his  food  supply.  The  ( istlmated  per- 
cent of  energy  and  protein  ret  lined  in  swine 
and  poultry  products  range  fr>m  10  to  50% 
for  energy  and  20  to  25%  for  piotein.  (Byerly, 
1971) 

Ruminant  animals  are  n  >t  necessarily 
competitive  with  man  for  thulr  food.  (Van 
Horn  et  al,  1972)  Indeed  ths  wise  use  of 
ruminants,  not  only  can  lmpr<  ve  the  quality 
of  the  food  supply,  but  It  cai  significantly 
Increase  the  total  amount  of  Food  available. 
For  example,  Moore  et  al.  (:967)  has  cal- 
culated the  protein  input  anl  output  of  a 
cow  producing  6,295  kilograms  of  milk  an- 
nually with  usual  feeding  piactlces  of  the 
U.S.  He  found  that  the  recover  y  of  protein  In 
the  milk  was  comparable  In  amount  to  the 
protein  consumed  as  grain  antt  oil  seed  con- 
centrates. However,  when  urea  was  used  to 
partially  replace  protein  cor  centrates,  the 
protein  In  the  milk  averaged  ■  \1  lb.  more  per 
cow  per  year  than  was  consumed  in  cereals 
and  legumes. 

Despite  the  marked  reductliin  In  efficiency 
when  foodstuffs  suitable  for  d  rect  consump- 
tion by  man  are  fed  to  productive  animals, 
there  Is  still  a  sound  basis  fcr  efficient  ani- 
mal production  In  every  couni  ry  even  If  only 
on  a  limited  scale.  First,  eve  y  country  has 
some  cereal  byproducts  or  v  aste  materials 
which  are  not  suitable  for  ma  1.  These  would 
Include  cereal,  dlstlUers  and  i.nlmal  byprod- 
ucts, vegetable  wastes  etc.  Many  poten- 
tially suitable  foods  for  man  i  lay  not  be  safe 
for  direct  consumption.  Pish  meals,  cotton- 
seed meal  and  some  of  the  pdanut  meal  fall 
in  this  category.  Recycling  of  processed  ani- 
mal wastes  In  animal  feeds  is  another  exam- 
ple. 

In   many   countries   the   gipen 
has  already  resulted  in  some 


revolution 
reed  grains  be- 
ing made  available  for  prod  ictlve  animals 


now  expending  39.3  million 


annually  for  food.  Ratios  (  f  primary  energy     food  needs  of  the  specific  country 


B.T.U./per  capita 


If  this  cannot  be  done  and  11  the  country  is 
economically  unable  to  obtali  i  its  feed  grain 
supply  from  Imports,  It  is  clea  r  that  available 
cereals  suitable  for  humar  consumption 
should  be  used  prudently.  Oier-all  land  use 
should  be  considered.  The  t;rpe  and  extent 
of  animal  industries  should  be  determined 
carefully  in  relation  to  total  resoiurces  and 
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At  present  many  farm  herds  and  poultry 
flocks  In  developing  countries  are  poorly  fed 
and  poorly  managed.  These  consequently  are 
poor.  Inefficient  producers.  With  proper 
genetic  stock,  nutritionally  complete  feeds, 
better  management,  and  disease  control,  the 
efficiency  of  even  small  production  units 
could  be  markedly  Improved.  At  the  same 
time  the  animal  Industry  provider  In-ome  op- 
portunities and  a  cash  market  for  feed  graina 
which  can  materially  contribute  to  economic 
development. 

VA.    AGRICULTURE    IN    THE    FUTURE 

As  we  attempt  to  better  Identify  the  future 
role  of  U.S.  animal  agrlcultiire,  we  can  be 
reasonably  certain  of  the  following:  (1) 
Population  growth  will  continue  for  some 
time  at  essentially  Its  present  rate,  (2)  there 
will  be  an  increasing  need  to  conserve  en- 
ergy and  e^eclally  fossil  fuel  from  which 
most  of  our  energy  for  agriculture  produc- 
tion Is  derived,  (3)  there  will  be  a  growing 
concern  about  prevention  of  environmental 
pollution,  (4)  competition  for  food  resources 
in  a  free  world  market  wUl  continue  to  exert 
growing  demands  for  cereals  and  legumes, 
(6)  higher  prices  of  food  generally  and  es- 
pecially for  animal  products,  can  be  expected, 
(6)  there  tUI  be  a  steady  trend  to  Increased 
consumption  of  plant  food  products  directly 
for  economic  reasons,  (7)  genetically  im- 
proved varieties  of  cereals  with  higher  levels 
and  Improved  quality  of  protein  will  gain 
widespread  use,  (8)  Unproved  ways  to  fix 
nitrogen,  including  the  use  of  rhizoblum 
and  free  living  organisms  are  likely  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  (9)  single  cell  protein  and  leaf 
protein  will  become  economical  for  general 
use  In  animal  and  human  foods. 

Pimental  et  al.  (1973)  have  suggested  ways 
of  reducing  energy  Input  In  food  production, 
including  the  reduced  use  of  chemical  ferti- 
lizers, pesticides,  mechanical  equipment, 
truck  transport,  and  Irrigated  lands.  In  their 
place  they  suggest  Increasing  the  use  of  an- 
imal and  green  manures,  crop  rotation,  man- 
power, train  transportation  and  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  more  disease  and  pest- 
resistant  varieties.  Energy  inputs  at  other 
points  in  the  food  system  would  suggest  that 
corresponding  concern  should  be  given  to 
the  area  of  food  processing.  To  what  extent 
Is  processing  necessary  to  insure  appropriate 
storage  and  safety?  Also,  how  much  can  the 
\ise  of  high  requiring  energy  equipment  used 
In  food  distribution  and  in  the  home  be  re- 
duced? 

ANIMAL    AGRICULTURE WHAT    CAN    IT    DO? 

Data  from  various  countries,  summarized 
by  Byerly  (1966),  clearly  show  that  the  per 
capita  Intake  of  animal  protein  Is  a  direct 
function  of  Income.  Undoubtedly,  this  trend 
will  continue  and  with  an  Increase  In  de- 
mand fOT  highly  palatable,  nutritious  an- 
imal protein  foods  In  developing  countries  as 
economic  Improvement  Is  achieved.  Any  at- 
tempt to  transplant  technology  to  meet  this 
demand  should  recognize  the  need  to  develop 
opportunities  for  labor  Income  and  to  Im- 
prove marketing  at  the  same  time.  Also,  tech- 
nical advisors  should  help  the  country  iden- 
tify the  appropriate  types  and  niunbers  of 
animals  of  productive  animal  units  compat- 
able  with  the  objective  of  maximizing  total 
food  resources  to  man.  Country  governments 
should  consider  this  In  the  development  of 
national  food  and  nutrition  policies. 

The  maximal  use  of  ruminant  animals  de- 
serves additional  attention,  especially  in 
tropical  countries  where  there  Is  an  abun- 
dance of  roughage,  and  where  new  protein 
sources  could  be  developed  with  new  tech- 
nology. For  example,  sugar  cane  pl\ia  urea, 
fed  to  milk  cows  or  beef  animals  can  provide 
a  very  high  food  return  In  tropical  areas.  Re- 
cent studies  suggest  also  that  leaf  protein 
and  single  cell  protein  (yeast  grown  on  pe- 
troleum wastes)  may  be  economically  pro- 
duced and  used  for  animal  feeding.  In  addi- 
tion, studies  with  the  recycling  of  fermented 


or  processed  animal  wastes  show  considerable 
economic  procniae  for  extending  food  re- 
sources while  alleriatlng  enTlronmental  pol- 
lution. 

Despite  the  marked  improvement  in  pro- 
duction efficiency  of  farm  animals  in  the  past 
years,  there  still  la  considerable  opp<xtunlty 
for  further  improvement  even  In  the  UjB. 
(Combs,  1972).  Some  research  areas  which 
can  be  expected  to  yield  important  improve- 
ments in  production  efficiency  include  the 
adaptation  of  present  technology  to  other 
environmental  conditions,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  breeds  and  strains  with 
higher  reproductive  performance,  improved 
disease  resistance,  and  reduced  fat  content 
of  the  carcass.  Better  feeding,  disease  control 
and  manaigement  of  improved  breeds  could 
do  mucli  to  increaee  animal  production  of- 
fering In  developing  countries. 

ANIMAL    PRODUCTION    IN    THE    FUTURE 

The  real  hope  of  man  for  meeting  the 
world  food  problem  must  depend  on  his 
abUtty  to  apply  science  and  technology  to 
meet  both  economic  and  social  needs.  With 
best  use  of  technology  and  the  curtailment 
of  population  growth,  It  should  be  possible 
to  meet  the  world's  food  needs  far  into  the 
future  without  unduly  polluting  the  envi- 
ronment. The  extent  to  which  this  Is  achieved 
remains  uncertain.  But,  as  world  population 
continues  to  increase,  economic  and  social 
forces  will  require  that  considerably  better 
use  be  made  of  available  resources.  In  devel- 
oping countries,  animal  production,  if  ef- 
ficient and  of  the  type  and  level  appropriate 
to  the  locale,  can  be  helpful  in  maximizing 
the  full  food  production  potentials  of  a 
country. 

In  more  affluent  countries  such  as  the  U.S. 
animal  products  will  become  more  and  more 
expensive  to  produce  as  world  demands  for 
cereals  and  protein  supplements  Increase. 
More  concern  will  be  required  to  cope  with 
the  environmental  pollution  problems  asso- 
ciated with  intensive  animal  agriculture. 

There  will  be  Increasing  competition  from 
modified  or  engineered  foods  (such  as  tex- 
tured vegetable  protein  analogues)  which 
simulate  animal  food  products  In  appearance, 
taste,  and  nutritive  value.  Catron  (1967)  pre- 
dicted the  use  of  simulated  foods  of  plant 
origin  versus  animal  food  products,  pointing 
out  that  the  preference  gap  Is  closing,  the 
nutritional  gap  has  closed,  and  the  cost  gap 
Is  rapidly  widening.  This  area  offers  promise 
In  extending  food  resources  while  meeting 
established  food  habits  in  this  country.  Of 
course,  food  habits  themselves  can  and  will 
be  changed  as  food  costs,  availability  and  so- 
cial habits  differ  over  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  present  strong  de- 
mand for  animal  food  products  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  even  at  relatively  higher 
prices,  particularly  In  Industrialized  coun- 
tries. Catron  also  predicted  that  the  next  two 
generations  of  Americans  will  continue  to  en- 
Joy  the  products  of  animal  agriculture.  He 
indicated  that,  of  necessity,  these  wlU  need 
to  be  produced  on  a  more  efficient  basis, 
eventually  sold  at  prices  approaching  the 
luxury  level. 


CONVERTING    WASTE    TO    ENERGY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  have  for  some 
time  converted  their  gai-bage  to  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  electric  power.  This  is  an 
undertaking  of  tremendous  importance 
to  all  of  us.  Only  the  most  tentative 
beginnings  have  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try to  produce  energy  in  this  fashion. 
Our  increasing  problems  in  disposing  of 
.'^)lid  waste  and  current  energy  shortages 
both  dictate  that  increased  efforts  be 
made  to  convert  waste  to  energy. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle In  the  Baltimore  News  American  be 
printed  tn  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Garbaoe:  As  a  Fuel  It  Is  PLCNnruL,  Cheap 

Amsterdam. — As  a  fuel.  It  has  no  equal  for 
being  plentiful,  cheap  aind  alwajrs  available. 
It  Is  so  cheap  that  the  average  Dutch  family 
discards  ten  pounds  a  day,  and  so  plentiful 
that  it  can  be  found  in  abundance  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

The  fuel  is  garbage — ordinary  household 
garbage — and  the  Dutch  have  been  using  it 
to  produce  steam  heat  and  electricity  for  more 
than  60  years. 

Only  now  is  the  Idea  of  obtaining  energy 
from  garbage  oocoisg  Into  its  own  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  where 
experts  estimated  that  enough  solid  waste 
exists  in  big  eltlea  to  light  every  borne  and 
commercial  establishment  throughout  the 
year. 

Here  In  Amsterdam,  virtually  all  trash — 
some  1,500  tons  a  day — generated  by  the  city 
and  surrounding  suburbs  Is  burned  under 
pressure  through  high-temperature  turbines 
to  generate  5  per  cent  of  the  region's  elec- 
tricity, an  amount  sufficient  for  an  American 
city  the  size  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  or 
Princeton,  N.J. 

The  "garbage  power"  system  is  financially 
self-supporting.  The  mtmlelpal  Garbage  De- 
partment ("Stadsrelnlging")  collects  the 
trash  twice  a  week,  hauling  half  of  It  by 
barge  along  Amsterdam's  interconnecting 
canals  and  the  other  half  by  truck  to  the 
municipal  Incinerator,  where  the  garbage  is 
burned  and  converted  into  electricity  at  a 
cost  of  10  dollars  a  day. 

According  to  Tony  Plngen,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  Amsterdam's  department,  the  system 
produced  150  million  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tricity last  year — an  output  equivalent  to 
300,000  tons  of  residual  fuel  oU. 

In  addition,  the  burning  of  trash  Is  ac- 
companied by  the  recovery  of  metals  for  re- 
cycling. The  value  of  scrap  metal  has  more 
than  tripled  in  the  last  year,  and  Its  sale  to 
German  steelmakers  has  become  a  major 
asset  for  Amsterdam  s  collection  system. 

Such  resource  recovery  is  «ol»lng  a  number 
of  other  critical  problems,  including  the 
scarcity  of  land  for  dumps  and  the  high  cost 
of  fuel  for  electric  power  plants.  There  are 
also  clean  air  benefits,  as  trasb  is  low  in  sul- 
phur (0.1  per  cent). 

The  Amsterdam  system  Uas  been  producing 
steam  heat  and  electric  power  since  1917. 
Such  other  cities  as  Rot'<«rdam,  Copenhagen 
and  Paris  have  been  iislng  slmUar  systems 
almost  as  long;  but  It  wasn't  until  recently 
that  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  oU  and  coal 
made  It  economical  for  most  cities  to  produce 
electricity  from  household  garbage. 

Most  major  West  European  cities  are 
adopting  garbage  power  for  their  electricity. 
By  next  year.  West  Germany  expects  25  per 
cent  of  its  toted  population  to  get  electricity 
derived  from  garbage. 

By  1977,  the  first  major  garbage -fueled 
system  to  produce  power  in  the  United  States 
will  reach  full  operation  In  St.  tiouls,  where 
two  coal -fired  plants  are  being  converted  to 
burn  7,500  tons  of  trash  a  day. 

Here  In  Amsterdam  the  Dutch  have  pro- 
vided convincing  evidence  that  a  large,  vir- 
tually untapped  energy  source — household 
garbage — can  play  a  crucial  role  In  meeting 
urban  power  demands  at  a  time  when  other 
fuels  are  becoming  increasingly  scarce. 


MEMORIAL      DAY      SERVICES      AT 
HYDE    PARK,    N.Y. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
27,  1974,  at  Memorial  Day  services  held 
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at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Lash 
delivered  a  truly  beautiful,  truly  inspira- 
tional, truly  thoughtful  memorial  ad- 
dress. I  have  the  honor  of  placing  the 
text  of  that  address  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  share  Mr.  Lash's  remarks. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  Joseph 
Lash  is  the  author  of  "Eleanor  and 
Franklin"  and  "Eleanor:  the  Years 
Alone."  For  his  biographies  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  he  has  received  a  Pulitzer 
Prize,  the  National  Book  Award,  and  the 
Francis  Parkman  Prize.  President  Harry 
Truman  once  called  Mrs.  Roosevelt  "The 
First  Lady  of  the  World."  Adlai  Steven- 
son wrote  of  her,  "What  other  single 
human  being  has  touched  and  trans- 
formed the  existence  of  so  many  others?" 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  surely  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  himian  beings  ever  to 
live,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lash's  books  pro- 
vide a  rare  insight  into  her  character, 
her  interests,  her  concerns,  and  her  com- 
passion. 

In  his  memorial  address  at  Hyde  Park, 
Mr.  Lash  again  turns  to  the  lives  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  re- 
flects on  their  reaction  to  the  1933  as- 
sassination attempt,  the  President's 
moral  leadership.  President  Roosevelt's 
approach  to  the  Presidency,  and  the 
empathy  and  the  courage  of  the  Roose- 
velts. 

Mr.  Lash's  comments  bear  careful 
reading,  for  they  are  particularly  perti- 
nent at  this  time  in  our  history.  They 
represent  the  thoughtful  insights  of  a 
brilliant  author  into  the  lives,  leader- 
ship qualities,  and  values  of  two  great 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
gram from  the  memorial  services  at 
Hyde  Park.  N.Y.,  followed  by  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Lash,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Memorial  Services 
Under  auspices  of  National  Park  Service; 
assisted  by  Hyde  Parit  Historical  Association; 
continuing  a  tradition  begun  by  tlie  Roose- 
velt Home  Club,  Hyde  Park,  N.T..  May  27, 
1974, 11:30  a.m. 

Welcome:  Warren  H.  Hill,  Superintend- 
ent— National  Historic  Sites. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Gordon  L.  Kidd,  Rector 
Emeritus — St.  James'  Church. 

Choral  Music:  "If  We  Only  Have  Love," 
New  Frontier. 

Remarks:  Bernard  Kessler.  President — 
Roosevelt  Home  Club. 

Choral  Music:  "Less  of  Me."  New  Frontier. 
Memorial   Address:    Joseph  P.  Lash,  Pul- 
itzer Pri2»  Winning  Author. 

Laying  of  Wreaths:  American  Legion  Post 
1303 — William  Reynolds  and  Roosevelt  Home 
Club — Art  Smith. 
Taps. 

Remarks  by  Joseph  P.  Lash  at  Memorial 
Day  Services  in  the  Rose  Garden,  Hyde 
Park,  Mat  27,   1974 

How  bracing  and  reassuring  It  is  In  this 
moment  of  national  travaU  and  moral 
squalor  to  stand  here  in  these  lovely  but 
unpretentious  surroundings  where  Eleanor 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt  lie  burled.  This 
simple  slab  of  marble,  the  hemlock  hedge, 
the  trees  that  he  planted,  for  he  was  a  con- 
servationist from  his  youth  on,  the  roses 
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that  she  tended,  the  modest  fii  sldstone  library 
to  which  he  planned  to  retU  e  after  leaving 
the  Presidency  in  order  to  »ve  us  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Roosevelt  years,  a^d  over  beyond 
the  fields  and  across  Violet  Avenue,  the 
rambling  cottage  at  Val  KlU  where  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  lived  and  worked  after  her  hus- 
band's death — where  MeUy  Johansson  had 
her  looms.  Otto  Berge  his  workshop  and 
Moses  Smith  his  farm— wh^t  strikes  one 
about  these  surroundings,  1^  their  hiiman 
dimension.  There  Is  no  gargintulsm  here — 
style,  yes,  taste,  yes,  but  n^  trappings  for 
the  sake  of  display,  no  panotoly  to  proclaim 
power,  none  of  the  cosmetli  and  pomp  of 
leadership  that  lesser  men  aid  women  need 
to  surround  themselves  wiwi  in  order  to 
prove  to  themselves  and  t<i  those  around 
them  that  they  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Big.  Eleanor 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt  did  not  need  such 
artifacts — in  their  presence  flou  sensed  large 
purposes,  courage,  compasiion;  you  im- 
mediately sensed  greatness. 

They  have  been  gone  now,  t  le  President  for 
almost  30  years,  Eleanor  Roc  sevelt  for  more 
than  ten,  and  as  the  momi  ntous  years  in 
which  they  lived  and  played  so  important  a 
part  recede,  we  think  less  of  the  specific  pro- 
grams that  they  advocated  tl  an  of  the  spirit 
and  attitudes  that  they  emba  lied  as  national 
leaders. 

Consider  that  day  in  Febn  lary  1933,  three 
weeks  before  Inauguration  i  irhen  Roosevelt, 
then  President-elect,  landed  in  Miami  after 
an  11 -day  cruise  on  Vincent  Astor's  yacht, 
the  Nourmahal.  Twenty  thoui  and  people  were 
there  to  greet  him.  They  pre  ssed  around  his 
open  car  as  it  proceeded  to  the  bandstand 
where  he  was  to  say  a  few  ?ords.  Suddenly 
a  man  standing  on  a  park  b  snch  drew  a  re- 
volver and  emptied  Its  fivs  cartridges  In 
Roosevelt's  direction.  Mayor  Cermak  of  Chi- 
cago who  had  just  spoken  with  Roosevelt, 
and  three  other  bystanders  w  :re  felled.  Secret 
Service  men  shouted  orden  i  to  Roosevelt's 
chauffeur  to  get  the  car  o{  X  of  the  crowd 
immediately.  But  Roosevel  who  had  sat 
through  the  fusillade  withou  t  flinching,  took 
command  of  the  situation.  K  e  countermand- 
ed the  orders  of  the  Secret  Service  and  di- 
rected that  Cermak  be  place  i  in  the  back  of 
his  car.  He  cradled  the  mortally  wounded 
mayor  In  his  arms  and  as  the  car  sped  to 
the  hospital  talked  to  him  ni  arly  all  the  way. 
"Tony — keep  quiet — don't  oaove.  It  won't 
hurt  if  you  keep  quiet." 

Only  after  Cermak  was  In  the  hospital  did 
Roosevelt  permit  his  car  t  >  return  to  the 
Nourmahal  where  he  was  to  spend  the  night. 
His  companions  who  had  be(  n  amazed  by  his 
coolness  and  self-possesslo  i  thought  that 
now  there  would  be  a  letdo  vn  and  reaction. 
Not  at  all.  noted  Raymon(  Moley,  he  was 
"simply  himself,  easy,  confl  lent,  poised." 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  New  York  was  not  at 
home  when  the  news  broke  and  the  report- 
ers descended  upon  the  65th  Street  House. 
She  was  at  a  meeting,  speaking.  It  is  worth 
quoting  some  of  the  things  !  he  said  that  eve- 
ning. It  was  the  very  bottofn  of  the  depres- 
sion and  her  every  speech!  it  seemed,  was 
aimed  at  assuring  people  tiiat  she  and  the 
President-elect  were  movin|  into  the  White 
House  to  serve  them.  "We  in  this  country 
feel  that  we  can  tell  our  put  lie  servants  what 
has  happened  to  us  and  wi  at  we  would  like 
them  to  do,"  she  said,  "i  .nd,  somehow,  I 
think  perhaps  that  Is  going  to  be  our  salva- 
tion because  if  you  can  k<  ep  close  to  your 
leaders  and  feel  that  the'  belong  to  you 
and  that  they  are  working,  Qot  only  for  you, 
but  with  you,  then  nothinj  is  too  hard,  and 
we  win  all  win  through  to  the  goal  that  we 
desire." 

She  arrived  home  at  10:3(  to  hear  the  news 
about  the  assassination  at  tempt.  Her  reac- 
tion, like  the  President's  was  calm  and 
poised.  "These  things  are  to  be  expected," 
she  said  and  immediately  ci  lied  her  husband 
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whom  she  reached  at  the  be<l8|de  of  Mayor 
Cermak. 

"He's  all  right,"  she  said  to  ^er  daughter 
Anna.  "He's  not  the  least  bit  dxcited." 
next  thought  was  how  to  break 
the  President's  mother.  She  left 
to  others — she  was  to  take  t)ie  midnight 
train  to  Ithaca — and  went  into  the  adjoin- 
ing house  and  told  Mama  her^lf,  assuring 
her  there  was  no  cause  for  alar  n.  "The  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  Just  to  go  a  long  and  not 
think  about  such  things,"  she  said  to  re- 
porters the  next  day,  and  ex]ilalnlng  why 
she,  nevertheless,  would  refise  to  have 
Secret  Service  protection  in  her  travels 
about  the  country,  said,  "As  Tar  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  cannot  imagine  llvt  ig  in  possible 
fear  of  death." 

Roosevelt's  coolness  under  va.  assEissin's 
fire,  capped  a  few  weeks  later  t  y  his  ringing 
Inaugural  promise  of  ".  .  .  actio  i,  and  action 
now,"  his  face-to-face  meetligs  twice  a 
week  with  a  press  corps  thit  the  dour 
Herbert  Hoover  bad  avoided,  his  "fireside 
chats"  and  numberless  other  nianifestatlons 
Of  an  open  presidency  accorapUshed  pre- 
cisely that  restoration  of  public  confidence 
that  was  the  Indispensable  pathway  to  re- 
covery and  reform. 

The  presidency,  Roosevelt  told  Anne 
O'Hare  McCormlck  of  the  New  York  Times, 
"is  not  merely  an  admlnlstratlv<  i  office.  That's 
the  least  of  It.  It's  more  than  a  i  engineering 
Job,  efficient  or  inefficient.  It's  p  redomlnantly 
a  place  of  moral  leadership  .  ,  .  T.  R.  and 
Wilson  were  both  moral  leaden,  each  in  his 
own  way  and  his  own  time,  vho  used  the 
Presidency  as  a  pulpit. 

"Isn't  that  what  the  office  is — a  superb 
opportunity  for  reapplying,  ap]  dying  in  new 
conditions,  the  simple  rules  ol  human  con- 
duct we  always  go  back  to?" 

The  simple  rules  of  human  conduct  .  .  ." 
how  refreshing  and  exalted  those  words 
sound  now.  Last  Tuesday  Jeb  lilagruder,  the 
deputy  director  of  President  N  xon's  re-elec- 
tion campaign  made  a  statemen  t  to  the  Court 
before  sentencing  that  I  found  quite  moving. 
"Somewhere  between  my  ambition  and  my 
Ideals  I  lost  my  ethical  compass,"  he  said. 
"I  found  myself  on  a  path  that  had  not  been 
Intended  for  me  by  my  parents  or  my  princi- 
ples or  by  my  own  ethical  instincts."  Com- 
pare Magruder  and  the  otler  attractive 
young  men  like  Porter,  Sloan,  Krogh,  who 
are  ending  up  In  a  courtroom  with  the  young 
men  who  hurried  to  Washington  In  the  Thir- 
ties to  serve  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  and 
does  not  the  critical  difference  lie  In  the  fact 
that  President  Roosevelt  recogi  ,lzed  the  pres- 
idency as  preeminently  a  pljace  of  moral 
leadership? 

Moral  leadership  Is  not  moralizing  and  one 
of  the  differences  between  thp  two  Is  that 
a    President    should    himself 
Roosevelt  did,  the  rules  of  hitman  conduct 
he  recommends  to  others. 

There  was,  hicidentally,  Ai  instructive 
sequel  to  the  assassination  a1  tempt,  Moley, 
a  criminologist,  took  part  in  the  cross  ex- 
amination of  the  assassin,  Joseph  Zangara 
The  nation  was  teeming  \rith  unrest — 
hunger  marchers,  bonus  marc  tiers,  revolt  in 
the  farmlands.  Everywhere  conmunlsts  and 
socialists  were  busy.  What  a  <hance  the  as- 
sassination provided  to  thro^r  the  radicals 
on  the  defensive  by  linking  thi  m  with  Zang- 
ara. The  Incoming  Admlnistra  ;ion  could  not 
have  been  less  interested.  "Hi  didn't  mani- 
fest any  interest  in  political  i^eas,"  reported 

nor  anarchist, 
or  kings.  Im- 
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Moley.  He  was  neither  socialist 
he  just  didn't  like  presidents 
aglne  what  the  "plumbers"  and  their  spon- 
sors would  have  done  with  th4  latter. 

A  few  weeks  after  Roosevelt 
Secret  Service  wanted  to  thijow  up  a  wire 
fence   around  Roosevelt's  cot^ge   in   Warm 
Springs.  The  President  vetoed 
was  no  fear  of  the  people  in 


took  office  the 


;he  idea.  There 
his  make-up. 


The  way  to  deal  with  radical  discontent, 
Roosevelt  believed,  was  to  eliminate  the 
social  and  political  grievances  which  gave 
rise  to  it.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  had  been  ap- 
palled when  Herbert  Hoover  the  year  before 
had  turned  the  military  loose  upon  the 
bonus  marchers.  It  was  an  example  of  what 
fear  cotild  do  to  even  so  well-tutentioned  a 
man  as  Hoover,  she  said.  When  the  bonus 
marchers  returned  to  Washington  a  few 
weeks  after  Roosevelt's  assumption  of  office, 
he  ordered  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
house  and  feed  them,  even  to  provide  a  mili- 
tary band,  and  in  May,  when  the  Adminis- 
tration was  seeking  to  persuade  the  veter- 
ans to  go  home  or  to  enroll  In  the  newly 
established  CCC,  Louis  Howe  took  Elean- 
or Roosevelt  to  the  bonus  encampment  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  Administration's 
concern  vrtth  the  plight  of  the  veteran. 
"Hoover  sent  the  army.  Roosevelt  sends  his 
wife,"  said  one  left-wing  veteran  chagrined 
over  the  communists'  loss  of  influence. 

Another  exemplary  aspect  of  Roosevelt's 
approach  to  the  Presidency  was  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  president  of  all  the  people. 
He  had  political  allies,  chief  among  them 
labor,  but  he  also  had  a  conception  of  the 
public  Interest,  of  the  presidency  as  an  ex- 
pression of  American  sovereignty  and  unity. 
It  should  be  responsive  to  labor,  agriculture, 
business,  the  consumer,  but  also  independ- 
ent of  them,  expressive  of  what  united  rather 
than  divided  the  nation. 

Who  that  was  alive  at  the  time  will  ever 
forget  Roosevelt's  exasperated  reaction  when 
labor  in  the  sitdown  strikes  seemed  to  him 
to  overreach  itself  and  he  pronounced  a 
plague  of  "both  your  houses."  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  breach  with  John  L.  Lewis, 
but  It  is  noteworthy  that  In  the  1940  elec- 
tions when  Lewis  called  on  members  of  the 
CIO  to  vote  for  Wendell  Wlllkle,  not  even  his 
miners  followed  him. 

In  the  final  analysis  Americans  have  a 
sound  sense  that  the  public  interest  must 
prevail  over  private  Interests.  What  Is  re- 
quired is  a  confidence  in  the  national  lead- 
ership and  Roosevelt  had  earned  that  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  underprlvlUged.  by 
his  constant  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

For  he  was  President  of  all  the  people  in 
the  profound,  compassionate  sense  of  using 
the  powers  of  the  presidential  office  not  on 
behalf  of  the  rich  and  exalted  but  of  the 
deprived  and  neglected,  the  poor  and  the 
weak.  Roosevelt  was  concerned,  as  he  put  it, 
with  the  forgotten  man  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  pyramid,  with  the  one-third  of  a 
nation  that  was  ill -housed,  ill -clothed  and 
lU-fed.  As  he  explained  to  Esther  Lape, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt's  friend,  who  was  dis- 
cussing health  care  for  all  Americans  with 
him,  "Esther,  my  interest  Is  In  getting  some 
kind  of  medical  care  for  the  submerged  third 
that  now  has  practically  none."  And  if  In 
the  heat  of  political  combat  he  was  some- 
times tempted  to  compromise  with  his  con- 
science and  to  postpone  the  claims  of  the 
submerged  third,  there  was  Eleanor  standing 
at  his  side,  tugging  at  his  sleeve,  with  her 
gentle  but  insistent,  "But  Franklin  .  .  ." 
Eleanor  and  Franklin  made  a  remarkable 
team  because  in  the  final  analysis  he  shared 
her  concern  for  the  victimized  and  down- 
trodden and  she  had  an  astute  understand- 
ing of  his  political  necessities. 

The  Roosevelts  had  another  quality  that 
was  characteristic  of  their  style  and  leader- 
ship— empathy — the  abUlty  to  put  them- 
selves in  another's  shoes,  an  Intuitive  feeling 
for  another  man's  troubles,  a  sympathy  that 
extended  not  Just  to  the  members  of  their 
family  or  to  the  social  group  In  which  they 
had  been  raised,  but  embraced  the  poor,  the 
victimized,  the  downtrodden.  I  remember  a 
scene  in  the  President's  oval  study  on  the 
second  floor.  It  was  cocktaU  time,  j\ist  before 


the  giiests  led  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  proceeded 
down  to  the  famUy  dining  room.  The  Presi- 
dent was  seated  by  his  desk,  that  desk  which 
was    so    marvelously    Uttered    with    gadgets 
and  curiosities  and  donkeys  of  all  sizes  and 
hues,  on  which,  also,  that  particular  evening 
rested  a  copy  of  a  little  book  caUed  "Address 
Unknovtm"  which  it  turned  out  lx)th  he  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  read.  The  book  consisted 
of  an  exchange  of  letters  between  an  Amer- 
ican Jew  living  in  California,  an  art  dealer, 
and  his  erstwhUe  friend  and  partner,  a  man 
of   German   descent,   who   had   returned   to 
Germany   Just   before   Hitler's   accession   to 
power.  The  letters  chronicle  the  German's 
surrender  to   the   blandishments  and  pres- 
sures  of    the    Nazis   ending    in    the    craven 
betrayal  of  his  friend's  daughter.  The  Presi- 
dent and   Mrs.   Roosevelt  talked  about   the 
pressures  to  conform,  about  the  brutalities 
of  totalitarian  dictatorship,  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt wondered  whether  she  wouldn't  under 
the  same   circumstances  have   caved  in.  "I 
really  am  a  coward."  this  bravest  and  most 
non-conforming    of    women    remarked.   The 
President  wouldn't  hear  of  this.  He  was  ab- 
solutely sure  she  would  have  done  the  right 
thing  whatever  the  consequences.  It  was  a 
theme    to    which    Mrs.    Roosevelt    returned 
often.  Was  she  standing  up  firmly  enough 
for  what  she  believed   in,  she  would   ask. 
How  would  she  behave  if  put  to  the  test  of 
torture  and  death  for  her  convictions? 

How  rare  to  have  people  at  the  pinnacle 
of  power  identifying  with  the  victims  of  op- 
pression. Who  today  in  the  White  House, 
I  wonder,  identifies  with  the  Valery  Panovs 
and  Sakharovs,  with  the  heroes  and  heroines 
rotting  in  the  jails  of  the  Athenian  and 
Santiago  Juntas,  not  to  mention  a  few  other 
dictatorships  with  which  we  are  allied. 

One  trait  was  preeminently  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt's. Because  she  was  in  the  White  House, 
she  felt  a  special  obligation  to  make  people 
feel  they  knew  her,  bad  a  right  to  tell  her 
about  themselves,  to  ask  for  her  help.  Every 
letter  was  answered.  She  carried  on  an  in- 
credibly voluminous  personal  correspond- 
ence, especlaUy  during  the  war,  when  any 
GI  who  wrote,  received  a  chatty  letter  full 
of  news.  One  young  man  asked  her  to  recom- 
mend a  small  list  of  books  that  constituted 
essential  reading.  She  promptly  turned  to 
Justice  Pellx  Frankfurter.  Vice-President 
Wallace,  and  the  Library  of  Congreas,  to  sug- 
gest, as  she  put  it,  "the  contents  of  a  library 
for  a  young  m*^"  oi  Intellectual  eagerness." 
AU  three  responded  and  off  the  letter  went. 
I  won't  read  aU  of  the  lists,  but  wUl  give  you 
Justice  Frankfurter's: 
The  Bible. 

Shakespeare's   works  In   a  single   volume. 
The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse. 
Random  House  edition  of  the  Greek  His- 
torians. 
Montaigne's  Essays. 
Bacon's  Essays. 
Tolstoi's  War  and  Peace. 
The  Federalist. 

The  Heritage  of  America — an  anthology 
edited  by  Commager  and  Nevlns. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ed- 
ited by  Philip  Van  Doren  Stern. 

The  Complete  Jefferson,  edited  by  Saul  K. 
Padover  a  little  heavy  for  a  knapsack,  but  a 
good  list  indeed. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  return  to  the  basic 
Roosevelt  trait,  the  one  that  had  such  an 
enormous  Impact  on  his  countrymen — his 
courage. 

I  am  reminded  of  It  whenever  I  go  through 
the  marvelous  exhibits  in  the  Roosevelt  Li- 
brary. The  curator  has  placed  on  display  a 
letter  that  Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of  New 
York,  wrote  In  1929  In  reply  to  a  question 
soliciting  his  favorite  poem.  "Invictus"  by 
WiUlam  Ernest  Henley  came  back  the  reply 
and  Roosevelt  quoted  the  stirring  stanzas: 


"In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance, 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  out  loud. 
And  under  the  bludgeonlngs  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 


"It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gait. 
How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate. 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

The  lines  are  redeemed  from  the  common- 
place by  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  quoted 
them  as  his  favorites.  He  had  triumphed  over 
polio  by  an  effort  of  wlU  and  spirit.  He  had 
turned  tragedy  into  a  strengthening  thing. 
He  never  whined,  never  complained,  as  these 
surroundings  can  bear  personal  witness.  And 
when  he  came  Into  the  White  House  his  ex- 
ample infected  the  nation.  We  felt  ourselves 
In  those  great  years  of  the  Roosevelt  pres- 
dency  to  be  the  captains  of  our  souls.  Amer- 
ica was  master  of  its  fate. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
viTltlng  after  the  President's  death,  could  pay. 
despite  the  hurt  she  had  suffered  in  her  per- 
sonal life.  "I  have  never  known  a  man  -vho 
gave  one  a  greater  sense  of  security." 


AN  OPINION  ON  POLITICS  IN  POST- 
WATERGATE  AMERICA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  by  Mary  Nimmo  in  the  May  1974 
issue  of  Mademoiselle  brings  much- 
needed  perspective  to  the  political  cli- 
mate engulfing  us  today.  In  "An  Opinion 
on  Politics  in  Post- Watergate  America", 
Ms.  Nimmo  defends  our  much-abused 
profession  by  pointing  out  that — 

We  have  embarked  on  a  nationwide  witch- 
hunt for  a  victim  at  whose  door  to  lay  the 
blame  for  America's  problems.  The  searched- 
for  victims  are  politicians,  either  as  Individ- 
uals or  as  a  class. 

Ms.  Nimmo  goes  on  to  suggest  that — 
The  entire  Watergate  saga  is  only  a  symp- 
tom and  not  the  disease  itself.  Watergate 
happened  not  because  a  handful  of  politi- 
cians were  unprincipled,  but  because  we,  as  a 
people,  are  not  being  true  to  the  principles 
we  profess. 

She  continues: 

We,  as  a  people,  have  ceased  to  look  upon 
our  laws  as  principles  and  have  come  to  view 
them  as  rules  in  a  game  where  everyone  plays 
to  the  limits,  cheating  wherever  possible. 
When  the  speed  limit  was  68,  most  of  \is 
drove  at  69;  since  it's  been  lowered  to  56, 
most  of  us  drive  at  least  59.  Be  It  Income  tax 
deductions,  traffic  regulations  or  campaign 
reporting  laws,  the  game  is  always  the  same : 
stretch  the  rules  as  far  as  you  can  without 
getting  caught  breaking  them. 

After  examining  the  symptoms  and 
identifying  the  disease  currently  afflict- 
ing our  society,  Ms.  Nimmo  examines  the 
remedies  available.  She  dismissed  as  ill- 
advised  suggestions  that  we  seek  to  leg- 
islate morality  for  political  candidates 
and  officeholders  at  its  hea'vy  cost  to  per- 
soned  freedom  and  privacy.  She  also  dis- 
misses the  attitudes  of  those  who  would 
opt  out  of  their  involvement  in  our  po- 
litical processes.  Instead  she  wisely  sug- 
gests that — 

The  only  cure  for  America's  current  po- 
litical ills  Is  Increased  involvement.  As  per- 
haps never  before,  we  need  Individuals  of 
high  moral  purpose  and  strong  commitment 
in  our  public  offices  at  aU  levels  of  our  politi- 
cal parties.  We  need  people  who  care  enough 
to  seek  candidates  of  uncompromising 
monX  rectitude  and  to  work  untiringly  to 
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get  them  elected.  We  need  mare  investlgatiTe 
reporting  to  cover  the  qmcUIo  abuses,  mak- 
ing them  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  We 
need,  as  a  people,  to  footer  respect  tot  the 
spirit  of  the  law  and  for  the  principles  be- 
hind  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Ms.  NImmo 
for  her  perceptive  article  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  Mademoiselle  for  May  1974] 
On  PoLmcs  n»  Post-Watergatt  Amxkica 

(By  Mary  Nlmmo) 
'Why  don't  you  get  a  respectable  Job?"  my 
friends  ask.  When  I  mention  my  profession 
at  parties,  pet^le  tend  to  back  away.  Some- 
times I  begin  to  wonder  if  there's  a  letter 
emblazoned  on  my  chest — the  scarlet  "P" 
tat  politics. 

I  wasn't  always  open  about  my  associations. 
On  the  Stanford  campus  In  '69, 1  was  a  closet 
conservative.  In  the  midst  of  student  strikes. 
oS-BOTC  vandalism,  riots  and  arson,  I 
"came  out"  and  when  the  tear  gas  cleared, 
I  found  myself  committed  to  the  conserva- 
tive cause.  I  began  working  for  Republican 
candidates,  most  notably  as  campus  chair- 
man for  Ronald  Reagan's  re-election  cam- 
paign. 

My  Involvement  with  Republican  politics 
might  have  been  forgiven  as  an  under- 
graduate aberration  had  I  abandoned  It  on 
graduation  day.  Instead,  I  Joined  the  party 
staff  for  the  state  legislature  and  became  a 
full-time  paid  political  hack.  The  Involve- 
ment became  total  when  my  father  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  and  I  Joined 
his  staff. 

In  the  post -Watergate  era,  I  am  now  part 
of  what  some  pollsters  claim  is  the  least  re- 
spected profession  in  America.  The  daily  mail 
brings  letters  attacking  aU  politicians  as 
corrupt,  declaring  that  special  Interests  have 
bought  the  legislature,  suggesting  that  all 
Incumbents  must  go,  and  calling  for  radical 
changes  in  our  poUticed  system. 

As  a  member  of  the  state  and  local  Re- 
publican party  organizations,  as  a  full  time 
political  statrer  and  as  the  daughter  of  an 
elected  politician.  I  have  very  strong  per- 
sonal reactions  to  such  generalized  attacks 
on  the  political  profession  and  my  concern 
for  the  future  of  politics  in  America  is  a  verj' 
immediate  one. 

For  more  than  a  year  now.  Watergate  has 
been  a  national  disease  wracking  our  body 
politic.  Out  of  it  has  grown  an  increasmg 
lack  of  confidence  In  our  political  and  gov- 
ernmental institutions.  There  has  also  grown 
an  assumption  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  our 
elected  officials  are  corrupt  and  that  a  hand- 
ful of  unprincipled  politicians  are  to  blame 
for  the  fuel  shc»tage.  rising  food  prices,  un- 
employment, and  virtually  every  evU  except 
the  common  cold.  Some  suggest  that  only  If 
the  President  goes  now — regardless  of  Inno- 
cence or  guilt — can  the  country  be  saved  from 
these  myriad  evils. 

In  short,  we  have  embarked  on  a  nation- 
wide witchhunt  for  a  victim  at  who&e  door 
to  lay  the  blame  for  America's  problems.  The 
searched-for  victims  are  politicians,  either 
as  Individuals  or  as  a  class. 

Now  I'm  not  suggesting  that  there  is  no 
corruption  In  political  offices.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  seen  a  fair  amount  of  it  at  first- 
hand. Any  reporter  willing  to  stalk  the  halls 
and  ask  tough  questions  could  uncover 
enough  scaxMlals  In  Sacramento  alone  to 
make  headlines  from  now  until  "li.  But  I 
also  know  first  hand  that  there  are  a  great 
many  people  in  politics  who  are  honest,  open 
and  uncompromising.  By  painting  all  politi- 
cians with  the  same  brush  of  corruption,  we 
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slander  moral  men  while  filing  to  uncover 
specific  evils. 

Nor  do  I  suggest  that  wrongdoing  should 
go  unpunished.  On  the  coitrary,  I'm  con- 
vinced that  wrongdoing  has  increased  pre- 
cisely becatise  it  has  not  me*  with  sure,  swift 
and  substantial  punishment. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  entire 
Watergate  saga  Is  only  a  sj^ptom  and  not 
the  disease  Itself.  Watergate  happened  not 
becaiise  a  handful  of  poliacians  were  un- 
principled, but  because  we,  I  as  a  people,  are 
not  being  true  to  the  prinaples  we  profess. 
We  declare  oiur  faith  in  thej  principles  upon 
which  our  nation  was  foutded  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  the  Ideals  set  forth  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stares.  But  our  In- 
stitutions will  reflect  thos4  principles  only 
when  those  same  principles  ere  also  reflected 
In  the  dally  lives  of  all  of  o4u:  citizens. 

We,  as  a  people,  have  ceased  to  look  upon 
our  laws  as  principles  and  bfcve  come  to  view 
them  as  rules  in  a  game  wheje  everyone  plays 
to  the  Mmits,  cheating  wherever  possible. 
When  the  speed  limit  was  65,  most  of  us 
drove  at  69;  since  it's  bee  i  lowered  to  66, 
most  of  us  drive  at  least  119.  Be  It  income 
tax  deductions,  traffic  regilations  or  cam- 
paign reporting  laws,  the  gi  me  Is  always  the 
same:  stretch  the  rules  aa  far  as  you  can 
without  getting  caught  bre  iklng  them. 

Come  September,  I'll  be  taking  a  three- 
year  leave  from  full-time  x>Iltics  to  study 
law.  One  friend,  after  coun  blng  the  number 
of  lawyers  involved  In  the  V  hlte  House  scan- 
dals, claimed  I  was  simply  ]  banning  to  move 
upstairs  In  the  whorehouse,  I  disagree— law- 
yers, like  politicians,  are  no  more  guUty  than 
the  American  people.  The  p^tlclpatlon  of  so 
many  lawyers  in  Illegal  activities  is  only  fur- 
ther evidence  that  law  is  viewed  as  a  game. 
Rather  than  teaching  the  )egal  system  as  a 
moral  social  structure,  too  tnany  law  schools 
have  educated  students  to  t>laying  the  game 
of  law,  no  holds  barred,  for  tone's  client! 

Since  Watergate,  we  hav4  discovered  that 
those  to  whom  we  entrustei  the  law.  Includ- 
ing some  of  our  highest  elected  officials,  are 
no  truer  to  principle  than  ire  most  members 
of  middle-class  America.  iTie  tragedy  is  not 
that  they  were  found  Immoral,  but  that  they 
so  accurately  reflected  thai  national  moral- 
ity. We,  as  a  nation,  st$nd  co'nvlcted  as 
surely  as  do  the  Watergatt  conspirators.  A 
sense,  of  that  shared  guilt,  I  suspect,  has 
prompted  the  scapegoatln^  efforts  and  the 
most  violent  attacks  upoi  politicians  as  a 
class. 

At  this  point,  I  think  '  he  real  question 
confronting  America  is  not  so  much  "Where 
do  we  stand?"  but  rather  "  tn  what  direction 
are  we  going?"  Out  of  this  (rear  of  Watergate 
has  come  increasing  pressiii  e  for  some  sort  of 
legislative  cure  for  politici  il  immorality.  In 
California  a  variety  of  laws  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  a  few  passed,  w:  ilch  seek  to  legis- 
late morality  for  politica  candidates  and 
office  holders.  Unfortunately,  most  of  these 
laws  either  1)  violate  the  ptersonal  freedom 
and  privacy  of  people  no;  politically  con- 
nected with  a  candidate,  s  ich  as  the  clients 
of  a  candidate's  spouse;  2)  discourage  quali- 
fied and  capable  people  from  serving  in 
elected  or  appointed  office  or  3)  provide  a 
smokescreen  for  those  fc  i  legislators  who 
would  take  credit  for  clei  n  campaign  laws 
while  simplifying  their  abi  se. 

The  passage  of  sxich  lai  ■^  might,  at  best, 
control  the  most  blatant  political  excesses, 
but  only  at  fearful  cost  t(  our  citizens  and 
Institutions,  the  simple  tn  ith  is  that  politi- 
cal morality  cannot  be  1  eglslated  because 
politicians  as  a  group,  will  i  ilways  be  as  moral 
or  Immoral  as  the  people  tiey  represent.  The 
attempt  to  find  a  legislative  cure  would  be 
a  futue  and  unfortunate  ;ourse  for  Ameri- 
can politics. 

The  other  ill-advised  cot  rse  available  to  us 
is  Increased  nonparticipati  >n  in  the  political 
process.  On  the  local  levi  1,  I  have  already 
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talked  to  a  number  of  previous  campaign 
workers  who  now  express  disinterest  In,  or 
distaste  for,  political  mvolvem«nt.  If  this  at- 
titude becomes  a  trend.  It  bodes  111  for  the 
country's  future.  I  deplore  tae  generalized 
attacks  on  politicians  particiilarly  because 
they  foster  this  attitude.  I 

If  we  come  to  view  politics  aa  a  calling  only 
slightly  more  respectable  than  prostitution, 
our  best  and  brightest  will  choose  other  ca- 
reers, our  volunteers  will  find!  other  causes, 
the  average  person  will  disdAin  the  polls, 
and  democracy  will  be  doomed.  The  only 
cure  for  America's  current  pplltical  ills  is 
Increased  Involvement.  As  peruaps  never  be- 
fore, we  need  individuals  of  high  moral  pur- 
pose and  strong  commitment  I  m  o\ir  public 
offices  and  at  all  levels  of  oiuj  political  par- 
ties. We  need  people  who  care  Enough  to  seek 
out  candidates  of  uncompromising  moral 
rectitude  and  to  work  imtirin^y  to  get  them 
elected.  We  need  more  investigative  report- 
ing to  cover  the  specific  abuses,  making  them 
exceptions  rather  than  the  nile.  We  need, 
as  a  people,  to  foster  respectlfor  the  spirit 
of  the  law  and  for  the  primclples  behind 
it.  I 

These  are  not  easy  times  in  which  to  be 
a  lawyer,  a  politician  or  a  Republican.  But 
they  are  challenging  times,  I  I'm  going  to 
stick  with  all  three  commit^nts  because 
I  have  a  personal  stake  In  tha  direction  this 
country  takes.  We  can  make  Aur  politicians, 
our  parties  and  our  governmebt  more  moral 
only  by  raising  the  moral  letel  of  our  en- 
tire society.  The  challenge  f^ces  us  collec- 
tively and  individually  and  Itjoffers  the  only 
positive  course  for  America.  I^  you're  willing 
to  answer  that  chaUenge,  yoji  might  begin 
by  asking  yourself  how  fast  you  drive. 

"  (Mary  Nimmo  is  a  1972  gratiuate  of  Stan- 
ford University  a-nd  wua  MLLE's  gvest  beauty 
editor  that  June.  She  is  cvrtently  working 
in  the  office  of  her  father  ^jho  is  a  Cali- 
fornia state  senator.  She  desiribes  her  cur 
rent  political  involveinent  aa  "a  total  coni- 
mttment"  and  hopes  to  study  law  in  the  fu- 
ture.) 
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FOR  GOV- 
PERSONNEL 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Piesid<nt,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Semce 
has  today  begun  a  new  rcimd  of  hear- 
ings on  the  question  of  proper  salary 
levels  and  pay -setting  machinery  for  the 
Government's  executive  rtersonnel  and 
those  in  comparable  posts  In  the  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches] 

Among  the  agencies  deeply  concerned 
with  the  present  inequitahfe  situation  is 
the  Library  of  Congress,  *hich  is  feel- 
ing the  impact  on  its  ability  to  recruit 
and  retain  the  varied  spedialists  needed 
if  it  is  to  serve  the  informfitlon  needs  of 
the  Congress  and  fulfill  its  role  as  the 
national  librai-y  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  L. 
Quincy  Mumford,  the  Llbnarian  of  Con- 
gress, be  printed  in  the  RIecord  so  that 
Senators  may  benefit  frobi  Mr.  Mum- 
ford's  cogent  observations. 

There  being  no  objectini,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  |n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Library  of  <  k>NGREss, 
Washington,  D.C.,  fiirie  11, 1974. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McOee, 
Citairman.   Committee   on 
Civil  Service.  U.S.  Senaite 
DC. 
Dcut  Senator  McOee:  It  is 
ing   that   your   Committee   ■ 
hearings  on  S.  3049,  S.  3550, 
to  provide  for  a  minified  sys 


ilost    Office    and 
Washington, 

:  ay  understand- 
ill   be   holding 

a^d  S.  3551,  bills 
em  of  pay  for 


civilian  officers  and  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Oovernment,  or  to  provide  for  salary  In- 
creases at  Levels  HI,  IV,  and  V  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Pay  Schedule.  The  Library  of 
Congress  is  most  concerned  about  the  Impact 
of  the  inequitable  pay  system  that  now  exists 
on  its  executive  and  research  positions.  In 
grades  16,  17,  and  18,  and  Levels  IV  and  V. 
Currently  the  Library  has  71  persons  locked 
into  the  $36,000  pay  category.  This  disparity 
is  found  in  positions  of  varying  degrees  of  ac- 
countability and  responsibility  ranging  from 
the  E>eputy  Librarian  of  Congress  to  subor- 
dinate GS-15  positions.  The  Deputy  Li- 
brarian and  Assistant  Librarian  of  Congress, 
along  with  the  Library's  six  department  di- 
rectors are  supervising  persons  who,  vrtth 
lesser  responsibilities,  are  being  compensated 
at  the  same  out-dated  ceUing  of  (36,000.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  serious  morale  situation. 

Even  more  grave  is  the  effect  this  ceiling  is 
having  on  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
the  varied  subject  specialists  the  Library 
must  obtain  and  hold  In  order  to  serve  the 
Information  needs  of  the  Congress  and  to 
serve  as  the  national  library  of  the  United 
States. 

As  you  know,  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  provides  that  the  pay  of 
Senior  Specialists  in  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  "shall  not  be  less  than  the 
highest  grade  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  which  research  analysts  and 
consultants,  with  supervisory  responsibility, 
are  currently  assigned."  The  Congressional 
Research  Service  has  been  severely  hampered 
In  obtaining  and  retaining  such  specialists  in 
recent  months.  Specifically,  during  this  year, 
several  candidates  for  a  senior  specialist  po- 
sition In  agriculture  were  interviewed.  Two 
applicants,  a  research  firm  executive  and  a 
foundation  official,  expressed  concern  over 
the  salary  level.  The  research  firm  executive 
withdrew  his  application.  Within  the  last  10 
days,  a  very  highly  talented  scientist  who  had 
planned  to  Join  the  CRS  staff  declined  the 
offer  because  his  university  offered  him 
$42,000  If  he  would  stay. 

A  Senior  Specialist  in  Energy  retired  imme- 
diately upon  becoming  eligible  for  retirement 
although  he  had  expressed  his  intention  to 
work  an  additional  5  years.  He  changed  his 
mind  because  of  an  offer  of  a  high  paying 
position  by  a  major  electrical  corporation. 
Another  Senior  Specialist  in  Environmental 
Policy  retired  upon  reaching  age  55  with  30 
years  of  service  in  order  to  accept  an  offer 
of  part-time  employment  by  two  research 
firms  and  a  university.  He  has  also  entered 
Into  a  number  of  part-time  consulting  agree- 
ments. The  Service  has  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  these  retirements  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  specialists  in  these  fields 
and  beca\ise  of  the  intense  competition  for 
such  expertise  by  private  enterprise,  which, 
of  course,  can  pay  much  higher  salaries.  Ob- 
viously, If  there  were  some  incentive  or  hope 
for  higher  pay  within  the  Federal  GS  struc- 
ture, our  ability  to  keep  and  recruit  such 
talented  personnel  might  weU  be  more 
successful. 

Although  the  Library  of  Congress  is  In  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  the  national  library  of 
the  United  States  and  the  largest  library  In 
the  world,  the  salary  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress ($38,000) ,  not  to  mention  the  top  man- 
agerial staff,  is  below  that  paid  to  directors 
of  numerous  university  and  large  municipal 
libraries. 

The  information  science  Industry  Is  In  a 
much  more  favorable  position  to  recruit  ex- 
perienced information  scientists  than  the 
Library  of  Congress.  This  Is  particularly  un- 
fortunate at  a  tUne  when  the  Library  is  at- 
tempting to  apply  computer  techniques  to 
Congressional  operations  and  when  It  has 
taken  the  leadership  In  applying  automation 
to  bibliographic  operations. 

,The  enactment  of  S.  3049,  S.  3550,  or  S.  3551 
sttould  at  least  give  encouragement  to  persons 
p^sently  on  the  Library  staff  who  have  been 


without  a  pay  Increase  for  nearly  6  years  and 
should  assist  us  In  recruiting  and  retaining 
the  top  talent  necessary  to  provide  effective 
service  to  the  Congress  and  effective  leader- 
ship in  general  library  operations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  QtHNCT  Mumford, 
Librarian  of  Congress. 

X 

COMBAIHNG    RETINITIS 
PIGMENTOSA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Ted  Venetoulis,  of  Baltimore,  Mr.,  has 
been  selected  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  National 
Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation.  Retin- 
itis pigmentosa  is  an  inherited  disease 
which  affects  sight  and  afSlcts  nearly 
100,000  people  in  America.  Progress  in 
research  to  combat  this  disease  is  pro- 
gressing, and  the  foundation  is  pledged 
to  furthering  these  efforts. 

In  order  for  my  colleagues  to  become 
more  aware  of  this  disease  and  the  efforts 
of  the  foundation,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  article  about  retinitis 
pigmentosa  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

fottndation  established  to  find  a  cttbe  for 
Retinitis  Pigmentosa 

Retinitis  pigmentosa  is  an  Inherited  dis- 
ease that  affects  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand people  In  this  country.  One  can  esti- 
mate that  one  out  of  eighty  Americans,  most 
unknowingly,  is  a  carrier  of  this  disease.  The 
inheritance  pattern  in  retinitis  pigmentosa 
varies  widely;  that  Is,  some  types  are  domi- 
nant, and  some  are  sex-linked,  but  almost 
ninety  percent  of  the  cases  are  autosomal 
recessive.  The  latter  type  usuaUy  strikes  with- 
out warning  since  there  is  rarely  a  previous 
history  of  the  disease  in  the  afflicted  person's 
family. 

The  first  symptoms  of  retinitis  pigmentosa 
frequently  appear  In  children  and  adolescents 
and  are  night  blindness  and  stumbling. 
Stumbling  occurs  since  the  victim's  degree 
of  vision  is  narrowing  and  he  cannot  see 
things  ahead  and  beneath  him  slmxilta- 
neously.  Over  a  lifetime,  the  disease  gradually 
decreases  a  person's  ability  to  see  at  night 
and  cuts  down  on  the  amount  of  side  vision, 
resulting  in  "gun  barrel  vision."  The  loss  is 
caused  by  changes  in  the  retina,  the  inner- 
most layer  of  the  eye,  which  receives  light 
and  generates  nerve  Impulses  to  the  brain. 

To  date  there  is  no  known  treatment  that 
can  halt  the  progress  of  retinitis  pigmentosa 
In  a  person  who  has  the  gene  for  the  disease. 
In  many  cases,  however,  retinitis  pigmentosa 
does  not  progress  to  complete  blindness. 
Many  patients  keep  their  reading  vision 
throughout  their  lives,  although  It  may  be 
restricted  to  a  small  central  part  of  the  vis- 
ual field.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
symptom  of  night  blindness  does  not  neces- 
sarily Indicate  retinitis  pigmentosa. 

The  disease  can  be  diagnosed  In  more  ad- 
vanced stages  by  an  ophthalmoscope.  Look- 
ing into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  If  the  disease 
is  present,  the  ophthalmologist  can  see  many 
black  pigment  deposits  scattered  through- 
out the  retina,  but  particularly  around  Its 
edges.  This  extra  pigment  is  characteristic 
of  the  disease,  as  the  name  retinitis  pigmen- 
tosa suggests,  but  in  rare  cases  the  pigment 
may  be  absent. 

Retmal  research  has  been  hampered  by 
the  location  of  the  retina  since  It  and  the 
optic  nerve  through  which  Its  signals  are 
carried  to  the  brain  are  part  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Reseao'cb  involving  the  retina 
has  accelerated  recently:  however,  due  to 
the  development  of  new  techniques  to  study 


this  highly  Inaccessible  part  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  These  new  methods  allow 
one  to  detect  the  minute  signals  produced 
by  retinal  nerve  cells  when  struck  by  light. 
The  strength  and  timing  of  these  signals  is 
measured  by  electronic  computers;  when 
retinitis  is  present,  the  signals  are  very  weak. 
In  this  way,  retinitis  pigmentosa  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  diseases  and  can  be 
diagnosed  and  analyzed  in  young  children 
before  ophthalmoscopic  examination  reveals 
any  convincing  abnormalities.  Scientists  can 
then  study  the  earliest  phases  of  the  disease 
and  test  hypotheses  on  treatment.  Currently 
thers4>eutic  trials  of  light  deprivation  in 
young  children  with  retmitis  pigmentosa  are 
under  consideration. 

Many  scientists  are  conducting  research  to 
find  out  how  retinitis  pigmentosa  affects 
retinal  tissue.  They  have  observed  that  in 
this  disease,  the  rods  and  cones,  which  are 
the  specialized  light-receiving  cells  of  the 
retina,  become  less  active.  The  rods  and  cones 
used  for  peripheral  or  side  vision  are  particu- 
larly affected.  Because  there  is  greater  dam- 
age to  the  rods,  which  are  also  used  to  detect 
shades  of  black  and  white  m  dim  light,  night 
vision  is  also  damaged.  The  deteriorated 
light-receptor  cells  no  longer  respond  to 
stimuli  and  graduaUy  the  blood  supply  to 
the  retina  decreases. 

Rats  also  have  retmitis  pigmentosa  and 
offer  medical  scientists  a  rare  opportunity 
to  study  it  in  an  experimental  animal.  The 
first  retinitis  pigmentosa  of  rats  was  dis- 
covered in  England,  but  this  disease  has  a 
very  violent  onset  early  In  life  and  produces 
total  blindness  rapidly.  Recently  new  forms 
of  retinitis  pigmentosa  have  been  discovered 
in  rats  that  mimic  the  human  variety  much 
more  closely.  It  is  hoped  that  Important  clues 
can  be  obtained  from  the  application  of  mod- 
ern biochemical  and  electrophysiological 
techniques  to  such  forms  of  retinitis  pigmen- 
tosa In  these  animals  which  will  bear  on  the 
human  disease. 

One  of  the  Important  clues  to  the  defect 
appears  to  lie  in  the  chemical  rhodopsln 
which  is  the  part  of  the  rod  cell  that  actually 
catches  the  light  that  enters  the  eye  which 
is  then  perceived  by  the  bram.  Rhodopsln 
is  a  molecule  composed  of  a  protein  and 
vitamin  A.  It  U  known  that  when  vltamm 
A  is  removed  from  the  diet,  rhodopsln  will 
not  be  formed  and  the  entire  photoreceptor 
cell  slowly  dies,  leading  to  blindness.  Human 
subjects  who  cannot  absorb  vitamin  A  de- 
velop the  symptoms  of  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
though  when  treated  with  massive  amounts 
of  this  vitamin,  sight  is  restored.  Most  pa- 
tients with  retinitis  pigmentosa  do  not  have 
any  such  obvious  abnormality  of  vitamin  A 
in  their  bloodstream  and  do  not  Improve 
when  given  large  amounts  of  this  vitamhi. 

Vitamin  A  is  carried  through  the  bl...od- 
stream  by  a  recently  identified  protein  called 
the  vitamin  A  binding  protein.  Scientists  feel 
there  may  be  a  problem  of  some  kind  in 
retinitis  pigmentosa  patients  that  does  not 
permit  vitamin  A  to  color  the  eye.  Another 
important  development  has  been  the  dis- 
covery that  the  photoreceptor  oeUs  are  con- 
tinuously growing  and  are  constantly 
trimmed  by  the  pigment  cells  that  surround 
them.  In  rats,  the  inafbUity  to  perform  this 
function  by  pigment  cells  leads  to  retinitis 
pigmentosa.  A  third  due  In  evaluating  this 
disease  is  the  adverse  effect  of  light.  Rats 
with  retinitis  pigmentosa  become  blind 
faster  if  exposed  to  continuous  illumination, 
of  conversely,  they  retain  their  sight  longer  If 
deprived  of  light.  Light  seems  to  Interfere  in 
some  way  with  the  vitamin  A  cycle  In  the 
photoreceptors. 

People  who  have  retinitis  pigmentosa  know 
therapy  to  arrest  this  disease  Is  vital.  Even  a 
peephole  of  sight  is  cherished,  and  that  is 
threatened  since  typically  retinal  deteriora- 
tion has  indefinite  periods  of  remission. 

Until  about  two  years  ago,  there  was  no 
concentrated  effort  to  put  money  Into  a  re- 
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search  program  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  retinitis  pigmentosa.  Sporadic  work 
was  done  In  various  laboratories  across  the 
country  but  none  correlated. 

EUot  L.  Berson.  MJQ.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology  at  Harvard  University  and 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  ImU:mar>-, 
was  the  leader  In  the  field,  having  done  re- 
search for  six  years  on  retinal  disorders  in- 
cluding RF. 

Yet  It  took  a  personal  tragedy  lu  the  life 
of  a  Baltimore  County  family  to  spur  the 
estabUshlng  of  the  National  Retinitis  Pig- 
mentosa FoundaUon.  The  story  has  been 
given  national  publicity— the  vasatlon  trip 
when  one  daughter  complained  of  not  being 
able  to  see  In  a  semi-dark  cave — visits  to 
ophthalmologists,  with  the  eventual  diag- 
nosis of  RP — the  discovery  that  another 
daughter,  showing  no  symptoms,  was  simi- 
larly afaicted — and  the  Aral  pragmatic  ad- 
vice from  a  physician,  "go  home  and  teach 
your  children  Braille." 

The  parents  rebelled.  No  cure?  Then  why 
not  find  one!  The  father  felt  that  a  clinical 
ophthalmologist  working  alone  would  never 
find  a  cure  for  the  disease.  A  multldlsclpllned 
appiroach  would  have  the  best  chance  .  .  . 
biochemists,  anatomists,  electrophyslologlsts, 
geneticists  ...  all  working  together  under 
one  roof,  and  correlating  their  finds  .  .  .  they 
could  and  the  answer. 

Embarking  upon  a  personal  search  for  In- 
fornuitlon  on  the  disease,  the  father  eventu- 
ally reaches  Dr.  Berson  In  Massachusetts.  His 
selfless  dedication  so  Impressed  this  distin- 
guished specialist,  as  well  as  the  Board  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  that  he  was  prom- 
ised a  laboratory  equipped  with  the  best  of 
modern  technological  equipment,  and  oper- 
ated by  highly  qualified  researchers  to  work 
on  this  dreaded  eye  disease  ...  to  seek  its 
cause,  cure,  and  treatment. 

However,  there  was  one  stipulation.  The 
father  had  to  raise  the  monies  required  to 
equip  this  special  section  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  Initial  goal 
was  $300,000.  This  was  In  September  1971. 
and  by  December  31,  1971,  the  goal  must  be 
met. 

Personal  anguish  was  transmitted  Into 
devotlou  to  the  cause.  Working  tirelessly,  the 
couple  began  raising  the  money  to  assure 
the  beginning  of  the  laboratory  .  .  .  philan- 
thropic foundations  were  approached,  and 
they  responded  with  s\ibstantlal  grants. 
Friends  and  relatives  helped,  offering  their 
time  and  personal  encouragement. 

The  $300,000  goal  was  met,  and  the  Na- 
tional Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation  was 
born.  The  Laboratory  for  the  Study  of  Reti- 
nal Degenerations  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  will  open  in  April  1974.  A 
dream  became  a  reaUty. 

What  Dr.  Berson's  work  already  has  shown 
is  that  the  retina  appears  to  be  overactiv-e  In 
this  disease.  He  has  hypothesized  that  ex- 
posure to  daylight  may  therefore  drive  the 
tissue  to  destruction  faster.  Thus,  he  Is  be- 
ginning trial  studies  in  which  one  of  the 
patients  eyes  would  be  completely  shielded 
from  the  light  by  means  of  an  opaque  lens 
to  cover  the  front  of  the  eye. 

•'If  light  deprivation  will  stop  or  markedly 
delay  the  degeneration  in  patients  In  early 
stages  of  retinitis  pigmentosa,  then  it  may 
be  possible  to  double  the  patient's  visual 
lifetime."  He  cautions,  however,  that  the 
degeneration  .wrought  by  retinitis  pigmen- 
tosa usually  advances  slowly  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  and.  consequently,  there  can  be 
uo  quick  answers  from  the  therapeutic  trial 
recently  begun.  Any  such  attempts  to  pre- 
serve vision  for  these  patients  will  require 
the  passage  of  extensive  time  before  any 
benefits  become  discernible. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Laboratory  for  the 
Study  of  Retinal  Degenerations  will  be  ex- 
ploring the  bASic  mechanisms  underlying 
these  eye  diseases.  The  work  of  the  National 
Foundation,  however.  Ls  only  beginning.  An 


additional  $1,500,000  is  needed  to  fund  the 
laboratory  research  for  a  pe|-iod  of  five  years. 

The  objectives  of  the  Foundation  are:  (1) 
To  inform  the  public  of  t^ie  magnitude  of 
RP  and  its  symptoms;  (2)  To  inform  RP 
victims  nationwide  of  the  existence  of  and 
progress  from  a  laboratory  i  or  the  multl-dls- 
clpllued  research  on  RP  ar  i  allied  diseases; 
and  (3)  To  solicit  funds  foi  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  laboi  atory,  to  coordi- 
nate fragmented  research  e  forts  throughout 
the  country  and  abroad  ai  id  to  underwrite 
other  research  proposals  to  find  a  cure  and,' 
or  a  method  to  retard  RP 

Additional  information  |nay  be  obtained 
by  contacting  the  National  Retinitis  Pigmen- 
tosa Foundation,  8331  Mind  lie  Circle,  Rolling 
Park  Building,  Baltimore,  ^Id.  21133,  (301) 
655-1011. 


TEN 


YEARS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNIT'  r  ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  :  'resident,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  New  York  Times  by 
Roger  Wilkins  gives  us  jail  an  accurate 
and  incisive  assessment  of  the  10  years 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
the  hkely  future  of  the  ppverty  program. 

These  10  years  have  iM  en  difficult  ones 
in  the  fight  to  give  the  poor  the  rights 
which  others  in  our  so;iety  have  long 
enjoyed.  In  particular,  the  past  5  years 
have  seen  one  attempt  ifter  another  to 
cripple  and  even  destroy  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  <  uring  the  mld- 
1060's.  Yet,  as  Mr,  WUuns  states,  the 
legacy  of  the  antipoverty  program  is 
real — "the  poor  are  a  litt  e  stronger,  con- 
siderably more  self-awar ;.  and  somewhat 
more  self-sufficient." 

I  commend  this  arti:le  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanim  >us  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  article  b ;  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objec  ion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printe  i  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  War  on  Povesty:      0  Years  L.\ter 
(By  Roger  WU  ans) 

The  House  of  Represen  latlves  voted  the 
other  day  to  repeal  the  E<onomlc  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  and  to  let  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  die  i.ext  month.  The 
Senate  Is  Ukely  to  follow  suit.  The  Times 
reported  that  "few  meml  era  .  .  .  rose  to 
mourn  the  end  of  the  ag  sncy,"  which  had 
been  intended  by  Preside n1  Johnson  to  bring 
"total  victory"  in  the  war   igalnst  poverty. 

The  mind  ran  back  ten  3  ears  to  the  sprUig 
of  1964  when  BUI  Moyerfe  turned  from  a 
visitor  In  his  White  Hoii*e  office,  punched 
his  telephone  console  wit!  k  the  heel  of  his 
shoe  and  took  a  call  froi  1  a  Congressman 
who  wasn't  sure  what  he  fought  about  the 
poverty  proposals.  There  wM  Texas  oil  in  Mr. 
Moyers'  voice  but  steel  in  the  political  turkey 
he  was  talking.  When  he  was  through,  the 
man's  vote  was  firm. 

The  White  House  heat  was  on.  Though 
incubated  under  John  : '.  Kennedy,  the 
poverty  program  was  to  b«  Lyndon  B.  John- 
sons' first  major  legislative  effort.  He  wanted 
a  win  badly,  and  he  got  It. 

The  field  was  brand  n  ^w,  and  idealists, 
visionaries,  politicians,  lustlers — bureau- 
cratic and  otherwise — an<  ,  ultimately,  the 
poor  all  rushed  In.  Sargei  t  Shrlver  donned 
a  new  hat  and  soon  his  Int  nse  driving  brand 
of  structed  chaos  turned  OiE.O.  Into  the  hot- 
test shop  In  Washington.  In  the  country- 
side, the  booklet  of  commi$ilty  action  guide- 
lines became,  for  a  time,  a(new  Bible.  An  in- 
stant body  of  Talmudlc  scliolarshp  sprang  up 
around  the  words  "maxirfum  feasible  par 
ticipation  of  the  poor." 
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Congressmen  and  mayors  quickly  became 
leery.  The  voiceless  poor  weje  becoming  a 
loud  tmmanageable  rabble — oontalnlng,  in- 
cidentally, the  seedbeds  of  visible  new  power 
rivalries — with  which  they  hid  to  contend. 
Horror  stories  about  mismanagement,  dis- 
courtesy, radicalism  and  thletery  were  soon 
being  fed  back  to  gleeful  conservatives  ti\ 
Congress.  Beneath  all  the  clamor,  however, 
real  change  began  to  occur,  pew  programs 
were  developed  out  of  comipunlty  action 
Among  them:  Headstart,  Legi 
novatlve  manpower  efforts 
delivery  programs.  But  the  ma: 
was  that  groups  of  hitherto 
pie  had.  for  the  first  time,  t 
to  handle  sufficient  amount: 
generate  for  themsevles  the  I  beginnings  of 
some  power.  They  also  developed  government 
management  skills  and  new  & 
ices  opportunities  for  people 

It  was  not  a  neat  and  tii 
hostility  grew.  President  John 
enchanted  and  left  office  without  fully  com- 
prehending the  real  accompllihments  of  the 
program.  Over  time.  Richard]  M.  Nixon  be- 
came a  determined  foe  of  O.E.©.  He  succeeded 
in  dismantimg  it  and  in  scatlering  the  pro- 
grams all  over  the  domestic  side  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  idea  of  a  focallpolnt  for  pov- 
erty in  the  Government — a  place  where  ad- 
vocacy, evaluation  planning  and  governmen- 
tal oversight  coiild  come  togemer — Is  dead. 

But  the  legacy  is  real.  Legal  Services — 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  economical  tool  in  the  effort  to  em- 
power the  poor — seems  fairly  pui'e  to  win  its 
perilous  two-year  fight  for  survival.  Head- 
start  appears  to  be  a  permanent  $500-milllon 
Federal  effort.  Commimlty  action — supported 
by  a  broad  coalition  of  governors  and  mayors. 
Including  George  C.  Wallace-t-seems  destied 
to  continue  in  some  form 
kind  of  ombudsman  for  thosi 
ernmental  services.  The  Hoi 
send  It  to  Health,  Educatlo 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  inte: 
up  a  new  Independent  Co: 
Community  Development 
Whichever  form  finally  emerges,  barring  a 
veto,  Mr.  Nixon  seems  to  ha\^  lost  his  fight 
to  destroy  the  heart  of  the  an 

The  principal  legacy  Is  tha 
little  stronger,  considerably 
and  somewhat  more  self-su: 
Instances,  their  vision  of  the: 
has  been  enlarged.  There  is 
try  a  network  of  poor  peoplq  and  their  ad- 
vocates who  know  something  about  manip- 
ulating the  system  In  ordjr  to  alleviate 
poverty.  That  network  did  m  t  exist  in  1964. 
Citizen  participation  has  become  a  part  of 
our  legislative  landscape.  The 
have  become  visible  and  have 
tlon's  consciousness.  A  foimdation  has  been 
laid  to  await  the  next  cyclf  of  legislative 
creatlvltj-. 

It  wasn't  "total  victory"  bi^t  It  was  a  good 
beginning.  And  It  was  far 
failure  and  the  untmitigated 
tors  claimed  it  to  be. 
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FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOI .  THE  ARTS: 
A  CONVERSATION  WITH  SENATOR 
PERCY 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mi'.  Pies 


weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasi  re  of  appear- 


ing with  Irma  Lazarus  of 


Cincinnati.  Ohio,  on  the  'Conversation 
with  Irma"  program.  Ms.  !^zarus  and  I 
discussed  the  past,  presert,  and  future 
of  Federal  involvement  wit  1  and  support 
for  the  arts  and  humanitie  in  this  coun- 
try. Since  we  sliall  soon  be  ( Uscussing  this 
subject  in  tlie  context  of  s  ppropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  I  believe  the  tran- 
script of  the  broadcast  m  ght  be  of  in- 


dent, several 


WCET-TV  in 
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terest  to  my  colleagues,  and  to  the  public 
as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  WCET's 
transcript  of  the  "Conversation  with 
Irma"  segment  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Conversation  WrrH  Irma 

Openinc  bt  Irma  LAZARtrs.  Good  evening 
everyone.  Tonight  I  have  the  privilege  of  In- 
troducing to  you  someone  that  I  have  un- 
bounded admiration  for  and  known  for  a 
long  time.  He  shares  some  of  my  passions 
with  me.  I  have  chased  him  down  the  moun- 
tain skiing  in  Vail  and  not  being  able  to 
catch  up  with  him.  He  has  my  admiration 
for  The  Kennedy  Center  and  the  art*.  And, 
he  holds  a  very  distinguished  position  there 
as  Vlce-Cbalrman  of  The  Kennedy  Center.  I 
am  the  Ohio  Representative.  But  more  than 
that,  he  Is  the  kind  of  poUtlcian  that  I  wish 
the  world  was  made  up  of.  He  is  Just  the  kind 
of  person  who  has  Integrity  and  humanity 
and  a  breath  of  understanding  of  political 
problems  that  we  sorely  need.  His  name  is 
Senator  Percy  of  nilnols,  and  I  welcome  him 
here  today  after  many,  many  years  of  want- 
ing to  have  the  opportumty  to  talk  to  him. 
Not  about  politics  really,  but  about  the  arts 
and  about  television  because  these  are  two 
other  things  that  he  seems  to  have  a  lot  of 
knowledge  and  cares  a  lot  about. 

Chuck,  I  know  that  mostly  people  are  talk- 
ing about  Watergate  to  you  and  the  energy 
crisis  BO  I  want  to  break  through  all  that  and 
talk  about  something  I  care  a  lot  aljout  and 
I  know  you  care  a  lot  about. 

Irma  Lazarus.  I  know  that  you  are  the 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  how  you  got  to  be  that. 

Senator  Percy.  It  was  really  when  Salten- 
Btal  left  the  Senate.  Everett  Dlrksen.  the 
Minority  Leader,  came  to  me  and  said,  "The 
United  States  Senate  has  two  representatives 
on  the  Kennedy  Center:  one  Is  a  republican. 
Saltenstel  was  on  it.  Will  you  be  the  repub- 
lican representative?"  And,  that  began  an 
activity  in  my  life  as  a  Trustee  of  The  Ken- 
nedy Center  that  has  enriched  my  life  so 
tremendously. 

IXMA  Lazarxts.  Could  you  explain  why,  as 
ft  political  figure,  you  were  even  put  Into 
this  role  because  usually  we  think  of  this 
kind  of  an  institution  as  being  a  business 
man's  role,  perhaps,  or  Just  an  art  dilettante. 

Senator  Percy.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  a  great  stake  In  The  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter because  It  is  a  national  memorial.  Now. 
it  didn't  start  tliat  way,  Irma,  as  you  know. 
It  was  started  under  the  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istration, with  the  Idea  that  there  should  be 
a  national  center  for  the  performing  arts. 
That  Washington,  in  a  sense,  was  a  cultural 
void,  and  we  should  be  a  showcase  for  the 
world  In  many  things,  and  the  arts  are  a  tre- 
mendous part  of  humanity  and  civilization 
really.  And,  why  not  then  have  the  nation's 
capital  as  a  great  center.  But,  it  was  liaving  a 
tremendous  time  financing  itself  and  getting 
enough  private  donations.  And  then  the  tra- 
gedy of  John  F.  Kennedy's  assassination 
came  and  Roger  Stevens,  the  gifted,  brUUant 
Chairman  of  the  Center  on  the  Board,  con- 
ceived of  the  Idea  of  having  the  Center  de- 
signated as  a  National  Memorial.  This  then 
enabled  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  and 
match  part  of  the  public  money  and  founda- 
tion money  coming  in.  As  a  result  of  those 
matching  funds,  we  were  finally  able  to  com- 
plete the  Kennedy  Center. 

iRMA  Lazarus.  Having  completed  the  Cen- 
ter, I  think  It  Is  about  two  years,  maybe  a 
little  more,  do  you  feel  It  has  accomplished 
what  you  hoped  It  would,  as  far  as  the  City 
of  Washington  Is  concerned? 

Senator  Percy.  Really  far  exceeded  it.  Out- 
side of  the  White  House,  It  is  the  biggest,  and 


the  Capitol  the  third,  I  might  say,  largest 
tourist  attraction. 

Irma  Lazartts.  Is  it  really? 

Senator  Percy.  People  pour  through.  And, 
we  had  a  tough  decision  to  make  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  open  it  year  round; 
every  day  so  that  every  visitor  to  Washington 
could  come  through.  .  .  .  because,  it  does  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

IRAMA  Lazarus.  Do  you  mean  the  mainte- 
nance costs  a  great  deal  of  money? 

Senator  Percy.  Maintenance  cost  and  even 
vandalism.  We  had  a  problem  at  the  beghi- 
nlng — we  have  beautiful  crystal  chandeliers 
In  the  elevators,  and  they  would  start  to  take 
the  beads  off.  And  we  were  very  discouraged 
by  this.  Then  we  began  to  realize  they 
wanted  something  they  could  take  home,  and 
opened  up  little  souvenir  shops  and  the 
vandalism  stopped. 

Irma  Lazarxts.  That  solved  the  problem? 

Senator  Percy.  We  sold  a  little  bust  or 
some  other  momento  of  The  Kennedy  Center 
and  the  vandalism  stopped.  And,  we  have 
been  very  gratified  as  It  brings  In  a  source 
of  Income  that  helps  finance  and  pay  for 
the  guided  tours. 

Irma  Lazarus.  You  know  very  well,  I  had 
great  misgivings  about  The  Kennedy  Center 
and  the  kind  of  attendance  It  would  get  when 
they  were  starting  to  build  It.  I  didn't  feel 
the  Washlngtonlans  basically  were  culturally 
oriented.  They  hadn't  shown  themseves  to 
be  In  former  years.  They  do  not  have  a 
great  symphony,  a  really  great  symphony, 
and  they  never  had  much  live  theatre  there 
except  touring  theatre.  And,  suddenly  it  is 
all  exploding!  Can  you  account  for  this  «is 
part  of  The  Kennedy  Center  sort  of  mystiq\ie? 

Senator  Percy.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Loralne,  my  wife,  and  I  have  worked  with 
The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  with 
the  Lyric  Opera,  and  have  seen  the  tremen- 
dous success  of  those  through  the  years  In 
Chicago,  I  shared  your  skepticism. 

Irma  Lazarxts.  Did  you? 

Senator  Percy.  The  diplomatic  core,  the 
busy  life  and  schedule  that  everyone  leads, 
and  would  the  tourist  come  and  watch  them, 
and  would  they  want  to  come  to  The  Ken- 
nedy Center  to  see  a  play,  an  opera  or  the 
ballet.  Bvit  our  skepticism  was  unfounded 
and  unwarranted.  People  have  come  In 
droves.  And,  In  fact,  at  the  last  Board 
meeting,  Irma.  the  operating  budget  showed 
that  with  the  assistance  and  help  of  the 
friends,  with  the  contributions  that  they 
make,  we  have  a  balanced  budget. 

iRMA  Lazarus.  That  is  unusual. 

Senator  Percy.  The  Kennedy  Center  has  no 
government  underwriting,  not  a  penny  of 
federal  funds  go  Into  underwriting  our 
operating  expenses.  And,  this  has  really  been 
a  miracle.  We  are  Jammed  virtually  every 
night — in  the  Opera  House,  in  the  Concert 
Center,  the  Elsenhower  Theatre,  and  In  the 
American  film  festival  theatre,  so  there  are 
four  productions  going  on  simultaneously 
night  In  and  night  out. 

Irma  Lazarus.  And,  you  mean  to  say  with 
the  amount  of  money  that  comes  from 
friends'  support  plus  admission  tickets  at 
the  moment  that  is  really  supporting  tlie 
Center  without  any  further  .  .  . 

Senator  Percy.  Yes,  it  Is  absolutely  unbe- 
lievable. 

Irma  Lazarus.  It  Is  a  miracle.  Really,  a 
miracle. 

Senator  Percy.  But,  there  Is  no  endow- 
ment and  look  at  the  endowment  that  saved 
the  Metropolitan.  Their  operating  budget,  I 
understand,  this  year  will  be  seven  million 
dollars  In  deficit.  And,  here  we  are  virtually 
breaking  even.  Well,  actually  we  are  In  the 
black  with  the  help  of  the  friends.  I  mean 
dollar  bills  coming,  hundred  dollars,  ten 
dollars,  thousands,  ten  thousand,  from  a  cor- 
poration. Gifts  come  from  all  across  the 
country  because  this  is  the  nation's  cultural 
center.  It  is  owned  by  all  the  people   and 


obviously  now  millions  are  going  tju-ough 
It  every  year  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
coming  to  Washington  sending  for  their  tick- 
ets ahead  of  time  to  be  certain  that  they 
see  a  production  or  matinee. 

Irma  Lazarus.  And,  they  keep  It  open  in 
the  summer  time  as  well  as  in  the  winter? 

Senator  Percy.  Oh,  yes.  It  Is  fully  air  con- 
ditioned. Right  on  the  Potomac  River.  Should 
we  give  up  river  space  for  a  memorial,  but 
the  decision  was  right.  It  is  In  the  right 
place  and  there  is  good  parking  and  the 
parking  concession.  Here  you  park  right 
underneath  the  theatre  and  you  can  take  an 
elevator  right  straight  up.  Much  more  con- 
venient than  any  theatre  I  have  been  in  in 
the  world.  And,  the  parking  concession  helps 
XI  s  pay  and  underwrite  a  part  of  our  operat- 
ing costs. 

Irma  Lazarus.  There  has  been  some  criti- 
cism in  various  newspapers  that  the  Center 
is  too  far  away  from  the  poor.  Not  In  the 
sense  of  the  enjoyment  but  the  accessibility. 
Is  that  a  fact? 

Senator  Percy.  Not  at  all.  25  percent  of  the 
tickets  are  underwritten.  Even  with  that 
kind  of  an  underwriting,  so  that  school  chil- 
dren, so  that  low  income  people  can  enjov 
the  Kennedy  Center,  with  that  underwriting 
we  are  still  breaking  even,  with  the  help 
of  the  friends. 

Irma  Lazarus.  Who  does  the  underwriting 
for  these  25%? 

Senator  Percy.  The  operating  expenses.  In 
other  words,  everyone  who  attends  helps  par- 
ticipate a  little  bit. 

Irma  Lazarus.  Oh,  It  comes  out  of  the 
budget. 

Senator  Percy.  At  every  single  performance 
you  and  I  see  when  we  pay,  and  the  trtistees 
pay  the  full  cost  of  every  ticket,  when  we 
go  and  attend,  a  small  part  of  our  ticket 
cost  ...  is  to  help  low  income  people, 
school  children  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
Kennedy  Center.  And,  I  think  that  is  a  rather 
good  feeling  to  make  the  arts  available  to 
all  Americans. 

Irma  Lazarus.  Oh,  I  think  that  is  marvel- 
ous. You  know  it  U  really  interesting  to  me 
because  I  have  some  children  who  live  in 
Washington  and  they  have  told  me  that  since 
the  opening  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  there 
has  been  a  proliferation  of  other  art  forniB 
in  the  City  that  probably  wouldn't  have 
existed  If  people  hadn't  suddenly  become 
very  culture  or  art  orientated,  which  I  think 
is  what  Washington  is  really  about.  I  was 
reading  a  very  nice  llOe  quotation  from 
Henry  James  who  said  that  businessmen  felt 
that  arts  were  the  concern  of  women,  for- 
eigners and  other  impractical  people.  And. 
I  can  say  now  that  we  have  certainly  come 
a  long  way  from  that.  It's  amazing. 

Senator  Percy.  Well.  Loralne  and  I  were 
In  New  York  last  weekend  and  saw  a  pre- 
Ehowing  of  the  "Great  Gatsby. "  The  next 
morning  we  went  to  the  Metropolitan  to  see 
"The  Tapestry."  Magnificent  and  the  new 
system  now  of  voluntary  contributions  .  .  . 

Irma  Lazarus  At  the  door? 

Senator  Percy.  At  the  Metropolitan,  at  the 
door.  Not  required,  but  they  have  a  suggested 
$1.50  for  adults  and  maybe  $.60  for  children. 
It  was  januned. 

Ir.MA  Lazarus.  Was  it? 

Sen.itor  Percy.  And,  to  see  across  the  coun- 
try  that  people  would  realize  we  have  more 
symphony  orchestras  In  the  United  States 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  We 
do  not  Just  have  a  nation  of  economists  and 
industrialists  and  so  forth.  We  are  really  tre- 
mendously pursuing  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  this  country.  Educational  television 
alone  Is  a  miracle  in  America  for  what  It  has 
accomplished. 

Irma  Lazarus.  Let  me  talk  to  you  a  mo- 
ment about  the  National  Endowment  be- 
cause as  you  know  the  National  Endowment 
i.?  now  seeking  $80  million  to  support  the  arts 
(j!   ili^;  UiiUecl  States.  Are  you  happy  about 
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this?  How  far  do  you  think  the  responsi- 
bility of  government  to  the  arts  must  go  and 
can  go? 

Senator  Percy.  I  think  it  is  a  function  of 
government  because  of  our  progressive  in- 
come tax  system.  The  federal  government 
pre-empts  90%  of  the  federal  graduated  In- 
come tax.  We  have  taken  that  away  really 
from  municipalities  and  states.  And,  there- 
fore, this  Is  the  only  fair  and  equitable  way. 
We  pay  per  capita  la  the  United  States  less 
for  the  arts  and  humanities  than  any  mod- 
ern industrialized  nation  that  I  know  both 
communist  and  free.  And,  for  the  fraction 
of  a  cent  that  we  really  put  in,  out  of  our 
taxes,  when  we  consider  bow  much  West 
Germany,  bard  headed,  practical  people,  but 
their  contribution  of  federal  government  to 
the  arts  far  exceeds  that  of  the  United 
States.  So  a  mere  $80  million  to  encourage 
and  be  seed  money  for  young  struggling 
American  artists,  to  encourage  American 
productions,  to  match  grants.  A  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  all  we  give  to  the  great 
symphony  orchestras.  And,  that  is  not  much. 
But,  It  is  a  symbol  for  all  of  America  in  the 
arts.  It  encourages  the  private  contributions 
of  foundations  and  support  and  help.  Irma, 
my  mother  has  been  a  violinist,  concert  vio- 
Unlst.  all  her  life. 

Irma  Lazartts.  I  didn't  know  that. 

Senator  Pzsct.  She  started,  well  she  is  39 
like  Jack  Benny  still  and  she  has  been  that 
for  forty  and  some  years.  But,  she  still  plays 
in  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  largest  civic 
orchestra  in  America. 

Irma  Lazarus.  Does  she  really?  How  won- 
derful. 

Senator  Percy.  And,  she  Is  a  little  over  80 
I  guess,  and  she  loves  her  music.  It  has  en- 
riched her  life,  and  all  her  life  she  has  been 
playing  for  schoolchildren.  She  spends  a 
good  deal  of  her  spare  time  now  going  to 
nursing  homes  and  elderly  homes.  She  and 
an  accompanUt  go  out  occasionally  and  put 
on  concerts.  Music  really  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  every  civilized  nation  and  particularly  in 
America  now  as  we  are  devoting  more  and 
more  of  our  resources  to  the  humanities  and 
the  arts. 

Irma  Lazarus.  I  think  you  are  saying  some- 
thing that  is  very  close  to  my  heart  and  this 
whole  approach  that  you  have  for  human- 
izing our  world  in,  as  you  say,  a  very  inex- 
pensive way  when  you  figure  the  cost  of  other 
things.  I  think  you  are  right.  Let's  get  to 
the  other  great  subject  that  has  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  government  support  that 
should  or  shouldn't  be  given  and  that  is  pub- 
lic television.  How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Senator  Pxrcy.  Oh,  I  very  strongly  support 
It.  We  are  now  sitting  in  the  studio  of  the 
first  licensed  television  station  in  America. 
And.  a  great  educational  outlet.  But,  I  felt 
so  strongly  that  when  I  went  on  the  Ford 
Foundation  Fund  for  Adult  Education 
Board,  and  subsequently  became  Chairman 
of  that  Board,  we  simply  decided  at  one 
board  meeting,  I  remember  Milton  Elsen- 
hower sitting  opposite  me  when  we  said  this 
board  should  try  to  become  the  Carnegie  of 
educational  television.  So.  we  started  with 
the  Idea  that  we  should  petition  the  govern- 
ment to  set  aside  channels  exclusively  for 
education.  Leaving  it  to  the  various  cities, 
the  great  universities  to  decide  in  each  local- 
ity what  they  wanted,  but  to  give  them  the 
option.  And,  to  their  everlasting  credit  ABC, 
NBC,  CBS  mutual,  Westlnghouse  all  sup- 
ported this  concert. 

Irma  Lazarus.  It's  amazing. 

Senator  Pxrcy.  We  spent  about  22  million 
dollars  of  Ford  Foundation  money.  Got  this 
whole  Idea  started.  Now,  as  you  know,  with 
the  help  of  the  public  and  with  the  help  of 
our  great  universities,  with  corporation  as- 
sistance and  support  this  concept  Is  now  a 
self-liquidating,  self  financing  concept  and 
obviously  the  big  foundation  grants  are  no 


longer  needed.  Local  commu4ities  are  carry- 
ing their  share  of  the  load  no  v. 

Ibma  Lazarus.  Well  they  kU  do  and  yet 
I  spent  some  time  with  a  m  iitual  friend  of 
ours,  Tom  Watson,  and  Ton  said  after  his 
Illness  he  suddenly  was  aware  for  the  first 
time  of  the  enormous  impact  of  television 
on  the  average  family.  Weill  If  this  is  the 
case.  (This  is  a  loaded  quest  on) ,  but,  don't 
you  feel  we  are  not  really  at  ;he  government 
level.  We  really  haven't  begui ,  to  help  public 
television  in  the  way  that  ve  coiild  if  we 
really  wanted  to  get  the  grei  .t  benefits  that 
we  could? 

Senator  Percy.  Well,  the  'ederal  govern- 
ment Is  putting  in,  obviousl;  ,  into  the  net- 
work end  of  it  still  sustaining  and  supporting 
it  and  I  deeply  believe  in  th  it.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  modest  sum  of  mon<  y  compared  to 
what  any  single  commercial  :  letwork  and  its 
advertisers  would  actually  s  )end.  But  it  is 
that  seed  money  that  does  i  lelp  them  with 
production  costs,  does  provid  e  programming 
for  network  and  we  have,  TiA  not  sure  what 
the  figures  are,  but  I  think  1 :  is  better  than 
200  educational  television  sti  >tlons. 

Irma  Lazarus.  But,  the  po  nt  I  was  going 
to  make  Is  that  after  all  if  y  >u  realize  alone 
what  the  "Sesame  Street"  as  1  "The  Electric 
Company"  have  done  in  the  erms  of  elevat- 
ing the  educational  potential  of  children  all 
over  America  and  you  realizt  the  money  we 
put  into  public  libraries  an  n't  we  being  a 
little  cowardly  in  terms  of  what  we  could 
accomplish  if  we  really  want(  d  to  do  the  Job 
properly? 

Senator  Percy.  Obviously,  •  hose  of  us  who 
are  in  government  are  conce;  ned  about  get- 
ting government  Itself  so  ( leeply  involved 
that  it  might  begin  establls]  ilng  policy.  We 
would  rather  have  a  mlnorlt  r  role  and  have 
preponderance  of  support  In  the  private  sec- 
tor so  that  we  could  never  becbme  like  French 
television,  an  Instrument  of  ;he  government 
for  propaganda  purposes. 

Irma  Lazarus.  Is  it  that  vay  in  France? 
I  didn't  know  that. 

Senator  Percy.  Oh,  very  na  ich  so.  It  is  an 
arm  of  the  government. 
Irma  Lazakus.  As  it  is  in  R\  ssia? 
Senator  Percy.  It  Is  used  by  the  govern- 
ment for  its  own  self  preser  'atlon  and  pro- 
motion and  propaganda.  Thi  t  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  this  country. 

Irma  Lazarus.  You  know  t  lis  is  reasoning 
that  I  do  not  think  has  bee  i  as  evident  as 
perhaps  as  it  should  have  been  because  I 
have  never  heard  that  argun  ent  before.  And 
I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  public  support 
of  public  television.  I  think  ^aybe  it  should 
have  been  stressed  a  little  more  than  It 
has  been.  Have  you  found  a  ly  effort  on  the 
part  of  politicians  to  use  bo1  h  public  televi- 
sion and  the  arts  to  their  )wn  ends?  You 
know  ... 

Senator  Percy.  Oh  .  .  .  Ge  >rge  Elliot  said, 
"Leave  us  not  enquire  the  motivation  of 
man."  All  politicians  can  i  atlonalize  what 
they  do  in  public  aiTairs,  appi  arances,  as  fur- 
thering the  public  educatl(n,  but  it  does 
get  into  the  area  of  self  promotion,  of 
course  it  does. 

Irma  Lazarus.  No,  I  dldn  t  mean  that.  I 
meant  do  you  see  a  corrupt  ion  in  terms  of 
saying  this  is  art  or  this  is  n't;  this  I  will 
permit  on  the  show  and  thU  I  will  not.  Has 
there  been  an  effort  on  thi  <  part  of  many 
legislators  to  really  infiuen(e  the  kind  of 
things  that  television  doesjind  the  kind  of 
things  that  the  National  E  idowment  sup- 
ports? 

Senator  Percy.  There  waskome  concern  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  That  t  lere  was  an  at- 
tempt to  rid  public  televlslo^  of  the  "radical 
lib  tyi)e"  of  programming  an  1  in  order  to  do 
so  because  public  television,  I  think,  had 
been  eminently  fair,  and  aft  >r  all  Bill  Buck- 
ley had  his  program  on,  whl  :h  I  felt  was  an 
outstanding  program,  no  oi  le  ever  accused 
him  of  being  a  radical  lib,  bhey  eliminated 
his  program.  And,  in  order  j,o  get  those  on 
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what  they  considered  the  othe'  side.  I  felt 
this  was  a  great  mistake. 

Irma  Lazarus.  Oh,  you  meaq  in  order  to 
do  the  radical  lib  they  wanted  to  make  a 
point  of  saying  they  were  golnfe  to  do  it  on 
both  ends  of  the  spectrum.        T 

Senator  Percy.  Oh,  yes.  So  tl^ey  were  Just 
on  principle  eliminating  such  programs  that 
may  tend  to  influence  thoughit  and  I  felt 
that  was  being  rather  extreme.  ]  consider  the 
American  public  quite  discerning.  I  would 
consider  that  if  local  programming  became 
slanted  there  would  be  enough:  public  pres- 
sure, locally  enough  outcry  ann  protest,  to 
bring  it  back  into  line  and  objectivity.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  the  educational  television 
has  been  extremely  objective,  lias  been  fair, 
and  has  tried  to  do  an  unbiased  Job.  And  It 
has  been  relatively  free  of  criticism. 

Irma  Lazarus.  What  about  I  the  endow- 
ment? Have  you  heard?  I  remember  in  the 
very  early  days  when  the  endowment  bill 
was  first  passed,  there  were  many  people 
who  felt  that  government  support  of  the 
arts  would  eventually  turn  oiit  to  be  gov- 
ernment chosen  art  and  have  rou  seen  any 
indications  of  this? 

Senator  Percy.  Not  under  Ilancy  Hanks. 
She  has  been  a  brilliant  head  of  it  and 
though  I  have  not  agreed  wi*  everything 
the  Nixon  administration  has  clone,  as  you 
know,  in  the  field  of  the  arts,  ifce  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  been  magnifloent. 

Irma  Lazarus.  They  certainly  have. 

Senator  Percy.  First  in  thel  selection  of 
Nancy  Hanks.  And,  second,  in  loubling  and 
doubling  again  the  budget.  When  other 
things  have  been  out,  scientific  areas  and  so 
forth  and  some  research,  at  tfae  outcry  of 
scientist  and  doctors,  the  hiutianlties  have 
really  moved  dramatically  ahead.  And,  Just 
as  in  the  recognition  of  Red  Cfcina  and  the 
detente  of  the  Soviet  Union  apd  the  SALT 
talks  possibly  it  does  take  soipething  of  a 
more  conservative  image  in  an  administra- 
tion in  order  to  get  by.  T 

Irma  Lazarus.  You  mean  moae  acceptable? 

Senator  Percy.  With  some  if  the  things 
that  they  might  not  otherwise  ind  there  has 
virtually  been  no  criticism  of  ffiiese  tremen- 
dous budgets  and  they  have  been  virtually 
approved  by  Congress  Intact.      1 

Irma  Lazarus.  Do  you  thlnkl  that  this  go 
roimd,  which  is  going  to  be  a  «fflciUt  one  I 
know,  because  I  think  all  of  Congress  is  a 
little  bit  Jittery  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  next  election.  t)o  you  think 
this  will  influence  in  any  way  their  willing- 
ness to  increase  the  appropriations  for  the 
arts? 

Senator  Percy.  No,  I  do  not  I  see  rather 
solid  support  for  it. 

Irma  Lazarus.  That  Is  very  en  :ouraglng  be- 
cause Mike  Streight  told  me  that  Nancy 
Hanks  was  very,  very  concerned  for  fear  that 
the  climate  in  Washington  mlg  lit  be  against 
the  arts  this  time. 

Senator  Percy.  No,  I  really  ilo  not  detect 
that,  I  think  she  should  be  arofesslonally 
concerned,  always  anxious,  woiking  hard,  as 
she  does,  but  I  served  on  the  In  .erlor  Depart- 
ment Appropriations  Committe  b  which  han- 
dles this  matter,  and  the  ranllng  Republi- 
can on  it.  Senator  Bible,  has  been  very  pro- 
gressive in  this  area. 

Irma  Lazarus.  Explain  this  U  i  me.  The  bill 
under  the  Interior  Department  I 

Senator  Percy.  Yes.  Under  tie  appropria- 
tions sub-committee  that  hai  dies  the  In- 
terior Department  approprlatio  is. 

Irma  Lazarus.  Why  would  that  be? 

Senator  Percy.  Oh,  it  is  Just  { sslgned.  That 
is  where  it  is.  And  the  bureau  )f  the  budget 
decides  that  is  probably  the  area  of  closest 
interest.  And,  it  Just  happens  to  be  in  that 
one.  And,  it  Is  certainly  better  than  on  the 
Defense  budget  sub-commltt  se.  It  could 
logically  go  under  probably  one  or  two  other 
categories,  but  that's  the  area  it  happened 
to  be  assigned  to. 

Irma  Lazarus.  You  know,  CI  uck,  we  have 
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been  talking  about  the  quality  of  life  really, 
which  Is  certainly  what  public  television  is 
about,  and  what  the  arts  are  about.  You  have 
been  in  Washington  a  long  time,  where  do 
you  see  va  going  now?  Do  you  think  we  had 
a  good  shaking  up  In  connection  with  the 
energy  crisis  and  so  forth.  Are  we  going  to 
start  putting  our  emphasis  other  places  or 
do  you  think  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  imper- 
manent results? 

Senator  Percy.  I  was  very  discouraged  this 
week  when  I  heard  that  the  bidding  price 
for  large  automobiles  and  8  cylinder  cars  had 
gone  up. 

Irma  Lazarus.  It's  gone  up? 

Senator  Percy.  It's  gone  up.  Just  because 
it  looks  like  the  embargo  Is  going  to  be 
lifted. 

And,  I  hope  we  will  not  make  that  mis- 
take. I  hope  we  will  not  go  back  to  the  gas 
guzzling  dinosaur. 

I  hope  we  won't  go  back  to  the  unneces- 
sarily large  automobiles  and  I  hope  we  won't 
go  back  to  the  practice  of  squandering  and 
wasting  our  resources.  I  hope  this  experience 
we  have  gone  through  will  be  a  permanent 
change  in  eur  outlook  and  our  attitude.  I 
hope  it  will  emphasize  things  like  recycling, 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  not  let  our  standards 
go  down,  on  air  and  water  quality.  But  it  is 
our  Job  to  keep  the  standards  high  and  to 
keep  the  pressure  on  because  the  energy  crisis 
Is  not  a  short  term  thing.  We  have  a  long  run 
shortage  now  of  many  things,  including  en- 
ergy and  we  should  start  to  conserve  rather 
than  find  ways  to  use  up  and  consume. 

Irma  Lazarus.  How  can  we  do  that?  You 
cant  continue  to  cry  wolf?  How  do  you  keep 
in  front  of  the  American  public  the  need  to 
basically  change  their  way  of  life? 

Senator  Percy.  Oh,  I  think  about  the  qual- 
ity of  life;  what  does  it  do?  For  Instance, 
If  we  continue  the  5%  annual  increase  com- 
pounded every  year,  for  petroleum  products, 
we  are  going  to  need  a  great  many  more 
refl.neries.  Do  you  know  of  a  community  that 
would  like  to  have  a  big  refinery? 

Irma  Lazarus.  Not  in  New  Hampshire. 

Senator  Percy.  We  have  Just  had  more 
states  in  New  England  turn  them  down.  They 
are  hollering  for  more  oil,  but  they  do  not 
want  the  refineries.  Santa  Barbara  is  not 
about  to  start  to  put  their  derricks  again 
right  off  shore.  But,  we  are  probably  going 
to  have  to  do  some  oS  shore  drilling.  You 
love  the  hills  of  Colorado,  but  you  know  we 
are  going  now  into  shale  oil,  and  crumbling 
the  rock  and  squeezing  the  oil  out  of  it. 

We  are  g^ing  to  have  to  do  a  great  many 
of  these  things.  And  these  are  the  alterna- 
tive we  have  to  weigh.  And,  I  would  say 
starting  to  And  ways  to  reduce  consumption. 
Not  to  do  without,  not  to  bring  suffermg  or 
anything  like  that,  but  a  little  sacrifice  will 
go  a  long  way  towards  conserving  and  mak- 
ing our  quality  of  life  much  better  in 
America. 

Irma  Lazarus.  Well,  you  know  the  reason 
I  question  this  is  that  most  people  are,  I 
think,  somewhat  pessimistic  in  terms  of  the 
American  people's  memories.  The  minute  the 
gas  comes  back  I  am  so  afraid  the  whole 
thing  will  be  forgotten.  And,  I  mtist  say  that 
X  was  so  Joyous  myself  at  the  gas  shortage 
because  I  abhor  these  big  cars.  I  don't  feel, 
I  think  they  don't  serve  any  purpkose,  I  think 
what  has  happened  as  far  as  our  public 
transportation  In  this  country  has  been 
shocking.  Do  you  think  there  Is  any  hope 
that  we  are  now  going  to  avoid  making  all 
these  enormous  concessions  you  know  to 
asphalt  and  do  something  about  transporta- 
tion? 

Senator  Percy.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  basic 
national  decision  now  on  national  priorities. 
We  should  bust  the  highway  trust  fund.  We 
should  create  a  transportation  trust  fund. 
Our  railroads  are  bankrupt,  our  mass  transit 
are  bankrupt.  They  are  trying  to  Increase 
rates  which  always  cuts  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers and,  yet,  we  have  31/2  billion  dollars 


of  unspent  funds  in  the  highway  triist  fund 
because  all  that  money  pours  into  one  thing 
to  Just  keep  paving.  Just  keep  pouring  con- 
crete. If  each  area,  each  state,  each  region 
could  be  given  Its  own  choice:  do  you  want 
to  use  it  for  more  roads  and  highways,  ex- 
pressways, do  you  want  to  use  it  for  sub- 
sidizing mass  transit  and  giving  them  an 
operation  subsidy  so  more  people  can  \ise  it 
to  improve  the  safety  and  swiftness  and 
efficiency  and  air  condition  those  cars  and 
make  it  pleasant  to  be  on  mass  transit.  We 
are  putting  a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
into  underground  subway  systems  in  Wash- 
ington. You  will  be  able  to  leave  for  Mary- 
land or  over  across  the  river  in  Virginia  and 
get  off  right  at  the  Kennedy  Center  In  safe, 
swift,  efficient  cars  adapted  and  designed 
so  that  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  can 
use  those  cars.  Now,  this  is  what  I  think  we 
should  do. 

Irma  Lazarus.  What  about  other  cities 
though?  Is  it  going  to  be  government  money 
for  that? 

Senator  Percy.  Well,' look  at  Los  Angeles. 
It  is  just  based  on  the  automobile  and  that 
is  why  life  retUly  is  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  people.  Life  is  becoming  less  pleasant 
every  year.  It  will  become  horrendous  if  we 
don't  do  something.  We  have  got  to  develop 
in  Los  Angeles  a  mass  transit  system.  San 
Francisco  has  done  It  with  Bart.  It  is  a 
miracle  with  Bart. 

Irma  Lazarus.  Is  it  working? 

Senator  Percy.  I've  not  been  out  to  use  it. 
But,  from  what  I've  seen  it  has  had  problems 
obviously.  It  is  a  dramatic  new  system.  But, 
how  fortimate  they  are  to  have  It. 

Irma  Lazarus.  Right. 

Senator  Percy.  How  tragic  it  would  be  if 
they  were  just  now  starting  to  acquire  the 
land  and  beginning  the  construction.  Infla- 
tion alone  would  have  cost  more  than  the 
investment  they  now  have  in  it. 

Irma  Lazarus.  Never  have  we  had  a  half 
hour  go  so  fast  and  I  am  so  reluctant  to 
have  to  say  goodbye  to  Senator  Percy  as  you 
can  see  he  Is  a  great  man.  And,  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  vision.  And,  America  needs  him. 
Thank  you  for  being  with  me.  Good  evening. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you,  Irma. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  at- 
tempting to  consider  the  merits  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  I  believe  it  is  in- 
structive to  review  the  statements  of 
three  of  the  administrations  which  have 
endorsed  this  treaty. 

In  submitting  the  convention  to  the 
Senate  in  1949,  President  Truman  made 
several  points  which  still  hold  true: 

By  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  my 
ratification  of  this  convention,  which  I  urge, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  demon- 
strate that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
take  effective  action  on  its  part  to  contribute 
to  the  establishment  of  principles  of  law  and 
Justice. 

President  Kennedy  also  made  several 
important  points  when  he  submitted 
three  human  rights  treaties  to  the  Sen- 
ate: 

The  day-to-day  unfolding  of  events  makes 
it  ever  clearer  that  our  own  welfare  is  inter- 
related with  the  rights  and  freedoms  assured 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  society  so  advanced  that  it  no  longer 
needs  periodic  recommitment  to  human 
rights.  The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
renounce  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
the  very  fundamentals  which  distinguish 
our  concept  of  government  from  all  forms 
of  tyranny. 

And,  finally,  we  have  the  words  of 
President  Nixon  when  he  resubmitted 


the  Genocide  Convention  for  ratifica- 
tion: 

I  believe  we  should  delay  no  longer  in  tak- 
ing the  final  convincing  step  which  would 
reaffirm  that  the  United  States  remains  as 
strongly  opposed  to  the  crime  of  genocide  as 
ever. 

Despite  these  urgings,  the  U.S.  Senate 
still  has  not  {u:ted.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
a  full  quarter  century  since  the  treaty 
was  first  submitted  to  this  Chamber.  A 
full  generation  has  grown  to  manhood 
during  these  years  of  procrastination. 
But  we  cannot  continue  in  this  manner. 

The  time  is  right  for  ratification.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
seeking  ratification  before  another  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  goes  by. 


INVESTMENT,  CAPITAL  GAINS,  AND 
TAXES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  econ- 
omists, businessmen,  and  bankers  agree 
that  one  of  the  serious  problems  America 
will  face  in  the  remaining  years  of  this 
decade  is  the  accumulation  of  sufficient 
capital  for  the  enormous  investments  in 
plant,  new  technology,  and  new  indus- 
trial processes  that  will  be  required  to 
continue  our  industrial  leadership  and 
our  standard  of  living. 

One  serious  concern  expressd  is  that 
our  cuiTent  capital  gains  tax  structui-e 
discoui'ages  new  private  investment  and 
discourages  the  flow  of  funds  from  out- 
dated projects  to  the  frontiers  of  indus- 
trial science. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  recently  con- 
tained an  impressive  editorial  on  this 
subject  in  which  it  pointed  out  that  the 
tax  on  long-term  capital  gains  must  be 
considered  in  light  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  monetary  price  of  any  good 
which  is  caused  over  the  years  by  infla- 
tion. 

As  the  editorial  stated : 

Infiation  has  made  the  capital  gains  tax 
confiscatory.  It  devoured  27  percent  of  any 
profit  acquired  over  a  period  of  ten  years 
and  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  profit  earned 
on  an  Investment  held  for  25  years.  Add  the 
tax  and  there  is  very  little  left. 

In  order  for  my  colleagues  to  be  aware 
of  the  information  in  this  editorial  as 
they  prepare  for  the  debate  on  tax  policy, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Capitai,  Gains  Tax  Reform 

American  Industry  wUl  need  about  $1.4 
trillion  in  new  capital  by  1980  and  (4 
trillion  by  1985  to  finance  Industrial  ex- 
pansion, create  new  jobs,  and  meet  futiire 
energy  needs  from  new  sources. 

Unless  the  U.S.  tax  laws — particularly  the 
tax  on  long  term  capital  gains — are  liberal- 
ized to  encourage  investments,  the  nation 
could  fall  short  of  its  capital  requirements. 
The  penalty  for  this  failure  would  be  a  lower 
standard  of  Uvlng  for  aU  Americans. 

Capital  gains  taxes  are  paid  on  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  an  asset,  such  as  stock  or  real 
estate,  between  the  time  it  is  purchased  and 
when  it  is  sold.  At  the  present  time,  short 
term  capital  gains — on  investments  held  for 
six  months  or  less — are  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  as  ordinary  income.  Long  term  gains, 
those  held  more  than  six  months,  are  taxed 
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at  half  the  ordUiary  rate  up  to  a  maximum 
of  35  per  cent. 

Investment  capital  traditionally  has  come 
from  the  savings  that  Individuals  Invest  In 
American  business  by  buying  securities.  Be- 
cause of  low  stock  prices,  unstable  economic 
conditions,  government  crises,  and  high 
yields  on  savings  and  other  flxed-lncome 
Investments,  Investors — large  or  small — are 
staying  out  of  the  stock  market,  and  cor- 
porations are  finding  It  difficult  to  raise  the 
money  they  need. 

The  Securities  Industry  Association,  made 
up  of  investment  bankers  and  stock  brokers, 
cites  what  It  terms  a  "capital  drought."  The 
number  of  new  stock  issues  has  dropped  from 
1.460  In  1972  to  440  last  year.  The  number  of 
new  bond  Issues  slipped  from  470  to  248  In 
the  same  period. 

Moreover,  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  In 
capital  are  "locked  In"  because  stock  holders 
are  reluctant  to  sell  their  and  thus  become 
liable  for  the  capital  gains  tax.  The  Treasury 
Department  believes  that  between  9233  and 
$558  billion  in  long  term  Investments  are 
thus  Immobilized.  This,  In  turn,  reduces  fed- 
eral revenue  because  investors  would  rather 
hold  on  to  their  securities  than  face  a  tax 
that  could  amount  to  more  than  one-third  of 
their  profit. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions 
for  liberalizing  the  capital  gains  tax.  One 
has  caught  the  attention  of  some  members 
of  Congress  and  Is  being  pushed  by  Chair- 
man WUbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  calls  for  a  sliding  scale: 
The  longer  an  Investment  was  held,  the  lower 
the  tax  rate  would  be. 

Mr.  Mills  has  offered  no  specific  figures. 
The  Securities  Industry  Association,  how- 
ever, has  suggested  a  scale  ranging  from  100 
per  cent  when  assets  had  been  held  for  three 
months  to  10  per  cent  for  assets  held  20  years 
or  more. 

S.I.A.  estimates  that  for  every  billion  dol- 
lars in  securities  unlocked  by  the  sliding 
scale,  the  treasury  would  realize  $200  million 
In  additional  tax  revenues.  More  Important, 
however,  the  lower  tax  rates  would  encourage 
Investors  to  shUt  their  assets,  thus  making 
money  available  to  new  Industries. 

Inflation  has  made  the  present  capital 
gains  tax  confiscatory.  It  devoured  27  per 
cent  of  any  profit  acquired  over  a  period  of 
10  years  and  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  profit 
earned  on  an  Investment  held  for  25  years. 
Add  the  tax  and  there  is  very  little  left.  Many 
family  businesses  have  to  be  sold  when  the 
owner  dies  merely  to  pay  the  capital  gains 
tax. 

Some  self-styled  reformers  would  do  away 
with  the  capital  gains  tax  entirely,  and  tax 
Investment  profits  at  the  higher  rate  applied 
to  ordinary  Income.  This,  they  contend, 
would  enable  government  to  redistribute 
the  nation's  wealth  from  the  haves  to  the 
have-nots. 

This  is  the  sort  of  nonsense  that  appeals 
to  economic  Illiterates.  Such  a  tax  would  de- 
stroy any  Incentive  to  Invest  risk  capital.  It 
wovild  Invite  Industrial  stagnation.  Jeopardize 
our  standard  of  living,  and  inevitably  lead  to- 
ward socialism. 

The  sUdlng-scale  proposal  for  capital  gains 
Is  the  most  promising  we've  seen.  We  also 
like  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Mills  to  exempt  from 
taxation  the  first  $10,000  In  capital  earned 
over  a  taxpayer's  lifetime.  This,  we  t)elleve, 
would  encourage  lower  Income  groups  such 
as  wage  earners  to  participate  In  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  help  provide  the  capi- 
tal that  wUl  be  needed  In  the  years  ahead. 


gate  history  is  written,  onelof  the  most 
Interesting — and  bizarre — footnotes  will 
concern  the  fact  that,  were  it  not  for  a 
series  of  fortuitous  accideiss,  the  com- 
plete story  may  never  have  acme  to  light. 
We  may  never  have  leame<i  of  the  most 
scandalous  episode  in  our  Nation's  po- 
litical history,  and  the  American  people 
may  never  have  realized  i^ow  close  we 
came  to  losing  our  freedom. ; 

However,  because  a  fe\t  individuals 
pursued  their  regular  rasponsibilities 
with  diligence,  the  full  dimensions  of 
what  originally  looked  like  an  ordinary 
burglary  have  become  clear 

Sgt.  Paul  Leeper  of  the  Washington 
Police  Department  is  one  sui  h  individual. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  COP 
WHO  ARRESTED  THE  WATER- 
GATE   5? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  Water- 


whose  routine  duties  led  to 


the  unravel- 


ing of  the  Watergate  scanda  Is. 

In  an  excellent  accoimt  of  the  part 
Leeper  played  in  arrestrng  the  Water- 
gate burglars.  Fred  Blumenthal,  of  Pa- 
rade magazine,  examines  what  he  calls 
the  "flukes"  leading  to  Lfleper's  arrest 
of  the  original  Watergate  birrglars.  Read- 
ing Blumenthal's  article  brifigs  home  the 
realization  that  the  American  people  are, 
indeed,  fortunate  that  m^n  like  Paul 
Leeper  were  on  the  job 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Fred  Blumenthal's  article  enti- 
tled "What  Happened  to  the  Cop  Who 
Arrested  the  Watergate  5?"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioli,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ifi  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

What  Happened  to  the  Cop  Who  Arrested 
THE  Watergate  a|? 

1) 


jill 


(By  Fred  Blumentlfal 

Washington,  D.C. — In  the 
years  since  five  burglars  were 
Democratic  National  Commltt^ 
ters  m  the  Watergate  Office 
dreds  of  lives  have  been  Irrevdcably 
by  that  seemingly  small  even ; 

Men  of  power  and  prestige 
graced;  some  have  gone  to 
weU  follow.  Some  men  have 
lawyers  for  example,  and  the 
things  like  Watergate  Bourbm 
stickers  reading  "Free  the  Wa  tergate 

But  for  the  key  man  life 
unchanged. 

That  man  is  Sgt.  Paul  Leep^ 
ington  Police  Department. 

It  was  Leeper  who.  In  th( 
pushed  the  rock  that  tlppe< 
that  started  the  avalanche 
valley.  With  two  officers  undei 
John   B.   Barrett   and   Carl 
searched  the  Watergate  BuU^ng 
June  17,  1972,  after  a  night 
came  suspicious  of  a  taped 


two  Incredible 

irrested  In  the 

's  headquar- 

ulldlng,  hun- 

changed 


BEYOND    EXPECTATII  INS 


At  the  command,  "Put  up 
lean  against  the  wall,"  Leepe 
rades  expected  to  see  two 
tached  to  a  burglar  In  search 
or  adding  machine  he  might 
or  so. 

What  they  got  were   10  hinds 
rubber,  and  attached  to  meh 
suits  with  rolls  of  $100  bills 
They  were  also  carrying  note*ooks 
nected  them  to  men  In  the  V#ilte 
the  Committee  for  the  Re 
President,  to  be  known  ever 

The  revelations  that  follob^ed 
White   House,   the   Republlci  n 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  cour  try 
As  the  avalanche  grew.  It  grc  und 
who  had  been  at  the  plnn  icle 
Haldeman,  Ehrllchman.  It  br  )Ught 
to  heretofore  nameless  tollei^ 


tiave  been  dls- 
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500." 

has  gone  on 

of  the  Wash- 
line  of  duty, 
the  boulders 
;hat   filled   the 
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Shoffler,   he 
at  2  a.m., 
watchman  be- 
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d(or 


our  hands  and 

and  his  com- 

gr*bby  hands  at- 

of  a  typewriter 

meddle  for  $150 


gloved  in 
in  expensive 
their  pockets, 
that  con- 
House  and 
;i8ctlon  of  the 
1  fter  as  CREEP, 
shook   the 
Party,    both 
as  a  whole, 
down  men 
of   power: 
notoriety 
in  the  White 


House  back  corridors — ^E.  Howard  Hunt,  Egll 
Krogh  and  the  rest.  It  threw  up  an  instant 
folk  hero  (Senator  Ervin),  createp  overnight 
a  Presidential  possibility  (Senat*  Baker). 

But  the  man  who  started  It  al)  goes  on  as 
before,  like  a  catalyst  In  a  chetaiical  reac- 
tion— a  chemical  entirely  necesj«ry  to  the 
reaction,  but  entirely  unchanged  py  It. 

SAME   AS    before 

Leeper  Is  still  a  sergeant,  still  second  In 
command  of  the  old  clothes  detiill,  or  "bum 
squad,"  In  Northwest  Washington,  going 
about  In  a  beat-up  car,  wearing  h^s  old  Jacket 
with  "George  Washington  University"  writ- 
ten across  It,  and  his  go-to-hell  gold  hat, 
still  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
citizens.  J 

It  was  this  very  un-copish  look,  coupled 
with  a  very  coplsh  dedication  to  aoing  things 
right,  that  Insured  that  Watergate  would  be- 
come a  crucial  event  In  American  history.  A 
point  In  time  from  which  othee  events  can 
be  dated.  "That  was  before  T^tergate,  of 
course,"  someone  will  say,  or  twell,  since 
Watergate  the  political  situatlo 
Leeper  Is  35  years  old,  a  12-yet| 
the  D.C.  Police  who  served  as  a  sc 
and  detective  before  moving  ovet 
tlcal  squad.  There,  by  the  natu^ 
slgnment,  his  specialty  has  been 
berles,  muggings  and  bvirglarles. 
"Our  old  clothes  and  ordlnar* 
us  blend  Into  the  background,"]  Leeper  told 
Parade.  "When  somebody's  aboxit  to  pull  off 
a  crime,  he  generally  takes  a  last  look  around. 
If  he  sees  us  he  doesn't  see  pnyone  he's 
particularly  afraid  of;  it  gives 
step  on  him.  We  have  a  very  hlg^ 
of  arrests." 

One  of  the  very  first  "victims  ot 
was  Leeper's  wife  Donna.  She 
birthday  celebration.  At  2  a.m.,  Jt 
Leeper  had  already  put  In  two  hiurs  of  over- 
time and  was  about  to  call  It  pi  night.  His 
plan  was  to  go  home,  get  soi 
then  celebrate  Donna's  blrthtf 
her  out  to  dinner.  A  baby-sitter 
been  hired  to  care  for  the  three  ] 
ters,  Stephanie,  7;   Tracy,  5,  at 
months. 

Then  came  the  burglary  call 
Watergate. 

Donna  might  still  have  had 
party — and  Watergate  remain^ 
name  of  an  offlce-hotel-apartc 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  esjcept  for  sev- 
eral flukes.  The  first  was  the  Squad  Car  80, 
which  would  normally  have  responded  to  the 
call,  was  out  of  service  temporar  ly.  If  Car  80, 
with  "police"  written  all  over  11 ,  had  pulled 
up,  the  lookout  across  the  streei  would  have 
warned  the  five  men  via  walkl  s-talkle,  and 
they  would  have  vanished. 

But  Leeper  and  his  men  dro\  e  up  quietly 
In  their  unmarked  car,  found  a  egal  parking 
spot,  and  walked  casually  Into  he  building. 
The  lookout  (a  former  FBI  m  in)  watched 
them  carefully — and  decided  that  they  were 
harmless  civilians — probably  rep  airmen. 

The  first  time  he  realized  ther  s  was  trouble 
was  when  he  saw  Leeper's  team  with  drawn 
guns,  searching  the  eighth  flosr,  balconies 
and  all.  But  by  then,  the  Insl  le  men  who 
were  afraid  Its  static  would  betri  ly  them,  had 
turned  off  their  walkie-talkie,  and  the  look- 
out's warning  went  unheard. 

Through  the  seventh  floor  i  nd  down  to 
the  sixth  came  the  police,  anc  the  Water- 
gate Five  were  trapped.  Officer  3arrett  spot- 
ted an  elbow  behind  a  desk  aid  the  illegal 
entry  was  over. 

But  for  Leeper.  Barrett  and  shoffler — and 
Donna  waiting  at  home — the  lo  ig  night  had 
Just  begun. 

"Police  work  Is  mostly  cut  ard  dried  any- 
way," says  Leeper  modestly.  "A  well-trained 
officer  does  what  he  must  do  a  itomatically; 
any  fear  or  questioning  comes  1  iter. 

"But  I  must  admit  that  whei  i  I  saw  those 
10  hands  go  up.  I  thought,  'We  1,  I  expected 
one  and  I've  got  five;  how  do  '.\  know  there 
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Isn't  a  sixth  one  behind  me  with  a  .45  aimed 
at  my  skull?'  I  turned  around  ve-ry  slowly. 
But  there  wasn't." 

Then  the  carefiU  procedures  began  to  pay 
off.  Even  though  none  of  the  officers  knew 
what  they  had  gotten  bold  of,  they  knew 
It  was  no  ordinary  $150  typewriter  snatch. 

While  the  well-dressed  burglars  looked  with 
some  disbelief  at  the  ragtag  trio  which  had 
them  under  arrest,  Leeper  read  each  man 
his  rights  as  he  was  frisked.  Later.  Leeper 
read  aU  five  the  same  statement  of  rights, 
including  the  right  to  contact  an  attorney. 

"on  to  SOMBTHnro" 

Considering  the  ramifications  of  the  case, 
the  powers  who  were  Involved  and  the  kind 
of  Attorney  who  showed  up  (without  any 
of  the  five  bothering  to  call  him),  any  im- 
perfection In  the  arrest  routine  might  have 
ended  the  affair  very  quickly.  ("I  knew  we 
were  really  on  to  something  when  I  saw  that 
lawyer  arrive  to  represent  them  wearing  a 
$300  suit,"  said  another  policeman  later.) 

The  2d  District  Police  Station  began  to  All 
up.  The  FBI  arrived.  Higher  ranking  police- 
men rolled  in,  up  to  an  assistant  chief,  who 
read  the  suspects  their  rights  all  over  again. 
Everything  moved  very  slowly  as  the  routine 
took  control. 

THOSE     $100     ■aVLLS 

Each  piece  of  property  on  the  defendants 
was  carefully  logged  in — Including  the  now- 
famous  $100  bills  and  the  notebooks  that 
were  to  lead  to  higher  places. 

A  United  States  Attorney  arrived  to  get  a 
search  warrant  for  the  two  hotel  rooms  four 
of  the  five  were  occupymg,  and  to  find  a 
Judge  to  sign  It.  Then  all  the  property  In 
the  hotel  rooms  had  to  be  logged  In  with 
care. 

Every  few  hours  Leeper  would  call  his  wife 
and  explain  that  he'd  be  home  "soon."  That 
"soon"  stretched  into  all  night  and  most  of 
Saturday.  When  Leeper  finally  made  it  home 
at  8  o'clock  Saturday  night — 28  hours  after 
going  on  duty — he  was  too  bushed  to  take 
anyone  anywhere. 

Since  that  long  night,  Leeper's  life  has 
gone  back  to  the  old,  comfortable  routine. 
His  captain  put  him  in  for  a  citation,  but 
the  Awards  Conunlttee  never  Issued  one.  He 
did  appear  briefly  on  television  as  a  witness 
at  the  Senate  hearings,  and  got  a  few  letters. 

Some  were  from  old  friends  from  his 
hometown,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  now  scattered 
around  the  country.  There  were  a  few  re- 
quests for  autographs,  and  a  series  of  letters 
from  someone  In  Kentucky  urging  him  to 
read  the  Bible  and  fight  corruption  In  gov- 
ernment. (Leeper,  as  It  happens.  Is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.) 

A     CHTINC    SHAME 

Around  the  station  house,  even  the  kid- 
ding from  his  fellow  officers  has  quieted 
down,  or  shifted  to  the  topic  of  why  his  team 
in  the  police  Softball  league  finished  only 
second  in  the  city  championship. 

But  when  Leeper  Is  not  around,  his  fellow 
cops  feel  rather  strongly  about  what  they 
consider  his  lack  of  recognition.  "It's  a  cry- 
ing shame  that  he  wasn't  named  Policeman 
of  the  Year,  not  only  for  the  city  but  for 
the  whole  country,"  says  Detective  Sgt. 
Anthony  Rogers  of  the  2d  District. 

A     NEW     HOME 

Leeper,  since  the  Watergate  night,  has  re- 
ceived an  $800  yearly  raise — but  he  was  due 
that  anyway.  He  has  moved  to  a  new  home 
In  suburban  Maryland  (as  planned)  and 
fights  an  endless  war  against  the  dandelions 
(not  foreseen) .  He  goes  about  his  work  hap- 
pily, as  he  always  has,  proud  to  be  a  police- 
man. 

He  has  had  to  explain  to  his  older  daugh- 
ters what  Watergate  is — they  had  pictured  it 
as  an  enormous  gate  with  water  pouring  out. 

And  there  came  a  point  in  time  when  the 
anonymous  hero  of  Watergate  was  helping 


take  his  daughter's   kindergarten   class   to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution's  museums. 

As  the  bus  passed  the  Watergate  complex, 
the  teacher  pointed  It  out  and  explained. 
"That's  where  It  all  began."  Little  Tracy 
Leeper  looked  up  at  her  father  and  grinned. 
He  smiled  down  at  her,  as  the  bus,  like  bis 
life,  rolled  quietly  on. 


KGB :  THE  SOVIET  SECRET  POLICE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  Human 
Events  recently  published  an  exclusive 
interview  with  John  Barron,  a  senior 
editor  of  Reader's  Digest  and  author  of 
"KGB:  The  Secret  Work  of  Soviet  Secret 
Agents."  Mr.  Barron  dedicated  6  years 
of  research  and  writing  to  this  informa- 
tive and  important  study  of  the  Soviet 
secret  police.  I  think  that  particularly 
at  this  time  when,  in  the  name  of  detente, 
there  are  so  many  efforts  made  in  our 
own  country  to  ignore  or  conveniently 
forget  the  KOB,  the  Human  Events  in- 
terview is  especially  noteworthy.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  study  and  learn  from  Mr.  Bar- 
ron's definitive  study  of  this  sinister 
organization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Barron  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Inside  the  Soviet  Secret  Police 
(By  John  Barron) 

The  following  questions  and  answers  are 
from  a  recent,  exclusive  Human  Events  inter- 
view with  John  Barron,  a  senior  editor  of 
Reader's  Digest.  Mr.  Barron,  a  former  Naval 
intelligence  officer  and  a  specialist  in  the 
Russian  language.  Is  the  author  of  the  criti- 
cally acclaimed  new  book  "KOB:  The  Secret 
Work  of  Soviet  Secret  Agents."  In  addition 
to  being  acknowledged  Kremlinologist,  Mr. 
Barron  has  received  several  top  Journalistic 
honors.  Including  the  Raymond  Clapper 
Award,  the  George  Polk  Memorial  Award, 
the  Washington  Newspaper  GuUd  Front 
Page  Award  and  the  Newspaper  Guild's  grand 
award.  With  "KGB,"  Mr.  Barron  has  fo- 
cused a  long  overdue  spotlight  on  the  devi- 
ous workings  of  the  Soviet  Secret  police. 
As  he  states  In  the  book's  preface,  ".  .  .  It 
Is  Impossible  to  understand  the  Soviet  Union 
without  understanding  the  KGB." 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  on  the  book? 

A.  More  than  six  years.  Commencing  in 
April  1967.  Reader's  Digest  colleagues  and  I 
spent  some  20  months  trying  to  determine 
whether  we  could  amass  enough  original, 
verifiable  data  to  Justify  a  major  book  about 
the  KGB.  I  began  to  devote  myself  entirely 
to  research  and  writing  In  February  1969. 
The  basic  manuscript  was  completed  early 
in  1973.  Editorial  revisions  along  with  the 
docxtmentation  process  by  our  Research  and 
Legal  Departments  continued  until  August 
1973. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  about  gathering  your 
Information  on  defectors,  foreign  Intelli- 
gence, and  so  forth? 

A.  We  compiled  a  list  of  all  former  per- 
sonnel of  the  KGB  and  Its  sateUlte  services 
known  to  be  in  the  West.  Then  we  set  out 
to  find  and  interview  each  of  them.  At  the 
same  time,  we  sought  to  enlist  the  assist- 
ance of  non-Communist  seciu'lty  services 
throughout  the  world.  Additionally,  we  asked 
the  foreign  offices  of  the  Digest  to  monitor 
literature  In  13  different  languages  for  rele- 
vant new  Information. 

No  definitive  book  about  the  KGB  existed 
simply  because  no  one  ever  had  been  able 


to  tap  such  original  sources.  I  was  able  to 
do  so  only  because  the  Digest  granted  me 
carte  blanche  to  travel  wherever  I  felt  neces- 
sary and  placed  enormous  research  resources 
at  my  disposal. 

Q.  What  sort  of  reception  has  the  book 
received  In  the  UJS.?  In  foreign  countries? 
Have  the  Soviets  reacted  to  it  In  any  way? 

A.  The  book  remains  on  best-seller  lists 
around  the  country  and  sales  are  exceeding 
by  far  our  most  optimistic  expectations.  We 
now  are  In  a  fifth  printing  and  the  publisher 
calculates  that  several  more  will  be  required 
to  meet  demand  projected  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

The  Book-of-the-Month  Club  Is  offering 
KGB  as  an  alternate  in  July  and  three  other 
clubs  have  chosen  It  as  a  main  selection. 
Liberal  and  conservative  critics  alike  have 
been  generous.  Some  of  the  most  laundatory 
reviews  have  come  from  the  New  York  rime.?, 
Newsweek,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, the  V/ashlngton  Post  and  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News.  We  are  especially  heartened 
by  favorable  commentary  from  internation- 
ally respected  scholars  and  historians  such  as 
Hugh  Trevor-Roper,  Leonard  Schaplro,  Peter 
Reddaway  and  William  C.  Fletcher. 

Interest  abroad  has  equaled  If  not  exceeded 
that  In  the  United  States.  The  semi-official 
Egyptian  newspaper  Al  Ahram  in  an  editorial 
March  15  called  attention  to  the  book  and 
stated  that  it  was  being  dlsciissed  by  Arab 
leaders.  KGB  will  be  published  throughout 
the  British  Commonwealth  in  June. 

In  response  to  offers  from  foreign  publish- 
ers, we  presently  are  negotiating  contracts  for 
publication  In  German,  French,  Spanish. 
Japanese,  Hebrew,  Turkish,  Dutch  and  Nor- 
wegian. Several  foreign  newspapers  are  serial- 
izing the  lx>ok. 

Q.  In  brief,  what  is  the  KGB  and  what 
sort  of  danger  does  it  represent  to  the  West? 

A.  The  KGB  is  an  essentially  clandestine 
apparatus  which  performs  the  functions  of 
a  secret  political  force  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  variety  of  predatory,  covert 
functions  abroad.  It  Is  the  one  organization 
upon  which  Soviet  leaders  most  rely  to  en- 
force their  rules  over  the  Soviet  people  and 
expand  their  rule  over  other  peoples. 

Each  of  the  foreign  activities  of  the  KGB— 
espionage;  subversion;  support  of  civil  dis- 
orders and  terrorism;  manipulation  of  agents 
of  Influence  to  aff^ect  the  policies  of  other  na- 
tions; the  poLsbnlng  of  public  opinion 
through  deceptions;  preparations  for  sabot- 
age and  assassination — each  of  these  by  itself 
represents  a  menace  and  an  unacceptable 
form  of  international  conduct.  But  the  real 
threat  posed  by  the  KGB  derives  from  Its 
orchestration  of  all  such  activities  into  a 
systematic,  implacable.  (Handestlne  campaign 
to  decompose  other  societies  In  hope  that 
they  can  eventually  be  reconstructed  in 
Soviet   Interests. 

Q.  How  successful  has  the  KOB  been  'n  Its 
far-flung  operations? 

A.  A  definitive  answer  to  that  question 
could  come  only  from  someone  who  knows 
aU  the  KGB  has  done  and  is  doing.  Douot- 
less.  even  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  are  very 
few  sucli  people.  But  on  the  basis  of  opera- 
tions that  have  been  uncovered,  some  assess- 
ment is  possible. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  KGB  con- 
sists of  its  continuing  subjugation  of  the  So- 
viet p>eople.  This  always  has  been  and  re- 
mains the  foremost  mission  of  the  KGB.  In 
foreign  operations,  the  KGB  has  been  high- 
ly successful  In  stealing  the  scientific,  tech- 
nological and  military  secrets  of  the  Western 
Industrial  nations. 

During  the  1960'8  serious  KGB  penetra- 
tions of  West  Oerman  and  British  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  ovir  own  National  Security 
Agency  were  detected.  Sundry  KOB  disinfor- 
mation operations  certainly  have  contributed 
to  the  ongoing  vilification  of  the  United 
States  around  the  world. 

The  KGB  during  the  1960'8  thoroughly  In- 
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filtrated  the  Egyptian  government,  and  Itfi 
agents  significantly  Influenced  the  Xate  Pres- 
ident Nasser.  However,  In  Btoy  1971  Presi- 
dent Sadat  aborted  an  Imminent  Soviet  coup 
by  arresting  91  leading  Soviet  sympathizers, 
including  intelligence  chief  Sami  Sharaf. 
who  at  the  time  w*s  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant KQB  agents  In  the  world.  Ever  since, 
Soviet  ability  to  dictate  Egyptian  policy  has 
eroded. 

Outside  Cuba,  KQB  subversive  eftorts  In 
Latin  America  and  Africa  thus  far  have  been 
largely  frustrated.  The  KGB  started  In  1968 
masterminded  a  particularly  vicious  opera- 
tion aimed  at  inciting  civil  strife,  indeed  civil 
war,  in  Mexico  by  Infiltrating  guerrillas 
trained  In  North  Korea.  But  Mexican  author- 
ities arrested  the  guerrilla  leaders  and  dis- 
rupted the  operation  Just  as  it  was  be- 
ginning. 

The  trouble  is  that  disruption  of  some  or 
even  many  KOB  operations  does  not  halt 
the  xmderlylng  assault  they  manifest.  Pur- 
suant to  Soviet  policy,  the  KQB  simply  re- 
groups and  casts  about  for  new  means  to 
attack. 

Q.  Has  It  penetrated  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization? 

A.  Yes:  repeatedly  and  deeply.  Georges 
Pacques,  a  French  national  employed  as  a 
senior  NATO  official,  was  an  important  KGB 
agent.  In  1961  he  gave  the  KOB  the  Allied 
contingency  plan  for  defense  of  West  Ber- 
lin. The  plan  revealed  that  while  the  Allies 
were  prepared  to  use  any  means  necessary 
to  defend  the  three  Western  sectors  of  Ber- 
lin, they  were  unprepared  to  resist  erection 
of  a  "barrier"  sealing  oS  the  Soviet  sector. 
Forearmed  by  certainty  of  Just  how  far  tJiey 
could  go,  the  Russians  allowed  the  East 
Germans  to  throw  up  the  Berlin  Wall,  which 
has  had  profound  e£Fects  in  Europe. 

Belgian  police  in  1968  arrested  a  Turkish 
emploj-e  of  NATO,  Nahlt  Imre.  and  found  in 
his  briefcase  microfilm  of  1,400  secret  NATO 
documents.  Numerous  other  examples  could 
be  cited. 

Q.  How  successful  has  the  KOB  been  in 
the  United  SUtes? 

A.  Again,  only  the  few  men  who  linow  all 
the  KGB  is  doing  can  say.  Currently  there 
is  some  effort  in  the  West  to  represent  the 
wartime  theft  of  Anglo-American  nuclear 
secrets  as  little  more  than  petty  pilferage. 
But  In  KOB  schools,  theft  of  the  secrets 
is  represented  as  an  epic  accomplishment 
of  Soviet  intelligence. 

Since  World  War  II,  agents  controlled  by 
the  KGB  or  its  satallite  services  have  been 
uncovered  in  sensitive  military  positions,  in 
the  Foreign  Service,  the  NSA  and  other 
branches  of  government.  Tliree  of  the  most 
destructive  were  Army  Sgt.  Robert  Lee  John- 
sou,  who  was  stationed  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Courier  Center  in  France;  Navy  Yeoman  Nel- 
son Dmmmond,  who  worked  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  London,  then  at  a  naval  base  in 
New  England,  and  Army  Sgt.  Jack  Dunlop, 
who  was  assigned  to  NSA. 

One  authority  told  me  that  the  revamping 
of  classified  plans  and  programs  these  three 
betrayed  cost  the  VS.  government  well  over 
a  billion  dollars.  More  lm[>ortant,  had  history 
called  for  a  U.S.-Soviet  confrontation  during 
the  period  of  vulnerability  before  these  be- 
trayals were  discovered,  the  Russians  could 
have  exploited  the  Intelligence  they  pro- 
vided, with  terrible  consequences. 

Q.  How  does  the  KGB  go  about  recruiting 
agents  in  the  VS.  and  other  countries? 

A.  The  question  probably  is  best  answered 
by  a  top-secret  KOB  training  manual  en- 
titled "The  Practice  of  Recruiting  Americans 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  Third  Countries."  A  West- 
em  intelligence  service  obtained  one  of  the 
100  copies  printed,  and  the  bulk  of  It  Is 
reproduced  verbatim  In  an  appendix  of  the 
book. 

The  manual  was  composed  to  Instruct  sen- 
ior KGB  officers  assigned  to  suborn  Ameri- 
cans, and  for  Illustrative  pvirposes  the  Soviet 


authors  reconstructed  a  number  of  actual 
operations  successfully  conducted  In  the 
United  States.  They  attempted  to  disguise 
these  by  tislng  pseudonyms  and  changing 
dates  and  places.  But  their  examples  were 
sufficiently  detailed  that  FB^  analysts  were 
able  to  identify  some  of  the  jsples  to  whom 
the  manual  refers.  Thus  its  authenticity 
clearly  was  established.  | 

The  recruitment  procedures  butlined  by  the 
manual  are  complex,  even  Byzantine.  But, 
to  simplify  what  the  manualisays  and  what 
is  known  from  other  sources,  ihe  recruitment 
process  may  be  divided  into  three  stages. 

First,  KGB  officers  and  ageats  seek  to  spot 
and  assess  Americans  with  iileological  sym- 
pathies or  personxa  vulnerabilities  that  might 
make  them  subject  to  Soviell  manipulation. 
Next,  the  KGB  representative^  while  conceal- 
ing his  role  as  an  intelligenfe  agent  or  of- 
ficer, tries  to  establish  a  re  atlonshlp  with 
the  recruitment  target  und«  r  some  plausi- 
ble pretext. 

Finally,  the  KGB  represent  itlve  endeavors 
gradually  and  subtly  to  tram  form  the  "nor- 
mal" relationship  into  a  coi  splratorlal  one 
In  which  the  American  provi(  les  data  or  per- 
forms services  as  directed. 

Analysis  of  Americans  di  icovered  to  be 
Soviet  agents  in  the  1960s  sht>ws  that  few,  if 
any,  acted  out  of  ideologies^  motives.  They 
were  recruited  on  the  basis  ff  sUnple  greed, 
career  frustration,  sexual  tnaladjustment, 
etc.  In  approaching  pollticiaals  or  senior  gov- 
ernment officials,  the  KGB  ii  more  likely  to 
appeal  to  excessive  vanity  <  ir  ambition,  or 
paranoid  delusions  aboiit  ]  ast  wrongs  or 
capacity  to  shape  history 
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Outside  of  the  United  Si  ates,  the  KGB     foreign  students  for  subversive  purposes. 


concentrates  upon  American  students  In  for- 
eign universities,  upon  U.S.  I  mbassy  person- 
nel. Journalists  and  business  nen. 

Q.  What  are  the  highest  priority  targets 
for  KGB  operatives  in  the  U  lited  Statesf 

A.  The  KOB  aims  high.  Tie  manual  lists 
the  ranking  targets,  in  orde  of  priority,  as 
the  President,  Cabinet  and  t  le  National  Se- 
curity Council;  the  State  Eepartment;  the 
Defense  Department;  the  CI^  ,  FBI  and  other 
Intelligence  services.  Other  targets  Include 
the  political  parties,  major  1  uslness  organi- 
zations, trade  unions,  sdenl  Ific  laboratories 
and  research  centers,  and  t  le  communica- 
tions media. 

Q.  How  can  we  be  sure  tl  at  KGB  opera- 
tives  have  not  penetrated  si  nsitive  govern- 
ment agencies  and  policy-n  aking  positions 
today? 

A.  We  cannot  be  sure.  I  i  lo  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  I  have  evidence  oi  knowledge  that 
such  penetrations  exist.  I  lo  not.  We  do 
know  that  the  KGB  contlnui  lusly  and  vigor- 
ously endeavors  to  secure  st«  ;h  penetrations. 
There  is  no  way  of  being  cei  tain  that  it  has 
not  at  times  succeeded. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  thi  KOB  agents  in 
this  country  at  the  present  1 1me? 

A.  Well,  I  know  the  namei  of  quite  a  few 
KOB  and  GRU  offlcei-s  wh)  presently  are 
serving  as  diplomats,  Journ  alists  and  UJI. 
employes  in  the  United  Sta  tes.  As  of  early 
this  year  when  our  research(  rs  last  checked, 
the  KGB  Resident  or  chief  In  Washington 
was  Mikhail  K.  Polonik,  a  t  rst  secretary  at 
the  Soviet  Embassy.  The  K  3B  Resident  In 
New  York  was  Mikhail  Sol  omatln,  deputy 
permanent  representative  of  the  Soviet  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  States.  Ansther  Important 
KGB  officer  Is  Valerl  Kreph  3gorsky,  who  Is 
special  assistant  to  the  Seen  tary-General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

A  partictilarly  obnoxious  KGB  officer  is 
Boris  Logvln,  first  secretary  (  f  the  Ukrainian 
Mission  to  the  United  Natloi  is.  Logvln  works 
partlcvilarly  against  emlt^res  In  the  U.S.  The 
appendix  of  the  book,  which  lii=ts  some  1,600 
Soviet  officers  engaged  In  c!i  ndestine  opertL- 
tlons,  names  several  other ;  who  are  atUl 
here. 

Q.  Where  are  some  of  t  le  special  KGB 
schools  located?  Do  these  si  hools  train  for- 


eign nationals  as  well,  and  la  tb  are  ft  special 
school  for  KOB  operatives  who  fire  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  U.S.? 

A.  The  two  most  important  Bc|iools  are  the 
so-called  Juridical  institute  of  t^e  KGB  and 
Higher  School  101  located  In  jthe  suburbs 
north  of  Moscow.  Officers  admipted  to  each 
normally  have  had  several  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  field.  Students  at  kbe  Juridical 
institute  receive  four  years  of  graduate  train- 
ing in  methods  of  counterintaUigence  and 
Internal  repressioiL  Higher  School  101  trains 
officers  for  foreign  operations. 

In  recent  years,  some  officers  from  the 
satellite  services  of  Eastern  Europe  have  been 
allowed  to  take  courses  at  Hlghmr  School  101. 
However,  East  European  and  Cuban  Intelli- 
gence officers  whom  the  KGB  ^as  recruited 
as  Soviet  agents  to  work  again|5t  their  own 
countries  are  trained  Indlvldufilly  and  se- 
cretly In  apartments  around  Mescow. 

Additionally,  the  KGB  maintains  a  special 
school  to  train  border  guards  and  a  network 
of  local  schools  In  each  of  the  Soviet  re- 
publics where  officers  undergo  a  year  of  train- 
ing In  operations  against  the  Soviet  people. 

Schools  or  camps  for  the  training  of  guer- 
rillas and  terrorists  tire  hlddep  in  remote 
areas  of  the  Urals  ana  Central  [Asia.  A  KGB 
guerrilla  captured  in  Africa  reported  that  he 
and  several  hundred  other  Africans  had  been 
trained  at  military  camps  near  Odessa.  To 
my  knowledge,  that  report  1^  not  been 
verified. 

While  Patrice  Lumumba  University  in  Mos- 
cow Is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  KGB  school, 
the  faculty  is  permeated  with  |  KOB  officers 
whose  mission  Is  to  spot  and!  Indoctrinate 


To  my  knowledge,  there  Is  no  Special  school 
for  officers  destined  for  duty  In  the  U.S. 

Q.  What  kind  of  training  do^s  a  KGB  op- 
erative receive?  Does  he  have  to  be  any  spe- 
cial age?  How  intelligent  is  hel  What  is  the 
curricula?  Is  h©  given  rlgorois  Ideological 
Instruction  Is  he  tested  for  a  atl-Amerlcan 
feelings? 

A.  We  have  to  differentiate  b  stween  train- 
ing given  the  KGB  staff  officer,  who  Is  going 
abroad  legally  as  a  diplomat  or  n  some  other 
capacity  that  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  Soviet  citizen,  and  the  Illegal  agent 
who  enters  and  lives  lawfully  In  a  foreign 
coiintry  under  a  fictitious  identity. 

Today  the  young  staff  officer  often  has 
specialized  In  International  aSfilrs  and  lan- 
guages at  a  university  before  Joining  the 
KGB.  Quite  a  few  have  studied  as  exchange 
students  In  the  United  Stat«s  and  Great 
Britain.  Their  university  education  equips 
them  with  a  basic  and  geneially,  realistic 
understanding  of  their  target  country.  At 
the  KGB  graduate  school  they  andergo  elab- 
orate training  in  candestlne  tradecraft  as 
well  as  further  Instruction  ab  >ut  the  areas 
where  they  are  to  work. 

Illegal  agents  are  trained  li  dlvidually  in 
apartments  sequestered  arouml  Moscow  for 
periods  ranging  from  three  to  eight  years. 
They  receive  a  thorough  groi^dlng  in  the 
language,  culture,  history  and|  mores  of  the 
target  country  as  well  as  in  claadestlne  tech- 
niques. Usually  Illegals  also  are  trained  to 
perform  some  sort  of  blue-aillar  Job  and 
some  sort  of  white-collar  Job  so  they  can 
move  in  different  levels  of  the  arget  society. 
Customarily,  an  illegal  makei  one  or  two 
practice  trips  abroad  to  famil  arize  himself 
with  the  life  abroad  before  dej  lartlng  on  his 
permanent  assignment. 

Most  KGB  personnel  are  party  members, 
and.  as  such,  they  have  to  attend  regulai" 
meetings  where  they  are  likely  to  hear  a  lot 
of  ant  1- American  propaganda  Just  as  they 
have  heard  all  their  lives.  B(  yond  that,  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  special  antl-U.S.  In- 
doctrination. The  ideological  tes  ting  generally 
occurs  before  the  officer  or  agen ;  is  recruited. 
Of  course.  KGB  personnel  alwa]  s  are  watched 
by  each  other  for  signs  of  Ide  ological  devl- 
a '.c?. 
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I  would  say  that  moet  KGB  personnel  as- 
signed to  foreign  posts  are  of  superior  native 
intelligence,  and  some  are  quite  brilliant. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  a  continuing  effort  in 
this  country  to  get  the  U.S.  to  recognize 
Castro's  Cuba.  In  your  opinion.  Is  Castro 
stUl  trying  to  export  revolution  and  subver- 
sion, and  is  he  directing  any  of  his  efforts  at 
the  U.S.  In  particular?  What  is  the  Soviet 
role,  if  any,  in  all  this? 

A.  In  my  opinion,  Castro  today  does  what- 
ever the  Soviet  Union  tells  him  to  do.  This 
thesis  becomes  more  persuasive  with  a  re- 
view of  some  secret  events  In  past  Soviet- 
Cuban  relations. 

The  expeditions  of  Ch6  Guevara  and 
other  Cuban  efforts  to  export  violent  revo- 
lution during  the  1960s  were  unsuccessful 
and,  from  the  Soviet  perspective,  counterpro- 
ductive. This  does  not  mean  they  did  not  have 
some  effect  upon  the  world. 

It  can  be  argued  that  much  of  the  radical 
terrorism  and  nihilism  occxirrlng  today  has 
roots  m  the  cult  of  Ch6.  But  the  Cuban  forays 
overturned  no  societies,  Ignited  no  revolu- 
tions. By  alerting  Latin  Americans  to  the 
threat  of  commimlsm,  they  served  to  em- 
barrass the  Soviet  Union  and  Impede  the 
more  methodical  subversion  It  attempts  In 
Latin  America. 

To  the  R\isslans,  the  antics  of  the  Cubans 
were  unpredictable,  uncontrollable  and  un- 
profitable. Moreover,  Castro's  blundering 
made  a  shambles  of  the  Cuban  economy  that 
it  became  a  painful  financial  burden  to  the 
Russians. 

The  KGB  In  late  1966  or  early  1967  began 
a  clandestine  campaign  to  depose  Castro 
and  new  recruits  obedient  to  Moscow.  It 
tried  to  suborn  Cubans  by  the  same  tech- 
niques It  long  has  practiced  In  other  coun- 
tries. However,  the  KOB  was  frustrated  by 
Its  own  handiwork — the  Cuban  Internal  se- 
curity service  which  Soviet  advisers  largely 
created  after  the  Castro  takeover. 

Early  In  1968  Raul  Castro  delivered  an 
extraordinary  speech  at  a  secret  session  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Cuban  Com- 
munist party.  It  revealed  that  the  Cuban 
police  had  kept  him  and  Fidel  fvilly  In- 
formed of  the  KGB  machinations  against 
them.  Raul  reconstructed  the  Soviet  plot  In 
detail,  naming  a  number  of  KOB  officers 
Involved  and  specifying  the  areas  of  Cuban 
government  the  KGB  had  penetrated.  He 
cited  tape  recordings,  agent  reports  and  other 
documents  to  back  up  his  charges. 

The  secret  speech  was  followed  by  a  vig- 
orous purge  m  which  Castro  Jailed  some 
prominent  Soviet  sympathizers,  fired  others 
and  dissipated  the  internal  threat  to  his  rule. 
The  Soviet  Union  soon  retaliated  by  ap- 
plying raw  economic  force  to  attain  the  ends 
the  KGB  had  failed  to  achieve.  Shipments  of 
Soviet  petroleum,  replacement  parts  and 
other  supplies  dwindled  to  a  trickle.  Eco- 
nomic paralysis  crept  over  the  island  and  the 
Imminent  threat  of  total  disaster  finally 
brought  Castro  to  heel. 

In  return  for  reopening  of  the  fuel  lines 
as  weU  as  increased  economic  and  technical 
aid,  Castro  completely  sold  Cuba  and  him- 
self to  the  Soviet  Union.  Shortly  after  this 
secret  capitulation,  foreign  Communist  par- 
ties and  leaders  the  world  over  condemned 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  Cas- 
tro, that  great  and  Intrepid  foe  of  Imperial- 
ism, publicly  defended  It. 

Castro's  deal  with  the  Russians  nmde  the 
Cuban  clandestine  service,  the  DQI,  sub- 
servient to  the.  KGB  and  Soviet  policy.  At 
Soviet  behest,  the  DGI  was  reorganized  and 
expanded,  and  KGB  officers  ensconced  them- 
selves In  Havana  to  oversee  It.  The  DOI  es- 
tablished a  school  to  train  illegal  agents  for 
missions  in  the  United  States  as  espionage 
agents  and  potential  saboteurs. 

Again  at  Soviet  Insistence,  the  DGI  began 
supporting  Palestinian  terrorists,  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  and  the  separatists  of  FLQ 
in  Canada.  Today  Cuba  Is  exporting  subver- 


sion and  terrorism,  but  In  a  more  subtle  and 
sophisticated  manner.  I  think  that  In  all 
clandestine  Cuban  activities,  Soviet  wishes 
are  governing. 

Q.  The  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  frequently  seem  convinced 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  entered  Into  a  period  of  detente.  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  KGB  has  lessened 
its  activities  during  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion? 

A.  Director  Clarence  Kelly  recently  stated 
that  the  FBI  could  discern  no  diminution  of 
KGB  operations  against  the  U.S.  I  believe 
that  all  the  objective  evidence  shows  that 
KOB  operations,  domestic  and  foreign,  have 
been  intensified  since  1969. 

Every  responsible  student  of  foreign  affairs 
I  know  of  agrees  that  repression  against  dis- 
sidents, ethnic  minorities,  religious  believers 
and  other  non-conformists  inside  the  Soviet 
Union  have  mounted  In  scope  and  harshness 
during  the  past  five  years. 

Some  statistics  reflect  the  upsurge  of  So- 
viet clandestine  operations  abroad.  Between 
1970  and  July  1973,  20  nations  found  it  neces- 
sary to  expel  a  total  of  164  Soviet  officials  be- 
cause of  their  Illegal  subversive  activities.  In 
the  entire  decade  preceding  1970,  only  226 
Soviet  representatives  were  expelled  through- 
out the  world. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  KGB  will  do  now 
that  Solzhenltsyn  has  been  exiled?  Do  you 
think  the  Politburo  In  Moscow  may  attempt 
to  kill  him  the  way  Stalin  ordered  TYotsky 
assassinated? 

A.  I  personally  doubt  that  Soviet  leaders 
win  attempt  to  assassinate  Solzhenltsyn 
physically.  I  do  think  they  will  try  through 
the  KOB  to  besmirch  him  as  a  man  and  de- 
stroy him  as  a  writer.  The  disinformation 
campaign  probably  will  Include  bogus  Inter- 
views with  former  associates,  forgeries,  mali- 
cious leaks  to  correspondents  in  Moscow  and 
slander  surfaced  through  the  foreign  press  by 
KGB  collaborators. 

Q.  In  your  -book,  you  maintain  that  the 
KGB  has  penetrated  the  United  Nations.  How 
has  It  influenced  U.N.  operations?  Are  KOB 
aigents  close  to  the  U.N.  secretary-general? 

A.  As  the  aforementioned  KOB  textbook 
hidlcates,  the  KGB  looks  upon  United  Na- 
tions headquarters  In  New  York  as  one  of  Its 
most  Important  operational  bases  In  the 
world.  A  substantial  number  of  Soviet  na- 
tionals employed  by  the  U.N.  are  KGB  and 
GRU  officers,  as  are  a  goodly  proportion  of 
Soviet  diplomats  assigned  to  the  U.N. 

Viktor  Lesslovskl,  long  an  assistant  to  Sec- 
retary-General U  Thant,  was  a  ranking  KGB 
officer.  After  Lesslovskl  returned  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  he  was  replaced  by  another  ex- 
perienced KGB  officer,  Valerl  B^epkogorsky. 

Q.  Is  the  KOB  trying  to  penetrate  any  of 
the  more  rebellious  Communist  satellites  in 
Eastern  Europe,  such  as  Rumania  and  Yugo- 
slavia? Does  It  operate  in  Red  China? 

A.  I  really  don't  know  what  the  situation 
Is  In  Rumania,  but  the  KGB  Is  working  vig- 
orously against  Yugoslavia  In  anticipation 
of  recapturing  or  fragmenting  the  country 
after  the  passing  of  Tito.  Incidentally,  the 
large  numbers  of  Yugoslavs  working  In  West- 
ern Europe  offer  KGB  numerous  recruitment 
targets. 

China  now  ranks  Just  behind  the  United 
States  as  a  KGB  target.  Some  KGB  officers 
In  Washington  spend  much  of  their  time 
trying  to  glean  Intelligence  about  China 
from  U.S.  agencies.  The  KGB  also  has  mount- 
ed Intensive  operations  against  Communist 
Chinese  personnel  abroad. 

Q.  What  Is  the  relationship  between  the 
KOB  and  the  Communist  Party,  VSA..? 

A.  I'm  afraid  national  security  considera- 
tions preclude  a  meaningful  answer  to  that 
question. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  U.S.  and  the 
West  should  do  to  neutralize  the  KOB? 

A.  First,  we  should  liberate  ourselves  from 
an    idiotic    proposition    which    the    Soviet 


Union  has  succeeded  remarkably  in  compel- 
ling us  to  accept.  This  proposition  holds 
that  to  contest  or  speak  out  against  the 
depredations  of  the  KGB  Is,  some  way,  to 
impair  Improved  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  thereby  to  endanger  peace.  Actu- 
ally the  obverse  Is  true. 

So  long  as  KGB  operations  go  unpunished, 
so  long  as  they  cost  Soviet  leaders  nothi  g 
in  terms  of  what  they  desire  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  then  Soviet  leaders  will  preceive 
no  reason  to  abate  KGB  aggressions  which  are 
the  anithesis  of  civilized  International  rela- 
tions. Moreover,  Soviet  leaders  cannot,  and 
I  am  sure  that  privately  they  do  not,  expert 
other  countries  to  adopt  a  different  attitude 
toward  espionage,  subversion  and  sabotage 
than  they  themselves  adopt.  They  look  upon 
Western  temporizing  and  silence  in  face  of 
KGB  onslaughts  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  If  not 
simplemlndedness,  and  as  a  tacit  Invita- 
tion to  continue  the  onslaughts. 

To  the  extent  the  West  makes  the  activi- 
ties of  the  KGB  costly  and  counter-produc- 
tive, then  it  reinforces  the  arguments  of 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  might  prefer 
to  find  alternative  means  of  dealing  with 
their  own  and  other  people.  So  the  fir^it 
thing  we  ought  to  do  Is  stop  being  afraid 
that  we  will  offend  the  Soviet  Union  by 
defending  ourselves  against  its  secret  ag- 
gressions. 

We  can  defend  ourselves  by  resort  to  some 
compartively  Inexpensive,  honorable  and 
democratic  means.  Nations  should  clean  out 
the  nests  of  KOB  officers  Infesting  Soviet 
embassies  the  world  over  simply  by  expelling 
the  KOB. 

A  KGB  officer  expelled  from  one  nation 
should  not  be  accepted  by  any  other.  Once 
arrested,  KGB  officers  or  agents  unprotected 
by  diplomatic  Immunity  should  be  fully  and 
resolutely  prosecuted;  they  should  not  be 
exchanged;  and  no  government  should  try  to 
conceal  or  minimize  what  they  have  done. 
Finally,  the  West  should  make  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  a  fundamental  precondi- 
tion for  meaningful  detente,  for  the  grant- 
ing of  economic  and  technological  conces- 
sions the  Soviet  Union  so  desperately  needs. 
Is  a  cessation  of  KGB  depredations. 

Q.  What  role  does  the  KGB  play  in  deter- 
mining policy  for  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  I  think  all  major  Soviet  policy,  foreign 
and  domestic,  is  determined  by  the  Politburo. 
Certainly  the  mentality,  interests  and  view- 
point of  the  KGB  are  heavily  represented  in 
the  Politburo,  perhaps  now  more  than  ever 
before. 

Of  the  17  Politburo  members,  three  hR^e 
intimate,  personal  ties  with  the  KGB.  KGB 
Chairman  Yuri  Andropov  Is  the  first  head  of 
the  state  security  apparatus  since  Berla  to 
attain  full  Politbvu-o  membership.  Aleksandr 
Shelepln  is  a  former  chairman  of  the  KOB 
and  Arvid  Pelshe  was  long  an  officer  and 
operative  of  the  secret  police.  So  the  KGB 
outlook  undoubtedly  is  a  factor  in  formula- 
tion of  Soviet  policy. 

However,  I  think  that  once  the  Politburo 
decrees  a  policy,  the  KOB  dutifully  accepts 
and  faithfully  endeavors  to  execute  It.  I  don't 
think  the  KOB.  formally  m-  Institutionally, 
attempts  to  determine  policy  or  intention- 
ally does  anything  at  variance  with  prevail- 
ing policy. 

On  the  contrary,  the  more  Important  a 
KGB  activity,  the  more  rigorously  It  is  con- 
trolled by  the  PoUtburo.  That  really  is  why 
KGB  actions  are  so  disturbing.  They  are  not 
aberrations  of  a  given  clique  acting  on  Its 
own.  They  rather  reflect  the  considered,  cal- 
culated decisions  of  the  Soviet  leadership. 

Q.  How  does  the  KOB's  disinformation 
section  op>erate?  And  what  are  the  major 
disinformation  themes  being  spread  to  the 
U.S.  and  the  free  world  today? 

A.  The  Disinformation  Department  or  De- 
partment A  tries  to  influence  public  opinion 
and  policies  of  other  nations  through  a  di- 
verse array  of  techniques,  ranging  from  the 
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planting  of  forgeries  and  rumors  to  the  com- 
mlssiou  of  physical  acts  for  phychologlcal 
effect. 

For  example.  In  the  lat«  1950s  KGB  agents 
desecrated  Jewish  synagogxies  and  offices  In 
Germany  and  many  other  nations  to  foster 
the  impression  that  West  Germany  was  a 
nest  of  neo-Nazism  and  hence  not  to  be 
trusted.  As  part  of  this  campaign,  the  Czechs 
at  KGB  behest  blew  up  tlie  wife  of  a  French 
official  and  Radio  Moscow  blamed  the  mur- 
der on  a  non-existent  neo-Nazi  organization 
the  Communists  had  manufactured  to 
frighten  the  world. 

Not  long  ago  the  KGB  considered  leaking 
radioactive  wast*  In  the  waters  around  a  U.S. 
Polaris  submarine  base.  It  Intended  to  cap- 
italize on  the  legitimate  worldwide  concern 
about  the  environment  and  to  persuade  pub- 
lic opinion  that  American  nuclear  subma- 
rines are  a  menace  to  everybody.  The  ulti- 
mate purpose  was  to  dissuade  Congress  from 
approving  development  of  the  new  Trident 
class  submartae  which  will  form  a  founda- 
tion of  the  future  Western  nuclear  deterrent. 
Generally,  the  KGB  disinformation  pro- 
grams amplify  the  basic  themes  of  overt  So- 
viet propaganda. 

The  disintegration  of  NATO,  the  frag- 
mentation of  Western  Europe  and  the  isola- 
tion of  the  United  States  from  Europe  long 
have  been  priority  Soviet  objectives.  So  the 
KGB  has  undertaken  numerous  disinforma- 
tion operations  to  breed  suspicion  and 
poison  relations  among  the  Western  allies.  In 
fact,  the  book  quotes  a  specific  order  to  all 
KGB  Residents  or  chiefs  abroad  enjoining 
them  to  find  ways  to  disrupt  relations  among 
the  allies. 

The  CIA.  FBI  and  other  Western  security 
services  are  another  priority  target  of  vilifi- 
cation for  they  form  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  the  KGB.  i;n  Western  Europe,  the 
KGB  tries  to  promulgate  the  impression  that 
security  and  intelligence  services  are  so 
hopelessly  enfeebled  and  penetrated  that 
they  don  t  merit  public  confidence  or  sup- 
port. Everywhere,  the  KGB  tries  to  foster  the 
impres-sion  that  the  CIA  is  a  bureaucratic 
Frankenstein  monster  run  amok,  a  blight  on 
America  that  ought  to  be  erased  entirely. 

The  KGB  has  provided  useful  support  to 
the  sundry  International  fronts  through 
which  the  Soviet  Union  for  more  than  two 
decades  has  waged  the  so-called  peace  cam- 
paign. 

Prof.  Richard  Piles  brilliantly  dissected  the 
peace  campaign  In  a  treatise  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Its  thrust  Is  that  any  opposition 
to  Soviet  alms  entails  the  risk  of  catas- 
trophic war.  Thus,  anyone  opposing  Soviet 
wishes  Is  against  peace  and  for  war.  Anyone 
for  war  Is,  manifestly,  either  contemptibly 
inhumane  or  downright  insane,  and  in  any 
case  cannot  be  trusted. 

The  Disinformation  Department  addition- 
ally tries  to  ruin  or  besmirch  Individuals  who 
prove  to  be  particularly  effective  antl-Com- 
munlsts.  When  a  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament began  persuasively  to  argue  that  his 
goveriunent  ought  to  cut  down  Communist 
embassy  staffs  In  London,  the  KGB  distrib- 
uted compromising  photographs  taken  of 
him  years  before  in  Moscow  during  a  casual 
one-night  affair  with  a  KGB  girl. 

During  the  1964  presidential  campaign, 
the  Czech  Disinformation  Department,  whicli 
works  In  league  with  the  KGB,  disseminated 
forgeries  depleting  Barry  Goldwater  as  a  vile 
racist.  The  Communist  campaign  literature, 
incidentally,  was  smuggled  Into  the  United 
States  through  the  diplomatic  pouch. 

John  Barron  on  the  KGBs  Influence 
In  Cuba:  "In  my  opinion.  Castro  today  does 

whatever  the  Soviet  Union  tells  him  to  do 

Castro's  deal  vith  tbe  Russians   made  the 
Culjan   clandestine   service,   the   DGI,   sub- 
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servient  to  the  KGB  and  Sovfcty  poUcy  .  .  . 
the  DGI  was  reorganized  and  expanded,  and 
KGB  officers  ensconced  themselves  in  Havana 
to  oversee  It.  The  DGI  established  a  school 
to  train  Illegal  agents  for  missions  In  the 
United  States  as  espionage  a  jents  and  po- 
tential saboteurs  ....  I  thi:  ik  that  In  all 
clandestine  Cuban  activities,  Soviet  wishes 
are  governing." 

In  the  U.S.:  "...  I  know  the 
a  few  KGB  and  GRU  officers  w 
serving  as  diplomats,  jovirnalls^ 
ployes  In  the  United  States 
this  year  when  our  researchei  i 
the  KGB  Resident  or  chief 
was  MlkhaU  K.  Polonlk,  first 
Soviet  Embassy.  The  KGB 
York   was   Mikhail    Solomatii 
manent  representative  of  the 
to  the  United  States.  Another 
officer  Is  Valerl  Krepkogorsky^ 
assistant    to   the    Secretory 
United  Nations  .  .  . ." 

In  the  U.N.:  -.  .  .  (Tlhe 
the  United  Nations  headquartt; 
as   one   of   Its   most   imports  it 
bases  In  the  world.  A  substat](,ial 
Soviet  nationals  employejl  b 
KGB  and  GRU  officers,  as  are  3 
of  Soviet  diplomats  assigned 

In  other  Communist 
KGB  is  working  vigorously 
In  anticipation  of  recapturing 
the  country  after  the  passlni 
China   now   ranks  Just 
States  as  a  KGB  target  . 
has   mounted   intensive 
Communist  Chinese  personnel 
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NORMAN  D.  JONES.  A  [VETERANS 
VETERAN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  pJesident,  1  rise 
to  inform  my  coUeagues  <f  the  passing 
of  Norman  D.  Jones,  national  service 
officer  of  the  Veterans  of  foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.    President.    "Norm'1  Jones, 


his    discharse    from    ser  ice 

the 


lames  of  quite 
presently  are 
and  U.N.  em- 
.  As  of  early 
last  checked, 
Washington 
cretary  of  the 
Resident  In  New 
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since 
in    1945, 

worlced  tirelessly  within  t;he  Veterans' 
Administration  system  an^  in  the  com- 
munity to  tiy  to  improve j  the  plight  of 
the  veterans  of  this  Natio*.  A  decorated 
war  hero  himself,  he  kne'  i  what  it  was 
all  about.  He  knew  the  i  rials  and  the 
fears  of  the  battlefield  am  I  what  it  took 
to  readjust  to  civilian  life  He  had  been 
there  and  he  had  come  bac  k  successfully, 
and  he  tried  to  help  other  \  do  the  same. 
Norm  may  not  have  plaim  kI  it  that  way, 
but  he  spent  the  rest  of  1:  is  life  helping 
other  veterans  to  readjust  and  to  receive 
adequate  and  compassionate  attention 
from  the  Veterans'  Admiliistration  and 
the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  Norman  Jones  had  a 
special  empathy  for  severely  disabled 
veterans  and  worked  tii'slessly  to  im- 
prove their  plight.  He  sei  ved  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Presidents  i^ommittee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handi  :apped"s  Com- 
mittee on  Disabled  Vetera  is.  He  had  the 
unique  ability  to  deal  wit  i  those  within 
the  administration,  and  the  Congi'ess, 
and  to  bridge  the  so-callnd  'generation 
gap.'  He  never  feared  to  !  peak  his  mind 
with  honesty,  integiity.  firmness,  and 
compassionate  belief. 

Mr.  President.  I  considc  r  it  a  privilege 
to  have  known  so  fine  a  m  in  who  woited 
to  the  very  end  of  his  lif  s  when  he  lost 
his  battle  with  leukemia  o  i  May  29, 1974, 
trying  to  help  those  otiie    vetemns  who 


needed  him.  I  consider  it  a  pr  vilege,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  had  the  ylsdom  and 
counsel  of  his  testimony  on  coimtless 
occasions  before  hearings  oi  the  Sub- 
committee on  Vetei'ans'  Affaks  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubjic  Welfai-e. 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, both  cf  which  I  have  chaired. 

Norm  Jones  and  I  shared  la  common 
concern  for  quality  medical  care  and  the 
advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  jveteran. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  mlsi,  but  long 
remember,  Normsui  Jones  for  tdl  his  good , 
works  and  beliefs.  I  am  suae  that  the 
veterans  whom  he  aided  will  do  likewise. 
We  in  the  Congress  can  best  bay  tribute 
to  such  a  dedicated  servant  of  veterans  by 
striving  for  the  goals  he  set  for  himself 
and  for  us  as  well. 

Mr.  Piesident,  at  this  time,  t  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  this  Veterans' 
Benefits  News  of  the  Veteran  \  of  Foreign 
Wars  on  May  1974,  which,  ]  believe,  so 
eloquently  explains  what  Noi  man  Jones, 
and  his  life,  meant  to  the  vet  srans  of  the 
Nation  and  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

There  being  no  objectiori  the  news 
item  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Norman   D.   Jones,   VFW   National   Service 

Officer;     Director,     Nationj  l     Veterans 

Service;  Born  1915,  Died  1974 
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Ncrman  Jones  was  an  ordlnery 
ECssUig  extraordinary  talent.  He 
who  possessed  and  utilized 
naturalness  the  many  principles 
ship  of  which  the  most  notabU 
Tenaciously  loyal  to  superiors 
nates  alike  he  demonstrated  an 
his  staff  that  could  never  be 
words. 

He  was  fiercely  proud  of  his 
that  rare  capacity  to  see  the  de^th 
tlal  In  each  one.  He  encouraged 
growth  and  work  so  that  they 
a  strong  individual  i>erforman^e 
tlon    together    harmoniously 
effort. 

Norman  was  a  man  of  unbounded 
who  attained  prodigious  profesflonal 
and    remained    tinaffected    by 
ments.  He  belittled  no  man  and 
taneo'.isly  share  his  wealth  cf 
the  least  Informed. 

He  believed  in  the  goals  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
States  and  pursued  them  with 
fervor  and  determination  that 
during  his  own  time.  He  believed 
eran    who    had    honorably 
served  our  Nation  and  he  dedicated 
and  exhausted  his  strength  toward 
those  benefits  to  which  the  vete:  an 
fully  entitled.  He  was  perslsten 
ration  to  a  widespread  contu-^gent 
standing    Department    Service 
claimants  must  at  all  times 
vigorously   and   with   firmness 
that  only  through  this  approaci  i 
tatloii  could  the  veteran  be  effe  itlvely 
He  believed  that  the  combined 
dedicated  efforts  of  all  accredl  >ed 
atives  of  the  National  Veterans 
It  the  most  complete  service 
erans  anywhere. 

It  is  always  tragic  and  soirowful  when 
someone  like  Norman  is  callec  home.  How- 
ever, we  thank  God  for  having  given  us  the 
privilege  of  knowing  and  work  ng  with  him. 

Norman,  we  give  you  a  final  salute.  Sleep 
in  Pf-ace.  God  Bless  You. 
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INFLA-nON  HURTS  THE  MIDDLE 
CLASS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  infla- 
tion is  creating  chaos  hi  family  budgets 
thioughout  America.  Next  week,  the 
Senate  is  to  start  debate  on  proposals  to 
reform  or  cut  taxes.  One  of  our  central 
concerns  in  that  debate  must  be  trying 
to  slash  the  current  runaway  rate  of  In- 
flation and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
deal  sj'mpathetically  with  those  whose 
family  budgets  have  been  bent  beyond 
the  breaking  point. 

As  we  prepare  for  tliat  debate,  I  think 
each  of  us  must  realize — ^in  human 
terms — ^what  the  current  rate  of  infla- 
ti(Ki — 12  percent  a  year — really  means. 

The  Wall  Street  Jom-nal  recently 
printed  a  series  of  articles  detailing  the 
real  effects  of  inflation  in  a  sampling  of 
the  Nation's  households.  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  by  the  first  of  these  articles, 
which  describes  the  effects  on  a  young, 
middle-income  couple. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cost  or  Living:  A  Young  Couple  Finbs 

Life  Has  Few  Frills  on  a  $12,000   Salary 

(By  Urban  C.  Lehner) 

Ellicott  Citt,  Md. — ^Everything  had  gone 
wrong  at  headquarters  for  Trooper  First  Class 
Hugh  Thomas  ^Tom)  Moore  of  the  Maryland 
State  Police;  so  when  he  arrived  home  to  find 
one  of  his  children  crying,  he  lost  his  temper. 
It  was  irrational,  he  admits  with  chagrin — 
"kind  of  like  when  you  have  a  hard  time  and 
you  kick  the  cat  for  no  reason." 

The  Moores  don't  have  a  cat.  but  Tom 
Moore  did  have  his  eyeglasses  in  his  band 
as  he  s»amg  his  arm  in  a  gestvire  of  frustra- 
tion. The  glasses  slipped  out  of  his  grasp, 
flew  across  the  room  and  crashed  Into  a  metal 
stand  for  a  flowerpot,  smashing  one  lens  and 
snapping  the  frame. 

And  that,  Tom  says,  "really  threw  me  into 
a  spin.  We  try  not  to  buy  on  credit  except  In 
an  emergency,  but  I  just  don't  have  the  $00 
they  want  for  a  pair  of  glasses." 

A  few  years  ago,  Tom  Moore  might  have 
managed  the  $60  with  less  strain.  But  that 
was  before  fuel  oil  jumped  from  19  cents  a 
gallon  to  28  cents,  before  the  property  taxes 
on  the  three-bedroom  Cape  Cod  hoxise  that 
the  Moores  bought  for  $25,000  In  1070  almost 
doiibled,  back  when  gasoline  was  stlU  37 
cents  a  gallon  and  the  Moore  family  could 
still  get  by  at  the  supermarket  on  $60  a 
week.  Oovemment  talk  of  taflation?  "They're 
not  telling  me  anything  I  don't  already 
know,"  Tom  says. 

For  In  truth,  being  forced  to  rely  more  on 
credit  Is  Just  one  of  the  changes  that  infla- 
tion is  bringing  in  the  lives  of  young,  mid- 
dle-Income families  like  the  Mooies.  Tom 
Moore,  31;  his  wife,  Linda.  32,  and  their 
children  Stephanie,  6,  and  Matthew.  4. 
arent  starving  by  any  means.  But  in  a 
great  many  ways,  some  big.  some  little,  the 
Moores  live  differently  now  than  they  did 
just  a  year  or  two  ago  because  of  Increases 
m  the  prices  of  almost  everything  they  buy. 

As  a  trooper  first  class  after  ntae  years 
with  the  Marj'land  State  Police,  Tom  earns 
$12,281  a  year  before  taxes;  for  him,  that 
works  out  to  $320  take-home  every  two  weeks. 
( During  his  first  eight  years  on  the  force,  he 
drove  a  patrol  ear  10  hottrs  a  day  on  a  series 
of  rotating  shifts.  Nowadays,  he  works  In  the 
department's    public-Information    office    at 


headquarters  in  Pikesville,  15  miles  from  his 
house.  Listeners  to  small  radio  stations 
throughout  the  state  often  learn  the  grisly 
details  of  auto  accidents  from  "Trooper  Tom 
Moore  of  the  Maryland  State  Police.") 

BENZFITS    AND    P1tFBWOUim'r>« 

Tom  brings  home  another  $812  a  year  as 
a  staff  sergeant  In  the  Maryland  National 
Guard.  In  addition,  there  are  certain  bene- 
fits and  prereqiUsites  attendant  to  his  job  as 
a  trooper  that  translate,  If  not  dlrecUy  into 
income,  at  least  Into  money  saved — ^perhaps 
as  much  as  $2,500  a  year.  These  include  a 
state  car  that  he  is  permitted  to  drive  on 
off-duty  hours,  a  full  set  of  uniforms  (pro- 
vided by  the  state)  and  an  annual  state-sub- 
sidized physical  examination. 

Salaries  on  the  force  have  risen  signifi- 
cantly m  recent  years.  A  starting  trooper 
now  makes  $8,980  a  year,  compared  to  the 
$3,900  Tom  got  when  he  graduated  from  the 
state  poUce  academy  in  June  1965.  But  as 
Tom  sees  it.  he  has  been  essentially  stand- 
ing still  for  the  last  few  years  despite  the 
raises.  "I  can  remember  thinking,  'If  I  could 
onlv  make  $10,000  a  year  I'd  be  home  free.' 
Now  that  I'm  making  twelve.  If  I  could  make 
fifteen  I'd  be  home  free.  It's  a  never-ending 
battle  against  the  economy." 

As  a  restilt,  the  Moores.  like  many  fami- 
lies in  slmUar  circumstances,  have  responded 
to  Inflation  by  looking  inward  for  opportu- 
nities to  economize.  They  buy  their  meat  In 
bulk  and  grow  their  own  vegetables.  Linda 
sews  most  of  the  children's  clothes.  Major 
household  projects  once  left  to  professionals 
now  fall  largely  to  Tom.  Last  summer,  after 
getting  contractors'  estimates  to  waterproof 
the  basement  that  started  at  $1,500.  Tom 
took  two  days  off  from  work  and  did  the  job 
himself  for  $400. 

A    DIFFERENT     APPROACH 

For  most  of  their  nonrecurring  purchases. 
Tom  says,  "we've  had  to  do  more  planning." 
Four  years  ago,  he  says,  when  they  moved 
into  their  house  In  this  vlUage  of  9,500  about 
12  miles  west  of  Baltimore  and  wanted  to 
paint  8c»ne  of  the  rooms,  "we  selected  the 
ccdors  .  . .  (and)  went  out  and  bought  them." 
Just  recently,  however,  when  the  dining 
room  needed'  painting,  Tom  and  Linda  did 
things  differently.  This  time,  they  asked  a 
friend  who  owns  a  hardware  store  to  let  them 
know  when  paint  went  on  sale,  finally  buy- 
ing it  only  when  they  coiUd  get  the  reduced 
price. 

What  is  remarkable  about  this  jousting 
with  inflation  is  that,  in  the  Moores'  case  at 
least,  it  is  done  in  the  context  of  a  way  of 
life  that  by  many  standards  was  already  re- 
strained. Tom  and  Linda  haven't  gone  any- 
where on  vacation — not  even  to  the  seashore 
for  a  weekend — since  a  trip  they  tot*  to 
Florida  in  1966.  They  dine  out  only  on  anni- 
versaries and  birthdays,  and  even  then,  Linda 
says.  "We  have  to  plan  to  get  this  money. 
We  don't  always  make  it."  They  rarely  see 
the  inside  of  a  bar. 

Most  of  their  friends  are  people  they  know 
from  the  CatonsviUe  Presbyterian  Church. 
Tom  is  the  catcher  on  the  ch\irch  Softball 
team,  and  the  big  social  event  of  the  week 
Is  Monday  night  after  the  game  when  mem- 
bers of  the  team  and  their  families  gather 
at  Pappy's.  a  pizza  parlor  on  Route  40.  "We're 
basically  homebodies,"  says  Tom,  and  Linda 
agrees. 

Both  Linda  and  Tom  love  to  read  (he  is  a 
World  War  II  history  buff),  but  they  have 
always  relied  on  the  library  for  most  of  their 
books.  Besides  their  subscription  to  Reader's 
Digest,  a  gift,  Linda  takes  three  women's 
magazines  and  a  craft  publication.  Tom  liar- 
rowed  the  choice  of  the  one  magazine  he 
would  allow  himself  to  either  Playboy  or 
Model  Railroading  before  deciding  on  the 
latter. 
Down   in   the   basement,  the  layout   for 


Tom's  model  railroad  Is  a  clutter  of  half- 
completed  villages  and  freight  yards.  The 
first  of  what  will  eventually  be  two  looj)S  of 
track  circles  three-quarters  of  the  way 
around  an  unpalnted  plywood  platform,  end- 
ing abruptly  at  a  gap  in  the  table.  Tliis,  Tom 
explains,  is  where  the  bridge  will  be — some- 
day. "The  company's  out  of  funds  right 
now,"  he -says  with  a  laugh.  "My  wife  runs 
the  finances,  (and)  she's  not  buying  any 
more  of  our  bouds  for  my  railroad  at  the 
present  time." 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Tom  and  Linda  fell  upon 
$84  "mad  money."  He  had  Investigated  an 
accident  involving  two  Virginia  residents: 
when  the  civil  case  came  to  trial  in  Manassas, 
he  was  given  expenses  plus  an  hourly  rate  to 
testify  on  his  day  off,  a  common  procedtire  in 
such  cases.  They  used  part  of  the  money  to 
have  dinner  out  and  to  see  a  movie.  "It  was 
a  big  night  on  the  town  with  buttered  pop- 
corn and  the  whole  bit."  Tom  joshes.  "Big 
time,"  Linda  joshes  back. 

But  joke  as  they  wUl.  the  evening  was  a 
welcome  break  for  the  Moores.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  budget  allows  less 
and  less  room  for  frivolity  and  requires  more 
and  more  work  on  their  part  to  hold  down 
spending.  Linda,  for  example,  had  budgeted 
$100  every  two  weeks  for  food  until  last 
spring,  when  she  discovered  that  $100  "just 
wasn't  going  anywhere." 

"It  really  wasn't,"  she  alarms.  "And  we 
don't  eat  that  well.  We  never  have  rib  roast 
or  eye  roast.  It  was  a  special  occasion  when 
we  would  buy  a  steak.  We  eat  a  lot  of  ground 
beef,  a  lot  of  chicken,  a  lot  of  chuck  roast, 
things  that  I  can  make  casseroles  and  stews 
out  of.  where  you  can  take  the  meat  and 
spread  it." 

Even  before  food  prices  began  to  soar  last 
spring.  Linda  bad  cut  back  on  buying  snacks 
and  dessert.  Tom,  who  Is  six-feet-four,  was 
trying  to  get  down  from  260  povmds  to  215; 
now  at  205,  he  still  works  out  in  the  state 
police  gym  every  day  and  Is  careful  about 
what  he  eats. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  drastically 
cutting  back  on  their  diet,  Tom  and  Linda 
bought  a  20-year-old  freezer  for  $75  and 
began  shopping  for  sales  and  buying  In  bulk. 
Last  summer,  they  expanded  the  little  plot 
they  tend  on  Linda's  mother's  16-acre  farm 
a  few  mUes  away  to  Include  tomatoes,  rad- 
ishes, sqiiash,  l>eans  and  cucumbers:  this 
year,  they're  going  to  try  com  as  wen. 

StUl  not  satisfied,  this  past  March  they 
joined  a  "food  plan"  offered  by  Dutterer's 
of  Manchester,  a  local  company.  After  paying 
an  Initial  membership  fee  of  $300,  the  Moores 
were  entitled  to  buy  a  four-month  supply 
of  meats,  canned  juices  and  other  food  at 
what  were  billed  as  bargain  prices.  For  their 
first  four -month  load,  they're  paying  $87.30 
a  month;  it  includes  beef,  chicken,  veal, 
orange  Juice,  lemonade,  bacon,  sausage,  mar- 
garme  and  fish.  "So  far,  we've  been  very 
happy  with  it,"  Linda  says. 

They're  also  happy  with  what  has  hap- 
pened to  their  food  bills.  Except  when  she 
needs  to  load  up  on  paper  products  or  on 
basic  staples  such  as  flour  and  sugar.  Linda 
finds  that  she  now  can  get  by  on  $25  to  $35 
every  two  weeks  for  the  items  she  doesn't 
order  through  the  food  plan. 

The  couple  has  also  had  some  sitocess  in 
battling  the  rising  cost  of  fuel.  By  keeping 
the  thermostat  at  62  degrees  during  the  day 
last  ■winter.  ("It's  just  Matthew  and  I  here, 
and  we  would  wear  socks  and  sweaters  and 
warm  things  and  we  were  very  comfortable") . 
Linda  cut  the  fuel  bill  to  $140  for  the  winter 
from  $300  a  year  ago— even  though  the  price 
of  a  gallon  of  oil  was  28  cents  compared  with 
19  cents. 

Linda  hixs  owned  a  sewing  machine  for 
years,  but  she  didn't  begm  sewing  in  earnest 
until  she  noticed  last  year  that  boys'  polo 
shirts,  once  $2.50  each,  were  aelliug  for  as 
much   as  $5  in  some  stores.  Now,  after  a 
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series  of  lessons  on  how  to  sew  using  knit 
fabrics,  she  makes  90%  of  Stephanie's  and 
Matthew's  clothes.  (The  lessons  cost  $15.) 

"If  Linda  didn't  make  nice  clothes,  we 
wouldn't  do  It.  But  she's  a  very  good  seam- 
stress." Tom  says.  "Mattle  likes  hers  better 
than  store-bought  clothes.  He's  Just  tickled 
pink  that  his  mother  made  him  a  coat  for 
Easter  and  he  got  to  pick  out  the  material 
and  the  buttons  and  the  red  piping.  And 
when  you  look  at  what  they  want  for  a  coat 
like  that  In  the  store  and  consider  that  he 
will  have  outgrown  it  by  next  Easter.  It  J-ost 
makes  sense." 

Tom,  too  does  his  share  of  cutting  corners. 
He  started  changing  the  oil  in  the  family 
car,  a  1969  Ford  LTD,  "when  I  found  out  how 
much  it  costs  to  buy  five  quarts  of  oil  and 
a  filter  versus  how  much  they  were  charging 
me  in  a  filling  station."  (The  Ford  is  a 
demonstrator  model  that  the  Moores  bought 
In  1970  for  $1,800  and  a  trade-in  on  their 
1966  Mustang.) 

For  tune-ups,  he  buys  spark  plugs,  wires, 
points,  condenser  and  rotor  cap  himself,  and 
a  friend  helps  hUn  set  the  timing.  Using  auto- 
motive manuals  In  the  state-police  technical 
library  and  an  occasional  assist  from  friends 
who  are  mechanics,  he  has  even  changed  his 
own  wheel  bearings  and  Installed  a  new 
starter. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  people  In  the  past — maybe 
still  do — tended  to  feel  that  they  didn't  have 
time  to  do  things  for  themselves,"  Tom 
theorizes.  "Now  that  the  prices  have  really 
gone  up  they're  deciding,  'Maybe  I'd  better.'  " 

Still,  the  Moores  haven't  been  able  to  make 
everything  themselves.  Only  recently,  they 
put  9100  down  on  a  new  $349  stereo  tuner- 
and -record  changer  that  will  double  as  a 
cabinet  to  occupy  a  long-standing  "hole" 
along  one  living-room  wall.  They  aren't  hap- 
py about  buying  It  on  credit,  but  they  ra- 
tionalize that,  as  Linda  puts  it,  the  purchase 
WAS  "the  first  thing  we've  bought  in  a  long 
time." 

Tom's  glasses  and  the  new  stereo  brought 
the  Moore's  nonmortgage  debt  to  around 
$1,000,  the  highest  it  has  been  since  they 
bought  their  car  in  1970.  That  doesn't  Include 
the  $19,000  principal  balance  outstanding  on 
their  8^,  25-year  mortgage.  (Their  monthly 
payment  for  principal.  Interest,  taxes  and 
insurance  on  the  house  comes  to  $220,  up 
from  $201  when  they  bought  the  house;  the 
payment  rose  principally  because  the  prop- 
erty tax  on  their  quarter  acre  of  Howard 
Coimty,  Md..  almost  doubled  to  $575  last  year 
before  being  reduced  by  a  statewide  tax  cut 
to  $540  this  year.)  By  contrast,  their  savings 
account  shows  a  balance  of  only  $200. 

Part  of  the  reason  Tom  and  Linda  are  so 
far  )n  debt  is  a  fiscal  lesson  they  learned 
last  year.  A  few  months  before  waterproofing 
the  basement,  they  took  out  a  12%.  $700 
home  improvement  loan,  thinking  that  was 
what  the  Job  would  require. 

The  eventual  tab,  with  Tom  doing  most 
of  the  work  himself,  only  came  to  $400,  but 
by  then  "we'd  spent  a  little  here,  a  little 
there  and  a  little  someplace  else,"  ending 
up  a  little  short  of  the  $400  they  needed. 
They  stlU  have  over  $300  due  on  the  loan. 
"We  really  goofed  when  we  took  that  loan 
out,"  Tom  concedes.  Fortunately,  he  adds, 
"it  wasn't  a  very  expensive  lesson.  We  learned 
that  if  we  need  money,  wait  until  the  Job's 
done,  then  go  borrow  exactly  what  you  need." 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  VANISHING 
INVESTOR 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  again  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  one  of  the  greatest  economic  problems 
facing  this  country  today,  the  critical 
shortage  of  equity  capital  for  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

There  are  few  institutions  which  are 
more  important  to  the  foundation  of 


American  industry  and  |o  the  American 
standard  of  living  than  our  stock  mar- 
kets, and  there  are  few  more  misunder- 
stood. We  must  begin  to  recognize  the 
fimction  and  problems  of  our  stock  mar- 
kets now  if  we  are  to  avoid  serious  con- 
sequences in  the  near  future.  In  my  opin- 
ic«i,  this  equity  capital  problem  could  be 
more  serious  than  the  energy  shortage 
we  have  experienced  thife  year. 

The  capitalist  system  has  served  this 
country  well.  In  the  shi»rt  span  of  200 
years,  it  has  brought  th«  backward  Col- 
onies through  their  development  to  the 
most  powerful  Industrie  nation  ever 
known.  More  importantlt,  it  has  afforded 
all  people  the  chance  for  productive  work 
and  a  high  standard  of  living. 

One  reason  we  were  ible  to  achieve 
these  gains  is  the  succeis  of  the  equity 
capital  market.  For  generations,  people 
have  been  willing  to  inv<  st  in  the  future 
of  America  by  buying  stpck  in  the  open 
market.  Business  have  rf  ised  the  money 
to  expand  production  atid  create  more 
jobs  by  selling  their  equ  ity  through  the 
vehicle  of  common  stoc  c.  The  strength 
of  the  market  has  been  li  the  large  num- 
bers of  working  people  participating  in 
the  American  dieam  of  jwning  stock  in 
the  industries  and  firms  of  their  choice. 

However,  the  small  investor  who  has 
historically  provided  the  backbone  of  the 
equity  market  is  on  the  /erge  of  becom- 
ing an  endangered  species.  He  is  entering 
the  market  less  and  less,  he  trades  a 
smaller  and  smaller  prop  jrtional  amount 
at  the  expense  of  the  laf  ge  institutional 
investor,  and  he  is  increasingly  penalized 
by  the  combination  of  hif  h  taxes  and  in- 
flation. For  fear  of  being]  taxed  at  a  high 
rate  for  gains  largely  eroled  by  inflation, 
many  small  investors  haiie  switched  their 
investments  to  debt  iristruments  and 
savings  accounts.  Unf oi  tunately,  many 
corporations  have  alreac  y  reached  their 
debt  limits  and  can  only  expand  further 
through  an  increase  in  « luity. 

We  must  begin  to  tak;  steps  immedi- 
ately to  correct  the  growing  problem  of 
the  shortage  of  investois  in  the  equity 
capital  market.  What  we  need  is  a  policy 
to  unlock  the  large  amdunts  of  capital 
now  locked  up,  because  o :  the  prohibitive 
taxes  on  the  sale  of  these  shares  of  stock. 

I  believe  there  are  tw(  •  sound  ways  to 
put  us  back  on  the  tra:k  to  a  healthy 
capital  market — the  ado  ption  of  a  more 
realistic  capital  gains  po  icy  and  the  im- 
position of  reasonable  dl  i/ersification  re- 
quirements on  large  pei^ion  fund  man- 
agers. I  have  incorporated  these  two 
thrusts  in  a  bill  that  I  hs  ve  introduced — 
the  Stockholders  Investn  ent  Act  of  1974, 
S.  2842. 

I  commend  to  my  coll(  agues  an  excel- 
lent article  in  the  June  B  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  on  the  plight 
of  the  small  investor.  llask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  artich  ,  "The  Case  of 
the  Vanishing  Investor,^  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objec  ion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b5  printef  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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"Where,"  inquires  the  yokel,  "are  the  cxjs^ 
tomers'  yacht*?"  In  an  updated  version,  the 
rustic  is  exposed  to  the  grlpiig  in  a  broker- 
age house  board  room,  and  l^is  question  is, 
"Where  are  the  customers?" 

The  American  shareholder!  population  Is 
now  probably  about  31.5  million,  only  one 
million  less  than  its  peak  figure  of  a  few 
years  ago,  and  It  owns  about  two-third  of  all 
the  stock  outstanding  In  American  corpora- 
tions. But  over  the  past  fiv*  years,  public 
participation  in  stock-markat  trading  has 
sharply  declined,  refiectlng  Ithe  downward 
trend  of  stock  prices  In  that  period — a  slump 
that  is  far  worse  than  Is  generally  realized. 
In  1973.  private  investors  bought  and  sold 
nearly  20  per  cent  less  stock  on  the  national 
exchanges  than  they  did  in  1968,  and  that  20 
per  cent  represents  $20-blllioa.  The  percent- 
age decline  In  public  partlclpiitlon  has  been 
even  sleeper  in  the  over-the-oounter  market, 
where  several  thousand  shar^  not  listed  on 
any  exchange  are  traded.  J 

What  is  more  significant  than  the  actual 
dollar  figures  is  the  enormous  drop  in  the 
public's  share  of  dollar  tradlag  volume  and, 
consequently,  of  its  influence  \n  the  market- 
place. Back  In  1961,  individual  investors  ac- 
counted for  61  per  cent  of  thi  dollar  trading 
volume  done  on  the  New  "Hork  Stock  Ex- 
change (excluding  trading  done  by  exchange 
members  for  their  own  accourJt) ;  today,  their 
share  of  nonmember  trading  lis  less  than  30 
per  cent. 

As  trading  by  Individual  investors  has 
slowed,  trading  by  huge  flnknclal  institu- 
tions— bank  trust  departments,  insurance 
companies,  pension  funds,  mutual  funds, 
foundations  and  the  like— [has  Increased 
dramatically,  so  that  now  mese  organiza- 
tions, which  buy  and  seU  shires  in  colossal 
lots,  account  for  more  than  [70  per  cent  of 
stock  market  activity.  "Like  [the  curator  of 
the  National  Zoo."  said  G.  Brkdford  Cook  in 
his  last  days  as  chairman  off  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  "I  feel  con- 
strained to  warn:  The  Indliidual  Investor 
has  acquired  the  status  of  kn  endangered 
species."  I 

This  complex  of  related  trenHs — the  decline 
In  market  prices,  the  flight  o^  the  small  in- 
vestor and  the  dominance  Of  the  institu- 
tions— is  a  source  of  profound  worry  on  Wall 
Street.  Indeed,  if  small  investors  amount  to 
an  endangered  species,  so  dol  the  brokerage 
bouses,  whose  ranks  have  boen  thinned  by 
the  hostile  environment.  Lower  public  trad- 
ing activity — accompanied  by  k  succession  of 
commission  discounts  on  large  orders  (man- 
dated by  the  S.E.C.)  which  nave  drastically 
curtailed  revenues  from  institutional  busi- 
ness— have  together  resulted  In  declining 
income  at  a  time  of  sharply  rising  costs. 

Thus  since  the  beginning  f  of  1968,  some 
290  New  York  Stock  Exchange  firms  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside  through  merger,  con- 
solidation or  outright  failure,  and  the  cas- 
ualties include  some  of  Wall  Street's  oldest 
and  most  respected  names.  At  last  count, 
there  were  535  member  flri  :ie,  the  lowest 
figure  in  half  a  century.)  "Merge  or  sub- 
merge" has  long  been  the  orler  of  the  dav 
on  Wall  Street.  Nonetheless  In  1973.  the 
brokerage  houses,  collective  y,  lost  about 
$50-million.  And  though  the;  made  a  profit 
of  $49-million  in  this  year's  fii  st  quarter,  the 
slump  in  trading  volume  since  mid-March 
threatens  to  pluge  the  industry  back  into 
the  red. 

Meanwhile,  the  brokerage  Industry  Is  ap- 
proaching the  climactic  pha^e  of  a  period 
of  revolutionary  change.  The  system  of  fixed 
conunisslon  rates  that  has  been  in  effect 
since  1792  for  stocks  traded  on  the  national 
exchanges  will  end  in  April  of  next  year,  and 
this,  along  with  legislation  no  v  being  shaped 
in  Congress,  could  have  a  cricial  impact  on 
the  functioning  of  the  exchan  ;es.  This  situa- 
tion has  led  no  less  a  figure  than  James  J. 
Needham,  chairman  of  the  Nbw  York  Stock 
Exchange,  to  describe  the  natl  Dnal  exchange.^ 
as  yet  another  endangered  sf  ecies.  Whethc- 
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the  changes  that  lie  ahead  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  general  public  and  help  to  restore 
confidence  in  Wall  Street,  or  whether  they 
will  increase  the  alienation  of  individual  iu- 
vestors  is  a  subject  of  acute  controversy. 

With  benefit  of  hindsight,  it  doesnt  take 
much  expertise  in  the  stock  market  to  grasp 
why,  since  1969,  the  underlying  trend  lu 
stock  prices  has  been  downward.  First  came 
the  1969-70  recession,  climaxed  by  a  liquidity 
crisis  that  helped  to  plunge  Penn  Central 
into  bankruptcy.  (In  a  liquidity  crisis,  the 
loanable  funds  available  from  the  banks 
aren't  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  would- 
be  borrowers.)  The  ensuing  economic  reco\-- 
ery  rapidly  turned  into  an  inflationary  boom, 
which  the  Chicago  economist  Beryl  Sprlnkel 
has  aptly  described  as  "the  unhappiest  boom 
I  have  ever  lived  through."  Among  the  po- 
tent depressants  that  acted  on  stock  prices 
were  recurring  bouts  of  streaking  inflation 
and  spiral  ing  interest  rates,  the  unsettling 
impact  of  the  fuzzy  game  plan  for  wage-and- 
prlce  contixds.  which  created  uncertainties 
abhorrent  to  the  stock  market,  a  succession 
of  crises  on  the  international  money  front 
accompanied  by  weakening  of  the  dollar  and 
soaring  prices  for  gold,  t^e  progressive  ero- 
sion at  public  confidence  as  the  Watergate- 
Nixon  drama  unfolded  in  the  manner  of  a 
serialized  horror  story,  the  Middle  East  war 
and  the  supershock  of  the  energy  crisis,  and, 
most  recently,  fear  of  another  liquidity  crisis. 

In  sum,  for  five  years,  noxious  emissions 
from  the  political  and  economic  scene  have 
cast  a  blaxdcet  of  pollution  over  the  stock 
market.  The  last  quarter  of  1973,  in  particu- 
lar, was  a  hideous  season  for  investors.  Be- 
tween late  October  and  mid-December,  the 
Dow-Jones  Industrial  Average  went  into  a 
tallspin  of  199  points.  This  was  the  largest 
short-term  point  decline  In  history,  exceed- 
ing by  16  points  the  extent  of  the  Dow's  col- 
lapse in  the  crash  of  1929. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  since  1968  the 
private  Investor  has  taken  a  licking.  The 
largest  exodus  from  the  market  has  occurred 
among  the  really  small  investors — the  so- 
called  "odd  lotters,"  who  trade  in  units  of 
less  than  100  shares.  Odd  lotters  have  done 
more  seUing  than  btiying  for  seven  consecu- 
tive years,  and  they've  siphoned  more  than 
$9  billion  out  of  the  stock  market,  thereby 
puncturing  the  once  hallowed  maxim  that 
"the  little  guy  Is  always  vprong — find  out 
what  he's  doing  and  do  the  opposite."  In  ad- 
dition to  liquidation  by  odd  lotters,  sales  of 
mutual-fund  shares — which  are  largely  held 
by  small-to-medium  investors — exceeded 
purchases  to  the  tune  of  $3-billion  in  1972 
and  1973. 

"For  quite  some  time."  says  one  veteran 
board  room  manager,  "the  only  really  live 
customers  have  been  large  or  substantial  In- 
vestors. What  you  might  call  the  average  in- 
vestor has.  typically,  been  hibernating — 
'frozen*  Into  stocks  with  heavy  losses,  hop- 
ing that  eventually  they'll  recover — or  else 
he's  been  pulling  out  of  the  market  and 
switching  into  savings  accounts  and  bonds. 
If  he's  a  real  market  addict,  he's  been  doing 
a  bit  of  bargain-hunting  or  he's  been  mov- 
ing Into  energy-related  and  natural -resources 
stocks,  which  have  been  coming  into  fashion. 
But  most  of  this  is  small  business.  Any  reg- 
istered rep  who  doesn't  have  one  or  two  big 
customers  would  be  better  oil  rtuming  an 
elevator." 

Unless  he  \^'as  extraordinarily  lucky  or 
astute,  the  private  Investor's  losses  have  "been 
considerably  larger  than  might  be  inferred 
from  the  behavior  of  the  popular  averages — 
the  Dow-Jones  Industrial  Average  and 
Standard  &  Poor's  500 — which  were  both 
recently  down  about  16  per  cent  since  the 
beginning  of  1969.  Both  of  these  averages 
£ire  "weighted,"  with  the  result  that  their 
movements  are  strongly  influenced  by  the 
behavior  of  a  relatively  smaU  number  of 
stocks — high-priced  Issues   (such  as  Kodak, 


duPont,  Procter  &  Gamble)  In  the  case  of 
the  Dow  and  issues  with  large  market  capi- 
talizations (price  multiplied  by  number  of 
shares  outstanding)  in  the  case  of  S&P's 
500.  Since  about  70  such  Issues  have  been 
the  institutional  favorites  of  recent  years 
and  have  performed  much  better  than  the 
general  market,  the  Dow  and  S&P's  600  faU 
to  reflect  what's  really  happened  to  the  ma- 
jority of  stocks. 

Pot  example,  in  1973.  the  declines  In  the 
Dow  and  S&P's  500  were  roughly  17  per  cent 
and  18  per  cent,  respectively,  whereas  the 
average  stock  on  the  Big  Board  declined 
more  than  26  per  cent  and  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  nearly  40  per  cent.  What's 
really  happened  to  the  stock  market  over 
the  past  five  years  can  be  summed  up  lu  a 
single,  devastating  statistic:  down  64  per 
cent.  That's  how  much  a  genuinely  repre- 
sentative index,  the  Value  Line  Index  (see 
chart.  Page  48)  has  declined  from  its  record 
high  of  December,  1968. 

A  good  many  private  investors — misled  by 
the  Dow's  surge  through  the  1,000  level  in 
November,  1972 — don't  fully  realize  that  for 
five  years  we  have  been  in  a  major  bear 
market.  And  some  have  bitterly  concluded 
that  their  broker  is  either  a  moron  or  a 
sadist.  ActuaUy,  most  brokers  are  hurting 
more  than  their  customers.  They,  too,  have 
lost  money  on  the  market,  their  earnings 
have  slumped,  and  their  egos  are  lacerated. 
Nowadays,  a  "successful"  broker,  someone 
has  said,  is  a  man  in  a  five-year-old  custom- 
made  suit  and  five-year-old  Gucci  loafers, 
who  still  has  a  secretary  to  go  for  his  80-cent 
lunch  from  Nedick's. 

The  punishment  inflicted  on  stock  prices 
is  reason  enough  for  the  average  investor's 
disenchantment  with  the  market — but  there 
are  others.  Record-breaking  interest  rates 
have  greatly  increased  the  appeal  of  bonds 
and  savings  accounts,  and  massive  advertis- 
ing by  the  saviijgs  banks  has  certainly  helped 
to  sell  the  concept  that  6.8  per  cent  plus  a 
toaster  Is  preferable  to  the  hazards  of  the 
stock  market.  The  well-publicized  internal 
problems  of  the  brokerage  Industry  have 
hurt  WaU  Street's  image  with  the  public, 
and  as  the  clout  of  big  institutional  Investors 
has  grown  progressively  greater  the  feeling 
has  arisen  that  the  "Uttle  guy"  is  likely  to 
be  steamrollered  by  the  giants,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  trend  to  institutional  domi- 
nance has  tended  to  feed  on  itself. 

Thtis  a  survey  made  by  Arthur  D.  Little 
revealed  that  70  per  cent  of  investors  think 
that  the  market  is  somehow  "manipulated," 
and  that  institutional  investors  enjoy  "un- 
fair advantages."  A  typical  complaint  goes: 
"High-grade  research  and  the  'hot'  informa- 
tion are  reserved  for  institutions.  We  get  the 
hack  work,  and  we're  the  last  to  be  told 
when  to  seU."  That  is  not  quite  true.  Any 
brokerage  house  that  deals  with  both  In- 
stitutional and  private  Investors  (some  deal 
only  with  institutions)  is  required  to  issue 
at  least  a  digest  of  each  of  its  Institutional 
reports  to  its  private  clients;  and  few  private 
investors  would  want  to  wade  through  the 
mass  of  detaU  in  the  typical  "in  depth"  in- 
stitutional study.  Moreover,  when  a  broker- 
age house  changes  a  "buy  "  or  "hold"  recom- 
mendation to  a  "seU."  its  registered  reps  re- 
ceive a  bulletin  at  the  same  time  as  the  in- 
stitutions, and  they're  supposed  to  advise 
their  private  clients  holding  the  stock.  How- 
ever, economics  dictates  that  a  bank  trust 
department  generating  upwards  of  $100,000 
a  year  in  commissions  wUl  receive  more 
assiduous,  timely  and  sophisticated  service 
than  the  John  and  Mary  Does,  whose  annual 
commission  business  doesn't  pay  for  their 
broker's  telephone  bill. 

Another  widespread  complaint  is  that  in- 
stitutional domination  of  the  market  has 
left  the  private  investor  at  the  mercy  of  the 
unpredictable  decisions  and  whims  of  the 
big   money   managers.   In    September,    1972. 


Levitz  Furniture,  then  an  institutional 
favorite,  plunged  from  47  to  33  In  less  than 
half  an  hoiu:  (and  went  on  sinking  all  the 
way  to  a  low  of  '3I4) .  Handleman  gave  up  51 
percent  of  its  value  in  a  single  trade,  and 
recently.  Combustion  Engineering  feU  from 
751^  to  48'^.  again  In  one  market  session. 
Understandably,  the  average  Investor  is  leery 
of  a  market  in  which  a  sudden  cyclone  of 
institutional  seUiug  can  demolish  one  of 
his  holdings. 

Individual  iuvestora  who  blame  institu- 
tional dominance  of  the  market  for  many  ot 
their  suSerings  are  apparently  forgetting 
that  the  wholly  external  forces  that  have 
depressed  stock  prices  over  the  past  few 
>-ears  have  also  humbled  the  top-flight  in- 
stitutional money  managers. 

Mutual  funds,  for  exam.ple,  have  done 
better  tlian  the  Value  Line  Index  over  the 
past  five  years,  but  muc^  worse  than  the 
popular  averages.  If  dividends  are  sub- 
tracted, the  average  decline  in  net  asset 
value  of  mutual -fund  shares  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1969  has  been  about  40  per  cent.  Last 
vear,  the  nine  major  New  York  City  banks— 
giirus  In  the  hierarchy  of  money  manage- 
ment— showed  a  median  decUne  of  19  per 
cent  in  their  massive  "common"  pension 
funds,  incluAinfi  reinvested  dividends;  the 
median  decline  for  the  smaller  and  more 
aggressive  "special  funds"  was  roughly  35 
per  cent.  Including  reinvested  dividends. 
(These  closely  guarded  figures  were  dis- 
closed in  Robert  Metz's  ccdumn  in  The  New 
York  Times.  >  That's  compexable  to  Henry 
Aaron  hitting  .180  or  Jack  Nicklaus  shoot- 
ing over  80. 

A  broader  illustration  of  how  last  year's 
market  confounded  the  pros  Is  InsUtutional 
Investor's  Itet  of  "the  10  top  stocks"  for  1973. 
selected  by  portfolio  managers  of  160  leading 
institutions  across  the  country.  Investment 
of  an  equal  amount  of  BXHiey  in  each  of 
these  stocks  would  have  produced  a  ghastly 
loss  of  44  per  cent  from  year-end  to  year-end. 

More  to  the  point,  perhaps,  if  the  Institu- 
tions are  to  be  cast  in  the  role  of  the  mtmster 
that  has  wrecked  the  stock  market  for  the 
general  public,  then  the  general  public  is 
Dr.  Frankenstein.  For  it's  the  American  pub- 
lic that,  by  entrvisting  a  growing  p<M-tlon  of 
its  savings  to  institutions,  has  given  them 
the  huge  resources  that  makes  them  the 
dominant  force  in  the  market.  Ttie  total 
equity  holdings  of  InstitutionB — »270-h411ion 
in  1968 — were  placed  at  nearly  »400-blUlon 
at  the  end  of  1972  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Robert  Soldof sky,  professor  of  finance 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  has  calculated 
that  by  1980  institutional  common-stock 
holding  will  have  reached  $714-bimon. 

Still,  the  institutionalization  of  money  has 
radically  altered  the  character  and  behavior 
of  the  stock  market.  This  can  best  be  under- 
stood In  terms  of  a  political  analogy.  The 
stock  market  might  be  compared  to  a  coun- 
try that  was  once  a  democracy  but  has  toe- 
come  an  oligarchy  with  a  fairly  rigid  class 
system.  In  the  era  before  financial  institu- 
tions became  the  dominant  force  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, the  price  of  stocks  was  deter- 
mined, so  to  speak,  by  universal  suffrage — 
by  the  individual  decisions  of  countless  in- 
vestors, large,  medium  and  small.  True,  the 
institutions,  and  the  so-called  "smart 
money"  in  private  hands.  Influenced  stock 
prices  more  than  did  the  general  public. 
Nevertheless,  there  existed  a  genuine  divers- 
ity of  opinion  and  a  wide  breadth  of  investor 
interest,  which  were  duly  reflected  in  the 
behavior  of  the  market. 

But  for  some  years  now,  the  institutions 
have  constituted  a  ruling  elite — ^not  because 
they  have  made  a  power  grab,  but  because 
of  their  huge  resources  and  the  relati^-e 
absence  of  the  public  from  the  market.  The 
resources  of  the  big  institutions  faa^'e  be- 
come so  huge  that  they  have  to  confine  their 
major    investment    positions    to    companies 
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with  huge  capitalizations.  Thua,  out  of  the 
2.800  companies  listed  on  the  national  ex- 
changes, only  a  few  hundred,  most  of  them 
on  the  Big  Board,  qualify  for  strong  institu- 
tional sponsorship. 

The  list  of  stocks  In  which  Institutions 
concentrate  their  holdings  has  been  further 
narrowed  in  recent  years  by  the  wide  uni- 
formity of  thought  among  money  managers 
(especially  in  the  big  banks).  To  be  sure, 
every  trading  session  has  witnessed  a  large 
number  of  "block  trades,"  in  which  big 
chunks  of  stock  are  sold  by  one  institution 
and  bought  by  another — obviously  a  clearcut 
reflection  of  conflicts  of  opinion.  Neverthe- 
less, for  several  years,  a  powerful  cross  sec- 
tion of  money  managers  was  committed  to 
the  same  broad  Investment  strategy:  to  buy, 
and  keep  on  buying  at  opportune  moments, 
the  top  quality  growth  Issues  such  as  Avon, 
Eastman  Kodak,  Polaroid.  IBM,  Xerox,  and 
the  leading  drug  stocks — perhaps  70  com- 
panies all  told.  It's  safe  to  say  that  never 
before  have  so  many  money  managers,  man- 
aging so  much  money,  espoused  a  "party 
line"  with  so  much  fervor. 

The  Institutional  favorites  were  variously 
dubbed  "the  vestal  virgins,"  "the  70  sacred 
cows,"  "the  50  religion  stocks,"  or  simply, 
"the  anointed."  In  the  Jargon  of  money  man- 
agers, they  were  "one-decision  stocks" — 
meaning  they  need  never  be  sold:  The  only 
decision  was  at  what  price  to  buy.  Inevitably, 
the  concept  was  for  a  long  time  self-validat- 
ing, since  the  tremendous  buying  power  flow- 
ing Into  these  stocks  pushed  prices  upward. 

Late  last  summer,  however,  the  party  line 
began  to  crack.  The  September  court  decision 
against  IBM  (which  awarded  huge  damages 
to  Telex)  brought  about  a  sharp  decline  In 
the  most  sacred  of  the  "one-decision"  stocks, 
and  this  surely  aroused  misgivings  about  the 
vulnerability  of  others.  But  probably  the 
basic  reason  is  that  the  cult  of  any  group  of 
stocks  is  ultimately  self-defeating.  There 
Inevitably  comes  a  time  when  clouds  start  to 
Intrude  on  the  so-called  "high  visibility"  of 
future  earnings  growth  (as  they  did  in  the 
cases  of  Disney,  Avon,  Polaroid  and  other 
"religion"  stocks) ,  a  time  when  the  prices  of 
the  anointed  begin  to  look  sky-high  In  rela- 
tion to  the  general  market,  and  the  twitchler 
money  managers  start  asking  themselves  the 
old  "to  whom"  question — to  whom  will  they 
be  able  to  sell  even  a  part  of  their  huge  posi- 
tions at  anything  close  to  current  prices? 

The  result  was  that  many  of  the  "religion 
stocks"  dropped  anywhere  from  41  per  cent 
(IBM)  to  63  per  cent  (Disney)  from  their 
1973  highs,  and  "second  team"  favorites  such 
as  Cloroz.  Rite  Aid  and  Tropicana  showed 
losses  of  75  per  cent  to  nearly  90  per  cent 
from  last  year's  peak  prices.  There  still  exists, 
however,  a  huge  concentration  of  institu- 
tional funds  in  a  limited  number  of  Issues, 
a  situation  that  has  given  rise  to  a  well- 
defined  class  system  for  stocks,  which  Is  re- 
flected In  their  valuations,  or  price-earnings 
ratios. 

The  price-earnings  ratio  is  simply  the  price 
of  a  stock  divided  by  its  earnings  per  share — 
a  stock  selling  at  20  which  has  per-share 
earnings  of  $2  has  a  p,'e  ratio  of  10.  Price- 
earnings  ratios,  which  vary  all  the  way  from 
3  to  60  and  more,  represent  the  valuation 
that  Investors  put  on  a  company's  annual 
earnings.  Today,  valuations  are  influenced 
more  than  ever  'before  by  the  amount  of 
Institutional  sponsorship  a  stock  is  able  to 
attract,  since  Individual  Investors  are  not 
active  enough  to  exert  a  powerful  Influence 
on  the  price-making  process. 

The  current  institutional  favorites,  most 
of  which  are  valued  at  20  to  40  times  earn- 
ings, constitute  a  glamorous  aristocracy  of 
perhaps  70  stocks  out  of  a  stock  population 
(including  the  over-the-counter  market)  of 
more  than  6.000.  Far  beneath  the  aristocracy 
there  Is  a  large,  depressed  bourgeoisie,  or 
middle  class,  composed  of  major  corporations 
(many  of  them  blue  chips)  big  enough  to 
have  strong  Institutional  sponsorship,  but 
which— either  because  their  business  is  vul- 
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nerable  to  cyclical  downtur  is  in  the  economy 
or  for  other  reasons — ^have  been  out  of  favor 
With  institutional  Investors.  The  bourgeois 
companies — currently  valijed  at  roughly  6 
to  9  times  1973  earnings — include  A.  T.  &  T., 
most  of  the  major  utilities.  General  Motors 
and  Ford,  Time  Inc.,  Woolw  )rth,  RCA,  Zenith, 
the  steel  companies  and  ot  ler  basic  Industry 
groups. 

Below  the  middle  class,  t  lere  is  a  vast  "un- 
washed" proletariat,  a  he  rde  of  secondary 
companies — most  of  them  n  sound  financial 
health  and  with  respectabi  s  earning  power — 
that  lack  the  si2«  and  sup;  osedly  the  grovrth 
potential  to  fittract  Instltul  lonal  sponsorship. 
The  current  valuation  rai  ge  for  the  prole- 
tariat— 3  to  6  times  earnii  gs — is  one  that  a 
decade  ago  would  have  siig|  ested  possibilities 
of  early  bankruptcy. 

Finally,  there  are  the  '  untouchables" — a 
couple  of  thousand  small,  speculative  com- 
panies traded  over-the-ce  unter,  for  which 
there  is  virtually  no  marli  et;  and  some  350 
listed  companies  for  whic  i  most  brokerage 
firms  will  not  solicit  ord  its  liecause  their 
stocks  are  selling  below  $  >.  It  is  this  four- 
class  system — rather  than  i  my  conscious  ma- 
nipulation by  institution  i — that  has  been 
particularly  damaging  to  the  average  in. 
vestor.  With  three  or  four  exceptions,  the  50 
stocks  most  widely  owned  t  y  the  conservative 
segment  of  the  Investing  >ublic  fall  within 
the  depressed  nUddle  clast ;  the  stocks  most 
\^tdely  owned  by  the  speci  ilatlve  segment  of 
the  public  fall  within  the  "proletariat"  and 
the  "untouchable"  classei ,  and  these  have 
truly  been  massacred. 

Notably  the  small  Invest  or  Is  not  the  only 
victim  of  this  system.  The  shrunken  or  ema- 
ciated valuations  prevail!  ig  for  companies 
in  the  middle,  proletariat  and  untouchable 
classes  have  also  created  i  n  alarming  situa- 
tion for  thousands  of  Ame  lean  corporations, 
which  are  unable  to  rais<  the  capital  they 
i.eed  for  modernization  and  growth.  For 
many  companies,  lofty  ii  terest  rates  have 
made  it  hellishly  expensive  to  borrow  money, 
and  lew  of  those  that  at ;  privately  owned 
find  it  possible  to  raise  n  oney  in  the  other 
traditional  way — by  selling  stock  to  the  pub- 
lic. What's  left  of  the  pub  ,ic  is  cold  towards 
new  issues,  ranking  then  i  among  the  un> 
touchables.  Of  the  34  co  tnpanies  that  did 
manage  to  go  public  m  19'  3,  the  stocks  of  30 
had  averaged  a  45  per  cen ;  decline  from  the 
offering  price  by  the  end  o:  the  year. 

A  majority  of  the  pvit  licly  owned  com- 
panies are  also  hard  put  to  raise  urgently 
needed  capital  by  issuing  new  stock.  Some 
600  of  them  have  formed  the  Committee  of 
Publicly  Owned  Companl(  s,  whose  function 
is  to  alert  Congress  and  the  S.E.C.  to  the 
threat  facing  American  c(  rporations  and  to 
campaign  for  measures  1  bat  will  give  the 
private  investor  Incentive  i  to  return  to  the 
stock  market,  thereby  stre  igthening  its  capi- 
tal-raising capabilities.  "I'or  90  per  cent  of 
corporate  America,"  says  a  spokesman  for  the 
committee,  "stock  prices  a  re  depressed  to  the 
pomt  where  it  is  Impossiile  to  raise  needed 
capital  by  new  stock  Issuei .  The  result  is  that 
many  of  us  are  deferring  necessary  replace- 
ments, improvements  and  expansion.  America 
will  feel  the  brunt  of  this  {  n  a  few  years  when 
the  technological  obsolesc  ence  of  our  plants 
and  equipment  weakens  u  in  terms  of  profits 
and  productivity." 

What  could  loosen  up  I  tie  rigid  four-class 
structure  of  the  stock  narket?  What,  in 
other  words,  could  rest<  re  a  significantly 
greater  breadth  of  inter  st  in  the  market 
and  a  more  normal  (by  hi  storical  standards) 
range  of  valuations?  Ju  it  about  everyone 
agrees  on  two  prerequisit  is — less  concentra- 
tion by  the  institutions  {  a  a  limited  list  of 
favored  issues  and  a  lai  ;e-Ecale  return  of 
individual  Investors  to  thi   stock  market. 

Observers  of  the  Insti  utional  scene  see 
signs  of  a  trend  towards  w  der  diversification. 
Institutional  Investors  ar  i  deeply  concerned 
about  liquidity,  which  m  ;ans  the  ability  to 
buy  or  sell  substantial  ai  lounts  of  stock  at 


prices  not  too  far  removed  fr*  im  the  prevail- 
ing quotations.  In  bygone  dt  ys,  the  buymg 
and  selling  power  of  tens  a.',  thousands  of 
Individual  investors  gave  the  market  a  de- 
gree of  liquidity  that  toda  j — with  vastly 
greater  resources  in  the  hands  of  institu- 
tions and  the  public  largely  on  the  side- 
lines— is  alarmingly  absent.  "1  jlquldlty,"  says 
Ronald  Bentlen,  a  block  t  -ader  at  Loeb 
Rhoades,  "is  on  the  brink  of  b  iing  atrocious." 
This  sltiiatlon,  which  obviously  heightens 
the  risks  of  concentration.  Is  t  strong  induce- 
ment to  Institutional  Inves  tors  to  spread 
their  funds  a  bit  more  widely 

As  for  the  private  mvest  >rs  many  Wall 
Street  sages  believe  that  they  will  flock  back 
into  the  market  when  the  next  major  up- 
trend hi  stock  prices  is  wkU  under  way. 
Others  doubt  that  a  strong,  bfoad-based,  and 
sustained  uptrend  in  stock  trices  can  take 
place  without  vigorous  partli  lipation  by  the 
general  public.  If  the  latter  are  right,  the 
public's  situation  today  is  mther  like  that 
of  the  fabulous  Baron  Munchausen,  who, 
alone  and  sinking  in  quicksand,  simply  pulled 
himself  out  by  his  own  hair.  The  public's 
"hair,"  to  pursue  the  analo;,  is  its  "state 
of  confidence,"  and  it  wlli  tlierefore  require 
a  restoration  of  confidence  n  the  national 
leadership  and  m  the  future  af  the  economy 
to  bring  about  a  large-scale  re-entry  of  in- 
dividual Investors  into  the  stock  market. 
For  starters,  what's  most  urgently  needed  is 
a  sharp  lowering  of  the  scarjr  rate  of  Infia- 
tlon.  A  once-popular  myth  Iteld  that,  since 
common  stocks  are  regard(!d  as  a  hedge 
again  inflation,  Infiatlon  is  bullish  for  the 
stock  market.  Not  so.  Well-ciosen  stocks  do 
provide  a  hedge  against  Infliitlon — but  only 
in  the  long  run  and  if  the  late  of  Inflation 
is  moderate.  Streaking  Inflttion  delivers  a 
one-two  punch  to  the  stock  i  larket.  By  caus- 
ing costs  to  soar,  it  tends  to  squeeze  profits, 
which  of  course  is  bad  fcr  stock  prices. 
What's  even  worse  is  that  m<  ist  of  the  meas- 
ures used  to  curb  inflation  are  either  un- 
settling or  damaging  to  thd  stock  market, 
especially  a  drastic  tlghtenlrg  of  the  money 
supply,  which  (as  we  saw  In  1970)  spells 
disaster  for  the  market,  since  its  lifeblood 
is  money. 

At  this  time,  a  cutback  in  the  rate  of  in- 
flation and  a  lowering  of  Inte  rest  rates  would 
be  supertherapy  for  the  slock  market.  It 
would  strengthen  the  competitive  position 
of  stocks  vis-a-vis  bonds,  stiort-term  Gov- 
ernment securities  and  savings  accounts. 
-  More  importantly,  it  would  bolster  confid- 
ence in  the  nation's  economic  future,  thereby 
reviving  the  now  badly  batte!'ed  concept  that 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  spectacular 
growth  of  public  particlpati  an  In  the  stock 
market  in  the  nlneteen-flf tl  bs  :  the  concept 
that  the  best  way  In  which  \  he  average  citi- 
zen can  seek  to  make  his  c  ipltal  grow  and 
provide  for  the  future  is  t »  buy  and  hold 
stocks  of  good  quality. 

There  are  many  people  in  Wall  Street  who 
feel  that  a  segment  of  the  public,  because 
of  the  traumas  of  recent  ye  irs,  has  literally 
forgotten  that  there's  a  persuasive  case  for 
owning  stock,  and  they  argue  that  the  securi- 
ties industry  should  start  to  "ebroadcast  that 
cise  in  a  big  way.  During  the  nlneteen-flf- 
tles,  an  Investment  In  the  30  blue-chip  stocks 
that  make  up  the  Dow-Jones  Industrial  Av- 
erage would  have  produced  a  total  yearly 
return — price  appreciation  p  lus  dividend  in- 
come— of  better  than  17  per  lent,  compound- 
ed annually.  What's  more,  tt  e  behavior  of  all 
stocks  (on  the  New  York  £  tock  Exchange) 
over  the  period  1926  to  1960- -an  era  that  en- 
compassed the  Great  Depres  slon.  World  War 
II  and  the  Kijrean  war — is  an  impressive  testi- 
monial to  the  merits  of  stocl ;  ownership  over 
the  longer  term.  A  1965  sti  dy  made  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  soug  it  to  determine 
an  investor's  chances  of  ms  king  a  profit  by 
buying  stocks  at  random  over  the  above 
period.  For  any  given  Issue  ( m  the  New  York 
Stock  Elxchange,  there  wer<  88,000  possible 
time  combinations  of  pure  bases  and  sales 
over  35  years.  The  findings  '  irere  that  an  lU- 
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vestor  would  have  made  a  profit  on  78  per 
cent  of  the  transactions  and  his  median  rate 
of  return  would  have  ben  close  to  10  per 
cent,  compounded  annually.  In  short,  com- 
mon stocks  have  been  in  the  past — and  could 
again  be  in  futvire  (bear  markets  don't  last 
forever) — a  rewarding  long-term  Investment. 
Among  other  possible  developments  that 
could  Improve  the   attitude  of  private   In- 
vestors, two  of  those  most  frequently  men- 
tioned are  legislation  that  would  provide  tax 
incentives  designed  to  encourage  Individual 
investors  to  put  capital  in  the  stock  market, 
and  legislation  or  regulatory  measures  de- 
signed to  bring  about  fuller  disclosure  of  In- 
stitutional   holdings   and   trading    activity. 
These  matters  are  in  fact  under  consideration 
by  Congress,  which  has  been  preparing  leg- 
islation   covering    the    securities    Industry. 
The  program  as  recently  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate— a  House  vote  is  not  likely  this  year — 
will  mandate  the  development  of  a  Central 
Market  System  In  which  exUting  markets — 
the  New  York,  American,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Philadelphia-Baltimore- Washington.       Mid- 
west and  Pacific  stock  exchanges,  plus  half 
a  dozen  others,  plus  the  "Thh-d"  and  over- 
the-counter  markets — will  be  electronically 
linked  through  a  consolidated  tape,  which 
will   report   every   transaction,   wherever   It 
may  take  place,   and   a   central   quotation 
network,  which  will  display  all  available  bids 
and  offers.  Such  a  system  will  tell  brokers 
and  Investors  which   market,   at  any   given 
moment,  offers  the  best  price  for  a  particular 
order  and  enable  them  to  channel  the  order 
to  that  market.  The  so-called  Third  Market 
firms,  which  deal  in  listed  securities — mainly 
with  Institutional  clients — off  the  floors  of 
the  national  exchanges,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  central  market  system  without  having  to 
become  members  of  any  exchange.  Assum- 
ing that,  as  they  claim,  the  Third-Market 
firms  can  offer  cost  savings  to  Investors,  they 
stand  to  benefit  considerably  from  the  wider 
exposure  of  their  quotations  provided  by  the 
central  quotation  network.  The  benefits  of 
the  Central  Market  System  to  small  Investors 
are  likely  to  be  modest,  since  It  doesn't  seem 
probable  that  quotations  between  the  dif- 
ferent markets  will  vary  significantly.  How- 
ever, a  saving  of  even  one-eighth  of  a  point — 
$12.60  per  hundred  shares — adds  up  to  a  siz- 
able  chunk   of   money   on   an   institutional 
trade  of  50,000  to  100,000  shares. 

Creation  of  a  Central  Market  System  Is  an 
enormously  complex  undertaking,  which  Is 
not  likely  to  be  completed  for  at  least  two 
years,  and  no  one  knows  precisely  what  its 
Impact  will  be  on  the  brokerage  community. 
Here  and  now,  the  overriding  concern  of 
James  Needham  and  Paul  Kolton,  chairman 
of  the  American  Stock  Exchange,  Is  how  to 
avoid  the  potential  disaster  that  might  over- 
take the  national  exchanges  when  fixed  com- 
mission rates  are  abolished  on  April  30.  1975. 
This  has  been  mandated  by  the  S.E.C.  fol- 
lowing a  succession  of  challenges  to  the  fixed 
commission  system  by  both  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  S.E.C.  Essentially,  their 
arguments  were  that  the  system  Is  anticom- 
petitive and  also  discriminatory  In  favor  of 
institutions,  since  In  recent  years,  commis- 
sions on  very  large  orders  have  not  been 
fixed,  but  have  become  subject  to  negotia- 
tion. Anticipation  of  the  ending  of  flxed  rates 
has  plunged  the  weaker  segments  of  the  ex- 
change community  Into  a  Kierkegaardian 
state  of  fear  and  trembling. 

Messrs.  Needham  and  Kolton  are  not  op- 
posed to  the  ending  of  flxed  commissions;  in- 
stead, they  are  desperately  concerned  that, 
unless  appropriate  measures  are  legislated  by 
Congress  or  prescribed  by  the  S.E.C,  the  end- 
ing of  flxed  commissions  may  cause  major 
brokerage  houses  to  drop  their  exchange 
memberships  and  join  the  Third  Market, 
tliereby  emasculating  the  national  ex- 
changes. 

Fixed  commission  rates,  say  Needham  and 
Kolton,  have  been  the  chief  economic  In- 


centive for  Incurring  the  large  membership 
and  operating  costs  of  belonging  to  a  nation- 
al exchange  and  accepting   the   regulatory 
restrictions  binding  on   Its  members.  They 
constitute,    in    effect,    a    guaranteed    tariff 
that  pays  the  costs  of  a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices provided  by  member  firms  and  by  the 
exchanges.    Including    market    surveUlancc 
procedures  and  other  measures  to  protect  the 
public  Interest.  Without  fixed  conunissions, 
the   larger    and    stronger    brokerage    houses 
might  well  find  it  economically  advantageous 
to    withdraw    from    the    exchanges — Indeed 
half  a  dozen  leading  firms  have  publicly  an- 
nounced that  they  may  be  forced  to  consider 
this  step— and  adopt  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  Third  Market  firms.  They  would  maintain 
stocks  and  make  "dealer  markets"  in  them — 
which  means  that  they  would  deal  directly 
with  you  and  me  and,  preferably.  Bankers 
Trust,  buying  for  and  selling  from  the  In- 
ventory In  their  vaults.  Given  some  luck  and 
lots  of  skill  and  capital  this  system  has  great- 
er profit  potential  than  operating  as  a  bro- 
ker on  the  floor  of  a  national  exchange.  How- 
ever, a  proliferation  of  dealer  markets  m  the 
most  actively  traded  Usted  securities  would 
siphon  off  a  huge  volume  of  orders  from  the 
Big   Board,   where    15   percent  of   the   total 
stock  list  accounts  for  51  percent  of  share 
volume;  and  to  a  lesser  degree  it  would  also 
hurt  the   Amex.  That's   why  Mr.   Needham 
has  referred  to  the  national  exchanges  as  "an 
endangered   species,"   and   has  voiced   fears 
that  the  "auction  market"  system  which  they 
embody  will  atrophy  and  wither. 

So  who  cares?  What's  so  sacred  about  the 
exchanges  and  the  auction  markets?  The  an- 
swers given  by  Needham  and  Kolton  boil 
down  to  this :  It  is  our  auction  market,  with 
its  "fish  bowl"  operating  procedures  and  Its 
unique  pricing  mechanism,  that  fostered 
the  growth  of  public  ownership  of  American 
Industry  and  made  our  equity  markets  the 
envy  of  the  free  world.  In  Europe,  where  the 
dealer  type  of  market  has  generally  prevailed, 
stock  prices  have  been  largely  determined 
by  institutions  and  corporate  insiders,  pub- 
lic participation  In  the  market  h«is  been 
narrow,  and  Industry  has  been  able  to  raise 
only  a  small  fraction  of  Its  capital  require- 
ments from  the  investing  public. 

The  two-way  auction  market — by  simul- 
taneously bringing  together  buyers  and 
sellers  in  an  open  forum — allows  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand  to  determine  the 
price  at  which  a  particular  stock  is  traded, 
thereby  assuring  both  the  buyer  and  the 
seller  that  each  Is  obtaining  the  best  avail- 
able price  at  that  particular  moment. 

In  contrast,  in  a  dealer  market  there  Is  no 
uniform  pricing  mechanism;  prices  are  not 
necessarily  determined  by  the  direct  Inter- 
action of  supply  and  demand,  but  rather  by 
the    dealer's    personal    assessment    of    the 
supply -demand    situation,    and    sometimes 
by  the  state  of  his  Inventory.  In  addition.  It's 
questionable   whether   a   fragmented   dealer 
market  would  lend  Itself  to  the  elaborate, 
automated  surveillance  procedures  developed 
by  the  national  exchanges  to  guard  against 
manipulation    and    to    help    maintain    an 
orderly  market.  For  these  reasons  Ueedham 
and  Kolton  Insist  that  a  major  shift  toward 
a  dealer  market  would  represent  "a  giant 
step    backward."    Needham    has    also   urged 
Congress  to  include  in  the  pending  legisla- 
tion   the    requirement    that    all    orders    in 
listed    securities — including    those    held    by 
Third   Market   firms — be   executed    on    the 
floors  of  the  registered  national  exchanges 
so   that   prices   can   be   determined   by   the 
m^aximum  Interplay  of  supply  and  demand. 
In  addition.  Needham  argues  that  "a  dealer 
market    will    be   strongly    oriented    towards 
the  Institutions  and  will  offer  prices  to  Indi- 
viduals strictly  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis. 
Dissatisfaction  with   their   treatment   could 
thus   lead   millions   of    Individual    investors 
to  withdraw  from  the  market." 


The  most  articulate  spokesman  for  the 
Third  Market,  Donald  E.  Weeden,  chairman 
of  the  firm  that  bears  his  name,  rejects  this 
thesis  as  "sanctimonious  and  self-serving 
bunk."  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  he 
says,  "is  simply  playing  the  same  old  game 
of  blocking  Innovation  and  competition  in 
order  to  perpetuate  its  privileged  status." 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  stated  edi- 
torially that  it  considers  Mr.  Needham 's  feare 
exaggerated,  but  there  are  many  people  in 
Wall  Street  who  believe  that  a  swing  toward 
dealer  markets  and  ever-increasing  Institu- 
tional domination  of  the  Investment  scene 
are  real — and  disturbing — possibilities.  (A 
seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  re- 
cently sold  for  $75,000,  as  compared  with 
$525,000  in  1969.) 

Meanwhile,  In  April  of  this  year,  the  bro- 
kerage Industry  embarked  on  an  experiment 
involving   Its   relations   with   the   small    In- 
vestor. A  number  of  major  firms  have  reduced 
their  commission  rates  on  orders  of  $2,000 
or  less,  subject  to  varying  conditions  (such 
as  payment  In  advance  or  exclusion  of  or- 
ders involving  a  specified  price).  This  is  In- 
tended to  pave  the  way  for  a  possible  "un- 
bundling" of  services,  hitherto  provided  free, 
when  fixed  commission  rates  are  abolished 
in  1975.  At  that  time,  brokerage  firms  may 
introduce  charges  for  such  services  as  safe- 
keeping of  securities,  collection  of  dividends, 
investment  advice  and  research   material — 
either   In   the  form  of   higher   commissions 
or  outright   fees.   Such   unbundling   would 
help  to  put  the  economics  of  the  brokerage 
business  on  a  more  rational  footing,  since 
customers  will  pay  for  exactly  what  they  get. 
It  would  also  be  inherently  fairer  than  the 
present    system,    since    Investors    who    only 
want  their  broker  to  execute  orders  won't 
have  to  share  the  cost  of  services  rendered 
to  those  who  want  the  full  package,  Includ- 
in,;  tender  loving  care. 

incidentally,  the  advent  of  negotiated 
commission  rates  in  all  transactions  will  not 
mean  that  Uncle  Harry,  when  he  wants  to 
buy  10  shares  of  Telephone,  will  be  able  to 
hEiggle  with  his  broker  over  the  commission; 
only  on  orders  involving  large  sums  of  money 
will  commissions  literally  be  negotiated. 
What  It  does  means  is  that  commission  rates 
will  come  down  to  a  level  set  by  the  strongest 
and  most  efficient  house.  Even  so,  taking  into 
account  the  possible  charges  resulting  from 
unbundltag,  the  over-all  cost  of  brokerage 
services  to  the  general  public  may  well  wind 
up  bemg  slightly  higher  than  It  Is  today. 

This  could  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise for  the  average  Investor.  A  segment 
of  the  brokerage  mdustry  turned  its  back  on 
the  public  and  geared  Itself  to  serving  the 
Institutions  mainly  because  many  firms 
found  that.  In  an  era  of  sharply  rising  costs, 
they  were  losing  money  handling  small  or- 
ders for  Individuals.  If  unbundling  helps  to 
make  this  business  profitable — and  we  wont 
know  until  It's  time — the  average  Investor 
might  regain  some  of  the  status  he  feels  he's 
lost  on  Wall  Street.  Meanwhile,  there  are 
plenty  of  public-oriented  firms  that  still 
want  and  welcome  the  average  investors 
business — and  that's  a  tactful  understate- 
ment. 

The  Wall  Street  community  still  has  with- 
in It  a  strong  phalanx  of  i>osit've  thinkers 
who  see  a  Brave  New  World  taking  shape  In 
the  not  so  very  distant  future.  The  typical 
scenario  concedes  that  a  painful  shakeout 
lies  ahead,  which  only  the  fitter  houses  wUl 
survive.  But  after  that,  accordtog  to  the 
script:  "The  Industry  will  consist  mainly  of 
a  few  dozen  large,  strongly  capitalized,  su- 
perbly efficient  firms,  which  will  operate  as 
supermarkets  offering  a  full  range  of  finan- 
cial services.  Including  insurance,  real  estate, 
tax  shelters,  estate  planning  and  anything 
else  allowed  by  law.  There  will  also  be  a  place 
in  the  sun  for  smaller  firms  with  highly  spe- 
cialized skills  and  for  the   well-established 
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regional  houses.  This  streamlined  brokerage 
community,  utilizing  (as  the  Industry  shovUd 
be,  but  Isn't  today)  all  of  the  capabilities  of 
modem  technology,  will  be  able  to  serve  Indi- 
vidual investors  profitably  and  efficiently; 
and  it  will  find  ways  of  applying  (as  should 
have  been  done  long  ago)  nmss-merchandls- 
Ing  techniques  to  the  securities  industry.  In 
that  Brave  New  World,  the  now-skittish  and 
skeptical  public  will  once  again  become  'the 
thundering  herd." "  Amen. 


PSRO:  A  POOR  MECHANISM  AND  A 
POSSIBLE  ALTERNATIVE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  written  by  Dr.  Amitai  Etzionl, 
long  known  for  his  work  in  the  health 
field,  entitled  "PSRO:  A  Poor  Mecha- 
nism and  a  Possible  Alternative"  (com- 
mentary: May  1974) .  The  article  reflects 
the  kind  of  analysis  which  is  needed  to 
make  the  PSRO's  more  effective  or  to 
provide  a  viable  alternative. 

There  is  a  great  potential  in  the  Ideas 
that  Dr.  Etzionl  puts  forth  for  greater 
cooperation  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  concerned  with  health  care 
delivery.  The  suggested  approach  of 
forming  comprehensive  health  auditing 
entities  which  would  review  the  ade- 
quacy of  inputs,  processes,  and  outputs 
of  hospital  and  other  health  care  facili- 
ties deserve  serious  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PSRO:  A  Poor  Mechanism  and  a  Possible 
Alternative 

The  American  Medical  Association  called 
the  enactment  of  the  PSRO  bill  "potentially 
the  most  significant  medical  legislation  of  the 
1970s"  and  promptly  formed  seven  task  forces 
to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  formulat- 
ing the  yet  to  be  worked  out  details  of  the 
new  legislation.  Depending  on  how  the 
PSROs  will  be  set  up,  this  new  tool  of  so- 
cietal management  could  have  a  far  reach- 
ing effect  on  the  health  system  of  the  coun- 
try, possibly  on  the  management  of  all 
domestic  programs  employing  professionals. 

The  PSRO  plan  requires  that  no  patient 
be  admitted  to  a  hospital  under  Medicare  or 
Medicaid  without  prior  approval  from  the 
new  supervisory  agency  or  by  a  physician 
authorized  by  the  agency,  unless  it  is  an 
emergency.  Moreover,  If  and  when  the  pa- 
tient is  serviced  in  a  hospital,  the  agency 
must  check  whether  the  patient  was  held 
longer  than  necessary,  or  whether  services 
were  rendered  which  are  not  medically  indi- 
cated. The  new  adjudicating  agency  will  not 
deal  with  the  reasonableness  of  the  charges 
made  in  terms  of  the  amount  charged  ( which 
is  left  to  other  authorities)  but  rather  with 
the  medical  necessity  of  the  services.  PSROs, 
thus  conceived,  would  be  a  government- 
sponsored  body,  designed  to  scrutinize  hos- 
pitals— and  through  them,  doctors — In  a  kind 
of  Independent  medical  audit. 

To  avoid  dealing  with  several  millions  of 
patients  the  PSRO  setup  calls  for  high 
reliance  on  "good  conduct"  and  on  com- 
puters. Providers  who  have  demonstrated 
that  they  treat  patients  within  defined 
"norms"  will  be  exempted  from  the  need  for 
prior  approval.  The  internal  review  commlt- 
ttes  of  these  providers  will  then  themselves 
act  as  certify tng  agents.  But  even  the  serv- 
ices of  these  approved  facilities  will  continue 
to  be  monitored  by  computers.  The  weight  of 
the  forms  to  be  filled  out  alone  may  serve  to 


discouraged  heatlh  care  a  )use.  If  not,  after 
several  increasingly  hl^er  "courts"  of 
review,  the  flow  of  public  funds  may  be  cut 
off.  And  the  doctor  or  ]  rovider  could  be 
fined  for  up  to  95,000. 

The  new  mechanism  relli  s  on  at  least  three 
assumptions  which  need  to  be  critically 
examined.  Will  the  comp  iters  have  appro- 
priate health  care  norms?  If  the  norms  are 
set  too  loosely,  the  effect  )f  the  system  will 
be  to  cut  off  the  extrem ;  abuses  but  en- 
courage the  less  extreme,  but  more  massive 
and  hence  more  costly,  ab  ises.  (Thus,  if  the 
norm  for  maternity  stay  is  established  at 
4  days,  few  5-day  stays  m  ly  be  cut  out,  but 
thousands  of  3-day  stays  :  night  be  e  .tended 
Into  4-day  ones.)  If  on  tl-  e  other  hand,  the 
norms  are  set  too  tightly,  n  those  numerous 
cases  where  the  decision  ;o  treat  or  not  to 
treat,  admit  or  not  to  a  Imlt,  make  more 
tests  or  fewer,  is  not  clea  •  cut,  doctors  and 
porvlders  may  well  lean  to  card  not  providing 
the  extra  services,  and  the  poor  and  the  aged 
will  suffer.  (The  argument  that  such  systems 
worked  well  in  a  few  trial  cases  Is  not  com- 
pellng;  these  trials  were  i  lade,  for  the  most 
part.  In  choice  areas,  in  w!  ilch  motivation  to 
cooperate  on  the  part  of  p  oviders  and  recip- 
ients was  much  higher  ;han  one  can  ex- 
pect on  a  nationwide  basis  ) 

Most  likely,  the  PSRO  ( omputers  will  not 
prove  to  have  much  of  a  i  impact  one  way 
or  the  other.  Experience  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  other  blUs,  fro  aa  federal  aid  to 
education  to  controls  built  Into  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  legislation,  sug|  ests  that  cutting 
off  funds  Is  often  too  hi  rsh  a  sanction  to 
apply.  On  the  other  hand  the  $5,000  fine  is 
so  small,  compared  to  the  profits  that  viola- 
tors amass,  that  the  PSRC  s  may  well  end  up 
without  any  effective  sai  ctlon  at  all. 

Most  Important,  one  n  ust  ask:  will  the 
PSROs  really  provide  au  tonomous  audits? 
The  odds  are  that  the  do<  tors,  whose  activi- 
ties and  cost  PSROs  are  to  curb,  and  who  are 
already  controlling  the  suj  ply  of  new  medical 
resources  and  are  in  close  coalition  with  the 
main  health  providers,  will  also  control, 
indeed  dominate,  the  PSR(  )s. 

The  PSRO  bill  reveals  ihe  deep  scars  in- 
flicted by  the  medical  loM  y.  Again  and  again 
the  bill  apologizes  for  set  Ing  up  the  review 
mechanism,  for  "mtnidlnj"  into  the  "doc- 
tors' turf."  But  much  ni'  ire  than  apologies 
are  at  stake.  The  PSROs,  i  a  legislated  will  be 
composed  only  of  the  prac\  icing  physicians  in 
the  state  or  county  in  wh  ch  the  supervision 
is  to  take  place.  Only  if  t,  lese  physicians  re- 
fuse to  participate  in  thli  bit  of  what  some 
doctors  bitterly  local  ''so  :lalized"  medicine 
will  doctors  drawn  from  elsewhere  be  mo- 
bilized to  staff  the  PSOs.  The  possibility  of 
review  by  other  health  p  rofesslonals  is  not 
entertained.  Actually,  wh  le  the  Association 
of  American  Physicians  a  id  Surgeons  is  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  filing  suit  against 
the  federal  government  foi  "interfering  in  the 
practice  of  medicine"  via  1  he  PSROs,  an  AMA 
survey  shows  that  36  stat  i  medical  societies 
will  seek  to  be  designated  as  the  state  PSRO 
agent.  The  law  clearly  wel«  omes  this  arrange- 
ment, I  guess  hoping  that  :his  time,  somehow 
the  guards  will  suffice  to  g  lard  the  guardians. 
This  is  most  explicit  In  that  the  local  doc- 
tors will  set  the  norms,  locally,  to  be  im- 
posed on  them,  although  ligher  PSRO  levels 
are  entitled  to  review  thei  b  norms  and  try  to 
renegotiate  them. 

As  I  see  it,  a  major  study  is  urgently 
needed  to  determine  wh  ither  these  norms 
wlU  not  cause  more  costs  and  medical  harm 
than  yields  In  savmg  ant  reduction  of  un- 
necessary services.  Seco:  id,  the  sanctions 
should  be  Increased  to  6  ouble  the  amount 
of  damage  the  violator  caused  (thus  If  the 
overcharges  were  $200,000,  the  fine  should 
be  (400,000).  Above  all,  the  PSRO  reviewers 
should  not  be  limited  to  medical  doctors,  but 
shotild  be  composed  of  ane-thlrd  consumer 
representatives,     one-thli  i     health     profes- 
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sionals  other  than  doctors, 
doctors,  not  necessarily  from 
review.    (Even   then,  the 
to  be  doctor-dominated 
tend  to  defer  to  doctors,  and 
rectlves  will  be  needed.) 

The  participating 
not  to  form  medical 
cure    that    those    doctors 
integrity  and  willingness  to 
colleagues  will  be  in  the 
than  a  random  and  rotating 
which  the  law  now  provides. 

FMnally,  the  PSROs  should 
funds  to  call  in  Independent 
to  check  figures  and  records 
by  doctors  and  health 
of    this    review    mechanism 
important  to  be  left  only  to 
record  shows,  must  be 

Beyond   PSRO,   a  new 
Itself.  Imagine  firms 
henslve  Health  Auditing 
and  other  health  care  uni1|s 
quired  to  submit  to,  say,  a 
This  would  include 
quacy    of    inputs,    processes, 
(Valid   measures,    especially 
course,  still   need  to  be 
and   corrected   for   nonhealt|i 
as  socioeconomic  statiu.) 
fled  as  adequate  would  be 
on  public  funds   (especially 
Medicare,     but     also     local 
monies) .  The  CHA  firms  coul  1 
porations  akin  to  those  wh<i 
records,  or  nonprofit 
set  up  by  professional  assoc 
who  now  carry  out 
for  the  CHA  would  be  paid 
to  audit.)  The  government 
to  (a)  ensure  the  auditors' 
licensing;     (b)    help   CHA 
comprehensive    and    reliable 
by  supporting  R  and  D 
(c)  Impose  potent  sanctions 
review  Indicates  Inadequacl 
not  corrected. 

The  CHA's  staff  may  well 
statisticians,  and  other 
They  will  be  motivated,  like 
tors  are.  to  maintain  the 
work.  Thus,  the  profit 
sional  ambition,  which  so 
dermine  regulatory 
be  mobilized  to  ensure  a 
scrutiny. 

Finally,  the  government 
firms  for  a  second  report 
audited,  examining  its  place 
regional  health  system.  In 
might  help   not  only  to 
charge,  abuse,  and 
and  quality  considerations 
ensure  that  health  services 
passing,   widely  accessible. 
Integrated  into  community 
plans. 
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THE  TRADE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Pr(  sident,  during 
this  session  I  introduce!  several  bills 
aimed  at  bolstering  the  sagging  balance - 
of -trade  situation  in  whi^  this  country 
now  finds  itself.  Two  of  tUe  bills,  S.  1486, 
the  Omnibus  Export  Expansion  Act  of 
1974,  and  S.  1488,  the  Tariff  Simplifica- 
tion and  Freight  Rate  Disparities  Act, 
have  passed  the  Senate.  During  February 
and  March,  our  trade  ba  ance  was  sub- 
stantially in  deficit,  and  from  all  indi- 
cations this  trend  will  cor  tinue  through- 
out the  year,  especially  in  ihe  face  of  sky- 
rocketing energy  costs.  CI  P — cost,  insur- 
ance, and  freight — data  c  early  show  the 
serious  deficit  position  Df  our  foreign 
trade  balance,  which  Emioiinted  to  $1,323 
billion  in  the  January  to  lApril  period. 


The  Congress  should  not  delay  action 
on  these  measures  any  longer.  Their 
passage  will,  I  believe,  provide  a  means 
to  shore  up  our  weakened  economic 
position. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
This  article  attests  to  the  fact  that  our 
trade  position  has  seriously  deteriorated 
in  this  calendar  year  with  the  prospects 
for  a  continued  poor  performance  as  a 
result  of  costlier  imports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
United  States  Reports  April  StmPLtrs  in 

Trade  Balance 
Washington. — Though  the  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance tmexpectedly  bounced  back  Into  the 
black  In  April,  soaring  oil  Import  costs  still 
point  toward  continuing  deterioration  In 
coming  months. 

The  Conmierce  Department's  report  that 
U.S.  exports  exceeded  imports  by  a  season- 
ally adjusted  $92.8  mUllon  last  month  came 
as  a  mild  surprise  after  the  trade  balance 
had  swung  $171.3  mUllon  Into  the  red  In 
March.  But  the  April  surplus  was  smaller 
than  the  year-before's  $136  million  and  Just 
a  fraction  of  the  $630  million  average  of 
1973'8  final  four  months,  before  skjrrocket- 
ing  oil  prices  suddenly  reversed  the  outlook 
for  an  Improving  trade  balance. 

Escalating  oil  costs  continued  to  be  a  drag 
on  the  trade  balance  last  month,  but  a  slack- 
ening of  other  Imports  and  a  surge  in  exports 
kept  the  trade  figures  in  the  black.  Reflecting 
both  higher  oil  prices  and  rising  shipments 
following  the  end  of  the  Arab  oU  embargo, 
total  Imports  of  petroleum  and  related  prod- 
ucts spurted  to  $2.24  billion  in  April,  up  $472 
million  from  March  and  nearly  five  times  the 
$470.8  million  of  a  year  before. 

But  as  imports  of  foodstuffs,  manufactured 
goods  and  other  items  declined  last  month, 
total  April  Imports  rose  only  3.8^0  from 
March  after  much  larger  gatas  in  earlier 
months.  April  Imports  totaled  an  adjusted 
$8.14  billion,  up  from  $7.85  billion  the  previ- 
ous month. 

Exports  last  month  spurted  7.3 9J  to  an  ad- 
justed $8.23  billion  from  $7.67  billion  In 
March,  when  exports  rose  less  than  \^c.  Ma- 
chinery, chemicals  and  aircraft  shipments 
paced  the  broad  gain  in  exports  last  month. 
April's  results  boosted  the  trade  surplus 
for  1974's  first  four  months  to  an  adjusted 
$778.4  million,  in  sharp  contrast  with  1973's 
four-month  deficit  of  $666.7  million.  But  the 
results  to  date  this  year  still  represent  a  de- 
cline from  the  $2.52  billion  surplus  piled  up 
In  1973's  final  four  months. 

When  measured  on  the  basis  used  by  most 
foreign  nations,  the  U.S.  had  an  April  trade 
deficit  of  $488.2  million,  compared  with 
March's  $702.7  mUllon  deficit.  The  depart- 
ment began  calculating  this  additional  meas- 
ure of  the  trade  balance  In  January  to  pro- 
vide one  set  of  figures  comparable  to  foreign 
statistics. 


Mr. 


SIMAS  KUDIRKA 
MATHIAS.    Mr.    President,    the 


tragic  case  of  Simas  Kudirka  has  touched 
the  heart  of  almost  all  Americans.  Ku- 
dirka, the  young  Lithuanian  sailor  who 
attempted  to  defect  to  America  by  jump- 
ing aboard  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  vessel, 
reminded  us  how  precious  our  heritage 
of  freedom  really  is. 

It  is  a  reminder  that  Is  especially 
poignant  today  and  as  we  approach  our 
Bicentennial.  And  now,  it  appears  that 


this  young  Lithuanian  sailor  may  even 
be  eligible  for  U jS.  citizraiship. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  re- 
call this  case,  and  be  advised  of  its  latest 
developments,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  11,  1974) 

LlTHUANLAN     SaILOR    MAT     HAVB    VS.    RIGHTS 

(By  Darius  S.  Jhabvala) 

Washington. — Simas  Kudirka,  the  young 
Lithuanian  seaman  who  tried  to  defect  to 
the  United  States  by  Jumping  aboard  a  Coast 
Guard  ship  off  Martha's  Vineyard  In  1970, 
could  have  a  claim  to  American  citizenship, 
sources  here  say. 

His  mother,  Marlja,  they  say,  was  born 
In  the  United  States  to  Onas  and  Angelaus- 
kas  Kudirka  in  1906.  BaptUmal  records  at- 
testing to  that  fact  have  been  found  at  the 
St.  Mary  of  the  Angel  Church  m  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  Baptism  was  administered  by  Rev.  V. 
Varnagiris. 

Her  family  subsequently  returned  to 
Lithuania  where  Simas  was  born  out  of  wed- 
lock. Nevertheless,  Section  205  of  the  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940  would  make  him  eli- 
gible for  American  citizenship. 

However,  even  if  Marlja  satisfies  the  In- 
vestigation, Simas  does  not  automatically 
become  an  American  national.  He  will  be  eli- 
gible to  apply  for  citlzenshio  on  the  basis  of 
his  mother's  citizenship. 

Sources  say  Marlja  has  not  yet  presented 
herself  to  any  US  consular  officials  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

American-Lithuanian  supporters  of  the 
Kudirka  family  were  careful  not  to  disclose 
too  many  details  In  order  to  protect  their 
informants  here  and  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  also  fear  Soviet  authorities  might  react 
adversely  toward  the  lamUy  if  too  much  pub- 
licity U  given  to  the  case. 

State  Dept.  officials  said  they  are  aware  of 
the  citizenship  claim  made  on  behalf  of  the 
mother  and  her  son.  "The  Department  is  now 
investigating  and  is  working  closely  with  sup- 
porters of  her  in  the  United  States  to  try  to 
evaluate  their  claim,"  an  official  said. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  23,  1970, 
Simas,  who  was  a  seaman  aboard  the  Soviets- 
kaya  Lltva,  a  Russian  fishing  vessel.  Jumped 
into  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant.  Officials 
of  the  two  vessels  were  then  negotiating  fish- 
ing rights. 

Crewmen  from  the  Soviet  boat  pursued 
Simas  onto  the  Vigilant,  overpowered  him 
and  tried  to  bring  him  back  to  the  Utva. 

The  VlgUant's  captain  immediately  got  in 
touch  with  the  Coast  Guard  In  Boston  and  It, 
In  turn,  reached  State  Dept.  officials  in  Wash- 
ington. However  there  was  no  clearcut  deci- 
sion by  authorities  to  let  Simas  stay  aboard 
the  VigUant,  and  the  Russians  were  per- 
mitted to  take  him  back  to  Litva. 

In  the  United  States,  a  House  subcommit- 
tee Investigated  the  episode  and  blamed  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  State  department  for 
"Ineptitude."  The  Administration's  own  in- 
vestigation resulted  in  revision  of  proce- 
dures to  handle  such  cases. 

Two  Coast  Guard  officials.  Rear  Adm.  WU- 
liam  B.  Ellis  and  Capt.  Fletcher  W.  Brown, 
were  allowed  to  retire  rather  than  face  a 
court-martial. 

Marija's  American  citizenship  came  to  the 
attention  of  Lithuanians  in  the  United  States 
from  a  chUdhood  playmate  and  friend  of  the 
famUy,  who  sources  would  only  refer  by  the 
pseudonym  "Anna." 

Marija's  and  Anna's  parents  lived  In 
Brooklyn  and  their  chUdren  were  good 
fftends.  Then  the  famUles  returned  to  Llth- 
■^lanla  Just  before  World  War  I.  The  friend- 
ship continued  In  Lithuania. 


Anna  returned  to  the  United  States  but 
maintained  her  contacts  with  friends  back 
home. 

Late  last  year,  she  received  a  letter  telUng 
her  that  Simas  was  Marija's  son.  Further 
Inquh-ies  resulted  In  detailed  Information 
about  the  baptismal  c«-tiflcate. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  WATERGATE 
AND   1972 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, Newsday — ^a  New  York  news- 
paper— asked  me  to  set  down  in  writing 
my  thoughts  on  the  national  political 
scene  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Watergate  break-in  of  Jime  1972.  Since 
I  have  turned  down  most  of  the  speaking 
and  writing  requests  received  since  the 
1972  election,  I  accepted  this  one  with 
some  reluctance. 

But  I  submitted  the  article  and  it  was 
printed  in  full  without  change.  The  ed- 
itors, however,  attached  a  title  to  it  with- 
out checking  with  me  that  I  would  never 
have  authorized.  They  entitled  it:  "I 
Told  You  So."  That  is  a  phrase  I  have 
not  used  once  since  the  1972  election. 
Indeed,  I  have  carefully  refrained  from 
using  it.  The  phrase  is  in  bad  taste  and 
I  object  to  its  use  as  a  title  to  my  article 
in  Newsday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ar- 
ticle, printed  in  Newsday  on  Simday, 
June  16.  1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
with  the  title  I  would  have  given  it: 
"Reflections  on  Watergate  and  1972." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Newsday 's  Journal  of  Opinion,  June 

16,  1974] 

Refxections  on  Watergate  and  1972 

(Bt  George  McGovern) 

On  the  eve  of  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Watergate  break-in.  Richard  Nixon's  op- 
ponent in  the  1972  president  election  looks 
back. 

The  present  poll  leal  crisis  of  America 
does  not  stem  from  fiaws  In  our  constitution- 
al system;  it  stems,  rather,  from  a  clever,  de- 
ceptive administration  campaign  to  mislead 
the  American  electorate. 

The  character  of  Richard  Nixon  and  the 
values  he  represents  are  at  the  heart  of 
Watergate  and  its  associated  evUs.  The  cor- 
rection of  these  evils  will  require  a  leader- 
ship faithful  to  our  enduring  constitution.  1 
principles;  it  wlU  also  require  an  electorate 
and  a  press  with  the  capacity  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  a  charlatan  and  a 
constitutionalist. 

Mr.  Nixon  told  us  prior  to  the  1972  elec- 
tion that  the  American  people  w^re  being 
offered  "the  choice  of  a  century."  That  ob- 
servation was  true  when  it  was  off >  red,  and 
Its  truth  wUl  be  increasingly  evident  as  the 
1972  election  Is  evaluated  In  blsUM'lcal  per- 
spective. 

But  for  reasons  beyond  my  limited  pow- 
ers of  comprehension,  half  of  the  American 
electorate  did  not  even  bother  to  vote  In 
1972.  With  some  brUliant  exceptions,  much 
of  the  press  ignored  troublesome  ques- 
tiom  in  the  administration's  behavior  that 
begged  for  serious  and  persistent  Investi- 
gation. I  have  little  sympathy  for  these  In- 
different citizens  who  are  now  so  angry 
about  ovu:  national  leadership. 

Of  those  citizens  who  did  vote  In  1972, 
six  out  of  10  endorsed  Mr.  Nixon.  They  did 
so  despite  the  following  facts: 

In  his  first  campaign  for  Congress  in  1946. 
Mr.  Nixon  savagely  distended  the  record  and 
the  patriotism  of  one  of  the  noblest  men 
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erer  to  serve  In  the  U.S.  Congress — Jerry 
VoorhJa  ot  California. 

In  his  first  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senat« 
In  1960,  Mr.  Nixon  slandered  the  reputation 
and  Integrity  of  a  great  woman — Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas. 

In  his  1963  campaign  for  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Nixon  and  bis  campaign  coordi- 
nator, H.  R.  Haldeman,  were  enjoined  by  the 
courts  to  desist  from  using  illegal  and  un- 
ethical tactics  agtanst  a  highly  decent  politi- 
cal opponent.  Gov.  Pat  Brown. 

In  his  first  term  as  President,  Mr.  Nixon 
needlessly  expanded  the  war  In  Vietnam 
to  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  continued  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  for  foiu: 
more  years. 

The  first  Nixon  administration  was 
marked  by  the  ITT  deal,  the  milk  deal, 
the  wheat  deal,  the  San  Diego  cases,  illegal 
campaign  financing  and  the  Watergate 
break-in. 

AU  of  these  actions  were  known  to  the 
press  and  to  millions  of  American  voters, 
at  least  In  broad  outline,  before  November 
of  1972.  All  of  them  violated  the  spirit.  If 
not  the  letter,  of  ova  constitutional  system. 
It  was  this  compendium  of  deception  and 
distortion  that  led  me  to  my  repeated  warn- 
ings in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1972  that 
we  were  faced  with  "the  most  corrupt  ad- 
ministration in  our  national  history." 

But  vast  sums  of  money — much  of  it 
secretly  and  illegally  raised — were  \ised  to 
finance  a  clever  campaign  of  distortion  and 
fear  designed  to  destroy  the  Democratic 
candidate  of  1972. 

Those  tactics  succeeded.  They  succeeded, 
not  because  our  Constitution  is  weak,  but 
because  the  spirit  and  Judgment  of  a  major- 
ity of  our  people  were  temporarily  blunted 
and  manipulated. 

The  shock  of  the  Watergate  expose  has 
given  us  another  chance  to  evaluate  Mr. 
Nixon  and,  more  Importantly,  to  evaluate 
our  own  Judgments. 

Thank  God  for  the  honest  guard  and 
the  efficient  police  officers  who  trapped  the 
Watergate  burglars.  Thank  God  for  Judge 
John  Sirica  and  reporters  and  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  other  news  organs. 
Thank  Ood  for  Judge  John  Sirica,  and  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln,  for  Messers.  Archibald  Cox  and 
Leon  Jaworskl,  for  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell 
and  Rep.  Peter  Rodlno. 

Thank  God  for  our  courts,  our  Congress. 
our  press  and  our  constitutional  system 
that  are  day  by  day  sorting  through  the 
hard-to-come-by  evidence  that  is  needed 
to  make  a  final  judgment  on  Mr.  Nixon  and 
his  cohorts.  I  think  that  Judgment  will  be 
mad»  carefully,  fairly  and  wisely  by  the 
Congress,  by  the  grand  jury,  and  by  the 
prosecutors. 

We  can  vindicate  the  rule  of  law  by  de- 
monstrating that  no  man  Is  beyond  Its  reach. 

We  can  convert  Watergate  from  a  tragedy 
Into  a  new  respect  for  our  Constitution 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  free  ballot. 

We  can  reexamine  the  dangerous  notion 
that  "national  security"  Is  a  Justified  cloak 
for  dirty  tricks  and  constitutional  bypasses 
at  home  and  abroad. 

We  can  halt  the  trend  toward  an  Imperial 
presidency  by  reasserting  the  traditional 
checks  and  balances  of  executive,  legislative 
and  Judicial  responsibility. 

We  can  as  voters  demand  full  disclosure 
of  the  candidates'  position::  on  major  issues, 
his  personal  finances — including  possible 
conflicts  of  Interest — and  the  sources  of  his 
campaign  financing.  Although  I  lost  In  1972. 
the  McGovern  campaign  pioneered  In  full 
disclosure  of  all  campaign  contributions.  We 
raised  and  spent  more  than  $25,000.000 — 
largely  subscribed  by  small  contributors 
j.veraglng  about  •29  per  person.  We  ended 
without  accepting  a  dollar  In  corporate 
funds,  without  violating  the  law,  without 
becoming  Im  ebted  to  any  special  interest 
.aid  without  a  deficit.  Tliat  Is  the  kind  of 


open,  people's  campaign  |he  voters  must 
demand  in  the  future.  | 

But  let  us  b«ware  of  haaty  proposals  for 
drastic  changes  in  our  Cpnstltution,  the 
presidency,  or  our  politlcalf  institutions.  As 
former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  has  warned, 
"Do  not  tear  down  good  buildings  merely 
because  they  have  been  <  ccupled  by  bad 
tenants." 

Richard  Nixon  and  much  i  if  his  inner  circle 
have  conunltted  moral  su  clde  by  placing 
themselves  beyond  the  clai  ns  of  moral  and 
constitutional  restraint. 

Rep.  Rodlno,  his  colleag  les  and  his  staff 
on  the  House  Judiciary  Co  tnmlttee  are  not 
falling  into  that  insidious  trap.  Frustrated 
by  the  maddening  delays,  s  alls  and  refusals 
of  the  White  House  to  relej  se  pertinent  evi- 
dence, they  are  patiently  i  arrylng  on  "the 
Grand  Inquest  of  the  Natioi  i.''  I  am  proud  of 
a  system  that  enables  thei  ;e  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  i  erve  the  people's 
cause — the  catise  of  justice  and  decency. 

They  will  do  their  work  i  rail,  and  one  day 
soon  we  will  give  thank-  or  an  American 
nation  capable  of  rectif  ylr  g  its  errors  and 
redeeming  Its  greatness. 


19y  1974. 


DR.  KISSINGER'S 


ORDEAL 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  fkr.  President,  a 
June  13  editorial  in  the  EJvening  Bulletin 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  verjf  effectively  ex 
amines  Secretai-y  of  Statfe  Henry  A.  Kis 
singer's  diplomatic  recorj. 
The  Bulletin  noted  that  while: 
The  wiretaps  authorized  ^n  1969  to  detect 
leaks  of  official   Informati 
overshadow  everything  else 
should  not  be  made  the 
directed  drive  to  bring  do 
White  House  connection. 


threatened   to 
.  .  .  Dr.  Kissinger 
tlm  of  any  mis- 
anyone  with  a 


r's  premise  that 

3ve  open  criti- 

Ihat  restraint  is 

glance  of  peace 

the  air.  The 

Committee,  of 


I  agree  with  this  auth 
"Dr.  Kissinger  is  not  a 
cism  or  accusation,"  but 
needed  now  when  the  bi 
hangs  so  precipitously 
Senate  Foreign  Relatio: 
which  I  am  a  member,  ha$  already  delved 
into  recurrent  charges  aeainst  Dr.  Kis- 
singer and  is  again  willing  to  reexamine 
Dr.  Kissinger's  testimonif  in  this  regard. 
This  examination  shouldj  not  be  delayed. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  wt  aUow  the  des- 
ignated committee  to  eva  luate  testimony 
and  that  we  all  abide  thi  i  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  \  nanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  b  s  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objecti  »n,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printe( ;  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Kissinger's  <  roeal 

Secretary  of  State  Hen  y  A.  Kissinger's 
emotional  outburst  In  Aust  la — including  his 
threat  to  resign— was  the  entirely  human 
reaction  of  a  man  momen  ;arlly  goaded  be- 
yond endurance. 

Here  was  a  man  who,  for  34  gru(  ing  days, 
single-handedly  carried  ou  the  mcst  exact- 
ing and  exhausting  form  i  if  diplomacy  and 
who  achieved  at  least  the  naktng  of  a  mir- 
acle In  the  Mideast. 

Only  months  before,  eve  i  the  thought  of 
the  tentative  accord  Dr.  Kissinger  worked 
out  between  Israel  and  It  i  Arab  neighbors 
would  have  been  dismissed  as  an  impossible 
dream.  Yet,  an  agreement  Bringing  the  dis- 
engagement of  Israeli.  Egy  jtlan  and  Syrian 
troops  had  been  reached  i  nd  Dr.  Kissinger 
very  naturally  showed  gre  it  satisfaction  in 
his  achievement. 

While  he  was  given  the  a -edit  he  deserved, 
and  vmdoubtedly  expected  in  many  quar- 
ters for  this.  Dr.  Kissinger  also  found  him- 
self the  target  of  public  sv  >plclon  and  criti- 


cism— much  of  It  from  unidentlfled  sources — 
for  the  part  be  played  back  in  1969  In  the 
placing  of  FBI  wiretaps  on  the  telephone 
conversations  of  13  government  officials  and 
three  newsmen. 

These  wiretaps,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  grew  out  of  the  concern  of  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, then  President  Nhnin's  principal 
adviser  on  national  security,  ever  the  "leak- 
ing" of  what  he  regarded  as  ci  Itlcal  national 
security  material. 

Although  the  distinction  seems  to  have 
been  lost  on  some,  those  wiretaps  and  the 
leaks  which  aroused  Dr.  Kissinger's  personal 
concern  have  not  been  linked  to  the  shame- 
ful political  and  other  "Watergate"  crimes 
which  have  stained  so  many  others  in  the 
White  House.  j 

Now,  long  afterwards  and  ks  he  was  ac- 
companying President  Nlxog  on  an  un- 
precedented visit  to  Middle  SBkSt  capitals  In 
an  effort  to  consolidate  the  gains  made  in 
his  own  mission.  Dr.  Klssin^r  found  that 
the  wiretaps  authorized  In  T969  to  detect 
leaks  of  official  information  Jthreatened  to 
overshadow  everything  else.  A  press  confer- 
ence last  Thursday,  upon  hiB  return  from 
the  Middle  East,  became  whkt  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger described  as  a  "cross-eximlnatlon"  on 
the  wiretaps.  He  was  asked  If  he  had  retained 
a  lawyer  to  defend  himself  a^lnst  possible 
charges  of  perjury  in  testimony  he  gave  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  his 
role  in  these  wiretaps.  ] 

Dr.  Kissinger  requested  thiat  the  Senate 
committee  reexamine  the  tesdmony  he  gave 
In  this  regard  and  it  Is  fitting;  that  the  com- 
mittee has  agreed.  It  would  be  beneficial  for 
the  committee  to  finally  cleajf  the  air  of  the 
confusion  that  has  developed  over  the  en- 
tire matter.  It  may  be  Impoilble  to  deter- 
mine Just  who  specifically  Requested  that 
the  wiretaps  be  instituted.  Di).  Kissinger  in- 
sists that  he  did  not,  but  e:Q}lalns  that  he 
cooperated  in  the  operation  dnce  It  was  of- 
ficially ordered,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
spy  team  of  White  House  "Plumbers." 

Dr.  Kissinger  is  not  above  [open  criticism 
or  accusation.  If  there  are  flaws  let  them 
be  brought  out.  But  he  shoujd  not  be  made 
the  victim  of  any  mlsdirected|  drive  to  bring 
down  anyone  with  a  White  House  connec- 
tion. He  has  been  too  good  and  faithful  a 
public  senaut  for  such  treatment,  and  there 
is  a  need  now  to  keep  things  in  focus  and 
to  remember  that  what  Is  at  s^ake  could  well 
be  the  first  real  peace  In  years 


THE  ECONOI 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Ml'.  President,  every 
where  we  look  today,  we  sae  danger  sig 
nals  to  the  American  econopiy.  Spiraling 
prices  outpace  the  gains  of  Oroductlvity — 
Government  spending  is  cbmpletely  out 
of  control — our  international  trade  and 
finance  position  becomesj  Increasingly 
ominous — and  the  confidence  of  the 
average  American  in  the  n^nagement  of 
the  Nation's  financial  affjiirs  is  being 
rapidly  swept  away.  What  ^waits  us  over 
the  next  hill,  nobody  know^.  But  that  we 
are  in  grave  peril,  nobody  phould  doubt. 

"Those  who  cannot  remetnber  the  past 
are  condemned  to  repeat  t,"  the  great 
Santayana  once  wrote.  Th;  fact  is  that 
many  of  these  danger  slpials  we  see 
around  us  are  not  new  at  all.  We  have 
seen  them  before — and  always  before 
great  economic  dislocation.  Granted 
there  are  new  conditions,  tpo — but  there 
is  precious  little  comfort  tiiere,  because 
the  preponderance  of  thfse  augur  ill 
rather  tlian  good. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  in  this 
country  who  have  traveled  these  bumpy 
roads  before.  They  recogn  ze  the  .stoim 
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warnings,  and  they  know  full  well  what 
is  iwrtended.  We  would  do  ourselves  well 
to  heed  their  counsel. 

Recently,  A.  L.  M.  Wiggins,  distin- 
guished past  president  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Bankers  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  delivered  a  wise 
and  straight-from-the-shoulder  speech 
recounting  some  of  the  similarities  of 
our  economic  plight  today  with  the  ex- 
periences of  40  to  50  years  ago.  The 
speech  is  so  replete  with  good  judgment 
and  commonseuse  that  it  deserves  the 
widest  possible  reading  audience.  It  pro- 
vides the  facts  and  the  perspective  we 
will  need  to  overcome  the  serious  eco- 
nomic challenges  we  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wiggins'  speech,  delivered 
May  17,  1974,  before  the  74th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  South  Carolina  Bank- 
ers Association  in  Charleston,  be  prmted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  A.  L.  M.  Wiggins 

I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  speak  to 
you  today.  Forty-three  years  ago,  you  elected 
me  President  of  this  Association.  From  date 
of  service  1931-32,  I  am  the  oldest  Uvlng  ex- 
President  of  the  S.  C.  Bankers  Association, 
and  likewise  of  The  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 1943-44. 

A  relic  of  sixty  years  as  a  business  man  and 
banker  who  has  survived  four  wars,  numerous 
inflations  and  deflations,  who  has  seen  the 
rise  and  fall  of  more  governments  than  In 
any  similar  period  of  history,  and  witnessed 
the  greatest  Increase  in  scientific  knowledge 
in  the  shortest  span  of  time,  a  student  of 
philosophy  and  religion  who  has  observed 
the  goodness  and  badness  of  four  genera- 
tions, you  might  expect  that  I  have  accumu- 
lated at  least  a  moderate  amount  of  wisdom 
during  aU  these  years  that  1  could  share 
with  you  today. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  will  be  disappointed. 
People  today  are  not  greatly  interested  In 
what  has  gone  before — they  ai-e  absorbed  In 
speculating  on  what  will  happen  tomorrow, 
next  month  or  next  year.  Many  think  that 
conditions  today  are  so  new  and  different 
that  what  happened  years  ago  has  no  rele- 
vtmce  to  today.  They  are  partly  right.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  conunon  factors  In  the 
economic  and  financial  conditions  of  the 
1920s  and  the  1930s  and  the  situation  today. 
There  are  also  some  conditions  today  that 
did  not  exist  In  the  earlier  periods.  As  a 
background  for  my  observations  on  the  cur- 
rent financial  and  economic  situation,  a 
brief  review  of  these  earlier  periods  seems 
appropriate. 

Please  listen  carefully  to  what  I  have  to 
say  In  the  next  three  minutes — reading  from 
my  manuscript.  I  am  quoting  from  the  ad- 
dress I  made  as  President  of  this  Association, 
to  the  annual  convention  on  June  3,  1932, 
forty-two  years  ago. 

"A  .  .  .  fundamental  problem  of  Immediate 
Importance  in  the  economic  situation  is 
what  Is  popularly  called  the  restoration  of 
confidence.  We  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  confidence  Is  not  a  material  asset  that 
may  be  bought  and  sold,  or  the  supply  in- 
creased or  decreased  at  will,  but  Is  a  quality 
of  character  that  arises  out  of  the  spirit  of 
a  people.  Shall  we  not  admit  frankly  that 
many  of  the  serious  difficulties  of  the  present 
.  .  .  (situation)  do  not  result  from  natural 
economic  laws,  but  have  been  aggravated, 
multiplied,  and  intensified  by  a  selflsh,  cyn- 
ical, and  a  grasping  human  behavior  that 
has  extended  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in 
our  financial,  industrial  and  political  life. 
Leadership  in  Industry  mvtst  accept  its  share 


In  the  burdens  it  has  added  to  the  present 
(situation)  .  .  .  Financial  leadership  cannot 
escape  a  very  large  share  of  responsibility  for 
its  contribution  to  the  destruction  of  confi- 
dence .  .  .  Political  leadership  must  also 
accept  its  sliare  In  helping  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  when  there  has  been 
bribery  in  high  piaoes,  corruption  in  public 
office,  and  a  general  attitude  among  office 
holders  that  the  Government  is  legitimate 
prey  for  private  spoils  at  the  public's  expense. 

'■"how  can  we  have  restoration  of  confi- 
dence so  long  as  the  attitude  of  a  large  part 
of  the  citizenship  of  the  nation  regards  the 
United  States  Treasury  as  fair  plunder  lor 
organized  groups,  or  powerful  minorities  or 
Individuals  In  favored  positions.  Has  the  na- 
tional conscience  become  so  duU  from  wor- 
shipping at  the  altar  of  material  success  that 
it  is  hidlfferent  to  the  spoliation  of  Govern- 
ment for  private  gain?  Shall  we  have  to  ad- 
mit that  the  (past)  decade  of  industrial 
prosperity  ....  was  paid  for  in  large  measure 
at  the  price  of  moral  bankruptcy? 

'It  Is  no  surprise  that  faith  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  the  confidence  In  our  Institutions,  and 
In  our  leadership,  and  even  in  ourselves  has 
sunk  to  a  point  that  many  people  are  begin- 
ning to  doubt  that  the  rehabilitation  of 
faith  is  possible.  . . ." 

This  ends  the  quotation  from  my  address 
of  forty-two  years  ago.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  old  adage  that  "the  more  things  change, 
the  more  they  are  the  same." 

At  the  time  of  this  address,  the  country 
was  near  the  bottom  of  the  most  serious 
depression  and  deflation  in  this  century.  Un- 
employment was  at  an  unbearable  level. 
Former  executives  of  financial  and  other 
businesses  were  selling  apples  on  the  streets 
of  the  cities.  Half  the  banks  In  the  covintry 
were  Insolvent.  The  deflation  of  the  early 
19208,  the  collapse  of  the  Florida  land  boom 
in  1926,  and  the  stock  market  fiasco  of  1929 
had  broken  the  bocks  of  the  financial  com- 
munity. Prophets  of  doom  predicted  the 
downfall  of  the  government.  A  crusading 
democrat  politician,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
swept  the  republicans  out  of  office  and  insti- 
tuted the  most  revolutionary  social  and  fi- 
nancial reforms  in  the  history  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  during  these  times  that  I  was 
elected  President  of  this  Association  and 
President  of  The  Bank  of  HartsvUle.  What  a 
time  to  take  on  these  two  Jobs? 

My  executive  responsibility  In  business 
and  banking  began  in  1921  when  elected 
Vice  President  of  The  Bank  of  HartsvlUe.  In 
that  year,  I  also  became  general  manager  of 
a  large  farm  supply  department  store.  In  the 
preceding  year,  I  had  organized  a  trust  com- 
pany to  engage  In  all  forms  of  finance  except 
banking  and  to  serve  as  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany. AU  this  was  in  1921.  World  War  I  had 
ended  In  1918.  During  the  war,  and  until 
May,  1920.  inflation  was^tampant.  In  the 
spring  of  1920,  when  crops  were  planted,  the 
price  of  ootton  was  42c  a  pound,  wheat  (2.40 
a  btisbel,  and  good  farm  land  in  South  Caro- 
lina had  gone  up  to  $500.  an  acre.  Credit  was 
over  expanded  and  many  loans  had  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  Inflated  prices.  Money 
was  abtuidant,  interest  rates  were  high,  prof- 
its of  banks  and  stores  were  booming,  and 
people  were  intoxicated  with  more  money 
than  they  had  ever  seen.  It  looked  as  if  pros- 
perity had  finaUy  come  to  South  Carolina 
and  the  South.  But  not  for  long.  About  the 
middle  of  the  year  1920,  the  boom  burst.  By 
the  time  the  crops  were  harvested,  the  price 
of  cotton  had  dropped  from  42c  a  pound  to 
12c  and  wheat  was  selling  for  82c  a  bushel. 
The  Southern  farmer  was  bankrupt,  along 
with  supply  merchants  and  fertilizer  dealers. 
Banks  soon  followed.  On  June  30,  1920.  de- 
posits In  the  461  banks  in  South  Carolina 
were  4243  million.  One  year  later  they  had 
dropped  $64  million  or  25' r.  Bills  payable 
and  liabilities  other  than  deposits  aggregated 
$59  miUlon,  which  was  m<H«  than  the  com- 
bined capital  and  surphis  of  all  the  banks  in 


the  State.  Deposits  In  The  Bank  of  HartsvUle. 
as  weU  as  of  other  banks  In  the  agricultural 
areas  of  the  State,  in  the  12-mont,h  period. 
June  30,  1920-21,  drcH>ped  over  SOO^ . 

lu  the  decade  of  the  1920b,  banking  l-i 
South  Carolina  eiq>erienced  its  worst  dis- 
aster In  the  history  of  the  State.  In  the 
thirty-three  years  prior  to  1920,  only  twelve 
banks  in  this  state  had  failed  while  in  th? 
ten  years.  1921  to  1930,  252  suspended  opera- 
tions. In  the  following  three  years,  eighty- 
three  more  closed,  a  total  of  33&  for  the 
thirteen  years  or  three -fotirths  of  all  the 
banks  in  the  state.  Deposits  in  banks  that 
failed  between  1920  and  1933  In  South  Caro- 
lina amounted  to  $130  mUlion.  Deposits  in 
all  operating  banks  in  the  state  diopped  from 
$243  miUiou  in  1920  to  $53  miUion  in  1933, 
or  nearly  80  \' . 

It  was  during  this  1921-1933  period  when 
75' I  of  the  banks  in  this  state  suspended 
operation  that  I  received  my  education  as  a 
banker.  I  will  never  forget  the  time  wheji 
sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  banks  nearest 
to  HartsvUle  closed  their  doocs  within  a 
period  of  three  weeks.  They  included  every 
bank  in  Darlington  County  except  The  Bank 
of  HartsvlUe  and  our  neighbor  across  the 
street. 

Being  President  of  the  South  Carolina 
Bankers  Association  tn  1931-32  was  a  hectic 
experience.  Banks  were  closing  almost  every 
day  and  there  were  constant  calls  for  help. 
The  biggest  blow  was  the  faUure  of  the  Peo- 
ples State  Bank  and  its  forty-four  branches 
to  open  their  doors  on  January  2,  1932.  Its 
assets  of  $28  million  doUars  represented  one- 
fourth  of  the  assets  of  all  banks  in  the  state. 

The  S.C.  Bankers  Association  held  a  meet- 
ing of  bankers  In  Columbia  about  that  time 
to  see  what  could  be  done,  if  anything,  to 
avert  disaster  to  the  banking  syst^n  In  this 
state.  Unfortunately,  the  State  Banking  De- 
partment was  more  of  a  problem  than  a 
help.  I  was  Instructed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  caU  on  the  State  Bank  Examiner 
and  ask  him  to  resign  his  office.  This  pain- 
ful request  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  there  was 
no  way  he  could  be  fired.  Theretipon,  we  re- 
sorted to  the  legislative  technique  of  abol- 
ishing the  office  by  law.  On  March  9,  1933. 
the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Governor  of  a  Board  of 
Bank  Control  to  take  over  supervision  of 
the  banks  and,  in  April,  the  office  of  State 
Bank  Examiner  was  abolished  and  the  Board 
elected  a  new  Chief  Examiner  to  take  charge. 

At  the  meeting  In  Columbia,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  Insisted  that 
I  go  on  the  radio  and  make  a  talk  to  try 
to  calm  the  public  and  help  stop  the  runs 
on  the  banks.  This  was  the  most  difficult 
assignment  I  have  ever  had.  In  my  heart.  I 
knew  that  a  number  of  the  open  banks  in 
the  state,  including  several  In  Columbia, 
were  probably  Insolvent.  My  fear  was  that 
anything  I  might  say  would  add  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  withdrawal  of  deposits.  In  honesty,  I 
could  not  tell  the  public  that  their  money 
tn  the  banks  was  safe.  I  could  only  plead  for 
calmness  and  for  confidence  that.  If  given 
time,  the  situation  would  clear  up.  I  do  not 
remember  anything  I  said  in  that  radio  talk, 
but  I  doubt  that  it  had  any  effect  in  reduc- 
ing withdrawals  from  the  banks.  The  facts 
are  that  fifty-two  banks  In  South  Carolina 
closed  in  the  two  years  1931-32.  and  thirty- 
one  others  failed  to  reopen  after  the  Bank 
Holiday  In  March,  1933. 

On  April  4.  1932.  the  Cash  Depository  Act 
was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly.  This 
Act  provided  for  the  organlEatlon  of  financial 
institutions  with  a  minimum  capital  of  $2.- 
600  to  serve  largely  as  a  local  clearing  house 
In  communities  without  banks.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  make  loans  for  their  own 
accounts,  and  depend  on  service  charges 
for  hicome.  A  total  of  sixty-two  cash  de- 
positories were  organized.  It  was  a  unique 
concept  in  providing  nonrlsk  limited  bank- 
ing  services.  South   Carolina   was   the   only 
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state  that  provided  Institutions  of  this  type, 
although  some  of  the  other  states  authorized 
temporary  tellers'  windows  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Although  most  of  the  depositories 
were  small,  they  reached  total  resoiirces  of 
$17.3  mUUon  In  1944.  Eventually,  fifty-four 
of  these  depositories  were  converted  Into 
banks  and  eight  were  liquidated,  all  without 
any  losses  to  a  depositor.  It  was  a  unique  and 
Important  financial  service  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  that  helped  tide  the  state 
over  a  period  of  financial  crisis. 

In  1932,  the  federal  government,  under 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  set  up  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  on  which  I 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Regional  Ad- 
visory Committee  In  Charlotte.  This  commit- 
tee passed  on  loans  to  banks  throughout  the 
Carolinas  that  were  unable  to  secure  funds 
from  regular  sources.  President  Hoover  also 
appointed  what  was  called  the  Banking  and 
Industrial  Committee,  consisting  of  one 
banker  and  one  industrialist  from  every  state. 
The  function  of  that  committee  was  to  rec- 
ommend plans  and  programs  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  banking  and  industry.  Mr. 
Jlni  Self  of  Greenwood  and  I  were  appointed 
from  South  Carolina.  This  committee  per- 
formed a  valuable  service,  but  as  events 
turned  out,  its  program  was  too  little  and 
too  late  to  bead  off  the  depression. 

Following  the  closing  of  all  banks  by  the 
President  in  March,  1933,  and  the  reopening 
of  the  solvent  banks,  the  RFC  set  up  in  every 
state  a  committee  called  the  Deposit  Liqui- 
dation Committee.  This  committee  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  approving 
loans  to  receivers  of  closed  banks  based  on 
an  appraisal  of  the  collateral  held  by  the 
bank.  For  several  months,  the  South  Carolina 
Committee  met  two  or  three  times  a  week 
In  Columbia  interviewing  applicants  and  ap- 
praising assets  of  the  closed  banks.  We  usu- 
ally met  in  the  afternoon  and  continued  in 
session  until  near  midnight  examining  the 
collateral  offered  as  security  for  loans  to  re- 
ceivers of  the  closed  banks.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  was  to  make  available  to  the 
depositors  in  the  closed  banks  as  large  per 
cent  as  possible  of  their  deposits  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  As  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, I  appraised  every  loan  and  all  other 
assets  of  practically  every  closed  bank  in  the 
state.  That  experience  was  my  education  as 
a  bank  credit  otBcer.  The  operation  of  this 
committee  was  an  immediate  financial  life- 
saver  to  the  depositors  in  closed  banks.  The 
release  of  frozen  funds  in  these  banks  had 
an  invigorating  effect  on  the  paralyzed  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
Every  loan  made  by  the  RFC  to  banks  or 
receivers  of  closed  banks  in  this  state  was 
repaid  in  full  with  interest. 

In  June,  1933,  Congress  passed  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933,  establishing  the  FDIC  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  with  a  provision  for  insuring 
deposits  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,500  each. 
Two  years  later.  Congress  passed  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1935.  in  which  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insviranoe  Corporation  was  made  permanent 
and  the  deposit  Insurance  per  account  was 
increased  to  $5,000. 

In  1936  this  Association,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Its  President,  B.  M.  Edwards,  spon- 
sored legislation  to  reorganize  the  State 
Board  of  Bank  Control  to  supervise  all  state 
banks,  cash  depositories  and  savings  and 
loan  associations.  So  effectively  has  this  Board 
operated  that  the  South  Carolina  law  has 
been  used  as  a  pattern  of  legislation  in  many 
other  states.  With  some  revision,  the  regula- 
tory system  set  up  in  1936  is  the  law  today. 

South  Carolina  was  particularly  vulnerable 
to  the  deflation  of  1921  because  its  economy 
was  based  primarily  on  agriculture,  which 
in  turn  was  principally  concentrated  in  the 
production  of  cotton.  The  cotton  crop  rep- 
rssented  seventy  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
crops  produced  In  1920.  The  drop  In  price 
of  cotton  from  42c  a  pound  In  the  spring  of 
1920  to  10c  a  pound  In  1921,  accompanied  by 
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a  decrease  In  cotton  proauctlon  In  South 
Carolina  from  1,623,000  bales  In  1920  to 
755,000  bales  in  1921,  wblch  was  caused 
principally  by  the  untimelV  Invasion  of  the 
boll  weevil,  resulted  in  a  jrop  in  the  value 
of  the  cotton  crop  from  $^07  million  to  $72 
million  In  one  year.  Thus,  ithe  drop  in  price 
of  80%,  and  in  productlonl  of  over  50%,  re- 
sulted in  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
crop  In  one  year  of  $235  million,  or  77%. 
Thereafter,  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop 
continued  to  decline  and  reached  the  low 
figure  of  $26  milliou  in  1^32.  a  drop  in  13 
years  of  92%  in  the  valu<  of  the  principal 
base  of  the  state's  econon  y.  For  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  gross  farn  income  between 
1919  and  1932  dropped  QO",,  whUe  in  South 
the  same  period,  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  in  this  state,  coi  sistlng  largely  of 
textiles,  declined  from  $381 .5  million  in  1919 
to  $236.4  million  in  1921  a  ad  $225.5  million 
in  1931.  Net  taxable  Uicon  e  in  South  Caro- 
lina dropped  from  $109  mil  ion  in  1920  to  $68 
million  in  1921  and  to  $29  million  in  1932. 

Naturally,  the  impact  a  a  the  banks  was 
disastrous.  Between  1920  ai  id  1933.  the  num- 
ber of  conunercial  banki  in  the  United 
States  declined  by  53 '", .  lar  ^ely  through  fail- 
ures, while  in  South  Caro  ina,  the  decrease 
was  75%.  The  decline  in  bink  assets  during 
this  period  in  the  United  States  was  15%, 
and  in  South  Carolina,  the  decrease  was  80%. 
Dei>osits  in  operating  bai  iks  in  this  state 
dropped  from  $243  milliaa  to  $53  million 
between  1920  and  1933;  ci  pltal  accounts  of 
the  banks  dropped  from  )50  million  to  $11 
million,  and  bank  loans  d  iclined  from  $254 
million  to  $24  million.  D  irlng  the  13-year 
period,  there  were  335  bai  ik  suspensions  in 
South  Carolina,  of  which  more  than  one- 
third  took  place  in  a  flve-y«  ar  period  between 
1931  and  1925,  long  before  ^he  Great  Depres- 
sion of  the  early  1930s.  D  irlng  the  13-year 
defiatlon  period,  the  cona  jmer  price  index 
declined  thirty  points,  fro  n  85.7  In  1920  to 
55.3  in  1933.  This  13-year  ieflation,  with  its 
bankruptcies,  bank  faUui  >s  and  economic 
disasters  to  this  state  an(  the  nation,  was 
the  direct  product  of  th<  infiatlon  of  the 
World  War  I  period,  whi<  h  ended  in  1920, 
and  of  the  excessive  credit  i  extended  on  the 
basis  of  temporary  values  ;hat  the  economy 
coiild  not  sustain.  It  requi  red  22  years  after 
1920 — it  was  1942  before  tl  le  deposits  in  the 
banks  in  South  Carolina  r  lached  the  figures 
that  they  were  in  the  Infls  tion  year  of  1920. 

The  sickening  figures  tha  1 1  have  given  you 
represent  not  what  could  happen  in  South 
Carolina,  but  what  did  hap  >en.  The  marvel  Is 
that,  from  the  depths  of  i  inancial  and  eco- 
nomic disasters  in  this  sta  :e  that  continued 
through  the  deflation  peril  id  of  13  years,  re- 
covery, tnough  slow,  cont  nued,  and  at  an 
increasingly  rapid  rate  n  the  following 
years.  At  this  point  1  woul  I  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  baq^rs  of  Soi  ith  Carolina  who 
met  the  disasters  of  the  19i  Os  and  1930s  with 
courage  and  fortitude  and  determination  in 
the  face  of  their  own  loss  >s.  Many  of  them 
were  wiped  out  financially  and  some  never 
recovered.  This  Associatio  i  and  its  officers 
were  a  powerful  force  in  pi  oviding  construc- 
tive leadership  during  th«  e  trying  years. 

South  Carolina  is  now  ^  >utdistancing  the 
nation  in  the  rate  of  growl  h  in  the  economy 
of  the  State  and  we  may  'irell  take  pride  in 
this  tremendous  developm<  nt.  However,  seri- 
ous Inflation  in  recent  y  sars  and  the  ex- 
plosive elements  in  financia  ,  economic,  social, 
and  political  conditions  arc  beginning  to  cast 
the  shadows  of  the  disasl  ers  that  followed 
the  inflation  of  World  Wai  I.  We  would  like 
to  believe  that  such  a  ci  tastrophe  cannot 
befall  this  state  and  natlm  again,  but  we 
cannot  overlook  the  laws  Df  action  and  re- 
action and  the  economio  corrections  that 
usually  follow  periods  of  great  inflation  and 
speculative  excesses  such  as  have  occurred 
in  commodities  and  servla  ;s  and  real  estate 
in  recent  years.  Not  only  ire  there  similar- 
ities In  some  of  the  cond  Itlons  today,  and 
the   ones   that   produced   1  liianclal   disasters 
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in  the  past,  but  there  are  nrw  factors  that 
multiply  the  explosive  effect  of  what  may 
become  a  worldwide  depressio^ 

Consider    the    following : 
years,  the  consumer  price  ind4x 
try,  which  is  a  fair  measure 
gone  up  43%,  an  average  of 
per  year.  In  the  last  twelve 
increased  13.3  points  or  more 
year,  farm  prices  and  farm 
highest  ever,  with  an  increase 
year  before.  The  value  of 
in  the  United  States  went  up 
the  sharpest  one-year  leap 
now  averages  $280,  per  acre 
as  a  whole.  In  South  CaroU4a 
in  value  of  farm  land  last 
an  average  figure  of  $446  per 
resents  an  increase  of  80% 
farm  lands  In  South  Carolina 
years.    Last    year    mortgage 
lands  increased  40%  to  50%, 

Of  the  present  annual  gros^  national  prod- 
uct of  over  1300  billion  dol  ars,  only  one- 
third  Is  real  In  terms  of  th  s  1935-39  price 
level  and  the  remaining  two^thlrds  is  noth- 
ing  more   than    inflation 

Within   the   past  three 
stock  of  the  country  (demand 
currency  in  circulation) 
lion  or  18%.  Deposits  in 
43%  in  the  same  period  and 
Una,  the  increase  was  $1,140 
Bank  loans  in  South  Carolina 
two  billion   dollars   In  the 
or   154%.   Loans   on   real 
than    doubled.   In  the   threk 
June  30,  1973,  the  percentag^ 
to  total  assets  of  banks  has 
52%   to  84%.  At  the  same 
of  savings  and  loans,  credit 
nance  companies  in  the 
the    astonishing    total    of 
amount  equal  to  the  total 
banks  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Federal  Budget  has 
billion  in  the  year  June  30, 
mated    $274.7    billion   in   th« 
year,  an  Increase  of  $63.3 
three  years.  During  these 
2-3,   the  United  States 
red    budget    deflcits    totaling 
making  the  Federal  Debt 
conceivable  amount  of  $500 

Interest  rates  have  now 
able  figures,  with  the  prime 
Federal  Reserve  Discount 
issues    8;,    to    9%,    Federal 
9','   to  10 'r  and  Corporate 
These   rates   reflect   the   hig^ 
money  markets  and  remind 
in  the  1920s  when  our  bank 
New  York  on  call  at  rates 
In  my  opinion,  no  economy 
be  sustained  on  a  basis  of 
rates  prevailing  today. 

There  are  also  new  factors 
omy  that  were  minimum  oi 
1920s  and  1930s.  In  the  past 
there  has  been  a  greater 
edge  in  the  scientific  field 
niques  of  production  than 
period  in  the  world's  history 
has  been  faster  than  the 
absorb.   Man   has  discovered 
splitting  the  atom  and 
such  magnitude  that  It  may 
of  man  for  Increased  sources 
years  ahead.  But  If  uncontrolled 
stroy  civilization. 

We  have  seen  the  vast  grctth  of  Commu- 
nism and  the  threat  of  world  domination  by 
Soviet  Russia.  We  have  note<  the  growth  of 
the  power  of  organized  labir  to  influence 
government  and  to  dominat!  industry  and 
even  to  stop  the  flow  of  comr  lerce  by  strikes 
backed  by  unspoken  threats  3f  violence.  We 
have  observed  that  democra::lc  government 
is  in  trouble  all  over  the  world .  In  most  of  the 
Western  democracies,  coalltkns  of  minority 
groups  try  in  vain  to  maintain  their  tem- 
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porary  power  through  political  horse  trading 
that  erodes  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  in 
the  integrity  and  competence  of  national 
leadership.  Witness  England,  West  Germany, 
Isi-ael,  Canada,  and  others.  Faith  in  the 
democratic  processes  as  the  best  method  of 
providing  strong  and  capable  leadership  to 
deal  with  the  challenge  of  today's  complex 
society  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Discontent  that  finds 
expression  in  violent  protest  against  the  es- 
tablished order  is  worldwide.  Thotightful 
citizens  are  worried  over  the  decline  of  the 
freedoms  of  democratic  government  and  the 
rising  demand  for  authoritarian  socialist  and 
commvtnist  programs  under  which  the  in- 
dividual is  subordinated  to  the  state.  World- 
wide trends  in  this  direction  in  recent  years 
cannot  be  ignored.  In  this  country,  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  grown  apace.  Public  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  government  and  the 
Congress  Is  at  a  low  level. 

Inventions,  discoveries  and  developments 
In  the  last  half  century  have  created  new 
and  multiple  problems.  The  development  of 
the  automobile  and  airplane  has  Increased 
the  mobility  of  people  all  over  the  world, 
adding  to  the  concentration  and  congestion 
of  pc^tilation  in  metropolitan  centers  and  In- 
tensifying the  tempo  of  human  life. 

Radio  and  television  have  brought  instant 
commvmication  from  scenes  of  action  around 
the  world  Into  the  homes,  and  have  become 
a  most  powerful  infiuence  on  public  opinion. 
These  new  modes  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication have  fired  up  the  aspirations  of 
deprived  people  with  Increasing  demands  for 
better  standards  of  living. 

Recently,  we  have  been  shocked  and  be- 
come terribly  concerned  over  the  realization 
that,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  of 
known  reserves,  the  world  faces  an  exhaus- 
tion of  many  natural  resources,  including  oil, 
gas  and  several  essential  minerals,  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  We  are  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  absolute  necessity  for 
conserving  natural  resources  and  the  elimi- 
nation <rf  wastes.  It  is  a  shock  to  affluent 
America  to  discover  that  the  Joy  ride  of  ex- 
travagance In  consumption  and  irrespon- 
sibility is  over;  that,  for  survival,  our  way 
of  life  must  be  readjusted  to  the  diminish- 
ing supply  of  energy  fuels  and  minerals  and 
plant  food. 

A  most  disturbing  revelation  of  recent 
years  has  Ijeen  the  failure  of  financial,  busi- 
ness, and  government  leadership  to  find  ade- 
quate answers  to  the  two  most  threatening 
and  far-reaching  financial  problems  of  the 
world  today.  One  of  these  is  the  failure  to 
develop  a  satisfactory  medliun  or  system  for 
settlement  for  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  In  international  trade.  Long  accepted 
standards  for  the  measurement  of  values  are 
inadequate  to  serve  today's  needs  of  world 
trade  and  finance.  The  result  has  been  the 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  Gold  Standard 
without  any  satisfactory  substitute  and  a 
fantastic  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  In  the  free 
markets.  Surpluses  and  deficits  In  world  trade 
have  resulted  in  recurring  monetary  crises 
with  the  devaluation  of  currencies,  including 
the  dollar,  and  have  brought  about  iinstable 
and  so-called  fioating  rates  of  exchange  that 
multiply  the  uncertainties  of  the  future 
value  of  national  currencies. 

An  even  greater  threat  has  been  the  fail- 
ure of  human  ingenuity  to  control  and  direct 
our  financial  and  economic  life  so  as  to  har- 
ness inflation.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  inflation,  such  as  is  now  occurring  In 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world,  is  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  stabUlty  of  human  af- 
fairs In  the  years  ahead  and  that,  xmless  bet- 
ter answers  are  foimd  for  the  stabilization  of 
economic  life,  this  nation  and  the  world  are 
headed  toward  catastrophic  conditions  that 
may  cripple  or  destroy  private  enterprise  and 
the  freedoms  of  democratic  government 
around  the  world.  Inflation  is  an  insidious 


destroyer  of  values.  It  is  a  form  of  creeping 
paralysis.  The  dollar  that  becomes  worth  less 
and  worth  less,  and  continues  to  be  worth 
less  and  less  will  eventually  become  worth- 
less. The  great  American  Bernard  Baruch  pre- 
dicted that  if  this  malady  Is  aUowed  to  run 
unchecked,  it  will  impoverish  the  people  and 
destroy  the  nation.  Any  predictions  about 
the  future,  lu  my  opinion,  have  little  merit 
unless  the  ingenuity,  the  knowledge,  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  financial  and  govern- 
mental leadership  throughout  the  world  find 
and  put  into  effect  effective  measures  that 
will  provide  a  nuire  reasonable  and  stable 
economy  in  which  growth  will  come  from 
productivity  rather  than  from  tlie  deprecia- 
tion of  national  currencies  through  inflation. 
This  is  the  present  challenge  to  bankers  and 
other  financial  leaders  of  this  nation,  and  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  leaders  In  govern- 
ment. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Ingenuity  of  man 
can  find  answers  to  most  of  the  serious 
social,  political,  and  economic  problems  con- 
fronting this  nation  and  the  world  without 
the  sacrifice  of  human  freedom  once  the 
problems  are  recognized  and  defined  and  the 
energies  of  man  are  directed  to  finding  ade- 
quate answers.  It  is  not  hard  to  believe  that. 
In  the  scientific  field,  the  mind  of  man,  which 
discovered  the  secret  of  splitting  the  atom 
and  of  converting  solar  energy  into  electric 
power,  can  further  unlock  the  secrets  of  un- 
limited sources  of  energy. 

But  the  real  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  man  can  find  answers 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  human  spirit  in  an 
environment  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
revolution,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
courage,  the  faith  and  the  determination  to 
exercise  the  discipline  that  will  be  needed  to 
preserve  the  freedoms  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 


CRIME  IN  THE  WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN  AREA 

Ml-.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  has  prepared  another  in  a 
series  of  comprehensive  studies  of  the 
problems  of  cilme  in  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  associated  with  the  Coimcil  in  its 
efforts  to  evaluate  the  crime  problem  in 
this  area.  In  1971, 1  sponsored  a  confer- 
ence on  interjurisdictional  crime  in  Met- 
ropoUtan  Washington  and  last  year  I  of- 
fered an  amendment,  which  I  am  pleased 
was  adopted,  to  permit  LEAA  funding  of 
intergovernmental  units  of  this  natui-e 
for  planning  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  from  this  latest  council  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sdmmaby 

This  report  is  the  second  annual  report  on 
serious  crime  In  metropcAltan  Washington, 
D.C.  It  constitutes  the  fifth  In  a  series  of 
analyses  dealing  with  crime  as  a  metropc^- 
tan  phenomenon  and  concern,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Metropolitsm  Washington 
Council  of  Governments.  The  four  earlier 
reports  were  for  the  calendar  year  1972,  and 
for  the  first,  second,  and  third  quarters  of 
1973. 

In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  the  nature, 
extent,  and  trends  of  reported  Index  offenses 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  this  report  and 
each  subsequent  report  on  crime  wUl  be  ac- 
companied by  a  supplement/report  designed 
to  analyze  the  various  problems,  limits,  and 
uses  of  crime  reporting.  The  first  of  these 
supplements,  appended  to  this  report,  con- 


tains a  general  discussion  of  the  problemis  of 
collecting,  reporting,  and  using  crime  data; 
especially  Uniform  Crime  Report  data. 

This  report  compares  lodeK  oflenoe  dat* 
reported  In  the  "DC  SMSA  during  1973  with 
that  r^>orted  during  calendar  year  1972  and 
1971.  In  addition,  there  are  comparisons  of 
the  DC.  SMSA  data  with  that  of  seven  simi- 
lar SMSAs,  and  with  preliminary  1973  data 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  data  sovurces  were  the  monthly  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  which  the  Jurisdictions 
In  the  metropolitan  area  prepare  routinely 
for  the  UCR  program  of  the  P3.I.  Also  uti- 
lized were  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  F.BJ. 
fOT  1971  aitd  1972,  and  the  Preliminary  F3J. 
Report  for  1973. 

Wliat  foUowB  is  a  summary  of  major  find- 
ings: 

There  were  147,202  Index  offenses  reported 
in  the  metropolitan  area  during  1973,  a  six 
percent  Increase  over  the  volume  reported  in 
1972. 

During  1973  the  rate  of  reported  offenses 
(4908  per  100,000)  repreeented  an  increase 
of  6  percent  over  the  1972  rate. 

For  the  nation  In  1973  the  reported  vol- 
vune  of  total  index  offenses  Increased  S  per- 
cent over  the  1972  level.  The  volume  re- 
ported in  this  SMSA  Increased  6  percent 
for  this  same  period. 

Cities  of  between  500,000  and  1.000,000 
residents  experienced  a  2  percent  rise  In 
volume  of  offenses  reported  between  1072 
and  1973.  The  District  of  Columbia  experi- 
enced a  3  percent  Increase. 

The  Washington,  D.C.  suburbs  experi- 
enced a  10  percent  Increase  In  the  volume 
of  offenses  reported  between  1972  and  1978. 
the  same  percentage  Increase  reported  for 
the  rest  of  the  nation's  suburban  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

For  the  nation,  crimes  against  persons  in- 
creased 4  percent  from  1972  to  1973.  The  in- 
crease was  7  percent  In  the  D.C.  SMSA. 

The  larceny  offense  comprised  the  larg- 
est percentage  (64  percent)  of  the  SMSA 
crime  Index  for  1973.  In  1972  the  percent- 
age was  51  percent. 

Violent  crimes  constituted  approximately 
12  percent  of  the  total  1973  index  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  In  both  1971  and  1972 
violent  crimes  comprised  approximately  14 
percent  of  the  index. 

From  1971  to  1973,  of  the  three  major 
political  subdivisions  of  the  SMSA,  only  the 
District  showed  a  decrease  (9  percent)  lu 
the  percentage  of  the  total  SMSA  index 
which  each  contributes.  The  Maryland  and 
Virginia  suburbs  showed  Increases  of  6  per- 
cent and  3  percent,  respectively. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 

INSURANCE 

Mr.  RmiCOFF.  Mr.  Piesident,  it  is 
long  past  time  for  Congress  to  enact  a 
national  health  Insurance  bill.  We  can 
debate  forever  the  merits  of  the  Nixon 
bill,  the  Health  Security  bill,  the  Mills- 
Kennedy  bill,  and  others.  We  can  wait 
for  a  "veto-pi-oof"  Congress  if  we  wish, 
and  we  can  argue  whether  or  not  we 
should  enact  a  bill  which  does  or  does 
not  dramatically  restructui-e  our  health 
care  delivery  system. 

But  while  we  do  all  this  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Americans  suffering  from  cata- 
strophic health  costs.  These  people  are 
not  abstractions.  They  are  human  be- 
ings who  need  help  and  tiiey  need  it  now. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  stoiy 
I  know  about  a  family  from  my  State. 
The  story  is  true.  I  will  change  tha 
names. 

The  Smiths  of  Groton,  Conn.,  are  an 
average  family.  He  works  as  a  designer 
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at  General  Dynamics — Electric  Boat.  The 
Smiths'  daughter,  Linda,  suffered  from 
aplastic  anemia,  a  red  blood  cell  defi- 
ciency which  halts  the  formation  of  bone 
marrow.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
her  life,  Linda  was  in  Yale-New  Haven 
Hospital  and  Newington  Hospital.  Fol- 
lowing hospitalization,  Linda  was  treated 
at  outpatient  clinics  until  November  of 
1972,  when  she  was  brought  to  Yale-New 
Haven  and  then  to  Boston  Children's 
Hospital  Medical. 

Linda,  5  years  old,  died  in  April  of  1973. 
She  had  the  finest  possible  medical  at- 
tention. National  health  insurance  would 
not  have  helped  to  save  her  life. 

But  her  illness  left  the  Smith  family 
with  a  debt  of  $28,000  for  hospital  bills 
alone.  That  did  not  even  count  doctor 
bills. 

Mr.  Smith  was  not  wealthy.  He  made 
$260  a  week  but  the  bills  for  months,  at 
a  time,  amounted  to  $200  a  day. 

The  $10,000  major  medical  insurance 
coverage  the  Smith  family  carried  still 
left  him  with  a  debt  of  over  $17,000. 

The  Smith  family  was  luckier  than 
most.  His  colleagues  at  work  cared.  Since 
June  of  1973,  they  have  collected  $7,500 
out  of  their  own  paychecks  to  help  him 
pay  the  health  bills. 

But  he  is  still  deeply  in  debt  and  strug- 
gling to  pay  his  bills  and  keep  a  roof 
over  his  family's  head. 

It  Is  tragic  that  in  a  country  like  this 
a  family  can  be  wiped  out  by  health  bills. 
It  does  not  have  to  happen.  Congress  can 
enact  a  bill  to  protect  against  these  cat- 
astrophic costs,  and  it  can  do  it  now 
at  a  price  everyone  can  afford.  And  it 
can  be  implemented  quickly. 

Mr.  Smith  has  no  place  to  turn.  But 
others  will  have  a  place  to  go  for  help  if 
we  take  the  steps  necessary  to  protect 
every  American  against  catastrophic 
health  costs. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STUDENT  SELECTED 
NSPA  DISTINGUISHED  SCHOLAR 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  5  years  the  National  Society  of 
Public  Accountants  has  provided  schol- 
arship assistance  and  recognition  to 
outstanding  students  who  are  piu-suing 
accounting  as  a  profession.  This  year's 
recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Scholar 
Award  from  among  22  scholarship  win- 
ners is  Frank  H.  Cardini  of  North  Ver- 
sailles, Pa. 

Over  400  applications  were  received  by 
the  NSPA  Scholarship  Foundation  and 
all  were  judged  on  scholastic  achieve- 
ment, demonstrated  leadership  ability, 
financial  need  and  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities. 

In  addition  to  the  $400  academic  schol- 
arship to  assist  him  in  continuing  his 
studies  at  Pennsylvania  State  University 
in  University  Park,  Pa.,  Mr.  Cardini  will 
receive  a  check  for  $100  and  a  plaque 
designating  him  the  1974  Distinguished 
Scholar. 

The  National  Society  of  Public  Ac- 
countants Scholarship  Foundation  was 
formed  In  1969  by  the  NSPA  board  in 
order  to  encourage  individuals  to  select 
accounting  as  a  career  and  to  permit  de- 
serving students  to  continue  their  aca- 
demic training  to  accomplish  this  goal. 


A  total  of  97  scholarships  have  been 
awarded  over  the  5  yeara  of  this  impor- 
tant program.  The  majority  of  the  funds 
for  the  awards  are  received  from  in- 
dividual contributions  from  the  15,000 
members  of  the  National  Society  of  Pub- 
lic Accountants. 

I  want  to  congratulate  ;his  year's  win- 
ner, Frank  Cardini,  an(  the  members 
of  the  public  accounting  profession  rep- 
resented by  the  National  Society  of  Pub- 
lic Accoimtants  for  their  efforts  in  mak- 
ing this  significant  contribution  to  the 
profession  of  accounting. ' 
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PRESIDENT  OF  TEXAO 
GRADUATING  CLAS 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  \ 


ADDRESSES 

AT     TROY 

i  TROY,  ALA. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
read  with  interest  the  address  given  by 
Mr.  John  K.  McKinley,  pfesident  of  Tex- 
aco, Inc.,  to  the  graduating  class  at  Troy 
State  University,  Troy,  Ala. 

Mr.  McKinley  is  a  distiiiguished  Amer- 
ican and  Alabamian  whoineeds  no  intro- 
duction to  either  the  ^fembers  of  the 
Senate  or  the  American 
marks  to  the  students  at '  Troy  State  Uni- 
versity are  both  timely  a  nd  valuable. 

I  congratulate  him  on  1  is  excellent  ad- 
dress and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
his  remarks  printed  in  (he  Record. 

There  being  no  object!  an,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printe4  in  the  Record.. 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  John  K.  AIcKinley 
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Thank  you,  Dr.  Adams, 
men,  graduates,  parents, 
University.    ( Impromptu 

Many   changes  have 
Intervening  years.  The  wofid 
when  I  left  school,  Is  un|ke 
today.  But  It  remains  the 
major  aspect.  Graduates  ol 
major  conflict  In  World  Wa 
today  face  another  major 
lenge  to  this  nation's  traditional 

I  would  like  to  discuss 
you  for  a  few  moments 
1940's — given    the    knowledge 
sources   available   then — ■ 
lenglng  as  the  world  that 
although  there  are  some 
the  rate  of  change  has 
1970's. 

However  that  may  be,  \«lille 
the   1940's  faced  a  physlci  1 
form  of  surmounting  a 
depression  and  an  approEt^hing 
graduates  of  today  are  conf 
tangible  but  perhaps  mor ; 
dUBcult  conflict. 

I  am  talking  about  the 
about  by  the  challenge  to  i 
values    and    institutions— |;he 
moral  base — upon  which 
and  has  prospered. 

Conflict  Is  not  limited  to 
of  course.  There  Is  unres , 
throughout  the  world.  Jus 
months,     seven    major 
fallen — in  Great  Britain,  W^st 
tugal,  France,  Canada 
peoples  of  these  nations 
specific  complaints  about 
whether  It  was  inflation, 
ployment,  or  a  lack  of  p?rsAnal 
the   basic   reason   why  the 
major  governments  fell   ^ 
to  anticipate  change  and 
idly  changing  political 
was  a  widespread  loss  of 
leaders,  and  a  questioning 
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tlons  which  once  afforded  staUlllty  are  being 

Increasingly  called  Into  question.  In  one  way, 

this  Is  a  positive  thing.  I  hope  [that  all  of  you 

will  try  to  have  questing  mln^s  as  you  pro 

ceed  through  life.  But  there  i 

In  the  current  unrest,  dlstrusi 

faction  with  traditional  valu 

tant  to  recognize  that  majo: 

the  nation's  problems  can  o: 

from  a  secure  base  or  foundi 

values    and    institutions.    Li 

cannot  be  built  on  foundatlo4s  riddled  with 

unrest,  distrust,  or  disunity. 

In  my  view,  the  danger  for 
listening  uncrltlcaUy  to  false  I  prophets  who 
promise  easy  solutions  to  our  problems.  These 
false  prophets  often  sound  wi: 
Ing  to  dismantle  those  Institu 
made  this  country  great  am 
highest  living  standard  In 
unfortunately  turns  out  tha 
viable  alternatives  to  offer 
records  of  achieving  any  meaningful  goal 
are  not  encouraging.  Those  w^th  the  loudest 
voices — those  who  temporarily|galn  attention 
by  repeating  accusations  against  our  basic 
Institutions — are  usuaUy  fou: 
nothing  when  facts  are  exam: 

The    false   prophets    call    fi 
restructuring    Institutions 
proven  records  of  being  pn 
common  good.  I  would  counsi 
guard  agalst  these  purveyors  I  of  change  for 
the  sake  of  change.  Do  not  m^take  promises 
for  substance. 

A  good  many  of  you  here  arelcontemplating 
careers  in  business,  management,  or  govern 
ment  after  graduation.  Whether  this  Is  the 
case,   or   whether   you   plan  Ion   careers   In 
education  or  the  fine  arts.  It  mjlght  be  helpful 
to  make  a  practice  of  search 
of  any  given  situation,  then 
and   reaching   considered   co: 
will  stand  the  test  of  reason. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  gre4t  deal  of  antl 
business  sentiment  In  this 
Contributing  to  It  are  envlro 
meuts,  consumer  movemen 
many  people  for  big  organliations  of  any 
kind,  a  suspicion  about  the  r^le  that  proflts 
play  In  business,  a  suspicion(  that  there  is 
something  not  quite  respectable  or  Idealistic 
about  the  way  businessmen  conduct  their 
affairs. 

Ironically  enough,  we  Americans  still  ex- 
pect— almost  as  a  matter  of  right  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution — that  bxjslnessmnn  will 
continue  to  build  factories  ai 
and  produce  all  of  the  goo< 
that  the  public  desires  whi 
attacks  upon  their  methods 

These  unreasoned  attacks 
men — and  this  nation's  tn 
and  institutions — shift  qui 
subject  to  another.  In  pass: 
see  meat  shortages,  grain  prlci 
war  In  Viet  Nam,  Inflation,  in 
protection,  our  defense  fori 
trols,  price  controls,  subjec 
of  publicity  and  the  often  r; 
of  the  false  prophets.  Thesi 
offered  from  a  base  of  panicl  or  crisis — and 
really  are  not  long-lasting  solutions  at  all. 
They  all  seem  to  have  this  In  common — puni 
tive  legislation  and  the  establehment  of  still 
more  government  bureaucracies  and  Federal 
regulatory  bodies  that  have  tlje  end  result  of 
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Interfering  with  the  public's 
choice  and  greatly  reducing 
industry  to  function  efflclentlj 

A  good  part  of  the  distrust  of  business 
recently  has  fallen  upon  ths  nation's  en 
ergy  companies  after  a  supply  shortage  de 
veloped  into  a  crisis  as  a  result  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Arab-Israeli  wai 
last  year.  There  is  a  lingering 
the  oil  companies  got  together  to  contrive 
the  energy  shortages  to  ra  Be  prices  and 
proflts.  A  member  of  the  U.I ).  Senate  drew 
a  lot  of  attention  to  himself  b;   terming  those 
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recent  proflts  "obsence,"  when,  in  fact,  the 
United  States  Government  controlled  the 
prices  that  helped  determine  those  proflts 
m  the  United  States.  This  Senator's  color- 
ful adjective  suggests,  of  course,  greed  or 
Illegal  action,  when  in  fact  amounts  greater 
than  these  profits  are  being  reinvested  to 
provide  the  nation  with  the  energy  It  needs. 

Meanwhile,  endless  Investigations  with  a 
political  orientation  have  produced  a  lot 
more  talk  but  not  one  shred  of  evidence 
that  these  sinister  charges  are  true.  These 
investigations  with  their  preconceived  Ideas 
and  their  unfounded  allegations  continue, 
often  before  nationwide  television  audiences. 
They  are  not,  however,  objective  investiga- 
tions but  attacks  and  they  have  the  nega- 
tive result  of  lessening  public  confidence  in 
Indtistry. 

Instead  of  Indulging  In  attacks,  we  might 
ask  ourselves  this:  was  it  the  energy  com- 
panies who  stopped  or  reduced  drilling  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts,  opposed  deepwater 
ports,  blocked  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline, 
removed  coal  from  effective  competition,  op- 
posed refinery  siting,  and  passed  unrealistic 
environmental  regulations  which  are  still 
restricting  supply?  It  wasn't  the  energy  com- 
panies who  did  any  of  these  things.  Instead 
they  gave  advice  over  many  years  about  the 
Impending  shortages.  Their  advice  was  Ig- 
nored. 

Now  the  purveyors  of  unreasoned  change 
are  proposing  actions  that  would  dismantle 
the  energy  companies  In  the  United  States 
and  weaken  their  operations  abroad  while 
replacing  them  with  no  workable  alterna- 
tives. They  call  for  higher  taxes,  but  they 
do  not  say  these  taxes  will  have  to  be  added 
to  the  prices  paid  by  the  public  for  energy, 
or,  alternatively,  less  funds  will  be  available 
to  find  and  develop  new  energy  sources.  We 
can  well  wonder  what  good  purpose  Is  served 
by  attacking  the  very  institutions  that  have 
supplied  the  American  public  with  more  en- 
ergy at  lower  prices  in  the  past  and  now 
then  any  other  nation  In  the  developed 
world. 

This  situation  provides  the  perfect  setting 
for  many  enemies  of  the  free  enterprise 
system,  and  private  Industry,  to  launch  ill- 
considered  and  counterproductive  attacks 
that  could  be  severely  damaging  to  the  na- 
tion and  its  economy.  If  these  attacks  on 
the  energy  industry  succeed,  can  attacks 
upon  agriculture,  steel,  paper  and  Indeed  all 
private   business   be   far   behind? 

As  a  result  of  the  unpopular  Viet  Nam 
war,  the  Integrity,  morality,  and  patriotism 
of  the  military  have  been  attacked  and  our 
armed  forces  weakened — when  such  forces 
have  proven  throughout  the  years  of  our 
history  to  be  a  needed  safeguard  for  the  na- 
tion. Again,  no  viable  alternative  to  strength 
in  the  real  world  has  been  proposed — Just 
the  vague  suggestion  that  if  we  are  weak, 
in  some  way  peace  will  result. 

Similar  widespread  attacks  on  public  ser- 
vants— such  as  our  police — make  them  won- 
der and  question  the  morality  of  their 
chosen  work. 

The  media,  unfortunately,  have  helped  to 
spread  these  misguided  attacks  and  to  bring 
our  traditional,  productive  values  into  con- 
flict. Whether  by  Intention  or  otherwise, 
some  of  the  media  seem  to  hold  up  to  ridicule 
the  concepts  of  honor.  Integrity,  religion, 
family,  and  patriotism  while  proposing  no 
alternatives  to  take  the  place  of  these  basic 
values. 

We  are  going  through  a  period  where  calm, 
objective  Judgment  is  called  for  about  where 
this  nation  Is  headed.  This  applies  to  the 
credibility  of  business  leaders,  politicians,  the 
media,  and  college  teachers  alike.  It  is 
strange  that  we  entrust  a  good  part  of  the 
judgment  on  vital  matters  that  concern  all 
of  us  to  newscasters,  commentators  and 
others  who  have  no  flrst-hand  knowledge, 
expertise,  or  experience  on  subjects  about 
which  they  report. 


These  reporters  select  what  Is  presented  to 
the  people,  and  quite  often  express  as  proven 
fact  what  are  really  only  their  own  conclu- 
sions, or  opinions.  Because  of  his  tone.  In- 
flection, and  impressive  visual  Image  we  seem 
ready  to  ascribe  great  knowledge  to  a  given 
television  commentator  and  thus  allow  such 
a  man  to  influence  much  of  the  thinking  of 
the  country.  In  reality,  these  sages  may  only 
be  pleasant,  skillful  actors  reading  a  script 
written  by  an  unproven  writer,  although  they 
perform  with  all  the  bias  and  confldence  of 
an  Alabama  football  fan.  More  Importantly, 
they  bear  no  responsibility  for  any  damage 
their  personal  opinions  may  bring  about. 

Have  you  ever  asked  yourselves  why  the 
public  seems  to  place  a  greater  trust  in  the 
motivations  of  the  press  or  government  than 
those  of  business?  And  yet  the  news  reporter 
might  simply  be  motivated  by  the  desire  for 
a  byline  and  a  front-page  story  regardless 
of  the  facts  and  the  politician  might  simply 
be  seeking  personal  power  or  aggrandize- 
ment. I  often  wonder  why  the  motivations 
of  personal  power  and  fame  are  considered 
more  worthy  of  trust  and  accorded  a  higher 
moral  value  than  the  motivation  of  profit 
earned  by  the  working  man  who  provides 
goods  and  services  that  mankind  needs. 

Is  there  something  ethically  wrong  with 
providing  needed  goods  and  services  and  pay- 
ing taxes  that  power  all  the  social  programs 
of  government?  Is  there  something  wrong 
with  rewarding  the  man  or  woman  who  does 
the  best  job  of  providing  those  goods  and 
services  with  more  money  than  those  who 
do  not? 

Some  young  people  think  Ifs  significant 
and  moral  to  earn  a  salary  by  working  for 
a  charity,  a  foundation,  a  university,  or  a 
government,  but  not  so  for  a  profit-making 
organization.  Don't  they  realize  that  the 
proflts  of  business  are  what  finance  charities, 
foundations,  universities,  and  governments 
and  that  these  proflts  are  what  pay  their 
moraUy  acceptable  salaries  In  these  worthy 
organizations? 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  here.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  anyone  with  an  open  mind  would 
deny  that  the  free  enterprise  system  has 
given  the  American  people  the  greatest  per- 
sonal freedom  found  anywhere  In  the  world. 
It  is  the  envy  of  other  nations.  Its  success 
rests  on  allowing  the  people  to  make  free 
economic  choices.  Its  motivating  force  Is 
the  desire  for  personal  progress  and  self-ful- 
fillment, not  decree  or  coercion,  not  regula- 
tion by  government,  not  equalizing  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  life  irrespective  of  the  In- 
dividual's work  Or  contribution. 

This  system  has  worked,  and  it  has  worked 
well.  Yet,  despite  Its  proven  and  obvious  ben- 
efits, we  find  goveriunent  Intervention  con- 
tinuing to  encroach  upon  the  free  choice  of 
Individual  citizens  In  the  open  market  place. 
I  am  not  talking  about  such  areas  of  proper 
governmental  concern  as  running  the  social 
security  system,  or  most  primary  or  secondary 
schools  or  colleges.  I  am  talking  about  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, and  in  industry.  This  trend  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  free  enterprise  system — 
the  only  system  with  a  proven  record. 

Why  should  we  be  so  concerned  about 
preserving  the  free  market  private  sector  of 
our  national  life?  The  reason  Is  not  just  be- 
cause it  Is  the  most  efficient  system  ever 
developed.  More  basically  It  Is  because  with- 
out freedom  of  economic  choice  there  can  be 
no  individual  freedoms.  When  free  choice  Is 
taken  away,  we  might  as  well  all  be  wards 
of  the  state  and,  in  my  view,  a  ward  of  the 
state  Is  not  a  free  man. 

I  believe  that  the  traditional  roles  of  gov- 
ernment and  business  are  the  roles  most 
likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  our  people.  There 
should,  of  course,  be  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two.  But  on  what  terms?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  role  of  government  should 
be  to  create  an  International  and  domestic 
climate  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  to  provide 


broad  guidelines  and  objectives.  The  role  of 
industry  Is  to  see  that  they  are  Implemented 
and  carried  out.  The  nation's  economic  pol- 
icies shotUd  reaffirm  that  the  private  sector 
is  the  doer  and  that  government  interfer- 
ence with  the  task  of  doing  should  be  kept 
to  a  mlnimxim. 

I  would  like  to  see  our  educational  system 
start  reteacbing  America,  specifically  how 
American  business  works  and  why  It  works. 
Instead  of  teaching  about  communism,  or 
socialism,  or  some  other  Ideologies,  I  would 
like  to  see  our  educators  teach  about  them 
in  comparison  with  the  free -enterprise,  cap- 
italistic system.  Then  It  would  be  realized, 
by  any  valid  comparison,  that  one  of  the 
great,  traditional  values  of  this  system  is 
that  It  has  achieved  greater  positive  results 
for  more  people  than  any  other  system. 

I  would  like  to  see  our  schools  turn  out 
a  constituency  that  has  the  will  and  the 
desire  to  demand  the  facts,  and  not  simply 
accept  what  they  see  or  hear  through  the 
flip  of  a  switch.  There  \s  nothing  wrong  with 
the  proper,  logical  debate  of  our  free  market 
system,  our  religious  preferences,  or  our  tra- 
ditional right  to  free  choice  In  how  we  live 
our  lives. 

But  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  react  to  crisis  by 
believing  that  all  the  nation's  basic  Insti- 
tutions are  bad  and  could  be  Improved  by 
drastic  change.  Where  the  electorate  is  not 
discriminating,  where  the  electorate  won't 
turn  off  the  dial  when  It  thinks  It  Is  bearing 
a  biased  message.  It  is  easy  for  legislators 
to  disassociate  themselves  from  the  true 
facts  and  take  a  temporarily  popular  posi- 
tion. 

It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  we  have  some 
tiiiethlcal  people  in  all  phases  of  national 
life.  They  exist  In  corporations,  and  In  gov- 
ernment, medicine,  the  media,  agriculture, 
the  military,  student  bodies  and  faculties. 
But  I  would  ask  you  to  remember  that  they 
are  In  the  minority.  The  great  majority  are 
not  unethical.  There  aie  still  a  great  many 
people  who  have  a  high  regard  for  basic 
moral  values.  They  should  not  be  Judged 
guuty  by  association.  We  are  not  all  the 
same,  and  we  must  therefore  not  paint  each 
other  with  the  same  brush  without  regard 
for  the  facts. 

Because  of  the  unrest  and  conflict  in  the 
nation's  values  today,  there  may  be  a  tend- 
ency for  those  leaving  school  to  think  that 
proven  values  are  all  vn-ong  and  can  be  Im- 
proved by  drastic  change,  and  that  truth, 
honesty,  and  integrity  have  no  place  In  the 
future.  I  do  not  share  these  views.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  should  not  be  misled  by  those 
who  promise  something  for  nothing.  It  Is 
still  necessary  to  create  In  order  to  spend, 
and  you  can't  get  more  out  of  anything  than 
you  put  Into  It.  Excessive  government  Inter- 
vention Into  private  enterprise,  government 
overregulatlon  of  b\istness  areas.  Invasion  of 
privacy,  restrictions  of  mdlvldual  choice, 
offer  no  real  solution. 

There  Is  presently  a  great  opportunity  to 
make  positive,  viable  changes  in  the  econ- 
omy and  our  way  of  life.  But  such  changes 
should  be  made  after  a  logical  examination 
of  each  given  situation.  The  educated  young 
of  the  nation  are  needed  In  formulating  pro- 
ductive change.  I  suggest  that  you  get  into 
this  ball  game,  and  not  Just  stand  on  the 
sidelines  and  watch  or  complain. 

Whatever  career  one  chooses  to  enter.  It 
may  be  very  useful  to  select  a  set  of  realistic 
personal  goals.  You  can  set  them  now,  and 
modify  them  to  meet  the  changing  circum- 
stances encountered  throughout  life.  There 
are  many  different  definitions  of  success.  But 
each  person  knows — by  his  own  personal 
satisfaction — If  he  has  been  successful  in 
achieving  his  goals  and  ambitions. 

Material  rewards  alone  do  not  guarantee 
personal  satisfaction  or  happiness.  That  Is 
why  I  would  encourage  you  to  consider  In- 
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eluding  among  lifetime  goals  a  high  moral 
commitment,  some  service  to  your  communi- 
ties and  others.  If  one  makes  no  moral  com- 
mitments, takes  no  stand  on  personal  moral 
issues,  material  rewards  In  later  years  may 
not  bring  any  comparable  personal  satisfac- 
tion. Material  success  alone  is  a  lonely  form 
of  succees  that  tends  to  have  a  rather  dis- 
appointing and  shallow  end. 

I  suggest  we  remember  that  America's 
optimism  Is  one  of  her  greatest  traditional 
values.  So  when  one  of  you  makes  the  com- 
mencement address  here  at  Troy  some  30 
years  hence,  in  the  year  2004,  I'm  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  quality  of  life  in  America  wiU 
still  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and  even  bet- 
ter than  It  is  today. 

I  wish  each  of  you  a  challenging.  Interest- 
ing and  hard-fought  future.  Thank  you. 


Jum  19,  197  Jt 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
(S.  707) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and 
I  recently  debated  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Protection  Agency  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  National  Press 
Club.  Because  I  believe  many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  this  legislation,  and  because  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  it  would  invest  in 
a  single  individual  who  would  be  answer- 
able to  no  one,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  National  Press  Club  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  would  also 
recommend  that  om*  colleagues  read 
with  the  greatest  care  the  compelling 
individual  views  filed  by  Senators  Ervin, 
Allen.  Brock,  and  Nunn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Discussion  on  a  Consumer  Protection 

Agency 

(By  Senator  James  L.  Buckley) 

The  "Consumer  Protection  Agency"  that 
would  be  created  by  S.  707  would  operate  as 
an  independent  agency  within  the  govern- 
ment to  serve  as  an  advocate  of  "consxuner 
Interests",  as  defined  exclusively  by  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  CPA. 

We  are  told  that  the  need  for  such  an 
agency  Is  obvious;  that  the  market  Is  a 
complex  and  confusing  place  and  that  many 
or  possibly  even  most  bitsinessmen  are  In 
the  habit  of  taking  advantage  of  unwary 
and  naive  consumers. 

While  it  is  acknowledged  that  during  the 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  we  have 
created  agency  after  agency  to  help  the  con- 
sumer by  regulating  business  activities  in 
a  myriad  of  ways,  we  are  now  told  that  these 
efforts  have  all  proven  either  to  be  failures 
or  to  be  inadequate  to  the  task  at  hand. 

Thus,  the  authors  of  8.  707  tell  us,  the 
consumer  needs  even  more  protection.  And 
he  needs  an  advocate  before  those  other 
agencies  that  were  supposed,  but  have  failed, 
to  protect  him. 

It  is  possible  that  a  number  of  their  con- 
cerns are  valued  although  I  must  admit  to  a 
degree  of  skepticism.  But  whether  or  not 
they  are.  I  am  appalled  by  the  legislation 
they  have  put  together  to  accomplish  their 
purpose. 

Instead  of  addressing  themselves  to  the 
alleged  deficiencies  of  existing  consumer 
protection  legislation,  the  authors  propose 
to  create  still  another  entity,  the  CPA,  whose 
administrator  would  be  endowed  with  powers 
that  are  positively  dazzling  in  their  scope. 

It  is  the  administrator  and  the  Adminis- 
trator alone  who  will  determine  what  is  In 
the  Interest  of  consumers,  and  his  determi- 
nation is  not  reviewable  by  any  court  of  law. 


He  can  intervene  ta  any  proceeding  befcM'e 
any  Federal  agency,  and  can  go  to  court  to 
re<H)eu  proceedings  and  ♦eclslona  hitherto 
considered  final.  The  adkilnlstrator,  given 
wide  discovery  authority  in  the  legislation, 
may  in  his  sole  discretion  release  information 
when  he  deems  it  to  be  "nfcessary  to  protect 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  Ipubllc." 

Based  upon  an  unchalles  geable  determina- 
tion of  such  necessity,  the  i  .dmlnistrator  may 
go  so  far  as  to  disclose  ^ade  secrets  and 
other  private  information  If  the  adminis- 
trator has  been  proven  to  be  Imprudent  In 
his  determinations,  he  Is  1  istructed  to  issue 
an  apology. 

Pew  could  consider  sucl  i  requirements  to 
be  safeguards  in  any  mean  Ingf  ul  sense.  Fur- 
ther, the  administrator  Is  authorized  to 
undertake  product  compaisons,  under  test 
procedxires  and  guidelines  that  he  alone  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate, 

One  can  only  conclude  \  bat  this  adminis- 
trator, whoever  he  or  she  i  aay  be.  Is  granted 
unprecedented  authority  i  inchecked  by  any 
reasonable  safeguards.  The  administrator  has 
the  practical  authority  to  put  an  enterprise 
out  of  business,  and  yet,  le  cannot  be  fired 
except  for  lack  of  zeal. 

With  regard  to  Inform  ktion  secured  by 
the  CPA  but  which  the  aj  ency  is  only  tem- 
porarUy  required  to  keep  p  rivate,  the  minor- 
ity views  of  Senators  Ervin  ,  Allen,  Brock  and 
Nunn  state: 

"Thus,  the  non-regulat<  ry  CPA  can  have 
regulatory  power  by  proxy  —it  can  force  In- 
formation out  of  a  busines  sman,  present  the 
Information  to  a  regulator?  agency,  demand 
a  proceeding  against  the  person  (and  ap- 
peal any  decisions  not  to  h  >ld  a  proceeding) , 
enter  the  proceeding  as  i  dual  proeecutor, 
and  appeal  any  decision  n  ade  as  a  result  of 
the  proceeding  which  is  lot  to  the  liking 
of  the  CPA.  Thus,  the  CPi  will  have  all  the 
rights  of  a  regrilatory  ag(  ncy  and  none  of 
the  responsibilities." 

Unfortunately,  for  the  s  ike  of  sober  anal- 
ysis, the  rhetoric  of  the  legislation  is  de- 
ceptively attractive.  We  are  all  consumers, 
of  course,  and  might  there:  ore  conclude  that 
this  new  agency  will  protept  each  one  of  us. 
After  aU,  Its  personnel  w^U  be  directed  to 
represent  our  interests  as  c(  msumers — to  rep- 
resent you  and  me. 

But  on  closer  examlnat  on  one  discovers 
that  the  authors  of  S.  71  7  have  failed  to 
Identify  and  meaningfully  define  our  Inter- 
ests as  consumers.  They  fajed  to  do  so  in  this 
effort  for  one  very  good  r«  tson.  There  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  single,  Int  entiflable,  mono- 
lithic consumer  interest. 

We  are  all  consumers,  but  we  all  have 
different,  often  confiictlng  interests  at  differ- 
ent times  and  under  dlSen  nt  circumstances. 
In  an  automobile,  for  exai  iple,  such  factors 
as  safety,  weight,  power.  1  uel  efficiency  and 
price  are  often  competing  consiimer  values. 
This  fact  alone  forces  proponents  of  a  con- 
sumer protection  agency  to  do  little  more 
than  talk  in  very  general  iconceptual  terms 
about  the  need  to  stand  upjfor  the  consumer. 

The  Admhiistrtitor  of  Ihis  agency  then 
would  be  exercising  power 'without  practical 
limits.  He  alone  would  be  the  arbiter  of 
what  Is  or  is  not  In  the  consumer's  interest 
and  would,  under  the  terms  of  the  law.  be 
authorized  to  publicly  casagate  those  who — 
In  his  unchallengeable  opfilon — are  operat- 
ing In  a  manner  contrary!  to  that  interest. 

He  would  be  able  single - 
age  or  destroy  businesses  en 
that  have  never  been  p^ 
Here  the  due  process  probl 
vious,  because  the  tradition  of  the  rule  of 
law  absolutely  requires  tziat  persons  who 
are  to  be  held  accountably  for  their  actions 
have  prior-existing  standatds  against  which 
they  can  Judge  their  perfbnnance. 

Further,  the  legislation  would  authorize 
the  agency  to  intervene  4s  a  proper  party 
In  administrative  proceedings,  even  after 
they   have   been   conclude*  i,   to   file   Amicus 
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briefs  and  to  otherwise  repaesent  the  con- 
sumer interest  in  advocaqy  proceedings. 
And— getting  back  to  the  definitional  prob- 
lem— If  there  is  disagreement  as  to  Just  what 
Is  In  the  interest  of  the  coiisiuner,  we  are 
told  simply  that  "the  Administrator  will 
decide  .  .  ." 

And  he  would  have  to  decl  de  v/lthout  ref- 
erence to  any  standards  or  g  lidellnes,  for  S 
707  provides  none.  It  merely 
to  declare  certain  acts  "ant^-soclal 
wlU. 

S.  707  authorizes  the  Consi  imer  Protection 
Agency  to  appeal  decisions  oj 
agencies  now  considered  fins  I.  As  these  ap- 
peals mount,  disputes  between  the  CPA  and 
other  governmental  agenciesi  will  Inevitably 
force  the  courts  to  arbitrated  questions  of  a 
technical  and  policy  nature4— a  task  which 
most  courts  will  readily  a*mit  Is  almost 
totally  beyond  their  capacitjf  to  handle.  In- 
deed, this  is  why  courts  havd  ordinarily  rec- 
ognized only  a  restricted  appeal  from  ad- 
ministrative decisions. 

I  don't  question  the  motives  of  the  men 
who  put  this  legislation  together.  But  we 
have  to  remember  that  every  regulatory 
agency  established  during  tha  last  forty  years 
was  set  up  to  serve  the  public  Interest — and 
that  every  one  of  them  has  had  side  effects 
unforeseen  by  those  who  created  it.  In  this 
Instance,  the  opportunities!  '°^  wholesale 
abuses  by  a  CPA-run-wlld  are  truly  stag 
gerlng. 

The  over-regtUatlon  of  the  ifaarketplace  has 
contributed  to  our  problems  in  transporta- 
tion and  bousing,  energy,  wfges  and  prices. 
This  agency  will  not  destroy  the  American 
economy,  but  it  will  make  ]  Ufe  more  dif- 
ficult for  those  buslnessmeii  we  should  be 
most  interested  In  helping,  peneral  Motors 
and  Marcor  wlU  survive.  Butjthe  small  busi- 
nessmen will  have  more  trouble.  If  this  hap- 
pens the  consumer  will  necassarlly  suffer. 

Can  you  envision  the  poilblllty  that  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  administrator  of  the 
so-called  consumer  protection  agency  to 
declare  his  own  agency  as  anfl-consumer  be- 
cause Its  operation  will  e^ectlvely  create 
conditions  which  wUl  lessen  competition? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  slmifly  reiterate  my 
belief  that  this  legislation  wo^ild  do  far  more 
harm  than  good.  The  Amerli 
had  their  fill  of  "cure-all"  so: 
lems  that  are  both  more  diffl( 
less  pervasive  than  the  ad' 
solutions  would  have  us  hi 
would  create  one  more  costl 
string  other  agencies  and  bu: 
businessman  under  even  mor^  red  tape.  Such 
a  consumer  protection  agency  would  not  only 
do  little  to  benefit  the  consunler,  but  It  could 
result  In  less  market  competition  and  higher 
prices  for  consumers;  I  intend,  therefore, 
when  S.  707  comes  to  the  floor,  to  vote  for 
the  consumer  and  against  thi  bill. 


an  people  have 
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y  and  infor- 
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THE    MINNESOTA   DATA   SECURITY 
AND  PRIVACY  liAW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  |my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  Si 
Ervin.  for  the  hearings 
holding  on  personal  priv: 
mation  systems.  Senator 
"Federal  Data  Banks  and  ^Constitutional 
Rights."  reveals  some  incredible  statis- 
tics about  the  data  archiving  business  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  Thei^e  are  858  fed- 
erally operated  data  bank£  and  only  10 
percent  exist  by  statute.  Tlie  existence  of 
40  percent  of  the  computer]  data  archives 
are  not  made  public.  It  is  time  to  start 
protecting  personal  privacj  and  It  is  time 
to  curb  government  abuse  of  these  data 
collection  systems. 

President  Nixon  has  propbsed  that  con 
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trol  on  computer  data  archives  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Domestic 
Council  Committee  on  the  Right  of  Pri- 
vacy. The  President's  plan  has  made  little 
progress,  and  1  think  Senator  Ervdj's 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Privacy  and 
Information  Systems  is  doing  a  great 
service  by  helping  this  administration 
get  off  dead  center  on  the  privacy  of 
the  individual  and  computer  data  banks. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  State  of  Minnesota  has  recently  made 
great  progress  in  curbing  government 
abuse  of  computer  data  collection  sys- 
tems. Minnesota  has  passed  into  law  a 
comprehensive  bill  to  control  the  collec- 
tion, security,  accuracy,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  held  in  computer 
data  banks.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  a  description  of  the  Mirmesota 
"Data  Security  and  Privacy  Law,"  by 
Nancy  French,  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Computerworld. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Minnesota  Government  Data 
Tightly  Reined,"  from  Computerworld, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Law  Restricts  Collection,  Dissemination: 
Minnesota  Government  Data  Tightly 
Reined 

(By  Nancy  French) 
St.  Paul.  Minn. — The  State  of  Minnesota 
has  passed  into  law  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive bills  any  state  has  yet  enacted 
to  control  the  collection,  security  and  dis- 
semination of  computerbased  records  and 
Information  In  state  government  and  local 
governing  bodies  within  the  state. 

The  legislature  Is  expected  to  pass  another 
law  next  year  to  deal  with  data  banks  in  use 
In  the  private  sector,  according  to  Daniel  B. 
Magraw.  assistant  commissioner  of  admin- 
istration here. 

The  writers  of  the  present  law  felt  it  was 
most  Important  to  "get  the  government 
house  m  order  first  before  going  after  the 
private  sector."  he  added. 

The  act  covers  three  general  aspects  of 
privacy/  security . 

First.  It  assigns  responsibility  for  con- 
trolling the  collection  and  use  of  data  to  the 
commissioner  of  administration;  it  outlines 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  who  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  data  collected;  and  It  sets  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  the  statute. 

COMMISSIONER'S    TASK 

Called  the  "Minnesota  Data  Security  and 
Privacy  Law."  the  act  requires  the  commis- 
sioner to  limit  data  collection  to  "that  neces- 
sary foi  administration  and  management  of 
programs  enacted  by  the  legislature  or  local 
governing  body." 

To  Insure  compliance,  the  statute  requires 
each  Individual  In  charge  of  a  data  collec- 
tion system  to  Inform  the  commissioner  of 
the  nature  of  all  data  on  Individuals  col- 
lected and  stored,  and  the  need  for  and  the 
Intended  use  of  the  data. 

It  further  requires  that  all  requests  for 
use  of  the  data  by  persons  other  than  the 
original  collector  be  submitted  In  writing 
and  be  entered  Into  the  public  record. 

Permission  will  then  be  granted  only  when 
required  by  law  or  where  clearly  necessary 
to  the  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  the  public 
If  to  do  so  would  be  clearly  in  the  Interest 
of  the  individual  Involved. 

The  law  provides  that  summary  data — 
data  without  accompanying  names — may  not 
be  used  without  obtaining  a  vtrltten  au- 
thorization specifying  limitations  on  In- 
tended use. 

The  law  requires  that  "reasonable  and  ap- 


propriate safegtiards"  be  established  to  assure 
the  stored  data  is  accurate,  complete  and 
current,  but  leaves  up  to  the  commissioner 
decisions  as  to  what  la  "reasonable  and  appro- 
priate." And  finaUy,  data  on  Individuals  shall 
be  stored  "only  so  long  as  It  Is  necessary  to 
the  administration  of  authorized  programs 
or  as  authorized  by  statute." 

INDIVmUALS'    RIGHTS 

Individuals'  rights  under  the  law  provide 
that  an  individual  asked  to  supply  personal 
data  shall  be  Informed  of  the  purpose  of  Its 
intended  use  and  whether  or  not  he  may 
refuse  to  supply  that  Information.  He  also 
shall  be  Informed  of  any  known  consequences 
arising  from  supplying  or  refusing  to  supply 
the  personal  data. 

In  addition,  data  collected  for  one  purpose 
can  be  used  for  another  purpose  only  after 
the  user  notifies  the  commissioner  of  his  in- 
tentions and  his  purpose. 

Any  citizen  of  the  state  may  request  the 
commissioner  to  Inform  him  whether  he  Is  the 
subject  of  stored  data  and,  if  so,  upon  his 
additional  request,  he  shall  be  informed  of 
the  content  and  meaning  of  the  data  or 
shown  the  data  without  charge  to  him. 

Data  found  to  be  Incorrect  must  be  cor- 
rected within  30  days.  In  addition,  the  user 
must  attempt  to  notify  past  recipients  of  the 
Inaccurate  or  Incomplete  data  or  notify  "the 
Individual  In  question  that  the  records  have 
been  corrected." 

The  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provi- 
sion is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  any 
public  employee  who  willfully  violates  the 
law  may  be  suspended  without  pay  or  dis- 
charged after  a  hearing. 

The  person  who  suffers  damage  as  a  result 
of  a  violation  may  bring  an  action  against 
the  political  subdivision  or  "other  respon- 
sible authority"  to  cover  any  damages  sus- 
tained, plus  costs  and  reasonable  attorney 
fees. 

In  the  case  of  a  willful  violation,  the  viola- 
tor shall,  In  addition,  be  liable  to  exemplary 
damages  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$1,000  for  each  violation. 

Finally,  on  or  before  Dec.  1  of  each  year, 
the  state  commissioner  of  administration 
must  notify  the  legislature  in  writing  that 
these  conditions  are  being  fulfilled. 

Exempt  from  the  law  are  intelligence  files, 
maintained  by  police  departments  on  in- 
dividuals under  surveillance  for  possible  fu- 
ture Investigation,  and  records  kept  by  state 
health  and  mental  hospitals — the  latter  on 
the  grounds  that  for  some,  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  these  health  and  mental  files 
would  cause  more  harm  than  good. 


AMTRAK 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
June  17,  1974,  article  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  Associated  Press  writer 
Jay  Perkins  assessed  the  efficiency,  com- 
fort, and  safety  of  the  Amtrak  rail  sys- 
tem. The  headline  rc~d:  "Amtrak  Run- 
ning Up  Good  Track  Record." 

I  quite  agree.  I  believe  Amtrak  Is 
achieving  remarkable  progress.  The  rail- 
roads are  a  most  enjoyable  way  to  travel. 
Our  Amtrak  system  is  bringing  back  the 
kind  of  nostalgia  that  many  of  us  rail- 
road buffs  remember  because  of  the  com- 
fort and— sa  Mr.  Perkins  so  aptly  stated 
it  by  quoting  one  passenger — achieving 
for  us  in  this  space  age  a  time  and  place 
where  it  is  "easier  to  relax."  Moreover, 
Amtrak  is  also  introducing  rail  travel  to 
whole  new  generations  of  young  people. 

I  much  enjoy  my  frequent  metroliner 
trips  between  Washington  and  Philadel- 
phia. And  I  am  pledged  to  helping  Am- 
trak continue  to  achieve  its  goals.  I  was 
pleased  recently  to  announce  a  $81  mil- 


lion Amtrak  contract  to  the  Budd  Co.  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  production  of  200 
new  passenger  cars.  And  I  am  working 
with  Department  of  Transportation  offi- 
cials to  gain  a  new  and  vital  Boston-Erie- 
Chicago  route. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Perkins  performed 
a  fine  public  service  in  his  rerceptive 
article  about  Amtrak.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Amtrak  Rolung  Up  Good  Track  Record 
(By  Jay  Perkins) 

Editor's  Note. — In  ancient  coach  cars  with 
new  cosmetic  refurbishing  or  brand  new  tur- 
bollners.  passengers  are  traveling  on  the  na- 
tion's railroads.  What  Is  the  ride  like  today 
and  what  lies  In  the  future?  Amtrak  says 
Improvements  are  slow,  but  sure. 

■nie  train  was  still  feeling  Its  way  through 
file  cavernous  underground  of  New  Tork  City 
when  the  young  man  pulled  out  his  pocket- 
sized  chess  set. 

"We've  got  two  days."  he  said,  turning  to 
his  friend.  "I  can  teach  you  to  play  chess." 

Just  a  few  seats  up  the  aisle,  passengers 
struggled  to  hoist  baggage  onto  overhead 
racks  and  chUdren  squealed  at  the  lighted 
concrete  pillars  slowly  slipping  through  the 
darkness  outside  the  windows. 

Several  passengers  sat  quietly.  Others 
searched  their  luggage  for  a  book  to  read  In 
the  long  night  ahead. 

The  Broadway  Limited  was  under  way. 

Its  16  newly  remodeled  cars  with  carpeted 
ceilings  and  chrome  trim  had  left  New  York 
on  schedule,  pulling  away  from  the  drab  con- 
crete depot  below  Madison  Square  Garden 
shortly  before  5  pjn. 

Tomorrow  morning  it  would  arrive  In  Chi- 
cago. 

A  year  ago,  only  slightly  more  than  half  of 
the  Broadway  would  have  been  taken.  This 
trip,  almost  all  of  the  seats  were  filled. 

Since  the  start  of  the  fuel  shortage  in  No- 
vember, the  number  of  persons  riding  the 
nation's  rail  system  has  Increased  dramtlc- 
ally.  Amtrak,  the  nationwide  government- 
run  raU  passenger  corporation,  says  passen- 
gers from  January  through  AprU  of  1973 
totaled  4.495.210.  During  the  first  four 
months  of  1974,  there  were  6,193,230  passen- 
gers, an  Increase  of  37.77  per  cent  from  the 
previous  year. 

Much  of  Amtrak's  fleet  Is  like  the  Broad- 
way— aged  equipment  reconditioned  with 
largely  cosmetic  repairs.  Tet  the  corporation 
Is  moving  to  modernize  Its  fleet. 

The  trip  on  the  Broadway  was  part  of  a 
Journey  to  see  what  type  of  transportation 
Amtrak  currently  is  offering  and  to  de- 
termine what  trains  in  years  to  come  wUl 
be  like. 

The  Journey  Included  trips  on  two  older 
trains — the  Broadway  and  the  National 
Limited — as  well  as  trips  on  Amtrak's  high 
speed  electric  Metrollners  and  gas  turbine 
TurboUners. 

Now  It  was  late  afternoon,  the  darkness  of 
underground  New  York  has  turned  into  the 
hazy  daylight  of  New  Jersey.  The  Broadway 
was  rolling  along  at  slightly  over  50  miles 
per  hour. 

The  car  was  shaking  like  a  pickup  truck  on 
a  country  road  and  the  missed  notes  and 
hesitant  chords  of  the  piano  player  In  the 
orange  and  deep  pxirple  bar  car  did  little 
to  drown  out  the  clatter  of  Iron  wheels  on 
neglected  track. 

The  ride  would  get  better  as  the  night  pro- 
gressed. The  piano  player  would  not.  Soon  he 
woxild  give  up. 

At  one  end  of  the  car,  the  bartender  stood 
gazing  out  the  window,  his  back  to  the  bar. 
There    was    no   table   service.    Beer   cost   65 
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cents — 75  cents  for  premliim  and  the  prob- 
able loss  of  your  seat  while  you  waited  for 
change.  Mixed  drinks  were  »1.40  each,  soft 
drinks,  35  cents.  Smoked  almonds  In  foil 
packets  were  free. 

Most  passengers  in  the  car  came  to  drink, 
to  stretch  their  legs  or  to  play  cards.  Kathy 
came  seeking  refuge  from  the  children  In 
the  coach  seats  behind  her. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  pe<9le  ride  the  train  for 
the  nostalgia,"  she  said.  "Also,  you  don't  have 
that  feeling  of  imminent  annihilation  on  a 
train.  It's  easier  to  relax." 

Kathy  and  her  boyfriend  travel  by  train 
often.  Cost  Is  a  major  factor  In  their  choice 
of  transportation.  It  costs  about  $43  for  a 
fcoach  seat  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  com- 
pared with  $69  for  an  airline  coach  seat. 

This  trip  on  the  Broadway,  she  said,  had 
been  pretty  good  so  far.  She  recEilIed  other 
trips  where  the  air  conditioning  dldnt  work 
and  she  said,  "If  you're  a  creature  of  comfort, 
you  Just  can't  get  on  the  train." 

It  would  take  a  later  ride  on  the  National 
Limited  to  fully  understand  her  comment. 

The  National  runs  from  St.  Louis  to  Wash- 
ington and  New  York.  It  costs  $95  for  flrst- 
class  service  with  a  private  roomette  between 
St.  Louis  and  Washington  and  $43  for  a  coach 
seat. 

There  was  no  bar  car — four  tables  in  the 
dining  room  doubled  as  a  bar  and  waiting 
area  for  dining  car  patrons.  Restaurant  serv- 
ice was  slow,  waiters  inefllclent  and  un- 
friendly. It  took  over  two  hours  to  eat  each 
meal.  Some  items  on  the  dinner  menu — not- 
ably steak — were  exhausted  before  everyone 
was  fed. 

Yet  all  of  the  equipment  worked — except 
for  a  one-minute  power  failure  that  plunged 
the  dining  room  Into  darkness.  The  toilet 
and  wash  basin  in  the  roomette's  private 
bathroom  were  clean.  The  fold-out  bed  had 
clean  sheets  and  blankets  and  two  pillows. 
It  would  have  been  comfortable  If  the  ride 
had  not  been  so  rough.  Amtrak  Is  moving  to 
solve  these  problems,  but  some  solutions 
could  take  years. 

The  corporation  has  $50  million  available 
this  fiscal  year  to  build  roadbeds  and  up- 
grade track,  but  It  has  not  announced  any 
plans  for  spending  the  money  on  its  24,000 
miles  of  track.  Some  of  the  worst  track  in 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast  is  so  bad  that 
the  Federal  Railway  Administration  forbids 
passenger  trains  from  running  over  it  at 
speeds  over  10  miles  per  hour. 

Amtrak  expects  on-traln  service  to  Im- 
prove since  It  has  taken  over  employment  of 
waiters,  porters  and  bartenders  on  its  trains. 
In  the  past,  these  people  were  employed  by 
the  12  railroads  over  whose  tracks  Amtrak 
operated. 

Electric  high  speed  Metrollners  have  been 
operated  by  Amtrak  on  the  Washington-New 
York  run  for  several  years.  Car  are  lighter 
and  ride  better  than  conventional  coaches. 

Amtrak  last  year  ordered  51  new  Metro- 
llner-type  coaches  and  expects  delivery  later 
this  year.  These  coaches  will  not  be  self- 
propelled,  however,  allowing  their  use  on 
lines  that  are  not  electrified. 

Amtrak  is  expected  to  anno\ince  in  the 
near  future  purchase  of  up  to  200  new  coach 
cars  and  20  turbine-powered  trains. 

The  rail  corporation  has  been  operating 
two  gas  turbine  trains  between  Chicago  and 
St.  LouLs  on  an  experimental  basis  for  less 
than  a  year.  Built  for  the  French  railroads, 
these  trains  have  a  much  better  ride  than 
conventional  trains. 

During  the  four-hour  ride  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  the  top  speed  of  the  train  is 
80  m.p.h.,  although  engineer  Ed  Berberet  says 
the  train  could  run  over  100  if  track  signals 
at  railroad  crossings  and  sidings  were  reset. 

There's  no  dining  car,  but  half  a  coach  car 
on  the  five-unit  train  has  been  converted  to 
a  cafeteria.  Passengers  select  pre-packaged 
meals  from  racks  on  one  wall.  Cafeteria  em- 
ployes heat  the  selections  In  micro-wave 
ovens,  pour  coffee  and  keep  the  car  clean. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. 

shM-tage  of  energy  Is  cle  irly  one  of  the 
most  Important  issues  fa  ;lng  Americans 
for  the  long  term. 

However,  while  the  Coiigress  and  the 
consumer  struggle  with  energy  problems, 
the  large  oil  corporatiofis  are  reaping 
record  high  profits  and  injsome  Instances 
are  reportedly  investing  ^hese  profits  in 
the  stock  of  other  corporations,  rather 
than  in  new  sources  of  I  energy.  Mean- 
while the  large  integrate^  oil  companies 
are  squeezing  the  independent  refiners 
and  gasoline  marketers  but  of  business, 
and  their  profits  go  higljer. 

Curiously,  as  profits  ;  go  sky  high, 
rumors  continue  to  circtilate  that  offi- 
cials of  energy  producing  corporations 
aa-e  being  used  to  formulate  the  energy 
policy  of  this  administration.  Is  this 
Project  Independence  or  'Project  Inter- 
dependence?" 

Since  the  beginning  >f  the  energy 
shortage  last  fall,  there  lave  also  been 
continuing  reports  of  ma  jor  oil  compa- 
nies getting  special  treat  ment  from  the 
Federal  Energy  OflBce. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  the  context  of 
these  rumors  that  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  a  well  documenteq  article  by  Les 
Gapay  which  appeared  in  the  June  17, 
1974  Wall  Street  Journal  ion  the  topic  of 
linkages  between  the  o^l  corporations 
and  this  administration,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Price  Expertise — ^Lin^ 

ERAL  Energy  Experts  to 

Questions  of  Conflict 

(By  Les  Gapiy) 

Washington. — ^Russell  J.  Cameron  Is  Mr. 
Oil  Shale.  He  was  supervisor  of  the  VS.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  oil-shale  experiments  in  Colo- 
rado In  the  early  1950s  until  he  formed  a 
consulting  firm  and  becama  a  foremost  pro- 
moter of  the  development  oT  synthetic  fuels 
In  the  West.  I 

Mr.  Cameron,  who  Is  chairman  and  part- 
owner  of  Cameron  Engineeri  Inc.  In  Denver, 
enjoys  such  high  regard  thai  he  was  recently 
considered  for  a  post  as  assif tant  energy  ad- 
ministrator heading  Project  Independence, 
the  drive  for  \3S.  self-sufficiency  In  fuel.  He 
hasn't  gotten  that  post,  but  since  Feb.  1  he 
has  been  a  key  part  of  Proje  ct  Independence 
efforts  through  a  small  consulting  contract 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Offloe. 

Consultant  Cameron  has  been  heavily  re- 
lied upon  by  both  former  energy  chief  Wil- 
liam Simon  and  present  chief  John  Sawhlll 
for  advice.  Beyond  that,  he  ^as  had  much  to 
do  with  an  FEO  "action  "  pr^am  to  Identify 
and  crack  open  bureaucratic  bottlenecks 
holding  back  energy-development  projects. 
Mr.  Cameron  and  his  firm  lave  Identified  a 
number  of  bottlenecks,  allj  right — most  of 
them  Involving  companies  tkat  have  been  or 
now  are  clients  of  Cameroi^  Engineers. 

Although    he    denies    anyi  wrongdoing    or 
conflict  of  Interest,  Mr.  Car 
the  FEO  to  exert  pressure 
ment  agencies  to  speed  actlc 
lagging  energy  projects.  Tl 
volved  are  Shell  Oil  Co., 
Co..  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Ci  >. 
ing  Corp..  Sun  Oil  Co.,  and 


OF  Some  Fed- 
Industry  Raise 


leron  has  helped 
other  govern- 
on  his  cUents' 
companies  In- 
lantlc  Richfield 
Pacific  Llght- 
hshland  OH  Inc. 
reports  and  recomkc  nidations 
Mr.  Cameron  has  arrangi  d  meetings  be- 
tween executives  of  some  o|  his  client  com- 


panies and  officials  of  the  Energy  Office  and 
the  Interior  Department.  He  h|LS  also  met,  as 
a  representative  of  the  Energy  Office,  with  top 
Interior  Department  of&cials  ati  two  projects 
Involving  his  clients;  these  call  for  oil-shale 
development  and  drilling  off  the  U.S.  coast 
for  oil  and  gas.  He  got  a  warding  from  one 
high  department  official  that  he  might  be  In 
a  conflict-of-interest  sltuatloi.  He  says  be 
doesn't  recall  such  a  warning.  T 

The  consultant  has  also  made  reports  and 
recommendations  to  energy  officials  urging 
action  on  projects  of  bis  cl^nts,  and  his 
ideas  have  won  some  hlgh-l^el  attention. 
They  have  resulted  In  one  memo  mentioning 
these  projects  that  was  sent  by  Mr.  Sawhlll 
to  other  officials  of  his  agency,  and  another 
which  circulated  widely  throufh  the  govern- 
ment and  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Sawhlll  to 
Cabinet  members  who  deal  witb  energy  prob- 
lems. Among  the  projects  Mr.  Cameron 
wanted  to  speed  were  propose4  coal-gaslflca- 
tion  plants  of  two  Cameron  clients  that  are 
awaiting  action  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. I 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  half- 
dozen  client  companies  is  being  served  by 
Cameron  Engineers  in  connecxion  with  the 
particular  projects  that  the  Energy  Office 
and  Mr.  Cameron  have  tried  to  expedite.  But 
aU  recently  were  or  now  are  cUents  of  the 
firm  for  consultation  on  oQ-shale,  coal- 
gasiflcatlon  and  other  synthatlc-fuel  tech- 
nology. 1 

Mr.  Cameron  confirms  his  acjtlvltles  within 
the  government  on  behalf  of  ttie  companies. 
But  he  says  he  represents  mmy  companies 
(40  In  1973)  and  Isn't  seeking  to  please 
clients  or  get  added  business,  but  Just  to 
speed  energy  projects  needed  py  the  nation. 

Officials  of  the  Energy  Office,  for  their  part, 
aren't  talking  about  the  poceiblllty  of  a  con- 
flict of  Interest.  Mr.  Sawhlll  declines  to  an- 
swer a  Cameron  claim  that  %»  knew  some 
of  the  companies  whoee  projects  might  be 
expedited  were  Cameron  Eng^eers  clients. 
Robert  Nipp,  FEO  public  aSaUs  director,  re- 
cently declined  to  answer  questions  until 
after  a  Senate  committee  ended  confirmation 
hearings  on  Mr.  Sawhlll's  nomination  as 
energy  administrator.  But  the  hearings  are 
over,  and  Mr.  Nlpp  stlU  decllnee  to  reply. 

The  Cameron  situation  indicates  the  ease 
with  which  energy-Industry  men  coming  to 
the  new  Energy  Office  can  rvm  Into  possible 
conflicts  of  Interest.  One  Senator,  Democrat 
James  Abourezk  of  South  t>akota,  voted 
against  Mr.  Sawhlll's  confirmation  in  com- 
mittee partly  because  he  feels  the  agency 
has  been  lax  in  dealing  with  conflicts  of 
interest.  T 

Lacking  oU  expertise,  the  agency  often  feels 
compelled  to  seek  Information  and  man- 
power from  the  Industry;  out  of  some  2,000 
workers.  It  recently  had  10^  former  oU- 
Industry  employes.  FEO  spokesmen,  In  de- 
fense, say,  "You  wouldn't  wint  to  get  a 
plumber  for  a  toothache." 
a  gao  report 

Specific  confllct-of-lnteresi  complaints 
have  arisen  before.  Congress'f  General  Ac- 
counting Office  recently  repor  ed  that  Rob- 
ert C.  Bowen,  who  was  on  lea  ire  from  PhU- 
lips  Petroleum  Corp.  and  who  formerly  served 
at  the  FEO,  was  involved  In  such  a  conflict. 
The  GAO  referred  the  matter  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  Investigation. 

The  GAO  said  Mr.  Bowen  contrary  to 
limitations  Imposed  when  he  Joined  the  gov- 
ernment, became  Involved  In  policy  mnicing 
at  the  Energy  Office  and  at  onf  point  had  In 
his  files  a  letter  from  his  fozfner  employer 
concerning  an  FEO  proposal  oni  propane  pric- 
ing. Mr.  Bowen,  who  recently  returned  to 
Phillips,  denies  any  wrongdoing  and  says  he 
hasn't  heard  from  the  Justice  Department. 

At  any  rate,  the  GAO  Is  Inveatlgating  other 
former  oil-Industry  employes  vsiho  are  stUl  at 
the  Energy  Office.  And  Intriguing  situations 
don't  seem  hard  to  find  there.  Investigation 
by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  hat  uncovered  an 
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unusual  plum  received  by  a  high  FEO  offi- 
cial, Melvln  Conant,  from  his  employer  untu 
last  January,  Exxon  Corp.  Mr.  Conant  la  act- 
ing assistant  administrator  for  International 
affairs  (dealing  with  foreign  governments 
and  international  oil  companies  Uke  Exxon) 
and  is  In  line  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  post. 

Before  leaving  Exxon,  Mr.  Conant  received 
a  lump-sum  payment  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars;  the  exact  amount  isn't  known.  A 
company  spokesman  says  it  was  less  than 
two  years'  salary.  Though  he  won't  reveal 
Mr.  Conant's  salary  at  Exxon,  Industry 
sources  say  an  executive  of  his  level  (he  was 
a  senior  adviser  on  government  affairs,  spe- 
cializing In  the  Middle  East  and  Far  East) 
would  have  made  at  least  $35,000  a  year,  plus 
bonuses  and  benefits. 

no  CONFUCT,  EXXON  SAYS 

An  Exxon  spokesman  says  the  one-time 
payment  was  intended  to  Insure  that  Mr. 
(3onant  doesn't  "stiffer  an  economic  pain" 
by  taking  a  government  Job  that  pays  less 
than  be  was  earning.  The  spokesman  says 
Exxon  and  a  few  other  large  companies  make 
such  payments  so  executives  won't  be  dis- 
couraged from  taking  government  positions. 
He  adds  that  because  the  payment  was  made 
before  Mr.  Conant's  departure  from  Exxon, 
no  conflict  exists — even  though  the  FEO 
regulates  the  oil  industry.  Mr.  Conant  de- 
clines to  comment,  as  does  the  Energy  Office. 

Though  shale-oil  expert  Cameron  is  serv- 
ing merely  as  a  consultant,  be  says  he  has 
spent  about  half  his  time  at  the  FEO  during 
the  four  and  a  half  months  since  bis  appont- 
ment.  His  Influence  has  shown  up  in  variotis 
FEO  memos  that  urged  quick  governmental 
action  on  certain  energy  projects. 

A  March  6  memo  signed  by  Mr.  Sawhlll 
and  addressed  to  top  officials  In  the  Energy 
Office  Included  an  attachment  prepared  by 
the  office  of  acting  assistant  administrator 
Robert  Shatz,  with  whom  consultant  Cam- 
eron has  worked.  It  suggested  the  Energy 
Office  "assist"  companies  with  coal-gaslfi- 
catlon  projects  before  the  FPC  to  "obtain 
federal  decisions  on  the  applications."  These 
cases  involve  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  and  Trans- 
western  Pipeline  Co.,  the  latter  a  Joint 
venture  of  units  of  Pacific  Lighting  Co.  and 
Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.  El  Paso 
and  Pacific  Lighting  have  been  Cameron 
Engineers  clients,  Mr.  Cameron  says. 

The  same  memo  also  suggested  that  the 
Colony  group  of  companies  be  assisted  In 
getting  "federal  decisions  on  their  applica- 
tions for  a  shale-oU  pipeline."  The  group  is 
made  up  of  four  flrms,  three  of  which  are 
clients  of  Cameron  EUigineers.  They  are  Shell 
on,  Ashland  OU  and  Atlantic  Richfield. 

INDIVIDtJAI,   Am  against  POLICY 

A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Sawhlll  has  said  that 
the  March  6  memo  didn't  circulate  outside 
the  agency  and  was  sent  out  for  comment  of 
FEO  officials  only.  He  added  that  it  Isn't  the 
agency's  policy  to  aid  Individual  companies 
In  energy  projects. 

But  a  March  14  FEO  report  titled  "Project 
Independence  Management  Plan"  dealt  with 
the  same  speclflc  "action"  projects  in  greater 
detail.  And  that  report  was  circulated  widely 
m  government  agencies  dealing  with  energy, 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Sawhlll  personally  to 
Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  and  was 
discussed  at  a  White  House  meeting  in  mid- 
March  by  the  Cabinet-level  Energy  Policy 
Group.  The  Energy  Office  declines  comment 
on  that  report. 

The  March  14  report  said  Interagency  task 
forces  would  be  formed  to  assist  the  Colony 
group  In  Its  pipeline  permit  request  as  well 
as  the  concerns  with  coal-gaslflcatlon  appli- 
cations pending  before  the  FPC.  The  report 
also  said  a  task  force  would  determine  "the 
kind  of  assistance"  a  group  of  companies  led 
by  Sun  OU  needs  to  proceed  with  a  sampling 
program  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  In  the 
Atlantic  outer-continental  shelf. 


Mr.  Cameron  didn't  write  either  of  the  re- 
ports, but  he  says  be  Instituted  many  of  the 
Ideas  for  action  through  discussions  with 
Messrs.  Sawhlll  and  Simon.  "They  said.  'Let's 
go  on  that'."  Mr.  Cameron  recalls.  His  firm 
has  clients  In  all  the  energy  areas  mentioned 
In  the  two  documents. 

Because  of  Mr.  Cameron's  efforts  to  get  the 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement to  sp>eed  action  on  the  Colony  pipe- 
line Jared  G.  Carter,  deputy  under  secretary 
of  the  department,  said  Mr.  Cameron  might 
be  Involved  in  a  conflict  of  Interest.  Mr.  Carter 
told  Mr.  Cameron  the  same  thing  at  one 
point.  The  consultant  says  that  if  such  a  con- 
versation occurred  he  responded  that  there 
was  no  conflict.  (The  relations  between  the 
department  and  Mr.  Cameron  have  been  close 
for  years;  one  division  has  used  him  regularly 
as  a  paid  consultant.) 

As  for  the  FPC  matter,  Mr.  Cameron  says 
he  discussed  coal  gasification  in  general  with 
a  top  planner  of  that  agency  but  never  men- 
tioned speclflc  projects.  He  adds,  though,  that 
the  pending  projects  are  "cowbells  for  the 
Industry";  a  host  of  similar  plans  are  await- 
ing a  regulatory  framework  for  gas  made 
from  coal.  Among  those  listening  for  the  bell 
is  Cameron  Engineers;  through  a  subsidy, 
Mintech  Corp.,  Jointly  owned  with  Marathon 
Oil  Co.,  It  Is  considering  buUding  a  coal- 
gaslflcatlon  plant  of  Its  own. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Cameron,  through  Mintech, 
has  a  financial  interest  In  oil  shale  properties 
near  the  Interior  Department's  valuable  flrst 
shale-lease  site  In  Western  Colorado — which 
Is  known  as  the  Cameron  tract. 


BEEF    IMPORT   QUOTAS    AND    BEEF 
PRICES 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, I  participated  in  a  meeting  attended 
by  a  bipartisfin  group  of  Senators  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  cattle  indus- 
try and  to  formulate  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  that  could  be  taken 
to  dispel  the  current  meat  crisis. 

While  several  proposals  which  have  al- 
ready been  introduced  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  were  discussed,  including  re- 
ductions of  the  retail  cost  of  meat  and 
the  implementation  of  Federal  loan  sup- 
port programs,  the  general  consensus 
was  reached  that  the  most  expedient 
means  of  helping  the  cattle  industiy  is  by 
the  reimposition  of  beef  import  quotas. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  22,  1974,  I 
joined  wiUi  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  reimpose  the 
beef  import  quotas  and  to  prohibit  the 
impositic«i  of  such  a  quota  for  more  than 
60  days  imless  suspension  was  approved 
by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  Since 
the  introduction  of  this  measure,  I  have 
had  several  inquiries  from  other  Sena- 
tors and  constituents  as  to  the  need  for 
beef  import  quotas  as  well  as  the  effects 
of  beef  imports  on  the  Florida  cattle 
industry.  Before  I  answer  the  latter  ques- 
tion I  think  it  Is  important  to  review  the 
figures  on  beef  imports  for  the  last  couple 
of  years. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  here  today 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  Meat  Import 
Act  of  1964.  The  beef  import  quota  sys- 
tem established  under  this  act  was  de- 
signed not  only  to  insure  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  Nation  but  also  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  livestock  industry.  Un- 
fortunately, ttiis  act  cannot  fulfill  these 
two  important  functions  if  the  quota 
system  has  been  suspended. 

Under  the  Meat  Import  Act.  beef  Im- 
port quotas  are  determined  by  a  simple 


formula,  namely  that  beef  import  levels 
are  derived  from  an  average  percentage 
of  domestic  production.  This  average 
percentage  is  6.7  percent  of  U.S.  produc- 
tion. Thus,  each  year's  beef  import  quota 
is  determined  by  taking  6.7  percent  of 
an  annual  average  of  a  moving  3 -year 
period.  Therefore,  using  the  moving  3- 
year  period  of  1973-74,  the  beef  import 
quota  for  1974  is  1.0279  biUion  pounds. 
However,  the  law  also  stipulates  that  the 
quota  system  will  not  take  effect  until 
imports  hit  110  percent  of  that  year's 
quota — or  1.307  billion  pounds  for  1974. 
Certainly,  looking  at  these  figures,  fig- 
ures which  were  estabUshed  with  the 
function  of  protecting  our  economy  and 
our  vital  cattle  producing  industry,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  our  cattle  industry  is  suf- 
fering, especially  when  the  USJD-A.  has 
estimated  that  imports  for  1974  will 
reach  1.575  biUion  pounds,  or  444.3  mil- 
Uon  pounds  over  the  import  limit. 

Mr.  President,  this  almost  one-half  bil- 
lion pound  increase  over  the  established 
quota  comes  as  no  real  surprise  since 
imports  during  the  period  of  1971-73 
have  steadily  increased  some  417  milUon 
pounds  or  roughly  14  percoit  over  the  im- 
port limit.  Yet,  the  beef  import  quota  re- 
mains unlmposed  supposedly  to  increase 
the  quantity  and  lower  the  price  of  beef 
to  the  consumer.  Certainly,  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  amount  of  beef  avail- 
able to  the  consumer  has  increased,  but 
because  the  price  still  remains  hi^,  con- 
sumers have  changed  their  eating  hab- 
its and  have  decreased  their  consumption 
of  beef.  Now,  normally  such  conditions 
would  have  the  efifect  of  lowering  beef 
prices,  but  as  we  are  all  well  aware,  tliis 
has  not  been  the  result.  The  price  of  beef 
at  the  retail  level  is  still  as  high  as  it 
was  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reUef  for 
either  the  consumer  or  the  cattle  pro- 
ducer or  feeder. 

In  order  to  understand  the  problem  en- 
tirely, it  Is  necessary  to  look  at  the  in- 
creased cost  of  beef  production  as  com- 
pared to  the  price  the  cattle  industry  is 
receiving  for  cattle  and  the  cost  of  beef 
to  the  constmier : 

CATTLE   INDUSTRY  COSTS  ANIl  PRICES   RECEIVED,    1974. 
WITH  COMPARISONS 


1974 


Year 


Percent 

difler- 

mcs 


Cosh: 

Corn,  ChiuCD  (bustMi).  May  30.    $2.74  $2.42  +1J 

Hsy.  U.S.  average  (ton),  May  15 .  $50. 80  $40. 60  +2S 
Inde*  d  prices  paid  by  fartucrs 

(1967  =  100),  May  15 165  143  +15 

Feed  index,  Apr.  15 167  139  +20 

Fertilizer  index,  Apr.  15...        178  112  +59 

Seed  indtj.  Apr.  15 232  156  +49 

Interest  indei,  Apr.  15 204  179  +14 

Wage  rate  index,  Apr.  15..        173  157  +19 
Feeder    livestock    index, 

Apr  15 152  185  -18 

Average  prices  received  (hundred- 
weifht),  June  4: 

Choice  steers,  Omaha $38.50  $46.75  -18 

Utility  cows,  Oma^a $25.00  $32.90  -24 

Choice  feeder  steers,  Oktohoma 

City $32.00  $55.86  -43 


As  clearly  shown,  the  cast  of  produc- 
ing cattle  in  the  last  year  has  increased 
substantially,  not  only  for  feed  products. 
20  percent  increase,  and  fertilizer.  59 
percent  increase,  but  also  for  interest 
rates,  14  percent  Increase,  and  farm 
wages,  10  percent  Increase.  However,  the 
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average  price  received  for  this  same 
period  by  the  fanner  has  decreased  as 
much  as  43  percent  for  feeder  cows. 

Mr.  President,  In  1971,  the  average  re- 
tsdl  price  of  beef  was  $1.04.3  per  poimd, 
the  farm  value  was  67.9  cents  per  pound. 
Farm  value  is  the  price  paid  to  cattlemen 
for  2.28  pounds  of  beef  on  the  hoof  which 
is  needed  to  produce  1  pound  of  retail 
cuts.  This  means  that  in  1971,  the  price 
difference  between  the  farm  value  and 
what  the  consumer  paid  was  36.4  cents 
per  poimd.  That  means  that  the  consum- 
er was  paying  almost  50  percent  more 
for  beef  than  the  original  cost  to  the 
retailer. 

In  1973,  the  retail  average  price  of 
beef  was  $1.35.5  per  pound,  the  farm 
value  was  90.1  cents  per  pound,  thus,  a 
difference  of  45.4  cents  per  poimd  of  the 
farm  value  and  what  the  consumer  paid, 
and  costing  the  consumer  50  percent 
more  for  beef  than  the  original  cost  to 
the  retailer.  Looking  at  1974,  as  of  April, 
the  retail  average  cost  of  beef  was  $1.36.4 
per  pound,  with  the  farm  value  at  84.4 
cents  per  pound,  5.6  cents  per  pound  less 
than  the  farm  value  in  1973.  Therefore, 
the  retailer  is  presently  charging  the 
consumer  51.9  cents  per  pound  more 
than  what  he  paid  to  the  cattle  producer, 
representing  a  61 -percent  increase  over 
the  actual  cost  of  beef  to  the  retailer. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  increased 
cost  of  beef  to  the  consumer  has  not  gone 
to  the  cattle  producer  or  feeder.  Thus,  to 
continue  to  allow  beef  imports  to  remain 
unchecked  will  not  decrease  the  price  to 
the  consumer  but  will  eventually  force 
our  domestic  industry  to  fold  and  result 
in  even  higher  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  picture  for  Florida 
cattle  producers  is  indeed  very  bleak.  As 
you  may  know,  Florida  is  the  second 
largest  cattle  producing  State  in  the  Na- 
tion; however,  if  trends  continue,  that 
figure  may  very  well  change. 

In  Okeechobee  County,  slaughter  cows 
were  bringing  25  to  28  cents  per  pound 
last  week  compared  to  32  cents  per 
pound  during  the  same  week  last  year. 
Bulls  brought  31  cents  per  pound  com- 
pared to  38.5  cents  in  1973.  Calves,  the 
most  dramatic  reduction,  were  only 
bringing  31  to  35  cents  per  poimd  as  op- 
posed to  a  whopping  90  cents  per  pound 
in  June  1973. 

This  situation  will  only  worsen  as  for- 
eign beef  floods  the  market  at  drastically 
reduced  prices.  Domestic  sales,  due  to  the 
losses  incurred,  have  dropped  off  con- 
siderably. In  Florida  last  week,  sales  of 
calves  were  down  by  62,000  compared  to 
the  same  week  last  year.  Not  only  in 
Florida,  but  all  over  the  Nation,  pro- 
ducers are  holding  their  cattle  from  mar- 
ket hoping  for  an  increase  which  is  so 
desperately  needed. 

One  large  cattle  producer  in  Florida 
also  is  a  partner  in  a  feedlot  in  Texas.  He 
estimates  that  in  the  last  10  months,  he 
and  his  partner  have  had  to  shoulder  a 
half  million  dollar  loss.  With  feedlots 
losing  anywhere  from  $200  to  $250  per 
head,  cattle  are  not  being  purchased. 
Why  .should  a  person  invest  in  a  losing 
proposition? 

Mr.  President,  now  let  us  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  The  flood  of  im- 
ported beef  has  dropped  domestic  farm 


prices  radically  at  a  timt  when  domestic 
farm  expenses  have  escalated  during  the 
past  year  almost  out  Qjf  reach.  Action 
must  be  taken  now  to  protect  our  do- 
mestic cattle  producers  so  as  to  Insure  a 
continued  supply  of  choice  beef. 

Therefore,  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  to  eittier  support  leg- 
islation which  would  re  mpose  beef  im- 
port quotas,  or  to  conta  ;t  the  President 
requesting  that  he  put  sack  into  effect 
the  quota  system  of  the  B  teat  Import  Act. 

Time  is  of  the  essence,  for  each  day 
that  is  allowed  to  pass  1  y,  an  estimated 
3.5  million  pounds  of  heef  is  imported 
into  the  United  States  \  hich  will  even- 
tually cost  the  cattle  ind  istry  millions  of 
dollars  and  force  people 
into  bankruptcy. 

Down  the  road,  this  inji 

late  into  fewer  people  in  t 

ness  raising  fewer  cattlf.  Then  we  will 
have  real  shortages  and  fcky-high  prices. 
I  think  nobody  can  disagree  that  this  is 
too  high  a  price  to  pay. 
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X)NFERENCE: 
CPALLENGE 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  t>resident,  world 
food  security  is  more  th  m  the  good  in- 
tentions of  international  statesmen.  It 
is  more  than  beautifully  worded  resolu- 
tions and  principles;  woild  food  security 
is  a  commitment,  and  ii  is  only  with  a 
sense  of  commitment  tiat  the  leaders 
of  the  world  will  be  able  to  assure  future 
generations  of  the  avail  ibility  of  man- 
kind's most  precious  rescurce. 

This  fall  delegates  of  over  100  nations 
will  gather  in  Rome  to  address  the  issue 
of  food  security.  The  solemnity  and 
exigency  of  their  task  must  not  be 
eclipsed  by  short  rang*  economic  in- 
terests. Future  generatioiis  will  not  judge 
us  kindly  if  the  opportiinity  to  build  a 
foundation  for  future  Ipod  security  is 
turned  into  an  arena  of  myopic  political 
concerns.  | 

Mr.  President,  2  weekd  ago  the  United 
States  participated  in  tile  second  meet- 
ing of  the  Preparatory  cimmittee  of  the 
World  Food  Conference.  jOur  delegation 
played  a  most  constructive  role  in  these 
efforts.  Through  the  eiperienced  and 
competent  leadership  ♦f  Ambassador 
Edwin  Martin,  the  U.S.  delegation  was 
able  to  secure  an  agreement  on  a  well 
balanced  agenda  for  tie  World  Food 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Rome  this 
November. 

The  agenda,  as  it  fina]  ly  emerged,  fo- 
cuses on  national  and  ii^ernational  ac- 
tions to  increase  food  production,  to 
improve  consumption  patterns  in  the  de- 
veloping world,  to  strengthen  emergency 
relief  and  food  aid,  to  develop  more  effec- 
tive food  production  and  consimiption 
information  and  stockpiling  policies,  and 
to  improve  the  access!  of  developing 
country  exports  to  the  inarkets  of  the 
developed  world.  j 

In  addition  to  develoning  an  agenda 
for  the  Conference,  the  (committee  also 
discussed  and  accepted  ai  report  of  vari- 
ous U.N.  agencies  assessing  the  present 
world  food  situation,  "this  document 
represents  the  prelimin*-y  background 
paper  upon  which  the  Conference  can 
construct  proposals  for  i  lultilateral  ac- 


tion to  assist  the  food  security  of  the 
poor  nations  of  the  world. 

This  assessment  underlittes  the  imme- 
diacy of  the  need  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  address  the  thneats  to  food 
security.  The  paper  shows  that  cereal 
production  must  increase  by  an  average 
of  25  million  tons  each  year  to  meet  ris- 
ing demand.  In  1972,  instekd  of  increas- 
ing, world  production  of  careals  actually 
dropped  33  million  tons,  tWereby  sending 
prices  and  commodity  markets  into 
havoc.  As  a  result  of  this  shortfall,  world 
stocks  of  cereals  dropped  f  A)m  49  million 
tons  in  1971-72  to  29  million  tons  in 
1972-73,  leaving  the  conslmaers  of  the 
world  dependent  on  a  27-flay  supply  of 
reserves  as  protection  against  production 
shortfalls. 

This  period  of  tight  supplies  created 
particular  hardships  for  the  developing 
world.  While  exports  of  joil  from  the 
OPEC  countries  doubled  iii  1973,  prices 
of  wheat  on  world  markas  more  than 
tripled,  meaning  that  mans  of  the  poorer 
nations  had  to  spend  two  »r  three  times 
more  of  their  scarce  foreign  exchange 
earnings  to  meet  the  food  import  re- 
quirements of  their  citizens.  Developed 
countries,  due  to  this  increase  in  com- 
modity prices,  also  had  to  qut  the  volume 
of  bilateral  food  aid. 

Grain  prices  recently  hav^e  begun  to  re- 
cede, and  our  Department  pt  Agriculture 
assures  us  that  our  production  this  year 
will  be  more  than  ample  to  meet  domestic 
and  foreign  needs.  Franklyl  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  be  so  optimistic.  [ 

The  assessment  paper  offers  little  reas- 
surance that  the  situation  we  experi- 
enced over  the  past  2  year^is  an  aberra- 
tion unlikely  to  be  repeated.  The  report 
shows  that  while  food  supply  should  be 
roughly  in  balance  with  demand 
throughout  the  eighties,  the  disparity  in 
terms  of  the  availability  of  food  supplies 
between  the  developed  and  developing 
world  will  become  even  more  marked. 

Furthermore,  fluctuations  in  produc- 
tion will  result  in  a  broader  impact 
worldwide  than  has  been  the  general  csise 
in  the  past.  The  cereal  "gMp"  of  the  de- 
veloping world  is  projected  to  reach  85 
million  tons  by  1985,  a  figuj-e  which  rep- 
resents almost  three  times  I  its  gross  im- 
ports in  1969-72.  This  mejans  that  the 
capacity  of  the  producing  countries  will 
become  even  more  strained  io  meet  world 
demand,  and  producers  wil^  be  subject  to 
the  possibility  of  increasinily  wide  fluc- 
tuations in  world  demand.  The  result  will 
be  an  ever-increasing  uncertainty  from 
year  to  year  in  regard  to  food  availability. 

What  will  happen  to  ths  assessment 
and  to  the  volumes  of  papers  and 
speeches  which  will  follow  t?  Will  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  peop  e  now  on  the 
border  of  starvation  be  any  better  off  for 
the  money  th^ir  country  spent  to  send  a 
delegation  to  Rome? 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  for  the  World  i^'ood  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  in  Septem  jer.  It  is  cru- 
cial that  this  meeting  produce  specific 
proposals  for  action  whicl:  will  offer, a 
departure  point  for  the  Conference  in 
November.  Unless  the  fine  i  loals  and  ob- 
jectives reflected  in  the  agenda  for  the 
World  Food  Conference  a-e  translated 
into  concrete  projects,  thu  Conference 
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will  produce  little  more  than  "platitudes 
on  goodness  and  condemnations  of  evil." 
We  must  accept  the  challenge  of  fu- 
ture world  food  security  now.  Our  apol- 
ogies for  inaction  will  echo  deafly  If  our 
children  and  grandchildren  are  not  as- 
"jured  an  adequate  and  stable  food 
supply. 


A  RACE  AGAINST  THE  CLOCK  ON 
FOOD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  caU  attention  to  an  interesting 
editorial,  by  Roger  E.  Anderson,  concern- 
ing the  food  shortage  that  is  presently 
threatening  many  people  of  the  world 
with  starvation. 

In  recent  years,  the  world's  population 
has  been  increasing  at  a  far  faster  rate 
than  food  production.  If  the  present 
troids  continue,  famine  and  continued 
food  scarcity  are  real  threats. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Anderson  emphasizes 
the  need  for  international  cooperation 
to  solve  this  menacing  problem.  The 
United  States,  as  the  leading  world  farm 
producer,  must  take  the  initiative  to  help 
solve  this  crisis.  Our  technology  and 
capital  can  be  utilized  to  help  under- 
developed and  developed  countries  alike 
increase  their  annual  food  production. 

This  is  a  long  run  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, but  what  about  the  short  run?  Our 
once-high  level  of  food  reserves  has  been 
depleted  over  the  past  few  years.  No 
longer  do  we  have  excess  farm  produce 
that  can  be  utilized  to  aid  starving  people 
throughout  the  world.  We  must  work  to 
restore  our  reserves  to  a  reasonable  level. 
This  is  essential  if  we  ai-e  to  avert  the 
disastrous  famine  and  starvation  that 
are  lingering  on  our  doorsteps. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  June  16 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  16, 1974) 

A  Race  Against  the  Clock  on  Food 

(By  Roger  E.  Anderson) 

The  world  food  problem  we  are  so  sharply 
aware  of  today  shares  with  most  other  so- 
called  crises  a  curious  duaUty:  It  was  at 
once  foreseeable  and  foreseen  but  still  vm- 
recognizable  until  the  last  minute. 

Ever  since  Thomas  Malthus  proposed  in 
1798  that  people  might  someday  multiply 
themselves  out  of  food,  the  Idea  has  been 
hovering  vaguely  In  our  consciousness.  For 
some,  the  reality  has  been  deadly  apparent. 

A  Malthusian  moderate,  which  many  food 
experts  seem  to  have  become,  would  note 
dispassionately  that  the  problem  has  three 
dimensions — time,  population,  and  produc- 
tion. 

With  world  population  growing  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  2  per  cent,  we  have  perhaps 
20  years,  or  roughly  untu  the  year  2000,  to 
control  population  growth  or  to  raise  food 
production  to  sufficient  levels  around  the 
world  so  that  all  people  can  afford  to  eat,  or 
both.  After  that,  unless  the  situation  has 
been  remedied,  the  Ud  blows  off  the  pres- 
sure cooker,  and  few  forecasters  are  prepared 
even  to  Imagine  the  consequences  if  that 
should  happen. 

The  short-term  outlook  is  not  encourag- 
ing, and  it  serves  to  define  with  grim  preci- 
sion the  nature  of  the  long-range  problems 
ahead. 


The  current  scarcity  of  major  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  large  draw-down  of 
world  food  reserves  menace  the  poorest  and 
slowest-growing  countries  most  seriously.  The 
developing  nations  may  have  to  pay  some 
$15-bllllon  more  for  essential  Imports  In  1974 
than  they  did  In  1973.  They  are  so  gravely 
threatened  by  Increasing  food  and  fertilizer 
prices  and  almost  Intolerably  high  oU  prices 
that  the  prospect  of  disaster  within  the  next 
several  years  is  real,  and  we  may  see  govern- 
ments collapse  under  the  strain. 

Pood  production  prospects  for  the  Third 
World  are  less  hopeful  now  than  they  were 
last  fall.  Most  developing  countries  wlU  be 
especially  short  of  foreign  exchange  reserves 
as  a  result  of  the  Increase  In  energy  prices 
last  December,  and  shortages  of  Imported 
energy,  fertilizers,  pesticides  and  other  agri- 
cultural Inputs  consequently  wlU  be  aggra- 
vated. The  higher  prices  they  wlU  receive 
for  their  own  relatively  small  commodity  ex- 
ports wUl  not  significantly  offset  their  higher 
import  costs. 

Important  parts  of  the  world  are.  In  fact, 
approaching  the  precarious  line  between  sur- 
vival and  disaster.  To  take  India  as  an  ex- 
ample. If — on  top  of  all  Its  other  burdens — 
it  were  to  suffer  a  monsoon  failure,  the  con- 
sequence could  be  a  famine  In  which  literally 
millions  of  lives  would  be  lost.  The  shock  of 
those  deaths  would  rattle  social,  political  and 
economic  windows  around  the  world. 

In  any  discussion  of  world  food  problems 
the  question  of  reserves  Invariably  arises.  It 
Is  widely  expected  that  the  outlines  of  some 
form  of  global  food  reserve  system  will  emerge 
from  the  United  Nations  World  Food  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Rome  this  November. 
And  it  is  of  special  significance  that  such  a 
system  supposedly  wUl  be  accompanied  by 
plans  for  an  international  effort  to  Increase 
food  production  In  the  developing  countries. 

When  the  word  reserves  Is  mentioned 
heads  immediately  turn  in  the  direction  of 
the  United  States,  for  two  decades  the  world's 
principal  repository  of  grain  stocks  and  bal- 
ance wheel  of  food  supply.  These  stocks  have 
now  been  largely  depleted.  The  present  posi- 
tion, as  expressed  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Earl  L.  Butz  and  members  of  his  depart- 
ment, seems  to  be  that  the  United  States  Is 
not  opposed  to  the  buildup  of  reserves  and 
will  cooperate  In  such  an  effort  with  other 
nations. 

The  United  States  cannot,  however,  accept 
the  complete  responsibility  for  carrying  these 
reserves.  That  responsibUlty  is  a  global  one, 
to  be  shared  by  other  nations.  Including  the 
developing  ones. 

Moreover,  In  the  long  nin  people  cannot 
continue  to  be  fed  from  reserves.  Pood  must 
come  essentiaUy  from  annual  production,  and 
the  immediate  and  long-range  challenge, 
therefore,  Is  to  plan  to  produce  food  Instead 
of  planning  to  store  it. 

Logic  and  intuition  alike  tell  us  that  the 
vdtlmate  solution  to  the  food  problem  lies  in 
production  and  development — and  they  go 
hand  In  hand. 

International  efforts,  such  as  provided  by 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  need  to  be  Increased 
to  assist  agricultural  development  In  the  de- 
veloping nations.  Many  of  these  have  exten- 
sive but  untested  agricultural  potentials. 
The  countries  where  "green  revolution"  prac- 
tices have  been  applied  have  shown  that 
meaningful  Increases  in  food  production  are 
possible  there  at  substantially  lower  costs 
than  for  comparable  Increases  In  some  of  the 
more  agriculturally  advanced  nations. 

Ultimately,  I  believe,  agrlc-ature  In  the 
emerging  nations  will  have  to  become  more 
an  industry  and  less  a  personal  way  of  life. 
In  the  process  it  wUl  have  to  develop  along 
lines  that  will  allow  It  to  regenerate  its  own 
capital  through  profits.  Initially,  however.  It 
will  require  seed  capital,  which  could  be  pro- 
vided by  national  governments,  International 
orgameatloDs,   bilateral  arrangements   with 


the   United   States   or  multinational   com- 
panies and  financial  Institutions. 

Last  March,  speaking  to  a  groiip  of  busi- 
nessmen and  Government  officials  In  Tokyo, 
I  suggested  that  the  multinational  agricul- 
tural corporation  could  be  an  effective  vehi- 
cle for  infusing  capital  into  the  now  labor- 
intensive  farming  systems  of  developing  na- 
tions, for  transmitting  programs  leading  to 
the  development  of  technical  and  farm  man- 
agement skills  and  for  marshalling  local  in- 
centives to  explore  additional  food  sources 
and  improve  present  sources  through  more 
effective  production  practices. 

There  are,  of  course,  multinational  corpo- 
rations doing  these  things  now,  especially 
In  the  fields  of  food  growing  and  processing, 
commercial  fishing  and  fish  meal  production, 
farm  machinery,  pharmaceuticals  and  others. 
There  Is  ample  room  for  xaan. 

The  developing  nations  have  limited  re- 
sources. Their  economies  show  diverse  pat- 
terns but  they  share  a  common  ability  to 
frustrate  private  enterprise.  Some  seem  to 
prefer  outright  aid  because  of  their  reluc- 
tance to  deal  with  private,  profit-making  in- 
terests. This  Ignores  the  fairly-weU  docu- 
mented claim  that  one  dollar  of  private  in- 
vestment in  technology  Is  more  effective  than 
three  dollars  In  outright  aid. 

To  be  as  realistic  as  possible,  private  enter- 
prise faces  a  number  of  possible  hazards  in 
doing  business  in  these  countries:  currency 
devaluation,  restraints  on  the  repatriation  of 
profits,  expropriation,  revolution  and,  lately, 
kidnapping. 

These  are  sobering  risks,  but  risk  is  private 
enterprise's  middle  name. 

In  many  cases  where  It  has  been  done  suc- 
cessfully the  key  to  entry  into  and  operation 
In  developing  nations  has  been  the  Joint- 
venture  approach,  where  the  host  country 
has  substantial  participation  In  the  enter- 
prise. Several  combinations  are  possible. 

A  government  may  want  to  process  the  raw 
materials  its  land  can  produce  but  must  im- 
port the  technology  to  do  so. 

Private  capital  may  be  Introduced  into  a 
nation  that  will  provide  its  own  public  funds 
for  the  buUdlng  of  port  faculties,  roads  and 
Infrastructures . 

A  government  may  agree  to  provide  labor 
and  materials  In  exchange  for  private  capi- 
tal and  management. 

Methods  of  payments  differ,  sometimes 
taking  the  form  of  long-range  contracts  by 
which  the  company  can  buy  the  host  coun- 
try products  at  fixed  prices. 

It  is  likely  that  ventures  of  this  kind  will 
Increase  as  developing  nations  become  more 
convinced  that  they  offer  greater  benefits, 
with  few  strings  attached,  than  other  varie- 
ties of  assistance.  It  has  been  doctmiented, 
for  instance,  that  In  one  country  nationally 
owned  and  managed  fertilizer  plants  consist- 
ently average  only  about  60  per  cent  of  effi- 
ciency, a  rate  that  is  not  effective  and  cer- 
tainly not  profitable.  When  a  United  States 
multinational  corporation  entered  the  pic- 
ture, a  typical  plant  was  brought  up  to  about 
86  per  cent  of  capacity  In  a  relatively  short 
time. 

If  the  multinational  company  is  going  to 
make  the  contribution  that  It  can  toward 
easing  or  solving  the  food  shortage  problem. 
it  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  keep  an  eye 
on  its  profits,  and  growth  In  sales — but  not 
exclusively.  It  wUl  also  have  to  show  in- 
creasing concern  with  Its  positive  effects  on 
the  totality  of  the  host  country  and  demon- 
strate its  social  and  financial  accountabUlty. 

The  company  wUl  have  to  give  evidence 
that  it  Is  providing  the  host  country  with 
contributions  toward  an  Increase  in  efficiency 
of  local  enterprise,  the  Inward  flow  of  capital 
and  technology,  employment  growth,  the  na- 
tional ablUty  to  compete  In  the  world,  bal- 
ance-of-payments  Improvement  and  tax 
revenues. 

The  food  crisis  for  the  developing  nations 
is  real  and  It  is  dire.  It  has  the  potential  to 
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become  disastrous,  but  we  hope  that  it  will 
not — and  business  shares  an  obligation  with 
other  sectors  ol  society  to  work  to  prevent 
that  eventuality. 

One  encouraging  sign  we  might  look  for 
would  be  the  emergence  of  a  strong — perhaps 
collective — initiative  by  these  struggling 
countries  to  actively  seek  from  the  business 
community  some  forms  of  productive,  devel- 
opmental participation  that  would  be  at  least 
tolerable  within  their  societies.  They  might 
be  astonished  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  response  and  by  the  results  of  that 
response. 

This  articie  is  adapted  from  a  speech  pre- 
sented at  a  seminar  on  "Feeding  the  World's 
Hungry:  The  Challenge  to  Business,"  pre- 
sented in  Chicago  last  month  by  the  Conti- 
nental Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  Mr.  Anderson  is  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  bank  and  its 
parent  company,  the  Continental  Illinois 
Corporation. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL SUBPENA  POWER  AND 
THE  SCOPE  OF  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  legal 
and  political  ramifications  involved  in 
the  present  impeachment  inquiry  are  so 
multifaceted  that  historians  and  consti- 
tutional experts  should  have  a  field  day 
for  years  to  come.  Hopefully,  our  actions 
ultimately  will  be  found  to  have  been 
fair  and  justified,  whatever  the  outcome 
of  the  present  undertakings  may  be.  Yet 
we  must  be  constantly  aware  of  the 
precedents  that  are  being  set  for  the  fu- 
ture. Only  once  before  has  a  President 
been  impeached,  and  he  was  not  con- 
victed. As  a  result,  we  are  in  relatively 
imexplored  territory  and  must  be  careful 
of  which  paths  we  follow.  In  the  past  few 
months  we  have  seen  a  proliferation  of 
articles,  books,  and  statements  concern- 
ing the  matter  of  impeachment.  All  too 
often,  we  are  confronted  with  hearsay 
and  emotionalism  which  tend  to  over- 
shadow the  seriousness  of  such  a  proce- 
dure and  the  need  for  a  well-reasoned 
and  systematized  analysis  of  the  under- 
taking. The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
printed  a  discussion  of  the  congressional 
subpena  power  and  the  scope  of  judicial 
review.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recot^d. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  | 

CONCBESS  AND  TBE  SUBPENA  POWZR 

Should  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
take  the  President  to  court  for  refusing 
to  honor  its  demands  for  additional  Water- 
gate tapes  and  evidence?  Or  should  it  avoid 
the  courts  and  consider  the  refusal  itself  as 
'   a  principal  basis  for  impeachment? 

Recently,  five  well-known  authorities  in 
the  fields  of  law  and  politics  took  up  this 
knotty  question  as  part  of  a  broader  dis- 
cussion of  Watergate-related  issues.  The  five 
were  Alexander  M.  Bickel,  professor  of  law 
and  legal  history  at  Yale  Law  School,  who 
chaired  the  discussion;  Richard  M.  Scam- 
mon,  director  of  the  ElectiOTis  Research  Cen- 
ter of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Institute; 
Harry  H.  Wellington,  professor  of  law  at  Yale 
Law  School;  James  Q.  Wilson,  professor  of 
government  at  Harvard  University  and  Ralph 
K.  Winter  Jr.,  professor  of  law  at  Yale  Law 
School. 

The  five  were  part  of  a  "round  table" 
sponsored  by  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute,   from    whose    pamphlet    transcript. 
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"Watergate.  Politics  and  th'. 
the  following  excerpts  wert 
torial  related  to  this  subject 
today: 

Mr.  Winter.  ...  It 
terms  of  raw  power,  the 
power  to  Impeach  and  to  reibove 
less  whatever  cause  it  wanti 
do  that.  It  should  Impeac]  i 
abuses.   In  my  view.  It 
that  you  can't  limit  it  to 
If  we  elect  a  President  wh( 
up  and  says — "Gosh,  I've 
the  islands;  I'll  see  you 
Just    walks   out.    I    think 
provides   a  means   of   hanc4lng 
tlon.   .   .   . 

In  thinking  about  it,  I 
lows:  When  the  claimed 
is  of  a  noncriminal  nature , 
nonjusticiable.  Where  the 
an  offense  that  Is  an  indictable 
court  might  weU  say  this  is 
subpoena.  In  the  latter 
of  a  President  is  a  substltut ; 
of  a  President,  and  I  think 
forcement  is  much  greater 
it  has  to  be  specific  evlde4ce 
mony   that   the   evidence 
relevant  to  the  offense.  It 
some  kind  of  general  claim 
indexes  of   all   presidential 
presidential  assistants'  p 
to  go  through  those  files  without 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  is 

Mr.  Bickel.  ...  I  generally 
not    draw    the    line    at 
criminal,  Indictable  offenses 

I  certainly  agree — it  seem; 
of    the    Constitution    is 
there  can't  be  judicial  re^ew 
peachment  process,  that 
appeal  from  the  Impeachment 
the  Senate  to  the  Supreme 
for  the  court  to  pass  on 
impeachment.  I  think  the 
says  to  the  contrary. 

On  the  other  hand, 
as  Ralph  Winter  says,  thai 
to  a  subpoena  the  Judges 
eluded.  It  doesn't  mean 
because  the  alternative  to 
dlcial  process  in  some  measure 
Congress    to    drop    the 
force  Congress  to  say  that 
refusal  to  accede  to  a  reqi;^st 
tion,    is   in   itself   an 
That  seems  to  me  a  resolution 
lem  that  is  of  a  magnitut^ 
lence,  if  you  v/111,  which 
I  think,  although  the 
be  to  the  contrary  in  the 
ihe  House  ought  to  go  to 
subpoenas. 

Now.  what  is  the  Judge 
case  is  easy  if  the  informitlon 
to   an    indictable   offense 
seems  to  me  the  judge  canjiot 
himself   the  question,   "Is 
relevant  to  what  would  properly 
peachable    offense?"    You 
matter  of   raw   power   the 
peach    for    anything,    the 
shouldn't  and  that  there  oAght 
on   the   impeachment   pow^r 
limits,  because  otherwise 
a  parliamentary  system  of 

A   Judge   ought   to   ask 
think  if  it  is  plain  in  his  n|ind 
formation  is  not  relevant 
ble  offense,  for  example,  U 
asks    for    information    on 
practice   of   Impounding   finds 
constitutional  practice  per;  laps 
not    an    impeachable 
event,  I  think  a  judge  oug^t 
not  enforce  that  subpoena" 

So,  I  would  place  the 
trating  position.  In  order 
likely   that   Congress   wUl 
poenas     by     impeachment 
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order    to    have   at    this 
some  control  over  the  Impulse 
impeachment  power  in 
which  is  an  impulse,  if  we 
ceed  to  its  satisfaction,  that 
the    separation    of    powers 
President  simply  a  creature  of 

Mr.  Wellington.  I  would 
in  part,  if  I  may.  Certainly  I 
disagree    with    the    proposltibr 
House  should  be  very  carefu] 
spect  in  deciding  what 
peachable    offense.    But    I 
about  the  House  going  to  a 
Ing   it   to   enforce   a   subpoenal 
cerned   quite   simply  because 
of  powers. 

I  can  see  the  merit  of  the 
tion.  It  sounds  like  a  nice 
The  trouble  is.  however,  that 
political  question  doctrine. 

First,    imagine,    if   you   will, 
a    district    court    judge 
poena,    and    imagine    the    or^er 
pealed.  Perhaps    it    will 
Supreme   Court.   Remember 
have  an  impeachment  trial, 
tlce    of   the   Supreme   Court 
Senate.  This  troubles  me. 

Second,  I  don't  know  how 
an  opinion.  What  does  It  say 
is  or  is  not  enforcing  a  subpoeiia 
very  seriously  intrude  on  wha1 
the  Constitution  to  empower 
decide,  namely,  what  is  an 
fense? 

I  think  it  is  a  very  hard 
like  saying  that  the  court 
volved  in  it — it's  such  a  nic^ 
commodatlon — but  it  seems 
dlcial  enforcement  of  a  Housu 
an  impeachment  proceeding 
matic  example  of  the  political 

Mr.    Bickel.    Well,    it's 
The   Constitution   says   the 
sole  power  to  vote  a  bill  of 
And  It  says  the  Senate  tries, 
anything  about  how  you  ge1 
The  real  problem  Is  that 
overlap,  and  that  you  can't 
formation  question  without 
thing  to  say  about  the  nature 
peachment  power.  You  only 
nection  with  your  subpoena, 
say  makes  no  Inroads  at  all 
ultimate  power  to  impeach 
ultimate  power  to  try,  which 
justiciable. 

Mr.  Wellington.  But  doesd't  it  substan- 
tially Influence  what  the  Hofase  then  will 
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seeming   ac- 
me that  Ju- 
subpoena  in 
the  paradlg- 
question. 
political   enough, 
has   the 
impeachment. 
It  doesn't  say 
information, 
two  things 
decide  the  in- 
having  some- 
of  the  Im- 
that  in  con- 
Whatever  you 
the  House's 
the  Senate's 
stand  as  non- 


Mr.  Bickel.  It  may. 

Mr.  Wellington.  — and  doesn't  the  court 
then  play  a  very  important  njle  in  deciding 
what  constitutes  an  impeachable  offense? 
If  so,  it  is  contrary  to  the  splrtlt  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Bickel.  It  may,  but  It  is  an  accom- 
modation, I  think,  to  which  o)  le  Is  led  by  an 
absolute  horror  of  the  oppos  te  result.  Be- 
cause the  opposite  result  woul  d  be  that  you 
could  probably  turn  almost  inything  into 
an  impeachable  offense,  by  tsking  for  In- 
formation, Issuing  your  subpoi  ma  and,  when 
the  President  denied  it,  you'<  have  an  Im- 
peachable offense.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Wilson.  Why  do  we  aaiume  that  the 
courts,  whom  we've  prevlouslr  described  as 
600  district  court  judges  running  around 
changing  the  zoning  laws  and  appointing 
prosecutors  to  investigate  thj  NAACP,  are 
or  should  be  a  reasonable  check  on  the  im- 
peachment process? 

We've  only  had  one  Impeichment,  and 
that  did  not  lead  to  a  conviction.  We  have 
had  no  other  serious  efforts  t>  impeach  the 
President. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  principal  check 
on  the  impeachment  process  Is  the  political 
position  of  Congress  vls-a-vls  the  public 
and    the    presidency.    Congn  ss,    far    from 
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having  rushed  headlong  Into  premature  im- 
peachment, has  moved — to  put  It  mildly — 
with  majestic  stateliness,  accompanied  by  a 
good  deal  of  frivolous  bickering  on  the  side. 

What  we  really  object  to  are  some  of  the 
more  dubious,  but  altogether  to  be  expected, 
staff  reports,  public  speeches,  and  gallery- 
pleasing  declamations  of  those  who  would 
like  to  get  Richard  Nixon  for  everything 
from  Tricia's  wedding  to  the  CamlKKlian  In- 
cursion, from  m  to  Watergate.  But  I  see 
no  support  for  those  sentiments  tn  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole.  And  I  think  that  Congress, 
which  is  composed  of  practical  men  and 
women  with  substantial  political  experience, 
is  aware  of  the  enormous  respect  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  for  the  office  of  the  presi- 
dency, the  enormous  respect  they  have  for 
established  procedures. 

It  has  taken  severe  Jolts  to  get  public 
opinion  to  even  consider  that  we  may  be  in 
a  desperate  position,  and  there  is  stUl  no 
general  public  support  for  the  notion  of  im- 
peachment. There  is  a  support,  pterhaps,  for 
a  change  of  some  sort  if  it  could  be  arrived 
at  by  a  process  to  which  the  word  impeach- 
ment did  not  am>ly.  I  think  that  that  is 
going  to  be  a  continuing  feature  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  system,  because  these  attitudes 
to  which  Congress  is  responding — shares 
these  attitudes — are  not  attitudes  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

I  think  Dick  Scammon  would  say  that 
opinion  polls  and  surveys,  going  back  as 
far  as  we  have  them,  indicate  this  enor- 
mous reservoir  of  deference,  almost  amount- 
ing— if  I  may  shift  the  metaphor — to  an  in- 
ertlal  force  that  supports  the  institutions  of 
government.  It  is  best  Ulustrated  In  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  The  American  public  never 
wants  to  go  to  war.  All  opinion  polls  show 
we  should  stay  out  of  Vietnam,  stay  out  of 
Israel,  stay  out  of  Europe,  stay  out  of  the  Far 
East.  The  same  polls  always  show  that  the 
public  will  support  the  President  In  what- 
ever he  does,  including  taking  us  to  war  in 
any  of  those  places.  And  the  support  will 
last  for  a  long  period  of  time — not  indefi- 
nitely, but  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

That  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  crucial  political 
reality  around  which  these  constitutional 
Issues  are  revolving. 

Mr.  Scammon:  I  think  it  is  basically  cor- 
rect that  when  you  talk  about  Impeachment 
what  you  are  talking  about  is  a  political 
action  with  respect  to  the  presidency  that 
many  people  view  with  revulsion.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  bring  off.  It  has  been  tried,  and  the 
public  hasn't  given  the  idea  very  high  marks. 
It  really  Is  the  reverential  awe  In  which  peo- 
ple hold  the  presidency  as  a  general  institu- 
tion that  is  the  best  check  of  all. 

I  do  think  also,  Alex,  that  your  point  In 
response  to  Mr.  Wellington  is  a  sound  one. 
If  you  do  carry  through  a  successful  Im- 
peachment, you're  never  going  to  be  a  vir- 
gin again.  In  other  words,  the  third  attempt 
would  be  a  lot  easier,  and  maybe  then  we 
would  be  approaching  something  of  a  par- 
liamentary government.  But  one  must  also 
remember  that  in  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment the  head  of  state  also  has  the  right  to 
dissolve  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Bickel.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say  that 
I  agree  that  the  play  of  public  opinion,  that 
what  the  people  are  ready  for,  is  decisive. 
It  is  decisive,  I  think,  for  the  whole  operation. 

I  don't  think  public  opinion  has  the  same 
weight  on  a  specific  request  for  Information 
and  the  procedures  by  which  the  process  goes 
forward  or  doesn't  go  forward.  I  don't  think 
that  public  opinion — one  way  or  the  other, 
if  ready  for  impeachment,  or  not  ready  for 
impeachment — is  going  to  help  you  with 
that. 

So,  when  it  comes  to  a  request  of  informa- 
tion in  a  subpoena,  you've  got  a  deadlock  in 
the  government,  a  deadlock  which  can  be 
broken  only  by  what  I  consider  a  rash  and 
overreactlve  kind  of  thing.  And  the  Congress 
might  feel  that  it  wants  to  break  the  dead- 


lock that  way  because  it's  become  a  matter 
of  Institutional  pride — you  know,  institu- 
tional machismo.  One  can  see  the  beginning 
of  that  In  the  House  today.  .  .  .  Maybe  im- 
peachment for  not  giving  information.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  think  one  wants  judges 
In  there,  inserted  not  to  make  policy  and  run 
school  boards,  but  to  perform  what  is  quite 
properly  a  judicial  function. 

Mr.  Scammon.  But  I  think  the  basis  for 
impeachment  would  have  to  be  In  the  minds 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  In  the  Con- 
gress, the  men  who  are  going  to  manage  the 
trial  of  the  President  before  the  Senate,  and 
those  who  seek  his  conviction  and  removal 
from  office.  I  don't  think  there  Is  a  member 
who  is  going  to  vote  frivolously  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  Bickel.  No,  but  they  are  put  up  to  this 
choice:  Either  they  may  vote  an  Impeach- 
ment, simply  because  of  a  denial  of  a  request 
for  Information,  and  they  may  feel  hot 
enough  about  that  and  be  supported  by  the 
country  in  a  general  way,  but  perhaps  not 
la  the  issue  itself — which  would  be  bad.  Or 
they  may  withdraw  and  desist — which  also 
would  be  bad.  It  Is  an  impasse  which  I  think 
is  insoluble.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We're  talking  about  a  judge  sitting  In 
the  i>erformance  of  a  judicial  function  as  a 
neutral  agent,  not  self-starting,  not  investi- 
gating, not  appointing  anybody,  but  rather 
deciding  what  is  a  proper  and  customary  ju- 
dicial question:  whether  a  subpoena  Is  based 
on  a  sufficient  claim  of  authority.  Judges,  of 
course,  decide  this  question  In  every  con- 
tempt-of-Congress  case. 

Mr.  Wellington.  Excuse  me,  but  isn't  there 
a  difference  in  that  the  judge  is  not  Just 
deciding  whether  the  subpoena  is  appro- 
priate. He  is  also  deciding  what  an  impeach- 
able offense  is.  He  cannot  decide  whether  it  is 
appropriate  to  enforce  a  subpoena  until  he 
answers  the  second  question  of  what  Is  a 
constitutional  ground  for  Impeachment.  I 
would  maintain  that  that  second  question 
Is  none  of  his  business. 

Mr.  Bickel.  But,  Harry,  he  doesn't  conclude 
the  second  question.  When  he  decides  what 
is  an  impeachable  offense,  or  that  something 
is  not  an  impeachable  offense,  that  Is  not  a 
decision  that  binds  Congress  so  that  Congress 
may  not  impeach  for  that  offense.   - 

Mr.  Wellington.  I  would  prefer  to  leave 
the  question  to  Congress,  and  I  would  prefer 
to  allow  the  President's  attorney  to  respond 
to  that  committee  and  explain  why  the  White 
House  would  not  produce  the  information. 
Let  the  committee  then  reach  Its  conclusion 
about  it,  and  put  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Bickel.  Which  does  what? 

Mr.  Wellington.  Does  exactly  what  I  would 
suppose  a  judge  would  do,  but  the  House  is 
empowered  to  do  what  a  judge  is  not  em- 
powered to  do. 

Mr.  Bickel.  You've  taken  the  House  from  a 
consideration  of  an  impeachable  offense 
which  is  obstruction  of  Justice,  and  you've 
shifted  the  issue  to  an  impeachable  offense 
which  is  a  failure  to  respond  to  a  subpoena. 
And  that  becomes  the  Impeachable  offense, 
and  that's  what  the  House  Impeaches  on.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  undesirable  result. 

Mr.  Wilson.  .  .  .  We  are  speaking  as  if  we 
are  confronting  the  first  case  In  history  in 
which  a  President  of  the  United  States  may 
.refuse  information  to  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress. Presidents  of  the  United  States  refuse 
information  to  committees  of  Congress  every 
year.  That's  what  executive  privilege  is. 
That's  what  the  refusal  to  allow  presidential 
appointees  under  certain  circumstances  to 
testify  amounts  to. 

And  in  all  of  these  cases.  Congress  gets 
very  mad.  Its  machismo  is  offended — or  what- 
ever the  female  equivalent  of  machismo  is 
for  Mrs.  Abzug.  (Laughter.)  The  members 
get  indignant.  They  denounce,  and  they 
study  the  records  of  the  Federal  Convention. 
But  they  don't  impeach.  Why  don't  they  im- 
peach? Because  they  say,  "Well,  look,  he  has 


turned  us  down.  He  is  a  rascal.  But  It  Is  not 
an  impeachable  matter." 

Now  we're  assuming  that  In  this  case,  be- 
cause they  are  asking  for  Information  In 
connection  with  a  potential  Impeachment  In- 
quiry— we're  assuming  that  in  this  case,  and 
this  case  only,  they  will  get  their  dander  up 
so  that,  without  adequate  grounds  and  In  a 
frivolous  way,  they  make  an  Impeachment 
turn  on  the  obstruction  of  justice.  I'm  not 
yet  persuaded  they  will  flip  from  their  nor- 
mal posture  of  frenzied  impotence — and 
much  of  their  frenzy  is  calculated  because 
they  know  they  are  Impotent — to  one  in 
which  they  will  become  malicious,  that  is.  to 
try  to  Impeach  a  President  on  weak  grounds 
(which  I  believe  would  be  a  disaster)  rather 
than  on  sound  grounds. 

If  the  President  Is  going  to  be  impeached 
and  convicted,  let  us  not  repeat  the  history 
of  the  Warren  Commission  in  which  forever 
after  we  argue  about  whether  It  was  the 
right  thing  to  do  or  not.  If  we're  going  to  do 
it,  by  Ood,  let  us  do  It,  and  on  the  most 
solid  ground  possible. 

Mr.  Bickel.  Well,  they  may  not  turn  that 
way.  They  may  turn  the  other  way  and  de- 
sist, which  with  their  tendency  to  frenzied 
Impotence  is  more  likely.  But  that  is  bad, 
too. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  this  Issue,  If  al- 
lowed to  be  resolved  by  Congress,  cannot  be 
resolved  well.  It  will  be  resolved  in  undesir- 
able ways. 


SENATOR    FULBRIGHT— WISDOM, 
COURAGE,  THE  NATION'S  LOSS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by  one 
of  the  Nation's  great  newspaper  publish- 
ers, John  S.  Knight,  of  the  Knight  News- 
papers, entitled  "Pulbright  Has  Served 
U.S.  With  Wisdom  and  Courage,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  editorial  from  the 
Columbia,  Mo.,  Tribune,  entitled  "The 
Nation's  Loss,"  may  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Needless  to  say,  along  with  so  many 
of  our  colleagues,  I  agree  with  the  think- 
ing expressed  in  these  two  editorials: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  June  2,  1974) 
John  S.  Knight's  Notebook — Fitlbbicbt  Has 

Served  United  States  With  Wisdom  and 

Coubage 

(note. — "This  year  just  ended  saw  a  rising 
chorus  of  dissent  over  our  mvolvement  in 
Vietnam.  The  FiUbright  hearings  provided 
a  clearer  Insight  Into  the  scope  and  size  of 
our  so-called  commitments.  Sen.  Pulbright 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  for 
a  magnificent  public  service."  Notebook, 
Jan.  1,  1967.) 

The  middle  '60s  were  the  great  years  for 
James  William  Fulbrlght,  United  States  sen- 
ator and  chairman  of  the  famed  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  They  were  likewise 
helpful  years  for  our  nation  in  that  Pul- 
bright— together  with  a  few  other  courageous 
members  of  the  Senate — was  sharply  ques- 
tioning both  our  goals  in  Vietnam  and  the 
administration's  optimistic  misrepresenta- 
tions on  the  progress  of  the  war  Itself. 

Prior  to  that  time,  the  nation  and  the  Con- 
gress preferred  to  believe  the  ludicrous  claims 
of  "success"  and  "early  victory"  by  men  such 
as  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  General  Paul 
Harklns  and  President  Kennedy's  personal 
emissary.  General  Maxwell  Taylor. 

The  wise  and  patient  counsel  of  Senate 
majority  leader  Mike  Mansfield  was  Ignored 
by  the  administration  he  served. 

The  warnings  of  Sens.  Pulbright,  Morse, 
Gruenlng,  McGovern,  Eugene  McCarthy,  Ste- 
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pben  Toung  and  Chxirch  were  interpreted  as 
the  moutblngs  of  appeasers. 

How  shameful  It  was  that  the  Republican 
leadership,  wrapped  In  Old  Glory  while 
sniping  from  its  folds,  avoided  debate  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Had  tbe  Vietnam  Involvement  been  fully 
debated  in  the  early  days  of  the  Johnson 
administration— or  even  before — the  course 
of  American  history  might  well  have  been 
clanged. 

Yes.  I  have  long  thought  that  J.  William 
Pulbright.  Rhodes  scholar,  former  president 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  member  of  the 
House  and  then  the  Senate  for  some  30  years, 
more  nearly  established  a  valid  claim  to 
statesmanship  than  any  other  elected  public 
official  in  the  last  50  years. 

Yet  in  last  Tuesday's  Arkansas  primary, 
his  fellow  Democrats  of  the  self -proclaimed 
"Land  of  Opportunity"  turned  "Bill"  Pul- 
bright out  to  pasture  in  favor  of  Gov.  Dale 
Bumpers,  whose  opponents  said  he  bad  only 
"a  smile,  a  shoeshine  and  one  speech." 

The  contest  was  between  an  intellectual 
with  a  sense  of  bis  role  in  history  and  a  local 
boy  exuding  what  the  Associated  Press  has 
called  "giant-killing  charisma."  Bumpers 
maintained  that  Congress  has  grown  insensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  working  people.  Naturally, 
he  promised  tluit  he  would  "listen  to  the 
people  of  Arkansaa  " 

So  "the  people"  voted  for  Bumpers,  and 
perhaps  in  the  belief  that  he  would  provide 
a  bigger  and  better  ride  on  the  federal  gravy 
train.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  Dale  Bumpers  has 
been  a  competent  governor  w^lth  the  aid  of  a 
program  fathered  by  the  late  Wlnthrop 
Rockefeller  which  the  legislature  refused  to 
approve  for  a  Republican  governor. 

Arkansas  has  long  enjoyed  the  prestige  of 
being  represented  in  Washington  by  tiiree  of 
the  most  powerful  men  in  Congress  with 
Pulbright,  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan,  chairman 
of  the  Apprc^rlations  Committee,  and  Rep. 
Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  arul  Means  Committee. 

Yet  we  are  told  in  Proverbs  that  "pride 
goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall."  In  essence,  that  Is 
what  happened  to  "Bill"  Fulbrighi  on  Tues- 
day last. 

Pulbright  bad  lost  touch  with  the  people 
of  his  state.  He  was  at  times  an  acerbic 
and  somewhat  haughty  individual  possess- 
Ing  what  James  McCartney  of  the  Knight 
Washington  bureau  calls  "one  of  Washing- 
ton's authentic  intellects." 

These  are  not  traits  which  are  imiversally 
admired  in  razorback  country,  nor  do  they 
endear  the  possessor  to  "the  people"  In  an 
election  year.  Sen.  Pulbright  did  only  a 
modicum  of  campaigning  in  off-election 
years,  and  looked  rather  uncomfortable  whUe 
engaging  in  such  plebian  pursuits. 

The  senator  had  his  detractors  elsewhere, 
too.  Some  of  his  less  literate  critics  adverted 
to  Pulbright  as  "Half  Bright."  And  testy 
Harry  Truman  once  described  Pulbright  as 
"over-educated  and  under-informed." 

Nevertheless.  J.  William  Pulbright  was  at 
times  both  a  devastating  critic  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  a  far-seeing  architect  of  change 
In  that  policy  during  the  15  years  he  held 
sway  over  the  Porelgn  Relations  Committee. 

Pulbright  not  only  revealed  the  sham,  the 
myths  and  hypocrisy  of  our  Vietnam  involve- 
ment, but  proved  to  be  farslghted  and  con- 
structive In  pioneering  a  new  China  policy 
which  President  Nixon  subsequently  adopted. 
Even  In  those  days.  Sen.  Pulbright  favored 
a  more  "even-handed"  policy  in  the  Mid- 
eaft.  and  has  since  watched  Henry  Kissin- 
ger trytag  to  implement  such  a  policy. 

Correspondent  McCartney  has  also  men- 
tioned Pulbrlght's  fear  tliat  America  had 
become  obsessed  by  military  power,  and 
gone  astray  by  seeking  to  run  the  world.  It 
was  Pulbright  who  advocated  a  withdrawal 
of  power  long  before  President  Nixon  ex- 
pounded what  came  to  be  called  the  "Nixon 
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WiLU  Replace 


the  attra  ctlve  Governor  of 
the   lllu  itrlous  Senatorial 


be  unhesitatingly 
United  States  In 
claims  of  success 

were  making  dur- 


Johnson  adminis- 
well  have  avoided 


Dale  Bumpers, 
Arkansas,   ended 
career  of  J.  William  Pulbright  on  May  28  by 
soundly    wliuilng    the   Democratic    primary 
election. 

By  any  standard  Pulbriiit  was  one  of  the 
giants  of  Washington.  Ref  trred  to  by  astute 
ol>servers  as  one  of  that  citj ' 
lectuals.  Pulbright  presldiid  for  years  over 
the  powerful  Senate  Porei(  n  Relations  Com- 
mittee. From  that  forum 
challenged  the  role  of  the 
Vietnam  and  criticized  the 
which  the  administrations 
ing  the  early  and  mid-1966's.  His  voice  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  such  a  re  iponsible  position, 
could  not  be  ignored.  Ev<n  though  he  was 
unable  to  bring  on  a  fiOl  £  edged  debate  over 
tbe  U.S.  role  in  the  earliest 
tioning.  his  courage  and  ii  islght  hurried  the 
process.  Had  he  been  able  fo  bring  other  pol- 
icymakers to  a  level  of  ope^  questioning  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the 
tration  this  country  might 
years  and  years  of  extendei  I  suffering  over  its 
Vietnam  involvement. 

FuHH-lght  stood  out  at  other  times  as  well. 
He  espoused  a  more  even  handed  foreign 
policy  relationshiip  with  aijtagnoistic  eastern 
oriented  countries  long  belore  Henry  Kissin- 
ger began  to  implement  one.  It  was  Pulbright 
who,  way  back,  worried  aloi^d  about  an  Amer- 
ica obsessed  with  building  an  ever  larger 
arsenal  and  multiplying  atmies  overseas.  He 
recognized  before  the  rest  of  us  the  fallacy 
of  the  lingering  post  Worl*  War  11  idea  that 
America  can  run  the  world!  He  told  us  before 
we  were  ready  to  listen. land  for  that  he 
probably  lost  more  friend*  than  he  gained. 

Particularly  in  Arkansai,  perhaps.  It  has 
always  seemed  an  anomaly  that  this  land 
would  spawn  such  a  remotelmentally  oriented 
public  represenative.  Pulbright  was  not  given 
to  much  fence  mending  all  home.  Those  who 
watched  him  closely  say  hf  was  visibly  ill  at 
ease  during  his  campaigiis  for  re-election. 
Such  plebian  pursuits  did  jnot  hold  high  in- 
terest for  him.  He  was  literally  trying  to  save 
the  world  and  this  outer-cyrected  interest  no 
doubt  seemed  like  disdain  or  haughtiness  to 
the  people  at  home. 

So  Pulbrlght's  innate  quality  notwith- 
standing, his  failure  to  a]  peal  to  "the  peo 
pie"  brought  him  down.  He  was  more  the 
statesman  than  the  politic!  an,  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  our  system  thi  t  it  favors  the  big 
smile,  a  ready  handshake,  good  verbal  skills 
and,  as  one  observer  put  II .  "...  a  good  crop 
of  hair,  and  never  mind  v  hat's  under  it 

Neither  of  the  men  who  aspire  to  succeed 
Pulbright  can  replace  hij  n.  But  the  giant 
among  Washington  thinka  s  and  policymak- 
ers was  out  of  touch  with  his  constituency, 
and  the  nation  is  the  los<  r.  History  will  re 


ward  William  Fulbright  moi^  roundly  than 
his  voters  did  last  week. 


INTERNATIONAL  TTND^STANDING 
AND  CONCERN  FOR  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Ml'.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presiden  ,  a  speech  was 
recently  made  by  an  extiemely  knowl- 
edgeable individual  conceri  ling  the  inter- 
national situation  for  the  handicapped. 
This  speech  was  given  bj  Mr.  Alan  A. 
Reich,  Deputy  Assistant  Seci-etary  of 
State  for  Educational  am  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, at  the  Partners  of  the  Americas 
Conference  on  International  Rehabilita- 
tion in  Washington.  D.C.  Mr.  Reich  has 
made  previous  addresses  on  this  topic  and 
I  feel  they  have  provided  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  situatictt  of  the  hand- 
icapped. Mr.  Reich's  interest  in  handi- 
capped people  coincides  ft-ith  my  own 
concern  about  disabled  people  and  I  be- 
lieve that  everyone  involvefl  in  the  affaus 
of  the  handicapped  shouljl  be  attentive 
to  his  remarks.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Reich's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  j 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  \n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

International  UNOERSTANokMc  and  Con- 

CEBN    FOB   THE   HANDICAPPED 


Remarics  of  Deputy  Asslsta^ 
State  for  Educational  and 
Alan  A.  Reich 

Washdjc 


it   Secretary   of 
'ultural  Affairs 


It   is   a   privilege    to   addr^ 
guished  gathering  on  the  sut 
ing     international     mutual 
through  the  shared  concern  I  for  the  handi- 
capped. We  all  are  grateful  to  the  Partners 


:oN,  D.C, 
May  1, 1974. 
this  dlstin- 

lect  of  further- 
understanding 


of  the  Americas  for  providing 
ershlp    in    this    effort    to 


such  fine  lead- 
iielp    build  the 


human  foundations  of  the  str  iicture  of  peace 
What  could  be  more  human  ;han  your  com- 
passion and  yoiu*  work  on  bel  lalf  of  the  han- 
dicapped? This  people-to-peo  jle  undertaking 
is  making  a  significant  contribution  both  to 
our  international  relations 
dividuals  involved.  Referring 
Rehabilitation  Education  Pre  gram.  Dr.  Oallo 
Plaza.  Secretary  General  of  t  le  Organization 
of  American  States,  said  here  i 
other  volunteer  program  is  t  aving  a  greater 
impact  on  the  lives  of  so  many  people  in  so 
many  countries  at  so  small  a,  cost."  My  re- 
marks  today  will   concern   i  eople-to-people 


»nd  to  the  in- 
to the  Partners 


communication  generally  in 


ternatlonal  mutual  understi  ndlng  and  the 
interest  of  the  Department  jf  State  In  the 
activity.  I  shall  mention  several  opportuni- 
ties for  further  action. 

DIPlOMACY 


lor 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 

Diplomacy  has  gone  publi^. 
offices  no  longer  confine  then|selves 
ing  with  other  foreign  offices 
help   and  encourage   people^ 
themselves      across      national 
People-to-people  communica^  ion 
a  dominant  force  in  international 
throughout  the  world. 

Technological  advances  hafe 
war  a  threat  to  mankind's 
r.ately,  new  initiatives  and 
disarmament  field  offer  hope 
ly  cycle  of  weapons  build-up 
Prospects      for      Increased 
government    cooperation 
than  at  any  time  since  Wo^d 
great  powers  are  focusing  on 
concern  and   not  only  on  tbelr 
The  results  appear  promislni ;. 

In  the  past  few  years, 
ha\e  studied  the  relevance  o: 
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governmental  communications  activities  to 
matters  of  war  and  peace.  As  you  know, 
social  scientists  are  developing  a  more 
scientific  rationale  for  these  transnational 
cross-cultural  communications  activities. 
Their  research  suggests  that  the  existence 
of  informal  communications  tends  to  reduce 
the  level  of  tension  when  conflicts  of  Interest 
occur  and  contributes  to  a  climate  of  opinion 
in  which  conflicts  may  be  negotiated  more 
effectively.  Second,  informal  relationships 
create  a  greater  openness  in  individual  at- 
titudes toward  other  nations,  peoples,  and 
cultures.  These  predispositions  also  lead  to 
greater  readiness  to  communicate  and  to  re- 
solve differences  peaceably.  Third,  social 
scientists  teU  us  that  international  coopera- 
tion and  two-way  exchange  contribute  to 
world-mindedness  and  to  an  internationalist 
perspective  on  what  otherwise  might  be 
viewed  as  purely  national  problems.  Finally, 
international  people-to-people  relationships 
help  develop  enduring  networks  of  commu- 
nication which  cut  across  boundaries  and 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  polarization  along 
political  or  nationalist  lines. 

WHY  GET  INVOLVED  INTEHNATIONAU.T 

Many  Americans  ask  why  we  should  be 
concerned  with  international  problems  when 
we  have  so  many  serious  domestic  concerns 
demanding  attention.  There  are  several  good 
reasons  for  getting  "involved  with  man- 
kind"— as  you  are  doing  in  your  international 
rehabilitation  work.  Modem  transportation 
and  communications,  not  to  speak  of  modern 
weapons,  have  brought  our  neighbors'  prob- 
lems to  our  doorstep.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  become  involved,  because  if  the  prob- 
lems next  door  are  ignored,  they  soon  In- 
come our  problems. 

Poverty,  illiteracy,  hunger,  resource  short- 
ages, and  disease  recognize  no  nation's  bor- 
ders and  travel  under  no  country's  passport. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  world's  poor  get- 
ting poorer  while  the  rich  get  richer.  The 
poor  are  getting  richer  too.  But  their  lot  is 
improvmg  so  slowly  that  the  difference — the 
gap — between  rich  and  poor  is  widening,  not 
closing.  Unless  some  way  can  be  found  to 
reverse  this  trend,  those  who  are  better  off 
also  must  one  day  suffer  the  horrible  conse- 
quences. 

Whether  we  cooperate  with  our  interna- 
tional neighbors  because  it  is  good,  or  right, 
or  necessary,  we  must  get  on  with  it  while 
we  are  Improving  the  quality  of  life  at  home. 
We  can  take  some  solace  in  knowing  that, 
as  you  so  well  appreciate,  many  other  na- 
tions share  with  us  the  desire  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  help  close  this  gap  between  the 
have  and  have-not  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
facts  of  international  life  today  are  that 
common  sense  and  common  survival  dictate 
common  action  to  solve  common  problems. 
Interdependence  is  a  fact  of  life. 

People-to-people  relationships  contribute 
by  enhancing  the  understanding  of  these 
liuman  problems  and  increase  the  likelihood 
of  meaningful  cooperation  toward  their  so- 
lution. Neither  we  nor  our  children  will  have 
the  luxury  of  working  on  our  domestic  prob- 
lems if  we  do  not  succeed  in  bringing  about 
a  climate  of  peaceful  cooperation  through- 
out the  world  during  the  next  few  years. 

THE   STATE    DEPARTMENT'S    INTEREST    IN 
PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE    RELATIONS 

When  you  think  of  the  State  Department's 
conduct  of  our  international  affairs,  the  ex- 
change-of-persons  program  and  people-to- 
people  diplomacy  do  not  come  immediately 
to  mind.  It  is.  however,  a  significant  activity 
of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  which  works  constantly  to  improve 
the  climate  for  diplomacy  and  international 
cooperation.  The  exciting,  challenging  Job  of 
our  Bureau  is  to  utilize  our  modest  funds 
and  manpower  to  reinforce  tbe  work  of 
American  individuals  and  organizations  who 
want  to  help  construct,  a  little  at  a  time. 


the  foundation  of  better  relationships  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Tbe  Bureau  also  pro- 
the  foundation  of  better  relationships  with 
government  agencies  with  international  ex- 
change programs  in  substantive  fields  such 
as  health,  education,  social  welfare,  trans- 
portation, agriculture,  military  training,  and 
urban  planning.  We  frequently  are  asked 
about  our  purposes.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  seeks  to  increase 
mutual  understanding,  cooperation  and  com- 
munity between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  other  peoples  by  direct  and  Indi- 
rect efforts  to: 

1.  Enlarge  the  circle  of  those  able  to  serve 
as  influential  interpreters  between  this  and 
other  nations. 

We  enable  current  and  potential  opinion 
leaders  and  decision  makers  to  gain  through 
first-hand  experience  more  accurate  percep- 
tions and  a  deeper  understanding  of  those 
realities  In  each  others"  societies  which  ulti- 
mately tend  to  affect  international  relations. 

2.  Stimulate  institutional  development  in 
directions  which  favorably  affect  mutual 
comprehension  and  confidence. 

We  encourage  a  wide  variety  of  key  insti- 
tutions, such  as  education  systems  and  the 
mass  and  specialized  media,  to  strengthen 
their  capacity  to  increase  understanding  of 
cultural,  social,  economic  and  ideological 
differences,  similarities  and  interdepend- 
ences. 

3.  Reduce  structural  and  technical  im- 
pediments to  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  in- 
formation. 

We  promote  responsible  leadership  dia- 
logue, relevant  interest  group  interaction, 
and  significant  institutional  linkages;  in  this 
context,  we  encourage  further  extension  of 
English  as  an  international  language. 

I  shall  describe  briefly  the  major  elements 
of  this  program  since  it  will  illustrate  the 
commitment  of  the  Department  of  State  to 
two-way  communication  and  people-to-peo- 
ple diplomacy.  This  funded  program  includes 
the  Pulbright-Hays  academic  exchange  to 
and  from  the  United  States;  bringing  some 
1.500  international  visitors  annually  to  this 
country  for  orientation  visits  of  several 
weeks  duration  (a  number  of  them  have 
been  in  the  rehabilitation  field);  sending 
performing  arts  and  athletics  groups  abroad; 
and  sponsoring  lecture  tours  abroad  of 
outstanding  American  professionals  and 
scholars.  The  Bureau  also  seeks  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  nongovernmental  activities 
which  further  constructive  people-to-people 
dialogue  as  a  means  of  improving  the  cl.mate 
for  international  understanding. 

Of  the  1,700  international  exchange  pro- 
grams currently  designated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  only  70  are  UJS.  Government- 
financed;  the  remainder  are  privately  led, 
organized  and  sponsored.  We  realize  the  suc- 
cess of  our  own  sponsored  exchange-of-per- 
sons  programs,  as  well  as  the  fulfillment  of 
the  purposes  I  described  earlier,  depend  pri- 
marily on  the  energies  of  private  organiza- 
tions and  individuals.  It  is  the  policy  of  the- 
State  Department  with  respect  to  people- 
to-people  organizations  to  encourage  and 
assist  while  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  pre- 
serve the  private  sector  initiative,  vigor,  di- 
versity, and  dynamism  which  are  America's 
strengths.  These  programs  are  best  handled 
and  managed  by  the  private  sector — not  by 
the  Government.  Therefore,  our  facultative 
role  in  assisting  U.S.  organizations  carry  out 
their  own  programs  effectively  is  our  most 
important  one. 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE      RELATIONS      AND      INTERNA- 
TIONAL    REHABILITATION 

Private  oragnlzations  in  many  fields  do 
seek  our  counsel  on  how  they  can  become 
involved  and  do  more  to  enhance  interna- 
tional mutual  understanding.  When  I  am 
asked  by  Americans  about  specific  opportu- 
nities, I  suggest  the  foUowlng  12-poiut  pro- 
gram: 


1.  Participate  in  tbe  Partners  BebabUlta- 
tlon  and  Education  Program  (PREP)  with 
your  counterpart  state  or  region  In  Latin 
America. 

2.  In  cooperation  with  national  organiza- 
tions, such  aa  the  National  RehabUltation 
Society  and  the  Association  at  Rehabilita- 
tion Centers,  develop  instttution-to-institu- 
tion  linkages  between  American  and  foreign 
rehabilitation  centers  to  provide  a  frame- 
work for  ongoing  two-way  interchange  of 
professionals,  the  handicapped  themselves 
and  information. 

3.  Enlist  the  support  of  community  serv- 
ice organizations  at  the  national  and  local 
levels.  Most  of  them  (Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions, 
Jaycees)  have  a  commitment  to  both  inter- 
national and  handicapped  activities. 

4.  In  cooperation  with  RehabiUtation  In- 
ternational-USA. assist  with  orientation  and 
programming  of  international  visitors  in  the 
rehabilitation  field. 

5.  Urge  the  national  and  local  Sister  Cities 
organizations  (linking  485  U.S.  cities  with 
international  counterparts)  to  develop  co- 
operative rehabilitation  exchange  programs. 

6.  Encourage  appropriate  professional  so- 
cieties and  handicapped  organizations  to  de- 
velop international  committees  and  carry 
out  programs  of  exchange  with  their  counter- 
parts of  other  nations.  The  People-to-People 
Committee  for  the  Handicapped  publishes 
directories  to  assist  in  this  effort: 

7.  Enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  state  ad- 
ministrators of  vocational  rehabUitation  and 
the  directors  of  special  education  (and  their 
national  councils)  in  ensuring  <^cial  state 
and  local  planning  for  international  pro- 
grams. 

8.  Develop  relevant  exchange  activities  in 
cooperation  with  the  President's  and  gov- 
ernors' committees  on  employment  of  the 
handicapped  and  Goodwill  Industries  which 
have  international  programs  of  increasing 
interest  to  other  nations. 

9.  Encourage  and  publicize  appropriate 
international  participation  and  events  to 
dramatize  the  universality  of  cohcem  for  the 
handicapped  and  to  encourage  others  to 
participate. 

10.  Provide  home  hospitality  and  commu- 
nity orientation  in  cooperation  with  local 
groups  to  ensure  the  best  possible  exposure 
and  experience  for  international  visitors. 

11.  Help  ensure  U.S.  participants  in  inter- 
national programs  gain  advance  understand- 
ing, as  may  be  useful,  of  impcn-tant  culttiral 
differences  and  political  realities. 

12.  Enlist  the  facultative  and  financial  as- 
sistance of  U.S.  companies  eperatlng  Inter- 
nationally, since  they  have  an  Interest  in 
carn'ing  out  public  service  activities  abroad 
In  their  own  enlightened  self-interest  as 
they  do  in  the  United  States. 

The  work  and  concern  of  private  and  gov- 
ernmental organizations  helping  the  handi- 
capped in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
quarter  century  is  a  source  of  pride  to 
Americans.  The  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  at  tbe  national  and  state  levels  has 
provided  outstanding  leadership.  Certainly, 
there  are  many  remaining  problems,  but  in 
no  other  field  of  human  endeavor  has  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  individual  been  so  well  demonstrated. 
Many  people  here  today  have  contributed 
mightily  in  this  work  which  has  brought 
meaning  and  fulfillment  to  the  lives  of  many 
Americans. 

As  you  are  well  aware.  In  this  field  we  ' 
have  benefited  greatly  from  the  advances 
and  progress  made  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped m  other  countries.  The  learnmg  ex- 
perience is  very  much  a  two-way  process. 
As  Secretary  Kissinger  stated  recently  at 
the  foreign  ministers'  meeting  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  we  are  pursu- 
ing a  "policy  of  the  good  partners."  The 
sharing  of  skills,  resotirces,  and  experience 
thus  characterizes  our  relationships  In  gen- 
eral: this  la  well  illustrated  by  the  work  of 
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the  Partners  of  the  Americas.  As  the  Uuitefl 
States  seeks  to  move  from  confrontation  to 
negotiation  in  our  foreign  relations,  tbese 
kinds  of  two-way  programs  are  Increasingly 
important,  lliere  are  many  other  organiza- 
tions represented  here  (axid  some  not)  who 
already  are  carrying  out  meaningful  inter- 
natlonai  programs  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped in  tlie  United  States  and  around  the 
world.  The  contribution  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  been  monu- 
mental. 

International  organizations.  Including 
PAHO,  OAS,  WHO,  UNESCO,  and  ILO  are 
conducting  and  promoting  programs  on  be- 
half of  the  handicapped.  Former  director 
general  of  ILO.  Mr.  David  Morse,  pointed 
out  recently  that  although  there  has  been 
progress  In  assisting  the  world's  300  million 
handicapped,  resources  being  applied  are  far 
from  adequate.  He  used  the  phrase,  "the 
world's  conscience  for  the  handicapped,"  in 
connection  with  the  World  Rehabilitation 
Fund  and  its  commitment;  it  is  Just  as  ap- 
plicable to  you  and  your  organizations.  1 
suggest  you  also  are  that  conscience  and 
that  your  work  will  have  a  radiating  impact. 
To  the  extent  you  arouse  and  stimulate  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  to  international  action 
on  behalf  of  the  handicapped,  you  are  also 
helping  a  very  real  way  to  build  the  human 
foTindations  of  the  structure  of  peace.  I 
would  only  urge  that  you  continue  this 
work  and  engage  more  fully,  if  possible,  the 
capacity  for  commitment  of  people  who  want 
to  help  but  need  to  be  shown  the  way. 

I  shall  close  by  relating  your  work  to  the 
basic  ideal  of  UNESCO.  "Since  it  is  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  wars  begin,  it  is  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace 
must  be  constructed."  Your  work  to  further 
world  understanding  through  this  human 
concern  shared  Internationally  In  the 
minds — and  hearts — of  men  moves  us  closer 
to  this  ideal. 

Speaking  both  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  myself,  I  applaud  yovir  efforts  and  wish 
you  well  In  "constructing  the  defenses  of 
peace." 


WHY  NOT  BUILD  SOLAR  BREEDERS 
FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  while  tlie 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  continues 
touting  the  inherently  dangerous  Plu- 
tonium breeder  because  it  might  produce 
more  fuel  than  it  uses  up.  Dr.  Joseph 
Lindmayer  of  the  Solarex  Corp.  in  Rock- 
ville,  Md..  is  asking:  "whj'  not  build 
clean,  sale  solar  breeders  for  America?" 

His  concept  is  to  use  the  electric  power 
from  solar  cells  to  manufacture  more 
solar  cells,  and  thus  to  breed  clean  solar 
power  for  this  country.  If  the  cost  of 
solar  cells  can  be  reduced  to  50  cents  a 
watt  by  1980  which  most  experts  agree 
can  be  done,  then  the  cost  would  be  a 
bargain  compared  with  the  costs  of  the 
nuclear  breeder  in  1985. 

Dr.  Lindmayer's  concept,  which  he  pre- 
sented January  28  at  our  hearings  on 
S.  2806,  the  energy  trust  fund  bill,  is  dis- 
cussed near  the  end  of  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Star-News  June  17.  The 
article,  entitled  "Solar  Energy's  Big 
Push  Into  the  Marketplace,"  was  writ- 
ten by  John  Fialka.  who  has  done  a  first- 
rate  job  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Fialka  has 
also  written  two  excellent  articles  on  nu- 
clear energy,  which  Representative 
David  0«y  of  VHsconsin  placed  in  the 
CoNGSESsionAi.  Record  on  May  8. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  an   article  on  solar  energy 
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from  the  June  17th  Washington  Star- 
News  be  printed  in  the  IIecoro. 

There  being  no  obje<  tion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piint  id  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Si  ar-News,  June  17, 

1974] 

Solar  Enekgy's  Bio  P  tsh  Into  the 

MAXKETFLi  ce 

(By  John  Fl  ilea) 

The  job  of  harnessing  tae  energy  in  sun- 
light has  been  like  pushi  ng  a  cuml>ersome 
object  up  near  the  top  o :  a  steep,  difficult 
hiU. 

Much  of  the  heavy,  ba  ic  scientific  work 
has  been  done,  some  of  1 1  completed  years 
ago.  But  getting  the  notla  i  of  a  solar  power 
industry  over  the  top  ant  rolling  under  its 
own  momentum  was  still  i  dream  until  last 
winter  when  the  Arab  ( 11  embargo  came 
along. 

Now,  if  you  took  a  jou  rney  through  the 
world  of  solar  ideas,  the  1  road  spectrum  of 
devices  and  concepts  that  have  long  been  in 
the  realm  of  a  few  scientist  3  and  many  maga- 
zines feature  writers,  yoi  i  would  see  con- 
siderable movement. 

Solar-heated  radiators,  solar  power  from 
trees  and  garbage,  solar  ]  tower  from  wind, 
solar  power  from  the  oceac  and  from  strange 
wafers  of  .silicon  are  no  U  nger  Buck  Rogers 
dream.<!.  The  revolution  In  fuel  prices  means 
that  some,  perhaps  all  of  these  things,  are 
about  to  become  practical. 

Almost  anywhere  you  ]  X)k,  you  will  see 
evidence  that  the  Arabs  may  have  given 
solar  power  the  final,  cru(  lal  push  into  the 
marketplace. 

For  example,  the  Washl  igton  office  of  Al- 
fred J.  Eggers  Jr.  is  packed  with  reports  that 
conclude  that  solar  power  inay  be  the  cheap- 
est, cleanest  new  source  >f  energy.  If  you 
could  catch  and  use  one  out  of  every  700 
units  of  solar  energy  falUig  on  the  United 
States,  asserts  one,  the  ei  ergy  crisis  would 
be  over  forever. 

Yet  Eggers,  along  with  i  learly  every  other 
government  official  conce  ned  with  energy 
needs,  foimd  himself  slttlr  g  in  his  office  last 
winter,  wondering  how  t  >  replace  the  oil 
that  suddenly  was  not  thei  i. 

Then  one  day  someone  |  ;ave  Eggers  a  plc- 
titte  of  some  school  childifen  in  Paola,  Kan. 
What  attracted  his  attention  was  that  the 
children  were  freezing.  Tiey  were  wearing 
heavy  coats  because  their  school's  oil  tanks 
had  run  dry. 

"I  said  to  myself,  the  Krabs  have  really 
Riven  us  an  opportunity,"  jecalls  Eggers,  who 
is  assistant  director  for  research  applications 
at  the  National  Science  foundation.  What 
Eggers  had  hit  upon  was  the  chance  to  use 
solar  power  In  the  simple^  way,  to  use  the 
sun's  heat  to  fill  radlatora  in  buildings  and 
homes. 

The  word  went  out  frc  tn  NSF,  the  lead 
agency  promoting  solar  e  lergy,  that  there 
was  over  $1  mlUlon  in  gr  mts  avaUable  for 
companies  who  could  dea  gn  solar  heating 
systems  for  the  schools  an  1  have  them  run- 
ning before  the  1973-74  h  sating  season  was 
over. 

What  Eggers  was  trying  to  prove  is  that 
the  technology  Is  not  com)  lUcated.  "And  the 
school  is  the  perfect  plao  i  to  do  that,"  he 
explained,  "it's  kind  of  a  f  x;al  point  for  the 
whole  commimlty." 

The  potential  market  s  enormous,  for 
space  heating  is  estimated  to  consume  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  fuel  us  kI  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  of  the  giants  of  th  s  U.S.  heating  in- 
dustry responded,  includin  ;  General  Electric 
and  Honeywell,  Inc.  So  dl  I  Intertechnology 
COTp.,  in  Warrenton,  Va.,  a  relatively  tiny 
company  headed  by  Dr.  C  eorge  C.  Szego,  a 
chemical  engineer. 

Using   a   crew  of   30  pe<  pie  and   working 


nights  and  weekends,  Szego  s  company  put 
together  in  57  days  what  ma  7  be  the  world's 
largest  single  array  of  solar  collector  plates 
on  the  grounds  of  a  nearby  sc  fiool. 

Since  March  19,  the  sun  h  js  been  the  sole 
source  of  heat  for  five  draf ty  1  emporary  class- 
room buildings  at  Pauquiei  Countv  Public 
High  School  in  Warrenton. 

The  system  saves  roughly  24  gallons  of 
fuel  oil  every  day  and  it  ciin  store  heated 
water  in  insulated  tanks  for  up  to  12  days 
when  the  sun  is  not  shining.  Everything  that 
went  into  Szego's  system  cm  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  building  supfily  stores. 

The  basic  solar  heating  device,  the  solar 
collector,  has  been  experimented  with  since 
1909.  It  is  simply  a  thin,  ifectangiilar  box, 
covered  with  glass  and  bottomed  with  a 
black-painted  metal  sheet  that  has  thin 
water  pipes  running  through  It. 

When  the  sunlight  hits  ;he  metal  It  is 
absorbed,  turning  Into  heat.  The  glass  traps 
the  heat,  creating  temperatures  inside  the 
box  that  can  reach  as  high  as  200  degrees. 
The  water  In  the  pipes  carrle  s  the  heat  away 
to  radiators,  or  to  undergri  >und.  Insulated 
tanks  for  storage  when  tie  heat  is  not 
needed. 

While  there  are  only  about  30  solar-heated 
buUdlngs  in  the  United  States  today,  there 
are  indications  that  soaring  fuel  bills  and 
examples  like  Szego's  school  Rnd  three  other 
schools  that  suddenly  receiVed  solar  heat- 
ing systems  last  winter  exk  beginning  to 
give  industry  dreams  of  mast  production. 

For  instance  Peter  E.  GlaJer,  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  Arthur  D.  Little  Incl  one  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  management  consulting  firms, 
has  been  signing  up  companies  in  a  group 
that  sponsors  market  research  that  will  tae 
needed  to  form  a  solar  heating  Industry. 

Membership  costs  $1,500.  jlAst  November 
Glasers  group  had  44  memUers.  Now  it  has 
78. 

Within   the  last  few  mokths,   according 
to  Glaser.  who  is  one  of  a  handful  of  people 
who  have  followed  solar  d< 
the  years,  plans  for  at  leas 
heated  buUdlngs  have  been 

"It's   happening   in   so 
hard  to  keep  track  of,"  he 

But  solar  collector  panel  s^ 
just  the  tip  of  an  Iceberg  ot  ideas  and  de- 
signs that  scientists  have  developed. 

"If  all  the  plans  for  soljar  pmwer  were 
simply  put  in  one  place  and  Ignited,"  quipped 
one  scientist,  "you  wouldnji  need  a  new 
energy  source." 

In  fact,  solar  power  has  raally  become.  In 
recent  months,  a  generic  tettn,  covering  al- 
most any  way  you  ciuj  gdt  energy  from 
something  that  has  been  touched  or  pro- 
duced by  sunlight  In  recent  months. 

Fat  example,  a  growing  plant  is  reaUy  a 
creature  of  sunlight  and  schtjnes  of  creating 
large  power-producing  facilities  from  plants 
or  other  forms  of  vegetable  fatter  are  now 
imder  serious  consideration 
of  the  nation. 

Szego's  company  is  curreHtly  negotiating 
with  a  North  Carolina  pulp  rud  paper  com- 
pany over  the  contract  that 
first  of  these  plants  into  belnf 

Imagine  a  field  of  trees,  densely  planted 
like  hybrid  corn  and  harves  «d  every  three 
to  five  years.  The  trees  would  be 
whips,  gathered  by  sugar  can* 
ment  and  fed  Into  wood  chipping  machines 
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The  resulting  moimtaln  of 


fed  Into  a  wood-burning  st<  am  boiler  sys 
tem,  part  of  a  conventional  electric  power 
plant. 

Strange?  Maybe  so.  But  high-priced  low- 
sulphur  fuel  oil,  much  in  d(maud  by  elec- 
tric power  plants,  may  brinj    it  into  being. 

According  to  Szego,  the  w<od  chips  are  a 


low-sulphiu-  fuel  that  soon 
competitive  with  fuel  oil  in 
and  heat  produced 
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chips  would  be 


may  be  highly 
terms  of  cost 


The  wood  would  be  harvested  on  land  near 
the  plant,  creating  a  perpetual  supply  of 
fuel  and  ending  fuel  transportation  costs 
and  supply  worries  forever.  Ash  from  the 
burning  would  be  dumped  back  on  the  land 
as  the  major  fertilizer  for  more  trees. 

While  other  solar  scientists  have  been 
working  with  storage  batteries  and  other  de- 
vices that  would  store  solar  energy  for  use  at 
night  and  on  cloudy  days,  Szego  believes  he 
has  hit  on  the  simplest  solar  storage  system 
of  all:  "It's  the  pile  of  chips." 

The  Idea,  called  an  "energy  plantation" 
has  been  criticized  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  among  others,  because  It  would 
require  as  much  as  200  square  miles  of  land 
to  support  a  400  megawatt  plant  that  could 
power  a  city  of  200,000. 

That  might  seem  like  a  lot  of  land,  but 
Szego  points  out  that  there  are  at  least  26 
pulp  mills  operating  In  the  South,  each  of 
which  needs  350  square  miles  of  pulp  wood 
to  stay  In  production. 

Once  you  accept  a  tree  as  the  embodiment 
of  solar  power  It  is  not  too  big  a  step  to  in- 
clude metropolitan  sewage  sludge  and  animal 
wastes  in  the  same  category.  After  all,  solar 
scientists  reason,  aren't  these  wastes  simply 
the  digested  remains  of  vegetable  and  or- 
ganic matter  that  was  recently  grown  by  the 
sun? 

The  idea  here  is  not  to  recover  the  energy 
by  burning  the  waste,  but  by  letting  it  fer- 
ment In  the  absence  of  oxygen  and  In  the 
presence  of  anaerobic  bacteria.  The  result  is 
methane,  the  substance  most  people  know  as 
"natural  gas." 

The  process  Is  not  a  new  one.  Sewage 
plants  have  been  making  methane  gas  for 
years  as  a  blproduct  of  waste  treatment. 
Often,  however,  the  methane  produced  has 
been  considered  a  nuisance  and  has  been 
piped  outside  the  plant  to  be  burned,  or 
flared  off. 

Now,  as  part  of  Its  solar  program,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  is  studying  the 
feasibility  of  a  large-scale  methane  produc- 
tion plant  from  sewage  sludge. 

If  the  process  works,  acording  to  a  study 
by  a  panel  of  NSF  and  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  solar  ex- 
perts, it  will  yield  a  gas  at  the  same  price 
as  the  market  rate  being  considered  for  syn- 
thetic gas  from  coal  and  imported  liquified 
natural  gas. 

Moreover,  it  would  begin  to  reduce  the 
moimtaln  of  sludge  now  accumulating  in 
metrc^jolltan  areas. 

Animal  wastes  represent  another  problem 
that  could  be  converted  into  "solar  power." 
According  to  a  recent  report  by  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  2  billiou 
tons  of  animal  wastes  are  produced  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States.  Much  of  it  Is  pro- 
duced in  animal  feedlots  and  often  It  Is 
simply  discharged  Into  lakes  and  streams 
where  it  quickly  fouls  the  water. 

Mass  fermentation  of  wastes  into  methane 
could  ultimately  supply  2  to  3  per  cent  of 
U.S.  gas  needs,  acctwdlng  to  the  NSF-NASA 
Study. 

Then,  if  you  extended  the  process  and  be- 
gan cultivating  such  fast-growing  plants  as 
algae,  the  water  hyacinth  or  kelp  for  fer- 
mentation Into  methane  the  potential  would 
be  enough  gas  to  "supply  all  our  gas  needs," 
the  study  asserts. 

The  next  step  beyond  using  growing  things 
for  solar  energy  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
growing  cycle  and  apply  solar  heat  directly  to 
the  task  of  boiling  water  to  make  steam. 
That  would  take  a  device  to  magnify  solar 
heat  up  to  500  degrees  or  so  to  get  sufficient 
pressure  to  run  a  turbine. 

There  are  at  least  a  dozen  major  scientific 
efforts  in  this  area.  A  husband  and  wife, 
Aden  and  Marjorle  Meinel  of  the  University 
of  Arizona,  have  plans  to  develop  "solar 
power  farms"  In  western  deserts. 
According  to  the  Melnels'  theory,  the  sun- 


light wotild  be  collected  in  special  gas  tubes 
that  would  concentrate  the  beat  and  pass  it 
on  at  very  high  temperatures  to  a  liquid 
metal  coolant,  such  as  liquid  sodium,  that 
could  be  stored  for  use  during  the  night  and 
on  cloudy  days. 

A  square  mile  of  desert,  covered  with  col- 
lectors, according  to  the  Melnels,  would  gen- 
erate 100  megawatts  of  electric  power, 
enough  for  a  city  of  76,000  people. 

The  atomic  Energy  Commission  has  been 
working  on  a  much  smaller,  but  slmUar 
system  and  recently  announced  the  inven- 
tion of  a  trough-shaped  light  collector  that 
can  concentrate  up  to  10  times  the  sunlight 
falling  on  a  fiat  surface. 

The  AEC  has  stated  that  systems  of  col- 
lectors could  be  arranged  to  deliver  up  to 
60  per  cent  of  aU  the  power,  heat  and  hot 
water  needed  by  a  commimlty  of  more  than 
100  homes. 

Taking  the  process  still  another  step 
further,  there  is  a  relatively  simple  way  to 
make  rotary  power  from  the  sun  without  go- 
ing through  the  fuss  of  boiling  water  to 
make  steam.  The  wind  is  produced  by  tem- 
perature differences  caused  by  the  sun. 

Again,  inventors  have  been  at  work  for 
some  time.  The  Danes  built  a  100  megawatt 
wmdmill  in  1915  and  an  American  power 
company  built  one  at  Grandpa's  Knob,  Vt.. 
In  1940. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, NASA,  Is  currently  building  a 
windmill  with  a  125-foot  rotor  blade  to  be 
Installed  next  year  In  Sandusky,  Ohio.  It  will 
have  variable  pitch  blades  and  a  complicated 
gearing  and  wind  sensing  system  that  will 
allow  It  to  deliver  a  constant  rate  of  spin. 

The  problem  with  all  of  these  devices, 
however.  Is  the  same.  They  Involve  huge 
amounts  of  expetLSive  machinery  that  just 
sits  around  at  night  when  the  sun  goes 
down  and  the  wind  drops.  If  only  there  wais 
a  river  of  solar  beat  that  ran  24  hours  a 
day. 

Such  a  river  has  been  found  and  some 
scientists  lielleve  It  could  be  harnessed  to 
provide  all  of  the  nation's  energy  demands 
by  the  year  2000. 

It  consists  of  the  Gulfstream  and  the  tropic 
seas  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  French  scientist 
proved  that  you  could  harness  this  nearly 
infinite  heat  reservoir  of  82  to  85  degree  water 
in  1929. 

Now  the  NSF  is  making  up  to  $1.8  million 
in  grants  available  to  see  what  sort  of  hard- 
ware would  be  needed. 

The  idea  is  to  use  a  liquid  such  as  pro- 
pane or  ammonia  that  would  boil  at  such 
temperatures  and  run  turbines  to  make  elec- 
tricity. The  vapor  or  "steam"  that  came  out 
of  the  turbines  would  then  be  cooled  with 
water  and  pumped  2,000  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. There,  another  almost  infinite  supply  of 
cold  water  at  between  35  and  28  degrees 
would  condense  It  and  turn  It  back  Into  a 
liquid  to  begin  the  process  again. 

The  system  would  need  large  pumps  and 
huge  pipes  because  huge  voliunes  of  sea- 
water  would  have  to  be  moved  through  it 
to  take  advantage  of  the  temperature  dif- 
ferences. 

Last  fall,  a  panel  of  solar  experts  assem- 
bled by  the  NSF  reported  that  such  generat- 
hig  units  could  be  positioned  1  mile  apart, 
across  the  lengths  and  breadth  of  the  Gulf- 
stream. 

The  energy  from  these  and  a  few  more 
units  positioned  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
panel  stated,  would  provide  more  than  26 
trillion  kilowatt  years  of  electrical  power — 
enough  to  totally  satisfy  the  nation's  energy 
demands. 

The  use  of  temperature  differences  or  ther- 
mal gradients  in  the  Gulfstream  has  raised 
a  number  of  questions.  Can  the  U.S.  make 
the  hardware,  for  instance,  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  corrosion  of  seawater? 
Since   the  Gulfstream  terminates  by  de- 


livering its  heat  to  England  emd  Northern 
Europe,  would  tampering  with  its  heat  con- 
tent turn  that  area  into  a  new  Siberia? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  pesky  ques- 
tions that  bother  solar  scientists.  Some  of 
them  feel  it  would  be  a  lot  simpler  to  manu- 
facture something  that  has  no  moving  parts 
that  would  Just  sit  there  In  the  sunlight 
and  make  electricity. 

Such  a  device,  called  a  solar  cell,  was  in- 
vented In  the  early  1950s  when  scientists 
discovered  that  If  you  take  certain  types  o( 
crystals,  say  a  wafer  of  silicon,  and  put  it 
Into  the  sunlight,  a  small  charge  of  elec- 
tricity is  created  for  a  fraction  of  a  second 
t>efore  it  degenerates  into  heat. 

The  sunlight  causes  rapid  movement 
among  the  electrons,  charged  particles  with- 
in the  silicon  atoms.  By  using  special  coat- 
ings and  silver  wires  to  tap  the  momentary 
movement  of  the  electrons,  scientists  found 
they  could  "catch"  a  supply  of  usable  power 
from  the  process. 

Simple  as  all  this  might  sound,  there  was 
one  big  drawl>ack.  Making  the  silicon  wafers 
and  coating  them  and  Installing  the  tiny 
silver  wires  took  up  to  65  hand  processes. 
The  labor  costs  drive  the  price  of  the  result- 
ant electricity  up  to  around  $6  a  kilowatt 
hour.  That  Is  enough  electricity  to  light. ten 
100-watt  bulbs  for  one  hour. 

Who  would  pay  such  a  fantastic  price  for 
solar  electricity  when  the  same  amount  of 
power  coming  out  of  the  socket  In  the  aver- 
age living  room  wall  costs  about  3.5  cents? 

NASA  would  and  did.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
simplest  way  to  power  space  crafts.  As  a  re- 
sult of  its  space  program,  the  U.S.  has  prob- 
ably spent  far  more  on  solar  cell  develop- 
ment than  on  anything  else  In  the  entire 
solar  field. 

Bringing  the  solar  ceU  down  to  earthly 
prices  has  been  the  big  problem,  but  there 
are  now  four  ac  five  companies  who  believe 
they  can  do  it. 

One  of  them  Is  Solarex,  an  eight-month -old 
,  venture  in  Rockvnie,  Md.,  headed  by  Joseph 
Lindmayer,  who  has  Invented  several  types 
of  solar  cells. 

"There  has  been  a  tremendous  change  in 
this  In  Just  a  year.  This  was  science  fiction 
a  year  ago,  now  things  are  beginning  to  hap- 
pen," he  told  a  reporter  recently. 

Lindmayer  believes  he  can  get  the  price 
down  to  60  cents  a  kilowatt  hour.  That  may 
still  seem  steep  compared  to  utility  rates, 
but  millions  of  Americans  pay  that  much 
for  electricity  when  they  buy  batteries. 

E^arly  last  month  the  NSF  announced  that 
a  new  process  of  making  the  silicon  wafers 
In  long  strips  rather  than  slicing  them  off 
of  big  bologua-slzed  crystals,  might  cut  pro- 
duction costs  by  50  percent. 

A  problem  with  developing  solar  cell  tech- 
nology, as  with  all  other  devices  to  use  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  has  been  money.  When 
Lindmayer  started  out,  he  to<A  his  scheme 
to  Wall  Street,  which  was  not  interested. 

"All  the  venture  capitalists  vra  talked  to 
tn  the  beginning  had  this  basic  hangup. 
They  said,  "where  Is  the  market?"  But  Lind- 
mayer gradually  found  enough  financing  to 
begin. 

The  really  big  money  In  the  energy  re- 
search and  development  business  Is  going 
Into  the  development  of  the  breeder  reactor, 
a  device  which  the  AEC  says  wlU  create 
enough  additional  fuel  to  power  itself  as  well 
as  other  nuclear  reactors. 

Lindmayer's  most  ambitious  scheme  is  to 
build  a  "solar  breeder"  to  demonstrate  that 
solar  energy,  too,  can  develop  such  profound 
economic  advances. 

Soon,  he  believes,  solar  cells  will  be  mass 
produced  so  cheaply  that  they  wlU  t>e  used 
to  panel  the  roofs  of  houses  and  large  build- 
ings. At  that  point  Lindmayer  hopes  to  start 
a  solar  cell  factory  that  will  begin  by  panel- 
ing Its  own  roof. 

Once  the  sun  provides  enough  power  to 
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heat  and  light  the  building  and  to  power 
Its  production  line,  Llndmayer  saye  he  will 
do  what  every  solar  scientist  secretly  dreams 
of  doing. 

'•We  will  mark  this  glorious  day  with 
champagne  and  then  we  will  go  outside  and 
cut  the  wires  from  Pepco  (the  Potomac 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.) " 


Jum  19,  1974, 


INTERMODALISM  AND  RAILROAD 
OPERATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  technical  but  very  informative  and 
impoi-tant  article  published  recently  in 
the  magazine  TrafBc  World.  The  article 
deals  with  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Railroad  Piggyback  Association  and 
their  discussion  of  intermodalism  and 
railroad  operation. 

As  I  have  stressed  before,  the  long 
term  economic  health  of  U.S.  railroads, 
and  indeed  the  country's  transportation 
system  in  general,  will  only  be  attained 
through  the  adoption  of  new  attitudes 
and  the  exploitation  of  new  technologies. 
One  of  the  most  significant  for  railroads 
is  the  container — a  standard  freight 
package  which  can  be  utilized  by  vir- 
tually all  modes  of  transport,  thus  offer- 
ing a  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  freight  movement.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  the  article  points  out,  the  rail- 
roads have  been  dragging  their  feet  in 
realizing  the  potential  of  containeriza- 
tion.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  confer- 
ence participants:  "Where  are  the  inno- 
vators?" 

Containerization  should  be  part  of  a 
changed  system  of  freight  transporta- 
tion. Many  of  the  problems  the  railroads 
face  are  not  of  their  making — particu- 
larly the  maze  of  regulations  within 
which  they  operate  and  the  barriers  to 
efficient  intermodal  operation.  These 
must  be  changed  and  indeed  one  measure 
I  have  introduced — S.  3470.  the  Con- 
sumer Interests  Transportation  Act — 
would  go  a  long  way  to  improving  the 
situation.  However,  the  railroads  them- 
selves must  also  aggressively  adopt  new 
ideas  and  new  techniques  if  they  are  to 
fully  realize  their  potential  and  we  as  a 
nation  are  to  get  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient transport  system  possible. 

As  I  said,  the  article  is  from  a  special- 
ized journal  and  some  of  the  terms  may 
be  imfamiliar.  Thus,  perhaps  I  should 
say  that  COPC  and  TOFC  stand  for  con- 
tainer on  flat  car  and  trailer  on  flat  car, 
respectively.  However,  I  feel  all  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  Nation's 
transportation  system  should  be  aware 
of  the  continuing  problems  of  the  rail- 
roads— their  successes  and,  I  am  afraid, 
their  failures — especially  when  we  in 
Congress  may  be  asked  to  give  them  con- 
siderable financial  support.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  part  of  the  article 
by  Camille  B.  Thiele  in  Traffic  World  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Railsoaos  Are  Accused  of  "Draggin  Ftxr"  m 

Domestic  Intermodal  Containeb  Market 
<By  CamlUe  B.  Thiele) 

Shippers  demand  containers  In  domestic 
Intermodal  service,  railroads  have  the  poten- 
tial for  handling  them — and  yet  their  move- 


ment represents  a  very  small  percentage  of 
current  rail  freight  revenue,  practically  all 
from  International  shipments,  members  of 
the  National  Railroad  Piggyback  Association, 
meeting  in  Atlanta,  were  t«>ld. 

"Where  are  the  Innovatprs  .  .  .  who  will 
discover  that  over  90  per  cent  of  transporta- 
ble commodities  move  vnthin  the  U.S.?" 
asked  J.  G.  McKeefery,  minager  of  the  rail 
and  piggyback  package  transportation  for  E. 
I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

In  discussing  the  challsnge  of  TOFC  v. 
COPC  in  the  association's  1  aeetlng,  held  May 
15,  he  said  shippers  place  t  n  economic  value 
on  containerization  in  do  nestle  service. 

"A  whole  new  field  is  rig  it  here  under  our 
feet  and  certainly  within  )ur  present  tech- 
nological capabilities,"  he  a  aded. 

An  open  forum  on  "Doe  lestlc  Contain'^rl- 
zatlon — Why  or  Why  Not'  "  was  conducted 
under  the  chairmanship  of  D.  W.  Wicks, 
manager  of  intermodal  st  les  for  Southern 
Pacific  Transportation  Co. '  "he  following  par- 
ticipated: 

Joseph  M.  Hamby,  contal  lerlzation  coordi- 
nator, Delta  Steamship  L  mes;  Sheldon  R. 
Landy,  director  of  develc  pment  planning. 
Trailer  Train  Co.,  R.  A.  M  irtin,  managsr  of 
containerization,  Missouri  1  aciflc;  and  A.  Bu- 
ford  Smith,  director  of  ii  termodal  pricing 
and  marketing,  Penn  Cent!  U  Transportation 
Co. 

Leading  off  the  discusslo  1,  Mr.  Smith  said 
that  handling  individual  container  ship- 
ments, private  siding  to  j  rlvate  siding,  "is 
Just  plan  uneconomical". 

"Flat  cars  with  these  loa  Is  must  be  treat- 
ed like  conventional  box  <  ars — with  all  the 
inherent  slowdowns  due  to  yard  and  switch- 
ing movements."  said  he.  "Also,  experience 
has  shown  that  containers  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  empty  for  half  th  >  total  trip  (ship- 
per to  consignee  to  shlppe)  ) ,  further  Inhlb- 
itJig  equipment  utilization  Also,  special  tar- 
iffs are  generally  publishe  1  to  cover  these 
movements,  as  they  are  c  itegorized  in  the 
box  car  area." 

"On  the  other  hand,  vo  lume  movements 
of  both  containers  or  traile  's  on  flat  cars  be- 
tween modern  container  terminals  would 
provide  rapid  service  and  optimum  equip- 
ment utilization — and  that  s  where  the  nat- 
ural advantage  of  TOFC/CC  PC  traffic  lies. 

"There  is  some  school  of  thought  that  the 
rail  industry  should  gradui  lly  phase  out  Its 
fleet  of  all-purpose  cars,  r«  placing  it  with  a 
fleet  of  containers  (trailers;  on  flat  cars.  The 
railroads  would  specialize  is  wholesalers  of 
freight  transportation,  wi  h  trucking  per- 
forming the  retail  operatic  n  in  the  pickup 
and  delivery  of  containers  to  and  from  the 
railroad  ramps. 

"Containerization  should  le  combined  with 
movement  toward  lntermo<  alism  and  a  pro- 
gram of  rail  line  abandonm<  nts.  Door-to-door 
deliveries  over  a  dense  ra  1  network  using 
general-purpose  freight  cais  may  have  been 
practical  in  the  freight  ma  rket  of  the  years 
preceding  an  extensive  hig  iway  system  and 
a  fully  developed  trucking   ndustry. 

"However,  changes  In  ti  e  composite  and 
geographic  patterns  of  this  traffic,  especially 
the  manufactured  goods  n.arket,  have  ren- 
dered the  traditional  techr  ology  of  general- 
purpose  freight  cars  movln  j  over  dense  rail 
networks  increasingly  Incaj  able. 

"Containerization  may  lot  only  enable 
railroads  to  participate  In  1 1  greater  number 
of  freight  markets,  It  also  may  help  retard 
the  decentralization  of  man  ofacturing  which 
Is  causing  the  decline  of  la  ig-haul  traffic  In 
manufactures." 

Mr.  Smith  added  that  cc  atainerlzation  of 
cars  capable  of  carrying  coi  talners  has  gone 
up. 

"Ralls  do  have  a  tremend  ous  potential  for 
domestic  container  buslnes  >,"  he  said,  "and 
If  COPC  traffic  were  emphasi  sed,  Trailer  Train 
would  expand  Its  fleet  acco;  dlngly." 

One  of  every  three  cars  gc  Ing  in  service  to- 
day is  an  all-purpose  car  cs  lable  of  carrying 


a  container,  be  said,  and  by 
15  per  cent  of  Trailer  Tral4 
about  6,000  cars — will  be  in 


1  he  end  of  1974, 
"s  total  fleet — 
service. 


FRANCIS  J.  COUJGAN 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  I  resident,  with 
much  sorrow  I  want  to  di  aw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  he  death  last 
Sunday  of  a  truly  fine  civil  servant, 
Francis  J.  Colligan.  We  i&ve  lost  both 
an  extremely  valuable  citiz  en  and  a  good 
friend.  While  I  do  not  wii  h  to  rehearse 
the  many  activities  in  whic  h  Dr.  Colligan 
participated,  or  the  many  iwards  he  re- 
ceived, I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass 
with  only  a  perfunctory  n(  itice. 

Prank  Colligan  was  a  native  Cali- 
f ornian  who,  prior  to  joini  ig  the  service 
of  the  Federal  Govemmei.t,  was  chair- 
man of  the  Department  o'.  English  and 
Speech  at  the  City  College  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  city  of  his  bir  h.  Beginning 
with  his  first  post  in  Ecuad  or  as  Cultural 
Relations  Attache  in  1912,  he  spent 
roughly  30  years  with  the  I  tepartment  of 
State.  During  those  yeari,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  u'omoting  the 
foreign  relations  of  his  coi  mtry  and  up- 
holding the  cause  of  acsdemic  excel- 
lence— which  he  rightly  b  slieved  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  our  relationships 
with  countries  abroad. 

At  the  time  the  infoi-tnally  named 
Fulbright  Act  was  passedj  Frank  Colli- 
gan was  immediately  and  intimately  in- 
volved in  its  administration.  He  and  a 
handful  of  others  did  morfe  than  almost 
anyone  could  have  expected  to  imple- 
ment the  legislation  successfully,  espe- 
cially in  creating  the  hiihest  feasible 
standards  for  the  program. 

He  served  in  many  capacities  in  the 
Department  of  State  as  wfflj  as  with  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  and  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  Diu'ing 
his  service,  he  twice  received  the  State 
Department's  Superior  Hoiior  Award :  in 
1966  and  just  a  relatively  stiort  time  ago 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement.  He 
also  received  a  Rockefelleij  Public  Serv- 
ice Award  in  1955  and  was  a  fellow  at 
Princeton  under  that  progrkm  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  [ 

Dr.  Colligan's  service  obyiously  was  of 
an  exemplary  character  during  his  most 
active  years.  But  I  should  like  to  add  that 
his  usefulness  did  not  diminish  in  the 
slightest  with  age.  In  his  iist  State  De- 
partment position,  as  heaa  of  the  policy 
and  planning  office  within  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  he 
made  the  fullest  use  of  his  experience  and 
of  his  wisdom.  Rather,  I  should  say,  we 
made  the  fullest  use  of  his  isterling  qual- 
ities. For  we  could  alwaysTgo  to  Frank 
Colligan  for  an  authoritative  assessment 
of  any  idea.  He  had  hear^  of  virtually 
every  past  initiative  and 
happened  to  each  one.  W] 
warn  us  away  from  fruitlea 

never  lost  his  enthusiasm  i 

and  promising  ideas.  Even]  after  his  re- 
tirement and  up  to  the  unhappy  event  of 
last  Sunday,  I  know  that  Ftank  Colligan 
was  giving  freely  of  his  knowledge  and 
of  himself. 

Not  least  among  his  accomplishments 
was  the  authoring — along  with  another 
fine  scholar,  Walter  Johnsc  n— of  a  book 
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entitled  "The  Fulbright  Program:  A  His- 
tory." One  could  not  have  wished  for  a 
better  team  to  have  undertaken  that 
task,  and  no  one  could  have  wished  for 
more  impressive  results.  It  Is  the  single 
volume  needed  on  the  shelf  of  anyone 
interested  in  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  program  in  concrete 
terms  of  administration  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  not  many 
members  of  the  Government  now  active 
who  guided  the  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  program  through  its  expanding 
phases  beginning  in  the  period  just  after 
World  War  n.  Since  my  name  has  been 
attached  to  the  program,  in  one  way  or 
another,  for  so  many  years,  I  almost  feel 
as  if  they  constituted  a  small  "Fulbright 
family."  Thus,  I  feel  a  real  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  and  can  sympathize  fully  with 
Frank  Colligan's  widow  and  son,  to 
whom  I  extend  our  deepest  condolences. 

Most  of  all,  however,  the  country  will 
miss  the  services  of  a  truly  remarkable 
and  excellent  civil  servant. 


THE  BUSING  OF  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues newspaper  reports  of  a  recent 
change  in  position  on  the  issue  of  busing 
by  one  of  our  Nation's  Governors.  Gov. 
Francis  W.  Sargent  of  Massachusetts  is 
leading  an  effort  to  replace  his  State's 
racial  imbalance  law  with  a  voluntary 
metropolitan  busing  plan.  Earlier  this 
year,  thousands  of  persons  marched  to 
the  capitol  proclaiming  their  objections 
to  the  current  plan  in  Massachusetts 
and  apparently  Governor  Sargent  has 
heard  their  cries.  There  are  many,  many 
more  of  them  across  this  Nation.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post  on 
Governor  Sargent's  change  in  feelings  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(By  William  A.  Henry  HI) 

Boston. — Liberal  Republican  Gov.  Francis 
W.  Sargent  says  his  top  priority  this  year 
la  to  replace  the  nation's  only  state  law  re- 
quiring the  racial  balancing  of  schools  with 
a  freedom -of -choice  plan. 

Massachusetts'  House  of  Representatives  is 
to  begin  debate  Monday  on  his  pending  bills 
to  substitute  open  enrollment  and  a  volun- 
tary metropolitan  busing  plan  for  the  com- 
pulsory Racial  Imbalance  Law  passed  In 
1966. 

The  governor  testified  on  the  plan  at 
hearings  of  the  legislature's  education  com- 
mittee last  month. 

The  Racial  Imbalance  Law,  deferred 
through  years  of  litigation  and  defliance,  is 
to  be  Implemented  this  fall  by  state  court- 
ordered  busing  In  Boston  and  Springfield. 
By  Sargent's  estimate,  court  busing  plans 
would  mtegrate  more  than  three  times  as 
many  children  as  the  plan  Sargent  urges. 

Three  smaller  cities,  Cambridge,  Worcester 
and  New  Bedford,  desegregated  soon  after 
the  law  was  passed. 

Sargent  reversed  his  long-standing  sup- 
port of  the  law  in  response  to  pressure  from 
from  conservatives  In  his  party  and  warnings 
of  clvU  disobedience  and  possible  violence 
from  antl-buslng  whites  in  Boston  and 
Springfield. 

Crowds  estimated  by  police  from  10,000  to 


30.000  marched  on  the  capitol  to  urge  repeal 
of  the  Imbalance  law  during  hearings  AprU 
3  and  4.  Later  that  month,  about  100  legis- 
lators and  citizens  staged  a  round-the-clock 
vigil  at  the  foot  of  the  state  house  steps  as 
the  legislators  voted  for  repeal.  But  Sargent 
vetoed  the  repealer  May  10  and  took  to 
statewide  television  to  announce  he  would 
propose   a  substitute   voluntary   plan. 

He  described  the  compulsory  busing  plans 
as  "unfair"  because  they  left  untouched  sev- 
eral geographically  isolated  white  enclaves  In 
Boston,  and  "unworkable"  because  they 
would  meet  with  wide  resistance  and  would 
not  demonstrably  contribute  to  educational 
quality. 

Sargent  is  seeking  re-election  this  year 
against  a  Republican  primary  opponent  and 
two  Democrats,  all  of  whom  oppose  compul- 
sory busing.  School  Integration  Is  termed  by 
the  governor's  staff  as  the  single  most  Im- 
portant Issue  of  the  campaign. 

Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R.-Mass.),  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  nonbinding  pre-primary 
convention  that  renominated  Sargent  Satur- 
day, said  the  governor's  plan  "is  dead  wrong." 

"I'm  absolutely  opposed  to  it."  he  added. 
"I  simply  cannot  support  any  plan  that  will 
not  use  busing  as  a  tool  for  school  Integra- 
tion. I'm  deeply  disappointed  that  the  gover- 
nor, who  has  long  been  a  stalwart  supporter 
of  this  human  right,  decided  to  back  off 
during  an  election  year." 

Boston  and  Springfield  had  school  popu- 
lations about  15  per  cent  black  when  the 
law  was  passed.  Nine  years  later  both  have 
almost  40  per  cent  black  enrollment.  The 
Racial  Imbalance  Law  requires  that  no  school 
be  more  than  half  nonwhite. 

City  officials  and  legislators  claim  imple- 
mentation of  the  Imbalance  law  would 
necessitate  "massive"  busing,  would  destroy 
neighborhoods,  would  spur  "white  flight"  to 
the  suburbs. 

Boston  voters .  rejected  pupil  reassignment 
on  a  racial  basis  without  parental  consent 
by  13  to  1  last  month  in  a  nonbinding  ref- 
erendum widely  Interpreted  as  a  poll  on 
busing.  Proponents  of  Integration  said  the 
vote  reflected  more  intensity  than  breadth  of 
sentiment.  The  voter  turnout  wm  12  per 
cent,  lowest  In  city  history. 

The  state's  two  top  legislators,  House 
Speaker  David  M.  Bartley  and  Senate  Pres- 
ident Kevin  B.  Harrington,  have  predicted 
easy  passage  for  Sargent's  plan  but  have  re- 
fused to  endorse  it.  The  legislation  would: 

Halt  forced  busing  and  render  the  state 
"neutral"  on  school  Integration. 

Enforce  open  enrollment  within  Boston 
and  Springfield,  with  lack  of  space  no  excuse 
for  denying  a  seat. 

Double  from  2,000  to  4,000  the  "Metco" 
voluntary  busing  program  for  city  blacks. 
Sargent  acknowledges  the  figures  are  based 
on  the  size  of  the  Metco  waiting  list. 

Recruit  minority  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators, and  retrain  current  personnel  In 
"ethnic  and  cultural  sensitivity." 

Expand  "magnet  schools"  offering  innova- 
tive curriculum  to  attract  a  racially  Inte- 
grated urban-suburban  enrollment,  and  de- 
velop similar  part-time  "magnet  educational 
programs"  at  museums  and  scientific  and 
cultural  institutions. 

Pay  any  white  school  a  $500  bonus  for  each 
black  transfer  pupil  It  accepts  from  a  ma- 
jority black  school — whether  the  school  par- 
ticipates voluntarily  (in  the  subiu-bs)  or  un- 
der legal  compulsion  (in  the  city). 

The  bonus  plan  has  generated  the  most 
controversy.  Sargent  says  it  Is  "the  first  inte- 
gration plan  in  Massachusetts  to  do  some- 
thing to  ensiu«  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  ride." 

The  legislature's  Black  Caucus  called  the 
idea  "slave  twunty — puttUig  blsM:k  children 
on  the  auction  block  and  selling  them  to  the 
highest  bidder."  The  House  chairman  of  the 
Joint    Education    Committee,    Boston    Rep. 


Michael  J.  Daly,  who  opposes  busing,  said, 
"The  bounty  plan  Is  a  disgrace." 

Militant  anti-busing  legislators,  most  from 
Irish  and  Italian  neighborhoods  in  Boston 
and  in  Springfield  said  they  were  "pleased  " 
to  endorse  "any  plan  that  eliminates  forced 
busing.  The  best  plan  for  integration  is  no 
plan  at  all."  South  Boston  Rep.  Michael  F. 
Flaherty  said  at  the  committee  hearings. 
"But  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction." 

Sargent  was  closely  interrogated  by  the  ed- 
ucation committee.  In  contrast  to  the  cus- 
tomary thanks  and  perfunctory  questions — 
when  the  governor  speaks  at  a  legislative  ses- 
sion, Sargent  was  debated  for  nearly  an  hour 
by  -nembers  who  called  his  plan  "racist." 
"punitive,"  "discriminatory,"  insufficient,  un- 
workable, and  unconstitutional. 

Sargent  was  also  denounced  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  state  Board  of  Education,  which 
he  appoints.  The  board  drafted  the  pending 
Boston  and  Springfield  forced  busing  plans 
under  court  guidelines. 

The  Sargent  plan  faces  potential  court 
problems.  Governor's  legal  counsel,  William 
E.  Young  acknowledges  that  open  enroll- 
ment may  not  be  sufficient  if  a  court  finds 
evidence  of  de  jure  segregation  in  either 
city. 

Boston  officials  expect  a  decision  this  sxmi- 
mer  on  a  suit  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Boston  in  1972  by  the  NAACP  and  a  group 
of  black  city  parents,  charging  that  Boston 
operates  a  dual  school  system  with  state 
complicity.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  reached  a  similar 
finding  in  an  administrative  hearing,  and  the 
decision  was  upheld  on  appeal. 


CWAS  JOE  BEIRNE  TO  RETIRE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  next 
Monday,  one  of  this  coimtry's  great  labor 
unions,  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  will  gather  in  Kansas  City  for 
its  annual  convention.  This  meeting  will 
t>e  an  historic  one  for  the  CWA.  be- 
cause the  delegates  will  be  selecting  a 
new  president  to  succeed  the  man  who 
has  led  that  union  virtually  since  its  in- 
ception— Joseph  A.  Beime. 

Joe  Beime,  who  is  63  and  underwent 
surgery  not  long  ago,  announced  re- 
cently that  he  would  not  seek  reelection 
as  union  president.  He  has  held  that 
position  since  shortly  after  the  imion's 
founding  more  than  three  decades  ago, 
and  under  his  leadership  the  CWA  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
progressive  labor  organizations  in  tlie 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  Joe  Beime  has  made  a 
truly  outstanding  contribution — not  only 
to  his  imion  and  its  members,  but  also 
to  our  entire  Nation.  I  am  very  proud  thnt 
he  is  a  native  of  Jersey  City,  N.J..  and 
that  he  got  his  start  in  organized  labor 
while  living  in  New  Jersey. 

The  leadership  of  Joe  Beime  as  presi- 
dent of  the  CWA  will  be  missed,  and  I  can 
only  say  I  hope  he  will  remain  active  in 
labor  affairs  and  in  our  national  life. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Joe  Beime 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Biographical   Sketch   and   Background   on 

Joseph  a.  Beibne,  President,  Communica- 
tions Workers  or  America 

Joseph  A.  Beime  is  a  famUy  man,  a  union 
leader,  a  statesman,  a  politician,  a  Romau 
Catholic,  an  Irishman  and  a  diplomat. 
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DamoQ  Stetson,  respected  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Times,  has  described  him  as 
"dynamic,"  "imaginative,"  "well-ordered," 
"up-to-date,"  and  a  "fireball." 

John  P.  Kennedy  In  1961  said  he  regarded 
Belrne  as  "one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of 
the  American  labor  movement." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said :  "No  leader  In  this 
country  has  stood  up  more  forcefully  or  more 
successfully  for  his  people  than  your  own 
President,  Joe  Belrne." 

Belrne  has  written  books  and  magazine 
articles,  he  has  travelled  widely  and  he  has 
served  on  {^residential  panels  and  commis- 
sions since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  In  the 
White  House. 

He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  career  of 
Richard  Nixon  and,  Indeed,  served  as  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  labor  conunittee  formed 
by  40  Unions — Inside  and  outside  the  AFL- 
CIO — in  1972  to  support  George  McGovern's 
bid  to  beat  Nixon. 

Belrne  came  out  of  a  devout  Catholic  home 
In  Jersey  City  with  strong  union  beliefs.  His 
father,  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engineers,  had  been  dropped  to 
oiler  because  he  refused  to  go  through  a 
picket  line. 

Starting  to  work  at  the  Western  Electric 
Co.  In  1928,  he  moved  from  utility  boy  in  the 
Inspection  department  to  the  company's  New 
York  Distribution  House  (part  of  W.  E.'s 
Sales  Division). 

Roosevelt's  New  Deal  reforms  sparked  an 
Interest  In  union  affairs  and  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Western  Electric  Employes' 
Assn.  of  the  New  York  House.  He  quickly 
moved  to  knit  similar  groups  of  sales  workers 
together  into  a  national  association  and  by 
October,  1937.  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  nationwide  unit  he  had  pushed  so  hard 
to  create. 

He  occupied  this  post  when  Thomas  Twigg, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Telephone 
Workers  Inc.  of  Ohio  called  a  National  As- 
sembly of  telephone  workers  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  In  St.  Louis  on  Dec.  16,  1937. 

For  two  days,  the  29  delegates  representing 
17  Independent  telephone  organizations,  de- 
bated the  type  of  organization  they  desired. 
Was  It  to  be  a  national  union?  Or  a  sort  of 
corresponding  society  for  the  exchange  of 
statistics? 

They  adjoxirned  without  reaching  a  de- 
cision, but  Paul  E.  Orifflth  of  Chicago  was 
designated  as  pro  tern  chairman  for  a  second 
and  now  historic  National  Conference  of  Bell 
System  Employees'  Organizations  at  the  Al- 
lerton  Hotel  In  Chicago  on  June  15,  1938. 
The  delegates  of  31  organizations,  claiming 
to  speak  for  more  than  140,000  workers, 
balled  from  every  region  of  the  nation. 

It  was  here  that  the  young  Joe  Belrne  sent 
a  ripple  through  the  meeting  room  when  he 
arose  and  quietly  proposed : 

"I  move  that  we  form  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  telephone  workers." 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
the  delegates  agreed  to  draft  a  constitution  at 
a  meeting  in  New  Orleans  on  Nov.  14,  1938. 

The  Idea  of  a  national  union  gripped  tele- 
phone workers  across  the  country,  yet  many 
anti-labor  types  and  professional  observers 
remained  skeptical. 

They  felt  sure  that  past  history  and  prece- 
dence were  on  their  side.  After  all,  the  pro- 
posal meant  pitting  the  loosely  knit  group  of 
workers  against  the  giant  AT&T,  the  world's 
biggest  employer. 

"You  cannot  organize  telephone  workers," 
the  skeptics  said.  "It  has  never  been  done. 
It  will  never  be  done.  The  Bell  System  is 
violently  opposed  to  the  whole  Idea.  There- 
fore, it  wUl  fall." 

However,  they  apparently  did  not  figure 
on  the  power  of  the  ideas  held  by  these  new 
unionists. 

The  union  that  was  launched  at  the 
founding  meeting  In  New  Orleans — the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Telephone  Workers — 


grew  and  prospered  despil  i  management's 
bitter  opposition.  And,  In  1947,  It  took  a 
giant  stride  forward  when  it  became  the 
Communications  Workers]  of  America, 
largely  due  to  the  energetic  work  of  Joe 
Belrne  and  his  awareness  bhat  a  stronger, 
more  vibrant  union  would  le  needed  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Beime  was  named  presl  lent  of  the  or- 
ganization In  1943  and  has  seen  in  that  ca- 
pacity since.  He  was  electe  I  to  his  current 
term  as  president  In  1971. 

Out  of  titantic  struggles  with  the  Indus- 
try grew  Beirne's  desire  tc  strengthen  the 
Union  and  its  place  in  Ami  rican  life. 

No  one  works  harder  at  it  han  Belrne  him- 
self. 

jn  1966,  for  example,  he  became  the  first 
trade  union  leader  in  histc  ry  to  be  elected 
president  of  the  United  Cc  mmunlty  Funds 
and  Councils  of  America-  -now  known  as 
The  United  Way — the  natio  lal  headquarters 
and  coordinating  center  foi  some  2,000  vol- 
untary fund  raising  organiz  itions  across  the 
country. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Dem  >crat  greeted  his 
election  to  this  top  volun'  eer  post  by  re- 
ferring to  Belrne  as  a  "lab  jr  leader  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility." 

Belrne  points  out  that  th  i  American  labor 
movement  entered  commui  Ity  service  work 
on  a  planned  basis  in  1945.  'We  learned  that 
there  is  a  direct  connection  >etween  the  nor- 
mal, accepted  work  of  a  union  and  the 
broader  needs  of  the  commi  inity  in  which  it 
functions,"  Belrne  explains 

After  CWA  affiliated  with  the  CIO  in  1949, 
the  late  Philip  Murray  a  jpointed  Belrne 
chairman  of  the  CIO  Con  munlty  Services 
Committee,  where  he  serve  I  until  the  1955 
merger  of  AFL  and  CIO.  Ge  srge  Meany  then 
tapped  him  as  chairman  of  the  merged  com- 
mittee— a  position  within  j  .FL-CIO  that  he 
held  until  1969,  when  Mea  ly  asked  him  to 
take  over  the  Federation's  ]  nternational  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

As  a  member  of  Presidei  t  Johnson's  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Tech  nology.  Automa- 
tion and  Economic  Progrea  3 — a  commission 
comprised  of  leaders  of  bu  liness,  labor,  ed- 
ucation and  public  organize  tions — he  helped 
to  make  the  nation  aware  of  the  "urgent 
need  for  speed"  in  learning  how  to  adjust  to 
the  "tremendous  impact  c  f  technology  on 
the  future  of  our  whole  soc  ety."  Nowhere  in 
the  corporate  structure  a '.  the  nation  Is 
automation  more  a  reality  ■  han  In  the  com- 
munications complex. 

The  awards  and  the  hono:  s  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  Beime  alsc  provide  an  in- 
sight into  the  man's  impai  :t  upon  America 
and  its  working  people. 

One  of  the  first  such  awa  -ds  was  from  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Comme:  ce  in  1946  when 
Beime  was  named  "Man  a  f  the  Year"  and 
shared  his  award  with  anotl  er  Irish  Catholic, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

He  received  Marist  Colli  ge's  Fir.st  Great 
Contemporary  Americans  Award  In  1966, 
along  with  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman,  and  was  recipien ;  of  the  National 
Urban  League's  Equal  Op  jortunlty  Award 
that  same  year.  He  wa-,  p)  esented  with  an 
honorary  degree  In  law  'Tom  Merrimack 
College  and  an  honorary  loctorate  of  law 
degree  from  the  Unlversltj  of  Notre  Dame, 
both  in  1968. 

Under  another  President  lal  appointment, 
he  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Board  of  the  Corporation  i  or  Public  Broad- 
casting. 

Of  the  numerous  progn  ms  that  he  has 
fought  for  as  steps  toward  i ,  higher  standard 
of  living  for  all  Americans,  he  is  most  proud 
of  his  efforts  in  the  field  of  Education. 

He  continues  to  press  hard  for  legislation 
that  would  provide  free  Jjublic  education 
from  pre-kindergarten  throtigh  the  graduate 
school  level  for  every  youi  g  person  who  Is 
willing  to  study  and  ablf  to  absorb  the 
training. 
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Organizing  the  unorganized 
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mendous  social  change,  Beirn( 
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and  revitalize  the  Union. 
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platform  Committees  of  both 

As  a  Democrat,  he  played 
development  of  the  new 
rules.  He  has  been  a  member 
cratic  National  Committee  slnc^ 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  CWA 
operators  to  work  the  telephones 
ocratic  National  Telethon. 

He  is  an  American,  first  and 
his  deeds  and  energies  do 
geographical  limits  of  the 
America. 

He  was  the  principal  figure 
wcrker-to-worker  relations 
and,  Latin  America — efforts 
tlon  of  the  American  Imtltute 
Development,  a  venture  co-i 
bor,  business  an-",  government 
as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  AIFlD 
Board  of  Trustees. 

He  is  president  of  Postal 
Telephone  International,  a 
representing  over   3,000,000 
free  world. 

His  reputation  as  author 
widely  known  and  appreciatec 
"New  Horizons  for  American 
depth,  perceptive  study  of 
need   to  prepare   for   the 
1970's  and  80's,  and  has  co-i 
Its  Impact  on  Man   and 
third  book — "Challenge  to 
received   volume   dealing   wlt|i 
labor  unions  In  meeting 
national  problems — was 
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THE  SHORTAGE  OF  F]  UTILIZER 


Preside  it 


Mr.   HART.  Mr 
nationwide   shortage   of 
threatens   the    great   role 
farmers  in  meeting  the  rai^idly 
ing  world  demand  for  food 
for  the  current  shortage 
and  the  outlook  for  solutions 
tilizer  problem  in  the  near 
certain.  Recent   informatit»n 
developed  by  my  staff  on 
issue  as  a  result  of  correspbndence 
the  major  fertilizer  producer 
keters  in   Michigan.   I 
consent  that  a  current 
staff  on  the  fertilizer  short^e 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioji 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


as!: 


in 


The  Nationwide  FERTiLizE|t 
The  gap  In  1974  between 
fertilizer  desired  by  farmers 
that  will  be  supplied  by  the 
try  is  large,  though  uncertain, 
is  reflected  in  part  by  the 
rises  that  we  have  witnessed 
nitrogen-based  fertillMrs,  the 
age  Is  most  serious.  Recent 
actual  supply  shortfall  rangi  i 
tons    (U.S.  Department  of 
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1.5  million  tons  (the  Fertilizer  Institute,  an 
Industry  trade  association).  This  last  estl> 
mate  would  reflect  an  almost  16%  shortfall 
in  domestic  use.  At  the  same  time,  prices 
have  been  rising  rapidly  since  their  decontrol 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  on  October  25, 
1973.  Even  with  agreements  by  fertilizer  pro- 
ducers in  January  to  restrain  price  increases 
until  the  end  of  June,  nitrogen-based  fer- 
tilizer prices  are  up  almost  100%  since  de- 
control, with  additional  rises  of  10-15%  pre- 
dicted for  July  alone!  Phosphate -based  fer- 
tilizer prices  are  also  up  a  striking  45%, 
with  supply  deficits  for  this  type  of  fertilizer 
estimated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  835,000  tons,  or  12-16%  of  domes- 
tic use. 

The  fertilizer  shortage  can  be  explained  by 
skyrocketing  demand  for  fertilizer,  together 
with  a  supply  side  plagued  with  unwise  na- 
tional economic  policies  (phases  I-m), 
shortages  of  primary  materials,  time  lags, 
and  uncertainty.  Because  of  rising  world  In- 
comes and  unfortunate  coincident  droughts 
throughout  the  world,  the  total  demand  for 
VS.  agricultural  output  has  expanded  tre- 
mendously since  1971.  To  supply  the  output. 
Congress  and  the  Administration  properly 
abandonea  the  decades-old  policy  of  setting 
aside  croplands  from  production,  and  lifted 
most  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  land  that 
can  be  cultivated.  Congress  passed  legislation 
that  puts  a  floor  luider  farm  Incomes  In 
times  of  low  commodity  prices,  but  not  a 
celling  on  production.  The  result  has  been  a 
substantial  increase  In  domestic  cultivated 
acreage,  perhaps  up  as  much  as  45  million 
acres  since  1971-72.  Farm  product  prices  have 
also  risen  dramatically,  as  we  weU  know. 
Thus  more  and  poorer  acreage,  needing  larg- 
er proportional  doses  of  fertilizer,  together 
with  crop  price  rises,  making  increased  In- 
tensities of  fertilizer  use  economical,  have 
combined  to  increase  fertilizer  demand  sub- 
stantially. Indeed,  the  total  fertilizer  biU  In 
1973-74  may  reach  $4  billion,  up  40%  from 
the  proceeding  crop  year. 

The  capacity  for  nitrogen  and  phosphate- 
based  fertilizer  production  has  grown  very 
slowly  In  recent  years,  while  Increasing  ex- 
ports have  siphoned  off  existing  fertilizer 
supplies.  During  the  late  1960's,  just  before 
the  explosion  in  fertilizer  demand,  over- 
capacity In  the  agrlchemical  Industry  drove 
many  flrms  out  of  the  fertilizer  market.  The 
1971-74  expansion  In  demand  unfortunately 
coincided  with  the  Nixon  Administration's 
Phases  I-III  In  economic  policy.  Ironically, 
fertilizer  prices  were  frozen  at  depressed  lev- 
els, preventing  increases  In  production  and 
discouraging  the  entry  of  new  agrlchemical 
firms.  The  previous  overcapacity  quickly 
turned  Into  a  shortage  in  the  face  of  rapid 
agricultural  expansion.  The  frozen  prices 
were  below  international  levels,  in  part  be- 
cause of  two  devaluations,  spurring  a  rise 
in  fertilizer  exports  of  some  30%  from  1971- 
72  to  1972-73.  Finally,  the  energy  crisis  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  current 
shortage.  Natural  gas  and  other  hydrocar- 
bons necessary  for  the  production  of  nitro- 
gen fertilizers,  have  risen  in  price  and  are 
themselves  scarce,  making  increased  output 
of  fertilizers  an  uncertain  prospect. 

THE   MICHIGAK  SHORTAGE 

The  nationwide  shortage  just  described 
unfortunately  hits  Michigan  worse  than  av- 
erage. And,  on  the  basis  of  recent  correspond- 
ence with  fertilizer  producers  and  marketers 
In  Michigan,  a  major  reason  becomes  clear: 
transportation  costs  of  fertilizer  shipped  to 
Michigan.  Michigan  Is  located  far  from  the 
major  production  plants  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphate-based  fertilizers,  which  surround 
the  rich  natural  gas  fields  of  the  Southeast. 
In  fact,  according  to  ACSC,  Michigan  now  has 
only  two  nitrogen-based  fertilizer  plants, 
which  are  minor  units  operating  off  of  other 
Industrial  by-products.  Also,  Michigan  is  a 


late  planting  state,  meaning  that  Michigan 
farmers  tend  to  have  last  claims  on  existing 
fertilizer  supplies.  Because  of  transportation 
costs  and  early  commitments  to  Southern 
farmers,  major  flrms  have  pulled  out  of  the 
fertilizer  production  and  distribution  busi- 
nesses in  Michigan  during  this  period  of 
rapidly  increasing  demand.  Companies  clos- 
ing retail  outlets  Include  Montsanto,  Mobil 
Oil,  Chevron,  and  PhUlips  Petroleum.  Com- 
panies leaving  the  wholesale  market  include 
Allied  Chemical  and  Olin  Matheson.  Most  of 
these  companies  have  continued  to  supply 
customers  In  the  Southeast,  closer  to  produc- 
tion points.  This  marketing  cutback  is  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  a  current  boxcar  short- 
age, limiting  nitrogen  fertilizer  shipments 
from  the  South,  and  major  potash  shipments 
from  Canada. 

The  demand  conditions  for  fertilizer  in 
Michigan  reflect  the  Impact  of  increased  crop 
output.  Encouraged  by  the  VS.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Michigan  farmers  will  plant 
700,000  more  acres  In  1974  than  In  1973. 
Wheat  acreage  will  rise  46%  In  this  year 
alone.  With  supplies  of  fertilizer  limited  and 
perhaps  shrinking  In  Michigan  this  year,  a 
fertilizer  squeeze  Is  definitely  in  progress. 
The  ASCS  of  Michigan  has  estimated,  rough- 
ly, a  10-15%  shortfall  In  nitrogen-based  fer- 
tilizer this  year,  while  significant  price  rises 
have  also  resulted  from  the  demand  and  sup. 
ply  conditions.  The  ASCS,  In  monitoring 
prices  since  January,  reports  a  60%  rise  In 
the  average  price  of  anhydrous  ammonia  fer- 
tilizer, since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to 
$220  per  ton  after  much  of  the  initial  price 
rise  following  decontrol.  A  30%  hike  was 
similarly  observed  In  the  average  price  of 
nitrogen-solution  fertilizers.  Thankfully,  re- 
cent reports  indicate  that,  at  higher  cost, 
crop  plans  in  Michigan  will  be  substantially 
met  this  year,  because  the  farmers  of  our 
Stat*  have  faced  the  scarcity  and  high  prices 
of  fertilizer  wfth  skUUul  and  scientific  ad- 
justments downward  in  fertilizer  applica- 
tions. 

THE  rUTUKE 

,  Nationwide  and  In  Michigan  the  next  few 
years  promise  continued  tight  supplies  and 
high  prices  of  all  types  of  fertUlzers.  In  the 
next  three  to  foxxr  years,  supplies  of  fertilizers 
will  increase  and  prices  will  stabilize  or  per- 
haps fall  as  the  increases  In  cultivated 
acreage  slow,  and  as  farmers  and  the  agrl- 
chemical Industry  adjust  to  the  very  rapid 
demand  and  price  Increases  of  fertilizers  In 
the  last  few  years.  As  Michigan  farmers  ably 
demonstrated,  with  sound  fertilizer  applica- 
tion methods,  compensating  adjustments  In 
usage  will  be  made  In  response  to  high 
fertilizer  prices.  On  the  supply  side,  we  may 
be  optimistic  about  the  prospects  within  the 
next  five  years.  One  major  engineering  firm, 
for  example,  now  has  40  new  ammonia  plants 
under  construction.  In  Florida,  a  bottleneck 
in  phosphate  fertilizer  production  is  unjam- 
mlng  as  a  number  of  phosphate  mining  ven- 
tures get  underway. 

But  of  course  the  outlook  for  the  next  two 
years  is  far  less  satisfactory.  And  we  must 
ensure  that  Michigan  farmers  do  not  bear 
an  unfair  load  of  the  short-run  burden.  Be- 
cause inventories  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  have 
been  drawn  down  by  the  recent  supply 
sliortages,  supplies  may  be  tighter  In  1975 
than  in  1974.  The  lead  time  In  ammonia 
plant  construction  Is  at  least  two  years, 
slowing  current  adjustments  to  demand. 
Phosphate  shortages  and  high  prices  will  also 
likely  persist  through  1976.  These  short-term 
problems  can  be  mitigated  through  appro- 
priate federal  action.  Senator  Hart  has  Joined 
in  efforts  In  the  Congress  to  ease  the  diffi- 
culties of  Michigan  farmers  In  our  transition 
to  greater  capacity  in  the  fertilizer  Industry. 
First,  Senator  Hart  has  cosponsored  Senate 
Resolution  289,  adopted  February  27.  1974, 
which    mandates    that    the    Federal    Power 


Commission  afford  the  second  highest  prior- 
ity of  natural  gas  deliveries  to  the  fertilizer 
industry,  following  only  deliveries  for  resi- 
dential use.  Natural  gas  sufficiency  is  central 
to  hopes  for  fertilizer  Industry  expansion, 
and  the  FPC  will  issue  a  formal  rule  in  this 
area  very  soon.  Second,  the  Senator  has  en- 
couraged Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  to 
request  the  special  conunitment  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  boxcars  and 
other  rail  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  fertil- 
izer deliveries,  which  would  ease  Michigan's 
special  transportation  problems.  The  ICC 
issued  a  limited  directive  for  such  rail  use 
on  March  18th.  More  requests  for  transporta- 
tion relief  Is  under  consideration.  Finally, 
Senator  Hart  is  considering  proposals  to  au- 
thorize appropriate  Federal  officials  to  set  up 
a  national  allocation  policy  for  the  limited 
domestic  supply  of  fertilizer,  so  that  all 
regions  of  the  nation  share  the  difficulties 
and  costs  of  the  cxirrent  shortage. 


INDEPENDENCE  FOR  ANGOLA,  MO- 
ZAMBIQUE AND  GUINEA-BISSAU 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  change  in  government  in  Portugal  on 
April  25,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  U.S.  policy  regarding  this  very 
important  event. 

For  the  residents  of  metropolitan 
Portugal,  April  25  promised  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  Portuguese  history. 
Every  aspect  of  life  in  Portugal  may  be 
reformed  if  the  new  government  is  com- 
mitted to  the  development  of  programs 
that  can  reverse  the  inertia  of  the  past 
decades.  Portugal  has  been  a  faithful  ally 
to  all  members  of  NATO,  and  she  has 
loyally  contributed  to  those  efforts  of  our 
Government  that  have  been  designated 
important  for  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Portugal's  loyalty  and  friendship  to- 
ward the  United  States  clearly  deserve 
continued  attention  from  our  Govern- 
ment. However,  Portugal's  maintenance 
of  three  colonial  territories  in  Africa  has 
been  a  serious  source  of  dismay  both  for 
her  friends  and  for  her  antagonists.  Un- 
relenting critics  of  the  Portuguese  policy 
in  Africa  demand  immediate  independ- 
ence and  self-determination  for  the  mil- 
lions of  African  citizens  in  those  ter- 
ritories. 

According  to  that  view,  nothing  short 
of  an  immediate  pullout  by  Portuguese 
forces,  and  a  full  surrender  of  all  proper- 
ties to  African  control,  will  satisfactorily 
address  the  problem  of  Portugal's  occu- 
pation of  Guinea-Bissau,  Mozambique, 
and  Angola. 

The  more  moderate  view  held  by  the 
United  States  and  many  of  Portugal's 
European  neighbors,  suggests  that  Portu- 
gal must  be  nudged  toward  rapproche- 
ment with  her  colonies  so  that  the  shift 
to  independence  might  be  managed  with 
a  minimum  of  economic  and  political  dis- 
ruptions in  the  African  systems. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
for  the  United  States  to  join  with  those 
efforts  that  might  encourage  Portugal 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  self-determina- 
tion and  independence  for  her  African 
colonies.  For  many  years,  the  United 
States  had  welcomed  moves  toward  self- 
deteiminatlon.  Our  Government  sought 
to  encourage  Portugal  to  reform  her  pol- 
icies regarding  the  three  African  coun- 
tries. Unfortunately,  the  years  since  1962 
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in  Portugal/African  history  have  been 
bitterly  characterized  by  bloodshed  and 
armed  conflict  between  Portuguese  sol- 
diers and  liberation  fighters.  Gen.  An- 
tonio de  Spinola  is  apparently  attempt- 
ing to  bring  an  end  to  the  fighUng,  be- 
cause he  shares  the  belief  that  neither 
Portugal  nor  the  colonies  will  emerge 
victorious  from  continued  fighting. 

It  would  be  fitting  for  President  Nixon 
to  discuss  with  Genei-al  de  Spinola,  in 
l:is  visit  today,  tlie  matter  of  independ- 
ence for  these  colonies  and  to  express 
the  strong  feeling  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  majority  rule  in  those  lands. 

For  a  power  that  has  occupied  African 
soil  during  five  centuries.  General  de 
l^inola's  expressed  concern  for  an  end 
to  the  fighting  is  exceptionally  note- 
worthy and  historic.  Because  of  the  long- 
standing traditions  and  customs  involv- 
ing these  battles  and  the  Portuguese  oc- 
cupation of  African  soil,  many  observers 
are  hopeful  that  cooperative  efforts  from 
the  world's  family  of  nations  will  assist 
Portugal  in  achieving  this  humanitarian 
goal. 

Portugal's  importance  in  Europe  is  ap- 
propriately measured  by  the  widespread 
attempts  made  by  her  European  neigh- 
bors to  insure  that  the  Portuguese  will 
benefit  from  the  economic  largess  of  the 
20th  centurj-.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  improving  all  the  institu- 
tions of  Portuguese  life.  Yet.  the  ancient 
ti-aditions  of  that  nation  have  caused 
tremendous  sums  of  money  to  be  redi- 
rected to  wage  colonial  wars  in  Africa. 
To  his  credit.  General  de  Spinola  ac- 
knowledged that  continuation  of  such 
ware  is  not  only  inhuman,  but  also  the 
wars  failed  to  offer  any  hope  that  the 
welfare  of  the  citizens  in  the  three  col- 
onies would  be  improved. 

It  Is  clear  to  even  casual  observers  that 
the  staggering  economics  of  supporting 
wars  that  consumed  40  percent  of  Portu- 
gal's annual  budget  weighed  heavily  in 
De  Spinola's  decision  to  stop  the  fight- 
ing. I  am  hopeful  that  the  "peace  divi- 
dend" for  Portugal  will  produce  bounti- 
ful results  both  at  home  and  abroad 

for  those  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
Portuguese  economy. 

Above  all,  I  shai-e  the  hope  of  those 
who  have  struggled  for  so  many  years  to 
achieve  self  determination  and  inde- 
pendence for  he  citizens  of  Angola.  Mo- 
zambique, and  Guinea-Bissau. 

Last  week,  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity — the  OAU — meet- 
ing in  Somali,  demonstrated  their  strong 
interest  in  giiaranteeing  freedom  to  the 
Africans  living  under  Portuguese  inile. 
And  this  week,  the  Pan  African  Congress 
convenes  in  Tanzania  to  focus  on  the 
issues  of  southern  Africa. 

Tanzania  and  Zambia  have  been 
forthright  in  offering  assistance  to  the 
new  govemment  in  Portugal  so  that 
there  may  be  a  mlnimiun  of  problems  in 
making  the  transition  to  independence 
for  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Guinea. 

For  the  United  States  to  look  to  the 
leadei-ship  provided  by  Tanzania  and 
Zambia,  in  this  serious  matter,  would  be 
particularly  useful,  because  these  na- 
tions are  intimately  associated  with  the 
welfare  of  their  neighbors  in  Mozam- 
bique  and   in   Angola.   Thus.    I   would 
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hope  that  the  independ  ;nt  African  gov- 
ernments will  be  successful  in  providing 
guidance  for  America  aid  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  toward  the  dgvelopment  of  ef- 
fective policies  that  can  achieve  self- 
support  for  Portugal  and  self-rule  for  the 
citizens  of  the  thiee  Afiican  countiues. 

During  their  delibera  toons  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  OAU  idopted  the  fol- 
lowing six  principles  td  govern  decolo- 
nization of  the  Portuguese  territories: 

First.  The  OAU  mustlinsure  that  lib- 
eration movements  adofit  a  coordinated 
policy  in  dealing  with 
negotiationo.  The  mov( 
institute   and    maintaii 
among  themselves. 

Second.  The  OAU  seel 
cease-fire  agreement,  ti 
and  the  granting  of  im 
cmient  and  effective  in  iall  territories. 

Third.  The  right  to  self-determination 
and  complete  independence  must  be  pre- 
sumed by  the  Portuguese  Govemment  as 
nonnegotiable. 

Fourth.  The  granting  )f  independence 
must  be  unconditional.  '  ["he  newly  inde- 
pendent states  sliould  b«  entirely  free  to 
choose  whatever  form  sf  governments 
they  wish. 

Fifth.  Liberation  move  ments  negotiat- 
ing from  a  position  of  s^-ength  acquiied 
thi-ough  their  determined  struggle 
should  not  abandon  theij  •  position  before 
indep«idence  is  gained. 

Sixth.  The  OAU  mujt  reaflttrm  that 
negotiations  are  between  the  Portuguese 
Government  and  liberation  movements, 
which  alone  are  legitimate  representa- 
tives and  spokesmen  for  their  respective 
peoples. 

At  tills  point  there  is  n  )  way  to  know  if 
these  principles  can  seive  to  ease  the 
burdens  of  gaining  indep  endence,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserving  a  peaceful  rela- 
tionship between  PortugM  and  the  Afri- 
can colonies.  But  if  thes;  are  successful 
guidelines,  then  surely  these  are  prin- 
ciples that  would  enjoy  tie  support  of  all 
nations  which  want  indei^endence  for  the 
people  of  southern  Africa* 

The  United  States  ca^i  only  applaud 
the  current  moves  toward  independence 
for  these  colonies.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
particularlj-  impressive  for  America  to 
celebrate  its  200th  annivJersary  of  Inde- 
pendence by  welcoming  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  independence  of  the  three  Afri- 
can countries  now  under  Portuguese  rule. 


PART  C  GRANTS  FOR  tiTLE  I.  ESEA 
UNDER  SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO 
H.R.  69 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mil  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Willia|is,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have 
Record  revised  figures  on 
I.  ESEA  under  the  Sena 
These  figures  have  recentl  r  become  avail 
able  from  the  Library  o^  Congress  and 
are  based  on  the  most  recjent  data  avail- 
able. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
figures  be  printed  in  the 
ing  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec 
ORD,  ns  follows: 


printed  in  the 
part  C  of  title 
e  amendment. 


that  these 
Hecord  follow- 


the  tables 


ScMMARy  or  Pbovisions  Rssardino  Part  C 
Grants  of  H.R.  69  as  Passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate AND  Used  in  Making  the  Attached 
Analyses 

Target  population:  Determination  of  coun- 
ty eligibility  for  Part  C  gra  its  is  based  on 
either  1)  tlie  county's  target  population,  as 
defined  below,  is  at  least  twtice  the  average 
target  population  for  all  obunties  in  the 
state  or  2)  the  county's  tafget  population 
totals  at  least  10,000  and  is  greater  than 
b'l   of  the  county's  school-^ed  population. 

Target  population  for  eachTcounty  xised  in 
determining  eUgibility  and  i«  making  grants 
is  based  on  the  number  ofl  children  from 
families  with  Incomes  less  tian  $3000  (1970 
Census)  plus  the  number  of  children  from 
families  with  AFDC  paymedts  In  excess  of 
$3000  (January  1973  data)  ilus  the  special 
LEA  populations  as  defined 
A  payments. 

Cost   per   chUd:    state 
expenditure. 

Federal  share:  50' 

Reduction:  Part  C  entitled 

eligible  counties  are  ratably  [reduced  to  al- 
locations using  the  $75  milliofa  authorization 
level  provided  In  H.B.  69  asl  passed  by  the 
Senate  with  no  State  receiving  more  than 
12',  ($9  million )  of  the  total.  | 

Hold  harmless:  None  specifik 
Tksls.  I. — Allocations:  State 
viates  of  HJt.  69.  Senate 


for  Title  I  Part 


average   p)er   pupil 


aentE  based  on 


mmary—Esti- 
t.  C  grants 

from  families 

children  from 

above  $3,000 

provided  that 

(1)  twice  the 

e  State  or  (2) 

least  5  percent 


Target  popiilatlon — Chlldrei 
with  incomes  below  $3,000  pi 
famUles  with  AFDC  paymen 
plus  special  LEA  population; 
the  target  population  is  eithi 
average  target  population  of 
is  not  less  than  10,000  and  is  a' 
of  school-aged  population  of  cpunty.  Cost  per 
child — the  State  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture. Federal  share — 50  percent.  Reduction — 
entitlements  ratably  reduced  to  allocation 
usiiig  authorization  level  of  $75,000,000  as 
•specified  with  no  State  to  receive  more  than 
12  percent. 
State: 


Alabama   

Alaska  

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Coliunbla. 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Illlnote 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas , 

Kentucky   

Louisiana   

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi   

Missouri    

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New   Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North   Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island... 


Allocatio7i 

$667,862 

175.  803 

566, 403 

422,745 

8.  999.  999 
788,542 

1.639,449 

1,189,996 

1,  991, 170 
871,  099 
428.674 
121.545 

6,  645. 990 
911. 145 
483. 734 
540.867 
597. 84S 

1,251.672 
139,  848 

1.579,220 

2,  870,  894 
5. 246, 944 
1,  163.688 

556,  473 

1,055,261 

161.  687 

298,  730 

118,225 

130, 569 

4,  993,  843 

300,  404 

8,  999,  999 

1,  005.  609 

76.  003 

2,  675,  767 
444,419 
614.  272 

4.  696, 230 
435.  460 
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Allocation 

South  Carolina $574,098 

South  Dakota 128, 125 

Tennessee 779, 120 

Texas 3,159,564 

Utah    328,041 

Vermont 44,868 

v;rginia 1.206,373 

Washington   1,379,086 

West   Virginia 408.085 

Wisconsin 1,081,654 

Wyoming    63.059 


Federal   total 75,000,047 

T^BLE  11:  Part  C  allocations:  County  sum- 
mary— Estimates  of  H.R.  69,  Senate  part  C 
grants 

ALABAMA 

Dallas $72,  960 

Jefferson 295,419 

Mobile 194,349 

Montgomery 105,  123 


State  total 


Anchorage 

Bethel   

Wade  Hampton 


State  total 


667,  852 

86,  543 
60,805 
28.454 

175,  803 


ARIZONA 

Maricopa 408,631 

Pima 167,  772 


State  total 


Crittenden 

Jefferson 

Lee 

Mississippi 
PhUllps  _.- 
Pulaski    _.. 
St.  Francis 


ARKANSAS 


566,403 

62.  130 
64.  073 
32,  756 
59,896 
58,  344 
101,  106 
44,440 


State  total 422,745 

CALIFORNIA 

Alameda   538.530 

Contra  Costa 246,637 

Fresno 374.650 

Kern 228.325 

Los  Angeles 4,  228.  433 

Orange _ 396, 173 

Riverside 281,972 

Sacramento   . 395,461 

San  Bernardino 410.  365 

San  Diego 689.  374 

San  Francisco 365,351 

San  Jcaquln 193,944 

Santa  Clara 413, 151 

Tulare 176,960 

Ventura    160,683 


State  total 8.899,999 

COLORADO 

Adams 86.912 

Denver 365,675 

El  Paso 124,  442 

Jefferson 50,960 

Pueblo 88.628 

Weld 71,924 


State  total 


788.642 

CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield   465,357 

Hartford 590.467 

New  Haven 583,  635 


State  total 1,639.449 

District  of  Columbia 1,189.096 

FLORIDA 

Broward i69.  254 

Dade 504.  678 

Duval 333,591 

Escambia    141.073 

Hillsborough 25l!547 

Orange 153,  750 

Palm  Beach 147, 147 


Allocation 

Pinellas $141,469 

Polk 128,660 


State  total 1,991,170 


GEORGIA 


Bibb 

Burke  

Chatham  .. 

Cobb 

DeKalb 

Dougherty 

Pulton 

Laurens  ... 
Lowndes  .. 
Muscogee  .- 
Richmond  . 


86,  240 
30,  798 

105, 112 
33,367 
65,  577 
55,  527 

271,  537 
29.725 
33.  395 
86.  819 
73.001 


State  total 871,099 

HAWAU 


Honolulu  . 


State  total. 


428,  674 


428,  674 


Ada 

Bannock  .. 
Bingham  .. 
Bonneville 

Canyon   

Kootenai  .. 
Twin  Falls. 


30 

072 

16, 

593 

11. 

856 

13. 

143 

20, 

774 

12, 

309 

16, 

798 

State  total. 


121,645 

ILLINOIS 

Cook 6,  163,699 

St.    Clair 482,291 


Stite  total 6.645.990 

INDIANA 

Allen 82.265 

Delaware 37.019 

Lake 284.253 

Madison 35,934 

Marion ' 302.020 

St.    Joseph 76,343 

Vanderburgh 53,  796 

Vigo   39,514 


State  total- 

Black  Hawk 

Dubuqvie 

Linn    .. 

Polk 

Pottawattamie    _ . 

Scott    

Wapelo    

Woodbury 


State  total. 


911,145 

68,  310 
39.  285 
65.  765 
131,987 
45,864 
71,885 
26.  127 
44,  510 

483.734 


KANSAS 

Johnson    39.369 

Montgomery 21.724 

Saline    42,893 

Sedgwick    207.491 

Shawnee   61,398 

Wyandotte   168,002 


State  total 540,867 


KENTUCKY 


Bell    

Christian 

Clay  

Fayette   .. 

Floyd 

Harlan  ... 
Jefferson 
Kenton    . . 

Knox    

Pike   


33.863 

36,313 

38.379 

-  47,903 

32,047 

42,967 

241,865 

36,005 

35.790 

63,014 

697.848 

LOXnSIANA 

Caddo    190.874 

East  Baton  Rouge 156,295 

Jefferson   118,935 

Orleans   699,399 

St.  Landry 156,168 


State  total. 


State  total 1.261,672 


MAINZ 

Allocation 

Aroostook $66,251 

Cumberland 73.597 


State  total 139.848 

MARYLAND 

Prince  Georges 225,641 

Baltimore  City 1,353.579 


State  total 1,679.220 

MASSACHDSBTTS 

Bristol 295,854 

Essex   357,346 

Hampden   322.990 

Middlesex 577,919 

Suffolk    997,532 

Worcester 319,264 


State  total 2.870.894 

MICHIGAN 

Genesee 438,003 

Ingham   214,967 

Kent 336,  134 

Macomb    260.236 

Oakland    435.329 

Saginaw 242.606 

Wayne   3,320,670 


Stale 


total 5.246,944 

MINNESOTA 

Anoka 67.351 

Hennepin 635,  446 

Ramsey    288.446 

St.  Louis 109.630 

Stearns 62.917 


State   total 1,163,688 


Bolivar 

Coahoma  .. 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes 

LeFlore 

Sunflower  _.. 
W.ishlngton 


MISSISSIPPI 


State  total. 

Butler 

Dunklin 

Greene 

Jackson 

New  Madrid 

Pemiscot 

St.  Louis 

St.  Lo\Us  City. 


MISSOX7RI 


76.  298 
67.917 
53.428 
132.119 
45,461 
52.  426 
59.  376 
70,449 

656,  473 

34.  339 

37,  596 

39.  697 

226.  432 

36.  226 

46,266 

162,611 

482.  095 


State  total 1,065,261 


MONTANA 


Big  Horn 

Cascade 

Flathead  ... 

Glacier 

Missoula    

Silver  Bow.. 
Yellowstone 


11.424 
34,578 
15,608 
16,  245 
22.466 
14.633 
37.634 


State  total. 


- 161.587 

NEBRASKA 

Cedar . 18.649 

Douglas 181,605 

HaU 18.494 

Knox   14,675 

Lancaster   34.305 

Sarpy 19.656 

Scotts  Bluff .       16.545 


State  total 298.730 

NEVADA 

Clark   92,636 

Washoe   25,590 


State  total 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

Hillsborough   

Rockijigham    


State  total. 


118.225 

72.954 
57.615 

130,  569 
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NEW    JEISET 

Allocation 
Camden __    4725,780 

^«   1.833.301 

HudsoQ 785,559 

Mercer  -.. 306,165 

Middlesex 338.058 

Momaouth 410  661 

Passaic    501,' 366 

U»lon 292.954 


State  total 300.404 

NEW    YORK 

Bronx    2,128.163 

^^f'C    - 432.238 

Kings _ 3.175.361 

Monroe    272.244 

Nassau    315.394 

New  York 1.225,467 

Onondaga 145.046 

Queens    634.839 

Suffolk    376.366 

Westchester 294.880 


State  total 


.  -   8.  999.  9:»'J 


Columbus  ... 
Cumberland  . 

Durham    

Edgecombe  . 

Ftorsyth  

Guilford   

Halifax    

Mecklenburg 

Nash    

Pitt    

Robeson    

Wake  

Wavne    


SfOKTH   CAXOUNA 


55.  453 
116.440 

56.  958 
59.762 
81,158 
81,070 
68,350 

120, 940 
52.502 
70.844 

100.607 
78.  591 
62,  934 


State   total 1.005. 609 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Burleigh    10.506 

C»es   18.527 

Grand  Forks 13.883 

Bolette   15.811 

Ward    17,186 


State  total. 

Cuyahoga   

Franklin  

Hamilton    

Lucas 

Mahoning ._ 

Montgomery    

Sterk 

Summit 


OHIO 


76,003 

034. 612 
371,508 
418.  372 
202.  150 
121.485 
219. 822 
96.262 
211,556 


State  total 2,675,767 

OKLAHOMA 

Comanche 56.983 

Muskogee  40,013 

Oklahoma 199,213 

Tulsa 148,210 


State  total. 


Clackamas  .. 

Laue ... 

Marion  . .. 

Multnomah 


OBECON 


444.419 

72,  316 
117,614 

93, 571 
330, 671 


Allegheny  .. 
Delaware  ... 
Philadelphia 


State  total 

PQfNSTI.VAmA 


state  total 

RHODE   ISLAND 


—  3. 

...  4, 


614,  272 

121.361 
297,006 
277,863 


SOUTH   CAR!  LINA 


Charleston  . 

Florence 

Greenville  .. 
Orangeburg 
Richland  ... 
Sumter 


Providence   

State  total. 


696, 230 
435,  460 


435,  460 


State  total 


State  total 4.993.843 

NEW    MEXICO 

Bernalillo 160.708 

McKlnley    72.494 

San  Juan 67*  202 


SOUTH   DAI  OTA 


Brown 

Charles  Mix. 
Minnehaha  . 
Pennington 

Shannon  

Todd 


Slate  total. 


TENNESSI  E 


Davidson  . 
Payette  .. 
Hamilton 

Knox    

Shelby  ... 
Sullivan    . 


State  total - 


TEXAS 

Bell    

Bexar  

Cameron 

Dallas    -.1111" 

El  Paso '_[ 

Galveston 

Harris. 

Hidalgo 

Jefferson    

Lubbock   

McLennan    

Nueces . 

Tarrant ,_y_ 

Travis 

Webb 


State  total 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake 

San  Juan 

Utah 

Weber    


State  total. 


Chittenden 


VERMONT 


State  total. 


VIRGINIA 

Fairfax 

Pittsylvania 

Chesapeake  City 

Hampton  City 

Newport  News  City 

Nnlolk  City 

Portsmouth  City 

Richmond  City 

Roanoke    City 

Virginia  Beach  City 


State  total. 


WASHINCTC  N 


KUlg 

Pierce 

Snohomish 

Spokane    

Taklma 


State  total. 


■WEST  VIRGIl  lA 


Cabell  ... 
Fayette  . . 
Kanawha 

Logan  

McDowell 

Mingo 

Raleigh   .. 


State  total-.. 
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3.159,564 


192, 138 
33,  908 
48.211 
53, 785 

328, 041 

44,868 

44,868 

103.  282 

47,  587 

59,567 

77,721 

105.  450 

304.  526 

129.  280 

225.238 

55. 421 

98.308 

1,206,373 

578, 232 
275,009 
166,301 
172.820 
186.  726 


..  1.379.086 

42.  723 
45.406 
106.390 
42.837 
70.196 
54.504 
46.028 


408.085 


WISCONSIN 


Allocation 
.  $165. 696 
75. 109 
75.  750 
81.238 
103. 618 
72,  685 

574,  098 

12,458 
14.347 
33.  978 
31. 493 
22, 017 
13.833 

128. 125 

125,  648 
40,440 

97,  336 

98,  028 
376,  632 

41, 037 

779. 120 

47,  662 

486.  695 

203, 162 

419,  952 

200,804 

72,083 

639, 067 

290, 216 

114,668 

75,  588 

69,086 

147, 950 

207,  945 

86,  694 

98,993 


Brown 

Dane 

Milwaukee 
Racine 


State  total. 


Fremont 
Laramie  . 
Natrona  . 


WYOMING 


State  total- 


Allocation 
$65,  672 
127, 888 
776, 544 
111,650 

1.081,654 


17, 742 
24,704 
20,  613 

63.  05^1 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDSNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  moi  ning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT 


approprit  tlons, 


3C11) 


The  ACTING  PRESIDtiNT 
pore.  Under  the  previous 
ate  will  now  proceed  to  th( ! 
of  H.R.  11105,  which  the 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative 
bill  by  title,  as  follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  11105)  to  .. 
the   Older   Americans   Act 
nutrition  program  for  the 
authorization    of 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded 
bill,  which  had  been  rep^r 
Committee  on  Labor  and 
with  an  amendment  at  th( 
insert  the  following  new 

Sec.  2.   (a)    Section  201 
Americans  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
by  striking  out  everything 
that  follows  the  word  "Co_ 
second  time  It  appears  In  the 
of  such  section  and  insertini ; 
a  period. 

(b)    Any   delegation   of    . 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging 
date  of  enactment  of  this  ^ct, 
suant  to  section  201(a)  of 
modified   by  the  Commissl<^ner 
with  the  provisions  of  the 
by  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  Title  lU  of  the  Oldet 
of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3021ff.)  is  „ 
ing  the  following  new  section 
"transportation 

•Sec.  309.  (a)  There  are  . 
appropriated  $35,000,000  for 
ending  June  30.  1975,  to  cai 
poses  of  this  spction.  From 
ated  under  this  section,  the 
authorized   to   make    grants 
having  a  State  plan  approvejl 
305  for  the  purpose  of 
centum  of  the  costs  of 
tation  needs  of  older 
emphasis  on  providing 

tir  n  in  connection  with 

erated  pursuant  to  title  VII 
appropriated  under  this 

loted  to  the  States  in  j 

allotment  formula  contained 

•'(b)  The  allotment  to  a  _ 
.section  shall  remain  availab^ 
ber  31. 1975.  for  grants  and  _ 
agencies  on  aging,  organized 
305(b).  or  to  other  public  01 
vate  agencies  that  the  Stat* 
mines  have  the  capacity  to 
portation  needs  of  older  persons 
vide    supportive    transportati  on 
connection  with  nutrition 


pro  tem- 
^rder,  tlie  Sen- 
consideration 
clerk  will  read 

cleik  read  the 


amend  title  VII  of 

relating    to    the 

e^erly  to  provide 

and    for 


1|o  consider  the 

ted  from  the 

:  'ublic  Welfare 

top  of  page  2. 

sejctions: 

(8) 


of  the  Older 

is  amended 

In  such  section 

aer"  the 

fourth  sentence 

in  lieu  thereof 


car  -y 


paylrg 
meeth  ig 
persoi  IS, 
;  suppoi  tive 
I  nutril  ion 
:o' 
sect  ion 
accor lance 


State 


tlie   functions   of 

in  effect  on  the 

Issued  pur- 

st^ch  Act,  shall  be 

to   comply 

aihendment  made 


Americans  Act 
aknended  by  add. 

PR  3JECTS 

ajuthorized  to  be 
the  fiscal   year 
out  the  pur- 
Bums  appropri- 
*  Commissioner  is 
to   each    State 
under  section 
up  to  75  ptr 
the  transpoi- 
with  specii  1 
s  transporta- 
projects  op- 
thls  Act.  Sums 
shall  be  al- 
wlth  the 
In  section  303. 
under  this 
until  Decem- 
c^ntracts  to  area 
vnider  section 
nonprofit  prl- 
agency  deter - 
i^eet  the  trans- 
and  to  pro- 
services    in 
pijnjects  open  tod 
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tuider  title  VII.  In  making  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section.  State  agencies  shall 
give  priority  to  applicants  proposing  to  serve 
areas  in  which  there  is  no  public  transporta- 
tion or  in  which  existing  public  transporta- 
tion is  inadequate  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  older  persons. 

"(c)  Within  ninety  days  following  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  appropriating  funds 
as  authorized  by  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  issue  final  regulations  for  im- 
plementation of  the  program  herein  author- 
ized. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  request  the  technical  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  such  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  as  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  proper  and  effective 
administration  of  this  section.". 

Sec  4.  Section  201(a)  of  Ptiblic  Law  93- 
113  (87  Stat.  401.  October  1.  1973)  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence  after  clause  (4) :  "In  no 
event  shall  the  required  proportion  of  the 
local  contribution  (including  in-kind  con- 
tributions) for  any  new  grant  or  contract  be 
more  than  10  per  centum,  nor  sliall  the  pro- 
portion of  such  contribution  for  any  renewal 
of  any  existing  grant  or  contract  be  increased 
by  more  than  60  per  centum  over  the  propor- 
tion of  such  contribution  required  in  the 
preceding  such  grant  or  contract,  nor  shall 
any  such  required  contribution  in  any  case 
be  more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  any  such  grant  or  contract.". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  this  bill  is  to  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  their  designees, 
with  30  minutes  on  any  amendment  and 
20  minutes  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  me 
his  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri  controls 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield  himself? 

Ilr.  EAGLETON.  Such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  recommend  to  the  Senate 
H.R.  11105,  a  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  title  Vn  of  that  act  and 
to  provide  certain  other  amendments  to 
the  act. 

Title  Vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
authorizes  the  Administration  on  Aging 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  nutrition 
programs  for  older  persons. 

The  national  nutrition  program  for 
older  Americans  has  its  roots  in  a  num- 
ber of  pilot  programs  begun  in  1968  under 
title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  in 
accordance  with  a  congressional  direc- 
tive. These  progi-ams  convincingly  dem- 
onstrated that  there  was  a  very  real  need 
tor  such  a  program,  both  in  improving 
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the  nutrition  of  the  participants  as  well 
as  in  engaging  them  in  a  process  of  so- 
cialization— drawing  them  out  of  the 
isolation  in  wliich  so  many  elderly  per- 
sons confine  themselves — and  putting 
them  in  touch  with  ancillary  services, 
such  as  health,  recreational,  and  social 
services. 

A  permanent  program,  based  on  the 
pilot  projects,  was  enacted  by  Congress 
and  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
on  March  22.  1972.  This  legislation  au- 
thorized funds  to  be  allotted  to  the  States 
by  the  Federal  Administration  on  .Aging 
for  the  estabUshment  of  sites  at  central, 
accessible  locations  at  which  persons 
aged  60  or  older,  and  their  spouses,  could 
receive  one  hot.  nutritious  meal  per  day, 
at  least  5  days  a  week.  Projects  were  also 
authorized  to  provide  necessary  trans- 
portation for  participants  and  to  furnish 
home-delivered  meals  to  eligible  individ- 
uals who  are  homebound. 

Funds  were  authoi-ized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  1973  and  J  974. 
Unfortunately.  President  Nixon's  vetoes 
of  bills  appropriating  funds  for  the  new 
program  prevented  its  actually  getting 
undei-way  in  fiscal  year  1973,  as  antici- 
pated by  the  legislation.  Funds  were  fi- 
nally appropriated  in  the  amount  of  $100 
million  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973,  to 
be  available  until  December  31.  1973.  For 
fiscal  year  1974,  $104.8  million  was 
appropriated. 

The  funding  delay  resulting  from  Pres- 
idential vetoes  created  severe  handicaps 
for  the  program,  which  ai'e  still  mani- 
fest. Potential  State  and  local  recipients 
of  grants  imder  the  nutrition  legislation 
were  imderstahdably  unwilling  to  com- 
mit themselves  and  their  local  resources 
until  they  see  the  Federal  Government 
match  glowing  promises  with  hard 
money.  Hence,  despite  the  long  leadtime 
between  passage  of  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation in  March  1972,  and  the  allocation 
of  the  first  funds  to  the  States  on 
June  27, 1973,  little  prepjwatoi-y  work  was 
done  at  the  State  and  local  level  durhig 
this  period. 

The  funds  thus  allocated  were  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  making  grants  to 
local  nutrition  projects  only  imtil  De- 
cember 31,  1973.  There  began  a  rather 
chaotic  scramble  to  prepare  and  submit 
plans  by  the  States  to  the  Administration 
on  Aging  and  by  project  applicants  to 
the  States.  Sites  had  to  be  found,  staff 
employed,  arrangements  made  for  food 
preparation,  outreach  begun,  and  a  host 
of  other  details  attended  to. 

In  view  of  these  growing  pains,  it  is 
perhaps  sui-prising  that  veiy  substantial 
progress  has  been  made.  By  May  1974. 
664  nutrition  projects  v.ere  sei-ving  188.- 
253  meals  daily  at  4,714  meal  sites.  Four 
hundred  fifty-one  of  the  nutrition  proj- 
ects were  located  in  urban  settings  and 
213  were  in  rural  settings.  Eighty-eight 
percent  of  the  meals  were  served  in  con- 
gregate settings;  12  percent  were  home- 
delivered. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  has 
placed  major  emphasis  on  the  awarding 
of  grants  to  projects  that  will  serve  low- 
income  individuals  and  members  of  mi- 
nority groups.  The  States  reported  in 
May  1974,  that  the  average  number  of 
daily  meals  being  served  to  persons  below 
the  Census  Bureau's  poverty  threshold 


was  120.715,  or  approximately  66  percent 
of  the  total.  The  average  number  of  daily 
meals  being  served  to  members  of  minor- 
ity groups  was  61,311,  or  approximatelj- 
34  percent  of  the  total. 

The  States  have  estimated  that  they 
will  be  serving  212.000  meals  a  day  when 
all  projects  are  fully  operational,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  they  will  reach  this 
goal  duiing  June  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  brief  span  of  its 
existence,  the  title  Vn  nutrition  program 
has  quickly  become  one  of  the  more  pop- 
ular services  made  available  to  the  aging. 
I  have  visited  a  number  of  these  nutri- 
tion sites,  as  I  am  sure  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  done.  It  is  evident 
from  conversations  with  participants  as 
well  as  from  the  information  provided  by 
our  hearings  that  this  progiam  is  of  real 
benefit  to  older  people.  It  is  meeting  Its 
primary  purposes,  that  is,  to  provide 
older  people  with  vitally  needed  nutri- 
tion while  at  the  same  time  bringing 
them  together — out  of  the  isolation  in 
which  they  too  often  tend  to  seclude 
themselves— and  putting  them  in  touch 
with  other  sources  available  in  their 
commimities. 

Section  1  of  the  bUl  which  the  com- 
mittee recommends  is  the  companion  bill 
to  the  House-passed  bill.  It  authomes 
appropriations  for  an  additional  3  years 
at  levels  of  $150  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  $200  million  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  $250  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

In  addition,  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides a  new  program  of  transportation 
services  for  older  persons,  with  special 
emphasis  on  providing  transportation  for 
participants  in  title  Vn  projects.  Thirty- 
five  million  dollars  is  authorized  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  under  title  in  of  the 
act  for  this  program.  Since  title  III  ex- 
pu-es  June  30,  1975.  the  Senate  will  then 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  this  pro- 
gram along  with  the  rest  of  title  ni  for 
the  next  year.  I  should  note  that  this 
amendment  was  offered  in  committee  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  and  was 
developed  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
the  vei-y  able  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverni.  The 
staff  of  the  select  committee  was  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  working  out  this 
amendment. 

Another  provision  of  tlie  Senate  bill, 
section  201(at,  restricts  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging  to  delegate 
functions  assigned  him  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  will  discuss  this  further 
at  the  time  Senator  Beall  discasses  his 
amendment. 

Finally,  the  committee  bill  amends 
Public  Law  93-113,  relating  to  the  RSVP 
program — a  volunteer  pi-ogram  for  senior 
citizens — operated  by  the  ACTION 
agency.  This  program  was  formerly  au- 
thorized by  the  Older  Americans  Act 
until  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  93-113 
which  enacted  into  law  the  prior  trans- 
fer of  the  program  by  executive  order  to 
the  ACTION  agency.  The  amendment 
contained  in  this  bill  relates  to  the  non- 
Federal  pay  lequirements  for  local  spon- 
soi-s  of  RSVP  programs  to  insure  that 
no  unreasonable  increases  in  non- 
Federal  pay  requirements  will  be  made. 
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Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  comniittee  bill. 

At  this  time,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  need  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  which  extends 
the  Kennedy-Pepper  nutrition  for  the 
elderly  program,  for  3  years,  will  be  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  congressional  com- 
mitment to  the  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

This  measure,  H.R.  11105,  the  com- 
panion legislation  to  S.  2488,  which  I  in- 
troduced with  Senator  Percy  and  which 
has  27  cosponsors,  provides  for  a  3-year 
extension  and  increased  authorizations. 
It  was  sponsored  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  Pepper  and 
Congressman  Brademas.  Because  of  the 
rise  in  inflation  with  its  disproportionate 
Impact  on  the  limited  income  of  millions 
of  older  Americans,  authorizations  are 
increased  to  $150  million  in  fiscal  year 
1975,  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$250  million  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

At  the  same  time,  the  biU  reflects  the 
testimony  we  heard  from  rural  areas 
which  were  concerned  about  the  limited 
funds  available  in  the  title  VII  prograra 
for  transix>rtation. 

These  areas  particularly,  but  many  ur- 
ban areas  as  well,  expressed  the  need 
for  additional  transportation  assistance 
to  bring  eligible  elderly  to  the  commu- 
nity sites  for  their  daily  meals. 

Therefore,  the  bill  provides  a  ser-arate 
$35  million  authorization  for  transporta- 
tion under  title  III. 

The  nutrition  for  the  elderly  program 
was  signed  into  law  on  March  22.  1972, 
with  the  enactment  of  S.  1163,  the  bill 
I  originally  introduced  in  conjunction 
with  similar  action  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Congressman  Pepper. 

Our  bill  was  modeled  after  the  highly 
successful  pilot  projects  begim  in  1968 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  It  also 
followed  the  recommendations  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Nutrition 
and  the  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing for  a  national  program  of  meals  for 
the  elderly  in  congregate  settings. 

Although  this  permanent  program  was 
established  in  the  spring  of  1973,  suc- 
cessive vetoes  of  appropriations  stalled 
the  implementation  of  the  program  until 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

Despite  the  delay,  the  enthusiasm  of 
State  and  local  aging  groups  and  or- 
ganizations for  this  program  is  evident  in 
its  successful  establishment  of  664  nii- 
trition  projects  serving  192,859  meals 
daily  at  4,714  sites  as  of  June  14,  1974. 

These  projects,  as  the  original  legis- 
lation intended,  serve  both  urban  and 
rural  areas  urban  programs  constituted 
451  of  the  nutrition  projects  while  rural 
programs  were  operating  in  213  areas. 

Once  again,  the  legislative  focus  on 
meals  in  community  settings  has  been 
carried  out.  The  Adininistratioa  on  Ag- 
ing statistics  show  84  percent  of  the 
meals  served  in  community  settings 
"'bile  12  percent  were  home  delivered. 

The  law  provides  that  programs  serve 
rersons  aged  60  and  older  and  provide 
one  hot  nutritious  meal  per  day  at  least 
5  days  a  week.  Social  services  were  de- 
signed into  the  program  so  that  the  iso- 
lated elder  person  has  the  opportunity 
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to  fortify  the  authority  ^f  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  for  agini :  matters  within 
the  executive  branch. 

Our  actions  in  approving  a  new  ad- 
ministrative structure  \rithin  HEW  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Commissioner 
or  Aging  would  be  nullifi<  d  to  a  consider- 
able degree  by  the  propoa  Jd  delegation  of 
the  Administration. 

I  think  this  is  particularly  critical  in 
the  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly 
where  we  specifically  inte  nd  for  the  Com- 
missioner to  oversee  the  program's  oper- 
ation, and  direction. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  e  ndorse  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  delegation  of  authority 
by  the  Commissioner  tc  the  HEW  re- 
gional director  for  the  cdnduct  on  aging 
programs. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  E  resident,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  f re  m  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  and  the  GI 
bill  to  be  considered  tod  ly,  S.  2748,  and 
the  voting  thereon,  Jonathan  Steinberg 
of  my  staff  have  the  privi  ege  of  the  floor. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESn>ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore yielding  to  the  disi  inguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  I  thi.nk  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy)  for  his  support  of  this 
measure.  As  he  mentione<  I  in  his  remarks, 
he  had  earlier  introduced  a  bill  on  this 
subject  matter  with  the  I  lenator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy).  We  crew  on  some  of 
the  provisions  in  the  Kei  nedy-Percy  bill 
in  drafting  this  measure, 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
contributed  strongly  to  ihis  worthwhile 
program,  and  I  thank  hii  n  for  his  efforts 
in  that  regard. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  tf  o  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  prei^e  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Kennedy),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mis.souri 
"Mr.  EAGLETON ),  and  tlie  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  tht  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willlms),  who  have 
long  shown  their  interes  .  in  and  worked 
diligently  in  behalf  of  the  elderly  in  help- 
ing them  with  their  nutrition  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  H  R. 
11105.  legislation  to  extend  for  3 
more  years  the  nutrition  arogram  for  the 
elderly  under  title  VII  of  he  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  Senator  Eaglet  on  and  his  Sub- 
committee on  Aging  as  u  ell  as  the  entire 
Labor  Committee,  under  ^he  able  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Willi  mis  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  promp ,  action  to  con- 
tinue a  program  that  tas  already  sn- 
preciably  benefited  the  iiets  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  older  Americans. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  House  approved 
similar  legislation  by  a  vi  ite  of  380  to  6. 1 
am  most  gratified  that  t  le  Senate  com- 
mittee has  acted  in  respoi  ise  to  that  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidsnce  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  late  March,  I  iiitnduced  my  own 
bill,  S.  3195,  which  also  provided  for  a 
3-year  extension  of  the  program.  I  noted 
at  that  time  the  serious  tall  inflation  hr.s 
taken  on  the  diets  oi  lower-income 
Americans.  The  22-perc«nt  rise  in  food 
prices  during  calendar  y^ar  1973  has  re- 
sulted in  a  serious  decliile  in  per  capita 
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consumption  of  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  and 
total  livestock-related  goods,  precisely 
those  commodities  most  essential  to 
maintaining  a  nutritious  diet.  The  im- 
pact has,  of  course,  been  most  keenly  felt 
by  low-income  Americans,  many  of 
whom  are  elderiy. 

Farm  prices  have  fallen  substantially 
in  recent  months,  but  their  decline  has 
not  been  fully  reflected  in  prices  paid 
at  the  grocery  store.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment reports  that  retail  food  prices  in 
April  were  still  16.2  percent  above  those 
of  AprU  1973. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year.  I  was  in 
Watts,  in  California,  meeting  with  a 
group  of  elderly  people  there,  who  told 
me  of  the  benefits  of  this  progi-am  and 
how  much  it  meant  to  them.  We  were 
talking  about  problems  in  transporta- 
tion, in  getting  the  elderly  to  the  procery 
stores  so  that  tiiey  could  buy  the  kind  of 
food  they  wanted  to  supplement  their 
diets,  and  that  this  nutritional  program 
had  helped  bring  it  to  them,  and  had 
meant  a  great  deal  to  them. 

The  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly 
was,  however,  not  Initiated  solely  to 
counteract  high  food  costs.  It  was  formu- 
lated in  response  to  recognition  that  the 
diets  of  older  Americans  frequently  de- 
teriorate for  a  variety  of  reasons:  inade- 
quate income,  absence  of  skills  to  choose 
and  prepare  well-balanced  meals,  lim- 
ited mobility  to  purchase  the  necessary 
foods,  or  simply  an  absence  of  incentive 
to  eat  properly  because  of  feelings  of 
loneliness  and  rejection. 

Whatever  the  cause,  malnutrition 
among  older  Americans  constitutes  one 
of  our  most  serious  social  problems,  one 
that  requires  the  special  attention  that 
this  legislation  affords  it. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  this  nation  has  demon- 
strated growing  compassion  in  realizing 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  our  older  citi- 
zens, and  H.R.  11105  will  enable  ex- 
panded effoits  to  improve  theu*  diets.  I 
would  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  legislation  now  before  them. 

I  am  most  gratified  that  the  Senate 
committee,  through  the  able  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  has  acted 
in  response  to  that  growing  compassion. 
I  was  glad  to  see  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  confidence  this  piece  of  legislation  re- 
ceived in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  strongly  m-ge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues to  achieve  that  kind  of  support 
on  the  Senate  side  as  well. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  fi-om  Texas.  From  the 
time  of  his  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  he  has  interested  himself  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  aging  and  the  elderly, 
and  has  from  time  to  time  given  the  bene- 
fit of  his  considerable  advice  to  our  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  We  are  always  grateful 
for  his  participation  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  distinguished  lanklng  member  on  the 
minority  side  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  (Mr.  Beall)  .  This  bill,  as  the  Pres- 
ident well  knows,  is  not  the  product  of 
any  one  Senator  or  any  political  party, 
but  is  strictly  bipartisan  in  nature.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant input  to  this  measure,  and  I  wel- 
come his  support  on  this  occasion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maryland  con- 
trols half  the  time. 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  David 
Rust,  Michael  Gordon,  and  Eleanor 
Parker  be  granted  the  privilege  of  tlie 
floor  dming  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  and  votes  thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEAU  I.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure,  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Aging  to 
join  with  oui'  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  EAGLETON)  in  urging  the  Senate  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  H.R. 
11105,  legislation  to  extend  and  expand 
the  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly. 
This  bill  was  reported  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  on  May  30  and  by  the 
full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee on  Jime  5, 1974. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  for  his 
diligence  and  good  work  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor.  Certainly  no  one 
can  find  fault  with  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation.  It  has  proved  itself  success- 
ful in  its  brief  existence  and  deserves  to 
be  continued. 

In  March  of  1972.  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  into  law  legislation 
establishmg  a  2-year  program  of  nutri- 
tional services  for  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens.  This  legislation  was  subse- 
quently made  a  part  of  the  older  Ameri- 
cans comprehensive  services  amend- 
ments of  1973  which  wels  signed  into  law 
by  President  Nixon  on  May  3,  1974.  The 
various  titles  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
have  a  3 -year  lifetime  with  the  exception 
of  title  VII  which  was  limited  to  2  years. 
Thus  the  authorization  for  the  nutiition 
program  for  senior  citizens  expires  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  Jime  30,  1974, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  act  expires 
next  year. 

The  implementation  of  the  nutrition 
program  was  fiurther  delayed  by  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  enact  an  accept- 
able Labor-HEW  Appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  Even  though  authoriza- 
tion legislation  had  been  approved,  the 
nutrition  program  was  luiable  to  begin 
until  funds  were  duly  appropriated. 

This  being  the  case,  most  of  the  money 
for  the  nutrition  programs  across  the 
Nation  was  not  obligated  imtil  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1973.  PreUminary  data 
would  indicate  tliat  the  program  is  off 
to  a  good  start  but  it  is  probably  too  soon 
to  tell  whether  or  not  the  existing  leg- 
islation is  totally  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  intended  by  Congress.  The  initial 
successes  of  this  program  are  due  in 
large  part  to  the  careful  planning  of 
former  Commissioner  on  Aging,  John  B. 
Martin,  and  the  skillful  administration 
of  his  successor.  Dr.  Arthm*  S.  Flem- 
miiig.  Accordingly,  on  March  4,  I  in- 
troduced S.  3100  which  would  have  ex- 
tended title  VII  for  1  additional  year, 
thus  making  it  conform  with  the  rest  of 
Pubhc  Law  93-29.  S.  3100  was  sub- 
sequently cosponsored  by  Senators 
DoMENici.  Taft,  Young.  Dole,  Hugh 
ScoTT,  McClure,  Tower,  Mathias,  Han- 
sen, Roth,  and  Cook. 

On  April  26.  with  the  consent  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  cf  She  subcom- 
mittee, it  was  my  pleasure  to  chair  sub- 
committee hearings  in  Baltimore,  Md. 


I  was  especially  pleased  that  we  were 
able  to  hold  these  hearings  in  the  Wax- 
ter  Center  which  is  a  comprehensive 
senior  citizen  center  in  downtown  Balti- 
more. The  Waxter  Center  represents  a 
decade  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Baltimore,  and  it  stands  today  as  a 
monument  to  their  vision  and  foresiglit. 
The  purpose  of  the  Baltimore  hearings 
was  to  gain  for  the  subcommittee  a  per- 
spective on  how  this  program  is  operat- 
ing at  the  State  and  local  level.  Our 
opening  witness  was  Ms.  Ramona  Hig- 
gins  the  region  three  program  coordi- 
nator for  the  title  vn  nutrition  pro- 
grams. After  ascertaining  how  the  title 
VII  programs  are  handled  on  the  re- 
gional level,  the  subcommittee  turned  its 
attention  to  the  State  and  local  officials 
who  are  responsible  for  implementing 
the  program.  In  addition,  a  panel  of  con- 
sumer gave  us  insight  into  how  this  pro- 
gram is  viewed  by  its  beneficiaries. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  very  positive 
benefit  to  holding  hearings  outside  of 
Washington  where  we  could  gain  an  en- 
tirely new  frame  of  reference  on  the 
workings  of  this  program.  In  addition,  I 
think  it  was  exceedingly  healthy  for  the 
subcommittee  to  "go  to  the  senior  citi- 
zens" by  holding  these  hearings  in  a 
senior  citizen  center. 

After  the  completion  of  tlie  subcom- 
mittee hearings  in  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, the  members  reached  a  consen- 
sus that  a  3-yeai-  Federal  commitment 
was  needed  to  guarantee  the  success  of 
this  progiam.  It  was  pointed  out  to  us 
that  many  State  and  local  officials  are 
reluctant  to  make  long  range  commit- 
ments to  a  program  whose  future  was 
left  somewhat  miclear  by  the  Congress. 
As  the  sponsor  of  S.  3100,  I  believe  tliat 
the  rationale  for  a  1-year  extension  was 
valid  for  the  following  reasons:  Pii'st  of 
all,  a  1-year  extension  would  have 
made  title  Vn  conform  with  the  rest  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  Thus  congres- 
sional oversight  in  1975  could  have  been 
directed  at  the  total  HEW  agint  program 
rather  than  just  some  parts  of  it.  Sec- 
ond, it  might  have  been  more  prudent 
for  us  to  extend  title  VII  for  1  additional 
year  because  the  sucfcess  and  effective- 
ness of  the  nutrition  projects  would  be 
much  clearer  to  us  after  the  second  full- 
year  of  operation.  Thus,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  congressional  responsibility 
and  oversight,  we  would  have  been  in  a 
somewhat  better  position  to  effectively 
legislate  the  future  direction  of  this  vital 
program. 

The  arguments  for  the  longer  exten- 
sion certainly  appeared  to  have  been 
more  compelling,  however,  and  the  Con- 
gress can  of  course  review  this  program 
next  year  when  tlie  total  older  Amer- 
icans program  is  reviewed. 

H.R.  11105  constitutes  a  3-year  Fed- 
eral commitment  with  increased  author- 
ization. $150  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
$200  million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $250 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Parentheti- 
cally, I  might  say  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  will  need  this  additional  author- 
ization of  f  un(3s  because  of  the  rising  cost 
of  food  and  the  increase  in  the  other 
costs  that  are  needed  to  meet  tlie  desired 
goals  of  this  program.  In  addition.  H.R. 
11105  addresses  itself  to  another  press- 
ing problem  confronting  senior  clii^ens. 
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The  importance  of  transportation  to 
senior  citizens  was  stressed  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  1971  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.  Throughout  our  hearings, 
it  became  clear  to  all  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  that  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation services  was  making  it  difficult 
for  many  needy  senior  citizens  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  nutrition  program.  This  leg- 
islation authorizes  a  $35  million  trans- 
portation program  within  title  III  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  "providing  supportive 
transportation  in  connection  with  nutri- 
tion projects  operated  pursuant  to  title 
VII."  I  believe  that  this  approach  is  a 
sound  one  and  I  would  hope  that  funds 
can  be  made  available  for  it  early  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  This  would  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  observe  how  effective  this 
program  is  prior  to  the  congressional 
oversight  which  will  begin  early  next 
year  with  regard  to  the  remaining  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act. 

Again,  let  me  say  parenthetically,  that 
the  nutrition  program  is  proving  to  be 
the  core  of  what  is  a  total  social  experi- 
ence for  our  senior  citizens.  As  we  pro- 
vide transportation  for  them  to  go  to 
the  nutrition  program  sites,  we  are  also 
providing  them  with  an  opportunity  to 
communicate  and  interact  with  people 
in  similar  circumstances.  This  provides 
the  elderly  with  a  truly  social  experience, 
which  will  lead  to  further  involvement 
in  the  lives  of  their  fellow  senior  citizens. 
In  addition,  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram will  give  them  a  chance  to  become 
involved  in  the  lives  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens and  to  play  an  active  role  in  com- 
munity life. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  few  minutes  I  will 
offer  the  first  of  two  amendments  to  this 
bill.  Even  though  I  do  have  one  reser- 
vation about  section  2  of  H.R.  11105  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the  basic 
thrust  of  this  legislation  has  my  full 
support  and  I  would  hope  that  H.R. 
11105  will  receive  prompt  congressional 
approval  and  be  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  prior  to  the  expiration  of  title 
VII  on  June  30, 1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  excellent  and  pertinent 
remarks.  I  would  suggest  that  we  can 
dispose  of  the  committee  amendment 
first  and  then  get  to  the  other  amend- 
ments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed " 
to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mi-.  President,  I  have  an 
unprinted  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
I  call  up  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  sissistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.    Section  707  of  the  Older  Americans 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  Senators  now  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

AIOENOMENT    NO.    1474 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1474. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike  all 
through  line  10. 

Redesignate  "Sec.  3."  as  "Sec.  2."  and  "Sec. 
4."  as  "Sec.  3.". 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  suspend  for  a 
moment?  I  think  we  have  a  problem.  The 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
and  this  is  a  modification  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment.  Therefore,  it  is  not  in 
order,  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  section  2  thus 
preserving  existing  law.  Section  2  would 
prohibit  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  from 
delegating  any  of  his  functions  to  the 
HEW  regional  directors.  The  backgroimd 
for  this  provision  has  its  roots  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Shoi-tly  after  the  Administration  on 
Aging  was  established  in  the  mid-1960's, 
it  was  placed  in  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
produced  a  number  of  problems.  First  of 
all  the  Commissioner  on  Aging,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  answered  to  the 
Administrator  of  SRS  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  congressional 
confirmation.  Second,  a  number  of 
functions  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
were  delegated  to  SRS  and  thus  effec- 
tively removed  from  the  control  of  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging.  Congress 
remedied  this  situation  in  1973  by  legis- 
latively removing  AOA  from  SRS  and 
placing  it  within  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Public  Law  93-29  went  on  to  state 
that— 

The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  dele- 
gation of  the  functions  of  the  Commissioner 
to  any  other  officer  not  directly  responsible 
to  the  Commissioner  unless  the  Secretary 
shall  first  submit  a  plan  for  such  delegation 
to  Congress.  Such  delegation  is  effective  at 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  60  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  the  plan  for  such  dele- 


gation Is  transmitted  to  it:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  within  30  days  of  such  transmit- 
tal, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
respecting  such  proposed  delegation. 

On  October  31,  1973,  Secretary  Wein- 
berger submitted  a  delegation  proposal 
similar  to  the  one  we  are  considering  to- 
day. The  adjournment  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  93d  Congress  occurred  during 
the  60-day  notification  period  and  the 
delegation  request  was  withdrawn.  On 
March  26,  1974,  Secretary  Weinberger, 
in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  proposed  once  again 
that  certain  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging  be  delegated  to  the 
HEW  Regional  Directors.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanmious  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Health, 

edttcation,  and  welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26, 1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>EAR  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
section  201  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  I  am  submitting  to  the  Congress  the 
following  plan  for  delegation,  with  my  con- 
currence, of  certain  authorities  to  act  by  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  to  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
not  directly  responsible  to  him.  These  au- 
thorities will  be  ■  exercised  pursuant  to  pol- 
icies, regulations,  and  guidelines  promulgated 
by  the  Commissioner  and  subject  to  post- 
audit  by  him.  This  plan  will  not  be  imple- 
mented until  the  period  of  time  required  by 
the  statute  has  elapsed. 

The  Commissioner  will  delegate  to  the  Re- 
gional Directors  authority  to  act  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  in  the  regions 
of  programs  under  Title  in  (Grants  for  State 
and  Community  Programs  on  Aging),  and 
Title  VII  (Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly) 
of  the  Act. 

The  Commissioner  on  Aging  will  retain  re- 
sponsibility for  and  authority  over  the  dele- 
gated programs.  He  will  be  able  to  revoke  his 
delegation  whenever  he  decides  to  do  so.  He 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  considering 
appeals  from  actions  taken  by  Regional  Di- 
rectors. As  Indicated,  policies,  regulations  and 
guidelines  will  be  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  will  govern  the  manner  in  which 
Regional  Directors  will  operate  under  the 
delegations  of  authority  to  act. 

This  delegation  is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  program  for  the  elderly  in 
the  Regional  Offices  of  the  Department.  Both 
the  Commissioner,  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Regional  Directors  play 
a  leading  role  In  working  with  the  States  in 
the  field  of  aging.  The  strength  and  author- 
ity of  the  Regional  Directors  can  best  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  Interests  of  the  elderly 
of  the  country  if  the  Regional  Directors  have 
specific  authorities  to  act  under  the  newly 
expanded  programs  of  assistance  to  States 
and  localities  under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Further,  specific  authorities  to  act  In  the 
area  of  aging  will  permit  them  to  coordi- 
nate the  aging  program  with  other  Depart- 
ment programs  which  serve  the  elderly  and 
other  vulnerable  groups  in  our  society. 

Under  this  plan  the  Regional  Directors  will 
have  authority  to  redelegate  their  authority 
to  act  to  the  Assistant  Regional  Director  for 
Human  Development  and  the  Regional  Pro- 


gram Director  for  Aging.  The  Regional  Di- 
rectors, however,  wUl  be  held  accountable 
for  the  manner  in  which  these  authorities 
are  exercised. 

On  October  31,  1973,  we  submitted  a  let- 
ter to  Senator  James  Eastland.  Acting  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore,  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter  of  this  letter.  We  believe  that  the  60- 
day  period  provided  for  in  the  law  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  of  such  a  submission 
began  anew  on  January  21,  1974,  when  the 
second  session  of  the  93rd  Congress  con- 
vened. We  have  no  objection,  however,  in  this 
case  to  restating  oiu:  views  in  this  letter  and 
to  having  a  further  60-day  period  begin  to 
run  with  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  In  that  re- 
gard, this  letter  will  confirm  recent  consul- 
tations held  with  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Sincerely, 


Secretary. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
subcommittee's  hearings  on  May  23, 
1974,  the  Honorable  Stanley  Thomas,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Human  Develop- 
ment, and  Commissioner  Flemming  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  testified 
Defore  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  rela- 
tive to  this  delegation  proposal.  Shortly 
after  the  hearing  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Flem- 
ming requesting  a  clarification  of  this 
proposed  delegation  of  authority.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Commissioner  Flemming's  reply  dated 
June  4,  1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Health, 
eioncation,  and  welfare, 
Administration  on  Aging, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  4,  1974. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  am  happy  to  share 
with  you  my  views  on  the  proposal  to  dele- 
gate authority  to  act  for  Titles  in  and  vn  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  to  the  Regional 
Directors,  as  you  requested  In  your  recent 
letter. 

After  my  confirmation  by  the  Senate  last 
June  as  Commissioner  on  Aging,  one  of  the 
first  issues  I  confronted  was  the  proper  rela- 
tionship between  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing and  the  Regional  Offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
reviewed  the  past  history  of  the  Agency,  dur- 
ing which  authority  had  been  delegated  to 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  Re- 
gional Commissioners,  and  concluded  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  further  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act;  namely,  to  better  co- 
ordinate services  and  programs  for  older  per- 
sons; would  be  to  delegate  certain  authori- 
ties to  act  to  Regional  Directors  within  pol- 
icy guidelines  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  subject  to  post  audit  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Based  on  my  previous  exi>erlence  in  the 
Department,  it  became  clear  to  me  that  the 
Regional  Director,  as  the  Secretary's  personal 
representative  In  each  Region,  was  the  only 
person  who  possessed  the  Influence  and  au- 
thority to  really  affect  coordination  between 
HEW  programs.  Moreover,  as  HEW's  top  per- 
son In  the  Region,  the  Regional  Director  has 
the  status  to  deal  more  effectively  than  any 
other  Regional  official  with  other  Federal  De- 
partments and  Agencies  in  the  Region,  and 
with  the  Governors  and  State  governments. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  If  the  Regional  Direc- 
tors were  held  accountable  for  the  conduct 
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of  the  aging  programs  in  the  regions  it 
would  elevate  the  status  of  aging  programs 
In  the  regions  and  would  strengthen  in  a 
significant  manner  the  operations  of  the  Re- 
gional Program  Directors  for  Aging  and  their 
staffs. 

Therefore,  In  August,  I  Initiated  discus- 
sions with  persons  in  the  Department  about 
the  possibility  of  my  delegaUng  authority  to 
act  for  TiUes  m  and  vn  to  the  Regional 
Directors.  As  you  know,  the  result  of  these 
discussions  was  the  submission  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  October  31,  1973  of  a  proposal  to 
delegate  authority  to  act  for  Titles  in  and 
vn  to  the  Regional  Directors. 

I  might  add  that  as  I  hecame  reacqualnted 
with  the  Department  and  its  personnel,  I 
became  Increasingly  Impressed  with  the 
quality  of  the  Regional  Directors,  and  with 
their  interest  and  involvement  in  the  field 
of  aging.  They  have  been  very  helpful  to  me 
In  a  number  of  Instances  during  the  past 
year,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  if  I  am  allowed 
to  delegate  authority  to  act  to  them,  they 
will  provide  us  with  effective  leadership. 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony  before  your 
Subcommittee  recently,  however,  I  do  not 
plan  to  delegate  any  of  my  responsibilities 
for  the  conduct  of  TlUes  III  and  vn.  It  Is  my 
firm  conviction  that  when  an  ofiBcial  in  the 
executive  branch  delegates  authority  to  act — 
pursuant  to  policies,  regulations,  and  guide- 
lines issued  by  that  person,  and  subject  to 
post  audit  and  revocation — he  does  not  and 
cannot  divest  himself  of  req>onsibillty  which 
has  been  given  hhn  under  the  law.  This 
philosophy  is  incorporated  in  the  Secretary's 
March  26  letter  to  the  Congress  proposing 
delegations  of  authority  to  act  for  Titles  m 
and  vn  to  the  Regional  Directors. 

If  I  am  permitted  to  make  these  delega- 
tions it  would  be  possible  to  review  the  whole 
matter  when  the  next  Congress  considers  the 
extension  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  as 
amended.  At  that  time  I  could  provide  the 
Cong:ress  with  testimony  based  on  eaqperience. 
Very  sincerely  and  cordially  yours, 
/s/     AaTKua  S.  Pi.xmming, 

Commissioner  on  Aging. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  Dr.  Plemming  Is  an  able  and  out- 
standing public  servant  who  has  been 
fully  responsive  to  and  cooperative  with 
Congress.  As  a  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  is  in 
a  good  position  to  perceive  both  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  and  the  adminis- 
trative opportunities  of  this  program 
from  more  than  one  vantage  point.  I 
further  believe  that  Dr.  Flemming  has 
sincerely  proposed  an  administrative  ar- 
rangement which  he  believes  will  best 
serve  the  interest  of  our  Nation's  20  mil- 
lion senior  citizens.  This  proposed  dele- 
gation Is  in  complete  compliance  with 
title  n,  section  201  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  which  was  enacted  only 
1  year  ago.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
60-day  notification  period  expired  on 
Monday,  June  10.  and  the  delegation 
could  havfc  been  implemented  at  that 
time.  It  is  to  Dr.  Flemming's  credit  iJiat 
he  has  once  again  delayed  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  delegation  imtil  the 
congressional  deliberations  on  H.R.  11105 
are  complete. 

I  would  like  to  make  several  additional 
points  as  to  why  I  believe  Comihissioner 
Flemming's  approach  to  administering 
the  older  Americans  program  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  operate  before  the 
Congress  intervenes : 

First.  The  delegated  authority  "will 
be  exercised  pursuant  to  policies,  regu- 
lations, and  guidelines,  promulgated  by 
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ler  high  State 

irector  can  co- 
for  the  elderly 


the  Commissioner  and|subject  to  poet- 
audit  by  him.' 

Second.  The  Commissioner  retains  rC' 
sponsibillty   for  the  ti^le  m  and  Vn 
programs, 

Third.  The  Commissfcner  may  revoke 
the  delegation  "whene\|Br  he  decided  to 
do  so." 

Fourth.  The  Commissioner  is  respon- 
sible for  resolving  appeafls  from  decisions 
made  by  the  regional  directors. 

Fifth.  The  regional  directors,  not  the 
regional  program  directbrs  for  Eiging,  sit 
on  the  regional  Fedenil  council,  which 
coordinates  various  Ptderal  programs 
on  the  regional  level,  ind  deal  directly 
with  Governors  and 
oflScials. 

Sixth.  The  Regional 
ordinate  HEW  prograi 
with  the  other  office  on  human  develop- 
ment programs  for  thp  disadvantaged, 
and  he  is  the  only  person  at  the  regional 
level  who  can  do  this.    [ 

Seventh.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  comes  before  Congress  next  year 
for  extension.  We  were  perfectly  willing 
to  do  battle  with  the  adpiinistration  over 
the  issue  of  placing  ADA  within  social 
and  rehabilitation  services  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  the 
on  Aging.  I  would  be 
overturn  this  delegati( 
does  not  work. 

Dr.  Flemming,  wh( 
seeing  these  pixigrama  work,  has  rec- 
ommended this  delegation,  and  I  think 
we  should  provide  hinj  with  an  oppor- 
timity  to  see  if  it  doesi  in  fact  work. 

Eighth.  This  delegation  is  unique  in 
the  ongoing  efforts  to;  decentralize  the 
programs  of  the  Depai 
Education,  and  Welfai 
no  precedent  for  a 
nature,  the  Congress 
judge  the  success  or 
mlnistrative  technique] 
delegation  does  not 
tiveness  and  quality  of  the  social  and  nu- 
tritional services  we  dfeliver  to  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens  ^hen  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  us  to  Overturn  the  pro 
cedure.  As  I  said  a 
ought  to  give  it  a  ch; 
or  give  it  a  chance 
going  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  the 
can  enact  a  noncont] 
of  the  title  VII  progri 
prompt  congressional  action  and  Presi- 
dential approval  prior  to  the  June  20  ex- 
piration of  the  existing  program  author- 
ity. Or  we  can  "tie  tke  hands"  of  Dr. 
Flemming,  thus  making  it  more  difficult 
for  the  Administration  on  Aging  to 
achieve  the  objectives  mandated  in  the 
Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  19f73. 
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amendment,  and 
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lENT  pro  tem- 
Missouri  is  rec- 


Mr.  President,  I  ho 
look  with  favor  on  th: 
I  reserve  the  balance 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PR 
pore.  The  Senator  froi 
ognized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mf  President,  I  op- 
pose the  proposed  amendment  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  ' 

Section  201  (a)  of  Mhk  Older  Americans 
Act  assigns  responsifa  lity  for  carrying 


out  the  act  to  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  which  is  headed  bi  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging.  The  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partmoit  of  Health,  Educsjtion,  and  Wel- 
fare is  authorized  to  permit  the  delega- 
tion of  the  Commissioner's  functions  to 
officials  not  directly  responsible  to  the 
Commissioner  so  long  as  the  Secretai-y 
submits  a  plan  for  such  I  delegation  to 
Congress.  The  delegation  pecomes  effec- 
tive following  60  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion after  submission  of  the  plan  to  Con- 
gress. The  committee  amendment  to  H  Jl. 
11105  repeals  the  Secretary's  authority 
with  respect  to  such  delegation  and  has 
the  effect  of  requiring  that  the  functions 
of  the  Commissioner  be  carried  out  only 
by  him  or  by  officials  diredtly  responsible 
to  him.  I 

For  some  time  the  Secretary  has  been 
seeking  to  implement  a  plRn  for  delegat- 
ing certain  responsibilities  for  aging  pro- 
grams from  the  Commissioner  on  Ag- 
ing— and  to  whom  they  are  assigned  by 
law — to  the  HEW  Regional  Directors  in 
the  10  Federal  regions.  A  plan  for  such 
a  delegation  was  submitted  to  Congress 
on  November  5,  1973,  but  was  subse- 
quently revoked  by  the  Secretary,  appar- 
ently because  Congress  adjourned  prior 
to  expii-ation  of  the  statutorily  required 
60-day  notice  period.  "Thereafter,  on 
March  26, 1974,  another  iHaxi  for  delega- 
tion from  the  Commissioner  to  the  Re- 
gional Directors  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary.  If  this  delegation 
should  be  in  effect  when  this  bill  is  en- 
acted, the  committee  amendment  would 
require  tlie  Commissioner  to  modify  the 
delegatiOTi  so  that  none  of  his  functions 
are  delegated  except  to  Officers  directly 
responsible  to  him.  | 

The  advantages  purpo^'tedly  accruing 
from  the  proposed  delegation,  as  per- 
ceived by  the  Secretary,  a(re  stated  in  his 
letter  to  Congress  setting  forth  the  dele- 
gation plan,  as  follows: 

This  delegation  is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  program  for  the  elderly 
in  the  Regional  Offices  of  the  Department. 
Both  the  Commissioner,  Arthur  S.  Flemming. 
and  I  would  like  to  see  tha  Regional  Direc- 
tcMrs  play  a  leading  role  in  i^orklng  with  the 
States  in  the  field  of  agii^g.  The  strength 
and  authority  of  the  Regional  Directors  can 
best  be  brought  to  bear  In  the  interest  of 
the  elderly  of  the  countryj  if  the  Regional 
Directors  have  specific  authprities  to  act  un- 
der the  newly  expanded  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  States  and  localities  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Further,  specific  authorities 
to  act  In  the  area  of  aging  will  permit  them 
to  coordinate  the  aging  prqgram  with  other 
Department  programs  which  serve  the  elderly 
and  other  vulnerable  groups  in  our  society. 

Even  if  it  were  conceded,  for  purposes 
of  discussion,  that  the  proposed  delega- 
tion will  benefit  the  Older  Americans  Act 
programs  as  stated  by  Qecretary  Wein- 
berger. I  am  convinced  that  the  disad- 
vantages far  outweigh  aiiy  such  gains. 

The  realinement  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging  within  HEW  that  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Amendments  of  1973 
was  designed  to  deal  with  the  problem 
described  by  an  advisoiy  body  to  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  as 
follows : 

The  AOA  falls  far  short  if  being  the  Fed- 
eral "focal  point  in  aging"  sought  by  Con- 
gress. Instead,  its  concerns  i  xe  splintered  and 
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scattered;  there  are  limited,  if  any,  policies 
and  few  clear-cut  goals.  Recent  reorganiza- 
tions have  not  strengthened  Federal  pro- 
grams and  commitment  in  aging  In  any  way. 
Rather,  they  have  fragmented  an  already 
flawed  and  feeble  agency  still  further.  This 
situation  has  created  chaos  as  well  as  a  lack 
of  direction  In  Federal  and  State  programs. 

By  affirming  the  status  of  the  Com- 
missioner as  the  official  responsible  for 
carrying  out  programs  authorized  by  the 
act,  and  by  seeking  to  enhance  the  status 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging  with 
HEW,  the  Congress  intended  to  remedy 
the  fragmentation  and  lack  of  central- 
ized purpose  that  was  the  case  prior  to 
1973.  It  was  expected  that  out  of  this 
would  emerge  tj^national  policy  for  co- 
ordinating the  delivery  of  services  to  the 
elderly,  with  responsibility  for  imple- 
mentation of  this  policy  to  be  clearly 
lodged  in  an  official  answerable  to 
Congress. 

The  proposed  delegation  to  HEW  Re- 
gional Directors  runs  directly  contrary 
to  these  goals  of  the  1973  legislation.  It 
would  again  fragment  responsibility. 
Rather  than  one  national  policy,  we 
would  surely  find  10  regional  policies. 
And  instead  of  one  official  clearly  an- 
swerable to  Congress  for  administra- 
tion of  programs  under  the  act,  there 
will  be  a  host  of  officials  making  decisions 
who  are  ultimately  not  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Commissioner,  regardless  of 
all  the  guidelines  and  policies  he  may 
attempt  to  impose  on  them. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  program 
can  only  be  operated  out  of  Washington. 
The  committee  amendment  does  not  af- 
fect the  Commissioner's  authority  to  del- 
egate the  performance  of  some  of  his 
functions  to  officers  in  the  regions  who 
are.  in  fact,  directly  responsible  to  him, 
with  their  actions  subject  to  his  review. 
I  want  to  stress  that  the  official  to  whom 
the  Commissioner  chooses  to  delegate  a 
portion  of  his  duties  must  actually  be 
directly  responsible  to  him;  any  effort 
to  designate  some  official  other  than  one 
who  is  a  part  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  or  who  is  the  Commissioner's 
counterpart  on  the  regional  level,  would 
clearly  be  a  subterfuge,  not  to  be  covm- 
tenanced  imder  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  at 
this  point  that  there  was  a  very  inter- 
esting exchange  of  testimony  earlier  this 
year — I  believe  it  was  on  February  13, 
1974 — in  the  House  committee  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter,  between 
Dr.  Flemming,  the  Commissioner  on  Ag- 
ing, and  Representative  Quie,  who  is 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  that 
committee  on  the  House  side. 

This  is  the  questioning  from  an  ex- 
change, as  I  say,  between  Mr.  Quie  and 
Dr.  Flemming: 

But  now  you  have  the  total  voice  in  who 
is  going  to  be  your  project  officer  out  there. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Quie.  If  there  is  delegation  and  redeie- 
gatlon.  It  seems  to  me  you  lose  that.  That  is 
significant  to  me,  that  you  don't  hire  the 
person  out  there. 

Mr.  Quie  finally  concludes: 
You  can  tell  that  both  the  Chairman  and 
I— 

The  chairman  being  Congressman 
Brademas  of  Indiana — 


have  some  very  grave  reservations  about  the 
way  decentralization  Is  lielng  planned  here. 
It  will  l>e  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  decision 
before  those  60  days  are  up  as  well. 

So  the  ranking  Republican  House 
Member  with  jurisdiction  over  this  legis- 
lation has  grave  misgivings  about  the 
proposal  as  embodied  in  the  Beall 
amendment. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out,  referring  once 
again  to  the  same  House  dociiment  en- 
titled "Oversight  Hearings  on  Older 
Americans,"  that  if  we  examine  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  that  are  contained  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record,  we  find  that 
of  the  10  HEW  Regional  Directors  to 
whom  tmder  the  Beall  amendment  basic 
authority  under  this  program  would  be 
delegated,  only  1  of  the  10  has  any 
experience  whatsoever  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  aging;  whereas,  in  this  same  ap- 
pendix, if  we  examine  the  background 
and  credentials  of  the  various  regional 
Program  Directors  on  Aging  in  the  10 
regions  around  the  country,  each  one  of 
the  10  of  those  Directors  on  Aging  in  the 
regional  areas  has  considerable  experi- 
ence on  matters  relating  to  aging. 

So,  really,  what  this  debate  all  boils 
down  to,  Mr.  President,  is:  Do  we  wish 
to  delegate  in  the  10  regions  to  the  Re- 
gional Directors  only  one  of  whom  has 
anj'  experience  with  respect  to  aging  and 
have  the  basic  decision  made  in  process 
effectuated  by  those  gentlemen,  or  alter- 
natively do  we  wish  to  do  what  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  by  a  vote  of, 
I  beUeve,  12  to  4.  that  the  basic  delega- 
tion by  Dr.  Plemming  be  to  those  people 
in  the  field  who  have  expertise  in  Euid 
knowledge  of.  and  concern  for  matters 
directly  pertaining  to  aging,  and  people 
to  whom  Dr.  Flemming  can  turn  with 
direct  accountability  and  on  whom  he 
can  call  for  advice  and  counsel  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  his  directives  as  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  put  this  issue 
in  proper  perspective.  First  of  all,  this 
amendment  in  no  way  addresses  itself  to 
the  subject  of  the  bill — that  is,  the  pro- 
viding of  services  to  the  elderly. 

There  is  no  argument  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  this  service  or  of  the 
desirability  of  seeing  it  be  extended  for  3 
years  or  of  increasing  the  authorization. 

It  is  a  good  program.  It  deserves  to  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

The  argument  now  is  over  how  we  can 
best  administer  this  program.  How  we 
can  get  the  benefits  into  the  hands  of 
the  intended  beneficiaries  as  efficiently 
and  as  inexpensively  as  possible  so  that 
the  money  is  spent  for  food  rather  than 
being  used  to  create  additional  bureauc- 
racies. We  need  an  administrative  struc- 
ture that  will  bring  these  benefits 
through  the  various  levels  of  government 
down  to  the  grass  roots  where  the  people 
reside. 

Second,  we  are  not  talking  about  dele- 
gating authority  for  making  policy.  The 


policymaking  decisions  and  authority  for 
establishing  regulations  will  always  re- 
main with  the  Commissioner  here  in 
Washington.  What  we  are  talking  about 
is  the  fiexibility  that  the  Commissioner 
should  have  in  delegating  the  adminis- 
trative responsibility  to  people  at  the  re- 
gional level  who  are  constantly  in  con- 
tact with  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States  and  the  mayors  of  the  various 
cities  where  these  programs  are  placed. 
Local  officials  go  to  the  Regional  Direc- 
tors to  get  answers  to  their  problems,  and 
not  to  Washington.  All  I  am  suggesting  is 
that,  if  they  have  to  go  to  the  regional 
level  to  get  answers  to  their  questions,  let 
us  make  certain  that  the  Regional  Direc- 
tors are  in  a  position  to  provide  them 
with  the  answers  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs: 

I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  read 
from  the  testimony  received  by  the  sub- 
committee on  May  23  from  Dr.  Arthur 
S.  Flemming.  who  is  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging.  Commissioner  Flemming  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  ad- 
ministrative matters,  having  been  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  he  is  of  course,  the  Nation's  No.  1 
official  in  the  executive  branch  con- 
cerned with  making  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram work. 

Dr.  Flemming,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion pertaining  to  the  delegation,  said 
the  following : 

I  think  at  this  point  the  last  letter  from 
the  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  important. 

He  says : 

"I  am  submitting  to  the  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing plan  for  delegation  with  my  concur- 
rence of  certain  authorities  to  act  by  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  to  the  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare not  directly  responsible  to  him,  namely 
the  Regional  Directors.  These  authorities  will 
be  exercised  pursuant  to  policy  regulations 
and  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  subject  to  post-audit  by  him. 
The  Commissioner  wm  delegate  to  the  Re- 
gional Directors  authority  to  act  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Administration  in  the  regions 
of  programs  under  Title  HI  and  Title  Vn. 
The  Commissioner  on  Aging  will  retain  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  over  the  Title  HI 
and  Title  VII  program.  He  wUl  be  able  to 
revoke  his  delegation  of  authority  to  act 
whenever  he  decides  to  do  so.  He  wUl  have 
the  responsibility  of  considering  appeals  from 
actions  taken  by  Regional  Directors,  as  in- 
dicated policy  regulations  and  guidelines  wlU 
be  Issued  by  the  Commissioner  and  will 
govern  the  matter  in  which  Regional  Direc- 
tors will  operate  under  the  delegation  of 
authority  to  act." 

Then  It  goes  on  to  say  that  this  delegation 
Is  designed  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
program  for  the  elderly  In  the  Regional 
Offices. 

Both  the  Conunlssloner  and  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Regional  Directors  play  a  leading 
role  in  working  with  the  states  In  the  field 
of  aging. 

The  strengths  and  authority  of  the  Re- 
gional Directors  can  best  \x  brought  to  bear 
In  the  Interest  of  the  elderly  of  the  country 
If  the  Regional  Directors  have  specific  au- 
thorities to  act  under  the  newly  expanded 
programs  of  assistance  to  state  and  local- 
ities under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

It  says,  further,  specific  authorities  to  act 
In  the  area  of  aging  will  permit  them  to 
coordinate  the  aging  program  with  other  de- 
partmental programs  which  serve  the  elderly 
and  other  vulnerable  groups  in  our  society. 

Now.  I  recognize  that  when  the  Congress 
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places  responsibility  with  a  pBrtlcular  official 
in  the  Executive  Branch  in  this  connection, 
or  in  this  Instance,  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging,  that  no  one  can  divest  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging  of  this  responsibility. 

If  things  go  right,  okay,  he  is  responsible. 
If  they  go  wrong,  he  is  responsible. 

But  I  have  always  felt  that  a  public  official 
who  is  being  held  responsible  does  have  the 
right  to  delegate  authority  to  act  within 
guidelines  and  subject  to  post-audit. 

Now.  in  this  particular  instance,  the  Con- 
gress said  that  the  Commissioner  on  Aging 
should  not  delegate  authority  to  act  to  any- 
one who  was  not  directly  responsible  to  him. 
And  the  Congress  said  that  if  there  is  a  desire 
to  do  that,  then  a  communication  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Congress  indicating  that 
this  is  the  desire,  and  no  action  should  be 
taken  until  the  communication  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  a  period  of  60  days. 

In  this  Instance,  it  is  my  Judgment  that 
If  the  Congress  decides  not  to  object  to  a 
delegation  of  authority  to  act  on  my  part  to 
the  Regional  Director,  it  will  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  older  person. 

It  will  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  that  the  Con- 
gress has  set  forth  in  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

Now,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  reasonable 
people  can  differ  on  an  organizational  issue 
of  this  kind.  But  I  would  really  like  to  be 
in  the  position  where  I,  in  effect,  have  the 
Regional  Directors  of  HEW  on  our  team  in 
the  field  of  aging,  where  I  can  delegate  au- 
thority to  act  to  them,  and  where  I  can  hold 
them  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  they 
delegate  their  authority  to  act. 

I  think  if  I  am  in  that  position,  then  I 
am  in  the  best  position  in  terms  of  discharg- 
ing the  responsibilities  which  have  been  as- 
signed the  Commissioner  on  Aging  by  the 
Congress,  and  which  I  know  I  cannot  divest 
myself  of  in  any  way,  and  certainly  I  do  not 
want  to  do  this. 

But  it  is  a  Judgment  on  my  part  that. 
having  those  Regional  Directors  exercise  some 
authority  to  act,  delegated  to  them  by  me, 
that  this  would  strengthen  our  program  in 
the  field  of  aging. 

So  says  Dr.  Flemming. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
wish  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  few  remarks.  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve the  presence  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland.  I  under- 
stand that  he  wishes  to  address  himself 
to  the  instant  subject. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  would  be  happy  to  see 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  which 
is  being  proposed  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  amendment  is  not  in  or- 
der until  time  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment has  expired  or  has  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  BEALXi.  Mr.  President,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  pending  amendment,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote  on  it.  There  may  have  to  be 


Pre!  ident 


1  le 


oi 


some  delay,  however, 
sufficient  number  of 
that  I  may  get  a 

Mr.  President,  I 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr. 
imous  consent  that 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr 
imous  consent  that  thi 
ment  be  laid  aside, 
to  have  a  discussion 
to  be  offered,  and  that 
my  colleague  from 
amendment  at  this  tin^e 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so 

The  clerk  will  reac 
offered  by  the  senior 
land  (Mr.  Mathias). 

The  legi-slative  clerk 
ment,  as  follows: 

Insert  the  following : 

Renumber  "Sec.  3"  on 
read   "Sec.  4"  and   Inser ; 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  3.  Notwlthstandi 
this  or  any  other  Act,  the 
delegate   to   any   employ  le 
office   any   function   \vhi|h 
transfer  or  relocation  of 
to  the  various  functions 
of   Health,    Education, 
Washington   metropollta 
glonal  office  witliout  the 
Congress." 


in  order  to  get  a 
Senators  here  so 

suffi  ;lent  second. 

:  sugi  est  the  absence  of 

OfFICER.  The  clerk 
proceeded  to  call 


OtnCER.  Without 

;r(  d. 

Preident,  I  ask  unan- 

pending  amend- 

tei^porarily,  in  order 

the  amendment 

it  be  in  order  for 

Maryland  to  offer  his 


OTICER.  Without 


ordei  ed 


S€  nator 


OFFICER.      The 


The     PRESIDING 
senior  Senator  from  l^aryland  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mi    President,    this 
amendment  is  very  sin:  pie.  It  is  designed 


to  prevent  what  could 


future  disruption  of  on ;  of  the  most  im 


I  ask  unan- 
order  for  the 


the  amendment 
from  Mary- 


read  the  amend- 


page  2,  line  11,  to 
after  line  10  the 

ig  the  provisions  of 

Secretary  shall  not 

in  any   regional 

shall  cause   the 

employees  assigned 

of  the  Department 

Welfare   in   the 

area   to   any  re- 

rlor  consent  of  the 


a  id 


be  viewed  as  the 


portant  agencies  of  bovemment — the 
Department  of  Healtl^  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

In   recent  months,    

ployees  have  been  in  to  ich  with  my  office 
concerning  plans  with  n  HEW  designed 
to  decentralize  and  refionalize  the  var- 
ious functions  of  that  Department.  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  have  to  describe  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  effect  that  the  4iscussion  of  these 
plans  has  had  on  the 
of  the  employees  at  H) 

It  is  too  bad  that  hx 
tive  branch  workers, 
concern  for  their  job 
come  to  Congress  to 
not  they  have  jobs  or 
have  to  give  up  their 
tion  where  the  jobs  nov 
they  will  have  to  ace 
within  their  present  ass 
plans  that  have  been! 


lorale  and  spirit 


indi-eds  of  execu- 

cause  of  their 

urity,  have  to 

out  whether  or 

hether  they  will 

imes  in  the  loca- 

exist  or  whether 

;pt  downgrading 

ignments  because 

drawn  up  were 


without  coordination  \s(ithin  the  depart- 
ments or  with  Congressi 

I   am    concerned    tl  at   the    pending 
amendment,  the  amenlment  which  my 


distinguished  colleague 


^Mr.  Beall)    has  offeied— and  I  know 


this  would  certainly  no 


but  I  want  to  be  pei-fec  ;ly  clear  as  to  his 
intention,  and  I  think  i  t  useful  to  deter- 
mine It  now,  on  the  fl<  or  of  the  Senate 
so  that  there  can  be  ncj  doubt  about  it — 


from  Maryland 


be  his  intention. 
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would  not  be  in  any  way  nterpreted  as  a 
paving  of  the  way  for  si  ch  transfers  of 
HEW  employees  from  Oieir  jobs  in  the 
centralized  National  Capi  tal  area  to  vari- 
ous locations  all  over  the  country. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the 
harmful  effects  of  decer  tralization  and 
regionalizatioo — there  are  salutary  ef- 
fects, too,  but  there  are  s  Iso  some  harm- 
ful effects — last  December  I  offered  lan- 
guage in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions conference  report  t©  block  such  ac- 
tion until  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  had  had  an  opixjrtunity  to  re- 
view carefully  the  decer  tralization  and 
regionalization  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
language  be  printed  at  t  lis  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  object:  on,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printe(  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  has  come  to  the  conferees"  attention 
that  the  Department  of  Hsalth,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  planning  t)  further  decen- 
tralize and  regionalize  vital  Irug.  alcohol  and 
mental  health  programs  administered  by  the 
recently  organized  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Admlnistra  ion.  Because  of 
the  possibility  that  further  decentralization 
of  program  deci.sions  to  the  ten  regional  of- 
fices Involves  implementatl  an  of  a  plan  for 
de  facto  revenue  .sharing  of  questionable  le- 
gality which  could  retard  development  of 
consistent  policies  and  frustrate  current  ef- 
forts to  develop  a  more  coh«  rent  administra- 
tion of  drug,  alcohol,  me  ital  health  and 
other  health  programs,  the  conferees  expeoi 
the  Secretary  to  defer  any  anal  decision  on 
this  :natter  until  the  approi  riate  committees 
of  Congress  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
carefully  review  the  dece  itralizatlon  and 
repionallzatlon  proposals. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  I  think  would  be 
useful,  if  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland  would  do  so,  would  be  to 
describe  for  the  Senat;  whether  his 
amendment,  which  the  i  Senate  will  act 
on  following  action  on  tliis  amendment, 
will  have  any  impact  up<in  the  transfer, 
relocation  of  Washingt(»n  area  based 
HEW  employees  to  the  10  regional  offices 
around  the  country. 

Mr.  BEALL.  In  response  to  my  col- 
league from  Maryland  Mr.  Mathias). 
we  liave  a  shared  respor  sibility  to  pro- 
tect the  well-being  of  oir  constituents 
who  t^ork  for  the  Federal  Goverrment  in 
the  Washington  area.  I  share  his  concern 
that  we  not  cause  any  economic  disloca- 
tion for  those  people  whj  are  now  per- 
forming valuable  services  in  the  Federal 
civil  service. 

I  can  assure  my  colleague  that  this 
amendment  will  not  cauas  anybody  to  be 
transferred  anywhere,  f<ir  several  rea- 
sons. First  of  all,  we  are  i  aei-ely  delegat- 
ing authority  to  administer  a  program. 
We  are  not  legislating  a  r  (distribution  of 
manpower  around  the  cou  itry ;  and,  more 
practically,  the  nutrition  program  is  in 
its  embryonic  stage.  It  is  a  program 
which  has  just  been  start*  d,  so  it  is  going 
to  grow.  Rather  than  cat  se  people  to  be 
unemployed  in  the  Washl  igton  ai-ea,  the 
imi^lcnientation  of  this  p  -ogram— eitlier 
under  the  bill  as  w-ritten  o  r  under  the  bill 
as  amended  by  my  amendment — will  lead 
to  the  hiring  of  additional  personnel.  I 
am  sure  that  this  program  should  and 
will  ontinue  to  grow  in  size  because  it 
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provides  great  benefits  to  a  large  number 
of  deserving  people. 

My  only  concern  is  that  as  the  pro- 
gram grows,  the  attendant  benefits  will 
get  to  the  desired  beneficiaries  in  the 
most  efficient  and  expeditious  manner 
possible.  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming,  thinks 
that  his  delegation  proposal  is  the  best 
way  to  see  that  these  benefits  get  out  to 
all  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  the  other  States  of  the  Nation. 

Fortunately,  as  I  said  initially,  this  is 
a  new  and  growing  program  and  region- 
alization could,  in  no  way,  result  in  a 
loss  of  employment  in  the  Washington 
area. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  was  confident  that 
that  would  be  the  Senator's  interpreta- 
tion and  his  response.  But  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  make  it  a  matter  of 
record  so  that  the  Senate  will  imder- 
stand  and  so  that  those  who  are  making 
future  plans  and  policies  for  HEW  will 
understand  that  this  amendment  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  warrant,  because  the 
Senator  has  been  tireless  in  his  own 
efforts  to  look  after  the  interests  of  con- 
stituents who  may  be  affected  by  some 
arbitrary  plan.  I  think  it  is  useful,  and  I 
fully  support  this  amendment.  I  think 
it  Is  an  amendment  that  is  very  much 
needed.  With  the  clear  explanation  that 
he  has  given  and  with,  I  know,  his  own 
commitment,  which  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, many  times  of  vigorously  opposing 
any  arbitrary  moves,  in  effect,  to  abolish 
the  local  area  jobs,  I  would  think,  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pur- 
sue this  amendment  further.  I  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdi'awm. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  a  few  con- 
cluding remarks,  after  which  I  will  seek 
the  yeas  and  nays  not  only  on  the  Beall 
amendment  but  on  the  final  passage  of 
the  bill  on  a  back-to-back  basis. 

I  may  say  that  we  have  no  intention 
of  imposing  decentralization.  I  think  de- 
centralization has  some  value.  The  only 
question  is.  Who  is  to  make  the  decision? 
Is  it  to  be  made  by  the  regional  direc- 
tor, who  lias  a  multitude  of  duties  and 
a  multitude  of  responsibilities,  and,  per- 
haps, httle  background  in  matters 
relating  to  aging?  Or  should  it  be  made 
by  the  man  in  the  field  who  is  the  most 
cognizant  and  aware  of  the  problems  of 
aging?  We  think  the  latter.  That  was 
the  thrust  and  purport  of  the  Senate 
committee  amendment,  and  that  is  why 
I  continue  my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  , 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  whose 
time? 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  and  I  hope  that  this 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  second  vote  be  limited  to  10 
minutes,  because  the  two  votes  will  be 
back  to  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

TBANSPORTATION    FOR    THE   ELDERLT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee for  their  long-standing  dedication 
and  commitment  to  the  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Nutrition 
Committee,  I  have  been  particularly 
pleased  in  following  the  growth  of  the 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly.  Not 
only  is  this  program  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  nutritional  well-being  of  our 
senior  citizens,  but  it  provides  VEduable 
social  and  psychological  services  as  well. 

In  rural  States,  like  my  State  of  South 
Dakota,  these  services  can  be  the  differ- 
ence between  years  of  loneliness  or  years 
of  companionship  and  enjoyment. 

A  vital  and  indispensable  component 
of  any  program  aimed  at  serving  the 
elderly  In  rural  America,  Mi-.  President, 
is  transportation.  Indeed,  without  this 
supportive  service,  I  cannot  see  how  any 
program  for  the  elderly  could  work  effec- 
tively. 

On  March  18,  the  Nutrition  Commit- 
tee held  a  field  hearing  in  Mitchell.  S. 
Dak.,  to  investigate  tlie  nutrition  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly.  Testifying  were  rep- 
I'esentatives  of  the  State  office  on  aging, 
the  South  Dakota  Advisory  Council  on 
Aging,  and  the  title  vn  nutrition  project 
directors.  They  were  unanimous  in  their 
call  for  supportive  transportation  for 
the  title  Vn  program. 

The  most  succinct  summai-y  was  made 
by  Eunice  Anderson,  a  member  of  the 
South  £>akota  Advisorj'  Council  on 
Aging.  She  stated : 

However,  one  of  the  most  important  sup- 
portive services  for  South  Dakota  is  trans- 
portation— not  only  In  a  nutrition  program, 
but  In  other  programs  as  well.  It's  otir  great- 
est handicap  In  South  Dakota  toward  a  really 
successful  nutrition  program  for  a  great 
many  people. 

As  a  result  of  the  testimony  received 
at  that  hearing  I  introduced  with  Sen- 


ators BtTRDicK.  Case.  Clark,  Dole. 
Hughes.  Schweiker,  and  Young,  an 
amendment  requesting  $35  million  for 
supportive  transportation. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  leader- 
ship shown  by  Senators  Schweiker, 
Kennedy,  Eagleton,  and  Beall.  which 
resulted  in  the  favorable  reporting  of 
this  amendment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  funds  will  be 
used  by  local  senior  citizen  centers  to 
purchase  minibuses,  provide  gasoline 
for  volunteers,  or  applied  to  any  other 
transportation  service  which  is  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  access  to  social  serv- 
ices. Paramount  is  access  to  the  congre- 
gate dining  centers  provided  through 
title  vn. 

The  very  thrust  of  the  title  vn  pro- 
gram was  to  attract  those  senior  citizens 
who  were  the  most  isolated.  Yet,  be- 
cause of  a  limited  amount  of  fimds  avail- 
able for  transportation  it  was  precisely 
those  who  were  the  most  isolated  that 
were  the  least  able  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

This  amendment  is  aimed  at  alleviat- 
ing that  situation.  I  sti-ongly  urge  its 
pa.ssage. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R. 
11105,  which  would  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  relating  to  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly,  which  would 
provide  authorization  of  additional  ap- 
propriations among  other  things. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  nutri- 
tional programs  previously  established 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  are  well 
known.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  delivering  adequate  meals  to 
senior  citizens  at  over  4,000  meal  sites 
and  there  has  been  a  major  emphasis 
by  the  Administration  on  Aging  on  de- 
livery in  these  programs. 

However,  there  have  been  some  prob- 
lems that  require  a  greater  emphasis  on 
reaching  the  goal  not  only  of  providing 
adequate  nutrition,  but  improving  the 
participation  of  the  elderly  in  the  social- 
ization and  related  services  offered. 

It  is  not  just  enough  to  maintain  a 
program  such  as  this  for  the  purposes  of 
feeding  the  elderly;  it  is  also  necessary 
to  bring  older  people  into  greater  pa^-tic- 
ipation  with  a  wider  range  of  activities 
in  their  communities,  and  I  would  add 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  more  adequate 
funds  to  the  nutrition  program  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

The  nutrition  program  is  without  ques- 
tion one  of  the  most  popular  programs 
for  senior  citizens  ever  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  with  this  bill — which  will 
provide  more  needed  funds  to  expand  the 
program — ^it  will  become  more  effective 
for  older  Americans  everywhere. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  prime  mov- 
ers of  this  bill.  Senators  Eagleton,  Beall, 
and  Kennedy,  for  having  taken  expedi- 
tious action  to  bring  this  bill  to  swift 
enactment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
11105,  which  would  continue  the  title 
VU  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly 
for  3  years. 

Tliis   measure    now   takes    on    added 
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meaning  because  the  staggering  increase 
in  food  costs  have  been  especially  oppres- 
sive for  older  Americans. 

In  the  past  year  alone,  the  price  of 
food  has  jumped  by  about  20  percent. 

All  age  groups,  of  course,  have  felt  the 
impact  of  this  near  unprecedented  in- 
crease. But  older  Americans  have  been 
particularly  hard  hit,  in  large  part  be- 
cause most  elderly  persons  are  struggling 
on  limited,  fixed  incomes. 

The  net  impact  is  that  large  numbers 
have  been  forced  to  seek  out  substi- 
tutes— such  as  dog  food — or  to  rummage 
through  garbage  cans  for  their  next 
meals. 

For  many  older  Americans,  huiiger  and 
malnutrition  are  everyday  reaUties.  In 
fact,  the  elderly  are  probably  victimized 
by  malnutrition  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  any  other  age  group  in  our  society. 

Himger  also  takes  its  tragic  toll  in 
several  other  ways  as  well.  Quite  fre- 
quently, inadequate  nutrition  may  inten- 
sify other  problems  confronting  the  aged. 

All  too  often  a  poor  diet  may  lead  to 
chronic  physical  conditions,  or  even 
mental  illness.  For  example,  a  recent 
study  of  elderly  patients  admitted  at  two 
psychiatric  hospitals  in  Philadelphia  re- 
vealed that  60  to  70  percent  were  re- 
ported to  have  serious  nutritional  prob- 
lems. 

During  its  1  year  of  existence,  the  title 
VU  program  has  proved  to  be  enorm- 
ously successful  in  coming  to  grips 
with  these  problems.  In  May,  664  nutri- 
tion projects  were  serving  188,000 
meals  daily  at  4,714  meal  sites.  About  88 
percent  of  the  meals  were  served  in  group 
settings,  such  as  school  cafeterias, 
churches,  senior  citizen  centers  and 
other  nonprofit  settings.  In  addition.  12 
percent  of  the  meals  were  served  to  the 
homebound  elderly. 

Although  the  program  is  still  in  its 
beginning  stages,  several  valuable  les- 
sons have  already  been  learned. 

First,  the  title  VII  program  has  clearly 
shown  the  wisdom  of  providing  meals  in 
a  group  setting — particularly  for  aged 
single  persons  who  otherwise  would  have 
little  incentive  to  cook  for  ourselves. 

Equally  important,  the  opportunity  to 
meet  new  friends  has  proved  to  be  of 
vital  therapeutic  value  for  many  elderly 
persons. 

Second,  the  program  has  provided  nu- 
tritious meals  within  the  price  ranges  of 
the  aged's  limited  budgets.  Moreover, 
many  low-income  persons  have  been 
benefited  by  the  title  VII  nutrition  pro- 
gram. In  May,  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  meals — or  121,000  in  all — were 
served  to  older  Americans  living  in 
poverty. 

Finally,  the  program  has  offered  great 
potential  for  the  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices to  enable  the  aged  to  live  inde- 
pendently. 

Today  the  price  of  food  is  the  second 
most  costly  item  for  the  elderly,  just  be- 
hind housing.  Typically  about  27  per- 
cent of  their  budgets  is  allocated  for  food, 
in  contrast  to  approximately  16  percent 
for  our  total  population. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  com- 
panion legislation — S.  2488 — to  continue 
and  expand  the  title  vn  nutrition  pro- 
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H.R.  11105,  Mr. 
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gram,  I  urge  prompt 
tion  on  H.R.  11105,  whjch 
been  overwhelmingly 
House. 

RSVP   LOCAL    SHABE    FUlhjING    POLICY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  join  with  my  colleague,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  chairn  an,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  and  the  sponsor  of] 

Kennedy  as  well  as  the ^ 

porters  of  H.R.  11105,  an  act  to  amend 
title  vn  of  the  Older  Ai  lericans  Act  re- 
lating to  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly,  in  urging  Senate  passage  of  this 
most  important  measure . 

Included  in  the  bill  as  reported  from 
committee  is  an  amendment  I  offered 
which  would  establish  r(  asonable  guide- 
lines for  the  retired  senior  volunteer 
program — RSVP — local-fehare  require- 
ments for  all  grants  and  contracts  en- 
tered into  after  enactme  it  by  permitting 
substantial  but  not  excessive  increases 
in  the  local  share  perce  itage  from  year 
to  year  but  not  more,  ul  imately,  than  a 
40-percent  share  in  an; '  one  year.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimi  »us  consent  that 
the  explanation  of  this  amendment  In 
the  committee  report  I  to.  93-932  from 
pages  13  through  15  be  set  forth  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  object!  on,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be| 
Record,  as  follows: 

Retired  Senior  Volunteei    Program  Local- 
Share   SCHEl  ULE 

In  amending  Section  201  [a)  of  PX.  93-113, 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  S«  rvlce  Act  of  1973, 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Comi  ilttee  to  establish 
reasonable  guidelines  for  t  tie  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  (R.S.V^.)  local -share  re- 
quirements for  grants  and 
mittlng  substantial  but 
creases  In  the  local -share 
year  to  year  but  not  more  ultimately,  than 
a  40-percent  share  in  any   )ne  year. 

In  a  recent   (December 
evaluation  of  R.S.V.P.  prebared  at  the  AC- 
TION Agency's  request   b;    E.   F.  Shelley  & 
Co.,  It  was  reported  that: 

.  .  .  the  Retired  Senior  '<  olunteer  Program 
is  successfully  meeting  Iti  basic  objectives. 
Senior  Volunteers  are  prov  ded  with  a  recog- 
nized role  in  the  communli  y  and  a  meaning- 
ful life  in  retirement  throu  ;h  specific  Volun- 
teer Service  to  fill  their  o'  i^n  needs  and  the 
needs  of  the  community.  An  Indication  of 
this  is  the  growth  of  the  pr  igram  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  partlcipan  ,s. 

R.S.V.P.  is  the  largest  volunteer  program 
under  the  ACTION  Agen  ;y  with  approxi- 
mately 601  programs  and  85,000  volunteers 
(over  age  60).  The  prograi  i  is  now  basically 
entering  its  2nd  and  3rd  year  of  operation 
since  the  time  that  substa  itial  funding  was 
provided  for  it.  For  FY  19"  4  $15  million  has 
been  appropriated  for  the 
million  is  requested  for  F"! '  1975. 

The  Committee  feels  t  lat  the  ACTION 
Agency  has  established  adiiinlstrative  guide- 
lines for  funding  R.S.V.P.  programs  that  are 
excessively  stringent  and  «elf -defeating.  Al- 
though the  law  does  not  ^quire  an  annual 
increase  in  local  funding  ^or  R.S.V.P.  proj- 
ects, the  basic  R.S.V.P.  funding  policy  has 
been  to  provide  90-percent  Federal  funding 
in  the  first  year,  with  decreasing  proportions 
of  Federal  funding  in  subsaquent  years.  Con- 
siderable flexibility  was  prdvlded  for  In  terms 
of  the  amount  of  the  Incre  Else  from  one  year 
to  the  next.  The  minlmuii  local  share  was 
supposed  to  be  20  percent  f  r  the  2d  year  with 


contracts  by  per- 

lot   excessive    in- 

percentage  from 


7.   1973)    national 


program,  and  $16 


10    percentage    point    increa  le    increments 
thereafter. 

On  January  1,  1974,  the  ACTION  Agency 
issued  a  new  policy  that  requires  R.S.V.P. 
projects  to  be  funded  at  1  icreasing  local 
levels  up  to  65  percent  in  th(  \  fifth  year  and 
full  local  funding  for  the  lixth  year  and 
thereafter.  This  policy  was  alopted  without 
any  substantial  svu-vey  of  RS.V.P.  program 
directors  or  sponsors  or,  indeed,  of  the 
Agency's  own  R.S.V.P.  progiammers.  There 
was  no  data  to  support  the  a  ssumption  that 
local  programs  could  raise  s  s  much  eis  35- 
percent  support  in  the  third  year,  let  alone 
50  percent  in  the  fourth  yea',  65  percent  in 
the  fifth  year,  or  100  percent  in  the  sixth 
year. 

In  fact,  the  one  available  st  ady  (submitted 
on  December  7,  1973 — immedUtely  before  the 
new  schedule  was  announced)  demonstrated 
the  invalidity  of  any  such  assumption.  This 
study  by  the  E.P.  Shelly  Coiipany,  referred 
to  above,  gathered  data  fromj  projects,  spon- 
sors, and  ACTION  Agency  State  Program  Di- 
rectors/Officers from  40  R.Ji.V.P.  programs 
throughout  the  country  (choi  en  from  80  pro- 
grams nationwide  which  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  at  least  one  year  b;'  July  1,  1973). 
The  study's  data  showed  thtt  two-thirds  of 
the  R.S.V.P.  project  director;  and  10  of  the 
14  Program  Directors/Officers  of  the  ACTION 
Agency  itself  said  the  fundii  g  schedule  was 
not  realistic;  and  that,  of  (be  40  sponsors 
(grantees),  only  two  felt  it  vas  definitely  a 
realistic  five-year  plan,  when  as  the  other  34 
which  answered  felt  the  policy  was  unreal- 
istic (12),  or  had  strong  reservations  (7).  or 
would  be  realistic  only  if  there  were  pro- 
gram or  project  changes  or  if  local  govern- 
ments could  he  sold  on  providing  the  in- 
creased support  (15).  (It  is  Understood  that 
the  original  draft  of  the  Slielly  Co.  report 
was  very  critical  of  this  ne  v  schedule  but 
was  toned  down  after  the  Agency  reviewed 
that  draft.) 

The  Special  Subcommittee 
sources  has  been  receiving  :  lumerous  com- 
plaints from  across  the  cou  Qtry  about  the 
new  funding  schedule  sincf^ 
Projects  have  been  thrown 


on  Human  Re- 


April   1   or  so. 
Into  a  state  of 


confusion  under  the  new  fun  fling  policy,  not 


knowing  whether  it  is  fair 
grants  when  they  know  they 
never  meet  the  steeply  escal4ting  new  local- 
share  requirements. 

The  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Cranston ) ,  in  an  effort  to 
realistic  and  flexible  policy 
veloped,  initiated  numerous 
several  meetings  with  the  Ag^cy.  On  May  17 
1974,  the  Agency,  after  havlig  adopted  the 
policy  four  and  one-half  months  earlier,  fi- 
nally sought  out  R.S.V.P.  project  sponsor 
opinion  in  a  questionnaire, 
which  were  due  back  on  Mai  31,  but  which 
have  not  yet  been  forthcom^g  to  the  Sub- 
committee. 

The  new  provision  which  [the  Committee 
proposes  to  add  to  Section  2  31(a)   of  Public 


to  accept   new 
very  likely  can 


(Senator 

see   if   a   more 

could   be   de- 

discussions  and 


Law  93-113   would   establish 
the  amoimt  by  which   the 


R.S.V.P.  grants  and  contrac  s  could  be  re- 
quired to  be  increased  from  sne  year  to  the 
next.  Under  the  new  provislo  i.  the  first-year 
local  share  could  be  as  mucli  as  10  percent, 
the  second  year  as  much  as  15  percent,  the 
third  year  as  much  as  22.5  per  :ent,  the  fourth 
year  as  much  as  33.75  percent,  and  the  fifth 
year  as  much  as  40  percent  (which  is  the 
maximum  local  share  contribution  permis- 
sible under  the  Committee  amendment).  In 
providing  for  this  schedule,  the  Committee 
recognizes,  in  the  case  of  ongoing  programs 
which  are  already  providing  a  16.  20,  or  30 
percent  local  share,  that  the  ]  >rovision  would 
permit  increasing  the  local  siiare  up  to  22.5 
percent,  30  percent,  and  40  jiercent,  respec- 
tively for  the  foUowing  yeai  for  such  pro- 
grams. 


guidelines  for 
local   share   for 
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The  Committee  strongly  opposes  any  rigid, 
inflexible,  arbitrary  set  of  local-share  regu- 
lations. It  has  designed  the  schedule  in  the 
Committee  amendment  to  provide  maximum 
but  not  minimum  share-increase  guidelines, 
and  stresses  that  the  Action  Agency  has  dis- 
cretion to  require  lesser  local-share  contribu- 
tions than  the  maximum  amounts  permitted 
in  the  amendment. 

The  Committee  believes  the  amendment 
provides  a  reasonable  framework  for  a  re- 
vised Agency  policy.  The  Committee  favors 
adoption  of  Agency  gtiidellnes,  with  per- 
centage parameters  to  which  considered  ex- 
ceptions may  be  made  based  on  local  eco- 
nomic variations  and  other  needs. 

Although  supporting  the  goal  of  Increasing 
local-share  funding  on  a  reasonable,  phased 
basis,  the  Committee  expects  that  firm  local- 
Share  guidelines  will  not  be  established  for 
funding  beyond  the  third  year  until  after 
experience  with  third-year  grant  negotiations 
and  program  operation  can  be  analyzed.  The 
Committee  is  also  cognizant  that  the  maxi- 
mum incre«Lses  in  the  amendment  may  need 
to  be  reduced  by  law  hereafter  if  adequate 
data  indicate  that  the  guidelines  are  in- 
jurious to  the  program.  The  R.S.V.P.  appro- 
priations authorization  runs  through  FY 
1976,  so  the  program  (and  the  amendment) 
would  come  up  for  review  again  in  any  case 
in  some  18  months. 

The  Conunlttee  further  expects  the 
ACTION  Agency  to  apply  a  liberal  in-kind 
contribution  policy  in  determining  what  is 
an  acceptable  local-share  contribution. 
Traditionally,  the  Committee  has  believed 
that  as  part  of  health,  education,  and  social 
services  program  policy,  local  sponsors 
should  have  substantial  latitude  in  meeting 
their  share  from  either  cash  or  legitimate  in- 
kind  contributions. 

Furthermore,  no  arbitrary  limit  should  be 
imposed  on  the  total  amount  of  Federal 
fimding  for  a  project,  nor  on  the  Increase  in 
total  Federal  funds  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
Provision  needs  to  be  made  In  any  funding 
guidelines  for  the  expansion  and  growth  of 
R.S.VJ*.  projects  that  show  good  results  in 
meeting  basic  program  objectives,  and  to 
sxipport  such  growth  both  through  increasing 
local  contributions  and.  where  indicated, 
through  increasing  Federal  fvmds. 

Ml".  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  amendment  was  offered  in  commit- 
tee, the  amendment  sponsors  indicated 
that  if  the  Agency  could  provide  ade- 
quate written  assurances — regarding  a 
reasonable  local-share  funding  policy — 
to  the  committee  and  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment,  assuming  its  adoption 
by  the  committee,  prior  to  Senate  floor 
action,  the  amendment  could  be  modi- 
fied or  dropped  on  the  floor. 

The  reason  for  retaining  our  amend- 
ment can  best  be  explained  in  light  of 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  with 
the  ACTION  Agency  since  adoption  of 
the  committee  amendment  on  June  5  and 
a  subsequent  letter  which  I  received 
from  the  Agency  only  this  morning.  In 
this  letter,  the  Agency  stated  that  it  is 
reestablishing  the  maximum  local  con- 
tribution requirements  in  effect  prior  to 
January  1974,  namely,  10  percent  in  the 
first  year,  20  percent  in  the  second  year, 
30  percent  in  the  third  year,  and,  for 
those  programs  entering  their  fourth 
year  during  fiscal  year  1975,  40  percent. 
A  final  decision  as  to  funding  require- 
ments for  the  fourth  and  succeeding 
years,  the  letter  states,  will  be  detei'mlned 
later,  but  In  no  event,  the  Agency  stated, 
would  the  final  formula  provide  for  a 
maximum  local  contribution  in  excess  of 
50  percent. 


Further,  the  Agency  assui-ed  in  this 
letter  that  there  would  be  no  arbitrary 
limit  imposed  on  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  fimding  for  a  project,  nor  on  the 
Increase  in  total  Federal  fimds  from  one 
5'ear  to  the  next.  Finally,  the  Agency 
confirmed  the  need  for  flexibility  includ- 
ing a  more  liberal  policy  for  determin- 
ing acceptable  inklnd,  local-share  con- 
tributions and  the  application  of  neces- 
sary mechanisms  to  permit  considered 
exceptions  based  on  demonstrated  need. 
These  latter  points  are  all  responsive 
to  the  points  made  at  the  end  of  the 
committee  report  excerpts  set  forth 
earlier. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  f uU  text  of  this  letter  to 
me  setting  forth  the  Agency's  new  policy 
as  approved  by  the  Agency  Director,  be 
set  forth  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asloUows: 

ACTION, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  18, 1974. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcomtnittee  on  Human 
Resources.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Chairman:  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  recent  concern  over  the  inablUty  to 
meet  future  requirements  of  the  formula 
results  more  from  an  auticipated  inability 
to  meet  future  requirements  of  the  formula 
announced  in  January  1974  rather  than  any 
present  inability. 

Based  on  our  experience  with  more  than 
six  hundred  RSVP  programs,  we  do  not  feel 
there  is  a  need  to  revise  our  funding  formula 
as  applied  to. the  first  two  years.  All  of  the 
five  b\mdred  seventy-six  RSVP  programs 
which  have  reached  their  second  year  have 
achieved,  or  are  expected  to  achieve,  the 
20',     funding   level. 

An  analysis  now  in  progress  of  responses 
from  all  RSVP  sponsors  to  Mrs.  Lvnch's  May 
17  letter  regarding  the  RSVP  funding  for- 
mula is  revealing  some  interesting  data:  A 
substantial  majority  of  the  RSVP  program 
officials  (166  out  of  222  replies  received  to 
date)  indicated  that  they  believe  they  can 
maintain  a  healthy  RSVP  program  in  their 
communities  with  a  Federal  contribution  of 
50"^  or  less  after  the  fifth  year.  A  minority 
(56  out  of  222)  expressed  a  need  for  a  larger 
Federal  share,  generally  averaging  about 
75'.,  . 

Six  of  the  original  eight  RSVP  programs 
which  will  enter  their  fom-th  year  on  June  30. 
expect  to  be  able  to  achieve  "fifty  percent  or 
better  local  support.  The  exceptions  are 
Philadelphia  and  Buffalo,  both  of  which  have 
agreed  to  meet  a  41  percent  local  share. 

Of  the  49  programs  which  have  reached 
their  third  year,  only  two  have  indicated 
that  they  cannot  meet  at  least  a  35 'i  local 
contribution.  St.  LovUs  and  Denver  will  be 
at  30  percent. 

Many  of  the  local  RSVP  programs  have 
been  able  to  achieve  local  contributions 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  minimum  funding 
levels  required  by  ACTION.  In  SteubenvlUe, 
Ohio,  for  example,  the  RSVP  program  has 
raised  locally  41',;,  of  the  cost  of  its  second 
year  operations — 21-;;,  more  than  was  nec- 
essary. In  Dubuque,  Iowa,  the  RSVP  program 
entering  its  third  year  plans  to  achieve  47'^; 
local  funding.  12%  above  that  required.  The 
WUmington,  Delaware  RSVP  program,  and 
also  the  Charleston,  S.C.  program,  report 
that  they  are  confident  of  picking  up  100'; 
local  funding  after  the  fifth  year. 

Given  the  willingness  and  ability  of  many 
RSVP  programs  to  exceed  the  current  mini- 
mums,  we  believe  It  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take if  a  limitation  on  local  initiative  was 


fixed  either  administratively  or  by  legisla- 
tion. The  statistics  we  are  compiling  from 
the  majority  of  our  local  RSVP  programs,  re- 
sponding to  the  May  17  letter,  support  our 
belief  that  local  RSVP  units  are  able  and 
willing  to  assume  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  own  costs. 

ACTION  at  thU  time  is  discontinuing  the 
use  of  the  five-year  funding  formula  an- 
nounced in  January  1974  in  order  to  con- 
sider a  revision  of  the  funding  requirements 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  as  well  as  the 
continuation  of  Federal  support  beyond  the 
fifth  year.  Additionally,  ACTION  is  re-estab- 
lishing the  maximum  required  local  contri- 
butions in  effect  prior  to  January  1974 
namely  10  Tc  in  the  first  year,  20 '/r  Jn  the 
second,  30 '^  in  the  third  year,  and  for  tliose 
programs  entering  their  fourth  year  durine 
FY  1975,  40 -ii,. 

A  final  decision  as  to  funding  requirements 
for  the  fourth  and  succeeding  years  wiU  be 
made  within  a  reasonable  time  to  permit 
local  programs  to  plan  their  budgete  on  the 
basis  of  our  experience  with  the  funding  of 
on-going  programs.  In  no  event  will  the 
final  formula  provide  for  a  maximum  re- 
quired local  contribution  in  excess  of  so;. 
No  arbitrary  limit  will  be  imposed  on  the 
total  amount  of  Federal  funding  for  a  proj- 
ect, nor  on  the  increase  In  total  Federal 
funds  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

ACTION  recognizes  the  need  for  flexlbUlty 
and  reasonableness  in  application,  includ- 
ing a  more  liberal  policy  for  determining  ac- 
ceptable in-kind,  local  share  contributions 
and  tlie  necessary  mechanisms  to  permit 
considered  exceptions  based  on  demonstrated 
need. 

We  recognize  that  there  wlU  be  RSVP  proj- 
ects particularly  in  low-income  areas,  that 
wUi  be  unable  to  meet  the  funding  criteria 
established  nationwide.  Our  national  office 
currently  reviews  applications  for  exceptions 
to  the  funding  formula  and  grants  these  on 
the  basis  of  need.  This  process  will  continue 
taking  into  account  local  economic  condi- 
tions and  other  needs. 

In  recognizing  the  need  for  a  flexible  fund- 
ing formula,  we  in  no  way  lessen  our  com- 
mitment to  the  goal  of  maximizing  local 
control  and  local  responsibility.  ACTION 
plans  to  continue  its  efforts  to  encourage  and 
facUitate  local  RSVP  cost-sharing  and  self- 
sufficiency.  We  firmly  believe  that  a  formula 
providing  for  a  reasonable  level  of  local  con- 
tribution is  the  best  guarantee  of  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

CarCton  Kaumeses. 

A-.si'^tant  Director  of  ACTION.  Congres- 
sional Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  ACTION 
Agency's  basis  for  establishing  a  maxi- 
mum local  share  contribution  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  was  founded  on  an  analy- 
sis now  in  progress  of  responses  to  a 
questionnaire  distributed  to  all  RSVP 
sponsors  on  May  17  by  the  Agencv  re- 
garding the  RSVP  funding  formula!  The 
Agency  states  in  the  letter  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  RSVP  program 
officials — 166  out  of  222  replies  i-eceived 
as  of  June  14 — indicated  they  believed 
they  could  maintain  a  healthy  RSVP 
program  in  their  commimities  with  a 
Federal  contribution  of  50  percent  or  less 
after  the  fifth  year. 

These  figures,  Mr.  President,  are  con- 
siderably different  from  my  own  tabula- 
tions of  opinion  regarding  the  fimding 
formula  as  expressed  in  mall  received  in 
my  office  in  the  last  week  or  so.  Of 
these  161  letters — representing  responses 
from  24  States — 127  favor  a  funding  pol- 
icy supporting  a  Federal  contribution  of 
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at  least  60  percent  or  more.  Only  10 
responses  show  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  local  program  to  support  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent, and  24  responses  indicate  that  they 
have  a  problem  with  the  funding  formula 
but  do  not  express  support  for  any  par- 
t'rular  formula  requirement.  In  no  case 
have  I  received  a  response  from  a  pro- 
gram sus8»-o  "^  that  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion of  any  les  w^^.  "^  srcent  would 
be  acceptable,  in  clear  contrast  to  the 
questionnaire  data  reported  on  by  the 
Agency. 

Let  me  make  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  not  doubting  the  Agency's  tabu- 
lations. In  fact,  I  think  the  disparate 
results  are  accounted  for  by  the  cor- 
respondents' inclinations  to  communi- 
cate their  views  in  a  way  likely  to  be 
most  sympathetically  received  by  the 
recipient — the  grant-making  Agency,  on 
the  one  hand;  and  the  Senate  sponsors 
of  a  supportive  amendment,  on  the  other 
hand. 

In  view  of  these  conflicting  reports, 
and  the  revised  position  of  the  ACTION 
Agency  in  adopting  a  funding  formula 
that  will  still  permit  establishment  of  a 
maximum  local-share  contribution  of  up 
to  50  percent,  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment feel  it  is  necessai-y  to  go  forward 
with  the  amendment. 

The  provision,  in  section  4  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  which  adds  a  new  subsection  to 
Section  201(a)  of  Public  Law  93-113, 
would  establish  guidelines  for  the 
amount  by  which  the  local  share  for 
RSVP  grants  and  contracts,  made  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  could 
be  required  to  be  increased  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  Under  the  new  provi- 
sion, the  first-year  local  share  could  be 
as  much  as  10  percent,  the  second  year 
of  any  renewal  grant  or  contract  as  much 
as  15  percent,  the  third  year  as  much  as 
22.5  percent,  the  fourth  year  sis  much  as 
33.75  percent,  and  the  fifth  year  as  much 
as  40  percent— which  is  the  maximum 
local-share  contribution  permissible 
imder  the  committee  amendment.  In 
providing  for  this  schedule,  the  commit- 
tee recognizes,  in  the  case  of  ongoing 
programs  which  are  already  providing  a 
20-  to  30-percent  local  share,  that  the 
provision  would  permit  increasing  the 
local  share  up  to  30  percent  and  40  per- 
cent, respectively  for  the  following  year 
for  such  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  no  way  does  this 
amendment  apply  only  to  new  first-year 
grants  and  contracts,  and  their  subse- 
quent renewals,  negotiated  after  the  Act 
becomes  law.  Rather,  the  amendment  is 
intended  to  establish  local-share  fund- 
ing guidelines  for  any  renewal  grant  or 
contract  as  well  as  grants  and  contracts 
that  are  negotiated  after  enactment  for 
programs  beginning  their  first  year  of 
operation. 

I  also  want  to  stress  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  in  any  way  prohibit  the 
Agency  from  accepting,  as  a  gift  pxirsu- 
ant  to  cection  402(5)  of  Public  Law  93- 
113,  local -share  amounts  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  percentages  which  the 
Agency  may  required  as  long  as  such  ad- 
ditional sums  are  voluntarily  offered  by 
a  project  sponsor. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
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The  committee  and 
expect  the  ACTION 
the  letter  of  today  to 'me 
beral  inkind  contribution 
termining  what  is  an 
share    contribution.     _ . 
committee  has  believed 
health,    education,    and 
program   policy,  local   _. 
have  substantial  latitude  i 
share  from  either  cash  or 
kind  contributions. 

Furthermore,   Mr.    Pi  _ 
Agency  has  agi-eed  in  itj 
no  arbitrary  limit  should 
the  total  amount  of 
a  project,  nor  on  the 
i-'ederal  funds  from  one 
The  committee  and  _ 
further  believe  that 
be  made  in  any  funding 
the  expansion  and  growth 
ects  that  show  good  resujts 
basic  program  objectives, 
growth  should  be  supportei  [ 
increasing  local  contributions 
indicated,    through 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing 
cially   to   thank   the 
member  of  the  Special 
Human  Resources  and  of 
committee,    Mr.    Beall; 
mittee  on  Aging  chair 
ton;  the  principal  spons(jr 
Mr.    Kennedy  ;    our 
man,  Mr.  Williams;  and 
committee  and  committee 
sponsors  of  our  amendment, 
great  cooperation  in  this 
thank  the  many  RSVP 
informed  persons  who 
such  valuable  insights 
and  responded  to  our 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Preside^it 

has  demonstrated  its  

Americans  by  passing  H 
nutrition  program — under 
the  Older  Americans  Act 
unanimous,  90-0. 

The  nutrition  program 
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stiong  opposition 
4rbitrary  set  of 
believe  that 
Jill  provides  a 
for    a    revised 
CO  itinue  to  favor 
Agency  guide- 
parameters    to 
may  be  made 
variations  and 

the  goal  of  in- 
on  a  reason- 
(^ommittee  con- 
local-share 
I  :stablished  for 
p^ear  until  after 
yei  ir  grant  nego- 
oppration  can  be 
with  the 
and  amend- 
lognizant  that 
n  the  amend- 
r^duced  by  law 
indicate  that 
injuridus  to  the  pro- 
oprijitions  authori- 
year  1976,  so 
up  for  review 
18  months, 
jnsors  further 
Agency,  as  stated  in 
to  apply  a  li- 
policy  in  de- 
ac^eptable  local- 
mally,    the 
that  as  part  of 
social   services 
si|onsors  should 
I  meeting  their 
legitimate  in- 


e!  ident. 


as   the 

letter  to-  me, 

be  imposed  on 

funding  for 

in  total 

to  the  next. 


in<  rease 


ye  ir 

amenc  ment  sponsors 

prov  sion  needs  to 

guidelines  for 

of  RSVP  proj- 

in  meetingf 

ind  that  such 

both  through 

and,  where 

increfising    Federal 

I  want  spe- 
ranking  minority 
Subcommittee  on 
Aging  Sub- 
the    Subcom- 
Mr.  Eagle- 
of  this  bill, 
chair- 
1  he  other  sub- 
members  and 
for  their 
natter.  I  also 
proj  ;cts  and  other 
provided  us  with 
information 
requests  for  advice, 
the  Senate 
con<|em  for  older 
.   11105— the 
title  vn  of 
The  vote  was 
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com  nittee 


h  IS  been  one  of 
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the  most  effective  progranis  for  senior 
citizens  ever  enacted  by  tie  Congress. 
The  nutrition  program  not  ^  »nly  has  pro- 
vided at  least  one  nutritious  meal  a  day 
to  people  participating  in  he  program, 
but  it  also  has  provided  £  meaningful 
opportunity  for  older  peop  e  to  get  to- 
gether with  one  another  ar  d  to  partici- 
pate in  community  activities . 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senate  bill 
S.  2488,  introduced  by  my  friends  and 
colleagues.  Senators  Kennedy  and  Percy, 
and  I  wish  to  congratulate  them  and 
Senator  Eagleton,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfa  :e's  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Elderly,  for  thsir  fine  lead- 
ership in  getting  this  legislation 
approved. 

H.R.  11105  would  provid;  for  higher 
appropriations  than  the  original  Senate 
bill  introduced  last  September.  Con- 
sidering the  rampant  inflntion  of  the 
past  year,  and  the  resulting  higher  food 
costs,  the  higher  authoriiation  levels 
provided  for  in  HJl.  11105  8  re  necessary 
and  fundamental  to  the  coi  tinuation  of 
the  nutrition  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  tha ;  the  Senate 
has  included  in  this  bill  a  f  3cial  au- 
thorization under  title  HI  )f  the  Older 
Americans  Act  for  supportijife  transpor- 
tation services  with  special  lemphasis  on 
the  nutrition  program.  H(»efully,  this 
money  can  be  used  to  increai  e  the  mobil- 
ity of  senior  Americans  and  lielp  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  m  sans  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  our  society. 

The  importance  of  this  b:  11  cannot  be 
underestimated.  And  its  imp  ict  certainly 
will  be  apparent  in  the  mont  is  and  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senate  leaders  lip  for  mo  v- 
ing  quickly  to  bring  up  H.R.  .1105,  which 
extends  title  VII  of  the  Olde  r  Americans 
Act  for  3  years.  This  bill  jontains  an 
amendment  which  I  introduced  in  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  C  immlttee  to 
provide  $35  million  for  supp(  irtive  trans- 
portation for  the  elderly  par  :icipating  in 
title  vn  programs. 

H.R.  11105  increases  the  a  ithorization 
for  the  elderly  nutrition  pDgram  from 
its  current  funding  level  of  5100  million 
to  $150  million  in  fiscal  yea*  1975,  $200 
mUlion  in  fiscal  year  197f,  and  $250 
million  in  fiscal  year  1977.  Su  :h  increases 
are  absolutely  necessary  if  th  is  vital  pro- 
gram is  to  continue  its  curre  it  effective- 
ness and  expand  to  meet  increasing 
demand. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  Mj  .  President, 
soaring  food  costs  are  becoming  a  way 
of  life  in  the  United  States.  While  none 
of  us  enjoy  footing  an  evei --increasing 
food  bill,  it  is  our  Nation's  jlderly  who 
feel  the  greatest  pressure.  Thi  >y  are  living 
on  fixed  incomes  hovering  ne  ar  the  pov- 
erty level,  and  in  many  cases  are  unable 
to  purchase  nutritionally  bal)  meed  meals 
at  existing  market  costs.  Firthermore, 
physical  ailments  often  preve  nt  an  older 
person  from  shopping  reguls  rly  or  ev  an 
preparing  their  meals. 

It  is  for  these  persons  the  elderly  nu- 
trition program  was  developed.  In  addi- 
tion, as  this  program  has  developed  and 
grown,  it  has  become  increasingly  neces- 
sary for  the  local  meal  progi-ftms  to  pro- 
vide some  form  of  supportive  ;ransporta- 
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tion  services  for  the  participants.  As  the 
program  is  currently  administered,  20 
percent  of  the  fimds  for  each  elderly 
meal  center  can  be  used  for  supportive 
services,  which  includes  transportation. 
In  other  words,  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
supportive  transportation,  one  dollar  less 
is  spent  on  the  real  purpose  of  title  VII 
programs — meals  for  the  elderly. 

My  amendment,  which  provides  $35 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  develop  much  needed 
transportation  services  supporting  par- 
ticipants in  the  meal  program.  No  longer 
will  it  be  necessary  to  constantly  bleed 
food  money  from  the  program  to  trans- 
port older  persons  to  the  meal  centers. 
A  separate  fund  will  help  cover  many 
of  these  needed  costs.  Also,  the  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  allow  transporta- 
tion facilities  purchased  under  this  bill 
to  be  used  for  other  elderly  needs,  such 
as  taking  them  to  shopping  areas  and 
banks. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  response  I  have  received  from 
Senators  in  support  of  this  supportive 
transportation  concept,  and  I  commend 
Senators  McGovern,  Beall,  Burdick, 
Case,  Clark,  Dole,  Hughes,  Mansfield, 
Metcalf,  Mondale,  and  Young  for  their 
interest  in  this  amendment. 

Furthermore,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
interest  shown  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Administration 
on  Aging  for  their  recognition  of  this 
problem. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  Nation 
has  a  high  stake  in  providing  a  better 
life  for  older  Americans.  Hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  America  result  generally 
from  an  inadequate  income  and/or  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  what  foods  are  best 
for  health  and  how  to  prepare  them. 
However,  the  elderly  have  a  high  level  of 
malnutrition  relative  to  other  age  groups 
because  older  persons  face  other  prob- 
lems due  to  physical  mobility — making  it 
diflacult  to  shop  for  or  prepare  food, 
many  are  ill  or  weak,  perhaps  living 
alone,  and  may  not  have  the  stamina 
to  prepare  nutritious,  well-balanced 
meals  for  themselves. 

I,  therefore,  am  happy  to  support 
H.R.  11105,  a  bill  to  extend  for  3  years 
title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  re- 
lating to  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly. 

For  the  physically  mobile  elderly,  not 
only  do  they  receive  daily  hot  meals  un- 
der this  program,  but  they  also  have 
social  contact,  thus  promoting  compan- 
ionship and  recreation  to  alleviate  the 
social  isolation  suffered  by  so  many  of 
the  elderly. 

Hot  meals  are  delivered  to  the  home- 
boimd.  This  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween institutionalization  and  independ- 
ent living  to  the  older  person  who  does 
not  have  the  physical  stamina  to  shop 
for  food  or  to  prepare  his  own  meals. 

Through  legislation  such  as  the  pend- 
ing bill,  we  can  continue  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  malnutrition  among  the 
elderly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Senate  bill  extending  the  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  and  wish  now  to 
express  my  enthusiastic  support  for  the 


companion  House  measure  presently  be- 
fore us. 

SCOPE  or  nutrition  phojects 
The  federally  financed  hot  meal  serv- 
ice— ^in  congregate  settings  and  with 
delivery  to  home-bound  individuals — 
has  proven  highly  successful  since  its  in- 
ception and  is  certainly  worthy  of  con- 
tinuation. As  expanded,  it  will  be  pro- 
viding five  meals  weekly  to  more  than 
200,000  older  persons — 3,179  having  been 
served  daily  in  Kansas  alone  during  full 
implementation  of  the  program  in  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Moreover,  the  new  congregate  nutri- 
tion projects  under  title  VII  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  have  a  special  note  of 
optimism  in  their  concept  of  dealing  with 
elderly.  For  in  addition  to  providing  hot 
the  "isolation"  problem  of  many  of  our 
meals  for  a  vast  number  of  citizens — up 
to  7,500  in  Kansas  with  adequate  fund- 
ing— they  bring  persons  aged  60  and 
older  together  in  a  community  center  so- 
cial atmosphere  for  that  much-needed 
association  with  others  having  their  same 
interests  and  situations. 

FUNDS     PROVIDED 

Last  year,  I  cosponsored  the  older 
Americans  bill  which  authorized  more 
than  $2.3  million  in  support  of  Kansas 
elderly  programs.  And  just  this  past 
month,  I  was  pleased  to  announce  a 
$1,176,919  allocation  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  continuation  of  those  operations. 

The  current  bill  will  authorize  $600 
million  over  the  next  3  years  for  title  VII 
plans.  And  of.  this  amount,  the  Kansas 
aging  services  will  receive  some  $7.2  mil- 
lion for  the  administration  of  its  older 
Americans  programs. 

TRANSPORTATION    NEEDS 

Perhaps  the  most  laudable  aspect  of 
H.R.  11105  is  its  amendment,  reported 
out  by  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  es- 
tablishing a  special  $35,000,000  author- 
ization for  a  new  transportation  pro- 
gram— ^to  be  operated  under  title  m  of 
the  act,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  title 
VII  nutrition  projects.  This  will  mean  an 
additional  $420,000  for  the  State  of 
Kansas,  with  priority  to  be  given  areas 
having  no  public  transit  system. 

As  a  representative  of  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  Kansas,  I  would  like  to  under- 
score the  need  for  such  supportive  trans- 
portation services,  particularly  in  our 
rural  areas  where  it  is  so  badly  lacking. 
For  in  many  such  locations,  a  nutrition 
project  is  useless  unless  transportation 
can  be  provided  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  participants. 

The  problem,  of  couise,  has  been  that 
the  elderly  are  often  unable  to  receive 
full,  benefits  from  the  hot-meals  pro- 
grams because  of  their  difficulty  in  cov- 
ering the  long  distances  to  reach  a  proj- 
ect setting.  This  situation  also  prevails  in 
many  urban  communities,  like  Kansas 
City,  as  well — where  adequate  mass 
transportation  is  not  always  available. 
The  20-percent  limitation  for  transpor- 
tation under  previous  programs  has  been 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  need,  so 
this  new  authorization  is  completely 
justified. 


HOME-DELIVERED  MEALS 

Although  certainly  the  most  recurring 
complaint  about  the  past  operation  of 
nutrition  programs  has  been  this  neces- 
sity for  more  transportation  services,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  committee  also 
sought  to  clarify  a  common  misunder- 
standing about  the  "10  percent  limita- 
tion" on  home-delivered  metils. 

Since  in  many  instances  such  a  re- 
striction may  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
a  project,  it  is  important  for  local  direc- 
tors to  know  that  this  "suggestion"  to 
limit  deliveries  to  recipients  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  meals  served  is  not 
absolute  or  binding.  This  will  be  very 
helpful,  I  believe,  in  providing  the  fiexi- 
bility  to  meet  the  particular  local  needs 
in  our  State. 

NEW  FORMULA 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  formula  to  be  utilized 
in  determining  the  amount  of  funds  each 
State  shall  receive  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  authorizations.  While  the 
present  method  of  computing  alloca- 
tions— that  is,  basing  it  on  the  percent- 
age of  elderly  which  a  State  has  in  com- 
parison with  the  overall  number  nation- 
wide—is quite  fair  for  the  nutrition 
programs  themselves,  I  think  some  fu- 
ture adjustments  should  be  considered 
for  the  special  supportive  services  fund- 
ings. 

I  say  "future"  because  I  realize  that 
any  significant  proposal  to  change  the 
present  formula  in  the  act  might  tie  the 
bill  up  in  controversy  and  jeopardize  its 
enactment  in  time  for  inclusion  with  the 
regular  fiscal  year  1975  appropriations. 
However,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  factors 
other  than  population  need  to  be  evalu- 
ated. 

Specifically,  transportation  problems 
of  the  elderly  are  greater  in  basically 
rural  States,  such  as  Kansas — where  nu- 
trition program  participants  are  widely 
scattered— than  in  the  more  urbanized 
States  with  well-established  mass  trans- 
portation and  concentrations  of  qualified 
citizens.  Nevertheless,  the  current  for- 
mula would  provide  more  transportation 
money  to  the  latter,  strictly  because  of 
the  number  of  persons  involved. 

The  distribution  would  be  much  more 
equitable,  I  feel,  if  an  investigaUon  of 
the  respective  transportation  needs  of 
States  would  be  required  before  the  spe- 
cial additional  allocations  are  made.  It 
is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  this  approach 
will  be  discussed  when  the  transporta- 
tion program  itself  is  up  for  extension 
next  year. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reemphasize  the 
importance  of  this  bill  to  the  elderly  nu- 
trition programs  in  Kansas  and  across 
the  Nation.  Its  strong  endorsement  by 
the  Senate  here  today,  followed  by  ac- 
ceptance by  the  House  conferees  of  the 
most  critical  transportation  authoriza- 
tion amendment,  will  represent  a  great 
step  forward  in  giving  our  senior  citizens 
the  recognition  and  assistance  which 
they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
'yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  o.i 
the  amendmant  and  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  bac!:  the  remainder 
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ol  my  time  on  the  amendment  and  on 
the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs).  All  remaining  time  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  (No.  1474)  ol  the 
Sem.tor  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  .  On 
tills  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  alsj  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  STAFroRD)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  35. 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[No.  ass  Leg.] 
YEAS — 35 


Aiken 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 


Domlnlck 

Fannin 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

GrifSn 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 


Harry  P.,  Jr.  Hruska 

Case  Javits 

Dole  Mathlas 

Domenicl  Packwood 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 


NATS— 66 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

McCSovem 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 


Pearson 
Percy 
Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 
Scott. 

WlUiam  L. 
Stevens 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 9 


Bayh 
Biden 
Cook 


Cotton 
Curtis 
McClure 


McIntyre 

Schwelker 

Stafford 


So  Mr.  Beall's  amendment  (No.  1474) 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 


SENATE 


BYHp.  I  announce 
Indiana  (Mr. 
Delaware  (Mr. 


if  present  and 
Indiana  (Mr. 


The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  ffliird  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  passt  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  hate  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislatiire  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
that   the   Senator   from 

Bayh),  the  Senator  from 

Biden),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  a  id  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  FulbJsight)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  f uither  announce  thai, 

voting,  the  Senator  fron .^.„, 

Bayh)  and  the  Senator  fr^m  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  wpuld  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ann(iunce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Vlr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (» [r.  Curtis)  .  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  iAcClure)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Penj  sylvania 
ScHWEiKER)  are  necessar  ly  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  th  j  Senator  from 
Vermont   (Mr.  Stafford) 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  thit  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Ifr.  Cotton)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  thai  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  | 
Cook)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoiiiced — yeas 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

I  No.  259  Leg|] 
YEAS — 90 
Abourezk  Goldwater 

Alken  Gravel 

Allen  Griffin 

Baker  Gurney 

Bartlett  Hansen 

Beall  Hart 

Bellmon  Hartke 

Bennett  Haskell 

Bentsen  Hatfield 

Bible  Hathaway 

Brock  Helms 

Brooke  HoUlngs 

Buckley  Hruska 

Burdlck  Huddleston 

Byrd,  Hughes 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Humphrey 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 
Cannon  Jackson 

Case  Javits 

Chiles  Johnston 

Church  Kennedy 

Clark  Long 

Cranston  Magnuson 

Dole  Mansfield 

Domenlci  Mathlas 

Domlnlck  McClellan 

Eagleton  McGee 

Eastland  McGovern 

Ervln  Metcair 

Fannin  Metzenbaum 

Fong  Mondale 


NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING 

Curtis 
Pulbrlght 
McClure 
McIntyre 

So  the  bUl  (H.R.  11105) 


Bayh 
Biden 
Cook 
Cotton 


Kentucky  (Mr. 


90, 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoir 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge' 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams     ■ 
Young 


-4io 

Schwelker 
Stafford 


was  passed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  TI  E  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  H(  luse  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  ohe  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15404)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
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Justice,  and  Commerce,  tie  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  Hie  fiscal  year- 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  fbr  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur 
rence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


that  the 
sigi  lature  to  the 


authorize 


The  message  also  annouiiced 
Speaker  had  affixed  his 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1585.  An  act  to  prevent  th« 
manufacttire     and    use     of 
'Woodsy  Owl,"  and  for  other 

H.R.  8586.  An  act  to 

sale  of  the  passenger  vessel 
dependence;  and 

H.B.  14354.  An  act  to  amend 
School  Lunch  Act,  to  aut 
certain  funds  to  purchase  agricultural 
modltles  for  distribution  to 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  «mpore. 


unauthorized 
'  ;he  character 
:  mrposes; 

the  foreign 
steamship  In- 


tbe  National 
the  use  of 
corn- 
schools,  and  for 


HOUSE  BILL  RI 

The  bill  (H.R.  15404)  miking  appro- 
priations for  the  Departmeiits  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  F  ElESIDENT 


A  message  in  writing  froin 
dent  of  the  United  States  wis 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
of  his  secretaries. 


the  Presi- 

communi- 

Marks,  one 


REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1968— MESSAGEFROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  thd  Committee 
on  Commerce.  The  message  Is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Unitlpd  States: 
I  herewith  transmit  the  SBxth  Annual 

Report  on  the  administration  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  PipeUne  Safety 

This  report  has  been  pre^ 

cordance  with  section  14  of 

covers    the    period    Januai 

through  December  31,  1973.1 

RichIrd  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  June  isL  1974. 


id  of   1968. 

ared  in  ac- 

le  act,  and 

1,    1973, 


VIETNAM-ERA      VETERANS     READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1964 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  2784, 
which  the  clerk  will  state.     I 

The  assistant  legislative  c  erk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  2784)  to  amend  tlf  e  88,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation  subsistence   allowance,   educa- 
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tional  assistance  allowances,  and  the  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons  under  chs.  31,  34,  and  35  of 
such  title;  to  improve  and  expand  the  special 
programs  for  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans  and  servicemen  under  ch.  34  of 
such  title;  to  improve  and  expand  the  vet- 
eran-student services  program;  to  establish 
a  veterans'  education  loan  program  for  vet- 
erans eligible  for  l>enefits  under  cb.  34  of 
such  title;  to  promote  the  employment  of 
veterans  and  the  wives  and  widows  of  cer- 
tain veterans  by  Improving  and  expanding 
the  provisions  governing  the  operation  of  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  and  by  pro- 
viding for  an  action  plan  for  the  employ- 
ment of  disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans; 
to  make  improvements  in  the  educational 
assistance  program;  to  recodify  and  expand 
veterans'  reemployment  rights;  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  educa- 
tional benefits;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974". 

TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  RATE 
ADJUSTMENTS 
Sec.   101.  Chapter  31   of  title  38,   United 

States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  section  1501(2)  a 
comma  and  "all  appropriate  Individualized 
tutorial  assistance,"  after  "counseling"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  section  1502(a)  all 
after  "dlsabUity"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "arose  out  of  service  during  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  after  January  31, 
1955.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  table  contained  In 
section  1504(b)  to  read  as  follows: 


"Cotumn  I 


Column  Column  Column      Column  V 
II  III  IV 


No  de-  One  de-  Twode- 
_        ...  P«'"'-     pend-     pend-  More  than  two 

Type  of  traming         ents        ent       ents        dependents 


The  amount  in 
column   IV, 
plus  the  fol- 
lowlne  for 
eacl)ae- 
pendent  in 
excess  of 

Institutional; 

Full-time ^201       J249       J293  J21 

Three-quarter- 
time 151         188        221  17 

Half-time 100        125        147  11 

Farm  cooperative, 
apprentice,  or 
other  on-job  train- 
ing: 
Full-time 175        212        245  17". 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  section  1651  "(consist- 
ing of  payment  of  a  monthly  educational 
assistance  allowance  and  a  partial  tuition 
assistance  allowance)"  after  "program"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence  of 
section  1677(b)  "»220"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$260"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  in  section  1681  (a)  and 
(b)  "and  partial  tuition  assistance  allow- 
ance" after  "allowance"  In  each  place  It 
appears: 

(4)  by  Inserting  In  section  1682(a)(1) 
"and  partial  tuition  assistance  aUowance  as" 
after  "allowance";  and  by  amending  the  table 
contained  therein  to  read  as  follows: 


"Column  I 


(Mumn  Column  Column 
II  III  IV 


Column  V 


No  de-  One  de-  Two  de- 
pend-    pend-     pend-    More  than  two 
ents         ent       ents        dependents 


Type  of  program 


Institutlcnal: 

Fuil-Ilme 'J260  '  J309  J352 

Tnree-quarter- 

time 195  ■232  ^  265 

Ha.t-time '130  -'155  -'176 

Cooperative 209  246  279 


The  amount  in 
column    IV. 
plus  the  fol- 
lowing for 
each  de- 
pendent in 
excess  of 
two: 

»21 

17 
11 
17 


"'  If  the  veteran  is  pursuing  a  program  of  institutional  train- 
ng  on  a  full-time  basis  on  September  1.  1974,  or  thereafter,  a 
partial  tuition  ass  stance  allowance,  consisting  of  80  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  tuition  (or  established  fee  In  lieu  of  tuition)  up 
to  Jl.OOO  for  an  ordinary  school  year  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  the 
veteran  after  excluding  the  first  JlOO  of  such  tuition,  shall  be 
paid  to  such  veteran  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  for  such  payments  in  section  1780A  of  this 
title. 

"-'  If  the  veteran  is  pursuing  a  program  of  institutional  train- 
ing on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  on  September  1,  1974,  or 
thereafter,  a  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance,  consisting  of 
the  amount  specified  in  footnote  1  to  this  table  reduced  on  a 
half-time  or  three-quarter-time  basis  on  a  ratio  which  hall-time 
or  three-quarter-time  beats  to  the  full-time  tuition  payment 
and  exclusion  specified  in  such  footnote,  shall  be  paid  to  such 
veteran  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
for  such  payments  in  section  1780A  of  this  title": 

(5)  by  striking  out  in  section  1682(b) 
"$220"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$260"; 

(6)  by  inserting  In  section  1682(c)  (1)  (C) 
and  (2)  "and  partial  tuition  assistance 
allowance"  after  "allowance"  in  each  place  it 
appears;  and  by  amending  the  table  con- 
tained therein  to  read  as  follows: 


"Column  1 

Column 
.   II 

Column 
III 

Column 
IV 

Column  V 

Basis 

Node- 
pend- 
ents 

One  de- 
pend- 
ent 

Two  de- 
pend- 
ents 

More  than  two 
dependents 

Full-time 

>$209 
»157 
!105 

'J246 
U84 
M23 

>$279 
»209 
'139 

The  amount  in 
column     IV, 
plus  the  fol- 
lowing for 
each  de- 
pendent in 
excess  of 
two: 

»17 
13 
8 

Three-quarter-time. 
Half-time.- 

'  >  If  the  veteran  is  pursuing  a  program  of  institutional  training 
on  a  full-time  basis  on  September  1, 1974,  or  thereafter,  a  partial 
tuition  assistance  allowance,  consisting  of  80  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  tuition  (or  established  fee  in  lieu  of  tuition)  up 
to  $1,000  for  an  ordinary  school  year  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  the 
veteran  after  excluding  the  first  JlOO  of  such  tuition,  shall  be  paid 
to  such  veteran  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  for  such  payments  in  section  1780A  of  this  title."; 

" '  If  the  veteran  is  pursuing  a  program  of  institutional  training 
on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  on  September  1,  1974,  or  there- 
after, a  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance,  consisting  of  the 
amount  specified  in  footnote  1  to  this  table  reduced  on  a  half- 
time  or  three-quarter-time  basis  on  a  ratio  which  half-time  or 
three-quarter-time  bears  to  the  full-time  tuition  payment  and 
exclusion  specified  in  such  footnote,  shall  be  paid  to  Such  veteran 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  for  such 
payments  in  section  1780A  of  this  title."; 

and 

(7)  by  striking  out  in  section  1696(b) 
"$220"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$260". 

Sec.  103.  Chapter  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  section  1731(a)  "and  a 
partial  tuition  assistance  allowance"  after 
"allowance"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  in  section  1731(b)  "or 
partial  tuition  assistance  allowance"  after 
"allowanciB"; 

(3)  by  amending  section  1733(a)  (1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  The  educational  assistance  aUow- 


ance and  partial  tuition  assistance  aUow- 
ance on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  who  is 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  consisting 
of  institutional  courses  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  full-time,  three- 
quarter-time,  or  half-time  pursuit,  as  ap- 
propriate, of  an  Institutional  program  by 
an  eligible  veteran  with  no  dependents  in 
section   1682(a)(1)    of  this  title."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  in  section  1732(a)(2) 
all  after  and  including  "of  (A)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "prescribed  for  less-than- 
half-tlme  pursuit  of  an  Institutional  pro- 
gram by  an  eligible  veteran  in  section  1682(b) 
(2)  of  this  title."; 

(5)  by  striking  out  in  section  1732(b) 
"$177"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$209"; 

(6)  by  Inserting  in  section  1733(a)  a  com- 
ma and  "and,  as  appropriate,  a  partial  tui- 
tion assistance  allowance"  after  "allow- 
ance"; and 

(7)  by  amending  section  1742(a)  to  read 
SkS  follows : 

"(a)  WhUe  the  eligible  person  is  enrolled 
in  and  pursuing  a  fuU-tlme  course  of  special 
restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf  a 
special  training  allowance  computed  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $260  per  month.  If  the  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to  any  such 
course  are  more  than  $82  jjer  calendar  month, 
the  basic  monthly  aUowance  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  that  such  charges 
exceed  $82  a  month,  upon  election  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  eligible  person  to 
have  such  person's  period  of  entitlement 
reduced  by  one  day  for  each  $8.69  that  the 
special  training  allowance  paid  exceeds  the 
basic  monthly  aUowance.". 

Sec.    104.   Chapter   36   of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 1780  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
■■§  1780A.  Partial  tuition  assistance  allowance 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  the  par- 
tial tuition  assistance  allowance  to  be  paid, 
as  specified  in  sections  1682(a)(1)  and  (c), 
1691(a)(2),  1732,  and  1733  of  this  title, 
in  addition  to  the  educational  assistance 
aUowance  payable  to  an  eligible  veteran  or 
eligible  person  under  the  provisions  of  such 
sections  directly  to  such  veteran  or  person 
pursuing  a  program  of  institutional  training 
on  a  full-time,  three-quarter-time,  or  half- 
time  basis  in  such  amounts  (up  to  $720  per 
ordinary  school  year)  as  specified  In  such 
secttons   1682(a)(1)    and    (c)    and    1732. 

"(b)  In  no  event  shall  the  payment  made 
to  any  veteran  or  person  under  the  authority 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  be  based  up- 
on charges  that  exceed  the  customary  tuition 
(or  established  fee  m  lieu  of  tuition)  charged 
other  similarly  circumstanced  students  in 
the  same  institution,  and  in  no  case  shall 
a  veteran  be  charged  an  out-of-State  txiltion 
rate  if  such  veteran  was  resident  in  such 
State  Immediately  prior  to  such  veteran's 
entry  into  the  armed  services. 

"(c)  No  partial  tuition  assistance  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  to  any  veteran  or  person 
pursuing  a  program  of  correspondence,  flight, 
apprentice,  and  other  on-Job,  or  PREP 
training. 

"(d)  Payment  of  the  partial  tuition  as- 
sistance allowance  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  upon  re- 
ceipt by  the  Administrator  of  such  evidence 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  determine  (1)  that 
the  veteran  or  person  has  enrolled  In  and 
is  pursuing  a  program  of  education  at  the 
educational  institution,  and  (2)  the  amount 
of  tuition  (or  established  fee  In  lieu  of  tui- 
tion) paid  or  to  be  paid  by  such  veteran  or 
person.  Subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth 
and  referenced  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  each  payment  of  partial  tuition 
assistance  aUowance  sbaU  not  exceed  the 
amoimt  payable  for  the  term,  quarter,  or 
semester  for  which  the  veteran  or  person  is 
eiu-oUed,  and  shall  be  in  a  ratio  which  the 
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length  of  8uch  term,  quarter,  or  semester 
bears  to  the  length  of  the  ordinary  school 
year.  In  the  case  of  courses  not  organized 
on  a  term,  quarter,  or  semester  basis,  36 
weeks  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  ordinary 
school  year,  and  payment  of  the  partial 
tuition  assistance  allowance  shall  be  made 
In  such  Increments  as  the  Administrator,  by 
regulation,  shall  determine. 

•■(e)(1)  Payments  of  partial  tuition  as- 
sistance allowances  shall  be  drawn  in  favor 
of  the  veteran  or  person  and  mailed  to  the 
educational  institution  listed  on  the  appli- 
cation form  for  temporary  care  and  delivery 
to  the  veteran  or  person  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  receipt  thereof. 

"(2)  Upon  delivery  of  any  such  payment, 
the  Institution  shall  submit  a  certification 
of  delivery  under  the  same  terms  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  1780(d)  (6)  of  this  title. 
"(f)  In  the  event  that  a  veteran  or  person 
falls  to  commence  a  program  of  education, 
or  terminates  enrollment  before  the  end  of 
the  enrollment  period  for  which  a  partial 
tuition  assistance  allowance  has  been  paid 
to  such  individual,  and  has  been  paid  a  par- 
tial tuition  assistance  allowance,  then  an 
overpayment  shall  be  declared  and  shall  be 
recovered  by  the  Administrator  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  debt  due  the  United 
States  from  the  Individual  or  educational 
institution  in  accordance  with  the  following: 
"(1)  If  the  veteran  or  person  has  failed  to 
commence  a  program  of  education  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  prescribed  for  en- 
rollment, the  full  amount  of  the  partial  tui- 
tion assistance  allowance  shall  be  considered 
an  overpayment  and  shall  be  recovered  from 
such  Individual  or  from  the  educational  In- 
stitution in  the  event  that  the  individual  has 
paid  the  full  tuition  to  the  educational  In- 
stlutlon. 

"(2)  If  the  veteran  or  person  has  failed  to 
commence  a  program  of  education,  but  has 
paid  part  of  the  tuition  to  the  educational 
Institution,  the  full  amount  of  the  partial 
tuition  assistance  allowance  retained  by  the 
individual  and  not  paid  to  the  educational 
Institution  shall  be  recovered  from  such  in- 
dividual, and  that  portion  of  the  partial 
tuition  assistance  allowed  paid  to  the 
educational  institution  shall  be  recovered 
from  such  institution. 

"(3)  If  the  veteran  or  person  has  com- 
menced a  program  of  education,  but  has  ter- 
minated such  program  before  the  end  of 
the  enrollment  period,  that  portion  of  the 
partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  retained 
by  the  individual  shall  be  recovered  from 
such  individual  In  a  ratio  which  the  amount 
of  the  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance 
paid  to  such  individual  bears  to  the  uncom- 
pleted portion  of  the  program,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  recover  from  the  educa- 
tional Institution  so  much  of  the  partial  tui- 
tion assistance  allowance  paid  to  such  insti- 
tution by  the  veteran  or  person  as  is  provided 
for  In  the  refund  policy  which  each  such 
Institution  shall  establish  In  accordance  with 
giUdeliiies  prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 
"(g)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  Implement,  and  to  prevent 
abuses  of,  the  program  for  payment  of 
partial  tuition  assistance  allowances. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  promptly 
report  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  for  appropriate  action  any 
violation  by  an  Individual  of  section  3502 
of  this  title  (relating  to  fraudulent  accept- 
ance of  payments)  and  any  violation  by  an 
educational  Institution,  or  by  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  an  educational  In- 
stitution, of  section  371  of  title  18  (relating 
to  conspiracy  to  commit  an  olTense  or  to 
defraud  the  United  States),  section  1001  ot 
title  18  (relating  to  false  statements  or  en- 
tries), or  of  any  other  Federal  criminal 
statutory  provision.". 

(b)   The   table  of  sections  at   the  begln- 


anlended  by  Insert- 
Et&slstance   allow- 


ning  of  such  chapter  Is 
ing 

"1780A.   Partial   tuition 
ance." 
after 

"1780.  Payment  of  educ4tlonal  assistance 
or  subsistence  allowances. 


TITLE  II— EDUCATION^ 
PROGRAM 


ADJUS  TMENTS 


(a) 
am  ;nded 


b; 


pl» 


Sec.  201.   Section   1652  ( 
United  States  Code,  is 
ing    "except    as    provided 
•  1661(a),". 

Sec.  202.  Section  1661  o: 
States  Code,  is  amended 

(1)  striking  out  in  su 
months"  and  inserting  in 
months"; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"For  purposes  of  this 
mining  the  period  to  which 
eran   is   entitled    to   edu( 
under    this    chapter,    the 
active  duty  for  traUilng 
under  section   511(d)    of 
deemed   to  be   active   duty 
subsequent  to  the  completl  m 
of    active    duty    for    trait 
served  on  active  duty  for  a 
of  one  year  or  more.";   am 

(3)  striking  out  In  sub6< 
six"  and  hisertlng  in  lieu 

Sec  203.  Section  1662  of 
States  Code,  is  amended  as 

(1)  by  strlkUig  out  "e 
( a  I  and  inserting  in  lieu 

(2)  by   striking   out   "8-; 
tion   (b)   and  inserting  in 
year"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "8-, 
year"  in  subsection  (c)  and 
thereof  "10-year"  in  each 
nnd 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  em 
lowing  new  subsection: 

"(d)   In  the  case  of  any 
served  on  or  after  January 
became   eligible    for    educa. 
under  the  provisions  of  this 
ter  36  of  this  title,  and  (3) 
to  his  last  discharge  or 
duty,  was  captured  and  hel< 
war  by  a  foreign  governmen  ; 
shall  be  excluded,  in  c 
eran's  10-j-ear  period  of 
tlonal  assistance,  any  perldd 
such  veteran  was  so  detained 
immediately  following  his 
detention   during   which 
hospitalized  at  a  mllltarj' 
erans'  Administration  met,. 

Sec.  204.  Section  1673  of 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as 

( 1 )  by  inserting  in 
in  any  other  course  with  a 
tive,"  after   "field,"  where 
and  striking  out  "the  sale  i 
agement  field"  and  insertlE  g 
of    "the   specific   occupatioi  al 
which  the  course  was  desl ; 
training"; 

(2)  by  inserting  in 

the  advertising  for  which 
significant      avocatlonal 
themes)"  after  "character' 

(3)  by  amending 
as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Administrator 
the  enrollment  of  any 
already  enrolled,  in  any 

one  offered  pursuant  to 

chapter  VI  of  chapter  34  of 
does  not  lead  to  a  standar 
and  which  is  offered  by  a 

or  proprietary  nonprofit 

tion  for  any  period  during 
mlnistrator  finds  that  more 
tum  of  the  students  enrolU  i 
are  having  all  or  part  of  thtlr 


1  section    (a)    "36 
lieu  thereof  "45 

<  f  subsection   (a) 

sub4ection,  in  deter- 
any  eligible  vet- 
educaiional   assistance 
nltial    period    of 
p  rformed  by  him 
itle   10  shall   be 
if   at  any   time 
of  such  period 
training   such   veteran 
o  msecutive  period 
11. 
subsection  (c)  "thirty- 
hereof  "46". 
title  38,  United 
follows: 

t"  in  subsection 
th*eof  "10"; 

ear"   in   subsec- 
ieu  thereof  "10- 


y  ar 


subsec  ;lon 


subsect  on 


Jum  19,  1974. 


ASSISTANCE 


(3)    of  title   38, 
by  insert- 
therein,"     after 


title  38,  United 


and  "eight- 
Inserting  in  lieu 
ce,  respectively; 


rel iase 


thereof  the  fol- 

i^eteran  (1)   who 
1,  1955,  (2)  who 
educational    assistance 
chapter  or  chap- 
ivho,  subsequent 
from  active 
as  a  prisoner  of 
or  power,  there 
omrfuting  such  vet- 
eUgfbiilty  for  educa- 
dtiring  which 
and  any  period 
release  from  such 
veteran   was 
:ivillan,  or  Vet- 
medical  faciUty.". 

title  38,  United 
follows: 
subse  ition  (a)(2)   "or 
1  ocational  objec- 
t  first  appears; 
or  sales  man- 
In  lieu  there- 
category   for 
ned  to  provide 


s\  ch 


lis 


(  r 


(a)(3)  "(or 
finds  contains 
recreational 
and 

(d)    to  read 


si  lall  not  approve 

elig4>le  veteran,  not 

(other  than 

subchapter  V  or  sub- 

1  his  title)  which 

college  degree 

proprietary  profit 

educational  institu- 

which  the  Ad- 

han  85  per  cen- 

In  the  course 

tuition,  fees. 


for 


n(w 

Ihe 


si  i 

educati  >nal 


to 


b^ 


agr  tement 
betw  sen 


or  other  charges  paid  to  or  _ 
educational  Institution  or  thi  > 
ministration  under  this  title 

Sec.  205.  Section  1682  of 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following 

"(d)(1)    Notwithstanding 
In  section  1671  of  this  title 
rollment  of  an  eligible  vetera^ 
of  education  in  which  such 
ready  qualified,'  a  veteran 
up  to  six  months  of 
(or  the  equivalent  thereof  Ir 
slstance)  for  the  pursuit  of 
ing  to  permit  such  veteran 
veteran's  knowledge  and  skill  i 
structed  In  the  technological  i  ( 
have  occurred  in  such  veteran 
ployment  during  and  since  th« 
veteran's  active  military 

"(2)  A  veteran  pursuing  . 
under  this  subsection  shall 
catlonal  assistance  allowance 
tuition  assistance  allowance 
rate   payable  as  set  forth   Ir 
subsection  (a)  (1)  or  In  si 
this  section,  whichever  is 

"(3)  The  educational 
and  partial  tuition  assistance 
under  the  authority  of  this  , 
be  charged  against  the  period 
the  veteran  has  earned 
1661(a)  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  206.  Section  1685  of  t 
States  Code,  is  amended  as 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  Is 
out  all  of  that  portion  of  the 
preceding  "during  a  semester' 
m  lieu  thereof  "Such  work 
shall  be  paid  In  the  amount  of 
for  such  veteran-student's 
form  services,  during  or 
enrollment,   aggregating   two 
fifty  hours". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  is  furthkr 
striking  out  the  last  sentence 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
may  be  entered  Into  for  the 
services  for  periods  of  less  tha^i 
and  fifty  hours,  in  which 
of  the  work-study  allowance 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the     , 
of  work  agreed  to  be  perf ormei  I 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  houfs 
of  any  agreement  providing 
ance  of  services  for  one 
more,  the  veteran  student  shati 
in  advance,  and  in  the  case  of 
for  the  performance  of  service  > 
one  hundred  hours,  the 
vance   payment   shall   bear 
to  the  number  of  hours  of 
be  performed  as  $626  bears 
and  fifty  hours.". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  Is 
out  "(not  to  exceed «lght 
or  their  equivalent  in  man 
fiscal  year) ". 

Sec." 207.  Section  1692(b)  of 
States  Code,  is  amended  as 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$50" 
lieu  thereof  "$60"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "nine  __ 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "twelve 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$450" 
lieu  thereof  "$720". 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  1712  of 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  _. 

(1)  by  striking  out  "eight" 
(b)   and  Inserting  in  lieu  the 

(2)  by  striking  out  "eight' 
(f)    and   inserting  in  lieu 

(b)   Section  604(a)   of  Publlfc 
(82  Stat.  1333,  October  24 
by    deleting    "eight"   and 
thereof  "10". 

Sec.  209.  Section  1723  of 
States  Code,  is  amended  as 

(1)   by  inserting  in  subsectic^n 
In  any  other  course  with  a 
tive,"   after   "field,"  wher*  It 


^tle  38,  United 
adding  at  the 
subsection : 
prohibition 
l»rohibltlng  en- 
ii  In  a  program 
\jeteran  has  'al- 
lall  be  allowed 
assistance 
part-time  as- 
ijefresher  train- 
update  such 
and  to  be  in- 
4dvances  which 
s  field  of  em- 
period  of  such 
service, 
ref  resher 


training 

paid  an  edu- 

and  a  partial 

leased  upon  the 

the  table   in 

subsection  (c)  (2)  of 

app;  icable. 

assist ince  allowance 

allowance  paid 

subsection  shall 

of  entitlement 

pursi^ant  to  section 

tie  38,  United 

;  f  ollbws : 

amem  led  by  strikins 

second  sentence 

and  lnsertin<; 

st|udy  allowance 

$625  In  return 

to  per- 

perlods  of 

hundred    and 


t) 


fo- 


tc 


amend  ed 


atd 


197:  ) 


them  by  the 
Veterans'  Ad- 


amended  by 
and  inserting 
An  agreement 
I^rformance  of 
two  hundred 
the  amount 
be  paid  shall 
number  of  hours 
as  $625  bears 
In  the  case 
the  perform- 
hun^red  hours  or 
be  paid  $250 
ny  agreement 
for  less  than 
amoi^nt  of  the  ad- 
same    ratio 
wjork  agreed  to 
two  hundred 


by  striking 

hundted  man-years 

hotjrs  during  any 


tftle  38,  United 
iws: 
Inserting  In 


f o  lows : 
and 


mc  nths 


and  In- 

months";  and 

Inserting  In 


t  Itle  38,  United 
f ol  lows : 

in  subsection 
thereof  "10";  and 
In  subsection 
thereof  "10". 

Law  92-540 

is  amended 

insek-tlng   in   lieu 


tiUe  38,  United 
follows: 

(a)(2)   "or 

vocational  objec- 

irst  appears; 
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and  striking  out  "the  sales  or  sales  manage- 
ment field"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
specific  occupational  category  for  which  the 
course  was  designed  to  provide  training"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  "(or 
the  advertising  for  which  he  finds  contains 
significant  avocatlonal  or  recreational 
themes)"  after  "character"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)  "any 
course  of  institutional  on-farm  training,"; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  "to 
be  pursued  below  the  college  level"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "not  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree". 

Sec.  210.  Section  1732  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  In- 
serting after  subsection  (b)  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  (1)  An  eligible  person  who  Is  enrolled 
In  an  educational  Institution  for  a  'farm 
cooperative"  program  consisting  of  Institu- 
tional agricultural  courses  prescheduled  to 
fall  within  forty-four  weeks  of  any  period  of 
twelve  consecutive  months  and  who  pursues 
such  program  on — 

"(A)  a  full-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  ten 
clock  hours  per  week  or  four  hundred  and 
forty  clock  hours  In  such  year  prescheduled 
to  provide  not  less  than  eighty  clock  hours 
In  any  three -month  period) , 

"(B)  a  three-quarter-time  basis  (a  min- 
imum of  seven  clock  hours  per  week),  or 

"(C)  a  half-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  five 
clock  hours  per  week) , 

shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  and  a  partial  tuition 
Assistance  allowance  at  the  appropriate  rate 
provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
If  such  eligible  person  is  concurrently  en- 
gaged m  agricultural  employment  which  Is 
relevant  to  such  Institutional  agricultural 
courses  as  determined  under  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator.  In  computing 
the  foregoing  clock  hour  requirements  there 
shall  be  included  the  time  Involved  in  field 
trips  and  individual  and  group  Instruction 
sponsored  and  conducted  by  the  educational 
Institution  through  a  duly  authorized  in- 
structor of  such  Institution  In  which  the 
person  is  enrolled. 

"(2)  The  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowance  and  partial  tuition  assistance  al- 
lowance to  be  paid  on  behalf  of  an  eligible 
person  pursuing  a  farm  cooperative  program 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  full-time,  three- 
quarter-time,  or  half-time  pursuit,  as  appro- 
priate, of  a  farm  cooperative  program  by  an 
eligible  veteran  with  no  dependents  In  sec- 
tion 1682(c)(2)  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  211.  Section  1780(a)(2)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(or  customary  vacation  periods 
connected  therewith)"  after  "holidays". 

Sec.  212.  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  section  1774(b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  allowance  for  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  the  following  formula: 
"Total      salary      cost  Allowable  for  admln- 

rehnbursable    under       Istratlve  expense 

this  section 

$5,000  or  less $550. 

Over    $5,000    but    not  $1,000. 

exceeding  $10,000. 
Over  $10,000  but  not    $1,000  for  the  first 

exceeding  $35,000.  $10,000   plus   $926 

for     each     addi- 
tional   $5,000    or 
fraction  thereof. 
Over  $35,000  but  not  $6,050. 

exceeding  $40,000. 
Over  $40,000  but  not  $6,050    for    the    first 

exceeding  $75,000.  $40,000    plus    $800 

for  each  additional 
$5,000  or  fraction 
thereof. 


Over  $75,000  but  not  $12,000. 
exceeding  $80,000. 

Over  $80,000 $12,000   for   the   first 

$80,000  plus  $700 
for  each  additional 
$5,000  or  fraction 
thereof.". 

(2)  by  amending  section  1784(b)  to  read 
as  fellows: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  pay  to  any 
educational  Institution,  or  to  any  Joint 
apprenticeship  training  committee  acting  as 
a  training  establishment,  furnishing  educa- 
tion or  training  under  either  chapter  34,  35, 
or  36  of  this  title,  a  reporting  fee  which  will 
,  be  In  lieu  of  any  other  compensation  or 
reimbursement  for  reports  or  certiflcationa 
which  such  educational  Institution  or  Joint 
apprenticeship  training  conmiittee  Is  re- 
quired to  report  to  him  by  law  or  regula- 
tion. Such  reporting  fee  shall  be  computed 
for  each  calendar  year  by  mvUtlplylng  $3  by 
the  number  of  eligible  veterans  or  eligible 
persons  enrolled  under  chapter  34,  35,  or  36 
of  this  title,  or  $4  in  the  case  of  those 
eligible  veterans  and  eligible  persons  whose 
educational  assistance  checks  are  directed 
In  care  of  each  Institution  for  temporary 
custody  and  delivery  and  are  delivered  at 
the  time  of  registration .  as  provided  under 
section  1780(d)  (5)  of  this  title,  on  October  31 
of  that  year;  except  that  the  Administrator 
may,  where  It  is  established  by  such  educa- 
tional Institution  or  Joint  apprenticeship 
training  committee  that  eligible  veteran  plus 
eligible  person  enrollment  on  such  date  varies 
more  than  15  per  centum  from  the  peak 
eligible  veteran  enrollment  plus  eligible  per- 
son enrollment  in  such  educational  histitu- 
tlon  or  Joint  apprenticeship  training  com- 
mittee during  such  calendar  year,  establish 
such  other  date  as  representative  of  the 
peak  enrollment  as  may  be  Justified  for  such 
educational  institution  or  Joint  apprentice- 
ship training  committee.  The  reporting  fee 
shall  be  paid  to  such  educational  Institution 
or  Joint  apprenticeship  training  conmiittee 
as  soon  as  feasible  after  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year  for  which  it  Is  applicable.". 

Sec.  213.  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  section  1786(a)(2) 
"$220"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$260"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1787(b)  to  read  as 
follows : 


"Column  1 

Column 

Column 

Column 

Column  V 

II 

III 

IV 

Node- 

One  de-  Two  de- 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

More than  two 

Periods  of  training 

ents 

ent 

ents 

dependents 

The  amount  in 
column     IV, 
plus  the  fol- 
lowing for 
each  de- 

pendent in 

excess  of 

First  6  months 

JI«9 

J2I2 

{232 

t9 

Seconds  months... 

142 

164 

184 

9 

Thirds  months 

95 

117 

137 

9 

Fourth  and  any 

47 

70 

90 

9" 

succeeding  6- 

month  periods... 

CXX- 
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and 

(3)  by  amending  section  1787(b)(2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  monthly  training  assistance  al- 
lowance of  an  eligible  person  pursuing  a 
program  decsrlbed  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  computed  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  an 
eligible  veteran  pursuing  such  a  course  In 
section  1787(b)  (1)  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  214.  Section  1788(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  "offered 
on  a  clock-hour  basis  below  the  college  level" 


and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "not  leading  to 
a  standard  college  degree  offered  on  a  clock- 
hour  basis"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  "offered 
on  a  clock-hour  basis  below  the  college  lev- 
el" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "not  leading 
to  a  standard  college  degree  offered  on  a 
clock-hour  basis"; 

1 3)  by  striking  out  in  clatise  (6)  "below 
the  college  level"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "not  leading  to  a  standard  coUege  degree  "; 
and 

( 4 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection 
the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  an  educational 
institution  offering  courses  not  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree  may  measure  such 
courses  on  a  quarter-  or  semester-hour  basis 
(with  full  time  measured  on  the  same  basis 
as  provided  by  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection) : 
Proi-'ided,  That  (A)  the  academic  portions  of 
such  courses  require  outside  preparation  and 
are  measured  on  not  less  than  one  quarter 
or  one  semester  hour  for  each  fifty  minutes 
net  of  Instruction  per  week  or  quarter  or 
semester;  (B)  the  laboratory  portions  of  such 
courses  are  measured  on  not  less  than  one 
quarter  or  one  semester  hour  for  each  two 
hours  of  attendance  per  week  per  quarter  or 
semester;  and  (C)  the  shop  portions  of  such 
courses  are  measiired  on  not  less  than  one 
quarter  or  one  semester  hour  for  each  three 
hours  of  attendance  per  week  per  quarter  or 
semester:  Provided  further.  That  In  no  event 
shall  such  course  be  considered  a  full-time 
course  when  less  than  eighteen  hours  per 
week  of  attendance  Is  required.". 

Sec.  215.  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  all  of  section  1795: 

(2)  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"{  1795.  Limitation  on  certain  advertising, 
sales,  and  enrollment  practices 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  or  eli- 
gible person  In  any  course  offered  by  an  in- 
stitution which  utilizes  advertising,  sales, 
or  enroUment  practices  of  any  type  which 
are  erroneous,  deceptive,  or  misleading  ei- 
ther by  actual  statement,  omission,  or  inti- 
mation. 

"tb)  The  Administrator  shall,  pursuant 
to  section  1794  of  this  title,  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  utUize,  where  appropriate.  Its  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  consistent  with  its  avail- 
able resources,  in  carrying  out  investiga- 
tions and  making  his  determinations  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Such  agree- 
ment shall  provide  that  cases  arising  luider 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  any  similar 
matters  with  respect  to  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  chapter  or  chapters  34  and  35 
of  this  title  shall  be  referred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  which  in  its  dis- 
cretion will  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
make  preliminary  findings.  The  findings  and 
results  of  any  such  investigations  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Administrator  who  shall  take 
appropriate  action  In  such  cases  within 
ninety  days  after  such  referral. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  an  adjudicative  proceeding  has 
entered  a  final  order,  excluding  consent  or- 
ders entered  into  pursuant  to  part  3.11  of  the 
Federal  Ttade  Commission  Rules  of  Prac- 
tice, to  cease  and  desist  against  any  Insti- 
tution the  courses  of  which  are  approved 
under  this  chapter  or  chapters  34  and  35, 
such  order  shall  be  treated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator as  conclusive  evidence  on  the  basis 
of  which  he  shall,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  disapprove  the  enrollment  of  any  eli- 
gible veteran  or  eligible  person  in  any  course 
offered  by  such  institution. 

"idi  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator 
shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  nature  and 
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disposition  of  all  cases  arising  under  this 
section.";  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  the  table  of  sections 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  36  of  such  title 
"1795.  Limitation  on  period  of  assistance  un- 
der two  or  more  programs." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof. 
"1795.  Limitation  on  certain  advertising, 
sales,  and  enrollment  practices." 

Sec.  216.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  3  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
"§  219.  Evaluation  and  data  collection 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  measure  and 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  all  programs  author- 
ized under  this  title,  in  order  to  determine 
their  effectiveness  In  achieving  stated  goals 
in  general,  and  In  relation  to  their  cost, 
their  Impact  on  related  programs,  and  their 
structure  and  mechanisms  for  delivery  of 
services.  Evaluations  shall  be  conducted  by 
persons  not  Inunedlately  involved  *n  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  evaluated. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  develop  and  publish  general 
standards  for  evalviatlon  of  program  effec- 
tiveness In  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
title.  The  annual  report  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  214  shall  describe  the  actions 
taken  as  a  result  of  these  evaluations. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under 
this  title,  the  Administrator  shall,  whenever 
possible,  arrange  to  obtain  the  specific  views 
of  persons  participating  in  and  served  by  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  this  title  about 
such  programs. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  the 
results  of  evaluative  research  and  summaries 
of  evaluations  of  program  impact  and  ef- 
fectiveness not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  completion  thereof.  The  Administrator 
shall  promptly  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  copies  of  all  such 
completed  research  studies  and  evaluation 
sununarles. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  take  the  nec- 
essary action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  eval- 
uations, proposals,  and  data  produced  or  de- 
veloped with  assistance  under  this  title  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  Such  information  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  deem  necessary  for  purposes  of  the 
evaluations  conducted  under  this  title  sliall 
be  made  available  to  him,  upon  request,  by 
all  departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentali- 
ties of  the  executive  branch. 

"(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  collect,  collate,  and  an- 
alyze on  a  continuing  basis,  full  statistical 
data  regarding  participation  (including  the 
duration  thereof) ,  provision  of  services,  cate- 
gories of  beneficiaries,  planning  and  con- 
struction of  facilities,  acquisition  of  space, 
proposed  excessing  of  land,  accretion  and  at- 
trition of  personnel,  and  categorized  expendi- 
tures attributable  thereto,  under  all  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  this  title.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  available  to  the  pub- 
lic and  provide  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  on  a  regular  basis  (but 
not  less  often  than  bi-monthly)  tabulations 
and  analyses  of  all  such  data.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  such  title  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof 
"f  219  Evaluation  and  data  collection.". 

Sec.  217.  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  3  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Section  241  of  such  title  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  "in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subchapter  (including  the  pro- 
vision, to  the  maximiun  feasible  extent,  of 


such  services,  in  areas  wh(  re  a  significant 
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and  eligible  de- 
3ther  than  Eng- 


number  of  eligible  veterans 
pendents  spteak  a  language 
liah  as  their  principal  language,  in  the  prin- 
cipal language  of  such  persdns) "  after  "out- 
reach services". 

(2)  inserting  in  paragrapl  (2)  "to  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  depen(  ents"  after  "in- 
formation" the  first  time  it  ippears. 

(b)  Section  242(b)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '  may  implement 
such  special  telephone  servU  e"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "shall  establl  sh  and  carry  out 
all  possible  porgrams  and  services  including 
special  telephone  and  mobli  facilities,". 

(c)  Resdesignate  sections  243  and  244  as 
244  and  245,  respectively,  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  after  se  ;tion  242 : 

"§  243.  Veterans'  represental  Ives 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  othen  rise  provided  in 
paragraph  (4)  of  thU  subi  ectlon,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  assign,  m  1th  appropriate 
clerical/secretarial  support,  to  each  educa- 
tional institution  (as  defi  ned  in  section 
1652(c)  except  for  correspondence  schools) 
where  at  least  five  hundred  persons  are  en- 
rolled under  chapter  31,  34,  35,  or  36  of  this 
title  such  number  of  full-tli  le  veterans'  rep- 
resentatives as  will  provide  i  .t  least  one  such 
veterans'  representative  per  each  five  hun- 
dred such  persons  so  enrolled  at  each  such 
institution;  and  the  Admini  itrator  shall  also 
assign  to  other  such  veter  ms'  representa- 
tives responsibility  for  carry!  ag  out  the  fxmc- 
tlons  set  forth  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  grou]  s  of  institutions 
with  less  than  five  hundred  such  persons  so 
enrolled,  on  the  basis  of  su  :h  proportion  of 
such  veterans'  representatlv  ss'  time  to  such 
persons  so  enrolled  as  he  d<  ems  appropriate 
to  be  adequate  to  perform  s  ich  functions  at 
such  institutions. 

"(2)  In  selecting  and  app  ilnting  veterans' 
representatives  under  this  st  bsection,  prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  to  vetei  ins  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  with  experience  In  veterans  affairs' 
counseling,  outreach,  and  o  her  related  vet- 
erans' services. 

"(3)  The  functions  of  sucl  veterans' repre- 
sentatives shall  be  to  — 

"(A)  answer  all  Inquiries  related  to  Vet- 
erans' Administration  educa  ;ional  assistance 
and  other  benefits,  and  take  »11  necessary  ac- 
tion to  resolve  such  Inquirl  ss  exp>edltiously, 
especially  those  relating  to  i  ayments  of  edu- 
cational assistance  benefits; 

"(B)  assure  correctness  I  nd  proper  han- 
dling of  applications,  comp  etlon  of  certifi- 
cations of  attendance,  and  I  ubmission  of  all 
necessary  information  (inch  ding  changes  In 
status  or  program  affectln:  payments)  in 
suppport  or  benefit  claims  a  nbmltted; 

"(C)  maintain  active  Hals  sn  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  officials  of  th«  educational  in- 
stitution to  which  assigned.  In  order  to  alert 
veterans  to  changes  In  law  a  id  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration policies  or  proc  edures; 

"(D)  supervise  and  expedll  lously  resolve  all 
difficulties  relating  to  the  de  Ivery  of  advance 
educational  assistance  paym  ents  and  of  par- 
tial tuition  assistance  alio  trance  payments 
authorized  under  this  title; 

"(E)  coordinate  Veterans  Administration 
matters  with,  and  provide  a  )proprlate  brief- 
ings, to,  all  on-camptis  v  Jterans'  groups, 
working  particularly  closel;  with  veterans' 
coordinators  at  educational  institutions  re- 
ceiving veterans'  cost-of-1  istructlon  pay- 
ments under  section  420  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  'V.C.I.  institutions'); 

"(P)  provide  necessary  guidance  and  sup- 
port to  veteran-student  servl  ces  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  campus  undei  section  1685  of 
this  title; 

"(G)  where  such  functions  are  not  being 
adequately  carried  out  by  e  listing  programs 
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at  such  institutions,  provide  appropriate  mo- 
tivational and  other  counselli)g  to  veterans 
(informing  them  of  all  available  benefits  and 
services,  as  provided  for  und<  r  section  241 
of  this  title),  and  carry  out  outreach  activi- 
ties under  this  subchapter;  anc 

"(H)  carry  out  such  othei  activities  as 
may  be  assigned  by  the  directo  •  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  regional  office,  estab- 
lished under  section  230  of  this  title. 

"(4)  Based  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
functions  set  forth  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  are  being  adequately  carried  out 
at  a  particular  educational  iniititution  or  in 
consideration  of  other  factors  Indicating  the 
Inapproprlateness  of  asslgnmei  it  of  veterans' 
representatives  to  a  particuUr  educational 
institution,  the  director  of  the  appropriate 
Veterans'  Administration  regio  lal  office  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  formula  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsect  on,  either  re- 
allocate such  veterans'  repn  ssentatlves  to 
other  educational  institutions  In  such  region 
where  he  determines  that  sx  ch  additional 
veterans'  representatives  are  necessary,  or, 
with  the  approval  of  the  chief  benefits  officer 
of  the  Veterans'  Administratio  i,  assign  such 
veterans'  representatives  to  cirry  out  such 
functions  or  related  activities  f  t  the  regional 
office  in  question,  with  special  responsibility 
for  one  or  more  particular  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

"(5)  The  functions  of  a  veterans'  repre- 
sentative assigned  under  this  si  bsection  shall 
be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  comple- 
ment and  not  interfere  with  the  statutory 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  persons  carry- 
ing out  veterans  affairs'  f  unc  ;lons  at  V.C.I, 
institutions. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  saall  establish 
rules  and  procedures  to  guide  veterans'  rep- 
resentatives in  carrying  out  tieir  functions 
under  this  section.  Such  rules  i  nd  procedures 
shall  contain  provisions  directed  especially 
to  assuring  that  the  activities  of  veterans' 
representatives  carried  out  unci  er  this  section 
complement,  and  do  not  Uiteifere  with,  the 
established  responsibilities  of  i  epresentatives 
recognized  by  the  Adminlstra' ;or  under  sec- 
tion 3402  of  this  title.". 

(d)  Section  244  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section)  or  such  title  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "may"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall  utilize  his  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  agre  >ments  under 
section  213  of  this  title  where  tie  determines 
that  a  community -based  nat  onal  or  local 
organization  or  agency  has  special  expertise 
in  facilitating  communication  virlth  and  the 
provision  of  services  to  particular  groups  of 
veterans,  especially  those  whc  do  not  have 
a  high  school  education  or  ttie  equivalent 
and  those  who  are  disadvantaged  by  virtue 
of  linguistic  or  other  socioeco  lomlc  factors, 
and  shall";  and 

(2)  inserting  "and  provide  f(r"  after  "con- 
duct" in  paragraph  (5) . 

(e)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  b|r  striking  out 
"243.    Utilization  of  other  ager  cles. 

"244.     Reports  to  Congress." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"243.     Veterans'  representative  i. 
"244.     Utilization  of  other  ageifcles. 
"245.     Report  to  Congress." 

Sec.  218.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  38,  United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  by  iidding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 

"Subchapter  V — Interagenc{r  Advisory 

Council  on  Veterans'  S«  rvices 

"§250.    Establishment   of  Advisory  Council 

"There  is  established  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration  an  Interagency  Advisory 
Council  on  Veterans'  Service  i  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Council'),  of  which  the 
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Administrator  shall  serve  as  Chairman  and 
which  shall  be  composed  of  the  beads  of  the 
f (blowing  departments  or  agencies  (or  their 
designees  whose  positions  are  executive  level 
IV  or  higher)  :  Department  of  Defense;  De- 
partment of  Labor;  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury;  Department  of  Agri- 
cultxire;  United  States  Postal  Service;  Civil 
Service  Commission;  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration; and  such  other  departments  and 
agencies  as  the  President  may  designate. 
"§  261.    Functions  of  Advisory  Council 

"(a)  The  functions  of  the  Council  shall 
be  to  seek  to  promote  maximum  feasible 
effectiveness,  coordination,  and  interrelation- 
ship of  services  among  all  programs  and 
activities  affecting  veterans  and  their 
dependents  carried  out  by  and  under  all 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities, especially  in  terms  of  the  plan 
provided  for  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  in  order  to  develop  in 
the  President's  annual  budget  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  coordinated  plan  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents  under  all  programs  and  activities 
carried  out  by  or  under  all  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instnmientalitles. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  report  annually  on 
its  activities  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, and  shall  from  time  to  time  submit 
such  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate for  improvements  in,  and  more 
effective  coordination  of  existing  Federal 
laws,  programs,  and  activities  affecting  vet- 
erans. 

"(d)  The  Council  shaU  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  often  than  four 
times  annually,  and  shall  provide  for  the  em- 
ployment of  such  full-time  staff  as  required 
for  it  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
section. 

"S  252.  Cooperation  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies 

"Each  Federal  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality shall  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  personnel,  support,  and  Infor- 
mation regarding  its  activities  as  the  Coun- 
cil shall  request.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  Uiereof 

"StJBCHAPTER  V — IntERAOEKCY  ADVISORY 

CotJKcn.  ON  Veteeans'  Services 
"Sec. 

"250.  Establishment  of  Advisory  Council. 
"251.  Functions  of  Advisory  Council. 
"252.  Cooperation  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.". 

TITLE  in— VETERANS'  EDUCATION  LOAM 
PROGRAM 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"Subchapter  VII — ^Loans  to  Eugibix 
Veterans 
"{  1698.  Eligibility  for   loans;    amount   and 
conditions  of  loans;  Interest  rate 
on  loans 
"  (a)  Each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  loan  under  this  subchapter  in  an  amoimt 
determined  under,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions   specified    in,    subsection    (b)(1)    of 
this  section  if  the  veteran  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  subsection    (c)    of 
this  section. 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  which 
an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled  under 
this  subchapter  for  any  academic  year  shall 


be  equal  to  the  amount  needed  by  such  vet- 
eran to  pursue  a  program  of  education  at  the 
institution  at  which  he  is  enrolled,  as  deter- 
mined vmder  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  (A)  The  amount  needed  by  a  veteran 
to  pursue  a  program  of  education  at  an  in- 
stitution for  any  academic  year  shall  be  de- 
termined by  subtracting  (i)  the  total  amount 
of  financial  resoiirces  (as  defined  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph)  available 
to  the  veteran  which  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  exxjended  by  him  for  educational 
purposes  In  any  year  from  (li)  the  actual 
cost  of  attendance  (as  defined  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph)  at  the  institu- 
tion in  which  he  is  enrolled. 

"(B)  The  term  'total  amount  of  financial 
resources'  of  any  veteran  for  any  year  means 
the  total  of  the  following: 

"(i)  The  annual  adjusted  effective  income 
of  the  veteran  less  Federal  income  tax  paid 
or  payable  by  such  veteran  with  respect  to 
such   income. 

"(11)  The  amount  of  cash  assets  al  the 
veteran. 

"(Hi)  The  amount  of  financial  asslsUnce 
received  by  the  veteran  under  the  provisions 
of  title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended. 

"(iv)  Educational  assistance  received  by 
the  veteran  under  this  chapter  other  than 
under  this  subchapter. 

"(v)  Financial  assistance  received  by  the 
veteran  under  any  scholarship  or  grant  pro- 
gram other  than  those  specified  in  clauses 
(iU)   and  (iv). 

"(C)  The  term  "actual  cost  of  attendance' 
means,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Administrator  may  provide,  the  actual  per- 
student  charges  for  tuition,  fees,  room  and 
board  (or  expenses  related  to  reasonable 
commuting),  books,  and  an  allowance  for 
such  other  expenses  as  the  Administrator 
determines  by  reg;ulation  to  be  reasonably  re- 
lated to  attendance  at  the  institution  at 
which  the  veteran  Is  enrolled. 

"(3)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  any 
veteran  may  borrow  under  this  subchapter 
may  not  exceed  $260  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  months  such  veteran  Is  entitled  to 
receive  educational  assistance  under  section 
1661  of  this  title,  but  not  in  excess  of  $2,000 
in  any  one  regular  academic  year. 

"(c)  An  eligible  veteran  shaU  be  entitled 
to  a  loan  under  this  subchapter  if  such  vet- 
eran— 

"(1)  is  in  attendance  at  an  approved  in- 
stitution and  enrolled  in  a  course  leading  to 
a  standard  college  degree  on  at  least  a  half- 
time  basis; 

"(2)  has  sought  and  is  unable  to  obtain 
a  loan,  in  the  full  amount  needed  by  such 
veteran,  ms  determined  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  under  a  student  loan  pro- 
gram Insured  piu-suant  to  the  provisions  of 
part  B  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  or  any  successor 
authority;  and 

"(3)  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Administrator  meeting  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  agreement  between  the  Admin- 
istrator and  a  veteran  under  this  subchap- 
ter— 

"(1)  shall  include  a  note  or  other  written 
obligation  which  provides  for  repayment  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  principal  amount 
of,  and  payment  of  interest  on,  the  loan  in 
installments  over  a  period  beginning  nine 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  borrower 
ceases  to  be  at  least  a  half-time  student  and 
ending  ten  years  and  nine  months  after  such 
date; 

"(2)  shall  Include  provision  for  accelera- 
tion of  repayment  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 


loan,  without  penalty,  at  the  option  of  the 
borrower; 

"(3)  BtuOl  provide  that  the  loan  shall  bear 
interest,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan, 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
rate  paid  by  such  Secretary  on  Treasury  notes 
and  obligations  held  by  the  Fund  at  the 
time  the  loan  agreement  is  made,  except  that 
no  interest  Ehall  accrue  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning date  of  repayment;  and 

"(4)  shall  provide  that  the  loan  shall  be 
made  without  security  and  without  endorse- 
ment. 

"(e)  If  a  veteran  who  has  received  a  loan 
under  this  section  dies  or  becomes  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  discharge  the  veteran's  liability 
on  such  loan  by  repaying  the  amount  owed 
on  such  loan. 

"§  1699.  Sources  of  funds;  insurance 

"(a)  Loans  made  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  subchapter  shall  be  made  from 
funds  available  imder  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  such  purpose,  ind  repayment  shall 
be  guaranteed  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  funds  in  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Fund  continued  under  sec- 
tion 720  (in  this  subchapter  referred  to  as 
the  'Fund')  shall  be  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  making  loans  under  section  1698 
of  this  title.  The  Administrator  shall  set 
aside  out  of  such  Fund  such  amounts,  not 
in  excess  of  limitations  in  appropriations 
Acts,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
make  all  the  loans  to  which  veterans  are  en- 
titled under  section  1698  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  funds  set  aside  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  considered  as 
investments  of  the  Fund  and  while  so  set 
aside  shaU  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  but  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  the  rate  paid  by  such  Secretary 
on  other  Treasury  notes  and  obligations  held 
by  the  Fund  at  the  time  such  funds  are 
set  aside. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  guarantee 
repayment  to  the  Fund  of  any  amounts  set 
aside  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  loans  under  section  1698  of  this  title  and 
of  any  interest  accrued  thereon.  In  order  to 
discharge  his  resjHjnslbllity  under  any  such 
guarantee,  he  Is  authorized  to  issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations in  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiury.  Such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  but  at  a  rate  no  less  than  the  rate 
paid  by  such  Secretary  on  other  Treasury 
notes  and  obligations  held  by  the  Fund  at 
the  time  the  loan  agreement  is  made.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  such  notes  and  other 
obligations. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  repay  to 
the  Fund  any  amounts  set  aside  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  together  with  any 
interest  accrued  thereon.  Any  funds  paid  to 
the  Administrator  piusuant  to  an  agreement 
made  under  section  1698(d)  of  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

"(e)  A  fee  shall  be  collected  from  each 
veteran  obtaining  a  loan  made  under  this 
section  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  against 
defaults  on  loans  made  \mder  this  subchap- 
ter, and  no  k>an  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  unUl  the  fee  payable  with  req;>ect  to 
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such  loan  has  been  collected  and  remitted  to 
the  Administrator.  The  amount  of  the  fee 
shall  be  established  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Administrator,  but  shall  In  no  event  exceed 
I  per  centum  of  the  total  loan  amount.  The 
amount  of  the  fee  may  be  Included  in  the 
loan  to  the  veterckn  and  paid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof.  The  Administrator  shall  de- 
posit all  fees  collected  hereunder  in  the 
Fund,  and  amounts  so  deposited  shall  be 
available  to  the  Admimstrator  to  discharge 
his  obligations  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.". 

(b)  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof 

"subchapteb  vii loans  to  eucmle 

Veterans 
"Sec. 

"1698.  Eligibility  for  loans;  amount  and  con- 
ditions of  loans;    interest  rate  on 
loans. 
"1699.  Source  of  funds;  insurance.". 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subchapter  IV  of  cb^ter  36 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"§  1737.  Education  loans 

"Any  eligible  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  provided  an  eligible  veteran  un- 
der subchapter  vn  of  chapter  34  of  this  title 
(If  the  program  of  educaUon  is  pursued  in  a 
State)  and  shall  be  entitled  to  an  education 
loan  in  such  amount  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  therein  specified.". 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
"1737.  Education  loans." 
after 

"1736.  Specialized  vocational  training 
courses.". 

TITLE  rv— VETERANS.  WIVES,  AND  WID- 
OWS   EMPLOYMENT    ASSISTANCE    AND 
PREFERENCE    AND    VETERANS'    REEM- 
PLOYMENT RIGHTS 
Sec.   401.   Chapter   41   of   title  38,   United 

States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  2001  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and 
adding  after  paragraph  (1)  a  new  paragraph 
(2)  as  follows: 

"(2)    The   term  'eligible   person'   means — 

"(A)  the  spouse  of  any  person  who  died 
of  a  service-connected  disability, 

"(B)  the  spouse  of  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty  who,  at 
the  time  of  application  for  assistance  under 
this  chapter,  is  listed,  pursuant  to  section 
656  of  title  37,  and  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, by  the  Secretary  concerned  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  categories  and  has 
been  so  listed  for  a  total  of  more  than  ninety 
days:  (i)  missing  in  action,  (11)  captured  In 
line  of  duty  by  a  hostile  force,  or  (ill)  forci- 
bly detamed  or  interned  in  line  of  duty  by  a 
foreign  government  or  power,  or 

"(C)  the  spouse  of  any  person  who  has  a 
total  disability  permanent  in  nature  result- 
ing from  a  service-connected  disability  or  the 
spouse  of  a  veteran  who  died  while  a  disabil- 
ity so  evaluated  was  in  existence.". 

(b)  Section  2002  is  amended  by  (1)  in- 
serting "and  eligible  persons  "  after  "eligible 
veterans"  and  (2)  inserting  "and  persons" 
after  "such  veterans". 

(c)  Section  2003  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  m  the  first  sentence  "250,- 
000  veterans"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"250,000  veterans  and  eligible  persons"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence 
"veterans  and  eligible  persons'  "; 

(3)  Inserting  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  (4),  (6), 
and  (6)  of  the  fifth  sentence  "and  eligible 
persons"  after  "eligible  veteran*  each  time 
the  latter  term  appears  In  such  clauses; 


amen  led 


subsec  tion 


lie 


year. 


redes  gnated 
a  Id 


lieu 


ther  jof 
spe  :ial 


(4)    inserting  in  clause 
sentence  "or  an  eligible  u_ 
ately  after  "eligible  vetera^ 

(6)    inserting  in   clause 
sentence  "and   i>ersons 
"such  veterans". 

(d)  Section  2005  is  „ 
"and  eligible  persons" 
"eligible  veterans". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of 
section  2006  is  amended 
"veterans'  and  inserting 
"eligible  veterans  and  eliglkl 

(f)  Section  2007  is 

(1)  inserting  in   s 

each  eligible  person"  imm< 
tive  duty,"; 

(2)  redesignating  

section  (c)  and  inserting 
subsection  (b) : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of 
definitive  performance 
mining  compliance  by  the 
ployment  service  agencies  \ 
of  this  chapter  and  chapt 
A  full  report  as  to  the  e: 
for  any  noncompliance  by 
agency  during  any  fiscal 
the  agency's  plan  for  co_ 
Ing  the  succeeding  year, 
in  the   annual   report  of 
Labor    required    by 
section.";  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  the 
of  subsection  (c)    (as  re 
(2)   of  this  subsection) 
veterans"  and  inserting  in 
eligible  veterans,  and  ellgil^e 

Sec.   402.   Chapter   42   of 
States  Code,  is  amended 
the  third  sentence  of  secti4n 
and   inserting  in  lieu 
to  requiring  that  such  _^ 
given  to  the  employment 
under  such  contracts  and 
in  order  to  promote  the 
such  requirement,  the". 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Chapter  42 
States  Code,  is  amended 
end  thereof  the  following 
"§2014.  Employment 
Government 

"(a)  It  is  the  policy  of 
and  the  pvirpose  of  this 
the  maximum  of  emplo 
vancement  opportunities 
Government  for  qualified 
and  veterans  of  the 

"(b)  To  further  this 
Vietnam  era  shall  be  ehgilj 
with  regulations  which  the 
mission  shall  prescribe,  for 
ment  appointments  up  to 
level  GS-5,  as  specified  in 
chapter   51    of  title   5. 
and  subsequent  career- 
ments,  under  the  terms  and 
fled    in    Executive    Order 
(March   26,   1970),  except 
the  one-year  period  of  elig, 
section  2(a)    of  such  order 
disabled  veteran  who  enrolli 
following  separation  from 
or  following  release  from 
treatment  immediately  fc 
from  the  Armed  Forces.  In 
cation    (as  defined   in 
title)    on  more  than  a 
defined  in  section  1788  of 
spent  in  such  program  of 
ing  customary  periods  of 
mlsslble  absences)  shall  not 
vided.  That  the  eligibility 
shall  continue  for  not  less 
after  such  veteran  first 
therein  on  more  than  a 
veterans  readjustment 
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I^rson's"  immedl- 

s";  and 

(4)  of  the  flftli 
itnmediately   after 

amei  ided  by  inserting 
ii  imediately    after 

subsection  (a)  of 
by  striking  out 
in  lieu  thereof 
e  persons". 

subseclion   (a)(1)    "and 
e  liately  after  "ac- 
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State  public  em- 

with  the  provisions 

42  of  this  title. 

e}^ent  and  reasons 

any  such  State 

together  with 
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s  liall  be  included 

the   Secretary   of 
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sect  on 
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(b)   as  sub- 
following  new 


second  sentence 

by  clause 

other  eligible 

thereof  "other 


persons". 

title  38,   United 

striking  out  in 

2012(a)  "The" 

"In  addition 

emphasis  be 

)f  such  veterans 

subcontracts  and 

Ir  iplementatlon  of 
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title  38,  United 
adding  at  the 
n*w  section: 
within     the     Federal 


ty 


t  tie 


se  ;tion 


United  States 

to  promote 

employmfent  and  job  ad- 

w  thin  the  Federal 

llsabled  veterans 

Vletna  m  era. 


polii^,  veterans  of  the 
;e,  in  accordance 
(  ivll  Service  Com- 
\  eterans  readjust- 
Includlng  the 
subchapter  II  of 
Unl  :ed  States  Code. 
coni  lltlonal  appoint- 
condltlons  specl- 
!^umbered    11521 
hat  in  applying 
eligl|)mty  specified  in 
to  a  veteran  or 
within  one  year 
Armed  Forces 
1  ospitalizatlon  or 
foUpwing  separation 
program  of  edu- 
1652   of   this 
time  basis   (as 
title) ,  the  time 
education  (Includ- 
v  ication  and  per- 
be  counted :  Pro- 
such  a  veteran 
than  six  months 
to  be  enrolled 
time  basis.  No 
appointment  may  be 


us 
iS- 
se;  arate  i 
V  1th  : 
'■  Comm!  Bsion 
tie 
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made  under  authority  of  this 
June  30,  1978. 

"(c)  Each  department.  _„ 
mentality  in  the  executive  _ 
elude  in  its  affirmative  actiofi 
hiring,  placement,  and  _. 
dlcapped    individuals    in    sue^ 
agency,    or   instrumentality 
section  501  (b)  of  Public  Law 
391,  September  26,  1973) ,  a  s< 
tion  of  plans  (in  accordance 
which  the  Civil  Service  Comi 
scribe  in  consultation  with 
tor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  a 
slstent    with    the    purposes, 
priorities  of  such  Act)  to  pi 
out  such  affirmative  action 
disabled  veterans  in  order  to 
pose  of  this  section. 

"(d)    The  Civil  Service 
be  responsible  for  the  review 
of  the   implementation  of 
the  activities  of  each  such 
cy,  and  instrumentality  to 
pose  and  provisions  of  this 
mission  shall  periodically 
(on  at  least  a  semiannual 
such    implementation    and 
each  such  department,  agency 
mentality,  including  specifi 
and  extent  of  appointments 
section   (b)   of  this  section 
of  the  plans  required  under 
thereof. 
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Co:  nmisslon  shall 
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section  and 
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the  results 
subsection  (c) 


this 


basis 
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"(e)    The  Civil   Service 

submit  to  the  Congress  

activities  carried  out  under 
cept    that,    with   respect   to 
thereof,  the  Commission  may 
port  of  such  activities 
port    required    to   be   submit^d 
501(d)  of  such  Public  Law  93 
the  employment  of  handlcapijed 
by  each  department,  agency, 
tallty. 

"(f)    Notwithstanding  sectidn 
title,  the  terms  'veteran'  and 
eran'  as  used  in  this  section 
meaning   provided   for   under 
pllcable  civil  service  laws  and 
(b)  The  table  of  sections  at 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  bj 
end  thereof 
"2014.  Employment  within 

ernment.". 
Sec.  404.    (a)    Part  III  of 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  ^ 
end  thereof  a  new  chapter  as 
"Chapter  43— VETERANS' 
RIGHTS 
"Sec. 
"2021.  Right  to  reemployment 

persons;  benefits  prct 
''2022.  Enforcement  procedures 
"2023.  Reemployment  by  the 

territory,  possession, 

of  Columbia. 
"2024.  Rights  of  persons  whc 

called  to  active  duty; 
"2025.  Assistance  In  obtaining 
"2026.  Prior  rights  for  r 
"§  2021.  Right  to  reemployment 
persons;    benefits 
"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  . 
ducted  into  the  Armed  Forces 
States  under  the  Military 
Act  (or  under  any  prior  or 
responding  law)  for  training 
who  leaves  a  position  (other 
rary  position)  in  the  employ  ol 
m  order  to  perform  such  trainl  i 
and   (1)    receives  a  certificate 
section  9(a)   of  the  Military 
ice  Act    (relating   to   the  sa 
pletlon  of  military  service). 
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ttle  38,  United 
adding  at  the 
follows : 

REEMPLOYMENT 
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United  States, 
3r  the  District 

enlist  or  are 
Reserves, 
eemployment. 
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protected 
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Service 

SI  bsequent  cor- 
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any  employer 
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Selective  Serv- 

satl  sfactory  com- 

(2)   makes 
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application  for  reemployment  within  ninety 
days  after  such  person  is  relieved  from  such 
training  and  service  or  from  hospitalization 
continuing  after  discharge  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  one  year — 

"(A)  if  such  position  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  Government,  its  territories, 
or  possessions,  or  political  subdivisions  there- 
of, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  such  person 
shall— 

"(1)  If  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  to  such  posi- 
tion or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status, 
and  pay;  or 

"(ii)  if  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  such  service,  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  in 
the  employ  of  the  employer,  be  restored  to 
such  other  position  the  duties  of  which  such 
person  is  qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide 
such  person  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay, 
or  the  nearest  approximation  thereof  con- 
sistent with  the  circumstances  In  his  case; 

"(B)  if  such  position  was  in  the  employ  of 
a  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  a 
private  employer,  such  person  shall — 

"  (1)  If  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  by  such  em- 
ployer or  his  successor  in  interest  to  such 
position  or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay;  or 

"(ii)  if  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  such  service,  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  in 
the  employ  of  such  employer  or  his  succes- 
sor in  interest,  be  restored  by  such  employ- 
er or  his  successor  in  Interest  to  such  other 
position  the  duties  of  which  such  person  is 
qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide  such  per- 
son like  seniority,  status,  and  pay,  or  the 
nearest  approximation  thereof  consistent 
with  the  circumstances  in  such  person's  case, 
unless  the  employer's  circumstances  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  impossible  or  unrea- 
sonable to  do  so:  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  chapter  shall  excuse  noncompliance 
with  any  statute  or  ordinance  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  establishing 
greater  or  additional  rights  or  protections 
than  the  rights  and  protections  established 
pursuant  to  this  chapter. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  person  who  is  restored  to  a 
position  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  during 
such  person's  period  of  training  and  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  shall  be  so  restored 
without  loss  of  seniority,  shall  be  entitled  to 
participate  in  insurance  or  other  benefits  of- 
fered by  the  employer  pursuant  to  established 
rules  and  practices  relating  to  employees  on 
furlough  or  leave  of  absence  in  effect  with 
the  employer  at  the  time  such  person  was 
inducted  into  such  forces,  and  shall  not  be 
discharged  from  such  position  without  cause 
within  one  year  after  such  restoration. 

"(2)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  person  who  is  re- 
stored to  iEi  position  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  should  be  so  restored  in 
such  manner  as  to  give  such  person  such 
status  in  his  employment  as  he  would  have 
enjoyed  if  such  person  had  continued  in 
such  employment  continuously  from  the  time 
of  such  person's  entering  the  Armed  Forces 
until  the  time  of  such  person's  restoration 
to  such  employment. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  holds  a  position  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  denied  re- 
tention in  employment  or  any  promotion  or 
other  incident  or  advantage  of  employment 


because  of  any  obligation  as  a  member  of  a 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

"(c)  The  rights  granted  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  to  persons  who 
left  the  employ  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  and  were  inducted  into  the 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  not  diminish  any 
rights  such  persons  may  have  pursuant  to 
any  statute  or  ordinance  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  establishing  greater 
or  additional  rights  or  protections. 
"  §  2022.  Enforcement  procedures 

"If  any  employer,  who  is  a  private  em- 
ployer or  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2021  (a),  (b)(1),  (b) 
(3),  or  section  2024,  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which 
such  private  employer  maintains  a  place  of 
business,  or  in  which  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  exercises  authority  or 
carries  out  its  functions,  shall  have  the 
power,  upon  the  filing  of  a  motion,  petition, 
or  other  appropriate  pleading  by  the  person 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  provisions, 
specifically  to  require  such  employer  to  com- 
ply with  such  provisions  and  to  compensate 
such  person  for  any  loss  of  wages  or  benefits 
suffered  by  reason  of  such  employer's  unlaw- 
ful action.  Any  such  compensation  shall  be 
in  addition  to  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
diminish  any  of  the  benefits  of  such  pro- 
visions. The  court  shall  order  speedy  hear- 
ing in  any  such  case  and  shall  advance  it  on 
the  calendar.  Upon  application  to  the  United 
States  attorney  or  comparable  official  for  any 
district  In  which  such  private  employer 
maintains  a  place  of  business,  or  in  which 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
exercises  authority  or  carries  out  its  func- 
tions, by  any  person  claiming  to  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  such  provisions,  such 
United  States  attorney  or  official,  if  rea- 
sonably satisfied  that  the  person  so 
applying  is  entitled  to  such  benefits, 
shall  appear  and  act  as  attorney  for  such 
person  in  the  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
claim  or  in  the  filing  of  any  motion,  petition, 
or  other  appropriate  pleading  and  the  prose- 
cution thereof  specifically  to  require  such 
employer  to  comply  with  such  provisions. 
No  fees  or  court  costs  shall  be  taxed  against 
any  person  who  may  apply  for  such  benefits. 
In  any  such  action  only  the  employer  shall 
be  deemed  a  necessary  party  respondent: 
Provided,  That  no  State  statute  of  limita- 
tions shall  apply  to  any  proceedings  under 
this  chapter. 

'•§  2023.  Reemployment  by  the  United  States, 
territory,  possession,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

"(a)  Any  person  who  is  entitled  to  be 
restored  to  a  position  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  (A)  of  section  2021(a) 
and  who  was  employed,  immediately  before 
entering  the  Armed  Forces,  by  any  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
or  by  any  territory  or  possession,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  be  so  restored  by  such  agency 
or  the  successor  to  its  functions,  or  by  such 
territory,  possession,  political  subdivision,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  any  case  in 
which,  upon  appeal  of  any  person  who  was 
employed  immediately  before  entering  the 
Armed  Forces  by  any  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  or  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colxmibia,  the  United  States  CivU 
Service  Commission  finds  that — 

"(1)  such  agency  is  no  longer  in  existence 
and  its  functions  have  not  been  transferred 
to   any   other   agency;    or 

"(2)  for  any  reason  it  is  not  feasible  for 
such  person  to  be  restored  to  employment 
by  such  agency  or  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 


the  Commission  shall  determine  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  position  in  any  other  agen- 
cy in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  in  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  which  such  person  is  qual- 
ified and  which  is  either  vacant  or  held  by 
a  person  having  a  temporary  appointment 
thereto.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  there  is  such  a  position, 
such  person  shall  be  restored  to  such  posi- 
tion by  the  agency  in  which  such  position 
exists  or  by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  sis  the  case  may  be.  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue 
regulations  giving  full  force  and  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  insofar  as  they 
relate  to  persons  entitled  to  be  restored  to 
positions  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  or  in  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbia,  Including  persons  en- 
titled to  be  restored  under  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  comply  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  and  orders  Issued  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
The  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed 
whenever  it  finds,  upon  appeal  of  the  per- 
son concerned,  that  any  agency  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Colximbia  has 
failed  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  to  issue  an  order  spe- 
cifically requiring  such  agency  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  com- 
ply with  such  provisions  and  to  compensate 
such  person  for  any  loss  of  salary  or  wages 
suffered  by  reason  of  failure  to  comply  vrith 
such  provisions,  less  any  amounts  received 
by  such  person  through  other  employment, 
unemployment  compensation,  or  read- 
justment allowances.  Any  such  compensa- 
tion ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  diminish  any  of  the  ijeneflts  of 
such  provisions,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  concerned  or  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  out  of 
appropriations  currently  available  for  sal- 
ary and  expenses  of  such  agency  or  govern- 
ment, and  such  appropriations  shall  be 
avaUable  for  such  piUT)ose.  As  used  in  this 
chapter,  the  term  'agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government*  means  any  de- 
partment, independent  establishment,  agen- 
cy, or  corporation  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  (including 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission). 

"(b)  Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  position  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  (A)  of  section  2021(a), 
and  who  was  employed.  Immediately  before 
entering  the  Armed  Forces,  In  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  shall  be  so  re- 
stored by  the  officer  who  appointed  such 
person  to  the  position  which  such  person 
held  Immediately  before  entering  the  Aimed 
Forces.  In  any  case  in  which  It  is  not  possible 
for  any  such  person  to  be  restored  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  such  person  is  otherwise  eligible 
to  acquire  a  status  for  transfer  to  a  position 
in  the  competitive  service  in  accordance  wit'.i 
section  3304(c)  of  title  5,  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall,  upon  appeal 
of  such  person,  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  position  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  for  which  such  person  is 
qualified  and  which  is  either  vacant  or  held 
by  a  person  having  a  temporary  appointment 
thereto.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commission 
determines  that  there  is  such  a  position,  such 
person  shall  be  restored  to  such  position  by 
the  agency  in  which  such  position  exists. 
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"(c)  Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  poeltlon  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  (A)  of  section  2031  (a) 
and  who  was  employed,  inunedlately  before 
entering  the  Anned  Forces,  In  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government,  shall  be  so  re- 
stored by  the  officer  who  appointed  such  per- 
son to  the  poeltlon  which  such  pei-son  held 
Immediately  before  entering  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"$  2024.  Rights  of  persons  who  enlist  or  arc 
called  to  active  duty;  Reserves 
"(a)  Any  person  who,  after  entering  the 
employment  to  which  such  person  claims 
restoration,  enlists  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  (other  than  in  a  Reserve 
component)  shall  be  entitled  upon  release 
from  service  under  honorable  conditions  to 
all  of  the  reemployment  rights  and  other 
benefits  provided  for  by  this  section  in  the 
case  of  persons  inducted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  (or 
prior  or  subsequent  legislation  providing  for 
the  involuntary  induction  of  persons  into  the 
Armed  Forces),  if  the  total  of  such  person's 
service  perfornted  between  June  24,  1948,  and 
August  1,  1961.  did  not  exceed  four  years,  and 
the  total  of  any  service,  additional  or  other- 
wise, performed  by  such  person  after  August 
1,  1961,  does  not  exceed  five  years:  Provided, 
That  the  service  in  excess  of  four  years  after 
August  1,  1961,  Is  at  the  request  and  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Federal  Government  (plus 
in  each  case  any  period  of  additional  service 
imposed  pursuant  to  law). 

"(b)(1)  Any  person  who,  after  entering 
the  employment  to  which  such  person  claims 
restoration,  enters  upon  active  duty  (other 
than  for  the  purpose  of  determining  physical 
fitness  and  other  than  for  training) .  whether 
or  not  voluntarily,  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Public  Health 
Service  In  response  to  an  order  or  call  to 
active  duty  shall,  upon  such  person's  relief 
from  active  duty  under  honorable  conditions, 
be  entitled  to  all  of  the  reemployment  rights 
and  benefits  provided  for  by  this  section  in 
the  case  of  persons  inducted  under  the  pro- 
visions <^  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
(or  prior  or  subsequent  legislation  providing 
for  the  involuntary  induction  of  persons  into 
the  Armed  Forces) ,  if  the  total  of  such  active 
duty  performed  between  June  24,  1048,  and 
August  1, 1961,  did  not  exceed  fotir  years,  and 
the  total  of  any  such  active  duty,  additional 
or  otherwise,  performed  after  August  1, 1961, 
does  not  exceed  foiu:  years  (plus  In  each  case 
any  additional  period  In  which  such  person 
was  unable  to  obtain  orders  relieving  such 
person  from  active  duty ) . 

"(2)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Vorcea  of  the  United  States  who 
voliintarlly  or  involuntarily  enters  upon 
active  duty  (other  than  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  phy^cal  fitness  and  other  than 
for  training)  or  whose  active  duty  is  volun- 
tarily or  Involuntarily  extended  during  a 
period  when  the  President  is  authorized  to 
order  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  members 
of  a  Reserve  component  to  active  duty  shall 
have  the  service  limitation  governing  eligi- 
bility for  reemployment  rights  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  of  this  section  extended  by  such 
member's  period  of  such  active  duty,  but  not 
to  exceed  that  period  of  active  duty  to  which 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  order  units  of 
the  Ready  Rcser\-e  or  members  of  a  Reserve 
component.  With  respect  to  a  member  who 
voluntarily  enters  upon  active  duty  or  whose 
active  duty  Is  voluntarily  extended,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  apply  only 
when  such  additional  active  duty  la  at  the 
request  sind  for  the  convenience  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ooremment. 

"(c)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  is  ordered  to  an  Initial  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  three  con- 
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secutlve  months  shall,  upon  application  for 
reemployment  within  thirty  -one  days  after 
(1)  such  member's  release  ffom  such  active 
duty  for  training  after  satisfactory  service, 
or  (2)  such  member's  discharge  from  hos- 
pitalization incident  to  such  active  duty  for 
training,  or  one  year  after  such  member's 
scheduled  release  from  such  ;rainlng.  which- 
ever Is  earlier,  be  entitled  to  all  reemploy- 
ment rights  and  benefits  p  -ovlded  by  this 
section  for  persons  inducted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Military  Selec  tlve  Service  Act 
(or  prior  or  subsequent  legla  atlon  providing 
for  the  involuntary  inductloi ,  of  persons  into 
the  Armed  Forces),  except  ti  at  (A)  any  per- 
son restored  to  a  position  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  suba  ctlon  shall  not 
be  discharged  from  such  p  ositlon  without 
cause  within  six  months  afl  er  that  restora- 
tion, and  (B)  no  reemploym(  nt  rights  grant- 
ed by  this  subsection  shall  entitle  any  per- 
son to  retention,  preference,  or  displacement 
rights,  over  any  veteran  with  a  superior  clalni 
under  those  provisions  of  tl  :le  5  relating  to 
veterans  and  other  preferer  ce  ellglbles. 

"(d)  Any  employee  not  cohered  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  who  holds  a  position 
described  in  clause   (A)    or   (B)    of  section 
2021(a)    shall   upon   requea;   be   granted   a 
leave  of  absence  by  such  p  irson's  employer 
for  the  period  required  to  perform  active 
duty  for  training  or  inactli  e  duty  training 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  thi  United  States. 
Upon  such  employee's  releai  e  from  a  period 
of  such  active  duty  for  trailing  or  inactive 
duty  training,  or  upon  sucii  employee's  dis- 
charge from  hospitalization  jlncldent  to  that 
training,  such  employee  shkll  be  permitted 
to  return  to  such  employers  position  with 
such  seniority,  status,  pay,  land  vacation  as 
such  employee  would  have  |iad  U  such  em- 
ployee had  not  been  abseiA  for  such  ptu'- 
poses.  Such  employee  shall  report  for  work 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  regularly  sched- 
uled working  period  after  axplratlon  of  the 
last  calendar  day  necessari  to  travel  from 
the  place  of  training  to  the  place  of  employ- 
ment following  such  employee's  release,  or 
within  a  reasonable  time  ihereafter  If  de- 
layed return  is  due  to  facjtors  beyond  the 
employee's  control.  Failure  t^  report  for  work 
at  such  next  regularly  scieduled  working 
period  shall  make  the  em]ioyee  subject  to 
the  conduct  rules  of  the  employer  pertain- 
ing to  explanations  and  discipline  with  re- 
spect to  absence  from  scheduled  work.  If 
such  an  employee  is  hospit^zed  Incident  to 
active  duty   for   training  Or  Inactive  duty 
training,  such  employee  sh^l  be  required  to 
report  for  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
regularly  scheduled  work  period  after  expira- 
tion of  the  time  necessary  to  travel  from  the 
place  of  discharge  from  hospitalization  to  the 
place  of  employment,  or  within  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter  If  delayed  fettirn  Is  due  to 
factors   beyond   the   employee's   control,   or 
within  one  year  after  sucfc  employee's  re- 
lease from  active  duty  for  fnilnlng  or  inac- 
tive duty  training,  whichevi  is  earlier.  If  an 
employee  covered  by  this  ^bsectlon  Is  not 
qualified  to  perform  the  diitles  of  such  em- 
ployee's position  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  active  duty  f*r  training  or  In- 
active duty  training,  but  Is  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  any  oth*-  position  in  the 
employ  of  the  employer  or  i  his  successor  In 
Interest,  such  employee  shil  be  restored  by 
that  employer  or  his  successor  in  interest  to 
such  other  position  the  duties  of  which  such 
employee  Is  qualified  to  perform  as  will  pro- 
vide such  employee  like  seniority,  status,  and 
pay,  or  the  nearest  approximation  thereof 
consistent  with  the  clrcuj»stances  in  such 
employee's  case.  ; 

"(e)  Any  employee  not  opTered  by  snbse- 
tlon  <c)  of  this  section  who  holds  a  position 
described  in  clause  (A)  ci  (B)  of  section 
2021(a)  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
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on  leave  of  absence  dtntag  tie  period  re- 
quired to  report  for  the  purpose  of  being  in- 
ducted into,  entering,  or  determining  by  a 
preinductlon  or  other  examination  physical 
fitness  to  enter  the  Armed  Porcts.  Upon  such 
employee's  rejection,  upon  completion  cf 
such  employee's  preinductlon  o :  other  exam- 
ination, or  upon  such  employ  te's  discharge 
from  hospitalization  incident  o  that  rejec- 
tion or  examination,  such  employee's  posi- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection    (d)    of   this   sectlc  a. 

sti  bsectlc 


-tlr le 


fo- 


"(f)   For  the  purposes  of 
aiid  (d)  of  this  section,  full 
other  ftill-tlme  dvity  performed 
of  the  National  Guard  undei 
503,  504,  or  505  of  title  32,  is 
tlve  duty  for  training;  and 
of  subsection   (d)    of  this 
duty  training  performed  by 
\inder  section  602  of  title  32  oi 
301,  309.  402,  and  1002  of 
sldered  inactive  duty  training, 
"5  2025.   Assistance  In  obtaln^g  reemploy 
ment 


ons   (c) 

training  cc 

by  a  member 

section  316. 

(Considered  ac- 

the  purpose 

inactive 

that  member 

sections  206. 

37,  Is  con- 


sectlon, 


tite 


cf 


aid, 
Fedei  Ed 


:  asslsti  ince 


"The  Secretary  of  Labor, 
flee  of  Veterans'  Reemploymen  . 
render  aid  in  the  replacement 
mer  positions  of  persons  who 
torily  completed  any  period 
in  the  Armed  Forces  or  the 
Service.  In  rendering  such 
tary   shall   use   existing 
agencies  engaged  in  similar  or 
ties  and  shall  utilize  the 
teers. 
"§  2026.  Piior  rights  for  reem- 

"In  any  case  in  which  two  oi 
who  are  entitled  to  be  restore* 
under  the  provisions  of  this 
any  other  law  relating  to  s; 
ment  benefits  left  the  same 
to  enter  the  Armed  Forces, 
left  such  position  first  shall 
right  to  be  restored  thereto, 
dice  to  the  reemployment  rights 
person  or  persons  to  be  restorf  d. 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
such  title  are  each  amended 
the  end  thereof 


through  the  Of- 

Rlghts,  shall 

In  their  for- 

biave  satisfac- 

active  duty 

Public  Health 

the  Secre- 

aud   State 

related  activl- 

of  voluu- 


shnli 
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"43.  Veterans'  Reemployment  1  lights.  I  2021." 
Szc.  405.  Section  9  of  the  9IUitary  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  is  amended  by- 

(1)  repealing  subsections  (b)  through 
(h):  and 

(2)  redesignating  subsections  (1)  and  (Ji 
as  subsections   (b)    and  (c),   respectively. 

TITLE    V — EFFECTIVE   DATES 
Sec.    501.   Except   as   otherwise   provided 
therein,  title  I  of  this  Act  shjiU  become  ef- 
fective on  July  1,  1974, 

Sec.  602.  Title  IH  of  this  Aci  shall  become 
effective  on  September  1,  1974 

Sec.  503.  Titles  II  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  ^t  their  enact- 
ment. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICtR.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  bill  shall  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divlc  ed  and  con 
trolled  by  the  Senator  from  [ndiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  and  the  Senator'  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  with  30  min- 
utes on  any  amendments  and  20  minutes 
on  any  debatable  motions  or  appeals. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized. [ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
privilege  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  urge  my  col- 
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leagues  to  support  the  provisions  of  my 
bill,  S.  2784,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1974  as 
unanimously  reported  by  the  committee. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  Just  over  3  years 
ago,  the  readjustment  problems  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans — our  newest  gener- 
ation of  veterans — ^have  been  of  partic- 
ular concern  to  me  and  to  each  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  believe  the 
legislation  we  consider  today  takes  a  ma- 
jor step  in  completing  our  journey  to  the 
goal  of  providing  truly  adequate  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  this  committee 
began  its  journey  to  that  goal  when  it  re- 
ported legislation  in  1972  which  as 
imanimously  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
would  have  increased  educational  assist- 
ance rates  by  43  percent  as  well  as  pro- 
vide new  direct  low  cost  Federal  loans  to 
students  attending  higher  cost  schools. 
While  because  of  administration  opposi- 
tion we  ultimately  had  to  compromise  on 
that  measure,  legislation  finally  enacted 
as  the  "Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1972" — Public 
Law  92-540 — did  take  significant  steps 
forward  by  providing  for  an  average  in- 
crease of  26  percent  in  the  assistance 
rates.  Following  enactment  of  Public 
Law  92-540,  participation  in  the  GI  bill 
program  increased  8  percent  that  fall. 
This  past  fall  revealed  a  14-percent  in- 
crease in  the  participation  rates  over  the 
year  before. 

As  we  Imow,  on  Jime  22  the  Nation  will 
celebrate  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  first  GI  bill.  When  he 
signed  that  bill,  President  Roosevelt 
said: 

This  law  gives  emphatic  notice  to  the  men 
and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  that  the 
American  people  do  not  Intend  to  let  them 
down. 

Our  obligation  to  veterans  of  Vietnam 
is  no  different  today  than  it  was  for  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  We  did  not  let 
the  World  War  II  veteran  down  and  we 
must  not  break  faith  with  the  Vietnam 
veteran.  Almost  8  million  World  War  II 
veterans  received  education  and  training 
imder  the  GI  bill.  The  cost  was  approxi- 
mately $14.5  billion  but  the  entire  cost 
has  been  paid  back  3  to  6  times  in  addi- 
tional tax  revenues  from  those  whose 
earning  power  Increased  as  a  result  of 
the  education  they  received  under  the 
bill.  Thus.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  which 
we  consider  today,  while  it  involves  sub- 
stantial expenditures  of  money,  should 
be  properly  considered  as  an  investment, 
an  investment  not  only  in  our  yoxmg  peo- 
ple, but  also  in  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  you  to- 
day would,  I  believe,  open  the  doors  of 
educational  opportunity  to  even  greater 
numbers  of  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

Before  I  briefly  summarize  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  2784.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  deep  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  chair,  for  their  hard  work. 


their  dedication,  and  their  typically  bi- 
partisan approach  to  this  bill  which  has 
characterized  their  efforts  with  respect 
to  all  veterans  legislation  which  has  been 
considered  by  the  Committee.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  ,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  <Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  <Mr. 
McClure)  have  all  worked  hard  on  this 
bill  and  have  contributed  to  the  final 
product  which  you  see  before  you. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Senator  Thurmond  for  his  out- 
standing efforts  in  helping  the  committee 
arrive  at  the  partial  tuition  assistance 
allowance  formula  which  it  ultimately 
approved.  Particular  and  special  mention 
should  also  go  to  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
for  his  invaluable  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment and  drafting  of  various  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill.  The  typical 
thoroughness  and  expertise  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  has  been  of  real 
benefit  to  the  committee. 

Finally,  special  mention  should  go  to 
four  of  my  colleagues  who,  although  not 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  have  exhibited  a  continuing  and 
keen  interest  in  the  problems  of  yoimg 
veterans  during  this  past  year.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  .  Their 
continued  welcomed  concern  and  legis- 
lative suggestions  have  proved  valuable 
to  the  committee  and  have  aided  the 
committee  in  fashioning  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
S.  2784 

Mr.  President,  there  are  five  titles  in 
S.  2784,  containing  28  major  provisions 
which  are  the  product  of  intensive  work 
and  discussion  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Briefly 
summarized  they  are  as  follows: 

TITLE    I 

Title  I  of  S.  2784  would  amend  title 
38  as  follows: 

First,  increases  the  rates  for  the 
monthly  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance by  18.2  percent  for  eligible  veterans 
under  chapters  31  and  34  and  for  eligi- 
ble wives,  widows,  and  children  training 
under  chapter  35.  The  monthly  allow- 
ance for  a  single  veteran  with  no  de- 
pendents Is  increased  from  $220  to  $260. 

Second,  establishes  a  partial  tuition  as- 
sistance allowance  of  up  to  $720  a  school 
year  for  eligible  veterans  and  persons 
under  which  the  VA  wiU  pay  according  to 
the  following  formula:  80  percent  of  a 
school's  yearly  tuition  charges  up  to 
$1,000  after  excluding  the  first  $100  of 
such  tuition. 

Third,  liberalizes  eligibility  require- 
ments for  disabled  V^ietnam  veterans  to 


train  under  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
provisions  of  chaper  31  to  equalize  them 
with  those  in  effect  for  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  the  post-Korean  conflict. 

Fourth,  clarifies  and  liberalizes  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  disabled  vet- 
erans training  under  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation provisions  of  chapter  31  may 
qualify  for  individualized  tutorial  assist- 
ance. 

TITLE  H 

Title  n  of  S.  2784  would  amend  title 
38  as  follows : 

First,  permits  the  initial  6  months  of 
active  duty  training  by  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  members  to  be  counted  to- 
ward entitlement  for  educational  assist- 
ance under  chapter  34,  if  the  Reserve  or 
Guard  members  subsequently  serves  on 
active  duty  for  a  consecutive  12  months 
or  more. 

Second,  extends  the  maximum  entitle- 
ment of  educational  benefits  to  veterans 
from  36  to  45  months. 

Third,  extends  to  10  years  the  current 
8 -year  delimiting  date  for  veterans  and 
eligible  wives  and  widows  to  complete 
their  programs  of  education — and  ex- 
cludes in  conuiuting  the  delimiting  date 
the  period  of  time  that  those  veteran- 
civilians  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
during  the  Vietnain  ccmfllct. 

Fourth,  clarifies  and  strengthens  cer- 
tain administrative  provisions  of  the  VA 
educational  assistance  program  to  pre- 
vent abuses. 

Fifth,  authorizes  up  to  6  months  of 
refresher  training  for  veterans  eligible 
under  the  current  G^  bill  to  update 
knowledge  and  skills  In  light  of  the  tech- 
nological advances,  occurring  in  their 
fields  of  employment  dimng  and  since 
the  period  of  their  active  military  serv- 
ice. 

Sixth,  liberalizes  the  veteran-studftnt 
programs  by  raising  the  maximum  work- 
study  allowance  from  $250  to  $625 — in- 
creasing the  maximum  number  of  hours 
a  veteran  may  work  from  100  to  250 
hours — and  removing  any  statutory  ceil- 
ing on  the  number  of  veterans  who  can 
participate  in  the  program. 

Seventh,  liberalizes  the  tutorial  as- 
sistance program  by  extending  the  maxi- 
mum assistance  period  from  9  to  12 
months  and  increasing  the  monthly  tu- 
torial allowance  from  $50  to  $60. 

Eighth,  Uberalizcs  permissible  ab- 
sences for  courses  not  leading  to  stand- 
ard college  degrees  by  excluding  custo- 
mary vacation  periods  established  by 
institutions  in  connection  with  Pedera) 
or  State  legal  holidays. 
.  Ninth,  permits  any  joint  apprentice- 
ship training  committee  which  acts  as  a 
training  establishment  to  receive  the  an- 
nual reporting  fee  of  $3  for  each  eligible 
veteran  or  person  enrolled  in  VA  educa- 
tional programs  in  return  for  lumishing 
the  VA  with  the  reports  or  certificates  of 
enrollment,  attendtmce,  and  termina- 
tions of  such  eligible  veterans. 

Tenth,  increases  by  18.2  percent  the 
ttionthly  training  assistance  allowance 
payable  to  eligible  veterans  or  persons 
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pursuing  a  full-time  program  of  appren- 
ticeship or  other  on- job  training  program 
and  provides  similar  Increases  for  vet- 
erans or  eligible  wives  and  widows  pxir- 
suing  a  program  of  education  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Eleventh,  provides  that  occupp.tional- 
vocational  courses  not  leading  zo  a  stand- 
ard college  degree  but  offered  on  a  clock- 
hour  basis  may  in  the  alternative  be 
measured  on  a  credit-hour  basis. 

Twelfth,  repeals  the  ciurent  48-month 
limitation  on  any  person  training  under 
more  than  one  VA  educational  pssist- 
ance  program. 

Thirteenth,  provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  approve  the  enrollment 
of  any  eligible  veteran  or  person  in  any 
course  offered  by  an  institution  which 
utilizes  erroneous,  deceptive,  or  mislead- 
ing advertising,  sales,  or  enrollment 
practices  of  any  type. 

Fourteenth,  directs  the  Administrator 
to  measure  and  evaluate  all  programs 
authorized  by  title  38  with  respect  to 
their  effectiveness,  impact,  and  structure 
and  mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices, and  to  collect  collate,  and  analyze, 
on  a  contimiing  basis,  full  data  regarding 
the  (H>eratk»x  of  all  such  programs  and 
to  publicize  the  results  of  his  findings. 

Fifteenth,  increases  the  allowance 
payable  by  the  Administrator  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  incurred  by  State  ap- 
proving agencies  in  administering  edu- 
cational benefits  under  title  38. 

Sixteenth,  clarifies  and  strengthens 
the  Administrator's  functions  and  re- 
sp<»uibilltie8  under  the  VA  outreach  pro- 
gram to  Include  greater  use  of  telephone 
and  mobile  facilities  and  peer-group 
contact. 

Seventeenth,  establishes  a  veterans 
representative  program  to  station  a  full- 
time  VA  employee  at  each  educational 
institution  where  at  least  500  veterans 
are  enrolled  to  serve  as  a  liaison  between 
the  VA  and  the  school  and  to  identify 
and  resolve  various  problems  with  re- 
spect to  the  educational  assistance 
program. 

Eighteenth,  establishes  an  Inter- 
agency Advisory  Committee  on  Veterans 
Services  composed  of  the  heads  of  vari- 
OMS  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
of  which  the  AdmlnlstratiM:  is  chairman, 
to  promote  maximum  feasible  effective- 
ness, coordination  of.  and  interrelation- 
ship among  all  Federal  programs  affect- 
ing veterans  and  dependents  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress  regarding  the  annual  budget 
and  the  development,  coordination,  and 
improvement  of  Federal  programs  and 
laws  affecting  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

rxxvK  m 

Title  m  of  S.  2784  would  amend  title 
38  as  follows: 

Authorizes  supplementary  assistance 
to  veterans  or  eligible  wives,  widows,  and 
children  by  direct  loans  to  such  individu- 
als from  the  Veterans'  Administration — 
utilizing  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance trust  fund— of  up  to  $2,000  a 
year  to  cover  educational  costs  not  other- 
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wise  provided  for  in  title  38  or  other 
Federal  loan  or  grant  pro-ams. 

TITLE  IV 

Title  IV  of  S.  2784  woiild  amend  title 
38  as  follows: 

First,  extends  chapter 
job  counseling,  training, 
services   to  wives   and   Widows   eligible 
under  chapter  35. 

Second,  expands  and  sii'engthens  the 
administrative  controls  x  'hich  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  directe<  to  establish  in 
order  to  insure  that  eligible  veterans, 
wives,  and  widows  are  promptly  placed 
in  a  satisfactory  job  or 
receive  some  otlier  speci^c  form  of  em- 
ployment assistance;  alas  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  determining  comf  liance  by  State 
public  employment  service  agencies  with 
the  provisions  of  chaptees  41  and  42. 

Third,  clai-ifies  and  strengthens  exist- 
ing law  requiring  that  F  ideral  contrac- 
tors take  actions  in  addii  ion  to  job  list- 
ing in  order  to  give  "sp4  cial  emphasis" 
to  the  employment  of  qu  olifled  disabled 
and  Vietnam  era  veterai  is. 

Fourth,  provides  that  t  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment  and  job  advancement 
opportunities  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  qualified  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam era  veterans,  and  provides  for 
special  Federal  appoint]  lent  authority 
and  other  mechanisms  to  carry  out  that 
policy. 

Fifth,  provides  for  tlKs  recodification 
into  title  38  of  existing  law  on  veterans' 
reemployment  rights,  aid  further  ex- 
tends those  rights  to  veterans  who  were 
employed  by  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions. 

TITUS  V 

Title  V  of  S.  2784  woul<  amend  title  38 
as  follows : 

Except  as  otherwise  pr  >vided,  the  rate 
increases  and  other  proi^Ions  of  title  I 
of  this  act  shall  become  affective  on  July 
1, 1974 ;  the  new  loan  proi  ram  in  title  III 
on  September  1, 1974;  an  1  the  provisions 
in  titles  n  and  IV  on  tt  e  date  of  their 
enactment. 

SUPPORT    FROM    VETiXAMS    d  GANIZATIONS    FOR 
S.   2784 

Mr.  President,  I  have  i)eceived  a  num- 
ber of  letters  in  support  of  S.  2784  as 
reported  to  the  Senate.  I' ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  received  from  Rob- 
ert L.  Eaton,  National  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion  be  insetted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  | 

There  being  no  objecuon,  the  letter 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

Ths  Amkm<)an  Lecion, 
Washington,  D.C., 
Hon.  Vanck  Habtks, 
Chairman,  Senate  CotnmiUee  on  Veterans 
Affairs,  Russell  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Chaoiman   HastkbI    The   American 
Legion  fully  supports  S.  2784,  the  Vietnam 
X^  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1974,  as  reported  by  yo|ir  Committee  on 
Juno  10.  and  commends  you  and  the  Mem- 
bers ist  the  Committee  for  yomr  comprehen- 
sive and  constmctlve  legislative  approach  to 
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the  education  and  training  nei 
veterans  and  their  survivors, 

In  addition  to  an  18.2  pen 
education    and    training    al 
Legion  views  the  partial  tuit: 
allowance  of  up  to  $720  per 
critically  needed  and  long  oveidue.  The  ma 
jority  of  student  veterans  ara  currently  ex 
perlencing  dlfiHculty  in  pursuiiig  their  edi; 
cation  for  lack  of  sufficient  fuqds.  With  con 
tlnuing   .spiralling    inflation 
ipated  nine  percent  increase 
average  cost  of  tuition  in  tax 
stitutlons,   many   student   ve^ 
forced  to  discontinue  their 
training  unless  relief  Is  prov 
tial  tuition  payment  would  pertnit  thousands 
of  veterans  not  now  enrolled  to  do  so. 

The  American  Legion  also  strongly  sup- 
ports the  provision  that  would  authorize 
direct  student  loans  to  veterans  piirsuing  a 
course  of  education  leading  to  a  standard 
college  degree  and  those  attending  higher 
cost  institutions.  It  would  provide  the  means 
for  student  veterans  to  piirsve  the  courses 
of  their  choice  which  may  m 
the  institutions  they  can  pre: 
attend 

S.   2784   also   provides  safi 
abuses  of  the  program  for  pi 
tion  assistance  allowance.  In 
existing  criminal  statutes. 
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tor of  Veterans  Affairs  would  o^  granted  wide 
discretionary  authority  to  prescribe  the  nec- 
essary rules  and  regulations  to  closely  super- 
vise the  program.  | 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  aich  as  the  two 
year  extension  of  eligibility,  raising  the  max- 
imum period  of  training  fijom  36  to  45 
months,  equalization  of  eligH^lity  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  improvements  In 
work-study  programs  are  alsd  supported  by 
The  American  Legion.  Tliat  i>ortion  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  veterans  ei^ployment  as- 
sistance, preference  and  reemployment  rights 
would,  if  enacted,  satisfy  six  of  our  cur- 
rent resolutions  dealing  with  this  subject. 

The  American  Legion  hopes  p.  2784  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  without  amendment 
and  that  the  House  wUl  agrefe  to  Its  provi- 
sions at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Sincerely  youis,  T 

Robert  E.  li  Eaton, 
National  pommander. 

Ml-.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
also  received  communications  from  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  letter  In 
support  of  S.  2784  be  induded  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  [ 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter  was 
printed  as  follows:  | 

Veterans  of  Porewn  Wars, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  19,  1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke,  I 

Chairman,   Commitee   on   Veterans'   Affairs. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  commends  your  Committee  lor 
developing  and  reporting  the  Icomprehensive 
Vietnam  era  Readjustment  A^istance  Act  of 
1974,  S.  2784,  and  which  is  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration and  vote  by  the  f '  ill  Senate  this 
week. 

As  Ray  Soden,  Commander-  n-Chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  stated  to  your  Comniittee  when  he 
presented  the  V.F.W.  legislature  program  on 
March  11,  1974,  a  Priority  Legislative  goal  ol 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  this  year  is 
enactment  Into  law  of  oompafable  readjust- 
ment assistance  for  Vietnam  ileterans,  as  was 
provided  veterans  of  prevlois  wars. 

Approval   of   S.   2784   wUl  Jcarry   out   the 
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V.F.W.  goal  of  meaningful,  effective,  equal 
GI  BUI  assistance  for  the  mUlions  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  are  trying  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful  readjustment  to  civU  life. 

Your  bill  will  help  all  veterans  by  its  pro- 
posing to  Increase  the  rates  by  about  18.2 
percent.  However,  your  bill  addresses  itself  to 
the  problem  of  skyrocketing  inflation  regard- 
ing the  costs  of  education  by  establishing  a 
partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  of  up  to 
$720  a  school  year.  Further,  your  biU  meets 


of   the   Veterans   of   Foreign   Wars   of   the 
United  States. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stover, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  have  voiced 
strong  support  for  the  amendments  made 
to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  training 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 
Nationai.  Association 
OF  Concerned  Veterans, 

June  18. 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairiian:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Concerned  Veterans  (NACV) 
strongly  supports  S.  2784.  the  "Vietnam  Era 


the  problems  of  Vietnam  veterans  who  are     program  under  chapter  31  lor  aisaoiea     veterans'   Readjustment   Assistance   Act   of 


accepted  to  ai;tend  high  cost  schools  by 
establishing  a  VA  loan  program  of  up  to 
92000  a  year  for  eligible  veterans. 

The  18.2  percent  increase  in  rates,  together 
with  the  tuition  assistance  allowance.  wUl 
about  double  present  maximum  OI  BUI  as- 
sistance. For  those  who  also  avail  themselves 
of  the  proposed  low-cost  loan,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  repaid  in  full,  the  available 
assistance  would  be  about  three  times  the 
present  authorized  amount.  Ihese  three  pro- 
visions of  S.  2784  should  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  majority  of  co':ts  of  most  vet- 
erans Including  the  few  who  attend  most  of 
the  higher-cost  scliools. 

About  300,000  veterans  will  lose  their  GI 
Bin  benefits,  unless  the  eight  year  delimiting 
date  Is  extended.  Tour  bill  would  take  care 
of  this  problem  by  extending  the  GI  Bill 
from  eight  to  ten  years. 

Another  VJP.W.  goal  is  extending  the  maxi- 
mum entitlement,  which  your  bill  imple- 
ments, by  its  provision  to  extend  entitle- 
ment from  36  to  45  months. 

S.  2784  also  contains  a  provision  which 
carries  out  the  long-time  VJ.W.  goal  of  per- 
mitting vocational  rehabilitation  for  service - 
connected  disabled  veterans,  who  have  a  10 
percent  or  more  disability,  rather  than  the 
present  requirement  of  30  percent  or  more. 
Reducing  the  requirement  to  ten  percent  will 
place  service-connected  veterans  on  a  parity 
with  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war  in  this  regard. 

S.  2784  reflects  the  recommendations  of 
the  VJ.W.  over  the  years  to  do  everything 
possible  to  Improve  the  employment  sltua- 
ticwi  regarding  veterans,  especially  the  Viet- 
nam veteran.  The  V.P.W.  has  been  distressed 
over  the  continually,  scandalously  high  un- 
employment rate  among  veterans  and  e^eci- 
ally  the  younger  Vietnam  veterans.  Your  bill 
has  a  number  of  provisions  which  propose  to 
Involve  the  Federal  Government,  especially 
with  Federal  contractors,  to  help  veterans 
obtain  employment  in  the  private  sector.  If 
the  Federal  Government  had  the  wUl  and 
the  desire,  most  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Vietnam  veterans,  who  are  on  the 
unemployment  list,  would  soon  be  employed. 
Your  bill  will  help  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  this  regard  by 
giving  the  Department  of  Labor  more  muscle 
to  counsel  and  find  jobs  for  the  Vietnam 
veteran. 

One  of  the  unforeseen  developments  of  the 
World  War  II  GI  Bill  was  widespread  abuses 
which  developed  In  so-called  proprietary 
schools  which  were  established  to  train  and 
educate  veterans.  The  VJ.W.  commends 
yo\ir  Committee  for  writing  into  the  law,  as 
Indicated  in  the  report  on  S.  2784,  necessary 
controls  which  will  make  tt  clear  that  no 
abuses  regarding  veterans  education  and 
training  programs  will  be  tolerated  by  the 
Congress. 

In  summary,  S.  2784  will,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  Ray  Soden  told  your  Committee, 
carry  out  the  V  J'.W.  goal  of  comparability  of 
assistance  for  the  Vietnam  veteran  as  was 
available  for  the  World  War  II  veteran. 

Accordingly,  the  prompt  approval  of  S. 
2784  by  the  fuU  Senate  wlU  be  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  the  more  than  1.8  million  members 


veteitins  and  the  provisions  contained  in 
chapter  35  for  wives,  widows,  and  or- 
phans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
letter  in  support  of  S.  2784  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  it  was  ordered 
printed  as  follows : 

Disabled  American  Veterans, 

June  18,  1974. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  On  behalf  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  I  extend  heart- 
felt thanks  and  appreciation  to  you  and 
your  coUeagues  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  approving  S.  2784,  the  "Vietnam- 
Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1974." 

We  are  especially  grateful  for  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  wUl  improve  and 
expand  Ijeneflts  and  services  to  those  vet- 
erans who  suffered  disabilities  as  a  result  of 
service  with  our  armed  forces. 

The  bill,  as  we  see  it,  wUl  serve  to  keep 
the  VA  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 
focused  on  its  original  and  proper  purpose, 
that  of  training  and  preparing  disabled  vet- 
erans for  meaningful  jobs.  We  see  it  also 
as  providing  a  strong  impetus  for  serving 
those  veterans  .who  are  most  in  need  and 
most  likely  to  benefit  from  vocational  re- 
habUltatlon  services. 

In  addition  to  the  generous  increases  In 
subsistence  allowances  for  disabled  veterans, 
for  wives,  widows  and  children,  the  blU  con- 
tains many  other  features  strongly  supported 
by  the  DAV.  It  will  fill  a  need  in  the  lives 
of  many  young,  disabled  veterans  by  making 
tutorial  assistance  more  easily  available  to 
them.  It  rightly  and  justifiably  reduces  from 
30  percent  to  10  percent  the  service-con- 
nected disability  requirement  for  entitle- 
ment to  training  under  the  VA  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Program. 

The  DAV  Is  also  very  pleased  to  support 
the  many  fine  provisions  Intended  to  im- 
prove training  and  employment  opportunities 
for  Vietnam-Era  and  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  for  the  wives  and  widows 
training  imder  the  War  Orphans  and  Widows 
Educational  Assistance  Program. 

We  know  that  you  will  exercise  your  firm 
leadership  to  bring  about  approval  of  S.  2784 
when  it  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
a  vote. 

Again,   many  thanks   for   your  efforts  to 
improve  the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  our  young,  deserving  war  veterans. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  L.  Httber, 
National  Director  of  Legislation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Concerned  Vet- 
erans, an  organization  composed  ex- 
clusively of  Vietnam-era  veterans  has 
also  written  in  support  of  S.  2784  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  letter 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


1974.' 

S.  2784,  as  reported,  contains  many  Impor- 
tant Improvements  In  today's  veterans'  read- 
justment programs.  Among  these  provisions 
are:  a  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance 
for  GI  BIU  enrollees;  extension  of  the  nuixi- 
mum  entitlement  of  educational  benefits 
to  veterans  from  36  to  45  months;  and  182 
percent  raise  in  the  education  and  training 
assistance  allowances;  increased  Federal 
employment  preference  and  reemployment 
rights  for  disabled  veterans  and  Vietnam 
Era  veterans;  expansion  of  chapter  41  ben- 
efits of  Job  counseling,  training,  and  place- 
ment to  Include  wives  and  widows;  and  a 
llberaUzatlon  of  the  VA  student  services 
program. 

The  NACV  Is  also  very  pleased  that  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  bill  would  require  a  50  per- 
cent placement  rate  from  all  VA  approved 
courses  with  a  vocational  objective.  Addition- 
ally, section  215  adds  new  curbs  on  erroneous, 
misleading,  or  deceptive  advertising,  sales,  or 
enrollment  practices  of  such  InsUtutlons 
serving  veterans.  The  NACV's  experience  has 
led  to  agreement  with  the  findings  of  the 
Boston  Globe's  series  of  articles  on  voca- 
tional schools — that  many  veterans  are  sim- 
ply being  "rlpped-off". 

The  NACV  believes  that  you  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  have  performed  ex- 
cellent service  to  Vietnam  Era  veterans  in 
formulating  the  bill  which  you  have  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  We  urge  Senate  pas- 
sage of  aU  provisions  of  3.  2784,  as  amended. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Timothy  L.  Craig. 

President. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Finally,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letters  received 
from  the  American  Veterans  Committee 
and  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  supporting  S.  2784  also  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

American  Veterans  CoMMriTEE. 

Washington,  D.C,  June  18, 1974. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman,  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  The  American  Vet- 
erans Committee  strongly  urges  the  passage 
of  S.  2784,  the  bill  reported  out  of  the  Sen- 
nate  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  to  Increase 
and  improve  educational  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans.  We  in  AVC  have  strongly 
supported  enactment  of  legislation  to  bring 
the  Vietnam  GI  BUI  to  parity  with  the 
World  War  n  GI  Bm,  which  has  benefitted 
the  nation  greatly.  Many  of  the  members  of 
AVC  went  to  colleges,  graduate  schools,  and 
other  post-secondary  institutions  with  the 
benefits  of  the  World  War  n  GI  BUI. 

AVC  is  very  much  in  favor  of  the  separate 
tuition  subsidy  provided  In  S.  2?84.  which 
would  assist  those  veterans  who  need  edu- 
cational benefits  most — the  undereducated 
and  disadvantaged.  Furthermore,  the  sep- 
arate tuition  subsidy  would  provide  a  much 
wider  choice  of  schools  and  traming  to  the 
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veteran.  Increasing  the  current  allowance 
from  which  the  veteran  must  pay  bis  school 
costs  and  his  living  expenses  Is  Just  not 
enough. 

We  think  that  the  abuses  that  occurred 
with  the  World  War  II  bill  do  not  form  a 
basis  for  an  argument  against  enactment  of 
a  separate  tuition  subsidy.  S.  2784  has  writ- 
ten in  clear  safeguards  against  the  possible 
profiteering  of  Irresponsible  and  unscrupu- 
lous schools.  Por  example,  Sections  204  and 
215  spell  out  procedures  to  prevent  erroneous 
advertising  that  would  mislead  veterans  who 
were  seeking  specific  training  and  set  forth 
requirements  that  certain  vocational  and 
technical  schools  be  required  to  prove  that 
at  least  half  of  their  graduates  find  employ- 
ment in  the  fields  that  they  are  supposed 
to  provide  training. 

AVC  believes  that  the  benefits  of  this  Im- 
portant bill  to  the  Vietnam-era  veterans,  to 
education  and  to  society  Itself,  far  outweigh 
possible  abuses.  The  lessons  of  the  World 
War  II  bill  have  been  learned — S.  2784  has 
been  carefully  written  to  eliminate  either 
swindling  of  the  veteran  or  of  the  federal 
government. 

We  hope  that   with  your   leadership   the 
Senate  will  pass  S.  2784. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthxjb  S.  Fbeeman. 

National  Chairman. 

LEADZRSHtp   Conference 

ON   CrviL  Rights, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  18, 1974. 
Senator  Vance   Habtke, 

Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  VS. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Habtke:  The  Task  Force  of 
Veterans  and  Military  Affairs  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights  strongly  en- 
dorses S.  2784  as  essential  legislation  to  make 
veterans'  educational  benefits  meaningful  to 
Vietnam  veterans,  particularly  disadvantaged 
veterans. 

We  believe  that  the  separate  tuition  sub- 
sidy provided  In  S.  2784  to  supplement  the 
veteran's  monthly  allowance  will  allow  more 
minority  veterans  (as  well  as  other  veterans) 
to  continue  their  education  and  training. 
We  have  been  very  concerned  that  recent 
studies  have  conclusively  shown  that  black 
and  other  minority  veterans  are  using  the  GI 
Bill  at  a  lower  rate  than  white  veterans.  En- 
actment of  S.  2784  will  be  an  important  fac- 
tor in  helping  bring  disadvantaged  veterans 
Into  the  mainstream  of  our  society. 

We  commend  you  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  re- 
porting out  this  bill,  and  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  pass  S.  2784. 
Sincerely  yours, 

June  A.  Willenz. 
Chairperson,  Task  Force  on  Veterans  and 
Military  Affairs. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
vision of  S.  2784,  which  I  have  previously 
summarized  are  described  more  fully  in 
the  committee  report.  These  include  a 
general  discussion  of  the  more  major  pro- 
visions of  the  reported  bill  and  additional 
background  material  and  expressions  of 
committee  views  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  section-by-sectlon  analysis.  Such 
views  are  important  to  our  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  appropriate  excerpts  from  that  re- 
port be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
is  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as  fol- 
lows: 

Backcrocnd  and  Discussion 

veterans'  administration  educational 
assistance   programs 

Educational  assistance  to  facilitate  a  vet- 
erans' readjustment  to  civilian  life  will  have 
been  part  of  American  law  for  thirty  years 


on  June  22,  1974.  Over  19.1  million  veterans 
almost  10  percent  of  the  entirf  population  of 
the  United  States,  have  received  educational 
assistance  under  the  OI  bill  since  1944. 

The  Committee  believes  the  Impact  of  the 
OI  bill  on  the  American  society  cannot  be 
underestimated.  Por  each  dollar  spent  In 
educational  benefits,  the  Peder  xl  Government 
has  received  from  $3  to  $6  in  additional  tax 
revenue  from  veterans  whose  education  has 
given  them  increased  earning  <  apacity.  As  the 
Bradley  Commission  noted  in  1956: 

"By  any  standard,  the  re&i  Justment  pro- 
gram .  .  .  was  one  of  the  gre  itest  efforts  in 
human  history  to  assure  the 


well-being  of 

The  Commission  be- 

that  the  vet- 


millions  of  persons. 

lieves  there  is  little  question 

erans'  education  program  haii  been  a  great 

benefit  to  millions  of  Vetera  is  and  to  the 

Nation.  The  veterans'  educatic  n  program  was 

a  major  contribution  to  the  ni  tlonal  welfare 

and  the  country  would  be  wet  ker  education 

ally,  economically,  and  in  ter  ns  of  national 

defense,  if  educators,  Veterans 

the  President  and  the  Congre  s  has  not  seen 

this  new  and  momentous  educational  enter 

prise." 

The  Committee  believes  it 
noted  that  in  fiscal  year  1979 
Administration    paid    out    $] 
higher  education  or  29  perce  nt  of  all  such 
Pederal  expenditures. 

Under  the  current  system 
benefits  which  was  enacted  as 
358  on  June  1,  1966,  over  4.1  nllUlon  veterans 
and  225,000  wives,  widows  as  i  war  orphans 
had  taken  advantage  of  their  i  JI  bill  benefits 
The  current  program  provld  ss  educational 
benefits  for  a  myriad  of  educa  ;ion  and  train- 
ing courses  for  both  veter^s 
widows  and  war  orphans.  The 
shows  the  number  of  veterads  and  depend 
ents  who  have  received  educiltional  benefits 
imder  the  current  program 
year  1973.  by  type  of  program: 


should  also  be 

the  Veterans' 

.8    bUlion    for 


of  educational 
E>ubllc  Law  89- 


and   wives, 
following  table 


through   fiscal 


TABLE    l.-TRAINEES   UNDER  THE   GI 
THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  BY 


Training  programs 


Total  all  types  of  training 4,  I|2, 814 

COLLEGE  LEVEL 


Total. 


Academic  degrees— field  not  speci- 
fied—total  


Associate  in  arts 

AssMiated  in  science 

Associated  degree,  n.e.c. 

Bachelor  of  arts 

Bachelor  of  science 

Bachelor's  degree,  n.e.c. 

Master  of  arts... 

Master  of  science 

Master's  degree,  n.e.c... 

Doctor  of  philosophy 

Doctor's  degree,  n.ex... 
Postdoctoral,  n.e.c 


Business  and  commerce.. 

Iducation 

Engineering.   

English  and  journalism 

Fine  and  applied  arts 

Foreign  languages 

Law 

Liberal  arts  (major  not  speciFied). 

Life  sciences— total 


Agricultural  sciences 

Biological  sciences 

Medical  and  health  sciences.. 


Mathematics 

Physical  sciences. 
Social  sciences... 
Theology 


Technician  courses— total. 


Business  and  commerce.. 

Engineering  and  related.. 

Medical  and  related 

Other  technician  courses.. 

All  other  academic  fields.... 


TV'E 


BILL   CUMULATIVE 
OF  TRAIN mC 


V  terans      Dependent 
<  h.  34)  (ch.  35) 


225,557 


1,950 


181,021 


1,CH,803 


85,398 


3  !2, 362 
11,460 
iO,  535 
It  417 
i7, 874 

;  35,110 
!6, 305 
14,919 
>0,3g4 
17, 190 
3,084 
163 


10,196 
22,003 
75, 905 
11,054 
26, 237 
3,056 
37,734 
50, 125 

83^r 


13,088 
15, 915 
54,728 


7,849 
14. 339 
71, 323 
10, 161 


48,679 


5,914 


28,766 
4,877 
8,397 

06,639 


95,756 


1,025 

% 

1,706 

3,087 


2,386 


Training  programs 


Veleri  ns 
(ch.2  4) 


BELOW  COLLEGE 

Total I,659,f4 

Arts ~  105,*2 

Business 314,;  ?8 

Services 109,^2 

Technical  courses— total 192, 

Electronic 135,  *9 

Engineering 83,^ 

Legal 8, 

Medical  and  related 7, 

Other  technical,  n.e.c 9,178 

Trade  and  industrial— total... 649,1  (7 

Air-conditioning 90,  rt40 

Construction 23,1  D3 

Electrical  and  electronic 205,1  41 

Mechanical 182,;  55 

Metal  work 50,;" 

Other  trade  and  industrial 98,  (72 

Other  institutional 185,164 

Flight  training— total 101,  ^1 

MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
JOB  TRAINING 

Total 343, 

Technical  and  managerial 36,  tlO 

Clerical  and  sales 7,  04 

Service  occupations 53,  |27 

Farming,  fishery,  forestry  occupa- 
tions.   2, 

Trade  and  Industrial— total 228, 

Processing  occupations 8, 

Machine  trades  occupations 62, 

Benchwork  occupations U,  |29 

Structural  work  occupations 145, 

Miscellaneous  occupations 14, 185 


1.249 
2,449 
7,859 


964 
1.698 
7,218 

563 


10 


19 


65 


94 
)53 


approved 


i^ 


14,541 

1.840 

9,962 

12.211 

6,178 

36.911 

1,032 

252 

2,090 

258 

123 

17,736 

21.101 
5,686 
2,225 
4,014 
501 
1,276 
1,559 

11,225 

11,557 


Individuals   receiving   educat 
ance  allowances  may  attend 
at  colleges,  universities,  business 
nical  schools,  high  schools  and, 
even  schooling  below  the  high 
Assistance  may  also  be  provide^ 
training,  farm  training,  flight 
correspondence  courses. 

Some  61.2  percent  of  the 
Vietnam  era  trainees  who  have 
rent  OI  bill  through  Novembei- 
taken  college  level  courses.  Abof  t 
were  involved  in  below  college 
On-Job  training  accounted  for 
the  veteran  trainees  and  farm 
training  for  0.4  percent.  The 
compares  the  types  of  training 
veterans  under  the  World  War 
conflict  GI  bills  with  participanjts 
current  bill : 


TABLE  2.-GI  BILL  PARTICIPATION  ^  PROGRAM 
[In  percent! 


Type 


WWII 


Korean 
conflict 


Post- 
Korean 
and 
Viet- 
nam 
era 


Total 100.0  100.0  100.0 

College 28.6  50.7  51.5 

Below  college....  44.6  36.0  45.8 

Onjob 17.9  9.3  8.5 

Farm 8.9  4.0  .4 


PARTICIPATION    RATE! 

Although  a  comparison  of  t  le  participa- 
tion rates  under  the  Vietnam  era  GI  era 
bill  for  the  first  ninety  month  t  of  the  pro- 
gram is  about  identical  with  that  of  the 
World  War  II  program  (50.1  pe  -cent  vs.  50.4 
percent)  the  Committee  belle  res  that  the 
Vietnam  era  participation  rat(s  should  be 
much  higher  given  the  greate:    educational 
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44,449 
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onal   ttsslst- 
courses 
and  tech- 
some  cases, 
school  level, 
for  on-job 
training  and 
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^sed  the  cur- 

1973,  have 

40  percent 

Uvel  training. 

percent  of 

cooperative 

following  table 

pursued  by 

and  Korean 

under  the 


8.4 


Vietnam  era 


Voter-    Service- 
ans         men 


100. 0       100. 0 
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32.4 

10.8 
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attainment  of  today's  veteran  and  the 
greater  importance  society  places  on  post- 
secondary  education  today  as  compared  with 
Unmediately  following  World  War  H.  Por  in- 
stance, only  18.9  percent  of  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans do  not  have  high  school  diplomas  com- 
pared with  54.6  percent  of  World  War  II  vet- 
erans. As  such,  the  Committee  believes  the 
participation  for  the  current  program  should 
be  much  higher. 

The  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)  in 
Its  "Final  Report  on  Educational  Assistance 
to  Veterans:  A  Comparative  Study  of  Three 
GI  Bills",  conducted  pursuant  to  section  413 
of  Public  Law  92-540,  concluded  that : 

"At  the  time  of  separation  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  Is  better 
educated,  younger,  and  has  fewer  dependents 
than  veterans  of  World  War  n.  These  fac- 
tors suggest  that  the  Vietnam  era  veteran 
should  be  better  suited  to  pursue  postservlce 
education;  however,  Vietnam  veterans  have 
not  participated  at  a  higher  rate  than  World 
War  II  veterans.  Although  enrollment  In  all 
types   of   postsecondary   education  has   in- 
creased, the  usage  of  the  GI  bUl  over  the 
three  periods  has  remained  about  the  same. 
"In  view  of  these  factors,  equality  of  par- 
ticipation rates  for  the  three  GI  bills  is  not 
an  adequate  measure  of  their  relative  suc- 
cess  in  providing   readjustment  assistance. 
If  48  percent  of  the  veterans  of  World  War 
n  used  their  benefits  when  postsecondary 
education  played  a  much  less  important  role 
In  career  preparation,  veterans  of  the  cur- 
rent period  should  be  expected  to  use  their 
Iseneflts  at  a  higher  rate  to  parallel  the  cor- 
responding increase  in  enrollment  in  post- 
secondary  education." 

It  Is  fxirther  obvious  to  the  Committee 
that  the  level  of  educational  assistance  ben- 
efits has  a  strong  influence  on  participation 
rates. 

It  should  be  observed  that  with  each  In- 
crease in  the  educational  assistance  rates, 
participation  In  the  program  has  Increased, 
particularly  the  numbers  In  training  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  Veterans  Educa- 


tion and  Training  Act  of  1970  (Pi.  91-219) 
and  of  the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law 
92-540) .  During  the  fail  of  1971,  when  veter- 
ans had  the  fuU  benefit  of  the  Increases 
provided  by  the  34.6  percent  Increases  In 
PX.  91-219,  and  during  the  fall  of  1972. 
when  veterans  first  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Increases  provided  in  P.L.  92-540,  the  enroll- 
ment of  veterans  in  educational  programs 
Increased  by  33  percent  and  8  percent,  re- 
spectively, over  the  previous  year;  and  In 
the  faU  of  1973  the  numbers  participating 
showed  a  14  percent  Increase  over  1972.  In 
numbers,  this  past  fall  approximately  300,000 
more  veterans  enerolled  than  the  VA  bad 
projected. 

NEED  FOR  INCREASES  IN  EDUCATIONAI.  ASSISTANCE 
BENEFITS 

Since  the  effective  date  of  the  last  Increase 
In  the  monthly  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance, on  September  1,  1972  (from  $175 
to  $220  for  a  single  veteran),  the  cost  of 
living  hj*  Increased  14.6  percent.  Pertinent 
data  and  the  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  are  reflected  In  the  following  table: 

TABLE  3.-U.S    DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  BUREAU  OF 
LABOR  STATISTICS- CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

'1967  =  1001 


1972 


1973 


1974 


January -  123.2 

February 1Z3.8 

March. MO 

April -  "-^ 

Mat                  .-  124' 

j"*::::::: i?*.? 

July               125.5 

August..  125.7 

September ;26-2 

October -  }»•» 

November J26-| 

Decemlwr '27.3 


Uvlng  can  be  expected  to  aK>ro*ch  18  per- 
cent by  the  beginning  of  this  year's  fall 
school  term. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  is  a  con- 
servative indicator  when  dealing  with  educa- 
tional costs  for  which  the  VA  educational 
assistance  allowance  is  in  large  part  intended. 
The  following  chart  shows  Increases  In  tui- 
tion and  fee  charges  at  public  and  private 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  from  1957  to 
1970  as  compared  with  increases  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

In  order  to  measure  comparability  of  edu- 
cational benefits,  it  Is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  significant  changes  In  the 
econcwny  that  have  taken  place  over  the  25 
years  between  1948  and  1973.  During  this 
period,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  from 
a  1948  average  of  72.1  (1967  =  100)  to  144.0  as 
of  April  1974.  Average  monthly  earnings  rose 
from  8212  In  1948  to  some  $817  as  of  May 
1973.  During  the  same  period,  average  tui- 
tion and  fees  at  4-year  public  institutions 
more  than  doubled  and  tuition  at  4-year  pri- 
vate institutions  Increased  flvefcrfd.  Increases 
of  a  similar  nature  occurred  In  other  postsec- 
ondary Institutions.  The  most  dramatic 
changes  occurred  In  the  decade  of  the  1960's 
and  continue  to  the  present. 

Currently,  a  single  veteran  receives  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  of  tl,980  per 
academic  year  ($220  a  month  for  nine 
mcMiths)  to  cover  all  school  and  subsistence 
costs.  The  Ofllce  of  Education.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  its  publi- 
cation "Higher  Education,  Basic  Student 
Charges,"  figures  an  estimated  average  for 
room,    and    board    In    the    1973-74 


127.7  139.7 

128.6  141.5 

129.8  143.1 

130.7  144.0 

131.5 tuition, 

132.4 school  year  at  $1,492  for  public  schools  and 

I^J $3,281  for  nonpublic  schools.  Public  two-year 

135.5  ".".".'.'.'.'.  school  charges  average  $1,235,  whUe  their  pri- 

136.6  '. vate  counterparts  average  $2,814,  according 

1W.6 ^  the  same  study.  The  following  table  shows 

'^    estimated  average  charges  In  tnirrent  dollars 

for    full-time    independent    resident    degree 

Given  the  continuing  unchecked  Inflation-  students  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 

arv  rate  which  has  occurred  since  the  effec-  by  institution  type  and  control  In  the  United 

tive  date  of  Public  Law  92-540  the  cost  of  States    for   the   period    1960-61    to    1973-74: 


TABLE  4.-ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  CHARGES  (CURRENT  DOLLARS)  PER  FULL-TIME  "^OERGRADUATE  RESIDENT  OECREE-CRED.T  STUDENT  IN  INSTITUTIONS  Of  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  BY 

INSTITUTIONAL  TYPE  AND  CONTROL:  UNITED  STATES,  1960-61  TO  1973-74 

ICharges  are  for  the  academic  year  and  in  current  unadjusted  dollarsi  


Total  tuition,  board,  and  room 


Tuition  and  required  fees 


Year  and  control 


Univer- 
All        sity 


Other 
4-yr 


2-yr 


Univer- 
All         sity 


Other 
4-yr 


Total  tuition,  board,  and  rtom 


Tuition  and  required  lees 


2-yr 


***'M>ik:   $850  WIS  $765  $576 

Nonpublic 1,602  1,806  1,503  1,124 

***f?blic      869  947  788  599 

Nonpublic          ...  1,666  1,882  1,570  1,198 

1962-63- 

Public      901  986  814  615 

Nonpublic 1,724  2,022  1,608  1,271 

19fi3-64* 

^Tblic            926  1,026  846  630 

ftonpubfic 1,815  2,105  1,700  1,313 

Public     950  1,051  867  638 

NonpubVrc 1,907  2,202  1,810  1,455 

tacc  cc> 

PuWie             983  1,106  903  671 

NonpubTic... 2,004  2.317  1,898  1,559 

^^Vnbiic      1,026  1,171  947  710 

Nonpublk 2,124  2.456  2,007  1,679 


$211 
857 

218 

906 

222 
944 

234 
1,012 

243 
1,088 

258 
1,154 

275 
1,233 


$252 
1,001 

265 

1,059 

268 
1,149 

281 

1,216 

298 
1,297 

327 
1,369 

360 
1,456 


$171 
785 

182 
838 

192 
869 

215 
935 

224 
1,023 

240 
1,086 

259 
1,162 


$81 
490 

88 

537 

97 
600 

97 
642 

99 
702 

109 
769 

121 
845 


Year  and  control 


Univer- 
All        sity 


Other 
4-yr 


2-yr 


Unver- 
AU        sitr 


OtiMr 
4-lf» 


"*^^biic I.M3  1,199  997 

Nonpublic 2.204  2.544  2,104 

1QCQ  eq. 

Public      1,U7  1,245  1,063 

Nonpublic —  2,3a  2,673  2,237 

IQCQ_7n* 1 

Public      1.196  1,340  1,144 

NonpuWk: 2,518  2,903  2,433 

1970-71  •> 

Public            1.274  1,434  1,224 

N^npubik 2.712  3.127  2,625 

1971-72- ' 

piiW          1.354  1,509  1,289 

Nonpublic 2.875  3.318  2,789 

1972-73' ' 

Public       1.414  1.603  1,372 

Nonputiiic 3.075  3,551  2,989 

'"'pihik:             1.492  1.699  1.457 

lta«puUic 3.281  3,788  3.197 


790 
1,763 

883 

1,876 

957 
2,C63 

1,029 
2,252 

1.087 
2,416 

1,160 
2,611 

1,235 
2.814 


283 

1,297 

295 
1,383 

319 
1,516 

343 
1,650 

363 

1,765 

388 

1.902 

412 
2,044 


366 

1.534 

377 
1,638 

412 
1,795 

448 

1.950 

478 
2,085 

515 
2,246 

552 
2,412 


268 
1,238 

281 
1,135 

308 
1,470 

337 
1,604 

361 
1,723 

390 
1,862 

420 
2.008 


2-yr 


144 
893 

170 
956 

188 
1,064 

207 
1.174 

222 
1,272 

241 
1.387 

261 
1,507 


t  Proiected. 

Note:  Data  are  for  50  States  and  tlie  District  of  Columbia  for  all 

Further,  the  Committee  believes  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  trend  of 
spirallng  increases  in  the  cost  of  education 
will  continue.  Information  obtained  from 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
indicates  that  for  the  next  school  year  fur- 
ther increases  In  costs  can  be  anticipated. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  cost  of  education  In 


years. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health   Education  andWdhi«0|torfEd^^ 
(1)  "Higher  Education  Basic  Student  Charp.''  196  -*2hroughl%4-65,  1966^^  ^„d  im*' 
and  (2)  "Opening  (fall)  Earollment  in  Higher  EducaUon,    1961  through  1964,  1966,  and  1961. 


the  coming  school  year  wUl  Increase  13.6 
percent  for  private  two-year  colleges,  Por 
pubUc  four-year  colleges,  an  8.6-percent  in- 
crease Is  expected,  and  for  private  four-year 
colleges  a  7.1-percent  Increase  Is  anUclpated. 
The  Committee  believes  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  public  two-year  Institutions  have 
had  Increases  in  education  cost  over  the  past 


five  years  of  over  70  percent.  The  Committee 
finds  this  especially  critical  because  of  the 
large  number  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  at- 
tending such  schools. 

Appendix  A  of  this  report  also  contains 
resident  and  nonresident  undergraduate  tui- 
tion charges  at  State  coUeges  and  universi- 
ties for  the  1973-74  academic  year  for  each 
Stete.  I 
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NKED   FOB   PARTIAL   TUITION   ASSISTANCE 
AIXOWAMCE 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  need  for  In- 
creases In   monthly   educational   assistance 


allowances,  the  Committee  aso  gave  close 
attention  to  the  differences  In;  participation 
rates  by  veterans  residing  in  dUTerent  States. 
These  participation  rates  varj  widely  with 


TABLE  5.— CH.  34:  PARTICIPATION  RATE  FOR  VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS,  BY  STATE  ANI 


Trainees' 


Percent  of  veteran  population 


State 


Veteran 
population 


Number      Total 


Other 
IHL    scliools 


Corre- 

spond- 

OJT       ence^ 


Total 6,787,000 

Alabama 97,000 

Alaska 12,000 

Arizona 67,000 

Arkansas 55,000 

California 798,000 

Colorado 89,000 

Connecticut 100,000 

Delaware 21,000 

District  ot  Columbia 25,  OOO 

Florida 238,000 

Georgia 158.000 

Hawaii 30.000 

Idaho 23,000 

Illinois 337,000 

Indiana A...  175,000 

Iowa 86.000 

Kansas  72,000 

Kentucky 90,000 

Louisiana 102.000 

Maine 31.000 

Maryland 147,000 

Massachusetts 197.000 

Michigan 278,000 

Minnesota  140.000 

Mississippi 49.000 


3,400.017   50.1   26.3   19.0 


4.8 


9.9 


48,507 

4,340 

39,610 

25. 142 

431, 885 

46,812 

38.  402 

7,524 

15.208 

109.  285 
70. 906 
15,  716 
11.813 

139,  879 
62. 190 
36. 413 
33. 607 
35. 138 
47, 197 
13, 277 
56.905 
69, 509 

121,  426 
65, 036 
20.  291 


50.0 
36.2 
59.1 
47.5 
54.1 
52.6 
38.4 
35.8 
60.8 
45.9 
44.9 
52.4 
51.4 
41.5 
35.5 
42.3 
46.7 
39.0 
46.3 
42.8 
38.7 
35.3 
43.7 
46.5 
41.4 


24.5 
21.1 
37.4 
21.1 
39.5 
30.9 
20.0 
20.7 
34.1 
27.6 
18.7 
30.7 
31.4 
23.1 
14.9 
20.4 
27.5 
18.0 
22.4 
19.1 
22.4 
21.0 
24.3 
22.0 
22.4 


21.0 
12.3 
14.9 
19.0 
11.1 
17.4 
11.0 
10.8 
20.8 
13.9 
21.5 
13.5 
15.5 
13.6 
16.1 
17.9 
16.0 
17.4 
18.0 
15.8 
11.9 
10.3 
14.4 
18.1 
14.1 


4.5 
2.8 
6.8 
5.6 
3.5 
4.3 
7.4 
4.3 
5.9 
4.4 
4.7 
8.3 
4.5 
4.8 
4.5 
4.0 
3.2 
3.6 
5.9 
7.9 
4.4 
4.0 
5.0 
6.4 
4.9 


4.8 
4.4 
7.8 
5.9 
4.9 
9.3 
5.8 
6.8 
4.5 
5.4 
5.3 
6.0 

11.1 
7.6 

10.7 
9.6 
7.3 

10.2 
5.9 
8.4 
5.9 
4.5 
8.8 
6.5 
5.0 


Sti  e 


Missouri. 
Montana. 
Nebraskil.. 
Nevada.^_ 
New  Hanr  ishire 
NewJers  y 
New  Mex  :a 
New  Yorl 
North  Caiillna 
North  Da|ata 
Ohio 

Oklahomi . 
Oregon 
Pennsylv 
Rhode  ■ 
South  Cai 
South  Dalota 
Tenness< 
Texas... 
Utah... 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washing 
West  Vir 
Wisconsif 
Wyoming 
Outside 
(total) 


Islind 


ngti  n 
"  rs  n 


Inited   States 


<  Total  includes  407,500  servicemen  trainees.  Since  these  servicemen  are  not  distributed  pro- 
portionately by  State  they  are  omitted  from  State  comparisons. 


>  Correlpondence  trainees  are  already  counted  in  ItIL  or  "Other  schools,"  as  appropriate. 
'Area   icludes  Puerto  Rico,  U.S.,  possessions,  and  outlying  areas  and  foreignjcountries. 


Upon  Investigation  the  Committee  can- 
not explain  these  differences  In  participa- 
tion rates  other  than  by  the  fact  that  the 
higher   cost   of   education    (in   both   public 


and    private    ln;tltutlons) 
where  participation   rates 
veteran  easy  access  to  higher 
veteran,  is  In  effect,  "priced- 


iiJ  those   States  education.  Differences  In  tuitic  n  result  in 

ai ;   low  deny  a  disparate    amounts    of    GI   bill    allowances 

iducatlon.  The  available   for   living   expenses   sp   shown   in 

•ut"  of  higher  the  following  table: 


TABLE  6. -COSTS  OF  TUITION.  OTHER  EXPENSES.  AND  REMAINDER  OF  BENEFITS  AVAILABLE  FOI 


GI  bill  b«  lelits 


University  of  California 

FloridaState 

University  of  Illinois  

University  of  Massachusetts... 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Missouri 

State  Univeisily  of  New  York.. 
University  of  North  Carolina  . 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 
Texas  Technical  University 


Source:  Derived  from  "National  AssKlation  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
1973  74  Student  Charges." 

1  Based  on  a  9-month  academic  year. 

Most  significantly,  the  Committee  gave 
close  consideration  to  the  Pinal  Report  of  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  v.hich  con- 
cluded: 

"In  general,  the  "real  value"  of  the  edu- 
cational allowance  available  to  veterans  of 
World  War  n  was  greater  than  the  current 
allowance  being  paid  to  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  when  adjustments  are  made  for 
the  payment  of  tuition,  fees,  books  and  svip- 
plies. 

"When  educational  allowances  for  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  are  adjusted  for  the  average 
tuition,  fees,  books  and  supplies  at  a  4-year 
public  institution,  the  benefits  remaining 
are  Insufficient  to  meet  the  veteran's  esti- 
mated living  expenses. 

"When  total  resources  available  to  the  vet- 
eran for  an  academic  year  are  compared  with 
his  estimated  living  expenses  for  a  similar 
period,  substantial  need  exists  for  additional 
resources  to  meet  educational  costs. 

"The  accessibility  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion for  the  Vietnam  conflict  veteran  is  a 
function  of  not  only  his  military  service  but 
also  his  particular  State  of  residence.  The 


:  lllino 
3  First 
«The 
year  was 


d  les 


fi  rm 


effectiveness  of  the  benefits  is 
to  the  availability  of  low-cos 
sible  public  institutions.  The 
seeking  to  use  hLs  educations  L 
that  equal  military  service 
equal   readjustment 
spect  to  attendance  at 
This  is  particularly  true  of 
higher  education. 

"To  restore  equity  between 
Ing  In  different  States  with 
of  public  education,  some 
payments  to  institutions  to 
differences   in   Institutional 
required." 

Testimony  before  the 
unanimously  supported  the 
elusions.  Witness  after  wltneis 
as  to  the  need  for  substantial 
the  monthly  educational 
coupled  with  some  form  of 
assistance.  Particular  conceri  i 
by  Senators  McGovern,  Mathlas 
Dole  and  other  cosponsors 
urged  the  adoption  of  some 
equalizer".  While  not  adoptii 


the  highest  State  having  an  ovei  all 
pation  rate  (60.8  percent)  nearly 
of  the  lowest  State  (30.6  percent 
In  the  following  table: 


TYPE  OF  TRAINING  (CUMULATIVE  THROUGH  NOVEMBER  1973) 


Trainees  i 


Percent  of  veteran  p  ipulation 


Veteran 
population 


Number      Total 


Other 
IHL    schools 


la.. 
d.. 
ina. 


153.000 
24, 000 
47, 000 
21, 000 
29,000 

219, 000 
34, 000 

501,000 

148, 000 
16,000 

352,000 
94,000 
84.000 

375,000 
35, 000 
83,000 
16,000 

124,000 

372,000 
41,000 
16,000 

165,000 

149,000 
47,000 

137,000 
11,000 

77,000 


66,480 
11,931 
23, 912 
8,052 
10, 474 
74,438 
19,884 

201,  737 
71,517 
10,907 

128, 804 
44,  930 
39, 886 

146, 076 

14,  249 

39,  314 

9,372 

56,692 

169, 467 
19,  249 
4,903 
63, 398 
74,8% 
21, 131 
61,816 
5,533 


43.5 
49.7 
50.9 
38.3 
36.1 
34.0 
58.5 
40.3 
48.3 
68.2 
36.6 
47.8 
47.5 
39.0 
40.7 
47.4 
58.6 
45.7 
45.6 
46.9 
30.6 
38.4 
50.3 
45.0 
45.1 
50.3 


23.4 
28.0 
26.1 
19.6 
18.1 
18.0 
32.4 
22.3 
25.6 
37.5 
18.0 
28.6 
32.4 
17.2 
23.8 
21.4 
29.5 
22.1 
28.0 
31.5 
13.5 
21.4 
30.8 
20.0 
23.0 
31.3 


27,361        35.5        23.1 


15.6 
14.5 
16.8 
15.1 
10.7 
11.7 
21.9 
11.4 
14.8 
22.1 
14.5 
15.8 
11.1 
16.5 
12.6 
19.8 
22.9 
18.8 
14.7 
12.7 
9.3 
11.9 
15.9 
17.7 
16.8 
13.0 

10.8 
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Tuition      Other  expenses 


Remainder  for 
living  expenses 


.985 
980 
930 

,981 
93  J 

.980 
931 
93) 
983 
980 


$844 
570 

20 
20 

3  800/904 
540 

=  750/900 
439 
900 
292 


$iDO 
630 
6)3 
633 
6)1 
603 
693 
603 
600 
603 


$736 

810 

1,38D 

1.380 

58D;476 

840 

633;i8] 

941 

480 

1,088 


pull 


and  Massachusetts  provide  free  tuition  for  resident  veterans  at 
gure  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  2d  figure  for  juniors  and  seni 
edian  figure  estimated  as  the  amount  needed  to  cover  "other  expenses 
i600,  based  on  responses  from  80  member  institutions. 
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)f  S.   2789   who 
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the  particular 


approach  contained  in  S.  2789, 
has  concluded  that  both 
in    monthly    educational 
ances  and  the  creation  of  a 
assistance  allowance  are 
an  effort  to  deal  effectively  wltl  i 
educational    assistance   co 
lem. 

Accordingly,  the  reported  bll 
vide  for  an  18.2-percent  across- 
crease  in  the  monthly  educatlorial 
allowance.  The  full-time  instruction 
a  veteran  with  no  dependents 
creased  from  $220  to  $260  a  moiith 
for  a  veteran  with  one  dependi  nt 
Increased  to  $309  a  month  f ron 
rate  of  $261.  The  addition  of  on  : 
increase  the  rate  from  $298  to 
with  an  additional  $21   a  mo^ 
dependent  in  excess  of  two. 

As  an  Integral  part  of  the 
catlonal  benefits  available  to  vdterans 
chapter   34    and    eligible    depei  dents 
chapter  35,  the  Committee  has 
ized   a   partial   tuition 
which  pays  80  percent  of  tuition 


?,  197^ 


partlcl- 
twlce  that 
,  as  shown 


Corre- 

spond- 
OJT       ence' 


4.5 
7.2 
8.0 
3.6 
7.3 
4.3 
4.2 
6.6 
7.9 
8.6 
4.1 
3.4 
4.0 
5.3 
4.3 
6.2 
6.2 
4.8 
2.9 
2.7 
7.8 
5.1 
3.6 
7.3 
5.3 
6.0 

1.6 


6.9 
6.6 
7.4 
7.9 
6.5 
5.7 
9.0 
5.6 
5.5 
8.5 
9.4 
5.6 
5.8 
9.4 
5.6 
5.8 
12.0 
7.9 
6.7 
9.4 
5.9 
6.9 
8.2 
9.5 
9.9 
8.8 

4.3 


Living  funds 
for  1  month  > 


$31.  78 

90.00 

153.33 

153.33 

64.44  52.89 

93  33 

70. 00 '53!  33 

104. 56 

53.33 

12.89 
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eluding  the  first  $100  up  to  a  maximum  tui- 
tion charge  of  $1,000.  Under  this  proposal,  a 
veteran  may  receive  up  to  $720  a  school  year 
as  a  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  in 
addition  to  the  Increased  monthly  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  approximately  1,652,000  veterans  In  the 
coming  year  will  receive  and  benefit  from 
the  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  au- 
thorized under  the  reported  bill. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  reported 
bUls  18.2-peroent  rate  Increases,  coupled 
with  the  up  to  $720  partial  tuition  assistance 
allowance  and  the  new  education  loan  (up  to 
$2,000)  program,  take  a  great  stride  forward 
In  providing  educational  opportunities  for 
today's  veterans  to  those  which  were  equally 
available  to  veterans  following  World  War  II. 

VETEEANS'    EDUCATIONAL    LOAN    PROGRAM 

A  new  educational  loan  program  would 
also  be  authorized  In  the  reported  bill  for 
eligible  veterans  and  dependents.  The  Com- 
mittee is  aware  that  for  those  choosing  to 
pursue  a  course  of  education  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree  and  attending  certain 
higher  cost  Institutions,  additional  sums, 
even  beyond  the  18.2-percent  increases  in  the 
monthly  educational  assistance  allowance 
and  the  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance 
of  up  to  $720  per  school  year,  will  be  re- 
quired. To  the  extent  that  the  additional 
costs  are  beyond  the  resources  available  to 
the  veteran  (Including  existing  Federal  loan 
programs)  direct  low-interest  loans  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  up  to  $2,000  per 
academic  year  from  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  are  authorized.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately 136,000  veterans  will  receive 
loans  in  the  first  full  year  under  this  new 
loan  program. 

CONTROLS  TO  PREVENT  ABUSES 

S.  2784,  as  reported,  contains  a  number  of 
safeguards  to  prevent  abuses  of  the  veterans' 
educational  assistance  program.  The  Com- 
mittee Is  aware  of  and  shares  the  deep  con- 
cern of  certain  senior  and  Infiuential  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  about  abuses  of  the  GI  bill 
program  In  general  and  the  anticipated  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  payment  of  a  partial 
tuition  assistance  allowance.  In  response  to 
these  concerns,  a  number  of  specific  controls 
with  respect  to  the  tuition  payment  system 
were  adopted  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
abuse.  Additionally,  ample  discretionary  au- 
thority is  granted  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  "necessary  to  Implement  and 
prevent  abuses  of  the  program  for  payment 
of  partial  tuition  assistance  allowances." 
There  are  also  a  number  of  Federal  criminal 
statutes  presently  in  existence  which  would 
be  applicable  to  any  person  or  Institution 
which  acted  to  abuse  the  program. 

At  the  same  time,  It  should  be  noted  that 
while  It  Is  true  that  any  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  a  veteran  has  avail- 
able to  purchase  services  will  serve  as  a  strong 
economic  incentive  for  certain  schools  to  seek 
out  and  enroll  these  veterans,  the  Committee 
believes  that  the  basic  problem  Is  not  In  the 
level  or  manner  of  payment  of  Federal  funds. 
Rather,  the  fundamental  problem  rests  either 
with  the  quality  of  services  offered  or  with 
deceptive  erroneous  or  misleading  advertis- 
ing, sales,  or  enrollment  practices.  In  the  first 


instance,  lack  of  effectiveness  In  the  basic 
approval  process  to  qualify  Institutions  for 
VA  payments  can  result  in  Federal  expendi- 
tuies  for  inferior  services.  An  example  would 
be  vocational  objective  courses  which  do  not 
qualify  the  veteran  to  obtain  the  Job  for 
which  he  trained.  In  an  extensive  investiga- 
tive reporting  series  concerning  the  voca- 
tional school  industry,  the  Boston  Globe's 
Spothght  Team  concluded,  for  example,  that: 
"ITlhe  career-training  field  has  been 
cornered  by  a  profit-making  school  Industry 
which  is  dominated  by  a  fast-buck  mentality 
that  sees  students  as  doUar  signs. 

"This  highly  profitable,  publicly  sub- 
sidized market  has  exploded  in  the  past  five 
years  spav?ning  a  plethora  of  unscrupulous 
correspondence  and  resident  "career"  schools 
that  take  the  money  and  ignore  the  student. 
".  .  .  [T]he  Spotlight  Team  .  .  .  found 
the  private  correspondence  and  resident  trade 
schools  surveyed  to  be  selling  expensive,  vir- 
tually worthless  courses." 

In  the  second  situation  Illustrating  the 
basic  opportunity  for  abuse,  institutions  or 
their  employees  which  utilize  advertising, 
sales,  or  enrollment  practices  making  oral  or 
written  claims  which  are  erroneous,  decep- 
tive, or  misleading — either  by  actual  state- 
ment, omission,  or  Intimation — deny  the  vet- 
eran accurate,  useful  information  nr-:essary 
for  him  to  compare  and  make  an  informed 
judgment  about  possible  enrollment  in  a 
course. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  recent 
pioceedlugs  of  the  National  Invitational  Con- 
ference on  Consumer  Protection  In  Post- 
Secondary  Education,  the  long  investigative 
series  on  vocational  schools  conducted  by  the 
Boston  Globe,  the  draft  report  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  Study  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation entitled  "Private  Accreditation  and 
Public  Eligibility,"  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  File  No.  722-3149  covering  prac- 
tices and  performance  of  the  proprietary 
vocational  and  c^D^respondence  school  Indus- 
try to  which  the  Committee  was  granted 
access,  all  chronicle  the  problems  mentioned 
and  confirm  the  foregoing  analysis. 

The  Brookings  study,  like  the  1972  Newman 
report  on  higher  education  which  preceded 
it.  raised  important  questions  concerning  the 
reliance  upon  "•accreditation"  as  a  key  to 
eligibility  lor  public  funds.  The  preliminary 
draft  study  quotes  an  unidentified  Federal 
official  as  saying: 

"Direct  and  Indirect  Federal  financial  sup- 
port .  .  .  has  played  a  major  role  in  the 
growth  of  the  private  vocational  school  in- 
dustry with  only  the  most  minimal  safe- 
guards. .  .  .  Thus,  the  Government  Itself  has 
underwritten  the  development  of  school 
abuses  and  has  a  major  responsibility  to  en- 
sure that  the  abuses  of  the  industry  are  re- 
formed. 

As  a  consequence,  the  reported  bill  clarifies 
and  extends  VA  authority  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  avoiding  abuses.  Statutory 
authority  has  been  tightened  and  generally 
made  applicable  to  schools  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  "accredited  or  nonaccred- 
Ited."  In  this  connection,  the  Committee 
concurs  with  the  1970  testimony  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  on  the  ^^deral  Trade 
Conmiisslon's  proposed  guides  for  private  vo- 
cational and  home-study  schools,  which  con- 
cluded: 


"There  Is  a  need  for  guidelines  to  be  es- 
tablished which  would  control  the  content 
and  the  operation  of  the  courses  of  educa- 
tion which  are  offered  by  the  schools,  ac- 
credited and  nonaccredlted.  These  guidelines 
stiotild  be  over  and  above  those  established 
by  the  National  Home  Study  Council  and 
National  Association  of  Trade  and  Techni- 
cal Schools." 

Additionally,  the  reported  bill  clarifies  and 
strengthens  the  law  with  respect  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator's authority  to  disapprove  en- 
rollment of  veterans  in  Institutions  which 
utilize  advertising,  sales,  or  enrollment  prac- 
tices which  are  erroneous,  deceptive,  or  mis- 
leading and  provides  for  greater  ctxjrdma- 
tlon  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

EXTENDING  THE  TIME  PERIOD  TO  UTU-IZE  CI  BILL 
BENEFITS 

Veteran-s  training  under  the  current  Viet- 
nam era  GI  bill  have  8  years  within  which 
to  utilize  their  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits. Subsection  (a)  of  section  1662  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  currently  provides  that: 

No  educational  assistance  shall  be  af- 
forded aJi  eligible  veteran  In  this  chapter 
beyond  the  day  8  years  after  his  last  dis- 
charge or  relea.se  from  active  duty  after 
J.inuary  31.  1955. 

Post-Korean  conflict  veterans  who  served 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  who  were  dis- 
charged prior  to  June  1966,  were  made  retro- 
actively eligible  for  educational  assistance 
benefits  when  the  current  GI  bill  was  iirst 
authorized  by  Congress  In  Public  Law  89-358. 
Thus,  for  those  veterans  the  8-year  "dellm- 
Itmg  period"  runs  from  June  1,  1966,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act.  With  limited  excep- 
tions approximately  4  million  post-Korean 
veterans  currently  eligible  for  educational 
assistance  benefits  would  have  become  in- 
eligible on  May  31,  1974,  the  eighth  anniver- 
sary of  the  current  GI  bill,  but  for  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  3398  which  was  enacted  as  Public 
Law  93-293  on  May  31,  1974.  S.  3398  provided 
a  thirty-day  temporary  extension  of  the  de- 
limiting date. 

Of  that  number,  the  Veterans'  Admitiis- 
tration  estimates  that  approximately  530,000 
will  have  been  in  training  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  This  includes  387,000  posi- 
Korean  %'eterans  who  served  between  1955 
and  1964  and  an  additional  143.000  Vietimm 
era  veterans  discharged  In  fiscal  years  1965 
and  1966.  As  of  May  31,  It  Is  estimated  that 
285.000  veterans,  subject  to  the  Immediate 
cutoff  of  benefits  would  have  actually  been  in 
training  at  the  time.  Others  had  finished 
their  spring  college  semester  prior  to  that 
date  or  had  completed  short-term  vocational 
training. 

Approximately  55.8  percent  of  veterans  in 
training  this  year  who  would  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  May  31  cutoff  date  were  en- 
rolled in  college  level  training.  Veterans  en- 
rolled in  correspondence  courses  comprised 
another  25.9  percent  of  the  total  with  4.3 
percent  particlf>atlng  In  on-Job  training  and 
the  remaining  14  percent  enrolled  In  other 
postsecondary  vocational  education. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
veterans  by  type  of  training,  would  have  been 
affected  by  the  May  31  date,  who  are  in 
training  or  who  have  trained  under  the  GI 
bill  since  eligibility  was  first  authorized  in 
19S6. 


TABLE  7.-TRENDS  IN  PARTICIPATION  IN  GI  BILL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  BY  VETERANS  DISCHARGED,  1955  66 


Participation  by  fiscal  year 


Type  of  education 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


■1974 


■  1975 


Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Below  college  level 

Correspondence 

Total 


Estimate. 


305,825 
60, 719 
43,263 


312, 503 
70, 771 
93,284 


250,625 
59,682 
98,498 


242,541 

258, 164 

275,624 

294,006 

51, 379 

58, 593 

63,674 

*§'!3!! 

106,860 

116,265 

137,026 

146,422 

315,000 
70,000 
145,000 


297.000 
60,000 
143,000 


409,807 


467,558 


408,805 


300,780 


433,022 


476, 324 


507,306 


530,000 


500,000 
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Probably  no  one  amendment  to  the  cur- 
rent OI  bill  program  has  occasioned  more 
mall  or  comment  this  year  than  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  time  period  within 
which  to  utilize  OI  bill  benefits.  In  establish- 
ing OI  bill  benefits.  Congress  declared  In  sec- 
tion 1661  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  that: 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby 
declares  that  the  education  program  created 
by  this  chapter  Is  for  the  purpose  of  (1) 
enhancing  and  making  more  attractive  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  extending  the  beneflis  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation to  qualified  and  deserving  young  per- 
sons who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  af- 
ford such  an  education.  (3)  providing  voca- 
tional readjustment  and  restoring  lost  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  those  service  men  and 
women  whose  careers  have  been  Interrupted 
or  Impeded  by  reason  of  active  duty  after 
January  31,  1955.  and  (4)  aiding  such  per- 
sons In  attaining  the  vocatioiuki  and  educa- 
tional status  which  they  might  normaUy  have 
aspired  to  and  obtained  had  they  not  served 
their  country." 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  outlined 
above,  Congress  established  an  eight-year 
period  within  which  a  veteran  could  utilize 
benefits  to  accomplish  his  "readjustment"  to 
civilian  life.  Though  It  would  appear  on  first 
impression  that  an  eight-year  period  Is  a  suf- 
ficient period  of  time  for  a  veteran  to  com- 
plete his  educational  training,  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  Indicated  a  variety  of 
factors  which  have  prevented  many  veterans 
from  fully  utilizing  their  benefits  before  the 
cutoff  date.  The  Committee  believes  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  not  using  benefits  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  eight  years  has  been  the  In- 
adequate level  of  benefits.  As  originally  en- 
acted In  1966,  a  single  veteran  received  $100 
a  month  for  fuU-tUne  training  which  was 
910  a  month  less  than  a  veteran  received  14 
years  prior  under  the  Korean  confiict  pro- 
gram in  1952.  The  following  table  shows  the 
level  of  benefits  available  to  a  veteran  since 
1966: 

TABLE  8. -FULL-TIME  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE   RATES 
UNDER  THE  Gl  BILL  SINCE  1966 


June  19,  1974. 


(507,306) ,  were  greater  than  |the  number  in 
training  In  any  other  single  jear  since  eligi- 
bility was  first  granted  in  1966,  as  reflected 
in  table  1  cited  previously. 

Indeed,  in  comparing  the  liumber  of  vet- 
erans in  training  in  Noven  ber  1972  with 
those  in  training  in  Novembei   1973,  the  most 


Number  ot  dependents 

Each 

dependent 

Year 

NOM                      1 

2 

above  2 

1968 

$180           n?S 

M50 

1967» 

130             155 

175 

$10 

196S 

130             Hi 

175 

10 

1969 ^... 

130             1S5 

175 

10 

1970« 

175             21-i 

230 

13 

1971 

m             205 

250 

13 

1972S 

220            261 

298 

18 

1973 

220            2f.l 

298 

18 

1974 

220            261 

2S8 

18 

1  Public  Law  90-77.  effective  Auf  31. 1967. 
-  Public  Uw  91-219.  effective  Mar.  26.  1970. 
■  Public  Law  95  540,  effective  Sept.  1,  1972 

Thus,  many  veterans  were  financially  unable 
to  attend  school  until  Just  recently  when 
rates  have  reached  a  more  adequate  level. 

As  a  result,  the  overall  OI  bill  participa- 
tion rate  for  eligible  veterans  discharged 
prior  to  1966  is  lower  tlian  for  thoee  dis- 
charged after  that  date.  Further,  pose-Korean 
veterans  who  have  enrolled  in  training  reflect 
a  lower  college  participation  rate. 

The  median  age  for  veterans  first  entering 
training  is  higher  for  the  pre-1966  veteran 
(25.8  years)  than  for  those  discharged  after 
1966  (24.5  years) .  And,  there  is  a  greater  like- 
lihood that  this  veteran  will  be  enrolled  in 
less  than  full-time  training.  All  of  these 
factors  were  considered  by  the  Committee  In 
its  decision  to  extend  the  period  In  which  to 
use  benefits. 

That  participation  bears  a  close  relation- 
ship to  the  level  of  benefits  as  reflected  in 
part  by  the  number  of  post-Korean  veterans 
in  training  today.  The  number  of  those  vet- 
erans in  training  for  this  fiscal  year 
(530,000).  and  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 


striking  change  occurred  with 


November  1971. 
aggressive  out- 


Korean  confiict  veterans  wlo  registered  a 
17.2-percent  Increase.  By  ( ontrast,  those 
post-Korean  veterans  in  training  in  Novem- 
ber 1972  had  refiected  an  increase  of  only 
0.9  percent  over  the  previous 

The  lack  of  adequate  and 
reach  programs  by  the  Vet*  rans'  Adminis- 
tration and  other  organlzat!  ons  also  has  a 
bearing  on  pkarticlpation  ol  veterans  dis- 
charged prior  to  1966  who  vere  often  un- 
avrare  that  they  were  grante  I  benefits  reto- 
actively.  Many  were  unable  t  >  relate  the  op- 
portunities available  under  the  GI  bill  to 
their  present  lives.  It  v.'as  on  y  recently  that 
many  have  been  contacted  by  outreach  work- 
ers. The  Veterans-Cost-of-Ii  istruction  Pro- 
gram authored  under  the  HI  gher  Education 
Act  by  Committee  membei  Senator  Alan 
Cranston,  for  example,  did  rot  really  begin 
untu  the  fall  of  1973.  Cons<  quently,  veter- 
ans prior  to  that  time  were  aot  the  subject 
of  any  organized  on-campi  is  college  pro- 
grams (except  in  isolated  nstances),  and 
were  reached  primarily  by  pr  nted  brochures 
from  the  Veterans'  Admt  ilsiration  and 
scattered  outreach  programs 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  ^ars  character- 
ized In  their  testimony  beford  the  Committee 
as  to  veterans  who  were  disc  narged  between 
1955  and  1966: 

"In  this  group,  many  of  them  of  course 
came  from  economic  and  so  lal  groups  that 
did  not  have  much  education  or  much  money. 
Many  of  them  are  attendlns  college  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives.  This  leadline  is  more 
important  to  them." 

In  this  connection  it  shou  d  be  noted  that 
an  examination  of  veterans  e  iroUed  in  train- 
ing revealed  that  a  higher  pei  centage  of  those 
discharged  before  1966  do  t  ot  have  a  high 
school  education  (21  perc^t) 
discharged  after  1966   (18.9 

A  veteran  affected  by  thJ  May  31  cutoff 
date  wrote  in  a  letter  that : 

"I  graduated  from  high  s<  tiool  in  June  of 
1960  and  Jxme  24  of  that  i  ame  year  I  en- 
tered the  United  States  Air  ]  'wee.  In  August 
of  1962.  because  of  medical  reasons  I  was  dis- 
charged. Since  that  time  I 
ployed  as  a  driver -salesmai  i 
area  beer  distributor.  I  have  ]  ecently  enrolled 
in  a  night-time  college  prog  ram, 

"Up  until  this  time  I  have 
portuiilty  to  use  any  of  m  r 
that  I  have  begun  I  am  v  !ry  enthusiastic 
about  a  chance  to  better  myi  elf. 

"I  would  never  have  bell  eved  that  after 
being  out  of  school  for  so  mi  ny  years  I  could 
do  the  amount  of  work  tha ;  I  have  accom- 
plished so  far.  I  do  now  belli  ve  that  an  edu- 
cation is  something  that  u  9  one  can  take 
away  from  you.  But,  in  ord  ^r  to  obtain  my 
degree,  the  benefits  would  need  to  be  ex- 
tended from  eight  to  ten  yeai  s. 

"Tlie  Job  opportunities  a¥  ailing  me  when 
I  obtain  my  degree  are  vast  The  chances  to 
better  myself  and  my  famil  r  are  important 
to  me.  Your  support  will  tx  appreciated  by 
all  ot  us." 

Another  veteran  who  set  ved  during  the 
Berlin  crisis  noted  that  he  h  ,d  moved  several 
times  since  his  discharge  Irom  the  service 
and  that  this  among  other  factors  had  pre- 
cluded him  from  entering  e<  ucatlonal  train- 
ing. He  Is  now  enrolled  as  i  part-time  eve- 
ning law  student.  He  wrote  t  le  Committee  to 
say: 

"Needless  to  say,  financial  assistance  from 
my  CI  bill  has  substantially  inderwritten  my 
cost  of  attendance.  As  the  fa  ther  of  five  chil- 
dren maintaining  a  househoi  1.  funds  for  edu- 
cational programs  are  hard  '  o  come  by.  I  am 
sure  you  will  recognize  thai  my  situation  is 
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for   a  Detroit 


not  had  the  op- 
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not  unique  and  is  shared  by  mai  ly  other  vet- 
erans who  are  J\ist  recently  tal:ing  fiill  ad- 
vantage of  the  expanded  benefit  >  available  to 
them." 

A  third  veteran  wrote: 

"I  entered  Mornlngslde  Colleg  :.  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  on  probation.  But,  21  mouths  later  I 
have  completed  90  semester  toiirs  with  a 
grade  average  of  almost  3.6  on  a  4.0  scale.  1 
did  this  while  working  30  to  40  lOurs  a  week 
to  support  my  family.  My  wife  also  worked 
outside  the  home,  and  the  children  helped 
any  way  they  could.  Needless  t^  say,  the  GI 
bill  was  the  basis  which  made  this  possible. 
In  May  of  this  year,  I  will  have  dght  months 
of  eliglbiUty  left  on  the  GI  bill.  The  time 
limit  will  prevent  me  from  usin| ;  it  .  .  .  How 
many  others  are  in  a  similar  poi  Ition?  In  the 
middle  of  their  education  facijig  the  cutoff 
due  to  time  limit,  an  ever  inci  easing  infia- 
tion  is  eating  iip  all  available  savings  and 
making  it  impossible  to  live  on  part-time 
earnings." 

In  addition  to  thousands  of  le  tters  received 
from  individual  veterans,  the  Cammlttee  re- 
ceived strong  testimony  from  a  II  major  vet- 
erans organizations  and  educa  lonal  associ- 
ations. Dr.  Charles  Palmer,  Exesutlve  Diiec- 
tor  of  the  South  Carolina  C'  »mprehensive 
Technical  Education  Board,  tes  ;ified  that : 

"As  of  May  31  there  will  bs  substantial 
numbers  of  veterans  in  South  Carolina  who 
will  no  longer  be  eligible  to  continue  theli 
traiiilng  program.  It  will  be  ai^  awfvd  waste 
if  they  cannot  complete  that!  which  they 
have  started.  It  will  be  worse!  for  veterans 
who  have  not  yet  started  If  they  are  not 
given  an  opportunity  to  continue  without 
interruption  in  the  program  if  his  or  her 
choice." 

The  Adult  Education  Association  in  a  res- 
olution urging  the  extension  for  two  years 
of  GI  bill  benefits  noted  thatj 

"Veterans  of  this  age  group  as  well  as 
persons  of  all  age  groups  now  l^ave  a  greater 
opportunity  for  basic  adult  education  and 
post-secondary  education  than  rwas  available 
during  and  immediately  following  the  1955 
to  1966  period;  and,  because  of  pew  concepts 
and  implementation  in  the  area  of  adult 
and  continuing  education,  many  of  the  vet- 
erans of  this  group  can  now  be  served  edu- 
cationally nxore  readily  and  m«re  effectively 
than  at  any  previous  time;  ana  that  period 
of  time  from  now  until  Jun4  1974  is  not 
adequate  to  complete  effective  educational 
service."  1 

Thus,  men  who  held  off  getting  an  educa- 
tion, hoping  either  to  save  enough  money 
to  supplement  an  inadequate  QI  bill  or  hop- 
ing Congress  would  recognize  |  the  need  for 
more  realistic  assistance,  have  found  them- 
selves running  out  of  the  allott4d  time  period 
before  they  were  in  a  position  t^  use  up  thsir 
benefits. 

XTNEMPLOT&IKNT  AMONG  VIETMAIti  ERA  VETEKANS 

The  Committee  also  recognizes  the  con- 
tinued dWlctilty  young  veterans  are  having 
finding  Jobs  Is  aggravating  readjustment 
problems.  Unemployment  amon  z  Vietnam  era 
veterans  has  been  a  problem,  tit  times  more 
severe  than  others,  since  the  la4e  1960*s  when 
as  many  as  a  million  men  and 
were  leaving  the  service.  In 
employment  among  young 
reaching  as  high  as  12  percent 
ness  among  veterans  20  to  24 
minority  group  veterans 
The  Committee  responded  to 
with  a  nvunber  of  amendments 
strengthen  unemployment 
veterans  which  were  enacted 
Vietnam-Era  Veterans' 
ance  Act  of  1972  (Public  La's' 
spur  enrollment  in 
Job  training,  rates  were 
cent.  In  addition,  provisions 
of  title  38.  relntlng  to  Job  cou^ 
lug.  and  placement  services 
quired  of  the  State 
iVjieiicie-;.   were  rewritten   and 
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considerably  in  the  1972  Act.  Some  2,400  local 
offices  throughout  the  country  which  re- 
ceived Federal  funds  pursuant  to  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  were  instructed  to  improve  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  services  to 
young  unemployed  veterans.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  was  directed  by  the  revised  statute 
to  ensure  that  any  veteran  seeking  work  was: 
"Promptly  placed  in  a  satisfactory  Job  or 
Job-training  opportunity  to  receive  some 
other  specific  form  of  assistance  designed  to 
enhance  his  employment  prospects  substan- 
tially, such  as  individual  Job  development 
or  employment  counseling  services." 

A  full-time  local  employment  representa- 
tive was  required  to  be  assigned  to  each  local 
employment  office  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mined that  he  was  not  needed,  based  on  a 
demonstrated  lack  of  need  for  such  services. 
A  formula  included  in  the  statute  mandated 
that  some  68  new  Federal  employment  rep- 
resentatives— Assistant  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Representatives  (AVER'S)  were  to  be 
hired  to  actively  monitor  the  State  employ- 
ment system.  Yet  over  a  year  later  only  1  had 
been  hired  and,  as  of  the  date  of  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  April  30,  1974,  approximately 
one-third  were  yet  to  be  on  the  Job  and 
working.  Failure  to  hire  these  additional 
AVER  Federal  monitors  and  to  actively  pro- 
mote Job  counseling,  training  and  placement 
services  for  veterans  showed  up  in  Employ- 
ment Service  Automated  Reporting  systems 
(ESAR's)  data  (particularly  ESAR's  Table 
91)    obtained  by  the  Committee. 

In  spite  of  the  statutory  mandate  for 
prompt  placement  for  Job  and  Job-training 
opportunities,  figures  show  that  in  the  past 
fiscal  year  only  16  percent  of  the  available 
Vietnam  era  veteran  applicants  were  placed 
in  a  Job  in  excess  of  three  days  and  less  than 
2  percent  were  enrolled  in  Federal  training 
programs.  ESAR's  data  further  revealed  that 
only  7.7  percent  of  available  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans had  been  counseled  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  despite  a  study  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  showing  that  counseling  of  Job  seek- 
ers, particularly  veterans,  resulted  in  Job 
placements  at  nearly  twice  the  rate  for  those 
who  had  not  been  counseled. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year 
the  number  of  veterans  counseled  declined  to 
an  even  lower  rate  of  less  than  5  percent.  The 
unemployment  statistics  for  the  first  quarter 
of  calendar  1974  have  also  added  to  the  prob- 
lem. Over  61  percent  of  the  young  veterans 
currently  out  of  work  are  unemployed  be- 
cause they  have  lost  their  Jobs.  Nearly  10 
percent  of  all  younger  veterans  seeking  work 
are  unemployed  compared  with  a  7.6-percent 
rate  for  their  nonveteran  counterparts.  Un- 
employment In  the  first  three  months  of 
1974  for  minority  group  veterans  was  nearly 
10  percent,  over  twice  the  rate  for  the  pre- 
vious quarter. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  was  ESAR's  data 
which  Indicated  large  numbers  of  Vietnam 
veterans  whose  names  were  removed  from 
the  active  employment  service  files  without 
receiving  any  service  whatsoever.  Last  year 
over  1.1  million  young  veterans  had  their 
applications  purged  from  the  active  flies  of 
local  employment  service  offices  without  any 
indication  that  they  received  any  service: 
no  Job,  no  Job  training,  no  counseling,  no 
testing.  As  a  consequence  additional  amend- 
ments are  provided  In  the  reported  bill  to 
strengthen  administrative  controls  to  ensure 
that  State  employment  agencies  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  title  38  or  taike  corrective 
action  where  their  plans  of  service  fall  short. 
Where  local  employment  offices  are  unable 
to  find  satisfactory  Job  openings  for  unem- 
ployed veterans,  the  Committee  believes  they 
should  actively  seek  to  place  veterans  In  Job 
training  opportunities  or  In  educational  pro- 
grams authorized  under  title  38  to  equip  the 
veteran  with  skills  needed  to  obtain  mean- 
ingful emplojmient.  The  Committee  has  also 
added  clef  Ifylng  language  with  regard  to  the 
provisions  requiring  Federal  contractors  to 


give  "special  emphasis"  to  unemployed  quali- 
fied Vietnam  era  veterans  seeking  employ- 
ment. Finally,  amendments  are  added  to  en- 
sure that  the  PedertJ  Government's  role  in 
the  hiring  of  veterans,  and  particularly  Viet- 
nam era  and  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans, is  consistent  with  those  responsibili- 
ties we  have  placed  on  private  employers. 

EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED  VETERANS 

This  Committee  continues  to  be  very  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans.  Every  index  reveals  that 
these  are  people  who  bore  a  disproportionate 
share  of  combat  in  Vietnam  whose  level  of 
skill  training  and  education  Increased  little 
In  service,  and  who.  to  an  alarming  degree, 
do  not  taire  advantage  of  the  very  educa- 
tional benefits  that  could  serve  them  so  well. 

The  term  "educationally  disadvantaged" 
veteran  generally  means  one  who  has  less 
than  a  high  school  education  or  equivalency, 
and  by  this  standard,  during  the  Vietnam 
era,  from  August  of  1964  through  1973,  959,- 
000  men  and  women  who  had  less  than  high 
school  educations  were  honorably  discharged 
from  the  military  as  shown  In  the  following 
table: 

TABLE  9.-  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS 
SEPARATED  FROM  THE  ARMED  FORCES  WHO  HAD  COM- 
PLETED LESS  THAN  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

INumbers  in  thousands) 
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Ekjually  disturbing,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Vietnam  Veteran  reported  that 
test  results  revealed  that  30  percent  of  high 
school  graduates  scored  as  poorly  or  worse 
than  the  average  score  of  those  who  had  not 
completed  high  school.  Using  this  figure  as 
a  minimum,  another  1.4  million  veterans 
should  prt^erly  be  categorized  as  "educa- 
tionally disadvantaged." 

While  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
veteran  population  is  not  synonomous  with 
the  minority-group  veteran  population,  there 
is  considerable  overlap,  and  the  problems  of 
both  groups  are  similar  and  similarly  severe 
in  contrast  to  other  veterans.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  worthwhile  to  point  out  that 
black  veterans  constituted  20  percent  of  com- 
bat fatalities  In  Vietnam  even  though  blacks 
comprised  only  12.6  percent  of  military  forces 
during  the  course  of  war. 

To  insure  that  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veteran  would  have  access  to  the  OI 
bill,  it  became  clear  to  the  Congress,  even 
before  the  formation  of  this  Committee, 
three  years  ago,  that  special  help  ought  to 
be  provided. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  programs  have 
been  set  up  and  strengthened  that  wotild 
provide  academic  and  vocational  brushup 
work  to  servicemen  with  education  and 
training  deficiencies  before  and  after  separa- 
tion. 

A  Predischarge  Education  Program  (PREP) 
providing   academic   assistance   was   estab- 


lished In  Public  Law  91-219  by  Congress,  and 
the  Transition  Program  providing  for  voca- 
tional training  WEis  established  by  the  I>e- 
fense  Department,  both  progrsuns  focusing 
on  servicemen  before  separation.  Monies  have 
been  provided  In  the  GI  bill  for  veterans  to 
get  high  school  diplomas,  take  refresher 
courses,  and  to  receive  individual  tutorial 
assistance  where  needed,  all  without  charge 
to  their  basic  entitlement. 

To  gauge  the  success  of  these  programs, 
this  Conunitiee  requested  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  to  survey  a  sampling  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  veterans. 

Pursuant  to  our  request,  the  GAO  was  able 
to  secure  about  1,200  completed  detailed 
questionnaires  from  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans.  All  had  been  discharged  be- 
tween May  1968  and  November  1972;  most 
were  married,  amd  most  were  not  currently 
enrolled  in  school  or  training.  Data  was  com- 
plied and  sent  to  this  Committee  in  Octo- 
ber 1973. 

According  to  the  data,  90  percent  of  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  never  heard  of 
the  PREP  program  before  or  during  their 
time  in  service.  About  60  percent  never  were 
aware  of  it. 

Only  about  30  percent  of  those  questioned 
knew  about  the  Transition  Program  before 
or  during  their  time  in  service;  40  percent 
never  heard  of  it. 

Yet.  among  valid  responses.  58  percent  said 
they  would  have  used  the  PREP  and  Transi- 
tion Programs  had  they  known  about  them. 
While  these  figures  are  distressing,  on  their 
face,  they  cause  even  further  concern  in  light 
of  the  contention  In  a  study  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, "that  preservice  exposure  to  postsecond- 
ary  education  is  a  major  influence  of  GI  bill 
use."  (The  study  was  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress In  Public  Law  92-540  as  a  review  of  the 
comparability  provided  under  the  World  War 
11,  Korean  conflict,  and  Vietnam  era  OI  bills.  I 
Congress  hoped  that  tutorial  assistance  for 
those  In  postsecondary  education  would  have 
a  major  impact  on  encouraging  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans  to  enroll.  The  step 
up  from  high  school  to  college  is  a  substan- 
tial one  in  terms  of  ability,  work,  and  discl- 
pUne  required.  A  veteran  could  receive  im- 
mediate, one-to-one  help  In  courses  he  was 
findmg  particularly  troublesome.  Tutors 
could  shore  up  academic  deficiencies  and 
confidence. 

Public  Law  91-210  thus  provided  $50  a 
month  for  up  to  nme  months  of  Indiviaually 
tutorial  assistance  for  veterans  having  aca- 
demic difficulties,  and  Public  Law  92-540 
liberalized  and  clarified  the  guidelines  gov- 
ernmg  this  program. 

Yet,  in  fiscal  years  1071  through  March  of 
1974,  only  40,501  veterans  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  tutorial  assistance,  and  only  for  an 
average  of  2.3  months. 

While  61  percent  of  the  disadvantaged 
veterans  questioned  by  GAO  never  heard 
about  tutorial  assistance,  55  percent  said 
they  would  be  encouraged  to  enter  an  edu- 
cation or  training  program  if  they  knew 
that  tutorial  assistance  was  available  for 
any  courses  they  took  after  completing  a 
high  school  curriculum. 

As  well  known  as  the  GI  bill  is,  more  than 
10  percent  of  those  queried  never  heard  of 
it  at  all,  and  more  than  50  percent  had  never 
used  it. 

Of  the  1,200  respondents,  70  percent  didn't 
participate  in  PREP,  71  percent  did  not  pai'- 
tlclpate  In  the  Transition  Program  (the 
Transition  Program  has  been  phased  out  by 
the  Defense  Department  as  of  the  end  of 
June  1974),  and  75  percent  did  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  tutorial  assistance.  (The  reported 
bill  would  extend  maximum  tutorial  assist- 
ance benefits  from  9  to  13  months  and  in- 
crease the  assistance  rate  from  950  to  $60 
a  month.) 

The  Committee  believes  all  of  these  are 
conservative  figures  because  some  of  the  re- 
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spouses    were    irtvaltd    and    some    questions 
were  not  answered. 

What  Is  so  particularly  disturbing  to  the 
Committee  Is  the  recognition  that  a  major 
reason  educationally  disadvantaged  do  not 
use  their  benefits  is  because  they  do  not 
know  about  them. 

There  are  a  plethora  of  programs  and 
plans,  spelled  out  as  law  and  as  congres- 
sional Intent,  that  make  special  provision 
for  these  veterans  to  overcome  their  educa- 
tional deficiencies.  Vigorous  informational 
and  outreach  efforts  are  supposed  to  be 
underway — In  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, and  other  Federal  agencies — to  Insure 
that  these  veterans  know  about  and  are  en- 
couraged to  use  the  full  range  of  the  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Yet,  71  percent  of  respondents  in  the  GAO 
study  did  not  receive  personal  counseling 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  a  rep- 
reaentatlve  of  a  service  organization  to  ex- 
plain available  benefits;  more  than  83  per- 
cent of  the  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans questioned  said  that  a  personal  Uiter- 
vlew  either  would  or  might  have  Influenced 
them  to  seek  an  education  with  VA  benefits. 
Of  those  who  continued  their  educations 
under  the  GI  blU,  only  14  percent  said  they 
were  most  Infiuenced  in  that  decision  by  a 
military  advisor,  VA.  or  veterans'  service  or- 
ganization representative. 

Data  in  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
report  shows  that  only  6  percent  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans  in  training 
or  education  had  received  counseling  at  a  VA 
facility  and  only  2£  percent  received  coun- 
seling from  a  VA  contact  officer. 

This  last  figure  is  particularly  distressing 
in  view  of  the  Committees  belief  that  out- 
reach (particularly  by  peer  group  veterans) 
Is  vital  in  giving  infornxation  and  encour- 
agement to  educationaUy  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans. 

With  this  in  mind,  a  work  study  pro- 
gram— called  -veteran-student  services" — 
was  adopted  In  1972  in  Public  Law  92-640. 
With  the  moneys  provided,  approximately 
16,000  young  veterans  were  authorized  to  be 
employed  by  the  VA  yearly  to  work  on  college 
campiises  or  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Tliey  coiUd  work  100  hours  a  school- 
year,  at  $2.50  an  hour. 

Besides  providing  e.xtra  money  to  needy 
veterans,  a  major  p\uT>ose  of  the  work  sttjdy 
program  was  to  increase  peer  group  outreach 
efforts  to  encourage  young  veterans  to  uti- 
lize their  educational  benefits,  and  the  law 
so  provided. 

Faced  with  the  contUnUng  problem  of  the 
tmderutilization  of  the  GI  bill  by  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veteran,  the  re- 
ported bill  wotild  substantially  expand  the 
work  study  program  to  bolster  outreach  ef- 
forts. It  would  increase  the  number  of  hours 
a  veteran  could  be  employed  by  the  VA  from 
150  to  250  and  remove  any  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  veterans  who  could  be  utilized,  thus 
clearing  the  way  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  enter  into  work-study  agreements 
as  many  part-time  veteran  students  as  it 
deemed  necessary. 

Amendments  are  also  made  to  strengthen 
and  expand  the  Veterans'  Outreach  Service 
program  enacted  in  1970  In  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  3.  Including  requiring  greater  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  veteran  and  requiring 
the  VA  to  enter  into  contracts  to  utilize 
community-based  national  or  local  organi- 
zations which  have  particular  expertise  In 
communicating  with  and  providing  services 
to  disadvantaged  veterans. 

The  Committee  believes  that  these  amend- 
ments together  with  an  expansion  of  the 
work,  study  program  offer  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  dis- 


illusionment   into   which   so  many   educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veteriins  are  locked. 

VOCATIONAL   REHABHITATION'J  FOR    DISAB1.ED 

vrntHANS 


The  welfare  of  398,000  disabled  Vietnam 
era  veterans  continues  to  be  af  great  concern 
to  the  Committee.  These  aie  the  disabled 
veterans  who  have  been  ani  will  continue 
to  be  most  severely  affected  as  a  restilt  of 
their  military  service.  I 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Congress  has  recognized  the  peed  for  special 
vocational  assistance,  beyona  compensation, 
to  help  disabled  veterans  find  a  new  career 
and  train  for  It.  I 

Disabled  veterans  are  entitled  to  a  month- 
ly stipend,  and  Oovernmeit  payment  of 
tuition,  books,  supplies,  anq  equipment  In 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  tiat  furthers  the 
vocational  goal  decided  on  bj  the  veteran  in 
constUtation  with  a  VA  coun^lor. 

World  War  II  and  Korean  i  onflict  disabled 
veterans  with  a  compensab  e  rating  auto- 
matically were  entitled  to  \  le  whole  range 
of  benefits. 

However,  current  law  pre  vides  that  this 
special  program  (contained  in  chapter  31) 
is  automatically  available  1  o  Vietnam  era 
veterans  with  a  disability  ri  ting  of  30  per- 
cent or  more.  Those  Vletna  m  era  veterans 
with  a  10-  or  20-percent  <  Isablllty  rating 
can  apply  to  the  VA  for  chap  ter  31  eligibility 
if  the  disability  can  "clearl  <f  be  proven  to 
have  caused  a  pronounc*  d  employment 
handicap." 

There  are  164,000  Vietna  n  era  veterans 
with  a  30  percent  or  highe:  disability  rat- 
ing, and  43,200  (26  percent)  are  in  training 
and  receiving  chapter  31  bei  leflts.  There  are 
233.900  Vietnam  era  Vetera  is  with  a  dis- 
ability rating  of  less  than  30  percent,  but 
only  5.800  (2.5  percent)  hav  i  received  chap- 
ter 31  benefits. 

The  Committee  believes  t  lat  the  present 
law.  which  was  adopted  as  a  i  eacetime  stand- 
ard in  1955,  is  inappropriate,  inconsistent, 
and  discriminates  against  s^me  233,900  dis- 
abled Vietnam  era  veterans!  Therefore,  the 
reported  bill  amends  the  lai  i  to  allow  these 
veterans  the  same  wider  n  nge  of  benefits 
available  to  World  War  II  (  nd  Korean  vet- 
erans with  10  and  20  per  rent  disabilitlty 
ratings. 

Further,  the  Committee  ii  creases  the  rate 
of  payment  of  the  disabled  ^  eteran's  month- 
ly subsistence  allowance  by  1  B.2  percent,  con- 
sistent with  other  rate  chani  ;es  made  by  this 
act. 

A  single  disabled  veteran  training  tinder 
chapter  31,  in  addition  to  i  ull  ttiltlon,  will 
now  receive  (201  a  month.  V  Ith  one  depend- 
ent, the  disabled  veteran  wa  ild  receive  $249; 
with  two  dependents.  $29:  .  The  monthly 
check  would  be  Increased  i  21  for  each  de- 
pendent beyond  two. 

Finally  the  law  is  clarifii  d  to  correct  an 
excessively  narrow  adminis  rative  interpre- 
tation which  has  the  effect  of  denying  In- 
dividualized tutorial  assistance  to  many  dis- 
abled veterans  who  need  it.  Currently,  It  is 
more  dllHcult  for  disabled  vtterans  to  obtain 
tutorial  assistance  under  cOapter  31  than  Is 
the  case  with  nondisabled  i  eterans  training 
under  chapter  34. 

BEWErrrs  roa  wives,  widow  s,  and  orphans 
In  the  past  two  decades,  J\e  Congress  has 
recognized  the  need  to  pi  ovlde  assistance 
to  the  orphans  and  widov  s  of  servicemen 
killed  in  action  and  to  tl  e  wives  of  men 
totally  disabled  while  in  tie  service. 

In  1956,  the  Congress  p:  ovlded  such  as- 
sistance to  orphans;  in  19  18.  to  wives  and 
widows;  and  in  1972,  undei  Ptiblic  Law  92- 
540,  to  the  wives  of  prise  ners-of-war  and 
those  noissiug  in  action.  'Qils  assistance  is 


death,  total  disability  or  prolonged  absence 
of  the  father  and  husband  threatens  the 
economic  well-being  of  famillfs  and  mar- 
riages. Children  might  not  be  able  to  go  on 
to  school  if  the  earning  power  t>f  the  father 
is  not  available  to  the  famllj.  Wives  and 
widows  may  be  forced  to  a  life  of  bare  sub- 
sistence. 

In  June  of  1968,  Veterans'  Administrator 
William  J.  Driver  reported  to  Congress  that 
"it  is  preferable  and  necessary  jto  encourage 
widows  to  return  to  the  'malisteam'  both 
economically  and  socially.  ThB  goal  could 
be  furthered  through  additional  education." 

Latest  VA  data  Indicates  th^t  a  total  of 
47.325  wives,  widows,  and  orphans  are  train- 
""     --    .-  40,052   are 
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provided  under  chapter  35 


pf  Utle  38. 


Generally,  the  Congress  1  as  held  that  the 


ees  under  chapter  35.  Of  the 
orphans;  7,273  wives  and  widows. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  all  tnose  receiving 
benefits  under  chapter  36  ar4  enrolled  in 
college. 

The  purpose  of  benefits  to  [veterans  and 
to  wives,  widows,  and  orphans!  is  largely  to 
increase  their  economic  competitiveness,  and 
so,  the  Committee  strongly  believes  that 
chapter  36  beneficiaries  should  have  their 
level  of  benefit  payments  ke^p  pace  with 
veterans  receiving  benefits  und^r  chapter  34. 

Accordingly,  the  reported  bill  provides  that 
recipients  of  chapter  35  benefits  wUl  be  en- 
titled to  an  18.2-percent  Inciease  in  their 
monthly  rates  and  also  be  eliglple  for  partial 
tuition  assistance  payments  of  lup  to  $720  as 
provided  for  In  the  reported  bill.  Wives  and 
widows  will  also  receive  an  additional  two 
years  within  which  to  use  their  benefits. 

Consistent  with  past*  congressional  efforts 
to  equalize,  where  appropriate^  and  feasible, 
chapter  35  benefits  with  thosa  available  to 
veterans  under  cht^ter  34,  the  reported  bill 
also  provides  that  these  wives!  widows,  and 
chUdren  will  now  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  institutional  farm  training  programs. 

Finally,  the  reported  bill  provides  that 
wives  and  widows  shall  receive  Itbe  f  till  range 
of  benefits.  Including  priority  referral  to 
jobs.  Job  training  and  counselling,  as  that  r»ow 
provided  veterans  by  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice offices  under  chapter  41  of  itltle  38. 

VETERANS'    TRAINING    BY    CORRESPONI«NCE 

As  part  of  Its  continuing  legislative  over- 
sight activities,  the  CommltteeTrequested  the 
General  Accotmting  Office  tol  examine  the 
Implementation  and  operation  of  amend- 
ments to  the  title  38  provision  governing 
training  programs  by  correspondence  made 
in  1972  (Public  Law  92-540).  iTiose  amend- 
ments provided  for  full  disclosure  of  the 
obligations  of  both  the  Institution  and  the 
veteran  as  well  as  a  10-day  mandatory  cool- 
ing-ofl  period  following  which  phere  must  be 
a  written  affirmation  by  the  veteran  before 
he  becomes  financially  obligated  In  any  way. 
Public  Law  92-540  also  required  correspond- 
ence schools  to  refund  tulticii  to  veterans 
who  terminate  prior  to  courke  completion 
on  a  lesson-completed  baslsj  rather  than 
time-elapsed  basis. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commitlee,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  examlnied  the  Imple- 
mentation of  these  provisions^  at  eight  cor- 
respondence schools.  These  sdhools  (all  ac- 
credited by  the  National  Homi  Study  Coun- 
cil) as  of  December  31,  1973,  had  a  combined 
veteran  enrollment  of  ISCOOolor  63  percent 
of  the  288,000  veterans  enrolled  in  corre- 
spondence training  nationwide  under  the  GI 
blU.  In  addition  to  talking  with  school  offi- 
cials and  examining  student  files,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  also  contacted  on  a 
random  selection  iMisls,  160  |eterans  or  20 
from  each  scho<d,  evenly  divided  between 
cvirreut  enrollees  and  veteran4  who  had  dis- 
continued the  training  before  course  com- 
pletion. In  its  report  to  the  Committee,  the 
General  Accotuiting  Office  fquud  that  the 
schools  ttiey  visited  were : 


"GeneraUy  adhering  to  the  major  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  92-540.  For  the  most 
part  contracts  and  refund  policies  hava  con- 
formed to  the  requirements  of  the  law." 
In  stunmary,  we  did  note  the  following: 
Certain  actions  by  the  schools  did  not  ap- 
pear to  fuUy  comply  with  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  law. 

The  VA  could  take  action  In  some  Instances 
to  facilitate  compliance  with  the  law. 

There  Is  confusion  as  to  how  to  precisely 
compute  the  ten  day  period  for  reconsidera- 
tion of  enrollment. 

The  wording  on  the  VA  affirmation  forms 
seems  to  be  confusing. 

At  two  of  the  eight  schools,  veterans  had 
to  notify  the  schools  of  their  intent  to 
cancel  at  least  twice  before  refund  would 
be  made. 

At  one  school  collection  letters  were  sent 
to  the  veterans  indicating  the  refund  provi- 
sion would  be  canceled  unless  tuition  pay- 
ments were  made. 

13  percent  of  the  veterans  we  talked  to 
stated  they  were  not  aware  the  VA  would  pay 
lor  only  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  course. 
20  percent  of  the  veterans  indicated  they 
did  not  fully  understand  the  schools  refund 
policy. 

A  good  number  of  the  problems  Just  noted 
are,  according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  directly  connected  either  with  "un- 
clear wording  on  the  affirmation  form"  or 
in  the  "methods  of  delivery  of  affirmation 
forms  to  the  veterans."  The  official  affirma- 
tion form  developed  and  distributed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  as  follows: 

*T  have  read  and  I  luiderstand  the  en- 
rollment agreement  that  I  entered  Into  with 
the  above  named  school  and  the  date  In- 
dicated m  item  four.  I  hereby  affirm  such 
enrollment  agreement  and  certify  under 
penalty  of  law  that  have  not  signed  this 
affirmation  tmtil  after  the  expiration  of  10 
days  from  the  date  I  signed  the  aforesaid  en- 
rollment agreement.  (VA  form  22-1999  C) 
Investigators  found  two  schools  used  exact 
copies  of  the  VA  form  while  the  other  six 
were  using  their  own  forms  (appflrenUy  In 
contravention  of  VA  regulations) .  In  Its  re- 
port to  the  Committee  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  observed: 

"The  wording  of  l>oth  the  VA  and  school 
designed  form  may  confuse  the  veteran. 
Neither  form  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
affirmation  is  to  allow  veterans  time  to  re- 
consider their  decision  to  enroll.  One-third 
of  the  veterans  contacted  who  remembered 
signing  affirmation  forms  told  us  they  did 
not  understand  the  purpose  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

Thus,  In  order  to  clearly  effecttiate  the  in- 
tent of  the  law  the  Committee  (based  upon 
the  Information  supplied  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office)  directs  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  rewrite  the  affirma- 
tion form  and  ensure  that  It  Is  utilized  by 
all  correspondence  schools  eiu-olling  eligible 
veterans,  wives,  or  widows.  The  affirmation 
form  shotild  clearly  reflect  the  intent  of  the 
law  that  the  veteran  has  at  least  10  calendar 
days  after  signing  the  contract  to  reconsider 
his  decision  to  enroll  in  the  correspondence 
course,  and  further  that  the  veteran  is  not 
financially  obligated  in  any  way  unless  he 
reaflinns  those  Intentions  following  the  10- 
day  "cooling -off"  period. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  should  also 
take  appropriate  st^s  to  ensure  that  sales 
representatives  do  not  distribute  or  secure 
the  veteran's  affirmation  when  be  initidUy 
signs  the  enrollment  agreement  (or  shortly 
thereafter) .  The  affirmation  form  should  be 
executed  only  following  the  expiration  of 
I  lie  ten -day  period. 

AddltionaUy.  in  light  of  the  fact  that  a 
significant  number  of  veterans  were  not 
a'.vare  that  the  VA  paid  for  only  90  percent 
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of  the  cost  of  the  course  or  did  not  fully 
understand  the  schools'  refund  policy,  the 
Committee  also  strongly  believes  that  readUy 
understandable  information  concerning  both 
of  these  matters  should  be  included  on  the 
affirmation  form. 

The  Committee  Is  particularly  disturbed 
by  the  report  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice which  indicates  that  schools  were  slow 
in  making  refunds  to  those  who  terminated 
the  course  and  In  certain  circumstances 
would  not  make  a  refund  to  a  nonaffirmed 
veteran  upon  the  recent  of  the  first  notifica- 
tion to  cancel.  These  schools  required  at  least 
two  notices  to  cancel  and  If  the  veterans 
did  not  respond,  enrollment  was  canceled 
but  no  refund  was  made.  Thus,  the  Com- 
mittee has  found  that  the  affirmation  notice 
should  clearly  Indicate  the  conditions  under 
which  refunds  are  made  and  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  should  take  necessary 
administrative  steps  to  ensure  that  all  insti- 
tutions promptly  refund  monies  within  30 
days  following  receipt  of  notification  of  can- 
cellation or  nonaflimiation  by  the  veteran. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  and  Explana- 
tion ON  S.  2784.  AS  Reported 
Section  1 
This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Act  of  1974." 

TITLE  I VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AND  EDU- 
CATION ASSISTANCE  RATE  ADJUSTMENTS 

Section  101 
Tills  section  amends  chapter  31  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  which  provides  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  for  disabled 
veterans.  First,  the  monthly  subsistence  al- 
lowance payable  to  disabled  veterans  in 
training  under  this  chapter  would  be  In- 
creased by  18.2  percent  (veterans  training 
under  this  chapter  have  their  ful'  ttiition 
paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration).  Sec- 
ond, eligibility  requirements  are  liberalized 
so  that  they  are  identical  with  those  In  ef- 
fect for  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  Committee  has  been  quite  concerned 
that  disabled  Vietnam  era  veterans  are  util- 
izing their  benefits  under  chapter  31  lor  vo- 
cational training  at  a  far  lower  rate  than 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  It  believes  the  lack  of  participation 
Is  due  In  large  part  to  the  fact  that  benefits 
are  automatically  available  to  those  only  with 
disability  ratings  of  30  percent  or  more. 
Veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict  with  any  compensable  disability  au- 
t<Knatlcally  qualify  lor  benefits.  Although 
the  statute  provides  that  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans ratings  of  und^  30  percent  may  train 
under  chapter  31  If  this  disabUity  can  "be 
clearly  shown  to  have  caused  a  {H-onotinced 
employment  handicap,"  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  this  standard  and  the  strict  ad- 
Biinlstratlve  Interpretations  there<rf,  have 
resulted  In  denying  benefits  to  deserving  dis- 
abled veterans.  In  1973,  only  1,160  veterans 
with  a  disabUlty  of  less  than  30  percent 
were  enrolled  in  chapter  31  programs.  In  con- 
trast, 39,000  veterans  with  less  than  a  30- 
percent  disability  rating  were  enrolled  In 
chapter  34  programs. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  statistics 
reveal  that  80  percent  ol  the  applications 
lor  chapter  31  benefits  by  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans with  disabUlties  of  under  30  percent 
were  denied.  The  following  table  Indicates 
the  participation  rate  In  chapter  31  voca- 
tiooal  rehabilitation  programs  lor  veterans 
of  the  three  wars : 


TABLE  10.- DISABLED  VETERANS  PARTICPATION   IN 
CHAPTER  31  PROGRAMS 


World  War  II: 

Less  Sian  30  percent 
30  percent  or  more  . 

Korean  conflict: 

Less  than  30  percent 
30  percenter  more.. 

Vietnam  era:- 

Less  than  30  percent 
30  percent  or  more.  . 


Total 
rtiiaWod 
(VA  cool- 
pension) 

Trained 
under 
eti.31 

Participa- 
tion rale 
(percent) 

l,«30,l»0 
793,000 

321,000 
300,400 

22.4 
37.9 

175,000 
127,000 

30.900 
46,100 

17.7 
36.3 

1233,900 
164,400 

5,800 
43,200 

2.5 
26.3 

'  Eligiiile  only  when  impairment  imposes  a  significant  vecn- 
lioiial  liandicap,  as  establi^lied  ttirough  vocational  counseling, 
i  Through  April  1973. 

The  Committee  believes  that  amendment 
ol  the  law  to  provide  automatic  qualification 
to  chapter  31  benefits  for  any  Vietnam  era 
veteran  with  a  compensable  disability  rating, 
which  is  the  standard  Identical  to  that  ol 
the  World  War  II  and  Korean  conlUct  pro- 
grams, will  result  In  a  much  higher  disabled 
veteran  participation  rate  than  the  current 
26.3  percent  participation  rate  for  those  with 
a  30  percent  or  greater  rating  and  the  ex- 
tremely low  2.5  percent  rating  for  those  with 
less  than  30  percent  dlsabUitles.  The  Com- 
mittee also  points  out  that  In  Its  review  of 
chapter  31  It  discovered  many  Inconsistencies 
and  much  outdated  terminology.  In  addition, 
regulations  issued  thereunder  are  ol  little  as- 
sistance in  Itirther  interpreting  the  chapter. 
The  Committee  thus  strongly  recommends 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  thoroughly 
review  chapter  31  for  possible  legislative  and 
administrative  changes,  particularly  In  light 
of  recent  legislative  acUon  taken  by  Congress 
In  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law 
93-112) ,  which  substantially  restructured  and 
redefined  concepts  regarding  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, the  employment  and  services  op- 
portunities for  them.  In  this  connection  ap- 
propriate officials  of  4;he  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration should  consult  with  the  Commissioner 
of  the  RehablUtatlon  Services  Administration. 
Following  such  a  review,  the  Committee 
would  anticipate  reenactlng  chapter  31  in 
order  to  clarify  and  update  the  language 
which  is  difficult  to  understand  and  often 
appears  to  be  archaic. 

Clause  1  amends  section  1501(2)  ol  chapter 
31  by  providing  that  the  definition  ol  the 
term  'Vocational  rehabilitation"  shall  also 
include  and  mean  all  appropriate  "Individ- 
ualized tutorial  assistance."  In  Its  review  ol 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  the 
(Committee  discovered  that  It  Is  more  difficult 
lor  a  veteran  enrolled  in  a  program  ol  train- 
ing under  chapter  31  to  obtain  tutorial  serv- 
ices than  for  a  veteran  enrolled  in  a  program 
ol  training  tinder  chapter  34,  tmder  the  spe- 
cial tutorial  program  established  in  section 
1692  In  1972. 

Chapter  31  VA  regulations  presently  allow 
little  roMD  lor  any  tutorial  services  except 
under  very  restrictive  conditions.  Title  38  ol 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  provides  In 
section  21.278  that  "as  a  general  principle, 
therefore,  private  tutoring  at  Government 
expense  should  be  authorized  only  In  excep- 
tional cases."  It  would  appear  by  this  regula- 
tion that  only  Illness  or  some  other  unavoid- 
able absence  fnnn  class  will  permit  chapter 
31  veterans  to  make  up  specific  material 
without  undue  delay.  Thus,  in  efiect.  dis- 
abled veterans  enrolled  In  chapter  31  pro- 
grams are  not  allowed  to  take  remedial,  tu- 
torial services  at  Government  expense  (as 
are  nondisabled  veterans  under  chapter  34) 
should  they  be  doing  poorly  or  failing  In  a 
coturae  of  livtructlon.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  at  a  very  minimum,  chapter  31 
veterans  should  be  entitled  to  tutoiiiil  serv- 
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Ices  under  qualifying  conditions  at  least  as 
generous  as  those  applied  to  chapter  34  vet- 
erans. Accordingly,  the  Committee  directs 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  modify  Its 
regulations  as  soon  as  possible  after  enact- 
ment of  this  clarification  to  make  tutorial 
services  more  available  to  the  disabled 
veteran. 

Clause  2  amends  section  1502  of  chapter  31, 
to  provide  that  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era 
(and  veterans  discharged  prior  thereto  since 
January  31,  1955)  shall  receive  the  same 
vocational  rehabilitation  benefits  as  those 
granted  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  At  that  time  veterans  were 
automatically  granted  such  benefits  if  they 
had  a  compensable  disability.  Presently,  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era  must  be  rated  30 
percent  or  more  in  order  to  be  automatically 
entitled  to  such  benefits.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  standards  of  equity  require  that 
post-Korean  conflict  disabled  veterans  be 
given  the  same  benefits  as  those  provided  to 
World  War  n  and  Korean  conflict  veterans. 
Since  August  5,  1964,  approximately  30,000 
less  than  30-percent  disabled  veterans  have 
applied  for  chapter  31  benefits,  of  which  24,- 
000  have  been  denied.  Approximately  198,000 
Vietnam  era  veterans  rated  10  or  20  percent 
disabled  were  receiving  disability  compensa- 
tion as  of  June  30.  1973.  Of  that  number,  It 
is  estimated  for  their  training  that  12,200 
will  receive  training  under  this  section  with 
a  first  year  cost  of  $36.6  million. 

Clause  3  amends  the  subsistence  allowance 
table  In  section  1504(b)  to  provide  an  18.2 
percent  across-the-board  increase  In  the 
monthly  subsistence  allowance  rates  for 
chapter  31  trainees.  The  full-time  Institu- 
tional rate  for  a  veteran  with  no  dependents 
would  be  increased  from  $170  to  $201  a 
month.  For  a  veteran  with  one  dependent, 
the  rate  per  month  would  be  Increased  to 
$249;  with  two  dependents  to  $293:  and  $23 
would  be  added  for  each  dependent  in  excess 
of  two. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  approximately  28,000  veterans  will  train 
under  this  section,  with  a  first  year  cost  of 
$8.8  million  decreasing  at  the  end  of  five 
years  to  26,000  in  training  at  a  cost  of  $8.2 
million. 

Section  102 

Clause  1  amends  section  1651  which  sets 
forth  the  purpose  of  chapter  34  to  reflect 
amendments  made  by  the  reported  bill,  by 
providing  that  the  education  program  cre- 
ated by  that  chapter  consists  of  payments  of 
a  monthly  educational  assistance  allowance 
and  a  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance. 

Clause  2  amends  section  1677(b)  of  chap- 
ter 34  to  provide  an  18.2-percent  increase  In 
the  flight  training  program  assistance.  Un- 
der existing  law,  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion pays  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
covu"se.  Accordingly,  the  period  of  entitle- 
ment of  any  veteran  will  be  reduced  one 
month  for  each  $260  (currently  $220)  paid  to 
a  veteran  for  such  flight  course  training.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  an 
estimated  23,000  veterans  plus  6,000  service- 
men, totaling  29,350,  will  train  under  this 
section  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  VA 
estimates  a  total  number  of  trainees  for 
fiscal  year  1976  of  27.0(X).  decreasing  to 
2'^,000  in  1977,  21,000  in  1978,  and  19.000  in 
1979  for  a  five-year  total  of  118,350. 

Clause  3  amends  section  1681  to  reflect  the 
addition  of  the  partial  tuition  assistance  al- 
lowance n\ade  by  the  reported  bill. 

Cla%ise  4  amends  section  ie82(a)  (1)  to  pro- 
vide  an  18.2-percent  Increase  In  the  monthly 
educational  assistance  allowance  and  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  a  partial  tuition  assist- 
ance allowance  of  up  to  $720  a  school  year. 
The  full-time  instruction  rate  for  a  veteran 
with  no  dependents  would  be  increased  from 
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$220  to  $260  a  month.  The  rajte  for  a  veteran 
with  one  dependent  would  be  Increased  to 
$309  a  month  from  the  current  rate  of  $261. 
The  addition  of  a  child  woiUd  increase  the 
rate  from  $298  to  $352  a  i|ionth,  with  an 
additional  $21  a  month  for  0acb  dependent 
In  excess  of  two.  Three-quarter  and  half-time 
training  rates  are  also  adjusted  upward  pro- 
portionately by  an  l8.2-pe*cent  rate.  The 
partial  tuition  assistance  aflowance  provi- 
sion provides  that  if  a  vetetan  Is  p\u^ulng 
a  program  of  institutional  training  on  a 
full-time  basis  on  September  1,  1974,  or 
thereafter,  a  partial  tuition  t  sslstance  allow- 
ance, consisting  of  80  percen  ;  of  the  amount 
of  tuition  (or  established  feii  in  lieu  of  tui- 
tion) up  to  $1,000  for  an  ordinary  school 
year,  shall  be  paid  after  excluding  the  first 
$100  of  such  tuition.  Veterai  is  training  on  a 
three-quarter  or  half-time  bi  sis  shall  be  paid 
on  a  proportionately  reduce  d  basis  on  the 
same  terms  and  condition  i  as  a  veteran 
training  in  a  full-time  bails.  Partial  tui- 
tion assistance  allowance  p  iyments  are  to 
be  made  in  accordance  wit!  the  provisions 
prescribed  In  new  section  1  r80A  (discussed 
m  section  104,  infra) . 

Clause  5  amends  section  :  682,  relating  to 
the  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education  while 
on  active  duty  or  on  less  tl  lan  a  half-time 
basis,  by  providing  for  an  .8.2-percent  in- 
crease. 

Clause  6  amends  section  1682(c)  to  pro- 
vide for  an  18.2-percent  I  ncrease  In  the 
monthly  assistance  rates  paj  ible  to  veterans 
pursuing  the  farm  cooperai  ive  program  as 
well  as  authorizing  a  partia  tuition  assist- 
ance allowance.  The  Commit  ee  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  quite  conc4  rned  about  the 
extremely  low  participation  levels  in  farm 
cooperative  programs.  Currei  itly,  only  about 
1  percent  of  the  GI  bill  tra  nees  under  the 
farm  cooperative  program  as  compared  with 
the  World  War  II  and  Korein  conflict  have 
respective  participation  rates  of  3.6  and  1.6 
percent.  Amendments  meule  by  the  Senate 
bill  in  1972,  which  as  modified  were  ultl- 
mateftr  enacted  In  Public  ;  ^w  92-640,  re- 
duced in  required  number  or  clock  hovirs  In 
a  year  from  528  to  440  for  a  farm  cooper- 
ative program.  ThLs  reduction  in  yearly  clock 
hours  which  is  in  accord  wltl  i  current  educa- 
tional philosophy,  was  coupl  id  with  changes 
in  the  program  which  gave  idded  flexibility 
to  permit  a  veteran's  currlci  ilum  to  be  pre- 
scheduled  to  provide  a  mir  Imum  of  class- 
room instruction  during  j  eak  periods  of 
farming  activity  and  converi  ely  a  maximum 
class  scheduled  during  ofl-se  ison  periods.  As 
a  result  of  these  amendmen  a,  participation 
in  farm  cooperative  training  Increased  In  the 
first  year  64.4  percent  and  lai  t  year  Increased 
another  64  9  percent. 

Nevertheless,  the  partlclp  atlon  rates  re- 
main low,  as  the  overall  pan  iclpation  in  the 
farm  cooperative  program  d  urlng  the  Viet- 
nam era  is  reflected  In  the  f  ol  owing  table : 

Table  U. — Participation  uxder  farm  co- 
operative training  program  is  during  Viet- 
nam era  through  April  191  i 

State  Farm  trainees 

Alabama 12 

Alaska  3 

Arizona n 

Arkansas 3,073 

California lOO 

Colorado 17 

Connecticut 3 

Delaware . 2 

District  of  Columkia 2 

Florida 446 

Georgia 13 

Hawaii 2 

Idaho 6 

niinois 65 

Indiana 781 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri    

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Ycwk 

North  Carolina.. 

North   Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington 

West   Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 


U.S.   total. 


participation 


In  view  of  the  extremely  low 
levels  In  most  States  of  veterai  s  In  farm  co 
operative  programs,  the  Vete  -ans'  Admin 
istratlon  is  instructed  to  use  existing  facill 
ties  to  promote  and  coordinate 
ment  of  such  programs.  The 
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the  establish- 
\dmlnistrator 
is  directed  to  work  together  with  ofliclals  of 
State  education  organizations  and  institu- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  Agricult  jre,  the  Com- 
mission of  Education,  and  Slate  directors 
of  Agriculture  Extension  Services  to  Insure 
close  contact  between  these  gro  ups  in  identi- 
fying the  need  of  veterans  Invc  Ived  in  farm- 
ing and  creating  farm  cooperative  programs 
to  meet  those  training  needs.  The  Admin- 
istrator should  also  work  cloi  ely  with  the 
Stat©  Agriculture  Extension  Services,  State 
school  and  education  officials  land  veterans' 
organizations  In  determining  tUe  number  and 
location  of  veterans  who  might  participate  In 
and  beneflt  from  farm  cooperative  programs 
so  that  these  programs  might  be  better  or- 
ganized. Coordination  and  im  jrovement  of 
these  efforts  should  also  be  so  iight  through 
the  new  Inter-Agency  Comm  ttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Services  established  by  .  ectlon  218  of 
the  reported  bill. 

Clause  7  amends  section  169 S  (b)  to  pro- 
vide an  18.2-percent  Increase  In  the  maxi- 
mum of  educational  assistan:e  allowances 
payable  under  the  Predlschaige  Education 
Program  (PREP) . 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  over  1 .5  million  veteran  1  in  the  first 
year  will  beneflt  from  the  rate  Increase  pro- 
vided in  section  102  at  a  cost  pf  $432.7  mil- 
lion decreasing  gradually  to  participation  of 
927,000  veterans  at  a  cost  of  4|262.9  million. 
Section  103 


Clauses  1  and  2  amend  sectioi 
(b)  to  provide  that  each  parent 
of  an  eligible  person  pursuing 
education  under  chapter  35  of 
States  Code,  shall  upon  application 
a  partial  tuition  allowance  (ai 
In  the  reported  bill)  In  addition 


title 


1731  (a)  and 

or  guardian 

a  program  of 

38,  United 

receive 

provided  for 

to  the  edu- 


cational assistance  allowance  now  authorized 
bv  this  section. 

'clauses  3  and  4  amend  section  1732(a)  (1) 
and  (2)  to  provide  that  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  paid  to  an  eligible  person 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  under 
chapter  35  shall  be  paid  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  and  at  the  same  rates  as  pre- 
scribed for  a  veteran  with  no  dependents  in 
section  1682  (a)(1)  or  (b)(2)  of  this  title, 
as  appropriate. 

Clause  5  amends  section  1732(b)  to  pro- 
vide an  18.2-percent  Increase  in  the  monthly 
educational  assistance  allowance  rates  to  eli- 
gible persons  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
training  In  a  business  or  Industrial  establish- 
ment with  the  training  in  the  establishment 
being  strictly  supplemental  to  the  institu- 
tion portion.  The  monthly  allowance  rate  as 
raised  from  $177  to  $209. 

Clause  6  amends  section  1733(a)  to  au- 
thorize a  partial  tuition  assistance  aUowance, 
where  appropriate,  for  wives  and  widows  re- 
ceiving special  assistance  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged. 

Clause  7  amends  section  1742(a)  to  In- 
crease the  special  restorative  training  assist- 
ance aUowance  by  18.2  percent  from  $220  to 
$260  a  month  payable  to  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  the  child  in  need  of  such  training. 
In  addition,  If  the  tuition  and  fees  appli- 
cable for  any  such  course  are  more  than  $82 
(presently  $69)  per  calendar  month,  the 
basic  monthly  allowance  may  be  increased 
by  the  amount  that  such  charges  exceed  that 
monthly  figure  If  the  parent  or  guardian 
elects  to  have  the  entitlement  reduced  by 
one  day  for  each  $8.69  (presently  $7.35)  that 
the  special  training  allowance  paid  exceeds 
the  basic  monthly  allowance. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimated 
that  the  number  of  persons  affected  and  the 
cost  for  this  section  is  minimal. 


Section  104 
This  section  amends  chapter  36  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  by  adding  after  section 
1780  the  following  new  section: 
§  1780A.  Partial  tuition  assistance  allowance 
Subsection  (a).  Provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  pay  the  partial  tuition  assist- 
ance allowance  directly  to  the  eligible  vet- 
eran or  person  as  specified  in  section  1682  (a) 
or  (c),  ie01(a)(2),  1732  (a)  or  (c),  or  1733 
of  title  38,  pursuing  a  program  of  institu- 
tional training  on  a  f  uU-time,  three-quarter- 
time,  or  half-time  jasis,  in  amotints  speci- 
fied in  sections  1682  (a)  (1)  and  (c)  and  1732 
of  title  38  up  to  a  maximv.m  of  $720  per 
ordinary  school  year  based  on  the  following 
formula : 

80  percent  of  a  school's  yearly  tuition 
charges  up  to  $1,000  (excluding  the  first 
$100). 

Subsection  (b) .  Provides  that  In  no  event 
shall  an  eligible  veteran  or  person  be  paid  a 
partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  in  ex- 
cess of  the  cwotomary  tuition  (or  established 
fees  In  lieu  of  tuition)  charged  other  simi- 
larly circumstanced  students   in  the  same 
Institution.  These  provisions  are  aimed  at 
avoiding  some  of  the  principle  criticisms  of 
the  World  War  n  program  which  concerned 
the  problems   and  abuses   that   arose   from 
improper  or  discriminatory  charges  assessed 
veterans.   Charges  to  veteran  students  and 
eligible   wives   and  widows  must  not  differ 
from    those    applied    to   slmUarly    circum- 
stanced nonveteran  students.  And,  unlike  the 
World  War  n  program  which  permitted  this 
practice,  the  reported  bill  clearly  states  that 
VA  payment  for  tuition  charges  to  veterans 
may   not  be  based  upon  nonresident  rates 
unless  the  veteran  is,  in  fact,  a  bona  fide 
nonresident  under  the   i^plIca'Jle   laws   of 
that  State.  It  a  veteran  ♦ras  a  resident  of  a 
State  Immediately  prior  to  the  veteran's  en- 
try into  the  armed  service,  VA  payment  is 


authorized  only  on  the  basis  of  the  school's 
in-state  resident  tuition  charges. 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  a  number 
of  States  do  not  charge  tuition  but  instead 
have  "fees  in  Ueu  of  tuition".  The  Committee 
amendment  would  permit  payment  of  those 
fees  if  they  are  in  fact  charges  ^pllcable  to 
all  students  and  relate  to  the  instructional 
or  academic  process.  Such  fees  could  Include, 
for  example,  standard  laboratory  fees  charged 
to  all  students,  library  fees,  and  fees  for 
services  such  as  counseling  available  to  all 
students.  This  section  does  not  contemplate 
the  inclusion  of  such  fees  as  student  activity 
fees,  athletic  fees,  parking  fees,  or  charges 
for  books,  equipment,  or  fees  applicable  to 
any  particular  covuse. 

Subsection  (c).  Provides  that  no  partial 
tuition  assistance  aUowance  shaU  be  paid  to 
any  veteran  ot  person  pursuing  a  program 
of  correspondence,  flight,  apprenticeship  and 
other  on-job,  or  PREP  training. 

Subsection  (d) .  Provides  that  payment  of 
the  partial  tuition  assistance  aUowance  shall 
be  made  upon  receipt  by  the  Administrator 
of  such  evidence  as  he  deems  necessary  to  de- 
termine that  (1)  the  eligible  veteran  or  per- 
son has  enroUed  in  the  educational  institu- 
tion and  is  pursuing  a  program  of  education 
and  (2)  the  amount  of  tuition  (or  estab- 
lished fee  in  lieu  of  tuition)  paid  or  to  be 
paid  by  any  eUgible  veteran  or  person. 

The  Committee  laelieves  this  section  grants 
ample  authority  to  the  Administrator  to  es- 
tablish such  controls  as  he  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  at  his  discretion  to  ensure 
against  abuses  of  the  program  either  through 
improper  payment  to  a  veteran  or  by  the 
estabUshment  of  Improper  tuition  or  fees 
by  the  Institution  involved.  Establishment  of 
a  veterans'  representative  program  in  the  re- 
ported bUl  (see  section  217  and  discussion 
thereunder)  which  wiU  station  a  VA  em- 
ployee on  campus,  will  further  enable  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  design  and  to 
implement  effectively  such  controls  as  are 
deemed  necessary. 

Subject  to  the  limitations  In  subsection 
(a) ,  each  payment  of  the  partial  tuition  as- 
sistance payment  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  payable  for  the  term,  quarter,  nr 
semester  for  which  the  veteran  or  person  is 
enroUed  and  shaU  be  in  a  ratio  which  such 
term,  quarter,  or  semester  bears  to  the  car- 
dinary  school  year. 

In  the  case  of  courses  not  organized  on  a 
term,  quarter,  or  semester  basis,  36  weeks 
shall  be  considered  to  be  an  ordinary  school 
year.  Payment  of  the  partial  tuition  assist- 
ance allowance  shaU  be  made  in  such  in- 
crements as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine by  regulation.  The  provision  few  phased 
payments  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  addi- 
tional control  against  improper  payments. 

Subsection  (e).  Provides  that  the  payment 
of  partial  tuition  assistance  aUowance  shaU 
be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  veteran  or  person 
and  mailed  to  the  educational  institution 
listed  on  the  application  for  temporary  care 
and  delivery  to  the  veteran  or  person  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  receipt  thereof.  By  pro- 
viding for  payment  directly  to  the  veteran 
this  procedure  follows  the  traditional  jMrac- 
tlce  established  since  the  Korean  conflict 
program.  Direct  payment  to  the  veteran  fol- 
lows recommendations  of  the  House  Select 
Committee,  chaired  by  tlie  Honorable  OUn 
E.  Teague  in  1962,  which  were  intended  to 
avoid  the  abuses  of  the  World  War  n  pro- 
gram. To  establish  even  greater  controls 
however,  payments  wlU  be  maUed  to  the  ed- 
ucational institution  In  the  same  manner 
as  advance  payment  checks  currently  pro- 
vided for  In  section  1780.  The  Connnlttee 
believes  that  the  new  veteran's  representa- 
tives who  win  be  stationed  on  campus  (pur- 
suant to  new  section  243  added  by  section 


217  of  the  reported  bUl)  wiU  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  oversee  payment  and  deUvery  and 
to  avoid  both  abuses  as  weU  as  tiie  problems 
which  plagued  the  initial  implementation 
of  the  Advance  Payment  program  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  1973. 

Subsection  (f).  Provides  that  if  an  eUglble 
veteran  or  person  who  has  been  paid  a  par- 
tial tuition  assistance  aUowance  fails  to  com- 
mence a  prc^ram  of  education  or  terminates 
his  enrollment  before  the  end  of  the  enroU- 
ment  period,  then  an  overpayment  shaU  be 
declared  and  recovered  by  the  Administrator 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  debt  due 
to  the  United  States.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  an 
Impressive  record  In  recovering  overpay- 
ments. VA  officials  have  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  currently  it  collects  at  least  97 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  overpaynoent. 
Accca-dliig  to  flgtires  supplied  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  overpayments  In  the 
Korean  conflict  program  constituted  0.27  per- 
cent of  the  total  expenditures.  Even  under 
the  World  War  II  program  with  its  attendant 
abuses,  overpayments  constituted  only  1.73 
percent  of  the  $14.5  bilUon  expended  under 
the  program.  Under  this  section,  overpay- 
ment shall  be  declared  and  recovered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following: 

( 1 1  IX  the  veteran  or  person  has  failed  to 
commence  his  program  erf  education  within 
30  days  after  the  date  prescribed  tor  enroU- 
ment,  the  full  amount  of  the  allowance  shall 
be  considered  an  overpayment  and  sbaU  be 
recovered  from  the  veteran  or  person  or 
from  the  educational  institution  If  all  the 
tuition  has  been  paid  to  the  institution; 

(2)  If  the  veteran  or  person  has  faUed  to 
commence  his  program  of  education  but  has 
paid  part  of  his  tuition  to  the  educational 
Institution,  the  fuU  amount  of  the  aUow- 
ance retained  by  the  veteran  or  person  and 
not  paid  to  the  Institution  shaU  be  recovered 
from  the  veteran  or  person  and  the  portion 
paid  to  the  institution  shall  be  recovered 
from  the  histltution; 

(3)  If  the  veteran  or  person  has  com- 
menced his  program  of  education  but  has 
terminated  his  program  before  the  end  of 
the  enrollment  period,  the  portion  of  the 
allowance  retained  by  the  veteran  or  per- 
son shall  be  recovered  from  such  veteran  or 
person  in  a  ratio  which  the  amount  of  the 
partial  tuition  allowance  beara  to  the  un- 
completed portion  ot  the  program.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  recover  from  the  educa- 
tional institution  the  aUowance  paid  to  such 
institution  baaed  on  a  refund  policy  which 
each  Institution  shall  establish  in  accord- 
ance with  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Subsection  (g).  Provides  th  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
implement,  and  to  prevent  abuses  of,  the 
program  for  payment  of  partial  txUtion  as- 
sistance allowance.  In  this  connection,  the 
Committee  notes  fxirther  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  pursuant  to  existing  statu- 
toiy  authority  also  has  right  of  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files 
and  other  pertinent  nwiterlals  of  Institu- 
Uons  eligible  under  Utle  38.  The  Committee 
would  expect  the  Comptroller  General  to  as- 
sign such  personnel  and  resources  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  monitor  the  implementa- 
tion and  operation  of  this  program  to  en- 
sure against  abuses. 

Subsection  (h).  Provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  promptly  report  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  appropriate  action  any  viola- 
tion by  (1)  a  veteran,  of  section  3502  of  title 
38  (relating  to  fraudulent  acceptance  of  pay- 
ments), or  (2)  an  educational  Institution, 
or  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  thereof  of 
section  371  of  title  18  (relating  to  conspiracy 
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to  commit  an  offense  or  to  defraud  the 
United  States),  section  1001  of  title  18  (re- 
lating to  false  statements  or  entries) ,  or  any 
other  Federal  criminal  statute.  The  Com- 
mittee initially  considered  providing  new 
criminal  provisions  relating  to  the  partial 
tuition  assistance  program  but  concluded 
that  existing  statutes  provide  ample  author- 
ity for  criminal  prosecution  for  any  abuse  of 
the  program  established  by  the  reported  bill. 
Subsection  (b)  of  the  reported  bill  amends 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  36  by  adding  reference  to  the  new 
fectlon   1780A. 

TITLX    II ECUCATTONAI.    ASSISTANCE    PRO.-RAM 

ADJUSTMENTS 

Section  201 

This  section  makes  technical  amendments 
to  section  1652(a),  the  "Definition"  section 
of  chapter  34,  to  reflect  other  amendments 
made  by  section  202  of  the  reported  bill  (dis- 
cussed hereinafter)  to  section  1661(a)  to 
permit  the  counting  for  educational  benefits 
entitlement  of  the  Initial  six  months  of 
active  duty  training  by  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  members  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Section  1652  currently  defines 
"active  duty"  to  exclude  the  Initial  period 
of  training  (usually  six  months)  served  by 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  members  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  511(d)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Section  202 

Clauses  1  and  3  amend  section  1661  to 
provide  an  additional  9  months  of  entitle- 
ment to  any  veteran  who  has  earned  the 
present  maximum  of  36  months. 

The  GI  bill  was  designed,  among  other 
things,  to  allow  a  veteran  to  obtain  a  bache- 
lor's degree  for  those  who  made  full  use  of 
their  benefits. 

However,  the  high  price  of  education,  the 
loss  of  credits  involved  in  transferring  from 
one  institution  to  another,  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  benefits  in  the  OI  bill  heretofore, 
have  all  combined  to  make  it  very  likely  that 
many  Vietnam  era  veterans  will  not  be  able 
to  complete  baccalaureate  degree  require- 
ments within  four  school  years. 

The  relatively  low  level  of  benefits  baa 
caused  many  veterans  to  devote  excessive 
hours  to  earn  money  to  supplement  their 
monthly  benefit  checks  In  order  to  obtain 
an  education  under  the  GI  bill. 

The  National  Association  of  Concerned 
Veterans  (NACV,  formerly  National  Associ- 
ation of  Collegiate  Veterans)  testified  before 
the   Committee   that : 

"Under  the  existing  GI  bill,  many  veterans 
are  forced  to  work  In  order  to  stay  In  school. 
The  problem  Is,  specifically,  that  many  vet- 
erans find  themselves  forced  to  work  more 
hours  than  they  can  successfully  balance 
with  their  academic  studies. 

VA  statistics  Indicating  that  48.8  percent 
of  OI  bill  trainees  have  dependents,  only 
underscores  the  problem.  Under  current 
law,  veterans  can  receive  full  monthly 
benefits  for  12  credit-hours  of  study.  But, 
as  NACV  pointed  out  in  its  testimony,  12 
credit-hours  per  semester  add  up  to  96 
credit-hours  after  four  school  years,  or  24 
credit-hours  short  of  the  120  required  for 
graduation.  On  a  quarter  system,  four  years 
of  the  minimum  requirement  will  accumu- 
late 144  or  36  short  of  the  180  necessary  for 
graduation. 

Based  on  extensive  contacts  with  its  affili- 
ated schools,  the  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  that  "most  veterans 
averaged  only  12  hours  for  an  average  se- 
mester." 

A  NACV  survey  of  veterans  In  schools  in 
Montana,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  West  Virginia, 
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Michigan,  and  Nebraska  Indicates  that  49.4 
percent  "would  not  be  able  (jo  obtain  an  un- 
dergraduate degree  within  the  allotted  36 
months  of  entitlement." 

High  living  and  education  costs  have  fur- 
ther combined  to  force  yoi  mg  veterans  to 
find  and  enroll  in  the  least  expensive  edu- 
cational institutions  avallat  le.  According  to 
November  1973  Veterans'  Administration 
statistics.  Junior  and  con  munlty  college 
trainees  represented  42.9  pe  cent  of  all  vet- 
erans training  in  colleges  in  November  1973; 
up  from  37.3  percent  in  No  irember  1972. 

The  Committee  is  also  aware  that  in 
crowded  public  institutions,  where  most  vet- 
erans turn  for  education.  It  s  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  gain  admission  to  :ourses  required 
for  graduation.  According  to  a  recent  survey, 
It  took  690  veterans  an  avenge  of  five  years 
to  complete  their  degrees  a  t  the  California 
University  at  Pullerton  ant  the  University 
of  California  at  Irvine. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  Con  imittee  that  ex- 
tension of  entitlement  mus  be  provided  to 
Insure  that  veterans — taklni ;  reduced  credit 
loads,  forced  to  work,  and  racing  technical 
and  administrative  bottlenei  ks — will  be  able 
to  complete  their  undergrat  uate  degrees. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  first  GI  bill,  30 
years  ago  this  month,  thai  nature  of  the 
American  work  force  has  cHanged  radically. 
Considering  the  excluslvenes  s  of  higher  edu- 
cation after  the  World  Wa  ■  II  the  GI  bill 
was  very  much  of  a  bonus.  Today,  It  is  very 
much  a  necessity. 

Certainly,  a  major  aspect  Df  readjustment 
assistance  is  to  make  the  v  ;teran  economi- 
cally competitive.  In  1950,  7.1  percent  of 
those  In  the  25-to-29  age  br  icket  In  the  Na- 
tion had  baccalaureate  degi  ees;  in  1973,  19 
percent  had  undergraduate  degrees  In  the 
same  age  bracket. 

In  its  testimony  before  the  Committee, 
NACV  said  that: 

"The  emplojrment  market  today  requires, 
In  many  instances,  the  app  llcant  to  attain 
a  higher  than  bachelor's  levc  I  degree  in  order 
to  compete  with  others.  It  I ;  possible  for  an 
Individual  to  graduate  froii  college,  enter 
the  employment  market,  and  not  even  qual- 
ify to  flu  out  an  employment  form,  much  less 
compete  for  a  Job." 

According  to  the  VA,  onl  i  8.5  percent  of 
Vietnam  era  veteran  tralne  !s  did  not  have 
at  least  a  high  school  educ  ition,  compared 
with  45.2  percent  for  World  War  II  trainees. 

A  recent  report  by  the  C(  rnegle  Institute 
on  Higher  Education  points  out  that  educa- 
tional requirements  impose!  by  employers. 
State  licensing  agencies,  t  nd  professional 
certification  boards  demanc  Increasing  pe- 
riods of  higher  education. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  Comii  ittee  that  every- 
thing that  can  be  done,  Inc  uding  extension 
of  the  monthly  entitlement  f  erlod,  should  be 
done  to  assure  veterans  that;  they  can  obtain 
undergraduate  degrees  In  order  to  make  them 
minimally  competitive  In  today's  Job  market. 

While  the  Committee  looMs  with  favor  on 
the  ability  of  some  veteran^  to  go  on  to  a 
master's  degree,  it  reiterate^  its  strong  sup- 
port for  the  extension  of  eligibility  from  36 
to  45  months  as  a  means  to  insure  that  veter- 
ans are  getting  at  least  a^  undergraduate 
degree. 

Clause  2  would  amend 
permit  the  initial  period  of{ 
training  performed  under 
title  10  to  be  counted  as  ac1| 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  educational  as- 
sistance under  chapter  34,  lit  the  Reserve  or 
National  Ouard  member  suUsequently  serves 
on  active  duty  for  a  consecutive  period  of 
one  year  or  more.  | 

At  present,  educational  t>eneflt8  may  be 
granted  to  those  veterans  wlio  served  on  ac- 
tive dxity  for  a  period  of  mo  «  than  180  days 
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(any  part  of  which  occurred  after  January 
31,  1955)  and  who  were  dlschar(  ed  or  released 
therefrom  under  conditions  otier  than  dis- 
honorable or  were  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  aJter  such  date  lor  a  service- 
connected  disability.  Speclficalljr  barred  from 
IncUislon  in  the  computation  of  active  duty 
are  ( 1 )  periods  of  time  an  indi^  Idual  was  as- 
signed full  time  to  a  civilian  listltution  for 
a  course  of  education  which  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  establis^ied  courses  offered 
to  civilians;  (2)  time  served  hs  a  cadet  or 
midshipman  at  one  of  the  servl  ce  academies; 
and  (3)  active  duty  under  the  provisions  of 
section  511(d). 

The  traditional  reason  for  n  )t  counting  a 
Reserve  or  Gxiard  member's  In  tlal  period  of 
active  duty  training  lor  purp>ses  of  estab- 
lishing entitlement  to  veterans  educational 
benefits,  according  to  the  Veter  ms'  Adminis- 
tration, has  been  that  the  'short  period 
of  orderly  planned  service"  did  lot  constitute 
a  sufficient  "interruption"  of  a  a  Individual's 
civilian  activities  to  warrant  tl  »e  granting  of 
educational  assistance  benefits  Section  1651 
declares  that  the  Intent  of  tti  e  educational 
program  created  under  cbaptei  34  is,  in  part, 
for  the  purpose  of: 

"(3)  providing  the  vocational  readjust- 
ment and  restoring  lost  educi  tional  oppor- 
tunities to  those  servicemen  and  women 
whose  careers  have  been  interrupted  or  im- 
peded by  reason  of  active  duty  training  after 
January  31.  1955." 

Whatever  merit  concept  the  ( Tgument  may 
have  In  not  counting  initial  lime  by  a  Re- 
serve or  Guard  member.  In  ncrmal  circum- 
stances, the  Committee  believes  that  there 
has  been  sufficient  "interrupl  ion"  by  sub- 
sequent active  duty  service  f  )r  a  consecu- 
tive period  of  a  year  or  more  t  >  warrant  full 
entitlement  to  benefits  for  aU  t  ctlve  duty  for 
training. 

The  Conunittee  also  believeii  that  the  as- 
surance that  any  initial  training  period  will 
be  counted  If  a  unit  is  called  up  for  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  one  year  or  more  of  active 
duty  should  aid  in  the  recruitment  of  per- 
sonnel for  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard 
which  have  fallen  below  maxiinum  strength 
levels  In  the  past  year.  I 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  this  provision  ibould  be  ••in- 
significant," with  approxlmatelpr  500  veterans 
training  in  the  first  and  seconq  year  at  a  cost 
of  about  $540,000  a  year,  ther^fter  decreas- 
ing to  100  veterans  training  iat  an  annual 
cost  of  $100,000  in  the  succeedlhg  three  years. 
Their  cost  estimates  are  based  bn  the  follow- 
ing assumptions: 

(a)  Of  those  who  had  active  ( luty  for  train- 
ing prior  to  1968  only  2  percent  were  called 
to  active  duty  in  the  active  Am  led  Forces  and 
only  1  percent  who  trained  alter  1968  have 
been  called;  (b)  of  those  called  to  active 
duty,  30  percent  served  more  »han  one  yeaur 
and  less  than  18  months;  (c)  because  most 
veterans  do  not  utilize  theiz  full  entitle- 
ments, it  is  anticipated  that  of  those  eligible, 
only  20  percent  would  take  advantage  of  the 
additional  months  of  entitlement;  (d)  of 
those  using  the  added  entltleqient,  an  aver- 
age of  six  months  would  l>e  tised;  and  (e) 
of  those  veterans  who  were  difcharged  prior 
to  1967,  very  few  would  utilize  this  benefit. 

Of  course,  should  international  or  other 
situations  subsequently  develop  which  would 
require  the  calling  to  active  du  ty  of  substan- 
tial numbers  of  Reserve  or  Guard  members 
for  jjeriods  of  a  year  or  mor( ,  costs  would 
increase  accordingly. 

Section  203 
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provide  a  similar  extension  of  benefits  for  eran.'  Administration  wblob  estimates  there  a^p^d  J^/^^eJ^^^-^^^J^'^  ry'K'^ 

Kle   wives    and    widows   training    under  would  be  a  minimal  cost  Impact.  ^^STtlt^vS^nV^  objectives,  insurance 

chapter  35.)  Approximately  4  million  eligible  Section  204  adjuster,  motel-hotel  manager,  or  computer 

veterans  who  were  discharged  between  Jan-  clause  1  amends  section  1673(a)  (2)  to  ex-  programmer   A  course  leading  to  any  one  of 

uary  31,  1955  and  June  1,  1966  would  be  im-  p^^^  the  provisions  of  the  section  to  aK>ly  ^^^^^  objectives,  or  any  other  vocational  ob- 

medlately  affected  by  this  amendment.  The  ^  ^^  courses  with  a  vocational  objective  the  j^^tlve,  should  not  be  approved,  or  the  ap- 

foUowlng  table  shows  the  number  of  vet-  existing  minimum  50-percent  placement  re-  joval  continued  unless  the  school  can  dem- 

erans   affected   by   date   of   their   discharge  quirement.   This   amendment   is   consistent  ^^g^rate  that  a  substantial  number  of  its 

prior  to  1966:  with  current  VA  authority  and  admlnistra-  graduates  are  thereby  able  to  obtain  employ- 

Table    12  —Net    separations    from    military  tive  practice  which  requires,  as  a  condition  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  occupations  for  which  trained 

service.  1955-66  initial   or   continued  approval   for   VA  pay-  ^^^  course. 

Veterans  ment,   that  a  substantial   number   of   voca-  foresoine   has    been    a    longstanding 

Fiscal  year:                                         "''""'"'J'^^r.     ''"T.  '"""^  ftfon  Tr  °wblfh '?^'e °Se     co^:rJ:?^TvJZs^ALL^inon..ul 
1955'  - 'i.OOO     '"^    ^^^    occupation    for  J*^»f*i.*^*  ,^°V."^     m  an  appearance  before  the  Federal  Trade 

1956 — -         26.000     trained  ''^'^^^f^^^^P\°iJ^^°''^^''^^^l  of     Commissi  on  proposed  guides  for  proprle- 

1957 lll-lll     Sfor'trrS  'S^^  is^eVf  l^^a^     ^-^^,-^-1^,-^,^:;^'^  ^  ^  ^^^°- 

1958 399.000     cepted   as  necessary  to  fulfill  requirements     V A  officials  testified  that.  „„,„„„„  ,, 

1959   •  j^  ^^^  attainment  of  a  predetermined  and         "A  common  complaint  of  the  veterans  is 

1960  •  Identified   education,   professional,   or  voca-     that  of  not  obtaining  a  Job  upon  completion 

1961   375  000  tional  objective."  The  Veterans'  Admlnistra-  of  the  course.  They  cUlm  that  it  has  been 

J^2   ""  465'  000  tion.  Department  of  Veterans'  Benefits,  Pro-  part  of  the  salesman's  routine  to  Promise  the 

J™   - 507'  000  gram  Guide  for  the  Implementation  of  Regu-  veteran  that  the  school  would  find  bim  em- 

ia«t 495'  000  latlons  under  title  38  states  In  pertinent  part  ployment  after  be  had  successfully  completed 

1966  1'":::::::"       507:000  that:                                                     v..  v.      »,     ,  the  course.  ..  . 

ii7«~                                                    ^ ^^y  program  not  leading  to  a  high  school         ••Por  vocational   covu-ses,  employment  op- 

_,  .  ^                                            4  139,000  diploma,  a  college  degree,  or  a  postdoctoral  portunltles  play  an  important  role  in  a  stu- 

.        •  certificate  from  an  accredited  college  or  uni-  dent's  decision  to  take  a  particular  course. 

1 2d  half  of  fiscal  year  only.  verslty  must  lead  to  a  vocational  or  profes-  students  upon  completion  of  a  course  in  most 

Por  the  next  five  fiscal  years  the  follow-  slonal  objective.  A  vocational  or  professional  instances  are  under  the  impression  that  they 

ing  table  shows  the  number  of  veterans  who  objective  is  a  recognized  occupation  that  Is  would  then  qualify  for  a  Job  in  their  field  of 

would  be  affected  if  the  delimiting  date  were  usted    In    the    Dictionary    of    Occupational  training.  .  .  ." 

not  extended:  Titles  or  one  that  Is  subject  to  listing  tbere-         rj^^  continued  complaints  noted  by  the  VA 

Table    13  —Net    separations    from    inilitary  in.  ...  A  vocational  school  course  naay  »>e  ^  i^g  instructions  Issued  pursuants  to  the 

^^^                 service   1967-72  authorized  for  an  occupational  objective  U  fiscal  Year  1975  State  Approving  Agency  con- 

Veterans  graduates   of   the   course   generally   qualuy  tracts  indicates  that  the  requirement  of  sub- 

Wseal  vear-                                         separations  for  employment  in  the  stated  Job  objective,  gtantial  placement  is  not  in  fact  being  met. 

1W7         '                                                533,000  If   there  are  licensing  requirements  in  the         j^  ^^^^  connection,  a  recent  outstanding 

,968' 745,000  State  for  the  occupation,  completion  Of  the  investigative    series    concerning    proprietary 

1969  "                    940,000  course  must  meet  the  requirements  for  tak-  vocational  Institutions  conducted  by  the  Bos- 

1970  1.  012,  000     ing  the  licensing  examination.  If  completion     ^^^  ^j^^^  found,  for  example,  that  the  Mas- 

197,  975,000     of  the  course  will  not  meet  the  requirements     sa,chusetts  State  Approving  Agency  was  not 

,972 "" 850,000     for   taking    the    licensing   examination,    the     foUowing  VA  requirements  concerning  sub- 

vocational  course  should  not  be  authorized  gt^ntlal  placement.  According  to  the  Globe: 

Total                                 5.055.000  as  a  program  of  education.  If  there  are  no  ..jj^  ^  bulletUi  to  all  its  State  agents  in 

^.      ^  licensing   requirements,    completion   of    the  charge  of  approving  the  schools  to  train  vet- 

The    Veterans'    Administration    estimates  course  must  be  generally  recognized  by  pros-  ^^^^  ^^^^  y^  directed  the  institutions  show 

that  approximately  500,000  of  these  veterans  pgctive  employers  as  qualifying  for  employ-  'substantial  placement*  of  its  graduates  in 

affected  by  the  delimiting  date  would  enter  ^^^^  ^  the  stated  occupation.  If  graduates  .^^  before  being  cleared 

or  continue  training  at  a  first-year  cost  of  of  the  course  can  not  obtain  employment  in  x,„„oo„i,,.o«*+.     -at.    Annm»i     A»«nt 

$731  mUllon.  The  number  Of  men  is  expected  ^^^  community  where  the  course  is  given  j^^,  ^|!^.^e^he  Must'^e^er^^^^^ 

to  decline  to  396.000  at  an  annual  cost  of  because   they   are   not   considered   qualified,  f5f  ^^.f^tfJJ'i'^dl^'^Dr^ved  130  "h^^ 

$678.9  million  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  tj,^  vocational  course  should  not  be  author-  th«  ^he^k  ne  fof  substantlai  pl^e^nt 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  cost  estl-  ^^^  ^  ^  program  of  education.  -Vet^^s^  comnialnt^    w«S^  and    in 

mates  supplied  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnistra^                                determine  whether  a  school  MaJl^??^*  vrsent  State  «e^  a^ond 

tion  are  open  t«„f^-f'«'-»^'Vrmor"e  d°e-  °««^-K  *  <>°-^  ^'^  "'^  ^"^^"^  *^^  ^^^"^^-  "ulle  m   'aS^n  te^ul^ing"^T«S^tion'*1rom 

t^^'J^H  HV^ni^n  f^und  ll^  the  reoort  under  ^^""^  ^°'  attainment  of  an  occupational  ob-  ^^^  ^3^1,^^  about  Jobs  Ibtalned.  Burke  got 

tailed  discussion  found  in  the  report  under  ^^^^^^^  ^^  veterans'  Administration  has  for  ^uis  bulletin  and  'immediately  implemented 

cost  Estinaates,  in;ra.                 „,i,«.^fi„„  i^\  a  number  of  years  instructed  the  State  ap-  j^  ^    requiring  50  percent  placement.' 

tn^«Sn  ireTlhfch  womd  elS Tcom-  P'°'1"B   »K«°^1««  *°   require   that   a   school  ..^^^^^.^  refords'^show,  however,  that  he 

m,tin2  ?h«  Ifiimi^ta^  S?or  th^e  v^te^-  demonstrate  that  a  substantial  portion  of  niisrepresented  the  VA  directive,  completely 

^i^nT/nfhefd  If  nr^oners  of  WM  m  th^^^^  ^^  students  who   complete  the  course  has  nullifying  its  effect.  Instead  of  requiring  a 

«am  tS^at^l  of  o^Sns  thr^rTod  of  Ttoe  ^  '»<=t  obtained  employment  in  the  Jobs  for  ^j^^j  ^^^^^^  ^hat  half  of  its  entire  gradu- 

H,^n?  wMch  th^  were  detataed  Dl^^^  ^»»^«^  *^*  *=°^^  *''*^^'*  *^^'"-  I'«t"'^"°'«  ating  class  were  placed  in  related  Jobs,  Burke 

0^1^^  oT  tim,.  during  which  thev  were  h<S-  covering  State  Approving  Agency  reimburse-  only  asked  the  schools  to  submit  the  names 

l^ll^.^  f^eSlv  ^ubs^auent   to   th^ir  ^ent  contract  for  fiscal  year  1976  issued  by  of  half  the  graduates  who  had  found  Jobs, 

pltallzed  immediately  subsequent   to  their  ^^^  veterans'  Administration  on  March  27,  This  sometimes  meant  that  the  names  of 

Sded  among  the  prisoners  of  war  re-     18^4  (DVB  CIRC  22-74-2)  state  for  example:  three  placed  graduates  won  approval  for  a 

leased  last  year  were  24  civilian  prisoners  of         8.  Program  of  Education— Vocational :  We  school  and,  even  then,  the  school's  word  was 

whom    17   were  veterans   who  had   military     continue  to  receive  complaints  from  veterans  taken  on  faith." 

service  which  would  otherwise  qualify  them  concerning  some  vocational  courses.  The  com-  The  Globe  further  found  that  claims  of 
for  VA  educational  benefits.  These  are  indl-  plaints  generally  are  centered  around  course  high  Job  placement  by  school  salesmen  for 
viduals  who  because  of  circumstances  be-  content,  quality  of  the  course,  the  Instruc-  many  vocational  schools  were  at  considerable 
vond  their  control  have  been  unable  to  tional  materials,  and  the  fact  that  comple-  variance  with  the  actual  facts.  WhUe  the 
utUlze  their  potential  entlUement.  This  pro-  tion  of  the  course  is  not  generally  recognized  Globe  found  that  area  public  vocational 
vision  would  in  the  case  of  these  17  indi-  by  industry  as  meeting  the  vocational  re-  schools  consistently  had  high  Job  placement 
viduals  exclude  in  computing  their  delimit-  qulrements  for  the  occupation  for  which  the  ranging  from  62  percent  to  95  percent,  many 
ine  date  for  utUlzing  their  entitlement,  course  purports  to  train  the  veteran.  The  profit-making  vocational  schools  had  very 
those  periods  of  time  during  which  they  were  State  Approving  Agency,  in  approving  a  poor  placement  rates.  The  series  cited  a  pro- 
detained  and  were  thus  unable  to  use  their  course  or  in  reviewing  a  course  already  ap-  prietary  school  offering  courses  which 
benefits  plus  any  period  of  hospitalization  proved,  should  be  certain  (a)  that  the  cur-  trained  dental  assistants  in  which  o»"y  22 
they  were  required  to  undergo  immediately  rlculum  Is  adequate  to  accomplish  the  train-  percent  of  its  students  had  found  Jobs.  The 
subsequent  to  their  release  from  detention,  ing  objective  for  which  the  course  is  designed.  Globe  also  quoted  a  knowledgeable  former 
This  provision  is,  therefore,  entirely  equl-  (b)  that  the  quality  of  the  Instructors  as-  employee  of  another  school  as  saying  that  a 
table  and  fully  Justified  in  the  case  of  this  sure  competent  and  complete  training  for  survey  by  a  proprietary  vocational  school 
limited  KToup  of  individuals.  the  vocational  objective,  and  (c)  that  the  found  that  70  percent  of  the  graduates  of  the 
The  provision  Is  supported  by  the  Vet-     course  completion  by  itself  is  generally  being  school's     medical     and     dental     assistants 
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courses  and  over  95  percent  of  Its  broadcast- 
ing graduates  bad  Ttot  found  employment. 

This  contrasted  with  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity's dental  assistant  course  in  which  83  per- 
cent of  Its  students  received  employment  as 
dental  assistants.  Another  former  employee  of 
a  computer  school  Is  quoted  as  saying  that 
only  50  percent  of  the  school's  enrolled  stu- 
dents graduated  and  of  its  graduates  only  10 
percent  had  gotten  "decent  Jobs."  Again,  by 
contrast,  a  public  regional  technical  school 
In  the  same  area  revealed  that  82  percent  of 
the  students  who  enrolled  had  completed  its 
data  processing  course  and  that,  of  that 
number,  95  percent  were  placed  in  Jobs  for 
which  they  were  trained. 

The  Committee  believes  that  reputable 
public  and  private  institutions  ofiTering  voca- 
tional objective  programs  should  not  en- 
counter any  difficulties  with  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section.  Information  obtained 
from  the  fiscal  year  1972  annual  reports  of 
the  States  to  the  Office  of  Education  pur- 
suant to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  as  amended,  reveal  that  62.6  percent  of 
the  graduates  of  those  public  postsecondary 
vocational  schools  utilizing  Federal  funds 
under  that  1963  act  secured  full-time  em- 
ployment In  the  field  for  which  they  were 
trained.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
completion  rat©  for  all  these  courses  exceeds 
70  percent.  The  foUowing  table  shows  place- 
ment percentages  for  such  public  postsec- 
ondary vocational  schools  in  various  specific 
occupational  categories  grouped  by  broader 
generic  classifications: 

TABLE  14.  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  PLACEMENT  OF  STUDENTS 
COMPLETING  POSTSECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1963,  AS  AMENDED 


Occupations 


Comple-   Employed    Placement 
tions     lull-time  percentage 


Agriculture 8.622 

Distributive  education .  K,  070 

Healtli      .     ,  64,173 

Home  economics t,688 

Office  ..  .  88,916 

Technical  .  40, 990 

Trade  and  industry  .  .     .  89,641 

Total 327,100 


5.446 
15.891 
44.998 

4.752 
53.625 
23.  985 
55. 951 


204,948 


63.2 
60.9 
70.1 
54.8 
60.3 
58.5 
62.4 

(2^ 


Similarly,  a  1972  In-depth  study  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Texas  Community  College  sys- 
tem enrolled  In  postsecondary  vocational 
education  conducted  by  the  Specialty 
Oriented  Student  Research  System  found 
that  75.3  percent  of  its  graduates  were  em- 
ployed in  training-related  Jobs.  The  following 
table  shows  the  results  of  the  survey  (which 
■was  taken  7  months  following  completion  of 
training)  broken  down  by  veterans  and 
nonveterans: 

TABLE  15.-PtRCENTAGE  OF  EMPLOYED  GRADUATES  OF 
TEXAS  PUBLIC  VOCATION  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN 
TRAINING-RELATED  JOBS,  1972 


Student 


Number         Percentage 


Veterans 228  $95 

Nonveterans 1,0X9  76.8 

ToUl 1,247  75I 


The  new  provision  In  the  reported  bill 
would  thus  require  evidence  that  at  least 
half  of  the  veterans  completing  the  cotirse 
within  the  most  recent  two-year  period  were 
In  fact  employed  in  a  specific  occupational 
category  for  which  the  course  was  designed 
to  provide  training.  Obviously,  a  course  which 
purports  to  train  veterans  to  become  op- 
erators of  large  earthmovlng  equipment  with 
high  paying  salaries  will  not  fulfill  this  re- 
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quirement  If  a  graduate  obti  ins  employment 
at  a  much  lower  salary  In  which  the  only 
eaithmovlng  equipment  he  Utilizes  Is  a  hand 
shovel  as  a  manual  laborer.  To  cite  other 
examples,  there  are  large  di^erences  In  spe- 
cific occupational  categorlet  (as  well  as  In 
salaries)  between  "comput<r  programmers" 
and  "key  punch  operators' ,  between  large 
dlesel  semitruck  operators  a  id  local  delivery 
men.  As  the  Veterans'  Adii  Inistration  Vet- 
erans' Benefits  Program  Gul  de  currently  di- 
rects: 

"School  officials,  applicant  1,  and  Job  estab- 
lishment officials  sometime  e  »te  the  occupa- 
tional objective  at  a  higher  level  than  It  Is 
possible  for  the  trainee  to  1 5ach  as  a  result 
of  completing  the  program.  A  certificate  of 
eligibility  should  not  be  isst  ed  for  an  objec- 
tive unless  the  program  outl  ned  will  qualify 
the  eligible  veteran  or  pen  on  for  employ- 
ment in  the  occupation  wii  hout  additional 
training. 

"The  Veterans'  Adminia  :ration  Liaison 
Representative  and  the  S  tate  Approving 
Agency  officials  should  assist  schools  and  es- 
tablishments in  identifying  the  appropriate 
vocational  objective  for  eacl  i  approved  pro- 
gram. When  a  program  does  lot  provide  suf- 
ficient training  to  qualify  a  person  for  a 
skilled  Journeyman  job.  It  may  be  that  a 
lower  level  Job  can  be  establ  shed  as  the  ob- 
jective. An  example  would  be  'Electrician 
Helper.  DOT  Code  829.887'  t  )r  a  lower  level 
course  and  Electrician  DOT  1  Jode  824.281'  for 
a  higher  level  course." 

Thus,  it  is  Intended  that  :he  amendment 
In  the  reported  bill  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion should  accomplish  two  results.  First,  to 
ensure  that  the  school  woiild  be  approved 
only  if  It  could  demonstral  e  that  at  least 
one-half  of  Its  graduates  h  ive  In  fact  ob- 
tained employment  for  the  t  peclfic  vocation 
for  which  the  course  had  tra  ned  them.  Sec- 
ond Is  to  ensure  that  the  Ustitutlon  accu- 
rately states  to  the  prospect  Ive  veteran  en- 
roUee  what  In  fact  Is  the  act  jal  and  reason- 
ably anticipated  vocational  t  ibjective  of  the 
course. 

The  Committee  also  wlshi  s  to  emphasize 
that,  as  a  supplement  to  t  le  amendments 
made  by  this  section,  the  VA  should  continue 
to  exercise  Its  general  auth[)rlty  to  ensure 
that  any  course  offered  qualifies  as  a  "pro- 
gram of  education"  under  <  ectlon  1652(b). 
To  do  so.  the  course  must  t  e  generally  ac- 
cepted as  necessary  to  fulfil  requirements 
for  the  attainment  of  a  vcxia  lonal  objective. 
To  be  "generally  accepted,"  a  course  mxist  be 
recognized  by  government  or  ndustry  as  pro- 
viding the  quality  and  quail  tlty  of  training 
to  furnish  the  skills  needed  to  perform  the 
job,  and  the  course  must  be  i  proven  means 
of  acquiring  such  skills.  If,  i  Dr  example,  the 
customary  method  of  trail  Ing  in  a  geo- 
graphical area  for  a  partlculi  ir  job  Is  by  sip- 
prenticeshlp,  a  school's  coura ;  purporting  to 
lead  to  the  same  objective  n  ay  not  be  con- 
sidered as  "generally  accepte  I"  unless  there 
is  clear  evidence  that  the  o  nirse  definitely 
qualifies  the  trainee  for  a  spei  ific  occupation. 
If  training  for  a  partlcul  ar  Job  is  cus- 
tomarlly  furnished  by  the  employer  and 
little  or  no  weight  Is  given  school  training 
for  such  job  by  employers  1 1  the  Industry, 
such  a  school  course  may  no  ;  be  considered 
as  "generally  accepted." 

If  a  Job  requires  a  license,  i  he  course  must 
satisfy  all  of  the  educationi  1  requirements 
for  licensure  before  it  may  be  considered 
"generally  accepted."  If  licens  iire  Is  by  exam- 
ination, the  course  must  haie  any  approval 
required  for  the  examlnatioi  .  For  example, 
the  only  school  courses  that}  qualify  an  In- 
dividual to  take  an  aircraft  n|echanlc  license 
examination  are  those  cerUflcafted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration.  lA  noncertlflca- 
ted  course  may  not  be  consldefed  as  "general- 
ly accepted"  under  section  11  52(b). 

Any  prerequisite  to  obtainli  g  the  job  other 
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than  the  training  Itself  must  )e  a  prerequi- 
site to,  or  part  of  taking  the  oourse.  For  ex- 
ample, If  employers  customarily  require  a 
high  school  diploma  for  a  particular  Job,  any 
course  purporting  to  train  for  Ithat  Job  must 
Inclxide  a  high  school  diploma  )  .s  an  entrance 
requirement. 

A  course  must  fulfill  requirements  for  the 
attainment  of  the  objective.  Ti  Is  means  that 
it  must  fulfill  all  requirements.  The  course 
must  be  complete  and  miist  pre  vide  all  of  the 
training  needed,  so  that  a  grsduate  will  be 
qualified  to  perform  the  Job  f<  r  which  he  is 
trained.  On  the  other  hand.  If  i.  job  requires 
little  or  no  training,  a  course  I  (adlng  to  that 
job  objective  is  not  "generally  accepted"  as 
necessary. 

Additionally,  the  VA  shoulc  ensure  that 
the  State  Approving  Agency  actually  do  de- 
termine that  a  course  is  In  fad  generally  ac- 
cepted as  necessary  by  prospect  \ve  employers. 
Employers  should  be  asked  sp«clfically  what 
weight.  If  any,  they  would  glre  the  course 
in  considering  an  application  for  employ- 
ment. 

Clause  2  would  amend  part  graph  (3)  of 
section  1673(a)  to  provide  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  approve  the  snrollment  of 
an  eligible  veteran  in  any  coui  se  if  he  finds 
the  advertising  for  the  course '  contains  sig- 
nificant avocatlonal  or  recreational  themes. 
Section  1673(a)  (3)  currently  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator not  to  approve  fon  VA  payment 
the  enrollment  of  veterans  In  "any  type  of 
course  which  the  Administrator  finds  to  be 
avocatlonal  or  recreational  In  character"  with 
certain  exceptions  If  the  eligiile  individual 
can  submit  Justification  that  tjie  course  will 
be  of  "bona  fide  use  In  the  pursuit  of  his 
present  or  contemplated  busln^K  or  occupa- 
tion." Among  the  courses  whlih  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  currently  ^presumes"  to 
be  avocatlonal  or  recreational  In  character 
are  any  photography  or  Entertainment 
course,  any  music  course.  Instrumental  or 
vocal  public  speaking  courses]  and  courses 
In  dancing  or  sports  or  athleplcs  (such  as 
horseback  riding,  swimming,  fishing,  skiing, 
golf,  baseball,  tennis,  bowling,  sports  offici- 
ating or  other  sport  or  athletic  courses) . 

Given  the  foregoing,  the  Committee  has 
been  quite  concerned  about  thte  recent  pro- 
liferation of  extensive  two-pie  color  ad- 
verti-sements  In  national  mi^^^ines  by  in- 
stitutions seeking  to  enroll  varans  which 
stress  recreational  or  avocatipnal  thetnes. 
Certain  correspondence  school^  (accredited 
by  the  National  Home  Study  Cotincil)  enroll- 
ing eligible  veterans  advertise  Vbome  enter- 
tainment electronic"  systems!  coiirses  in 
which  veterans  are  told,  among  other  things, 
that  "you'll  be  dynamite"  and  "ko  it  for  fun." 
In  order  to  gain  approval  by)  a  State  Ap- 
proving Agency  and  to  avoid  ihe  statutory 
prohibition  of  section  1673(a)  (|),  these  cor- 
respondence courses  assert  theyjare  designed 
to  eqvUp  the  veteran  with  a  particular  voca- 
tional skUl  in  order  to  earn  h]s  liveUhood, 
such  as  a  TV  repairman,  for  exiunple.  While 
the  courses  offered  may.  In  faclj,  furnish  the 
skills  needed  to  obtain  that  vocational  objec- 
tive (although  completion  rateJ  are  distress- 
ingly low  and  there  is  little  Available  spe- 
cific Information  as  to  the  subsequent  em- 
ployment history  of  Its  student*)  the  adver- 
tising for  the  courses  is  often]  at  variance 
with  its  stated  Intent.  These  advertlse.-nents 
suggest  in  a  variety  of  subtlJ  and  not  so 
subtle  ways  that  enrollment  li 
(which  typically  costs  about  1 
enable  the  veteran  to  obtain  v| 

chandlse  such  as  a  25-lnch  coL.    „.„„ 

set  which  the  veteran  can  assemble  in  his 
spare  leisure  time,  and  which  Is  principal- 
ly to  be  paid  for  by  the  Veteiins'  Admin- 
istration. In  addition,  the  advertising  will 
often  typically  note  that  the  vel  eran  can  ac- 
quire skills  that  will  enable  him  to  repair 
his  personal   electronic   equips  ,ent   or   vlU 
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the  co'trse 
11,500),  Will 
iluable  mer- 
or  television 


present  an  "opportunity"  to  obtain  "part- 
time"  (i.e.  avocatlonal)  income. 

Of  course,  the  Committee  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  there  Is  nothing  Intrinsically 
wrong  with  avocatlonal  or  recreational  cb- 
jeotlves.  But,  If  that  Is  an  Intended  purpose 
of  the  course,  then  It  Is  clear  that  payment 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  enroll 
veterans  Is  not  authorized  under  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  It  Is  further  evident  to 
the  Committee  that  even  if  the  course  is  not 
avocatlonal  or  recreational  in  character  the 
Administrator  should  not  approve  enroll- 
ment of  veterans  in  the  course  If  the  adver- 
tising or  enrollment  practices  contain  signifi- 
cant avocatlonal  or  recreational  themes.  In 
those  cases,  either  the  advertising  is  mislead- 
ing, deceptive,  or  erroneous  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  course  offered  or  it  accurately 
reflects  the  avocatlonal  or  recreational  char- 
acter and  Intent  of  the  course.  In  eitner 
event,  the  Committee  believes  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  would  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this 
program. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  unable  to 
estimate  the  prospective  savings  that  would 
result  If  this  provision  is  enacted. 

Clause  3  would  amend  section  1673(d)  to 
extend  to  accredited  courses  the  statutory 
prohibition  In  certain  circumstances  against 
VA  approval  of  enrollment  of  eligible  veterans 
In  nonaccredlted  courses  not  leading  to 
standard  college  degrees.  Currently,  subsec- 
tion (d)  directs  the  Administrator  not  to 
approve  the  enrollment  of  any  veteran  (not 
already  enrolled)  in  aiw  nonaccredlted  course 
below  college  level  offered  by  a  proprietary 
profit  or  proprietary  noBprofit  educational 
institution  where  more  than  85  percent  of 
the  eligible  students  are  wholly  or  partially 
subsidized  by  the  VA  or  the  institution. 

This  section,  which  was  first  enacted  by 
Congress  when  It  authorized  the  Korean 
Conflict  GI  Educational  Assistance  Program 
In  1952  under  Public  Law  82-550,  was  an  out- 
growth of  recommendations  ol  the  House 
Select  Committee  To  Investigate  Educational 
Training  and  Loan  Guarantee  Programs 
Under  the  GI  Bill  which  Issued  its  report 
In  February  1952.  The  House  Select  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  the  Honorable  OUn  E. 
Teague,  looked  extensively  into  the  abuses 
and  problems  which  plagued  the  World  War 
II  GI  bill  program  in  concluding  that  "a 
new  act  should  be  written  extending  educa- 
tional benefits  to  veterans  who  served  during 
the  Korean  conflict."  It  recommended  in  part 
that: 

"4.  Enrollment  of  veterans  in  institutional 
training  should  be  limited  to  courses  offered 
by  public  schools  and  colleges,  or  to  courses 
in  private  schools  which  have  been  In  suc- 
cessful operation  for  at  least  one  year  and 
which  maintain  an  enrollment  of  at  least 
25  percent  nonveteran  students." 

The  result  of  this  recommendation  was 
the  enactment  of  section  1673(d) .  Reviewing 
the  legislative  history  and  intent  of  this 
section,  it  Is  evident  to  the  Committee  that 
Congress  was  concerned  about  schools  which 
developed  courses  speciflcally  designed  for 
veterans  with  available  Federal  monies  to 
purchase  such  courses.  At  the  time  that  sec- 
tion was  enacted,  the  veterans  educational 
assistance  program  was,  of  course,  the  prime 
(if  not  sole)  source  of  Federal  funds  that 
could  be  utilized  by  students  who  enrolled 
in  such  courses.  The  ready  availability  of 
these  funds  obviously  served  as  a  strong 
Incentive  to  some  schools  to  enroll  eligible 
veterans.  The  requirement  of  a  minimum 
enrollment  of  students  not  wholly  or  partially 
subsidized  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
was  a  way  of  protecting  veterans  and  allow- 
ing the  free  market  mechanism  to  operate. 
That  is,  the  price  of  the  coiu-se  was  also  re- 
quired to  respond  to  the  general  demands 
of  the  open  market  as  weu  as  to  those  with 


available  Federal  monies  to  spend.  A  minimal 
number  of  nonveterans  were  required  to  find 
the  course  worthwhile  and  valuable  or  the 
payment  of  VA  funds  to  veterans  who  en- 
rolled would  not  be  authorized.  As  originally 
enacted  in  1952,  the  85-15  rule  applied  only 
to  "nonaccredlted"  courses  not  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  use  of  "non- 
accredlted" reflected  the  fact  that  at  that 
time  few,  If  any,  proprietary  below -college - 
level  courses  were  accredited.  The  subsequent 
proliferation  of  accrediting  agencies,  such 
as  the  National  Home  Study  CouncU 
(NHSC),  the  National  Association  of  Trade 
and  Technical  Schools  (NATTS),  and  the 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Schools  (AICS — formerly  the  Association  of 
Business  Schools),  which  have  granted  ac- 
creditation to  the  majority  of  proprietary  be- 
low-college-level  schools  whose  courses  are 
approved  for  the  enrollment  of  veterans,  has 
effectively  removed  almost  all  schools  from 
the  purview  of  section  1673(d) .  For  example. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  vast  majority  of  all 
veterans  enrolled  in  coiu-ses  not  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree  offered  by  propri- 
etary institutions  are  enrolled  in  "accredited" 
courses. 

The  amendment  made  by  clause  (3)  of  this 
section  to  include  accredited  as  well  as  non- 
accredlted schools  will  once  again  allow  the 
Intent  of  this  section — which  the  Commit- 
tee approves — to  be  realized  for  more  than 
just  a  small  minority  of  the  schools  whose 
courses  are  approved  for  veteran  eru-oUment. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  problems  and  abuses  encount- 
ered under  the  current  program  are  generally 
as  prevalent  among  accredited  as  nonaccred- 
lted courses  not  leading  to  a  standard  col- 
lege degree  which  are  offered  by  proprietary 
institutions. 

Courses  offered  under  subchapter  IV  for 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  and  under 
subchapter  VI  for  PREP  are  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  this  revised  section  since 
by  their  very  nature  they  are,  pursuant  to 
congressional  direction,  designed  for  enroll- 
ment of  veterans  and  other  eligible  persons 
under  this  title. 

As  originally  Introduced  in  S.  2784,  the 
amendment  would  have  included  In  addition 
to  counting  veterans  and  other  eligible  per- 
sons subsidized  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  computing  the  85-percent  total,  those 
students  enrolled  in  the  same  course  whose 
educational  charges  are  paid  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  un- 
der provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended. 

While  the  Committee  believes  that  the  In- 
clusion of  other  students  receiving  Federal 
assistance  is  consistent  with  the  general  in- 
tent of  this  section  as  previously  discussed, 
it  believes  further  study  of  the  full  Impact 
of  such  a  revision  is  called  for  prior  to  fur- 
ther action  on  such  an  amendment.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Committee  expects  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  explore  jointly  with  the 
Office  of  Education  in  some  detail  the  full 
Impact  and  ramifications  of  this  proposal 
or  some  modification  thereof. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  In- 
formed the  Committee  that  It  is  unable  to  es- 
timate the  cost  Impact  of  section  204  because 
It  does  not  currently  have  any  information 
as  to  veteran  enrollment  in  accredited 
courses  which  may  exceed  85  percent  of  the 
total  course  enrollment.  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  is  unable  to  estimate  the  pro- 
spective savings  that  would  result  if  this  pro- 
vision Is  enacted. 

Section  205 

This  section  would  amend  section  1682  by 

adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  provide  that 

eligible  veterans  with  qualifying  periods  of 

service  under  the  current  OI  bill  may  be  al- 


lowed up  to  6  months  of  educational  assist- 
ance to  pursue  refresher  training  to  update 
knowledge,  and  skUls  In  order  to  cope  with 
the  technological  advances  occurring  In  the 
field  of  employment  durtag  the  period  of 
their  active  military  service.  Section  1671 
currently  provides  that  the  Administrator 
may  not  approve  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams for  courses  for  which  the  veteran  is 
"already  qualified".  New  subsection  (d) 
would  allow  up  to  6  months  of  refresher 
training  to  permit  veterans  to  update  their 
skills  in  an  occupation  or  profession  in  which 
they  are  already  qualified. 

The  rate  of  allowance  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  paid  to  a  veteran  under  section  1682 
and  shall  be  charged  against  a  veteran's  pe- 
riod of  entitlement  earned  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1661  (presently  36  months;  proposed  to 
be  45  months  in  section  202(1)  of  the  re- 
ported bill).  The  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  concurs  In  the  principle  of  refresher 
training,  estimates  that  approximately  1,900 
veterans  will  utilize  refresher  training  in  the 
first  full  fiscal  year  at  a  cost  of  $3.1  million. 
The  following  table  Indicates  the  number  of 
veterans  expected  to  train  under  the  re- 
fresher section  and  the  cost  for  the  first  five 
fiscal  years,  if  the  provision  is  enacted: 


TABLE  16.-SEC.  205:  REFRESHER  TRAINING 

Fiscal  year— 

1975      1976      1977      1978      1979 

ToUl 

Trainees..        1.900    1,600    1.600    1,600    1,600. 
Cost  (millions).    J3. 1      $2.6      $2.6      J2.6      $2.6 

$13.5 

Section  206 
The  veteran-student  services  program  au- 
thorized under  section  1685  (also  known  as 
the  veteran's  work -study  program)  would  be 
amended  to  Increase  the  maximum  n\imber 
of  hours  an  individual  student  may  work 
and  also  would  rembve  the  statutory  celling 
on  the  number  of  veterans  who  can  partici- 
pate In  the  program.  As  originally  proposed 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1972,  this  pro- 
gram had  no  statutory  limit  on  the  number 
of  veterans  who  could  be  hired  other  than 
the  extent  to  which  they  could  be  effectively 
utilized  by  the  VA.  Currently,  a  veteran  may 
work  up  to  a  hundred  hours  and  receive  a 
work-study  allowance  based  on  a  rate  of 
S2.50  an  hotir.  Amendments  made  by  this 
section  would  increase  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  hours  that  a  veteran  may  work  up  to 
250  hours  and,  in  addition.  It  would  remove 
the  statutory  limits  presently  In  effect  which 
effectively  limit  the  program  to  16,000  vet- 
erans. 

During  the  three  months  of  fiscal  year 
1973  In  which  the  program  was  In  operation, 
applications  were  received  from  4,226  chapter 
34  veterans  and  from  729  chapter  31  dis- 
abled veterans.  Payments  were  authorized 
to  1,256  chapter  34  and  372  chapter  31  vet- 
erans to  work  100  hours.  An  additional  1,063 
and  178,  respectively,  were  to  work  less  than 
100  hours.  During  both  years  combined 
through  February  1974.  a  total  of  4.269  vet- 
erans who  worked  a  total  of  322,778  hours 
either  completed  or  terminated  their  agree- 
ments. 

The  Committee  has  been  quite  concerned 
that  there  has  been  such  little  use  of  work- 
study  students  generally  and  speciflcally  to 
perform  hospital-related  work  and  to  per- 
form outreach  services  under  sub-chapter 
rv  of  chapter  3.  as  authorized  and  directed 
by  the  present  language  in  section  1685.  In 
fiscal  year  1973,  only  4.1  percent  of  the  total 
work-study  hours  were  devoted  to  outreach. 
In  fiscal  1974  to  date,  that  figure  has  de- 
creased to  2.4  percent  of  the  total  hours  as 
reflected  In  the  following  table: 
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USE  OF  VETERAN-STUDENT  SERVICES  UNDER 
THE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 


Fiscal  yur  1973 

Fiscal  year 

1974 

lll»n- 

Man- 

Um 

houis 

Percent 

hours 

Percent 

VA  liaison  and  com- 

plunce  suivey^  . 

.      2,450 

1.1 

6.200 

0.6 

VA  papefwork 

ptocessing 

.    44,537 

20.3 

187, 129 

17.6 

Outreach 

.      8,975 

4.1 

25, 535 

2.4 

A$sis1in(  at  in- 

stilulions 

161  510 

73.5 

831.146 

78.0 

Other   

2.300 
.  219,772 

1.0 

15,538 

1.4 

Total. 

100.0 

1,065,548 

100.0 

number  of  stu- 
Adndnlstration 
■study  program. 


estimates 
Lhis  amendment 
ascal  year  1975 
rears  thereafter. 


Tbis  low  percentage  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  emphasis  placed  by  Congress  in  section 
1665  on  outreach  activities.  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  expects  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  work-study  veterans  activities  to  be  de- 
voted to  outreach  activities  particularly  now 
that  veteran's  representatives  scheduled  to 
be  stationed  on  campus  (provided  for  by 
section  217  of  the  reported  bill)  will  be 
available  to  supervise  such  outreach  efforts. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  l68S(a)  of 
chapter  34  to  raise  the  maximum  work-study 
allowance  to  a  veteran  from  $230  to  $625  and 
to  provide  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  hours  during  wliich  a  veteran  may 
work  under  this  program  from  100  to  250 
hours  per  semester  or  enrollment  period. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  1685(a)  to 
provide  that  the  work-stvidy  allowance  in 
cases  where  tm  agreement  is  entered  into  for 
the  performance  of  less  than  250  hours  of 
service  shall  be  computed  by  dividing  250 
by  the  numt)er  of  hours  of  work  agreed  to  be 
performed  and  applying  that  ratio  to  the 
sum  S625.  Current  law  provides  that  the  fig- 
ures to  l>e  vised  in  such  Instances  are  100 
botirs  and  $250,  respectively. 

Also,  if  such  agreement  provides  for  the 
performance  of  services  for  100  hours  or 
more,  the  veteran  student  shall  be  paid  $250 


in  advance.  If  the  agreem*»t  provides  for 
performing  less  than  100  hoiirs,  the  amount 
of  the  advance  payment  shill  be  computed 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  as  set  furth  above 

Subsection  (c)  amends  8e:tion  1685(c)  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  th< 
dent-veterans  the  Veterans' 
may  assist  under  the  work 
Current  law  restricts  the  nuA:iber  of  veterans 
In  work-study  to  maximum  (  f  800  man-years 
or  the  equivalent  in  man-h  airs  during  any 
fiscal  year. 

The  Veterans'  Administrtition 
that  the  cost  attributable  to 
would  be  $8.3  million  for 
and  each  of  the  five  fiscal 
which  assumes  that  the  ciirrent  800  man 
year  limit  will  be  tripled  t  >  approximately 
2,400  man-years.  (This  wot  Id  allow  50,000 
veterans  to  be  utilized  aver  iglng  100  hours 
of  employment.)  The  Comn  ittee  takes  note 
that,  in  its  1972  report  to  tl^e  Senate  of  pro 
visions  which  contained  no 
the  Veterans'  Administration  estimated  that 
la  excess  of  100,000  veterani  could  be  effec 
tlvely  utilized  under  the  '  irork -study  pro- 
gram at  a  first-year  cost  c  I  approximately 
$35.1  million.  Thus  the  acti  lal  cost  and  the 
need  for  veteran-student  I  ervlces  may  be 
larger  than  estimated  by  tl  e  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  its  recent  ri  port 
Section    BOJ 

incre  ise 


This  section  would 
available  under  subchapter 
special  assistance  for  the 
advantaged.  Section  1692  of 
provides  that  a  veteran  or 
ing  a  postsecondary  program 
a  halftlme  or  better  basis 
Institution  may  receive  " 
torlal  assistance"  where  th( 
deficiency  in  a  subject" 
torlly    pursue    his    progran 
Under  current  law,  he 
ance  at  the  rate  of  $50  a 
mum  of  nine  months  or 
$450  is  utilized.  Approxl 


the  benefits 

V,  providing  for 

e(  ucatlonally  dls- 

that  subchapter 

se  rviceman  pursu- 

of  education  on 

an  educational 

lti)llviduallzed  tu- 

veteran  "has  a 

to  satisfac- 

of    education. 

receive  asslst- 

mAntb  for  a  maxl- 

unt  1  a  maximum  of 

mat  ely  41,000  veter- 


reqi  ilred 


ma  r 


TABLE  19.— TUTORIAL  A!  SISTANCE 


1975 


TfMflOM- 

Coal 


15,000 
f800,000 


Section  208 

Subsection  (a)  would  amend  subsections 
(b)  and  (f )  of  section  1712  to  extend  to  ten 
years  the  current  eight-year  delimiting  date 
for  educational  assistance  for  wives  and 
widows  eligible  under  chapter  36.  Those  made 
eligible  to  receive  an  additional  two  years 
within  which  to  utilize  their  OI  bill  bene- 
fits are: 

"(1)  the  widow  of  any  veteran  who  died 
of  a  service-connected  cause; 

"(2)  the  wife  of  any  veteran  with  a  dis- 
ability rated  total  and  permanent  in  nature; 
and 

"(3)  the  wife  of  any  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty  who  at  the 
time  of  application  for  benefits  under  chap- 
ter 35  has  been  listed  for  more  than  90 
days  as  missing  in  action,  captured  In  the 
line  of  duty  by  hostile  forces,  or  forceably 
detained  or  interned  In  the  line  of  duty  by 
a  foreign  government  or  power." 

As  of  March  31.  1974,  8,235  wives  and 
widows  were  In  training  receiving  benefits 
under  chapter  35.  The  Committee  believes 
It  necessary  and  equitable  that  these  women 
whose  husbands  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
consequently  forfeited  the  ability  to  support 
their  families  be  given  the  same  opportunity 
and  time  limits  to  gain  an  educaUon  and 
provide  for  their  livelihood. 

Sub«ection  (b)  amends  section  604(a)  of 
the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  As- 


cu  rrent 
i  an  1 


sistance  Act  of  1972  ( 
extend  to  ten  years  the 
delimiting  date  for  wives 
under  chapter   35   to  utlli^ 
granted  by  the  1972  Act 
extended  for   the   first   tlm  i 
trainees  free  eligibility  for 
sistance  to  the  disadvantaged 
on-Job  and  apprenticeship 
as  tralnhig  by  correspond* 
(a)    granted    an    elght-yeai 
which  to  use  the  benefits 
that  act.  Consistent  with 
year  delimiting  period 
chapter    35    programs,    the 
available   by   Public   Law 
similarly  extended  for  two 

There  is  no  estimate  of 
section,  but  the  Committee 
formation  received  from 
ministration,  believes  the 
minimal. 

Section  209 


Clause  1  would  make  amendments 
tlon   1723   concerning   mini  [num 
requirements  of  chapter  3! 
In    the    specific    occupatioi  al 
which  a  course  with  a  vocfitlonal 
trained  them  Identical  to 
made  applicable  to  veteran  i 
(a)  (2)   by  section  204  of  th 
veterans  training  under  chiipter 
tailed  discussion  under  seltlon 


ast  Istance 


ans  have  received  tutorial 
the  program  began  In  July  of  ld70, 
receiving  assistance  in  the  thi'd 
the   current   fiscal   year   as   spown 
fbllovring  table: 

TABLE   18.     CHAPTER  34:  TUTORIAL  ASSISTANCE.  FISCAL 
YEARS  1971  741 


Fiscal 
year 


1971. 

1972 
1973 
1974 


1st 


Quarters 


2d 


3d       4th 


Cumu- 
lative, 
end  of 
nscal 
year' 


8  585  1,301    2,313 

933  2,208  3,044    3,967 

1.776  3,517  5,236    6,503 

3,009  5,242  7,447 


3,107 
11,826 
?6.  574 
10, 501 


<  Number  of  persons  paid  during  quarter. 
'  Unduplicated  number  of  persons  paid 
July  1970. 
-  Cumulative  through  Mar.  31, 1974. 


lince  lepoil  I'ecan 


Amendments  made  by  this 
provide  a  modest  cost-of-livu^g 
the  monthly  rate  from  $50  to 
The  cost-of-living  increase  as 
changes  in  the  Consumer  PrlC! 
the  Inception  of  the  tutorial 
gram  in  Public  Law  91-219  on 
has  Increased  26  percent  and 
provided   by   this   section 
cover   the   cost-of-living   chanke 
time.   In   addition,   the   sectlofi 
extend    the   maximum 
from  9  to  12  months.  The 
istration  is  unable  to  supply 
to  the  median  duration  of 
ance   rendered   to  veterans  oi 
who  have  exhausted  their 
ment.  They  do  estimate,  howev 
veterans  will  receive  tutorial 
coming  fiscal  year  and  that 
tlon  207  will  result  In  additional 
costs  of  $800,000  decreasUig 
the  end  of  five  years,  as  shown 
ing  table: 


assista  Qce 


assis  tance 


10 


Fiscal  year — 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


14,000 
700,000 


12,000 
$600,000 


10,000 
$500,000 


9,000 
$500,000 
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period    within 
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based  upon  in- 

Veterans'  Ad- 
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tl  e 


in  sec- 
placement 
eligible  persons 
category    for 
objective 
amendments 
in  section  1673 
reported  bill  for 
34.  See  de- 
204,  supra. 


tl  ose 


Clause  2  would  amend  clauke 
tlon   1723(a)    to   provide   thai 
istrator  shall  not  approve  the 
an  eligible  person  under  chadter 
course  if  he  finds  the  advertls^g 
tains  significant  avocatlonal 
themes.  Section  1723(a)(3)  currently 
the   Administrator  not  to 
payment  the  enrollment  of  eUglble 
widows  or  children  In  "any 
which  the  Administrator  findi 
tional  or  recreational  In  character' 
tain  specified  exceptions.  This 
intended  to  deal  with  certain 
ostensibly   have   definite   vocational 
tives  but  which  are  generally 
manner  that  contains  significant 
or  recreational  themes.  In 
see  the  discussion  of  section 
ported  bill  which  amends 
to  apply  Identical  provisions  v^lth 
veterans   training    under   chtpter 
Veterans'  Administration  Is 
mate    the    prospective    saving^ 
result  If  this  provision  were 

Clause  3  would  remove  the 
vision  currently  contained  in 
which  prohibits  the  enrollment 
training   program   for   wives, 
children  eligible  for  benefits 
visions  of  chapter  35.  This  ame|ndment 
correct  an  oversight   In  the 
henslve  amendments  made  to 


this 


secti  on 


since 
,  with  7.447 
quarter  of 
In    the 


Cumu- 
lative 
payment 
months, 
end  of 
fiscal  year 


6,266 
26,710 
62.062 
93,  736 


lection  wov'lrt 
increase  in 
$60  a  month, 
measured  by 
Index,  since 
assistance  pro- 
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$3, 100, 000 
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the  92d  Congress  by  the  Vietnam-Era  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law 
92-540). 

As  originally  enacted,  the  War  Orphans 
Act  was  designed  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  those  children  whose 
education  was  Impeded  or  interrupted  by 
reason  of  the  disabUlty  or  death  of  the  vet- 
eran parent  thereby  permitting  the  children 
to  obtain  the  educational  level  they  would 
have  aspired  to  and  obtained  but  for  the 
disability  or  death  of  such  parent.  That 
law  was  expanded  In  subsequent  years  to 
include  the  wives  and  widows  of  such  vet- 
erans as  well,  to  assist  them  In  preparing  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  at  a 
standard-of-livlng  level  which  the  veteran, 
but  for  his  death,  or  disability,  could  have 
been  expected  to  provide  for  his  family. 

Further,  the  law  barred  the  Administrator 
from  approving  the  enrollment  of  eligible 
children  In  courses  which  were  avocatlonal 
or  recreational  In  character,  in  apprentice- 
ship, on-Job,  on-farm,  flight  training  pro- 
grams, or  coiuses  to  be  pursued  by  corres- 
pondence, television  or  radio,  or  any  course 
not  located  in  a  State.  Over  the  years 
amendatory  legislation  by  Congress  has  en- 
larged the  purpose  of  the  chapter  35  benefits 
and  modified  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
earlier  law  to  equate,  where  appropriate  and 
feasible,  the  educational  benefits  gn"anted 
qualifying  wives,  widows,  and  children  under 
chapter  35  wlUi  those  granted  veterans  luider 
chapter  34. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-540. 
additional  benefits  were  extended  to  wives, 
widows,  and  children  to  pursue  on-Job  and 
apprentice  training  programs;  and  to  wives 
and  widows  to  pursue  without  charge  to  en- 
titlement high  school  and  deficiency  remedial 
and  refresher  courses  they  need  to  qualify  for 
admittance  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
as  well  as  authority  to  train  by  correspond- 
ence. By  oversight,  however,  provisions  for 
the  training  of  rural  wives  and  widows  in 
farm  management  and  operations  were 
omitted  from  that  act.  This  omission  op- 
erates to  discriminate  against  families  of 
veterans  who  were  farmers  by  denying  them 
benefits  comparable  to  those  which  are  avail- 
able to  families  of  veterans  engaged  In  the 
operation  of  business.  Given  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  farming  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
person,  man  or  woman,  cannot  manage  the 
famUy  business  alone,  if  necessary.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  section  thus  Is  to  enable  eligible 
wives  of  veterans  who  desire  to  carry  on  the 
operation  of  a  family  farm  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  do  so.  Adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  enable  farm  families  to  receive  the 
equitable  Income  they  deserve  and  provide 
equal  benefits  to  families  of  farm  veterans. 
The  Veterans*  Administration,  which  sup- 
ports this  amendment,  has  testified  that  it 
would  be  "a  logical  extension  of  the  current 
legislative  trend  toward  granting  to  these 
wives  and  widows,  who  must  step  in  and  be- 
come the  breadwinners  of  the  family,  those 
benefits  granted  to  veterans." 

The  Veterans*  Administration  estimates 
that  the  participation  and  cost  entailed  by 
this  program  should  be  minimal,  probably 
less  than  100  trainees  per  year  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $200,000  per  year.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  extrapolation  from  the  rate  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent  cooperative  farm  training 
for  trainees  under  chapter  34  and  the  as- 
sumption that  because  of  the  age  and  sex  of 
the  proposed  new  beneflclarles,  and  even 
smaller  percentage  of  wives  and  widows  would 
pursue  farm  training  under  chapter  35. 

Clause  4  amends  chapter  35  (as  other 
amendments  in  the  reported  bill  do  slmUarly 
for  chapters  34  and  36)  by  deleting  the  terms 
"below  college  level"  In  section  1723(d)  and 
substituting  the  terminology  "not  leading  to 
a  standard  college  degree"  which  is  believed 
more  appropriate  as  well  as  consistent  with 
other  statutory  language  presently  contained 
In  title  38. 


Section  210 
Consistent  with  the  amendments  made  in 
section  209,  this  section  amends  section  1732 
by  adding  new  subsection  (c)  (after  re- 
designating the  current  provisions  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  subsection  (d))  to  provide  that 
wives,  widows,  and  children  eligible  under 
this  chapter  who  are  enrolled  in  an  on-farm 
cooperative  training  program  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  Veterans'  Administration  educational 
assistance  allowances  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  veterans  training  under 
siection  1682. 

The  educational  assistance  allowances  pro- 
vided for  training  under  this  section  would 
be  the  same  rates  as  those  provided  for  farm 
training  for  veterans  (which  are  increased 
by  section  102  of  the  reported  bUl) .  The  rate 
for  full-time  training  will  be  $209.  Training 
pursued  on  a  three-quarter  basis  vsill  be  at 
rate  of  $157  while  the  half-time  rate  will  be 
9105  per  month. 

Section  211 
This  section  amends  section  1788(2)  to 
liberalize  permissible  absences  for  courses 
not  leading  to  standard  college  degrees  by 
excluding  customary  vacation  periods  estab- 
lished by  Institutions  In  connection  with 
Federal  or  State  holidays.  The  law  presently 
provides  that  no  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance shall  be  paid  to  any  eligible  veteran 
or  eligible  person  enrolled  in  a  course  which 
does  not  lead  to  a  standard  college  degree 
(excluding  programs  of  apprenticeship  or 
other  on-Job  training  authorized  by  section 
1787)  for  any  day  of  absence  In  excess  of 
30  days  in  a  12-month  period  not  counting 
as  absences  weekends,  or  legal  holidays  estab- 
lished by  Federal  or  State  law,  occurring  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  Institution  is  reg- 
ularly in  session. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  which  op- 
poses any  changes  In  the  absence  require- 
ments notes  that  a  veteran  presently  may 
be  absent  11  >  2  per  cent  of  the  time  and  that 
this  does  not  iiiclude  extra  days  occasioned 
by  Federal  or  State  holidays.  At  present, 
there  are  nine  Federal  holidays  listed  In 
section  6103  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
The  VA  argues  further  that  to  increase  the 
number  of  absences : 

"...  Would  dilute  the  training  schedule 
of  these  vocational  type  courses  in  which 
shop  practice  and  theory  are  essential  In- 
structions. We  feel  that  to  miss  more  than 
minimal  of  eitlier  would  be  detrimental  to 
student  success  In  the  program. 

"Collegiate  degree  courses  and  vocational 
courses  are  essentially  different,  whether 
given  in  the  same  or  different  schools.  The 
objectives  of  vocational  courses  are  usually 
stated  m  terms  of  vocational  occupational 
competence.  College  degree  courses,  on  the 
other  band,  place  greater  emphasis  on 
achievement  beyond  the  purely  vocational. 
They  frequently  have  objectives  requiring 
courses  of  considerable  breadth.  The  dif- 
ference m  procedures  applicable  to  the  below 
college  level  students  as  opposed  to  those 
applicable  to  students  attending  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  stem  from  the  nature  of 
training,  with  the  distinction  laeing  In  the 
course  and  not  in  the  schcxsl  or  the  student.'* 
While  there  Is  swne  merit  In  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  current  at- 
tendance requirements  for  vocational  stu- 
dents arc  unduly  restrictive.  Numerous  com- 
plaints have  been  received  from  such  stu- 
dents and  vocational  schools  noting  that  30 
days  does  not  take  Into  consideration  the 
customary  vacation  periods  such  as  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  when  schools  are 
closed  regardless  of  the  possible  affect  on 
veteran  students.  According  to  one  letter 
from  a  vocational  school,  once  a  typical 
student  subtracted  the  eleven  days  he  was 
out  of  school  because  of  teachers  meetings, 
the  10  days  of  Christmas  vacation  and  the 
two  days  for  special  events,  the  veterans  en- 


rolled at  the  school  were  allowed  only  seven 
absences  for  the  entire  year. 

While  it  is  fully  appropriate  to  require 
veterans  who  receive  benefits  to  actually 
attend  classes,  it  does  not  seem  appropi^te 
to  impose  upon  these  veterans  an  attendance 
requii-ement  which  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count factors  totally  beyond  their  control,  as 
the  Committee  recognized  when  It  reported 
S.  2794.  which  was  enacted  as  Public  Law 
93-203  last  December  permitting  continued 
payments  of  VA  allowances  when  schools 
are  temporarily  closed  because  of  the  energy 
crisis  or  other  emergency  situations. 

The  Committee  thua  considers  that  the 
present  attendance  requirements  for  veterans 
enrolled  in  vocational  occupational  schools 
have  caused  hardships  which  require  some 
remediation.  Thus,  long  established  school 
vacation  periods  connected  with  Federal  or 
State  legal  holidays  will  be  permitted  under 
this  section  without  charge  to  the  30  days 
of  permissible  absence. 

Section  212 
Clause  1  amends  section  1774(b)  to  in- 
crease the  allowances  payable  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  administrative  expenses  Incurred 
by  State  and  local  agencies  in  administering 
educational  benefits  under  chapters  34  and 
35.  For  some  time  the  Administrator  has 
been  authorized  under  section  1774(a)  to 
pay  State  and  local  agencies  for  reasonable 
and  necessary  expenses  of  salary  and  travel 
Incurred  by  employees  of  such  agencies  In 
rendering  necessary  services  for  evaluating 
and  supervising  educational  Institutions  of- 
fering courses  of  education  to  veterans  and 
other  eligible  persons  under  title  38.  In  1968. 
Congress  amended  this  secrtion  to  provide 
an  allowance  for  a  fair  share  of  the  admUi- 
Istratlve  expenses  of  a  State  agency  as  well. 
The  amount  payable,  which  is  found  in  a 
foi'mula  in  subsection  (b) ,  Is  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  contract  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  State  for  the 
amount  of  salary  authorized  in  section 
1774(a). 

In  1972,  representatives  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Approving  Agencies 
testified  that  the  allowances  provided  under 
this  subsection  covered  only  48  percent  of 
the  actual  cost  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram. In  re^>onse  to  that  the  Congress,  In 
Public  Law  92-540,  doubled  the  allowance 
formula.  Amendments  made  by  this  section 
would  provide  modest  cost-of-living  increases 
which  have  occurred  since  that  time. 

Clause  2  amends  section  1784(b)  to  pro- 
vide that  a  Joint  apprenticeship  training 
committee  which  acts  as  a  training  establish- 
ment would  be  permitted  to  receive  the  an- 
nual reporting  fee  authorized  by  section  1784 
for  furnishing  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  the  reports  or  certifications  on  enroll- 
ments, attendance,  and  terminations  of  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  persons  training  under  VA 
educational  programs.  The  fee  would  be 
computed  at  the  rate  of  $3  for  each  such 
student  enrolled  on  October  31st  of  each 
year  unless  it  is  sho'n'n  that  the  enrollment 
on  that  date  varies  more  than  15  percent 
from  the  peak  enrollment.  In  such  cases  the 
Administrator  would  be  permitted  to  estab- 
lish such  other  date  as  will  represent  the 
peak  enrollment  period.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  where  a  Joint  apprenticeship  com- 
mittee functions  as  a  training  establisliment 
and  furnishes  these  various  reports  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  the  same  basis 
as  educational  institutions,  it  should  be  re- 
imbursed for  performing  this  service  as  Is 
presently  authorized  In  the  case  of  educa- 
tional institutions. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  which  sup- 
I)orts  this  amendment  as  "equitable",  esti- 
mates that  5,600  Joint  apprenticeship  com- 
mittees would  be  affected  In  the  first  lull 
fiscal  year  at  an  additional  cost  of  $600,000. 
These  costs  can  be  expected  to  decrease  to 
$300,000  by  the  fifth  year  as  refiected  in  tlie 
following  table: 
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TABU  a.-REPORTIHG  FEE  FOR  JOINT  APPRENTICESHIP 


TRAtlING 


1975 


1976 


Cost. 


1600,000 


$SC  ,000 


Section  213 

Clause  1  amends  section  1786(a),  author- 
izing the  pursuit  of  an  education  by  cor- 
respondence, to  provide  an  Increase  in  the 
benefits  consistent  with  other  Increases  in 
educational  assistance  allowances  made  by 
the  reported  bill.  Accordingly,  the  period  of 
entitlement  of  any  veteran  or  other  eligible 
person  shall  be  reduced  by  one  month  for 
each  $260  (currently  •220)  paid  to  the  vet- 
eran or  person  for  such  course. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  383,900  persons  will  train  by  corre^ond- 
ence  In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Clause  2  amends  section  1787(b)  to  provide 
an  18.2  percent  across  the  board  increase  in 
the  monthly  training  assistance  allowance 
payable  to  veterans  or  other  eligible  persons 
pursuing  a  full-time  program  of  apprentice- 
ship or  other  on-Job  training  program.  For  a 
veteran  with  no  dependents  the  monthly  as- 
sistance allowance  for  the  first  six  mouths  of 
training  Is  Increased  from  $160  to  $189.  Mar- 
ried veterans  would  receive  $212.  up  from  cur- 
rent rate  of  $179.  The  addition  of  a  child 
boosts  the  rates  from  (196  to  9232  with  $9  for 
each  additional  dependent.  The  training  al- 
lowances for  the  second  and  third  six-month 
periods  would  be  Increased  respectively  to 
$142  and  $95  from  the  current  allowance  of 
$120  and  $80.  The  assistance  rates  for  the 
fourth  or  any  succeeding  six-month  period 
would  be  Increased  from  $40  to  $47.  Propor- 
tionate Increases  for  veterans  with  depend- 
ents training  after  the  first  6-month  period 
would  also  be  provided.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  225,000  veterans  wUI 
train  at  a  first-year  additional  cost  of  $38.6 
million. 

The  following  table  shows  the  participation 
of  Vietnam  era  veterans  in  various  types  of 
on-Job  and  apprenticeship  training  programs 
from  October  1967  through  June  1973.  The 
Committee  observes  that  the  participation 
rate  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  in  OJT  and 
apprenticeship  programs  Is  only  approxi- 
mately half  that  of  the  participation  of  vet- 
erans after  World  War  H  and  believes  greater 
efforts  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  State  employment 
agencies  should  be  made  to  enroll  those  who 
would  benefit  from  the  program. 

TABLE  21.-V1ETNAM  ERA  VETERANS  PARTICIPATION 
IN  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  ON-JOB  TRAINING,  BY  FIELD 
OF  TRAINING  (OCTOBER  1967-JUNE  1973,  CUMULATIVE) 


Field  of  training 

Appren- 
tice 
training 

Other 
on-job 

ToUl 

Technical  ind  manaiefiil 

Clericil  and  sales        

2,489 

879 

4,481 

237 

136,410 

6.158 

151,014 

30,975 

6,259 

40,024 

1,969 

55,755 

5.533 

140,515 

33,464 
7,138 

Service 

Farmint  fishery,  forestry,  and 

related 

Trade  and  Industry.. 

44,505 

2,206 
192. 165 

Miscellaneous 

ToW 

12.051 
291,529 

Clause  3  amends  clause  (2)  of  section  1787 
(b)  to  provide  for  a  general  cost-of-Uvlng 
increase  In  the  apprenticeship  and  on-job 
training  allowances  for  eligible  wives,  widows 
and  children  enrolled  In  the  program.  The 
monthly  assistance  allowance  for  the  first 
six  months  of  trainicg  Is  increased  from  $160 
to  $189.  The  training  allowance  for  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  6-month  period* 
would  be  Increased,  respectively,  from  the 


current  allowances  of  $120,  $  10,  and  $40  to 
$142,  $96,  and  $47. 

Section  214 

Clauses  1,  2.  and  3  amend  a  ictlon  1788(a) 
relating  to  the  measurement  of  courses  by 
deleting  the  term  "below  collei  e  level "  where 
ever  It  appears  and  substiti  ting  the  ter- 
minology "not  leading  to  a  st  indard  college 
degree"  which  Is  believed  ma -e  appropriate 
as  well  as  consistent  with  o  ;her  statutory 
language  presently  contained   u  title  38. 

Clause  4  would  amend  sectlc  u  1778(a)  fur- 
ther by  adding  at  the  end  of  t  le  section  new 
provisions  to  provide  that  occupational- 
vocational  courses  not  leading  to  a  standard 
college  degree  but  offered  on  a  clock-hour 
basis  may  in  the  alternative  b  s  measured  on 
a  credit-hour  basis  according  to  the  follow- 
ing formula:  One  credit  hou  for  each  50- 
minute  academic  class  per  w«  ek;  one  credit 
hour  for  each  two  hours  of  li  boratory  class 
per  week;  and  one  credit  hour  for  each  three 
hours  of  shop  class  per  week.  '  'o  qualify  as  a 
full-time  course,  however,  th«  re  must  be  at 
le.->st  18  hours  of  attendance  p  ir  week. 

Under  the  current  law.  occupational 
courses  leading  to  a  certificate  are  measured 
on  a  contact-hour  basis,  whi  ;h  consists  of 
one  60-mlnute  class  per  week,  For  a  veteran 
enrolled  In  a  trade  cxxrriculi  im  to  receive 
full-time  benefits,  he  must  ha  /e  30  contact- 
hours  per  week  and  attend  3(  sixty-minute 
classes  per  week. 

This  30-hour  requirement  s  at  variance 
with  current  educational  pra  tlce.  There  Is 
probably  no  State  in  the  Natl  in  where  non- 
veterans  in  occupational  progi  »ms  sponsored 
by  community  colleges  or  technical  In- 
stitutes are  required  to  be  in  class  as  many 
as  30  hours  a  week  to  be  c  Dnsldered  full 
time.  Ascertained  State  policiei  indicate  full- 
time  occupational  programs  ge  lerally  require 
between  20  to  27  clock  ho\)  rs  or  contact 
hours  per  week  for  nonvetera  i  students. 

In  many  States,  trade  or  occupational 
courses  In  community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  are  set  up  on  a  contt  ct-hour  basis; 
but  all  such  courses  have  esti  blished  credit 
hour  ratings.  As  an  example,  a  12-contact- 
hoiu-  shop  course  In  automot  ve  mechanics 
Is  also  rated  as  a  4-credlt-hou  •  course. 

Accredited  colleges  and  unlv  irsltles  vary  as 
to  the  length  of  a  standard  cl  iss  session  for 
one  unit  of  college  credit.  Usually  a  lecture 
period  Is  one  hour  (50  minutes)  a  week  for  a 
semester  for  one  semester  hout  credit.  Labo- 
ratory periods  vary  usually  fro  m  two  to  four 
hours  for  one  hour  of  credit. 

The  present  clock-hour  n  strlctlon  was 
originally  designed  In  an  era]  when  career- 
related  education  and  training  were  almost 
totally  the  domain  of  secondary  and  proprie- 
tary Institutions.  Today,  many  of  these  pro- 
grams require  courses  consistiiig  of  classroom 
Instruction  with  as  much  outslfle  preparation 
as  classes  In  academic  progrsu^  and  courses. 

As  Dr.  Charles  E.  Palmer,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, South  Carolina  State  Board  for  Technical 
and  Comprehensive  Educatloii  pointed  out, 
this  section  of  the  law  was  encicted  25  years 
ago  when  there  was  little  or  na  vocational  or 
technical  education  above  tht  high  school 
level :  T 

"Such  Is  not  the  case  In  1974.  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  has  publisqed  the  results 
Of  Studies  which  Indicate  th«t  by  1975,  50 
percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  United  States  will 
require  education  beyond  the  high  school 
diploma  but  less  than  the  bachelor's  degree." 
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Diwhig  the  past  7  years,  the  p  ircentage  of 
community  college  students  In  c«  reer-related 
programs  has  grown  from  16  pjrcent  to  42 
percent,  now  numbering  over 
rolled.  Educational  institutions  —^  ^^.v«o- 
ingly  recognizing  the  validity  ol  short-term 
occupational  education  as  a  valid  goal  for 
many  students,  without  discouraging  many 
other  students  from  maximlzlnf  their  edu 
cational  and  career  potential  hy  pursuing 
college  parallel  programs  freque  itly  leading 
to  graduate  and  professional  training. 

The  Committee  considers  that'the  current 
clock-hour  requirement  impose^  upon  the 
veteran  pursuing  vocational  coiirses  creates 
undue  and  unwarranted  financial  and  aca- 
demic pressures  upon  the  vete;an  student 
which  arc  not  Imposed  upon  the  nonveteran 
student.  For  example,  the  normal  fuU-time 
course  load  In  occupational  piograms  for 
nonveterans  requires  20  to  27  ho  irs  of  class- 
room attendance  per  week.  Veter  ms  must  be 
assigned  additional  hours  In  ord(  r  to  qualify 
for  full  benefits.  This  overload  t  an  In  many 
cases  be  detrimental  to  the  proirress  by  the 
veteran  student  resulting  In  his  fallvire  or 
his  enrollment  In  certain  so-called  "Mickey 
Mouse"  courses. 

The  American  Association  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges.  In  testimony  on  April 
11,  1974.  urged  the  abandonnjent  of  the 
present  clock-hour  provision  andl  stated  : 

"The  veteran  enrolled  In  coujses  of  edu- 
cation measured  In  the  30-hour  basis  often 
feels : 

'•  'That  he  Is  being  discriminated  against 
because  of  his  mterest  and  Is  being  penalized 
because  his  abilities  are  trade^riented  as 
opposed  to  technical  or  college  parallel.  He  is 
often  discouraged  and  may  eventually  drop 
the  course  prior  to  completion  of  course  re- 
quirements, or  he  wUl  requcstTtransfer  to 
a  technical  or  transfer  curriculum  which 
will  permit  him  to  draw  fuU-tlfce  benefits. 
The  change  usually  results  In  a  ^tudent  vet- 
eran being  enrolled  In  a  course  which  la 
either  not  suited  to  his  goal  br  abUltles. 
The  end  result  Is  another  dropfout  who  Is 
no  better  qualified  to  take  a  potion  In  the 
world  of  business  or  industry 
prior  to  enrollment."  " 

The  study  of  the  GI  educat 
ance  program  mandated  by  se 
Public   Law   92-540   and   condu 

Educational    Testing   Service   o-, . .. 

New  Jersey,  noted  In  Its  findings  find  conclu 
slons  that  "differences  In  treatn>ent  of  vet- 
erans pursuing  college  degrees  apd  veterans 
pursuing  nondegree  postseconctery  educa- 
tional programs  may  be  inhibiting  the  use 
of  benefits  for  below  college  levfl  training." 

The  Veterans-  Admmistration,  fai  Its  analy- 
sis of  the  ETS  findings,  concludef^that  there 
may  be  a  need  to  modify  the  requirements 
concerning  below  college  level  programs. 

No  additional  cost  Is  contemp^ted  if  this 
amendment  Is  enacted. 

Section  216 

Clause  1  would  repeal  section  1 1795  which 
currently  limits  an  Individual  entitled  to 
VA  educational  assistance  provBded  under 
more  than  one  Veterans'  Admlixlstratlon  pro- 
gram to  a  combined  total  of  48  months  as- 
sistance. By  repealing  this  sectien,  depend- 
ents who  receive  educational!  assistance 
under  chapter  36,  the  War  Orphans'  and 
Widows'  Educational  Assistance  diapter,  and 
who  subsequently  serve  honor^ly  in  the 
uniformed  services  would  be  entitled  to  a 
full   36   months  of   additional   educational 


ban  he  was 

inal  assist- 

lon  413  of 

A  by  the 

Princeton, 
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benefite  by  virtue  of  that  service.  Public  Law  enroUment  practices  of  various  institutions  advertisirg  policy  for  educational  institu- 

90-631   approved  on   October   22,    1968.   had  where  courses  are  approved  for  the  enroll-  tlons: 

modified  the  original  36-monlh  restriction  ment  of  veterans  has  been  a  continuing  one  "In  the  solicitation  of  students,  a  school 

to  provide  that  the  combined  assistance  pro-  and  has  grown  more  widespread  in  recent  should  not  dlrecUy  or  by  impUcatlon    inls- 

vided  under  chapters  35  and   34  may   not  years.  The  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  in  testi-  represent  the  services  It  renders.  All  adver- 

cxceed  48  months  niony  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  tisements  and   promotional   literature   used 

The  Committee  considers  that  a  veteran  in  1970  noted  that  it  was  ■particularly  perti-  should   be   truthful,   informative   and   con- 
entitled  to  training  under  the  War  Orphans'  nent  to  the  problems  encountered  by  the  scructive  and  avoid  conveying  any  false,  mis- 
Educational  Assistance  Act.  becaiuse  of  the  Veterans'  Administration"  to  "assure  that  the  leading  or  exaggerated  impressions  with  re- 
service-connected  death  of  a  parent,  should  prospective  student  will  not  be  deceived  or  spect  to  the  school.  Its  pewonnel.  Its  courses 
not  be  discriminated  against  by  a  provision  otherwise  deprived  of  vital  Information  when  and  services  or  the  occupational  opporiuni- 
nulUfving  full  entitlement  under  the  GI  bill  choosing  a  cour.se.  .  .  . "  The  Committee  re-  ties  for  its  garduates.  The  true  purpc^  and 

in  the  son  or  daughter's  own  right  earned  for  ceived  testimony  in  1972  from  the  Veterans'  nature  of  a  school  s  offerings  should  be  evi- 
servlce  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  law  is  clear  Administration  ouilining  a  number  of  "var-  dent  in  all  advertising.  Every  advertisement 
that  a  child  is  entitled  to  certain  assistance  ious    questionable    sales    tactics    or    false  should  constitute  to  the  reader  a  clear  state- 
where  the  parent  died  of  service-connected  claims. "  Amendments  subsequently  adopted  m^ni  of  a  bona  fide  offer  or  announ^ment 
causes.  The  law  Is  also  clear  that  a  veteran  by  the  Committee  and  enacted  into  Public  made   in  f°^ ^l^^^\J^^f^°'^^^^^^^^^^}!I' 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  a  Law  92-540  provided  for  a  mandaU^ry  10-day  to  Us  anticipated  readership    ^or^^aUy  Pf J; 
qualifying  period  Is  entitled  to  truUiing  as-  •cooling-off"  period  for  prospective  veteran  sons  unsophisUcated  In  the  traditional  word 
sistance  under  the  GI  bill.  The  exerciie  of  enrollees  in  correspondence  courses  to  enable  usage  of  the  education  Industry^  Therefore 
one  of  these  entitlements  should  not  serve  the  veteran  a  period  of  time  absent  any  "high  words  and  emphases  must  be  truthful  and 
to  abrogate  or  reduce  the  other.  Entitlement  pressure  "  sales  tactics  to  decide,  after  ade-  selected  with  extreme  care.         ^.  ^.  .  ..       ..^ 

to  benefits  under  each  program  is  predicated  quate  reflection  and  with  fuU  knowledge  of  "-Ml   advertistag  should  forthrighUy  dis- 

upon  entirely  different  factors  and  circum-  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  whether  he  close  the  purpose  of  the  advemsmg-— tMt 

stances  in  fact  still  desired  to  pursue  that  course  education  or  training,  not  a  job,  is  offered. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  concurs  with  of  study.  In  addition,  amendments  In  the  and  that  the  advertiser  Is  a  school  if  train- 

the  position  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  1972  act  provided  that  the  enrollment  agree-  ing  for  employment  is  advertised,  the  name 

in  Its  1968  report  to  H.R.  16025  which  ex-  ment  shall  "fully  disclose"  the  obligations  of  and  nature  of  the  occupation  for  which  the 

tended   benefits   to   the   current    48-month  the  school  and  the  veteran  and  that  It  shall  training  is  offered    as  well  as  current  ana 

level.  At  that  time,  the  VA  reported  Uiat  "it  "prominently    display    the    provisions    for  atitlcipated  conditions  and  opportunities  at 

would  be  more  advantageous  and  practical  affirmance  termination,  refunds,  and  the  con-  the  school  and  In  occupational  areas,  may 

not  to  limit  the  veteran  to  a  total  of  48  ditlons  under  which  payment  of  the  allow-  ^ot  be  obscured  or  exaggerated. 

months,  but  to  permit  him  to  use  the  entire  ance  is  made Goddard  also  noted  that : 

current    earned    educational    entitlement."         in  hearings  this  year,  consideration  of  a  "Clarity  Is  an  Important  element  of  school 

The  VA  further  testified:  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  (adopted  advertising.  Advertising  should  be  directly 

"[Tlhentunbers  who  would  take  advantage  m  the  reported  bill)  focused  Committee  at-  relevant  to  student  solicitation  and  Is  to  be 

of  this  change  in  the  law  would  be  small  and  tentlon  on  ways  to  avoid  or  reduce  possible  vprltten  to  Its  anticipated  readership,  normal 

the  additional  cost  would  not  be  susceptible  abtises.  In  this  connection.  Chairman  Hartke  persons,  unsophisticated  In  the  traditional 

to  measurement  but  for  those  needing  addi-  directed  a  lengthy  11-page  letter  on  March  25,  language  used  in  education.  Therefore  words 

tlonal  training  and  privileges  of  ptirsuing  the  1974,  to  the  Administrator   requesting  de-  must  be  selected  with  extreme  care.  Adver- 

program  of  education  would  be  most  worth-  tailed  information  on  the  administration  of  tising  claims  that  might  be  construed  as  Ut- 

whlle."  VA  benefits  and  on  the  course  approval/dis-  erally  true,  must  be  literally  true.  If  there 

The  VA  now  estimates  that  the  cost  of  approval    process.   The   voluminous   answer  is  doubt,  the  burden  will  be  on  the  adver- 

this  section  would  be  $6.2  million  for  fiscal     which  was  prepared  by  all  VA  Regional  offices  tlser  to  document  the  claim  and  prove  the 

year  1975,  increasing  to  $6.6  at  the  end  of     has  proved  helpful  to  the  Committee  In  con-  point.  Schools  should  avoid  the  use  of  sensl- 

flve  years  as  shown  in  the  following  table:      slderation    of,    and    adoption    of,    various  tlve  words  that  might  mislead,  confuse,  of- 

Table  22.— Repeal  of  two-program               amendments.     The     Committee     was     also  fend,  or  which  might  be  subject  to  easy  mis- 

Umitatlons                                 granted  access  by  the  PTC  to  information  understanding  or  considered  to  have  a  double 

rcost  in  mlllionsl                              ^^^  material  contained  In  the  Federal  Trade  meaning." 

Fiscal  year-                                                     Cost      Commission  File  No.  722-3149  which  bears  on  The  Committee  believes  that  the  amend- 

1975  L--                        ---_$6  0     ****  practices  and  performance  of  the  pro-  ments    adopted    in    the    reported    bill    are 

1976  7  9     prletary  vocational  correspondence  school  in-     thoroughly  consistent  with  the  foregoing.  A 

1977  6  6     dustry.  Finally,  the  investigative  series  on     more  detailed  discussion  of  new  section  1795. 

1978  "         6  6     vocational  schools   which   i^peared   In  the     as  added  by  clause  (2)  of  section  215,  follows: 

1979  6  6     Boston   Globe   has   also   proved    helpful   in      §1795.   Limitations   on  certain   advertising. 

^     documenting  problems  which  are  confronted  sales,  and  enroUment  practices 

Total                              -     -                33  7  ''y  veterans  utUlzing  their  GI  bill  benefits.  Sub.section   (a).  This  subsection  provides 

^  ^  result,  the  Committee  has  concluded  t^at  advertisers  shall  not  approve  the  en- 
Section  216  that  amendments  to  clarify  and  expand  the  rollment  of  any  eligible  yeteran  or  eligible 
Clause  2  adds  a  new  section  1795  entitled  law  concernmg  the  limitations  on  certain  ^jg  widow,  or  child  In  any  course  offered 
"Umltatlons  on  certain  advertising,  sales,  advertising,  sales,  and  enroUments  practices  by  ^q  institution  if  that  institution  utUlzes 
and  enroUment  practlcee"  which  clarifies  and  are  necessary  and  appropriate.  The  Commit-  advertising,  sales,  or  enrollment  practices  of 
expands  current  VA  authority.  Existing  law  tee  wishes  to  make  clear  that  these  provl-  ^ny  type  ^rtiich  are  erroneotis,  deceptive,  or 
contained  in  section  1776(c)  (10)  provides  slons  apply  to  all  schools,  private  or  public,  misleading,  either  by  actual  statement,  omis- 
that  a  nonaccredited  coiu'se  offered  by  an  In-  accredited  or  nonaccredited.  Reputable  In-  su^u  ^  intimation.  It  woiUd  not  be  produc- 
sUtution  may  be  approved  for  the  enroll-  stltutions  should  welcome  the  amendments  tlve,  nor  possible  to  catalogue  aU  the  possible 
ment  of  veterans  only  if  the  appropriate  made  by  this  section,  since  theee  amend-  violations  that  could  occur  under  the  sec- 
State  Approving  Agency  has  "fottnd  upon  ments  are  designed  to  protect  veterans  tion  and  the  deceptive  practices  that  have 
investigation"  that:  against  enn^lment  in  just  those  schools  en-  occurred  In  the  past. 

"(10)  The  institution  does  not  utUize  ad-  gaging  in  Improper  practices.  "Hie  bustoess  ,j^^  committee  is  particularly  concerned, 

vertlslng  of  any  type  which  is  erroneous  or  standards  of  the  National  Homes  Study  Coun-  j^o^^^er,  about  a  number  of  matters  which 

misleading,  either  by  actual  statement,  omls-  cil  for  example,  provide  in  pertinent  part:  ^^   further   discussion.   One   involves   the 

slon,  or  Intimation.  The  Institution  shall  not  "An  advertisement  or  piece  of  promotional  misrepresentation  of  the  nature  and  quality 

be  deemed  to  have  met  this  requirement  un-  literature  used  by  an  accredited  school  must  ^f  the  training  or  faculty  or  of  the  quallfica- 

tU  the  State  Approving  Agency  (A)  has  as-  be  completely  truthful  and  must  be  prepared  tlons  of  the  instructors.  In  this  category  faU 

certalned  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commls-  and  presented  with  dignity  and  in  such  a  claims  about  the  size  or  experience  of  the 

sion  whether  the  Commission  has  issued  an  manner  to  avoid  leaving  any  false,  mislead-  school,  its  aflUlatlon  with  weU-knovm  com- 

order  to  the  institution  to  cease  and  desist  ing,  or  exaggerated  impressions  with  respect  panles  or  training  programs,  the  avaUablUty 

from  any  act  or  practice,  and  (B)  has,  if  such  to  the  school,  its  personnel,  its  cotu-ses  and  of  expert  instructors  or  guest  lecturers,  the 

an  order  has  been  Issued,  given  due  weight  services,  or  the  occupational  opportunities  gi^e  of  its  reaching  faculty,  and  the  source 

to  that  fact."  for  its  graduates."  and  quality  of  its  instructional  materials.  De- 

The  amendment  made  by  clause  (2)  wotild  In    a  pi^r   submitted   to  the   National  ceptive  practices  may  occur  when  a  school 

direct  the  Administrator  not  to  approve  for  Invitational  Conference  on  Consumer  Pro-  Indicates  that  the  objectives  of  Its  course  «tf« 

VA  payment,  the  enrollment  of  any  veterans  tectlon  and  Poetsecondary  Educatl(Hi  in  Den-  one  thing  when  in  fact  those  graduates  of 

under  chapter  34  or  eUgible  persons  under  ver,  Colorado,  on  March   18,   1972,  entitled  the  school  who  get  Joba  may  get  jobs  that 

chapter  36  In  a  course  otTered  by  any  instl-  "Suggested  Advertising  and  Guidelines  for  are  less  prestlgloxis  with  less  uAaij  and  with 

tutlon   (accredited  or  nonaccredited)    If  it  Educational  Institutions",  WUUam  H.  God-  less  chance  for  ultimate  advancement  than 

utilizes  erroneous,  misleading,  or  deceptive  dard,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  the  job  for  which  they  thought  fbey  we«« 

advertising,  sales,  or  enroUment  practices.  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools  training.  Such  problems  are  not  tmeocnmon. 

The  concern  over  advertising,  sales,   and  (NATTS) ,  suggested  the  following  as  a  basic  In  response  to  Chairman  Hartke's  March  26 
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letter  on  the  administration  of  GI  bill  bene- 
fits, one  VA  regional  office  reported  disap- 
proving— until  the  terminology  was  dropt>ed 
— a  course  whlcb  was  Inadvertently  adver- 
tised as  a  "Journeyman  Electrician"  course. 
In  fact  such  objective  could  not  be  obtained 
without  on-the-job  experience  after  comple- 
tion of  the  course.  The  Committee  agrees 
with  the  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools 
who  has  suggested  that: 

"Impressions  and  objectives  as  read  In  ad- 
vertising must  be  consistent  with  the  schools 
stated  objectives  as  based  on  the  reasonably 
expected  attainment  of  tjrpical  graduates. .  .  . 
Catalogues  and  other  brochures  published  by 
the  school  should  clearly  disclose,  in  advance 
of  enrollment,  normal  and  traditional  limita- 
tions and  restrictions,  if  any,  on  admissions 
and  employment  opportunities,  such  as  medi- 
cal requirements,  licensing,  internship,  ap- 
prenticeship, union  age,  education,  examina- 
tion and  experience  requirements." 

A  second  Committee  concern  is  about  mis- 
representation of  the  avaUablllty  of  place- 
ment services  and  employment  opportunities. 
As  part  of  Its  analysis  of  a  comprehensive  vo- 
cational school  questionnaire,  the  Chicago 
regional  office  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
Blon  found  that  earnings  and  "opportunity" 
advertisements  were  present  In  all  74  types 
of  vocations  s\u-veyed.  In  this  connection,  a 
recent  internal  staff  memorandum  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  concerning  trade 
regulatlor  rules  for  the  proprietary  and 
bome-study  school  industry,  made  the  fol- 
lowing observations: 

"Vulnerability  caused  by  the  lack  of  a  de- 
finitive career  goal  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  consumer  is  often  unemployed  or 
usable  to  find  acceptable  employment  and 
not  sufficiently  linowledgeable  to  assess  the 
present  and  future  job  market  for  a  particu- 
lar skill.  As  a  result,  he  often  relies  solely 
on  the  statements  of  the  proprietary  school 
Itself;  statements  that  tell  him  that  the  par- 
ticular vocational  field  Is  an  "expandmg  in- 
dustry" or  has  a  "big  job  demand".  However, 
these  statements  are  either  misrepresenta- 
tions or  gross  Inflations  of  the  school's  ability 
to  place  its  students. 

•  •  •  »  • 

"With  few  exceptions,  the  proprietary 
schools'  advertising  campaigns  create  the 
impression  that:  (1)  employment  demand  or 
particular  earnings  levels  exist  for  trained 
or  skilled  persons;  (2)  consumers  who  enroll 
will  be  qualified  for  the  Indicated  job  or 
salary  upon  completion  of  the  course;  and 
(3)  completion  of  the  coiurse  will  enable  the 
typical  consumer  to  get  the  job  or  earn  the 
salary.  These  advertisements  are  particularly 
troublesome  because  they  surround  their 
claims  with  an  aura  of  authority.  Consum- 
ers are  confronted  with  trade  names  which 
erroneously  imply  employment  connections 
with  large  employers.  Testimonials  from  for- 
mer students  are  used  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  typical  students  obtain  jobs  or 
high  earninigs. 

"This  form  of  advertising  is  not  only  de- 
ceptive In  many  cases  but  Is  unfair  as  well. 
Under  the  Pfizer  doctrine  [Pflzer,  Inc.,  81 
FTC  23  (July  II,  1972)  ],  an  advertising  claim 
la  "unfair"  if  the  advertiser  has  no  reason- 
able basis  for  his  claims  at  the  time  of  their 
publication.  An  unfair  ad.  whether  or  not 
it  proves  to  be  false,  can  be  enjoined  be- 
cause the  Injury  to  consumers  would  be  great 
If  the  ad  were  false."  [see  H.  W.  Kirchner. 
63  PTC  1282  (1963);  National  Dynamics  Cor- 
poration, Docket  No.  8803,  aS'd  2nd  Clr., 
Docket  No.  73-1754  (March  6.  1874)). 

As  the  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools 
has  also  noted: 

"An  affirmative  claim  should  not  be  used 
unless  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  making 
such  a  claim.  Advertising  claims  are  to  be 
used  only  when  they  are  supported  by  previ- 
ously documented  factual  data  or  research 


that  are  available  on  the  schopl  premises  for 
review  by  interested  persona.  A  relatively 
insignificant  number  of  cases!  should  not  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  advertising  claims.  The 
Incidental  achievements  of  $  few  persons, 
while  perhaps  providing  an  laura  of  great 
promise,  are  not  sufficient  gi  3unds  for  em- 
bellishments In  advertising." 

Finally,  the  Committee  wla  aes  to  empha- 
size that  advertisements,  sales  or  enrollment 
practices  can  be  erroneous,  de(  eptive,  or  mis- 
leading by  omission  as  well  ai  by  the  actual 
statement  or  Intimation.  S  ich  omissions 
might  well  Include  the  fallun  i  to  disclose  to 
the  veteran  any  other  mate  lal  facts  con- 
cerning the  school  and  progr  »m  of  mstruc- 
tion  or  course  which  are  rei  tsonably  likely 
to  affect  the  decision  of  the  veteran  to  en- 
roU  therein.  Agato,  as  WiUlai  1  Goddard  has 
noted: 

"A  prospective  student  is  ei  itltled  to  suffi- 
cient data  to  make  an  intern  ed  decision  on 
traming  opportunities  In  I  istitutlons.  A 
school  is  therefore  obligated  t )  provide  suffi- 
ciently detailed  data  In  advsnce  of  enroll- 
ment to  enable  prospective  stu  lents  to  clearly 
understand  their  opportunltl  ss.  limitations 
and  obligations.  .  .  .  Although  t  is  recognized 
that  advertising  space  llmltat  Ions  might  re- 
strict desirable  explanations,  ( he  text  should 
avoid  abbreviated  claims  that  might  tend  to 
be  easily  misunderstood.  If  a  1  item  is  con- 
sidered important  enough  to  ae  included  In 
advertising,  it  should  be  prese:  ited  In  a  man- 
ner clearly  understandable  to  anticipated 
readers  A  school  may  not  claim  space  limi- 
tations as  a  reasonable  excuse  for  limited 
disclosure  that  could  tend  to  obscure,  con- 
ceal, mislead,  omit,  deceive,  c<  nfuse,  distract 
or  otherwise  contrive  to  crei  te  substantial 
misunderstanding  or  crltlclsn  ." 

Subsection  (b).  This  8ubs(  ctlon  provides 
that  the  Administrator,  in  ci  rrytog  out  in- 
vestigations and  making  leterminations 
under  subsection  (a) ,  shall  ut  llze,  where  ap- 
propriate, the  services  and  ftcllltles  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (Consistent  with 
its  available  resources)  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  tato  under  autaority  of  pres- 
ent section  1794.  The  prellnlnary  findings 
and  results  of  any  Investlgatlpn  of  any  case 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its 
discretion  accepts  is  to  be  raferred  back  to 
the  Administrator  for  approp^ate  action  by 
him  within  90  days  after  sucf  referral.  This 
subsection  is  not  intended  t^  supplant  but 
only  to  supplement  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Administrator  [under  title  38. 
It  is  intended  to  provide  a  moi^  formal  struc- 
ture and  framework  to  existliig  authority  m 
order,  hopefully,  to  promotej  a  greater  co- 
ordination of  activities  and  ^change  of  in- 
formation between  the  VA  a^d  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  than  currfntly  exists.  In 
this  connection,  the  Committee  is  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  continue<|  reluctance  of 
the  Veterans*  Administration  lb  Include  in  its 
packet  of  materials  on  educaiional  benefits, 
which  it  mails  to  recently  discharged  veter- 
ans, the  FTC  Buyers  Guide  ^o.  11,  entitled 
"The  Pocket  Guide  to  Choosing  a  Vocational 
School",  as  suggested  by  Chal<man  Hartke  in 
a  letter  to  the  Administrator  Idated  Septem- 
ber 26,  1973.  The  Committee  strongly  urges 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  reassess  its 
position  on  this  matter. 

The  Committee  further  belK  ves  that  great- 
er coordination  and  informatin  interchange 
should  occur  at  both  the  central  office  and 
regional  office  levels  between  the  VA  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

It  Is  not  contemplated  thai  comparatively 
minor  problems,  such  as  Impr  jper  use  of  the 
term  "VA  Approved,"  would  b  s  referred  to  or 
accepted  by  the  Federal  Tracje  Conunlsslon. 
Such  cases  are  routinely  resolvtd  expeditious- 
ly at  the  VA  regional  office  level.  On  the 
other  hand,  cases  Involving  Situations  with 
large,  or  potentially  large,  VA  enrollments 
(with  resulting  large  expenditures  of  Federal 
tax  dollars)   would  be  approariate  cases  for 


referral.  Similarly,  unique  qu(  stlons  con- 
cerning specific  advertising  sales  or  enroll- 
ment practices  which  may  or  may  not  be 
widely  utilized  by  other  Institttlons  where 
courses  are  approved  for  VA  pa  rraent  cotild 
also  be  properly  referred. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
nothmg  in  this  subsection  is  intended  to 
diminish  or  relieve  the  Administrator  of  any 
authority  or  responsibilities  he  may  other- 
wise have  under  this  section  «r  elsewhere 
under  title  38. 

Subsection  (c).  Provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  treat  as  "conclusi'  e  evidence" 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (  i)  whenever 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  entered 
any  final  order  (excluding  conient  orders) 
entered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Icommission 
in  an  adjudicative  proceeding  bursuant  to 
part  3.11  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
Rules  of  Practice.  Such  final  orders  are  both 
quite  rare  and  serious,  and  forTthls  reason 
the  Committee  believes  thalj  discretion 
should  be  limited  in  such  situations. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Aowever,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shouldjcontinue  to 
exercise  its  present  discretionary  authority 
with  respect  to  enrollments  oftllgible  vet- 
erans in  institutions  against  thi  procedures 
followed  once  so  Informed.  Soafc  of  the  re- 
gional offices  surveys  this  pastjAprll  (pur- 
suant to  the  Chairman's  March  25  letter) 
revealed  variations  In  both  the  awareness  of 
FTC  proceedings  and  in  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed once  so  informed.  Some  oflthe  regional 
offices  which  were  aware  of  cease  and  desist 
orders  Issued  by  the  Federal  Trile  Commis- 
sion often  simply  referred  this  jinformatlon 
to  the  State  Approving  AgencjrT  (SAA)  and 
apparently  attempted  little  if  tiiy  foUowup 
thereafter.  Other  regional  offices  jentered  into 
"negotiations"  with  the  institution  in  ques- 
tion in  attempt  to  resolve  the  n^atter  giving 
rise  to  the  "cease  and  desist"  order.  Other 
regional  offices  utUlzed  what  thi  Committee 
believes  to  be  the  better  practice,  by  taking 
immediate  action  to  withhold  The  Issuance 
of  further  certificates  of  ellgibljlty  and  the 
award  of  educational  benefits.  Pillowing  this 
action  the  regional  offices  then  proceeded 
to  attempt  to  resolve  the  problems  which 
gave  rise  to  the  order.  If  the  scaool  was  not 
brought  into  compliance,  the  regional  office 
then  took  steps  to  have  approval  withdrawn. 

When  a  cease  and  desist  ordfer  is  Issued, 
the  Committee  believes  that  the  above- 
described  latter  procedure  should  be  the 
normal  practice  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  Committee  believes  ifcere  should 
be  close  liaison  and  coordinatioh  of  policies 
between  the  Veterans'  Admlni^ratlon  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  both  as  cease 
and  desist  orders  and  as  to  corient  decrees 
entered  into.  | 

Subsection  (d).  Provides  thiJt,  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  end  of  eacii  fiscal  year, 
the  Administrator  shall  report  [to  Congress 
on  the  natiu-e  and  disposition  'of  all  cases 
arising  under  this  section.  The  report  to  be 
submitted  should  be  sufficiently  detailed  and 
organized  to  permit  Congress  aniopportunity 
for  thorough  oversight  and  reVlew  of  the 
operation  and  administration  of  this  section. 
In  this  connection,  the  Committee  also  un- 
derstands that  most  questions  concerning 
abuses  are  currently  bandied  at  the  regional 
level.  While  the  Committee  doe^  not  under- 
take to  question  this  procedure^  it  does  be- 
lieve there  must  be  a  more  adequate  and 
informative  reporting  system  to  the  VA  cen- 
tral office,  so  that  such  problems  may  be 
exammed  in  an  overall  perspective  and  so 
that  more  uniformity  of  interpietation  and 
enforcement  may  be  achieved.  Many  mstl- 
tutlons  where  courses  are  approved  for  pay- 
ment of  VA  benefits  do  businefs  in  several 
States  throughout  the  country.  As  a  conse- 
quence, regional  office  directors  In  one  State 
faced  with  certain  questionable  practices 
are  often  unaware  of  similar  problems  in 
other  States  either  by  the  samej  or  different 
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Institutions.  Accurate  and  detailed  reporting 
to  the  central  office,  and  dissemination  of 
appropriate  information  by  central  office  to 
regional  offices,  should  enable  these  trends 
and  problems  to  be  spotted  more  readily  and 
dealt  with  in  an  evenhanded  fashion  na- 
tionally. ^.  . 
Clause  3  amends  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  36  to  reflect  the 
repeal  of  the  current  section  1795  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  section  under  the  same 
number  concerning  certain  advertising,  sales, 
and  enrollment  practices. 

Section  216 
Sxihsection  (o)  amends  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  3  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  by 
adding  at  the  end  a  new  section  219,  which 
directs  the  Administrator  to  measure  and 
evaluate  the  impact  of  all  programs  author- 
ized by  this  title  with  respect  to  their  effec- 
tiveness and  Impact  of  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services. 

The  Committee  since  its  formation  In  1971 
has  been  frustrated  on  a  number  of  occasions 
In  Its  attempts  to  secure  meaningful  data 
from  the  Veteran's  Administration  in  con- 
nection with  its  oversight  of  VA  programs 
and  in  considering  various  legislative  alterna- 
tives. 

The  Committee  considers  the  addition  of 
this  section  to  be  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  several  studies  con- 
ducted since  World  War  II  and,  most  re- 
cently, by  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
(ETS)  to  its  Comparative  Study  of  the  Three 
GI  Bills  conducted  pursuant  to  section  413 
of  the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-540). 
In  its  findtogs  and  conclusions,  the  ETS 
found  that: 

"The  VA  has  currently  no  means  of  meas- 
uring the  qviaUty  of  the  performance  of  the 
State  Approving  Agencies  and  therefore  can- 
not be  assured  that  the  money  used  to  reim- 
burse these  agencies  was  wisely  spent  .  .  . 

There  is  no  way  to  determine  whether  this 
money  was  wisely  spent  .  .  .  little  has  been 
done  to  compile  information  that  would  al- 
low an  acciorate  evaluation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  their  agencies." 

The  ETS  report  listed  some  of  the  data 
that  the  VA  does  not  collect:  the  completion 
rates  of  veterans  in  the  various  programs, 
veterans'  complaints  in  a  systematic  way,  the 
socioeconomic  status  of  veterans  as  they  en- 
ter and  complete  programs  of  training,  or  the 
actual  employment  obtained  as  It  relates  to 
training  received. 

In  addition,  two  major  reports  done  since 
World  War  II  were  also  critical  of  the  VA's 
failure  to  compile  such  information  for  a  sys- 
tematic assessment  of  program  effectiveness. 
The  Booz-Allen-Hamilton  report  in  1952 
stated  for  example: 

"An  Important  and  basic  part  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  education  program 
has  been  neglected.  There  Is  no  real  measure 
of  the  programs'  effectiveness  ...  No  one  has 
any  real  Idea  of  how  much  and  In  what  way 
the  education  programs  have  actually  bene- 
fited veterana." 

Second,  the  Bradley  Commission  concluded 
that: 

"...  the  data  gathered  relate  largely  to 
administrative  operations  and  do  not  give  a 
basis  for  gauging  needs  or  for  analyzing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program." 

The  Veterans'  Administration  apparently 
believes  that  it  does  not  have  a  "mission"  to 
gather  such  data  and  that  priority  must  be 
given  to  "serving  veterans"  rather  than  "purl- 
fytog  statistics."  While  the  Committee  has 
no  quarrel  with  the  VA's  emphasis  on  serv- 
tog  veterans,  the  dichotomy  implied  by  that 
argument  is  too  sharply  drawn  and  some- 
what distogenous.  Service  to  veterans  can  be 
Improved  only  if  there  exists  adequate  data 
from  which  to  evaluate  the  programs  and 
make  needed  changes.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  such  collection  and  evaluation  is 


vital  to  the  mission  of  serving  veterans  and 
sees  no  dichotomy,  but  rather  a  definite  need 
to  make  such  evaluations  to  assure  that  the 
VA's  mission  of  serving  veterans  Is  be'ng  car- 
ried out  to  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
manner.  The  Committee  wants  whatever  rec- 
ommendations and  analysis  the  VA  may  be 
able  to  provide  in  order  to  more  intelligently 
interpret  the  programs  in  a  thoroughly  uni- 
formed manner  for  future  legislation.  The 
dearth  of  statistics,  for  example,  on  comple- 
tion rates  of  those  who  enroll  in  a  course  of 
training  but  do  not  finish  such  course  has 
led  to  much  controversy  over  OI  bill  partici- 
pation rates  durtog  recent  months  and  the 
need  for  increases  in  the  assistance  allow- 
ances. A  more  detailed  analysis  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  section  219  follows: 
§  219.  Evaluation  and  data  collection 

Subsection  (a).  Directs  the  Administrator 
to  measure  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  all 
programs  authorized  by  this  title  to  deter- 
mine their  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated 
goals,  their  Impact,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services.  The 
evaluation  shall  be  conducted  by  persons  not 
Involved  in  this  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams evaluated. 

Subsection  (b).  Directs  the  Administrator 
to  develop  and  publish  general  standards  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  programs  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

Subsection  (c).  Directs  the  Administrator 
to  obtain  the  specific  views  of  persons  par- 
ticipating to  and  served  by  programs  under 
this  title  In  carrying  out  the  evaluations. 

Subsection  (d).  Directs  the  Admtolstrator 
to  publish  the  results  of  such  evaluations  not 
later  than  90  days  after  their  completion  and 
promptly  submit  copies  of  all  completed  re- 
search studies  and  evaluations  to  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees. 

Subsection  (e).  Directs  the  Administrator 
to  take  necessary  action  to  assure  that  all 
studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  de- 
veloped under  this  title  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (f).  Directs  all  Federal  agen- 
cies, departments,  and  instrumentalities  to 
make  available  to  the  Administrator  all  in- 
formation deemed  necessary  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  such  evaluations. 

Subsection  (g) .  Directs  the  Administrator 
to  collect,  collate,  and  analyze  on  a  conttou- 
tag  basis  full  data  regarding  the  operation  of 
all  programs  under  this  title  and  shall  make 
available  such  tabulations  and  analyses  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  3  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  be  amended  by 
adding  the  new  section  219. 

SECTION     217 

This  section  makes  several  amendments  to 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  3,  the  "Veterans' 
Outreach  Services  Program"  to  further 
strengthen  and  clarify  the  Veterans'  Admto- 
istration's  authority  and  responsibilities.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  new  section  is  added  to  the  sub- 
chapter clarifying  the  functions  and  duties  of 
the  new  veterans  representative  program  re- 
cently announced  by  the  President. 

Subsection  (a)  adds  clarifying  language  to 
section  241  together  with  the  requirement 
that  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  carry  out  outreach 
services  to  areas  where  significant  nimibers 
of  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  dependents 
speak  a  language  other  than  English  as  their 
prtocipal  language  to  the  prtoclpal  language 
of  such  persons.  As  noted  approximately  two 
years  ago  in  the  Committee's  report  on  the 
Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972,  there  was  at  that  time, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Puerto  Rican  Veterans,  approxi- 
mately 600,000  Puerto  Rican  veterans  to  the 
New  York  City  area  but  only  one  VA  coun- 


selor In  the  regional  office  who  was  himself 
Puerto  Rican.  While  there  has  been  some 
progress  In  the  toterventog  period  (Includtog 
the  publishing  of  a  number  of  VA  pamphlets 
to  Spanish),  the  Committee  believes  more 
needs  to  be  done,  particularly  on  a  personal 
peer-g;roup  contact  basis,  to  aid  veterans  in 
areas  where  significant  numbers  speak  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English  as  a  prtoclpal  lan- 
guage, such  as  the  Southwestern  United 
States.  The  use  of  Spanish-speaking  VA 
counselors  to  areas  with  large  concentrations 
of  Puerto  Rican  or  Spanlsh-surnamed  vet- 
erans would  thus  be  quite  appropriate. 

Subsection    (b)    amends   and  strengthens 
subsection  (b)  of  section  242  to  provide  that, 
in   carrytog   out   the   outreach   service   pro- 
gram, the  Admtolstrator  shall  establish  and 
carry  out  all  possible  programs  and  services 
Including  special  telephone  and  mobile  fa- 
cilities.  The   Committee   takes  note   of   the 
use  by  the  Veterans'  Admtoistratlon  of  mo- 
bile  vans   to   do   VA   outreach   work  durtog 
the  past  two  years.  The  Cotnmittee  believes 
there  shoxild  be  a  greater  use  of  such  vans, 
particularly  In  the  Inner  city  areas  where 
significant  numbers  of  educationally  disad- 
vantaged or  unemployed  veterans  reside  and 
particularly  to  concert  with  the  new  man- 
date for  blltogual  services  added  to  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  Committee  takes  note  of  the 
final  report  of  the  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice   (conducted  pursuant  to  section  413  of 
Public  Law  92-540)   which  found  that:  the 
disadvantaged  receive  a  series  of  three  let- 
ters from  the  VA,  apprising  them  of  their 
benefits  and  encouraging  them  to  make  use 
of   their  entitlements.  The  letter,  which  is 
of  an  impersonal  nature,  does  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  disadvantaged  are 
less   likely   to   respond   to   prtoted   material. 
Further,  the  disadvantaged  veteran  In  par- 
ticular is  more  mobile  than  veterans  to  gen- 
eral  thereby   productog  a   chance  that   at- 
tempts to  reach  him  by  mail  will  succeed. 
The  percentage  of  disadvantaged  who  stated 
that  they  received  ru3  help  or  advice  from  any 
source  Is  relatively  high,  45.6  percent,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Readjustment  Profile. 

Subsection  (c)  redesignates  sections  243 
and  244  as  244  and  245,  respectively,  and  adds 
a  new  section  243  authorlztog  a  veterans  rep- 
resentative program. 

As  part  of  a  planned  program  to  improve 
service  relationships  with  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents and  veterans'  service  organizations, 
the  President  announced  on  May  31, 1974,  the 
establishment  of  a  Veterans'  Administration 
Man-on-the-Campus  program.  This  plan  in- 
volved the  placing  of  VA  counselors  on  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  when  and  where 
they  are  needed.  These  veterans'  representa- 
tives, according  to  the  Administration  will  be 
there  to  identify  and  resolve  VA  educational 
assistance  allowance  problems,  and  provide  a 
counseling  service  for  the  full  range  of  VA 
benefits,  and  "will  be  carefully  selected  from 
the  best  available  manpower  and  will  be  given 
intensive  traintog  on  all  benefits  as  well  as 
specialized  training  In  the  VA  educational 
assistance  program." 

According  to  the  President's  statement, 
"In  cooperation  with  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, the  Veterans'  Administration  this  fall 
will  place  full-time  representatives  on  those 
campuses  where  more  than  500  Vietnam  era 
veterans  are  enrolled.  In  addition,  the  VA 
will  employ  other  representatives  to  visit 
those  campuses  where  less  than  500  such 
veterans  are  enrolled.  Altogether,  we  expect 
to  have  more  than  1,300  representatives  of  the 
Veterans'  Admtoistratlon  participating  to 
this  new  program." 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution 
by  area  of  OI  bill  enrollment  In  institutions 
of  higher  learning  which  according  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  receive  either 
a  part-time  or  full-time  veterans'  represent- 
ative (based  on  one  day  on  campus  per  100 
veterans) : 
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TABLE  23.-CI  BIIL  ENROLLMENT  DIST  ACTION,  BY  AREA 


Location 


Under  100  (A) 


Number 
of 

schools 


Over  100  (B) 


Number 

of 

students 


Number 

of 

schools 


Number 
of 

students 


Connecticut:  Hartford 

Delaware :  Wilmington 

Dibtricl  of  Columbia:  Veterans'  Pension  Office.. 

Maine:  Togus , 

Maryland;  Baltimore ...I. 

Massachusetts:  Boston 

New  Hampshire:  Manchester 

New  Jersey:  Newark 

New  York: 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Pennsylvania:  Pittsburgh 

Puerto  Rico:  San  Juan , 

Rhode  Island:  Providence 

Vermont:  White  River  Juncticn 


20 
4 
S 

18 
21 
57 
19 

20 

33 
77 
31 
8 
3 
16 


747 
185 
73 
562 
612 
1,308 
616 
415 

876 
2.991 
985 
238 
144 
424 


Total,  area  1. 


332       10, 176 


Alabama:  Montgomery 

Arkansas:  Little  Rxk 

Florida:  St.  Petersburg 

Georgia:  Atlanta 

Kentucky:  Louisville 

Lou'Siana:  New  Orleans 

Mississippi:  Jackson... 

North  Carolina:  Winston-Salem. 

South  Carolina:  Columbia 

Tennessee;  Nashville 

Te>as: 

Houston 

Waco  

Virginia;  Roanoke 

West  Virginia:  Huntington 


Total,  area  2... 

Illinois;  Chicago 

Indiana:  Indianapolis 


26 
13 

25 
30 
21 
12 
33 
50 
29 
42 

16 
38 
37 
12 


1,028 

545 

984 

823 

441 

550 

939 

2,197 

1.215 

1,343 

745 
1,390 
1,090 

310 


26 
5 
9 
6 

25 

42 
5 

34 

33 
65 
18 
11 
8 
3 

290 

11 

41 
31 
14 
16 
12 
58 
24 
33 

36 
50 
29 
15 


3,738 

1,836 

7,245 

1,758 

14,984 

22, 267 

1,620 

15,816 

13.518 
33, 431 
7,207 
3,550 
5,359 
617 

132, 944 

TiTsio 

3,663 
16. 169 
12,173 

6,506 
10,494 

4,294 

19,  ceo 

9,891 
12,884 

25, 377 

34,990 

13.061 

4,511 


384       13,600 


398       184.983 


71 
31 


1,765 
496 


67 
24 


39.964 
11.430 
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Under  100(A) 


0  wr  100(B) 


Number 
of 

schools 


Number 

of 

students 


Nu^iber 
of 
schools 


Iowa:  De^Molnes. 
Kansas:  »chita.,__ 
Michigan:|Detroit.... 
Minnesotac  St.  PauL. 
Missouri:  Bt.  Louis.. 


To!  il,  area  3. 


Lincoln.. 


Nebraska 

North  Dal4ta:  Fargo.. 
Ohio:  Cle«  iland. 
Oklahoma  Muskogee 
Pennsylva  lia:  Philadelphia. 
South  Dal  3ta:  Sioux  Falls. 
Wisconsin  Milwaukee. 


44 

40 
36 
45 
40 
19 
8 
80 
16 
72 
II 
31 


1.301 

1.289 

1.119 

1,241 

1.266 

571 

309 

2,788 

723 

2,127 

391 

752 


S44       16.136 


Alaska:  Ji  neau 

Ari2ona:  I  hoenix. 

California 

Los  fl  igeles 

San  [  ego 

San  f  ancisco 

Colorado:  Denver.. 

Hawaii:  H  nolulu 

Idaho:  Bo  se 

Montana:  -ort  Harrison 

Nevada:  f  ino 

New  Mexi  lo;  Albuquerque.. 

Oregon;  Pjrtland 

Philippine  Islands:  Manila.. 

Utah;  SaltjLake  City 

Washingtoli:  Seattle. 
Wyoming:jCheyenne. 


6 
7 

31 
8 

39 

18 
3 
5 
6 
2 
8 

21 


120 
257 

743 
444 

1,097 
579 
120 
2M 
247 
46 

'258 
693 


)70       200. 191 


1.083 
12, 857 


Tol  I,  area  4. 
Td  1... 


The  next  table  Indicates  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's preliminary  plans  for  placing 
veterans'  representatives  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning: 

TABLE  24.  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  PLAN  FOR 
PLACING  VETERANS'  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  IHL 
CAMPUSES 


Counsel- 
ors 
needed 

Number 

(Iday 
per  100 

Veterans 

ol 

eiirollmenit 

schools 

students) 

Remarks 

OtolOO 

1,429 
828 

100 
330 

Itinerant 

100  to  500.. 

1    day    per    100    01 

trainees. 

500  to  1,000 

277 

363 

Do. 

1.000  to  2.000... 

166 

332 

2  per  school. 

2.000  to  3,000  . 

50 

150 

3  per  school. 

3,000  and  over  . 

13 

52 

4  per  school. 

Total 



1.327 

Note:  In  addition  to  the  1.327  counselors  needed  on  campus, 
204  clerical  support  personnel  will  be  needed  in  VA  regional 
othces.  Total  personnel  needed  will  be  1,531. 

The  Administration  projects  that  this  pro- 
gram will  be  initiated  for  summer  school 
1974,  and  become  fully  operational  for  fall 
term  1974.  About  9(K),000  veterans  are  ex- 
pected to  enroll  in  2,763  colleges  under  the 
GI  bUl  in  fall  1974  and  will  be  benefited  by 
the  plan. 

In  order  to  grant  explicit  statutory  author- 
ity for  the  establishment  of  the  veterans' 
representative  program,  and  to  clarify  in 
some  respects  the  representative's  functions 
and  duties,  the  Committee  has  included  a 
new  section  243  of  chapter  3,  as  follows: 
i  243.  Veterans'  representatives 
Subsection  (a) 

Clause  ( 1 ) .  Provides  for  the  assignment  by 
the  Administrator,  with  appropriate  clerical/ 
secretarial  support,  to  each  residential  edu- 
cational institution  a  full-time  veterans* 
representative  where  at  least  500  persons 
are  enrolled  under  chapters  31,  34,  35,  or  36 
of  this  title.  Veterans'  representatives  shall 
be  assigned  on  a  less  than  full-time  basis 


(proportionately)  where  there  are  less  than 
500  veterans  as  the  Admini  trator  deems 
adequate  to  perform  the  dut  es  prescribed. 

Clause  (2).  Provides  that  preference  in 
selecting  and  appointing  vete  -ans'  shall  be 
given  to  Vietnam  era  veterani  with  experi- 
ence in  veterans'  affairs,  cot  nseling,  out- 
reach, and  other  related  vete  ans"  services. 

Clause  (3).  Provides  that  th  ;  functions  of 
such  veterans'  representative  shall  be  as 
follows: 

(A)  Answer  all  Inquires  i  ilated  to  VA 
educational  assistance  and  o  her  benefits, 
and  take  all  necessary  action  t  >  resolve  such 
Inquiries  expeditiously,  especl  illy  those  re- 
lating to  payments  of  educatlo  lal  assistance 
benefits; 

(B)  Assure  correctness  and  proper  han- 
dling of  applications,  complet  on  of  certifi- 
cations of  attendance,  and  i  ubmisslon  of 
all  necessary  information  (Incl  iding  changes 
in  status  or  program  affecting  payments)  in 
support  of  benefit  claims  subi  litted; 

(C)  Maintain  active  liaison  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  ofiicials  of  the  ei  ucational  In- 
stitution to  which  assigned  including  all 
institution  news  media)  In  <  rder  to  alert 
veterans  to  changes  in  law  ar  d  VA  policies 
and  procedures; 

(D)  Supervise  and  expedit  ously  resolve 
all  difficulties  relating  to  th  >  delivery  of 
advance  educational  assistas  ce  payments 
under  section  1780(d)  of  this  title  and  of 
partial  tuition  assistance  payi  lents  author- 
ized by  the  reported  bill; 

(E)  Coordinate  VA  matters  1  'ith,  and  pro- 
vide appropriate  briefings  to.  1 11  on-campus 
veterans*  groups,  woriclng  parti  lularly  closely 
with  veterans'  coordinators  a :  educational 
Institutions  receiving  Veteran ,'  Cost-of-In- 
structlon  payments  under  sect  on  420  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(F)  Provide  necessary  gulda  ice  and  sup- 
port to  veteran  work-study  personnel  In 
carrying  out  their  assigned  tas  Ics  (including 
outreach  activities); 

(G)  Provide  appropriate  motivational  and 
other  counseling  to  veterans  And  carry  out 
outreach  activities,  as  to  both  functions  only 
when    such    functions    are    no  t    being    ade- 


246 
392 
2S4 


45.263 


Number 

of 

ttudents 


5,787 

7.488 

30.920 

7,343 

18  177 

5.548 

2,000 

26,399 

13,884 

16. 580 

1.521 

16, 150 


2 
14 

58 

19 

67 

20 

10 

4 

6 

4 

10 

21 


69.995 

21,960 

72,383 

15,136 

4,697 

2,533 

2,260 

2,393 

5.198 

12,733 


9 
38 

3 


3,092 

21,  344 

1.102 


quately  carried  out  by  existing  programs  at 
such  Institutions;  and 

(H)  Carry  out  such  other  activities  as  may 
be  assigned  by  the  director  of  the 
VA  regional  office — the  VA  supervisor  respon 
Bible  for  these  new  personnel. 

Clause  (4).  Authorizes  the  dlr^tor  of  the 
appropriate  VA  regional  office,  1  lased  on  a 
demonstrated  lack  of  need,  or  Ic 
tion  of  other  factors  Indicating 
proprlateness  of  assignment  of  ve  terans'  rep- 
resentatives at  a  particular  educational  in 
stitutlon,  to  either  reallocate  veterans'  rep 
resentatlves  to  other  educational  :  nstltutlons 
in  his  region  when  he  determine!  that  such 
additional  veterans'  represcntatl\  es  are  nec- 
essary, or.  with  the  approval  ol 
Benefits  Director  of  the  VA,  to  iissign  such 
veterans'  representatives  to  the  regional  of' 
flee,  with  special  responsibility 
more  particular  educational  institutions. 

Clause  (5).  Provides  that  the  fractions  of 
a  veterans'  representative  shall 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  complem^t  and  not 
Interfere  with  the  statutory  resj  onslbllltles 
and  duties  of  persons  carrying  o\  t  veterans 
affairs  functions  at  Institutions 
of  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instnictlon 
der  the  nigher  Education  Act. 

Subsection  (b) ,  Provides  that  tile  Adminis 
trator  shall  establish  rules  and  pr  x:edures  to 
guide  veterans'  representatives  :  n  carrying 
out  their  functions  to  Include  pi  ovlslons  to 
ensure  that  the  activities  of  vetei  ans'  repre 
sentatlres  complement,  and  do  n  )t  Interfere 
with,  tlie  established  responsibill 
resentatlves  of  organizations  redognized  by 
the  Administrator  under  section  |402  of  this 
title. 


for  one  or 


In  receipt 
funds  \m- 


Subsection  (d)  amends  sectioi 
sent  section  243  as  redesignated 
tlon  of  this  section)  concerning 
tion  of  other  agencies  in  carrying 
ans  outreach  services  programs. 

Clause  1  strengthens  section 
vldlng  that  the  Administrator 
his  contract  authority  under  section 
title  38,  to  enter  into  agreements 
to  utilize  community-based  national 
organizations  which  have  special 


244  (pre- 

by  subsec- 

1  he  utlllza- 

out  veter- 


2t3 


by  pro- 
utilize 
213  of 
contracts 
or  local 
(  xpertise  in 


sliall 
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facllitatlne    communication   with,    and   the  and  the  express  concern  of  th©  President  to  Siibscction   (b)    amends  the  table  of  sec- 

nrovlston  If  s^^cert"^^^  veterkns  dlsad-  deliver  all  benefits  and  services  as  quickly  tlons  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  3  to  reflect 

SS  S  ^ackof  education  or  by  virtue  and  efficiently  as  possible  to  the   veteran,  the  addition  of  new  subchapter  V  In  chapter 

of  linguistic  or  other  socioeconomic  factors.  The  Council,  which  wUl  be  chaired  by  the  3. 

The  foregoing  amendments  were  prompted  In  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  wUl  con-  title  m — veterans'  edtjcation  loan  pbogbam 

part  by  the  general  nonresponslveness  of  the  sist  of  the  head  of  ten  Federal  agencies  who  section   301 

veterans'  Administration  to  the  Committee's  In  various  ways  are  r^ponslble  for  assisting  ^^  section  amends  chapter  3.  by  adding 

report  on  legislation  utilmately  enacted  as  veterans  as  well  as  the  heads  of  any  other  ^  ^^^  subchapter  VU,  which  establishes  an 

the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  As-  agencies  which  the  President  may  consider  ^^       ^^^^  u,^  program  of  up  to  $2,000  per 

slstance  Act   of    1972    (Public  Law  92-540)  relevant.  Since  1955  seven  stoUar  veterans  yg^^  to  eligible  vet^ns. 

calling  for  greated  utilization  and  coordlna-  ^^^^^^j^p^f^'^^^^f  J^  ^f  ^/^'^^^^  Por  those  veterans  choosing  to  pursue  a 

tlon  with  activities  of  community-based  na-  by  the  President  or  by  Congress.  These  m  education  leadlne  to  a  standard 

lonal    or    local    organizations    or    agencies,  elude  the   President's  Commission   on  Vet-  course   °y^"'=^^°^,J|^X|  c^r^li  higher 

Quoted   below   are   excerpts   from   the    1972  erans'  Pensions,  better  known  as  the  Bradley  ^^"^^^-"^^o^'^dd^^^^                     even  be- 

^nate  report  which  the  Committee  believes  Co-mlss'o-  ^c'^^'^^.Psfhas'ettamS  yVnaZ^^Z^t^s^tnauZgZ  new 

continues  to  express  congressional  Intent  In  P";^^^^^  ^^^5^^°4er|ss  has  estaW^^^^^  y^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^    assistance    payments)    pro-    .. 

^^I^'^^trveterans'  Administration  should  T^^^^^^^^^^^  bfrtq^ id.  T tL^Se'n'^S-thTadT 
also  make  use  of  its  general  authority  under  ^^^^"[yj^Xn^S  US^a  ^^^^^  tlonal   costs   are   beyond   the   financial   re- 
section 213  to  contract  for  oulreach  services  A^;',^"^^  Council  on  Servicen^nsGrotap  me  ^^^^^^  available  to  the  veteran   (including 
from  outside  agencies  and  groups.  The  Com-  Insurance  (38  USX3.  ^  7^)  J^  1965   and  the  j  j^^  programs) ,  direct  loans 
mlttee  notes  that  the  Federal  Government  A^„^ll°'y^<^°"^'"f,  °^,,^^f '^gg^"  from  the  Veterans'  AtUnmistratlon  up  to  $2.- 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  developing  the  (38  U.S.C.  §  1795)  established  In  1966.  academic  year  are  provided  for.  These 
capacity   of   local   agencies   to   service  their  Other  advisory  committees  created  by  the  ^^^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^^^^  are  to  be  from 
community,  particularly  community  action  executive  branch  '"f "?,«  "^.«>,  ""f .  ^^J^^^  funds  made  available  from  the  National  Serv- 
and  model  cities  agencies  and  believes  these  Advisory  Commission  ^^ich  functioned  from  insurance  Trust  Fund  are  to  be  re- 
agencies  can  be  far  more  effectively  utilized.  1967  to  i968,  and  the  ^^^^'^ent  s  Comn^ttee  ^^^^.^  ^^           following  a  starting  date 
in   addition,  private  nonprofit  organlza-  on  the  Vietnam  Veteran  which  Issued  its  re-  {^.^^  ^^^^^^  foUowing  the  period  when  the 
tlons  as  well  as  city,  county,  and  State  offices  port  in  1969.  Such  advisory  bodies  can  and  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^e  an  active  student.  The 
have  major  service  abilities  which  have  yet  have  produced  insight  and  valuable  recom-  Administrator  shall  pay  the  Fund  any  In- 
to  be  focused  fully  on  the  needs  of  Vietnam  mendations  on  the  coordination  and  Inter-  ^^^^^^  accruing  on  the  loan  prior  to  the  vet- 
era  veterans.  Contracting  for  these  services  relationship  of  various  veterans    programs,  eran-studenfs  repayment  date.  The  Veterans- 
would   help    achieve    the   objective    of   peer  Their  limitations,  however,  have  been  either  Administration  estimates  that  about  10  per- 
group  community-based  outreach  efforts.  In  their  specialized  concern  or  their  temporary  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j  eligible  veterans  In  college-level 
addition,  to  ensure  that  the  veterans,  em-  nature.  What  the  Committee  Intends  by  this  institutions  would  receive  loans  under  this 
ployers  and  educational  Institutions  are  con-  amendment  Is  to  establish  by  statute  an  on-  ^^^^^  These  estimates  take  Into  consideration 
tacted   In  a  systematic   and  nondupllcatlve  going  advisory  body  of  some  breadth  of  con-  ^^^  j^^^  ^j^^^^.  veterans  must  first  seek  to  ob- 
fashlon  the  Veterans'  Administration  should  cern   which  shall   meet  on   a  regular  basis  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  tmder  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
require   those   contractors  engaged   In   out-  and  seek  ways  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  ,j,jjjg  ^^^  ^^  amended  In  1972  to  create  a 
reach  efforts  to  participate  In  coordinating  and  the  Interrelationship  of  services  to  vet-  gjudent  Loan  Marketing  Association  to  pro- 
councils.  In  this  connection,  the  Committee  erans.  yj^e   a   secondary   loan   market    In    student 
notes  that  the  President  In  calling  for  addl-  This  subchapter  is  more  fully  described  as  joans  In  order  to  release  additional  private 
tlonal   governmental  efforts  to  achieve  In-  follows:  capital  for  such  loans.  In  recommending  a 
creased  veteran  participation  In  GI  bill  train-  subchapter  V — Interagency  Advisory  Coun-  special  loan  program  for  veteran  students. 
Ing  this  past  May  stated  that  he  was  "par-  ^ll  on  Veterans'  Services  the  Commute  has  taken  Into   accoimt  the 
tlcularly   hopeful   that   participation   In   GI  ^  ^50    Establishment  of  Advisory  Council  current  situation  of  the  Federally  Insttred 
bin  programs  can  be  Increased  through  spe-  ^^^  section  provides  for  the  establishment  Student  Loan  Program  (FISL)  and  the  par- 
clflc  outreach  Into  urban  and  rural  areas,  ^mjjjj  ^j^g  veterans'  Administration  of  an  tlcular  situation  of  veterans  in  regard  to  that 
fully   Informing  veterans  of   available  edu-  interagency  Advisory  Council   on  Veterans'  program.  The  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
cation   and   other  benefits."  He  noted  that  geryices  This  Council  shall  be  chaired  by  the  created  a  new  needs  test  for  the  FISL  pro- 
these  efforts  for  Increased  participation  "lend  Administrator  and  shall  be  composed  of  the  gram,  which  resulted  In  a  reduction  In  ac- 
themselves  well  to  both  State  and  local  par-  jjg^g  (or  their  designees  who  hold  at  least  tlvity  In  the  program  of  up  to  40  percent  In 
tlclpatlon,  and  to  plans  for  coalition  among  executive  level  IV  positions)   of  the  Depart-  1973.  Recent  amendments  In  Public  Law  93- 
VA,  Labor,  OEO,  HEW,  HUD,  and  other  pub-  jj^gnts  of  Defense,  Labor,  HEW,  Housing  and  269  which  became  effective  In  May  wUl  pro- 
Uc  and  private  agencies  and   Institutions."  u^^an  Development,  Treastiry,  and  Agricul-  vide  a  liberalization  of  the  needs  test.  How- 
In  addition,  the  Educational  Testing  Serv-  ^^^^   ^^   ^^y    ^^   ^he   U.S.    Postal    Service,  ever,  the  Committee  believes  that  the  impact 
Ice,  m  discussing  low  program  participation  ^^^^^  Service  Commission  and  the  Small  Busl-  »'  these  liberaUzatlons  will   not  be  known 
by  black  veterans  noted  that  tradition  orga-  ^^gg  Administration.  ^or  some  time. 

nlzatlons  often  do  not  reach  them  and  that  ^si  Functions  of  Advisory  Council  Regardless  of  the  unusual  reduction  In 
as  a  consequence:  subsection  (a).  Provides  that  the  Coun-  FISL  participation,  the  Committee  believes 
A  number  of  organizations  have  been  ^^  ^^^^  promote  maximum  feasible  effective-  that  ^oi  several  reasons  veterans  have  never 
formed  or  supported  which  do  speak  to  the  ^^^  coordination,  and  Interrelationship  of  been  able  to  take  fuU  advantage  of  the  FISL 
needs  of  black  veterans.  By  virtue  of  their  ggj^igeg  among  all  Federal  laws  programs,  <"■  other  federally  funded  student  aid  pro- 
location,  personnel  and  constituency,  these  ^^^  activities  affecting  veterans'  and  their  grams.  Information  gathered  by  the  Call- 
organizations  are  more  accessible  to  black  <iependents.  fomla  State  Scholarship  and  Loan  Commls- 
veterans.  Among  the  organizations  which  subsection  (b).  Provides  that  the  Coun-  slon  In  1972,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  restrlc- 
are  concerned  with  their  problems  are  Model  ^.^  gj^^^^^  jj^^^  recommendations  to  the  Presl-  tlve  amendments  to  the  FISL  program,  show 
Cities  and  the  Community  Action  Program  ^^^^  ^^  develop  In  his  annual  budget  a  co-  a  low  participation  of  veterans  In  all  feder- 
(CAP)  .  .  .  and  the  National  Urbwi  League,  ordlnated  plan  for  the  provision  of  services  ally  funded  student  aid  programs,  as  shown 
Clause   (2)   amends  paragraph   (5)   of  sec-  ^^  veterans  and  their  dependents  under  aU  m  the  table  below. 

^l^^i'^rL^ucTllfd   nrovldffor'^t'Sd^^^^  Federal  programs  and  activities.  ^^^  26.-Veteran   participation  in  other 

shall  conduct  and   provide   lor  stuaies   to  Subsection   (c).  Provides  that  the  Coun-  y-j_„i;„    y„„w»,»    <>/.,.fo«^«<rf    «.v»«/.«..- 

determine  the  most  effective  programs  to  eU  shaU  report  Lnually  on  Its  activities  to  ^cSniJl^Lns      %i%  *S2^ 

carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  veterans  out-  the  President  and  the  Congress  and  shall  „^/              Veterans.     1971  72     acaaemic 

reach  services  program.  submit  to  the  President  and  Congress  appro-  *                                                     Percentage  of 

Subsection  (e)   amends  the  table  of  sec-  priate  reports  and  reconmiendatlons  for  Im-  vet^aM 

tlons  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  3  to  reflect  provements  In  existing   Federal   laws,  pro-  prosrnxa-                                       varticivatina 

the  addition  of  new  section  243  providing  for  grams,  and  activities  affecting  veterans.  Ti.H.,^»+4„«»i  ,sn^.-t.,nif,r  »-..^              1   k 

the  veterans'  representative  program.  Subsection  (d) .  Provides  that  the  Council         S^"fA"°^!'L^PP^'*^"L^''^*" i  ! 

Section  218  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  Its  chairman  (the        Health  professions  grants.. 2.4 

Subsection  (a)  amends  chapter  3  by  add-  Administrator)  but  at  least  four  times  an-         Ntuonlil  d^t  stSt  ioii^ "    6  6 

tag    a    new    subchapter    which    estabUshes  nuaUy.  and  shall  employ  such  staff  as  neces-         S^uS  nrSlons  ll^            13 

.      wlthta  the  veterans' Admtalstratlon  an  in-  sary  to  carry  out  Its  functions.  l^  enf'LrSen?  lo^::::::::".":    l.l 

teragency    Advisory    Council    on    Veterans'  §  252.  Cooperation  of  Other  Federal  Depart-  Guaranteed  student  loans                     10  1 

Services.  The  CouncU  vrtll  seek  ways  to  pro-  ments  and  Agencies  College  work -study  employmentlllll    e.  4 

mote  the  effectiveness,  coordtaation  and  ta-  This  section  provides  that  each  Federal 

terrelatlonshlp  of  services  among  all  Federal  agency  of  the  Council  shall  make  available  Source:  Educational  Testing  Service,  Edu- 

programs  affecting  veterans  and  their  de-  to  the  CovmcU  such  personnel,  support,  and  catlonal  Assistance  to  Veterans:  A  Oompara- 

pendents.  Creation  of  thla  Advisory  CouncU  information  regarding  Its  activities  as  the  tlve  Study  of  Three  GI  BUls.  Princeton,  New 

Is  In  keeping  with  the  intent  of  Congress  CouncU  shaU  request.  Jersey. 
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It  has  also  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  that  institutional  financial  aid 
officers  often  give  priority  In  the  allocation  of 
student  aid  resources  to  nonveterans,  pri- 
marily because  of  a  veterans'  source  of  funds 
through  his  GI  bill  benefits.  The  Committee 
also  recognizes  that  a  veteran  In  receipt  at 
his  OI  bill  educational  assistance  is  auto- 
matically excluded  from  receiving  aid  from 
virtually  all  existing  State  or  private  non- 
profit aid  programs  by  financial  needs  tests. 

The  Committee  has  designed  the  Veterans' 
Education  Loan  Program  to  provide  a  re- 
source beyond  the  high  cost,  limited,  com- 
mercial credit  sources  to  which  the  veteran 
is  often  forced  to  turn  to  by  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  above. 

A  very  similar  provision,  with  broader  ap- 
plicability, was  included  in  the  1972  Senate- 
passed  bill  (S.  2161),  but  not  agreed  to  by 
the  House  as  part  of  Public  Law  92-540. 

During  the  first  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
135,900  veterans  will  receive  loans  in  the 
amount  of  $168.4  million.  First  year  interest 
and  administrative  costs  chargeable  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  estimated  at 
$13.6  million. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  chapter  3,  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  by  adding  a  new  Sub- 
chapter Vni.  Loans  to  Eligible  Veterans, 
which  is  described  as  follows: 
S  1698.  Eligibility  for  loans;  amount  and 
conditions  of  loans:  Interest  rate 
on  loans 

Subsection  (a) .  Provides  for  educational 
loans  to  eligible  veterans  las  defined  in  sec- 
tions 1652(a)(1)  and  (2)  of  chapter  34)  in 
ffuch  amounts  and  under  such  conditions  as 
are  specified  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
new  section  1698.  It  shall  be  noted  that  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  301  of  the  reported 
bill  amends  chapter  36  to  make  wives, 
widows,  and  children  eligible  for  the  new 
loan  program  on  the  same  terms  as  veterans 
enrolled  under  chapter  34. 

Subsection  (b).  Establishes  an  entitlement 
to  a  loan  In  the  amount  of  $260  multiplied 
by  the  total  number  of  months  during  which 
the  needy  veteran  Is  entitled  to  receive  edu- 
cational assistance  under  section  1661.  No 
loan  shall  be  made  in  excess  of  $2,000  in 
any  one  regular  academic  year.  The  precise 
amount  of  the  educational  loan  would  be 
determined  by  subtracting  the  total  amount 
of  financial  resources  available  to  the  veteran 
In  any  one  year  from  the  actual  cost  of  at- 
tendance at  school.  A  veterans'  "financial 
resources"  is  defined  as  the  total  amount  of 
his:  (1)  annual  adjustment  effective  income 
less  Federal  Income  tax  paid  or  payable;  (2) 
cash  Etfsets;  (3)  financial  assistance  received 
under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended;  (4)  regular  chapter  34 
VA  educational  payments;  and  (5)  any  other 
financial  assistance  received  iinder  a  scholar- 
ship or  grant  program.  "Actual  cost  of  attend- 
ance," is  defined  (subject  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator)  to  include 
actual  per-student  charges  for  tuition,  fees, 
room  and  board,  plus  expenses  related  to  rea- 
sonable commuting,  books  and  such  other 
expenses  as  the  Administrator  determines  are 
reasonably  related  to  the  attendance  at  the 
Institution. 

Subsection  (c).  Provides  that  an  eligible 
veteran  is  entitled  to  a  loan  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (d)  of  the  new 
section  if  he  is  attending  school  on  a  half- 
time  or  greater  basis  (In  a  course  leading  to 
a  standard  college  degree)  and  has  sought 
unsuccessfully  to  obtain  a  loan  under  the 
student  loan  program  authorized  by  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  in  the  full  amount  he  needs,  as 
measured  under  subsection  (b).  If  he  had 
received  less  than  such  full  amount  under 
The  Higher  Education  Act  or  other  loans,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  loan  imder  this  sec- 
tion In  the  amount  of  the  difference,  up  to 
*2.000  per  academic  year  based  on  his  re- 
maining OI  bin  entitlement. 


installme  ats 


V 


Subsection  (d).  Provides 
pal  amount  of  the  loan  and 
shall  be  repaid  in  installs, 
years  beginning  nine  monthi 
eran  ceases  to  be  a  student 
or  greater  basis.  No  interest  sl^all 
to   the   beginning  date   of 
Interest  rate  on  the  loan  sL^ 
Jointly  by  the  Administrator 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  In  this 
Committee  notes  that  current 
on  loans  made  under  title 
Education  Act  of  1965  as 
any   recipient   under  this 
have  first  sought  to  obtain) 
That  rate  Is  an  appropriate 
the  determination  of  the  Int  ;rest 
charged  under  this  subchapt  !r 
however,  shall  the  rate  be  lea 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea 
notes  and  other  obligations  ^ 
tlonal  Service  Life  Insuranc  t 
which   currently  ranges  between 
percent. 

Subsection  le).  Directs 
to  dlschage  the  loan  obligation 
eran  who  does  or  becomes  p 
totally  disabled  by  repaying 
his  loan  together  with  Interest 
Fund. 

§  1699.  Sources  of  funds;  ins  irance 

Subsection  (a).  Provides  that  the  loan 
made  under  this  subchty)tei  shall  be  made 
from  funds  available  under  si  ibsectlon  (b)  of 
new  section  1699  and  that  th  s  Administrator 
shall  guarantee  repayment  is  provide 
In  subsection  (c)   of  this  n(w  section. 

Subsection  (b).  Authorlz  >s  the  Admin- 
istrator to  set  aside  from  he  NSLI  Pimd 
(called  the  "Fund")  such  si  ms  (but  not  In 
excess  of  limitations  in  Appi  jpriatlons  acts) 
as  are  necessary  to  make  1(  ans  under  this 
subchapter.  Any  funds  whKh  are  set  aside 
shall  be  considered  as  Investments  of  the 
Fund  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  Is  paid  by  the 
Treasury  on  the  Treasury 


obligations  held  by  the  Fund  at  each  point  In 


time  In  which  the  funds 
loans.  Currently,   there  Is 


June 


t  oat  the  prlnci- 
i  Qterest  thereon 
within  ten 
after  the  vet- 
on  a  half-time 
accrue  prior 
jpayment.  The 
.1  be  prescribed 
and  the  Secre- 
:onnectlon,  the 
interest  rates 
of  the  Higher 
ainended   (which 
sx^bchapter  must 
seven  percent, 
benchmark  In 
rate  to  be 
In  no  event, 
than  that  paid 
ry  on  Treasury 
]  leld  by  the  Na- 
(NSLI)    Fund 
3  and  7.5 

th(  Administrator 

of  any  vet- 

pfrmanently  and 

the  amount  of 

to  the  NSU 


Secretary  of  the 
i.otes  and  other 


a-e  set  aside  for 
i»  excess  of  $7.7 


billion  in  the  Fund  returnirg  a  current  In 
terest  yield  of  4.6  percent.  |n  view  of  cur- 
rent interest  rates  prevallUlg  on  education 
loans,  the  Committee  anticlj  ates  that  funds 
made  available  under  this  subchapter  will 
return  a  higher  rate  than  Is.presently  being 
earned  by  the  Fund.  Thus,  1  ae  amount  paid 
back  to  the  Administrator  ar  d  treated  as  ap- 
propriations by  virtue  of  si  bsectlon  (c)  of 
this  section  wUl  eventuallj  replenish  and 
Indeed  exceed  the  amounts  she  Administra- 
tor pays  to  the  Fund  on  the  amounts  he  sets 
aside. 

Subsection  (c) .  Provides  t  lat  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  guarantee  repa  ment  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest  to  the  Fun<  of  any  amount 
set  aside  for  loans.  Pursuan  to  this  section 
the  Administrator  may  Issur  notes  or  other 
obligations  to  the  Secretary  jf  the  Treasury, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  o  )ndltlons  as  the 
latter  may  specify,  to  bear  a  rate  of  Interest 
no  less  than  other  Treasury  Investments  of 
th©  Fund,  and  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
purchase  such  not«s  and  ol  ligations  Issued 
by  the  Administrator. 

Subsection  (d).  Authorize:  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  necessary  sums  as  are  required 
by  the  Administrator  to  re]  lay  accrued  In- 
terest or  to  discharge  resj  onslbllltles  oc- 
casioned by  death  or  dlsablll  y  under  section 
1698(e).  and  treats  any  am(  unts  paid  back 
to  the  Administrator  und  ;r  loan  agree- 
ments as  such  approprlatic  as.  Thus,  after 
several  years'  operation,  it  is  Anticipated  that 
no  further  appropriations  atj  all  will  be  nec- 
essary to  continue  the  progi  am  at  a  sizable 
level. 

Subsection  (c) .  Provides  f(  r  the  collection 
of  a  fee  for  Insurance  agali  st  loan  default 
by  the  Adr..lnistrator  (not  ;o  exceed  1  per 
cent  of  the  face  amount  of  the  loan)   from 
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each  veteran  obtaining  a  loar  under  this 
subchapter.  This  provision  Is  slfillar  In  pur- 
pose to  a  provision  In  the  Higher  Education 
Act  and  Is  modeled  on  a  provl^on,  repealed 
In  P.L.  91-506,  former  section  1818  (d),  for- 
merly in  the  Veterans'  Guaranteed  Loan 
Program  In  chapter  37.  1 

Subsection  (b)     cunends  the  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  3  to  reflect 
the  addition  of  new  subchapter  VII. 
Section  302 

Subsection  (a)  creates  a  new^  section  1737 
to  make  chapter  36  wives,  widows  and  chil- 
dren eligible  for  the  education  loan  program 
created  in  section  301.  This  new  section  pro- 
vides that  eligibli  persons  under  chapter  35 
may  qualify  for  loans  up  to  $21000  a  school 
year  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  eli- 
gible veterans.  This  amendmentj  is  consistent 
with  the  Committee's  belief  of  providing 
equal  benefits  for  appropriate  and  feasible 
persons  training  vmder  chapter  (16  with  those 
accorded  veterans  training  u^der  chapter 
34.  There  are  no  estimates  or  how  many 
eligible  wives,  widows  and  ohlldren  will 
utilize  the  loans  as  authorlzeti  under  the 
subsection,  but  assuming  the  same  utiliza- 
tion rate  as  that  projected  for  veterans, 
probably  no  more  than  7,600  *ould  receive 
loans  in  the  first  year  which  ]would  entail 
minimal  costs. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  Itable  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  36  to  reflect 
new  section  1737  added  by  the  previous 
subsection  authorizing  the  loa^  to  eligible 
persons. 

TITLE    IV VETERANS,    WIVSS,    ANDi  WIDOWS    EM 

PLOTMENT    ASSISTANCE   AND   PREFERENCE    AND 
VETERANS'  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGI 

Section  401 

Subsection  (a)  amends  sec 
chapter  41,  regarding  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service,  to  extend  ellglbllliy  for  benefits 
under  chapter  41  to  the  spous^  of:  (1)  any 
veteran  who  died  of  a  servlce-cpnnected  dis- 
ability; (2)  any  member  of  the  armed  services 
on  active  duty  who  at  the  time  of  application 
for  benefits  under  chapter  41  h^  been  listed 
for  more  than  90  days  as  mlsstng  In  action, 
captured  in  the  line  of  duty  by  hostile  forces, 
or  forcibly  detained  or  Internea  in  the  line 
of  duty  by  a  foreign  governmont  or  povtrer; 
and  (3)  any  veteran  with  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  total  and  permanent  in 
nature.  | 

Subsection  (b)  amends  sectloh  2002  to  pro- 
vide that  the  congressional  purpose  and  In- 
tent of  chapter  41  that  maxidiuni  employ- 
ment and  training  (^portunltfes  be  offered 
to  veterans  Is  to  be  extended  ^o  chapter  35 
wives  and  widows  made  eligible  by  this  sec- 
tion. I 

Stibsection  (c)  amends  section  2003  to  pro- 
vide that  eligible  wives  and  \?ldows  be  in- 
cluded in  calculating  the  minlinum  number 
of  assistant  veterans'  employment  represent- 
atives (AVER'S)  required  undet  the  formula 
contained  in  that  section.  All  other  provisions 
of  section  2003  are  also  extenwd  to  eligible 
wives  and  widows.  I 

The  Committee  considers  thkt  the  exten- 
sion of  what  is  now  veterans'  Job  counseling, 
training,  and  placement  servlqes  to  eligible 
wives  and  widows  will  aid  the 
easing  the  si>eclal  economic 
rectly  attributable  to  the  mlllt 
their  spoiises.  For  this  reason,  t| 
believes  they  should  be  Include 
visions  of  chapter  41. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  sectlo 
vide  that  the  services  and  coop 
Federal  agencies  be  extended  tofthe  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  providing  employm^t  and  train- 
ing opportunities  to  wives  and 
eligible  by  this  section. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  sectic^  2006  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  estimat- 
ing the  costs  of  the  administration  of  chap- 
ter 41,  shall  also  consider  the  co  sts  of  extend- 
ing these  benefits  to  the  wlvef  and  widows 
made  eligible  by  this  section. 


persons  in 
Icultles  di- 
ary service  of 
tie  Committee 
in  the  pro- 
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Subsection  (/)  amends  the  law  to  strength- 
en and  expand  section  2007  concerning  ad- 
ministrative controls  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  directed  to  establish  to  ensure  that 
eligible  veterans  are  promptly  placed  in  a  sat- 
isfactory Job  or  Job  training  opportunity  or 
receive  some  other  specific  form  of  assistance 
designed  to  substantially  enhance  a  veteran's 
employment  prospects,  such  as  individual  Job 
development  or  employment  counseling  serv- 
ices. 

Clauses  1  and  3  would  amend  the  sec- 
tion to  Include  chapter  36  wives  and  widows 
made  eligible  by  the  reported  bill  for  serv- 
ices under  chapter  41. 

Clause  2  redesignates  current  subsection 
(b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  adds  a  new  sub- 
section requiring  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
establish  definitive  performance  standards 
for  determining  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  chapters  41  and  42  by  State  Public 
Employment  Service  Agencies.  A  full  report 
as  to  the  extent  and  reasons  for  any  non- 
compliance by  such  State  agency  during  any 
fiscal  year  together  with  the  agency's  plan 
for  corrective  action  in  the  succeeding  year 
is  to  be  Included  In  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  required  under  section  2007.  As 
noted  earlier  In  thlE  report,  available  data 
Including  Employment  Service  Automated 
Reporting  System  (particularly  ESAR's,  Table 
91)  Indicate  considerable  noncompliance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapters  41  and  42. 
Baaed  on  data  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, the  Committee  notes  that  this  pro- 
vision could  result  in  the  appointment  of 
two  additional  A'^TER's.  It  may  also  Increase 
the  workload  on  local  veterans'  employment 
representatives  (LVER's)  appointed  by  State 
officials,  and  thus  possibly  result  In  the  as- 
signment of  additional  LVER's. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  deferred  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  Its  report  on  this 
section  of  the  bill.  The  Department  of  Labor 
In  its  report  generally  favors  the  enactment 
of  section  401  of  the  reported  bill. 
Section  402 
This  section  amends  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 2012  of  chapter  42  to  clarify  congres- 
sional intent  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
requiring  Federal  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors to  give  "special  emphasis"  to  the 
employment  of  qualified  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  In  explaining  the  com- 
promise version  of  section  2012  reached  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Immediately  prior 
to  sending  it  to  the  President  for  signature. 
Chairman  Hartke  noted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  October  13,  1972,  that  the  term 
"special  emphasis"  bad  been  substituted  for 
mandatory  preference  provisions  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  to  "avoid  any  'unnecessary  litigation' 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  feared  would 
result.  .  .  ."  The  Chairman  noted  further 
that: 

(I]n  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  compromise  agreement  also  re- 
quires a  mandatory  listing  of  Job  openings 
with  the  employment  service  by  Federal  con- 
tractors. (Italic  supplied.) 

Senator  Cranston,  the  coauthor  of  the  pro- 
vision with  Chairman  Hartke,  mdlcated  on 
the  floor  that  same  day  that  "certain  clari- 
fications have  been  made  .  .  .  e^ter  CMisulta- 
tlon  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  but  the 
essential  thrust  of  the  Senate  amendment  is 
retained."  (Italic  supplied.) 

Despite  the  foregoing  statements,  the 
Solicitor  of  Labor  adopted  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation which  concluded  that  "special  em- 
phasis" required  nothing  other  than  Job  list- 
ing under  the  provisions  for  such  listing  In- 
cluded in  section  2012(a).  Thus,  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  section  would  correct  that 
misinterpretation  by  clarifying  the  language 
so  as  to  make  clear  that  the  provision  to  pro- 
vide the  Job  listmgs  is  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirement that  Federal  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors provide  "special  emphasis"  In 
hiring  service-connected  and  disabled  Viet- 
nam era  veterans. 
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On  May  14,  1974,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Manpower,  In  a  letter  in  response 
to  questions  posed  by  Senataor  Cranston  at 
the  May  hearing  acknowledged  that  the  "spe- 
cial emphasis"  requirement  Is  currently  un- 
der "intensive  review  by  various  components 
of  the  Manpower  Administration  and  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Solicitor."  At  the  same  time,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  Indicated  that  the  De- 
partment was  proceeding  to  revise  its  regula- 
tions implementing  title  I  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA).  The  Assistant  Secretary  acknowl- 
edged that  the  regulations  as  first  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  March  19,  1974: 
.  .do  not  specifically  require  that  (CETA) 
sponsors  promote  Job  and  Job  training  op- 
portunities for  veterans.  To  focus  attention 
on  certain  qualified  disabled  and  Vietnam  era 
veterans  in  the  prime  sponsor  Jurisdictions, 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  make  the  fol- 
lowing change  In  the  CETA  regulations: 

Title  I,  Section  95.32(e).  Prime  sponsors 
will  take  into  consideration  special  problems 
and  needs  of  qualified  disabled  veterans  and 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  on  or  after  August  5.  1964, 
and  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of  par- 
agraph (a)  of  this  section." 

The  Committee  Is  encouraged  by  the  forth- 
coming regulatory  change  and  hopes  it  will 
be  implemented  swiftly  and  effectively.  The 
Committee  also  expects  similar  efforts  with 
respect  to  the  "special  emphasis"  require- 
ments under  section  2012(a) .  At  a  minimum, 
the  Committee  believes  that  there  must  be  a 
good  faith  listing  of  Job  openings  and  a  good 
faith  consideration  by  Federal  contractors 
and  subcontractors  of  qualifying  veterans 
seeking  prosijectlve  employment.  Given  the 
anticipated  lack  of  expected  growth  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Apprenticeship  and 
On-Job  Training  programs  during  the  past 
two  years,  the  Committee  also  intends  that 
"special  emphasis"  should  Include  a  require- 
ment to  ensure  that  Federal  contract(««  and 
subcontractors  Institute  such  programs 
wherever  feasible.  Finally,  the  Committee 
intends  that  under  the  "special  emphasis" 
requirement,  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
set  forth  guidelines  for  Federal  contractors 
and  subcontractors  as  to  what  it  considers 
an  adequate  plan  of  providing  special  em- 
phasis m  hiring  and  should  require  Federal 
conti-actors  and  subcontractors  to  submit  a 
plan  showing  what  they  propose  to  do  and 
periodic  reports  of  progress  in  implementing 
that  plan. 

Section  403 
Section  403  adds  a  new  section  2014  to 
chapter  42  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  the  maxi- 
mum employment  and  Job-advancement  op- 
portunities within  the  Federal  Government 
for  qualified  veterans  and  disabled  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era. 

The  current  employment  preference  pro- 
gram for  veterans  and  disabled  veterans  In 
particular  has  resulted  In  a  generally  positive 
record  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  Its 
1973  annual  report,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission stated: 

Disabled  veterans  already  receive  top  pref- 
erence m  Federal  Employment.  They  get  10 
points  added  to  their  examination  scores 
(as  compared  with  6  points  for  nondlsabled 
veterans),  and  compensably  disabled  vet- 
erans are  put  at  the  very  top  of  most  lists 
of  eligibles  for  appointments  to  Federal  posi- 
tions. Disabled  veterans  may  also  have  the 
added  advantage  of  qualifying  for  special  as- 
sistance under  the  Government's  substan- 
tial action  programs  for  hiring  the  handi- 
capped. These  strong,  positive  measiires  have 
resulted  in  some  250,000  disabled  veterans 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— approximately  9  percent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's total  work  force. 

The  employment  problems  of  the  Vietnam 
era  veteran  are.  and  have  been,  of  special 
concern  to  the  Federal  Government  as  an 


employer,  and  efforts  are  constantly  being 
made  to  Improve  the  positive  action  pro- 
grams provided  to  meet  their  employment 
needs.  The  success  of  these  programs  is  per- 
h^s  best  demonstrated  by  the  very  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  being 
placed  with  Federal  agencies.  For  example, 
84,100  were  appointed  in  FY  1973,  and  dur- 
ing just  the  first  9  months  of  FT  1974  an 
additional  80.450  have  received  Federal  ap- 
pointments. (This  latter  figure  represents 
approximately  20.5  percent  of  all  new  hires 
and  56  percent  of  all  veterans  hired  durmg 
the  period.  If  this  rate  of  hiring  is  sustained 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  Vietnam  era 
veteran  appointments  for  FY  X974  will  ex- 
ceed 100.000). 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  created  a  special 
program  of  veterans'  employment  assistance 
to  facilitate  Federal  Government  employ- 
ment of  veterans  in  all  65  area  offices.  The 
Commission's  report  shows  that  the  efforts 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  hire  veterans 
lias  Increased  in  the  last  three  years;  in 
Fiscal  Year  1972,  149,000  veterans  were  hired 
by  the  Federal  Government;  in  FY  1973,  this 
was  increased  to  153,400;  and  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  FY  1974  an  additional  143.000 
veterans  found  employment  with  the  Federal 
Government,  of  which  80,450  were  Vietnam 
era  veterans. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  a  model  as  an  employer 
of  veterans  in  order  to  provide  the  utmost 
encouragement  to  private  employers  to  fol- 
low its  example.  The  Committee  finds  the 
gross  statistics  for  veterans  employment  as 
presented  by  the  Commission  to  be  generally 
Impressive  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee believes  further  progress  can  and  should 
be  made.  In  order  to  evaluate  fully  the  ef- 
fects of  the  program  to  promote  employ- 
ment of  Vietnam  era  and  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, further  data  Is  necessary.  In  particu- 
lar, delineation  is  needed  of  the  grade  levels 
at  which  Vietnam  era  veterans  have  been 
hired,  the  duration  of  their  employment,  and 
the  age  groups  of  these  veterans. 

Further,  the  Commission  data  does  not 
differentiate  among  disabled  veterans  by  de- 
gree of  dlsabUlty.  Title  5  deflnles  a  disabled 
veteran  as  any  veteran  with  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  whether  the  disability  is 
compensable  or  not.  Therefore,  the  Commit- 
tee believes  further  emphasis  should  be 
placed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
collection  of  such  categorized  data  in  order 
that  the  Congress  will  have  the  best  possible 
picture  of  the  Federal  Government's  hiring 
of  Vietnam  era  veterans  and  disabled  vet- 
erans and  the  severity  of  their  handicaps. 

In  addition,  the  C<xnmlttee  intends  that 
the  program  of  employment  of  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  promoted  by  the 
new  section  2014  should  be  carried  out  in  full 
cooirdinatlon  with  the  Federal  program  for 
the  emplojmient  of  handicapped  individuals, 
under  the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973  (P.L. 
93-112),   and   thk   new  section  so  provides. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  chapter  42  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

I  2014.  Bmplojrment  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

Subsection  (a).  Provides  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment and  Job  advancement  opportuni- 
ties   within    the    Federal    Government    for 

•strBi«i3A  «ia  unrcnatA  pu«  paiq'SSTP  pagTr^nb 
Subsection  (b) .  Incorporates  into  law, 
with  one  difference  affecting  the  period  of 
eligibility,  a  special  appointing  authority  for 
certain  veterans  and  disabled  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  The  authority  is  now  provided 
by  Executive  Order  No.  11621,  which  permits 
a  veteran  or  disabled  veteran  who  meets 
established    eligibility   requirements    to    be 
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given  a  "veterans  readjustment  appoint- 
ment" to  any  position  In  the  competitive 
civil  service  at  or  below  the  QS-S  level  (or 
Its  equivalent)  for  which  qualified  and 
thereafter  to  receive  a  career-conditional  ap- 
pointment. The  primary  purpose  of  the  au- 
thority is  to  assist  veterans  and  disabled 
veterans  to  develop  skills  through  a  program 
combining  employment  with  education  or 
training.  Thus,  a  veterans  readjustment  ap- 
pointment is  authorized  only  under  a  train- 
ing or  educational  program  developed  by  an 
agency  in  accordance  with  guidelines  set 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

There  are  two  basic  eligibility  requirements 
which  Vietnam  era  veterans  and  disabled 
veterans  must  meet  under  the  Executive  or- 
der as  codified  in  the  new  section:  (1)  they 
must  have  had  no  more  than  14  years  of 
education  at  the  time  of  appointment,  and 
(2)  they  must  have  been  separated  from  the 
Armed  Forces  for  no  longer  than  one  year 
at  the  time  of  appointment.  The  Executive 
order  makes  an  exception  from  the  one-year- 
after-separation  rule  for  veterans  and  dis- 
abled veterans  who  have  a  period  of  hospital- 
ization or  treatment  Immediately  following 
separation  from  the  Armed  Forces.  For  this 
group,  the  one-year  period  of  eligibility  be- 
gins with  the  date  of  release  from  hospital- 
ization or  treatment. 

Section  2014(b)  provides  another  excep- 
tion from  the  one-year-after-separation  re- 
quirement. It  covers  veterans  and  disabled 
veterans  who  enroll  In  a  program  of  educa- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  1652(b))  on  more 
than  a  half-time  basis  (as  defined  in  section 
1788)  within  one  year  after  separation  from 
the  Armed  Forces  or  release  from  hospital- 
ization or  treatment.  For  this  group,  the 
period  of  eligibility  is  extended  by  the  time 
spent  in  the  qualifying  educational  program 
(including  vacation  periods  and  incidental 
absences  authorized  during  the  educational 
program).  All  time  between  separation  from 
the  Armed  Forces  (or  release  from  hospital- 
ization or  treatment)  and  enrollment  in  a 
qualifying  educational  program  Is  counted 
against  the  one-year  limit  on  ellgibUity,  as 
Is  any  time  after  the  program  has  t>egun — 
other  than  absences  attributed  to  the  school 
cycle — when  the  veteran  or  disabled  veteran 
first  ceases  to  be  enrolled  on  more  than  a 
half-time  basis.  Nevertheless,  subject  to  the 
requirement  In  the  last  sentence  of  section 
2014(b)  that  any  appointment  under  the 
subsection  must  be  made  before  July  1,  1978, 
eliglbUity  for  this  group  of  veterans  will  al- 
ways continue  for  at  least  six  months  after 
a  veteran  or  disabled  veteran  first  ceases  to 
be  enrolled  on  more  than  a  half-time  basis. 

A  veterans  readjustment  appointment  Is 
an  excepted  appointment.  However,  a  vet- 
eran or  disabled  veteran  who  satisfactorily 
completes  two  years  of  substantially  con- 
tinuous service  under  a  veterans  readjust- 
ment appointment  and  who  completes  the 
educational  or  training  program  agreed  upon 
at  the  time  of  appointment  Is  converted  to 
career-conditional  employment  and  auto- 
matically acquires  a  competitive  status  for 
civil  service  purposes. 

The  subsection  further  provides  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  issue  appro- 
priate regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  2014. 

Subsection  (c) .  Provides  that  each  Federal 
department,  agency,  and  instrumentality 
shall  include  In  Its  affirmative  action  plan 
for  the  hiring,  placement,  and  advancement 
of  handicapped  persons  under  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  (PX.  93-112),  a  separate 
affirmative  action  plan  for  disabled  veterans. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  In  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  (In  order  to  ensure  that  the  stresses 
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and  priorities  In  that  act  are 
diminished,  especially  as  to 
vere  handicaps,  by  this  new 

Subsection    (d).   Provides 
Service  Commission  shall  be 
the  review  and  evaluation  of 
tation  of  this  section  and 
each  Federaa  agency,  departmefcit 
mentality  (those  covered  by  "^ 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
shall  periodically  obtain  and 
and  results  on  the 
disabled  veteran  plan  by 
(including  full  statistical  dat^t 
bers  of  covered  veterans  em 
such  agency  and  their  grade 
ods  of  retention  in  employmfent 
the    degree   of   disability    for 
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Subsection    (e).    Provides 
Service   Commission   shall 
a  report  to  Congress  on  actlvl 
under  this  section.  The 
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Subsection  (f ) .  Provides  tha  ; 
tlon    deals    with    Federal    enjployment, 
terms  "veterans"  and 
used  in  this  section  (despite 
in  section  2011)    have  the 
these    terms   In    the   civil 
U.S.C.  2108).  as  follows: 

"Veteran"  means  an  individual  who — 


(A)    served  on  active  dutj 
Forces  during  a  war,  in  a 
pedition   for   which   a 
been  authorized,  or  during 
ning  April  28,  1952.  and  em 
or 
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June  19,  1974. 


.  since  the  see- 
the 
disab^d  veteran"  as 
the  definitions 
1  leanings  given 
^rvice    laws    (5 


In  the  Armed 
campaign  or  ex- 
badge  has 
period  begln- 
Juue  1,  1955; 
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(B)  served  on  active  dut;  as  defined  by 
section  101(21)  of  title  38  at  any  time  In  the 
Armed  Forces  for  a  period  oi  more  than  180 
consecutive  days  after  Janus  ry  31,  1955,  not 
including  service  under  section  511(d)  of 
title  10  pursuant  to  an  en:  istment  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  tl  e  Air  National 
Guard  or  as  a  Reserve  for  service  in  the  Army 
Reserve,  Naval  Reserve,  Air 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Ciast  Guard  Re 
serve;  and  who  has  been  sep  crated  from  the 
armed  forces  under  honorable  conditions. 

"Disabled  veteran"  meani 
who  has  served  on  active  du  >y  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  has  been  separated  1  herefrom  tmder 
honorable  conditions,  and 
the  present  existence  of  a  service-connected 
disability  or  Is  receiving  cotppensation,  dis- 
ability retirement  benefits,  fOr  pension  be 
cause  of  a  public  statute  adn^inistered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  o: 
partment. 

Subsection  (b).  Amends 
tlons  at  the  beginning  of  c: 
38,  United  States  Code,  to 
tlon  of  new  section  2014. 

Section  404 1 
Subsection  (a)  amends  part  III  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
43  which  recodifies,  with  sofie  amendments 
Into  title  38,  the  veteran^'  benefits  title, 
where  it  more  approprlat^y  belongs,  the 
existing  law  on  reemployme»t  rights  for  vet- 
erans presently  found  in  50i  U.S.C.  App.  59. 
The  reemployment  rights  program  is  basi- 
cally a  labor-management  rCations  program, 
dealing  not  only  with  Initial  reinstatement 
of  the  veteran  In  his  fom^r  job,  but  also 
with  such  matters  as  seniofity  and  pension 
rights.  It  is  administered  by  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Services  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Amendittents  to  the  law 
made  by  this  section  would  extend  full  cov. 
erage  to  veterans  who  were  employed  by 
States  and  their  polltlokl  subdivisions. 
Among  these  rights  are  rein  itatement  by  the 
veteran's  preservice  emploj  er,  accumulated 
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senlorlty  and  other  benefits,  and  the  right  to 
bring  an  action  In  an  appropriate  Federal 
coiu't  against  an  employer  to  e  iforce  these 
rights  (although  such  actions  are  seldom 
necessary  since  more  than  98  p<rcent  of  re- 
employment claims  are  satisfactorily  settled 
informally  or  by  conciliation  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Office  of  Veterans'  Reem- 
ployment Rights,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor). 
Also,  this  section  extends  the  veterans'  re- 
employment rights  of  Federal  « mployees  to 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and 
Postal  Rate  Commission.  The  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  favors  this   irovlsion. 

The  Department  of  Labor  gen  erally  favors 
such  an  amendment  to  the  lav  .  It  believes 
that  schoolteachers,  policemen  and  other 
public  employees  returning  frsm  military 
service  should  not  be  denied  reemployment 
rights  provided  for  other  vetersns. 

The  Military  Selective  Servic*  Act  of  1967 
declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
States  and  their  subdivisions  eitend  to  vet- 
erans the  same  reemployment  rights  as  do 
the  Federal  Government  or  private  Industry 
under  present  law.  The  provisic  n  now  relat- 
ing to  State  and  local  governme  its,  however, 
Is  not  binding  under  the  law  an(  I,  as  a  conse- 
quence, many  returning  veteran  5  have  found 
that  their  Jobs  in  State  or  local  government 
no  longer  exist.  Furthermore,  I  ecause  these 
stated  reemployment  rights  are  not  manda- 
tory upon  State  and  local  goveri  iments,  these 
veterans  lose  all  benefits  whici  would  have 
accrued  to  them  had  they  not  sntered  mili- 
tary service. 

This  year  It  Is  expected  that  an  estimated 
half  million  Vietnam  veterans  wUl  be  sepa- 
rated from  military  service.  M<ire  than  half 
of  these  young  men  were  empl  ayed  prior  to 
their  entering  service.  Under  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  th  ose  who  held 
jobs  with  the  Federal  Governmi  nt  or  private 
Industry  are  assured  that  their  ob  rights  are 
protected.  This  is  not  the  cas  j  with  thase 
veterans  who  previously  held  jsbs  as  school 
teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  and  other  State, 
county,  and  city  employees. 

Although  a  number  of  States  have  enacted 
legislation  providing  reemplo;  rment  rights 
to  veterans,  the  coverage,  the  rl|  ;hts  provided, 
and  the  availability  of  enforces  lent  machin- 
ery all  vary  considerably  from  £  tate  to  State. 
Also,  some  State  and  local  jurii  dictions  have 
demonstrated  a  reluctance,  am  even  an  un- 
willingness, to  reemploy  the  veteran.  Or  if 
they  do,  they  seem  unwilling  lio  grant  them 
seniority  or  other  benefits  whldh  would  have 
accrued  to  them  had  they  noi  served  their 
country  in  the  military.  1 

In  a  comparable  employmenti  field,  in  1972, 
the  Congress  extended  the  powers  of  the 
United  States  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  investlgaie  complaints 
of  discrimination  In  employment  by  State 
and  local  governments  based  bn  reasons  of 
race,  ethnic  origin,  and  sex,  and  authorized 
action  m  court  to  seek  corrective  measures. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  $,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Introduced  legislation  In  the  first  session  of 
the  93d  Congress,  to  Include  State  and  local 
governments  under  the  provisions  of  section 
9  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 

The  ComnUtee  believes  that  ^he  provisions 
of  50  U.S.C.  App.  59,  subsection^  (b)  through 
(h),  which  deal  strictly  with  the  reemploy- 
ment rights  of  veterans,  mora  logically  be- 
long in  title  38,  which  deals  with  veterans' 
benefits. 

The  Committee  also  believea  it  to  be  logi- 
cal and  consistent  with  congrqssional  Intent 
to  extend  these  same  rights  to|  veterans  who 
had  been  employed  by  State  ^nd  local  gov- 
ernments as  well.  For  this  rea^n,  the  bill  as 
reported  would  amend  veterwis'  reemploy- 
ment rights  law  to  extend  coverage  to  State 
governments  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
This  new  chapter  is  more  fplly  descriljed 
as  follows: 
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I  2021.  Right  to  Reemployment  of  Inducted 
Persons;  Benefits  Protected 
Subsections  (a)  and  (b).  Recodify  exUt- 
ing  law  concerning  the  reemployment  of  per- 
sons inducted  Into  the  armed  services  as 
well  as  extend  remployment  rights  to  those 
veterans  who  were  employed  by  State  or 
local  governments  or  other  political  subdi- 
visions prior  to  entering  military  service. 
These  veterans  are  not  currently  protected 
under  existing  Federal  law  and  must  rely  on 
the  vagaries  of  State  law  and  local  ordi- 
nances which  are  not  usually  as  comprehen- 
sive as  the  Federal  law  and  which  are  Infre- 
quently enforced  in  State  courts.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  recodification 
would  make  clear  congressional  Intent  that 
all  veterans,  regardless  of  who  their  preserv- 
ice employers  were,  should  receive  equitable 
treatment  In  the  matter  of  reemployment 
rights. 

Subsection  (c) .  Provides  that  State  laws  or 
local  ordinances  which  establish  greater  or 
additional  rights  or  protections  for  State  and 
local  employees  than  those  provided  by  this 
chapter  shall  not  be  abrogated  by  this  chap- 
ter. This  Is  in  keeping  with  the  Committee's 
belief  that  when  State  and  local  governments 
provide  returning  veterans  with  greater 
rights  and  protections  than  those  provided 
by  existing  Federal  statute,  the  veterans 
should  be  able  to  utilize  these  rights  and 
protections  as  well. 
§  2022.  Enforcement  Procedures 

In  addition  to  recodifying  existing  law,  this 
section  extends  to  employees  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  political  subdi- 
visions enforcement  rights  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  are  currently 
provided  for  employees  of  private  employers, 
including  the  specific  right  to  have  their  legal 
rights  litigated  in  the  Federal  courts.  The 
amendments  would  also  provide,  among  other 
things,  that  these  public  employees  could  be 
represented  in  these  proceedings  In  Federal 
court  by  the  appropriate  United  States  attor- 
ney. These  amendments  make  specific  and 
unequivocal  the  congressional  intent  that 
the  Federal  courts  shall  be  the  forum  for  the 
determination  of  reemployment  rights  of 
these  public  employees. 

There  Is  also  added  a  provision  at  the  end 
of  this  section  which  reaffirms  and  reflects 
more  clearly  the  congressional  Intent  that 
legal  proceedings  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
governed  by  equity  principles  of  law,  speci- 
fically by  barring  the  application  of  State 
statutes  of  limitations  to  any  such  proceed- 
ing. Congress,  In  1940,  omitted  any  reference 
to  the  application  of  any  time-barred  defense 
In  cases  arising  under  this  l£(w.  In  part  to 
Insure  the  application  of  a  policy  of  keeping 
enforcement    rights    available    to    returned 
veterans  as  uniform  as  possible  throughout 
the  country.  The  equity  doctrine  of  laches  ac- 
complishes this  purpose  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Therefore,  those  court  decisions  which  have 
either  applied  a  State  statute  of  limitations 
to  completely  bar  a  claim  under  the  prior 
law  (see  e.g.  Blair  v.  Page  Aircraft  Mainte- 
nance, Inc..  467  F.2d  815  (1972))    (Alabama 
1-year  statute  of  limitations);  Bell  v.  Aero- 
dex.  Inc..  473  P.  2d  869  (5th  Cir  1.974)   (Flor- 
ida 1  year  statute  of  l.niltations)  or  have  ap- 
plied a  State  statute  of  limitations  to  partial- 
ly bar  a  claim  under  the  prior  law  (see  e.g. 
liruca  V.  United  States  Steel  Corp.  (No.  73- 
1803  3d  Cir.  decided  AprU  17.  1974) ;  Smith  v. 
Continental   Airlines,    Inc.,    70    CCH    Labor 
Cases  13.501   (CX).  Calif.  1973))    are  not  in 
accord  with  the  intent  of  Congress  as  to  the 
application  of  time-barred  defenses. 

Furthermore,  the  holdings  in  Blair,  supra, 
and  Bell,  supra,  that  the  time  spent  by  the 
governmental  agencies  charged  with  the  ad- 
*nlnlstratlon  and  enforcement  of  this  act  in 
Investigation,  negotiation,  and  preparation 
for  suit  shall  be  charged  against  the  veteran 
In  any  consideration  of  a  time-barred  de- 


fense, again  misconstrue  and  misapply  con- 
gressional Intent. 

§  2023.  Reemployment  by  the  United  States, 
territory,  possession,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia 
This  section  Is  a  recodification  of  section 
459(e)    of  50  U.S.C.  App.,  with  approprUte 
editorial  changes,  which  provides  that  any 
eligible  veteran  who  was  employed  immedi- 
ately prior  to  entering  military  service  by  any 
Federal  agency  or  any  Federal  territory  or 
possession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
legislative  or  judicial  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  shall  be  restored  by  such  agency 
to  his  former  position. 

This  section  alsD  prov'.des  that  veteran  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
and  the  Postal  Rate  Commissior.  shall  have 
all  the  rights  to  reemployment  that  are 
granted  to  any  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. (The  Postal  Service  and  Rate  Com- 
mission are  specifically  placed  in  this  section 
to  emphasize  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  veterans  who  were  employees 
of  the  Postal  Service  and  Rate  Commission 
shall  be  afforded  every  right  and  protection 
to  reemployment  enjoyed  by  Federal  em- 
ployees.) 

The  Committee  is  in  agreement  with  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission's 
report  of  May  30,  1974,  to  S.  2784,  which 
strongly  supported  this  provision,  and  stated 
that  it  was: 

.  .  .  convinced  that  it  is  important  that 
Postal  Service  employees  be  brought  within 
the  scope  of  section  9  [of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act,  veterans'  reemployment 
rights!  through  positive  legislation.  At  the 
present  time,  they  are  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9  only  through  administra- 
tive action  of  the  Postal  Service.  While  they 
have  the  restoration  rights  and  other  em- 
ployment benefits  gutu-anteed  by  section  9 — 
as  the  Postal  Service  interprets  them — they 
have  neither  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mission that  other  Federal  employees  have 
nor  the  entitlement  to  representation  by  U.S. 
attorneys  that  employees  in  the  private  sec- 
tor enjoy. 

The  Commission  cited  several  Instances 
when  Congress  specifically  provided  that 
Postal  Service  employees  retained  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Commission  when  adverse 
actions  were  taken  against  them.  The  Com- 
mittee conctirs  with  the  Commission's  con- 
clusion that  "the  Congress  made  the  Postal 
Service  subject  to  the  Commission's  juris- 
diction In  recognition  of  its  status  as  a  Fed- 
eral agency  .  .  ."  and  thus  should  be  con- 
sidered a  Federal  agency  in  the  area  of  vet- 
erans' reemployment  rights  as  well. 
f  2024.  Rights  of  persons  who  enlist  or  are 
called  to  active  duty;  Reserves 
This  section  Is  a  recodification  of  section 
459(g)  of  50  XJS.C.  App.,  with  appropriate 
editorial  changes,  which  provides  that  all  re- 
employment rights  and  benefits  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  certain  reemployed  veterans  who 
later  enlist  in  or  enter  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  to  certain  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  members  who  enter 
or  are  called  to  active  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training. 

§  2025.  Assistance  in  obtaining  reemploy- 
ment 
This  section  is  a  recodification  of  section 
459(h)  of  50  U.S.C.  App.,  which  provides  that 
the  Department  of  Labor,  through  its  Office 
of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights  (OVRR), 
shall  assist  veterans  in  being  restored  to 
their  former  positions  by  using  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  volunteers.  OVRR, 
through  its  field  compliance  officers,  has  re- 
solved over  98  percent  of  the  several  thou- 
sand cases  it  receives  each  year.  To  penalize 
the  veteran  for  utilizing  the  OVRR  and  the 
United  States  attorney  to  assist  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  his  case,  as  specifically  provided  for 


in  the  law — ft  course  which  has  proved  to  be 
eminently  successful  over  the  years — is  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  Congress.  The  view  that 
correctly  reflects  this  Intent  Is  the  one  ex- 
pressed in  such  decisions  as  Kay  v.  General 
Cable  Corp.,  63  F.  Supp.  791,  793-794  (D. 
N.J..  1946);  Witty  v.  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Ry.  Co.  342  F.  2d  614  (7th  Cir.  1965) ;  Stinner 
V.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  73  CCH  Labor 
Cases  14,352  (W.D.  Pa.,  1974). 

In  addition,  that  portion  of  the  decision  in. 
Gruca,  supra,  which  holds  that  the  "bump- 
ing" of  other  employees  who  advanced  in 
seniority  or  position  while  the  veteran  was 
in  military  service  constitutes  prejudice  to 
the  employer  when  applying  the  doctrine  of 
laclies.  is  contrary  to  the  basic  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  to  the  application  of  the  act  and  is 
also  contrary  to  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  court  decisions  on  this  issue.  (See  e.g.. 
Conner  v.  Pennsylvania  Ry.  Co.,  177  P.2d  854 
(D.C.  Cir.  1949);  Bostick  v.  General  Motors 
Corp.,  101  P.  Supp.  213  (EJ5.  Mich..  1958): 
Whitmore  v.  Norfolk  4  Western  Ry.  Co..  61 
CCH  Labor  Ca.ses  10,573  (NJ5.  Ohio,  1969).) 
It  was  always  recognized  by  Congress  that 
such  "biunping"  was  inevitable  In  some  situ- 
ations, and  that  the  act  required  It  In  order 
to  provide  the  veteran  with  his  statutory 
rights  and  protections.  Anything  less  would 
uiidermine  the  very  purpose  of  the  act. 
?  2026.  Prior  rights  for  reemployment 

This  section  contains  the  text  of  50  U.S.C. 
App.  459(f),  that  if  two  or  more  veterans 
left  the  same  position  of  employment  to  en- 
ter military  service,  the  veteran  who  left  the 
position  first  shall  have  a  prior  right  to  be 
restored  to  that  position,  with  no  prejudice 
to  the  reemployment  rights  of  the  other 
veterans. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  table  of  chap- 
ters at  the  beginning  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  table  of  chapters  at 
tlie  beginning  of  part  m,  to  reflect  the  ad- 
dition of  new  chapter  43. 

Section  405 
This  section  amends  section  9  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  by  repealing  sub- 
sections (b)  through  (h)  and  redesignating 
subsections  (1)  and  (j)  as  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  respectively. 

TITLK    V ^EFTECTIVE    DAT* 


Section  $01 

This  section  provides  that,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  therein,  the  provisions  of  title 
I  shall  become  effective  on  July   1,   1974. 
Section  502 

This   section   provides  that   the   veteran.s' 
loan  provisions  of  title  III  of  this  Act  shall 
t>ecome  effective  on  September  1,   1974. 
Section  503 

Tills  section  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  titles  n  and  IV  of  this  act  shall  become 
effective   on    the   date   of   their   enactment. 
Cost  Estimates 

In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-510,  91st  Congress),  the  Com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  estimate  the  fiscal 
impact  of  S.  2784  as  reported.  Information 
supplied  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
regard  to  several  sections  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported has  undergone  several  revisions  i  with 
changing  asstimptions) ,  and  the  Committee 
therefore  believes  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  fiscal  Impact  and  asstunptlons  made  iii 
cost  estimates  of  the  major  provisions  is 
required  as  follows; 

Monthly    Assistance    Allowance    Increases 

An  estimated  1,630,000  individuals  would 
be  benefited  by  the  18.2  percent  rate  in- 
creases in  the  first  fiscal  year  with  participa- 
tion decreasing  gradviaUy  to  1.036.600  in  the 
fifth  fiscal  year.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  affected  and  the  additional  costs 
for  chapters  31.  34,  and  35. 
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TABLE  26.-S.  2784,  AS  REPORTED,  ADDITIONAL  COST  OF  DIRECT  BENEFITS  DUE  TO 

IDollar  amounts  In  mill 


101  s] 


All  chapters 


Ci. 


Direct 
lienefits 
Individuals  cost        I 


Direct 
benefits 
niividuals  cos         Ind  viduals 


Fiscal  year:  ,  ,„  ^^ 

1075  1,630,500 

1976 1,487.300 

1J77 ■■" 3,316,050 

ittTg :; 3, 162, 100 

1979;;i;";iIII"""III"""" 1,036,300 

5-year  total 


J462.3 
423.7 
374.3 
329.9 
293.8 


3,884.0 


Partial  tuition  assistance  allowance 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  on  June  4, 
1974,  submitted  to  the  Committee  the  five- 
year  fiscal  cost  of  the  partial  tuition  assist- 
ance allowance  In  the  blU  as  reported  based 
on  five  assumptions. 

Based  on  a  partial  tuition  payment  plan 
under  which  the  veteran  Is  to  pay  the  first 
$100,  the  VA  Is  to  pay  80  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder, up  to  a  maximum  payment  of  $720 
on  a  tuition  of  $1,000.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  estimating  costs  assumed: 

"1.  Full-time  private  school  trainees  to  re- 
ceive full  $720,  proportional  for  part  time. 

"2.  Average  public  college  tuition,  FY  1974, 
was  $424  (from  Office  of  Education).  We  In- 


flated by  6.5  percent   (simpl^) 
duclng  a  figure  of  $452  for 
subtracting  $100,  the  balance 
by  80  percent.  The  payment 
trainees  is  obtained  by  direct 

"3.  For  public  noncollege 
peated  the  above  procedure 
charge   for   public   junior 
other  data  are  available. 

"4.  The  chapter  34  cost 
ments  to  those  trainees  wh< 
from  the  extension  of  the 
We  have  no  data  available 

"5.  We  assume  that  since 
general   student   population 
colleges  while  81  percent  of 
In  public  colleges,  4  percent 


a  year,  pro- 

?Y   1975.  After 

was  multiplied 

for  part-time 

proportions. 

1  rainees,  we  re- 

u  ing  the  tuition 

CO  leges  since  no 

inpludes  all  pay- 
would  benefit 
<  elimitlng  date. 
Tor  chapter  35. 
percent  of  the 
attends   public 
veterans  are 
oX  all  trainees 


7  ' 


(tie 


TABLE  27.-S.  2784  AS  REP0i<TED,  ADDITIONAL  COfT  OF  PARTIAL  TUITION  PAYMENT 
(Dollar  amounts  n  milll>n$| 


Ch.  34  (veterafs 
assist 


ti  nee) 


Fiscal  year 


Individuals 


1975 1,«52.000 

1976 }'5»SS 

1977    - 1,217,080 

1978                1,125,000 

1979; 1,038,000 

S-yr  total 


Extension  of  delimiting  date 
The  cost  estimates  of  the  VA  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  delimiting  dates  have  varied 
widely. 

On  March  28,  1974,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration reported  to  the  Committee  that  It 
estimated  the  fiscal  year  1975  cost  of  a  two- 
year  delimiting  date  extension  would  be 
$179.1  million  decreasing  to  $80.5  million  at 
the  end  of  five  years.  The  following  table  In- 
dicates the  number  of  veterans  who.  It  is 
anticipated,  will  train  and  the  cost  for  the 
first  five  fiscal  years  as  estimated  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

TABLE  28.— MAR.  28,  1974.  VA  ESTIMATES  OF  5-YEAR  COST 
OF  2-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  DELIMITING  DATE 

[Dollar  amounts  in  mlllions| 

Direct  benefits 
Trainees  cost 

Fiscal  year: 

1975 118,  OOC  J179.1 

1976 98,000  148.8 

1977 44,000  66.8 

IfTI 52,000  78.9 

1979 53,000  80.5 

Total  5-yr  cost 554.1 

Officials  at  the  VA  explained  their  assump- 
tions In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  exten- 
sion of  delimiting  date  In  the  following 
statement: 

"1.  Actual  statistics  show  that  between 
fiscal  year  1965  and  fiscal  year  1966  there 


sei  aratlons. 


tiat 


I  ala  3 


GDC 


exteni  led 


were  4,139,000  net  separatlo  is 
(total      separations      minus 
equals  net  separations) .  In 
there   were    633,000    net 
from  fiscal  year  1955  througt 
there  were  4,672,000  net  se 

"2.    Using    past    experienc; 
how  many  will  enter  train  in; ; 
year  period,  we  estimate 
the   total  win  enter   trainihg 
time.  It  Is  further  estlmate( 
769,000,  5  percent  would  trqin 
year,  or  about  88,000.  It  is 
of  the  remainder  of  2,900 
train  In  their  8-year  period 
be  Induced  to  enter  training 
limiting    date   being 
Thus,  It  is  estimated  that 
year  117,000  (88,000  plus  2i 

"3.  In  fiscal  year  1968  th;re 
net  separations  of  which  it 
the  basis  of  past  experience 
train  In  the  8-year  period 
not  enter  training. 

"4.  Assuming  a  10-year 
our  estimate  of  the   1,769 
training  premised  upon  the 
66  period,  the  rate  who  would 
second  additional  year  would 
to  3  percent,  or  52,000  woiild 
second  additional  year.  Of 
did  not  train  In  the  8-yeai 
ther    estimate    that    the 
would  drop  to  %  of  1 
figure   of   23,000.   The   nuiikber 


perc  >nt, 


June 


INCREASED  ALLOWANCES-BASIC  INSTITUTIONAL  RATE  $260 
] 


31  (vocational 
rehabilitation) 


Ch.  36  (veterans'  edu- 
cational assistance) 


Ch.  35  (w  ves 

and  <  ii 


Direct 
benefits 

cos         Individua  i 


28.950 
27.500 
27, 000 
26,500 
26,000 


18.8 
8.7 
8.5 
8.4 
8.4 


1, 526, 000 
1, 381. 000 
1, 208, 000 
1, 053, 033 
927,000 


$434.7 
393.6 
343.7 
299.1 
262.9 


76,00( 
78.80r 
83,33 
82, 60 
83,60 


42.6 


1,732.3 


th! 


would  switch  from  public  to  private  Institu 
tlons." 

While  the  Committee  Is  awa 
mates  of  the  fiscal  impact  of 
were  made  on  the  best  data 
Committee  also  believes  that 
provision  may  be  inflated  particularly 
based  on  the  assumptions  of 
In  the  number  of  trainees  as  a 
extension   of   the   delimiting 
number  expected  to  switch  to 
tutions.  The  following  table 
ber  of  trainees  under  chaptet^ 
who  it  is  estimated  will  receive 
ance  for  the  next  five  fiscal 
attendant  costs: 


e  that  esti- 

this  section 

available,  the 

cost  of  this 

where 

ihe  increases 

result  of  the 

and   the 

]»rivate  Insti- 

the  num- 

34   and   35 

tiiitlon  assist- 

y  tars  and  the 


shows 


ediiC2tional 


Ch.  35  (wives,  widows  and  children) 


All  I  hapters 


Cost 


Individuals 


Cost        Individuals 


$564.0 
539.5 
441.3 
420.1 
398.7 


76,000 
78.000 
81,000 
82,600 
83.600 


$25.9 
27.7 
29.4 
30.9 
32.1 


1,728,000 
1,610,800 
1, 298, 000 
1,207,600 
1,121,600 


2,383.6 


146.0 


from  service 

reenllstments 

fiscal  year  1967 

Thus, 

fiscal  year  1967 


o' 


p^ratlons. 

to    determine 

within  their  8- 

1,769,000   of 

during   that 

that  of  the  1,- 

In  the  ninth 

estimated  that 

who  did  not 

1  percent  would 

with  the  de- 

to   9   years. 

during  the  ninth 

,000)   will  train. 

were  745,000 

is  estimated  on 

that  381,000  will 

ind  364,000  will 

leriod,  based  on 
00  who  entered 
fiscal  year  1955- 
traln  In  the 
drop  from  5 
train  in  the 
he  2,900,000  who 
period,  we  fur- 
percent    figure 
,  giving  a  net 
of  trainees 


from  the  fiscal  year  1968 
amount  to  23,000  (5  percent 
will  have  trained  and  1  percent 
did  not  train).  Therefore 
ber    of    trainees    in    the    10th 
amount   to   98,000    (52,000   plvf 
23,000) . 

"5.  Premised  on  this  formuli 
ing  either  a  9-year   or   10-; 
date,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
trainees  by  fiscal  year  who 
pected   to  train: 


Fiscal  year: 

1974 

1975 117. 

1976- 23, 

1977 29. 

1978 _ 33, 

1979 32, 


Note:  There  would  be  no  new  trainees 
year  1974  since  the  8  yr  delimiting  date  oi 
prior  to  June  1,  1%6,  does  not  run  out  un' 
number  of  trainees  in  fiscal  year  1978  and 
because  of  the  number  of  discharges  in 
fiscal  year  1971  exceeded  the  number  of 
year  1969. 


On  May  6,  the  Veterans' 
reported  to  the  Committee 
submitted  an  additional 
which  sharply  revised  the  cost 
ward  for  a  new  first  fiscal  yea 


9,  197It 


widows, 
lildren) 


Direct 

benefits 

cost 


$20.8 
23.4 
42.3 
22.4 
22.7 


309.6 


Cost 


$589.9 
567.2 
470.7 
451.0 
430.8 


2,509.6 


separations  would 

381,000  who 

of  those  who 

total  num- 

year    would 

23,000   plus 


and  assum- 

'  delimiting 

number  of 

vould  be  ex- 


yr 


10  yr 


0 
00 
100 
00 
KW 
100 


0 

117.000 
98. 000 
43,000 
52,000 
53,000 


estimated  for  fiscal 
anyone  discharged 
May  31,  1974.  The 
iscal  year  1979  rises 
Iscal  year  1970  and 
discharges  in  fiscal 


,  Administration 
S.  3398  and 
report  to  S.  2784 
estimates  up- 
cost  of  $618.5 
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million  over  their  previous  estimate  of  $175.9 
million. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  dUcrepancles, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  reported  to  the 
Committee  that: 

"In  developing  the  original  cost  estimates 
of  a  potential  2 -year  extension  nearly  a  year 
ago  we  assumed  that  5  percent  of  those  who 
would  have  entered  training  by  the  end  of 
the  8-year  eligibility  period  would  continue 
to  train  In  the  9th  year  and  that  3  per- 
cent would  continue  Into  the  10th  year.  We 
also  assumed  that  1  percent  of  those  who 
would  not  have  entered  within  8  years  would 
train  in  the  9th  year  and  0.75  percent  would 
train  In  the  10th  year.  The  result  was  an 
estimated  113,000  trainees  during  fiscal  year 
1975.  This  figure  was  later  updated  to  118,000 
trainees  to  parallel  the  upward  revisions  In 
our  estimates  and  to  reflect  the  numbers 
subsequently  shown  in  our  1975  congressional 
budget  submission.  At  that  time,  we  were 
unable,  due  to  time  constraints,  to  review 
the  basic  assumptions. 

"Upon  later  reevaluatlon,  we  observed  that 
the  number  of  post-Korean  peacetime 
trainees  had  increased  from  367,000  in  1972 
to  395,000  In  fiscal  1973.  Based  upon  this 
fact,  we  concluded  that  many  of  these  older 
veterans  were  making  an  effort  to  enter  train- 
ing before  the  expiration  of  their  8-year  de- 
limiting period.  This  was  also  confirmed  by 
other  reports  showing  an  Increase  In  entry 
rates  for  this  group. 

"A  special  study  and  tabulation  was  made 
by  a  VA  research  group,  the  results  of  which 
were  not  available  until  the  end  of  March 
1974.  This  special  study  provided  our  first 
training  count  of  those  Vietnam  veterans 
separated  before  enactment  of  the  current 
law  (between  August  4,  1964,  and  June  1, 
1966) .  The  study  estimated  that  adding  these 
early  Vietnam  veterans  to  the  post-Korean 
peacetime  veteran  total  would  produce  a 
count  of  388,000  in  training  as  of  the  end  of 
February  1974. 

"Having  expanded  the  388,000  to  refiect 
the  entire  1974  fiscal  year,  we  now  estimate 
that  between  500,000  and  600,000  persons  will 
have  trained  during  the  year  whose  entitle- 
ment wiU  expire  on  May  31.  1974.  Applying 
our  latest  data  on  entry  and  retention  rates, 
and  considering  the  new  data  provided  by 
the  special  study,  we  now  estimate  that  a 
revised  total  of  500,000  trainees  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  extended  entitlement  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1975.  This  revision  necessarily 
required  a  revision  In  the  cost  estimate  prom- 
ised upon  this  Increased  number  of  Indi- 
viduals who  we  now  anticipate  may  utilize 
training  under  a  2-year  delimiting  date 
extension." 

Thus,  the  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates for  the  five-year  cost  of  a  two-year 
delimiting  extension  were  revised  as  follows: 


TABLE  29.-MAY  6,  1974,  VA  ESTIMATES  OF  5-YR  COST  OF 
2-YR  EXTENSION  OF  DELIMITING  DATE 

lOoUar  amounts  In  millions] 


Trainees 

Direct  benefits 

cost 

On  millions) 

Fiscal  year: 

1975                  

500,000 

^l^^\ 

1976                

500,000 

759.1 

1977                

311,000 

472.1 

197g                .  

379,000 

575.4 

1979 -  

396.000 

601.2 

3,166.9 

The  Committee  believes  that  because  of 
the  considerable  discrepancy  between  the 
various  estimates  of  trainees  and  costs,  there 
is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
VA  cost  estimates  for  the  two-year  extension 
of  the  delimiting  date.  Although  the  higher 
figure  has  been  included  in  overall  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  reported  bill,  the  Committee  is 
without  sufficient  information  to  make  a 
final  determination  as  to  the  cost  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  provision. 

Veterans  Education  Loan  Program 
On  Jime  3,  1974.  the  Veterans'  AdminUtra- 
tlon,  in  providing  information  of  the  cost  of 
the  Veterans'  Education  Loan  Program,  ex- 
plained to  the  Committee  its  assumptions  in 
estimating  the  number  of  trainees  who 
would  take  advantage  of  the  availability  of 
the  new  loan  program,  as  follows: 

Under  the  student  loan  proposal.  VA  would 
make  loans  of  up  to  $2,000  per  academic  year 
to  certain  chapter  34  veterans  enrolled  on  at 
least  a  half-time  basis  in  courses  leading  to 
standard  college  degrees.  Such  a  loan  would 
not  accrue  Interest  until  the  veteran  ceased 
to   be  at   least  a  half-time  student.   These 
loans  would  be  made  from  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Fund  and  guaranteed  by 
the   Administrator  by  issuance  of  notes  or 
other   obligations   to   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury.  Both  the  loans  to  the  veterans  and 
the  notes  Issued  to  Treasury  would  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  not  less  than  that  paid  by  the 
Treasury  on  notes  and  obligations  held  by 
the  Fund.  A  veteran  would  not  be  entitled  to 
a  loan  unless  he  covUd  not  obtain  the  full 
amount  needed  in  the  form  of  a  guaranteed 
loan  as  described  tinder  part  B  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  amended. 
Since  these  chapter  34  loans  are  to  be  a  sec- 
ondary source  of  funds  and  since  the  VA 
would  be  reqviired  to  consider  the  veteran's 
total   amount  of  financial   resources  before 
granting   a  loan,   we  have  assumed  that  a 
minimum  of  10  percent  and  a  maximimi  of 
50  percent  of  those  veterans  training  in  col- 
lege  each  year  would   avail   themselves   of 
loans.  Secondly,  that  those  in  pubUc  schools 

TABLE  31.- ESTIMATED  COST,  S.  2784,  AS  REPORTED 
II  n  millions  of  dollarsl 


would  have  an  average  loan  of  $14i27  In  1975 
and  those  in  private  schools  an  average  loan 
of  $2,000.  Thirdly,  we  have  assumed  that  the 
VA  would  bear  the  Interest  expense  through 
the  first  nine  months  after  the  veteran 
ceased  to  train  on  at  least  a  half -time  basis. 
The  Interest  rate  is  assumed  to  be  7.25  per- 
cent, the  current  rate  for  new  obligations 
held  by  the  Fund.  Finally,  we  would  incur 
general  operating  expenses  for  the  operation 
and  administration  of  this  new  program. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  VA's 
estimate  that  50  percent  of  all  veterans  re- 
ceiving GI  bUl  benefits  will  also  receive  a 
loan  under  the  Veterans'  Education  Loan 
Program  is  excessive.  No  supportive  data  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. The  Committee  believes  that  the  use 
of  the  new  loan  program  will  be  nearer  to 
the  10-percent  level  which  was  the  VAs 
own  estimate  until  this  past  week  since  ( 1 ) 
these  loans  are  a  secondary  source  of  funds, 
(2)  a  veteran  must  first  faU  to  qualify  for 
a  loan  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  be- 
fore becoming  eligible  for  the  new  program, 
and  (3)  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  es- 
timates that  only  one-third  of  those  eligible 
for  loans  under  the  federally-insured  stu- 
dent loan  program  actually  receive  such 
loans. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  adopts  the  cost 
estimates  for  the  loan  provision  at  the  10- 
percent  activity  rate.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  veterans  receiving  loans 
together  with  the  administrative  and  In- 
terest cost  of  the  program  for  the  next  five 
fiscal  years : 

TABLE  30. -ESTIMATE  OF  COST  FOR  VETERANS  EDUCATION 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

IDollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Veterans 

Total 

receiving 

value 

Admin- 

loans (in 

of  loans 

Inter- 

istra- 

thou- 

. out- 

est 

tive 

Total 

sands) 

standing 

costs 

costs 

costs 

• 

Hscal  year: 

• 

1975  ... 

135.9 

$168.4 

$12.1 

$1.4 

$13.5 

1976 

124.  7 

333.0 

24.1 

0.9 

25.0 

1977 

99.3 

463.5 

33.6 

1.8 

35.4 

1978 

93.7 

577.7 

41.9 

2.6 

44.5 

1979  ... 

88.1 

671.2 

48.7 

3.2 

51.9 

Total. 

160.4 

9.9 

170.3 

Total  five-year  cost 
The  following  table  provides  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  cost  projection  of  8.  2784  as  reported 
for  the  next  five  fiscal  years.  Given  the  fore- 
going discussion,  the  Committee  believes 
that  some  of  the  VA  prepared  cost  estimates 
are  In  doubt  and  that  the  total  cost  re- 
flected below  may  be  inflated: 


Section  and  provision 1975 

TITLE  I 

101.  Equalization  ch.  31  benefits 36.6 

102.  Rata  increases 1  ««  7 

103.  Rate  increases J  ~* ' 

104.  Partial  tuition 589.9 

TITU  M 

202.  (a)  45  mo.  entitlement 55. 5 

(b)  Active  duty  for  traininc  en- 

titlemenu •» 

203.  Delimiting  date  extension  ch.  34 731.0 

205.  Refresher  training 3.0 

206.  Work-study  program 8.3 

207  Tutorial  assistance .8 

208.  Delimiting  date  extension  ch.  55...  (■) 

210.  Farm  training  ch.  35 .4 

212.  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committees 

payment •» 


Fiscal  year— 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

37.2 
392.6 
567.2 

37.9 
346.9 
470.7 

38.6 
305.6 
451.0 

39.0 
272.0 
430.8 

19.8 

.6 

731.0 

2.5 

8.3 

.7 

(') 

.4 


19.8 


19.  S 


19.8 


.1 

.1 

.1 

454.7 

554.1 

578.9 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

.6 

.5 

.5 

(') 

<■) 

(') 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Fisc»l  year- 


Si.  1 


27.4 
(«) 


24.2 


21.7 
(•) 

6.6 
1) 


t\    n    n    n 

W  («)  (»)  <•> 


Section  and  provision 1975  1976  1977  1978  1979 

213.  Apprenticeship,  on-job  training  rate 

increases 38.6 

214.  Course  measurement (•) 

215.  Repeal  2-program  limitation 6.0 

216.  Evaluation  and  data  colloction (O 

217.  Administration— Outreach (') 

218.  Advisory  council (') 

TITLE  III 

Interest  cost 12-1  24.1  33.6  41.9  48.7 

General  operating  expenses 1.4  .9  i.»  «.o  i.t 

TITLE  IV 

Total  tifle  IV 

Total  cost 


>  No  estimated  cost  available. 


>  Provision  incurs  no  significant  cost. 


(«)       <«>       (»)       <n 

0) 

..    1.908.5     1.824.8     1.411.7     1.456.7 

1,432.9 
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TABULATION    OF   VOTES   CAST   IN    COMMITTEE 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  ol  the  Legifl- 
latlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed, the  following  Is  a  tabulation  of  votes  cast 
in  person  or  by  proxy  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  a  motion 
to  report  8.  2784.  with  an  amendment,  fa- 
vorably to  the  Senate: 

TtJtS — 9 

Vance  Hartke.  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Alan 
Cranston.  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Strom  Thur- 
mond, Robert  T.  Stafford  and  James  A.  Mc- 
Clure. 

MATS O 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  report  placed 
in  ftie  Record  outlines  and  explains  in 
considerable  detail  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
visions before  you  and  the  committee's 
conviction  with  respect  to  related  mat- 
ters. However,  some  additional  explana- 
tory remarks  as  to  certain  features  of 
the  GI  bill  program  are  in  order. 

Ul»EMPLOTMEl»T  AMONG  DISABLED  AND  VIFTNAM 
ERA    VETERANS 

As  amendments  contained  in  S.  2784 
reveal,  the  committee  continues  to  be 
quite  disturbed  over  what  it  believes  are 
inadequate  efforts  to  aid  unemployed  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam  era  veterans.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  amendments  in  the  reported 
bill,  the  committee  is  cognizant  that  a 
second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
of  1974  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress contains  funds  for  the  public  em- 
ployment  program   authorized   by   the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971,  as 
authorized  in  section  3  (a)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment   and   Training 
Act.  Such  funds  should  be  used  to  pro- 
vide additional  employment  opportun- 
ities for  disabled  and  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. The  Emergency  Employment  Act 
provided  for  special  consideration '  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  effected  this  requirement  by 
establishing  guidelines  at  a  40  percent 
quota  for  hires  of  veterans  under  the 
program.  The  additional  EELA  funds  con- 
tained in  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  can  and  should  be  used  to  es- 
tablish a  meaningful  veterans  employ- 
ment program.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  Increasing  the  40  percent  quota 
through  a  change  in  the  Secretary's 
guidelines.  In  addition,  requirements  for 
hiring  disabled  veterans  should  be  added 
by  the  Secretory. 

As  amendments  to  chapter  41  made  by 
S.  2784  indicate,  the  committee  continues 
to  believe  that  there  should  be  substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  Employment 
Service — ES — services  for  veterans  both 
in  counseling  and  in  improved  job  devel- 
opment and  placement  service.  The  law 
presently  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  section  2007,  of  title  38,  to  establish 
administrative  controls  to  insure  that 
each  eligible  veteran  who  requests  as- 
sistance "shall  promptly  be  placed  In  a 
satisfactory  Job  or  job-training  opportu- 
nity or  receive  some  other  specific  form 
of  assistance  designed  to  enhance  his  em- 
ployment prospects  substantially  such  as 
Individual  job  development  or  employ- 
ment counseling  services."  Amendments 
made  by  S.  2784  would  also  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  standards 
for  determining  compliance  by  State  em- 
ployment service  agencies  with  the  pro- 


visions of  chapters  41  andl  42.  With  re- 
spect to  improved  counseling  service  for 
veterans  it  seems  clear  that  the  Secretary 
should  require  that  each  veteran  whose 
job  goals  are  not  clear  or  wl|o  requires  job 
adjustment  assistance  shtuld  be  con- 
sidered and  served  on  a  case  by  case 
basis.  In  order  to  accomp  ish  this  each 
such  veteran  should  be  aide  d  through  the 
counseling  process  to  develi  ip  an  employ- 
ability  plan  with  long-ran  :e  and  short- 
range  goals.  The  plan  shou  d  also  include 
a  determination  of  trainin  r  that  may  be 
needed  such   as   is   currei  itly   available 
under  title  38  or  other  oijob  training, 
institutional,  work  experien  ce,  subsidized, 
and  so  on.  In  addition  th;  employment 
services  should  see  that  efl  orts  are  made 
to  develop  training  opportimities  through 
CETA  sponsors,  pubhc  and  private  voca- 
tional facilities  and  so  onl  The  employ- 
ability  plan  should  includit  steps  for  in- 
dividualized job  developnent   and  for 
continuous  foUowup  for    i  year.  As  to 
definitive   performance   si  andards   with 
regard  to  counseUng,  I  b;lieve  there  is 
consensus  that  the  numbe  r  of  new  Viet- 
nam Era  veteran  applies  nts  counseled 
should  be  at  least  twice  th  s  current  rate. 
With  respect  to  disabled  veterans  I  be- 
lieve the  Department  of  La  >or  is  in  agree- 
ment that  definitive  perfo  -mance  stand- 
ards require  that  all  han^capped  veter 


Level  3 — relocation  grants 

The  second  project  will 
three  of  the  above  services 
support  services  such  as  prd 
relocation  counseling.  The  ttird  project 
involves  computerized  matcling  of  ap 
plicants'  names  and  qualific  itions  with 
employers,  jobs,  and  requirements.  Re- 
ports win  then  be  sent  to  t^e  originat- 
ing   offices    at    which    time 
grants  will  be  given  to  those 
who  wish  to  relocate.  Mr, 


seems  that  such  projects  cculd  signifi 


cantly  aid  in  the  promotion 
employment    mobility     and 
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lirovide  all 
and  other 
and  post- 


relocation 
applicants 
A-esident,  it 


of  veteran 
I     would 


strongly  urge  that  veterans  re  ceive  prior 
ity  consideration  and  servicq  in  each  of 
these  projects. 

Finally,  serious  consideralion  should 
be  given  to  requiring  that|  the  Postal 
Service  be  included  under  th0  mandatory 
listing  program.  When  Post  Office  hiring 
was  under  Civil  Service  Commission,  its 
mail  staff  composition  was  an  estimated 
70  to  80  percent  veterans  and  about  66 
percent  of  the  new  hires  ware  veterans. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1973  whfen  the  Post 
Office  was  no  longer  under  Civil  Service, 
the  Post  Office  hired  a  totallof  77,925  of 
whom  58  percent  were  veterans  and  32 
percent  were  Vietnam  era  veterans.  In 
the  first  8  months  of  1974  there  were 
100,000  new  hires  of  whicq  55  percent 


ans  could  benefit  from  same  counseling    were  veterans  and  30  percei^t  were  Viet- 


and  that  many  will  need  ilitensive  coun- 
seling and  arrangement^  for  support 
services  related  to  employ  ment.  Accord- 
ingly such  steps  should  bf  taken  by  the 
Secretary. 

Obviously,  there  should  jalso  be  greatly 
improved  job  development  and  placement 
services.  In  the  psist  flscjl  year  only  16 
percent  of  available  Vietm  m  era  veterans 
were  placed  in  a  job  li  excess  of  3 
days,  and  less  than  2  pe-cent  were  en 
rolled  in  Federal  traininj  programs.  An 
aggressive  program  to  iniure  that  Fed' 
eral  contractoi-s  and  subcontractors  in- 
stitute VA  apprenticeship  and  onjob 
training  programs  should  aid  in  sub- 
stantially increasing  al4  rendered  to 
veterans.  As  to  men  and  \romen  current- 
ly In  the  service,  a  predischarge  place- 
ment system  should  be  estjablished  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  i^  collaboration 
with  the  Department  of 'Defense  which 
would  link  military  bases  with  job  banks 
and  other  employment  tervice  job  in- 
formation and  matching  systems  for  di- 
rect Job  placement. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  to  sta- 
tion full-time  VA  staff  on  military  bases 
as  required,  to  facilitate  the  transition 
of  service  persons  from  tnilitary  service 
to  Jobs  in  the  public  or,  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ^Iso  aware  that 
the  Department  of  Laaor's  Manpower 
Administration  is  in  the  process  of  devel- 
oping a  package  of  "worker  relocation" 
demonstration  projects  i^hich  will  oper- 
ate over  a  period  of  3  jears.  Although 
project  designs  are  not  iet  completed  it 
is  my  understanding  tlit  the  prelimi- 
nary plan  is  to  conduct!  three  separate 
projects  in  different  gepgraphic  areas. 
The  first  project  will  consist  of  three 
different  levels  of  servicjs: 

Level  1 — ^telephone  joq  search  and  re- 
ferral; 

Level  2 — job  search  giant;  and 


nam  era  veterans.  Mandatory  listing 
along  with  preferential  hiring  through 
the  public  employment  offices  would  in- 
crease the  hiring  of  veteitins  in  the 
Postal  Service.  As  many  oil  the  jobs  in 
the  Post  Office  are  not  paysically  de- 
manding and  many  others  have  been 
lightened  by  automation,  ii  would  fur- 
ther appear  that  there  are  numerous  op- 
portunities for  disabled  veterans. 

REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  FOB  VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  title  IV  of  S.  2784  would 
also  recodify  with  some  amendments  in- 
to title  38  where  it  more  appropriately 
belongs,  the  existing  law  w|th  regard  to 
reemployment  rights  for  veterans  pres- 
ently found  in  50  United  States  Code 
App.  59.  In  addition  to  recodification,  the 
law  would  also  extend  for  me  first  time, 
reemployment  rights  of  thqse  who  were 
employed  by  State  governments  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions.  Thus,  former  school- 
teachers, policemen,  firemen,  and  other 
State  and  county  employees  would  be 
granted  reemployment  rirfits  identical 
to  those  enjoyed  by  those  veterans  em- 
ployed by  private  companies.  The  com- 
mittee is  particularly  indebted  to  Sen- 
ator Randolph,  a  most  distinquished  and 
valued  senior  member  of  the  committee 
for  his  deep  interest  in  |this  matter. 
Through  the  hard  and  persistent  work 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
the  provisions  which  were  originally  con- 
tained in  his  bill,  S.  1635,  were  incorpor- 
ated into  S.  2784  as  reported.  As  Senator 
Randolph  said  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks to  S.  1635: 

.  .  .  We  should  leave  no  doulit  In  the  minds 
Of  the  state  and  local  government  employers 
that  Congress  feels  aU  veterans  shovUd  re- 
ceive equitable  treatment  in] the  matter  of 
reemployment  rights. 

Mr.  President,  these  ai|e  sentiments 
that  the  committee  as  a  whole  strongly 
concur  in  and  for  this  reason  the  pro- 


visions have  been  made  a  part  of  the  re- 
ported bill.  This  coverage  for  State  and 
local  employees  is  meant  to  operate  pro- 
spectively and  applies  only  to  veterans 
who  are  released  from  militai-y  service  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  Senator  Ran- 
dolph for  his  assistance  in  enabling  the 
committee  to  arrive  at  the  decision  that 
reemployment  rights  should  be  extended 
to  veterans  who  were  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  reemploy- 
ment rights,  itihould  be  noted  that  cur- 
rently Government  policy  to  reach  every 
serviceman  at  the  time  he  is  released 
from  military  service  so  that  individual 
servicemen  can  fill  out  a  form  with  cer- 
tain information  concerning  pre-service 
employment  or  military  service.  These 
completed  forms  are  then  collected  at 
separation  centers  and  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights  na- 
tional office  where  they  are  used  as  self- 
mailing  devices  to  furnish  reemployment 
rights  information  to  veterans  and  to 
preservice  employers.  This  is  intended  to 
facilitate  prompt  reinstatement  of  re- 
turning veterans  in  their  former  employ- 
ment and  to  prevent  unnecessary  dis- 
putes from  arising  and  further  lets  par- 
ties know  where  further  assistance  can 
be  obtained  if  needed.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  the  committee's  understanding  that 
the  DeiMirtment  of  Labor  is  currently  re- 
ceiving data  on  less  than  60  percent  of 
the  number  of  persons  that  are  actually 
separated.  The  absence  of  information 
on  40  percent  of  those  being  separated 
from  the  service  significantly  impairs  the 
operation  and  affect  of  the  reemploy- 
ment rights  program.  Regulations  should 
be  issued  with  steps  taken  to  implement 
them    which    would    assure    significant 
movement  towards  the  goal  of  100  per- 
cent participation. 


CONTROLS  TO   PREVENT  ABUSES 

Mr.  President,   S.   2784,   as  reported, 
contains  a  number  of  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent abuses  of  the  veterans  educational 
sissistance  programs.  Included  is  the  re- 
quirement    that     institutions     offering 
courses  with  vocational  objectives  must 
show  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  per- 
sons completing  the  course  over  the  pre- 
ceding 2-year  period  have  been  employed 
in  the  specific  occupational  category  for 
which  the  com-se  was  designed  to  provide 
training.    Some    questions    have    been 
raised  concerning  this  50  percent  place- 
ment rule  and  some  have  been  quick  to 
point  out  that  there  are  various  reasons 
and  situations  where  veterans  might  not 
obtain  employment  in  this  specific  occu- 
pational category  for  which  the  course 
trained  them.  The  committee  wishes  to 
emphasize,  however,  that  this  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  requirement  is  that  half 
of  those  who  complete  the  courses  obtain 
such  employment.  Second,  it  should  also 
be  pointed  out  that  this  provision  applies 
only  to  those  who  complete  the  course 
and  not  to  those  who  enroll  and  fail  to 
complete.  As  such  this  should  not  be  un- 
duly burdensome.  For  example,  with  re- 
spect   to    coiTespondence    courses,    the 
General  Accoimting  Office   testified  in 
1972  that  nearly  75  percent  of  all  veter- 


ans discontinued  before  completing  their 
correspondence  training.  Thus,  the 
amendment  made  by  S.  2784  would  only 
require  Uiat  something  less  than  13  per- 
cent of  those  who  enrolled  found  em- 
ployment in  the  specific  occupational 
category  for  which  trained.  If  there  are 
schools  which  believe  they  would  have 
difficulty  in  meeting  this  requirement,  it 
if  perhaps  time  that  they  aclaiowledge 
so  publicly. 

Concerning  verification  of  the  50  per- 
cent placement  rule,  the  committee  would 
expect  that  the  existing  techniques  and 
procedures  currently  in  effect  for  sales 
or  sales  management  courses  which  come 
within  the  purview  of  section  1673  should 
serve  as  an  appropriate  starting  point. 
Certain  questions  have  been  raised  about 
difficulties  in  contacting  certain  gradu- 
ates and  in  this  connection  the  commit- 
tee does  not  expect  that  every  veteran 
could  be  contacted  by  a  school.  A  statis- 
tically    valid     and     reliable     sample 
approved  and  verified  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  could  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  section  204  without  the  neces- 
sity of  having  to  contact  each  graduate 
of  the  school.  In  this  connection  the  com- 
mittee imderstands  that  more  abundant 
placement  data  as  to  graduates  of  voca- 
tional objective  coiuses  exists  than  has 
been  suggested  by  some  questioning  the 
operation  of  this  provision.  For  example, 
the  committee  understands  that  place- 
ment information  is  annually  forwarded 
by  member  schools  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools 
and  the  National  Home  Study  Coimcil. 

The  committee  is  fiu-ther  aware  that 
the  rules  of  those  accrediting  bodies  pro- 
vide that  as  part  of  both  the  initial  ap- 
proval and  the  periodic  reevaluation 
process  the  ticcrediting  body  takes  into 
account  a  school's  placement  of  gradu- 
ates. Presumably  this  indicates  that  such 
information  is  available.  Further,  accord- 
ing to  A.  Harvey  Belitsky,  in  his  book 
"Private  Vocational  Schools  and  Their 
Students": 


More  than  four-fifths  of  NATTS  schools 
have  some  student  foUowup  procedures  al- 
though Intervals  varied  widely. 

According  to  Belitsky  about  50  percent 
of  the  NATT  schools  contact  the  students 
within  6  months  of  graduation. 

Questions  have  also  been  raised  about 
specific  occupational  categories.  As  the 
committee  report  indicates  there  are  sub- 
stantial differences  in  occupational  cate- 
gories between  for  example,    "computer 
programmer"  and  "key  punch  operator". 
If  the  majority  of  students  are  placed  as 
key  punch  operators  rather  than  com- 
puter programers  the  course  is  more 
properly  designated  as  one  that  provides 
training  for  operators  rather  than  pro- 
gramers. Some  have  suggested  however 
that  some  students  initially  find  employ- 
ment as  key  punch  operators  but  subse- 
quently become  computer  programers. 
While  the  committee  continues  to  believe 
that  the  proper  vocational  objective  of 
such  a  course  would  be  key  punch  oper- 
ator it  wishes  to  emphasize  that  it  is  per- 
missible for  the  school's  advertising  to 
indicate  the  numbers  of  such  students 
who  have  moved  up  to  become  computer 
pi'ogramers  provided  such  disclosure  is  in 
no  way  misleading,  deceptive  or  errone- 


ous as  provided  for  In  new  section  1795, 
as  created  under  section  215  of  the  re- 
ported bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Director 
of  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  supporting 
the  50-percent  placement  rule  and  new 
section  1795. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter  was 
ordered  printed  as  follows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
VS.    Senate,    Russell    Office    Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear    Senator    Hartke:    "Hie    Bureau    of 
Consumer   Protection   has   reviewed   certain 
proposed    amendments   to   Title   38   of    the 
United  States  Code  as  contained  in  S.  2784, 
the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974. 

The  Bureau  has  been  concerned  for  some 
time  with  the  business  practices  of  pro- 
prietary vocational  and  hon>e  study  schools. 
We  have  been  particularly  troubled  by  mis- 
leading advertising  and  by  other  practices 
which  Induce  vulnerable  consumers  to  en- 
roll in  courses  of  study  that  do  not  offer 
career  training  leading  to  actual  employ- 
ment positions.  Consequently,  the  Bureau 
would  favor  the  proposed  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 1673(a)  of  S.  2784  which  would  require 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  disapprove 
for  veterans'  benefits  any  school  that  does 
not  place  one-half  of  its  graduates  in  Jobs 
m  the  field  for  which  they  were  trained. 

The  Bureau  is  most  interested  In  coordi- 
nating Its  efforts  in  the  vocational  school 
field  with  the  Veterans  Administration.  In 
this  regard  we  are  prepared  to  endorse  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  VA-PTC  working 
agreement  as  defined  In  the  attached  amend- 
ment to  Section  1786  of  S.  2784. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Thomas  Roscr, 

Director. 

•■§  1795.  Limitation  on  certain  advertising, 
sales,  and  enrollment  practices 
"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligi- 
ble person  In  any  course  offered  by  an  insti- 
txition  which  utilizes  advertising,  sales,  or 
enrollment  practices  of  any  type  which  are 
erroneous,  deceptive,  or  misleading  either  by 
actual  statement,  omission,  or  intimation. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  pursuant  to 
section  1794  of  this  title,  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
utilize  where  appropriate,  its  services  and 
facilities  consistent  with  its  resotirces  in 
carrying  out  investigations  and  making  his 
determinations  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Such  agreement  shaU  provide  that 
cases  arising  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  any  simUar  matters  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
or  chapters  34  and  35  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  which,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, will  conduct  an  investigation  and 
present  preliminary  findings.  The  findings 
and  results  of  any  such  Investigations  shaU 
be  referred  to  the  Administrator  who  shall 
take  appropriate  action  In  such  cases  within 
ninety   (90)  days  after  such  referral. 

'•(c)  Whenever  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  an  adjudicative  proceeding  has  en- 
tered a  final  order,  excluding  consent  orders 
entered  into  pvirsuant  to  Part  3.11  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Rules  of  Practice, 
(16  CFR  3.11  et  seq.)  to  cease  and  desist 
against  any  institution  whose  courses  are 
approved  under  this  chapter  or  chapters  34 
and  35  such  order  shall  be  treated  by  the 
Administrator  as  conclusive  evidence  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  shall,  pvirsuant  to  Sub- 
section   (a),   disapprove    the   enrollment   of 
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»ny  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  In  any 
course  offered  by  such  Institution. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator 
shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  nature  and 
dlqiosltion  of  all  cases  arising  under  this 
section.":  and 

'■(e)  Striking  out  from  the  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  36  of  such 
title  the  following : 

"1795.  Limitation  on  period  of  assistance 
under  two  or  more  programs." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof; 

"1795.  Ijimltatlon  on  certain  advertising, 
sales,  and  enrollment  practices." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  also  ask  unaiiimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  a  tele- 
gram from  Joseph  A.  Clark,  commis- 
s.'aner  of  the  Indiana  Private  School  Ac- 
crediting Commission  and  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Admin- 
istrators which  supports  in  principle  the 
provisions  of  sections  204  and  214. 

There  being  no  objection  the  telegram 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 
(Telegram] 

Hon.  Vamce  Habtke, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee   o.i    Veterans' 
Affairs.  Washington.  D.C. 
Deax  Mr.  Chairman:  Please  reference  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  2784  and  report  munber  93-907 
sections  204  and  213. 

I  wish  to  commend  your  Coninilitee  for  its 
efforts  in  preparing  this  much  needed  amend- 
ment to  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and 
tell  you  I  support  in  principle  sections  204 
and  215. 

No  reputable  institution  will  object  to 
showing  that  a  substantial  number  of  grad- 
uates were  placed  In  jobs  for  which  they  were 
trained.  It  is  Important  that  the  school  show 
that  the  number  of  graduates  who  took  the 
training  for  job  placement  did  In  fact  re- 
ceive Job  placement.  Further  it  is  Important 
that  this  apply  across  the  spectrum  of  post 
secondary  education.  As  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Administrators 
and  supervisors  of  private  schools  I  wish  to 
inform  you  we  are  preparing  a  position  paper 
on  this  very  Issue.  In  a  like  manner  we  agree 
It  Is  most  important  to  differentiate  between 
Job  employment  preparation  and  a  voca- 
tional or  recreational  training. 

Section  216  is  much  needed  and  targets  a 
severe  problem.  I  chaired  the  Committee  on 
Advertising  and  Recruitment  P>ractlces  at  the 
ECS  National  Invitational  Conference  on 
Consumer  Protection  In  Education  in  March 
of  this  year  in  Denver.  Section  215  comple- 
ments the  recommendations  of  our  conunit- 
tee  and  strongly  points  out  a  needed  safe- 
guard of  the  VA  in  protecting  veterans,  their 
widows  and  families. 

Please   extend    my   compliments   to   your 
Committee  and  staff  for  the  fine  work  In  cov- 
ering two  difficult  problem.s  quite  adequately 
with  sections  204  and  215. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  A.  Clabk. 
Commissioner.    Indiana    Private    School 
Accrediting  Commission. 

THE    01    BnX    AND    THE    8P.M»ISH-SPE\KINr. 
VETEHAN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  amendments  to  sections  241  and 
244  of  title  38  provide,  among  other 
things,  for  greater  outreach  effoits  to  be 
made  particularly  on  a  peer-group  basis 
to  veterans  In  areas  where  significant 
numbers  speak  a  language  other  than 
English  as  theh-  principal  language  par- 
ticularly the  Puerto  Rican  community  In 
the  East  and  Northeastern  United  States 
and  the  Mexican  American  community  in 
the  Southwest. 
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While  the  Veterans'  Adi  linistration  it- 
self needs  to  hire  signiflfcantly  greater 
numbers  of  young  Spanlshjsumamed  and 
Spanish-speaking  veterans,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  not 
now  presently  equipped  'to  adequately 
provide  in  either  quantity]  or  quality  the 
services  intended  by  the  committee. 

It  is  for  this  reason  the  committee  also 
amended  section  244  to  ppvide  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  $hall,  pursuant 
to  authority  presently  contained  in  sec- 
tion 213  enter  into  contraqts  to  utilize  the 
facilities  of  commxmity  bafeed  national  or 
local  organizations  or 
have  special  expertise, 
communication  with  and 
services  to  veterans,  d 
lack  of  education  or  by  vuiue  of  linguistic 
or  other  socioeconomic  factors.  With 
particular  reference  to  th»  Hispanic  vet- 
eran, tiie  committee  is  aware  that  three 
veteran  outreach  programs  have  existed 
since  1972  to  provide  ouireach,  recruit- 
ment and  coimseling.  referral  and  follow- 
up  to  veterans  through  85  centers  and 
31  cities.  Three  prime  contractors  for  this 
Department  of  Labor  funded  program 
are:  First,  the  American  GI  Forum, 
second,  the  Puerto  Ricin  Congress  of 
New  Jersey,  and,  third,  t^e  Puerto  Rican 
Forum.  Funding  for  thes*  programs  ap- 
parently is  not  assured  beyond  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  which  eiids  this  month 

It  would  appear  that 
ance  of  financing  for  thi 
reach  programs  is  in  vi 
intent  and  scope  of  t 
made  by  this  bill.  Accon 
urge  that  decisions  with  Regard  to  fund- 
ing should  be  strongly  ;  reevaluated  in 
light  of  our  action  today.  | 

Finally,  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  Uke  to  inseit  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  letters  I  hai  e  received  from 
the  Honorable  Herman  ]  (adillo  and  the 
Honorable  Jamie  Bentte  ;  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendments  imade  in  section 
241  and  244. 

I  ask  unanimous  con  sent  that  these 
letters  and  a  telegram  fr  Mn  the  National 
Puerto  Rican  Forum  It  c.  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objecti  an.  the  material 
is  ordered  printed  in  thi  Record  as  fol- 
lows : 

Congress  of  the  Un  ted  States. 

Washington,  D.i '..  June  18, 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Habtke, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
US.  Senate.  Russell  B  lilding,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Deak  Ms.  Chairman:  I  :  lave  reviewed  the 
report  accompanying  S.  2  784,  the  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans'  Readjustme  it  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  and  am  very  enc  suraged  by  those 
provisions  which  will  bepeflt  veterans  of 
limited  English  speaking  Ability.  I  am  espe- 
cially gratified  by  Sections  !241  and  244  which 
provide  for  outreach  services  in  the  language 
of  the  community  where  the  principal  lan- 
guage Is  other  than  Englllh  and  which  will 
utilize  the  experience  and  facilities  of  na- 
tional and  local  communlfy-based  organlza 
tlons. 

Vietnam  era  veterans, 
ate  bearings  have  so  viv 
faced  a  multitude  of  varl 
situation  Is  greatly  exacerbated  when.  In 
addition,  the  veteran  experiences  language 
knd  cultural  differences.  Ttaglcally.  the  needs 
oC  Spanish -speaking  vetemns  are  not  being 


fully  met  by  the  Veterans  Ai  Iminlstratlon 
and  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done  In 
this  area.  As  your  report  so  api  ly  notes,  im- 
provement is  needed  on  "a  pjrsonal  peer- 
group  contact  basis  to  aid  vettrans  in  areas 
where  significant  numbers  spe<  k  a  language 
other  than  English.  .  .  ."  The  e  nployment  of 
Spanish-speaking  VA  counselors  will  be  par- 
ticularly beneficial  for  the  IMerto  Rican 
community  in  the  East  and  I  ortheast  and 
the  Mexican-American  commjuiity  In  tlie 
Southwest. 

I  commend  you  and  yoiw  dommittee  for 
your  understanding  of  and  seni  Itlvlty  to  this 
critical  issue  and  am  hopeful  tl  le  Senate  will 
have  tl-.e  wisdom  to  adopt  the  language  you 
have  proposed.  This  language  offers  hope 
that  the  Spanish-speaking  velierans  wUl  no 
longer  be  relegated  to  second-cl fiss  status. 
Sincerely. 

Herman  fiADiLLo, 
Member!  o/  Congress 


Congress  of  the  UNrrEn  States. 

Washington,  D.C,  jjtne  18, 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Habtke, 
Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Cbmmittee,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Hartke:  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  and  your  coUesigue^  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  making  the 
Veterans'  Outreach  Services  Program  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
veteran.  Section  217  of  S.  278^  addresses  It- 
self to  these  special  needs  by]  providing  for 
V.A.  Information  in  Spanish, 
gual  counsellors  in  areas  witt 
trations  of  Spanish-surname 

The  aid  and  assistance  whij 
to  the  veteran  with  limited  Ei 
ability  through  the  outreach  | 
tlon  241,  Subchapter  IV, 
reach  Services  Program")  Is 
This  section  provides  Informaitlon  regarding 
benefits,  education,  employmekit,  and  claims 
in  the  language  of  the  Vetera  i  with  limited 
English-speaking    ability. 

In  addition.  Section  244  alloi  ps  community- 
based  national  or  local  organizations  who 
possess  the  knowledge  and  ex  >ertise,  to  pro- 
vide special  services  to  vet(  rans,  through 
Federal  support,  particularlj  through  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  act  favorably 
upon  legislation,  and  hope  tliat  these  inval- 
\iable  provisions  dealing  witli  the  needs  of 
those  veterans  with  limited  command  of  the 
English  langtiage  will  be  reiillrmed  In  the 
final  bUl. 

Cordially, 

JAme  Benitez. 


iiad  V.A.  bUln- 
I  large  concen- 

veterans. 
bh  is  provided 

;lish-speakhig 
I  services  (Sec- 
leterans'   Out- 

commendable. 


New 


Ycrk,  N.Y. 
,'unc  18,1974. 


House  and  Sen- 
y  revealed,  have 
d  problems.  This 


Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  (iommittee,  VS. 
Senate,   Capitol   Hill.   Wi  shington. 

Dear    Senator    Hartke  :    ^  Ve 
that  S.  2784,  Veteran  Era  Re  idjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974,  wlU  so^n  come  up  for 
vote. 

We  are  particularly  interested 
section  217,  241  and  244  i  ,re 
since  they  provide  for  programs  that  will 
assist  veterans  of  limited  E  iglish  speaking 
abilities  and  will  allow  community  based 
organizations  to  continue  being  Involved  In 
providing  out  reach  servi<e8  for  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  other  Spanish 
erans  who  up  to  now  have  ifot  been  taking 
advantage  of  their  benefits. 

S.  2784  is  a  well  deserved 
our  government  of  the  sacrifices  made  by 
our  fighting  men.  We  comme  ad  you  for  your 
Inspired  leadership  in  bringl  ig  It  so  far  and 
we  are  expecting  that  the  rei  t  of  the  Senate 
will  approve  it  quickly. 

Hector  I.I  Vasqtjez. 
National    executive    director.    Na- 
tional Puerto  Rican    Forum,  Inc. 


D.C. 
understand 


in  seeing 
maintained 


recognition  by 


June  19,  197U 
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TEE    OX    BllX    ANB    TK«    *"•    TOLUNTEEB    ABUT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
move  toward  a  period  in  which  the  last 
of  those  drafted  for  active  military  duty 
will  be  released  from  service  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  It  Is  appropriate  to  briefly 
consider  the  function  of  the  GI  biU  in  the 
context  of  the  all  volimteer  army.  Section 
1651.  which  defines  the  purpose  of  the 
educational  assistance  program  under 
title  38,  clearly  states  congressional  in- 
tent. That  section  provides  in  pertinent 
part  that: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  hereby 
declares  that  the  education  program  created 
by  tlilfl  chapter  Is  for  the  purpose  of  (1) 
enhancing  and  making  more  attractive  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States . . . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  if 
we  are  to  enhance  and  make  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  more  attractive  then 
the  educational  benefits  authorized  im- 
der  this  program  will  play  a  significant 
and  major  role. 

First  GI  bill  benefits  are  an  important 
component  of  inservice  education  pro- 
grams which  help  provide  needed  skills 
required  by  today's  military  forces;  460,- 
000  servicemen  have  trained  imder  the 
current  GI  bill.  The  use  of  title  38  bene- 
fits for  such  inservice  education  and 
training  helps  effectuate  what  is  and 
should  continue  to  be  our  national  policy 
which  is  that  no  one  should  leave  the 
military  service  without  a  marketable 
skill  nor  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent. 

As  long  as  that  is.  in  fact,  our  na- 
tional policy,  I  believe  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  ensure  that  title  38  benefits  are 
available  for  inservice  use. 

Second,  the  existence  of  this  impor- 
tant and  valuable  post-service  benefit 
offered  under  the  VA  educational  assist- 
ance program  should  if  properly  com- 
municated, serve  as  a  significant  induce- 
ment for  those  not  presently  attracted 
by  various  current  inservice  benefits  and 
bonuses  or  those  who  are  not  otherwise 
inclined  to  enlist. 

High  school  graduates  desiring  to  pur- 
sue postsecondary  education  but  unable 
to  afford  it  may  find  enlistment  for  a 
Umited  period  of  mihtary  service  highly 
attractive  in  order  to  obtain  eligibility 
for  GI  bill  benefits. 

Hopefully,  this  will  result  in  a  more 
representative  crosssection  of  young  men 
and  women  entering  training — ^with  a 
higher  level  of  educational  attainment — 
than  has  been  the  experience  of  the  vol- 
unteer army  to  date. 

It  seems  obvious  then,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  GI  bill  we  pass  today  will  not 
only  pay  a  debt  to  the  millions  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  but  will  also  serve  as 
a  strong  cornerstone  in  ensuring  a 
healthy,  strong,  and  representative  vol- 
imteer Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  staff  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  be 
permitted  on  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  this  bill:  Frank  Brizzl,  Guy  H. 
McMichael  m,  Mary  L.  Whalen,  and 

Larry  Charnikoff .         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 


half of  the  committee  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  text  of  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  the  bill,  B.  2784,  as  re- 
ported and  ask  for  Uielr  immediate  con- 
sideration. These  are  purely  technical 
and  conforming  amendments,  which  are 
agreeable  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  they  effectuate  the  intent  of  the 
bill.  They  make  no  changes  of  any  sub- 
stantive nature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 

to  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments, considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  42,  line  17,  strike  out  "dlsabUlty" 
and  insert  to  lieu  thereof  "If  such  dlsabUity". 
On  page  44,  at  the  end  of  footnote  ntmi- 
ber  2  contained  to  the  table  between  Itoes  4 
and  6,  Insert  a  period  immediately  after  the 
word  "title". 

On  page  44,  to  the  table  between  Itoes  4 
and  5,  before  each  of  the  doUar  amounts 
"209",  "246",  "279"  immediately  foUowtog 
the  word  "Cooperative"  insert  a  footnote  des- 
ignation number  "1". 

On  page  44,  Itoe  10,  strike  out  "therein" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "to  section  1682 
(c)(2)". 

On  page  45,  at  the  end  of  footnote  number 
1  contatoed  in  the  table  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  strike  out  the  semicolon. 

On  page  46,  Itoe  4,  after  "prescribed"  to- 
sert  "in  section   1682(a)  (1)    of  this  title". 
On  page  46,  Itoe  7,  strike  out  "In  section 
1682(a)  (1)  of  this  title". 

On  page   46,   line    10.   after   "prescribed" 
Insort  "to  secUon  1682(b)  (2)  of  this  title". 
On  page  46,  Itoes  11  and  12,  strike  out  "to 
section  1682(b)  (2)  of  this  title". 

On  page  47.  Itoe  8,  after  "Sec.  104."  Insert 

"(a)". 

On  page  48,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "shall 
a  veteran  be  charged  an  out-of -State  tuition 
rate  If  such  veteran"  and  tosert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "may  any  such  veteran  or 
person  be  paid  a  partial  tuition  assistance 
aUowance  based  upon  the  out-of-State  tui- 
tion rate  of  such  veteran  or  person". 

On  page  54,  line  6,  strike  out  "chapter  34 
of  this  title"  and  Insert  "this  chapter". 

On  page  57,  Itoe  5,  after  "Section  604  (a) " 
Insert  "and  (b)". 

On  page  59.  Itoe  7,  after  "prescribed"  to- 
sert  "in   section   1682(c)(2)    of   this  title". 
On  page  69,  Itoe  10,  strike  out  "in  section 
1682(c)  (2)  of  this  title". 

On  page  60,  at  the  end  of  the  table  between 
Itoes  2  and  3,  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert 
to  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and". 

On    page    62,   line    8,    after    "prescribed" 
tosert  "in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection". 
On  page  62,  Itoe  9,  after  "eligible  veteran" 
Insert  "with  no  dependents". 

On  page  62,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "in 
section  1787(b)  (1)  of  this  tiUe". 

On  page  62,  begtonlng  with  line  13,  strike 
out  all  down  through  Itoe  6  on  page  63,  and 
insert  to  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  'Tjelow 
the  college  level,"  and  tosertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  %  comma  and  the  foUowtog:  "not 
leadtog  to  a  standard  college  degree.". 

(2)  by  striking  out  to  clause  (2)  "below 
the  wHlege  level."  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
a  comma  and  the  following :  "not  leading  to  a 
standard  coUege  degree,". 

On  page  63,  line  17,  strike  out  " :  Provided, 
That  ■  and  tosert  ";  but". 


On  page  €S.  line  21.  strike  out  "are"  and 
insert  "must  be". 

On  page  63.  Itoe  24,  strike  out  "are  '  and 
insert  "must  be". 

On  page  64,  Itoe  3,  str&e  out  ":  Provided 
further.  That  to"  and  tosert  to  Ueu  thereof 
a  period  and  the  word  "In". 

On  page  68,  strike  out  lines  6  and  7,  and 
tosert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begtonlng 
of  chapter  3  of  such  tiUe  U  amended  by  add- 
ing immediately  below 

"218.  Standards  of  conduct  and  arrests  for 
crimes    at    hospitals,    domicillarles. 
cemeteries,  and  other  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reservations." 
the  following : 
"219.  Evaluation  and  data  coUection". 

On  page  68,  Itoe  17,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and". 
On  page  73,  Itoe  9,  strike  out  "shall"  and 
tosert  "shaU— ". 

On  page  82,  to  the  matter  contatoed  be- 
tween Itoes  4  and  6,  strike  out  "Sec.". 

On  page  82,  Itoe  5,  strike  out  "chi4>ter  36  ' 
and  Insert  "chapter  35". 

On  page  86.  Itoe  20,  strike  out  "United 
States  Code,". 

On  page  87,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  " :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  eligibility  of  such  a  veteran" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
foUowtog:  "The  ellglbUity  of  such  a  veteran 
for  a  readjustment  appototment". 

On  page  91,  Unes  16  and  16,  strike  out  ": 
Provided.  That  nothing"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  word  "Nothing". 

On  page  94,  Itoe  12,  strike  out  " :  Provided. 
That  no"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period 
and  the  word  "No". 

On  page  98,  Itoes  21  and  22,  strike  out  ": 
Provided,  That"  and  tosert  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  foUowtog:  "and  If". 

On  page  99,  Itoe  9,  strike  out  "section" 
and  tosert  to  Ueu  thereof  "chapter". 


On  page  63.  line  18,  after  "courses"  insert 
"must". 

On  page  63,  Itoe  18,  strike  out  "are"  and 
Insert  "be". 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  educa- 
tion programs  provided  for  our  Nation's 
veterans  constitute  one  of  the  finest  in- 
vestments this  coimtry  has  ever  made. 
The  bill  now  being  debated,  S.  2784,  is  one 
to  increase  and  extend  benefits  to  per- 
sons who  served  in  the  Armed  Services 
subsequent  to  January  31,  1955.  Educa- 
tion benefits  provided  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  have  been  used  by  more  in- 
dividuals than  by  the  veterans  of  anj- 
previous  conflict.  The  significant  benefits 
our  country  has  derived  from  the  educa- 
tion to  our  citizens,  as  provided  by  the  GI 
bill,  is  indisputable.  The  evidence  is  all 
aroimd  us,  in  terms  of  the  increased  abil- 
ity of  those  educated  under  the  bill  to 
contribute  meaningfully  to  our  society 
and  to  serve   as  vital  members.   Some 
Members  of  Congress  have  received  a 
"leg  up"  from  the  GI  bill,  as  have  many 
other  distinguished  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Of  the  almost  seven  million  veterans 
who  served  our  country  during  this  Viet- 
nam period,  two  out  of  every  five  served 
in  Southeast  Asia;  more  than  46  thou- 
sand gave  their  lives  there,  more  than 
300  thousand  sustained  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefiy  describe 
some  of  the  highlights  of  S.  2784.  This 
bill  will  increase  the  monthly  assistance 
rate  by  18  percent.  A  single  veteran 
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would  receive  $260  per  month.  The  mar- 
ried veteran  would  receive  $309  per 
month  and  the  married  veteran  with  one 
child  will  receive  $352. 

The  measure  will  again  provide  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  to  all  veterans  rated 
at  least  10  percent  disabled.  Presently, 
veterans  must  have  a  30  percent  service- 
connected  disability  to  qualify  for  this 
benefit.  This  will  provide  the  same  bene- 
fits for  the  Vietnam  Era  veteran  as  was 
provided  persons  who  were  discharged 
after  World  War  H. 

Under  this  measure,  a  veteran  will 
have  10  years  in  which  to  use  his  educa- 
tion benefits.  Currently,  he  has  only  8 
years.  Many  veterans  were  discharged 
t>etween  January  31,  1955  and  June  1, 
1966,  a  period  when  no  education  as- 
sistance was  available.  They  returned  to 
civilian  society  and  the  labor  force.  With 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  89-358,  they 
again  had  to  make  adjustments  and  the 
time  limit  became  an  unfair  burden  for 
many  who  had  started  families  and  had 
to  have  continued  steady  income  from 
full  time  employment. 

A  formula  system  is  incorporated  to 
assist  the  veteran  in  his  tuition  pay- 
ment. It  provides  that  the  first  $100  will 
be  paid  by  the  veteran.  Following  that, 
the  government  will  pay  80  percent  of 
the  next  $900  with  maximum  tuition 
assistance  of  $720.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  tuition  assistance  has  been  given 
to  veterans  training  under  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  of  the  United  States  Code,  since 
World  War  n. 

This  legislation  will  increase  the  total 
entitlement  from  36  to  45  months,  grant- 
ing the  veteran  five  school  years  to  re- 
ceive his  education  assistance.  This  en- 
titlement is  based  on  a  IV^  months  ed- 
ucational benefit  for  each  month's 
service. 

A  low  interest  loan  program  will  pro- 
vide $2,000  per  year  to  the  veteran.  This 
would  assLst  those  veterans  attending 
schools  with  higher  tuition  costs.  The 
term  of  this  loan  is  10  years. 

This  measure  as  it  now  stands  will 
require  almost  $2  billion  for  the  first 
year  cost.  It  is  a  cost  the  Nation  must 
meet — to  help  provide  these  veterans 
who  served  with  honor  in  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world  during  years  when 
international  tension  with  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  was  high — and  provides  ben- 
efits comparable  to  those  accorded  to 
World  War  n  veterans. 

I  believe  that  men  who  have  served, 
men  who  are  serving,  and  men  who  will 
serve,  would  hope  that  they  could  expect 
equal  treatment. 

Ml-.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  passage. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
GI  education  program  which  was  initi- 
ated at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and 
worthwhile  benefits  ever  offered  to  the 
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American  veteran,  and  ope  of  the  best 
investments  of  Government  funds  ever 
made  by  the  American  people. 

It  served  as  a  major  vehicle  for  the 
World  War  n  veteran  t<^  readjust  to  a 
changing  and  complex  postwar  society. 
It  served  as  a  catalyst  for  the  unprece- 
dented growth  and  prosierity  to  which 
these  veterans  have  coni  ributed  during 
the  post  World  War  n  er  i. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  cen  ;ury,  the  World 
War  II  program  still  ser  res  as  a  model 
as  we  seek  to  offer  compai  able  benefits  to 
the  returning  veterans  o '.  Vietnam. 

In  the  past  year,  both  i  n  the  Congress 
and  in  the  Nation,  the  d  *ate  over  vet- 
erans benefits  has  revol\ed  around  one 
central  question :  Do  we  1  ave  the  resolve 
to  commit  ourselves  to  ai  i  equally  viable 
program  for  the  Vietnam  era  veteran? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  con  vinced  that  the 
answer  is  an  affirmative  <  ne. 

The  bill  which  we  lay  lefore  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  evidence  of  <  ur  strong  com- 
mitment to  a  viable  projram  for  these 
young  men  and  women. 

As  a  coauthor  of  S.  5  784,  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  su  )port  its  enact- 
ment into  law. 

Service  during  the  V  etnam  conflict 
was  no  less  demanding  tl  an  service  dic- 
ing World  War  II  or  Ko  ea.  Trying  cir- 
cumstances marked  the  period  of  hos- 
tilities in  Vietnam,  but  t  le  young  veter- 
ans rose  to  the  occasion  by  performing 
their  duties  with  courai  e  and  stamina 
consistent  with  that  sha  ivn  by  veterans 
of  previous  wars. 

Official  statistics  can  a  nly  partly  indi- 
cate the  sacrifice  of  th  b  Vietnam  era 
veteran.  There  are  over  (  .8  million  Viet- 
nam era  veterans,  of  wl  om  over  2  mil- 
lion served  in  Vietnam.  ( >ver  46,000  men 
lost  their  lives  there.  Oier  300,000  were 
wounded  or  injured  th  sre.  Over  1,200 
military  men  are  still  m  issing  there. 

The  young  veterans  wt  o  served  for  the 
ultimate  cause  of  peace  ieserve  benefits 
equal  to  those  received  by  veterans  of 
other  wars. 
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1.  PROVISIONS  OF 


S.  2784  would  includi  several  major 
provision  to  aid  in  thei  -  readjustment. 

A.  SUBSISTANCB    RATE 

First,  an  18.2-percent  increase  in  the 
subsistence  rate  is  inckded  in  the  bill. 
The  measure  approved  by  the  House 
would  provide  for  an  1  ncrease  of  13.6 
percent,  but  estimates  received  by  the 
Senate  committee  on  increases  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  fupport  the  18- 
percent  increase. 

A  full  time  college  student  with  no  de- 
pendents would  receive  j$260  per  month 
under  the  bill.  With  on^  dependent,  he 
would  receive  $321;  with  two  dependents, 
$366;  and  $23  for  each  dependent  in  ex- 
cess of  two. 

A  comparison  of  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance which  we  have  legislated  for  the 
full  time  student  veterai  in  recent  years 
is  enlightening.  In  1961 ,  he  drew  $100 
per  month;  in  1967,  $13p  per  month;  in 
1970,  $175  per  month; 
was  amended  to  provide 


S.  2784 


n  1972,  the  law 
the  current  $220 
per  month;  and  if  the  i>roposed  legisla- 


tion is  enacted,  he  will 
month. 

Mr.  President,  if  the 
enacted  into  law,  it  will 


percent  increase  in  the 
ance  over  an  8-year  period 
same  period,  the  Consumer 
rose  from  96.8  percent  on 
to  138.5  percent  on  January 

B.   DEUMITING   P 

A  second  provision  of 
give  the  veteran  10  years 
years  after  date  of  discharge 
use  his  GI  bill  eligibility 

When  the  current  GI  bill 
into  law  in  June  1966,  each 
given  8  years  from  his  date 
to  use  his  GI  bill  eligibility 
was  made  retroactive  to 
Korean  war  veterans  who 
1955  to  1966.  For  many  of 
year  delimiting  period,  if 
date  of  discharge,  would 
cally    precluded    their 
sequently,  the  law  was 
"8  years  from  date  of 
after  enactment  of  the  law, 
later." 

Mr.  President,  in  1966, 
sion  appeared  to  be  more 
but  measured  against 
opments,  there  is  no 
law  must  be  amended  to 
limiting  date. 

When  the  eligibility  was 
provided  to  post-Korean 
of  these  men  were  already 
a  job.  It  took  a  significant 
some  instances  a  great 
to  move  from  their  jobs 
sector.  In  many  instances 
until  the  benefit  levels  were 
they  decided  to  go  back  to 

As  Dr.  Charles  Palmer, 
rector  of  the  South  Caroling 
for  Comprehensive  and 
cation,  has  commented : 

It  will  be  an  awful  waste 
complete  that  which  they 
will  be  worse  for  veterans 
started  If  they  are  not  given 
to  continue  without 
gram  of  his  or  her  choice. 

C.    45     MONTHS     MAXIMtTM 


subsiitence  allow- 

During  the 

Price  Index 

4une  1,  1966, 

1,  1974. 


the  bill  would 

instead  of  8 

in  which  to 

was  enacted 
veteran  was 
of  discharge 
The  GI  bill 
delude  post- 
served  from 
them,  the  8- 
mpasured  from 
automati- 
Con- 
written  to  read: 
discharge  or  8  years 
whichever  is 


have 
eligibility. 


wl:o 


ye  irs 


Third,     the     maximum 
would  be  increased  from  36 
This  provision  would 
bility  to  5  school  years 

Our  educational  system 
greatly  in  the  past  8 
vanced  degrees  are  required 
jobs.  Some  students  requii  e 
4  years  to  accomplish  their 
objectives.  Often,  several 
advanced  training  is  required 
today,  where  a  baccalaureate 
ficed  after  World  War  II 
9    months,    or    1 
their  education  benefits 
veterans  a  substantial  entitlement 
they  may  use  to  gain  theii 


acadei  lie 
wil 


D.  LOAN  FBOOEA1C 


year 


receive  $260  pel 

jroposed  rate  is 
represent  a  160- 


A  low  cost  loan  program 
eluded  in  the  bill.  This 
provide  up  to  $2,000  a 
of  tuition,  where  the  vetdran 
to  secure  a  loan  from  other 
sources.  It  is  designed  to 
other  provisions  of  the 
who  attend  high  cost  institutions. 

K.   TUmON   ASSISTiNCI 

In    addition,    under    a    tuition    plan 
adopted  by  the  committ;e,  a  veteran 
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^ch  a  pro'vi- 

adequate; 

subsequent  devel- 
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eitend  the  de- 
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vtterans,  most 

I  sstablished  in 

time,  and  in 

sacrifice,  for  them 

into!  the  academic 

they  waited 

raised  before 

school. 

executive  di- 

State  Board 

T^hnical  Edu- 


if  they  cannot 

hjave  started.  It 

have  not  yet 

m  opportunity 

Interrupl  ion  In  the  pro- 


i  INTTTLEMENT 


entitlement 
to  45  months, 
increase  the  eligi- 
instead  of  4. 


has  changed 

Now  ad- 

for  many 

longer  than 

educational 

degrees ( 


or  some 

for  jobs 

degree  suf- 

hn  additional 

year,    in 

assure  these 

which 

degrees. 


is  also  in- 

p^ogram  would 

for  the  cost 

is  unable 

Government 

supplement  the 

for  students 


would  receive  80  percent  of  his  tuition 
cost  up  to  $1,000  after  initial  outlay  of 
$100  on  his  part.  This  would  amount  to 
a  maximum  payment  to  the  veteran  of 
$720. 

At  an  April  20,  1974  hearing  on  vet- 
erans benefits  which  I  chaired  in  Co- 
liunbia,  S.C,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Sydnor, 
registrar  of  Wofford  College,  Spartan- 
burg, S.C,  spoke  of  the  plight  of  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  at- 
tracting veterans  to  their  campuses.  Mr. 
Sydnor  particularly  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  tuition  payment  program,  and  \ 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  partial 
extract  of  his  testimony  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Extract    From    Testimony    by    Edward    B. 

Sydnor,   Registrar   of   Wofford   Coixege, 

Columbia,   S.C,   Field   Hearing   on   Vit- 

ERANS'  EdITCATION  BENEFITS,  APR.  20,  1974 

It  Is  essential  that  those  who  vote  on  vet- 
erans educational  assistance  understand  at 
least  one  major  difference  between  the  pri- 
vate college  and  the  state -supported  col- 
lege. That  difference  Is  money,  or  more  spe- 
cifically, the  costs  of  tuition.  In  the  current 
academic  year.  It  costs  the  student-veteran 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Spartan- 
burg campus,  $570  to  enroll  for  30  semester 
hours. 

However,  to  enroll  for  30  semester  hours 
at  Wofford  College,  It  costs  the  same  student- 
veteran  $2050.  Although  there  may  be  other 
reasons,  I  am  convinced  that  this  disparity 
between  the  cost  of  public  and  private 
higher  education  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
Wofford  College  has  less  than  a  five  percent 
enrollment  of  veterans  as  compared  to  al- 
most an  11  percent  enrollment  at  USC, 
Spartanburg. 

Nationwide,  the  figures  are  even  more  dis- 
couraging. According  to  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, four  of  every  five  veterans  attend  pub- 
lic colleges,  and  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  reports  more  recently  that  only  10 
percent  of  aU  the  veterans  enrolled  In  higher 
education  attend  private  colleges. 

The  Implications  are  obvious.  The  single 
veteran  at  the  public  coUege  In  Spartanburg 
pays  $570  to  enroll  for  30  semester  hours, 
and  this  represents  only  29  percent  of  his 
educational  assistance  allowance.  He  has  ap- 
proximately $1410  left  over  for  his  subsist- 
ence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  veteran  at  Wof- 
ford CoUege  pays  104  percent  of  his  assist- 
ance for  tuition,  which  means  not  only  that 
he  has  nothing  left  for  subsistence,  but  that 
he  Is  confronted  with  a  blU  for  $70.  Eighteen 
of  Wofford  College's  49  veterans  receive  finan- 
cial aid,  as  reported  by  the  college's  Office  of 
Student  Financial  Aid,  In  the  total  amount 
of  $29,000. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
tuition  plan  adopted  by  the  committee 
should  correct  the  problems  which  Mr. 
Sydnor  outlined.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tuition  assistance  plan  is  designed  to  aid 
the  veteran  who  attends  the  public  in- 
stitution as  well. 

The  iniUal  outlay  of  $100  wiU  not 
penalize  the  veteran  who  attends  a  low- 
cost  school.  He  can  receive  80  percent  of 
the  next  $900  as  a  tuition  allowance.  For 
example,  this  provision  will  aid  the  stu- 
dent who  attends  a  school  where  annual 
tuition  Is  $200.  The  veteran  would  pay 
the  first  $100  and  20  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder, or  a  total  of  $120.  For  a  student 
who  attends  a  school  where  tuition  Is 


$1,000,  he  would  have  an  initial  outlay 
of  $100  and  20  percent  of  the  remainder, 
or  a  total  of  $380. 

The  initial  outlay  of  $100  and  the  re- 
quirement that  he  pay  20  percent  of  his 
tuition  costs  up  to  the  $1,000  level,  re- 
quires the  veteran  to  have  an  equity  in 
his  own  education. 

It  is  essential  that  each  veteran  be 
given  the  same  opportimity  under  any 
tuition  plan,  and  I  believe  the  formula 
recommended  by  the  committee  will  ac- 
complish that  purpose. 

E.   VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

In  many  instances  our  young  vetersms 
have  been  disabled  in  the  service  of  our 
country.  The  vocational  rehabilitation 
benefits,  which  this  bill  provides,  gives 
them  the  special  consideration  which 
they  deserve  if  they  are  to  return  to  the 
civilian  sector  as  productive  members  of 
society. 

Under  current  law,  the  veteran  must 
have  a  30-pei-cent  disability  rating  or 
demonstrate  the  relationship  between  his 
need  for  such  training  and  his  particu- 
lar disability.  The  provisions  of  S.  2784 
will  extend  vocational  rehabilitation 
benefits  to  Vietnam  veterans  who  have 
a  compensable  service-connected  rat- 
ing— 10  percent.  This  equalizes  this  por- 
tion of  the  law  with  the  V/orld  War  II 
provision. 

F.   EilPLOYMENT 

Provisions  in  S.  2784  will  extend  Job 
training,  counseling,  and  placement 
services  to  widows  of  veterans  who  die 
of  service-cormected  causes,  and  wives  of 
totally  disabled  veterans.  Provisions  are 
contained  in  the  bill  to  help  insure  the 
employment  arid  reemployment  rights  to 
which  the  veteran  is  entitled  imder  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  major 
provisions  constitute  the  backbone  of  a 
good  bill,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a 
part  in  making  it  up. 

n.  COST 
As  a  fiscal  conservative,  I  would  be 
less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  discuss  the 
cost  implications  of  this  bill.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  because  of  the  need  to  keep 
down  unnecessary  Government  spending 
in  order  to  curb  infiation. 

First-year  cost  estimates  range  in  the 
neighborhood  of  an  additional  $2  billion 
Federal  outlay,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  a  necessary  and  wise  expenditure. 
I  believe  the  American  people  will 
reap  the  ultimate  benefits  of  this  bill, 
because  the  funds  which  we  authorize 
today  represent  an  investment  in  the 
future. 

An  analysis  of  the  economic  return 
of  the  GI  bill  substantiates  this  fact. 

In  1965,  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  analyzed 
the  incomes  of  veterans  and  nonveterans 
in  the  same  age  groups.  Approximately 
10  million  World  War  n  and  Korean 
conflict  veterans  enrolled  for  education 
or  training  under  the  GI  bill.  The  total 
cost  to  the  Government  was  $19  billion. 
The  income  of  the  veteran  who  re- 
ceived GI  bill  assistance  averaged  from 
$1,000  to  $1,500  a  year  more  than  those 
who  did  not.  On  this  basis,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  trained  and  educated  vet- 
erans generated  additional  income  taxes 


in  excess  of  $1  billion  per  year  for  over 
20  years.  This  represented  a  $20  biUion 
return  in  taxes  alone  on  the  $19  billion 
cost  of  the  program. 

Additionally,  the  skill  levels  of  those 
who  participated  in  the  program  were 
raised  significantly.  Around  45  percent 
of  the  World  War.  II  veterans,  29  per- 
cent of  the  Korean  conflict  veterans,  and 
8  percent  of  the  Vietnam  era  veterans 
had  less  than  a  high  school  education 
when  they  entered  training  under  the 
GI  bill. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  GI  bill  has 
pro\'ided  an  impressive  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's professional  and  skilled  man- 
power. The  number  of  jobs  added  to  the 
national  productive  capability  is  reveal- 
ing: 523,000  in  engineering;  350,000  in 
education;  365,000  in  the  life  sciences, 
physical  sciences,  and  health  sciences: 
over  1  million  in  business,  commerce,  and 
law:  and  almost  4  milUon  in  skilled 
trades,  crafts,  and  industrial  pursuits. 

In  each  instance,  the  veteran  has  not 
been  the  only  beneficiary.  Society  as  a 
whole  has  benefited  from  the  training 
and  educational  pursuits  of  veterans 
under  the  GI  bill.  It  has  paid  for  itself 
many  times  over. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  cost  of  this 
program  ranges  to  almost  $2  billion  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  I  am  convinced  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  both  the  Nation 
and  the  veteran  to  recommend  its  early 
enactment.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  people  will  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  authorization  of  these  funds  to- 
day. These  funds  represent  not  merely  an 
outlay,  but  an  investment  in  the  future 
of  our  coimtry. 

The  American  people  reposed  a  great 
trust  in  the  young  men  who  served  us 
on  the  field  of  battle.  These  young  men 
met  the  demands  which  were  put  before 
them  with  the  courage  and  stamina  con- 
sistent with  what  the  American  people 
expect  of  their  soldiers. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  now  time  for  us  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  providing  for  the 
yoimg  men  of  the  Vietnam  era  a  com- 
parable GI  bill  to  the  one  which  we  pro- 
vided for  their  fathers  after  World 
Warn. 

Favorable  action  on  S.  2784  will  ac- 
complish that  end.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  its  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  (Mr.  Hartke>, 
who  has  been  most  helpful  and  coopera- 
tive in  holding  hearings  on  this  bill  and 
who  has  expedited  it.  I  feel  it  is  a  good 
bill  and  is  going  to  be  of  much  benefit  to 
the  veterans. 

I  would  also  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hahsen), 
who  did  a  fine  job  on  this  bill. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  veterans  are 
going  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  bill. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLUNGrS.  Mr.  President,  1  call 
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up.  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Thuhmond)  and  myself,  amendment 
No.  1477. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wil'  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  1477  is  as  follows: 

On  page  78,  strike  out  lines  8  through  10 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'•  ( 1 )  Is  In  attendance  at  an  approved  edu- 
cational Institution  on  at  least  a  half-time 
basis  and  (A)  is  enrolled  In  a  course  leading 
to  a  standard  coUege  degree,  or  (B)  is  en- 
rolled in  a  course,  the  completion  of  which 
requires  six  months  or  longer,  leading  to  an 
Identifiable  professional  or  vocational 
objective;". 

On  page  78,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following :  "No  loan  shall  be  made  under 
this  subchapter  to  an  eligible  veteran  pur- 
suing a  program  of  correspondence,  flight, 
apprentice,  and  other  on-Job,  or  PREP 
training.". 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
particular  amendment,  which  I  hope  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  will 
accept,  is  being  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
technical  training  participants  and 
graduates  in  the  various  vocational 
schools  of  South  Carolina.  We  happen 
to  have  an  unusually  successful  program 
there. 

In  discussing  this  particular  amend- 
ment, I  was  told,  in  a  sense,  there  would 
be  a  need  for  it  becatise  of  the  tuition 
provisions  provided  in  the  general  bill. 
However,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  those  tuition  provisions  would 
be  sustained  in  conference,  and  I  want 
to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  that 
we  in  the  Congress  believe  that  a  man 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
loan  benefits  for  vocational  training  as 
well  as  for  college  training.  We  are  not 
trying  to  say  to  someone,  "if  you  go  to 
college  to  get  a  doctor's  degree  you  will 
be  assisted  under  this  program,  but  if 
you  go  to  a  training  center  in  order  to 
get  a  skill  or  get  a  job,  you  do  not  get 
a  loan." 

I  am  aware  of  the  criticism  of  many 
proprietary  schools  and  I  would  like  to 
make  several  points  with  reference  to 
this  criticism. 

First,  critics  admit  that  private  voca- 
tional schools  are  an  important  part  of 
this  coimtry's  postsecondary  educational 
needs  and  there  is  a  great  need  for  voca- 
tional and  professional  training.  Second, 
the  committee  is  excluding  public  as  well 
as  private  vocational  and  professional 
schools.  Public  vocational  schools  are  not 
an  object  of  criticism.  Third,  much  of  the 
criticism  is  directed  against  correspond- 
ence schools  and  short  term  vocational 
courses — ^both  of  which  are  excluded 
from  loans  under  my  amendment. 
Fourth,  critics  cite  that  it  is  a  failure  of 
Government  regulation  and  questionable 
legal  tactics  of  some  schools  which  lead 
to  abuses.  We  should  not  discriminate 
against  those  schools  which  offer  legit- 
imate vocational  training  because  of  the 
failure  of  Government  to  regulate  and 
enforce  the  law. 


I  am  as  concerned  as  t^e  committee 
about  ending  abuses  in  all  ^reas  of  Fed- 
eral educational  assistance 


and  I  would 
go  along  with  any  languag|  or  provision 
that  the  manager  of  the  bil  I  thought  was 
necessary  in  conference  to  provide 
against  abuses.  But  unwarranted  dis- 
crimination between  belov  college  level 
and  institutes  of  higher  let  rning  schools 
sets  a  dangerous  precedent  and  is  not  an 
effective  way  to  end  abuse  i. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  ivith  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolini  .  I  think  he 
makes  a  valid  point.  We  b(  lieve  we  have 
covered  the  needs  of  sui  h  vocational 
schools  with  the  increase  I  educational 
assistance  allowance  and  ti  le  partial  tui- 
tion assistance  allowance,  t  ut  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  ahead  and  reii  if orce  that  by 
accepting  this  amendment. 

I  have  discussed  it  witli  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  csmmittee  and 
with  the  committee  itself  We  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amend  nent  and  per- 
mit it  to  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thane  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlfcER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time^ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  th ;  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  th  s  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  havini ;  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  a  jreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senat<  r  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  is  the  ranking  lainority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Readjust- 
ment, Education,  and  Employment  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  1  .ffairs.  He  is  a 
delegate  to  the  Intel  parliamentary 
Union  meeting  in  Geneva  presently  and 
he  is  absent  on  official  busj  ness. 


allo^^aiice   which 
the  In- 
today. 
under  this 
tuition  costs  in 
3  Adminis- 
the  remain- 
tuition  of 


cove  rin; 


Vetera  lis 


flith 


I  ask  imanimous  conseqt 
ment  he  has  prepared 
this  bill  be  included  in  the 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  op   Senato  i   Statford 
Senite 


I  support  S.  2784,  the 
fairs  Committee's 
Education  Act. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well 
dent,  the  bill  before  us  is 
tlon  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
attempts   to   provide   equit4ble 
benefits  for  our  veterans 

The  hearings  demonstrated 
substantial  improvement  1 
that  today's  veterans  can 
the  G.I.  Bin. 

The  bill  brought  before 
Increase    the    subsistence 
single  veteran  to  $260  a  mo^th 
than   adequately   covers 
since  the  last  Increase.  But 
tance  to  today's  veterans  is 
tuition  assistance  allowanc » 
blned  with  the  increase  In 


Veterans  Af- 
amendm^nts  to  the  G.I. 


Lware,  Mr.  Presl- 

1  he  result  of  ac- 

l^ommittee  in  its 

educational 


ance. 

The  committee,  after  reviewing 
mony  and  the  report  suppl  led 
catlonal  Testing  Service  ai 
amendment  that  I  offered 
the  last  G.I.  Education  Bill 


that  a  state- 
respect  to 
Record  at  this 


partial   tuition   assistance 
wUl  assist  our  veterans  In 
creased  cost  of  higher  educatiofa 

The  veteran   will  be  required 
plan  to  pay  the  first  $100  of 
any  school  year  and  the 
tration  will  pay  CO  percent  of 
Ing  amount,  up   to  a  maximuife 
$1,000. 

The  Senate  bill  also  Includes  \  number  of 
safeguards  to  protect  both  the  veteran  and 
the  government  from  abuses  wl  ich  were  re- 
ported to  have  existed  during  th  b  post  World 
War  II  G.I.  Bill  era.  There  ar ;  procedures 
for  recovery  of  any  over-payi  lent  In  the 
event  students  do  not  complete:  their  term, 
and  there  are  provisions  to  all  ow  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  to  pay  the  school  the 
tuition  on  a  quarterly  or  seme  iter  basis,  as 
the  Administrator  might  detetmme  to  be 
most  feasible. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  numbejr 
in    existing    G.I.    Education 
strengthen  and  Improve  them. 

It   gives  statutory   authority 
erans  Representative  Program 
the  President  to  have  a  veterans 
tive  or  Veterans  Administration 
all  college  campuses  to  resolve 
ties  that  have  become  apparei|t 
livery  system  of  veterans 
resentatlve  will  also  have  the 
for  overseeing  the  tuition 
to  Insure  that  veterans  get  thejr 
that  any  abuses  that  are 
nipped  In  the  bud. 

The  bill  extends  the 
the    G.I.   Education   Law   from 
eight   years,   which   expired 
for  an  additional  two  years  to 
more  opportunity  to  obtain  an 

Mr.  President.  I  think  my 
they  examine  the  bill  before 
with  me  that  we  have  made 
adjustment   In   the   G.I. 
fits  which  will  finally  establish 
tween  the  system  which  we 
Second  World  War  and  the 
our  veteran  population. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  is  absent  because  of  the  death 
of  his  father.  He,  too.  has  a  statement 
that  he  wovUd  like  to  havei  included  in 
the  Record  with  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar bill,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objectiori,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  panted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by   Senator  McClube 
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I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2784, 
Era  Veterans'   Readjustment 
This   blU   will   assure   the  pos^ 
Vietnam  era  veterans 
portunltles  similar  to  those 
lowing  World  War  n. 

In  1973  a  report  on  the  adequacy 
Vietnam  era  veterans'  educaljlonal 
was  ordered  by  the  Veterans 
Complying  with  that  order 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton, 
part — 

"The  World  War  n  O.I.  Bill 
most  Important  and  effective 
legislation  ever  enacted.  It 
fected  the  fortunes  of  our 
war  society  and  It  transformed 
higher  education  system." 

Concerning  the  present  be: 
they  stated — 

"In  general  the  'real  value 
tlonal    allowance    available 
World  War  II  was  greater  thiln 
allowance  being  paid  to  Vetera  is 
nam  Conflict  when  adjustments 
for  the  payment  of  tuition, 
supplies." 
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June  19,  1974. 
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The  World  War  11  G.I.  BUI  paid  a  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  equal  to  one-third  the 
average  national  monthly  earning — begin- 
ning at  $75.  It  paid  all  tuition,  books  and 
fees  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500  yearly,  which 
covered  nearly  all  public  and  private  ta- 
stitutlons.  Total  entitlement  available  to  the 
veteran  was  48  months.  While  the  monthly 
subsistence  went  dirctly  to  the  veteran,  pay- 
ments for  tuition,  books  and  fees  were  made 
to  the  Institutions. 

Gross  abuses  arose,  however,  out  of  the 
direct  Institutional  payments.  Thus,  follow- 
ing the  Korean  Conflict,  a  single  direct  pay- 
ment to  the  veteran  was  adopted  to  counter 
those  abuses.  The  single  payment  method 
remains  today.  From  this  single  educational 
assistance  payment,  which  begins  at  $220  for 
a  smgle  veteran,  he  is  expected  to  help  cover 
his  living  expenses,  tuition,  books  and  fees. 
Under  the  World  War  n  G.I.  Bill,  more 
than  7,800,000  veterans  received  training.  It 
was  directly  responsible  for  an  increase  In 
collegiate  degrees  at  all  levels  of  from  160,000 
m  1946  to  over  500,000  m  1950.  Due  to  the 
G.I.  BUI  and  Its  use  by  veterans,  public  col- 
leges and  universities  achieved  an  unprece- 
dented growth,  expanding  their  faculties, 
currlculums,  and  facilities.  Thus,  the  upshot 
of  the  "G.I.  Bill  of  Rights"  was  that  public 
collegiate  education  became  avaUable  for 
the  average  American. 

Through  use  of  the  G  J.  Bill,  the  skUl  levels 
of  our  country  has  been  greatly  enhanced. 
Under  the  World  War  II  program  our  country 
helped  train  450,000  engineers,  360,000  teach- 
ers, 380,000  metal  workers,  150,000  scientists, 
36,000  ministers,  and  180,000  doctors,  dentists 
and  nurses.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  my  col- 
leagues here  In  the  Senate  received  help  from 
these  benefits,  as  did  thousands  of  other 
leaders  at  all  levels  of  American  life. 

More  than  14.7  mUlion  veterans  and  eligi- 
ble dependents  have  received  tralnmg  under 
an  American  veterans'  education  program. 
Almost  4.6  million  veterans  and  servicemen 
have  trained  under  the  current  G.I.  BUI.  In 
the  first  90  months  of  this  program,  the 
participation  rate  for  Vietnam  era  veterans 
and  servicemen  reached  50.1  percent.  This 
exceeded  the  Korean  rate  of  42.4  percent  and 
nearly  equaled  the  50.4  percent  participation 
attained  under  the  World  War  U  program. 
By  the  end  of  1974,  the  participation  rate 
lor  Vietnam  era  veterans  is  expected  to  pass 
60.5  percent,  thus  surpassing  even  the  use 
of  the  World  War  II  bUl. 

Under  the  present  G.I.  BUI,  more  veterans 
have  been  trained  at  the  college  level  than 
were  trained  under  either  the  World  War  II 
or  the  Korean  programs.  As  of  November 
1973,  more  than  2,300,000  post-Korean  vet- 
erans had  received  training,  as  compared  to 
2,230,000  total  collegiate  trainees  after  World 
War  n  and  1,213,000  after  the  Korean  Con- 
flict. And  the  percentage  of  all  Vietnam  era 
veteran  trainees  undergoing  coUeglate  train- 
ing Is  nearly  double  that  of  their  fathers 
after  World  War  n.  Nearly  57  percent  of  all 
Vietnam  era  veterans  vising  the  present  G.I. 
BlU  are  going  to  college  as  compared  to  28.6 
percent  of  the  World  War  II  trainees. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  current  vet- 
eran educational  benefits  program  Is  to  pro- 
vide vocational  readjustment  and  restore  lost 
educational  opportunities  to  those  service- 
men and  women  whose  careers  have  been 
Interrupted  or  impeded  by  reason  of  active 
duty  after  January  31,  1955. 

The  major  provisions  of  S.  2784,  the  "Viet- 
nam-Era Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974"  Include  the  following: 

1)  Veterans  will  receive  an  Increase  of  18 
percent  in  assistance  benefits.  Thus  a  single 
vetaran  wUl  receive  $260  a  month  rather 
than  the  present  $220.  A  married  veteran  will 
receive  $309;  with  one  chUd — $352;  for 
each  additional  chUd— $21. 

2)  A  partial  tuition  payment  that  could 
help  the  veteran  with  up  to  $720  a  year  will 


be  instituted.  Under  this  partial  tuition  plan, 
the  veteran  wiU  pay  the  first  $100  of  his 
tuition.  Then  the  Federal  Government  will 
pay  80  percent  of  his  tuition  costs  between 
that  $100  and  $1000.  Unlike  the  World  War 
n  bill,  these  tuition  payments  wUl  be  made 
directly  to  the  veteran. 

3)  Benefit  entitlement  wUl  be  Increased 
from  36  to  45  months,  thus  expanding  the 
educational  benefits  for  6  school  years.  The 
formula  for  figuring  entitlement  wUl  re- 
main the  same;  the  eligible  veteran  will  re- 
ceive 1  >/4  months  of  educational  benefits  for 
each  month  spent  on  active  duty  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955;  18  months  of  active  duty  shaU 
automatically  entitle  one  to  the  maximum 
educational  assistance  of  45  months. 

4)  Veterans  will  have  10  years  Instead  of 
the  current  8  in  which  to  use  their  educa- 
tional entitlement.  No  other  single  aspect  of 
veterans'  educational  benefits  has  elicited 
the  response  lUce  that  I  have  been  receiving 
on  extending  the  use  period  delimiting  date. 
This  action  wlU  allow  some  285,000  veterans 
who  were  traimng  In  May  to  finish  their 
educational  aspirations. 

5)  A  low  Interest  loan  program  will  pro- 
vide up  to  $2,000  a  year  in  educational  loans 
made  directly  to  veterans  attending  higher 
cost  schools.  Not  only  would  this  program 
allow  the  veterans  to  make  an  investment  in 
his  own  future,  it  would  also  provide  him 
access  to  most  private  institutions. 

(6)  Vocational  rehabilitation  benefits  wUl 
be  made  avaUable  to  any  otherwise  eUglble 
veteran  who  is  compensably  disabled — 10 
percent  or  more.  Present  regulations  require 
that  a  veteran  be  30  percent  compensably 
disabled  to  be  entitled  to  Chapter  31 
benefits. 

The  cost  of  S.  2784  wiU  not  be  slight,  but 
I  think  weU  Justified.  Since  the  first  GJ.  Bill 
we  have  spent  nearly  $30  billion  on  the  edu- 
cation of  our  veterans.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  estimated  that  the  $14.5  bUlion 
invested  in  the  World  War  H  GJ.  BUI  has 
been  returned  to  us  six  times  over  In  in- 
creased tax  revenues.  And  they  have  esti- 
mated that  if  they  were  to  Include  tax  rev- 
enue from  non-veterans  who  benefited  In- 
directly from  the  G.I.  Bill's  expansion  of 
the  educational  system,  this  estimate 
could  top  $150  blUlon.  As  this  program 
has  seemed  more  of  an  Investment  than 
a  cost  to  the  past,  so  It  wm  continue  to 
be  in  the  future.  Present  yearly  cost  of 
the  Vietnam  era  GJ.  BUI  Is  $35  bUUon.  Pro- 
posed first  year  costs  under  S.  2784  wUl  add 
an   additional   $2.1    biUlon. 

I  believe  that  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  Is  a 
very  special  service  to  our  country.  We  have 
taken  the  most  important  career  preparation 
years  In  these  young  men  and  women's  lives. 
Are  we  also  going  to  deprive  them  of  edu- 
cation and  training  that  would  assure  them 
and  their  families  a  better  Job  or  a  better 
life?  These  men  and  women  who  gave  for 
our  country  are  entitled  to  special  considera- 
tion. 

During  World  War  n,  speaking  about  a 
need  for  educational  benefits  for  American 
military  men  and  women  following  the  war, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  exclaimed 
that— 

".  .  .we  have  taught  our  youth  how  to  wage 
war;  we  must  also  teach  them  how  to  have 
useful  and  happy  lives  to  freedom,  Justice, 
and  decency." 

In  looktag  for  a  way  to  help  Vietnam  vet- 
erans make  the  transition  back  to  a  com- 
plex, indifferent  and  sometimes  hostUe  civi- 
lian life,  we  would  be  weU  advised  to  heed 
the  words  of  General  Omar  Bradley,  when. 
In  speaking  to  1969  about  the  25th  Anni- 
versary of  the  original  GI  BUI,  he  stated 
in  part — 

"In  the  G.I.  BUI,  Congress  offered  the  vet- 
erans a  valuable  stake  In  themselves.  They 
took  heart  to  the  knowledge  that  the  na- 
tion stood  ready  to  back  their  civilian  chances 


in  maktog  good.  Veterans  wanted  only  the 
fair  chance  to  become  self-supporting,  self- 
sufficient,  self-respecting  American  citi- 
zens .... 

The  GJ.  BUI  .  .  .  provided  a  uniquely  new 
and  different  investment  to  the  proven  capa- 
bilities of  our  young  men  and  women.  It 
gave  them  the  freedom  to  find  their  own  se- 
curity as  confidently  as  they  had  once  sought 
security  for  the  nation  . . ." 

I  want  to  see  that  the  Vietnam  veteran  re- 
ceives an  equal  opportunity  to  prepare  him- 
self for  an  active,  productive  and  rewardtog 
clvUlan  life.  The  Vietnam  veteran  does  not 
ask  for  special  favors — he  merely  asks  for 
an  even  break,  comparable  to  what  his  father 
was  granted. 

In  presenting  S.  2784,  we  have  offered  hope 
to  our  veterans  and  to  the  future  of  our 
country,  with  educational  benefits  compar- 
able to  those  we  received  after  World  War 
II.  I  urge  you  to  support  the  future  of  our 
young  veterans  by  vottog  for  S.  2784,  the 
•Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Act  of 
1974." 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
On  whose  time? 
Mr.  HARIKE.  I  am  willing  to  charge 

it  to  my  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 
true  comparabiutt  of  GI  Bnx  BENErrrs  at 
long  last  for  today's  veterans 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  full  sup- 
port to  the  pending  measure,  the  Viet- 
nam-era Veterans  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974,  S.  2784,  as  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
As  with  all  other  actions  of  our  commit- 
tee, this  one  was  taken  unanimously  and 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  the  way  in  which 
£dl  veterans  matters  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

INTRODTJCnON 

Mr.  President,  as  the  principal  co- 
author of  the  reported  bill  vrtth  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  I  believe  that  fin- 
ally— after  so  many  years  of  trying — we 
have  produced  a  measure  which  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  consultations  with  the 
House  committee,  after  which  we  will 
have  provided  a  true  measure  of  com- 
parability of  GI  bill  educational  assist- 
ance for  Vietnam-era  veterans  with  the 
level  of  benefits  provided  after  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  Specifi- 
cally, the  18.2-p6rcent  rate  increase  cou- 
pled with  the  new  education  loan  pro- 
gram, the  9  months  of  additional 
monthly  GI  blD  entitlement,  the  2-year 
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extension  of  the  eligibility  period,  and 
the  new  pturtial  tuition  assistance  allow- 
ance program  provide  the  most  compre- 
hensive extension  of  benefits  of  any  vet- 
erans measure  considered  in  the  Con- 
gress in  the  last  several  years. 

Thus.  I  consider  the  reported  bill  to  be 
a  flttinij  companion  to  the  comprehen- 
sive GI  Dill  measures  we  enacted — ^Public 
Law  91-219  and  PubUc  Law  92-540 — in 
1970  and  1972,  of  which  I  was  the  piinci- 
pal  ^aonsor  in  1970  and  the  co-author 
with  Senator  Hartke  in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  the  reported  bill  is  a 
tribute  to  the  skill,  dedication,  and  perse- 
verance of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana.  Thi-ough  his  leadership. 
Chairman  Haktkx  has  brought  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans'  Committee  together 
behind  this  very  broad,  comprehensive 
measure.  It  is  designed  to  deal  with  the 
widest  possible  range  of  education,  train- 
ing, and  employment  programs  and 
problems  for  the  returning  veteran.  It 
has  been  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  col- 
laborate with  him  in  producing  this  very 
broad -based  measure,  and  I  want  to  per- 
sonally thank  him  for  all  his  cooperation 
and  congratulate  him  for  having  pro- 
duced such  a  truly  beneficial  and  impor- 
tant measure. 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  RFPOPTEO  BILL 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize briefly  the  major  provisions  of  the 
reported  bill  and  then  discuss  a  number 
of  them  in  more  detail.  Among  the  ma- 
jor features  of  S.  2784  as  reported  are : 

Firet.  An  extension  from  8  to  10  years 
of  the  eligibihty  period — the  so-called 
delimiting  period  within  which  post-Ko- 
rean conflict  and  Vietnam-era  veterans 
must  utilize  their  monthly  educational 
assistance  benefits  under  the  present  GI 
bill: 

Second.  An  18.2-percent,  across-the- 
board  rate  increase  in  all  GI  bill  pro- 
grams, increasing  the  basic  single/no- 
dependent  veteran  rate  for  full-time  in- 
stitutional study  from  $220  to  $260  per 
month: 

Third.  A  new  partial  tuition  assistance 
allowance  program,  under  which  a  vet- 
eran or  chapter  35  dependent  could  re- 
ceive from  the  VA  up  to  $720  in  tuition 
assistance  payments  after  paying  the 
first  $100  of  tuition  himself.  Thereafter 
the  veteran  would  receive  20  percent  of 
tuition  amounts  over  $100,  up  to  $1,000: 
Fourth.  An  increase  in  the  maximum 
nvunber  of  monUis  of  entitlement  for  a 
veteran  to  study  or  receive  training  un- 
der the  GI  bill  from  the  present  36 
months  to  45  months: 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  a  new  veter- 
ans' and  eUgible  dependents'  education 
loan  program  imder  which  low-interest 
education  loans  of  up  to  $2,000  per  aca- 
demic year  would  be  made  to  GI  bill 
trainees  based  on  their  financial  need 
and  Uving  and  education  costs: 

Sixth.  Provision  of  up  to  6  months  of 
refresher  training — a  veo'  important 
new  feature  when  coupled  with  the  ad- 
ditional 9  montlis  of  eligibility — for 
any  post-Korean  conflict  veteran  using 
GI  bill  training  to  update  knowledge  and 
skills  in  light  of  technological  advances 
since  their  period  of  militaiy  service : 

Seventh.  Improvement  and  expansion 
of  the  veterans  work-study  program  and 
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the  tutorial  assistance  prog  ram,  which  I 
authored  in  1972  and  1970^1  respectively; 
Eighth.  Addition  of  sulsstanUal  new 
authority  for  the  Administrator  to  cut 
down  on  misleading  and  dtceptive  sales 
promotion  of  fly-by-night  ttrade  or  tech- 
nical courses  and  other  simi  ar  abuses  oc- 
curring  in  the  present  GI  )ill  program: 
Ninth.  Strengthening  ol  the  present 
VA  outreach  program  whi<  h  I  authored 
in  1970: 

Tenth.  Substantial  improvement  of 
benefits  for  education,  traiiiing,  and  em- 
ployment assistance  for  wives  and  wid- 
ows of  seiTice-connected  v;terans; 

Eleventh.  Requiring  vejy  cisntflcant 
new  information  and  assi  irances  fi-om 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ;}roviding  job 
placement  assistance  throigh  the  Vet- 
erans Employment  Ser'/i(e,  provisions 
which  I  authored  in  1970  originally: 

Twelfth.  Direction  to  tin  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  get  on  the  ball  am  I  start  imple- 
menting, in  a  meaningful  maruier,  the 
progiara  I  authored  in  19 r2 — wliich  he 
has  been  refusing  to  can-y  out — requu- 
ing  Federal  contractors  anfl  subcontrac- 
tors to  provide  special  emp  tiasis  in  theij 
hiring  to  qualified  disabled  md  Vietnam- 
era  veterans; 

Thii'teenth.  Establishm(  nt  of  a  new 
Federal  Government  prog  am  requiring 
each  Fedei'al  agency  and  <  epartment  to 
V-'ovide  the  maximum  em  >loyment  and 
job  advancement  opportunities  for  quaU- 
fied  disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans. 
t.nd  beefing  up  of  the  existing  special 
appointment  authority  foi  Vietr.am-era 
veterans  to  obtain  jobs  in  the  Federal 
Goveriiment. 

Fourteenth.  Provision  of  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  new  Vet  Rep  program 
which  the  admlnistratioi  proposes  to 
initi:.te  at  educational  institutions 
aroimd  the  country  in  ordi  t  to  facilitate 
the  payment  of  GI  bill  edu  :ation  checks, 
providing,  h'-wever,  the  Eecessary  con- 
gressional guidance  with  )-espect  to  the 
flexibility  with  which  the  program  must 
be  implemented  and  assumnces  that  the 
program  will  not  in  any  w$y  supplant  or 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  Vet- 
erans Cost-of-Insti-uctitin  program 
which  I  authored  in  the  Educ.V.ion 
Ar-^ndments  of  1972,  Pubflc  Law  92-318; 
Fifteenth.  Establishmeitt  of  a  new 
Interagency  Advisory  Cotincil  on  Vet- 
erans Services  within  the, Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, chaired  by  trie  Administra- 
tor of  Veteians  Affairs,  with  the  task  of, 
for  the  first  tims,  bringing  toge*'.ier  the 
capacity  of  the  Federal  (Jovemment  to 
deal  in  a  coordinated  way  and  a  plaimed 
v-ay  with  the  numerous  i  Federal  pro- 
grams which  provide  ben»flts  and  serv- 
ices directly  for  or  high|y  relevant  to 
veterans;  and 

Sixteenth.  A  requh'emeAl.  that  the  VA 
collect,  collate,  and  analy  ;e  all  relevant 
program  and  benefits  da  a.  make  such 
compilations  pubUcly  ava  lable  and  ub- 
mlt  them  to  the  Craigress  bi-monthly, 
and  that  the  VA  provide  f  i  »r  independent 
evaluations  of  the  program  impact  and 
effectiveness  uf  all  its  proframs. 

EXTENDING    THE 


DISCUSSION 


UTILIZE    GI    BILL    BE  WEnTS 


With  passage  of  Public 
May  31,  1974.  we  provided 
poraaT  exten;>ion  of  the  8 


TIME     PERIOD     TO 
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Law  93-293  on 
a  30-day  tem- 
ear  delimiting 


period  which  runs  from  Juiie  1,  1966, 
for  post-Korean  conflict  veterans  who 
were  discharged  prior  to  thai  date.  Had 
we  not  acted,  approximate!}  4  million 
post-Korean  conflict  veterais  current- 
ly eligible  for  educational  assii  itance  ben- 
efits would  have  lost  whatever  monthly 
eligibility  they  had  remaining  on  May 
31,  as  well  as  approximately  1'  3,000  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  discharged  in  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1966. 

Mr.  President,  in  tlie  repoi  ted  bill  we 
have  now  acted  to  extend  for  a  full  2 
years  this  delimiting  period  This  will 
be  of  immediate  assistance  o  approxi- 
mately 530,000  post-Korean  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  who  hare  received 
training  during  the  cm-rent  fiscal  year 
under  the  GI  bill. 

The  figures  that  we  havd  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shew  that  ap- 
proximately 285,000  veteran:  who  were 
actually  in  training  as  of  Msiy  31  would 
actually  have  lost  their  remaining 
monthly  benefits  had  we  not  acted  in 
Public  Law  93-293.  Since  the  House - 
passed  GI  bill  amendments  include  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  delimiting  period, 
veterans  across  the  country  should  feel 
assured  that  this  provisioil  will  very 
shortly  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  justification  for  thisjl-year  ex- 
tension is  ample  Indeed.  Wnen  I  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1969  I  fou^d  a  GI  bill 
rate  of  only  $130  per  month  which  was 
just  $20  more  than  post-Konean  conflict 
veterans  had  been  receiving  under  the 
GI  bill  program  17  years  before  in  1952. 
Indeed,  when  the  original  ftost-Korean 
conflict  QI  bill  was  enactei,  the  rates 
were,  incredibly,  set  at  a  figure  of  $100 
per  month,  $10  below  the  illO  Korean 
conflict  rate  I  have  just  refa-red  to. 

Thus,  until  we  enacted  Public  Law  91- 
219  in  March  of  1970,  for  which  I  was 
the  responsible  subcommittee  chairman 
and  Senate  floor  manager,  tne  Congress 
had  not  really  made  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentai-y  effort  to  provide  in  adequate 
level  of  t>enefits  for  education  and  train- 
ing under  the  GI  bill.  In  tl^at  year,  we 
increased  rates  by  approximately  35  per- 
cent so  that  tlie  veteran  with  no  de- 
pendents who  was  studying  full  time 
could  receive  $175  per  month.  We  fol- 
lowed this,  as  Senators  are  aware,  with 
a  26-percent  increase  in  thelfall  of  1972, 
bringing  the  rate  for  such  k  veteran  to 
the  present  level  of  $220. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  this  I  background 
of  the  growth  in  the  GI  bill  rate  sti-uc- 
ture  should  make  very  clear  that  many 
veterans  were  just  absolutely  financially 
unable  to  afford  to  pursue  education  or 
training  under  the  GI  bill  until,  at  the 
eai-liest,  1970,  and  for  many  veterans  mi- 
til  1972  in  States — uiUike  <ny  State  of 
California — where  there  wasi  no  adequate 
low-cost  pubhc  education  available.  Thus, 
there  should  be  no  doubt  ab<  ut  the  justi- 
fication for  an  extension  of  the  present 
8-year  delimiting  period  in  view  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  rate  strui  ture  for  the 
early  years  of  the  post-Ko'ean  conflict 
GI  bill. 

INCREASE    IN    RATE!  1 

Mr.  President,  in  the  committee  bill, 
as  introduced,  the  basic  monttily  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  jrate  was  set 
at  $270  in  order  to  attemOt  to  restore 
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comparability  with  World  Wai-  H  GI  bill 
rates.  This  rate  was  based  on  the  $250 
level  which  had  been  adopted  imanimous- 
ly,  both  in  committee  and  in  the  Senate, 
in  1972,  which  our  calculations  showed 
were  necessary  to  achieve  GI  bill  benefit 
comparabihty  at  that  time.  This  $250 
figure  was  then  adjusted  by  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  — CPI — from  fall  1972  to 
fall  1973,  when  S.  2784  was  introduced — 
December  6,  1973 — which  required  about 
an  8-percent  increase.  In  view  of  the  tui- 
tion assistance  allowance  program  pro- 
vision added  to  the  bill  in  committee, 
however,  this  basic  GI  bill  i-ate  was  low- 
ered to  $260  per  month. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  recognized 
why  some  felt  the  need  to  modify  the 
allowance  rate  in  consideration  of  the 
tuition  assistance  allowance  program 
contained  in  the  reported  bill.  I  was  and 
still  am  concerned  that  we  may  be  taking 
money  out  of  one  veteran's  pocket  to  put 
it  in  another  veteran's  pocket.  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  where  almost  17  per- 
cent of  all  college-level  GI  bill  trainees 
nationwide  were  studying  this  past 
school  year,  the  most  recent  data  show 
more  than  185,000  GI  bill  trainees  study- 
ing, of  whom  115,834  pay  no  tuition  and 
another  41,574  pay  very  low  tuition — 
about  $150.  Thus,  157,408  GI  bill  trainees 
in  California,  alone,  would  get  no  or  very 
little — $40  per  year — ^benefit  out  of  a  tui- 
tion subsidy  program. 

In  other  States,  such  as  North  Caro- 
lina, were  23,760  veterans  are  going  to 
school  on  the  GI  bill,  almost  half  of  them 
are  enrolled  in  schools  with  very  low 
rates  of  tuition,  and  in  Hawaii,  almost 
3,000  veterans  would  receive  only  $40 
per  year  in  tuition  payments,  as  a  result 
of  very  low  cost  tuition. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  correct  this 
potentially  serious  inequity — particu- 
larly if  the  House  does  not  agree  to  a 
tuition  assistance  allowance  program — I 
attempted  to  raise  the  basic  monthly 
educational  assistance  allowance  rate  to 
$280  and  then  $270,  respectively,  during 
committee  consideration  of  the  bill.  Al- 
though I  regret  that  my  proposed 
amendments  were  not  accepted  by  the 
committee,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
eventually  succeed  in  providing  the  best 
total  package  of  educational  assistance 
benefits  to  all  student-veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of 
questions  with  respect  to  the  increase  in 
rates  of  educational  assistance  and  the 
new  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance 
program  which  I  would  like  to  put  to  the 
distinguished  floor  manager,  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  with 
whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  work  so 
closely  in  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  its  Subcommittee  on  Readjust- 
ment, Education,  and  Employment. 

First,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  if  it  is  the  case, 
as  I  believe  it  to  be,  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  in  reporting  this  legis- 
lation considered  that  the  provisions  in 
the  reported  bill  dealing  with  educational 
assistance — providing  a  combination  of 
an  18.2-percent  rate  increase  and  the 
new  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance 
program — were  t(^ether  a  substitute  for 
the  original  22.7  percent  rate  Increase 
Included  in  S.  2784  as  introduced  last 


December?  In  other  words,  in  conferring 
with  the  House  we  consider  that  our  ac- 
tion in  this  bill  with  respect  to  educa- 
tional assistance  proposes  this  combina- 
tion of  educational  assistance  as  con- 
trasted with  the  House  provision  increas- 
ing GI  bill  rates  by  13.6  percent.  Am  I 
correct  in  this  understanding? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  certainly 
correct.  This  matter,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  was  very  much  in  the  minds  of 
the  committee  members  and  is  made 
clear  in  the  drafting  of  sections  102  and 
104  of  the  committee  bill  and  in  the  re- 
port. It  was  also  discussed  in  great  de- 
tail during  the  committee's  executive 
session. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  for  his  an- 
swer and  ask  him  this  further  question: 
Again,  it  is  my  understanding  that,  in 
analyzing  the  total  value  of  the  educa- 
tional assistance  provisions  in  the  re- 
ported bill,  one  has  to  take  into  account 
the  adjusted  value  of  the  up  to  $720  par- 
tial tuition  assistance  allowance  which 
the  veteran  or  eligible  dependent  may  be 
entitled  to  receive.  The  VA's  cost  esti- 
mates show  that  the  national  average 
pubUc  college  tuiticoi  for  fiscal  year  1975 
will  be  $452,  of  which  the  first  $100  woidd 
be  excluded  imder  the  tuition  assistance 
program  in  the  reported  bill.  Thus,  the 
average  veteran  pursuing  a  public  edu- 
cation wjuld  receive  a  partial  tuition  as- 
sistance allowance  payment  of  80  per- 
cent of  $352,  or  approximately  $281,  un- 
der the  new  program.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  the  value, 
speaking  in  terms  of  the  traditional  GI 
bill  rate  figures,  of  the  full  Senate  bill 
educational  assistance  provision  will  be 
approximately  $291  per  month  for  the 
single  veteran  with  no  dependents  pur- 
suing full-time  education.  This  is  com- 
posed of  the  $260  rate  resulting  from  the 
18.2-percent    rate    increase — over    the 
present  $220  rate  for  such  a  veteran — 
plus  a  $31  per-month  vsdue  of  the  aver- 
age partial  tuition  assistance  allowance 
payment  derived  by  dividing  the  average 
payment  of  $281  for  an  academic  year 
by  9  months. 

My  question  for  the  distinguished  fioor 
manager  is  this:  Does  he  agree  that  in 
working  out  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bills,  the  Senate, 
viewed  in  traditional  terms,  will  be  nego- 
tiatirig  from  an  educational  assistance 
value  of  approximately  $291  per  month 
and  the  House  will  be  negotiating  from  a 
position  of  $250? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senate  will  be  ne- 
gotiating with  respect  to  a  total  educa- 
tional assistance  package,  which  consists 
of  increases  in  the  monthly  educational 
assistance  allowance  and  a  partial  tui- 
tion assistance  allowance.  If  viewed  in 
strictly  monetary  terms  using  the  tradi- 
tional single  monthly  assistance  allow- 
ance, it  would  be  correct  to  say,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  CaUfomia  has  sug- 
gested, that  we  would  be  negotiating  be- 
tween approximately  $291  and  $250  per 
month. 


PARTIAL    TIHTIOK    ASSISTANCE    ALLOWANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  there  was  very  con- 
siderable sentiment  in  the  Senate  this 
year,  as  represented  by  the  numerous 


cosponsors  of  S.  2789.  the  bill  jointly  and 
principally  sponsored  by  Senators  Mc- 
GovERN,    Mathias,   Inouye,    and   Dole, 
for  some  kind  of  variable  tuition  assist- 
tance  program  to  be  added  to  the  basic 
GI  bill  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowance  program.  The  argiunent  was 
forcefully  prasented  that  the  GI  bill  par- 
ticipation  rate,   when   analjrzed   on    a 
State-by-State  basis,  shows  tiiat  the  de- 
gree of  participation  among  States  varies 
in  some  general  relationship  to  the  avail- 
ability of  lower  cost  public  higher  edu- 
cation in  such  States.  This,  of  coui-se, 
has  not  been  a  great  problem  for  the 
veterans  training  in  California  where  we 
have  the  only  free  public  higher  edu- 
cation system  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the 
United  States— the  California  Commu- 
nity College  system  in  which  about  116.- 
000  vetersms  were  going  to  school  this 
semester  under  the  GI  bill,  almost   10 
percent  of  all  coUege  GI  bill  trainees  na- 
tionally— a  truly  phenomensd  figiu-e. 

Although  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
some  doubts  about  how  effectively  the 
VA  would  be  able  to  administer  such  a 
new  pailial  tuition  assistance  allowance 
program,  given  the  incredible  mess  which 
it  made  in  some  places — unfortunately  in 
California — of  the  new  advance  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  program 
which  we  established  in  the  1972  Public 
Law,  I  supported  this  provision  in  com- 
mittee in  view  of  the  very  strong  sen- 
timent within  the  committee  for  such  a 
program.  I  did,  as  I  indicated  earher. 
feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  not 
sacrifice  the  level  of  the  rate  for  the 
basic  educational  assistauce  allowance 
in  order  to  provide  *or  such  a  program 
of  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance 
payments,  and  I  continue  to  believe  that 
our  cutting  the  $275  rate,  as  it  was  pro- 
posed in  S.  2784  as  introduced,  was  a 
mistake.  However,  I  was  unable  to  con- 
vince the  committee  on  this,  and  I  hope 
that  subsequent  events  will  prove  me 
to  have  been  mistaken  in  my  concerns 
about  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  availabiUty  of  lower  cost 
public  education  in  the  State  ol  Cali- 
fornia, not  only  in  the  conununity  col- 
lege system  but  also  in  the  State  college 
and  imiversity  system,  is  the  principal 
reason  why  such  a  very  high  percentage 
of  all  GI  bill  trainees  nationally  are 
training  or  receiving  their  education  in 
my  State,  and  disproportionately  fewer 
in  many  other  States  and  the  inequity 
thus  may  pose  for  veterans  residing  in 
those  States  seeking  to  use  their  GI  bill 
benefits. 

NEW     EDUCATION     LOAN     PBOCRAM 

Mr.  President,  the  reported  bill  con- 
tains, with  some  modification,  the  provi- 
sions proposing  a  new  education  loan 
program  for  eligible  veterans  and  chap- 
ter 35  eligible  dependents,  which  Sen- 
ator Hartke  and  I  had  proposed  orig- 
inally in  1972  in  8.  2161  and  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  at  that  time. 
Unfortunately,  in  our  consultations  with 
the  House  on  that  legislation  we  were 
unable  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity 
for  that  program.  My  hope  is  that  we  can 
do  so  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  loan  program 
should  provide  the  wherewlthall  for  vet- 
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erans  in  high  and  higher-cost  institu- 
tions to  receive  loans  to  cover  their  tui- 
tion and  other  expenses  at  low  interest 
rates  and  with  the  principle  and  inter- 
est payments  deferred  until  after  they 
have  completed  their  education.  Surely, 
I  believe,  the  data  is  over\v'helming  that, 
at  the  very  mmimmw.  we  must  this  yeai' 
enact  some  program  to  deal  with  the  vai'- 
iable  tuition  costs  among  universities  and 
colleges  and  particularly  the  education 
costs  as  they  vary  from  State  to  State 
depending  upon  the  availability  of  lower - 
cost  pubUc  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  tiunk  the  fact  that 
the  VA  estimates  tluit  approximately 
136,000  veterans  would  receive  these 
loans — permitted  up  to  $2,000  per  aca- 
demic year — in  the  first  full  year  of  op- 
eration of  the  new  progi-am  is  probably 
the  most  telling  argument  showing  the 
need  for  such  a  program.  This  vei-y  high 
i-ate  of  projected  use  for  the  fii'st  year  of 
such  a  new  program  clearly  demonstrates 
the  difficulty  which  GI  bill  ti-ainees  are 
experiencing  in  obtaining  regular  educa- 
tion loans  even  under  the  program  of 
federally  insvu-ed  loans  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

NINE    AOOniOMAL    MONTHS    OF    CI 
BnX     EUGIBIUTY 

Mr.  President,  during  committee  con- 
sideration of  S.  2784,  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  total  GI  bill 
entitlement  period  by  9  months,  from  the 
present  36-month  period  to  45  months. 
I  am  especially  gratified  that  this 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee, as  I  believe  it  improves  significantly 
the  overall  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram. Many  veterans,  who  must  take 
reduced  credit  loads  in  order  to  work  to 
supplement  their  incomes,  will  be  in- 
sured of  the  additional  months  of  edu- 
cational assistance  they  may  need  to 
complete  their  education,  as  a  restilt  of 
this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  the  GI  bill  educational 
assistance  program  was  originally  de- 
signed to  assist  veterans  in  their  read- 
justment to  civilian  life.  Particularly, 
during  this  period  vhea  an  undergrad- 
uate degree  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
achieve  minimum  competitiveness  in 
today's  Job  market,  the  GI  bill  should  at 
least  provide  a  fair  opportimity  for  all 
veterans  to  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree. 

However,  the  high  cost  of  education, 
the  loss  of  credits  involved  in  transfer- 
ring from  a  2-year  college  to  a  4-year 
college,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  GI  bill 
benefits  until  very  recently,  have  com- 
bined to  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  many  veterans  to  complete  bac- 
calaureate degree  requirements  within 
4  school  years. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  VA  statistics 
indicate  that  48.8  percent  of  all  GI  bill 
trainees  have  dependents.  Many  of  these 
veterans  are  forced  to  take  reduced  work 
loads  in  school  in  order  to  take  jobs  to 
support  their  famiUes.  The  American  As- 
sociation of  Commimity  and  Junior  Col- 
leges noted  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee that  "most  veterans  averaged  only 
12  credit-hours  for  an  average  semester." 
Under  current  law,  veterans  can  receive 
full  monthly  benefits  for  12  credit-hours 
of  study.  But  as  the  National  Association 
of  Concerned  Veterans — NACV — pointed 
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out,  12  credit-houis  per  simester  adds  up 
to  96  credit-homs  after  4  school  years,  oi' 
24  credit-hours  short  of  the  120  required 
for  graduation.  On  a  quarter  system,  4 
years  of  the  minimum  requirement  will 
accumulate  144  or  36  credits  short  of  the 
180  necessary  for  gradual  ion. 

Additionallj'.  manj'  lo'  i-er  cost  public 
institutions,  where  mos(  veterans  turn 
for  their  ediication.  are  <  vercrowded.  As 
a  result,  it  is  often  diffic  ilt  for  veterans 
to  gain  admission  to  requj  red  courses.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  survey,  it  took  690 
veterans  an  average  of  J  years  to  com- 
plete their  degrees  at  the  California 
State  University  at  Ful  erton  and  the 
University  of  California  at  Irvine. 

Mr.  President,  a  final  tonsideration  is 
reflected  in  a  recent  report  by  the  Car- 
negie Institute  on  Hijgtier  Education, 
which  points  out  that  educational  re- 
quu-ements  imposed  by  c  mployers.  State 
licensing  agencies,  and  c  rofessional  cer- 
tification boards  demanc  increasing  pe- 
riods of  higlier  educa  ion.  In  plain 
terms,  what  a  bachelor' s  degree  would 
qualify  a  veteran  for  in  1948  or  1955  in 
terms  of  salary  and  Jo )  responsibility 
may  very  well  requh-e  a  master's  degree 
in  1974.  Although  tin  extension  of 
monthly  entitlement  from  36  to  45 
months  is  primai'ily  intended  as  a  means 
to  insm-e  that  all  veterans  may  obtain  at 
least  an  imdergraduate  degree,  I  beUeve 
this  provision  will  do  miich  to  enhance 
the  abiUty  of  many  vetians  to  be  eco- 
nomically and  educationally  compet- 
tive  with  their  nonveteian  peers. 

Mr.  President,  it  shoul^  be  pointed  out 
that  this  additional  9  mouths  of  month- 
ly eligibiUty  when  coupled  with  the  pro- 
visicoi  in  the  committee  Hill  providing  for 
up  to  6  months  of  refre$her  training  In 
an  individual's  chosen  field  provides 
some  very  valuable  ne^  eligibility  for 
veterans  who  by  virtite  of  increased 
technological  demands  qr  alterations  in 
the  aerospace  or  defence  indiistrles  no 
longer  have  skills  which  are  marketable 
in  their  general  occupati^>nal  fields. 

PROVISIONS    TO    INCXEASE    S^VICSS    TO    XDUCA* 
TIONAIXT    DISAOVANTAOKO    VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  in  1970J  and  1972  I  au- 
thored and  coauthoreq  with  Senator 
Hartke,  respectively,  niajor  new  pro- 
grams to  provide  special  assistance  to 
high  school  drop>out  veterans.  These 
were  the  predischarge  education  pro- 
gram— ^PREP — the  special  tutorial  as- 
sistance program,  the  refresher,  defi- 
ciency on-campus  program,  and  the  vet- 
erans outreach  services  program  in  1970 
in  Public  Law  91-219,  and  expansions  and 
improvements  of  those  programs  and  the 
addition  of  the  veterans-student-serv- 
ices program  in  PubUc  Law  92-540. 

Unfortunately,  the  implementation  of 
these  programs  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  continued  to  t>e  less  than 
adequate  and  less  than  enthusiastic.  The 
very  comprehensive  cctnmittee  report 
discusses  a  number  of  tliese  concerns  on 
pages  44-47,  72-75,  and  ©2-97. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  discussion  from  the  com- 
mittee report  be  set  form  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  ] 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printep  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


EDUCATIONAIXT  DISASVANTAGl  O  VETERANS 


Tiiis  Committee  continues  t  a  be  very  con 
cemed  with  the  plight  of  ediiatlonally  dis- 
advantaged   veterans.    Eh-ery 
that  these  are  people  who  boie  a  dispropor 
tk»ate  share  of  combat  In  Vietnam  whose 
level    of   skill    training    and 
creased   little  In  service,   anfl 
alarming  degree,  do  not  take 
the   very   educational    benefi 
serve  them  so  well. 

The  term  "educationally  disadvantaged 
veteran  generally  means  one! 
than  a  high  school  education  6r  equivalency, 
and  by  this  standard,  durin|  the  Vietnam 
era,  from  August  of  1964  through  1973,  059, 
000  men  and  women  who  had 
school  educations  were  honorably  discharged 
from  the  military  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 
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Equally  disturbing,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Vietnam  Veteran  reported  that 
test  results  revealed  ^at  30  |>ercent  of  high 
school  graduates  scored  as  goorly  or  worse 
than  the  average  score  of  tho^  who  had  not 
completed  high  school.  TJslngitbls  flgtire  as  a 
mlnlmiun,  another  1.4  million  veterans 
should  properly  b«  categorli«d  as  "educa- 
tionally disadvantaged." 

WhUe  the  educationally  dlsi  advantaged  vet- 
eran population  is  not  synonymous  with  the 
minority-group  veteran  popiilatlon,  there  is 
considerable  overlap,  and  tl»e  problems  of 
both  groups  are  similar  and  Similarly  severe 
in  contrast  to  other  veteran?.  In  this  con- 
nection. It  Is  wortbwhUe  to  point  out  that 
black  veterans  constituted  20  percent  of  com- 
bat fatalities  in  Vietnam  eve^  though  blacks 
comprised  only  12.6  percent  of  military  forces 
dicing  the  course  of  war. 

To  Insure  that  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veteran  would  havf  access  to  the 
QI  bill,  it  became  clear  to  th«  Congress,  even 
before  the  formation  of  this  Cbnunittee,  three 
years  ago,  that  special  help  ouglit  to  be 
provided. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  programs  have 
been  set  up  and  strengtheiled  that  would 
provide  academic  and  vocational  brushup 
work  to  servicemen  with  educition  and  train- 
ing deficiencies  before  and  aJTter  separation. 

A  Predischarge  Education  I^ogram  (PBEP) 
providing  academic  assistance  was  established 
in  PubUc  Law  91-219  by  Congress,  and  the 
Transition  Program  providing  for  vocational 
training  was  established  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, both  programs  f  ocuslag  on  service- 
men before  separation.  Mcail«(  have  been  pro- 
vided In  the  OI  bill  for  veto^ois  to  get  high 
school  diplomas,  take  refresher  courses,  and 
to    receive     individual    tutc  rial     assistance 
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where  needed,  all  without  charge  to  their 
basic  entitlement. 

To  gauge  the  success  of  these  programs, 
this  Committee  requested  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  to  survey  a  sampling  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  veterans. 

Pursuant  to  our  request,  the  GAO  -was 
able  to  sectire  about  1,200  completed  detailed 
questionnaires  from  educationally  disadvant- 
aged veterans.  All  had  been  discharged  be- 
tween May  1968  and  November  1972;  most 
were  married,  and  most  were  not  ctirrently 
enrolled  in  school  or  training.  Data  was 
compiled  and  sent  to  this  Committee  in  Octo- 
ber 1973. 

According  to  the  data.  90  percent  of  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  never  heard  of 
the  PREP  program  l>efore  or  during  their 
time  in  service.  About  60  percent  never  were 
aware  of  it. 

Only  about  30  percent  of  those  questioned 
knew  about  the  Transition  Program  before 
or  during  their  time  in  service;  40  percent 
never  heard  of  it. 

Yet,  among  valid  responses,  58  percent  said 
they  would  have  used  the  PREP  and  Transi- 
tion Programs  had  they  known  about  them. 
While  these  figures  are  distressing,  on  their 
face,  they  cause  even  further  concern  In  light 
of  the  contention  in  a  study  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, "that  preservice  exposure  to  postsecon- 
dary  education  is  a  major  influence  of  GI 
bill  use."  (The  study  was  nundated  by  the 
Congress  in  Public  Law  92-540  as  a  review  of 
the  comparability  provided  under  the  World 
War  II,  Korean  conflict,  and  Vietnam  era  OI 
bills.) 

Congress  hoped  that  tutorial  assistance  for 
those  in  postsecondary  education  would  have 
a  major  Impact  on  encovtraging  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans  to  enroll.  The  step 
up  from  high  school  to  college  is  a  substan- 
tial one  in  terms  of  ability,  work,  and  dis- 
cipline required.  A  veteran  could  receive  Im- 
mediate, one-to-o"e  help  in  courses  he  was 
'  finding  particularly  troublesome.  Tutors 
could  shore  up  academic  deficiencies  and 
confidence. 

Public  Law  91-219  tht's  provided  $50  a 
month  for  up  to  nine  months  of  individually 
tutorial  asslstnnce  for  veterans  having  aca- 
demic difficulties,  and  Public  Law  92-540 
liberalized  and  clarified  the  proRrams  gov- 
erning this  program. 

Yet,  In  fiscal  years  1971  through  March  of 
1974.  only  40,501  veterans  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  tutorial  assistance,  and  only  for 
an  average  of  2.3  months. 

While  61  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans questioned  by  GAO  never  heard  about 
tutorial  assistance,  65  percent  said  they 
would  be  eucoiu-aged  to  enter  an  education 
or  training  program  if  they  knew  that 
tutorial  assistance  was  available  for  any 
courses  they  took  after  completing  a  high 
school  curriculum. 

As  well  known  as  the  OI  bill  Is.  more  than 
10  percent  of  those  queried  never  heard  of 
it  at  all.  and  more  than  50  percent  had  never 
used  it. 

Of  the  1.200  respondents,  79  percent  didn't 
participate  in  PREP.  71  percent  did  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  Transition  Program  (the 
Transition  Program  has  been  phased  out  by 
the  Defense  Department  as  of  the  end  of 
Jiuie  1974),  and  75  percent  did  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  tutorial  assistance.  (The  reported 
bill  would  extend  maximum  tutorial  assist- 
ance benefits  from  9  to  12  months  and  In- 
crease the  assistance  rate  from  $50  to  $60  a 
month.) 

The  Committee  believes  all  of  tliese  are 
conservative  figures  because  some  of  the 
responses  were  invalid  aud  some  questions 
were  not  answered. 

What  is  BO  particularly  disturbing  to  the 
Committee  Is  the  recognition  that  a  major 
reason  educationally  disadvantaged  do  not 
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use  their  benefits  is  because  they  do  not  know 
about   them. 

There  are  a  plethora  of  programs  and 
plans,  spelled  out  as  law  and  as  congressional 
Intent,  that  make  special  provision  for  these 
veterans  to  overcome  their  educational 
deficiencies.  Vigorous  informational  and 
outreach  efforts  are  supposed  to  be  under- 
way— in  the  Defense  Department,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  Labor  Department, 
and  other  Federal  agencies — to  Insure  that 
tiiese  veterans  know  about  and  are  en- 
couraged to  use  the  full  range  of  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Yet.  71  percent  of  respondents  in  the  GAO 
study  did  not  receive  personal  counseling 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  service  organization  to  explain 
available  benefits;  more  than  83  percent  of 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans 
questioned  said  that  a  personal  interview 
either  would  or  might  have  influenced  them 
to  seek  an  education  with  VA  benefits. 

Of  those  who  continued  their  educations 
under  the  GI  bill,  only  14  percent  said  they 
were  most  Influenced  in  that  decision  by  a 
military  advisor.  VA.  or  veterans'  service 
organization  representative. 

Data  in  the  Educational  Testhig  Service 
report  shows  that  only  6  percent  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans  in  training 
or  education  had  received  counseling  at  a 
VA  facility  and  only  2.9  percent  received 
counseling  from  a  VA  contact  officer. 

This  last  figure  Is  particularly  distressing 
in  view  of  the  Committee's  belief  that  out- 
reach (particularly  by  peer  group  veterans) 
is  vital  In  giving  information  and  encourage- 
ment to  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans. 

With  this  in  mind,  a  work/study  program— 
CAlled  "veteran-student  services" — was  adopt- 
ed in  1972  in  Public  Law  92-540.  With  the 
monies  provided,  approximately  16,000  young 
veterans  were  authorized  to  be  employed  by 
the  VA  yearly  to  work  on  college  campuses  or 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration.  They  could 
work  100  hours  a  school-year,  at  92.50  an 
hour. 

Besides  providing  extra  money  to  needy 
veterans,  a  major  ptirpose  of  the  work,  study 
program  was  to  increase  peer  group  outreach 
efforts  to  encoiirage  young  veterans  to  utilize 
their  edticatlonal  benefits,  and  the  laws  so 
provided. 

Faced  with  the  continuing  problem  of  the 
tuiderutilization  of  the  GI  bill  by  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veteran,  the  report- 
ed bill  would  substantially  expand  the  work  ' 
study  program  to  bolster  outreach  efforts.  It 
would  increase  the  number  of  hours  a  vet- 
eran could  be  employed  by  the  VA  from 
150  to  250  and  remove  any  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  veterans  who  could  be  utilized,  thus 
clearing  the  way  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  enter  into  work -study  agreements 
with  as  many  part-time  vetei-an  students  as 
it  deemed  necessary. 

Amendments  are  also  made  to  strengthen 
and  expand  the  Veterans'  Outreach  Service 
program  enacted  in  1970  in  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  3,  inclxiding  requiring  greater  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  veteran  and  requiring 
the  VA  to  enter  Into  contracts  to  utilize  com- 
munity-based national  or  local  organizations 
which  have  particular  expertise  in  comminil- 
cating  with  and  providiitg  services  to  disad- 
vantaged veterans. 

The  Committee  believes  that  these  amend- 
ments together  with  an  expansion  of  the 
work/study  program  offer  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  disil- 
lusionment Into  which  so  many  educational- 
ly disadvantaged  veterans  are  locked. 

SECTION    205 

Tills  section  would  amend  section  1682  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  provide  that 
eligible  veterans  with  qualifying  periods  of 


service  under  the  current  GI  bill  may  be  al- 
lowed up  to  6  months  of  educational  assist- 
ance to  pursue  refresher  training  to  update 
knowledge  and  skills  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  technological  advances  occurring  in  the 
field  of  employment  during  the  period  of 
their  active  military  service.  Section  1671 
currently  provides  that  the  Administrator 
jnay  not  approve  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams for  courses  for  which  the  veteran  is 
•already  qualified".  New  subsection  (d) 
would  allow  up  lo  6  months  of  refresher 
training  to  permit  veterans  to  update  their 
skills  in  an  occupation  or  profession  in  which 
they  are  already  quallfled. 

The  rate  of  allowance  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  paid  to  a  veteran  under  section  1682 
and  shall  be  charged  against  a  veterans  pe- 
riod of  entitlement  earned  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1661  (presently  36  months;  proposed  to 
be  45  months  in  section  202(1)  of  the  re- 
ported bill).  The  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  concurs  in  the  principle  of  refresher 
trainiug.  estimates  that  approximately  1,900 
veterans  will  utilize  refresher  training  in  the 
first  full  fiscal  year  at  a  cost  of  $3.1  mllliou. 
The  following  table  Indicates  the  number  of 
veterans  expected  to  train  under  the  re- 
fresher section  and  the  cost  for  the  first  five 
fiscal  years,  if  the  provision  is  enacted: 

TA^lE  16.    SEC  2ns :  REFRESHER  TRAINING 


Fiscal  year — 
197b      1976     1977      1978   ^979 


Tolal 


Trainees  1  900    1.600    1.600    1.600    1.600        ..   . 

Cost  (ifiliiOMS).     53.1      $2.6     J2.6     J2.6     $2.6     «15 


SECTION    206 

The  veteran-student  services  program  au- 
thorized under  section  1685  (also  known  as 
the  veteran's  work-study  program)  would  be 
amended  to  increase  the  maximum  number 
of  hours  an  individual  student  may  work 
and  also  would  remove  the  statutory  celling 
on  the  number  of  veterans  who  can  partic- 
ipate in  the  program.  As  originally  proposed 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  In  1972,  this  pro- 
gram had  no  statvitory  limit  on  the  number 
of  veterans  who  could  be  hired  other  than 
the  extent  to  which  they  could  be  effectively 
utilized  by  the  VA.  Currently,  a  veteran  may 
work  up  to  a  hundred  hours  and  receive  a 
work-study  allowance  based  on  a  rate  of 
S2.50  an  hour.  Amendments  made  by  this 
section  would  increase  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  hours  that  a  veteran  may  work  up  to 
250  hours  and,  in  addition,  it  would  remove 
the  statutory  limits  presently  in  effect  which 
effectively  limit  the  program  to  16.000  vet- 
erans. 

During  the  three  months  of  fiscal  year 
1973  In  which  the  program  was  In  operation, 
applications  were  received  from  4.226  chap- 
ter 34  veterans  and  from  729  chapter  31  dis- 
abled veterans.  Payments  were  authorized 
to  1556  chapter  34  and  372  chapter  31  veter- 
ans to  work  100  hours.  An  additional  1.063 
and  178.  respectively,  were  to  work  less  than 
100  hours.  During  botli  years  combined 
through  February  1974,  a  total  of  4,259  vet- 
erans who  worked  a  total  of  322,778  hours 
either  completed  or  terminated  their  aigree- 
ments. 

The  Committee  has  been  quite  concerned 
that  there  has  been  such  little  use  of  work- 
study  students  generally  and  specifically  to 
perform  hospital-related  work  and  to  per- 
form outreach  services  under  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  3,  as  authorized  and  directed  by 
the  present  language  in  section  1685.  In  Fis- 
cal Year  1973,  only  4.1  percent  of  the  total 
work-study  hotffs  were  devoted  to  outbreak. 
In  Fiscal  1974  to  date,  that  figure  has  de- 
creased to  2.4  percent  of  the  total  hours  as 
reflected  in  the  following  table: 
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TABLE  17.-USE  OF  VETERAN-STUDENT  SERVICES  UNDER 
THE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 


Jurii  19,  1974. 


Fiscal  year  1973 

Fiscal  year 

1974 

Man- 

Man- 

Use 

hours 

Percent 

hours 

Percent 

VA  liaison  and  com- 

pliance surveys... 

.      2,450 

1.1 

6,200 

0.6 

VA  paperwjik 

processing 

.    44.537 

20.3 

187, 129 

17.6 

Outieu:!) 

.      8, 975 

4.1 

25,535 

2.4 

Assisting  at  in- 

stitutions. _. 

161,510 

73.5 

831. 146 

78.0 

Other 

.      2,300 

1.0 

15.538 

1.4 

Total 

.  219,772 

100.0 

1.065,548 

100.0 

This  low  percentage  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  emphasis  placed  by  Congress  In  section 
1685  on  outre«M:h  activities.  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  expects  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  work-study  veterans  activities  to  be  de- 
voted to  outreach  activities  particularly  now 
that  veterans'  representatives  (scheduled  to 
be  stationed  on  campus  provided  for  by  sec- 
tion 217  of  the  reported  bill)  will  be  available 
to  supervise  such  outreach  efforts. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  1685(a)  of 
chapter  34  to  raise  the  maximum  work -study 
allowance  to  a  veteran  from  $260  to  $625 
and  to  provide  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  hours  during  which  a  veteran 
may  work  under  this  program  from  100  to 
250  hours  per  semester  or  enrollment  period. 

Suhsection  (b)  amends  section  1685(a)  to 
provide  that  the  work-study  allowance  in 
cases  where  an  agreement  is  entered  into  for 
the  performance  of  less  than  250  hours  of 
service  shall  be  computed  by  dividing  250  by 
the  number  of  hours  of  work  agreed  to  be 
performed  and  applying  that  ratio  to  the  sum 
$625.  Current  law  provides  that  the  figures 
to  be  used  in  such  Instances  are  100  hours 
and  $250,  respectively. 

Also,  if  such  agreement  provides  for  the 
performing  of  services  for  100  hours  or  more, 
the  veteran  student  shall  be  paid  $250  in  ad- 


vance. If  the  agreement  prdkides  for  perform- 
ing less  than  100  hoiors,  the  amount  of  the 
advance  payment  shall  be  domputed  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  as  set  forth  above , 

Subsection  (c)  amends  lection  1685(c)  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  tie  number  of  stu- 
dent-veterans the  Veteran  s'  Administration 
may  assist  under  the  wots -study  program. 
Current  law  restricts  the  n'  imber  of  veterans 
in  work-study  to  maximum  of  800  man-years 
or  the  equivalent  in  man-  lours  during  any 
fiscal  year. 

The  Veterans'  Adminls  .ration  estimates 
that  the  cost  attributabli  to  this  amend- 
ment would  be  $8.3  mlllii  >n  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  each  of  the  five  iscal  years  there- 
after, which  assumes  thai  the  current  800 
man-year  limit  will  be  tr  pled  to  approxi- 
mately 2,400  man-years.  (  Phis  would  allow 
50.000  veterans  to  be  utills  >d  averaging  100- 
hours  of  employment.)  Th«  Committee  takes 
note  that,  in  its  1972  repor  t  to  the  Senate  of 
provisions  which  contained  no  statutory  lim- 
its, the  Veterans'  Adminia  ;ration  estimated 
that  in  excess  of  100,000  1  eterans  could  be 
effectively  utilized  under  the  work-study 
program  at  a  fli-st-year  cost  of  approximately 
$35.1  million.  Thus  the  ac  ual  cost  and  the 
need  for  veteran-student  services  may  be 
larger  than  estimated  by  1  he  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  its  recent  ;  eport, 

SECTION    20  7 

This  section  would  incr  jase  the  benefits 
available  under  subchaptei  V,  providing  for 
special  assistance  for  the  <  ducationally  dis- 
advantaged. Section  1692  o  that  subchapter 
provides  that  a  veteran  or  serviceman  pur- 
suing a  postsecondary  prog  ram  of  education 
on  a  half  time  or  better  bi  sis  at  an  educa- 
tional institution  may  recei  e  "Individualized 
tutorial  assistance"  where  the  veteran  "has 
a  deficiency  in  a  subject"  -equlred  to  satls- 
factorUy  pursue  his  progrun  of  education. 
Under  current  law  he  may  receive  assistance 
at  the  rate  of  $50  a  month  for  a  maximum 
of  nine  months  or  until  a  naxlmum  of  $450 
is    utilized.    Approximatel]    41,000    veterans 

TABLE  19.-TUT0RIAL  1  SSISTANCE 


1975 


Trainees 

Cost 


15,000 
$800,000 


SECnOK  217 

This  section  makes  several  amendments 
to  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  3,  the  "Veterans' 
Outreach  Services  Program"  to  further 
strengthen  and  clarify  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's authority  and  responsibilities.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  new  section  is  added  to  the  sub- 
chapter clarifying  the  functions  and  duties 
of  the  new  veterans  representative  program 
recently  announced  by  the  President. 

Subsection  (a)  adds  clarifying  language  to 
section  241  together  with  the  requirement 
that  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  carry  out  outreach 
services  in  areas  where  significant  numbers 
of  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  dependents 
speak  a  language  other  than  English  as  their 
principal  language  In  the  principal  language 
of  such  persons.  As  noted  approximately  two 
years  ago  in  the  Committee's  report  on  the 
Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972,  there  were  at  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Veterans,  approxi- 
mately 600,000  Puerto  Rlcan  veterans  In  the 
New  York  City  area  but  only  one  VA  counse- 
lor in  the  Regional  OlBce  who  was  himself 
Puerto  Rlcan.  While  there  has  been  some 
progress  in  the  Intervening  period  Including 
the  publishing  of  a  number  of  VA  pampb- 


have  received  tutorial  assist  mce  since  the 
program  began  in  July  of  1 170,  with  7,447 
receiving  assistance  In  the  third  quarter  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  as  sh(Jwn  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

TABLE  18. -CHAPTER  34:  TUTORIAL  /^ISTANCE.  FISCAL 
YEARS  1971  74' 


Fiscal 
year 

1971.. 
1972.. 
1973 
1974.. 


Isl 


8  585  1,301    2,313 

933  2,208  3,044    3,967 

1,776  3,517  5,236    6,503 

3,009  5,242  7,447 


Cumu- 
lative, 
end  of 
fiscal 
year> 


Cumu- 
lative 
payment 
months, 
end  of 
fiscal  year 


.3, 107 

11,626 

26,574 

> 40, 501 


6,266 
26, 710 
62,062 
93,736 


>  Number  of  persons  paid  during  quart)  r. 
Undupllcated  number  of  persons  pai  I  since  report  began 
July  1970.  ^  t~        K 

^  Cumulative  through  Mar.  31, 1974. 

Amendments  made  by  thid  section  would 
provide  a  modest  cost  of  living  Increase  in 
the  monthly  rate  from  $50  tp  $60  a  month. 
The  cost-of-living  Increase  ais  measured  by 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Prfce  Index,  since 
the  Inception  of  the  tutorial  lasslstance  pro- 
gram in  Public  Law  91-219  on  March  26, 
1970.  has  increased  26  percent  and  the  In- 
crease provided  by  this  section  would  gen- 
erally cover  the  cost-of-llvlne  change  since 
that  time.  In  addition,  the  [section  would 
also  extend  the  maximum  assistance  avail- 
able from  9  to  12  months.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Is  unable  to  svpply  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  median  duratton  of  tutorial 
assistance  rendered  to  veterans  or  the  num- 
ber who  have  exhausted  thelj  assistance  en- 
titlement. They  do  estimate,  however,  that 
15,000  veterans  will  receive  Itutorlal  assist- 
ance m  the  coming  fiscal  yea^  and  that  en- 
actment of  section  207  will  Result  in  addi- 


tional first-year  costs  of  $800 
to  $500,000  at  the  end  of  five 
in  the  follovrtng  table: 


000  decreasing 
frears,  as  shown 


Fiscal  year— 


1976 


1977 


1978 


197! 


14.000 
$700,000 


12,000 
$600,000 


10.000 
$500,000 


9.0W 
$500,001 


lets  In  Spanish,  the  Coi  imlttee  believes 
more  needs  to  be  done,  particularly  on  a  per- 
sonal peer-group  contact  basis  to  aid  vet- 
erans In  areas  where  significant  numbers 
speak  a  language  other  tban  English  as  a 
principal  language,  such  as  the  Southwestern 
United  States.  The  use  of  Spanish-speaking 
VA  counselors  In  areas  with  large  concentra- 
tions of  Puerto  Rlcan  or  Spanlsh-surnamed 
veterans  would  thxis  be  qvBte  appropriate. 

Subsection  (b)  amends!  and  streng^tbens 
subsection  (b)  of  section  242  to  provide  that, 
In  carrying  out  the  outreach  service  program, 
the  Administrator  shall  edtabllsh  and  carry 
out  all  possible  programs  attd  services  includ- 
ing special  telephone  and  mobile  facilities. 
The  Committee  takes  note  of  the  use  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  mobile  vane  to 
do  VA  outreach  work  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  Conunlttee  believes  there  should 
be  a  greater  use  of  such  vans,  particularly 
In  the  Inner  city  areas  where  significant 
numbers  of  educationally  disadvantaged  or 
unemployed  veterans  reside  and  particularly 
In  concert  with  the  new  mandate  for  bi- 
lingual services  added  to  stibeection  (a) .  The 
Committee  takes  note  of  the  final  report  of 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  (conducted 
pursuant  to  section  413  cJT  Public  Law  92- 
540)  which  found  that: 


Total 


$3,100,000 


The  disadvantaged  receive  i  series  of  three 
letters  from  the  VA,  apprising  them  of  their 
benefits  and  enco\iraging  thetn  to  make  use 
of  their  entitlements.  The  letter,  which  U  of 
an  impersonal  nature,  does  net  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  disadvantaged  are  less 
likely  to  respond  to  printed  material.  Fur- 
ther, the  disadvantaged  veteran  In  particular 
Is  more  mobile  than  veterans  In  general 
thereby  producing  a  chance  that  attempts  to 
reach  him  by  mall  will  not  succeed.  The  per- 
centage of  disadvantaged  who  stated  that 
they  received  no  help  or  advice  Irom  any 
source  Is  relatively  high,  45.a  percent,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Readjustment  profile. 

SMbsccfion  (c)  redesignates  sections  243 
and  244  as  244  and  246,  respectively,  and  adds 
a  new  section  243  authorizlngja  veterans  rep- 
resentative program. 

As  part  of  a  planned  program  to  improve 
service  relationships  with  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents and  veterans'  service  organizations, 
the  President  announced  on  May  31, 1974,  the 
establishment  of  a  Veterans'  [Administration 
Man-on-the-Campu8  progran^.  This  plan  in- 
volved the  placing  of  VA  counselors  on  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  when  and  where 
they  are  needed.  These  veterans'  representa- 
tives, according  to  the  Administration  will  be 
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there  to  Identify  and  resolve  VA  educational 
assistance  allowance  problems,  and  provide  a 
counseling  service  for  the  full  range  of  VA 
benefits,  and  "wiU  be  carefuUy  selected  from 
the  best  available  manpower  and  will  be  given 
intensive  training  on  aU  tieneflts  as  well  as 
specialized  training  In  the  VA  educational 
assistance  program." 

According  to  the  President's  statement.  "In 


Location 


cooperation  with  colleges  and  universities,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  this  fall  will  place 
full-time  representatives  on  those  campuses 
where  more  than  500  Vietnam  era  veterans 
are  enrolled.  In  addition,  the  VA  will  employ 
other  representatives  to  visit  those  campuses 
where  less  than  500  such  veterans  are  en- 
rolled. Altogether,  we  expect  to  have  more 
than   1.300  representatives  of  the  Veterans' 

TABLE  23. -«l  BILL  ENROLLMENT  DISTINCTION,  BY  AREA 


Location 


Administration  participating  In  thto  new  pro- 
gram." 

TTie  following  table  shows  the  distribution 
by  area  of  GI  bill  enrollment  In  institutions 
of  higher  learning  which  according  to  '-he 
Veterans'  Administration  would  retselve  either 
a  part-time  or  fuU-time  veterans'  r^neoent- 
atlve  (based  on  one  day  on  campus  per  100 
veterans ) : 


Connecticut:  Hartlord 

Delaware:  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia:  Veteran 

Maine:  Togus 

Maryland:  Baltimore 

Massachusetts:  Boston 

New  Hampshire:  Manchester 

New  Jersey:  Newark 

New  York: 

Buffalo — 

Ne*»  York 

Pennsylvania:  Pittsburgh — 

Puerto  Rico:  San  Juan 

Rhode  Island:  Providence... 
Vermont:  White  River  Junction. 

Total,  area  1 

Alabama:  Montgomery.. 
Arkansas:  Little  Rock... 
Florida:  St.  Petersburg.. 

Georgia:  Atlanta.. 

Kentucky:  Louisville 

Louisiana:  New  Orleans. 

Mississippi:  Jackson 

North  Carolina:  Winston-Salem 
South  Carolina:  Columbra. 

Tennessee:  Nashville 

Texas: 

Houston 

Waco 

Virginia:  Roanoke 

West  Virginia:  Huntington 

Total,  area  2 

Illinois:  Ctiicago... 

Indiana:  Indianapolis 


Under  IC 

»0(A) 

Number 
of 

students 

Over  100  (8) 

Number 

of 

schools 

Number 
of 

schools 

Number 
oi 

students 

20 

747 
185 
73 
562 
612 
1.308 
616 
415 

876 
2,991 
985 
238 
144 
424 

26 
5 
9 
6 

25 

42 

5 

34 

33 
65 
18 
11 
8 
3 

3.736 
1.836 
7,245 
1,758 
14, 984 
22.  267 
1,620 
15,816 

13,518 

33, 431 

7,207 

3,550 

5,359 

617 

4 

Pension  Office 5 

:":;:::: 21 

57 

19 

:".:.: 20 

33 

77 

31 

8 

....             3 

1::::::::::: 16 

332 

10,176 

290 

132,944 

11,910 

3,663 
16,169 
12, 173 

6,506 
10,494 

4,294 
19.060 

9.891 
12,884 

25.377 

34.990 

13.061 

4.511 

26 

1,028 

545 

984 

823 

441 

550 

939 

2,197 

1,215 

1,343 

745 
1.390 
1,090 

310 

28 
11 

41 
31 
14 
16 
12 
58 
24 
33 

36 

50 
29 
IS 

13 

25 

":"  30 

21 

12 

33 

B 50 

:::.:..       29 

42 

16 

38 

....             37 

;""""i"ii." 12 

3» 

13.S00 

398 

184.983 

71 

1,765 
496 

67 

24 

39  964 

11.430 

31 

Under  100  (A) 


Over  100  (B) 


Number     Number     Niunber       Number 
of  of  ■<  of 

schools     students      schools      students 


Iowa:  Des  Moines „ 44  1,301  17  5.7«7 

Kansas:  Wichita. - *0  1,289  11  7,488 

Michigan;  Detroit 36  1,119  52  30,920 

Minnesota:  St.  PauL„ «  1.241  19  7.343 

Missouri:  St.  Louis «0  1,266  29  18.177 

Nebraska:  Lincoln 19  571  10  5.548 

North  Dakota:  Farjo 8  M9  6  2.00» 

Ohk);  aeveland 80  2,755  2?  ?S'2; 

Oklahoma:  Muskogee '6  723  25  13.  W4 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia 72  2,127  38  16,SM 

South  Dakota: Sioux  Falls IJ  391  6  1,521 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee 31  752  28  16,liO 

Total,  area  3 -~  544  16.13S  370  2»0,1M 

Alaska:  Juneau «  IM  2  1,083 

Arizona:  Phoenix 7  257  14  12,857 

*^""L»'Angeles                       .--  31  7«  58  69.995 

sfnDieEO    8  444  19  21.960 

sInSisii' ::::::::::::::::.-  39  1.097  67  72.383 

Colorado  Denver.::::: «  579  20  15,136 

Hawaii:  Honolulu - ^  HS  .  oSi 

Idaho:  Boise I  «?  «  >»S 

Montana:  Fort  Harrison ,  *S  ,  \m 

Nevada:  Reno 2  w  iJ  «io« 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque »  Zg  JO  s,iw 

Oregon:  Portland.... 21  «■'  21  12.'» 

Philippine  Islands:  Manila ;■--'-  iji "i ini; 

Utah;  Salt  Uke  City 5  w  J  7iu4 

Washington:  Seattle I  ^  i  i'«w 

Wyoming:  Cheyenne ^  254  3  1,102 

Total, area* -,  173_  5.776  2C^  jS2.76t 

T(,„,      ."     1,433-  45,263  1.341  7687299 


The  next  table  Indicates  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's preliminary  plans  for  placing 
veterans'  representatives  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning: 

TABLE     24.-VaERANS'     ADMINISTRATION     PLAN     FOR 
PLACING  VETERANS'  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  IHL  CAMPUSES 


Counsel- 
ors 
needed 

number 

(Iday 

Veteran 

of 

per  100 

enrollments 

schools 

students)    Rer 

OtolOO  1.429  100  .tinetant. 

100  to  500 828  330  1    day    per    100   GI 

trainees. 

500  to  1,000 277  353          Do. 

1,000  to  2,000  ...           166  332  2  per  schoo'. 

2,000  to  3,000 50  150  3  per  school. 

3,000  and  over. . .            13  52  4  per  school. 

ToUl 1.327 


Note:  In  addition  to  the  1,327  counsel  .  needed  on  campus. 
204  rierical  support  personnel  will  bp  needed  In  VA  regional 
offices.  Total  personnel  needed  v/ill  be  1.531. 

The  Administration  projects  that  this  pro- 
gram win  be  Initiated  for  summer  school 
1974,  and  become  fully  operational  for  fall 
term  1974.  About  900,000  veterans  are  expect- 
ed to  enroll  in  2,763  colleges  under  the  OI 
biU  In  fall  1974  and  will  be  benefited  by  the 
plan. 

In  order  to  grant  explicit  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  establishment  of  the  vet- 
erans' representative  program,  and  to  clarify 
in  some  respects  the  representative's  func- 
tions and  duties,  the  Committee  has  Includ- 
ed a  new  section  243  of  chapter  3,  as  follows: 


Section  243.  Veterans'  bepresentatives 

Subsection  (a) 

Clause  ( 1 ) .  Provides  for  the  assignment  by 
the  Administrator,  with  approprUte  clerical ' 
secretarial  support,  to  each  residential  edu- 
cational Institution  a  full-time  veterans'  rep- 
resentative where  at  least  500  persons  are 
enrolled  under  chapters  31,  34,  35,  or  36  of 
this  title.  Veterans'  representatives  shall  be 
assigned  on  a  less  than  full-time  basis  (pro- 
portionately) where  there  are  less  than  500 
veterans  as  the  Administrator  deems  ade- 
quate to  perform  the  duties  prescribed. 

Clause  (2).  Provides  that  preference  in 
selecting  and  appointing  veterans  shall  be 
given  to  Vietnam  era  veterans  with  experi- 
ence In  veterans'  affairs,  counseling,  out- 
reach, and  other  related  veterans'  services. 

Clause  (3).  Provides  that  the  functions  of 
such  veterans'  representatives  shall  be  as 
follows : 

(A)  Answer  all  inquiries  related  to  VA 
educational  assistance  and  other  benefits, 
and  take  all  necessary  action  to  resolve  such 
Inquiries  expeditiously,  especially  those  re- 
lating to  payments  of  educational  assistance 
benefits; 

(B)  Assure  correctness  and  proper  han- 
dling of  applications,  completion  of  certifica- 
tions of  attendance,  and  submission  of  all 
necessary  information  (Including  changes 
In  status  or  program  affecting  payments)  in 
support  of  benefit  claims  submitted; 

(C)  Maintain  active  liaison  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  officials  of  the  educational  In- 
stitution to  which  assigned  (Including  all 
Institution  news  media)  In  order  to  alert 
veterans  to  changes  In  law  and  VA  policies 
and  procedures: 


(D)  Supervise  and  expeditiously  resolve 
all  difficulties  relating  to  the  delivery  of  ad- 
vance educational  assistance  payments  un- 
der section  1780(d)  of  this  title  and  of  par- 
tial tuition  assistance  payments  authorized 
by  the  reported  bill; 

(E)  Coordinate  VA  matters  with,  and  pro- 
vide appropriate  briefings  to,  all  on-campxis 
veterans'  groups,  working  particularly  close- 
ly with  veterans'  coordinators  at  educational 
institutions  receiving  Veterans'  Cost-of-In- 
struction  payments  under  section  420  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(P)  Provide  necessary  guidance  and  sup- 
port to  veteran  work-study  personnel  in  car- 
rying out  their  assigned  tasks  (Including 
outreach  activities) ; 

(G)  Provide  appropriate  motivational  and 
other  counseling  to  veterans  and  carry  out 
outreach  activities,  as  to  both  functions,  only 
when  such  functions  are  not  being  adequate- 
ly carried  out  by  existing  programs  at  such 
Institutions;  and 

(H)  Carry  out  such  other  sMitlvltles  as  may 
be  assigned  by  the  director  of  the  appropri- 
ate VA  regional  office — the  VA  supervisor 
responsible  for  these  new  personnel. 

Clause  (4) .  Authorizes  the  director  of  the 
appropriate  VA  regional  office,  based  on  a 
demonstrated  lack  of  need,  or  in  considera- 
tion of  other  factors  Indicating  the  Inappro- 
prlateness  of  assignment  of  veterans'  repre- 
sentatives at  a  particular  educational  Insti- 
tution, to  either  reallocate  veterans' 
representatives  to  other  educational  Insti- 
tutions In  his  region  when  be  determines 
that  such  additional  veterans'  representatives 
are  necessary,  or.  with  the  approrval  of  the 
Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the  VA.  to  assign 
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sxich  veterans'  representatives  to  the  re- 
gional ofiBce,  with  special  responsibility  for 
one  or  more  particular  educational  institu* 
tlous. 

Clause  (6) .  Provides  that  the  functions  of 
a  veterans'  representative  shall  be  carried 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  complement  and  not 
interfere  with  the  statutory  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  persons  carrying  out  veterans' 
affairs  functions  at  institutions  In  receipt 
of  Veterans'  Cost-of -Instruction  funds  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Subsection  (b).  Provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  establish  rules  and  procedures 
to  guide  veterans'  representatives  in  carry- 
ing out  their  functions  to  Include  provisions 
to  ensure  that  the  activities  of  veterans'  rep- 
resentatives complement,  and  do  not  inter- 
fere with,  the  established  responsibilities  of 
representatives  of  organizations  recognized 
by  the  Administrator  under  section  3402  of 
thU  title. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  244  (pres- 
ent section  243  as  redesignated  by  subsection 
of  this  section)  concerning  the  utilization  of 
other  agencies  In  carrying  out  veterans  out- 
reach services  programs. 

Clause  1  strengthens  section  243  by  pro- 
Tiding  that  the  Administrator  shall  utilize 
hla  contract  authority  under  section  213  of 
title  38,  to  enter  into  agreements  or  con- 
tracts to  utilize  community-based  national 
or  local  organizations  which  have  special 
expertise  in  facilitating  communication  with, 
anid  the  provision  of  services  to  the  veterans 
disadvantaged  by  lack  of  education  or  by 
virtue  of  linguistic  or  other  socioeconomic 
factors.  The  foregoing  amendments  were 
prompted  m  part  by  the  general  nonrespon- 
siveness  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
the  Committee's  report  on  legislation  ulti- 
mately enacted  as  the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (Pub- 
lic Law  02-540)  calling  for  greater  utiliza- 
tion and  coordination  with  activities  of  com- 
munity-based national  or  local  organizations 
or  agencies.  Quoted  below  are  excerpts  from 
the  1072  Senate  Report  which  the  Commit- 
tee believes  continues  to  express  congres- 
sional Intent  In  this  matter: 

The  Veterans'  Administration  should  also 
make  use  of  its  general  authority  under 
section  213  to  contract  for  outreach  services 
from  outside  agencies  and  groups.  The  Com- 
mittee notes  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  developing  the 
capacity  of  local  agencies  to  service  their 
community,  particularly  community  action 
and  model  cities  agencies  and  believes  these 
agencies  can  be  far  more  effectively  utilized. 

In  addition,  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  city,  county,  and  state  of- 
fices have  major  service  abilities  which  have 
yet  to  be  focused  fully  on  the  needs  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  Contracting  for  these 
services  would  help  achieve  the  objective  of 
peer  group  community-based  outreach  ef- 
forts. In  addition,  to  ensure  that  the  vet- 
erans, employers  and  educational  Institutions 
are  contacted  In  a  systematic  and  nondupU- 
catlve  fashion  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  require  those  contractors  engaged  In 
outreach  efforts  to  participate  In  coordinat- 
ing councils.  In  this  connection,  the  Com- 
mittee notes  that  the  President  in  calling 
for  additional  governmental  effoits  to  achieve 
Increased  veteran  participation  in  OI  bill 
training  this  past  May  stated  that  he  was 
"particularly  hopeful  that  participation  In  OI 
bill  programs  can  be  increased  through  spe- 
cific outreach  into  \irban  and  rural  areas, 
fully  informing  veterans  of  available  educa- 
tion and  other  benefits."  He  noted  that  these 
efforts  for  Increased  participation  "lend 
themselves  well  to  both  state  and  local  par- 
ticipation, and  to  plans  for  coalition  among 
VA,  Labor,  OEO,  HEW,  HUD,  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  and  institutions. 

In  addition,  the  Educational  Testmg  Serv- 
ice, m  discussing  low  program  participation 
by  black  veterans  noted  that  traditional  or- 
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ganlzatlons  often  do  not  (reach  them  and 
that  as  a  consequence: 

A  number  of  organizations  have  been 
formed  or  supported  whlcU  do  speak  to  the 
needs  of  black  veterans.  ^  virtue  of  their 
location,  personnel  and  constituency,  these 
organizations  are  more  accessible  to  black 
veterans.  Among  the  organlratlons  which  are 
concerned  with  their  problems  are  Model 
Cities  and  the  Communltjl  Action  Program 
(CAP)   .  .  .  and  the  Natioil  Urban  League. 

Clause  (2)  amends  paragraph  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 243  to  provide  that  t|ie  Administrator 
shall  conduct  and  provide  for  studies  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  programs  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Veterans  Outreach 
Services  program.  I 

Subsection  (c)  amends  4he  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  clapter  3  to  reflect 
the  addition  of  new  sectlonT243  providing  for 
the  Veterans'  Representative  program. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Resident,  as  the 
report  points  out  very  clfearly,  there  is  a 
substantial  need  for  improvement  in  the 
scope  of  the  VA's  outrea«h  program  and 
the  methods  which  it  employs  to  reach 
out  to  returning  vetersiis,  particularly 
educationally  disadvantaged  veterans,  to 
attempt  to  encourage  thfcm  to  use  their 
GI  bill  eligibility  to  rei|;eive  education 
and  training.  I  find  tha  figures  in  the 
study  by  the  General  A(ioimting  Office, 
discussed  in  the  committee  report,  in 
terms  of  the  lack  of  a^ual  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  returning 
their  benefits  to  be  vet 
and  to  be  evidence  of  a 
implementation  by  the] 
ministration  since  we 
program  in  1970. 

It  is  our  belief  that    ,     

in  the  committee  bill  should  provide  more 
focus  to  the  outreach  proKram,  a  broader 
mandate  with  respect  lb  the  types  of 
activities  to  be  undert«en,  and  more 
sensitivity  toward  individual  veterans' 
needs,  particularly  those  who  have  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability,  as  do  so 
many  in  my  State  of  Ca^omia. 

In  addition,  we  havej  increased  the 
tutorial  assistance  allowance  from  $50 
to  $60  a  month  and  the  number  of 
months  of  tutorial  assistance  entitle- 
ment during  which  such  allowance  may 
be  paid  from  9  to  12  motiths.  As  I  Indi- 
cated above,  I  origlnaUt  authored  this 
provision.  In  the  1970  ( il  bill  amend- 
ments, Public  Law  91-19,  to  provide 
tutorial  assistance  to  v<terans  in  aca- 
demic difficulty. 

In  addition,  the  Vetera  i-student  serv- 
ices program  which  we  placed  into  law 
in  Public  Law  92-540,  and  which  I  orig- 
hially  proposed  hi  1970  in  the  Senate- 
passed  S.  3657,  and  again  Jn  1971  in  S.  740 
with  Senator  Hartke,  would  also  be  im- 
proved and  expanded  by  amendments  in- 
cluded in  the  reported  bill  When  we  orig- 
inally passed  this  prografn  in  the  Senate 
hi  1972  — as  well  as  In  1970— there  was 
no  limitation  on  the  nuniber  of  veterans 
who  could  participate  in  this  work-study 
program.  However,  in  1^72,  in  working 
out  the  provisions  whicH  became  Public 
Law  92-540,  we  agreed  with  the  House  to 
try  this  program  out  on  the  basis  of  about 
16,000  so-called  work/study  agreements, 
executed  through  the  limitation  to  800 
man-years  of  work  contained  in  section 
1685  of  the  present  law.  "We  also  agreed 


j  veterans  about 
discouraging 
I'ery  haphazard 
'  Veterans'  Ad- 
fiaugurated  the 

amendments 


[lours  that  any 


to  limit  the  number  of 
veteran  could  work  to  10^  hours  per  aca- 
demic year. 


ANCE  TO  vnrr- 

DISABLED 


Given  the  experience  \^ith  this  new 
program  and  comments  we  have  received 
from  various  VA  regional  offices  and  oth- 
ers, we  have  proposed  to  ex  sand  the  pro- 
gram so  as  to  permit  up  tc  250  hours  of 
work  for  each  individual  ve  teran  over  an 
academic  year  and  to  remove  the  Umit 
on  the  number  of  veterans  who  can  par- 
ticipate during  any  one  fisc  al  year. 

We  see  this  program  as  a  major  way 
for  the  VA  to  Improve  and  expand  out- 
reach efforts,  pursuant  to  t  le  new  direc- 
tions and  authorities  made  by  other 
amendments  in  the  commit  tee  bill,  espe- 
cially on  college  campuses  i  inder  the  su- 
pervision of  the  new  Vetera  a  representa- 
tives, provided  for  in  sectim  217  of  the 
reported  bill,  and  also  stiongly  believe 
that  the  program,  as  indcated  in  the 
provisions  of  the  presen;  law  itself, 
should  be  directed  far  mon  to  providing 
work/study  vetersins  to  can  'y  out  certain 
functions  in  connection  with  the  VA 
medical  program — a  statutory  function 
which  has  been  virtually  totally  over- 
looked by  the  Veterans'  A  Iministration 
in  its  implementation  of  the  present 
program. 

PROVmiNG    EMPLOYMENT    ASSIS 

NAM-ERA     AND     SERVICE-CONI'ASCTEO 
VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  in  1972  hi  1  itie  V  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-540,  we  enactedl  the  Veterans 
Employment  and  Readjustment  Act  of 
1972,  which  was  derived  directly  from 
the  provisions  of  S.  2091  which  Senator 
Hartke  and  I  had  introduced  in  June  of 
1971.  Given  our  experience!  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  various  provisions 
added  to  title  38  in  1972^  chapters 

41  and  42,  Senator  Hartk^  and  I  pro- 
posed a  series  of  strengthening  amend- 
ments. With  respect  to  the  (operations  of 
the  Veterans  Emplosonenli  Service,  we 
have  expanded  this  prograik  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  to  serve  wiveal  and  widows 
who  are  eligible  for  chaptier  35  GI  bill 
assistance,  and  we  have  provided  a  new 
mandate  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
connection  with  the  annual  report  which 
he  is  directed  to  submit  on  the  operation 
of  the  chapter  41  job  counseling,  train- 
ing, and  placement  servlcei  for  veterans 
carried  out  through  the  veterans  Em- 
ployment Service.  The  nfed  for  such 
mandatory  specificity  regaijdlng  this  an- 
nual report  was  made  very  clear  to  us  by 
the  ridiculous  three-page  annual  report 
submitted — 4  months  after  it  was  due — 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect 
to  implementation  of  the  existing  chap- 
ter 41  provisions,  and  by  the  failure  of 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  chapter 

42  "special  emphasis"  program  which  I 
will  discuss  shortly.  | 

Hnally,  the  reported  bill  codifies  into 
law  the  compliance  procediires  and  per- 
formance requirements  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  imder  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act  with  respedt  to  the  per- 
formance by  local  pubUc  ei^ployment  of- 
fices in  carrying  out  the  veterans  prefer- 
ences and  priorities  mandated  by  the 
existmg  chapter  41,  and  requires  that  the 
results  of  these  performance  standards 
and  compliance  surveys  oil  a  State-by- 
State  basis  be  included  in  the  Secretary's 
annual  report  as  well  as  any  corrective 
action  taken  by  the  Secretafry  in  cases  of 
noncompliance. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  obvioijs  that  unem- 
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ployment  continues  to  be  a  substantial 
problem  among  young  veterans,  of  whom 
almost  10  percent  are  presently  unem- 
ployed, an  imemployment  rate  about  33 
percent  higher  than  the  rate  for  their 
nonveteran  counterparts.  Even  more  dis- 
tressing, over  61  percent  of  20-  to  24-year- 
old  veterans  currently  are  out  of  work, 
because  they  lost  jobs  which  they  had 
found;  that  is,  they  are  the  last  hired  and 
the  first  fired.  The  unemployment  rate 
percentage  for  minority  group  veterans 
was  18.9  percent  in  April — almost  twice 
as  high  as  that  of  other  young  nonminor- 
ity  group  veterans,  and  on  the  west  coast, 
42,000  veterans  m  the  20-  to  24-age 
bracket  were  out  of  work,  with  an  imem- 
ployment rate  of  almost  16  percent. 

Thus,  we  felt  it  necessary,  not  only  to 
try  to  provide  greater  focus  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Veterans  Employment  Service,  but 
also  to  provide  the  Department  of  Labor 
with  some  new  direction  with  respect  to 
its  efforts  to  promote  emplojnnent  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  in  the  private 
sector.  Toward  this  end,  we  included 
language  in  the  reported  bill  to  clarify 
section  2012  of  existing  law  which  pro- 
vides for  the  program  of  special  emphasis 
in  the  employment  of  these  veterans 
under  Federal  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts. 

Here  is  the  background  on  this,  Mr. 
President.  In  a  November  3,  1972,  opin- 
ion, the  SoUcitor  of  Labor  had  advised 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  that,  in  his 
opinion,  a  misguided  one  in  my  opinion, 
the  provisions  of  section  2012  did  not  re- 
quire, or  even  permit,  I  might  add,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  do  anything  more 
in  providing  this  special  emphasis  than  to 
proceed  with  the  job  listing  which  had 
been  carried  out  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  law  under  Executive  order  and  which 
was  somewhat  expanded  after  enactment 
of  Pubic  Law  92-540. 

We  have  been  in  disagreement  with 
this  interpretation  since  we  first  became 
aware  of  it,  Mr.  President,  but  have  been 
imable  to  convince  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  it  is  an  erroneous  interpre- 
tation. 

The  committee  report  on  pages  104  and 
105  sets  forth  our  interpretation  of  the 
law  and  the  legislative  history  support- 
ing it,  but  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
scope  of  the  original  authority  we  have 
added  clarifying  language  in  section  2012 
(a)  of  title  38  so  as  to  make  clear  be- 
yond any  possibility  of  unsympathetic 
interpretation  that  the  provision  requir- 
ing job  listings  is  in  addition,  and  I  stress 
in  addition,  to  the  requirement  that  Fed- 
eral contractors  and  subcontractors  pro- 
vide "special  emphasis"  in  hiring  service- 
connected  disabled  and  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. 

At  our  hearings  this  past  May  on  vet- 
erans' unemployment.  I  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Manpower.  William  Kolberg, 
and  stressed  to  him  at  that  time  a  num- 
ber of  possible  ways  in  which  tlie  De- 
partment might  go  about  enforcing  the 
"special  emphasis"  requirement  in  con- 
nection with  Federal  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts. These  methods  are  set  forth 
specifically  on  page  105  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  this  discussion  of 


section    402    in    the    reported    bill    be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Section  402 

This  section  amends  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 2012  of  chapter  42  to  clarify  Congres- 
sional Intent  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
requiring  Federal  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors to  give  "special  emphasis"  to  the 
employment  of  qualified  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam veterans.  In  explaining  the  compromise 
version  of  section  2012  reached  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Immediately  prior  to  sending 
it  to  the  President  for  signature,  Chairman 
Hartke  noted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
October  13,  1972,  that  the  term  "special  em- 
phasis" had  been  substituted  for  mandatory 
preference  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill  to 
"avoid  any  'unnecessary  litigation*  which  the 
Department  of  Labor  feared  would  result. 
..."  The  Chairman  noted  further  that: 

"(Iln  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  compromise  agreement  also  re- 
quires a  mandatory  listing  of  Job  openings 
with  the  employment  service  by  Federal  con- 
tractors." (Italic  supplied.) 

Senator  Cranston,  the  co-author  of  the 
provision  with  Chairman  Hartke,  Indicated 
on  the  floor  that  same  day  that  "certain 
clarifications  have  been  made  .  .  .  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Labor,  but 
the  essential  thrust  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment is  retained."  (Italic  supplied.) 

Despite  the  foregoing  statements,  the 
Solicitor  of  Labor  adopted  a  narrow  interpre- 
tation which  concluded  that  "special  em- 
phasis" required  nothtag  other  than  Job  list- 
ing under  the  provisions  for  such  listing  In- 
cluded in  section  2012(a).  Thus,  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  section  would  correct  that 
misinterpretation  by  clarifymg  the  language 
so  as  to  make  clear  that  the  provision  to  pro- 
vide the  Job  listings  is  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirement that  Federal  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors provide  "special  emphasis"  In 
hiring  service-connected  and  disabled  Viet- 
nam era  veterans. 

On  May  14,  1974,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Manpower,  In  a  letter  In  response 
to  questions  posed  by  Senator  Cranston  at 
the  May  hearing  acknowledged  that  the  "spe- 
cial emphasis"  requirement  is  currently  un- 
der "intensive  review  by  various  components 
of  the  Manpower  Administration  and  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Solicitor."  At  the  same  time,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  indicated  that  the  De- 
partment was  proceeding  to  revise  its  regu- 
lations implementing  title  I  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA).  The  Assistant  Secretary  acknowl- 
edged that  the  regulations  as  first  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  March  19.  1974: 
"Do  not  specifically  require  that  (CETA) 
sponsors  promote  Job  and  Job  training  oppor- 
tunities for  veterans.  To  focus  attention  on 
certain  qualified  disabled  and  Vietnam  era 
veterans  tn  the  prime  sponsor  Jurisdictions, 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  make  the  fol- 
lowing change  In  the  CETA  regulations: 

"Title  I  Section  95.32(e).  Prime  sponsors 
will  take  Into  consideration  special  problems 
and  needs  of  qualified  disabled  veterans  and 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  on  or  after  August  5,  1964  and 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section." 

The  Committee  is  encouraged  by  the  forth- 
coming regulatory  change  and  hopes  it  wUl 
be  Implemented  swiftly  and  effectively.  The 
Committee  also  expects  similar  efforts  with 
respect  to  the  "special  emphasis"  require- 
ments under  section  2012(a) .  At  a  minimum, 
the  Committee  believes  that  there  must  be  a 
good  faith  listing  of  Job  openings  and  a  good 
faith  consideration  by  Federal  contractors 
and  subcontractors  of  qualifymg  veterans 
seeking  prospective  employment.  Given  the 
anticipated  lack  of  expected  growth  In  the 


Veterans'  Administration  Apprenticeship  and 
On-Job  Training  programs  during  the  past 
two  years,  the  Conmxittee  also  Intends  that 
"special  emphasis"  should  Include  a  require- 
ment to  ensure  that  Federal  contractors  and 
subcontractors  institute  such  programs 
wherever  feasible.  FlnaUy,  the  Committee  m- 
tends  that  under  the  "special  emphasis"  re- 
quirement, the  Department  of  Labor  should 
set  forth  guidelines  for  Federal  contractors 
and  subcontractors  as  to  what  It  considers 
an  adequate  plan  of  providing  special  em- 
phasis m  hiring  and  should  require  Federal 
contractors  and  subcontractors  to  submit  a 
plan  showmg  what  they  propose  to  do  and 
periodic  reports  of  progress  In  Implementing 
that  plan. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  report  referred  to  and  just 
printed  in  the  Record,  makes  reference 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary's  May  14, 1974, 
letter  to  me.  In  addition  to  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  "special  emphasis"  require- 
ment is  under  "intensive  review,"  the 
Secretary's  letter  also  indicated  that  the 
Department  wsis  proceeding  to  revise  its 
regulations  implementing  title  I  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act — CETA — ^in  order  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  qualified  disabled  and  Vietnam 
era  veterans,  as  required  by  section  2002 
of  title  38  regarding  "implementation  of 
new  programs." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Secretary  Kol- 
berg's  May  14,  1974,  letter  to  me  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  op  Laboe, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Your  statement 
and  direct  questions  to  me  at  the  hearing  of 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Read- 
justment, Education,  and  Employment, 
April  30.  1974,  concerned  two  specific  Items 
for  response  to  be  made  within  two  weeks: 
(1)  revision  of  CETA  Title  I  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  statutory  mandates  m  the  most 
effective,  integrated,  and  coordinated  way 
possible,  and  (2)  specific  steps  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  take  to  Implement  Sec- 
tion 2012  of  P.L.  92-640,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  "special  emphasis"  require- 
ment. 

Regulations  Implementing  Title  I  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA)  were  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  March  19.  1974.  The  published 
regulations  do  not  specifically  require  that 
CETA  prime  sponsors  promote  Job  and  Job 
training  opportunities  for  veterans.  To  focus 
attention  on  serving  qualified  disabled  and 
Vietnam-era  veterans  In  prime  sponsor  Juris- 
dictions, the  Department  of  Labor  wUl  make 
the  foUowmg  change  in  the  CETA  regula- 
tions: 

"Title  I,  Section  95.32(e)  Prime  Sponsors 
win  take  into  consideration  the  special  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  qualified  disabled  veterans 
and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam-era  who  served 
in  the  armed  forces  on  or  after  August  5. 
1964,  and  meet  the  eligibility  requiremente 
of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section." 

With  reference  to  your  request  relating  to 
the  Department's  Implementation  of  the 
mandatory  listing  requirements  of  P.L. 
92-540,  this  matter.  Including  a  revision  of 
the  "special  emphasis"  requirement,  is  under 
Intensive  review  by  the  various  components 
of  the  Manpower  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor.  I  can  assure  you  that 
prompt  and  appropriate  action  will  be  taken. 
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and  that  the  Veterans  AlTalrs  Subcommittee 
be  Informed  of  our  progress. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.I.UM  H.  KOLBEKG, 

Assiitant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 
( Memorandum  for  the  Under  Secretary  ] 

iMrLEMENTINC  THE  "SPECIAI,  EMPHASIS"  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  Employment  or  Disabled  and 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans  by  Federal  Con- 
tractors Which  Is  Required  bt  the  Viet- 
nam-Era Veterans'  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act 

Section  503(a)  of  the  "Vietnam  Era  Veter- 
ans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1972" 
adds,  inter  alia,  a  new  section  2012  to  title 
38  of  the  U.S.  Code,  entitled  "Veterans'  Em- 
ployment Emphasis  Under  Federal  Con- 
tracts." 

Section  2012(a)  requires  Federal  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  to  give  "special  em- 
phasis" to  the  employment  of  disabled  and 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  To  Implement  this 
program,  the  President  Is  to  promulgate 
regulations  within  60  days  after  enactment 
which  shall  require  that: 

(1)  contractors  "immediately"  list  all 
"suitable"  Job  openings  with  their  local  Em- 
ployment Service  office,  and 

(2)  local  Employment  Service  offices  shall 
give  "priority"  to  these  veterans  In  Job  re- 
ferrals. 

Section  2012(b)  further  provides  that  ag- 
grieved veterans  may  complain  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Employment  Service  (In  the  Manpower 
Administration)  which  shall  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Secretary  who  Is  to  Investigate  the 
complaint  and  act  accordingly.  This  enforce- 
ment procedure  raises  the  following  two  In- 
terrelated questions: 

(1)  does  this  Act  require  more  than  man- 
datory listing  by  contractors  with  ES  and 
priority  of  referrals  therefrom?;  and 

(2)  who  In  this  Department  Is  to  carry 
out  the  Investigatory  function  after  a  com- 
plaint Is  referred  from  the  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Service  (VES)  ? 

In  Interpreting  this  provision,  It  should  be 
noted  that  It  Is  derived  from  the  original 
Senate  version  of  this  legislation,  which 
called  for  a  "Veterans'  preference"  in  em- 
ployment by  Federal  contractors.  In  that  ver- 
sion, VES  was  to  refer  complaints  to  OFCC. 
Because  it  was  felt  that  such  a  "preference" 
could  weaken  other  OFCC -administered 
Equal  Opportunity  programs — especially 
those  involving  sex  discrimination,  since 
veterans  are  a  predominantly  male  group — 
that  provision  was  changed  to  the  "special 
emphasis"  program  outlined  above.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  was  given  the  enforce- 
ment authority  rather  than  OFCC.  Thus,  It 
Is  apparent  that  although  nondiscrimination 
Is  Implied,  there  Is  no  desire  for  an  "affirma- 
tive action"  type  program  like  those  admin- 
istered by  OFCC  for  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups,  which  require  that  con- 
tractors take  steps  to  meet  stated  goals  and 
timetables  at  the  risk  of  contract  debarment 
or  termination. 

Although  the  Act  requires  contractors  to 
give  "special  emphasis"  to  the  employment 
of  eligible  veterans,  yet.  In  stating  how  the 
program  Is  to  be  Implemented  by  the  Pres- 
ident, only  mandatory  listing  and  priority 
of  referrals  are  required.  Both  of  these  ac- 
tions have  already  been  taken.  Executive 
Order  11398  provides  for  mandatory  Job  list- 
ing by  Federal  contractors,  and  the  ES  ad- 
minlstratlTely  gives  a  preference  to  veterans 
In  referrals.  Both  of  these  activities  involve 
functions  of  the  Manpower  Administration. 
Thus,  It  would  appear  logical  that  the  inves- 
tigatory and  enforcement  functions  should 
also  be  handled  by  It.  That  agency  already 
poscesses  the  necessary  records  Involved.  In 
addition,  this  would  prevent  the  awkward 
situation  which  could  result  from  having 
ESA,  OFCC,  or  IMSA  investigating  Manpower 
programs.  Including  MA  supervision  of  Fed- 
eral-State ES  agencies. 
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It  could  be  argued  that  aj  positive  duty  to 
hire  veterans  referred  by  ES  may  exist,  bot- 
tomed on  the  requirement  of  "special  empha- 
sis" on  hiring  veterans.  Iniestigatlng  veter- 
ans' complaints  that  such  k  duty  had  been 
breached  would  Involve  f  udctlons  similar  to 
those  now  performed  by  Oroc  In  relation  to 
Executive  Order  11246  or  IMSA  in  relation 
to  Veterans'  ReemplojrmentJ  cases.  Executive 
Order  11598.  which  requl^s  Federal  con- 
tractors to  list  Job  openli 
does  not  call  for  any  othi 
preference,  not  to  mentloi 
tlon."  We  do  not  read  the  I 
visions  of  this  Act  to  confe^  any  responsibil- 
ity, or  indeed,  power,  on  the  Secretary  to 
Investigate  and  proceed  against  contractors 
for  failure  to  make  what  ^ay  be  considered 
sufficient  efforts  to  hire  veljerans,  so  long  as 
such  contrauitors  comply  irj  good  faith  with 
the  listing  requirements.  Tils  Interpretation 
reflects  the  views  of  the  biE's  floor  manager 
in  the  Senate  (Senator  Hartke),  who  re- 
ferred to  this  provision  as]  "a  strengthened 
version  of  Executive  Order!  11598." 

Under  Executive  Order  1B98,  enforcement 
of  the  present  mandatory!  listing  program 
rests  primarily  with  the  contracting  agencies. 
The  effect  of  this  leglslaticJi  may  well  be  to 
concentrate  such  efforts  in  fchls  Department. 
If  the  view  of  the  Impact  of  this  Act  spelled 
out  atiove  Is  correct,  its  eiiforcement  provi- 
sions would  require  the  Secretary  to  Investi- 
gate and  determine  whethar  Jobs  have  been 
suitably  listed  with  ES.  an4  whether  ES  has 
been  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  to  give 
eligible  veterans  a  prlorit; 
the  reasons  detailed  abov 
could  appropriately  be  per 
Manpower  Administration 
tional  or  regional  level. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Howfever,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  major  new  eitiployment  pro- 
gram contained  in  the  r^jorted  bill  is  set 
forth  in  section  403  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment within  the  Inderal  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam-era  ahd  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  This  provision 
is  a  modification  of  the  qew  section  2014 
which  was  proposed  in 
duced,  and  which  was 
provision  included  in  8.  2161  In  1972  and 
as  proposed  in  the  bill  Benator  Hartke 
and  I  Introduced,  S.  2091  in  1971.  In  our 
negotiations  with  the  libuse  committee 
on  the  1972  bill  which  became  Public 
Law  92-540,  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
enactment  of  this  Federal  Government 
employment  provision,  because  of  objec- 
tions from  the  Civil  Serflce  Commission 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Ot&ce 
and  Civil  Service.  ' 

Thus,  I  undertook  I  with  Senator 
Hartke  to  work  with  t|ie  Civil  Service 
Commission  this  time,  14  order  to  try  to 
arrive  at  a  mutually  agreeable  provision. 
I  believe  that  we  have  produced  a  provi- 
sion which  the  Civil  Sei-fice  Commission 
can  now  live  with  regardlbg  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employment. 

Although,  by  and  larg^,  the  figures  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  employment  of  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans are  quite  impressive — showing  that 
almost  100,000  Vietnam-era  veterans  will 
be  hired  dui-ing  fiscal  yeir  1974,  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  ill  new  Federal 
hires — the  committee  fat  that,  because 
most  of  this  employmoit  was  concen- 
trated in  the  very  low  [grades,  further 
impetus  needed  to  be  given  to  provide  for 
greater  advancement,  as  well  as  initial 
employment  opportunities. 

Moreover,  the  commitfjee  was  not  satis- 
fied with  statistical  cott  pleteness  of  the 
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data  which  tlie  Commission  was  able  to 
provide  in  terms  of  this  emr  loyment  rec- 
ord, nor  were  we  satisfied  ajt  all  with  re- 
spect to  the  gross  statistics  available  in 
terms  of  the  employment  oJ  service-con- 
nected disabled  Vietnam  veierans. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  is  dis- 
cussed in  very  complete  f^rm  on  pages 
105-109  of  the  committee 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
froni  the  report  be  printed  ii 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectlonJ  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoitn, 
as  follows:  I 

Section  i03 

Section  403  adds  a  new  section  2014  to 
chapter  42  designed  to  carry  jout  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  proniote  the  maxi- 
mum employment  and  Job-advancement  op- 
portunities within  the  Federal  Government 
for  qualified  veterans  and  dibbled  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era.  I 

Tlie  current  employment  preference  pro- 
gram for  veterans  and  disabled  veterans  In 
particular  has  resulted  In  a  geperally  positive 
record  by  the  Federal  Govenunent.  In  its 
1973  annual  repeat,  the  Civlll  Service  Com- 
mission stated: 

"Disabled  veterans  already  receive  top  pref- 
erence In  Federal  employmenit.  They  get  10 
points  added  to  their  passlne  examination 
scores  (as  compared  with  5  points  for  non- 
dlsabled  veterans) ,  and  compensably  disabled 
veterans  are  put  at  the  very  t()p  of  most  lists 
of  ellglbles  for  appointments  to  Federal  posi- 
tions. Disabled  veterans  may' also  have  the 
added  advantage  of  quallfylpg  for  special 
assistance  under  the  GovemiQent's  substan- 
tial action  programs  for  hlrftig  the  handi- 
capped. These  strong,  positive  measures  have 
resulted  In  some  250,000  disabled  veterans 
now  In  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— approximately  9%  of!  the  Govern- 
ment's total  work  force.  1 

"The  employment  problems  pf  the  Vietnam 
era  veteran  are,  and  have  been,  of  special 
concern  to  the  Federal  Government  as  an 
employer,  and  efforts  are  cofistantly  being 
made  to  Improve  the  positive  action  programs 
provided  to  meet  their  employment  needs. 
The  success  of  these  prograins  Is  perhaps 
best  demonstrated  by  the  very  significant 
numbers  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  being 
placed  with  Federal  agenclea  For  example, 
84,100  were  appointed  In  FY1>73,  and  during 
Just  the  first  9  months  of  Fx  1974  an  addi- 
tional 80,450  have  received  Federal  appoint- 
ments. (This  latter  figure  repfesents  approx- 
imately 20.5  percent  of  all  new  hires  and  56 
percent  of  aU  veterans  hired  during  the  pe- 
riod. If  this  rate  of  hiring  U  sustained  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  Vietnam  era  vet- 
eran appointments  for  FT  lt74  will  exceed 
100.000.)" 

The   Committee   is   aware 
Service  Commission  baa  c: 
program  of  veterans'  emplo; 
to  facilitate   Federal   Oover: 
ment  of  veterans  In  all  65 
Commission's  report  shovra 
by  the  Federal  Government 
has  Increased   In   the  last 
Fiscal  Year  1972,  149,000  veterans  were  hired 
by   the   Federal   Government^    in   FY    1973 
this  was  Increased  to  163,400;  land  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  FY  1974  an  additional  143 
000   veterans   found   employment   with    the 
Federal  Government,  of  whiph  80,450  were 
Vietnam  era  veterans. 

The  Committee  believes 
Government  must  be  a  mi 
ployer  of  veterans  in  order  jto  provide  the 
utmost  encouragement  to  private  employers 
to  follow  Its  example.  The  Oommittee  finds 
the  gross  statistics  for  veterafis  eii^>loyment 
as  presented  by  the  Commission  to  be  gen- 
erally impressive  In  regard  1o  the  employ- 
ment of  Vietnam-era  veteran  5.  However,  the 
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Committee  believes  further  progress  can  and 
should  be  made.  In  order  to  evaluate  fuUy 
the  effects  of  the  program  to  promote  em- 
ployment of  Vietnam  era  and  service-con- 
nected  disabled  veterans   within   the   fed- 
•lal  Government,  further  data  Is  necessary, 
n  particular,  delineation  Is  needed  of  the 
rade  levels  at  which  Vietnam  era  veterans 
va^e  been  hired,  the  duration  of  their  em- 
ployment,   and    the    age    groups    of    these 
leLerans. 

Further,  the  Commission  data  does  not 
differentiate  among  disabled  veterans  by  de- 
gree of  disability.  Title  5  defines  a  disabled 
veteran  as  any  veteran  with  a  service-con- 
nected dUabllity,  whether  the  disability  is 
compensable  or  not.  Therefore,  the  Commit- 
tee believes  further  emphasis  should  be 
placed  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  on 
coUectlon  of  such  categorized  data  In  order 
that  the  Congress  wUl  have  the  best  possible 
picture  of  the  Federal  Government's  hiring 
of  Vietnam  era  veterans  and  disabled  vet- 
erans and  the  severity  of  their  handicaps. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  Intends  that 
the  program  of  employment  of  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  promoted  by  the 
new  section  2014  shoiUd  be  carried  out  In 
full  coordination  with  the  Federal  program 
for  the  employment  of  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals, under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  (P.L.  93-112),  and  the  new  section  so 
provides. 

Sttbsection  (a)  amends  chapter  42  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

§  2014.    Employment    within    the    Federal 
Government 


Subsection  (a).  Provides  that  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment and  Job  advancement  opportuni- 
ties vrtthln  the  Federal  Government  for  qual- 
ified disabled  and  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Subsection  (b).  Incorporates  Into  law, 
with  one  difference  affecting  the  period  of 
eligibility,  a  special  appointing  authority  for 
certain  veterans  and  disabled  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era.  The  authority  Is  now  pro- 
vided by  Executive  Order  No.  11521,  which 
permits  a  veteran  or  disabled  veteran  who 
meets  established  eligibility  requirements  to 
be  given  a  "veterans  readjustment  appoint- 
ment" to  any  position  in  the  competitive 
clvU  service  at  or  below  the  GS-5  level  (or 
Its  equivalent)  for  which  qualified  and 
thereafter  to  receive  a  career-conditional 
appointment.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
authority  Is  to  assist  veterans  and  disabled 
veterans  to  develop  skills  through  a  pro- 
gram combining  employment  with  educa- 
tion or  training.  Thus,  a  veterans  readjust- 
ment appointment  Is  authorized  only  under 
a  training  or  educational  program  developed 
by  an  agency  In  accordance  with  guidelines 
set  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

There  are  two  basic  eligibility  requirements 
which  Vietnam  era  veterans  and  disabled 
veterans  must  meet  under  the  Executive 
Order  as  codified  In  the  new  section:  (1) 
they  must  have  had  no  more  than  14  years 
of  education  at  the  time  of  appointment,  and 
(2)  they  must  have  been  separated  from  the 
armed  forces  for  no  longer  than  one  year  at 
the  time  of  appointment.  The  Executive  order 
makes  an  exception  from  the  one-year-after- 
separatlon  rule  for  veterans  and  disabled 
veterans  who  have  a  period  of  hospitaliza- 
tion or  treatment  Immediately  following 
separation  from  the  armed  forces.  For  this 
group,  the  one-year  period  of  eligibility  be- 
gins with  the  date  of  release  from  hospital- 
ization or  treatment. 

Section  2014(b)  provides  another  excep- 
tion from  the  one-year-after-separatlon  re- 
quirement. It  covers  veterans  and  disabled 
veterans  who  enroll  In  a  program  of  educa- 
tion (as  defined  In  section  1652(b) )  on  more 
than  a  half-time  basis  (as  defined  In  section 
1788)  within  one  year  after  separation  from 
the  armed  forces  or  release  from  hospitaliza- 
tion or  treatment.  For  this  group,  the  period 


of  eligibility  Is  extended  by  the  time  spent 
In  the  qualifying  educational  program  (In- 
cluding vacation  periods  and  incidental  ab- 
sences authorized  during  the  educational 
program) .  All  time  between  separation  from 
the  armed  forces  (or  release  from  hospital- 
ization or  treatment)  and  enrollment  In  a 
qualifying  educational  program  Is  counted 
against  the  one-year  limit  on  eligibility,  as 
Is  any  time  after  the  program  has  begun — 
other  than  absences  attributed  to  the  school 
cycle — when  the  veteran  or  disabled  veteran 
first  ceases  to  be  enrolled  on  more  than  a 
half-time  basis.  Nevertheless,  subject  to 
the  requirement  In  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2014(b)  that  any  appointment  under 
the  subsection  must  be  made  before  July 
1,  1978,  eligibility  for  this  group  of  veterans 
will  always  continue  for  at  least  six  months 
after  a  veteran  or  disabled  veteran  first  ceases 
to  be  enrolled  on  more  than  a  half-time 
basis. 

A  veterans  readjustment  appointment  is 
an  excepted  appointment.  However,  a  vet- 
eran or  disabled  veteran  who  satisfactorily 
completes  two  years  of  substantially  con- 
tinuous service  under  a  veterans  readjust- 
ment appointment  and  who  completes  the 
educational  or  training  program  agreed  upon 
at  the  time  of  appointment  is  converted  to 
career-conditional  employment  and  auto- 
matically acquires  a  competitive  status  for 
civil  service  purposes. 

The  subsection  further  provides  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  wlU  Issue  appro- 
priate regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  2014. 

Subsection  (c) .  Provides  that  each  Federal 
department,     agency,    and     Instrumentality 
shall  include  In  Its  affirmative  action  plan  for 
the  hiring,  placement,  and  advancement  of 
handicapped  persons  under  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of   1973    (P.L.  93-112),  a  separate 
affirmative  action  plan  for  disabled  veterans. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Conunlssion  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(In  order  to  ensure  that   the  stresses  and 
priorities   In  that  Act  are  not  In  any  way 
diminished,    especlaUy    as    to    persons    with 
severe  handicaps,  by  this  new  requirement) . 
Subsection    (d).   Provides  that   the   Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  be  responsible  for 
the   review    and    evaluation    of    the    Imple- 
mentation of  this  section  and  the  activities 
of  each  Federal  agency,  department,  and  In- 
strumentality (those  covered  by  PX.  93-112) 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and   shall   periodically   obtain   and   publish 
reports  and  results  on  the  Implementation  of 
the   disabled   veterans   plan   by   each   such 
agency  (including  fuU  statistical  data  on  the 
numbers   of  covered  veterans   employed  by 
each  such  agency  and  their  grade  levels  and 
periods  of  retention  in  employment  as  well 
as    the    degree    of    dlsablUty    for    disabled 
veterans) . 

Subsection  (e) .  Provides  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  submit  annually  a 
report  to  Congress  on  activities  carried  out 
under  this  section.  The  Commission  may  In- 
clude a  separate  report  on  activities  regard- 
ing disabled  veterans  in  its  report  required 
to  be  submitted  by  section  601(d)  of  PX. 
93-112. 

Subsection  (f).  Provides  that,  since  the 
section  deals  with  Federal  employment,  the 
terms  "veteran"  and  "disabled  veteran"  as 
used  In  this  section  (despite  the  definitions 
m  section  2011)  have  the  meanings  given 
these  terms  In  the  civil  service  laws  (5  U.S.C. 
2108),  as  follows: 
"  'Veteran'  means  an  Individual  who^ 


the  armed  forces  for  a  period  of  more  than 
180  consecutive  days  after  January  31,  1955, 
not  Including  service  under  section  611(d) 
of  title  10  pursuant  to  an  enlistment  In  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
Guard  or  as  a  Reserve  for  service  In  the 
Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard 
Reserve; 

and  who  has  been  separated  from  the  armed 
forces  under  honorable  conditions. 

"  'Disabled  veteran'  means  an  Individual 
who  has  served  on  active  duty  In  the  armed 
forces,  has  been  separated  therefrom  under 
honorable  conditions,  and  has  established  the 
present  existence  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
abUity  or  Is  receiving  compensation,  disabil- 
ity retirement  benefits,  or  pension  because  of 
a  public  statute  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Admmistratlon  or  a  military  depart- 
ment." 


"(A)  served  on  active  duty  In  the  armed 
forces  diulng  a  war.  In  a  campaign  or  ex- 
pedition for  which  a  campaign  badge  has 
been  authorized,  or  during  the  period  begin- 
ning April  28,  1952,  and  ending  July  1.  1955; 
or 

"(B)  served  on  active  duty  as  defined  by 
section  101(21)   of  title  38  at  any  time  In 


Sttbscctton  (b).  Amends  the  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  42  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  reflect  the  addi- 
tion of  new  section  2014. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition  to   the   new   reporting   require- 
ments and  the  new  explicit  statement  of 
U.S.  policy  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment and  job  advancement  oppor- 
tunities within  the  Federal  Government 
for    these    veterans,    the   reported    bill  ' 
makes  one  sipiiflcant  improvement  in 
the  existing  veterans  readjustment  ap- 
pointment authority  implemented  by  the 
President   under   Executive   Order   No. 
11521.  Presently,  such  a  VRA  appoint- 
ment is  open  to  a  veteran  only  within  1 
year  after  discharge  or  medical  disability 
retirement.  If  the  veteran  enters  into 
training  or  education  under  the  GI  bill, 
that  VRA  eligibility  is  lost  at  the  end  of 
1  year  after  discharge.  This  treatment  is 
significantly  different  than  that  afforded 
to  VISTA  volunteers  imder  section  415 
(d)   of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973,  PubUc  Law  93-113,  which  I 
authored  to  provide  the  same  sorts  of 
eligibiUty  for  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service  as  provided  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  by  Executive  Order  No. 
11103. 

Under  these  provisions,  both  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  volunteers  are  given  1 
year  following  their  service  to  use  their 
special  eligibility  for  these  special  ap- 
pointments, but  if  they  enter  school  they 
are  permitted  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion and  still  retain  their  eligibility  for 
the  special  appointment  by  virtue  of  a 
provision  which  provides  that  the  time 
spent  in  school  does  not  count  as  part  of 
the  1-year  period. 

We  have  thus  provided  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  in  a  the  new  section  2014(b)  that 
a  veteran  would  remain  eligible  for  a 
veterans  readjustment  appointment  for 
up  to  1  year  after  separation  but  that, 
if  the  veteran  enters  school  or  training 
at  an  educational  institution  on  more 
than  a  half-time  basis,  he  will  then  have 
no  less  than  6  months  of  eligibility  in 
which  to  use  this  appointment  after  he 
ceases  this  employment  or  training  or,  at 
least,  ceases  to  be  at  least  a  one-half- 
time  student  or  trainee.  Since  the  VRA 
appointments  up  to  grade  GS-5  level  in- 
clude persons  with  educational  experi- 
ence through  the  AA  degree — that  is,  the 
second  year  of  college — we  felt  this  was  a 
logical  extension  of  the  original  concept 
underlying  the  Executive  order  which 
first  established  the  VRA  appointments. 
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Mr.  President,  I  want  to  acknowledge 
my  appreciation  for  tlie  good  faith  and 
flexibility  with  which  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  especially  Chairman 
Robert  Hampton,  were  willing  to  discuss 
this  provision  and  to  suggest  modifica- 
tions in  It  in  order  to  make  it  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Commission.  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  count  on  them  to  do  an 
effective  job  in  implementing  the  au- 
thority of  new  section  2014. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN   NEW  VET  REP  PROGRAM 
Am>  VCI  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  on  May  31,  1974,  the 
White  House  released  a  formal  an- 
nouncement concerning  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  new  man-on-the-cam- 
pus  program.  Earlier  in  May,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  had  briefed  the 
Congress  on  its  plans  to  implement  this 
program  designed  to  improve  service  re- 
lationships with  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents, and  veterans'  service  organizations. 
The  man-on-the-campus,  or  Vet-Rep 
program  involves  placing  VA  counselors 
on  college  and  imiversity  campuses  to 
identify  and  resolve  VA  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  problems. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed the  original  VA  announcement  of 
these  plans,  there  was  considerable  con- 
fusion, and  much  concern  expressed  by 
those  persons  already  involved  in  cam- 
pus veterans'  programs.  Specifically, 
Veterans  cost-of-instruction — VCI — pro- 
gram campus  coordinators,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  planning,  implementing, 
and  directing  the  full  time  offices  of  vet- 
erans affairs  established  under  a  provi- 
sion I  authored  in  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  Public  Law  92-318,  feared 
their  programs  were  about  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  VA.  The  VCI  program  was 
designed  to  provide  incentives  and  sup- 
porting funds  for  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  recruit  veterans  and  to  establish 
the  kinds  of  special  programs  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  assist  many  veterans 
in  readjusting  to  an  academic  setting. 

VCI  programs  achieved  a  high  level  of 
success  in  their  first  year  of  operation 
despite  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  VCI 
coordinators  were  unable  to  plan  and 
develop  special  programs  because  they 
were  forced  to  devote  far  too  much  of 
their  time  to  the  task  of  assisting  veter- 
ans with  VA-related  problems,  espe- 
cially late  arrival  of  GI  bill  checks.  VCI 
coordinators  were,  in  many  cases,  simply 
acting  as  a  liaison  between  the  veteran 
and  the  VA  in  the  veteran's  frustrating 
battle  to  receive  VA  educational  benefits. 

Unfortxmately,  Mr.  President,  the  VA's 
early  plans  and  job  descriptions  for  the 
Vet-Reps  appeared  suspiciously  dupli- 
cative of  the  responsibilities  already  be- 
ing met  by  VCI  coordinators.  VA  memos 
concerning  the  Vet-Rep  program  con- 
tained terms  such  as  "outreach"  and 
"peer  counseling" — activities  specifically 
required  by  law  of  VCI  programs.  Worse 
yet,  the  VA,  in  the  weeks  just  after 
announcing  the  program,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  consult  VCI  coordinators  or  to 
include  them  in  any  of  the  initial  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  directly  would 
affect  these  already  existing  programs. 

This  understandably  led  to  much  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  VCI  coordinators 


and  other  campus  vetei  axxs  representa- 
tives across  the  Nation.  Vly  staff  worked 
closely,  duruig  this  peric  d,  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  ttie  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  ''  Vhite  House  to 
work  out  details  of  the  jrogram,  and  to 
insure  that  the  concern  of  VCI  coordi- 
nators would  be  taken  f  illy  into  consid- 
eration before  plans  f<  r  the  program 
were  finalized. 

Additionally,  on  June  14,  1974, 1  wrote 
to  the  Director  of  the  O  fice  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Mr.  I  oy  L.  Ash,  with 
respect  to  the  assurance! ,  I  believed  were 
necessary,  regarding  t  iie  manner  in 
which  it  is  proposed  thi  t  this  new  pro- 
gram is  implemented. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  manimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  June  14, 
1974,  letter  to  Mr.  Ash  1:  e  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OF]  ^CER.  Without 
objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Vetera]  rs'  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C.   June  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Roy  L.  Ask, 

Director,  Office  of  Manage-  tent  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Built  ing,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Director  :  The  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Ht  D,  Space,  Science, 
and  Veterans  has  received  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's amended  suj  plemental  budget 
request  for  FY  1974,  wh  ch  contains  $2.5 
million  for  the  VA's  new  7et-Rep  program, 
announced  by  the  Preside ti  t  on  May  31.  This 
new  program  was  designs  1  to  Improve  VA 
service  relationships  with  D.I.  BUI  trainees, 
colleges  and  universities,  a  id  veterans'  serv- 
ice organizations  by  placii  g  VA  representa- 
tives on  college  and  unlve  -slty  campuses  to 
identify  and  resolve  VA  e  lucatlonal  assist- 
ance allowance  problems. 

I  am  generally  supportit  e  of  this  attempt 
to  deal  constructively  wit  i  payment  prob- 
lems which  have  plagued  ;he  G.I.  Bill  edu- 
cational assistance  progra  n,  and  thus  au- 
thored a  provision  In  S.  i  784  (section  217, 
copy  enclosed),  as  reporter  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  provide  statutory 
authority,  as  well  as  Congi  ;ssional  guidance, 
for  this  new  program. 

Given  the  considerabH  confusion  sur- 
rounding preparation  of  ;he  speciflcations 
for  this  program,  and  the  great  concern  ex- 
pressed by  those  persons  a  ready  involved  In 
campus  veterans'  prog  'ams.  especially 
campvis  coordinators  un<  er  the  Veterans 
Cost-of -Instruction  (VCI)  program,  which  I 
authored  In  the  Educatloi  i  Amendments  of 
1972  (P.L.  92-318) ,  it  would  be  most  useful  for 
those  of  us  working  on  rei  olving  differences 
between  S.  2784  and  the  :  louse-passed  bill, 
H.R.  12628,  as  well  as  for  th  i  Chairman  (Sen- 
ator Proxmire)  and  membJrs  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  t^  receive.  In  writ- 
ing, certain  assurances  retarding  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  Is  proposed  ;hat  this  new  pro- 
gram be  Implemented.  Du  9  to  and  because 
O.M3.  was  so  lustrumeii  al  in  developing 
the  concept  of  the  new  p  -ogram,  I  am  ad- 
dressing these  concerns  to  ]  ou. 

Specifically,  I  believe  assurances  are 
needed  with  respect  to  thi  i  following  points 
to  set  forth  the  understar  ding  expressed  to 
my  staff  over  the  last  seven  ,1  weeks  by  O.MJB. 
Assistant  Director,  Paul  O'  Jeill : 

1.  Clarification  is  badly  needed  as  to  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  new  program  In 
relationship  to  the  VCI  |  irogram.  VCI  co- 
ordinators are  responsible  For  planning,  im- 
plementing, and  directing  the  full-time  of- 
fices of  veterans'  affairs  r  squired  to  be  es- 
tablished under  the  VCI  ]  rogram.  The  VCI 
program  was  designed  to    irovlde  Incentives 
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and  supporting  funds  for  co  leges  and  uni- 
versities to  recruit  returnln ;  veterans  and 
to  establish  the  kinds  of  si  eclal  programs 
and  services  necessary  to  asi  1st  veterans  In 
readjusting  to  and  succeedl4g  academically 
in  an  educational  setting.  VCI  coordinators 
are  required  by  law  to  fulfill  numerous  sub- 
stantive, programmatic  resp  jnsiblllties,  al- 
though m  this  past  year,  as  a  i  esult  of  the  re- 
peated problems  In  the  VA's  Implementation 
of  the  educational  benefits  program,  they 
were  obliged  to  spend  muct  of  their  time 
trying  to  facilitate  routine  pa  jerwork  In  con- 
nection with  GX.  BUl  benefiis. 

It  is  my  understanding  tl  at  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Vet  Reps  will  include  facilitating 
all  routine  VA  paperwork,  tie  handling  of 
all  VA  educational  benefits  program  prob- 
lems.  and  the  provision  of  lE  formation  con- 
cerning particular  laws  and  VA  regulations; 
Vet-Reps  are  to  cooperate  clc  sely,  but  in  no 
way  overlap,  or  Interfere  with]  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  VCI  coordinators. 

In  order  to  assuage  the  viry  strong  con- 
cerns which  continue  among  many  VCI  co- 
ordinators that  Vet  Reps  will  duplicate, 
rather  than  complement  vpi  programs,  I 
think  It  would  be  extremely  Important  for 
you  to  Indicate  very  emphatjlcally  that  the 
Vet-Rep  program  Is  not  designed  to  replace 
the  VCI  program,  nor  focuid  on  carrying 
out  the  specific  statutory  functions  assigned 
to  VCI  coordinators  under  seitlon  420  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 

2.  I  believe  assurances  are  also  needed  that 
Vietnam-era  veterans  will.  In  fact,  be  given 
priority  In  filling  Vet-Rep  nosltlons. 

3.  Additionally,  assurances^re  needed  that 
VA  Regional  Directors  will  bej  provided  flexi- 
bility In  allocating  and  realloiatlng  Vet  Reps 
among  schools  In  the  most  practicable  man- 
ner, taking  into  account  thel  need  for  these 
services  at  particular  schools  In  light  of 
on-going  programs  (especlall^VCI  programs) 
and  the  desires  of  the  school  to  have  a  Vet 
Rep  on  campus.  | 

4.  Further,  assurances  are  :ieeded  that  VA 
Regional  Directors  will  have  1  he  discretion — 
with  the  approval  of  the  VA  s  Chief  Benefit 
Director — to  assign  Vet  Repii  to  work  in  a 
VA  Regional  Office,  with  speciiil  responsibility 
for  one  or  more  than  one  particular  educa- 
tional Institution.  Such  fleilbllity  will  be 
essential,  especially  after  thi  onslaught  of 
advance  payment  problems  lias  subsided  In 
November  or  December. 

5.  Finally,  I  would  urge  thai  a  commitment 
be  made  to  provide  for  a  full,  expedited 
evaluation  of  the  Vet-Rep  pn  >gram  not  later 
than  December,  1974,  and  In  order  to 
facilitate  this,  to  build-in  to  the  program 
necessary  data-gathering  prccedures  at  the 
outset.  Such  an  evaluation  s^iould  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  longeil  range  assign- 
ments of  Vet  Reps,  as  well  as  the  most 
efficient  use  of  their  services.  1 

I  will  appreciate  your  earliest  response 
to  the  concerns  above,  and  t  ask  that  you 
send  copies  of  your  repy  dlrecjtly  to  Mr.  Odell 
Vaughn,  Chief  Benefits  Dlretttor  of  the  VA, 
and  to  those  to  whom  I  ami  sending  copies 
of  this  letter,  as  shown  below. 
Sincerely, 

AlAn  Cranston. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Ptesident,  con- 
sidering this  rather  unfortunate  begin- 
ning, I  am  encouraged  by  what  appears 
to  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  conslderl  the  specific 
problems  and  concerns  tnat  were  ex- 
piiessed.  The  White  House  lactsheet,  and 
the  President's  statemen^,  when  they 
were  finally  forthcoming^  announcing 
the  man-on-the-campus  program,  clar- 
ify, I  believe,  the  VA's  Originally  ex- 
pressed intention  of  closQ  cooperation, 
not  usurpation  of  the  alijeady  existing 
campus  veterans  programs , 
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TUTr   urpcirtpnt   T  Ask  unanimous  con-  About  900.000  veterans  are  expected  to  en-    of  checks  being  delayed,  misdirected,  or 

co^  th^thP  f.,11  texrof^r™te  «>"  '^^  «'ii«8*«  ""^^^^  ^""^  °^  »"^  *"  ^'^^  '"*    never  sent  out  in  the  first  place. 

^L^t«?^t^tht  VA  nJm!o  ™c!  """^  ^'"'^^  ''y  '""^  Pi*°-                                     For  the  sake  of  the  veterans  going  to 

^°,^,f   rSi^i^ Ud   ^^SfdSfs  ^-^^                                   school  on  the  GI  bill.  I  hope  this  program 

5^P^   ^OM^t^tnt^  nrta^  in  ^"^  *^  ^^**='^-  ,             .      .     ,r.  .    «    ^or^s-  ^^^>  i°^  ^^'^  sake  of  the  VCI  co- 

?if  Bvi'Jn  i  tSf.^^t  "^""P*'  t'""?^*-^^'  ,^"^'"'  t^/m  ^    ordinators,  who  have  been  shackled  by 

tS.  PRF^^mG^^CER  Without  '"'*'*"'  ^°''*'  f.  ""Tl  TT                      routine  VA  paperwork.  I  hope  the  VA  can 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-flCtK.WUnoui  pertinent  statUtics                            cum^pcI     in     rplievine     them     of     those 

objecUon    the    White    House    factsheet  ^^^^                 ^.^^^^^         p^y                       ^^nsibSti^ 

"^0,10^,"^*°^'''^'  .^n^^*'-—-«7rr--Trm;^ ''•'''■  "^^        M?.  PrSnt,   I  mtend  to  monitor 

^Thfwmt:  House  Factsi^eet,  May  31.  1974,  ^^^^ig^bT  u^drkr  oV^^tA                     closely  the  results  Of  this  Progi-.  later 

line  wunr  nuuac  rw^c    ,       ,  /Anrii  10   19744                            3  100  000    this  summcr  by  suTvcying  the  222  col- 

VA  Man-on-the-Campxts  Program  ^^(AprH  30.^i»74^„... -.„.„„    3.  00.           ^^^^  ^^^^^^  veterans  are  emoUed  in  CaU- 

BACKGROUND  conlUct  scrvlce  454,000)    (April                         foi-nia. 

'There  are  7,000.000  ^^^^^'^-^^.l^'^^'^l        30.  1974) ''•  °°2. 000        ^  President,  I  have  already  inserted 

and  more  than  haU  of  them  have  taken  some  Entered   training   under  GI  bUl                           into  the  Record  the  verv  comolete—com- 

traming  under  the  Ol  Bill.  to  date 4.791,000     mio  tne  kecord  ine  very  complete— com 

The  WW  n  GI  Bin  was  considered  highly  Entered  college  level  training  to                        mittee  report,  pages  93-96— discussion  of 

successful  with  2.23  million  veterans  en-        date  _— -    2,455,000    the  section  217  in  the  reported  bill  m 

rolled  in  college  level  training.  Now  lu  training 1.537,000     which  the  committee  provided  specific 

The  current  GI  Bill  has  already  exceeded     Now  in  college 938,000     statutoiy  authority  for  the  Vet-Rep  pro- 

that  figure  with  college  enrollees  exceeding  Number  of  Colleges  where  vet-                         gram  and  congressi(mal  guidance  on  how 

2.4mlUlon.  .       .        ^     ,         erans  enrolled —  2.763     jt  should  be  implemented. 

While  96  "^   of  all  veterans  going  to  school  . 

""      ,         .   '     ,  4.,_1_    ^,.„_i„  Ar-     c,.fr.M>H  FFDER\L    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    ON    VEfERANS 

got  their  checks  on  time,  nearly  i^.c  suffered  ^ 

delays  and  in  a  program  of  the  GI  Bill's  mag-  Statement  bv  the  President                                                     services 
nitude    this    represented    an    unacceptable  In  tr>-ing  to  solve  the  problems  faced  by         Mr.  President,  section  218  of  the  re- 
number of  late  checks.  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era,  one  of  the  first     ported  bill  includes  a  provision,  which  I 

On  Marcb  31  the  President  directed  the  goals  of  the  Administration  has  been  to  en-     suggested  with  Senator  Haktke,  to  estab- 

formatlon  of  a  crack  task  force  from  VA  sure   that  all   beneficiaries  of   the   GI   bill     ^^^  ^  ^^^  Interagency  Advisory  Coun- 

and   OMB   to  study  GI  Bill   check  delivery  receive   prompt   and   efficient   service.                             V>ti»r«n<!*  Be^rvic^  in  the  Veterans' 

problems  and  recommend  solutions.  In  a  radio  address  to  the  Nation  on  March     ";"  °"j^5*i'^"i  ^I^L      „„^*  \>^^- 

™r.««*i  31,  I  stated  that  -veterans  need  to  know  if    Administration.     This     new     Advisory 

FKoroBAL  ^^  ^^^^  g^^  ^  better  wav  of  delivering  checks     Council  would  be  Chaired  by  the  Ad- 

The  major  task  force  proposal  is  to  assure  ^^  ^^^^..  j  ^j^^  directed  the  Administrator     ministrator    of    Veterans'    Affaiis    and 

veterans  timely  and  effective  help  on  the  ^^  veterans  Affairs  to  work  with  the  Director     ^.Quld  be  assigned  the  funcUon  Of  pro- 

XlertotLif^ii^^nus^wi^'^reeen"  °^  "^^  ^^"^  ^^  Management  and  Budget  to  ^^^  ^j.^  maximum  feasible  effective- 
signed  to  every  coUege  campus  with  large  en-  come  up  with  sound,  workable  solutions  to  mArriination  anri  intprrplatinn 
roUments  of  veterans.  Itinerant  VA  service  ,^  nrohlem  cooroination,  ana  inierreiaiion- 
wlll  be  provided  campuses  with  smaller  en-  ^.'V  " ^  „^  ,,«„„,.  .^  .„««,,«^«  an  imnnr  ^'P  °^  services  among  aU  Federal  laws. 
-"--^-  t^rr^iuitTlS^m^nSrioTac^So^^b;  Programs  and  activities  affectmg  vet- 
oBjECTivirs  OP  MAN-ON-THE-CAMPUS  PROGRAM  establishment  of  a  VA  Man-on-the-Campus     erans  ana  tneir  aepenaenis.   ine  pnn- 

Reverse   the    current   complaint   oriented  program.  In  Cooperation  with  colleges  and     cipal   intention   here  is   to   provide   the 

system  to  "front-end"  affirmative  controls.  universities,    the    Veterans    Administration     Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  who. 

Help  colleges  process  veterans  documents  this  fall  will  place  full-time  representatives     as  I  indicated  would  be  the  chairman  of 

on  time.  on   those   campuses   where  more   than   500     y^jg  j^g^.  council,  with  a  new  program 

Insure  that  every  enrolled  GI  gets  his  ad-  Vietnam  era  veterans  are  enrolled.  In  addi-     j^put    to    the    activities    affecting    vet- 

vance  pay  check  through  personal  delivery,  tlon,  the  VA  wlU  employ  other  representa-                   carried   out  bv   the   Deoartments 

Help  veterans  secut*  ihelr  full  benefit  en-  tlves  to  visit  those  campuses  where  less  than     ^'^„,^*^*^^3    ZJw    wm^-S^ 
tltlements  now.  500  such  veterans  are  enrolled.  Altogether,     of  Defense,  Labor,  HEW,  HUD    Treas- 
on every  college  campus  with  GI  Bill  stu-  we  expect  to  have  more  than  1,300  repre-     ury,  and  Agriculture,  as  wen  as  those  of 
dents.  sentatives  of  the  Veterans  Administration     the   U.S.   Postal   Service,   Civil   Service 
FUNCTIONS  OF  M\N-ON-THE-CAMPUs  participating  In  this  new  program.                     CommissiMi,    the    Small    Business    Ad- 

VA  oresence-  fiUs  all  zans  in  local  veterans  Considerable    progress    has    already    been     ministration,  and  other  Federal  depart- 

J^lo^^ZieZ  Seira«  e^istlLg  vet"  made  In  expediting  the  «lellve^  of  benefit     ^.ents  and  agencies  with  such  programs. 

erans  assistance  elemente,  performs  a  com-  checks.  Now,  with  the  Inauguration  of  the     pi-escutly,  the  Administrator  has  no  such 

plemenung  and  supporting  role.  Man-on-the-Campus   program,   the   veteran     ^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  degree  of  input  he  can  make 

Troubl^shooter  to  help  Regional  Offices  in  ^^"f  ^,',,P°P^*J^%^„^*;'  ^ed    know^X^          is  very  variable,  the  degree  of  influence 

'1«il^r"l^help  distribute  advance  pay  ^<^es.'tno:' v^L'^^^l^oTr^t^^^^^     ^e  has  is  relaUvely  insignificant^d  the 

Paymaster  to  help  distribute  advance  pa>  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  problems  and  correct  clerical     degree  of  coordmabon  among  these  pro- 

Mimon  the  spot  to  correct  errors  earlv.  *"^«  "^  oversights  right  on  the  campxis.  The     gr^tns  which  his  influence  could  bring 

Lia«>n  for  campus  veteran  groups.  VA   representatives  7*11  JJJT^tfo^  IirZ^     *'^"*'  "^  ^^'^'^  lacking. 

Information  specialist  on  new  laws  aud  campus  officials  and  organizations  already         ^      President,   this   provision   is   de- 

'"!*«•  L7w  n^LinrovVs  ve^^  utuil^nk  me     scribed  in  deUil  on  pages  98  and  99  of 

consultant  on  VA  to  mUversity  officials  and  ^|*J»^^rblSefl^of'the^  blHul^n     the  conunittee  report,  and  I  ask  unani- 

lacuuies.  accessible,  concerned  individual  available  to     mous  consent  tliat  this  excerpt  from  the 

ACTIONS  NOW  INITIATED  ^       ^_^^^  problems  or  complications  arise,     committee   report  be  set  forth  in  the 

»Ji,'^w^VTM-Tfi*'?Q^  T»„nVn*e  ^l  This   welcome   addition   to  existing   Vet-     Record  at  this  point. 

I^^r-on'^r-crpu!'  ^rJg^rr  we^ii  ^'a^  -ans    A--lnlsn.«on   educatio^^^^                      ^ere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

related  procedviral  streamlining.  «^o">*  ^itlt^ir^^ntifin  colfe«  Ld«     ^^^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 

1.327  Men-On-The-Campus  will  be  hired  ^f  °?  ^"J*"^  ^"^^'^ot^er Ste  vtt-     as  follows: 

by  VA  during  May  and  June.  These  will  be  *»»*  ^I  bill,  and  ^^^'^^^^^^f' "^^'''^J^i                                  Section  218 

Vietnam-era  veterans  who  have  experienced  ^^^^l^^^^^^^^  benefits  in  thenars  ahead.             Subsection  (a)  amends  chapter  3  by  add - 

campus  life  and  can  counsel  their  peers.  om  cuui.«i,  u                                  j                              me  a  new  subchapter  which  establtshes  with - 

Training  will  be  accomplished  during  June  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  must     i,j  ^^e  Veterans'  Administration  an  luter- 

and  July  1974  in  Regional  Offices.  There  will  point  OUt  that  while  I  am  very  pleased     agencr  Advlsorv  Council  on  Veterans'  Ser\  - 

also  be  a  two  week  centralized  training  pro-  ^^j^  jj^jg  initiative  to  help  veterans,  the      ices.  "The  Council  will  seek  ways  to  promote 

gram  on  four  geographically  distributed  col-  ^^.^     ^^^  record  of  reluctance  or  ina-      the  effectiveness,  coordination  and  interrela- 

lege  campuses.  hi^^tv  tr^  imnlompnt  th««  OT  bill  educa-     Uonship  of  services  among  aU  Federal  pro- 

All    Men-On-The-Camp«s   will    be    hired,  ['"'i^,  Je-il^^J'^^^gSl  g'^                        grams  kffecting  veterans  and  their  depend- 

trained,  and  ready  to  perform  by  August  1.  tional  assistance  prtwram  m  an  unagina       »^^  creation  of  this  Advisory  CouncU  Is  lu 

TARGET  DATES  t^vc  and  timefe'  fasWon,  particularly  in     j^^pj^g  ^.^h  the  intent  of  Oongres.  and  the 

The  program  wlU  be  initiated  for  summer  CaUfornia,  leads  me  to  be  cautlom  about     ^^,^  concern  of  the  President  U>  deliver  all 

school  1974  expecting  too  much,  too  soon.  For  too     benefits  and  sen-ices  as  quiclUy  and  efflcient- 

The  program  wlU  be  fully  operational  for  long,  too  many  veterans  have  been  forced     ly  as  possible  to  the  veteran.  The  CouncU. 

fall  term  (September)  1974.  to  suffer  unnecessary  hardships  because     which  win  be  chaired  by  the  AdmlnUtrator 
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of  Veterans'  Affairs,  will  consist  of  the  heads 
of  ten  Federal  agencies  who  In  various  ways 
are  responsible  for  assisting  veterans  as  well 
as  the  heads  of  any  other  agencies  which  the 
President  may  consider  relevant.  Since  1956 
seven  similar  veteraois'  advisory  bodies  have 
been  established  either  by  the  President  or 
by  Congress.  These  include  the  President's 
Commission  on  Veterans'  Pensions,  better 
known  as  the  Bradley  Commission,  which 
published  its  famous  report  in  1955.  Con- 
gress has  established  three  advisory  commit- 
tees dealing  with  particular  subjects.  These 
include,  a  special  medical  advisory  group 
(38  U.S.C.  $  4112)  In  1958.  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance (38  U.S.O.  {  744)  In  1966,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Education  Programs  (38 
rr.S.C.  {  1796)  established  in  1966. 

Other  advisory  c<»nmlttees  created  by  the 
Executive  Branch  Include  the  U.S.  Veterans' 
Advisory  Commission  which  functioned  from 
1967  to  1968,  and  the  President's  Committee 
on  the  Vietnam  Veteran,  which  Issvied  Its 
report  in  1969.  Such  advisory  bodies  can  and 
have  produced  Insight  and  valuable  recom- 
mendations on  the  coordination  and  inter- 
relationship of  various  veterans'  programs. 
Their  limitations,  however,  have  been  either 
their  specialized  concern  or  their  temporary 
nature.  What  the  Committee  Intends  by  this 
amendment  Is  to  establish  by  statute  an  on- 
going advisory  body  of  some  breadth  of  con- 
cern which  shall  meet  on  a  regular  basis  and 
seek  ways  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  and 
the  Interrelationship  of  seirvlces  to  veterans. 

This  subchapter  is  more  fully  described  as 
follows: 

SCTBCHAPTXR  V INTERAGENCY  ADVISORY 

CoDNcn,  ON  Veterans'  Services 
S  250.  Establishment  of  Advisory  Council 

This  section  provides  for  the  establishment 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  an 
Interagency  Advisory  Council  on  Veterans' 
Services.  This  Council  shall  be  chaired  by  the 
Administrator  and  shall  be  composed  of  the 
beads  (or  their  designees  who  bold  at  least 
executive  level  IV  positions)  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  Labor,  HEW,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Treasury,  and  Agricul- 
ture as  well  as  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration . 
S  251.  Functions  of  Advisory  Council 

Subsection  (a) .  Provides  that  the  Council 
shall  promote  maximum  feasible  effective- 
ness, coordination,  and  Interrelationship  of 
services  among  all  Federal  laws,  programs, 
and  activities  affecting  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

Subsection  (b).  Provides  that  the  Council 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  develop  In  bis  annual  budget  a  coor- 
dinated plan  for  the  provision  of  services  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents  under  all  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities. 

Subsection  (c).  Provides  that  the  CouncU 
shall  report  annually  on  Its  activities  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  and  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  Congress  appropriate 
reports  and  recommendations  for  Improve- 
ments In  existing  Federal  laws,  programs, 
and  activities  affecting  veterans. 

Subsection  (d) .  Provides  that  the  CouncU 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  Its  chairman  (the 
Administrator)  but  at  least  four  times  an- 
nually, and  shall  employ  such  staff  as  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  functions. 
i  262.  Cooperation  of  Other  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies 

This  section  provides  that  each  Federal 
agency  of  the  CouncU  shaU  make  avaUable  to 
the  CouncU  such  personnel,  support,  and 
Information  regarding  Its  activities  as  the 
CouncU  abaU  request. 

Suhiection  (b)  amends  the  table  of  sec- 
tions at  tb«  beginning  of  chapter  3  to  reflect 
the  addition  of  new  subchapter  V  In  chapter 
8. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  resident,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  provision  itself,  this  new 
interagency  advisory  couhcil  will  also 
have  the  role  of  helping  lo  develop,  In 
connection  with  the  annual  budget,  a 
coordinated  plan  for  thq  provision  of 
services  to  veterans  and  thtir  dependents 
under  all  Federal  laws,  qrograms,  and 
activities,  so  that  the  ensuing  coordi- 
nated implementation  of  tiese  laws,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  by  th^  various  agen- 
cies can  be  evaluated  against  some  stand- 
ard. 
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Mr.  President,  the  last  feature  of  the 
reported  bill  which  I  woulfl  like  to  high- 
light is  section  216,  whicn  would  add  a 
new  section  219  to  title  SSJThe  new  sec- 
tion would,  for  the  first  time,  require  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide for  independent  meaeurement  and 
evaluation  of  the  impact  and  effective- 
ness of  all  programs  authorized  under 
title  38  and  of  their  mechatiisms  for  serv- 
ice delivery.  Presently,  th*  VA's  evalua- 
tion activities  are  sporadi :  and  limited. 
The  evaluation  provisions  i  n  the  new  sec- 
tion 219 — in  subsections  (a)  through 
(f ) — are  based  directly  on  ;he  evaluation 
provisions  in  section  401  oi  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973— PuWi  Law  93-112, 
of  which  I  was  the  principfil  author  with 
Senators  Randolph  and  Stafford,  who 
are  also  members  of  the  V^erans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  who  collaborated,  along 
with  Senator  Hartke  and  me,  on  this 
provision  in  the  reported  btu. 

Mr.  President,  subsectifc  (g)  of  the 
new  section  adds  an  additional  mandate 
and  mission  for  the  VA  to  Collect  all  pos- 
sible types  of  program  ant  benefits  sta- 
tistical data  and  to  do  so  pn  a  continu- 
ing basis,  and  to  make  ai»ilable  to  the 
public  and  submit  to  the  Congress  on  a 
regular  basis,  but  not  lets  often  than 
every  other  month,  tabulations  and 
analyses  of  the  data  collected.  The  pro- 
vision specifies  that  the  flata  collected 
would  include  the  rates  of  participa- 
tion in  all  VA  benefits  protrams,  includ- 
ing the  duration  of  suchij  participation 
and  the  participation  idt  veterans  of 
various  service  periods,  anfl  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  each;  breakdowns  of  the 
various  categories  of  all  I  VA  program 
beneficiaries  and  patient*;  details  re- 
garding planning  and  construction  of  all 
VA  facilities  and  proposed  Epace  acquisi- 
tion and  land  excessing;  reports  on  accre- 
tion and  attrition  of  pers<iinel;  and  the 
categorized  cost  attributable  to  each 
of  these  categories.  f 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  are  dis- 
cussed on  pages  90-92  of  the  Committee 
report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  excerpts  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectioj,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Section  216 

Subsection  (a)  amends  subchapter  11  of 
chapter  3  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  by 
adding  at  the  end  a  new  section  219,  which 
directs  the  Administrator  to  measure  and 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  aU  prtgrams  author- 
ized by  this  title  with  respect  to  their  effec- 
tlvuiees  and  Impact  of  thelx  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  pf  services. 

The  Committee  since  its  fotmatlon  in  1971 


of  the  vo- 
icatlon  pro- 


has  been  frustrated  on  a  number  of  occasions 
in  its  attempt  to  secure  meafilngful  data 
from  the  Veterans'  Administratibn  in  connec- 
tion with  its  oversight  of  VA  programs  and 
in  considering  various  legislative  alternatives. 

The  Committee  considers  the  addition  of 
this  section  to  be  consistent  witti  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  several  studies  con- 
ducted since  World  War  II  and,  most  recently, 
by  the  Educational  Testing  Sertlce  (ETS)  in 
its  Comparative  Study  of  the  three  GI  Bill3 
conducted  pursuant  to  sectloii  413  of  the 
Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  9>-540) .  In  Its 
findings  and  conclusions,  thel  ETS  found 
that: 

"The  VA  has  currently  no  maans  of  meas- 
uring the  quality  of  the  perfortaance  of  the 
State  Approving  Agencies  and  therefore  can- 
not be  assured  that  the  money  used  to  reim- 
burse these  agencies  was  wisely  spent . . . 

"There  is  no  way  to  determlnd^whether  this 
money  was  wisely  spent  .  .  .  little  has  been 
done  to  compile  Information]  that  would 
allow  an  accurate  evaluation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  their  agencies." 

The  ETS  Report  listed  somej  of  the  data 
that  the  VA  does  not  coUect:  the  completion 
rates  of  veterans  in  the  various  programs, 
veterans'  complaints  in  a  systematic  way,  the 
socioeconomic  status  of  veterans  as  they 
enter  and  complete  programs  of  training,  or 
the  actual  employment  obtained  as  it  relates 
to  training  received. 

In  addition,  two  major  reports  done  since 
World  War  H  were  also  critical  of  the  VA's 
failure  to  compile  such  information  for  a 
systematic  assessment  of  program  effective- 
ness. The  Booz-AUen-Hamilton  feport  in  1962 
stated  for  example: 

"An  important  and  basic  pa 
catlonal  rehabilitation  and 
gram  has  been  neglected.  There  Is  no  real 
measure  of  the  programs'  effectiveness  .  .  . 
No  one  has  any  real  Idea  of  how  much  and  in 
what  way  the  education  programs  have 
actually  benefitted  veterans." 

Second,  the  Bradley  Commissi  on  concluded 
that: 

".  . .  the  data  gathered  relate  !  argely  to  ad- 
ministrative operations  and  d6  not  give  a 
basis  for  gauging  needs  or  for  analyzing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program."   | 

The  Veterans'  Admlnistratlop  apparently 
believes  that  it  does  not  have  a  "mission" 
to  gather  such  data  and  that  priority  must 
be  given  to  "serving  veterans"  rather  than 
"purifying  statistics."  WbUe  th»  Conunlttee 
has  no  quarrel  with  the  VA's  emphasis  on 
serving  veterans,  the  dichotomy  implied  by 
that  argument  is  too  sharply  drawn  and 
somewhat  disingenuous.  Service  to  veterans 
can  be  Improved  only  if  there  exists  adequate 
data  from  which  to  evaluate  the  programs 
and  make  needed  changes.  The  Committee 
believes  that  such  collection  and  evaluation 
is  vital  to  the  mission  of  serving  veterans 
and  sees  no  dichotomy,  but  ratber  a  definite 
need  to  make  such  evaluations  to  assure 
that  the  VA's  mission  of  serving  veterans 
Is  being  carried  out  in  the  mosl]  efficient  and 
effective  manner.  The  Committee  wants 
whatever  recommendations  andj  analysis  the 
VA  may  be  able  to  provide  in  d-der  to  more 
intelligently  interpret  the  pr^^ms  in  a 
thoroughly  uniform  manner  for  future 
legislation.  The  dearth  of  statistics,  for  ex- 
ample, on  completion  rates  o(  those  wbo 
enroll  in  a  course  of  training  but  do  not 
finish  such  course  has  led  to  opucb  contro- 
versy over  GI  bUl  participation  rates  diu-ing 
recent  months  and  the  need  for  Increases 
in  the  assistance  aUowances.  A  iLore  detailed 
analysis  of  subsection  (a) ,  {section  219 
f oUows : 
f  219.  Evaluation  and  data  collection 

Subsection  (a).  Directs  the 
to  measure  and  evaluate  the 
programs  authorized  by  this 
mine  their  effectiveness  in  ai 
goals,  their  impact,  and  their 
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mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services.  The 
evaluation  shaU  be  conducted  by  persons 
not  Involved  In  this  admiiUstration  of  the 
programs  evaluated. 

Subsection  (b).  Directs  the  Administrator 
to  develc^  and  publish  general  standards  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  programs  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
section. 

Subsection  (c).  Directs  the  Administrator 
to  obtain  the  specific  views  of  persons  par- 
ticipating in  and  served  by  programs  under 
this  title  in  carrying  out  the  evaluations. 

Subsection  (d).  Directs  the  Administrator 
to  publish  the  resiUts  of  such  evaluations 
not  later  than  90  days  after  their  completion 
and  promptly  submit  copies  of  all  completed 
research  studies  and  evaluations  to  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees. 

Subsection  (e).  Directs  the  Administrator 
to  take  necessary  action  to  assure  that  all 
studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  de- 
veloped \mder  this  title  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (f).  Directs  all  Federal  agen- 
cies, departments,  and  Instrumentalities  to 
make  avallatrie  to  the  Administrator  all  In- 
formation deemed  necessary  by  the  Admln- 
lstrat<»'  for  such  evmluaUons. 

Subsection  (g).  Directs  the  Administrator 
to  coUect,  collate,  and  analyze  on  a  continu- 
ing btLSla  fuU  data  regarding  the  operation 
of  all  programs  under  this  title  and  shall 
make  avaUable  such  tabvUatlons  and  analyses 
avaUable  to  the  puMlc  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  table  of 
sections  at  tbe  beginning  of  chapter  3  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  be  amended  by 
adding  the  new  section  219. 

CONCLtrSlON 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  as  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  has  been 
a  totally  bipartisan  effort.  Extremely  ef- 
fective woiic  has  been  done  by  many 
members  of  the  committee,  including 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  long  a  champion  of  veterans 
rights  and  benefits  and  one  of  my  prede- 
cessors as  chairman  of  the  former  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
(Mr.  Randolph)  and  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority members,  the  Senators  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  Hansen)  and  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thttsmond)  .  Their  work  was  made 
possible  and  most  ably  supported  by 
many  employees  of  the  committee  staff, 
principally  the  chief  counsel,  Guy  Mc- 
Michael,  assisted  by  Larry  Chernikoff, 
Michael  Bums,  Mary  Whalen,  John 
Szabo,  Harold  Carter  and  Rita  Bass. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing  I  want 
publically  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  very  effective  work  which  has  been 
done  in  support  of  this  measure  by  vet- 
erans organizations  and  particularly  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  for  having  presented  me 
this  past  Sunday  in  their  California 
State  Department  convention  their  high- 
est State  award,  the  Silver  Medal  of 
Merit.  I  was  greatly  honored  by  this 
tribute,  and  sisk  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text  of  my  remarks 
to  that  VPW  State  convention  be  set 
forth  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remaiics. 

Mr.  President,  In  closing,  I  again  want 
to  express  my  congraUdations  to  Senator 
Hartke  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  having 
worked  so  hard  to  produce  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  such  a  significant  and  far- 
reaching  measure.  This  bin  when  en- 


acted will  help  literally  millions  of  veter- 
ans, particularly  Vietnam-era  veterans, 
and  dependents  in  our  Nation.  As  I  have 
said  many  times  in  the  past,  what  these 
veterans  really  are  asking  for  is  no  more 
thsui  they  deserve  and  they  are  entitled 
to — that  is,  simple  justice  and  equity, 
and  comparability  in  benefits  with  what 
then-  fathers  and  brothers  received  after 
their  senice  in  prior  wars, 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  re- 
ported bill  meets  this  test,  and  I  strongly 
urge  a  unanimous  vote  of  approval  by 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address    by    Senator    Alak    Cranston    (D., 
Calif.)    Befork  the  Amnuai.  Convention 
OP  THE   Department  of  California  Vet- 
erans   of     Foreign     Wars,     Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  Junr  16,  1974 
Commander  Andrew  Skinner,  Senior  Vice 
Commander     Jack    Melban,     other    distin- 
guished incoming  and  outgoing  officers  of 
the  State  Department  of  California  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  members  of  the  VPW 
and  the  Women's  AuxUiary,  I  am  very  bum- 
bled by  the  high  honor  you  have  given  me 
today.   Working  to   improve  programs  and 
services  and  benefits  for  veterans  and  hav- 
ing some  degree   of  success   is   reward   in 
itself. 

But,  nevertheless.  I  am  delighted  with  this 
high  honor  and  wUl  do  everything  I  possibly 
can  to  continue  to  merit  it. 

In  addition,  coming  from  the  VFW — 
which  has  worked  so  long  and  bard  with  me 
over  the  last  five  years  back  in  Washing- 
ton, especially  in  the  area  of  bringing  about 
Important  Improvements  In  the  VA  medi- 
cal and  hospital  program — makes  this  very 
generous  tribute  even  more  meaningful  to 
me.  So  I  thank'  you  all  for  the  Silver  Medal 
of  Merit. 

This  afternoon,  I  thought  I  would  give  you 
a  brief  report  on  legislative  developments  in 
Washington  and  then  talk  about  several  mat- 
ters which  I  know  are  of  very  genuine  con- 
cern to  aU  of  you:  I.i  the  last  two  weeks, 
we  have  enacted  two  major  pieces  of  legis- 
lation: first,  a  major  dlsabiUty  compensa- 
tion and  Die  bill  Increasing  benefits  across 
the  board  by  about  15%  on  tbe  average. 
Second,  a  veterans  Ufe  insurance  blU  pro- 
viding for  Increasing  the  maximum  amount 
of  SOU  Insurance  from  $15,000  to  $20,000. 
expanding  coverage  under  that  program,  and 
providing  for  automatic  conversion  of  SOLI 
policies  to  a  non-renewable,  five-year  term 
policy  called  "Veterans  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance." 

We  also  were  successful  last  week  in  pro- 
viding for  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
eight-year  period  of  O.I.  BUl  entitlement 
which  for  many  veterans  was  due  to  expire  on 
May  31. 

Right  now,  we  are  preparing  to  take  up 
on  the  Senate  Floor  this  coming  Wednes- 
day a  most  major  piece  of  legislation  revising 
and  improving  and  ttpdating  OJ.  BiU  bene- 
fits, including  a  pei-manent  two-year  exten- 
sion— from  eight  to  ten  years  —of  the 
entitlement  period.  I  am  very  proud  of  this 
measure  and  have  been  its  principal  architect 
along  with  Chairman  Hartke  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affair:;. 

Among  the  other  impK>rtant  provisions  of 
this  bUl,  S.  2784,  as  we  reported  it  to  tbe 
Senate  floor  last  week — and  which,  as  I  said, 
we  will  take  up  and,  I  believe,  overwhelm- 
ingly adopt,  on  the  Senate  floor  on  this 
Wednesday — are  numerous  features,  which 
are  responsive  to  many  Important  VFW  man- 
dates. Among  these  are: 

1.  An  18.2  percent,  across-the-board  rate 
Increase  in  all  DJ.  Bill  programs.  Increasing 
the  basic  single 'no-dependent  veteran  rate 


for  full-time  study  from  »220  to  $260  per 
month; 

2.  A  new  partitd  tuition  assistance  aUow- 
ance  program,  under  which  a  veteran  or 
chapter  35  dependent  could  receive  from  the 
VA  up  to  $720  tuition  assistance  payments 
after  paying  the  first  $100  of  tuition  him- 
self. Thereafter,  the  veteran  would  receive 
20*:;    of  amounts  over  $100,  up  to  $1,000; 

3.  An  lncre>«e  In  the  maximum  number  of 
months  during  which  a  veteran  can  study  or 
receive  training  under  the  OJ.  Bill  from  the 
present  36  months  to  45  months; 

4.  Establishment  of  new  veterans'  and  eli- 
gible dependents'  education  loan  program 
under  which  low  Interest  education  loans 
of  up  to  $2,000  per  academic  year  would  be 
made  to  OJ.  BUl  trainees  based  on  their  fi- 
nancial need  and  living  and  educaUon  costs; 

5.  Provision  for  up  to  six  months  of  re- 
fresher training — a  very  important  new  fea- 
ture when  coupled  with  the  additional  nine 
months  of  ellglblUty — for  any  poet-Korean 
conflict  veteran  using  O.I.  BUl  training  to 
update  knowledge  and  skills  in  light  of  tech- 
nological advances  since  their  period  of  mUi- 
tary  service; 

6.  Improvement  and  expansion  of  the  vet- 
erans work-study  program  and  the  tutorial 
assistance  program,  which  I  authored  in  1972 
and  1970,  respectively; 

7.  Addition  of  substantial  new  authority 
for  the  Administrator  to  cut  down  on  mis- 
leadmg  and  deceptive  sales  promotion  of 
fly-by-nlght  trade  or  technical  course*  and 
other  similar  abuses  occurring  In  the  present 
OJ.  BUl  program; 

8.  Strengthening  of-^he  present  VA  out- 
reach  program  wbtch  I   authored  In    1970: 

9.  Substantial  Improvement  of  benefits  for 
education,  training  and  employment  assist- 
ance for  wives  and  widows  of  service- 
connected  veterans; 

10.  Requiring  very  significant  new  informa- 
tion and  assurances  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  providing  Job  placement  assistance 
through  the  Veterans  Employment  Service, 
provisions  which  I  auth(H<ed  in  1970 
originally; 

11.  Direction  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
get  on  the  ball  and  start  implementing,  in 
a  meaningful  manner,  the  program  I  au- 
thored in  1972 — which  he  has  been  refusing 
to  carry  out — requiring  Federal  contractors 
and  subcontractors  to  provide  special  em- 
phasis in  their  hiring  to  quallfled  disabled 
and  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

13.  Establishment  of  a  new  Federal  gov- 
ernment program  requiring  each  Federal 
agency  and  depeirtment  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum employment  and  Job  advancement  op- 
portunities for  qualified  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans,  and  beefing  up  of  the 
existing  special  appointment  authority  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  to  obtain  Jobs  in  tbe 
Federal  government. 

I  hope  you  wUl  agree  that  this  Is  a  terrific 
bUl.  I  am  confident  It  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly accepted  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  I 
expect  that  in  our  negotiations  with  tbe 
House  Committee  we  will  be  able  to  obtain 
the  vast  bulk  of  these  many  new  strengthen- 
ing provisions  so  that  today's  OJ.  BIU  assist- 
ance wUl  be  made  virtually  comparable  to 
that  provided  after  World  War  11  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  This  has  long  l>een  a  major 
goal  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  I  know. 

Now,  I  want  to  turn  to  the  veterans  medi- 
cal and  hospital  system.  I  think  many  of  you 
know  that  I  have  devoted  an  enormous 
amount  of  my  time  and  energy  since  coming 
to  the  Senate  in  1969  to  trying  to  resolve  the 
deficiencies  in  this  program.  I  have  been 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  responsible 
for  VA  health  and  ho^ltal  matters  since 
coming  to  the  Senate  In  1969.  and  during 
this  period  we  have  been  able  to  Increase  VA 
medical  appropriations  above  amounts  re- 
quested   by    the    Administration — over   the 
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staunch  opposition  of  the  Administration — 
by  over  one-half  billion  dollars. 

This  money  has  enabled  us  to  add  26,000 
new  medical  and  hospital  workers  in  the  VA 
oroitnd  the  country. 

It  has  enabled  us  to  Improve  physical 
facilities  and  replace  outmoded  equipment. 

It  has  enabled  us  to  initiate  a  substantial 
construction  program  to  replace  ancient  hos- 
pital facilities,  including  replacement  hos- 
pitals now  underway  at  Wadsworth  in  Los 
Angeles  and  at  Ft.  Miley  in  San  Francisco. 
We  in  California  have  also  been  most  fortu- 
nate in  securing  two  new  VA  hospitals:  the 
new  San  Diego  VA  hospital  opened  last  year 
in  La  JoUa  and  the  Loma  Linda  Hospital, 
for  which  I  am  leaving  here  Immediately 
after  this  speech  to  attend  the  ground- 
breaking. 

We  also  will  be  getting,  beginning  approxi- 
mately July  1,  a  major  new  outpatient  clinic 
in  Sacramento  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  California  at  Davis  Medical  School,  some- 
thing I  have  fought  for  very  long  and  bard. 

Thus,  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
taaie  progress  in  improving  VA  medical  care 
in  California  and  around  the  Nation.  But 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  and  I  intend 
to  continue  my  work  until  we  have  achieved 
high  quality  care  for  every  eligible  disabled 
veteran  seeking  care  from  the  VA. 

I  know  that  is  your  goal.  Your  organiza- 
tion has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  my 
efforts  in  the  Congress  to  enact  new  laws — 
and  we  enacted  two  major  ones  in  1972  and 
1973 — to  Improve  the  VA  medical  system  and 
to  expand  medical  care  eligibility  for  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents,  and  to  secure 
major  additional  appropriations  to  provide 
other  Improvements  in  this  system. 

I  ask  you  today  to  continue  your  great 
efforts,  and  together  I  truly  believe  we  can 
continue  to  move  forward,  making  signifi- 
cant progress  and  bringing  about  real 
change. 

Many  of  you  also  know,  I  think,  that  the 
new  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  Jack  Chase — a  distlngrulshed 
career  professional — has  Just  completed  sai 
extensive  survey  of  the  VA  hospital  system 
and  has  submitted  his  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  watching  and  monitoring  this 
situation  very  carefully  and  expect  to  have 
access  to  Dr.  Chase's  complete  report. 

I  believe  we  will  require  additional  appro- 
priations of  over  $100  million  for  medical 
care  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  will  seek  to 
carry  out  all  Justifiable  reconunendatlons 
made  by  Dr.  Chase's  study.  I  will  do  this 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  President 
goes  along  with  these  recommendations  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  whether  the  O.M.B.  tells 
blm  to  or  not. 

I  expect  to  receive  the  White  House  rec- 
ommendations and  Dr.  Chase's  study  in  the 
next  several  weeks. 

I  think  you  know  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  people  In  high  positions  In  Wash- 
ington in  the  Executive  Branch  who  would 
like  to  see  the  VA  medical  program  folded 
into  sc»ne  kind  of  national  health  Insurance 
proposal.  Indeed,  under  the  President's  na- 
tional health  Insurance  proposal,  it  Is  not  at 
all  clear  what  the  role  of  the  VA  would  be 
and  what  future  integrity  and  Independence 
the  VA  medical  program  woiild  have. 

I  pledge  to  you  today  that  those  enemies 
of  the  VA  in  Washington  will  lose  this  battle. 
Just  like  they  have  lost  all  the  others  they 
have  started.  They  will  lose  because  they 
are  wrong. 

They  will  lose  because  we  will  not  let  them 
win. 

They  will  lose  because  the  VA  medical 
program  is  abs<dutely  necessary  to  assure 
quality  medical  care  for  the  disabled  veterans 
who  are  entitled  to  It  from  their  country. 
They  will  lose  because  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram is  an  enormously  valuable  national  re- 


source necessary  to  provide  t  \e  training  to 
meet  the  health  personnel  nee<  s  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  VA  medical 
system  can  serve  as  a  model  ft>r  the  kind  of 
medical  care  that  must  be  provided  to  all 
citizens  of  our  country. 

I  will  not  stand  by  and  see  inythlng  done 
to  weaken  or  dilute  that  syst*  m. 

I  woiild  like  to  acknowledi  ;e  publicly  at 
this  time  the  great  support  y  hich  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  lent  t<  the  Joint  ef- 
forts I  made  with  my  dear  1  riend,  "Tiger" 
Teague  of  Texas,  to  bring  abo  it  new  leader- 
ship for  the  Veterans  Adminl  tration. 

I  can  report  to  you  today  Itiat  friends  of 
the  present  Administrator,  Mi .  Johnson,  are 
now  planning  his  farewell  pa  ty  to  be  held 
in  the  next  week  or  so.  I  can  also  reveal  to 
you  today  that  when  Mr.  Tea  ;ue  and  I  met 
with  General  Alexander  Haig  at  the  White 
House  last  April  29,  we  receii  ed  a  commit- 
ment that  Mr.  Johnson  would  no  longer 
be  the  Administrator  of  Veto  ans  Affairs  by 
the  end  of  this  month.  I  have  every  expecta- 
tion that  the  President  will  h<  nor  that  com- 
mitment and  that  we  will  hi  ve  a  nominee 
for  the  position  of  Adminlstrai  or  of  Veterans 
Affairs  before  the  4tli  of  July  Congressional 
recess. 

In  that  connection,  I  have  o!  le  more  pledge 
to  make  to  you  today:  The  l^ommlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  will  have  to  report  to  the 
Senate  on  any  nomination  of  i  new  Admin- 
istrator. And  the  Senate  will  lave  to  advise 
and  consent  to  any  nominatu  n  in  order  for 
any  new  Administrator  to  tal  e  office. 

The  hearings  on  the  new  n<  minee  for  Ad- 
ministrator will  be  extremelj  Important.  I 
expect  to  ask  the  most  detailed  and  search- 
ing questions  about  the  qutjlficatlons  and 
intentions  of  the  new  nominee — whoever  It 
is.  I  intend  to  find  out  whetl^r  or  not  that 
nominee  intends  to  be  his  jown  man,  or 
whether  he  will  be  a  handmaiden  and  pup- 
pet of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  intend  to  press  for  assur»ces  from  the 
White  House,  In  coimectlon  with  any  such 
nomination,  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  win  Indeed  be  tie  person  run- 
ning the  Veterans"  Adminl^ratlon  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  without  improper  Interfer- 
ence by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I 

At  the  same  time,  I  also  In^nd  to  get  as- 
surances from  the  nominee  f^r  Administra- 
tor that  he  will  give  to  VA  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector Chase  the  latitude  and  responsibility 
he  needs  to  run  the  VA  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery  in  a  professional  manner. 

If  I  am  not  convinced  thfit  we  will  be 
getting  an  individual  who  cati  act  in  good 
conscience  and  free  consclende  as  an  advo- 
cate of  the  needs  and  rights  atid  interests  of 
veterans  and  their  dependentsjl  will  not  vote 
for  that  nominee  for  Admlnlstt-ator,  no  mat- 
ter who  it  Is.  And  If  we  do  n*t  receive  ade- 
quate assurances,  I  wUl  malfe  every  effort 
to  block  the  nomination. 

I  hope  I  will  have  your  sipport  In  this 
important  business  and  that  i  ly  work  In  the 
Senate  will  continue  to  ean  i  the  type  of 
tribute  you  have  so  generot  sly  given  me 
today. 
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Pres  dent, 


,   I  6Ug- 

I  under- 


Mi-.  HARTKE.  Mr. 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorlim. 
stand  there  are  some  other  [amendments 
to  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPlctai.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Prei  ident.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  tJie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ask 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFKjER. 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  ^ierk  read 
as  follows : 

TITLE  VI 


The 


38,   United 
at  the 

in    educa- 
subslstence 


In  or  after 
comes  effec- 


Sec.   601.   Chapter  36  of  title 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  ad&ing 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows 
••.5  1796.  Cost-of-living    Increase 
tional  assistance  and 
allowances 

"(a)  As  soon  as  possible  afteJ  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  quarter,  tl  le  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  the  exteiit  by  which 
the  price  index  m  the  preceding  calendar 
quarter  was  different  than  the  pjlce  Index  In 
the  applicable  base  period  (as  thoBe  terms  de- 
fined in  subsection  (e) ) .  If  he  determines 
that  the  price  index  has  chang^l  by  a  per- 
centage (of  its  level  in  the  base  period)  equal 
to  3  per  centum  or  more,  the  amount  of  the 
educational  assistance  or  subsistence  allow- 
ance payable  to  eligible  veterans  or  eligible 
persons  pursuhig  a  program  of  education  or 
training,  other  than  a  program  by  corre- 
spondence or  a  program  of  fligiit  training, 
in  an  educational  institution  uqder  chapter 
31,  34,  or  35  of  this  title  shall  be  changed 
by  the  same  percentage  (adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum) ,  effective 
with  respect  to  such  allowances! for  months 
after  the  quarter  In  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
first  becomes  entitled  to  an  edijcatlonal  as- 
sistance or  subsistence  allowano 
the  month  In  which  a  change  be 
tlve  under  subsection  (a),  the  I  amount  of 
such  allowances  payable  to  or  with  respect 
to  him  on  the  basis  of  such  entitlement  shall 
be  determined  by  applylngsuch  (Xiange  (or,  if 
more  than  one  change  has  becoine  effective 
under  subsection  (a),  by  applying  all  such 
changes  successively)  to  the  amaunt  of  such 
allowances  which  would  be  parable  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  31,  SH,  or  36,  as 
the  case  may  be,  without  regjard  to  this 
section.  n 

"(c)  Any  change  under  subpection  (a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  [educational 
assistance  or  subsistence  allowamces  payable 
under  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  pf  this  title 
during  the  period  In  which  suc»  change  is 
effective  regardless  of  the  prov^ions  under 
which  such  allowances  are  pa3^ble  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  amounts  payable  are 
determined,  but  shall  be  applied  with  respect 
to  the  aUowances  payable  to  or  with  respect 
to  any  particular  individual  oQly  after  all 
of  the  other  applicable  provisions  of  this 
title  which  relate  to  eligibility  for  and  the 
amoimt  of  such  allowances  aild  all  prior 
changes  made  In  such  allowance^  under  this 
section,  have  been  applied. 

"(d)  If  the  amount  of  the  change  in  any 
educational  assistance  or  subsistence  allow- 
ance under  subsection  (a)  is  no;  a  multiple 
of  90.10  it  shall  be  raised  to  the 
multiple  of  $0.10  in  the  case  o: 
of  $0.05  or  adjusted  to  the  neaijest  multiple 
of  $0.10  in  any  other  case, 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  "price  index'  met  us  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  items,  United  States 
city  average)  published  monthlsj  1 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and 
level  of  the  price  Index  for  the  three  months 
in  any  calendtur  quarter  shall  hi  deemed  to 
be  the  level  of  the  price  index  Iq  ; 
ter;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'base  period'  nieans— 

"(A)    the   calendar   quarter  oommenclng 
July  1,  1974,  with  respect  to  the 
under  subsection  (a) ,  and 


by  the  Bu- 
the   average 


such  quar- 


first  change 


"(B)  the  calendar  quarter  immediately 
preceding  the  quarter  In  which  the  deter- 
mination constituting  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  change  under  subsection  (a)  was 
made,  with  respect  to  any  change  under  sub- 
section (a)  after  the  first  such  change.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  36  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"1796.  Cost-of-living  changes  In  educational 
assistance  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  the  section  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  changes  In  educational  assistance 
and  subsistence  allowances  under  chapters 
31,  34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
for  months  In  and  after  the  second  calendar 
quarter  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  on  the  basis  of  de- 
terminations made  (under  section  1796  of 
such  title,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  in  and  after  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
GuRNEY,  Buckley,  suid  Dominick,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  followed  with 
great  interest  the  activities  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  Through  the 
good  work  of  the  committee  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Vietnam  veteran  have  been 
well  defined  and  generally  excellent  solu- 
tions developed.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  members  of 
the  Veterans'  Committee  for  quick  action 
in  reporting  this  measure  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
committee  is  both  well  conceived  and 
timely.  The  citizens  of  this  coimtry  have 
witnessed  imprecedented  inflation.  Every 
American  has  felt  the  squeeze  of  higher 
prices.  However,  those  veterans  who  are 
trying  to  obtain  an  education  for  a  better 
future  have  been  especially  hard  hit. 
Most  of  them  have  no  financial  reserves. 
The  cost  of  living  has  risen  43.8  percent 
in  the  past  8  years.  Veterans  in  school 
have  no  way  of  coping  with  these  ever- 
rising  costs.  Given  the  high  costs  of  food, 
clothing,  housing,  and  other  necessities, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Vietnam  veteran 
has  a  diJBBcult  time  making  ends  meet. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  Congress 
has  periodically  reassessed  the  sufficiency 
of  the  veterans'  benefits.  Significant  ad- 
justments were  considered  and  passed 
in  1967, 1970,  and  1972.  However,  in  mak- 
ing these  adjustments  we  are  always  try- 
ing to  make  up  for  lost  ground.  It  seems 
that  Congress  makes  significant  adjust- 
ments only  after  inflation  and  rising 
costs  have  already  deteriorated  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  veterans'  dollar.  It 
seems  that  we  always  wait  until  after 
inflation  has  taken  its  toll  before  we  act. 
It  is  almost  as  if  we  knew  there  was  going 
to  be  a  flood  and  yet  we  refuse  to  build  a 
wall  to  protect  ourselves  or  failed  to  take 
preventive  action.  Since  1972,  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  almost  14  percent. 
During    that    time,    veterans*    benefits 
have  been  frozen.  The  value  of  his  bent- 
fit  has  constantly  gone  down.  Now,  some 
may  argue,  Mr.  President,  that  benefits 


granted  are  too  high  for  today  and  are 
therefore  sufftcient  for  tomorrow's  needs. 
I  contest  that  view.  Every  Member  has 
doubtless  received  quantities  of  mall  that 
substantiate  the  fact  the  veteran  has 
suffered  heavily  from  spiraling  inflation 
since  1972.  It  is  only  now  that  we  act  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  that  the  veteran  has 
suffered  since  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  The  committee  cites 
at  page  30  of  its  report  that  given  the 
unchecked  inflation  rate,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing can  be  expected  to  approach  18  per- 
cent by  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 
Therefore,  by  the  committee's  own  ad- 
mission the  veteran  faces  great  rises  In 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  very  near  future. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time  the 
beneflt  proposed  by  the  committee  will 
once  again  be  eaten  up  by  inflation  and 
once  more  the  veteran  will  be  faced  with 
yet  another  crisis  of  the  inadequacy  of 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  our 
commitment  to  the  veteran  is  irreversi- 
ble, and  rightfully  so.  Accordingly,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  ttie  pro- 
visions of  S.  2784  which  would  protect 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  veterans' 
dollar  on  a  more  equitable  basis  by  at- 
taching a  cost  of  living  escalator  clause 
to  the  educational  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances provided  to  veterans.  At  the  end  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  determine  the  extent  by  which  the 
price  index  in  the  preceding  calendar 
quarter  was  higher  than  the  price  index 
in  the  applicable  base  period — July  1. 
1974.  If  the  price  index  has  risen  by  3 
percent  or  more  of  its  level  in  the  same 
base  period,  then  the  amount  of  the  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  payable  «o 
the  eligible  veteran  would  rise  by  the 
same  percentage.  Accordingly,  as  the 
cost  of  living  rises  so  will  the  veterans' 
benefits.  With  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment what  happens  to  the  veterans'  dol- 
lar since  1972  will  not  happen  again. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  Sena- 
tors here  today  who  benefited  from  the 
benefits  offered  by  the  GI  bill. 

Mr.  President,  when  education  is  even 
more  important,  as  it  is  now,  we  should 
be  even  more  concerned  to  make  certain 
that  veterans  who  are  entitled  to  these 
benefits  receive  the  full  value  of  the  ben- 
efits which  Congress  intends  to  provide. 
We  need  to  be  concerned  that  the  yoimg 
veteran  attending  a  university  has  the 
funds  he  needs  to  pay  his  monthly  elec- 
tric, water,  gasoline,  clothing,  food,  and 
other  necessary  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  under  my  proposal,  the 
veteran  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
satisfy  those  monthly  obligations.  By 
adjusting  benefits  quarterly  and  tying 
these  benefits  to  the  Consumers  Price 
Index,  the  veteran  will  not  have  to  face 
the  difficult  struggle  he  has  had  to  face 
in  the  past  years  in  his  battle  against 
infiation. 
Mr.     President,     adjusting     benefits 


through  the  method  I  suggest  will  pro- 
vide a  more  equitable  basis  upon  which 
to  address  the  needs  of  the  student- 
veteran. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  is  not  with- 
out precedent.  Similar  measures  have 
been  proposed  in  the  House  and  several 
bills  now  lie  before  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  suggesting  that  cost 
of  living  escalator  clauses  be  attached  to 
other  types  of  veterans'  benefits.  Con- 
gress has  long  recognized  the  needs  for 
automatic  cost-of-living  clauses  for  so- 
cial security  recipients.  It  is  rather  ironic 
that  while  we  protect  the  social  security 
recipient  from  the  rising  cost  of  living 
through  the  passage  of  escsdator  clauses, 
we  have  failed  to  sufficiently  protect 
those  individuals  who  have  so  coura- 
geously served  in  our  Armed  Forces  from 
the  ever-rising  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  mind,  common- 
sense  dictates  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senate  is  to  faithfully 
discharge  its  obligation  to  Vietnam  era 
veterans,  I  ask  that  we  act  with  wisdom 
and  foresight  by  confirming  here  today 
through  passage  of  my  amendment  our 
commitment  to  the  future  of  the  Vietnam 

era  veteran.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  appreciate  the  intent  behind  this 
amendment,  but  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  attempting  to  direct  himself  at 
something  we  have  already  done  in  this 
committee  bill.  There  is  no  question  that 
today's  veteran  is  not  receiving  an 
adequate  amoimt  .to  live  on  and  go  to 
school.  But  what  we  are  dealing  with 
here  are  increases  in  educational  assist- 
ance allowances.  We  are  not  dealing 
solely  with  an  income  maintenance  pro- 
gram; we  are  dealing  with  an  education 
program,  and  the  reason  we  have  in- 
creased the  amount  in  the  reported  bill 
is  because  that  is  the  necessary  amount 
required  to  go  to  school. 

The  $260  rate  for  example,  for  a  sin- 
gle veteran  is  not  just  a  subsistence  al- 
lowance but  is  intended  in  part  for  edu- 
cational costs;  to  pay  for  the  20  percent 
deductible  and  the  first  $100  on  the  tui- 
tion allowance  which  we  have  included 
in  this  bill. 

We  have  taken  a  major  step  forward 
by  increasing  the  monthly  educational 
assistance  rate  by  18.2  percent.  We  have 
taken  a  major  step  forward  by  making 
sure  that  the  individual  has  part  of  his 
tuition  paid  imder  a  variable  tuition 
assistance  allowance.  We  have  taken  a 
major  step  forward  by  providing  for  di- 
rect low  interest  Federal  loans  for  these 
individuals  who  want  to  go  ahead  to 
schools  where  the  monthly  educational 
allowance  and  the  tuition  allowance  will 
not  cover  it. 

As  to  tying  to  assistance  rates  to  the 
cost  of  living,  if  we  had  followed  that 
theory  in  the  past,  the  veteran  would  be 
in  worse  shape  today  than  he  is  under 
current  law.  That  is  to  say  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  some  48  percent  since 
1966,  but  we  in  Congress  have  increased 
the  veterans'  educational  benefits  by 
some   150  percent.  Thus,  I  believe  the 
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operation  of  this  amendment  would  be  a 
disservice  to  the  veteran  ralher  tlian  a 
service  to  him.  It  would  tie  him  to  the 
WTong  index,  the  cost-of-living  index, 
which  does  not  cover  increases  in  the  cost 
of  education  which  progress  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  general  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

I  should  alsc  say  that  the  committee 
has  considered  and  rejected  automatic 
increases  in  other  veterans  programs  and 
has  rejected  that  approach  because 
among  other  things  It  reduces  the  incen- 
tive for  review  by  the  committee  and 
action  by  Congress,  which  is  necessary  to 
insure  programs  of  the  highest  quality 
for  our  Nation's  veterans.  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  committee  report  on  S. 
3072  concerning  service-connected  com- 
pensation in  which  we  have  reviewed  this 
concept  in  some  depth. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  reconsider  his  ap- 
proach. To  add  to  the  bill  another  com- 
plicating factor  which  has  little  rele- 
vance to  the  cost  of  education  would,  in 
effect,  be  of  no  real  service  to  the  veteran. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  VFW 
has  so  consistently  opposed  this  type  of 
approach.  It  is  one  reason  why  the  com- 
mittee has  opposed  this  type  of  approach 
because  it  does  not  properly  address  it- 
self to  the  need  of  the  veterans  seeking 
an  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  with 
reluctance  that  I  oppose  my  good  friend 
and  admired  colleague  from  Oklahoma. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions he  made  during  World  War  II  In 
the  defense  of  his  country,  of  his  con- 
tinuing concern  for  veterans  everywhere, 
and  of  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by 
veterans  and  veterans'  organizations  na- 
tionally. I  say  those  things  because  I 
cannot  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  am  compelled  to  oppose  the  principle 
of  an  escalator  clause,  because  I  believe 
the  current  method  which  we  use  to  re- 
view the  GI  bill  education  program 
serves  the  best  Interests  of  the  veteran. 
Where  the  escalator  principle  would  pro- 
vide for  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, the  current  method  involves  de- 
tailed review  anj  oversight  of  the  entire 
program  by  the  Congress  when  an  in- 
crease is  called  for. 

Periodic  review  of  the  various  entitle- 
ment provisions  serves  as  a  catalyst  for 
the  Congress  to  examine  all  aspects  of 
the  education  program.  The  adequacy 
and  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the 
veteran  are  dealt  with  In  detail. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  the  net  result  of 
enacting  an  automatic  escalator  provi- 
sion win  be  to  downgrade  the  urgency 
for  periodic  review  and  oversight  of  the 
entitlement  programs. 

Periodic  congressional  review  has  re- 
sulted in  the  following  increases  In  sub- 
sistence rates  for  the  single  full-time 
student  since  1966.  In  1966,  the  student 
veteran  drew  $100  per  month;  In  1967, 
$130  per  month;  In  1970,  $175  per  month; 
in  1972.  $220  per  month;  and  If  the  cur- 
rent bill  Is  enacted  Into  law.  he  will  re- 


ceive $260  per  month.  During  the  period 
of  time  from  June  1, 1966,  to  June  1, 1974, 
the  corresponding  increaie  in  the  Con- 
siuner  Price  Index  was  48.76  percent. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  mlr  sincere  view 
that  the  veteran  has  far^  better  under 
the  present  method  than  ie  would  under 
an  escalator  provision.      j 

In  the  event  the  rate  o]  inflation  con- 
tinues. Congress  can  eai  ily  adjust  the 
rates  to  reflect  the  necess  iry  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index 

Mr.  President.  I  would  lice  to  point  out 
that  the  administration  fe  also  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  this  jamendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  ti 
can  see  fit  to  withdraw  h 
Otherwise,  I  am  compellec 
committee  bill  and  oppc 
ment. 


it  the  Senator 
Is  amendment. 
I  to  support  the 
the  amend- 


ADMINISXRATION    POfclTION 

In  a  November  19,  1913  letter  from 
Administrator  Donald  Johnson  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  AlTairs 
Committee,  the  Administrator  set  out  the 
administi-ation's  views  )n  automatic 
Consumer  Price  Index  ad  ustments. 

The  letter  reads,  in  pa -t,  as  follows: 

We  also  question  the  desU  abUlty  of  legis- 
lating at  this  time  a  rigid  equlrement  for 
annual  automatic  adjustmen  ts  in  the  future 
level  of  educational  benefits  based  on  In- 
creases and  decreases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  Unlike  other  programi  in  which  auto- 
matic cost  adjustments  are  p;  ovided,  the  vet- 
erans education  program  is  not  Intended  to 
be  an  Income  maintenance  pi  ogram.  It  Is  not 
a  program  based  on  the  Inca  ne  of  a  veteran, 
nor  was  It  designed  to  provld^  the  sole  source 
of  support  for  those  receiving  benefits. 

Accordingly,  while  the  administration 
favors  automatic  CPI  adjustments  as  part 
of  a  reform  of  the  veterans  p  jnslon  system — 
because  such  adjustment  5  can  reflect 
changed  Income  needs  and  b«  related  to  com- 
parable changes  occvirrlng  li,  social  security 
benefit  levels — w©  do  not  1  elieve  such  an 
approach  is  appropriate  for  the  educational 
benefit  structure. 

I  thank  the  Senator  frc  m  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre  sident,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Calii  omia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pfesident,  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  fromS  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  and  the  rankl4?  Republican 
member,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  in  opposing  this  amendment. 

I  agree  that  it  sounds  appealing,  but 
it  would  not  help  the  bill  an  conference, 
and  it  really  would  not  hei)  the  veterans 
it  is  intended  to  help,  betause  It  would 
probably  result  in  a  freeze  on  increases 
that  will  become  necesssty  to  provide 
educational  assistance  to  weterans  in  ex- 
cess of  cost  of  living  index  Increases.  The 
fact  is  that  the  cost  of  education  goes  up 
more  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   CRANSTON.   I  an 
yield  to  the  Senator  fron    

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Se  lator  has  just 
used  the  words  that  th;  s  amendment 
would  freeze  veterans'  ben  ;fits.  I  wonder 
if  he  would  point  out  hotr  the  amend- 
ment would  have  that  effe  ;t. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  The  pr  ocedure  under 
the  Senator's  amendmen  ties  the  In- 
crenses  to  the  cost  of  livir  j.  That  would 


delighted  to 
Oklahoma. 


19,  1974, 


make  far  more  diflBcult  th»  burden  of 
Congress  to  persuade  its  Members  that 
increases  were  needed  despite  this  new 
procedure  that  would  have  been  adopted. 
Increases  in  GI  bill  educatl  jnal  aid  be- 
yond those  provided  by  tlie  Senator's 
amendment  would  thus  be  r  ceded. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  other  adjustments  i'ill  be  need- 
ed from  time  to  time  to  take  care  of  the 
rising  costs  of  education  otner  than  the 
cost  of  living,  but  there  is  nSthing  in  the 
bill  that  would  keep  the  committee  or 
Congress  from  acting  to  improve  other 
benefits,  just  as  we  do  nowT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  certain  that  the  veterans  do  not 
fall  behind  in  the  cost  of  liring  benefits 
they  are  entitled  to  receite.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  Increa^s  in  other 
benefits.  This  is  only  to  make  certain 
that  the  cost  of  living  benefits  does  not 
fall  behind  while  we  delay  acjtion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  my 
would  have  the  effect  of 
freeze,   and  perhaps  bring, 
freeze,  because  the  political 
in  my  judgment,  that  It  wc 
difficult  to  bring  about  the 
that  would  really  be  necess 
erans  if  this  amendment 
and  that  is  why  the  VFW. 
is  opposed  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  _  _ 
in  support  of  my  distinguish^ 
on  the  committee. 

The  proposal  for  an  autor 
living  increase  measured  bj 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  oj: 
portant  element  of  legislatl 
in  determining  the  need  for 
in  education  benefits. 

This  year  the  hearings  oi 

tlon  program  were  initiatec 

the  need  to  adjust  the  subsistence  rates 
with  increases  in  the  cost  ol  living.  The 
healings  and  discussions  which  followed, 
accentuated  the  need  for  other  changes 
in  the  program.  As  a  result,!  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  contains  othes  major  pro- 
visions— that  is,  a  tuition  assistance 
plan,  an  increase  in  the  miximum  en- 
titlement, an  extension  of  the  delimiting 
period,  and  necessary  vocational  reha- 
bilitation and  reemployment  amend- 
ments. T 

Any  automatic  increase  inlrates,  with- 
out hearings,  and  the  accomi>anying  leg- 
islative oversight  investigations,  may  well 
lead  to  our  overlooking  otiier  factors 
which  determine  the  need  If  or  adjust- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  basic  thrust  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  provide  automatic  increases  in  the 
subsistence  rate  and  protect  the  veteran's 
subsistence  benefits  as  other  costs  rise. 

Historically  the  veteran  hda  fared  bet- 
ter under  Congresslonally  approved  ad- 
justments than  he  would  have  under  an 
automatic  increase  measured  by  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  I  believe 
Congress  will  continue  to  be  tSTnpathetIc 
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A  table  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Congressional  Reference  Serv- 
ice, substantiates  this  fact. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cwi- 
sent  that  this  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

COMPARATIVE  INCREASES  IN  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX'  AND  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  RATES 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 


1st  ncrease 


2il  increase 


3d  increase 


Proposed  in  S.  278< 


Tot».  incraase  '>om 
June  1,  19S6  > 


June  1. 
1966 


Oct  1, 
1967 


Dollar 
Increase 


Percent 
change 


Feb.  1. 
1970 


Dollar 

increase 


Percen" 
change 


Sept.  1, 
1972 


Dollar 
increase 


Percent 
chante 


Mayl, 
1974 


Dollar 
increase 


Percen. 
chante 


Amount        Percent 


Consumer  Price  Index  (per-  ^^       ioo.7  ..    403        U3.3 ^.51        125.7  - _"-!i_iy±"  —  :, ' ^"/JL-^;;;^;^-.^.^^^ 

Readjustment  assistance: 
(veterans,    no    service- 

connscled  disability  ch.  .,.         ..  ..  .g.            jqq  q 

gSpSY.,.-.:-.:::      |S     .|      «;  n;      |S       S    £S      S       i  S:5I      iS       «    ■.«      ■•»     ■»•» 

On-)ob  training N*^  '*" 

War  orphan  assistance: 
(wives,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren, 100  percent  dis- 
abled service-connected 

:J^^l'^:Z'X'Z             ^^             „,            „,  N,            ns              45         34.62            220       '      «  «  71            26C              g         }|.|8            .»         100  JO 

Institutional- ---           130             NC            NA  "«             ^^            ^^            f,^          ,^^            nr  na            189              29         18.U              a          ^  i| 

»ra\r.-v::::::      ij  -      Z       n1     ''-^^      'il      n1  "n"      "       -^       -       -       "* 

On-larm  training. NA  "*  "** 

Vocational      rehabilitation: 

</bUrv\ra"nl^:1h.3?;r             ,^„              „,             „,  ,,             X35               25         22.73             170               35  25.93             201               31          18.2*               9t            82.73 

ra|;'rpeVative--or-           "°             ^^             „,  „,            „,              23         24.21            148              30  25.A2            175              27         18.2«              8C           84.21 

.  CPI  cited  tor  first  day  o)  stated  month  is  index  <o'the  preceding  month.  Rc-means  No'c'ha?!i"in'BeneliL 

•Bene  it  provided  (or  the  first  time  lor  this  group  ol  beneficiaries. 
;  Dollar  0?  peicentage  increase  since  benefit  was  fust  provideo. 

„      -^     f   f^.  oil  c^tnntlv  -Diraling  inflation  in  his  cost  of  Oklahoma  (Mi-.  Bellmon)  in  offermg  an 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  for  all  sta_ntly  .piranng  innauon  amendment  to  S.  2784,  the  Vietnam  vet- 
practical  purposes,  I  am  ready  to  vote  on  nvuig.                 receives  the  appearance  erans  assistance  bill,  to  put  veterans  ed- 
the  amendment.  I  would   Ike  to  make  a  ^^  J^^« jf^f i^/t^'S  eare  of  W^  ucational    benefits   on   a   cost-of-living 
comment  or  two  concerning  the  stete-  fl^^^'^l'^^l^^^^  go  further  and  make  escalator. 

ments  by  the  chairman  of  "^e^ommittee  J/jy.^^j^^'J^his  needs  will  be  taken  care  m  recent  years,  we  have  seen  the  cost 

and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority  certain  irmi    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^  ti-emendous  heights  due 

member  of  the  committee,  i  Qo  noi  m-  ^^^^^  .^  nothing,  as  I  sav,  to  keep  the  to  high  rates  of  inflation.  Under  the  cur- 
tend  in  any  way  to  criticize  Ji^ai  ine  ^  ^^  j^^^  committee  of  Congress  from  rent  law,  educational  assistance  levels  for 
committee  has  'io^^^J^^^iiX^^"^  "^^^^^^  acting.  This  amendment  only  makes  cer-  veterans  cannot  be  improved  except  by 
mittee  has  done  an  extraordinarily  good  e^^^  ^^^  x^enef^t^  will  be  increased  action  of  Congress.  We  have  seen  that 
job  in  vinderstanding  the  "feds  oivei^  as  the  cost  of  living  rises.  the  actions  of  Congress  have  been  too 
erans  at  the  present  time  and  acimg  to  ^^  president,  I  am  ready  to  vote.  slow  to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly  rising  ex- 
meet  those  needs,  and  i  am  coixnueut  ^^  harTKE.  Mr.  President,  just  one  penses  veterans  must  meet, 
that  Congress  will  approve  tnis  legisi*-  ^.^^.^j '^j^j^  j.gga,.^  ^^  t^e  amendment  now  Rather  than  have  this  constant  lag  be- 
tion.                                    V,  ■   n  f        „„  before   us.   I   think   the   Senator   from  tween  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  con- 

My  concern  is  that  with  intlation  run-  California  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo-  gressional  increases  in  the  level  of  vet- 
ning,  as  it  now  is,  at  the  rate  ot  some  ^.^^  ^^^^  expressed  it  exactly  right  grans  educational  assistance,  we  can  re- 
13  or  14  percent  a  year,  if  we  approve  ^^^^  ^-^ey  said  the  amendment  would  ggivg  this  problem  very  simply  by  add- 
the  bUl  with  no  provision  for  meeting  ^^^^^  j^  ^n  operation  which  would  not  be  j^g  a  cost-of-living  escalator  to  GI  biU 
these  tmprecedented  increases  m  tne  ^^  ^^^^  benefit  to  the  veteran.  The  ques-  benefits.  This  provision  would  increase 
cost  of  living,  a  year  from  now  or  z  ^^^^  ^j^^^,  ^^  should  ask  the  veteran  is  educational  assistance  rates  automatical- 
years  from  now,  when  we  again  take  up  gij^p^y  "would  you  rather  have  a  cost-of-  jy  according  to  increases  in  the  living  ex- 
veterans'  benefit  legislation,  by  tnat  ^yj^g  increase  over  the  past  few  years,  or  pgnses  of  veterans, 
time  the  veteran's  income  will  be  run-  .^q^i^j  you  rather  have  what  Congress  meetings  with  veterans  in 
ning  roughly  25  percent  or  perhaps  even  ^as  done?"  The  difference  is  substantial,  j^^s^s  I  know  that  this  measure  is 
30  percent  behind  his  needs.  Congress  has  done  better  by  the  veteran  ^ly  needed  The  veterans  in  my  State 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  act  now  to  t^an  under  this  concept.  If  this  amend-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  others  have  had  great  diffi- 

make  certain  that  at  least  that  part  of  ment  goes  into  the  bill,  we  would  elimi-  ^^^.    ^^  obtaining  adequate  educational 

meeting  the  cost  of  education  to  a  vet-  nate  some  of  the  incentive   to  review  tj.aining  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 

eran  will  have  been  taken  care  of.  To  me.  the  program  for  improvements   and  we  (ideational  assistance  rates, 

it  seems  extremely  unkind  to  consign  a  ^ould  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  who  considering  that  GI  bill  educational 

veteran  to  the  absolute  certamty  that  want  to  hold  veterans' benefits  down.  I  do  ^.J^'^^^^Ttf  r  m^^^^ 

the  purchasing  power  of  his  educational  not  want  to  do  that.  Congress  has  a  re-  P^^^J^.^    improved    our    national 

'"?^omn,itUec.ng«aheadand«.ta  SlnSs  In  t4  Consumer  Price  Ind»^-  J^'Sf  leZTXtioSSS^nS 

month.  2  months,  or  6  months  from  now.  which  has  Utte  relevance  to  the  actual  ™J;  ™J'hl  J^''^^„^„. 

SrS  rL^reLrS  '^0^0^^  ^"^^i^^f  St  I  ur.e  that  U.e  X  he£j.  that  - -en^--  add 

T^TS^TT^S&'iS.  "^rS  '"Sr"''^S'"^^"Sent,  I  am  Pleased  ^^^^^^^^, 

Veteran  dSmtpayae  penalty  for  con-  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from  needs  of  veterans  attendmg  school.  I  urge 
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every  Senator  to  give  his  full  support 
to  this  measure. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  1  yield 
back  the  remained  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  All  time  on  this  amendment 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  1440  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BioEN),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshii-e  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  tMr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweixer)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent 
on  oCQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 


I  No.  260  Leg] 

TEAS— 35 

Abourezk 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

BtXer 

Eastland 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Ervln 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Riblcoff 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Roth 

Brock 

Hruska 

Scott,  Hugh 

Buckler 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Cblles 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Clark 

McGovern 

Tower 

Dole 

Metcair 

Young 

Domenlcl 

Mondale 
NATS— 54 

Allen 

Hart 

Muskle 

Beall 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Haskell 

Pack  wood 

Bible 

Hatneld 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

Huddles  ton 

Randolph 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Hughes 

Scott, 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

William  L. 

Cannon 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Case 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Cbxirch 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Long 

Symington 

Fannin 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Ooldwater 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Gravel 

McOee 

Welcker 

Qrlffln 

Metzenbaum 

WUUams 

Hansen 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING- 

-U 

Bayh 

Ctirtls 

McIntyre 

Blden 

Fulbrtght 

Schwelker 

cook 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Cotton 

Mcanre 

So  Mr.  Belimon's  amendment   (No. 
1440)  was  rejected. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  thst  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  vas  rejected  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  or  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pre  ddent,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pre  sident,  does  any 
time  remain  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  O] 'FICER.  Some 
time  remains  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  How  ;  nuch  time  re- 
mains on  the  bill,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  :5  minutes;  the 
Senator  from  South  C  irolina  has  35 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pr  jsident,  I  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  tl  e  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pre  sident,  I  had  an 
amendment  which  was  similar  In  some 
sense  to  the  amendment  which  was  just 
rejected.  Being  able  to  c  )unt,  I  will  not 
offer  the  amendment.  It  \  rould  have  pro- 
vided for  the  extension  of  the  cost-of- 
hving  allowance  paid  lo  Government 
employees  under  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  veterans  who  are  attending 
schools  in  the  areas  whe  re  those  allow- 
ances are  paid  to  Feden  1  employees  In 
the  offshore  areas. 

I  do  want  to  ask  the  c  lairman  of  the 
committee  concerning  another  matter 
we  have  discussed  off  the  floor,  I  wanted 
to  make  certain  of  this,  i;  a  State  deter- 
mines to  pay  its  veterans  i  ho  are  attend- 
ing a  university,  pursuing  an  educational 
course,  funds  out  of  its  own  treasury  to 
assist  them  in  their  edui  latlonal  activi- 
ties, will  any  of  the  fund  s  provided  un- 
der this  bill  be  reduced,  vill  any  of  the 
Federal  support,  educatio  lal  benents  for 
veterans,  be  reduced  because  of  pay- 
ments from  States  or  othe  r  sources  to  as- 
sist veterans  in  their  activ  Ities? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  assume  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  this  bill  >whlch  provides 
a  direct  payment  of  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  to  the  vfeteran  will  not 
be  reduced  by  a  veteran's  income.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  direct  payment  to  the  veteran 
as  an  obligation  of  the  U.B.  Treasiur.  In 
no  way  can  it  be  reducec  by  any  other 
payment  made  to  the  vete:  an. 

Of  course  under  certa  n  need  tested 
programs  such  as  the  vei  erans'  pension 
program,  the  amount  of  pension  Is  re- 
duced by  other  available  countable  in- 
come. But  the  educatio  lal  assistance 
program  Is  different  froj  i  the  pension 
program. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Well,  1 1]  lank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  on  thai. 

I  would  have  hoped  the  committee 
might  have  considered  tl^e  other  prob- 
lem. We  have  now.  for  j  instance,  the 
cost  of  living  in  Anchoragp  of  141.9  per- 
cent of  that  here  In  Washington,  B.C., 
and  in  Fairbanks  it  Is  evien  worse,  and 
most  of  our  students  are  going  to  school 
in  the  Fairbanks  area. 

I  have  seen  the  vote  on  t>ils  ceiling,  the 
cost-of-living  escalation,  ilnd  I  think  we 
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face  the  same  problem  w  th  regard  to 
our  cost-of-living  payment  b  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  offshore  areas. 

I  do  believe,  though,  it  Is  going  to  have 
to  be  adjusted  by  our  State  legislature 
and  that  is  why  I  am  gla(  to  have  the 
Senator's  comment  that  if  the  States  do 
Increase  any  pay,  any  kind  of  veterans' 
benefits,  it  will  not  decreas  s  the  Federal 
payment  in  any  way. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Sena  tor  is  exactly 
right. 

The  distinguished  Senate  r  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gravel)  has  also  talked  to  me 
about  this  same  matter  an<  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  cost  ol  living  in  the 
Alaska  area.  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  going  t<  i  ask  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  ds  a  complete 
review  of  this  matter  and  se  s  if  they  have 
any  recommendations. 

We  are  well  aware  of  rour  concern 
and  feel  it  should  be  reviewed,  examined, 
and  reported  back  to  the  qommittee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  appreciate  that  very 
mucli.  Tliank  you. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  lik* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President!  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1444. 

The  PRESIDING  OFtlCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proc^ded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  Is  as  f ol  ows : 

On  page  45,  strike  out  the  ti  ,ble  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  not  Including  the  footnotes 
thereunder,  and  insert  In  11^  thereof  the 
following : 
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"Column  I 


Column  Column  Col  mn 
II  III  I  r 


Basis 


No  de-  One  da-  Two 
pend-     pend- 
ents        ent 


it- 
peid- 

<nt» 


Full-time i$235     '  J278     'J)l6 

Three-quaiter-time.      M77       '208       =44 
Half-time »U8       »139      »  58 


On  page  64,  line  6,  immedlatfely 
215."  Insert  "(a)". 

On  page  66,  between  lines  3 
the  following: 

"(b)(1)    Chapter  36   of    . 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
11796.    P^rm    cooperative 
coordinator 


Column  V 


More  than  two 
dependents 


The  amount  in 
column     IV, 
plus  the  fol- 
lowing for 
each  de- 
pendent in 
excess  of 
two: 
J19 

15 

10." 


after  "Sec. 
and  4,  Insert 

title  38,  United 
4ddlng  at  the 
: oUows : 

program;     State 


"  '(a)  The  Administrator  is  feuthorlzed  to 
pay  to  any  State  which  employs  an  Individ- 
ual (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  a  "State  coordinator")  to  iiarry  out  the 
duties  described  in  subsectior  (b)  of  this 
section  an  amount  equal  to  Ti  per  centum 
of  the  annual  salary  paid  to  sijch  individual 
by  the  State,  but  the  amounii  paid  by  the 
Administrator  may  not  exceed  (20,000  per 
annum  In  the  case  of  any  Stat*  coordinator. 
No  payment  may  be  made  in  tSe  case  of  the 
State  coordinator  of  any  Stat«  unless  such 
State  coordinator  is  an  employee  of  the 
State  department  of  educatlai  or  a  cor- 
responding agency  of  the  State.  1 

'"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
in  the  case  of  any  State  whKh  employs  a 
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state  coordinator  and  requires  such  State 
coordinator  to  perform  the  following  duties: 

'•  '(1)  locate  veterans  eligible  for  and  iden- 
tify their  educational  needs  under  farm 
cooperative  program; 

"'(2)  work  with  the  appropriate  officials 
of  educational  institutions  within  the  State 
to  organize  and  carry  out  farm  cooperative 
programs  within  the  existing  educational  sys- 
tem in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  eligible 
veterans; 

"  '(3)  determine  whether  farm  cooperative 
programs  offered  by  educational  institutions 
within  the  State  are  organized  and  admin- 
istered In  accordance  wtlh  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  and.  If  not,  to 
assist  such  institutions  to  comply  with  suoh 
regulations; 

"'(4)  encourage  educational  Institutions 
within  the  State  to  use  veterans'  cost-of- 
instruction  payments  received  under  section 
420  <rf  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  to  develop  and  carry  out  farm  co- 
operative programs; 

"'(5)  encourage  the  publicizing  through 
Veterans  Assistance  Centers  of  farm  coopera- 
tive programs  available  within  ths  State  to 
eligible  veterans,  and  encourage  participa- 
tion In  such  prograins  by  eligible  veterans; 
and 

"'(6)  carry  out  such  other  duties  related 
to  the  foregoing  as  the  State  may  prescribe. 

"'(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.'. 

"(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  36  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"  '1796.    Farm    cooperative    program;    State 
coordinators.'," 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  make  a  cor- 
rection In  the  amendment.  On  page  2, 
there  is  a  typographical  error  for  veter- 
ans attending  "three-quarter  time,"  with 
two  dependents,  the  figure  $344  should 
be  changed  to  $237. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  following  line  3, 
under  "two  dependents"  change  the  figure 
«344  to  $237. 

FARM    COOPERATIVE   PBOCRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  S.  2784,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Veterans  Education  program,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  farm  co- 
operative program  into  a  meaningful  and 
beneficial  training  institution  for  veter- 
ans involved  in  farming. 

PBESENT   PaOCRAM   IN    SHAMBLES 

In  the  State  of  Kansas,  a  mere  32  of 
more  than  72,000  Vietnam  era  veterans 
have  participated  in  farm  cooperative 
programs,  according  to  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
This  essentially  nonexistent  enrollment 
compares  to  a  farm  training  participa- 
tion rate  of  12.7  percent  of  the  185,000 
World  War  II  veterans  in  Kansas.  Par- 
ticipation In  the  farm  cooperative  pro- 
gram nationwide  is  a  bare  0.3  percent 
compared  to  8.9  percent  In  the  post- 
World  War  n  era. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  comparison 
is  shocking  evidence  of  our  failure  to 
provide  a  meaningful  farm  cooperative 
program  to  Vietnam  veterans.  Kansas 
is  the  Nation's  and  the  world's  primary 


wheat  producing  area.  We  are  also  ma- 
jor producers  of  livestock,  com,  and 
grain  sorghimi.  It  Is  simply  incompre- 
hensible to  me  that  one  of  the  country's 
leading  agricultural  States  does  not  have 
a  viable  farm  training  program  for  vet- 
erans. 

Unfortunately,  the  rest  of  the  States 
follow  much  the  same  example  as  Kan- 
sas, as  indicated  by  the  table  prepared 
from  VA  figiares.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Participation  under  farm  cooperative  train- 
ing programs  during  Vietnam  era  through 
April  1974 

Alabama  12 

Alaska  3 

Arizona  11 

Arkansas 3,073 

California 100 

Colorado   17 

Connecticut 3 

Delaware 2 

District  of  Columbia 2 

Florida —  446 

Georgia 13 

HawaU 2 

Idaho 6 

IlUnols 65 

Indiana 781 

Iowa 2,412 

Kansas 32 

Kentucky  5 

Louisiana   50 

Maine    2 

Maryland    6 

Massachusetts 5 

Michigan 8 

Minnesota 2,045 

Mississippi L 3 

Missouri    972 

Montana 19 

Nebraska 1.591 

Nevada 1 

New  Hampshire 3 

New  Jersey 5 

New  Mexico 2 

New  York 17 

North  Carolina - 722 

North  Dakota 467 

Ohio  — — 5 

(^lahoma 791 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania 7 

Rhode  Island 0 

South  Carolina 9 

South  Dakota 740 

Tennessee 105 

Texas 40 

Utah - 3 

Vermont 1 

Virginia 59 

Washington •  16 

West  Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 610 

Wyoming 29 

Puerto  Rico 1 

U.S.   total 15,328 

Figures  compiled  by  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  table 
also  shows  a  wide  discrepancy  among  the 
States.  Since  nearly  all  States  have  agri- 
cultural areas,  it  Is  clear  that  changes 
need  to  be  made  in  the  program  to  pro- 
mote greater  imiformity  among  the 
States.  These  changes,  as  provided  by 
my  amendment,  are  only  fair  in  the  In- 
terest of  providing  equal  opportunity  to 
farm  veterans  in  all  States. 

It  is  also  clear  from  the  wide  differ- 


ences in  enrollment  levels  among  States 
that  some  States  are  better  organized 
than  others.  In  drafting  this  amendment, 
I  have  received  information  from  some  of 
those  States  which  have  more  success- 
ful programs. 

TREMENDOT76    MEED 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  a  viable 
farm  training  program  for  veterans  is 
obvious.  Farming  is  becoming  an  ever- 
more technical  and  complicated  Indus- 
try. Farming  techniques  are  becoming 
progressively  more  sophisticated  with  the 
application  of  fertilizer  and  chemicals 
and  the  use  of  larger  and  more  compli- 
cated machinery.  In  order  to  be  competi- 
tive, young  farmers  must  be  proficient  in 
a  large  number  of  administrative  skills 
in  such  areas  as  marketing,  recordkeep- 
ing, tax  laws,  labor  management,  and 
numerous  other  items. 

With  the  complicated  requirements 
placed  on  farmers  these  days,  there  is 
clearly  a  great  need  for  a  good  training 
program.  As  Senators  from  predomi- 
nantly consumer  areas  know,  the  price 
of  food  Is  one  of  the  most  critical  items  In 
holding  dowTi  inflation.  In  order  to  have 
reasonably  priced  food,  we  need  com- 
petent, efficient  farmers.  The  money  we 
spend  In  developing  a  good  farm  coop- 
erative training  program  would  un- 
doubtedly be  returned  many  times  over 
in  abundant,  high  quality,  and  more  ef- 
ficiently produced  food. 

And  the  number  of  veterans  who  could 
benefit  from  farm  training  is  substantial. 
In  Kansas  alone,  over  20,000  Vietnam  era 
veterans  have  not  participated  in  train- 
ing under  the  GI  bill.  Undoubtedly,  many 
of  these  veterans  live  on  farms  and  could 
benefit  greatly  from  a  farm  training  pro- 
gram. Similarly,  many  thousands  of  the 
2.3  million  Vietnam  veterans  across  the 
Nation  who  have  not  used  the  GI  bill 
could  benefit  from  training  under  a  good 
farm  cooperative  program. 

ASSISTANCE    RATE    INCREASED 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
change  the  farm  cooperative  program  in 
two  ways,  by  Increasing  the  monthly  ed- 
ucational assistance  allowance  and.  by 
creating  a  State  coordinator  for  farm 
cooperative  programs. 

Veterans  involved  in  farming  fre- 
quently have  to  travel  long  distances  to 
reach  faciUties  where  farm  training  pro- 
grams can  be  held.  In  Kansas,  these  dis- 
tances are  frequently  In  excess  of  50 
miles,  and  this  is  not  unusual  for  many 
Western  and  Midwestern  States.  An  In- 
crease in  the  monthly  assistance  will 
help  veterans  on  farms  to  overcome  the.se 
travel  expenses. 

Because  of  the  dispersion  of  veterans 
in  rural  aresis,  it  Is  more  expensive  to  or- 
ganize and  operate  meaningful  farm 
training  programs.  The  lower  number 
of  students  per  instructor  may  drive  the 
cost  of  Instruction  up  and  instructors 
may  have  higher  travel  and  miscellane- 
ous expenses  Involved  In  training  farm 
veterans.  To  help  cover  the  additional 
expense  of  these  programs,  a  larger  as- 
sistance rate  is  needed.  The  tuition  pay- 
ment provision  is  also  helpful  in  this  re- 
gard, and  I  approve  of  it. 

As  veterans  representatives  in  Kansas 
have  pointed  out,  the  requirement  of  10 
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hours  per  week  for  the  farm  cooperative 
program  is  very  nearly  as  much  as  the  12 
hours  per  week  required  for  imlversity 
training.  I  believe  that  an  increase  in  the 
monthly  allowance  rate  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  level  of  sissistance  adequate  to 
encoiirage  participation. 

In  accordance  with  this,  I  have  raised 
the  level  of  monthly  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  by  one-half  the  difference 
between  the  existing  farm  cooperative 
rates  and  those  for  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  In  view  of  the  efforts  veterans 
in  farm  programs  must  make  and  the  im- 
IX)rtance  of  participation  in  these  pro- 
grams to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  I  be- 
lieve these  increases  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide more  equitable  assistance  to  farm 
veterans. 

STATE  COORDINATOB 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment  to 
establish  a  State  coordinator  for  farm 
cooperative  programs  was  drawn  up  after 
consulting  with  education  and  agricul- 
tural training  officials  and  veterans  rep- 
resentatives in  Kansas,  and  VA  ofiQcials. 
Information  about  successful  progrsuns 
in  other  States  was  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  dispersed  nature  of  the  veteran 
population  in  r\iral  areas  has  made  it 
extremely  difiScult  for  schools  to  identify 
the  type  and  magnitude  of  veterans' 
farm  training  needs.  The  consequence  is 
that  farm  cooperative  programs  simply 
have  not  been  organized,  although  an 
adequate  number  of  junior  colleges,  vo- 
cational-technical schools,  and  univer- 
sities exists  to  allow  excellent  training. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  several 
organizations  exist,  which  collectively 
could  set  up  meaningful  programs.  The 
Extension  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  veterans  orga- 
nizations have  the  facilities  to  determine 
the  number  and  location  of  farm  veter- 
ans and  their  training  needs.  State  edu- 
cation and  school  officials,  with  this  type 
of  information,  could  better  organize 
farm  training  programs  to  meet  these 
needs. 

Although  these  groups  exist  in  every 
State,  the  difference  between  States  with 
successful  programs  and  those  with  un- 
successful programs  appears  to  be  the 
amount  of  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  these  groups.  In  at  least  some 
areas  with  successfxil  programs,  a  coordi- 
nator has  been  established  to  promote 
cooperation  and  Joint  efforts  among 
these  groups. 

For  this  reason,  the  creation  of  a  State 
coordinator  has  been  identified  as  one  of 
the  steps  necessary  to  develop  meaning- 
ful agricultural  training.  The  State  co- 
ordinator would  be  responsible  for  work- 
ing with  the  organizations  mentioned  be- 
fore to  Identify  the  number  of  veterans 
and  their  training  needs,  and  then  or- 
ganizing programs  to  meet  those  needs. 
The  coordinator  would  be  employed 
under  each  State  department  of  educa- 
tion and  up  to  75  percent  of  his  salary 
would  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  States  an  incentive  to  estab- 
lish this  ofQce. 

Although  the  Extension  Service,  State 
education  facilities,  and  other  essential 
organizations  already  exist,  there  is  pres- 
ently no  individual  responsible  for  get- 


ting these  groups  together  to  produce  a 
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program.  I  be- 

is  essential  to 

training  pro- 


discussed  this 
distinguished 


meaningful  farm  training 

lieve  that  this  measure 

achieving  a  useful  farmi 

gram  to  obtain  uniformity  sunong  the 

States. 

Mr.  President,  the  States  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  stafid  to  gain  from 
the  improvements  thi  > 
would  make  in  the  farm  cooperative  pro- 
gram. I  urge  every  Senator  to  support 
this  measme. 

Mr.  President,  I  have 
amendment  with  the 
cliairman  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committi  e  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  I  believe  that  si^ce  calling  this 
to  the  attention  of  the 
matter  which  I  sought  lo  correct  with 
the  amendment  has  be  en  fairly  well 
taken  care  of  in  the  report . 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  if 
that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes.  I  wpuld  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Kalisas,  if  he  wiU 
look  on  pages  54,  55.  and  ^6  of  the  report, 
that  the  report  does  co^er  this  matter 
quite  extensively  and  wis  done  at  the 
specific  request  of  the  ]  Senator  from 
Kansas.  In  fact,  some  language  in  the 
report  is  identical  to  the  language  in  the 
letter  which  he  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee and  which  has  bean  made  part  of 
tlie  hearing  record  on  tae  GI  bill. 

We  are  quite  concerned  about  low 
participating  levels  in  and  want  to  see 
greater  participation  in  these  farm  co- 
operative programs. 

We  believe  that  the  lowjparticipation  is 
one  wliich  should  be  re\*ewed  not  only 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  but  also 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriiulture  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
State  directors  of  Agriculture  Extension 
Services.  1 

In  my  judgment,  the  committee's  di- 
rections contained  in  tae  report  to  S. 
2784  provide  a  needed  fifst  step  remedy 
to  improving  the  program.  At  the  same 
time  I  want  to  assure  Vat  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  if  this  does  not  correct  the 
situation  then  the  compnittee  will  be 
more  than  willing  to  revlaw  it  once  again. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  tlje  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator]  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  because  in  my  State,  for 
example,  there  are  only  albout  32  veterans 
out  of  more  than  72,000  eligible  who  par- 
ticipated in  farm  cooperative  programs. 
There  are  just  too  many  out  there  who 
are  not  participating  vflio  could  have 
some  benefit.  That  is  tha  reason  for  my 
suggestion.  I 

I  appreciate  the  fact  ttlat  the  commit- 
tee saw  fit  to  include  iti  the  report  a 
strong  statement  and  also  emphasized 
that  there  should  be  mc^e  done  in  this 
area. 

I  am  happy  to  yield 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  my  diitinguished  col- 
league from  Kansas  for  his  continuing 
interest  in  this  GI  education  bill. 

Without  any  doubt  at  all,  his  interest 
and  concern,  his  involvement  in  the  pro- 
gram, have  resulted  in  language  in  the 
committee  report  that  focuses  on  the 
attention  that  has  been  if  such  concern 
to  him. 
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There  is  no  question  but!  that  one  of 
the  ways  of  measuring  the  success  of  a 
program  is  to  see  how  muchj  involvement 
results  from  it. 

As  the  distinguished  Sfenator  from 
Kansas  has  pointed  out  there  is  not  the 
participation  in  these  agricultural  farm 
cooperative  programs  that  -^  might  have 
hoped  would  be  the  case. 

I  think  they  do  need  to  be  looked  at. 
I  compliment  him  on  his  leadership  in 
seeing  that  we  examine  clos  ely  how  suc- 
cessful are  our  well-intentio  led  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  kind  of  i>erfection 
schools,  whatever  they  may 
make  a  typical  veteran  niore  produc- 
tive, able  to  live  a  more  sttisfying  and 
fruitful  life,  and  able  to  ({ontribute  to 
his  country. 

Few  people  have  done  a 
this   area  than  has   the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  thjank  him  for 
his  interest. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

This  seems  to  me  a  viek  shared  by 
both  those  Senators  who  hajve  just  spok- 
en, that  farming  is  becoming  more  tech- 
nical, there  are  a  great  man;  r  areas  where 
we  can  have  training  to  bej  lefit  not  just 
the  farmers,  but  the  consiu  ler. 

Based  on  the  statement  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  I  nm  prepared 
to  withdraw  the  amendmen ;. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  ol  the  amend- 
ment. I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  prepared  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  and  yield  liack  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  3R.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  the  amei  dment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  amendment  was  wiihdrawn. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presiient,  I  know 
of  no  other  amendments. 

I  am  ready  to  ask  for  a  th:  rd  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  have  third  reading,  I  vish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana] for  his  very, 
very  effective  leadership  atid  for  man- 
agement on  this  bill.  Thjere  were  all 
sorts  of  problems  and  varyl  ig  viewpoints 
on  it.  It  was  all  brought  together  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, and  I  thank  him  agaitt. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  being  !  o  gracious. 

Without  the  cooperation  of  what  I 
think  is  the  best  working  committee  in 
the  whole  Senate,  we  would  never  have 
been  able  to  come  forward  with  this  bill. 

The  comimittee  members  are  dedicated 
and  hard  working.  The  s^ff  members 
who  are  working  on  it  have)  done  equally 
long,  arduous  work  in  dealing  with  so 
many  complicated  issues. 

I  feel  we  have  come  f orwa  rd  with  what, 
in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  i  aost  compre- 
hensive modifications  of  the  education 
program  for  veterans  that  lias  been  done 
since  World  War  n. 
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In  many  ways  this  bill 
measure  imder  which  many 
gress  went  to  school  after 


exceeds  the 
of  us  in  Con- 
World  War  n. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  What  is  the  estimated  cost 
of  this  bill  when  it  is  in  full  operation? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  estimated  first 
year's  cost  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  $1.9  billion.  The  committee 
seriously  questions  whether  it  will  cost 
nearly  that  much.  However,  the  difficulty 
in  maldng  estimates  with  the  program  is 
that  frequently  when  we  increase  the 
educational  assistance  rate,  the  number 
of  people  who  go  to  school  is  also  in- 
creased. If  participation  is  Increased, 
that  ought  to  be  a  good  sign  rather  than  a 
bsid  sign.  We  have  the  obligation  to  edu- 
cate these  veterans  who  have  honorably 
served  their  country. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
that  figure? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  $1.9  billion. 
Mr.  LONG.  $1.9  billion.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  my  word  of  commendation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  his  diligence  and  his  willingness  to 
hold  hearings  and  to  listen  to  those  who 
sought  to  covuisel  and  advise  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  I  want  to  pay 
my  respects  and  express  my  apprecia- 
tion, as  well,  to  those  Senators  who  have 
presented  amendments  here  on  the  floor 
today.  I  speak  with  pau-ticular  reference 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  and  his  cosponsors,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  and  his 
cosponsors,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  his  cosponsors. 
While  those  amendments  were  either 
withdrawn  or  voted  down,  I  think  with- 
out question  their  interest  has  helped 
focus  attention  upon  the  problems  that 
the  veterans  face,  and  for  that  not  only 
the  veterans  but  all  Americans  can  be 
grateful. 

There  are  few  programs  that  I  know 
of  that  have  returned  in  as  great  a  meas- 
ure the  moneys  that  have  been  invested 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  the 
GI  education  bill.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  we  will  have  the  same  experi- 
ence with  this  bill  as  we  have  had  with 
earlier  bills. 

The  question  was  asked  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee as  to  what  it  is  estimated  this  bill 
will  cost.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
tlie  committee  observed  that  for  the  year 
1975  it  has  been  estimated  by  the  admin- 
istration to  cost  $1.9  billion.  "Hie  chair- 
man of  the  commttee  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  are  those  who  feel  it 
will  not  cost  that  much. 

For  1976,  the  estimate  is  $1.8  billion 
plus:  for  1977,  $1.4  billion  plus;  for  1978, 
$1.4  billion  plus:  and  for  1979,  a  smaller 
amount — $1.4  billion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  just  want  to  express 
my   thanks  both  to  the  distinguished 


chairman  and  the  ranking  Republican 
Member,  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Indiana  and  Wyoming,  respectively, 
for  the  real  job  they  have  done  here.  As 
has  been  suggested  by  him.  It  has  not 
been  an  easy  job  reconciling  all  the  vsu*- 
ious  suggestions,  all  the  demands,  and 
till  the  ideas,  but  they  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the  bill 
so  overwhelmingly  that  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  Senate's  position.  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  passed  by  a  very  strong  vote. 

I  have  no  inside  information,  but  I  am 
very  much  heartened  by  some  informa- 
tion that  indicated  the  President  would 
also  accept  the  principle  of  returning  to 
a  tuition  policy. 

I  hope  the  conferees,  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  will  feel  just  as  strongly  when 
they  get  to  conference  as  they  have  all 
along  on  this  bill — that  the  tuition  prin- 
ciple is  an  enormously  important  one, 
and  that  if  they  have  any  problems  about 
it.  they  will  bring  it  back  and  we  will 
send  it  back  to  the  conference  with  a 
new  vote  of  confidence. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
His  enthusiasm  and  his  help  have  been 
contributing  factors  to  the  tuition  princi- 
ple that  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
say  an  additional  word,  I  happen  to  be 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee  because  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  chose, 
rather  than  to  choose  the  assignment 
which  I  now  occupy,  to  be  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  been  more 
interested,  more  diligent,  and  more  effec- 
tive in  sponsoring  programs  that  look  to 
the  needs  and  the  aspirations  of  the  vet- 
erans than  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  I  just  wanted  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  pay  my  respects  to  him  for  the 
tremendous  job  he  has  done  not  only  for 
veterans  but  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  kind  words. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  having  re- 
served time  with  the  distingiiished  man- 
ager to  speak  on  behalf  of  S.  2784,  the 
Comprehensive  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Readjustment  Act,  whose  progress  I  have 
watched  very  closely  during  the  past 
months,  my  foremost  impression  has 
been  the  able  and  determined  leadership 
of  its  sponsor  and  author  as  he  shep- 
herded it  through  the  legislative  process. 
As  has  been  the  case  with  all  veterans 
legislation  since  the  creation  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  by 
the  92d  Congress,  this  effort  to  extend  to 
veterans  educational  opportunities  com- 
mensurate with  their  sacrifice  by  pro- 
viding financial  benefits  equal  to  the 
high  cost  of  education,  bears  the  stamp 
of  its  chairman,  Indiana's  exemplary 
senior  Senator,  Vance  Hahtke.  The  com- 
mittee's deliberate  and  open  considera- 


tion of  three  major  proposals  for  improv- 
ing the  GI  bill  has  produced  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation  and  given  the  Senate 
a  shining  example  of  how  the  committee 
process  ought  to  function. 

I  reject  the  contention  put  forth  by  the 
House  in  an  effort  to  force  the  Sena  te  to 
accept  the  least  expensive  proposal.  H.R. 
12628,  that  the  Senate  was  to  blame  for 
the  expiration  of  benefits  for  post- 
Korean  GI's  because  of  foot-dragging  in 
marking  up  this  bill.  The  Record  wiU 
show  that  the  conunittee  reported  out 
and  the  Senate  passed  bills  to  prevent 
the  cutoff  twice  before  the  House  passed 
a  similsu:  measure. 

Now  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  has  unanimously  reported 
this  comprehensive  bill,  which  repre- 
sents months  of  effort  on  their  pait  on 
behalf  of  the  greater  number  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
shaping  a  GI  bill  that  addresses  itself 
to  the  particular  needs  of  the  Vietnam 
veteran.  The  nnflinp.hing  determination 
of  the  staff  and  the  chairman  to  stand 
up  to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  claims  that  the  present  system  is 
sufficient  response  to  the  promise  made 
to  the  veterans  of  America's  longest  war; 
to  stand  up  to  the  President,  who  has 
threatened  to  veto  any  rate  Increase  in 
benefits  in  excess  of  8  percent;  and  to 
stand  up  to  the  House,  whose  13.6  per- 
cent addition  to  the  status  quo  is  insuffi- 
cient before  the  bill  was  even  passed, 
must  not  be  forsaken  now  as  we  enact 
this  bill  and  send  it  to  conference  with 
the  House.  The  veterans  and  the  Nation 
have  been  well  served  by  the  committee 
In  forging  this  bill.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence in  the  persuasive  genius  of  the 
chairman,  and  am  confident  that  he  and 
the  other  Senate  conferees  will  meet  with 
great  success  in  insisting  upon  the  ex- 
cellent Senate  bill,  and  in  resisting  House 
attempts  to  whittle  away  the  Vietnam 
veterans'  due. 

Mr.  President,  two  dates  loom  large  on 
the  calendar  in  these  closing  days  of 
June.  The  first  occurs  this  Saturday, 
Jime  22,  which  marks  30  years  to  the  day 
that  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  less 
than  a  month  after  the  Invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy, made  ready  to  welcome  Amer- 
ica's World  War  n  troops  home  by 
signing  Into  law  the  very  first  GI  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  GI  bill  has  been,  through 
the  decades  since  that  day,  one  of  the 
most  effective  pieces  of  social  legisla- 
tion ever  enacted  by  Congress.  The  re- 
turn on  the  $14  billion  in  benefits  paid 
imder  the  first  GI  bin  of  1944  has  ap- 
proached a  ratio  of  6  to  1.  But  these  in- 
vestments can  only  have  their  full  im- 
pact for  the  Vietnam  veteran  if  they 
can  be  used  by  all  of  the  nearly  12  mil- 
lion veterans  covered  by  the  1988  bill. 
At  the  present  rates  of  assistance,  many 
former  GI's  find  themselves  "priced  out" 
of  a  higher  education,  or  taking  classes 
at  a  retarded  pace  because  of  the  need 
to  work  to  supplement  the  monthly  VA 
checks.  Furthermore.  285,000  cold  war 
veterans  who  were  retroactively  covered 
by  the  present  GI  bill  will  find  them- 
selves ineligible  even  for  their  present 
meager  benefits  on  Jtine  30  unless  this 
legislation  is  passed.  This  Is  the  second 
date  to  wliich  the  conferees  must  address 
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themselves,  as  my  esteemed  colleague  is 
well  aware.  Having  borne  the  vitupera- 
tion of  the  other  body  and  of  uniformed 
public  opinion  In  order  to  buy  the  Sen- 
ate time  to  consider  its  cations  and  draft 
this  desperately  needed  bill,  I  am  con- 
fident that  Senator  Hartke  and  the  Sen- 
ate language  will  prevail,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Vietnam  veterans.  At  this 
point,  on  behalf  of  Delaware's  20,000 
eligible  veterans,  I  would  cmce  again 
applaud  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to 
do  right  by  our  struggling  young  vet- 
erans, who  so  richly  deserve  the  chance 
for  a  better  future,  and  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Adjutant  of 
the  Department  of  Delaware  American 
Legion  memorializing  the  Senate  of  the 
critical  nature  of  the  legislation,  and 
supporting  the  Hartke  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  be  printed 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  American  Legiok, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  June  14, 1974. 
Hon.  JossPH  R.  Bden, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Dirksen  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Biden:  I  refer  to  H.R.  12628 
as  amended.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Senate  version  of  this  bill  will  be  brought 
before  a  conference  committee  composed  of 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  and  the  senior  Members  of  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  It  Is  indi- 
cated that  this  action  will  take  place  within 
the  next  few  days  and  I  respectfully  invite 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  The  American 
I«gion  In  Delaware  strongly  supports  the 
Senate  version  of  SM.  12628. 

This  matter  Is  critical  and  we  need  your 
help.  On  June  30  time  will  run  out  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  deserving  student  vet- 
erans vinless  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans  Affairs  act  quickly  to  re- 
solve their  differences. 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  support  this 
measure. 

Sincerely, 

Oakland  D.  Blooosworth, 

Department  Adjutant. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  just 
a  year  ago,  our  Nation,  encouraged  over 
the  cease-fire  in  Southeast  Asia,  was  in- 
deed joyful  over  the  repatriation  of  596 
prisoners  of  w£ir,  some  of  whom  had 
been  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong  for  years.  The  enthusiastic  wel- 
come given  them  when  they  returned  to 
their  homeland  was  a  fitting  manifesta- 
tion of  gratitude  and  appreciation  for 
service  rendered  as  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing time  of  war. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  almost  7 
million  other  Vietnam-era  veterans.  For 
many  of  these  veterans,  2'/2  million  of 
whom  served  in  the  Indochina  theater, 
readjustment  to  peace  has  proven  no  less 
traumatic  then  adjustment  to  war.  While 
returning  POW's  have  been  received 
with  ringing  accolades  there  is  growing 
evidence  and  concern  that  other  veter- 
ans have  been  Ignored  and  even  ne- 
glected. 

Despite  claims  our  veterans  are  being 
provided  easy  transition  to  civilian  life, 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  a  smaller 
slice  of  the  Federal  budget  is  going  to 
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help  veterans  now  thaii  went  to  them 
10  years  ago. 

We  cannot  replace  the  time  these  men 
lost  in  Vietnam.  But  we  can  do  much  to 
improve  their  health,  iheir  jobs,  and 
their  hopes.  The  Vietiiun  veteran  of 
today  faces  grave  difflculiies  in  returning 
to  civilian  life.  For,  in  Addition  to  the 
dislocation  which  accompanies  any  such 
change  in  one's  life,  he  i^  faces  a  con- 
tracting job  market  atd  accelerating 
costs  of  education  and  training  which 
pose  enormous  obstacles  to  his  reintegra- 
tion into  the  mainstream  of  the  life  of 
the  Nation.  We  would  do  grave  injustice 
to  these  young  men  aid  women  who 
risked  life  and  limb  in 
Nation  if  we  were  to  fo: 
fices,  now  that  our  invi 
war  we  asked  them  to 
an  end. 

I  would  like  to  commei 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
2784,  a  bill  which  goes  a  long  way  toward 
helping  our  young  veter$ns  returning  to 
civilian  society  after  Vietnam.  The  Viet- 
nam-Era Veterans'  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974,  gives  our  veterans  the 
needed  rate  adjustment^  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  educational  assist- 
ance. The  bill  also  helps  veterans  with  a 
new  education  loan  program  and  it  im- 
proves employment  asastance  to  vet- 
erans, and  wives  and  wicjows  of  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  thous«inds  of  young 
men  from  all  of  the  States  have  served 
this  country  valiantly, 
specifically  point  out  t! 
been  paid  by  young  me: 
of  Minnesota.  I  take  p 
ing  that  over  541,000 
served  from  the  State  ol  Minnesota,  in- 
cluding 135,000  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

We  need  to  help  our  veterans  and  this 
bill  is  quantum  leap  in  that  direction. 
The  least  this  Nation  can  do  is  to  fur- 
ther insure  that  the  neeps  of  oxu-  veter- 
ans are  met  whether  thiey  are  Vietnam 
veterans  or  our  older  veterans  who  need 
increased  attention  in  their  later  years. 
Let  us  make  certain  tUat  the  security 
and  well-being  of  all  veterans  are  taken 
care  of  with  the  same  wholehearted  sup- 
port our  veterans  have  c(isplayed  for  the 
cause  of  this  country-j-our  peace  and 
free  way  of  life.  J 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  S.  2784.  I 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  j>resident,  today 
Is  a  proud  day  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  We 
have  before  us  landmark  legislation  de- 
signed to  improve  the  l^nefits  available 
to  Vietnam  veterans. 

It  is  a  full  and  coi 
proach  that  speaks  to  tl 
encountered  by  veteran^ 
higher  than  average  puUlic  tuition  costs, 
by  married  veterans  attempting  to  com- 
plete their  educations  \^hile  supporting 
a  family,  and,  finally,  by  disadvantaged 
and  minority  veterans  who  simply  do  not 
have  the  means  to  pay  far  the  skyrocket- 
ing costs  of  an  educa^on  or  training 
program. 

The  Senate  Veterans'  jfVffairs  Commit- 
tee, led  by  Chairman  Hi^rtke,  has  done 
a  remarkable  job  in  bringing  together 
a  number  of  excellent  proposals  imder 
one  comprehensive  appitoach.  The  ccrni- 
bination  of  Increased  sitisistenee  allow- 
ances   with    a    vital    tai'iable    tuition 
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payment  program  and  a  ow-cost  loan 
provision  should  lay  to  rast  the  major 
problems  confronting  yoimc  veterans  at- 
tempting to  find  a  decent  place  in 
society.  J 

I  cannot  overstate  the  ftnportance  of 
the  variable  tuition  payment  plan  of  the 
legislation  before  the  Senate.  It  stands 
as  the  most  important  provision  of  this 
Vietnam  Veterans'  Act,  ai^d  for  a  most 
sound  and  fundamental  reason.  It  will 
open  the  door  for  literally  I  thousands  of 
young  veterans  who,  unt|l  now,  have 
been  unable  to  afford  the  high  cost  of 
a  college  education  or  traitung  program. 

The  monthly  subsistence  payment  in 
its  present  form  discriminates  against 
three  major  groups  of  Vietjiam  veterans. 
The  most  obvious  discrimi^iation  is  evi- 
dent in  States  where  the  tuition  costs  of 
a  4-year  public  institutiai  exceed  the 
average  of  $400.  Veterans;  living  in  the 
States  of  New  York,  Oliio,!and  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  name  only  three,;  pay  an  aver- 
age tuition  of  well  over  ^800.  Without 
the  benefit  of  a  tuition  payment,  these 
men  and  women  have  vers  little  chance 
to  make  ends  meet  withput  a  sizable 
source  of  income  other  thin  the  GI  bill. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  results  by  consult- 
ing the  State-by-state  li^t  of  veteran 
participation  in  the  GI  program.  Cali- 
fornia heads  the  list  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  veterans  enrolled  under 
the  GI  bill.  California  also  heads  the  list 
of  States  with  low  cost  bublic  tuition, 
averaging  less  than  $200  p3r  year  for  the 
school  year  1973-74.  In  nearly  every  case 
a  direct  correlation  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  cost  of  tuition  in  a  State  and 
the  percentage  of  veterans  who  are  en- 
rolled under  the  GI  bill.  "Ihis  point  was 
vividly  made  in  the  study  conducted  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Service,  which 
concluded  with  a  very  specific  recom- 
mendation for  some  form  of  variable 
tuition  plan  to  make  up  tne  obvious  dif- 
ference in  tuition  costs  Irom  State  to 
State.  Veterans  deserve  aii  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  a  quality  education  regardless 
of  where  they  Uve.  They  Bacrificed  the 
same  for  the  country,  and  npt  one  of  them 
should  be  penalized  by  their  residency. 

The  second  group  of  veterans  that  are 
experiencing  particular  dttficulty  under 
the  present  system  are  those  who  are 
married.  Again,  a  very  brief  investigation 
imcovers  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Pres- 
ently, well  over  half  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans in  the  country  are  njarried.  Single 
veterans  enrolled  under  the  GI  bill  out- 
number enrolled  marriec^  veterans  by 
close  to  3  to  1.  It  is  obvioiis  that  a  mar- 
ried veteran  with  a  family!  to  support  is 
in  greater  need  of  the  benefits  than  a 
single  veteran.  Without!  the  tuition 
equalizer,  married  veterans  have  much 
less  than  an  even  chance  to  make  it 
through  4  years  of  college.  Their  prob- 
lems are  only  compounded  if  they  hap- 
pen to  live  in  a  State  who-e  the  tuition 
costs  in  the  4-year  State  schools  exceed 
the  national  average.  Thus,  the  tuition 
payment  plan  is  doubly  Important  for 
over  half  of  the  Vietnam  veterans. 

Finally,  the  tuition  payment  plan  will 
aid  the  financially  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans and  most  particularly,  minority 
veterans.  The  unemployment  rate  among 
minority  veterans  is  alarmingly  high, 
running  three  to  four  tinies  as  high  as 
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the  national  average  for  the  same  group 
and  well  above  the  rest  of  the  veteran 
population.  Again,  wj  find  that  where 
t'le  need  is  greatest,  the  present  program 
falls  far  short.  The  ETS  Survey  showed 
that  when  all  costs  are  figured  in  for  a 
normal  school  year,  at  the  average  4-year 
institution,  the  veteran  would  stUl  have 
to  make  up  a  difference  of  anywhere 
from  $600  to  $2,000  dependinb  on  marital 
f'atus.  For  the  minority  and  financially 
disadvantaged  vet,  this  virtually  rules 
out  the  possibility  of  enrolling  in  the 
GI  education  program. 

If  we  wish  to  take  the  argument  to  the 
end  of  the  line,  Mr.  President,  we  can 
consider  the  thousands  of  veterans  who 
fall  into  aU  three  of  the  discri:-iin:xted 
categories.  A  nonwhite  married  veteran 
living  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  has 
absolutely  no  chance  to  better  his  own 
position  in  the  society  he  fought  for 
without  some  form  of  generous  tuition 
payment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that  exist- 
ing commitments  to  the  Vietnam  veteran 
have  been  inadequate.  We  know  from  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration that  one  out  of  five  Vietnam 
veterans  who  participated  in  the  war  zone 
are  experiencing  "serious  and  prolonged 
readjustment  difficulties."  Out  of  a  total 
of  2.5  million  men  who  did  see  action  in 
Vietnam  that  means  that  half  a  million 
men  su-e  severely  depressed  and  looking 
for  a  way  up.  The  simple  increase  in  sub- 
sistence allowance  that  barely  keeps  pace 
with  the  rate  of  inflation  will  not  do  the 
job.  Nor  are  any  number  of  time  exten- 
sions in  the  delimiting  period  and  the  en- 
titlement going  to  make  up  for  the  obvi- 
ous glaring  insufficiencies  in  our  GI 
program. 

Let  me  repeat  the  conviction  that  I 
share  with  so  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
fellow  veterans.  The  tuition  provision  is 
the  single  most  compelling  feature  of  this 
much-needed  legislation.  It  provides  the 
fimdamental  platform  upon  which  Viet- 
nam veterans  can  readjust  to  civilian  life 
and  begin  to  fashion  their  own  careers. 

Friday  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  original  GI  bill.  I  am  confident  that 
30  years  hence,  when  today's  young  vet- 
eran looks  back  upon  his  career,  he  will 
recall  the  tuition  sissistance  we  provided 
in  1974  as  one  of  the  most  important  ac- 
tions ever  taken  by  the  Government  on 
his  behalf.  With  that  in  mind,  I  am  most 
heartened  that  we  can  rely  on  the  firm 
leadership  of  Senator  Hartke  as  the  bill 
goes  to  conference  with  the  House.  He  is 
a  solid  ally  of  the  veterans  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  defend  the  Senate 
position  on  tuition  against  any  attacks 
by  the  administration. 

This  bill  is  particularly  gratifying  for 
me.  In  May  of  1973.  I  introduced  the 
first  tuition  payment  proposal  in  the  93d 
Congress.  At  that  time,  I  felt  very  strong- 
ly, as  I  still  do,  that  we  have  a  special 
obligation  to  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era.  They  fought  an  impopular  war.  They 
returned  to  a  coimtry  still  torn  over  that 
effort.  And,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  the  stigma  of  that  war  became  at- 
tached to  them.  They  had  truly  become 
prisoners  of  peace. 

Since  that  initial  legislation  was  intro- 
duced, I  have  been  gratified  to  see  a  grow- 


ing awareness  of  the  problem  both  in  the 
Senate  and  throughout  the  coimtry.  In 
December  of  last  year,  three  of  my  very 
able  colleagues,  Senators  Mathias, 
INOUYE,  and  Dole,  joined  me  in  offering 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  inadequate  benefits.  Together,  we 
gathered  the  support  of  35  of  our  col- 
leagues including  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders. 

In  the  House,  our  legislation  was 
passed  with  great  enthusiasm  by  five 
members  of  the  Veterans'  Affah-s  Com- 
mittee. The  idea  of  a  variable  tuition 
payment  as  contained  in  our  bill  was 
endorsed  by  virtually  every  major  veter- 
ans' organization.  That  entire  effort  has 
culminated  after  months  of  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  our  bipartisan  coalition  and 
the  tireless  efforts  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee in  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today. 

Before  going  any  further  I  want  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  people  who  really 
made  the  effort  a  success.  The  people  I 
refer  to  are  Vietnam  veterans  aU.  over 
the  country.  They  came  home  to  a  less 
than  hearty  welcome  and  a  less  than 
generous  GI  bill.  They  organized  on  the 
campuses  and  in  the  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  country.  And  they  made 
their  voices  heard.  No  amount  of  speech- 
making  or  arm-twisting  on  the  part  of 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  has  meant 
so  much. 

Particular  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the 
unselfish  efforts  of  Jim  Mayer,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Concerned 
Veterans.  For  the  past  2  years,  Jim  has 
sacrificed  his  own  personal  ambitions  to 
organize  and  lead  what  has  become  a 
strong  and  vital  nationwide  network  of 
young  Vietnam  veterans.  It  is  especially 
good  to  know  that  we  can  stand  up  in 
the  Senate  today  with  this  bill  before  us 
and  know  that  we  are  coming  through 
for  Jim  Mayer  and  the  thousands  of 
young,  dedicated  veterans  like  him  all 
across  the  country. 

This  is  one  note  of  caution  that  should 
be  sounded  here  today,  Mr.  President. 
The  administration  is  squarely  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  the  kind  of  programs 
we  are  going  to  psiss  In  the  Senate  today. 
While  the  Senate  can  be  Justifiably 
proud  of  our  work  up  to  now,  we  must 
also  realize  that  House  agreement  and 
Presidential  approval  are  still  necessary 
to  make  these  reforms  a  reality  to  mil- 
lions of  young  GI's  who  have  looked  to 
the  leadership  in  the  Senate  where  others 
have  failed. 

So  the  commitment  and  responsive- 
ness of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  will  continue  to  be  a  critical 
factor.  Rather  than  bending  to  the  will 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
or  pressure  from  the  administration,  the 
committee  has  stood  firm  in  its  resolve 
to  do  right  by  Vietnam  veterans.  I  am 
confident  that  their  resolve  will  be  car- 
ried through  the  negotiations  with  the 
House  so  that  we  can  anticipate  final 
enactment  of  a  GI  bill  of  rights  very 
similar  to  the  one  we  pass  in  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mi*.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1974,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  H.R.  12628  to  improve  the 
education  benefits  that  veterans  receive 
under  the  GI  bill.  The  House  in  consider- 


ation of  that  measure  acknowledged  the 
inadequacy  of  present  provisions  of  the 
GI  bill.  Unfortunately,  the  House-passed 
measure  would  do  little  to  solve  the  ma- 
jor deficiencies  in  the  structure  and  sub- 
stance of  our  veterans  educational  bene- 
fits programs. 

Ehiring  the  5  months  since  the  House 
acted,  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affsdrs  Committee  has  worked 
diligently  and  creatively  to  design  a  new 
GI  bill  which,  in  the  words  of  the  hon- 
orable committee  chairman.  Senator 
Hartke,  will  "open  the  doors  of  educa- 
tion to  thousands  moi-e  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans." 

The  members  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  Chairman  Hartke 
withstood  innumerable  unjustified  at- 
tacks during  the  months  which  they  set 
aside  to  consideration  of  the  legislation 
which  is  now  before  us.  They  were  ac- 
cused of  dragging  their  heels  and  jeop- 
ardizing the  well-being  of  the  student 
veteran.  They  were  attacked  because  they 
refused  to  rush  through  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  might  face  little  opposition  from 
the  House  or  the  administration,  but 
which  would  also  continue  the  faults  of 
the  present  OI  bill. 

The  Senate  committee  decided,  in- 
stead, to  "hang  tough"  and  in  the  process 
they  have  produced  a  bill  which  restruc- 
tures our  veterans  educational  programs 
in  such  a  way  that  thousands  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  who  had  previously 
been  denied  benefits  or  received  inade- 
quate assistance  will  now  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  trained  and  educated  to 
their  fullest  capabilities.  I  am  proud  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2784,  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974.  The  committee  mem- 
bei-s  and  especially  Chairman  Hartke 
deserve  congratulations  for  this  excellent 
biU. 

What  sets  this  bill  apart  from  previous 
veterans  legislation  that  has  passed  the 
Congress  since  the  post-World  War  n 
GI  bm  was  created  in  1966,  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  tuition  grant  provision.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Senate  committee  has 
taken  the  time  necessary  to  draft  a  tui- 
tion grant  provision,  including  safe- 
guards against  abuses  in  its  implemen- 
tation, so  that  the  need  for  the  veterans 
is  addressed,  while  the  objections  of  op- 
ponents to  a  tuition  pasmient  are  met. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  is  clear  today.  A  new  GI 
bill  without  tuition  grants  will  not  serve 
the  veterans  who  risked  their  lives  on 
our  behalf  10,000  miles  away  from  home. 
The  sentiment  ol  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee and  its  chairman  is  also  evident.  The 
5  months  of  hard  work,  the  withstand- 
ing of  insults  and  accusations,  and  the 
willingness  to  risk  cutting  off  285,000 
veterans  whose  benefit  entitlements  were 
to  expire  on  May  31— these  extraordi- 
nary steps  would  not  have  been  taken  if 
the  commitment  to  all  the  provisions  in 
this  bill — especially  the  tuition  grants — 
were  not  there.  The  steel  in  the  Senate's 
spine  has  been  there  for  all  to  see  dur- 
ing the  past  5  months.  It  must  and  will 
prevail  when  Senator  Hartke  takes  this 
legislation— including  tuition— to  the 
conference.  His  inspired  leadership  on 
this  legislation  has  overcome  many  road- 
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blocks  i^aced  In  the  way  of  a  new  and 
adequate  GI  bill  by  a  recalcitrant  House 
and  a  hypocritical  administration. 

Last  December,  when  I  joined  with 
Senators  KIcOotibn,  Mathus,  and  Dole 
to  author  the  Comprehensive  Vietnam- 
Era  Veterans'  Educational  Benefits  Act. 
S.  2789,  the  issue  of  Vietnam  veterans' 
benefits  was  not  on  the  national  agenda. 
Yet,  we  had  little  difficulty  getting  39  co- 
sponsors  on  that  bilL  The  Senate  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  an  overhaul  of  the 
provisions*  of  our  veterans'  educational 
legislation.  This  awareness  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  OI  bill  was  heartening. 
The  increased  national  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  Vietnam-era  veteran  is 
equally  encouraging. 

The  low  participation  rates  of  veterans 
In  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill — in  light  of 
the  Vietnam  veterans'  educational  at- 
tainment levels  and  the  importance  of 
education  in  today's  society — spotlights 
the  inadequacies  of  the  present  educa- 
tional procrams.  The  inadequacies  are 
primarily  financial  as  demonstrated  by 
the  extremely  low  participation  rates  by 
veterans  living  in  States  with  high  edu- 
cation costs;  poor,  minority,  and  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans;  and 
married  veterans  with  children.  Numer- 
ous studies  have  shown  that  veterans  in 
these  categories  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
school  using  their  GI  benefits  alone.  They 
must  have  outside  sources  of  income  to 
supplement  their  benefits  or  else  they  are 
denied  the  opportunity  that  more  fortu- 
ate  veterans  receive. 

When  Senators  McGovern,  Mathias. 
DDLS,  and  I  were  considering  how  best 
to  solve  the  problems  of  veterans  using 
or  desirous  of  using  the  GI  bill  to  further 
their  education,  we  examined  each  of 
the  provisions  in  the  legislation  before 
us. 

There  is  no  question  that  an  increase 
in  supplemental  benefits  is  desirable.  The 
rise  in  the  cost  of  Uving — irrespective  of 
the  rising  cost  of  education — necessitates 
raising  the  level  of  supplemental  benefits 
above  the  8-percent  level  proposed  by 
the  Nixon  administration.  The  18.2-per- 
cent increase  In  S.  2784  will  make  up  for 
past  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
anticipates  the  inevitability  of  continu- 
ing inflation  In  future  months.  But  in- 
creased supplemental  benefits,  even  at 
a  23 -percent  level  as  previously  recom- 
mended in  an  earUer  version  of  S.  2784, 
will  not  serve  to  solve  the  inadequate 
structural  deficiencies  in  today's  educa- 
tional benefits  program.  It  would  result 
In  veterans  attending  low  cost  public 
schools  receiving  an  overly  generous 
supplement,  while  veterans  enrolled  in 
high  cost  schools  would  still  fall  short 
of  their  needs.  The  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  has  wisely  rejected 
this  approach,  as  the  authors  and  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2789  had  previously  done. 

The  low  interest  loan  provision  which 
was  authorized  by  the  chainnan  has  con- 
siderable merit  and  deserves  strong  sup- 
port. This  measure  wUl  assist  thousands 
of  veterans  pursuing  advanced  degrees 
and  attending  high  tuition  private  col- 
leges. Many  of  these  student  veterans 
will  be  seeking  professional  degrees 
which  will  prepare  them  for  jobs  that 
will  pay  salaries  high  enough  to  permit 
repayment  of  the  loan  without  undue 
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hardship.  The  loan  pro  vision  will  not, 
however,  give  assistance  to  those  vet- 
erans who  are  already  financially  bur- 
dened and  who  will  be  unwilling  to  incur 
substantial  debts  that  they  fear  they  will 
be  imable  to  bear  if  their  futuie  earnings 
outlook  is  not  overly  bright,  even  with 
a  better  education. 

A  combination  of  the  loan  program 
and  substantially  increased  supplemental 
benefits  package  will  npt  addi-ess  the 
needs  of  those  veterans(  who  are  poor, 
educationally  disadvantaged,  minority  or 
married  with  dependent^.  For  example, 
a  married  veteran  with  0ne  child  would 
receive  supplemental  benefits  of  $2,889 
per  school  year  with  a  i  23 -percent  in- 
crease; with  a  $2,000  loaf  he  would  have 
a  total  of  $4,889.  After jpaying  average 
monthly  Uving  costs  off  $334 — as  esti- 
mated in  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
report  and  adjusted  to  the  January  1974 
Consumer  Price  Indexf-for  a  yearly 
average  of  $4,806,  the  .  veteran  would 
have  only  $83  for  tuition,  fees,  and 
books.  By  using  an  aveilage  this  means 
that  half  the  veterans  wjll  have  far  less 
than  $83  left.  The  comoilttee  in  recog- 
nizing this  situation  reached  the  same 
conclusion  that  Senators  McGoveen. 
Mathias,  Dolz,  and  I  realized — a  tuition 
grant  program  is  the  opy  mechanism 
to  provide  an  equal  opportunity  for  utili- 
zation of  GI  benefits  t<j  aU  veterans — 
without  regard  to  incom^  marital  status, 
and  place  of  residence.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate  conferees  will  convince 
the  House  Members  of  the  truth  of  this 
situation.  I  am  equally  confident  that 
the  President  who  has  exploited  the  vet- 
erans and  the  POW's  for  his  own  political 
purposes  and  who  has  given  eloquent 
lipservice  to  the  need  lot  improved  vet- 
erans' programs  will  snrlnk  from  any 
threat  of  a  veto.  J 

There  are  nimierous  other  provisions 
In  the  legislation  before  us  that  merit 
support  and  acclaim.  Tte  extension  to 
10  years  of  the  period  for  utilization  of 
benefits  is  especially  needed  for  those 
veterans  who  were  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  previously  inadequate  bene- 
fits or  whose  personal  and  academic  his- 
tories have  precluded  their  finishing 
their  schooling  in  the  previous  8-year 
period.  The  strengthenln|;  of  work-stucty, 
outreach,  tutorial,  and  other  programs 
will  improve  the  effectivaness  and  utility 
of  this  new  GI  bill.  T 

The  committee's  world  in  the  area  of 
developing  safeguards  against  abuses  In 
the  current  and  proposed  benefits  pro- 
grams deserves  high  praise.  1  have  been 
disappointed  that  certain  Members  of 
the  other  body  have  concentrated  their 
concern  over  abuses  on  tie  tuition  grant 
system  in  existence  afte*  World  War  n, 
rather  than  analyzing  the  tuition  grant 
system  proposed  in  S.  2189,  and  revised 
In  this  bill.  Also,  those  Members  could 
have  better  spent  the  past  few  months 
investigating  abuses  in  present  educa- 
tional programs  uncovened  by  members 
of  the  press,  rather  thai  i  criticizing  the 
Senate  for  doing  Its  job  oo  well  in  writ- 
ing an  equitable  biU. 

One  final  comment,  I  ajm  sure  that  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee will  readily  admit  that  If  this  legis- 
lation becomes  law,  all  of  the  problems 
inherent  In  this  kind  of  e<  ucatlonal  bene- 
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fits  progi-am  will  not  go  av  ay  ovemlglit. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  acdelerated  pay- 
ment provision  that  was  k  part  of  the 
Comprehensive  Vietnam-Bra  Veterans' 
Educational  Benefits  Act  will  receive  con- 
tinuing consideration  as  a  botential  pal- 
liative for  special  educational  problems 
facing  married  veterans  with  sepecial  fi- 
nancial burdens  and  indlTidual  educa- 
tional needs. 

To  reiterate,  the  commitoee — its  cliair- 
man.  members,  and  stan— have  fash- 
ioned a  new  GI  bill  which!  I  believe  de- 
serves high  commendation.  It  provides 
a  fair  deal  for  Vietnam  veterans.  It  will 
bring  educational,  job,  and  monetary 
benefits  for  Vietnam  veterims  to  a  level 
more  equal  to  the  benefit 

veterans  of  previous  wars] ^ 

to  cast  my  vote  for  this  bjll.  I  urge  the 
chairman  to  take  this  legislation  to  the 
conferwice  and  to  bring  it  back  for  final 
passage  in  its  present  forni!  The  casual- 
ties of  the  Vietnam  war  ftnd  its  aftei-- 
math  must  not  include  this  worthy  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  believe  the 
Vietntim-era  veterans  education  bill  we 
are  considering  today  will  be  beneficial 
to  all  the  veterans  eligible  for  assistance 
imder  it.  I  give  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  this  measure  and  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  it.  I 

This  bill  has  been  of  particular  interest 
to  me,  because  of  my  concern  about  the 
difficulties  Kansas  veteran*  have  had  in 
obtaining  adequate  education  and  train- 
ing. Through  my  contacts  with  them,  I 
have  gained  an  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems they  face  and  it  is  particularly  grat- 
ifying to  see  many  of  my  efforts  to  as- 
sist them  reflected  In  this  bill. 

I  note  that  this  bill  contains  nearly  all 
of  the  concepts  embodied  in  the  compre- 
hensive Vietnam-era  Veterans  Educa- 
tional Benefits  Act  which]  I  helped  in- 
troduce with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
ftam  South  Dakota  (Mr.l  McGovern), 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inoute).  These  provisions  include 
tuition  payments,  increased  monthly  as- 
sistance rates,  an  extended  eligibility  pe- 
riod from  8  to  10  years,  a  longer  entitle- 
ment period  from  36  to  43  months  and 
reduced  restrictions  on  the  work-study 
program.  My  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  veterans  in  Kansas  would  indicate  that 
these  measures  are  necessiry  and  com- 
pletely justified.  ] 

EARLY  PASSAGE  NCEItED 

Extension  of  the  eliglbill^  period  from 
8  to  10  years  Is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
Issues  for  veterans.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  achieve  an  early  final  passage  of  this 
bill  since  the  expiration  of  educational 
assistance  eligibility  for  mtoy  thousands 
of  veterans  will  occur  on  Jttly  1.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  as  many  as  4,000  of 
the  12,000  veterans  attending  school  in 
Kansas  will  lose  eligibility  bn  July  1  un- 
less this  measure  is  signed  iito  law  before 
that  time.  T 

It  Is  only  fair  that  these  veterans  re- 
ceive an  extension  of  eligibility  since  the 
present  GI  bill,  when  first  enacted  In 
1966,  did  not  provide  enough  assistance 
to  make  it  possible  for  very  many  veter- 
ans to  get  further  education.  The  subsist- 
ence allowance  under  the  OI  bill  in  1966 
was  only  $100  per  month  for  single  veter- 
ans. And  this  was  less  than  the  $110  per 
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month  than  Korean  veterans  were  able 
to  receive  in  1954. 

HIGHER  ASSISTANCE  RATES 

The  low  assistance  rates  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill  pro- 
vide an  important  reason  to  increase  the 
tuition  and  subsistence  payments  along 
the  lines  proposed  In  this  bill.  Many  of 
these  men  and  women  who  coidd  not  af- 
ford further  schooling  earlier  now  have 
families  and  financial  commitments.  In- 
creasing financial  assistance  will  provide 
these  and  also  those  with  marginal  jobs 
the  means  to  get  advanced  training  to  im- 
prove their  career  potential. 

The  figures  from  Kansas  show  that 
Vietnam  veterans  need  a  higher  level  of 
financial  assistance.  Tuition  and  fees  at 
public  universities  in  Kansas  range  from 
$390  to  $544.  With  an  assistance  rate  of 
$1,980  for  single  veterans  in  a  9-month 
academic  year,  each  veteran  must  make 
up  a  difference  of  $600  to  $1,500  each 
year,  iwcording  to  the  individual's  cur- 
riculum and  living  expenses.  The  situa- 
tion is  even  more  difiQcult  for  veterans 
with  dependents.  VA  assistance  falls 
short  by  $1,300  to  $3,000  or  more  every 
year.  The  differences  between  VA  assist- 
ance and  school  expenses  are  difficult  or 
Impossible  to  make  up  in  part-time  or 
summer  jobs  for  many  veterans. 

TUrnON    PAYMENTS 

A  particular  note  should  be  made  on 
tuition  payments.  Nonpublic  colleges  in 
Kansas  require  annual  tuitions  ranging 
from  $1,150  to  $2,100  for  an  average  of 
$1,500.  This  is  about  $1,000  higher  than 
for  public  schools.  The  veteran  who  de- 
sires to  attend  private  colleges  obviously 
has  a  much  more  difficult  financial  prob- 
lem. The  only  way  to  be  fair  to  him  is 
to  provide  tuition  payments.  I  think  the 
support  this  bill  has  received  in  the 
Senate  is  indicative  of  widespread  agree- 
ment on  this. 

While  there  has  been  much  concern 
about  possible  abuses  of  tuition  pay- 
ments, I  believe  the  solution  is  a  matter 
of  adequate  statutory  safeguards  and 
guidelines  and  proper  administration, 
and  I  feel  the  provisions  in  this  bill  are 
suflficient  to  prevent  abuses.  There  will 
probably  always  be  concern  about  abuses 
when  a  question  of  money  is  involved,  but 
the  question  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  veterans  is  too  important 
to  be  sacrificed  to  this  concern.  The  ex- 
pertise of  a  large  number  of  people  has 
gone  into  the  drafting  of  this  bill  and  the 
safeguards  it  contains  against  abuses. 

I  believe  we  in  the  Congress  would  be 
remiss  in  not  including  tuition  payments 
in  this  veterans  education  bill,  particu- 
lar^ since  a  large  number  of  us  had  the 
benefit  of  tuition  payments  under  the  GI 
biU  after  World  War  n. 

ENTtTLEMENT    AND    WORK-STUDY    PROGRAM 

Two  other  provisions  similar  to  the  bill 
I  helped  introduce  are  extension  of  en- 
titlement from  36  to  45  months  and  re- 
duction of  limitations  on  the  work-study 
program.  The  first  measure  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  veterans  in  obtaining  the 
more  sophisticated  and  longer  education 
programs  being  offered  today.  With  all 
professions  becoming  more  technical,  the 
length  of  training  necessary  to  be  pro- 
ficient is  constantly  growing.  I  believe  the 
extension  of  entitlement  from  36  to  45 


months  will  be  beneficial  to  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Reduced  limitations  on  the  worit-study 
program  should  be  of  benefit  in  allow- 
ing veteran-students  to  help  themselves. 
The  wages  they  earn  there  will  help  de- 
fray the  school  expenses  they  must  meet. 
In  addition,  the  manpower  veteran- 
students  contribute  to  the  VA  should 
help  improve  the  services  provided  by 
that  organization. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  now  con- 
tains several  other  provisions  which 
should  be  helpful  to  Vietnam-era  and 
other  veterans.  Of  particular  significance 
are  the  provisions  to  provide  for  educa- 
tion loans  to  veterans  and  to  improve 
reemployment  benefits. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  be  beneficial  to 
veterans  and  to  the  country  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  I  support  this  meas- 
ure and  urge  all  Senators  to  give  their 
support.  I  hope  that  final  passage  of  this 
bill  will  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  im- 
portant legislation  (S.  2784)  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  providing  Vietnam-era 
veterans  with  educational  benefits  equal 
to  those  provided  their  World  War  n 
counterparts. 

Veterans  across  the  Nation  have  been 
anxiously  awaiting  this  Vietnam-Era 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1974,  and  with  good  reason.  The  cur- 
rent educational  allowances  under  the 
GI  bill  simply  are  insufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  continually  rising  tuition  rates 
and  today's  inflated  living  expenses. 

When  he  hitroduced  S.  2784  last  De- 
cember, the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Senator 
Harike,  said  that  educational  opportuni- 
ties available  for  Vietnam-era  veterans 
"should  be  no  less  than  those  available 
to  me  and  my  fellow  veterans  who  served 
during  the  Second  World  War."  But  a 
recent  study  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  concluded  that  the  "real  value" 
of  the  educational  alloweuice  available 
to  veterans  of  World  War  n  was  greater 
than  the  current  allowance — $220  for  a 
9-month  school  year — being  paid  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  conflict  when  ad- 
justments are  maule  for  the  payment  of 
tuition,  fees,  books,  and  suppUes. 

While  every  veteran  of  World  War  n 
could  command  a  4-year  public  educa- 
tion, today's  veteran  can  do  the  same 
and  still  have  enough  money  to  live  on — 
however  marginally — only  if  he  or  £he 
attends  a  public  college  with  a  tuition 
charge  equed  to  or  below  the  national 
average  of  $419. 

On  the  $220  a  month  provided  by 
the  GI  bill  for  the  9-month  school  year, 
today's  veteran  csuinot  even  consider  at- 
tending a  private  school,  where  tuition, 
books,  and  fees  average  about  $4,300  a 
year.  By  contrast.  World  War  n  veterans 
attended  private  colleges  in  great 
numbers. 

Veterans  in  many  States,  including 
Iowa,  have  problems  financing  their  ed- 
ucation even  if  they  attend  State  schools. 
At  the  University  of  Iowa,  for  example, 
where  the  1973-74  tuition  rate  for  State 
residents  was  $620  and  the  average  cost 
for  books  was  $216,  the  veterans  would 
have  only  $127  a  month  left  for  living 
expenses.  This  adds  up  to  $31.75  a  week — 


hardly  a  significant  sum  at  a  time  of 
double-digit  infiation. 

Today's  GI  bill  is  adequate  only  in 
States  like  California  where  public  edu- 
cation Is  virtually  free.  As  a  result,  38 
percent  of  that  State's  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans are  attending  college  today  while, 
by  comparison,  only  about  one  of  every 
five  of  Iowa's  Vietnam-era  veterans  arc 
enrolled  in  school. 

S.  2784  would  restore  equity  among 
veterans  residing  in  different  States  with 
differing  systems  of  public  education  by 
providing  partial  tuition  assistance  of  up 
to  $720  a  year.  I  fully  realize  that  some 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  reluctant  to  approve  a  tuition 
program,  because  of  abuses  that  oc- 
curred during  the  post- World  War  n  tui- 
tion program.  But  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded specific  controls  to  offset  the  pos- 
sibility of  abuse,  and  these  safeguards 
are  adequate. 

The  18-percent  increase  in  benefits  in- 
cluded in  S.  2784— from  $220  to  $260  a 
month — is  desperately  needed.  Since  the 
last  increase  in  the  monthly  educational 
assistance  allowance — September  1, 
1972 — the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by 
14.6  percent,  and  the  cost  of  living  can 
be  expected  to  approach  18  percent  by 
the  beginning  of  the  1974-75  school  term. 
So  this  18-percent  hicrease  In  educa- 
tional assistance  is  the  minimxmi  amount 
needed  if  veterans  are  just  to  keep  up 
with  this  country's  record  infiation. 

The  other  major  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation— extending  the  maximum  en- 
titlement of  educational  benefits  from 
36  to  45  months,  extending  to  10  years 
the  current  8-year  time  period  for  vet- 
erans and  eligible  wives  and  widows  to 
complete  their  educational  programs, 
and  a  low-interest  loan  program  of  up 
to  $2,000  a  year — are  no  less  important  to 
veterans  att«npting  to  use  the  GI  bill  to 
complete  their  schooling. 

The  blistering  rate  of  Inflation  today 
has  greatly  accelerated  living  expenses, 
placing  heavy  financing  burdens  on  the 
average  veteran  going  to  school.  Many  of 
them  are  living  at  or  near  poverty  levels. 
At  a  time  when  so  much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  quality  of  life,  we  cannot 
continue  to  let  veterans  live  under  such 
severe  financial  pressure.  The  passage  of 
S.  2784  would  be  a  giant  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  easing  this  pressure  by  providing 
the  Vietnam  veteran  with  the  same 
amount  of  educational  assistance  pro- 
vided to  his  counterpart  after  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  President,  this  country's  veterans 
have  not  had  much  to  cheer  about  during 
these  past  months  of  incredible  inflation, 
but  hopefully  the  Congress  will  help  by 
approving  S.  2784.  Vietnam  was  an  un- 
popular war,  but  these  veterans  served 
their  country  well,  and  their  sacrifices 
and  the  sacrifices  of  their  famiUes  were 
no  less  great  than  those  of  veterans  of 
other  wars.  They  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
sider that  it  is  a  moral  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  bill  before  us  for  consideration 
today,  S.  2784,  the  Vietnam-Era  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974.  As  one  who  has  watched  with  pain 
the  frustrations  and  obstacles  which 
seem  continually  to  confront  the  millions 
of  veterans  now  seeking  to  readjust  to 
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civilian  life  after  a  long  and  contiovesial 
war.  I  believe  this  bill  represents  an  im- 
portant step  forward  in  fulfilling  our 
most  basic  commitment  to  the  modein 
veteran. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
imder  the  able  guidance  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mi-. 
Hartke)  ,  is  to  be  commended  for  its  work 
in  producing  this  thoughtful  and  truly 
comprehensive  response  to  the  education 
and  training  needs  of  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  I  also  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Cliaiiman  Hartke 
for  his  kind  words  on  behalf  of  my  own 
efforts,  among  others,  in  developing  the 
kind  of  support  necessary  to  assure  pas- 
sage of  one  of  the  most  crucial  new  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation — a  program  of 
direct  tuition  grants  for  veterans,  to 
cover  a  substantial  poi-tion  of  the  sky- 
rocketing tuition  costs  which  are  rapidly 
pricing  more  and  more  veterans  out  of 
the  market  of  higher  education. 

When  I  first  introduced  legislation — 3 
years  ago  this  month — to  provide  a  di- 
rect tuition  grant  of  up  to  $1,000  per  aca- 
demic year  for  each  veteran,  prospects 
for  enactment  appeared  remote;  this,  in 
spite  of  the  strong  support  of  concerned 
veterans  groups  such  as  the  American 
Legion,  whose  longtime  backing  of  this 
proposal  dramatizes  its  genuine  com- 
mitment to  today's  youngest  generation 
of  veteraiu.  There  were  simply  too  many 
others  who  accepted  an  almost  ritualistic 
opposition  to  tuiUon  grants  based  on 
abuses  that  occurred  imder  the  World 
War  n  tuiUon  program  a  quarter  of  a 
centm-y  ago. 

One  year  after  I  first  introduced  the 
proposal,  during  consideration  in  this 
Chamber  of  the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1972 
(Public  Law  92-540),  I  considered  offer- 
ing that  tuition  proposal  as  a  floor 
amendment;  but  again,  there  appeared 
to  be  insufficient  support  to  secme  enact- 
ment. Tnstead.  we  enacted  a  provision  of 
Public  Law  93-540  which  required  the 
VA  to  provide  for  an  independent  study 
to  assess  the  adequacy  of  education  bene- 
fits for  Vietnam-era  veterans  as  com- 
pared to  those  which  were  available  to 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war. 

The  results  of  that  study  were  finally 
released  last  fall,  and  they  confirmed 
what  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  had 
long  believed — that  Uie  educational  bene- 
fits available  to  Vietnam-era  veterans 
were  grossly  Inadequate  in  comparison 
to  previous  generations  of  veterans,  and 
that  the  soaring  cost  of  tuition  was  the 
chief  obstacle  preventing  veterans  In 
many  States  from  fully  utilizing  their 
GI  bill  benefits. 

In  December  of  last  year,  therefore, 
when  I  joined  Senator  McOovern,  Sena- 
tor £>OLX.  and  Senator  Inouye  in  author- 
ing and  introducing  S.  2789 — a  primary 
feature  of  which  was  a  program  of  direct 
grants  to  a  portion  of  t\Utlon  costs  up  to 
11,000 — ^we  were  moet  gratified  to  see  the 
supp<»t  which  was  generated  for  this  ap- 
proach. Indeed  within  3  months,  35  of 
our  colleagues  joined  us  in  cosponsoring 
this  proposaL 

In  reviewing  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
today,  Mr.  President,  I  must  commend 
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the  committee  and  its  distinguished 
chairman  for  recognizing  and  imple- 
menting an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
Section  104,  which  provides  direct  grants 
covering  80  percent  of  iall  tuition  costs 
above  $100  up  to  a  maimum  of  $1,000, 
represents  an  improvenient  on  the  tui- 
tion grant  provision  in  B.  2789,  because 
it  provides  more  tuiti<Mi  assistance  to 
a  larger  number  of  veterans.  Indeed,  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  to  lay  comes  closer 
to  the  full  $1,000  tuition  grant  piogram 
I  intioduced  3  years  agc^ 

We  have  come  a  longi  way,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  the  point  wfiiere  we  stand 
today — as  we  prepare  tavote  on  legisla- 
tion including  this  major  tuition  pro- 
posal which  now  comn^nds  such  wide 
support  in  the  Senate  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  battle  for  a  tuition  grant 
program  for  veterans  Will  not  be  over, 
of  couise,  merely  with  passage  of  this  bill 
by  the  Senate  today.  The  agreement  of 
the  House  of  Represen^tives  will  also 
be  necessary,  and  apparently  may  not  be 
easily  gained.  In  this  regard,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  asticle  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  issue  pf  Legion  maga- 
zine, wiitten  by  the  nati{>nal  commander 
of  the  American  Legioil,  Bob  Eaton — a 
Marjlander  whom  I  nave  known  for 
many  years  and  am  proud  to  call  my 
friend.  General  Eaton's  firticle  eloquent- 
ly sets  forth  the  urgent  need  for  the 
tuition  grant  assistance  foi*  today's  vet- 
eran as  well  as  observing  some  of  the 
obstacles  the  proposal  tnay  face  as  we 
seek  agieement  on  it  Irom  the  other 
body. 

If  there  is  no  objectioti.  Mr.  President, 
I  request  that  General  Baton's  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  i<i  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objeciion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  6<»iKT  State  op  Vietnam  Vets'  Educa- 
tion— torn  What  To  po  About  It 

(By  Robert  E.  L.lEaton) 

In  recent  montbB,  newspapers  and  TV  sta- 
tions have  begtin  to  mak«  the  public  more 
aware  of  the  plight  of  thousands  of  Vietnam 
veterans  In  attempting  toigo  to  college  un- 
der their  OI  BUI. 

Many  of  them  (typically  those  most  In 
need  of  help)  cannot  go  to  school  at  all. 

Their  OI  Bill  benefits,  wtilch  are  far  short 
of  the  WW2  benefits  in  tke  education  they 
can  buy,  are  too  meagre  |or  them  to  make 
out.  , 

Each  Vietnam  vet  what  wants  to  go  to 
school  on  his  OI  bene&tal  but  can't  repre- 
sents a  failure  of  the  program,  but  a  wind- 
fall for  the  government.   J 

Last  year,  the  Vietnam  QI  Bill  benefits  for 
a  fuU-tlme,  single,  collegel  student  came  to 
$220  a  month  or  about  $95  a  week — known 
as  a  subsistence  allowance.  For  a  normal 
nine-month  college  progrfim,  this  came  to 
$1,980.  For  each  Vietnam  teteran  who  could 
see  no  way  to  pay  for  l|ls  tuition,  books, 
college  fees,  room,  board  and  transportation 
on  $55  a  week  for  nine  mpnths.  Uncle  Sam 
simply  saved  himself  the  ^hole  $1,980,  while 
the  Vietnam  vet  got  no  Allowance  and  no 
education.  I 

The  chief  difference  between  the  WW3  OI 
BUI  education  program  and  the  Vietnam 
benefits  is  that  in  additloti  to  a  subsistence 
allowance,  the  WW2  veteran  got  iip  to  $500 
toward  his  tuition,  books,  etc.  In  those  i&js, 
this  covered  the  entire  ccfst  of  tuition  and 
books  at  most  colleges. 

The    American   Legion  Jestlmates   that   a 


veterans   to 
i  remarks  in  the 
Ice  it  to  college 
^he  gutter." 
has    worked 


similar  allowance,  not  to  ex  :eed  the  actual 
cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  (tc,  and  with  a 
celling  of  $1,000,  woiild  serve  fairly  well  un- 
der today's  soaring  educatiot  costs. 

But  Vietnam  veterans  get  no  such  allow- 
ance at  all.  Their  subslsteu:e  allowance  Ls 
their  entire  OI  benefit.  If  they  can't  pay 
for  their  tuition,  books,  fees,  stc.  out  of  their 
$55  a  week  "subsistence"'  t  ney  can  forget 
about  school  unless  they  hai  e  ample  means 
from  other  sources. 

The  average  cost  for  boocs  and  miscel- 
laneous fees  at  most  collegia  today  is  piu 
at  about  $216,  or  just  about  one  mouth'.s 
Vietnam  OI  "subsistence."  Ti  Itlon  fees  range 
all  up  and  down  the  scale,  ai  d  are  going  \ip. 
In  some  state  universities,  tu  Itlon  is  free  for 
veterans  of  that  state,  which  is  a  real  break 
for  as  many  resident  veterais  as  they'll  ac- 
cept. In  others,  it  is  as  hijh  as  $890  for 
residents  and  $1,000  or  mo^  for  non-resi- 
dents. Private  colleges  and  Universities  may 
charge  up  to  $6,000  or  more}  with  no  break 
for  state  residents.  Some  purely  technical 
schools  below  college  level  <&arge  over  $2.- 

000  in  tuition.  Tuition  in  thje  neighborhood 
of  $700.  which  Is  quite  comn^on  and  due  for 
a  further  raise  next  fall,  would  take  every 
cent  of  13  weeks  subsistence  lallowance. 

Small  wonder  that  TV  stattlons  have  had 
little   trouble  finding  Vietn^ 
put  on  the  air  to  make  cyuic 
order  of:  "Yeah,  I  could  ma 
if  I  didn't  eat,  and  slept  in 

Nevertheless,  the  prograil 
"well"  enough  to  permit  a  Ifrge  number  of 
rosy  statements  from  govetnment  sources 
citing  its  "success."  I^rge  n^imbers  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  been  able!  to  use  their  GI 
benefits.  But  citing  the  raw  numbers  hides 
the  discrimination  against  tae  neediest  vet- 
erans that  is  built  into  thej  meagreness  of 
the  Vietnam  education  progrfcm  to  date. 

The  $55  a  week  has  been  of  great  value  to 
those  veterans  who  have  enough  money  of 
their  own  to  make  up  for  its  inadequacy,  or 
whose  parents  can  afford  them  subsUntial 
help,  or  who  have  been  abl9  to  qualify  for 
substantial  scholarships  or  loans,  or  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  Uve  in  those)  states  with  the 
most  progressive  state  university  programs 
for  their  young  citizens. 

State  aid  seems  to  account  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  college  attendance  by  Vietnam 
veterans  for  which  the  federal  government 
has  tended  to  credit  the  Vietnam  veteran's 

01  benefits.  California,  with  an  excellent 
state  university  program,  s^ms  to  have  a 
veteran  enrollment  of  about;  37%.  Vermont, 
whose  state  program  is  no  match  for  Califor- 
nia's, shows  about  14.2%  veteran  enroll- 
ment. West  Virginia,  Indiana  and  quite  a 
few  others  don't  show  a  great  deal  more.  This 
situation  has  been  continuous  since  the  first 
substantial  number  of  VietiL$m  veterans  be- 
gan to  be  discharged  nearly  ten  years  ago. 

Many  borderline  Vietnam  Veterans  (finan- 
cially) are  going  to  college  but  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  success  for  the  GI  program. 
They  have  made  it  by  shopping  around  for 
the  cheapest  course  in  the  cheapest  college, 
often  abandoning  the  cours*  of  study  they 
preferred  because  it  wasn't  i  offered  in  the 
schools  they  could  afford  to  attend.  Any  WW2 
vet  who  was  accepted  for  admlsison  could 
have  made  it  to  Harvard  Business  School  fi- 
nancially, in  1946,  granted  ha  would  take  the 
usual  student  job  if  he  wai  personally  on 
his  uppers.  His  OI  BUI  was  sufficient  to 
scratch  through  somehow.  Tqis  is  impossible 
for  a  Vietnam  veteran  if  his  dhief  asset  is  his 
GI  benefits.  T 

The  worst  situation  by  far,  however,  is  the 
plight  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  without  other 
resources,  who  simply  cannoq  go  to  school  at 
aU.  I 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  nation  which  ex- 
presses a  great  concern  for  the  needy  has  for 
years  gone  along  with  a  OI  education  pro- 
gram whose  workings  favor  those  veterans 
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with  the  most  means  and  deny  any  benefits 
at  aU  for  those  with  the  least. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  sudden  interest  of 
the  news  media  will  help  push  forward  a 
speedy  reform.  The  Legion  has  been  seeking 
improvement  for  some  years  but  without 
much  support  from  other  segments  of  the 
public.  Two  years  ago  the  Harris  poU  took  an 
interest.  It  reported,  after  a  survey,  that  69';, 
of  Vietnam  veterans  didn't  apply  for  GI 
school  benefits,  and  as  many  as  83 ';d  of  these 
indicated  that  there  was  no  point  In  apply- 
ing because  there  was  no  way  they  could  af- 
ford college  even  with  their  GI  benefits. 

The  media  have  as  yet  largely  failed  to  pin- 
point where  the  trouble  has  been  or  what  the 
remedy  is.  Some  TV  programs  have  done  an 
excellent  Job  of  portraying  the  pUght  of  the 
veterans,  but  have  then  explained  that  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  public,  of  the  viewers, 
of  you  and  me,  because  we  just  had  too  little 
sympathy  for  Vietnam  veterans  and  were 
"turned  off"  on  their  war. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  is  quite  simple. 
Vietnam  veterans  need  a  tuition  and  book 
allowance  on  top  of  their  subsistence  pay- 
ments. The  TV  viewers  never  did  anything  to 
prevent  it.  Only  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent can  provide  it.  Neither  President  John- 
son nor  President  Nixon  ever  gave  Adminis- 
tration support  for  GI  tuition  and  book  al- 
lowances. News  programs  sometimes  blame 
the  Veterans  Administration.  The  VA  has 
consistently  opposed  tuition  payments  while 
issuing  statistics  about  the  success  of  the 
present  benefits.  It  does  this  as  an  arm  of 
an  Administration  which  is  opposed  to  tui- 
tion aid.  But  the  VA  cannot  grant  tuition 
allowances  until  the  Congress  enacts  author- 
ization, and  if  it  does,  the  VA  then  must  pay 
the  allowances.  The  Congress  has  never  ap- 
proved tuition  allowances  and  has  rejected 
the  appeals  of  Vietnam  students  and  the 
Legion,  working  together. 

Not  until  the  7th  of  April  of  this  year  have 
I  seen  any  of  the  media  indicate  where  the 
center  of  resistance  has  been  in  Congress. 
On  that  day,  William  Grieder  reported  in 
the  Washington  Post  that  Rep.  Olln  E. 
Teague  of  Texas,  has  opposed  veterans'  tui- 
tion allowances  since  1950  when,  as  a  young 
member  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, he  led  an  investigation  of  the  rac- 
kets which  coUeages,  universities  and  their 
f  acioltles  made  of  the  tuition  and  book  aUow- 
ances  granted  WW2  veterans. 

This  is  an  old  story  to  the  Legion.  Rep 
Teague  rose  to  be  Chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  and  held  the 
chairmanship  untU  quite  recently,  when  he 
voluntarily  left  It  to  head  a  different  com- 
mittee. During  his  years  he  did  a  great  deal 
for  veterans,  but  he  became  a  stone  waU  of 
opposition  to  tuition  allowances  for  Viet- 
nam veterans.  In  bis  powerful  position  he  re- 
fused to  report  out  any  blU  authorizing 
them. 

In  1971,  Gil  Moody,  the  state  Legion  Com- 
mander in  Rep.  Teague's  own  state  of  Texas, 
wrote  him  beseeching  him  to  report  out  some 
kind  of  tuition  payment  to  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. The  answer  was  a  flat  no,  because  the 
colleges  bad  cheated  the  government  after 
WW2  by  abusing  the  tiiition  allowance  as  it 
was  then  administered. 

In  1972,  when  Legion  National  Commander 
John  Gelger  was  trying  desperately  to  get 
tuition  payments  authorized,  the  Lemon's  Di- 
rector of  RehabUitatlon  and  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, Edward  Golembleskl,  advised  in  a  letter 
of  Jan.  2,  that  there  was  almost  no  point  of 
the  Legion  even  putting  in  a  tuition  bill  "in 
view  of  the  Chairman's  adamant  opposition." 
We  did  put  it  in.  and,  as  predicted,  it  was 
never  reported  out. 

What  we  were  able  to  get  was  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  subsistence  allowance  to  the  $55 
a  week  in  effect  last  year.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  recently  approved  a  13% 
Increase  for  next  year,  bringing  the  weekly 
allowance  for  a  single,  full-time  student  to 


about  $62.  Though  any  increase  would  help, 
this  would  hardly  solve  the  problem.  In  fact, 
its  chief  effect  would  be  to  keep  the  present 
situation  from  getting  worse  in  the  face  of 
mounting  educational  costs,  every  aspect  of 
which  is  rising  faster  than  the  cost  of  living. 

It  Is  ironical  to  think  that  It  was  the  sins 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  a  generation 
ago  which  have  been  invoked  to  deny  an 
education  to  the  Vietnam  veterans  who  need 
help  the  most — and  not  the  nature  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  as  many  have  said. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  Congress  to  devise 
a  program  granting  tuition  which  the  col- 
leges could  not  so  easily  abuse,  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  Senate  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  Is  now  considering  several 
bills  to  provide  a  tuition  allowance  to  Viet- 
nam vets.  I  had  the  pleasure  on  April  9  of 
discussing  it  in  person  with  the  Chairman. 
Sen.  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  and  the  next 
day  our  representatives  testified  before  a 
Senate  sub-committee,  offering  our  recom- 
mendation that  a  tuition  allowance  of  up  to 
iil.OOO,  but  not  to  exceed  the  actual  cost, 
should  be  authorized. 

Since  there  is  no  such  provision  in  the 
House  bill— while  the  President  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  actively  oppose  tui- 
tion—I  hope  that  the  public  will  now  get  in 
the  act  and  write  vigorous  letters  to  their 
Representatives  and  Senators  to  support  such 
a  measure.  I  hope  the  media  wiU  keep  it  up. 
too,  and  will  do  more  to  spell  out  what  their 
audiences  can  do  to  help.  It  isn't  very  hard 
to  do.  Demand  reasonable  tuition  and  book 
allowances  for  Vietnam  veterans,  so  that  the 
neediest  veterans  can  benefit  as  much  as 
those  with  more  ample  resources. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  addition  to  the  di- 
rect tuition  grant  provision  of  S.  2784, 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  considering 
here  today  includes  a  great  many  other 
crucial  provisions  to  assure  Vietnam-era 
veterans  adequate  educational  opportu- 
nity. 

The  low-cost  loans  authorized  by  title 
in,  for  example,  represent  a  most  im- 
portant program  for  today's  veterans. 
The  tuition  grants  authorized  in  section 


the  Record,  it  is  no  secret  that  some  high- 
ranking  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs — ^who  are  likely 
to  be  conferees  from  the  other  body — do 
have  a  history  of  opposition  to  the  idea 
of  direct  tuition  grants. 

My  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  in  view 
of  the  strong  and  deep  support  that  has 
been  demonstrated  for  tuition  grants  in 
this  Chamber,  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust 
that  our  Senate  conferees  will  hold  firm 
on  section  104,  and  resist  any  temptation 
to  trade  tuition  grants  for  the  loan  pro- 
vision of  title  in  in  tm  effort  to  reach  a 
compromise  with  the  other  body. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  are  also  worthy  of  special 
note,  including  provisions  which  are 
identical  or  similar  to  four  of  the  five 
other  major  provisions  of  the  comprehen- 
sive bill  we  introduced  last  December, 
besides  the  tuition  grant  program. 

These  are: 

A  substantiad  increase  in  monthly  sub- 
sistence payments  to  keep  pace  with  the 
soaring  cost  of  living  and  even  more 
rapidly  accelerating  cost  of  education 
generally ; 

A  2-year  extension  of  eligibility  to  al- 
low more  than  300,000  veterans  to  pursue 
their  education  beyond  this  June; 

An  additional  9  months  of  entitlement 
to  allow  veterans  up  to  5  academic  years 
of  education  instead  of  the  present  4- 
year  limit;  and 

An  expanded  work-study  program  to 
provide  added  opportunities  for  part- 
time  work  while  the  veteran  is  in  school. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
other  much-needed  provisions  which 
have  been  included  in  this  bill.  I  refer 
particularly  to  sections  204  and  215, 
which  seek  to  regiUate  the  abuses  which 
are  beginning  to  appear  with  respect  to 
the   bilking   of   veterans  by  less-than- 


104,  of  course,  will  provide  the  lion's    reputable  "get  rich  quick"  courses  of  in- 
share  of  tuition  up  to  $1,000  per  aca-    struction. 


demic  year — which  is  sufficient  to  cover 
tuition  at  virtually  all  publicly  supported 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  Nation. 
But  for  those  who  prefer  to  pursue  high- 
er cost  private  education,  the  loan  pro- 
gram of  title  m  will  allow  them  to  bor- 
row up  to  an  additional  $2,000  per  year 
at  reasonable  interest  rates. 

It  should  be  noted,  however — as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  joint  testimony  on  this 
matter  before  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  April — that  such  a  loan  pro- 
gram without  a  tuition  grant — such  as 
embodied  in  section  104 — would  do  a  seri- 
ous disservice  to  poorer  and  working- 
class  veterans.  For  these  are  the  veterans 
who  would  be  most  reluctant  and  most 
ill-advised  to  go  heavily  into  debt  to  pay 
for  an  education  without  the  ultimate 
promise  of  a  high-paying  job  at  the 
other  end  with  which  to  pay  off  their 
loans.  But  as  a  supplement  to  the  tuition 
grant  provision  of  section  104,  this  loan 
program  will  go  a  long  way  toward  open- 
ing up  private  education  opportunities  to 
Vietnam-era  veterans. 

I  offer  these  words  of  caution  largely 
with  an  eye  toward  the  conference  with 
the  other  body  which  necessarily  must 
follow  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  the 
Senate  today.  For  as  was  pointed  out  in 
Commander  Eaton's  excellent  article 
which  I  have  asked  to  be  reprinted  In 


I  am  also  struck  by  the  Importance  of 
the  provisions  of  title  IV,  which  are  de- 
signed to  step  up  the  Federal  effort  to 
deal  with  an  employment  rate  among 
Vietnam-era  veterans  which  is  nothuig 
less  than  a  national  disgrace.  Title  IV 
will  provide  much-needed  clarity  and 
strength  to  existing  law  reqiiiring  Fed- 
eral contractors  to  give  special  emphasis 
to  the  employment  of  qualified  Vietnam- 
era  veterans,  and  will  expand  the  man- 
date of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  take 
other  steps  necessary  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  a  decent  job  to 
every  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

On  balance,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  today,  S.  2784,  represents 
an  excellent  and  truly  comprehensive  ef- 
fort to  fulfill  our  commitment  to  today  s 
veterans  seeking  to  integrate  themselves 
back  into  civilian  life.  I  am  gratified  to 
have  been  able  to  play  a  role  in  shaping 
some  of  its  components,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  its 
swift  passage  and  In  standing  firm  be- 
hind its  most  important  provisions  in  the 
upcoming  ccMiference  with  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  I  joined  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  sponsorship  of  S.  2789,  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  GI  bill.  This,  along  with 
the  other  proposals  in  this  area  was  the 
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subject  of  comprehensive  and  far-reach- 
ing hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly pleased  that  the  final  bill  con- 
tained many  of  the  provisions,  of  S.  2789. 
Thus,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  measure  before  us  today,  S.  2784, 
the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

A  report  conducted  by  the  Education 
Testing  Service  concluded  that  the  GI 
bill  is  not  doing  today  for  veterans  as  it 
did  in  the  past  and  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee confirmed  this  premise.  An  analysis 
of  the  participation  rate  shows  that  both 
full-  and  part-time  enrollments  are  be- 
low those  for  the  GI's  who  fought  during 
World  War  n.  In  fact,  in  my  own  State 
of  Maryland,  with  an  estimated  veterans 
population  of  147,000,  only  38.7  percent 
have  utilized  benefits  under  the  GI  bill. 

According  to  the  ETS  study,  when  all 
factors  such  as  books,  tuition,  and  sup- 
plies at  a  4-year  public  institution  are 
considered,  the  remaining  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  veterans'  living  ex- 
penses. The  study  further  indicates  that 
"the  single  veterans  would  require  $728 
in  additional  resources,  a  married  vet- 
eran with  no  children  would  require  over 
$2,000  in  resources  over  and  above  cur- 
rent allowances.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee report  on  S.  2784  points  out  that 
since  the  effective  date  of  the  last  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
14.6  percent  and  can  be  expected  to  ap- 
proach 18  percent  by  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year. 

Comments  from  my  own  constituents 
throughout  Maryland  indicate  that  mar- 
riage, children,  and  additional  respon- 
sibilities entailed  have  necessitated 
"choosing"  employment  over  education. 

Although  it  is  pointed  out  that  there 
are  other  federally  fimded  programs 
available  to  veterans,  none  of  them  have 
given  a  priority  to  veterans  and  the  data 
which  has  been  compiled  indicates  that 
the  veterans'  participation  in  these  pro- 
grams has  been  substantially  low. 

Of  particular  significance  also  is  the 
increasing  educational  levels  of  veterans, 
which  of  course  reflects  the  increasing 
educational  levels  of  the  population  in 
general.  Today  only  1  in  5  veterans 
lacks  a  high  school  education,  compared 
with  over  one-half  of  the  World  War  11 
and  demands  for  the  veterans  will  in- 
ing  emphasis  on  education,  the  needs, 
veterans.  Thus,  as  there  has  been  a  grow- 
culties  that  our  yoimg  veterans  are  hav- 
crease  accordingly.  The  continued  diffi- 
ing  finding  jobs  without  the  necessary 
education  further  increases  this  demand. 

Likewise,  the  age  of  the  veterans  re- 
veals much  about  his  or  her  needs.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  61.2  percent  of 
the  veterans  were  imder  30  years  of 
age.  while  78.3  percent  of  the  Viet- 
namese veterans  are  under  30.  This  in- 
dicates that  an  increasing  percentage  of 
veterans  went  into  the  service  during  the 
years  when  most  of  their  peers  were  ob- 
taining their  education  and  it  is  more 
likely  that  their  time  in  the  service  dis- 
rupted their  educational  plans.  Certainly 
those  who  gave  of  their  time  in  the  serv- 
ice of  our  coimtry  deserve  an  adequate 
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opportunity  to  continue  Ipe  pursuit  of 
their  goals. 

Since  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  cost  of  living  sinte  the  last  in- 
crease, as  well  as  increases  in  tuition  at 
public  and  private  schoolsl  the  proposal 
before  us  today  provides  fo  r  an  18. 2 -per- 
cent increase  in  the  month  y  educational 
assistance  allowance.  In  s  ddition,  since 
there  appears  to  be  a  high  r  cost  of  edu- 
cation in  private  and  publ  ic  institutions 
in  those  States  where  the  participation 
rate  is  low,  S.  2784  provide ;  for  a  partial 
tuition  assistance  allowanc ;  of  up  to  $720 
a  school  year  on  a  formuh  basis. 

Of  particular  importance  to  many  of 
our  veterans  whose  benefitB  were  tempo- 
rarily extended  for  30  days  by  the  interim 
legislation,  is  the  provision  which  in- 
creases from  8  to  10  years  [the  time  dur- 
ing which  a  veteran  may!  complete  his 
educational  program.  Tha  other  major 
provision  of  S.  2784  include  s  an  extension 
of  the  maximum  entitlement  of  educa- 
tional benefits  to  veterans  from  36  to  45 
months,  a  liberalization  sf  the  work- 
study  program,  the  establ  shment  of  an 
Interagency  Advisory  Com  nittee  on  Vet- 
erans Services,  and  low-cc  st  loans  of  up 
to  $2,000  a  year  for  those  a  tending  high- 
cost  schools. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  that  more 
time  and  more  money  is  needed  if  our 
veterans  are  to  meet  thei*  objectives.  I 
believe  Senate  bill  S.  2784  Is  a  major  ef- 
fort in  correcting  currer  t  deficiencies 
and  inequities  in  present  1  iw  and  I  hope 
it  will  receive  prompt  and  avorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Preside  tit,  it  is  appar- 
ent today  that  many  of  lur  close  to  7 
million  veterans  from  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict are  beset  with  prob  ems  that  de- 
mand our  uigent  attention 

I  am  concerned  about  th  i  fact  that  the 
educational  benefits  giver  to  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  under  the  C I  bill  are  not 
only  low,  but  that  imder  tl  e  present  sys- 
tem of  distribution,  many  veterans  are 
precluded  from  going  to  jollege.  Thus, 
underutilization  of  their  ei  lucational  op- 
portimities  has  resulted,  ]  particularly  in 
New  York  State,  where  the  rate  of  use 
is  only  36  percent. 

I  wholeheartedly  supiort  S.  2784, 
which  I  feel  will,  if  enac  ed,  go  a  long 
way  toward  aiding  the  leteran  in  his 
pursuit  of  higher  educatidn. 

Of  particular  importan:e  is  the  fact 
that  this  bill  would  enab  e  veterans  in 
States  with  high-cost  pul  lie  education, 
such  as  New  York,  to  use  effectively  the 
GI  benefits.  Not  only  woi  Id  this  be  ac- 
compUshed  by  an  18.2-pe;  cent  increase 
in  the  monthly  educatioial  assistance 
allowance,  but  also  by  pr(  viding  partial 
tuition  assistance.  This  tui  ion  assistance 
will  be  in  the  form  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration paying  80  flercent  of  the 
school's  yearly  tuition  dharges  up  to 
$1,000,  excluding  the  first  $100  paid  by 
the  veteran.  | 

Not  only  does  8.  2784  provide  for  an 
increase  in  educational  benefits  to  aU 
veterans,  but  acknowledges  the  problems 
that  exist  for  certain  froups  of  our 
Nation's  veterans.  An  eximiple  of  this, 
that  will  be  of  particular  importance  in 
cities  like  New  York,  are  provisions  using 
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commimity  organizations  iMix  special 
expertise  to  commimicate  with  and  pro- 
vide services  to  those  who  may  be  disad- 
vantaged due  to  linguistic  fftctors.  This 
will  greatly  aid  the  large  number  of 
Spanish-speaking  veteransi  enabling 
them  fully  to  benefit  from  the  GI  bill 
provisions. 

In  New  York  City  alont  there  are 
330,000  Vietnam  veterans  wh ),  like  other 
veterans,  deserve  and  need  tl  le  increased 
education  benefits,  which  vlll  in  some 
way  help  them  in  the  lonely  find  difficult 
task  of  readjusting  to  civilian  life  after 
having  participated  in  a  tragic  war. 
When  they  were  called  uporj,  these  men 
answered  the  call  and  performed  admi- 
rably. We  must  not  let  themt  down  when 
they  need  our  aid. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Preiident,  with 
the  passage  today  of  the  wetnam  Era 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Asastance  Act, 
the  Senate  has  demonstrated  a  profound 
understanding  of  the  serious  burdens  be- 
falling a  substantial  proportion  of  our 
population — our  veterans. 

This  far-reaching  measureiwill  provide 
deserving  benefits  to  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  unselflshlw  served  our 
country  in  the  military.  It  wll  give  these 
citizens  an  opportimity  to  meet  the  fi- 
nancial hardships  they  are  nc  w  confront- 
ing in  the  course  of  pursuing  [higher  edu- 
cation or  professional  training,  and  will 
also  greatly  benefit  the  wifes,  widows, 
and  children  of  our  veterans. 

The  act  particularly  emphasizes  assist- 
ing the  veteran  who  is  anxious  to  eru-ich 
his  life  through  education  orj  training  by 
means  of  a  monthly  allowance.  The  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  tnade  great 
strides  in  substantially  inct-easing  the 
stipend  on  educational  assistance.  Espe- 
cially important,  though,  is  ttie  new  pro- 
vision in  this  act  which,  for  t)ie  first  time 
since  the  World  War  n  GI  bill,  offers  the 
veteran  a  formula-based  monthly  tuition 
allowance.  With  the  skyi-ocketing  cost  of 
tuition  today,  this  tuition  allowance  will 
be  a  substantial  assistance  tb  veterans  in 
meeting  financial  needs.       1 

Because  of  the  controversy  kurrounding 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  our  veterans  have 
returned  from  a  conflict  only  to  face  ad- 
ditional, and  in  some  casesTknost  severe 
hardships.  We,  in  this  Natiop,  must  not 
turn  our  backs  on  these  dedicated  citi- 
zens. Therefore,  I  believe  th»t  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Act  is  a  vitally  important 
step  toward  alleviating  a  significant 
share  of  these  hardships. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  a  cosponsor  of  this  ms  jor  piece  of 
legislation.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  deserve  spe- 
cial praise  for  their  foresigl  t  and  dedi- 
cated efforts.  Senator  Hartk  e  and  Sena- 
tor Cranston  have  particularly  demon- 
strated a  serious  and  personal  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  every  veteran,  and  a 
deep  understanding  of  their  needs.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  importan;  legislation 
will  receive  rapid  President  til  approval 
so  that  our  veterans  may  rece  ive  the  ben- 
efits they  greatly  deserve. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  passagf  of  S.  2784, 
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the   Vietnam-Era   Veterans'   Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

Despite  increases  in  monthly  assist- 
ance allowances  voted  by  Congress  in 
1970  and  1972.  Vietnam-era  veterans  are 
still  receiving  inadequate  assistance 
measured  either  by  objective  standards 
or  in  comparison  witli  that  given  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n.  The  most  glar- 
ing Inconsistency  between  the  two  GI 
bills  has  been  the  lack  of  any  assistance 
with  tuition  costs. 

The  bill  before  us  would  for  the  first 
time  make  the  educational  assistance 
available  to  today's  veteran  comparable 
to  that  received  by  his  father's  genera- 
tion. 

First,  monthly  educational  allowances 
would  be  increased  by  18.2  percent  in  or- 
der to  compensate  for  the  increased  cost 
of  living  since  September  1972,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  last  increase.  To  date, 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  14.6 
percent,  and  all  the  evidence  suggests 
that  It  will  have  increased  by  about  18 
percent  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year. 

The  monthly  allowance  for  a  full-time 
student  with  no  dependents  would  be  in- 
creased from  $220  to  $260.  The  rate  for  a 
veteran  with  one  dependent  would  be 
increased  from  $261  to  $309.  A  veteran 
with  two  dependents  would  receive  $352 
Instead  of  the  $298  monthly  payment  he 
now  receives. 

Second,  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  bill  reported  by  t^e  committee  pro- 
vides a  partial  tuition  assistance  allow- 
ance. Under  this  provision,  a  veteran 
would  receive  an  allowance  equal  to  80 
percent  of  his  aimual  tuition  costs  above 
the  first  $100  and  up  to  a  maximum  an- 
nual allowance  of  $720. 

The  combination  of  an  increased 
monthly  allowance  and  a  partial  tuition 
allowance  should  be  of  significant  bene- 
fit to  all  student  veterans.  For  example, 
a  single  veteran  attending  the  University 
of  Missouri  during  the  past  school  year 
received  a  9-month  subsistence  allow- 
ance of  $1,980  from  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  meet  an  annual  tuition  cost  of 
$540. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  2784,  that 
veteran  would  receive  a  subsistence  al- 
lowance of  $2,340.  In  addition,  he  would 
receive  a  tuition  allowance  equal  to  80 
percent  of  $440,  or  $352.  Thus,  his  total 
assistance  under  the  GI  bill  would  total 
$2,692  as  compared  to  $1,980  last  year. 
Third,  for  those  veterans  who  have  ex- 
traordinarily high  educational  costs  not 
covered  by  the  GI  bill  or  other  Federal 
grant  and  loan  programs,  S.  2784  would 
establish  a  new  program  of  direct,  low- 
interest  educational  loans  of  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $2,000  per  year. 

Fourth,  the  maximum  entitlement  to 
educational  benefits  would  be  increased 
from  36  to  45  months.  The  high  price  of 
education,  the  lack  of  adequate  assist- 
ance, and  the  loss  of  credits  in  trans- 
ferring from  one  program  to  another 
have  all  combined  to  make  it  impossible 
for  many  veterans  to  complete  require- 
ments for  an  undergraduate  degree  with- 
in 4  school  years. 

A  sui*vey  of  veterans  in  schools  in  Mis- 
souri and  nine  other  States  indicated 


that  49.4  percent  would  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain an  undergraduate  degree  within  the 
allotted  36  months  of  entitlement.  The 
provision  of  an  additional  9  months  of 
entitlement,  together  with  the  increased 
assistance  provided  by  S.  2784,  should 
enable  all  veterans  to  complete  their  de- 
gree work  before  the  expiration  of  theii" 
entitlement. 

One  of  the  more  important  provisions 
of  this  bill  is,  of  course,  that  which  ex- 
tends from  8  to  10  years  the  period  of 
time  during  which  a  veteran  may  use  his 
educational  benefits.  Without  this  pro- 
vision, approximately  '»  million  post- 
Korean  veterans  who  are  currently  eligi- 
ble for  educational  assistance  would  be- 
come ineligible  on  Jime  30.  Over  a  half 
million  of  those  veterans,  including  143,- 
000  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  were  dis- 
cliarged  in  1965  and  1966,  have  been  us- 
ing their  educational  benefits  during  the 
past  school  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  285,000  of  this  number  were  in 
school  as  of  May  31.  Primarily  because 
of  the  inadequate  level  of  assistance 
available  to  them,  many  of  these  vet- 
erans have  been  unable  to  utilize  all  of 
their  entitlement  during  the  last  8  years. 
The  extension  of  this  period  by  2  years 
will  permit  more  veterans  to  complete 
their  educational  programs  under  the 
GI  bill. 

S.  2784  contains  a  number  of  other 
important  provisions,  including  those 
relating  to  the  eligibility  of  disabled 
Vietnam  veterans  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, the  work-study  program,  and 
the  tutorial  assistance  program.  Title  IV 
of  the  bill  would  strengthen  existing  pro- 
visions of  law  with  respect  to  job  train- 
ing and  employment  assistance  for  vet- 
erans, employment  of  veterans  by  Fed- 
eral contractors  and  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  reemployment  rights. 

Approximately  3  months  ago  we  ob- 
served Vietnam  Veterans  Day.  As  I  said 
on  that  occasion,  we  can  honor  the  vet- 
erans of  Vietnam  more  fully  by  deter- 
mining to  do  what  is  necessary  to  see  to 
it  that  these  men  who  served  their  coun- 
try now  receive  in  return  the  educational 
assistance,  job  opportvmities.  and  med- 
ical care  they  need  and  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  take  a  major 
step  toward  meeting  that  commitment 
today  by  the  passage  of  S.  2784. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  now  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 
Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clei-k  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Sffliator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE),  and  the  Senator 


from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mi-. 
Bayh),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  tMr.  McIniyre)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis', 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  . 
the  Senator  from  Peionsylvania  tMr. 
Sch\veii;er)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  <Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  furthei  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  91, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aikeu 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Beiilseu 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Dole 

Domenici 
Dorulnlck 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervln 
Fannin 


Mondale 

MODtoya 

Moss 

MuEkle 

Nelson 

Nuixn 

Pack  wood 

Paatore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 
WUIiam  L. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 
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YEAS— 91 

Pong 

Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffln 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hartke 
HaskeU 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Holllngs 
Hrtiska 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
.  Inouye 
Jackson 
Javitfi 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Matblas 
McCleUan 
McGee 
McGovern 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 9 
Bayh  Curtis  Mclntyre 

cook  Fulbright  Schweiker 

cotton  licClure  Staflord 

So  the  bill  (S.  2784)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2784 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
In.sert : 

That  ths  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Vietnam 
Era  Veterans'  Readjuatmcnt  Assistance  Act  ol 
1974". 
TFTLE  I— VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

AND  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  RATE 

ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  31  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  section  1501(2)  a 
comma  and  "all  approprlat*  Individualized 
tutorial  assistance,"  after  "counseling": 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  section  1502(b)  all 
after  "if  such  disability"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "arose  out  of  service  during 
World  War  n,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  after 
January  31,  IS65.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
section  1504(b)   to  read  as  follows: 
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"Coiumn  1 

Column 

Column 

Column 

Column  V 

II 

III 
One  da- 

IV 

Node- 

Two  de- 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

More than  two 

Type  of  training 

ents 

ent 

ents 

dependents 

The  amount  in 

column    IV, 

plus  the  fol- 

lowing for 
each  de- 

pendent in 

excess  of 

two: 

Institutional: 

full-time 

$201 

$249 

$293 

$21 

Three-quarter- 

time 

151 

188 

221 

17 

Half-time 

100 

125 

147 

11 

Farm  cooperative, 

apprentice,  or 

other  on-fob  train- 
ing: 
Full-Ume 

175 

212 

245 

17". 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  section  1651  "(consist- 
ing of  payment  of  a  monthly  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  and  a  partial  tuition  as- 
sistance allowance)"  after  "program"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence 
of  section  1677(b)  "$220"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$260"; 

(3)  by  inserting  in  section  1681  (a)  (b) 
"and  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance" 
after  "allowance"  In  each  place  it  appears; 

(4)  by  inserting  In  section  1683(a)(1) 
"and  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  as" 
after  "allowance";  and  by  amending  the 
table  contained  therein  to  read  as  follows: 


"Column  I 


Column  Column  Column 
II  III  IV 


Column  V 


Type  of  program 


No  de-  One  de-  Two  de- 
pend-    pend-     pend- 
ents        ent        ents 


More  than  two 
dependents 


The  amount  in 

column     IV, 

plus  the  fol- 

lowing for 

each  de- 

pendent in 

excess  of 

two: 

Institutional : 

Full-time 

.    '$260 

>$309 

$357 

$21 

Three-quarter- 

time. 

.     »195 

^232 

■265 

17 

Half-time 

.     >130 

>155 

»176 

11 

Cooperative 

•209 

>246 

'279 

17 

">  If  the  veteran  is  pursuing  a  program  of  institutional  train- 
ing on  a  full-time  basis  on  September  I,  1974,  or  thereafter,  a 
partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  consisting  of  80  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  tuition  (or  established  fee  In  lieu  of  tuition)  up 
to  $1,000  for  an  ordinary  school  year  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  the 
veteran  after  excluding  the  first  JlOO  o'  such  tuition,  shall  be 
paid  to  such  veteran  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  for  such  payments  in  section  1780A  of  this 
title. 

"'  If  the  veteran  is  pursuing  a  program  of  Institutional  train- 
ing on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  on  September  1,  1974,  or 
thereafter,  a  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance,  consisting  of 
the  amount  specified  in  footnote  1  to  this  table  reduced  on  a 
half-time  or  three-quarter-time  basis  on  a  ratio  which  half-time 
or  three-quarter-time  bears  to  the  lull-time  tuition  payment 
and  exclusion  specified  in  such  footnote,  shall  be  paid  lo  such 
veteran  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
for  such  payments  in  section  1780A  of  this  title,"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  In  section  1683(b) 
"$330"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$260"; 

(6)  by  Inserting  in  section  1682(c)  (1)  (C) 
and  (3)  "and  partial  tuition  assistance  allow- 
ance" after  "allowance"  in  each  place  it  ap- 
pears; and  by  amending  the  table  contained 
In  section   1683(c)(2)    to  read  as  follows: 


"Column  I 


Column  Column 
II  III 


Basis 


No  de-  One  de- 
pend-    pend- 
ents       ent 


1  wo 


Full-time  '$209     '$246 

Three-quarter-time.     » 157       '  184 
Half-time '105       » 123 
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olumn 
IV 


de- 
pend- 
ents 


Column  V 


More  than  two 
dependents 

The  amount  in 
column    IV 
plus  the  fol- 
lowing for 
each  de- 
pendent in 
excess  of 
two: 


$279 
<209 
U39 


$17 
13 
8 


"  >  If  the  veteran  is  pursuing  a  prograa  of  institutional  training 
on  a  full-time  basis  on  September  1, 197  ,  or  thereafter,  a  partial 
tuition  assistance  allowance,  consistini  of  80  per  centum  ol 
the  amount  of  tuition  (or  established  fi  e  in  lieu  of  tuition)  up 
to  $1,000  for  an  ordinary  schoo  year  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  the 
veteran  after  excludinf>  the  first  $100  of  sich  tuition,  shall  be  paid 
lo  such  veteran  in  accordance  with  thf  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  lor  such  payments  in  sectionil780A  of  this  title. 

"  ■'  If  the  veteran  is  pursuing  a  progranl  of  institutional  training 
on  less  than  a  full-lime  basis  on  Septeinber  1,  1974,  or  there- 
after, a  partial  tuition  assistance  allowbnce,  consisting  of  the 
amount  specified  in  footnote  1  to  this  t»ble  reduced  on  a  half- 
time  or  three-quarter-time  basis  on  a  ijatio  which  half-lime  or 
three-quarter-time  bears  to  the  full-tin  e  tuition  payment  and 
exclusion  specified  ,n  such  footnote,  shall  be  paid  to  such  veteran 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  condit  ons  prescribed  for  such 
payments  In  section  1780A  of  this  title. 


and 

(7) 


by   striking   out    in 


section    1696(b) 


"$220"  and  inserting  in  liei ;  thereof  "$260 


Sec.    103.   Chapter  35   of 
States  Code,  is  amended  as 


title   38,  United 
follows : 


1732(a)(1)    to 
Lssistance  allow- 


(1)  by  inserting  in  sectii  m  1731(a)  "and 
a  partial  tuition  assistance  pUowance"  after 
"allowance"; 

(2)  by  inserting  In  section  1731(b)  "or 
partial  tuition  asistance  Allowance"  after 
"allowance"; 

(3)  by   amending   sectloi 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  educational 
ance  and  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance 
on  behalf  of  an  eligible  peison  who  is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  educat^n  consisting  of 
institutional  courses  shall 
the  rate  prescribed  in  section  I682('a)  (1)  of 
this  title  for  full-time,  thiee-quarter-tlme, 
or  half-time  pursuit,  as  appropriate,  of  an 
Institutional  program  by  at]|  eligible  veteran 
with  no  dependents."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  in  section  1732(a)  (2) 
all  after  and  including  "of  A)"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "presci  ibed  in  section 
1682(b)(2)  of  this  title  foi  less-than-half- 
time  pursuit  of  an  instituti  )nal  program  by 
an  eligible  veteran."; 

(5)  by  striking  out  in  feection  1732(b) 
"$177"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$209" 

(6)  by  inserting  in  section  1733(a)  a 
comma  and  "and,  as  appro  sriate,  a  partial 
tuition  assistance  allowancf"  after  "allow- 
ance"; and 


(7)  by  amending  section 
as  follows: 


"(a)   While  the  eligible  p  rson  is  enrolled 


in  and  pursutag  a  full-time 


restorative  training,  the  pai  ent  or  guardian 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf  a 
special  training  allowance  <  omputed  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $260  per  montl  i.  If  the  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  appllca  ble  to  any  such 
course  are  more  than  $8  2  per  calendar 
month,  the  basic  monthly  a  lowance  may  be 
Increased  by  the  amount  tl  at  such  charges 
exceed  $82  a  month,  upon  election  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  eligible  person  to 
have  such  person's  period  ot  entitlement  re- 
duced by  one  day  for  eacli  $8.69  that  the 
special  training  allowance  Bald  exceeds  the 
basic  monthly  allowance.".  " 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Chapter  36  ot  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  i  .ddlng  after  sec- 
tion 1780  the  following  new  section: 


1742(a)  to  read 


course  of  special 


"1 1780A.  Partial  tuition  assistance  allowance 

"(a)  The  Administrator  AiaXX  pay  the 
partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  to  be 
paid,  as  specified  in  sections  l]B82(a)  (1)  and 
(c),  1691(a)(2),  1732,  and  1733  of  this  title. 
In  addition  to  the  educational  assistance 
allowance  payable  to  an  eligible  veteran  or 
eligible  person  under  the  provisions  of  such 
sections  directly  to  such  vetoran  or  person 
pursuing  a  program  of  instlAitional  train- 
ing on  a  full-time,  three-qdarter-time,  or 
half-time  basis  in  such  amounts  (up  to  $720 
per  ordinary  school  year)  as  SFJecified  in  such 
sections  1682(a)(1)   and  (c)  Ind  1732. 

"(b)  In  no  event  shall  the  payment  made 
to  any  veteran  or  person  undeB  the  authority 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  seqtlon  be  based 
upon  charges  that  exceed  «ie  customary 
tuition  (or  established  fee  in  lieu  of  tuition) 
charged  other  similarly  circuinstanced  stu- 
dents in  the  same  institution,  knd  in  no  case 
may  any  such  veteran  or  person  be  paid  a 
partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  based 
upon  the  out-of-State  tuitioa  rate  if  such 
veteran  or  person  was  resident  in  such  State 
immediately  prior  to  such  veteran's  entry 
into  the  Armed  Services.  [ 

"(c)  No  partial  tuition  assistance  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  to  any  vetA-an  or  person 
pursuing  a  program  of  correspdndence,  flight, 
apprentice  and  other  on-Job,  or  PREP  train- 
ing- T 

"(d)  Payment  of  the  partial  tuition  assis- 
tance allowance  authorized  by  iubsectlon  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  madd  upon  receipt 
by  the  Administrator  of  sucn  evidence  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  deterSme  (1)  that 
the  veteran  or  person  has  enrolled  in  and  is 
pursuing  a  program  of  edutation  at  the 
educational  institution,  and  (2)  the  amount 
of  tuition  (or  established  fie  in  lieu  of 
tuition)  paid  or  to  be  paid  bj  such  veteran 
or  person.  Subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth 
and  referenced  In  subsection  (^)  at  this  sec- 
tion, each  payment  of  partial  tuition  assist- 
ance  allowance  shall  not  exceeU  the  amount 
payable  for  the  term,  quarter^  or  semester 
for  which  the  veteran  or  person  is  enrolled, 
and  shall  be  in  a  ratio  whichfthe  length  of 
such  term,  quarter,  or  semestar  bears  to  the 
length  of  the  ordinary  school  year.  In  the 
case  of  courses  not  organized  on  a  term, 
quarter,  or  semester  basis,  36  weeks  shall  be 
considered  to  be  an  ordinary  school  year 
and  payment  of  the  partial  tuition  assistance 
allowance  shall  be  made  in  sufch  increments 
as  the  Admmistrator,  by  regulation,  shall 
determine. 

"(e)(1)  Payments  of  partial  tuition 
assistance  allowances  shall  be  drawn  in  favor 
of  the  veteran  or  person  and  jmailed  to  the 
educational  institution  listed  ofc  the  applica- 
tion form  for  temporary  care  and  delivery  to 
the  veteran  or  person  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  receipt  thereof. 

"(2)  Upon  delivery  of  any  juch  payment, 
the  institution  shall  submit  a  <  ertiflcation  of 
delivery  under  the  same  terms  ( s  provided  for 
in  section  1780(d)  (6)  of  this  til  le. 

"(f)  In  the  event  that  a  veteran  or  person 
falls  to  commence  a  program  of  education, 
or  terminates  enrollment  before  the  end  of 
the  enrollment  period  for  wlich  a  partial 
tuition  assistance  allowance  ha  s  been  paid  to 
such  mdivldual,  and  has  been  paid  a  partial 
tuition  assistance  allowance,  then  an  over- 
payment shall  be  declared  ind  shall  be 
recovered  by  the  Admmistrato-  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  debt  die  the  United 
States  from  the  individual  or  educational 
institution  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

"(1)  If  the  veteran  or  person  has  failed  to 
commence  a  program  of  education  withm 
thirty  days  after  the  date  prescribed  for  en- 
rollment, the  full  amount  of  the  partial 
tuition  assistance  allowance  ^all  be  con- 
sidered an  overpayment  and  B;iaU  be  recov- 
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ered  from  such  individual  or  from  the  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  event  that  ttie 
individual  has  paid  the  full  tuition  to  the 
educational  institution. 

"(2)  If  the  veteran  or  person  has  failed 
to  commence  a  program  of  education,  but 
has  paid  part  of  the  tuition  to  the  educa- 
tional institution,  the  full  amount  of  the 
partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  retained 
by  the  individual  and  not  paid  to  the  educa- 
tional Institution  shall  be  recovered  from 
such  individual,  and  that  portion  of  the 
partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  paid  to 
the  educational  institution  shall  be  recovered 
from  such  institution. 

"(3)  If  the  veteran  or  person  has  com- 
menced a  program  of  education,  but  has 
terminated  such  program  before  the  end  of 
the  enrollment  period,  that  portion  of  the 
partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  retained 
by  the  individual  shall  be  recovered  from 
such  individual  in  a  ratio  which  the  amount 
of  the  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance 
paid  to  such  Individual  bears  to  the  iincom- 
pleted  portion  of  the  prograim,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  recover  from  the  educa- 
tional institution  so  much  of  the  partial  tui- 
tion assistance  allowance  paid  to  such  insti- 
tution by  the  veteran  or  person  as  is  provided 
for  in  the  refund  policy  which  each  such 
Institution  shall  establish  in  accordance  with 
guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 
"(g)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  implement,  and  to  prevent 
abuses  of,  the  program  for  payment  of  partial 
tuition  assistance  allowances. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  promptly  re- 
port to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  for  appropriate  action  any  violation 
by  an  individual  of  section  3502  of  this  title 
(relating  to  fraudulent  acceptance  of  pay- 
ments) and  any  violation  by  an  educational 
Institution,  or  by  any  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  an  educational  institution,  of  sec- 
tion 371  of  title  18  (relating  to  conspiracy 
to  commit  an  offense  or  to  defraud  the 
United  States),  section  1001  of  title  18  (re- 
lating to  false  statements  or  entries),  or  of 
any  other  Federal  criminal  statutory  provi- 
sion.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  Uisertlng 
"1780A.  Partial  tuition  assistance  allowance." 
after 

"1780.  Payment  of  educational  assistance  or 
subsistence  allowances.". 
TITLE  II— EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.   201.   Section    1652(a)  (3)    of  title  38. 

United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Insertmg 

"except  as  provided  therein,"  after  "1661  (a) ,". 

Sec.  202.  Section  1661  of  title  38,  United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  "36 
months"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "45 
months"; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the 
following:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
in  determining  the  period  to  which  any  eli- 
gible veteran  is  entitled  to  educational  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter,  the  initial  period 
of  active  duty  for  training  performed  by  him 
under  section  611(d)  of  title  10  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  active  duty  If  at  any  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  completion  of  such  period 
of  active  duty  for  training  such  veteran 
served  on  active  duty  for  a  consecutive  pe- 
riod of  one  year  or  more.";  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  "thirty- 
six"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "45". 

Sec.  203.  Section  1662  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "eight"  in  subsection 

(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "10"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "8-year"  In  subsection 

(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10-year"; 


(3)  by  striking  out  "8-year"  and  "eight- 
year"  In  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "10-year"  in  each  place,  respectively; 
and  ^  , 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowmg  new  subsection : 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  (1)  who 
served  on  or  after  January  31,  1955,  (2)  who 
became  eligible  for  educational  assistance 
under  the  provUlons  of  this  chapter  or  chap- 
ter 36  of  this  title,  and  (3)  who,  subsequent 
to  his  last  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty,  was  captured  and  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  by  a  foreign  government  or  power, 
there  shall  be  excluded,  in  computing  such 
veterans  10-year  period  of  ellglbUlty  for 
educational  asslstenoe,  any  period  during 
which  such  veteran  was  so  detained  and  any 
period  immediately  following  hU  release  from 
such  detention  diu-ing  which  such  veteran 
was  hospitalized  at  a  mUitary,  civUIan,  or 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  facility.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  1673  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  by  inserting  In  subsection  (a)(2)  "or 
in  any  other  course  with  a  vocational  objec- 
tive," after  "field,"  where  it  first  appears; 
and  striking  out  "the  sales  or  sales  manage- 
ment field "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  specific  occupational  category  for  which 
the  course  was  designed  to  provide  training"; 

(2)  by  inserting  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  "(or 
the  advertising  for  which  he  finds  contains 
significant  avocatlonal  or  recreational 
themes)"  after  "character";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows : 

•(d)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  veteran,  not 
already  enrolled,  in  any  course  (other  than 
one  offered  pursuant  to  subchapter  V  or  sub- 
chapter VI  of  this  chapter)  which  does  not 
lead  to  a  standard  coUege  degree  and  which 
Is  offered  by  a  proprietary  profit  or  proprie- 
tary nonprofit  educational  Institution  for  any 
period  during  which  the  Administrator  finds 
that  more  than  65  per  centum  of  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  course  are  having  all 
or  part  of  their  tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges 
to  or  for  ihem  by  the  educational  *- 


In- 
Veterans'    Administration 


paid 

stitution    or    the 

under  this  title.". 

Sec.  205.  Section  1682  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
in  section  1671  of  this  title  prohibiting  en- 
rollment of  an  eligible  veteran  in  a  program 
of  education  in  which  such  veteran  has  'al- 
ready qualified."  a  veteran  shall  be  allowed 
up  to  six  months  of  educational  assistance 
(or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  as- 
sistance) for  the  pursuit  of  refresher  train- 
ing to  permit  such  veteran  to  update  such 
veteran's  knowledge  and  skills  and  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  technological  advances  which 
have  occurred  in  such  veteran's  field  of  em- 
ployment during  and  since  the  period  of  such 
veteran's  active  military  service. 

"(2)  A  veteran  pursuing  refresher  train- 
ing under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  and  a  par- 
tial tuition  assistance  allowance  based  upon 
the  rate  payable  as  set  forth  in  the  table  in 
subsection  (a)  (1)  or  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  of 
this  section,  whichever  Is  applicable. 

"  ( 3 1  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
and  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  paid 
under  the  authority  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  charged  against  the  period  of  entitlement 
the  veteran  has  earned  pursuant  to  section 
1661(a)  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  206.  Section  1685  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Svibsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  of  that  portion  of  the  second  sentence 
preceding  "during  a  semester"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Such  work-study  allowance 


shall  be  paid  In  the  amount  of  $625  In  re- 
turn for  such  veteran-student's  agreement 
to  perform  services,  during  or  between  peri- 
ods of  enroUment,  aggregating  two  hundred 
and  fifty  hours". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  Infiertlng 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "An  agreement 
may  be  entered  Into  for  the  performance  of 
services  for  periods  of  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  hours.  In  which  case  the  amount  of 
the  work-study  allowance  to  be  paid  shall 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  of  hours 
of  work  agreed  to  be  performed  as  $625  bears 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  hours.  In  the  case 
of  any  agreement  providing  for  the  perform- 
ance of  seiTTices  for  one  hundred  hours  or 
more,  the  veteran  student  shall  be  paid  $250 
In  advance,  and  in  the  case  of  any  agrfcemeni 
for  the  performance  of  services  for  less  than 
one  hundred  hours,  the  amount  of  the  ad- 
vance payment  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  number  of  hours  of  work  agreed  to  be 
performed  as  $625  bears  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  hours.". 

(ci  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(not  to  exceed  eight  hundred  man-years 
or  their  equivalent  in  man-hours  during  any 
fiscal  year) ". 

Sec!  207.  Section  1692(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1 )  by  striking  out  '$50"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$60"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "nine  months"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "twelve  months' ; 
and 

( 3 )  by  striking  out  "$450"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '$720". 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  1712  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  "eight"  In  subsection 
(b)   and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "10";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "eight"  In  subsection 
(f)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "10". 

(b)  Section  604  (a)  and  (b)  of  Public  Law 
92-540  (82  SUt.  1333.  October  24,  1972)  is 
amended  by  deleting  "eight"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "10". 

Sec.  209.  Section  1723  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  (a)(2)  "or 
in  any  other  course  with  a  vocational  objec- 
tive." after  "field,"  where  It  first  appears; 
and  striking  out  "the  sales  or  sales  manage- 
ment field"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
specific  occupational  category  for  which  the 
course  was  designed  to  provide  training"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  (a)(3)  "'or 
the  advertising  for  which  he  finds  contains 
significant  avocatlonal  or  recreational 
themes) "  after  "character"; 

(3)  by  striking  oxit  In  subsection  (c)  "any 
course  of  institutional  on-farm  training."; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  "to 
be  pursued  below  the  college  level"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "not  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree". 

Sec.  210.  Section  1732  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  redesignatmg  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  svibsection  (b)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  (1)  An  eligible  person  who  Is  enrolled 
In  an  educational  mstltution  for  a  'farm  co- 
operative' program  consisting  of  institutional 
agricultural  courses  prescheduled  to  fall 
within  forty-four  weeks  of  any  period  of 
twelve  consecutive  months  and  who  pursues 
such  program  on — 

•■(A)  a  full-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  ten 
clock  hours  per  week  or  four  hundred  and 
forty  clock  hours  in  such  year  prescheduled 
to  provide  not  less  than  eighty  clock  hours 
in  any  three-month  period), 

"(B)  a  three-quarter-time  basis  (a  mini- 
mum of  seven  clock  hours  per  week ) ,  or 
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"(C)  a  half  time  basis  (a  miuiinum  of  five 
clock  hours  per  week), 

shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  and  a  partial  tuition 
assistance  allowance  at  the  appropriate  rate 
provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
if  such  eligible  person  Is  concurrently  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  employment  which  is 
relevant  to  such  institutional  agricultural 
courses  as  determined  under  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator.  In  computing 
the  foregoing  clock  hour  requirements  there 
shall  be  included  the  time  involved  in  field 
trips  and  individual  and  group  instruction 
sponsored  and  conducted  by  the  educational 
institution  ttirough  a  duly  authorized  in- 
structor of  euch  institution  in  which  the  per- 
son is  enrolled. 
"(2)  The  monthly  educational  assUtance 


allowance  and  partial  tuitim  assistance  al- 
lowance to  be  paid  on  behiOf  of  an  eligible 
person  pursuing  a  farm  coo  jeratlve  program 
under  this  chapter  shall  be'computed  at  the 
rate  prescribed  In  section  1^82 (c)  (2)  of  this 
title  for  full-time,  three-fiuarter-time,  or 
half-time  pursuit,  as  appro  )riate,  of  a  farm 
cooperative  program  by  an  eligible  veteran 
with  no  dependents.". 

Sec.  211.  Section  1780  (ai(2)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(or  customary  vacation  periods 
connected  therewith)"  aftej  •holidays". 

Sec.  212.  Chapter  38  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  tn    follows. 

(1)  by  amending  section  1774(b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  allowance  for  ai  jnhiistrative  ex 
penses  incurred  pursuant  t)  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  l>e  pa  d  in  accordance 
with  the  following  formula 


"Total  salary  cost  reimbursable  under  this 
section 

$5,000  or  less 

Over  $5,000  but  not  exceeding  $10.000 

Over  $10,000  but  not  exceeding  $35,000 

Over  $35,000  but  not  exceeding  $40.000 

Over  $40,000  but  not  exceeding  $76,000 

Over  $76,000  but  not  exceedliig  $80.000 

Over  $80,000 


(2)  by  amending  section  1784(b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  pay  to  any 
educational  institution,  or  to  any  joint  ap- 
prenticeship training  committee  acting  as  a 
training  establishment,  furnishing  education 
or  training  under  either  chapter  34.  35,  or 
36  of  this  title,  a  reporting  fee  which  wUi  be 
in  lieu  of  any  other  compensation  or  reim- 
bursement for  reports  or  certifications  which 
such  educational  institution  or  Joint  appren- 
ticeship training  committee  is  required  to 
report  to  him  by  law  or  regulation.  Such 
reporting  fee  shall  be  computed  for  each  cal- 
endar year  by  multiplying  $3  by  the  number 
of  eligible  veterans  or  eligible  persons  en- 
rolled under  chapter  34.  35,  or  36  of  this 
title,  or  $4  in  the  case  of  those  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  whose  educational 
assistance  checks  are  directed  in  care  of  each 
Institution  for  temporary  custody  and  de- 
livery and  are  delivered  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration as  provided  under  section  1780(d)  (6) 
of  this  title,  on  October  31  of  that  year;  ex- 
cept that  the  Administrator  may,  where  it  Is 
established  by  such  educational  Institution 
or  joint  apprenticeship  training  committee 
tliat  eligible  veteran  plus  eligible  person  en- 
rollment on  such  date  varies  more  than  15 
per  centum  from  the  peak  eligible  veteran 
enrollment  plus  eligible  person  enrollment  in 
such  educational  Institution  or  Joint  appren- 
ticeship training  committee  during  such  cal- 
endar year,  establish  such  other  date  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  peak  enrollment  as  may  be 
justified  for  such  educational  institution  or 
joint  apprenticeship  training  committee.  The 
reporting  fee  shall  be  paid  to  such  educa- 
tional institution  or  Joint  apprenticeship 
training  committee  as  soon  as  feasible  after 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  It 
is  applicable.". 

Sec.  213.  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  section  1786(a)(2) 
"$220"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$260"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
paragn^h  (1)  of  section  1787(b)  to  read  as 
follows : 


Allowable  for  admlnlstr  itive  expense 


$550. 

$1,000. 

$1,000 

each 

of. 
$6,050. 
$6,050 

each 

of. 
$12,000, 
$12,000 

each 

of.": 


for  the  first  $10,0^0 
additional  $5,000 


for  the  fli-st  $40,0<K) 
additional  $5,000  <  : 


for  the  first  $80. 
additional  $5,000 
and 


"Column  I 


Periods  ottiainiiig 


Column  Column 
II  III 


No  de-  One  de- 
pend-    pend- 
ents        ent 


First  6  months  . 

Second  6  months 

Third  6  months 

fourth  and  any 
succeeding  6- 
month  periods 


)189  }212 
142  164 
95         117 


47 


70 


plus  $925  for 
fraction  there - 


plus  $800  for 
fraction  there- 


(  K) 


plus  $700  for 
fraction  there- 


olumn 
IV 


Column  V 


1*0 


de- 
pend-   More  than  two 
ents        dependents 


$232 
184 
137 


The  amount  in 
column    IV. 
plus  the  fol- 
lowing for 
each  de- 
pendent in 
excess  of 
two: 

$9 
9 
9 


90 


and 

(3)  by  amending  sectlol  1787(b)  (2)  to 
reads  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  monthly  trailing  assistance 
allowance  of  an  eligible  p^son  pursuing  a 
program  described  under  suHsectlon  (a)  shall 
be  computed  at  the  rate  prescribed  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsectlo^  for  an  eligible 
veteran  with  no  dependents  jpursuing  such  a 
course.". 

Sec.  214.  Section  1788(a)  c  r  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  cl»use  (1)  "l>elow 
the  college  level"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "not  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree,";      , 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  cljiuse  (2)  "below 
the  college  level"  and  insertlfag  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  amd  the  followltig:  "not  leading 
to  a  standard  college  degree/'; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (6)  "below 
the  college  level"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "not  leading  to  a  standard  college  degree"; 
and  I 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  endlof  such  subsec- 
tion the  following:  I 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsectio4  an  educational 
Instlttition  offering  courses  iiot  leading  to  a 
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standard  coUege  degree  may  measure  such 
courses  on  a  quarter-  or  »eme|ter-hour  basis 
(with  ftill  time  measured  on  the  same  basis 
as  provided  by  clause  (4)  of  th  &  subsection) ; 
but  (A)  the  academic  portions  of  such 
courses  must  require  outside  p  reparation  and 
be  measured  on  not  less  than  ^ne  quarter  or 
one  semester  hoiu-  for  each  fifty  minutes  net 
of  instruction  per  week  or  qut  rter  or  semes- 
ter; (B)  tlie  laboratory  por;lons  of  such 
courses  must  be  measured  on  not  less  thaix 
one  quarter  or  one  semester  for  each  two 
hours  of  atteu<lance  per  week  ^r  quarter  or 
semester;  and  (C)  the  shop  portions  of  sucli 
courses  must  be  measured  oni  not  less  than 
one  quarter  or  one  semester  >iour  for  each 
three  hours  of  attendance  ber  week  per 
quarter  or  semester.  In  no  ev^nt  shaU  such 
course  be  considered  a  fuli-tinie  course  when 
less  than  eighteen  hours  per  w  eek  of  attend- 
ance is  required.". 

Sec.  216.  Chapter  36  of  tiile  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  all  of  section  1795; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  lieu  theri  of  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"i  1795.  Limitation  on  certain  advertising, 
sales,  and  enrolUneat  practices 

"(a)  The  Administrator  sha  1  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  ellglbe  veteran  or 
eligible  person  in  any  course  loffered  by  an 
institution  which  utUlzes  advertising,  sales, 
or  enrollment  practices  of  aiiy  type  which 
are  erroneous,  deceptive,  or  ml£eadlng  either 
by  actual  statement,  omission,  tor  intimation. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shal,  pursuant  to 
section  1794  of  this  title,  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Trade  (jommisslon  to 
utilize,  where  appropriate,  it$  services  and 
facilities,  consistent  with  its  I  available  re- 
soiu-ces,  in  carrying  out  investigations  and 
making  his  determinations  unjier  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Such  agteement  shall 
provide  that  cases  arising  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  any  sllnilar  matters 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  requirements  of 
this  chapter  or  chapters  34  and  36  of  this 
title  shall  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  in  its  dlscrdtion  will  con- 
duct an  Investigation  and  make  preliminary 
findings.  The  findings  and  resujts  of  any  such 
Investigations  shall  be  referretl  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator who  shall  take  appjopriate  action 
in  such  cases  within  ninety  diys  after  such 
referral.  T 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Federal!  Trade  Com- 
mission in  an  adjudicative  proceeding  has 
entered  a  final  order,  excludiii  consent  or- 
ders entered  into  pursuant  tq  part  3.11  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Rules  of 
Practice,  to  cease  and  desist  against  any 
Institution  the  coiurses  of  vitilch  are  ap- 
proved under  this  chapter  or  chapters  34 
and  35,  such  order  shall  be  tteated  by  the 
Administrator  as  conclusive  evidence  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  shaU,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  disapprove  the  enrollment  of  any 
eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  in  any 
course  offered  by  such  institution. 

" (d)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  the  nature  and  dis- 


position of  all  cases  arising 
tion.";  and 

(3)   striking  out  In  the  ta 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  3i 
"1795.  Limitation  on  period  of 
der  two  or  more  programs." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1796.    Limitation    on    certa 
sales,  and  enrollment  practices 

Sec.  216.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  3 
of  title  88,  United  States  Cod«.  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 


der  this  sec- 

le  of  sections 
of  such  title 
.ssistance  xm- 


advertising, 
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"§  219.  Evaluation  and  data  collection 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  measure  and 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  all  programs  author- 
ized under  this  title,  in  order  to  determine 
their  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals 
in  general,  and  in  relation  to  their  cost,  their 
impact  on  related  programs,  and  their  struc- 
ture and  mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services. 
Evaluations  shall  be  conducted  by  persons 
not  Immediately  Involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  evaluated. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  develop  and  publish  gen- 
eral standards  for  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness  in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
this  title.  The  annual  report  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  214  shall  describe  the  ac- 
tions taken  as  a  result  of  these  evaluations. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under 
this  title,  the  Administrator  shall,  whenever 
possible,  arrange  to  obtain  the  specific  views 
of  persons  participating  in  and  served  by 
programs  carried  out  under  this  title  about 
such  programs. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  the 
results  of  evaluative  research  and  summa- 
ries of  evaluations  of  program  impact  and 
effectiveness  not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  completion  thereof.  The  Administrator 
shall  promptly  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  copies  of  all 
such  completed  research  studies  and  evalua- 
tion summaries. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  take  the  nec- 
essary action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  eval- 
uations, proposals,  and  data  produced  or  de- 
veloped with  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

"(f)  Such  information  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  deem  necessary  for  purijoses  of  the 
evaluations  conducted  under  this  title  shall 
be  madH  available  to  him,  upon  request,  by 
all  departments,  agencies,  and  instrumental- 
ities of  the  executive  branch. 

"(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  collect,  collate,  and  ana- 
lyze on  a  continuing  basis,  full  statistical 
data  regarding  participation  (including  the 
diuation  thereof) ,  provision  of  services,  cate- 
gories of  beneficiaries,  planning  and  con- 
struction of  facilities,  acquisition  of  space, 
proposed  excessing  of  land,  accretion  and 
attrition  of  personnel,  and  categorized  ex- 
penditures attributable  thereto,  tmder  all 
programs  carried  out  under  this  title.  The 
Administrator  shall  make  available  to  the 
public  and  provide  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  on  a  regular  basis 
(but  not  less  than  bi-monthly)  tabulations 
and  analyses  of  all  such  data.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  such  title  is  amended  by  ad- 
ding immediately  below 
"218.  Standards  of  conduct  and  arrests  for 
crimes  at  hospitals,  domiciliaries. 
cemeteries,  and  other  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reservations." 
the  following: 

"219.  Evaluation  and  data  collection.". 

Sec.  217.  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  3  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Section  241  of  such  title  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  "in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subchapter  (including  the  provision, 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  of  such 
services,  in  areas  where  a  significant  number 
of  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  dependents 
speak  a  language  other  than  English  as  their 
principal  langtiage,  in  the  principal  language 
of  such  persons)"  after  "outreach  services"; 
and 

(2)  inserting  In  paragraph  (2)  "to  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  dependents"  after  "In- 
formatlcoi"  the  first  time  it  appears. 


(b)  Section  242(b)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may  Implement 
such  special  telephone  service"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "shall  establish  and  carry  out 
all  possible  programs  and  services,  including 
special  telephone  and  mobile  facilities.". 

(c)  Redesignate  sections  243  and  244  as  244 
and  245,  respectively,  and  add  the  following 
new  section  after  section  242: 

"S  243.  Veterans"  representatives 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  assign,  with  appropriate  cleri- 
cal/secretarial support,  to  each  educational 
Institution  (as  defined  in  section  1652(c)  ex- 
cept for  correspondence  schools)  where  at 
least  five  hundred  persons  are  enrolled  un- 
der chapter  31,  34,  36,  or  36  of  this  title  such 
number  of  full-time  veterans'  representatives 
as  will  provide  at  least  one  such  veterans' 
representative  per  each  five  hundred  such 
persons  so  enrolled  at  each  such  institution: 
and  the  Administrator  shall  also  assign  to 
other  such  veterans'  representatives  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  the  functions 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  groups  of  institutions  with 
less  than  five  hundred  such  persons  so  en- 
rolled, on  the  basis  of  such  proportion  of 
such  veterans'  representatives'  time  to  such 
persons  so  enrolled  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  be  adequate  to  perform  such  functions  at 
such  institutions. 

"(2)  In  selecting  and  appointing  veterans' 
representatives  under  this  subsection,  pref- 
erence shall  be  given  to  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  with  experience  in  veterans  affairs' 
counseling,  outreach,  and  other  related  vet- 
erans' services. 

"(3)  The  functions  of  such  veterans'  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  to— 

"(A)  answer  all  inquiries  related  to  Vet- 
erans' Administration  educational  assistance 
and  other  benefits,  and  take  all  necessary 
action  to  resolve  such  inquiries  expeditiously, 
especially  those  relating  to  payments  of  edu- 
cational assistance  benefits; 

"(B)  assure  correctness  and  proper  han- 
dling of  applications,  completion  of  certif- 
ications of  attendance,  and  submission  of 
all  necessary  information  ( including  changes 
in  status  or  program  affecting  payments)  In 
support  of  benefit  claims  submitted; 

"(C)  maintain  active  liaison  and  cooper- 
ation with  the  officials  of  the  educational 
Institution  to  which  assigned,  in  order  to 
alert  veterans  to  changes  in  law  and  Vet- 
erans' Administration  policies  or  procedures; 
"(D)  supervise  and  expeditiously  resolve 
all  difficulties  relating  to  the  delivery  of  ad- 
vance educational  assistance  payments  and 
of  partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  pay- 
ments authorized  under  this  title; 

"(E)  coordinate  Veterans'  Administration 
matters  with,  and  provide  appropriate  brief- 
ings to.  all  on-camptis  veterans'  groups, 
working  particularly  closely  with  veterans' 
coordinators  at  educational  institutions  re- 
ceiving veterans'  cost-of-lnstruction  pay- 
ments under  section  420  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  'V.C.I.  institutions'); 

"(F)  provide  necessary  guidance  and  sup- 
port to  veteran-student  services  personnel 
assigned  to  the  campus  under  section  1685 
of  this  title; 

"(O)  where  such  functions  are  not  being 
adequately  carried  out  by  existing  programs 
at  such  institutions,  provide  appropriate  mo- 
tivational and  other  counseling  to  veterans 
(Informing  them  of  all  available  benefits  and 
services,  as  provided  for  under  section  241  of 
this  title),  and  carry  out  outreach  activities 
under  this  subcliapter;  and 

"(H)  carry  out  such  other  activities  as  may 

be  assigned  by  the  director  of  the  Veterans' 

Ad-  -Jnistratlon    regional    office,    established 

under  section  230  of  this  title. 

"(4)   Based  on  the  extent  to  which  the 


functions  set  forth  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  are  being  adequately  carried  out 
at  a  particular  educational  institution  or  in 
consideration  of  other  factors  indicating  the 
inappropriateness  of  assignment  of  veterans' 
representatives  to  a  particular  educational 
institution,  the  director  of  the  appropriate 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  office  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  formula  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  either  real- 
locate such  veterans'  representatives  to  other 
educational  institutions  in  such  region  where 
he  determines  that  such  additional  vet- 
erans' repreisentatlves  are  necessary,  or.  with 
the  approval  of  the  chief  benefits  officer  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  assign  such 
veterans'  representatives  to  carry  out  such 
functions  or  related  activities  at  the  regional 
office  in  question,  with  special  responsibility 
for  one  or  more  particular  educational  In- 
stitutions. 

"(6)  The  functions  of  a  veterans'  repre- 
sentative assigned  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  carried  out  In  such  a  way  as  to  com- 
plement and  not  Interfere  with  the  statutory 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  persons  carry- 
ing out  veterans  affairs'  functions  at  V.C.I, 
institutions. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
rules  and  procedures  to  guide  veterans'  repre- 
sentatives in  carrying  out  their  functions 
under  this  section.  Such  rules  and  proce- 
dures shall  contain  provisions  directed  espe- 
cially to  assuring  that  the  activities  of  vet- 
erans' representatives  carried  out  under  this 
section  complement,  and  do  not  interfere 
with,  the  established  responsibilities  of  rep- 
resentatives recognized  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  section  3402  of  this  title.". 

(d)  Section  244  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "may'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall  utilize  his  authority  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  or  agreements  under  sec- 
tion 213  of  this  title  where  he  determines 
that  a  community-based  national  or  local 
organization  or  agency  has  special  expertise 
in  facilitating  communication  with  and  the 
provision  of  services  to  particular  groups 
of  veterans,  especially  those  who  do  not  have 
a  high  school  education  or  the  equivalent 
and  those  who  are  disadvantaged  by  virtue 
of  linguistic  or  other  socioeconomic  factors, 
and  shall";  and 

(2)  inserting  "and  provide  for"  after  "con- 
duct" In  paragraph  (5). 

(e)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"243.  Utilization  of  other  agencies. 

"244.  Report  to  Congress." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"243.  Veterans'  representatives. 
"244.  Utilization  of  other  agencies. 
"245.  Report  to  Congress.". 

Sec.  218.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"Subchapter      V — Intebagenct       Advisory 

Council   on    Veixrans'    Services 
"§  250.  Establishment  of  Advisory  Council 

"There  Is  established  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration  an  Interagency  Advisory 
Council  on  Veterans'  Services  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Council'),  of  which  the 
Administrator  shall  serve  as  Chairman  and 
which  shall  be  composed  of  the  heads  of 
the  following  departments  or  agencies  (or 
their  designees  whose  positions  are  execu- 
tive level  IV  or  higher)  :  Department  of  De- 
fense; Department  of  Lat>or;  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury;  Department  of 
Agriculture;  United  States  Postal  Service; 
Civil  Service  Commission;  Small  Business 
Administration;  and  such  other  d^artments 
and  agencies  as  the  President  may  designate. 
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"i  23.  FuocUons  of  Advisory  Council 

"U)  The  functions  of  the  Council  shall 
be  to  seek  to  promote  maximum  feasible  ef- 
fectiveness, coordination,  and  Interrelation- 
ship of  services  among  all  programs  and  ac- 
tivities affecting  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents carried  out  by  and  under  all  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentali- 
ties, especially  In  terms  of  the  plan  provided 
for  under  subsection  (b»   of  this  section. 

••(b)  Tlie  Council  shall  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  In  order  to  develop 
In  the  President's  annual  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  a  coordinated  plan  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents  under  all  programs  and  activi- 
ties carried  out  by  or  under  all  Federal  de- 
partments, agencies,   and  instrumentalities. 

"(C)  The  Council  shall  report  annvially  on 
Its  activities  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, and  shall  from  time  to  time  submit 
such  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate for  improvements  in,  and  more 
effective  coordination  of  existing  Federal 
laws,  programs,  and  activities  affecting 
veterans. 

"(di  The  CoxmcU  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  but  not  less  often  than  four 
times  annually,  and  shall  provide  for  the 
employment  of  such  full-time  staff  as  re- 
quired for  It  to  carry  out  Its  fvuictions  under 
this  section. 

"§  262.  Cooperation  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies 

"Each  Federal  department,  agency,  and 
Instrumentality  shall  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  personnel,  support,  and  Infor- 
mation regarding  Its  activities  as  the  Coun- 
cil shall  request.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof 

"SUBCHAPTEB     V INTERAGENCY     ADVISORY 

COUNCn.    ON    VZTERANS"    SERVICES 

"Sec. 

"250.  Establishment  ol  Advisory  Council. 
"261.  Functions  of  Advisory  Council. 
"252.  Cooperation  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.". 
TITLE  ni— VETERANS'  EDUCATION 
LOAN  PROGRAM 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"Subchapter  VU — ^Loans  no  Euci81.e 
Veterans 
"S  1698.  Eligibility   for   loans:    amount    and 
conditions  of  loans:    Interest  rate 
on  loans 

"(at  Each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  loan  under  this  subchapter  In  an  amount 
determined  under,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions specified  in,  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this 
section  If  the  veteran  satisfies  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  which 
an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled  under 
this  subchapter  for  any  academic  year  shall 
be  equal  to  the  amount  needed  by  such  vet- 
eran to  pursue  a  program  of  education  at 
the  Institution  at  v.blcb  he  Is  enrolled,  as 
determined  under  ftaragrapli  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  The  amount  needed  by  a  veteran 
to  pursue  a  program  of  education  at  an  Insti- 
tution for  tjxy  academic  year  shall  be  de- 
termined by  subtracting  (i)  the  total  amount 
of  financial  resources  (as  defined  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph)  available 
to  the  veteran  which  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  expended  by  him  for  educa- 
tional purpoae*  in  any  year  from  (ii)  the 
actual    cost   of   attendance    (as   defined    In 


subparagraph    (C)    of   this   paragraph)    at 
the  liutltutloa  in  which  be  is  enrolled. 

"<B)  The  term  'total  amount  of  financial 
resources'  of  any  veteran  for  any  year  means 
the  total  of  the  following : 

"(i)  The  annual  adjusted  effective  Income 
of  the  veteran  less  Federal  Inc  ome  tax  paid 
or  payable  by  such  veteran  wl  th  respect  to 
such  Income. 

"(U)  The  amount  of  cash  issets  of  the 
veteran. 

"(Ill)  The  amount  of  flnan<  lal  assistance 
received  by  the  veteran  under  he  provisions 
of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu  :ation  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended. 

•*  ( iv )  Educational  asslstane  received  by 
the  veteran  under  this  chapt  r  other  than 
under  this  stjbchapter. 

"(VI  Financial  assistance  re  ;elved  by  the 
veteran  tinder  any  scholarship  or  grant  pro- 
gram other  than  those  specifl  ed  in  clauses 
(til)  and  (lv>. 

"(C)  The  term  'actual  cost  i  if  attendance' 
means,  subject  to  such  regttUtlons  as  the 
Administrator  may  provide,  tl  e  actual  per- 
student  charges  for  tuition,  f  «s,  room  and 
board  (or  expenses  related  x>  reasonable 
commuting ) .  books,  and  an  allowance  for 
such  other  expenses  as  the  AdnUnlstrator 
determines  by  regulation  to  ae  reasonably 
related  to  attendance  at  the  institution  at 
which  the  veteran  is  eiu-oUed. 

"(3)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  any 
veteran  may  borrow  under  tl  is  subchapter 
may  not  exceed  8260  multlpllei  I  by  the  num- 
ijer  of  months  such  veteran  is  entitled  to 
receive  educational  assistance! under  section 
1661  of  this  title,  but  not  In  ekcess  of  $2,000 
in  any  one  regular  academic  year. 

•■(ci  An  eligible  veteran  sh  ill  be  entitled 
to  a  loan  under  this  subchapter  if  such 
veteran — 

"(1)  is  in  attendance  at  an  approved  edu- 
cational Institution  on  at  lea  it  a  half-time 
basis  and  (A)  is  enrolled  in  a  course  leading 
to  a  standard  college  degree,  or  (B)  is  en- 
rolled in  a  course,  the  compU  tlon  of  which 
requires  six  months  or  longer  leading  to  an 
identifiable  professional  <  r  vocational 
objective; 

'•(2>  has  sought  and  is  una  >le  to  obtain  a 
loan,  in  the  full  amount  need(  d  by  such  vet- 
eran, as  determined  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  under  a  student  loan  pro- 
gram insured  pursuant  to  th^  provisions  of 
part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  or  any  successor 
authority:  and 

"(3)  enters  Into  an  agree) aent  with  the 
Administrator  meeting  the  n  iqulrements  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
chapter to  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 
program  of  correspondence,  Qlght,  appren- 
tice, and  other  on-job,  or  P^EP  training. 

"(d)  Any  agreement  betweefa  the  Adminis- 
trator and  a  veteran  under  th  s  sulxihapter — 
"  ( 1 )  shall  include  a  note  o  •  other  written 
obligation  which  provides  foi  repayment  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  prl  nclpal  amount 
of,  and  payment  of  Interest  on,  the  loan  in 
Installments  over  »  period  beginning  nine 
months  after  the  date  on  whUh  the  borrower 
ceases  to  be  at  least  a  half-tli  ne  student  and 
ending  ten  years  and  nine  mo  iiths  after  such 
date; 

"(2)  shall  Include  provlsic  ii  for  accelera- 
tion of  repayment  of  all  or  i  ny  part  of  the 
loan,  without  penalty,  at  th  i  option  of  the 
borrower; 

"(3)  shall  provide  that  the  loan  shall  bear 
Interest,  on  the  impaid  balai  ice  of  the  loan, 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  1  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  at  a  rate  not  le  5S  than  the  rate 
paid  by  such  Secretary  on  rrreasury  notes 
and  obligations  held  by  th  s  Fund  at  the 
time  the  loan  agreement  is  m  ide,  except  that 
no  interest  shall  accrue  prit  r  to  the  begin- 
ning date  of  repayment:  an( 


(4)  shall  provide  that  the  lo^  shall  be 
made  without  security  and  without  endorse- 
ment. 

"(e)  If  a  veteran  who  has  received  a  loan 
under  this  section  dies  or  becomes  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled,  then  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  discharge  the  Vetera:  I's  liability 
on  such  loan  by  repaying  the  aniount  owed 
on  such  loan. 
S  1699.  Sotirces  of  funds;  insurance 

"(a)    Loans   made  by   the   Ad nlnistrator 


under  this  subchapter  shall  he  nade  from 
funds  available  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  such  purpose,  and  repayment 
shall  be  guaranteed  as  provided  lii  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 

"(ta)  (1)  Any  funds  in  the  Natl<^nal  Service 
Life  Insurance  Fimd  contintied 
tion  720  (in  this  subchapter  refferred  to  as 
the  'Fund')  shall  be  available  to  ;he  Admin- 
istrator for  making  loans  under  !  ectlon  1698 
of  this  title.  The  Administrator  shall 
aside  out  of  such  Fund  such  amo  mts,  not  in 
excess  of  limitations  in  appropri  itions  Acts, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  hm  to  make 
all  the  loans  to  which  veterans  Jire  entitled 
under  section  1698  of  this  title, 

"(2)  Any  funds  set  aside  undei'  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  c(  nsldered  as 
Investments  of  the  Fund  and  \rhUe  so  set 
aside  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  but  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  rate  paid  I  y  such  Sec- 
retary on  other  Treasury  notes  and  obliga- 
tions held  by  the  Fund  at  the  tlmi  \  such  fvmds 
are  set  aside. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  guarantee 
repayment  to  the  Fund  of  any  i  .mounts  set 
aside  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  loans  under  section  1698  of  tills  title  and 
of  any  Interest  accrued  thereoi.  In  order 
to  discharge  his  responsibility  under  any 
such  guarantee,  he  is  authorlzeq  to  issue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obligations  in  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  jtrescrlbed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes 
or  other  obilgations  shall  bean  Interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  but  at  a  rate  not  less  tnan  the  rate 
paid  by  sv.ch  Secretary  on  otner  Treasury 
notes  and  obligations  held  by  the  Fund  at 
the  time  the  loan  agreement  li  made.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  such  nots  and  other 
obligations. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  tb  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  stich  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  repay 
to  the  Ptmd  any  amounts  set  I  aside  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  tbgether  with 
any  interest  accrued  thereon.j  Any  funds 
paid  to  the  Administrator  puisuant  to  an 
agreement  made  under  section  1698(d)  of 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated ptusuant  to  this  sulKectlon. 

"(e)  A  fee  shall  be  collected  from  each 
veteran  obtaining  a  loan  made  under  this 
section  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring  against 
defaults  on  loans  inade  under  mis  subchap- 
ter, and  no  loan  shall  be  macs  under  this 
section  until  the  fee  payable  with  respect  to 
such  loan  has  been  collected  ana  remitted  to 
the  Administrator.  The  amount  of  the  fee 
shall  be  established  from  tlmi  to  time  by 
the  Administrator,  but  shall  in  I  no  event  ex- 
ceed 1  per  centum  of  the  total  loan  amount. 
The  amount  of  the  fee  may  be  included  in 
the  loan  to  the  veteran  and  i»id  from  the 
proceeds  thereof.  The  Admlnttrator  shall 
deposit  all  fees  collected  hereiinder  in  the 
Fund,  and  amounts  so  deposited  shall  t>e 
available  to  the  administrator  \  to  discharge 
his  obligations  under  subsectlo^i  (c)  of  this 
section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  ijhe  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  iddlng  at  the 
end    tliereof. 
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"Subchapter  VU— Loans  to  Eligim.i 

VXTBtANS 

"1698.  Eligibility  for  loans;  amount  and  con- 
ditions of  loans;   intereet  rate  on 
loans. 
"1699.  Source  of  fvmds;  insurance.". 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  35 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
"§  1737.  Education  loans 

"Any  eligible  person  shall  be  enttUed  to 
the  benefits  provided  an  eligible  veteran 
under  subchapter  vn  of  chapter  34  of  this 
title  (if  the  program  of  education  is  pursued 
in  a  State)  and  shall  be  entitled  to  an  educa- 
tion loan  in  such  amount  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  therein  specified.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
"1737.  Education  loans." 
after 
•■1736.  Specialized         vocational         training 

courses.". 
TITLE  IV— VETERANS,  WIVES,  AND  WID- 
OWS   EMPLOYMENT    ASSISTANCE    AND 
PREFERENCE    AND    VETERANS'    REEM- 
PLOYMENT RIGHTS 

SBC.  401.  Chapter  41  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  2001  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (1)  a  new  paragraph  (2) 
as  follows: 
"(3)  The  term  'eligible  person'  means — 
"(A)  the  spouse  of  any  person  who  died 
of  a  service-connected  disability, 

"(B)  the  spouse  of  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty  who,  at 
the  time  of  application  for  assistance  under 
this  chapter,  is  listed,  pursuant  to  section 
656  of  title  37,  and  regulations  issued  tliere- 
under,  by  the  Secretary  concerned  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  categories  and  has  been 
so  listed  for  a  total  of  more  than  ninety  days: 
(1)  missing  in  action,  (11)  captured  in  line 
of  duty  by  a  hostUe  force,  or  (hi)  forcibly  de- 
tained or  Interned  in  line  of  duty  by  a  for- 
eign government  or  power,  or 

"(C)  the  spouse  of  any  person  who  has  a 
total  disability  permanent  in  nature  result- 
ing from,  a  service-connected  disability  or 
the  spouse  of  a  veteran  who  died  while  a 
disability  so  evaluated  was  in  existence.". 

(b)  Section  2002  is  amended  by  (1)  insert- 
ing "and  eligible  persons"  after  "eligible 
veterans"  and  (2)  Inserting  "and  persons" 
after  "such  veterans". 

(c)  Section  2003  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "250,- 
000  veterans"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"250,000  veterans  and  eligible  persons"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence 
"veterans"  and  inserting  in  lieti  thereof 
"veterans  and  eligible  persons"; 

(3)  inserting  in  clauses  (1).  (3),  (4).  (5), 
and  (6)  of  the  fifth  sentence  "and  eligible 
persons"  after  "eligible  veterans"  each  time 
the  latter  term  appears  in  such  clatises; 

(4)  inserting  in  clause  (3)  of  the  fifth  sen- 
tence "or  an  eligible  person's"  immediately 
after  "eligible  veteran's";  and 

(6)  inserting  in  clause  (4)  of  the  fifth  sen- 
tence "and  persons"  immediately  after  "such 
veterans". 

(d)  Section  2005  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  eligible  persons"  Immediately  after 
"eligible  veterans". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  2006  is  amended  by  striking  out  "vet- 
erans" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons". 

(f )  Section  2007  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  in  subsection  (a)(1)  "and 
each  eligible  person"  immediately  after  "ac- 
tive duty,"; 

(2)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  the  following  new 
subsection  (b)  : 
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"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  snail  estab- 
lish definitive  performance  standards  for  de- 
termining compliance  by  the  State  public 
employment  service  agencies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  chapter  42  of  this 
title.  A  full  report  as  to  the  extent  and  rea- 
sons for  any  noncompliance  by  any  such 
State  agency  during  any  fiscal  year,  together 
with  the  agency's  plan  for  corrective  action 
during  the  succeeding  year,  shall  be  included 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion."; and 

(3)  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated  by  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection)  "and  other  eligible 
veterans  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "other 
eligible  veterans,  and  eligible  persons". 

Sec.  402.  Chapter  42  of  title  38,  United 
States  CJode,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
the  third  sentence  of  section  2012(a)  "The" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  addition  to 
requiring  that  such  special  emphasis  be  given 
to  the  employment  of  such  veterans  under 
such  contracts  and  subcontracts  and  in  order 
to  promote  the  implementation  of  such  re- 
quirement, the". 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Chapter  42  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  addUig  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"s  2014.  Employment  within  the  Federal 
Government 
"(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  promote 
the  maximum  of  employment  and  Job  ad- 
vancement opportunities  within  the  Federal 
Government  for  quaUfled  dUabled  veterans 
and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era. 

"  (b)  To  further  this  policy,  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  shaU  be  eligible,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe,  for  veterans  read- 
justment appointments  up  to  and  including 
the  level  GS-5,  as  specified  In  subchapter  n 
of  chapter  51  of  title  6,  and  subsequent  ca- 
reer-conditional appointments,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  specified  in  Executive 
Order  Numbered  11621  (March  26,  1970),  ex- 
cept that  in  applying  the  one-year  period  of 
eligibility  specified  In  section  2(a)  of  such 
order  to  a  veteran  or  disabled  veteran  who 
enrolls,  within  one  year  following  separation 
from  the  Armed  Forces  or  following  release 
from  hospitalization  or  treatment  immedi- 
ately following  separation  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  in  a  program  of  education  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1652  of  this  title)  on  more 
than  a  half-time  basis  (as  defined  in  section 
1788  of  this  title),  the  time  spent  in  such 
program  of  education  (including  customary 
periods  of  vacation  and  permissible  absences) 
shall  not  be  counted.  The  eligibility  of  such 
a  veteran  for  a  readjustment  appointment 
shall  continue  for  not  less  than  six  months 
after  such  veteran  first  ceases  to  be  enrolled 
therein  on  more  than  a  half-time  basis.  No 
veterans  readjustment  appointment  may  be 
made  under  authority  of  this  subsection 
after  June  30,  1978. 

"(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality in  the  executive  branch  shall 
Include  in  its  affirmative  action  plan  for  the 
hiring,  placement,  and  advancement  of 
handicapped  individuals  in  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  as  required  by 
section  601(b)  of  Public  Law  93-112  (87  Stat. 
391,  September  26,  1973),  a  separate  specifi- 
cation of  plans  (in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions which  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  prescribe  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
consistent  with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and 
priorities  of  such  Act)  to  promote  and  car- 
ry out  such  affirmative  action  with  respect  to 
disabled  veterans  in  order  to  achieve  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
be  responsible  .for  the  review  and  evaluation 
of  the  Implementation  of  this  section  and 


the  activities  of  each  such  department,  agen- 
cy, and  instnunentality  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose and  provisions  of  this  section.  The  CcMn- 
mission  shall  periodically  obtain  and  publish 
(on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis)  reports  on 
such  implementation  and  activities  from 
each  such  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentaUty,  Including  specification  of  the  use 
and  extent  of  appointments  made  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  and  the  restUts 
of  the  plans  required  under  subsection  (c) 
thereof. 

"(e)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  annually  a  report 
on  activities  carried  out  imder  this  section 
except  that,  with  respect  to  subsection  (c) 
thereof,  the  Commission  may  include  a  re- 
port of  such  activities  separately  in  the  re- 
pwt  required  to  be  submitted  by  section  601 
(d)  of  such  Public  Law  93-112,  regarding  the 
employment  of  handicapped  individuals  by 
each  department,  agency,  and  instrumental- 
ity. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  section  2011  of  this 

title,  the  terms  'veteran'  and  'disabled  veter- 

as  used  in  this  section  shall  have  the 
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meaning  provided  for  under  generally  ap- 
plicable civil  service  law  and  regulations.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  stich  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof 

"2014.  Employment  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.". 
Sec.  404.   (a)   Part  in  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 
"Chapter  43— VETERANS'  REEMPLOYMENT 

RIGHTS 
"Sec. 
"2021.  Right  to  reemployment  of  inducted 

persons;  benefits  protected. 
"2022.  Enforcement  procedures. 
"2023.  Reemployment  by  the  United  States, 
territory,  possession,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
Rights  of  persons  who  enlist  or  are 

called  to  active  duty;  Reserves. 
Assistance  in  obtaining  reemploy- 
ment. 
••2026.  Prior  rights  for  reemployment. 
"I  2021.  Rights  to  reemployment  of  Inducted 
persons;  benefits  protected 
"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  is 
inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Stetes  under  the  MUltary  Seleclve  Service  Act 
(or  under  any  prior  or  subsequent  corres- 
ponding law)  for  training  and  service  and 
who  leaves  a  position  (other  than  a  tempo- 
rary position)  In  the  employ  of  any  employer 
in  order  to  perform  such  training  and  service, 
and  (1)  receives  a  certificate  described  in 
section  9(a)  of  the  MUltary  Selective  Service 
Act  (relating  to  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  military  service),  and  (2)  makes  applica- 
tion for  reemployment  within  ninety  days 
after  such  person  is  relieved  from  such  train- 
ing and  service  or  from  hospitalization  con- 
tinuing after  discharge  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  one  year — 

"(A)  if  such  position  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  United  States  Government,  its  terri- 
tories, or  possessions,  or  political  aubdi vi- 
sions thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
such  person  shall — 

"(i)  if  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  to  such  posi- 
tion or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status, 
and  pay;  or 

"(11)  if  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  by  reason  of  disability 
sustained  during  such  service,  but  qtiallfled 
to  perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position 
in  the  employ  of  the  employer,  be  restored 
to  such  other  position  the  duties  of  which 
such  person  Is  qualified  to  perform  as  will 
provide  such  person  like  seniority,  status, 
and  pay,  or  the  nearest  approximation 
thereof  consistent  with  the  circumstances 
in  his  case; 
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"(B)  If  such  position  was  In  the  employ 
of  »  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  a  private  employer,  such  person  shall — 
"(1)  If  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  by  such  em- 
ployer or  his  successor  in  Interest  to  such 
position  or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay:  or 

"(H)  If  not  qualified  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  such  position,  by  reason  of  disability 
sustained  diirlng  such  service,  but  qualified 
to  perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position 
In  the  employ  of  such  employer  or  his  suc- 
cessor In  Interest,  be  restored  by  such  em- 
ployer or  his  successor  In  interest  to  such 
other  position  the  duties  of  which  such 
person  Is  qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide 
such  person  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay, 
or  the  nearest  approximation  thereof  con- 
sistent with  the  circumstances  In  such  per- 
son's case, 

unless  the  employer's  circumstances  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  It  impossible  or  unrea- 
sonable to  do  so.  Nothing  In  this  chapter 
shall  excuse  noncompliance  with  any  statute 
or  ordinance  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  establishing  greater  or  addi- 
tional rights  or  protections  than  the  rights 
and  protections  established  pursuant  to  this 
chapter. 

•'(b)(1)  Any  person  who  Is  restored  to  a 
position  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  Bhaill  be  considered  as  having  been  on 
furlough  or  leave  of  absence  during  such  per- 
son's period  of  training  and  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  shall  be  so  restored  without 
loss  of  seniority,  shall  be  entitled  to  partici- 
pate In  Insurance  or  other  benefits  oilered 
by  the  employer  pursuant  to  established 
rules  and  practices  relating  to  employees  on 
furlough  or  leave  of  absence  in  effect  with 
the  employer  at  the  time  such  person  was  in- 
ducted Into  such  forces,  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged from  such  position  without  cause 
within  one  year  after  such  restoration. 

"(2)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  person  who  Is  re- 
stored to  a  position  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  should  be  so  restored  in 
such  manner  as  to  give  such  person  such 
status  in  his  employment  as  he  would  have 
enjoyed  If  such  person  had  continued  In 
such  employment  continuously  from  the 
time  of  such  person's  entering  the  Armed 
Forces  until  the  time  of  such  person's  res- 
toration to  such  employment. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  holds  a  position  de- 
scribed In  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  denied  re- 
tention In  employment  or  any  promotion  or 
other  Incident  or  advantage  of  employment 
because  of  any  obligation  as  a  member  of  a 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

"(c)  The  rights  granted  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  to  persons  who 
left  the  employ  of  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  and  were  Inducted  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  not  diminish  any  rights 
such  persons  may  have  pursuant  to  any 
statute  or  ordinance  of  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  establishing  greater  or  additional 
rights  or  protections. 
"§  2022.  Enforcement  procedures 

"If  any  employer,  who  is  a  private  employer 
or  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2021  (a),  (b)(1),  (b)(3).  or  sec- 
tion 2024,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  private 
employer  maintains  a  place  of  business,  or  in 
which  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  exercises  authority  or  carries  out  Its 
functions,  shall  have  the  power,  upon  the 
filing  of  a  motion,  petition,  or  other  appro- 
priate pleading  by  the  person  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  such  provisions,  speciflcally  to 
require  such  employer  to  comply  with  such 
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provisions  and  to  compensate  such  person 
for  any  loes  of  wages  or  benefits  suffered  by 
reason  of  such  employer's  unlawful  action. 
Any  such  compensation  shkU  be  In  addition 
to  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  diminish  any 
of  the  benefits  of  such  provisions.  The  court 
shall  order  speedy  hearing  In  any  such  case 
and  shall  advance  it  on  the  calendar.  Upon 
application   to   the   United  States   attorney 
or   comparable   official   for   any   district   in 
which   such   private   empUyer  maintains   a 
place  of  business,  or  in  wh  Ich  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereol  exercises  author- 
ity or  carries  out  its  fund  Ions,  by  any  per- 
son claiming  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
such  provisions,  such  United  States  attorney 
or  official.  If  reasonably  satlfled  that  the  per- 
son so  applying  Is  entitled  to  such  benefits, 
shall   appear  and   act   as   ittomey  for  such 
person   in  the   amicable  a  ijustment  of  the 
claim  or  in  the  filing  of  anj  motion,  petition, 
or  other  appropriate  pleading  and  the  prose- 
cution thereof   specifically!  to   require   such 
employer  to  comply  with  s^ch  provisions.  No 
fees  or  court  costs  shall  be  taxed  against  any 
person  who  may  apply  fori  such  benefits.  In 
any  such  action  only  the  temployer  shall  be 
deemed   a   necessary   partr   respondent.   No 
State  statute  of  llmitatlohs  shall  apply  to 
any  proceedings  under  this  chapter. 
"S  2023.  Reemployment  byjthe  United  States, 
territory,  possession,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbik 
"(a)   Any  person  who  is! entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  position  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause   (A)   4f  section  2021(a) 
and  who  was  employed,  immediately  before 
entering  the  Armed  Force^  by  any  agency  In 
the  executive  branch  of  tfie  Government  or 
by   Emy   territory  or  possossion,  or  political 
subdivision   thereof,   or  %   the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  be  so  resta  red  by  such  agency 
or  the  successor  to  its  fur  ctlons,  or  by  such 
territory,  possession,  political  subdivision,  or 
the   District   of   Columbia.   In   any   case   In 
which,  upon  appeal  of  an  y  person  who  was 
employed   inunediately  b(  fore  entering  the 
Armed  Forces  by  any  ag<  ncy  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Governi  aent  or  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  t  nlted  States  Civil 
Service  Conunisslon  finds  that — 

"(1)  such  agency  Is  no  onger  In  existence 
and  its  functions  have  n<  t  been  transferred 
to  any  other  agency;  or 

"(2)   for  any  reason  It  Is  not  feasible  for 
such  person  to  be  restored  to  employment  by 
such  agency  or  by  the  Dl  strict  of  Columbia, 
the  Commission  shall  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  position  Ij    any  other  agency 
In  the  executive  branch  i  if  the  Government 
or  In  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  which   such    jerson   Is  qualified 
and  which  is  either  vacai  t  or  held  by  a  per- 
son havmg  a  temporary  i  .ppointment  there- 
to.  In   any   case   in   wbl(^   the  Commission 
determines  that  there  is  stich  a  position,  such 
person  shall  be  restored  \o  such  position  by 
the  agency  In  which  suc|»  position  exists  or 
by  the  government  of  thq  District  of  Colvim- 
bia,  as  the  case  may  be.  ^^be  Commission  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  Issue  regulations 
giving  full  force  and  effe  it  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  insofar  aa  they  relate  to  per- 
sons entitled  to  be  rest*  red  to  positions  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  or 
In  the  government  of  th<  District  of  Colum- 
bia,   Including    persons    sntitled    to    be    re- 
stored under  the  last  ser  tence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  The  agencies  in  the  exec- 
utive  branch   of   the   Gdvernment   and   the 
government  of  the  Dlstri  ;t  of  Columbia  shall 
comply  with  such  rules    ind  regulations  and 
orders  issued  by  the  Com  anisslon  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  The  Coi  amission  is  author- 
ized and  directed  whenever  It  finds,  upon 
appeal   of   the   person   csncerned,   that   any 
agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  governn  lent  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  failed  (  r  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  t  lis  section,  to  issue 
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an  order  specifically  requlrlnf  such  agency 
or  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  comply  with  such  provisions  and  to 
compensate  such  person  for  ainy  loss  of  sal- 
ary or  wages  suffered  by  reason  of  failure  to 
comply     with     such     provislans,     less     any 
amotmts  received  by  such  person  through 
other  employment,  unemploytnent  compen- 
sation,   or    readjustment    allowances.    Any 
such   compensation  ordered  io  be  paid  by 
the  Commission  shall  be  in  andltlon  to  and 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  dlmliilsh  any  of  the 
benefits  of  such  provisions,  and  shall  be  paid 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  or  by 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
out  of  appropriations  currently  available  for 
salary  and  expenses  of  such  jagency  or  gov- 
ernment, and  such  appropriations  shall  be 
available  for  such  purpose.  J^  used  in  this 
chapter,  the  term  "agency  li^  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government'  means  any  de- 
partment. Independent  establishment,  agen- 
cy, or  corporation  In  the  execiitlve  branch  of 
the    United    States    Governnient    (including 
the    United   States   Postal   Service   and    the 
Postal  Rate  Commission) .      I 

"(b)  Any  person  who  is  eritltled  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  position  in  accoadance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  (A)  of  iectlon  2021(a), 
and  who  was  employed.  Imiiediately  before 
entering  the  Armed  Forces,  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  j  shall  be  so  re- 
stored by  the  officer  who  appointed  such  per- 
son to  the  position  which  smch  person  held 
immediately  before  enteriig  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  any  case  In  whlchJ  It  Is  not  possi- 
ble for  any  such  person  to  be  restored  to  a 
position  m  the  legislative  br^ch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  such  person  is  [otherwise  eligi- 
ble to  acquire  a  status  for  transfer  to  a  po- 
sition m  the  competitive  service  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3304(c)  of  title  5,  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  C  >mmlsslon  shall, 
upon  appeal  of  such  pei  son,  determine 
whether  or  not  there  Is  a  po  sltlon  m  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Goveri  iment  for  which 
such  person  Is  qualified  and  which  is  either 
vacant  or  held  by  a  person  having  a  tem- 
porary appointment  thereto  In  any  case  In 
which  the  Commission  deter  nines  that  there 
is  such  a  position,  such  person  shall  be  re- 
stored to  such  position  bj  the  agency  in 
which  such  position  exists. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  la  entitled  to  be 
restored  to  a  position  In  acc(  trdance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  (A)  of  section  2021(a) 
and  who  was  employed,  Imnedlately  before 
entering  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  be  so  re- 
stored by  the  officer  who  api  ointed  such  per- 
son to  the  position  which  ( uch  person  held 
immediately  before  enter  ng  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"§  2024.  Rights  of  persons  who  enlist  or  are 
called  to  active  i\  ity;  Reserves 
"(a)    Any  person  who,  alter  entering  the 
employment   to  which   sue  a   person   claims 
restoration,  enlists  In  the   ^rmed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  (other  than  in  a  Reserve 
component)    shall  be  entitled  upon  release 
from  service  under  honora'>le  conditions  to 
all  of  the  reemployment  fights  and  other 
benefits  provided  for  by  tliis  section  In  the 
case  of  persons  Inducted  ^nder  the  provi- 
sions of  the  MUltary  Selective  Service  Act 
(or  prior  or  subsequent  legislation  providing 
for  the  Involuntary  lnductl(  m  of  persons  Into 
the  Armed  Forces) ,  if  the  I  otal  of  such  per- 
son's   service    performed    bstween    June    24, 
1948,  and  August  1,  1961,  did  not  exceed  four 
years,  and  the  total  of  any  « ervlce,  additional 
or  otherwise,  performed  by  such  person  after 
August  1,  1961,  does  not    jxceed  five  years, 
and  If  the  service  in  exciiss  of   four  years 
after  August  1,  1961.  is  at  the  request  and 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (plus  In  each  case  aiy  period  of  addi- 
tional service  Imposed  pursuant  to  law). 

"(b)(1)   Any   person   who,   after   entering 
the  employment  to  which  B  iich  person  claims 
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restoration    enters  upon  active  duty  (other  to  return  to  such  employee's  position  with  benefits  left  the  same  petition  In  order  to 

^an^or  ?he  pur^^f  determming  physl-  such  seniority,  status,  pay.  and  vacation  as  enter  the  Armed  f^'f*^- '^*  P«"°^^.'^^*»  >'" 

cal    fitness   and  ^Bt  than   for   training),  such  employee  wou^  have  had  If  such  em-  such  position  fl^t  shall  1^»?^«  "»«  P/>,^^,^^^ 

whether  or  not  voluntarily.  In  the  Armed  ployee  had  not  -seen  absent  for  such  pur-  to  be  restored  thereto,  without  prejudice  to 

Cce^  of  thrUnlteT  States  or  the  Public  posL.  Such  employee  shaU  report  for  work  the  reemployment  rights  of  the  other  person 

Kpalth  Service  in  resDonse   to  an  order  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  regularly  sched-  or  persons  to  be  restored    .           ^    ^     .      . 

^^  to  adlTe  duty  S^on  such  pet«.ns  uled  working  pirlod  after  expiration  of  the  (b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 

r^ef  from  active  duty  under  honorable  con-  last  calendar  day  necessary  to  travel  from  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  the  table 

dftlons    ^  entitled  to  aU  of  the  reemploy-  the  place  of  training  to  the  place  of  employ-  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part  HI  of 

ment  right,  and   benefits   pr^vfd^  fo?  by  men?  following  such  employee's  release,  or  such  title  are  each  amended  by  addmg  at  the 

this  chapter  In  the  case  of  persons  Inducted  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  If  de-  end  thereof 

under  the  provisions  of  the  Military  Selective  laved  return  is  dr»  to  factors  beyond  the  ..43.  veterans'  Reemployment  Rights.  I  2021  . 

Service  Act  (or  prior  to  subsequent  legisla-  employees  control.  Failure  to  report  for  wcrk  ^^^  ^^  Section  9  of  the  Military  Selective 

tlon   providing  for   the   mvoluntary   Indue-  at   such   next   regularly   scheduled   working  g^rvice  Act  is  amended  by— 

tlon  of  persons  into  the  Armed  Forces),  If  P"lod  shall  make  the  «'^P\°y«'i  !^^^,l«f *  *^  (1)  repealing  subsections  (b)  through  (h): 

the  total  of  such  active  duty  performed  be-  the  conduct  rules  of  ^^e  employer  pertain^^^^^  ^„^ 

tweeu  June  24,  1948,  and  August  1,  1961,  did  to  explanations  and  ^»^»Pl»f «  *"     '.rh  «n  '2.   redesignating  subsections  (1)   and  (j) 

not  exceed  four  years,  and  the  total  of  any  to  absence  from  «f^^ffVl^«^  ^Pr^^.^^/^"^^,*"^  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c) ,  respectively, 

such    active   duty,   additional   or   otherwise,  ^'"P^^^  *4,,^°"P^^"'^t\^^*^^ut*  ^^tn^^^^^^  TITLE  V-EFFECTIVE  DATES 

pertormed  after  August  1,1961,  does  not  ex-  ^^.'^  ^y.^^.^^^'j^'^S^'e^^t^^^^^^^^^  s.c.    501.    Except    a.    otherwise    provided 

ceed  fom-  years  (plus  m  each  case  any  addl-  ^"J^k  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  regularly  therein,  title  I  of  this  Act  shaU  become  effec- 

tlonal  period  In  which  such  person  was  un-  ^^^^^^^^l^.^^^l^ ^^^  expiration  of  .he  tive  on  July  1, 1974. 

able  to  obtain  orders  relieving  such  person  ^^^"^^^^^^^  to  travel  from  the  place  of  Sec.  502.  Title  HI  of  this  Act  shall  become 

from  active  duty).  dlscharee  from  hospitalization  to  the  place  effective  on  September  1,  1974. 

"(2)   Any  member  of  a  Reserve  component  '^ff^l^ll^^^^  o^withln  a  reasonable  time  Sec.  603.  Titles  U  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall 

of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  ^^^^P'^^^  ^^  delayed  return  is  due  to  factors  become  effective  on  the  date  of  their  enact- 

who  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  entersupon  ^^^'^^f^tL  employe's  control,  or  within  one  ment. 

active  duty  (other  than  for  the  Pun»f  ^^  S^ter  such  employee's  relc-  -e  from  active  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 

determining  physical  fitness  and  other  than  >                training  or  Inactive  duty  training,  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  in- 

for  training)  or  whose  active  duty  Is  volun-  ",  .^j^         ,    ^j^rUer  If  an  employee  covered  crease  the  vocational  rehabilitation  subslst- 

tarily   or   involuntarily   extended   dtolng   a                  subsection  Is  not  qualified  to  perform  ence  aUowance,  educational  assistance  aUow- 

perlod  when  the  President  is  authorized  to       '     duties  of  such  employee's  position  by  ances,  and  the  special   training  allowances 

order  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  mem-                     ,  disability  sustained  during  active  paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  persons  under 

bers  of  a  Reserve  component  to  acUve  duty  "               training  or  inactive  duty  training,  chapters  31,  34,  and  36  of  such  tlUe;  to  Im- 

shaU  have  the  service  limitation  governing           '^^  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  prove  and  expand  the  special  programs  for 

eligibility    for    reemployment    rights    under                nositlon  in  the  employ  of  the  employer  educationally    disadvantaged    veterans    and 

subsection   (b)(1)   of  this  section  extended  ^^  his  successor  in  interest,  such  employee  servicemen  under  chapter  34  of  such  title: 

by  such  member's  period  of  such  active  duty.               ^^  restored  by  that  employer  or  Lis  to  improve  and  expand  the  veteran-student 

but  not  to  exceed  that  period  of  active  duty  ^^^^^^^  ^^  interest  to  such  other  position  services  program;  to  estabUsh  a  veterans  edu- 

to  which  the  President  is  authorized  to  order             duties  of  which  such  employee  Is  quail-  cation  loan  program  for  veterans  eligible  for 

units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  members  of  a  ^^  ^^  perform  as  viill  provide  such  employee  benefits  under  chapter  34  of  svch  title;   to 

Reserve  component.  With  respect  to  a  mem-             seniority  status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest  promote   the  employment  of  \eterans  and 

ber  who  voluntarUy  enters  upon  active  duty  anproximaUon  thereof  consistent  with  the  the  wives  and  widows  of  certain  veterans  by 

or  whose  active  duty  is  voluntarily  extended,  circumstances  in  such  employee's  case.  improving  and  expanding  the  provisions  gov- 


the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  ,                  -mnio«.r  not  covered  bv  subsec-  erning  the  operation  of  the  Veterans  Km- 

only  when  such  additional  active  duty  is  at  ..^'']^^lJ^f^^,^%Z^"^^l^^<^on  ployment  Ser^  and  by  providing  for  an  ac 

the  request  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  tlon    c)^^  this  sertlon  who  h^ds  a  potion  ^    >                            employment  of  disabled 

Federal  Government.  2oTl(a)   sball  rc^niwUd  if  kavlnrb^S  and  V^letnam  era  veteZs;'to  make  Improve- 

"(c)  Any   member   of   a   Reserve   compo-  t"    ,1"'      „,  okbc.t,p»  rinrinir  the  oertod  re-  mente  in  the  educational  assistance  program; 

iient  of  the  Armed  Purees  of  the  United  ^^.^^  .!.  rLorf  for  the  nurooee  of  betoK  In-  to  recodify  and  expand  veterans'  reemploy- 

States  who  is  ordered  to  an  initial  period  of  ^^^tS  ^^ito^ntering    or^tormlnlng  by  a  nient  rights:  to  make  Improvemente  In  the 

active  duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  three  ^l^^^^^,  or  other  examinaUon  physical  administration  of  educational  benefits;  and 

consecutive  months  shall,  upon  appUcatlon  P^^""^^  ^^^^^  ^^e  Armed  Forces.  Upon  such  io^  other  purposes." 

SLr'Tn^'S  mem'S^rTrelei^'^ftom  ^ck  employee's    rejection,    upon    completion    of  ^r.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 

^Uve^dUrforTTiS  'SLTsiu^acC  ^"^for^^^^on^'stl^^e'SoreeTd'^^^^^  ^°  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  biU 

service,  or  (2)  such  member's  discharge  from  ^*"°°J  °'  "?°^H^^nrWen7to  that  S^  ^^S  passed. 

hospitalization  Incident  to  such  active  duty  !!i°™„^^Pi!f  ^.VoT  s^ch  et^nlovee  shin  be  Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 

for  Unlng.  or  one  year  af tor  such  member's  '^tf^^^Z'^:^^Z^^cl"S.^:^Tp^.  motion  on  the  table. 

TT^t^Tr^'l^^m^Z^TL^^-.  "on  in  accordance^  the  provisions  of  ^^^  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

«._<.  -a~i.».  ««^  w^n^fl*.,  ^»^„4^A,<  vT^t-kiD  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  agreed  to. 

^UonX^e'rSo'ns'tSdurteS'rr  thJ  p*^  "(f)  For^the  purposes  of  subsectloris  (c)  Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr  Prudent.  I  ask 
visions  of  the  MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  and  (d)  of  this  section,  full-time  training  or  unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
(or  prior  or  subsequent  legislation  provld-  other  full-time  duty  performed  by  a  member  q^  "Veterans'  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
ing  for  th©  Involuntary  Induction  of  per-  of  the  National  Guard  under  section  316,  603.  further  consideration  of  HJl.  12618,  that 
sons  into  the  Armed  Forces),  except  that  504,  or  605  of  title  32.  is  considered  active  ^^  12V2Z  be  made  the  pendilig  bUfil- 
(A)  any  person  restored  to  a  position  in  ac-  duty  for  training;  and  for  the  Purpose  or  ^  ^  ^^  j  g  2734  ^s 
coidance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub-  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Inactive  duty  »«ff  •  ?°f  hf  ^nKftitir^  for  the  text  of 
section  shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  training  performed  by  that  member  under  wnended  be  substituted  for  the  text  Of 
position  without  cause  vrtthln  six  months  section  602  of  title  32  or  sections  206,  301  309.  H.R.  12628.  ^™,Tr.T™,  -n,-  wii 
after  that  restoration,  and  (B)  no  reemploy-  402,  and  1002  of  title  37.  Is  considered  inac-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
ment  rights  granted  by  this  subsection  shall  tive  duty  training.  will  be  stated  by  title, 
entitle  any  person  to  retention,  preference,  "§2025.  Assistance  In  obtaining  reemploy-  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
or  displacement  rights  over  any  veteran  with  ment  An  act  (HJl.  12628)  to  amend  title  38. 
a  superior  claim  imder  those  provisions  of  "xhe  Secretary  of  Labor,  through  the  Of-  Umted  States  Code,  to  increase  th©  rates  of 
title  6  relating  to  veterans  and  other  prefer-  ^^^  qj  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights,  shall  vocational  rehabilitation,  educational  assist- 
ance ellgibles.  render  aid  in  the  replacement  In  their  former  ance,  and  special  training  allowances  paid 
"(d)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  subsec-  positions  of  persons  who  have  satisfactorily  to  eligible  veterans  and  other  persons;  to 
tlon  (c)  of  this  section  who  holds  a  position  completed  any  period  of  active  duty  In  the  make  improvements  In  the  educational  as- 
described  In  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  section  Armed  Forces  or  th©  Public  Health  Service.  In  slstance  programs;  and  for  other  purposes. 
2021(a)  shaU  upon  request  b©  granted  a  rendering  such  aid,  the  Secretary  shaU  use  ex-  n^^  xmvismTKn,  CsvWTC-fro  Th*  first 
leave  of  absence  by  such  person's  employer  istmg  Federal  and  State  agencies  engaged  in  ^"^  fipoiUUMU  urriuajt.  inenr*i. 
for  the  period  required  to  perform  active  similar  or  related  activities  and  shall  utilize  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  tne  request  01 
duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty  tralrUng  tj^e  assistance  of  volunteers.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  discharge 
in  th©  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States^  ,  j  reemployment  the  committee.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Upon  such  employee's  release  from  a  period  »  ^"^''-  """^  »»»"«  ^'■^  ^■^  v  ^1  rhair  hpjirs  none  and  It  Is  so  ordered 
of  such  active  duty  for  training  or  Inactive  "In  any  case  In  which  two  or  more  persons  Chair  beara  none  ana  11  ^fl^"^Vr  the 
duty  training,  or  upon  such  employee's  dls-  who  are  ©ntlUed  to  be  restored  to  a  position  The  <»"estion^  on  agrwliw  to  the 
charge  frMn  hospitalization  incident  to  that  under  the  provisions  of  thU  section  or  of  any  amendment  in  the  nature  01  a  sUDSUtUte 
training,  such  employee  shall  be  permitted  other  Uw  relating  to  simliar  reemployment  for  the  bill. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12628)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  12628)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  passage  of  S. 
2784  be  vacated  and  that  the  bill  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Ckxle,  to  Increaise  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion subsistence  allowance,  educational  as- 
sistance allowances,  and  the  special  training 
allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  per- 
sons under  chapters  31,  34.  and  35  ot  such 
title;  to  Improve  and  expand  the  special 
programs  for  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans  and  servicemen  under  chapter  34 
of  such  title;  to  improve  and  expand  the 
veteran-student  services  program;  to  estab- 
lish a  veterans  education  loan  program  for 
veterans  eligible  for  benefits  under  chapter 
34  of  such  title:  to  promote  the  employment 
of  veterans  and  the  wives  and  widows  of  cer- 
tain veterans  by  improving  and  expanding 
the  provisions  governing  the  operation  of  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  and  by  pro- 
viding for  an  action  plan  for  the  employment 
of  disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans:  to 
make  hnprovements  in  the  educational  as- 
sistance program;  to  recodify  and  expand 
veterans'  reemployment  rights;  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  educa- 
tional benefits;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  HJl. 
12628  be  printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


amend    the    Randolph- 
that  there  be  a  time 
minutes  to  be  equally 
the  majority  and  minori 
that    while    I    do    not 
amendments   thereto, 
amendments,  there  be  15 
amendment,  debatable 
and  that  the  agreement 
form. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  two  nominations 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  >heppard    Act; 

I  nltatlon  of  15 

c  ivWed  between 

y  leaders;  and 

anticipate    any 

If   there   be 

minutes  on  any 

m  Qtion  or  appeal 

3e  in  the  usual 


but 


OFF  [CER.  Without 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO    CONSID- 
ERATION OF  S.  2581   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  2581,  a  bill  to 


RECESS  FOR  45 


yimUTES 


0 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sen 
ate  stand  in  recess  now 
45  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection 
the  Senate  took  a  recess 
whereupon,  at  2:53  p.m 
assembled  when  called 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  ALtEN) 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   : 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absende 

The  PRESIDING 
will  please  call  the  roll 

The  third   assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.    GRIFFIN.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  tha 
the  quorum  call  be  rescfided 

The     PRESIDING 
B'.RTLETT).  Without  obJectlon 
ordered. 


roll 


INCRE  ASE 


TEMPORARY 

PUBLIC  DEBT 


June 


Mr.  President, 

that  the  Sen- 

for  a  period  of 

,  at  2:08  p.m., 
Cor  45  minutes; 
the  Senate  re- 
order by  the 


OFF  :CER 


D.  Mr.  Presi- 
of  a  quorum. 
.  The  clerk 


egislative  clerk 


president,  I  ask 
the  order  for 

FFICER      (Mr. 
it  is  so 


IN  THE 
LIMIT 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  the  minority  les  der,  I  yield  the 
time  allotted  to  him  foi 
that  correct,  that  half  t 
the  control  of  the  mlnoirtty  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  &  mate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  th^  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant 
read  as  follows : 

A  bUl  (HJt.  14832)  to  pr4vide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  In  the  publl<   debt  limit. 

iilr.  President,  I 

control  of  the 

distinguished 

(Mr.  Allen > 

(JFFICER.     Who 


this  debate — is 
le  time  is  under 


legislative  clerk 


the 
the 


bil 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Now, 
yield  the  time  under 
minority    leader    to 
Senator  from  Alabama 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr 
minutes    to   the 
from  Mississippi  (Mr. 

Mr.   STENNIS.   I 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  this 
before  the  Senate,  is  t 
the  national  debt  limit 
none  of  us  are  proud 
sponsible  for  it 

As  a  protest  against 
debt  limit  from  year 
few  times  voted  again^ 
I  said  at  the  time  it 
if  my  vote  was 
bill,  I  would  put  off  my 
for  it. 

We  continue  to  be 
that  we  have  never 
payment  of  all  the 
Federal  Government 
.sented.  I  understand 


President,  I  yield  6 
distinfulshed   Senator 

S  TENNIS)  . 

thank  the  Senator 


o: 


neverthsless 


necesa  ary 


,  the  major  bill 
bill  to  increase 
to  a  figure  that 
,  but  we  are  re- 


increasing  the 

year,  I  have  a 

such  bills,  but 

a  protest,  but 

to  pass  the 

protest  and  vote 


W  IS 


pf'oud  of  the  fact 

a  default  in 

ol^ligations  of  the 

wl^en  properly  pre- 

has  been  true 


very  minute, 
lope  we  will 


a  formality 
i>etween  now 


from  the  very  beginning,  \rith  the  first 
operation  under  our  presept  Constitu 
tion  down  until  today — this 
That  is  something  that  I 
always  continue  to  protect 

But  the  major  point  noir,  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  which  I  wish  to  make,  is  that  the 
debt  limit  bill  is  more  of 
because  it  must  be  passed 
and  the  end  of  June,  and  v^e  should  not 
be  cluttering  it  up  with  a  freat  number 
of  tax  amendments.  I  say 
deference  to  all  the  amendments,  who- 
ever the  authors  may  be.  W  e  are  making 
good  headway  in  passing  le  gislation,  but 
we  still  have  a  long  way  tt>  go. 

As  I  say,  I  have  all  the  iespect  in  the 
world  for  the  authors  of  these  amend- 
ments. But  I  think  it  is  a  mistake — I  hold 
some  20  of  them  in  my  h^nd — and  un 
sound,  legislative-wise,  to 
these  amendments  witho 
of  consideration  first  by  t 
who  are  experts  themselve 
with  understanding  and 
ceming  our  present  flsc 
are  entitled  to  the  printed 
would  go  with  the  hearini 
experts  and  members  of  ti 
and  members  of  the  sta: 
and  the  questions  and 
would  be  in  the  hearings. 
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e  taking  up 
the  benefit 
e  committee 
and  its  staff 
pertise  con- 
affairs.  We 
istimony  that 
s  that  these 
e  committee 
would  hold, 
nswers    that 
e  are  entitled 


lents  involve 
["hey  involve 
each  amend- 
taxpayer    in 

Es  directly  to 


til  at 


to  the  benefit  of  a  written  report  from 
the  committee  with  recommendations 
that  we  could  study  and  o^r  staffs  could 
study  and  give  us  a  char 
better  chance — it  is  difficiklt  enough  as 
it  Is — to  pass  sound  judgments  on  the 
merits  of  an  amendment. 

Many  of  these  amendij 
highly  technical  terms, 
highly  complex  tax  laws, 
ment  will  affect  every 
America  whether  it  appl 
every  one  or  not.  Reading  land  digesting 
all  the  highly  complex  amendments  and, 
after  full  debate,  to  vote  dn  them  prop- 
erly on  their  merits,  is  aim  ost  impossible 
without  committee  hearings  and  com- 
mittee reports. 

I  emphasize  my  defererce  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  amendments,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  membership  shDUld  be  called 
on  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on  a  great  many 
of  these  amendments,  a  though  after 
study  many  of  us  would  likely  support 
some  of  them  if  they  stcod  alone  and 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  Treasury. 
The  deficit  we  are  running  with  and  have 
been  running  almost  witliout  exception 
since  World  War  II,  is  undoubtedly  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  our  present  runaway 
infiation — and  it  has  alnrost  run  away 
already.  I  am  serious  abo  it  that.  There 
is  a  chance  it  will  actually  become  runa- 
way infiation  which  Mill  destroy — 
greatly  impair  at  least — md  could  de- 
stroy the  values  that  we  hj  ,ve  been  build- 
ing on  for  decades  and  dc  cades. 

I  understand  that  we  already  are  ex- 
periencing 10  percent  to  12  percent  of 
added  inflation  for  each  IJ  -month  perod. 
Of  course  we  already  know  that  that  is 
in  the  face  of  the  intere  ;t  rates  which 
are  already  unbeliveable  md  almost  at 
an  unllvable  level — 11  percent  interest. 
A  young  couple  trying  to  get  ahead, 
wanting  to  buy  a  home  of  their  own, 
have  to  finance  that  hone  now  on  15-, 
18-,  20-,  or  a  25-year  basis  at  the  current 


rates  of  interest  which  are  xmconscion- 
able.  These  rates  of  Interest,  left  that 
way,  will  stagnate  the  coimtry  and  its 
economy.  Of  course,  they  are  artiflcally 
made  in  order  to  try  to  stem  the  tide  of 
infiation.  But,  if  we  are  going  to  pass  tax 
bill  reductions  here,  we  will  be  con- 
sciously and  actively  stimulating  further 
infiation  ourselves. 

Thus,  my  counsel  is  that  we  have  to 
"tough"  it  out  here  and  postpone  the 
tax  reductions  until  our  fiscal  affairs  are 
in  better  shape.  By  all  means  we  must 
not  vote  the  reductions  now  without  the 
benefit  of  the  information,  the  reports, 
and  all,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

I  know  that  it  is  always  good  politics, 
as  we  say,  to  vote  for  a  tax  reduction. 
Of  course,  it  is  also  popular  to  vote  for 
appropriations.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
things  we  have  been  guilty  of  here  for 
several  years.  All  we  are  doing  is  fanning 
the  fires  of  more  infiation. 

Some  of  the  amendments  might  reduce 
the  taxes  a  person  has  to  pay  for  a  few 
dollars.  He  may  have  some  extra  take- 
home  dollars  but  the  real  question  is: 
How  much  will  those  dollars  buy?  How 
far  will  they  go  toward  enabling  him  to 
buy  the  necessities  of  life? 

Everyone  knows,  who  has  to  work  for 
a  living,  that  the  dollars  he  does  finally 
get  home  with  are  buying  less  and  less 
and  less  and  less. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we 
could  better  help  the  American  taxpayer 
if  we  would  exercise  more  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  try  harder  to  balance  our 
annual  budget. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  some  of 
these  tax  reduction  amendments  say 
they  are  going  to  close  the  so-called 
loopholes  in  the  tax  laws  to  offset  the 
loss  of  revenues.  We  want  to  reach  the 
right  result  on  these  matters  but  the 
present  fiaws  in  the  system  of  trying  to 
do  it  now  are  the  same  as  those  which 
apply  to  the  reductions. 

We  have  to  know  what  we  are  doing, 
after  we  have  been  advised  by  people 
who  understand  the  problems,  the  tech- 
niques, and  have  the  expertise  and  the 
know-how. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  in  conclusion 
that  I  had  not  intended  to  speak  on  the 
so-called  debt-celling  bill,  but  having 
seen  how  many  tax  amendments  have 
been  proposed — over  20  so  far — I  feel  I 
must  make  my  position  clear. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  must  pass  this  legislation  temporarily 
Increasing  the  debt  limit.  While  I  am 
distressed  that  the  debt  is  so  large.  I 
support  the  legislation  because  I  realize 
that  the  Government  must  be  able  to 
legally  meet  its  financial  obligations.  We 
should  reduce  this  debt  by  regaining  con- 
trol of  the  budgetary  process. 

But  right  now,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  all  these  proposed 
tax  amendments.  As  I  said,  over  20  have 
been  proposed  to  this  bill  on  temporar- 
ily increasing  the  debt  ceiling.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senators  who  have  prepared 
these  tax  amendments  are  doubtless  sin- 
cere and  believe  in  the  relief  they  are 
seeking.  But,  the  amendments  involve 
highly  technical  and  highly  complex  tax 
laws — important  laws   that  pertain  to 


every  taxpayer  In  America.  Senators  do 
not  have  a  chance  to  read  and  digest  the 
substance  of  these  highly  complex 
amendments  and  properly  vote  without 
full  debate  on  each  of  them,  and  without 
the  benefit  of  full  committee  hearings 
and  a  committee  report. 

Without  soimd  and  deliberate  consid- 
eration of  these  matters,  we  could  be 
doing  a  great  disservice  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  We  cannot  only  think  of  the 
short-range  effect  of  this.  We  have  to 
consider  the  long-range  effect  also. 

Many  of  these  amendments,  I  am  sure, 
have  merit  and  some  are  no  doubt  need- 
ed. But  the  tax  laws  are  laws  which 
should  not  be  considered  lightly.  Amend- 
ing the  tax  laws  often  starts  a  chain  re- 
action resulting  in  changes  which  were 
not  thought  of  originally. 

We  have  a  fine  committee,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  handle  these  tax  matters.  When 
they  come  over  from  the  House,  Chair- 
man Long,  his  committee  and  staff  al- 
ways do  an  excellent  job  in  consider- 
ing these  matters  and  bringing  them  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Finance 
Committee's  expertise  in  tax  matters  Is 
very  important  to  the  rest  of  us  here  in 
the  Senate.  When  a  tax  bill  comes  out 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  has  been 
debated  and  thought  through  and  exten- 
sive hearings  have  been  held.  Some  of  the 
best  tax  minds  In  the  country  have 
worked  on  the  bill.  Then  a  full  debate  on 
the  floor  is  had  where  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  bill  are  explained.  All  of  this 
is  extremely  important  to  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  helping  us  to  cast  an  intelligent 
vote.  I  would  therefore  hope  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  we  could  postpone  these  tax 
matters  at  tiie  present  time  and  pass  the 
debt-ceiling  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  I  oppose  a  tax  reduction  at 
the  present  time  and  I  underscore  "at 
the  present  time."  I  think  it  highly  un- 
wise to  reduce  the  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  can  only  fuel  the  fires  of  in- 
fiation. 

It  is  always  good  politics  to  reduce 
taxes.  It  puts  money  in  our  pockets  tem- 
porarily. We  get  a  short-range  benefit. 
But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  being 
candid  with  the  American  taxpayer 
when  we  do  this.  Very  shortly  these 
"extra  dollars"  will  not  be  buying  more 
for  the  people.  The  question  is,  "How 
much  will  these  dollars  buy,"  not  "How 
many  dollars  do  I  have?" 

We  could  better  help  the  American 
taxpayer,  Mr.  President,  if  we  would 
exercise  a  little  fiscal  responsibility  by 
balancing  our  annual  budget. 

We  now  have  double-digit  inflation, 
a  rate  greater  than  we  have  experienced 
in  over  20  years  and  yet  here  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  in  effect,  increasing  our  deficit. 
Some  of  the  proponents  argue  that 
closing  some  of  the  so-called  loopholes 
in  our  tax  laws  will  replace  the  revenue 
lost  through  tax  deductions  or  credits. 
But  I  wonder  how  much  consideration 
has  been  given  to  those  proposals?  What 
is  the  long-range  effect?  Will  business 
slow  down?  Will  workers  be  laid  off?  Will 
business  expansion  cease?  All  of  these 
matters  should  be  considered  carefully 
I  want  very  much  to  reduce  taxes  and 


give  the  taxpayer  a  chance  to  put  more 
money  in  his  pocket.  Most  of  the  time  he 
spends  it  more  wisely  than  his  Govern- 
ment does.  But,  Mr.  President,  now  is 
not  the  time.  We  must  be  responsible. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  pass  this  debt 
ceiling  bill  without  all  these  tax  amend- 
ments and  get  It  to  the  President  before 
Jime  30.  The  bill  is  too  important  to  be 
loaded  down  with  unwise  tax  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  yield  such  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  10  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
virtually  unprecedented  parliamerilary 
situation  the  Senate  faces  of  two  separate 
cloture  votes  on  the  same  day,  we  have 
a  unique  opportunity  to  break  the  pres- 
ent impasse  and  proceed  to  a  vote  on 
the  real  issue  waiting  for  Senate  swition — 
tax  reform  and  tax  relief. 

Not  since  February  26,  1927,  has  the 
Senate  voted  twice  on  cloture  on  the 
same  day.  That  day,  the  Senate  voted 
once  on  cloture  on  the  historic  Boulder 
Dam  bill,  and  once  again  on  cloture  on 
the  World  War  emergency  officers  bill 
Both  cloture  votes  failed  that  day.  but  I 
hope  the  result  will  be  different  this 
afternoon. 

Although  for  nearly  50  years,  the  Sen- 
ate has  managed  to  avoid  the  dubious 
distinction  of  double  cloture  votes  on  the 
same  day.  we  face  it  now,  and  our  action 
will  have  far-reaching  consequences  for 
80  million  ordinary  taxpayers  and  their 
families  awaiting  our  decision. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  Senators  will 
give  their  full  support  to  the  Mansfield 
cloture  motion,  and  that  they  will  strong- 
ly oppose  the  Bennett  cloture  motion. 

There  should  be  no  real  doubt  about 
supporting  cloture  on  the  Mansfield  mo- 
tion. That  motion  seeks  to  invoke  cloture 
only  on  the  Allen  amendment  to  the 
Debt  Ceiling  Act,  thereby  untying  the 
Senate  from  its  present  knot  and  free- 
ing the  Senate  for  action  on  other 
amendments  and  eventual  final  passage 
of  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act. 

On  the  merits,  there  is  no  issue  at  all 
meriting  further  delay  in  action  on  the 
Allen  amendment,  which  would  cut  $5 
billion  from  the  debt  ceiling.  My  guess  is 
that  it  might  pass  overwhelmingly  on  the 
merits,  since  every  Senator  is  in  favor  of 
keeping  the  debt  ceiling  sis  low  as  pos- 
sible. The  only  real  consequence  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  be  to  require 
the  administration  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress a  few  weeks  earlier  than  planned 
next  year,  in  order  to  seek  the  next  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  the  real 
nature  of  the  Allen  amendment — it  is  a 
technical  device  being  used  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  delay,  to  keep  the  Senate  from 
proceeding  to  its  real  business  on  the 
Debt  Ceiling  Act. 
The  Senate  was  ready  last  Monday  to 
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vote  on  the  merits  of  the  Allen  amend- 
ment. It  was  ready  to  vote  yesterday.  It 
Is  ready  to  vote  today,  and  It  win  be  ready 
to  vote  at  any  time  the  niles  permit  a 
vote. 

That  is  why  we  support  the  Mansfield 
cloture  motion,  as  a  way  to  secure  a  final 
vote  on  the  Allen  amendment. 

In  my  view,  the  filibuster  on  the  Allen 
amendment  points  up  one  of  the  most 
serious  defects  in  the  Senate  rules.  A  Sen- 
ator should  not  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment and  then  conduct  a  filibuster 
against  his  own  amendment.  That  defies 
all  reason  and  logic  for  orderly  Senate 
procedure. 

My  hope  is  that  as  early  as  possible, 
and  certainly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session,  the  Senate  will  at  least  act 
to  eliminate  the  parliamentry  monstros- 
ity that  the  rules  now  permit. 

Obviously,  even  if  cloture  is  Invoked  on 
the  Allen  amendment,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Invoke  cloture  again.  In  order  to 
bring  the  tax  relief  and  tax  reform  pack- 
age to  a  final  Senate  vote.  So,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama's  rights  are  fully  protected 
when  the  major  legislative  business  is 
before  the  Senate. 

Why.  then,  should  the  Senate  have  to 
go  through  this  double  delay  of  what  I 
would  call  an  anticipatory  or  "warm-up" 
filibuster?  It  is  as  if  the  baseball  game 
were  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Inning,  while  the  man  in  the  on-deck 
circle  demanded  that  the  ball  be  pitched 
to  him  for  some  extra  batting  practice. 

I  would  also  note  that  In  recent  years, 
imtil  now,  the  Senate  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  move  away  voluntarily  from  such 
anticipatory  filibusters.  Even  In  the  civil 
rights  area,  for  example.  Senators  have 
refrained  from  the  former  practice  of  fil- 
ibustering against  efforts  by  the  leader- 
ship to  call  up  the  civil  rights  bill  Itself, 
being  content  to  filibuster  only  once,  on 
the  merits  of  the  bill. 

In  sum,  the  current  parliamentary 
rule  Is  making  a  travesty  of  orderly  Sen- 
ate procedure.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  accordingly,  and  approve  the  Mans- 
field cloture  motion,  and  put  compre- 
hensive reform  of  rule  XXII,  the  fili- 
buster rule,  on  our  agenda  for  next 
January. 

But  the  Bennett  cloture  motion,  to 
close  off  debate  on  whole  Debt  Ceiling 
Act  and  all  amendments,  is  another  mat- 
ter. That  should  be  defeated.  Were  It  to 
pass,  the  Senate  rules  require  that  all 
amendments  voted  on  thereafter  must  be 
germane.  Within  the  technical  require- 
ments of  germaneness  under  the  rules, 
tax  reform  and  tax  relief  amendments 
will  fall,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  a  vote 
except  by  unanimous  consent.  Thus, 
plain  and  simple.  Senator  Bennett's  clo- 
ture motion  is  an  effort  to  kill  tax  re- 
form and  tax  relief,  perhaps  for  the  rest 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  defeated. 

There  is  no  need  for  cloture  at  this 
time  on  the  whole  Debt  Ceiling  Act.  All 
the  sponsors  of  tax  reform  and  tax  re- 
lief are  anxious  for  a  vote.  We  will  ac- 
cept brief  time  agreements  to  guarantee 
a  vote  as  soon  tts  possible. 

Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  file  a  future 
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cloture  motion  of  o\ir  o^m,  to  get  that 
final  vote.  But  for  now,  cloture  should 
be  defeated  on  the  act,  atul  the  Bennett 
motion  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  wit  ihold  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  O  TICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presld  nt,  I  yield  such 
time  as  the  distinguishei  [  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  sha!  I  require. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presld  ;nt,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  liom  Alabama, 
and  I  yield  to  the  Sena  toil  from  Wyoming 
for  a  unanimous-consent  Brequest. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Sonny  Nixon 
and  Nolan  McKean,  of  ray  staff,  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  t  le  floor  during 
the  debate  and  any  votei  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  isk  imanlmous 
consent  that  Richard  Gei  itry,  of  Senator 
Allen's  staff,  may  be  ace  Drded  the  same 
privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY,  l&x.  Presii  lent,  I  take  the 
floor  to  point  out  my  sharp  differences 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  We  hav*  agreed  on  a 
number  of  issues.  In  fact,  the  most  re- 
cent was  this  morning,  iirhen  the  Older 
Americans  Act  was  passed.  It  Incorpo- 
rated a  provision  that  th  e  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  I  have  long  deeply 
believed  in,  that  we  shoi  Id  use  the  food 
resources  of  this  coimtrir  to  feed  mal- 
nourished people. 

The  Congress  overw  tielmingly  ap- 
proved this  program  af te  r  the  successful 
completion  of  an  experi^iental  progxam 
for  feeding  older  Americans  surplus  food 
some  time  ago. 

We  now  have  moved  1  rom  an  experi- 
mental program  that  co^ts  only  $1,600,- 
000  a  year  to  a  prograi|i  that  was  ap- 
proved today  by  the  Senate  that  will 
provide  some  $600  milliob  over  a  period 
of  3  years  for  the  nutritional  needs  of 
malnourished  Amerlcansi  We  know  that 
there  are  some  40  millicb  Americans  in 
this  country,  about  1  ois  of  5,  who  ac- 
tually woi]ld  be  eligible,  ^ome  20  million 
Americans  are  now  beini 

The  fact  that  their  L 
must  somehow  be  met  h^is  been  demon- 
strated, because  of  the  problem  of  in- 
flation— rising  food  coats,  rising  fuel 
costs,  therefore  rising  (fertilizer  costs, 
thereby  increasing  foo€  costs — ^whlch 
begins  a  vicious  cycle  thfit  is  destroying 
values  in  America. 

This  is  the  No.  1  enem: 
home.  Inflation  is  our 
problem.  It  Is  probabl; 
more  discontent  among| 
working  Americans  thi 
because  they  know  that 
Income  this  year,  from '  whatever  wage 
Increase  they  are  able  to:  obtain,  will  not 
be  adequate  to  meet  th^  increased  cost 
of  living  they  are  goint  to  experience 
this  year,  which  is  now  iwining  at  about 
15  percent.  | 

I  think  that  when  an]  enemy  of  that 
kind  Is  eating  at  the  very  vitals  of  Amer- 
ica, destroying  confldenOe  In  the  dollar, 
removing  Incentive,  and  certainly  dis- 
couraging the  America^  family  that  Is 
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attempting  to  live  within  ^&  means,  we 
have  to  see  what  respon^bility  we  in 
Congress  have  for  facing  ud  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  would  hope  that  at  soine  point  we 
would  reach  the  maturity  in  Congress 
where  we  eliminate  the  charstde  of  just 
Increasing  the  debt  limit  iwice  a  year. 
We  go  through  this  not  onlir  as  an  exer- 
cise in  futility,  but  we  also  use  this  as 
an  occasion  to  propose  [all  sorts  of 
amendments  that  offer  all  sorts  of 
things — some  meritorious  f  and  some 
not — that  come  vmder  the  qloak  of  reve- 
nue measures.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  end  that  practice  once  and  for  all. 
I  will  comment  in  just  a  m<iment  on  how 
I  think  we  can  do  so. 

To  focus  on  the  issue  at  hind,  I  strong- 
ly m-ge  my  colleagues  to  Tote  "No"  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cIotur4  on  the  Allen 
amendment,  and  to  vote  'JAye"  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  clotiu-e  on  the  bill  it- 
self. This  is  probably  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate  that  a  vote 
against  cloture — that  is,  en  the  Allen 
amendment — is  actually  a  Vote  to  expe- 
dite the  work  of  the  Senate. 

Approximately  25  amendments  have 
been  offered  to  the  debt  limit  bill  at  this 
time.  Undoubtedly,  several  of  the  30  to 
40  amendments  that  origidally  were  of- 
fered to  the  vessel  repair  iblll  will  also 
be  offered  here. 

If  the  Senate  gives  eacli  amendment 
the  time  for  debate  that  most  of  these 
far-reaching  proposals  deserve,  we  will 
not  finish  prior  to  the  stautqry  expiration 
of  the  temporary  debt  ceiling,  and  once 
again  we  will  be  at  the  crisis  stage  that 
Government  constantly  sefems  to  be  in 
these  days.  f 

I  strongly  support  equitable,  compre- 
hensive tax  reform.  I  will  eventually  sup- 
port the  adoption  of  several  of  the 
amendments  that  have  bepn  offered  to 
this  bill.  However,  if  we  b^gln  action  at 
this  time  on  the  amendments  that  have 
been  Introduced,  we  will  be  imder  the  gun 
of  the  June  30  debt  ceiling; deadline  and 
will  end  up  with  a  packagie  of  tax  cuts 
and  tax  increases  which  have  no  rela- 
tionship whatsoever  to  the!  proper  fiscal 
poUcy  for  our  Govenuneni  In  the  year 
and  years  ahead.  | 

The  fact  that  Congress  had  no  rational 
budget  control  process  led  lae,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
other  members  of  the  Comniittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  subsequently 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  many  other  Men(ibers  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  to  work  hard 
for  the  passage  of  budget  [reform  legis- 
lation. That  legislation  pasaed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  80  to  0.  T 

Many  articles  appearea  forecasting 
that  It  would  never,  possibly,  ever  pass 
Congress  because  it  simply  cut  Into  the 
directives  of  too  many  committees  and 
too  many  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Yet  yesterday  the  IJouse  adopted 
the  conference  report.  Tomorrow,  the 
conference  report  will  be  oh  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  and  there  is  not  any  question 
in  our  minds  that  on  that  ^llcall  vote  it 
will  be,  once  again,  overTtfhelmlngly,  if 
not  imanlmously,  approved 

But  now  many  of  the  sime  Senators 
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who  supported  the  principle  and  actual- 
ity of  budget  reform  are  urging  the  Sen- 
ate to  retxu*n  to  its  old  ways. 

I  simply  feel  that  once  we  have  taken 
ihis  action  and  said  that  we  should  re- 
form the  procedures  xmder  which  we 
o-rate,  we  ought  to  start  discIpUning 
ourselves  in  that  direction  now. 

Actually,  I  am  hopeful  that  once  the 
new  budget  reform  process  is  imple- 
mented we  will  give  up  the  illusion  that 
Congress  controls  the  Federal  deficit 
through  biyearly  action  on  debt  hmit 
bills.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Finance  on 
this  debt  limit  bill  states  that:  "a  debt 
limitation  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  of 
controUing  budgetary  expenditures  and 
revenues,"  but  that  "until  the  congres- 
sional budget  control  process  can  be- 
come operational,  it  is  desirable  to  use 
the  debt  Umitation  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble as  a  means  of  budgetary  control." 

I  hope  that  this  Is  the  last  year  that  we 
will  have  to  go  through  this  process.  I 
think  It  would  be  good  riddance  once  and 
for  all  to  say  we  are  going  to  handle  this 
matter  in  the  proper  manner,  the  man- 
ner that  has  now  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly. 

I  share  the  view  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  that  budget  reform  will  give 
Congress  a  far  more  effective  means  of 
controUing  Government  expenditures.  It 
does  seem  Ironic  at  this  time,  however, 
that  the  very  legislation  that  is  Intended 
to  control  the  budget  Is  being  used  by 
some  as  a  vehicle  to  bust  it. 

I  repeat:  We  cannot  and  will  not  write 
a  conceptually  and  fiscally  soimd  tax  re- 
form package  on  the  Senate  fioor.  It  sim- 
ply is  Impossible.  That  has  to  go  through 
and  deserves  to  go  through  the  process 
of  deliberation  and  debate  that  has 
proven  itself  through  the  years  to  be  the 
best  means  of  bringing  out  a  measm-e  in- 
volving revenue  and  finance. 

The  responsible  course  is  to  allow  the 
Committee  on  Finance  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  the  comprehensive  tax  reform  bill 
now  being  completed  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  report  its 
recommendations  to  the  full  Senate.  Sen- 
ators who  then  have  differing  views  from 
those  in  the  committee  bill — and  I  may 
well  be  among  them — will  be  able  to 
offer  amendments  in  the  context  of  the 
committee  package.  The  Senate  as  a 
whole  will  have  the  time  to  give  thor- 
ough consideration  to  both  the  commit- 
tee recommendations  and  all  amend- 
ments offered  In  terms  of  both  their  so- 
cial and  economic  impact  on  the  Nation. 
The  bill  we  are  debating  today  is  sim- 
ply, in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  I  trust  an  overwhelm- 
ing nimiber  of  other  Senators,  not  the 
place  to  do  It. 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  No.  1  enemy  we 
have,  the  enemy  of  every  single  family 
budget,  which  Is  certainly  the  enemy  of 
the  Federal  budget,  and  that  is  a  14.5- 
percent  infiation  rate. 

We  must  do  something  about  that. 
When  we  face  the  prospect  in  fiscal  1975, 
of  a  deficit  of  $11.5  billion,  or  more  we 
should  not  be  trying  to  reduce  taxes  by 
$6.5  billion.  That  will  add  inflationary 
pressures  on  the  very-low-income  peo- 


ple. The  lower  they  are  In  income  the 
higher  the  effect  of  that  inflationary 
pressure  because  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  family  budget  goes  for 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
sities. There  is  no  way  we  can  legislate 
to  remove  the  inequity  of  inflation  on 
210  million  people. 

Let  us  not  add  fuel  to  the  fires  of  In- 
flation today  by  that  package  of  adding 
another  $6.5  bilUon  in  debt  and  getting 
into  a  protracted  debate  on  how  to  re- 
form our  taxes,  which  certainly  should 
have  careful  deliberation  and  which  I 
expect  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
offer  as  a  package  before  long. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator's  argument  with  regard 
to  the  idea  of  an  overall  tax  reform 
proposal.  I  agree  that  it  should  be 
studied  by  a  smaller,  more  workable 
group,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
would  be  the  logical  committee. 

However,  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
the  major  tax  cut  that  is  contained  in 
the  amendment  sought  to  be  offered  by 
a  number  of  sponsors — the  so-called  $6 
billion  tax  cut — it  is  fairly  clear  to  me 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has  in- 
dicated a  Ukelihood  to  vote  for  that  type 
measure,  even  though  a  majority  of  the 
committee  agrees  with  the  Senator  that 
we  should  not  be  voting  a  $6  billion  tax 
cut  at  this  time. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  and  the  economists — 
Mr.  Keyserling,  Mr.  Heller,  and  others — 
who  argue  for  a  big  tax  cut  at  this  time. 
Of  course,  many  economists  are  against 
it,  too,  and  I  realize  that.  But  I  really 
do  not  think  the  committee  can  make 
much  contribution  In  regard  to  that 
particular  amendment  because  that  is 
one  area  where  having  had  a  consider- 
able amoimt  of  advice,  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  feels  one  way,  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  Committe  on  Finance  feels  the 
other  way.  I  am  in  the  minority  on  that. 
So  with  regard  to  that  aspect  of  it,  I 
think  it  Is  just  a  matter  for  the  Senate  to 
decide  and  we  might  as  well  decide  that 
part  of  it  on  one  bill  as  the  other. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  certainly  be  happy 
to  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
if  I  have  time.  It  will  take  about  a  min- 
ute. 

I  tend  to  think  that  what  we  are  faced 
with  is  this  situation.  If  someone  said  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  "Would  you 
like  a  gift  of  a  thousand  dollars?"  he 
would  say,  "Of  course  I  would."  "The 
only  condition,  then,  is  that  the  thou- 
sand dollars  be  paid  back  tomorrow  with 
40  percent  Interest."  "Oh,  turn  it  down 
then." 

i  think  this  is  what  some  are  saying 
to  the  country  "Would  you  like  a  $6.5  bil- 
lion tax  cut?"  And  the  country  might 
very  quickly  and  impulsively  say,  "Why, 
of  course  we  would."  And  then  we  have  to 
follow  up  and  state  the  price  the  country 
is  going  to  pay  for  that  gift  of  over  a 
$6.5  billion  tax  cut. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  the 


Senator  from  Illinois  began  talking  with 
him  about  increasing  the  personal  ex- 
emption 5,  6,  7  years  ago.  We  knew  at 
that  time  that  a  child  could  not  be  raised 
on  $600  a  year. 

So,  working  together,  we  began  to  find 
ways  to  increase  it,  and  I  am  in  prin- 
ciple, in  favor  of  that.  But  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  absolutely  convinced,  and 
I  think  most  of  the  people  that  he  has 
talked  to — constituents  in  nUnois — are 
convinced  that  that  would  be  the  kind  of 
gift  to  which  on  a  quick  impulse,  you 
might  say,  "Yes,  let  }»  increase  it  to 
$825." 

But  when  they  carefully  study  thecon- 
sequences  of  that,  what  it  would  actually 
do,  the  confidence  that  it  would  destroy, 
and  that  here,  the  very  week  we  are  vot- 
ing and  approving  the  bill  to  bring  in- 
come and  expenses  back  in  line  with  in- 
come we  are  adding  to  the  Federal  debt, 
we  are  not  really  helping  those  people. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  pointed  out,  the  gift  for  a  family  in 
low  income  areas  might  be  $5  or  $10,  but 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
and  his  wife  it  would  be  $150  a  year,  and 
it  is  a  gift  that  he  turns  back  and  says, 
"I  do  not  want  it  at  the  price  we  have  to 
pay  for  it." 

So  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  joined  by  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, feels  that  until  such  time  as  we 
have  been  adequately  able  to  articulate 
and  put  across  the  whole  underlying 
cause  of  this  so-called  gift,  it  ought  not 
be  brought  to  a  vote.  In  our  impetuous- 
ness  we  might  be  misleading  the  coxmtry 
by  not  having  fully  understood  the  im- 
pact or  the  nature  of  what  I  think  will 
be  an  unwise  action  by  Congress  in  the 
face  of  existing  infiation  and  deficit 
spending. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  4  minutes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  disagree  with  the 
contention  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  this  is  an  unwise  strategy.  I  think 
the  Senate  is  fully  capable  of  sending  re- 
sponsible economic  legislation  to  the 
Senate,  if  we  have  the  chance  to  vote. 

As  a  matter  of  economic  poUcy.  The 
proposal  I  am  offering  with  other  spon- 
sors of  tax  reform  and  tax  relief  has  the 
support  of  two  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Walter  W. 
Heller  and  Arthiu:  M.  Okun,  as  well  as  the 
support  of  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  who  won 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  Economics  in  1970. 
I  daresay  it  would  have  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  Senators  if  they  were 
permitted  to  vote  on  this  measure. 

But  we  will  not  get  that  vote  if  we  fol- 
low the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. He  opposes  the  amendment  on  the 
merits,  and  now  he  is  prepared  to  sup- 
port tactics  which  would  prohibit  Sen- 
ators from  even  voting  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  not  an  ill-conceived  idea.  If  it 
is,  let  us  hear  from  Senators  who  will 
vote  on  it.  Why  should  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  or  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
prevent  us  from  even  voting  on  these 
measures?  That  is  the  position  we  are 
hearing  this  afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 
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Then  we  hear  the  gratuitous  comment 
that  we  should  not  use  the  Debt  Celling 
Act  to  put  on  tax  measiures  for  the  relief 
of  low-  and  middle-income  people  and 
to  provide  tax  reform.  The  Senators  from 
Illinois  and  Alabama  understand  why. 
It  is  because  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act  is  virtu- 
ally a  veto-proof  measure.  They  under- 
stand that  when  tax  reform  measures  are 
considered  here,  special  interest  groups 
are  strong  enough  and  powerful  enough, 
either  in  the  Senate  or  the  House,  or  in 
conference  to  undercut  any  kind  of  sub- 
stantial tax  refonn  measure.  And  their 
principal  weapon  is  delay.  Many  decent 
bills  never  get  to  final  passage.  But  the 
Debt  Ceiling  Act  cannot  be  derailed. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  not  so 
horrified  just  2  years  ago,  when  he  sup- 
ported an  Increase  In  social  security  for 
the  elderly  as  an  amendment  to  a  Debt 
Ceiling  Act.  Nor  did  he  object  to  support- 
ing an  end-the-war  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  Cambodia  on  the  Debt  Limit  Act 
in  1973.  He  thought  it  was  sufBciently 
important  to  end  the  war  in  Cambodia 
and  Southeast  Asia  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Debt  Celling  Act.  He  thought 
it  was  sufficiently  important  to  provide 
some  relief  for  the  elderly  people  of  this 
country  to  vote  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Debt  Ceiling  Act.  But  when  it  comes  to 
tax  reform  and  tax  relief,  he  says,  "No, 
that  Is  not  as  important.  We  ought  to  give 
it  a  little  more  consideration."  I  do  not 
buy  that  logic,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  will  buy  that  logic,  and 
they  should  not. 

The  current  impasse  is  purely  a  delay- 
ing tactic  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  those  who  support  him,  to  prohibit 
Senators  from  debating  and  presenting 
their  views  and  to  prevent  the  majority 
from  working  its  will. 

I  thought  that  was  what  this  coun- 
try is  all  about  in  terms  of  a  free  so- 
ciety— ^to  let  the  majority  rule.  It  amazes 
me  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
ally  himself  with  those  forces  opposed  to 
majority  rule,  and  join  those  who  want 
to  prevent  Senators  from  voting  on  tax 
reform  and  tax  relief. 

Then  we  hear  about  the  problems  of 
inflation  and  how  it  is  running  rampant. 
Certainly,  inflation  affects  the  people  of 
my  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  speak  for 
those  people  who  are  affected  by  infla- 
tion. It  also  affects  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama and  Illinois.  They  want  to  get 
some  action  on  these  matters. 

But  inflation  is  only  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  problem.  We  also  have 
a  recession  on  our  hands.  We  have  rising 
unemployment.  We  have  a  serious  drop 
in  the  gross  national  product.  We  have 
a  massive  decline  in  consumer's  purchas- 
ing power.  Is  the  Senator  concerned 
about  those  problems? 

Thirty  billion  dollars  will  be  taken  out 
of  consumers'  pockets  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased fuel  and  food  costs  in  1974  alone. 
I  do  not  hear  any  argument  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  tax  increase.  But  that  is 
the  effect  of  what  we  have  had  over  the 
past  2  years,  with  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  food  and  fuel.  Why  should  we  let 
the  oil  companies  enact  an  indirect  tax 
In  the  higher  cost  of  fuel  when  Congress 
would  not  enact  a  tax  Increase  of  its 
own  at  this  time? 


What  we  are  trying  fto  do  by  this 
amendment  Is  provide  some  tax  relief  for 
people  who  have  been  the  hardest  hit  by 
food  and  fuel  costs — the  middle-income 
and  low-income  working  i)eople.  We  want 
to  provide  relief  for  people  who  have 
been  hardest  hit  In  teritis  of  the  costs 
of  food  and  fuel. 

And  dollar  for  dollar,  ve  are  going  to 
recover  that  relief  by  dollars  saved 
through  tax  reform.  Hew  can  that  be 
inflationary? 

In  fact,  in  our  amendment,  we  will 
gain  more  in  the  long  lun  in  terms  of 
revenues  gained  by  tax  r(  forms  than  will 
be  lost  through  tax  relief.  That  makes 
sense  to  me.  The  Ameriqan  people  want 
tax  reform.  And  they  als4  want  tax  relief. 
We  are  prepared  to  gd  ahead  and  de- 
bate and  discuss  the  isiue.  We  hear  it 
said  that  these  are  new)  ideas  and  new 
suggestions.  But  we  haVe  been  talking 
about  ADR  and  DISC  for  the  past  3 
years.  We  have  been  talking  about  the 
minimum  tax  on  the  flo  )r  of  the  Senate 
for  the  past  5  years.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  oil  depletion  1  ar  a  generation. 
How  long  do  you  have  tc  study  proposals 
like  that? 

The  junior  Senator  rom  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  has  bjen  fighting  for 
tax  reform.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  has  been  fighting  for  tax 
reform.  The  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale)  has  been  fighting  for 
tax  reform.  The  Senate*  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magntjson)  hits  been  fighting 
for  tax  reform.  Many  kood  friends  on 
the  other  side  have  bien  fighting  for 
tax  reform. 

All  we  are  asking  f (  r  is  that  we  go 
ahead  and  be  permitted  to  vote  on  these 
particular  measures.  Le :  us  try  to  get  a 
time  agreement.  We  an  s  willing  to  have 
a  time  agreement.  But  le  t  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  vote  on  these  meas- 
ures. I  think  the  American  people  expect 
a  vote.  They  think  the:  i  representatives 
should  vote. 

I  deplore  parliaments  ry  tactics  which, 
while  certainly  within  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  are  in  the  inter  sst  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Let  us  get  t )  a  vote. 

I  yield  10  minutes  or  such  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  may  desire. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  once  igain  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  denj  the  Senate  the 
right  to  vote  on  a  meiisure,  apparently 
because  of  a  feeling  tl  at  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  is  persuad  Ki  that  what  we 
seek  to  do  is  in  the  Ration's  interest; 
a  feeling  that  the  Setiate  ought  to  be 
denied  the  opportunitj  to  work  its  will 
on  what  I  regard  to  be! basic  and  funda- 
mental questions  of  ecluity  in  /  meiican 
life. 

The  one  claim  we  h<  ar  time  and  time 
again  is  that  our  am(  ndment  is  infla- 
tionary, even  though  the  amendment 
raises  more  money  in  he  years  to  come 
through  reducing  preferences  and  loop- 
holes than  will  be  rettimed  to  working 
and  low-income  Amer  cans  in  the  form 
of  tax  relief. 

The  idea  underlying  this  amendment 
is  to  couple  reform  with  relief,  to  close 
some  of  the  inexcusable  loopholes  which 
recent  reports  of  the 
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cans  to  make  hundreds  of  jthousands  of 
dollars — some  of  them  over  ^  million  dol- 
lars— and  pay  no  taxes  at  jail  or  such  a 
small  percentage  in  taxes  as  to  be  a  na- 
tional scandal.  I 

All  we  are  suggesting  is  [that  some  of 
those  preferences  and  loopholes  shoxild 
be  closed  or  reduced,  and,  the  money 
saved  thereby  returned  inj  the  form  of 
tax  relief  to  American  families  making 
average  or  low  incomes.  "Jhese  are  the 
very  families  that  are  bein|  tortured  the 
most  by  inflation. 

We  have  jxist  had  hearings  this  mor- 
ning that  show  that  families  of  low  in- 
come who  are  working  arje  so  short  of 
money  because  of  inflation,  because  of 
the  rising  taxes  that  are  ieing  imposed 
upon  them,  that  they  cannbt  even  afford 
decent,  nutritious  meals  fpr  their  fam- 
ilies. Their  very  health  is  Ibeing  threat- 
end  by  the  twisted  set  of  pjflorities  in  this 
country. 

All  this  amendment  s^s  is.  Let  us 
bring  them  a  little  reliefjso  that  they 
might  do  a  better  job  of  cajring  for  them- 
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others  who 
ly  it  is  in- 
5t  of  the  top 


selves    and    their   familiep   while    they 
work. 

The  administration  an^ 
oppose  this  amendment 
flationary,  even  though 
economists  say  it  is  not.  aijd  even  though 
we  have  modified  our  aimendment  so 
that,  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  total 
spending  in  this  country,  16  would  be  neu- 
tral and  could  not  possibly  be  inflation- 
ary. The  real  question  \s  establishing 
equity  in  American  life. 

Let  us  look  at  the  present  economic 
policies  as  they  affect  the  iverage  family. 
The  first  thing  that  has  happened  is  that 
we  have  the  highest  inteuest  rates  since 
the  CivU  War.  At  the  end  of  World  War 
II  the  average  American  family  was 
spending  10  percent  of  tleir  income  on 
interest  and  on  repas^g  borrowed 
money.  Today  the  avenage  family  is 
spending  nearly  25  percer^t  of  its  income 
for  the  same  purpose.  So  that  is  one  big 
factor  in  the  average  family's  budget. 
The  bankers  are  happy  with  that.  The 
lenders  are  happy  with  thit.  This  admin- 
istration is  happy  with  jthat.  But  why 
should  the  average  American  family 
have  to  suffer  from  It?     [ 

Second,  let  us  consider  the  tax  system. 
We  have  a  tax  system  t<^day  so  riddled 
with  loopholes  and  preferences  that 
thousands  and  thousand*  of  Americans 
and  corporations  are  abla  to  avoid  taxes 
altogether  or  to  pay  virtually  nothing. 

Just  yesterday  the  Mobil  Oil  Co.  an- 
nounced it  Intended  to  buy  Marcor.  the 
parent  company  of  Montgomery  Ward,  a 
$500  million  purchase, 
money  coming  from?  It 
the  fantastic  profits  that 


Where  is  that 
s  coming  from 
she  major  mul- 


Intemal  Revenue 
Ser\ice  show  permit  hi  mdreds  of  Ameri- 


tinational  oil  companies  iire  making,  to 
gether  with  the  fact  that]  they  pay  prac- 
tically nothing  in  taxes 

The  recent  returns  fro^  the  major  oil 
companies  showed  that,  ] ;  believe,  6  per- 
cent is  the  average  that  ifhe  19  major  oil 
companies  are  paying  in 
less  than  the  maid  pays 
ofBce  of  the  president  ot  Mobil  Oil  Co 
They  are  making  so  mucl^  money,  and  so 
much  of  it  is  tax  free 
thinking  of  buying  up  |he  rest  of  the 
economy. 


taxes.  That  is 
who  cleans  the 


What  we  are  saying  Is:  Let  us  close 
some  of  those  loopholes,  pick  up  some  of 
that  money,  and  help  the  average  Ameri- 
can who  is  working  and  trytog  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  his  family. 

Let  us  look  at  imemployment:  Because 
of  high  interest,  because  of  tight  credit, 
because  of  a  restricted  budget,  miem- 
ployment  is  rismg.  It  is  now  at  5.2  per- 
cent. Most  economists  think  it  will  be  at 
6  percent  or  higher. 

The  average  work  week  is  dropping, 
and  we  are  asking  those  at  the  lowest 
level  of  the  American  work  force  to  pay 
the  whole  price,  to  make  the  whole 
sacrifice  to  deal  with  inflation. 

Fmally,  look  at  the  budget.  This  budget 
is  loaded  against  the  needs  of  the  average 
American.  According  to  a  study  that  Just 
came  out  the  other  day  by  the  Brookings 
Institution,  the  social  grant  programs — 
that  is,  health,  education,  job  training, 
commxuiity  development,  and  other 
things  that  affect  the  average  Ameri- 
can— that  budget  will  be  effectively  re- 
duced by  30  percent  just  between  the 
years  of  1972  and  1975.  In  just  3  years 
we  will  have  reduced  the  effective 
amount  of  money  going  to  help  the  aver- 
age American  under  these  programs  by 
30  percent. 

What  is  going  on?  We  tell  the  average 
American  he  should  pay  the  highest  In- 
terest rates  in  American  history;  we  tell 
him  through  the  higher  tax  brackets  that 
he  gets  to  because  of  inflated  dollars  that 
he  has  to  pay  inflated  taxes. 

We  tell  him,  through  the  payroll  tax 
that  is  rising,  that  his  taxes  should  go 
up.  We  tell  him  we  have  to  stand  neutral 
in  the  face  of  extortionate  oil  prices,  and 
then  we  tell  him  we  are  going  to  cut  the 
budget  in  the  area  that  affects  him  most. 

If  we  want  a  credible  government,  if 
we  want  a  government  that  can  call  for 
reasonable  sacrifices  from  all  Americans, 
the  burden  of  dealing  with  inflation 
ought  to  be  fairly  shared. 

But  what  we  say  is  that  if  one  is  a 
banker,  if  one  is  an  oil  company  execu- 
tive, he  is  going  to  do  very  well.  But  if 
one  is  the  average  American  it  is  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears. 

All  we  are  proposing  to  do  is  to  pro- 
vide a  modest  amount  of  relief,  and  we 
are  paying  for  it  by  standing  up  and 
closing  some  of  these  inexcusable  loop- 
holes. But  we  have  a  few  Senators  who 
say,  "No,  we  will  not  let  you  vote.  We 
will  not  let  you  vote  because  we  have 
decided  that  people  like  Samuelson, 
Heller,  and  Okun  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about." 

Let  us  have  a  chance.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  vote  and  see  what  the  Senate  believes. 
Let  us  give  the  American  people  a  chance 
to  work  their  way  and  their  will  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned Mobil  Oil  and  Montgomei-y  Ward. 
I  remember  reading  only  a  few  months 
ago,  that  Gulf  Oil  Co.  was  considering 
buying  Ringling  Brothers  Circus.  Is  that 
where  the  money  saved  by  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  is  going?  Is  that  how  the 
oil  industry  is  using  Its  tax  break  from 


the  intangible  drilling  costs,  and  the  for- 
eign tax  credit,  the  tax  breaks  that  the 
oil  companies  say  they  need  in  order  to 
meet  the  energy  crisis?  Look  at  what  is 
going  on.  Instead  of  exploring  for  more 
oil,  they  are  taking  hard-earned  tax  dol- 
lars from  the  pockets  of  ordinary  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  they  are  going  to  the 
circus;  they  are  buying  up  department 
stores.  How  is  that  going  to  give  energy- 
independence  to  America? 

They  enjoy  these  enormous  profits  and 
enormous  tax  advantages,  and  then  we 
find  out  they  are  using  their  doUai-s  to 
puichase  Montgomery  Ward  or  Ringling 
Brothers  Circus.  The  question  is:  How 
docs  that  help  us  meet  our  energy  needs? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  We  had  a  chance  to 
show  some  restraint  a  few  months  ago 
when  we  tried  to  roll  back  oil  prices 
modestly,  and  we  were  told  that  that 
would  take  money  away  from  the  oil 
companies,  money  which  they  desper- 
ately needed  to  invest  in  domestic  oil 
exploration. 

Since  that  time.  Gulf  Oil  tried  to  buy 
the  Bamum  and  Bailey  Circus  because 
of  its  tremendous  contribution  to  meet- 
ing the  oil  crisis,  and  yesterday  Mobil 
Oil  Co.  annoimced  they  intended  to_buy 
$500  million  worth  of  Marcor  stock, 
which  is  Montgomery  Ward,  and  one 
other  companj',  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  energy. 

They  are  just  like  the  Arabs.  They  are 
ti-ying  to  find  a  place  to  put  their  money. 
I  say  that  one  place  to  start  is  to  let  them 
start  paying  their  fair  share  in  taxes. 

What  kind  of  taxes  are  they  paying? 
Exxon  paid  5.4  percent  of  its  income  to 
taxes  in  1973;  Gulf  paid  1.1  percent  in 
taxes;  Mobil,  2.2  percent;  Texaco,  1.6 
percent;  Standard  of  California,  4.1  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point,  perhaps 
he  can  tell  us  what  has  been  happening 
to  their  profits  as  well. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  profits  have  risen  200  to  300  percent 
in  the  last  2  years.  But  we  cannot  even 
be  sure  of  that  with  respect  to  some  com- 
panies because  they  have  been  setting 
aside  untold  reserves  which  they  say  they 
need  to  pay  off  unexpected  bills  r.hould 
they  arise. 

But  the  profits  are  at  an  all-time  high. 
I  do  not  thmk  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
in  American  history  when  corporations 
have  made  profits  like  the  multinational 
oil  companies  have  made. 

All  we  are  proposing  to  do  is  to  re- 
move the  oil  depletion  allowance  which, 
incidentally,  some  of  the  top  oil  execu- 
tives now  support.  They  say,  "We  are 
making  enough  money  now;  let  us  get 
rid  of  it."  It  is  too  bad  that  some  Sena- 
tors will  try  to  block  us  from  tliis  chance 
to  have  a  straight  vote  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
mmutes  of  the  Senator  have  expu-ed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
mmutes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  the  way  America  shai-es  the 
tax  bwdcn.  The  average  tax  payment  of 
an  oil  company  is  about  5  percent.  The 
average  worker's  family  pays  about  20 
percent  in  taxes.  That  is  not  fair. 

If  we  are  able  to  get  a  dlscassion  and 


a  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
I  are  cosponsoring,  we  shall  have  an  op- 
portiinlty  at  least  to  permit  the  Senate 
to  work  its  will  on  whether  it  wants  a 
contmuation  of  this  distorted  tax  policy. 
We  ought  to  do  the  same  for  many  other 
kinds  of  loopholes  which  exist  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  I  am  saying  is. 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  pomt. 
that  if  Americans  are  goiiig  to  be  asked 
to  sacrifice  to  restrain  inflation — and  I 
think  we  all  agree  we  must  sacrifice  to 
do  so — it  must  begin  with  a  sense  of 
equity;  with  a  sense  that  everyone  is 
contributing  fairly  and  saci^ificing  equally 
to  restram  inflation. 

Instead  of  that  we  have  a  two-ti-ack 
system  which  permits  people  of  great 
wealth  and  influence  to  go  tax-free,  to 
go  without  any  restraint  on  their  profits. 
without  any  restramt  on  their  prices, 
with  the  burden  of  the  Federal  budget 
being  placed  so  as  to  help  those  same 
people,  and  we  are  asking  the  average 
American  to  sacrifice  in  every  possible 
way.  with  no  assistance  whatsoever,  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  being  tortured 
the  most  by  inflation. 

If  we  want  Americans  to  feel  good 
about  their  Government,  if  we  want  them 
to  contribute,  along  with  everyone  else, 
to  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  end  inflation, 
it  seems  to  me  it  has  to  be  fair.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  is  all  about. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
every  loophole  that  exists,  and  for  every 
special  interest  that  is  being  accommo- 
dated, the  ordinary  taxpayer  is  making 
up  the  difference.  He  is  the  one  who  is 
paying  for  these  loopholes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  working  people  of 
this  country  are  paying  billions  of  dollars 
in  higher  taxes  every  year  because  of  tax 
loopholes.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  Now  is  the  time  to  close  these  loop- 
holes, and  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act  is  the 
place  to  start. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  much  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
mmutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  so  many 
things  I  would  like  to  say  and  so  little 
time  in  which  to  say  it  that  I  am  some- 
what frustrated. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who,  along  with  some  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle,  have  inveighed  about 
the  lilies  of  the  Senate  failing  to  let 
the  Senate  work  its  will,  that  it  just  de- 
pends on  which  side  of  the  argument  one 
is  on  whether  he  wants  to  use  that  ar- 
gument or  not. 

I  can  remember  having  heard  that  ar- 
gument a  number  of  times  since  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  Senate.  Normally 
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It  has  been  the  liberals — I  am  not  saying 
who  may  be  a  liberal  and  who  may  be 
conservative — who  have  inveighed  when 
failure  to  achieve  cloture  has  resulted  In 
continuing  debate.  But  there  is  a  kind 
of  turning  around  these  days.  It  turned 
aroimd  when  the  busing  issue  was 
brought  up,  when  it  was  without  any 
question  a  position  that  was  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senators;  that  they 
would  have  chosen  to  say,  'You  can  not 
order  busing  in  order  to  achieve  racial 
b&lftncc*' 

Who  then,  I  ask,  raised  this  long- 
winded  argiunent?  Who  refused  to  let 
the  Senate  work  its  will?  Some  of  the 
very  Senators  who  say  today,  "Is  it  not 
too  bad  that  the  Senate  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  work  its  will?" 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  it  just  de- 
pends on  what  one's  position  is  whether 
he  wants  to  use  that  argument  or  not. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  put"  it  very 
well  when  he  said,  "Let  us  understand 
what  is  being  talked  about  this  after- 
noon. Are  we  trying  to  deceive  the  people 
In  this  election  year?" 

It  is  an  electitHi  year,  we  all  know 
that;  and  I  guess  there  are  as  many 
of  us  running  for  the  Presidency  in  the 
Senate  as  there  are  running  for  reelec- 
tion as  Senators.  Maybe  not  quite  as 
many,  but  we  are  not  short  of  candidates 
at  all.  There  are  many  Senators  who 
think  it  makes  great  good  sense  to  tell 
the  American  people.  "We  are  going  to 
lower  your  taxes."  It  is  a  popular  plat- 
form to  be  on,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  said. 

But  the  American  people  are  not  all 
quite  that  gullible.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
In  the  State  of  Wyoming  inflation  is 
listed  as  the  No.  1  problem. 

Why  do  they  do  that?  Because  they 
know,  despite  the  fact  that  wages  have 
increased,  despite  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  product  that  America  makes  and 
sells  these  days — excepting  Uvestock,  and 
that  happens  to  be  my  bxisiness;  I  am 
in  the  cow  business  and  it  is  not  a  good 
business  today — has  gone  up  in  price. 
But  what  has  happened  in  terms  of  real 
income?  That  Is  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  talking  about.  He  was  talk- 
tag  about  how  many  loaves  of  bread  you 
can  buy,  or  how  much  bacon  you  can  buy. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  all  know  that  the 
kind  of  proposition  we  have  before  us 
this  afternoon  would  very  effectively 
make  fewer  loaves  of  bread  and  bacon 
available  ta  the  homes  of  America. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  sdeldtag. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments 
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joined  forces  when  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Senaltor  from  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
were  fighting  what  we  then  called  the 
flying  Edsel,  the  SST,  a  flavorite  subject 
of  the  distingmshed  Senatjor  from  Wash- 
ington. But  we  both  thefl  voted  against 
invoking  clotiure.  I  recall  very  vividly  that 
it  was  a  vote  that  was  held  just  before 
Christmas,  at  a  very  diflicult  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illin(  lis  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  we  vc  ted  exactly  the 
same  way. 

The  PRESIDING  O  TICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi  esident,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  th  s  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.'Pi-esident,  it  is 
not  unusual  in  the  Seniite  to  have  an 
occasion  when  we  have  sharp  contro- 
versies here.  There  is  a  ways  one  Sen- 
ator, a  Senator  of  abilitj  and  good  con- 
science, who  will  use  w:  lat  we  call  ex- 
tended debate,  or  wha;  is  frequently 
called,  perhaps  more  ac:vu-ately.  a  fill- 
buster,  on  a  matter  of  great  concern. 
This  is  thoroughly  wit  lin  the  Senate 
rules,  but  I  say  that  what  the  country 
wants  today  is  somethini ;  more  than  the 
Senate  rules.  j 

We  spend  a  lot  of  time  here  in  Con- 
gress on  procedure.  I  siiggest  that  what 
the  Nation  needs  is  substance.  What  the 
Nation  needs  today  is  some  action  out  of 
Congress. 

We  have  before  us  theldebt  ceiUng  bill. 
We  have  what  we  call  t»e  Allen  amend- 
ment. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  said  quite  honestly  that  if 
the  rest  of  us  wouldJ  withdraw  our 
amendments,  he  would  withdraw  his. 

I  am  not  asking  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama to  withdraw  hi$  amendment.  I 
want  to  vote  on  it — just;vote  yes  or  no — 
and  I  want  to  vote  on  tl^e  other  amend- 
ments yes  or  no.  We  caimot  vote  "may- 
be" here;  we  have  to  vote  yes  or  no. 

What  we  are  going  through  is  a  cha- 
rade on  procedure,  whei^  what  the  coim- 
try  wants  to  find  out  i^  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing  as  a  matter  lof  policy. 

There  are  some  who  believe  we  ought 
to  haxe  a  tax  cut.  I  a»n  one  of  those. 
There  are  others  who  s4y  we  should  not. 
There  are  those  who  saj  a  tax  cut  would 
be  inflationary.  There  ate  others  who  say 
it  is  one  way  we  can  help  those  who  have 
been  victimized  by  inflation,  particularly 
the  elderly  and  people  of  low  income  . 

There  are  some  people  who  say  if  we 
have  a  tax  cut  it  will  just  add  to  the 
probl^ns  of  the  Nation,  and  imemploy- 
ment  will  grow.  Othe«s  say  it  will  do 
away  with  unemployment.  There  are 
some  who  say  we  oughi  not  to  have  any 
change  to  our  tax  laws — ^what  we  call 
structural  reform.  Thete  are  others  who 
feel  there  ought  to  be  changes  in  the  tax 
law 
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I  would  also  point  out  that  what  Is 
good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander. 
I  can  remember  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxir- 
NKDY) ,  who  just  a  few  moments  ago  rose 
up  ta  righteous  tadlgnation  about  the 
Senator  from  nitaols  wishing  to  engage 
in  a  fairly  extensive  debate  on  an  Issue, 


We  are  not  going  t©  agree  on  these 
matters,  but  we  ought  to  have  honest, 
legitimate  debate.  Some  feel  there  ought 
to  be  changes  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. I 

What  I  am  asking  fo^,  Mr.  President,  Is 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  act  and  quit 
spinning  its  wheels.  We  are  acting  like 


we  are  running  a  circus  rati  ler  than  try- 
ing to  run  a  government.  We  spend  our 
time  criticizing  the  executife  branch  of 
the  Government  because  of  its  failure  to 
lead.  What  are  we  leading?  We  are  go- 
ing around  and  aroimd  abbut  what  we 
call  rule  XXII.  | 

Who  gives  a  hoot  abouti  rule  XXII? 
What  people  care  about  is  how  much  in 
taxes  they  are  going  to  aave  to  pay, 
what  is  going  to  be  the  price  of  beef 
steaks,  how  they  are  going  ta  buy  a  home, 
and  whether  they  are  goimg  to  have  a 
job.  They  have  about  as  liuch  interest 
in  rule  XXII  as  they  might  have  in  a 
dinosaur,  except  over  Mere  in  the 
museum.  I 

I  suggest  we  arc  making  ourselves  look 
ridiculous  before  the  coimay  by  getting 
involved  in  all  these  proceqxiral  matters, 
when  the  public  wantc  tQ  know  what 
Congress  is  going  to  do  abbut  a  host  of 
issues.  There  is  health  leeislation  and 
tax  legislation.  What  EU-eTwe  going  to 
be  doing  about  education?  What  are  we 
going  to  be  doing  about  the  environ- 
ment? What  are  we  going  to  be  doing 
about  shortages  of  supplies?  There  are 
a  host  of  things  we  are  working  on.  Some 
of  them,  fortunately,  we  Wave  acted  on. 
But  the  most  critical  issiie  facing  this 
country  is  the  issue  of  our  Economy.  This 
debate  ought  to  be  on  thatt  matter,  not 
on  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  to  sui*marize,  I  ask 
Senators  to  envoke  cloturfl^of  debate  on 
the  Allen  amendment  14€|D  to  the  debt 
ceiUng  bill.  Although  one  i^  always  reluc- 
tant to  restrict  the  right  of  a  Senator  to 
talk,  there  are  several  reasons  why  I 
believe  this  action  is  appropriate  at  this 
time. 

First,  the  Senate  has  already  had  ex- 
tended discussion  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama — a  day  and  a  half  of  such  dis- 
cussion in  fact — and  it  is  time  for  us  to 
move  to  a  vote  on  it.  Perlinps  we  should 
adopt  the  amendment,  perhaps  not,  but 
let  us  put  it  to  a  vote.  I 

The  second  reason  I  sBPPort  cloture 
on  the  Allen  amendment  p.t  this  time  is 
because  it  is  being  used  tb  obstruct  the 
Senate's  bxisiness.  The  '  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  hfts  himself  said 
he  would  withdraw  his  amendment  if  all 
the  rest  of  us  who  have  amendments  to 
the  bill  would  withdraw  pur  proposals. 
In  other  words,  the]  dlstingiiished 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  using  his 
amendment  to  block  debate  on  impor- 
tant tax  reform  and  tax  relief  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  that  I  and  many  other 
Senators  wish  to  offer. 

Mr.  President,  the  merits  of  these 
other  amendments  should  be  heard  and 
the  Senate  allowed  to  make  up  its  col- 
lective mind  about  whether  they  should 
be  enacted  at  this  time. 

Each  of  these  amendments  should  be 
offered,  debated,  and  we  iihould  have  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  them.  1 

The  issue  facing  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  these  tax  cut  aind  tax  reform 
amendments  is  much  broader  than  many 
of  my  colleagues  appreciate.  There  are 
those  who  say  the  legislation  will  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  in^prove  our  eco- 
nomic growth.  Others  say  we  should  not 
have  the  legislation  because  it  will  have 
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an  Inflationary  effect.  Still  others  say 
that  the  tax  legislation  is  essential  to  re- 
ducing unemployment.  Finally,  there  are 
those  who  say  the  legislation  is  essential 
to  establishing  equity  within  our  tax 
structure. 

All  of  these  questions  are  relevant 
parts  of  the  debate  and  I  am  sure  will  be 
discussed  if  we  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  bring  them  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
But  these  questions  are  not  the  main 
issue.  The  fundamental  issue  facing  the 
Senate  is,  will  it  act  to  restore  confidence 
in  the  American  economy  or  will  it  join 
with  the  administration  and  sit  on  its 
hands  as  the  economic  situation  deteri- 
orates further? 

I  believe  the  job  of  establishing  policies 
to  improve  the  Nation's  economic  per- 
formance, as  well  as  renewing  the  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  our  policies  and  in  our 
economy,  falls  to  the  Congress.  This  is 
a  difficult  job,  and.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  all  the  answers. 

But  I  do  know  that  the  answer  is  not 
for  the  Senate  to  sit  here  for  days  spin- 
ning its  wheels  and  accomplishing  noth- 
ing. I  would  remind  Senators  that  the 
people  have  not  only  lost  confidence  in 
the  administration's  economic  policies, 
but  the  people  are  losing  their  confidence 
in  Congress  ability  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  The  Senate  therefore  cannot 
afford  to  sit  on  its  hands  while  the  eco- 
nomic situation  worsens. 

One  thing  the  Senate  can  do  is  take 
tax  action  to  improve  the  performance 
of  the  economy  and  restore  some  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  economy.  Such  tax 
action  should  close  some  of  the  tax  loop- 
holes that  have  no  social  payoff,  and  give 
that  money  to  consumers  in  the  form  of 
of  a  tax  cut. 

I  therefore  urge  Senators  to  invoke 
cloture  on  the  Allen  amendment  and, 
following  that  vote,  to  reject  clotm-e  on 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  them  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
that  and  first,  yield,  30  seconds  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  constantly  used  the  word 
"we."  I  am  sure  he  does  not  mean  all  of 
us  feel  that  way.  Does  he  not  think  he 
ought  to  say  that  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  want  to  do  what  the  Sena- 
tor says? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  had  explained  that.  There  are 
those  who  are  for  this  and  those  who 
are  for  that.  There  are  some  who  be- 
lieve in  tax  reform,  and  some  who  do 
not.  So  when  I  use  the  word  "we,"  I  mean 
it  is  we  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  want  to  get  going. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  whole 
idea;  and  I  am  a  get-going  man. 

The     KIESIDING      OFFICER.     The 


Senator's  30  seconds  have  expired.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BU<^KLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  protesting 
the  practice  of  trying  to  attach  wholly 
unrelated  matters  to  debt  ceiling  legisla- 
tion on  which  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  literally  depends. 
Thus,  recent  debates  on  this  so-called 
veto-proof  legislation  have  been  trans- 
formed into  debates  on  social  security, 
campaign  financing,  and — ^now — tax 
reform. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  kind  of 
abuse  can  be  stopped,  but  I  think  it 
should  be.  Whenever  legislation  on  this 
question  comes  before  us,  we  are  faced 
with  an  attempt  to  join  to  it  proposals  of 
far  reaching  consequences.  V/hatever  the 
merits  of  the  individual  nongermane 
amendments,  they  ought  not  be  tacked 
on  to  legislation  extending  the  debt  limit. 
The  attempt  to  do  so  constitutes  a  clear 
attempt  to  circmnvent  the  President's 
constitutional  right  of  veto. 

Tlie  proposals  some  are  seeking  to  tack 
on  are  important.  Some  of  them  may  be 
worthy  of  our  support.  But  we  should 
refuse  to  be  stampeded  into  supporting 
them  before  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  them  in  the  normal  manner. 

Therefore,  Mi-.  President,  I  intend  on 
this  basis  alone  to  vote  against  all  non- 
germane  amendments  irrespective  of 
merit. 

Fm'thermore,  I  urge  Senators  to  do  the 
same.  I  tatend  to  vote  against  the  bill  if 
any  nongermane  amendments  to  it  are 
adopted.  If  there  are,  I  hope  that  the 
President  will  veto  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  taxpayer  is  being  soaked  with 
taxes.  By  current  estimates,  the  average 
American  contributes  one-third  of  his 
annual  income  to  some  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

My  credentials  in  behalf  of  holding 
down  taxes  go  back  a  long  way. 

I  ran  for  Governor  of  Oklahoma  in 
1966  on  a  pledge  of  no  general  statewide 
tax  increase.  I  fulfilled  this  pledge. 

Again  in  1972,  in  running  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  I  pledged  to  oppose  tax  increases 
and  suggested  we  should  reduce  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  balance  the  budget — 
and  then  start  paying  off  the  debt  and 
reduce  taxes. 

At  a  time  when  oiu:  national  debt  is 
exceeding  one-half  trillion  dollars  and 
our  annual  rate  of  infiation  is  ta  excess 
of  10  percent,  it  strikes  me  as  incredible 
to  reduce  Government  receipts,  without 
at  least  a  corresponding  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures. 

In  the  last  decade  oiu-  national  debt 
has  increased  by  $200  billion.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions  oiu*  Govenunent  hsis 
spent  more  than  it  received  in  each  of 
the  last  43  years. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
delay  the  effective  date  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's proposed  tax  cuts  imtil  the  calen- 
dar year  following  the  first  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  Federal  budget  Is  in  bsdance. 

If  Senator  Kennedy  will  joir.  me  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  cut  Federal  spending, 
we  can  achieve  a  tax  reduction  as  well  as 
a  balanced  budget. 

There  is  no  doubt  thst  our  citizens  de- 


serve a  tax  reduction.  However,  I  am 
convinced  the  people  are  far  more  con- 
cerned, and  with  good  reason,  about 
spirallng  inflation — first  wanting  control 
of  inflation,  then  a  tax  reduction  and  a 
reduction  of  our  debt. 

In  a  recent  article  inserted  in.  the 
Record  by  Senator  Bttckley.  Mr.  Dennis 
Dunn  pointed  out  that  if  our  current  rate 
of  14-percent  armual  inflation  continues, 
a  35-year-old  man  in  1974  earning  $20.- 
000  annually  will  need  $2>,i  million  an- 
nually just  to  stay  even  by  the  time  he 
retires.  This  is,  assuming  inflation  does 
not  get  worse. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  do 
something  about  the  spending  policy  of 
the  United  States,  things  are  going  to  get 
worse.  People  are  going  to  see  savings 
wiped  out  by  inflation.  Our  children  are 
going  to  be  saddled  by  a  staggering  na- 
tional debt. 

It  is  time  for  remedial  and  drastic  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
administration.  Not  only  should  we  stop 
increasing  our  spending  levels,  we  must 
actually  reduce  them.  Our  belts  must  be 
tightened  and  we  must  leam  to  say  "no. " 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  assimie  its 
fiscal  responsibilities  requhlng  a  strong 
measm-ed  self -discipline  in  order  to  stop 
double-digit  inflation  and  bring  about  a 
balanced  budget. 

Government  spending  has  gotten  out 
of  hand  and  unless  we  do  something  now 
we  may  be  too  late. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  real  issue  to  be  decided 
in  the  cloture  votes  in  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  concerns  more  than  the  level 
of  the  Federal  debt  ceiling.  The  real  issue 
we  will  vote  on  is  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  will  be  allowed  to  consider  legis- 
lation to  make  a  beginning  at  reforming 
our  tax  system,  and  to  gi-ant  moderate 
relief  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  record  of  the  93d  Congress,  despite 
whatever  other  accompUshments  it  might 
contain,  will  be  incomplete  imless  it  in- 
cludes serious  reform  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  system.  But  during  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  in  1973,  and  so 
far  tills  year,  we  have  been  stymied  in 
oiu"  efforts  to  make  even  a  beginning  to- 
ward comprehensive  tax  reform. 

Last  spring,  the  chances  for  tax  reform 
looked  encouraging — but  those  expecta- 
tions have  turned  into  frustration.  I  am 
sure  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  has 
been  as  disappointed  as  I  have  that  the 
Senate  has  not  yet  been  sent  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  by  the  House,  so  that  we 
could  give  it  Senate  evaluation  and  speed 
it  toward  enactment  into  law. 

But  despite  the  absence  so  fai-  of  tax 
reform  action  by  the  House,  we  in  the 
Senate  this  month  do  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  approve  a  modest,  reasonable, 
and  balanced  tax  reform  and  relief  pack- 
age. 

Senator  Humphrey  and  others,  mclud- 
ing  myself,  have  proposed  such  a  pack- 
age in  the  form  of  amendment  1443.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  this  amendment  is  a 
substitute  for  the  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form we  still  hope  can  be  enacted  tliis 
year.  But  it  will  be  a  beginning. 
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Our  amendment  contains  five  parts. 
They  would:  Repeal  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  for  oil  and  gas  wells; 
terminate  DISC  provisions;  repeal  the 
20  percent  leeway  rule  under  ADR; 
strengthen  the  minimum  tax;  suid  pro- 
vide tax  relief  for  the  bulk  of  Americans. 

Repealing  percentage  depletion  for  oil 
and  gas  wells  as  of  January  1,  1974, 
would  raise  $2  billion  this  calendar  year, 
and  excise  from  the  tax  code  one  of  the 
most  persistent,  expensive,  and  unjusti- 
fied loopholes  it  contains. 

The  termination  of  DISC  benefits,  be- 
ginning this  year,  would  raise  $815  bil- 
lion by  discontinuing  tax  subsidies  which 
have  been  proven  ineffective  in  attaining 
their  piUTJose  of  increasing  exports,  but 
have  In  the  meantime  served  for  the 
most  part  to  fatten  the  profits  of  our 
largest  corporations. 

Modifying  the  asset  depreciation  range 
by  repealing  the  20  percent  leeway  rule 
would  raise  $250  million  in  revenue  this 
year,  and  an  eventual  $2  billion  per  year 
after  5  years,  which  now  unnecessarily 
and  llloglcally  gives  large  corporations 
an  extra  tax  break  in  computing  their 
depreciation  deductions. 

The  reform  of  minimum  tax  contained 
In  our  amendment,  which  we  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  three  times  in  the 
past  year,  and  which  the  Senate  finally 
approved  last  January,  would  raise  $860 
million  in  lost  revenue  by  eliminating  the 
deduction  for  "other  Federal  taxes  paid" 
and  lowering  from  $30,000  to  $10,000  the 
exemption  for  tax  preference  income 
subject  to  the  mlnimimi  tax. 

Finally,  our  amendment  would  grant 
$6.5  billion  in  tax  relief  by  raising  the 
personal  exemption  from  $750  to  $825, 
allowing  tax  payers  to  take  an  optional 
$190  credit  In  lieu  of  the  personal  exemp- 
tion, and  providing  a  new  "work  bonus" 
tax  credit  or  low-Income  workers  with 
children  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  re- 
gressive social  securiW  payroll  taxes. 

By  raising  $4  billion  through  tighten- 
ing and  eliminating  some  existing  tax 
preferences,  and  reducing  taxes  by  $6.5 
billion  In  the  form  of  tax  relief  for 
Americans  in  general,  the  net  effect  of 
our  amendment  would  not  be  inflation- 
ary, but  woiUd  instead  give  a  modest,  im- 
mediate stimulus  to  the  economy.  The  6.3 
percent  annual  rate  of  inflation  In  the 
gross  national  product  in  the  first  quarter 
demonstrates  the  recessionary  dangers 
we  face. 

Unemployment  is  continuing  at  high 
rates,  with  an  increase  to  5.2  percent  last 
May,  and  predictions  of  a  6  percent  rate 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  And  high 
interest  rates  at  levels  imprecedented  in 
recent  history  are  imposing  significant 
restraints  on  economic  expansion.  A 
modest  tax  cut  such  as  we  propose,  by 
priming  demand  across  the  economy  this 
year,  will  help  protect  against  recession 
and  economic  stagnation  which  we  can- 
not afford. 

Given  the  modest  size  of  this  tax  cut, 
and  the  offsetting  revenue  gains  con- 
tained in  our  tax  reform  package,  our 
amendment  would  result  neither  in  extra 
Inflationary  pressures  nor  in  an  erosion 
of  the  revenue  raising  capacity  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  system. 
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In  the  opinion  of  our  iiost  respected 
economic  experts,  including  Walter  Hel- 
ler and  Art  Okim,  the  coSt-push  causes 
of  our  inflation,  notably  the  soaring  in- 
creases in  food  and  fuel  prices,  will  not 
be  aggravated  by  this  tax  i  relief.  And  in 
the  long  run,  the  revenue!  raised  by  the 
reforms  in  our  amendment  would  reach 
$7  billion,  almost  entirely 
cost  of  the  tax  relief  it  contains. 

The  most  significant  loi  g  term  result 
of  our  amendment,  in  fac ;,  would  be  to 
heed  the  demands  of  the  a  /erage  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  for  econom:  c  equity.  The 
resources  of  the  average  I  merican  have 
been  eroded  by  inflation.  ]  n  real  dollars, 
the  per  capita  disposab  e  income  of 
Americans  declined  7.3  p  ?rcent  in  the 


Real  average 


first  quarter  of  this  year. 

weekly  earnings  declined  t  y  3  percent  in 

April,  to  the  lowest  level  s  ince  1970. 

The  average  American  w  ige  earner  has 
been  the  most  serious  victi  n  of  inflation. 
The  modest  tax  cut  we  i)ropose  would 
ease  that  heavy  and  unfal :  burden. 

Mr.  President,  the  pro  josals  in  our 
tax  cut  and  tax  reform  ai  aendment  are 
not  novel  or  unevaluated.  I  believe  that 
they  make  good  economic  sense.  I  hope 
they  will  meet  with  Senat ;  approval. 

But  a  predicate  to  Sen  ite  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  is  a  decision  to  in- 
voke cloture  on  the  ameidment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  fi  om  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen),  and  reject  tie  proposal  to 
prohibit  further  debate  or  the  debt  cell- 
ing bill  itself.  I  hope  the  Senate's  deci- 
sion today  allows  the  co  isideration  of 


tax  reform  and  tax  relief 


CLOTURE  MOTION 


OIFICER 


offsetting  the 


to  go  forward. 


(Mr. 

pjn.  having 

-consent 

to  rule 

the  pending 

clerk   will 


The     PRESIDING 
Bartlett).  The  hour  of 
arrived,  under  the  imanlmous 
agreement  the  Chair,  pufsuant 
XXn,  lays  before  the  Sen^e 
cloture   motion,   which   Ijie 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Sena  ^rs,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Hule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing amendment  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allien)  to  th^bUI  H.R.  14332, 
an  act  to  provide  for  a  tetnporary  Increase 
In  the  public  debt  limit.   T 

Walter  R.  Mondale,  James  Abourezk, 
Mike  Mansfield,  Claiborne  Pell,  Frank 
E.  Moss,  Abraham  Rl^lcoff,  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Harrison  A.^  Williams,  Jr., 
Floyd  K.  Haskell,  Gefcrge  McOovern, 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  pick  Clark,  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  Edi  aund  S.  Muskle, 
Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Lfe  Metcalf,  Jen- 
nings Randolph. 


CALL  OF  THE    lOLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
call  the  roll  to  ascertain]  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll  and  the  fdlowlng  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  mimes: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Eaker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
BjTd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Domlnick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Pong 
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Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

HruEka 

Hiiddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 


M  jntoya 

M3SS 

M  Liskie 

Ni  ilson 
N  ,mn 
Pi  [Ckwood 
Pi  istore 
Pi  arson 

Pull 
Pi  rcy 
P;  oxmlre 
R  indolph 

blcoS 
Rrth 

S  hweiker 
S  lOtt.  Hugh 
Si  Ott, 

WUUam  L. 
S]  larkman 
S  ennis 
S  evens 
S  evenson 
S  mlngton 
Tift 

T  Umadge 
T lurmond 
T  )wer 
T  mney 
W  elcker 
W  illlams 
Ysung 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is.  Is 
it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  de- 
bate on  the  pending  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  to 
H.R.  14332,  an  act  to  provid  j  for  a  tem- 
porary Increase  in  the  publi:  debt  limit, 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ma  ndatory  un- 
der the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Irdiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  woulc  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mri  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (M?.  McClure) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  Euinounce  that  the  ^nator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  Absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that  Ithe  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  50, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[No.  263  Leg. 
YEAS— 60 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

FiUbrlght 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 


Hathaway 

HoUlngs 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McOovem 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 


t  [ondale 
S  lOntoya 
Muskle 
li  el  son 
F  iickwood 
Futore 
F  earson 
Psll 

F  roxmire 
B  andolph 
F  Iblcofr 
a  Ehwelker 
S  tevenson 
Smiington 
1 unney 
V  'illlams 
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AUen 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Dole 
Domenicl 


NAYS— 43 

Domlntck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Qoldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Qumey 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

McClellan 

McOee 

Moss 


Nunn 
Percy 
Rotb 

Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 7 
Curtis  McIntyre 

McCliu-e  Stafford 


Bayh 
Cook 
Cotton 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT) .  On  this  vote  the  yeas  are  50,  and 
the  nays  are  43.  Fewer  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  having 
voted  In  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is 
rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
quirement for  a  quorum  call  in  connec- 
tion with  the  second  cloture  vote  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Whereas  the  motion  for 
cloture  just  voted  on  would  have  brought 
limited  debate  with  respect  to  the  Allen 
amendment,  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the 
cloture  motion  now  to  be  voted  on  would 
limit  debate  with  respect  to  the  whole 
biU? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  if  it  were  adopted, 
amendments  not  germane  to  the  bill 
would  not  be  in  order  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote  on  the  next  cloture  mo- 
tion, which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
cloture  motion  as  follows: 
Clotdre  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  HJl. 
14832,  an  act  to  provide  for  a  temporary  In- 
crease In  the  public  debt  limit. 

Wallace  F.  Bennett,  James  B.  Allen, 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Paul  Fannin,  CUtford 
P.  Hansen,  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  Robert 
Dole,  Jesse  Helms,  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Robert  P.  OrUOn,  Hugh  Scott,  Ed- 
ward J.  Gurney,  John  Tower,  Strom 
Thurmond,  Pete  V.  Domenicl,  William 
L.  Scott,  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Jermlngs 
Randolph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  debate  on  H.R.  14832,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  In  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 
The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  imder 
the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  45, 
nays  48,  as  follows  : 
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YEAS— 45 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Proxmlre 

Allen 

Gravel 

Randolph 

Baker 

Griffin 

Roth 

Bartlett 

Gurney 

Scott,  Hugh 

Beall 

Hansen 

Scott. 

Bellmon 

Helms 

William  L. 

Bennett 

HoUlngs 

Stennls 

Bentsen 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Brock 

Javlts 

Taft 

Buckley 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Domenicl 

Nunn 

Tower 

Domlnick 

Packwood 

Weicker 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Young 

Fannin 

Pell  . 

Fong 

Percy 

NAYS— 48 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Bible 

Hartke 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Haskell 

Mondale 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Burdlck 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

Muskle 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hughes 

Nelson 

ByTd,  Rol>ert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Church 

Long 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Williams 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Fulbrlght 

McGovern 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Bayh 

Curtis 

Stafford 

cook 

McClure 

Cotton 

McIntyre 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett) .  On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  45,  the 
nays  are  48.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  not  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  Allen  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
to  lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 


The  8isslstant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis). 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  Is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 45 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Mondale 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Montoya 

Bible 

Huddleston 

Moss 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Muskie 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Pastore 

Case 

Jackson 

PeU 

ChUes 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long 

RlblcoS 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Fulbrlght 

McGovern 

Symington 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 48 

WUllams 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Packwood 

Allen 

Fannin  - 

Pearson 

Baker 

Pong 

Percy 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Beau 

Gravel 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Scott. 

Bennett 

Gurney 

WUUam  L 

Biden 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Helms 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

HoUlngs 

Taft 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hrtiska 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mathias 

Tower 

Domenicl 

McClellan 

Weicker 

Domlnick 

McGee 

Young 

Eastland 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Bayh 

Curtls 

Stafford 

cook 

McClure 

Cotton 

McIntyre 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ALLEN  and  Mr.  MANSFIELD  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston) .  The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Allen 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  biU  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

Sec.  3.  Repeal  of  Pebcentack  Depletion  for 
Oil  and  Gas  Pxoductxon. 
(a)  Repeal  op  On.  and  Gas  Depletion. — ( i ) 
Section  ei3(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19S4  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "oil  and  gas  wells"  and  by  inserting  in 
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lieu  thereof  the  wonls  "gas  wells  described 
In  subsection   (e)." 

(2)  Section  613(b)(7)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph  (A)   thereof; 

(B)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  thereof  and  by  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  or";  and 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  ALLEN  and  Mr.  HANSEN  ob- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued to  read  the  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

(C)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph after  such  subparagraph  (B) : 
"(C)  oU  and  gas  wells." 

(b)  Cdtain  Gas  Wells. — Section  613  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Special  Ritle  fob  Certain  Gas 
Wells. — 

"(1)  The  gas  wells  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(A)  are— 

"(A)  wells  producing  regulated  natural 
gas,  to  the  extent  of  such  gas  production, 
and 

"(B)  wells  prod  vicing  natural  gas  sold  un- 
der a  fixed  contract  to  the  extent  of  such  gas 
production. 

"(2)  (A)  The  term  'natural  gas  sold  under 
a  fixed  contract'  means  domestic  natural  gas 
sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract,  In  ef- 
fect on  April  10,  1974,  and  all  times  there- 
after before  such  sale,  under  which  the  price 
for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted  to  reflect  to 
any  extent  the  increase  in  liabilities  of  the 
seller  for  tax  under  this  section  by  reason  of 
the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion.  Price  In- 
creases subsequent  to  April  10,  1974,  shall  be 
presumed  to  take  increases  in  tax  liabilities 
Into  account  unless  the  taxpayer  demon- 
strates the  contrary  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence. 

"(B)  The  term  'natural  gas"  means  any 
product  (other  than  crude  oil)  of  an  oil  or 
gas  weU  if  a  deduction  for  depletion  is  al- 
lowable under  section  611  with  respect  to 
such  product. 

"(C)  The  term  'domestic'  refers  to  petro- 
leum from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located  in  the 
United  States  or  in  a  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"(D)  The  term  'crude  oil'  includes  a  na- 
tural gas  liquid  recovered  from  a  gas  well  in 
lease  separators  or  field  facilities. 

"(E)  The  term  regulated  natural  gas' 
means  domestic  natural  gas  produced  and 
sold  by  the  producer,  prior  to  January  1, 
1976,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  price  for  which 
has  not  been  adjusted  to  reflect  to  any  ex- 
tent the  Increase  in  liability  of  the  seller  for 
tax  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  percentage 
depletion.  Price  increases  subsequent  to 
April  10,  1974,  shall  be  presumed  to  take  in- 
creases in  tax  liabilities  into  account  unless 
the  taxpayer  demonstrates  the  contrary  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence.". 

(c)  EmcTTVE  Dates. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  ♦his  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  oil  and  gas  produced  on 
o*  after  January  l,  1974. 

Sec.  4.  Tebmination  of  Special  Tax  Tbeat- 
MEMT  roB  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporations. 
(a)     TEaiinTATioN    of    Exemption    Psovi- 
KioNs. — Section  991   of   the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  exemption 
of  a  DISC)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
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thereof  the  following:  "This  section  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31, 1973.". 

(b)  Tbbmination  of  DIS<)'s. — Section  992 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Reven*  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  deflnitlon  of  a  DlsC)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  therei  t  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(4)  Termination. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  part,  no  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  a  DISC  Dr  former  DISC 
for  any  taxable  year  beglnni  ig  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973.". 

(c)  DiSTRiBrmoN  BY  DISCI;  Terminated. — 
Section  995(b)  of  the  Interni  1  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  deemed  distributions  of 
DISC  income)  is  amended  h  7  adding  at  the 
end  thereof   the  following   1  »ew   paragraph : 

"(3)  Distributions  upon  termination. — 
"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  coi  poration  which 
was  a  DISC,  or  former  DIS( ;,  for  a  taxable 
year  ending  after  December  51,  1972,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1974,  and  to  vhlch  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (2)  do  nut  apply  for  the 
succeeding  taxable  year,  a  sh  ireholder  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have  received 
(at  the  time  specified  in  subbaragraph  (B) ) 
a  distribution  taxable  as  a  d:  vidend  equal  to 
his  pro  rata  share  of  the  DISC 
corporation  accumulated  during  the  imme 
diately  preceding  consecutiie  taxable  years 
for  which  the  corporation  wis  a  DISC 

"(B)  Distributions  descriled  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  deemed  ti  be  received  in 
equal  installments  on  the  1  ist  day  of  each 
of  the  10  taxable  years  of 
following  the  taxable  year 
January  1, 1974.". 

Sec.    5.    Termination    op    F^atMixrED    Class 
Lite  Variance. 


the  corporation 
ending    before 


<f 


(a)  In   General. — Sectlor 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  class  life  in  general)  is  ascended 
Ing  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Effective     Date. — ' 
made  by  this  section  appllfes 
to  property  placed  in  servici 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

Sec.  6.  Minimum  Tax. 


167(m)(l)    of 

1954  (relating 

by  strik- 


T  le 


amendment 

with  respect 

after  the  date 


56  of  the  Inter- 
relating to  Im- 
tor   tax   prefer- 


(a)  In  General. — Section 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
position   of  minimum   tax 
ences)  is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsec  ion  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foil  owijig: 

"(a)  In  General. — In  add  1'  ion  to  the  other 
taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  is  here- 
by imposed  for  each  taxablf  year,  with  re- 
spect to  income  of  every  person,  a  tax  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  amo\int  (if  any)  by 
which  the  sum  of  the  Items  ef  tax  preference 
exceeds  the  excludable  amouxt."; . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDJMr.  President. 
Senators  cannot  hear,  fori  their  own  edi- 
fication, the  reading  of  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  An*  could  not  un- 
derstand if  they  did.  <  Laughter.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFipER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRd.  I  think  that, 
inasmuch  as  there  were 
dispensing  with  the  furt  ler  reading  of 
the  amendment,  we  Senators  ought  at 
least  to  listen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued to  read,  as  follows: 

(3)  By  striking  out  "$30,0<  0  "  in  subsection 
(b)  (1)  (B)  and  Inserting  in  |eu  thereof  $10,- 
000";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  ^bsectlon  (a)  of 
this  subsection,  the  excludable  amount  shall 
be  $10,000.". 


(b)  Effective  Date. — ^The  [amendments 
made  by  this  section  diall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 
Sec  7.  Increase  in  Amount  or  Personal 
Exemptions. 

(a)  Section  151  of  the  Intei'nal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  personal  exemp- 
tions) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$750" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$825". 

(b)  Section  6012(a)  (1)  of 
latlng  to  persons  required  to 
of  Income)  is  amended  by  strlklhg 
wherever   it   appears   and   Inserting 
thereof  "$825",  by  striking  out  "  $2 
ever  it  appears  and  inserting  1^ 
"$2,125",  and  by  striking  out 
ever  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
"$2,950". 

(c)  SecUon  6013(b)(3)(A) 
(relating  to  assessment  and  collection 
case  of  certain  returns  of  husband 
is  amended  by  striking  out 
it    appears    and    inserting    In 
"$825"  and  by  striking  out  "$1, 
It    appears    and    inserting    in 
"$1,650". 

(d)  The  table  contained  lul  section  3402 
(b)  (1)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  percentage 
method  of  withholding)  is  amfnded  to  read 
as  follows: 

'Percentage  Method  Withholdtog  Table 

Apiount  of  one 
withholding 
exemption : 
"Payroll  period 

Weekly  I $15.90 

Biweekly 31. 80 

Semimonthly    34.40 

Monthly 68.80 

Quarterly 206.30 

Semiannual    412.50 

Annual 825.00 

Dally  or  miscellaneous  (per  djy  of 
such   period) J 2.30". 


Bveh  Code  (re- 
nake  returns 
out  "$750" 
In  lieu 
,050"  wher- 
lleu  thereof 
»2,800"  wher- 
lieu  thereof 

irf  such  Code 
in  the 
and  wife) 
wherever 
lieu  thereof 
I OO"  wherever 
lieu    thereof 
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(e)    The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tions (other  than  by  subsectlpn  (d) )   shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1973.  The  amendment  made  by 
subsection   (d)    shall  apply  with  respect  to 
wages  paid  on  or  after  the  36th  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  8.  Optional    Credit    Against    Tax    for 
Personal  Exemption)  i;   Tax  Credit 
fob    low-Income    Workers    With 
Families. 
(a)    Subpart  A  of  part  IV  uf  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal :  levenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  credits  a(  alnst  tax)   is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  42  as  sec- 
tion  44   and   by   inserting   aftir   section  41 
the  following  new  sections: 
"Sec.  42.  Personal  Exemftionii. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — At  the  election  of 
the  taxpayer,  there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to 
$190  multiplied  by  the  number  Of  exemptions 
to  which  the  taxpayer  is  entit^  under  sec- 
tion 151.  Such  credit  sbaU  not  fxcced  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  th^  taxable  year. 
"(b)  Election. — An  election  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  a  taxable  year  nujy  be  made  at 
any  time  before  the  expiratlonlof  the  period 
for  filing  a  claim  for  a  refund  ^t  credit  of  an 

taxable  year 


^ER.  The  Sen-     overpayment  of  tax  for  such 

and  shall  be  made  in  such  fon^  and  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegatq  prescribes  by 
regulations. 

'(c)  Denial  op  Deduction.— ilf  a  taxpayer 
elects  the  credit  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
for  a  taxable  year,  no  deductio  a  shall  be  al- 
lowed vmder  section  151  for  any  exemption 
to  which  he  is  entitled  underlsuch  section. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
will  the  Chair  mtuntain 
Senate? 


M  r.  President, 
crder  in  the 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  suggests  that  Senators  refrain 
from  discussing  this  Issue  or  others 
while  the  clerk  is  reading.  If  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  a  conversation,  the 
Chair  suggests  that  Senators  remove 
themselves  to  the  cloakrooms. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  For  those  Senators  who 
think  they  have  understood  it,  is  it  in 
order  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  the  reading  of  the  remainder 
of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
order.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  so  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, out  of  consideration  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  must  object,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  proceed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  is  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment. 

The   assistant  legislative   clerk   con- 
tinued to  read,  as  follows : 
"Sec.  43.  Tax  Credit  for  Low-Income  Work- 
ers With  Families. 

"(a)  In  General. — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit. — There  shall  be 
allowed  to  a  taxpayer  who  is  an  eligible  Indi- 
vidual as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  (2) )  of  the 
social  security  taxes  Imposed  on  him  and  his 
employer  with  respect  to  wages  received  by 
the  taxpayer  during  that  year.  In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  who  is  married  (as  determined 
under  section  143)  and  who  files  a  Joint  re- 
turn of  tax  with  his  spouse  under  section 
6013  for  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percent- 
age (as  determined  under  paragraph  (2) )  of 
the  social  security  taxes  imposed  on  blm  and 
his  spouse,  and  their  employers,  with  respect 
to  wages  received  by  the  taxpayer  and  his 
spouse  during  that  year. 

"(2)  Applicable  percentage. — The  percent- 
age under  paragraph  (1)  applicable  to  the 
social  security  taxes  is — 

"(A)  86  percent  for  calendar  years  1974 
through  1977, 

"(B)  83  percent  for  calendar  years  1978 
through  1980, 

"(C)  80  percent  for  calendar  years  1981 
through  1985, 

"(D)  78  percent  for  calendar  years  1986 
through  2010,  and 

"(E)  68  percent  for  calendar  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  2010. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Maximum  credit. — ^The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  (or  to  a  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse  in  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return  of  tax  under  section  6013)  for  any 
taxable  year  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
so  much  of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section 
3121(a))  as  does  not  exceed  $4,000  received 
by  that  Individual  (or  by  that  Individual 
and  his  spouse  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 
of  tax)  during  that  year  with  respect  to 
employment  (as  defined  In  section  3121(b) 
without  regard  to  the  exclusion  set  forth 
In  paragraph  (9)  of  that  section) . 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  it  permissible  for  a 
Senator  to  leave  the  Chamber  at  this 
time?  Tills  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligeaice 
of  Senators.  We  have  all  read  this.  Is 
there  any  penalty  for  leaving  the  Cham- 
ber? There  is  a  penalty  for  remaining; 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  wanted  to 
inquire.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate and  the  galleries  will  be  in  order. 

There  will  be  no  penalty  if  the  Senator 
desires  to  leave.  [Laughter.] 

The  clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued to  read  the  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  Reduction  for  ADDmoNAL  income. — 
The  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (after  the 
application  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  shall  be  re- 
duced by  one-fourth  of  the  amount  by  which 
a,  taxpayer's  income,  or,  if  he  is  married  (as 
determined  under  section  143),  the  total  of 
his  Income  and  his  spouse's  income,  for  the 
taxable  year  exceeds  $4,000.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'income'  means 
adjusted  gross  income  (as  defijied  in  section 
62  but  without  regard  to  paragraph  (3)  (re- 
lating to  long-term  capital   gains) )    plus — 

"(A)  any  amount  described  in  section  71 
(b)  (relating  to  payments  to  support  minor 
children),  71(c)  (relating  to  alimony  and 
separate  maintenance  payments  paid  as  a 
principal  sum  paid  in  installments) ,  or  74(b) 
(relating  to  certain  prizes  and  awards), 

"(B)  any  amount  excluded  from  Income 
under  section  101  (relating  to  certain  death 
benefits),  102  (relating  to  gifts  and  inherit- 
ances), 103  (relating  to  Interest  on  certain 
governmental  obligations),  105(d)  (relating 
to  amounts  received  under  wage  continua- 
tion accident  and  health  plans) ,  107  (relating 
to  rental  value  of  parsonages),  112  (relating 
to  certain  combat  pay  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces),  113  (relating  to  musterlng- 
out  payments  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces) ,  116  (relating  to  partial  exclusion 
of  dividends  received  by  Individuals),  117 
(relating  to  scholarships  and  fellowship 
grants),  119  (relating  to  meals  or  lodging 
furnished  for  the  convenience  of  the  em- 
ployer), 121  (relating  to  gain  from  sale  or 
exchange  of  residence  by  individual  who  has 
attained  age  65),  911  (relating  to  earned  in- 
come from  sources  without  the  United 
States),  or  931  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  within  possessions  of  the  United 
States) , 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  If  we  are  going  to  have  this 
read,  we  should  listen  to  it.  I  think  Sen- 
ators should  take  their  seats  and  let  us 
listen  to  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order;  the  Senators  will 
take  their  seats.  The  clerk  will  continue. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued to  read,  as  follows : 

"(C)  any  amount  received  as  a  payment 
from  a  public  agency  based  upon  need,  age. 


blindness,  or  dlsabUity,  or  as  a  payment  from 
a  public  agency  for  the  general  support  of  the 
taxpayer  and  his  family  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate),  other  than 
any  payment  for  the  purchase  of  prosthetic 
devices  or  medical  services,  and 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors are  still  out  of  their  seats.  I  tliink 
they  should  take  their  seats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  continue. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued to  read,  as  follows: 

"(D)  any  amount  received  as  an  annuity, 
pecsion,  retirement,  or  disability  benefit  (in- 
cluding veterans'  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, workmen's  compensation  payments, 
monthly  Insurance  payments  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  railroad  retirement 
annuities  and  pensions,  and  benefits  under 
any  Federal  or  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation law) . 

"(3)  Application  with  SECTION  6428. — The 
amount  allowable  to  a  taxpayer,  or  to  a  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse,  as  a  credit  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (after  the 
application  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2))  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived under  section  6428  during  that  year. 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Eligible  individual. — The  term  'eli- 
gible individual'  means  an  Individual  who 
maintains  a  household  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  214(b)(3))  In  the  United  States 
which  Is  the  principal  place  of  abode  of  the 
individual  and  a  child  of  that  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  he  is  entitled  to  a  deduction 
under  section  151(e)  (1)  (B)  (relating  to  ad- 
ditional exemption  for  dependents) . 

"(2)  Social  security  taxes. — ^The  term 'so- 
cial security  taxes'  means  the  aggregate 
amount  of  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  3101 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  un- 
der the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act) 
and  3111  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employ- 
ers under  such  Act)  with  respect  to  the  wages 
(as  defined  in  section  3121(a) )  received  by 
or  which  would  be  imposed  with  respect  to 
employment  (as  defined  in  section  3121  (b) ) , 
or  which  would  be  imposed  with  respect  to 
such  wages  by  such  sections  If  the  deflnitlon 
of  the  term  'employment'  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3121(b))  did  not  contain  the  exclusion 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (9)  of  such  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  42.  Personal  exemptions. 

"Sec.  43.  Tax  credit  for  low-income  workers 

with  families. 
"Sec.  44.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(c)  Section  41(b)  (2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  contributions  to  candidates  for  public 
office)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "section  38"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  and  section 
42   (relating  to  personid  exemptions)". 

(d)  Section  46(a)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  investment  credit)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(D)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions)." 

(e)  Section  50A(a)  (3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  expenses  of  work  Incen- 
tive programs)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 
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(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagrftph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

••(P)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions).". ,    .  ^ 

(f )  Section  3402  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
Income  tax  collected  at  source)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(q)  WmrHOLDiNC  Based  on  CREDrrs  in 
LiETT  or  Exemptions. — 

"(1)  Election. — At  the  election  of  an  em- 
ployee, made  In  such  form  and  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by 
regulations,  the  amotint  of  tax  deducted  and 
withheld  under  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  to  him  by  his  em- 
ployer shall  be  determined  by  applying  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  An  election 
made  by  an  employee  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
to  him,  after  the  date  of  such  election,  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  In  which  such  election 
Is  made.  An  election  may  be  made  by  an 
employee  under  this  paragraph  with  respect 
to  wages  paid  to  him  only  If.  for  his  taxable 
year  which  ends  In  such  calendar  year,  he 
expects  to  elect  the  credit  allowed  by  section 
42   (relating  to  personal  exemptions). 

"(2)  Detehmination  or  tax. — During  the 
period  during  which  an  election  made  by  an 
employee  under  paragraph  (1)  Is  In  effect, 
the  amount  of  tax  deducted  and  withheld 
from  the  wages  of  such  employee  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  tables  set  forth  In  such  sub- 
section, except  that — 

•'(A)  for  purposes  of  applying  such  tables, 
the  amoxmt  of  wages  shall  not  be  reduced  on 
account  of  any  withholding  exemptions 
claimed,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  with- 
held shall  be  reduced  by  the  number  of 
withholding  credits  of  the  employee,  multi- 
plied by  the  amount  of  one  such  credit  as 
shown  In  the  table  in  paragraph  (3). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  employee 
shall  have  a  number  of  withholding  credits 
equal  to  the  number  of  withholding  exemp- 
tions claimed. 

"(3)     AMOtrNT     OF     WrrHHOU)ING     CREDIT. — 

The  table  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  Is  as 
follows: 

"Percentage  Method  Withholding  Credit 
Table 

Amount  of  one 
Tcithholding 
"Payroll  period:  exemption 

Weekly    W.  70 

Biweekly    7.  40 

Semimonthly    .-- 7.90 

Monthly    16.80 

Quarterly   47.50 

Semiannual   95.00 

Annual    190.00 

Dally  or   miscellaneous    (per  day  of 
such  period)   -50 
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"(4)    WaO«  bracket  WITHHOLDING. — In  the 

case  of  an  employer  who  elects  to  deduct  and 
withhold  tax  under  subsection  (c)  (In  lieu 
of  the  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held under  subsection  (a) )  with  respect  to 
an  employee  who  has  made  an  election  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  de- 
ducted and  withheld  shall  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  tables  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  which  shall  apply 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)." 

(g)  Section  6401(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  excessive  credits)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "lubricating  oU)"  the 
following:  ".  43  (relating  to  tax  credit  for 
low-income  workers  with  families),";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "sections  31  and  39"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  31.  39,  and 
43". 

(h)  Section  6201(a)  (4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  assessment  authority)   is  amended 

by— 

(1)  Inserting  "or  43"  after  "section  3»"  in 
the  caption  of  such  section;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "oil),"  and  Inserting  iu 


lieu  thereof  "oil)  or  section 
tax  credit  for  low-income 
Uea),". 

(i)  (1)  Subchapter  B  of 
Code   (relating  to  rules  of 
tlon)  is  amended  by  adding 
of  the  following  new  section 
"Sec.  6428.     Advance 
Credit 
"(a)  In  Genebal. — A  taxpa 
an  advance  refvmd  of  the 
to   him  under   section   43 
credit  for  low-Income  workeri 
not  more  frequently  than 
Ing  an  election  for  stjch  refu^ 
retary  or  his  delegate  at 
such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  If  the  taxpayer 
his  claim  for  refund  on  socli 
Imposed  on  him,  his  spouse 
ployers,  the  election  shall  ' 
tlon  signed  by  the  taxpayer 
An  election  may  not  be  made 
section  with  respect  to  the 
the  calendar  year,  and  ai 
shall  specify  the  quarter  or 
It  relates  and  shall  be  made 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
the   taxable   year   to  which 
Secretary  or  his  delegate 
vance   refund   for   which   a 
is    made    without    regard 
or  potential  liability,  for  tax 
which  has  accrued,  or  may 
accrue,  to  the  taxpayer  for 
to  which  the  election  relates 
"(b)  Limitations. — 
"(1)  Amount  of  reftjnd. 
any  refund  for  which  a 
tlon  under  subsection  (a) 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
under  section  43  with  resj 
curlty  taxes  payable  with 
taxpayer  (or.  In  the  case  of 
social   security   taxes   pays' 
to  that  taxpayer  and  his 
quarter  or  quarters  to 
relates. 

"(2)    Ineligible   for 
refimd  may  be  made  under 
any  quarter  to  a  taxpayer  v 
of  the  Income  the  taxpayei 
reasonably  may  expect  to 
taxable  year,  will  not  be 
any  amount  as  a  credit 
for  that  year. 

"(3)        MlNIMtTM      PAYMENt' 

may    be    made    under    this 
amount  less  than  $30 

"(c)  Collection  of  Excess 
addition  to  any  other 
available   to   him.   If   the 
delegate  determines  that 
amount  paid  to  a  taxpayei 
under   this   section   was   ' 
amount  to  which  that 
for  that  quarter,  the 
gate  shall  notify  that 
cess  payment  and  may 
amounts  which  that  ts 
ceive  imder  this  section  It 
quarter,   amounts  totaling 
I  he  amount  of  that  excesj 

(2>   The  table  of  sectioi  is 
chapter  Is  amended  by  ac 
thereof   the   following   neM 

"Sec.  6428.  Advance  refund 
credit." 
(])    Section    6011(d)    of 
lating  to  Interest  equal 
is  amended  by  adding  at  tY.  e 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)     RETDRNS    of   TAXPA' 
VANCE    reftjnd    OF    SECTION  ^ 

taxpayer  who  elects  to 
reftmd  of  the  credit  al 
(relating     to     tax     credit 
workers  with   families) 
year  shall  file  a  return  for 
with    such    additional 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  ti 
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r  65  of  such 

«>eclal   s^plica- 

ai  the  end  there- 


er  may  receive 
c  redit  allowable 
(felating   to   tax 
with  families) 
q)iarterly  by  fil- 
wlth  the  Sec- 
su^h  time  and  In 
or  his  delegate 
elects  to  base 
security  taxes 
and  their  em- 
de  a  Joint  elec- 
und  his  spouse, 
made  under  this  sub- 
last  quarter  of 
other  election 
qi  larters  to  which 
not  later  than 
eleventh  month  of 
It  relates.  The 
shkll  pay  any  ad- 
proper   election 
any    liability, 
under  chapter  1 
be  expected  to 
he  taxable  year 


•The  amount  of 

files  an  elec- 

sbtll  be  an  amount 

credit  allowable 

■espi  ct  to  social  se- 

respect  to  that 

a  Joint  election, 

with   respect 

spouse)    for  the 

wh  ch  the  election 
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(k)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  T  reasury  shall 
develop   simple    and   expedient   application 
forms  and  procedures  for  use  by  taxpayers 
who  wish  to  receive  an  advanca  refund  un- 
der section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  advadce  refund  or 
section  43  credit),  arrange  fori  distributing 
such  forms  and  making  them  ea*lly  available 
to  taxpayers,  and  prescrllse  suc%  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  oi 
slons  of  sections  43  and  6428  c 
Each  such  application  form  sh 
warning  that  the  making  of  a  fi, 
ulent  statement  thereon  ts  a  Inderal  crime. 
(2)   The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  from  any  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  United  StatesTGovernment 
or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of such  Information  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
payer applying  for  or  receiving  oeneflts  under 
section  6428  of  the  Internal  Re-^enue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  advance  refund  of  section 
43  credit) .  or  his  spouse,  as  maj  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  administration  lof  section  43 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Codej  of  1964  (re- 
lating to  tax  credit  for  low-lnfome  workers 
with  families)    and  of  section  6428  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  advance  reftmd  of  section 
43  credit).  Notvrtthstanding  aiy  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  each  agency  anp  department 
of  the  United  States  Government  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  furnish  tolthe  Secretary 
such  Information  upon  request. 

(1)  Section  402(a)(7)  of  th4  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  ln6ertin|g  after  "other 
income"  the  following:  "(including  any 
amounts  derived  from  application  of  the  tax 
credit  established  by  section 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) ". 
(m)  The  amendments  mad 
tlon  (other  than  by  subsect 
apply  with  respect  to  taxabl 
ning  after  December  31,  1973 
ment  made  by  subsection  ( 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  oj 
30th  day  after  the  date  of  th 
this  Act.  No  advance  refund  payment  under 
section  6428  of  the  Internal  Rayenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  be  made  before  October  1, 1974. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yielfl  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  west  Virginia 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
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A     UNANIMOUS-* 

MENT— LEGISLATIVE 

TION  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ifr.  President, 
these  requests  have  been  cleared  with 
the  leadership  on  the  oth^r  side  of  the 
aisle,  with  the  chairman  of  i  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislative  Appropriations, 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  ^ith  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of 
tee  (Mr.  Young)  .  with  th 
publican  member  of  the 
on  Appropriations  (Mr 
with  Senators  Ervin,  Mus 
other  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consen^  that  at  such 
time  as  the  legislative  appropriation  bill 
is  called  up  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  tl^ere  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  2  houfs,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  Mr.  CcfrTON  and  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  and  that  there  l^  atime  limi- 
tation on  any  amendment 
and  a  time  limitation  on 
motion  or  appeal  of  20 
agreement  to  be  in  the  us  lal  form. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


that  commit- 

ranking  Re- 

feubcommittee 

poTTON),  and 

E,  Percy,  and 


3f  30  minutes, 
my  debatable 
minutes,  the 


objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 
The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 

agreement  is  as  follows: 

June  19,  1974. 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  14012,  the  legislative  appropriations  bUl, 
debate  on  any  amendment  shall  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bUl,  and  that  debate  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  c^peal  shall  be  limited  to 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill:  Provided,  That  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bUl  Is  in  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  op- 
position thereto  shaU  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  HolUngs) : 
Provided,  That  the  said  Senators,  or  either 
of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion  or  appeal. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—CONFERENCE REPORT  ON 
BUDGET  REFORM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
having  already  stated  the  names  of  the 
Senators  with  whom  this  request  has 
been  cleared,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  such  time  as  the  conference  re- 
port on  budget  reform  is  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  there- 
on of  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Ervin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Briefly,  because  It  is 
my  intention  to  adjourn  very  quickly, 
and  I  served  notice  on  the  Senate  to  that 
effect. 

First,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
staff  assistant  attached  to  the  ofQce  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson)  be  allowed  the  privi- 
leges of  the  floor  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  debt  ceiling  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation,  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  majority  leader,  has 
called  up  an  amendment  which  was  to  be 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  and  cosponsored 
by  a  number  of  us.  and  has  made  that 
an  amendment  to  the  Allen  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  are  in  a  dilemma 
OXX 1268— Part  IB 


because,  imder  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
we  are  not  able  to  get  separate  votes  on 
many  of  the  different  issues  which  are 
included  in  this  particular  amendment. 
Those  of  us  who  developed  that  amend- 
ment have  given  various  assurances  to 
various  Members  of  this  body.  Although 
the  amendment  represents  the  combined 
views  of  those  who  sponsored  the  meas- 
ure, we  recognize  there  were  other  pro- 
visions that  also  had  the  support  of 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
Senate  would  be  able  to  work  its  will  in 
the  usual  way  of  voting  up  or  down  on  the 
various  propossds.  But  we  find  ourselves, 
tills  Wednesday  evening,  after  debating 
3  days,  in  the  dilemma  that  no  amend- 
ments are  in  order  to  the  tax  reform 
and  tax  relief  amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  have  a  vote 
on  our  package  amendment  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  also  on  the  Allen  amend- 
ment. 

So  I  want  to  give  assurances  to  the 
majority  leader  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  preimred  to  move  ahead  to 
vote  at  any  time.  I  think  It  is  a  regret- 
table situation  that  we  find  ourselves  in, 
and  I  hope  that  an  accommodation  may 
be  found  to  allow  the  amendment  to  be 
considered  and  disposed  of  in  a  reason- 
able way. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   11 
A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  tonight,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment imtil  the  hour  of  H  a.m.,  instead 
of  10  ajn.,  as  previously  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  T.TMTT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
Uc  debt  limit. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator srleld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  thought  with  the 
leadership  every  step  of  the  way,  but,  in 
my  ju<tement,  it  would  be  very  irrespon- 
sible to  vote  on  this  amendment  without 
a  considerable  amount  of  debate. 

Just  in  an  effort  to  give  the  Senate 
some  modest  amount  of  information  oh 
this  subject,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  held  hearings  which  amount  to 
363  pages,  just  to  give  us  some  general 
Idea  of  what  these  amendments  are 
about. 

For  example,  an  amendment  to  repeal 
the  ADR,  the  asset  depreciation  range,  is 
a  far-reaching  amendment.  It  Is  a  tax 
increase  of  several  bilUon  dollars.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  have  the  figure 
on  the  tip  of  my  tonque  right  now.  I  have 
one  of  the  best  experts  on  the  subject 
sitting  beside  me  looking  that  up  right 
now.  Tliat  Is  $400  million  the  first  year. 
It  is  a  $1  billion  a  year  tax  increase  on 
business  when  in  full  operation  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  that  would  cause  a  great 
number  of  businesses  to  cancel  their 
orders. 

That  tends,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  re- 


cessionary. That,  in  my  judgment,  would 
tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  is  to  try  to  provide  more 
employment  and  more  opportunities  for 
people. 

This  amendment,  as  well  as  all  the 
others — this  is  one  amendment  that  en- 
compasses about  five  major  amend- 
ments ;  and  I  am  trying  to  tell  the  Senate 
I  cannot  vote  for  cloture  even  on  this 
amendment  because  there  is  so  much 
to  it,  that  it  would  still  remain  subject 
to  amen(iment,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  ought  to  legislate  on  this  kind  of 
amendment  under  clot'u^  where  each 
Senator  can  speak  only  for  an  hour. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  insist  that  Sena- 
tors have  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  that 
they  have  a  chance  to  discuss  this 
amendment  before  we  vote  on  it. 

With  respect  to  the  Allen  amendment, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  was  ready 
to  vote  the  minute  it  was  laid  down. 
I  have  been  here  3  days  listening  to  that 
discussion,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  was  ready  to  make  a  5-minute  state- 
ment and  vote  the  moment  it  was  laid 
down. 

But  on  this  motion  I  think  it  is 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  I  make  the 
motion  to  adjourn,  I  would  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  this  discussion,  but  I  do  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  an  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  myself, 
and  my  colleague.  Senator  Jackson, 
which  deals  only  with  the  repeal  of  the 
depletion  allowance  on  oil  and  gas,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  some  discussion  on  it 
to  be  able  to  vote  on  it,  up  or  down.  I 
think,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
points  out. 

I  wanted  to  ask,  first,  is  that  subject 
included  in  the  larger  amendment  that 
was  just  read,  of  the  repeal  of  the  oil 
and  gas  depletion  tillowance? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  it  Is  Included. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  Is  part  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  cannot  be 
brought  up  separately  until  we  dispose 
of  this ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  it  can  be 
brought  up. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Supposing  this  does 
not  prevail,  we  can  bring  up  our  sepa- 
rate amendment.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
many  of  the  other  amendments,  too.  But 
I  did  have  this  one,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  my  colleague.  Senator 
Jackson,  and  I  imderstood  we  would  be 
able  to  parliamentarywlse  and,  if  it  would 
be  agreeaible,  bring  that  up  separately  at 
the  premier  time.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to 
know. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  even  if 

we  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  vote 

on  the  amendment  that  was  added  by 

the  Senator  from  Montana,  which  Is  the 
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same  as  amendment  No.  1443  that  he 
introduced  here  on  June  12,  this  would 
not  preclude  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton from  bringing  up  other  amendments 
that  relate  to  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  there  are 
some  who  have  already  talked  to  me 
about  the  fact  that  they  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  exemption  of  what  they  call 
dependents. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  will  be  part  of 
the  discussion  on  my  amendment  for  the 
depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama h£is  discussed  at  some  length  the 
issue  presented  here,  and  he  is  glad  to 
see  this  whole  package  come  in  and  be 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  wants  to 
serve  notice  that  he  is  not  going  to  have 
one  single  thing  to  say  with  respect  to 
this  amendment.  There  is  enough  division 
among  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment to  sufBce,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  discuss 
it. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  ready  to 
vote  at  any  time  on  this  substitute  mo- 
tion. He  will  have  nothing  further  to  say 
on  the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Following  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  bill  will  we  return 
to  the  amendment — the  Allen  amend- 
ment— as  amended  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  the  debt 
limit  bill  will  be  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  convene 
at  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, and  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized 

Mr.  HANSEN.  WiU  the  majority  whip 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  not  certain  I  un- 
derstand him.  Did  he  say  the  Kennedy 
amendment  was  the  unfinished  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  not  make 
myself  clear. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  convene 
at  11  ajn.  tomorrow.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized imder  the  standing  order,  the 
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Senate  will  proceed  to  therf  consideration 
of  S.  2581,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,  with  a  limitation  of  20 
minutes  on  that  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  npt  expected  to 
be  ordered. 

There  will  then  be  a  leriod  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  moaning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  ninutes  each; 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  VIr.  President, 
to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI  ^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presid;nt,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  f c  r  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  amefidment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  werei  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  will  start  over  again. 

The  Senate  will  conven!  tomorrow  at 

II  a.m.  After  the  two  lenders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recogr  Lzed  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  2581,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Randolph-Shei  ipard  Act. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  b  ot  expected  to 
be  ordered  on  that  bill,  <i^ith  a  limita- 
tion of  20  minutes  thereon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  ction  on  that 
bill,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  momin  ;  business  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes,  wi  th  statements 
limited  to  5  minutes  there<  n. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  1  -ill  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  egislative  ap- 
propriation bill,  and,  und(  ubtedly,  there 
will  be  at  least  one  rollca  1  and  possibly 
more  thereon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  th«  action  on  the 
legislative  appropriation  I  ill,  the  Senate 
will  resume  the  consideral  ion  of  the  im- 
finished  business,  which  is  the  debt  limit 
bill,  H.R.  14832. 

The  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  the  adoption  of  the  Imendment  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  others,  ftn  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preside  at,  I  am  ready 
to  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  get  it  clear.  I  thougtit  it  was  the 
amendment  of  the  Senat  >r  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  |  called  up  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Huhphiey)  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Thai  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  of — whl  jh  amendment 
we  were  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  th«  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr{  President,  I 
hope  that  this  discussion  dan  end  quickly 
because  I  promised  a  long  time  ago  that 
I  was  going  to  move  to  adjburn.  If  it  lasts 
too  long  I  am  going  to  cut  in  and  move 
to  adjourn. 

Hffr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presid  ;nt,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me,  does  (his  appropria- 
tion bill  carry  an  appropriation  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committef  ?  I  think  there 
may  be  some  contest  about  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  frofn  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HOLLINGS) . 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presider  1. 1  think  it 
does,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Was  there  [lot  quite  a 
diminution  of  their  cut  in  I  hat  request 
relating  to  staffing? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  can  tell  the  Sena- 
tor now  that  the  report  has  been  filed 
and  there  was  no  diminution ,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  allowed  some  $!  75  for  Rep- 
resentative Martha  Griffite  s  to  file  her 
reports.  The  request  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  and 
a  request  made  by  the  S«  nator  from 
Texas  for  another  $14,00(  were  not 
granted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  requeiit  was  not 
granted? 

Mr.  HOT  .LINGS.  No. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  neither  was  his? 

Mr.   HOLLINGS.   Neither  was  his. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  patron  request — of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (M: '.  Bentsen)  . 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  r  ght.  He  was 
asking  for  a  special  Subcc  tnmittee  on 
Economic  Progress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  those  wculd  be  con- 
tested matters,  if  they  are  <ontested? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  there  a  unanimous 
consent — were  those  amendments  or 
were  those  original  text  or  what? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Those  w;re  present- 
ed as  amendments,  but  n(»t  accepted. 
They  are  not  in  the  bill,  amendments 
have  to  be  filed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  war  t  to  be  shut 
out  on  the  unanimous  consen ,,  so  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  tie  Chair,  if 
I  may,  on  the  question  of  yi  ;lding.  That 
is,  is  an  amendment  to  the  bill  relating 
to  increEising  the  amount  all(  seated  to  the 
committee,  which  was  name  d  in  the  bill 
and  has  the  amount  namei  [  in  the  bill 
germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  a  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston)  .  The  Chair  rules  tl  lat  if  it  does 
relate  to  subject  matter  in  the  bill,  it 
would  be  germane.  However,  the  Chair 
would  reserve  ruling  until  |  it  saw  the 
amendment  presented. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  th*  Chair. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTH    11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  ] 'resident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to}  and  at  5:50 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  Jime  20,  197J4,  at  11  a.m. 


infirmed  by 


CONFIRMA'nOI 

Executive  nominations 
the  Senate,  June  19,  1974: 
Department  of  St^ 

James  D.  Hodgson,  of  Callrornla,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  anfl  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Japan. 

David  E.  Mark,  of  Marylai^d,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  A^ibassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenlpoteniiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  jthe  Republic 
of  Burundi. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  cominltment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  atid  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  con^lttee  of  the 
Senate.) 


June  20,  19  7 i 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  who  hast  promised  that  wher- 
ever two  or  three  or  a  thousand  are 
gathered  in  Thy  name,  Thou  art  in  the 
midst,  be  with  us  here  and  with  all  be- 
yond this  Chamber  who  daily  join  us 
in  prayer.  Raise  up  a  host  of  praying 
people  whose  love  of  Thee  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  Nation  give  promise  of  a 
new  birth  of  pure  religion  and  lofty  patri- 
otism. In  the  knowledge  that  "the  effec- 
tual fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much"  help  us  to  pray  without 
ceasing  that  we  may  have  wisdom  to 
discern  "Thy  will  and  power  to  do  it. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  ITEMS 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  909  and  912. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pso  tempore, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  June  20,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  olficial  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tevipore. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  without  amendment 
the  bill  (S.  411)  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  rates 
of  postage,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EGMONT  KEY  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGE,  FLA. 

"Die  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (H.R.  8977)  to  establish  In  the  State 
of  Florida  the  Egmont  Key  National 
WildUfe  Refuge,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce with  an  amendment.  At  the  top  of 
page  3  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  Bums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  June  19,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


J.  B.   RIDDLE 

The  biU  (H.R.  1376)  for  the  relief  of 
J.  B.  Riddle,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Thomas  O. 
Enders,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAKS  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  today's  New  York  Times  is  of 
such  extraordinary  interest  that  I  am 
going  to  read  it  in  full  into  the  Record.  It 
is  entitled  "Judiciary's  Leaks,"  and  reads 
as  follows: 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  after  mak- 
ing an  appropriately  measured  start  on  its 


impeachment  Inquiry,  now  seems  to  have 
sprung  not  Just  a  leak,  but  a  gusher.  Over  the 
past  week,  the  public  has  been  treated  to  the 
contents  of  a  series  of  confidential  memo- 
randa analyzing  portions  of  the  evidence  that 
has  been  presented  by  the  staO  in  closed  ses- 
sions to  the  committee. 

Even  before  those  memoranda  were  leaked 
to  the  press,  various  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  providing  fragmentary  recollections 
of  bits  and  pieces  of  the  evidence  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed.  And  then,  of  course, 
there  was  that  moderate-sized  geyser  of  In- 
formation about  Secretary  Kissinger's  wire- 
tap role,  which  apparently  came  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  from  other  sources 
in  Washington  as  well. 

The  basic  question  posed  by  the  leaks  is 
one  of  fairness.  The  Judiciary  Committee,  af- 
ter all,  is  conducting  an  inquiry  Into  whether 
there  are  grounds  for  the  House  to  charge 
the  President  with  an  impeachable  offense. 
It  Is  not  trjing  Mr.  Nixon.  If  the  House  de- 
cides to  impeach  him,  the  President  U  en- 
titled to  a  fair  trial  before  the  Senate.  The 
leakers,  apparently  Impatient  with  the  rules 
of  secrecy  adopted  by  the  committee  and  pre- 
sumably anxious  to  "get  the  President,"  are 
subjecting  him  to  trial  by  the  court  of  public 
opinion  based  upon  fragmentary  and  unre- 
butted  evidence  and  analysis. 

Impeachment,  as  we  have  said  In  the  past, 
Is  the  nation's  most  solemn  constitutional 
process.  As  such.  It  should  be,  as  at  least  one 
member  of  the  committee  has  remarked,  con- 
stitutionally pure.  Those  who  are  doing  the 
leaking — whether  members  or  staff — are  not 
only  undercutting  their  own  purposes  by  pro- 
viding their  opponents  with  the  means  to 
discredit  the  committee,  but  are  also  violating 
a  profound  obligation  to  move  the  Impeach- 
ment process  forward  with  the  fairness  and 
the  solemnity  that  Its  Importance  to  the 
country  requires. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that  at 
least  14  reports  have  been  prepared  by 
a  partisan  staff  member  for  partisan 
purposes,  which  he  liimself  admits  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reports,  in  that  he  says 
they  are  his  views  and  are  presented  to 
the  members  of  one  poUUcal  party.  They 
are  all  prepared  by  a  gentlemtm  who  was 
himself  the  chairman  or  the  top  officer 
of  a  poUtical  organization  for  the  Presi- 
dent's opponent  in  Wisconsin  in  the  1972 
election.  So  his  own  origins  are  not, 
perhaps,  entirely,  let  us  say  "constitu- 
tionally pure." 

He  should  not  be  blamed  entirely  for 
the  leaks,  but  the  fsu:t  is,  there  are  14 
leaks  coming  out  at  1  a  day  until 
finally,  time  being  of  the  essence,  there 
appeared,  I  think.  No.  6  and  No.  7  in  1 
day.  I  beUeve  No.  8  is  due  today,  bo  there 
are  6  to  come — all  in  spite  of  the 
admonition  of  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee who  has  conducted  himself 
responsibly,  in  my  view. 

This  staff  member  who  is  passing  out 
this  material  is  abusing  the  constitu- 
tional process  and,  in  spite  of  the 
partisan  pohtics  involved,  says  that  he 
intends  to  continue  to  ignore  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  committee. 
I  believe  that  is  most  regrettable. 


ON  BEHALF  OF  SPEAKING  BETTER 
ENGLISH 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  listen  to  the  prayer  of  our  Chaplain 
every  morning,  I  am  often  very  much 
impressed  by  his  masterly  use  of  the 
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Great  Book  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

There  was  a  lady  once  who  said, 
"Shakespeare  must  have  read  a  lot  be- 
cause his  writings  are  so  full  of  trite 
sayings." 

Actually,  in  those  days,  in  the  late 
1500's  and  early  1600's,  people  had  a  real 
love  for  language.  They  articulated 
themselves  better  than  people  have  done 
ever  since,  in  my  opinion.  Their  words 
were  strong  and  resounding  and  what 
they  put  together  traveled  well  down  the 
ages,  sonorously  and  beautifully.  When 
one  listens  to  the  works  of  such  as  Shake- 
speare, o:-  to  the  impressive,  rolling 
cadences  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
he  wishes  for  better  conversation,  he 
wishes  that  people  would  turn  the  tele- 
vision off  from  time  to  time  and  simply 
talk.  They  would  not  know  what  to  talk 
about  at  first,  but  practice  would  help. 
Perhaps,  after  sufficient  practice,  we 
could  regain  at  least  some  of  the  control 
over  that  riderless  animal,  the  English 
language. 

I  would  like  to  see  it  happen.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  with  more  respect,  even 
reverence,  for  the  better  usages  of  Eng- 
lish. I  hope  that  we  will  gain  more 
facility  In  the  mastery  of  the  great  gift 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
those  who  were  themselves  the  eternal 
masters  of  the  art. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RANDOLPH- 
SHEPPARD  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  2581,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  seccHid  assistant  legislative  clerk 
readasfoUows: 

A  bill  S.  2581  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sbeppard  Act  for  the  blind  to  provide  for  a 
strengthening  of  the  program  authorized 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  amendments  on  page  1,  line  4.  after 
the  word  "of",  strike  out  "1973"."  and 
insert  "1974".";  on  page  3,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  11,  strike  out  "programs,* 
and  insert  "program,";  on  page  4,  in  line 
11.  after  the  word  "the".  Insert  "Admin- 
istrator of";  on  the  same  line  after  the 
word  "Services",  strike  out  "Administra- 
tor"; in  line  13,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "Federal  Government"  and  in- 
sert "United  States";  in  line  16  after  the 
word  "this"  strike  out  "paragraph"  and 
Insert  "subsection";  in  line  21,  after  the 
word  "property"  Insert  "including,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  vending  facil- 
ities In  the  areas  where  employees 
work,";  on  page  5,  in  line  2  after  the  word 
"placement"  insert  "or  operation";  In 
line  5  after  the  word  "justified."  Insert  "A 
determination  made  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  provision  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  affected 
ty  such  determination.";  in  line  19  after 
the  word  "Randolph-Sheppard"  in- 
sert "Act";  in  line  20  after  the  word  "of" 
strike  out  "1973,"  and  insert  "1974,"; 
on  page  6,  in  line  10  after  the  word  "the" 
insert  "General  Services  Administration, 
the";  in  the  same  line  after  the  word  "of" 


strike  out  "Defense"  anfi  insert  "De- 
fense."; in  line  16  after  tfae  word  "out" 
Insert  "  "and";  on  page  7.  to  line  2  after 
the  word  "other"  strike  out  "such";  in 
line  10,  after  the  word  "  hereof"  strike 
out  "a  semicolon"  and  inse  rt "  ";  and  "  "; 
after  line  11.  Insert: 

(4)  Section  2(a)(6)  of  such  Act,  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Is  amended  to  read  as    oUows: 

•'(6)  Through  the  Commla  lioner,  (A)  con- 
duct periodic  evaluations  <  f  the  program 
authorized  by  this  Act,  Ini  ludlng  upward 
mobility  and  other  training  i  equlred  by  sec- 
tion 8,  and  annually  submi  ■  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congre^  a  report  based 
on  such  evaluations,  and  (B)  take  such  other 
steps,  Including  the  Issuana;  of  such  rules 
and  regulations,  as  may  be  :  lecessary  or  de- 
sirable in  carrying  out  the  p:  ovlslons  of  this 
Act." 

On  page  8,  in  line  14,  i  fter  the  word 
"shall"  strike  out  "own,"  and  insert  "Un- 
dertake to  acquire  by  ownership,";  In 
line  15,  after  the  word  "or"  insert  "to"; 
in  line  21,  after  the  word  "renovated."  in- 
sert "or  in  the  case  of  a  building  that  is 
already  occupied  on  suchj  date  by  such 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality, 
is  to  be  substantially  altered  or  rrao- 
vated";  on  page  9,  Une  1,  kfter  the  word 
"or"  strike  out  "renovatiop,"  and  insert 
"renovation";  In  line  3,  after  the  word 
"person."  insert  "Each  sudh  department 
agency,  or  Instrumentalitj  shall  provide 
notice  to  the  appropriate  Btate  licensing 
agency  of  its  plans  for  occupation,  ac- 
quisition, renovation,  or  ijelocation  of  a 
building  adequate  to  permit  such  State 
agency  to  determine  whether  such  build- 
ing includes  a  satisfactoii^  site  or  sites 
for  a  vending  faciUty.";  Jn  line  21,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line,  strke  out  "facil- 
ity." and  insert  "facilitj,  except  that 
each  such  department,  a{  ency,  and  in- 
strumentality shall  mak(  every  effort 
to  lease  property  in  pr  vately  owned 
buildings  capable  of  acci  mmodating  a 
vending  facility.";  on  paje  10,  in  line 
21,  after  the  word  "respet  tively;"  insert 
"and";  in  line  22,  after  "(3)"  insert  "by 
striking  out  in  paragraph  (6)  the  word 
"stand"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fa- 
cility", and  ,";  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"inserting"  strike  out  "In  paragraph 
(6)";  on  page  11,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"to"  strike  out  "binding";  in  line  10, 
after  the  word  "of"  strike  c  ut  "operators" 
and  insert  "blind  licensee;";  in  line  11, 
after  the  word  "State"  str  ke  out  "agen- 
cy" and  insert  "agency,  aft  :r  such  agency 
provides  to  each  such  llcei  see  full  infor- 
mation on  all  matters  relevant  to  such 
proposed  program,";  after  line  14.  Insert: 

(c)  Section  3(3)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  word  "pro- 
ceeds" In  both  places  it  ap  )ears,  the  word 
"net". 

On  page  12,  in  line  5,  i  fter  the  word 


"program"  insert  "may 
State  licensing  agency  a  r^uest  for  a  full 
evidentiary  hearing,  whicl  i  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  such  agency  in  a(  cordance  with 
section  3(6)  of  this  Act.  I  such  blind  li- 
censee is  dissatisfied  wl1  h  any  action 
taken  or  decision  rendere<  as  a  result  of 
such  hearing,  he";  In  lln(  15,  after  the 
word  "licensing"  strike  oiit  "agency  de 
signated  as  such  by  the  S^retary  imder 
this  Act,"  and  insert  "agpncy";  in  line 
21  after  the  word  "therf under"  insert 
"(including  a  limitation  on  the  place- 
ment or  operation  of  a  vmdlng  facility 
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as  described  in  section  Kb)  of  this  Act 
and  the  Secretary's  determlr  atlon  there- 
on)"; on  page  13,  in  line  13,  after  the 
word  "of"  strike  out  "licenied";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "  >llnd"  strike 
out  "persons"  and  Insert  "licensees";  in 
line  17,  after  the  word  "th(  "  strike  out 
"licensed";  in  line  18.  aft^r  the  word 
"blind"  strike  out  "operatort*  and  Insert 
"licensee";  in  line  19,  aft^r  the  word 
"individual,"  insert  "not  anployed  by 
the  State  licensing  agency  or,  where 
appropriate.  Its  parent  agertcy,";  In  line 
23,  after  the  word  "subparagraph"  Insert 
"(1)";  on  page  14,  after  thie  word  "in- 
dividual," insert  "not  employed  by  the 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality controlling  the  Federal  prop- 
erty over  which  the  dispute  arose,";  on 
pagel4,  after  line  2,  Insert:   l 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  p^  aU  reason- 
able costs  of  arbitration  unter  this  sec- 
tion in  accordance  with  a  scnedtile  of  fees 
and  expenses  he  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register.  T 

On  page  15,  line  6,  strike  out: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  otherwlie  provided  In 
this  section,  all  vending  machine  Income 
obtained  from  the  operation  of  vending  ma- 
chines on  Federal  property  shall  accrue  ( 1 )  to 
the  blind  licensee  operating  a  vandlng  facility 
on  such  property,  or  (2)  in  the  event  there  Is 
no  blind  licensee  operating  such  facility  on 
such  property,  to  the  State  agency  in  whose 
State  the  Federal  property  U  located,  for 
use.  In  accordance  with  regulations  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  Qf.  the  training 
required  under  section  9  of  thll  Act,  and  for 
the  purposes  specified  In  section  3(3)  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  however,  Thatfwlth  respect 
to  Income  which  accrues  under  clavise  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Comnilssloner  may 
prescribe  regulations  imposing]  a  celling  on 
Income  from  such  vending  machines  for  an 
Individual  blind  licensee,  and!  any  surplus 
shall  accrue  pursuant  to  olau^  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  This  proviso  shall  not  apply  to 
Income  from  vending  machinfes  which  ixe 
maintained,  serviced,  or  operated  by  a  blind 
licensee.  [ 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  ndt  apply,  with 
respect  to  Income  from  vending  machines 
on  Federal  property,  which  machines  were 
leased,  or  such  income  was  provided,  under 
contract  to  any  person,  group,  br  association 
on  September  1,  1973,  for  a  p^iod  of  three 
years  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Randolph  Sheppard  Act  Amendments  of 
1973,  or  the  date  of  expiration  [of  such  con- 
tract, whichever  period  is  shortsr. 

"(c)  Subsection  (a)  shaU  n^  apply,  with 
respect  to  income  from  vending  machines  on 
Federal  property,  which  machines  were 
owned  by  any  person,  group,  ir  association 
on  September  1,  1973,  for  a  petiod  equal  to 
the  remaining  depreciable  life  I  of  such  ma- 
chines, or  for  a  period  of  three! years  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  ihe  Randolph 
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And  Insert  in  lieu  thereof : 


Sheppard  Act  Amendments  of 
ever  period  is  shorter. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  vending 
depreciable  life  of  which,  or 
with  respect  to  the  leasing  or 


1973.  whlch- 

nachlnes  the 
the  contract 
Turnlshing  of 


submit    to    a     ''icome  of  which,  expires  after  1  he  three  year 


period  set  forth  in  subsections 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  com- 
pensate the  person,  group,  or  association 
owning  or  contracting  for  such  machines  in 
an  amount  which  reasonably  represents  the 
fair  value  of  such  depreciable  life  or  con- 
tract; except  that  any  such  sompensation 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount,  if  any,  equal 
to  the  proceeds  from  the  sale,  or  premature 
termination  of  the  contra4t,  of  such 
machines. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  appjy  only  with 
respect  to  vending  machines  on  Federal  prop- 
erty which  is  an  ofBce  or  wcrkplace  used 
to  conduct  Federal  Governmen  ;  business. 


(b)  and  (c). 


"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  prov- 
isions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  vend- 
ing machine  income  obtained  from  the  op- 
eration of  vending  machines  on  Federal  prop- 
erty shall  accrue  (1)   to  the  blind  licensee 
operating     a     vending     facility     on     such 
property,  or  (2)  in  the  event  there  is  no  blind 
licensee  operating  such  facility  on  such  prop- 
erty, to  the  State  agency  in  whose  State  the 
Federal  property  Is  located,  for  the  uses  des- 
ignated  in  subsection    (c)    of  this   section, 
except  that  with  respect  to  income  which  ac- 
crues under  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  regulations  im- 
posing a  ceiling  on  income  from  such  vend- 
ing machines  for  an  individual  blind  licensee. 
In  the  event  such  a  celling  is  Imposed,  no 
blind  licensee  sbaU  receive  less  vending  ma- 
chine  income   under   such   celling   than   he 
was  receiving  on  January  1,  1974.  No  limita- 
tion shall  be  imposed  on  income  from  vend- 
ing machines,  combined  to  create  a  vending 
facility,  which  are  maintained,  serviced,  or 
operated  by  a  blind  licensee.  Any  amounts  re- 
ceived by  a  blind  licensee  that  are  In  excess 
of  the  amount  permitted  to  accrue  to  him 
under  any  ceiling  imposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  disbursed  to  the  appropriate 
State  agency  under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  shall  be  used  by  such  agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
"(b)(1)  After  June  30,  1974,  100  per  cen- 
tum of  all  vending  machine  income  from 
vending  machines  on  Federal  property  which 
are  in  direct  competition  with  a  blind  vend- 
ing faculty  shall  accrue  as  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  "Direct  competi- 
tion' as  used  In  this  section  means  the  ex- 
istence of  any  vending  machines  or  facilities 
operated  on  the  same  premises  as  a  blind 
vending    facility   except   that   vending   ma- 
chines or  facilities  operated  in  areas  serving 
employees  the  majority  of  whom  do  not  have 
access  to  the  blind  vending  facility  shall  not 
be  considered  In  direct  competition  with  the 
blind  vending  facility.  After  June  30,  1974,  50 
per  centum  of  all  vending  machine  income 
from  vending  machines  on  Federal  property 
which  are  not  In  direct  competition  with  a 
blind  vending  facility  shall  accrue  as  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  except 
that   with   respect   to   Federal   property   at 
which  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
hours  worked  on  the  premises  occurs  diurlng 
periods  other  than  normal  working  hours, 
25  per  centum  of  such  income  shall  so  accrue. 
"(2)  Any  vending  machine  income  remain- 
ing after  asslgmnent  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  (l)  of  this  section  shall  be  used 
for  such  purposes  as  determined  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  consider 
the  views  of  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,     or    Instrumentality    upon    whose 
premises  the  machines  are  located,  as  well  as 
those  of  any  groups  or  organizations  which 
may  be  affected  by  such  regulations.  No  new 
vending  machines  or  replacements  for  exist- 
ing vending  machines   may  be  installed  on 
Federal  property  unless  all  income  from  such 
machines  shall  accrue  as  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  The  bead  of  each 
department,  agency,  and  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  shall  Insure  compliance 
with  this  section  with  respect  to  buildings, 
installations,  and  facilities  under  his  con- 
trol, and  shall  be  responsible  for  collection  of, 
and  accounting  for,  such  vending  machine 
Income. 

"(c)  All  vending  machine  Income  which 
accrues  to  a  State  licensing  agency  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
Ti.sed  to  establish  retirement  or  pension  plans, 
for  health  insurance  contributions,  and  for 
virovlslon  of  paid  sick  leave  and  vacation  time 
for  blind  licensees  In  such  State,  subject  to 
n  vote  of  blind  licensees  as  provided  under 
Eection  3(3)  (E)  of  this  Act.  Any  vending 
machine  income  remaining  after  application 
of  the  first  sentence  of  this  stibsectlon  shall 
be  used  for  the  purposes  specified  In  sec- 


tions 3(3)  (A),  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  this 
Act,  and  any  assessment  charged  to  blind 
licensees  by  a  State  Ucenslng  agency  shaU  be 
reduced  pro  rata  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  of  such  remaining  vending  machine 
income. 

"(d)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)(1)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  income  from  vend- 
ing machines  within  retaU  sales  outlets  un- 
der the  control  of  exchange  or  ships'  stores 
systems  authorized  by  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  to  income  from  vending  machines 
operated  by  the  Veterans  Canteen  Service,  or 
to  income  from  vending  machines  not  in 
direct  competition  with  a  blind  vending  fa- 
cility at  Individual  locations,  installailous, 
or  facilities  on  Federal  property  the  total  of 
which  at  such  Individual  locations.  Installa- 
tions or  facilities  does  not  exceed  $3,000 
annually. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  a  blind  vending 
facility  Includes  the  operation  of  a  cafeteria, 
the  contract  for  the  operation  of  such  cafe- 
teria shall  specify  that  it  shaU  be  operated 
at  a  reasonable  cost  consistent  with  a  fair 
return,  high  quality  food,  and  reasonable 
prices. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  operate  to  pre- 
clude preexisting  or  future  arrangements,  or 
regulations  of  departments,  agencies,  or  in- 
strumentalities of  the  United  States,  under 
which  blind  licensees  (1)  receive  a  greater 
percentage  or  amount  of  vending  machine 
income  than  that  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  (1)  of  this  section,  or  (2)  receive  vending 
machine  income  from  Individual  locations. 
Installations,  or  facilities  on  Federal  prop- 
erty the  total  of  which  at  such  individual 
locations,  installations,  or  facilities  does  not 
exceed  $3,000  annually. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
and  promulgate  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  this 
section. 

On  page  21.  line  7.  after  the  word 
"Law"  strike  out  "93-112)  or  tmder  this 
Act."  and  Insert  "93-112).";  in  line  18, 
after  the  word  "  "Sec."  strike  out  "10." 
and  insert  "9.";  on  page  22,  in  line  21, 
after  the  word  "means"  strike  out  "(A) "; 
in  line  22,  after  the  word  "machines," 
insert  "cafeterias,";  in  line  24,  after  the 
word  "may"  strike  out  "be"  and  Insert 
"by";  on  page  23,  in  line  2,  after  the  word 
"blind"  strike  out  "licensees,  and  <B)  a 
cafeteria  if,  upon  a  demonstration  by  the 
State  licensing  agency,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  Inclusion  of  such  a 
facility  is  feasible  and  that  there  is  a  pro- 
gram of  training  and  supervision  of  blind 
licensees  that  will  assure  that  develop- 
ment of  the  skills  needed  to  operate  such 
a  facility"  and  insert  "licensees;";  after 
line  8,  insert: 

"(8)  'vending  machine  income'  means  re- 
ceipts (other  than  those  of  a  blind  licensee) 
from  vending  machine  ofieratlons  on  Federal 
property,  after  cost  of  goods  sold,  where  the 
machines  are  operated,  serviced,  or  main- 
tained by,  or  with  the  approval  of,  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  or  conunlssions  paid  (other 
than  to  a  blind  licensee)  by  a  commercial 
vending  concern  which  operates,  services, 
and  maintains  vending  machines  on  Federal 
property  for,  or  with  the  approval  of,  a  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States.". 

On  page  23,  in  line  21,  after  the  word 
"the"  strike  out  "Division  of"  and  Insert 
"Office  for":  on  page  24.  in  line  14,  after 
the  word  "the"  strike  out  "Division  of" 
and  insert  "Office  for";  in  line  19,  after 
the  word  "give"  strike  out  "special  con- 
sideration" and  Insert  "preference";  af- 
ter line  19,  Insert: 


(d)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act,  as  redesignated  by  section  7  of  this 
Act,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  at 
least  50  per  centum  of  such  additional  per- 
sonnel shall  be  blind  persons". 

ADOmONAL    STATE    BESPONSIBnJTCES 

Sec.  10.  In  addition  to  other  requirements 
Imposed  In  this  Act  and  in  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  upon  State  licensing  agencies, 
such  agencies  shall — 

(1)  provide  to  each  blind  licensee  access 
to  all  relevant  financial  data.  Including 
quarterly  and  annual  financial  reports,  on 
the  operation  of  the  State  vending  facility 
program; 

(2)  conduct  the  biennial  election  of  a 
Committee  of  Blind  Vendors  who  shall  be 
fully  representative  of  all  blind  licensees  in 
the  State  program,  and 

(3)  Insure  that  such  committee's  respon- 
sibilities Include  (A)  participation,  with  the 
State  agency.  In  major  administrative  de- 
cisions and  policy  and  program  development, 

(B)  receiving  grievances  of  blind  licensees 
and  serving  as  advocates  few  such  licensees, 

(C)  participation,  with  the  State  agency.  In 
the  development  and  administration  of  a 
transfer  and  promotion  system  for  blind 
licensees,  (D)  participation,  with  the  State 
agency,  in  developing  training  and  retraining 
programs,  and  (E)  sponsorship,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  State  agency,  of  meetings  and 
instructional  conferences  for  blind  licensees. 

STANDARDS,  STUDIES,  AND  EEPORT8 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Commissioner  after  a  period  of  study  not  to 
exceed  six  months  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  after  fuU  consulta- 
tion with,  and  full  consideration  of  this 
views  of,  blind  vendors  and  State  licensing 
agencies,  shaU  promiUgate  national  stand- 
ards for  funds  set  aside  pursuant  to  section 
3(3)  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  which 
include  maximum  and  minimum  amounts 
for  such  funds,  and-  appropriate  contribu- 
tions, if  any,  to  such  funds  by  blind  vendors. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shaU  study  the  fea- 
sibility and  desirability  of  establishing  a  na- 
tionally administered  retirement,  pension, 
and  health  insurance  system  for  bUnd  li- 
censees, and  such  study  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  consideration  of  eligibility 
standards,  amounts  and  sources  of  contribu- 
tions, number  of  potential  participants,  total 
costs,  and  alternative  forms  of  administra- 
tion, including  trust  funds  and  revolving 
funds. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
complete  the  study  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  and  report  his  find- 
ings, together  with  any  recommendations,  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU,  not  later  than 
September  30,  1975,  complete  an  evaluation 
of  the  method  of  assigning  vending  machine 
income  under  section  7(b)(1)  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act,  Including  Its  effect  on 
the  growth  of  the  program  authorized  by  the 
Act,  and  on  the  operation  of  nonappropriated 
fund  activities,  and  within  thirty  days  there- 
after he  shall  report  his  findings,  together 
with  any  recommendations,  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress. 

(d)  Each  State  licensing  agency  shall, 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
report,  with  appropriate  supporting  docu- 
mentation, which  shows  the  actions  taken  by 
such  agency  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act. 

AUDIT 

Sec.  12.  The  Comptroller  General  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  regular  and  periodic 
audit  of  all  nonappropriated  fund  activities 
which  receive  Income  from  vending  machines 
on  Federal  property,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescrll>e.  In  the  con- 
duct of  such  audits  he  and  bis  duly  author- 
ized representatives  shall  have  access  to  any 
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relevant  books,  documenU,  papers,  accounts, 
and  records  of  sucb  actlvlUes  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bandolph-Shep- 
pard  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

FINDINGS 

Szc.  2.  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  alter  review  of  the  operation  of  the 
blind  vending  stand  program  authorized  un- 
der the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  June  20, 
1936  that  the  program  has  not  developed, 
and  has  not  been  sustained,  in  the  manner 
and  spirit  In  which  the  Congress  Intended  at 
the  time  of  Its  enactment,  and  that.  In  fact, 
the  growth  of  the  program  has  been  In- 
hibited by  a  number  of  external  forces; 

(2)  that  the  potential  exists  for  doubling 
the  number  of  bimd  operators  on  Federal 
and  other  property  under  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  program  within  the  next  five 
years,  provided  the  obstacles  to  growth  are 
removed,  that  legislative  and  administrative 
means  exist  to  remove  such  obstacles,  and 
that   Congress    should    adopt    legislation    to 

that  end;  and  ..  „  .„ 

(3)  that  at  a  minimum  the  following  ac- 
tions must  be  taken  to  insxire  the  continued 
vitality  and  expansion  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  program — 

(A)  establish  uniformity  of  treatment  of 
blind  vendors  by  all  Federal  departments, 
•sencles,  and   instrumentalities, 

(B)  establish  guidelines  for  the  operation 
of  the  program  by  State  licensing  agencies, 

(C)  require  coordination  among  the  sev- 
eral entitles  with  responsibility  for  the  pro- 

^'^D)  estobllsh  a  prlcarlty  for  vending  facul- 
ties operated  by  blUid  vendors  on  Federal 

^'?e!  /rtabllsh  administrative  and  Judicial 
procedures  under  which  fair  treatment  of 
blind  vendors,  State  licensing  agencies,  and 
the  Federal  Government  Is  assured, 

(F)  require  stronger  administration  and 
oversight  functions  hi  the  Federal  office 
carrying  out  the  program,  and 

iO)  accomplish  other  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative objectives  which  wlU  permit 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  program  to  flourish. 

OPERATION   OF   VENDING   FACH-trlXS    ON   FEDERAL 
PROPERTY 

Sec  3  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  operation  of  stands 
In  Federal  buUdlngs  by  bUnd  persons,  to 
enlarge  the  economic  opportunities  of  the 
blind,  and  for  other  purposes"  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act") .  approved  Juno  20.  1936,  as 
amended  (20  U.8.C.  107),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  (a)  for  the  purpose  of  provldhig 
blind  persons  with  remunerative  employ- 
ment enlarging  the  economic  opportunities 
of  the  blind,  and  stimulating  the  blind  to 
greater  efTorts  In  strlvhig  to  make  themselves 
seU-supportmg,  bimd  persons  licensed  under 
the  provision  of  this  Act  shaU  be  authorized 
to  operate  vending  faculties  on  any  Federal 
property.  ,         ,         . 

"(b)  In  authorizing  the  operation  of  vend- 
ing faculties  on  Federal  property,  priority 
shaU  be  given  to  bUnd  persons  licensed  by  a 
State  agency  as  provided  In  this  Act;  and  the 
Secretary,  through  the  Commissioner,  shall 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  and  other  heads  of  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  In  control  of  the  maintenance, 
operation,  and  protection  of  Federal  property, 
prescribe  regulations  designed  to  assiue 
that— 

"(1)  the  priority  imder  this  subsection  Is 
given  to  such  licensed  blind  persons  (includ- 
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tag  assignment  of  vendtag  machine  Income 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Aft  to  achieve 
and  protect  such  priority ) ,  and  i 

"(2)  wherever  feasible,  one  of  more  vend- 
ing faculties  are  established  ot  all  Federal 
property.  Including,  to  the  maidmum  extent 
feasible,  vending  faculties  ta  the  areas  where 
employees  work,  to  the  extent  l^at  any  such 
faclUty  or  faculties  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  taterests  of  the  United  Statte. 
Any  Umltatlon  on  the  placemei^  or  operation 
of  a  vending  facUity  based  on  4  finding  that 
such  placement  or  operation  w^uld  adversely 
affect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  shaU 
be  fully  Justified  in  WTltlng  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  determine  whether,  such  limita- 
tion Is  Justified.  A  determination  made  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  provision  shaU 
be  binding  on  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  Jtates  affected 
by  such  determination.  The  Secretary  shall 
publish  such  determination,  afcng  with  sup- 
porting    documentation.     In  I  the     Federal 
Register.". 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  BESPONllBILnlES 


duct  periodic  evaluations  of  th(    program 
authorized  by  this  Act.  tacludlrg  upward 
mobUlty    and    other    training    rejulred    '^'• 
section  8,  and  annually  submit 
propriate  conmilttees  of  Congresi 
based  on  such  evaluations,  and 


by 

1o  the  ap- 
a  report 
(B)    take 


such  other  steps,  Including  t^c  iifuance  of 


i;    be  neces- 
the  provi- 


imended — 


resided  for 
vhlch  such 


Sec.  4.   (a)(1)    Section  2(a|   of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act  Is  amenid  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (1)  throuA  (5)  as  para- 
graphs (2)  tlirough  (6),  respefctlvely,  and  by 
inserting  the  following  new  iJaragraph  (1): 
"(1)  Insure  that  the  RehattUltatlon  Serv- 
ices Administration  Is  the  pAnclpal  agency 
for  carrying  out  this  Act;  anf  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  enactment  of  the  Mandolph-Shep- 
pard  Act  Amendments  of  1974,  establish  re- 
quirements for  the  uniform  application  of 
this  Act  by  each  State  age|icy  designated 
under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  bubsectlon,  in- 
cluding appropriate  accounting  procedures, 
policies  on  the  selection  and  estabUshment 
of  new  vending  faculties,  disfclbutlon  of  In- 
come to  blind  vendors,  and  tie  use  and  con- 
trol of  set-aside  funds  underjsectlon  3(3)  of 
this  Act;"  I 

(2)  Section  2(a)  (2)  of  sucMAct,  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:   ] 

"(2)  Through  the  Comnllssloner,  make 
annual  surveys  of  concessionjvending  oppor- 
tunities for  blind  persons  *n  Federal  and 
other  property  In  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  Federal,'  property  imder 
the"  control  of  the  General  Services  AdnUnls- 
tration,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
United  States  Postal  Servlci:". 

(3)  Section  2(a)  (6)  of  sue*  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1)  of  tlils  subsection.  Is 
amended —  { 

(A)  by  striking  out  "conunlsslon"  each 
place  It  appears  and  tasertlnfe  In  Ueu  thereof 
"agency",  [ 

(B)  by  striking  out  "andjat  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age",  I 

(C)  by  stnktag  out  "aftlcles  dispensed 
automatlcaUy  or  ta  containers  or  wrapping 
In  which  they  are  placed  before  receipt  by 
the  vendtag  stand,  and  suth  other  articles 
as  may  be  approved  for  ench  property  by 
the  department  or  agency  <n  control  of  the 
maintenance,  operation,  land  protection 
thereof  and  the  State  UcAislng  agency  ta 
accordance  with  the  regvOftlons  prescribed 
pursuant  to  the  first  sectiiji"  and  tasertlng 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlife:  "foods,  bever- 
ages, and  other  articles  or  Services  dispensed 
automatlcaUy  or  manuaUyjand  prepared  on 
or  off  the  premises  ta  accordance  with  aU 
applicable  health  laws,  a$  determined  by 
the  State  Ucenstag  agencj", 

(D)  by  strlktag  out  "stahds"  and  "stand" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "faculties"  and 
"faculty",  respectively,  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  c  olon  and  all  mat- 
ter following  the  colon,  am  I  Inserting  ta  Ueu 
thereof;  and" 

(4)  Section  2(a)  (6)  of  s  ich  Act,  as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (1)  if  this  subsection, 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUpws: 

"(6)  Through  the  Comn^ssioner,  (A)  con 
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Is    further 
thereof  the 

no  depart - 

ity    of    the 

acqxilre  by 


Secretary 

It  Is  deter- 

such  build - 

or  sites  for 

a   vending 

If  a  buUd- 


such  Con- 
or renova- 
or  sites  for 
a    vending 


such  rules  and  regulations,  as  ma 
sary  or  deshrable  in  carrying  out 
slons  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  is 

(1)  by  strlktag  out  "stand"  wliere  It  ap 
pears  In  the  first  and  second  sentences  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu   thereof  "facility"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  have  '-'- 
at  least  "one  year  In  the  State  In 
stand  is  located";  and  , 

(3)  by  striking  out  "but  are  alile,  In  spite 
of  such  Infirmity,  to  operate  su:h  stands". 

(c)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striktag  out  "stand"  In  bot  i  places  ta 
which  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "faclUty". 

(d)  Section  2  of  s\ich  Act 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
f oUowlng  new  subsections : 

"(d)(1)    After  Jime  30,   1974, 
ment,    agency,    or    tastrumenta 
United  States  shall  undertake  t< 
ownership,  rent,  lease,  or  to  otherwise  oc- 
cupy. In  whole  or  In  part,  any  luUdlng  un- 
less, after  consultation  with  tlie   ""    *""" 
and  the  State  licensing  agency, 
mined  by  the  Secretary  that  (A) 
tag  Includes  a  satisfactory  site 
the  location   and  operation   ol 
facility  by  a  blind  person,  or  (Bi 
Ing  Is  to  be  constructed,  substantially  al- 
tered, or  renovated,  or  In  the  cas  e  of  a  build- 
tag  that  Is  already  occupied  oa  such  date 
by  such  department,  agency,  or  li  istrumental- 
Ity,  Is  to  be  substantlaUy  alte:  ed  or  reno- 
vated for  use  by  such  departmei  it,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality,  the  design  for         *-       "- 
structlon,  substantial  alteration, 
tlon  includes  a  satisfactory  sltii 
the   location    and    operation    of 
facility  by  a  blind  person.  Each  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  tastrumentalljty  shall  pro- 
vide notice  to  the  appropriate  S^ate  Ucenstag 
agency  of  its  plans  for  occupation,  acquisi- 
tion, renovation,  or  relocation  pf  a  buHdlng 
adequate  to  permit  such   State  agency  to 
determine  whether  such  buU^lng  Includes 
a  satisfactory  site  or  sites  f«r  a  vending 
faculty.  I  ^     ,,> 

"(2)    The    provisions    of    piragraph    (i) 
shall  not  apply  (A)  when  the  Secretary  and 
the  State  Ucenstag  agency  determine  that 
the  number  of  people  using  tie  property  Is 
or  wUl  be  InsufBclent  to  support  a  vending 
faclUty.  or  (B)  to  any  privately  owned  buUd- 
tag.  any  part  of  which  U  leasfd  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumantallty  of  the 
United  States  and  In  which,  (1)  prior  to  the 
execution  of  such  lease,  the  lefesor  or  any  of 
his  tenants  had  ta  operation  ai  restaurant  or 
other  food  faclUty  ta  a  part  ojt  the  buUdlng 
not  included  In  such  lease,  atW  (11)  the  op- 
eration of  such  a  vending  facility  by  a  blind 
person  would  be  In  proximate  and  substan- 
tial direct  competition  with  stich  restaurant 
or  other  food  faculty,  except  that  each  such 
department,    agency,    and    UistrumentaUty 
shall  make  every  effort  to  leflse  property  In 
privately  owned  buUdtags  capable  of  accom- 
modating a  vendtag  faculty,    i 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'satisfactory  site'  meins  an  area  de- 
termtaed  by  the  Secretary  to  j  have  sufficient 
space,  electrical  and  plumbing  outlets,  and 
such  other  faculties  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  for  the  Ittcatlon  and  op- 
eration of  a  vending  faclUty  py  a  blind  per- 
son. 

"(e)  In  any  State  havtag  aa  approved  plan 
for  vocational  rehabUitatlon  fursuant  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  or  the  Re- 
habUitatlon Act  of  1973  (Publ  ic  lAW  93-112) , 
the  State  Ucenstag  agency  d^ignated  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsectlOTi 


[a)  of  this  sec- 


tion shall  be  the  Stat©  agency  designated 
under  section  101(a)  (1)  (A)  of  such  RehabU- 
itatlon Act  of  1973.". 

DtrriES   OF   STATB   LICENSING   AGENCIES   AND 
ARBITRATION 

SEC.  5.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Btrtklng  out  "commission"  and  In- 
serttag   ta  Ueu  thereof  "agency"; 

(2)  by  strUilng  out  In  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  "stand"  and  "stands"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "faculty"  and  "faculties",  re- 
spectively; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (6)  the 
word  "stand"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"faculty",  and  by  Inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  the  foUowing:  ",  and  to  agree 
to  submit  the  grievances  of  any  bltad  li- 
censee not  otherwise  resolved  by  such  hear- 
tag  to  arbitration  as  provided  ta  section  5 
of  this  Act". 

(b)  Section  3(3)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  strUctag  out  "and"  Immediately 
before  subparagraph  (D)  and  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
such  subparagraph  the  following";  and  (E) 
retirement  or  pension  funds,  health  Insur- 
ance contributions,  and  provision  for  paid 
sick  leave  and  vacation  time,  If  It  Is  deter- 
mtaed  by  a  majority  vote  of  bltad  licensees 
licensed  by  such  State  agency,  after  such 
agency  provides  to  each  such  licensee  full  In- 
formation on  all  matters  relevant  to  such 
proposed  program,  that  funds  under  this 
paragraph  shaU  be  set  aside  for  such  pur- 
poses". 

(c)  Section  3(3)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  taserttag  before  the  word  "pro- 
ceeds" ta  both  places  it  appears  the  word 
"net". 

REPEALS 

Sec.  6.  Sections  4  and  7  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  are  repealed. 

arbitration;  vending  machine  incomx; 
personnel;  training 

Sec.  7.  The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  Is 
ftirther  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
6,  6.  and  8,  as  sections  4,  9.  and  10,  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
section  4,  as  redesignated,  the  following  new 
sections: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  bUnd  licensee  who  Is  dis- 
satisfied with  any  action  arlstag  from  the 
operation  or  administration  of  the  vending 
facility  program  may  submit  to  a  State 
licensing  agency  a  request  for  a  full  eviden- 
tiary hearing,  which  shall  be  provided  by 
such  agency  in  accordance  with  section  3(6) 
of  this  Act.  If  such  blind  licensee  is  dissatis- 
fied with  any  action  taken  or  decision 
rendered  as  a  result  of  such  hearing,  he  may 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  who  shall 
convene  a  panel  to  arbitrate  the  dispute 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act,  and  the 
decision  of  such  panel  shall  be  final  and 
binding  on  the  parties  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  Act. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  State  Ucenstag  agency 
determines  that  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  that 
has  control  of  the  maintenance,  operation, 
and  protection  of  Federal  property  Is  faUtag 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
any  regiUatlons  Issued  thereunder  (including 
a  limitation  on  the  placement  or  operation 
of  a  vending  facility  as  described  in  section 
Kb)  of  this  Act  and  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination thereon)  such  Ucenstag  agency 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  who 
ShaU  convene  a  panel  to  arbitrate  the  dispute 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act.  and  the 
decision  of  such  panel  shall  be  final  and 
binding  on  the  parties  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  Act. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint 
filed  under  section  5  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  convene  an  ad  hoc  arbitration 
panel  as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  Such 
panel  shall,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  give  notice,  conduct  a 


bearing,  and  render  Its  decision  which  shaU 
be  subject  to  appeal  and  review  as  a  final 
agency  action  for  purposes  of  chapter  7  of 
such  title  6. 

"(b)(1)  The  arbitration  panel  convened 
by  the  Secretary  to  hear  grievances  of  bltad 
licensees  shaU  be  composed  of  three  members 
appointed  as  follows: 

"(A)  one  tadlvldual  designated  by  the 
State  licensing  agency; 

"(B)  one  tadlvldual  designated  by  the 
bltad  licensee;  and 

"(C)  one  individual,  not  employed  by  the 
State  liceruing  agency  or,  where  appropriate, 
its  parent  agency,  who  shall  serve  as  chair- 
man, JolnUy  designated  by  the  members 
appointed  under  subparagraphs  (A)  sud  (B) . 
If  any  party  faUs  to  designate  a  member 
under  subparagraph  (1)  (A),  (B),  or  (C), 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  such  member 
on  behalf  of  such  party. 

"(2)  The  arbitration  panel  wmvened  by 
the  Secretary  to  hear  complatats  filed  by  a 
State  licensing  agency  shall  be  composed  of 
three  members  appointed  as  follows: 

"(A)  one  tadlvldual,  designated  by  the 
State  licensing  agency; 

"(B)  one  Individual,  designated  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  controlling  the  Federal  prop- 
erty over  which  the  dispute  arose;  and 

"(C)  one  tadlvldual,  not  employed  by  the 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
taUty  controlling  the  Federal  property  over 
which  the  dispute  arose,  who  shall  serve  as 
chairman,  Jointly  designated  by  the  members 
appointed  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 
If  any  party  falls  to  designate  a  member 
under  paragraph  (2)  (A),  (B),  or  (C),  the 
Secretary  shsU  designate  such  member  on 
behalf  of  such  party.  If  the  panel  appointed 
piirsuant  to  paragraph  (2)  finds  that  the 
acts  or  practices  of  any  such  department, 
agency,  or  InstrumentaUty  are  ta  violation  of 
this  Act,  or  any  regulation  Issued  thereimder, 
the  head  of  any  such  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  shall  cause  such  acts  or 
practices  to  l>e  termtaated  promptly  and  shall 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  panel. 

"(c)  The  decisions  of  a  panel  convened 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section 
ShaU  be  matters  of  public  record  and  shaU 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  aU  reason- 
able costs  of  arbitration  under  this  section  ta 
accordance  with  a  schedule  of  fees  and  ex- 
penses he  shall  publish  ta  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
vending  machine  Income  obtained  from  the 
operation  of  vendtag  machines  on  Federal 
prc^erty  shaU  accrue  ( 1)  to  the  bltad  licensee 
operating  a  vendtag  faclUty  on  such  prc^- 
erty,  or  (2)  ta  the  event  there  Is  no  bUnd 
licensee  operating  such  faculty  on  such 
property,  to  the  State  agency  In  whose  State 
the  Federal  pr<^)erty  is  located,  for  the  uses 
designated  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
except  that  with  respect  to  tacome  which 
accrues  under  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  regulations 
Imposing  a  celling  on  tacome  from  such 
vending  machines  for  an  tadlvldual  bltad 
Ucensee.  In  the  event  such  a  ceUlng  Is  im- 
posed, no  blind  licensee  shaU  receive  less 
vending  machtae  Income  under  such  ceUIng 
than  he  was  receivtag  on  January  1,  1974. 
No  limitation  shall  be  Imposed  on  tacome 
from  vending  machines,  combtaed  to  create 
a  vendtag  facility,  which  are  maintained, 
serviced,  or  operated  by  a  bltad  licensee.  Any 
amounts  received  by  a  bltad  licensee  that 
are  In  excess  of  the  amount  permitted  to 
accrue  to  him  under  any  celltag  Imposed  by 
the  Commissioner  shall  be  disbursed  to  the 
appropriate  State  agency  under  clause  (2)  of 
this  subsection  and  shall  be  used  by  such 
agency  In  accordamce  with  subsection  (c)  oX 
this  section. 


"(b)(1)    After    June    80,    1074,    100    per 
cen^ium  of  all  vendtag  machine  tacome  from 
vending  machtaes  on  Federal  property  which 
are  In  direct  competition  with  a  bUnd  vend- 
ing faculty  shall  twjcrue  as  specified  ta  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  this  section.  'Direct  competi- 
tion' as  used  In  this  section  means  the  exist- 
ence of  any  vending  machines  or  faculties 
operated  on  the  same  premises  as  a  bltad 
vendtag   faclUty   except   that   vendtag   ma- 
chtaes or  faculties  operated  ta  areas  serving 
employees  the  majority  of  whom  do  not  have 
access  to  the  bltad  vendtag  faculty  shall  not 
be  considered  In  direct  cconpetltlon  with  the 
blind  vendtag  faculty.  After  Jime  30.  1974. 
50  per  centum  of  aU  vending  machine  tacome 
from  vending  machtaes  on  Federal  property 
which  are  not  In  direct  competition  with  a 
blind  vending  faclUty  shall  accrue  as  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon.  except 
that  with  respect   to  Federal   property   at 
which  at  least  60  per  centum  of  the  total 
hours  worked  on  the  premises  occvirs  during 
periods  other  than  normal  worktag  hours.  25 
per  centum  of  such  Income  shaU  so  accrue. 
"(2)    Any    vendtag    machine    tacome    re- 
matatag  after  assignment  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)   and  (b)(1)  of  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  such  purposes  as  determtaed  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  who  shaU  con- 
sider the  views  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  upon  whose 
premises  the  machtaes  are  located,  as  weU  as 
those  of  any  groups  or  organizations  which 
may  be  affected  by  such  regulations.  No  new 
vendtag  machtaes  or  replacements  for  ex- 
isting vending  machtaes  may  be  instaUed  on 
Federal  property  unless  aU  income  from  such 
machtaes  shall  accrue  as  specified  ta  subsec- 
tion  (a)   of  this  section.  The  head  of  each 
department,  agency,  and  instrumentality  of 
the  United   States   shall   Instu-e   compliance 
with  this  section  with  respect  to  buUdlngs, 
Installations,  and  facilities  under  his  control, 
and  shall  be  resp>onslble  for  collection  of, 
and  accounttag  for,  such  vending  machine 
income. 

"(c)  All  vending  machtae  Income  which 
accrues  to  a  State  Ucenstag  agency  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
tised  to  establish  retirement  or  ptenslon  plans, 
for  health  Insurance  contributions,  and  for 
provision  of  paid  sick  leave  and  vacation  time 
for  blind  licenses  in  such  State,  subject  to  a 
vote  of  bltad  licensees  as  provided  under  sec- 
tion 3(3)  (E)  of  this  Act.  Any  vending  ma- 
chine tacome  remataing  after  application  of 
the  first  sentence  of  this  sul>sectlon  shall  be 
xised  for  the  purposes  specified  ta  sections 
3(3)  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  this  Act, 
and  any  assessment  charged  to  bltad  li- 
censees by  a  State  licensing  agency  shaU  be 
reduced  pro  rata  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  of  such  remalntag  vendtag  machtae 
Income. 

"(d)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)(1)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  Income  from  vend- 
tag machtaes  wlthta  retaU  sales  outlets  un- 
der the  control  of  exchange  or  ships'  stores 
systems  authorized  by  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  to  tacome  from  vendtag  machtaes 
operated  by  the  Veterans  Canteen  Service,  or 
to  tacome  from  vending  machtaes  not  ta  di- 
rect competition  with  a  bltad  vendtag  facil- 
ity at  tadlvldual  locations,  instaUatlons.  or 
facilities  on  Federal  property  the  total  of 
which  at  such  individual  locations.  Instal- 
lations, or  faculties  does  not  exceed  $3,000 
annually. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  a  bltad  vendtag  fa- 
cility tacludes  the  operation  of  a  cafeteria, 
the  contract  for  the  operation  of  such  cafe- 
teria shall  specify  that  It  shaU  t>e  operated 
at  a  reasonable  cost  consistent  with  a  fair 
return,  high  quality  food,  and  reasonable 
prices. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  operate  to  pre- 
clude preexlsttag  or  future  arrangements,  or 
regulations  of  departments,  agencies,  or  In- 
strumentalities of  the  United  States,  under 
which  bltad  licensees  (1)  receive  a  greater 
percentage  or  amount  of  vending  machine  In- 
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come  than  that  specified  In  subsection  (b) 
(1)  of  this  section,  or  (3)  receive  vending 
machine  Income  from  Individual  locations, 
installations,  or  facilities  on  Federal  property 
the  total  of  which  at  such  Individual  loca- 
tions, installations,  or  facilities  does  not  ex- 
ceed $3,000  annually. 

"(g)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
and  promulgate  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"Sec.  8.  The  Commlssiouer  shall  Insure, 
through  promulgation  of  appropriate  regu- 
lations, that  uniform  and  effective  training 
programs,  including  on-the-]ob  training, 
are  provided  for  blind  individuals,  through 
services  iinder  the  RehabUitaUon  Act  of 
1973  (Public  Law  93-112).  He  shall  fur- 
ther Insure  that  State  agencies  provide  pro- 
grams foe  upward  moblllt  -  (including  fur- 
ther education  and  additional  training  or 
retraining  for  improved  work  opportvmlties) 
for  all  trainees  imder  this  Act,  and  that  fol- 
low-along services  are  provided  to  such 
trainees  to  assure  that  their  maximum  voca- 
tional potential  is  achieved.". 

DETIKrnONS 

Sec.  8.  Section  9  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  section  7  of  this  Act, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

"(1)  'blind  person'  means  a  person  whose 
centTBd  vlsusJ  acuity  does  not  exceed  20/200, 
In  the  better  eye  with  correcting  lenses  or 
whose  visual  acuity,  if  better  than  20/200, 
is  accompanied  by  a  limit  to  the  field  of 
vision  In  the  better  eye  to  such  a  degree  that 
its  widest  diameter  subtends  an  angle  of  no 
greater  than  twenty  degrees.  In  determining 
whether  an  individual  is  blind,  there  shall 
be  an  examination  by  a  physician  skUled  in 
diseases  of  tht  eye,  or  by  an  optometrist, 
whichever  the   individual  shall   select; 

"(2)  'Commissioner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  RehabUltation  Services  Ad- 
ministration; 

"(3)  'Federal  property'  means  any  build- 
ing, land,  or  other  real  property  owned, 
leased,  or  occupied  by  any  department,  agen- 
cy, or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
(including  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  United  States  Postal  Service),  or  any 
other  instrumentality  wholly  owned  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States: 

"(4)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

"(5)  'State'  means  a  State,  territory,  pos- 
session, Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: 

"(8)  'United  States'  includes  the  several 
States,  territories,  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(7)  'vending  faculty'  means  automatic 
vending  machines,  cafeterias,  snack  bars, 
cart  service,  shelters,  counters,  and  such 
other  appropriate  auxiliary  equipment  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe  as  be- 
ing necessary  for  the  sale  of  the  articles 
or  services  described  in  section  2(a)(5)  of 
this  Act  and  which  may  be  operated  by 
blind  licensees;  and 

"(8)  'vending  machine  income'  means  re- 
ceipts (other  than  those  of  a  blind  licensee) 
from  vending  machine  operations  on  Federal 
property,  after  cost  of  goods  sold,  where  the 
machines  are  operated,  serviced,  or  main- 
,tained  by,  or  with  the  approval  of,  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  or  commissions  paid  (other 
than  to  a  blind  licensee)  by  a  conunerclal 
vending  concern  which  operates,  services,  and 
maintains  vending  machines  on  Federal 
property  for,  or  with  the  approval  of,  a  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrmneutality  of  the 
UuHed  States.". 

PXRSONNXI. 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  directed  to  assign  to 


the  Office  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handi- 
capped of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  ten  additional  full- 
time  personnel  (or  their  equiffUent) ,  five  of 
whom  shall  be  supportive  bersonnel,  to 
carry  out  duties  related  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Randolph -Sheppa  "d  Act. 

(b)  Section  6108(c)  of  tile  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  ,t  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  perl  >d  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (11)  and  Inse  ting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragi  iph  (11)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(12)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  subject  to  the  ^^^ndards  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  this  chapter,  may 
place  one  additional  position  in  the  Office 
for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  .Administration 
in  GS-16,  OS-17,  or  OS-18. ". 

(c)  In  selecting  personnel  ta  fill  any  posi- 
tion under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welftre  shall  give 
preference  to  blind  individuals. 

(d)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Rs  adolph-Shep- 
pard  Act,  as  redesignated  by  &e  tion  7  of  this 
Act,  is  amended  by  striking  « ut  ",  and  at 
least  50  per  centum  of  such  a  Iditional  per- 
sonnel shall  l>e  blind  persons'^. 

AODTTIONAL   STATE    RESPONsilBnjTTES 

Sec.  10.  In  addition  to  other  "requirements 
Imposed  in  this  Act  and  in  ttte  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  upon  State  licen  sing  agencies, 
such  agencies  shall — 

(1)  provide  to  each  blind  licensee  access 
to  all  relevant  financial  data,  in  eluding  quar- 
terly and  annual  financial  re  >ort8,  on  the 
operation  of  the  State  vendinj  facility  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  conduct  the  biennial  'lection  of  a 
Committee  of  Blind  Vendors  who  shall  be 
fully  representative  of  all  blin  1  licensees  in 
the  State  program,  and 

(3)  Insure  that  such  commi  itee's  respon- 
sibilities include  (A)  partlcipai  ion,  virith  the 
State  agency,  in  major  admlnfctratlve  deci- 
sions and  policy  and  program  development, 

(B)  receiving  grievances  of  blind  licensees 
and  serving  as  advocates  for  slich  licensees, 

(C)  participation,  with  the  St^te  agency,  in 
the  development  and  administration  of  a 
transfer  and  promotion  systeni  for  blind  li- 
censees, (D)  participation,  w^h  the  State 
agency,  in  developing  trainingj  and  retrain- 
ing programs,  and  (E)  sponsorthip  with  the 
assistance  of  the  State  agencyi  of  meetings 
and  instructional  conferences  [for  blind  li- 
censees. 

STANDARDS,    STUDIES,    AND   REPORTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary,] through  the 
Commissioner  after  a  period  on  study  not  to 
exceed  six  months  following  I  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  after  full  con- 
sultation with,  and  full  consldiratlon  of  the 
views  of,  blind  vendors  and  State  licensing 
agencies,  shall  promulgate  national  stand- 
ards for  funds  set  aside  pursutint  to  section 
3(3)  of  the  Randolph-Sheppajd  Act  which 
include  maximum  and  mlnimnim  amounts 
for  such  funds,  and  appropriate  contribu- 
tions, if  any,  to  such  funds  by  qiind  vendors. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  sludy  the  fea- 
sibility and  desirability  of  ei  tabllshlng  a 
nationally  administered  retiren  ent.  pension, 
and  health  insurance  system  for  blind  li- 
censees, and  such  study  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  consideration  of  eligibility 
standards,  amounts  and  sourcej  of  contribu- 
tions, number  of  potential  parti  ;lpants,  total 
costs,  and  alternative  forms  ol  administra- 
tion, including  trust  funds  a  id  revolving 
funds. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  wiAln  one  year 
following  the  date  of  enactmen ;  of  this  Act, 
complete  the  study  required  1  ly  paragraph 
(1)   of  this  subsection  and  ref  art  his  find- 


ings, together  with  any  recommei  idations,  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
September  30,  1975,  complete  an  evaluation 
of  the  method  of  assigning  vendi  ig  machine 
income  under  section  7(b)(1)  cf  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act,  Including  Is  effect  on 
the  growth  of  the  program  authoi  Ized  by  the 
Act,  and  on  the  operation  of  nona  iproprlated 
fund  activities,  and  within  thirty  days  there- 
after he  shall  report  his  flndinis,  together 
with  any  recommendations,  to  tl*  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress.  T 

(d)  Each  State  licensing  agency  shall, 
within  one  year  following  the  dais  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  submit  to  the  feecretary  a 
report,  with  appropriate  supporting  docu- 
mentation, which  shows  the  actions  taken 
by  such  agency  to  meet  the  raqulrements 
of  section  2(b)(1)  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act.  I 

AUDIT 

Sec.  12.  Tlie  Comptroller  General  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  regular  aQd  periodic 
audits  of  all  nonappropriated  furid  activities 
which  receive  income  from  vendiiig  machines 
on  Federal  property,  imder  sucq^rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  |n  the  con- 
duct of  such  audits  he  and  his  dLly  author- 
ized representatives  shall  have  aocess  to  any 
relevant  books,  documents,  paperl,  accounts, 
and  records  of  such  activities  af  he  deems 
necessary. 

The  ACTING  PRESroENTfpro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  debate  on  this  bill  is 
limited  to  15  minutes,  to  be  equsdly  di- 
vided between  and  controlled  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  wi  h  15  min- 
utes on  any  amendments,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeals. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  my;  elf  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  granted  thi!  privUege 
of  the  floor  during  the  considei  ation  and 
the  vote  on  S.  2581 :  Robert  HJimphreys, 
Michael  Francis,  Lisa  WalHer,  Tiaer 
Sunley,  Roy  Millenson,  anc  Eleanor 
Parker. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  s  o  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pi'es  dent,  this 
is  a  very  special  day  for  me.  With  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  S.  2581,  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  Amer  dments  of 
1974,  an  expansion  of  the  blijid  vendor 
progi'am  is  one  step  closer  to  r  jalization. 
More  than  that,  however,  thi^  day  has 
more  than  ordinary  sentimental  signifi- 
cance, for  it  was  on  this  day,  38  years 
ago,  that  the  original  Blind  VeOdor's  Act, 
which  I  had  the  great  honor  f  nd  privi- 
lege to  sponsor,  became  law. 

It  was  exactly  5  years  ago  do  the  day 
that  I  introduced  in  the  9l5t  Congress 
my  first  bill  to  amend  the  Blii  id  Vendor 
Act.  S.  2461.  I  believe  that  S.  2581,  the 
third  in  a  series  of  my  bills  to  i  nodernize 
and  Improve  that  act,  can  ani  will  be- 
come law  substantially  in  its  present 
form. 
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This  measure  would  amend 
dolph-Sheppard  Act,  which 
into  law  on  June  20,  1936,  by 
President  of  the  United  States 
D.  Roosevelt.  I  was  a  Member 
House  at  that  time.  I  was  joiijed 
sponsoi-ship  of  this  legislation 
former  Member  of  the  U.8 
Te-xas.  Morris  Sheppai-d. 


the  Ran- 

signed 

the  then 

Franklin 

of  the 

in  the 

by   the 

from 


Sei  late 


We  believed  then— and  Congress  ap- 
proved that  measure— that  we  had  not 
only  the  opportunity  but  also,  in  a  sense, 
a  very  real  responsibility  to  help  the 
blind  persons  who  formed  a  splendid  seg- 
ment of  our  society,  to  help  them  not  by 
handouts,  per  se,  but  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves.  And  so  the  blind  vendor 
program  came  into  being. 

Today,  we  are  hopeful  that  we  will 
accelerate  that  program.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 3.600  bUnd  persons  in  the 
United  States  of  America  who  are  self- 
supporting  participants  in  this  program. 
They  are  not  on  relief  or  charity. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  speak  against 
welfare  programs.  There  are  those  who 
are  elderly,  and  those  who  cannot  work, 
who  need  this  assistance  for  which  I  and 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
voted  repeatedly.  In  a  sense,  as  I  look 
back  38  years,  I  recall  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States  was  a  man  for 
humanity.  Congress  had  acted  in  giving 
these  blind  persons  the  opportunity  not 
to  retire  into  the  shadows  of  life,  but  to 
come  out,  Mr.  President,  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  marketplace,  as  they  have 
been  doing  through  the  years. 

As  I  have  indicated,  it  was  5  years  ago 
to  the  day  that  I  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress  my  first  bill  to  amend  the 
Blind  Vendor  Act,  S.  2461. 

It  is  our  belief.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  pending  measure,  the  third  in  a 
series  of  the  bills  on  this  subject  to  which 
I  have  attached  my  interest,  which  now 
comes  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  this  subject  has  received  the 
most  careful  attention  in  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  passed  as  reported  from 
the  full  committee  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill,  a  bill 
that  has  not  only  compassion  in  it.  for 
that  is  not  enough:  for  when  legislation 
Is  passed,  it  must  have  a  validity,  and 
there  Is  a  validity  which  has  been  written 
into  this  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  5  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
There  are  40  sponsors  of  this  measure. 
These  sponsors  come  from  both  sides  of 
the  Chamber,  both  political  parties. 
Their  personal  philosophies,  interests, 
and  ideologies  ai«.  In  microcosm,  as  var- 
ied as  those  of  America  Itself. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  indi- 
cate that  those  who  joined  in  this  ef- 
fort are  interested  in  continuing  the 
program,  but,  more  important,  to  ex- 
pand the  program  so  that  thousands  of 
blind  persons  can  operate  the  vending 
facilities  not  only  in  the  Federal  build- 
ings and  other  property  of  the  United 
States,  but  can  also  continue  in  the  oth- 
er political  subdivisions,  in  the  States, 
the  counties,  and  the  local  communities 
to  have  these  facilities  in  operation. 

When  I  introduced  S.  2581  on  October 
13  of  last  year,  I  made  this  observation: 
|I)t  was  my  belief  in  1969  that  amend- 
ments were  needed  to  protect  blind  vendors 
and  improve  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro- 
gram. Today  ...  I  am  more  convinced  that 
iiction  is  urgently  needed.  We  must  prevent 


erosion  of  the  p^gram  and  erosion  of  blind 
vendors'  Income,  and  improve  and  expand 
opportunltlec  for  meaningful  employment 
of  blind  Individuals. 


This  statement  provides  the  reasoning 
behind  each  and  every  provision  in  the 
pending  measure— prevention  of  the  ero- 
sion of  the  program,  prevention  of  the 
erosion  of  blind  vendors'  income,  and 
expansion  and  improvement  of  employ- 
ment for  blind  people. 

Today  I  am  more  convinced  that  ac- 
tion is  presently  needed.  We  must  pre- 
vent erosion  of  the  program  and  improve 
and  expand  opportunities  for  meaningful 
employment  of  blind  individuals. 

That  reasoning,  wliich  I  believe  is 
sound,  is  written  into  each  and  every 
provision  of  the  measure  before  us.  We 
need  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  this  effort, 
and  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  the  blind 
vendors'  income.  We  need,  of  course,  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  improvement, 
and  not  only  improvement  in  the  pro- 
gram and  the  facilities,  but  also  improve- 
ment in  the  level  of  employment  of  our 
blind. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senators  time  on  the  bill  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
be  recognized.  I  wish  to  yield  whatever 
time  is  available  on  this  side  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
who  has  provided  such  outstanding  lead- 
ership with  regard  to  this  particular 
legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will,  therefore,  have 
aiiother  71/2  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  generosity  of  my  col- 
league, the  minority  whip.  I  know  that 
he  1ms  supported  this  program.  I  want  to 
mention  that  he  is  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2581. 
The  measure  comes  from  our  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee  with  the 
stamp,  as  I  indicated,  of  the  member- 
ship of  both  parties. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  program,  in  the  Federal  sector, 
is  being  eroded.  Between  1971  and  1973 
the  number  of  blind  vending  stands  on 
Federal  property  declined  by  seven— 
from  881  to  874.  During  the  same  3-year 
period,  the  number  of  blind  vending 
stands  on  State,  local,  and  private  prop- 
erty increased  by  172- from  2.261  to 
2.433.  It  is  Ironic  that  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  program,  which  was  conceived 
to  be  a  Federal  program  in  federally  con- 
trolled buildings,  and  was  so  created  by 
act  of  Congress,  has  turned  out  to  be  con- 
siderably more  successful  as  a  non- 
Federal  program,  on  property  that  is  not 
federally  controlled. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  blind  vendors'  in- 
comes are  being  eroded.  It  is  true  that 
average  annual  incomes  have  increased 
over  the  years.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1973  the  average  blind  vendor  was  earn- 
ing $7,428,  a  6.2-percent  Improvement 
over  the  previous  year.  But  this  statistic 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Blind 
vendoi-s  ai-e  competed  against  by  auto- 
matic vending  machines  and  minority 
business  enterprises  and  federally  con- 
trolled cafeteria  operations.  They  pay  in- 
come taxes  and  are  assessed  as  much  as 
10  percent  of  their  gross  income  by  State 


licensing  agencies  which  run  the  vendor 
programs.  They  attempt,  through  judi- 
cial process,  to  diminish  the  competition 
that  goes  against  the  grain  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  or  they  seek  to 
redress  other  grievances,  and  are  told 
they  have  no  standing  to  sue. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  quote  again  from 
the  statement  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
2581.  now  before  us.  I  think  these  words 
are  applicable  today,  as  they  were  8 
months  ago. 

How  much  time,  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have? 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH  'continuing): 
The  blind  vendors  have  met  with  obstacles 
each  torturous  step  of  the  way.  They  find 
a  General  Services  AdmlnUtration  which 
proposes  regulations  to  reduce  the  kinds  of 
articles  they  can  sell  in  Government  build- 
ings. They  find  competition  from  Federal 
employee  welfare  and  recreation  associa- 
tions which  operate  their  own  vending  ma- 
chines. They  find  military  post  commanders 
who  are  unwilling  to  consider  blind  vendor 
sites  at  their  installations.  They  find  the 
implementation  of  an  Executive  Order  which 
results  in  the  placement  of  a  minority  bus- 
iness enterprise  in  competition  with  a  blind 
vendor  on  the  same  Federal  property.  They 
even  find,  Mr.  Presdient,  if  reports  are  true — 
and  this  is  difficult  to  conceive — that  an 
employee  association  at  a  major  Federal 
space  Installation  demanded  that  blind  ven- 
dors give  10  percent  of  their  profits  to  the 
employee  association. 


The  need  for  the  blind  vendor  program 
is  too  great  to  permit  these  obstacles  to 
continue.  It  was  said  in  1962  that  there 
were  at  least  40,000  blind  persons  who 
could  be  trained  to  operate  vending  fa- 
cilities. There  is  no  current  estimate 
available,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  level  has  diminished.  Some 
2,000  blind  young  people  are  graduating 
from  high  school  each  year.  There  aie  at 
least  500  Vietnam  veterans  who  were 
bUnded  in  the  service.  Administration 
officials  have  testified  that  the  number  of 
blind  vendors  in  the  program  could  be 
doubled  from  their  present  level  of  3,636 
within  a  5-year  peiiod. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  consider  these 
statistics  not  as  cold  numbers,  but  in 
terms  of  theii-  human  impact.  Fort.\- 
thousand  trainable  blind  people,  without 
jobs,  without  independence,  living  a 
day-to-day  existence,  probably  on  wel- 
fare. Five  hundred  veterans  who  have 
sacrificed  their  eyes  in  their  coimtrys 
service.  Two  thousand  youngsters,  bright 
with  hope,  seeking  against  odds  to 
"make  it"  in  today's  world. 

A  Federal  program,  proven  in  its  suc- 
cess over  38  years,  which  can  help  uplift 
thousands  from  situations  of  dependence 
and  drains  on  the  tax  rolls  to  lives  of  ful- 
fillment, success,  dignity,  and  contribu- 
tion. 

Let  us  review  some  examples  of  exist- 
ing conditions  which  give  more  than  am- 
ple justification  to  the  provisions  of 
S.  2581,  the  pending  measure.  The  data 
related  to  these  conditions  are  derived 
from  a  report  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped,  which  I  chair,  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.    That    report,    the    information 
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from  which  formed  the  basis  for  a  num- 
ber of  the  provisions  of  S.  2581,  shows, 
for  example,  that  on  7  military  installa- 
tons  examined  by  the  General  Account- 
ing OfiQce,  4  vending  stands  were  con- 
trolled by  blind  persons,  while  52  such 
stands  were  operated  by  those  other  than 
the  blind.  Perhaps  more  alarming,  the 
blind  controlled  no  vending  machines, 
but  nonblind  persons  controlled  5,984 
such  machines.  These  few  statistics  give 
eloquent  testimony  to  some  of  the  mas- 
sive problems  faced  by  the  blind  vendor 
program,  as  well  as  the  institutional 
resistance  of  Federal  agencies  to  fully 
accepting  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro- 
gram. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  been  disappointing  in 
its  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  program.  As 
the  Comptroller  General's  report  states: 

Officials  estimated  that  less  than  2  man- 
years  of  professional  staff  time  was  spent 
on  administering  the  program  In  the  head- 
quarters office  dvtrlng  fiscal  year  1972  at  a 
cost  of  $45,000  to  $50,000.  No  significant  in- 
creases In  money  or  staff  are  expected  any 
time  soon.  Officials  could  not  estimate  re- 
gional office  efforts  but  believed  they  were 
minimal. 

Although  I  do  not  favor  an  unneces- 
sarily large  bureaucratic  establishment 
in  the  Federal  Government,  I  do  believe 
the  blind  vendor  program  deserves  con- 
siderably more  consideration  than  has 
been  given  it  by  the  Department  of  HEW. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  little  guidance  to 
the  States  in  the  administration  of  their 
programs  has  been  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Blind  vendors  operate  228  stands  on 
Postal  Service  property.  The  survey  of 
the  Comptroller  General  foimd  that  em- 
ployee associations  are  controlling  nearly 
all  the  vending  machines  at  each  postal 
facility  that  were  not  part  of  a  vending 
stand.  In  the  Postal  Service  facilities  re- 
viewed, about  $87,000  derived  from  vend- 
ing machines  was  assigned  to  blind  ven- 
dors, while  the  postal  employee  associa- 
tions retained  about  $1,592,000  for  rec- 
reation, trophies,  parties,  gifts,  public 
address  systems,  and  other  remem- 
brances for  employees  and  their  rela- 
tives. 

The  limited  survey  of  other  Federal 
agency  operations  shows  a  better  per- 
formance than  has  been  exhibited  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Postal 
Service.  Of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  District  of  Columbia  buildings  re- 
viewed, blind  vendors  controlled  35 
stands  and  279  vending  machines,  while 
others  controlled  18  stands  and  393 
machines. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
awarded  a  $4  million  contract  to  a 
minority  business  for  the  supply  and  op- 
eration of  vending  concessions  at  plants 
under  the  Commission's  jurisdiction.  The 
Commission's  regulations  give  clear  pref- 
erence to  blind  vendors.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  regulations.  Commission  o£a- 
cials  did  not  deem  these  concession  op- 
erations by  blind  persons  to  be  feasible. 

I  wanted  to  give  my  colleagues  some 
flavor  of  the  problems  encountered  by 
blind  vendors  and  their  program.  To  re- 
vitalize and  expand  this  program,  we 
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have  in  S.  2581  provided  t|iese  major 
changes  to  the  law: 

A  priority  for  the  operatidh  of  vend- 
ing facilities  by  blind  vendors  on  Federal 
property,  and  the  establishment  of  such 
facilities  on  all  such  properts  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible; 

Satisfactory  sites  to  be  p  -ovided  for 
such  blind-operated  facilites  in  all 
buildings  owned,  renovated,  leased,  or 
otherwise  occupied  by  Feder  il  agencies, 
to  the  extent  feasible; 

A  requirement  that  overa  1  authority 
over,  evaluation  of,  and  standards  for, 
the  program  be  placed  in  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  and  the  Commissldner  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration; 

Arbitration  and  judicial  re^rtew  of  blind 
vendor  and  State  agency  grievances; 

Assignment  to  blind  vendoi  s  and  State 
licensing  agencies  of  a  poition  of  all 
vending  machine  income  d(  rived  from 
machines  on  Federal  propertir;  and 

Improved  training  and  reti  aining  pro- 
grams for  blind  individua  s  and  in- 
creased administrative  personnel  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  strengthen  the 
program. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  paragraph  Irom  Senate 
Report  No.  93-937,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
S.2581: 
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The    Committee    regards 
Sheppard  Act  as  one  of  the 
and  effective  employment 
grams  ever  enacted  by  Congre^ 
dors  return  in  taxes  and 
far  In  excess  of  the  initial  small 
required  to  establish  their 
tions.    The    ramifications    of 
for  the  blind  vendor,  his  family 
munity.  and  the  nation  go  fa 
payment  of  taxes,  however.  Th  ; 
pride    engendered    by    the 
skills  and  entrepreneurial  abltty 
the  finest  example  of  a  healfhy 
compassionate    society 
true  expression  of  an  America^ 
respect.  Independence,  and 
trlbutlon    to    that   society. 
faced  by  many  blind  people  woT^ld 
out  the  existence  of  this 
fate  of  those  who  are  vendo^ 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act — a 
ence  on  welfare,  a  life  wlthoui 
a  burdensome,  stultifying 


Randolph- 
practical 
pro- 
Blind  ven- 
actlvlty 
Investment 
opera- 
1  his    program 
his  com- 
beyond  the 
dignity  and 
of 
represent 
vigorous, 
1    with    the 
Ideal — self- 
con- 
alternative 
also  wlth- 
be  the 
under   the 
exlst- 
hope  or  joy. 


nost 
opp  irtunlty 
igrea  s.  Bl: 
econ  jmlc 


bu  ;lness 


de^  elopment 


me  inlngful 
The 


pro  !ram 


m  irglnal 


dep  ;ndence. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  most  d>sirable  and 
necessary  legislation — desir  ible  because 
it  provides  new  opportunites  for  blind 
people  in  an  expanded  Ran  lolph-Shep- 
pard  program,  and  necessai  y  because  it 
stops  the  erosion  of  the  progi  am  which  so 
deeply  concerns  me  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  or  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Discussion  of  S.  2581  woul<  not  be  com- 
plete without  mentioning  the  diligent 
efforts  of  the  able  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  oi^  the  Handi- 
capped, Senator  Stafford,  iii  helping  me 
to  bring  this  important  moasure  to  the 
Senate.  His  knowledge  and  fledication  to 
the  principles  of  the  blind  [vendor  pro- 
gram have  been  most  valuaole.  The  views 
of,  and  assistance  provided!  by,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  the  valued  coimspl  of  the  able 
ranking  minority   member!  of   the   full 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presidei  t,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  intentions  of  i  he  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act  amendments  of  1974 
will  pass  through  the  Congresi  and  be 
signed  by  the  President  into  aw.  The 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the  b  lind  peo- 
ple of  our  coimtry  are  necessary  and 
pi-oper  and  will  increase  the  proiductivity 
of  a  forgotten  segment  of  our  »ociety. 

On  March  2, 1974, 1  introduced  amend- 
ment No.  1045  to  S.  3581  whifch  would 
have  provided  for  the  retention  of  mon- 
eys received  from  vending  machines  by 
employees  in  areas  exclusively  away 
from  use  by  the  public.  My  amendment 
would  not  have  significantly  changed 
the  character  of  the  bill.  I 

The  moneys  which  the  various  depart- 
ments in  the  Federal  Government  re- 
ceive from  the  vending  machines  used 
exclusively  by  employees  are  not  sizable; 
and  are  used  for  the  purchase  tf  flowers 
in  times  of  sorrow,  for  scholaifships  for 
a  deserving  student,  and  to  brifehten  the 
day  of  the  employees  with  ottjer  chari- 
table contributions. 

The  few  moneys  received  bjj  the  em- 
ployees from  the  vending  maaiines  are 
not  used  for  personal  enrichmant  of  any 
of  the  employees,  but  for  the!  common 
good  and  morale  of  the  employees. 

We  should  not  be  too  eage^  to  take 
away  the  few  resources  from  i  a  worth- 
while purpose.  We  should  makg  more  fa- 
cilities and  moneys  available  Ui  the  blind 
people  of  our  country,  but  not  it  the  ex- 
pense of  other  worthwhile  oharitable 
endeavors. 

I  have  consistently  suppcrted  the 
blind  people  of  this  country  in  their 
struggle  for  individuality  i.nd  self- 
determination.  They  do  not  as  s.  for  very 
much  from  their  Government  or  other 
people.  They  only  want  to  ietermine 
the  direction  of  their  existence  without 
constant  outside  interference.  I  believe 
the  blind  people  of  America  now  have 
a  chance  for  self-determination  and  in- 
dependence. The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  being  considered  by  the 
Senate,  has  attempted  to  weith  the  in 
terests  of  the  blind  with  th( 
of  the  employees.  However,  the  employ 
ees  will  still  be  prohibited  4*01^  their 
determination  of  charitable 
tions.  We  in  the  Government  Should  not 
rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  want  to 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  I 
of  past  efforts  he  has  made  oil  behalf  of 
blind  individuals.  I  know  that  he  shai'es 
with  me  a  deep  interest  in  improving 
living  and  working  conditions  for  this 
important  segment  of  our  h^dicapped 
population. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  correct 
in  his  imderstanding  that  tie  pending 
measure  goes  a  long  way  toward  meet 
Ing  the  objections  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees, while  at  the  same  tirie  permit- 
ting a  major  improvement  and  expansion 
In  opportunities  for  the  employment  of 
blind  vendors. 

RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD     ACT     AMENDMENTS 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
press   my   support  for   S. 
strengthens  and  improves  the 
Sheppard  Act,  one  of  the  mofet 
ful  and  important  Federal  prpgrams 
the  blind  in  America. 
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As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2581  and  one  who 
believes  very  strongly  in  the  act's  philos- 
ophy and  goals,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
give  this  legislation  the  firm  vote  of 
support  and  approval  which  it  so  richly 
deserves. 

The  blind  have  always  been  a  group 
with  unique  potential  in  our  society. 
Time  and  again,  they  have  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  their  handicap  can  be 
overcome.  They  have  shown  themselves 
capable  of  almost  any  success  which  hu- 
man energy  can  achieve — in  the  profes- 
sions, the  arts  and  in  the  business  world. 

Some  do  so  on  the  basis  of  sheer  in- 
dividual willpower  and  determination. 
And  in  any  group  there  will  always  be 
those  who  can  go  it  alone,  without  a 
helping  hand,  to  make  their  mark  in 
society. 

ASSISTANCE    CAN    BE    CECCIAL 

But,  millions  of  others  who  are  blind 
have  found  that  a  helping  hand  makes 
all  the  difference  In  the  world.  It  may  be 
the  hand  of  a  teacher,  a  counselor,  or  a 
vocational  therapist.  It  may  be  the  op- 
portunity to  have  a  guide  dog  or  to  have 
access  to  a  Braille  Library.  These  hands 
reach  out  from  many  sources  and  help  in 
many  ways.  .     ,  ..    . 

Many  years  ago,  it  was  recognized  that 
Government  could  extend  a  very  strong 
and  effective  hand  of  assistance  to  the 
blind.  And  over  the  years  a  large  number 
of  special  Government  efforts  have  been 
made.  One  of  these,  which  originated  In 
1936,  was  the  law  which  sought  to  pro- 
vide expanded  business  opportimities  to 
the  blind  in  the  operation  of  vending 
facilities  on  Federal  property. 

FEDERAX,  PBOGRAM  IK  1936 

This  law,  known  as  the  Randolph- 
Shephard  Act,  was  designed  to  open  an 
especially  attractive  field  of  small  busi- 
ness opportunities  for  the  blind.  Pref- 
erence was  established  for  blind  per- 
sons— ^wherever  feasible — for  operating 
vending  facilities  In  the  thousands  of 
Federal  installations — both  military  and 
civilian — throughout  the  country. 

When  enacted  back  in  1936,  this  was  a 
meaningful  assistance  to  the  blind.  It 
provided  opportunities,  not  handouts, 
and  this  Is  the  most  effective  approach 
from  any  point  of  view. 

Over  the  years  the  program  functioned 
rather  effectively  and  without  a  great 
deal  of  publicity. 

MEASURE   OT   ACHIEVEMENT 

A  measm-e  of  the  program's  Impact 
over  the  last  20  years  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  figures: 

The  number  of  blind-vendor  opera- 
tions has  groTi-n  from  some  1,500  to  more 
than  3,200. 

Annual  sales  have  grown  500  percent 
to  nearly  $110  million. 

Average  yearly  net  earnings  have  risen 
from  $2,200  to  almost  $7,000  for  each 
stand. 

These  are  good  figures,  and  they  repre- 
sent more  than  3,500  blind  men  and 
women  who  as  the  operators  of  small 
businesses  are  providing  valuable  services 
earning  a  livelihood,  paying  taxes,  and 
otherwise  participating  in  the  main- 
stream of  our  country's  economic  struc- 
ture. 


KBCENT  STDST  SHOWS  FBOBIXMS 

But  as  the  Federal  Govemmoit  has 
grown  since  1936  the  vending  operations 
In  Federal  buildings  and  on  Federal  facil- 
ities have  grown  significantly. 

Inevitably,  competition  has  arisen  for 
the  vending  business.  And  as  this  com- 
petition has  developed  the  blind  have 
faced  an  erosion  of  their  opportunities. 

Recently,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice conducted  a  survey  of  the  act's  effec- 
tiveness. The  disclosures  were  disturbing. 

Basically,  I  think  the  findings  could  be 
characterized  as  showing  that  the  pro- 
gram's administration  has  become  lax 
and  inconsistent.  Enforcement  has  not 
been  vigorous.  And  consequently,  the 
blind  have  not  received  the  full  benefits 
of  the  program. 

NEED    TO    STRENGTHEN    PROGRAM 

I  believe  the  report  discloses  a  need 
to  strengthen  this  national  policy  as  as- 
sisting the  blind  and  providing  them  with 
wen-deserved  opportunities  to  succeed. 

Therefore,  I  have  joined  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  In  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate  to  make  the  pro- 
gram more  effective  and  to  strengthen 
the  policy  behind  It. 

PRIORITT    FOR    BLIND    ESTABLISHED 

Basically,  the  bill  establishes  a  clear- 
cut  and  specific  priority — ^not  merely  a 
preference — for  blind  vendors.  It  backs 
up  that  priority  wiUi  regulations  to  in- 
sure that  the  priority  is  given  full  force 
and  effect. 

A  number  of  additional  changes  are 
made  to  tighten  up  the  program,  elimi- 
nate inconsistencies,  and  place  clear  re- 
sponsibility for  Federal  supervision 
within  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

CONSTRUCTIVE     APPROACH 

I  believe  this  bill  represents  a  construc- 
tive and  positive  approach  to  improving 
an  important  Federal  policy.  It  meets  a 
clear  need  to  improve  upon  a  well-estab- 
lished program.  It  expands  opportunities, 
not  expenditures.  And  It  could  not  be  di- 
rected toward  any  more  productive  or 
worthwhile  end. 

And  there  is  clearly  the  potential  for 
expanding  the  program's  effectiveness. 

MANY     COUU>    BENKTIT 

More  than  a  decade  ago  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  at  least  40,000 
blind  persons  who  could  successfully  par- 
ticipate in  the  vending  program.  Today^ 
some  6,000  blind  students  are  in  high 
school  throughout  the  country — more 
than  500  Vietnam  veterans  were  blinded 
during  the  war. 

These  people  do  not  need  handouts. 
They  do  not  want  to  become  welfare 
cases.  All  they  need  is  the  chance  to  make 
a  go  of  it  on  their  own  and  to  earn  their 
own  way. 

Hopefully,  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day—by strengthening  this  Federal  pol- 
icy and  program  for  the  blind — will  make 
the  realization  of  those  ambitions  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  page  27 
of  the  conference  report.  It  Is  noted 
that  SX-2581,  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  Amendments  of  1974,  require  "no 
new   authorization  of  appropriations." 


The  fact  that  this  is  a  no  cost  bill  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  it  Is  a  no 
value  bill.  Since  the  enactment  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  In  1936,  thou- 
sands of  blind  persons  have  been  enabled 
to  own  and  conduct  their  own  small 
businesses — ^vending  stands  in  Govern- 
ment buildings — and  be  self-supporting. 
Even  more  important,  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  has  enabled  them  to  retain 
their  dignity  and  pride. 

By  extending  and  expanding  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  we  are  con- 
tinuing and  strengthening  the  effort 
commenced  almost  40  years  ago  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  handica^jped,  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  who  in  1936  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  joined  with  Senator 
Sheppard  of  Texas  in  the  first  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act.  It  is  heartening  that 
Senator  Randolph  has  maintained  over 
the  years  his  lively  interest  tn  the  prob- 
lems of  the  blind  and  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  is  evidence  of  the  verve  and  vigor 
with  which  he  has  pursued  this  battle. 
Mr.    President,    I    urge    passage    of 

S.  2581. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Senate's  consideration 
today  of  S.  2581,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act  to  more  effectively 
promote  the  welfare  of  blind  vendors,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  testimony  of  Vincent  L.  Con- 
nery,  president  of  the  National  Treasury 
Employees  Union,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped,  support- 
ing this  measure. 

I  strongly  support  this  bill  and  wish 
to  make  a  special  note  of  this  profes- 
sional and  expert  testimony  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  testimony  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  name  is  Vincent  L.  Connery.  I  am 
President  of  the  National  Treasiiry  Employees 
Union,  formerly  known  as  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Internal  Revenue  Employees. 
NTEU  Is  the  exclusive  representative  of  mofe 
than  80  percent  of  those  Treasury  Depart- 
ment employees  who  are  eligible  to  be  rep- 
resented by  a  union. 

We  represent  more  General  Schedule  em- 
ployees in  a  single  Department  than  does  any 
other  Federal  employee  union.  NTEU  Is  also 
a  member  of  the  Coalition  of  American  Pub- 
lic Employees,  an  organization  composed  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees,  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Fire  Fighters,  and  ourselves.  To- 
gether, the  member  unions  of  the  Coalition 
represent  over  175.000  Federal  employees  and 
four  million  public  employees. 

Two  years  ago,  we  sat  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee and  expressed  our  unequivocal  sup- 
port for  legislation  which  would  prevent  the 
erosion  of  one  of  the  most  meaningful  pro- 
grams that  Congress  has  ever  enacted  for  en- 
abling blind  persons  to  become  self-support- 
ing citizens.  Our  firm  belief  In  the  necessity 
for  legislation  to  strengthen  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  has,  if  anything,  heightened 
with  the  passage  of  time.  Today,  we  are  more 
convinced  than  ever  of  the  need  for  enact- 
ment of  a  blU  which  would  markedly  im- 
prove employment  opportunities  for  the  visu- 
ally handicapped. 
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In  X936,  with  the  passage  of  the  Bandolph- 
Sheppard  Act.  Congress  determined  that  the 
blind  should  be  given  preference  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  vending  stands  and  created  a 
program  for  achieving  this  goal.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro- 
gram the  number  of  blind  employed  as  op- 
erators has  risen  to  3,583  men  and  women 
working  In  more  than  3.000  vending  stands 
throughout  the  country.  Because  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard program  people  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  confined  to  permanent 
unemployment  are  able  to  earn  a  living  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Literally  thou- 
sands of  blind  persons  have  been  able  to 
ealn  dignity  and  self-satisfaction  in  a  life 
which  could  have  been  filled  with  emptiness 
and  frustration. 

Yet  despite  the  laudatory  purpose  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  program  and  Its  proven 
effectiveness  as  a  source  of  gainful  employ- 
ment for  the  bUnd,  the  record  of  the  Federal 
government  has  been  woefully  remiss.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1972  there  were  only  878 
vending  stands  operated  by  blind  vendors 
on  Federal  property— three  fewer  than  at  the 
beginning  of  that  same  year.  As  Senator  Ran- 
dolph pointed  out  in  a  background  statement 
accompanying  the  Introduction  of  S.  2581  on 
October  13.  1973.  "Increases  In  the  total 
number  of  vendors  and  stands  has  resulted 
from  active  State,  local,  and  private  Industry 
placement  of  bUnd  vendors,  not  from  action 
from  the  Federal  government." 

Our  Federal  government,  which  should 
provide  the  leadership  in  such  a  noble  effort, 
has.  all  too  often,  spurned  the  visually  han- 
dicapped and  deprived  them  of  even  the 
opportunity  to  become  self-sufficient.  For  all 
the  concern  expressed  over  increasing  wel- 
fare rolls  and  the  urgency  of  finding  Jobs  for 
the  handicapped,  the  Federal  government  has 
done  little  to  promote  employment  for  the 
blind  under  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro- 
gram. In  many  Instances,  blind  vendors  have 
been  excluded  from  Federal  buildings  In 
others,  the  areas  In  which  they  are  permitted 
to  locate  stands  have  been  greatly  restricted 
and  they  have  been  forbidden  from  selling 
many  Items. 

In  Its  "Review  of  Vending  Operations  on 
Federally  Controlled  Property."  the  General 
Accounting   Office    vividly   underscored    the 
problem.  Without  belaboring  this  Subcom- 
mittee with   a  statistical  repetition  of  the 
OAO  report,  we  think  It  Important  to  note 
a  few  of  Its  salient  facts  and  observations. 
In  the  portion  of  Its  review  dealing  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  OAO  observed 
that  while  vending  operations  on  property 
controlled  by  the  Defense  Department  are 
extensive,  "blind  vendors  are  limited  at  some 
locations,  and  other  locations  have  none  at 
all    This  has  occurred  because  DOD  Imple- 
ments regulations  In  a  way  which  supports 
and  encourages  vending  operations  that  ben- 
efit the  recreation  and  welfare  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel  and  gives  little  con- 
sideration for  the  blind." 

To  further  dramatize  the  extent  to  which 
bUnd    vendors    have    been    excluded    from 
Defense  Department  Installations,  the  OAO 
reported  that  the  annual  gross  sales  from 
vending  operations  at  the  seven  locations  It 
visited    were    over    •12.8    mUllon.    Of    this 
amount,  blind  vendors*  gross  receipts  were 
about  $230,600,  while  various  nonappropri- 
ated fund  organizations.  Including  employee 
welfare  associations,  had  gross  sales  of  $93 
million.    In    addition,    these    organizations 
earned  $900,000  In  commissions  from  vending 
machines  to  bring  their  total  gross  receipts 
to  $10.2  minion.  Commercial  vending  con- 
cerns had  gross  sales  of  $9.3  million.  In  ef- 
fect,  at  the  Installations  surveyed  by  the 
GAO,  blind  vendors  received  less  than  2  per- 
cent   of   the    gross   receipts   from    vending 
operations. 

Turning   to   postal    service    facilities,   the 
OAO  explained  that  "although  bUnd  vendors 
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operate  stands  In  some  post  ofSce  lobbies, 
most  vending  operations  at  postal  faclUtles 
are  located  In  or  near  work  are^s,  and  are 
controUed  by  employee  welfare  oraanlzatlons. 
.  .  In  addition,  postal  officials  have  Inter- 
preted Postal  Service  regulatlonai  In  a  man- 
ner that  has  not  been  advantageous  to  the 
bUnd.  and  regulations  on  asslgnlbg  vending 
machine  Income  to  blind  vendors  have  not 
l)een  applied  consistently."  1 

In  Its  survey  of  291  major  pos*l  faclUtles. 
the  GAO  found  that  employee  4ssoclatlons, 
which  are  sponsored  In  large  p*rt  by  AFL- 
CIO  unions,  were  "controlling  ^e  vending 
stand  and  2,873  vending  machines."  Blind 
vendors  were  operating  68  vendlAg  stands  at 
these  locations.  Although  blind  ^rsons  were 
operating  many  more  vending  Jktands  than 
the  employee  welfare  associations,  the  asso- 
ciations were  controlling  nearly  ill  the  vend- 
ing machines  at  each  postal  facility  that  were 
not  part  of  a  vending  stand.         j 

Employee  welfare  assoclatlonaj  at  these  fa- 
clUtles had  annual  gross  receipt*  of  $2.8  mU- 
llon, of  which  approximately  $1.6  million 
represented  net  income.  The  largest  single 
use  of  this  income,  the  GAO  notad.  Is  $646,904 
for  "recreation  and  trophy  costs."  Most  of 
the  remainder  was  spent  for  "parties,  gifts, 
rememberances,  coHee.  and  turieys."  A  mere 
$86,801,  only  five  percent  of  the  itotal  income, 
was  assigned  to  blind  vendors 

With  regard  to  other  non  _ 
InstaUatlons,  the  GAO  stated  t 
the   blind-vendor   program   op 
generally  favorable  clrciunstantes  .  .  .  some 
activities  compete  with  the  blfcd  for  vend- 
ing machine  Income  as  an  laducement   to 
"maintain  good  cafeteria  servlct"  and  minor- 
ity business  enterprises  have  beien  permitted, 
under    Executive    Order    1162^    to    operate 
vending  faculties  which  divert  (revenue  from 
the  blind-operated  stands.  To  a!  lesser  degree, 
employee  welfare  organizations,  are  also  com- 
peting with  the  blind  for  vending  stand  In- 
come. I 

Of  course,  as  a  Federal  enjployee  union. 
NTEU  supports  aU  responsible  efiforts  to  in- 
sure the  best  possible  food  service  at  the  low- 
est avaUable  price  for  Federal  workers.  We 
also  believe  that  the  Federal  government 
should  foster  and  promote  miaorlty  business 
enterprises  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  it 
has  in  the  past.  But  we  do  itot  approve  of 
a  government  policy  which  cam  only  be  inter- 
preted as  "robbing  Peter  to  paj  Paul."  We  are 
convinced  that  better  cafeteita  service  can 
be  attaUied  and  that  minoity  businesses 
can  be  established  on  Federal  broperty  with- 
out depriving  the  bUnd  of  JoB  opportunities 
that  Congress  sought  to  provide  them  more 
than  37  years  ago.  I 

What  we  cannot  countenanae,  however,  are 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  4nd  postal  em- 
ployee welfare  organizations  tyhlch,  because 
of  their  greed,  have  seriouslyi  hampered  the 
blind  in  their  efforts  to  secure  gainful  em- 
ployment. We  never  have  nijr  wUl  we  ever 
seek  to  Umlt  the  employment  opportimities 
or  the  income  of  the  vlsualljr  handicapped. 
We  find  it  unconscionable  th^t  any  \mion  or 
group  of  Federal  or  postal  e 
deny  the  blind  the  opportv 
decent  Uvlng  simply  to  pro 
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NTEU  is  a  union,  and  v 
We  provide  those  we  represen 
ful  benefits  obtained  throuf 
bargaining  process  after  lo 

hours   of    negotiations.   We 

markable  strides  considering  the  present  re 
strictions  on  collective  bargaliiing  in  the  Fed- 
eral sector.  NTEU  has  nego*lated  the  most 
comprehensive  and  far-sighted  agreements  in 
the  Federal  government;  but  we  have  never 
sought  to  prey  upon  the  bMnd.  UnUke  the 
postal  unions,  which  have  1^  greater  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  than  |we  do,  not  on<» 
have  we  ever  attempted  to  tecure  improved 


benefits  for  our  members  by  lorecle  sing  the 
blind.  Such  tactics  are  too  repugnai  it  to  our 
membership  and  officers  to  even  *--  """- 
sldered. 

For  us,  there  is  no  balancing  of 
between  the  needs  of  the  bUnd  and  those 
of  the  welfare  organizations;  the  s  cales  are 
unalterably  weighted  in  favor  of  th  we  with- 
out sight.  Whether  a  mUlion  dol  ars  or 
single  doUar  is  denied  the  bUnd  because  of 
the  activities  of  employee  welfare  organiza- 
tions is  of  little  consequence  in  Judging  the 
vm>ngfulness  of  their  actions;  if  o4e  cent  is 
taken  from  the  visually  handlcapp*d  that  is 
one  cent  too  much.  ^.tt„. 

We  are,  after  aU,  talking  about!  a  matter 
of  prtoclple  as  well  as  money,  ather  one 
agrees  that  every  opportunity  should  be  ai- 
fOTded  those  vrtthout  sight  or  one'  does  not. 
Either  one  recognizes  that  the  Eandolph- 
Sheppard  program  must  be  strenrthened  to 
order  to  provide  additional  employment  for 
the  blind  or  one  does  not.  Our  Union  be- 
lieves  It  is  Imperative  that  new  enftplojraent 
opportunities  be  created  for  tha  sightless 
^d  that  swift  and  decisive  actlo^  be  taken 
to  improve  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  Such 
is  the  singular  goal  and  effect  of  tibe  legisla- 
tion which  is  pending  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee. ^1       ...   4,.  „ 

S.  2581  would  simply  make  certain  that  the 
Federal  government  comply  wltb  the  ob- 
jectives that  Congress  first  enunciated  In 
1936  when  It  adopted  the  RandWph-Shep- 
pard  Act.  By  requiring  that  "oi^  or  more 
vending  faculties"  be  establlshefl  on  Fed- 
eral property  "where  feasible"  aid  that  ^1 
vending  machine  Income  obtataid  on  Fea- 
eral  property  be  assigned  to  the  tilind  or  the 
program.  Congress  will  be  assuriife  that  the 
Federal  government  abides  by  thfe  Intent  of 
the  original  Act:  to  provide  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  blind.  I 

Not  only  is  the  proposed  legislation  sound- 
ly drafted,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  more  thwi 
fair  Even  though  we  would  prefer  that  all 
income  from  vending  machines  be  Immedi- 
ately assigned  to  those  who  hi^ve  suffered 
such  grave  injustices  over  the  yaars,  8.  2581 
provides  a  maximum  three -year  ^ace  period 
for  groups  who  presently  own  or  lease  vend- 
ing machines.  It  also  permits  ovOiers  or  les- 
sors of  any  machine  for  which  contracts  ex- 
pire or  depreciable  Ufe  remai 
three-year  period  to  be  compen 
fair  market  value  of  the  equip 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  eff' 
much  more  considerate  of  the  e 
fare  organizations  than  they 
the  blind. 

Much  has  been  said  In  prior  ^ 
alleged  devastating  effect  on  tlje  morale  of 
the  Federal  workforce  of  requU-iiig  the  exclu- 
sive assignment  of  vending  machine  income 
to  the  vlBuaUy  handicapped.  I,  for  one,  place 
absolutely  no  credence  In  the^  assertions. 
At  our  last  appearance  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee, we  were  challenged  by  *  representa- 
tive of  a  postal  service  union  Jvho  insisted 
that  their  members  demanded  the  continu- 
ation of  welfare  association 
Since  that  time,  I  have  travel 
throughout  the  country  and  n 
thousands  of  postal  and  Fede 
I  have  spoken  with  has  ever 
desire  to  deny  the  blind  of  a  so 
income. 

Taken  all  In  all,  the  welfare 
are  not  of  such  importance 
postal  employees  that  they  s 
mltted  to  hamper  the  blind  I 
to  earn  a  living.  To  continue 
groups  access  to  Income  whl 
used  to  promote  Jobs  for  the  si 
be  tolerated  under  any  clrcu^ — 
far  too  long,  postal  and  Federal  inanagement, 
with  the  encouragement  of  some  Federal  and 


after  the 
kted  for  the 
Sent  by  the 
^t,  S.  2581  Is 
tployee  wel- 
ttve  been  of 

years  of  the 
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extensively 

(it  one  of  the 
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xpressed  the 

irce  of  earned 
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[Stances.  For 


most  postal  employee  unions,  have  been  fl 
nancing   benefits  for  themselves   and   some 


employees    by    precluding    the 
vending  machine  Income. 
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blind    from 


We  provide  our  members  with  the  same 
benefits  and  more  through  their  union  dues: 
not  by  usurping  what  rlghtfuUy  should  be 
accruing  to  the  blind.  There  is  no  reason  why 
other  Federal  and  postal  employee  unions 
cannot  follow  ovir  example.  In  point  of  fact, 
because  of  their  more  comprehensive  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights,  the  postal  unions 
coiUd  negotiate  many  of  the  benefits  which 
are  currently  being  funded  by  vending  ma- 
chine income  in  their  contracts  with  postal 
management. 

In  sum,  we  can  find  absolutely  no  Justi- 
fication for  the  present  system  which  allows 
welfare  organizations  to  even  further  handi- 
cap the  handicapped.  We  cannot  over-em- 
phasize our  support  for  S.  2581  and  our  hopes 
for  its  early  enactment.  On  behalf  of  the 
tmion  I  represent,  please  accept  our  thanks 
for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act.  If  there  are  any  questions,  I 
wlU  be  glad  to  answer  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  Senator  Randolph, 
and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
in  bringing  S.  2581,  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act  Amendments  of  1974  before  the 
Senate.  I  especially  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  for  his  commitment 
throughout  the  years  to  the  employment 
of  blind  individuals,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  working  conditions  which  they 
face.  It  goes  without  saying,  I  believe, 
that  without  the  strong  and  imswerving 
commitment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  certainly  this  program  and  oth- 
ers which  have  assisted  blind  and  other 
handicapped  Individuals  would  not  have 
become  the  law  of  the  land. 

We  bring  to  the  Senate  floor  today,  Mr. 
President,  amendments  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  which  will  take  substan- 
tial steps  toward  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  this  program,  and  which 
will  encourage  the  establishment  of  ad- 
ditional work  opportunities  for  blind 
vendors,  both  as  vendors  and  in  other 
employment.  These  changes  have  been 
a  long  time  in  coming:  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  introduced  legislation  for 
these  purposes  in  1969.  Since  then,  the 
committee  has  made  a  very  thorough  re- 
view of  the  program,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  has 
taken  testimony  from  many  agencies  and 
individuals.  The  committee  has  listened 
to  all  parties  in  developing  the  bill  before 
us  today,  and  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  strong  step  forward,  one  with 
flexibility  and  protections  to  insure  that 
the  original  Federal  mandate  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act  will  be  carried  out. 
In  summary,  the  bill  provides: 
Priority  for  blind  vendors  in  operation 
of  vending  facilities. 

Increased  responsibilities  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  and  the  Commissioner  of 
RSA  for  reporting,  oversight  and  evalu- 
ation, including  uniform  regulations  for 
accounting,  new  facilities,  and  Income 
distribution. 

Arbitration  and  judicial  review  of  blind 
vendors  and  State  agency  grievances. 

Requires  the  Commissioner  of  RSA  to 
insure  that  effective  training  programs 
are  established  at  the  State  level,  includ- 
ing programs  of  training  for  blind  ven- 
dors, and  programs  to  provide  training 
in  additional  areas  to  assure  the  upward 
mobility  of  blind  individuals. 


I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped  for  their 
continuing  efforts  to  assure  the  strength 
and  continuing  effectiveness  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard program,  and  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill  and  its  speedy  enact- 
ment into  law. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  I  submit  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  him  on  this  bill  and  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  BY  Senatob  Stafford 
I  support  the  committee  bill,  S.  2581,  which 
was  reported  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and 
bears  his  name,  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 
The  amendments  proposed  and  adopted  by 
the  committee  bill  presents  an  opportunity 
for  the  Senate  to  enact  legislation  which 
win  increase  the  opportunity  for  blind  In- 
dividuals to  earn  a  living  as  vending  facility 
operators  in  federal  buildings. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Randolph,  has  labored  long  and 
hard  on  this  piece  of  legislation  to  help 
blind  individuals,  and  I  think  it  is  very  ap- 
propriate that  the  Senate  consider  this  legis- 
lation on  the  28th  anniversary  of  the  enact- 
ment of  his  original  Act. 

S.  2581,  as  reported,  seeks  to  establish  a 
balance  between  the  request  of  the  blind  for 
additional  opportunities  to  earn  a  living  so 
that  they  may  become  Independent  citizens, 
and  the  Interest  expressed  by  bargaining  rep- 
resentatives of  the  postal  employees'  unions. 
In  my  mind  S.  2581  represents  a  fair  bal- 
ance and  should  be  adopted  by  the  Congress 
so  that  the  Randolph-Sheppard  program  can 
make  continued  progress  In  its  next  28  years 
of  existence. 

The  bUl  wUl  expand  the  opportunities  for 
blind  individuals  by  aUowlng  them  access 
to  vending  machine  Income  In  federal  In- 
stallations to  which  they  have  been  denied. 
It  wUl  also  allow  a  blind  individual  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  rvmnlng  of  cafeterias  in  fed- 
eral Installations. 

By  expanding  the  opportunities  for  the 
blind  to  provide  services,  this  bill  wUl  help 
raise  the  Income  of  blind  Individuals  and 
allow  for  the  employment  of  more  blind 
vendors  In  federal  establishments. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this  bill  ap- 
plies to  aU  federal  property  which  means 
any  building  owned  or  leased  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  Postal  Service.  However,  one 
aspect  that  concerns  me  is  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  Is  responsible 
for  enacting  this  legislation,  does  not  have 
such  a  faculty. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  this  for  some 
time  and  have  worked  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Randolph, 
In  trying  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  need  for  this  institution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  blind  vending  facility  as  a  demon- 
stration of  our  faith  in  the  acceptance  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  deserves 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Senate,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives win  follow  the  action  of  this  body  and 
undertake  speedy  deliberation  and  passage 
of  this  bin. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 


The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  Is  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2581 
An   act   to   amend   the   Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  for  the  blind  to  provide  for  a  strength- 
ening  of   the   program  authorized   there- 
under, and  for  other  piirposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds — 

<1)  after  review  of  the  operation  of  the 
blind  vending  stand  program  authorized 
under  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of 
June  20.  1936,  that  the  program  has  not 
developed,  and  has  not  been  sustained,  in 
the  manner  and  spirit  In  which  the  Congress 
intended  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  growth  of  the  program  has 
been  inhibited  by  a  number  of  external 
forces; 

(2)  that  the  potential  exists  for  doubling 
the  number  of  blind  operators  on  Federal 
and  other  property  under  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  program  within  the  next  five  years, 
provided  the  obstacles  to  growth  are  re- 
moved, that  legislative  and  administrative 
means  exist  to  remove  such  obstacles,  and 
that  Congress  should  adopt  legislation  to 
that  end;  and 

(3)  that  at  a  minimum  the  following 
actions  must  be  taken  to  Insure  the  con- 
tinued vitality  and  expansion  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard program — 

(A)  establish  uniformity  of  treatment  of 
blind  vendors  by  all  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities, 

(B)  establish  guidelines  for  the  operation 
of  the  program  by  State  licensing  agencies. 

(C)  require  coordination  among  the  sev- 
eral entitles  with  responsibUlty  for  the 
program. 

(D)  establish  a  priority  for  vending  facul- 
ties operated  by  blind  vendors  on  Federal 
property. 

(E)  establish  administrative  and  Judicial 
procedures  under  which  fair  treatment  of 
blind  vendors,  State  licensing  agencies,  and 
the  Federal  Government  is  assured, 

(F)  require  stronger  administration  and 
oversight  functions  In  the  Federal  office  car- 
rying out  the  program,  and 

(G)  accomplish  other  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative objectives  which  will  permit  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  program  to  flourish. 
operation  of  vending  FAcnJTiES  ON  federal 

property 

Sec.  3.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  operation  of  stands 
in  Federal  buUdlngs  by  blind  persons,  to  en- 
large the  economic  opportunities  of  the 
blind,  and  for  other  purposes"  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act"),  approved  June  20,  1936,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  107).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  (a)  for  the  purposes  of  providing 
blind  persons  with  remunerative  employ- 
ment, enlarging  the  economic  opportunities 
of  the  blind,  and  stimulating  the  blind  to 
greater  efforts  in  striving  to  make  them- 
selves self-supporting,  blind  persons  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  operate  vending  facilities  on  any 
Federal  property. 

"(b)  In  authorizing  the  operation  of  vend- 
ing facilities  on  Fedet-al  property,  priority 
shall  be  given  to  blind  person*  licensed  by 
a  State  agency  as  provided  in  this  Act;  and 
the    Secretary,    li.rough    tSe    Commissioner, 
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ebaU.  after  consultation  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  and  other  heads 
of  departments,  agencies,  or  instrumental- 
ities of  the  United  States  in  control  of  the 
maintenance,  operation,  and  protection  of 
Federal  property,  prescribe  regulations  de- 
signed to  assure  that — 

"(1)  the  priority  under  this  subsection  Is 
given  to  such  licensed  blind  persons  (Includ- 
ing assignment  of  vending  machine  Income 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act  to  achieve 
and  protect  such  priority),  and 

"(2)  wherever  feasible,  one  or  more  vend- 
ing facilities  are  established  on  all  Federal 
property.  Including,  to  the  maximum  extent 
leaslble,  vending  facilities  in  the  areas  where 
employees  work,  to  the  extent  that  any  such 
facility  or  facilities  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Any  limlUtlon  on  the  placement  or  opera- 
tion of  a  vending  facility  based  on  a  finding 
that  such  placement  or  operation  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  fully  Jusllfled  in  writing  to 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  determine  whether 
such  limitation  Is  Justified.  A  determination 
made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  binding  on  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  affected  by  such  determination.  The 
Secretary  shall  publish  such  determination, 
along  with  supporting  documentation,  in 
the  Federal  Register." 

I-EDEBAI.  AND  STATt  HESPONSlBrLrTltS 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  Is  amended  by  redeslg- 
naUng  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  as  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (6),  respectively,  and 
by   Inserting   the   following   new   paragraph 

"(1)  Insm-e  that  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  the  principal  agency 
for  carrying  out  this  Act;  and  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  enactment  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  Aojendmenta  of  1974,  estab- 
lish requirements  for  the  uniform  applica- 
tion of  thU  Act  by  each  State  agency 
designated  under  paragraph  (S)  of  this 
subsection.  Including  appropriate  account- 
ing procedures,  policies  on  the  selection  and 
estabUshment  of  new  vending  facilities,  dis- 
tribution of  income  to  blind  vendors,  and 
the  use  and  control  of  set-aside  funds  \mder 
section  3(3)  of  this  Act:'. 

(3)  Section  2(a)(2)  of  such  Act.  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  ( 1 »  of  this  subsec- 
tion, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Through  the  Commissioner,  make  an- 
nual surveys  of  concession  vending  oppor- 
tunities for  blind  persons  on  Federal  and 
other  property  In  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  Federal  property  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Services  Admln- 
istatlon,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
United  States  Postal  Service;". 

(3)  Section  2(a)(5)  of  such  Act,  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "commission"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"agency", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "articles  dispensed  au- 
tomatically or  in  containers  or  wrapping  In 
which  they  are  placed  Ijefore  receipt  by  the 
vending  stand,  and  such  other  articles  as  may 
be  approved  for  each  property  by  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  In  control  of  the  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  protection  thereof  and 
the  State  licensing  agency  In  accordance  with 
the  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  the 
first  section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "foods,  beverages,  and  other 
articles  or  services  dispensed  automatically 
or  manually  BJid  prepared  on  or  off  the  prem- 
ises in  accordance  wtlh  all  applicable  health 
laws,  as  detennlned  by  the  State  licensing 
agency". 


(D)  by  striking  out  "stands"  a.  id  "stand" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "facilities"  and 
"facility",  respectively,  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  colon  ai  id  all  mat 
ter  following  the  colon,  and  Inser  Ing  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and". 

(4)  Section  2(a)  (6)  of  such  Act,  as  redeslg 
nated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  su  osectlon,  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Through  the  Commissioner.  (A)  con- 
duct periodic  evaluations  of  the  p  rogram  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  Including  upward  mo- 
bUlty  and  other  training  required  by  section 
8.  and  annually  submit  to  the  "  " 

committees   of  Congress   a  repo 
such  evaluations,  and  (B)   take 
steps.  Including  the  Issuance  of 
and  regulations,  as  may  be  necess  iry  or  deslr 
able  In  carrying  out  the  provlsl  jns  of  this 
Act". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  U 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "stand"  v 
pears  In  the  first  and  second  sei  itences  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "faclllt; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  have 
at  least  one  year  in  the  State  in 
stand  Is  located";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "but  are  a  ile.  In  spite 
of  such  Infirmity,  to  operate  si  ch  stands" 

(c)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  *  -"' 


by  striking  out   "stand"   in  bot  ti  places  In 

lieu  there- 
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tary  may  by  regulation  prescribe, 
cation  and  operation  of  a  vending 
a  blind  person. 

"(e)  In  any  State  having  an  appro  ?ed 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  pursuai>t 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  or  tl 
bUltatlon  Act  of  1973   (Public  Law 
the  State  licensing  agency  designated 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
tlon  shall  be  the  State  agency  -" 
under  section  101(a)(1)(A)   of 
bUltatlon  Act  of  1973.". 


the  lo- 
f  afclUty  by 


plan 

to  the 

Reha- 

93-112). 

under 

bhls  sec- 

d(  slgnated 

such  Reha- 


jpproprlate 
repor ;  based   on 
such  other 
such  rules 


amended — 
\(here  it  ap- 
tences  and 

resided  for 
which  such 


Is  amended 
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llei 


which  It  appears  and  Inserting  li 
of  "facility". 

(d)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)(1)   After  June  30.   1974,  no  depart- 
ment,   agency,    or    instrumentality    of    the 
United  States  shall  undertake  t©  acquire  by 
ownership,  rent,  lease,  or  to  otherwise  occupy, 
m  whole  or  In  part,  any  biUldlng  unless,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  *Qd  the  State 
licensing  agency,  it  l-s  determine*  by  the  Sec- 
retary  that    (A)    such   building   includes   a 
satisfactory  site  or  sites  for  thellocatlon  and 
operation  of  a  vending  facllitsj  by  a  blind 
person,  or    (B)    if  a  building  is  to  be  con- 
structed, substantially  altered,  tr  renovated, 
or  In  the  case  of  a  building  tl»t  Is  already 
occupied  on  such  date  by  such  department, 
agency,   or   Instriunentallty,    lai  to   be  sub- 
stantially altered  or  renovate^  for  use  by 
such  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality, 
the  design  for  such  construction,  substantial 
alteration,  or  renovation  includes  a  satisfac- 
tory site  or  sites  for  the  locatlop  and  opera- 
tion of  a  vending  facility  by  a  blind  person. 
Each  such   department,   agenct.   or   instru- 
mentality shall  provide  notice  \o  the  appro- 
priate State  licensing  agency  o*  Its  plans  for 
occupation,  acquisition,  renovation,  or  relo- 
cation of  a  buUdlng  adequate  t4  permit  such 
State    agency    to    determine    Whether    such 
building  Includes  a  satlsf actor;    site  or  sites 
for  a  vending  facility. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragi  aph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  (A)   when  the  Seen  tary  and  the 
State  licensing  agency  deternlne  that  the 
number  of  people  using  the  ]  ir<^)erty  Is  or 
will  be  insufficient  to  support  a  pending  facil- 
ity, or  (B)  to  any  privately  o\*ned  buUdlng, 
any  part  of  which  Is  leased  br  any  depart- 
ment,   agency,    or    Instrumen'  allty    of    the 
United  States  and  In  which,  [t  prior  to  the 
execution  of  such  lease,  the  lessor  or  any 
of  his  tenants  had  in  operatloi  i  a  resUurant 
or  other  food  facility  In  a  part  of  the  buUd- 
lng not  Included  in  such  least ,  and  (li)  the 
operation  of   such   a   vending  facility  by  a 
blind  person  would  be  in  proxi  nate  and  sub- 
stantial direct  competition  wit  i  such  restau- 
rant or  other  food  faculty,  exi  ept  that  each 
such    department,   agency,    ar  d   Instrumen- 
tality shall  make  every  effort  fto  leaCw'  prop- 
erty In  privately  owned  buUdl^igs  capable  of 
accommodating  a  vending  facility. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  tils  subsection, 
the  term  'satisfactory  site'  t  leans  an  area 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  suf- 
ficient space,  electrical  and  ilumblng  out- 
lets, and  such  other  faculties   as  the  Secre- 


Sec.   5.    (a)    Section  3   of 
Sheppard  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "commission 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "agency"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  paragraphi 
(3)    "stand"  and  "stands"  and  '  — 

Ueu  thereof  "facility"  and 
spectlvely;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  paragrapt 
word  "stand"  and  Inserting  In  "- 
"faculty",    and.    by    Inserting 
before  the  period  the  following: 
agree  to  submit  the  grievances  of 
licensee  not  otherwise  resolved  by 
ing  to  arbitration  as  provided  In 
this  Act". 

(b)    Section  3(3)    of  such   Act 
amended  by  striking  out  "and 
before  svjbparagraph    (D)    and   by 
immediately  before  the  colon  at 
such  subparagraph  the  following 
retirement  or  pension  funds,  be 
ance  contributions,  and  provision 
sick  leave  and  vacation  time,  if  It 
mined  by  a  majority  vote  of  blind 
licensed  by  such   State  agency, 
agency  provides  to  each  such  1    ^ 
Information  on  all  matters  relevai^t 
proposed    program,    that   funds 
paragraph  shall  be  set  aside  for 
poses". 

(c)    Section  3(3)    of  such  Act 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  . 
ceeds"  in  both  places  It  appears. 
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REPEALS 

Sec.  6.  Sections  4  and  7  of  the    Jandolph- 
Sheppard  Act  are  repealed. 
arbitration;   vkndinc  machine  income; 

personnel;  training 
Sec.  7.  The  Randolph -Sheppard  \ct  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  redesignating  sections  5,  6, 
and  8.  as  sections  4,  9,  and  10,  respectively, 
and  by  Inserting  immediately  aftej  section  4, 
as  redesignated,  the  following  new  sections: 
"Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  blind  licensee  ^ho  is  dis- 
satisfied with  any  action  arising  from  the 
operation  or  administration  of  tl 
facility    program    may    submit 
licensing  agency  a  request  for  a  f v 
ary  hearing,  which  shaU  be  provlc 
agency  In  accordance  with  sectl<)n  3(6)   of 
this  Act.  If  such  blind  licensee  Is  Ulssatlsfied 
with  any  action  taken  or  decisioti  rendered 
as  a  result  of  such  hearing,  he  may  file  a 
complaint  with  the  Secretary  wh<  •  shaU  con- 
vene a  panel  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  this  Act,  an  d  the  deci- 
sion of  such  panel  shall  be  final  t  nd  binding 
on  the  parties  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  State  llcenilng  agency 
determines  that  any  department  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  that  has 
control  of  the  maintenance,  operation,  and 
protection  of  Federal  property  Is  faUing  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  thli  Act  or  any 
regulations  Issued  thereunder  ( Including  a 
limitation  on  the  placement  or  (operation  of 
a  vending  facUlty  as  described  In  section  1 
(b)  of  this  Act  and  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination thereon)  such  licenilng  agency 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Se  cretary  who 
shall  convene  a  panel  to  arbltr  ite  the  dis- 
pute pursuant  to  section  6  of  ti  lis  Act,  and 
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the  decision  of  such  panel  shaU  be  final  and 
binding  on  the  parties  except  as  otherwia© 
provided  in  this  Act. 

"Sbc.  6.  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint 
filed  under  section  6  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  convene  an  ad  hoc  arbitration 
panel  as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  Such 
panel  shaU,  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  6  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  give  notice,  conduct  a 
hearing,  and  render  Its  decision  which  shaU 
be  subject  to  appeal  and  review  as  a  final 
agency  action  for  purposes  of  chapter  7  of 
such  title  5. 

"(b)  (1 )  The  arbitration  panel  convened  by 
the  Secretary  to  hear  grievances  of  blind 
licensees  shall  be  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  as  follows: 

"(A)  one  Individual  designated  by  the 
State  licensing  agency; 

"(B)  one  individual  designated  by  the 
blind  licensee:  and 

"(C)  one  individual,  not  employed  by  the 
State  licensing  agency  or.  where  appropri- 
ate. Its  parent  agency,  who  shall  serve  as 
chairman.  Jointly  designated  by  the  mem- 
bers appointed  imder  subparagraphi.  (A)  and 
(B). 

If  any  party  falls  to  designate  a  member 
under  subparagraph  (1)  (A) ,  (B) .  or  (C) ,  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  such  member  on 
behalf  of  such  party. 

"  (2)  The  arbitration  panel  convened  by  the 
Secretary  to  hear  complaints  filed  by  a  State 
licensing  agency  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members  appointed  as  follows: 

"(A)  one  individual,  designated  by  the 
State  licensing  agency; 

"(B)  one  individual,  designated  by  the 
bead  of  the  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  controlling  the  Federal  prop- 
erty over  which  the  dispute  arose:  and 

"(C)  one  Individual,  not  employed  by  the 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality controlling  the  Federal  property  over 
which  the  dispute  arose,  who  shall  serve  as 
chairman,  Jointly  designated  by  the  members 
appointed  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

If  any  party  falls  to  designate  a  member  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  (A),  (B),  or  (C),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  designate  such  member  on  behalf 
of  such  party.  If  the  panel  appohited  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  finds  that  the  acts 
or  practices  of  any  such  department,  agency, 
or  InstrumentaUty  are  In  violation  of  this 
Act,  or  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  the 
head  of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  shall  cause  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices to  be  terminated  promptly  and  shall 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  panel. 

"  (c)  The  decisions  of  a  panel  convened  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  matters  of  public  record  and  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  aU  reasonable 
costs  of  arbitration  under  this  section  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  schedule  of  fees  and  expenses 
be  ShaU  publish  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
Tending  machine  Income  obtained  from  the 
operation  of  vending  machines  on  Federal 
property  shall  accrue  ( 1 )  to  the  blind  licensee 
operating  a  vending  facility  on  such  property, 
or  (2)  In  the  event  there  Is  no  blind  licensee 
operating  such  faculty  on  such  property,  to 
the  State  agency  in  whose  State  the  Federal 
property  Is  located,  for  the  uses  designated 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  except  that 
with  respect  to  income  which  accrues  under 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe  regulations  Imposing  a 
celling  on  Income  from  such  vending  ma- 
chines fbr  an  Individual  blind  license.  In  the 
event  such  a  celling  Is  Imptosed,  no  blind  li- 
censee shSLll  receive  less  vending  machine  In- 
come under  such  celling  than  he  was  receiv- 
ing on  January  1,  1974.  No  limitation  shall 
be  imposed  on   Income  from  vending  ma- 


chines, combined  to  create  a  vending  facility, 
which  are  maintained,  serviced,  or  operated 
by  a  blind  licensee.  Any  amounts  received  by 
a  blind  licensee  that  are  in  excess  of  the 
amount  permitted  to  accrue  to  him  under 
any  ceUing  imposed  by  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  disbursed  to  the  appropriate  State 
agency  under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection 
and  shall  be  vised  by  such  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  After  June  30,  1974,  100  per  cen- 
tum of  all  vending  machine  Income  from 
vending  machines  on  Federal  property  which 
are  In  direct  competition  with  a  blind  vend- 
ing facility  shall  accrue  as  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  'Direct  competi- 
tion' as  used  in  this  section  means  the  exist- 
ence of  any  vending  machines  or  facilities  op- 
erated on  the  same  premises  as  a  blind  vend- 
ing faculty  except  that  vending  machines  or 
facilities  operated  In  areas  serving  employees 
the  majority  of  whom  do  not  have  access  to 
the  blind  vending  faculty  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered in  direct  competition  with  the  blind 
vending  faculty.  After  June  30,  1974,  50  per 
centum  of  all  vending  machine  Income  from 
vending  machines  on  Federal  property  which 
are  not  In  direct  competition  with  a  blind 
vending  faculty  shall  accrue  as  specified  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  except  that 
with  respect  to  Federal  property  at  which  50 
per  centum  of  the  tottJ  hours  worked  on  the 
premises  occurs  during  periods  other  than 
normal  working  hours.  2S  per  centum  of  such 
income  shall  so  accrue. 

"(2)  Any  vending  machine  Income  remain- 
ing after  assignment  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  and  (b)  (1)  of  this  section  shaU  be  used 
for  such  purposes  as  determined  by  regula- 
tions of  t  he  Secretary,  who  shall  consider  the 
views  of  the  bead  of  the  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  upon  whose  premises  the 
machines  are  located,  as  well  as  those  of  any 
groups  or  organizations  which  may  be  af- 
fected by  such  regulations.  No  new  vending 
machines  or  replacements  for  existing  vend- 
ing machines  may  be  InstaUed  on  Federal 
property  unless  aU  income  from  such  ma- 
chines shall  accrue  as  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  The  head  of  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  shall  Insure  compliance  with 
this  section  with  respect  to  buildings,  in- 
stallations, and  faculties  under  his  control, 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  collection  of.  and 
accounting  for.  such  vending  machine  In- 
come. 

"(c)  All  vending  machine  Income  which 
accrues  to  a  State  licensing  agency  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
used  to  establish  retirement  or  pension  plans, 
for  health  Insurance  contributions,  and  for 
provision  of  paid  sick  leave  and  vacation  time 
for  blind  licensees  In  such  State,  subject  to 
a  vote  of  blind  licensees  as  provided  under 
section  3(3)  (E)  of  this  Act.  Any  vending 
machine  Income  remaining  after  application 
of  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  shaU 
be  used  for  the  purposes  specified  In  sectlonA 
3(3)  (A).  (B),  (C),and  (D)  of  this  Act,  and 
any  assessment  charged  to  blind  licensees 
by  a  State  licensing  agency  shall  be  reduced 
pro  rata  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of 
such  remaining  vending  machine  Income. 

"(d)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)(1)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  Income  from  vend- 
ing machines  within  retail  sales  outlets  un- 
der the  control  of  exchange  or  ships'  stores 
systems  authorized  by  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  to  Income  from  vending  machines 
operated  by  the  Veterans  Canteen  Service,  or 
to  Income  from  vending  machines  not  in  di- 
rect competition  with  a  blind  vending  facil- 
ity at  individual  locations.  Installations,  or 
facilities  on  Federal  property  the  total  of 
which  at  such  individual  locations,  installa- 
tions, or  facilities  does  not  exceed  $3,000  an- 
nually. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  a  blind  vending  fa- 
cility Includes  the  operation  of  a  cafeteria, 
the  contract  for  the  operation  of  such  cafe- 


tMla  ShaU  specify  that  it  shall  be  operated  at 
a  reasonable  cost  consistent  with  a  fair  re- 
turn, high  quality  food  and  reasonable  prices. 
"(f)  This  section  shall  not  operate  to  pre- 
clude preexisting  or  future  arrangements,  or 
regulations  of  departments,  agencies,  or  In- 
strumentalities of  the  United  States,  under 
which  blind  licensees  (1)  receive  a  greater 
percentage  or  amount  of  vending  machine  In- 
come than  that  specified  in  subsection  (b) 
(1)  of  this  section,  or  (2)  receive  vending 
machine  Income  from  Individual  locations, 
installations,  or  faculties  on  Federal  property 
the  total  of  which  at  such  individual  loca- 
tions, installations,  or  faciUtles  does  not  ex- 
ceed $3,000  annuaUy. 

•(g)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
and  promulgate  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"Sec  8.  The  Commissioner  shall  Insure, 
through  promulgation  of  appropriate  regu- 
lations, that  uniform  and  effective  training 
programs,  including  on-the-job  training,  are 
provided  for  blind  individuals,  through  serv- 
ices under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  93-112) .  He  shaU  further  Insure 
that  State  agencies  provide  programs  for 
upward  mobUlty  (including  further  educa- 
tion and  additional  training  or  retraining  for 
Improved  work  opixirtunltles)  for  all  train- 
ees under  this  Act,  and  that  follow-along 
services  are  provided  to  such  trainees  to  as- 
sure that  their  maximum  vocational  potential 
Is  achieved.". 

DEFINtTIONS 

Sec.  8.  Section  9  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  section  7  of  this  Act. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  'blind  person'  means  a  person  whose 
central  visual  acuity  does  not  exceed  20  200 
in  the  better  eye  with  correcting  lenses  or 
whose  visual  acuity,  if  better  than  20/200.  is 
accompanied  by  a  limit  to  the  field  of  vision 
In  the  better  eye  to.  such  a  degree  that  its 
widest  diameter  subtends  an  angle  of  no 
greater  than  twenty  degrees.  In  determining 
whether  an  individual  Is  blind,  there  shall 
be  an  examination  by  a  physician  skilled  in 
diseases  of  the  eye,  or  by  an  optometrist, 
whichever  the  individual  shall  select; 

"(2)  'Commissioner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration; 

"(3)  'Federal  property'  means  any  buUd- 
lng, land,  or  other  real  property  owned, 
leased,  or  occupied  by  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  (Including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  United  States  Postal  Service ) , 
or  any  other  instrumentality  wholly  owned 
by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States: 

"(4)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 

"(5)  'State'  means  a  State,  territory,  pos- 
session, Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

"(6)  'United  States'  Includes  the  several 
States,  territories,  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(7)  'vending  facUity'  means  automatic 
vending  machines,  cafeterias,  snack  bars,  cart 
services,  shelters,  counters,  and  such  other 
appropriate  auxUlary  equipment  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  prescribe  as  being 
necessary  fcH*  the  sake  of  the  articles  or  serv- 
ices described  In  section  2(a)  (5)  of  this  Act 
and  which  may  be  operated  by  blind  li- 
censees; and 

"(8)  'vending  machine  income'  means  re- 
ceipts (other  than  those  of  a  blind  licensee) 
from  vending  machine  operations  on  Fed- 
eral property,  after  cost  of  goods  sold,  where 
the  machines  are  operated,  serviced,  or  main- 
tained by,  or  with  the  approval  of.  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  or  commissions  paid   (other 
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than  to  a  blind  licensee)  by  a  commercial 
vending  concern  whtcli  operates,  services, 
and  maintains  vending  machines  on  Federal 
property  lor,  or  with  the  approval  of,  %  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States.". 

PKBSOKNIX 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  directed  to  assign  to 
the  Office  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handi- 
capped of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  ten  additional  full- 
time  personnel  (or  their  equivalent) ,  five  of 
whom  shall  be  supportive  personnel,  to  carry 
out  duties  related  to  the  administration  of 
the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act. 

(b)  Section  6106  (c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (11 )  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (11)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  subject  to  the  standards  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  this  chapter,  may 
place  one  additlonsd  position  In  the  Office  lor 
the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Ser\'ices  Administration  In 
03-16,  aS-17.  or  GS-18.". 

(c)  In  selecting  personnel  to  fill  any  posi- 
tion under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  give 
pr»ference  to  bltad  individuals. 

(d)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act,  as  redesignated  by  section  7  of  this 
Act,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  at 
least  60  per  centum  of  such  additional  per- 
sonnel shall  be  blind  persons". 

AOOmONAI,  STATE  RESPONSIBn.mES 

Sec.  10.  In  addition  to  other  requirement.s 
Imposed  in  this  Act  and  in  the  Randolph - 
Sheppard  Act  upon  State  licensing  agencies, 
such  agencies  shall — 

(1)  provide  to  each  blind  licensee  access  to 
all  relevant  financial  data,  incUiding  quar- 
terly and  annual  financial  reports,  on  the 
operation  of  the  State  vending  facility  pro- 
gram: 

(2)  conduct  the  biennial  election  of  a 
Committee  of  Blind  Vendors  who  shall  be 
fully  representative  of  all  blind  licensees  In 
the  State  program,  and 

(3)  insure  that  such  committee's  respon- 
sibilities Include  (A)  participation,  with  the 
Stat©  agency,  in  major  administrative  deci- 
sions and  policy  and  program  development, 
(B)  receiving  grievances  of  blind  licensees 
and  serving  as  advocates  for  such  licensees. 
(O)  participation,  with  the  State  agency,  in 
the  development  and  administration  of  a 
transfer  and  promotion  system  for  blind  li- 
censees, (D)  participation,  with  the  State 
agency,  in  developing  training  and  retraining 
programs,  and  (E)  sponsorship,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  State  agency,  of  meetings 
and  instructional  conferences  for  blind 
licensees. 

STANDARDS,  STUDIES,  AND  REPORTS 

Sic.  11.  (a)  The  Secretarj',  through  the 
Commissioner  after  a  period  of  study  not  to 
exceed  six  months  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  after  full  con- 
sultation with,  and  full  consideration  of 
the  views  of,  blind  vendors  and  State  licens- 
ing agencies,  shall  promulgate  national 
standards  for  funds  set  aside  pursuant  to 
section  3(3)  of  the  Randolph-Sbeppard  Act 
which  Include  maximum  and  minimum 
amounts  for  such  funds,  and  appropriate 
contributions,  if  any.  to  such  funds  by  blind 
vendors. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  study  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing  a 
nationally  administered  retirement,  pension, 
and  health  Insurance  system  for  blind  li- 
censees, atKl  such  study  shall  Include,  but 


sot  be  limited  to,  consideration  k>i  eligibUlty 
standards,  amounts  and  sources  of  contribu- 
tions, number  of  potential  participants,  total 
costs,  and  alternative  forms  of  administra- 
tion, including  trust  funds  aqd  revolving 
funds.  I 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  witibln  one  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment!  of  this  Act, 
ccMnplete  the  study  required  bv  paragraph 
( 1)  of  this  subsection  and  report  ails  findings, 
together  with  any  recommendations,  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  no8  later  than 
September  30,  1975,  complete  aii  evaluation 
of  the  method  of  assigning  venc^ng  machine 
income  under  section  7(b)(1)  bf  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act,  including  >ts  effect  on 
the  growth  of  the  program  authorized  by  the 
Act,  and  on  the  operation  of]  non-appro- 
priated funds  activities,  and  viithin  thirty 
days  thereafter  he  shall  report  his  findings, 
together  with  any  recommendations,  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  (Congress. 

(d)  Each  State  licensing  agency  shall, 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  submit  to  ths  Secretary  a 
report,  with  appropriate  supporting  docu- 
mentation, which  shows  the  actions  taken 
by  such  agency  to  meet  the  reciilrements  of 
section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Rando 
Act. 

AUDIT 

Sec.  12.  The  Comptroller  Gi 
thorized  to  conduct  regular 
audits  of  all  nonappropriated  ftind  activities 
which  receive  Income  from  vending  machines 
on  Federal  property,  under  su^h  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescrlbei  In  the  con- 
duct of  such  audits  he  and  his  jduly  author- 
ized representatives  shall  ha  e  access  to 
any  relevant  books,  document  ,  papers,  ac- 
counts, and  records  of  such  activities  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Piesi  lent,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  w  dch  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  tab  e. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  th  b  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pre  ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tl  e  Secretary 
be  authorized  to  make  techi  lical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossed  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEhT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  1 1  so  ordered. 


-Sheppard 
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ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION 
FINISHED   BUSINESS    (H.H. 
TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  I^resldent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  1 
elusion  of  routine  morning  bu^ness  to- 
day, the  Senate  resume  its  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  bro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  is  sq  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  TClDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  I  Tesident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  leadership  calls  ud  the  leg- 
islative appropriation  bill  toijay.  that 
the  bill  remain  the  business  before  the 
Senate  until  disposed  of  or  until  the  close 
of  business  today,  whichever  is  the  earli- 
er, and  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  aside  temporarily  until  such  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  R<  >UTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEljr  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  Under  the  previous  on  er  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  tr  insaction  of 
routine  morning  business  f e  r  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  minutes,  with  stateif  ents  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 


pro  tem- 


pore. Without  objection,  it  is  s<i  ordered. 


OF 
ON 

TO^iORROW, 
1974 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERAI  ION 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

BUDGET     REFORM 
FRIDAY,     JUNE     21, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, after  conclusion  o|  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  \  roceed  to 
the  con.sideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  budget  reform. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  Si>  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION 


FINISHED  BUSINESS  (H.:i.  14832) 
TOMORROW,  FRIDAY,  4UNE  21, 
1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  conference  report  on 
budget  reform  tomorrow,  tie  Senate 
resiune  consideration  of  the  imflnlshed 
business. 

.    The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  a  a  ordered. 


OF  UN- 


E^esident, 


ORDER  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL  TO  BE  CALLED 
UP   AFTER   3:30   P.M.   TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  x.  President, 
under  the  order  of  yestemay  the  bUl 
H.R.  14012.  an  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  legislative  branch,  was  to 
be  called  up  immediately  ut>on  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  to- 
day. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  iiat  that  or- 
der be  vacated  and  that  tl  e  leadership 
be  authorized  to  call  up  th^t  bill  at  any 
time  after  3:30  p.m.  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quc^rum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESLDENTl  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  !  o  ordered. 


REVERSE  MIGRATION  iJO  THE 
SOUTH 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  the  Southern  States  and  southern 
people  have  been  criticized  by  sociolog- 
ical experimenters  who  seen^gly  took 
delight  in  saying  how  bad  social  condi- 
tions were  in  those  States  geographically 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  liie.  Partly, 
as  a  result  of  such  tactics  lite  ally  thou- 
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sands  upon  thousands  of  southerners, 
white  and  black  alike,  pulled  up  their 
roots  and  left  their  homes  for  what  they 
were  led  to  believe  was  the  promised  land 
in  the  North.  The  tragedy  is  that  so 
many  people  and  so  many  families  moved 
into  a  squalor,  a  poverty,  a  lawlessness,  a 
human  degredation  that  few  ever  experi- 
enced at  home. 

Southernei-s  who  did  remain  at  home 
dii-ected  their  attention  and  their  ef- 
forts to  making  improvements  in  educa- 
tional opportunities,  in  job  opportmiities. 
in  better  homes  and  in  a  better  way  of 
life  for  residents  of  the  cities  and  of  the 
rural  areas  alike. 

For  many  years  the  ci-y  "The  South 
Will  Rise  Again"  has  been  uttered  in 
jest,  but  now  it  can  be  stated  seriously 
and  realistically.  Today  the  South  repre- 
sents the  fastest  growing  section  of  the 
United  States  and  southerners  are  proud 
of  the  progress  that  we  are  making.  But 
we  are  not  resting  on  our  laurels  because 
we  know  there  still  is  a  long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  President,  a  strange  phenomenon 
has  been  taking  place  recently  in  the  lib- 
eral press  of  the  country— the  vei-y  press 
that  has  been  so  critical  of  the  South  for 
so  long.  National  periodicals  and  north- 
ern newspapers  recently  have  been  re- 
porting the  changing  South  and  even 
saying  some  nice  things  about  it.  Just 
this  morning  the  New  York  Times  fea- 
tured an  article  entitled  "Blacks  Return 
to  South  in  a  Reverse  Migration,"  written 
by  B.  Drummond  Ayres  from  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  that  describes  in  human  terms 
what  so  many  of  us  have  known  and  tried 
to  express:  the  South  and  southern  peo- 
ple share  qualities  of  life  rarely  found 
elsewhere.  I  commend  the  New  York 
Times  for  printing  the  article  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Tuesday,  June  18,  issue, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
{From  the  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1974] 

Blacks  RETtmN  to  South  in  a  Revebsb 

Migration 

(By  B.  Drummond  Ayres) 

Montgomert,  Ala.,  June  17. — Nobody 
knows  how  many  blacks  have  left  the  South 
over  the  years. 

Driven  out  by  racism  and  lack  of  economic 
opportunity,  they  have  been  migrating  North 
in  Biblical  numbers  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, riding  the  niinols  Central,  the  Grey- 
hound and  the  old  family  Ford  toward  the 
promise  of  Chicago's  South  Side  and  New 
York's  Harlem. 

But  now,  with  the  promise  unfulfilled  in 
many  cases,  significant  numbers  of  blacks 
are  returning  to  the  South,  coming  "back 
down  home"  to  a  region  that  seems,  at  last, 
to  offer  as  many  economic  opportunities  and 
as  much  brotherhood  as  any  other  section 
of  the  Unlte<»  States. 

"I  didn't  see  any  reason  to  stay  tip  there 
in  that  madhouse  when  all  I  found  was  just 
as  much  discrimination  and  poverty,  and 
even  more  crime,  than  there  is  down  here," 
said  Freddie  Lee  Reese,  a  32-year-old  Mont- 
gomery native  who  recently  returned  to  his 
home  town  to  work  as  a  building  supervisor 
after  several  years  of  disenchantment  in 
Chicago. 

Significant  numbers  of  Northern-bora 
blacks  have  gone  South  these  days,  too — 
many  of  them  young,  ambitious,  well-edu- 


cated professionals  who  are  fed  up  with  the 
hassle  and  danger  found  In  some  Yankee 
cities. 

John  Redmond,  a  33-year-old  native  of 
PhUadelphia  who  now  represents  the  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Company 
in  Atlanta  says: 

"My  company  had  these  Ideas  about  ship- 
ping mo  off  to  New  York.  I  told  them  that 
Atlanta  was  where  It's  at,  that  no  place  in 
America  offers  blacks  more  advantages  in 
this  day  and  time." 

migration  north  continues 

Of  course,  the  South-to-North  exodus  of 
blacks  conttaues.  Especially  during  June, 
D'^'le  highways,  bus  depots  and  train  sta- 
tions are  crowded  with  newly  graduated 
blacks,  most  following  paths  cut  earlier  by 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  older  brothers 
and  sisters. 

When  the  youngsters  arrive  in  the  North, 
they  usually  plug  into  the  kinfolk  network. 
Typically,  they  might  put  up  with  a  cousin 
for  a  week  or  two,  perhaps  find  a  Job  in  a  fac- 
tory where  an  uncle  works,  then  move  into 
their  own  place. 

In  fact,  some  Federal  surveys  indicate  that 
more  blacks  are  moving  South  now  than  are 
moving  North.  Other  surveys  Indicate  that 
when  Southern  blacks  leave  the  farm  these 
<iays — one  of  three  Southern  blacks  stlU  lives 
In  a  rural  area — increasing  numbers  of  them 
head  for  Southern  cities  like  Montgomerj', 
Atlanta  and  Birmingham. 

Because  most  of  the  surveys  cover  only  a 
limited  area,  demographers  and  social  scien- 
tists cannot  agree  on  what  they  mean  over- 
aU. 

census  BtmEAU  cautious 

Larry  H.  Long,  a  Census  Bureau  expert  on 
migration,  urges  caution: 

We  don't  have  a  definitive  answer  yet  as 
to  whether  more  blacks  are  moving  South 
than  North.  You  can't  say  that  on  the  basis 
of  samplings  that  cover  only  a  few  thousand 
famUies. 

There  has  always  been  a  considerable 
movement  back  to  the  South.  That  is  typl'sal 
of  all  great  migration.  The  data  are  Incon- 
clusive on  whether  that  movement  has 
quickened. 

Above  all  we  can  say  flatly  is  that  the 
South  Is  not  losing  blacks  the  way  it  was." 

The  evidence  for  that  comes  from  census 
information  covering  the  nineteen  fort»ei, 
the  nineteen  fifties  and  the  nineteen  sixties 

Ftor  example,  during  the  nineteen  forties 
about  1.6-mllllon  blacks  left  the  South.  Dur- 
ing the  nineteen  fifties,  the  loss  was  about 
1.5-mlllion.  And  during  the  nineteen  sixties 
the  loss  was  1.4-miUion. 

Percentages  give  an  even  clearer  picture  of 
how  the  exodus  is  slowing. 

During  the  nineteen  forties  the  propor- 
tion of  the  nation's  blacks  living  in  the 
South  feU  from  69  per  cent  to  60  per  ceut, 
a  drop  of  nine  points.  During  the  nineteen 
fifties,  the  proportions  feU  to  52  per  ceit, 
a  drop  of  eight  points.  And  during  the  nine- 
teen sixties  the  proportions  feU  to  45  per 
cent,  a  drop  of  seven  points. 

The  most  frequently  discussed  Govern- 
ment survey  that  indicates  the  South  is  uow 
gaining  more  blacks  than  it  is  losing  was 
made  in  March,  1973,  and  covered  55,000 
households  throughout  the  United  Stales. 

By  projecting  the  findings  of  this  limited 
sampling,  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that  from 
1970  to  eaily  1973,  some  166.000  blacks  moved 
out  of  the  South,  while  247,000  moved  in,  for 
a  net  gain  of  88.000. 

The  Census  Bureau  warns  that  the  siu-- 
vey  is  subject  to  error  because  of  its  narrow- 
ness. But  a  number  of  demographers,  social 
scientists  and  Southern  specialists  feel,  nev- 
ertheless, that  at  the  very  least,  the  survey 
confirms  a  trend  that  has  been  apparent  to 
anyone  traveling  or  working  In  the  South  In 
recent   years,   a  period  In  which   Supreme 


Court  decisions  and  Federal  laws  have  great- 
ly changed  the  region. 

Rex  R.  Campbell,  a  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  is  so  convinced 
that  the  trend  exists  that  he  Is  writing  a 
book  about  what  be  calls  "the  black  demo- 
graphic revolution." 

hundreds  op  interviews 

With  the  help  of  student  researchers,  he 
has  Interviewed  hundreds  of  returned  mi- 
grants from  Virginia  to  Louisiana. 

"At  the  least — the  very  least."  he  reports, 
"the  inflow  and  outflow  now  cancel  each  oth- 
er. And  I  personaUy  think  things  are  on  the 
plus  side.  Just  the  way  the  survey  of  those 
55.000  households  shows." 

Noting  that  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
nation's  23  miUion  blacks  now  live  outside 
the   Soiith,   Professor  CampbeU  adds: 

"Maybe  one  of  every  three  of  those  hvlng 
beyond  the  South  actuaUy  comes  from  thf 
South.  That's  a  lot  of  expatriates. 

"Up  until  the  clvU  rights  movement 
started,  only  about  one  of  every,  three  blacks 
who  went  North  came  back'Tioroe.  Now  it 
looks  like  at  least  one  of  every  two  Is  re- 
turning. 

"As  for  Northern-born  blacks,  we  think 
they  make  up  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  over- 
aU  Southland  stream,  which  is  three  to  lour 
times  what  the  rate  was  in  Jim  Crow  days." 

Another  sociologist.  Prof.  Everett  Lee  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  has  also  studied 
return  migration. 

EDUCATION  cited 

He  says  that  blacks  coming  South  these 
days  tend  to  be  slightly  better  educated  than 
blacks  as  a  whole,  that  they  usuaUy  are  hi 
their  30's,  that  most  do  not  have  large  fami- 
lies and  that  most  settle  in  cities. 

"Obviously,"  he  adds,  "such  people  have 
great  potential  to  help  the  South,  particu- 
larly the  black  South,  which  traditionaUy 
has  lost  many  of  its  promising,  productive 
youths  to  the  North.  There  will  have  to  be 
new  plans,  new  policies." 

Wondering  about  the  long-range  implica- 
tions of  return  migration,  the  Southern 
Growth  Policies  Board,  a  research  and  pUn- 
nmg  agency,  supported  by  states  In  the 
region,  asked  the  Census  Bureau  for  an  anal- 
ysis of  all  available  statistics.  Again  the 
bureau  urged  caution,  with  Cynthia  Taeuber, 
a  social  scientist,  replying: 

"Current  data  are  not  suflBclent  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claim  of  a  reversal  In  trends  of 
any  magnitude." 

And  yet,  the  case  builds,  bit  by  bit. 

John  Lewis,  director  of  the  Voter  Educa- 
tion Project,  a  nonpartisan  effort  to  register 
black  voters,  has  traveled  the  South  endless- 
ly and  reports: 

•'IT  IS  HOME" 

"Everywhere  I  go  I  find  folks  who  have 
come  back  home.  There's  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  the  return  flow  is  increasing  aU  the 
time  and  that  the  flow  North  Is  decreasing. 

"Why  should  that  be  so  surprising  now 
that  the  South  has  an  open  society?  This  Is, 
after  all,  the  place  of  our  birth.  It  Is  home." 

In  the  South,  the  word  "home"  has  special 
meaning. 

Southerners,  black  and  white,  have  a 
strong,  almost  chauvinistic  sense  of  being 
•from"  somewhere,  of  being  "kin"  to  some- 
body, of  being  "at"  some  point  In  time. 

'Home"  is  the  one  word  that  covers  all 
this,  and  the  concept  is  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with  when  it  comes  to  Southern-bom 
blacks  living  outside  the  South,  a  force  every 
bit  as  powerful  perhaps  as  burgeoning  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  new-fovind  clvU  freedom 
and  big-city  discomfort. 

A  CASE  IN  point 

Consider  the  case  of  26-year-old  Mary 
Louise  Jones,  whoee  mother  took  her  North 
from  Montgomery  when  she  was  3  months 
old.  She  Is  now  back  in  Montgomery,  work- 
ing as  a  typist  for  Tlie  Alabama  Journal. 
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"I  grew  up  In  Detroit,"  she  says.  "But  my 
mother  used  to  send  me  back  down  home  to 
visit  kinfolk  during  the  simuner. 

"Long  before  I  got  out  of  school  and  tried 
Detroit  on  my  own,  I  knew  I  didn't  have  any 
business  up  there,  and  not  just  because 
crime  was  everywhere.  You  couldn't  save  any 
money  and  people  were  rude. 

•The  South  Is  better  than  that." 

Or  listen  to  the  simple  explanation  of  an- 
other person  who  has  returned,  Willie  Joseph 
Woods,  born  35  years  ago  on  a  farm  In  cen- 
tral Oeorgla.  A  college  graduate  and  a  savvy 
veteran  of  expatriate  life  in  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles,  he  Is  now  "back  home"  In 
Atlanta,  where  he  works  at  the  Southern 
Center  for  Studies  In  Public  Policy. 

He  says,  "I  tried  It  all  up  there.  It  Just 
wasn't  home." 


AGAINST  TAXPAYER  FINANCING  OP 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember and  December,  and  again  during 
the  past  April,  the  Senate  engaged  in 
lengthy  debate  over  taxpayer  financing  of 
political  campaigns.  During  those  de- 
bates I  said  time  and  again  that  advo- 
cates of  public  financing  were  doiiig  a 
great  disservice  to  the  American  people 
by  camouflaging  theii*  approach,  which  I 
oppose,  under  the  cover  of  election  re- 
form, which  I  favor. 

On  the  editorial  page  of  the  Wednes- 
day, June  19.  1974.  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  appears  an  article, 
"Public  Funding  Isn't  Pohtical  Reform," 
authored  by  Dr.  Allan  E.  Goodman,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  government 
and  international  relations  at  Clarlc  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Mass.  Dr.  Goodman 
cites  the  political  problems  of  13  parlia- 
mentary democracies  in  the  world  having 
public  financing,  and  he  makes  the  point 
that  current  proposals  before  Congress 
for  such  a  system  in  the  United  States 
overlook  these  experiences  in  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  Dr.  Good- 
man's article  as  must  reading,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  Funding  Isn't  PoLrriCAL  Reform 
(By  Allan  E.  Ooodman) 
The  problem  with  public  campaign  financ- 
ing Is  that  it  does  not  necessarily  reform 
either  the  electoral  process  or  the  parties  that 
organize  It.  Of  the  13  perllamentary  democ- 
racies whose  troubles  were  recently  discussed 
In  this  newspaper.  Prance,  Britain,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Australia,  and  Israel  have  some  form 
of  public  financing.  So  do  about  20  other 
nations.  In  every  case,  unless  public-financ- 
ing legislation  accompanies  party  reform  or 
runoff  elections,  governments  have  been 
burdened  with  unstable  coalitions  during 
times  of  inflation  or  dominated  by  rigid  cen- 
trist parties  during  booms  and  recessions. 
Advocates  of  public  financing  in  the  United 
States — first  proposed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  1907  and  again  In  1949  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge — overlook  the  experience  elsewhere. 

The  major  argument  in  favor  of  public  fi- 
nancing is,  as  Senator  Kennedy  recently  put 
It,  the  "guarantee  that  the  political  Influence 
of  any  citizen  Is  measured  only  by  his  voice 
and  vote,  not  by  the  thickness  of  his  pocket- 
book."  Where  it  has  been  adopted,  however. 
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making  appropriations  foi  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  yea-  ending  June 
30, 1975,  and  for  other  pun  oses,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  |of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


The  message  also  annoi^iced 
speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
enrollec!  bill  (S.  411)   to  apiend 
United  States  Code,  with 
tain   rates   of   postage, 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
quently  signc^i  the  enrolled 
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HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bUl  (H.R.  15405)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  t^^ice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


PRESENTATION  OF  A 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presid^t.  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleagi  e  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  I  submit  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Genen  1  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Islaiid  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations.  I  ask  ^hat  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  resolution,  which  \^as  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolution 
Memorializing  the  Congress 

States  to  enact  legislation 

interstate   shipment   of   i 

vide  and  Insure  safe  and 

tions 

Whereas,  Recent  newspaper 
revealed  Inhumane  condltlo|is 
ment  of  animals;  and 

Whereas,  In  one  reported 
mals  shipped  from  Kansas 
and  in  another  shipment  ol 
of  14  were  found  dead  by 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this 
spectfully  memorializes  the 
United  States  to  enact  leg! 
late  the  mterstate  shlpmen  ; 
provide  and  insure  safe 
ditlons;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretkry  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copie  i  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  members  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  Rhode  Island 
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REPORTS  OF  COM]«aTTEES 

The  following  reports  pf  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

S.  3679.  An  original  bill  t^  provide  emer- 
gency financing  for  lives  »ck  producers 
(Rept.  No.  93-949). 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

William  H.  Orrick,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  California;  and 

Henry  P.  Werker,  of  New  York,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  June  19,  1974.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bUl  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  1585.  An  act  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Woodsy  Owl,"  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  206.  A  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  receive  for 
Instruction  at  the  V3.  Military  Academy  one 
citizen  of  the  Kmgdom  of  Laos. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edith  Jones. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  DoMnncK) : 
S.    3686.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  amount  of  certain  cancellations 
of  Indebtedness  under  student  loan  programs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 
S.  3687.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Angel  Rivadenelra,  his  wife.  Ana  Marie  Rlva- 
deneira,  and  their  children,  Monica  Silvia 
Rivadenelra,  Ana  Susana  Rivadenelra,  and 
Roxana    M.    Rivadenelra.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.   3688.  A  bUl   to  amend   the   WUd   and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
portion  of  the  Allegheny  River,  Pennsylvania, 
for  potential  addition  to  the  National  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Referring  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


XNTRODUCITON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  untoiimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3678.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  place  two  statues  In 
Statuary  Hall  of  the  Capitol.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  3679.  A  bUl  to  provide  emergency  financ- 
ing for  livestock  producers.  Ordered  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

By   Mr.   TUNNEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ervin,  and  Mr.  Helms)  : 
S.  3680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come the  amount  of  certain  cancellations  of 
indebtedness  under  student  loan  programs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3681.  A   bill   to   authorize   civilian   em- 
ployees of  military  installations  to  use  the 
recreational  facilities  of  such  Installations. 
Referred     to     the     Committee    on     Armed 
Services. 

S.  3682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 

Act  to  provide  for  the  coverage  of  certain 

drugs  under  part  A  of  the  health  Insurance 

program  established  by  title  XVIII  of  such 

act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD    (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Packwood)  : 

S.  3683.  A  bill  to  provide  for  addition  to 

the  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial  of  the 

site  of  the  salt  calm  utilized  by  the  Lewis 

and  Clark  Expedition,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  Mr.  Hruska)  : 
8.  3684.  A  bill  to  secure  to  the  Congress 
tidditlonal  time  in  which  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  which  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  April  22,  1974.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard,  a  union  officer 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  later  head  of 
the  Freedman's  Bureau: 

Harriet  Tubman,  active  in  the  aboli- 
tion movement  and  in  assisting  former 
slaves  to  reach  freedom; 

Alexander  G.  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the 
telephone;  and 

Francis  Preston  Blair,  a  great  journal- 
ist and  statesman. 

All  of  these  people,  and  many  more, 
made  vital  contributions  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Having  helped 
to  achieve  the  ideals  and  hopes  on  which 
our  Nation  was  founded,  they  have 
earned  commemoration  in  Statuary  Hall. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3678.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  place  two 
statues  in  Statuary  Hall  of  the  Capitol. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

TO     HONOR     DISTTNGUISHEO    RESIDENTS    OF    THE 
DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  biU  to  provide  au- 
thority for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
place  two  statues  of  distinguished  resi- 
dents, in  the  Capitol.  Under  the  current 
practice,  established  by  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No:  47  in  1933,  one  of 
these  would  be  placed  in  Statuary  Hall 
and  a  second  at  an  appropriate  place 
elsewhere  in  the  Capitol. 

The  District  of  Columbia  truly  is  a 
national  city.  Since  1800,  it  has  housed 
the  Federal  Government.  Now  that  the 
Congress  has  recognized  this  unique  city 
as  a  political  entity  by  granting  home 
rule  for  its  citizens,  it  seems  to  me  al- 
together fitting  to  acknowledge  the  fine 
contributions  which  have  been  made  to 
the  city  and  the  Nation  by  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  are  nearing  the  Bicentennial  an- 
niversary of  our  Nation's  birth.  This  city, 
which  has  served  as  an  adopted  home 
for  the  great  leaders  of  our  Nation 
throughout  our  history,  also  is  the  legal 
residence  of  some  753,000  full-time  citi- 
zens. 

When  Statuaiy  Hall  was  created  in 
the  old  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1864.  the  States  were  each  in- 
cited to  place  two  statues  there 

The  statues  which  are  placed  by  the 
States  represent  Americans  who  have 
contributed  significantly  to  our  national 
history.  Certainly  this  category  of  "dis- 
tinguished Americsjis"  should  include 
many  citizens  of  this  city  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  aid  and 
betterment  of  the  District  and  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

Let  me  cite  just  a  few  examples: 

Frederick  Douglass,  a  great  leader  and 
spokesman  of  the  black  freedom  move- 
ment during  the  Civil  War; 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ervin.  and  Mr.  Helms)  : 

S.  3680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  the  amount  of  certain  can- 
cellations of  indebtedness  under  student 
loan  programs.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  which  will  prevent 
a  massive  tax  Injustice  to  thousands  of 
recent  college  graduates. 

In  a  little-noticed  action  last  June,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  decided  that 
the  canceled  portion  of  educational 
loans  would  henceforth  and  retroactively 
be  considered  taxable  income.  Abruptly 
and  without  warning,  the  IRS  has  begxm 
dispatching  tax-due  notices  that  have 
ranged  as  high  as  $1,000  per  year  for  up 
to  a  maximum  of  3  years,  payable  within 
30  days. 

Of  course,  the  thousands  of  students 
who  contracted  for  national  defense  stu- 
dent loans,  national  direct  student  loans. 
Armed  Forces  health  professions  loans. 
State  teaching  and  medical  education 
loans,  and  law  enforcement  educational 
loans  with  forgiveness  provisions  tiad  no 
idea  they  might  be  hit  with  retroactive 
tax-due  notices  dating  back  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  IRS  ruling 
is  contrary  to  congressional  intent  and 
subversive  of  the  puri)Ose  of  these  loan 
programs.  In  no  other  instance  does  the 
Federal  Government  give  with  one  hand 
and  take  away  with  the  other.  Even 
worse  tlian  the  ruling  itself  is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ruling  retroactively  and 
without  advance  notice. 

To  this  very  day,  students  and  loan 
officials  at  thousands  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  unaware  of  the  tax  liability 
the  IRS  has  decided  will  be  associated 
with  the  forgiven  portion  of  educational 
loans.  Since  the  IRS  has  made  no  effort 
to  inform  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
tax  time  bomb  contained  in  these  loans, 
the  first  a  recent  college  graduate  learns 
of  this  situation  is  the  day  the  postman 
arrives  with  a  bill  for  several  years'  back 
taxes.  Adding  Insult  to  injury  is  the  fact 
that  the  graduate  is  charged  interest  on 
the  back  taxes  he  or  she  did  not  even 
know  was  owned. 

This  is  an  example  of  Government  at 
its  absolute  worst. 

Thus  far.  the  IRS  has  decided  to  en- 
force Revenue  Ruling  73-256  m  only  a 
handful  of  jurisdictions.  I  sincerely  hope 
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Congress  vfUI  soon  act  to  forestall  any 
additional  enforcement  of  this  arbitrary 
and  unfair  ruling.  Congressman  Ike  An- 
drews has  introduced  legislation  In  the 
House  to  deny  retroactivity  to  this  rul- 
ing. As  of  today,  Congressman  Andrew's 
bill  has  73  cosponsors. 

The  legislation  I  am  offeruig  today 
makes  It  clear  that  Congress  does  not 
intend  that  the  forgiven  portion  of  edu- 
cational loans  be  treated  as  taxable  in- 
come. It  provides  that  Revenue  Ruling 
73-256  cannot  be  enforced  for  any  taxa- 
ble year,  current  past,  or  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  give  this  legislation  all 
possible  consideration  and  I  welcome  the 
cosponsorships  of  all  other  Members  of 
the  Senate.  At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   3680 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jlepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
117  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  scholarship  and  fellowship 
grants)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)   Cancellations  or  Student  Loans. — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dlyldual,  no  amount  shall  be  included  in 
gross  Income  by  reason  of  the  discharge  of 
all  or  part  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Individ- 
ual under  a  student  loan  If  such  discharge 
was  pursuant  to  a  provision  of  such  loan  un- 
der which  all  or  part  of  the  Indebtedness  of 
the  Individual  would  be  discharged  if  the  In- 
dividual worked  for  a  certain  period  of  time 
tn  certain  professions  or  certain  geographical 
areas  or  for  certain  classes  of  employers. 

"(2)  Student  loan. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'student  loan'  means 
any  loan  to  an  individual  to  assist  the  In- 
dividual In  attending  an  educational  institu- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  151(e)  (4) ) — 

"(A)  by  the  United  States,  or  an  Instru- 
mentality or  agency  thereof,  or  a  State,  a 
territory,  or  a  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or 

"(B)  by  any  educational  Institution  (as 
defined  in  section  161(e)  (4) )  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  or  an  In- 
strumentality or  agency  thereof,  or  a  State, 
a  territory,  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  under  which  the 
funds  from  which  the  loan  was  made  were 
provided  to  such  educational  institution.". 
Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  tax- 
able years. 
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employees  of  such  installations  or  per- 
sons from  the  public  sectot.  It  seems  only 
fair  to  me  that  the  recreational  facili- 
ties at  8«iy  military  installation  which 
are  paid  for  or  maintained  with  Federal 
funds  should  be  made  av  lilable  for  use 
by  all  civilian  employee  at  such  in- 
stallations. 

For  the  American  taxpi  yer  to  provide 
the  funds  for  establishmi  nt  and  main- 
tenance of  many  such  fa  lilities  and  yet 
be  denied  access  is,  Mr.  1  resident,  rank 
discrimination.  To  at  leas ;  partially  rec- 
tify this,  I  feel  that  w«  should  grant 
access  to  at  least  those  c:  vilian  employ- 
ees who  work  on  the  bas€  3. 

On  today's  modern  military  base,  es- 
pecially those  located  within  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  civtian  employees 
is  high  in  proportion  to  he  entire  base 
population.  The  use  of  r  jcreational  fa- 
cilities should  not  remair  a  tool  for  the 
military  brass  to  rewarc  only  selected 
employees.  More  important,  high  rank- 
ing officers  should  not  bt  peimitted  to 
allow  their  civilian  friends  who  have  no 
connection  with  the  installation  to  use 
the  facilities  while  such  use  is  denied 
to  base  employees. 

This  legislation  is  inte:  ided  to  restore 
a  sense  of  balance  and  equity  to  our 
treatment  of  dedicated  (jOvemment  em- 
ployees employed  on  military  instal- 
lations. They  deserve  ba^ic  privileges  as 
a  reward  for  their  servic*  to  the  Nation. 


June 


20,  1974 


June  20,  197 U 
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By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  3681.  A  bill  to  authorize  civilian  em- 
ployees of  military  installations  to  use 
the  recreational  facilities  of  such  instal- 
lations. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  permit  civilian 
employees  of  military  installations  to  use 
the  recreational  facilities  of  such  in- 
stallations. 

The  base  commanders  of  military  in- 
stallations now  have  the  prerogative  of 
designating  those  civilians  they  wish  to 
use  the  facilities,  whether  they  be  actual 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  3682.  A  bill  to  amen*  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  far  the  coverage 
of  certain  drugs  under  (part  A  of  the 
health  insurance  prograi<i  established  by 
title  XVIII  of  such  act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.    ! 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  medicare  covflrage  for  certsdn 
drugs  purchased  outside jthe  hospital. 

As  you  know,  this  proposal  was  intro- 
duced as  an  amendment  to  the  social 
security  bill,  H.R.  3153,  but  was  deleted 
in  conference.  The  legis: 
mitting  today  is  a  fi 
insure  that  the  burden 
costs  for  the  elderly  is 
alleviated. 

Statistics  forewarn 
there  will  be  approximi 
senior  citizens  in  this  Country.  We,  as 
legislators,  must  begin  lio  deal  with  the 
reaUty  of  aging  in  our  pi-0posals  and  sub- 
sequent action.  We  can  and  must  insist 
that  present  laws  are  qhanged  to  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  if  the  elderly. 

Though  opposition  to 'this  proposal  in 
the  past  has  stemmed  fergely  from  the 
fear  that  economic  self-interest  would 
be  lost  due  to  cost  and!  quality  control, 
I  am  confident  that  support  of  this  meas- 
ure will  be  viewed  as  4  definite  desire 
to  seek  what  is  best  fdr  the  American 
people.  ] 

Many  of  our  senior  citizens  do  not  vote. 
Their  voice  is  seldom  heard  in  Wash- 
ington, and  their  need^  continue  to  go 


ition  I  am  sub 
ler  attempt  to 
bf  high  medical 
[recognized  and 

that  by   1985 
^tely  25  million 


unheeded.  Leading  hves 


Df  quiet  despera- 


tion, they  are  forced  t)  endure  Inade 
quate    housing    and    crowded    nursing 
homes  throughout  Amei  lea. 


Inflicted  with  a  fixed  incor  le  that  must 
cope  with  the  rising  cost  of  1  vlng,  an  un- 
expected illness  can  turn  the  present 
financial  burden  of  an  older  person  into 
a  state  of  financial  and  med  ical  despair. 
It  is  too  high  a  price  for  our  elderly,  and 
too  high  a  risk  for  this  cour  try's  obliga- 
tions to  its  citizens. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  K'e  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  enough  tc  say  we  are 
aware.  The  task  before  Cont  ress  and  the 
country  today  is  whether  ve  will  grasp 
the  opportunity  to  match  <iur  promises 
with  deeds  to  reform  this  (oimtry's  aid 
to  its  elderly. 

Having  evaluated  the  res?onses  made 
by  constituents  on  a  recent  senior  citi- 
zens questionnaire,  the  need  for  drug  cov- 
erage is  pEiinfully  apparent  In  their  fear 
of  monetary  loss  as  well  as  unobtainable 
medicine.  j 

In  trying  to  reach  a  solution  to  this 
monumental  issue,  I  am  proposing  this 
legislation  today  as  a  further  attempt  to 
provide  not  only  adequate  (joverage,  but 
the  necessary  protection  our  senior  citi- 
zens have  a  right  to. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  (that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  th^  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl^e  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3682 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  the  coverage  olJ  certain  drugs 
under  part  A  of  the  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram established  by  title  XVtII  of  such  Act. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatk  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress   assemaled.  That    (a) 
section  226(c)  (1)  of  the  Socifl  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out 
pltal  home  health  services"  al 
lieu    thereof    "post-hospital 
services,  and  eligible  drugs".    | 

(b)  Section  1811  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  eligible  drugs" 
after  "related  post-hospital  Services" 

(c)  Section  1812(a)  of  the 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and" 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  peilod  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragrsph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(4)  eligible  drugs.". 

(d)  Section  1813(a)  of  the  Social  Seciurty 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  The  reasonable  allowi.nce,  as  defined 
in  section  1813,  for  eligible  drugs  furnished 
an  Individual  pursuant  to  aiyone  prescrip- 
tion (or  each  renewal  thereof]  and  purchased 
by  such  Individual  at  any  ore  time  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  appli- 
cable prescription  copaym  snt 
which  shall  be  $1." 

(e)(1)   Section  1814(a)   of 
curlty  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and'  at  the  end  of 
pargaraph  (6); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paiagraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  with  respect  to  drugs  or  biologlcals 
furnished  pursuant  to  and  requiring  (ex- 
cept for  InsiUln)  a  physician's  prescription, 
such  drugs  or  biologlcals  are  eligible  drugs 
as  defined  in  section  1861  (tO   and  the  par- 


rand  post-hos- 

pd  inserting  in 

borne    health 


Social  Security 
at  the  end  of 


obligation 


the  Social  Se- 


ticlpatlng  pharmacy  (as  defined  in  section 
1861  (aa))  has  such  prescription  In  Its  pos- 
session, or  some  other  record  (In  the  case  of 
insulin)  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary" ^  , 
(2)     Section    1814(b)     of    such    Act    is 

amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)", 

(B)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  a  phar- 
macy) "  immediately  after  "provider  of  serv- 
ices", 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respec- 
tively, 

(D)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (U), 
respectively,  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  amount  paid  to  any  participat- 
ing pharmacy  which  is  a  provider  of  serv- 
ices with  respect  to  eligible  drugs  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  imder  this  part  shaU, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1813,  be 
the  reasonable  allowance  (as  defined  tn  sec- 
tion 1822)  with  respect  to  such  drugs." 

(f )  Section  1814  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 
"Limitation  on  Payment  for  Eligible  Drugs 

"(J)  Payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  eligible  drugs  only  when  such  drugs 
are  dispensed  by  a  participating  pharmacy; 
except  that  payment  under  this  part  may  be 
made  for  eligible  drugs  dispensed  by  a  physi- 
cian where  the  Secretary  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  that  such  eligible 
drugs  were  required  in  an  emergency  or  that 
there  wbs  no  participating  pharmacy  avail- 
able In  the  community.  In  which  case  the 
physician  (under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  shaU  be  regarded  as  a  par- 
ticipating pharmacy  for  purposes  of  this  part 
with  respect  to  the  dispensing  of  such  eUglble 
drugs." 

(g)  Part  A  of  title  XVHI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  1818  the  following  new  sections: 

"MEDICARE   FORMULART    COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  1819.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished, within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Medicare  P<Mrmu- 
lary  Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Committee') ,  a  majority  of  whose  mem- 
bers ShaU  be  physicians  and  which  sbaU 
consist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs  and  of  four  individuals  (not  otherwise 
In  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Government) 
who  do  not  have  a  direct  or  indirect  financial 
Interest  In  the  composition  of  the  Formulary 
established  under  this  section  and  who  are 
of  recognized  professional  standing  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  fields  of  medicine,  pharma- 
cology, or  pharmacy,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  shaU  be  elected 
annually  from  the  appointed  members 
thereof,  by  majority  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee. 

"(2)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  hold  ofDce  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  except  that  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  except  that 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  tak- 
ing office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  first  five  years.  A 
member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(b)  Appointed  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 


the  Committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
(but  not  m  excess  of  the  dally  rate  paid 
under  G8-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  tlOe  5,  United  States  Code) , 
Including  traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  they  may  be  aUowed  travel  ex- 
penses, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  m  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Committee  Is  authorized,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  engage  or 
contract  for  such  technical  assistance  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions, 
and  the  Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  make 
available  to  the  Committee  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  as  the  Formu- 
lary Committee  may  require  to  carry  out 
Its  functions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  furnish  to  the 
Committee  such  office  space,  materials,  and 
equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  For- 
mulary Committee  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

"MEDICARE    FORMTTLART 

"Sec.  1820.  (a)(1)  The  Committee  shaU 
compile,  publish,  and  make  available  a  Med- 
icare Formulary  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  'Formulary'). 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  periodically  re- 
vise the  Formulary  and  the  listing  of  drugs 
so  as  to  maintain  cxirrency  In  the  contents 
thereof. 

"(b)(1)  The  Formulary  shall  contain  an 
alphabetically  arranged  listing,  by  estab- 
lished name,  of  those  druz  entitles  within 
the  following  therapeutic  categories: 

"Adrenocortlcolds, 

"Anti-anginals, 

"Antl-arrhythmics, 

"Anti-coagulants, 

"Anti-convulsants  (excluding  phenobar- 
bltal) . 

"Antl-hypertenslves, 

"Antl -neoplastics, 

"Anti-Parklnsonlsm  agents, 

"Antl-rheumatlcs, 

"Bronchodllators, 

"Cardiotonics, 

"Chollnesterase  inhibitors, 

"Diuretics, 

"Oout  suppressants, 

"Hypoglycemics, 

"Miotics, 

"Thyroid  hormones, 

"Tuberculostatics, 
which  the  Committee  decides  are  necessary 
lor  Individuals  using  such  drugs.  The  Com- 
mittee ShaU  exclude  from  the  Formulary  any 
drug  entitles  (or  dosage  forms  and  strengths 
thereof)  which  the  Committee  decides  are 
not  necessary  for  proper  patient  care,  tak- 
ing into  account  other  drug  entitles  (or  doe- 
age  forms  and  strengths  thereof)  which  are 
included  in  the  Formulary. 

"(2)  Such  listing  shall  include  the  specific 
dosage  forms  and  strengths  of  each  drug 
entity  ( included  in  the  Formulary  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1))  which  the  Com- 
mittee decides  are  necessary  for  individuals 
using  such  drugs. 

"(3)  Such  listing  shall  Include  the  prices 
at  which  the  products  (In  the  same  dosage 
form  and  strength)  of  such  drug  entities  are 
generally  sold  by  the  suppliers  thereof  and 
the  limit  applicable  to  such  prices  under  sec- 
tion 1822(b)  (1)  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  reasonable  allowance. 

"(4)  The  Committee  may  also  Include  In 
the  Formulary,  either  as  a  separate  part  (or 
parts)  thereof  or  as  a  supplement  (or  sup- 
plements) thereto,  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing Information: 

"(A)  A  supplemental  list  or  lists,  arranged 
by  diagnostic,  prophylactic,  therapeutic,  or 
other   classifications,   of   the   drug   entities 


(and  dosage  forms  and  strengths  thereof) 
included  In  the  Usting  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1). 

"  {"B)  The  proprietary  names  under  which 
products  of  a  drug  entity  listed  in  the  Form- 
ulary by  established  names  (and  dosage  form 
and  strength)  are  sold  and  the  names  of  each 
supplier  thereof. 

"(C)  Any  other  information  with  respect 
to  eligible  drug  entitles  which  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  would  be  useful  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(c)  In  considering  whether  a  particular 
drug  entity  (or  strength  or  dosage  form 
thereof)  shall  be  included  In  or  excluded 
from  the  Formulary,  the  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  (upon  request  therefor) 
any  record  pertaining  to  the  characteristics 
of  such  drug  entity  which  is  available  to 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
request  suppliers  or  manufacturers  of  drugs 
and  other  knowledgeable  persons  or  organi- 
zations to  make  avaUable  to  the  Committee 
Information  relating  to  such  drug.  If  any 
such  record  or  information  (or  any  informa- 
tion contained  in  such  record)  is  of  a  con- 
fidential nature,  the  Committee  shall  respect 
the  confidentiality  of  such  record  or  infor- 
mation and  shaU  limit  its  usage  thereof  to 
the  proper  exercise  of  Its  authority. 

"(d)(1)  The  Committee  shaU  establish 
such  procedures  as  it  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary in  its  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness 
of  the  Inclusion  tn  or  exclusion  from  the 
Formulary,  of  any  drug  entity  (or  dosage 
form  or  strength  thereof).  For  purposes  of 
Inclusion  in  or  exclusion  from  the  Formulary 
the  principal  factors  in  the  determination  of 
the  Committee  shaU  be — 

"(A)  the  factor  of  clinical  equivalence  In 
the  case  of  the  same  dosage  forms  in  the  same 
strengths  of  the  same  drug  entity,  and 

"(B)  the  factor  of  relative  therapeutic 
value  in  the  case  of  similar  or  dissimilar 
drug  entitles  in  the  same  therapeutic  cate- 
gory. 

"(2)  The  Committee,  prior  to  making  a 
final  decision  to  remove  from  listing  in  the 
Formulary  any  drug  entity  (or  dosage  forms 
or  strengths  thereof)  which  Is  included 
therein,  shall  afford  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  a  formal  or  informal  hearing  on  the  mat- 
ter to  any  person  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
preparing,  compounding,  or  processing  such 
drug  entity  who  shows  reasonable  ground 
for  such  a  hearing. 

"(3)  Any  person  engaged  In  the  ouinufac- 
ture,  preparation,  compounding,  or  process- 
ing of  any  drug  entity  (or  dosage  forms  or 
strengths  thereof)  not  Included  In  the  For- 
mulary which  such  person  believes  to  possess 
the  requisite  qualities  to  entitle  such  drug 
to  be  Included  In  the  Formulary  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  may  petition  for  Inclusion 
of  such  drug  entity  and,  If  such  petition  is 
denied  by  the  Formulary  Committee,  shall, 
upon  request  therefor,  showing  reasonable 
grotuids  for  a  hearing,  be  afforded  a  formal 
or  Informal  hearing  on  the  matter  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  procedures  establlsbed 
by  such  Committee. 

"LIMITATIONS     ON     MEDICARE     PAYMENT     FOR 
CHARGES  OF  PROVTOERS  OF  SERVICES 

"Sec.  1821.  (a)  Any  provider  of  services  as 
defined  in  section  1861  (u),  whose  services 
are  otherwise  reimbursable,  under  any  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  in  which  there  is  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  on  the  basis  of 
'reasonable  cost',  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a 
professional  fee  or  dispensing  charge  or  rea- 
sonable billing  allowance  as  determined  pur- 
suant to  this  part. 

"(b)  A  fee,  charge,  or  bUling  allowance 
shaU  not  be  payable  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  drug  entity  that  (as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations)    is 
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famislMd  as  an  Incident  to  a  physician's 
professional  8«rvlc«,  and  la  of  a  kind  com- 
monly furnished  In  physicians'  offices  and 
commonly  either  rendered  without  charge  or 
Izusludsd  In  tha  physicians'  bills. 

"BKASONABLE    AIXOWANCX    FOR    KLIGIBLK    DRUGS 

"Sbc.  1822.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  'reasonable  allowance'  when  used 
In  reference  to  an  eligible  drug  (as  defined 
in  section  1861  (t))  means  the  following: 

"(1)  When  used  with  reepect  to  a  pre- 
scription legend  drug  entity,  in  a  given  doe- 
age  form  and  strength,  such  term  means  the 
lever  at — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  customary 
charge  at  which  the  participating  pharmacy 
sells  or  offers  such  drug  entity,  in  a  given 
doaage  form  and  strength,  to  the  general 
pubUe,  or 

"(B)  the  price  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  plus  the  professional  fee  mr 
dl^cnslng  charges  determined  In  acccnrd- 
snce  with  subsection  (c)   of  this  section. 

"(2)  When  used  with  respect  to  insulin 
such  term  means  the  charge  not  In  excess  of 
the  reasonable  customary  price  at  which  the 
JMtftie^tlng  pharmacy  offers  or  sells  the 
pcodBct  to  the  general  public,  plus  a  reason- 
able billing  allowance. 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  establishing  the 
reaaoxmble  allowance  in  accordance  with 
subaectlon  (a)  the  price  shall  be  (A)  In  the 
case  of  a  druf;  entity  (in  any  given  dosage 
form  and  strength)  availaUe  form  and  sold 
by  only  one  supplier,  the  price  at  which  such 
drug  entity  is  generally  sold  (to  establish- 
ments dfspenetng  drugs),  and  (B)  In  any 
ease  in  which  a  drug  entity  (in  any  given 
dosage  form  and  strength)  is  available  and 
sold  by  more  than  one  supplier,  only  each  of 
the  lower  prices  at  which  the  products  of 
such  drug  entity  are  generally  sold  (and 
such  lower  prices  shall  consist  of  only  those 
prices  ot  different  suppliers  sufficient  to  as- 
sore  actual  and  adequate  availability  of  the 
drug  entity,  in  a  given  dosage  form  and 
strength,  at  such  prices  in  a  region) . 

"(2)  If  a  particular  drug  entity  (in  a  given 
dosage  form  and  strength)  tn  the  Formulary 
la  available  from  more  than  one  supplier,  and 
the  product  of  such  dnig  entity  as  available 
from  <me  sttppUer  poaaeasee  demonstrated 
distinct  thereapeutlc  advantages  over  other 
products  of  such  drug  entity  as  determined 
br  the  Committee  on  trie  basis  of  its  scien- 
tific and  professional  appraisal  of  Informa- 
tion available  to  it.  including  information 
and  other  evidence  fiumlshed  to  it  by  the 
supplier  of  such  drug  entity,  then  the  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  such  supplier's  drug 
product  shall  be  t>ased  upon  the  price  at 
^ilch  it  is  generally  sold  to  establishments 
di^enslng  drugs. 

"(3)  If  the  prescrlber,  in  his  handwritten 
order,  has  specifically  designated  a  particular 
product  of  a  drug  entity  (and  dosage  form 
and  strength)  included  In  the  Formulary  by 
lU  established  name  together  with  the  name 
of  the  supplier  of  the  final  dosage  form 
thereof,  the  reasonable  allowance  for  such 
drug  product  shall  be  based  upon  the  price 
at  which  it  is  generally  sold  to  establish- 
ments dispensing  drugs. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purpoee  of  establishing  the 
reasonable  allowance  (in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)),  a  participating  pharmacy, 
shall,  in  the  form  and  nianner  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  file  with  the  Secretary,  at  such 
times  as  he  shall  specify,  a  statement  of  its 
professional  fee  or  other  dispensing  charges. 

"(2)  A  participating  pharmacy,  which  has 
agreed  with  the  Secrettwy  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
vider of  services  under  this  part,  ahaU,  except 
for  subsection  (a)(1)(A),  be  reimbursed, 
in  addition  to  any  price  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (b) ,  the  aoaount  o<  the  fee  or  charges 


filed  in  pargraph  (1),  except  that  no  fee  or 
charges  stiall  exceed  the  hlgtiest  fee  or 
charges  filed  by  76  per  centran  of  ptnrtlclpat- 
ing  pharmadea  (with  such  pharmacies  classi- 
fled  on  the  basis  of  (A)  lesser  dollar  volume 
of  prescriptions  and  (B)  all  others)  in  a  cen- 
sus region  which  were  customarily  charged 
to  the  general  public  as  of  3vtae  1,  1973.  Such 
prevailing  professional  fees  or  dispensing 
charges  may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  criteria  anfl  tyjjes  of  data 
comparable  to  those  applicable  to  recognition 
of  increases  in  reasonable  charges  for  services 
under  section  1842. 

"(3)  A  participating  pharaiacy  shall  agree 
to  certify  that,  whenever  S4ch  pharmacy  is 
required  to  submit  its  usual  professional  fee 
or  dispensing  charge  for  a  prescription,  such 
charge  does  not  exceed  its  customary  charge." 

(h)  Section  1881  (t)  of  th«  Social  Seciurity 
Act  is  amended —  i 

(1)  by  Inaertinff  ",  or  as  Ire  apfvoved  by 
the  Formulary  Committee"  After  "fOr  use  in 
such  hospital";   and  T 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  'therecrf  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Th»  term  'eligible 
dnig'  means  a  drug  or  biological  which  (A) 
can  be  self-administered.  (B)  requires  a 
physician's  prescription  (except  for  insulin) , 
(C)  is  prescribed  when  th#  individual  re- 
quiring such  drug  is  not  a4  inpatient  In  a 
hospital  or  extended  care  facility,  during  a 
period  of  covered  care,  (D)  is  included  by 
strength  and  dosage  forms  among  the  drugs 
and  biologicals  approved  by  the  Formulary 
Committee,  (E)  is  dispensed,  (except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  1814(J)),  By  a  pharmacist 
from  a  participating  pharmacy,  and  (F)  is 
dispensed  in  quantities  consUtent  with  prop- 
er medical  practice  and  re4sonable  profes- 
sional discretion."  T 

(1)  Section  1861  (u)  of  th^  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  ottt  "home  health 
agency,"  and  inserting  in  lleti  thereof  "boms 
health  agency,  pharmacy,".    \ 

(J)  Section  1861  of  the  Soiial  Security  Act 
is  further  amended  by  adtfng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsecticm: 
"Participating  Pharmacy 

"(aa)  The  term  'participating  pharmacy' 
means  a  pharmacy,  or  other  establishment 
(including  the  outpatient  department  of  a 
hospital)  providing  pharmaceutical  services 
( 1 )  which  is  licensed  as  such  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  (where  such  State  requires  such 
licensure)  or  which  is  otherwise  lawfully  pro- 
viding pharmaceutical  servicfs  in  which  such 
drug  is  provided  or  otherwte  dispensed  in 
accordance  with  this  Utle,  (2)  which  has 
agreed  with  the  Secretary  tb  act  as  a  pro- 
vider of  services  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  and  which  com- 
plies with  such  other  requirements  as  may  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  In  regulations  to 
assure  the  proper,  economio&l.  and  efficient 
administration  of  this  title,  (3)  which  has 
agreed  to  submit,  at  such  f«equency  and  in 
such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions, bills  for  amounts  pa5»ble  under  this 
title  for  eligible  drugs  furnittied  under  part 
A  of  this  title,  and  (4)  whicli  has  agreed  not 
to  charge  beneficiaries  und*  this  title  any 
amounts  in  excess  of  those  allowable  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  eligible  drugs  except 
as  is  provided  under  section  1813(a)  (4) ,  and 
except  for  so  much  of  the  charge  for  a  pre- 
scription (in  the  case  of  a  diyg  product  pre- 
scriijed  by  a  physician,  of  a  ^rug  entity  in  a 
strength   and  dosage  form  Included  in  the 

Formulary  where  the  price    „    

product  is  sold  by  the  supjlier  thereof  ex 
ceeds  the  reasonable  allowaice)  as  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  reasonable  allowi  nee  established 
for  such  drug  entity  in  accoi  dance  with  sec 
tlon  1822." 
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(k)(l)   The  first  sentence 
(a)  (2)  (A)    of   the    Social 


of  section  1868 
I  ecurlty   Act    is 


amended  by  striking  out  "and  (U)**  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  fc4lowIng:  "(ii) 
the  amount  of  any  copayment  9bligation  and 
excess  above  the  reasonable  allowance  con- 
sistent with  section  1861  (aa)  (4)  and  (ill)". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  action  1868(a) 
(2)  (A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "clause  (ii)"  and  insertinglin  lien  there- 
of "clause  (ill) '". 

(1)  The  amendments  made  By  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  eligible  drugs  fin:- 
nished  on  and  after  the  firsti  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1975. 
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By  Mr.  HATFIELD  [for  himself 
and  Mr.  Packwood)  : 

S.  3683.  A  bill  to  provide  for  addition 
to  the  Fort  Clatsop  Nation^  Memorial 
of  the  site  of  the  salt  calm  utilized  by 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  ihe  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HATTTELIX  Mr.  President,  today  I 
send  to  the  desk  leglslatloil  to  add  the 
site  of  the  salt  calm  utilized  by  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  EJtpedltlon  to  the  Port  Clatsop 
National  Memorial  in  Oregon. 

The  availability  of  salt  w8£  of  the  ut- 
most inuiortanJce  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition.  Their  journals  tell  us  that 
during  the  preparations  for  the  Journey 
and  on  the  trip  Itself  the  leaders  were 
greatly  concerned  about  having  enough 
salt  for  their  men.  It  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  strenuous  physical  activity  in- 
volved in  such  an  endeavoT  resutted  In 
the  loss  of  body  salt,  as  wel|  as  to  make 
their  food  more  palatable. 

When  the  expedition  arrived  at  Fort 
Clatsop  in  December  of  1809,  it  was  im- 
perative that  their  salt  supply  be  replen- 
ished. Capt.  William  Clark  wrote: 

We  haveing  fixed  on  this  Sll^uatlon  as  the 
one  best  Calculated  for  our  Winter  quarters  I 
deturmln'd  to  go  as  direct  a,  Course  as  I 
could  to  the  Sea  Coast  which  *to  could  here 
roar  and  appeared  to  l)e  at  no  great  distance 
from  us,  my  principle  object  la)  to  look  out  a 
place  to  make  Salt. 

The  place  was  found  anq  a  group  of 
men  spent  2  months  to  produce  20  galkms 
of  salt  by  a  continuous  process  of  boiling 
sea  water  in  five  "kittles."  Ttie  site  of  that 
salt  cairn  is  located  In  what  is  now  Sea- 
side, (Dreg.  The  land  is  presently  owned 
by  the  Oregon  Historical  S^iety  which 
is  willing  to  give  it  to  the  Nfitional  Park 
Service  as  a  satellite  of  the  Port  Clatsop 
Natkmal  Memorial,  some  251  miles  away. 

I  believe  this  action  would  be  highly 
appropriate.  The  two  areaa  are  Joined 
historically,  and  the  designation  of  the 
salt  cairn  as  a  part  of  the  Port  Clatsop 
National  Memorial  will  resilt  in  better 
maintenance  and  identific^on  of  the 
area. 

Mr.  President,  the  driving  korce  behind 
this  effort  in  Oregon  is  Dr.  JE.  G.  Chui- 
nard,  who  serves  as  chairman  at  the 
Oregon  Lewis  &  Clark  Tridl  Heritage 
Foundation  Committee.  Df.  Chulnard 
hM  worked  tirelessly  on  this  pr(vosal 
with  local  government  ani  Interested 
citizens.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Chuinardi  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Vaughan,  director  o^  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society,  be  included  in  the 
Rbcord  at  this  point  because  it  includes 
useful     background     infornation     and 


states  clearly  the  society's  willingness  to 
give  the  property  to  the  National  Park 
Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oregon  Historical  Societt, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  December  31,  1973. 
E.  G.  CHtriNARD,  M.D. 
Portland,  Oreg. 

DEAR  Doctor  chuinard:  As  you  know,  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society  worked  very  hard 
In  1900-01  to  truly  authenticate  and  establish 
the  site  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  salt  works. 
Some  of  the  very  best  scholars  ever  associated 
with  this  century-old  learned  society  worked 
very  hard  on  this  problem  (including  T.  C. 
Elliot,  Ralph  Budd,  Judge  Charles  Carey,  and 
George  Hlmes,  himself) .  They  were  as  certain 
of  that  site  as  they  were  of  the  now  well- 
established  Fort  Clatsop  site,  which  bright 
Jewel  in  the  National  Park  holdings  was  also 
once  owned  by  this  society,  and  also  once 
questioned  as  to  accurate  location. 

As  you  know,  we  have  resisted  many  private 
inroads  into  the  historic  Cairn  property  as 
our  minutes  frequently  attest.  We  have  safe- 
guarded the  site  as  originally  instructed, 
secure  in  the  fact  that  it  would  continually 
be  recognized  as  the  site  in  the  Tillamook 
Head  area,  one  which  should  increase  in  size 
and  general  recognition,  with  open  access  to 
the  lieach  and  the  ocean. 

As  earlier  stated  I  again  declare  the  in- 
terest of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  that  this 
unique  and  historically  authenticated  site, 
as  established  and  successfully  used  by  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  as  a  salt  works, 
be  given  over  by  title  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Department  of  Interior,  United 
States  Government  to  become  an  extension 
and  satellite  of  the  Fort  Clatsop  National 
Memorial.  It  is  only  logical  to  Join  these  two 
important  properties.  Our  Society  Board 
iinanimously  supports  this  long  established 
intention  and  has  for  many  years. 

As  you  may  remember,  I  W8a  Director  of 
this  Society  when,  in  1954,  we  all  first  began 
to  work  on  the  establlsliment  of  the  Clatsop 
site.  Many  persons  then  said  it  was  an  im- 
possible conception.  What  a  wonderful  park 
it  is  today;  how  much  better  it  will  be  with 
the  true  salt  operation  formally  associated 
with  it.  When  it  is  available  for  proper  devel- 
opment, any  thought  of  a  simulated  salt 
making  operation  is  in  my  personal  estima- 
tion anathema. 

Please  inform  o\ir  president,  David  Abram, 
or  me  of  any  way  in  which  this  Society  can 
support  the  splendid  work  being  undertaken, 
under  your  direction,  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  Heritage  Foundation  Committee.  Pol- 
lowing  the  expressions  of  our  Board  we  wish 
to  join  however  we  can  in  assuring  the  suc- 
cess of  this  important  national  preservation 
project. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Vaughan,  Director. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  my  colleague  from  Ore- 
gon, Senator  Bob  Packwood,  join  me  in 
introducing  this  bill  today.  Congressman 
Wendall  Wyaxt,  who  represents  Ore- 
gon's First  Congressional  District,  is 
introducing  a  companion  bill  in  the 
House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  cities  of  Cannon 
Beach,  Oreg.,  and  Seaside,  Oreg.,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record,  as  well  as  two 
editorials  from  the  Oregon  Journal  and 
the  Oregonian  in  support  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  74-13 

Whereas,  a  replica  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Salt  Calm  is  established  on  a  site  which  has 
Ijeen  authenticated,  in  the  City  of  Seaside, 
Oregon,  and 

Whereas,  the  site  and  replica  are  owned  by 
different  parties,  and  funds  are  not  always 
available  for  development  and  maintenance, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Salt  Cairn  was  an  important 
part  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  and 
Fort  Clatsop,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  Salt  Cairn  should  be 
an  important  adjunct  to  the  present  Fort 
Clatsop  National  Memorial  which  is  main- 
tained and  operated  by  the  National  Park 
Department. 

Therefore,  he  it  resolved.  That  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Cannon  Beach,  meet- 
ing in  regular  session.  Joins  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's Oregon  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Heri- 
tage Foundation,  the  City  Council  of  Seaside, 
Oregon,  and  other  interested  parties,  to  peti- 
tion the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
direct  the  National  Park  Service  to  accept 
title  to,  develop  and  maintain  this  Important 
part  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  and 
the  nation's  historical  heritage,  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Salt  Cairn  in  Seaside.  Oregon. 

Passed  by  the  Common  CouncU  of  the  City 
of  Cannon  Beach,  this  4th  day  of  March, 
1974. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition, 
in  conjunction  with  Fort  Clatsop,  con- 
structed, at  Seaside,  Oregon,  a  location  for 
exptractlng  salt  from  the  seawater,  and 

Whereas,  the  salt  cairn  at  Seaside  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  operation  of  Fort  Clatsop, 
even  though  it  was  located  several  miles  from 
the  Fort  proper,  and 

Whereas,  the  salt  cairn  at  Seaside,  Oregon 
is  of  historic  interest  and  should  be  included 
in  the  Port  Clatsop  National  Memorial,  even 
though  located  several  miles  away. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Advisory  Committee, 
undertake  to  urge  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  National  Parks  Service  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  include 
the  salt  cairn  at  Seaside,  Oregon  as  a  satellite 
or  appendage  of  Fort  Clatsop  National 
Memorial. 

[From  the  Oregon  Journal,  Jan.  18,  1974J 
A  Great  Story  About  Salt 

The  importance  of  salt  in  the  affairs  of 
humankind  has  been  recognized  throughout 
recorded  history. 

The  meaning  of  the  biblical  quotation,  "Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  is  based  on  this 
recognition. 

In  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  each 
soldier  was  given  a  regular  "salarlum,"  or 
salt  allowance  for  money  to  buy  salt,  and 
from  this  came  the  word  "salary." 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  site  in  the 
city  of  Seaside,  where  members  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  made  salt  in  the  winter 
of  1805-06,  earns  the  right  to  be  accepted  sis 
"nationally  significant"  in  history. 

When  the  party  reached  the  end  of  the 
long  trek  from  St.  Louis  in  December.  1805, 
and  built  its  winter  quarters  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Port  Clatsop  National  Memorial 
near  Astoria,  the  men  were  desperately  in 
need  of  salt. 

Next  to  building  a  shelter,  a  top  priority 
was  finding  a  spot  where  salt  could  t>e  ex- 
tracted from  sea  water  not  only  to  meet  im- 
mediate requirements  but  to  last  the  expedi- 
tion  on   the   return   Journey   as  far  as   the 


Great  Pails  in  Montana,  where  the  nearest 
cache  was  located. 

The  place,  where  in  a  period  of  two 
months  20  gallons  of  salt  was  obtained  by 
a  laborious  process  of  t>oiling  sea-water,  was 
acquired  by  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  in 
1910  through  donation  from  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Cartwright. 

While  the  Salt  Cairn  is  marked  and  pre- 
served in  perpetuity,  and  has  received  care 
from  the  Seaside  Lions  Club,  it  deserves  to 
be  upgraded  and  maintained  on  a  level  which 
It  has  never  enjoyed  before. 

The  Governor's  Lewis  and  Clark  Heritage 
Foundation  Committee,  headed  by  Dr.  E.  G. 
Chulnard,  one  of  this  nation's  most  dedi- 
cated Lewis  and  Clark  buffs,  is  spearheading 
a  drive  for  National  Park  Service  acquisition 
of  the  Salt  Cairn  as  a  satellite  of  Fort  Clat- 
sop. The  project  has  the  support  of  the 
Historical  Society.  It  seems  to  be  winning 
general   approval   in   Clatsop   County. 

The  approaching  Bicentennial  makes  this 
an  appropriate  time  to  put  renewed  focus  on 
all  aspects  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  journey. 
It  is  this  region's  major  link  with  the  na- 
tion's early  historj-,  since  it  was  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  commissioned  the 
expedition,  which  in  turn  helped  to  pin 
down  the  nation's  claim  to  this  part  of  the 
continent. 

Other  things  can  be  done  further  to  iden- 
tify and  exploit  the  rich  legacy  of  Ijewls 
and  Clark  history  in  Clatsop  County.  One 
idea  now  being  explored  is  construction  of  a 
bicycle  trail  by  the  Oregon  Highway  Divi- 
sion between  Fort  Clatsop  and  the  Salt 
Cairn. 

The  National  Lewis  and  Clark  Heritage 
Foundation,  headed  by  Robert  Lange  of 
Portland,  will  bold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Astoria  next  August.  This  organization  hope- 
fully wlU  give  its  backing  to  the  project  of 
making  the  Salt  Cairn  a  satellite  of  Fort 
Clatsop.  ^ 

Federal  legislation  will  be  required.  Sen. 
Mark  Hatfield  and  Rep.  Wendell  Wyatt  are 
interested.  Port  Clatsop  t>ecame  a  national 
memorial  only  because  infiuential  Oregon 
people  and  organizations  put  their  weight 
l>ehind  the  project.  That  is  what  it  will  take 
for  the  Salt  Cairn  project  to  be  realized. 


IProm  the  Oregonian,  Feb.  13, 19741 
Memorial  Part  Missing 

Salt  was  a  vital  commodity  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  Con- 
sequently, the  site  of  the  salt  cairn  in  which 
they  evaporated  sea  water  to  get  salt  to  su- 
stain them  through  the  winter  of  1805-6  Is 
of  historical  importance.  But  its  current 
condition  does  not  reflect  that  fact. 

The  location  of  the  cairn  has  long  iieen 
known.  It  Is  on  a  small  lot  among  residences 
near  the  promenade  at  SeEiside  and  about 
100  feet  from  high  tide.  The  site  was  au- 
thenticated by  authorities;  and,  in  May, 
1910,  the  private  owner  of  the  property 
deeded  It  to  the  Oregon  Historical  Society, 
"in  trust  for  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  for  historical  purposes  only." 

A  modest  marker  designates  the  site  and 
its  significance,  and  many  have  visited  It 
over  the  years.  But  neither  the  site  nor  those 
who  might  want  to  visit  it  have  received 
proper  attention,  for  lack  of  suitable  custo- 
dianship. 

The  Governor's  Lewis  and  Clark  Heritage 
Foundation  Committee  of  Oregon  and  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society  have  studied  the 
matter  and  prepared  a  reasonable  recom- 
mendation: That  the  cairn  l>e  made  a  part  of 
the  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial,  a  re- 
production of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  winter 
encampment  just  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
calm  Bite. 

This  small  but  Important  expansion  of  the 
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nMmorial  to  th«  historic  expedition  requires 
federal  legislation.  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  has 
Informed  the  sponsors  that  he  Is  Introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  that  end.  It  d«Mrves  support. 
The  cost  would  be  infinitesimal,  the  divi- 
dends In  awareness  of  the  significance  of  the 
history  of  the  Oregon  Country  considerable. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  true 
history  is  a  fragile  possession,  not  esaily 
discovered.  When  we  are  blessed,  how- 
ever, with  tangible  evidence  of  an  his- 
toric and  courageous  endeavor  then  we, 
through  the  visible  trace  of  efforts  left 
by  our  forebears,  grow  stronger. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  1803- 
07,  was  one  such  endeavor  that  will  for- 
ever mark  American  annals  as  a  courage- 
ous enterprise.  Spurred  by  fabulous  re- 
ports of  the  unexplored  Oregon  Country 
and  lead  by  Capts.  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark,  an  Intrepid  band  of  ex- 
plorers woimd  its  way  through  the  west- 
em  half  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent for  more  than  3  years,  reporting 
back  to  President  Jefferson  in  February, 
1807. 

Surely,  the  evidence  of  this  bold  jour- 
ney should  be  preserved  to  remind  us  of 
our  strong  foundations  in  the  past  and  to 
prod  us  to  maintain  this  frc«ntier  spirit 
In  facing  the  future.  This  is  why  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  Senator  Hatfield  in 
sponsoring  legislation  which  seeks  to  ex- 
pand the  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial 
to  include  the  salt  cairn  built  by  the 
expedition  a  mere  100  feet  from  the  Pa- 

Lewis  and  Clark  arrived  at  their  Pa- 
cific destination,  at  Port  Clatsop,  during 
the  winter  of  1805-06.  The  value  of  salt 
to  the  expedition  is  made  apparent  by 
the  many  references  to  this  commodity 
In  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Journals;  its  im- 
portance was  particularly  made  vivid  by 
Captain  Clark's  insistence  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  selection  of  where 
winter  quarters  were  to  be  established — 

I  deturmln'd  to  go  as  direct  a  Course  as 
1  coiild  to  the  Sea  Coast  which  we  could  here 
roar  and  appeared  to  be  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  us,  my  principal  object  Is  to 
look  out  a  place  to  make  Salt,  blaze  the  road 
or  rout  that  they  men  out  hunting  might 
find  the  direction  to  the  fort  If  they  Should 
get  lost  m  cloudy  weather — and  See  the  prob- 
ability of  game  in  that  direction,  for  the 
Support  of  the  Men,  we  Shall  Send  to  make 
Salt. 

Back  and  forth,  again  and  again,  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  their  men  trekked  the 
same  7  miles  from  Port  Clatsop  to  the 
salt  cairn  during  their  winter  stay. 
Twenty  gallons  of  precious  salt  was  the 
fruit  of  their  difficult  labor  for  the  ardu- 
ous journey  of  return  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

Today,  the  remains  of  this  salt  cairn, 
the  evidence  of  a  great  era  of  American 
exploration,  are  maintained  by  the  Ore- 
gon Historical  Society.  I  think  it  entirely 
appropriate  that  this  site  of  national  his- 
toric significance  be  integrated  into  the 
Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial. 

In  sum,  the  value  of  the  salt  calm  is 
best  expressed  by  the  words  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Lewis  and  Clark  Heritage  Foun- 
dation Committee  of  Oregon;  they  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  work  and 
words: 


The  story  of  the  western 
and  Clark  Trail  cannot  be 
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By  Mr.  BEALL  (foi  himself.  Mr. 

Dole,    Mr.    Mati^as.    and   Mr. 

DoiciNiCK) : 

S.  3686.  A  bill  to  ameni  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 

gross  income  the  amount  o  f  certain  can 

cellations  of  indebtedness  imder  student 

loan  programs.  Referred  t4  the  Commit 

tee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Dole,  Domitcick 
and  myself.  I  send  to  the;  desk  a  bill  to 
reverse  a  recent  Internal  Revenue  ruling 
that  the  portion  of  student  loans,  which 
was  canceled  as  a  result]  of  service  In 
certain  professions,  such  4s  teaching,  or 
the  service  in  certain  area4,  such  as  phy- 
sician shortage  areas,  is  taxable  income. 
Students  from  aroimd  t^ie  country  are 
beginning  to  be  hit  with  this  Internal 
Revenue  ruling  and  accorcfing  to  a  recent 
Washington  Star  article  s^ory,  these  tax 
bills  are  running  from  $2 
course,  this  is  an  unexpec 
recipients  of  these  loans 
they  are  probably  just  gptting  started. 
The  Internal  Revenue  rulilig,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  clearly  contrary  io  the  intent  of 
Congress  and  certainly  will  frustrate 
congressional  policy  with  respect  to  en- 
couraging individuals  to  sferve  in  certain 
professions  or  in  certaiii  geographical 
areas.  I 

It  is  interesting  to  note  [the  anomalous 
situation  that  will  result  If  the  Internal 
Revenue  ruling  is  allowe^  to  stand.  For 
example,  if  a  student  accepts  a  loan  to 
attend  medical  school  anp  subsequently 
agrees  to  practice  in  a  shoi-tage  area,  and 
thus  receives  the  benefits  (Jf  the  loan  can- 
cellation provision,  that  portion  of  the 
loan  which  is  canceled  wiuld  be  taxable 
to  that  student.  f 

On  the  other  hand,  undir  the  physician 
shortage  scholarship  pr*ram,  which  I 
authored,  a  student  wouv  not  be  taxed 
on  this  income  since  in  gxneral  scholar 
ships  and  fellowships  unqer  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  are  not  ta: 
not  make  sense  and  I  th: 
derscores  the  ridiculousn 
nal  Revenue  ruling. 

The  bill  I  introduce  wo' 
ruling.  I  ask  unanimous 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unite$  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  ^That  section 
117  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1954 
(relating  to  scholarship  and  fellowship 
grants)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

••(c)   Cancellations  of  Studbnt  Loans. — 

''(1)  In  general. — In  the  cafe  of  an  in- 
dividual, no  amount  shall  be  I  Included  in 
gross  Income  by  reason  of  the  discharge  of  all 
or  part  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  individual 
under  a  student  loan  if  such  oischarge  was 
pursuant  to  a  provision  of  sucl^  loan  under 
which  all  or  part  of  the  Indebtedness  of  the 
Individual  would  be  discharged  If  the  Indi- 
vidual worked  for  a  certain  period  of  time  in 
certain  professions  or  certain  geographical 
areas  or  for  certain  classes  of  etnployers. 

"(2)  Student  loan. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'student  loan'  means 
any  loan  made  to  an  Individual!  to  assist  the 
individual  in  attending  an  educational  in- 
stitution (as  defined  In  section  }51(e)  (4) )  — 

"(A)  by  the  United  States,  qr  an  instru- 
mentality or  agency  thereof,  <ft  a  State,  a 
territory,  or  a  possession  of  the  ITnited  States 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  1 

"(B)  by  any  educational   Institution    (as 
defined  In  section  151(e)  (4) )  pi^suant  to  an 
agreement  with  the  United  Sti 
strumentality  or  agency  th< 
a   territory,  or   a  possession   ol 
States,  or  any  political  subdl 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  um 
funds  from  which  the  loan 
provided  to  such  educational  I  institution 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  shall  apply  to  loans  mad  t  with  respect 
to  all  taxable  years  without  reg  ird  to  wheth- 
er they  begin  before,  on,  or  aft  !r  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOB|S  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUtnONS 

S.     2711 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inou+e,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Willmms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  <f  S.  2711  to 
provide  an  additional  incon  e  exemption 
for  a  taxpayer  or  his  spousq  who  is  deaf 
or  deaf -blind. 

S.     3097 


the  Sena- 

^as  added  as 

the  Rail 

in  order 

project 

for 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taitt 
tor  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3097.  to  aniend 
Passenger  Service  Act  of 
to  provide  for  a  demonstration 
providing  certain  rail  trans  wrtation 
highway  recreational  vehicles 

S.     3154 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aibicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ewoute)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  5.  3154,  the 
Comprehensive  Medicare  Rpform  Act. 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr, 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S 
to  amend  the  Internal 
1954  to  provide  for  a  credit 
a  deduction,  for  interest 
gage  on  a  taxpayer's 
and  for  real  property  taxes 
principal  residence. 


pad 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
tor  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
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TaJ-t,  the  Sena- 
Dolu)  was  added 


as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3499,  to  provide  for 
the  continued  monitoring  of  the  econ- 
omy, to  provide  authority  to  enforce  de- 
control commitments,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    3626 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
NicD  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3626,  to  insure  that  an  Individual  or 
family  whose  income  is  increased  in 
monthly  social  security  benefits  will  not, 
because  of  such  general  Increases,  suf- 
fer a  loss  of  or  reduction  in  the  benefits 
under  certain  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted programs. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 92— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  CERTAIN  RESPONSIBIL- 
rriEB  OF  THE  U.S.  CUSTOMS 
SERVICE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.) 

OMB    MUST    OBEY    THE    LAW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  there  must  be  a  halt  to  the 
latest  example  of  flagrant  disregard  by 
the  administration  for  due  process. 

On  June  5,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  directed 
that  steps  be  taken  to  transfer  certain 
functions  from  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Sendee 
in  the  Justice  Department.  These  func- 
tions lie  by  statute  within  the  domain 
of  responsibility  of  the  Customs  Service. 
They  do  not  lie  within  the  legal  author- 
ity of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 

No  transfer  of  this  kind  may  take  place 
without  review  by  Congress,  which  has 
the  ultimate  authority  to  determine  the 
statutory  domains  of  Federal  agencies. 

The  specific  order  to  the  Customs 
Service  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  requires  the  Customs  Service 
to  initiate  steps  to  transfer  its  capabil- 
ities for  interdiction  of  contraband  be- 
tween principal  points  of  entry  along  the 
Mexican  border,  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  I  am  advised 
that  this  illegal  order  was  reaffirmed  last 
week. 

No  effort  was  made  to  contact  the 
Congi-ess  beforehand  on  this  issue.  Nor 
was  any  effort  made  to  follow  the  legal 
processes  required  for  the  transfer  of 
statutorily  vested  responsibilities. 

The  critical  issue  here  is  one  of  legal- 
ity. 

It  is  the  issue  of  the  legal  power  of 
Congress  to  determine  the  statutory  ar- 
rangements of  the  Federal  Government. 

Only  Congress  has  that  power. 

The  transfer  ordered  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  an  attempted 
usurpation  of  this  congressional  power. 

We  can  set  aside  for  the  moment  the 
practical  question  of  whether  such  a 
ti-ansf er  of  responsibilities  from  the  Cus- 
toms Service  to  the  Immigration  and 


Naturalization  Service  is  desirable — or 
even  whether  there  Is  the  remotest  part- 
icle of  good  sense  in  such  a  proposal. 

Let  us  get  clear  on  the  legal  issues 
involved  here. 

First,  Customs  ofBcials  have  been  au- 
thorized since  1789  "to  stop  and  examine 
any  vehicle,  person,  or  baggage  arriving 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  saspicion 
that  merchandise  is  concealed  which  Is 
subject  to  duty  or  which  cannot  legally 
be  imported  into  the  United  States." 

Second,  these  interdiction  powers  of 
the  Customs  Service  were  confirmed  by 
the  Second  Reorganization  Plan  of  1973, 
which  transferred  "intelligence,  investi- 
gative and  law  enforcement  functions" 
involving  narcotics  to  the  new  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  in  the  Justice 
Department.  But  the  language  approved 
by  Congress  specifically  retains  those 
powers  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

To  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  searches 
and  seizvu-es  of  Ullcit  narcotics,  dangerous 
drugs,  or  marihuana  or  to  the  apprehension 
or  detention  of  persons  in  connection  there- 
with, at  regular  inspection  locations  at  ports 
of  entry  or  anywhere  along  the  laiid  or  water 
borders  of  the  United  States. 

The  plan  states  further  that: 
Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  construed 
as  limiting  in  any  way  any  authority  vested 
by  law  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  or  any  other 
officer  or  agency  of  that  Department  .  .  . 
with  respect  to  contraband  other  than  illicit 
narcotics,  dangerous  drug^,  and  marihuana. 

The  third  legal  point  to  be  made  is  that 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  does  not  have  the  legal  authority 
to  search  for  and  interdict  contraband. 
Their  authority  is  restricted  to  problems 
bearing  on  the  legal  or  illegal  entry  of 
aliens  ii:ito  the  United  States. 

Now  we  all  agree  that  there  may  be 
times  when  functions  need  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  agency  to  another  for 
reasons  of  efficiency  or  cost.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is  a  time  when  there  is  any  good 
reason  for  such  a  transfer — but  there  are 
mechanisms  which  the  administration 
can  use  if  it  wishes  to  try  to  gain  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  this  transfer. 

Under  the  ninth  chapter  of  title  V  of 
the  U.S.  Code,  the  President  may  submit 
reorganization  plans  to  Congress,  which 
then  become  law  unless  Congress  dis- 
sents. It  was  by  means  of  this  mechanism 
that  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion was  created. 

That  authority  has  now  expired,  ac- 
cording to  section  905-b  of  title  V.  It  ex- 
pired April  1,  1973.  And  I  might  mention 
that  the  administration  had  quite  a 
horserace  to  get  the  reorganization  plan 
creating  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration submitted  imder  the  wire  of  this 
time  deadline.  They  submitted  it  to  Con- 
gress on  March  28,  1973. 

But  if  the  President  wants  additional 
power  for  submitting  such  plans,  he  can 
request  an  extension  of  that  power  from 
Congress. 

Alternatively,  the  President  can  re- 
quest legislative  enactment  of  the  trans- 
fer of  powers  from  one  Federal  depart- 
ment to  another. 

But  the  administration  is  not  doing 


either  of  these  things.  Instead,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  is  trying 
to  sneak  this  change  through  as  an  ad- 
ministrative directive.  Maybe  they 
thought  no  one  in  Congress  would  no- 
tice. Or  maybe  they  just  do  not  care 
about  abiding  by  legal  process. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  issue  here 
is  not  a  niatter  of  bureaucratic  rivah-ies. 
It  is  a  fundamental  issue  of  due  process. 
What  actually  appears  to  be  going  on 
here  is  an  attempt  to  consolidate — by 
fair  means  or  foul — all  law  enforcement 
functions  in  the  Justice  Department.  I 
have  learned  that  further  studies  are 
about  to  be  undertaken  which  seem  to 
confirm  this  intention.  First,  additional 
studies  are  planned  on  the  transfer  of 
responsibihties  from  the  Customs  Service 
to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Serrice  regarding  interdiction  of  con- 
traband between  principal  points  of  entry 
along  the  Canadian  border.  SeccHid.  a 
review  is  planned  of  all  remaining  law 
enforcement  capabilities  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury — which  would 
include  the  IRS,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Secret 
Service.  What  this  would  seem  to  Indi- 
cate is  a  consistent  effort  to  turn  the 
Justice  Department  into  a  super  law 
enforcement  and  police  agency — which 
I  believe  is  a  dangeroiis  trend. 

In  any  case,  such  action  must  be  sub- 
ject to  congressional  review. 

Though  the  focus  of  the  problem  we 
face  today  is  on  its  illegality,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  there  are  also  good 
pragmatic  reasons  for  not  making  this 
transfer.  At  present,  the  whole  contra- 
band interdiction  effort  is  consolidated 
under  the  Customs  Service.  The  Customs 
Service  has  an  integrated  surveillance 
and  communications  network  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  southern  border  and 
coastline  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
good  relations  with  the  Mexlcsm  Cus- 
toms Service — which  Is  extremdy  Im- 
portant for  effective  enforcement  along 
the  border. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  more  difficulties  with  such 
relations,  because  of  rather  obvious 
ethnic  issues  of  alien  interdiction  along 
the  border.  In  addition,  there  will  be  con- 
siderable costs  involved  In  transferring 
personnel  once  again,  and  in  duplicat- 
ing the  equipment  of  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice for  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  I  personally  do  not  think 
this  move  could  be  justified  even  if  they 
did  come  down  to  us  and  make  the  re- 
quest in  a  legal  way. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  now.  The 
issue  is  a  legal  one. 

I  expressed  serious  concern  about  this 
issue  in  a  letter  last  week  to  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  responsible  for  implementing 
this  directive,  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  and  my 
office  contacted  him  by  phone. 

I  was  told  that  I  would  receive  a  let- 
ter by  last  Friday,  explaining  the  rea- 
sons of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  its  decision.  Then  someone 
from  OMB  called  m>-  office  last  Friday 
and  said  the  letter  would  arrive  the 
early  part  of  this  week.  It  still  has  not  ar- 
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rived.  Apparently  OMB  Is  having  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  any  legitimate  reasons 
for  their  action. 

Maybe  we  need  something  stronger 
tlian  a  concurrent  resolution  on  this  is- 
sue in  the  long  run.  In  fact,  I  think  we 
need  hearings  on  this  issue,  and  I  think 
the  hearings  should  be  under  oath  so  that 
the  scripts  cannot  be  written  at  OMB. 
But  I  am  submitting  this  resolution  as 
a  means  of  getting  it  on  the  Record  that 
we  know  what  is  going  on,  we  know  it  is 
illegal,  and  we  want  the  action  brought 
to  a  stop. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  sending  a  clear  message  on  this  issue 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution, and  my  letter  to  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  of  OMB,  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  and  letter  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  92 
Whereas  it  lies  within  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  determine  the  statutory  respon- 
sibilities of  federal  government  agencies:  and 
Whereas  the  Congress  designated  a  proce- 
dure whereby  the  President  had  authority  to 
submit  reorganization  plans  for  the  approval 
of  Congress,  such  authority  having  expired 
on  AprU  1,  1973:  and 

Whereas  in  lieu  of  renewal  of  such  author- 
ity, reassignment  of  the  statutory  responsi- 
bilities of  federal  government  agencies  can 
take  place  only  through  legislative  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress:   and 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  directed  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  Customs  Service  for 
Interdiction  of  contraband  along  the  Mexi- 
can border  be  transferred  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service;  and 

Whereas  the  responsibility  for  Interdiction 
and  seizure  of  contraband  is  vested  by  law  In 
the  United  States  Customs  Service,  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  lacks 
such  legal  authority:  and 

Whereas  in  addition  to  the  compeUing  legal 
reason,  there  are  sound  resisons  of  effective- 
ness and  cost  for  vesting  in  the  United  States 
Customs  Service  responsibility  for  such  in- 
terdiction:   Now,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  Customs  Service 
should  desist  immediately  from  any  actions 
furthering  the  transfer  of  any  responsibUi- 
ties  legally  vested  in  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service  to  any  other  agency,  and,  spe- 
cifically, should  desist  from  actions  further- 
ing the  transfer  of  responsibility  for  inter- 
diction of  contraband  along  the  Mexican 
border  from  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Conunlssloner  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Service. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Scott, 

Associate  Director  for  Economics  and  Gen- 
eral Govemrient,  Of/ice  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Scott:   I  wish  to  confirm  the 


request,  made  to  you  by 

staff   this   afternoon   by   te  ephone 

formation   relating    to   the 

sponslbllities  from  the 

the  Immigration  and 

without  the  prior  authorization 

The  legal  authority  for 
traband  into  this  country  is 
In  the  Customs  Bureau.  The 
Naturalization  Service  has 
thority  of  restricting   the 
aliens  Into  the  country.  If 
zatlons  have  co-operated  in 
the  Mexican  border  in  tlie 
it  should  be.  But  it  is  a  fai 
to  transfer  to  the  INS  total 
activities  which  are  legally 
of  the  Customs  Bureau — s] 
terdiction  of  contraband 
places  of  entry  on  tlie 
legal,   such  a  reorganizatic^i 
submitted  to  Congress. 

Please  send  me  immediately 
of  what  legal   authority 
for  ordering  the  Customs 
qulsh  activities  which  are 
responsibilities  by  law,  anr' 
Immigration  and  Naturallfatlon 
take  responsibility  for  acti' 
no  legal  authority  to  carry 
I  wish  to  know  the  procedfire 
arrived  at  this  decision, 
have  copien  of  any  evlden  e 
lieve     justifies     this 
authority. 

Sincerely, 

HubertIH.  Humphrey. 
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for   In- 
transfer  of   re- 
Cuitoms  Bureau  to 
Naturalization  Service 
of  Congress. 
Inierdiction  of  con- 
vested  by  statute 
Immigration  and 
the  separate  au- 
lllegal   entry   of 
1  hese  two  organl- 
helr  efforts  along 
past,  that  is  as 
different  matter 
responsibility  for 
.he  responsibility 
p  »clfically,  the  in- 
t  etween  principal 
Mexican  border.  To  be 
plan   must   be 
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SENATE  CONCURREN' ' 
93— SUBMISSION    OF 
RENT     RESOLUnOJI 
EMERGENCY    STUUX" 
TION  AND  THE  ECOlNOMY 

(Referred  to  the  Coni  mittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  by  junanimous  con- 
sent.) 

Mr.  PROXlkllRE.  Mr.  'resident,  on  bC' 
half  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MansfieiJd)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yorli  (1^.  Javits)  I  am 
introducing  legislation  ctilling  for  a  crash 
1-year  study  of  the  caus  !s  of  the  Nation's 
current  runaway  inflatjon  and  of  ways 
to  stop  it  by  the  Joint 
mittee.  I  send  the  resoli  ition  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  appro  jriately  referred. 

This  bipartisan  reso 
milestone  in  economi;  . 
This  country  needs  a  r  ew  and  effective 
way  to  stop  runaway  inf  ation.  We,  there- 
fore, propose  to  examine  in  detail  such 
inflation  related  problen  is  as  Government 
spending  policies;  food 
shortages;  export  proglams;  credit  pol- 
icies: tight  money  and  tigh  interest:  in- 
ternational exchange  rates;  the  question 
of  indexing;  and  other  specific  problems 
and  remedies. 

This  concurrent  resolution,  which  will 
not  require  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  become  eCect^ve,  appropriates 
$200,000  to  beef  up  the  JEC  staff  and  to 
hire  consultants  and  etperts  to  get  this 
important  task  done  in  k  timely  fashion. 

Among  the  top  prionties  of  the  crash 
study  will  be  to  determine  the  causes  for 
the  shortages  of  basic  resources  needed 
to  run  our  industrially  based  economy. 

As  the  resolution  sais: 


June 


an  explanation 

believe  exists 

Bureau  to  relln- 

deslgnated  as  its 

for  ordering  the 

Service  to 

[ties  which  it  has 

out.  In  addition, 

by  which  you 

would  like  to 

which  you  be- 

of     legal 


usu)  pation 


It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  C  jngress  to  de- 
velop more  effective  economi  c  policies  for 
the  nation  and  to  provide  nore  effective 
means  for  coordinating  pub  ic  policy  de- 
cision to  the  end  that  the  nati  onal  economic 
welfare  be  better  served. 

The  resolution  directs  the  JEC  to  make 
specific  recommendations  far  legislation 
to  attack  our  present  problems  and  to 
improve  the  economy  in  the  future. 

That  is  a  large  order.  But  it  needs  to 
be  done.  The  Congress  haji  to  take  the 
lead.  We  must  be  able  to  s  how  the  way 
in  a  world  staggering  under  food,  shelter, 
and  money  problems. 

The  core  of  these  probleir  s  is  the  inter- 
relation of  a  large  numlier  of  policy 
questions.  These  questions  lot  only  need 
answei's,  they  need  answers  that  must 
be  fitted  together. 

It  is  too  late  to  answer  th  ;m  separately 
and  independently. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Senate  Concurrent  Eesolution  93, 
submitted  earlier  today,  dealing  with  a 
study  to  be  conducted  by  t  tie  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  be  rel  erred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AJdministration 
for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFItER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RESOLUTION 

A    CONCUR- 

DIRECTING 

ON    INFLA- 


ADDmONAL     COSPON£ORS     OP     A 
CONCURRENT  RESC  fLUTION 

SENATE     CONCtTRRENT     RES  )LTrriON     80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ci  rtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Iiominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  80,  expreaging  the  sense 
of  Congress  regarding  the  annexation  of 
the  Baltic  nation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPOl  ISOR  OF  A 
RESOLUnOt^ 


SENATE  RESOLtrno]  r 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  A|:.len 
ator  from  Massachusetts 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
lution    339,    commending 
State  Henry  Kissinger 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC DEBT  LIMIT — Alk^ENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT  NO. 


(Ordered  to  be  printed|  and  to  lie  on 
the  table) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submiljted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  pr<  posed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  1 5  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  tpe  public  debt 
limit. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  |IS02 

(Ordered  to  be  printe4  and  to  lie  on 
the  table) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  htmself  and  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  TmnreY.  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  HuDDLESTOii,  Mr.  Church, 
and  Mr.  Cannon)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  M832) ,  supra. 


the  Sen- 

(iMr.  Kennedy) 

Senate  Reso- 

Secretary    of 


cf 
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HoLLiNGS,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr. 


AMENDMENT    NO.     1503 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHURCH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  14832) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     ISOS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14832),  supra. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  14832, 
an  amendment  that  will  Insure  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Senate  is  carried  out  with 
respect  to  any  tax  reforms  relating  to 
the  petroleum  industry.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  held  at  the  desk,  and  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  the 
opportunity  to  enact  meaningful  tax  re- 
form, combining  relief  for  the  inflation- 
squeezed  consumer  with  long-overdue 
changes  in  the  methods  of  assessing  taxes 
on  oil  producers.  But  should  the  Senate 
decide  to  eliminate  or  modify  either  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  or  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  as  I  believe  it  should, 
we  are  faced  with  the  very  real  prospect 
of  those  increased  corporate  taxes  being 
passed  on  directly  to  the  consumer  and 
increasing  inflation.  This,  I  believe,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  purposes  expressed  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  many  amendments 
dealing  with  this  important  topic. 

Thas,  I  offer  my  amendments  as  a 
means  of  insuring  that  these  additional 
taxes  on  tlie  petroleum  industry  will  in 
fact  be  borne  by  the  petroleum  industry — 
to  be  paid  out  of  their  tremendous 
profits — and  are  not  merely  passed 
through  to  consumers. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Mandatory 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  wiU  re- 
tain authority  over  the  prices  of  petro- 
leum products  through  Febiiiary  1975. 
Since  natural  gas  prices  and  profits  are 
already  tightly  controlled  by  the  FPC, 
my  amendment  would  not  affect  natural 
gas  producers.  My  amendment  would 
make  clear  that,  unlike  other  Increases  In 
basic  costs,  increased  taxes  as  a  result 
of  this  act  would  not  be  accepted  as  jus- 
tification for  a  price  rise.  My  amendment 
directs  this  regulatory  authority  to  dis- 
allow any  increase  in  the  price  of  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum 
products  that  would  serve  to  compensate 
for  any  increase  in  income  tax  liability 
resulting  from  amendments  to  this  act. 
There  Is  a  provision  to  permit  some  offset 
to  those  few  small  independent  com- 
panies which  would  suffer  acute  financial 
liardship. 

Should  any  legislator  doubt  the  need 
for  such  an  amendment,  he  need  only 
consult  the  public  record.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  said  on  May  25  of 
this  year: 

The  tax  which  Is  transferred  to  industry 
simply  comes  back  to  the  taxpayer  In  some 
hidden  tarva.,  such  as  higher  prices  or  lower 
pay. 


He  used  this  as  sufficient  Justification 
to  deny  needed  tax  reform  legislation. 
We  can  today  insure  that  that  does  not 
happen  in  this  case. 

Oil  company  profits  were  up  55  percent 
last  year  over  1972,  according  to  Busi- 
ness Week.  In  the  fU-st  quarter  of  this 
year,  similar  gains  were  reported:  Tex- 
aco, up  123  percent;  SoCal,  Standard  of 
Indiana,  and  Gulf,  up  more  than  75  per- 
cent. At  the  same  time,  we  note  that 
gasoline  and  motor  oil  purchased  by 
consumers  increased  in  price  at  a  rate 
of  77  percent  over  the  last  6  months, 
contributing  substantially  to  the  general 
inflation.  Now  Congress  can,  by  accept- 
ing my  amendment,  do  something  posi- 
tive to  control  one  of  the  major  sources 
of  the  inflation  which  is  draining  our 
economy. 

There  are  those  who  say  very  high 
profit  levels  are  necessary  to  encourage 
investment  in  new  petroleum  resources. 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  an  oil  pro- 
duction tax  incentive  which  was  tied 
to  actual  cujsts  of  exploring  and  develop- 
ing new  wells,  but  I  cannot  accept  the 
argument  that  only  unlimited  profits  can 
induce  new  production. 

I  saw  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  earlier  this  week  reporting  that 
Mobil,  whose  profits  are  up  70  percent 
over  a  year  ago,  is  considering  investing 
a  considerable  portion  of  those  gains  In 
the  pm-chase  of  a  controlling  interest  in 
Marcor,  the  holding  company  for  Mont- 
gomery Ward.  In  view  of  this  half-billion 
dollar  department  store  deal,  how  are  we 
to  conclude  that  all  those  profits  are 
necessary  for  oil  exploration? 

The  plain  fact  is,  today's  oil  compa- 
nies profits  Eu-e  one  of  the  principal 
forces  behind  the  double-figure  infla- 
tion we  are  experiencing.  The  consumer 
pays  for  it  not  only  at  the  gasoline  pumps 
but  to  one  degree  or  another  In  every 
product  he  buys.  Without  an  amendment 
of  this  kind,  legislation  to  end  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  would  probably  do  very 
little  to  control  fuel  price  increases  or 
oil  company  profits. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    1S06,    1 507,    AND    150B 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARTKIE  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill   (HJl.   14832).  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1509 

(Ordered  to  be  piinted,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day offering,  for  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  14832,  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  This 
sunendment  will  accomplish  several  im- 
portant objectives. 

First,  it  will  help  provide  the  average 
saver  with  an  inflation  offset  in  the  form 
of  a  substsmtial  increase  in  the  effective 
interest  rate  on  savings  deposits  and 
the  lower  interest  certificates  of  de- 
posit. 

Second,  it  will  encourage  increased 
sayings.  These  savings  will  help  to  off- 
set the  massive  disintermediation  which 
Is  today  seriously  disrupting  moi-tgage 


and  commercial  credit  markets.  The  re- 
sults will  be  lower  borrowing  costs,  a 
more  adequate  rate  of  growth  in  the  Na- 
tion's housing  stock  and  thus  reduced 
inflationary  pressure. 

The  approach  proposed  by  this 
amendment  is  counterinfiationary  in 
several  other  ways.  By  inducing  the  pub- 
lic to  volimtarily  increase  its  savings, 
the  amendment  would  simultaneously  re- 
duce some  of  the  presait  very  heavy 
pressure  of  immediate  consumption 
spending,  provide  needed  capital  to  fi- 
nance expansion  of  productive  capacity 
in  shortage-plagued  industries  and  make 
unnecessai-y  an  imprudent  rate  of  money 
supply  expansion. 

The  latter  point  is  especially  impor- 
tant. I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  de- 
termination of  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Arthur  Bums  to  hold  down  growth 
in  monetary  aggregates  for  as  long  as 
needed  to  stop  today's  nmaway  inflation. 
I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  assist  the  Federal  Reserve  in  this 
effort.  The  amendment  I  am  proposing 
would  help  relieve  today's  heavy  pressure 
on  financial  markets.  It  thus  goes  a  con- 
siderable distance  toward  dissipating  the 
gi-owing  political  pressures  on  the  Fed 
to  abandon  its  difficult  but  necessary 
course  of  monetary  austerity. 

The  amendment  itself  is  quite  simple. 
It  provides  for  a  3-year  period,  a  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $100  to  taxpayers  who  in- 
crease their  savings.  The  tax  credit 
would  equal  the  increase  In  Interest  In- 
come earned  In  the  current  tax  year  over 
the  amount  of  such  income  in  the  pre- 
vious tax  year,  up  to  $100.  All  savings  ac- 
coimts  and  certificates  of  deposit  which 
pay  no  more  ttian  7I/2  percent  would 
qualify  as  sources  of  interest  income  for 
the  purposes  of  this  amendment. 

A  short  example  illustrates  the  mech- 
anism proposed  in  my  amendment. 

Assume  that  in  1973  a  taxpayer  has 
$1,000  in  a  savings  accoimt.  If  tiie  ac- 
count pays  5  percent,  the  taxpayer  will 
earn  $50  interest  in  1973.  Next,  sissume 
that  in  1974  the  taxpayer  increases  his 
or  her  savings  to  $2,000  and  earns  $100 
in  interest. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  taxpayer  could 
claim  a  tax  credit  of  $50 — the  amount  of 
the  increase  in  taxable  interest  income. 

The  principle  of  this  policy  is  very  sim- 
ple. For  each  dollar  of  increased  interest 
income,  up  to  $100,  a  saver  gets  $1  of  tax 
credit. 

DoUar-for-doUar  matching,  up  to  the 
$100  limit,  makes  saving  much  more  at- 
tractive. In  the  example  I  used  before, 
the  total  return  on  increased  savings  of 
$1,000  is  $100.  The  effective  rate  of  in- 
terest Is  10  percent — a  rate  sufficient  to 
fully  offset  the  rate  of  inflation  expected 
in  1974. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that,  unlike 
previous  proposals  in  this  area,  the  pro- 
posed tax  credits  rewards  only  in- 
creases in  savings.  It  provides  no  wind- 
falls for  existing  savings.  And,  by  limiting 
the  credit  to  $100  and  to  savings  Instru- 
tnents  which  pay  no  more  than  7',^ 
percent,  this  amendment  would  Insure 
that  the  bulk  of  the  benefit  accrues  to 
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the  middle  and  moderate  income  citizens 
who  so  badly  need  to  protect  their  sav- 
ings from  the  ravages  of  today's  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  offer  this 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  In 
the  event  it  is  not  adopted,  I  will  offer  it 
again  at  a  later  date.  I  welcome  the 
Interest  and  cosponsorship  of  all  other 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1509 

At  the  end  of  tbe  bUl  Insert  the  following 
new  sections: 

Btc.  .  Tax  CBEDrr  fok  Intexest  on  Savings. 
(a)  In  Gencral. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  Chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  42  as  43,  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 41  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  42.  CREDrr  for  Interest  on  Savings. 

"(a)  In  Genfral. — In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual there  Is  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  interest  on  savings  received  by 
the  taxpayer  during  tbe  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  interest  on  savings  re- 
ceived by  the  taxpayer  during  the  preceding 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Ldcitation. — The  amount  of  credit 
allowed  under  thU  section  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  $100  ($50  in  the  case 
of  a  married  individual  m.-iking  a  separate 
return  of  tax). 

"(c)  DEriNrrioNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Interest  on  savings. — The  term  'in- 
terest on  savings'  means  interest  or  divi- 
dends received  on  money  deposited  in  a  sav- 
ings account  or  a  time  deposit  with  a  finan- 
cial institution. 

"(2)  Savings  account. — The  term  'savings 
account'  means  an  interest-bearing  deposit 
or  account  which  is  not  payable  on  a  speci- 
fied date  or  at  the  expiration  of  a  specified 
time  after  the  date  of  deposit  (although  the 
individual  who  maintains  the  deposit  or 
account  may  be  required  by  the  financial 
Institution  with  which  the  deposit  or  ac- 
count is  maintained  may  require  that  indi- 
vidual to  give  notice  In  writing  of  an  in- 
tended withdrawal  not  leds  thau  30  days  be- 
fore withdrawal  is  made). 

"(3)  Time  deposit. — The  term  'time  de- 
posit' means  a  deposit  of  less  than  (10,000 
which  is  payable  on  a  specified  date  or  at 
the  expiration  of  a  specified  time  after  the 
date  of  deposit  and  which  bears  a  rate  of 
Interest  no  greater  than  the  maximum  rate 
which  may  be  paid  by  financial  Institutions 
under  regulations  prescribed  under  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  more  flexible  regula- 
tion of  maximum  rates  of  Interest  or  divi- 
dends payable  by  banks  and  certain  other 
financial  Institutions  on  deposits  or  share 
accounts,  to  authorize  higher  reserve  require- 
ments on  time  deposits  at  member  banlcs, 
to  authorize  open  market  operations  in 
agency  issues  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Septem- 
ber 21,  1968  (Public  Law  89-597). 

"(4)  Financial  iNSTrrtmoN. — The  term 
'financial  institution'  means — 

"(A)  a  commercial  or  mutual  savings  bank 
whose  deposits  and  accounts  are  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or 
otherwise  Insured  under  State  law; 

"(B)  a  savings  and  loan,  building  and  loan, 
or  similar  association  the  deposits  and  ac- 


counts of  which  are  insuredl  by  tbe  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or 
otherwise  insxired  under  State  law;  or 

"(C)  a  credit  union  the  deposits  and  ac- 
counts of  which  are  Insured  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administratic^  Share  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  otherwise  lusi^ed  under  State 
law.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  t>r  such  subpart 
is  amended  by  striking  ou  the  last  item 
therein  and  Inserting  in  ijeu  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  42.  Credit  for  Interest  ofc  savings. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayment  of  tax,  '. 

(c)  The  amendments  madi  •.  by  this  section 
apply  to  taxable  years  begii  ining  after  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  and  endli  g  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1978. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
SISTANCE   ACT   OF 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO 

f  Ordered  to  be  printed 
to    the    Committee    on 
tions.) 

Mr.  (CHURCH  submitted 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  bill  (S.  3394)  to  am^id 
Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
purposes. 

PROHmniNC    NT7CLEAR    ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
assistance  bill,  S.  3394,  wh|ch  would  pro- 
hibit U.S.  nuclear  assistance — equip- 
ment, materials,  scientrfl;  Information, 
and  technology — being  fu-nished  to  any 
country  in  the  world  not  a  party  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonprolif(  ration  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons. 

During  the  last  few  w«  eks,  the  world 
has  witnessed  a  spurt  of  nuclear  devel- 
opments in  several  coi  mtries.  These 
events  do  not  bode  well  or  the  future. 
On  May  18,  India,  neither  a  signer  nor  a 
party  to  the  Treaty  on  N  )nprolif eration 
of  Nuclear  Weapons,  set  off  a  nuclear 
detonation  in  the  Great  Rfijastan  Desert. 
Its  purpose  was  proclaimed  by  the  New 
Delhi  government  as  "teaceful."  Last 
week.  President  Nixon  pr  tmised  nuclear 
assistance  to  Egypt,  not  i  party  to  the 
NPT,  and  to  Israel,  neith  !r  a  signer  nor 
a  ratifier.  The  Preside  it  proclaimed 
these  gifts  as  being  for  'peaceful  pur- 
poses." France,  one  of  th«  30  iionsigners 
and  nonratlfiers  of  the  J  PT,  has  again 
conducted  atmospheric  nuclear  tests 
over  an  atoll  in  the  Paciic  Ocean.  Just 
this  Monday,  China,  alsii  not  a  signer 
nor  a  party  to  the  treaty  conducted  its 
16th  nuclear  test — 15  in  ttie  atmosphere 
and  one  underground.  Th  is  latest  explo- 
sion in  the  Lop  Nor  area  was  a  thermo- 
nuclear device  which  is  ater  to  be  in- 
corporated in  a  warhead  for  the  inter- 
mediate range  and  interc  )ntinental  bal- 
listic missiles  that  the  ]  'eking  govern- 
ment is  known  to  be  deve  oping.  Reports 
are  currently  coming  in  that  Pakistan, 
Iran,  Romania,  and  perhips  others,  are 
knocking  at  the  nuclear  door. 

I  am  particularly  distur  Ded  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  commitled  the  United 
States,  on  a  grand  scale,  to  furnish  nu- 
clear capability  to  Egypt  pnd  Israel,  two 
countries  which  have  fought  four  hot 
wars  over  the  last  quarter  century.  Help- 
ing EgjTJt  develop  nuclear  reactors,  os- 
ten.sibly   for  "peaceful  jiurposes"  only 
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masks  the  political-military  potentiality 
that  accrues  to  any  country  a  cquiring  the 
technology  to  produce  its  ow  i  plutonium 
for  nuclear  devices.  The  tern  ptation  eas- 
ily becomes  irresistible,  as  Ii  idia  demon- 
strated when  it  chose  to  become  the 
world's  sixth  nuclear  powe:-.  India  re- 
ceived Canadian  and  Ameiican  assist- 
ance and  utilized  its  own  pi  ysicists  and 
engineers,  who  were  trained  'or  the  most 
part  in  the  United  States,  to  use  the 
Plutonium  generated  to  bulll  a  bomb.  A 
similar  result  might  well  be  anticipated 
in  Egypt,  considering  the  iiistoric  ani- 
mosity it  exudes  toward  its  Ji  iwish  neigh- 
bor, and  considering  the  fac ;  that  Israel 
has  pursued,  since  1956,  an  ongoing 
sophisticated  nuclear  progra  n  of  its  own, 
initiated  by  the  French. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Uiited  States 
should  not  be  the  agent  for  the  spread- 
ing of  nuclear  technology  outside  the 
framework  of  the  Treaty  on  ^onprolif er- 
ation of  Nuclear  Weapons  which  has 
long  been  the  lodestone  of  oi;  r  global  pol- 
icy. In  departing  from  that  Dolicy,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  deliberatic  n  or  debate. 
President  Nixon  may  well  hi  ive  sown  the 
dragons'  teeth  of  nuclear  destruction 
throughout  the  Middle  East 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  is  an 
attempt  to  prevent  the  Uiited  States 


from  becoming  a  stimulant 
plier  of,  nuclear  equipment, 
terials,    nuclear    scientific 
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to,  and  sup- 
nuclear  ma- 
information 


and  technology,  to  any  cointry  not  a 
party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  ifonprolifera- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

The  American-initiated  Treaty  on  the 
Nonprolif eration  of  Nudes  r  Weapons 
was  signed  on  July  1,  1968,  Its  purpose 
was  to  avert  the  devastatlo  i  that  man- 
kind would  suffer  as  a  resu  t  of  nuclear 
war.  In  the  belief  that  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  capability  would  seriously  ex- 
acerbate the  danger  of  nuc:  ear  war,  the 
treaty  was  drawn  up  to  p  event  wider 
dissemination  of  nuclear  wei  iponry.  I  be- 
lieve that  until  a  country  bee  omes  a  party 
to  this  treaty,  and  agrees  to  abide  by 
its  terms,  the  United  States  should  not 
bestow  it  with  nuclear  capa  lility.  In  do- 
ing so,  we  only  undermine  the  treaty, 
itself,  by  removing  the  incentive  to  join. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  '  he  following 
30  countries  have  not  signpd  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty : 

Algeria,  Argentina.  Brazil,  feurma,  Chile, 
China  (Peking),  Cuba.  Equa  orial  Guinea, 
France,  Guinea,  Guyana,  India,  Israel,  Ma- 
lawi, and  Mauritania. 

Monaco,  Niger,  Pakistan,  Pcttugal,  Qatar, 
Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sierra  Leone,  South 
Africa,    Spain,    Tanzania,    Ug  iinda,    United 

and  Zambia. 


Arab  Emirates,  Western  Samot 


The  following  23  countries 
but  not  yet  ratified  the  NPT 

Barbados,  Belgium,  Colombli 
bla,  Germany  (Bonn) 
pan,  Korea  (Seoul),  Kuwait, 

Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
pore,  Sri  Lanka,  Switzerland 
Tobago,  Turkey,  Venezuela,  Ytmen 
and  Yemen  (San's) . 

My  amendment  reads: 
None  of  tbe  funds  authorlked 
prlated  under  this  or  any  othfr 
used  (1)   to  transfer  United 
equipment  or  nuclear  materlali 


have  signed, 


,  Egypt,  Gam- 

Indon^la,  Italy,  Ja- 

Eind  Libya. 

Pfinama,  Slnga- 

Trinidad  and 

(Aden), 


of  appro- 
law  may  be 
I  States  nuclear 
or  to  furnish 


scientific  information  and  technology  related 
to  nuclear  energy,  to  any  country  not  a  party 
to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-ProUferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons,  or  (2)  to  transfer  such  equip- 
ment or  material  or  furnish  such  Information 
or  technology  to  a  party  to  the  Treaty  unless 
that  party  agrees  not  to  transfer  such  equip- 
ment or  materials  or  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion or  technology  to  any  country  not  a  party 
to  the  Treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Treaty  on  the  NonproUferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  as  signed  and  ratified 
by  the  United  States  and  83  other  coun- 
tries be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  treaty 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Treaty  on  the  Nonproliteration  of 
Nuclear  Weapons 

(Signed  at  Washington,  London,  Moscow 
July  1,  1968.  U.S.  ratification  deposited  March 
6,  1970.  Entered  into  force  March  5,  1970.) 

The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Parties  to  the 
Treaty", 

Considering  the  devastation  that  would  be 
visited  upon  all  mankind  by  a  nuclear  war 
and  tbe  consequent  need  to  make  every  effort 
to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a  war  and  to  take 
measures  to  safeguard  the  security  of  peo- 
ples. 

Believing  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  seriously  enhance  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war. 

In  conformity  with  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  calling  for 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  pre- 
vention of  wider  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Undertaking  to  cooperate  in  facilitating 
the  application  of  International  Atomic 
Energy  safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear  ac- 
tivities. 

Expressing  tlieir  support  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  other  efforts  to  further  the 
application,  within  the  framework  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
guards system,  of  the  principle  of  safeguard- 
ing effectively  the  flow  of  source  and  special 
fissionable  materials  by  use  of  Instruments 
and  other  techniques  at  certain  strategic 
points. 

Affirming  the  principle  that  the  benefits  of 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  technology, 
including  any  technological  by-products 
which  may  be  derived  by  nuclear-weapon 
States  from  the  development  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices,  should  be  available  for  peace- 
ful purposes  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty, 
whether  nuclear-weapon  or  non-nuclear- 
weapon  .States, 

Convinced  that.  In  fiurtherance  of  this 
principle,  aU  Parties  to  the  Treaty  are  en- 
titled to  participate  In  the  fuUest  possible 
exchange  of  scientific  Information  for,  and 
to  contribute  alone  whatsoever  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or 
of  control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive 
devices  directly,  or  Indirectly;  not  to  manu- 
facture or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons 
or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices;  and  not 
to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  In  the  manu- 
facture of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices. 

article    m 

1.  Each  non-nuclear-weapon  State  Party 
to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  accept  safe- 
guards, as  set  forth  in  an  agreement  to  be 
!>esotlated  and  concluded  with  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  accordance 
with  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  Agency's  safeguards 
system,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  verifica- 
tion of  the  fulfillment  of  its  obligations  as- 
sumed under  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting  diversion   of   nuclear  energy  from 


peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices.  Procedures  for  the 
safeguards  required  by  this  article  shaU  be 
followed  with  respect  to  source  or  special  fis- 
sionable material  whether  1^  Is  being  pro- 
duced, processed  or  used  in  emy  principal 
nuclear  facility  or  Is  outside  any  such  fa- 
cility. The  safeguards  required  by  this  ar- 
ticle shall  be  applied  on  all  source  or  spe- 
cial fissionable  material  in  aU  peaceful  nu- 
clear activities  within  the  territory  of  such 
State,  under  its  jurisdiction,  or  carried  out 
xinder  its  control  anywhere. 

2.  Each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  under- 
takes not  to  provide:  (a)  source  or  special 
fissionable  material,  or  (b)  equipment  or 
material  especially  designed  or  prepared  for 
the  processing,  use  or  production  of  special 
fissionable  material,  to  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  State  for  peaceful  purposes,  unless 
the  source  or  special  fissionable  material 
shall  be  subject  to  the  safeguards  required 
by  this  article. 

3.  The  safeguards  required  by  this  article 
shall  be  implemented  in  a  manner  designed 
to  comply  with  article  IV  of  this  Treaty,  and 
to  avoid  hampering  ths  economic  or  tech- 
nological development  of  the  Parties  or  Inter- 
national cooi>eration  In  the  field  of  peaceful 
nuclear  activities,  including  the  international 
exchange  of  nuclear  material  and  equipment 
for  the  processing,  use  or  production  of  nu- 
clear material  for  peaceful  purposes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  article 
and  the  principle  of  safeguarding  set  forth 
in  the  Preamble  of  the  Treaty. 

4.  Non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the 
Treaty  shall  conclude  agreements  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  article  either  indi- 
vidually or  together  with  other  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Statute  of  the  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Negotiation  of  such 
agreements  shall  commence  within  180  days 
from  the  original  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Treaty.  For  States  depositing  their  instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession  after  the 
180 -day  period,  negotiation  of  such  agree- 
ments shall  commence  not  later  than  the 
date  of  such  deposit.  Such  agreements  shall 
enter  into  force  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  initiation  of  ne- 
gotiations. 

ARTICLE  IV 

1.  Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  Inter- 
preted as  affecting  the  Inalienable  right  of 
all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop  re- 
search, production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  without  discrimination 
and  in  conformity  with  articles  I  and  II  of 
this  Treaty. 

2.  Ail  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake 
to  facilitate,  and  have  the  right  to  partici- 
pate In,  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of 
equipment,  materials  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nological information  for  the  peaceful  iises 
of  nuclear  energy.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  In 
a  position  to  do  so  shall  also  cooperate  In 
contributing  alone  or  together  with  other 
States  or  international  organizations  to  the 
further  development  of  the  applications  of 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  espe- 
cially in  the  territories  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty,  with  due 
consideration  for  the  needs  of  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world. 

ARTICLE  V 

Each  Pewty  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  eusive  that. 
In  accordance  with  this  Treaty,  under  appro- 
priate international  observation  and  through 
appropriate  international  procedures,  poten- 
tial benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made  available 
to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the 
Treaty  on  a  non-discrlmlnatory  basis  and 
that  the  charge  to  such  Parties  for  the  ex- 
plosive devices  used  will  be  as  low  as  pos- 
sible and  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and 
development.     Non-nuclear-weapon     States 


Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
such  benefits,  pursuant  to  a  special  Interna- 
tional agreement  or  agreements,  through  an 
appropriate  International  body  with  ade- 
quate representation  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
States.  Negotiations  on  this  subject  shall 
conunence  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
Treaty  enters  Into  force.  Non-nuclear- weapon 
States  Party  to  the  Treaty  so  desiring  may 
also  obtain  such  ttenefits  piirsuant  to 
bilateral  agreements. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  under- 
takes to  pursue  negotiations  In  good  faith  on 
effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to 
nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
strict  and  effective  International  control. 
ARTICLE  vn 

Nothing  In  this  Treaty  affects  the  right  of 
any  group  of  States  to  conclude  regional 
treaties  in  order  to  assure  the  total  absence 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 

ARTIC1.E  Vin 

1.  Any  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  propose 
amendments  to  this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any 
proposed  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Depositary  Governments  which  shaU  cir- 
culate it  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty.  There- 
upon, if  requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or 
more  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  the  Deposi- 
tary Goverrunents  shaU  convene  a  confer- 
ence, to  which  they  shall  invite  all  the  Par- 
ties to  the  Treaty,  to  consider  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty,  Including  the  votes  of 
all  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty 
and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the  date  the 
amendment  Is  circulated,  are  members  of 
the  Boarc".  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. The  amendment  shall 
enter  into  force  for  each  Party  that  deposits 
its  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  amend, 
ment  upon  the  deposit  of  such  Instruments 
of  ratification  by  a  majority  of  all  the  Par- 
ties, including  the  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  all  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to 
the  Treaty  and  all  other  Parties  which,  on 
the  date  the  amendment  is  circulated,  are 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  There- 
after, it  shall  enter  into  force  for  any  other 
Party  upon  the  deposit  of  its  Instrument  of 
ratification  of  the  amendment. 

3.  Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  a  conference  of  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  st:all  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
in  order  to  review  the  operation  of  this 
Treaty  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Preamble  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  are  being  realized.  At  intervals 
of  five  years  thereafter,  a  majority  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  may  obtain,  by  submit- 
ting a  proposal  to  this  effect  to  the  Deposi- 
tary Governments,  the  convening  of  f\irther 
conferences  with  the  same  objective  of  re- 
viewing the  operation  of  the  Treaty. 

ARTICI.E  ts 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not  sign 
the  Treaty  before  its  entry  Into  force  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  3  of  this  article  may 
accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of 
ratification  and  instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, which  are  hereby  designated  the 
Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after 
Its  ratification  by  the  States,  the  Govern- 
ments of  which  are  designated  Depositaries 
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of  the  Treaty,  and  forty  other  States  signa- 
tory to  this  Treaty  and  the  deposit  of  their 
Instruments  of  ratification.  For  the  p\ir- 
poees  of  this  Treaty,  a  nuclear-weapon  State 
is  one  which  has  manufactured  and  exploded 
a  nuclear  weapon  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
device  prior  to  January  1,  1967. 

4.  For  States  whose  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication or  accession  are  deposited  subse- 
quent to  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty, 
it  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of  de- 
posit of  their  Instruments  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

6.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the 
date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation or  of  accession,  the  date  of  the  entry 
Into  force  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  date  of 
receipt  of  any  requests  for  convening  a  con- 
ference or  other  notices. 

6.  This  treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

AKTICLE    X 

1.  Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  Its  na- 
tional sovereignty  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  Treaty  If  it  decides  that 
extrsusrdlnary  events,  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the 
supreme  interests  of  its  country.  It  shall 
give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  three  months  In  ad- 
vance. Such  notice  shall  Include  a  statement 
of  the  extraordinary  events  it  regards  as  hav- 
ing Jeopardized  Its  supreme  Interests. 

2.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  Treaty,  a  conference  shall  b« 
convened  to  decide  whether  the  Treaty  shall 
continue  in  force  indefinitely,  or  shall  be 
extended  for  an  additional  fixed  period  or 
periods.  This  decision  shall  be  taken  by  a 
majority  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty. 

AKTICLE    XI 

This  Treaty,  the  English,  Russian,  French, 
Spanish  and  Chinese  texts  of  which  are 
equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  Depository  Governments. 
Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Depository  Government 
to  the  Oovernmeuts  of  the  signatory  and 
acceding  States. 

AICENOIfENT    NO.    1510 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

CONCRESSIONAI.    CONSTTLTATION    ON    NUCLEAR 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  is  in  the  process  of  receiving  its 
relationship  with  the  Middle  East  in  the 
wake  of  the  energy  crisis  and  the  latest 
Arab-Israeli  war.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  change  in  our  relationship  to 
the  Middle  East  in  recent  months  is  the 
most  dramatic  in  many  years,  if  not  in 
decades.  This  change  affects  our  other 
major  foreign  policy  relationships  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  with  Europe. 

The  Importance  of  this  to  our  foreign 
policy  Is  clear.  It  is  highlighted  by  the 
announcement  of  agreements  with  Egypt 
and  Israel  to  provide  them  with  nuclear 
power  for  the  generation  of  electricity. 
These  are  not  every  day  sorts  of  agree- 
ments. While  we  have  agreements  of  this 
kind  with  other  countries,  the  exporting 
of  fissionable  materials  is  obviously  of 
greater  danger  and  significance  than  the 
average  commercial  relationship  we  have 
with  most  countries. 

For  both  these  reasons — because  of  the 
important  changes  in  our  foreign  policy 
and  because  of  the  complexity  and 
danger   involved   in   proving   nuclear 
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power  to  other  nations — I  feel  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Congress  plat^  a  role  in  the 
enactment  of  these  agreeitients. 

I  am  Introducing  today  lin  amendment 
to  the  foreign  assistance  bill  submitted 
by  the  administration  authorizing  aid  to 
the  Middle  East.  My  amendment  will  re- 
quire that  agreements  made  with  govern- 
ments in  the  Middle  East  for  the  provi- 
sion of  fissionable  materials  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  as  treaties  for  Senate  rati- 
fication. It  will  also  requife  consultation 
with  specified  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  before  final  decisions  and 
announcements  are  made  regarding  the 
use  of  the  $100  million  "special  require- 
ment fund"  for  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  viaw  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  what  the  Congress  must 
play  more  than  a  passive  Irole  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  advisaliility  of  provid- 
ing nuclear  power  to  otherjnations.  There 
is  increasing  concern  ii|3w  about  the 
ability  to  control  the  whereabouts  and 
usage  of  nuclear  materials  and  in  an  area 
as  volatile  as  the  Middle  East  this  can 
not  help  but  be  a  major  concern.  Such 
an  issue  bears  more  public  discussion  and 
scrutiny  than  has  been  the  case  with  the 
agreements  with  EgjTpt  and  Israel. 

The  "Principles  of  Relations  and  Co- 
operation between  Egypt  and  the  United 
States"  were  signed  by  President  Nixon 
and  President  Sadat  last  Friday,  June 
14.  The  agreement  on  tke  provision  of 
nuclear  material  to  Egy]>t,  we  are  told, 
must  be  signed  by  the  Su4day  after  next, 
June  30,  to  meet  the  Egjptians  produc- 
tion requirements.  The  agreement  on 
saf^uards  is  to  be  worked  out  afterward. 
E^ren  though  the  agreement  on  the  pro- 
vision of  the  material  is  subject  to  the 
agreement  on  safeguards,  there  Is  reason 
to  be  concerned  about  th^  details  of  both 
agreements  and  their  foreign  policy  im- 
plications. The  only  way  iwe  are  going  to 
get  a  full  public  debate,  disciisslon,  and 
decision  on  these  issues  i3  for  agreements 
of  this  sort  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
as  treaties  for  ratification. 

In  the  President's  aid  request  for  the 
Middle  East  he  also  asked  the  Congress 
to  authorize  a  $100  million  "special  re- 
quirements fund"  which  (would  be  at  his 
discretion  and  decision  io  detennine  to 
whom  and  for  what  this  ^oney  would  be 
used.  As  written,  it  wfiuld  aUow  the 
mcHiey  to  be  at  the  President's  disposal 
tmtU  expended,  which  could  be  years 
from  now.  This  kind  of j  blank  check  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  request  the  Con- 
gress should  not  comply!  with.  Unless  it 
is  fully  consiilted  with  in  advance,  the 
Congress  is  giving  up  po^er  of  the  purse 
and  is  dealing  itself  out  of  the  decision- 
making process  on  the  Use  of  taxpayers 
funds  which  is  the  priniary  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress. 

As  the  United  States  i-eshapes  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Middle  Eapt,  the  Congress 
must  play  a  key  role.  Th  !se  amendments 
would  assure  that  the  ai  ithority  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  CoEgress  would  be 
exercised. 

I  ask  unanimous  cons  ent  to  have  the 
amendment  printed  in  ;he  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  ible  to  say  that 
the  distinguished  chain  mn  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcom  nittee  of  Appro- 
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priaticHis,  the  Senator  from  [Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  joining  me  in  cospon- 
sorlng  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pr  nted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendbcent  No.  15  10 

On  page  2,  line  24,  insert  the  \  ollowing: 

No  funds  shaU  be  authorized  and  no  au- 
thority shaU  be  exercised  und^r  this  or  any 
other  Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  fis- 
sionable material  to  nations  m  the  Middle 
East  until  the  agreements  drafting  the  terms 
of  such  provision  have  been  i  submitted  to 
the  Senate  as  treaties  and  bav^  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  i 

Sec.  904(a)  page  3,  line  17  stikke  remainder 
of  paragraph  after  the  word  "purposes"  and 
insert  the  following :  ] 

No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  section  shall  be  available  for  use  by  the 
President  unless  the  Congress  it  consulted  on 
the  possible  uses  of  these  funds  prior  to  any 
agreement  or  final  decision  being  reached 
and  announced.  Such  consultation  shall  in- 
clude the  majority  and  minority  leadership 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  ASairs  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  both  houses  of 
Congress,  including  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittees  of  Ap- 
propriations. I 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNotrvE,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (liir.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1108  Intended  to  be  [proposed  to 
S.  2923,  to  amend  chapter  55  of  title  10, 
United  State ;  Code,  to  require  the  Armed 
Forces  to  continue  to  provide  certain  spe- 
cial educational  services  to  handicapped 
dependents  of  members  serying  on  active 
duty. 
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ANNOUNCJEMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
HEARINGS  ON  SENATE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 119  AND  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  130 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Presiderlt,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments is  scheduling  further  hearings  on 
two  proposed  amendment^  to  the  Con- 
stitution: Senate  Joint  Resolution  119, 
for  the  protection  of  unborn  children  and 
other  persons,  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 130,  to  guarantee  the  right  of  life  to 
the  imbom,  the  ill.  the  ag^d,  or  the  in- 
capacitated. 

The  next  day  of  hearing  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  June  26  m  room  1318, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  2  p.m. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  I  submit  writ- 
ten statements  for  the  hfearing  record 
should  contact  the  Suboommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  room  300, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Buildjng,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20510. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HJIARINOS  ON 
BARRIERS  TO  HEALTJI  CARE  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS    i 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  hearlni  s  to  be  con- 


ducted by  my  Subcommittee  on  Health 
of  the  Elderly,  U.S.  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  in  continuation  of  our 
current  series  "Barriers  to  Health  Care 
for  Older  Americans." 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  June  25 
and  26  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  and  on 
June  28  at  9:30  a.m.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  in  the  caucus  room,  308  Russell 
Building  on  June  25;  in  212  Russell 
Building  on  June  26;  and  in  1318  Dirk- 
sen Building  on  the  28th  of  June. 

The  June  28  hearing  will  concern  the 
long-term  care  components  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Mills bill,  S.  3286  and  other  related 
bills.  Accordingly,  this  hearing  will  be 
conducted  by  both  my  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly  and  Senator  Moss' 
Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care. 

Witnesses  on  June  25  will  be  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Minneapolis  Age  and 
Opportunity  Center,  Abbott  Northwest- 
em  Hospital  in  Minneapolis.  Officials 
from  Blue  CTross  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  have  been 
invited  to  appear  on  June  26. 

Witnesses  on  June  28  will  be  Esther 
Peterson,  president  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer League;  Wiley  Crittendon,  presi- 
dent, American  Nursing  Home  Associa- 
tion; Msgr.  Charles  Fahey,  president- 
elect, American  Association  of  Homes  for 
the  Aged;  and  Jules  Berman,  professor 
of  social  work.  University  of  Maryland. 


ment  by  Senator  Moss.  Those  individuals 
who  wish  to  testify  should  contact 
Stephen  J.  Wexler,  Coimsel,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  room 
4230.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C, 
20510.  201-225-7666. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  RELATING  TO 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  will  soon  begin  one  final 
day  of  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  Commissioner 
Donald  C.  Alexander  will  appear  before 
the  committee  again  at  10  a.m..  June  25, 
in  room  1223  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  At  that  time  he  will  respond  to 
further  questioning  about  IRS  practices. 

Earlier  this  month,  Commissioner 
Alexander  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee to  offer  the  Service's  opinion  on  and 
ideas  about  various  matters  relating  to 
tax  administration  which  are  before  the 
committee.  Later  this  year  I  shall  report 
to  the  Senate  on  the  outcome  of  our 
hearings.  At  that  time  I  shsdl  make  clear 
the  committee's  conclusions  and  our 
recommendations  for  administrative 
changes  and  possible  legislation. 

As  I  have  in  the  past,  I  urge  the  public 
to  attend  these  informative  hearings 
about  the  way  our  tax  system  is  admin- 
istered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  PUB- 
LIC SAFETY  OFFICERS  MEMO- 
RIAL SCHOLARSHIP  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day. June  26,  1974.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  will  hold  hearings  on  S.  2567. 
the  Public  Safety  Officers  Memorial 
Scholarship  Act,  introduced  by  Senator 
Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah,  in  room  4232,  at 
10  a.m.  This  legislation  would  provide 
Federal  education  scholarships  for  the 
children  of  policemen  and  firemen  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  hearing  will  open  with  a  state- 


HEARING  ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  FED- 
ERAL GRANTS  AND  COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  Procurement  and  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee 
will  begin  joint  hearings  on  S.  3514,  a 
bill  to  distinguish  Federal  grant  and  co- 
operative agreement  relationships  from 
Federal  procurement  relationships,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin 
on  June  25  and  will  continue  oa  June  27, 
July  10,  and  other  dates  as  necessary. 
At  the  present  time,  witnesses  scheduled 
to  appear  include  representatives  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  National 
Science  Foundation,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
General  Accoimting  Office,  and  private 
and  public  experts.  Anyone  wishing  to 
submit  statements  or  appear  to  present 
testimony  should  contact  Mr.  Les  Fettig, 
staff  director,  Procuremait  Subcommit- 
tee, on  225-0211. 

I  ask  imanimous  consrait  that  S.  3514 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3514 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Grant  and 
Cooperative  Agreement  Act  of  1974". 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  there  is  a  need  to  distinguish  Federal 
assistance  relationships  from  Federal  pro- 
curement relationships  and  thereby  to  stand- 
ardize usage  and  clarify  the  meaning  of  the 
legal  instruments  which  reflect  such  relation- 
ships; 

(2)  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  such 
terms  as  "contract",  "-grant",  and  "coopera- 
tive agreement"  causes  operational  incon- 
sistencies, confusion.  Inefficiency,  and  waste 
for  recipients  of  awards  as  well  as  for  execu- 
tive agencies;  and 

(3)  the  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement has  documented  these  findings  and 
concluded  that  a  reduction  of  the  existing 
confusions.  Inconsistencies,  and  Inefficiencies 
is  feasible  and  necessary. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  characterize  Federal/non-Federal 
relationships  In  the  acquisition  of  property 
and  services  and  in  the  furnishing  of  assist- 
ance by  the  Federal  Government; 

(2)  to  establish  Government-wide  stand- 
ards for  selection  of  appropriate  legal  in- 
struments to  achieve  uniformity  in  the  use 
by  the  executive  agencies  of  such  instru- 
ments, a  clear  definition  of  the  relationships 
they  reflect,  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  parties;  and 

(3)  to  require  a  study  of  Federal/non- 
Federal  relationships  In  Federal  assistance 
programs  and  the  feasibility  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  system  of  guidance  for  the 


use  of  grant  and  cooperative  agreements  in 
carrying  out  such  programs. 

DEFTNTTIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "State  government"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  a  State,  and  any  multi-State,  re- 
gional, or  other  Interstate  entity; 

(2)  "local  government"  means  any  unit 
of  government  within  a  State,  a  county, 
municipality,  city,  town,  township,  local 
public  authority,  special  district.  Intrastate 
district,  council  of  governments,  sponsor 
group  representative  organization,  other  in- 
trastate government  entitles,  and  any  other 
Instrumentality  of  a  local  government; 

(3)  "other  recipient"  means  any  person 
other  than  a  State  or  local  government  who 
Is  an  authorized  recipient  of  Federal  funds 
and  Includes  any  charitable  or  educational 
institution; 

(4)  "executive  agency"  means  any  execu- 
tive department  as  defined  in  section  101  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  a  military  de- 
partment as  defined  in  section  102  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  an  Independent  es- 
tablishment as  defined  In  section  104  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code  (except  that  it 
shall  not  Include  the  General  Accounting 
Office),  a  wholly  owned  Government  corpo- 
ration, the  United  States  Postal  Service,  and 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission;   and 

(6)  "grant  or  cooperative  agreement"  ex- 
cludes direct  pajrments,  subsidies,  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  or  Insurance. 

USE    OF   CONTRACTS 

Sec.  4  Each  executive  agency  shall  use  a 
procurement  contract  as  the  legal  Instru- 
ment refiectlng  a  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  State  or  local 
government  or  other  recipient — 

(1)  whenever  the  -principal  purpose  of 
the  agreement  is  the  acquisition,  by  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  barter,  of  property  or  services 
for  the  direct  benefit  or  use  of  the  Federal 
Government;  or 

(2)  whenever  an  executive  agency  deter- 
mines in  a  specific  instance  that  the  use  of 
a  contract  is  appropriate  to  acquire  prop- 
erty or  services  Intended  for  ultimate  public 
use. 

USE   OF    GRANT    AGREEMENTS 

Sec  5.  Each  executive  agency  shaU  use  a 
grant  agreement  as  the  legal  instrument 
reflecting  a  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  a  State  or  local  government 
or  other  recipient — 

(1)  whenever  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
relationship  is  the  transfer  of  money,  prop- 
erty, services,  or  anything  of  value  to  the 
State  or  local  government  or  other  recipient 
in  order  to  accomplish  a  public  purpose  au- 
thorized by  Federal  statute,  rather  than  ac- 
quisition, by  purchase,  lease  or  barter,  of 
property  or  services  for  the  direct  benefit  or 
use  of  the  Federal  Government;  and 

(2)  whenever  no  substantial  Involvement 
is  anticipated  between  the  executive  agency, 
acting  for  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
State  or  local  government  or  other  recipient 
during  performance  of  the  contemplated  ac- 
tivity. 

USE  or  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Each  executive  agency  shall  use  a 
cooperative  agreement  as  the  legal  Instru- 
ment reflecting  a  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  State  or  local 
government  or  other  recipient — 

(1)  whenever  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
relationship  Is  the  transfer  of  money,  prop- 
erty, services,  or  anything  of  value  to  the 
State  or  local  government  or  other  recipient 
to  accomplish  a  public  purpose  authorized  by 
Federal  statute,  and  not  the  acquisition,  by 
purchase,  lease  or  barter,  of  property  or  serv- 
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Ices  for  the  direct  benefit  or  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment;  and 

(2)  whenever  substantial  involvement  Is 
anticipated  between  tbe  executive  agency, 
acting  for  tbe  Federal  Government,  and  tbe 
State  or  local  government  or  other  recipient 
during  performance  of  the  contemplated  ac- 
tivity. 

AUTHOHIZATIONS 

See.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  each  executive  agency  author- 
ized by  law  to  enter  into  contracts,  grant  or 
cooperative  agreements,  or  similar  arrange- 
ments shall  use  contracts,  grant  agreements, 
or  cooperative  agreements  as  required  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  authority  to  enter  into  grant  or 
cooperative  agreements  shall  include  tbe  dis- 
cretionary authority,  when  it  is  deemed  by 
the  head  of  an  executive  agency  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  such  agency, 
to  vest  in  State  or  local  governments  or  other 
recipients,  without  further  obligation  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  on  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  agency  deems  appro- 
priate, title  to  eqxilpment  or  other  tangible 
personal  property  purchased  with  such  grant 
or  cooperative  agreement  funds. 

STTTDT  or  FEDCRAI-  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Skc.  8.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with 
tbe  executive  agencies,  shall  undertake  a 
study  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of 
alternative  means  of  implementing  Federal 
assistance  programs,  and  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  developing  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  guidance  for  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. Such  study  shall  include  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement  relating  to  the  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping such  a  system.  Tbe  Director  shall 
coiisult  with  representatives  of  the  executive 
agencies,  the  Congress,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  state  and  local  governments,  other 
recipients  and  other  interested  members  of 
the  public.  Tbe  results  of  tbe  study,  together 
With  recommendations  for  administrative  or 
statutory  changes,  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  but  in  no  event 
later  than  two  years  alter  tbe  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds  through 
grants  for  support  of  scientific  research,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  September  6, 
1958  (72  Stat.  1793;  42  U.S.C.  1891,  1892,  and 
1893),  is  repealed,  effective  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  render  void  or  voidable  any  contract,  grant, 
cooperative  agreement,  or  other  arrangement 
entered  into  up  to  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


announced,  in  room  3110,  iDirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  June  i4,  1974. 


HEARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENT  ON 
WILDERNESS  AREA  BILLS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  hearing  scheduled 
by  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
on  S.  1943,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Cascade 
Head  Scenic-Research  Area  in  the 
State  of  Oregon;  S.  601,  a  biU  to  desig- 
nate certain  areas  in  the  United  States 
as  wilderness  areas,  section  6,  the  area 
classified  as  Mission  Mountains  Primi- 
tive Area  in  Montana;  and  H.R.  6395, 
an  act  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the 
Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Georgia,  as  wilderness,  will  commence  at 
11  a.m.,  instead  of  10  a.m.  as  previously 


NOTICE   OF  HEARING  ON 

MORTGAGE  CR]  X)IT 


Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr. 


President,    I 


should  like  to  annoimce  i  hat  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Ban  ing.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  will  h  aid  2  days  of 
hearings,  on  July  10  and  |1,  1974,  on  S. 
3436,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Brooke 
to  increase  the  availability  of  mortgage 
credit  for  residential  housing,  and  S.  3456. 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Cranston 
to  provide  emergency  mortgage  relief 
for  middle-income  families. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  each 
morning  and  will  be  held  in  room  5302, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  wduld  welcome 
statements  for  inclusion  iq  the  record  of 
hearings. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  NUTRITION  H  TARINGS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  19  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Neids  began  nu- 
trition hearings  which  win  run  through 
June  21.  I 

The  Washington  Post  oh  Jime  19  in- 
cluded an  article  on  the}  hearings  en- 
titled. "Nation's  Needy  ^een  Hungrier 
and  Poorer,"  which  confirms  many  fears 
concerning  the  nutritional  levels  of  the 
poor  and  the  impact  of  iilflation  on  the 
diet  of  the  lower  income  groups. 

The  nutrition  hearings  filso  have  been 
focusing  on  basic  questions  such  as  the 
tradeoffs  low-income  people  are  forced 
to  make  between  medical 
rent. 

Tlie  New  York  Times  oi 
ried  an  article  on  the 
Needy  Found  Poorer,  Hi 
Years  Ago." 

We  have  received  varifcus  reports  of 
how  the  poor  have  been  jhurt  by  rising 
food  costs.  Low  income  groups  reportedly 
have  begim  to  use  pet  foo4s  to  stay  alive. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  at  sad  commen- 
tary in  this  land  of  plenty,  and  I  request 
that  these  two  infonnat|on  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Nation's  Needy  Seen  H|jncrier  and 

Poorer 

(By  Austin  Sccitt) 

A  Senate  committee  toda]  is  to  begin  tbe 
most  comprehensive  re-evali  ation  of  the  na 


^are,  food,  and 

Jime  20  car- 
earings,  "U.S. 
igrier  Than  4 


the  1969  White 
ind   its  opening 


>f  dollars  poured 
>rograms,  "Five 
<  promise  to  end 


tlon's  hungry  problem  since 

House  hunger  conference, 

message  is  sobering.  The  n^aln  preliminary 

conclusion: 

Despite  increasing  biUlons 
into    ever-expanded    food 
years  after  President  Nixon' 
hunger  in  America  .  .  .  the  nation's  needy  are 
hungrier  and  poorer." 

That  conclusion  is  voiced  in  a  ie9-page 
report  paclced  with  statistlci  and  written  by 
a  panel  of  26  experts,  Includl  tig  nutritionists, 
government  officials,  econoi  nlsts — and  poor 
people. 

The  report  claims  that  e'rien  though  total 
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!  cost  of  food 
Bd  "economy 

up  by  the 
lieep  track  of 
[ISDA  says  it 
Itlon  over  an 


difficult  for 
[>n  Nutrition 
partly  be- 
iges a  num- 
jtions  about 


ix  aids  as  fer- 
expensive — 

ielng  made  to 
jat  America's 
if  food  at  all, 

every  corner 
put  the  poor 


spending  for  federal  food  progi  ams  jumped 
from  91.6  biUion  in  fiscal  1970  tp  9S.1  biUion 
in  fiscal  1974,  and  participation  fates  In  most 
programs  increased.  Inflation  more  than  off- 
set the  help  those  programs  werq  able  to  give. 
From  December,  1970,  to  Maifch,  1974,  the 
report  said,  food  stamp  allotments  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  rose  34  per  cent,  \ielfare  allot- 
ments rose  14.7  per  cent,  but  th^ 
m  the  government's  lowest  piic 
food  plan"  Jumped  41.7  per  cer 

(That  food  plan  was  drav 
Department  of  Agriculture  to 
what  it  costs  the  poor  to  eat. 
does  not  provide  adequate  nutr 
extended  time.) 

"Consequently,  for  those  poof  people  who 
were  participating  in  the  food  stlimp  program 
throughout  this  period  of  time,  their  food 
expenses  Increased  22.6  per  centlmore  rapidly 
than  did  the  size  of  their  food  abimp  coupon 
allotments,"  the  report  concluped. 

It  adds  that  USDA's  own  flgufes  show  only 
35.6  per  cent  of  the  37  million  people  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamp  relief  were  jactually  get- 
ting It  as  of  February. 

The  message  promises  to  b^ 
the  Senate  Select  Committee 
and  Human  Needs  to  cope  wit 
cause  its  documentation  chaUe 
ber  of  old  and  familiar  assur 
poverty  in  the  United  States. 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  the^e  is  a  world- 
wide shortage  of  food,  real  thr 
in  India  and  Africa,  when  oncejhuge  domes- 
tic food  stockpiles  are  reduced  pearly  to  zero, 
and  when  such  basic  agrlcultu 
tilizer  have  grown  enormous!) 
when  obtainable. 

One  of  the  major  arguments  1 
the  committee,  however,  is 
hunger  problem  is  not  a  lack 
but  a  lack  of  income. 

Food    lines    tbe   shelves    of 
market,  the  argument  goes, 
don't  have  enough  money  to  |buy  an  ade- 
quate diet  and  still  pay  for  otber  necessities 
like  shelter,  beat,  medical  caiJe  and  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work. 

If  tbe  committee  agrees  wlttal  that  conclu- 
sion at  the  end  of  its  three  da^  of  hearings, 
doing  something  about  it  promises  to  be  even 
more  politically  ticklish  than  pumping  addi- 
tional money  Into  programs  siich  as  welfare 
and  food  stamps. 

The  point  Is  that  poverty  [persists,  one 
working  paper  notes.  "In  a  nation  in  which 
the  wealthiest  1  per  cent  posssss  more  than 
eight  times  the  wealth  of  the  bottom  50  per 
cent,  in  which  the  percentage  a(t  national  In- 
come going  to  the  lowest  fifth  6f  the  popula- 
tion has  remained  the  same  foi  45  years,  and 
In  which  40  million  people  remain  poor  or 
near  poor,  more  than  a  food  itamp  ...  or 
child-feeding  program  is  at  issi  e. 

"...  The  food  programs  cacnot  end  their 
poverty,  and  fundamentally,  pe  ople  are  hun- 
gry because  they  are  poor." 

Another  working  paper  arg  ues  that  the 
government  is  not  even  aski  Qg  the  right 
questions  about  domestic  hunf  er. 

"We  have  not  asked,  for  Inst  uice,  whether 
people  buy  some  kinds  of  foo  Is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  and  o1  her  kinds,  or 
no  food  at  all,  at  the  end  of  thd  month  when 
resources  run  out  .  .  . 

"There  is  no  difficulty  In  i  nding  people 
who  cannot  feed  themselves  )r  their  chil- 
dren adequately  during  the  lai  t  few  days  or 
week  of  each  month  .  .  . 

"We  have  not  collected  enc  ugh  informa- 
tion on  the  kinds  of  tradeofs  low  income 
people  are  forced  to  make  in  their  family 
budgets  between  medical  care  and  food,  or 
food  and  rent  .  .  . 

"We  have  observed  hunger  1 1  school  chil- 
dren who  do  not  eat  breakfas ;  and  who  do 
not  have  an  available  school  Iiinch  program. 
These  children  may  meet  their  nutrient  re- 
quirements with  an  after-scha  il  snack  and  a 


large  evening  meal,  but  sit  In  school  hungry 
ev^ry  day." 

The  panel  of  experts  concluded  that  Amer- 
ica's poor  have  been  bit  much  harder  by 
inflation  than  anyone  else. 

It  gives  three  basic  reasons:  prices  for  such 
basic  foods  as  rice  and  beans  Increased  twice 
as  fast  as  the  prices  on  "middle-class  foods"; 
the  poor  cannot  "spend  down"  because 
they're  already  eating  as  cheaply  as  possi- 
ble, and  poor  people  spend  a  much  larger 
8k.j«  of  their  Income — up  to  60  per  cent — 
for  food. 

According  to  the  panel,  from  December, 
1970,  to  March,  1974,  the  price  of  dried  beans 
rose  256.3  per  cent,  rice  124.3  per  cent,  flour 
79.7  per  cent,  margarine  63.08  per  cent  and 
bologna  50.3  per  cent. 

Sirloin  steak,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  only 
38.9  per  cent  during  the  same  period,  lamb 
chops  31.3  per  cent,  whole  wheat  bread  36.9 
per  cent,  butter  8.9  per  cent  and  caiuied  to- 
matoes 20.5  per  cent. 

".  .  .  The  current  inflationary  food  spiral 
has  been  most  destructive  to  poor  people's 
already  vtilnerable  economic  and  nutritional 
status,"  the  panel  said.  ".  .  .  One  of  the  con- 
sequences ...  is  that  families  will  often  be 
forced  to  liquidate  their  assets  to  maintain 
an  adequate  level  of  consumption  of  the 
basic  necessities  of  life." 

The  panel  prepared  a  table  showing  that 
families  earning  up  to  $7,500  a  year  In  Au- 
gust, 1973,  suffered  from  "negative  asset 
movement,"  meaning  they  were  either  going 
further  into  debt  or  selling  whatever  they 
cotUd  to  supplement  their  incomes. 

And  it  concluded,  ".  .  .  The  Inflationary 
food  price  spiral  that  has  drastically  affected 
the  poor  Is  likely  to  continue  during  the 
fo-eseeable  future." 

The  panel  said  the  "most  basic  fact"  about 
government  food  assistance  programs  "is  that 
they  are  faUlng  to  reach  enormous  numbers 
of  Impoverished  persons  .  .  ." 

They  reach  "slightly  over  15  million"  of 
the  37  mUUon  to  50  million  estimated  eli- 
gible, tbe  panel  said,  and  participation  tends 
not  to  increase  even  when  eligibility  levels 
are  raised. 

The  panel  said  the  food  stamp  program 
is  basically  flawed  for  several  reasons: 

The  requirement  that  households  pay 
sizable  sums  In  cash  to  participate  in  the 
program  each  month. 

The  time-consuming  and  frequently  de- 
grading process  entailed  in  applying  and 
being  periodically  recertified. 

Being  publicly  identifiable  as  a  food  stamp 
user  in  grocery  stores. 

Failure  ...  to  provide  low  income  fam- 
ilies with  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  stamps 
to  purchase  an  adequate  diet. 

Ten  years  of  experience  Indicates  that  food 
stamps  have  "performed  so  badly  that  no 
amount  of  progrtun  revision  can  ever  enable 
it  to  solve  this  problem,"  the  panel  con- 
cluded. 

"The  only  solution  is  a  just,  dignified, 
guaranteed  income-maintenance  program 
that  ensures  that  no  person  lives  without 
adequate  mcome  .  .  . 

"There  is  no  other  country  which  would 
entertain  a  serious  discussion  on  the  Idea 
that  helping  working  parents  to  feed  their 
children  constitutes  a  'disincentive  to  work'." 

U.S.  Needy  Pound  Poorer,  HtrifGRiER  Than 

4  Years  Ago 

(By  WUliam  Robblns) 

Washington,  June  19. — ^The  needy  In  this 
country  are  hungrier  and  poorer  than  they 
were  four  years  ago,  despite  great  Increases 
In  spending  on  food  programs,  and  rising 
world  agricultural  output  has  brought  little 
benefit  to  tbe  hungry  abroad,  a  wide  range 
of  experts  told  the  Senate  today. 

Furthermore,  the  outlook  for  Improvement 
is  grim  without  massive  changes  In  produc- 
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tlon  and  distribution  systems,  jKiptilation 
patterns,  income  levels  and  aid  programs,  tbe 
experts  told  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Hiunan  Needs. 

These  were  among  the  conclusions  of  a 
four-month  study  by  about  100  specialists 
from  universities,  business  and  the  profes- 
sions, who  had  been  commissioned  by  tbe 
committee  to  explore  world  food  and  nutri- 
tion problems. 

The  committee  was  divided  into  two  panels 
to  conduct  hearings  on  the  experts'  reports 
in  two  large  conference  rooms  crowded  with 
listeners.  The  hearings  will  continue  through 
Friday. 

"PLOWSHARES    VOR    PEACE" 

In  <^enlng  one  of  th«  hearings.  Senator 
George  McOovern,  Democrat  of  South  Da- 
kota, who  is  chairman  of  tbe  committee, 
proposed  a  "great  American  initiative"  that 
he  called  "plowshares  for  peace." 

"I  believe  this  conference  should  be  an 
opportunity  for  a  new,  bolder  Initiative," 
Senator  McGovern  said.  "If  food  for  peace 
was  the  great  American  International  agricul- 
tural Initiative  of  the  ulneteen-slxties,  then 
I  believe  that  another  kind  of  program — 
one  that  might  be  called  plowshares  for 
peace — might  be  the  great  American  initia- 
tive for  the  nineteen-seventies  and  beyond." 

His  proposal,  especially,  was  a  program 
that  would  help  developing  countries  become 
more  productive  and  incorporate  some  of 
the  recommendations  from  the  study  group. 

In  the  United  States,  inflation  has  exacted 
a  heavy  toll  on  the  poor  and  the  aged,  the 
head  of  one  panel  of  the  experts  reported. 

"Over  the  past  three  to  four  years,  our  na- 
tion's needy  have  become  hungrier  and 
poorer,"  said  Ronald  Pollack,  director  of  the 
Food  Research  and  Action  Center  of  New 
Tork,  who  headed  a  26-member  study  panel 
on  "nutrition  and  special  groups." 

THREEFOLD   INCREASE 

Mr.  Pollack  noted  that  Federal  spending 
on  food  programs  had  Increased  three-fold 
between  the  fiscal  year  1970  and  tbe  fiscal 
year  1974.  But  be  said: 

"I  would  be  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  made  substantial  progress  In  the  effort 
to  eradicate  hunger.  However,  to  do  so  would 
be  untruthful.  For  the  sad  and  tragic  truth 
Is  that,  over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
moved  backwards  In  our  struggle  to  end 
hunger,  poverty  and  malnutrition." 

Mr.  Pollack's  testimony  was  based  on  a 
185-page  report  by  his  group,  which  Illus- 
trated the  slide  of  the  needy  into  deeper  pov- 
erty. 

Between  March,  1973,  and  March,  1974,  the 
study  showed,  the  retail  cost  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Economy  Food  Plan — that 
on  which  food  stamp  allocations  are  based — 
increased  21  per  cent,  while  the  retail  cost 
of  the  department's  Liberal  Pood  Plan — de- 
signed for  higher-Income  families — increased 
16.9  per  cent. 

"The  poor  have  been  victimized  far  more 
by  the  vast  food  price  Increases  over  the  past 
several  years  than  have  any  and  all  of  the 
other  economic  classes  in  our  country,"  Mr. 
PoUack  said. 

AN    UNAVAILABLE    OPTION 

One  reason,  his  report  showed.  Is  that  the 
low-Income  family  spends  a  larger  proportion 
of  its  Income  for  food.  Another  is  that  higher 
Income  families  have  been  "spending  down," 
that  is,  buying  cheaper  types  of  food,  an  op- 
tion that  Is  not  available  to  the  poor. 

"There  simply  were  no  cheaper  food  Items 
to  which  they  could  'spend  down,' "  Mr. 
Pollack  said. 

And  because  of  the  Increased  pressures  on 
the  cheaper  types  of  food,  their  costs  have 
Increased  disproportionately.  He  cited  these 
examples : 

While  pork  sausages  Increased  in  price  by 
68.8  per  cent  between  December,  1970,  and 
March,  1974,  rib  roasts  increased  43.3  per  cent; 


while  hamburgers  Increased  60.3  per  cent, 
porterhouse  steaks  Increased  38.2  per  cent, 
and  while  dried  beans  increased  256  per 
cent,  canned  tomatoes  Increased  30.5  per 
c«it. 

Tbe  r^wrt  brought  tbe  effects  to  life  on 
the  basis  of  interviews  among  a  small  sample 
of  low-income  families  around  tbe  country. 
It  cited  families  that  bad  switched  to  buying 
dog  food  for  protein,  and  others  with  little 
or  no  food  In  their  homes  and  little  or  no 
money  to  buy  any,  such  as  the  following: 

"Several  Indian  families  were  found  sur- 
viving on  chocolate  bars  and  stale  coffee. 

"In  Walton  Country,  north  Georgia,  we  vis- 
ited a  family  who  had  been  Illegally  denied 
food  stamps.  There  was  nothing  to  eat  In 
the  house  but  Wonder  bread  and  hog  jowls. 

BREAD    AND    CEKEAL 

"In  the  same  coimty  a  pregnant  woman 
who  earns  less  than  the  Tntnimiim  wage  and 
her  unemployed  husband  had  been  denied 
food  stamps.  They  were  living  on  a  diet  of 
mostly  bread  and  cereal,  having  milk  only 
with  coffee  and  meat  only  once  or  twice  a 
week." 

One  reason  for  the  backward  slide  of  poor 
families,  the  report  showed,  was  that  food 
costs  have  risen  faster  than  food  stamp  al- 
lowances and  other  forms  of  food  assistance 
and  faster  than  welfare  payments. 

"We  must  not  be  fooled:  Food  programs 
are  no  solution  to  low  wages,  to  discrimina- 
tion, to  poverty."  the  report  said. 

But  In  the  absence  of  Improved  Incomes 
or  an  Income-maintenance  system.  It  recom- 
mended a  number  of  improvements  in  food 
programs. 

The  report  said  the  aid  provided  needs  to 
be  Increased  to  supply  adequate  nutritional 
balance,  but — ^noting  that  only  35.7  per  cent 
of  the  37  million  people  eligible  now  receive 
food  stamps — administration  of  aid  programs 
needs  to  be  improved  and  greater  efforts  made 
to  reach  those  eligible  but  unaware  of  the 
help  available. 


TAX  REFORM  AND  INFLATION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  very 
near  future,  the  Senate  will  be  faced 
with  numerous  tax  cut  and  tax  reform 
amendments.  Supporters  of  these 
amendments  all  claim  that  their  amend- 
ments will  provide  reUef  from  the  soar- 
ing rate  of  inflation.  I  have  very  serious 
reservations  about  mtmy  of  these  pro- 
posals for  a  number  of  reasons. 

The  supporters  of  these  amendments 
claim  that  their  proposals  will  help  peo- 
ple cope  with  Inflation,  but  none  of  the 
amendments  will  do  anything  to  solve 
inflation.  In  my  opinion,  these  amend- 
ments will  only  cover  up  inflation  if  not 
add  to  the  problem. 

I  also  object  to  changing  the  tax  laws 
on  the  Lunate  floor  through  amendments 
and  withou'.  the  benefit  of  full,  public 
hearings.  The  Federal  tax  laws  are  too 
complex  and  interrelated  to  make  quickie 
chafiges  to  .'.chieve  instant  results.  Any 
changes  that  are  made  should  take  into 
accoimt  the  full  effects  on  the  Federal 
budget  and  inflation. 

Tax  reform  is  a  continuous  process. 
Throughout  the  past  20  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  foimd  it  necessary  to  repeated- 
ly revise  the  tax  laws  to  take  into  ac- 
count changing  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions. Although  I  am  opposed  to  many 
of  these  tax  amendments,  I  believe  that 
there  is  room  for  significant  improve- 
ment in  our  present  tax  laws. 

I  believe  th  .  tax  reform  should  sim- 
plify the  tax  laws,  produce  greater  equity 
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in    taxation,    and    promote    economic 
growth  to  reduce  Inflation. 

Many  of  the  tax  reform  amendments 
have  been  proposed  in  conjvmction  with 
iffoposals  to  reduce  the  personal  income 
taxes  of  the  lower  income  groups. 

But  inflation  has  affected  not  only  the 
low  income  groupw  but  the  middle  in- 
come groups  as  well.  Since  1962,  taxes 
have  been  consistently  cut  for  the  lower 
income  groups  at  the  expense  of  the  mid- 
dle income  groups,  who  have  been  pushed 
into  higher  and  higher  tax  brackets. 

If  changes  in  the  tax  laws  are  to  te 
made  because  of  inflation,  the  entire  tax 
rate  structure  should  be  examined  care- 
fully by  the  tax  committees  to  benefit 
the  middle  income  groups  as  well  as  the 
lower  Income  groups. 

I  would  hope  that  the  tax  committees 
would  also  examine  my  proposal  to  re- 
duce future  tax  rates  by  the  rate  of 
inflation.  My  legislation,  S.  3457,  would 
insure  that  a  person  will  no  longer  be 
forced  to  pay  more  taxes  simply  because 
inflation  has  pushed  him  or  her  into  a 
higher  tax  bracket. 

A  careful  committee  examination  will 
also  insure  that  tax  reform  does  not  re- 
tard our  economic  growth  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  private  investment  that 
has  fueled  our  economic  expansion. 

We  have  to  realize  that  inflation  will 
not  go  down  if  we  do  not  encourage  an 
Increase  In  the  supply  of  goods  to  help 
combat  shortages  and  capacity  problems 
that  have  led  to  higher  prices. 

Part  of  the  inflation  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing is  catised  by  a  scarcity  of 
food,  fuel,  and  industrial  products.  When 
these  items  are  in  short  supply,  people 
are  willing  to  pay  more  and  more  money 
for  them,  forcing  the  prices  to  rise.  If 
we  can  encourage  an  abundant  supply 
of  goods,  their  prices  will  fall  to  a  rea- 
sonable level.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  es- 
sentisd  that  our  tax  laws  encourage  the 
production  of  these  scarce  goods  to  fight 
inflation. 

Our  tax  laws  should  also  insure  that 
an  adequate  amount  of  capital  is  avail- 
able. More  and  more  capital  is  needed  by 
our  private  economy  to  expand  produc- 
tivity, build  pollution  control  equipment, 
and  create  new  and  better  jobs. 

If  the  Federal  Government  taxes  the 
capital  away,  more  Federal  money  will 
be  demanded  to  create  the  jobs  or  to  ex- 
pand the  production. 

While  many  of  our  present  tax  laws 
are  necessary,  I  believe  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  help  everyone  with 
a  Government  handout.  For  example, 
with  the  price  of  oil  as  high  as  it  is,  I  do 
not  think  the  oil  industry  needs  many 
incentives  to  drill  for  it. 

I  believe  that  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  should  be  phased  out,  if  not 
eliminated  outright.  The  repeal  of  the 
depletion  allowance  will  reduce  the  wind- 
fall profits  of  the  oil  industry  and  will 
produce  large  revenues  which  can  be  used 
to  either  reduce  Federal  deficits  or  pro- 
vide overall  tax  relief. 

The  free  market  system  should  be  used 
to  resolve  the  energy  problem  we  are  now 
facing.  The  petroleum  industry  is  expe- 
riencing the  highest  prices  in  history, 
and  it  should  be  able  to  get  along  with- 


out the  crutch  of  a  Oovemi^ent  tax  sub- 
sidy. 

In  conclusion,  we  shou|d  work  for 
meaningful  and  beneficial  tax  reform, 
not  haphazard,  election  ye$r  changes. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  currently 
preparing  a  balanced  package  of  indi- 
vidual tax  cuts  combined  vtith  measures 
to  increase  industrial  expansion.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committer,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  now  holding  hear- 
ings on  tax  reform.  Inflatjjon  is  a  cruel 
burden  on  every  Americ^,  and  we 
should  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  our  tax 
laws  to  formulate  changes  t»  reduce  that 
inflation  burden. 


June  20,  197 U 
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WITHDRAWAL  OP  PUBLIC  LANDS 
FROM  MINERAL  ENTIIY  BY  VARI- 
OUS FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  early  in 
May  I  submitted  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Vernon  E.  Scheid, 
dean  emeritus  of  the  Mackay  School  of 
Mines  in  Reno,  Nev.,  having  to  do  with 
the  continual  withdrawal  (X  public  lands 
from  mineral  entry  by  various  Federal 
agencies. 

Dr.  Scheid  pointed  out  tliit  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  was  In  the  process 
of  considering  applications  pr  withdraw- 
ing nearly  1,600,000  acr«  of  land  in 
southern  Nevada  from  mining  location 
under  existing  mining  law^  At  the  same 
time  he  called  attention  ta  the  proposed 
regulations  of  the  U.S.  Fofest  Service  to 
place  such  restrictions  on  tnining  within 
the  national  forest  so  as  to  practically 
eliminate  the  entire  westei  n  forest  areas 
from  exploration  and  d<  velopment  of 
mineral  resources.  This 
fact  that  the  Department  >f  the  Interior 
had  called  for  a  new  national  mining 
and  minerals  policy  which 


would  reduce 
U.S.  dependence  and  thwfert  a  possible 
cutoff  of  supplies  by  an  international 
minerals  cartel. 

The  thrust  of  the  new  p*  illcy  was  indi 
cated  to  be  discovery  of  new  domestic 
deposits  of  minerals  and  better  recovery 
from  known  deposits.  I  would  point  out 
again  that  you  cannot  discover  new 
deposits  on  the  one  handi  while  locking 
up  tremendous  acres  of  potentially  valua- 
ble mineral  resources  on  ttie  other. 

I  would  like  to  hope  that  the  message 
of  Dr.  Scheid  had  some  gearing  on  the 
decision  of  the  President  ]of  the  United 
States  in  his  Jime  13  annoincement  con- 
cerning the  inclusion  of  additions  to  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem. Although  the  President  recommends 
15  areas  for  inclusion,  heiproposed  that 
3  other  areas  including  tjhe  desert  na- 
tional wildlife  range  in  ijfevada  not  be 
included.  Because  two  of  foese  areas  are 
open  to  mining  and  all  i  may  contain 
minerals  vital  to  the  naional  interest 
and  have  not  been  subject  ;d  to  adequate 
mineral  surveys,  he  recdmmends  that 
these  proposals  be  deferr*  d  pending  the 
completion  of  such  survey! . 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  th  at  the  position 
of  the  White  House  wl  1  filter  down 
through  the  administrative  agencies  so 
that  the  pending  proposals  to  withdraw 
from  mineral  entry  the  existing  desert 


national  wildlife  range  of  some  1,500,000 
acres  plus  a  proposed  addition  of  70,000 
acres  will  be  withdrawn  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  or  failing 
that  the  application  be  rejec|;ed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.! 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  pro- 
posed addition  of  70,000  acres  to  the 
existing  wildlife  range  include  an  area  of 
considerable  economic  importance  to  the 
future  of  Clark  and  Lincoln  (Pounties  in 
Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanfcious  con- 
sent that  an  additional  lett^  from  Dr. 
Scheid  as  well  as  copies  of  dorrespond- 
ence  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  from  the  Nevada  Power  Co.,  the 
city  of  Las  Vegas,  and  Clark  County,  Nev., 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  Iftie  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Mackay  School  or  ]  ,Iines, 

Reno,  Nev.,  Jw  e  11,  1974. 
An  open  letter  to  Senators  Alan  Bible, 
Howaird  W.  Cannon,  James  A.  M  sClure,  Rob- 
ert Taft,  Jr.,  and  Herman  E.  Tt  Imadge,  and 
Congressmen  Craig  Hosmer,  Har  aid  T.  John- 
son, and  David  Towell,  U.S.  Con  jress,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  Each  of  you  kln(  ly  replied  to 
my  Open  Letter  of  March  27  t<  the  Nevada 
Congressional  Delegation;  when  In  I  pointed 
out  the  impending  mineral  or:  sis.  and  the 
growing  danger  to  the  safety  o'  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  never  «ndlng  with- 
drawals and  restrictions  to  mini  ng  on  public 
lands.  Senator  Bible,  seeking  to  advance  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  letter ,  had  it  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  120, 
no.  60,  pp.  12687-12688,  May  1,  1974;  with 
some  pertinent  observations  of  i  ils  own.  Con- 
gressman Harold  Johnson,  lii  his  reply, 
kindly  enclosed  a  copy  of  his  S;atement  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Pub  Ic  Lands;  in 
which  he,  also,  objected  to  some  of  the  issues 
discussed  In  my  letter.  I  hare  read  and 
studied  his  Statement,  and  1;  Is  obvious 
that  he  Is  sincerely  conceme  i  about  the 
danger  to  the  United  States,  and  that  he 
possesses  a  great  knowledge  ol  mineral  re- 
sources and  the  part  they  play  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  nation.  Equa  ily  deep  con- 
cern was  expressed  In  the  ot  ler  letters  I 
received. 

It  is  because  of  this  Interest  t  hat  I  present 
to  you  some  even  more  fundamental  prob- 
lems, which  can  best  be  introdi  iced  by  quot- 
ing a  portion  of  Congressman  Hosmer's  let- 
ter, as  follows:  "The  wlthdrtwal  of  large 
blocks  of  our  public  domain  'rom  mineral 
location  with  little  or  no  know  edge  of  what 
minerals  exist,  and  the  Increaiingly  impos- 
sible regulations  and  restrlctlois  on  explor- 
ing what  lands  remain  open  t  >  mineral  ex- 
ploration will  certainly  hasten  he  (mineral) 
crisis.  One  avenue  to  solving  tl  le  problem  of 
land  withdrawals  of  BLM  lan<  s  for  wilder- 
ness-type uses  without  adeq  late  mineral 
surveys  would  be  to  bring  BLJ I  lands  under 
the  Wilderness  Act  and  make  such  mineral 
data  mandatory  prior  to  this  i  ype  of  domi- 
nant use."  Congressman  Hosiaer's  concept 
has  much  merit.  Such  an  arran  gement  prob- 
ably would  be  better  than  oui  present  sys- 
tem, but  would  it  supply  vhat  Is  truly 
needed  to  deal  with  our  Mine-al  resources? 
The  Multiple-Use  Act  of  J960  and  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  were  with  major 
mineral  resources  exceptions,  g  )od  and  help- 
ful legislation.  However,  both  li  ws  were  writ- 
ten by  renewable  resources  peo]  >le;  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  non-rei  ewable  (min- 
eral) resources  and,  therefore,  did  not  real- 
ize they  were  producing  leglslution  harmful 
to  the  conservation  and  wise  ui «  of  our  min- 
eral resources,  as  well  as  to  tie  safety  and 


well-being  of  America.  Mining  U.  In  effect, 
excluded  from  wUderneae  areas;  although  rt 
18  claimed  that  thia  is  not  so;  imtU  1884 
prospecting  is  not  aUowed.  The  20  years 
written  into  WUdernesa  Act  is  not  long 
enough  to  prospect  for  and  develop  many 
types  of  ore  deposits.  Even  the  most  thor- 
ough present  day  prospecting  and  explora- 
tion may  not  discovw  an  ore  deposit  that  Im- 
proved science  and  technology  could  reveal 
in  future  years. 

Foresters  and  others,  who  work  with  re- 
newable resources,  have  the  concept  of  "sus- 
tained yield."  In  order  to  supply  the  nation 
with  its  necessary  minerals,  the  mineral  in- 
dustry must,  also,  operate  on  a  "sustained 
yield"  basis.  But  the  mineral  industry's  sus- 
tained yield  does  not  result  from  replanttag 
ore  (as  with  trees  and  com)  where  it  has 
harvested  minerals — ^mstead  it  m\i8t  find 
and  mine  new  ore  deposits  I  The  renewable 
resources  can  be  produced  at  a  thousand 
different  places,  but  the  mining  of  a  strate- 
gic or  critical  mineral  can  be  done  only  at 
the  one  place  where  nature  put  it  I  Obviously, 
wilderness,  primitive,  and  similar  areas 
must  be  kept  open  for  mining  and  for  ex- 
ploration for  our  vital  mineral  needs.  These 
concepts  are  stated  in  somewhat  different 
context  in  paragraph  3,  page  2,  of  my  March 
27  letter. 

TVxlay  humanity  faces  many  serious  prob- 
lems: environment,  ecology,  metals  and  min- 
erals, energy  sources,  food  supply,  popula- 
tion growth,  timber,  etc.  All  of  these,  except 
the  mineral  resources  (foesll  fuels,  metals, 
minerals),  can  be  solved  by  renewable  re- 
sources practices.  The  environment  can  be 
corrected,  the  ecology  can  be  maintained 
or  reestablished,  additional  food  can  be  pro- 
duced (Provided  the  necessary  minerals  and 
metals  are  avaUable!),  pop\ilation  can  be 
controlled  or  even  reduced,  and  timber  can 
be  regrown.  Only  over  the  creation  of  non- 
renewable mineral  resources  does  man  have 
no  control;  when  they  are  gone,  they  are  gone 
forever  1  However,  when  our  mineral  fuels 
are  exhausted,  man  may  obtain  energy  from 
the  sun,  tides,  wind,  hydroelectric,  and  the 
nuclear  fusion  of  hydrogen.  Thus,  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  most  critical  problem  of 
today,  and  possibly  of  all  future  time,  that 
faces  America  and  mankind  is  the  supply  and 
management  of  mineral  resources.  The  earth 
contains  only  so  much  of  any  given  metal 
and  no  morel  Can  any  of  you.  with  aU  the 
power  of  the  United  States  and  the  finest 
of  modern  technology,  add  a  pound  of  zinc, 
or  tltanliun,  or  lead  to  the  earth's  potential 
supply?  There  is  but  one  answer — No!.  Yet, 
at  the  accelerating  rate  that  man  is  now 
using  up  metals,  he  will  have  consumed  aU 
the  metal  available  to  him  In  the  earth's 
crust  In  less  than  one  hundred  years.  Know- 
ing these  facts,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
mineral  resources  must  be  carefully  con- 
trolled and  managed  for  the  best  and  longest 
possible  use. 

The  VS.  Geological  Survey  Is  Involved  In 
mapping  the  geology  of  our  country  and 
gathering  data  on  our  mineral  resources,  the 
UJ3.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  involved  in  research 
on  the  utilization  of  our  mineral  resources 
and  the  safety  of  our  mines.  Neither  of  these 
agencies  manage  our  mineral  resources;  al- 
though the  Conservation  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  is  Involved  In  the  super- 
vision Of  petroleum,  geothermal  power,  and 
certain  non-metallic  mlneta)  leases;  how- 
ever, such  activity  Is  not  management  i>i  tue 
full  meaning  of  the  word.  Our  government 
does  have  many  resources  management  agen- 
cies: The  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  manages  the  animal  life  of  our  land, 
the  Forest  Service  manages  ovu:  forests,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  administers  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  other  land  activities. 
These  agencies  have  control  over  most  of  our 
non-renewable  mineral  resources,  but  they 
are   administered   by  persons   who   are   not 


aware  of.  nor  sympatbetto  to.  the  problems 
and  management  oX  tbMs  imoutomI 

The  two  types  of  reaourcea — ^the  renew- 
able and  the  non-renewable— are  different; 
they  require  different  methods  of  thinking, 
of  conservation,  and  of  management.  We  can 
no  longer  allow  the  discovery,  production, 
and  management  of  ova  non-renewable  re- 
sources to  remain  under  the  control  of  pec^le 
concerned  domlnantly  with  renewable 
resources.  Congress  should  Immediately  con- 
cern Itself  with  some  way  of  properly 
managing  our  non-renewable  mineral  re- 
sources— if  we  do  not,  we  can  only  expect 
disaster  in  the  relatively  near  future.  Con- 
gress Is  now  concerned  with  the  1872  mining 
law  and,  very  likely,  there  are  some  portions 
of  it  that  need  updating. 

But  the  mineral  resources  problems  that 
confront  us  are  not  merely  a  matter  of  up- 
dating the  1872  mining  law.  It  is  now  time 
that  our  non-renewable  mineral  resources 
are  administered  and  managed  by  either  an 
existing  agency,  or  a  new  agency,  that  is 
staffed  by  competent  mineral  (non-renew- 
able) resources  people. 

Congress  has  authorized  many  studies  and 
rep>orts  on  mineral  materials;  Including  the 
National  Materials  Policy  Act  of  1970.  Most 
of  these  have  not  produced  the  necessary 
legislation  to  help  our  non-renewable  re- 
sources. It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  employ 
an  individual  who  has  knowledge  of  mineral 
resources  and  the  mineral  Industry.  Have 
him  and  a  few  helpers  start  writing  some 
comprehensive  legislation  that  will  imple- 
ment the  excellent  concepts  stated  in  the 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970. 

The  Issues  discussed  In  this  letter  are  vital 
to  the  future  safety  and  well-being  of  our 
country.  They  are  definitely  non-partisan;  as 
Is  demonstrated  by  reply  to  my  March  27  let- 
ter from  Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  political  fence.  It  Is  my  hope  that  you, 
the  Distinguished  Members  of  Congress  to 
whom  this  letter  Is  addressed,  will  form  a 
non-partisan  group  to  tackle  this  difficult 
problem  of  dealing  with  our  non-renewable 
mineral  resources.  These  are  the  natural  re- 
sources to  which  we  cannot  add,  which  we 
cannot  re-grow,  of  which  there  Is  a  finite 
amount  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  without 
which  civUlzatlon  and  our  standard  of  living 
decline  and  we  wUl  be  In  want  of  the  ma- 
terials to  produce  the  food  necessary  for  the 
increasing  population  of  our  country  and  the 
world. 

Sincerely  yo\irs, 

Veenon  E.  ScHsm. 
(Former  Director,  Nevada  Bureau  of 

Mines  and  Geology.) 
(Former  Chairman  and  Director,  Ne- 
vada Oil  and  Gas  Conservation  Com- 
mission.) 
(Dean    Emeritus,    Mackay    School    of 
Mines,  University  of  Nevada.) 

Las  Vkoab,  Nev., 

April  16, 1974. 
Mr.  Ralph  S.  Dunn, 

Acting   Chief,   Division  of   Technical   Serv- 
ices,   Nevada    State    Office,    Bureau    of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Reno,  Nev. 
Dear  Mh.  Dunn:  This  Is  in  reference  to 
the  action  proposed  In  the  Federal  Register, 
Vol.  39,  No.  60— Wednesday,  March  27,  1974, 
"Bureau  of  Land  Management  [N-210]  Ne- 
vada, Notice  of   Proposed  Withdrawal   and 
Reservation  of  Lands." 

.Our  comments  are  directed  specifically  to 
the  proposal  to  extend  the  east  boundary 
of  the  existing  Desert  National  Midlife 
Range  to  the  westerly  line  of  the  right-of- 
way  of  U.S.  Highway  93.  This  addition  to 
the  Wildlife  Range  will  Incorporate  lands 
with  existing  and  potential  demand  for 
utility  and  industrial  development. 

The  lands  in  the  proposed  addition  now 
contain  a  utility  transmission  power  line 
and  access  road  and  in  the  area  immediate- 


ly adjacent  to  the  extended  boundary  are 
UJ5.  Highway  93  and  80  major  thorough- 
fares In  Nevada;  the  Arrowline  limestone 
Plant,  a  major  industry;  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  a  major  railroad  artery;  beacon, 
microwave  and  communication  stations:  and 
two  major  high  voltage  transmission  lines. 

In  the  near  future.  In  the  area  adjacent 
to  the  extended  boundary,  the  County  of 
Clark  has  planned  to  dispose  of  water  from 
its  proposed  waste  water  treatment  facility 
required  for  water  pollution  abatement. 
This  Company  has  proposed  building  a  2,000 
Megawatt  steam  electric  generating  plant 
in  this  same  area  to  beneficially  utilize  large 
quantities  of  the  County's  treated  waste 
water  which  will  reduce  the  taxpayers  cost  of 
this  required  water  pollution  abatement.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  either  the  County  or 
the  Company  or  both  will  need  to  place  fa- 
cilities on  or  near  the  land  proposed  for 
withdrawal. 

The  land  within  the  proposed  addition 
to  the  WUdllXe  Range  with  its  existing  devel- 
opment does  not  qualify  as  an  undeveloped 
area  and  the  future  plans  of  local  govern- 
ment and  private  Industry  show  probable 
need  for  utilization  of  such  land. 

This  Company  reconunends  that  the  Des- 
ert National  Wildlife  Range  boundary  not 
be  extended  in  Township  16. 17  and  18  South. 
Range  63  East. 

Very  truly  yours. 

H&RRT  Allkh,  President. 

Cm  or  Las  Vkcas. 

April  18,  1974. 
Mr.  Ralph  8.  Dunn, 

Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Technical  Services, 
Nevada   State   Office,   Bureau   of   Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Reno,  Nev. 
Subject:  Notice  of  Proposed  Withdrawal  and 
Reservation  of  Lands  as  Published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  March  27, 1974. 
Dear  Mk.  Dttnn:  This  correspondence  is  in 
reference  to  the  action  proposed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Voliime'  39,  No.  60 — Wednesday, 
March  27,  1974,  "Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment   N-219    Nevada,    Notice    of  Proposed 
Withdrawal  and  Reservation  of  Lands; "  land 
specifically  designated  as  Township  16,  17,  18 
South,  Range  63  East.  Nevada  Power  Com- 
pany, a  major  utility  in  the  Las  Vegas  VaUey 
has  proptosed  buUdlng  a  3000  megawatt  steam 
electric  generating  plant  in  the  above  stated 
area.  This  steam  plant  will  utUize  large  quan- 
tities of  treated  wastewater  from  the  Las 
Vegas  VaUey. 

The  City  of  Las  Vegas  has  a  vital  interest 
in  the  construction  of  the  steam  electric  gen- 
erating plant  since  the  utUlzation  of  the 
Valley's  treated  wastewater  would  act  to  re- 
duce local  taxpayer's  costs  associated  with 
required  Water  PoUutlon  Abatement  in  the 
VaUey.  This  potential  savings  of  the  taxpay- 
er's money  should  be  made  possible  by  all 
reasonable  means. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Interest  of  the  City  of  Las  Vegas  and  the  local 
taixpayers,  in  this  matter,  be  given  considera- 
tion and  that  the  Eastern  boundaries  of  the 
Desert  National  Wildlife  Range  not  be  ex- 
tended Into  the  above  stated  Township  16, 
17,  18  South,  Range  63  East  area. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Oran  K.  Gragson,  Mayor. 

Clark  Coxtntt  District  ATTOairKT. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  AprU  24, 1974. 
Ralph  S.  Dukn, 

Acting  Director,  Bureau  of  Land   Manage- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior,  Reno, 
Nev. 
Re   Bureau   of   Land   Management    (N-219] 
Nevada,  notice  of  proposed  withdrawal 
and  reservation  of  lands. 
Dear  Mr.  Dtjnn:  The  purpose  of  this  letter 
Is  to  set  forth  «ie  comments  of  Clark  County, 
Nevada,  with  respect  to  the  above  referenced 
application  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  for  the  withdrawal  and  reser- 
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vatlon  of  lands  pursuant  to  notice  thereof 
publlsbed  In  the  Federal  Register.  Vol.  39.  No. 
60,  on  Wednesday,  the  a7th  day  of  March, 
1974,  and  Is  written  at  the  direction  of  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  Clark  County. 
Clark  County  hereby  respectfully  requests 
that  there  be  excluded  from  the  proposed 
withdrawal  and  reservation  that  portion 
thereof  consisting  of  Townships  16,  17  and  18 
South,  Range  63  East,  USilA. 

Clark  County  Is  under  a  mandate  from  the 
Nevada  Legislature  to  abate  the  water  pol- 
lution problem  in  the  Las  Vegas  Wash-Las 
Vegas  Bay  Arm  of  Lake  Mead.  In  response  to 
such  mandate,  the  County's  Wastewater 
Management  Agency  has  developed  plans  for 
a  project  calling  for  an  appropriate  total  ex- 
penditure of  $110,000,000,  of  which  approxi- 
mately $60,000,000  has  been  allocated  to  the 
construction  of  an  advanced  wastewater 
treatment  plant.  Concurrently  with  the  de- 
velopment of  these  plans,  Clark  County  has 
been  negotiating  with  the  Nevada  Power 
Company  on  the  terms  of  an  agreement  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  reclaimed  waste- 
water from  such  advanced  wastewater  treat- 
ment plant  for  vise  In  the  Power  Company's 
proposed  2.000  megawatt  steam  generating 
plant  which  may  best  be  located  in  or  near 
the  prt^osed  withdrawal  area.  This  agree- 
ment. If  executed,  wlU  substantially  reduce 
that  portion  of  the  costs  of  the  proposed 
wastewater  treatment  plant  which  would 
otherwise  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  Clark 
County.  These  negotiations  have  recently 
culmmated  in  a  draft  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment upon  which  the  respective  staffs  of  the 
County  and  the  Power  Company  are  in  com- 
plete accord. 

However,  that  portion  of  the  area  covered 
by  the  proposed  withdrawal  and  reservation 
contained  within  said  Townships  16,  17  and 
18  either  Includes  or  Is  adjacent  to  the  rlght- 
ofiway  which  Clark  County  must  utilize  for 
the  pipeline  to  transport  the  reclaimed 
wastewater  to  the  proposed  generating  plant 
and  includes  or  is  adjacent  to  the  site  for  the 
proposed  generating  plant  itself.  Accordingly, 
the  inclusion  of  said  Townships  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Desert  National  Wildlife 
Range  will  pose  a  serious  threat,  not  only  to 
Clark  County's  present  water  pollution  abate- 
ment plans,  but  also  to  the  many  benefits. 
Including,  without  limitation,  increased  em- 
ployment. Increased  tax  base  and  assurance 
of  a  power  supply  adequate  to  meet  the 
future  needs  of  our  area,  which  the  com- 
munity would  derive  from  the  construction 
and  oi>eratlon  of  the  proposed  generating 
plant. 

Clark  County  therefore  respectfully  urges 
that,  should  the  subject  application  be  ap- 
proved, the  approval  thereof  exclude  from 
the  withdrawal  and  reservation  all  lands  ly- 
ing within  Townships  16,  17  and  18  South, 
Range  63  East.  M.D£. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Oeorge  p.  Ogilvie,  Jr.. 

County  Counsel. 
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SENATE  JURISDICTION  OVER  ERDA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  concluded  the  markup  of  S.  2744,  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  The 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  careful  and 
intelligent  way  it  has  handled  this  leg- 
islation. 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  de- 
serves special  mention  for  his  leadership 
in  bringing  the  ERDA  concept  to  real- 
ity— a  concept  thac  is  absolutely  vital  to 
the  Nation. 


Among  other  provisions,  S.  5744  creates 
an  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration.  Within  the  next  few 
weeks  it  Is  likely  that  the  iSenate  will 
have  to  decide  which  of  its '  committees 
is  to  have  jurisdiction  over  ERDA. 

As  matters  now  stand,  a  number  of 
Senate  committees  have  juriadiction  over 
energy  matters.  For  example,  H.R.  11864, 
the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1973,  hadi  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  following  fommittees: 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  Com- 
merce, Banking,  Housing  anfl  Urban  Af- 
fairs, Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.l  I  believe,  if 
this  procedure  is  going  to  be  followed 
when  ERDA  comes  into  being,  we  are 
inviting  delay  if  not  disaste  •. 

The  main  reason  why  EE  DA  is  being 
created  is  to  launch  a  imifi  id  approach 
within  the  executive  branc  i  in  solving 
the  energy  crisis.  Up  to  now ,  the  energy 
research  in  the  Federrl  Government  has 
been  fragmented  and  dis:)ersed.  The 
ERDA  concept  correctly  r<  cognizes,  in 
my  opinion,  that  a  new  ipproach  is 
needed. 

I  submit  the  Senate  shtuld  parallel 
this  unity  of  purpose  by  caaf erring  ju- 
risdiction over  ERDA  to  oi  e  legislative 
committee  and  only  one. 

The  circumstances  surn  imding  the 
creation  of  ERDA  are  manU  estly  similar 
to  those  existing  after  t  le  Russians 
launched  Sputnik  on  October  4,  1957.  A 
challenge  had  arisen  to  (onfront  the 
Nation  and  a  response  was  heeded. 

That  response  was  embidied  in  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  S  Dace  Admin- 
istration, which  not  only  n  et  the  chal- 
lenge, but  exceeded  it  wten  the  first 
man  stepped  on  the  Moon. 

I  believe  the  energy  cris  s  is  another 
such  challenge  requirina:  J  strong  na- 
tional response. 

What  shall  be  the  natuie  of  the  re- 
sponse? 

ERDA  should  have  as  ita  mission,  not 
just  to  achieve  energy  self-sufficiency 
for  the  United  States,  but  to  develop 
the  technology  whereby  th;  entire  pro- 
ductive world  can  enjoy  tt  e  benefits  of 
new  and  abundant  sources  of  energy. 

ERDA  should  be  molded  along  the 
lines  of  NASA. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  submit  a 
good  case  can  be  made  f0r  conferring 
jurisdiction  over  ERDA  to  ^e  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  Cofimittee.  This 
committee,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Armed  Services,  bes  understands 
the  problems  involved  li  advancing 
high  technology  through  research  and 
development.  Since  1958,  t  le  committee 
has  exercised  oversight  o  i  an  agency 
that  had  to  involve  itseli  with  multi- 
disciplinary  approaches  t )  teclinologi- 
cal  problems. 

To  make  matters  perfi  :ctly  clear,  I 
believe  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  shouli  have  juris- 
diction over  energy  resear  ;h  and  devel- 
opment not  the  regulators  problems  in- 
volved with  energy.  Regilation  should 
be  handled  by  those  comiiittees  of  the 
Senate  having  the  necessj  ry  experience 
and  expertise. 
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In  the  near  future,  I  shall  oln  with 
the  distinguished  chsdrman  of  he  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  qommittee 
in  sponsoring  a  resolution  to  an^end  Sen- 
ate rule  XJTV  for  the  purposes'' cited 
above. 


>  nomina- 
Thus,  in 


SENATE  JURISDICTION  O^ER  THE 
ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  \  want  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  G<jvemment 
Operations  and  its  Subcommit1|ee  on  Re- 
organization for  a  tough  job  splendidly 
done  on  the  "Energy  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1974."  The  subcommittee  and  thc 
committee  worked  diligently  a4d  expedi- 
tiously on  this  major  legislation,  and 
have  produced  an  outstanding 

The  ERDA  bill  wisely  requiies  annual 
authorization  of  energy  researc  h  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  Sen  ite  advice 
and  consent  on  the  Pre.s'dent' 
tions  to  key  agency  positions 
the  relatively  near  future,  tie  Senate 
will  need  to  resolve  the  question  of  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  over  ERDA. 

Just  as  it  is  essential  to  establish  in 
the  executive  branch  a  centriJ  point  of 
authority  and  responsibility  :  or  energy 
research  and  development,  it 
tant  that  in  the  Senate  we  avoid  frag- 
mentation of  responsibility  f(ir  author- 
ization and  oversight  of  the  aptivities  of 
this  important  new  agency. 

Th*»  issues,  and  there  will 
over  the  direction  and  pace 
development  projects  should  rot  be  sub- 
merged in  a  committee  or  committees 
having  jurisdiction  over  energ  7  and  fuels 
policy  and  regulation.  Rather, 
should  be  surfaced  and  dealt 
Senate  committee  experience!  in  deal- 
ing with  large-scale,  multidisc^plined  re- 
search and  development. 

I  believe  that  jurisdiction  4ver  ERDA 
logically  should  reside  in  the 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  S:iences.  At 
an  appropriate  time.  Senator  1  Sold  water 
and  I  intend  to  introduce  a 
amending  the  standing  rules  ^f  the  Sen- 
ate for  this  purpose. 


be  many, 
of  energy 
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GENOCIDE  CONVENTI0|N  AND 
FREE  SPEECH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  the 
question  is  often  raised  as  .0  whether 
article  in(c)  of  the  Genoci(  e  Conven- 
tion is  violative  of  indivi<  uals'  first 
amendment  rights  of  free  sieech.  This 
is  clearly  not  the  case  for  two 

First,  those  tjrpes  of  activitifes 
to  support  a  conviction  undfr 
vention  accords  would  fall 
protection  of  the  first 
Brandenburg  v.  Ohio   (1969 
Supreme  Court  defined  the 
limits  on  the  exercise  of 
limiting  free  speech  by  noting 

The    constitutional     gtiarant^s 
speech  and  free  press  do  not 
to  forbid  or  prescribe  advocacy 
force  or  of  law  violation  except 
advocacy  is  directed  to  inciting 
imminent  lawless  action  and  Is 
cite  or  produce  such  action. 

The  Genocide  Conventionjs  proscrip 
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tlon  of  "direct  and  public  incitement  to 
commit  genocide"  would  clearly  fall 
within  the  State's  power  in  this  regard. 

Secondly,  even  if  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention did  proscribe  speech  which  fell 
within  the  first  amendment's  protection 
under  the  Brandenburg  test,  the  treaty 
and/or  convictions  obtained  under  the 
treaty  would  be  invalid  since  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal  courts 
have  consistently  maintained  that  acts 
of  Congress  and  treaties  must  conform 
to  the  Constitution,  and  where  they  do 
not  they  are  null  and  void.  That  is,  acts 
of  Congress  and  treaties  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  only  when  they  conform 
to  the  Constitution  (Article  IV) . 

Thus,  the  Genocide  Convention  carmot 
in  any  way  abridge  the  freedom  of 
speech  guaranteed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Housing  plans  hearings  on  my  bill  July 
10-11. 

We  need  to  get  the  interest  rates  down. 
Both  the  depressed  home  construction 
industry  and  the  inadequately  housed 
home-buying  public  have  been  unfairly 
harmed  by  this  administration's  tight 
money  policy.  They  deserve  legitimate 
help  from  the  injury  being  done  to 
them  by  ill-advised  Government  policies. 


HIGH   INTEREST   RATES   AND   THE 
HOUSING  CRISIS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  crisis  gets  worse  daily  in 
California. 

Far  too  few  homes  are  being  built. 
And  those  that  are  constructed  are 
priced  way  out  of  reach  of  the  average 
family.  Even  when  the  price  is  right, 
the  would-be  buyer  gets  clobbered  by 
the  inflated  mortgage  interest  rate — 
now  9 'A  percent  in  California. 

New  housing  starts  in  California  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  this  year  were 
about  half  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Many  builders  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. In  April,  another  70,000  construc- 
tion workers  were  laid  off  bringing  the 
total  imemployed  in  that  industry  to 
more  than  400,000.  And  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  peak  building  season! 

In  May,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
lower  the  Federal  mortgage  rate  to  7 
percent.  The  bill  is  called  the  Middle  In- 
come Credit  Relief  Act,  and  it  would  be 
triggered  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  deter- 
mines that  a  substantial  number  of  mid- 
dle income  families  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain mortgage  credit  at  reasonable  rates 
and  the  national  economy  is  adversely 
affected  as  a  result.  That  describes  the 
present  situation  exactly. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association — 
GNMA — to  buy  mortgages  at  7  percent 
from  lenders  up  to  a  total  of  $6  billion 
in  any  1  year  that  a  high  interest  emer- 
gency is  declared. 

Two  days  after  I  introduced  my  bill. 
President  Nixon  announced  measures  to 
free  up  new  mortgage  money.  Though 
the  President  will  make  more  credit 
available,  the  interest  rates  will  still  be 
too  high  for  most  middle-income  fami- 
lies. He  proposes  to  lower  the  rates  only 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  on  conventional 
loans.  At  the  same  time  he  wiU  raise  the 
rates  on  VA  and  FHA  loans  by  the  same 
amount. 
The  Senate  Banking  Subcommittee  on 


insist  that  the  following  policy  changes  are 
made  by  the  Soviet  XTnlon : 

1.  Lowering  of  excessive  tariffs  Imposed  on 
gifts  to  relatives  and  friends  residing  in  tMe 
Baltic  States. 

2.  Increase  of  the  current  five-day  tourist 
visa  to  Lithuania  to  a  more  reasonable  limit. 

3.  Elimination  of  unreasonable  travel  re- 
trlctlons  on  tourists  In  Lithuania. 

4.  Provision  for  Lithuanians  to  emigrate 
to  other  countries  as  provided  by  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  signed  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  armiversary  of  the 
forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  would  like  to  commemo- 
rate the  spirit  of  freedom  which  still 
lives  among  the  proud  people  of  Lithu- 
ania by  bringing  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  eloquent  plea  on  behalf  of 
Lithuanian  self-determination  by  the 
Lithuanian-American  Community  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  I  hope  this  petition  will 
remind  my  friends  in  Congress  that  the 
struggle  in  the  world  between  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  slavery,  imder  the  vari- 
ous hues  of  communism,  is  not  over. 

To  me,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
greater  priority  that  we  should  have  than 
freedom;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
on  behalf  of  all  those  persons  and  groups 
who  seek  to  keep  alive  the  quest  for  in- 
dependence by  Lithuania,  that  the 
petition  by  the  Phoenix  Chapter  of 
the  Lithuanian- American  Community  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Emii-t  Josen 

On  June  15.  Lithuanian-Americans  wUl 
join  vrtth  Lithuanians  throughout  the  free 
world  in  the  commemoration  of  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1940  and  the  subsequent  mass  deporta- 
tions of  thousands  of  Lithuanians  to  Siber- 
ian concentration  camps. 

Today,  the  people  of  Lithuania  are  denied 
the  right  of  national  self-determination,  suf- 
fer continual  religious  and  political  persecu- 
tion, and  are  denied  their  basic  human 
rights. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  seeking  detente 
as  well  as  a  Most  Favored  Nation  Status  with 
the  United  States.  ThU  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  presents  the  United 
States  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  ease 
the  plight  of  the  peoples  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Captive  Nations. 

The  United  States  should  adopt  an  official 
policy  for  the  current  European  Security 
Coixference  In  accordance  with  House  Con- 
current Resolution  394  of  the  first  session  of 
the  93rd  Congress  submitted  by  Mr.  Derwln- 
ski  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
•Now,  therefore,  be  it  RESOLVED  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  Con- 
curring), that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
European  Security  Conference  should  not 
agree  to  the  recognition  by  the  European 
Security  Conference  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
and  it  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  in  any  way  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union." 

While  steadfastly  maintaining  the  United 
States  policy  of  nonrecognitlon  of  the  forci- 
ble Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  Into 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  sboiild 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  MOVIE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  and  concerned  with  the  troubles 
that  for  years  have  befallen  this  coun- 
try's movie  industry — especially  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  been  apparent  that  recent 
Supreme  Court  rulings  have  added  to 
these  troubles.  However,  few  of  us  outside 
of  the  movie  industry  have  considered 
the  far-reaching  ramifications  of  these 
rulings.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  thoughts  on  this  matter  by  Mr. 
Donald  Schain,  vice  president  of  Derio 
Productions,  Los  Angeles. 

Testifying  before  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Law  and  Pro- 
cedures on  May  9,  Mr.  Schsun  noted  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  rulings  are  most 
seriously  affecting  the  respectable  inde- 
pendent film  producer — not  the  fly-by- 
night  "hard  core"  filmmaker  who  is  the 
real  object  of  the  obscenity  laws.  By  in- 
dustry statistics  the  independent  pro- 
ducer accounts  for  better  than  50  percent 
of  the  playable  theatrical  product  pro- 
duced in  America  in  any  given  year.  Put- 
ting him  out  of  business  affects  not  only 
the  movie  industry  but  its  large  support- 
ers as  well — the  banking  industry,  equip- 
ment suppliers  and  technical  facilities, 
and  the  advertising  media. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Schain's  statement 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Donau)  Schain 
I  thank  you  for  the  Invitation  to  appear 
before  you  this  morning.  I  realize  full  well 
that  over  the  past  months  many  prominent 
individuals  from  various  elements  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  ind\istry  have  come  before  this 
committee  to  express  their  opinions  on  the 
obscenity  provisions  of  S-1  and  S-1400.  I 
felt  it  Important  that  my  own  views  on  this 
subject  be  added  to  theirs  for  three  basic 
reasons.  First,  from  all  press  accounts  of  the 
testimony  of  these  witnesses  the  main  thrust 
of  their  arguments  against  the  obscenity 
provisions  of  S-l  and  S-1400  have  been  either 
that  they  will  rob  the  filmmaker  of  his  crea- 
tive integrity  or  that  they  will  in  some  way 
Infringe  upon  first  amendment  freedoms. 
While  I  fervently  agree  with  what  these  wit- 
nesses have  said  on  this  issue,  I  think  that 
they  have  not  taken  It  far  enough.  I  think 
there  Is  one  Important  element  which  has 
been  almost  entirely  omitted.  Namely,  that 
you  are  seeking  to  regulate  a  large  national 
Industry  with  far-reaching  economic  ramifi- 
cations. And  an  Industry  which  has  over  the 
past  26  years  suffered  an  Inordinate  share 
of  major  problems  and  is  now  In  the  grip  of 
a  severe  depression. 
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Second,  there  are  basically  three  types  of 
motion  picture  producers.  There  are  those 
who  produce  under  the  banner  of  the  major 
studio  complexes  such  as  Paramount,  Warner 
Bros..  20th  Century  Fox.  These  producers  are 
represented  by  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Then,  there  are  those  pro- 
ducers who  produce  so-called  hard  core  por- 
nographic films.  These  people  are  given  voice 
by  the  Adult  Film  AssoclaUon.  Third,  there 
are  producers  such  as  my  own  company. 
Derlo  Productions,  who  are  truly  independent 
producers,  and  as  such  have  no  effective  trade 
association  to  give  them  a  unified  spokesman. 
I  felt  It  important  that  someone  from  our 
number  come  to  Washington  and  be  heard. 
Third.  I  have  traveUed  extensively  through- 
out the  United  States  either  In  connection 
with  the  publicizing  of  the  motion  pictures 
which  1  have  written  and  directed  or  in  con- 
nection with  speeches,  seminars  and  sympo- 
situns  before  various  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. I  have  found  two  things  most  evident. 
First,  a  misunderstanding  of  the  terminology 
of  our  Industries  code  and  rating  adminis- 
tration particularly  as  It  relates  to  the  alpha- 
betical symbol  of  X.  Second,  I  believe  the  true 
grass  roots  reaction  to  obscenity  to  be  some- 
what concealed  by  the  overwhelming  pub- 
licity generated  by  those  who  favor  repressive 
legislation.  Without  being  presumptuous,  I 
would  hope  to  set  the  record  straight  on  these 
matters  today. 

I  think  the  most  succinct  way  to  discuss 
the  motion  picture  as  a  business  Is  to  dispel 
some  of  the  myths  which  surround  It.  To 
begin  with,  the  Hollywocd  producer  Is  not  a 
fat  cigar  smoking  gentleman  who  spends  his 
afternoons    chasing    scantUy    clad    starlets 
around  Beverly  Hills  swimming  pools.  He  Is 
a  man  who  devotes  a  minimum  of  a  year  of 
his  life  to  an  individual  project  and  invests 
anywhere  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  20 
mUllon  dollars   to  take  that  project   from 
script  to  screen.  Nor  does  he  do  this  alone. 
The  making  of  a  film  Is  a  concerted  effort 
involving  the  time  and  talents  of  hundreds 
of  performers,  craft  unions,  laboratory  tech- 
nicians and  the  like.  The  risks  are  enormous 
In  two  senses.  The  first,  you  as  politicians 
will  understand  only  too  well,  for  the  entire 
project  is  based  on  a  calculated  sniflng  of 
the  winds  of  public  tastes  with  little  oppor- 
tunity for  a  major  revision  of  the  project 
once  principal  photography  has  beg\m.  thus 
the  second  risk.  For,  If  a  year  later,  when  the 
motion  picture  has  reached  theatres  In  al- 
most every  community  in  America  the  tem- 
per of  the  times  has  changed,  the  producer 
la  left  with  thousands  of  feet  of  celluloid. 
Whereas  the  manufacturer  of,  shall  we  say 
a  comparable  amount  of  canned  goods  co\ild 
at  least  eat  his  merchandise,  ad  infinitum. 
The  second  myth  which  bears  exposure, 
centers  around  tlie  concept  that  the  film  In- 
dustry Is  a  small,  closely  knit  community 
whose  front  lawn  is  watered  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean    and    who.se    back    door    la    slanuned 
somewhere  atop  the  hills  of  Burbank.  This, 
gentlemen.  Is  simply  not  the  case.  The  mo- 
tion  picture   Industry   has   other   principal 
components — production,    distribution    and 
exhibition.  The  production  component  has 
always  been  considered  the  most  centralized. 
Yet,  today  more  pictures  are  shot  on  location 
than  in  Hollywood  and  numerous  states  in- 
cluding   Oregon,    New    Mexico.    Texas    and 
Florida  have  established  film  conunlsslons  to 
lur»  and  assist  production  at  considerable 
benefit    to   the   economies   of   those   states. 
Then  there  Is  the  distribution  component, 
for  like  most  other  businesses  we  who  pro- 
duce  film  must   have   a  middleman  aptly 
known    as    a    distributor    and    distribution 
offices,  major  studios  and  Independents  alike, 
have  operations  In  major  cities  and  In  all 
regions  of   the  country.  The  third  major 
component  of  our  Industry  Is  theatrical  ex- 


hibition known  to  many  of  y«u  through 
theatres  in  your  home  communities. 

There  are  14,600  such  theatres  at  this 
point  In  time.  They  are  locatejd  In  every 
state  and  they  employ  upwards  df  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people  annually,  still  the  scope 
of  our  Industry  far  exceeds  the  i  sum  of  Its 
three  principal  components  for  there  are  a 
myriad  of  other  industries  wh)ch  have  a 
substantial  stake  in  the  success  <ir  failure  of 
ours.  Nor  are  they  localized.  A  few  examples, 
the  banking  Industry  has  established  credit 
In  excess  of  a  bUUon  dollars  to  mjijor  studios 
and  Independent  production  ajlke.  Major 
non-Hollywood  institutions  are  fcivolved  In- 
cluding First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and 
virtually  every  community  ban  c  In  which 
there  Is  a  theatre  which  still  oues  a  mort- 
gage or  la  stUl  depreciating  equipment. 

Obviously  equipment  suppliers  and  tech- 
nical faculties  such  as  Delux,  Wovlelab  and 
Clnemoblle  have  a  stake  In  film.  The  adver- 
tising media  derive  a  probable  100  million 
dollars  a  year  in  the  marketln; ;  of  two  to 
three  hundred  films.  There  are  >ther  exam- 
ples too  numerous  to  recount  here  but  I 
would  trust  that  I  have  dispelled  the  second 
myth  and  that  It  Is  truly  a  la*ge  national 
Industry  with  far  reaching  economic  ramifi- 
cations that  you  seek  to  regulab  i. 

The  third  and  final  myth  is  th  it  we  are  an 
industry  of  "Godfathers"  and  "Exorcists" 
when  for  each  of  those  films  thi  re  are  hun- 
dreds you  nor  anyone  else  has  sver  seen  or 
heard  of  because  they  have  n&  er  been  re- 
leased or  have  never  approache  1  recovering 
their  negative  Investments.  Eva  a  on  a  suc- 
cessful film  with  high  box  cfflce  grosses 
profits  can  be  small  given  the  complicated 
sharing  of  revenues,  which  I  1:  ave  detailed 
In  my  longer  text,  between  pn  iducers,  dis- 
tributors and  exhibitor  couple  I  with  high 
print  and  advertising  costs.  '  farther,  for 
every  star  who  commands  $500 .4oO  a  picture 
and  a  percentage  of  receipts  there  are  on 
any  given  day  SS*;;,  of  the  total Imembershlp 
of  Screen  Actors  Guild,  or  2 1,000  people, 
unemployed. 

This  Is  Hollywood  as  a  bui  iness  not  a 
playtoy  and  all  has  not  been  well  for  the 
past  25  years.  I  will  list  rathei  than  detail 
the  problems  we  have  faced.  I  b<  lleve  you  are 
familiar  with  them.  They  incl  ade  the  ad- 
vent of  television,  crime  in  the  streets, 
spiralling  production  costs  o  )upled  with 
dwindling  attendance,  the  rum  way  produc- 
tion and  most  recently  the  Ji  me  21st  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Su  »reme  Court. 
This  most  recent  blow  Is  of  ci  itlcal  signif- 
icance because  It  strikes  at  tie  very  heart 
of  a  re-structured  film  Indtisti  y — the  Inde- 
pendent producer  who  by  Indui  try  statistics 
accounts  for  better  than  SO^'r  of  the  play- 
able theatrical  product  produce  3  In  America 
in  any  given  year. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  i  aajor  point — 
the  producers  of  Independent  fll  oos.  His  prob- 
lems and  the  ratlonals  behind  the  kinds  of 
product  he  produces  are  closel  r  interwoven. 
His  nimibers,  by  and  large,  an  young.  For 
there  can  be  little  argument  tliat  the  youth 
of  our  country  has  adopted  filfcn  as  its  me- 
dium of  conununlcatlon.  Denltd  access  for 
years  to  the  mainstream  of  filin  making  by 
the  studios  he  broke  \1rgin  ground.  Ill 
equipped  financially  to  aSord  b  star  of  the 
caliber  of  a  Paul  Newman  or  |to  produce  a 
film  with  the  scope  of  an  "Alrpo  :t,"  he  turned 
instead  to  themes  and  subject  matter  not 
previously  attempted.  The  remits  are  im- 
portant to  note  because  the  b\  slness  of  film 
operates  on  the  theory  of  su  ?ply  and  de- 
mand like  any  other.  We  do  npt  make  films 
for  which  there  Is  no  audience,  although  In 
the  mam  obscenity  legislation  ^ould  have  us 
do  that  very  thing.  The  lnd#pendent  film 
maker  found  a  large,  receptlvei  and  continu- 
ing audience.  Statistics  Indicate  that  78 ''i 
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of  the  movie  going  public  Is  bet^reeu  the 
ages  of  18-30  and  they  found  fll  oos  with 
sexual  themes  or  contents  now  dlSe  rent  and 
to  their  liking. 

The  success  of  the  Independent  film  mak- 
er has  had  a  number  of  positive  eff(  icts  on  a 
depressed  film  Industry  and   It  Is  |to  these 
effects  that  we  should  next  address  Ourselves. 
Fh-st,  as  with  all  pioneers,  they  pkved  the 
way  for  those  more  established  Inlthe  film 
community  to  produce  such  artistic  works 
as   "Midnight   Cowboy"    and   "A   (Sockwork 
Orange."  Second,  with  major  stud  id  produc- 
tion on  the  decline  and  geared  to  kg?  holiday 
playing  time  Independents  have  Become  a 
major  source  of  supply  for  America's  14,500 
theatres.    Third,    successful     independents 
have  progressed  to  larger  projects  wfth  union 
crews    taking    up    the    employment    slack 
created  by  the  cut-backs  In  studld  produc- 
tion. My  own  company's  first  film  I  was  pro- 
duced for  $75,000  our  most  recent  tor  $900,- 
000.  Fourth,  the  area  of  Independent  produc- 
tion has  proved  a  valuable  training  ground 
for  young  talent  much  as  did  the  B  movies 
In  years  gone  by.  Francis  Ford  CoDpola,  di- 
rector of  "Godfather,"  Peter  Bogt  anovltch, 
director  of  "The  Last  Picture  Show  '  to  men- 
tion  two,   cut   their   spurs    In    iwependent 
production  and  later  proved  a  valuable  In- 
fusion of  new  blood  Into  the  saggfig  studio 
stream.  Fifth,  the  boom  In  Independent  pro- 
duction has  caused  a  reversal  to  some  degree 
of  the  "runaway"  trend  by  proving  Jhat  films 
could     Indesd     be     produced     economically 
domestically. 

Much  of  the  dllenuna  in  which  ndepend- 
ent  producers  find  themselves  c  eated  by 
confusion  In  terminology  and  lack  of  first 
hand  knowledge  vrtth  regard  to  grass  roots 
reaction.  Thus,  my  third  major  pc  Int.  when 
I  say  X  rated  adult  film,  much  of  the  coun- 
try and  probably  many  of  you  t;  link  hard 
core  pornography.  .„     .. 

In  fact,  within  the  slngtUar  cla  BSlfloatlon 
of  X  there  are  three  distinctly  different 
types  of  films.  There  are,  to  be  itire,  films 
whose  entire  content  Is  sexual  antt  explicit. 
These  films,  however,  are  in  the  mlporlty  and 
their  effect  on  film  as  a  business  li  minimal. 
They  are  the  pronounced  target  ol  court  de- 
cisions and  legislation,  but  ironically  they 
are  affected  the  least.  Their  negiitlve  costs 
average  less  than  $50,000  and  If  they  con- 
tinue to  play  a  handful  of  large  :ltles  they 
win  survive. 

The  second  type  of  films  falling  urithln  the 
X  classification  are  the  "Clockwork  Oranges," 
and  the  "Last  Tangos  In  Paris."  These  are 
obviously  serious  films  with  some  sequences 
or  content  mandating  the  X.  Ths  Supreme 
Court  Decision  and  the  rash  o:  proposed 
legislation  endangers  the  production  of  such 
films  because  studios  are  reluctaf  t  to  com- 
mit 4  or  5  million  dollars  with  noj  guarantee 
of  the  broad  national  payoff  necessary  to 
insure  a  return  on  their  Investmmts. 

The  third  type  of  film  falling  within  the  X 
classification  are  so-called  soft;ore  films. 
They  need  national  pay-offs  to  n  coup  their 
investment  and  there  Is  a  large  nnd  willing 
national  audience  waiting  to  see  i  hem.  They 
represent  entertainment  in  the  style  of  the 
70's.  Your  legislation  enumerates  "artistic, 
scientific,  or  literary  piupose."  Nc  where  does 
it  mention  entertainment  which  is  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  film  as  we  knov  It. 

I  spoke  of  grass  roots  reaction  end  I  will 
give  you  two  examples  though  I  know  of 
many.  The  Irving  Theatre  In  Bal  tlmore  had 
a  successful  policy  of  X  rated  pre  luct.  Local 
pressure  groups  forced  them  to  twitch  to  G 
and  PG  rated  films.  Within  thiee  months 
the  Irving  closed  for  lack  of  pitrons.  The 
members  of  those  pressure  grouj  s.  many  of 
whom  had  never  seen  an  X,  did  not  support 
the  pictures  they  professed  to  want  once 
they  had  them.  Another  example  ;omes  from 
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a  small  town  In  Ohio  where  the  citizens 
sought  to  keep  open  their  only  downtown 
theatre  even  though  they  had  not  supported 
its  G  and  PG  policy  while  they  sought  to 
close  the  only  drlve-ln  which  was  operating 
successfiilly  with  R  and  X  materials.  A  legiti- 
mate compromise  was  hammered  out  and  Is 
functioning  effectively.  The  downtown  the- 
ater remains  open  offering  family  films  with 
the  cooperation  of  merchants  and  others. 
The  drlve-ln  continues  to  operate  with  R's 
and  X's  and  Is  carefully  supervised  by  the 
theater  owner. 

Having  presented  the  three  major  areas 
in  which  I  wished  to  share  my  views  I  think 
we  have  a  suitable  base  from  which  to 
analyze  the  effects  on  the  motion  picture 
Industry  were  you  to  pass  the  obscenity  pro- 
visions of  S.  1  and  S.  1400  In  their  present 
form. 

The  first  very  predictable  effect  would  be 
the  vlrtvial  destruction  of  the  Independent 
film  Industry  as  we  know  It  today.  The  dom- 
ino theory  would  become  a  practical  appli- 
cation. Job  loss  would  be  tremendous,  the- 
atres would  be  without  product,  a  valuable 
training  ground  would  be  lost  and  foreign 
made  films  would  gaUi  a  tremendous  com- 
petitive advantage. 

Another  effect  would  be  to  stunt  the  proc- 
ess of  natural  evolution  that  was  already 
beginning  to  take  place.  What  can  evolve 
Is  a  situation  wherein  pornographic  films 
ultimately  become  yesterdays  news  leaving 
as  their  legacy  to  the  serious  American  film 
maker  the  right  to  use  certain  content  when 
the  script  warrants  it. 

Finally,  you  cannot  legislate  morality.  Pro- 
hibition Is  a  sterling  example  of  this  and  I 
am  suggesting  that  pex  In  the  70's  forms  a 
perfect  parallel.  Further,  attempts  at  legis- 
lating out  of  existence  that  which  millions 
of  theatre  goers  have  proven  they  want  can 
only  drive  certain  segments  of  the  Industry 
underground  where  they  wUl  fall  profitable 
prey  to  criminal  elements.  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  moral  fabric  of  our  country  when 
violence  Is  condoned  In  so  many  forms  while 
natural  relationships  between  two  people 
are  held  to  be  obscene. 

Like  many  other  Industries,  most  recently 
the  oil  concerns,  I  would  prefer  no  regula- 
tions. But  if  there  must  be  legislation  then 
let  Its  general  tone  be  constructive  for  all 
concerned  and  not  destructive  for  a  par- 
ticular national  Industry.  Specifically,  allow 
each  Individual  to  see  or  hear  or  read  what- 
ever he  or  she  so  chooses  with  adequate 
protections  for  those  who  do  not  so  that 
they  are  not  Inadvei  tently  exposed  to  It.  How 
do  we  do  this?  A.  By  the  establishment  of  a 
publicly  administered  rating  code.  One 
which  Is  not  controlled  by  a  handful  of  com- 
panies and  which  rates  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tent not  budget.  Allow  three  classifica- 
tions— children,  teenagers  and  adult.  The 
last  Is  the  most  vital  and  I  believe  If  we  can 
vote  at  18,  fight  at  18  we  should  also  be 
able  to  choose  our  own  movies  at  18. 

B.  Educate  the  public  as  to  the  various 
kinds  of  films  which  may  be  grouped  In  one 
classification,  particularly  the  adult,  so  that 
they  may  differentiate  between  them.  C. 
Strictly  enforce  admission  ages  at  the 
theatre  level,  but  adequately  protect  thea- 
tre owners  from  undue  harassment  and 
pressure.  D.  Make  those  of  us  who  produce, 
distribute  and  exhibit  responsible  for  our 
advertising  both  on  theatre  fronts  and  in  the 
media,  but  prohibit  the  media  from  arbi- 
trarily rejecting  the  advertisements  of  films 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  their  rating  classi- 
fication. 

Our  law  enforcement  agencies  today  have 
more  important  items  on  their  agendas  than 
the  prosecution  of  people  for  what  they  see 
or  read.  The  presidents  own  commission 
on    obscenity    and    pornography    concluded 


that  such  things  have  no  111  effects  on  those 
who  are  exposed  to  them.  Must  we  destroy  a 
national  Industry  to  prove  In  the  end  that 
conclusion  was  correct? 


THE  SSI  MESS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  witli  my  colleagues 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  owner/ 
manager  of  a  Sacramento  home  for  the 
aged,  a  man  familiar  with  the  redtape 
mess  being  experienced  by  thousands  of 
Californians  during  the  switch  to  Fed- 
eral supplemental  security  income: 

Deae  Senatok  Ckanston:  Most  the  people 
in  our  residentlcd  care  home  for  the  aged 
are  not  getting  their  correct  monthly  assist- 
ance checks  since  the  switch  to  Federal 
Supplemental  Security  Income.  Things  are 
so  confused  that  some  aren't  getting  any 
checks  at  all.  I  went  to  the  local  Social 
Security  office  and  waited  seven  hours  with- 
out seeing  anyone  who  could  help.  They  don't 
answer  our  letters.  And  you  can't  phone  in 
because  the  lines  are  always  busy.  I  tried 
for  45  minutes  one  day  until  I  got  a  record- 
ing saying  the  number  was  no  longer  In  use 
and  no  new  number  was  avaUable. 

Edward  Wolf, 

Sacramento. 

Mr.  President,  tilings  were  supposed 
to  get  better  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled when  the  Federal  Government  took 
over  State  assistance  programs  and  ini- 
tiated supplemental  security  income — 
SSI. 

But  it  did  not  happen  that  way.  In 
California  the  500,000  SSI  recipients 
were  loaded  onto  already  over-burdened 
social  security  local  o£Qces  which  now  are 
supposed  to  handle  a  combined  SSI  and 
social  security  caseload  of  over  3  million 
persons. 

It  has  been  chaotic.  Mr.  Wolf's  letter 
is  typical  of  many  I  have  received  re- 
porting processing  delays,  snarled  pay- 
ments, and  generally  poor  service.  My 
oflace  has  been  swamped  with  reports  of 
elderly  people  threatened  with  eviction 
for  nonpayment  of  rent,  unable  to  buy 
food,  and  suffering  extreme  mental  an- 
guish waiting  for  checks  that  do  not 
arrive. 

I  showed  Mr.  Wolf's  letter  to  Caspar 
Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  And  I  told  him  of  the 
other  hardships  that  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  Later  I  followed  up 
with  a  telegram  asking  what  steps  were 
being  taken  at  HEW  to  correct  the 
situation. 

Secretary  Weinberger  has  now  reported 
to  me  that  180  additional  claims  repre- 
sentatives have  been  added  to  Cali- 
fornia's Social  Security  offices  to  help 
untangle  the  SSI  mess  and  speed 
monttily  checks  to  their  recipients. 

I  also  have  been  assured  that  tele- 
phone lines  at  social  security  offices  will 
be  increased,  overtime  wUl  be  used 
more  extensively  and  employees  will  be 
shifted  from  area  to  area  if  problems 
become  particularly  acute  in  one  district 
office. 

This  may  not  be  enough.  There  is  a 
hidden  workload  still  to  come  when  the 
500,000  SSI  recipients  come  up  for  annual 


reevaluation  to  determine  their  continu- 
ing eligibility  for  assistance. 

The  hardship  that  older  Americans 
have  had  to  bear  because  of  this 
bureaucratic  snafu  is  intolerable.  I  will 
continue  to  watch  this  situation  closely 
and  ask  HEW  for  still  more  staff  if  I 
believe  it  is  warranted. 


rOREIGN  AID  IN  AN  ERA  OP 
SCARCITY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent remarks  given  at  Michigan  State 
University,  I  discussed  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  our  foreign  aid  as  we  become 
more  aware  that  the  well-being  of  the 
United  States  is  increasingly  linked  with 
with  what  has  been  termed  an  "Era  of 
Scarcity." 

In  the  hope  that  my  remarks  will  be 
of  some  interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  speech  en- 
titled "Foreign  Aid  in  an  Era  of  Scarcity" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOEEIGN  An>  IN   AN  ERA  OF  SCABCrrT 

I  purposely  choose  not  to  speak  on  the 
most  obvious  topic  of  Interest  to  most  Amer- 
icans. Our  Internal  political  crisis  has  so 
occupied  our  attention  during  this  past  year 
that  insufficient  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  growing  seriousness  of  the  world's  in- 
ability to  cope  adequately  with  what  has  been 
termed  an  "Era  of  Scarcity."  Growing  food 
shortages,  the  energy  crisis,  and  the  effects 
of  worldwide  infiatlon  are  immediate  and 
powerful  reminders  of  a  dramatic  alteration 
of  conditions  on  our  planet. 

No  one  can  accurately  predict  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  the  various  world  crises  that 
are  coalescing  at  this  point  In  time.  However, 
it  can  confidently  be  stated  that  their  nega- 
tive Impact  will  fall  most  heavily  on  the 
world's  poor.  Whereas  we  may  be  inconven- 
ienced by  gas  lines  or  pressures  to  cut  down 
on  our  conspicuous  consumption,  mllUonE  in 
the  world  will  and  do  literally  face  the  dan- 
ger of  death  by  starvation  and  disease.  Others 
are  experiencing  a  dramatic  decrease  In  a 
standard  of  living  already  near  the  margin  of 
existence. 

These  bleak  prospects  of  millions  of  our 
fellow  human  beings  accentuate  the  Impor- 
tance of  an  effective  effort  by  the  more  for- 
tunate countries  to  provide  both  Immediate 
and  long-term  assistance  to  the  poor  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  American  people  are  being  asked  to 
continue  to  assume  a  significant  foreign  aid 
burden.  The  fiscal  year  1975  Administration 
request  for  foreign  assistance  totals  approxi- 
mately $5.2  billion.  $3.1  bUUon  of  this  total 
Is  for  either  bilateral  or  multilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance;  $1.9  bUllon  is  classified  as 
military  and  security  supporting  assistance. 
The  remaining  $200  million  is  for  other  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  refugee 
assistance.  If  the  American  people  are  going 
to  support  the  commitments  represented  by 
these  sums,  they  must  feel  confident  that 
our  interests  and  our  Ideals  Justify  such 
outlays. 

Foreign  aid  has  Increased  In  Importance  as 
we  have  become  more  aware  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  United  States  is  Increasingly 
linked  with  events  throughout  the  world.  Our 
historical  Interdependence  with  the  nations 
of  Europe  Is  well  known.  Interdependence 
now  Is  encompassing  a  growing  number  of 
the   100  or  more  states  comprising  the  so- 
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called  Third  World.  The  energy  crisis  is  a 
cogent  manifestation  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  way  In  which  nations  manage  this 
interdependence  will  determine  the  extent 
to  which  stability  will  prevail  in  the  world. 
Hence,  the  need  for  an  effective  foreign  aid 
program  ts  greater  than  ever.  For  it  can  be 
a  key  tool  In  structuring  a  stable  Interna- 
tional environment. 

Yet,  many  have  grown  disenchanted  with 
our  aid  program,  especially  its  bilateral  as- 
pects. With  certain  Justification  they  con- 
tend that  foreign  aid  has  failed  In  Its  ptir- 
pose  and  that  it  should  he  abandoned,  or 
at  the  very  least  substantially  restructiu-ed. 
Their  criticism  has  taken  several  forms. 
One  of  the  frequent  charges  is  that  it  is 
too  often  given  to  foreign  governments  whose 
policies  and  practices  run  counter  to  Ameri- 
can Ideals  and  practices.  This  view  presup- 
poses that  our  aid  should  be  offered  only  to 
countries  whose  governments  abide  by  prin- 
ciples that  we  ourselves  have  dlfiBculty  In 
fully  implementing  even  with  all  of  our 
unique  advantages.-It  also  entails  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  misconception  as  to  our  ability 
to  determine  the  political  acceptability  of 
other  governments  to  the  majority  of  their 
own  citizens.  The  attitude  of  people  in  the 
less  developed  coiui tries  toward  their  leaders 
frequently  fluctuates  unpredictably,  com- 
pounding the  difficulties  of  obtaining  reli- 
able political  assessments  and  making  the 
determination  of  the  "popularity"  of  a  given 
regime  a  highly  subjective  exercise. 

In  challenging  this  criticism  I  do  not  con- 
done the  barbaric  practices  of  certain  gov- 
ernments. But  I  do  recognize  that  we  are 
often  faced  <iUh  choices  between  the  lesser 
of  the  two  evils  in  our  relations  with  other 
countries.  I  believe  that  ova  decision  to  help 
the  poor  should  transcend  our  dlslil^e  for 
a  particular  government  but  I  understand 
there  are  situations  where  the  nattire  of  the 
governmental  apparatus  precludes  vis  from 
accomplishing  our  humanitarian  purposes. 
Therefore  wo  must  Judge  the  merits  of  aid 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  rather  than  by  some 
general  principle  that  precludes  doing  some- 
thing decent  and  right  because  other  gov- 
ernments do  not  meas\u«  up  to  our  ideals — 
as  Ironic  as  It  Is  to  hear  an  American  poli- 
tician teUk  about  American  Ideals  in  this 
year  of  1974. 

It  Is  also  charged  that  our  aid  has  not 
brought  us  friends  or  even  Third  World  neu- 
trality, that  despite  giving  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  aid.  In  foreign  countries  our  embassies 
are  burned,  oiu'  representatives  miu"dered  and 
recipient  countries  oppose  many  of  oiu'  in- 
terests In  such  bodies  as  the  United  Nations. 
Foreign  aid  was  never  designed  solely  to 
buy  friends  or  to  win  votes.  But  it  would  be 
»  mistake  not  to  recognize  that  self-interest 
always  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
Integral  part  of  any  foreign  aid  program. 
It  Is  foolhardy  to  believe  we  can  or  shotUd 
use  foreign  aid  to  buy  friends.  No  country, 
not  even  the  poorest,  is  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice its  Independence,  or  what  it  i>erceives 
as  Its  basic  sovereign  Interests,  for  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  It  receives.  The  fierce 
struggle  by  the  developing  countries  to  throw 
off  colonialism  proves  that  they  will  protect 
their  sovereign  Independence  at  all  costs. 

More  cogent  criticisms  than  these  have 
been  leveled  at  our  aid  program  in  recent 
years.  Several  strike  close  to  home  such  as 
the  argument  that  until  we  conquer  poverty 
at  home,  we  can  ill  afford  to  spend  American 
money  to  reduce  poverty  abroad. 

The  problems  of  our  domestic  poverty  are 
iudissolubly  linked  to  worldwide  conditions. 
In  our  country  the  energy  crisis  has  had  its 
greatest  Impact  on  the  poor.  Moreover,  Jobs, 
pay  scales  and  the  cost  of  living  are  increas- 
ingly Influenced  by  the  nature  of  our  In- 
volvement with  other  countries — for  exam- 
ple,  by  the   cost   to  the  United   States  of 


essential  Imports  for  our  econ(^y,  and  by 
the  marketability  of  U.S.  expo: 

And  the  problems  of  the  poor  countries 
are  mcreasingly  our  own  becau^  a  stable 
world  structure — and  thus  our  eopnomic  and 
political  security — is  dependent  a  ti  the  effec- 
tive management  of  many  interacting  rela- 
tionships Involving  rich  and  podr  countries 
alike:  relationships  touching  on  i  uch  critical 
matters  as  trade  and  monetary  fio  ws,  resource 
utilization  and  protection  of  t]  le  environ- 
ment. Domestic  or  world  pover  ;y  will  not 
be  mitigated  If  these  relation:  hips  break 
down. 

Our  foreigsi  aid  is  insignificai  t  when  we 
consider  the  resources  we  take  fi  om  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  Is  small  too  in  t  ;rms  of  our 
national  wealth.  We  devote  less  than  1/3  of 
one  percent  of  our  Gross  Natio  lal  Product 
to  foreign  aid.  In  1973  we  rani  :ed  approx- 
imately 14th  among  nations  in  the  amount 
of  our  annual  national  income  \«(hen  we  give 
or  loan  to  the  developing  natlon|. 

And  foreign  aid  is  not  condu  :ted  at  any 
significant  expense  to  our  do  nestle  pro- 
grams. The  $3.1  billion  project  >d  in  fiscal 
year  1975  for  U.S.  bUateral  and  tnultUateral 
economic  assistance  for  develop!  ig  countries 
Is  only  about  2%  of  the  amoui  it  for  social 
and  human  resource  programs  1] .  the  United 
States. 

With  our  national  wealth  no  v  exceeding 
a  one  trillion  dollar  gross  natio  lal  product. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  e  mnot  afford 
this  modest  Investment  in  helpli  ig  other  less 
fortunate  countries  lessen  the  al  Ject  poverty 
of  their  peoples.  Yet,  even  with  our  relative 
affluence,    foreign    aid    decisions    now    will 
entail  more  difficult  choices  thfin  they  did 
In  the  past.  Previously  foreign  aid  did  not 
require  great  personal  sacrifice  Dn  our  part. 
But  in  the  "era  of  scarcity,"  whs  t  we  provide 
other  countries  In  terms  of  ai(  I  could  well 
necessitate  a  change  In  our  stai  idard  of  liv- 
ing. The  food  we  provide  for    the  starving 
millions  around  the  world  no  1  anger  comes 
from  vast  surplus  stocks.  Thei  e  stocks  no 
longer  exist.  Thus  food  given  o  ■  sold  to  the 
world  now  will  have  to  come  frotn  food  here- 
tofore available  for  domestic  qonsumption. 
Fertilizer  supplies  are  anoth^  example  of 
the  changing  implications  of  iur  aid  pro- 
gram. For  years  we  have  assumtd  an  unlim- 
ited supply  of  fertilizer.  We  h4ve  spread  it 
on  oin:  lawns  ant",  our  golf  courses  with  little 
thotight  as  to  its  real  value.  Tojthe  develop- 
ing countries  fertilizer  represents  one  of  the 
key  bulwarks  against  mass  fainlne  for  its 
effect  in  those  countries  Is  to  double  or  even 
triple  the  yield  per  acre  of  land.  We  shall  have 
to  decide  whether  our  prioritjl  will  be  the 
golf  course  or  food  for  starvingjpeople.  Thtis 
foreign  aid  Is  now  a  personal  a^  well  as  gov- 
ernmental concern. 

Another  criticism  touching  Ion  domestic 
concerns  is  the  charge  that  fortign  aid  sub- 
sldizer,  foreign  economic  competition  and 
eliminates  Jobs  for  Americans.  Tliere  is  a  ker- 
nel of  truth  In  this  charge.  No  one  can  deny 
that  there  Is  a  degree  of  economic  disloca- 
tion In  our  society  caused  by  inexpensive  im- 
ports from  developing  countriet.  This  Is  the 
Inevitable  result  of  the  striving  of  other  na- 
tions to  fulfill  their  potential  ai  we  have  ful- 
filled ours.  This  is  a  process  we  c  annot  reverse 
nor  should  we  want  to  reverse.  We  must  ad- 
Just  to  It  and  operate  within  tl  e  constraints 
it  Imposes  upon  us. 

However,  these  negative  effe  :ts  are  more 
than  offset  by  the  beneficial  1  npact  of  our 
foreign  aid  on  ovir  own  econamy.  To  the 
extent  our  aid  helps  promote  the  economic 
development  of  recipient  cou  itries.  It  In- 
creases their  ability  to  buy  oi  r  exports.  In 
1972.  the  developing  countrl  ts  purchased 
some  816.3  bUlion  worth  of  Am(  rican  goods — 
or  nearly  as  much  as  we  sold  to  Japan  and 
the  European  Common  Marketj  combined! 

As  the  poor  countries  are  ( lependent  on 
others  for  development  aid  an(  relief  assist- 
ance, so  too  is  the  United  Sta  es  dependent 
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on  them  for  needed  raw  materials.  ^  Vhat  was 
true  of  oil  may  soon  be  true  of  o^er  vital 
resources.  The  United  States  Imports  between 
50  and  100  percent  of  eight  metals  vl  :al  to  our 
industries — zinc,  platinum,  asbestos .  manga- 
nese, nickel,  tin.  bauxite  and  cobalt .  And  xvp 
to  forty-five  percent  of  four  other  metals — 
lead,  timgsten,  potassivun  and  iron  i  tre. 

The  major  reservoir  for  replenis  iment  of 
these  reserves  Is  the  developing  w  )rld.  And 
as  the  U.S.  requirement  for  raw  materials 
grows  and  our  Internal  supplies  din  Inish,  we 
will  have  to  rely  Increasingly  upo  i  the  re- 
sources of  that  developing  world. 

It  has  further  been  said  that  ou:  •  aid  pro- 
gram aids  mainly  the  prlvUeged  fiiw  in  the 
developing  countries,  with  little  b>neflt  ex- 
tending down  to  the  poor  majority.  Tills  is 
an  over-simplification.  The  undei  privileged 
majorities  in  the  developing  countries  do 
benefit  from  our  aid  to  the  extent  that  edu- 
cation systems  are  expanded,  food  p  reduction 
is  increased,  health  clinics  are  e  itablished 
and  roads  are  bitllt  connecting  i  %iral  and 
itrbau  areas. 

However,  it  is  quite  true  that  he  fruit* 
of  economic  growth  stimulated  bp-  owe  aid 
have  been  unevenly  distributed  in  many 
countries.  There  is  clearly  a  need  \  or  a  more 
equitable  and  immediate  dlstribut  on  of  the 
benefits.  But  this  will  only  occvu:  through  a 
patient  effort  on  ova  part  to  worl :  with  re- 
cipient countries  In  evolving  tlte  proper 
mechanisms  and  Incentives  to  <  fleet  this 
change. 

And  yet,  this  task  will  be  an  ejcceedingly 
difficult  development,  even  at  the  njacro-level 
of  erecting  an  economic  Infrastri^cture  is  a 
complex  undertaking.  The  euphorW  optimism 
of  the  1950's  and  1960's  regarding  Immediate 
development  progress,  arising  from  o\ir  aid 
program  has  disappeared.  We  know  now  that 
development  is  an  exceedingly  sliw  process 
subject  to  numerous  setbacks.  As  we  move  to 
give  greater  emphasis  to  specific  hvanan  prob- 
lems the  complexity  of  the  task  will  increase. 
For  there  Is  no  elther-or  choice  between  de- 
veloping an  economic  infrastructure  and  di- 
rectly helping  the  poor.  Without  concurrent 
efforts  in  both  areas  our  aid  progipm  will  be 
little  more  than  an  open-ended  relief  effort. 
With  a  growing  need  to  carefully  manage 
the  resources  of  our  country  we  could  Ul- 
afford  to  do  this.  Development,  piot  relief, 
must  occur. 

Another  factor  inhibiting  development 
progress,  according  to  many.  Is  tie  amount 
of  our  aid  which  emphasizes  DMlltary  and 
political  considerations  over  thosi  of  devel- 
opment. In  addition  to  the  $1.9  billion  re- 
quested in  FY  1975  for  mUitary  aid  security 
supporting  assistance,  it  can  be  argued  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  $939  million  requested 
for  Postwar  Indochina  Reconstruitlon  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  related  to  mlllf.ary  or  po 
Utical  considerations. 

The  large  amounts  requested  I  for  Indo 
china,  moreover.  Illustrate  the  Jnanner  In 
which  military  and  political  predccupatlons 
tend  to  dominate  our  thinking  regarding  aid. 
Aside  from  such  preoccupations.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  Justify  spending  some  IBT?.  of  the 
total  FY  1975  request  of  $5.2  bll|lon  In  the 
three  countries  of  Laos,  Cambodia^  and  South 
Vietnam.  Indeed,  it  Is  becoming  ifacreasingly 
questionable  whether  such  a  highilevel  of  ex 
penditure  In  Indochina  can  or  sh<>uld  be  tol- 
erated much  longer.  Every  year  \re  are  con- 
fronted with  requests  for  large  expenditures 
vrtth  no  indication  of  how  long  oi  how  much 
we  will  be  expected  to  spend  in  Indochina. 
The  American  people  have  a  rig!  it  to  know 
what  national  Interests  promp .  otir  still 
overwhelming  preoccupation  with  Indochina. 
These  criticisms  of  foreign  aid  Identify 
many  of  the  constraints  which  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  our  development  assistance. 
Yet  the  need  for  foreign  aid  has  never  besu 
greater. 

Tlie  developing  countries  occupy  two-thirds 
of  the  earth's  land  area  and  contain  three- 


fourths  of  the  worid'8  total  population — 
roughly  two  billion  people.  Over  800  million 
of  these  people  Uv©  on  thirty  cents  a  day — 
barely  on  the  margin  of  life. 

Unemployment  and  underemployment  rates 
in  these  countries  range  up  to  more  than 
thirty  percent — considerably  higher  than  the 
United  States  experienced  in  the  worse  years 
of  the  depression. 

Mass  poverty  pervades  the  developing  na- 
tions, perpetuating  malnutrition,  ill-health, 
Illiteracy  and  a  whole  other  catalogue  of 
human  miseries. 

One-half  of  the  deaths  In  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  are  children  under  the  age 
of  six — deaths  caused  primarily  from  m- 
testinal  infection  and  malnutrition. 

But  the  most  intractable  problem  facing 
developing  countries  today  Is  overpopulation. 
All  too  often,  economic  gains  are  wiped  out 
by  population  growth,  leaving  little  or  no 
Improvement  in  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

The  Impoverished  nations  account  for 
about  ninety  percent  of  the  annual  world 
population  growth.  In  India  alone,  some  fif- 
teen million  are  added  each  year  to  an  esti- 
mated 600  million  population. 

World  population  will  cUmb  from  3.7  bil- 
lion today  to  6.3  billion  by  the  end  of  this 
century.  It  will  reach  a  staggering  ten  billion 
people  In  the  next  fifty  years  unless  the  de- 
veloping countries  as  well  as  the  developed 
countries  can  lower  their  birth  rates  to  an 
average  of  two  children  per  family  within 
the  next  twenty-five  years. 

And  to  add  to  this,  the  Impoverished  na- 
tions are  experiencing  natural  disasters 
which  exacerbate  the  existing  distress  and 
wretchedness  of  their  people. 

A  major  International  relief  effort  saved 
millions  from  dying  from  starvation  because 
of  the  drought  in  the  six  countries  of  Sahe- 
Ilan,  Africa  and  Ethiopia.  Yet  there  Is  still 
a  progressive  deterioration  of  the  land  from 
years  of  neglect  and  Inadequate  develop- 
ment In  these  countries  which  are  among 
the  world's  least  developed.  And  because  of 
crop  failures  there  must  be  a  continuing 
large  International  relief  effort  if  millions 
are  not  to  die. 

At  long  last  the  Congress  has  refocused 
the  U.S.  bilateral  economic  assistance  which 
is  the  first  step  in  an  overall  evaluation  of 
our  entire  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
will  now  emphasize  greater  use  of  the  U.S. 
private  sector,  coordination  with  other  don- 
ors, and  a  collaborative  style  which  recog- 
nizes the  responsibility  of  recipient  coun- 
tries for  their  own  development. 

In  concentrating  on  these  aspects  of  the 
program,  the  Agency  will  move  beyond  the 
traditional  concept  of  technology  and  re- 
source transfers  from  rich  to  poor  countries. 
It  will  seek  the  linkage  of  relevant  individ- 
uals and  institutions  In  the  less-developed 
world  with  their  counterparts  in  developed 
countries  hi  a  partnership  effort  to  foster 
meaningful  progress. 

But,  most  Importantly,  the  Agency  is  be- 
ginning to  redesign  its  program  to  focus  a 
greater  percentage  of  aid  funds  on  the  cen- 
tral human  problems  of  population,  health, 
education  and  nutrition  rather  than  on  ex- 
panding the  Gross  National  Product  of  the 
developing  countries. 

Up  to  forty  percent  ot  the  total  popula- 
tion in  all  the  developing  countries  are 
trapped  In  conditions  of  poverty  beyond  the 
reach  of  market  forces  and  without  minimal 
living  standards.  Rapid  aggregate  economic 
growth  is  stUl  a  requisite  of  development, 
but  our  aid  program  is  fortunately  aban- 
doning the  "trickle  down"  approach  that  ets- 
Eumes  that  if  GNP  is  expanding,  the  l>ene- 
fits  of  development  will  eventually  extend 
to  all  sectors  of  a  society.  The  emphasis  is 
now  on  direct  aid  for  the  poor  as  it  always 
should  have  been. 


It  was  in  the  early  17tb  century  that  John 
Donne  wrote: 

"No  man  is  an  Island,  entire  of  Itself;  every 
man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  dr 
the  main  .  .  .  any  man's  death  diminishes 
me,  because  I  am  involved  in  mankind;  and 
therefore,"  he  went  on,  "never  seem  to  know 
for  whom  the  bell  tolls;   It  tolls  for  thee." 

"No  man  Is  an  Island.  .  .  ."  Recognizing 
this  the  American  people  have  generously 
shared  the  burdens  of  the  world's  poor. 

And  we  must  pterslst  in  doing  so. 

Otir  self-interest  requires  it. 

Our  ideals  compel  it. 


SHEPAUG  RIVER 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  in  an  effort  to  save 
a  beautiful  river.  The  Shepaug  River, 
which  flows  through  Litchfield  County,  is 
an  untouched  preserve  in  a  magnificent 
setting.  Inclusion  of  the  Shepaug  on  the 
study  list  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  would  protect  the  river  against  the 
commercial  development  that  has 
scarred  so  many  of  our  scenic  land- 
marks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  By  Senator  Abe  Ribicoff 

The  Shepaug  River  Is  something  of  an 
anomaly.  Located  in  the  heart  of  the  popu- 
lous Northeast,  the  river  has  remained  al- 
most untouched  by  the  spread  of  roads  and 
indtistry  and  power  lines. 

I  have  crossed  over  the  Shepaug  River 
many  times  over  the  years,  but  It  was  not 
until  last  month  that  I  actually  floated  down 
its  stretch  by  canoe.  It  doesn't  take  an  avid 
outdoorsman  to  l>e  awed  by  the  beauty  and 
tranquility  of  a  sometimes  meandering, 
sometimes  rushing  river  within  an  hour's 
drive   of   10   Connecticut  cities. 

As  most  of  the  access  roads  to  the  river's 
edge  are  unpaved,  we  set  out  in  four-wheel 
drive  vehicles.  The  ntimber  of  local  canoe- 
ists who  Joined  us  for  the  float  trip  was  Just 
a  small  showing  of  the  local  awareness  and 
popular  sentiment  for  the  Shepaug. 

If  the  river  Is  not  one  of  the  nation's 
wildest  rivers,  It  doubtlessly  remains  as  one 
of  the  most  scenic.  With  the  occasional  ex- 
ception of  pasture  land,  the  river's  bank  and 
the  wooded  hills  above  haven't  changed  since 
the  Indians  roamed  the  vaUey  centtu-ies  ago. 
Running  through  a  series  of  gorges  which 
rise  up  more  than  700  feet,  the  river  becomes 
a  torrent  of  white  water  and  rapids.  Yet,  in 
some  spots,  you  can  throw  a  stone  from  one 
bank  to  the  other. 

In  the  spring,  scores  of  canoes  and  kayaks 
enter  the  fast  stretches  for  the  annual 
Shepaug  white  water  race.  As  the  season 
grows  warmer,  picnickers  stretch  out  along 
the  Shepaug's  banks  with  the  children.  In 
the  fall,  the  river  is  a  quiet  setting  to  watch 
the  changing  Connecticut  foliage — or  cast 
bucktails  for  brown  trout. 

The  Shepaug  River  valley  remains  if  not 
the  only,  at  least  one  of  the  very  last  largely 
undeveloped  major  watersheds  in  southern 
New  England.  Over  twenty -five  miles  of 
forested  hills  are  scarcely  broken  by  three 
smaU,  essentially  rural  communities. 

Thus,  the  vaUey — because  It  has  been  by- 
passed by  the  major  urban  development 
pushing  through  the  area — remains  one  of 
the  richest  traUs  into  our  state's  past. 

The  American  Indian  has  lived  in  this  re- 
gion  for  at   least  9,000   years — at   times   in 


vast  numbers  and  with  a  highly  evolved  cul- 
ture. One  five-mile  stretch  of  the  river  now 
being  explored  Ijy  local  archaeologists  con- 
tains eight  Indian  sites,  most  of  which  have 
been  occupied  for  5,000  years  or  longer.  The 
mysteries  of  how  and  why  a  unique  Indian 
culture  which  did  not  grow  its  own  food  dis- 
appeared is  Just  being  studied. 

The  valley's  pre-revolutlonary  history  fol- 
lows the  river's  path  from  the  Wynantenock 
Forest  down  to  Roxbury  Falls.  Mine  shafts 
still  stand,  sUent  reminders  at  the  flourish- 
ing metal  and  logging  industries  that  have 
now  been  reclaimed  by  the  valley's  natural 
Ijeauty. 

To  ignore  this  legacy  dotting  the  Shepaug's 
banks  would  be  a  tragedy  of  great  propor- 
tions. 

But  time,  as  we  all  know  too  well,  does  not 
stand  stUl.  Nor  do  draftsmen,  bulldozers  and 
power  linesmen. 

Four  sites  for  damming  the  Shepaug  River 
are  already  sketched  on  topographical 
maps — along  with  345  kv  transmission  lines 
cutting  a  path  parallel  to  the  river. 

I  am  making  a  personal  appeal  to  add  the 
Shepaug  River  to  the  study  list  of  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  as  an  expression  of  one  of  the 
most  moving  environmental  sentiments  that 
I  have  ever  felt  first-hand. 

And  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  ctdleague, 
Senator  Lowell  Welclcler,  who  strongly  sup- 
ports efforts  to  preserve  the  Shepaug. 

The  Shepaug  is  more  than  a  scenic  river. 
It  Is  a  small  flowing  sanctuary  for  a  way  of 
life  that  is  fast  disappearing  in  the  North- 
east. 


TRUTH  IN  SAVINGS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  3  years,  I  have  spoken  on  several 
occasions  of  the  need  to  provide  for  full 
disclosure  on  consimier  savings  deposits. 
The  fact  is  that  earnings  can  vary  by  as 
much  as  171  percent  on  accounts  in  dif- 
ferent savings  institutions  which  use  tlie 
same  annual  earnings  rate. 

It  is  just  this  sort  of  confusion  that 
my  truth  in  savings  bill,  S.  1052,  ad- 
dresses. It  provides  consumers  with  the 
information  they  need  to  shop  among 
various  savings  institutions  so  they  can 
decide  the  best  place  to  put  their  sav- 
ings; and  it  enables  depositers  to  check 
up  on  the  eai'nings  calculations  of  sav- 
ings institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  comparing  truth  in  sav- 
ings to  truth  in  lending — which  has  al- 
ready been  enacted  into  law — and  a 
table  which  describes  the  differences  be- 
tween my  truth  in  savings  bill  and  a  pro- 
posal made  by  the  administration  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Truth-in-Savincs  Is  Analogous  io  Truth- 
in-Lending 

EARNINGS/ FTNANCE    CHARGE 

Truth'in-savings 
6(b)(1)  The  amount  of  earnings  paid: 
3(a)  (4)  "earnings"  means  any  amount  ac- 
cruing to  or  for  the  account  of  any  individual 
eis  compensation  for  the  use  of  funds  con- 
stituting an  individual  savings  deposit.  Such 
terms  include  dividends  and  Interest  ou  any 
individual  savings  deposit. 

Truth-in-lending 
226.  7(b)  (4)    The  amount  of  any  finance 
charge,   tising   the    term    "finance    charge." 
debited   to  the   account  during   the   billing 


I 
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cycle.  Itemized  and  identified  to  show  the 
amounts,  If  any,  due  to  the  application  of 
periodic  rates  and  the  amount  of  any  other 
charge  included  In  the  finance  charge,  such 
as  a  minimum,  fixed,  check  service,  trans- 
action, activity,  or  similar  charge,  using  ap- 
propriate descriptive  terminology. 

ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  RATE 

Truth-in-savings 

6(a)(1)  and  e(b)  (2)  The  annual  percent- 
age rate: 

4(b)  Annual  percentage  rate  Is  the  periodic 
percentage  rate  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
periods  In  a  calendar  year  of  365  days  for  all 
years  Including  leap  year,  and  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  APR. 

Truth-in-lending 

226.  7(b)  (6)  The  annual  percentage  rate  or 

rates  determined  vmder  226.5(a) (I)  by 

multiplying  each  periodic  rate  by  the  number 
of  periods  In  a  year; 

TIME    ALLOWANCE 

Truth-in-sat)ings 

6(a)  (2)   The  minimum  length  of  time  a 
deposit  must  remain  on  deposit  so  that  earn- 
ings are  payable  at  that  percentage  rate; 
Truth-in-lending 

226.  7(b)  (9)  The  closing  rate  of  the  billing 
cycle  and  the  outstanding  balance  In  the 
amount  on  that  date,  using  the  term  "new 
balance,"  accompanied  by  the  statement  of 
the  date  by  which,  or  the  period,  If  any,  with- 
in which,  payment  must  be  made  to  avoid 
additional  finance  charges. 

NUMBER   OF   TIMES  EACH    YEAR   EARNINGS  ARE 
COMPOUNDED 

Truth-in-savings 
6(a)  (5)    The  number  of  times  each  year 
earnings  are  compounded; 

Truth-in-lending 
Not  applicable. 

ANNUAL    PERCENTAGE    YIELD 

Truth-in-savings 
6(a)  (3)  The  annual  percentage  yield: 
4(c)  Annual  percentage  yield  Is  the  amount 
of  earnings  which  accrue  In  one  year  to  a 


plus 
ndt 


1  ATE 


pera  ntage 


percer  tage 


Tt  te 


principal  amount  of  $100  as  the 
successive  applications  of  the 
centage  rate  at  the  end  of  each 
sum  of  the  principal  amount 
Ings  theretofore  credited  and 
during  that  year,  and  may  be 
the  APY. 

Truth-in-lending 

Not  applicable. 

PERIODIC    PERCENTAGE 

Truth-in-savings 

6(b)  (3)  The  periodic  percent 

4(a)  Sec.  4  (a)  Periodic  . 
the  rate  applied  each  period  to 
amount  for  that  period  to 
amount  of  earnings  for  that 
be  referred  to  as  the  PPR. 

(6(a)  (4)  The  periodic 
the  method  used  to  determlni 
to  which  this  rate  will  be  applle  I 
Truth -in-lending 

226.7(b)(6)   Each  periodic 
term  "periodic  rate"   (or  "ratei 
be    \ised    to    compute    the 
(whether  or  not  applied  during 
cycle),  and  the  range  of 
It  is  applicable. 

METHOD  USED  TO  DETERMINE 

RATE    IS    APPLIED 

Truth-in-savings 

6(a)  (4)  The  periodic 
the  method  used  to  determins 
to  which  this  rate  will  be  applU  1 

6(b)(4)    The  principal 
the  periodic  percentage  rate 
the  method  by  which  that 

mined; 

Truth-in-lendini 

226.7(b)(8)    The    balance 
finance  charge  was  computed 
ment  of  how  that  balance 
If  the  balance  is  determined 
deducting  all  credits  during 
that  fact  and  the  amount 
shall  also  be  disclosed. 


result  of  the 

>erlodlc  per- 

perlod  to  the 

any  earn- 
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lef erred  to  as 


rate: 

rate  is 

the  principal 

d  itermlne   the 
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Truth  in  Savings — Comparative  Analysis 
coverage 

Hartke  (S.  1052)  and  Roy-Sullivan  (H.  4985) 

Scope 

Broad   Includes  aU  who  In  the  regular  course  of  business  receive 
and  hold  or  Issue  Individual  savings  deposits  and   pay  earnings.    Not  a 
(3)  (6) 


n  Jt  1 


Listed  3(b)(1)  (2)  &  (3) 

All-lncluslve  definition  3(4) 
Defined  4(a) 

Defined  4(b) 


tlons 
Exclusions 

Sam 
definitions 
Earnings 

Not 

Periodic  Percentage 

Mot 

(a)  (3)1 

Annual  Percentage 

Sam! 
Annual  Percentage 


Issued  by  Federal  Reserve  Board  5 


Defined  4(c)  S*"* 

Regulations 

Sam  ; 

disclosures 

Disclosure  upon  request  of  oni 

Full  disclosure  in  writing  of  all  information  required  at  the  time        No 

Initial  deposit  Is  made  (6)  (a) 

Disclosure — at  the  time  funds 

All  the  information  with  respect  to  the  individual  savings  deposit 

being  opened  (6)  (a)  deposit 

( 1 )  annual  percentage  rate  (A) 

(2)  minimum  length  of  time  (B) 

(3)  annual  percentage  yield                                ^  No 
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rate  and 
the  balance 


agai  ust 


using  the 

),  that  may 

charge 

the  billing 

to  which 


rate  and 
the  balance 


to  which 
applied,  and 
was  deter- 


whlch  the 
and  a  state- 
determined, 
without  first 
billing  cycle, 
such  credits 


DATES    EARNINGS    PAYABLE    OR 

ASSESSED 

Truth-in-savings 
6(a)  (6)   The  dates  on  which 
payable : 

Truth-in-lending 

226.7(b)  (9)  The  closing  date  of 
cycle  and  the  outstanding 
account  on  that  date,  using  the 
balance,"  accompanied  by  the 
the  date  by  which,  or  the  period 
within   which,   payment  must 
avoid  additional  finance  charges. 

OTHER   CHARGES 

Truth-in-savings 
6(a)  (7)   Any  charges  initially 
made  against  any  deposits 

6(b)  (5)  Any  charges  made 
count  during  the  period  covere^ 
poses  of  computing  the  payment 
and  making  the  report; 

Truth-in-lending 
226.7(b)(4)    The   amount   of 
charge,    using    the    term    "finance 
debited  to  the  account  during 
cycle,  itemized  and  identified 
amounts.  If  any,  due  to  the 
periodic  rates  and  the  amount 
charge  included  In  the  finance 
as  a  minimum,  fixed,  check  service 
tlon,  activity,  or  similar  charge 
prlate  descriptive  terminology. 

OTHER   FACTORS   AFFECTING 

Truth-in-savings 
6(b)  (6)    Any   other   terms   or 
which  Increased  or  reduced  the 
able    under    conditions    as 
Item  (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 
Truth-in-lending 
Not  applicable. 
Source :  Truth-in-Savings 
or  H.B.  4985)    and   Truth-in- 
tlon  of  Regulation  Z ) . 
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ec.  106  of  Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1973  {S. 


Limted  to  Insured  and  member  banks  and  savings 
,p  iUcable  to  credit  unions  nor  to  all  of  those  savings 
now  regulated,  (e)  (2) 


list 


lefined,  but  term  is  used  (a)  (1)  (2)  &  (3) 

Rate 

defined  yet  used  to  define  annual  percentage 

(A)  &  (B) 

Rate 

definition  (a)  (3)  (A) 
trield 

definition  (a)  (3)  (B) 


,  after  consultation  with  others  (e)  (1) 


1  y  any  Individual 
I  rovlslon 


s  re 


initially  placed 
Information  with  respect  to  all  of  the  types  of  Inttrest-bearlng 
accounts  offered  at  that  time  by  such  institution 
same 
same 
provision  for  APY 


conditions 
pay- 
under 


disci  Dsed 


(Sec  tlon  S.  1052 
Le  iding   (Sec- 


2591) 


and  loans. 
Instltu- 


ra  ;e  and  yield 
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(4)  Periodic  percentage  rate  and  the  method  used  to  determine 
the  balance  to  which  this  rate  will  be  applied 

(6)  the  number  of  times  each  jwar  earnings  are  compounded 

(6)  the  dates  on  which  earnings  are  payable 

(7)  any  charges  initially  or  perlodlcaly  made  agatnet  any  deposits 

(8)  any  terms  or  conditions  which  Increase  or  reduce  the  rate  of 
earnings  payable   as  disclosed   under   Items    (1)    and    (3);    and 


(9)  any  restrictions 


penalities  ... 

Disclosure  .  .  .  Annually  and  at  the  time  any  earnings  report  is  made 
In  person  or  by  mailing  to  the  depositor's  last  known  address 

(a)  (2)  same  as  above 


No  provision  for  PPR 

No  provlsloii  for  disclosure  of  method  of  determining  the  balance 
eligible  for  earnings. 

(C)  same 

(D)  same 

(E)  same 

(P)  same,  with  elimination  of  reference  to  (1)  and  (3),  com- 
parable, but  Incomplete:  "Any  terms  or  conditions  which  Increase 
or  reduce  the  rate  of  earnings  payable;  and 

(G)  same 


(A)  same 

(B)  same 
no  provision 
no  provision 

no  provision  x 

(C)  same 

(D)  same,  with  elimination  of  all  words  beginning  with 
conditions  ..." 


'under 


6(b)  same  as  above 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  earnings  paid 

(2)  the  annual  percentage  rate 

(3)  the  periodic  percentage  rate 

(4)  the  principal  balance  to  which  the  periodic  percentage  rate 
■waa  applied,  and  the  method  by  which  the  balance  was  determined 

(5)  any  changes  .  .  . 

(6)  any  other  terms  or  conditions  which' Increased  or  reduced  the 
earnings  payable  under  conditions  as  disclosed  under  (1)  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (a) 

10-day  notice  of  change 
e(d)    no  notice  required  If  change  Is  directed  by  a  regulatory        (b)  no  exemption 
authority 

Disclosures  in  Advertising 

See.  T  (c)(1)    differs  only  In  its  treatment  of  the  annual  percentage 

(Note:  Since  the  yield  must  be  di8(dosed  for  every  type  of  account,  yield — The  yield  need  not  be  disclosed.  But  the  yield  may  be  dls- 
the  advertised  yield  for  account  should  be  no  different  from  the  closed  provided  that  It  be  "calculated  In  the  same  manner  in  which 
manner  In  which  it  is  calculated.)  interest  Is  credited  to  the  account  for  one  year". 

Administrative  Enforcement 
Sec.  8.  Consistent  with  the  broad  scope  and  utUlzes  language  com-        (e)  (2)  consistent  with  the  limited  scope 
parable  to  Truth  in  Lending 

ClvU  Liability 
Sec.  9  (f)  same  with  the  addition  of  assessing  the  liability  as  "(A)  twice 

the  amount  of  Interest  In  connection  with  the  transaction,  that  the 
liability  under  this  paragraph  .  .   "  The  limits  are  the  same  as  under 
S.  1052  and  H.  4985. 
Other  Provisions 
Sec.  10  Criminal  liability  for  willful  and  knowing  violation 
Sec.  11  Views  of  other  agencies  • 

Sec.  12  Effect  on  other  laws 
Sec.  13  Report  to  Congress 


summary 
In  summary,  the  two  measures  are  quite 
Eimllar.  They  differ  significantly,  however,  in 
their  concepts  of  the  needs  of  consumers: 

(1)  The  consumers'  need  for  full  Informa- 
tion about  available  types  of  savings  in  or- 
der to  make  a  knowledgable  decision  about 
where  to  save,  and  whether  to  shift  savings 
with  changing  conditions. 

(2)  The  consumers'  need  to  have  access  to 
the  accounting  mechanics  so  they  can  verify 
their  records. 

Specifically,  Sec.  106 — 

Fails  to  give  the  consumer  Information  un- 
til the  initial  deposit  Is  made. — And  then 
it  strangely  requires  information  about  all 
the  other  tjrpes  of  savings  offered  by  that  In- 
stitution. Thus  Information  Is  disclosed  after 
the  consumer  has  made  the  savings  decision, 
and  not  before; 

Palls  to  give  the  consumer  full  informa- 
tion: 

— the  yield,  which  portrays  the  effect  of 
compounding,  is  not  required. 

— the  periodic  percentage  rate  and  the  bal- 
ance to  which  it  Is  applied  are  not  men- 
tioned. Both  are  useful  because  they  alert  the 
consumer  to  ways  of  getting  maximum  bene- 
fit from  the  account  and  whether  the  ac- 
count type  Is  incomprehensibly  complex.  The 
periodic  percentage  rate  Is  the  "unit  price" 
for  time-money. 

Falls  to  cover  all  savings  plans.  Credit  un- 
ions are  not  covered.  Finance  companies  and 
other  offering  debentures,  certificates  and 
countless  other  forms  to  attract  savings  will 
be  free  of  comparable  regulation.  As  a  result, 
the  consumer  will  continue  to  be  confused 
by  the  myriad  of  terms  and  unable  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  competing  options. 


Richard  L.  D.  Morse,  Department  of  Family 
Economics,  Kansas  State  University,  Man- 
hattan, Kansas  66506,  January,  1974. 


THE  POLITICAL  ROLE  OF  THE 
MEDIA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
certain  Members  of  this  body  know  that 
I  cannot  possibly  be  classed  as  a  full-time 
advocate  or  a  supporter  of  the  opinions 
published  by  Columnist  Joseph  Alsop. 
In  fact,  down  through  the  years  I  suspect 
that  I  have  opposed  more  of  his  opinions 
than  I  have  supported.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  want  to  go  on  record  right  now  as  en- 
dorsing Mr.  Alsop's  column  of  June  14 
which  was  published  in  the  Wasliington 
Post  under  the  headline  "The  Political 
Role  of  the  Media." 

In  effect,  what  Columi^st  Alsop  had  to 
say  was  that  if  the  U.S.  Grovemment  loses 
the  valuable  services  of  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  it  will  have 
only  the  American  press  to  blame.  He 
added : 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we 
now  have  in  Washington,  not  Just  a  double- 
standard,  but  a  triple  standard.  You  have  to 
begin  right  there  to  understand  the  resulting 
orgies  of  hyjKjcrlsy.  And  the  first  part  of  this 
triple-standard  for  public  judgment  of  pub- 
lic men  concerns  the  political  role  of  the 
press  or  media. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  at  a  time 
when  the  American  people  should  have 


been  giving  Henry  Kissinger  a  ticker  tape 
parade  down  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York, 
the  insensitive  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton press  corps  were  busily  engaged  in 
an  operation  of  nitpicking  and  asking 
the  Secretary  of  State  whether  he  had 
hired  aji  attoriaey  to  defend  him  against 
possible  charges  of  perjury.  It  was  a 
thoroughly  disgraceful  performance.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  tlijg  column  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   PoLmcAL   Role   or  the   Media 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

It  Is  a  time  to  stop  being  mealy-mouthed. 
If  the  U.S.  government  loses  the  invaluable 
services  of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, the  enormous,  Watergate-induced  self 
importance  of  the  American  press  will  be  to 
blame. 

If  the  U.S.  dollar — your  dollar  and  my  dol- 
lar— loses  a  lot  of  Its, -.Value  on  the  world 
markets;  and  if  American  foreign  policy  also 
Joins  American  economic  policy  on  the 
dung-heap  of  disorder,  you  can  thank  your 
friendly  media. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  now 
have  In  Washington,  not  Just  a  double  stand- 
ard, but  a  triple  standard.  You  have  to  begin 
right  there  to  understand  the  resulting  orgies 
of  hypocrisy.  And  the  first  part  of  this  triple 
standard  for  public  Judgment  of  pablie  men 
concerns  the  political  role  of  the  press,  or 
media. 
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It  Is  the  smarmlest  kind  of  hypocrisy  to 
pretend  that  the  preso  was  not  directly  re- 
sponsible for  Dr.  Kissinger's  decision  to  re- 
sign bis  oSSce  unless  bis  name  could  be 
promptly  and  decisively  cleared. 

On  last  Thxirsday,  be  bad  Just  returned 
from  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  totally  ex- 
hausting diplomatic  feats  In  rather  more 
than  a  century.  The  secretary  was  being  very 
modest  If  be  merely  thought  he  had  "de- 
served well  of  the  Republic" — In  the  phrase 
of  old  Rome. 

His  reception  was  a  savage  and  disgusting 
press  conference,  during  which  be  was  treat- 
ed like  a  common  criminal.  At  one  point,  one 
of  his  interrogators  even  suggested  that  be 
might  well  be  Indicted  for  perjury,  and  bel- 
lowingly  inquired  whether  be  bad  already 
retained  counsel  to  represent  blm  In  case  of 
a  perjury  Indictment.  To  be  sure,  only  a  mi- 
nority thus  disgraced  the  formerly  honorable 
reporter's  trade. 

Yet  In  the  subsequent  commentaries,  the 
members  of  this  minority  were  never  rebuked 
by  their  colleagues.  Instead,  Dr.  Kissinger 
was  rebuked.  The  climax  came  on  the  even- 
ing of  Monday,  when  The  New  York  Times 
hit  the  streets  with  an  editorial  accusing  Dr. 
Kissinger  of  "dissembling"  in  tones  majes- 
tically combining  self-righteousness  and 
pecksnlffery.  Telegraphed  to  Salzburg,  the 
editorial  promptly  triggered  r>r  Kissinger's 
press  conference  and  resignation  statement 
on  Tuesday. 

Those  are  the  plain  facts.  What  has  hap- 
pened cannot  be  comprehended  without 
those  facts.  Yet  this  reporter  has  seen  no 
account  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  threat  to  resign 
that  has  set  forth  the  facts  either  fully  or 
forthrlghtly.  Over  all.  It  seems  a  mite  odd 
for  the  major  political  role  of  the  press  to  be 
left  out  of  the  accounting,  when  we  have 
taken  to  holding  our  public  men  so  strictly 
accountable. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  the  prevailing  triple 
standard  in  Washington.  As  to  the  other  part 
that  Justifies  the  word,  "triple."  It  Is  simple 
enough.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  In  fact  been  ac- 
cused of  "dissembling,"  and  has  even  heard 
the  word  "perjury"  hurled  at  him,  because 
of  a  crucial  national  security  matter  involv- 
ing less  than  a  score  of  wiretaps.  Under  the 
law,  such  wiretaps  are  entirely  permissible 
for  national  security  purposes. 

One  wonders,  then,  why  it  was  so  shock- 
ing for  a  servant  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  worry  about  national  security  to  the  ex- 
tent of  knowingly  approving  under  a  score 
of  wiretaps.  After  all.  national  security  wire- 
taps were  very  much  more  numerous  in  the 
Truman  administration,  and  they  wore  vastly 
more  numerous  in  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy. 

This  reporter,  with  a  known  three  wiretaps 
to  bis  credit,  all  pre-Nlxon,  has  long  held 
the  doctrine  that  If  you  have  not  been  tapped, 
you  have  been  slacking  on  your  Job.  As  to 
the  Johnson  administration,  President  John- 
son sensibly  did  not  trust  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover — so  he  had  the  Secret  Service  do  the 
tapping  for  him,  again  on  a  major  scale.  In 
short,  the  servants  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration are  plainly  being  Judged  by  different 
tests  than  those  that  prevailed  in  happier 
times. 

So  we  come  back  to  the  Watergate  induced 
self-Importance  of  the  American  press  that 
was  noted  at  the  outset,  noting  this  Is  not 
meant  to  detract  for  one  moment  from  the 
great  achievement  of  exposing  the  crimes 
and  squalors  that  now  go  by  the  name  of 
Watergate. 

Yet  It  seems  this  success  has  now  led  to  a 
new  and  dangerous  situation.  Some  people 
have  now  openly  begun  to  follow  the  rule: 
"111  b«  Judge,  I'll  be  Jury,"  said  Cunning 
Old  Fury;  "I'U  try  the  wbole  cause,  and  con- 
demn you  to  death." 
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Meanwhile  Sen.  J.  William  Pi  Ibrlght,  who 
has  seen  more  than  mere  leak<  1  bits  of  the 
total  data.  Is  reportedly  conflc^nt  that  Dr. 
Kissinger  did  not  dissemble  vhen  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Furthermore,  even  with  Cunning  Old 
Fury,  one  supposes  that  some  \  ague  notions 
of  national  Interest  usually  pn  vailed. 


1974  CROP  OUTLOOB    NOT 
ENCOURAGING 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  about  2 
months  ago,  the  prospects  this  season 
for  a  record  grain  crop  in  Io\  a  and  other 
States  were  good.  Then,  farmers  were 
concerned  about  the  shorta  te  of  fertil- 
izer and  the  high  prices  ca  ased  by  the 
shortage.  But  they  were  still  jptimistic — 
Government  reports  of  unprecedented 
demand  for  their  product  throughout 
the  world  made  them  feel  s(  cure  in  any 
investment. 

Two  months  ago,  much  )f  the  land 
already  had  been  prepared  1  y  fall  plow- 
ing, and  farmers  had  begi  in  to  plant 
corn. 

Then,  the  rains  came.  Ar  d  the  effect 
has  been  devastating.  The  r  lins  washed 
fertilizer,  seed  and  topsoil  ii  to  and  onto 
the  bottom  lands.  Minia.ure  gullies 
formed  between  coi'n  rows  )n  the  hills, 
and  up  to  24  inches  of  silt  c  jvered  seeds 
planted  in  the  lowlands.  N>t  only  was 
a  large  portion  of  the  plan  ed  crop  de- 
stroyed, but  future  crop  pr<  duction  has 
been  threatened  by  the  loss  of  valuable 
topsoil. 

By  last  week,  60  days  aftei  corn  plant- 
ing started — 30  days  after  so  ?bean  plant- 
ing started,  farmers  in  lowi .  were  faced 
with  a  very  wet  and  depressing  picture. 

To  get  a  better  idea  of  he  effect  of 
the  heavy  rain,  I  met  with  a  bout  20  peo- 
ple earlier  at  the  Federal  Building  in 
Des  Moines  last  weekend  tc  discuss  the 
magnitude  of  tlie  problem  a  id  what  was 
being  done  to  provide  reli  if.  Everyone 
there — farmers,  bankers,  bi  sinessmen — 
expressed  very  real  and  ve  y  justifiable 
concern.  A  primary  reason  :  or  that  con- 
cern is  that  there  is  virtual!  v  no  Federal 
assistance  to  farmers  who  t  ave  been  hit 
hardest  by  the  weather.  Th<  farmer  who 
carries  Federal  Crop  Insurs  nee  for  pro- 
tection against  such  heav  '  rains  now 
finds  that  corn  must  be  planted  by 
June  5  and  soybeans  by  Ju  le  25  before 
that  acreage  will  qualify  u  ider  the  in- 
surance program.  And  be(  ause  of  the 
rain,  more  than  10  percent  of  the  Iowa 
corn  crop  had  not  been  planted  by 
June  5. 

Almost  all  of  the  potential  benefits  of 
the  highly  'i)ublicized  disaster  clause 
written  into  the  feed  grair  title  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1973  wi  s  eliminated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
interpretation  of  the  act,  USDA  has 
encoui'aged  farmers  to  plunt  a  maxi- 
mum com  acreage.  In  Icwa,  farmers 
responded  by  planting  13.2  i  lillion  acres; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  U  5DA  set  the 
allotment  on  which  the  diss  ster  guaran- 
tee attaches  at  68  percent  of  the  1973 
"base — about  10  million  fcres.  As  a 
result,  more  than  3  million  iacres  of  corn 
are  not  covered  by  the  disaster  clause.  A 
similar    subversion    of    the    harvested 


guarantee  for  com  growers  practically 
eliminates  any  possibility  of  me  asureable 
relief  for  com  producers.  The  act  con- 
tains no  provision  at  all  for  helping  the 
soybean  producer. 

At  that  meeting,  we  also  cbnsidered 
the  long-term  effect  of  the  »rrential 
rains  and  flooding.  About  half  of  the 
coimties  in  Iowa  have  lost  ait  average 
of  50  tons  an  acre  of  topsoil — v  ith  losses 
of  up  to  200  tons  an  acre  in  the  most 
severely  hit  areas. 

Sod  waterways,  dams,  terrkces,  and 
other  erosion  control  struct!  res  have 
been  damaged  or  destroyed,  ''he  State 
ASCS  office  has  received  cos;  sharing 
requests  amoimting  to  $660,000  for  debris 
and  silt  removal  from  six  coiml  y  disaster 


committees.  ASCS  anticipate^  requests 
from  another  14  or  15  counties  totaling 
$1,800,000  in  cost  sharing  authdrity 

Once  cost  sharing  is  authorized,  the 
work  still  must  be  done  and  conserva- 
tion contractors  face  the  same  problems 
as  farmers  when  it  comes  to  g«  tting  into 
the  fields.  Not  much  repair  work  or  new 
construction  has  been  accomp]  ished  this 
year.  Given  the  fact  that  so  rfiuch  con- 
servation  work    needs    to   be 
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done 
maintain   the   productive   capability 


the   land,   I   will   introduce 

next  week  to  extend  by  1  yeai  the  time 


to 

of 

egislation 


for  farm  owners  and  tenants  tc 


sharing  under  the  1973  prograi  n. 

The  Governor  of  Iowa  has  requested 
a  Federal  disaster  designatidn  for  42 
counties  in  Iowa  to  prepare  ti  e  way  for 
emergency  assistance.  HopefiJly,  there 
will  be  an  affirmative  answer  to  his  re- 
quest soon. 

Many,  many  farmers  in  Iowa  are  dis- 
couraged and  disgusted.  Econo  uic  disas- 
ters in  the  livestock  and  poul;ry  indus- 
tries have  many  of  them  on  tl  leir  knees. 
Many  more  must  spend  the  profits  from 
last  year — and  then  some — ju!  t  recover- 
ing from  6  weelcs  of  rain  and  fl  )0d.  Grain 
prices  are  reasonably  good  bu  t  the  crop 
is  late  and  spotty. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  t  le  Federal 
Government  has  turned  its  bi  ,ck  on  the 
agricultural  community. 

Administration  officials  have  testified 
in  the  last  few  days  against  jmergency 
operating  loans  for  the  livestock  indus- 
try. 

The  target  price  on  coi-n  is  60  cents 
a  bushel  below  the  cost  of  i  reduction. 

The  price  support  lorn  rale  on  com 
is  at  43  percent  of  parity. 

The  administration  has  encouraged 
planting  "fence  to  fence"  v  ith  vague 
promises  of  lucrative  "free"  n  arkets  but 
so  far  has  failed  to  demonstrate  that 
those  markets  really  exist. 

And  now  that  the  topsoil  of  Iowa 
has  been  ravaged  by  nature  and  years 
of  conservation  work  have  been  de- 
stroyed, the  Federal  Government  is  slow 
to  produce  the  necessary  assistance. 

An  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  June  18  accurately  describi  is  the  1974 
corn  crop  situation.  I  ask  unan  imous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  prirted  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 


earn  cost 


the  article 
t^e  Record, 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  18, 1974] 
Corn    Harvest    Cotjuj    Be    Much    Smaller 

Than       Expected      Because      op      Heavt 

Rains 
(By  Norman  Fischer  and  Gene  Meyer) 

Chicago. — That  6.7  billion -bushel  corn 
crop  you've  heard  Agricultui-e  Secretary  Earl 
L.  Butz  talking  about  has  been  canceled  be- 
cause of  rain. 

In  fact,  at  a  time  when  corn  should  be 
Just  about  knee-high,  many  of  the  nation's 
cornfi.elds  are  still  unplanted.  "My  field's 
under  water."  says  an  Effingham,  111., 
farmer,  echoing  the  laments  of  corn  grow- 
ers in  his  state  as  well  as  in  Iowa  and  Indi- 
ana, which  together  provide  nearly  lialf  of 
the  country's  corn. 

Wet  and  cold  weather  in  those  states  and 
only  moderately  better  conditions  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt  have  produced 
a  universal  gloom  among  farmers,  crop  an- 
alysts, agronomists,  and  others  surveyed  by 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  "We've  got  a  snow- 
ball's chance  in  hell  of  getting  a  6.7  billion- 
bushel  corn  crop,"  one  disgusted  grower 
says. 

The  conseiisus  emerging  from  the  survey 
is  that  only  good  growing  conditions  from 
now  through  harvest  time  will  produce  a 
crop  of  even  six  billion  bushels.  That  would 
still  top  last  year's  record  crop  of  5.6  billion 
bushels  but  would  be  well  under  the  govern- 
ment's public  projections  and,  many  observ- 
ers think,  less  than  the  amount  of  corn 
needed  to  brighten  the  profitability  of  pro- 
ducing meat,  poultry,  eggs  and  milk.  Com 
is  the  most  important  feed  ingredient  in  pro- 
ducing these  foods,  and  feed  accounts  for 
60  Te   to  75%  of  total  production  costs. 

CURTAILINC    OUTPUT 

At  worst,  analysts  say,  the  present  abun- 
dant supplies  and  lower  prices  of  meat,  eggs 
and  cheese  could  vanish  next  year.  High 
costs  and  slack  demand  have  already 
caused  producers  to  curtail  output.  Just  last 
week  the  government  reported  that  as  of 
June  1  there  were  16%  fewer  cattle  being 
fattened  than  a  year  earlier,  and  that  the 
number  of  animals  placed  on  feed  during 
May  plummeted  40%  from  May  1973.  (More 
cattle  are  being  grass-fed  until  they  are 
shipped  to  market,  by-passing  the  feedlots.) 

Government  inflation  fighters  are  bank- 
ing on  a  bln-bustlng  crop  to  reduce  feed 
costs.  No  one  wants  to  say  it  for  publication, 
but  a  few  analysts  believe  there  is  an  out- 
side chance  that  this  year's  corn  crop  won't 
even  match  last  year's.  At  least,  observers 
In  Iowa,  Illinoifi  and  Indiana  say  production 
in  their  states  could  be  down  this  year.  A 
lower  total  crop  this  year  would  deal  a  se- 
vere blow  to  hopes  for  incresised  meat,  milk 
and  egg  production  and  thus  to  prospects  for 
lower  or  at  least  only  moderately  rising  food 
prices  next  year. 

To  be  sure,  some,  observers,  buoyed  by 
good  weather  and  above-normal  planting 
progress  in  Ohio,  Nebraska  and  parts  of 
Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  say  the  corn 
crop  could  be  as  high  as  6.2  billion  bushels. 
These  same  people  say  that  even  a  six  bil- 
lion-bushel crop  might  mean  lower  corn 
prices,  at  least  for  a  while,  because  there 
will  be  fewer  animals  around  to  eat  the 
corn.  A  hog  consumes  about  15  bushels  of 
corn  before  reaching  maturity,  for  example, 
and  some  livestock  analysts  figure  that  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  there  will  be  10%  fewer 
pigs  chomping  corn  than  in  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Even  so,  the  present  outlook  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  mood  in  eai'ly  May.  when 
good  weather  both  then  and  last  fall  (allow- 
ing a  lot  of  advance  plowing  to  be  com- 
pleted) got  corn  planting  off  to  a  fast  start. 
Planting  on  May  12  was  52%  completed, 
compared  with  30%  a  year  earlier  and  a 
normal  completion  rate  on  that  date  of  40  % , 


WATER,  WATEB  EVERYWHERE 

Then  the  rains  came. 

In  Effingham,  111.,  for  example,  about  15 
inches  of  rain  fell  between  May  14  and  last 
Thursday.  In  roughly  the  same  period  In 
Iowa,  up  to  seven  Inches  fell  in  a  76 -mile 
wide  band  extending  through  the  heart  of 
the  state.  "You  get  a  half-day  of  sunshine 
and  spend  the  rest  of  the  week  looking  at 
the  calendar,"  one  farmer  grumps. 

Though  some  growers  simply  planted 
around  the  water  holes,  much  planting  was 
delayed.  In  addition,  rain  washed  away  a  lot 
of  seed  that  was  already  in  the  ground,  ne- 
cessitating replanting.  Some  farmers  have 
planted  the  same  fields  three  times. 

Robert  Lounsberry,  Iowa  secretary  of 
agriculture,  estimates  that  about  93%  of  the 
state's  com  was  in  the  groimd  before  the 
rains  hit.  But  as  much  as  16%  of  that  was 
lost,  be  says,  putting  planting  progress  in 
the  state  behind  last  year,  when  wet 
weather  also  was  a  problem.  Similarly,  In- 
diana and  Illinois  plantings  are  now  behind 
la.st  year's  rate. 

In  all,  about  1.8  million  acres  were  lost 
for  corn  planting  this  year,  the  National 
Corn  Growers  Association  estimates.  That's 
because  many  corn  growers  have  decided  It 
is  too  lat«  to  plant  corn  and  are  switching  to 
soyt>eans  and  to  sorghum,  another  feed 
grain.  As  a  result,  this  year's  corn  acreage 
Is  likely  to  increase  by  perhaps  6%  over  last 
year,  compared  to  the  10%  the  government 
has  been  hoping  for. 

DELAYS  LOWER   YIELDS 

But  the  acreage  loss  isn't  as  worrisome 
as  the  loss  of  yield  that  results  when  corn  is 
planted  too  late.  Corn  growers  traditionally 
estimate  that  yield  hi  many  areas  is  re- 
duced a  bushel  an  acre  for  each  day  after 
May  15  that  a  field  is  planted.  An  Illinois 
agronomist  says  yields  in  the  state  are  re- 
duced IS*;;  -20%  if  plantings  are  made  in  late 
May  and  another  15% -20%  if  planting  is  de- 
layed until  June.' 

"So  corn  that  would  have  yielded  130 
bushels  an  acre  if  plant«d  in  early  May  will 
yield  about  80  bushels  If  it's  not  planted 
until  June."  the  agronomist  says. 

Missing  much  of  the  prime  early-growhig 
season  Isn't  the  only  reason  yields  will  be 
down,  however.  A  good  deal  of  the  addi- 
tional acreage  planted  this  year  is  marginal 
land  that  can't  yield  as  much  under  the  best 
of  conditions.  Fertilizer  shortages  have  oc- 
curred In  some  areas  and  even  where  fertil- 
izer has  been  available,  the  oxygen  In  water 
standing  on  fields  has  reacted  with  the  fer- 
tilizer's nitrogen,  neutralizing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  nutrient.  An  increasing  nimiber 
of  farmers  reportedly  are  discovering  yel- 
lowish plants  in  their  fields,  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  nitrogen  deficiency.  In  addi- 
tion, a  lot  of  the  late  plantings  will  consist  of 
early-maturing  com  that  simply  yields  less. 

All  this  means  that  "there's  Just  no  way 
we  can  come  up  with  that  bumper  corn 
crop."  says  Mr.  Lounsberry,  the  Iowa  secre- 
tary of  agriculture. 

PROBLEMS    OF    EROSION 

Government  analysts  based  their  projec- 
tions of  a  6.7  billion-bushel  crop  on  expected 
average  yields  of  97  bushels  an  acre,  nearly 
matching  the  record  97.1  bushels  yielded  in 
1972.  and  up  from  91.5  bushels  last  year.  But 
the  National  Corn  Growers  Association  says 
the  yield  will  be  closer  to  89  bushels  an 
acre.  (That  would  result  in  a  total  crop  of 
Just  5.95  billion  bushels,  the  association 
says.) 

Some  corn-growing  areas  have  rain- 
caused  problems  that  extend  beyond  this 
year's  crop:  erosion  that  threatens  the  soil's 
longer-term  productivity.  "Erosion  in  Iowa 
fields  during  May  was  the  worst  In  25 
years,"  says  WUson  T.  Moon,  the  state's 
conservationist.  In  some  cases,  as  much  as 


200  tons  of  soil  an  acre  may  have  washed 
away,  be  says.  Erosion  of  10  tons  of  soil  an 
acre  generally  is  considered  severe. 

The  changing  prospects  for  the  corn  crop 
have  been  reflected  in  com  prices.  The  ex- 
cellent early-planting  weather  causedprices 
for  "old-crop"  corn  to  retreat  to  iZTaS'/i  a 
bushel  in  early  May  from  Febru^fn^'s  near- 
record  high  of  $3.34  a  bushel.  Since  May, 
prices  have  rebounded  to  about  $2.90  a 
bushel  ant"  could  reach  $3  a  bushel  before 
long,  analysts  say.  That's  a  far  cry  from  the 
81.75  to  $2  a  bushel  some  people  were  pre- 
dicting when  crop  hopes  v^ere  high. 

Looking  ahead,  farmers  agree  that  the 
v.'orst  thing  that  can  happen  is  for  the  heavy 
spring  rains  and  cool  temperatures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  very  hot  and  dry  weather  in  July 
and  August.  The  abundant  moisture  pres- 
ently In  the  soil  would  enable  the  crop  lo 
withstand  moderately  dry  weather,  but 
drought  conditions  "would  cause  the  corn 
market  to  explode,"  one  analyst  says. 

The  growing  concern  about  the  new  crop 
comes  when  the  amount  of  com  left  over 
from  last  year's  crop  is  expected  to  be  the 
smallest  in  26  years.  That's  based  on  the 
government's  estimate  of  a  463-milllon- 
bushel  carryover;  private  forecasters  sav 
the  carryover  could  be  as  low  as  350  million 
bushels — about  a  three-week  supply. 

Faced  with  all  the  obvious  negative  fac- 
tors, "a  lot  of  farmers  and  government  peo- 
ple are  seeking  reassurance  in  the  old  adage 
that  you  never  have  short  crops  because  of 
rain."  one  crop  analyst  says.  "I  hope 
they're  right,  but  this  year  might  be  the 
exception." 

VETERANS'  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
there  are  309,000  veterans  ll'vlng  in  South 
Carolina,  nearly  80,000  of  them  Vietnam- 
era  veterans.  Historically,  America  has 
recognized  the  debt  she  owes  to  veterans 
by  providing  benefits  and  services  which 
have  allowed  them  to  readjust  to  civilian 
life  and  contribute  effectively  to  their 
community.  However,  in  recent  years  in- 
flation has  eroded  the  effectiveness  of 
most  of  our  veterans  programs.  I  believe 
it  is  high  time  we  renewed  our  conmiit- 
ments  to  all  veterans  by  providing  bene- 
fits and  services  equal  to  those  received 
by  veterans  of  25  years  ago. 

As  a  result  of  the  readjustment  prob- 
lems that  are  being  encountered  by  vet- 
erans returning  from  Southeast  Asia, 
Congress  is  becoming  more  responsive  to 
the  plight  of  all  veterans.  This  has  led  to 
the  enactment  of  several  important 
pieces  of  veterans'  legislation  and  offers 
the  promise  of  further  improvements.  I 
would  like  to  highliglit  some  congres- 
sional efforts  and  accompUshments  in 
areas  of  major  concern  to  veterans — 
education  benefits,  medical  services,  pen- 
sions, and  compensation. 

EDUCATION    BENEITTS 

Educational  assistance  programs  \m- 
der  the  VA  have  been  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess for  veterans  and  a  boon  to  the  coun- 
try. More  than  5  million  veterans,  in- 
cluding myself,  have  been  educated  with 
VA  assistance.  Last  year  alone.  30,000 
South  Carolina  veterans  participated  in 
the  program.  However,  spiraling  infla- 
tion has  imdercut  education  beneflts, 
causing  many  veterans  to  drop  out  of 
school    before    earning    their    degree. 

Therefore,  I  was  extremely  pleased  to 
see  the  Senate  approve  over\^'helmlngly, 
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S.  2784,  the  Vietnam-era  education  bill. 
This  legislation  goes  a  long  way  toward 
updating  education  benefits  for  veterans 
and  puts  them  on  a  par  with  veterans  of 
earlier  wars.  The  Senate-passed  bill 
which  I  cosponsored  calls  for  an  18-i>er- 
cent  increase  in  benefits,  direct  tuition 
assistance  to  veterans,  extension  of  the 
delimiting  period  from  8  to  10  years,  ex- 
tension of  benefits  eligibility  from  36  to 
45  months,  and  low-interest  loans  for 
veterans  attending  high-cost  schools.  I 
firmly  believe  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  represent  a  prudent  invest- 
ment in  our  veterans  and  in  the  future 
well-being  of  our  country. 

MXDICAL    SSRVICE 

The  Veterans'  Administration  operates 
the  largest  medical  care  system  in  the 
country.  Last  year  1,118,000  veterans  re- 
ceived VA  medical  care.  In  spite  of  its 
size,  VA  facilities  are  still  faced  with  a 
severe  shortage  of  beds.  In  South  Caro- 
lina we  hope  to  alleviate  these  shortages 
with  the  construction  of  a  new  bed  build- 
ing and  a  modernization  program  at  the 
Columbia  VA  hospital  complex.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  I  will  be  fighting  for  a 
$21  million  funding  of  this  project  which 
could  mean  over  400  new  beds  before  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  Veterans  Health  Care  Expansion 
Act  became  law  last  August.  This  legisla- 
tion expands  coverage  for  medical  care 
and  treatment  by  a  cost-sharing  contract 
to  spouses  and  dependent  children  of  the 
veterans  with  total  service-cormected 
disability,  and  to  widows  and  dependent 
children  ol  veterans  who  died  from  serv- 
ice-connected disability.  It  also  extends 
eligibility  for  VA  outpatient  care  and 
medicines,  and  provides  a  program  for 
sickle  cell  anemia  screening.  A  final  pro- 
vision authorizes  an  independent  In- 
depth  study  aimed  at  improving  staff-to- 
patient  ratios  in  VA  medical  facilities 
and  directs  the  Administrator  to  main- 
tain the  bed  and  treatment  capacities  of 
all  VA  facilities  so  as  to  Insure  the  ac- 
cessibility and  availability  of  such  beds 
and  treatment  capacities  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  to  minimize  delays  in  admis- 
sions and  in  the  provision  of  medical  cai*e 
and  services. 

I  believe  the  legislative  authority  and 
funding  exists  to  allow  the  VA  medical 
organization  to  become  a  highly  efBcient 
system  of  health  care.  But  for  this  to 
become  a  reality  we  must  have  quality 
leaaei-ship  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  Washington.  I  hope  this  leader- 
ship will  evolve  as  upcoming  changes  in 
the  VA  are  made. 

PENSIONS    AND    C04IPENSAT10N 

Last  year,  the  veterans  pension  sys- 
tem provided  $2.5  billion  in  benefits  to 
veterans  and  their  sui'vivors.  In  spite  of 
these  large  outlays  the  pension  system 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  hving. 
In  fact,  recent  increases  in  social  security 
have  resulted  in  some  veterans  having 
their  pension  reduced  and  others  losing 
it  all  together.  Last  year,  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  bill  to  raise  the  income  lim- 
itation for  pensions,  thereby  allowing 
veterans  to  benefit  from  the  social  secu- 
rity Incresise  without  paying  for  It  from 
their  pension.  This  measure  was  opposed 


by  the  administration  and  thejHouse  and 
therefore  was  dropped  in  favor  of  a  sim- 
ple 10-percent  pension  increase.  The  VA 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Committees 
are  presently  working  on  a  cpmprehen- 
sive  pension  reform  measure,  but  in  the 
meantime  I  have  again  cospo  isored  leg- 
islation to  raise  the  income  U  nit. 

On  May  31  of  this  year  tli  b  Congress 
completed  action  on  legislatii  m  increas- 
ing disability  compensation  a  id  survivor 
benefits.  This  law  provides  a  15-  to  18- 
percent  cost-of-living  Increise  to  all 
service-coiuiected  disabled  v«  terans  and 
widows  and  children  receiving  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation.  I  was 
a  consponsor  of  this  bill,  becafuse  I  know 
of  no  one  more  deserving  of  support  than 
a  veteran  who  has  suffered  a  pennanent 
disability  in  defense  of  his  cotintry, 

I  believe  the  results  I  hai  e  reviewed 
represent  the  beginning  of  a 
mitment  by  Congress  on  be  lalf  of  oiu: 
veterans.  I  expect  to  see  a  con'  inuation  of 
this  trend  imtil  our  comiiltment 
fulfilled. 


is 


DR.  WILLIAM  H.  COR  !^OG 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presidert,  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  IVilliam  H. 
Cornog,  retiring  superintend  snt  of  New 
Trier  Township  High  Schofils,  for  his 
distinguished  19  years  of  service  to  New 
Trier  students,  faculty,  pspents,  and 
alumni. 

No  one  could  attend  New  Trier,  as  I 
proudly  did.  witliout  wanting  to  continue 
close  ties  with  the  school.  E  ven  though 
Dr.  Cornog  was  not  superintwdent  when 
I  attended.  I  appreciated  his  gracious 
and  cordial  invitations  to  Return  time 
and  asain  for  various  eventi  to  partici- 
pate in  student  assemblies,  lo  view  the 
progi'ess  of  such  new  develppments  as 
educational  television  and  tal  participate 
in  the  dedication  of  New  Triar  West.  But 
most  importantly  was  an  opportunity  to 
observe  firsthand  that  the  iandards  of 
quality  and  excellence  that  have  always 
distingxiished  New  Trier  asjone  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  public  tigh  schools 
in  the  United  States  were  ieing  main- 
tained. Its  outstanding  student  body, 
effective  administration,  gifted  faculty, 
and  loyal  alumni  have  helped  establish 
new  standards  of  excellencj  for  other 
secondary  schools  to  emulute.  To  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Cornog.  we  all  extend  our 
deep  appreciation  and  best  wishes  for 
their  retirement  in  Santa  Fi  ,  N.  Mex. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  1  hat  an  arti- 
cle about  Dr.  Cornog  from  my  home- 
town newspaper,  Wilmetie  Life  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectionl  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  injthe  Record, 
as  follows: 

REXntlNG  SCPERINTENDENT  E  S.  CORNOC 

Looks  Back  on  19  TTars 
(By  Leslie  Ator) 

Ou  his  paneled  office  wall  hAigs  a  modest 
wooden  plaque  that  Dr.  WUlla  n  H.  Cornog, 
65,  retiring  superintendent  c  f  New  Trier 
Township  High  Schools,  may  b  j  as  proud  of 
as  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

Nineteen  years  of  New  Trior's  students, 
faculty  and  parents  should  b  ;  grateful  to 
the    source    of    that    plaque—  Central    High 


School  of  Philadelphia — Comog's  81:  na  mater 
and  the  school  he  guided  as  president  be- 
fore he  came  to  New  Trier  In  1955.  i 

The  tall,  wavy-haired  admirer  of  Charles 
Dickens,  and  eight  other  distinguished  grad- 
tiates  were  honored  by  other  CentrAl  alumni 
In  a  "Hall  of  Fame"  ceremony  ast  Sep- 
tember. 

"My  four  years  at  Central  gave  me  intel- 
lectual stimulation  and  directed  i[»e,"  Cor- 
nog said  In  an  Uxterview  recently.  '  I  learned 
my  limits — pretty  well  oS  In  langi  ages,  not 
bad  In  math  .  .  .  and  I  knew  I'd  never  be 
an  architect  or  an  artist. 

"I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  learn  not 
only  what  your  talents  might  be,  but  what 
your  limits  are."  he  added.  "There  Is  a  kind 
of  educational  philosophy  that  aayi,  "Every- 
body wins;  nobody  loses." 

"This  is  not  any  more  true  of  jducatlon 
than  It  Is  of  life.  You  have  abilities  In  one 
direction,  you  don't  In  another.  \on  cultl- 
vRte  the  abilities  you  have  and  yot  cut  your 
losses  in  the  other  respect. 

"Some  people  believe  that  falli  re  is  in- 
evitably damaging.  I  believe  that  It  can  be 
instructive." 

Thus  stands  part  of  the  phllosoj  hy  of  the 
complex  man  who  has  guided  I  Few  Trier 
through  the  late  '50s,  all  of  the  "608,  and 
the  early  "708 — years  of  dramat  c  growth 
and  academic  and  cultural  excelleice. 

Another  Cornog  belief  Is  that  one  key  to 
motlvattag  young  persons  is  "being  there" 
when  needed.  Certainly  Cornog  practiced 
such  availability  to  his  student!,  faculty, 
school   board,   and  other   district   residents. 

"Tou  could  see  him;  he  was  ar  }und,  not 
like  some  school  officials  or  adm  nlstrators 
who  never  let  themselves  be  seqn  by  the 
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students,"   said   Marian   McQuidd  r   of   Wil 
mette,  a  1970  New  Trier  graduate?  and  1974 
graduate  in  journalism,  radio-television,  film, 
and  history  from  Purdue  University. 

"You  could  see  him  at  plays  and  basket- 
ball games,  and  he  listened  to  the  Bchool  PM 
radio  station,  VPNTH;  he  woiUd  stop  people 
in  the  hall  and  comment  on  their  Programs." 
Stephen  Peyton  of  Evanston,  ajNew  Trier 
student  in  the  mid-1960s  and  nowla  doctoral 
candidate  at  the  University  of  Chicago  study- 
ing philosophy  and  the  history  Af  culture, 
remembers  discussing  books  witl  Dr.  Cor- 
nog in  the  admhilstrator's  office. 

"I  found  there  was  somethlnf  In  these 
casual  meetings  that  was  lacklni;  in  many 
other  'educational  experiences,'  "  I  eyton  said 
in  a  letter  he  sent  to  New  Trier  Eai  t  recently. 
"Perhaps  it  was  more  real  life  in  1  looks  than 
most  other  classes  could  discloss,  or  that 
reflection  about  one's  reading  c<  uld  be  so 
articulate — perhaps  simply  that  there  was 
reflection.  These  were  cherished  occasions." 
"In  the  19  years  I've  been  here,  my  problem 
has  been  growth :  in  the  numbers  of  courses, 
the  varieties  of  services,  the  facuH  y,  the  stu- 
dents (from  2,865  in  1955  to  the  cui  rent  6,500- 
plus),  the  salaries  and  the  fringe  benefits," 
said  Dr.  Cornog. 

"And  now  my  successor.  Dr.  (I  ioderick  N. 
Blckert.  faces  a  quite  different  si  tuatlon.  It 
will  be  a  scenario  of  retrenchment  diminish- 
ing resources  and  a  gradually  reluced  stu- 
dent body  and  staff."  In  seven  years,  he 
added,  enrollment  is  expected  to  '  )e  down  to 
about  5.600. 

"If  we  have  to  face  a  few  mo  "e  years  of 
this  ghastly  Inflation,  our  person  il  lifestyles 
win  go  on  changing;  if  our  person  il  lifestyles 
are  going  to  change,  certainly  our  Instltxi- 
tlonal  Ufetstyles  are  going  to  change.  We 
won't  be  able  to  supply  the  New  1  rler  educa- 
tion we  have  supplied  in  the  past. 

"The  basic  problem  before  tie  (school) 
board  and  the  community  Is:  H<  w  shall  we 
preserve  and  advance  the  'unique!  excellence' 
of  the  New  Trier  High  School  at  the  costs  of 
our  available  resources?"  wrote  pr.  Cornog 
in  a  newsletter  sent  to  New  Trier  ]  larents  this 
week. 
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Looking  back  at  achievements  at  New  Trier 
under  his  leadership.  Dr.  Cornog  listed  the 
special  education  program,  started  in  1958 
"long  before  the  state  mandated  It,"  educa- 
tional television,  "which  leads  the  field 
throughout  the  country,"  and  the  advanced 
placement  program,  begun  at  the  school  in 
1955.  "But  'innovations'  here  Is  the  wrong 
word,"  he  said.  "One  has  to  reaUze  that  the 
school  is  constantly  renewing  itself." 

One  of  the  developments  during  his  years 
that  he  Is  proudest  of  Is  the  seven-year-old 
New  Trier  West  campus.  "It  was  a  struggle 
to  get  the  site,"  he  recalled.  "People  didn't 
believe  that  we  would  grow  as  quickly  as  we 
did  or  that  we  could  create  a  second  New 
Trier  with  the  excellence  of  the  first. 

"We  had  a  referendum  for  the  site;  it 
failed.  We  could  have  had  these  45  or  46  acres 
for  $800,000-$900,000.  The  next  year,  the  pro- 
posal passed  and  we  had  to  pay  $1.8  million." 
A  citizens  committee  had  helped  promote  the 
proposal. 

"And  the  standards  didn't  have  to  be  low- 
ered at  West,"  Cornog  said.  "Some  of  the 
East  faculty  was  allowed  to  come  out  here." 
To  achieve  what  Cornog  likes  to  call  New 
Trier's  "uniquely  excellent  education,"  you 
have  to  make  sure  you  have  a  creative  fac- 
ulty," he  said. 

"New  Trier  has  attracted  men  and  women 
not  only  with  a  high  degree  of  competence, 
but  with  a  kind  of  Imaginative  drive.  The 
climate  here  hasn't  allowed  anyone  to  re- 
lax, to  do  the  same  things  year  after  year." 
"Dr.  Cornog  is  one  of  the  quick  ones  to 
throw  back  the  credit,"  said  Miss  Blanche 
Veach,  adviser  chairman  for  freshmen  girls, 
who  is  retirmg  also  this  spring.  "Yes,  I  think 
he's  right — it  Is  an  outstanding  faculty  .  .  . 
but  he's  been  an  outstanding  superintend- 
ent who  Is  nationally  known  .  .  .  and  we  as  a 
school  and  a  faculty  have  been  nationally 
recognized  because  of  him." 

With  its  great  diversity  of  programs  and 
services,  New  Trier  has  "not  bought  packaged 
Innovations  in  general  from  the  educational 
industry,"  Dr.  Cornog  said.  "This  means  we 
don't  Innovate  unless  we  can  do  It.  There 
has  been  pressure  to  adopt  the  Jiew  thing;  I 
guess  some  people  think  we're  arrogant,  be- 
cause we  say.  'We'll  do  it;  we'll  shape  our 
ovsm  destiny.'  " 

The  school  has  "many  gifted  students 
gifted  In  many  different  ways  and  not  Just 
intellectually,  but  in  art,  music,  drama,  the 
technical  arts,  and  in  serving  their  fellow 
man.  The  privileged  backgrounds  of  these 
kids  allows  them  to  have  music,  books,  art, 
and  considerable  travel  outside  school.  And 
the  elementary  districts  feeding  into  New 
Trier  do  a  first-rate  job." 

There  is  a  drop  in  the  number  of  New 
Trier  graduates  who  go  directly  to  college;  80 
to  85  percent  today  versus  90  to  92  percent 
a  few  years  ago,  Cornog  said.  But  this  is  seen 
throughout  the  country,  he  added,  and  is 
caused  by  inflation  and  the  wish  to  have 
Job  experience  or  to  travel  before  college. 

After  retlrtag  June  30,  Dr.  Cornog  and  his 
Wife,  Ruth,  a  gradtiate  In  music  whom  he 
met  when  he  taught  her  composition  class 
at  Northwestern  University,  will  move  to 
Santa  Fe,  N.M.  There,  he  plans  to  have  a  long 
rest,  fish,  take  color  photographs,  write  in 
the  field  of  educational  philosophy  and  some- 
day perhaps  teach  English  at  the  college 
level. 

The  Cornogs  are  the  parents  of  Michael,  33, 
headmaster  of  Dublin  (N.H.)  School;  Gary, 
31,  associate  director  of  admissions  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  and  Evan,  21, 
who  wUl  be  graduated  this  month  from  Har- 
vard University.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the 
grandparents  of  Sarah,  1 V^. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate 


in  1972,  I  said  that  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  facing  this  coimtry  was  to  bring 
about  true  tax  reform  that  would  do  at 
least  two  things:  provide  some  relief  for 
the  victims  of  recordbreaklng  inflation, 
and  restore  as  much  equity  as  possible  to 
our  tax  system. 

And  as  I  said  during  a  recent  colloquy 
on  tax  reform  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MusKre) ,  one  of  my  great- 
est disappointments  since  taking  oflSce 
has  been  that  we  have  done  so  little  in 
the  way  of  meaningful  tax  reform.  It 
seems  that  every  candidate  and  every 
party  promises  tax  reform,  but  somehow 
those  promises  never  get  delivered. 

Mr.  President,  this  frustration  is  illus- 
trated by  a  letter  I  received  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  from  a  rather  Irate  taxpayer. 
It  was  short  and  to  the  point:  "You  have 
talked  a  lot  about  tax  reform,  and  so  has 
every  other  politician,  but  what  have  you 
done  about  it?" 

There  are  literally  millions  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  who  feel  the  same  way. 
They  have  heard  everything  possible 
about  tax  reform  except  that  it  has 
occurred. 

I  realize  that  our  undertaking  here  this 
week  could  turn  out  to  be  a  largely  sym- 
bolic exercise — especially  if  the  House 
remains  unreceptive  to  true  tax  reform. 
But  even  if  that  is  the  case,  the  effort 
needs  to  be  made.  We  need  to  demon- 
strate to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Nixon  administration 
that  the  American  people  do  indeed  sup- 
port and  desire  a  genuine  reform  of  our 
tax  system. 

Taken  together,  the  tax  reform  propos- 
als which  have  been  made  would — if 
adopted — constitute  the  most  meaning- 
ful and  comprehensive  tax  reform  pack- 
age approved  by  the  Congress  in  decades. 
And  it  would  be  a  package  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  applaud. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  provisions  which  I 
think  are  especially  important  to  any 
overall  tax  reform  package. 

I  support  the  modest  Kennedy-Mon- 
da!e  tax  cut  proposal.  This  amendment 
would  increase  the  personal  tax  exemp- 
tion from  $750  to  $825,  or  give  the  tax- 
payer an  optional  $190  tax  credit.  Like 
everyone  else  in  this  body,  I  have  heard 
the  administration's  argument  against 
a  tax  cut;  namely,  that  it  will  cause 
inflation. 

My  response  to  that  is:  Inflation  is 
already  here — and  at  record  levels.  The 
double  digit  inflation  which  now  hits  the 
American  taxpayer  is  canceling  out  any 
wage  increases  he  might  receive,  it  is 
devastating  to  the  retired  persons  who 
live  on  a  fixed  income,  and  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer  must  struggle  harder 
to  make  ends  meet  at  the  end  of  the 
montli. 

Besides,  I  would  cite  a  recent  study  by 
three  economists  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution which  concluded  that  a  modest 
tax  cut  along  the  lines  of  Kennedy- 
Mondale  would  have  a  negligible  effect 
on  inflation,  while  at  the  same  time 
preventing  a  further  increase  in  imem- 
ployment.  I  would  also  cite  a  Treasury 
Department  study  last  year  which 
reached  pretty  much  the  same  con- 
clusion, but  which  the  administration 
now  disowns.  I  would  also  point  out  that 
the  revenue  loss  from  such  a  tax  cut 


would  be  offset  by  tax  reform  proposals 
which  are  part  of  the  reform  package 
now  under  consideration. 

So  I  think  a  modest  tax  cut  is  not  only 
desirable,  I  think  it  is  essential. 

Repeal  of  the  Domestic  International 
Sale  Corporation — DISC — provision 

which  gives  special  tax  treatment  to 
corporations  doing  export  related  busi- 
ness. This  provision  costs  the  Treasury 
about  $740  million  annually. 

Repeal  of  the  Asset  Depreciation 
Range — ADR — enacted  in  1971  to  en- 
courage economic  growth,  that  allows 
corporations  to  depreciate  real  property 
up  to  20  percent  faster  than  normo.1. 
Cost  to  the  Treasury:  $1.4  billion. 

Strengthen  the  minimum  income  tax 
on  tax-sheltered  income  by  reducing  the 
530,000  exclusion  to  $10,000  and  by 
eliminating  the  deduction  for  other 
Federal  taxes  paid  before  applying  the 
minimum  tax.  The  result  of  the  latter 
provision  has  been  to  reduce  the  effec- 
tive rate  of  the  minimimi  tax  from  10 
percent  to  about  3  to  4  percent.  Revenue 
gain:  $860  million. 

Repeal  or  at  least  modification  of  the 
oil  depletion  allowance,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974.  Revenue  gain:  $2.6  billion. 
A  substantial  increase  in  the  retire- 
ment income  credit  for  retirees  who 
receive  little  or  no  social  security.  This 
will  provide  more  comparable  tax  treat- 
ment for  the  almost  1  million  affected 
Americans  with  those  on  social  security. 
This  provision  Is  already  part  of  H.R. 
8217,  which  will  come  up  following  the 
debt  ceiling  bUl. 

An  amendment  which  I  plan  to  offer 
to  H.R.  8217  to  provide  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  this  retire- 
ment Income  credit  for  retired  teachers, 
policemen,  firemen,  and  others  who  do 
not  receive  tax-exempt  social  security. 
Without  such  an  escalator,  the  retire- 
ment credit  will  once  again  be  out- 
dated— as  is  the  case  today. 

The  so-called  single  taxpayer  equity 
amendment,  which  will  equalize  the  tax 
treatment  of  35  million  immarried  Amer- 
icans with  married  people  by  giving  them 
the  same  benefits  married  people  receive 
through  Income  splitting. 

An  amendment  to  expand  and  extend 
deductions  for  child  care  and  household 
care  to  working  mothers  and  students. 

An  amendment  to  provide  tuition  tax 
credits  for  the  expense  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  net  effect  of  the  aforementioned 
amendments  as  far  as  revenue  is  con- 
cerned— if  all  of  them  were  adopted — 
would  be  a  relatively  modest  loss  of  reve- 
nue. Most  of  the  revenue  loss,  however, 
would  be  offset  by  increased  revenue  de- 
rived from  closing  tax  loopholes  and 
shelters. 

Most  importantly,  however,  the  im- 
pact of  these  reforms  would  be  to  shift 
tax  benefits  away  from  the  wealthy  and 
huge  multimlllion  dollar  corporations 
and  give  them  to  individual  taxpayers  In 
the  low-  and  middle-Income  brackets. 

Thus,  we  would  be  restoring  equity 
and  giving  tax  i-elief  to  those  who  need 
it  most. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
tax  reform  measures  that  must  be  en- 
acted if  we  are  to  deliver  on  the  iMig- 
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standing  promises  that  are  made  every 
year  to  the  American  people. 

And  I  believe  the  enactment  of  such  a 
tax  reform  package  would  help  restore 
confidence  in  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, public  officials,  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
individually  on  all  of  these  tax  reform 
proposals.  It  would  be  tragic  if  we  even 
failed  to  go  on  record  on  matters  so  vital 
to  the  American  people. 


June  20 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  OFFSHORE 
OIL  DRILLING 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  in  Los  Angeles  I  held  an  informal 
meeting  with  Federal  officials  in  charge 
of  the  proposed  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
oil  production  program  for  the  southern 
California  area,  and  with  representatives 
of  cities  and  commxmities  and  environ- 
mental groups  from  this  coastal  area. 
As  part  of  his  Project  Independence. 
President  Nixon  has  proposed  that  more 
than  1  million  acres  of  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  lands  off  the  coast  of  Los 
Angeles,  Orange  and  San  Diego  Coimties 
be  opened  up  for  exploratory  oil  drilling 
and,  eventually,  oil  production. 

There  Is  no  question  that  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  lie  off  the  coast  of  southern 
California.  Some  of  the  most  prolific  oil- 
bearing  strata  in  the  United  States  ex- 
tend from  the  coasUl  plain  out  into  the 
ocean.  Oil  is  being  produced  onshore 
from  these  strata. 

However,  the  entire  coastal  ai-ea  from 
the  northern  reach  of  Santa  Monica  Bay 
to  the  Mexican  border  also  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  beach  and  ocean  recrea- 
tion areas  in  the  United  States.  Millions 
of  Califomlans  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tourists  enjoy  the  swimming, 
surfing,  skin  diving,  fishing,  and  boating 
every  year. 

Now  this  marvelous  environment  is 
being  threatened  by  the  proposed  oil 
drilling  in  Federal  waters. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Federal 
action  is  ill-conceived,  hasty,  and  a  seri- 
ous environmental  threat  to  the  south- 
em  California  coastal  region.  In  addi- 
tion, it  could  be  a  tr««ic  economic  mis- 
take— an  exploitation  of  one  of  the  last 
of  our  remaining  oil  reserves  which 
should  be  protected  for  future  use. 

At  my  meeting  with  public  ofRcials, 
residents,  and  envirormientalists,  there 
was  unanimous  opposition  to  oil  drilling 
in  this  region.  Only  a  representative  of 
the  oil  industry  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  President,  in  tlie  furor  of  news 
about  Wategate.  inflation,  and  world 
problems  which  flood  us  daily,  it  is  easy 
tooverlook  or  to  forget  the  pressing  im- 
portance of  our  energy  and  environ- 
mental problems.  This  oil  drilling  project 
is  one  of  those  problems  that  could  be 
overlooked  in  the  nish  of  other  events. 

I  hope  it  is  not,  because  what  happens 
off  the  coast  of  southern  California  af- 
fects every  American.  The  oil  there  be- 
longs to  every  American.  The  beautiful 
ocean  environment  and  beaches  are 
a\-ailable  to  every  American. 


So  I  have  been  trying  through  the 
meeting  I  held  last  Friday  in  Santa 
Monica  and  in  other  ways  to  pall  atten- 
tion to  the  urgency  of  dealing  cautiously 
with  our  energy-environment  problems. 
Let  us  not  rush  in  wildly  and  Etai-t  tear- 
ing down  our  mountains  and  fiigging  for 
oil  on  our  beaches  in  a  mad  iramble  to 
develop  our  dwindling  resomrces.  The 
watch  word  should  be:  Proceel  with  cau- 
tion. I 

For  that  reason  1  have  a.«ed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Rogers  jMorton  to 
delay  further  development  of  jthe  south- 
em  California  oil  production  project. 
The  Buieau  of  Land  Manugement  al- 
ready has  made  its  recommendation  for 
selection  of  tracts  for  oil  conpany  bid- 
ding. The  maclunery  that  is  i  low  in  mo- 
tion should  be  stopped  imtl  we  have 
developed  a  national  energy  and  re- 
sources policy  that  takes  into  i  iccount  our 
short-  and  long-range  needs,  the  devel- 
opment of  new  sources  of  enei  gy,  and  the 
serious  questions  of  use  of  aur  oil  re- 
sources for  convei-sion  to  ele  itricity,  for 
example,  when  other  enei?y  sources 
could  be  used. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thi-ee  items  dealing  with  this 
problem — an  editorial  from  tjhe  Los  An 
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geles  Times  of  June  18,  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Morton,  iind  a  press 
release  and  statement  which  I  issued  at 
my  meeting  in  Santa  Monii  a  last  Fri 
day — be  printed  in  the  Reijord 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
A  Better  Approach  to  Of 
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The  Federal  government  Is  t<  ughenlng  its 
standards  as  It  prepares  for  t:  le  possibility 
of  new  oU  drilling  off  the  South*  ru  California 
shore.  That  is  reassuring. 

"We  realize   mistakes   were    nade   In   the 

past,"  a  senior  official  of  the  B\  reau  of  Land 

Management  told  a  Times  rei  orter.  "We're 

trying  to  do  better." 

Two  things  have  happened    hat  we  like: 

There  has  been  a  slowdowi   in  what  had 

seemed  precipitate  action  by  th  i  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  speed  the  offshore  ex- 
ploration. 

Tougher  standards  and  a  i  lore  objective 

search  for  facts  seem  to  be  goli  g  into  prepa- 
ration of  the  environmental  tnpact  report 
that  will  be  the  subject  of  autumn  public 
hearings   before  any  leases  aife  signed. 

There  remains,  nevertheless 
answered  question:  Is  this  oU 

The  oU  companies  separably  and  the 
Western  OU  and  Gas  Assn.  col  lectively  have 
failed  to  clarify  the  long-tern  i  ImpUcations 
for  the  West  Coast  of  both  the  Maska  oil  and 
the  Southern  California  offsh  are  oil.  Is  all 
this  oU  going  to  be  consumec 
Coast?  If  so,  is  the  refining 
quate?  If  not,  where  is  it  gomg' 

A  long-range  projection  of  a  jpply  and  de- 
mand is  required.  Such  a  proje  :tlon  may  well 
show  that  the  nation  cannot  ai  this  time  ab- 
sorb the  vast  resources  bellev^  to  be  under 
the  ocean  ofT  Los  Angeles.  But  It  is  evident 
from  what  U  known  of  the  wotld  energy  pic- 
ture that  there  will  be  a  netd  for  this  oU 
in  the  future.  That  Justifies  th*  present  study 
of  the  potential  of  this  supply|and  the  safest 
way  to  tap  the  undersea  fleld^.  It  is  not  too 
early  to  develop  the  environ»iental  protec- 
tions. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  Aspects  of  the 
enrtronmental    study    now 
the  consideration  being  given 
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Washington,  D.C.,  Jnne    i 
Hon.  RoGEKS  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.^r  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writ  ng  to  ex- 
press my  very  deep  concern  aboun 
posed  new  oil  drilling  off  the  coast  < 

em  California  and  to  request  that  \, 

with  local  government  officials  ard  citizens 
groups  to  discuss  federal  plans  for  the  oil  de- 
velopment. 

A  number  of  organizations  and  public  of- 
ficials have  contacted  my  office  toi  request  a 
meeting  with  you  to  provide  them  with  un 
opportunity  to  express  their  concern  about 
the  oU  drilling  plans  and  what  efl  ect  oil  de- 
velopment cotUd  have  on  the  coasti  a  environ- 
ment of  Southern  California.  Thp  State  of 
California  has  banned  oil  drUllng  pom  most 
of  the  offshore  and  beach  areas  :iow  desig- 
nated for  development  in  the  fediiral  waters 
beyond  the  state's  three-mUe  tldeli  ,nds  boun- 
daries. In  addition,  the  state,  und  !r  the  1972 
Coastal  Zone  Conservation  Act,  low  has  a 
number  of  regional  coastline  comi  nlsslona  at 
work  drawing  up  long-range  plans  for  orderly 
development  and  preservation  of  tiie  Califor- 
nia coastline.  It  may  be  two  or  inore  years 
before  those  plans  are  flnaUy  adbpted.  Any 
move  by  the  federal  government  to  increase 
oil  development  along  the  coast  could  seri- 
ously compromise  state  planning  lefforts. 

In  view  of  the  Administration's  often - 
stated  principle  that  states  and  llocal  com- 
munities should  be  primarily  responsible  for 
land  use  plannUig,  the  proposed]  federal  oU 
development  off  our  coast  presents  your  de- 
partment with  a  fine  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  state  and  local  commudlties  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  an  ordarly,  coordi- 
nated planning  effort.  I 

There  is  a  special  concern  abotit  the  tim- 
ing of  this  development  becatise  pf  repeated 
news  accounts  about  an  imminent  announce- 
ment from  yoxir  office  on  selectidn  of  tracts 
which  will  be  put  up  for  bid. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  many  In  th^  area,  and 
I  share  this  feeling,  that  the  government 
has  an  obligation  to  discuss  tt  is  proposal 
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on   drlllliig   off   our   coast 
devastating   effect   on   the 
ment,  especially  the  beaches 
Barbara  oil  blowout  demonstrate 
ago. 

The  prospect  of  another  oU  saill  disaster 
affecting  beaches  that  are  used  by  mUllons 
of  Southern  Californians  is  not  one  which 
is  taken  lightly  by  officials  and  i  iltizens  who 
live  here  and  use  the  beaches  i.nd  the  off- 
shore waters  for  sailing,  fishing,  surfing  and 
other  activities.  . 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  t  tiere  are  de- 
tailed procedures  established  for  official 
public    hearings    and   time   for   preparation 
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of  impact  statements  and  comment  on  those 
statements. 

But  what  many  Southern  Californians 
want  to  express  at  this  point  Is  that  there 
are  strong  objections  to  proceeding  with  oil 
development  In  these  waters  until  certain 
conditions  are  met.  and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  government  to  know  of  these  objections 
and  concerns  before  the  leasing  program 
proceeds  further. 

There  are  many  other  serious  questions 
beyond  the  environmental  which  I  and  other 
public  officials  and  private  citizens  woxild 
like  answered.  For  example: 

1.  There  have  been  reports  that  the  Alas- 
kan oil  development  on  the  North  Slope  will 
actually  create  an  oil  surplvis  on  the  West 
Coast. 

If  that  Is  true  why  Is  the  Department  of 
Interior  rushing  new  oU  development  In 
Southern  California?  Where  will  this  oil  be 
processed  or  shipped  to?  Will  It  be  exported 
to  Japan  or  other  foreign  coimtries? 

2.  In  addition  to  the  Alaskan  oil,  the  Ad- 
ministration proposed  additional  production 
from  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  fields  where 
it  is  suggested  that  new  units  be  opened  up. 
In  a  separate  letter,  I  have  expressed  my 
objections  to  further  development  m  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  Are  there  refineries 
available  for  processing  this  oil?  Where? 
How  will  it  be  shipped  and  stored? 

3.  If  the  Administration  proceeds  with  its 
plans  to  lease  10  million  offshore  acres  a  year 
for  oil  development,  how  soon  will  U.S.  oil 
reserves  be  exhausted? 

4.  Given  the  fact  that  oil  Is  a  finite,  irre- 
placeable resource,  should  not  this  diminish- 
ing resource  be  reserved  to  the  maximum  de- 
gree possible  for  future  use,  pending  develop- 
ment of  alternate  sources  of  energy  which 
will  relieve  pressure  on  scarce  oil  supplies? 

These  are  only  four  of  many  questions  in 
the  minds  of  many  Californians  who  are  con- 
cerned about  preserving  the  very  special  en- 
vironment with  which  this  state  has  been 
blessed  In  the  face  of  great  population  and 
developmental  pressures. 

Because  of  the  Santa  Barbara  disaster  and 
all  of  the  questions  raised  since  the  recent 
energy  crisis,  I  feel  the  federal  government 
has  a  special  obligation  to  explain  fully  all 
of  Its  plans  for  developing  new  energy 
sources,  including  offshore  oU.  before  plung- 
ing full-scale  into  a  huge  new  operation  in 
the  waters  of  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
counties. 

For  all  of  those  reasons  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  order  a  halt  to  further  proc- 
essing of  applications  for  tracts  to  be  put  up 
for  bid  until  you  come  to  Southern  California 
and  have  met  with  me  and  other  public  offi- 
cials and  concerned  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals to  discuss  the  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 

Opening  Remarks  of  Senator  Cranston. 
June  14.  1974 

I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  coming 
here  today. 

I  know  you  are  all  busy  but  I  believe  it  Is 
important  to  get  some  discussion  going  on 
the  Important  question  of  the  proposed  fed- 
eral oU  drilling  off  Southern  California.  And 
I  hope  this  meeting  will  be  as  useful  to  you 
as  I'm  sure  It  wUl  be  for  me. 

I  will  make  Just  a  few  brief  comments  and 
then  I  wotUd  like  to  call  on  some  specific  in- 
dividuals to  make  some  explanatory  state- 
ments and  answer  questions. 

Please  feel  free  to  volunteer  your  ideas 
and  questions. 

This  is  an  Informal  meeting  and  I  want 
to  bear  yotir  views. 

In  my  letter  Inviting  you  to  attend  this 
meeting  I  mentioned  my  concern  that  we 
\ise  this  as  an  opporurdty  for  beginning  pub- 
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lie  discussion  of  a  key  isue  which  could  af- 
fect millionB  of  Californians. 

I  find  that  the  single  greatest  fault  of  the 
federal  government  is  Its  failure  to  oonunu- 
nlcate  properly  with  the  public. 

The  President  can  get  his  views  across  all 
right.  And  Secretary  Kissinger  does  pretty 
weU  too.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  department 
head  or  some  action  by  a  goverrunent  bureau 
too  often  all  we  have  is  an  official  statement 
in  the  Federal  Register  or  a  press  release 
Issued  from  Washington. 

I  believe  the  federal  government  has  a 
greater  responslbUity  than  that  and  In  this 
new  proposal  to  open  up  a  mUlion  or  seven 
million  acres  of  tldelands  for  oU  drilling 
we  are  faced  with  an  enormously  complex 
and  serious  project  which  requires  long  and 
fuU  public  discussion. 

On  Monday  this  week  we  got  a  reminder 
once  again  about  the  problems  of  oil  de- 
velopment alorg  the  coast. 

A  two-mile  long  oil  slick  north  of  Ventura 
washed  ashore  between  Sealcllff  and  Pitas 
Point. 

Fortunately,  It  was  a  small  spill  and  did 
little  damage  but  it  demonstrated  again  a 
fimdamental  fact  of  life  in  the  oU  business 
on  our  coast;  blowouts,  spUls  and  seepage  will 
happen.  And  they  will  happen  with  more  fre- 
quency when  man  and  his  works  are 
Involved. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  oil  development 
off  Southern  California  should  be  postponed 
untU  the  government  completes  studies  of 
the  environmental,  economic  and  social  risks 
involved  and  establishes  a  reasonable  and 
orderly  resources  development  policy  for  the 
area. 

I  communicated  that  view  last  month  to 
the  Senate  in  testimony  before  an  Interior 
subcomnUttee. 

And  I  have  also  vn-ltten  to  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Rogers  Morton  asking  him  to  take  no 
further  action  on  the  oil  drUllng  untU  all 
parties  Involved  have  had  a  chance  to  pub- 
licly discuss  the  Issues. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Morton  Is  avaU- 
able  here  and  should  be  in  your  hands. 

In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Morton  I  also  requested 
that  he  personally  come  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  meet  with  our  public  officials  and 
representatives  of  citizen  groups. 

A  number  of  communities  already  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  this  Issue. 

The  city  councUs  of  Santa  Monica,  Man- 
hattan Beach,  Torrance,  Redondo  Beach  and 
Hermosa  Beach  are  among  those  cities  which 
have  gone  on  record  as  opposing  the  oU  drill- 
ing plan. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  other 
cities  represented  here  your  views  whether 
oppoeed  or  In  favor  of  the  oU  drilling. 

We  will  also  hear  from  the  newly-formed 
Seashore  Environmental  Alliance  which  Is  a 
coalition  organization  representing  a  num- 
ber of  different  organizations. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  news  media  here  I 
woiUd  like  to  say  that  I  have  a  prepared 
statement  and  press  release  which  has  been 
released  for  publication  and  broadcast.  I 
won't  read  that  full  statement  but  I  stand  by 
the  quotes. 

And  now,  to  get  our  meeting  started  I 
would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Fred  Schambeck, 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Siwey,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Grant  of  the  Biu^au  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Schambeck  and  Mr.  Grant  wUl  bring 
us  up  to  date  on  the  federal  plans  for  oU 
drUUng  and  will  be  happy  to  answer  yoiu 
questions. 

Press   Release   From    the    Office    of    U.S. 
Senator  Alan  Ckanston,  June  14,  1874 

Samta  Monica. — U.S.  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston (O.,  Calif.)  told  a  meeting  of  Los  Angeles 
area  mayors,  city  officials  and  environmen- 


talists here  today  he  has  asked  Secretary  of 
Interior  Rogers  Morton  to  delay  a  proposed 
massive  federal  offshore  oU  development  for 
Southern  California. 

He  also  asked  Morton  to  come  to  Southern 
California  to  meet  with  representatives  of 
coastal  cities,  property  associations  and  en- 
vironmental groups  to  bear  objections  to  the 
plan  to  oi>en  up  to  7  million  acres  of  the 
outer  contlnenUl  shelf  from  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  Islands  south  to  the  Mexican 
border  for  oU  drilling. 

The  area  Is  known  as  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Borderlands  and  has  been  classified 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Svurvey  as  a  "frontier 
area"  for  driUlng. 

Cranston  met  at  the  City  Council  cham- 
bers of  the  Santa  Monica  City  Hall  with  a 
group  of  city  officials  from  the  Los  Angeles 
and  3outh  Bay  area,  federal  officials  in  charge 
of  the  proposed  Department  of  Interior  drUl- 
lng project  and  citizen  groups  to  discuss 
steps  for  a  full  public  airing  of  the  issue 
before  the  area  Is  opened  for  bidding. 

An  annoiincement  of  selection  of  tracts  for 
bidding  by  oU  companies  is  expected  shortly. 
Actual  bidding  wUl  take  place  next  sprmg 
after  environmental  impact  statements  have 
been  prepared  and  filed.  The  Department  of 
Interior  also  has  announced  it  wUl  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  oU  development  plan. 
But  Cranston  in  his  letter  to  Secretary 
Morton  said  that  public  discxisslons  should 
be  held  before  tract  selection  takes  place. 

"OU  drUllng  off  our  coast  could  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  coastal  environ- 
ment, especially  the  beaches,  as  the  Santa 
Barbara  oU  blowout  demonstrated  five  years 
ago."  Cranston  wrote  Morton. 

"The  prospect  of  another  oU  splU  disaster 
affecting  beaches  that  are  used  by  mllUons 
of  Southern  Californians  ♦*  not  one  which 
Is  taken  lightly  by  officials  and  citizens  who 
live  here  and  use  the  beaches  and  offshore 
waters  for  sailing,  fishing,  surfing  and  other 
activities." 

Cranston  told  the  meeting  here  that  he 
favors  legislation  to  create  a  federal  energy 
reserve  of  the  Borderlands  area. 

Oil  and  gas  production  woxild  be  prohibited 
until  public  hearings  are  held  and  a  number 
of  environmental  safety  conditions  are  met. 
These  include  proper  oU  spUl  containment 
and  recovery  technology,  poUution  preven- 
tion, underwater  completion  of  wells,  demon- 
strably reliable  drilling  and  production  tech- 
niques, environmental  Impact  recommenda- 
tions and  studies  on  the  stabUity  of  the 
ocean  floor  where  drilling  Is  to  be  done. 

These  are  simUar  to  protections  incor- 
porated in  Cranston's  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel Federal  Energy  Reserve  biU  (8.  2339). 

"I  believe  new  legislation  is  needed  that 
can  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  our 
desire  to  develop  new  energy  resources  and 
our  continuing  need  to  Insure  maximum  en- 
vironmental protection,"  Cranston  said. 

"Our  recent  experlerce  with  serious  fuel 
shortages  has  made  clear  that  we  must  be- 
come more  self-sufficient  in  meeting  our  en- 
ergy needs.  An  obvious  domestic  energy  re- 
source IS  the  oil  and  gas  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental 3heU . 

"But  I  suggest  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
rush  head -long  into  massive  OCS  devel- 
opment without  careful  planning,  consider- 
ation of  the  environmental  risks,  and  com- 
parison of  this  resource  with  competing  en- 
ergy sources.  We  must  proceed,  but  we  must 
do  so  with  the  utmost  caution. 

"We  must  also  review  the  resources  of  the 
OCS  within  the  general  context  of  a  national 
energy  policy  which  encourages  stringent 
energy  conservation  measures  until  we  have 
develop>ed  and  made  available  abundant  and 
environmentally  sound  energy  sources. 

"I  am  the  author  of  legislation  now  moving 
through  the  Senate  to  authorize  a  major 
government -sponsored       demonstration       of 
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technology  for  utiUzing  the  energy  of  the 
sun  for  the  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings. 
The  goal  of  the  bill  Is  to  stimulate  wide- 
spread commercial  application  of  this  tech- 
nology In  the  shortest  possible  time.  If  suc- 
cessful, solar  energy  could  supply  by  the 
year  2000,  10  to  30  percent  of  the  Nation's 
required  BTU's  and  as  much  as  50  percent 
by  the  year  3020. 

"I  raise  this  point  to  Illustrate  how  new 
energy  soiirces  are  now  being  developed 
which  may  well  reduce  our  reliance  on  pe- 
troleum In  the  same  general  time  period 
that  wUl  be  required  to  obtain  reasonable 
quantities  of  OCS  oil  and  gas.  We  cannot 
assume  that  our  present  demand  for  petro- 
leimi  will  be  maintained  indefinitely. 

"The  resources  of  the  OCS  cannot  be 
viewed  in  isolation.  Although  the  need  for 
Improved  regulation  exists,  development 
should  be  weighed  against  the  development 
of  Improved  recovery  methods  of  other  en- 
ergy resources  such  as  coal,  the  many  uses  of 
the  coastal  zone,  and  the  effects  of  energy 
conservation.  The  energy  crisis  will  be  with 
Tis  for  many  years,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice  our  environment  to  tempo»^ry 
solutions." 


vised  the  physician  aboiit  the  proper 
treatment,  and  the  prompt  application 
of  these  life-saving  measures  saved  the 
patient  from  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
possible  death.  As  a  professional  con- 
sulting service,  Mediphone  service  Is 
available  only  to  licensed  physicians. 
Doctors  who  use  Mediphone  not  only  ob- 
tain critical  medical  information  and 
consultation,  but  they  alap  can  accumu- 
late credits  for  continuing  medical  edu- 
cation. By  helping  doctors  provide  bet- 
ter care,  which  is  always  less  costly  in  the 
long  run  and  by  providing  expert  consul- 
tations at  a  fraction  of  their  usual  cost, 
Mediphone  has  the  capa  oillty  of  bene- 
fiting the  doctor,  the  pa  lent,  and  tax- 
payers in  general  who  pf  y  the  Nation's 
staggering  health  bills. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
best  efTorts  of  the  medical  community 
and  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $93 
billion  in  fiscal  1973  alone  for  health 
care,  our  Nation  is  greatly  in  need  of 
creative  programs  to  help  improve  our 
health  care  delivery  system.  Recently  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  an  innovative 
program,  located  in  Chicago,  which  is 
contributing  greatly  to  the  improvement 
of  health  care  for  Americans  and,  at  the 
same  time,  helping  to  reduce  health  care 
costs.  This  important  program  is  the  na- 
tionwide Mediphone  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Contemporary  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Ophthalmology. 

Mediphone,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Contemporai-y  Medicine. 
Surgery,  and  Ophthalmology  and  accred- 
ited by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, is  the  first  and  only  nationwide 
physicians'  telephone  consultation  serv- 
ice. With  more  than  600  consultants  lo- 
cated in  some  60  imiversity  medical  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country,  Mediphone 
is  on  csJl  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 
Established  in  1972  by  its  director.  Dr. 
John  G.  Bellows,  a  Chicago  eye  specialist, 
Mediphone  helps  doctors  practicing  in 
areas  where  they  have  difiBculty  keeping 
pace  with  the  most  advanced  medical 
technology  to  overcome  barriers  of  dis- 
tance and  to  consult  quickly  with  ex- 
perts on  medical  problems  that  may  be 
unusual  or  baffling. 

Mediphone  demonstrates  its  lifesav- 
ing  potential  daily.  Recently  a  doctor  In 
a  small  northern  Illinois  commimity  was 
called  to  treat  a  patient  who  had  been 
bitten  by  a  deadly  brown  recluse  spider. 
This  species  has  only  recently  migrated 
from  the  South  to  the  Northern  States 
and  few.  if  any,  medical  practitioners  are 
familiar  with  the  proper  treatment  for 
its  bite.  Time  was  critical.  The  attend- 
ing physician  immediately  dialed  the 
Mediphone  consultation  number.  Mo- 
ments later  he  was  in  consultation  with 
an  expert  toxlcologlst  at  a  Texas  uni- 
versity medical  school.  The  expert  ad- 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUD  >ET  REFORM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presi  dent,  tomorrow 
the  Senate  will  consider  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  7130,  th<  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundmen  >  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

That  legislation,  upon  [which  we  have 
been  working  for  more  than  a  year,  may 
be  the  most  important  bill  Congress  will 
consider  in  this  session. 

This  morning's  editior  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  eiitorial  analyz- 
ing the  impact  of  that  bii: . 

Calling  the  budget  reform  bill  a  "re- 
markable accomplishmen|t,"  the  Post  edi- 
torial pointed  out  that  it  ^hould,  particu- 
larly in  the  anti-impoundment  title, 
"bring  about  substantial  changes  in  leg- 
islative-executive relationships." 

And,  the  editorial  stages,  that: 

While  this  bUl  will  not  Automatically  In- 
sure sound  economic  polioies,  "it  ought  to 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  ttiflation  by  Inat- 
tention, and  should  curb  tpe  confusion  and 
delays  which  have  been  eoi  damaging  to  the 
economy,  to  the  Image  of  Congress,  and  to 
the  agencies  and  individuals  dependent  on 
the  timely,  orderly  flow  of  federal  funds. 

The  Post  editorial  has  fvell  stated  what 
the  sponsors  of  the  bui 
hope  that  legislation  w: 
ask  unanimous  consent 
ington  Post  editorial  entitled,  "Managing 
the  Budget  on  Capitol  fiill,"  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

Manacinc  thd  Btjdcet  qN  CAprroL  Hiu. 

The  congreslonal  budget  control  legislation 
now  on  the  verge  of  enactpient  is  a  remark 
able  accomplishment.  The 
effective  legislative  power 
purse — is  easy  to  state 
working  out  the  mechanist  and  accommo- 
dating all  of  the  congressional  committees, 
interests  and  personalities;  Involved  is  some- 
thing else.  So  there  is  reason  for  the  self- 
congratulations  now  belnc  heard  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  President  Nixon  Jilso  deserves  sub- 
stantial credit,  though  of]  a  backhand  sort, 
for  without  his  vetoes  of  appropriations  bUls 
and  his  imperious  impountlment  policies  the 
Congress  might  never  have  been  spurred  to 
cause  such  vast  and  systematic  changes  in 
the  way  its  fiscal  work  is  done. 

Under   its   ambitious   reform,   new   House 
and  Senate  budget  committees  will  be  cre- 


^get  reform  bill 

accomplish.  I 

that  the  Wash- 


ated  to  review  each  year's  budget  prc^Msals 
as  a  whole  and  to  recommend  pveralls  levels 
of  spending  revenues  and  pul^ic  debt,  and 
the  amount  of  budgetary  suriJlus  or  deficit 
which  seems  appropriate.  Congress  would  be 
required  to  adopt  these  tentative  targets  by 
May  15,  before  taking  up  any  Individual  ap- 
propriation bills.  In  September,  after  all 
money  bills  had  been  passed.  Congress  would 
review  Its  budgetary  goals,  mak^  adjustments 
refiectlng  economic  changes  sldce  the  spring, 
and  bring  outlays  Into  accord  if  necessary, 
through  a  final  reconciliation  piU  before  the 
start  of  each  new  fiscal  year  Ocli.  1. 

The  system  demands  a  great  deal  of  con- 
gressional self -discipline.  The  timetables  are 
tight.  Appropriations  panels  will  be  subject 
to  some  new  cor^tralnts.  Authorizing  com- 
mittees, too,  will  be  called  on  I  to  work  more 
expeditiously  and  to  propose  their  spending 
programs  further  in  advanceJ  Nor  will  the 
legislative  panels  keep  their  cu^nt  option  of 
avoiding  appropriations  fighti  by  resorting 
to  backdoor  spending,  such  at  contract  au- 
thority, or  by  providing  autoinatic  entitle- 
ments for  benefits.  All  such  devices  are  to 
undergo  appropriations  review.  Finally,  dal- 
lying will  be  discouraged.  If  the  reforms 
really  take  hold,  there  should  be  no  more 
of  those  tedious  Christmas  EJve  snarls  over 
foreign  aid  or  education  assistance  for  the 
fiscal  year  already  under  way.  I 

The  new  system  should  bring  substantial 
changes  in  leglslatlve-execvitive  relation- 
ships. For  one  thing,  the  reform  act  would 
deny  Presidents  the  broad  Impoundment 
power  which  President  Nlxoi)  has  claimed. 
Under  the  act,  the  Congress  wi>uld  have  final 
say  on  whether  appropriated  funds  could  be 
withheld.  Either  house  of  (jongress  could 
override  an  executive  decision  \o  defer  spend- 
ing for  a  particular  program, 
could  be  terminated  or  ov 
level  reduced  only  with  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Thv 
ecutlve  would  have  far  less  1« 
the  legislative  will — but  he  should  also  have 
less  reason  or  excuse  for  doing  so,  as  Con- 
gress becomes  more  capable  of  making  tough 
budget  choices  itself. 

In  economic  terms,  the  im^ 
reform  should  not  be  overst 
procedures  could  produce  elt^ 
ary  or  restrictive  congressional  policies — and 
Congress  could  carry  out  all  of  the  prescribed 
studies  and  reviews,  on  tlme^  and  come  up 
with  a  carefully  crafted  budg^  which  turned 
ort  to  be  very  wrong.  The  pew  act  won't 
prevent  mistakes.  But  It  ought  to  produce 
the  likelihood  of  inflation  py  inattention, 
and  should  curb  the  confusion  and  delays 
which  have  been  so  damaging  to  the  econ- 
omy, to  the  image  of  Congress,  and  to  the 
agencies  and  individuals  denendent  on  the 
timely,  orderly  flow  of  federallCunds. 
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THE  POLITICS  OP  BUSING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  ha^  always  been 
the  basic  concern  of  intetested  citizens 
and  parents.  Yet,  the  issue  of  education 
has  been  caught  up  in  ettiotional  seeds 
of  political  busing.  | 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
amendments  on  the  Senate  floor  several 
weeks  ago,  I  voted  to  support  the  anti- 
busing  measures  in  ordeiJ  to  focus  our 
attention  on  the  real  issues  of  education. 

An  article  by  my  fiend,  Clayton 
Pritchey,  appesuing  in  the  Washington 


Post  of  June  1,  snxms  up 


challenges  of  the  issue,  stt  ting : 


the  emotional 


The  Gallup  Poll  finds  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  stlU  favor  public  school  integra- 
tion, but  few — black  or  white — believe  that 
busing  pupils  from  one  school  district  to 
another  Is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

That  article  goes  on  to  mention  that: 

When  the  National  Black  PoUtlcal  Con- 
vention was  held  In  Garry,  (Gary)  Ind.,  it 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  busing  that 
is  based  on  the  "false  notion  that  black 
children  are  unable  to  learn  unless  they  are 
in  the  same  setting  as  white  children." 

I  believe  we  must  heal  the  increasing 
divisions  and  chasms  in  our  society  when 
polarization  of  emotional  issues  clouds 
the  real  issue  of  quality  education  for 
our  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Pritchey  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Politics  of  Busing 
(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 

If  there  Is  one  Issue  nearly  all  Democratic 
politicians — Including  many  liberals  and 
blacks — long  to  get  rid  of.  It  Is  school  busing 
for  racial  balance,  and  nobody  knows  this 
better  than  Mr.  Nixon,  who  Is  a  master  at 
keeping  it  alive. 

The  President  is  sending  up  signals  that 
he  win  veto  the  $24  bUlion  Senate  education 
bill  if  It  emerges  from  conference  as  It 
stands.  The  Senate  bill  Is  not  as  adamant 
against  busing  as  the  House  bill,  which  he 
favors.  A  veto  would  send  the  legislation 
back  to  Capitol  Hill  for  another  round  of 
inflammatory  debate  and  further  agitation 
of  this  divisive  issue. 

Except  for  "forced"  busing,  the  Democrats 
are  pretty  well  rid  of  the  emotional  issues 
that  Mr.  Nixon  exploited  so  effectively  in 
1972 — especially  amnesty,  marijuana  and 
abortion.  Time  is  eroding  the  first  two,  and 
the  Supreme  Covirt  has  to  a  large  degree 
taken  the  heat  off  the  politicians  by  outlaw- 
ing state  antlabortlon  laws. 

The  Democratic  and  Republican  liberals 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  hoping  that  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  next  week  or  two  wiU 
also  defuse  the  busing  issue  when  it  rules 
on  the  now  famous  Detroit  school  case,  which 
involves  a  lower  court  order  compeUlng  the 
busing  of  suburban  white  children  to  black 
schools  in  the  core  of  the  city  as  part  of  a 
metropolitan  desegregation  plan. 

A  growing  number  of  clvU  rights  sup- 
porters would  not  be  too  disappointed  if  the 
high  court  found  a  compromise  formula  that 
would  ameliorate  the  passions  that  have  been 
aroused  by  the  Issue.  Part  of  their  concern 
is  that  a  continuing  all-out  flght  over  the 
xmcertaln  benefits  of  extreme  busing  may 
provoke  a  backlash  that  would  seriously  en- 
danger racial  progress  on  other  major  fronts, 
such  as  employment,  bousing  and  politics. 

The  black  community  itself  seems  to  have 
little  enthiislasm  for  the  kind  of  solution 
typified  by  the  Detroit  case.  The  Oallup  Poll 
finds  that  a  majority  of  Americans  still  favor 
public  school  Integration,  but  few — black  or 
white — believe  that  busing  pupils  from  one 
school  district  to  another  is  the  best  way  to 
do  it.  Only  9  per  cent  of  blacks  and  4  per  cent 
of  whites  favor  such  busing. 

When  the  National  Black  Political  Conven- 
tion was  held  In  Gary,  Ind.,  it  passed  a 
resolution  condemning  busing  that  is  based 
on  the  "false  notion  that  black  children  are 
unable  to  learn  unless  they  are  In  the  same 
setting  as  white  children."  Instead,  it  said, 
"blacks  should  be  given  control  of  schools 
in  Negro  areas,  and  more  money  should  be 
spent  there  to  achieve  quality  education." 


Suiting  action  to  the  words,  the  Atlanta 
branch  of  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  sup- 
ported a  minimal  classroom  integration  plan 
1 1  return  for  a  pledge  giving  blacks  substan- 
tial control  over  school  administration  In 
Georgia's  largest  city.  The  national  office  of 
NAACP  disapproved  of  the  action,  but  later 
Its  general  counsel  reported  there  was  a 
movement  under  way  In  other  cities  to  adopt 
the  Atlanta  formula. 

Rep.  Shirley  Chlsholm  (D-N.Y.) ,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  says  parents  of  children  in  commu- 
nity-controlled schools  tell  her  that  their 
offspring  are  learning  to  read  better,  are 
developing  a  better  attitude  toward  school 
and  have  teachers — mostly  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan — who  are  "concerned  and  committed 
to  educating  their  children." 

She  says  she  flnds  it  difficult  "to  argue 
with  parents  who  for  the  first  time  have 
some  faith  in  the  educational  process."  Also, 
she  added,  some  of  her  fellow  members  in 
the  Black  Caucus  are  having  second  thoughts 
about  fighting  further  for  forced  busing.  In 
the  recent  Senate  vote  on  busing,  signifi- 
cantly, several  outstanding  liberals  in  both 
parties  wavered  for  the  first  time. 

Another  leading  member  of  the  Black 
Caucus.  Rep.  Louis  Stokes  (D-Ohlo)  said 
only  a  few  days  ago  that  "bvislng  is  not  a  real 
issue."  At  most,  he  declared,  "it  Is  one  of  the 
tools  of  desegregation.  Politicians  have 
brought  the  issue  to  the  front  because  It  is 
an  emotional  issue." 

One  of  the  nation's  most  liberal  mayors, 
Boston's  Kevin  White,  has  been  a  civil 
rights  leader  for  years,  but  he  is  now  saying, 
"I  am  for  Integration,  and  I  am  against 
forced  busing.  And  they  are  not  mutually 
exclusive." 

The  Democrats  feel  that  If  the  busing  Issue 
can  be  put  on  a  back  bvimer,  their  electoral 
chances  this  fall  and  In  the  1976  presidential 
race  wlU  be  greatly  enhanced.  Their  aim,  of 
course,  is  to  concentrate  attention  on  Water- 
gate and  the  need  for  restoring  morality  In 
government. 


precedented  broadcasting  techniques. 
Through  live  remotes,  not  recorded  pro- 
grams, WGN  brought  the  music  of  the 
big  name  bands  into  the  homes  of  listen- 
ers. 

In  April  of  1948,  WGN  television  began 
daily  broadcasting.  The  station  quickly 
won  a  reputation  for  outstanding  pro- 
graming. Its  selection  to  be  one  of  the  few 
participants  and  originators  of  the  first 
satellite  telecast  allowed  Telstar  to  beam 
across  the  world  a  portion  of  a  Chicago 
C^bs  baseball  game. 

Sports  broadcasting  is  one  field  in 
which  WGN  remains  unsurpassed.  Today 
the  station  originates  more  live  sports 
programs  than  any  other  station  in  the 
Nation. 

WGN's  accomplishments  in  educa- 
tional and  children's  programs  are  also 
well  known.  The  Peabody  Award,  the 
most  prestigious  of  all  broadcast  awards, 
has  been  given  to  the  station  four  times 
during  its  career  in  television. 

WGN  Continental  Broadcasting  Co. 
has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence over  the  past  50  years  and  it 
continues  to  provide  programs  which 
serve  the  Interests  of  Chicago,  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Nation. 

I  congratulate  WGN  Continental 
Broadcasting  Co.  on  its  50th  anniversary. 


WGN  CONTINENTAL  BROADCASTING 
CO.  CELEBRATES  ITS  50TH  AN- 
I^IVERSARY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  the  last 
50  years  WGN  Continental  Broadcasting 
Co.  has  provided  its  radio  and  television 
audiences  with  the  finest  in  entertain- 
ment and  balanced  programing.  The 
station's  outstanding  career  has  been 
marked  by  iimovative  approaches  toward 
broadcasting. 

In  1925,  WON  was  the  first  station  to 
broadcast  the  controversial  Scopes  Trial 
from  Dayton,  Term.,  bringing  the  debates 
between  Clso^nce  Darrow  and  William 
Jetmings  Bryant  live  to  Chicago  radio 
listeners. 

Then  in  1929,  WGN  helped  speed  the 
nationwide  adoption  of  the  police  radio 
system  when  it  undertook  relaying  police 
messages  to  detectives  in  squad  cars. 

The  station  also  led  the  field  in  provid- 
ing excellent  entertainment.  Amos  and 
Andy  began  their  radio  careers  on  WGN 
in  1926  as  a  comedy  tesmi  known  tis  Sam 
n'  Henry.  "Little  Orphan  Annie,"  which 
became  one  of  the  Nation's  most  popular 
radio  serials,  was  first  drtmiatized  on 
WGN  in  1930  with  Shirley  Bell  "Cole" 
in  the  title  role. 

During  the  1930's  much  of  the  Nation's 
radio  programing  originated  in  Chicago 
and    WGN    continued    to   initiate    tm- 


ARE  THERE  ANY  AMERICAN  POETB? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
taught  that  poetry  can  be  the  highest 
form  of  man's  verbal  expression,  but  in 
the  course  of  our  own  busy  activities  we 
often  settle  for  the  dross  of  prose,  rather 
than  seeking  the  enrichment  of  poetry. 

A  lady  who  has  long  raised  our  sights 
In  this  regard  is  Mrs.  Hugh  "Marie" 
Bullock.  She  has  contributed  immensely 
to  the  development  of  poetry  by  empha- 
sizing its  qualities  and  by  bringing  it 
closer  to  the  mainstream  of  our  lives. 

President  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Poets,  she  deserves  special  thanks  and 
special  praise  for  all  she  has  done  to  en- 
hance our  cultural  well-being. 

I  well  remember  that  when  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  began  its 
excellent  program  of  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  poets  and  poetry  in  our  Na- 
tion's schools,  the  Academy  of  American 
Poets  was  a  partner  in  this  initiative. 

This  is  but  one  exsunple  of  the  leader- 
ship role  Mrs.  Bullock  has  played. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  re- 
cent article  by  the  late  Pulitizer  Prize- 
wiiming  poet,  Mark  Van  Doren.  sum- 
marizing some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  Mrs.  Bullock. 

The  article  was  published  in  Saturday 
Review/lVorld,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ark  Tuere  Ant   Aicebxcam  Poets? 
(By  Mark  Van  Doren) 

(Note. — Shwtly  before  his  death  In  1972, 
Mark  Van  Daren,  Pulitzer  Prize  poet,  wrote 
thU  tribute  to  Marie  O.  BtUlock,  guiding 
spirit  of  The  Academy  of  American  Poets, 
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This  article  was  among  his  unpublished 
papers.) 

When  The  Academy  of  American  Poets 
wa«  founded  In  1934,  someone  wrote  to  Ber> 
nard  Shaw,  asking  him  to  say  a  good  word 
for  the  new  group.  Shaw  promptly  replied  In 
his  fine,  spidery  handwriting.  "Are  there 
any  American  poets?" 

Today,  Just  forty  years  later,  the  list  of 
poets  given  the  academy's  yearly  grant  stands 
as  eloquent  answer  to  Shaw's  question:  The 
grantees  have  included  E.  E.  Cummlngs, 
Robert  Frost.  William  Carlos  Williams.  Mari- 
anne Moore,  Archibald  MacLelsb,  and  Howard 
Nemerov. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  $10,000  annual 
poet's  grant,  the  academy  sponsors  poetry 
contests  In  dozens  of  colleges;  holds  poetry 
readings  In  schools,  libraries,  and  public 
parks;  and  within  the  past  few  years  has 
helped  to  get  the  names  and  faces  of  Ameri- 
can poets  on  millions  of  postage  stamps. 
Quietly  but  effectively,  the  academy  has 
helped  to  make  poetry  a  living  force  in  our 
national  life. 

The  main  personality  behind  this  accom- 
plishment Is  Marie  Graves  Bullock,  a  modest 
New  York  City  resident  whose  aim  and  dream 
Is  simply  to  bring  poetry  more  Into  the 
American  mainstream.  In  saying  that  Mrs. 
BuUock  Is  modest,  I  am  not  being  conven- 
tionally polite:  She  Is  so  genuinely  modest 
that  I  have  not  asked  her  permission  to  write 
this  account  of  her  work,  for  I  am  siu-e  she 
would  say  no. 

Nonetheless,  hers  Is  a  story  that  deserves 
telling.  She  was  born  Just  before  World  War 
I  in  Paris,  to  American  parents,  and  she 
spent  her  youth  abroad.  Her  life  In  the 
United  States  following  her  marriage  In  1933 
might  easily  have  been  nothing  but  the  life 
of  a  society  leader,  for  she  was  and  is  bril- 
liant, vivacious,  and  beautiful.  But  she  had 
a  consuming  Interest  in  poetry  that  carried 
her  almost  at  once  into  the  company  of 
poets  and  Into  a  study  of  their  art. 

Remembering  the  honor  paid  to  poets  in 
Europe,  she  was  distressed  by  what  seemed 
to  her  the  indifference,  even  the  contempt, 
with  which  they  were  treated  in  the  United 
States.  What  especially  struck  her  was  the 
hard  time  they  had  financially.  None  of 
them — literally  none — made  a  living  from 
writing  poems.  She  also  knew  how  few 
writers  of  any  kind  are  kept  alive  by  royal- 
ties alone — the  percentage  Is  pltllully 
small — but  It  was  enough  for  her  that  her 
favorite  kind  of  writer  was  notoriously  ill  re- 
warded, and  she  determined  to  do  something 

8kbOUt  It. 

I  don't  remember  Just  what  year  It  was 
when  Marie  Bullock  and  I  had  our  first  con- 
versation, but  I'm  pretty  sure  it  was  after 
The  Academy  of  American  Poets  had  been 
Incorporated,  In  1934.  She  had  moved  quick- 
ly, within  the  year  following  her  marriage, 
to  realize  her  dream  of  enabling  at  least 
one  American  poet  a  year  to  write  aa  he 
pleased  and  when  he  pleased. 

The  academy's  original  mcorporators  were 
Charles  Hanson  Towne,  Rldgely  Torrence, 
Joseph  Auslander  and  his  wife,  Audrey  Wur- 
demann,  and,  of  course,  Marie  Bullock.  And 
the  original  Board  of  Chancellors  Included 
J.  Donald  Adams,  William  Rose  Ben6t,  Henry 
8.  Canby,  Max  Eastman,  Robert  M.  Hutch- 
Ins,  Robinson  JeSers,  Archibald  MacLelsh, 
and  F.  O.  Matthlessen. 

From  the  outset,  Mrs.  Bullock's  energy, 
confidence,  and  resourcefulness  were  limit- 
less. Nothing,  naturally,  was  more  Important 
than  raising  the  money  with  which  Fellows — 
as  the  poets  honored  by  the  academy  were 
called — were  paid  their  stipends.  That  was 
the  big  Job  and  In  many  ways  the  least  at- 
tractive, for  we  all  hate  to  beg.  Meetings, 
however,  were  held  everywhere — for  Instance, 
in  Wall  Street  offices  during  lunch  hours. 

Since  then  the  academy  has  been  active 
indeed.   More   and    more   money   has   been 
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raised,  and  more  and  more  functions  have 
been  added,  though  the  s^ectlon  and  ap- 
pointment of  Fellows  remains  central  and 
fundamental.  I 

One  of  the  most  admirable  and  useful  of 
these  secondary  academy  functions  Is  the 
Lament  Poetry  Selection.  Sflartlng  from  the 
premise  that  it  is  not  easy  lor  poets  to  find 
publishers,  the  academy  began  asking  pub- 
lishers whether  they  had  an  hand  a  good 
poetry  manuscript  that  tbsr  were  hesitant 
to  accept  because  they  doubted  it  would  sell. 
If  the  answer  was  yes,  the*  were  asked  to 
submit  the  manuscript  to  b  committee  of 
the  academy  that  would  gsmpare  It  with 
others  sent  in  by  competing  publishers.  The 
volume  Judged  best  would  tjien  be  given  by 
the  academy  a  guaranteed  sale  before  publi- 
cation of  a  thousand  coplis.  The  Lamont 
Poetry  Selection  Judges  asi  umed  that  this 
would  persuade  the  wlnnt  kg  publisher  to 
print  the  volume. 

The  idea  worked,  and  an  mpresslve  series 
of  volumes  has  resulted;  not  e  of  them  would 
have  appeared  otherwise.  1  he  poet  chosen, 
it  was  stipulated,  would  b<  previously  un- 
published. Nothing  about  th  i  Lamont  Poetry 
Selection  was  more  telling,  probably,  than 
this  proviso. 

The  academy  promotes  annual  poetry 
contests  at  sixty  colleges,  with  prizes  of 
9100.  Regional  poetry  circuits  provide  read- 
ing toixrs  for  poets;  on  the  average,  there  are 
ten  colleges  to  a  region.  And  since  1963  the 
academy  has  presented  poetry  readings  In 
New  York  City's  Guggenheim  Musexim  and 
In  the  Donnell  branch  of  thf  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library.  It  has  also  presented  readings 
and  discussions  on  contemtorary  poetry  to 
elementary.  Junior,  and  seiior  high  school 
students  and  their  teachers  tn  the  New  York 
public  school  system — a  program  so  success- 
ful that  It  has  become  the  itiodel  for  similar 
programs  In  many  other  Adkerlcan  cities. 

All  the  while.  It  has  bfen  the  glowing 
presence  of  Marie  Bullock  «iat  has  brought 
all  these  things  to  pass  an(|  has  made  them 
so  fabulously  successful.  American  poets, 
and  American  letters  generally,  owe  her  and 
the  academy  a  debt  whose  ^xtent  Is  still  in- 
sufficiently recognized. 
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CHANCELLOR  DEAN  H.  McHENRY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing educator.  Chancellor  Dean  E. 
McHenry,  has  decided  tq  take  early  re- 
tirement after  35  years  aj  the  University 
of  California,  13  of  whic^  he  has  served 
as  chancellor  of  its  campus  at  Santa 
Cruz.  Chancellor  McHenly  has  been  an 
outstanding  administrator  as  well  as 
educator. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  Santa  Cruz 
knows  that  a  bold  expenment  in  plan- 
ning and  design  has  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  campuses  In 
America.  In  the  past  13  years  In  con- 
structing this  campus.  Chancellor  Mc- 
Henry has  gone  throudi  many  cycles 
and  experiences,  some  off  them  frustrat- 
ing and  many  rewarding j  An  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Sunday!  April  7,  1974, 
edition  of  the  Los  Angelei  Times  by  Wil- 
liam Trombley,  describeskome  of  his  ex- 
periences common  to  educators.  I  pay 
tribute  to  Chancellor  MfcHenry  for  his 
outstanding  accomplishments  and  the 
great  contribution  he  his  made  to  the 
field  of  higher  education.] 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that  the  ar- 
ticle already  mentioned  about  Chancellor 
McHenry  be  printed  in  ttie  Record. 

There  being  no  object  Ion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printer  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Santa  Cbxtz  Chancellor  Sating  Farewell, 
With  PamE  and  Hope 
(By  William  Trombl  iy) 
For  13  ye«u-s,  Chancellor  Deaa  E.  McHenry 
has  been  the  guiding  spirit  be'  kind  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  remarka  >Ie  campus  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

McHenry  was  there  before  the  first  ground 
was  tiirned  on  the  beautiful  24>00-acre  cam- 
pus overlooking  Monterey  Bay 
before  the  first  faculty  memlier  was  hired, 
before  the  first  students  arrived  In  the  fall 
of  1965. 

He  has  watched  part  of  the  Original  dream 
come  true — the  emergence  ot  a  series  of 
small,  residential  colleges  (eight  so  far), 
nestled  among  oak  and  redwood  trees.  As 
McHenry  hopes,  each  college  Is  small  enough 
to  retain  a  sense  of  community,  yet  the  total 
campus  Is  large  enough  to  suoport  excellent 
llbrsiry  and  laboratory  facUltle  i  and  cultviral 
events. 

The  chancellor  has  survlvec  student  dis- 
turbances, the  development  of  a  student 
life-style  he  finds  personally  dismaying  and 
budget  cuts  that  have  mado  some  of  the 
original  plans  for  Santa  Cruz  unattainable. 

Now,  at  63,  McHenry  has  cUosen  early  re- 
tirement, and  he  will  leave  tfie  chancellor- 
ship at  the  end  of  June.  Why? 

"You'll  think  this  is  bogus,]'  he  said  over 
a  bowl  of  clam  chowder  in  a  student-run 
coffee  shop  recently,  "but  I  jthlnk  an  old 
duck  ought  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  make 
some  room  for  the  next  genenatlon." 

"I  can  afford  It,"  McHenryFsald.  "I  have 
some  money.  I'm  at  the  maximum  in  the 
UC  retirement  system  (after  135  years  with 
the  university)  and  I'm  going  to  do  some 
interesting  things  while  I  stlf  can." 

McHenry  and  his  wife  Jane  [own  a  40-acre 
farm  at  Bonny  Doon,  about  io  miles  north 
of  the  campus,  where  they  plao  to  raise  wine 
grapes  and  Christmas  trees  a^d  enjoy  some 
of  the  bucoUc  life  McHenry  recalls  from  his 
youth  on  a  small  farm  near  liompoc. 

They  also  plan  to  travel,  land  McHenry 
wtmts  to  write  a  book,  either  at>out  UC  Santa 
Cruz  or,  more  generally,  abou 
tlon  In  higher  education. 

And  there  Is  one  more  plei 
ment  the  chancellor  expects 
full. 

"I'm  going  to  spend  a  full 
the  library,"  he  said.  "In  all  ' 
never  been  able  to  get  Into 
more  than  a  half  hour  and  I'm!  about  13  years 
behind  in  my  reading." 

Lookmg  back,  McHenry  believes  there  have 
been  more  successes  than  fulures  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  experiment.  I 

"This  is  a  magnificent  setting  for  an  edu- 
cational Institution  and  I  think  we've  devel- 
oped it  with  great  sensitivity,^  he  said.  "I'm 
very  proud  of  the  archltecturajl  awards  we've 
won  ...  we  have  fewer  monstrosities  than 
most  campuses. 

"The  faculty  Is  remarkable.  If  I  leave  a 
legacy,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  ialk  about  the 
faculty.  We  got,  by  and  large,!  people  off  the 
top  of  the  deck,  the  cream  oil  the  country's 
graduate  schools.  | 

"I  think  we've  done  pretty  well  In  finding 
people  who  are  not  Just  researchers  or  not 
Just  teachers  but  who  genuinely  combine  the 
two.  They  represent  a  group  wdu  don't  mind 
being  stuck  with  over  the  long  plateau  we 
are  facing." 

McHenry  was  referring  to  cutbacks  in  the 
planned  size  of  UC  Santa  Cru^. 

When  the  campus  opened,  ft  was  thoxight 
the  eventual  enrollment  wouK  I  be  about  27,- 
500  divided  among  20  or  25  separate  residen- 
tial colleges. 

However,  higher  educational  enrollments 
have  leveled  off  in  California 
of    the    nation    and    budgets 
tighter. 

As  a  result,  last  spring  th4  UC  Board  of 
Regents  set  an  enrollment  oiling  of  7,500 
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ure  of  retire- 
savor  to  the 

eiy  a  week  In 
aese  years  I've 
the  library  for 


as  In  the  rest 
have   become 


by  the  year  1980-61  (there  are  about  5,000 
students  on  campus  this  year). 

This  is  the  "plateau"  the  chancellor  talked 
about. 

The  combination  of  a  youthful  faculty  and 
slower  enrollment  growth  means  there  will 
be  few  new  faculty  appointments  in  the 
1980s  and  1990s,  a  situation  that  worries 
McHenry. 

"We've  Just  got  to  have  people  retiring  in 
those  years,"  he  said,  "so  we  can  get  new 
people,  new  ideas,  new  talent  percolating 
into  the  campus.  Othervrtse  we'll  ossify." 

To  esse  this  problem,  McHenry  has  asked 
statewide  officials  for  permission  to  fill  half 
of  his  aUotment  of  16  new  faculty  positions 
next  year  with  tenured  professors  In  their 
50s,  professors  who  can  be  expected  to  retire 
In  the  1980s. 

McHenry  also  hopes  for  some  relief  from 
the  present  requirement  that  the  campus 
attain  a  student-faculty  ratio  of  18-to-l  next 
year. 

Originally  It  was  planned  that  UC  Santa 
Cruz,  which  tries  to  provide  smaU-group  in- 
struction for  undergraduates,  would  be  given 
a  decade  or  more  to  res^h  the  university- 
wide  student-faculty  ratio. 

However,  the  budget  demands  of  recent 
yews  have  robbed  Santa  Cruz  of  that  pre- 
cious growth  time.  Now  the  campus  is  being 
asked  to  achieve  a  teacher-student  ratio 
that  Is  higher  than  those  of  UC  Berkeley  or 
UCLA,  a  situation  McHenry  regards  as  unjust 
and  unwise. 

"The  greatest  deficit  we  have  in  terms  of 
becoming  a  well  rounded,  small  imlverslty 
Is  our  lack  of  professional  schools,"  he  said. 
The  early  plans  for  UC  Santa  Cruz  In- 
cluded professional  schools  in  engineering, 
business  administration  and  other  fields, 
but  none  of  these  have  come  Into  being, 
again  because  of  the  combined  effects  of 
lower  enroUments  and  tighter  budgets 
throughout  the  UC  system. 

Now  McHenry  hopes  that  a  school  of  en- 
vironmental design,  including  landscape  de- 
sign and  regional  planning,  will  be  included 
In  the  1976-76  budget. 

He  has  started  a  study  to  see  what  might 
be  done  In  the  health  sciences. 

"We're  not  thinking  of  a  medical  school," 
the  chancellor  said,  "but  we  think  there  are 
some  peripheral  areas  in  which  we  might 
be  able  to  train  some  advanced  technicians 
In  health  sciences." 

There  are  a  dozen  PhJ3.  programs  and 
about  300  graduate  students  on  campus,  but 
UC  Santa  Crviz  remains  predominantly  an 
undergraduate  institution. 

Demand  for  admission  Is  heavy,  although 
it  slackened  somewhat  this  year  in  the  wake 
of  a  series  of  grisly  murders  In  the  Santa 
Cruz  area. 

"Our  students  are  still  extraordinary,"  the 
chanceUor  said,  "partly  through  self-selec- 
tion. Only  the  best  seem  to  apply." 

If  competition  to  enter  UC  Santa  Cruz  Is 
still  keen  It  becomes  less  so  once  a  student 
has  enrolled.  The  campus  is  the  only  one 
in  the  UC  system  where  traditional  letter 
grades  have  been  largely  replaced  by  a 
"Passed"  or  "No  Report"  system. 

Although  a  student  never  falls  a  course,  he 
must  maintain  satisfactory  progress  toward 
a  degree  or  be  subject  to  disqualification. 

McHenry  opposed  nontradltlonal  grading 
in  the  early  years  but  now  is  a  strong  sup- 
porter. 

'Of  all  the  experiments  we've  attempted 
here,  perhaps  one  of  the  clearest  successes 
is  the  grading  system,"  the  chancellor  said, 
although  he  conceded  there  was  a  "chronic 
problem"  of  persuading  the  best  graduate 
and  professional  schools  to  accept  the  writ- 
ten evaluations  Santa  Cruz  faciUty  mem- 
bers provide  in  lieu  of  grades. 

McHenry  is  proud  of  the  academic  achieve- 
ments of  Santa  Cruz  students  but  their  per- 
sonal behavior  sometimes  has  caused  him 
anguish. 


A  low  point  eame  In  October,  IBM,  when 
protesting  students  disrupted  a  regents' 
meeting  on  campus  and  one  or  two  regents 
were  pushed  around  In  the  process. 

(That  incident,  and  another  at  UCLA  th© 
following  spring,  caused  the  regents  to  can- 
cel campus  meetings,  a  practice  they  are  only 
now  cautiously  resuming.) 

The  increasing  popularity  of  long  hair, 
strange  dress,  marijuana  smoking  and  casual 
sexual  behavior  have  been  upsetting  to  Mc- 
Henry. 

"I  have  to  confess  I  don't  like  beards  and 
an  unkempt  appearance,"  he  said.  "I  wonder, 
•what's  he  protestmg  behind  the  beard  and 
the  long  hair?  What's  he  trying  to  convey?'  " 
"But  I've  had  to  reconcile.  I  have  one  son 
who  wears  a  beard.  I  wish  he  didn't,  but  It 
doesn't  mean  I  don't  love  him  and  I  certainly 
respect  him." 

Then  McHenry  flashed  a  characteristic  ear- 
to-ear  grin,  an  expression  that  somehow  man- 
ages to  contain  both  Joy  and  sadness,  and 
added : 

"I  guess  I've  never  gotten  over  It.  It's  one 
of  the  very  minor  reasons  I'm  retiring  now. 
The  most  blatant  period  of  the  student  re- 
volt is  over,  but  it  would  be  worrisome  for 
me  to  have  to  continue  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  way  young  people  behave." 

McHenry  often  is  called  upon  to  defend 
this  way  of  life  and  the  apparent  lack  of  am- 
bition of  many  Santa  Cruz  students  before 
hostile  audiences. 

He  recaUed  a  recent  service  club  meeting. 
A  businessman  said  he  knew  of  a  UC  Santa 
Cruz  graduate  who  was  working  as  a  Janitor 
and  another  who  was  a  lineman  for  a  utility 
company.  The  businessman  thought  tax- 
payers' money  had  been  wasted  on  these  stu- 
dents. But  McHenry  disagreed: 

"I  told  him  I  thought  their  goals  would 
change  and  they  might  both  become  vice 
presidents  some  day  and  they  would  be  better 
vice  presidents  because  they  worked  at  those 
Jobs  and  came  up  through  the  ranks." 

McHenry  described  a  "downward  escala- 
tion" process  that  sometimes  takes  place  on 
this  mellow  campus. 

"Many  a  youngster  comes  in  here  from  a 
famUy  earning  $100,000  or  more  a  year  and 
goes  out  having  learned  to  live  on  $100  or 
$200  a  month,"  he  said. 

"Students  find  a  certain  tranquility  here. 
It's  not  aU  bad.  People  find  a  way  of  life  that 
Is  not  entirely  attached  to  money  grubbing. 
"At  least,  these  are  the  best  arguments  I 
can  muster  and  I  believe  them.  All  In  all, 
the  product  here  is  pretty  good." 

If  that  Is  so.  It  is  to  part  due  to  McHenry, 
who  has  placed  his  personal  Imprint  on  the 
educational  Institution  he  is  about  to  leave. 


CONSERVATION  SERVICE  AWARD 


Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  pride  for  all  Wyomingites 
that  we  learned  yesterday  two  of  our 
citizens,  Mr.  Tom  Bell  of  Lander,  Wyo., 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Murie  of  Moose, 
Wyo.,  will  be  recipients  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Service  Award,  to  be  presented  by 
Secretary  Rogers  Morton  at  the  42nd 
Annual  Interior  Department  Awards 
Convocation. 

No  two  more  deserving  individuals 
could  have  been  chosen  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  receive  the  esteemed 
Conservation  Service  Award.  Both  Tom 
Bell  and  Mardy  Murie  have  cwnmitted 
their  lives  to  service  in  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. And  it  is  no  overstatement  on 
their  respective  accomplishments  to  sug- 
gest that  we  live  in  a  better  world  for 
their  efforts. 

Trained  as  a  biologist,  Tom  Bell  has 
been  a  teacher,  worked  for  the  Wyoming 


Oame  and  Fish  Commission,  served  as 
executive  director  of  tiie  Wyoming  Out- 
door Coordinating  Coimcil,  and  Is  now 
editor  of  the  High  Country  News,  the 
biweekly  voice  of  environmental  con- 
cern   throughout     the     Intermountain 
West.  When  Tom  took  over  the  paper  5 
years  ago,  it  was  an  obscure  little  publi- 
cation known  as  Camping  News  Weekly. 
To  keep  the  paper  alive,  he  has  sacri- 
ficed his  personal  fortune  as  well  as  5 
years  of  hard  labor  in  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence   in    the    field    of    environmental 
journalism.    Today    the    High   Country 
News  is  recognized  as  among  the  major, 
and  certainly  most  effective,  newspapers 
dedicated  to  the  conservation  movement. 
Readers  can  be  found  in  nearly  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  several  more  in 
foreign  countries,  and  I  think  Tom  Bell's 
selection  as  a  recipient  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Service  Award  attests  to  the  fact 
that  the  clarion  call  of  the  High  Country 
News  is  heard  within  the  halls  of  the 
Interior  Department  Itself. 

There  can  be  no  justice  by  even  my 
best  efforts  to  describe  Mardy  Murie 
when  those  efforts  are  matched  against 
the  actual  experience  of  having  known 
this  truly  remarkable  person.  Among  the 
few  true  veterans  of  the  American  en- 
vironmental movement,  Mardy's  spirit 
and  conviction  bum  ever  brighter  with 
each  passing  year.  Her  perpetual  en- 
thusiasm and  love  for  the  wildlands  of 
America  have  become  an  inspiration  for 
thousands  of  young  conservationists. 

With  her  late  husband  Olaus,  the  noted 
American  naturalist  and  definitive  au- 
thority on  the  wapiti  or  elk.  Mardy  au- 
thored books  which  to  this  day  are  treas- 
ures in  environmental  literature.  In  her 
own  right,  she  has  written  "Two  in  the 
Par  North,"  recounting  her  life  and  ex- 
periences with  Olaus  Murie,  and  numer- 
ous articles  for  such  noted  publications 
as  The  Living  Wilderness  and  Natural 
History.  It  would  be  an  almost  impossi- 
ble task  to  account  for  the  many  honors 
and  positions  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  Mardy  Murie  In  recognition  of  her 
work  in  behalf  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment. That  she  should  now  be  selected 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  to  receive 
the  Conservation  Service  Award  seems 
to  me  the  obvious  progression  In  the 
course  course  of  these  honors.  Yet  I  know 
I  am  not  alone  in  the  conviction  that  we 
can   never   give   to   Mardy   Murie   the 
honors  which  could  match  the  things 
she  has  given  to  us.  If  we  are  strong 
enough  to  the  task,  we  wil  honor  her 
best  by  our  personal  efforts  made  in  the 
spirit  of  the  philosophy  which  Mardy 
shared  with  Olaus  that  "...  if  mankind 
is  worth  saving  at  all,  he  needs  some  of 
his  natural  earth  left  for  occasional  re- 
treat." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  but  one  of  many 
who  feels  a  little  fortunate  in  knowing 
that  Wyoming  has  two  fine  citizens  de- 
serving of  the  Conservation  Service 
Award.  I  feel  especially  fortunate  be- 
cause the  selection  of  Tom  Bell  and 
Mardy  Murie  for  this  honor  is  demon- 
strative of  the  fact  that  they  care  for  us 
and  the  world  we  live  in.  And  I  am  happy 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  prcvided 
an  occasion  by  which  we  could  show  how 
much  we  care  for  them. 
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LOS   ANGELES   DEPUTY    CHIEP   OF 
POLICE  ROGER  MDRDOCK 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  retirement  of  Los  Angeles 
Deputy  Chief  of  PoUce  Roger  E.  Mur- 
dock  on  June  30,  1974  by  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  chronicle  of  a  most 
distinguished  career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R£C0RB 
as  follows: 

Throughout  the  United  States,  If  not  the 
world,  no  municipal  law  enforcement  agency 
18  more  highly  regarded  than  the  laa  An- 
geles Police  Department.  The  reputaUon  it 
holds  today  was  sought  after  and  atUlned 
during  the  career  of  Roger  E.  Murdoclc — a 
car«er  that  spans  more  than  42  years  of 
exemplary  service  to  the  Department  and 
the  people  of  Los  Angeles.  Thus,  any  attempt 
to  catalog  his  accomplishments  tends  to  be- 
come less  a  biography  than  testimony  to  the 
attainments  of  the  Department  he  has  served 
60  long  and  well. 

Roger  Murdock  has  Uved  In  Los  Angeles 
for  all  but  the  first  six  months  of  his  life. 
Two  years  before  his  birth  In  St.  Johns, 
Michigan,  In  1909,  the  Department  estab- 
lished Its  first  Detective  Bureau  which  he 
would  one  day  command.  As  an  infant  new- 
comer to  Loe  Angeles,  his  eyes  doubtlessly 
widened  In  wonder  at  the  sight  of  the  De- 
partment's first  "gas"  automobile — a  two- 
cylinder  conveyance  capable  of  reaching  the 
speed  of  25  miles  an  hour.  Some  four  de- 
cades later,  Roger  Murdock  would  find  him- 
self in  charge  of  430  officers  coping  with  the 
specific  problem  of  automobile  traffic. 

At  the  age  of  22,  Roger  Murdock  became 
%  Los  Angeles  Policeman  assigned  to  what 
la  now  Harbor  Division.  He  was  wearing  a 
Sergeant's  stripes  nine  years  later  when  he 
was  graduated  with  high  honors  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Public  Admin- 
istration, earned  during  off-duty  hours. 

As  an  undergraduate,  he  was  elected  to  Phi 
Sigma  Alpha  (Honorary  Political  Science 
Fraternity)  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi  (Honorary 
Scholastic  Fraternity),  University  of  South- 
em  California. 

His  competence  as  a  field  officer,  supervi- 
sor and  Police  Academy  Instructor  brought 
him  ever-Increasing  recognition.  By  1950 — 
Just  ten  years  after  his  first  promotion — 
Roger  Murdock  had  advanced  to  Lieutenant, 
Captain,  Inspector  and  Deputy  Chief.  He  had 
never  failed  to  be  among  the  top  three  candi- 
dates In  every  promotional  examination. 

During  almoet  all  of  the  17  ensuing  years 
(1950-1967)  Deputy  Chief  Murdock  headed 
the  Patrol  Bureau,  responsible  for  all  uni- 
formed operations  of  the  Department's  17 
geographic  divisions.  In  this  capacity,  be  was 
Field  Commander  during  such  trying  occur- 
rences as  the  Bel  Air  fire,  Baldwin  Hills 
dam  disaster  and  the  Watts  riots. 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  he  placed  in  the 
top  three  In  the  examination  for  Chief  of 
Police.  Although  he  was  never  to  seek  that 
office  again.  It  was  his  to  occupy  five  years 
ago  when  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners 
elevated  him  to  Chief  of  Police  following  the 
retirement  of  Chief  Thomas  Heddln  and  pre- 
ceding the  appointment  of  Chief  Edward  M. 
Davis. 

Selected  by  Chief  Davis  In  1971  as  Chief  of 
Staff,  Roger  Murdock  has  continued  to  ad- 
minister many  of  the  more  complex  opera- 
tions assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Police.  They  Include  Inspection  and  Control 
Section,  Press  Relations  Section,  review  of 
Internal  discipline,  and  liaison  between  the 
Department  and  the  City  Council,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature,  Municipal  and  Su- 
perior Courts,  City  and  County  prosecuting 


agencies   and   the   Consular   Corps,    second 
largest  In  the  United  States. 

Professional,  civic  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions have  long  held  his  ijitense  interest. 
Deputy  Chief  Murdock  Is  a  ife  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Peace  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  County.  He  holds  addi- 
tional life  memberships  In  t»e  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  California 
Peace  Officers  Association,  and  Is  an  honor- 
ary  member   of   the   Chief   Special   Agents 
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Past  Potentate  of  the  Al  Jlalalkah  Temple 
of  the  Shrine  and  Knight  Cobimander  of  the 
Court  of  Honor  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  he  Is 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Shrlners 
Hospital  for  Crippled  ChUdrin.  Deputy  Chief 
Roger  Murdock  Is  also  a  meniber  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  California  Community 
Colleges,  Board  of  Directors  jof  the  Midnight 
Mission  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Philanthropic  Fouidatlon. 

Deputy  Chief  Murdock  an<|  his  wife,  Muriel, 
have  two  sons — Stephen,  a  beputy  City  At- 
torney, and  Tom,  an  executpve  of  the  Com- 
puter Science  Corporation.    I 

I  know  that  my  colles»gues  join  with 
me  in  fitting  tribute  to  this  distinguished 
career  peace  oflBcer  and  hiimanitarian 
and  convey  to  him  our  appreciation  and 
best  wishes  for  a  long  anp  happy  retire- 
ment. 
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YOUNG  GRAD  S0UNC>S  TRUMPET 
OP  HOPS 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  B  [r.  President,  a 
recent  article  in  the  Phi]  adelphia  Bulle- 
tin indicates  that  our  yoing  people  have 
not  given  up  hope  in  our  country,  rather 
they  view  the  future  optimistically  and 
as  a  challenge.  | 

I  want  to  share  with  m^  colleagues  the 
eloquent  and  optimistic  tomments  made 
by  Jeffrey  Marriott,  a  decent  graduate 
of  Philadelphia's  Univetsity  City  High 
as  he  addressed  the  gfeats  assembled 
during  graduation  exercises.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed!  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
YouNO  Gead  Sounds  tJdmpet  or  Hope 

(By  Jeffrey  Matriott) 
More  than  in  any  other  Iperlod  In  history, 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  threatened  not 
only  by  the  forces  of  nature,  but  by  man 
himself.  Presently,  man  ^  drowning  In  a 
sea  of  poverty;  he  Is  to^ed  about  by  the 
winds  of  despair  and  apaihy;  he  Is  sinking 
in  the  quicksand  of  confrslon;  he  Is  over- 
whelmed by  fear.  Man  Is  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish right  from  wrosig.  Brotherhood  is 
a  word  that  has  become! alien  to  him;  he 
has  suffered  a  spiritual  d4ath;  and  his  very 
fiber  has  been  corrupted  and  stained  by 
war,  envy,  and  hate.  If  tb  sre  Is  anyone  who 
believes  that  this  Is  merely  a  phase  In  the 
course  of  human  events,  le  Is  gravely  mis- 
taken. 

We  are  here  to  convey  i  new  hope  to  you, 
a  hope  that  shines  above  ;he  dark  clouds  of 
misery.  We  are  here  to  tell  you  that  no 
matter  how  badly  man  Is  entangled  In 
the  mire  and  cUy  of  his  faUures,  he  can 
exonerate  himself.  We  ar^  here  to  reassure 
you  that  this  desert  sweltering  with  racial 
bigotry  and  dlficrlmlnatlfcn  can  be  trans- 
formed Into  an  oasis  of  jiistlce  and  equality. 
If  we  can  put  a  man  on  ;the  moon,  we  can 
put  a  man  on  his  feet.  If  we  can  put  a  man 
on  welfare,  we  can  take  a  pian  off  of  welfare. 
If  we  can  create  war,  w«  can  create  peace. 
We  can  turn  Juvenile  delliiquency  Into  Juve- 
nile decency.  We  can  feefa  our  poor,  clothe 


otir  naked,  comfort  our  down  tiearted,  and 
c\ire  our  sick.  I  see  no  reason  '  phy  we  can't 
turn  our  boys  into  strong  men,  and  our 
girls  Into  diligent  women. 

I  believe  a  spark  of  Justice  Anywhere  can 
become  a  threat  to  Injustice  Everywhere.  I 
feel  man  can  restore  unto  himself  those  hu- 
man elements  of  love,  kindness,  respect, 
faith,  and  hope.  I  believe  w^  can  live  as 
brothers  ought;  we  can  spread  the  message 
of  brotherhood;  our  living  does  not  have  to 
be  In  vain. 

At  University  City,  we  havd  been  taught 
the  standards  of  Integrity.  I  think  it  has 
been  the  furthermost  aim  of  i  our  teachers 
to  build  In  us  a  strong  charaoter,  giving  us 
the  desire  to  venture  on  in  the  services  of 
one  another.  The  trumpet  has  (been  sounded 
calling  us  Into  battle.  Our  future,  as  well 
as  our  present,  depends  on  how  we  react  and 
respond  to  this  call.  Some  of  m  may  be  Igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  we  are  toeeded  as  In- 
dividuals. Some  of  us  faU  to  s^  the  serious- 
ness and  the  complexities  of  bur  problems. 
Some  of  us  will  go  down  that  ^oad  of  apathy 
without  caring.  Others  will  aoncem  them- 
selves only  with  their  own  selfish  desires. 
They  will  hold  vip  that  sign,  I've  got  mine, 
now  you  get  yours.  I 

But  thankfully,  at  University  City,  I  feel 
a  majority  of  us  are  aware  ojf  the  troubles 
that  confront  us,  and  we  wlllI  not  be  afraid 
to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  get  to  work.  We 
have  come  to  know  the  true]  heroes  of  our 
time.  They  bore  the  burden  In  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  did  not  retrcM  while  under 
fire.  They  were  not  afraid  tojlt  in  at  segre- 
gated lunch  counters;  they  were  not  afraid 
to  shout,  "Bring  the  boys  hotie,  this  coun- 
try Is  In  the  wrong."  "Hiey  mirched,  walked, 
sat  In,  and  prayed  from  the  depths  of  their 
souls.  Hopefully,  we  can  be  jthe  same  type 
of  heroes,  not  ashamed  to  ke4p  the  faith  In, 
and  stand  up  for,  what  we  Uelleve  Is  right. 
We  are  the  first  graduating  class  of  the  Uni- 
versity City  High  School,  and  !we  have  some- 
thing to  prove.  There  are  somb  who  say  that 
the  young  people  of  today  de  not  have  the 
potential  or  even  the  will  to  kneet  the  chal- 
lenges of  tomorrow.  We  mvBt  prove  them 
wrong.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  a  people  of 
promise,  we  must  be  a  people  of  progress. 
We  can't  be  afraid  to  b©  called  rebels.  Mar- 
tin L.  King,  Malcolm  X,  John^Kennedy,  Ma- 
hatma   Oandhl,   and  Jesus  Christ   were   all 
rebels.   Change   for  the  better  has   always 
been  produced  by  people  who  stood  up,  who 
sacrificed  their  own  reputations  and  com- 
forts, and  who  did  not  adheile  to  the  stand- 
ards and  norms  mandated  byjsoclety. 

And  when  we've  flnaUy  overcome,  we  shall 
see  that  tomorrow  when  we've  begun  to  reap 
from  the  labors  initiated  tpday,  that  day 
when  we  will  rejoice  in  peace,  be  glad  In 
brotherhood,  and  dwell  In  freedom.  This  Is  a 
dream  that  can  become  a  raallty.  If  we  en- 
deavor to  be  our  brother's  keeper. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT  DEALING  WITH 
NUCLEAR  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  from  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  \manimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  amendment  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  dealing  with  nuclear  tech- 
nology be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

This  amendment  addresses  the  trans- 
fer of  nuclear  technology  for  both 
civilian  and  military  purpdses. 

Under  present  law  embodied  in  the 
1954  Atomic  Energy  Act,]  civilian  tech- 
nology can  be  transferred  Once  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  an  agreement  and  it 
is  sent  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  After  30  days  it  goes  in  effect. 


There   often   Is   no   vote   In   the   full 
Congress. 

With  respect  to  military  technology, 
the  proposed  agreement  must  rest  60 
days  in  Congress  during  which  time  both 
Houses  of  Congress  must  pass  a  concur- 
rent resolution  denying  the  action  for  the 
proposal  to  be  Idlled. 

This  allows  several  serious  situations 
to  occur.  First,  Congress  often  does  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  these 
critical  issues.  Only  the  Joint  Committee 
has  any  authority  during  the  30-day 
civilian  technology  period  and  even  then 
the  committee  can  waive  this  require- 
ment. 

Military  technology  can  be  sent  abroad 
even  if  one  House  of  Congress  opposes 
the  move.  Or  even  if  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  decides  to  not  allow  the  issue  to 
come  to  a  vote,  then  the  proposed  agree- 
ment would  go  into  effect. 

My  amendment  would  make  manda- 
tory that  every  time  the  President  pro- 
poses such  an  agreement  involving 
civilian  or  military  technology.  Congress 
must  respond  with  an  aflarmatlve  vote  or 
else  the  agreement  cannot  be  put  into 
effect. 

I  would  welcome  the  cosponsorship  of 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1489 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

Sec. .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  cooperation  with  any  nation 
or  reg^lonal  defense  organization  shall  be 
undertaken  pursuant  to  section  54,  57,  64,  82, 
91  (c),  103,  104  (d),  123  or  144  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2074,  2077, 
2094,  2112,  2121  (c),  2133,  2134(d),  2153  and 
2164)  on  or  after  1  June  1974  until  the  pro- 
posed agreement  for  cooperation  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress  has  adopted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution stating  In  substance  that  It  favors  the 
proposed  agreement  for  cooperation. 


RHODE   ISLAND   OPTOMETRIST   OF 
THE  YEAR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
next  2  weeks,  the  American  Optometric 
Association  will  be  holding  its  annual 
congress  here  in  Washington.  It  is  time- 
ly, therefore,  to  take  note  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Dr.  Morton  Silverman  of  War- 
wick, R.I.,  who  received  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Optometrist  of  the  year  award  re- 
cently from  the  Rhode  Island  Optomet- 
ric Association. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  of  Dr.  Silver- 
man's selection  for  this  award,  the  high- 
est honor  given  by  the  State  association. 

Dr.  Silverman  has  been  a  member  of 
the  American  Optometric  Association 
since  1950,  and  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  a  number  of  committees  and 
councils  of  that  organization.  Many  of 
his  areas  of  interest  parallel  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Congress.  He  has  been  active 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  inter- 
national affairs,  which  is  working  now 
to  assist  other  nations  in  the  establish- 
ment of  optometric  educational  pro- 
grams, and  of  the  committee  on  social 
and  health  care  trends,  which  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  productive 
units  of  the  American  Optometric  Asso- 


ciation under  the  name  of  the  commu- 
nity health  division. 

Dr.  Silverman's  professional  contribu- 
tions have  covered  optometric  education, 
comprehensive  health  planning,  traffic 
safety,  group  practice,  and  military 
affairs. 

Besides  his  many  professional  activi- 
ties, Dr.  Silverman  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Rhode  Island  department  of 
social  welfare  and  as  a  member  of  a 
Group  Health  Association  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee on  insurance.  He  is  highly  re- 
garded among  his  optometric  colleagues 
across  the  Nation. 

I  extend  to  Dr.  Silverman  my  hearty 
congratulations. 


HEALTH    PROFESSIONALS    EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  urgent 
need  for  the  "Health  Professionals  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  of  1974"  (S. 
3585) — which  I  recently  developed  and 
introduced  with  Senator  Kennedy — ^was 
dramatically  portrayed  in  a  timely  front 
page  article  in  today's  New  York  Times 
by  Lawrence  K.  Altman.  The  article  en- 
titled "Many  Foreign  Physicians  in  U.S. 
Found  Unlicensed"  describes,  and  I 
quote: 

A  growing  medical  underground  of  thou- 
sands of  foreign-trained  doctors  In  practic- 
ing medicine  without  licenses  and  often 
without  supervision  In  many  American  hos- 
pitals. 

The  Altman  story  is  based  on  a  report 
published  today  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine. 

Our  bill,  S.  3585,  addresses  the  growing 
foreign  medical  graduate — ^FMG — prob- 
lem by  one,  providing  for  the  number  of 
training  slots;  and,  two,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  minimal  medical  licensure  re- 
quirements, including  proficiency  in  the 
English  language — both  verbal  and  writ- 
ten. The  activities  would  be  achieved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  working 
in  consultation  with  appropriate  medical 
organizations. 

When  I  introduced  this  measure  with 
Senator  Kennedy,  I  documented  the 
FMG  problem — in  slightly  more  than  a 
decade  the  number  of  FMG's  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  four  times 
more  rapidly  than  has  the  total  physician 
supply.  In  1972,  almost  as  many  FMG's — 
46  percent  of  the  total — as  graduates  of 
U.S.  medical  schools  were  added  to  the 
licensiire  registries  for  physicians  in  our 
separate  States — ^with  particular  empha- 
sis with  respect  to  the  problem  in  New 
York,  where  about  one-fourth  of  all 
foreign-trained  physicians — 10,000  of 
45,816 — ^in  the  United  States  are  in  New 
York  City.  Taking  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  whole,  foreign  medical  graduates 
represented  about  19  percent  of  all  physi- 
cians in  1959;  the  proportion  has  risen 
steadily,  imtil  now  about  36  percent  of 
physicians  in  the  State  are  graduates  of 
foreign  schools. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  FMG's, 
taken  as  a  whole,  should  sustain  not  di- 
lute the  quality  care  provided  to  the 
American  people.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

Many  Foreign  Physicians  in  Untteo  States 

Found  Unlicensed 

(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 

A  growing  "medical  underground"  of  thou- 
sands of  foreign-trained  doctors  Is  practicing 
medicine  without  licenses  amd  often  without 
supervision  in  many  American  hospitals, 
according  to  a  report  published  today  in  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 

These  uncertified  doctors,  most  of  whom 
have  either  faUed  to  pass  or  have  not  yet 
taken  the  examinations  necessary  for  Ameri- 
can licensure,  are  making  crucial  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  decisions  affecting  the  out- 
comes of  patients'  Illnesses,  the  report  said. 

Although  many  of  the  doctors  were  offi- 
cially hired  as  laboratory  technicians  or  as- 
sistants In  various  low-level  Job  categories, 
the  report  said  that  they  often  assumed 
responsibility  for  patient  care,  without  con- 
sulting licensed  physicians. 

The  authors  of  the  report  did  not  deal  with 
the  question  of  legality,  but  the  flndlng;s  are 
likely  to  arouse  debate  on  whether  the  doc- 
tors or  the  hospital  officials  who  accede  to 
the  practice  as  a  way  of  coping  with  a  doctor 
shortage  are  legaUy  liable. 

One  state,  Georgia,  has  already  passed  a 
law  offering  temporary  licensure  to  such 
doctors  provided  they  practice  in  parts  of 
the  state  with  too  few  doctors. 

The  study,  carried  out  by  five  American 
doctors,  who  surveyed  4,036  foreign  medical 
graduates  now  working  in  the  United  States, 
was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  body 
that  examines  foreign  graduates  for  tbeir 
competence  to  seek  licensure  in  the  United 
States.  That  body,  the  Educational  Council 
for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Is  not  a  part  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

The  study  raises  basic  questions  about 
how  weU  the  quality  of  medical  care  In  this 
country  Is  regulated,  particularly  since  the 
number  of  graduates  of  Asian  medical  schools 
practicing  In  the  United  States  has  soared 
after  a  change  in  Immigration  laws  in  1966. 
Many  American  medical  experts  have  long 
questioned  the  adequacy  of  training  given  In 
some  foreign  medical  schools. 

The  report  also  rekindles  the  controversy 
about  this  country's  growing  reliance  on 
graduates  of  foreign  schools  to  treat  patients. 
Last  year  the  number  of  foreign  medical 
graduates  licensed  In  the  United  States  al- 
most equaled  the  number  of  doctors  who 
graduated  from  American  medical  schools. 

FEW   AMERICANS   FOTTND 

The  report  comes  at  a  time  when  a  record 
number  of  Americans — about  6,000 — are 
studying  medicine  in  foreign  medical  schools. 
There  are  50,716  students  enrolled  In  Ameri- 
can medical  schools.  Few  Americans  were 
found  In  the  medical  underground  study  be- 
cause the  bulk  of  Americans  who  are  get- 
ting their  MX>.'s  abroad  have  yet  to  gradu- 
ate. 

Foreign  medical  graduates  must  pass  the 
examination  given  by  the  Educational  Coun- 
cil for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates  to  qualify 
to  take  another  set  of  examinations  to  get 
a  state  medical  license.  The  precise  number 
of  foreign-trained  doctors  practicing  with- 
out license  or  examination  certification  Is 
unknown. 

American  Medical  Association  records  cited 
by  the  study's  authors  show  at  least  10,000 
unlicensed  physicians  working  In  the  health 
field  In  1971.  Dr.  Henry  Mason  of  the  AM  A., 
characterizing  these  people  as  "not  quite 
physicians,"  has  attributed  the  problem  to 
"loopholes  In  our  Immigration  laws"  and  to 
the  practice  whereby  some  states  grant  tem- 
porary licenses  to  uncertified  doctors  who 
work  in  state  hospitals. 

Because  they  hold  M.D.  degrees  they  ars 
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•pproprUtely  caUed  "doctor."  But  their  pa- 
tients might  not  know  that  the  doctor  Is 
unlicensed  and  practicing  medicine  with- 
out direct  supervision  from  a  licensed  col- 
league. 

The  senior  author  of  the  new  study.  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Weiss  of  Harvard,  said  In  an  Inter- 
view that  the  medical  underground  consisted 
of  MH.'s  lacking  American  credentials  who, 
though  they  are  called  X-ray  technicians, 
laboratory  assistants,  or  by  some  other  title 
In  Job  descriptions,  act  independently  as 
physicians. 

Some  do  surgery  In  the  operating  room  or 
In  the  emergency  ward.  Others  give  anes- 
thesia. Many  practice  psychiatry.  Some  read 
X-rays.  A  few  look  under  a  microscope  at 
biopsy  specimens  in  pathology  laboratories  to 
distinguish  between  cancers  and  benign  tu- 
mors, for  example,  and  thereby  determine 
what  course  the  sxu^eon  must  take  while  the 
patient  Is  anesthetized  on  the  operating 
Ubl: 

These  doctors  generally  are  Asians,  usu- 
ally from  the  Philippines  or  India.  They  work 
for  less  pay  than  American  doctors  In  a  city 
of  more  than  100,000  population  in  one  of 
eight  states — ^New  York.  Illinois,  CaUfomla, 
Florida,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and 
New  Jersey. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  reported 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  three- 
quarters  of  the  7,119  foreign  doctors  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  as  immigrants  in 
the  year  ended  June  30, 1973,  were  from  Asian 
coimtrles.  India  contributed  the  largest  share 
with  1,921,  followed  by  753  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  610  from  South  Korea. 

EXAM  IS  JTRST  STTP 

The  crux  of  the  medical  tmderground 
problem  Is  the  examination  given  by  the  Ed- 
ucational Council  for  Foreign  Medical  Grad- 
uates. The  examination  serves  as  the  first 
Step  to  a  permanent  place  In  the  American 
health   care  system. 

It  was  originally  created  In  1958  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges,  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  and  the  Federation 
of  State  Medical  Boards  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining which  foreign  doctors  were  consid- 
ered best  qualified  to  serve  as  Interns  and 
residents  In  specialty  training  programs  in 
American  hospitals. 

The  six  and  one-half  hour  examination  Is 
not  a  license  to  practice  medicine.  A  physi- 
cian can  pass  this  examination  yet  not  ob- 
tain a  medical  license.  In  any  year,  about  two 
out  of  five  foreign  doctors  pass  the  exam- 
ination. TTltimately,  two  out  of  three  pass, 
but  often  only  after  several  tries  and  with 
the  aid  of  cram  courses. 

'■Passing  the  E.C.F.M.O.  examination  does 
not  make  you  a  competent  doctor,"  Dr.  Weiss 


health  field  had  a  lower  |>ass  rate  (IS  per 
cent)  than  foreign  medlc»l  graduates  who 
were  not  practicing  (26  per  cent) . 

The  team  headed  by  Dr.  Weiss  completed 
Interviews  with  850  of  the  1,069  respondents 
randomly  selected  for  Budh  Interviews,  and 
they  learned  that  75  per  c  snt  were  Involved 
In  direct  patient  care  and  64  percent  were 
employed  by  hospitals. 

To  underscore  his  poln|t.  Dr.  Weiss  said 
that  when  he  called  one  noncertlfled  doc- 
tor In  North  Carolina,  thei  person  answering 
his  phone  replied  that  thf  doctor  was  bxisy 
caring  for  patients  in  his  ofice. 
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Dr.  Weiss  said  he  had  become  Interested 
In  studying  the  problem  after  other  health 
experts  had  detected  a  gap  In  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association's  listing  of  physi- 
cians. He  said  that  the  KM.h.  did  not  record 
doctors  with  partial  licenses  in  a  systematic 
way  and  that  the  Chicago-based  organization 
had  no  way  of  learning  the  names  of  immi- 
grant doctors  unless  they  entered  formal 
training  programs. 

Documentation  of  the  medical  under- 
ground is  based  on  the  study  that  Dr.  Weiss 
and  hlB  colleagues.  Dr.  Joel  C.  Klelnman,  Dr. 
Ursula  C.  Brandt,  Dr.  Jacob  J.  Feldman  and 
Dr.  Alms  C.  McOuinness  undertook  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Educational  Council  for  For- 
eign Medical  Graduates.  The  team  received 
responses  from  3,935  of  the  4,035  foreign 
doctors  who  were  given  questionnaires  when 
they  took  the  examination  In  January  1973. 
The  overwhelming  majority  were  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States. 

Surprisingly,  the  48  per  cent  of  the  re- 
spondents who  were  actively  working  in  the 
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Mr.     President, 
unanimously 
o  0.  S.  2784,  the 
Readjustment 
As  the  principal 
with  the  dis- 
the  Committee 
Hartke),  I  am 
oven^elming  support 
in  the  Senate 
combrehensive  meas- 


Mr.      CRANSTON 
yesterday,     the 
passed,  by  a  vote  of  91 
Vietimm-era     Veterans 
Assistance  Act  of  1974 
coauthor  of  this 
tlnguished  chairman 
on  Veterans'  Affairs 
delighted  by  the 
shown  by  my  colleagues 
for  this  vei-y  broad, 
ure. 

Mr.  President,  sectiofc  217  of  S.  2784 
adds  a  new  section  243  to  title  38  to 
provide  specific  statutory  authority  and 
congressional  guidance  with  respect  to 
the  implementation  of  ^he  Vet  Rep  pro- 
gram. This  program  wap  designed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administradon  to  improve 
service  relationships  w  th  veterans,  col- 
leges and  universities,  a  id  veterans'  serv- 
ice organizations,  by  p  acing  VA  repre- 
sentatives on  college  and  university 
campuses  to  identify  an  1  resolve  VA  edu- 
cational assistance  alio  vance  problems. 

My  remarks  on  th(  floor  yesterday 
duilng  Senate  considerition  of  S.  2784 — 
S11044,  June  19,  1974-*devote  consider- 
able attention  to  my  cdncerns  regarding 
the  relationship  that  ^fould  develop  be 
tween  VA  Vets  Reps 
already  involved  in 
programs,  particular! 
cost-of-instruction  — 
campus  coordinators 
who  are  responsible  f oij  planning,  imple 
menting,  and  directing  the  full-time 
offices  of  veterans'  ajrairs  established 
imder  a  provision  I  authored  In  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972,  Public  Law 
92-318,  have  expressed  substantial  con- 
cern that  their  programs  were  about  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  VA,  and,  considering 
the  seemingly  duplicafeve  nature  of  the 
VA's  early  plans  and!  job  de  criptions 
for  the  Vet  Reps,  thefr  fears  :  ppeared 
to  be  well  founded. 

Mr.  President,  in  ord^r  to  work  out  de 
tails  of  the  Vet  Rep 
insure  that  the  con^ms  of  VCI  co- 
ordinators would  be  tal  en  fully  into  con 
sideration  before  plan!  for  the  program 
were  finalized,  my  sta  ff  worked  closely 
with  the  Veterans'  A<  ministration,  the 
Civil  Service  Commisaon,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  White 
House  to  work  out  di  tails  of  the  pro- 
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gram. 

Additionally,  on  Junfc 
to  the  Director  of  the 


14,  1974, 1  wrote 
Dffice  of  Manage- 


ment and  Budget,  Mr.  Rot  L.  Ash,  with 
respect  to  the  assurances  i  believed  were 
necessary  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  pr<4>06ed  that  this  neW  program  be 
implemented.  This  momlig,  I  received 
Mr.  Ash's  most  definitive  and  responsive 
reply  to  my  letter,  and  I  afsk  unanimous 
consent  that  both  the  full  text  of  my 
June  14,  1974,  letter  to  Mb-  Ash,  and  his 
June  19,  1974,  response  to  Ime  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conlcluslon  of  my 
remarks.  I 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  a.s- 
surances  spelled  out  In  tMrector  Ash's 
letter  to  me,  it  is  my  tmderstanding  that 
this  entire  matter  was  discussed  very 
thoroughly  this  morning  Bt  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  o|i  HUD,  Space, 
Science,  and  Veterans  hearing  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration^  urgent  sup- 
plemental budget  request]  The  VA  had 
included  $2  million  In  this  request  to 
begin  implementing  the  [Vet  Rep  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  express  nw  appreciation 
to  the  able  chairman  of  ^e  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire),  for  the  very]  detailed  and 
very  probing  questions  he  put  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  Chief  Benefits 
Director,  Mr.  Odell  Vaugin,  concerning 
the  VA's  general  plans  foB  implementing 
the  Vet  Rep  program,  aid  specifically, 
its  understanding  of  the  separate  and 
distinct  responsibilities  oi  Vet  Reps  and 
VCI  coordinators.  1 

Chairman  Proxmire's  thorough  efforts 
today  are  one  more  example  of  the  prob- 
ing and  comprehensive  overview  which 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  applies 
to  VA  funding  requests  imder  his  excel- 
lent leadership.  I  believe  that  my  corre- 
spondence with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  assurances  ChaU-- 
man  Proxmire  received  Qrom  the  VA  at 
today's  hearing,  evidence  clearly  the  ad- 
ministration's willingness  to  consider  and 
meet  effectively  the  specific  problems  and 
concerns  that  have  been  expressed  on 
this  proposed  program.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Appropriation  Conaqiittee  and  the 
Senate  will  approve  this  |2  million  sup- 
plemental request  and  that  the  Vet  Rep 
program,  indeed,  will  Improve  the  VA's 
ability  to  implement  the  GI  bill  educa- 
tional assistance  program  in  a  timeb' 
and  efficient  manner. 

There  being  no  objecllon,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ExExrunvE  Office  or  the  President, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  19,1974. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  14  con;ernlng  the  Vet- 
erans Administration's  neu  Vet  Bep  pro- 
gram. As  you  know,  mem  »ers  of  my  staff 
worked  closely  with  VA  sti  iff  in  developing 
the  concept  of  the  new  pro  ^ram. 

Responses  to  the  points  y  }u  raised  in  your 
letter  follow  in  the  order  li .  which  you  pre- 
sented them: 

1.  The  Vet  Rep  program  1;  not  designed  to 
replace  nor  will  it  Infringe  In  any  way  on 
the  statutory  responsibilities  of  the  VCI  co- 
ordinators. The  primary  res 
Vet  Reps  will  be  to  make 
tional  Assistance  payment^  to  act  as  focal 
points  to  assure  that  the  vel  eran's  pay  status 
wUl  continue,  to  facllitat*   VA  paper  work 


handling,  and  to  resolve  VA  educational  ben- 
efit problems. 

2.  Vietnam  era  veterans  are  being  given 
priority  In  filling  Vet  Rep  positions.  Of  the 
over  1,100  positions  already  recruited.  90  per- 
cent plus  are  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

3.  VA  Regional  Office  Directors  have  been 
provided  flexlbUlty  In  the  assignment  of  Vet 
Reps  to  campuses.  Assignments  will  take 
into  account  the  need  for  service  In  particu- 
lar schools,  the  avallabUlty  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams such  as  the  VCI  program,  and  the 
desires  of  the  Institutions. 

4.  After  the  advance  payment  problems 
associated  with  faU  enrollment  have  been 
resolved.  Regional  Office  Directors  will  have 
discretion,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief 
Benefits  Director,  to  assign  Vet  Repts  to  work 
wherever  the  need  is  greatest. 

5.  An  initial  evaluation  of  the  Vet  Rep  pro- 
gram will  be  undertaken  by  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1974. 

I  trust  the  above  alleviates  the  concerns 
expressed  in  your  letter  and  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  your  support  for  the  program. 
Sincerely, 

BoT  L.  AsH, 

Director. 

V.8.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  14,  1974. 

Hon.  Roy  L.  Ash, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Director:  The  Senate  Approprla- 
tlMis  Subcommittee  on  HUD,  Space,  Science, 
and  Veterans  has  received  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's amended  supplemental  budget 
request  for  FY  1974,  which  contains  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  the  VA's  new  Vet-Rep  program,  an- 
nounced by  the  President  on  May  31.  This 
new  program  was  designed  to  Improve  VA 
service  relationships  with  G.I.  Bill  trainees, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  veterans'  serv- 
ice organizations  by  placing  VA  representa- 
tives on  college  and  university  campuses  to 
identify  and  resolve  VA  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  problems. 

I  am  generally  sixpportlve  of  this  attempt 
to  deal  constructively  with  payment  prob- 
lems which  have  pV^gued  the  GJ.  Bill  edu- 
cational assistance  program,  and  thus  au- 
thored a  provision  In  S.  2784  (section  217, 
copy  enclosed),  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  provide  statutory 
authority,  as  well  as  Congressional  guidance, 
for  this  new  program. 

Given  the  considerable  confusion  sur- 
rounding preparation  of  the  speciflcations  for 
this  program,  and  the  great  concern  ex- 
pressed by  those  persons  already  involved  in 
campus  veterans'  programs,  especially  cam- 
pus coordinators  under  the  Veterans  Cost- 
of -Instruction  (VCI)  program,  which  I  au- 
thored in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  (Pi.  92-318),  it  would  be  most  useful 
for  those  of  us  working  on  resolving  differ- 
ences between  S.  2784  and  the  House-passed 
bill,  H.R.  12628,  as  well  as  for  the  Chairman 
(Senator  Proxmire)  and  members  of  the  Ap- 


propriations Subcommittee,  to  receive.  In 
writing,  certain  assurances  regarding  the 
manner  In  which  It  Is  propoeed  that  this  new 
program  be  Implemented.  Due  to  the  uncer- 
tain leadership  situation  at  the  VA  at  this 
time  and  because  O.M3.  was  so  Instrumental 
in  developing  the  concept  ot  the  new  pro- 
gram. I  am  addressing  these  concerns  to  you. 
Specifically,  I  believe  assurances  are  needed 
with  respect  to  the  following  points  to  set 
forth  the  understanding  expressed  to  my 
staff  over  the  last  several  weeks  by  O.M3. 
Assistant  Director,  Paul  O'NeiU: 

1.  Clarification  Is  badly  needed  as  to  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  new  program  in 
relationship  to  the  VCI  program.  VCI  coordi- 
nators are  responsible  for  planning.  Imple- 
menting, and  directing  the  full-time  offices 
of  veterans'  affairs  required  to  be  established 
under  the  VCI  program.  The  VCI  program 
was  designed  to  provide  Incentives  and  sup- 
porting funds  for  colleges  and  universities 
to  recruit  returning  veterans  and  to  estab- 
lish the  kinds  of  special  programs  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  assist  veterans  In  readjust- 
ing to  and  succeeding  academically  In  an 
educational  setting.  VCI  coordinators  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  fulfill  numerous  substantive, 
programmatic  responsibilities,  although  In 
this  past  year,  as  a  result  of  the  repeated 
problems  In  the  VA's  implementation  of  the 
educational  benefits  program,  they  were 
obliged  to  spend  much  of  their  time  trying  to 
facilitate  routine  paperwork  in  connection 
with  G.I.  BUI  benefits. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Vet  Reps  wUl  include  facilitating 
all  routine  VA  paperwork,  the  handling  of  aU 
VA  educational  benefits  program  problems, 
and  the  provision  of  Information  concerning 
particular  laws  and  VA  regulations;  Vet-Reps 
are  to  cooperate  closely,  but  in  no  way  over- 
lap, or  Interfere  with,  the  duties  and  re- 
sponslbUltles  of  VCI  coordinators. 

In  order  to  assuage  the  very  strong  con- 
cerns which  continue  among  many  VCI  co- 
ordinators that  Vet  Reps  wiU  duplicate, 
rather  than  complement  VCI  programs,  I 
think  it  would  be  extremely  important  for 
you  to  indicate  very  emphatically  that  the 
Vet-Rep  program  is  not  designed  to  replace 
the  VCI  program,  nor  focused  on  carrying  out 
the  specific  statutory  functions  assigned  to 
VCI  coordinators  under  section  420  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

2. 1  believe  assurances  are  also  needed  that 
Vietnam-era  veterans  will.  In  fact,  be  given 
priority  in  flUlng  Vet-Rep  positions. 

3.  Addltlonaly,  assurances  are  needed  that 
VA  Regiotial  Directors  wlU  be  provided  flex- 
ibility In  allocating  and  reallocating  Vet  Reps 
among  schools  In  the  most  practicable  man- 
ner, taking  into  account  the  need  for  these 
services  at  i>artlcular  schools  In  light  of  on- 
going programs  (especiaUy  VCI  programs) 
and  the  desires  of  the  school  to  have  a  Vet 
Rep  on  campus. 

4.  Further,  assvirances  are  needed  that  VA 
Regional  Directors  will  have  the  discretion — 
with  the  approval  of  the  VA's  Chief  Benefits 
Director — to  assign  Vet  Reps  to  work  in  a 
VA  Regional  Office,  with  special  responsibility 


for  one  or  more  than  one  particular  educa- 
tional institution.  Such  flexlbUlty  wlU  be  es- 
sential, especlaUy  after  the  onslaught  of  ad- 
vance payment  problems  has  subsided  In  No- 
vember or  December. 

6.  FinaUy,  I  would  urge  that  a  commitment 
be  made  to  provide  for  a  full,  expedited  eval- 
uation of  the  Vet-Rep  program  not  later  than 
December,  1974,  and.  In  order  to  facUltate 
this,  to  bulld-m  to  the  program  necessary 
data-gathering  procedures  at  the  outset. 
Such  an  evaluation  should  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  longer  range  assignments  ot 
Vet  Reps,  as  well  as  the  most  efficient  use 
of  their  services. 

I  win  appreciate  your  earliest  response  to 
the  concerns  above,  and  I  ask  that  you  send 
copies  of  your  reply  directly  to  Mr.  Odell 
Vaughn,  Chief  Benefite  Director  of  the  VA. 
and  others. 

Sincerely, 

AulU  Cranston. 


THREE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEES  ABOLISHED 
LAST  YEAR 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one  pur- 
pose of  the  Pederal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  (P.L.  92-463)  is  to  terminate  au- 
tomatically those  advisory  committees 
no  longer  necessary  or  justifiable.  Prog- 
ress is  being  made  toward  significantly 
reducing  the  proliferation  of  Federal  ad- 
visory committees. 

Last  year,  as  required  by  law,  the  Pres- 
ident submitted  the  first  aimual  report 
on  advisory  committees.  He  reported 
1,439  advisory  committees  in  existence 
at  the  end  of  1972. 

The  President  has  just  submitted  his 
second  annual  report.  It  shows  that 
1,250  Pederal  advisory  committees  existed 
at  the  close  of  calendar  year  1973.  Al- 
though 216  committees  have  been  estab- 
lished, 390  were  terminated — a  net  de- 
crease of  174  advisory  committees — in 
addition,  15  other  committees  are  no 
longer  listed  because  of  changes  in  the 
reporting  requirement  regarding  sub- 
committees. 

The  President's  second  annual  report 
is  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  stock  No. 
2202-00042.  The  price  is  $1.55.  However. 
this  report  does  not  list  the  advisory 
committees  abohshed.  That  information 
should  be  conveniently  available.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
the  list  of  terminated  committees  in  the 
Record,  preceded  by  summary  data  ex- 
cerpted from  the  second  annual  r^xnt. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ADVISORY  COMMITTtE  SUMMARY  DATA  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1973 


Agency 


Numbers 

Numbers  Numbers        terminated 

current'  statutory    celendaryear 

Dae.  31, 1973    Dec.  31, 1973  1973 


New  committees 
calendar  year  1973 


Changes  in 
numl>ers. 
Total  Numbers    calendsryear 

numbers  statutory  1973 


Total  cost       Average  cos' 


Presidential  advisory  committees :. — 

Executive  Office  oJ  the  President: 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Csurtcil  of  Econamic  Advisers 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality — 

Federal  Energy  Office — — 

Ofiicaof  TelecwMnunicatioia  Poiiqr 

Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abas*  Prevention. 

DEPARTMENTS 

Agriciriture 

Commerce 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


(32) 

4 

1 

3 
5 
2 
1 


136 
41 


(15) 

0 
0 
0 
0 

e 
1 


62 
U 


(5) 

0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 


S2 

S2 


(5) 

1 
0 
I 
5 
0 
0 


s 

17 


(3) 

0 
0 

• 
0 
0 
0 


(0)    (K  372, 121)        (V18.165; 


1 
-1 
-1 

5 

0 

• 


-47 
-35 


82,000 

240, 000 

S«,000 

5,000 

6,087 

125,000 


229,909 
1,549,118 


20,500 

120,000 

11.200 

1.000 

3.044 

125,000 


1,223 

16,657 
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AtMcy 


Numbers  Numbers 

currwit'  statutory 

Ok.  31, 1973    Ok.  31, 1973 


Numbers 
ermlnated 
calendar  year 
1973 


Defense 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Housing  and  UrtMn  Developmeflt. 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

State 

Agency  for  tntematioml  I 

Transportation 

Treasury  


AGENCIES 

ACTION - 

Administrative  Conference  of  the  United  States. . . 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board —  

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 

Cost  of  Living  Council 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Eiport-lmport  Bank  of  the  United  States 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Beard 

Federal  Mediation  an    Conciliation  Service 

Federal  Power  Commission  .   

General  Services  Administration 

Interstate  Commerce  Comm  ssion   

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. . 

National  Credit  Union  Administration - 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

National  Endowment  (or  the  Humanities 

National  Science  Foundation 

Railroad  Retirement  Board  .  .   .     

Secur  ties  and  E»change  Commission 

Small  Business  Adm.n  stration  

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmamen;  Agency 

O.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 

US.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

U.S.  Information  Ajency 

Veterans'  Administration 


SELECTED  COMMIHEES,  COMMISSIONS.  AND  COUNCILS  • 

Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  on  Puerto  Rico - 

Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay       -■ 

Advisory  Council  on  Histoiir  P'esei*ation....         ..-...--..-- - 

CaHinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Spamsh  SP<»fcn«  PwP'f^r--- 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Government  for  the  Conduct  of 

Commis*"o?'onVe  fieview  ol  the  National  Poiicyto^^^^^^ 

nSi  Commission  for  the  Review  of  Federal  and  State  Uws  Relating 

to  Wiietapping  and  Electronic  Suiveillance 

U.S.  Water  Resources  Council 


«8I 

2«S 

2 

129 

4 

44 

44 

3 

41 

25 


1 
1 

12 

11 
2 
4 
7 

16 
1 
6 
1 
I 

47 

37 
1 

23 

13 

7 

43 

I 
1 

66 

7 
5'. 

9 

26 


Total. 


1.250 


S 
39 
2 
73 
1 
7 
3 
0 
3 
0 


1 
1 
0 
2 

0 
3 
0 
3 

1 

0 
1 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
n 

0 

n 

4 
0 
1 
3 


0 
I 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

0 
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I  Where  they  octur,  dilferences  between  1972  and  1973  current  numbers  result  Irom  changes  in 

"frhese  Presidential  advisory  committees  are  ncluded  In  the  numbers  below  foi  those  agencies 

"'/This  nilmbe';  may  be  affected  by  some  legal  decisions  on  whether  certain  committee,  are  Presi- 
dential  advisory  committees. 


June 


New  committees 
calendar  year  1973 


Changes  in 
numbers. 
Total  Numbers   calendar  year 

numbers         statutory  1973 


Total  osl      Average  cost 


22 
183 
2 
7 
3 
4 
6 
2 
U 
5 


0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
3 

6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
3 
5 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 


10 
101 
0 
6 
0 
3 
8 
0 
2 
3 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
7 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 

11 
0. 
0 
1 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
21 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

0 
0 
2 


-12 

-82 

-2 

-1 

-3 

-1 

2 

-2 

-14 

-2 


1 
0 
0 

-2 
0 
2 
4 

-4 
0 

-1 
0 
0 
0 

-2 

-2 
6 


1 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

-1 

-1 

0 

0 

20 


$2,299, 

14,625, 

19, 

1,196, 

870, 

871 


714 
963 
458 
130 
492 
775 


379, 062 
225, 000 


485, 
146, 


237 

300 


600, 

44. 

1,113, 

2, 

60 

163 

606 

9 

231 


393 
159 
12 
452 
9 
38« 
37< 
341 


51, 


2( 


390 


216 


24 


-174       31.111,810 


llcludes  29  committees  under  Secretary  of  Defense,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ind  Defense  agencies; 
12  c(  mmittees  under  Air  Force;  25  committees  under  Army:  and  15  comm  lees  under  Navy. 

-  1^0  cost  to  the  United  States.  Cost  of  $74,487  funded  by  the  self-siippoiti  ip  Federal  Home  loan 
Ban!  System. 

« I  (eludes  Federal  Employee  Pay  Council. 

' !  tatus  under  review. 


Pedehai-  Advisobt  Committees  Tekminateo 
DXTRING  Calendar  Year  1973 

EXECUTIVE   OmCE   OF   THE   PRESIDENT 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers  (1) 
President's  Advisory  Panel  on  Timber  and 
Environment. 

CoMJunl  on  Environmental  Quality  (2) 
CEQ-PCST  Committee   on  Ecological  Re- 
search Stream  Channel  Modification  Study 
Advisory  Group. 

DEPARTMENTS 

Agriculture  (52) 
See  attached  list. 

Commerce  (52) 
See  attached  list. 

Defense  (22) 
See  attached  list. 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (183) 
See  attached  list. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  (2) 
Urban  Studies  Fellowship  Advisory  Board. 
New  Community  Advisory  Board. 

Interior  (7) 
Colorado  Grazing  District  No.  2  Advisory 
Board. 


National    (eashore    Advisory 
for  Sport  Plsher- 


) 

Law  Enforcement 


Fire    Island 
Commission. 

National  Advisory  Board 
le;  and  Wildlife. 

National  Commission  o4  Materials  Policy. 

National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium 
Advisory  Board. 

National  Indian  Education  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Birthplace  and  Saga- 
more Hill  NHS  Advisory  C<  mmlttee. 
Justice  (i  ) 

Advisory  Committee  for 
Technology. 

National  Advisory  Comnilsslon  on  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  and  Go  ils. 

National  Commission   tfi.  Marihuana   and 
Drug  Abuse. 

Labor  (4 

Advisory  Committee  on 
tlon. 

Standards  Advisory  Con^lttee  on  Asbestos 
Dust. 

Standards    Advisory    Cr^nmlttee    on    Car- 
cinogens. 

Standards  Advisory  Cofemlttee  on  Noise. 

State  {6 
Advisory  Committee  on 
sles  Program. 


Council      on 


Ath- 


the  Arts. 


resting  and  Selec- 


Art  in  the  Embas- 


Advlsory 
Affairs. 

African  Affairs  Advisory  CoAncU. 

European  Advisory  Council 

Panel    of   Experts   on   International 
letlc  Programs. 

U.S.  Advisory  Committee  oii  i 
Agency  for   International  Dfvelopment    (2) 

Advisory   Committee   on 
Relations. 

Labor  Advisory  Committee 
slstance. 

TraJisportation  (|I6) 

See  attached  list. 

Treasury  (5) 

American  Life  Insurance 
Economic  Policy  Committee. 

Independent  Bankers  Assdclatlon  Govern- 
ment Fiscal  Policy  Committee. 

National  Association  of  Ifutual  Savings 
Banks  Committee  on  Gover4ment  Securities 
and  the  Public  Debt. 

Treasury  Liaison  Commlttjee  of  the  Busi- 
ness Council. 

VS.  Savings  and  Loan  Ueague,  National 
League  of  Insured  Savings  Associations,  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Government  Securi- 
ties of  the  Savings  and  Lo«n  Business. 


20,  197  U 


0 
000 
900 
495 
635 
000 
858 
426 
600 
581 
(5)  . 

0 
609 
752 
000 
400 
900 
625 
148 
183 
600 
500 
631 

0 
350 
618 
500 
964 


26;, 


31,000 

131,000 

471,000 

i,360 

28:,  000 


000 

0 
500 


$22, 327 

31. 185 

4,865 

8,795 

124, 356 

18, 162 

7,581 

45,000 

8,513 

4,867 


0 
600,000 

3,742 
85,653 

1.183 
15,000 
16.386 
27,  565 

9.600 
33, 083 

6' 

8,375 

3,896 

3,000 

16, 157 

9,900 

29,894 

53. 450 

7,108 

2,600 

750 

1,919 

0 

46.669 

18,894 

29,250 

9,776 


30.000 

130.000 

479. 000 

2.360 

282, 000 
20,000 

0 
1.500 


18.970 


[nter-Amerlcan 


UD — University 
on  Foreign  As- 


hssoclatlon,  the 


June  20,  197U 
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AGENCIES 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (2) 
Advisory  Committee  for  Biology  and  Medi- 
cine. _^ 

StMidlng  Committee  on  Controlled  Ther- 
monuclear Research. 

Coet  of  Living  Covncil  (3) 
CMnralttee  on  the  Health  Services  Indus- 
try. 
Committee  on  State  and  Local  Cooi>eration. 
Bent  Advisory  Board. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  (6) 
Coal  Desulfurlzatlon  Advisory  Committee. 
Coal  Preparation  Industrial  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Grain  and  Feed  Industrial  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 
Pax  Comoany  Arsenic  Advisory  Committee. 
Pbosphf^     Industry      Uaison     Advisory 
Committee. 

Soap  and  Detergent  Industrial  Advisory 
Committee. 

Federal  Communications  Commission  (i) 
Dlalw    and   Answering    Devices    Advisory 
Committee. 

General  Services  Administration  (4) 
Authentication  Subcommittee  of  Ameri- 
cana Committee  for  the  National  Archives. 
Economic  Stabilization  Coxtunlttee. 
Federal  Records  Council. 
Nominating  Subcommittee  of  the  Ameri- 
cana Committee  for  the  National  Archives. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (3) 
Pipeline  Advisory  Committee  on  Valuation 
and  Accounting. 

Railroad  Advisory  Committee  on  Equip- 
ment and  Roadway  Property. 

Tariff  Users  Advisory  Committee. 
NatioiuU  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (5) 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  of  the  Space  Science 
and  Applications  Steering  Committee  for  the 
Evaluation   of    the   Large    Space    Telescope 
(LST)  Experiment  Proposals. 

Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  of  the  Space  Science 
and  Applications  Steering  Committee  for  the 
Evaluation  of  Pioneer  Venus  Flight  Experi- 
ment Proposals. 

Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  for  the  review  of 
the  Second  and  Third  High  Energy  Astron- 
omy Observatory  (HEAO)  Missions. 

Infrared  Telescope  Site  Evaluation  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

Science  Advisory  Committee  on  Comets 
and  Asteroids. 

National  Science  Foundation  (5) 
Advisory      Committee      for      Computing 
Activities. 
Advisory  Panel  for  Polar  Programs. 
Ship  Construction  Review  Panel. 
Ship  Material  Condition  Review  Panel. 
Ship  Operations  Review  Panel. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (i ) 
Advisory  Committee  on  a  Central  Market 
System. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(1) 
Social  Sdenoe  Advisory  Board. 

V.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  {!) 
National  Advisory  Board  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Institute. 

Veterans'  Administration  (1) 
Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational  Coun- 
seling, Training  and  Adjustment. 
Total  Committees  Terminated:  390. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricitltuxe 

AU\1SOXT  COMMITTEES  TERMINATED  DTTRING 
CALENDAR    TEAR    1973 

Agricultural  Facilities  Review  Task  Force.' 
Broiler  Advisory  (Committee. 


Cache  National  Forest   Grazing  Advisory 
Board. 

Caribou  National  Forest  Woolgrowers"  Ad- 
visory Board. 

Caribou  National  Forest  Cattlemen's  Advi- 
sory Board. 

Central  Advisory  Board,  Ashland  Division, 
Custer  National  Forest. 

Colvllle  National  Forest  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

ColvUle  National  Forest  Grazing  Advisory 
Board. 
Eldorado  National  Forest  Advisory  Board. 
Flathead  National  Forest  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Forest  Products  Marketing  and  Utilization 
Research  Advisory  Committee. 

General  Conference  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Poultry  Improvement  Plan.' 

Intermountaln  Regicm  Timber  Boarls  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Kaibab  National  Forest  Multiple  tJse  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Kauiksu  NaUonal  Forest  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Kootenai  National  Forest  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest  Advisory 
Committee, 

Lincoln  National  Forest  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Medicine  Bow  National  Forest  Multiple 
Use  Advisory  Committee. 

Missouri  National  Forest  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Mt.  Hood  National  Forest  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Multiple  Use  Advisory  Committee  for  Ne- 
braska and  McKelvle  National  Forests  and 
Ft.  Pierre,  Buffalo  Gap  and  Oglala  National 
Grasslancls. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Safety  in 
Agriculture.* 

National  Agricultural  Research  Advisory 
Committee. 

Nemo    District    Grazing    Advisory    Board, 
Black  Hills  National  Forest. 
Neznerce  National  Forest  Advlstay  Board. 
Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Payette  National  Forest  Cattlemen's  Advi- 
sory Board. 

Payette  National  Forest  Woolgrowers'  Ad- 
visory Board. 

Prescott    National    Forest    Multiple    Use 
Management  Advisory  Committee. 
Regional  Farmer  Advisory  Committee. 
Regional  Road  Committee  (Region  2). 
Regional  Timber  Roads  Committee    (Re- 
gion 3). 
Region  6  Road  Committee. 
Rogue    River    National    Forest    Advisory 
Committee. 

Salmon  National  Forest  Livestock  Advisory 
Board. 

Salmon  National  Forest  MiUtiple  Use 
Advisory  Committee. 

Salmon  River  Breaks  Primitive  Area  Public 
Advisory  Committee. 
Salmon  River  Study  Advisory  Committee. 
Sequoia  National  Forest  Advisory  Board. 
Sierra  National  Forest  Advisory  Board. 
Siskiyou   National  Forest   Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Southeastern  Forestry  Research  Advisory 
Committee. 

Targhee  National   Porset   Cattle   Advisory 
Board. 
Tobacco  Marketing  Study  Committee.' 
Tobacco   Valley   Grazing   Advisory   Board, 
Kootenai  National  Forest. 

Tolyabe  National  Forest  Advisory  Commit- 
tee— CJharleston  Division. 

Umatilla  National  Forest  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Wallowa-Whitman  National  Forest  Ad\-1- 
sory  Committee. 
Water  Bank  Advisory  Board. 


'Ad  hoc  committee.  Established  and  ter- 
minated in  CY  1973. 


White  River  National  Forest  Grazing  Advi- 
sory Board  (Cattle) . 

White  River  National  Forest  Sheep  Advi- 
sory Board. 
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Advisory  committees  terminated  during 
the  year:  (S2) 

Advisory  Panel  for  Project  Stormf\iry. 
Commission  on  American  Shipbuilding.' 
International  Business  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

National  Advisory  C3ommlttee  lor  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act.' 

NBCCA  (National  Biisiness  Council  for 
Consumer  Affairs)  Sub-Council  on  Advertls- 
lug  and  Promoticm. 

NBCCA  Sub-Council  on  Complaints  and 
Remedies. 

NBCCA  Sub-Council  on  Credit  and  Related 
Terms  of  Sale. 

NBCCA  8ub-CouncU  on  Packaging  and 
Labeling. 

NBOCA  Sub-Council  on  Performance  aiKl 
Service. 
NBCCA  Sub-Council  on  Product  Safety. 
NBCCA  6ub-CouncU   on   Wairaatiea   and 
Guarantees. 

Natlonia  Export  Expansion  Coun^ 
(NEEC). 

NEEC  Action  Committee  on  Export  Fi- 
nancing. 

NEEC  Action  Ck>mmittee  on  Taxation  in 
Relation  to  Exports. 

NEEC  Action  Committee  on  Trade  and  In- 
vestment in  Developing  Countriea. 

NEEC  Industry  Advisory  Committee  on 
Chemicals. 

NEEC  Industry  Advisory  Committee  on 
Food  Processing  and  Packaging  Equlpunent. 

NEEC  Industry  AdvlsOTy  Committee  on 
Office  Machines  and  Computers. 

NEEC  Industry  Advisory  Commlttae  on 
Telecommunications. 

NEEC  Small  Business  Advisory  Committee. 
NIPCC      (National    -Industrial     PoUutlon 
Control  Council)  Airlines  and  Aircraft  Sub- 
CouncU. 

NIPCC  Automotive  Sub-Council. 
NIPCC  Beverages  Sub-Council. 
NIPCX;  Building  Materials  Sub-Council. 
NIPCC  Chemicals  Sub-Council. 
NIPCC  Coal  Sub-Council. 
NIPCC  Construction  Sub-Councn. 
NIPCC  Containers  (Can)  Sub-Council. 
NIPCC    Containers    (Glass    and    Plastic) 
Sub-Council. 

NIPCC  Containers  (Paper)  Sub-Oouncil. 
NIPCC  Detergents  Sub-Council. 
NIPCC  Electric  and  Nuclear  Sub-CouncU. 
NIPCX;  FertUleers  and  Agriculture  Chem- 
icals Sub-Council. 

NIPCC  Food  (Dairy,  Fish,  and  Other)  Sub- 
CouncU. 

NIPCC  Food  (Grain-Based  Products)  Sub- 
Council. 

NIPCC  Food  (Poultry  and  Animal-Based 
Products)  Sub-Council. 

NIPCC  General  Manufacturing  Sub-Cotm- 
cU. 

NIPCC  Heavy  Equipment  Sub-Council. 
NIPCC  Leisure  Sub-Council. 
NIPCC    Mining    and    Non-Ferrous    Metals 
Sub -Council. 
NIPCC  Paper  Sub-Council. 
NIPCC  Petroletim  and  Gas  Sub-CouncU. 
NIPCC   Process  and  Systems  Engineering 
Sub-Council. 

NIPCC  RaUroads  and  Rail  Equipment  Sub- 
CouncU. 


*  Expired.  In  process  of  being  renewed. 


'A  Presidential  advisory  committee,  the 
resp<HiBlbUity  for  which  was  delegated  to 
Commerce  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  6,^5/73. 

»A  "termination"  of  reporting  account- 
ability only,  for  this  committee  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Consumer  Products  Safety 
Commission  (on  S,'14/73)  pursuant  to  P.L. 
92-573. 
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NIPCC  Rubber  Sub-Council. 
NIPCC  Shipping  Sub-Council. 
NIPCC  Steel  Sub-Co\incU. 
NIPCC  UtUltles  Sub-CouncU. 
NIPCC  Wood  Products  Sub-CouncU. 
NIPCC  International  Environmental  Com- 
mittee. 
OFDI  Advisory  Committee  on  Accounting. 
Patent  Advisory  Committee. 

DOD   Advisory   CoMMrrrEE   Terminatxd 
DxmiNo   Cauendar   Year  1973 — 22 

OFFICE     OF     THE     SECRETARY     OF     DEFENSE 

1.  Defense  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Domestic  Action  Program. 

DEFENSE   CIVIL   PREPAREDNESS    AGENCY 

2.  Civil  Defense  Advisory  Committee. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    ARMY 

3.  Advisory  Committee,  U.S.  Army  Com- 
mand Sc  Oeneral  Staff  College. 

4.  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Institute  for  Military  Assistance. 

5.  Advisory  Committee.  U.S.  Army  Combat 
Developments  Command. 

6.  •Munitions  Advisory  Group. 

7.  Scientific  Advisory  Committee,  U.S. 
Army  Engineer  Topographic  Laboratories. 

8.  Scientific  &  Management  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Army  Computer  Systems  Com- 
mand. 

9.  Test  &  Evaluation  Advisory  Group. 

10.  Board  of  Visitors,  U.S.  Army  Military 
Police  School. 

11.  Board  of  Visitors,  U.S.  Army  Transpor- 
tation School. 

12.  'Weapons  Advisory  Group,  U.S.  Army 
Weapons  Command. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     THE     NAVY 

13.  Joint  Materials  Handling  Equipment 
Industry  Advisory  Committee. 

14.  Navy  Industry  Shipboard  Cable  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

16.  Shipbuilding  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

16.  Naval  Ordnance  Systems  Command 
Hydroballlstics  Advisory  Committee. 

17.  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Minority  Affairs. 

18.  Naval  Weapons  Center  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     THE     AIR     FORCE 

19.  Air  Force  Systems  Command  Board  of 
Visitors. 

20.  School  of  Military  Sciences,  Officer,  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

21.  USAF  Academy  Public  Affairs  Advisory 
Committee. 

22.  USAF  Academy  Advisory  Council. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Annual  Report  of  Advisory  Com- 
MTTTEES,  Report  Period:  Calendar  Year 
1973,  List  (5) 

advisory  committees  terminated  during  the 
calendar  year 

Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Fred- 
erick Cancer  Research  Center  (NIH). 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Review  Cancer  Cen- 
ter Support  (NIH). 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Review  of  the  Spe- 
cial Virus  Cancer  Program  (NIH) . 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health 
(NIH). 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Testing  for  Environ- 
mental Chemical  Carcinogens  (NIH) . 

Ad  Hoc  Large  Bowell  Cancer  Committee 
(NIH). 

Ad  Hoc  NCI-VA  Collaborative  Program  Re- 
view Committee  (NIH). 

Ad  Hoc  Pancreas  Worlcing  Group  (NIH). 
'    Ad    Hoc    Patient    Care    Costs    Committee 
(NIH). 

Ad  Hoc  Toxicology  Committee  (NIH) . 

Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  Americans  (OE) . 


June 


nstitutional  Im- 


nstitutional  Im- 


institutional  'm- 


Review  Commlt- 


Advisory  Committee  on  plder  Americans 
(OS). 

Advisory  Council  on  Environmental  Edu- 
cation (OE). 

Advisory  Coimcll  on  Onfluate  Education 
(OE). 

Advisory    CouncU    on    Library    Research, 
Training  and  Resources  (OEI . 

Advisory  CouncU  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment (OE). 

Allergy  and  Infectious  Ijlseases  Training 
Grant  Committee  (NIH) . 

Allied  Health  Professions 
provement  and  Training  Review  Committee 
Section  A  (NIH). 

Allied  Health  Professions 
provement  and  Training  Review  Committee 
S-JCtlon  B  (NIH) , 

Allied  Health  Professions 
provement  and  Training  Review  Committee 
Section  C(NIH) 

Allied  Health  Professions 
tee  (NIH) 

Anatomical  Sciences  Tra|ning  Committee 
(NIH). 

Anesthesiology  Training  dommittee  (NIH) 

Anthropology    ad    hoc    proposal    Review 
Panel  (NIE). 

Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  Program — 
Project  Committee  (NIH), 

Arthritis  and  Metabolic  l>iseases  Research 
Career  Program  Committee  (NIH) . 

Arthritis     Training      Grants     Committee 
(NIH) 

Artificial  Heart  AssessmAit  Panel   (NIH). 

Behavioral   Sciences   Trajning    Committee 
(NIH) 

Bloassay     Operations     Segment 
Group  (NIH) 

Biochemistry  Training  Cbmmlttee 

Biohazards     Control     aqd 
Working  Group  (NIH) . 

Biological  Models  Segmeift  Advisory  Group 
(NIH). 

Biological  Sciences  Tralif  ng  Review  Com- 
mittee (ADAMHA) 

Biology  and  Immunology 
Group  (NIH). 

Biophysical  Sciences  Training  Committee 
(NIH) 

Board  of  Scientific  Counselors,  DBS  (FDA) 

Breast   Cancer   Task   Foi  :e 

Breast  Cancer  Virus  WorV  Ing  Group  (NIH) 

Cancer    Cause    and    Pre  mention    Advisory 
Committee  (NIH) 

Cancer  Control  Cause  a^d  Prevention  Re- 
view Committee  (NIH). 

Cancer   Control   Detectl<|n   and   Diagnosis 
Review  Committee  (NIH) 

Cancer     Control     Rehabilitation 
Committee  (NIH). 

Cancer  Control  Treatment  Review  Commit- 
tee (NIH). 

Cancer     Research     Trailing 
(NIH)  ^ 

Carcinogen    Metabolism 


Advisory 

(NIH). 
Containment 


Segment  Advisory 


Segment  Advisory  Group  (:  IIH) 


Panel  (NIH). 
Committee  (NIH). 


Carcinogenesis  Advisory 

Cardiovascular  Training 

Chemistry   and    Moleculkr   Carcinogenesis 
Segment  Advisory  Group  (]  HH) . 

Child  Development  Natia  lal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (OS) 

Child  and  Family  Development  Research 
Review  Committee  (OS). 

Cholera  Advisory  Committee  (NIH) . 

Clinical  Cancer  Training 
tal)   (NIH) 

Clinical  Cancer  Training 
eral)    (NIH) 

Clinical  and  Personalitj 


ship  Review  Committee  (iDAMHA). 


Cancer    Segment 


•Merged   into   the   Armaments  Command 
Scientific  Advisory  Group. 


Colon 
(NIH) 

Committee  for  Young  S^entlsts  In  Cancer 
(NIH) 

Community    Envlronmelital 
National  Advisory  Council 

Comprebfnsive  Health  1  'tanning  Training 
and  .Studies  Review  Comm  ttee  (KRA) 


Review 


Committee 


and    Toxicology 


Committee  (den- 
Committee  (gen- 


Sciences  Fellow- 


Advisory    Group 


Management 
(HRA). 


Grai  ts 


Sect!  }n 


Construction  of  Nurse 
Review  Committee  (NIH) . 

Construction  of  Schools  of 
Review  Committee  (NIH) 

Cultural  Anthropology 
Committee  (ADAMHA). 

Current    Medical    Procedur* 
Technical  Advisory  Commltte< 

Dental     Education     Review 
(NIH). 

Dental  Health  Research  and 
visor.   Committee  (HRA). 

Dental    Research    Institute: ; 
Programs  Advisory  Committee 

Dental  Training  Committee 

Dermatology  Training 
(NIH). 

Developmental   Research 
(NIH). 

Diabetes  and  Metabolism 
(NIH). 

Disease  Control  Study 

Economics  ad  hoc  Proposal 
(NIE). 

Emergency  Health 
Committee  (HRA). 

Engineering    In     Biology 
Training  Committee  (NIH) 

Environmental  Sciences 
tee  (NIH). 

Epidemiology  Advisory 

Epidemiology  and  Biometry 
mlttee  (NIH). 

Erythropietln  Committee  ( 

Fogarty  International  Cent^ 
visors  (NIH). 

Gastroenterology  and 
Grants  Committee  (NIH). 

General  Research  Study 

Genetics  Training  Committee 

Gerontology    Research 
Advisory  Committee  (NIH) 

Grants  Administration 
tee  (OS). 

Grovrth   and  Development 
Training  Committee  (NIH) 

Head  Start  National 
(OS). 

Health    Manpower 
Committee  (NIH). 

Health   Research  Facilities 
view  Committee  (NIH) . 

Hematology   Training 
(NIH). 

History   of   Life   Sciences 
(NIH). 

Human  Development  ad 
view  Panel  (NIE). 

Immunology-Epidemiology 
(NIH). 

Information  and  Resource  i 
visory  Group  (NIH) . 

International  Centers 

International  Fellowship 
tee  (NIH). 

Learning  and  Instruction 
Review  Panel  (NIE). 

Loan  Guarantee  Programs 
visory  Committee   (HRA). 

Lung    Cancer    Segment 
(NIH). 

Medical      Assistance 
(SRS) . 

Medical  Care  and  Medical 
visory  Committee  (NIH). 

Medical     Education 

(NIH). 

Medical  Research  Study 

Medical     Scientist 
(NIH). 

Mental  Health  New  Careei^ 
view  Committee    (ADAMHA) 

Microbiology  Training 

Multiple  Sclerosis  ad  hoc 
sory  Committee  (NIH). 

Myocardial  Infarction 

National    Advisory    Allied 
sions  Council  (NIH) . 

National  Advisory  Committee 
Product  Safety  (FDA) . 


Trailing  Facilities 

Public  Health 

Fellowship  Review 


Terminology 
(HRA). 
Committee 

Education  Ad- 

and    Special 
(NIH). 
(NIH). 

Committee 


Vi  orking   Group 
Training  Grants 


Advls  )ry 
Opporti  mity 


Gra;  its 


htc 


Revli  w 


Sec  tlon 
Train!  ig 
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(CDC). 
Review  Pane] 


Prepare*  iness  Advisory 

md     Medicine 

Tra  inlng  Commit- 

Con mlttee  (NIH). 
Training  Com- 

Board  of  Ad- 

Nutijtlon  Training 

Sedition  (SRS). 

(NIH). 
Ceiiter    Resources 

)- 

Ad^sory  Commit- 

Researcb   and 
Committee 
Advisory 
Scientific  Re- 
Commlttee 
Study    Section 
Proposal  Re- 
Working  Group 
Segment  Ad- 


Conufalttee  (NIH). 
H  Bvlew  Commlt- 

4d  hoc  Proposal 
In  Health  Ad- 
Ajdvlsory    Group 
Council 
Economics  Ad- 
Committee 


Adv  Isory 


(SRS). 
Committee 


Training  Re- 

Comialttee  (NIH) . 
I  Scientific  Advl- 

Cominlttee  (NIH). 
Health    Profes- 

on  Consumer 
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National  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  (OE). 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  HaiuU- 
capped  Children  (OE). 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Services 
for  the  BUnd  and  Visually  Handicapped 
(SRS). 

National  Advisory  Council  for  Disease 
Control    (CDC). 

National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Vocational 
RehabUitation  (SRS). 

National  Head  and  Neck  Cancer  Cadre 
(NIH). 

National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Liing  and 
Blood  Program  Committee  (NIH) . 

National  PoUcy  and  Peformance  CouncU 
(SRS). 

Neiurologicta  Science  Research  Training  A 
Committee  (NIH). 

Neurological  Science  Research  Training  B 
Committee  (NIH) . 

NIMH  Communications  Advisory  Commit- 
tee (ADAMHA). 

Nurse-Sclentlst  Graduate  Training  Com- 
mittee (NIH). 

Nurse  Training  Act  Project  Grants  Review 
Committee  (HRA) . 

Nursing  Training  Review  Committee 
(ADAMHA) . 

Nutritional  Sciences  Training  Committee 
(NIH). 

Objectives,  Measurement,  Evaluation  and 
Research  Methodology  ad  hoc  Proposal  Re- 
view Panel  (NIE) . 

Optometry,  Pharmacy,  Podlarty  and  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Education  Review  Committee 
(NIH). 

Organization  and  Administration  ad  hoc 
Proposal  Review  Panel  (NIE) . 

Orthopedics  Training  Committee  (NIH) . 

Pathology  Training  Committee  (NIH). 

Perinatal  Biology  and  Infant  Morality  Re- 
search and  Training  Committee  (NIH) . 

Pharmacologic  and  Clinical  Approaches  In 
Smoking  Working  Group  (NIH) . 

Physiology  Training  Committee  (NIH). 

Political  Science  and  Legal  Research  ad 
hoc  Proposal  Review  Panel  (NIE). 

Preventive  Medicine  suid  Dentistry  Review 
Committee  (NIH). 

Psychiatry  Training  Review  Committee 
(ADAMHA). 

Psychological  Sciences  Fellowship  Review 
Committee  (ADAMHA). 

Psychology  Training  Review  Committee 
(ADAMHA) . 

Psycho-Social  Study  Section  (SRS). 

Public  Health  Review  Committee  (NIH). 

Pulmonary  Training  Committee  (NIH) . 

Radiological  Health  Research  and  Train- 
ing Grants  Review  Committee  (FDA) . 

Radiology  Training  Committee  (NIH). 

Regional  Health  Advisory  Committee,  Re- 
gion I  (HRA). 

Regional  Health  Advisory  Committee,  Re- 
gion n  (HRA) . 

Regional  Health  Advisory  Committee,  Re- 
gion in  (HRA) . 

Regional  Health  Advisory  Committee,  Re- 
gion IV  (HRA) . 

Regional  Health  Advisory  Committee,  Re- 
gion V  (HRA) . 

Regional  Health  Advisory  Committee,  Re- 
gion VI  (HRA) . 

Regional  Health  Advisory  Committee,  Re- 
gion VII  (HRA) . 

Regional  Health  Advisory  Committee,  Re- 
gion VIII  (HRA) . 

Regional  Health  Advisory  Committee,  Re- 
gion LX  (HRA) . 

Regional  Medical  Programs  Review  Com- 
mittee (HRA). 

Renal  Disease  and  Urology  Training  Grants 
Committee  (NIH). 
Research  Resources  Committee  (NIH) . 
Research    Scientist   Development   Review 
Committee  (ADAMHA). 

Secretary's    Advisory    Committee   on   Au- 
tomated Personal  Data  System  (OS) . 
Secretary's  Advisory  Committee,  Region  I 

(OS). 


Secretary's  Advisory  Committee,  Beglbn  n 
(OS). 

AdTiscary   Committee,   Region 


Region 
Region 


Secretary's 
in  (OB). 

Secretary's   Advisory  Committee, 
IV  (OS). 

Secretary's   Advis<»7   Committee, 
V(OS). 

Secretary's   Advisory    Committee,    Region 

VI  (OS). 

Secretary's    Advisory    Committee,    Region 

VII  (OS). 

Secretary's  Advisory  Committee,  Region 
Vin  (OS). 

Secretary's  Advisory  Committee,  Region  IX 
(OS). 

Secretary's  Advisory  Committee,  Region  X 
(OS). 

Sensory  Study  Section  (SRS). 

Small  Grants  ad  hoc  Proposal  Review  Panel 
(NIE). 

Social  Sciences  Training  Review  Commit- 
tee (ADAMHA). 

Social  Thought  and  Processes  ad  hoc  Pro- 
posal Review  Panel  (NIE). 

Social  Work  Training  Review  Committee 
(ADAMHA) . 

SRS  Manpower  Development  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  (SRS). 

Surgery  Training  Committee  (NIH) . 

Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Aging 
Research  (OS). 

Tumor  Virus  Detection  Working  Group 
(NIH). 

Tuskegee  SyphUls  Study  ad  hoc  Advisory 
Panel  (OS). 

Ultraviolet  Radiation  and  Skin  Cancer 
Working  Group  (NIH). 

U.S.  National  Committee  on  Vital  and 
Health  Statistics,  Financial  Data  Year  Plan- 
ning Subcommittee  (HRA) . 

U.S.  National  Committee  on  Vital  and 
Health  Statistics,  International  Classification 
of  Diseases  Subcommittee  (HRA) . 

U.S.  National  Committee  on  Vital  and 
Health  Statistics,.  Uniform  Hospital  Abstract 
Form  Subcommittee  (HRA). 

U.S.  National  Committee  on  Vital  and 
Health  Statistics,  Working  Party  on  Classifi- 
cation of  Mental  Disorders  of  the  Interna- 
tional Classification  of  Diseases  Subcommit- 
tee (HRA). 

U.S.  National  Committee  on  Vital  and 
Health  Statistics,  Working  Party  on  Classifi- 
cation of  Neoplasms  of  the  International 
Classification  of  Diseases  Subcommittee 
(HRA). 

Working  Committee  for  the  International 
Registry  of  Tumor  Immunotherapy   (NIH). 


MISSINO  IN  ACTION  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION,    ADVISORY    COM- 
MITTEES TERMINATED  DURING  CALENDAR  YEAR  1973 


Committee 


Annual  Man-years 
cost  to  of  staff 
operata       support 


0.17 


.25 


Air  Traffic  Control  Advisory  Committees 
(9): 

Anchorage _ 

Chicago $3,000 

Cleveland „......<... 

Fairbanks ..„„„„... 

Indianapolis — 

Los  Angeles 400 

Minneapolis 

San  Francisco 600 

Seattle 35 

Alaskan    General     Aviation     Industry 

Advisory  Committee 

Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  Advisory  Com- 
mittee  

Collision  Prevention  Advisory  Group 

Department  of  Transportation  Technical 

Advisory  Board . 

Dulles  International  Airport  Design  Ad- 
visory Committee ............ 

Interagency  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement 

Program  Coordination  Committee . 

Senior  Advisory  Committee  (Transpo) 
and  the  Committee  to  Appraiee 
Transpo  '72 


Total. 


4,035 


.68 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  many  of  our  courageous  men  who 
were  listed  as  POWs  and  MIA's  during 
the  Vietnam  war  were  expected  to  be 
alive  after  the  war,  according  to  some 
previous  reports,  but  they  have  not  been 
accounted  for  by  the  Communists  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Paris  Peace  Agree- 
ment. Consequently,  our  military  depart- 
ments have  implemented  a  procedure  to 
change  the  status  of  the  missing  in  ac- 
tion M  "killed  in  action,"  or  "presumed 
killed-ln-action,"  even  though  very  Ut- 
tle  if  any  new  evidence  of  death  has  not 
been  reported. 

In  my  judgment,  this  procedtire  could 
result  in  relieving  the  Communists  of 
any  responsibility  to  comply  with  the 
agreement  to  help  account  for  the  MIA's 
and  POWs.  I  believe  this  procedin* 
needs  to  be  reviewed  and  legislation  may 
be  required  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  many  wives  of  MIA's. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  prob- 
ably should  not  take  such  action,  so  long 
as  there  is  any  ray  of  hope  based  in  re- 
ports and  when  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Communists  are  withholding  informa- 
tion. However,  the  military  departments 
are  using  a  recent  U.S.  District  Court 
ruling  whereby  an  MIA/POW  status  can 
be  changed,  if  certain  reviews  tind  pro- 
cedures are  followed.  Most  families,  and 
especially  wives  of  the  MIA's  and  faith- 
ful Americans,  are  opposed  to  this  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  question  our  Govern- 
ment taking  precipitous  and  imilateral 
action  to  conclude  voluntarily  that  all 
MEA's/POW's  are  dead  when  evidence  is 
available  that  there  Is  a  good  chance 
some  are  alive  or  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  Communists.  However,  the  mili- 
tary departments  are  proceeding  rapidly 
to  review  over  1,200  MIA  cases  for  status 
changes.  Since  March  1974,  the  depart- 
ments have  changed  the  status  of  65  MIA 
cases.  These  reviews  have  not  resulted 
in  retaining  an  MIA  status  for  any  of 
the  65  cases.  In  some  cases,  next  of  kin 
have  requested  or  agreed  to  these  reviews 
and  additional  evidence  was  available  to 
support  the  conclusion. 

I  believe  the  Congress  may  have  to  take 
action  to  accept  more  of  its  share  of  the 
trust  and  responsibility  to  our  service- 
men and  their  families  before  a  change 
in  status  to  "killed-in-action"  or  "pre- 
sumed killed-in-action"  is  pronounced  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  Our  Government 
has  ample  evidence  that  the  Communists 
are  not  cooperating. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  world  that  Hanoi 
Is  flagrantly  violating  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment with  continued  full  scale  war 
against  South  Vietnam.  The  Communists 
have  prevented  MIA  search  team  opera- 
tions provided  for  by  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
attention  to  this  grave  issue  with  a  view 
toward  appropriate  legislation.  I  plan  to 
further  examine  this  defense  policy  with 
a  view  of  determining  whether  legislation 
is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  contemplating  a 
bill  which  would  require  the  military 
departments    to    obtain    congressional 
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approval  before  changing  the  status  in 
most  cases  by  this  review  procedure.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  policy  should 
not  be  followed  until  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam — North  Vietnam, 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment— Vietcong,  and  the  Laotian  Gov- 
ernment comply  with  the  provisions 
made  in  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
article  8(b)  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agree- 
ment. 

Further,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  legislation  which  will  provide  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  report 
to  the  Congress  after  no  further  account- 
ing can  possibly  be  achieved  from  the 
Communists.  At  that  time,  the  Congress 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  fvulher 
evaluate  this  tragic  issue  and  determine 
tr  the  U.S.  Government  should  accept 
the  procedural  policy  to  change  the 
status  of  MIA's  and  POW's. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  cases 
where  our  Government  has  good  reason 
to  believe  certain  MIA's  or  POW's  are 
still  alive,  or  were  alive  when  captm-ed, 
but  no  accounting  has  been  received 
from  the  Commimists.  One  of  the  most 
convincing  articles  about  an  MIA  case 
which  also  reflects  the  feelings  of 
many  MIA  wives  throughout  the  country 
was  published  J\me  19,  1974,  in  the 
magazine  of  Army-Navy-Alr  Force 
Times.  This  article,  which  concerns  MIA 
Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Stander- 
wlck  and  his  wife,  convincingly  illus- 
trates the  need  for  a  review  of  our 
Government's  current  procedvures.  This 
case  is  representative  of  this  tragic 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  this  article  by  Marianne  Lester 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion <rf  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  iMinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An   MIA   Wire:    Twisting   Slowly,   Slowly 

IN    THE    Bbeeze 

(By  Marianne  Lester) 

Carolyn  Standerwick  Is  angry.  It  is  spring 

In  Omaha,  and  the  winds  that  whip  around 

her  split-level  bouse  are  getting  warmer.  It 

wUl  be  Carolyn's  fourth  spring  without  her 

husband,    AP    Col.    Robert    L.    Standerwick. 

Missing  In  Action  in  Laos. 

Carolyn  has  waited  for  her  husband  before 
In  the  20  years  since  she  married  her  newly- 
commlssloned  lieutenant.  Waited  for  him  to 
return  from  TDYs  in  Europe.  Waited  while  he 
went  off  for  P-4  training.  Waited  while  he 
worked  all  night  at  the  command  post  at 
Offutt  APB,  Neb.  But  this  time  she  has  waited 
too  long.  She  is  tired  of  waiting,  tired  of  being 
told  bow  brave  she  Is,  tired  of  the  quick 
flashes  of  hope  that  turn  into  disappoint- 
ment, tired  of  Air  Force  officers  who  teU  her 
her  husband  must  be  dead,  tired  of  fruitless 
meetings  with  friendly  bureaucrats  who  as- 
sure her  everything  possible  Is  being  done, 
tired  of  bearing  that  "some  of  the  men  Just 
can't  ever  be  accounted  for." 

Someone  knows  where  Bob  Standerwick  Is. 
His  papers  were  seen  in  Hanoi.  His  navigator, 
who  was  yards  away  from  him  in  the  steamy 
Jungle  where  they  crashed,  returned  last  year 
with  565  other  POWs.  And,  Carolyn  has  dis- 
covered, a  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
port lists  her  husband  as  "POW,  last  known 
location  Hao  Lo  prison" — the  Hanoi  Hilton. 
Whether  be  was  sbot  by  bis  captors  or  re- 
mains in  a  prison  somewhere  in  Asia,  Carolyn 
knows  one  thing — Bob  can  be  accounted  for. 
He  did  not  just  vanish  into  thin  air. 


The  Vietnam  ceasefire  wa^  signed  over  a 
year  ago.  Five  hundred  and:  sixty-six  POWs 
are  home,  reunited  wltti  tbelr  famUles,  back 
on  the  Job.  But  the  famUi«s  of  1200  MIAs 
didn't  make  tb»  jubilant  trips  to  the  air- 
port, didn't  see  their  men  saluting  at  Clark 
or  making  ^>eeches  at  TratKs.  For  them,  a 
year  and  a  half  later,  the  wa|tlng  is  not  over. 

yn  Standerwick, 
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t)lyn  says  flatly. 
vait.  Walt  until 
did.  Walt  imtil 
<did.  Wait,  there 
Ing  on — and  we 


from    Oeorge 

amed  collection 

tiedals  on  a  blue 

olor  photograph 


And  some  of  them,  like  Ci 
are  getting  angrier  every  day 
"Angry  Is  the  word,"  Ca: 
"All  along  we  were  told  to 
the  POWs  are  home — and  wi 
Kissinger  gets  back — and  W( 
are  delicate  negotiations  g< 
did.  Now  the  war's  been  o^er  more  than  a 
year — and  I'm  tfred  of  waiting." 

All  around  her  as  she  talis  are  reminders 
of  her  husband.  On  the  dreier  in  their  bed- 
room is  a  color  photo  of  the  grinning  pilot, 
blond  and  blue-eyed,  clad  in  his  flight  suit, 
leaning  Jauntily  on  his  mane.  Lined  up 
over  the  ping  pong  table  ari  the  mementoes 
of  his  AP  career:  Framed  citations  granting 
the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal,  the 
Combat  Readiness  Medal.  The  papers  com- 
missioning Robert  L.  StancjErwick  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  A  dlploi 
Washington  University.  A 
of  his  wings,  Insignia  and 
background.  And  one  small 
of  Carolyn  and  Bob,  younget.  smiling,  stand 
ing  close  together  on  a  wlnd^  beach. 

On  the  bumpers  of  the  ^tanderwlcks'  old 
station  wagon  are  the  biimper  stickers: 
"MIA:  Only  Hanoi  Knows. "JAnd  on  the  rear 
window  the  familiar  proud  qecal :  "We  are  an 
Air  Force  family."  Ctirolyn  ttlll  thinks  she's 
psirt  of  the  Air  Force  famllj.  But  sometimes 
she  wonders  bitterly  if  the  Air  Force  still 
thinks  she  is.  I 

Carolyn  tells  her  story  (quietly,  calmly, 
hands  folded  In  her  lap.  0he's  learned  to 
recite  the  facts  of  her  husliand's  disappear- 
ance without  flinching,  running  quickly 
through  the  painful  detaU4,  like  a  familiar 
saga  memorized  over  many  re-teUinga.  She 
seems  almost  embarrassed  tc  spend  so  much 
time  talking  about  herself. 

If  she  speaks  critically  atout  the  govern- 
ment or  the  Air  Force  or;  its  officials,  she 
hesitates,  tries  to  be  fair,  a^  If  silently  add- 
ing, of  course,  that's  only  iln,y  point  o/  view, 
and  perhaps  they  have  tnpir  reasons.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  it's  a  combination'  of  her  SoutJiern 
hospitality  and  20  years  aa  an  oflicer's  wife 
that  prompts  her  to  remember  to  ask,  "Are 
you  sure  you  won't  havoj  more  Pepsi?" — 
even  in  the  middle  of  her  vtt)settlng  tale.  She 
seems  so  innately  restralfied  and  tactful 
that  it's  almost  surprlslngi  to  bear  a  faint 
venomous  tone  creep  occasionally  Into  her 
soft  North  Carolina  drawl. 

"Bob  was  stationed  herejat  OfTutt  at  the 
command  post,"  Carolyn 
gins.  "He  received  orders 
at  Oeorge  AFB  and  left  in 
And  then  he  actually  left 
day  after  Thanksgiving  11^70.  He  was  shot 
down  the  third  of  Febru  try  1971.  So  ac- 
tually he  bad  been  there  ust  a  very  short 
time. . . ." 

Carolyn  sees  the  blue  sti  B  car  pull  up  in 
the  driveway.  They're  comi  ig  to  tell  me  Bob 
is  dead!  But  no,  it's  not  that.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Standerwick  Is  mlsfing,  the  men  tell 
her.  His  F-4D  left  ITbon  Airfield,  Thailand 
this  morning.  He  has  gone  pown  In  a  moun- 
tainous area  "somewhere  lit  Southeast  Asia." 
He  and  his  backseater  have  |}arachuted  to  the 
ground  In  hostile  territory^  They  are  stiU  in 
radio  contact  with  him.  pe  is  uninjured. 
Rescue  planes  are  trying  |o  get  in  to  pick 
him  up,  but  their  efforts  aife  being  hampered 
by  bad  weather.  They  wiU  lieep  her  informed. 
For  the  next  three  days]  Carolyn  receives 
intermittent  telegrams.  Hescue  planes  are 
BtUl  trying  to  reach  B<^>  and  his  WSO 
(Weapons  System  Operate r),  MaJ.  Norbert 
Ootner.  They  are  still  In  i  iidio  contact.  .  .  . 
Another  telegram.  Bob  ha    relayed  one  last 


radio  message.  He  reports  be  Is  surrounded 
by  hostile  forces  and  has  been  Injured.  Oot- 
ner la  still  in  radio  contact.  All  efforts  are 
being  made  .  .  .  Another  telegram.  There  has 
been  no  further  word  from  Lievtenant  Colo- 
nel Standerwick.  The  search  lor  your  hus- 
band has  been  called  off  due  to  bad  u-eather. 
Your  husband  remains  Missing  In  Action. 

Not  until  April  19th,  two  months  after 
Bob  Is  loet,  does  Carolyn  receivt  a  letter  giv- 
ing her  more  details.  The  letter  is  from  Col. 
J.  O.  Luther,  Chief  of  Casualty  Services  at 
Randolph  AFB,  Tex.  Carolyn  learns  for  the 
first  time  that  Bob's  plane  'tfent  down  In 
Laos,  not  just  "somewhere  In  Southeast 
Asia."  "Colonel  Standerwick  r€|>orted  be  was 
on  high  ground,  was  in  good  qondition,  and 
there  were  no  hostile  forces  In  his  immediate 
vicinity.  .  .  ,"  the  letter  says.  "At  11:35  a.m., 
your  husband  stated  that  hostile  forces  were 
firing  at  him  and  he  had  been  | hit.  .  .  ." 

And  then  the  clincher,  the  ray  of  hope. 
"The  possibility  exists  that  ^onr  husband 
may  have  been  taken  captlveJ  This  conclu- 
sion is  supported  by  the  fact  ifb&t,  although 
he  reported  he  was  injured,  tljere  Is  no  way 
to  determine  the  extent  of  tho^  injuries  .  .  . 
It  is  known  that  he  was  In  an  area  populated 
with  hostile  forces,  and  evasion  for  an  ex- 
tended period  would  have  beenltmllkely." 


Standerwick  be- 
for  F-4  training 
February  of  1970. 
for  overseas  the 


Why  MIA  Families  Do  Not  Giv^  Up  :  Rttmobs, 
Theories — And  Pa^ts 
The  stories  filter  around  tie  country  in 
feverish  phone  caUs  and  ezcutng  conversa- 
tions, traveling  like  a  chain  letter,  sometimes 
taking  on  a  life  of  their  own.jsomeone  says 
Roger  Shields  says  he  cannot!  deny  reports 
of  sightings  of  living  American  prisoners  in 
South  Vietnam.  .  .  .  An  MIA  wife  says  her 
own  source  In  Pentagon  inteQlgence  circles 
has  discovered  that  her  husbanl  and  37  other 
men  have  been  moved  from  Iforth  Vietnam 
to  a  prison  in  China.  ...  A  Montagnard 
tribesman  has  told  a  reporter  that  he  knows 
of  several  Americans  who  are  being  held  in 
caves  in  Laos.  ...  A  returned  POW  says  he 
Is  certain  bis  co-pllot  still  listed  as  Missing 
In  Action,  was  the  prisoner  Ite  beard  being 
interrogated  In  the  room  neit  to  his  In  a 
North  Vietnamese  prison.        j 

FamUles  of  the  Missing  In  Action  live  In  a 
netherworld  of  rumor,  a  woria  of  "protected 
sources,"  "unconfirmed  repiorts,"  "docu- 
mented sightings."  It  is  a  woitd  not  entirely 
of  their  own  making,  a  worl4  prompted  by 
official  silence  and  quick  denial,  a  world 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  their  govern- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  demand  that 
North  Vietnam  and  its  aUles  provide  an  ac- 
counting of  more  than  1000  men  still  listed 
as  POW,  MIA.  ! 

Ask  an  MIA  family  member  jwhy  she  thinks 
there  may  still  be  American  prisoners  alive 
in  Asia,  and  she'll  cite  the  cases  of  57  men 
still  listed  as  POWs  but  unaccounted  for  by 
the  North  Vietnamese,  men  whose  photos 
and  other  evidence  of  capture  we  have  seen, 
but  whom  the  North  Vietna 
they  never  heard  of. 

She'll  tell  you  about  Navj 
Cmdr.)  Ron  Dodge,  shot  dot 
Vietnam  in  1967.  His  photogrfpl^.  taken  by  a 
Dutch  freelance  photographo*,  appeared  in 
Paris  Match  months  after  his  capture,  but 
now  the  North  Vletnames*  say  Its  an 
example  of  "trick  photography"  produced  by 
the  American  government,      i 

She'll  mention  AF  MaJ.  ^now  Lt.  Col.. 
David  Hrdllcka,  stiU  listed  |as  a  POW  in 
Laos.  Hrdllcka  was  shot  doirn  In  Laos  in 
1965;  a  photo  of  bis  capture  ^as  released  by 
Pravda  months  later  and  th*  Chinese  con- 
firmed his  capture  In  a  propaganda  broad- 
cast. In  May  1966 — a  year  aft«  bis  capture — 
the  Pathet  Lao  released  a  t^pe  of  a  letter 
HrdUcka  wrote  in  April  1906.  But  Hrdllcka 
didn't  come  back  with  the  other  POWs,  his 
name  does  not  appear  with  cithers  who  died 
In  captivity,  and  Laos  acknowledges  no 
American  POWs. 


now  say 

Lt.    (now  Lt. 
vn  over  North 


She'U  recite  "the  story  of  Estes  and 
Teague,"  a  tale  as  famUiar  In  MIA  circles  as 
any  Bible  story,  the  story  of  two  Navy  Phan- 
tom crewmen  downed  near  Haiphong  In 
November  1967.  Their  co-pllots  were  ac- 
knowledged POWs  and  later  released.  After 
their  capture,  the  North  Vietnamese  news 
agency  put  out  a  wire  photo  clearly  showing 
the  ID  cards  of  Lt.  (Jg)  Walter  O.  Estes  II 
and  Lt.  (Jg)  James  E.  Teague.  The  caption 
stated  they  were  "captured  in  Haiphong." 
Radio  Hanoi  later  listed  Estes  and  Teague  as 
captured  and  gave  tbelr  dates  of  capture 
and  birthdays.  Both  men  were  subsequently 
reclassified  as  POWs— Estes  in  AprU  1968, 
Teague  in  January  1972.  But  Hanoi  has  never 
disclosed  their  fates.  They  were  neither  re- 
leased nor  identified  as  having  died  In  cap- 
tivity. MIA  family  members  note  there  is  no 
evidence  they  are  dead,  but  plenty  of  evi- 
ence  they  were  captured.  Could  they  be 
alive? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  men  believed 
to  have  landed  alive  in  enemy  territory.  MIA 
families  pass  around  other  stories  with  even 
more  polgnemt  touches.  Like  that  of  Michael 
Estocln,  a  Navy  commander  shot  down  over 
Haiphong  In  1967.  Intelligence  sources  re- 
ported seeing  him  alive  and  held  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  returned  POWs  heard  his  name 
In  several  POW  camps.  His  sister  sent  him  a 
package.  It  was  returned  with  aU  its  con- 
tents Intact.  But  added  to  the  package  was 
a  crudely  hand-sewn  felt  bootie  with  two 
"M"s  and  three  felt  hearts  tucked  inside. 
Mike's  hobby  was  sewing.  He  is  still  carried 
by  DoD  as  one  of  the  57  POWs  not  accoimted 
for. 

A  few  MIA  wives  hear  these  case  histories 
and  become  convinced  that  North  Vietnam 
could  still  be  holding  these  men  alive.  Even 
more  are  sure  Americans  may  be  held  by 
Insurgents  In  other  countries.  Their  sus- 
picions are  Intensified  by  hearing  of  several 
former  POWs  who  agree  with  them,  fajcilt 
asked  Michael  Benpe — a  civilian  AID  em- 
ployee who  was  a  prisoner  for  over  five  years, 
held  In  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
North  Vietnam — if  he  now  believes  there  are 
Americans  still  being  held. 

"I  believe  there  are,"  Benge  replied.  "The 
North  Vietnamese,  I  believe,  have  nothing  to 
lose,  they  know  they  aren't  going  to  get  any 
aid  from  us.  They've  promised  their  people 
since  1965  they  are  going  to  try  and  execute 
American  POWs  as  criminals.  They  also  said 
they  had  won  the  war,  that  our  government 
would  collapse.  I  think  their  credibility  with 
their  own  people  has  gone  down,  people  won- 
der why  they  Just  released  our  POWs.  I  think 
they  are  holding  a  certain  number  behind, 
and  theyll  Just  drop  the  Bamboo  Curtain, 
hold  public  trials  and  public  executions." 

Family  talked  with  other  returned  POWs 
who  agree  with  Benge.  Retired  AF  Col.  James 
L.  Hughes,  another  former  POW  released  in 
1973,  said,  "I'm  convinced  there  are  Ameri- 
cans who  were  stUl  there  when  I  left,  though 
I  think  a  lot  of  them  are  probably  dead  now. 
I  know  I  couldn't  have  lived  another  year." 

There  continue  to  be  reports  of  prisoners 
sighted  alive  In  South  Vietnami,  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  MIA  families  are  reluctant  to  talk 
to  outsiders  about  the  sightings,  and  Insist 
on  maintaining  anonymity  for  their  sources. 
But  they  do  say  that  much  of  their  informa- 
tion is  based  on  inside  tips  from  within  mili- 
tary intelligence  circles. 

For  example,  one  MIA  family  member  told 
Family  about  a  report  she  received  Infor- 
mally from  a  friend  In  the  InteUlgence  com- 
munity in  Southeast  Asia.  It  was  a  series  of 
sightings  of  approximately  20  prisoners,  both 
black  and  white  Americans,  seen  by  several 
agents  in  Cambodia  in  the  fall  of  1973.  Ac- 
cording to  the  intelligence  source,  the  reports 
were  detailed  In  their  descriptions  of  the 
prisoners'  ages,  races,  heights  and  weights. 

Other  reports  of  American  POWs— both 
servicemen    and    civilian    Journalists — now 


being  moved  around  In  the  Jungles  travel 
quickly  to  family  members.  DoD  officials  say 
such  reports  are  carefully  analyzed  by  the 
Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Center,  and  that 
so  far  no  information  can  be  related  to  spe- 
cific men  still  listed  as  MIA  or  POW.  Usually, 
the  reports  are  quickly  and  publicly  de- 
bunked by  DoD — "almost  too  quickly,"  says 
one  MIA  wife. 

More  than  rumor  and  blind  faith  keeps  the 
hopes  alive.  MIA  families  wonder  as  well 
about  official  statements  from  government 
leaders  on  both  sides.  On  Sept.  13,  1968, 
Pathet  Lao  leader  Soth  Petrasl  named  sev- 
eral American  airmen  (listed  as  MIA  even 
today)  as  part  of  "several  tens  of  American 
airmen  we  have  captured."  He  went  on  to 
say,  "They  are  treated  correctly.  They  are 
still  in  Laos  and  our  fighters  are  feeding 
them  with  the  means  available:  glutinous 
rice  and,  when  possible,  fish  and  chicken." 
But  In  1973  and  1974  Soth  Petrasl  denied 
that  any  Americans  were  being  held  in  Laos. 
"Then  what  happened  to  them?"  asks  the 
mother  of  one  MIA  in  Laos.  "Which  Soth 
Petrasl  are  we  to  believe?" 

Apparently  the  U.S.  government  wants  the 
famUies  to  believe  the  latter  version.  In  1973, 
after  only  seven  Americans  captured  in  Laos 
were  released  (out  of  more  than  300  missing 
there).  Pentagon  spokesmen  insisted  that 
"we  don't  believe  the  list  from  Laos  is  com- 
plete." Now  the  official  U.S.  position  is  that 
aU  POWs  from  Laos  were  released.  "If  the 
list  wasn't  complete  then,  how  come  we  con- 
sider it  complete  now?"  asks  an  MIA  wife. 

Officially,  DoD  and  the  State  Department 
deny  that  any  living  American  POWs  remain 
in  captivity  anywhere  in  Southeast  Asia.  But 
untu  there  is  an  accounting  of  men  like 
Dodge,  Hrdllcka,  Estes  and  Teague,  stories  of 
living  POWs  will  continue  to  circulate.  And 
MIA  families  who  believe  them  are  frantic 
at  the  thought  their  men  could  be  in  prison 
camps  somewhere,  forgotten  by  the  American 
people  and  abandoned  by  their  government 
like  TV-series  spies  whose  actions  must  be 
disavowed. 

Right  now  some  MIA  family  members  have 
lost  confidence  in  their  own  government. 
They  believe  that  only  a  very  low-keyed,  low- 
priority  diplomatic  approach  has  been  taken 
In  requesting  information  about  the  missing. 
They  hear  about  men  like  Steve  Kiba  (see 
main  story) ,  who  was  hidden  in  a  Chinese 
prison  camp  long  after  all  Korean  War  POWs 
were  supposedly  home.  And  they  wonder  if 
the  same  pattern  Is  repeating  itself. 

Whether  there  are  prisoners  alive  or  not, 
nothing  short  of  a  full  accounting  will 
satisfy  the  families.  The  stories  and  rumors 
keep  magnifying  along  with  their  own  frus- 
trations. If  the  government  Is  ready  to  for- 
get their  men,  they  ask,  what  implications 
does  it  have  for  military  men  in  future  wars? 
These  men  went  to  war  prepared  to  die  for 
their  country,  knowing  they  were  expendable 
for  military  purposes.  But  did  they  know 
they  were  expendable  for  reasons  of  political 
expediency  or  diplomatic  maneuvering? 
When  each  of  them  Joined  the  armed  forces, 
they  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
country.  Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  their 
country  did  not  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  them. 

Twisting  Slowly,  Slowly 
("With  the  last  known  POW  home  and 
no  further  action  about  the  missing,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  long  ordeal  Carolyn  Stander- 
wick feels  betrayed,  angry." ) 

For  the  next  two  years  Carolyn  remem- 
bers those  words,  clings  to  them  like  a  life 
Jacket.  Maybe,  maybe,  her  husband  is  a 
POW.  Although  both  he  and  Major  Ootner 
are  officially  listed  as  MIA,  every  AF  official 
she  talks  to  thinks  he  mvist  be  a  prisoner — 
he  was  surrounded,  be  was  wounded,  the 
enemy  must  have  him.  "All  along  they  told 


me  that  comparatively,  his  chances  were  so 
good  that  he  was  a  prisoner,"  says  Carolyn. 
She  sends  him  packages  through  the  Red 
Cross.  Months  later,  they  are  returned,  and 
she  stacks  them  in  the  ball  closet,  where  they 
sit  today.  She  sends  letters,  "Dearest  Bob,  We 

are  all  fine "  They  are  returned,  stamped 

with  a  red  arrow  and  some  writing  which 
she  thinks  must  mean  "return  to  sender." 
She  files  them  in  the  growing  stack  of  let- 
ters and  papers  which  become  an  MIA  wife's 
record  of  her  husband's  status  .  .  .  and  her 
own.  In  May,  she  Joins  other  POW/MIA  fam- 
ilies on  a  pilgrimage  to  European  capitals, 
asking  other  governments  to  pressure  the 
North  Vietnamese  for  better  treatment  and 
an  accounting  of  American  POWs. 

Tlien  come  the  first  emotional  bomb- 
shells. Bob's  mother  gets  a  caU  from  a  rela- 
tive In  California.  Through  a  friend  at  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  relative  says, 
she  has  heard  that  Bob  and  Major  Ootner 
were  definitely  captured,  that  they  are  alive 
and  well,  held  In  a  camp  In  northern  Laos. 
The  CIA  sotu'ce  says  he  knows  about  the 
two  men  by  name.  After  months  of  bearing 
nothing,  it's  Carolyn's  first  fleeting  glimpse, 
perhaps,  of  her  husband,  the  flrst  of  many 
tiny  swatches  of  news  and  rumors  to  keep 
her  awake  at  night,  sorting  them  out,  won- 
dering what  to  believe. 

There  is  another  coincidence.  "They  had 
these  briefings  a  couple  years  ago  for  POW/ 
MEA  families  around  the  country,"  Carolyn 
remembers.  "Bob's  folks  went  to  Wichita 
and  it  turned  out  Ootner's  father  was  there, 
and  they  met.  And  Gotner's  father  said  to 
Bob's  folks  that  he  knew  the  men  had  been 
captured,  and  tliat  one  had  a  broken  leg,  but 
he  knew  they  were  prisoners.  I  can't  give  the 
detaUs  because  I  wasn't  there.  And  he  didn't 
say  how  he  knew. 

"So  Bob's  mother  went  up  to  one  of  the 
officers  from  the  Casualty  Center  at  Randolph 
and  asked  about  it  He  said  he'd  check.  Well, 
a  month  later  we  got  this  intelligence  report." 
The  letter  Is  Carolyn's  first  Inkling  that  there 
Is  fiurther  Information  about  her  husband — 
and  that  this  information  is  not  being  rou- 
tinely passed  on  to  her.  "I  don't  think  we 
ever  would  have  found  out  about  It  if  Bob's 
mother  hadn't  asked  about  it." 

The  letter  summarizing  the  intelligence 
report,  dated  28  July,  1971,  is  from  the 
Casualty  Center  at  Randolph  AFB.  It  Informs 
Carolyn  of  "unverified  information  we  have 
received  through  InteUigence  sources  which, 
although  no  names  are  mentioned,  may  per- 
tain to  your  husband  ...  In  the  latter  part 
of  February  two  American  prisoners  of  war 
were  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Malaxey, 
Laos.  One  of  the  prisoners  apptu«ntly  suf- 
fered a  broken  leg  and  was  riding  in  a  cart. 
The  other  prisoner  appeared  to  be  in  good 
physical  condition  and  was  walking  with  his 
bands  tied  behind  bis  back.  The  approximate 
time  and  the  area  mentioned  In  the  report 
coincides  sufficiently  with  the  incident  In- 
volving Colonel  Standerwick  to  show  the  pos- 
Blbility  that  he  might  have  been  one  of  the 
prisoners  seen.  .  .  ."  They  will  keep  her  in- 
formed. 

Later  the  Casualty  Center  sends  Carolyn 
a  small  Xeroxed  map,  with  a  tiny  red  "X" 
to  indicate  where  Bob's  plane  went  down,  and 
another  mark  showing  the  nearby  village 
where  the  two  prisoners  were  seen  two  weeks 
later. 

"I  was  completely  shaken  from  it,"  Carolyn 
says.  "And  of  course  that  gave  me  far  more 
hope  than  I  had  ever  had.  You  Just  cling 
to  that  .  .  .  you  think  any  day  maybe  you'll 
hear  .something  else." 

But  Carolyn  bears  nothing  else.  Her  own 
life  goes  on,  and  she  struggles  to  maintain  an 
air  of  normality  for  the  children.  There  is  al- 
ways laundry  to  do,  a  PTA  meeting  to  attend, 
a  child  to  be  driven  to  a  Cub  Scout  meeting 
or  a  dentist  appointment.  For  herself,  there's 
Gray  Lady  work  at  the  Offutt  AFB  hospital 
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two  days  a  we«lE,  OWC  luncheons,  choir  prac- 
tic»  with  tbe  Protestant  Women  of  the 
Chapel. 

By  1972,  she  l>eslns  to  hear  talk  of  dissent 
from  other  POW/MIA  wires.  A  few  wives 
Insist  they  are  not  being  told  everything 
about  their  husbands'  fates,  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  doing  more  to  get  their 
men  back.  "I  guess  I'm  naive"  Carolyn  says 
now.  "All  along  I  believed  the  government 
was  doing  all  It  could,  telling  us  all  It  knew." 
Soon  a  vocal  minority  emerges  among  the 
POW  families,  demanding  an  end  to  the  war 
at  any  price,  picketing  the  White  House,  sup- 
porting antl-v,ar  political  candidates.  Car- 
olyn disagrees  with  the  militants.  She's  an 
AP  wife,  and  her  husband  was  lost  In  the 
service  of  his  government. 

"  'I  guess  I'm  naive.  All  along  I  believed 
the  government  was  doing  all  it  could,  tell- 
ing us  all  It  knew.'  " 

Then  .  .  .  "peace  Is  at  hand."  The  POWs 
will  be  coming  home.  Bob  must  be  among 
them,  Carolyn  thinks.  He  and  Gotner  are  still 
carried  as  B4IA,  but  everyone  has  assured 
her  hla  chances  are  excellent.  And  If  he  has 
died,  at  least  she  will  know,  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  terrible  Umbo  of  uncertainty. 

But  there  Is  one  possibility  that  never  oc- 
curs to  her — that  Gotner's  name  will  be  on 
the  POW  list,  and  Bobs  will  not. 

On  Jan.  27,  1973,  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  in  Parts  hands  over  a  list  of 
American  POWs.  But  it  lists  only  those  held 
in  North  and  South  Vietnam,  not  those  cap- 
tured In  Laos.  Carolyn  waits.  Days  later,  the 
North  Vietnamese  release  the  names  of 
American  military  men  they  say  were  cap- 
tured in  Laos. 

DoD  carries  311  men  as  MIA  in  Laos;  the 
list  contains  only  seven  names.  MaJ.  Norbert 
A.  Gotner  is  among  them.  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L. 
Standerwlck  Is  not. 

"Do  you  know  how  I  foiuid  out?"  Carolyn 
recalls  in  exasperation.  "I  saw  it  on  TV!  I 
saw  Rose  Gotner  being  interviewed  In  the 
beauty  shop  In  Sacramento  about  the  fact 
that  her  husband's  name  was  on  the  list — 
before  I  was  ever  notified  that  his  name  was 
on  the  list  and  Bob's  was  not.  I  called  Ran- 
dolph about  this  because  I  was  so  upset,  not 
for  myself  so  m\ich  as  for  Bob's  folks.  I  saw 
this  on  the  early  evening  news  and  I  wasn't 
called  until  eight  o'clock  that  night,  and 
Bob's  folks  were  not  called  until  about  one 
the  next  morning,  which  I  simply  don't 
understand.  When  I  asked  about  It  at  Ran- 
dolph, they  said  It  had  Just  leaked  out  in 
Paris." 

Carolyn  Is  frantic.  She  has  waited  two  years 
for  word  about  her  hxisband.  The  list  has 
been  released,  and  still  she  knows  nothing 
more  than  she  ever  has.  How  can  Bob's  navi- 
gator's name  appear,  and  not  Bob?  How  can 
the  North  Vietnamese  claim  there  were  only 
seven  men  captured  in  Laos,  when  hundreds 
are  missing  there?  Why  is  there  no  word 
about  men  who  might  have  died  in  cap- 
tivity In  Laos?  All  the  men  listed  from  Laos 
have  been  detained  In  North  Vietnam — but 
what  if  Bob  Is  being  held  In  Laos  by  the 
Pathet  Lao? 

Carolyn  watches  the  returning  POWs  land- 
ing at  Clark.  The  press  and  the  public  are 
ecsutic,  the  POWs  are  everywhere.  In  the 
back  pages  of  the  newspapers  she  sees  small 
Items  about  the  missing.  Pentagon  spokes- 
man Jerry  Priedheim  is  quoted   as   saying, 
"We  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  more 
UjS.  POWs  m  Laos."  What  does  that  mean? 
Roger  Shields,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   of    Defense    who    handled    Operation. 
Homecoming,  admits,  'We  don't  consider  the 
list  from  Laos  complete."  Then  what  are  you 
doing  about  it?  Again.  Carolyn  waits.  In  the 
midit   of   public   jubilation   about    the   re- 
liu-ned  men,  there  begUi  to  be  fewer  refer- 
ences to  the  MIAs.  And  among  her  own  ac- 
Quaintances,  Carolyn   begins  to  see  subtle 
signs  that  they  think  her  husband  Is  dead. 
"I  had  my  own  hopes  xip  that  the  govern- 


ment was  doing  everything  poa  able,"  Carolyn 
says  bitterly  now.  "I  thought  rtesldent  Nixon 
would  come  out  with  a  statenjent  about  the 
fact  that  not  one  single  maa  was  returned 
from  Laoel  But  President  Nlx»n  never  made 
a  statement.  So  then  I  based!  my  hopes  on 
Dr.  Kissinger  making  some  statement  about 
the  MIAs.  But  he  retvimed  frofn  his  first  trip 
abroad  after  the  ceasefire  an^l  when  he  re- 
turned and  nothing  was  fort^icomlng.  .  .  ." 
Carolyn's  voice  rises  angrtly  tat  the  first  time 
In  our  conversation.  "And  t^en  just  total 
silence,  nothing  from  anybodjrim  the  Admin- 
istration, nothing  said  about  tae  fact  that  300 
men  Just  disappeared  Into  jthin  air  over 
Laos.  ..."  J 

With  the  last  known  POWl  home  and  no 
further  action  about  the  missing,  for  the  first 
time  m  her  long  ordeal  Caroltn  Standerwlck 
feels  betrayed,  angry.  She  has  inly  one  hope — 
maybe  Gotner  knows  what  has  happened  to 
Bob.  ] 

"After  [Gotner]  was  deoriefed  In  the 
PhUippines,  I  was  called  from(  Randolph  and 
told,  supposedly,  the  inforiiatlon  he  had 
given.  I  was  told  In  no  uncertain  terms  that 
he  believed  that  Bob  was  de4d,  because  one 
of  his  N<H-th  Vietnamese  captors  had  told 
him  that  they  had  shot  Bob,  jhot  him  In  the 
heart,  kUled  him  and  burled  blm  in  Laos.  So 
[Gotnerl  believed  him,  becayse  he  thought 
he  was  very  sincere.  I  was  told  In  the  phone 
call  from  Randolph  that  Golner  had  heard 
Bob  screaming."  I 

But  Gotner's  story  as  repeited  to  Carolyn 
in  the  spring  of  1973  is  not  tie  final  version. 
And  for  the  first  time,  she  id  aware  that  the 
Air  Force  may  not  be  telling  Iher  everything. 
"He  conucted  me  from  the  hdspltal  at  Travis. 
And  I'd  like  to  mention  he»e  that  I  really 
appreciated  that,  because  Ifs  amazing  the 
number  of  crewmen  who  hai»e  not  ever  con- 
tacted the  famUles,  which  has  really  hurt 
these  wives  and  parents.  I  jhave  talked  to 
many  who  have  not  ever  bee^  in  touch  with 
the  men  who  were  on  the  saine  crew." 

Carolyn  and  her  chUdren  are  flying  out  to 
Sacramento  to  visit  relatives  ior  Easter.  While 
she's  In  California,  she  meet^  Gotner  for  the 
first  time.  "We  spent  an  evening  with  him, 
and  one  thing  we  cleared  up.  He  said  no,  he 
never  at  any  time  said  the  screams  came  from 
Bob.  that  he  didn't  know  wliere  the  screams 
came  from.  That  the  three  days  he  was  trying 
to  evade  capture,  he  hadi  heard  screams 
through  the  jungle,  but  It  jwas  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  North  VI  itnamese  to  dis- 
orient him  and  so  he  couldn  t  say  where  they 
came  from."  ^  ^       „    *», 

Gotner  repeats  that  he  wai  \  told  by  a  North 
Vietnamese  that  Bob  had  bfen  shot.  But  he 
teUs  Carolyn  one  other  thl*g.  Shortly  after 
his  capture  In  Laos,  when  le  was  marched 
to  Hanoi,  he  was  shown  pap  (rs  that  he  knew 
Bob  was  carrying  on  him  at  the  time  of  the 
crash  When  he  asked  what  had  happened 
to  Bob,  the  North  Vietnam  ese  mysteriously 
told  him  that  Bob  had  bee^  "rescued." 

"It's  like  a  Jigsaw  puzzlt,  and  has  been 
the  whole  time,"  Carolyn  pays  sadly.  "Tou 
get  these  different  pieces,  flAd  these  different 
pieces,  and  you  try  to  fit  th^m  together.  But 
there's  that  big  question  malrk." 

Carolyn  does  not  know  wl  at  to  believe.  But 
now  she  is  sure  of  one  thlE  g— somewhere  in 
North  Vietnam  or  Laos,  ttere  is  a  trace  of 
what  happened  to  her  husband.  The  North 
Vietnamese  have  his  papers .  If  Bob  has  been 
shot,  someone  knows  he  s  dead.  If  he  is 
alive,  someone  knows  when  .  He  Is  not  just  a 
tree  which  fell  silently  and  unnoticed  in  the 
forest. 

By  July  1973,  Carolyn  hi  s  had  it.  Already 
the  services  are  making  s  atus  changes  on 
missing  men,  changing  tt  fir  official  status 
from  Missing  In  Action  1 1  a  "presumptive 
finding  of  death. '  Mllita  y  officials  admit 
that  sometimes  the  status  jhanges  are  made 
not  because  of  any  new  ivldence,  but  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  new  svldence.  [By  the 
end  of  1973,  there  will  b     206  such  status 
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changes  among  tbe  1363  mlsslug.l  Among 
MIA  families,  there  Is  talk  that  the  govern- 
ment wants  to  reclassify  all  the  men  within 
another  year,  to  wrtte  them  off  at  unpopular 
reminders  of  an  unpopular  wa<.  The  story 
circulates  that  one  MIA  wife  has  l>een  told 
by  an  AP  general  that  the  AP  hopes  to  have 
all  the  men  "wiped  out"  In  nine  »ionths.  The 
Pentagon  denies  all  such  reporti  but  as  the 
status  changes  continue,  the  Bumors  gam 
more  credence.  I 

Like  many  MIA  wives,  Carolfn  is  deter- 
mined to  resist  any  change  to  h«r  hxisband's 
status  without  some  definite  ptoof.  As  the 
weeks  go  by  and  there  Is  still  nq  word  about 
MIAs  from  the  Administration,  fher  frustra- 
tion grows.  She  can't  Just  sit  around  watch- 
ing Walter  Cronklte,  hoping  to  hear  some- 
thing. She  flies  down  to  Randolph  to  look  at 
her  husband's  records  at  the  Casualty  Cen- 
ter. The  records  don't  tell  her  atoythlng  new 
about  her  husband.  But  theyj  do  tell  her 
something  about  the  recordkeepers. 

In  Bob's  file,  Carolyn  finds  teferences  to 
herself.  Apparently  someone  le  keeping  a 
file  on  Tier  as  well  as  her  husba«d.  Unknown 
to  her,  every  time  she  has  talKed  to  some- 
one at  the  Casualty  Center,  lier  tone,  her 
Inflection,  her  state  of  mind  4<^  been  an- 
alyzed by  the  person  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  She  finds  notations:  "Mrs.  Stander- 
wlck seemed  depressed  today  | .  .  .,"  Mrs. 
Standerwlck  seemed  willing  to  accept  a  status 
change  .  .  .  ,"  "Mrs.  Standeijwlck  seemed 
cheerful  today  .  .  .,"  And  one  false  state- 
ment which  really  shocks  her,  a  report  that 
she  and  other  MIA  wives  have  held  a  press 
conference  In  which  they  made  "anti-gov- 
ernment statements."  I 

"I've  never  held  a  press  conference!  And 
I've  certainly  never  made  'anti-govemment 
statements!'  I  told  them  this  and  they  said 
they  couldn't  destroy  the  recdrd,  but  they 
would  Insert  a  statement  of  laine  denying 
It."  I 

The  officers  at  the  Casualty  Center  try  to 
persuade  Carolyn  that  her  husband  must  be 
dead,  that  there  Is  no  evidence  of  additional 
POWs  being  held  In  Southeast  Asia.  "We 
believe  the  North  Vietnamese,"  they  say. 
Carolyn  is  shocked. 

"People  think  we're  Just  a  launch  of  neu- 
rotic women,  that  we  can't  fate  reality  and 
the  fact  that  our  hvisbands  ore  dead,"  she 
complains  heatedly.  "Well,  I'm  not  Just  a 
wishful  thinker.  I  know  Bob  snay  be  dead, 
and  If  they  have  evidence  that  he  Is  I  would 
certainly  accept  it.  But  we  know  he  was  alive 
on  the  ground,  that  he  vras  surrounded.  I 
can  accept  reality — ^but  Just  to  'presume' 
death,  to  just  write  of}  all  thea  (  men  with  no 
evidence  whatsoever  ...  I  can'i  accept  that!" 
Over  the  years,  there  are  inough  stories 
and  rumors  to  keep  alive  the  ilea  that  there 
may  be  more  Americans  being  held  in  South- 
east Asia.  Most  Americans  dismiss  them — 
they  are  bored  with  the  war  and  Its  after- 
math. But  Carolyn  hears  tl^e  stories  and 
can't  dismiss  them.  They  prickle  her  mind 
with  questions  like  nagging  to  sect  bites  that 
can't  be  scratched. 

She  remembers  Maj.  Nick  Rawe,  the  Army 
officer  who  escaped  from  ths  Vietcong  in 
1971 — after  being  carried  as  MIA  for  five 
years.  She  remembers  Ron  D<idge,  the  Navy 
lieutenant  whose  photograpli  appeared  In 
Paris  MatcK  in  1967,  surround*  d  by  his  North 
Vietnamese  captors;  Dodge  \rasn't  released 
as  a  POW,  and  his  name  is  not  tacluded  on 
the  list  of  prisoners  who  dUd  diurlng  cap- 
tivity. She  remembers  the  57  <  ther  men,  still 
mted  as  POWs  beoa\ise  the  US.  government 
saw  pictures  and  other  evidence  of  them  in 
captivity,  but  who  were  never  accounted  for. 
She  sees  the  photos  of  Eugene  DeBruln,  a 
confirmed  POW  of  the  Pathet  Lao  since  1963, 
seen  as  recently  as  1968 — and  never  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Laotians. 

Most  of  all,  Carolyn  rem<mbers  hearing 
the  storv  of  Steve  Klba,  a  Ko  ean  War  POW. 
Kiba    is    a    frequent    speaker    at    POW  MIA 


gatherings,  and  his  story  Is  repeated  often 
among  MIA  famUles.  It  is  a  story  which 
haunts  them  because  of  Its  Implications  for 
theli  own  men. 

Airman  1st  Class  Steve  Eba  was  a  radio 
operator  on  a  B-29  crew  shot  down  by  MlGs 
over  North  Korea  on  Jan.  12,  1953— Just  six 
months  before  the  Korean  War  armistice  was 
signed.  Like  the  Vietnam  ceasefire  agreement, 
the  Korean  armistice  caUed  for  a  cessation 
of  hostiUties  and  a  60-day  period  durmg 
which  POWs  would  be  returned  to  their 
countries  and  a  full  accounting  of  the  miss- 
ing would  be  made. 

Like  thousands  of  other  American  service- 
men, Kiba  was  still  listed  as  MIA  at  the 
war's  end.  His  famUy  was  told  he  was  prob- 
ably dead.  Thousands  of  U.S.  POWs  were 
released.  But  hundreds  more,  believed  to 
have  been  captured  during  the  war,  were 
never  accounted  for.  During  the  next  few 
years  there  were  continuing  reports  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  being  transferred  to  prison 
camps  in  Manchuria  and  Russia.  The  UB. 
government  made  some  inquiries  about  the 
reports  through  diplomatic  channels:  Soviet 
authorities  labelled  them  "farfetched." 

Then  in  July  1954,  as  Klba  tells  it.  a 
Chinese  diplomat  in  Washington  let  sUp  the 
fact  that  China  was  still  holding  at  least  16 
American  airmen  captured  during  the 
Korean  War.  After  a  year  of  diplomatic 
maneuvering— including  a  trip  to  Peking  by 
UJ*.  Secretary-General  Dag  Hanunarskjold — 
Klba  and  the  other  fliers  were  released  in 
August  1955 — two  years  after  the  armistice. 
China  maintained  that  three  other  crewmen 
on  Kiba's  flight  had  been  killed  when  the 
plane  was  shot  down. 

Klba,  however,  says  he  Icnows  otherwise. 
He  insists  he  saw  one  of  the  "dead"  crewmen 
often  in  a  Peking  prison  seven  months  after 
his  capture.  He  also  says  he  saw  other  Ameri- 
cans at  various  times  during  his  Imprison- 
ment, but  was  never  able  to  get  close  enough 
for  aocxirate  identification.  "I  figure  I  saw  at 
least  15  altogether,"  Kiba  told  FAMILY,  "not 
counting  Downey,  Fecteau  and  my  other 
crewmen." 

Kiba  says  that  after  his  release  he  told 
DoD  officials  about  the  Americans  he  had 
seen,  but  they  warned  him  not  to  mention  it. 
"The  told  me  to  forget  it,"  Klba  says.  "They 
told  me  they  figured  there  were  close  to  460 
MIAs  possibly  alive." 

There  are  still  389  Americans  listed  as 
M)gaing  In  Action  from  the  Korean  War.  As 
In  tbe  Vietnam  War,  photos  of  some  of  them 
in  captivity  have  been  seen  by  U.3.  authori- 
ties, but  the  men  were  never  accoimted  for 
(NT  admitted  by  the  Communists  to  have  been 
captured.  Klba  and  others  maintain  they  may 
still  be  alive,  held  in  China  or  Russia.  "All 
the  time  I  was  there,  they  told  me  'Nobody 
knows  you're  here — we  can  hold  you  here 
the  rest  of  your  Ufe,' "  Kiba  recalls, 

"I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  enemy  does 
not  return  all  Its  live  prisoners.  I  was  one  of 
them  I"  he  told  one  Vietnam  POW/MIA 
group.  "Our  government  knows  this  and  has 
Itnown  this  for  years.  What  did  they  do  for 
them?  Nothing.  Our  government  also  knows 
that  all  of  the  men  MIA  [from  the  Vietnam 
War]  are  not  dead.  What  are  they  doing  for 
them?  Nothing." 

Whether  Klba  Is  right  or  wrong,  his  story 
makes  Carolyn  shudder.  What  If  Bob  is  alive 
somewhere,  unacknowledged  by  the  Laotians 
or  the  North  Vietnamese,  forgotten  by  the 
Americans?  "This  is  the  frightening  thing 
to  me."  she  says  sadly.  "I'm  afraid  Uiat  peo- 
ple will  Just  forget  these  men,  that  what 
happened  in  the  past  could  be  happening 
today.'' 

Carolyn  cannot  forget.  In  the  fall  of  1973 
she  files  to  Laos  with  a  group  of  MIA 
wives,  ^e  visits  the  North  Vietnamese  em- 
bassy, is  politely  told  that  nothing  further 
can  be  done  to  eu^count  for  the  missing  un- 
til the  U.8.  ceases  its  support  of  the  Saigon 
government.  She  travels  by  Jeep  to  a  village 
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near  tbe  site  of  Bob's  crash,  a  tiny  Ameri- 
can woman  bouncing  over  dirt  roads  near 
enemy-held  territory,  carrirlng  on  the  search 
herself.  It  Is  the  closest  she  can  get  to  her 
husband.  But  no  one  can  help  her,  no  one 
has  seen  tbe  tanned  blond  American  who 
was  lost  In  the  Jungle  three  years  ago. 

"If  the  government  has  hidden  this  In- 
formation from  her.  are  they  hiding  more?" 

But  at  the  Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Cen- 
ter In  Nakhon  Phanom,  Thailand,  Carolyn 
sees  something  which  makes  her  stop  cold. 
Allowed  to  look  at  her  husband's  official 
record,  she  opens  it  and  finds  an  odd  nota- 
tion on  the  first  page.  "Robert  L.  Stander- 
wlck. Usted  as  captured  by  DIA,  but  still 
carried  as  MIA  by  the  Air  Force.  Last  known 
location  Uoa  Lo  Prison,  North  Vietnam." 

Captured?  DIA?  Hoa  Lo  Prison?  What 
does  this  mean?  Why  was  I  never  told  about 
this? 

No  one  knows.  Or  at  least  they're  not  tell- 
ing Carolyn  Standerwlck.  It  must  be  a  mis- 
take, they  teU  her.  We  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it.  they  say.  Go  ask  the  DIA  It- 
self, they  urge. 

"I  was  BO  upset  by  this  I  decided  to  drop 
by  PACAP  headquarters  In  Hawaii  on  the 
way  back  home,"  Carolyn  says.  There,  she 
meets  with  Lt.  Gen.  Carlos  M.  Talbott,  acting 
commander  of  PACAF,  Adm.  Noel  A.  M. 
Gayler,  CINCPAC,  and  their  staffs.  It's  a 
mistake,  they  all  tell  her.  It  must  be  just  a 
"computer  error."'  No,  she  can't  see  Bob's  files 
at  PACAF.  Besides,  they're  Just  duplicates 
of  what  she  saw  at  Randolph.  Then  why  can't 
I  see  them?  Sorry,  lady,  you  Just  can't. 

Carolyn  Is  not  satisfied.  Why,  she  wonders, 
would  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
nation's  top  military  Intelligence  organiza- 
tion, list  her  husband  as  a  prisoner,  if  he 
were  not?  More  important,  why  was  she 
never  told  about  the  report?  What  was  it 
based  on?  Is  there  some  evidence  she's  never 
been  told  about  which  indicates  that  Bob 
was  captured?  If  the  government  had  hidden 
this  Information  from  her,  are  they  hiding 
more? 

Frustrated,  angry,  Carolyn  calls  her  con- 
gressman and  asks  him  to  arrange  a  meet- 
ing with  Pentagon  officials.  In  December, 
she  files  to  Washington  and  meets  AP  Secre- 
tary John  L.  McLucas,  Jack  Stempler,  Ay's 
General  Counsel,  Lt.  Gen.  J.  W.  Roberts, 
Deputy  Chief  Oi  Staff  for  Personnel,  MaJ. 
Gen.  M.  L.  Boewell,  AF's  Director  of  Legisla- 
tive Liaison,  and  a  representative  of  Dr. 
Roger  Shields,  the  Pentagon's  chief  POW/ 
MIA  authority.  Carolyn's  congressman  teUs 
her  It's  the  first  time  any  service  wife  has 
ever  gone  directly  to  a  service  secretary  for 
a  face-to-face  confrontation. 

If  the  group  of  officials  is  expecting  an 
easily-placated  military  wife,  they  must  be 
surprised.  Carolyn  strides  into  the  Pentagon 
office  with  a  handwritten  list  of  specific 
questions.  Why  v>aa  I  never  fold  atout  this 
DIA  report?  Since  when  and  why  ha»  it 
been  invalidated?  Why  hat  there  teen  a 
withholding  of  information  from  the 
families? 

Hours  of  polite  doubletalk  and  evasion 
later,  Carolyn  emerges  from  the  meeting. 
She  still  feels  her  questions  have  gone  un- 
answered. She  submits  them  again  In  a  writ- 
ten list.  A  month  later  she  receives,  through 
her  congressman,  a  rambling  14-page  answer 
from  DoD's  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison.  Tbe 
DIA  report.  It  explains,  was  based  on  the 
sighting  of  the  two  prisoners  which  she  was 
Informed  of  In  1971.  It  is  routine,  the  officials 
insists,  for  such  sightings  to  prompt  listing 
men  as  POWs,  "for  internal  purposes  only." 
Why  Hoa  Lo  Prison?  All  suspected  POWs 
were  routinely  listed  as  Incarcerated  there, 
the  report  maintains.  Of  course,  that  Infor- 
mation has  since  proved  false,  since  Ool. 
standerwlck  was  not  released  with  the  other 
POWs,  and  the  entry  in  his  records  has  been 
scratched  out. 

Once  again,  Carolyn  does  not  know  what 
to  believe.  But  by  now  she  has  dealt  with 


enough  government  bureaucracy  and  heard 
from  other  MIA  families  about  too  many  dis- 
crepancies to  accept  luiquestlonlngly  any- 
thing the  military  tells  her.  She  hears  from 
other  MIA  vrives  whose  husbands  are  listed 
as  POWs  In  DIA  reports.  She  sees  Rep.  Ben- 
jamin A.  Gllman  (D..  N.Y.)  return  from  a 
trip  to  Laos  and  hears  blm  report  that  Lao- 
tian general  Vang  Pao  told  him  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  still  holding  at  least  nine 
U.S.  pilots — and  she  hears  the  Defense  De- 
partment deny  the  story,  cautioning  against 
"false  hopes"  among  MIA  families.  She  hears 
AP  generals  tell  MIA  vrtves  that  their  hus- 
bands are  "certainly"  dead.  She  hears  about 
a  CBS  news  report  that  "there's  new  evidence 
that  as  many  as  10  of  the  21  newsmen  re- 
ported mlssmg  while  covering  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  may  be  held  by  Insurgent 
forces  In  eastern  Cambodia."  And  she  hears 
the  President  continue  to  remind  crowds  that 
he  brought  all  the  POWs  home. 

Her  disillusionment  is  painful.  She  stands 
alone  in  her  kitchen  In  Omaha,  this  quiet 
woman  whose  soft  accent  and  friendly  man- 
ner remind  you  of  Dinah  Shore,  and  her  voice 
trembles  a  little  as  she  tells  about  her  ordeal. 
"I  love  the  Air  Force."  she  says.  "The  Air 
Force  has  been  my  whole  life.  That's  why  It 
has  resUly  hurt  me  to  come  to  tbe  con- 
clusions that  I  have  finally  come  to — ^that 
the  Air  Force  is  not  leveling  with  me,  is  not 
being  honest." 

In  January  1974 — a  year  and  a  day  after 
the  Vietnam  ceasefire — Carolyn  Standerwlck 
and  200  other  men,  women  and  children  Jam 
into  a  hearing  room  to  hear  testimony  on 
the  MIA  situation  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  In  Washington,  D.C. 
Carolyn  sits  wearily  in  tbe  back  of  the  room, 
quietly  reading  along  with  the  testimony.  She 
Is  dressed  In  a  dignified  beige  dress,  the  kind 
of  thing  you  would  expect  her  to  wear  to 
an  OWC  tea.  On  her  arm  is  a  back  armband. 
Nothing  Is  being  done  to  force  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  account  for  our  missing,  the 
families  testify  heatedly.  Mrs.  Joseph  P. 
Dunn,  whose  husband  was  shot  dcrwn  in 
1968,  leans  energetically  into  her  micro- 
phone and  tells  the  committee,  "Our  prob- 
lem has  been  Watergated,  Agnewed,  Rlch- 
ardsoned,  energy-crlslsed  and  Mldeasted 
practically  out  of  existence  .  .  ."  Carolyn  and 
the  other  tense  families  in  the  crowd  applaud 
vigorously.  Maureen  Dunn  is  one  of  them, 
looking  Charles  Percy  and  William  Fulbright 
In  the  eye  and  letting  them  know  she  wants 
some  action. 

At  the  end  of  the  morning,  the  senators 
thank  the  families  for  appearing,  promise  to 
do  what  they  can,  accept  their  MIA  bracelets 
and  hurry  out  of  the  room  for  lunch.  The 
next  day  the  Washington  Post  carries  a  story 
about  the  hearing,  and  Includes  a  statement 
that,  "Privately,  VJS.  officials  say  they  tie- 
Ueve  almost  aU  tbe  mlsBlng  are  dead." 

Once  again,  tbe  families  have  had  pub- 
licity. Once  again,  they  have  taken  their 
plight  to  the  public.  And  once  again,  noth- 
ing happens. 

The  families  want  action.  Carolyn  herself 
says  she  will  support  anything  that  will  do 
any  good.  Some  of  the  MIA  wives  and  par- 
ents call  for  an  embargo  on  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  until  it  forces  its  ally  North 
Vietnam  to  account  for  the  njen.  Others  urge 
President  Nixon  to  deal  directly  with  Rus- 
sian, Chinese  and  other  Asian  leaders,  to  de- 
mand an  accounting  of  the  men  believed  to 
have  been  POWs,  to  demand  access  to  the 
Communist-controlled  areas  where  most  of 
the  missing  went  down.  Some  families  pro- 
pose that  Secretary  Kissinger  and  General 
Alexander  Halg  be  sent  on  a  personal  fact- 
finding mission  to  Southeast  Asia.  The  North 
Vietnamese  have  said  repeatedly  that  they 
can  account  for  a  "surprising  number"  of  our 
MIAs.  Why  cant  we  force  them  to  do  It?  the 
families  ask.  They  wUl  wait  no  longer.  They 
don't  believe  every  possible  effort  Is  being 
made. 
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Just  a  few  weeks  after  the  well-publicized 
hearing  through  the  underground  of  MIA 
families,  Carolyn  hears  about  a  memo  which 
the  senators  had  In  front  of  them  while  they 
listened  to  the  testimony.  The  memo  has 
been  written  by  Dick  Moose,  a  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  an  authority  on  Southeast  Asia. 
The  memo  represents  Moose's  analysis  of 
government  policy  and  action  on  MIAs  and 
was  written  as  background  information  for 
the  committee. 

Somehow,  the  militant  MIA  families  have 
gotten  hold  of  the  memo,  and  It  appears 
to  Justify  their  suspicion  of  the  American 
government's  commitment  to  accounting  for 
their  men.  Copies  of  the  memo  marked  "for 
committee  use  only.  Not  for  publication"  be- 
gin to  circulate  among  the  families  of  the 
missing. 

"  '. . .  if  it's  the  militants  who  are  demand- 
ing a  full  accounting  you  can  count  me 
among  them  1'" 

"Officials  with  whom  the  families  meet  are 
equally  reluctant  to  speak  frankly  with 
fbem,"  the  memo  says.  "Instead,  the  families 
are  continuously  reassured^out  of  compas- 
sion amd  probably  political  caution  as  well — 
that  every  effort  will  continue  to  be  made  to 
obtain  an  accounting  for  the  missing.  Such 
assurances  serve  to  keep  the  families'  hopes 
alive  and  to  fuel  their  efforts  at  obtaining 
additional  action  from  the  Government.  .  .  . 

"Objective  observers  are  not  surprised  that 
the  DRV  [Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(North  Vietnam)]  and  PRO  [Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  (Viet  Cong)  ] 
have  not  allowed  [JCRC  search  teams]  to 
operate.  Apparently  no  advance  provision  was 
made  with  the  DRV  and  PRG  for  their 
operations. . . . 

"There  may  be  some  prisoners  in  Laos 
but  even  this  is  doubtful.  Knowing  this, 
the  Administration  must  ask  Itself  what 
price  it  should  be  wUimg  to  pay  for  such 
limited  retiirns. . . . 

"At  this  point  U.S.  policy  seems  to  be  to 
live  with  the  imperfections  of  the  agreement, 
rather  than  to  seek  full  implementation.  This 
Is  where  the  MIA  families  are  caught.  No  one 
wants  to  say  to  the  families  that  we  have 
done  as  much  as  Is  politically  feasible  or  that 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  additional  Infor- 
mation must  be  weighed  against  other  policy 
considerations.  .  .  ."  The  memo  seems  to 
confirm  the  families'  worst  fears. 

Now,  Carolyn  and  other  MIA  families  ask 
themselves  what  more  they  can  do.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  seem  that  their  men,  dead  or 
alive,  are  prisoners  not  Just  of  the  nations 
with  whom  the  II.S.  was  at  war.  but  of  the 
American  government  Itself,  which  does 
nothing  to  enforce  the  ceasefire  agreement 
providing  for  an  accounting  of  their  fates. 
There  have  been  low-keyed  diplomatic  at- 
tempts to  inquire  about  the  missing,  but 
stronger  action  seems  to  be  politically  In- 
expedient. 

And  Carolyn  Standerwlck  doesn't  know 
where  to  turn.  She  seems  an  unlikely  candi- 
date for  the  role  of  a  militant,  but  she's 
beginning  to  use  the  word  about  herself.  "I 
really  thought  all  along  the  government  was 
doing  all  it  coiUd.  Now  I  don't  know  if  I 
think  It  Is.  Now,  If  it's  the  militants  who  are 
demanding  a  full  accounting,  you  can  count 
me  among  them!"  she  heatedly  tells  Family. 

But  Carolyn  is  not  a  militant.  She's  not  a 
demonstrator  or  a  political  radical.  She's  Just 
a  military  wife  and  a  mother  of  four  whose 
hvisband  went  oft  to  war  and  didn't  come 
back.  She's  waited  three  years  for  her  govern- 
ment to  find  out  what  happened  to  htm  It 
hasn't,  and  she's  traveled  halfway  around  the 
world  searching  for  him  because  her  own 
government  can't,  or  won't. 


EFFECT  OP  SOCIAL  3ECURITy  IN- 
CREASE ON  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
PROGRAMS  I 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Resident,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  bave  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  study 
done  at  my  request  by  tlie  Congressional 
Research  Service  on  the  effect  which  the 
recently  approved  11 -percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  wtl  have  on  other 
Government  programs.  ] 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however, 
that,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans 
Affairs,  we  will  be  holding  hearings  later 
this  year  on  pension  legijlation  which  is 
designed  to  assure  that  t^e  recent  social 
security  increase  will  not  {adversely  afifect 
veterans  by  1975.  I  am  ^Iso  advised  by 
the  committee  staff  that  ^ts  studies  indi- 
cate that  no  widow  of  a  Veteran  has  suf- 
fered a  reduction  in  to(lal  income  as  a 
result  of  the  social  seciirity  increase. 

There  being  no  objec;ion,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printe(  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  LiBitART  or  Coi  tcress, 

COMGRESSIOKAL  RESEABi  ;H  SEBVICE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  20, 1974. 
To:  Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
Attention :  Howard  Marlou  e. 
From :   Education  and  Put  lie  Welfare  Divi- 
sion. 
Subject:  The  Effect  of  Socl  li  Security  Bene- 
fit  Increases   on   Bent  ats  From   Other 
Programs. 
The  attached  material  1 3  in  response  to 
your  question  on  the  numi  «r  of  persons  ad- 
versely affected  with  respec  ;  to  various  social 
welfare  programs  because   }f  social  security 
cash  benefit  increases.  In  riost  cases  the  in- 
formation  available    Is    qiilte   limited.   For 
most  of  the  social  prograi  is  it  is  not  even 
known  how  many  of  the  participants  are 
receiving  social   security  tenefits.   However, 
the  Income  restrictions  f o  ■  these  programs 
are  usuaUy  more  fiexible  thi  .n  for  cash,  medi- 
cal assistance,  food  stamps  or  housing  bene- 
fits. 

For  further  informatioa  on  this  subject 
you  may  want  to  read  Stud  les  in  Public  Wel- 
fare, Paper  No.  1,  "Public!  Income  Transfer 
Programs:  The  Incidence  t>f  Multiple  Ben- 
efits and  the  Issues  Raised  by  Their  Receipt," 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the^ubcommlttee  on 
Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, dated  AprU  10,  1972.      | 

Isharon  House. 

Veterans'  Peneions 
Approximately  15,000  veterans  wlU  be  in- 
eligible for  pensions  in  l975  as  a  result  of 
the  1974  social  security  increases.  The  effect 
of  the  social  security  increa^s  would  normal- 
ly be  to  reduce  the  average  pension  bene- 
fit. However,  because  of  f'.L.  93-177  which 
provided  a  10-percent  rata  Increase  effective 
January  1,  1974,  the  average  annual  payment 
per  case  will  Increase  approximately  $55  In 
1975  over  1974. 


hail 


Effective  January  1, 1974lthousands 
ows  lost  their  pensions  ei  tirely 
a  cut  in  veterans'  benefitf 
clal  Security  Amendments 
ovra'  benefits  to  the  same 
which  their  husbands 
have  been)   entitled 
estimates  available  as  to 
sons  who  suffered  a  reductiin 
as  a  result  of  this  provlsloi 

Widows'  pension  benefits 
average  of  98  per  case  per 
1974. 
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StrPPLEMENTAL   SECtmiTT   InJCOME    (SSI) 

It  Is  estimated  that  when  all  SSI  ellglbles 
are  on  the  rolls,  71  percent  o£  the  aged,  and 
29  percent  of  the  disabled  and  blind  will  also 
be  social  security  recipients.  Presently,  these 
percentages  are  somewhat  lorwer  since  the 
SSI  caseload  is  primarily  mada  up  of  ex -pub- 
lic assistance  recipients — aporoximately  6b 
percent  of  these  persons  were  also  receiving 
social  security  benefits  in  1973, 

Since  SSI  benefits  (Federal  iind  mandatory 
State  supplements)  are  reduced  as  a  result 
of  any  increase  In  outside  Insome,  all  indi- 
viduals in  receipt  of  SSI  and! social  security 
would  see  a  drop  in  SSI  as  a  result  of  an 
increase  in  social  security.        f 

Many  states  have  chosen  fo  supplement 
the  SSI  payments  made  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. They  may  wish  to  '^ass-along"  an 
Increase  in  social  security  benaflts  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  the  state  supplement  by 
an  equal  amount.  However,  tiey  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  so.  I 

MabthI  Froskauer. 

Am  To  Famu^ies  WrrH  Dependent  CHn.DREN 
(AFDC) 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  actual  effect 
of  the  recently  enacted  Increase  in  Social 
Security  benefits  on  recipient  of  AFDC.  It 
seems  likely,  however,  that  thq  effect  wUl  be  a 
rather  small  one. 

At  the  time  of  the  1971  AI  DC  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  it  was  founid  that  only  6.1 


will  Increase  an 
year  In  1975  over 


percent  of  all  AFDC  famillei 


some  153  thousand  out  of  a  tptal  of  2.6  mil 

Hon  families — were  receiving 

benefits. 


social  security 
Sllen  Yaffa. 


MEDICAm 


-representing 


As  discussed  above  and  in  the  multiUth 
74-2  ED,  the  social  security  Increase  which 
will  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1974  will  have 
the  effect  of  discontinuing  ce  rtaln  dlvlduals' 
eligibility  for  a  Federal  SSI  payment  or  a 
mandatory  State  supplemei  tary  payment. 
Such  individuals  could  also  potentially  lose 
their  automatic  ellgibiUty 
States  are,  however,  permitted  a  number  of 
options  in  establishing  their  Medicaid  eligi- 
bility levels;  they  could  therefore  design 
their  programs  so  such  individuals  would  .  .ot 
lose  coverage.  In  addition,  ii  the  27  States 
which  have  "medlcaUy  needy  programs" 
(Medicaid  coverage  for  thosf  not  receiving 
cash  assistance  payments),  l$idlvlduals  who 
lose  automatic  coverage  could  regain  eligl 
blllty  after  they  Incurred  medical  expenses 
equal  to  the  differences  betK^een  their  in- 
comes and  the  State's  medically  needy  level 
(which  in  a  number  of  Statxs  is  below  the 
cash  payment  level) .  Due  to  fiie  fact  that  all 
of  the  States  have  not  made!  final  decisions 
with  regard  to  SSI  and  Medicaid  coverage,  an 
estimate  of  the  potential  ni^ber  of  people 
who  might  lose  Medicaid  coverage  is  not 
available  at  this  time. 

jENNlFlk  O'SULLXVAN. 


FOOD  Stamps 

Since  there  are  no  available  ktatlstlcs  on  the 
"overlap"  between  Social  Security  payments 
and  the  Food  Stamp  Programl  It  Is  not  possi- 
ble to  estimate  the  number  ji>f  persons  who 
will  have  their  food  stamp  l|enefits  affected 
by  the  recently  mandated  ii^rease  in  social 
security  payments. 

However,  it  Is  possible  to  iaake  a  number 
of  generalized  observations  en  the  relation- 
ship between  the  recent  socla  I  security  bene- 
fit increase  and  benefits  iipder  the  Food 
Stamp   Program — 

(a)  For  social  security  benjeficiarles  whose 
Income  (after  the  recently  mandated  11 
percent  Increase)  remains  ow  enough  to 
keep  them  eligible  for  food  stamps,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  social  security  Increase  on  their 
food  stamp  benefits  will  be  rilnlmal.  Due  to 
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the  buUt-ln  semi-annual  "escalator"  In  food 
stamp  allotments,  monthly  food  stamp  bene- 
fits went  up  10  percent  and  18  percent  ($4 
per  month  and  $12  per  month)  for  1  and  2- 
person  households  In  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram— effective  January  1,  1974.  These  bene- 
fits wUl  be  gotog  up  again  to  July.  As  a  re- 
sult, most  social  security  beneficiaries  whose 
income  remains  low  enough  to  keep  them 
eligible  for  food  stamps  will  not  lose  current 
benefits  because  of  the  11  percent  security 
increase  mandated  for  April  and  July  of 
1974.  However,  they  will  probably  lose  out 
on  most  of  the  Increased  food  stamp  bene- 
fits that  would  have  accrued  to  them  If  there 
were  no  social  security  Increase.  These  losses 
are  likely  to  be  In  the  $5  to  $10  per  person 
per  month  range. 

(b)  An  unknown  but  limited  number  of 
those  receiving  both  social  security  and 
food  stamp  benefits  wlU  become  ineligible 
for  food  stamps  due  to  the  11  percent  In- 
crease In  social  security  pajrments.  In  gen- 
eral, these  persons  can  be  characterized  as 
those  few  social  security  beneficiaries  who 
receive  above  average  social  security  pay- 
ments and  yet  still  have  incomes  and  assets 
low  enough  to  qualify  them  for  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program.  Most  of  these  people  will 
be  losing  between  $10  and  $20  per  person  per 
month  in  food  stamp  benefits  when  they 
become  Ineligible.  However,  the  following 
potats  should  be  noted  when  considering 
the  extent  of  these  losses  of  food  stamp  eli- 
gibility—(1)  many  of  the  social  security 
beneficiaries  who  receive  above  average  social 
security  payments  are  not  now  eligible  for 
food  stamps  due  to  their  Income  and  assets; 
(11)  according  to  the  best  "rough"  estimates 
available,  less  than  50  percent  of  the  elderly 
eligible  for  food  stamps  actually  participate 
In  the  program;  and  (111)  the  number  of 
social  seciirlty  recipients  who  will  lose  food 
stamp  benefits  completely  (when  they  be- 
come Ineligible)  wiU  be  somewhat  reduced 
by  the  fact  that,  In  July  1974,  the  Income 
eliglbUity  "cut  off"  points  In  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  will  probably  be  increased  sub- 
stantially and  may  be  Increased  enough  to 
keep  a  significant  number  of  them  In  the 
program. 

Joe  Richarsson. 

Housing  Prooramb 

While  recent  Social  Security  Increases  can 
have  a  possible  adverse  effect  on  the  eligi- 
bility of  participants  in  some  of  the  major 
housing  programs — Public  Housing,  Rent 
Supplement  and  Section  236 — It  Is  not  yet 
possible  to  obtain  precise  figures,  or  even 
estimates,  as  to  the  extent  of  any  resulting 
ineligibility.  Since  Local  Housing  Authori- 
ties are  responsible  for  portions  of  the  man- 
agement procedures  for  local  programs — 
establishing  Income  eligibility  require- 
ments for  low-rent  public  housing,  set- 
ting lnc<Hne  limits  for  continued  occu- 
pancy— local  data  collection  Is  often  not  suffi- 
ciently uniform  for  evaluation  on  a  national 
level.  It  Is  apparently  not  possible,  for  ex- 
ample, to  determine  what  portion  of  family 
lii£<Hne  Is  attributable  to  what  family 
member. 

Purther  complicating  evaluation  Is  the 
fact  that  schedules  for  reviewing  tenants' 
income  to  determine  continued  eligibility 
vary  with  locality  and  program,  so  that  cur- 
rent overall  figures  on  the  status  of  tenant 
eligibility,  with  respect  to  Income,  are  avaU- 
able  only  in  h-alf-yearly  cycles.  The  next 
available  data  from  HUD  that  would  take 
into  account  the  most  recent  Social  Security 
Increase  would  be  due  In  September  1974. 

The  following  table  obtained  from  HUD, 
wltti  figures  reexamined  aa  of  9/30/73,  pre- 
sents tMsle  Informatloii  <m  the  number  of 
families  and  elderly  families  In  bousing 
prognxoB  receiving  Social  Security  benefits: 


Number  of 

Nvmlwrof 

families 

eiderly 

rtcMvinc 
social 

Numbei  of 

receivint 
social 

elderly 

sicttfity 

(amilMS 

saewity 

Public  Housing 104,765         152,516  91,554 

S«c.  236 9.725  10,925  9,210 

Rent  supplament 1.968  2,963  1,335 


HENRY  STEELE  COMMAGER  ON 
GROUNDS  FOR  IMPEACHMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Water- 
gate affair,  in  all  of  its  ramifications, 
has  precipitated  a  national  debate, 
among  lawyers,  historians  and  scholars, 
on  the  legitimate  groimds  for  the  im- 
peachment of  a  President  of  the  United    in  'every  case 


monwealth— the  betrayal  ot  trust;  failure  to 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion; failure  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed. 

That  Impeachment  and  trial  by  the  Senate 
are  not  directed  to  crimes  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  Is  clear  from  three  ele- 
mentary considerations  in  the  process  Itself: 
first,  that  a  verdict  of  guUty  brings  no  kind 
of  punishment,  merely  removal  from  office 
and  disqualification  for  further  public  of- 
fice; second,  that  the  Founding  Fathers,  who 
wrote  a  prohibition  of  double  Jeopardy  into 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  nevertheless  provided  that 
a  President  who  was  Impeached  and  con- 
victed might  nevertheless  be  tried  for  crimes 
after  his  removal;  third,  that  by  providing 
for  trial  by  the  Senate,  they  distinguished 
Impeachable  crimes  from  all  others  where, 
the  accused  shaU  enjoy  the 


States. 

It  is  a  provocative,  stimulating  and 
highly  important  debate  which  I  follow 
with  interest. 

Recently,  Dr.  Henry  Steele  Commager, 
the  distinguished  historian  and  Simpson 
Lecturer  at  Amherst  College,  presented 
a  forceful  and  persuasive  essay  on  this 
subject.  Because  I  believe  Dr.  Commag- 
er's  presentation  will  be  of  interest  to 


right   of   a   speedy   and   public   trial   by   an 
Impartial  Jury.  . ." 

On  the  positive  side,  all  the  evidence  we 
have  from  the  authors  of  the  Constitution 
makes  clear  that  what  they  had  In  mind 
when  they  drafted  and  voted  on  the  provi- 
sions for  Impeachment  was  what  had  been 
long  familiar  In  English  law  and  hlst<H7, 
and  what  was  even  then  being  Illustrated  in 
the  great  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  In  London. 
It  was  put  well  by  Edmund  Burke. 

Tt   la   by    this   process,"   he    said,    "that 


my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent     g^atesmen  who  abuse   their  power  kre  ac- 
that   the   essay,   "High  Crimes."   which    cused  by  statesmen  and  tried  by  statesmen 


appeared  in  the  May  12  edition  of  News- 
day,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  eichlblt  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  add 
that  I  have  studiously  avoided  prema- 
ture judgment  on  any  articles  of  im- 
peachment that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may,  vote.  Accordingly.  I 
would  emphasize  that  while  I  find  much 
merit  in  Dr.  Commager's  discussion  of 
the  historical  grounds  for  impeachment 
and  trial  under  our  C(»istituti(m,  I  will 
continue  to  refrain  from  judgments  on 
whether  evidence,  when  and  if  presented 
to  the  Senate,  will  be  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain conviction  on  articles  of  impeach- 
ment. 

Exhibit  1  follows: 

EXHIBIZ    1 
HlOB  CRIMBI 

(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Watergate 
revelations.  President  Nixon  has  sought  to 
paralyze  or  abort  the  operation  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  for  Impeachment 
through  delay,  evasion,  ocmf  uslon  and  deoep- 
tion,  and  by  persuading  the  Congress  and  the 
people  that  they  should  ocnoentrate  on  nar- 
row Issues  al  legal  crimes  or  technicalities. 
Now  there  is  serious  danger  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  wUl  endorse,  not 
Nixon's  philosophy,  but  his  tactics.  It  has 
allowed  Itself  to  be  distracted  from  the  con- 
templation of  those  "high  crimes"  which 
threaten  the  integrity  of  our  constitutional 
system  to  crimes  that  are  technical,  low. 
and  vulgar.  This  is  playing  into  Mr.  Nixon's 
hands.  If  it  is  allowed  to  continue,  the 
President  may  aeon  not  <mly  ».  strategic 
and  political  victory,  but  a  legal  one. 

Tlie  constitutional  bases  for  impeachment 
are,  or  should  be,  clear  enough,  and  so,  too, 
the  nature  of  those  "high  orimes"  for  which 
Mr.  Nixon  so  richly  deserves  bnpe«M:h- 
ment.  These  are  crimes  against  tbe  com- 


not  upon  the  niceties  of  a  narrow  Jvuispru- 
dence  but  upon  the  enlarged  and  solid  prin- 
ciples of  state  morality.  It  la  here  fin  the 
House  of  Conunons]  that  those  who  by  the 
abuse  of  power  have  violated  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  can  never  hope  for  protection  from 
any  of  its  forms.  It  is  here  that  those  who 
have  refused  to  conform  themselves  to  its 
perfections,  can  never  hope  to  escape 
through  any  of  its  defects." 

V?hat  the  framers  had  In  mind,  in  short, 
was  precisely  those  "political  crimes"  that 
Mr.  Nixon  is  so  anxious  to  rule  out  of  con- 
sideration and  that  James  St.  Glair,  in  an 
argument  which  would  disgrace  any  scbool- 
lx)y,  has  declared  to  be  outside  tbe  scope 
of  Impeachment. 

So  said  the  three  men  who  contributed 
most  of  the  making  and  the  explanation  and 
elucidation  of  the  Constitution:  James  Madi- 
son, the  "Father  of  the  Constitution";  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  who  wrote  the  essays  on 
the  presidency  in  the  Pederallst  Papers;  and 
James  Wilson,  who  steered  raUfieation  of  the 
Constitution  through  the  Pennsylvania  rat- 
ifying convention,  served  on  the  VB.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  delivered  the  first  formal 
lectures  on  the  Constitutioa  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Listen  to  Madison:  In  the  federal  conven- 
tion, he  said  that  it  was  "Indispensable  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  defending 
the  community  against  the  incapacity,  neg- 
ligence or  perfidy  of  the  Chief  Magistrate." 
In  the  first  Congress,  arguing  the  necessity 
to  give  tJie  President  power  to  remove  his 
subordinates,  he  observed  that  this  "would 
make  him  in  a  peculiar  manner,  responsible 
for  their  conduct,  and  subject  him  to  im- 
peachment himself  if  he  suffers  them  to 
perpetuate  with  impunity  high  crimes  or 
misdemeanors  against  the  United  States  or 
neglects  to  superintend  their  conduct  or  to 
check  their  excesses.  .  .  ."  And  in  the  debate 
on  the  creation  of  a  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  he  added  that  "If  the  President  acted 
so  as  to  displace  from  <^ce  a  man  whose 
merits  require  that  he  should  continue  in  it 
IMr.  Cox,  perhaps?]  he  wHl  be  impeachable 
by  tlie  House  before  the  Senate  against  such 
an  act  of  maladmlnistratton.  for  I  contend 
that  the  wanton  removal  o<  maritortoos  offi- 
cers vould  subject  him  to  impeachment  and 
removal." 
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Listen  to  Hamilton,  In  No.  65  of  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  discussing  the  duties  ot  the 
Congress  when  constltivted  a  court  for  Im- 
peEtchment:  "The  subjects  of  Its  Jurisdiction 
are  those  offenses  which  proceed  from  the 
misconduct  of  public  men,  or  in  other  words 
from  the  abuse  or  violation  of  some  public 
trust.  They  are  of  a  nature  which  may,  with 
peculiar  propriety,  be  denominated  political 
as  they  relate  chiefly  to  injuries  done  im- 
mediately to  society  Itself.  .  .  ." 

Or  listen  to  James  Wilson,  discoursing  on 
the  Constitution  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania: "In  the  United  States  .  .  .  im- 
peachments are  confined  to  political  charac- 
ters, to  political  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
and  to  political  punishments.  . . ." 

Nor  did  subsequent  commentators  differ 
from  these  great  authorities.  It  was  Joseph 
Story,  who  had  sat  with  John  Marshall  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  and  whose  commentaries 
on  the  Constitution  have  been  cited  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  authoritative  in  many 
areas  for  almost  a  century  and  a  half,  whose 
Judgment  was  most  respected;  here  he  is 
discussing  the  grounds  for  Impeachment  in 
English  law,  and  in  Anxerican.  It  will  be 
found,  he  sajrs,  "that  many  offenses,  not  eas- 
ily definable  by  law,  and  many  of  a  purely 
political  character,  have  been  deemed  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  worthy  of  this  ex- 
traordinary remedy.  Thus  .  .  .  where  a  lord 
chancellor  has  been  thought  to  have  put  the 
great  seal  to  an  ignominious  treaty;  a  lord 
admiral  to  have  neglected  the  safeguard  of 
the  sea;  an  ambassador  to  have  betrayed  a 
trust;  a  privy  counselor  to  have  propounded 
cx  supported  pernicious  doctrines  and  dis- 
honorable measures;  or  a  confidential  adviser 
of  his  sovereign  to  have  obtained  exorbitant 
grants.  .  .  .  These  have  all  been  deemed  Im- 
peachable offenses." 

Such  Impeachments,  Story  added,  might 
well  be  considered  harsh,  but  perhaps  nec- 
essary. "But  others  again  were  founded  on 
the  most  salutary  public  Justice,  such  as  im- 
peachment for  malverslons  and  neglects  of 
otBce;  .  .  .  for  official  oppression,  extortions 
and  deceits;  and  especially  for  putting  good 
magistrates  out  of  office  and  advancing 
bad.  .  .  .  One  cannot  [he  added]  but  be 
struck  with  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  com- 
mon tribunals  of  Justice  to  take  cognizance 
of  such  offenses;  and  with  the  entire  propri- 
ety of  confiding  the  Jurisdiction  over  them 
to  a  tribunal  capable  of  understanding  and 
reforming  and  scrutinizing  the  policy  of  the 
state;  and  of  sufficient  dignity  to  maintain 
the  independence  and  reputation  of  worthy 
public  officers." 

Even  more  relevant  to  the  current  situation 
IB  Story's  conclusion  that  "an  impeachment 
Is  a  proceeding  purely  of  a  political  nature.  It 
l8  not  so  much  designed  to  punish  an  of- 
fender, aa  to  secure  the  state  against  gross 
official  misdemeanors.  It  touches  neither  his 
person  nor  his  property,  but  simply  divests 
blm  of  his  official  capacity." 

Let  us  return  then  to  what  Edmund  Burke 
called  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation:  an 
exercise  of  sovereignty  at  once  dignified,  ele- 
vated, and  solemn,  and  one  that  takes  on 
deep  significance  when  we  contemplate  how 
most  peoples  and  nations,  throughout  the 
whole  of  history,  have  rid  themselves  of 
rulers  in  whom  they  had  lost  confidence. 
The  process  of  constitutional  Impeachment 
Is,  we  should  remember,  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  Americans  have  legalized  and 
Institutionalized  revolution.  It  Is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  very  American  system  of 
checks  and  balances;  It  Is  an  essential  de- 
vice for  limiting  and  rebuking  the  preten- 
tions of  power  and  the  abuse  of  power,  it  la 
an  essential  ingredient  in  constltutlonallsni. 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  Impeach  Mr.  Nlzon 
on  grounds  that  are  technical  (such  as  ex- 
cessive public  expendlturea  at  San  Clemente 
and  Key  Blscayne)  or  vulgar  (such  as  the 
secret  recordings  of  conversations  in  his  own 
office).  If  such  offenses  are  all  that  Is  in- 
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volved,  the  nation  could  afford  to  wait  three 
more  years  for  the  moment  when  Mr.  Nixon 
would  be  automatically  retired  to  that  pri- 
vate life  which  he  so  richl)r  merits.  Trivial 
or  technical  crimes  do  not  threaten  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Constitution,  the  sanctity  of 
the  Bill  of  Bights,  the  safety  of  the  Repub- 
lic. But  "high  crimes"  do  threaten  all  three. 
It  Is  Important  then,  that^r.  Nixon  be  im- 
peached and  tried  for  high  i;rlmes.  What  are 
the  high  crimes  with  whi 
be  charged  and  on  which  hi 

First,  the  Illegal  and 
Cambodia.  The  Constltutloi 
war  powers;  It  Is  the  Co: 
thorized  to  declare  war,  n 
and  no  arguments  of  "natlobal  security"  can 
change  that  elementary  fact.  Its  illegality 
in  the  eyes  of  International  law  Is  as  clear 
as  its  Illegality  In  American  law:  If  China — 
which  was  supporting  the  north  Vietnamese 
as  we  the  South — had  chtsen  to  fly  3,500 
bombing  missions  over  Soiithern  California 
on  the  ground  that  that  aifea  was  supplying 
the  South  Vietnamese  with  weapons  (which 
it  assuredly  was),  we  would  not  be  very 
patient  with  the  argume4t  that  this  was 
merely  a  diversionary  gestuie  to  slow  up  sup- 
plies and  shoiild  not  be  considered  an  act 
of  war.  I 

Second,  to  compound  vie  crime  of  the 
Cambodian  war,  Mr.  Nixon  lied  not  only  to 
the  American  people  but  !to  the  Congress. 
But  the  Constitution  confers  the  war  power 
on  the  Congress,  as  It  coiifers  on  Congress 
the  power  to  appropriate  money  for  war.  To 
deceive  the  American  people  about  a  matter 
of  such  prodigious  importance  was  clearly 
Immoral.  To  deceive  a  coordinate  branch  of 
the  government — one  wltq  a  constitutional 
obligation  to  participate  l|i  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  and  of  war— |wa8  Just  as  clear- 
ly unconstitutional. 

Third:  Mr.  Nixon  has  ch<Een  to  "Impound" 
some  $15  billion  constitutionally  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  for  epeclfic  programs. 
Centuries  of  history  look  down  on  us  when 
we  contemplate  this  particular  "high 
crime" — a  history  of  long  arid  arduous  strug- 
gle of  the  Commons  against  Tudor  and 
Stuart  monarcbs  for  the  control  of  the 
purse — and  of  the  struggle^  too,  of  American 
colonial  legislatures  against  royal  governors 
for  the  same  objective. 

The  Founding  Fathers  <  were  determined 
that  the  hard-won  powc^  over  the  purse 
should  never  be  frittered  away,  and  they 
wrote  it  into  the  Constitution.  Now,  con- 
fronted by  congressional  votes  overriding  his 
vetoes  of  appropriation  bills,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
resorted  to  what  he  calla  "impoiindment": 
that  is,  he  refuses  to  spend  money  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
wants  It  spent.  What  he  iiresents  to  us  here 
is  a  two-fold  violation  of  the  Constitution; 
first,  a  nullification  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  giving  to  the  Congress  power  to 
appropriate  money,  and  second,  a  nullifica- 
tion of  the  constitutional  provisions  gov- 
erning the  exercise  of  the  presidential  veto 
and  providing  the  method  whereby  the  Con- 
gress can  override  the  veto.  If  Mr.  Nixon  can 
substitute  "Impoundment"  for  a  veto  in  the 
matter  of  appropriations,  he  can,  presumably, 
do  so  In  any  other  matter,  and  he  has  there- 
fore amended  the  Constitution  Itself. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Nixon  has  repeatedly  and  con- 
t\unaclously  flouted.  Ignored,  circumvented, 
and  nullified  the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  A  large  subject  thib,  and  It  must  suf- 
fice to  list  some  of  the  mfcre  spectacular  ex- 
amples of  Mr.  Nixon's  ln|peachable  offenses 
here:  I 

The  attempt  to  apply-j-for  the  flrst  time 
in  all  of  our  history — ^prlor  censorship  to 
newspapers  to  prevent  tliem  from  printing 
the  Pentagon  peters. 

The  mass  round-up  a^d  arrest  of  some 
12,000  Americans  exerclsihg  their  constitu- 
tional right  of  peaceable  assembly  and  peti- 
tion in  their  capital  city  on  May  Day  of  1971. 


The  arrests  were  made  without  warrants; 
those  arrested  were  denied  th<  right  to  con- 
sult lawyers  or  to  know  the  enlarges  agamst 
them,  and  were  illegally  detained.  Within  a 
day,  to  be  sure,  all  but  some  30  or  40  were 
released — again  without  ch  irges  against 
them.  There  was  no  declaration  of  a  na- 
tional emergency;  there  was  no  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  there  was,  in 
short,  no  legal  Justification  tyt  the  arrests. 
This  was  the  naked  face  of  tlie  police  state. 
The  widespread  and  contlnuoxis  use  of 
that  most  hated  device  of  the  police  state — 
the  provocative  agent,  whose  business  it  Is 
to  instigate  others  to  commit  crimes  and 
then  to  expose  them.  This  was  what  we 
know  happened  to  the  Gaineiivllle  Eight,  to 
the  Camden  Nine,  to  the  Rev.  Philip  Berrl- 
gan,  and  to  many  others;  h>w  widespread 
was  the  practice  we  do  not  ^et  know,  but 
we  may  well  believe  that  we  ]iave  seen  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

The  use  of  electronic  survslllance — wire- 
taps— in  literally  scores  of  Ifistances,  con- 
trary to  the  constitutional  prohibition  of 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  It  Is  Mr. 
Nixon's  unenviable  distinction  that  his  ad- 
ministration may  be  remembered  chiefly  as 
the  "wiretap"  presidency;  everyone  in  it — 
and  outside  it — ^was  appsu'etitly  "bugged," 
including  even  members  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  Wiretapping  j  Itself  is  only 
one  manifestation  of  wholesajle  Invasions  of 
the  privacy  of  the  citizen.  Aitld  to  It — with 
presidential  approval — eavesdropping,  mili- 
tary spying,  bvirglary.  Intimidation  of  the 
press  and  the  media,  all  designed  to  curb 
the  exercise  of  those  great  freedoms  guaran- 
teed in  the  Constitution — freedom  of  speech 
of  the  press  and  of  petltlon->-and  to  impair 
that  right  which  now  has,  constitutional 
recognition,  the  right  of  prl\Kicy.  Nor  is  the 
natiire  of  these  violations  ol  the  laws  left 
to  conjecture :  The  federal  I  criminal  code 
(Section  241)  provides  that!  any  one  who 
"conspires  to  injvire,  oppreeaL  or  intimidate 
any  citizen  in  the  free  exefclse  or  enjoy- 
ment of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  to 
him  by  the  Constitution  or  Itiws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  because  of  his  having  exercised 
the  same"  is  guilty  of  a  crlmeJ 

Finally,  by  resort  to  "dirtyl  tricks" — fabri- 
cating scandalous  stories  abcnit  political  op- 
ponents, systematic  espionage  against  politi- 
cal rivals,  compiling  "enemie»  lists,"  punish- 
ing civil  servants  who  asketl  embarrassing 
questions  about  official  malpractices,  rais- 
ing money  corruptly  from  corpor**'-^'^  *°* 
spending  it  corruptly  to  influence  elections, 
Mr.  Nixon  has  attempted  the  corruption  not 
only  of  the  constitutional  system  but  of 
those  political  processes  which  have  come 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  tha(t  constitutional 
system,  essential  to  its  effecljlve  working.  To 
instill  In  the  American  people  a  contempt 
for  parties  and  politics  Is  to  encourage  con- 
tempt for  democracy  itself,  And  that  Is  cer- 
tainly a  dereliction  of  duty  and  a  betrayal  of 
faith.  I 

What  this  record  discloses  1^  precisely  those 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which,  as  far 
as  we  know,  the  Founding  Fathers  had  in 
mind  when  they  put  the  impeachment  clause 
Into  the  Constitution:  the  violation  of  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers,  the 
\mdermlnlng  of  the  legislative  and  even  the 
Judicial  poiwer  in  many  area%  the  usurpation 
of  the  great  power  to  make  war  and  the  his- 
toric power  of  congressional  control  of  the 
purse;  the  claim  of  "inherest"  power  to  do 
anything  and  everything  necessary  to  what 
he  deems  "the  national  security";  the  sub- 
version of  many  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights;  the  use  of  money,  trickery 
and  chicanery  to  corrupt  elections  and  the 
deliberate  degradation  of  the  political  proc- 
esses essential  to  the  effective  working  of 
our  democracy.  It  is  for  tlKjse  crimes  that 
the  House  should  impeach  and  the  Senate 
try  Richard  Nixon. 


A  RESPONSIBLE  BUSINESS  VOICE, 
MARCOR,  SUPPORTS  THE  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  previous 
remarks  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  have  com- 
mended Marcor  Corp.'s  forthright  sup- 
port for  the  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy. Marcor  is  the  parent  company  for 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Container  Corp. 
of  America.  In  recent  letters  to  me,  both 
Edward  Donnell,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Montgomery  Ward,  and  Patrick  Head, 
vice  president,  have  reaffirmed  their  com- 
pany's support  on  the  eve  of  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  bill. 

As  the  bill  evolved,  Marcor  was  not 
without  criticism  of  certain  provisions. 
But,  rather  than  assume  hard-core, 
blanket  opposition  as  certain  businesses 
did,  Marcor  chose  to  offer  constructive 
input  at  key  junctures  of  the  CPA's  de- 
velopment. The  result  is  an  agency  with 
powers  adequate  for,  but  limited  to,  ef- 
fective consumer  protection. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  have  charged 
with  exaggeration  that  CPA's  proposed 
powers  are  dazzling  and  that  the  bill  Is 
the  "consumer'^  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion." But  I  believe  that  those  who  read 
the  bill  objectively  must  inevitably  con- 
clude that  adequate  safeguards  exist  to 
prevent  CPA  from  unduly  burdening  bus- 
iness. 

Both  Mr.  Head  and  Mr.  Donnell  recog- 
nize this.  Mr.  Head  writes: 

[P]rovlslons  of  the  bUl  .  .  .  are  designed 
to  assure  that  the  authority  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Administrator  is  tempered  by  re- 
quirements of  due  process  and  by  the  hona 
fide  concerns  of  business  with  whom  he  will 
deal. 

And  Mr.  Donnell  asserts: 

The  CPA  is  now  clearly  Intended  to  be  an 
advocate,  not  a  regulator.  Affected  businesses 
wlU  have  an  opportunity  to  contest  demands 
for  Information  which  In  their  Judgment  are 
unduly  burdensome  or  which  seek  material 
that  has  been  supplied  to  other  agencies  un- 
der a  promise  of  confidentiality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Donnell's  June  3,  1974, 
letter  and  Mr.  Head's  May  28.  1974,  let- 
ter, both  of  which  I  have  referred  to  in 
my  remarks,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

MONTGOMZRT   WAED, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  3,  1974. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Within  a  short  time, 
the  Senate  will  consider  legislation  to  create 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  within  the 
Federal  Government.  Many  well-motivated 
representatives  of  business  have  expressed 
their  opposition  to  that  legislation.  I  write 
today  to  re-afflrm  Montgomery  Ward's  sup- 
port of  this  bill  communicated  on  previous 
occasions  by  Leo  Schoenhofen,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  our  parent  company,  Marcor 
and  Robert  E.  Brooker,  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

A  year  ago,  speaking  before  the  American 
Retail  Federation,  I  suggested  that  for  busi- 
ness to  always  oppose  whatever  consumers 
or  their  representatives  propose,  strains  the 
credibility  of  our  public  statements  that  for 
us  the  consumer  always  comes  first  .  .  .  We 
are  providing  the  American  public  with  the 
most  efficient,  responsible  and  protective 
marketing  system  In  the  world.  Yet  we  be- 


lieve it  can  be  further  Improved.  Because  of 
this  belief  we  have  supported  such  consumer 
legislation  as  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  bill,  truth-ln-Iendlng,  the  warranty- 
guaranty  bill,  and  the  Uniform  Consimier 
Credit  Code. 

Montgomery  Ward  did  not  take  an  aflirm- 
atlve  position  on  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  bill  for  publicity  purposes — nor  solely 
because  Aaron  Montgomery  Ward  promised 
his  customers  a  century  ago,  "Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  Your  Money  Back".  We  did  it 
because  we  believe  that  the  consiuner's  trust 
Is  an  Invaluable  business  asset. 

In  our  opinion,  consumers  who  don't  feel 
suspicious  of  business  and  government — who 
don't  feel  shut  out  and  unrepresented  In  gov- 
ernment proceedings  that  affect  their  pocket- 
books,  their  well-being,  and  the  quality  of 
their  lives — will  be  better  customers  of  ours 
and  of  other  businesses  which  are  In  fact 
trying  to  serve  them  well.  We  believe  that 
the  creation  of  a  new  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  as  an  advocate  for  consumer  inter- 
ests in  government,  will  contribute  to  con- 
sumer trust  and  ultimately  to  better  eco- 
nomic results  for  business. 

Since  mld-1972,  our  representatives  have 
worked  with  Members  of  Congress  and  com- 
mittee staffs  In  an  effort  to  perfect  key  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  We  believe  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  each  area  that  orig- 
inally concerned  us.  The  CPA  Is  now  clearly 
Intended  to  be  an  advocate,  not  a  regvdator. 
Affected  businesses  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  contest  demands  for  Information  which  in 
their  Judgment  are  unduly  burdensome,  or 
which  seek  material  that  has  been  supplied 
to  other  agencies  under  a  promise  of  confi- 
dentiality. 

The  bill  Is  not  perfect;  few  bills  can  be 
said  to  be.  Much  will  depend  on  Its  adminis- 
tration. If  the  new  agency  is  to  be  effective, 
the  Administrator  should  avoid  placing  the 
CPA  solely  in  the  role  of  an  adversary  against 
business  and  the  existing  Federal  agencies. 
Without  sacrificing  any  part  of  his  role  as  an 
advocate,  he  should  seek  the  cooperation  of 
those  with  whom  he  deals  on  the  consumer's 
behalf.  For  our  part,  Montgomery  Ward  la 
prepared  to  offer  such  cooperation.  It  is  in 
keepmg  with  the  tradition  of  Aaron  Mont- 
gomery Ward  and  we  consider  it  good  busi- 
ness. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Donneu., 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Montgomery  Ward, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  28, 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Cht7ck:  Several  Senators  have  asked 
representatives  of  Montgomery  Ward  about 
our  company's  position  with  respect  to  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  provide  a  specific  answer  to  those  in- 
quiries on  the  eve  of  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  bUl. 

Beginning  In  early  1972,  Mr.  Leo  Schoen- 
hofen, chairman  of  Ward's  parent  company, 
Marcor,  and  Mr.  Robert  Brooker,  chairman 
of  Marcor's  executive  committee,  corre- 
sponded with  interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress about  the  legislation.  While  generally 
sympathetic  toward  its  purposes,  they  ex- 
pressed concern  about  several  of  Its  fea- 
tures— principally  those  Involving  the  CPA's 
statiis  In  Informal  government  proceedings. 
Its  use  of  the  Interrogatory  power,  and  the 
availability  to  It  of  trade  secrets  and  other 
sensitive  Information  which  had  been  sup- 
piled  In  confidence  to  Federal  agencies. 

Since  mid-lQ72,  we  have  worked  with 
Members  and  committee  staffs  on  these  and 
other  provislpns  of  the  bill. 

We  thought  i.he  agency  should  be  given 
authority  equal  to  Its  responsibilities,  that 
it  should  be  a  vigorous  advocate,  with  the 


right  to  participate  as  a  full  party  In  formal 
agency  proceedings.  For  that  reason,  we  op- 
posed the  suggestion  that  the  CPA  be  given 
only  "frlend-of-the-court"  status,  in  those 
proceedings,  with  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  consumer's  case  on  sufferance. 

At  the  same  time,  we  vigorously  opposed 
any  provisions  that  would  have  converted 
the  CPA  into  a  regulatory  agency  or  a  "sec- 
ond prosecutor,"  or  that  would  have  given 
the  Consumer  Protection  Administrator  sub- 
stantially greater  powers  than  other  parties 
possessed.  We  are  pleased  that  the  current 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  now  provides  that 
in  informal  proceedings,  the  CPA  is  en- 
titled to  present  written  or  oral  submissions 
for  the  consideration  of  the  agency.  The  orig- 
inal language  of  the  bill  would  have  au- 
thorized him  to  participate  equally  as  one 
more  "party"  in  such  proceedings,  a  concept 
both  confusmg  and  potentially  harniful  to 
the  orderly  processes  of  government. 

The  CPA  is  given  power  to  Issue  interrog- 
atories to  business  under  both  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  bUI.  This  authority 
has  occasioned  grave  misgivings  on  the  part 
of  many  bvislness  observers;  and  indeed,  it 
creates  the  possibility  of  harassment.  Never- 
theless, as  now  amended  In  committee,  the 
bUl  places  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  CPA, 
where  an  Interrogatory  Is  resisted  In  Federal 
co\u-t,  to  show  that  the  Information  sought 
substantially  affects  the  health  or  safety  of 
constimers,  or  is  necessary  to  discover  fraud 
or  other  unconscionable  conduct.  For  his 
part,  the  recipient  must  show  that  answering 
th3  mterrogatory  would  be  unnecessarily  or 
excessively  burdensome.  The  House  bill,  by 
having  one  of  the  existing  agencies  Issue 
th3  Interrogatories  on  request  of  the  CPA, 
would  render  it  practically  impossible  for 
the  recipient  successfully  to  resist  an  inter- 
rogatory which  does  not  meet  the  criteria  set 
out  In  the  bill.  In  our  opinion,  the  present 
Senate  version  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

Fmally,  both  bills  now  contain  what  we 
believe  to  be  adequate  protection  for  trade 
secrets,  conunerclal  or  financial  Information 
which  businesses  have  supplied  in  confi- 
dence to  Federal  agencies,  and  which  the 
CPA  may  request  In  pursuance  of  his  In- 
vestigations. We  participated  actively  in  the 
effort  to  draft  apprc^rlate  safeguards  for 
such  Information.  It  is  vitally  Important  to 
us,  and  to  all  businesses  who  supply  con- 
fidential information  to  government,  that 
these  safeguards  be  retained. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
are  designed  to  assure  that  the  authority  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Administrator  is 
tempered  by  requirements  of  due  process, 
and  by  the  bono  fide  concerns  of  the  busi- 
nesses with  whom  be  wlU  deal. 

But  none  of  these  provisions,  important 
as  they  are,  will  enable  the  Agency  to  succeed 
In  Its  task  unless  It  understands  that  the  co- 
operation of  business  is  also  necessary.  An 
adversary  relationship  may  sometimes  be  re- 
quired. Some  government  agencies  may  not 
have  been  fully  and  consistently  attended  to 
the  special  needs  of  consumers.  But  If  the 
Consumer  Protection  Administrator  ap- 
proaches his  Job  with  the  view  that  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  Is  oblivious  to  consumer  in- 
terests, or  that  government  agencies  are 
pliable  tools  in  the  hands  of  those  whom 
they  supposedly  regulate,  he  wUl  miss  a 
great  opportunity  to  serve  those  consumer 
Interests  by  encouraging  the  cooperation  of 
responsible  businessmen  and  public  servants. 
More  will  be  achieved,  we  believe,  by  persua- 
sion than  by  frontal  attack. 

Believing  that  the  safeguards  that  have 
now  been  Included  In  the  bill  wUl  be  siis- 
tamed  and  enacted  we  are  pleased  to  advise 
you  of  our  continuing  'support  of  the  bill, 
and  to  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  J.  Head, 

Vice  President. 
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TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC   DEBT   LIMIT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the  mo- 
ment I  shall  have  to  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Cliair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day a  substitute  to  my  amendment  to 
H.R.  14832  was  filed  by  the  majority 
leader  on  behalf,  as  I  imderstand  it,  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  two  dls- 
tlngiiished  Senators  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Mondale)  which 
sought  to  add  the  Kennedy  tax  package 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

I  stated  at  that  time  I  would  have 
nothing  to  say  on  the  package  because  I 
felt  there  woiild  be  enough  said  by  the 
various  proponents  of  the  measure,  as 
well  as  the  various  opponents,  both  for 
and  against  the  package. 

Therefore  I  am  utilizing  some  time  in 
the  morning  hour  to  state  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  I  am  ready  to  vote  any  time,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  those  who  have  supported 
the  effort  against  this  Inflationary  meas- 
ure would  agree  that  we  are  ready  to  vote 
at  any  time  on  the  Kennedy  package. 

I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  make 
a  request  later  in  the  day  for  setting  the 
time  for  a  vote.  I  am  ready  to  vote,  and 
I  feel  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote.  I 
want  to  make  that  statement  for  the 

Record.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  would  be  delighted 

to  yield.     

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  As  I  understand  the 
pending  Kennedy  amendment,  whatever 
the  merits  or  demerits  about  the  meth- 
ods, it  do«!s  at  least  have  the  virtue  of 
providing  offsetting  revenue  for  the  tax 
cuts  that  are  pronosed;  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  correct;  yes. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Since  we  are  In  the  dif- 
ficult situation  of  having  to  extend  the 
debt  ceiling  In  order  to  keep  the  U.S. 
Government  in  business  fiscally  able  to 
operate,  would  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama consider  it  to  be  responsible  for 
Congress  to  reduce  taxes  and  make  it 
impossible  to  live  within  the  debt  ceiling 
that  we  are  providing  for  if  there  were 
no  offsetting  revenue? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  I  think  not.  That  Is 
the  reason  why  I  am  willing  to  vote  on 
this  package  and  see  what  the  Senate 
thinks  about  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  certainly  agree  wi^h 
that  observation.  I  personally  will  not 


vote  for  the  package.  I  think  that  the 
whole  measure  of,  the  whole  questicHi  of, 
tax-reduction  and  possible  tax-reform 
measures  to  offset  it  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  hearings  by  the  appro- 
priate committee  which  his  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Senate  for!  that  purpose 
and  should  not  be  handled  on  the  floor. 
But  certainly  if  the  Senate  were  to 
reject  the  package  that  has  been  offered 
I  cannot  imagine  Senators  then  coming 
forward  with  other  amendments  which 
would  do  nothing  but  cut  taxes  and  in- 
crease the  national  debt  beyond  the  ceil- 
ing that  the  bUl  provides 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  not  put  that  be- 
yond our  imagination,  I  jrill  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  But  I  am  ready 
to  vote  on  the  package  ann  I  believe  the 
Senate  is  ready,  and  I  hooe  the  propon- 
ents of  the  package  will  a£ow  It  to  come 
to  a  vote  at  an  early  time.  If  there  is  any 
discussion  of  the  packag^  it  will  be  by 
advocates  not  by  opponents. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President. 

would  the  distinguished  Eenator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI  K  Just  so  that 

I  may  be  In  position  to  '  7ork  toward  a 

possible  agreement. 

Would  the  Senator  alai  be  willing  to 
immediately  follow  that  v  )te  with  a  vote 
on  his  own  amendment  us  amended,  if 
amended? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  soon  as  iction  is  taken 
he  would  determine  that. 

I  would  like  to  have  ar  expression  by 
the  Senate  on  the  pending  amendment 
ani  the  pending  substitut( :. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRP.  As  I  under- 
stand the  Senator,  then  he  would  not  be 
■yjrllling — and  it  is  immat<  rial  to  me,  but 
inasmuch  as  I  have  to  lal  or  in  the  vine- 
yard trying  to  get  agreements,  I  would 
like  to  know  just  how  far  I  can  go. 

May  I  be  specific:  Woilld  the  Senator 
enter  into  an  agreement  whereby  Im- 
mediately following  the  vfte  on  the  Ken- 
nedy and  others  amenflment,  a  vote 
would  occur  on  the  Allen  {amendment,  as 
amended,  if  amended,  or  if  the  Senator 
would  not  be  willing  to  do  that,  would  he 
be  willing  to  vote  within  a  certain  time 
period,  say,  2  hours,  following  the  vote 
on  the  Kennedy  amendra  ent  with  a  vote 
on  the  AUen  amendment' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senitor  from  Ala- 
bama can  speak  only  foi  himself. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR  3.  That  is  all  I 
wish  to  know. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pn  sident,  I  might 
say  there  would  be  obje;tion  from  this 
side  to  any  agreement. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
brought  to  a  head,  and,  one  additional 
reason  why  I  would  like  I  o  see  it  brought 
to  a  head,  I  feel  that  iiany  who  have 
talked  about  being  for  this  package  In 
fact  are  not  for  the  package.  I  think  that 
has  been  demonstrated!  by  statements 
made  here  on  the  floor,  ind  I  would  like 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  we  would  like 
to  take  a  look  at  the  situation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  tThe  answer 
therefore  is  there  would  be  objection? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  at  this  point. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  there 
be  objection  to  a  vote  oe  the  Allen 
amendment  at  a  given  time  period,  say, 
1  or  2  hours  after  the  Keimsdy  amend- 
ment, as  of  this  point? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion of  trying  to  represent  not  only 
myself  but  the  interests  of  others  whose 
views  I  do  not  know,  and  I  would  have 
to  do  some  checking. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  might  say  the  Senate 
has  already  pretty  well  expressed  itself 
on  the  Allen  amendment,  nrithout  the 
Kermedy  amendment,  by  net  voting  for 
the  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Some  have 
expressed  themselves  on  thj  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  1  thank  both 
Senators  for  their  frankness  because 
this  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  know  how 
far  I  can  go  and  where  we  would  have 
to  stop. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  it  wbuld  be  well 
to  have  an  expression  by  the  Senate  on 
this  amendment,  and  I  am  r^ady  to  have 
that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDl  Of  course, 
then  the  Allen  amendment  \f  ould  remain 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  rdmaln  before 
the  Senate,  and  I  am  personally  willing 

to  vote 

Mr.  ROBERT  0.  BYRD.  0n  the  Allen 
amendment? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  [At  a  certain 
time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Immediately  ^  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
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Immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  far  as  I  spn  personally 
concerned. 


IN  THE 


TEMPORARY  INCRE 
PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  morning  business  hav- 
ing expired,  under  the  previous  order  the 
Senate  will  resume  considaratlon  of  the 

H.R. 14832, 
public  debt 


ident.  as  I 
en  a  change 
We  are  now 


tem- 


to  see  a  vote  here  in  tqe  Senate  up  or 
down  on  the  package. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYrfD.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  there  would  b( ;  objection  to  an 
agreement  for  voting  oa  the  Kermedy 
amendment  and  then  lumediately  vot- 
me.  on  the  Allen  amendnjent? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well, 


Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
if  amended? 


believe 

BYlto.  As  amended. 


unfinished  business,  which 
to  temporarily  increase  tl 
limit. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.   Pi 
understand  it,  there  has 
in  the  legislative  schedule.' 
considering  the  public  debt  limit? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEKT  pro 
pore.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  some  interest  to  the  dialog 
and  discussion.  We  camel  aroimd  to  a 
situation  where  the  Senalpr  from  Ala- 
bama is  ready  to  vote  ob|  our  amend- 
ment but  he  still  is  not  r^dy  and  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   ' 
distinguished  Senator  yielp? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
not  my  business  to  expliiin  what  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 


Would  the 


It  is  probably 


is,  but  inasmuch  as  I  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion, it  was  my  vmderstanding — and  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEarr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  did  finally  indicate  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  vote  on  his  amendment  following 
the  disposition  of  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, but  that  the  distinguished  minority 
whip  indicated  that  there  would  be  an 
objection  from  that  side. 

I  hope  I  am  correct  In  that  imder- 
standing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand, then,  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  prepared  now  to  accept  an  Im- 
mediate vote  on  his  amendment  after 
the  disposition  of  our  amendment,  or 
agree  to  a  time  limitation? 

We  have  been  jockeying  around  here 
on  various  procedures  for  4  days.  We 
have  been  playing  ineffective  parliamen- 
tary games;  one  person  will  not  object, 
but  another  person  will;  one  person  is 
ready  to  vote,  but  another  will  not  vote. 
As  a  result  I  think  we  have  made  a  sham 
of  the  procedures  in  the  Senate,  not  be- 
ing able  to  debate  or  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  amendments. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  propose  or  at  least  urge  the 
leadership  that  we  get  a  time  limitation 
on  his  amendment.  I  hear  he  has  no  ob- 
jection. It  Is  extremely  unusual  around 
here  to  have  the  proponent  of  an  amend- 
ment call  it  up  Euid  then  use  it  as  a  de- 
laying tactic.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate — and  I  be- 
lieve I  speak  for  all  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment  to  the  Allen  amend- 
ment— are  prepared  to  vote  on  the  Allen 
amendment  right  now.  We  were  prepared 
to   vote   on   it   Monday,   Tuesday,   and 
Wednesday,  and  we  are  prepared  to  vote 
on  it  today.  Yet  we  have  been  prevented 
from  voting   by  parliamentary   tactics 
that  I  believe  should  have  no  place  in  the 
Senate  rules.  That  is  why,  as  I  indicated 
yesterday,  oiu*  charade  this  week  ought 
to  give  new  Impetus  to  a  msisslve  effort 
to  change  the  Senate  niles  In  January. 
I  know  that  the  good  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan would  at  lesist  like  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  not  the  ones  who 
are  delaying  action  by  the  Senate;  so 
we  have  every  intention,  when  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  gain  the  floor,  of  mak- 
ing another  motion  to  table  the  Allen 
amendment. 

When  we  make  the  tabling  motion,  as 
I  understand  It,  if  It  Is  successful.  It  vrlll 
t{Uce  our  amendment  down  with  it.  I 
shall  vote  to  table  the  Allen  amend- 
ment. And  then,  if  we  succeed,  the  par- 
liamentary situation  wUl  be  that,  for 
the  flrst  time,  we  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  in  detail  about  par- 
ticular tax  measures,  and  we  can  address 
ourselves  to  that  question. 

So  I,  for  one,  who  have  been  here  off 
and  on  for  the  period  of  the  last  4  days, 
want  to  assure  our  good  friends  from 
Alabama  and  Michigan  that  it  Is  our 
intention  to  make  such  a  tabling  motion, 
and  I  hope  we  will  obtain  a  yea-and-nay 


vote,  and  then  we  can  be  about  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  imder- 
standlng  that  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  object  to  a  quorum 
call  under  those  conditions.  I  am  ready 
to  vote  at  this  time.  The  Senator  has  the 
floor,  and  he  is  welcome  to  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  discuss  this  amendment. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  might  say  to 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  yield  for  any 
purpose  at  this  time. 

What  we  are  seeing  right  now  is  clear 
evidence  of  the  tactics  of  those  who  have 
prohibited  us  from  having  a  responsible 
discussion  and  debate  on  tax  reform  and 
tax  equity.  We  are  prepared  to  examine 
those  in  detail.  We  gave  assurances  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  we  try 
to  structure  a  reasonable  debate.  In  a 
very  limited  sense,  at  least,  our  amend- 
ment is  now  the  pending  business,  so 
that,  at  least,  important  pnn>osals  for 
tax  reform  and  tax  relief  are  before  the 
Senate. 

Although  riders  on  Debt  Ceiling  Acts 
are  not  the  usual  method  of  Senate 
legislation,  the  periodic  bills  extending 
the  debt  ceiling  have  established  a  prece- 
dent in  recent  years  a^  vehicles  for  vigor- 
ous debate  and  action  on  some  of  the 
most  impm-tant  contemporary  issues  be- 
fore the  Nation. 

To  name  but  three  examples,  the 
Debt  Ceiling  Act  in  the  Senate  in  June 
1972  was  the  vehicle  for  major  acticm 
by  Congress  to  provide  a  20 -percent  in- 
crease in  social  secimty  benefits  for  the 
elderly,  and  to  write  a  cost-of-living 
escalator  in  the  social  security  laws.  In 
Jime  1973,  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act  was  the 
vehicle  for  amendments  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  bombing  of  Cambodia. 
In  November  1973,  it  was  the  vehicle  to 
establish  public  financing  of  elections. 

In  the  case  of  the  social  security  pro- 
posal, the  effort  to  amend  the  Debt 
Ceiling  Act  was  successful  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  82  to  4,  and  increased 
benefits  and  cost-of-living  escalators 
were  signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon. 
In  the  debt  ceiling  debate  on  Cambodia 
in  J\me  1973,  the  Senate,  by  another 
overwhelming  vote,  67  to  29,  demanded 
an  end  to  the  bcwnbing  of  Cambodia. 
Subsequently,  the  end  the  war  amend- 
ment was  shifted  to  another  bill  to  end 
the  war,  and  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

And,  in  the  debate  on  the  Debt  Ceiling 
Act  last  November,  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  53  to  42,  adopted  a  far-reaching  elec- 
tion reform  amendment  calling  for  pub- 
lic financing  of  elections.  Although  final 
Senate  action  was  stymied  by  a  filibuster, 
the  effort  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
even  more  far-reaching  public  financing 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  in  April 
of  this  year. 

So  there  are  ample  precedents  in  re- 
cent years  of  using  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act 
for  progressive  legislation  in  the  areas  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  policy  on  mat- 
ters of  vital  Importance  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 


Today,  we  have  another  such  opportu- 
nity to  iise  the  Debt  Celling  Act,  this  time 
to  advance  the  cause  of  tax  relief  and 
tax  reform. 

We  can  bring  immediate  tax  relief 
to  millions  of  f amiUes  now  suffering  un- 
der the  heavy  burden  of  some  of  the 
worst  inflation  America  has  ever  seen. 
At  the  same  time,  we  can  make  a  down 
payment  on  tax  reform,  bring  greater 
equity  to  the  IntemsJ  Revenue  Code, 
and  help  insure  that  all  citizens  pay  their 
fair  share  of  taxes. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  be  a  spon- 
sor of  the  joint  tax  reform  and  tax  re- 
lief amendment  that  Is  being  offered  as 
a  substitute  by  Senator  Mansfield  to 
the  Allen  amendment  and  that  is  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Huicphrey,  Bayh, 
Cannon,  Clark,  Hart,  Mondale,  Mus- 
KiE,  Nelson,  and  myself.  We  are  also 
pleased  to  have  the  strong  support  of 
Senators  Magnuson  and  Ribicoff  on  the 
oil  depletion  portion  of  the  amendment, 
and  the  strong  support  of  Senator  Long 
on  the  tax  relief  portion. 

TAX  BEFOHM 

The  flrst  half  of  our  joint  smiendment 
deals  with  tax  reform.  It  proposes  re- 
forms to  close  four  of  the  most  serious 
loopholes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code — 
oil  depletion,  tax  subsidies  for  exports, 
accelerated  repreciation,  and  the  mini- 
mum tax. 

In  essence,  the  amendment  would  en- 
act the  following  f oxu*  reforms : 

First.  Repeal  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, effective  January  1,  1974 — $2  bil- 
lion revenue  gain  in  the  flrst  year,  $2.6 
billion  in  the  third  year;  $3.3  billion  In 
the  fifth  year. 

Second.  Repeal  the  asset  depreciation 
range — ADRr— system  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation, effective  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment placed  in  service  as  of  May  8,  1974, 
the  date  our  amendment  was  originally 
proposed — $250  million  revenue  gain  In 
the  first  year;  $1.5  billion  in  the  third 
year;  $2  billion  in  the  fifth  year. 

Third.  Repeal  the  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation — DISC — system 
of  tax  Incentives  for  exports,  effective 
January  1,  1974 — $815  mllUon  revenue 
gain. 

Fourth.  Strengthen  the  minimum  tax, 
by  reducing  the  current  exclusion  from 
$30,000  to  $10,000.  and  by  eliminating 
the  current  deduction  for  taxes  paid, 
effective  January  1,  1974.  An  identical 
reform  in  the  minimum  tax  was  passed 
47  to  32  by  the  Senate  last  January, 
but  the  underlying  bill  was  later  recom- 
mitted— $860  miUlon  revenue  gain. 

Taken  together,  these  four  tax  reforms 
will  generate  new  revenues  of  approxi- 
mately $4  bilUon  in  the  current  year  and 
$7  billion  by  1978.  Thus,  these  reforms 
are  sufficient  by  themselves  to  offset  the 
major  part  of  the  revenue  loss  produced 
In  the  first  year  by  the  $6.5  billion  in  tax 
relief  that  we  are  proposing  in  the  second 
half  of  our  amendment;  they  will  offset 
entirely  the  long  run  revenue  loss  of  the 
tax  relief. 

Each  of  these  four  tax  reforms  has 
been  debated  vigorously  and  extensively 
in  the  Senate  in  the  past,  both  in  com- 
mittee hearings  and  in  floor  debate.  They 
have  also  received  thorough  considera- 
tion by  the  House.  Therefore,  these  re- 
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forms  are  appropriate  for  Senate  con- 
sideratim  now,  as  riders  to  the  Debt 
Ceiling  Act. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  the  most  notorious  tax 
loophole  for  many  years;  the  soaring 
price  of  oil  in  America  and  the  soaring 
profits  of  American  oil  comptinles  make 
immediate  repeal  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance our  number  one  tax  priority. 

DISC  and  ADR  entered  the  Revenue 
Code  in  1971,  and  have  been  controver- 
sial ever  since,  providing  windfall  tax 
benefits  for  some  of  the  Nation's  largest 
corporations. 

And  the  minimum  tax,  which  entered 
the  code  in  1969  as  a  loophole-closing 
measure,  is  now  best  known  for  the  loop- 
holes of  its  own  that  have  rendered  it 
so  ineffective. 

My  hope  is  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove these  four  tax  reforms  as  part  of 
the  Debt  Ceiling  Act,  as  a  down  payment 
or  more  comprehensive  tax  reform  to 
come,  later  in  the  year. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  allowed  a  situ- 
ation to  develop  in  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  has  become  America's 
biggest  welfare  bill  of  all — but  it  is  the 
sort  of  welfare  that  only  Alice  in  Won- 
derland can  imderstand,  because  the 
greatest  benefits  of  tax  welfare  go  en- 
tirely to  the  Nation's  richest  individuals 
and  largest  corporations. 

In  distributing  these  vast  amounts  of 
unjust  tax  welfare,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  treating  the  average  taxpayer 
unfairly. 

Billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues are  lost  each  year  through  coimt- 
less  loopholes  and  other  preferences  in 
the  tax  laws.  Those  losses  have  to  be 
made  up  somehow — and  they  are  made 
up  out  of  the  hard-earned  tax  dollars  of 
millions  of  ordinary  citizens,  who  pay 
too  much  because  others  pay  too  little. 

In  effect,  the  Government  is  acting 
like  Robin  Hood  in  reverse.  By  allowing 
these  tax  inequities  to  continue.  Congress 
and  the  administration  are  robbing  the 
poor  to  pay  the  rich. 

The  year  1974  is  the  year  to  end  all 
that.  The  93d  Congress  has  the  opportun- 
ity to  enact  far-reaching  tax  reforms, 
and  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act  is  the  place  to 
start. 

One  thing  is  clear — if  we  fail  to  act, 
then  80  million  ordinary  taxpayers  and 
their  families  will  have  every  right  to 
hold  Congress  accountable  at  the  polls 
on  election  day  this  fall. 

TAX  BZLCEr 

The  second  half  of  our  joint  amend- 
ment contains  proposals  for  tax  relief. 
It  has  three  principal  provisions  which, 
taken  ti^ether,  will  provide  $6.5  bUIlon 
in  tax  relief  for  hard-pressed  American 
taxpayers: 

First.  It  will  raise  the  personal  exemp- 
tion for  individuals  In  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  from  its  ciirrent  level  of  $750 
to  a  new  level  of  $825. 

Second.  It  will  provide  an  option  for 
every  taxpayer,  to  take  a  $190  tax  credit 
in  lieu  of  the  $825  persontd  exemption. 

Third.  It  will  provide  a  refund  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  social  security  payroll  tax  to 
low-income  workers  with  children, 
through  a  tax  credit — Senator  Ritssxll 
LoHG's  work  bonus — equal  to  10  percent 


of  wages  up  to  $4,000  in  income.  For  in- 
comes over  $4,000,  the  crtdit  is  phased 
out  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  dollar, 
so  that  the  credit  disappears  when  In- 
come reaches  $5,600.  Tha  credit  Is  re- 
fundable— that  is,  it  is  paid  as  an  income 
tax  refimd,  even  if  the  re<  ipient  has  no 
income  tax  liability. 

The  purpose  of  these  ta  ic  relief  provi- 
sions is  twofold:  to  provide  an  urgently 
needed  fiscal  stimulus  to  keep  the  econ- 
omy from  sinking  deeper  irjto  the  current 
recession;  and  to  provifle  significant 
across-the-board  relief  tp  millions  of 
taxpayers  suffering  under  [the  sustained 
severe  inflation  that  has  n(  w  reached  the 
double-digit  level  and  thst  has  sharply 
contracted  consumer  pur(  chasing  powei' 
in  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  economic  figures  aje  increasingly 
pessimistic.  At  the  end  of  May,  we 
learned  that  GNP  has  declined  precipi- 
tously by  a  revised  6.3  Piercent  armual 
rate  for  the  first  quarte^-  of  1974 — an 
even  steeper  decline  thali  the  original 
estimate  of  a  5.8  percent  i4unge  a  month 
ago,  and  more  than  twice  tis  steep  as  the 
rosecolored  2.3  percent  decline  forecast 
by  administration  econom;  sts  earlier  this 
year. 

The  new  figure  represents  the  steep- 
est slide  since  the  serioii  recession  of 
1968.  The  slide  makes  olear  t^at  the 
economy  has  slipped  badly  In  recent 
months  and  that,  in  fa4t,  the  Nation 
has  now  entered  a  perio^  of  recession, 
America's  sixth  recession  since  World 
War  n.  J 

Clearly,  the  efforts  of  tJle  administra- 
tion are  inadequate  to  stop  the  slide.  The 
question  Is  not  whether  ve  are  already 
in  the  valley  of  a  recession,  but  how  long 
and  how  deep  the  valley  is  going  to  be. 

Prompt  action  is  required  by  Congress 
to  keep  the  economy  from  sinking  deeper 
into  the  current  recession,  and  immedi- 
ate tax  relief  is  our  most  Effective  possi- 
ble response.  ' 

By  chfirmeling  the  proposed  tax  relief 
through  the  income  tax  withholding  sys- 
tem, the  relief  can  take  effect  at  once.  It 
will  begin  to  be  felt  in  the  weekly  pay- 
checks of  millions  of  working  men  and 
women,  within  30  days  after  the  measure 
is  signed  Into  law.  I 

In  the  face  of  these  depressing  figures, 
the  somewhat  optimistic  current  levels 
of  plsmt  and  equipment  sj^nding  do  not 
present  a  significant  coukiterargument. 
The  history  of  the  recession  of  1957-58, 
our  worst  and  sharpest  t>08twar  reces- 
sion, teaches  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  can  result  \^en  consumer 
spending  is  flat  and  a  bo<Mn  in  plant  and 
equli»nent  spending  courses  as  busi- 
ness awakens  to  the  reality  that  there 
are  no  custmners  to  bust  the  products 
piling  up  on  the  shelves.     I 

Once  before,  in  the  early  1960's,  Con- 
gress successfully  used  a  tax  cut  to  pull 
the  economy  out  of  a  period  of  recession 
and  stagnation,  thereby  launching  the 
longest  uninterrupted  period  of  genuine 
economic  growth  and  sustained  price 
stability  in  our  history. 

If  we  do  not  leam  this  iobvious  lesson 
from  our  recent  economic  history,  then 
we  are  doomed  to  repeat  the  recessions 
of  the  past,  instead  of  enj03ing  the  pros- 
perity the  future  ought  t<i  bring. 


The  proposed  tax  cut  woul  i  not  be  in- 
flationary in  itself.  The  rampant  infla- 
tion of  today  is  caused  primarily  by  the 
spurt  in  prices  when  controlsl  were  ended 
last  April  and  by  the  exorb  tant  recent 
increases  in  the  cost  of  focd  and  fuel, 
which  are  now  working  their  i  tray  through 
the  rest  of  the  economy.  Apart  from 
these  inflationary  elements,  which  tax 
relief  will  not  significantly  affect,  the 
central  economic  problems  today  are 
slack  capacity,  falling  output,  the  weak 
demand — the  very  factors  th  it  are  caus- 
ing the  current  recession,  ii  simi,  al- 
though tax  relief  will  not  impede  the 
fight  against  infiation,  it  ctm  keep  the 
recession  from  growing  worse . 

In  tiddition,  the  antireces  iion  tax  re- 
lief proposal  has  the  strong  support  of 
four  of  the  most  infiuential  and  respected 
economists  in  the  Nation — Walter  Heller, 
Arthur  Okun,  and  Leon  Keyserllng,  all 
past  chairmen  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  Paul  Samuelson, 
Nobel  prize  winner  in  economics  in  1970. 
That  is  a  grand  slam  of  economic  sup- 
port for  tax  relief  by  any  standard. 

Moreover,  in  a  separate  bdt  Important 
way,  tauc  relief  can  actually  help  to  fight 
infiation,  by  leading  to  a  moderation  in 
demands  for  higher  wages  this  year. 
Thus,  tax  relief  can  make  up  part  of  the 
loss  in  real  income  that  millions  of  work- 
ers have  suffered  because  of  infiation;  it 
can  thereby  help  prevent  laijge  wage  de- 
mands that  would  lead  to  another  drastic 
upward  round  in  the  spiral  of  Infiation. 

We  hold  in  our  hands  thf  key  to  the 
present  health  of  the  economy.  If  we  do 
nothing  now,  if  we  allow  outselves  to  be 
lured  yet  again  into  following  the  admin- 
istration's Pied  Pipers  of  Proiperity,  then 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  plame.  Five 
years  of  mismanaged  policy  and  shat- 
tered credibility  on  the  etonomy  are 
enough.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  assert 
its  power,  and  to  exercise  itas  own  inde- 
pendent Judgment  on  econo^c  policy. 

My  hope  is  that  the  Senate  and  House 
will  act  quickly  to  adopt  the  tax  relief 
and  tax  reform  proposals  we  ^re  offering. 
The  health  of  the  American  economy  for 
the  remainder  of  1974  and  wpU  into  1975 
may  hang  on  the  outcome  of  oiu:  action. 

As  I  have  indicated,  all  os  our  tax  re- 
form proposals  have  been  widely  de- 
bated before.  In  the  area  of  oil  deple- 
tion, let  us  recognize  that  the  extraor- 
dinary Increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  has 
made  the  energy  crises  enormously  lu- 
crative for  the  oil  companies.  AH  we 
have  to  do  Is  examine  the  profit  state- 
ments of  the  oil  companies  during  the 
period  of  the  past  year  a^d  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  and  wt  see  a  most 
extraordinary  increase  in  ttieir  profits. 
Obviously,  these  enormous  profits  are  due 
in  major  part  to  the  ou  depletion 
allowance.  1 

Our  first  tax  reform  wijl  close  this 
gaping  loophole  in  the  tax  laws.  It  will 
bring  in  revenues  of  approtximately  $2 
billion  the  first  year,  and  will  ultimately 
go  up  to  approximately  $4  billion. 

Our  total  revenue  gains,  ii!  we  are  able 
to  enact  all  of  the  tax  reforms,  will  easily 
offset  the  reductions  that  we  are  pro- 
viding for  middle-  and  low-mlddle-ln- 
come  people  In  the  tax  relief  portion  of 
our  package.  That  includes  not  only  the 
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repeal  of  depletion  allowance,  but  also 
the  inequities  that  are  created  by  DKC. 
accelerated  depreciation  and  the  mini- 
mum Ux  on  the  current  revenue  code. 

We  hear  on  the  floor  that  we  have 
not  given  adequate  consideration  to 
these  various  proposals.  Actually,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance has  been  controversial  for  a  gen- 
eration. Now  in  the  face  of  the  profits 
1974  is  spawnmg,  it  has  become  intoler- 
able. ^  ■  •     „ 

On  the  minimum  tax,  it  was  origmally 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
as  a  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 
It  was  only  a  5 -percent  minimum  tax 
at  that  time.  That  was  modified  on  the 
fioor  by  the  former  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miner),  who  increased  the  per- 
centage to  10  percent,  but  who  also  in- 
troduced the  notorious  "deduction  for 
taxes  paid"  loophole.  That  loophole  al- 
lows a  taxpayer  to  reduce  his  tax  loop- 
hole income  by  the  amount  of  regular 
taxes  he  pays,  before  the   10-percent 
minimum  tax  is  applied  to  his  net  loop- 
hole income.  This  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  "executive  suite"  loophole. 
It  is  there  for  the  benefit  of  executives 
with  hi^  salaries,  executives,  who  re- 
ceive, in  some  instances,  anywhere  from 
$200,000  to  $900,000  a  year,  and  who  may 
pay  $100,000  to  $250,000  in  taxes.  They 
use  those  taxes  to  shelter  lai-ge  amounts 
of  income  from  tax  loopholes,  and  there- 
by escape  the  minimimi  tax  altogether. 
This  has  meant  that  the  minimum  tax, 
rather  than  working  at  the  statutory 
rate  of  10  percent,  is  actually  working 
at  an  effective  rate  of  only  2.7  percent. 

By  closing  this  services  loophole,  our 
reform  win  strengthen  the  minimum  tax 
and  bring  in  $900  million  a  year. 

The  Senate  has  voted  on  the  minimum 
tax  several  times  since  1969.  We  have  had 
extensive  discussions  and  fioor  debate 
on  the  measure.  Extensive  hearings  have 
been  held.  Last  January,  the  Senate  ac- 
tUEiUy  voted  in  favor  of  this  exact  same 
reform  we  are  proposing  now,  so  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Senate  should  not  vote 
agaiiL 

We  have  also  debated  the  issue  of  the 
asset  depreciation  range  many  times. 
We  had  voted  on  that.  This  was  an 
amendment  which  has  been  strongly 
supported  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  . 

The  same  is  true  of  DISC,  the  special 
tax  wlndfau  for  exporters.  We  have  de- 
bated it  many  times  on  the  Senate  floor, 
thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Senator 
MvsKiE  and  others  who  have  caUed  con- 
tinual attention  to  its  flaws. 

So  these  are  four  very  specific  tax  re- 
forms directed  toward  very  specific  tax 
abuses.  Those  of  us  who  have  developed 
this  particular  package,  developed  it  not 
as  a  total  and  comprehensive  tax  reform 
program,  but  In  recognition  that  there 
are  certain  parts  of  the  current  tax  sys- 
•  tem  which  are  fuU  of  fiagrant  loopholes. 
We  think  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act  is  the 
place  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  Insist  that 
those  loopholes  be  voted  on  by  the 
Senate. 
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Now  there  were  a  number  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  had  differing  views 
about  this  proposal  on  the  questions  of 
the  depletion.  I  talked  with  some  Mem- 


bers of  the  Senate  who  felt  on  the  ques- 
tion of  depletion  that  we  should  not  end 
the  oil  depletion  aUowance  completely, 
but  that  we  should  eliminate  depletion 
only  on  foreign  production,  retaining  it 
for  domestic  production.  That  is  what 
this  debate  is  for.  I  hope  that  we  vrtU 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  and  de- 
bate that  proposal  and  resolve  it  on  the 
merits. 

There  are  other  proposals  on  oil.  Some 
wish  to  eliminate  the  oU  depletion  aUow- 
ance for  the  major  companies  and  to 
permit  it  for  smaUer  companies,  so  that 
we  would  provide  incentives  to  the  smaU 
companies  that  have  been  so  ambitious 
in  the  industry  in  exploration  and  devel- 
opment. We  have  debated  that  particular 
approach  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it 
has  special  urgency  today,  when  many 
feel  that  even  the  independents  no  longer 
need  depletion  as  an  incentive,  because 
the  price  of  oil  is  so  high  that  it  provides 
aU  the  incentive  any  producer,  large  or 
small,  win  need. 

Mr.  HART.  Mi\  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Do  I  correctly  xmderstand 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  several  of 
our  colleagues  reaches  four  areas;  the 
repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  with 
reference  to  which  the  Senator  has  just 
made  some  comments.  The  remaining 
three  areas,  as  I  understand  them,  and 
I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts if  I  imderstand  correctly,  would 
repeal  the  depreciation  range  system  of 
accelerated  depreciation,  would  repeal 
the  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration—DISC,  and  would  strengthen 
the  minimum  tax. 

The  reason  for  my  inquiry,  I  should 
explain,  is  that  I  have  been  required  for 
the  past  several  days  to  attend  forenoon 
and  afternoon  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  involving  executive 
nominations.  So,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  whether 
these  fovu:  points  are  the  basic  elements 
in  his  amendment. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  the  Senator  is 

Mr.  HART.  Now  further,  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts how  much  new  revenues  wiU  be  gen- 
erated by  these  four  reforms? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  wiU  be  a  rev- 
enue gain  (rf  $4  billion  in  the  first  year, 
and  $7  bUlion  for  the  fifth  year.  It  will 
completely  offset  any  revenue  lost  by  the 
tax  reUef  part  of  our  package. 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct.  There  wiU 
be  a  revenue  gain  from  tax  reform  that 
win  cwnpletely  offset  any  revenue  loss 
from  tax  relief.  The  benefits  would  go  to 
the  middle,  low-income,  and  the  working 
poor.  The  burden  would  be  on  the  lilghei-- 
Income  Individuals  as  weU  as  on  the  most 
profitable  corporations. 

Mr.  HART.  May  I  ask  what  I  suggest 
WiU  be  a  final  question,  if  the  Senator 
wiU  continue  to  yield? 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  in  the  event  the  Senate 
approves  tliese  four  reforms,  to  leave  tlie 
tax  reform  issue  at  this  point,  awaiting 
another  and  conceivably  happier  year,  or 
is  it  his  thought  or  intention,  if  he  is  free 


to  indicate,  that  later  this  year  an  addi- 
tional effort  to  add  further  equity  to  the 
tax  code  might  be  undertaken? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  certainl>-  be 
my  hope  that  those  reforms  would  be 
only  a  downpayment  on  future  tax  re- 
form by  Congi-ess.  We  have  identified 
what  I  think  are  the  most  notorious  loop- 
holes in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee AiU  consider  additional  tax  re- 
form, as  weU,  this  year,  and  aUow  u.s  to 
bring  it  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield 
for  one  last  question,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  amendment  has  two 
basic  thrusts:  to  reform  the  code  in  at 
least  four  respects,  in  an  effort  to  in- 
crease revenue,  and,  second,  in  at  least 
three  areas  to  provide  tax  reduction,  to 
bring  greater  equity  to  the  tax  code. 

These  are  the  two  thrusts  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator,  I  hope 
successfuUy.  seeks  to  persuade  his  col- 
leagues to  adopt.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Many  outstanding  economists, 
Walter  HeUer,  Arthur  Okun,  Paul 
Samuelson,  and  Leon  Keyserllng,  believe 
that  In  addition  to  the  tax  equity  which 
wUl  be  achieved  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  there  wUl  also  be  a  signifi- 
cant antirecessiOTiary  economic  impact 
of  the  amendment.  So  it  is  sound 
economic  policy  and  sound  tax  policy. 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  can  the  roU. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk   con- 
tinued to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous ctmsent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  caU  of  the  roU. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  quorum  call 

be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Vh-ginia. 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  OP  TIME 
ON  CONSIDERATION  OF  PROTO- 
COLS FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT 
AGREEMENT,  1971 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  in  execu- 
tive session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  such  time  as  calendar  No.  2  on 
the  executive  calendar  for  treaties.  Exec- 
utive C  (»3d  Cong.  2d  sess.) ,  Protocols 
for  the  Extension  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  1971,  Is  caUed  up  and 
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made  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  there- 
on of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Aiken  and  Mr.  Fulbright; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any 
amendments  thereto,  any  imderstanding 
or  any  reservation  in  relation  thereto,  of 
30  minutes;  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  20  minutes  on  any  debatable  mo- 
tion or  appeal,  and  that  the  agreement 
be  in  the  usual  form  with  respect  to  the 
division  and  control  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


June 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
Uc  debt  limit. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Kennedy,  myself  and  others  is  designed 
to  couple  tax  reform  with  tax  relief.  It 
is  not  designed  to  add  additional  bur- 
dens to  the  budget.  We  seek  to  pick  up 
as  much  from  tax  reform  as  we  deUver 
to  working  Americans  of  average  and  low 
Income  in  the  form  of  tax  relief. 

The  reform  package  includes  a  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  and  repeal  the  oil  and 
gas  depletion  allowance,  to  repeal  the  so- 
called  DISC  tax  preference  for  exporting 
corporations,  known  as  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporations;  to  tighten 
up  the  so-called  minimum  tax  so  that 
wealthy  Americans  who  are  now  able 
through  a  series  of  deductions,  prefer- 
ences, and  exemptions  to  avoid  all  or 
most  of  the  tax  burden  which  others  pay, 
are  required  to  pay  at  least  some  portion 
of  their  income  toward  the  support  of  the 
American  Government.  We  seek  to  in- 
crease Federal  revenues  and  then  swing 
those  revenues,  approximately  $6  billion, 
into  relief  for  taxpayers  of  average  and 
low  Income. 

The  relief  provisions  would  increase 
the  present  personal  tax  exemption  from 
$750  to  $825  per  dependent,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  permit  families  to  take  a  tax 
credit  of  $190  per  dependent.  The  tax 
credit  alternative  approach,  I  believe,  Is 
new,  and  I  beUeve  It  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  The  tax  exemption  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  delivering  more  real  tax  relief 
the  wealthier  you  are  and  less  relief  per 
dependent  the  poorer  you  are.  Thus  a 
wealthy  taxpayer  In  the  top  tax  bracket 
may  save  up  to  $525  in  real  taxes  under 
the  present  tax  exemption  per  dependent, 
whereas  the  low-income  worker  might 
save  only  $105  to  $125  per  dependent. 
This  is  a  strange  upside-down  form  of 
relief  for  American  families,  which  says 
"To  the  extent  that  you  do  not  need  It, 
you  will  receive  relief,  and  to  the  extent 
that  you  do  need  it,  you  will  not  receive 
relief." 

The  exemption,  however,  is  a  long- 
standing provision  in  the  tax  laws.  It  is 
well  recognized.  So  the  main  thrust  of 
this  amendment  is  a  new  provision  for 
an  alternative  form  of  relief  called  the 
tax  credit  for  dependents.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  credit  of  $190  for  each  dependent 


it  tax  exemp- 
families  with 

?ov  example,  a 

ir   dependents 

would  receive 


In  the  family,  and  this  wi  tuld  be  a  credit 
against  one's  final  tax  ijill.  Under  this 
provision,  more  than  80  ipercent  of  the 
relief  would  go  to  Amelicans  earning 
about  $15,000  a  year  or  lefs,  and  it  would 
provide  special  relief  to(  families  with 
many  dependents.  ; 

There  is  no  question  b^t  that  poverty 
varies  very  dramatically  ^\\ix  the  size  of 
the  family,  but  the  presi 
tion  does  not  help  larg( 
average  incomes  very  mui 

The  tax  credit  would 
married  couple  with  f( 
earning,  say,  $8,000  a  ye 
a  tax  saving  of  $322  undeiJ  this  tax  credit. 
A  married  couple  with  four  dependents 
earning  $10,000  a  year  would  receive  a  tax 
savings  of  $270,  and  so  on.  The  idea  is  to 
provide  some  relief  to  Amtricans  who  are 
now  being  tortured  by  inflation. 

The  other  element  of  taK  relief  is  a  new 
proposal  which  had  earner  passed  the 
Senate,  but  is  now  stallefl  in  conference 
for  a  low-income  workj  bonus,  which 
would  give  low-income  workers  with  one 
or  more  children  a  refundable  tax  credit 
equal  to  10  percent  of  their  income  up  to 
$4,000,  and  a  gradually  smaller  percent- 
age of  their  income  up  to  $5,600. 

The  idea  behind  this  la-ovision  is  that 
these  are  working  Americans  with  chil- 
dren, but  their  income  is  po  low  that  not 
only  are  they  being  tortui-ed  by  inflation 
and  the  high  cost  of  liviiig,  but  we  seem 
to  double  the  insult  by  having  what  Is, 
in  effect,  a  10-percent  Dayroll  tax  im- 
posed upon  them  beci.use  they  are 
working. 

These  are  almost  iden  ically  the  peo- 
ple who  could  well  >e  considering 
whether  work  is  worth  \ ;,  and  whether 
it  might  be  better  just  to  quit,  go  on 
welfare,  and  let  Uncle  Sam  and  the  State 
taxpayers  pick  up  the  whole  biu-den. 

I  think  anyone  who  Is  interested  in 
welfare  reform  has  to  begin  with  the 
notion  that  it  ought  to  be  more  beneficial 
for  a  person  who  can  work  to  do  so  than 
to  remain  on  welfare.  In  order  to  make 
that  the  case,  the  econoi  lies  of  working 
have  to  lead  to  that  resu]  t. 

The  trouble  with  the  p  lyroll  tax,  par- 
ticularly as  it  applies  to  these  low- 
income  workers,  is  that  11  is  a  10-percent 
bite  out  of  their  inconle  for  working, 
and  in  many  cases,  if  on ;  looked  just  at 
economics  they  might  w^  ill  be  better  off 
to  go  on  welfare. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
strongly  support  Senator  iLong's  proposal 
for  this  work  bonus,  to  try  to  obtain 
some  relief  and  a  furtlier  incentive  to 
work  for  low-income  workers  with  chil- 
dren. This  is  a  proposal  that  I  think 
has  tremendous  merit  and  I  believe  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
a  measure  which  we  have)  adopted  before. 
We  adopted  it  last  Novepaber  by  a  vote 
of  57  to  21. 

Returning  to  the  exen^tion  tax  credit 
proposal,  I  refer  my  col  eagues  to  page 
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May  21,  1974,  on  which 

which    demonstrates    hdw    this    money 

would  be  directed  to  moderate  and  low 

Income  workers  with  the 

emption    proposals    of 

McHidale   bill.   It   clearly 

that  this  proposal  will  br  ng  relief  where 

It  is  needed  most:  to  tho  le  who  are  hav- 
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ing  the  hardest  time  makini 
present  inflationary  system. 

These  are  the  Americans'  whose  taxes 
are  going  up  now.  They  are  going  up  be- 
cause as  their  wages  increase  with  dol- 
lars that  are  worth  less,  they  also  get  into 
higher  tax  brackets,  and  their  taxes  are 
thereby  increased  imder  th  j  income  tax 
laws. 

In  other  words,  not  only  j  we  their  dol- 
lars worth  less,  but  their  ta: ;  is  more.  We 
propose  to  bring  some  relie:  to  them  for 
that  reason. 

Secondly,  the  payroll  tux  has  been 
rising  all  the  time.  This  s  something 
which  I  think  the  workerq  of  America 
are  just  beginning  to  realize.  The  payroll 
tax  is  a  flat  tax.  It  has  no  Qiarital  share 
split.  It  has  no  deductions!  for  depend- 
ents. It  does  not  vary  witli  family  size. 
There  is  no  deduction  for  medical  costs. 
There  are  none  of  the  equi^es  buUt  into 
the  payroll  tax  which  we  hive  buUt  into 
the  income  tax  over  the  yeafs. 

The  result  is  that  Americans  of  average 
and  low  income  are  flnding  that  payroll 
tax  soaring,  and  I  believe  shortly  most 
Americans  will  pay  more  injpayroll  taxes 
than  they  pay  in  income  taxes.  It  is  a 
harsh  tax ;  it  is  a  regressive  tax ;  it  is  one 
that  strikes  particularly  cruelly  at  Amer- 
icans in  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
brackets.  { 

So  what  we  are  proposii^g  to  do  here 
is  try  to  provide  some  relief,  modest 
though  it  might  be,  to  the  Americans 
who  need  it  the  most,  who]  are  working, 
trying  to  care  for  their  families,  pay 
taxes,  be  good  citizens,  and  who  above  all 
others  are  being  adversely  affected  by  the 
combination  of  rising  interest  rates — now 
the  highest  since  the  Civil  War — rising 
taxes,  one  of  the  worst!  inflationary 
periods  in  American  histery,  together 
with  rising  imemploymentl  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  system 
in  which  we  flght  Inflatioti  vnth  some 
sense  of  equity,  this  modes^  proposal  on 
tax  relief  is  well  in  ordi 
earlier,  we  are  going  to  fu; 
through  tax  reform,  thn 
loopholes  and  reducing 
which  now  permit  many 
avoid  all  or  most  of  the  tax^s  they  would 
otherwise  pay. 

A  good  example  is  the 
The  multinational  oil  co: 
classic  study  in  tax  pref ere: 
seas  operations  they  are 
the  oil  depletion  allowani 
drilling  costs  and,  in  swli 
them  the  right  to  credit  agilnst  all  earn- 
ings from  foreign  sources,  for  U.S.  tax 
purposes,  all  taxes  paid  to  foreign  sources. 
In  addition,  some  years  bkck,  in  what 
Paul  Douglas  used  to  call  the  "golden 
gimmick"  we  let  them  treat  royalty  pay- 
ments as  "taxes"  for  thi  purpose  of 
credit  earnings  brought  in  from  overseas 
against  U.S.  taxes  and  that  made  over- 
seas oil  operations  virtually  tax  free. 

As  a  result,  instead  of  leading  toward 
a  policy  of  more  national  oil  Independ- 
ence, we  created  a  tax  policy  which  made 
it  almost  imperative  that  the  major  oil 
companies  go  overseas,  bejiause  that  is 
where  the  tax  haven  was;  ajid  more  than 
that,  they  could  take  such  operations  as 
shipping,  insurance,  and  Jaiythlng  else 
in  the  way  of  management  costs,  refining 
capacities,  particularly,  a^d  put  them 
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at  least  10  percent  in  taxes.  The  figures 
show  that  on  the  average,  approximately 
10  percent  In  taxes  are  paid  at  the  low- 
est Income  levels. 

Texaco  paid  1.6  percent  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes. 

Standard  of  California  paid  4.1  per- 
cent in  Federal  income  taxes. 

Arco  paid  8.1  percent  in  taxes,  and 
soon. 

This  pattern  of  major  multinational 
corporations  bringing  in  billions  of  dol- 
lars collectively  and  being  treated  vir- 
tually tax-free  is  nothing  short  of  a  na- 
tional scandal.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
go  to  the  average  American  and  ask  him 
to  sacrifice,  to  restrain  inflation,  to  pay 
the  cost  of  Government,  when  we  have 
this  policy  of  unlimited  preferences  for 
the  corporation  and  only  higher  taxes, 
inflation,  higher  interest  rates,  and  un- 
employment for  the  rest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  the  proposed  Marcor  acqui- 
sition by  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  and  another 
survey  which  shows  that  in  1971,  45  per- 
cent of  all  foreign  tax  credits  were  taken 
by  U5.  oil  corporations  overseas;  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  table  which  was  pub- 
lished in  U.S.  Oil  Week  on  Jime  10,  1974, 
showing  what  the  major  oil  companies 
paid  in  taxes  from  1969-73. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Connection    Seen    Between    Mobil's    Pro- 
posed AcQtrisrnoN    or   Marcor    Corp.    and 

Need     for     Repealing     On.     Depletion 

Allowance 

Washington,  D.C,  June  18. — Senator  Wal- 
ter P.  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  said  today  that 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation's  prc^)oeed  acquisi- 
tion of  Marcor  Corp<watlon  Is  the  "best  sign 
yet  that  the  oil  Industry  is  engaged  in  a 
desperate  search  for  ways  In  which  to  get  rid 
of  embarrassingly  high  profits"  and  "nends 
substantial  weight  to  the  wisdom  of  repeal- 
ing the  oU  depletion  allowance  Immediately." 

Mondale  made  the  statement  In  connection 
with  Senate  debate  on  the  Debt  Limit  Bill, 
H.R.  14832.  He  ha«  Joined  with  a  group  of 
Senators  in  proposing  an  amendment  to  this 
legislation  which  eliminates  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  retrocwtlve  to  January  1, 1974. 

The  Minnesota  Senator  pointed  to  the 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation's  proposed  acquisi- 
tion of  Marcor  Corporation  as  "the  latest  In 
a  series  of  oil  company  moves  that  clearly 

FEDERAL   FOREIGN  TAXES  OF  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES  (FROM  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION  10-K  FORM  REPORTS) 
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overseas,  because  it  was  tax  free  for 
all  practical  purposes.  So  now  it  has  re- 
sulted in  great  dependence  of  this  coun- 
try on  foreign  oil  and  foreign  reflneries 
and  it  has  made  the  major  multinational 
oil  companies  during  this  period  of  the 
highest  profits  of  any  corporations  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  a  vir- 
tually tax  free  industry. 

Let  us  look  at  the  taxes  that  are  re- 
ported in  U.S.  OU  Week  on  June  10, 
1974. 

Exxon  paid  5.4  percent  in  Federal  m- 
come  taxes  on  their  income. 
Gulf  Oil  paid  1.1  percent. 
Mobil  Oil  paid  2.2  percent.  I  should  like 
to  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  that  one 
of  the  arguments  used  against  us  when 
we  try  to  rollback  oil  prices  so  that  the 
consumer  could  have  a  break,  or  when 
we  try  to  increase  their  taxes  by  closing 
some  of  the  loopholes,  the  argiunent  we 
have  always  heard  is,  "Well,  this  money 
Is  needed  by  us  in  order  to  develop  do- 
mestic oil  resources  and  domestic  re- 
fineries." They  make  the  argument  that 
every  dollar  that  goes  to  them  is  auto- 
matically invested  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased domestic  oil  exploration  devel- 
opment, refining,  and  all  the  rest. 

WeU,  2  days  ago,  Mobil  Oil  Co.  an- 
nounced that  it  was  buying  the  Marcor 
Corp.,  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
the  country.  Marcor  owns  Montgomery 
Ward  and  another  large  corporation. 
Container  Corp.  of  America.  The  cost  of 
this  corporation,  I  think,  is  something 
like  $500  million. 

These  major  oil  companies  are  getting 
just  like  the  major  Arab  exporting  coun- 
tries, they  have  so  much  money  they  do 
not  know  how  to  handle  It.  Finally,  in 
order  to  invest  it,  they  had  to  go  public. 
A  few  months  ago.  Gulf  Oil  Co.  offered 
to  buy  the  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus  in  the 
midst  of  debate  over  whether  they  needed 
as  many  profits  as  they  now  enjoy.  In  my 
opinion,  Mobil  Oil  Corp.'s  proposed 
acquisition  of  Marcor  Is  the  best  sign  yet 
that  the  oil  Industry  Is  engaged  in  a 
desperate  search  for  ways  to  get  rid  of 
embarrassingly  high  profits  and  lends 
substantial  weight  to  the  wisdom  of  re- 
peal of  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

Mobil  paid  2.2  percent  In  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  The  maid  who  cleans  the 
office  of  the  president  of  Mobil  must  pay 


Indicate  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  excessive  profits  which  they  have  realized 
over  the  past  year. 

"Theae  companies  are  desperately  search- 
ing for  ways  to  spend  their  excess  cash,  since 
they  apparently  cannot  spend  much  of  it  in 
expanding  domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration," 
Mondale  said.  "The  acquisition  of  Marcor — 
which  owns  Montgomery  Ward  and  the  Con- 
tainer Corporation  of  America — wlU  cost  up 
to  $500  million,  and  is  some  indicaUon  of 
the  size  of  excess  profits  that  only  one  oil 
corporation  has  amassed." 

Referring  to  Oulf  Oil  Corporation's  pro- 
posed purchase  of  both  the  Ringling  Brothers 
and  Barnum  and  BaUey  Circuses  and  the 
"giant"  CNA  Plnancial  Corporation,  Mondale 
noted  that  "these  proposed  mergers  were 
called  off,  apparently  after  embarrassment 
caused  by  th©  outcry  that  met  these  an- 
nouncements." 

"Apparently  Mobil  now  thinks,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  American  people's  attention 
is  no  longer  on  the  energy  crisis,  and  that 
they  can  therefore  move  with  impunity," 
the  Senator  added. 

In  addition,  he  stated,  "a  host  of  major  oU 
companies  have  recently  given  large  bonuses 
to  their  non-union  employees,  apparently  in 
another  attempt  to  divert  profits  which  they 
cannot  Invest  in  expanding  domestic  oil 
and  gas  operations." 

"Mobil  recently  gave  37,000  non-union 
employees  a  one-month  bonus  estimated  to 
cost  $32  million;  and  Exxon,  Standard  of 
California,  Continental,  Standard  <rf  Indi- 
ana, Shell,  Atlantic  Richfield  and  Union  are 
all  raising  the  pay  of  their  non-union  em- 
ployees, most  by  an  average  of  six  per  cent." 
Mondale  added. 

"This  pattern  of  a  de^wrate  search  for 
ways  in  which  to  get  rid  of  embarraselngly 
high  profits  should  indicate  that  the  vast 
recent  increases  In  oU  Industry  profits  are 
not  all  being  reinvested  in  oU  and  gas  ex- 
ploratory and  producing  operations,  as  the 
companies  would  like  the  American  public 
to  believe,"  Mondale  said.  "It  lends  sub- 
stantial weight  to  the  wisdom  of  repealing 
the  oU  depletion  allowance  immediately, 
and  shovUd  help  end  speculation  that  end- 
ing this  unnecessary  tax  break  would  result 
In  increases  In  the  price  of  oU  products  to 
the  consumer. 

"The  Congress  should  help  the  oil  Indus- 
try out  of  its  current  embarrassment  of 
riches  by  removing  the  source  of  that  em- 
barrassment— profits  so  large  that  the  com- 
panies cannot  possibly  Invest  most  of  them 
In  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  business.  And 
the  best  and  most  sensible  way  of  accom- 
plishing this  Is  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  oU  Industry's  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance." 


Net  Federal 

income  income 

before  tax  taxes 

Exxon: 

1973 6,195,000  333,000 

1S72 3,878,000  2«,000 

1971 3,346,916  251,398 

1970 2,474,748  268,273 

1969 2,069,697  265,789 

Gulf: 

1973 2,164,000  23,000 

1972 1,009,000  12,000 

1971 1,316,463  31.862 

1970 985,258  11,892 

1969 986,822  4,264 

Mobil: 

1973 1,995,478  43,500 

1972 1,343,610  17,300 

1971 1,321,959  85,700 

1970 873,951  95.600 

1969 736,403  41,800 

Texaco: 

1973 1,891,203  30,000 

1972 1,375,840  23,600 

1971 1,319,468  30,000 

1970 1,137,666  73,250 

1969 952,854  7,2M 


Federal  Foraim,  Foreign, 

tax  as  state  state  as  Net 

percent  income  percent  income 

oif  net  taxes  of  net  after  tax 


5.4 
6.2 
7.5 
10.8 
12.8 

1.1 
1.2 
2.3 
1.2 
.4 

2.2 
L3 
6.5 
10.9 
6.7 

L6 
1.7 
2.3 
S.4 
.7 


3,419,000 

2,106,000 

1,663,396 

896,938 

756,269 

55.2 
54.3 
49.7 
36.2 
36.5 

2, 443, 000 
1,532,000 
1,432.122 
1,309,537 
1,047,939 

1,341,000 
800,000 
724,000 
423,000 
372,000 

62.0 
79.3 
55.0 
42.9 
37.7 

800,000 
197,000 
561,401 
550,366 
610, 558 

1,102,666 
752,  111 
695,464 
295,644 
260,088 

55.3 
56.0 
52.6 
33.8 
35.3 

849,312 
574, 199 
540,795 
482,707 
434, 515 

568.800 
463,200 
385,600 
242,400 
17S.880 

30.1 
33.7 
29.2 
2L3 
18.4 

1,292,403 
889,040 
903,168 
822,016 
769,804 

Net 

income 

before  tax 

Standard 
(California): 

1973 1,324,677 

1972 937.970 

1971 855,692 

1970 658.517 

1969 590,386 

Standard 
(Indiana): 

1973 767,773 

1972 470,130 

1971 435,954 

1970 391,951 

1963 466,670 

Shell: 

1973 455,818 

1972 342,246 

1971 292,075 

1970 274,681 

1969 308,451 

Arco: 

1973 450,611 

1972. 303,995 

1971 295,245 


Federal 

income 

taxes 


53,900 
19.400 
14,000 

29.700 
10,900 


165,642 
48,060 
63,462 
56.018 
64,524 

112,680 

73, 9« 

43,738 

34,285 

5,464 

36,276 
11, 141 
II,  US 


Federal 

Foreign, 

tax  as 

state 

percent 

income 

of  net 

taxes 

4.1 

427,280 

2.1 

371,500 

1.6 

330,600 

4.7 

174,000 

1.8 

125,780 

21.6 

90,  IC 

10.2 

47,330 

14.5 

31,8S» 

14.3 

24,502 

15.9 

22,991 

24.7 

10.444 

21.6 

7,777 

14.97 

3.833 

12.4 

3,191 

1.7 

11,836 

8.05 

144,150 

3.7 

97.293 

3.8 

•^4^8 

Foreign, 

state  as 

perceirt 

of  net 


Net 

income 

after  tax 


32. 2 
39l6 
38.6 

2C.4 
2L2 


ILS 
10.1 
7.3 
S.2S 
S.65 

2.3 
2.3 
L3 
1.1 
3.8 

32.0 
32.0 
219 


843.  577 
547.070 
511.092 
454.817 
453,786 

511,249 
374,740 
340,633 
311,431 
319, 155 

332.694 
260.480 
244,504 
237,205 
291, 151 

270, 185 
195,561 
198.702 
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FEDERAL  FOREIGN  TAXES  OF  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES  (FROM  SECURITIES  H  W  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION  10-K  FORM  REPORTS)-Continued 


Net 

Income 

before  tax 


Federal 

Income 

taxes 


Federal 
tax  as 

percent 
of  net 


Foreign , 

state 

income 

taxes 


Foreign, 

state  as 

percent 

of  net 


Nat 

income 

after  tax 


1970 263,406 

1969 279,932 

Amerada  Hess: 

1973 385. 642 

1972 123, 164 

1971 240,003 

1970 183.208 

1969 133,447 

Sun: 

1973 380,306 

1972 234,299 

1971 236.070 

WTO 223.086 

1969 228,787 

Marathon: 

1973 369,406 

1972. 255,999 

l»7» 229, 390 

1S7B 196, 412 

19S9 170,657 

Phillips: 

1973 322,044 

1972 214,097 

M71 179, 391 

1970 165,626 

1969 184,981 

Conoco: 

1973 257,632 

1972 175,354 

1971 290,528 

1970 301,447 

1969 255,075 

Union 

California): 

1973 256,470 

1972 152,743 

1971 148,307 

1970 137,211 

1969 171,430 


10, 622 
3,963 

31,317 
9.262 

22. 552 
6,648 
2,406 

62.561 
30.999 
41.081 
56.957 
49, 651 

36.675 

19,  202 

14,000 

8.200 

3,250 

42,830 
40,928 
28,230 
38,821 
35,366 

12,  557 

3.149 

4,653 

20, 010 

II.  553 


32,100 
9.800 

11.750 
7,540 
8.800 


4.0 
4.0 

8.1 
7.5 
9.3 
3.6 
1.8 

16.45 

13.2 

17.4 

25.5 

21.7 

9.9 

9.5 
6.1 
4.2 
1.9 

13.3 
19.1 
15.7 
23.4 
19.1 

4.9 
1.8 
1.6 
6.6 
4.5 


12.5 

6.4 
7.9 
i.6 
5.1 


43,280 
47,282 

108.560 
87,901 
84,202 
62.550 
46,385 

88,014 
48, 591 
43.  373 
27.054 
25,585 

189.384 
157.012 
147, 176 
101,680 
77,929 

48,803 
24.  741 
18,845 
15. 625 
19,505 

2,411 

2,024 

176,447 

121, 190 

88,647 


44,200 
21,000 
21,850 
15,210 
9,4C0 


16.4 
16.9 

28.15 

71.4 

35.1 

34.1 

34.8 

23.1 
20.7 
18.4 
12.1 
11.2 

51.27 

61.3 

64.2 

51.8 

45.6 

15.15 
11.56 
10.5 
9.4 
10.5 

.1 
1.15 
60.7 
40.2 

34.75 


17.2 
13.75 
14.7 
9.4 
5.4 


209,504 
228,687 

245, 765 
26,001 
133, 249 
114,010 
84,656 

229,731 
154,709 
151,616 
139,075 
153, 551 

143, 347 
79, 785 
68,214 
86,  532 
89,478 

230,411 
148,428 
132, 316 
111,180 
130, 110 

242,664 
170. 181 
109, 428 
160, 247 
154,875 


180, 170 
121,943 
114,707 
114,461 
153,230 


Getty: 
19  3. 
19  2. 
19  1 


19  9 


19 

19 
Cities!  ;rvice: 

19  3 

19  2 

19  1 

19  0 

15  9 

AshlanI: 

19  3 

19  2 


9  1... 

19  0... 

19  a... 
Standa  d 
(Ohi  ): 

19  '3... 

19  2— 

19  1... 

IS  0... 

19  i9... 
Kerr-N  :Gee 

19  '3... 


19  2. 


19  19.. 
Totals  -19 
Dm  anil 
1!  3.. 
if  2.. 
L. 
0  . 
*9.. 


What  about  deferred? — Refiners  may  ob- 
ject to  our  omitting  "deferred"  taxes  from 
the  table.  While  accountants  differ  widely 
on  how  to  show  deferred  taxes  the  current 
taxes  shown  above  are  the  only  ones  clearly 
paid  Uncle  Sam.  Companies  may  defer  taxes 
to  future  years  under  many  provisions  of  tax 
law.  Some  may  be  paid  the  following  year 
or  several  years  later  or  not  at  all  In  the  case 
of  provisions  for  capital  gains  on  property 
that's  never  sold.  Dr.  Gerard  Brannon,  a 
former  Treasury  Department  official,  now  at 
Georgetown  University,  said  Ignoring  de- 
ferred taxes  gives  a  more  accurate  picture.  To 
properly  treat  deferred  taxes  would  take  a 
good  accountant  weeks  to  analyze  what  each 
deferment  is  for  ...  If  refiners  would  reveal 
their  tax  returns. 

Older  figures  changed? — Yes  In  many  cases 
the  figtires  for  earlier  years  have  been 
changed  from  those  In  earlier  U.S.  Oil  Week 
tables.  We  assume  IRS  auditors  of  refiners 
tax  returns  have  caused  refiners  to  change 
figures  for  earlier  years  In  their  lOK  reports 
at  SEC. 

MoNDALE  Says  On.  Companies  Used  Foreign 

Tax  CREorr  to  Lop  75^;   Off  197X  U.S.  Tax 

Bn.L 

Washington,  D.C,  Janxiary  27. — Senator 
Walter  P.  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  said  today  that 
a  Just-released  Treasury  Department  report 
shows  that  U.S.  oil  companies  used  foreign 
tax  credits  to  cut  their  1971  U.S.  tax  bill  by 
more  than  75%. 

According  to  the  Treasury  report,  the  oil 
companies  reduced  their  1971  U.S.  tax  bill 
from  $3.2  billion  to  $788  million  by  subtract- 
ing from  their  U.S.  taxes  the  amount  they 
paid  In  taxes  to  foreign  governments. 

•This  extraordinary  use  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  reinforces  the  long-standing  suspicion 
that  the  big  multi-national  oil  companies 
have  worked  out  special  deals  with  the  Arab 
sheiks  to  Jack  up  their  foreign  tax  credits," 
Mondale  said.  "Instead  of  having  their  pay- 
ments to  the  Arab  countries  treated  as  roy- 
alties— which  can  only  be  deducted  from  In- 
come— the  oil  companies  have  succeeded  in 
getting  them  treated  as  Income  taxes,  which 
c'tn  be  subtracted  dollar  for  dollar  from  their 
final  U.S.  tax  bill. 

"No  other  U.S.  indvistry  uses  the  foreign  tax 
credit  to  this  massive  scale,"  Mondale  noted. 


Increases ; 


"The  U.S.  oil  companies  taki : 
of  all  foreign  tax  credits 
dustry.   And  for  U.S.   Industry 
foreign  tax  credits  reduced 
by  less  than  15%  In  1971 
than  75%  for  the  oil  compaif  es 

Mondale  said  the  new 
1971  corporation  Income  tai ; 
all  U.S.  Industries  claimed 
foreign  tax  credits  against 
taxes  of  $36,865  billion.  Bvit 
(listed  In  the  Treasury  rep4rt 
troleum  and  natural  gas" 
fining  and  related  Industries 
billion  In  foreign  tax 
1971  taxes  of  $3,232  billion 
Ing  their  U.S.  taxes  to  $78S 

"With  the  recent  huge 
prices  and  taxes,"  Mondale 
panles  will  now  have  even 
credits  to  charge   against 
Some  of  the  companies  ma; 
to  pay  any  U.S.  taxes  at 
rent  income. 

"The  effect  of  the  foreign 
tax  bin  of  individual 
striking  than  the  aggrega^ 
dale  added. 

Mondale   pointed   to 
Week   showing   that    Gulf 
of  its  1971  Income  in  U.S 
Ohio  2.0%,  Texaco  2.3%,  MfcbU 
ard  of  California  1.6%  and 

The  average  tax  pajnueni 
est  oil  companies  In  1971 
total  Income,  according  to 
study. 

"By  far  the  greatest  factor 
scale  oil  company  tax 
elgn  tax  credit,"  Mondale 
foreign  tax  credit  is  generally 
devise  to  recognize  the 
dens  of  U.S.  corporations,  t^ere 
dence  that  It  has  been 
multi-national  oil  companies 

"The  whole  package  of 
oil  companies  have  enjoyed 
oil  depletion  allowance  and 
Intangible  drilling  expens^ 
foreign  tax  credit — must 
ined,"  Mondale  stated 


compa  ales 


dat  i 


avoldfance 


b(i 


"These  tsix  breaks  have 
mous  that  they  are  now 


June 


20,  197  U 


Net 

income 

before  tax 


Federal 

income 

taxes 


Federal 
taxes 

percent 
of  net 


Foreign, 
state 

income 
taxes 


Fort  ign, 
Stat  i  as 
per  :ent 


01 


211,616 
154,722 
200,619 
151,844 
146,774 

194, 727 
119,492 
117,574 
151, 562 
165, 418 

149, 199 

106.715 

53,488 

70.942 

88,482 


108,408 
70, 165 
60,462 
65,848 
99,193 

95,694 
69,463 
54,741 
47, 322 
42, 747 


975, 704 
337,004 
994,345 
754, 686 
018, 206 


20,930 
31,965 
23,665 
26, 863 
18,168 

41,600 

3,629 

9,934 

27,169 

27,254 

53, 135 
32, 282 
24. 635 
28, 978 
28, 331 


3,937 

706 

1,245 

6,918 

42,601 

28,638 

16,  222 

11,089 

9,169 

7,130 


1, 164, 278 
643,634 
723,  309 
816.913 
638,464 


9.9 
20.7 
11.8 
17.7 
12.4 

21.4 
3.0 
8.4 
17.9 
16.7 

35.61 

30.3 

46.06 

40.8 

32.0 


3.6 

1.0 

2.0 

10.5 

42.9 

29.9 
23.3 
20.2 
19.4 
16.7 


6.47 

5.68 

6.58 

9.3 

7.96 


48.449 
41.  583 
46,011 
12,  585 
9,338 

6,200 
3.756 
3.173 
5.816 
4,766 

10,845 
6,376 
4,111 
3,605 
3,719 


15,088 

11,992 

7,508 

4,252 

5,183 

4.229 
2,642 
2,963 
2,236 
1,977 


7, 670,  323 
5, 052, 829 
4,  475. 839 
2, 474.  75S 
2. 064.  400 


9 
9 
2^.9 


2 

1 

7 

3.8 

Z.9 

7 

f>.\ 

2 


3.9 
7.1 
2.4 
5 
5.2 

(.4 

3.8 
5.4 
4.7 
4.6 


2.67 
4.56 
0.71 
8.26 
5.74 


more  than  45  % 

clamed  by  U.S.  in- 

as  a  whole, 

(  heir  U.S.  tax  bill 

ci  impared  to  more 


t) 


Treasury  report  on 

returns  showed 

$5,486  billion  In 

1  3tal  1971  Income 

rhe  oil  companies 

as  "crude  pe- 

"petroleum  re- 

■)  claimed  $2,444 

ts  against  total 

thereby  reduc- 

mllllon. 

In  Arab  oil 

said,  "the  com- 

more  foreign  tax 

their  U.S.  taxes. 

be  hard  pressed 

ill  on  their  cur- 


tax  pro- 

Mondile   continued. 

;he  oil  deple- 

wlU  have 


Ir  to 


tax  credit  on  the 

is  even  more 

figures,"  Mon- 


from    V.S.   Oil 
paid   only   2.3% 
Standard  of 
6.5%,  Stand- 
Exxon  7.6%. 
for  the  19  larg- 
6.5%  of  their 
he  U^.  Oil  Week 


t  ixes. 


iras 


in  this  grand 
was  the  for- 
sald.  "While  the 
a  legitimate 
worldwide  tax  bur- 
ls strong  evl- 
afused  by  the  big 

t^x  breaks  the  big 

for  decades — the 

the  deduction  for 

,  aa  well  as  the 

totally  re-exam- 


become  so  enor- 
overlapplng  each 


other,  especially  In  the  oil  oompanles"  foreign 


operations.  The  big  multl-nattonal 
panles  hardly  make  any  use 
depletion  allowance  In  their  foreign 
for  example,  since  their  foreli^ 
alone  are  more  than  enough 
of  almost  all  U.S.  taxes. 

"That  is  why  the  Nixon  foreign 
posals   are   so   feeble, 
"His  proposal  to  take  away 
tlon  allowance  for  foreign  drl|ling 
little    effect    on    the    major 
since    they   don't   use   it   at 
Treasury   Department   admitted 
only  'symbolic'. 

"And  his  proposal  to  turn 
pany    foreign    tax    credits 
royalties  may  well  turn  out  tc 
boon  to  the  big  multi-nation  Eils 
have  so  many  foreign  tax  creflts 
use  them  all.  Now  Nixon 
proposes  to  turn  some  of 
royalties,  so  they  can  be 
come  Instead  of  going  to 
clever  by  half. 

"It  does  little  good  to  cul 
or  two  oil  company  subsidies 
the  others  untouched.  We  mui  it 
of  them  together,  with  perhaps 
minimum  tax  as  a  back-up 
that  the  multi-nationals  pay 
In  U.S.  taxes,"  Mondale  observed 

He  concluded,  "I  will  be  looking 
ber  of  possible   approaches 
Committee  hearings  on   the 
on  proposals  for  excess  and  ' 
taxes.  With  oil  company  profits 
soaring  to  unprecedented  hefghts 
thing  we  need  to  do  Is  line 
coffers  even  more  magnificently 
sive  tax  subsidies." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President 
we  have  sought  to  do  is  to 
proposals,  to  have  an  oppoi^unity 
mit  the  Senate  to  debate 
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a  vote.  We  are  interested 
a  time  limitation  on  all 
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Mr.  President,  I  see  my  colleague  and 
cosponsor  of  this  measure,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  in 
the  Chamber  and  I  know  he  shares  with 
me  our  desire  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
head,  have  the  debate  take  place,  and 
then  have  the  vote  take  place,  and  let 
the  American  people  see  that  the  Senate 
is  concerned  about  the  present  desperate 
situation  in  which  the  average  American 
family  finds  itself  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  developed  this  proposal,  to 
provide  a  degree  of  tax  equity  and  tax 
reform,  have  worked  over  a  period  of 
months  to  develop  this  package  of  tax 
relief  and  tax  reforms. 

We  have  worked  with  the  leadership 
to  try  to  schedule  this  debate  at  the  most 
appropriate  time  in  the  Senate  calendar, 
recognizing  that  there  is  much  unfinished 
business  before  the  Senate,  recognizing 
the  particular  exigencies  which  may 
arise  on  other  matters.  We  have  worked 
with  the  majority  leader,  and  the  major- 
ity leader  has  worked  with  the  minority 
leader,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  bring  these  matters  up  with  sufficient 
time  for  debate  and  discussion.  We  all 
recognize  the  importance  of  these  meas- 
ures and  the  comprehensiveness  of  these 
measures,  and  their  significance  in  terms 
of  tax  equity  and  tax  reform.  The  lead- 
ership has  complied  with  our  request  in 
every  way,  and  I  commend  them  for  the 
extraordinary  role  they  have  played. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  in  the  early  part 
of  Thursday  afternoon,  after  a  desultory 
discussion  and  debate  which  started  on 
Monday  on  a  delaying  amendment,  the 
substance  of  which  the  Senate  addressed 
last  week.  I  daresay  it  would  be  over- 
whelmingly accepted  now  by  the  Senate, 
were  we  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  particular  measure  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

No  new  idea  was  suggested  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. No  new  presentation  of  new  ma- 
terial was  made.  There  were  no  new 
studies;  no  new  information  that  has  not 
generally  been  available  to  the  Senate  or 
to  Senators  in  the  course  of  4  days  of 
discussion  by  those  who  have  supported 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  could  dispose  of 
that  amendment  in  a  few  short  moments. 
I  am  inclined  to  vote  for  it  myself. 

So  what  is  happening  here  should  be 
extremely  clear  to  the  American  people. 
We  have  the  submission  of  an  amend- 
ment, by  a  Senator,  followed  by  the  ssune 
Senator  filibustering  on  his  own  amend- 
ment, to  prevent  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  from  voting  on  other  amend- 
ments. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
expressing  the  great  sense  of  frustration 
that  many  of  us  feel  over  these  parlia- 
mentary tactics  and  devices.  We  under- 
stand that  tactics  and  devices  exist  imder 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  explain  why  the 
Senate  cannot  act  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  millions  of  Americans 


who  have  only  recently  paid  their  taxes 
and  who  see  other  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  able  to  take  advantage  of 
all  the  tax  loopholes  to  avoid  this  fair 
share  of  taxes. 

They  wonder  why  Congress  does  not 
act.  They  wonder  why  Congress  does  not 
do  something  about  this  situation. 

If  we  have  to  go  back  and  say  that 
we  got  wrangled  up  in  a  parliamentary 
situation,  that  we  were  unable  to  bring 
it  to  a  vote,  I  wonder  what  sense  of  con- 
fidence the  American  people  are  going 
to  have  in  their  particular  institution  of 
their  government. 

We  are  already  aware  of  their  general 
view  about  Congress  and  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  I  dare  say  there  will 
be  a  further  drop  in  confidence  after 
the  exercise  of  the  past  few  days,  if  we 
are  prohibited  from  getting  a  chance 
to  vote  on  tax  relief  and  tax  reform. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  find  it  remarkable 
that  the  administration  opposes  this 
amendment.  They  do  so,  first  of  all, 
because  they  say  it  is  inflationary.  But 
they  are  not  against  tax  cuts.  The  Presi- 
dent armounced  the  other  day  that  he 
was  setting  up  a  high  level  commission 
to  see  if  they  could  develop  new  ways  of 
bringing  tax  relief  to  big  business.  That 
is  a  tax  cut.  What  he  is  opposed  to  is 
any  tax  relief  to  the  average  American 
living  on  an  average  income,  trying  to 
make  his  way  in  these  diflBcult  times. 

Some  of  the  great  economists  in  the 
country— Walter  Heller,  Art  Okun.  and 
Paul  Samuelson — have  said  that  this  is 
not  inflationary.  More  than  that,  a  study 
that  leaked  out  the  other  day  from  the 
Ot&ce  of  Management  and  Budget 
pointed  out  that  their  own  governmental 
economists  do  not  think  that  this  tax  cut 
is  Inflationary. 

I  suppose  that,  having  released  that  in- 
formation, it  is  now  inoperative.  In  any 
event,  we  coupled  this  tax  relief  with  tax 
reform. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  there  are 
many  wealthy  Americans  who  escape  all 
or  most  of  their  taxes.  The  IRS  reports 
that  402  Americans,  who  earned  $100,000 
or  more  in  1972,  paid  nothing  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  Four  of  them  reported  $1 
million  each  and  did  not  pay  a  dime  in 
taxes. 

We  passed  a  minimum  tax  a  few  years 
ago,  and  then  it  was  amended  to  permit 
an  offset  of  other  taxes  paid.  As  a  result, 
we  drove  a  big  loophole  through  the 
minimum  tax.  I  believe  the  ms  figures 
show  that  33,000  Americans  reported  an 
average  of  $152,000  each  in  this  preferen- 
tial income  and  paid  only  4  percent  of  it 
in  tax. 

So  you  have  billions  of  dollars  slipping 
out  of  the  tax  net,  but  not  from  working 
Americans,  because  you  can  hire  the  best 
tax  lawyer  in  town  and  he  carmot  find 
any  loopholes  for  them;  there  are  none. 
You  have  to  be  rich  enough  to  be  able  to 
structure  your  income  to  come  within 
one  of  these  preferences  in  order  to  avoid 
taxes  in  that  way. 

So  the  evidence  is  absolutely  clear.  We 
have  now  had  these  figures  on  the  multi- 
national oil  companies  which  show  that 
they  are  virtually  tax  free — 1  percent,  2 


percent,  or  In  a  bad  year  they  might  pay 
3  percent  in  Federal  taxes — even  though 
they  are  in  the  period  of  the  highest 
profits  of  any  corr>orations  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  now 
threatening  to  buy  everybody  else  up — 
Montgomery  Ward,  and  so  forth. 

All  we  are  saying  is,  let  us  have  some 
modest  tax  reform  and  swing  that  money, 
picked  up  in  the  form  of  tax  relief,  to 
Americans  who  are  now  being  asked  to 
sissume  all  the  burdens.  Their  taxes  are 
going  up.  They  are  paying  the  highest 
interest  rates.  We  have  a  survey  which 
shows  that  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
the  average  family  paid  only  10  percent 
of  its  income  for  interest  and  debt  and 
mortgage  payments  for  homes  and  other 
credit.  Today,  because  of  the  tremendous 
rise  in  interest  rates,  the  highest  since 
the  Civil  War,  25  percent  of  their  income 
has  to  go  just  to  pay  for  interest  charges, 
debt  repayment,  and  for  the  cost  of  stay- 
ing in  their  own  home. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  home 
mortgage  foreclosures  are  beginning  to 
soar. 

In  addition,  because  of  tight  credit, 
unemployment  is  rising.  The  average 
work  week  is  dropping. 

In  addition,  the  part  of  the  Federal 
budget  that  is  being  slashed  are  the  pro- 
grams to  help  the  same  people  through 
education,  through  health,  student  as- 
sistance, and  other  things. 

Under  this  administration,  it  is  always 
the  average  American  who  is  asked  to  pay 
everything.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this 
modest  tax  reform  proposal  and  tax  relief 
proposal,  the  embarrassing  thing  is  that 
it  is  so  small.  It  is  only  $6  billion  of  re- 
lief to  millions  of  Americans.  Perhaps  it 
would  make  a  $200  or  $300  difference  to 
the  average  family.  At  least,  it  is  some  re- 
lief. But  they  even  oppose  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  heard  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  about  how  inappro- 
priate it  is  for  the  Senate  to  amend  the 
Debt  Ceiling  Act  with  a  proposal  to  pro- 
vide tax  reUef  or  tax  reform.  Yet,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  himself,  voted  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act 
2  years  ago.  to  increase  social  security 
benefits  for  the  elderly  people  of  this 
country. 

We  listened  yesterday  to  the  discus- 
sion and  the  debate  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  who  deplored  add- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Debt  Ceiling 
Act.  Yet.  he  voted  not  only  for  the  in- 
crease in  social  security  but  also  for  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war  in  Cambodia. 
Both  these  votes  were  cm  amendments  to 
the  Debt  Ceiling  Act. 

But  when  it  comes  to  doing  something 
about  tax  reform  it  appears  that  this 
body  is  imwilling  to  proceed.  It  is  deaf  to 
t:.e  pleas  and  demands  of  the  American 
peop'3  for  tax  reform.  It  is  willing  to 
yield  to  th'^  pressures  of  those  special 
interests  when  they  say.  "No,  this  is 
going  1,0  wait.  Save  our  tax  loopholes." 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENITEDY.  x  yield. 
Mr.     'lONDALE.     Mr.    President,    1 
think  it  mu«t  be  recognized  that  under 
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tlie  Constitution  revenue  measures  must 
originate  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; that  the  only  way  the  Senate  can 
V"  Drk  its  will  in  expressing  its  views  about 
tax  policy  id  to  amerd  revenue  measures 
coming  to  the  Senate  from  the  House. 
For  that  reason  from  the  beginning  of 
this  body  tax  measures  from  the  House 
have  been  freely  amended  because  that 
is  the  only  wry  the  Senate  can  work 
its  will.  To  say  that  amendments  must 
remain  germane  in  all  cases  to  House- 
passed  bills  is  to  make  this  a  body  of 
only  secondary  importance  in  matters  in- 
volving tax  policy,  which  is  intolerable. 
and  from  my  standpoint  it  is  unaccept- 
able. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  now  have 
a  government  by  veto.  The  present  Pres- 
ident vetoes  nearly  everything  that 
helps  the  American  people.  He  has  ve- 
toed the  social  security  bills,  he  has 
vetoed  HEW  bills,  he  has  vetoed  Legal 
Services  Legislation,  sewer  and  water, 
conservation,  and  environmental  legis- 
lation. One  can  almost  bet  that  when  we 
pass  something  that  will  give  help  to 
the  average  American  it  will  be  vetoed. 

So  the  President  has  said.  "In  spite  of 
all  my  vetoes,  do  not  puisue  a  strategy 
that  makes  it  difficult." 

The  debt  ceiling  bill  is  one  of  the 
measures  to  which  we  can  attach  tax  re- 
fomu  and  make  the  President  look  at 
them  I  think  the  procedure  is  perfectly 
valid.  We  have  done  it  time  and  time 
again.  Kiany  of  the  people  objecting  to 
the  procedure  here  today  have  done  it 
time  and  time  again. 

I  believe  if  we  are  given  a  chance,  the 
Senate  will  reform  taxes  and  bring  relief 
to  the  average  American. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  I 
tmderstand  It,  in  a  few  moments  a  mo- 
tion will  be  made  to  table  the  Allen 
amendment  and  the  tax  reform-tax 
relief  amendment  which  is  also  pending 
before  the  Senate.  We  are  extremely 
hopeful  that  after  that,  we  will  be  able  to 
call  up  Amendment  No.  1443.  which  is 
the  amendment  wr  have  been  debating, 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  It  section  by  section. 

We  hope  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  divi- 
sion on  the  various  sections  of  the 
ameiulments,  and  that  we  will  be  able 
to  have  free  and  open  debate  on  those 
sections  and  permit  the  Senate  to  exer- 
cise its  wllL 

In  effect,  what  we  have  to  do  through 
this  tabUng  motion  is  to  clear  the  deck, 
and  begin  a  serious  debate  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  issue  of  tax  reform  and  tax 
relief. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  do  appreciate  the  fact,  once 
again,  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts as  well  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  have  explained  what  the  pro- 
cedural difBculties  are  here  in  reference 
to  the  amendment  No.  1443  laid  before 
the  Senate  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mamstield)  . 

I  think  it  Is  extremely  important  that 
we  understand  what  this  is  all  about  be- 
cause the  public  surely  can  misinterpret. 

Nimiber  one.  when  this  amendment 
was  prepared,  which  I  was  privileged  to 
introduce  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators, it  was  then  understood  that  we 
would  put  in  the  total  package  so  that 


the  public  might  see  the  otal  package. 
so  that  the  Senate  might  see  the  total 
package  of  both  structural  reform  and 
tax  laws,  as  well  as  the  proposed  tax 
reductions  for  low-  and  r  liddle-income 
families  and  individuals. 

It  was  also  decided  then  that  when  we 
put  this  amendment  in  we  would  ask  for 
a  division,  which  is  the  pre  rogative,  even 
the  privilege,  of  the  sp  insor  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  wou  d  have  meant 
that  we  were  to  vote  on  the  separate 
sections  of  the  bill  as  now  before  us  and 
as  printed  on  the  date  Jui  >e  12,  amend- 
ment No.  1443. 

The  present  parliamem  ary  situation 
denies  us  the  opportunity  por  a  division 
or  separation  of  the  respective  sections 
because  the  rules  of  the  Stenate  provide 
that  whenever  we  add  in  t^e  second  de- 
gree an  amendment  and  f/e  strike  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  otheij^  language,  we 
lose  the  opportunity  for  a  oivision  of  the 
particles  or  parts  of  tht  amendment 
which  have  been  added.     I 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  of  us 
who  are  strongly  for  amendment  No. 
1443  will  be  compelled  to  viote  to  table  it 
when  the  motion  is  made  to  table.  The 
reason  the  motion  will  be  made  to  table 
is  only  in  the  hope  that  wa  can  clear  the 
decks,  so  to  speak,  and  cOme  back  and 
be  able  to  take  this  amendbient  piece  by 
piece  and  do  it  in  an  intelligent  way, 
making  those  necessary  adjustments  as 
we  go  along  where  different  colleagues 
feel  they  would  like  to  m(|dify  a  partic- 
ular section  in  this  bill.      i 

Having  explained  that,  Mr-  President, 
let  me  say  that  there  are  two  Issues  that 
this  Congress  has  got  to  face  up  to,  which 
this  administration  does  n^t,  is  imwilling 
to  face  up  to. 

No.  1,  what  is  happening  to  the 
Incomes  of  low-  and  mlddlfe-income  peo- 
ple in  relationship  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  that  income.        , 

This  morning  on  the  "Today  Show," 
there  was  a  special  featuie  on  housing, 
which  showed  housing  starts  down  40 
percent,  pointing  out  that  over  half  of 
the  American  public,  more  than  that, 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  cannot  buy  a  home  today 
because  of  high  interest  rates  and  the 
high  cost  of  construction  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  Income,  and  also  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  financial  iiistitutlons  for 
larger  downpayments.       | 

The  second  thing  is,  the  American 
people  do  want  tax  reform.  They  watch- 
ed the  wild  profiteering  of  the  oil  com- 
panies, they  have  seen  all  kinds  of  tax 
loopholes,  and  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  here  is  get  two  thinas  done  to  help 
people  vrith  low  Income  hf  giving  them 
some  modest  amount  of  tax  relief,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  trying  to  structiu-ally  re- 
form certain  elements  of  tiie  tax  code  so 
that  there  is  a  greater  degyee  of  fair  play 
in  taxation.  > 

These  are  things  that  E^ould  be  done 
by  this  Congress,  and  the  public  does  not 
like  all  these  shenanigans  about  our  pro- 
cedure. 

Not  only  are  they  fed  u]  i  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive, they  are  fed  up  with  \js.  The 
pubUc  wants  some  action!  and  what  we 
give  them  is  a  charade.  What  we  are 
demonstrating  is  that  we  teow  the  rule- 
book,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  know  the 
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needs  of  the  American  peopi;.  What  we 
are  demonstrating  is  that  we  are  experts 
in  parliamentary  procedure,  but  we  just 
have  no  sensitivity  to  what  is  happening 
to  millions  of  people  in  this  country  be- 
ing ground  down  by  inflatioii  and  taxed 
unfairly,  while  other  people  (are  getting 
a  tax  bonanza. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  isj  an  outrage 
that  we  stand  here  like  a  stunned  ox,  lui- 
able  to  do  anything,  and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  we  are  going  to  at  Imsi  have  a 
chance  to  work  our  will  on  tl^is  proposed 
legislation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  thik  legislation 
is  as  good  as  it  should  be,  but  I  know- 
that  in  debate  we  can  find  out,  and  what 
we  are  doing  now  is  merily  dancing 
around  the  issue  in  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures, which  is  just  jolly  foir  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Oh,  wriat  a  lovely 
little  group  we  have  here.  We  all  know 
how  to  do  the  minuet  of  the  Senate  rules, 
but  what  the  American  people  want  us 
to  do  is  to  quit  doing  the  kninuet  and 
march  forward  and  do  soipething  for 
them,  and  we  have  not  done  very  much 
for  them  except  to  confuse  them  and 
ourselves. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presid^t,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Very  welL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  likfe  to  respond 
for  a  moment  to  my  colleague's  remarks. 
Yesterday  we  had  hearings  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  on  which  both  my  colleague 
and  I  are  privileged  to  serve,  on  the  im- 
pact of  inflation  on  the  average  family's 
ability  to  afford  nutritious  food.  Not  only 
has  food  generally  gone  up  In  price,  but 
particularly  the  Items  which  low-income 
workers  have  depended  upcia  the  most 
have  skyrocketed.  For  example,  betms 
have  gone  up  250  percent  in  a  year.  So 
that  a  skilled  dietitian  llvirg  on  a  low 
income  can  no  longer  figure  out  a  way 
of  providing  a  minimum  nufritious  diet, 
according  to  the  Govemifaent's  own 
figures.  J 

They  further  pointed  out  that  even 
though  we  have  increased  food  stamps 
and  other  forms  of  Federal  Government 
food  assistance  by  $5  billion  in  the  last 
5  years,  the  bite  of  inflation  has  wiped 
out  those  advances,  so  thftt  we  have 
millions  of  Americans,  someion  welfare, 
most  of  them  working  on  low  Incomes, 
who  are  imable  to  earn  enough  money 
even  to  feed  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren a  minimum  nutritious  diet.  By  that 
diet  I  mean  one  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
they  themselves  say  no  one  could  live  on 
very  long;  but  even  by  that  standard, 
those  people  are  no  longer  able  to  feed 
their  families. 

What  our  amendment  does  is  bring  a 
little  relief  by  targeting  I  into  those 
families  a  tax  credit,  whlcli  gives  im- 
mediate relief  to  families  eartiing  $15,000 
and  under,  and  more  relief  to  large 
families,  because,  after  all,  they  have 
more  mouths  to  feed,  and  tiien  a  special 
work  bonus  for  working  f4miUe8  with 
children  making  $5,600  or  Idss.  In  other 
words,  we  are  giving  this  relief  to  those 
tortured  people  who  canno|  feed  their 
families  properly. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  what  does  the 
opposition  say?  They  say  it  is  inflation- 
ary. But  when  the  banks  charge  these 
very  high  interest  rates,  when  the  oil 
companies  pile  up  their  profits,  they 
call  it  a  free  economy.  The  American 
people  call  on  us  to  do  something. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  each  and  every  tax  reform  and 
tax  relief  measure. 

I  support  tax  relief  for  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income families.  I  support  elemina- 
tion  of  loopholes  which  allow  many  to 
escape  their  fair  share  of  tax  liabiUty. 
And  I  support  the  immediate  elimination 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

The  Senate  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  these  and  other  tax 
reform  matters  now  without  being 
thwarted  by  parliamentary  tactics  which 
prevent  us  from  exercising  the  will  of  the 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  table  the  Allen 
amendment  so  that  the  Senate  can  pro- 
ceed to  consider  tax  reform  measures 
which  I  support,  such  as  my  amendments 
to  eliminate  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
provide  tax  rehef  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  families,  and  provide  tax  credits 
for  the  costs  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  my 
intention  to  move  to  lay  the  Allen 
amendment  on  the  table.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  a  motion  of  that  kind  in- 
cludes the  Kennedy-Mondale-Hum- 
phrey  amendment  to  the  Allen  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  lilANSFIELD.  I  think,  though,  in 
all  fairness,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  brief 
quorum  call  so  that  Senators  could  be  on 
notice. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  proviso 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quorum  call, 
whether  it  is  live  or  partial,  I  be  recog- 
nized. I  will  make  the  request  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection,  but  would  the  distinguished 
Senator  allow  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  make  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Either  at  this  time  or, 
preferably,  when  there  is  a  larger  group 
of  Senators  present.  I  would  like  an  op- 
portunity to  make  that  inquiry  before  a 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Pine. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  one  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

May  I  first  ask  what  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  requested? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  merely  requested  that  I 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry  prior  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  request  has 
been  granted. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Senator's  Interposing  an  objectlcm.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  have  that 
right  whether  or  not  he  interposed  an 
objection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  have  that  right  without 
unanimous  consent? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  the  Chair 

to  respond.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  have  a  right,  provided  it 
did  not  go  into  debate,  because  a  motion 
to  table  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  jxist  came  in  lately  and  missed 
part  of  the  debate  that  preceded  the  ac- 
tion on  the  floor  now.  Has  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  moved  to  table 
the  amendment  that  he  proposed  late 
yesterday  afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  move  to  table, 
at  an  appropriate  time,  the  Allen  amend- 
ment, which  includes  the  Kermedy- 
Mondalc-Hiunphrey-Nelson  amendment, 
which  I  called  up  on  yesterday.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Senator  sub- 
mit to  one  further  inquiry? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  leader  that  the  amendment 
that  he  proposed  and  offered  last  night, 
that  is  cosponsored  by  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators, including  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  who  was  ^jeak- 
ing  when  I  came  on  the  floor,  and  other 
Senators,  does  not  serve  the  purposes  he 
envisioned  by  its  enactment  list  night? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  told 
the  sponsors  of  that  amendment  that  I 
could  not  vote  for  any  amendment  which 
contained  the  compensatory  clause 
which  would  do  away  with  the  domestic 
depletion  allowance;  overseas,  I  would 
not  object  to.  However,  I  think  the  do- 
mestic oil  industry,  in  this  time  of  crisis, 
needs  help,  and  I  would  recall  the  words 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana on  a  TV  broadcast  last  Simday 
wherein  he  said  the  effect  would  be  to 
increase  the  price  of  gasoline  to  the  con- 
siuner  by  3  to  4  cents. 

Furthermore,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
bring  about  a  deterioration  in  the  niun- 
ber  of  explorations  carried  on  to  find  new 
discoveries  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
our  own  ends  and,  may  I  say,  in  effect 
help  to  bring  about  what  the  President 
has  referred  to  as  Project  Independence, 
to  become  self-sufficient  in  energy  by  the 
end  of  the  present  decade. 

Further,  there  are  lots  of  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  which  are  subject 
to  the  depletion  allowance  which  would 
not  be  covered  by  this  amendment.  I 
mention  that  incidentally. 

So  I  did  tell  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment my  positicm.  They  are  very  clear, 


and  have  been,  as  to  what  my  stand 
would  be. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  very  much. 

If  I  could  be  permitted  an  oteervation, 
may  I  just  say  that  I  feel,  as  does  he, 
that  the  one  provision  of  this  amendment 
to  knock  out  the  depletion  allowance  will 
do  a  great  disservice  to  the  United  States 
of  America 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  domestically.  I 
think  it  would  do  a  great  service  to  the 
United  States  of  America  if  it  were  done 
away  with  on  the  basis  of  foreign  invest- 
ments of  United  States  and  other  oil 
compsmies. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  hasten  to  say  I 
meant  in  no  manner  to  put  words  in  the 
distinguished  majority  leader's  mouth. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  understand  what  he 
did  say.  I  was  in  the  process  of  starting 
to  specify  what  he  did  say. 

Would  the  disting\Ushed  majority 
leader  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  com- 
plicated, involved  amendment,  as  those 
of  us  who  were  on  the  floor  last  night 
when  it  was  being  read  will  recall?  A 
number  of  issues  are  raised  that  do  de- 
serve close  scrutiny,  close  examination, 
and  an  evaluation  so  as  to  enable  us 
better  to  determine  what  indeed  would 
be  the  impact  on  the  United  States, 
whether  it  would  serve  the  purposes  that 
we  hoped  to  achieve  in  considering 
amendments  to  the  debt  limitation  in- 
crease provision  in  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  us. 

Would  the  majority  leader  agree  that 
there  are  many  tilings  that  ought  to  be 
looked  at  in  the  amendment.,  or  is  this 
the  only  one? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  I  would  agree 
that  a  lot  of  things  should  be  looked  at 
in  any  legislation  before  the  Senate.  I 
would  agree  with  the  motives  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  in  seeking  to 
achieve  compensation  for  the  reductions 
which  would  apply  to  people  in  the  lower- 
and  middle-income  groups,  where  I  think 
relief  is  needed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  So  as  not  to  further  un- 
balance the  budget. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  All  right.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  very  much  for  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun  with  the  proviso  that  I  retain  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  l^lslatlve  clerk 
called  the  roll  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 
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Abourezk 

Church 

Long 

Allen 

Cnmston 

Mansfield 

Bartiett 

Eutland 

McOee 

Bentsen 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

Bible 

Oriffln 

Uondale 

Burdlck 

Hart 

MOSS 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Hatbavar 

Nunn 

Case 

Hughes 

SchweUcer 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Anns  will  execute  the  order  of 
Ihe  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  f ollowlnc  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


June 


20,  1974, 


Aiken 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hartke 

PeU 

Bayb 

Ha.skeU 

Percy 

Beau 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Helms 

Randolpb 

Biden 

HoUlngs 

RlblcoS 

Brock 

Hruska 

Rotb 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Scott.  Hugh 

BucUcjr 

Humpbrer 

Scott. 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

William  L 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mat  bias 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McClellan 

Symington 

Domenlci 

McOovern 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Tbiirmond 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Tower 

Fonc 

Muskle 

Ttinsejr 

Fvlbrtght 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Goldwater 

Fa(^wood 

Williams 

Ormrel 

Pastore 

Young 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahcuna  (Mr.  Bxllmoh)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dou- 
nncK),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
OmurxT),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Jattts)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McCTlure)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hsimpshire  (Mr.  Cottoh)  Is 
absent  due  to  illness.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  then  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Doris  Pitts  of  my  staff 
be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wish  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  would  -go  ahead  and 
make  his  motion.  I  want  to  make  an 
Inquiry  with  respect  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  motion  to 
table  the  Allen  amendment  also  encom- 
passes amendment  No.  1443,  the  amend- 
ment prc4>osed  by  Senators  Humphbxv. 
Bath,  Cannon.  Clark,  Hart,  Kennedy. 
MoNDALE,  MvsKiE,  and  Nelson.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  that  1495  ac- 
tually is  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  tabled,  it  will,  of  course,  take 
with  it  amendment  1495. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  raSSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  Vb. 


Mr.  TAT, MADGE.  Mr.  E  resident,  may 
we  have  order? I 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFldER.  The  Chair 
requests  the  Members  to  tve  their  seats. 
The  Soiate  is  still  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  will  state  bis  inquiry. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  elicited 
at  least  half  of  the  inf  ormart;ion  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  seeking.  As  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  understands  it.  if 
the  motion  to  table  prevails,  it  will  table 
not  only  the  so-called  Alleti  amendment, 
but  also  the  Kennedy  pacMage  substitute 
as  embraced  in  the  amendment  filed  on 
yesterday  by  the  distingiished  Senator 
from  Montana  for  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment.  Is  that  correc|? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  amendment  \>ould  also  fall. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI<  ER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  the  even!  the  motion  to 
table  does  not  prevail,  it  vwuld  still  leave 
as  the  pending  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  Kennedy  package  as  embraced  in 
amendment  1495.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment 1495  would  still  b*  the  pending 
question.  | 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  thfl  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  Allen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  i  motion  of  the 


yeas  and 
the  clerk 


Senator  from  Montana.  tPhe 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR]).  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentuclcy  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
NicK),  the  Senator  fromi  Florida  (Mr. 
G0RNEY).  the  Senator  fipm  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure).  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  thf  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)!  is  absent  on 
official  business.  ] 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  front  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY) ,  would  vote  "na; '." 

The  result  was  annou|iced — yeas  47, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bayb 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

PulbrlBbt 

Hart 
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YEAS— 47 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
luouye 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
ICagnuson 
Mansfield 
Matblas 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Metzenbaum 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Schweiker 

Stevouon 

Symington 

Tunney 

WUllama 


Aiken 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domeulci 
Eastland 
Ervln 


Bellmon 

Cook 

Cotton 


MAT&-44 

Fannin 

Fong 

Cioldwater 

Oravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hcdllngs 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Long 

McClellan 

McOee 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING- 

Dominick 

Oumey 

Javits 


P<rcy 

Biith 

S<  ott,  Hugh 

S(  ott. 

WUllam  L. 
rkman 

ennis 

evens 

itt 

klmadKe 

purmond 

pwer 

Bicker 

bung 
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;Clure 
Metcalf 
Stafford 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  Il[r.  Allen's 
amendment  (No.  1460)  on  tl  le  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Prefddsnt,  having 
vot«d  with  the  prevailing  sic  e,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  prdered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agi'eeing  to  Uie  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  laid 
on  the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. I 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annouiice  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mf.  Bellmon)  . 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ;(Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  $bsent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  ifpresent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  l^orida  (Mr. 
Gurney)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48, 
nays  43,  as  follows : 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dtrie 

Domenlci 
Eastland 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 
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YEAS— 48 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Long 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McOee 

Nunn 

NAYS— 43 

Case 

ChUes 

Cburch 

Clark 

Craaaton 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  BagletOB 
Cannon  Hart 


F  ickwood 

Psarson 

Percy 

£oth 

S  Eott,  Hugh 

SEOtt. 

WUliam  L. 
Siwrtanan 
a  tennis 
qtevens 

llBft 

Italmadge 
iQhurmond 
Tower 
V  'eicker 
"S  oung 


f  artke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Hugbes 

£  'umphrey 

Iiouy* 


Jackson 

Montoya 

Rlbicoff 

Gravel 

McGee 

Stennls 

Kennedy 

Moss 

Schweiker 

Griffin 

Nunn 

Stevens 

Magnuson 

Muskle 

Stevenson 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Taft 

Mansfield 

Nelson 

Symington 

Helms 

Pearson 

Talmadge 

McGovern 

Pastore 

Tunney 

HoUlngs 

Percy 

Thurmond 

Mclntyre 

Pen 

Williams 

Hruska 

Roth 

Tower 

Metzenbaum 

Proxmlre 

Johnston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Welcker 

Moudale 

Randolph 

Long 
Matblas 

Scott, 

William  L. 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

McCleUau 

Sparkman 

Bellmon 
Cook 

Fulbrlght 
Gurney 

McClure 
Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Dominick 

Javits 

Stafford 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

MetcaU 

C!oak 

Javits 

Stafford 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote     Dominick 

McClure 

by  which  the  amendment  was  laid  on 
the  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agi'eeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  ,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  pending  vote  on 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  Allen 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  is  not  agreed  to,  is  it  correct 
that  the  Kennedy  amendment  to  the 
Allen  amendment  would  remain  the 
pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  .  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doui- 
mcK),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurnty),  the  Senator  from  New  Yoik 
(Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (B4r.  Stafford),  is  absent  on 
offlcitd  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Horida 
(Mr.  Gurnet)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdldc 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Cburch 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Pulbrlght 

Hart 


Aiken 

AUen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentsen 
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YEAS— 46 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metzenbatun 

NAYS— 47 

Bible 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd, 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Schweiker 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 


Dole 

Domenlci 
Eastland 
Ervln 


Harry  F.,  Jt.    Fannin 


Cotton 

Curtis 


Fong 
Goldwater 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

rejected.  

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Alabama    (Mr. 
Allen)  ;    the   distinguished  Republican 
leader;  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
handling  the  bill;  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  I  won- 
der if  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  an 
agreement  to  vote  on  the  Kennedy-Mon- 
dale-Humphrey-Nelson    amendment   to 
the  Allen  amendment  now  or  in  5  min- 
utes,  or  in   10  minutes,  or  suiy  time 
mutually  agreeable. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  How  about  now? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  the  legis- 
lative appropriations  bill. 
Ml-.  ALLEN.  I  am  agreeable. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  to  leave  the 
floor  briefly.  I  have  to  object  imtil  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  consulted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
might  we  not  just  go  ahead  and  vote? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  ought  to  extend  the  courtesy  to 
the  Senator,  who  is  temporarily  absent 
from  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  right. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
once  all  the  ducks  are  in  order,  there  be 
a  limitation  of  10  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided between  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  or  whomever  they  may  desig- 
nate, and  that  at  that  time  there  may  be 

a  vote.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  the  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
all  took  ours  seats,  we  would  imderstand 
what  Is  going  on.  I  believe  all  Senators 

should  take  their  seats^ 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  This  is  an  important 
matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi*.  President,  I 
wlth(lraw  my  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  indi- 
cate whether  he  plans  to  bring  up  the 
lei^aUve  appropriation  bill  this  after- 
n(x>n? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  understanding  Is 
that  it  is  not  to  be  brought  up  before 
3:30. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Thereafter,  Is  it 


the  majority  leader's  intention  to  bring 
it  up? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  shr. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCXJTT.  And  tomorrow  the 
conference  report  on  the  budget  bill  is  to 
be  brought  up,  under  a  limitation  of  2 
hours.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  also  the 
convention  having  to  do  with  wheat  will 
be  taken  up  following  that. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  At  what  time  does 
the  Senator  estimate  that  the  debate  will 
begin  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  aroimd 
10:30. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  may 

I  make  this  observation 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senators  who  are  not  participating  in 
this  colloquy  take  their  seats? 

Mr.  McC^LELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  scheduled  for  10:30  in  the  morning 
the  markup  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  continuing  resolution.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  take  long.  If  we  can  get 
a  quorum,  we  would  like  to  proceed 
with  that  and  let  the  leadership  set  this 
matter  over  until  11  o'clock  or  11:15, 
when  we  can  be  through,  I  believe.  I  do 
think  we  need  to  move  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  also. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  think  that  can 
be  worked  out,  I  may  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest,  in  order 
to  accommodate  all  concerned,  that  the 
protocols  for  the  extension  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  1971,  be 
taken  up  ahead  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  budget.  That  would  take  care  of 
that  measure  and  give  the  Senator  plenty 
of  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  objection  heard  to  the  Sena- 
tor's unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  majority  leader,  I  think,  wanted  to 
schedule  the  wheat  agreement  proto- 
col tomorrow  immediately  after  morning 
business — there  is  a  time  limitation  on 
that  matter — and  go  from  that  into  the 
budget  reform  conference  report  to  ac- 
commodate the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  limitation? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thirty  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Is   this 
the  unanimous  consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
imderstand  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana U  about  to  propose  a  tmanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  now  make  that 
unanimous-consent  request.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  this 
make  the  order  of  business  the  Humph- 
rey-Kennedy substitute  after  the  other 
matters  are  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  pending  question. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  move  ahead  and  go  to  the 
consideration  of  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
this  particular  amendment.  I  think  Sen- 
ators ought  to  understand  quite  clearly 
that  those  who  have  supported  this 
amendment  have  every  intention  at  the 
earliest  opportimity  of  calling  up  the 
different  sections  of  the  comprehensive 
amendment. 

We  regret  very  much  that,  through  the 
various  parliamentary  devices  which 
have  been  used  since  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  we  have  been  prohibited  from 
doing  so.  But  we  are  prepared  to  vote  on 
this  amendment;  and  after  we  dispose 
of  this  amendment,  then  it  is  hoped  we 
can  get  a  vote  on  the  Allen  amendment 
on  the  basis  of  the  merits. 

I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  Allen  amend- 
ment. We  have  been  debating  that  issue 
since  Monday.  It  is  an  issue  which  is 
completely  familiar  to  the  Senate.  It  is 
an  issue  which  was  debated — the  sub- 
stance of  it,  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE) — last  week,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
agreed  to  overwhelmingly. 

I  hope,  by  indicating  the  good  faith 
of  those  who  are  supporting  this  amend- 
ment and  by  disposing  of  it,  we  can  ex- 
pect good  faith  from  those  who  have  sup- 
ported the  Allen  amendment,  and  per- 
mit a  vote  on  that  particular  measure  so 
that  then  we  could  consider  amendment 
No.  1443.  examine  it  In  detail,  and  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  exercise  its  will  on 
each  of  the  measures. 

But  barring  that,  and  depending  on 
the  outcome  of  this  amendment,  we  have 
every  intention  of  taking  that  amend- 
ment bit  by  bit  and  piece  by  piece  and 
adding  this;  and  if  we  are  imaJble  to  get 
a  vote  on  the  Allen  amendment — to  vote 
on  it — I  would  hope  that  the  first  pro- 
vision would  be  on  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen,  unfor- 
timately,  a  tragic  circus  here  in  barring 
and  prohibiting  a  consideration  on  the 
merits  of  the  matters,  which  I  think  are 
of  first  importance  to  the  country  and  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
We  will  leave  it  to  those  ^yho  voted  to- 
day to  explain  themselves  to  their  re- 
spective constituencies. 

We  want  to  give  every  warning  to  the 
Senate  that  we  will  continue  to  press  this 
Issue  with  all  our  efforts  after  the  dis- 
posal of  this  matter.  We  are  prepared  to 
vote.  I  am  glad  to  wait  for  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  is  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bUl  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  He  has  been  ex- 
tremely accommodating  to  all  Senators. 
I  hope  that  we  may  wait  for  him. 

Other  than  that,  I  think  we  are  all 


prepared  to  move  to  a  vote  on  the  merits 


permitted  to  have 
of  this  particular 


I  hope  that  we  may  b(  i 
a  vote  on  the  merits 
measure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Vot^! 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mt.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  pn  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  %'ere  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr:  President,  I  sug- 
gest tlie  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OTFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  I 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  floll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.    ] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  is  in  progress.       j 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mt  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ^at  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ord(  red. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  VIr.  President,  my 
inquiry  is  that  fnllowii  ig  the  quorum  call, 
with  the  yeas  and  na  ^s  having  been  or- 
dered, we  will  be  voti  ag  on  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  ■  he  Senator  from 
Montana  on  behalf  i  if  the  sponsors  of 
amendment  No.   144S ,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  before  the  Senate  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  jmendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitu  e  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  simply  add  thit  that  particular 
amendment  should  le  looked  upon  in 
terms  of  both  areas  of  tax  reductions, 
which  is  long  overdue  for  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income groups,  an^  tax  reform  which 
the  American  people  have  been  asking 
for  overwhelmingly.  I  j  hope  we  will  keep 
that  in  mind.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  suggest  the  abf  ence  of  a  quorum 
again,  I  think  I  should  say  to  the  Senate 
that  I  would  have  tb  talk,  and  other 
Senators  would  have  to  talk,  before  a 
vote  could  be  taken  a^  the  conclusion  of 
the  quorum  call  because  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  ab»  int  officially  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  think  his  rights 
should  be  protected. 

Mr.  President,  I  siggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  Q  -'FICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  n  >11. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rascinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


June  20,  197^ 


MESSAGE  FROM 


THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  toe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11221)  to  pro- 
vide full  deposit  insurance  for  public 
units  and  to  increase  deposit  insurance 
from  $20,000  to  $50,000;  agreed  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  ANNUitsio,  Mr.  Barrett, 


Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  BrascoJ  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
MoAKLET,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr. 
RoussELOT,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  RoNCALto  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo  were  appointed 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANC  I 
TIONS  ACT, 


APPROPRIA- 
1975 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thit  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  iemporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  legislatiTe  appropriation 
bill,  H.R.  14012,  Calendar  No.  916. 

The  PRESIDING  OFlflCER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  titli 

The  second  sissistant  [legislative  clerk 
read  the  bill  by  title,  a^  follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  14012)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  If  or  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanii^ous-consent  re- 
quest? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  thi  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  ammidments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  ofla  quorum.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that!  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordereii.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  f 

The  second  assistant  [legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOTiT.TNGS.  Mr.  pre.sident,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordentd. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  clerk  state 
H.R.  14012,  the  legislative  appropriations 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  start  with  the  opening  statements,  I 
first  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC DEBT  LIMIT — PRIVILEGE  OF 
THE  FLOOR  1 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thatlduring  the  sub- 
sequent consideration  of  the  debt  ceil- 
ing legislation  and  amendments  there- 
to, Reid  Feldman  of  mr  staff  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor.     1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderec 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT,]  1975 

The  Senate  continuea  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (mR.  14012)  mak- 
ing appropriations  foif  the  legslatlve 
branch  for  the  fiscal  y^ar  ending  June 
30, 1975,  and  for  other  pijrposes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  mana(;er  of  the  legis- 
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lative  appropriations  bill  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  From  Illinois  (Mr. 
PERCY)    in   the   Chamber. 

I  wanted  to  raise  a  question,  which  I 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  earlier,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget  reform  legislation,  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  tomorrow. 

If,  as  I  expect,  the  Senate  approves  the 
report.  It  will  go  to  the  President,  pre- 
sumably he  will  sign  it,  and  we  will  face 
the  challenge  of  implementing  it.  That 
bill  calls  almost  immediately  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sionsd  Budget  Office,  which  would  be 
created  by  the  bill,  the  appointment  of 
budget  committees,  and  the  beginning 
of  business  under  that  very  important 
legislation. 

Normally,  we  would  seek  an  appropria- 
tion in  this  bill  to  fund  that  office. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  are  not  ready  at  this 
point  for  that,  but  I  wanted  to  have  this 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  so  that  we  may  un- 
derstand what  the  requirements  may  be. 
I  take  it  that  imder  the  authorization 
contained  in  the  budget  reform  bill  we 
can  draw  on  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  to  carry  us  in  the  early  weeks 
after  enactment  of  the  legislation.  Is 
that  the  Senator's  imderstanding? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. The  Senator  from  Maine  is 
correct. 

I  may  add  that  as  we  have  drawn  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  wanted  to 
expedite  the  regular  legislative  appro- 
priations bill.  All  of  us  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  furd  the  budget  reform  bill; 
but  until  that  Is  worked  out  in  due 
course,  the  funding  of  that  particular 
measure  should  be  done  from  the  Senate 
contingency  fimd,  upon  approval  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  further 
that  as  soon  as  the  budget  committees 
are  In  position  to  develop  a  budget  for 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  willing 
to  conduct  hearings  and  to  report  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  to  fund 
that  office,  a  bill  that  contains  nothing 
else.  If  necessary. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right.  We  ex- 
pect to  report  a  supplemental  bill  later 
this  year,  as  we  normally  do.  But  unless 
something  unusual  occurs  we  will  make 
a  special  supplemental  budget  for  the 
budget  reform  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  understanding. 

We  anticipate  that  annual  funding  for 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  will  be 
on  the  order  of  $900,000  to  $1  million  the 
first  year.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  staff  of 
70  to  100  people  will  be  needed.  Those 
estimates  will  be  firmed  up  and  the  ap- 
propriate committee  will  develop  a 
budget  for  later  submission  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  appreciate  the  Interest  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  promise  of  subsequent  action. 
I  should  like  to  yield  at  this  point  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  is  one  other 
caveat,  of  course,  and  that  is  that  a 
supidemental  appropriations  bill  must 
originate  In  the  House. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  already  know  of 
some  items  that  may  lead  to  supple- 
mental appropriation  requests  for  the 
normal  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  the  effoits 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  his  understanding. 

I  think  my  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  Republican  side,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  would  like  to  indi- 
cate his  appreciation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

When  the  conference  report  is  brought 
up  tomorrow,  some  pertinent  questions 
will  be  raised  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
who  has  been  immensely  helpful  in  this 
process.  But  as  I  understand  the  agree- 
ment that  has  been  worked  out,  we  now 
have  a  mandate  to  get  underway.  We 
have  a  period  of  about  10  months  in 
which  to  deliver  a  concurrent  resolution 
and  to  start  the  process  of  budgetary 
reform  which  will  be  among  the  most 
imoortant  single  steps  we  can  take. 

So  long  as  we  have  assurance  now 
that  committee  members  can  be  appoint- 
ed, that  we  can  begin  the  process  of 
selecting  a  staff  and  that  a  formal  budg- 
et will  be  presented,  I  think  the  agree- 
ment and  understanding  that  has  been 
worked  out  will  enable  us  to  expedite 
the  work  of  the  Senate,  which  we  con- 
sider so  extraordinarily  important. 

I  express  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  for  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  imanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  Leslie  Bander  be 
extended  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  legislative 
assistant,  Mary  Jo  Manning,  also  be  ex- 
tended the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during 
the  debate  and  votes  on  H.R.  14012. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  before 
going  into  the  specifics  of  the  bill,  I  first 
want  to  express  my  deep  regret  that  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Cotton)  can- 
not be  with  us  as  we  take  up  the  legis- 
lative branch  appropriations  for  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  We  have  groups  all 
around  the  fioor  engaging  in  conversa- 
tion. The  Senator  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished President.  It  is  a  great  regret 
among  us  all  that  our  distinguished  col- 


league. Senator  Cotton,  cannot  be  wi\h. 
us  because  he  is  confined  at  the  moment 
to  Bethesda  Naval  HospitaL  Senator 
Cotton  has  been  a  valued  member  of  the 
subcommittee  since  1967,  and  over  the 
last  several  years  has  been  a  generous 
source  of  wisdom  and  wit  that  has  been 
of  immeasurable  assistance  to  me  in  the 
development  of  these  bills. 

This  is.  of  course.  Senator  Cotton's 
last  year  of  a  splendid  28-year  career  in 
Congress,  and  I  was  reluctant  to  proceed 
with  the  bill  while  he  is  hospitalized. 
However,  when  I  called  him  yesterday 
to  see  how  things  were  going,  be  urged 
me,  in  his  usual  unassuming  manner,  to 
move  ahead  with  the  bill  in  view  of  the 
shortness  of  time  before  the  fiscal  year 
begins. 

We  are  fortunate,  however,  that  we 
have  an  able  pinch-hitter  in  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  frcwn  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER).  Senator  Sch- 
wEiKER  has  brought  to  the  subcommittee 
extensive  exj)erience  with  modem  busi- 
ness practices.  As  we  get  into  the  recom- 
mendations, his  helnfulness  in  m^'intain- 
ing  an  up-to-date  Senate  will  quickly  be 
evident. 

SUMMARY    OF  COMMrTTEE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  is  recommending  ap- 
propriations for  the  1975  operations  of 
the  legislative  branch  totaling  $718,387.- 
105,  an  increase  of  $57,054,787  over  1974. 
This  is  also  $115,165,825  more  than  al- 
lowed by  the  House  of  Representatives 
but,  of  course,  a  good  portion  of  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  House  does  not 
consider  the  estimates  for  Senate  items. 
The  amoimts  recommended  by  major 
category  and  the  increase  over  the  cur- 
rent year  are: 


Amount 


Increase 


Senate $106,100,380  J9.5a.787 

House  of  RepresenUUves 173,683.840  10,972.445 

Joint  items 44.986,700  8.644.820 

onice  ol  Technology  Assess- 
ment        4,000,000  2,000,000 

Architect  of  the  Capitd 51, 897, 000  -477. 300 

Botanic  (Sarden 916,000  31,900 

Library  of  Congress 96,998,585  10,178,135 

Government  Printing  Office 117,000,000  4,129,000 

General  Accounting  Office 121,376,000  11,926,000 

Cost-Accounting       Standards 

Board 1.628.000  128,000 

Total 718.387.105  57,054.787 


Several  months  ago,  the  committee 
estimated  that  we  could  cut  the  New 
Budget  Authority  by  $13.5  million  and 
the  outlays  by  $14.5  million.  The  com- 
mittee's recommendations  would  reduce 
the  New  Budget  Authority  by  $4.2  mil- 
lion, but  we  stand  by  our  estimate  for 
the  outlays.  Om*  primary  change  involves 
a  construction  item,  little  of  which  will 
reach  the  outlay  stage  in  fiscal  1975. 

HIGHUCUTS    OF    BIU. 

The  committee's  recommendations  in- 
clude language  and  an  appropriation  of 
$20,900,000  to  authorize  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  restore  the  West  Central 
Front  of  the  Capitol  without  change  of 
location  or  change  to  the  present  archi- 
tectural appearance;  and  prepare  studies 
and  develop  a  master  plan  for  future  de- 
velopment within  the  Capitol  grounds. 
Tlie  committee  has  also  made  provision 
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for  salary  increases  for  the  highest  of- 
ficials of  the  Senate,  the  top  position  in 
each  Senator's  office,  and  the  two  high- 
est levels  on  all  the  committees  funded 
by  the  Senate.  The  service  activities  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  have  been  expand- 
ed to  enable  Senators  to  be  of  greater  as- 
sistance to  their  constituents.  This  ex- 
pansion includes  providing  a  develop- 
mental capability  for  the  computer  cen- 
ter, and  the  establishment  of  a  micro- 
film center  for  better  storage  and  re- 
trieval of  records.  Additional  Capitol 
Police  for  the  Senate  detail  are  also  rec- 
ommended. The  full  amount  requested 
has  been  provided  for  Senate  OfBce 
Buildings  and  the  Senate  garage,  and 
within  these  amounts  additional  posi- 
tions have  been  fimded  to  maintain  the 
recently  acquired  Senate  annex  and  ex- 
isting facilities.  For  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends $4  million.  The  committee  has 
restored  62  of  the  95  positions  that  the 
House  disallowed  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, including  24  for  the  Congressional 
Research  Service.  The  full  number  of 
positions  requested  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  has  been  approved. 

SENATE 

As  I  indicated,  the  recommended  level 
for  the  Senate  is  $106,100,380.  Nearly 
every  line  item  had  to  be  adjusted  be- 
cause of  the  mandatory  additional  costs 
of  the  general  pay  raises  authorized  last 
year,  and  the  higher  costs  of  goods  and 
services  in  today's  inflationary  economy. 
However,  there  are  two  major  items  that 
I  believe  are  of  prime  interest  to  the 
Senate,  namely :  a  long  overdue  pay  raise 
for  the  top  level  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  the  provision  of  additional  serv- 
ices and  facilities  to  enable  each  Sena- 
tor to  adequately  serve  his  constituents 
and  the  Nation. 

Since  1970  the  day  of  the  top  officials 
of  the  Senate  has  been  frozen  at  $36,000. 
In  the  meantime,  there  have  been  four 
general  pay  raises  ranging  from  4.77  per- 
cent to  6  percent.  All  of  these  have  been 
denied  to  the  aforementioned  employees. 
If  It  were  not  for  the  $36,000  ceiling  that 
the  Senate  Imposed  on  itself,  the  salaries 
of  the  positions  covered  by  this  recom- 
mendation would  now  range  from 
$40,755  to  $45,885;  so  the  Senate  can 
plainly  see  we  are  going  only  a  small 
part  of  the  way  in  affording  some  equity 
to  these  employees.  Due  to  the  cascading 
effect  of  this  limitation,  these  employees, 
who  In  practically  every  case  are  our 
most  experienced  and  most  valuable  em- 
ployees, have  not  received  the  additional 
salary  that  they  otherwise  would  be  en- 
titled to,  while  junior  members  of  the 
staff  have  been  receiving  annual  adjust- 
ments to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 
This  has  cost  the  Senate  many  valuable 
employees  who  have  taken  jobs  in  indus- 
try or  downtown  agencies,  or  have  chosen 
early  retirement  where  the  undeniable 
Incentive  of  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases have,  in  several  cases,  raised 
them  above  their  former  Senate  salaries. 

The  committee  therefore  is  proposing 
a  limited  one-time  adjustment  in  the 
salaries  of  these  top  level  positions  while 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee develops  legislation  that,  hopefully. 


will  alleviate  the  Govertment-wide  com- 
pressed situation.  The  adjustments  are 
detailed  on  page  6  of  the  report  and  cover 
the  top  322  positions  otf  the  Senate,  In- 
cluding the  top  position  in  each  Senator's 
office  and  the  highest  two  staff  levels  of 
Senate-funded  committees. 

I  mentioned  earlier  [that  the  service 
activities  of  the  Serg^nt  at  Arms  was 
being  expanded  to  aisist  Senators  in 
serving  their  constituaits.  This  expan- 
sion includes  25  additional  positions  for 
the  computer  center  to  provide  a  de- 
velopmental capability.  This  additional 
capability  will  enable  i  host  of  modem 
programs  for  more  eflicient  office  man- 
agement that  will  improve  constituent 
services  and  issue  timei  s'  information  es- 
sential to  the  legislat:  ve  process.  Sim- 
ilarly the  new  microfiln  i  center  will  allow 
more  efficient  storage  af  Senators'  cor- 
respondence and  quid ;  retrieval  of  in- 
formation. The  commi  tee  has  also  pro- 
vided a  second  wide  an  a  telephone  serv- 
ice line  for  each  Senat  )r's  office,  so  that 
he  may  maintain  accej  s  to  his  constitu- 
ents; and  has  author!  ;ed  an  additional 
55  policemen  for  the  Ssnate  detail. 

This  year  there  is  a  radical  change  in 
the  manner  that  thf  Government  is 
financing  its  office  spa^e.  In  accordance 
with  Public  Law  92-313|,  each  agency  was 
required  to  budget  an  imount  of  money 
to  pay  to  the  General  i  Sei-vices  Adminis- 
tration for  rent.  The  C<  ngress  was  no  ex- 
ception and  the  Senate  was  billed 
$1,507,066  for  the  hone  State  offices  of 
Senators  in  court  houst  s  and  office  build- 
ings maintained  by  C  rSA.  In  order  to 
have  an  adequate  control  on  these  costs, 
the  committee  has  developed  a  mecha- 
nism, that  is  on  the  j  same  population 
basis  as  the  clerk-hire  allowances,  and 
that  covers  the  curreat  situation  while 
leaving  room  for  expansion  in  view  of  the 
trend  toward  locating  lease  work  in  the 
States.  This  is  .spelled  but  in  more  detail 
on  pages  6  to  8  of  the  raport. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  committee  did 
not  approve  the  $1.5  million  for  payment 
to  the  GSA.  As  the  Senate  will  recall 
our  action  in  the  recent  energy  R.  &  D. 
appropriations  bill,  tlje  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  both  Houses  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  hplding  these  pay- 
ments to  90  percent  of  fthe  billings  so  the 
GSA  will  receive  no  mare  than  the  actual 
projected  requiremente.  The  exercising 
of  this  policy  yielded  a:  most  $1.44  million 
of  the  amount  that  t  le  committee  cut 
from  the  estimates. 

JOINT  IT  :ms 

The  committee  recoi  nmends  a  total  of 
$44,986,700  for  the  Vhrious  joint  com- 
mittees and  activities  ander  joint  items, 
of  which  a  mandator^  Increase  of  $8,- 
256,015  for  payment  to'the  Postal  Service 
for  official  mail  costs  makes  up  all  but 
$388,000  of  the  $8.6  mi  lion  increase.  The 
requested  expansion  oj  the  staffs  of  the 
Joint  Committees  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
Printing  has  been  approved,  and  the 
committee  inserted  $115,000  to  allow  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  complete 
their  welfare  studies  and  issue  a  final 
report.  The  committe<  has  also  inserted 
language  to  bring  t  le  Capitol  Guide 
Service  under  the  lonjevity  pay  system 


employees  on 


that  covers  other  service 
Capitol  Hill. 

OFFIOE    OF   TECHNOLOGY  [ASSESSMENT 

There  has  been  provic  ed  In  the  bill 
$4  million  for  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  an  increase  of  $500,000  over 
the  amoimt  allowed  by  ttie  House,  and 
exactly  double  the  amoiiit  allowed  for 
1974  on  a  half-year  basi^.  As  a  member 
of  the  Technology  Assessment  Board 
that  oversees  the  OTA,  1  see  first-hand 
the  potential  for  equipping  Congress 
with  the  facts  we  need  of  the  effect  of 
technology  on  the  legislation  before  us. 
However,  the  committee  Is  concerned 
about  the  hazy  relation  between  OTA's 
budget  to  the  specific  treasures  facing 
the  Congress  and  decided  on  the  $4  mil- 
lion level.  I 

ARCHITECT   OF  THE  CAPITOL 

As  the  Nation  approaches  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  committee  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
preparations  both  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  for  this  historic  occasion. 
Within  the  Capitol,  construction  has 
been  completed  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  and  the 
Installation  of  lighting  and  f  lunishings  is 
expected  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year.  On  the  floor  above,  res- 
toration of  the  Old  Senate  Chamber  Is 
underway  and  the  workJ  Is  now  sched- 
uled for  completion  by  tl^e  end  of  calen- 
dar year  1975. 

More  than  40  million  j 
foreign  visitors  are  expe 
Washington  during  1976 
to  the  Capitol,  work  ha^ 
to  convert  the  Union  Sta 
National  Visitor's  Centeri  Along  the  Mall 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Washington 
Monument,  the  Hirshhotn  Museum,  the 
addition  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
and  the  National  Air  anc^  Space  Museum 
are  now  in  various  pha^s  of  constnac- 
tion.  I 

Funds  have  been  recommended  for  the 
Architect  of  the  Capital  to  paint  the 
Chambers  and  adjoining  areas  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  make  other  required  repairs  to  the 
Capitol  buildings  and  gijounds.  All  that 
is  left  to  be  done  to  prepare  the  very 
shrine  of  America's  freedom  for  the  Bi- 
centennial is  the  restoration  of  the  west 
central  front — the  last  jremainlng  and 
exposed  wall  of  the  ordinal  Capitol — 
and  remove  the  awful  faicade  of  wooden 
trusses  that  have  beei  described  as 
theatrical  instead  of  supportive. 

Accordingly,  within  tfce  overall  total 
of  the  budget  estimates^  the  committee 
has  provided  $20,600,000 
of  the  west  central  fron^ 
This  amount  is  based  ot 
revision  of  the  original 
toration  of  the  west  central  front  by 
Thomas  C.  Kavanaghj  of  Madigan- 
Praeger,  Inc.,  a  coauthor!  of  the  Praeger- 
Kavanagh-Waterbury  report  that  was 
filed  with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in 
December  1970.  That  report,  as  the  Sen- 
ate will  recall,  concluded  that  restoration 
of  the  west  central  fron);  of  the  Capitol 
was  feasible. 

The  language  added  b^  the  committee 
enables  the  Architect,  imder  the  Joint 
direction  of  the  Senate  s  nd  House  Office 
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tlon  into  a  new 
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of  the  Capitol. 

an  up-to-date 
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Building  Commissions,  to  enter  into  cost- 
plus-fixed-fee  contracts  to  carry  out  this 
restoration.  The  language  provides  that 
any  cost-plus-fixed-fee  general  construc- 
tion contract  would  be  awarded  on  com- 
petitive bidding  upon  the  amount  of  the 
fixed  fee  to  accrue  from  their  perform- 
ance of  the  contract. 

Last  year  the  committee  held  exten- 
sive and  comprehensive  hearings  on  the 
west  front,  and  it  was  overwhelmingly 
Indicated  during  those  hearings  that 
there  Is  a  need  to  repair  the  wall  and 
that  the  wall  can  be  strengthened  by 
internal  means. 

The  committee  has  also  tied  in  $300,000 
to  the  money  for  the  west  front  to  enable 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  prepare 
studies  and  to  develop  a  master  plan  for 
future  development  within  the  Capitol 
grounds  and  related  areas.  These  funds 
would  be  available  for  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  future  enlargement  of  the 
Capitol  grounds  and  for  studies  with  re- 
spect to  future  expansion,  growth,  and 
requirements  of  the  legislative  branch. 
The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  advised  the 
committee  that  there  is  a  "dire  need  of  a 
master  plan"  smd  that  while  a  compre- 
hensive plan  would  require  as  much  as 
2  years,  a  considerable  amoimt  could  be 
accomplished  within  1  year  because  a 
great  deal  of  information  has  already 
been  compiled  or  appears  readily  avail- 
able. 

LIBRARY    OF   CONGRESS 

The  committee  recommends  appro- 
priations totaling  $96,998,585  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  $10,178,135  above 
the  1974  appropriation  for  the  Library, 
but  is  $2,392,515  less  than  the  Library 
requested  in  the  1975  budget  estimates. 
Included  in  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation Is  an  allowance  for  193  new  posi- 
tions, an  increase  of  62  above  the  num- 
ber allowed  by  the  House  in  three  areas : 
For  full  support  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service;  to  support  65  percent 
of  the  staff  increase  requested  for  basic 
Library  reference,  processing,  and  ad- 
ministrative services;  and  a  modest  In- 
crease in  staffing  for  the  Copjrright  Of- 
fice to  allow  It  to  keep  up  with  its  in- 
creasing workload  of  Copyright  registra- 
tions. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  li- 
brary of  Congress  has  for  over  a  decade 
been  faced  with  a  serious  space  shortage. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  structure 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Building  is  rapidly  near- 
ing  completion.  The  present  schedule  is 
to  begin  installation  of  fm-niture  and 
equipment  about  October  1976  and  move 
operating  imits  into  the  building  early 
in  1977.  Funds  amounting  to  $2,726,000 
are  provided  in  this  bill  for  furniture  and 
fimiishings  for  the  Madison  Building  to 
give  the  Library  sufficient  leadtlme  to 
let  bids  and  have  the  furniture  ready  in 
order  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  occu- 
pancy. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  Madison  Building  is  that  it  is  being 
designed  to  house  under  strict  preserva- 
tion methods  the  most  valuable  mate- 
rials in  the  Library  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing historical,  musical,  and  literary  man- 


uscripts, original  maps  and  charts,  and 
early  photographic  and  motion  picture 
materials.  As  we  appro'  h  the  Bicenten- 
nial and  look  back  on  our  history.  Con- 
gress can  take  pride  that  it  is  their  Li- 
brary which  has  mainly  preserved  the 
records  of  the  past  for  posterity.  The 
Library  of  Congress  James  Madison  Me- 
morial Building  will  in  itself  be  smother 
congressional  conunemoration  of  our 
200th  anniversary. 

GOVERNMENT    PRINTING   OFFICE 

For  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$117,000,000  an  increase  of  $4,129,000 
over  the  current  level  of  appropriations. 
In  making  this  recommendation  the 
committee  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  costs  of  congressional  printing  and 
binding  are  largely  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  GPO,  and  stands  ready  to  make  a 
supplemental  appropriation  if  the  vol- 
imie  necessitates  additional  fimds. 

GENERAL  ACCOT7NTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  President,  In  this  presentation  I 
have  already  indicated  how  the  conunit- 
tee  in  this  bill  is  moving  toward  meeting 
three  of  the  major  criticisms  of  Con- 
gress; namely,  that  we  are  behind  the 
times  in  our  equipment  and  faciUties  to 
meet  our  legislative  responsibilities ;  sec- 
ond, the  academic  community  in  particu- 
lar, and  the  general  citizen  as  well,  de- 
mands adequate  service  and  information 
from  the  Library  and  the  GPO;  and 
third,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Capi- 
tol Is  our  sacred  trust  as  the  Bicentennial 
approaches. 

The  last  two  activities  in  this  bill  cover 
a  fourth  criticism,  that  all  Government 
is  to  be  suspected.  With  all  that  is  in  the 
news,  Americans  have  a  right  to  be  down 
on  their  Government,  but  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  closely  related 
Cost-Accounting  Standards  Board,  we 
have  two  untainted  organizations  that 
stand  far  above  all  the  agencies  as  true, 
loyal,  and  dedicated  professionals.  It  is 
the  GAO  that  ferrets  out  the  over-runs, 
boondoggles,  and  malfeasance  in  this 
huge  Government  of  ours,  and  I  apolo- 
gize to  no  one  for  recommending  the  full 
150  new  positions  requested.  Because  of 
GAO's  sterling  reputation,  the  Congress 
is  heaping  additional  responsibilities  on 
the  agency,  most  recently  with  regard  to 
the  budget  reform  measure  that  will 
probably  necessitate  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate. Within  the  amount  for  the  GAO 
is  the  requested  man-years  for  auditing 
and  investigating  campaign  funds,  which 
hopefully  will  put  an  end  to  squirreled 
away  hush  money,  illegal  contributions 
from  corporations,  and  other  devious  ac- 
tivities that  have  become  a  daily  feature 
of  oiu'  newspapers. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  want  to  ««;- 
knowledge  the  helpful  assistance  of  the 
budget  officers  of  the  various  activities  in 
the  bill.  All  Senators  know  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Ridgely,  the  outstanding  finan- 
cial clerk  of  the  Senate  who  worked 
closely  with  the  staff  on  the  Senate  itelM! 
I  also  want  to  recognize  Mr.  Sanford 
Comett,  who  is  retiring  June  28,  as 
budget  officer  of  the  GAO,  the  Cost-Ac- 
coiuiting  Standards  Board,  and  the  OTA. 
Mr.  Comett  has  over  28  years  of  dedi- 


cated service  to  the  OAO  and  we  wish 
him  many  happy  years  of  retirement. 
The  veteran  of  our  budget  ofQcers  is  Mr. 
Charles  Henlock,  who  will  complete  50 
years  of  Government  the  day  after 
Christmas,  and  has  served  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  committee  since 
July  16,  1929.  We  rely  on  this  wealth  of 
experience,  for  sage  counsel  and  advice, 
as  we  jointly  work  toward  maintaining 
this  beautiful  Capitol  and  its  grounds. 
Last,  aibd  by  no  means  least,  is  Mr.  Don- 
ald C.  Ciuran  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
a  real  "can  do"  man  that  knows  and 
serves  the  Library  well. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  over- 
all statement  on  the  bill.  Before  I  yield 
to  the  acting  comanager  of  Uie  bill,  I 
make  the  usual  imanimous  consent  re- 
quest that  the  committee  Eimendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  be  regarded  as  original 
text,  for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of 
agreement  to  this  order. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  ixone,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

Beginning  with  page  2,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  language: 

SENATE 
Compensation    and    Mileaoe    or    thk    Vice 
President    and    Senators    and    Expense 
Allowances   of  the  Vice  Pre8ide2«t  and 
Leaders  of  the  Senate 

compensation  and  mileage  of  the  vice 
president  and  senators 

For  compensation  and  mUeage  of  the  Vice 
President  and  Senators  of  the  United  States, 
»4,790,695. 

EXPENSE    allowances    OF    THE    VICE    PRESIDENT 
AND    MAJORITY    AND    MINORITY    LEADERS 

For  expanse  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $10,000;  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
$3,000;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
$3,000;  In  all.  $16,000. 

Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law,  including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  without 
regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as  follows: 

office   of   THE   VICE   PRESIDENT 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  President, 
$552,045. 

OFFICES    OF   THE    MAJORITT    AND    MINORITY 
LEADERS 

For  offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders,  $215,460. 

OFFICES    OF    the    MAJORITY    AND    MINORITY 
WHIPS 

For  offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Whips,  $110,580. 

office    of    THE    CHAPLAIN 

For  office  of  the  Chaplain,  $28,500:  Pro- 
vided, That  effective  July  1,  1974,  the  Chap- 
Iain  may  fix  the  per  annxun  compensation 
of  the  secretary  to  the  Chaplain  at  not  to 
exceed  $12,540  per  annum  in  lieu  of  $9,120 
per  annum. 

office   of   THE   SECRETARY 

For  office  of  the  Secretary,  $2,691,345.  in- 
cluding $110,010  required  for  the  purpose 
specified  and  authorized  by  section  74b  of 
title  2.  United  States  Code. 
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COMMTmZ   EMPLOYEES 

For  prole«8lon&l  and  clerical  assistance  to 
stanrtlng  committees  and  the  Select  Com- 
mlttee  on  Small  Busloeas,  $8,069,480. 

COItrXBZNCK   COlUinTEES 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conf^ence  of 
the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
axed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$174,135. 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$174,135. 

ADMimarrKATIVE    AlfD    CLEUCAI.    ASaiBTANTS    TO 
aSNATOBS 

For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
to  Senators,  $42,477,640:  Provided,  That  effec- 
tive January  1.  1974,  the  clerk  hire  allowance 
of  each  Senator  from  the  States  of  Arkansas 
and  Arizona  shaill  be  Increased  to  that  al- 
lowed Senators  from  States  having  a  popula- 
tion of  two  million,  the  population  of  each 
■•Id  State  having  exceeded  two  million 
Inhabitants. 

OmCS  OF  SnOBANT  AT  ARMS  ASD  DOORKEEPER 

For  oflBce  Of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keq>er,  $11,998,500:  Prorvidtd,  That  effec- 
tive July  1,  1974,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  may 
^>p(^nt  and  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
following  positions  (a)  in  the  computer 
center:  four  senior  computer  specialists  at 
not  to  exceed  $24,225  per  annum  each;  seven 
senior  programmer  analysts  at  not  to  exceed 
$22,515  per  anniun  each  in  lieu  of  five  senior 
progranuner  analysts  at  $22,615  per  annum 
each;  three  systems  analysts  at  not  to  exceed 
$20,805  per  annum  each;  five  systems  pro- 
grammers at  not  to  exceed  $20,805  per  annum 
each  In  lieu  of  three  systems  programmers 
at  $20,805  per  anniun  each;  eight  program- 
mer analysts  at  not  to  exceed  $20,806  per 
annum  each;  four  computer  specialists  at 
not  to  exceed  $18,240  per  annum  each;  a 
secretary-receptionist  at  not  to  exceed 
$11,115  per  annum;  a  secretary  at  $10,260 
per  annum;  a  systems  supervisor  at  not  to 
exceed  $26,790  per  annum  in  lieu  of  a  systems 
supervisor  at  $25,080  per  annum;  (b)  In  the 
service  department:  an  equipment  super* 
visor  at  not  to  exceed  $18J40  per  annum; 
an  assistant  equipment  supervisor  at  not 
to  exceed  $14,820  per  annum;  a  secretary- 
receptionist  at  not  to  exceed  $11,115  per 
annum;  a  secretary  at  not  to  exceed  $9,976 
per  annum;  six  cameramen  at  not  to  exceed 
$10,260  per  annum  each;  a  film  processor  at 
not  to  exceed  $11,115  per  annum;  an  assistant 
film  processor  at  not  to  exceed  $10,546  per 
annum;  ten  messengers  at  not  to  exceed 
$8,266  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of  seven  mes- 
sengers at  $6,265  per  annum  each;  (c)  in 
the  Senate  post  office:  a  mall  supervisor  at 
not  to  exceed  $11,115  per  annum;  sixty-three 
maU  carriers  at  not  to  exceed  $9,075  per 
annum  each  in  lieu  of  fifty-seven  mall  car- 
riers at  $9,975  per  annum  each;  (d)  In  the 
cabinet  shop:  a  chief  cabinetmaker  at  not 
to  exceed  $18,525  per  annum  In  lieu  of 
$16,960  per  anntim;  an  assistant  chief 
cabinetmaker  at  not  to  exceed  $17,670  per 
annum  in  lieu  of  $13,680  per  annum;  two 
cablnetnuikers  at  not  to  exceed  $13,395  per 
annum  each  In  lieu  of  $12,255  per  annum 
each;  a  cabinetmaker  at  not  to  exceed 
$12,256  per  annum;  a  finisher  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $13,395  per  annum  in  lieu  of  $12,255 
per  annum;  an  upholsterer  at  not  to  exceed 
$13,395  per  annum  in  lieu  of  $12,256  per 
annum;  and  (e)  twelve  lieutenants,  police 
force  at  not  to  exceed  $17,100  per  annum 
each  In  lieu  of  ten  lieutenants  at  $17,100  per 
annum  each;  forty-six  sergeants,  police  force 
at  not  to  exceed  $14,250  per  annum  each 
in  lieu  of  forty  sergeants  at  $14,260  per 
annum  each;  389  privates,  police  force  at  not 
to  exceed  $10,830  per  annum  each  in  lieu 
of  342  privates  at  $10,830  i>er  annum  each. 


OFFICES  OF  THE  SECRXTABIX$  FOR  THE  MAJORITT 
AND  MII«OBtTT 

For  offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority 
and  the  Secretary  for  thei  Minority,  $266,060. 

AGINCT  CONTSIBTrnONS  AND  LONOKTITT 
COMPENSATION 

For  agency  contributions  for  employee 
benefits  and  longevity  compensation,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  $4,O0O.00Q. 

Office  of  the  LEcisLATnb:  Counsel  of  the 
Senatej 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  oSIce  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate, 
$621,740.  1 

Senate  PRocfouRR 

For  compiling.  prq>aring,  and  editing 
"Senate  Procedure",  19741  edition,  $6,000,  to 
be  paid  to  Floyd  M.  Blddltfk,  Parliamentarian 
of  the  Senate. 

Contingent  Exfbnbesjof  the  Senate 

senate  POUCT  COMMrrTXES 

For  salaries  and  expentes  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee,  $342,780  for  $acb  such  commit- 
tee; in  all,  $685,560.  I 

AtTTOMOBn.ES     AND     |IAINTENANCE 

For  purchase,  lease,  excliange,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  vehicle*,  one  for  the  Vice 
President,  one  for  the  PreEident  pro  tempore, 
one  for  the  Majority  Leader,  one  for  the  Mi- 
nority Leader,  one  of  the  Majority  Whip,  one 
for  the  Minority  Whip,  fof  carrying  the  malls, 
and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $40,000 

INQUIRIES    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

For  expenses  of  Inquiries  and  Investigations 
ordered  by  the  Senate,  at  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  section  134(a)  ii  Public  Law  601, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  including  $538,205 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  be 
available  also  for  the  purposes  mentfoned 
In  Senate  Resolution  Numbered  103,  agreed 
to  October  14.  1943,  $16,233,175. 
rOLDINO   doctTmsnts 

For  the  employment  of  personnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate 
of  not  exceeding  $3.68  p^r  hour  per  person 
$82,045.  I 

MISCEXLANEOUt     ITEMS 

For  miscellaneous  items,  {$12,921,450. 
POSTAGE  smups 
For  postage  stamps  for  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority, 
$320;  Chaplain,  $100;  and  for  air  mail  and 
special  delivery  stamps  tor  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  $610;  office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  $240;  and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
as  authorized  by  law,  $11216;  In  all,  $2,485. 

STATIONERT     <REVoiviNG    FTTNO) 

For  stationery  for  the  Iresldent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, $3,600,  and  for  committees  and  officers 
of  the  Senate,  $21,850;  lA  aU,  $25,450. 

AOMINISTSATIVB    PROVISIONS 

1.  The  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Ad- 
ministrative Provision"  In  chaper  IV  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1972  (2 
U.S.C.  64b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "1$.  the  event  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  1^  absent  or  Is  to  be 
absent  for  reasons  other  i  than  disability  (as 
provided  In  this  paragraph),  and  makes  a 
written  designation  that'  he  is  or  will  be  so 
absent,  the  Assistant  Secfetary  shall  act  dur- 
ing such  absence  as  the  Secretary  In  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  office  in  all  matters,  except  those  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Sacretary's  duties  as 
such  disbursing  officer.  Ttie  designation  may 
be  revoked  in  writing  alt  any  time  by  the 
Secretary,  and  Is  revoked  whenever  the  Sec- 
retary malUng  the  desigaation  dies,  resigns, 
or  Is  considered  dlsabled|in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph." 

2.  (a)  Whenever — 
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(1)  the  law  of  any  State  provides  for  the 
allocation  of  an  Income  tu  by  Imposing 
upon  employers  generally  t&e  duty  of  with- 
holding sums  from  the  Compensation  of 
employees  and  remitting  sifch  sums  to  the 
authorities  of  such  State;  a^d 

(2)  such  duty  to  withhold  Is  Imposed 
generally  with  respect  to  ^mptensation  of 
employees  who  are  residentsiof  such  State; 
then  the  Secretary  of  th^  Senate  Is  au- 
thorized. In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  appropriate  offlclal|Of  that  State  to 
provide  for  the  withholding  and  remittance 
of  sums  for  Individuals —   | 

(A)  whose  pay  is  dlsburs^  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

(B)  who  request  the  Secretary  to  make 
such  withholdings  for  remittance  to  that 
State. 

(b)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  remll?  such  sums  more 
often  than  once  each  calendar  quarter. 

(c)(1)  An  Individual  whose  pay  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  may  request  the 
Secretary  to  withhold  sums  from  his  pay  for 
remittance  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  State  that  he  designates.  Amounts  of 
withholdings  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  those  provisions  of  the  Jaw  of  that  State 
which  apply  generally  to  withholding  by 
employers.  j 

(2)  An  Individual  may  lave  In  effect  at 
any  time  only  one  request  for  withholdings, 
and  he  may  not  have  more  Iftian  two  such  re- 
quests In  effect  with  respect  to  different 
States  during  any  one  calendar  year.  The 
request  for  withholdings  la  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  commencing  af- 
ter the  day  on  which  the  request  is  received 
in  the  Disbursing  Office  on  ttie  Senate,  ex- 
cept that —  I 

(A)  when  the  Secretary  i  first  enters  Into 
an  agreement  with  a  State,  a  request  for 
withholdings  shall  be  effective  on  such  date 
as  the  Secretary  may  detemUne;  and 

(B)  when  an  Individual  first  receives  an 
appointment,  the  request  »hall  be  effective 
on  the  day  of  i^pointment.  If  the  individ- 
ual makes  the  request  at  tha  time  of  appoint- 
ment. I 

(3)  An  individual  may  ihange  the  State 
designated  by  him  for  the  pjuposes  of  having 
withholdings  made  and  request  that  the 
withholdings  be  remitted  In  accordance  with 
such  change,  and  he  may  also  revoke  his  re- 
quest for  withholdings.  Any  change  In  the 
State  designated  or  revocation  is  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  commencing 
after  the  day  on  which  [the  request  for 
change  or  the  revocation  1$  received  in  the 
Disbursing  Office.  | 

(4)  The  Secretary  is  au^orized  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  he  considers  appro- 
priate In  carrying  out  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  $nter  Into  agree- 
ments under  subsection  (a^  of  this  section 
at  such  time  or  times  as  {he  considers  ap- 
propriate. I 

(e)  This  section  Imposeajno  duty,  burden, 
or  requirement  upon  the  IDilted  States,  the 
Senate,  or  any  olflcer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  except  as  specifically  provided 
in  this  section.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
bo  deemed  to  consent  to  t|»e  application  of 
any  provision  of  law  which  has  the  effect  of 
subjecting  the  United  States,  the  Senate,  or 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
to  any  penalty  or  liability  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Any  paper,  form, 
or  document  filed  with  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  is  a  paper  of  tbe  Senate  within 
the  provisions  of  rule  XX^  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "State" 
means  any  of  the  States  of  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbl*. 

3.  (a)  The  Sergeant  at  Anus  of  the  Senate 
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shall  secure  for  each  Senator  office  space 
suitable  for  the  Senator's  official  use  in  places 
designated  by  the  Senator  in  the  State  he 
represents.  That  space  shall  be  secvired  in 
post  offices  or  other  Federal  buUdlngs  at  such 
places.  In  the  event  suitable  office  space  is 
not  available  in  post  offices  or  other  Federal 
buildings,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  shall  secure 
other  office  space  in  those  places. 

(b)  The  aggregate  square  feet  of  office 
space  secured  for  a  Senator  shall  not  at  any 
time  exceed — 

(1)  4,800  square  feet  if  the  population  of 
his  State  is  less  than  2,000,000; 

(2)  5,000  square  feet  if  such  population  is 
2,000,000  but  less  than  3,000,000; 

(3)  5,200  square  feet  if  such  population  is 
3,000,000  but  less  than  4,000,000; 

(4)  5,400  square  feet  if  such  population  Is 
4,000,000  but  less  than  5,000,000; 

(5)  6300  square  feet  if  such  population  is 
6,000,000  but  less  than  7,000,000; 

(6)  6,200  square  feet  if  such  population  is 
7,000,000  but  less  than  9,000,000; 

(7)  6,400  square  feet  if  such  population  is 
9,000,000  but  less  than  10,000,000; 

(8)  6,600  square  feet  if  such  population  is 
10,000,000  but  less  than  11,000,000; 

(9)  6,800  square  feet  if  such  population  is 
11,000,000  but  less  than  12,000,000; 

(10)  7,000  square  feet  if  such  population 
Is  12,000,000  but  less  than   13,000,000; 

(11)  7,400  square  feet  if  such  population 
Is  13,000,000  but  less  than  15,000,000; 

(12)  7,800  square  feet  if  such  population 
Is  15,000,000  but  less  than  17,000,000;   or 

(13)  8,000  square  feet  if  such  population 
is  17,000,000  or  more. 

(c)  The  maximum  annual  rate  that  may 
be  paid  for  the  rental  of  an  office  secured  for 
a  Senator  not  in  a  post  office  or  other  Federal 
buUding  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the 
applicable  rate  per  square  foot  charged  Fed- 
eral agencies  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  based  upon  a  100  percent  build- 
ing quality  rating,  for  office  space  located  in 
the  place  in  which  the  Senator's  office  is  lo- 
cated, multiplied  by  the  number  of  square 
feet  contained  in  that  office  used  by  the  Sen- 
ator and  bis  employees  to  perform  their 
duties. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b). 
the  aggregate  square  feet  of  office  space  se- 
cured for  a  Senator  who  is  a  Senator  on  July 
1,  1974,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed,  as  long 
as  he  continuously  serves  as  a  Senator,  the 
greater  of — 

(A)  the  applicable  square  footage  limita- 
tion of  such  subsection;  or 

(B)  the  total  square  footage  of  those  of- 
fices that  the  Senator  has  on  such  date  and 
which  are  continuously  maintained  in  the 
same  buildings  in  which  such  offices  were  lo- 
cated on  such  date. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  do  not 
apply  to  any  office  that  a  Senator  has  on  July 
1,  1974,  not  In  a  post  office  or  other  Federal 
buUding,  as  long  as — 

(A)  that  Senator  continuously  serves  as  a 
Senator:  and 

(B)  that  office  is  maintained  in  the  same 
building  in  which  It  was  located  on  such  date 
and  contains  not  more  than  the  same  num- 
ber of  square  feet  it  contained  on  such  date. 

(e)  Clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a),  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (c),  and  subsection 
(d)  of  section  506  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1973,  are  repealed. 

(f)  This  section  is  effective  on  and  after 
July  1, 1974. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate  shall  each  be  paid  at  an  annual 
rate  of  compensation  of  $38,760.  The  Secre- 
tary for  the  Majority  (other  than  the  in- 
cumbent holding  office  on  June  16,  1974) 
and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority  shall  each 
be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of  compensation  of 
$38,190,  The  Secretary  for  the  Majority  (as 


long  as  that  position  is  occupied  by  such 
Incumbent)  may  be  paid  at  a  maximxim  an- 
nual  rate   of   compensation   not   to   exceed 
$38,190.   The    four   Senior   Counsels   In   the 
Office   of   the   Legislative    Counsel    of   the 
Senate  shall  each  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate 
of  compensation   of   $37,620.   The   Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Parliamentarian, 
and  the  Financial  Clerk  may  each  be  paid 
at  a  maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation 
not  to  exceed   $37,620.   The  Administrative 
Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Majority,  the 
Administrative  Assistant  In  the  Office  of  the 
Minority  Leader,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  the  Minority  may  each  be  paid  at  a  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  compensation  not  to 
exceed  $36,765.  The  Administrative  Assistant 
in  the  Office  of  the  Majority  Whip  and  the 
Administrative  Assistant  m  the  Office  of  the 
Minority    Whip    may    each    be    paid    at    a 
maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation  not 
to  exceed  $35,625.  The  two  committee  em- 
ployees referred  to  in  clause   (A),  and  the 
three   committee   employees   referred   to   in 
clause    (B),    of    section    105(e)(3)    of   the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968, 
as  amended  and  modified,  may  each  be  paid 
at  a  maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation 
not  to  exceed  $37,050.  The  four  committee 
employees  referred  to  In  such  clause  (A)  and 
the   sixteen   committee   employees   referred 
to  In  such  clause  (B)  may  each  be  paid  at  a 
maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation  not 
to  exceed  $35,625.  The  one  employee  In  a 
Senator's     office     referred     to     in     section 
105(d)  (2)  (11)    of    such    Act    may    be    paid 
at  a  maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation 
not  to  exceed  $37,050.  Any  officer  or  em- 
ployee whoee  pay  is  subject  to  the  maximum 
limitation  referred  to  in  section  105(f)   of 
such  Act  may  be  paid  at  a  maximum  annual 
rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed  $37,050. 
This  paragraph  does  not  supersede  (1)  any 
provision  of  an  order  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  authorizing  a  higher 
rate  of  compensation,  and  (2)  any  authority 
of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  adjust  rates 
of  compensation  or  limitations  referred  to  in 
this  paragraph  under  section  4  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pay  ComparabUlty  Act  of   1970.  This 
paragraph  is  effective  July  1,  1974. 

6.  Effective  July  1,  1974,  the  last  f\ill  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROVISIONS"  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  Senate  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1972,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Each  officer  or  member  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice force  whose  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  who  performs 
duty  in  addition  to  the  numt>er  of  hours  of 
his  regularly  scheduled  tour  of  duty  for  any 
day  on  or  after  July  1,  1974,  is  entitled  to  be 
paid  compensation  (when  ordered  to  per- 
form such  duty  by  proper  authority)  or  re- 
ceive compensatory  time  off  for  each  such 
additional  hour  of  duty,  except  that  an  of- 
ficer shall  be  entitled  to  such  compensation 
only  upon  a  determination  made  by  the  Capi- 
tol Police  Board  with  respect  to  any  addi- 
tional hours.  Compensation  of  an  c^cer  or 
member  for  each  additional  hour  of  duty 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  his  hourly 
rate  of  compensation  in  the  case  of  an  officer, 
and  at  a  rate  equal  to  one  and  one-half 
times  his  hourly  rate  of  compensation  for  a 
member  of  such  force.  The  hourly  rate  of 
compensation  of  such  officer  or  member  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  his  annual  rate 
of  compensation  by  2,080.  Any  officer  or 
member  entitled  to  be  paid  compensation  for 
such  additional  hours  shall  make  a  writ- 
ten election,  which  is  Irrevocable,  whether  he 
desires  to  be  paid  that  compensation  or  to 
receive  compensatory  time  off  instead  for 
each  such  hour.  Compensation  due  officers 
and  members  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary,  upon  certification  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police  at  the  end  of 


each  calendar  quarter  and  approval  of  the 
Capitol  Police  Board,  from  funds  available 
in  the  Senate  appropriation,  "Salaries,  Of- 
ficers and  Employees"  for  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  additional  hours  of  duty  are  per- 
formed without  regard  to  the  limitations 
specified  therein.  Any  compensatory  time  off 
accrued  and  not  used  by  an  officer  or  member 
at  the  time  he  is  separated  from  service  on 
the  Capitol  Police  force  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  no  lump-sum  amount  shall  be 
pt.d  for  such  accrued  time.  The  Capitol  Po- 
lice Board  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions  to    carry   out   this   paragraph. 

6  Effective  July  1,  1974,  the  first  sentence 
of  section  106(d)(1)(A)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  as  amended 
and  modified,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  aggregate  of  gross  compensation  paid 
employees  in  the  office  of  a  Senator  shaU  not 
exceed  during  each  calendar  year  the  foUow- 
ing: 

••$370,216  if  the  population  of  his  State 
Is  less  than  2,000,000; 

••$381,330  If  such  population  is  2,000,000  but 
less  than  3,000,000;  ^,.^^^ 

'•$408,120  if  such  population  is  3,000,000 
but  less  than  4,000,000; 

'•$442,605  if  such  population  is  4,000,000 
but  less  than  6,000,000; 

"$470,820  If  such  population  is  5,000,000  but 

less  than  7,000,000;  ^^.^  ^ 

•'$500,460  If  such  population  U  7,000,000  but 

less  than  9,000,000;  ^  ^  » 

"$532,665  if  such  population  Is  9.000.000  but 

less  than  10,000,000;  ^»„^ 

"$557,460  If  such  population  Is  10,000,000 

but  less  than  11,000,000; 

"$589,950  if  such  popvilatlon  Is  11,000,000 
but  less  than  12,000,000;  » ,»^  .w, 

"$614,1745  if  such  p<^ulatlon  Is  12,000,000 
but  less  than  13,000,000; 

"$646,380  If  such  population  Is  13,000,000 
but  less  than  15,000,000, 

"$678,015  if  such  popxilation  is  16,000,000 
but  less  than  17,000,000; 

"$709,650  if  such  poptUation  is  17,000,000 
or  more." 

On  page  22.  in  line  17,  strike  out 
"$12,375,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  tliereof 
"$12,059,700". 

On  page  24,  In  line  23,  strike  out 
"$80,045"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$86,100". 

On  page  25,  in  line  4,  strike  out 
"$939,805"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$841,770". 

On  page  25,  beginning  with  line  5, 
insert  the  following  new  language: 

For  an  amount  (to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  for  the  Bub- 
committee  on  Fiscal  Policy,  $135,000,  to  be 
avaUable  untU  December  31, 1974, 

On  page  25,  In  line  12.  strike  out 
"$609,855"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$617,045". 

On  page  25,  in  line  15,  strike  out 
"$348,315"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$354,800". 

On  page  27,  at  the  end  of  line  2,  strike 
out  "$474,900"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$513,360". 

On  page  29,  In  Une  6.  after  "(5)", 
strikeout: 

"to  pay  the  lieutenant  detailed  tmder  the 
authority  of  this  paragraph  the  salary  of 
lieutenant  plus  $1,626  and  such  Increases 
in  basic  compensation  as  may  be  Bub- 
sequently  provided  by  law  so  long  as  this 
position  is  held  by  the  present  inciimbent." 
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and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof : 
to  elevate  and  pay  tbe  lieutenant  detailed 
under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph  the 
rank  and  salary  of  captain  plus  •1,625  and 
such  Increases  in  basic  compensation  as  may 
be  subsequently  provided  by  law  so  long  as 
this  position  Is  held  by  the  present  inciun- 
bent. 

On  page  29,  at  the  end  of  line  15,  insert 
"and  uniform  sergeant". 

On  page  29,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
strike  out  "this  position  is"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "these  positions  are". 

On  page  29,  at  the  end  of  line  19,  strike 
out  "incumbent"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "incumbents". 

On  page  31,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
strike  out  "$347,055"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "1348,760." 

On  page  32,  beginning  with  line  11,  in- 
sert the  following : 

Administrative  Provision 

Section  106(a)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act.  1963,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof: 

"(8)  The  Chief  Guide,  Assistant  Chief 
Ouid»,  and  each  Guide  of  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service  established  under  section  441  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970." 

On  page  32,  in  line  21  strike  out  "$3,- 
500,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,- 
000,000". 

On  page  32,  in  line  21,  strike  out  ",  to 
remain  available  until  expended". 

On  page  34.  in  line  12,  strike  out  "$4,- 
344,500"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$4.- 
428,500". 

On  page  34,  beglning  with  line  21,  in- 
sert the  following  language: 

aESTORATION  OF  WEST  CENTRAL  FRONT  OF  CAPI- 
TOL  AND  MASTER  PLAN  FOR  FUTURE  DEVELOP- 
ICXNT  OF  THE  CAPITOL  GROUNDS  AND  RELATED 
AREAS 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  (1)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Senate  and  House  OfBce 
Building  Commissions  acting  Jointly,  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  restore  the 
West  Central  Front  of  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol (without  change  of  location  or  change 
of  the  present  architectural  appearance 
thereof),  and  there  is  herein  appropriated 
$20,600,000  for  such  purpose:  Provided,  That 
the  Architect  of  the  Capital  under  the  di- 
rection of  such  Commissions  acting  jointly,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into  such 
contracts.  Including  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts.  Incur  such  obligations,  and  make 
such  expenditures  for  personal  and  other 
services  and  other  expenses  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  said  West  Central  Front:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
general  construction  contract  entered  into 
under  this  authority  to  restore  said  West 
Central  Front  shall  be  awarded  on  competi- 
tive bidding  among  selected  responsible  gen- 
eral contractors  approved  by  such  Commls- 
sioLs  upon  the  amount  of  the  fixed  fee  to 
accrue  from  the  performance  of  such  con- 
tract: Provided  further.  That  with  the  ex- 
ception of  any  subcontract  to  be  made  by 
the  general  contractor  for  underpinning, 
foundation,  and  special  restoration  work  and 
work  incidental  and  appurtenant  thereto, 
which  may  be  a  cost-plus-a-flxed-fee  con- 
tract, aU  other  subcontracts  made  by  the 
general  contractor  shall  be  fixed  price  con- 
tracts awarded  on  competitive  bids  received 
from  responsible  subcontractors,  and  (2) 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prepare  studies  and 
develop  a  master  plan  for  future  develc^- 
ments  within  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds,  for  the  future  enlargement  of  such 


branch  as  deemed 
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Grounds  through  the  Acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  areas  In  the  vicinity  thereof, 
and  for  the  future  acquUltlon  aoid  develc^- 
ment  of  other  areas  deemed  appropriate  by 
him  to  include  in  and  iscorporate  as  a  part 
of  such  plan,  in  order  to  provide  within  such 
areas  for  future  expanslpn,  growth,  and  re- 
quirements of  the  legislative  branch  and 
such  parts  of  the  Judlcli 
appropriate  to  Include 
consultation  with  the  1 
and  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States,  and  in  o: 
anticipated  growth  in 

areas,  and  there  Is  herein  appropriated  $300, 
000  for  such  purpose,  to  ie  expended  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  State*,  as  amended:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Archltett  of  the  Capitol  Is 
authorized  to  enter  into  personal  service  and 
other  contracts,  employ  personnel,  confer 
with  and  accept  services  end  assistance  from 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  other  Government  agencies  and  other 
Interested  parties  to  insure  coordinated  plan- 
ning, and  incur  obligations  and  make  ex- 
penditures for  these  and. other  items  deemed 
necessary  to  develop  si|ch  plan:  Provided 
further.  That  upon  completion  of  such  plan, 
the  Architect  of  the  C^itol  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  describing  such  a 
plan,  with  Ulustrated  drawings  and  other 
pertinent  material;  in  all,  $20,900,000  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

On  page  37,  beginning  with  line  13, 
insert  the  following  language: 

The  amount  of  $250,000  of  the  appropria- 
tion under  this  head  for  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
for  modifications  to  and  replacement  of  ex- 
isting traffic  signals  and  Installation  of  addi- 
tional traffic  signals  and  all  items  appur- 
tenant thereto.  Is  hereHy  continued  avail- 
able  untU  June   30,   1915. 

SENATE    OFFICE    ^UILDINGS 

For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  items  and 
supplies.  Including  fur^ture,  furnishings, 
and  equipment,  and  forj  labor  and  material 
incident  thereto,  and  lepalrs  thereof,  for 
purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel,  and 
for  personal  and  other  services;  for  the  care 
and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings; 
including  the  subway  and  subway  transpor- 
tation systems  connecting  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  with  the  Capital;  uniforms  or  al- 
lowances therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902),  prevention  and  eradica- 
tion of  Insect  and  other  Bests  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended;  to  be  expendfcd  under  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  ^e  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  In  all,  $6,620,800. 

SENATE    CA^GK 

For  maintenance,  repairs,  alterations,  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  bnd  all  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  $103,300.    [ 

On  page  41,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
strike  out  "$48,432,500"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  $48,572,500". 

On  page  41,  in  line  4,  strike  out  $3,- 
063,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,- 
778,000". 

On  page  41,  in  line  1  3,  strike  out  "$5,- 
798,600"  and  insert  in 
879,985". 

On  page  41,  In  lite  4,  strike  out 
"$3,063,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,778,000". 

On  page  43,  at  the 
21,  strike  out  "$3,312,300"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$3,325,000". 

On  page  46,  beglnaing  with  line  9, 
Insert  the  following  laaaguage: 

Funds  available  to  tlie  Library  of  Con- 
gress may  be  expended  U  provide  additional 
parking   facilities   for  l4brary   of   Congress 
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lieu  thereof  "$5,- 


beglnning  of  line 


22,  strike  out 
lieu  thereof 


employees  In  an  area  or  an  as  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  outside  the  lln  its  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  grounds,  and  to  provide  for 
transportation  of  such  einployees  to  and 
from  such  area  or  areas  stod  the  Library  of 
Congress  grounds  without  regard  to  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  31  tJB.C.  638a(c)  (2). 

On  page  47,  at  the  end  of  line  2,  strike 
out  "$88,136,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$75,000,000".       | 

On  page  47,  in  line  21,  ptrike  out  "$36  - 
078,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$36,- 
000.000". 

On  page  47,   in  line 
"$300,000"   and   insert  in 
"$222,000". 

On  page  48,  in  link  7,  strike  out 
"$12,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'•$6,000,000". 

On  page  50,  in  line  1,  itrike  out  $121,- 
834,000"  and  insert  in  liew  thereof  "$121,- 
376,000".  j 

On  page  50,  In  line  23,  strike  out 
"$1,650,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,628,000".  I 

On  page  52,  beginning  with  line  1,  in- 
sert the  following  language : 

Sec.  105.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  for  pay- 
ing to  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  In  excess  of  90  per 
centum  of  the  standard  lev^l  user  charge  es- 
tablished pxu^uant  to  section  210 (J)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Admii^lstratlve  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amendedL  for  space  and 
■  services.  T 

Sec.  106.  Notwlthstandini  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  citizenshlpi  or  nationality  of 
Karln  Birgitta  Holmen  sh^  not  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  from  paying  com- 
pensation to  the  said  Karln  Birgitta  Holmen 
while  serving  as  an  emplojlee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  cominager,  who  has 
been  of  great  help  to  lie,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bchweiker)  . 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I4r.  President,  I 
want  to  endorse  the  ccsnments  of  the 
distingiiished  Senator  fr^m  South  Caro- 
lina <Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  wio  is  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill.  I  alsa  want  to  com- 
ment on  the  outstanding  contribution 
Senator  Cotton  has  madie  on  this  bill,  as 
well  as  the  legislative  ap|>ropriation  bills 
for  the  last  8  years.  I  regfet  that  Senator 
Cotton  cannot  be  here  today  to  support 
this  bill  as  he  has  so  ably  done  in  the 
past.  I  understand  Senator  Cotton  some 
years  ago  originated  the  newsletter  tech- 
nique that  we  all  use  now  to  keep  our 
constituents  informed.  QThe  innovative 
idea  is  only  one  of  many  ^hat  he  has  con- 
tributed and  supported  lover  the  years. 
I  also  want  to  say  that  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  ha^  provided  pi'o- 
gressive  and  f arsighted  [  leadership  for 
this  committee.  I  am  proud  to  work  with 
him  and  look  forward  to  la  continued  as- 
sociation on  this  subcommittee. 

This  bill  provides  additional  features 
to  assist  all  of  us  in  modernizing  our  of- 
fices and  becoming  morel  efScient  in  our 
responsibilities  by  increasing  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  computer  center,  the 
microfilm  center,  library  research  serv- 
ices, and  the  GAO.  In  addition.  It  provides 
a  second  WATTS  line  for  each  Senator 
which  will  significantly  improve  commu- 
nications with  our  constituents. 

Last  year  we  authorized  the  General 
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Services  Administration  to  charge  all 
Government  agencies,  including  the  Con- 
giess.  the  fair  market  value  for  space 
occupied.  Heretofore,  the  GSA  was  pro- 
vided fimds  by  means  of  direct  appro- 
priations for  the  lease  or  rental  space,  as 
well  as  maintenance  of  space  occupied 
by  all  Government  agencies.  This  change 
in  the  method  of  funding  for  offices  in 
each  State  for  each  Senator  has  created 
a  situation  which  could  be  misused  or 
possibly  create  a  problem  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  hopefully  prevent  such  a 
situation  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  the  maximtun  amount 
of  space  each  Member  would  be  entitled 
to  relative  to  the  population  of  his  State. 
In  no  case  does  this  recommendation  re- 
duce the  present  space  occupied  by  a 
Senator.  In  many  instances  this  alloca- 
tion is  greater  than  that  presently  uti- 
lized. Further,  the  bill  removes  the  three- 
office  restriction  previously  imposed. 

Needless  to  say,  this  bill  does  not  do  all 
things  to  meet  everyone's  requirements, 
but  it  does  provide  for  significant  im- 
provements in  helping  the  Senate  to  at- 
tain more  efficiency  and  better  manage- 
ment over  Itself. 

Again,  I  join  the  chairman  in  urging 
your  support  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Record 
the  up-to-date  cost  estimate  on  restoring 
the  west-central  front  of  the  Capitol,  as 
shown  in  the  letter  of  June  3,  1974,  from 
Thomas  C.  Kavanagh,  transmitting  the 
revised  cost  estimate  be  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  the 
record  on  this  important  project  will  be 
complete. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

June  3, 1974. 

Re  U.S.  Capitol— Restoration  of  the  west- 
central  front. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
V.S.  Senator.  South  Carolina, 
V.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hollinos:  In  response  to 
your  request,  an  update  of  our  original  esti- 
mate for  restoration  ol  the  West  Central 
Fnmt,  assuming  construction  to  start  one 
year  from  now  (July  1.  1075)  and  escalating 
at  12%  per  year,  compounded,  is  as  foUows: 

1.  Scheme  1 — Painted  Sandstone  Finish 
$20,600,000  (Our  recommended  approach). 

2.  Scheme  2 — Exposed  Sandstone  Finish 
$21300.000. 

Very  truly  yoiirs, 

Thomas  C.  Kavanach. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  19  between  lines  6  and  7,  add  the 
following: 

Any  witness  requested  to  appear  before  the 
Majority  Policy  Committee  or  the  Minority 
PoUcy  Committee  shall  be  entitled  to  a  wit- 
ness fee  for  each  full  day  spent  in  traveling 
to  and  from  the  place  at  which  he  U  to  t4>- 
pear,  and  reimbursement  of  actual  and  neces- 


sary transportation  expenses  Incurred  In 
traveling  to  and  from  that  place,  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  those  rates  paid  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  committees  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  riANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    I    did    not    quite 
understand   the   amendment.   For   wit- 
nesses who  appear  where? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  the  respec- 
tive pohcy  committees.  When  that  hap- 
pens nowadays,  we  pay  them  their  trans- 
portation, but  we  have  to  swear  them  in 
as  officials  of  the  Senate  for  the  one  day 
they  appear  before  us.  This  makes  it 
clearcut,  it  simplifies  the  whole  proce- 
dure, and  is  a  lot  easier  to  administer. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  I  do  not  want  to 
raise  a  question  about  that.  I  had  no  in- 
formation about  it,  and  no  knowledge 
that  it  would  be  offered.  We  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand.  I 
should  have  discussed  it  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  all  right;  I 
just  want  to  understand  it.  Have  the 
committees  heretofore  been  paying  wit- 
ness fees  to  witnesses  who  appear  before 
them? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  they  did  not 
have  the  specific  authority  under  the 
statute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  we  took  them 
out  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  pol- 
icy committees ;  but  in  order  to  do  so,  the 
witnesses  had  to  be  sworn  in,  and  for  the 
day  they  were  employees  of  the  Senate. 
This  faces  up  to  the  issue,  and  works  it 
out  clearly. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  This  provides  the 
mechanism.  I  did  go  over  it  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  and  we 
agreed.  It  is  my  mistake  that  I  did  not 
mention  it  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfieu))  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  present  to  the  Senate  a  situation 
which  has  been  festering  and  which 
should  be  brought  out  and  which  is,  in  my 
judgment,  most  unfair  to  the  stafC  of  the 
minority  on  the  Joint  Ec<»iomic  Com- 
mittee. The  J'^int  Economic  Committee, 
it  wiU  be  aoted,  is  dealt  with  on  page  25 
of  the  bill  and  on  page  18  of  the  report 
on  the  bill. 


The  real  problem,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  participation  of  the  minority — 
I  am  the  ranking  minority  member — 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  been  suppressed. 
This  matter  has  suffered  from  a  dearth 
of  Itnowledge  and  information.  The 
minority  has  3  staff  members  on  the 
committee  and  the  majority  hsis  22.  This 
is  outside  the  administrative  staff,  so 
it  is  executive  staff.  So  the  minority  has 
3  and  the  majority  has  22. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  a  ranking  member  can 
often  pry  these  things  loose  if  he  simply 
blocks  everything  the  chairman  wants 
to  do.  I  am  pretty  well  known  for  not 
desiring  to  operate  in  that  way,  yet  I 
may  be  thrown  into  that  position  because 
I  seem  unable  to  get  any  relief  whatever 
in  any  other  way. 

Tlie  amount  is  miniscule.  It  is  hardly 
worth  talking  about — $50,000 — ^to  try  to 
do  something  to  help  the  minority  staff. 
It  especially  needs  it  now,  and  for  these 
reasons: 


The  Appropriations  Committee  has  de- 
nied the  item  for  a  new  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Growth.  The  House,  however, 
has  allowed  that  item.  My  belief  is.  in 
looking  at  the  cold  realities,  that  there  is 
certainly  a  50-percent  chance  the  sub- 
committee win  come  into  being  In  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  that  it 
will  be  financed.  There  Is  a  50-percent 
chance  that  the  Senate  will  recede  to  the 
House.  If  it  does,  it  already  takes  our 
staff,  which  is  breaking  its  back,  3 
against  22,  and  which  Is  a  tremendously 
added  burden  on  it  without  any  staffing 
whatever;  because  the  particular  com- 
mittee that  I  mention  wiH  survey  the 
whole  economic  future  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  a  very  ambitious  project. 
I  am  for  the  project — it  is  a  sound  thing 
to  do — but  it  is  a  very  ambitious  proj- 
ect, and  the  minority  wHl  be  drowned  in 
it.  It  will  take  at  least  one  staff  member 
and  a  secretary,  which  is  all  I  am  plead- 
ing for. 

What  I  wish  to  say  to  the  committee  is 
this :  In  full  recognition  of  whatever  may 
have  occurred  or  may  not  occur,  when 
we  go  to  conference,  at  least  I  would 
hope,  in  all  fairness,  that  we  would  take 
our  thing  to  conference  too,  and  then  we 
can  assess  it,  and  if  we  are  compelled  to 
yielr'  on  this  new  sul>committee,  ii^etha: 
you  should  do  anything  for  us,  if  we  go 
out  the  window  in  that  case,  there  is 
nothing  I  can  do  about  it;  but  at  least 
I  will  say  that  you  have  all  the  facts. 
But  this  way,  we  are  completely  out  of 
court.  We  get  nothing  here.  The  Senate 
c(Hnmittee  gives  nothing.  It  may  have  to 
recede.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will.  Maybe 
it  will  not.  I  do  not  know.  It  may  have 
to  recede  on  the  major  points.  If  it  does, 
then  we  still  get  nothing,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill.  So  I  asked  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  I  say,  the  amotmt  is  miniscule.  but 
as  a  matter  of  fairness  I  wanted  to  state 
the  situation  and  indicate  that  at  the 
conference,  at  least,  there  is  a  chance 
when  the  facts  are  stated.  If  we  recede, 
we  will  at  least  have  cocuidered  the  prob- 
lem with  the  minority  and  give  it  some 
staffing  if  It  Is  thought  QiaX  It  is  deserved. 
Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponding to  our  distinguldied  ooUetcue 
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from  New  York,  this  brings  into  consid- 
eration several  facts. 

In  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  we 
had  the  same  request  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  last  year 
at  the  time  the  Senate  had  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, presided  over  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  At  that  par- 
ticular time,  Senator  Proxmire  said  he 
always  felt  that  those  who  serve  as  staff 
members  of  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
were  serving  the  whole  committee  and 
not  serving  as  minority  or  majority.  I  am 
informed  that  was  the  practice  for  many 
years  until  a  division  of  the  staff  had  re- 
cently been  injected  into  committee  op- 
erations. 

The  fact  is,  and  I  am  looking  at  the 
staff  list,  and  the  total  of  the  minority 
staff  is  four.  I  am  told  that  of  that  four, 
that  is  three  professional  staff  and  the 
minority  secretary,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  has  two.  Senator 
Proxmire  did  not  approve  this  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  did  not  ask 
for  it  when  we  had  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  in  a  sense,  over  on  the  Sen- 
ate side.  Now  it  is  on  the  House  side.  We 
felt,  in  looking  at  this  particular  request, 
that  we  did  not  have  a  request  from  the 
House,  namely,  the  chairman.  Repre- 
sentative Patman,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  added  on  to  it  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  because  it  had  not  been 
asked  for  by  the  committee. 

Second  was  the  consideration  of  all 
the  functions  and  the  work  of  each  one 
of  the  several  senatorial  committees  and 
a  number  of  joint  committees.  Each 
Member  serving  on  the  committee  thinks 
that  his  work  is  more  important.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  does  not 
handle  any  legislation.  In  fact,  in  the 
view  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  it  is  already 
overstaffed.  We  noted  that  of  some  30 
positions,  16  are  professional  and  14  are 
clerical;  whereas  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee  has  only  23,  and  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  a  ratio  of  5 
professionals  to  3  clerical.  There  was 
not  casual  consideration  of  this  but, 
rather,  direct  consideration,  particularly 
with  the  minority  members  present. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  was 
present  when  this  was  considered.  We 
had  three  minority  members  and  myself 
present  In  the  subcommittee.  I  candidly 
expressed  to  them  that  I  did  not  want 
to  get  Into  a  hiatus  on  minority  and 
majority;  that  I  did  not  want  to  treat  a 
colleague  unfairly,  but  to  do  what  was 
good  for  all,  and  how  did  they  feel  about 
It.  The  vote  was,  on  this  particular  item, 
that  It  be  denied.  The  very  reasonable 
and  persuasive  arguments  made  were  to 
go  ahead,  take  the  committee,  and  stand 
our  chances.  We  also  had  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  staff  for  a 
new  subcommittee  out  of  the  $114,000. 
Again,  there  was  a  denial  to  a  colleague. 
There  was  no  question  about  Its  coming 
Into  being.  It  is  in  being.  It  has  con- 
ducted the  hearings,  to  my  knowledge, 
for  the  past  few  weeks. 

Even  the  suggestion  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  we  take  at  least 
the  staff  man  and  one  secretary  was  voted 
down  in  the  subcommittee.  There  was  a 
third  request  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  he  have  an  additional  staff 


member  on  the  Joint  Ebonomic  Commit- 
tee. So,  in  fairness  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  Appromiations  Commit- 
tee did  consider  it;  that  is,  the  subcom- 
mittee did.  While  it  is  yery  reasonable  to 
say  that  this  Is  a  snail  amoimt  in  a 
multimlllion  dollar  bil — only  $50,000 — 
we  would  be  compel  ed  to  put  those 
amendments  to  a  vote.  As  one  goes,  they 
would  all  have  to  go  t<  a  vote.  I  am  not 
going  to  get  upset.  It  will  not  make  or 
break  Senate  procedun  is.  But  it  was  dis- 
cussed. I  brought  it  up!  in  detail  because 
I  presided  when  the  aenator  from  New 
York  was  diligent  enough  to  come  and 
present  his  complaint  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. Other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
were  not  present  at  that  time,  so  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  present  all  the 
facts  as  fully  and  as  f  lirly  as  I  could.  I 
have  done  that,  but  th  e  vote  was  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Pre  iident,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  allow  me  to  n  ply,  first  as  to  his 
argument  about  last  y  sar,  here  was  the 
situation,  as  I  understa  nd  it,  last  year. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  asked 
for  a  $90,000  increase,  off  which  one-third 
was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  minority.  The 
Joint  Economic  Coninittee  was  not 
given  the  total  amoim ,  of  the  Increase; 
it  was  given  some  inci|ease,  but  not  the 
$90,000.  Thereupon,  as  has  happened 
now  for  a  period  of  t  me,  nothing  was 
done  about  the  minority.  It  was  simply 
overlooked.  It  was  slmi  ly  not  dealt  with. 
That  is  exactly  what  seems  to  be  the 
general  situation.  Somjhow  or  other.  In 
this  particular  case,  where  minority 
stafiQng  is  so  lamentabl; '  out  of  line — and 
incidentally,  the  Senat<  r  said  "I  have" — 
these  happen  to  be  tw)  people  who  are 
highly  trained  professional  economists, 
and  the  majority  is  delighted  to  have 
them  associated  with  lis  work.  They  are 
strictly  professionals. 

If  we  do  get  another  member,  it  will  be 
at  the  selection  of  the  aggregate  minor- 
ity. I  have  always  operated  that  way  In 
all  committees  on  whicl^  I  have  the  rank- 
ing position.  T 

In  this  case,  It  reallf  is  basically  un- 
fair. It  has  been  suffocated  and  not  dealt 
with  simply  because  nobody  has  cared. 
After  all,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator,  if  the 
majority  wishes  simply  to  be  arbitrary  it 
can  deny  the  minority  anything.  It  can 
deny  any  staff  to  the  minority.  There 
have  been  big  fights  about  this  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  as  I  said  when  I  began,  a  ranking 
minority  member  can  i  lake  himself  very 
obnoxious,  and  If  I  anj^  reduced  to  that. 
I  will  have  to  be.  I  do  not  want  to  be.  It 
is  not  my  nature.  The  Senator  knows  me 
weU.  1 

So  I  suggested  as  the  only  feasible 
course  that  inasmuch  as  the  Bentsen 
proposition  is  going  to  conference — It 
win,  because  the  Houee  put  it  in  the 
bill — let  us  at  least  takt  this  one  to  con- 
ference, If  we  want  t<)  put  it  on  that 
basis,  strictly  as  a  courtesy  to  a  Senator. 

I  feel  that  we  have  been  very  badly 
and  imfalrly  used,  and  I  cannot  seem  to 
get  relief  in  any  other; place.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  put  It  on  that  basis. 
There  is  nothing  personal  about  It.  It  Is 
Just  a  matter  of  doingi  a  big  job  which 
will  now  get  bigger  because  of  the  new 
Bentsen  subcommittee.  That  Is  what  I 
am  reaUy  submitting  t4  the  Senator. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  In  all 


fairness  to  the 


ae   of    it 
not  give 


was 
any 


Appropriations  CommltU  e,  I  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  by  saying 
that  If  he  has  not  been  a  ble  to  persuade 
his  own  colleagues  on  th »  very  commit- 
tee that  we  have  undisr  discussion — 
namely,  one  whose  need:  and  affairs  he 
would  be  far  more  intim  ute  with — if  he 
cannot  get  his  own  Joint  ilconomic  Com- 
mittee to  ask  for  it,  why  should  he  expect 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee — 
which  is  trying  its  level  best  to  cut  back 
expenditures — to  approvi  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  [like  to  answer 
that,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  jet  the  majority 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Cpmmittee  to  do 
that,  though  really  it  hae  been  done  by 
just  not  doing  it.  As  I  say^  they  asked  for 
an  increase  before, 
granted.  They  simply  dl 
part  of  it  to  the  minorit 

So  far  as  the  member 
priations  Committee  are 
of  the  minority  was  th 
The  Senator  said  that 

The  Senator  from  Pe. 
ScHWEiKER)  is  here.  I  un 
in  mind  raising  this  q 
not  have  the  opportunit 
apparently  discussed  in 

As  to  Senator  Cotton 'i 
the  matter,  I  really  do  _ 

I  will  tell  the  Senator 
does  take  It,  at  least  so 
eligible  if  the  other  matte 

majority  is  acted  upon,  ^ 

personally  to  talk  with  each  of  the  con 
ferees  and  endeavor  to  present  the  mat- 
ter to  them  and  to  persuade  them  in  the 
premise. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  P 
particular  matter  I  yield 
of  the  minority  membe 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
to  whether  he  wishes  to 
posal  of  the  dlstingulshei 
New  York  and  take  it 
gent  basis. 

I    see    that    Senator    „ 

smiling  with  glee  because  I  have  put  him 
on  the  spot.  [Laughter.] 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  tWank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  thitk  that,  imder 
these  circumstances,  w^  will  take  it 
and  see  where  we  can  go  from  there. 
So  long  as  the  Senator  flrom  New  York 
proposes  It  on  that  basIsJ  I  think  It  is  a 
fair  proposal.  1 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  thfe  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Has  the  amendment 
been  reported,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pres^ent,  I  call  up 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  O^TTCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  line  4,  Striki  out  "841,  770" 
and  Insert  "894,  176". 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  |time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  Itlme. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  Th((  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  ag;  reed  to. 
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of  the  Appro- 
(ioncemed,  none 
re  to  hear  me. 
self. 

isylvania  (Mr. 
ijerstand  he  had 
bstion,  but  did 
j  because  it  was 
lis  absence. 
I  Impressions  of 

ot  know. 

now  that  if  he 
a,t  It  could  be 
I  of  the  Bentsen 

will  imdertake 


esident,  on  this 
>  the  judgment 

the  Senator 
fecHWEiKER),  as 
liccept  the  pro- 
i  Senator,  from 

that  contin- 

I SCHWEIKER      is 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HOIAINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlH 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Kennedy  et  al.,  amendment  occur  at 
3 :  30  p.m.  cm  Monday  next,  to  be  followed 
by  a  vote  on  the  Allen  amendment  on 
that  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — may  it  be  understood,  as  a 
part  of  that  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, that  tabling  motions  as  to  either 
amendment  will  not  be  in  order? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  be  a  straight  up  or  down  vote,  with 
no  tabling  motions,  and  there  would  be 
a  half  hour  on  both  amendments  to- 
gether, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  the 
minority  leader  or  whomever  he  may 

designate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  wHl  be  a  part  of  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  understand  the 
situation?  Will  we  vote  at  3:30? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  on  the  first 
amendment,  on  Monday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  woiild  it 
be  discommoding  the  majority  leader  too 
much  to  make  it  4  p.m.?  I  will  come  In, 
but  my  plane  will  arrive  a  little  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  change  the  time  to  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  vote  on  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment will  be  one  vote;  It  will  not  be  a 
divisible  vote^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  two 
separate  votes,  first  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment    and    then    on    the    Allen 

amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  vote  is  not  divisible 
in  this  instance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  It  be  divi- 
sible. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  object. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor want  It  that  way? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  What  was  the  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Chair  said  that 
the  amendment  would  be  indivisible. 

Mr.  BROCK  That  is  just  the  Kennedy 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  just  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  majority  leader  spoke  of  the 
first  vote  on  the  Kennedy  amendment, 
which  Is  the  package  amendment  about 
which  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right,  and 
which  b  Indivisible. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then  the  second  vote 
would  be  on  the  so-called  Allen  unend- 
ment,  with  or  without  the  Kennedy  sub- 


stitute, depending  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  first  vote.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AliiEN.  I  thank  Vtie  dlstlngirished 

Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask, 
in  the  event  the  Kennedy  amendment  or 
the  package  amendment  fails,  that  we 
have  at  least  a  half  hour,  equally  divided, 
before  we  vote  on  the  AUen  amendment? 
That  would  be  in  the  event  that  the 
Kennedy  amendment  should  be  rejected. 
If  it  is  agreed  to,  we  would  be  voting 
on  the  same  thing  again,  which  would 
be  all  right,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
If  the  Kermedy  amendment  fails  and  we 
then  vote  on  the  Allen  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  for 
a  debate  of  15  minutes  on  each  side  be- 
fore we  vote  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  that  basis,  I  will 
add  another  half  hour. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  only  in  the  event  that 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  or  that  offered 
by  the  Senator  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  other  Senators,  is  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  Kennedy 
amendment  should  be  adopted  to  the 
Allen  amendment,  and  then  the  Allen 
amendment,  as  amended,  should  be 
adopted,  the  language  of  the  Kennedy 
amendment  would  be  frozen  into  the  bill. 
It  could  not  thereafter  be  amended,  could 
it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Or  stricken. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Or  stricken  in  any  way. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  di- 
rectly. All  after  the  enacting  clause  could 
be  stricken  and  changes  made. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
imderstand  the  Chair's  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  proper  to  strike  out  aU  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  or  something  of  that  na- 
ture. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see.  But  not  merely  por- 
tions of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  that 
would  not  be  proper. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 

have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object.  I  just  want 
to  express  appreciation  and  support  for 
the  action  that  is  being  requested  by  the 
majority  leader.  I  think  this  will  move 
us  to  a  resolution  of  the  particular  di- 
lemma in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and 
hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the  amendment. 

I  have  every  intention  of  voting  for 
the  Allen  amendment  myself,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  take  up  amend- 
ment No.  1443  and  dispose  of  it  part  by 
part,  as  we  initially  intended  to  do. 

We  will  be  doing  this  1  week  later 
than  we  intended  to  do  It,  but  hopefully 
we  wHl  t>e  afforded  that  opportimity. 
I  thank  the  leadership  for  the  coopera- 
tion they  have  given  us  and  the  good 
faith  they  have  shown  in  meeting  their 
commitment  by  pennitting  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  tax  refoiin  and  the  tax 

equity  amendments.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 


objection  to  the  several  requests  of  the 
majority  leader? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  and  all 
other  Senators  who  cooperated. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  14012)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recc^cnized. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hatha  WAT).    

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

Beg.  .  Section  502(b)  of  the  Mutiial  Se- 
curity Act  of  1854  '22  VJ&.C.  1754  (b)).  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  foreign  currency,  is 
amended  by  striking  -out  the  last  two  sen- 
tences and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Each  member  or  employee  of  any 
such  committee  shall  make,  to  the  chairman 
of  such  committee  in  eiccoTdance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  such  committee,  an 
Itemized  report  showing  the  amounts  and 
dollar  equivalent  values  of  each  such  foreign 
currency  expended  and  the  amounts  of  dollar 
expenditures  made  from  appropriated  funds 
in  connection  with  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  purposes  of  the 
expenditure.  Including  lodging,  meals,  trans- 
portation, and  other  purposes.  Within  the 
first  sixty  days  that  Congreas  is  in  aeasioa 
in  each  calendar  year,  the  chairman  of  such 
committee  shall  prepare  a  consolidated  re- 
port showing  the  total  itemized  expenditures 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  of  the 
committee  and  each  subcommittee  thereof, 
and  of  each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  or  subcommittee,  and  shall  for- 
ward such  consolidated  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (If  the  committee 
be  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  a  Joint  committee  whose  funds  are 
dlsbiirsed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  (if  the  committee  be  a  Senate  com- 
mittee or  Joint  Committee  whose  funds  are 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate). 
Each  such  report  submitted  by  each  com- 
mittee shaU  be  published  In  the  0>ngres- 
slonal  Record  within  ten  legislative  days 
after  receipt  by  the  Committee  of  House 
Administration  or  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate.". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
many  of  us  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  the  requirement  for  full  public  dis- 
closure of  foreign  travel  expanses  of 
Members  of  Congress  had  been  quietly 
eliminated.  This  amendment  would  sim- 
ply reinstate  that  requirement. 

In  1961.  the  Ccmgress  imssed  a  law  re- 
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quiring  an  annual  accounting  in  the 
Congressional  Recoho  of  appropriated 
funds  or  excess  foreign  currency  used  as 
expense  money  by  Congressmen,  Sen- 
ators, and  staff  members  traveling 
abroad  on  official  business.  These  an- 
nual reports  were  not  perfect — they  did 
not  cover  all  travel  costs — but  they  did 
provide  some  measure  of  accountability, 
•niey  hisured  that  the  public,  through 
the  news  media,  could  easily  ascertain 
which  Members  of  Congress  were  travel- 
ing abroad,  where  they  were  going, 
and  at  what  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  requirement  certainly  did  not  in- 
hibit legitimate  travel — a  report  by  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  showed  that  for- 
eign travel  costs  have  averaged  about  $1 
million  in  recent  years.  Nor,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, did  the  requirement  prevent  any 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  traveling  at 
Government  expense.  But  at  least  the 
reports  made  it  more  likely  that  the 
public  would  know  of  such  abuses  if  they 
occurred. 

Now  that  requirement  has  been  re- 
moved. Now  anyone  with  any  interest  in 
these  matters  must  visit  each  of  the 
standing  committees  of  Congress  to  dig 
out  such  travel  Information.  There,  they 
have  access  to  a  State  Department  re- 
port of  each  committee's  travel  activity. 
But  there  is  some  question  whether  those 
reports  are  as  complete  or  as  accurate 
as  the  composite  accounting  that  used  to 
be  required  in  the  Record  every  year. 

The  opponents  of  the  reporting  re- 
quirement have  argued  that  printing  the 
travel  records  cost  $8,000  or  $9,000. 

But  with  travel  expenses  running  $1 
mUllon  each  year,  surely  the  taxpayers 
will  accept  the  expenditure  of  such  a 
small  sum  so  they  can  find  out  what's 
going  on. 

None  of  this  is  meant  to  imply  that 
most  congressional  travel  is  not  justified, 
any  more  than  campaign  financing  dis- 
closure implies  that  all  politicians  are 
"on  the  take."  Both  kinds  of  disclosure 
are  simply  necessary  checks  on  govern- 
mental activity,  extensions  of  the  people's 
right  to  know  what  their  Government  Is 
doing. 

The  amendment  before  us  will  simply 
reinstate  a  statute  that  had  been  on  the 
books  for  13  years,  until  last  fall.  Its  ap- 
proval would  be  a  small,  but  very  neces- 
sary, signal  to  the  American  people  that 
they  can  expect  Congress  to  live  up  to  its 
responsibilities  and  to  conduct  its  busi- 
ness as  openly  as  possible. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  I  see  this  amend- 
ment as  a  temporary  step — I  would  hope 
to  introduce  a  bill  soon  which  would  re- 
quire reporting  directly  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
texts  of  the  Congressional  Quarterly  Re- 
port and  a  related  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Congressional  Quarterly  Report, 

May  18,  1974] 
FoBCiGN  Tbavel:   Congress  Ptrrs  Lid  ok 

PWBUC  DlSCLOSXTBE 

Congress  has  drawn  a  cvirtaln  over  many 
previously  public  details  of  foreign  travel  by 
Its  membeiB  and  their  committee  staffs,  mak- 
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Ing  It  Impossible  to  determine  the  duration 
and  total  costs  of  official  trips  abroad. 

Since  1961,  federal  law  required  publication 
In  the  CoTiffressional  Record  of  reports  on 
both  tax  dollars  and  the  ddllar  equivalent  of 
foreign  currency  spent  overseas  by  each 
traveling  member  of  Cotigress.  Although 
these  reports  did  not  fully  account  for  all 
travel  costs,  Congressional 
showed  the  totals  cUmbini  to  $1,114,386  in 
1971  and  $955,820  in  1972. 

No  such  accounting  wil 
1973  because  of  a  change 
neered  by  Rep.  Wayne  L 
chairman  of  the  subcomm 
nated  the  action.  In  Octol  er  1973,  Congress 
passed    a    State    Department    authorization 
bill  containing  a  Hays-back  sd  provision  elim- 
inating the  requirement  fof 
Congressional  Record. 

Hays  claimed  he  change^  the  old  law  to 
trim  down  the  Record, 
weren't  going  to  spend  eight  or  nine  thous- 
and dollars  to  let  you  gu  rs  (reporters)  do 
your  stories  on  congressioni  ,1  travel,"  he  said. 
He  told  Congressional  Qua  terly  that  "there 
was  no  desire  on  anyone's  part  to  cover  up 
anything." 

For  a  long  time.  Hays  fcid,  he  has  been 
"trying  to  cut  the  size  of  i  lie  Record  down' 
and  that  "this  was  Just  ai  lother  useless  bit 
of  using  up  space  in  the  Ba  cord." 
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Close    scrutiny    of    the 
checks  with  congressional 
show  that  the  Impact  of 
to  substantially  reverse 
form  efforts  aimed  at 
foreign  travel  and  providing 
closure. 

Under  the  revised  law 
down   by  committee   and 
longer   be   published   in 
Record.  And  committees 
quired  to  submit  to  public 
arate    accounting   of   tax 
travel    for    members    and 
ployees. 

There  will  be  no  way  tc 
of  arrival  and  departures 
tries,  making  it  Impossible 
senators  and  representatives 

While   there   will   be   mu^h 
tlon   made   public,   the 
staffs  win  be  receiving  mor^ 
day  of  foreign  travel.  In 
ment  deleting  the  reportini 
the  law,  Congress  voted  it^lf 
Increase  in  dally  travel 
to  $75  per  day. 

The  revised  law  does  saj 
mlttee  of  Congress  shall 
public  Inspection  a  State 
on  the  dollar  equivalent  of 
spent  by  each   member  a: 
even    this    limited    report 
available  when  a  Congressi<|naI 
porter  checked  10 

At  several  committees, 
the  State  Department 
able.   At   one,   an   official 
heard   of   the   new   law. 
staff  members  warned  that 
ment  reports  contained 

At  the  House  Banking 
mlttee,  the  State   Departnlent 
produced,  but  the  report*  r 
ahead  and  make  a  copy  if 
are  errors  In  it  but  go 
copy."  The  report  containejl 
value  of  foreign  currency 
member,  the  month  of  th< 
a  notation  that  the  type 
an  "advance,"  "local  transi^rtatlon 
fund."  The  currency  was 
try  but   there   were   not 
confirmation  that  the 
spent. 
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the  old  reporting  law  required  each  commit- 
tee to  prepare  a  consolidated,  itemized  ex- 
penditure report  from  all  sources — members' 
Kid  committee  records  as  wejl  as  the  State 
Department  report  on  use  df  foreign  cur- 
rencies— within  60  days  of  tl£  beginning  of 
each  session  of  Congress.  fThe  new  law 
provides  only  for  inspection  (of  the  Umlted 
State  Department  report  ana  contains  no 
deadline  for  Ite  verification.] 

Furthermore,  some  commltiees  apparently 
do  not  intend  to  allow  photocopying  of  the 
reports.  A  clerk  at  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  committee  said  that  khe  would  not 
permit  photocopying  becauserso  many  peo- 
ple want  It,  all  I  would  be  doing  would  be 
making  copies."  T 

In  the  1973  Congressional  Record,  a  total 
of  12  Senate  committees,  and  three  joint 
committees  made  what  were  ^  be  their  final 
detailed  reports.  With  warnli^gs  of  "errors," 
the  limited  Information  in  the  State  De- 
partment report,  the  necessltj  to  copy  docu- 
ments by  hand  and  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  disclosure  at  some  of  these  J31  committees, 
the  prospects  for  any  meanlflgful  disclosure 
appeared  bleak.  ] 

Paul  Nelson,  staff  director!  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Comnilttee.  gave  the 
CQ  reporter  a  copy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment report  and  a  brief  lecture.  "Let  me  tell 
you  first  that  the  press  does  a  damn  poor 
Job  of  reporting  foreign  travel,"  Nelson  said. 
"But   I   think   every   membi   of   Congress 

should  be  required  to  get  hii out  of 

the  country  every  year."  ] 

The  report  handed  the  reporter  showed 
that  Nelson  had  received  the  doUar  equiva- 
lent of  $12,174.49  In  foreign  cjurency  In  1973. 
This  includes  $7,562  In  Kenyjin  currency  In 
September  1973  under  a  trai^ctlon  labeled 
"local  transportation."  Thf  report  also 
showed  Nelson  receiving  another  $2,446.56  In 
Italian  currency  In  the  sam^  month  under 
another  transaction  labeled!  "local  trans- 
portation." Nelson  later  said  he  was  paying 
transportation  expenses  for  cqmmlttee  mem- 
bers vUltlng  Kenya  and  Italjr,  but  the  re- 
port does  not  break  down  tha  figures  in  this 
manner. 

UNREPORTED  SPE^ 

Members  of  Congress  have  jseveral  sources 
of  funds  available  when  theyt  travel  abroad. 
The  main  categories  are  |  "appropriated 
funds"  and  "counterpart"  f^rnds.  The  ap- 
propriated funds  are  moneys  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  pay  committee  expenses.  Includ- 
ing travel.  The  counterpart  funds  are  for- 
eign currencies  held  by  American  embassies. 

Under  the  new  version  of  the  reporting  law, 
the  appropriated  funds  or  tak  dollars  spent 
on  foreign  travel  need  not  as  publicly  dis- 
closed. This  will  put  off  the 'record  a  large 
portion  of  the  travel  expenditures  Informa- 
tion previously  avaUable  on  members  and 
their  staffs. 

For  Instance,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  uses  only  appropriated  funds  for 
travel.  In  1972  the  committee  reported 
spending  $112,431  on  foreign  travel.  This  was 
the  largest  total  expenditure  pt  any  commit 
tee  In  Congress  for  that  year, 

When  a  reporter  visited  the  House  Ap 
propriatlons  Committee,  a  dirk  pointed  out 
that  the  committee  did  not  use  counter- 
part fvmds  for  travel,  only  appropriated 
money.  "We  don't  use  those]  (counterpart) 
funds  so  I  would  be  complying  with  the  law 
If  I  did  not  let  you  see  the  ^avel  reports," 
be  said. 

Keith  Mainland,  chief  clerk  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  confirmed  this 
interpretation  of  the  new  law.  The  Commit- 
tee is  not  covered  by  that  law,]'  he  said.  "VWiy 
don't  you  do  a  story  on  [the  executive 
branch?"  Mainland  asked.  'TThere  Is  some 
real  money  spent  there." 

Mainland  finally  agreed  to  let  the  reporter 
look  at  his  committee's  travel  accounts.  But 
he  said  he  would  have  to  ask  k^meone  on  bis 
staff  to  find  It  first.  The  reporlj  was  found  and 
the  reporter  got  a  call  several  days  later. 
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REASONS    UNCLEAB 


What  prompted  Congress  to  end  Its  13-year 
practice  of  printing  congressional  foreign 
travel  information  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord Is  not  completely  clear. 

The  decision  emanated  from  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  State  De- 
partment Organization  and  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, which  originally  wrote  the  legislation 
in  the  House. 

The  subcommittee's  chairman  Is  Hays,  who 
also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee.  Until  1974,  House  Ad- 
ministration served  as  the  conduit  through 
which  all  reports  on  foreign  travel  flowed 
from  the  various  House  committees  to  pub- 
lication In  the  Record. 

Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablockl  (D.  Wis.),  the 
subcommittee's  ranking  Democrat,  also 
served  on  the  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  bin.  "Very  honestly,  I  was  not 
even  aware  we  had  deleted"  the  provision 
requiring  publication  In  the  Record,  he  said. 
Zablockl  also  could  not  recall  working  out 
the  new  provision  In  the  conference  com- 
mittee. "I'm  embarrassed  by  not  remember- 
ing It,"  he  said.  "It  could  be  that  I  wasn't 
present  at  the  time  the  conferees  discussed 
that  provision." 

Another  subcommittee  member.  Rep.  Don- 
ald M.  Fraser  (D  Minn.),  said  that  as  he 
recalled  It,  "I  didn't  know  It  had  been  done 
untU  afterwards."  Fraser  said  he  thought  It 
was  a  "mistake  not  to  continue  publishing" 
the  Information  In  the  Record. 

He  added  that  he  thought  the  Increase  In 
the  per  diem  allowance  to  $75  from  $60  was 
Justified,  "at  least  in  some  of  the  countries." 
While  much  of  the  congressional  travel 
abroad  was  not  necessary,  he  said,  "many  of 
the  trips  are  worthwhUe." 

An  aide  to  Rep.  Vernon  W.  Thomson  (R 
Wis.),  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  sub- 
committee and  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee,  reported  that  when  he  asked  his 
boss  what  he  remembered  about  the  new 
provision,  Thomson  responded:  "Hays  Is  the 
one  who  put  It  in  and  made  sure  it  stayed 
In." 

Hays'  assertion  that  the  law  was  changed 
to  save  space  In  the  Congressional  Record  is 
greeted  with  some  skepticism  on  Capitol  Hill. 
"We  all  know  that's  rldlc\Uous,"  one  con- 
gressional aide  commented. 

"It's  Wayne's  function  to  take  care  of  the 
boys,"  remarked  another  observer  familiar 
with  Hays'  subcommittee. 

Legislative  history 

The  change  in  reporting  procedures  was 
contained  in  a  little-noticed  provision  of  the 
fiscal  1974  State  Department  authorization 
bin  (HR  7645),  which  cleared  Congress 
Oct.  10,  1973  (PL  93-126).  Congressional  at- 
tention on  the  bUl  had  been  focused  on  two 
controversial  Senate  amendments  challeng- 
ing the  President's  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  two  amendments  were  stripped  from  the 
bUl  during  a  second  conference  as  the  price 
for  the  House's  approval.  {1973  Almanac  v. 
803) 

House 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  had 
Issued  a  report  on  the  bill  on  May  23  (H 
Rept  93-223).  The  committee  deleted  from 
existing  law  the  requirement  that  congres- 
sional foreign  travel  Information  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record,  substi- 
tuting in  its  place  language  requiring  that 
the  information  be  made  "avaUable  for  pub- 
lic inspection."  The  report  stated  that  the 
records  would  be  "avaUable  In  one  place 
in  each  of  the  two  legislative  bodies."  It 
noted  that  the  cost  of  printing  the  informa- 
tion In  the  Record  In  1972  had  been  "In 
excess  of  $9,000." 

Senate 

On  the  same  day  as  the  House  report  was 
released,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee reported  Its  ovm  blU  (S  1248 — S  Rept 
93-176).  The  committee  struck  the  entire 
subsection  of  existing  law  dealing  with  con- 


gressional travel  and  Inserted  new  language 
which  had  the  effect  of  requiring  that  the 
money  spent  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel  by  members  of  Congress  or  congres- 
sional employees  would  have  to  come  from 
those  funds  appropriated  to  the  congres- 
sional committees  for  their  annual  operating 
expenses. 

But  In  deleting  the  old  provision  from  the 
existing  law,  the  committee  also  struck  out 
a  sentence  stating  that  foreign  travel  re- 
ports "submitted  by  each  committee  shall  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  .  .  ." 

In  effect,  then,  the  Senate  committee  bill 
did  not  contain  any  language  regarding  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  money  spent  for  con- 
gressional travel. 

But  a  committee  aide  subsequently  ex- 
plained that  the  new  provision  in  fact  would 
tighten  control  on  spending  for  foreign 
travel  by  members  of  Congress  since  each 
committee  would  have  to  request  that  It 
be  appropriated  funds  for  travel  expenses 
and  since  those  expenditures  would  have  to 
be  Justified.  The  amount  of  money  spent  by 
each  memlier  or  staff  aide  of  each  committee 
then  woiUd  be  released  to  the  public  twice 
every  year  in  what  Is  called  the  "Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate."  The  semi- 
annual report  lists  In  detaU  a  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  exjjenditures  of  the  Senate. 
Stipend  Increases 

Both  bUls  reported  by  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  Increased  the  dally  al- 
lowance avaUable  to  members  or  employees 
to  $75  from  $60. 

When  the  bills  came  to  the  floor  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  there  was  little  debate  on 
the  foreign  travel  amendments.  In  the  House 
Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R  Iowa)  offered  an  amend- 
ment striking  the  provision  Increasing  the 
per  diem  aUowance  to  $75,  arguing  that  it 
"would  set  a  pattern  for  Junketeers  through- 
out the  federal  government." 

But  Hays,  the  floor  manager  of  the  bUl, 
argued  against  the  amendment  on  groiinds 
that  inflation  and  the  devaluation  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  had  made  the  Increase  unavoid- 
able. 

Hays  said  he  agreed  with  Gross  that  offi- 
cials In  the  executive  branch  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  travel  benefits.  "Last  year,  when 
we  published  the  travel  expenses  of  Congress 
In  the  CongressianaX  Record,  I  made  avaU- 
able to  the  press  the  amount  of  travel  of  the 
AID  Agency  (Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment). The  press  did  not  use  It.  One 
paper  said  I  put  It  In  In  an  effort  to  obscure 
the  amount  of  money  Congress  used,"  Hays 
said.  y   ^ 

The  Gross  amendment  failed  by  voice  vote. 

conference  report 

After  both  bUls  passed  their  respective 
chambers,  they  were  sent  to  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee  to  Iron  out  differ- 
ences. On  July  10,  the  committee  filed  its  re- 
port (H  Rept  93-367). 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  amendment  re- 
quiring the  State  Department  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  chairman  of  each  congres- 
sional committee  showing  the  amount  of 
American-owned  foreign  currency  which  was 
provided  during  the  preceding  year  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  congressional  employees 
traveling  outside  the  United  States.  The  re- 
port stated  that  the  ^cords  "are  required 
to  be  avaUable  for  public  Inspection  in  the 
office  of  each  such  committee." 

On  Sept.  11,  the  House  rejected  the  first 
conference  report  on  grounds  that  two  Sen- 
ate amendments  In  the  blU  aimed  at  giving 
Congress  greater  access  to  executive  docu- 
ments and  veto  power  over  overseas  military 
base  agreements  were  nongermane.  A  second 
conference  committee  wtw  convened  and  filed 
a  new  report  (H  Rept  93-663)  on  Oct.  9  that 
did  not  contain  the  two  controversial  amend- 
ments. The  section  regarding  foreign  travel 
was  not  changed.  Both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate adopted  the  second  conference  report 
on  Oct.  10. 


PAST  retorm  xrroBTS 


Congress  first  Initiated  some  control  over 
members'  foreign  travel  with  the  passage  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (PL  83-666) , 
which  aUowed  congressional  committees  to 
use  counterpart  funds  In  their  travels  over- 
seas, but  required  them  to  make  a  full  re- 
port to  an  appropriate  oversight  committee 
(House  Administration,  and  Senate  Rules 
and  Administration).  Indicating  the  total 
amount  of  currency  used  and  the  purposes 
for  which  It  was  spent. 

Public  reporting  In  the  Record  was  first 
required  by  amendments  passed  In  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1958  (PL  85-477).  The 
reports  for  1958  were  published  In  1959. 
Members  had  to  make  Itemized  statements 
to  their  committee  chairmen,  showing  the 
amount  and  dollar  equivalent  of  co\mterpart 
funds  they  spent,  plus  the  purposes  for 
which  the  money  was  used,  including  lodg- 
ing, meals,  transportation  and  other  reasons. 
Each  committee  was  required  to  report  this 
Information  to  the  proper  oversight  com- 
mittee within  the  first  60  days  of  each  ses- 
sion. The  1958  bin  changed  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  Appropriations.  Within  10  days  of 
receipt,  the  two  committees  had  to  publish 
the  reports  In  the  Record. 

In  1961,  Congress  required  mandatory  pub- 
lication In  the  Record  of  Individual  Item- 
ized expenditures  (Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act  (PL  86-628).  It  also  stipu- 
lated that  appropriated  dollar  funds  be  re- 
ported along  with  counterpart  funds  (Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1960  (PL  86-472). 

In  1963,  the  House  took  further  steps  to 
curb  Junketing,  allowing  only  five  House  com- 
mittees to  use  committee  and  counterpart 
funds  for  foreign  travel.  Ten  other  commit- 
tees were  restricted  to  travel  within  the  U.S., 
but  could  ask  the  Rules  Committee  for  per- 
mission to  travel  abroad.  Such  requests 
would  receive  "respectful  consideration," 
the  Rules  Committee  chalrmAn  said. 

In  1967,  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration banned  the  use  of  credit  cards  for 
transportation  and  accommodations  and  re- 
quired uniform  accounting  and  reporting 
from  aU  House  committees  on  a  monthly 
basis. 

In  1967,  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R  Iowa)  revealed 
that  on  12  occasions  during  a  single  trip  In 
1966,  five  members  collected  their  per  diem 
twice  by  traveling  to  two  countries  In  the 
same  day.  The  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  Issued  an  ethics  re- 
port March  14,  1968,  caUlng  for  "clearer 
guidelines"  regulating  use  and  reporting  of 
expenditures.  One  response  of  the  House  was 
to  amend  several  committee  travel  authoriza- 
tions to  specifically  Umlt  coUectlon  of  per 
diem  rates  to  one  period  of  time,  regardless 
of  number  of  countries  visited. 

[From  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times- 
Democrat,  May  17, 1974] 
Check  on  Jttnkets  Jttkkeo 

These  chaps  In  Washington  have  done  it 
again. 

There  had  been  a  law  on  the  books  requir- 
ing each  congressional  committee  to  provide 
a  rather  detaUed  report  on  the  foreign  trav- 
els of  both  members  and  staffers. 

This  enabled  everyone  who  had  an  l.nterest. 
Including  the  public,  to  know  what  con- 
gressmen were  traveling  abroad  and  where. 

The  reports  were  required  to  be  published 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  which  is  the 
daUy  chronicle  of  the  business  and  debate 
conducted  by  Congress. 

But  when  the  deadline  roUed  around  this 
year  for  the  pubUshlng  of  the  reports,  none 
appeared.  A  subsequent  Inquiry  disclosed  an 
amendment  had  been  slipped  into  a  biU  last 
October  repealing  the  disclosure  requirement. 

The  records  on  foreign  travel  can  still  be 
dug  out  by  Inquiring  reporters  and  citizens, 
but  It  will  be  no  easy  task.  A  safe  prediction 
Is  that  these  taxpayer-financed  vacations  for 
Junketing  congressmen  wlU  hit  an  all-time 
high. 
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We  wonder  what  reaction  all  this  tomfool- 
ery wotild  have  brought  from  WIU  Bogera. 

Mr.  HOLLINas.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  spoken  eloquently 
and  accurately.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  to  make  public  disclo- 
sures of  our  activities.  It  should  be  done, 
and  we  did  not  change  that  on  the  Sen- 
ate side. 

We  are  glad  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Unless  the 
other  side  has  something  to  add,  we  are 
ready  to  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the  provision 
in  the  bill  relating  to  ofSce  space.  As  I 
miderstand  it,  the  language  of  the  bill 
at  present  does  not  limit  the  nimiber  of 
oflBces  at  all.  It  really  goes  to  the  question 
of  space. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right;  it  Is  a 
question  of  the  space  Involved. 

There  was  a  three-office  restriction  In 
the  original  bill.  We  are  doublechecking 
again  with  legislative  counsel,  but  I  am 
Informed  that  on  page  14  that  provi- 
sion of  three  offices  is  repealed,  in  Unes 
12,  13.  and  14,  on  the  three-office  pro- 
vision, with  reference  to  the  substance 
of  the  matter  to  which  the  Senator 
is  addressing  himself. 

Of  course,  two  or  three  are  arbitrary. 
Some  Senators  only  select  one  office. 

If  a  Senator  were  to  have  three  offices 
In  a  State  like  Rhode  Island,  it  would 
really  be  ridiculous,  whereas  in  Call- 
foraia,  Texats,  and  other  extensive  States, 
and  working  within  the  amount  of 
square  footage  allowed,  the  Senators 
from  those  States  could  have  several 
small  offices  and  keep  in  better  touch 
with  their  constituents. 

So  we  accepted  the  population  ac- 
coimtlng  on  the  matter  of  square  foot- 
age so  none  would  be  denied,  and  we 
pared  it  down  as  close  as  we  could,  look- 
ing at  each  State  and  each  office  require- 
ments as  of  the  present  time.  We  propose 
putting  the  home  State  offices  on  the 
square-footage  basis,  since  we  will  now 
be  reimbursing  tlie  GSA  for  these  offices 
on  a  rental  basis.  We  thought  it  was  the 
apprt^riate  way  to  handle  the  problem 
and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  par- 
tlcultu-  Senator  Involved. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senatw  very 
much.  I  strongly  concur  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee  in  this  regard. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  give  proper  service  to  my  constituents 
in  my  State,  to  set  up  a  fourth  office  in 
the  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  which  is  more 
than  100  miles  from  other  major  metro- 
politan centers,  and  it  is  in  the  center  of 
almost  a  million  pe<9le  when  we  count 
the  suiTounding  areas.  I  have  been  bear- 
ing the  expense  for  that  rental  space  my- 
self. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  and  the  rea- 
son I  raised  the  question  is  that  I  under- 
stand there  is  another  statutory  provi- 
sion which  relates  directly  to  this  ques- 
tion. Title  n,  United  States  Code,  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  no  more  than 
thi«e  home  offices  tot  any  Senator. 


Would  this  provision,  as  proposed,  re- 
peal that  provision? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Thstt  Is  correct.  By 
sti-Iking  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
Public  Law  92-607,  thalt  is,  section  506 
(a)(4),  we  have  removed  the  language 
"rental  charges  for  office  space  of  not 
more  than  three  places  designated  by 
the  Senator  in  the  Stat ;  he  represents." 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  ;he  provision  to 
which  I  was  referring. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  explana- 
tion. I  appreciate  the  an  iwer  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  th  mk  the  Senator. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  1  rom  Vermont, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand this  correctly,  that  the  small 
States  are  entitled  to  4^00  square  feet? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  ThaT Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress could  have  offices  20  by  24  feet, 
which  are  pretty  good  site  for  some  small 
counties  in  the  smaller  States.  He  could 
have  10  State  offices?      j 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  He  cduld.  if  he  wanted 
to  break  it  down  that  war. 

We  tried  to  put  in  ajvery  reasonable 
restriction.  For  instance,  we  provided 
that  when  suitable  space  is  not  available 
In  a  Federal  building,  the  cost  per  square 
foot  of  commercial  spsuee  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  GSA  rate.  We  did  not  want  a 
Senator  renting  a  penthouse  on  top  of 
a  hotel.  ' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Four  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  square  feet?  Ah  office  20  by  24 
would  be  plenty  large  enough  for  a 
single  office  and  a  Senator  could  have  10 
offices  in  the  State. 

What  appropriation  is  made  for  pay- 
ing personnel  employed  in  those  10  of- 
fices? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  is  no  increase 
there.  He  has  to  take  fr^  his  telephone 
allowance,  which  is  now  an  adjustable 
thing,  completely  up  to  his  «iiscretion. 
The  personnel  he  has  to  take  from  his 
own  staff  allowance,  wlUch  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows  is  similarly  tifd  to  population. 

I  am  looking  at  the  flarticular  record 

Vermont.    The 

home  office  at 

e  is  being  used 

tors  have  said, 

othered  with  a 


Mr. 


ession  is  that  a 


for   the   Senator   from, 
Senator  does  not  desire 
all,  so  zero  square  foot 
in  Vermont.  Some  Se: 
I  do  not  want  to  be 
State  office. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  imp 
home  office  will  get  you; in  more  trouble 
than  It  will  help  particularly  If  the 
manager  gets  the  idea  that  he  or  she 
wants  to  run  against  you. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  BuC  on  the  other 
hand,  several  Senators  nbw  do  a  good  bit 
of  their  case  work  there 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree.  \  Some  Senators 
have  300  miles  betweerl  one  office  and 
the  other.  I 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  tl4ink  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  ] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  suneniments  and  the 
tlilrd  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  1 

The  bill  was  read  the  t  kird  time. 


Jum  20,  1974. 


President,    i 


Mrl  President,  I 


clerk  called 

I  announce 

(Mr.  Bent- 

tm  Louisiana 


Mr.     HOLLINGS. 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.    SCHWEIKER 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  tliird  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  ^ve  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  (all  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislatl 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR 
that  the  Senator  from  Ti 

SEN)    and  the  Senator  f:, 

(Mr.  Johnston)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  C^r.  Bartlktt)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklah^a  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  .  tha  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick>,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurniy'),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mat«ias)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCJltjwe),  and 
the  Senator  irom  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  thalt  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr-  Cotton)  Is 
absent  due  to  illness.         T 

I  further  announce  that.!  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annouilced — yeas  85, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  270  Leg. 
TEAS— 85 


Abourezk 

Gravel 

Moss 

Aiken 

Griffin 

ICuakie 

Allen 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hart 

Nium 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Beall 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pen 

Brock 

Helms 

Percy 

Burdlck 

HolllngK 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Huddleston 

RlblcQff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hughes 

Roth 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Schweiker 

Case 

Inouye 

Scott.  Hugh 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Scott, 

Church 

Javlts 

Wmiam  L. 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Long 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Magnuaon 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Sterenfion 

Domenicl 

BtcCleUan 

Symington 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Taft 

Eastland 

McGovem 

Talmadge 

Eryln 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Fong 

Metzenbaum 

Tunney 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

wmiams 

Goldwater 

Montoya 
NATS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 

Toung 

16 

Bartlett 

Buckley 

Johnston 

Bellmon 

cook 

Mathlas 

Bennett 

Cotton 

MoClure 

Bentsen 

Domlnlck 

StAfford 

Brooke 

Gumey 

Welder 

So  the  bin  (H.R.  14012) 

trespassed 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Piiesldent.  I  ask 
unaninwus  consent  that  thfe  Secretary  ol 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical corrections  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amesMl- 
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ments  and  request  a  conference  with  the  The  bill  (H.R.  15124)  was  ordered  to  a     I^otocols  for  a  one-yew  extension  of  both 

House  of  Representatives  on  the  dls-  thjd jeadtog.  read  the  third  time,  and    ^U-^.'^^'^^^toT '^r 'e'rrmg  Si 

agreeing  votes  thereon,   and  that  the  passed.        _.._.^^,             .       wheat  Trade  convention  was  signed  by  38 

Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con-  Mr.  IX>NO.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to     governments  and  by  the  European  Commu- 

ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was    ^ty;  the  Protocols  for  extending  the  Pood 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the    psissed.  Aid  convention  was  signed  by  eight  gov- 

Presiding    Officer    appointed    Mr.    Hol-  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that     emments  and.  after  expiration  of  the  slgna- 

LiNGS,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Mc-  motion  on  the  table.                                        ture  period,  the  European  Community  indl- 

CLELLAN.  Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  SCHWE«ER  ^Jhe  motlon  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.    -^^^^^.i^^f^rrovideThTiSlt^^^nT^f 

and  Mr.  Young  conferees  on  the  part  of  agreed  to.    ^^_^_^^                          ratification  shall  be  deposited  no  later  than 

the  Senate.      ~~^^^^^^^'~~                            June  is,  1974;  though  both  provide  also  for 

Mr.    MANSFIEIiD.    Mr.    President,    I  avaajnta                     t*ie  B^ant  of  an  extension  to  any  signatory 

yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  iLJ&.hA^uii.\iu  o£iOBic»r(                    government  that  has  not  deposited  an  instru- 

Louisiana.  Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I     ment  of  ratification  by  that  date. 

^— ^^^^^^^"^  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive      peovisions  or  the  internationai.  wheat 

EXTENSION    OP    ELIGIBILITY    OF  session  to  consider  Executive  C,  93d  Con-                               agreement 

RECIPIENTS   FOR   FOOD   STAMPS  gress,  2d  session.  Protocols  for  the  Exten-         The  Wheat  Trade  Convention  provides  for 

Mr   ^Jni*^^'    Mr   T»r«iHpnt    thpr*.  1q  at  slon  of  the  International  Wheat  Agree-     th»  continuing  operation  of  the  Interna- 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  tnere  IS  at  _      ^    .q,,                                                                  tlonal  wheat  CouncU,  an  administrative  body 

the  desk  H.R.  15124.  I  ask  unanimous  ^V,!.  «,«H«r,  «,<>=  crrr^A  t«-  »r,H  th^  estebllshed  in  1949  to  provide  a  mechanism 
consent  that  the  C?halr  lay  that  bill  be-  ^  J„f«.  ^^ff^ J^  t«  f ^^^^cfn'or^nv^n  nf  ^o'  international  cooperation  in  matters  re- 
fore  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  for  its  immedi-  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  i^^^g  ^  the  production  and  sale  of  wheat, 
ate  consideration  executive  business.                                               At  present,  the  CouncU's  role  is  generally 

The  Chair  laidbefore  the  Senate  a  biU  l^^ed  to  conducting  an  »of "«  «^'«^  «' 

/TITS    icio.i\    +^  ^^^-.^A  rh.ki<«  To™  OQ  tlie  world  wheat  situation  so  as  to  provide 

(HJt.  15124)  to  amend  Public  Law  vi—  .»o.+«/.<r«.-nnc»  «>T.ii-pmTn«ntR  with  information 

233    to    extend    for    an    additional    12  EXECUTIVE   C,    93D   CONGRESS,    2D     P^^^^^^^^lblJr'i^^me  SciS^Ji^^^ 

months— until  July  1,  1975— the  eligibU-  SESSION— PROTOCOLS    FOR    THE     p^ce  policies.  Unlike  previous  agreements, 

ity  of  supplemental  security  income  re-  EXTENSION    OP    THE    INTERNA-    the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  does  not  con- 

cipients  for  food  stamps,  which,  by  iman-  TIONAL  WHEAT  AGREEMENT,  1971     tain  any  provisions  on  maximum  and  minl- 

Imous  consent,  was  read  twice  by  title.  m_  manspield  Mr  President  I  ask     "^""^  prices  or  purchase  and  supply  obUga- 

■Mr    Tr^Mn    Mr    Droci/^ont       lafAiact  Mr.  JViAJNGr  uiA^u.  JviT.  irresioent,  X  HiK     tlons.  The  Convention  does  provide  that,  if 

^^vJ'^o  °-  *        President,     late  last  ^^^^  ^j^g  ^hah:  lay  before  the  Senate     the  wheat  councU  determines  that  such 

year  the  Senate  passed  a  provision  de-  Executive  C.  93d  Congress,  2d  session.        matters  are  capable  of  successful  negotia- 

slgned  to  assure  that  recipients  of  sup-  ^^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before     tion,  the  councU  shall  prompUy  request  the 

plemental      security      income— that      Is,  spnntp  Fxprntiv«»  C   Q'^d  Confess  2d     Secretary-General  of  the  UN  Conference  on 

needy  aged,  blind  and  disabled  persons—  r^®  i„t    .ho  Prn^,^nWnr  t^^^                        Trade  and  Development  to  convene  a  nego- 

WOUld   continue  to  be   eligible  for  food  T^^^\^J^l,lV^S^1^3^p^lt^}:'^     tlatlng  conference.  During  the  three-year  life 

stamps.  °    ^^^  International  Wheat  Agreement,     ^j  ^^^^  Agreement,  however,  this  has  not  hap- 

The  Senate  amendment,  to  H.R.  3153.  ^^3i'    „ .  ^T^^n^r^  r^  ,,     t,     ,.,     *   *x,,      P^^^^- 

would  have  made  a  permanent  change  in  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this        The  Pood  Aid  convention  commits  its  nine 

the  law.  The  House  was  not  willing  to  treaty  was  reported  un^imously  by  the     parties  JoP^^^;**  "^^^^^^"^^^^^ 

accept  the  Senate  amendment,  but  hi-  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  ask    t^^oi.^°od  aid  to  developing  countries,  as 

stead  took  only  a  6-month  suspension  as  ^STf?^rt'S^rSStt^?reJort'(ES                               Metric  tons 

an  amendment  to  another  bill.  excerpt  iromtne  committee  report  tax                                                                90  nmt 

Unfortunately,  the  House  has  not  yet    ecutive  No  93-29)  .explatatog  the  proto-     Argent  na 23,ooe 

met  with  us  in  conference  on  H.R.  3153     cols,  and  Senate  Resolution  340  ^d  an     An^iia M5  000 

this  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  they  soon  fxcerpt  from  the  report   (No.  93-944)     ^^^-i^^^i^l^::~"-"_"  1,035.000 

will,  because  there  are  Important  Sen-    thereon  be  printed  hi  the  Record  at  an    ^1^5^^ u.ooo 

ate  amendments  to  that  bUl  providhig    appropriate  pomt  and  that  the  protocol    j^p^ 226.000 

for  drug  coverage  under  medicare,  a  tax    be  considered  as  having  passed  through     g^eden  36, 000 

credit  for  low-Income  working  famiUes    their  various  parliamentary  stages  up  to    Switzerland  32, 000 

with  children~the  work  bonus-a  new    and  including  the  presentation  of  the    United  states 1.890. 000 

and  needed  legislative  approach  to  social  resolution  01  ratincatlon.                                   u.s.  contributions  under  the  convention 

services  tmder  the  Social  Security  Act,  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there     are  made  up  of  commodities  sold  or  donated 

an  hicrease  hi  the  social  security  earn-  be  no  objection.  Executive  C  will  be  con-     under  Public  Law  480  or  through  other  bi- 

higs  limit,  and  many  other  worthwhile  ^^^^t  ZS^t.?y^,e^1^  ^^     ^^iJi^^tL'^-^ti^fn  t^^^e^f^wfat 

provisions.  7*^'°^  ^  fif  ^  fJLfJ:fI^V  ^?^o  r^       the  United  States  would  be  providing  evea 

Until  we  do  go  to  conference,  however,  including  the  presentation  of  the  reso-     .^thout  the  convention. 

we  want  to  be  sure  that  aged,  bUnd,  and  lution  of  ratification,  which  the  clerk  will                         commtitee  action 

disabled  persons  do  not  lose  their  eligi-  state.                                                                     »,«.,,       »,       *»...    ^^„,^^,    ♦!,,„«  „»or 

bUlty  for  food  stamps.  H.R.  15124  would  The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk        m    1971     when    the    original   ^ee-year 

r;           xC^    ^r.ijt.i,jl      /       T  "'"""  ,„„j    4.v„    >»^^i„fi„„    r^f   ..ofifl/>o*t/»r»     oe     Agreement  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 

conthiue   their   ellglbUity    for    1    year,  read  the  resolution  of  ratification,  as    ^^^^  ^^^  consent  to  ratification,  the  For- 

through  the  end  of  June  1975.  follows:  eign  Relations  committee  constituted  an  Ad 
When  the  Finance  Committee  held  Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  International 
hearings  on  the  debt  limit  bill  last  week,  present  co»icurri7isr  therein).  That  the  Senate  Wheat  Agreement.  During  the  Subcommit- 
I  asked  OMB  Director  Roy  Ash  what  the  a<lvlse  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  tee's  hearings,  which  Included  testimony  from 
arfminicfrotlnn'B  nncHinn  Ic  nn  thlQ  food  Protocols  for  the  Extension  of  the  Wheat  Administration  officials  and  representatives  of 
Snn  bill  He  later  a^urld  me  that  tf  ^*^«  Convention  and  the  Pood  Aid  Conven-  various  farm  groups  and  grain  trading  orga- 
Stan^  Diu.  lie  laier  assurea  me  t^t  u  y^^  constituting  the  International  Wheat  nlzatlons,  the  principal  focus  of  interest  was 
the  House  bill  were  sent  on  to  the  Presl-  Agreement,  1971,  which  was  open  for  slgna-  the  absence  from  the  Agreement  of  provi- 
dent, he  would  recommend  that  the  ture  in  Washington  from  April  2  through  slons  on  maximum  and  minimum  prices  or 
President  sign  the  bill.  April  22,  1974.  ptirchase  and  supply  obligations.  Adminis- 
Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  opposition  ThP«>  h«>ine- no  nbiPction  thp  rpouested  ^'^^^°^  witnesses  testified  that  the  effort  to 
to  this  bill  mere  oemg  no  OOjeciion,  ine  requesiea     negotiate  such  provisions  had  reached  an  im- 

I  would  hope  we  could  resolve  this  mat-  S^iTn^fnS  ^  ^^  ^^  "J"  '^'^^""^'^tai  questions  of  refer- 
ter  hnmediatelv  otherwise  any  khid  of  ^=^°'"°  ^^  follows.  ence  wheats,  basing  points,  and  prices.  Sev- 
ier immeoiateiy,  oinerwise,  any  Kma  01  purpose  of  the  Protocols  eral  farm  groups  testified  as  to  the  impor- 
delay  might  mean  that  these  needy  peo-  tance  nevertheless  of  achieving  such  provi- 
ple  WOlrid  lose  their  food  stamps  and  I  ,  Ji^^.Y^^^^^tton^Urat^emeKncI  slons.  Pointing  out  that  the  Agreement  pro- 
do  not  think  anyone  would  want  that  to  ^g^g  ,j^^  agreement  currently  m  effect  U  the  vlded  for  the  negotiation  of  price  and  pur- 
happen.                               International  Wheat  Agreement,  1971,  which      chase/supply  provUlons  at  any  time,  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  The  bill  consists  of  two  parts:  the  Wheat  Trade  Con-     McGee   Introduced   Senate   Resolution    136. 

is   open  to   amendment.   If  there   be  no  ventlon  and  the  Pood  Aid  convention.  The     calling  upon  the  Administration  to  under- 

amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question  Agreement  expires  on  June  30,  1974.                  take  without  delay  new  efforts  to  achieve 

is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill.  in  April,  parties  to  the  Agreement  signed     such  provisions.  Both  the  Agreement  and  S. 
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R«8.  136  were  reported  favorably  by  the  Coiu- 
mlttee  and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

On  May  14,  1974,  the  President  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  Protocols  for  the  extension  of 
both  Conventions  constituting  the  Agree- 
ment. On  May  30,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  public  hearings  on  the 
Protocols,  at  which  time  testimony  was  heard 
from  Julius  Katz,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  and  Business  AfFairs; 
Richard  Bell,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs;  and  Reuben  Johnson, 
Legislative  Director  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union.  Their  statements  are  Included  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report,  along  with  other 
material  from  the  hearing.  On  June  11,  the 
Conunlttee  met  in  executive  session  and 
voted,  by  voice  vote  without  dissent,  to  report 
the  Protocols  favorably. 

COMMTTTTE    COMMENTS 

Recognizing  the  Interest  of  wheat  export- 
ing nations  in  equitable  and  stable  prices 
and  the  Interest  of  importing  nations  In  as- 
B\ired  supplies  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  the 
Committee  continues  to  support  the  success- 
ful international  negotiation  of  provisions 
concerning  price  and  related  rights  and  ob- 
ligations. The  Committee  notes  that  S.  Res. 
136  (92nd  Congress) ,  urging  the  Administra- 
tion to  seek  such  negotiations,  remains  in 
effect. 

S.  Res.  340 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  request  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Council,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  to  request  the  Secretary-General 
of  UNCTAD  to  convene  a  negotiating  con- 
ference as  provided  in  article  21  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  concluded  at 
Geneva  on  February  20,  1971,  with  a  view 
toward  the  negotiation  of  provisions  relating 
to  the  prices  of  wheat  and  to  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  members  in  respect  of  inter- 
national trade  in  wheat. 

Ptnu>osE  or  the  Resolutiok 

Senate  Resolution  340  was  Introduced  with 
the  intention  that  it  be  acted  upon  in  con- 
nection with  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  protocols  for  the  extension  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  1971  (Ex.  C,  93- 
2).  The  agreement  expires  on  June  30,  1974, 
and  the  protocols  now  before  the  Senate  pro- 
vide for  a  1-year  extension. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement,  1971, 
provides  for  the  continuing  operation  of  the 
International  Wheat  Council,  but  unlike  pre- 
vious international  agreements  concerning 
wheat,  does  not  contain  any  provisions  on 
maximum  and  minimum  prices  or  purchase 
and  supply  obligations.  The  agreement  does 
provide,  however,  that  if  the  Wheat  Council 
determines  that  such  matters  are  capable  of 
successful  negotiation,  the  Council  shall 
promptly  request  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  UJf.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment to  convene  a  negotiating  conference. 
Senate  Resolution  340  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President  should  call 
upon  the  Council  to  make  such  a  request, 
so  that  active  negotiations  may  begin. 

This  resolution  is  similar  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 136  (93d  Cong.),  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  3  years  ago  on  the  same  day  it 
gave  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
agreement 

coMMrrrzE  action 

On  June  11,  1974,  having  held  hearings  on 
the  protocols  for  the  extension  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  (Ex.  C,  93-2),  the 
committees  voted  to  report  the  protocols  fa- 
vorably. On  June  13,  Senator  Humphrey,  for 
himself  and  Senator  McOee,  introduced  Sen- 
ate Resolution  340,  which  was  then  referred 
to  the  committee.  On  June  18,  the  committee 
met  in  executive  session  and  voted,  by  volee 


June 


vote  without  dissent,  to  repprt  the  resolution 
favorably. 

coMMrrrEE  comIients 
In  its  report  on  the  protocols  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
1971  (Ex.  C,  93-2),  dated  iine  13.  1974,  the 
committee  noted  the  conflnuing  relevance 
and  effect  of  Senate  Resolution  136  (92d 
Cong.),  urging  the  adminlstratlcm  to  seek, 
within  the  framework  of  the  agreement,  the 
successful  negotiation  of  pipvlslons  concern- 
ing price  and  related  rightp  and  obligations 
of  members.  Senate  Resolijtion  340,  though 
essentially  the  same  as  that  previous  resolu- 
tion, Is  Intended  to  reiteratt  this  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  the  occasion  of  j  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval Of  continuing  U.S.  participation  in  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  MrJ  President,  this 
treaty  will  be  voted  on  tomorrow.  The 
first  thing  tomorrow  morning,  there  will 
be  a  rollcall  vote  on  it,  find  the  rollcall 
vote  is  mandatory;  is  th4t  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Th«n  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  vofe  on  the  treaty 
tomorrow. 

The  yeas  and  nays  we^e  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  aESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consentithat  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideratlpn  of  legislative 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AViD 


NAYS   ON 
CONFERENCE 


ORDER    FOR    YEAS 
BUDGET     REFORM 
REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  {l^resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
passage  of  the  conference  report  on 
budget  reform.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere  I. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  tfsk  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  weie  ordered. 


imous  consent  that  on  the  ^po6itic«i  of 
the  budget  reform  conf ereQce  report  to- 
mon'ow,  the  Senate  proc^ifi  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  3679,  and  ttiat,  if  it  can 
be  pa.ssed  by  a  voice  vote.]  it  be  passed 
tomorrow,  but  if  a  yea  an^  nay  vote  is 
ordered  on  passage,  the  yea  and  nay  vote 
be  put  over  until  Monday  at  3 :  20  p.m. 

It  is  my  understanding  thkt  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  will  be  requestedl  so  the  final 
vote  would  go  over  until  Manday  at  3:20 
p.m.  I 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  include  in  the  request  that  any  rollcall 
vote  that  is  ordered  on  fin4l  passage  oc- 
cur on  Monday  at  3 :  20  pjn.i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICjER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSEN' '  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR^.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  3679,  the  em^gency  livestock 
credit  bill,  is  called  upK  and  made  the 
pending  business  before  IShe  Senate,  there 
be  a  limitatiOTi  of  2  hours  thereon,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  tpie  majority  and 
minority  leaders  or  theijr  designees,  and 
that  there  be  a  limitatidn  of  30  minutes 
on  any  amendment  thereto;  a  limitation 
of  10  minutes  on  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal;  and  that  the  agreement  be  in 
the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  tbe  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader  tell  us  when  he 
had  in  mind  that  this  tiatter  would  be 
considered;  and  if  a  rollcall  vote  Is  re- 
quested, when  that  rollcall  might  be? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRp.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  inquihr  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  It  Is  the 
intention  of  the  leaders  ip  to  ask  unan- 


TEMPORARY INCREA^ 
PUBLIC  DEBT: 


IINTHE 


The  Senate  continued  wlih  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  ltt832)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increa^  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Ifresident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.JI  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  keiep  the  record 
straight,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  the  order  of  one-half  hour  heretofore 
granted,  the  time  be  reduced  to  25  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  and  ii^inority  lead- 
ers or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objec^on,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Second,  t^  vote  will 
occur  on  the  Kennedy-Huviphrey-et.  al. 
amendment  at  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  on 
Monday  afternoon.  When  that  vote  is 
disposed  of,  and  if  the  occasion  calls  for 
it,  there  will  then  be  a  30-minute  period, 
to  be  equally  divided,  as  previously' 
agreed  to,  and  following  that,  the  vote 
will  occur  on  the  Allen  amendment. 


ORDER   FOR   YEA 
TOMORROW  TO 


AND-)NAY   VOTES 
1:30  P.M. 


BEGIN  lAT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  I»resldent,  wlU 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wh^  Is  the  vote 
scheduled  on  the  beef  blll|? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD:  At  3  20  p.m.  Mon- 
day. 1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ^Ir.  President, 
so  that  Senators  will  know,  there  will  be 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow.  Tljere  will  be  at 
least  two,  one  on  the  adbptlon  of  the 
budget  reform  conference  report  and  one 
on  the  wheat  protocoL  WoUld  It  be  sigree- 
able  that  they  begin  at  1:30  pjn.?  I 
make  that  unanimous-coqsent  request. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFTpER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  paragijaph  3  of  rule 
xn  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIpER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere( . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBDi  I  yield. 
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HASTINaS,  NEBR.,  LEADS  THE  WAY 
IN  EFFORTS  TO  RAISE  CATTLE 
PRICES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  in  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  very  serious  situation  facing 
the  cattle  Industry.  The  low  prices  being 
paid  for  cattle  have  indeed  reached  a 
crisis.  Today  I  am  taking  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  report  what  one  community  is 
doing  about  it. 

This  community  Is  Hastings,  Nebr., 
population  23,580.  I  believe  that  what 
the  businessmen  of  Hastings  are  doing 
will  be  helpful  and  effective;  and  I  believe 
that  they  are  the  first  in  the  Nation  to 
undertake  such  a  project.  In  this  en- 
deavor, Hastings,  Nebr.,  is  No.  1. 

The  businessmen  of  Hastings  have 
launched  an  all-out  effort  to  increase  the 
sale  and  consumption  of  beef.  They  are 
going  to  buy  beef  and  give  it  away.  They 
expect  to  give  away  beef  of  a  value  of 
$13,000  to  $14,000.  Individuals  will  regis- 
ter for  prizes.  There  will  be  drawings 
and  some  winners  will  get  an  entire  side 
ol  beef.  This  is  going  to  move  a  lot  of 
very  fine  beef.  It  will  be  a  reminder  to 
the  general  public  what  a  good  food  beef 
really  is.  It  will  be  a  reminder  that  beef 
at  the  present  time  is  a  real  buy.  It  wiU 
give  Impetus  to  a  program  of  buying  and 
eating  of  more  beef.  It  will  encourage 
people  to  buy  beef  and  put  it  in  their 
freezers. 

Mr.  President.  Hastings,  Nebr.,  has  led 
the  way.  I  hope  that  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  communities  will  follow 
the  example  set  by  Hastings,  Nebr.,  and 
join  with  all  other  forces  in  the  country 
in  a  program  that  will  make  a  very  ma- 
jor contribution  in  bringing  back  decent 
cattle  prices. 


managnnent,  protection,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resource  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes,  is  called  up  and  made 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
there  be  a  limitation  of  2  hours  thereon, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  minor- 
ity and  majority  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees; that  there  be  a  limitation  of  2  hours 
on  one  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ;  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  10  minutes  on  any  other 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal, 
with  the  agreement  to  be  in  the  usual 

form.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
CLOSE  OP  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
UNTIL  MONDAY  NEXT  AT  12 
O'CLOCK  NOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  about  it. 


minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 

to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJi.  14832)  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  In  the  public 
debt  limit. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.         ^ 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at  the 
hour  of  10  a.m. 

Are  there  any  special  orders,  may  I  ask 
the  Chair?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
no  speakers  scheduled. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  had  a 
request  for  one,  Mr.  President,  so  if  the 
Chair  will  allow  me,  I  would  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roIL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  BIDEN   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
that  after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Bffr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  424.  a  bffl  to  provide  for  the 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
following  the  remaits  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bidkk).  there  be  a 
I}erlod  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convoie  tomorrow  at  10 
ajn.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Btoen)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  go 
into  executive  session  and  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  (Calendar  Order  No.  2, 
under  Treaties.  Executive  C,  93d  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  the  protocols  for  the 
extension  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  1971. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  on  those 
protocols  and  on  amendments,  reserva- 
tions, and  understandings,  in  relation 
thereto. 

A  rollcall  vote  will  occur  on  the  adop- 
tion of  tbe  protocols  but  that  rollcall  vote 
will  not  occur  prior  to  the  hour  of  1:30 
pjn. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  and 
action  on  the  protocols,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rollcall  vote,  the  Senate  will 
then  return  to  legislative  session  and  will 
take  up  the  conference  report  on  budget 
reform.  There  Is  a  time  limitation  on 
that  conference  report.  A  rollcall  vote 
has  been  ordered  on  the  adoption  there- 
of. That  vote  wiU  follow  the  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  protocols. 

The  Senate  will  then  proceed  to  take 
up  the  emergency  livestock  credit  bill, 
S,  3679.  on  which  there  is  a  time  limita- 
tion. Amendments  may  be  offered  there- 
to. Votes  could  occur  on  amendments  to 
that  bill  tomorrow,  but  the  vote  on  final 
passage  will  go  over  until  Monday  next 
at  3:20  pjn. 

The  Senate  win  resume  the  cotisid- 
eration  of  the  debt  limit  bill  tomorrow. 
I  doubt  that  any  amendments  will  be 
voted  on,  but  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  there  win  not  be  any  tomorrow. 

Conference  reports  are  in  order,  of 
course,  at  any  time. 

Other  matters  prepared  for  action 
could  be  taken  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  If  there  are  to  be  some 
votes  tomorrow,  I  suppose  we  should 
alert  Senators  who  have  amendments. 
If  we  are  to  take  up  any  tax  cut  amend- 
ments, I  can  think  of  some  nice  things 
I  can  add  to  the  bill  that  might  make 
some  people  very  happy,  provided  we 
were  to  have  imanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed on  them;  but  I  would  not  wsmt  to 
take  advantage  of  any  Senator,  because  it 
seems  to  me  the  Senattxr  from  Massa- 
chusetts, for  example,  being  Interested 
in  his  amendment,  would  not  want  us 
to  agree  to  something  that  would  give  a 
tax  cut  without  voting  on  his  tax  cut 
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amendment.  I  wonder  what  the  Sena- 
tor's thoughts  are  on  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Kennedy 
amendment  could  be  laid  aside  only  by 
unanimous  consent.  I  do  not  want  to 
presume  to  say  that  that  would  not  be 
done.  That  is  why  I  said  it  is  possible 
that  amendments  could  be  called  up. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senate  is  in  a  tax- 
cutting  mood,  I  can  think  of  some  attrac- 
tive tax  cuts  that  I  could  offer,  just  as 
there  are  other  Senators  who  might 
want  to  offer  some. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  that  amend- 
ment could  be  laid  aside  only  by  imanl- 
mous  consent. 

Mr.  LONO.  Of  course.  I  have  no 
thought,  at  this  point,  of  doing  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  interrogatory  posed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  because  I  think  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators may  have  left  early  this  afternoon 
firmly  persuaded  there  would  be  no 
further  votes  taken  on  the  debt  ceiling 
limitation  bill  until  Monday  next. 


Jum 


I  would  therefore  hope  very  much  that 
there  would  be  opposition  raised  to  any 
imanimous  consent  that  might  possibly 
be  posed  tomorrow  to  tale  up  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRf).  That  amend- 
ment could  be  laid  aside  only  by  unan- 
imous consent.  But  I  do  not  want  to  pre- 
sume that  there  would  not  be,  as  I  have 
already  said.  It  is  possibK  that  a  Senator 
would  have  an  amendment  that  the 
chairman  would  agree  t ),  that  could  be 
adopted  by  a  voice  v^te,  and  which 
would  not  be  controvers  al.  So  I  did  not 
want  to  say  that  it  woild  not  be  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  th«re  are  not  too 
many  Senators  in  the  CI:  amber,  the  like- 
lihood of  its  being  uoncontroversial 
would  be  enhanced,  I  wsuld  suspect. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  E  YRD.  I  would 
doubt  whether  there  woi  Id  be  any  action 


would  appear  that  there 
least  two  rollcall  votes  tomorrow, 
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would  be  at 


10  A.M. 


taken  on  controversial 
that  bill  tomorrow. 
So,  Mr.  President,  ir 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  \Ji.T.  President, 
if  no  Senator  seeks  recog|iition  at  this 
time,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Benate  stand 
In  adjournment  until  10  ata.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  at 
5:07  p.m.,  the  Senate  adioumed  until 
tomorrow,  Friday,  June  |21,  1974,  at 
10  a.m. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  20, 1974: 

Department  or  Sikn 


amendments  to 


stunmation,  it 


Thomas  O.  Enders,  of  Coni>ecticut, 
eign  Service  oRlcer  of  class  1, 
ant  Secretary  of  State. 

(The  above  nomination  wa«> 
Ject  to  the  nominee's  commlti  lent 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
diily  constituted  committee 


a  For- 
io  be  an  Assiet- 


approved  sub- 
to  respond 
before  any 
the  Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  John  R.  Taylor,  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Pearl  River,  N.Y., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  You  for  the 
privilege  of  prayer,  this  moment  not  of 
casiml  custom,  but  of  courageous  com- 
mitment. 

On  this  summer  eve  remind  us  that  we 
are  not  biological  blobs,  but  rather  Your 
spiritual  sons  and  daughters. 

May  we  use  these  hours  ao  an  oppor- 
tunity for  constructive  compromise 
trather  than  for  cynical  self-interest. 
Help  us  to  be  truly  humane  in  our  inter- 
personal relations,  so  that  people  rather 
than  programs  will  be  served. 

Grant  to  these  men  and  women,  serv- 
ants of  these  United  States,  that  they 
may  work  honestly  and  energetically  in 
our  pluralistic  society,  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos,  reconciliation  out  of  aliena- 
tion, and  community  out  of  crowd. 
O  Father,  these  Representatives  are  crit- 
ically important  for  the  welfare  of  this 
Republic.  Use  them  to  Your  glory.  Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with,  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  I^ouse  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  7682.  An  act  to  ^onfer  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  L.  Cp  .  Federlco  Sllva; 

H.R.  11105.  An  act  to  am<  nd  title  VII  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  relatli  g  to  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly  t<  provide  authori- 
zation of  appropriations,  t  nd  for  other  pvu*- 
poses;  and 

H.R.  12628.  An  act  to  am^d  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  Itie  rates  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  educational  assistance, 
and  special  training  alloinEinces  paid  to  eli- 
gible veterans  and  other  pel  sons;  to  make  Im- 
provements in  the  educatio  lal  assistance  pro- 
grams; and  for  other  purpi  ►ses. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has 
examined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  message  also 
Senate  had  passed  bills 
titles  in  which  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  3188.  An  act  to  establ^h 
mont  House  National  Historic 
other  purposes; 

S.  3474.  An  act  to  ame^d 
Columbia  Unemployment 
and 

S.  3476.  An  act  to  ame^d 
the  act  of  March  3,  1901 
riage  licenses  in  the  Dlstrit:t 


REV.  JOHN  TAYLOft  DELIVERS 
INVOCATl  DN 


am  oimced  that  the 

of  the  following 

coiicurrence  of  the 

the  Sewall-Bel- 
Slte,  and  for 

the  District  of 
Compensation  Act; 

section  1291  of 
relating  to  mar- 
of  Columbia. 


tor  Taylor  has  served  three  congrega- 
tions, from  Florida  to  New!  York.  He  has 
served  with  distinction,  always  leaving 
behind  a  legacy  of  wisdom  and  leader- 
ship. I 

These  same  stellar  qualities  were  dem- 
onstrated in  Pastor  TaylAr's  service  to 
his  country  as  a  Navy  line  officer  in 
World  War  n  and  as  the  (»iaplain  of  the 
45th  Infantry  Division  during  the  Korean 
conflict.  He  proudly  reminds  us  that  one 
of  his  five  children  is  a  graduate  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

He  has  fostered  extensive  expansion  for 
his  congregation  at  a  time  In  which  many 
congregations  are  having  (Jifflculty  main- 
taining their  status  quo.  His  wisdom  and 
leadership  have  earned  him  the  rank  of 
dean  of  the  Tappan  Zee  Syjiod. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  has 
been  to  the  many  individuals  whose  lives 
he  has  touched.  In  these]  times  of  un 
certainty,  Pastor  Taylor 
peace  of  mind  to  man: 
striving  to  make  the  worl 
ter  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  bolleagues  join 
with  me  in  extending  ourjgreetings  and 
thanks  to  this  exemplary  i|ian.  Rev.  John 
Taylor. 


has   brought 

continually 

a  little  bet- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  13839.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended. 


(Mr.  OILMAN  askedi 
permission  to  address 
minute  and  to  revise 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr. 
cation  was  delivered  tofiay 
erend  John  R.  Taylor,  pfstor 
Shepherd    Lutheran 
River,  N.Y.,  located  In 
district.  Reverend  Tayldr 
highest  ideals  of  servicp 
state. 

A  graduate  of  MuhleiA>erg 
Philadelphia  Theologies  1 


and  was  given 

he  House  for  1 

extend  his  re- 


ar d 


Sqeaker,  ttie  invo- 

by  the  Rev- 

of  the  Good 

Church    in   Pearl 

1  ny  congressional 

personifies  the 

to  church  and 

College  and 
Seminary,  Pas- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATTONS  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  TREAS- 
URY, POSTAL  SERVICE,  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 
AND  RELATED  AGtNCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS,   1975 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  £isk  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury,  the  U.S  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  OfiBpe  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  certain  independent  agencies, 


Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York  reserved 
all  points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  11221,  TO  PROVIDE  FULL 
DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  FOR  PUB- 
LIC UNITS  AND  TO  INCREASE 
DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  FROM 
$20,000  TO  $50,000 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  11221,  to 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  Federal  regu- 
lation of  depository  institutions,  and  to 
raise  the  celling  on  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance to  $50,000.  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  a«ree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman,  Sx  Germain,  Annitnzio.  Bar- 
rett, Hanlet,  Brasco,  Cotter.  Moak- 
LEY,  Ashley,  Widnall,  Rousselot,  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania.  Wylie,  Roncallo 
of  New  York,  and  Rinaldo. 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
and  for  other  purposes. 


June  30.  1975, 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1975 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  Tuesday, 
June  18.  1974, 1  call  up  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1062)  making  continuing 
apprt^rlations  for  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  for  other  purix)ses,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Joint  resolution 
be  considered  in  the  House  es  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H  J.  Rxs.  1062 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
<ea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
auma  are  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
out  ol  ^>idlcable  corporate  <h'  other  revenues, 
receipts,  and  funds,  for  the  several  d^art- 
ments,  agencies,  corporations,  and  other  or- 
ganizational units  of  the  Qovemment  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976,  namely: 

Sec.  101.  (a)  (1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  continuing  projects  or  activities 
(not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for  In 
this  joint  resolution  or  other  enacted  Ap- 
propriation Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1976) 
which  were  conducted  In  the  fiscal  year  1974 
and  for  which  approprlatloos.  funds,  or  other 
authority  would  be  available  in  the  follow- 
ing Approprlatloa  Acts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1978: 

Agriculture -Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection  Appropriation  Act; 

District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act; 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
Telc^MiMDt;  Space,  Sclenoa,  Vetenms,  and 
Certain  Otbar  Independent  AgMicies  Ap- 
proprtatloii   Act; 


Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act; 

Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act; 

Public  Wor.  J  for  Water  and  Power  De- 
velopment and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Appropriation  Act; 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  notwithstanding  section 
701  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended; 

Department  of  Transportation  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act;  and 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Appropriation  Act  including 
not  to  exceed  one-quarter  of  the  "Payment 
to  the  Postal  Servlc©  Fund". 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  Appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  woiild  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which  would 
be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  in  this  sub- 
section as  passed  by  the  House  as  of  July  1, 
1974,  is  different  from  that  which  would  be 
available  or  granted  under  such  Act  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  as  of  July  1,  1974,  the 
pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  the  lesser  amount  or  the  more 
restrictive  authority:  Provided,  That  no 
provision  in  any  Appropriation  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  ^rtilch  makes  the  avail- 
ability of  any  appropriation  provided  therein 
dependent  upon  the  enactment  of  addition- 
al authorizing  or  other  legislation,  shall  be 
effective  before  the  date  set  forth  in  section 
102 (c)  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  in  this  sub- 
section has  been  passed  by  only  one  Hotise 
as  of  July  1,  1974,  or  where  an  item  Is  In- 
cluded In  only  one  Tersion  of  an  Act  as 
passed  by  both  Houses  as  of  July  1,  1974. 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be 
continued  under  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  authority  granted  by  the  one  House,  but 
at  a  rate  for  operations  not  exceeding  the 
current  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the 
action  of  the  House,  whichever  Is  lowwr: 
Provided,  That  no  provision  which  Is  In- 
cluded in  an  Appropriation  Act  enumerated 
in  this  subsection  but  which  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  applicable  Appropriation  Act 
for  1974,  and  which  by  its  terms  is  i4)pU- 
cable  to  more  than  one  appropriation,  fund, 
or  auth(»-ity  shall  be  applicable  to  any  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  authority  provided  tn  this 
joint  resolution  unless  such  proTlskin  shall 
have  been  Included  in  identical  form  in  such 
bUl  as  enacted  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

(b)  Such  amoimts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  continuing  projects  at  activities  (not 
otherwise  provided  for  In  this  joint  resolu- 
tion or  other  enacted  Appropriation  Acts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975)  «^ilab  ware  conduct- 
ed In  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  are  listed  in 
this  subsection  at  a  rate  for  operations  not 
In  excess  of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate 
provided  for  In  the  budget  estimate,  which- 
ever is  lower,  and  under  the  more  restrictive 
authority — 

actlvltlee  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appn^rlation  Act,  1974; 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
1974; 

activities  for  wblch  provision  was  made  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1974:  Prorideit,  Tliat  the  ccmtlnuatlon 
of  support  for  Soatli  Vietnamese  military 
foroea  shall  be  administered  and  accounted 
for  from  one  fund,  at  the  current  rate,  to  be 
obligated  only  by  the  Issuance  of  orders  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  such  support: 
Provided  further,  That  the  fund  for  support 
of  Vietnamese  military  forces  shall  be  deemed 
obligated  at  the  time  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
issues   orders   authorizing   support   of   any 


kind,  which  obllgaticms  shall  In  the  ease  of 
non-excees  materials  and  supplies  to  be  fur- 
nished from  the  Inventory  of  Department  of 
Defense  be  equal  to  the  replacement  costs 
thereof  at  the  time  such  obligation  is  in- 
curred and  in  the  case  of  excess  materials 
and  supplies  be  equal  to  the  actual  value 
thereof  at  the  time  such  obligation  Is  In- 
curred: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
activities  lor  support  of  South  Vietnamese 
military  forces  contained  In  this  paragraph 
should  be  funded  at  a  rate  exceeding  one 
quarter  of  the  annual  rate  as  provided  by  this 
joint  resolution; 

actlylties  for  which  provision  was  made  In 
the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriation  Act,  1974,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 10  of  Public  Law  91-672,  and  section 
6S6(c)  oC  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended :  Provided,  That  In  computing  the 
current  rate  of  operati<His  of  military  assist- 
ance there  shall  be  Included :  ( 1 )  the  amount 
of  contract  authority  used  dtiring  the  fiscal 
year  1974  pursuant  to  section  506(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
for  military  assistance  to  Cambodia,  and  (2) 
the  amount  of  obligations  incurred  In  De- 
partment of  Defense  apprc^rlatlons  diirlng 
the  fiscal  year  1974  for  military  assistance  to 
Laos; 

The  following  actlTltiea  for  which  provi- 
sion was  made  tn  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priation Act,  1974.  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1974,  or  the  Second  Sup- 
plem«ital  Appropriations  Act,  1974: 

activities  under  sections  301(h),  304,  305, 
310,  314  (d)  and  (e)  and  329  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended; 

activities  under  title  m,  part  J,  and  title 
X    of    tiie   Public   Health    Service    Act,    as 

amended;  

activltiee  under  title  Vn  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Bdueatton  Act  of  196S. 
as  amended; 

actlvttieB  under  the  Education  of  the  Han- 
dicapped Act; 

SMSttvltles  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 

activities  under  section  1113  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended; 

activities  \mder  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilltiea  Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Act; 

activities  under  the  Youth  Develc^ment 
and  Dehnquency  Prevention  Act; 

activities  imder  title  VH  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act;  and 

activities  for  "Health  resources"  and  set 
forth  in  the  1975  budget; 

activities  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration; 

activities  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
OpiKirtiuiltles  for  Spanlsh-Speaklng  Peo- 
ple; 

activities  under  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended; 

activities  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration for  Granta  to  National  Bailroad 
Passengwr  Corporation; 

activities  of  the  CtHmnlttee  for  Purchase 
of  Products  and  Services  of  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped;  and 

activities  of  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  the  following  activities,  but  at 
a  rate  for  operations  not  In  excess  of  the 
budget  esttinat.*^ — 

actlvUlea  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended;  and 

aoUvlUea  related  to  terminating  the  eco- 
nomic stablllaatlon  program;  and 

activitlea  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstration'a 
program  to  provide  r^treeantatlves  on  col- 
lege campuses. 

(d)  Svch  amounu  aa  mi^  be  neoeaaary  for 
continuing  the  following  activities,  but  at 
a  rate  fer  operatlona  not  m  excess  ot  the 
currant  xat^— 

The  f  oUowlng  actlTttiaa  for  which  prorlsloa 
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was  made  In  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1974.  tbe  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act,  1974,  cv  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1974: 

health  planning  activities  under  section 
314  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended; 

activities  under  titles  VI  and  IX,  and  sec- 
tions 306,  309,  792-794.  801,  805(b),  806,  810 
(d),  and  821  (a)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act; 

construction  under  section  201  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act; 

activities  under  the  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act; 

training  under  section  707  of  the  Social 
Seciu-lty  Act; 

activities  xinder  part  B  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act; 

activities  under  the  Adult  Education  Act; 

activities  under  titles  I,  n,  HI,  V,  vm,  and 
IX  of  the  fn^entary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  TS65,  as  amended :  Provided,  That 
distribution  of  funds  under  title  I  shall  be 
based  upon  the  provisions  contained  in  title 
I  of  BM.  69  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives ; 

activities  under  title  m  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958; 

activities  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act; 

school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas 
authorized  by  Public  Law  81-815  and  Public 
Law  81-874; 

all  remaining  activities  except  titles  I  and 
III(B)  imder  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended; 

activities  of  the  National  Council  on  In- 
dian Opportunity:  and 

activities  under  Part  A  of  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act. 

(e)  Applicable  appropriations  made  by  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  available  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  depart- 
ments, agencies,  corporations,  and  other  or- 
ganizational units  of  the  Government  to  pay 
not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  amount 
contained  In  the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1976  of  the  first  quarter  standard  level 
user  charges  pursuant  to  section  210(J),  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
MO(J)). 

(f)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  for  which 
disbursements  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  items  \inder  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  extent  and  In 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  for  In 
the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1975; 

(g)  Such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  activities  of  the  Parliamentarian 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  compiling 
the  precedents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  which 
would  be  provided  for  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  fiscal  year  1975. 

Szc.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  available  from 
July  1,  1974,  and  shall  remain  available  untu 
(a)  enactment  Into  law  of  an  appropriation 
for  any  project  or  activity  provided  for  In 
this  Joint  resolution,  or  (b)  enactment  of  the 
applicable  appropriation  Act  by  both  Houses 
without  any  provision  for  such  project  or 
activity,  or  (c)  September  30.  1974,  which- 
ever first  occurs. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  may  be  \ised  without 
regard  to  the  time  limitations  for  submission 
and  approval  of  apportionments  set  forth  in 
subsection  (d)  (2)  of  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  but  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  waive  any  other 
provision  of  law  governing  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds. 

Ssc.  104.  Appropriations  made  and  au- 
thority granted  pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expendi- 
tures lnc\irred  for  any  project  or  activity 


during  the  period  for  wb  Ich  funds  or  au- 
thority for  such  project  orTactlvity  are  avail- 
able under  this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  105.  Expenditures  »iade  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  ffind,  or  authoriza- 
tion whenever  a  bill  in  Wbich  such  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  ^r  authorization  is 
contained  Is  enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  106.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
101(e)  no  appropriation  or  fund  made  avail- 
able or  authority  granted ;  pursuant  to  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  Used  to  initiate  or 
resume  any  project  or  activity  for  which  ap- 
propriations, funds,  or  otqer  authority  were 
not  available  during  the  fl«cal  year  1974. 

Sec.  107.  Any  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975  required  to  be  i  apportioned  pur- 
suant to  section  2679  of  th«  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  may  be  appottloned  on  a  basis 
indicating  the  need  (to  the  extent  any  such 
Increases  cannot  be  absolved  within  avail- 
able appropriations)  for  ^  supplemental  or 
deficiency  estimate  of  appropriation  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  permit  jpayments  of  such 
pay  Increases  as  may  be  granted  pursuant  to 
law  to  civilian  officers  and,' employees  and  to 
active  and  retired  military  personnel.  Each 
such  appropriation  shall  otherwise  be  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended. 

Sec.  108.  All  obligations  Incurred  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  appropriations  and  authority 
provided  in  this  Joint  rescflutlon  are  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed  if .  otherwise  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provli 
resolution. 

Sec.  109.  None  of  the  f 
available  shall  be  expend^ 
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ons  of  this  Joint 

nds  herein  made 
to  aid  or  assist 


In  the  reconstruction  of  trie  Democratic  Re- 
public   of   Vietnam    (Norih    Vietnam). 

Sec.  110.  None  of  the  ftnds  herein  made 
available  shall  be  obligatw  or  expended  to 
finance  directly  or  indirectly  combat  activi- 
ties by  United  States  military  forces  in  or 
over  or  from  off  the  shores  of  North  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam,  Laa0,  or  Cambodia. 

Sec.  111.  Any  provision  of  law  which  re- 
quires unexpended  funds 
general  fund  of  the  Tre; 
the  fiscal  year  shall  not 
the  status  of  any  lawiiult 
Involving  the  right  to  tb< 


to  return  to  the 

at  the  end  of 

e  held  to  affect 

r  right  of  action 

funds. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  standard  con- 
tinuing resolution.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  necessary  to  bring  to  the  floor  a 
continuing  resolution  just  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  new  flical  year.  •Iliere> 
are  13  major  appropriation  bills  which 
have  to  be  passed  each  fear.  By  the  end 
of  next  week  we  hope  weiwill  have  passed 
all  but  four.  We  expect  io  have  reported 
to  the  House  in  mld-Jtily  the  Interior 
bill.  We  will  have  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  available  when  the  authorization 
is  provided.  We  hope  that  will  be  in  July. 
Also  we  hope  to  have  the  defense  bill 
near  the  end  of  July.  The  foreign  aid  bill 
still  requires  authorizatfcn. 

In  other  words  by  Jul^  1  we  hope  that 
we  will  have  passed  nin^.  That  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  th^  will  have  been 
enacted  Into  law,  becauie  none  of  them 
at  this  time  have  passed  the  other  body. 

It  Is  true  that  many  weeks  ago  we 
passed  the  legislative  appropriation  bill, 
one  of  our  regular  annual  bills,  but  that 
bill  has  not  been  acted  on  by  the  other 
body  although  it  is  scheduled  for  Senate 
floor  action  today.  1 

So,  if  It  were  not  fof  the  continuing 
resolution,  the  Govemn|ent  would  cease 
to  function  as  of  the  1st  of  July.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  in  order  to  enable  the 
Government  to  continue  to  operate. 


As  I  have  said,  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  a  standard  procedure.  There  are 
no  hidden  clauses  that  mig^t  concern  the 
Members.  I  am  hopeful  there  will  be  no 
serious  objection  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. I 

This  was  the  best  proposal  that  could 
be  presented  imder  the  Circumstances. 
On  Tuesday,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representative.^ 
met  and  approved  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  is  presented  in  the  House  to- 
day. We  would  like  to  see  the  continuing 
resolution  approved  as  presented.  We 
must  make  our  legislative  system  work, 
and  this  resolution  is  a  technique  which 
we  must  adopt  in  order  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 1 

The  resolution  simply  represents  a 
stopgap  mechanism  to  provide  interim 
financing  authority  for  essential  opera- 
tion of  the  Government.  It  is  not  the 
optimum  solution  to  efficlfnt  fiscal  pro- 
cedure but  it  Is  the  best  approach  that 
has  been  devised  over  a  period  of  years 
and  it  has  served  the  Goyemment  well 
under  the  circumstances.  It  Is  essential 
that  we  preserve  its  integrity  as  a  viable 
Interim  financing  mechanism  and  again 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  t^e  measure  be 
adopted  as  presented. 

date    or    OPERATION    TTNDER    xkE    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  li  necessary  to 
outUne  briefly  the  rates  of  operation 
which  obtain  under  this  resolution. 

As  has  been  the  practice  over  a  period 
of  years,  the  continuing  resolution  estab- 
lishes an  appropriate  rate  of  funding  for 
the  departments  and  agencies  that  will 
apply  imtil  the  regular  appropriation 
bills,  can  be  enacted  into  llaw. 

The  rate  of  operation  under  the  resolu- 
tion is  based  on  the  status  of  each  partic- 
ular bill  as  of  the  date  4f  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  as  foUowfe: 

Where  the  appUcable  till  has  passed 
only  one  House — and  nini  of  them  will 
have  passed  the  House-4then  the  op- 
erating rate  shall  be  not  to  exceed  the 
current  rate  or  that  rate,  permitted  by 
the  action  of  the  Housei  whichever  is 
lower.  ] 

Where  the  applicable  Mil  has  passed 
both  Houses — and  that  aoes  not  apply 
at  this  time — but  has  not  been  enacted 
Into  law  and  the  amount  ipassed  by  the 
House  is  different  from  th^t  of  the  Sen- 
ate, then  the  activity  shall  be  continued 
imder  the  lesser  amount  land  the  more 
restrictive  authority.  i 

Where  the  applicable  bill— and  this 
does  apply  to  several  ^ills— has  not 
passed  either  the  House  ir  the  Senate, 
then  the  rate  between  Ju^y  1  and  Sep- 
tember 30  for  continuing  projects  and 
activities  shall  not  exceed  the  current 
rate  or  the  rate  provided  f  <>r  in  the  budg- 
et estimates,  whichever  Is  lower,  and 
under  the  more  restrictite  authority. 

Also  carried  at  the  current  rate  or  the 
budget  estimate  are  certain  programs 
for  which  there  are  budget  estimates  but 
which  were :  1 

First.  Deferred  in  the  regular  bill  due 
to  lack  of  legislative  authprization,  or 

Second.  Financed  In  1914  in  a  supple- 
mental if  the  regular  bill  i  will  not  have 
passed  the  House  by  Jun^  30. 

Several  projects  are  pttovlded  for  at 
the  rate  of  the  budget  estimate  due  to 
special  crlcumstances.  Far  Instance,  a 
statutory  change  In  the  supplemental 
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security  Income  program  makes  the  cur- 
rent rate  inadequate  and  the  program 
could  not  operate  without  a  special 
provision. 

A  large  number  of  programs,  mostly 
HEW  items,  are  continued  at  the  cur- 
rent rate,  generally  because  they  were 
deferred  due  to  lack  of  authorization  and 
because  there  is  no  budget  estimate. 

This  bill  also  provides  the  current 
rate  of  $1,018,000,000  for  continuation  of 
support  for  South  Vietnamese  military 
forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  again  emphasize 
that  this  is  the  standard  continuing 
resolution.  It  is  regrettable  that  it  Is 
necessary  but  it  Is  If  government  is  to 
continue  past  Jime  30.  Hopefully  with 
the  Implementation  of  the  procedures 
which  are  contained  In  the  new  budget 
control  bill,  this  practice  can  be  elimi- 
nated or  severely  restricted.  This  objec- 
tive demands  our  best  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
tables  and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request   of    the    gentleman   from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  concur  with  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

We  really  have  no  option  in  this  mat- 
ter of  continuing  resolutions.  I  would 
prefer  that  we  did  not  have  them,  but 
the  facts  of  life  are  that  it  Is  necessary. 
This  resolution  extends  to  September 
30.  I  am  hopeful  this  year  this  will  be 
our  last  continuing  resolution,  but 
frankly  I  am  not  even  that  optimistic. 
I  fear  It  may  be  required  In  certain  in- 
stances to  come  in  with  a  further  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

I  hope  In  the  light  of  this  necessity 
we  can  dispose  of  this  matter  as  promptly 
as  possible,  and  complete  action  by  the 
30th  of  Jime. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  that,  of  course,  when  final  enact- 
ment takes  place  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  appropriation  bills  the  continuing 
resolution  will  cease  to  be  significant 
with  respect  to  that  legislation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
I  support  the  resolution  £ind  very  much 
so  in  line  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  just  made  mention  of  with 
respect  to  our  hope  that  we  would  not 
have  to  have  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion. We  have  finalized  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget  reform  legislation 
which,  If  all  goes  well,  would  provide  for 
the  beginning  of  our  fiscal  year  In  1976 
on  October  1. 

With  this  September  30  continuing 
resolution  deadUne  I  would  hope  we 
would  try  to  treat  that  as  if  we  were  un- 
der the  new  budget  reform  legislation, 
and  we  will  have  a  good  test  run  this 
year. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  particularly,  as  the 


gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG)  has  said,  we  resdly  have  no  other 
alternative  than  to  do  what  we  are  do- 
ing today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chaiman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  the  meaning 
of  tlie  September  30,  1974,  expiration 
date  of  the  continuing  resolution. 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  September 
30?  Why  was  September  30  selected? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  was  thought  that 
this  would  give  us  time  to  enact  into  law 
all  of  our  major  appropriation  bills. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  this 
year  with  respect  to  the  August  recess, 
but  last  year  we  foimd  by  fixing  the  date 
of  September  30  it  worked  very  well.  We 
had  much  of  the  business  out  of  the  way 
by  that  date  last  year,  but  even  then  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  further  continu- 
ing resolution.  We  estabUshed  the  Sep- 
tember 30  date  after  some  consultation 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  September  30 
date  reflect  In  sxxy  way  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  second  session  of  the 
93d  ConKress? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  hope  that 
it  would,  but  we  do  not  contend  that  it 
will  lead  to  a  sine  die  adjournment  by 
that  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  guess  we  would 
have  to  say  that  the  September  30  date 
was  picked  out  of  the  air. 

I  thought  that  we  were  going  to  get 
these  appropriation  bills  out  of  the  way. 
That  was  the  story  that  we  were  told  by 
the  Democrat  leadership,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  mean  that  we  would  meet 
5  days  this  week  and  5  days  next  week 
in  order  to  expedite  passage  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  We  were  to  get  them 
out  and  get  this  situation  behind  us  but 
evidently  that  is  not  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  about  this 
matter.  Our  main  problem  that  causes 
delay  in  flnal  enactment  of  the  appro- 
priations bills  is  waiting  for  legislative 
authorization. 

Of  course,  we  sometimes  have  to  bring 
these  appropriation  bills  vmder  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  because  the  au- 
thorization bills  have  not  been  finally 
enacted.  In  most  cases,  however,  we  do 
this  only  when  the  authorization  has  at 
least  passed  the  House.  Of  the  four  ap- 
propriation bills  which  will  still  await 
passage  after  next  week,  all  of  them  re- 
quire some  authorization  and  three  of 
them — defense,  miUtary  construction, 
and  foreign  operations — lack  nearly  total 
authorization.  Thus  even  If  they  were 
ready  for  House  consideration  today.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  consider  these 
bills  without  a  rule  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  with  respect  to  authori- 
zations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  that  It  seems 
as  though  waiving  points  of  order  has 
become  fashionable.  It  is  not  always  the 
fact  that  the  authorizing  legislation  has 
not  yet  been  passed,  because  in  terms  of 
other  legislation  it  seems  to  have  become 
fashionable    to   provide   rules    waiving 


points  of  order.  That  is  not  confined 
merely  to  the  appropriation  bills. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  a  question  concerning  the  lan- 
guage found  on  page  2  of  the  committee 
report,  the  fifth  paragraph,  wherein  it 
says: 

Where  there  Is  no  budgiet  estimate  or  if  the 
budget  request  has  been  deferred  for  later 
consideration,  the  rate  for  operations  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  sbaU  not 
exceed  the  current  rate. 

What  precisely  is  meant  by  the  "cur- 
rent rate"? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Those  are  mostly  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  items  that  are 
involved  here.  That  would  be  the  fiscal 
1974  rate  that  would  apply.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  we  do  not  have  authoriza- 
tion for  some  HEW  items,  so  we  were  not 
able  to  include  a  number  of  programs  in 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill  which  we  ex- 
pect to  pass  through  the  House  next 
week. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  regarding  the 
September  30  date,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  was  a  date  that  was  Just  picked  out 
of  the  air.  I  think  It  was  a  realistic  date. 
The  gentleman  is  well  aware  that  some- 
times in  the  past  we  have  extended  it  for 
just  30  days,  only  to  find  ourselves  In  the 
position  of  having  to  come  back  &nd  ex- 
tend it  for  another  30  days.  We  hope  this 
is  a  realistic  date,  and  we  will  work  to 
try  to  make  it  a  realistic  date. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  are  continuing  to  Ignore  the 
law,  fiouting  the  law  which  provides  that 
Congress  shall  have  its  work  done  and 
its  appropriation  bills  passed  by  July  31. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  law  to  which  I  think 
the  gentleman  refers  Is  contained  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
and  provides  that  Congress  shall  adjourn 
sine  die  not  later  than  July  31  unless 
Congress  otherwise  provides.  This  law 
does  not  mention  appropriations  bills. 

We  are  not  flouting  the  law,  as  Con- 
gress can  provide,  as  it  does,  for  a  later 
sine  die  adjournment. 

However,  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  it  would 
be  far  better  to  be  able  to  operate  with- 
out a  continuing  resolution.  Under  the 
present  circumstances  that  is  Just  not 
possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  And  the 
Democrats  have  been  in  control  of  the 
House  for  all  but  2  of  the  26  years  I  have 
been  here;  and  we  have  to  go  through 
this  yesur  after  year  and  year  after  year. 
I  do  not  like  it,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  do  not  like  the  Imper- 
fections In  our  system,  but  In  a  legislative 
body  we  are  compelled  to  work  the  will 
of  the  majority,  and  we  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  under  aU  ot  the  circum- 
stances. 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  joint  rescdution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoriim  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  nill  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electi-onlc  de- 
vice, smd  there  were — yeas  393,  nays  6, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

OalU. 
AndersoDu  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
AnnuazlA 
Arcber 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
BafalU 
Baker 
Barrett 
Baumam 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Bogga 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Braj 
Breauz 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkler 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  CaUf . 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  M.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Btirke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllaon,  Uo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
camp 

Cuney,  Ohl* 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
^^taiHwCrtaln 


(Roll  No.  308] 
TEAS— «93 

C'.ausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawaon.  Del 
cay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cotaen 
CoUier 
ColUna.111. 
Conabl* 
Oonte 
Conyera 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coi«tmm 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Daa 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis.  WU. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Delleaback 
Dell  urns 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

DerwlxuU 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlageU 

J30B0faW* 

Downing 

Drlnan 

DulAl 

DuBcaa 

duPcnt 

Bckhardt 

Edwarda.  Ala. 

Edwards,  CaUf . 

Ell  berg 

Erlenboim 

Bseh 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tann. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Plood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Pord 

Forsythe 

Fountain 


Clitskala 
Clark 


PraUegbujrsea 
FrenzA 
Frey 
PiMfbltek 

FultM 

Fuqua 


Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Ginn 
Gonzalee 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
H«bert 

Hecblor,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hill  is 
Hlnshav 
Hogan 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hortoaa. 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarnmn 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kartb 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczjiiskl 
Koch 

KuykendsQ 
Lagomacsina 
Landrum 


Latta 

Leggett 

Lebman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lutan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madiran 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

MarazUl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnsball.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Fa. 
Morgan 
MOEber 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Miirtba 
Myers 
Nat  Cher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nlcb^s 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 


Collins,  Tex. 
Gross 


Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Fatten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Foage 

Foclell 

Fowell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Regula 

ReuEs 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Boncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Fa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarastn 

Sarbanes 

Satter&eld 

Bcherle 

Schneebell 

SchroeUer 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Si£k 

SkublU 

Sack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 

NATS— 6 

Landgrebe 
Rousselot 


NOT  VOTING-  -34 


Gray 

Hawkins 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

King 

KJTOS 

V.   Litton 
Macdonald 
Matsunaga 
Mills 
Peyser 


JuTie 


20,  19H 


Stark 

Steed 

Steele 

Steeiman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Symington 

Ta'.cott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Thomson.  WU. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Ddall 

TJilman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

VVaggOEBer 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wbltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUeon, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolft 
Wrlgbt 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wynuui 
Tates 
Tatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Toung,  Oa. 
Toung.  HI. 
Toung,  B.C. 
Toung.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Shuster 
Bymms 


QulUen 
RallBbadc 
I    Reld 
Rhodes 
Blegle 

Booney,  N.T. 
Rose 
Buppe 
Siiliivan 
Teague 
Tbompaon,  N.J. 


Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Teague  vrtth  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa! 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa  i 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAA/B 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imous  consent  that  all 
have  5  legislative  days  in 
and  extend  their  remarks 
resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 

There  was  no  objection. 


Biaggi 

Blatnlk 

Brasco 

Burgener 

Carey,  N.T. 

Com  as 

Daniels, 

Domlnidc 
Davis.  Ca. 
Dlggs 
Dom 
Ooldwater 

So  the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announceq  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Thompson   of  New  tlersey  with  Mr. 
Blatnlk.  I 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Doifilnlck  V.  Daniels. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  Ne^  York  vijltb  Mr.  Dom. 
Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Utto% 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Milla, 
Mr.  Brsisco  with  Mr.  Rose.  ] 
Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Qulilen. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  wttb  Mr.  Rallaback. 
Mr.  Macxlonald  with  Mr.  Gfcddwater. 
Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Oray.  j 
Mr.  Blaggi  wltb  Mr.  KyrosJ 
Mr.  Davis  t>f  Oeorgla  wttti  ^r.  OonlaB. 


announced 
laid  on  the 


June  20,  197 ^ 
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I  ask  unan- 

may 

whfcch  to  revise 

the  joint 


Mimbers 


(in 


objection  to 
from  Texas? 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
12799,  ARMS  CONTROL.  AND  DIS- 
ARMAMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  fhe  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  12799),  an  act  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Dlsarma»aent  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations,  aid  for  other 
purposes : 

CONFEBENCE   REPORT    (H.   RePT.  NO.    93-1125) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hauses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12799)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  as  amended.!  In  order  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  fQ>proprlatlons, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  naet,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  hive  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  tbelr 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  fro^  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  8  and  9. 

That  the  House  recede  froiA  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  and  f  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Thomas  E.  Morcam. 

Cleiumt  J.  Zablock]  , 

Wayni  L.  Hats, 

Peteb  H.  B.  PsixtNGtnnrsEir, 

William  S.  BROOMFizt-D, 
i  Managers  on  the  Part  c  /  the  House. 

J.  W.  Ftn.BRIGHT, 

John  Sparkman, 

Edmitnd  S.  MirsKiE, 

HXTBEBT  H.  HXTMPHSE'^, 
OCOSCX  D.  AlKSN, 

CUFTORD  P.  Cass, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Stateikitt  or  thk 

-COMMITTEK  op  CONFBIKRCR 

The  managers  on  the  parti  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  confereace  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Qousee  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  toi  the  bill  (HJl. 
12799)  to  amend  the  Anns  Cotitrol  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  Appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  subniit  the  follow- 
ing joint  statement  to  the  Aouse  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  tha  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  maaagers  and  rec- 
ommencled  In  the  accompanying  conference 
report;  | 

The  following  Senate  ameidments  made 
technical,  clarifying  or  conforinlng  changes: 
1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  With  respect  to  these 
amendments,  the  House  receOes. 

OME-TEAR  AtJTHORlEAflON 

Amendment  No.  9:  The  Hovise  bill  author- 
ized $10.1  minion  for  fiscal  +ear  1975.  The 
Senate  amendment  ntunbereq  9  authorized 
$10.1  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  ITTS  and  $10.9 


million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes with  the  understanding  that  the 
single-year  authorization  does  not  Imply 
diminished  support  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  The 
conferees  aOlrmed  continued  interest  In 
strengthening  the  Agency  and  its  effective- 
ness. 

Amendment  No.  8:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  8  was  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  numbered  9. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  respect  to  amend- 
ment numbered  8. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Peter   H.   B.    PRELiNCHtnrsEN, 

Wiiojam  S.  Broomfield, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  Ftri-BBIGHT, 

John  Sparkman, 
Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Httbert  H.  Httmphrey, 
George  D.  Aiken, 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  12412, 
FOREIGN  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bUl  (H.R.  12412)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  to  provide  disaster  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan,  Nicaragua,  and  the 
Sahelian  nations  of  Africa : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No. 
93-1126) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12412)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  to  authorize  an  appropriation  to 
provide  disaster  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
construction assistance  to  Pakistan,  Nicara- 
gua, and  the  Sahelian  nations  of  Africa, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bUl  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  l>e  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "For- 
eign Disaister  Assistance  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  6  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  of  the  chapter  heading 
"Contingency  Fund"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Disaster  Relief";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  section 
451  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sec.  453.  Disaster  Relief  Assistance. — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  In 
addition  to  other  sums  available  for  such 
purposes,  $65,000,000  for  use  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  disaster  relief  and  emergency  re- 
covery needs  In  Pakistan  and  Nicaragua,  un- 
der such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine, such  sums  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

Sec.  3.  Section  639A  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  African  Sahel"  in 
the  section  caption  and  inserting  "Drought- 
stricken  African  Nations"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (a)  "Sa- 
helian"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$26,000,000"  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  "$110,000,000"  In 
lieu  thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Sahelian"  In  subsec- 
tion (b) ;  and 


(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  sentence :  "Of  the  amotint 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  tmder  this 
subsection,  not  more  than  $10,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  for  Ethiopia." 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
fully  and  currently  informed  of  the  ongoing 
status  of  any  negotiations  with  any  foreign 
government  regarding  the  cancellation,  re- 
negotiation, rescheduling,  or  settlement  of 
any  debt  owed  to  the  United  States  by  any 
such  foreign  government  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  appropriate  Senate  committee, 
the  text  of  any  international  agreement 
proposing  a  modification  In  the  terms  of 
such  debt  no  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to 
its  entry  into  force,  together  with  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  such  modification. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  provide  dis- 
aster and  other  relief  to  Pakistan,  Nicaragua, 
and  the  drought-stricken  nations  of  Africa, 
and  for  other  purposes." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Dante  B.  Fascell, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghdysen, 

Wm.  BROOMFIEU), 

Edward  J.  Derwinski, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House, 
John  Sparkman, 
Oale  W.  McOee, 

HtmERT  H.  HtTMPHRET, 

George  Aiken, 
Clitfobo  p.  Case, 
J.  Javits, 
Jifanayers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
12412)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  to  authorize  an  appropriation  to  pro- 
vide disaster  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
construction assistance  to  Pakistan,  Nicara- 
gua, and  the  Sahelian  nations  of  Africa,  sub- 
mit the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  \iie  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bUl  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute 
text. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  emiendment.  The 
differences  t>etween  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clurl- 
fylng  changes. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  con- 
gressional finding  of  a  need  for  relief,  re- 
habilitation, and  reconstruction  assistance 
because  of  natural  disasters  In  Pakistan,  Nic- 
aragua, and  the  drought  stricken  nations  of 
Africa.  The  House  bill  contained  no  corre- 


sponding provision.  The  conference  substi- 
tute omits  the  Senate  provision. 

TOTAL     AMOtTNTS    ATTTHORIZED 

The  House  bill  authorized  a  total  amount 
of  $115,000,000.  The  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized a  total  amount  of  $150,000,000.  The 
amount  authorized  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

AMOUNTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR   NICARAGUA  AND 
PAKISTAN 

The  Hou.se  bill  authorized  $65,000,000  for 
Pakistan  and  Nicaragua.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  $50,000,000  for  Pakistan  and 
$15,000,000  for  Nicaragua.  The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  AREAS  IN  AFRICA 

The  House  bUl  authorized  $50,000,000  for 
assistance  to  the  Sahelian  nations  of  Africa. 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $85,000,- 
000  for  assistance  to  the  drought  stricken 
nations  of  Africa,  of  which  not  less  than 
$10,000,000  was  for  Ethiopia.  The  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, except  that  the  amount  for  Ethiopia 
may  not  exceed  $10,000,000. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  PROVISION 

The  House  bUl  provided,  by  amending 
section  639A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  that  the  additional  $50,000,000  author- 
ized for  the  Sahelian  nations  of  Africa  could 
be  furnished  notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tions of  any  law.  The  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  the  entire  $150,000,000  au- 
thorized by  the  amendment  could  be  so 
furnished.  The  conference  substitute,  in 
amending  such  section,  provides  that  an  ad- 
ditional $85,000,000  may  be  furnished  with- 
out regard  to  any  restriction  of  law. 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON   MODIFICATION   OF 
FOREIGN    DEBT 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  State  to  Inform  Con- 
gress concerning  negotiations  and  agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries  concerning 
modifications  of  debts  authorized  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  This  provi- 
sion of  the  House  bill  also  provided  that  such 
debts  could  be  modified  only  pursuant  to 
legislative  authorization  applicable  to  the 
original  debt.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  corresponding  provision.  The  con- 
ference substitute  Is  the  same  as  the  House 
bill  except  that  the  provision  relating  to 
debt  modification  only  pursuant  to  legislative 
authorization  applicable  to  the  original  debt 
is  omitted.  The  conferees  recognize  that, 
in  certain  instances,  such  notification  may 
necessarily  be  transmitted  on  a  classified 
basis;  and  note  that.  In  such  cases,  appropri- 
ate safeguards  wlU  be  exercised  by  the  ap- 
propriate Congressional  committees. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Dante  B.  Fasceix, 

Peter  H.  B.  FIiklinchuyskn, 

Wm.  Broomfielo, 

Edward  J.  Derwinski, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Sparkman, 

Gale  W.  McOee, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

George  Aiken, 

Clifford  P.  Case, 

J.  jAvrrs, 
Managers  of  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEOED  REPORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  CcHxunlttee  cm 
Rules  may  have  imtll  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from   program  over  a  3 -year  period.  Eighty  per- 
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Florida? 
There  was  no  objectloin. 


THE  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1182  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1182 

Resolved.,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
27(d)  (4)  ol  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  na(|wlth- 
standlng.  that  the  House  resolve  lts«f  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  Wn  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  conslder^lon  of 
the  bin  (H.B.  15361)  to  establish  a  pffogram 
of  community  development  block  grants,  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  urban  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  sections 
108(f).  115.  411.  414.  415(a),  and  505  of  said 
blU  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  4.  rule  XXT  arc  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin  and  abaU  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cturency.  the  biU  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  by 
titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bfU  fc^ 
amendzztent.  tSie  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shaU  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  15361.  the  Committee  on 
Banlclng  and  Currency  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
8.  3066.  and  It  shall  then  be  In  order  la  the 
Hoxise  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  btu  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  HH.  15361  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Plorida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ne- 
Ixtiska  (Mr.  Maktin).  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1182 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  15361,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974. 

House  Resolution  1182  provides  that 
all  points  of  order  against  sections  108 
(f).  115.  411.  414.  415(a)  and  505  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  ccHnply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — pro- 
hibiting appropriatioDs  in  a  legislative 
bill — are  waived. 

House  Resolution  1182  also  provides 
that  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

House  Resolution  1182  provides  that 
after  the  passage  of  HJl.  15361,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  3066  and  it  shall  be 
in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
3066  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  H.R.  15361  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

HJl.  15361  authorizes  $8.05  biUion  in 
contract  authority  for  a  new  block  grant 


program;  the 

(he  section  312 

ram;   the  open 

i-historic  pres- 


cent  of  the  funds  available  each  year 
would  be  allocated  for  use  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  20  percentj  for  use  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  Tlie  block  grant 
funds  may  be  used  to  mnance  the  full 
cost  of  carrying  on  alll  activities  cur- 
rently assisted  by  the  [following  pro 
grams:  the  urban  rene 
model  cities  program; 
rehabilitation  loan  pro 
space  urban  beautificati 
ei'vatlon  program;  the  neighborhood  fa 
cilities  program ;  the  advance  acquisition 
of  land  program;  tind  the  water  and 
sewer  program.  Funds  n|ay  also  be  used 
to  finance  the  local  share  required  under 
other  Federal  grant  proarams  which  are 
part  of  the  community  di  (velopment  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  15361  also  authoi  izes  a  new  pro- 
gram, section  23(h),  of  hou^ng  assist- 
ance for  lower-income  i  ersons  through 
the  ccmstruction  or  subs  antial  rehabili- 
tation of  housing  or  the  leasing  of  exist- 
ing housing.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  decent  jhousing  Is  ex- 
tremely important  bothi  to  individuals 
and  to  our  society.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  House  Resolution  11S2  in  order  that 
we  may  discuss,  debate;  and  pass  H.R. 
15361.  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  decent  [housing  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  in<lividuals  and  to 
our  society.  I  have  heatd  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  the  presentation  of  the 
contents  of  this  bill,  andk  am  very  much 
impressed,  as  I  am  sure  w  colleagues  on 
the  committee  were,  witfc  the  fact  that 
this  bill  is  a  very  commendable  one.  It 
makes  a  great  contribution  to  meeting 
the  housing  needs  of  our  country,  which 
have  been  too  long  delated,  and  makes 
available  by  the  Congrefs  to  the  people 
the  sort  of  housing 
needed. 

Therefore  I  am  pleasi 
tion  of  this  rule  in  orde: 
may  consider  and  pai 
15361. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebri 
er.  I  yield  myself  such! time  as  I 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  noted. 
House  Resolution  1182  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  H.H.  15361 — the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1974.  This  rule  Is  I  an  open  rule 
with  3  hours  of  generpil  debate.  The 
rule  also  has  sevi 
sions.  It  waives  the  3 
that  the  bill  may  be  considered  today, 
and  waives  points  of  order  against  sec- 
tions 108(f).  115,  411,  4l4,  415(a),  and 
505  for  failure  to  compftr  with  clause  4, 
rule  XXI,  which  deals  Mth  appropria- 
tions on  a  legislative  bill.  It  also  provides 
that  the  bUl  be  read  by  titles  instead  of 
by  sections  for  the  puipose  of  amend- 
ment and,  makes  it  in  order  to  insert 
the  House-passed  langiWe  in  the  Senate 
bill.  I 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  15661  is  to  author- 
ize funds  for  and  ameftd  the  Nation's 
housing  programs.  The 
six  titles. 

Title  I  authorizes  a 
development  block  grant' program,  under 
which  seven  HUD  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams would  be  consolidated  into  a  single 


ptance  so  much 

to  urge  adop- 

I  that  the  House 

the  bill  H.R. 

ska.  Mr.  Speak- 
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block  gi-ant  iHX)gi'am.  T^  new  program 


will  oegin  on  January 


1975;  $8,050,- 


000,000  is  authorized  for  the  first  3  years 
of  the  program.  In  additloil  $100,000,000 
would  be  authorized  annually  for  fiscal 
years  1975,  1976,  and  1977  lor  assistance 
to  communities  with  urgent  commimity 
development  needs  which  cannot  be  met 
through  the  entitlements  reteived  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
funds  in  this  bill  are  to  bc  allocated  to 
metropolitian  areas,  and  20  percent  are 
for  nonmetropolitan  areas.  I 

In  general,  block  grant  <imds  may  be 
used  to  finance  activities  cjurrently  car- 
ried on  imder  the  following  programs. 
First,  urban  renewal;  second,  model 
cities — subject  to  a  limitation;  third,  sec- 
tion 312  rehabilitation  lobn  program; 
fourth,  open  space-urban  bteautification- 
historic  preservation  program;  fifth, 
neighborhood  facilities  program;  sixth, 
advance  acquisition  of  lahd  program; 
and  seventh,  water  and  sewer  faciUties 
progi'am.  In  addition,  ftmds  may  be  used 
to  finance  the  local  share  required  under 
other  Federal  grant  prograhis  which  are 
part  of  the  community  development  pro- 
gram, to  carrj'  on  special  projects  to  re- 
move architectural  barriers  which  re- 
strict the  mobility  and  a^cessibiUty  of 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  and  to  car- 
ry on  comprehensive  planning  and  exec- 
utive-management activities. 

Title  n  authorizes  a  new  program  of 
housing  assistance  for  lower  income  per- 
sons through  the  construction  or  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation  of  hpusing  or  the 
leasing  of  existing  housing.  This  title  also 
extends  the  section  235  homeownershlp 
and  236  rental  assistance  programs  for  1 
additional  year  to  June  30, 1975,  in  order 
to  meet  program  commitments  estab- 
lished by  HUD  at  the  time  of  suspension 
of  the  programs.  1 

Title  ni  contains  provi^ons  designed 
to  Increase  the  availabllityj  oS.  and  liber- 
alize ortgage  credit  for  hduslng  and  to 
abolish  discrimination  in  mortgage  lend- 
ing on  account  of  sex. 

Title  IV  extends  to  Junej  30.  1977,  the 
authority  of  the  Secretai-y  6f  Agriculture 
to  administer  various  rural  housing  pro- 
grams. This  title  increases  funds  for  these 
programs  and  enables  certain  changes  in 
the  programs.  i 

Title  V  establishes  a  new  HUD  pro- 
gi-am  to  encourage  the  formation  of  State 
development  corporations,  amends  the 
"new  communities"  program  and  au- 
thorizes additional  funds  for  the  com- 
prehensive urban  planning  program. 

Title  VI  amends  various;  laws  relating 
to  the  lending  and  investmjent  powers  of 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations, 
national  banks,  and  Federal  credit 
unions. 

The  total  cost  of  all  th€  titles  in  this 
bill  is  $9,662,250,000. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebrask  a.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thai  k  the  GenOe- 
man  for  yielding.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man or  the  people  from  tie  Committee 
(Hi  Banking  and  CJurrency  i  md  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommitte<  I  can  explain 
why  we  have  to  waive  poir  ts  of  order  in 
heie  when  noimally  this  bill  comes  to 
us  with  an  open  rule.  I  wonder  if  there 
is  an  explanation  as  to  why  we  have  to 
waive  all  points  of  order  ajs  indicated. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraka.  I  will  be 
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glad  to  answer  the  cenUeman.  I  Just 
covered  it  in  my  explanation  of  the  rule, 
but  evidently  the  gentleman  was  not 
listening. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  I  was.  I  just 
wish  to  reemphasize  certain  points. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  The  first 
wstiver  was  in  regard  to  clause  27,  rule 
XL  which  is  the  3-day  rule,  because 
although  the  committee  report  itself  was 
available  last  Monday,  It  was  not  com- 
plete as  of  that  time  in  that  it  did  not 
include  the  supplemental  and  additional 
views  which  are  now  in  the  report.  There- 
fore that  3-day  rule  has  to  be  waived 
because  the  complete  report  was'  not 
available  3  days  before  it  was  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

In  regard  to  the  waiving  of  all  points 
of  order  on  various  sections  of  Uie  bill, 
this  legislation  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  fimds  currently  in  the  department. 

It  also  provides  for  setting  up  revolv- 
ing funds  which  have  to  be  waived  under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and  that  Is  the 
reason  for  waivers  In  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words,  if 
this  provision  was  not  contained  in  the 
rule,  points  of  order  could  be  made  relat- 
ing to  the  transfer  of  some  of  these 
funds;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  Is 
correct. 

This  practice  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years  where  we  have  new  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  and  it  requires  transfer- 
ring money,  and  you  have  this  currently 
In  some  of  the  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  authorizing  legislation 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  those  funds, 
and  we  must  waive  points  of  order  on 
that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Also  because  this  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  appropriation  In  an 
authoi-izing  biU,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  would 
question  that  statement.  That  is  not  my 
interpretation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  basis  of  what  I  have  been 
told,  that  it  does  effect,  or  that  in  the 
transfer  of  funds  we  are,  in  effect,  acting 
to  appropriate  dollars  in  an  authorizing 
bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  much  Is  the 
total  dollars  that  are  involved  in  this 
particular  transfer? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  is  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  presume  the  gentleman  can 
answer  that  question  better  than  I  can 
because  I  am  not  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  On  the  basis  of  the 
discussion  in  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  I  was  not  absolutely 
sure,  but  maybe  the  gentlemen  from  the 
subcommittee  could  tell  us  how  many  dol- 
lars are  Involved  In  the  transfer  of  funds 
that  are  protected  by  the  waiver  under 
this  rule. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  transfer  of  funds? 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  It  will  probably  be  less 
than  a  few  million  dollars. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  Items  protected 
by  the  waiver  In  the  rule? 


Just  a  few  mlUion 


few  million. 

I  imderstood  It  was 


Mr.    BARRETT, 
dollars. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  $2  million  for  the 
transfer  of  funds? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  A 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 
more  than  that  when  we  discussed  it  in 
the  committee — approximately  $4  mil- 
Uon.  

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  may  be  a  little 
above  it;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  only  point  that 
I  wish  to  make  to  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska  Is  that  he  has  explained  the 
rule,  and  I  did  understand  It,  and  I  was 
just  trying  to  reemphasize  it;  that  by 
voting  for  this  rule  we  are  providing  for 
a  transfer  of  substantial  amounts  of 
funds,  under  a  waiver  in  the  rule,  to 
protect  what  fimds  would  be  in  the  ap- 
propriation. I  am  not  sasong  that  the 
whole  House  may  not  want  to  do  that,  but 
I  think  that  my  colleagues  should  un- 
derstand that  by  waiving  these  points 
of  order  we  are  providing  for  appropria- 
tions in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentl«nan  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  some  time.  I  want  to  support 
the  rule  and  to  thank  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  the  generous  3  horn's  for  de- 
bate. I  think  we  need  that  much  time  to 
deal  with  a  bill  that  was  tailored  by  the 
administration,  and  which  was  designed 
to  be  veto-proof.  I  think  It  is  terribly 
wi'ong  to  legislate  in  that  fashion. 

What  we  have  created  Is  a  bill  that  Is 
going  to  satisfy  the  administration.  It 
does  not  address  itself  to  the  need  of 
providing  decent  housing  for  those  who 
need  it  the  most. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  giving  us  3  hours  to  debate  this 
bill  because  it  enables  full  and  frank  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  very,  very  real 
injustices  in  the  bill,  and  I  will  be  speak- 
ing about  these  later. 

For  example,  an  injustice  Is  clear  when 
the  rural  poor  are  treated  in  a  fashion 
different  from  the  urban  poor.  An  injus- 
tice is  very,  very  clear  when  these  people 
who  are  of  the  same  socioeconomic 
bracket  living  in  public  housing,  If  they 
should  move  into  the  least-assisted  hous- 
ing, would  not  get  the  ssmie  benefits  they 
receive  while  living  In  pubUc  housing. 

So  I  am  glad  the  Committee  on  Rules 
gave  us  3  hoiu^  in  which  to  debate  this 
bill,  because  it  will  also  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  whether  or  not  this 
House  should  move  in  a  radical  fashion, 
vis-a-vis  housing  in  this  country.  We  are 
moving  from  all  of  the  regular  conven- 
tional programs  in  housing  to  a  new  and 
relatively  untried  concept,  and  that  is 
the  23(H)  assisted  housing  program. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  provides  for  a  transition  period 
between  the  two  extreme  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  thank 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  allowing  us 
sufScIent  time  so  that  we  can  debate 
fully  and  effectively  these  points  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15361)  to  establish  a 
program  of  community  development 
block  grants,  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
moticm  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TKE     COMMITTEK    OF    THX    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  H.R.  15361,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patkah)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  ^/z  hours  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wtonall) 
will  be  recognized  fCM-  \^t  hours. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 

KAN). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  15361,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974,  represents  nearly  2  years  of  work 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  an  attempt  to  draw  up 
a  housing  and  urban  development  bill 
that  can  be  acceptable  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  a  bill  that 
would  not  meet  with  a  Presidential  veto. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  the 
full  committee  considered  this  bill  in 
some  4  months  of  markup  sessions  and 
reported  the  bill  to  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  23  ayes,  3  nays. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  a  new  pro- 
gram of  commimity  development  block 
grants  to  replace  seven  HUD  categorical 
programs.  This  new  block  grant  program 
would  begin  on  January  1,  1975. 

Title  II  authorizes  a  new  housing  as- 
sistance program  for  lower-income  fami- 
lies building  on  the  best  of  our  past  hous- 
ing subsidy  programs  and  recognizing  the 
problems  and  failures  of  some  of  our 
existing  subsidized  housing  programs. 

Title  ni  would  extend  the  various  in- 
suring authorities  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  increasing  the  PHA 
loan  and  mortgage  limits  hberalizing 
FHA  downpayments  smd  making  various 
improvements  in  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation. 

Title  rv  would  extend  various  program 
authorizations  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  would  make  important 
changes  to  improve  the  operation  of 
these  programs. 

Title  V  would  authorize  a  new  program 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  State  de- 
velopment corporations  and  makes  vari- 
ous amendments  to  miscellaneous  HUD 
programs. 
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Title  VI  would  amend  various  laws  re- 
lating to  the  lending  and  investigative 
power  of  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  nations^  banks  which  will 
encourage  these  Institutions  to  continue 
to  make  real  estate  related  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
working  so  hard  and  long  on  the  hous- 
ing legislation  we  have  before  us.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Hon- 
orable William  A.  Barrett;  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam B.  Widnall;  Mr.  Ashlky,  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  deserve  the  ap- 
plause of  the  House.  Certainly  no  one 
would  argue  that^this  is  a  perfect  bill, 
but,  as  we  know,  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  perfection  in  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  our  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  will  be 
discussing  the  bill  in  detail  during  gen- 
eral debate.  I  would  hope  that  all  mem- 
bers will  listen  to  the  debate  and  that 
during  the  amendatory  process  we  may 
move  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bar- 
RBTT)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  (Mr.  Patman)  for  his  co- 
operation in  expediting  the  proceedings 
on  this  bill  in  full  committee.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee,  especially 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Stephens, 
and  Mr.  Hanna,  for  their  attendance 
and  attention  to  the  matters  that  the 
subcommittee  considered. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  ranking  minority  members  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  without 
whose  splendid  cooperation  we  would 
not  have  this  bill  before  us  today.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  and 
the  other  members  of  the  minority  who 
proved  most  cooperative  in  reporting 
this  bill. 

Fiiudly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  give  special  praise  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  and  my  Re- 
publican colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  without  whose  hard  work,  co- 
operation, and  bipartisan  support  we 
would  not  be  considering  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  on  the  urgent  need  of  our  cities  and 
citizens  for  this  bill.  Since  January  8. 
1973.  when  the  administration  imposed 
a  moratorium  on  HUD  assistance  pro- 
grams hundreds  of  existing  local  renewal 
projects  have  been  delayed,  if  not  ac- 
tually stopped;  and  our  progress  toward 
achievement  of  the  national  housing  goal 
has  suffered  a  severe  setback.  This  bill  is 
vitally  needed  if  we  are  to  get  both  hous- 
ing and  commimity  development  activi- 
ties started  again. 

This  bill  promises  to  do  just  that.  It  is 
the  successful  result  of  a  sincerely  bi- 
pai  tisan  effort  to  break  the  deadlock  over 
HUD'S  housing  and  community  develop- 
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ment  programs  so  that  ithe  Nation  can 
resume  its  activities  in  these  areas  this 
year  on  a  large  scale  ind  with  broad 
political  support.  Its  pro^iiisions  are  based 
on  proposals  advanced  In  three  major 
bills:  H.R.  10036,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Barrett  and  Mr.  Ashl|:y,  which  rec- 
ommended programs  ot  housing  and 
community  developmeni  block  grants; 
H.R.  7277,  introduced  by  Mr.  Widnall, 
the  administration's  Better  Communities 
Act:  and  H.R.  10688,  also  introduced  by 
Mr.  Widnall,  which  contained  the  ad- 
ministration's housing  J  recommenda- 
tions. I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  waat  to  commend 
two  members  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee for  their  outstanding  efforts  in 
developing  this  legislatfcn:  First,  Mr. 
Ashley,  who  can  rightl^  be  called  the 
architect  of  the  bill;  arid  second,  Mr. 
Brown,  whc  worked  Icpig  hours  with 
Mr.  Ashley  and  the  a(Jministration  in 
developing  the  accommodations  that 
made  this  bill  possible.  In  addition,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  th(  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Widnall,  for  his  usu  al  patience  and 
cooperation  and  importai  it  contributions. 

I  cannot  praise  too  hi  ?hly  the  bipar- 
tisan spirit  in  which  lead  ing  members  of 
the  committee  went  ab4ut  the  task  of 
molding  this  bill.  All  subcommittee  mem- 
bers deserve  congratulations  for  the  care 
with  which  they  considered  all  aspects  of 
this  bill  and  for  the  restraint  they  exer- 
cised in  withholding  d^irable  but  not 
absolutely  essential  amendments  when 
the  decision  was  made  tp  move  forward 
with  a  bob-tailed  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woi 
proceed  with  a  descripti^ 
features  of  the  bill. 

Title  I  of  the  bUl  authc 
gram  of  community  de^ 
grants.  Under  this  progi 
ated  during  fiscal  year  IS 
gorical  community  de^ 
grams  would  be  consolic 
gle  block  grant.  The  nev 
authorize  $8.05  billion 
thority — subject  to  approval  in  appro- 
priation acts — for  its  fiiit  3  years,  with 
limits  on  obligations  of  [$2.45  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  $2.65  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  $2.95  billipn  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  In  addition,  $100  million  would  be 
authorized  annually  for  fscal  years  1975, 
1976,  and  1977,  for  assistance  to  com- 
munities with  urgent  cotnmunity  devel- 
opment needs  which  4^^ot  be  met 
through  the  entitlement 
ant  to  the  act. 

Under  the  provisions  1 
percent  of  the  funds  avs 
would  be  allocated  fori 
politan  areas,  20  percent 
metropolitan  areas, 
areas,  funds  would  be 
to  metropolitan  cities  al 
ties  pursuant  to  a  3 -part] 
on  population,  housing 
and  poverty  counted  tw| 
to  meet  the  "hold  har 
metropolitan  cities  and ' 
where  those  needs  exceeded  their  for- 
mula entitlements — and  other  units  of 
general  local  government  which  qualify 
for  "hold  harmless"  treatment.  Funds 
remaining  in  the  metropolitan  area  allo- 
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cation  would  be  distribut^l  among  the 
metropolitan  areas  pursutint  to  the  3- 
part  formula  for  use  by  Stites  and  units 
of  local  government  in  those  areas. 

In  nonmetropolitan  areaa,  funds  would 
be  used  to  meet  the  "h^d  harmless" 
needs  of  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  qualify  for  "hold  harmless" 
"treatment",  with  the  remaining  funds 
to  be  allocated  among  the  States  pur- 
suant to  the  3 -part  formiaa  for  use  by 
States  and  units  of  generaljlocal  govern- 
ment in  each  State. 

A  HUD  discretionary  fund  would  also 
be  established.  Two  percent  of  the  funds 
available  each  year  would  lie  reserved  by 
HUD  for  certain  special  community  de- 
velopment needs,  for  incentive  grants  to 
commimities  carrying  on  ftreawide  pro- 
grams, and  for  carrying  on  innovative 
community  development  a(Jtivities. 

In  general,  block  grant  funds  may  be 
used  to  finance  the  full  coit  of  carrying 
on  all  activities  currently  assisted  under 
the  following  programs:  ftie  urban  re- 
newal program  including  NDP,  code  en- 
forcement, and  rehabilitation  grants; 
the  model  cities  program;  the  section  312 
rehabilitation  loan  prograkn;  the  open 
space — urban  beautiflca^lon— historic 
preservation  program;  the  Neighborhood 
facilities  program;  the  ad^knce  acquisi- 
tion of  land  program;  and  ihe  water  and 
sewer  facilities  program.  F^nds  may  also 
be  used  to  finance  the  local  share  re- 
quired under  other  Federil  grant  pro- 
grams which  are  part  of  tne  community 
development  program,  to  cap-ry  on  special 
projects  to  remove  architedtural  barriers 
which  restrict  the  mobility  and  accessi- 
bility of  the  elderly  and  handicapped, 
and  to  carry  on  comprehensive  planning 
and  executive-management  activities. 

Applicants  for  block  gralnts  would  be 
required  to:  First,  identifv  community 
development  and  housing  needs,  includ- 
ing the  submission  of  a  housing  assist- 
ance plan;  second,  describf  planned  ac- 
tivities to  meet  those  neecjs;  and  third, 
provide  assurances  of  con^pliance  with 
civil  rights  and  citizen  participation  re- 
quirements. Metropolitan  cities  and  ur- 
ban counties  would  also  he  required  to 
submit  3-year  programs  designed  to  elim- 
inate slum,  blight,  and  deterioration 
where  they  exist,  and  to  provide  im- 
proved commimity  f acilitiee  and  services 
where  necessary.  I 

HUD  would  be  required  tp  approve  ap- 
plications of  metropolitan  pities  and  ur- 
ban counties  unless  the  Secretary  found 
that  the  applicant's  description  of  needs 
were  clearly  inconsistent  with  generally 
available  data,  or  that  its  proposed  ac- 
tivities were  clearly  inappropriate  to 
meet  those  needs.  HUD  would  also  be 
required  to  conduct  annual  post-audits 
to  determine  whether  the  ipphcant  had 
carried  out  its  program  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  I 

This  new  block  grant  pfogram  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  midway  tiirough  fiscal 
year  1975 — approximately  January  1, 
1975.  To  enable  communities  to  continue 
existing  urban  renewal,  NEp,  and  Model 
Cities  programs  through  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  year  1975,  sucti  additional 
amounts,  as  may  be  necesairy,  would  be 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
urban  renewal  and  Model  Cities  pro- 
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grams.  Amounts  received  by  cities  pursu- 
ant to  these  transition  authorizations 
wcmld  b«  deducted  from  their  first  year 
entitlements  under  the  new  block  grant 
program. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  authorizes  a  new 
program  of  housing  assistance  for  lower 
iDcome  persons  through  the  construction 
or  substantial  rehabilitation  of  housing 
or  the  leasing  of  existing  housing.  This 
new  program,  which  would  be  carried 
on  under  a  new  section  23(h)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing major  elements  with  respect  to 
newly  constructed  or  substantially  re- 
habilitated units. 

HUD  would  enter  into  contracts  to 
make  housing  assistance  payments  with 
housing  "owners"  who  construct  or  sub- 
stantially r^iabilitate  housing  to  be  oc- 
cupied in  whole  or  in  part  by  lower-in- 
come families.  Private  profit  and  non- 
profit entities  and  State  and  local  public 
housing  agencies  would  be  eligible  own- 
ers or  developers  of  such  housing. 

The  tjrpe  of  housing  eligible  for  as- 
sistance could  include  congregate  hous- 
ing, and  housing  especially  designed  for 
eldirly  and  handicapped  families.  Con- 
venti(mal  or  FHA-insured  loans,  loans 
from  State  housing  finance  agencies,  and 
bonds  issued  by  State  or  local  public 
housing  sigencies  could  be  used  to  finance 
the  housing  and  HUD  housing  assistance 
ccHitracts  may  be  pledged  to  lenders  to 
facilitate  the  provision  of  long-term 
finuifiing. 

The  amount  of  assistance  per  unit 
would  be  the  difference  between  the 
market  rental  established  for  the  unit 
and  from  20  to  25  percent  of  the  tenant's 
gross  income,  as  determined  by  HUD; 
maiicet  rentals  would  be  established  by 
HUD  at  levels  determined  to  be  reason- 
able for  modest  newly  constructed  rental 
or  cooperative  housing  in  the  area,  ex- 
cept that  HUD  would  be  permitted  to  set 
slightly  higher  market  rentals  when  nec- 
essary because  of  special  circumstances. 
The  term  of  an  assistance  contract 
may  not  exceed  20  years  for  privately 
owned  housing  or  40  years  for  publicly 
owned  or  financed  housing;  assistance 
payments  may  be  made  only :  First,  while 
a  unit  is  occupied;  second,  for  up  to  60 
days  while  vacant  due  to  a  breach  by 
the  tenant;  or  third,  for  up  to  60  days 
while  the  owner  is  making  a  good  faith 
effort  to  secure  an  eligible  occupant. 

The  number  of  units  assisted  in  a  proj- 
ect could  be  100  percent  except  that 
HUD  is  authorized  to  give  preference 
to  applicants  requesting  assistance  for 
20  percent  or  fewer  units  in  projects. 
The  assistance  payments  made  by  HUD 
with  respect  to  these  units  may  be  in- 
creased as  necessary  to  meet  changes  in 
reEisonable  and  necessary  operating  ex- 
penses in  projects. 

Generally,  those  categories  of  families 
and  individuals  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  public  housing  program  whose 
incomes  do  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
media  income  in  the  area — as  deter- 
mined by  HUD  for  various  sized  fami- 
lies— ^would  be  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der this  new  program.  At  least  30  per- 
cent of  families  and  individuals  under 
the  program  must  be  of  very  low  in- 
come— that  is,  having  incomes  less  than 


50  percent  of  median  income  in  the 
area. 

With  respect  to  existing  housing,  units 
may  be  leased  by  local  housing  authori- 
ties under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions applicEU>Ie  to  newly  constructed  or 
substantially  rehabilitated  units;  and  in 
communities  without  local  housing  au- 
thorities, HUD  would  lease  units  directly 
from  housing  owners. 

Applications  for  housing  assistance — 
under  the  new  section  23(h)  program  or 
any  cc:-iparable  HUD  program — ^in  com- 
munities participating  in  the  title  I  com- 
munity development  Mock  grant  pro- 
gram must  be  consistent  with  housing 
assistance  plans  submitted  by  them  un- 
der the  l^ock  grant  program.  These  plans 
must:  First,  survey  the  condition  of 
the  community's  housing  stock  tmd 
assess  the  housing  needs  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  living  or  ex- 
pected to  live  in  the  community ;  second, 
specify  the  number  and  tjiJes  of  units 
to  be  assisted  and  the  mix  between  new 
and  existing  units ;  third,  formulate  pro- 
cedures to  promote  greater  choice  of 
housing  <H>portunitieo  and  to  avoid  un- 
due concentrations  of  assisted  persons  in 
areas  containing  a  high  proporticm  of 
low-income  persons;  and  fourth,  assure 
the  availability  of  public  facilities  and 
services  adequate  to  serve  proposed 
housing  projects. 

In  communities  not  participating  in 
the  commimity  development  block  grant 
program,  HUD  may  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  housing  aa^tfuice  unless 
it  found  that:  First,  the  assistance  to  be 
provided  is  consistent  with  a  housing 
assistance  plan  meeting  the  above  re- 
quirements; or  second,  where  no  such 
plan  exists,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
the  housing,  that  housing  opportunities 
would  be  expanded  and  undue  concen- 
trations of  lower-income  persons 
avoided,  an'"  that  public  facilities  and 
services  adequate  to  serve  the  proposed 
housing  would  be  available. 

HUD  would  allocate  units  available 
under  the  new  section  23(h)  program  to 
States  and  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, taking  into  consideration  assist- 
ance needed  to  fulfill  local  housing 
assistance  plans  and  it;,  own  determina- 
tion of  housing  need — ^which  would  be 
based  on  such  objective  measurements 
as  population,  poverty,  housing  over- 
crowding, housing  vacancies,  and  sub- 
standard housing.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
units  available  would  be  allocated  to 
rural  areas. 

This  title  also  amends  the  low-rent 
public  housing  law  to:  First,  authorize 
HUD  to  prescribe  requirements  as  to 
sound  management  practices  to  be  met 
by  local  public  authorities;  second,  estab- 
lish a  minimum  rent  for  occupants  of 
public  housing  which  would  be  equal 
to  the  greater  of  10  percent  of  the  gross 
income  of  the  family  or  that  portion  of 
welfare  assistance  attrlbutsible  to  shel- 
ter— ^Brooke  m,  which  prohibits  the  re- 
duction of  welfare  assistance  where  pub- 
lic housing  rentals  are  reduced,  would 
be  repealed,  and  rent  increases  resulting 
from  the  minimum  rent  provisions  would 
be  phased  in  to  alleviate  imdue  hard- 
ships; and  third,  increase  by  $1,225  bil- 
lion the  authority  of  HUD  to  enter  into 


annual  contributions  ccsitracts  in  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  to  finance  housing 
to  be  assisted  under  the  new  section  23 
(h)  program,  conventionally  built  pub- 
lic housing  pursuant  to  bona  fide  com- 
mitments, modemization  of  projects  and 
adjustments  to  existing  leases,  and  oper- 
ating subsidies. 

Finally  title  11  extends  the  sections 
235  homeownership  and  236  rental 
assistance  programs  for  1  additional 
year  to  June  30,  1975 — with  an  increase 
in  contract  authority  for  the  latter  pro- 
gram— in  order  to  meet  bona  fide  pro- 
gram commitments  established  by  HUD 
at  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  contains  provisions 
designed  to  increase  the  availability  of 
and  Uberalize  mortgage  credit  for  hous- 
ing and  to  abolish  discrimination  in 
mortgage  lending  on  account  of  sex. 

FHA's  authority  to  insure  mortgages 
and  loans  would  be  extended  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1974,  to  June  30,  1977,  with  the 
following  important  changes  in  existing 
law:  First,  mn.Tirniim  mortgage  and  loan 
amounts  would  be  increased  substan- 
tially, with  single-famOy  home  mortgage 
limits  increased  from  $33,000  to  $45,000 
and  home  improvement  loan  limits  in- 
creased from  $5,000  to  $10,000;  second, 
the  downpayment  required  on  FHA- 
flnanced  homes  would  be  reduced  to  3 
percent  of  the  first  $25,000  of  the  home's 
value,  10  percent  of  value  between  $25,- 
000  and  $35,000,  and  20  percent  of  value 
in  excess  of  $35,000;  a  $1,750  downpay- 
ment would  be  required  on  a  $35,000 
home,  approximately  half  the  downpay- 
ment required  under  existing  law;  and 
third,  FHA  would  be  permitted,  on  a 
demonstration  basis  until  June  30,  1977, 
to  insure  mortgages  on  a  coinsurance 
basis,  under  which  lenders  would  bear  at 
least  10  percent  of  any  loss  on  mortgages 
in  return  for  carrying  out  certain  func- 
tions now  performed  by  the  FHA. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  would  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  conventional  mort- 
gages of  up  to  $55,000 — $35,000  under  ex- 
isting law. 

Finally,  the  denial  at  any  federally 
related  mortgage  loan,  insurance  guran- 
tee,  or  other  aid  on  account  of  sex  would 
be  prohibited,  and  lenders  would  be  re- 
quired to  consider  without  prejudice  the 
combined  incomes  of  both  husband  and 
wife  in  extending  mortgage  credit  on 
federally  related  loans. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  extends  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1974,  to  June  30,  1977,  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  <rf  Agriculture  to 
administer  various  rural  housing  pro- 
grams. Cumulative  authorizations  foi- 
section  504  repair  loans  and  grants 
would  be  increased  from  $50  to  $75  mil- 
lion; for  farm  labor  housing  grants  from 
$50  to  $75  million;  for  self-help  housing 
programs  from  $5  to  $10  million;  and  for 
annual  research  grrants  from  $250,000  to 
$1  million.  The  maximum  amount  of  re- 
pair loans  and  grants  would  be  Increased 
from  $3,500  to  $5,000. 

Another  important  provision  in  the 
title  would  permit  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  rural  housing  programs 
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to  serve  residents  of  communities  of  up 
to  15,000  population  where  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  HUD  Jointly 
determine  that  there  exists  a  serious  lack 
of  mortgage  credit. 

Under  another  provision,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiu-e  would  be  authorized 
to  establish  a  system  of  escrow  accounts 
to  enable  rural  borrowers  to  budget  for 
the  payment  of  taxes.  Insurance,  and 
such  other  necessary  expenses  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

Finally,  new  authority  is  provided  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  supple- 
mental rental  assistance  payments  on 
behcdf  of  tenants  in  multif  amily  housing 
assisted  under  the  FmHA  section  514  and 
section  515  programs.  This  authority 
makes  it  possible  to  make  housing  avail- 
able to  rural  low-income  families  at 
rentals  which  do  not  exceed  25  percent 
of  their  income. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  establishes  a  new 
HUD  program  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  State  development  corporations, 
makes  various  amendments  to  the  law 
governing  the  "new  communities"  pro- 
gram, and  authorizes  additional  funds 
for  the  section  701  comprehensive  urban 
planning  program. 

HUD  would  be  authorized  to  guarantee 
taxable  bonds  of  State  development 
agencies  carrying  out  development  ac- 
tivities which  promote  the  sound  growth 
and  development  of  neighborhoods 
through  the  revitalization  of  slimi  and 
blighted  areas — including  the  provision 
of  housing  and  related  facilities  for  fami- 
lies of  low  and  moderate  income.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  guarantees,  HUD  is  also  au- 
thorized to  make  interest  subsidy  grants 
to  cover  30  percent  of  the  interest  due 
on  the  t£ucable  bonds.  The  amount  of 
obligations  guaranteed  may  not  exceed 
$500  million. 

With  respect  to  new  communities,  the 
name  of  the  Commimity  Development 
Corporation — established  by  title  VII  of 
the  1970  HUD  Act  to  administer  the 
new  communities  program  would  be 
changed  to  the  "New  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporation":  the  size  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
would  be  increased  from  five  to  seven 
members;  and  interest  subsidy  grants  in 
connection  v/ith  taxable  bonds  issued  by 
public  developers  would  be  permitted  to 
cover  30  percent  of  interest  payable  on 
the  bonds — rather  than  the  difference 
between  the  taxable  and  tax-exempt 
interest  rate  plus  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, as  imder  existing  law. 

Finally,  an  additional  $130  million 
would  be  authorized  for  the  section  701 
program  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Under  title  VI  of  the  bill,  the  real 
estate  lending  authority  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  national  banks 
would  be  liberalized.  Savings  and  loan 
associations  would  be  granted  additional 
authority  to  make  residential  construc- 
tion loans  and  the  present  $45,000  limi- 
tation of  the  amovmt  of  loan  a  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association  may  make 
on  a  single-family  dwelling  would  be  In- 
creased to  $55,000.  Also,  the  home  im- 
provement loan  limits  applicable  to  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  would  be 
Increased  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 
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With  respect  to  natlciial  banks,  sec 
tion  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  would 
be  revised  to  authorize  broader  lending 
and  investment  powers  for  national 
banks  relative  to  real  estate. 

Finally,  this  title  would  liberalize 
credit  union  lending  autiiority  and  would 
provide  for  State  insurance  for  credit 
imions.  [ 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  concerned  today  that  we 
not  repeat  past  failures  and  enact  hous- 
ing legislation  today  whi(h  discriminates 
against  residents  of  rufal  America.  In 
nearly  every  major  Federal  program  of 
social  legislation  the  needs  of  rural  com- 
munities and  residents  ale  systematically 
overlooked.  In  virtually  every  case,  incen- 
tive subsidy  programs  shortchange  rural 
needs  and  bestow  a  disproportionate 
share  of  our  tax  dollai^  on  the  cities. 

I  would  like  to  remiijd  the  Members 
that  whUe  only  about  3$  percent  of  our 
Nation's  papulation  resicje  in  rural  areas, 
about  60  percent  of  th^  occupied  sub- 
standard housing  is  outeide  our  metro- 
poUtan  areas — 60  percenj.  of  the  need  for 
housing.  Only  4  percent  iof  metropolitan 
housing  is  substandard  compared  to 
13  percent  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  and 
15  percent  in  nu-al  iionmetropolitan 
areas.  ] 

Compounding  this  v4st  need,  is  the 
stark  fact  that  rural  Am^erica  cannot,  by 
itself,  provide  the  resourtes  necessary  to 
do  the  job.  The  median  income  of  those 
Uving  outside  metropolitan  areas  is  orJy 
77  percent  of  metropplitan  dwellers. 
Forty-four  percent  of  of r  Nation's  pov- 
erty families  reside  in  rutal  communities. 

What,  then,  has  been]  the  Federal  re- 
sponse to  this  rural  housing  need?  Has 
the  Federal  Govemmentlbeen  part  of  the 
solution — or  part  of  the  iroblem? 

The  most  recent  HUDistatistics  I  have 
seen,  for  a  30-month  deriod  ending  in 
mid-1972,  show  that  lessjthan  one-fourth 
of  the  838,000  units  covered  by  HUD  as- 
sistance were  in  nonraeiropolitan  areas. 
Even  if  you  add  in  the  units  assisted  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  rural 
and  small  town  America  received,  at 
most,  only  two-thirds  ^f  its  legitimate 
entitlement. 

The  reasons  are  not 
housing  programs  have 
urban  homeowners.  Fo: 
has  granted  over  $100 
homeowners  for  rehab 
properties.  In  rural  co: 
owners  can  get  only 
Farmers  Home  Administration — and 
relatively  expensive  loans  at  that.  HUD 
also  has  a  rent  subsidy  piogram  while  the 
Farmers  Home  Admini  itration  has  no 
such  program. 

The  systematic  neglec  t  of  rural  hous- 
ing has  had  its  inevital  le  effect  as  evi- 
denced in  the  statistics  dted  above  show- 
ing the  disproportionate'  housing  need  in 
nu-al  communities.  Latk  of  adequate 
housing  has  also  contributed  to  the  mi- 
gration of  millions  of  oilr  citizens  to  our 
urban  areas  seeking  tke  amenities  of 
modem  living.  Unfortifiately,  they  do 
not  find  it  in  the  overcrowded  cities  and, 
in  fact,  contribute  even  more  to  the  urban 
problems  that  this  legislation  purports 
to  address. 

In   1972,  the   Congress   enacted   the 
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Riu-al  Development  Act  ann  called  for  a 
national  policy  of  balanced  development. 
That  law  has  been  starved  for  financing, 
calling  into  question  the  sincerity  of  ur- 
ban Members  who  piously  supported  its 
aims  to  reduce  pressure  o|i  ttieir  cities. 
That  pressure  will  not  b0  removed  by 
printing  a  new  law.  It  mutt  be  followed 
through  with  action,  with  jpurpose,  with 
money.  It  must  be  followed  through  by 
enacting  other  conunimitj^  development 
programs  to  harmonize  w^th  its  objec- 
tives, ending  the  discrimination  in  favor 
of  the  cities  which  contributed  to  the 
pressure  in  the  first  place.  It  must  be  fol- 
lowed through  by  a  housinc  bill  which  is 
fair  to  rural  interests.        T 

The  legislation  we  consider  today  allots 
80  percent  of  the  total  funding  to  metro- 
politan areas  and  only  20  percent  to  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  Given  the  fact  that 
60  percent  of  the  need  is  in  the  non- 
metropolitan  areas,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Peninylvania  (Mr. 
Barrett)  how  the  committfe  can  possibly 
justify  this  continued  neglect  and  short- 
changing of  the  legitimate  {needs  of  riiral 
America?  I 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  majn  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hoiiie  is  consider- 
ing today  H.R.  15361,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1974.  This  is 
urgently  needed  legislation  which  has  re- 
ceived careful  consideration  from  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  and  full  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  a  good  bill 
resulted.  The  bill  has  31  sponsors  an  im- 
usual  amount  of  support  from  the  com- 
mittee. I 

I  do  not  believe  a  committee  could 
work  more  diligently  in  striving  for  ra- 
tional, practical,  and  responsive  legisla- 
tion which  will  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  commimities  and  people  across 
the  country.  J 

I  want  to  keep  this  shorii  so  sis  to  allow 
time  for  others  who  may  wish  to  be  heard, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  one  point.  We 
should  not  look  solely  at  the  total  dollar 
figure  for  this  bill  and  sa3t  that  it  is  too 
high.  We  must  realize  that  the  major 
portion  of  this  legislation  i^  a  3-year  pro- 
gram authorization  relatiiit  to  communi- 
ty development  which,  aqniittedly,  car- 
ries an  $8.35  billion  price  tag. 

The  administration  originally  request- 
ed a  $2.3  billion  fimdlng  level  for  the  first 
year  of  this  consolidated  program  and  is 
now  seeking  a  $2.4  billion  appropriation. 
On  that  basis,  I  think  thp  cun-ent  au- 
thorization level,  which  it  $2.45  billion 
in  the  first  year,  is  certainly  reasonable 
and  responsible.  | 

I  believe  the  allocation  provisions  are 
fsiir  and  that  the  needs  of  [urban,  subur- 
ban, and  rural  America  are  treated  in 
equitable  fashion.  Both  T  metropolitan 
cities  and  m-ban  counties  would  qualify 
for  direct  formula  shares  of  the  funds 
based  on  objective  factory.  Other  com- 
munities would  be  eligible  for  discretion- 
ary grants  available  for  their  particular 
State  or  metropolitan  area! 

We  have  also  provided  safeguards  to 
prevent  any  drastic  dropoff  in  commu- 
nity development  funding  for  past  re- 
cipients. Basically  they  wli  get  their  av- 
erage level  of  past  fimdlng  for  the  first 
3  years  under  the  prograni,  and  then  be 
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phased  down  to  their  formula  level,  if 
any.  Those  larger  communities,  which 
have  not  been  heavy  users  of  the  com- 
munity development  programs  but  which 
have  great  needs  as  evidenced  by  the  ob- 
jective formula,  would  be  phased  in  to 
their  formula  level  over  the  first  3  years. 
As  for  model  cities,  the  basic  commit- 
ment to  5  years  of  funding  is  honored 
except  that  the  money  would  go  to  the 
elected  local  oflScials  rather  than  the 
semiautonomoiu  model  cities  agency.  It 
would  then  be  up  to  the  local  government 
to  determine  how  to  spend  the  funds. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  the  com- 
mittee's work  in  developing  a  definition 
of  "urban  coxmty"  to  permit  these  urban- 
ized areas  to  be  funded  by  formula. 
Establishing  this  dependable  fimding 
mechanism  for  urban  counties  allows  for 
a  coordinated  community  development 
effort  rather  than  the  patchwork  quilt 
resulting  from  each  small  community  go- 
ing its  own  way. 

With  respect  to  housing,  the  Adminis- 
tration recommended  a  modified  and  ex- 
panded section  23  leased  housing  pro- 
gram. The  committee  approved  a  similar 
program  and  I  feel  that  we  have  devel- 
oped a  fiexible  form  of  housing  assistance 
to  benefit  a  broad  range  of  needy  people, 
especially  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 
Since  I  originated  the  section  23  pro- 
gram in  1965,  it  is  quite  gratifying  to  see 
its  merit  acknowledged  in  this  manner. 

As  I  indicated,  this  bill  contains  many 
special  considerations  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped.  For  instance,  title  I  re- 
quires that  the  housing  plan  specifically 
siurvey  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  han- 
dicapped; authorizes  construction  of 
senior  centers;  and  for  the  first  time, 
specifically  authorizes  use  of  community 
development  funds  for  removal  of  archl- 
tectiiral  barriers  and  thereby  encourages 
a  barrier-free  environment. 

Title  n  provides  for  projects  to  be 
specially  designed  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped;  and,  where  exclusively  op- 
erated for  such  special  groups,  they  will 
be  coordinated  with  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  plans  designed  to  assist 
them  through  other  agencies.  The  devel- 
opmentally  disabled  person  is  recognized 
within  the  definition  of  "handicapped" 
and  unrelated  individuals  are  allowed  to 
qualify  as  a  family  where  one  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  care  and  personal  support  of 
another  who  Is  elderly  or  handicapped. 

We  have  also  provided  that  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  contract  authority  would 
go  to  house  the  elderly.  I  am  sure  the 
level  will  actually  be  higher  when  the 
true  needs  are  surveyed.  There  is  still 
more  to  be  done,  but  I  believe  these  pro- 
visions illustrate  that  the  committee  real- 
izes that  the  problems  of  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  are  of  major  importance 
and  require  a  total  Federal  commitment. 

DiflBculties  in  today's  mortgage  market 
are  addressed  In  title  m  where  the  FHA 
mortgage  ceiling  Is  raised  from  $33,000 
to  $45,000.  Downpayment  requirements 
were  lowered  and  other  changes  related 
to  the  secondary  market — FNMA  and 
PHLMC — have  been  made  to  encourage 
an  Increased  fiow  of  capital  into  housing. 
Title  rv  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
designed  to  Improve  rural  housing  op- 
portunities, which  when  coupled  with  a 


set  aside  of  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
housing  assistance  funds  for  nonmetro- 
politan areas,  provides  a  substantial  Fed- 
eral boost  to  the  efforts  to  adequately 
house  rural  America. 

There  are  numerous  other  meritorious 
provisions  in  this  legislation.  I  hope  the 
Members  will  review  it  carefully  and  ask 
any  questions  they  might  concerning  the 
bill. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  pay  my  own  personal  compliments 
to  the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bar- 
rett) to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
Ashley)  and  to  those  members  on  our 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  and  the  other  members  on  our 
committee,  for  the  very  fine  efforts  they 
made  and  their  contributions  toward 
producing  the  final  result. 

I  lu-ge  the  adoption  of  the  bill.  It  will 
materially  help  toward  improving  the 
economy,  especially  in  the  housing  field, 
which  is  foundering  at  the  present  time. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 
14  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashley)  . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  very 
generous  comments  of  my  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Barrett)  and  I  wish  to  join 
in  his  commendation  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  in  particular  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  responsible  for 
the  legislation  which  is  before  us  at  this 
time. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
did  not  also  say,  as  was  alluded  to  by 
my  very  good  friend  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Wtonall)  that  there  has  been  a 
most  unusual  and  successful  effort 
among  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  deal  with  each  other  in  the  formu- 
lation of  this  bill  on  a  basis  of  trust  and 
confidence  and  give  and  take. 

However,  more  than  that,  there  h£is 
been  this  same  successful  effort  as  be- 
tween the  subcommittee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  administration,  specifically 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  which, 
of  course,  is  headed  by  Secretary  James 
Lynn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  15361  Is  a  most 
important  piece  of  legislation:  Not  only 
for  the  beneficiaries  of  community  de- 
velopment and  housing  funds,  but  for  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  as  well. 

First,  let  me  comment  on  its  impor- 
tance to  our  communities  and  their  peo- 
ple. 

The  desirability  of  consolidating 
HUD'S  physical  development  programs — 
urban  renewal,  water,  and  sewer  facil- 
ities, open  space,  312  rehabilitation  loans, 
and  so  forth — Into  a  broad  and  fiexible 
block  grant  is  by  now  widely  accepted. 
Under  the  new  program,  communities 
will  be  able  to  use  these  block  grant  funds 
for  a  wide  variety  of  physical  develop- 
ment activities  without  regard  to  the 
various  restrictions  and  limitations  of 
the  existing  categorical  programs. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
commimities  must  use  their  funds  to 
achieve  generally  accepted  national  ob- 


jectives: Eliminating  and  preventing 
slum,  blight,  and  deterioration,  providing 
lower-income  housing,  and  improving 
community  facilities  and  services.  In 
fact,  metropolitan  cities  and  urban  coun- 
ties must  undertake  programs  to  meet 
all  of  these  important  needs. 

And  most  important,  all  communities, 
large  and  small  alike,  will  receive  as- 
sured sources  of  funding: 

Metropolitan  cities  and  urban  coun- 
ties on  a  formula  entitlement  basis; 

Suburban  communities  in  metropolitan 
areas  from  special  discretionary  funds 
available  in  each  metropolitan  area;  and 

Rural  communities  from  discretionary 
funds  available  to  them  in  each  State. 

These  funding  provisions  are  extreme- 
ly Important,  and  each  of  us  should 
study  them  carefully. 

During  the  past  several  years,  when 
the  urban  renewal  application  backlog 
reached  aproximately  $3  billion,  and  re- 
nev/al  appropriations  ranged  from  $1  to 
$1.4  billion,  it  was  highly  unlikely  that 
any  community  would  receive  what  it 
needed,  on  the  one  hand,  and  highly 
likely  that  many  would  receive  nothing 
at  all,  on  the  other.  In  a  more  limited 
way,  the  same  was  true  of  other  HUD 
programs,  particularly  the  water  and 
sewer  facilities  program  and  the  312  re- 
habilitation loan  program.  By  and  large, 
a  few  cities  received  a  lion's  share  of 
available  funds. 

The  bill  would  change  this  present 
funding  system — one  based  on  competi- 
tion rather  than  need — drastically. 

First,  metropolitan  cities — central 
cities  and  other  cities  of  50,000  or  over 
in  metropolitan  areas — and  a  limited 
number  of  urban  counties  would  receive 
assured  annual  formula  grants,  based 
on  population  and  need.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 500  such  metropolitan  cities 
and,  potentially,  up  to  85  urban  coun- 
ties. 

Second,  suburban  communities  would 
apply  for  discretionary  grants  out  of  an 
assured  amount  available  to  them  each 
year  in  every  metropolitan  area. 

And  third,  rural  communities  would 
apply  for  grants  out  of  an  assured 
amount  available  to  them  each  year  in 
every  State. 

Of  course,  not  every  community  would 
receive  a  grant  annually.  That  is  patent- 
ly impossible  unless  we  multiply  the  pro- 
gram's $8.50  billion  authorization  level 
by  a  factor  of  3  or  4  or  even  more.  But 
every  nonformula  community  will  be  as- 
sured access  to  a  definite  amount  of  HUD 
funds  every  year;  and  that  amoimt  will 
grow  annually.  By  the  sixth  year  of  the 
program — when  the  bill's  "hold  harm- 
less" provisions  have  been  phased  out — 
even  at  the  third-year  authorization 
level  of  $3  billion,  suburban  communities 
will  have  access  to  nearly  $1  billion  in 
discretionary  funds  and  rural  conrununi- 
ties  to  nearly  $600  million. 

The  phaseout  of  hold-harmless  over  a 
6-year  period  is,  of  course,  impopular 
with  some  cities.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  bill's  provision  of  3  full  years  of  hold 
harmless,  followed  by  a  phasing  down  by 
thirds  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
program  years,  is  an  eminently  reason- 
able one.  Without  this  new  system,  many 
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of  these  cities  wil  receve  substantially 
less  than  the  bill  provides,  or  nothing  at 
all. 

Some  have  also  questioned  the  bill's 
allocation  of  only  20  percent  of  the  block 
grant  funds  to  rural  areas  HUD  data  in- 
dicate, however,  that  in  past  years  con- 
s^iderably  less  than  20  percent  of  HUD's 
categorical  program  fluids  have  gone 
into  these  areas.  And  furthermore,  these 
funds  are  in  addition  to  funds  available 
to  rural  commvmities  under  programs 
carried  on  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

All  in  aU,  I  believe  these  distribution 
provisions— on  which  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee spent  a  great  deal  of  time — 
treat  all  communities  fairly,  providing 
reasonable  amounts  to  all,  based  primar- 
ily on  a  population  and  need  basis.  And, 
the  hold-harmless  provlsioDs,  coupled 
with  the  special  $30*^  million  transition 
fund,  assure  that  no  commimity  need 
suffer  drastic  cutbacks  in  the  interests 
of  the  new  funding  system. 

While  the  new  community  development 
program  Is  extremely  important,  the  new 
housing  program  authorized  by  the  bill 
is,  in  a  sense,  even  more  crucial.  We  have 
built  very  few  new  luiits  for  lower-income 
families  during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
Coupled  with  the  concurrent  slowdown  in 
conventionally  constructed  housing, 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  lower-  and 
middle-income  families  have  been  unable 
to  improve  their  housing  conditions.  If 
anything,  the  deadlock  over  the  future 
of  Federally  assisted  housing  has  been 
even  more  disastrous  than  the  delay  in 
enacting  a  new  community  development 
program. 

The  new  section  23(H)  program  builds 
on  our  experience  with  past  subsidy  pro- 
grams— peirticularly  the  rent  supplement 
and  public  housing  programs — in  order 
to  provide  a  single  new  and  very  flexible 
tool  for  housing  assistance.  Under  this 
one  program : 

New,  substantially  rehabilitated,  and 
existing  rental  or  cooperative  housing 
would  be  assisted: 

Private  and  public  developers — such  as 
State  and  local  housing  authorities — 
could  sponsor,  develop,  and  own  housing ; 

Any  form  of  financing — conventlonEd, 
PHA  mortgage  Insurance,  or  public  fi- 
nancing— would  be  available  to  sponsors; 

A  broad  range  of  income  groups — up  to 
80  percent  of  median  income  in  the  par- 
ticular area — would  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance; 

Subsidy  would  be  based  on  need,  with 
each  eligible  tenant  required  to  pay  be- 
tween 20  and  25  percent  of  his  income 
toward  the  fair  market  rental  for  the 
imit  occupied :  and 

Assistance  would  be  available  for  legit- 
imate and  necessary  operating  expenses 
in  order  to  keep  housing  projects  on  a 
soimd  financial  basis. 

Most  importsmt.  the  bill  would  provide 
local  elected  officials  a  major  decision- 
making role  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  their  communities,  a  reform  that 
is  long  overdue.  Local  officials  would  ex- 
ercise these  new  powers  through  deci- 
sions incorporated  in  their  housing  as- 
sistance plua. 

These  plans  most:  First,  provide  ac- 
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curate  surveys  of  the  coiimunity's  hous- 
ing needs;  second,  specify  the  nimibers 
and  types  of  units  to  be  assisted,  par- 
ticularly the  mix  betwe^  new  and  ex- 
isting luiits;  third,  speedy  the  general 
locations  for  assisted  hojising  construc- 
tion; and,  fourth,  asstlre  the  availa- 
bility of  public  facilltias  and  services 
to  support  that  housing. 

Every  application  for  housing  assist- 
ance must  be  submitted  %o  the  local  gov- 
ernment for  its  certificition  as  to  the 
application's  consistencs|  with  its  local 
plan.  This  local  plan  woUli  thus  govern 
the  type  of  housing  to  be  assisted  and 
its  general  location  in  $11  commimlties 
participating  in  the  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  program.  In  other 
commvmities,  HUD  would  be  required, 
in  approving  applicatioiis  for  housing, 
to  find  that  there  was  an  urgent  need  for 
the  housing,  and  that  it  pould  be  served 
by  adequate  supporting  If  a  cilities. 

We  expect  this  flexible  new  program 
to  be  the  principal  vehiae  for  providing 
housing  assistance.  However,  I  want  to 
stress  that  the  bill  does  net  repeal  any 
of  the  existing  housing  subsidy  pro- 
grams— the  sections  235i  236,  rent  sup- 
plement, and  public  housing  programs. 
We  expect  these  prograr  is  to  be  used  by 
HUD  if  the  new  23(h)  pogram  does  not 
prove  effective. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  expi  ct  that  to  hap- 
pen. Since  the  new  prjgram  contains 
the  best  features  of  oui  past  programs, 
I  believe  it  will  work  we  1.  If  it  does  not, 
I  will  be  the  first  to  pro  pose  changes  in 
the  program. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  said 
that  enactment  of  this  bill  was  impor- 
tant not  only  to  our  iiities  and  their 
people,  and  to  our  metro  and  rural  areas, 
but  to  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress as  well.  Let  me  explain  why. 

Both  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress bear  heavy  responsibility  for  the 
current  deadlock  over  Federal  aid  for 
housing  and  community  development. 

It  was  the  administration  which  in 
January  1973  unilaterally  stopped  HUD 
programs,  regardless  of  its  statements 
that  the  programs,  despite  abuses,  had 
helped  hundreds  of  cities  and  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  low-  a 
come  families.  But,  it 
Representatives  whic 
months  earlier,  in  Oc 
refused  even  to  consid^ 
tinue  the  programs  and  to  correct  some 
of  the  abuses  that  had  been  detected. 
And,  it  was  the  same  House  which  In  the 
summer  of  1973  failed  to  order  the  ad- 
ministration to  carry  o  it  the  programs 
until  new  ones  were  res  dy  to  take  their 
place. 

Thus,  neither  the  ad  nlnlstratlon  nor 
the  Congress  lived  up  t(^  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  American  people.  We  know 
better  than  anyone  thut  the  spectacle 
of  Inaction  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
in  this  area  can  hardly  have  helped  the 
image  of  Government  i^  the  eyes  of  our 
citizens.  I 

This  bill  must  be  pass^  In  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  All  of  ius — cities,  lower 
Income  people,  the  administration,  and 
the  Congress— ^tand  to  benefit  from  its 
enactment. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chklrman.  I  rise  in 
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A  moderate-ln- 
the  House  of 
only    a    few 

er  of  1972  had 
a  bill  to  con- 


support  of  the  bill  H.R.  153J51,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974. 
This  bill  was  approved  by  t^ie  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  in  June  13  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  26  to  3  after 
some  4  months  of  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  full  committee  markip. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  Jiew  program 
of  community  developmenlf  block  grants 
to  replace  7  HUD  categoridal  grant  pro- 
grams to  begin  on  January  1,  1975.  The 
bill  would  also  authorize  aj  new  housing 
assistance  program  for  low4lncome  fami- 
lies and  would  make  a  numner  of  changes 
in  our  existing  public  housing  program. 
H.R.  15361  would  extend  tie  various  in- 
suring authorities  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  would  increase 
the  FHA  loan  and  mortgage  amounts, 
as  well  as  Uberalizlng  the  downpayment 
requirements.  Finally,  the  bill  makes  a 
number  of  important  changes  to  imrrove 
the  operations  of  the  Parmfers  Home  Ad- 
ministration's rural  housing  programs, 
would  encourage  the  formltion  of  State 
housing  development  corijoratlons,  and 
would  liberalize  the  real  Estate  lending 
powers  of  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  national  banks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  two  amendments  offered  by 
me  during  the  committer's  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  I 

The  first  amendment!  which  was 
adopted  overwhelmingly  b*  the  Commit- 
tee would  assure  that  a  mliimum  20  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  of  riubllc  housing 
contract  authority  entered  into  with  the 
new  authorization  contained  in  this  bill 
would  be  available  solely  f  t)r  low-income 
housing  and  for  the  elderly.  Since  we  do 
not  have  a  separate  elderly  housing  pro- 
gram as  such  and  since  this  new  assisted 
housing  program  will  be  the  sole  Federal 
subsidized  housing  program,  I  believe  it 
is  important  that  the  Congress  commit 
a  certain  amount  of  these  funds  so  that 
elderly  housing  will  be  cqntinued  to  be 
built.  I 

My  second  amendment  frhlch  was  also 
overwhelmingly  approved  would  retain 
the  10  percent  of  an  elderlji;  family's  gross 
income  to  be  deducted  wh|en  calculating 
family  incomes  for  eligibility  and  rent 
purposes.  In  an  attempt  ib  improve  the 
operation  of  the  public  housing  program, 
the  Committee  revised  the  method  of  cal- 
culating a  person's  income  for  purposes 
of  rent  and  eligibility.  la  many  public 
housing  projects  around  the  country 
there  were  families  who  were  paying  no 
rent  since  so  many  deductions  were  per- 
mitted that  their  income;  for  eligibility 
purposes  was  zero,  thereby  permitting 
them  to  pay  no  rent.  In  an  attempt  to 
stop  this  practice,  the  Hoising  Subcom- 
mittee decided  to  end  the  practice  of  cal- 
culating rent  income  aftet*  these  money 
deductions.  Unfortunately,  the  elderly 
lost  their  10  percent  deduction  in  the 
process.  Since  the  elderly  lamilies  living 
In  public  housing  were  not  among  those 
who  were  benefiting  from  these  money 
deductions,  I  felt  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  have  mis  10  percent 
deduction  from  their  groiBS  income  for 
purposes  of  eligibility  and  payment  of 
rent.  I  believe  the  Full  Committee  agreed 
with  this  justification,  an4  I  am  pleased 
that  this  provision  is  contained  in  this 
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houshig  and  urban  development  bill  be- 
fore us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  prompt  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  15361. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

(Mr.  WiDNALL). 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
graduate  of  the  homebuilding  profes- 
sion, I  want  to  congratulate  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  on  a  fine  piece 
of  housing  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  depressed  state  of 
the  housing  industry,  and  those  who  have 
tried  to  buy  a  house  recently  are  more 
aware  of  it  than  those  who  have  not. 

There  is  doubtless  general  agreement 
that  this  degree  of  paralysis  is  an  un- 
avoidable byproduct  of  the  battle  against 
inflation,  which  has  much  to  do  with 
tight  money  and  high  interest  rates. 

That  cause  siside,  private  housing 
operations  have  been  slowed  consider- 
ably by  rules  and  practices  subject  to 
more  expeditious  cure. 

I  have  in  mind  several  matters 
corrected  by  provisions  of  the  legislation 
before  us,  H.R.  15361,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1974. 

For  example,  the  $33,000  maximum 
FHA  loan  figure  has  been  quite 
obviously  unrealistic  for  some  time.  This 
legislation  will  increase  the  maximum 
to  $45,000.  Additionally,  the  limit  for 
home  improvements  will  be  doubled, 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

In  a  further  move  toward  the  unfor- 
timate  reality  of  today's  costs,  the  maxi- 
mum mortgage  loan  that  a  savings  smd 
loan  association  may  offer  for  a  single 
family  house  will  be  raised  from  $45,000 
to  $55,000. 

The  act  will  increase  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  home  construction 
and  purchase  by  being  less  restrictive  on 
national  banks. 

At  present,  a  federsdly  chartered  na- 
tional bank  may  not  put  more  than  70 
percent  of  its  savings  deposits  into  real 
estate  loans.  That  rule  is  repealed  by  this 
legislation. 

It  Is  needless  for  me  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  H.R.  15361  is  addressed 
primarily  to  the  x'ital  areas  of  housing 
for  the  lower  and  middle  incomes,  and 
to  the  broad  area  of  community  develop- 
ment. 

I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  act's  provisions  to  the 
private  housing  market  should  not  be 
overlooked  any  more  than  the  impor- 
tance of  the  private  housing  market  to 
the  national  well-being  should  be  imder- 
estimated. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  MiTCHZix) . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  was  one  of  the  few  in  the 


committee  who  voted  against  this  hous- 
ing bill.  I  fully  recognize  the  need,  the 
urgent,  pressing  need  for  housing  in  this 
country.  If  anyone  in  this  House  knows 
about  this  need,  I  do,  because  in  my  dis- 
trict I  have  many  people  who  are  suf- 
fering because  of  a  lack  of  decent 
housing. 

I  voted  "No"  becau.se  of  three  primary 
considerations.  The  first  i.s  that  the  sub- 
committee, the  full  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  and  perhaps  this 
HuUse  will  consider  this  bill  under  the 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto.  If  this 
House  is  to  be  considered  as  a  coequal  in 
Government,  we  just  should  not  legislate 
in  that  fashion.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  we  have  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent in  or  a  Democratic  President  in 
office,  legislation  should  not  be  done  in 
this  fashion.  We  should  not  yield  and 
create  legislation  under  the  thi'eat  of  a 
Presidential  veto.  That  was  one  of  my 
considerations. 

A  second  consideration  for  voting 
"No"  on  the  bill  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  real  injustices  in  this  bill.  By 
way  of  illustration,  if  we  read  the  bill 
carefully,  we  will  see  that  tlie  urban  poor 
are  treated  in  a  different  fashion  inso- 
far as  minimum  rents  are  concerned  tlian 
are  the  rural  poor.  If  one  is  poor,  he  is 
poor.  If  one  needs  help,  he  needs  help. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  he  is  urban 
poor  or  rural  poor.  I  think  that  is  an 
injustice  and  I  do  not  think  the  House 
should  act  favorably  on  a  bill  that  con- 
tains that  kind  of  injustice. 

Let  me  speak  about  another  very  bla- 
tajit  injustice  in  the  bill  which  is  under 
the  new  section  23(h) ,  the  assisted  hous- 
ing program.  Persons  who  are  living  in 
that  kind  of  assisted  housing  program 
would  not  be  entitled  to  certain  benefits 
that  presently  accrue  to  the  poor  who 
are  Uving  in  public  housing.  All  this 
means,  if  I  ceui  describe  it  in  a  Uttle 
more  detail,  is  that  if  a  poor  family  is 
living  in  conventional  public  housing 
and  presently  receiving  certain  benefits 
and  exemptions,  that  family  if  it  should 
move  out  of  public  housing  into  the  lease 
assistance  housing,  that  same  family, 
whose  economic  circumstances  would  not 
have  changed,  would  lose  all  its  benefits 
and  exemptions. 

That  is  a  gross  injustice,  it  seems  to 
me. 

Another  reason  for  my  voting  no  on 
the  bill,  is  the  fact  that  80  urban  centers 
in  this  country  will  be  penalized  for  exer- 
cising good  judgment.  They  will  be  pe- 
nalized for  trying  to  provide  housing  im- 
der  the  existing  housing  law.  We  will 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  a  hold-harmless 
provision,  but  that  hold-harmless  provi- 
sion is  going  to  end  after  the  end  of  3 
years,  and  80  urban  centers  in  America 
are  going  to  suffer. 

One  of  my  colleagues  put  it  very,  very 
weU.  He  said,  "I  interpret  this  bill  to 
mean  that  the  urban  centers  will  be  pun- 
ished for  trying  to  do  a  good  job  under 
the  old  housing  laws." 

Let  me  deed  with  another  considera- 
tion which  entered  Into  my  "no"  vote. 
You  and  I  know  the  story  of  housing  in 
our  districts.  We  can  walk  through  our 


urban  districts  and  see  where  there  is 
homeownership.  We  can  note  even  in 
the  very  depths  of  a  ghetto,  that  the 
family-owned  properties  are  kept  up.  We 
can  notice  it  en  one  side  of  a  block, 
where  homeownership  is  evidenced  by 
the  good  looking  appearance  of  the  hous- 
ing on  that  side,  and  then  we  look  at  <I;s 
other  side  where  we  have  rental  kind  of 
program,  and  we  see  the  evidence  cf 
nonhomeov/nership — the  deteriorated 
housinp. 

This  bill  totally  abandons  the  concur  t 
of  fostering  homeownership  for  the 
poor.  Believe  me,  my  colleagues,  maxi- 
mum homeownership  for  citizens  is  the 
ultimate  solution  to  many  of  our  hous- 
ing problems  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  with  this 
bill  is  that  all  of  us  who  have  had  some 
concerns  about  it  have  had  to  imdergo  a 
Idnd  of  semantic  game  eis  to  any  expla- 
nation of  the  bill.  We  will  ask,  as  I  did 
in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, "What  does  this  precise  language 
mean?" 

The  person  who  is  a  proponent  of  the 
bill  would  respond  by  saying,  "Oh,  no, 
you  can  do  very  well  what  you  want  to 
do  under  this  section  of  the  bill  or  under 
this  language  of  the  bill."  Then  that 
same  person  will  turn  around — and  I 
have  overheard  their  conversations — 
and  tell  someone  else,  "No,  that  action  is 
prohibited  under  that  language."  We 
cannot  pass  legislation  that  is  open  to 
that  kind  of  loose  interpretation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  I  have 
not  been  here  very  long,  but  I  know  the 
rules  of  the  game  in  this  House.  I  know 
full  well  that  it  is  awfully  difficult  to  get 
a  bad  bill  amended  into  a  good  bill  on 
the  floor.  I  recognize  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  confront  when  we  get  into  the 
amendment  process.  However,  I  can  only 
hope  that  when  we  get  into  the  amend- 
ment process,  a  sufficient  number  of  good 
amendments  will  be  passed  so  that  I  can 
change  my  vote  from  the  way  I  voted  in 
committee  to  an  "aye"  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylu:). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15361,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1974. 

This  bill  is,  I  think,  a  good  bill  and 
is  a  product  of  the  legislative  process  at 
its  best.  This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  repre- 
sents a  compromise  between  various 
competing  forces  and  in  the  final 
analysis  is  in  the  pubUc  Interest. 

Probably,  like  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers, I  am  a  bit  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
the  bill  has  a  price  tag  of  $10  billion  of 
which  almost  %&V2.  billion  is  earmarked 
for  community  (Jevelc^ment.  It  should 
be  understood,  however,  that  the  $10  bil- 
lion is  a  total  figure  and  it  would  cover  a 
multiyear  period. 

We  have  inflationary  problems  and  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  spending  within 
resisonable  bounds.  We  must  nevertheless 
address  ourselves  to  the  problems  of 
community  development  and  to  the  prob- 
lems of  assisting  in  housing  those  people 
who  quite  simply  are  \mable  to  provide 
for  their  own  housing  without  some  kind 
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of  financial  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  the  budget  Increases  are 
modest  enough  that  they  can  be  de- 
fended. 

Title  I  authorizes  a  new  program  of 
community  development  block  grants  to 
replace  7  HUD  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams. The  $8.35  biUion  3-year  author- 
ization averages  out  at  about  $2.8  billion 
per  year  compared  with  about  $2  billion 
a  year  over  the  last  few  years  for  the 
various  programs  being  replaced.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  if  there  are  any  cuts  In 
the  $8.35  billion  earmarked  for  com- 
munity development  over  a  3 -year  period 
any  such  reduction  will  only  serve  to 
reduce  the  discretionary  allocation  of 
funds  that  will  otherwise  be  available 
for  smaller  communities. 

Perhaps  stated  another  way,  the  com- 
munity development  title  of  this  bill  in 
terms  of  both  its  coverage  and  its  au- 
thorizations is,  in  the  final  analysis,  a 
delicate  balance  that  has  been  carefully 
struck  by  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee's work  should  not  be  undone. 

Now.  what  I  have  said  does  not  mean 
that  the  community  development  title 
cannot  be  improved.  For  example,  I  and 
some  of  my  committee  colleagues  object 
to  requiring  that  a  smsdler  community — 
those  imder  25,000 — in  seeking  assist- 
ance for  a  single  project  activity  like 
a  vitally  needed  water  and  sewer  grant 
must  meet  a  whole  litany  of  conditions 
precedent.  I  am  very  strongly  inclined  to 
the  view  that  the  HDD  Secretary'  should 
be  authorized  to  develop  a  reduced  appli- 
cation process  that  would  in  such  in- 
stances eliminate  luinecessary  redtape 
and  the  expense  in  filing  a  full  blown 
application. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  authoiize  a 
new  housing  assistance  program  for  low- 
er income  families  and  amends  in  vari- 
ous ways  some  of  the  existing  housing 
programs.  I  think  the  proposals  which 
have  been  hammered  out  in  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee with  aid  and  discussion  from  sen- 
ior officials  within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  deserve 
a  chance  and  mav  offer  a  realistic  solu- 
tion to  help  meeting  the  housing  needs 
of  the  lower  income  families.  We  know 
that  we  simply  cannot  go  on  as  we  have 
been  doing  with  the  tremendously  es- 
calating costs  of  the  existing  programs. 
The  new  section  23  leased  housing  pro- 
gram offers  a  feasible  approach  to  this 
problem. 

I  am  particularly  encoui'aged  by  the 
special  considerations  that  are  shown  in 
Title  n  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped, 
and  I  would  add  that  the  same  con- 
siderations are  also  reflected  in  the  com- 
munity development  title. 

Title  in  of  the  bill  relates  to  mortgage 
credit  and  contains  a  nimiber  of  vitally 
needed  and  tremendously  important 
amendments.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
the  escalating  costs  of  housing,  the  sta- 
tutory dollar  limitations  now  in  the  law 
and  applicable  to  the  FHA  unsubsidlzed 
housing  programs  have  rendered  these 
programs  all  but  Inoperative.  The  in- 
creased limitations  for  the  two  secondary 
market  corporations,  FNMA  and 
PHLMC,  are  also  important  and  reflect 
again  realistically  the  needs  of  the  pri- 
vate mortgage  market. 
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Title  IV  of  the  bill  rel  iting  generally 
to  the  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  makes  a  humber  of  im- 
portant changes  which  hopefully  will 
substantially  improve  th«  operations  of 
these  programs.  I 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  jl  want  to  say  a 
couple  of  words  about  title  VI  of  the  bill 
which  would  amend  vartous  provisions 
relating  to  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, national  ban!  3  and  federal 
credit  unions.  Without  g(  tting  into  spe- 
cific details,  it  is  import  mt  that  we  in 
the  Congress  to  the  fullitst  extent  pos- 
sible do  what  we  can  to  fa  militate  housing 
production  and  financing  3ut  at  the  same 
time  keep  in  mind  the  \  roblems  of  in- 
flation. 

Some  may  and  probabl3  will  differ  with 
me,  but  it  is  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
in  toto  H.R.  15361  is  a  feood  bill  and  I 
was  pleased  to  cosponsc  r  it  and  I  am 
pleased  to  support  it.  I  m  ould  hope  that 
the  House  will  conciu*  a  tid  that  it  will 
pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentheman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chaljman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohioj. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  I^ANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate 
yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to 
remarks.  I  had  the  privilt  ge  of  serving  on 
the  subcommittee,  and  tl  trough  the  sub- 
committee to  the  full  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chai  rman,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  all  those  wl  o  have  been  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hearq  the  remarks  of 
our  good  colleague;  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  a  minute  ago  with  deep  regret 
because  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a 
doubt  that  we  would  hive  a  bill. 

The  majority  certainl]  has  worked  its 
will.  We  are  very  coiscious  of  the 
amount  of  money  in  thia  bill,  $10  billion. 
To  me,  it  is  a  foundatioh  that  certainly 
can  be  built  upon  in  fhls  country,  to 
tackle  the  major  problems  that  we  do 
have  in  the  field  of  com  nunity  develop- 
ment and  housing. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairn  lan,  it"  is  with  a 
certain  element  of  pride  that  I  back  this 
bill.  I  would  say  to  th<se  who  do  not, 
what  is  the  alternative,  so  that  we  can 
consider  the  alternativ*  ?  Where  would 
we  be  without  this  legislation  that  many 
of  us  worked  hard  to  bdng  here  to  this 
House  today?  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  overwhelming  majoHty  of  our  col- 
leagues will  join  with  ui  in  passing  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  o^  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  want  to  coi|ipliment  him  for 
his  very  significant  coiitribution  to  the 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  likewise  to  the  full  apmmittee. 

Also,  I  do  want  to  ake  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  t:  le  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  coi  miittee  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Fatman),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcoiimittee  on  Hous- 
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ing  (Mr.  Barrett),  my 
tleman  from  Ohio   (Mi- 
gentleman     from     Nei ' 


WiDNALL) ,  the  gentlema  i  from  Michigan 


friend,  the  gen- 
AsHLEY) ,  the 
Jersey      (Mr. 


(Mr.  Brown)  ,  and  others,  w  lo  have  done 
tremendous  work  in  bringli^  this  bill  to 
the  House  fioor  today. 

Many  members  of  the  ^bcommittee 
have  mentioned  the  particularly  out- 
standing and  tireless  effoi  ts  made  by 
Secretary  James  Lynn  anil  his  Under 
Secretary,  Mr.  James  Mitch  ill,  in  resolv- 
ing problems  associated  with  putting  to- 
gether a  housing  bill.  We  kre  fortimate 
to  have  these  able  gentleitien  in  their 
vital  public  service  positions , 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consun  le  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  (3ikks). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
those  who  have  spoken  in  sttpport  of  this 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  bill. 
I  know  that  it  has  been  carefully  drafted 
after  much  work  on  the  pact  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  distinguished  chainnjan  of  the  full 
committee,  the  distingulsHed  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  their  counter- 
parts on  the  minority  cerUonly  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  leadersjiip  they  have 
shown  in  the  development  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  serve  an 
important  need.  We  must  have  new  and 
effective  legislation  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing. The  industry  is  hard  pressed  by  tight 
money,  high-interest  ratea,  and  scarci- 
ties. New  legislation  can  bebelpful.  I  feel 
that  this  bill  provides  a  definite  forward 
step,  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chai'man,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  MOORHEAD).  I 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  PCTinsylvanla.  Mi-. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15361, 
the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

This  Is  a  bill  on  which  I  have  worked, 
as  a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, for  the  past  6  months.  It  is  a  bill 
which  authorizes  an  innovative  com- 
munity develc^ment  block  grant 
program  that  grew  out  of  irecommenda- 
tions  of  a  housing  panel  convened  3  years 
ago,  when  our  subcommittee  decided  to 
totally  revamp  the  manne  -  in  which  we 
forged  housing  and  commi  mity  develop- 
ment legislation. 

H.R.  15361  also  calls  for  the  expansion 
of  the  section  23  leased  housing  program 
and  almost  total  reliance  on  section  23 
as  the  primary  Federal  subsidized  hous- 
ing vehicle. 

The  bill  envisions  the  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  approxiiiiately  400,000 
units  of  lesised  housing  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  We  drafted  this  newl  program  as  a 
complement  to  the  new  cianmunlty  de- 
velopment block  grants,  so  that  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  governments  re- 
ceiving commimity  development  funds 
will  know  in  advance  jiist  how  vouch 
housing  assistance  tliey  can  count  on. 

By  allocating  available  Federal  hous- 
ing and  community  development  funds 
on  the  basis  of  need,  as  identified  thi-ough 
census  data,  we  have  discarded  the  some- 
what questionable  practice  of  grants- 
manship  and  introduced  tin  element  of 
mathematical  equity  whidi  never  before 
has  existed  in  the  dispensing  of  funds 
under  HUD  categorical  programs. 
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The  bill,  and  particularly  title  I,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  League  of  Cities  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  because  the  bill  will  not 
so  much  mean  money  for  metropolitan 
cities  but  a  certainty  of  money  to  the 
cities. 

My  local  oflQcials  have  told  me  that 
they  would  rather  know  that  they  were 
assured  of  $9  rather  than  have  a  hope  of 
$10  because  the  assurance  allows  them 
to  plan  ahead. 

Fvu:thermore  they  can  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it,  too. 

The  committee  has  carefiilly  consid- 
ered the  legitimate  community  develop- 
ment funding  problems  of  large  cities. 

In  those  cases  when  a  city's  commu- 
nity development  formula  grant  is  less 
than  its  hold  harnJess  amount,  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  for  a  sustained 
weaning  process  so  that  a  city  will  receive 
the  lesser  figure  only  at  the  end  of  6 
years. 

In  the  meantime,  under  the  hold  harm- 
less device,  a  metropolitan  city  is  guaran- 
teed for  the  first  3  years  of  the  program, 
an  amount  equal  the  average  amount  of 
money  it  has  been  getting  from  HUD  for 
fiscal  years  1968  through  1972. 

After  those  3  years  are  up,  a  metropoli- 
tan city  is  then  phased  into  its  formula 
share  by  thirds  until  year  six  of  the  pro- 
gram when  it  finally  receives  the  amount 
it  is  entitled  to  under  the  formula. 

In  addition,  metropolitan  cities  can 
apply  to  the  Secretary,  in  each  of  the 
first  3  years  of  the  program,  for  a  special 
$100  million  pot  reserved  for  cities  whose 
ongoing  community  development  pro- 
grams demand  more  than  their  hold 
harmless  share. 

Furthermore,  if  a  city  still  needs  addi- 
tional funds,  it  may  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  discretionary  money  re- 
maining in  Its  SMSA  after  all  other 
community  development  demands  have 
been  met. 

Thus  large  cities  are  given  three  cracks 
at  the  annual  appropriations. 

TITLE   I  IS  GOOD  FOB   SMALL  CITIES   AND  OTHER 
BMAB    COMMUmTZES 

In  establishing  the  block  grant  the 
committee  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
metropolitan  cities  hold  no  exclusivity 
on  the  problems  of  blight,  overcrowding 
and  i)oor  community  facilities. 

For  this  reason  the  committee  has  au- 
thorized more  money  for  small  cities  and 
other  governments  vrtthin  SMSA's  than 
has  ever  been  available  in  the  past. 

The  triple  crack  at  community  devel- 
opment block  grants  Is  also  extended  to 
cities  whose  population  is  no  more  than 
50,000  people. 

In  those  cities  with  a  population  below 
50,000  and  other  nonmetropolltan  gov- 
ernments within  SMSA,  will  be  given  2 
basic  sources  of  funding,  the  hold-harm- 
less section  and  the  remaining  SMSA 
balances  which  will  be  distributed  on  a 
discretionary  basis. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  hold  harmless  for 
small  cities  and  other  govei-nments  win 
be  approximately  $220  million,  with  an 
additional  $125  minion  In  the  discre- 
tionary pot  for  a  total  of  $345  million. 
In  fiscal  year  1976.  this  total  grows  to 
$540  minion,  $185  mflUon  In  hold  harm- 
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less  and  $355  milUon  in  discretionary 
funds.  And  In  fiscal  year  1977  the  total 
fimding  available  for  nonmetropolltan 
dtles  in  SMSA's  is  $600  million,  with 
$180  minion  in  hold  harmless  and  a 
whopping  $420  million  in  discretionary 
funds. 

TITLE  1  IS  GOOD  FOR  RURAL  AREAS 

And  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
committee  has  earmarked  20  percent  of 
aU  funds  appropriated  under  this  act  for 
rural  areas. 

What  this  means  is  that  in  fiscal  years 
1975  through  1977,  nonmetiopolitan 
rural  areas  are  guaranteed  $490  million, 
$530  million,  and  $590  million  in  each  of 
those  three  fiscal  years,  respectively, 
based  on  the  authorization  set  by  the 
committee. 

TITLE  I  IS  GOOD  FOB  ALL  AMERICANS 

I  submit  to  those  who  say  the  com- 
munity development  fimding  is  deficient 
that  more  money  to  serve  more  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  in  large  cities, 
smaller  towns  and  cities,  and  rural  areas, 
is  available  in  this  biU  than  has  ever 
been  authorized  in  the  past. 

THE  TITtX  H   HOUSING   PROGRAM    IS   BENEFICIAL 
TO  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  Chauman,  I  am  less  than  totaUy 
and  wildly  enthusiastic  about  title  n. 

Like  Samuel  Crompers — "I  want  more." 
But  like  Samuel  Gompers  I  recognize 
that  there  are  practical,  pragmatic  lim- 
its to  how  much  more  you  can  get  in  any 
one  labor  negotiation  or  any  one  piece  of 
legislation  in  any  1  year. 

There  are  those  who  have  attacked  the 
committee's  decisions  to  authorize  $1,225 
billion  to  maintain  existing  public  hous- 
ing and  to  buUd  or  rehabilitate  400,000 
units  of  section  23  leased  housing  as  in- 
adequate. 

WhUe  there  is  some  truth  to  the  claim 
that  this  decision  by  the  committee  is 
partly  in  reaction  to  a  threatened  veto,  a 
solid  argmnent  can  be  made  that  the 
niunber  of  units  authorized  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  433,000  subsi- 
dized units  buUt  in  1971,  the  greatest 
production  year  under  the  federally  sub- 
sidized housing  programs. 

Section  23  leased  housing,  as  designed 
by  the  committee,  is  fiexible  enough  to 
serve  both  those  with  very  low  incomes  as 
weU  as  those  with  moderate  incocnes. 

In  fact  the  biU  stipulates  that  at  least 
30  percent  of  aU  subsidized  units  must  be 
aUocated  to  the  very  poor — those  whose 
income  is  below  50  percent  of  the  median 
income  for  the  area. 

We  have  established  even  more  flexible 
guidelines  for  the  development  of  section 
23  units  for  the  elderly. 

By  wedding  the  receipt  of  housing  as- 
sistance to  the  community's  needs  and 
willingness  to  build  housing,  as  reflected 
In  their  community  development  appU- 
cations,  the  committee  has  constructed 
an  inseparable  link  between  housing  and 
commimity  development. 

This  linkage  has  never  existed  before 
and  is  a  factor  in  the  f aUure  of  certain 
housing  projects  which  reUed  on  the 
Federal  Oovemment  for  assistance. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  our  committee 
has  learned  In  the  years  It  has  drafted 
housing  legislation  it  is  that  we  cannot 


have  effective  housing  programs  without 
local  government  providing  adequate  fa- 
cilities and  services  and  a  healthy  com- 
munity environment  for  housing. 

My  father  once  told  me  of  a  certain 
kind  of  beatitude  which  he  described  as 
the  calm  confidence  of  a  Presbyterian 
holding  four  aces. 

You  have  got  that  in  this  biU. 

No.  1  Ace — A  good  community  devel- 
opment program  for  big  cities. 

No.  2  Ace — A  good  development  pro- 
gram for  small  cities  and  other  SMSA 
communities. 

No.  3  Ace — An  exceUent  community 
development  program  for  rural  areas. 

No.  4  Ace — ^A  good  housing  program 
for  all  Americans. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  the  biU. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  If  I 
am  correct  in  assuming  that  nothing  in 
H.R.  15361  will  alter  the  will  of  Congress, 
as  reflected  in  Public  Law  89-665,  to 
protect  our  historic  resources  of  National, 
State,  and  local  significance? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Let  me  assure  him  that 
HJl.  15361.  specificaUy  in  section  104, 
provides  that  applicants  for  community 
development  block  grants,  when  carry- 
ing out  their  activities,  must  take  into 
account  appropriate  environmental  fac- 
tors which  clearly  includes  historic  re- 
sources. Further,  the  applicant.  In  as- 
suming the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  also  assumes  full  responsibil- 
ity for  complying  with  applicable  laws 
which  includes  the  National  Historic 
Preservt.tion  Act,  and  that  the  Secretary 
shaU  not  approve  any  application  that 
does  not  meet  these  requirements.  Fi- 
naUy,  not  (mly  does  HJl.  15361  continue 
the  protective  provisions  of  the  1966  act, 
but  io  also  provides  in  section  105  that 
preservation  or  restoration  of  historic 
sites  is  an  eligible  project 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  another  question. 
Title  I  of  the  bill  providing  funds  for 
community  development  Includes  among 
the  eUgible  activities  to  be  assisted  are 
those  for  neighboring  facilities.  Among 
the  neighborhood  facilities,  is  it  not  the 
intent  of  the  committee  that  this  would 
include  recreation  and  cultural  facili- 
ties?   

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  most  heartily  agi-ee 
with  the  gentleman.  As  set  forth  in  the 
purposes  of  title  I.  is  to  further  the 
achievement  of  a  decent  home  and  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family.  In  furtherance  of  that 
purpose,  neighborhood  faculties  most 
definitely  may  contain  recreational  and 
cultural  facilities. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment, but  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a 
very  simple  question. 

"The  gentleman's  first  reason  for  sup- 
porting this  bin.  as  I  understood  him  to 
indicate,  was  that  it  Is  better  to  be  as- 
sured of  $9  miUion,  for  example,  than 
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to  be  promised  $10  million  and  probably 
not  get  it. 

However,  my  city,  for  example.  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  which  has  had  an  enviable 
record,  I  am  proud  to  say,  in  this  housing 
program,  will  be  cut  from  $16  million  to 
$2  million.  Now,  it  is  true  that  they  may 
be  guaranteed  the  $2  million,  but  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  really  is  not  much  housing  one  can 
provide  with  $2  miUlon,  whether  we  get 
it  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  question  I 
would  like  to  raise:  In  areas  where  en- 
viable jobs  have  been  done  indeed  and 
where  the  record  is  one  that  might  be 
termed  immaculate,  if  that  is  the  proper 
description,  why  should  they  suffer  as  a 
result  of  having  done  a  good  job? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  my  own  city  of  Pittsburgh  will  have 
a  declining  share,  because  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  "Pittsburgh  Renais- 
sance." 

This  does  not  please  me  at  all,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman.  However,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  formula  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  city  rather  than  past  per- 
formaiKie,  then  the  gentleman's  city  and 
my  city  may  suffer. 

Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  of  one 
other  thing,  and  that  is  this:  In  addi- 
tion to  the  hold-harmless,  which  win 
keep  the  gentleman's  city  and  my  city 
at  the  same  level  for  3  years,  there 
Is  also  a  discretionary  fund  of  $100  mil- 
lion per  year  for  the  next  3  years  to 
tide  the  cities  such  as  the  gentleman's 
city  and  my  city  over  any  particularly 
distressing  situations.  And  then  I  will 
say  that  in  an  SMSA,  such  as  the  gentle- 


my  good  friend, 
veil,  that  I  hope 
id  I  would  sug- 


made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
I  have  the  same  concern  that  has  just 
been  expressed  by  the  gentleman  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  cities,  for  i^istance,  of  Chey- 
enne and  Casper.  Thesejcities  in  my  State 
will  suffer  losses  in  tne  same  ratio  as 
those  suffered  by  Pittsburgh  or  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

I  would  like  to  say 
the  gentleman  in  the 
he  will  be  a  conferee, 
gest  he  give  consideration  to  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  this  bill,  Which  will  at  least 
preserve  in  the  law  the|  participation  of 
these  cities  and  these  Ismaller  areas  as 
they  are  embodied  in  present  law.  I  am 
thinking  of  an  amendtnent  which  may 
be  offered  by  me  and  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Mallary  which  may  save 
hold-harmless  at  least  a  few  of  these 
places  like  Wyoming,  A  aska,  and  others. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  t  ennsylvania.  And 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  V  yoming.  And  in- 
cluding Pittsburgh,  yes, 

In  any  event,  we  do  r  ot  even  have  one 
qualifying  metropolitan,  area  or  one  qual- 
ifying urban  area,  according  to  these  def- 
initions. An  amendment  as  follows  would 
cure  this  defect  but  I  Jiave  no  allusions 
regarding  it's  success: 

On  page  29,  after  line 
section  (L) : 

"(1)  Notwithstanding 
In  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  not  deny 
applications  and  shall  graint  participation  at 
a  level  at  least  equal  to  that  of  fiscal  year 
1974  to  States  which  do  »ot  contain  metro- 
politan cities  or  urban  counties  and  to  the 
political  subdivisions  thereof  which  meet 
the  criteria  for  assistance  iinder  Section  106." 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  probably  vote 
against  this  legislation  ^cause  I  believe 
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|9,  add  a  new  Sub- 
ly  other  provision 


Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
wUl  say  to  the  gentleman  the  area  I  rep- 
resent is  in  a  similar  situaiion.  I  reiterate 
that  the  formula  shared  m  the  6th  year 
is  the  floor  and  not  the  ceiling.  The  ad- 
vantage is  that  the  mayor  and  the  city 
council  and  the  county  [commissioners 
know  absolutely — as  long  as  they  live 
up  to  the  same  general  provisions  in  the 
bill — they  will  have  this  minimiun  to 
work  with.  I 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  | 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additioi^l  minute. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Masf  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman have  we  any 
the  discretionary  fund 
used  on  the  basis  of  ne 
politics? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of 
would  say  that  the  Seen 
comes  from  Ohio.  I  think  ] 
gentleman.  I  think  he  is  Ian  able  Secre- 
tary. I  think  he  will  decioe  on  the  basis 
of  nfi^f^ 

Mr.  WIDNAIi.  Mr.  Chkirman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  W.  Dakiel,  Jr.). 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DAIJIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  community  de- 
velopment-block grant  ai^proach  for  as- 
sisting our  cities  in  solvijig  their  urban 
redevelopment  and  housing  problems. 
The  legislation  being  considered  today, 
H.R.  15361,  has  many  good  features 
which  deserve  everyone's  support.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  significant  features 
contained  in  the  other  ^tody's  commu- 
nity development  bill,  S.I  3066,  which  I 
would  like  to  go  on  record  as  supporting 
in  order  that  our  confereas  will  be  aware 
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surances  that 

going  to  be 

id  rather  than 

■Pennsylvania.  I 
etary  of  HUD 
le  is  a  very  fine 


man's  or  mine,  where  other  communl-    it  unreasonably  punislies  the  remotely    o'  t^^ese  important  concgras  when  they 


ties  do  not  apply  or  do  not  qualify  for 
aid,  that  money  is  avsdlable  for  the  gen- 
tleman's city  and  to  mine. 

So  our  cities  have  three  funds  from 
which  they  can  draw  money.  What  the 
formula  gives  them  is  the  TninimniTi 
amount  a  floor,  not  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  be  kind  enough  to  yield  just 
for  one  observation? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes, 
surely. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  further  explanation 
which  has  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  It  assures  me  to  some 
degree  at  least  that  greater  equity  Is 
going  to  be  given  than  I  originally  under- 
stood was  contained  in  this  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that — and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
is  a  conferee — when  the  conferees  get  to 
the  point  of  conferring  with  the  other 
body,  they  might  find  it  acceptable  to 
agree  with  some  of  the  increases  that  the 
other  body,  as  I  understand  It.  has  pro- 
vided in  its  legislation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not 
insist  upon  that  as  a  firm  commitment. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  observations 


1  we  are  being  cut 
unfair,  so  we 
afternoon  on 


populated  areas  of  Anjerlca  to  provide 
the  needed  help  for  its  poorly  housed 
populations  of  the  inne^  cities. 

Under  the  deflinltior 
out.  I  think  it  is  grc 
will  be  heard  later  on 
that. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  likened  to  my  ex- 
planation of  the  additional  funds.  What 
we  are  talking  about  ih  the  formula  is 
the  minimum.  J 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  'Wyoming.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  not  a  ceiling  but  a  4oor. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Perhaps 
we  can  get  some  legislative  history  made 
in  this  debate  today  thttt  will  insure  par- 
ticipation by  the  little  commimities. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
me  thia  time  very  mu^. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  ■W&l  the  gentleman 
yield  a  little  more  of  Ihls  time? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Ttie  city  of  Akron, 
which  I  represent,  for  the  last  12  years 
spent  an  average  of  $6.g5  million  a  year 
on  urban  renewal,  ani  yet  under  this 
bill  they  would  be  cut  b»ck  from  $10  mil- 
lion in  year  1  to  $4  million  in  year  6.  Yet 
with  the  $6.25  million  they  have  only 


covered  10  percent  of 

of  renewal  in  the  city 

can  go  back  to  our  peojie  and  face  them 

with  this  kind  of  a  blU 


he  area  in  need 
'.  wonder  how  we 


meet  to  resolve  the  differences  in  these 
two  pieces  of  legislation.   | 

First,  H.R.  15361  does} not  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  problem  of  providing 
housing  which  persons  of  moderate  and 
low  Income  can  realistically  afford.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  legislation's  reli- 
ance on  a  single  new  unproved  leased 
housing  program  for  projviding  housing 
for  persons  whose  income  range  from 
minimum  social  securlfcr  benefits  to 
$10,000  or  $11,000.  I 

Second,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
for  our  elderly  citizens  living  on  very 
low-fixed  Incomes  who  badly  need  hous- 
ing they  cannot  afford,  which  we  know 
can  be  provided  through  more  tested 
and  proven  means.  I  am!  not  willing  to 
experiment  with  these  people  who  are 
suffering  enough  at  this  time.  I  specifi- 
cally want  to  see  public  housing  for  the 
elderly  continued  and  the  section  202 
direct  loan  program  rei^istated.  These 
programs  have  been  proven  successfully. 
If  the  experimental  leasing  program  lives 
up  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  expectations,  the 
option  of  replacing  theae  programs  is 
readily  available. 

Third,  this  bill  contains  no  allocation 
of  funds  to  complete  existing  redevelop- 
ment projects  as  does  S.  13066.  I  do  not 
want  to  mislead  local  offccials  with  re- 
gard to  the  availability  of  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  this  legislation  or  un- 
dertaking totally  new  programs  hi  our 


cities.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  this  leg- 
islation should  more  adequately  protect 
those  cities  who  took  the  initiative  for 
renewal  with  programs  previously  avail- 
able, which  were  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain  and  utilize  than  this  legislation 
contemplates. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  support 
of  community  development-block  grant 
legislation,  but  I  caution  the  members 
to  be  mindful  of  these  very  important 
areas  of  concern  for  our  citizens. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  certain 
aspects  of  H.R.  15361,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  "hold  harmless"  provision 
of  title  1.  Generally,  I  applaud  the  com- 
mittee's Initiative  in  devising  a  system 
of  block  grants  for  community  develop- 
ment. This  approach  will  mean  fewer 
Federal  restrictions  and  will  allow 
greater  flexibility  in  program  develop- 
ment on  the  part  of  local  ofBcials.  How- 
ever, the  title  1  allocation  formula 
adopted  by  the  committee  will  result  in 
a  sharp  decrease  in  funding  for  more 
than  100  cities  now  actively  involved  in 
urban  renewal  and  model  cities  pro- 
grams. 

In  my  district,  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
received  $33.4  million  in  Federal  assist- 
ance for  these  community  development 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Since  that 
time,  its  funding  level  has  lieen  cut  to 
$17.7  million.  Under  the  allocation  for- 
mula established  by  the  committee  bill, 
Norfolk  will  receive  only  ft«.i  million  in 
fiscal  year  19$0,  Obviou-sly,  this  dramatic 
decrease  in  Federal  support  will  severely 
restrict  Norfolk's  efforts  to  maintain  a 
healthy  urban  environment  for  its  resi- 
dents. 

The  committee's  desire  to  include 
cities  In  the  commimity  development 
program  which  have  received  little  or  no 
Federal  Euslstance  In  the  past  for  com- 
munity development  activities  is  lauda- 
ble. However,  In  so  doing,  the  committee 
has  unnecessarily  penalized  those  cities 
which  have  traditionally  been  most  ac- 
tive In  the  urban  renewal  and  model  cit- 
ies programs.  This  deprives  the  cities 
which  are  most  experienced  and  which 
have  been  most  aggressive  in  implement- 
ing innovative  community  development 
programs  from  undertaking  new  initia- 
tives. I  would  have  pi-eferred  a  much 
stronger  "hold  harmless"  protection  in 
title  1  so  that  the  funds  for  Norfolk  and 
many  other  cities  would  not  be  cut  so 
drastically.  The  Senate  bill  contains  a 
"hold  harmless"  provision  which.  In  my 
judgment,  is  much  more  equitable.  It  is 
my  hope  that  when  the  House-Senate 
Conference  meets  on  this  issue,  it  will 
adopt  a  "hold  harmless"  provision  simi- 
lar to  the  one  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Another  troubling  aspect  of  the  House 
bill  is  the  doubt  which  has  been  raised 
over  the  future  of  conventional  public 
housing  for  the  elderly  under  the  section 
23  program.  Although  the  bill  itself  does 
not  appear  to  terminate  this  program. 


there  is  language  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory which  indicates  the  commttee's  de- 
sire to  phase  it  out.  I  lielieve  that  the 
tested  and  proven  conventional  public 
housing  for  the  elderly  should  continue 
to  be  utilized  under  the  section  23  hous- 
ing program  and  I  hope  that  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  clarifies  the  intent  of 
the  section  23  program  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fkenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
supf>ort  of  H.R.  15361,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1974.  This  bill 
is  the  product  of  many  months  of  diffi- 
cult and  dedicated  work  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  especially 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing.  The 
members  of  that  subcommittee  desei-ve 
a  tremendous  amount  of  the  credit  for 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  bill  before  us 
today  for  a  vote.  Their  success  at  the 
hard  task  of  mediating  divergent  views, 
and  then  translating  them  into  mean- 
ingful legislation,  deserves  our  recogni- 
tion and  our  support. 

Perhaps  the  bill's  strongest  point  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  good  compromise 
between  administration  and  congres- 
sional \'iews.  The  "hawlis"  and  supporters 
of  generous  Federal  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs  might 
argue  that  this  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough  and  does  not  spend  enough 
money  to  meet  the  needs.  The  "doves" 
and  fiscal  conservatives  feel  that  our  pro- 
grams are  inefficient  and  inflationary  and 
that  this  bill  is  more  than  we  can  afford 
at  a  time  when  Congress  should  be  curb- 
inn  inflation  through  less  spending. 

Whenever  one  hears  views  such  as 
those,  it  is  Usually  a  pretty  good  indica- 
tion that  a  decent  compromise  has  been 
struck.  There  are  portions  of  this  bill 
where  1  would  have  prefen-ed  to  see 
larger  authorizaticxis  of  funds.  Ui\der  the 
new  block  grant  formula,  there  are  some 
cities  in  mv  area  which  face  funding  re- 
ductions. These  cities  have  been  success- 
ful in  the  past  competition  for  cate- 
gorical grants,  and  a  larger  authorization 
mierht  help  them.  But  because  they  have 
a  fair  "hold  harmless"  provision,  I  Jun 
willing  to  accept  this  trade-off  because  it 
will  free  up  and  expand  the  amount  of 
funds  which  smaller,  uninitiated  cities 
can  begin  to  compete  for.  I  think  the 
committee  did  its  best  to  balance  past 
performance  of  active  community  devel- 
opment cities  and  the  needs  of  smaller, 
but  equallv  needy  new  cities. 

The  new  immunity  development 
block  grant  program  is  especially  attrac- 
tive because  it  is  a  great  deal  simpler 
than  the  old  categorical  programs,  espe- 
cially regarding  applications  for  funds. 
Cities  will  still  have  to  provide  a  basic 
blueprint  for  their  plans,  but  the  require- 
ments are  eimpUfled  and  do  not  present 
the  same  hardships  that  the  existing 
workable  program  requirements  do. 

The  housing  sections  of  the  bill  are 
possibly  the  most  controversial.  But  they 
are  also  the  heart  of  the  bill's  compro- 
mise. If  our  experience  in  dealing  with 
housing  programs  since  the  freeze  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  proves  anything,  it  is  that 
we  need  to  continue  our  review  of  hous- 


ing needs.  The  problems  are  great,  and 
a  single  bill  cannot  solve  them  all.  Opin- 
ions on  our  housing  programs  and  pos- 
sible solutions  differed  greatly,  and  if  the 
ccHnmittee  had  attempted  to  revitalize  all 
our  housing  programs  in  fiis  bill,  it 
would  never  have  been  able  to  agree  on  a 
bill.  I  think  the  bill  offers  a  wise  middle 
ground  with  the  section  23(h)  leased 
housing  program.  It  gives  us  at  least  an 
interim  program,  without  the  risk  of  a 
hopeless  deadlock  with  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  mortgage  provisions  of  the  bill  aie 
equally  crucial  and  probably  will  contrib- 
ute the  most  to  greater  housing  produc- 
tion. Increasing  the  maximum  FHA  ceil- 
ing for  insured  loans  to  $45,000  is  a  must 
for  my  district.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to 
find  a  home  there  anymore  for  less  than 
the  present  ceiling  of  $33,000. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
indicate  my  support  for  the  specific  at- 
tempts m  this  bill  to  single  out  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped.  Along  with  several  of  my 
colleagues,  including  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  Member  (Mr.  Wdnall  • 
I  signed  supplemental  views  to  the  com- 
mittee report  which  properly  emphasized 
the  efforts  to  provide  additional  recogni- 
tion and  support  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped programs.  Included  in  the  bill  are 
requirements  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped needs  to  be  addressed  in  cwn- 
munity  housing  plans,  the  inclusion  of 
senior  centers  as  allowable  projects  under 
title  I  block  grants,  funds  for  removal 
of  architectural  barriers  for  elderly  and 
handicapped,  and  other  specific  provi- 
sions aimed  at  distinguishing  elderly 
and  handicapped  needs  in  horusing  pro- 
grams. I  think  the  bill  makes  good  sense 
in  this  regard,  and  I  hope  that  other 
Members  will  recognize  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  in  providing  for  this  group's 
interests. 

In  siunmary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  add  that  this  bill  is  the  best  compro- 
mise we  could  have  produced.  It  may  be 
too  much  for  some  and  too  little  for 
others,  but  it  is  just  about  right  for  all  of 
us.  It  has  been  nearly  4  years  since  the 
Congress  passed  a  housing  and  inhan  de- 
velopment act.  The  changes  made  in  this 
bill  will  make  a  difference,  especially  in 
commimity  development  programs.  In 
housing,  we  can  only  resolve  to  keep 
working  on  better  ways  to  help  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged.  But  we  must  have 
some  sort  of  Interim  program.  This  bill 
will  do  that.  And  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mi".  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  1  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Fraser)  . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me  so  that  I 
might  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  upon  a  matter  con- 
cerning certain  provisions  in  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  do  so  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.   FRASER.   The   question   that   Z 
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would  like  to  pose  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  this: 

Section  107  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  make  community 
development  grants  to  States  and  imlte 
of  local  government  which  join  in  carry- 
ing out  areawlde  housing  and  commxmity 
development  programs. 

In  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area  we 
have  a  rather  unique  areawlde  govern- 
mental agency  known  as  the  Metropoli- 
tan Coimcil.  The  Minnesota  State  legis- 
lature has  authorized  the  Council  to 
serve  as  housmg  and  redevelopment  au- 
thority for  local  communities  in  the 
seven-county  metropolitan  area  that  lack 
housing  authorities  of  their  own,  and  re- 
quest that  the  Council  undertake  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  activities  for 
them. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Metro- 
politan Council  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive discretionary  funding  under  sec- 
tion 107,  as  well  as  the  housing  assistance 
funds  authorized  under  title  n. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tell 
me  if  that  Is  correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say  yes, 
that  we  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the 
Metropolitan  Council  type  situation,  and 
the  answer  to  the  first  question  posed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  in  the 
affirmative,  providing  that  the  Metro- 
politan Coimcil  acts  on  behalf  of  the 
commimity  in  which  the  activity  should 
be  carried  on. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  another  ques- 
tion, if  I  may.  The  Metropolitan  Council 
has  pioneered  in  the  development  of  an 
areawlde  housing  plan  which  allocates 
subsidized  housing  units  throughout  the 
metropolitan  region,  in  accord  with  the 
Council's  comprehensive  development 
guide. 

In  developing  and  Implementing  its 
housing  plan,  the  Coimcil  has  made  ef- 
fective use  of  the  A-95  review  process. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  if  the 
community  development  and  housing 
assistance  plans  authorized  in  this  bill 
will  be  subject  to  A-95  review?  Will  this 
review  also  continue  to  be  required  for 
newly  constructed  and  substantially  re- 
habilitated housing  where  Federal  assist- 
ance Is  involved? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  A-95  review  processes 
stre  specifically  provided  for  and  re- 
quired in  title  I  with  respect  to  com- 
munity development  activities. 

With  regard  to  title  n,  assisted  hous- 
ing, there  is  no  specific  provision  made. 
Under  the  A-95  circular  the  review  and 
comment  process  review  is  necessary  if 
the  number  of  units  to  be  constructed 
Is  25  or  over,  so  that  would  continue  to 
apply  with  regard  to  title  n. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio   for  their   contribution. 

I  will  say  that  it  was  my  understand- 
ing In  our  hearings  that  under  section 
107  the  Metropolitan  Council  would 
definitely  be  allowed  to  apply.  If  it  is  the 
designated  agency  of  a  local  community 
applying  for  housing  funds,  it  may  apply 
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for  units  under  section  202  as  well.  We 
wanted  the  Council  to  be  able  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  it  Is  granted  under  Min- 
nesota law,  but  we  did  not  want  to  grant 
it  new  powers. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  con- 
firm that? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  Indeed.  There 
should  not  be  any  problem  with  seman- 
tics. What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  com- 
munity involved  and  the  Metropolitan 
Council  designate  In  t^asonable  form 
that  this  is  their  cholc^  that  they  want 
the  application  to  be 
Metropolitan  Council, 
talnly  be  sufficient,  as 
tary  is  concerned. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  I  tha 
for  his  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ylejd  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr. 
12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loia- 
siana  (Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiina.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support}  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974.  I 
believe  it  will  UteraUyjand  figuratively 
open  new  doors  for  rural  America.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  open  doors  that  can  lead  us 
to  decent  and  adequat^  housing  for  all 
in  a  land  of  plenty.      I 

The  legislation  reported  today  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is  a 
landmark  in  the  effort  to  foster  commu- 
nity development  and  to  provide  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing.  I  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  untirmg  work  over 
the  past  several  months^  particularly  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Hanley,  and  Mr.  Stepbsns  and  members 
of  the  minority.  The  biD  they  have  pro- 
duced is  a  vastly  Impnoved  urban  and 
rural  development  program  for  the  Na- 
tion, and  I  intend  to  support  it  fully. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  disturbed 
over  the  impact  of  the  administration's 
suspension  of  housing  and  commimity 
development  programs  during  this  past 
year.  Undoubtedly,  this  callous  and  in- 
sensitive attitude  has  greatly  ex- 
acerbated deteriorating  conditions  In 
our  cities,  our  towns,  a)id  our  country- 
sides. I 

The  problems  have  net  subsided. 

In  the  sixties,  our  citfcs  exploded  with 
the  problems  that  oifly  poverty  can 
bring,  and  they  still  smolder  with  the  ex- 
plosiveness  of  uncured  Ills. 

Meanwhile,  our  counttyside  withers  in 
quiet  despair.  Our  rural  citizens  often 
cannot  find  a  decent  place  to  live.  They 
too  must  find  a  way  to  raise  a  family 
amidst  rats  and  roacUes  and  disease. 
They  too  must  cram  half  a  dozen  people 
into  a  single  one  or  two  room  shack  that 
only  barely  wards  off  the  heat  and  cold 
and  rain.  And  what  is  more,  I  submit 
that  the  problems  of  our  urban  poor 
and  of  oiu:  rural  poor  may  be  different 
In  their  causes,  but  the  effects  of  that 
poverty  are  no  different  in  the  country- 
side than  they  are  in  the  city. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  we  need  new 
directions  in  providing  for  the  orderly 
development  of  communities  and  to  meet 
the  Nation's  housing  needs.  The  legisla- 
tion the  committee  brings  to  the  floor 
makes  it  possible  for  uA  to  consider  the 
necessary  initiatives  tot  a  rational  and 
responsive  approach  to  structuring  Fed- 


eral housing  and  commnnlty  develop- 
ment programs.  I 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  authorize  over 
$8  billion  for  community  development. 
For  the  first  time,  a  speoiflc  portion  of 
HUD  program  funds  are  being  allocated 
to  rural  areas.  Eighty  percent  of  this 
$8  billion  would  go  to  metfopoUtan  areas 
and  20  percent  would  go  lo  rural  areas. 
After  that  division,  the  moneys  would  be 
allocated  according  to  a  formula  that 
considers  overcrowding,  population,  and 
poverty  counted  twice.  I  am  somewhat 
concerned  over  the  amounts  of  money 
to  be  allocated  between  the  urban  metro- 
politan areas  and  the  rural  areas.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that 
rural  areas  have  a  disproportionately 
high  incidence  of  poverty  and  inadequate 
housing  and  a  disproportionately  low  al- 
location of  Federal  funds  to  meet  these 
needs. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louislanal  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
could  not  agree  more  wlthi  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  lioulsiana.  The 
fact  is  the  nonmetro  ar^as  contain  31 
percent  of  the  population,  48  percent  of 
all  pereons  with  incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty level,  35  percent  ot  overcrowded 
housmg  and  60  percent  of  the  physically 
Inadequate  housing.  I 

Everybody  knows  that  np  small  part  of 
the  plight  of  the  centra}  cities  results 
from  the  forced  outmigration  of  nu-al 
people,  and  that  much  of  that  outmlgra- 
tion  was  a  result  of  Federal  neglect.  It 
Is  generally  argued  that  our  Nation  is 
going  to  have  to  accommodate  an  addi- 
tional 50  miill(»  people  by  the  year  2000 
and  our  rural  communities  will  be  able 
to  provide  some  relief  for  the  central 
cities  If  Federal  legislation  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  the  people  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

With  this  In  mind,  that  guarantee  of 
20  percent  is  a  good  start  in  givmg  our 
rural  communities  a  better  chance  to 
remedy  these  problems  and  plan  for  the 
future.  Is  it  correct  thai  title  11,  au- 
thorizing a  new  housing  assistance  pro- 
gram for  lower  income  families  has  a 
similar  provision?  | 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  as  I  understand  it 
is  absolutely  correct.  The  bill  does  take 
a  substantial  step  forward,  but  much 
more  can  and  should  be  d0ne  in  this  re- 
gard, in  my  opinion. 

Title  n  deals  with  as^sted  housing. 
The  bill  would  allocate  HuD  housmg  as- 
sistance funds  In  much  ihe  same  way 
as  commimity  development  funds  would 
be  allocated — ^wlth  one  exception.  That 
Is,  while  community  development  funds 
are  to  be  allocated  on  an  90-20  basis,  the 
specific  langu£«e  of  sect^n  202(D)  (1) 
of  the  bill  states  that :        j 

The  amount  of  assistance  allocated  to  non- 
metropolitan  areas  pursuant  to  this  section 
in  any  fiscal  year  sbaU  not  {be  less  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  total  amojunt  ot  such  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  (ihalrman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  agalnf 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana]  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  C  tairman,  I  no- 
tice that  this  language  is  different  than 
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title  I.  In  title  n  the  language  "shall  not 
be  less  than  20  percent"  gives  us  greater 
flexibility  than  the  language  used  in  title 
I.  You  and  I  are  fully  aware  that  the 
need  is  greater  than  20  percent.  The 
fiexibility  of  the  language  should  enable 
the  rural  areas  to  obtain  more  than  20 
percent  if  need  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, once  again,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  I  might  also 
add  that  the  incidence  of  inadequate 
housing  in  rural  areas  is  3.5  times  higher 
than  the  incidence  of  inadequate  hous- 
ing m  metropolitan  areas.  And  while  this 
title  takes  an  important  step  forward  to 
remedy  this  problem,  much  more  remains 
to  be  done. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
includes  title  IV — a  substantive  program 
of  rural  housing  assistance  which  would 
extend  Farmers  Home  Administration 
programs  to  all  cities  under  15,000  m 
population;  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  available  for  people  rehabilitat- 
ing their  homes,  and  establish  a  rent 
supplement  program  in  rural  areas  which 
would  be  particularly  helpful  to  lower 
income  residents  and  the  elderly. 

I  might  pomt  out  at  this  time  that  one 
important  feature  of  this  rural  progrson 
Is  that  by  solvmg  the  plight  of  our  rural 
poor  we  also  may  ease  the  plight  of  our 
urban  poor.  Part  of  urban  America's 
problem,  I  believe,  is  that  those  who 
found  little  hope  in  the  countrysides 
moved  to  the  cities  to  improve  their  lot. 
In  so  doing,  they  simply  trsmsf erred  their 
problems  from  the  countryside  to  our  ma- 
jor cities.  We  cannot  begin  to  put  that 
urban  chaos  in  order  until  we  begin  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  small  towns  and 
communities  that  dot  rural  America. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  IMinnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  comment  a  little  more  on  the  provi- 
sions of  title  rv.  Title  rv  authorizes 
important  improvements  over  policies  of 
the  past.  Some  of  its  provisions  are  long 
overdue. 

Several  provisions  contain  measures  to 
give  FmHA  the  same  or  similar  authority 
that  has  existed  m  HUD  previously.  Title 
rv  makes  the  opportunities  previously 
available  through  HUD  to  our  urban 
areas  available  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  our  rural  areas. 
First.  It  permits  the  FmHA  to  offer  the 
same  escrow  services  which  are  required 
in  connection  with  loans  insured  by  the 
Federal  Housmg  Administration. 

Second.  Section  415  would  authorize  a 
rent  supplement  program  for  FmHA 
comparable  to  HUD's  rent  supplement 
program  making  rental  housing  available 
to  low-income  families  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  25  percent  of  mcome.  Supplemen- 
tal assistance  payments  may  be  made  up 
to  100  percent  of  the  units  m  houstog  for 
the  elderly  smd  farm  labor  housing.  The 
committee  in  its  report  concurs  that  en- 
actment of  this  important  authority  is 
long  overdue. 

Third.  The  committee  felt  it  essential 
that  nonprofit  sponsors  operating  m 
rural  areas  under  FmHA  programs  be 
given  the  same  consideration — once 
again — as  HUD  nonprofit  sponsors.  In 
many  cases,  nonprofits  are  the  only  avail- 


able sponsors  of  low-income  housing  In 
rural  areas.  Section  406  should  provide 
substantial  assistance  to  nonprofit  spon- 
sors in  rural  areas  by  providing  for  fi- 
nancing of  initial  operating  expenses  of 
up  to  2  percent  of  development  costs  on 
rental  projects. 

Fourth.  In  addition,  under  title  IV 
technical  assistance  will  now  be  available 
to  nonprofit  sponsors  with  respect  to  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  and  opera- 
tion of  low-  and  moderate-income  rural 
housing. 

With  broader  authority  given  to 
FmHA  through  title  IV  and  with  the 
added  mcentive  given  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  participate  in  housing  for 
the  rural  poor,  I  would  hope  that  the 
FmHA  would  take  a  fresh  look  at  and  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  its  programs. 
The  President  and  Budget  Director  must 
reconsider  their  priorities  as  reflected  in 
their  fiscal  1975  housing  budget  request 
and  assign  the  highest  priority  to  low 
income  rural  families.  H.R.  15361 — to- 
gether with  existing  FmHA  programs — 
provides  valuable  tools.  But  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  administration  is  imperative. 
In  addition  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration must  be  assured  adequate  per- 
sonnel. Title  IV  calls  for  more  person- 
nel and  additional  talents — particularly 
the  provisions  calling  for  technical  as- 
sistance. The  Farmers  Home  AdnUnlstra- 
tion's  duties  have  expanded  with  the 
added  responsibility  of  major  provisions 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  seeing  that  FmHA  does  not 
fail  in  either  implementation  of  title  rv 
or  the  rural  develojMnent  provisions,  be- 
cause of  a  limited  staff. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  a«ree  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota. 

Inadequate  housing  really  is  a  funda- 
mental problem  of  rural  America.  One- 
third  of  our  Nation's  population — ^not  20 
percent — lives  in  rural  areas.  Yet,  half 
of  the  Nation's  poverty,  35  percent  of  our 
Nation's  overcrowding,  and  60  percent 
of  our  Nation's  substandard  housing  ex- 
ists m  rural  areas.  Per  capita  mcome  is 
consistently  lower.  Federal  resources  are 
fewer,  and  there  is  less  professional  guid- 
ance to  lead  rural  America  to  the  few 
resources  that  are  available.  Hopefully, 
this  legislation  will  begin  to  alleviate 
these  problems.  I  think  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Bergland  and  I 
are  of  the  same  accord.  This  legislatioi 
takes  a  great  step  forward  for  rural 
America,  but  many  more  steps  remain 
to  be  taken,  whether  it  be  Louisiana  or 
Mirmesota. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  committee  has  realized  the  value 
of  putting  solutions  where  the  problems 
are  rather  than  simply  where  the  people 
are.  Again,  I  would  hke  to  commend  the 
committee  on  its  fine  work,  and  I  heart- 
ily urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
badly  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
yieldmg  to  me. 

Mr.  WXDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  nimois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, many  of  us  in  this  body  have 
viewed  with  suspicion  the  growth  of 
those  programs  that  would  be  consoli- 


dated under  aegis  of  the  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  program.  Title  I, 
of  the  Housing  and  Urbsm  Development 
Act  of  1974.  In  particular  the  model 
cities  and  urban  renewal  programs  have 
seemed  to  accomplish  little  more  than 
"to  throw  Federal  dollars"  wastefully  at 
tough  domestic  problems. 

You  may  recall  in  fact  that  In  1971  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  com- 
missioned an  evaluation  of  the  model 
cities  program  which  concluded  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Too  little  Federal  money  was  spread  among 
too  many  cities  and  funds  in  almoet  every 
city  were  spread  sparingly  among  too  many 
programs.  The  effect  has  been  a  failure  to 
reach  massive  Impact  In  any  functional  pro- 
gram area. 

By  1971,  however,  to  finance  what  the 
commission  saw  fit  to  term  a  "failure" 
the  Federal  treasury  had  expended  a 
total  of  $434  million  in  outlays,  a  total 
which  at  this  date  has  reached  more 
than  $1.5  billion. 

Despite  widespread  evidence  that 
model  cities  and  its  other  programs  that 
would  be  consolidated  by  this  bill  have 
failed  to  live  up  to  our  expectations, 
there  are  those  m  Congress  who  wonder  if 
the  alternative  approach  advocated  to- 
day would  represent  little  more  than 
wastefully  "throwing  Federal  dollars"  at 
local  governments  with  the  same  likeli- 
hood of  success.  To  the  contrary  it  is  my 
belief  that  on  the  basis  of  past  perform- 
ance of  the  consolidated  programs,  of  the 
incentives  established  by  the  community 
development  block  grants  and  on  the 
basis  of  our  experience  thus  far  with 
general  revenue  sharing  there  is  solid 
ground  on  which  to  look  forward  opti- 
mistically. 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  fact  that 
the  E>epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  January.  1973,  stopped 
funding  all  Federal  community  develop- 
ment programs — model  cities,  urban  re- 
newal, sewer  and  water  facility  construc- 
tion, open  space  and  public  facility  con- 
struction. But  it  is  significant  that  the 
administration  took  this  highly  contro- 
versial action  in  the  belief  that  the  cate- 
gorical aid  programs  had  failed  to  im- 
prove urban  conditions,  and  did  so  armed 
with  a  wealth  of  supportive  independ- 
ent analysis. 

Writing  in  the  public  interest  this  past 
winter,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Real  Estate  Research  Corp.,  Anthony 
Downs,  concluded  that  collectively  the 
community  development  programs  had 
been  "moderately  meffective"  m  improv- 
ing inner-city  conditions  or  encouraging 
homeownership  and  had  been  "highly 
ineffective"  in  providing  housing  assist- 
ance to  low  and  moderate  mcome  house- 
holds. 

These  general  conclusions  merely  sum- 
marized the  body  of  specific  evidence 
that  had  been  accumulating  for  years 
that  the  categorical  programs  created 
their  own  inadequacies.  In  1968  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems 
concluded  that. 

The  first  great  wealcness  in  carrying  out 
urban  renewal  has  been  the  unconscionably 
amount  of  time  consumed  In  the  process. 

Specifically,  survey  and  planning  took 
an  average  of  544  days,  loan  and  grant 
approval  took  an  average  of  706  days  and 
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final  loan  and  grant  approval  took  an 
average  of  377  days.  The  Commission 
foimd  that  the  average  time  required  to 
plan  and  approve  projects,  an  astoimdlng 
4  V2  years,  was  then  followed  by  a  project 
execution  period  that  often  stretched  for 
10  years. 

Further,  the  Commission  scored  Fed- 
eral administration  of  urban  renewal  for 
falling  to  live  up  to  the  goal  set  by  Con- 
gress In  the  1949  Housing  Act  of  provid- 
ing "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family." 
The  Commission  reported, 

We  must  conclude  that  the  principal 
reason  for  the  failure  of  this  program  over 
Its  first  18  years  to  fulfill  the  clear  inten- 
tions of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  that  too 
many  local  and  Federal  officials  In  it  and  too 
many  of  their  allies  and  supporters  either 
did  not  understand  Its  major  purposes  or  did 
not  take  them  seriously. 

The  C<Hnml8slon  concluded  that  if 
blame  were  to  be  assessed  It  would  fall 
closer  to  Washington  than  to  localities, 
in  part,  for  the  Federal  failure  to  have 
ever  conducted  a  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion of  the  program. 

Had  such  an  evaluation  been  under- 
taken a  major  conclusion  would  have 
been  that  the  program  was  imdermined 
by  the  fact  that  local  chief  executives 
had  been  by-passed  and  their  authority 
weakened  by  the  creation  of  special  pur- 
pose, semlautonomous  units  charged 
with  Implementing  the  program.  By  fim- 
neling  funds  directly  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  local,  special  purpose  ad- 
ministrative imits — Instead  of  elected 
city  ofDclals — the  process  worked  to  ex- 
clude local  elected  government  from  de- 
cisionmaking. 

It  must  be  In  the  light  of  the  generally 
disappointing  performance  of  these  pro- 
grams to  implement  the  laudable  pur- 
poses set  forth  by  Congress,  that  the  like- 
lihood of  success  or  failure  of  the  pro- 
posed consolidated  block  grant  program 
must  be  assessed.  Unless  any  of  us  at- 
tributes to  himself  the  powers  of  a  seer, 
conclusions  in  this  regard  must  be  stated 
tentatively.  One  major  touchstone,  how- 
ever, may  serve  the  purpose  of  guiding 
our  deliberations — the  success  of  general 
revenue  sharing  for  the  States. 

I  recall  many  Members  of  this  body  ex- 
pressing the  misgiving  during  debate  of 
that  program  that  to  provide  the  States 
with  funds  for  which  they  assumed  no 
responsibility  in  raising  wo>Ud  prove  an 
irresistible  temptation  for  the  most  prof- 
ligate spending  schemes.  In  fact  for  the 
most  part  the  opposite  has  occurred. 
With  the  help  of  revenue  sharing  all  but 
two  States  were  able  to  close  their  1973 
fiscal  years  with  a  balanced  budget  or  a 
surplus.  Despite  the  Federal  windfall  the 
number  of  States  which  have  taken  the 
politically  diflacult  step  of  broadening 
their  revenue  systems  to  include  State 
income  taxes  continues  to  grow.  More- 
over, the  percentage  of  State  budgets 
allocated  for  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare services,  now  well  over  60  percent  of 
State  budgets,  continues  to  grow  faster 
than  any  other  category. 

Far  from  Justifying  the  fears  of  those 
who  foresaw  the  likelihood  of  major 
abuses  in  the  administration  and  alloca- 


tion of  general  revenii  sharing  funds, 
the  record  has  been  ovtrwhelmlngly  the 
opposite  with  the  States  performing  far 
more  admirably  than  most  of  us  ex- 
pected. I  know  of  no  reason  to  assume  in 
advance  that  the  performance  ofvthe 
localities  will  be  any  less  praiseworthy 
than  that  of  the  States.  It  may  be.  In 
fact,  that  the  approach  of  the  consoli- 
dated grant  program-^an  integral  part 
of  what  has  become  known  as  the  new 
federalism — may  provide  the  vehicle  for 
providing  what  we  all  ©esire:  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  h*ing  environment 
for  every  American  fanily." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wisli  to  raise  but  one 
point  of  concern-  expre^ed  to  me  by  the 
officials  of  Rockford,  |I11.,  the  largest 
municipality  in  my  district.  It  regards 
the  "hold  harmless"  jwovlsion  which  is 
intended  to  phase  Inj  the  community 
development  program  in  a  smooth  transi- 
tion period  allowing  localities  a  6-year 
planning  horizon  without  precipitous  fall 
off  in  Federal  support.  The  concern  I  ex- 
press today  is  that  the  formula,  as  now 
written,  may  Indeed  fesult  in  such  a 
drastic  drop  in  Federiil  support  as  to 
disrupt  the  goals  of  the  program. 

In  the  case  of  Rockford,  for  example, 
the  present  bill  would  provide  funding  for 
fiscal  1975,  1976,  and  1977  at  the  past 
average  level  of  $2.6  tnillion  annually. 
Following  that  3-year  period  and  assum- 
ing renewal  of  appropriations  at  the 
same  levels  as  the  present  bill,  funding 
would  taper  off  at  levels  of  $2.4  million 
in  1978,  $2.2  million  in  1979,  and  $2 
million  in  1980.  That  is  a  drop  of  nearly 
8  percent  in  6  years  which  at  first  glance 
may  not  seem  significant.  But  making 
the  highly  charitable  assumption  that 
infiation  in  those  6  years  continues  at  the 
rate  of  the  past  6  years  the  inflationary 
bite  would  be  more  th^n  23  percent.  In 
other  words,  the  city  of  Rockford  and 
many  more  like  it  face  the  possibility  of 
a  30-percent  funding  reduction — ^not  the 
simple  8-percent  absolute  reduction — in 
the  coming  6  years.  I  am  aware,  of 
course,  that  the  tendency  will  be  to  pro- 
vide for  higher  appropriations  in  the 
future.  But  I  would  urge  the  conferees 
on  this  legislation  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
ways  to  amend  the  present  formula  to 
give  the  cities  a  more  certain  planning 
horizan  without  the  threat  of  such 
precipitous  cuts  in  funding. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island   (Mr.  St  Germain). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chahman, 
members  of  the  comnsittee,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  jto  commend  the 
chairman,  the  gentlemin  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Barrett)  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WroNAtL)  for  their  work 
on  this  bill.  I  also  wish  to  commend  two 
other  members  of  the  subconunittee  who 
worked  diligently  on  this  legislation,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  .  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  title 
VI  of  H.R.  15361.  The  purpose  Of  title  VI 
is  to  provide  legislative  authority  to  in- 
crease significantly  Urgently  needed 
mortgage  credit  by  the  removal  of  arti- 
ficial constraints  on  th^  lending  author- 
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Ity  of  financial  institutions  permitting 
private  enterprise  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  the  realities  of  today's 
home  mortgage  finance  and  rehabilita- 
tion market.  In  addition,  title  VI  will  per- 
mit greater  economy  anii  efficiency  in 
credit  union  operations,  benefiting  credit 
imion  members  directly.  Itie  credit  imion 
recommendations,  while  having  no  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  operations  of  other 
financial  institutions,  wl|l  equip  credit 
union  managers  with  the  flexibility  re- 
quired to  minimize  the  efSect  of  dislnter- 
mediatlon.  T 

The  Congress  last  enacted  legislation 
dealing  with  the  real  estate  lending  au- 
thorities of  mortgage  lending  institutions 
in  1970.  Since  that  time,  as  we  are  all  too 
painfully  aware,  interest  rates  have 
soared  to  all-time  highs  as  a  result  of 
skyrocketing  inflation.  The  dlsintermedi- 
ation  crisis  which  began  last  July,  crit- 
ically affecting  mortgage  lending  institu- 
tions, must  be  addressed  immediately. 
On  January  30, 1  introduced  H.R.  12421, 
the  Consumer  Home  Mortgage  Assistance 
Act  of  1974,  stating  on  that  occasion  the 
following:  f 

It  is  time  we  thought  of  9ie  young  couple 
Just  entering  the  housing  i^arket  unable  to 
afford  a  new  starter  home  and  unable  to  face 
soaring  rental  charges  for  either  apartments 
or  homes  as  demand  contjbiues  to  exceed 
supply  at  an  alarming  rata.  Or  how  about 
the  elderly  couple  retiring  wl^o,  having  looked 
forward  to  being  relieved  of  ttie  responsibility 
of  maintaining  a  home,  are  unable  to  move 
to  apartments  with  special  health  conveni- 
ences due  to  a  lack  of  qualified  purchasers? 

The  Subcommittee  onj  Bank  Super- 
vision and  Insurance,  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  serving  as  chairaian,  held  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  12421  on  February  28  and 
March  5.  1 

Witnesses  appeared  or(  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bahk  Board,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration,  and 
each  of  the  trade  associations  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  12421.  A  state- 
ment reiterating  support!  for  title  n  of 
the  bill,  real  estate  loans  by  national 
banks,  was  received  from  Dr.  Arthur  F. 
Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  record  of  heai-ings  was  held  open  for 
almost  a  3-month  period  enabling  those 
desiring  to  submit  statements  to  do  so 
and  enabling  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  subcommittee  to  respond  to  questions 
and  supply  information  requested  by  the 
members  during  the  cour^  of  such  hear- 
ings. A  number  of  constructive  sugges- 
tions were  made  and  accepted  by  the 
subcommittee,  particularly  relating  to 
title  ni  of  the  bill,  improving  the  opera- 
tions of  Federal  credit  uidons.  As  a  con- 
sequence a  clean  bill,  H.R.  14903,  was 
Introduced  on  May  20  aiid  reported  out 
by  the  subcommittee  on  May  22  by  voice 
vote.  H.R.  14903,  as  aminded,  was  re- 
ported by  the  full  committee  both  as  a 
separate  bill — House  ReJ>ort  93-1113— 
and  was  adopted  upon  myl  motion  as  title 
VI  to  the  Housing  bill,  H.R.  15361.  My 
interest  throughout  has  peen  to  insure 
the  earliest  possible  actiofi  on  what  can 
truly  be  described  as  an 
uation  affecting  the  h6me  mortgage 
finance  and  rehabilitatio  i  market.  The 
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adoption  of  title  VI  will  accomplish  that 
goal. 

Due  to  the  relatively  noncontroversisd 
nature  of  title  VI,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
summarize  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  title  and  then  respond  to  such  ques- 
tions as  my  colleagues  may  have. 

Title  VI  is  a  three  part  title  captioned 
as  follows: 

Part  A — Lending  and  Investment 
Powers,  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciations. 

Part  B — ^Real  Estate  Loans  by  National 
Banks. 

Part  C — Federal  Credit  Unions. 

Part  A — Savings  said  loan  lending  and 
investment  powers  are  further  summar- 
ized as  follows : 

Section  601  will  authorize  line  of  credit 
financing  up  to  5  percent  of  the  lender's 
assets  or  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  its 
surplus,  undivided  profits  and  reserves, 
whichever  is  larger.  This  new  authority 
will  provide  the  fiexibility  needed  to 
create  a  more  competitive  construction 
loan  market  and  will  assist  in  reducing 
costs. 

Section  602  will  Increase  the  present 
$45,000  limitation  on  amount  of  a  loan 
a  Federal  Institution  may  make  on  a 
single  family  dwelling  to  $55,000.  In  1933, 
the  average  cost  of  a  new  home  was 
$5,000  with  a  limitation  of  $20,000.  In 
1974,  the  average  cost  of  a  new  home  is 
$35,000,  approaching  $50,000  to  $60,000 
in  high  cost  areas,  with  a  limitation  of 
$45,000.  The  Housing  Act  of  1964  in- 
creased section  5(c) ,  20  percent,  for  sin- 
gle family  homes  from  $35,000  to  $40,000. 
The  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970  increases  that  same  category  from 
$40,000  to  $45,000.  Section  602  will  also 
permit  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  allocate  only  the  excess  over 
the  limit  to  be  counted  against  the  20 
percent  of  assets  requirements.  The  20 
percent  of  assets  category — which  con- 
tains loans  on  certain  apartment  build- 
ings, college  dormitories,  hospital  loans, 
and  other  investments — ^fllls  up  quickly 
inasmuch  as  these  loans  do  not  conform 
with  the  specific  criteria  of  section  5(c) 
of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  loan  provi- 
sions. This  portion  of  the  amendment 
would  operate  only  with  respect  to  loans 
on  single  family  dwellings.  In  areas  of 
high-cost  homes,  the  20  percent  is  filled 
quickly  with  home  loans  exceeding  $45,- 
000,  whereas  an  area  of  low-cost  homes 
of  $30,000  or  less  may  never  exceed  the 
20  percent.  The  only  choice  for  the  lend- 
er in  order  to  lend  on  homes  in  his  high 
cost  area  is  to  increase  the  downpay- 
ment  to  bring  the  amount  under  the  $45,- 
000  and  out  of  the  20-percent  category. 
This  in  itself  disqualifies  many  borrow- 
ers, especially  moderate  income  borrow- 
ers. If  the  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation goes  outside  its  area  to  lend 
on  $30,000  homes,  it  is  again  penalized, 
for  all  such  loans  go  into  its  20-percent 
allowance.  Of  equal  significance  is  the 
fact  that  the  20  percent  of  assets  limita- 
tion does  not  apply  to  State  chartered  as- 
sociations, imless  otherwise  prescribed  by 
State  law,  placing  Federal  associations 
at  a  distinct  competitive  disadvantage 
in  today's  market. 

As  a  consequence,  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  association  to  attract  savings  is 
Impaired  by  the  association's  inability 


to  assist  the  savings  customer  in  the 
purchase  of  a  new  home  due  to  the  20 
percent  of  assets  limitation.  The  provi- 
sion would  also  authorize  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  increase  the 
maximum  mortgage  amoimt  with  re- 
spect to  dwellings  in  Alaska,  Guam,  and 
Hawaii. 

Section  603  will  permit  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  make  nonconform- 
ing loans  otherwise  restricted  by  section 
5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  re- 
quirements under  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Loans  made  under  this  provision  would 
be  limited  to  a  maximum  amount  equal 
to  IC  percent  of  the  association's  assets. 
Examples  of  this  increased  fiexibility, 
closely  regulated  by  the  Board,  pres- 
ently governed  by  the  multiple  restric- 
tions presently  found  in  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  are: 

First,  FHA  loans  originated  out-of- 
State; 

Second,  conventional  out-of-State 
home  loans; 

Third,  loans  on  combinations  of  resi- 
dential and  business  properties; 

Fourth,  multifamily  prejects  that  do 
not  specifically  meet  the  dollar  per  room 
limits  of  section  207(c)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act; 

Fifth,  nonconforming  real  estate 
tradein  loans  where  the  loan-to-value 
ratio  is  above  80  percent,  or  where  re- 
payment would  be  in  more  than  18 
months;  and 

Sixth,  loans  on  housing  for  the  aging. 

Section  604  would  increase  statutory 
limits  on  property  improvement  loans 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000  for  the  repair, 
equipping,  alteration,  or  improvement  of 
real  property.  The  existing  $5,000  limi- 
tation has  been  in  effect  since  1964.  The 
recommended  increase  is  consistent  with 
section  308  of  the  bill  which  provides  for 
an  increase  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  for 
title  I  FHA  home  improvement  loans. 

Section  605  would  increase  from  20 
to  30  years  the  time  allotted  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  build  up  their  re- 
serves to  5  percent  of  their  savings  de- 
posits as  required  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  present  20-year  limitation  written 
into  the  law  more  than  35  years  ago, 
presents  a  special  problem  to  yoimger 
savings  and  loan  associations  which  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  have  faced 
imprecedented  inflows  of  savings  and 
now  an  imprecedented  demand  for  hous- 
ing fimds.  The  greater  the  savings  inflows 
the  greater  these  younger  associations 
must  contribute  to  the  FSLIC-lnsurance 
reserve,  which  means  a  slow  down  in  the 
availability  of  fxmds  needed  for  the 
housing  market.  This  amendment  will 
not  sacrlflce  the  safety  of  the  insurance 
reserve  in  any  way,  but  rather  it  will 
mandate  10  additional  years  for  each 
association,  if  necessary,  to  meet  the  re- 
quired ratio. 

PABT  B BEAL  ESTATE  LOAN  BT  NATIONAI,  BAKKS 

This  part  would  amend  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  authorize 
wider  real  estate  lending  and  Investment 
powers  for  national  banks.  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  improve 
and  update  the  mortgage  investment 
tools  of  national  banks  to  assist  them  in 


their  efforts  to  respond  to  the  demands 
of  the  real  estate  industry.  The  addition 
of  these  provisions  would  place  national 
banks  on  a  par  with  State  chartered 
commercial  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions. 

All  witnesses  before  the  subcommittee 
supported  provisions  of  part  B.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  lantniage  of  this  na- 
tional bank  section  is  Identical  to  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1972,  which  failed 
to  receive  a  mle,  with  one  exception.  The 
full  committee,  by  accepting  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens) 
strengthened  the  bill  by  removing  the 
restriction  that  such  real  estate  loans 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  70  percent  of 
the  time  and  savings  deposits  of  national 
banks.  This  amendment  will  foster  in- 
creased housing  loans  on  the  part  of 
small  banks  located  out  of  the  major 
money  centers,  particularly  where  there 
are  no  thrift  institution  competitors.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  m  its  letter  of 
support  stated: 

It  is  desirable  to  provide  national  banks 
with  sufficient  fiexibility  In  making  real  estate 
loans  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  con- 
sumers for  both  residential  and  nonresiden- 
tial mortgage  credit.  .  . 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
through  its  jChief  Coimsel,  stated: 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  that,  since  its  enactment.  In 
1913,  section  24  has  been  frequently  amended 
In  the  spirit  of  permitting  greater  reliance 
on  the  business  Judgment  of  bankers  and 
less  on  governmental  fiat.  We  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  .  .  .  the  sponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation that  the  time  has  now  come  to  get 
rid  of  the  anachronistic  limitation  on  mort- 
gage lending  contained  in  section  24. 

SECTION   611 REAL  ESTATE  LOANS  BT  NATIONAL 

BANKS 

This  section  would  extensively  review 
section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 
authorize  broader  lending  and  invest- 
ment powers  for  national  banks  relative 
to  real  estate.  Under  this  revision  banks 
would  be  authorized  to  make  real  estate 
related  loans  as  follows : 

First,  make  real  estate  loans  secured 
by  other  than  first  liens  provided  said 
lien  when  added  to  prior  liens  does  not 
exceed  the  applicable  ratio  of  loan  to 
value.  Loans  of  this  type  woidd  be  lim- 
ited to  20  percent  of  unimpaired  capital 
and  surplus. 

Second,  make  loans  against  unim- 
proved real  estate  up  to  66%  percent  of 
appraised  value  and  if  improved  with 
off-site  improvements  up  to  75  percent 
of  appraised  value. 

Third,  continue  to  make  loans  against 
improved  real  estate  up  to  90  percent  of 
appraised  value  for  a  maximum  term  of 
30  years,  but  with  no  required  amortiza- 
tion on  any  tjrpe  of  real  estate  loan  ex- 
cept when  it  exceeds  75  percent  of  ap- 
praised value  or  is  improved  with  a 
dwelling  for  one  to  four  families.  Amor- 
tization, where  required,  would  be  based 
on  a  maximum  of  a  30-year  payout,  with 
no  requirement  that  the  loan  be  fully 
amortized  by  maturity  if  the  term  is 
less  than  30  years. 

Fourth,  classify  all  loans.  Insured  im- 
der  the  National  Housing  Act  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  where 
guaranteed  by  HUD  when  the  giiarantee 
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Is  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States,  or  fully  guaranteed 
by  a  State  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof  or  by  a  State  authority  for  the 
payment  of  which  the  faith  and  credit 
of  the  State  is  pledged,  or  at  least  20 
percent  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  non-real 
estate  loans  and  not  subject  to  any  of  the 
limitations  of  conventional  loans  or  in- 
cluded in  the  aggregate  amount  of  real 
estate  loans  that  may  be  made  or  in  the 
aggregate  of  subordinate  liens  that  may 
be  made. 

Fifth,  continue  the  practice,  where 
loans  are  secured  by  real  estate  and 
other  collateral,  to  subtract  the  value  of 
the  non-real  estate  collateral  from  the 
loan  and  consider  the  balance  only  as  a 
loan  against  real  estate. 

Sixth,  consider  a  loan  secured  by  a 
lien  on  real  property,  where  there  is 
a  firm  take-out  from  a  financially  re- 
sponsible party  to  advance  the  full 
amount  of  the  loan  within  60  months,  as 
a  non-real-estate  loan. 

Seventh,  continue  to  consider  loans, 
with  a  maturity  of  not  more  than  60 
months  made  against  a  building  under 
construction  secured  by  a  firm  takeout 
to  advance  the  full  amount  of  the  loan 
and  loans  to  finance  the  construction  of 
residential  and  farm  buildings  for  a 
term  not  in  excess  of  60  months,  as  com- 
mercial loans  and  limit  such  loans  to  100 
percent  of  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus. 

Eighth,  make  construction  loans  up  to 
75  percent  of  appraised  value  without 
the  necessity  of  a  firm  takeout. 

Ninth,  continue  to  classify  loans,  where 
the  lender  looks  to  the  borrower's  gen- 
eral credit  standing,  or  an  assignment  of 
rent  where  a  mortgage  is  taken  as  a  pre- 
caution against  contingency  or  where 
the  bank  agi-ees  to  participate  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  as  com- 
mercial loans. 

Tenth,  permit  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
makxtmum  amount  that  may  be  invested 
In  real  estate  loans  to  be  placed  in  loans 
secured  by  real  estate  without  the  neces- 
sity that  said  loans  conform  to  any  of 
the  individual  loan  limitations  oi  the  re- 
vised section. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  would 
be  authorized  to  prescribe  by  rule  or 
regulation  such  additional  conditions 
smd  limitations  on  real  estate  loans  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

PABT    C — ^TEDKRAI,    CKKOlr    ITKIONS 

Part  C  of  title  VI  pertains  to  the  oper- 
ations of  credit  unions.  Their  principal 
purpose  is  to  increase  the  operating  efB- 
cloicy  of  credit  unions  and  to  equip 
credit  union  managers  with  the  flexibil- 
ity required  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
disintermedlation.  These  amendments 
generally  reflect  agreement  of  the  two 
principal  credit  imion  trade  associations 
and  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration. 

A  brief  summary  of  part  C — credit 
union  amendments — follows : 

PAUT  C — FKDBUI.  CSEDIT  UNION 

SECTION    621.   LENDING   AUTRORITT    AND   DEPOS- 
rrO«T  AtTTHOHTT 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  amend 
paragraph  107(0)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Un- 


ion Act  to  permit  a  Federal  credit  union  to 
make  loans  to  Its  own  dUectors  and  mem- 
bers of  Its  supervisory  credit  committee,  sub- 
ject only  to  approval  of  Its  board  of  directors 
wher«  the  loan  or  aggregate  of  loans  to  the 
director  or  member  exceeds  $2,500  plus 
pledged  shares.  Directors  oi!  committee  mem- 
bers would  also  be  permitted  to  act  as  guar- 
antors or  endorsers  of  loaas  to  other  mem- 
bers, except  that  approval  0f  the  board  would 
be  required  where  the  loan  In  Itself  or  when 
added  to  the  outstanding  loans  of  the  guar- 
antor exceeds  $2,500.  j 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  section  would 
amend  paragraph  107(9)  of  that  Act  to  per- 
mit Federal  credit  unlon^  operating  sub- 
offices  In  foreign  or  trust  t^ritorles  to  main- 
tain demand  deposit  accounts  in  foreign 
banlu  which  are  correspondents  of  U.S.  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  subject  to  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administratis  n. 
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SECTION  eas 

This  section  would  amebd 
that  Act  to  remove  the  mi  tndatory 
free  requirement  and  prov  de 
entrance  fee  at  the  discretion 
of  directors. 

SECTION  623.  Oil  ECTOBS 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  8e<  tlon  woiild  amend 
section  113  of  that  Act  t>  permit  a  board 
of  directors  to  appoint  an  investment  com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  tvo  to  have  charge 
of  Investments  under  rul(  s  and  procedures 
established  by  the  board. 

Subsection  (b)  of  th!  s  section  would 
amend  section  113  to  pel  mit  an  executive 
committee  to  exercise  an  r  authority  dele- 
gated to  It  by  the  board. 

Subsection  (c)  of  th  s  section  would 
amend  section  113  to  auth{>rlze  appointment 
of  more  than  one  men4>ershlp  officer  to 
approve  applications  for  n|embership. 

Subsection  (d)  of  th^s  section  would 
amend  section  113  to  reqiftre  that  a  person 
whoee  application  for  mei<ibershlp  is  denied 
b«  furnished,  upon  wrlttea  request,  with  rea- 
sons tat  the  denial. 

SECTION  634.  CSEDIT  JCOMMITTXB 

This  section  would  am^d  section  114  of 
the  Act  to  permit  a  Fedena  credit  union  to 
offer  loan  plans  which  wotild  be  replenished 
as  the  loan  is  repaid,  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  and  requirements  of  section  114 
now  applicable  to  the  m$hlng  of  loans.  It 
would  also  remove  the  $2,S00  maximum  lim- 
itation on  the  aggregate  mount  of  unsecured 
loans  which  may  be  made  to  any  membM*. 

SECTION    625.   StrPEXVISaltT   COMMITHXS 

This  section  would  ameiid  section  IS  of  the 
Act  to  change  the  semiajuiual  audit  require- 
ment to  an  annual  audit  ^Bqulrement. 


SECTION  626.  or 

Subsection     (a)     of    tti 


DBNDS 

section  would 
amend  section  117  of  th4  Act  to  permit  a 
boaxd  of  dlrectoTB  to  declare  dividends  inter- 
vals authorized  by  the  bo«rd  rather  than  on 
an  annual  semiannual  or  quarterly  basis. 

Subsection  (b)  at  thM  section  would 
amend  section  17  to  penAlt  dividend  credit 
to  be  accrued  on  shares  §&  author  zed  by  a 
board  of  directors. 

SECTION  627.  APFIlCABILlrY 

This  section  would  amend  section  26  of  the 
Act  to  make  the  Act  applicable  to  trust  ter- 
ritories. 

SECTION  628.  DEFINITION  OPklEMBlaiS  ACCOUNTS 

This  section  would  am^nd  section  202(h) 
of  the  Act  to  exempt  Federally  insured  credit 
union  funds  invested  in  ^  Federally  insured 
credit  union  from,  a  premlfmi  charge  for  Fed- 
eral share  Insurance. 

SECTION  629.  TERMINATION 

Subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  206(a)  of  the 
alternative   method   for 


sa  :tion ' 


would  amend 
to  provide   an 
m   insured   credit 
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section  would 
two  new  para- 
union  utilizing 


union  other  than  a  Federal  credit  union  to 
terminate  Federal  insurance  coverage.  It 
would  permit  termination  after  90  days  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  Administrator  if  the  credit 
union  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  Insurance 
from  a  corporation  authorized  and  licensed 
to  Insure  its  accounts.  | 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  jsectlon  would 
amend  section  206(c)  of  the  Act  to  reflect 
the  inclusion  of  the  new  paragraph  (2)  under 
section  206(a). 

Subsection  (c)  of  this 
amend  section  206(d)  to  add 
graphs  ( 1 )  requiring  a  credit 
the  new  termination  proctdure  provided 
under  section  206(a)(2)  to  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  aU  <Urectors  and  of 
a  majority  of  its  members  voting  on  the 
proposition  for  conversion,  atid  (2)  provid- 
ing for  a  proportionate  reduction  of  pre- 
mium charges  for  the  period  for  which  a 
credit  union  will  no  longer  be  insured  under 
the  Act  in  the  case  of  conveicion  under  sec- 
tion 206(a)  (2) .  It  would  further  provide  that 
a  credit  union  so  converting  shall  remain 
subject  to  the  provisions  bf  Chapter  U 
(Share  Insurance)  of  the  Aqt  as  long  as  it 
remains  Insured  under  the  Ac 

SECTION  630.  LIQUIoiTION 

This  section  would  amendl  section  208(a) 
(1)  of  the  Act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  assist  In  the  voluntary  liquidation 
of  a  solvent  credit  union  by  loans,  purchase 
of  assets  or  establishment  of  Recounts  In  the 
credit  union.  It  would  alio  remove  the 
existing  provision  that  loant  and  accounts 
made  or  established  under  i section  208(a) 
may  be  in  eiibordlnation  to  the  rights  of 
members  and  creditors. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlemi  n  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  I  will  need  to  speak  for  5 
minutes.  | 

I  think  the  only  thing  necessary  is  to 
point  out  that  I  have  written  my  reasons 
for  having  voted  "no"  on  the  final  pas- 
sage at  the  committee  level  on  this  legis- 
lation. They  are  printed  ih  the  commit- 
tee report  as  dissenting  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl  that  we  are 
talking  about  this  afternoon  has  been 
described  almost  uniformly  by  every- 
body who  has  spoken  as  \k  compromise. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  no  sDch  thing.  It  is 
a  capitulaticm,  it  Is  a  retr^t,  it  is  a  sur- 
render. It  is  a  surrender  Qf  the  commit- 
ment that  America  hEus  njade  since  1948 
to  provide  the  opportimit^  to  the  aver- 
age American  family  to  obtain  a  safe, 
decent,  and  sanitary  hom^. 

This  is  a  rath^  shameful  capitula- 
tlm  at  a  time  when  not  only  the  aver- 
age American  family,  but  even  the  af- 
fluent American  family,  fcannot  find  it 
possible  to  purchase  a  home  for  his  fam- 
ily. I  feel  that  it  is  tragic  that  under  these 
circumstances  this  is  the  best  that  the 
House  can  offer  America  lit  this  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Ch; 
10  minutes  to  the  gentl 
diana  (Mr.  Madden) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chi 
mend  Chairman  Patman 
ing  and  Currency  0}i 
months  of  difficult  hearings  on  this  long 
delayed  and  highly  necessary  legislation 
for  solving  the  Nation's  housing  prob- 
lems. 

The  pending  bill  sho^d  be  passed 
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without  any  major  changes  or  amend- 
ments. 

It  has  been  separated  into  six  titles 
with  different  phases  of  this  complex 
problem  of  dealing  with  all  segments  of 
the  homebuilding  Industry. 

Title  I  authorizes  a  new  program  of 
community  development  block  grants  to 
replace  seven  HUD  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams. The  new  program  will  begin  on 
January  1, 1975. 

Title  n  authorizes  a  new  housing  as- 
sistance program  for  lower  income  fami- 
lies and  makes  various  amendments  to 
Federal  housing  assistance  programs. 

Title  m  extends  various  Insuring 
authorities  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, increases  FHA  loan  and 
mortgage  amounts,  and  makes  various 
improvements  in  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation. 

Title  IV  extends  various  program 
authorities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, and  makes  Important 
changes  to  Improve  the  operation  of 
those  programs. 

Title  V  authorizes  a  new  progrtun  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  State  de- 
velopment corporations  and  makes  varl- 
ous  amendments  to  miscellaneous  HUD 
programs. 

Title  VI  amends  various  laws  relating 
to  the  lending  and  Investment  powers  of 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations, 
national  banks,  and  Federal  credit 
unions. 

Title  I  authorizes  $8.05  billion  in  con- 
tract authority  for  the  new  bloc  grant 
program  over  a  3-year  period,  with  an- 
nusd  limitations  of  $2.45  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1975,  $2.65  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1976,  aoA  $2.95  billion  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
In  addition,  $100  million  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  annually  for 
these  fiscal  years  for  assistance  to  com- 
munities with  urgent  development  needs 
which  cannot  be  met  through  these 
entitlements. 

Title  I  provides  that  80  percent  of  the 
funds  available  each  year  would  be  al- 
located for  use  In  metropolitan  areas  and 
20  percent  for  use  in  nonmetropolltan 
areas.  In  metropolitan  areas,  funds  would 
be  distributed  first,  to  cities  and  urban 
counties  pursuant  to  a  3-part  formula — 
based  on  population,  housing  overcrowd- 
ing, and  poverty;  and  second,  to  meet 
the  "hold  harmless"  needs  of  metropoli- 
tan cities  and  urban  counties  where  those 
needs  exceeded  their  formula  entitle- 
ments. 

The  bill  provides  that  2  percent  of  the 
funds  avallaMe  each  year  would  be  re- 
served by  HUD  for  certain  special  com- 
munity develoisnent  needs. 

Bloc  grant  funds  may  be  used  to  fi- 
nance the  full  cost  of  carrying  on  all  ac- 
tivities currently  assisted  by  the  follow- 
ing programs:  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram; the  model  cities  program;  the 
section  312  rehabilitatlcoi  loan  program: 
the  apea.  space  urban  beautiflcation-hls- 
torlc  preservation  iHt>gram;  the  neigh- 
borhood facilities  program;  the  advance 
acquisition  cl  land  program;  and  the 
water  and  sewer  program. 


Applicants  for  bloc  grants  would  be 
required  to:  First,  identify  community 
development  and  housing  needs,  includ- 
ing the  submission  of  a  housing  assist- 
ance plan;  second,  describe  planned  ac- 
tivities to  meet  those  needs;  and  third, 
provide  assurances  of  compliance  with 
civil  rights  and  citizen  participation  re- 
quirements. Metropolitan  cities  and  ur- 
ban counties  would  also  be  required  to 
submit  3-year  programs  designed  to 
eliminate  slum,  blight,  and  deterioration 
where  they  exist  and  to  provide  improved 
community  facilities  and  services  where 
necessary. 

Title  n  would  authorize  $1,225  bil- 
lion in  additional  annual  contribution 
authority  for  use  under  the  existing  pub- 
Uc  housing  program  as  well  as  the  new 
23(h)  program  contained  in  section  201 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  retains  the  existing  housing 
assistance  programs — the  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  program,  including  the  sec- 
tion 23  leasing  program,  the  sections  235 
homeownership  and  236  rental  assist- 
ance programs  and  the  rent  supplement 
program.  Title  n  also  authorizes  a  new 
program  of  housing  assistance  for  lower 
income  persons  through  the  construction 
or  substantial  rehabilitation  of  housing 
or  the  leasing  of  existing  housing. 

Title  n  provides  that  conventional  or 
FHA-insured  loans,  loans  from  State 
housing  finance  agencies  and  bonds  Is- 
sued by  State  or  local  public  housing 
agencies  may  be  used  to  finance  housing. 
Title  ni  contains  provisions  designed 
tc  increase  the  availability  of  and  liber- 
alize mortgage  credit  for  housing  and  to 
abolish  discrimination  in  mortgage  lend- 
ing on  account  of  sex.  FHA's  authority  to 
insure  mortgages  and  loans  would  be  ex- 
tended from  October  1,  1974  to  June  30, 
1977.  Maximum  mortgage  and  loan 
amounts  would  be  increased  with  single- 
family  home  mortgage  limits  increased 
from  $33,000  to  $45,000  and  home-im- 
provement loan  limits  increased  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000. 

Title  IV  extends  from  October  1,  1974, 
to  June  30.  1977,  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  administer 
various  rural  housing  programs  and  In- 
creases the  maximum  amount  of  repair 
loans  and  grants  frcon  $3,500  to  $5,000. 
The  FmHA  would  be  authorized  to  make 
advances  to  nonprofit  organizations  car- 
rying out  self-help  housing  programs  to 
enable  them  to  establish  revcdving  ac- 
counts for  the  purchase  of  land  options. 
Title  VI  liberalizes  the  real  estate  lend- 
ing authority  of  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations and  national  banks.  It  increases 
the  present  $45,000  linfiitaUon  on  the 
amount  of  loan  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  may  make  on  a  single 
f E^oily  dwelling  to  $55,000  and  allows  for 
only  the  excess  over  $55,000  to  be  coimted 
against  the  20  percent  of  asset  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress can  enact  this  legislation  and  the 
President  Agiia  the  same  so  millions  of 
our  needy  families  enjoy  proper  housing. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  CMr.  B>nn.T.o) . 
Mr.  BADILIiO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 


of  the  fact  that  this  bill  became  avail- 
able only  this  week  and  the  conference 
report  was  only  published  yesterday,  I 
would  Uke  to  ask  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorheao)  a  few 
questions  about  the  intent  of  the  bill  as 
expressed   in   the   committee   report. 

First  of  all.  In  my  district.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  a  very  large  area  which 
was  declared  a  model  cities  area  In  1967. 
and  the  area  has  now  been  totally 
cleared.  In  1967.  1968,  and  1969  the 
tenants  were  relocated.  In  1970,  1971. 
and  1972  the  buildings  were  demolished 
and  new  redevelopment  plans  proposed. 
In  1973  the  President  declared  a  mora- 
torium on  all  housing  construction. 

Under  title  I,  is  it  true  that  there  Is 
no  provision  to  build  any  new  housing  in 
that  model  cities  area? 

Mr.  MCX)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentieman  will 
yield,  does  the  gentieman  mean  starting 
from  the  ground  up? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Starting  fran  the 
ground  up. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Not  for  rehabilitation? 
Mr.  BADILLO.  No,  for  new  housing. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  say  to  the  gentieman 
that  there  is  money  In  tltie  I  to  prepare 
sites  for  new  housing,  to  get  the  sites 
ready  to  put  the  bricks  and  mortar  up. 

For  new  housing,  we  have  to  turn  to 
title  n  which  Is  the  section  23(h)  hous- 
ing progreun,  where  a  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority or  a  private  sponsor  can  con- 
struct new  buildings  for  the  people  in  the 
gentieman's  area. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
then  turn  to  title  n.  Under  titie  n.  Is 
It  true  that  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  would  be  able  to  build  a  low- 
rent  housing  project  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new  section  23(h) 
that  permit  a  housing  project  to  be  owned 
and  financed  by  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Authority? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  Is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  In  other  words,  imder 
the  bill  as  It  stands  now.  It  would  be 
possible  to  continue  building  low-rent 
housing  100  percent  for  poor  people? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 
As  the  gentleman  and  I  discussed,  the 
new  section  23  housing  may  look  different 
from  conventional  pubUc  housing  to 
a  banker,  but  as  far  as  the  tenant  Is  con- 
cerned. It  ends  up  as  just  about  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  lliat  Is  right  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  tenant,  the  housing 
would  be  owned  by  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority,  it  would  be  operated 
by  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority, 
and  it  would  be  rented  by  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  to  the  tenants 
at  the  same  low-income  rental  that  is 
being  charged  now 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentieman  is  correct,  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment  subsldlzlnff  the  rent  so  that 
It  is  financially  feasible  for  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority. 
Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  CSialrman,  aside 
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from  low-income  housing  owned,  oper- 
ated, and  financed  by  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  statement  on  page  19  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  in  which  the  committee  says 
that  the  subsidy  to  private  owners  is  only 
provided  for  a  20-year  term,  because  the 
committee  "considers  a  20-year  term  for 
new  units  to  be  sufBciently  long  to  en- 
able the  owner  to  obtain  30  to  40  year 
mortgage  financing." 

It  happens  in  New  York  City  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  a  private  owner 
to  get  40-year  mortgage  financing. 
Therefore,  that  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee does  not  help  us. 

How  would  a  private  owner  be  able  to 
build  in  the  model  cities  area  which  I 
have  described  in  my  district  in  New 
York  City? 

Mr.  M<X)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  private  owner  would  go  to 
a  lender  and  say  that  under  title  m 
of  this  bill  the  FHA  autliorizations  is 
being  extended.  There  we  provide  100 
percent  FHA  insurance  for  mortgages, 
and,  for  40  years.  Therefore,  he  should 
be  able  to  get  that  financing  because  the 
lender  has  nothing  to  lose. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  In  other  words,  imder 
title  in  of  this  bill  there  is  a  40-year  fi- 
nancing available  to  private  builders? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
That  is  correct. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  zeal  in  trying  to  do  the  best  he  can 
for  the  people  he  represents. 

Mr.  BADILXiO.  I  have  to  be  very  pre- 
cise, because  we  have  a  lot  of  vacant  land 
not  only  in  New  York  City  but  in  the  ur- 
ban areas.  A  great  deal  of  this  land  is 
vacant  for  two  reasons.  One,  it  is  being 
vacated  because  of  the  city's  effort  In 
the  model  cities  area  and,  two.  because  of 
abandonment.  Wherever  we  have  vacant 
land  available  private  funds  are  not 
available  to  be  used.  So,  unless  we  can  get 
some  relief  here,  we  are  in  a  problem 
area.  Unless  this  bill  provides  relief,  the 
land  will  be  vacant  for  a  long  time. 

Let  me  ask  a  related  question.  On  page 
19  of  the  committee  report  it  says  where 
the  project  is  owned  or  financed  by  a 
State  or  local  agency  it  will  be  possible 
to  get  a  40-year  subsidy.  In  New  York 
State  we  have  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  and  in  New  York  City  we 
have  a  housing  development  corpora- 
tion. Those  are  State  and  local  agencies. 
Assuming  that  those  agencies  were  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  private 
builder  where  he,  the  private  builder, 
would  build  the  housing  project  in  the 
model  cities  area  in  my  district  but  the 
project  was  financed  by  the  State  and 
local  agencies,  would  the  private  builder 
then  be  able  to  get  a  40-year  subsidy? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
answer  is  yes.  If  the  project  is  either 
owned  or  financed  by  a  State  or  local 
agency,  the  40-year  term  is  applicable. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me. 


The  first  thing  I  woigd  like  to  do  Is 
state  that  the  housing  coinmittee — and  I 
am  not  a  member  of  that  committee  al- 
though I  serve  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee — has  <ione  a  very  dis- 
tinguished job.  I  know  piow  difficult  it 
has  been  for  them  to  sit  Ion  the  hot  seat 
and  to  have  many  of  us  proposing 
amendments  which  thei  had  to  resist, 
not  because  they  oppos^  the  substance 
of  the  amendments,  but  Because  they  felt 
the  bill  had  to  be  protected  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  that  1^11  would  finally 
be  signed  by  the  President. 

Housing  is  the  great  need  today.  Not 
withstanding  the  fact  hat  I  disagree 
with  parts  of  the  bill,  I  v  ant  to  take  this 
floor  to  commend  each  { nd  every  mem- 
ber of  that  committee.  *hey  have  done 
a  splendid  job. 

I  will  be  offering  what 
a  reasonable  amendmen; 
the  amendment  at  that 


I  consider  to  be 

I  will  discuss 

time,  but  I  be- 


lieve it  is  based  on  legit  mate  need  and 
therefore  it  will  be  one  that  should  re- 
ceive the  support  of  tqe  committee.  I 
hope  so. 


the  No.  1  need 

country.  Obvi- 

hopefully  we 

But  in  any 

now. 

man,  I  yield  3 

gentleman 


Again  I  say  housing  ia 
for  the  poor  people  in  thL 
ously  we  need  this  bill  ai  id 
will  get  it  somewhat  amei  ided 
event  we  need  housing  le(  islation 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chj  ii 
minutes  to  the  distinguii  ihed 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ro!  enthal) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mi .  Chairman,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  M:  s.  Collins,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Biaggi,  and  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Hou!  ing  and  Urban 
Development  Act,  which  mandates  a  1- 
year  study  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  into 
the  phenomenon  known;  as  the  condo- 
minium and  cooperativej  boom.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  Amendment  re- 
quires a  study  only — it  toes  not  add  to 
or  change  in  any  wayflaws  affecting 
landlord-tenant  relations  or  condomin- 
ium and  cooperative  coritruction,  sales, 
or  ownership.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  probcms  associated 
with  condominium  purchases  and  con- 
versions are  among  the  most  pressing 
consumer  problems  in  the  Nation.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  pick  Up  a  daily  news- 
paper without  reading  a  dramatic  ac- 
count of  how  individuals  have  been  mis- 
led or  defrauded  in  their  purchase  of  a 
condominium;  or,  in  thq  case  of  a  con- 
version from  rental  imi*  to  condomin- 
ium ownership,  of  how  persons — many  of 
them  elderly  or  poor— hajve  been  dispos- 
sessed and  unable  to  find  decent  substi- 
tute housing.  I 

It  is  also  almost  imifossible,  unfor- 
tunately, to  get  any  reliable  information 
about  the  condominium  »nd  cooperative 
situation  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development — supposedly 
the  Nation's  leading  authority  on  hous- 
ing matters.  HUD  does  predict  that  with- 
in the  next  20  years,  half  the  population 
may  be  living  in  condominiums.  And  yet 
fewer  than  10  States  hive  meaningful 
laws  protecting  condomiiium  and  coop- 
erative purchasers  and  hot  more  than 
2  or  3  have  laws  protecting  those 
who  would  be  displaced  by  the  conver- 
sion of  rental  units  to  condominiums. 
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The  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
New  York  City  and  other  urban  and 
suburban  areas  where  new  [condominium 
building  and  conversions  of  rental  units 
are  rapidly  displacing  mult  family  rental 
apartments.  According  to  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  and  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau,  mord  new  condo- 
minium units  will  be  buili  in  1973  and 
1974 — 461,000— than  were  built  in  the 
20-year  period  from  19!  0  to  1970— 
415,000.  In  the  New  York  City  area  be- 
tween 1950  and  mid-1970  116,000  new 
condominium  units  were  constructed. 
The  median  family  income  of  those  own- 
ing condominiimis  and  Cd-ops  in  New 
York  in  1970  was  $14,000- -a  figure  that 
is  much  higher  today  due  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  expensive  luxu-y  units. 

In  addition  to  new  const  ruction,  there 
has  been  an  enormous  inc:  -ease  recently 
in  the  number  of  conversions  of  rental 
units  to  condominium  ise — unfortu- 
nately, there  are  no  reliable  statistics 
and  hardly  any  reliable  estimates  on  the 
number  of  condominium!  conversions 
taking  place  across  the  Nat  ion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  -e  are  endless 
reports  of  deceptive  and  fra  udulent  prac- 
tices associated  with  condominium  pur- 
chases, such  as  lack  of  disclosure,  non- 
existent engineering  report* ,  understated 
upkeep  fees,  misleading  advertising,  lack 
of  ownership  of  key  recreational  and 
maintenance  facilities;  it  is  in  the  area 
of  condominium  conversior*  and  the  dis- 
location of  existmg  renteFs  where  the 
greatest  and  most  personally  tragic 
abuses  take  place.  Although  no  statis 
tical  information  exists  concerning  thi 
new  breed  of  "displaced  persons,"  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  "Whit  Happens  to 
the  Tenants"  is  contained  In  a  study  by 
the  Washington  Center  for|Metropo]itan 
Studies,  as  follows: 

Perhs^js  the  most  unwlel 
condominium  conversion  is 
relocation — ^a  problem  which 
rests  solely  with  the  tenant  h 
tenant  who  has  been  conten 
ment,  thinking  himself  "pn 
1  to  2  year  lease,  the  deman 
is  at  best  a  shock  and  an  inc 
at  worst  a  dislocation  of  h 
pattern.  This  is  especially  dl 
ly  tenants  who  may  have  s 

t\^5'*  .'i""-  '^^*'"  problems,  ^^  .WU..U.V 
Either  they  purchase  a  unit.  (1/  they  can  ob 
tain  a  loan)  and  thereby  reduce  their  sav- 
ings reserve  for  further  contingencies,  per- 
haps to  nothing— or  else  the^  pack  up  and 
move.  For  those  who  cannotlafTord  to  buy, 
the  problems  of  finding  a  ne^  residence  and 
the  physical  strain  of  moving 
whelming.  While  usuaUy  m( 
the  elderly,  the  relocation 
anyone  who  needs  to  mov. 
of  moderate  income.  RehablU 

version  turn  the  moderate-p_ 

luxury  housing.  Up  to  75  percIntofThe  ten 
ante,  and  sometimes  even  mori,  may  be  look 
ing  for  another  home. 

Apart  from  the  psychological  stress 
caused  by  a  forced  move-4-often  on  30 
days  notice — ^from  an  apartment  home 
one  may  have  rented  an(J  maintained 
for  many  years,  the  fina^iclal  burden 
can  be  staggering  even  to  njiddle-income 
families.  According  to  tl^e  American 
Movers  Conference  a  typical  intracity 


y   problem   of 

that  of  tenant 

at  this  time. 

mself.  For  the 

in  his  apart- 

icted"  by  his 

that  he  move 

ivenience,  and 

entire  living 

Icult  for  elder- 

!nt  years  in  a 

are   two-fold. 


pire  often  over- 
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move  in  New  York  and  Philadelpliia  is 
$240  and  $300  in  Chicago. 

Most  importantly,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  with  each  passing 
year  decent  rental  housing  is  becoming 
less  and  less  available.  The  continuing 
and  accelerating  trend  toward  condo- 
minium sales  and  conversions  has  enor- 
mous long-range  implications  for  U.S. 
housing  policy. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  factors, 
HUD  hsu  done  virtually  nothing  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  human  and  public- 
policy  implications  posed  by  the  condo- 
minium boom.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  those  HUD  "consumer"  in- 
formation publications  that  do  deal  with 
the  subject,  merely  describe  the  nature 
of  condominium  ownership,  or  promote 
its  alleged  advantages.  Nowhere  are 
questions  addressed  relating  to  the  short- 
comings of  such  ownership  or  its  nega- 
tive impact  on  renters. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Koch,  and  I  are  offering  the 
condominium  and  cooperative  study 
amendment.  We  believe  it  will  provide 
the  Congress  with  important  inifoi'ma- 
tion  necessary  to  deal  with  an  issue  of 
growing  national  concern. 

The  amendments  calls  for  a  1-year 
study  of  the  numbers  and  general 
locations  of  condominium  and  coopera- 
tive housing  and  rental  housing  and 
projections  of  the  ratio  of  available 
condominium    and    cooperative    imlts 


to  rental  tmits  through  1980;  of  the 
legal  and  economic  factors  surround- 
ing condominium  and  cooperative  con- 
struction and  conversion;  of  the  effect 
on  prices  and  availability  of  rental 
and  single-family  homes  caused  by  the 
condominium  and  cooperative  boom; 
of  the  social  and  housing-policy  implica- 
tions of  condominiums  and  cooperatives; 
and  of  the  alleged  consmner  problems 
associated  with  the  construction  and  sale 
of  new  condominiums  and  cooperatives 
and  conversions.  The  amendment  also 
calls  for  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  assuring  an  adequate  continu- 
ing supply  of  decent  rental  housing,  pro- 
tection of  the  legitimate  interests  of 
apartment  dwellers  and  protection  of 
consumers  who  purchase  condominiiuns 
and  cooperatives. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  some  sta- 
tistical information  ant"  newspaper  ar- 
ticles on  condominiums : 

PtR  HOUR  COST  OF  LOCAL  MOVES  WITHIN  METROPOLITAN 
AREA  COMMERCIAL  ZONES  (AS  OF  JULY  1973)  > 


City 


Cost  par  hour 
tor  van  and  Cost  for 

3  men  average  mo  ve  2 


Los  Angeles.. 

Boston 

Philadelphia. 
Detroit 


$40.00 
41.00 
40.  to 
41.80 


$2<0.00 
24C.  00 
240. 60 
250.80 


City 


Cost  per  hour 
fo(  van  and  Cost  lor 

3  men  average  move  ■ 


New  York 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dallas.  

Des  Moines 

Washington,  D.C. 


$40.25 
S0.7S 
42.00 
40.75 
27.00 
34.00 
38.00 


$241.50 
304.45 
252.00 
244.50 

i&2.oe 

204.00 
228.00 


■  Data  supplied  by  the  Household  Goods  Carrier  Bureau,  a 
private  entity. 
2  Average  numlier  of  hours  for  moves  estimated  to  be  E  Iraurs 

Newly  constructed  condominium 
uniU  In  the  United  States: 

1974    '  243.  200 

1973    »  218,  100 

1972 1190.300 

1971    (•) 

1969  to  March  1970 ^ »  37, 810 

1966  to  1968 .r;.__i »  111,  167 

1960  to  1964 :-_ >  92.  481 

19S0  to  1959 >67,88S 

Before  1949. =106,763 

Newly  constructed  condominium 
units  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area: 

1969  to  March  1970 =  3,912 

1965  to  1968 19,  133 

1960  to  1964 :  36. 829 

1950  to  1959 33.852 

Before    1949 *  33,  841 

Total  number  of  condominium 
units  In  the  United  States  In 
1970 »  416, 094 

Total  number  of  rental  units  in 
the  United  States  In  1970 <33,  564,  567 

I  National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
'  United  Statess  Census,  1970. 
"Not  available. 


TABLE  A  2.    PERSONS  IN  OWNER  OCCUPIED  COOPERATIVE  AND  CONDOMINIUM  HOUSING  UNITS:  1970,  UNITED  STATES 
(Data  based  on  sample,  see  text.  For  minimum  base  for  derived  figures  (percent,  median,  etc)  and  meaning  of  symbols,  see  textl 


Total 

1  per- 
son  ; 

persons 

3  and  4 
persons 

5  per- 
sons 

6  per- 
sons or 
more 

Me- 
dian 

, 

Total 

1  per- 
son 

2  persons 

3  and  4 
persons 

5  per- 
sons 

«  per- 
sons or 
more 

Me- 
dian 

All  occupied  coopera- 
tive   and    condo- 

416,094 

98,330 

170.241 

108,070 

20,687 

18,766 

2.1 

1960  to  1964 

81,891 
56,029 
IS,  765 

310,683 
82,178 

13,260 

9.993 

32.432 
259, 798 
149,  378 
110,  420 

228,962 
81,959 
10.956 

381,759 

227,361 

154,398 

34,335 

372,800 

38,549 

4,745 

21, 722 

12,087 

7,541 

79, 527 

14,285 

1,706 

2,812 

5.108 
61.443 
35,242 
26,201 

50  903 

2,123 

444 

90,889 

54,860 

36,029 

7,441 

90,742 

6,703 

885 

30,947 
20,172 
10, 219 

117,  599 

44,891 

4,857 

2,894 

17,671 
119.793 
61, 170 
58,623 

101,  797 

35, 912 

1,572 

156,455 
84,911 
71,544 
13,786 

158. 931 
9,816 
1,494 

20, 218 

17,074 

6.608 

83,958 
17,284 
4,626 

2,202 

7,090 
63, 133 
42,067 
21,066 

56.636 

31.889 

6,000 

100, 151 

66,699 

33, 452 

7,919 

93.  561 

12, 979 

1,530 

4,712 
3,330 
1,04« 

15, 742 
3,100 
1,211 

634 

1,596 

9,654 
6,614 
3,040 

10,670 
6,413 
1,403 

18.688 

11,676 

6.992 

2,019 

16. 771 

3.589 

327 

4,292 
3.366 
1,351 

13,837 

2,618 

860 

1,45! 

967 
5,775 
4.285 
1,490 

8,956 
5.622 
1,537 

15,596 
9.215 
6.381 
3,170 

12,  795 

5,462 

509 

2.1 

1950  to  1959 

2  3 

minium       housing 
units 

1949  or  earlier 

2. 1 

Complete  bathrooms: 
1  and  IH 

2  1 

Rooms: 

20,514 
83,203 
140,919 
94,063 
77,395 
(4.2) 

8.091 
102, 936 
198,848 

105,  755 

37. 810 
111,  167 
92.481 
67,883 

106,  753 

87,858 
54.961 
41,  778 
66,812 

13, 840 
35,313 
30,207 
12,299 
6,671 
(3.5) 

6.224 
45, 653 
38,553 

6,851 

7.214 
25,485 
25,611 
14,290 
25.730 

18.  526 
12.485 
9.358 
16,611 

5,373 
41,480 
67,356 
35,829 
20.203 
(4.1) 

1,509 
50,784 
95,404 
22, 440 

19.547 
54,290 
38,627 
24. 310 
33,467 

39.257 
24, 287 
17,430 
27, 879 

904 

5,264 

37,910 

33,367 

30,625 

(4.8) 

152 

5,255 

56,314 

46, 187 

9.001 
25, 288 
21,599 
21,934 
30,248 

23, 039 
14, 081 
11,289 
15, 761 

145         252 

562         584 

3.538      1,908 

7.093     5.475 

9.349    10,547 

(5.4)  (5.5-I-). 

99         107 
658         586 

S.  699     2. 878 
15,303     14,974 

1, 279         769 
3. 907      2, 197 
3,859      2,785 
4,C95      3,254 
7,  547      9, 761 

3, 695      3,  341 

2,  224      1, 884 
2. 159      1. 492 

3,  521      3, 040 

1.2 
1.7 
2.1 
2.5 
3.3 

1.1 
1.6 
2.1 
3.5 

2.1 
2.1 

2.0 
2.3 
2.3 

2.1 
2.1 
2.2 
2.1 

2  ini  Hi'.'.' "".'.'.'.'.'. 

2  1 

1  and  2  rooms 

3  or  more 

2.5 

3  rooms 

4  rooms 

None  or  also  used  by 

another  household 

Selected  characteristics: 

Owned  2  home 

With  air  conditioning 

Room  unil(s) 

Central  system 

Automobiles  available: 

1 

2 

3  or  more 

'  \ 

5  rooms 

6  rooms  or  more 

Median. 

3.1 
2.1 

Bedrooms: 

None 

1 

2 :. 

3  or  more 

2.1 
2.0 

2.1 
2.7 

Year  structure  built: 

3.7 

1969  to  March  1970 

196510  1968 

1960  to  1%4.... 

1950  to  1955 

Residence  of  head  in  1970: 

Inside  SMS  A  ■$ 

In  central  cities 

Not  in  central  cities. 

Outside  SMSA's 

Race  of  head: 

White 

7.1 

2.2 
7  1 

1949  or  earlier 

Year  head  moved  into  unit: 
1969  to  March  1970 

2.2 
'  1 

1968 „ 

1967 

1965  and  1966 

Negro .    ... 

Other  ritces 

2.9 
2.5 

TABLE  A-3.-mC0ME  IN  1969  OF  FAMILIES  AND  PRIMARY  INDIVIDUALS  IN  OWNER  OCCUPIED  COOPERATIVE  AND  CONDOMINIUM  HOUSING  UNITS:  1970    UNITED  STATES 
(Data  based  on  sample,  see  text  For  minimum  base  for  derived  figures  (percent,  median,  etc.)  and  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Less 

than 

Total       %l,  000 


$2,000 

to 

$2,999 


$3, 000 

to 

$3,999 


$4,000 

■    to 

K999 


$5,000 

to 

$5,999 


$6,000 

to 

$6,999 


$7, 000      $10. 000 

to  to 

^9,999      $14,999 


$15,000 

to 

$24,999 


$25, 000        Median 
or  more       (dollars) 


All  occupied  cooperative  and  condominium  housing 

units .-  416,094 

Rooms: 

1  and  2  rooms 20,514 

3  rooms ^ 83,203 

4  rooms 140,919 

5  rooms 94,063 

6roomsormore 77,395 

Median (4.2) 


36,124       70,457       20,377       21.516       22.182       23.742       72,081       90,360       70,233       31,923 


9,600 


4.251 
11.862 
10.006 
5,573 
4,432 
(3.7) 


2.566 
7,352 
5,895 
3,007 
1,637 
(3.6) 


1,979 
5,840 
6,486 
3,068 
2.004 
(3.7) 


1.616 
b.674 
7,373 
3,563 
2.260 
(3.8) 


1,366 
6.318 
7,968 
4,138 
2,491 
(3.9) 


1.325 
5. 866 
8,652 
4,668 
3,231 
(4.0) 


3.040 
14.366 
27,065 
16, 133 
11,477 
(4.2) 


2,365 
13. 127 
33, 303 
23, 874 
17,691 
(4.4) 


1.436 

7,696 

24,365 

19,749 

16,987 

(4.6) 


540 
3,102 
9,806 
10,290 
15,185 
(5.1). 


4,900 
6.400 
9.700 
11,400 
13,200 


20232 


CONGRESSIONAL  RE(  ORD — HOUSE 


June 


TABLE  A-3.— INCOME  IN  1969  OF  FAMILIES  AND  PRIMARY  INDIVIDUALS  IN  OWNER  OCCUPIED  COOPERATIVE  AND  CONDOMINIUM   HOUSING 

1970— UNITED  STATES-*Continu«d 


Total 


Less 

than 
$2,000 


;2,000 

to 

}2,999 


$3,000 
to 

$3,999 


"^'ST: 8.091  1,829 

1             102.936  14.505 

2 .„ 198.848  12.856 

3o7mi«..„: 105,755  6,011 

'**"l'per$on 98,330  22,608 

Jiersotw      „ WO.  241  8,503 

3  and  4  persons 108.070  3,332 

5  persons M,687  818 

6  persons  or  more 18.766  863 

Median (2.1)  (13) 

Persons  per  room: 

0.50  or  less ???•?*!  ^Z-SS 

0  5ltol.0O    161.335  7.208 

liOltol.SO 13.993  7OT 

1.51ormor» *.81l  509 

Own  children  under  18:  ...  „,  „  .... 

None               302,061  31,695 

1   46,969  1,569 

2 38,269  1.282 

awmorev;.:::::::::.- :.: 28.795  1.578 

Persons  60  to  64  yr: 

None      34.515  31.126 

1       58.467  4,556 

2'oVi;o«':::::::::::: ".  "z  *« 

Person,  M,r  and  over:                      ^^^^ 

1   97,518  18,972 

2oVmo«""::::::::::-: 56.081  3, 517 

Stories  in  structure  and  elevatir: 

lto3stories -265,386  25,045 

ItSeSSries 42.156  2  9« 

With  elevator 38,517  2,365 

Walliup -.: 3.639  581 

7  to  12  stories 26,995  2,202 

13  stories  or  nwre.., - 81,093  5,008 

Units  in  structure:  ^^^^^  ^ ^^^ 

i'toi L"."I~;i.''.H...ri." 60, 151  5,  539 

stow"."::::;:: ",83o  6,867 

20to49 *9.558  4,946 

50ormi«.: - 129,929  9.275 

Year  structure  built:  „  ...  ,  cm 

1969  to  March  1970 37,810  2,595 

1965tal968 111.16?  7,261 

1960  to  1964 K.«l  7.819 

1950  to  1959    67.883  5.441 

l^Swrljir- 106,753  13.008 


1,141 
9,075 
7,049 
2,849 

10, 332 

7,788 

1,658 

256 

423 

(1.5) 

14,287 

5,635 

263 

272 

18.515 
839 
510 
593 

17,592 

2,642 

223 

6,082 
9,734 
4,641 

14,290 
1,959 
1,665 
294 
1,306 
2,559 

4,453 
2,908 
4,365 
3,089 
5,642 

1,494 
5.001 
5,045 
2,910 
5,997 


864 

8,517 
8,946 
2.948 

8,170 

8,856 

2.3O0 

34Q 

711 

1.7 

13,22i 

6,253 

55S 

344 

17,431 

1,09; 

841 

1,03! 

16,95! 

3.06; 

35! 

7,85! 
7,38( 
5,141 

15.46< 

1,975 

1.7* 

231 

95; 

2,87! 

4,96! 
2,944 
4.496 
?.93( 
5,031 

1,58( 
5.25 
5,03; 
2,971 
5,52 


TABLE  A  5.  -UNITS  IN  STRUCTURE  FOR  OWNER  OCCUPIED  COOPERATIVt 

[Data  based  on  sample,  see  text.  For  minimum  base  tor  derived  fi 


Total 


1   2  to  4 
unit      units 


5  to  9  10  to  19  20  to  49    50  units 
units       units       units    or  more 


All  occupied  coopera- 
tive and  condomin- 
ium housing  units..  416.094 

Rooms: 

land 2  rooms 20,514 

3  rooms 83,203 

4raoiM -  140,919 

Sreom 94,063 

6  rooffls  or  more 77,395 

Median (4.2) 

Bedrooms:  _  .., 

None...: 8.091 

1 102.936 

2 198.848 

3  or  more 105.755 

1  person 98.330 

2  persons 170.241 

3  and  4  persons 108.070 

5  persons 20,687 

6  persons  or  more 18, 766 

Median (2.1) 

Peisons  per  room:       ^ 

0.50  or  less 235,955 

0.51  to  1.00 161,335 

1.01  to  1.50 13,993 

1.51  or  more 4,811 

Stories  in  structure  and  ele- 
vator : 

1  to  3  stories 265, 386 

4  to  6  stories 42,156 

With  elevator 38,517 

Walkup 3.639 

7  to  12  stories... 26,995 

13  stories  or  more 81,093 


104,626'   60,151    33,544    38,286    49,558    129,929 


1,857 

6,389 

24, 628 

32,544 

39,208 

(5.1) 

1,122 

7,081 

22,499 

18,180 

11,269 

(4.5) 

896 

5,255 

14. 358 

8,292 

4,743 

(4.2) 

3,026 

10. 025 

13,840 

7,249 

4,146 

(3.9) 

3.272 
14.786 
17, 926 
7,497 
6,077 
(3.9) 

10,341 
39,667 
47, 668 
20,  301 
11, 952 
(3.8) 

536 

8,618 

43,506 

52,891 

451 
10.603 
34,082 
15, 977 

392 
6,676 
19,565 
6,139 

897 

11,759 

20, 127 

5,074 

1,017 
17. 761 
23,521 

6,660 

4,798 
47,  519 
58, 047 
19,014 

14.589 
32,489 
35.694 
9,439 
12,415 
(2.8) 

12,705 

23.164 

17,647 

3,653 

2.982 

(2.2) 

8,970 

14, 261 

8,0% 

1.367 

850 

(2.0) 

13,984 

17,393 

5,681 

706 

522 

0.8) 

14,845 

25, 861 

7,276 

1,145 

431 

(1.9) 

33, 237 

57, 073 

33,676 

4,377 

1,566 

(2.1) 

52, 958 

41. 753 

7,159 

2,75$ 

34,382 

22,567 

2,553 

649 

21,937 

10,560 

808 

239 

26, 879 

10,678 

460 

269 

33,020 

15,788 

471 

279 

66,  779 

59, 899 

2,542 

619 

105,551 

61,113 

31.744 

1.028 

270 

758 

32, 197 
3.691 
2,330 
1,361 
918 
1.051 

24. 444 

14,998 

13,969 

1,029 

5,060 

4,457 

10, 337 
22.439 

21,948 

491 

21,017 

75, 585 

HOOO       $5,000       $6,000       $7,000      $10,000     $15,000 

to  to  to  to  to  to 

$4,999   $5,999   $6,999   $9,999   $14,999   $24,999 


(25.000 
)r  more 


518 
8,273 
9,074 
2.930 

7.276 

9.985 

2.923 

502 

830 

(1.8) 

13,489 

7,019 

544 

464 

18.080 

1.384 

929 

1.123 

18.038 

3.171 

307 

9,150 
6,569 
5.797 

15,107 
2,139 
1,863 
276 
1,009 
2,540 

5,289 
3,411 
4,856 
2.844 
5,116 

2,096 
5,820 
5,010 
2,778 
5.812 


641 

6,763 

10,726 

3,984 

6,930 
10,096 

3,594 
765 
89S 
(.9) 

13.434 

7.808 

695 

344 

17.671 
1.902 
1.307 
1.401 

18.313 

3,413 

555 

11,907 
5.510 
4,864 

16,346 
1,846 
1,649 
197 
1,259 
2,663 

5,536 
3,300 
4,834 
2,818 
5,793 

2,211 
5,943 
5,916 
3,118 
5,813 


584 

7,110 

12.118 

4.179 

6.715 

10. 113 

4,880 

855 

1,179 

(2.0) 

13,879 

8,738 

772 

353 

17.607 
2,567 
1.785 
1.783 

19.831 

3.350 

561 

14.C64 
5.571 
4,107 

17,198 

1.977 

1.811 

166 

967 

3.849 

6,841 
3,525 
4,747 
2,556 
6,073 

2.667 
6.513 
5.246 
3.500 
5.816 


1.217 
17,688 
36, 658 
16, 933 

15,068 

28,393 

20, 283 

4,255 

4,082 

(2.2) 

36.956 

30.913 

3.348 

864 

46.969 
9,617 
8,496 
6,999 

60,710 
9,596 
1,775 

50.205 
13.319 
8,557 

50.651 

6,516 

5,941 

575 

3,494 

11. 835 

21. 588 
11. 401 
12.869 
6.883 
19.340 

6,971 
19. 123 
15.606 
11.234 
19,138 


813 
15.461 
46.785 
27. 013 

11. 409 

36.418 

31.019 

6.175 

5,339 

(2.4) 

42,662 

42, 436 

4.256 

1.006 

56.714 

13.396 

11.776 

8.474 

75.694 

11,925 

2,741 

68  712 
13,266 
8,382 

58. 404 

9,156 

8,627 

529 

5,588 

16,924 

24, 720 

14. 531 
14,175 

8,598 
28, 336 

7,924 
24. 810 
20. 379 

16. 532 
20, 715 


332 
10.188 
35. 718 
23.291 

5.956 

30.354 

26. 143 

4.573 

3.207 

(2.5) 

34.458 

32.897 

2.337 

541 

47.573 

10,443 

8,106 

4,111 

58.132 
9.845 
2.247 

54.157 
10.045 
6.031 

38.928 

9,588 

9,052 

536 

5,066 

15,947 

16,263 
9.677 
9.799 
8.245 

26. 249 

6.803 
21.112 
15.821 
13. 277 
13. 220 


AND  CONDOMINIUM  HOUSING  UNITS:  1970.  UNITED  STATES 

figures|(percent,  median,  etc.)  and  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text] 


Total 


I    2  to  4 

unit      units 


5  to  9  10  to 


Year  .tructure  built: 

969  to  March  1970 

965  to  1968 

KO  to  1964 

550  to  1959 

949  or  earlier 

Hous  ihold  composition: 
-or-more- person 

households 

Male  head,  wife 
present,  no  non- 
relatives 

Under  25  years. 
25  to  34  years.. 
35  to  44  years.. 
45  to  64  years.. 
65  years  and 

over 

Other  male  head 

Under  65  years. 
65  years  and 

over 

Female  head 

Under  65  years. 
65   years   and 

over 

■person  households 

Under  65  years 

65y8arsandover... 
Residence  of  head  in  1970: 

InsideSMSA's 

In  central  cities 

Not  in  central  cities. 

lOutsideSMSA's 

Rac  at  head: 

White 

Negro 

Other  races 


37, 810 
111,167 
92,481 
67,883 
106,  753 


9,199 
26, 641 
14,852 
16,386 
37,548 


5,632 
11,131 

5,737 
11,233 
26, 418 


4,507 
13, 513 
5,432 
2,087 
8,005 


317,764   90.037  47.446  24,574  24,;  32  34,713   96.692 


266, 201 
10, 712 
35, 628 
35, 995 

109,  548 

74, 318 
15, 835 
12, 161 

3,674 
35,  728 
27, 356 

8,372 
98, 330 
46, 978 
51, 352 

381, 759 

227, 361 

154, 398 

34,335 

372,800 

38,549 

4,745 


74,062 
4,756 
15,544 
14,534 
29,199 

10, 029 
5,125 
4,184 

942 
10.849 
9.000 

1.849 

14,589 

8,844 

5,745 

85, 720 
35,509 
50,211 
18,906 

87, 871 

15, 533 

1,222 


39,849 
2,024 
5,729 
5,675 

16.  727 

9,694 
2,094 
1,640 

454 
5,503 
4,285 

1,218 
12,  705 
6,282 
6,423 

52. 193 

28, 419 

23, 774 

7,958 

54,340 

5,373 

438 


20, 203 
1,621 
3,835 
2,026 
6,207 

6,514 
730 
529 

201 
3,641 
3,002 

639 
8,970 
4,085 
4,885 

31,474 

12,619 

18,855 

2,070 

30,  302 

2,981 

261 


36,   89 
15,   '- 
21, 
1, 


20,  197  If 


UNITS: 


Median 
(dollars) 


152 

5,356 

18,918 

15.617 

3.866 

19,735 

11.938 

2,148 

1,236 

(2.3). 

25,953 

12,428 

428 

114 

29,799 
4.159 
3.237 
1,728 

30. 120 
6,897 
1,906 

26,732 
7,152 
5,039 

13,948 

4,054 

3,800 

254 

5,151 

16,890 

5,474 
2,911 
4,822 
6,649 
19,067 

3.463 

10.321 

7.327 

6.106 

11,706 


4,400 

6,600 

10,200 

12,400 

5,100 
10,200 
12,400 
12,100 
10,400 


8,800 
10.800 
10.000 

7,400 

8,900 
11,700 
11.700 
10.000 

9.500 
9,800 
12,400 

11.300 
6.100 
7.000 

8.700 
10,900 
11,300 

7,400 
12,100 
12,700 

9,200 
9,200 
8,300 
9,400 
11,500 

9.700 
10.100 

9,500 
10,600 

8,800 


9  20 to  49    50  units 


units       un  ts       units    or  more 


i)8 

(53 

;66 
;68 
;9i 


5,158 

15,696 
9,812 
7.717 

11, 175 


10,  506 
34,133 
43, 282 
26, 192 
15,816 


20, 1 13 

179 

2,141 

l,i06 

6.106 

9,:  81 

1. 1  95 

;72 

:23 
3.(94 
1.187 

1.107 
13,!  84 
4,111 
9.  73 


97 

159 
135 
92 


29. 103 

391 

1.473 

1.916 

12, 071 

13. 252 
1.999 
1.454 

545 
3.611 
2.254 

1,357 

14, 845 

6,676 

8,169 

46,990 

27,  505 

19, 485 

2,568 

47, 626 

1,461 

471 


82,871 

1,141 

7,006 

10,438 

38,738 

25,  548 
4,791 
3,582 

1,209 
9,030 
6,928 

2,102 
33, 237 
16,280 
16, 957 

128,  893 

107, 950 

20,943 

1.036 

116, 302 
11.566 
2,061 
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TABLE  A-6.- UNITS  IN  STRUCTURE  BY  YEAR  STRUCTURE  BUILT  FOR  OWNER  OCCUPIED  COOPERATIVE  AND  CONDOMINIUM  HOUSING  UNITS: 

1970,  UNITED  STATES 

IData  based  on  sample,  see  text  For  minimum  base  for  derived  figures  (percent  median,  etc)  and  meaning  of  symbols,  tee  textl 


2  to  49  units 


SO  units  or  more 


United  States 


Total 


1  unit 


ToUl 


1960  to 

March 

1970 


1950  to 
1959 


1949  or 
earlier 


ToUl 


1960  to 

March 

1970 


195010 
1959 


1949  or 
earlier 


All  occupied  cooperative  and  condominium  housing 

units 416,094 

Rooms:  ,.  ,,, 

1  and  2  rooms 20.514 

3  rooms ,«.  203 

4  rooms -'- 140,919 

5  rooms , -  ?4,063 

6  roomsor  more "i,?  ,. 

Median (4-2) 

Persons  per  room: 

0.50  or  less ?2Mtl 

0.51  to  1.00 *?1'SS 

1.01  to  1.50 13.993 

1.51  or  more - *.81l 

Own  children  under  18: 

r* ::::::  "I:*! 

2""I""r."I"r."""I"-"II-I"--- 38.269 

3  or  more 28,795 

Persons  60  to  64  years: 

1^"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  «:467 

2  or  more *1.  '^2 

Persons  65  years  and  over: 

None...,.....-...-...-.-..-....-....---.----------  262,495 

2  or  more - --  -  56, 081 

Elevator  in  structure  (in  structures  with  4  stories  or  more): 

N^:::;:::::::::::::::::::..: 3,639 

Household  composition: 

2-or-morc-person  households nil'iS, 

Male  head,  wife  present,  no  nonrelatives Z66.  ZOl 

Under  25  years 10. 712 

25  to  34  years 35,  M8 

35  to  44  years ,S'f2S 

45  to  64  years IW.  548 

65  years  and  over ; ;MJ5 

Other  male  head }  J. «? 

Under  65  years -  12, 161 

65  years  and  over 3, 6/« 

Femalehead 35,728 

Under  65  years 27, 356 

65  years  and  over 8, 3/z 

1-  person  households ??•  X?2 

Under  65  years ' 46.978 

65  years  and  over «. "' 

Years  of  school  completed  by  head: 

Total,  25  years  old  and  over 401,  »s 

Elementary:  8  years  of  less 94, 375 

High  school: 

1  to  3  years 67.681 

Jyears.. 106,695 

1  to  3  years 57, 343 

4  yearsormore — ,\S  L 

Median  school  years  completed (".4) 

Employment  status  of  head: 

Total,  16  years  old  and  over *15,9a 

Labor  force ^'lll 

Armed  Forces o-y  ;,i 

Civilian  labor  force »7,  »/b 

Employed ^'S?? 

Unemployed ,.i'Srf 

Notin  laborforce ■> **S'ilS 

Enrolled  in  school ,,?'JfZ 

Other 144,249 

Residence  of  head  in  1970:  „,  ,„ 

InsideSMSA's Ml.  759 

In  central  cities f^'.  *» 

Not  in  central  cities •».  J» 

Outside  SMSA's ~ 34, 335 

Race  of  head:  ,t>  ann 

White —  372, 800 

Negro - —  38, 549 

Other  races — ..  —  —  *,  '*o 


104,626    181,539    102,845 


25,305 


53,389    129,929 


87,921 


26,192 


15,816 


1,857 

6,389 

24.628 

32.544 

39.208 

(5.1) 

52,958 
41, 753 
7,159 
2.756 

56.921 
16,744 
14.361 
16,600 

91,560 
11,022 
2,044 

81.486 
15.560 
7,580 


90,037 

74, 062 

4,756 

15,  544 

14,534 

29, 199 

10, 029 

5,126 

4,184 

942 

10,849 

9.000 

1.849 

14.589 

8,844 

5,745 


8.316 
37. 147 
68.623 
41,218 
26,235 
(4.2) 

116,218 
59,593 
4,292 
1,436 

142.721 

17.201 

13.233 

8,384 

149, 959 

26,594 

4.986 

101.954 
49. 123 
30,462 

28.055 
3,148 

131,035 

109,  268 

4,815 

13, 078 

11,023 

41,611 

38. 741 

5.918 

4,395 

1,523 

15, 849 

11, 428 

4,421 

■50.504 

21.854 

28,650 


4.923 
24.000 
43.439 
20.670 

9.813 
(4.0) 

70.704 

30.605 

1.083 

453 

86.578 
7.7M 
5,475 
3,048 

84,043 
15,610 
3,192 

50. 812 
29,924 
22,109 

12,081 
330 

73,204 

63,292 

3,181 

7,059 

4,296 

20,166 

28,590 

1,881 

1,288 

593 

8,031 

5,882 

2,149 

29,641 

11,959 

17,682 


1,106 
5.522 
9.664 
6.948 
2.065 
(4.1) 

12.476 

11,787 

847 

195 

17,868 
3,550 
2,719 
1,168 

21,038 

3,630 

637 


2,287 
7,625 
15, 520 
13,600 
14,357 
(4.6) 

33,038 

17, 201 

2,362 

788 

38,275 
5,907 
5,039 
4,168 

44.878 
7.354 
1.157 


10.341 
39.667 
47.668 
20.301 
11.952 
(3.8) 

66.779 

59.989 

2.542 

619 

102.419 

13.024 

10.675 

3.811 

104,996 
20, 851 
4,082 


16.704 

34.438 

79.055 

5,833 

13.366 

32.835 

2,768 

5,585 

18.039 

6,554 

9.420 

118.550 

199 

2.619 

491 

19,354 

38.477 

96.692 

16,623 

29.353 

82,871 

412 

1.222 

1.141 

1.790 

4.229 

7.006 

2.149 

4.578 

10.348 

8.634 

12,811 

38.738 

3,638 

6,513 

25.  548 

796 

3.241 

4,791 

636 

2.471 

3,582 

160 

770 

1,209 

1,935 

5,883 

9,030 

1.482 

4.064 

6,928 

453 

1.819 

2,102 

5.951 

14.912 

33.237 

2,597 

7.298 

16,280 

3,354 

7.614 

16,957 

6,677 
27,969 
32,950 
14,180 

6,145 
(3.8) 

43,061 

42, 792 

1.706 

362 

69.136 
8,904 
7,353 
2,528 

70, 783 
14,298 
2,840 

54.439 
20.749 
12,733 

80,470 


66,773 

57,863 

814 

5.203 

7.455 

26. 194 

18, 197 

2.809 

2.176 

633 

6,101 

4,974 

1,127 

21,148 

11.^53 

9,895 


1.968 

8,507 

10,800 

3.944 

973 

(3.7) 

12.604 

12,764 

679 

145 

20.470 

2.831 

2.194 

697 

21, 121 

4,226 

845 

16,324 
6,769 
3,099 

24.734 
68 

19.575 

17,222 

247 

1.205 

1.868 

9.312 

4,590 

666 

512 

154 

1.687 

1,214 

473 

6,617 

2,962 

3,65S 


1.696 
3.191 
3,918 
2.177 
4.834 
(4.3) 

11.114 

4,433 

157 

112 

12.813 

1.289 

1.128 

586 

13,092 

2,327 

397 

8,292 
5,317 
2,207 

13,346 
423 

10,344 

7,786 

80 

598 

1.115 

3.232 

2,761 

1,3U 

894 

422 

1,242 

740 

502 

5,472 

2,065 

3.407 


28.589 

19. 557 
25,460 

11.467 
13,713 
(12.0) 


39.332 


29.193 
47. 538 

26.779 
32.156 
(12.4) 


18.378 


15.804 
27,475 

17.458 
19. 575 
(12.6) 


5.114 


4,220 
7,658 

3,781 
3,960 
(12.4) 


14,840    26,454 


9,169 
12,405 

5,540 
8.621 
(12.1) 


18.931 
33,697 

19.097 
30.002 
(12.6) 


18,865 


13, 370 
23,258 

12,934 
18, 316 
(12.5) 


5,410 


4.038 
7,010 

3,779 
5,583 

(12.5) 


2,179 


1,523 
3,429 

2,384 
6,103 
(is.  9) 


104,575    181,439    102,778    25.298    53.363    129.915 


87.915 


26.184    15,816 


79,722 
613 

79,109 

76.774 
2.335 

24. 853 
642 

24. 211 

85.720 
35.509 
50,211 
18,906 

87. 871 

15,533 

1,222 


102, 876 

531 

102, 345 

99.616 

2.729 

78.563 

1.163 

77,400 

167,146 
83.902 
83.244 
14,393 

168,627 

11,450 

1,462 


49.288 
388 

48.900 

47,568 
1.332 

53.490 
731 

52.759 

93. 534 

29,427 

64,107 

9.311 

98,837 

3,135 

873 


17,663 

67 

17,596 

17,193 

403 

7,635 

89 

7,546 

24. 392 

17.951 

6.441 

913. 

23,729 

1,399 

177 


35,925 

76 

35,849 

34,855 

994 
17.438 

343 
17.095 

49.220 

36,524 

12,696 

4,169 

46,061 

6.916 

412 


86,615 
193 

86,422 

84,430 
1,992 

43,300 
662 

42,638 

128, 893 

107, 950 

20, 943 

1,036 

116,302 

11,566 

2,061 


58,422 
158 

58,264 

56,798 
1,466 

29,493 
345 

29,148 

87,062 

69,200 

17,862 

859 

76,253 
9,952 
1,716 


18,439 

28 

18,411 

18,105 

306 

7.745 

94 

7,651 

26, 109 

23,  735 

2.374 

83 

24. 916 

1,060 

216 


9,754 

7 

9.747 

9,527 

220 
6.062 

223 
5.839 

15.772 

15.015 

707 

94 

15,113 
554 

129 
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TABLE  C-2.-PERS0NS  IN  OWNER  OCCUPIED  COOPERATIVE  AND  CONDON  NIUM  HOUSING  UNITS:  1970,  SMSA'S-IN  CENTRAL  CITIES 
(Data  based  on  sample,  see  text.  For  minimum  base  for  derived  figure  (percent,  median,  etc.)  and  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text] 

20y  197  U 

Total 

1 
person 

6 

2   3  and  4           5  persons 

persons  persons  persons  or  more 

Median 

Total 

1           2   3  and  4 
person  persons  persons  person 

6 

5  persons 
i  or  more 

Median 

All  occupied  cooperative 

227,361 

54,860 

84,911    66,699    11, 

576     9,215 

2.2 

V 

1 

1 

Com  pi 

2 
3 

N 

Select 
0 

A 

Residt 
li 

0 

Racei 
V 

c 

50  to  1964  ... 

52, 712 
40,545 
15,411 

178, 515 
35,256 
10,  751 

2,839 

18, 127 
143, 239 
97, 198 
46, 041 

117, 125 
35,442 
4,166 

227, 361 
227, 361 

13,501    19,083    14,947      3,03( 
9,068    15,331    12,417      2,02 
4,976      5,955      3,376         52: 

46,153    62,970    53,348     9,04 
6,281     17,223      8,921      1,48 
1,373     3,801     3,887     1,01 

1053         917          543          13 

2,828     8,593      4,879      1,111 
33,290    57,807    42,451     6,24 
21.812    37,158    31,043     4,53 
11,478    20,649    11,408      1,71 

22,463    46,317    37,314      6,4« 
953    14,022    15,303     2,88 
213         710     2,222         48 

54.860    84,911    66,699    11,67 
54,860    84,911    66,699    11,67 

2,145 

1,702 

582 

7,004 

1,345 

672 

194 

709 
3,450 
2,655 

795 

4,544 

2,279 

532 

9,215 
9,215 

2.2 

)0  to  1959.... 

2.2 

housing  units 

19  or  earlier.. 
ite  bathrooms 
ind  IJ^ 

2.0 

12,547 
49, 329 
74,536 
49,600 
41,349 
(4.2) 

5,421 

62, 978 

102, 051 

56, 112 

14,017 
44, 597 
54,186 
47,  783 
66,778 

38,731 
25,867 
20,745 
33,350 

9,195 

21,561 

13, 871 

6,254 

3,979 

(3.3) 

4,536 
28, 729 
16,635 

3,635 

2,528 
10, 2S5 
13,864 
10, 234 
17,939 

8,442 
6,153 
4,528 
8,192 

N  1969 
based  on 

2,668         511           76          97 
23,458     3,699        348        263 
31,023    26,488      2.249         905 
17,077     19,605      4,088      2,576 
10,685    16,396     4,915      5,374 
(4.0)      (4.6)      (5.3)  (+5.5) 

767           35          62           21 
29,937      3,589         415          3(« 
43,440    36,854      3,687      1,435 
11,233    25,347      8,461      7,436 

5,949      4,534          651          355 
18,706    12,969      1,750         877 
20,890    15,724      2,463      1,245 
17,637    15,899      2,504      1,509 
21,729    17,573      4,308      5,229 

14,763    11,938      1,835      1,753 
9,973      7,850      1,011          880 
7,656     6,638      1,207         716 

12,150     9,533     2,038     1,437 

1.2 
1.6 
2.3 
2.6 
3.2 

1.1 
L6 
2.3 
3.5 

2.3 
2.1 
2.1 
2.3 
2.2 

2.2 
2.2 
2.3 
2.2 

2.2 

ind2J^ 

2.2 

3  rooms 

ir  more    ..  . 

2.6 

4  rooms . . 

ne    or   also 
another  house 
d  characteristi 
med  2d  home 
th  air  conditio 

Room  unit(s 

Central  syst 
tomobiles  ava 

1 

2... 

3  or  more.. 
nee  of  head  in 
side  SMSA's.. 

In  central  ci 

Not  in  centr 
itside  SMSA's 
'head: 

lite.... 

!gro 

her  races.... 

used   by 

hold 

cs: 

5  rooms 

6  rooms  or  more 

1.9 

Median 

2.2 

Bedrooms: 
None 

ning 

) 

2.2 
2.2 

I 

2 

3or  more 

Year  structure  built: 
1969  to  March  1970 

em 

table: 

2.1 

2.3 
2.9 

3.5 

1965  to  1968      

1970: 

ties'.".'."." 
al  cities... 

1960  to  1964 

2.2 

1950  to  1959 

2.2 

Year  head  moved  into  unit: 

1969  to  March  1970 

1968 

1967 

1965  and  1966 

192,  392 

31, 425 

3,644 

48,255    75,388    54,848     8,66 

5.907      8,338    10,631      2,7J 

698     1,185     1,220        22 

1      5,238 
1      3,761 
i         216 

2.1 
2.8 
2.4 

TABLE  C  3. 

INCOME  1 
(Data 

3F  FAMILIES  AND  PRIMARY  INDIVIDUALS  IN  OW 
197&   SMSA's  IN  CENT! 

sample,  sec  text.  For  minimum  base  for  derived  figure 

ER  OCCUPIED  COOPERATIVE  AND  CONDOMINIUM  HOUSING  UNI 
VL  CITIES 

(percent,  median,  etc)  and  meaning  ol  symbols,  see  text] 

S: 

ToU: 

Less 

than 

J2,000 

$2,000 

to 

$2,999 

$3,0OC 

tc 

$3,99< 

$4,000 

to 

$4,999 

$5,000 

to 

$5,999 

$6,000 

to 

$6,999 

$7,000      $10,000 

to              to 

$9,999     $14,999 

$15,000 

to 

$24,991 

$25,000 
ormore 

Median 
(dollars) 

All  occupied  cooperativ 
units 

t  and  conri 

ominium 

housing 
227,361 

13,842 

10,279 

9,36S 

9,810 

10,908    " 

11, 824 

37,935       50.086 

41,389 

26,919 

10,500 

12,547 

Rooms: 

2,383 

P.  683 
4.811 
2,  768 
2.197 
(3.6) 

1.135 
8.225 
6  209 
2,857 

12,289 

4,099 

1,695 

404 

355 

(1.3) 

14.  543 

3,727 

354 

218 

16,721 
€99 
686 
736 

16, 572 

2,075 

195 

6,976 

10, 123 

1,743 

9,943 
1,933 
1,352 
581 
1,621 
4,929 

3,142 
2,780 
3,150 
2,525 
7,245 

910 
2,749 
4,026 
3,458 
7,699 

1,336 
3.876 
2,753 
1,484 
830 
(3.5) 

696 
5.188 
3,258 
1,093 

5,547 

3,556 

849 

124 

203 

(1.4) 

7,121 

2,928 

140 

90 

9,312 
420 
251 
296 

8/940 

1,248 

91 

3,196 
4,942 
2,141 

5,541 
1.324 
1.045 
279 
896 
2,474 

1,394 
1,361 
1,832 
1,453 
4,239 

399 
1,701 
2,516 
2,124 
3.539 

1,042 
3,221 
2,73! 
1,36; 
99: 
(3.1 

45; 
4,53! 
3.711 
1,17' 

3,881 

3,765, 

1,266 

174, 

283 

(1.7 

5,90 

3,0s 

23 

14; 

7,78 
63 

48 
45: 

7,89 

1,31 

16 

4,08 
3,21 
2,06 

5,29 

1,03 

8S 

18 

80 
2,75 

1,6( 
1.11 
1,5: 
1,11 
3,7S 

48 

1,5! 
2,1! 
1,81 
3.2; 

908 
3,2C6 
3,029 
1,613 
1,054 
1         (3.8) 

397 
4,167 
3,849 
1,283 

3,717 

4,140 

1,379 

228 

346 

(1.8) 

6,190 

3,193 

256 

171 

8,191 
724 
420 
475 

8.277 

1,391 

142 

4,676 
2,871 
2,263 

5,219 
1,378 
1,121 
257 
698 
2,401 

1         1,651 
1, 359 
1,  730 
1, 314 

1         3,756 

I            669 
i         1,838 
1         2,   57 
i         1,742 
3,404 

808 
3,349 
3,429 
2,073 
1,249 
(3.9) 

504 
3,723 
4,348 
1,769 

3,616 

4,403 

2,026 

428 

435 

(1.9) 

6,270 

4,118 

400 

120 

8,392 

1,049 

748 

719 

9,100 

1,545 

263 

6,588 
2,351 
1,969 

5,769 

1,272 

1,114 

158 

830 
2,473 

2,001 
1,529 
1,684 
1,322 
4,372 

814 
2,051 
2,5  4 
1,964 
3.565 

764 
3,511 
3,917 
2,147 
1.485 
(3.9) 

485 
4,168 
5,364 
2,166 

3,683 

4,649 

2,502 

444 

546 

(2.0) 

6,642 

4,630 

381 

171 

8,764 

1,306 

892 

862 

9,845 

1,716 

263 

7,780 
2,577 
1,467 

6,646 
1,170 
1,046 
124 
624 
3,744 

2,449 
1,539 
1,853 
1,192 
4,791 

917 
2,44 
2,791 
2,358 
3,317 

2.023         1,850 
9.033         8.803 
13.632        19,035 
7, 774       12.  332 
5.473         8,066 
(4.1)          (4.3) 

857             561 
11.764        10,277 
15.955       25.556 
7, 671        13, 469 

8,748         6,770 
13,605        18,405 
11,636        18,990 
2,063         3,406 
1.883         2,515 
(2.3)         (2.5) 

18,289       20,963 

17,428        26,150 

1, 818         2, 456 

400            517 

24,579        30.947 
6. 242         8. 066 
4. 897          6, 978 
3,217          4,095 

32,123        42,241 

4,904         6,496 

908          1, 349 

28  301        39,934 
e.  468          6,  962 
3. 166         3, 190 

18.  855       22, 267 

4.223         6,608 

3. 739         6, 159 

484             449 

2,653         4,535 

11,516        16,453 

7.816         8.073 
5. 198          7. 143 
5, 104          5, 546 
3.709         5,047 
16, 108       24, 277 

2,  744         3, 209 
8, 052        10, 331 
8,975       13,353 
7, 551        11, 542 
1C,613       11,651 

1,041 

5,363 

IS,  210 

11,203 

8,572 

(4.4) 

230 

7,045 

21, 127 

13,091 

3,788 
15,880 
17,297 
26,667 

1,757 
(2.6) 

17,815 

21,765 

1,474 

335 

27,261 
6,774 
5,187 
2,167 

34,432 
5,806 
1,151 

33,131 
5,713 
2,545 

14,604 

6,976 

6,548 

428 

4,220 

15, 693 

5,167 
4,866 
3,323 
5,201 
22,832 

2,478 

9,068 

10, 476 

10, 321 

9,046 

392 
2,277 
5,981 
6,839 
11,430 
(5.2>. 

102 

3,886 

11,667 

11, 539 

2,821 
12.409 
9.059 
1.738 

892 

(2.4). 

17,372 

9,227 

247 

73 

19,889 
3,092 
2,612 
1,326 

21,150 
4,589 
1,180 

18,839 
4,900 
3,180 

4,669 
2,330 
2,099 
231 
3,849 
16,346 

2,147 
1,456 
2,220 
4,559 
16, 537 

1,391 
4,771 
5,186 
4,858 
30,713 

5,700 

3  rooms 

49,329 

74,536 

7,30U 
10,800 

5  rooms    .. - 

49,600 

12,300 

6  rooms  or  more 

41,349 

14,600 

Median .- 

Bedrooms: 

None 

1 

2...- 

-         (4.2) 

5,421 

62,978 

102,051 

56,112 

5,100 

7,400 

11.400 

13,  700 

Persons: 

1  person         ..  . 

54,860 

5,600 

2  peraont   .    

84,911 

11,200 

3  and  4  persons    . , 

13,200 

11,676 

12,900 

9,215 

11, 100 

Median 

Persons  per  room: 

0.50orless 

0.51  to  1.00 

(2.2) 

121,106 

96,254 

9,300 
11,700 

101  to  1.50       

7,764 

10,600 

1.51  or  more. .. 

2,237 

8,500 

Own  children  under  18: 

None 

1      

161,845 

28,010 

9,700 
12.400 

2 

23,150 

14,346 

12, 300 
10,  500 

Persons  60  to  64  yr: 

None     

190,575 

10,  300 

1 -  .  

31,082 

5,704 

11,000 
13,100 

Persons  65  yrs  and  over: 

None 

1                           

153,505 

50,124 

11.9C0 
G.6M 

2  or  more               

23,732 

7.200 

Stones  in  structure  and  elevator: 

98,803 

8,700 

4  to  6  stories 

28,251 

11,400 

With  elevator    

25,074 

11,800 

Walkup 

7  to  12  stories.  ...-. 

3,177 

20,728 

7,000 
12. 600 

13  stories  or  more     

78,780 

12  800 

Units  in  structure: 

1 

2to4    

35,509 

28,419 

9  100 
9,000 

5  to  19 

27,978 

8  300 

20  to  49 

27,505 

11,000 

50  or  more 

107,950 

12,000 

Year  structure  built: 

1%9  to  March  1970 

14,017 

10, 100 

1965  to  1968  

44,597 

10,900 

1960  .0  1964 

1960  to  1959        

54,186 

47,783 

10,700 
11,200 

1949  or  earlier 

....ss....      66,778 

9,400 

• 

• 
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TABLE  K-3.-INC0ME  IN  1969  OF  FAMILIES  AND  PRIMARY  INDIVIDUALS  IN  OWNER  OCCUPIED  COOPERATIVE  AND  CONDOMINIUM  HOUSING  UNITS:  1970-SMSA'S  WITH  10,000  OR  MORE 

CO-OPS  AND  CONDOMINIUMS,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

(Data  based  on  sample,  sm  tvtL  For  minimum  base  for  derived  figures  (percent,  median,  etc.)  and  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


Total 


Less        $2,000       $3,000       $4,000        $5,000        $6,000       $7,000      $10,000      $15,000 
than  to  to  to  to  to  to  to  to      $25,000        Median 

$2,000        $2,999        $3,999        $4,999        $5,999        $6,999        $9,999      $14,999      $24,999      ormore      (dollars) 


Year  held  moved  into  unit: 

1969  to  March  1970 12,567  758 

1968 _ 11,970  593 

1967 „ _„  10,412  439 

1965  and  1966  16,811  1.031 

1960  to  1964 „ 34,405  2.379 

1950  to  1959 „ 24,519  1,393 

1949  or  earlier 5.883  679 

Complete  bathrooms: 

landlVS 96.111  6.470 

2and2J^ 12,428  403 

3  or  more 7.216  290 

None  or  also  used  by  another  household 182  109 

Selected  characteristics: 

Owned  2d  home 11.239  362 

With  airconditioning 83,576  3,900 

Roomunit(s). 64,203  2,409 

Central  system 19.373  1,491 

Automobiles  available: 

1 57,114  1,392 

2 12,025  146 

3  or  more 1,067  15 

Household  composition: 

2-or-more-person  households 93.707  2,502 

Male  head,  wife  present,  no  nonrelatives 78,594  1,538 

Under  25  yr 1,191  57 

25  to  34  yr 8,859  135 

35  to  44  yr 12.976  159 

45  to 64  yr 39.625  379 

65  yr  and  over 15,943  808 

Other  male  head 5,707  179 

Under65yr 4,400  99 

65  yr  and  over 1,307  80 

,             Female  head 9,406  785 

Under  65  yr 7.326  493 

65  yr  and  over 2,080  292 

l-person  households 22,860  4,770 

Under65yr 12.385  1,101 

65  yr  and  over 10,475  3,669 

Veteran  status  of  head: 

Civilian  male,  16  yr  old  and  over 89,923  2,381 

Veteran 44,590  638 

Percent  of  total (49.6)       (26.8) 

Vietnam  conflict 1,626  27. 

Korean  conflict 5,958  45 

Korean  conflict  and  World  War  II 798  18 

World  War  II 28,176  329 

World  War  1 3,250  177 

Otherservice 4,782  42 

Nonveteran 45,333  1,743 

Years  of  school  completed  by  head: 

Total,  25  yr  old  and  over 114,848  7,086 

Elementary:  8  yr  or  less 24,878  3,861 

High  school: 

lto3yr 16,965  804 

4yr 30,311  1,387 

College: 

lto3yr 15,968  495 

4yrormore 26,726  639 

Median  school  years  completed (12.5)      (9.0—) 

Employment  status  of  head: 

TotaM6  yr  old  and  over 116.455  7,272 

Labor  force 90.288  1.236 

Armed  Forces 94 

Civilian  labor  force 90.194  1,236 

Employed 80,306  1,156 

Unemployed 1.088  Oo 

Not  in  labor  force 26,257  6,036 

Enrolled  in  school 601  102 

Other 25,656  5,934 

Occupation  of  employed  head: 

Total  employed,  16  yr  old  and  over 88,306  1,155 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 19,923  244 

Managers  and  administrators,  except  farm 15, 785  98 

Salesworkers 10,726  170 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 16.162  188 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers....' 9.981  89 

Operatives,  except  transport 5,010  112 

Transport  equipment  operatives 3,850  45 

Laborers,  except  farm 1,417  49 

Farmworkers 53 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 5,198  133" 

Private  household  workers 201  28 

Industry  of  employed  head: 

Total  employed,  16  yrs  old  and  over 88,306  1,156 

Construction 3^(02  41 

Manufacturing 10^245  175 

DuraWegoods 5,351  40 

Nondurable  goods 12,894  135 

Transportation,  communications,  and  other  public  utilities.  7,489  107 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 16, 992  274 

Wholesale  trade 6,012  58 

Retail  trade 10,980  216 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 8,837  70 

Business  and  repair  services „  4, 154  47 

Personal  services 1,988  91 

Professional  and  related  services 17, 989  234 

Public  administration . 8,000  77 

Other  industry 1,520  40 


341 

367 

427 

303 

269 

289 

499 

600 

1,428 

1,113 

900 

745 

314 

238 

3,936 

3.360 

148 

122 

48 

123 

46 

50 

190 
2,387 
1,545 

842 

912 

65 

6 

2,037 

1,612 

22 

54 

51 

184 

1,301 

96 

23 

73 

329 

174 

155 

2,141 

546 

1,595 


223 
1,966 
1,202 

764 

943 
77 
13 

2,237 

1.635 

46 

38 

83 

327 

1,141 

154 

56 

98 

448 

319 

129 

1,418 

510 

908 


1,989 

2,066 

494 

548 

(24.8) 

'''i' 

19 

64 

8 

8 

164 

203 

233 

229 

70 

14 

1,495 

1,518 

4.121 
2,566 

452 
639 

243 
221 
(9.0-) 

4,170 


3,588 
1,861 

528 
738 

215 
246 
(9.0-) 

3,655 
1,436 


477 
391 
279 
526 
1,095 
636 
212 

3,402 
117 
74 
23 

170 
2,064 
1,303 

761 

1.074 
41 


2.361 

1,864 

50 

76 

73 

330 

1,335 

100 

66 

34 

397 

290 

107 

1,255 

682 

573 

2,252 
655 

<^lJ> 

40 

19 

272 

236 

69 

1,597 

3,550 
1,681 

603 
727 

285 

254 

(9.5) 

3,616 
1.692 


086 

012 

74 

3,284 

31 

3,253 

812 

130 

66 

85 

213 

83 

83 

12 

6 


116 
18 

812 

a 

157 
34 

123 
57 

216 
44 

172 
26 
52 
68 

191 

27 

7 


1,436 
1.289 
147 
2.219 
19 
2,200 

1,289 
143 

96 
144 
284 
131 
149 

78 

38 
6  . 
178 

37 

1.289 

30 

300 

S3 

247 

100 

298 

42 

256 

95 

37 

136 

218 

37 

3( 


1.692 
1.572 

120 
1.924 

44 
1,880 

1,572 

182 

95 

178 

446 

116 

228 

97 

13 

"""207" 
10 

1.572 

26 

374 

93 

281 

102 

387 

62 

325 

118 

117 

74 

298 

53 

23 


465 
414 
384 
615 
1.425 
829 
212 

3,996 

204 

97 

47 

78 

2,714 

1,970 

744 

1,365 
165 
19  . 

2,966 

2,230 

59 

174 

145 

730 
1,122 

162 

122 
40 

574 

471 

103 
1,378 

932 

446 

2,637 

823 

(312) 

50 

77 

6 

424 

183 

83 

1,814 

4,266 
1,564 

779 
1,148 

426 

349 

(11.2) 

4,344 
2,612 


2,612 
2,479 
133 
1,732 
61 
1,671 

2,479 

237 

127 

272 

879 

190 

317 

107 

43 

9 

285 

13 

2,479 
36 

487 
76 
411 
189 
570 
124 
446 
263 
130 
119 
472 
160 
53 


602 
555 
520 
708 
1,421 
809 
218 

4,619 

110 

49 

55 

178 
2,797 
2,019 

778 

1,912 
202 


3,342 

2,521 

88 

218 

246 

1,001 

968 

168 

133 

35 

653 

553 

100 

1,491 

1,119 

372 

2,961 

1,163 

(39.3) 

79 

138 

21 

618 

156 

151 

1,798 

4.684 
1.464 

1,058 
1,345 

499 

318 

(11.  5) 

4,833 
3,676 

22 
3,654 
3,564 

90 
1,157 

20 
1,137 


2,207 
1,912 
1,629 
2,540 
5,192 
3,117 
592 

16,  301 
620 
152 
116 

539 

11,294 

8,515 

2,779 

8,154 
797 
40 

13, 247 

10,692 

249 

1,630 

1,716 

4.854 

2,243 

843 

647 

196 

1.712 

1,470 

242 

3,942 

3,173 

769 

12,631 

5,594 

(44.3) 

315 

774 

83 

3,265 

404 

753 

7,037 

16,  767 
3,805 

3,353 
5,611 

2,318 
1,680 
(12.2) 

17,189 

14,  578 

11 

14,567 

14,200 

367 

2,611 

104 

2,507 


3,332 
3,212 
2,814 
4,261 
8,254 
5,332 
732 

25,725 

1,712 

327 

173 

1,647 
19,919 
15, 629 

4,290 

-6,867 

2.696 

140 

24,911 
21,545 

485 
3,272 
4,277 
11,262 
2,249 
1,084 

951 

133 
2,282 
2,005 

277 
3.026 
2.235 

791 

23, 616 

12,470 

(i2.8) 

701 

2,016 

228 

7,596 

323. 

1,606 

11,146 

27,403 
4,594 

4,662 
8,698 

4,382 
5,067 
(12.  5) 

27,929 

25,288 

11 

25,277 

24,774 

503 

2,641 

91 

2,550 


2,617 
2,555 
2,307 
3,785 
7,266 
6,261 
1,055 

21,816 

3,090 

841 

99 

2,090 
20,500 
16, 612 

3,888 

15,413 

4,549 

312 

24, 124 

21,746 

120 

2,447 

4,142 

12.957 

2.080 

971 

837 

134 

1,407 

1,115 

292 

1.722 

1,072 

650 

23.  332 

13.  307 

(67.0) 

278 

1,788 

212 

9,374 

431 

1,224 

10, 025 

25, 714 
2,577 

3.682 
7,195 

4,441 
7,819 
(12.9) 

25,846 

23,543 

36 

23,507 

23,226 

281 

2.303 

90 

2.213 


1.401 
1,608 
1.482 
2,246 
4,832 
4,497 
1,631 


11,600 
12,200 
12,500 
12,200 
11,900 
13,600 
13,300 


6.486  11,200 

5, 902  24, 00( 

5, 215  25, 000+ 

94  9,000 

5,762  25,000-f 

16, 035  13, 700 

12.999  14,200 

3,036  11,800 

9, 082  13, 800 

3, 287  19, 00:^ 

522  24, 600 


15,980 

13,211 

15 

815 

2,084 


3,564 

14,200 

24,774 

23.226 

366 

1,942 

4,820 

6.117 

151 

1,473 

3,123 

4.826 

360 

1,329 

2,902 

3,038 

1,233 

4,249 

4,868 

3,221 

339 

1,590 

3,904 

3,013 

392 

1,158 

1,490 

885 

233 

1,022 

1,309 

878 

58 

437 

478 

259 

6 

12 

13 

7 

410 

968 

1,816 

974 

16 

20 

51 

8 

3,564 

14,200 

24,774 

23,226 

102 

451 

1,099 

995 

612 

2,569 

5,210 

5,299 

176 

673 

1,732 

1,638 

436 

1.896 

3,478 

3,661 

307 

1,605 

2,564 

1,791 

796 

3,065 

4,926 

4,330 

211 

946 

1,640 

1,626 

585 

2,119 

3,286 

2,704 

380 

1,282 

2,066 

1,979 

226 

647 

1,090 

968 

139 

366 

560 

342 

720 

2,531 

4,090 

4,490 

200 

1,534 

2.810 

2,  SSS 

82 

ISO 

359 

447 

,601 

2.696 

1.950 

1.466 

484 

819 

436 

383 

1.717 

1.015 

702 

16,058 

8,898 

(55.4). 

127 

997 

195 

5,931 

878 

770 

7,160 

17,669 
905 

1,044 
2,823 

2.664 

10.233 

(16. 0+). 

17.691 
15.341 

14  . 
15.327 
15.234 
93 
2.350 
39 
2.311 

15.234 

5.737 

5.730 

2.248 

581 

526 

196 

69 

36 


13.600 

1  .000 

10.300 

13, 200 

14.700 

15,600 

8,700 

15.700 

16,200 

13.700 

9,700 

9,800 

8,900 

6,300 

8,200 

3,000 

13, 800 
15,000 

"iiioo 

14.500 
15,400 
16,300 
10,100 
13,800 
12,500 

12,400 
6,600 

11,000 
12,  COO 

14,000 
21,000 


12,400 
13,000 

'i3,"86o 

13,900 
9,500 
4,800 
7,700 
4,800 

13,900 
18,100 
20,500 
14,900 
10,600 
13,100 
10,200 
11.300 
10.700 


HI 


15.234 

301 

3.062 

836 

2.226 
667 

2,130 

1,259 
871 

2,558 
840 
93 

4.745 
517 
321 


10.800 
5.600 

13.900 
13,900 
14,300 
14,400 
14,200 
12,500 
12,900 
14,600 
12,100 
15,600 
13,800 
10,000 
15,500 
13,400 
15.200 
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TABLE  K-3.— INCOME  IN  1969  OF  FAMILIES  AND  PRIMAAY  INDIVIDUALS  IN  OWNER   OCCUPII D   COOPERATIVE  AND   CONDOMINIUM   HOUSING  UNITS:    I97(  — SMSA'S   WITH 

10,000  OR  MORE  CO-OPS  AND  CONDOMINIUM^  HEW  YORK,  N.Y.— Continued 


Total 


less 

ttian 

$^.000 


UOOO 

to 

12,999 


13,000 

to 

$3,999 


Class  of  worker  of  employed  head : 

Total  employed,  16  yr  old  and  over 88,306  1.156 

Private  wage  and  salary  workers 55,778  755 

Government  workers 17,683  231 

Self-eniployed  workers 14,805  170 

Unpaid  (amily  workers 40    

Means  of  transportation  to  work  of  head: 

Total,  working  heads 86,109  1,093 

Private  automobile,  driver 27,277  231 

Private  automobile,  passenjer 3,845  46 

Bus  or  streetcar 10,207  203 

Subway  or  elevated  train 32,814  401 

Railroad 1,828  18 

Walked  only 5,703  94 

Other  meara „ 3,192  47 

Worked  at  home 1,243  53 

Residence  of  head  in  1970: 

Inside  SMSA'S. 116,567  7,272 

In  central  cities 109,526  6,865 

Not  In  central  cities 7,041  407 

Outside  SMSA'S 

Race  of  head: 

White 102,984  6.593 

Negro 12,441  615 

Otherraces 1,142  £4 


812 

645 

79 

88 


1,289 
921 
145 
223 


777 
153 

28 
195 
243 

12 
118 

10 

18 

4,178 

3,965 

213 


1,246 

295 

36 

241 

451 

20 

155 

6 

42 

3.655 

3,481 

174 


3.801 

335 

42 


3,235 

338 

82 


TABLE  K-5.-UNITS  IN  STRUCTURE  FOR  OWNER  OCCUPIED  COOPERATIVE  AND  CONDOMINIUM  H 
(Data  based  on  sample,  see  text  For  minimum  base  for  derived  Figures 


New  York.  N.Y. 


Total      1  unit 


2  to  4 

units 


5  to  9  10  to  19  20  to  49    50  units 
units      units      units    or  more 


All  occupied  cooperative 
and  condominium 
housing  units 116,567 


3.010      8,422      1,180     4,323    12,853    86.779 


land  2  rooms 4,953 

Brooms 31,734 

4  rooms 41,735 

5  rooms 21,164 

6  rooms  or  more 16.981 

Median (4.0) 

Bedrooms: 

None 

1 

2 

3  Of  more 

Persons: 

1  person 22,860 

2  persons 43.331 

3  and  4  persons 41,529 

5  persons 6,392 

6  persons  or  mote. 2, 455 

Median (2.3) 

Persons  per  room: 

0.50  or  less 

0.51  to  1.0 

1.01  to  1.50 

1.51  or  more — 

Stories  in  structure  and  elevatar: 

lto3sto»ies_ 14,898 

4  to  6  stories 23,  CK 

With  elevator 21,404 

Walkup 2.201 

7tol2sto«ies 13,352 

13  stories  or  more 63,777 


38 

174 

445 

923 

1,430 

(5.4) 


76 
1,456 
2.310 
3,476 
1,104 
(4.6) 


2,130 62 

36,784         375  2,293 

50,096         924  3,433 

26,622     1,711  2,886 


261 
652 
1,440 
441 
216 
(3.3) 


659 

2,079 

4,626 

723 

335 

(3.1) 


52,056  1.926  2,205 

CO,  546  1,766  5,683 

3,399  94  466 

566  24  68 


3,010     8.674 


81 
235 
352 
266 
246 
(4.3) 

39 
281 
432 
339 

227 

495 

356 

82 

20 

(2.2) 

617 

492 

48 

23 

645 
446 
147 
299 


206 

613 

1.037 

1,026 

1,441 

(4.8) 

166 
1,029 
1,534 
1,454 

1,016 

1,436 

1.464 

233 

174 

(2.3) 

2.520 

1,645 

130 

28 

1,256 
1,678 
754 
924 
417 
832 


496 

4,056 

2.669 

26,587 

4.106 

33.485 

1.893 

13,580 

3,689 

9,071 

(4.3) 

(3.9) 

102 

1.761 

3,245 

29.561 

5,073 

38,700 

4,071 

16, 161 

2,776 

17,921 

4,809 

33,860 

4,127 

29. 516 

816 

4,097 

325 

1.385 

(2.3) 

(2.3) 

7.253  38.335 

5,200  45,760 

328  2, 333 

72  351 


463 
6,307 
5,668 

639 
2,418 
3,303 


850 
15. 174 
14,835 

339 
10,517 
59,642 


June 


20  y  197  Jf 


$4,000 

to 

{4,999 


$5,000 

to 

$5,999 


$6,000 

to 

$6,999 


$7,000 

to 

$9,999 


1,572 

1,256 

156 

160 


1,432 

264 

27 

340 

642 

7 

106 

21 

25 

3,616 

3,466 

150 


2,479 

1,780 

397 

295 

7  . 

2,364 

541 

66 

468 

1,060 

13 

155 

33 

28 

4,344 

4,201 

143 


3,564 

2,510 

633 

421 


3,507 

846 

143 

586 

1,479 

43 

280 

76 

54 


833 
579 
254 


14,200 

9,281 

3.159 

1,754 

6  . 

13,760 

3,562 

556 

2.028 

6,217 

180 

743 

342 

132 

17.189 

16,488 

701 


$10,000 

to 

$14,999 


24.  774 
15. 832 
6,006 
2.936 


$15,000 

to 

$24, 999 


$  !5,  COO 

c  r  more 


23.226 
14.667 
5.392 
3.167 


24, 281 

8,434 

1,062 

2.529 

10. 005 

424 

1,192 

494 

141 

27, 937 

26,096 

1,841 


22,804 

8,572 

1,020 

1.995 

8,574 

706 

1,164 

490 

283 

25,846 

23, 740 

2,106 


5, 234 
8, 131 
1,485 
5,591 
27 

14.845 
4,379 

861 
1,622 
3,742 

405 
1.696 
1,673 

467 

17,697 
6,645 
1,052 


3,157 

421 

38 


3,605 

681 

58 


3,828 
946 

59 


14,250 

2,693 

246 


24, 041 

3,566 

330 


23,284 

2,378 

184 


17,190 
468 
39 


USING  UNITS:  1970  SMSA'S  WITH  10,000  OR  MORE  CO-OPS  AN(  CONDOMINIUMS 
(iercent,  median,  etc.)  and  meaning  of  symbols,  see  text) 


lew  York.  N.Y. 


Total     I  unit 


2  to  4 
units 


5  to  9  10  to  1< 
units      unit! 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  8,  1973) 

BACKCniOTTND  INFOKMATIOM  ON  CONDOMINTDMS 

ComxjMiNrDM  Plan  Desesves  Deliberatiok 
(By  Dorothea  M.  Brooks) 

Nrw  ToRK. — Condominium.  Not  so  long 
ago  It  was  something  you  looked  up  in  the 
dictionary:  "Individual  ownership  of  a  unit 
In  a  multi-\mit  structure:  a  unit  so  owned." 

Today,  it's  a  household  word.  What's  more, 
an  Increasing  number  of  households  are  con- 
dominiums. 

New  condominium  units  offered  for  sale 
this  year  are  expected  to  account  for  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  new 
dwellings — perhaps  as  high  as  58  per  cent. 
As  recently  as  1970,  condominiums  accounted 
for  only  11  per  cent  of  new  home  sales. 

The  condominium  boom  mirrors  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  composition  oi  American 
society.  The  groups  most  attracted  to  con- 
dominiums— younger  buyers  and  senior  clt- 
li-.ens — now  comprise  55  per  cent  of  our  pop- 
ulation. 


tre  Ids 


Unlike  some  housing 
condominiums    did    not 
slowly    gaining    popularity 
Robert  W.  Gaber,  president 
gage  Co.,  San  Francisco,  "ar 
mand  reached,  almost 
portions." 

Would-be  owners  are 
dominiums   in   all   forms: 
cluster  homes 
den-type  low-rise  and  high 

There   is   a   growing 
rental   apartments   to 
involves   rehabilitation   of 
buildings,  helping  to  renew 
Ing  neigblX)rhoods  and  to 
for  inner-city  housing  in 
of  the  conversions  also  inv 
modern  apartment  buildingi 
tie  or  no  renovation. 

Price  and  geographical  lotation, 
are  important  conslderatioi  ,s 
and  often  a  deciding  factor 


apartments  —both 


trei  a 


Year  si  ucture  built: 

19  9  to  March  1970 

19  5  to  1968 

19  010  1964 

19  0  to  1959 

1919  or  earlier 

HouseMold  composition: 

2-er-more-person    house- 

lolds 

Male  head,  wife  pres- 
ent, no  nonretatives. 
Under  25  years... 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over. 

Other  male  head 

Under  65  years... 
65  years  and  over. 

Female  head 

Under  65  years... 
65  years  and  over. 

l^)erson  households 

Under  65  years 

65  years  and  over 

Residence  of  head  in  1970: 

lifide  SMSA'S 

In  central  cities 

Not  in  central  cities.. 

0  tside  SMSA'S 

Race  c  head: 

Wiite 

N  gro. 

01  ler  races 


3.912 
19, 133 
35,829 
33,852 
23, 841 


133 
969 
322 
£52 
934 


55 

164 

410 

5,641 

2,152 


103 
174 
23 
178 
702 


1! 

471 

35 

70 

2,77: 


93,707     2,749     7.763        953     3,30     10,077     68.858 


78,594 

2,353 

1,191 

25 

8,859 

531 

12,976 

505 

39, 625 

1,079 

15,943 

213 

5,707 

143 

4,400 

119 

1,307 

24 

9,406 

253 

7,326 

226 

2,080 

27 

22,860 

2bl 

12,385 

188 

10. 475 

73 

7.011        691     2,49; 
88 51 

38> 
40' 

1,08; 
561 
35) 
26 
9 
45 
251 
201 

1,01 1 
491 
52  1 


116.567 

109, 526 

7,041 


3,010 
1,859 
1,151 


898 

1,470 

3,926 

629 

222 

185 

37 

530 

452 

78 

659 

360 

299 

8,422 

7,470 

952 


128 
143 
288 
132 
89 
89 


173 
122 
51 
227 
139 


,180 
693 
487 


.32  1 
,44 
87  I 


102.984 

12,441 

1,142 


2,792 

207 

11 


7,981 

410 

31 


974 
206 


3,97 
31  t 


of  the  past, 

efnerge    quietly — 

"Instead,"   says 

of  Conco  Mort- 

exploslon  of  de- 

overAlght,  boom  pro- 


rusl  ling  to  buy  con- 
townhouses   and 
the   gar- 
Ises. 

of  converting 

This 

Dlder,  run-down 

nany  deteriorat- 

t  the  demand 

areas.  Many 

live  newer,  more 

that  require  lit- 


ccde 


coni  ominiums. 


I  leet 


s  >me 


of  course, 

for  all  buyers, 

is  the  minimum 


of  time-consuming  malntenaDfe 
the  condominium. 

On  principle,   the  concept 
commend  it.  In  many  ways  It 
dominimum  owner  the  equivalent 
family  home  ownership.  He 
nanciug,  to  a  degree,  to  his  ofvn 
an  equity  Interest  which 
a  measure  of  inflation  protection 
tax  advantages  of  private  horns 
tax  and  interest  deductions, 
tax  on  gain  on  sale  within 
long-term    capital    gain 
deferment  is  not  available, 
the  absolute  owner.  And,  If  he 
rent  and  take  depreciation 
any  other  landlord. 

As  with  most  things,  however, 
minium  form  of  ownership 
drawbacks  and  pitfalls.  As 
purchase,  it  requires  an  alert 
of  the  cons  as  well  as  the  pros. 

Prom  the  Institute  for 
a  New  York  City  publisher  of 


Bus!  less 


Median 
(dollars) 


13,900 
13.400 
13,400 
19. 300 


13.900 

14,600 

14.800 

12.100 

13,000 

17,  800 

IS,  lOo 

25,000+ 

19,500 

12,400 
12,200 
14, 000 


12, 700 
10, 300 
9,800 


20  to  49    50  units 
units    or  more 


127 

453 

1,048 

4,762 

6,463 


3,475 
16.903 
33,669 
21,915 
10.817 


7,818 

130 

748 

1,076 

4,206 

1.658 

1,063 

818 

245 

1,196 

788 

408 

2,776 

1,365 

1,411 

12.853 

12,042 

811 


58, 227 

889 

6,171 

9,375 

29, 041 

12,751 
3.836 
2,928 
908 
6,795 
5,479 
1,316 

17,921 
9,840 
8,081 

86,779 

84.015 

2.764 


12,078 

689 

86 


75,188 

10,616 

975 


reqtilred  by 


has   much   to 

Jives  the  con- 

of  single 

tailor  the  fi- 

needs;  has 

to  give  him 

and  gets  the 

ownership — 

deferment'  of 

limits,  and 

if    tax 

Normally,  he  is 

wants,  he  can 

deductions  like 


trea  iment 


li 
wth 


the  condo- 

not  without 

any  home 

buyer,  aware 


Planning, 
financial  and 
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real  estate  planning  Information,  comes  a 
checklist  of  some  of  the  key  items  the  po- 
tential buyer  of  a  condominium  shotild  b« 
aware  of: 

lease  of  land.  In  many  cases,  the  developer 
will  retain  ownership  of  the  land  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.  He  may  thus  collect  rent  for 
both  from  the  condomluiuju  owners  for  long- 
er periods — such  as  99  years  or  possibly  more. 
The  rent  may  be  way  out  of  line. 

For  example,  recreational  facilities  which 
cost  $500,000  to  build  may  be  leased  for 
$150,000  a  year.  Because  of  this,  the  eondo- 
minlimi  owner  may  be  paying  $50  or  more  per 
month  over  his  normal  maintenance  ex- 
penses. Some  developers  write  the  lease  into 
the  deed  as  a  mechanic's  lien  with  the  idea  of 
getting  priority  for  themselves  over  the  Hen 
of  the  mortgage. 

Maintenance  costs.  The  estimate  given 
prospective  purchasers  may  be  very  low.  The 
developer  may  be  able  to  defer  costs  while 
he's  around.  When  he  leaves,  the  actual  costs 
show  up. 

Renting.  Possibility  of  renting  unit  often 
is  used  as  an  inducement  to  purchase.  Glow- 
ing rent  estimates  are  made.  They  neglect 
to  take  account  of  the  actual  market,  rental 
commission,  screening  fees,  the  IRS  limita- 
tions on  tax  deductions,  the  fix-up  expenses 
and  other  factors.  Taken  Into  account,  all 
these  things  might  require  a  rent  far  larger 
than  the  market  would  support. 

Construction.  The  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems may  be  inadequate.  The  plumbing  may 
not  live  up  to  expectations.  Sound-prooflng 
may  be  thin.  Room  sizes  may  be  smaller  than 
the  sale  floor  plans  showed.  The  same  may  be 
true  of  parking  spaces. 

Voting  control.  The  developer  often  will 
keep  voting  control  of  the  management 
board  of  the  project  until  all  units  are  sold. 
This  control  serves  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
assuring  proper  (^)eratlon  and  maintenance 
while  the  units  are  being  sold.  The  danger 
Is  if  there's  no  time  limit  on  the  developer's 
contzx)!  and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  sell  the 
units,  he  may  be  able  to  lower  prices  or  start 
renting.  That,  of  course,  is  not  good  iat  the 
unit  owners.  To  guard  Eigskinst  this,  the  de- 
veloper's control  should  be  limited,  especially 
the  time  element,  which  should  be  no  more 
than  two  years  at  the  outside. 

Control  of  Utilities.  In  some  projects,  the 
developer  will  ctmtlnue  to  control  gas  and 
electricity,  water  and  sewers,  and  other  utili- 
ties. This  is  to  be  avoided  as  unit  own««  are 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  uncontrolled  rates  and 
poor  performance  without  effective  remedy. 
Growth  of  project.  Sometimes  the  devel- 
oper plana  to  add  more  to  the  project  In 
some  undefined  way.  He  might  build  so  many 
additional  units  that  planned  recreational 
faculties  may  prove  inadequate.  Also,  the 
comfort  and  valtie  of  the  orliginal  units  may 
be  adversely  ailected  by  the  sheer  increase 
in  size  and  nxunber  of  units  available. 

The  whole  character  of  a  community  may 
change.  What  starts  out  as  a  townhouse  com- 
mnnlty  may  later  have  high-rise  ^>artments 
added,  creating  all  sorts  of  problems  for  the 
Mlglnal  owners — tran^xntatlon,  schools, 
Shopping,  traffic,  pollution,  view  obetruc- 
tlon  .  .  . 

Management  contract.  Special  attention 
should  be  pcdd  to  any  management  contract 
a  devel(q>er  may  retain.  Such  a  c(»itract,  for 
example,  may  give  him  an  exclusive  on  the 
sale  or  lease  of  units  by  the  ccmdixninium 
owners  at  standard  commission  rates  or  per- 
mit insurance  deals  and  the  placing  of  repair 
and  maintenance  contracts  and  orders  for 
work  with  affiliated  or  related  outfits.  These 
management  contracts  usually  are  put  to- 
gether befcan  any  units  have  been  sold. 
There's  no  bargaining  or  negotiation.  And 
they  eould  tie  down  the  unit  owner*  for 
years. 

CJondomlnium  Is  a  good  way  of  life  tat  In- 
creasing numbers  of  families,  but,  as  with 
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any  other  major  purchase,  it's  "Caveat  Emp- 
tor," let  the  buyer  beware — and  be  informed! 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  26,  1974] 
The  CoNDOMTNnru  Boojc:  New  Hottsiko 
Trend  Upsets  Old  Life  Styles 
(By  ThCMna6  W.  Lippman) 
For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  find- 
ing a  place  to  live  In  the  Washlnigrt^n  metro- 
politan area  is  a  radically  different  process 
from  what  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago. 

A  new  kind  of  housing,  the  condominium, 
has  come  from  out  of  nowhere  to  tsike  a  big 
and  growing  share  of  the  housing  market. 
A  change  that  is  sure  to  be  striking,  but  Is 
still  only  dimly  perceived  and  little  under- 
stood, is  coming  to  this  community. 

About  40,000  condominium  dwellings  will 
go  on  sale  in  the  area  this  year.  About  half 
are'  newly  built.  The  other  half  used  to  be 
rental  apartments,  but  are  being  taken  out 
of  the  rental  market  and  sold. 

Not  only  are  existing  rental  apartments 
being  converted  to  condominiums  at  a  rapid 
rate,  but  the  number  of  new  apartments 
being  built  for  rent  to  an  expanding  popu- 
lation is  dwindling.  Throughout  the  late 
1960s  and  until  about  two  years  ago,  new 
apartments  for  rent  were  coming  onto  the 
Washington  market  at  a  rate  of  about  18,000 
a  year.  This  year  the  figure  Is  expected  to  be 
6,000  at  the  most. 

Aside  from  rental  apartments,  the  smallest 
category  of  housing  now  In  production  In 
the  Washington  area  is  the  single  family 
home.  In  the  1960's,  these  represented  more 
than  half  of  all  housing  units,  sale  or  rental, 
that  were  buUt  here.  Now  they  represent 
perhaps  25  percent  of  housing  production, 
and  the  figure  is  declining,  as  sewer-hookvq) 
moraUMiums,  gasoline  shortages,  high  con- 
struction costs  and  tight  money  take  their 
toll.  Housing  production  Itaelf,  of  all  types, 
is  declining,  except  in  Alexandria,  as  devel- 
opers encoiinter  zoning  restrictions,  and  vast 
stretches  of  open  land  are  put  off  limits  to 
construction  because  of  sewage  prol^lems — 
but  the  area's  population  continues  to 
Increase. 

These  numbers,  obtained  from  a  variety  of 
sources  in  the  housing  Industry  and  local 
governments,  only  begin  to  tell  tiie  story  of 
the  change  in  Washington's  traditional  way 
of  bousing  Its  people.  Most  persons  who  will 
buy  a  newly  built  residence  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  this  year  and  next  will  buy  condo- 
miniums, and  a  steadily  increasing  percent- 
age of  the  resale  market  will  aJso  be  condo- 
miniums. 

The  longstanding  system  In  which  tran- 
sient residents,  single  people,  yoting  couples 
and  the  elderly  lived  in  rental  apartnients 
while  families  lived  in  single-family  h<»nes, 
appears  to  be  changing  beyond  recall.  The 
condominium  Is  a  symptom,  not  a  cause,  of 
the  change. 

"In  the  next  five  years,"  said  William 
Regardle,  an  aitalyst  of  housing  data  who 
operates  his  own  statistical  service  for  the 
Industry,  "yon  will  see  more  profound 
changes  in  the  way  people  live  than  In  the 
previous  150  years." 

Other  sources  Intwvlewed  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  articles — lawyers,  politicians, 
builders,  home  buyers,  realtors — said  the 
same  thing  In  less  apocalyptic  terms.  In 
general  they  agreed  that  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  ranging  from  zoning  policy  to  high 
lumber  prices,  the  condominltun  is  going  to 
take  a  large,  perh{4>s  dominant,  share  of  a 
tightening  market. 

More  and  more  the  "starter  home,"  the 
first  house  piurchaaed  by  a  young  family.  Is 
not  a  house  at  all  but  a  condominium  apart- 
ment, because  that  little  three-bedroom 
rambler  Is  priced  out  of  reach. 

And  the  last  home  for  many  of  the  elderly 
is  now  a  condominium  too,  because  the  rent- 
al units  where  they  live  are  being  converted. 


Ever  larger  numbers  of  the  people  who  now 
live  in  the  area's  450,000  apairtments  will 
have  to  buy  or  move,  with  fewer  rental  units 
to  move  to,  industry  analysts  say. 

No  one  seems  to  know  what  this  will  mean 
for  the  Washington  area  five  or  10  years 
from  now.  IMre  predictions  and  oS-the-cufl 
speculation  abound,  but  no  governmental, 
volunteer  or  Industry  planning  stafi  appears 
to  have  made  any  long-range  analysis  of 
how  these  changes  are  gcdng  to  affect  the 
life  of  the  community,  or  whether  they  are 
good  or  bad. 

Because  it  Is  so  new  and  still  represents 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  area's  total  hous- 
ing stock,  the  condominium  is  unfamllar  to 
xaost  Washingtonlans,  though  it  Is  com- 
mon In  Europe  and  South  America  and  orig- 
inated in  ancient  Rome.  The  word  Itself  is 
Latin,  \ised  to  describe  the  concept  of  Joint 
property  ownership  in  Roman  law. 

A  X5S.  Deptu'tment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  pamphlet  gives  this  definition: 
"In  a  condominium,  an  individual  owns 
separately  one  or  more  dwelling  units  in  a 
multi-unit  project.  He  and  the  owners  of  the 
other  units  have  an  vmdivided  interest  In  the 
common  area  and  facilities  that  serve  the 
project.  The  common  areas  include  such  ele- 
ments as  land,  roofs,  floors,  main  walls,  stair- 
ways, lobbies,  halls,  parking  space,  and  com- 
munity and  commercial  facilities." 

In  sununary  the  buyer  owns  his  apart- 
ment. He  and  the  other  owners  Jointly  own 
the  rest  of  the  development  and  have  Joint 
responsibility  for  maintaining  it. 

There  are  also  condominium  town  hoxise 
developments,  in  which  each  unit  is  owned 
individually  and  the  grounds  and  recreation 
areas  are  owned  Jointly.  These  differ  from, 
traditional  town  houses  only  in  small  ways. 
The  real  Impact  of  the  condominium  phe- 
nomenon Is  being  felt  among  apartment 
dwellers. 

Well  over  10  per  cent  of  all  apartments  In 
the  Washington  area  may  be  condominlimis 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  with  the  trend  ac- 
celerating. Almost  alt  new  apartments  are 
condominitims,  rather  than  rentals.  One  of 
the  few  new  rental  projects,  a  high-rise  in 
Prince  George's  County,  advertises  Itself  as 
"the  apartment  you  don't  have  to  buy.' 

'What  this  means  is  that  ever-increasing 
niunbers  of  people  who  want  apartments 
to  rent  are  being  forced  either  to  buy  apart- 
ments instead  or  find  some  other  form  of 
housing — nobody  seems  quite  sure  what  that 
might  be.  The  simultaneous  decline  in  pro- 
duction of  single-family  homes,  added  to  the 
skyrocketing  prices  of  both  new  and  exist- 
ing houses,  means  that  ever-Increasing  num- 
bers of  pe<^)le  who  want  to  buy  are  buying 
condominiums  instead  of  traditional  houses. 
People  Interviewed  i<x  theee  articles  about 
their  IwnMlxig  situation  sounded  as  If  they 
had  all  memorized  the  same  line— "we  want- 
ed a  house,  but  there  was  no  way  we  could 
buy  one."  They  bought  condominiums  in- 
stead. 

A  whole  new  group  of  condomlnnm  special- 
ists has  sprung  up  In  the  legal,  financial  and 
real  estate  professions  as  demands  for  their 
advice  come  in  from  developers  and  buyers 
to  whom  the  whole  idea  is  still  a  novrity. 
These  experts  themselves  are  still  learning, 
trying  to  keep  p«u»  with  a  burst  of  con- 
dominium control  laws  from  state  and  coun- 
ty legislatures,  landmark  rulings  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the  first  trickle 
of  court  cases  that  will  shape  condomlnitun 
law. 

"If  I'm  an  expert,"  said  Devln  J.  Doolan, 
a  Montgomery  County  legislator  who  as  a 
lawyer  has  represented  both  developers  and 
buyers  of  oondf>mln1ums,  "It's  because  In  the 
cotintry  of  the  blind,  the  one-eyed  man  Is 
king." 

The  1961  National  Housing  Act  authorized 
the  Federal  WfiiiBtng  Administration  to  insure 
mortgag«s  am  conrtnmtnlums,  but  only  In 
states    where    condominium    develi^ments 
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were  specifically  recognized  and  authorized 
by  law.  At  the  time,  only  Puerto  Rico  bad 
such  legislation,  although  a  few  condomin- 
iums existed  elsewhere,  but  by  1968  all  60 
states  and  the  District  ot  Colvunbla  bad 
adopted  similar  meas\ires. 

This  year,  according  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Biillders,  they  will  account 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  all  housing  units  sold 
In  the  coun^.  In  the  cities,  the  Impact  Is 
even  g^^ater — a  HUD  survey  estimated  that 
In  25  major  metropolitan  areas,  about  half 
of  all  new  units  being  built  for  sale  in  1973 
were  condominiums.  The  Impact  Is  being  felt 
especially  strongly  in  Wasbmgton  because 
condomlDlums  are  being  built  Instead  of, 
rather  than  in  addition  to,  the  traditional 
kinds  of  housing. 

There  are  dozens  of  reasons  for  the  con- 
dominium boom  here,  but  the  principal  ones 
seem  to  b«  these,  according  to  persons 
Scnowledgeable  about  the  industry : 

The  single  family  hc»ne  remains  the  most 


desired  form  of  dwelling  but  It  Is  also  the 
most  expensive  and  the  least  efficient  in 
terms  of  land  use  and  energy.  It  costs  so 
much  to  buUd  one  that  th*  minimum  selling 
price  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  a  small 
segment  of  the  popvUation,  and  the  decline 
of  subdivision  building  In  the  suburbs  can 
only  increase  the  prices  al  the  houses  that 
do  get  built. 

The  prices  of  existing  houses  are  also  In- 
creasing by  as  much  as  9  per  cent  a  year 
as  demand  outstrips  supply  and  inflation 
contmues.  As  a  result,  mantr  people  who  want 
to  buy  homes,  such  as  ydung  families,  are 
t\u-nmg  to  condominlxuni , 
provide  spacious  yards  or 
generally  provide  the  sami!  tax  benefits  and 
protection  against  inflation  that  home 
ownership  does. 

A  two-bedroom  condomliilum  in  an  attrac 
tlve    neighborhood,     com{)lete 
munlty  pool  and  other 
available  for  $20,000  less 


which  may  not 
seclusion  but  do 


with  com- 
racllltles,  may  be 
ihan  a  traditional 


three-bedroom  home  neai  by. 


Efficiency 


Jurisdiction 


Units 


Price 


District  ot  Cdurnbi* 0 rr---i-- 

Meundria 45           J25.078 

Arlington  County - 0 ;;-:;:- 

Fairfjx  County 56            25,950 

Montgomery  County... 0 

Prince  Georges  County O 


Note:  Average  prices  l»sed  on  a  sample  of  7,047  units  in  31  projects. 

Source:  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  lovernments. 


In  the  suburbs,  they  range  from  Tyler 
Gardens,  a  blue-collar  garden  apartment  de- 
velopment In  Falls  Church  to  high  rises  In 
Bethesda  with  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts 
and  doormen. 

There  Is  a  similar  range  among  new  devel- 
opments, some  apartments  are  available  for 
as  little  as  about  $17,000  in  Prince  George's 
County  while  there  U  a  project  in  Foggy 
Bottom  where  prices  start  at  more  than 
•135,000.  Nor  are  they  limited  to  the  District 
and  the  close-in  suburbs — there  are  condo- 
miniums in  Gaithersburg,  in  Columbia,  in 
Manassas. 

They  have  the  same  kinds  of  gimmicky 
names  that  developers  everywhere  love,  like 
"Cherrywood"  or  "The  Representative,"  and 
generally  are  advertised  in  the  same  way  as 
traditional  subdivisions,  with  emphasis  on 
ownership,  on  tax  deductions,  on  the  com- 
munal recreation  facilities — In  some  of  the 
promotional  material,  the  word  "apartment" 
never  appears  at  all.  As  with  any  other  kind 
of  housing,  some  are  well-built,  others  are 
not;  some  projects  are  selling  briskly,  others 
are  not. 

Yet  the  buying  public  U  only  l>eginning 
to  understand  the  potential  pitfalls  of  con- 
domlnlvmi  ownership,  and  the  community 
at  large  Is  only  beginning  to  think  about 
what  the  trend  to  condominium  development 
is  going  to  mean  for  the  future  of  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

"There  Is  a  normal  life  cycle  of  housing," 
said  John  T.  CNeUl,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Apartment  and  Office  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Washington. 

"Housing  of  four  kinds — single  family, 
town  houses,  rental  apartments  and  con- 
dominiums— comes  on  stream,  lives  40  to 
60  years,  becomes  physically  or  economically 
obsolete,  and  is  replaced.  That  cycle  U  all 
screwed  up  here.  You've  essentially  toppled 
the  front  end.  except  for  condos." 

But,  O'Neill  said,  "The  demand  for  rental 
housing  has  not  changed.  We  have  a  39  or 
40  per  cent  turnover  In  the  units  of  this 
association's  members  every  year.  The  other 
60  per  cent  are  your  permanent  renters.  They 
are  going  to  be  forced  to  buy.  Those  who  are 
going  to  be  hurt  are  the  new  family  forma- 


As  for  the  apartment  market,  owners  of 
existing  rental  buildings  sa^y  they  cannot 
continue  to  make  a  profit  because  of  sky- 
rocketing utility  and  maintenance  costs, 
coupled  wltb  rent  control.  The  builders  of 
new  apartments  say  that  it  costs  so  much  to 
build  them,  and  the  Interest  rates  on  their 
long-term  financing  are  so  Ihlgh,  that  the 
rents  would  be  prohibitive.  Sp  they  too  tiu-n 
to  condominiums,  which  are  thus  gobbling 
up  a  large  share  of  the  residential  market. 

As  with  single-family  hdmes,  the  con- 
dominium concept  covers  a  wide  variety  of 
housing  and  a  wide  range  at  prices.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  formeil  rental  projects 
that  have  been  or  are  beingj  converted  into 
condominiums  range  from  palrfax  Village, 
a  prewar  garden  development  in  Anacoetla, 
to  stately  Ivuniry  building^  along  upper 
Massachusetts  and  Conne  itlcut  Avenues 
where  some  apartments  &»st  more  than 
$100,000. 


1  bedroom 


2  bedroom 


Units 


Price 


Units 


Price 


46 
993 
120 
450 
445 
454 


$92,043 
34,595 
41, 917 
32,415 
35,254 
29,585 


107 
1,055 
162 
845 
760 
488 


V38,600 
43,207 
57, 530 
38,234 
42,585 
34,394 


tlons,  the  young  couples  ^  'ho  need  an  apart- 
ment, the  ptnre  tenants  who  want  two-  or 
three-year  rentals,"  O'NeCl  said.  "You  take 
that  man  who  gets  assltfied  to  a  two-year 
tour  at  the  Pentagon,  hehl  be  up  the  creek 
in  a  couple  of  years."         j 

O'Neill,  who  speaks  for  most  area  land- 
lords, said  that  if  restrictive  zoning  laws 
and  "no-growth"  policies  In  the  suburbs 
continue  to  reduce  housing  construction,  "A 
few  years  from  now  we'll  be  sitting  around 
and  asking,  my  god  wl^t  have  we  done? 
We'll  be  offering  incentlvfes  to  developers  to 
build  rental  housing."       | 

G.  V.  (Mike)  Brennelnan,  president  of 
Brenneman  Associates,  a  realty  firm  that 
deals  In  the  resale  of  condominiums,  said 
there  is  "no  end  in  sight  to  the  pressures  on 
the  landlords,  or  to  the  desire  to  own,  or  to 
Infiatlon.  The  trend  to  condomlnliuns  can 
only  accelerate,"  with  stbl-unknown  conse- 
quences for  the  long-rapge  future  of  the 
community.  I 

"What  other  choice  Is  there?"  asked  Bruce 
Steele,  a  housing  analyst!  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Council  of  Governments. 
"No  single-family  homes  irtll  be  built  for  less 
than  $60,000  next  year,  unless  you're  really 
out  In  the  fringe  areas.  Efen  town  houses  are 
over  $40,000,  and  there  Is  still  a  high  demand 
for  home  ownership,  so  What  Is  the  choice? 
"This  Is  the  only  metropolitan  area  in  the 
top  10  with  a  real  positive  growth  rate  over 
the  past  three  years.  There  Is  an  extremely 
high  rate  of  household  formation,  partly  due 
to  the  maturing  of  postwar  babies  and  partly 
due  to  marriage  among  people  who  came  here 
as  singles.  This  area  has  a  large  percentage  of 
middle-class  people  and  Is  less  prone  to  re- 
cession because  the  government  is  the  prin- 
cipal employer.  Add  this  pressure  for  hous- 
ing to  development  restrictions  and  sewer 
hookup  moratoriums  and  the  prices  respond 
to  economic  forces." 

Charles  Jay  Pllzer,  a  Ikwyer  who  has  spe- 
cialized In  condomlnlui|i  work,  said.  It's  a 
concept  whose  time  has] arrived.  We're  run- 
ning out  of  resources  and  land.  The  Indi- 
vidual home  has  been  the  ideal,  and  the 
zoning  laws  based  on  th^t  are  very  conserva- 
tive, but  they  don't  re  Uy  provide  for  de- 


3  bedroom 


Unite 


Price 


11 
193 

IS 
418 
253 
128 


$183,636 
50,548 
72,760 
35,786 
45,440 
35, 318 


velopment.  The  city  Is  grow  ng  and  a  lot  of 
people  wUl  Just  have  to  buj ." 

The  Implication  of  these  remarks  Is  that 
condominiums  which  come  dloser  than  other 
forms  of  hoxising  to  combining  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  multlfamlly  living  with  the 
economic  benefits  of  home  ownership,  will 
continue  to  take  a  larger  share  of  the  market. 
The  Idea  that  the  bubble  will  burst,  the  old 
ways  return  when  the  bottom  drops  out.  Is 
mentioned,  but  not  taken  perlously. 

Condominium  promoters  argue  that  be- 
cause down  payments  are  low,  part  of  the 
monthly  costs  are  tax-de*ictlble  and  ap- 
preciation Is  rapid.  It  doesn'ts  really  cost  much 
more  to  buy  a  condominium  than  It  does  to 
rent  the  equivalent  apartment — and  there- 
fore there  Is  little  real  hardship  even  for 
transients  or  the  elderly  who  would  prefer 
to  rent.  | 

Condominium  resale  valines  are,  however, 
largely  untested.  Ownership  reduces  mobility 
In  ways  that  many  people  Idon't  want.  And 
persons  In  the  lower  Income  brackets  are 
still  "effectively  frozen  ouli"  of  the  market 
for  ownership,  as  Stelle  put  Jt.  "It's  the  lower 
and  moderate  Income  pers«is  like  the  mili- 
tary are  being  hxirt"  aa  lower  priced  apart- 
ments, as  well  as  luxury  *nlts,  are  turned 
Into  condominlxims. 

It  Is  perhaps  the  elderly  who  are  being 
hit  the  hardest  by  the  conversion  of  existing 
apartments  to  ownership  :  units,  e^eclally 
In  upper  Northwest  Washiagton  where  doz- 
ens of  buildings  with  high  percentages  of 
elderly  residents  are  being  changed  over. 

On  the  Connecticut  Avenue  bvis  or  at  the 
supermarkets,  wherever  th*  elderly  congre- 
gate, the  conversation  Is  ^f  condominiums 
and  the  fear  that  It  wUl  b^pen  to  them. 

Because  many  of  them  h(ave  fixed,  limited 
Incomes  and  are  living  at  t#ie  limits  of  their 
budgets  already,  any  sudden  increase  in  their 
monthly  costs  Is  a  severe  hi  rdshlp.  If  not  out 
of  the  question.  Because  no  new  rental  hous- 
ing that  they  can  afford  Is  being  built,  they 
are  competing  with  each  o  her  for  a  shrink- 
ing supply  of  apartments.  Many  planners  and 
economic  analysts  believe  they  will  be  forced 
Into  apartment -sharing  as    " 


make  ends  meet — a  practlc  b  common  among 


the  only  way  to 
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young  single  people,  but  less  palatable  to 
elderly  persons  living  with  years  of  memories 
and  accumulations  of  possessions. 

As  a  matter  of  economics,  many  of  the  el- 
derly and  low-Income  persons  displaced  by 
conversions  were  living  In  places  that  would 
have  been  beyond  their  means  If  the  rents 
had  not  been  unreallstlcally  low  for  some 
reason — perhaps  the  landlord  had  owned  the 
buUdlng  so  long  that  he  had  no  mortgage  so 
he  could  keep  the  rents  down. 

Reality  Is  catching  up  with  those  tenants. 
There  comes  a  point  where  the  building  must 
be  renovated  or  It  starts  to  fall  apart;  wheth- 
er It  Is  kept  as  rental  units  after  renovation, 
or  sold  as  condominiums,  the  costs  of  the 
work  are  going  to  be  paid  by  the  residents, 
and  that  means  rising  prices. 

The  best  publicized  recent  example  of  this 
was  the  building  at  3100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,  across  from  the  zoo,  where  there  was 
a  large  concentration  of  low-Income  people, 
many  of  them  Spanish-speaking.  They  were 
living  In  one  of  the  city's  most  desirable 
neighborhoods,  and  no  amount  of  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Cleveland  Park  Citizens 
Association  could  prevent  their  being  forced 
out  when  the  building  was  renovated  and 
converted. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  hardship  for 
those  who  do  lose  their  apartments  can  be 
severe,  but  it  is  unmeasured.  No  one  has  done 
a  comprehensive  study  of  what  happens  to 
people  displaced  by  conversions — ^they  Just 
seem  to  fade  into  the  community  somewhere. 
Paul  D.  Comanduras,  vice  president  for 
sales  of  Wills  &  Plank  Inc.,  which  Is  handling 
the  conversion  of  Tyler  Gardens  In  Palls 
Church,  and  they  did  their  best  to  mitigate 
the  displacement  problem  by  keeping  100  of 
the  480  apartments  available  for  rental  after 
renovation,  although  of  course  the  rents  will 
be  raised. 

Even  so,  he  said,  most  of  the  current  resi- 
dents will  have  to  leave. 

"Nobody,"  he  said.  "Is  meeting  bis  obliga- 
tion to  the  elderly.  A  lot  more  of  these  peo- 
ple would  have  been  able  to  stay  and  buy  If 
the  Interest  rate  were  8  per  cent  Instead 
of  9 — Just  that  much  difference  In  the 
monthly  payment  forced  them  out.  It's  the 
blue  collar  workers  who  dont  have  money 
In  the  bank  for  down  payments  who  are 
being  bit  the  hardest,  along  with  the  old 
people,  but  this  Is  the  way  It's  going  to  go." 

He  said  bis  firm  bad  "gone  tb»  extra 
mile"  to  cooperate  with  public  agencies  and 
community  groups  in  easing  the  transition 
at  Tyler  Gardens,  but  bad  found  no  solu- 
tions for  smne  of  the  displaced  residents. 

"What  Is  going  to  happen  to  our  old  peo- 
ple If  we  go  to  a  condominium  community?" 
Ira  Lechner  asked  rhetorically.  Lechner,  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
from  Arlington,  said  it  "became  clear  when 
Falrllngtott  South  went  that  all  of  Arlington 
was  going  to  go.  The  tenants  are  out,  we 
already  have  a  low  vacancy  rate,  rents  are 
going  up,  there's  no  way  •  •  •  Where  will 
our  transients  live?" 

I.echner  Is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  as  stated  by  O'Neill,  that  "politicians 
love  condos."  That  is  shwtband  for  the  argu- 
ment that  over  the  long  run,  a  municipality 
or  county  may  actually  benefit  from  having 
a  high  number  of  condominiums,  as  opposed 
to  rental  units. 

Tbey  bring  In  maie  tax  revenues  because 
they  are  assessed  at  a  higher  rate;  they  gen- 
erally attract,  or  are  tbougbt  to  attract,  the 
stable,  home-buying  persons  who  make  pil- 
lars of  the  community;  and  those  persons  In 
ttim,  having  higher  Incomes  than  apartment 
dwellers,  pay  more  Income  taxes.  If  an  own- 
ership community  Is  the  public  goal,  then 
condominiums  help  to  achieve  It. 

"Condomlnliuns  provide  a  third  alterna- 
tive in  bomlng — the  mtwdng  unk  between 
home  ownership  and  rental  apartments. 
They  served  an  unfilled  market  need."  said  a 


recent  study  prepared  by  the  Washington 
Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies. 

In  Fairfax  and  MtmtgMnery  counties,  for 
example,  the  most  expensive  Jurisdictions  in 
the  area.  It  is  possible  to  buy  a  two-bedro<wn 
condominium  for  as  little  as  $22,000,  which 
is  about  half  the  price  of  the  average  single- 
family  home. 

That  may  make  it  possible  for  the  teach- 
ers, policemen  and  other  middle-Income 
persons  in  those  counties  to  achieve  the 
home  ownership  that  would  have  been  be- 
yond them  if  the  condominiums  had  not 
been  created. 

Balanced  against  those  positive  factors  are 
the  Impact  on  the  elderly  and  the  transients 
and  the  poor,  and  on  neighborhoods  through- 
out the  area  that  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  changes. 

Two  months  ago,  Elizabeth  Shannon,  pres- 
ident of  the  Home  and  School  Association  at 
Ben  W.  Murch  Elementary  School,  36th  and 
Davenport  Streets  NW,  wrote  to  Mayor  Walter 
E.  Washington  about  the  conversion  of  a 
nearby  building  on  Connecticut  Avenue. 

She  wrote  of  people  being  "summarily 
ejected"  from  the  community,  of  the  blue 
collar  people  who  lived  there  and  ot  the 
elderly.  And  she  added: 

"The  eviction  of  the  tenants  will  also  cause 
a  school  problem.  Some  40  children  (who 
live  In  the  building)  go  to  Murch  Hemen- 
tary  School.  If  they  are  forced  to  move,  we 
shall  probably  lose  these  children.  They  are 
a  part  of  our  8cho<d  community.  They  are 
of  all  races,  ot  many  different  nationalities. 
Some  are  foreign  born.  They  bring  cultural 
diversity  to  the  school  and  add  to  all  the 
children's  educational  experience." 

Like  many  others,  she  warned  that  the 
city  "Is  on  Its  way  toward  becoming  a  com- 
munity of  the  affluent  and  the  very  poor," 
and  asked  the  mayor  to  "deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  sharply  Increased  speculation  in 
housing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
resultant  pitiful  himian  difficulties  and  dan- 
gerous sociological  changes." 

Citizens'  groups  and  tenants'  right  activ- 
ists who  oppose  eondlmlnlum  conversions 
tend  to  use  wca-ds  like  "speculation"  and 
"greed"  when  talking  about  the  developers. 
And  the  developers  respond  that  short- 
sighted, no-growth  policies,  imposed  by  peo- 
ple who  already  oiwn  homes,  made  the 
crunch  inevitable. 

The  Virginia  legislature  has  enacted  a 
major  new  condominium  law  that  provlses 
extensive  consumer  protection  for  buyers, 
attempts  to  cantrOl  and  slow  down  conver- 
sions, and  at  the  same  time  allows  the  biiUd- 
ers  of  new  condominiums  more  flexibility  In 
tbelr  planning  than  they  had  before. 

The  Maryland  legislature  has  pftnswl  a  sim- 
ilar but  lees  sweeping  measure,  and  both  the 
Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  County 
Councils  are  working  on  local  bills. 

In  the  District,  the  corporation  counsel's 
office  prepared  a  draft  of  a  proposed  condo- 
minium control  law  early  this  spring  and 
circulated  It  among  builders,  lawyers  and  fi- 
nancial Institutions  for  their  comments.  A 
revised  proposal  is  scheduled  to  go  before 
the  City  Council  for  bearings  In  the  near 
fut\ire. 

These  measures,  however,  address  them- 
selves mostly  to  holding  back  conversions 
and  to  providing  fuller  Information  to  pro- 
spective buyers.  They  do  not  address  the 
long-range  Implications  of  the  biggest  change 
in  this  community's  way  of  life  since  desegre- 
gation of  the  schools  two  decades  ago. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  27,  1974] 

CONDOMINIXTMS  BaiNG  BlGGKK  PROFITS 

(By  Thomas  W.  Llppmann) 
The  reason  developers  In  the  Washington 
area  are  building  more  and  more  condomin- 
iums and  fewer  single  family  homes  or  rental 
apartments  can  be  summed  up  In  one  word: 
money. 


That  also  explains  why  the  owners  of  an 
ever-Increasing  number  of  existing  rental 
apartments  are  converting  them  Into  condo- 
mmiums  for  sale. 

There  are  some  social  considerations  un- 
derlying the  revolutionary  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  Washington  area's  hous- 
mg  market.  But  what  it  really  comes  down 
to  Is  that  developers  can  get  better  returns 
on  their  capital,  with  fewer  headaches,  by 
going  into  condominiums  than  by  building 
the  other  kinds  of  housing  that  have  been 
the  traditional  mainstays  of  residential 
building  in  this  community. 

These  reasons  involve  land-use  policy  in 
the  suburbs,  the  energy  shortage,  the  high 
cost  of  borrowing  money,  skyrocketing  costs 
of  labor  and  materials,  rent  control,  and  the 
continuing  moratorium  on  sewer  line  hook- 
ups that  has  reduced  construction  in  the 
Maryland  suburban  counties  to  a  fraction 
of  what  It  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Housing  todustry  sources  and  analysts  of 
housing  matters  interviewed  for  these  articles 
agreed  that  even  If  any  one  or  a  numt>er  of 
those  conditions  would  change,  the  trend 
toward  condominiums  Is  probably  Irrevers- 
ible. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  landlords 
and  builders,  the  situation  In  general  Is  this: 
At  existing  apartment  buildings  where  the 
units  are  for  rent,  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  are  going  up  20  per  cent  a  year 
or  more,  the  tenants  are  organizing  to  de- 
mand better  service,  housing  inspectors  are 
cracking  down,  and  rents  either  are  or  soon 
will  be  frozen  by  rent  controls.  At  a  return 
of  only  3  or  4  per  cent  on  the  Investment 
dollar.  It  Just  Is  not  worth  It. 

For  tb/t  developer  of  new  housing,  con- 
struction costs  are  so  high,  financing  so  ex- 
pensive and  land  available  for  bulldmg  so 
scarce  that  any  apartments  be  built  would 
have  to  have  such  high  rents  that  few  people 
could  afford  them. 

In  addition,  the  proq>ectB  of  making  the 
sq>artment  building  a  satisfactory  long-term 
investment  are  slim  because  of  the  ejq^enslve 
loan  to  be  paid  off  and  the  rising  costs 
of  operation  and  maintenance.  So  why  not 
sell  the  units  at  a  profit.  Invest  the  money 
in  something  that  pays  a  hlgho-  return,  and 
let  the  mdlvidual  owners  worry  about  run- 
ning the  building? 

The  suspension  of  most  federal  bousing 
subsidiaries  last  year  cut  off  the  chief  source 
of  funds  and  guarantees  that  made  it  feasible 
to  build  rental  bousing  for  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  Income. 

Even  such  relatively  expensive  develop- 
ments as  the  apartments  In  Southwest  Wash- 
ington were  made  economically  feasible  be- 
cause the  cost  of  the  land  was  underwritten 
through  the  urban  renewal  process. 

Building  Industry  records  show  that  the 
last  muIti-famUy  bousing  development  for 
rental  that  was  built  entirely  with  private 
capital  in  the  District,  aside  from  a  few  lux- 
ury buildings,  was  completed  In  1968.  There 
are  about  2,000  moderately  priced  rental 
i4>artments  now  In  various  stages  of  plan- 
ning In  the  city  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment made  a  special  exception  to  the  sub- 
sidy freeze  in  an  effort  to  get  something 
built  for  the  1976  bicentennial  celebration, 
but  even  that  comnUtment  expires  June  30. 
As  for  single -family  homes,  they  are  still 
the  most  desired  form  of  dwelling,  but  build- 
ers say  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  put  one  on 
the  market  for  less  than  $46,000  and  difficult 
to  persuade  lending  Institutions  to  make 
mortgage  commitments  to  prospective  buy- 
ers. Thus  the  demand  is  outstripping  the 
supply,  further  boosting  the  upward  price 
spiral, 

"Inflation  has  made  the  cost  of  single- 
family  bousing  prohibitive,"  said  Joseph 
Homing,  president  of  HoRtlng  Bros.  Con- 
struction Co.  and  ot  tb*  IMtropoIltan  Wash- 
ington Builders'  Association.  "And  on  rental 
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units  you  Just  can't  make  the  numbers  come 
out.  Nobody  Is  building  rental  bousing — If 
you  do,  you  have  an  economic  lemon  on  your 
hands.  The  potential  renter  Just  Isn't  there 
at  prices  you  would  have  to  charge." 

If  little  rental  housing  Is  being  built  in  a 
metropolitan  area  where  demand  is  steady 
and  the  vacancy  rate  In  existing  units  2  per 
cent  or  less,  said  a  recent  report  in  the  trade 
Journal  House  and  Home,  "it  Is  obvious  that 
something  is  drastically  wrong  with  the 
Washington  rental  market.  The  problem  is 
threefold:  financing,  rent  control  and  mora- 
toriums." 

More  than  20,000  apartments  In  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  out  of  a  stock  of 
some  450,000,  have  been  converted  to  con- 
dominiums since  the  trend  began  about  two 
years  ago.  Another  20,000  to  25,000  are  ex- 
pected to  go  this  year,  and  It  Is  taken  for 
granted  In  the  trade  that  the  owners  of  tens 
of  thousands  more  are  thinking  about  It  very 
seriously.  Feelers  are  even  being  put  out  for 
the  possible  conversion  of  some  small,  low- 
Income  buildings  In  parts  of  the  District  that 
builders  generally  avoid. 

"Essentially,  It's  because  of  a  decision  by 
the  landlord  that  he  can't  function  In  this 
marketplace  any  more,"  said  John  T.  O'Neill, 
who  as  executive  vice  president  of  the  Apart- 
ment and  Office  Association  Is  the  chief 
spokesman  for  the  landlords. 

"In  1968  we  were  maldng  12.5  cents  on 
every  rental  dollar  we  collected,  on  the  aver- 
age. It  was  down  to  5  cents  at  the  end  of 
1973,  and  it  will  probably  go  down  to  3  cents 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  because  all  operating 
costs  are  going  up  faster  than  rents  are  going 
up.  The  Investment  Is  no  longer  attractive. 
There  are  any  number  of  other  places  to  put 
your  money  that  will  give  you  better  return 
with  less  trouble.  If  you  can  get  your  capital 
out." 

By  "less  trouble,"  O'Neill  was  referring 
to  an  escape  from  tenant  activism,  tenants' 
rights  cases  In  the  courts  and  tenant-orient- 
ed legislation  that  has  cut  down  on  the 
landlords'  traditional  freedom  to  run  their 
properties  the  way  they  want  to. 

With  the  cost  of  fuel  and  utilities  up  50 
per  cent  or  more  in  the  past  two  years,  and 
everything  else  from  light  bulbs  to  Janitorial 
supplies  subject  to  Inflation  as  well,  the 
landlords  say  they  simply  cannot  make 
enough  profit  to  Justify  holding  on  to  their 
buildings,  especially  since  rent  controls — 
federally  or  locally  Imposed — make  It  Im- 
possible to  pass  on  all  the  increased  costs 
to  their  tenants. 

Rent  controls,  or  the  anticipation  of 
rent  controls,  "have  done  more  to  create  the 
condo  conversion  phenomenon  than  all  the 
supposed  greed  of  the  developers,"  said  Wil- 
liam Regardle.  a  housing  analyst  who  com- 
piles data  for  the  Industry.  "The  majority 
of  people  in  this  business  don't  want  to  go 
Into  condominiums.  Everything  you  have 
worked  for  for  years  can  be  wiped  out  in  a 
project  that  doesn't  go.  But  you  have  to  do 
something." 

Even  when  allowable  deductions  for  the 
depreciation  of  the  building  are  taken  off 
their  tax  liabilities,  some  landlords  say,  the 
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projects  still  are  more  trouf  le  than  they  are 
worth. 

Tenants'  rights  groups  a4d  public  officials 
sometimes  dispute  the  glootny  financial  tale 
tola  by  the  landlords.  Whfether  the  situa- 
tion really  Is  as  bad  for  tllem  as  the  land- 
lords say  is  difficult  to  dei  ermine.  But  the 
owners  themselves  seem  to  believe  it. 

So  they  decide  to  sell.  Bobody  else,  gen- 
erally, wants  to  be  in  the  ret  tal  business  any- 
more than  they  do,  so  the  p  reject  Is  unlikely 
to  find  a  buyer  who  will  k(  ep  it  as  a  rental 
building.  For  tax  reasons.  It  Is  not  advan- 
tageous for  the  ov;ner  to  d  o  the  conversion 
himself;  he  sells  to  a  convi  rter,  a  developer 
or  syndicate  who  will  com*  in  and  buy  the 
building,  do  the  necessa  y  renovations — 
ranging  from  mere  cosme  ;ics  to  complete 
overhauls — and  resell  the  ii  dividual  units. 

"The  converter  buys  wholesale  and  sells 
retail,"  as  one  lawyer  put  11 . 

"Let's  say  he  pays  $10,000  to  $20,000  a  unit 
depending  on  age  and  c  Dndition  of  the 
bxilldlng,"  O'Neill  said.  "Hs  puts  in  $3,000 
to  $5,000  per  unit  in  amenl'  ies  and  improve- 
ments. Then  he  can  sell  for  $5,000  to  $15,000 
a  unit  more  than  he  paid. 

"When  you  deduct  the  salesmen's  com- 
missions, the  adminlstrativ  i  expenses,  taxes 
and  everything  else,  he  nakes  a  profit  of 
maybe  $2,000  to  $5,000  per  jnit,  and  he  etlll 
comes  onto  the  market  wl  ;h  a  product  for 
sale  that  is  priced  maybe  $  5,000  lower  than 
what  it  would  have  cost  o  build  It  from 
scratch.  It's  cheat>er  than  \  ew  construction, 
and  probably  better  qualltj   too." 

After  the  conversion,  of  ( ourse,  the  devel- 
oper is  soon  out  of  the  pl:ture,  except  for 
whatever  warranty  he  ma]  have  given  the 
buyers.  Unlike  the  owner  ot  a  rental  build- 
ing, he  does  not  have  a  hing-term  loan  to 
pay  off — the  owners  of  the  individual  units 
have  the  long-term  debt — i  nd  neither  rising 
maintenance  costs  nor  i  ent  strikes  can 
bother  him. 

"A  typical  developer,"  aco  >rdlng  to  a  recent 
study  by  the  Washington  <  enter  for  Metro- 
politan Studies,  "expects  a  10  to  12  percent 
return  before  taxes.  To  ach:  eve  this,  he  mar- 


kets his  units  for  at  least 


100  times"  what 


the  monthly  rent  wsm  bef>re  conversion 

That  is,  an  apartment  that  rented  for 
$200  a  month  would,  by  thfs  rule  of  thumb, 
be  sold  for  at  least  $20,000. 

"More  often,"  the  report  said,  "the  ratio 
Is  more  than  100:  e.g.,  153  far  smaller  units  at 
Montrose  Walk;  144  at  Grosvenor  Park  in 
Montgomery  County.  The  Montrose  Walk 
units  rented  at  $300  to  $400  a  month  prior  to 
conversion  and  the  sinal)er  two-bedroom 
units  are  now  selling  for 

The   other,   parallel,   co) 
is    in    new    construction 
quarters  of  all  multl-famll 
built  in  the  metropolitan 
half  of  the  total  of  all 
are  condominiums. 

A  decade  ago,  and  thro^igh  most  of  the 
1960's,  industry  sources  sa^l,  more  than  half 
of  all  housing  units  built  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  were  slngle-fanjlly  homes.  Now 
there  is  little  land  left  in  the  District  or  the 
close-in  suburbs  for  that   Clnd  of  develop- 
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omlnliun  boom 
lore  than  three 
units  now  being 
a,  and  perhaps 
of  every  type. 
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ment.  And  in  the  outer  rea  :hes  of  Mont- 
gomery, Prince  George's  and  Fairfax,  where 
there  is  still  plenty  of  land  zo  tied  for  single- 
family  home  construction,  a  (ombinatiou  of 
high  land  prices,  sewer  hookuj  i  moratoriums, 
restrictive  government  pollclei  and  shortage 
of  long-term  money  for  pros  pectlve  buyers 
has  sharply  curtailed  subdlvis  ion  building. 

The  construction  of  single  family  homes 
does  go  on,  though  it  is  decreasing.  But  the 
prices  of  the  houses  have  risen  to  the  point 
where  this  kind  of  developrient  can  only 
serve  the  housing  needs  of  a  si  lall  proportion 
of  the  population.  "The  day  of  the  house  with 
the  white  picket  fence  la  gone ,"  says  O'Neill. 

When  it  comes  to  the  construction  of 
apartments,  which  now  dominate  the  new- 
home  supply  line,  the  choice  1  n  the  develop- 
er is  that  between  building  for  rent  and 
building  for  sale. 

At  the  moment  almost  al  of  them  are 
building  for  sale,  through  co  idomlniums. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  the  o  ist  of  the  con- 
struction. 

"We  used  to  buUd  good  ren  ;al  housing  for 
$20  a  square  foot,"  O'Neill  a  ,ld.  "That  was 
five  years  ago.  Today,  It's  $35  a  square  foot. 
It's  Just  not  feasible — the  p<pulatlon  can't 
afTord  what  you  would  have  toTcharge.  It  now 
costs,  all  things  added  In,  abbut  $38,000  on 
the  average  to  build  a  1,0C0  square  foot 
apartment.  That  means  you'd  have  to  rent  it 
for  $380  a  month." 

House  and  Home,  the  buildi  irs'  trade  Jour- 
nal, recently  ran  a  long  chart  showing  the 
current  costs  of  building  mat  trials  and  how 
they  compare  to  a  year  ago:  five-eighths- 
inch  partlcleboard  subflooring,  up  to  15.4  per 
cent;  10  lnch-by-16  inch  fran)lng  girders,  up 
17.5  per  cent;  plastic  counter  ops,  up  18  per 
cent;  white  cedar  shingles,  u]i  13.6  per  cent, 
and  so  on  for  hundreds  of  items. 

Added  to  this  Is  the  high  cc  st  of  money.  A 
builder  of  apartments  who  s  planning  to 
rent  them  out  must  take  o\;t  a  long-term 
loan,  which  he  will  pay  back  over  the  years 
from  rental  Income. 

The  higher  the  Interest  rat»  on  that  loan, 
the  more  rent  be  will  have  to  charge — as- 
suming he  can  get  that  long-t  trm  loan  in  the 
first  place.  At  the  moment,  money  is  scarce 
and  Interest  rates  run  at  14  p  ir  cent  or  more 
for  some  loans. 

But  If  the  builder  goes  the  condominium 
route,  he  can  get  back  his  co  istructlon  and 
land  costs  through  the  sale  price,  and  avoid 
that  long-term  loan.  Before  he  ever  starts 
work,  he  obtains  a  commitment  from  a  lend- 
ing institution  to  make  morlfgages  for  pur- 
chasers when  the  building  1^  ready.  When 
the  buyers  take  on  those  mor 
sume  the  long-term  debt  bur< 
veloper  is  free  of  it. 

"By  going  condominium," 
Pilzer,  a  lawyer  who  has  woi 
minium  developments,  "you  avoid  that  con' 
stant  monthly  payout  that  you  must  exceed 
in  revenues  to  make  a  profit  over  the  years. 
You  use  the  revenue  from  si^es  to  pay  off 
your  construction  loan,  the  cleveloper  walks 
away  with  bis  profit.  He  loses  the  long-term 
depreciation  tax  break,  but  {(here's  nothing 
he  can  do  about  that." 
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District  of  Celumbia... 

Alexandria 

Arlington  Cointy 

Fairfax  Countv 

Montcomery  Co«inty... 
Prince  Georges  County , 

Total ..- . 


2 
5 

0 
11 
14 

5 


166 

732 

0 

2.474 

3,047 

1,687 


37 


8,106 


O.C.  Department  oi  Human  Rewurees,  MWCOG. 
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27S 
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4 
1 
3 
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287 
5,919 

746 

622 
1,342 

200 


537 


31 


9,116 


Units 


453 
6,927 
7,781 
3,096 
4,615 
1,887 


17,759 
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Jurisdiction 

Low  rise/garden 

Medium  rise  : 

High  rise! 

Townhoase 

Total 

Projects 

Units 

Projects 

Units 

Projects 

Units 

ProjecU 

Units 

ProjecU 

Units 

District  of  Columbia . 

11 

708 

226  .. 
2,252 

168  .. 

647  .. 
1,019  .. 

8 
"2 

807 
""250' 

5 
3 
2 

2 

1,030 
739 
159  .. 

""""353    " 

2 
1 

i 

4' 

1 
24 

7 

326 
25 

""in 

64 

1,721 

657 

24 

12 

41 
22 

2,871 

AlRxandiia „  „  . 

Ailington  County » 

Fairfax  Citv    ..   ......... 

2 

5 

2 

2 

6 

^990 

2,S61 

240 

Falls  Church _ 

647 

2.045 

64 

Montgomery  County 

Prince  George's  County 

9 

13 

1,143 
3,174 

3 
2 

315 
306  .. 

7 

1,285 

4,464 

4,137 

ToUl 

50 

9,337 

15 

1,678 

19 

3,566 

41 

3.538 

122 

18,195 

>  Low-rise  structures  are  those  having  3  or  less  floors. 
»  Medium-rise  are  those  having  4  to  7  floors. 

3  High-tise  are  those  having  3  or  more  floors.  For  Fairfax  City,  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's 
counties,  total  nu.nber  of  projects  enumerated  by  structure  type  exceeds  total  projects  for  juris- 


diction. This  resulted  from  double-counting  of  projects  co.npoced  of  both  garden  and  townhousa 
units  where  differentiation  was  known. 

Source:  Washington  Post,  May  27.  1974  artide. 


Landlord  Crrss  Shift  Reasons 

Bill  Asher  was  talking  about  the  reasons 
why  landlords  are  converting  their  rental 
apartments  into  condominiums.  Asher  is 
working  on  the  conversion  of  one  of  three 
huge  buildings  that  comprise  Grosvenor  Park 
on  Rockville  Pike  above  the  Beltway. 

Montgomery  County,  he  said,  requires  a 
landlord  to  obtain  a  license  for  each  apart- 
ment unit  he  operates.  Last  year  the  fee  was 
$7  per  unit,  but  this  year  It  is  $12.  "When 
you  have  close  to  1,000  units  like  we  have 
here,"  he  said,  "that's  $12,000  right  off  the 
top  that  you  have  to  spend." 

Worse,  he  said,  the  county  "uses  the  money 
to  hire  more  building  inspectors  who  come 
around  to  see  If  you're  complying  with  the 
code.  They  came  in  here  and  said  we  need 
one-inch  throw  bolts  on  the  locks,  instead  of 
the  five-eights  of  an  inch  that  was  put  In 
when  this  place  was  built,  before  the  build- 
ing code  was  changed." 

Because  many  of  Grosvenor  Park's  apart- 
ments have  two  doors,  he  said,  it  would  cost 
perhaps  $20,000  to  make  the  change — and 
because  of  rent  controls  the  cost  could  not 
be  passed  on  to  the  tenants.  This  is  Just  one 
example,  he  said,  of  the  kinds  of  pressure 
that  are  causing  landlords  to  "get  out  from 
imder"  If  they  can — by  converting  to  con- 
dominiums and  putting  their  capital  In  some 
more  lucrative,  less  restricted  Investment. 

[Prom  the  N.Y.  Times,  June   16,   1974] 

Few  States  Pkotect  CoNDOMiNnTM  BnTEss 

(By  Walter  Rugaber) 

Washington,  June  15. — In  all  but  a  hand- 
ful Of  states,  consumers  caught  up  In  the 
booming  condominium  market  can  expect 
little  protection  against  deception  or  fraud 
under  the  real  estate  laws. 

They  must  instead  depend — despite  the 
special  complexities  of  buying  a  condomin- 
ium— on  such  uncertain  factors  as  con- 
straints of  the  marketplace  or  slow-moving 
individual  lawsuits. 

New  York  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  Under 
what  many  consider  the  strongest  law  in 
the  country,  developers  there  must  make 
detailed  disclosure  statements  approved  in 
advance  by  the  state  Attorney  General. 

There  is  some  disagreement  over  the  num- 
ber of  states  ranking  close  to  New  Tork,  but 
experts  in  the  field  generally  name  fewer 
than  10.  Those  most  often  cited  as  strict  are 
California,  Michigan,  Virginia  and  Hawaii. 

In  most  other  places,  an  authority  In  New 
York  observed,  protection  for  the  buyer  Is 
"minimal."  It  Is  up  to  the  consumer,  a 
knowledgeable  Washington  lawyer  added,  "to 
know  what  he's  getting  Into." 

The  state  laws  are  Important  because  they 
have  been  relied  upon  traditionally  In  real 
estate  transactions  and  because  the  Federal 
agencies  with  some  Jurisdiction  have  as  yet 
taken  almost  no  regulatory  action. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 


velopment, which  expects  half  the  population 
to  live  in  condominiums  within  the  next  20 
years,  hopes  the  states  will  beef  up  the  con- 
sumer protection  provisions  of  their  statutes. 
The  situation  now,  according  to  reports 
from  a  dozen  randomnly  selected  states  and 
interviews  with  national  experts  on  con- 
dominium development,  is  highly  uneven  and 
Is  Infiuenced  by  a  number  of  special  factors. 

All  50  states  have  laws,  passed  In  the  early 
niueteen-slxties  when  the  condominium  weis 
still  unheard  of  in  the  United  States,  that  at 
least  permit  the  special  arrangements  needed 
to  set  up  that  kind  of  dwelling. 

The  statutes  enable  people  to  bold  title 
to  a  specific  cube  of  space  within  a  larger 
complex,  to  be  taxed  directly  on  their  unit, 
and  to  Join  with  others  In  the  ownership  of 
common  areas  such  as  swimming  pools  and 
elevators. 

Condominiums — once  primarily  vacation 
or  retirement  homes  but  now,  after  several 
years  of  explosive  growth,  the  primary  resi- 
dence for  millions  of  Americans — are  popular 
for  several  major  reasons. 

They  are  usually  cheaper  than  detached 
homes,  and  they  offer  tax  advantages  over 
ordinary  apartments.  Typically  they  include 
recreational  facilities  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  homeowners  and  mecm  an  end  to 
many  maintenance  chores. 

A  lot  op  co-owners' 

But,  as  one  Washington  lawyer  warned, 
"Don't  forget  that  when  you  go  into  a  con- 
dominium you  pick  up  a  lot  of  co-owners"  in 
the  common  areas  and  that,  In  effect,  "you're 
Joining  a  sort  of  mlnl-govemment." 

For  the  buyer  or  even  the  buyer's  attorney 
to  understand  the  rules  he  has  to  understand 
the  state  law,  and  several  authorities  said 
this  was  complicated  by  the  differences  that 
exist  from  place  to  place. 

A  widely  known  authority  in  the  field,  Pat- 
rick J.  Rohan,  suggested  In  a  telephone  in- 
terview this  week  that  the  nation's  legisla- 
tures need  "to  get  working  on  a  uniform 
state  statute." 

"You've  got  50  states  going  off  In  50  differ- 
ent directions,"  said  Mr.  Rohan,  who  is  a 
professor  of  law  in  Queens.  He  and  others 
voiced  apprehension  at  direct  Federal  inter- 
vention. 

"The  Federal  Government  isn't  equipped  to 
handle  such  a  matter  as  housing,"  he  argued. 
The  market  Is  fragile  and  prices  are  climbing 
"out  of  sight,"  he  said,  adding  that  Wash- 
ington would  only  make  matters  worse. 

"It  may  well  be  they'll  have  to  have  the 
threat  of  Federal  regulation  to  force  the 
states  to  act,"  Mr.  Rohan  remarked.  But  the 
Federal  Government  should  at  most  set 
standards  for  state  regulations,  he  added. 

Several  factors  appear  to  work  against 
tighter  controls.  Numerous  sources  men- 
tioned real  estate  lobbies,  which  are  power- 
ful in  most  states  and  are  said  to  oppose 
regulatory  changes  almost  instinctively. 


PRESSURES    or    the    MARKET 

Marketplace  pressures  cut  both  ways.  The 
developers  commonly  argue  ttiat  shady  oper- 
ators find  it  difficult  to  borrow  money  for 
their  projects,  get  their  work  approved  by 
local  Inspectors,  or  attract  many  customers. 

At  the  same  time,  consumers  complain 
that  when  the  market  goes  soft  Important 
elements  such  as  pools  may  not  be  built  and 
units  may  be  turned  over  to  renters  who 
drive  down  the  value  of  the  entire  complex. 

Some  consumers  appear  willing  to  rely  on 
traditional  remedies  such  as  civil  litigation 
even  In  states  that  have  added  strong  pro- 
tection machinery  to  their  laws.  A  notable 
example  occurred  earlier  this  year  in  Michi- 
gan. 

Robert  E.  DeMasclo,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  In  Detroit,  filed  suit  to 
break  his  contract  to  buy  a  $52,000  condo- 
minium on  the  16th  floor  of  an  east  side 
building. 

The  Judge  charged  in  a  still  pending  county 
court  action  that  the  developer  had  so  grossly 
understated  the  maintenance  costs  and  other 
expenses  of  bis  unltr  that  it  amount  to  a 
false  inducement  to  buy. 

When  he  made  the  pvirchase  in  February, 
1973,  Judge  DeMasclo  alleged,  be  was  in- 
formed that  $155  a  month  would  cover 
parking,  maintenance,  and  building  person- 
nel costs.  The  charges  have  hit  $234,  he 
complained. 

In  some  states,  consiuners  are  said  not  to 
complain.  An  observer  in  Ohio  reported,  for 
example,  that  while  the  law  there  is  "not 
particularly  strong"  no  one  had  been  "raising 
any  significant  bell   about  It." 

NO  COMPLAINTS  IN  ARIZONA 

William  P.  Dixon,  an  assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  consumer  protection 
In  Arizona,  said  he  could  not  remember  re- 
ceiving single  complaint  involving  con- 
dominiums in  that  state. 

Herbert  N.  Goodwin,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  Massachusetts,  said  he  knew  of 
no  major  problems  there.  But  State  Senator 
Jack  H.  Backman,  a  Brookllne  Democrat, 
sounded  an  apprehensive  note  found  else- 
where in  the  nation. 

"Condominiums  built  in  Massachusetts  so 
far  may  have  been  built  by  the  most  ethical 
real  estate  people,"  he  said,  "but  now  that 
condos  are  becoming  a  way  of  life  others 
might  step  into  the  field  who  are  not  so 
ethical." 

Consumer  objections  have  prompted  wide- 
spread activity  in  one  area:  state  and  even 
local  legislators  have  moved  to  control  the 
conversion  of  regular  apartment  buildings 
into  condominiums. 

Some  measures  would  require  long  advance 
notice  before  tenants  could  be  required 
either  to  purchase  their  units  or  to  move 
out,  and  others  would  prohibit  conversions 
viritbout  the  approval  of  a  certain  number 
of  occupants. 
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Proposals  to  convert  the  huge  Parkmerced 
apartment  complex  In  San  Francloco  are 
covered  by  general  state  legislation  that 
would  allow  local  government  to  bar  such 
changes  entirely  a  Republican  sponsor,  State 
Senator  Mlltoa  Marks,  explained: 

WEST  COAST  FROBU;!! 

"San  Prandsco  has  a  real  housing  shortage, 
and  If  the  Parkmerced  owners  go  ahead  on 
their  conversion  plans  many  families  unable 
to  afford  the  purchase  price  will  be  tossed 
out  on  the  street." 

Some  California  of&clals  believe  their  con- 
dominium  law  is  already  stronger  than  New 
York's.  While  most  experts  seem  to  disagree, 
the  two  states  regulate  sales  in  much  the 
same  way. 

David  Clurman.  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  condominium  regula- 
tions In  New  York  who  is  also  a  recognized 
authority  In  the  field,  said  developments 
within  the  state  must  meet  various  stand- 
ards. 

For  example.  hSr.  Clurman  said  In  a  tele- 
phone interview.  New  York  rejects  long-term 
lease  arrangements  under  which  the  builder 
retains  ownership  of  recreational  facilities 
and  charges  substantial  rent  for  their  vise. 

Out-of-state  projects  that  are  to  be  sold 
to  New  Yorkers  through  newspaper  adver- 
tisements, direct  mall,  or  similar  means  must 
register  with  the  Attorney  General  and  make 
full  dlscloeure  of  their  plans,  Mr.  Clurman 
Bald. 

But  New  York  does  not  reject  provisions 
legal  under  the  other  state's  law,  Mr.  Clur- 
man added.  Thus,  long-term  leases,  popular 
In  Florida  may  be  Imposed  on  condominiums 
sold  in  New  York  so  long  as  they  are 
disclosed. 

The  prospectuses  are  highly  detailed.  Mr. 
Clurman  clt«d  one  covering  a  Westchester 
County  project,  Edgemont  at  Tarrytown  con- 
dominium. Buyers  are  presented  with  a  343- 
page  document  containing  elaborate  mt^s 
and  diagrams. 

In  addition  to  legal  documents  and  finan- 
cial data,  the  proepectua  explains  that  each 
unit  will  contain  a  "built-in  automatic  dish- 
washer, Weetlngbouae  Model  SU  400  P,"  and 
that  lights  outside  front  doors  will  have  60- 
watt  bulbs. 

Builders  who  depart  from  the  8tate-i^>- 
proved  plan,  Mr.  Clurman  said,  can  be 
charged  with  a  misdemeanor  under  the  law. 
More  often,  he  added,  ths  state  "negotiates" 
for  full  compliance. 

The  situation  Is  substantially  different  In 
Florida,  where  condominiums  first  became 
popular  and  1b  whi<^  an  estimated  600,000 
people  now  live.  Consiuner  complaints  have 
been  persistent  there. 

The  state  ]>glaUttire.  In  an  extensive  re- 
vision of  the  law.  recently  provided  for  more 
dladosture  but  left  out  of  the  statute,  as  one 
observer  put  it,  "the  moet  Important  thing — 
an  agency  to  enforce  It." 

"It  was  no  great  revolutton,"  said  Bod  Ten- 
nyson, the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
consumer  affairs  In  Florida.  "You're  going 
to  get  a  big  book  of  documents,  but  I  don't 
know  If  you're  going  to  know  much  more." 

While  builders  insist  heatedly  that  the  new 
law  Is  uncommonly  strict,  Mr.  Tennyson  said, 
he  may  report  to  the  state's  "Little  T.TXS. 
Act,"  which  prohibits  unfair  trade  practices, 
to  move  against  unethical  operations. 

The  law  la  certainly  more  stringent  In  Flor- 
ida than  In  moet  states.  In  Connecticut,  for 
example,  there  is  no  consumer  protection 
machinery,  and  efforts  to  provide  some  have 
failed  regularly  over  the  last  four  years. 

James  F.  Carey,  executive  director  of  the 
state  Beal  Estate  Cnmmlsston,  said  he  has 
pressed  uneueoassfully  for  Isf Islatlaa  requir- 
ing full  dlseliMure  and  severe  penalties  for 
mJsrepreseatatloii. 

Most  builders  contend  the  present  statute 
ts  adequate,  and  there  are  complaints  of  un- 


but  the  state  can 


fulfilled  promises,  he  s&ld, 
do  nothing. 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News, 

Oct  7,  IV  8] 
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Ties 

(By  Miriam  Ot(enberg) 
An   82 -year-old   widow    thought  she   had 
been   assured   that   she   c(  uld   live  out  her 
days   in  her  apartment  a'    2500  Q  St.  NW. 
Now  she's  not  going  to  be  aJ  tie  to. 

Three  elderly  sisters  hi  ,d  begun  making 
their  home  at  The  Dresden  2126  Connecticut 
Ave.  NW,  some  42  years  agq.  With  no  advance 
warning,  they  were  given  a|  month  to  get  out. 
A  retired  government  ^mploye,  aged  75, 
was  confident  his  pension  {ind  savings  would 
be  enough  for  him  and  bis)  wife  to  keep  their 
apartment  at  The  Greenlirlar,  4301  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.  NW.  But  he's  been  notified  that 
his  gross  monthly  incomi  has  to  be  four 
times  the  monthly  paym^its  for  his  apart- 
ment and  he  can't  make  th^t. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  older  people 
have  been  victims  of  the  inversion  of  their 
apartment  homes  Into  condominiums. 

Real  estate  developers  and  their  sales 
organizations  tell  you  they're  sorry  about  It. 
They  didn't  realize,  thef  say,  how  many 
older  people  lived  In  the^e  buildings  until 
they  bought  them  and  8<|me  are  genuinely 
trying  to  help  the  residents  who  have  to  get 
out  of  their  homes. 

But  this  is  business.  J^st  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  close  to  a  doKen  venerable  but 
luxurious  apartment  houses  and  develop- 
ments of  more  recent  vlntRge  In  the  District 
have  either  gone  condomi»ium  or  are  In  the 
process.  More  are  contemplated  as  soon  as 
mortgage  money  becomes  jsvallable  again  so 
buyers  of  condominium  uqits  can  get  financ- 
ing- I 

Perhaps  not  so  venerable  but  equally  sub- 
stantial apartments  In  nearby  Maryland  and 
Virginia  also  are  being  sold  condominium  as 
long-time  owners  sell  out,  new  developers 
move  In  for  a  hoped-for  swift  profit  and  old 
tenants  either  become  owners — however 
reluctantly— or  try  to  fliid  a  new  place  to 
live.  I 

Most  of  the  developen  have  some  ties 
with  the  communities  \<here  they're  con- 
verting older  apartments  Into  condominiums 
but  It  was  learned  the  Investors  behind  one 
coversion  are  in  West  Germany. 

The  Star-News  surveyed  tenants  of  five 
older  apartments  now  converting  to  con- 
dominiums. Tbey  Included  residents  of  the 
Carlyn  (bett«'  known  aa  2500  Q  St.  NW), 
The  Greenbrlar,  The  Marlyn  at  100  39th  St. 
NW,  the  Dresden  and  the  Woodley  Park 
Towers,  2737  Devonshire  Place  NW. 

Also  made  available  were  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  put  out  by  the  Retired  Profes- 
sional Action  Group,  a  I^tder  operation,  at 
two  locations.  | 

Both  surveys  Indicated  I  that  even  tenants 
buying  their  old  homeai  as  condominium 
imlts  are  a  lot  less  enthutfastlc  than  the  de- 
velopers who  sell  them.  Hfcre  are  some  of  the 

finrtlngnr  ' 

Although  developers  detoy  it,  tenants  feel 
they  are  being  rushed  to  make  a  decision — 
buy  or  get  out.  Even  peoiile  who  are  allowed 
to  stay  on  for  months  after  they  decide 
against  buying  know  they  must  find  another 
place  as  soon  as  ix>s8lble.  As  one  woman 
tenant  explained:  "I  doii't  want  to  get  a 
notice  on  Christmas  Eve." ' 

Some  tenants  contemplating  purchase  of 
a  condomlnlTun  unit  say  they  don't  have 
enough  information  to  make  an  intelligent 
decisions  before  they  hav^  to  decide  one  way 
or  the  other. 

And  when  they  start  asking  questions, 
they  sometimes  find  theaoselves  confronted 
by  salespersons  so  inexperienced  that  ten- 
ants comparing  notes  discover  they  all  got 
different — and    confilctlnj ; — information. 


Etbout   age   and 

they   have   to 
the  developer 
^t  he's  offering 


When  they  try  to  find  out  h  >w  much  theyll 
have  to  pay  toward  princlptil  and  Interest, 
toward  maintenance  and  tov  ard  taxes,  they 
find  their  monthly  payments 
much  as  the  rent  they're  paying  now.  Typi- 
cal examples: 

An  apartment  renting  for 
will  require  monthly  paymer  ts  of  $523.  One 
renting  for  $335  is  going  for  $650  but  one 
renting  for  $453  has  a  barg  tin  tag  of  $781 
a  month. 

What  older  people  are  not 
go  through  the  painful  business  of  filling 
out  all  the  forms  to  get  a  mttrtgage  on  their 
apartment  home  is  that  ma^y  lenders  have 
some  hard  and  fast  rides 
income. 

Earlier,    they're   Just   told 
"qualify"  for  a  loan  but  sln^ 
has  made  much  of  the  fa 
a  "loan  package"  they're  bicllned  to  assume 
they'll  get  the  loan.  1 

They  don't  know  until  their  loan  is  re- 
jected that  their  gross  monthly  income  must 
be  at  least  four  times  the  monthly  payments. 
Age  is  almost  always  a  factor.  The  Star- 
News  survey  found  some  lenders  use  80 
as  their  key  figure.  If  a  man  is  50,  he  can  get 
a  30  years  loan;  if  he's  60,  he  can  get  a  20 
year  loan;  and  over  70,  forget  It. 

A  loc^  bank  said  It  had  made  some  loans 
to  condominium  buyers  in  ttieir  708  but  the 
developer  of  that  condominium  said  he  had 
to  guarantee  the  loans.  He  suggested  that 
other  developers  should  help  other  older  and 
financially  fit  people  get  financing  to  buy 
their  condominiums  but  so  far  none  has 
shown  much  Interest  in  tbe  helping  older 
tenants  get  mortgages.         J 

Some  oldsters  are  being  helped  by  sons  and 
daughters  who  figure  to  move  in  when  their 
parents  die. 

Actually,  most  of  the  old^r  people  Inter- 
viewed weren't  Interested  Ih  buying.  They 
said  they'd  gone  into  apartments  to  escape 
the  legal  complications  and,  encumberances 
of  homes.  Why  should  they  {start  that  busi- 
ness all  over  again. 

Others,  thought  a  lot  of  others  knew  they 
couldn't  afford  to  get  involved — not  with 
their  fixed  retirement  Income.  Typical  of 
them  was  a  veteran  of  two  wars  who  said  all 
he  had  was  his  pension  and  Social  Security, 
not  enough  to  buy  a  luxury  apartment,  al- 
though he  had  lived  there  for  years  paying 
rent.  [ 

Developers  and  their  salesmen  stress  the 
equity  tenants  can  get  If  they  buy  rather 
than  rent,  but  the  older  and  wiser  retort  that 
the  bulk  of  what  they'll  be  paying  for  the 
first  dozen  years  Is  interest  atid  it's  only  later 
that  the  equity  builds. 

And  when  the  developers  point  out  the  tax 
shelter  awaiting  the  condominium  buyer,  the 
older  tenants  retort  they  Jdat  want  shelter. 
The  size  of  their  Income  doe^'t  prompt  them 
to  go  out  looking  for  ways;  to  reduce  their 
taxes.  I 

A  number  of  the  tenaits  feared  they 
would  be  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke,  as  tbey  put 
It.  They  were  afraid  of  future  assessments 
when  the  aging  furnace  brMce  down  or  the 
roof  sprung  a  leak. 

At  more  than  one  site  of'  apartment  con- 
version, tenants  said  the  maintenance  had 
been  so  bad  in  recent  yeari  that  they  were 
sure  the  developers  would  have  to  spend  a  lot 
of  money  replacing  worn  out  equipment  and 
if  the  repairs  were  "cosmetic"  rather  than 
basic,  they  could  visualize  the  new  tenant- 
owners  with  large  future  bills  to  share. 

Tenants  facing  what  amoimts  to  eviction 
(although  a  landlord  can  ask  anybody  to 
leave  on  a  month's  notice  where  he  has  no 
lease)  tend  to  focus  their  Dittemess  on  the 
owner  who  sold  to  the  developer.  Tbey  feel 
betrayed.  I 

Added  to  their  feeling  of  betrayal  Is  be- 
wilderment as  they  discover  the  rents  they'll 
have  to  pay  when  they  movft  Several  of  them 
told   The    Star-News,    bowiver,    that    tbey 
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would  have  been  willing  to  pay  more  rent  If 
they  had  only  been  able  to  stay  in  their  old 
home. 

But  rent  is  one  thing  and  monthly  mort- 
gage, maintensoice  and  tax  charges  some- 
thing far  different.  Now  some  developers  are 
beginning  to  say  their  colleagues  are  "getting 
a  little  greedy"  and  charging  too  much  per 
square  foot  of  apartment  space. 

Young  people  are  caught  in  the  condomin- 
ium squeeze,  too,  because  their  gross  income 
doesn't  meet  mortgage  requirements  but  it's 
the  old  people  crying  for  the  protection 
they're  not  getting. 

In  the  wake  of  each  conversion  come 
stories  of  old  pe<^le  dying  from  the  strain  of 
trying  to  change  their  way  of  life  at  a  late 
date. 

One  husband  and  wife  both  wound  up  in 
the  hospital  two  days  after  they  moved.  A 
man  had  a  heart  attack  and  a  woman  was  so 
worn  out  from  the  strain  of  packing  and 
storing  and  looking  for  a  place  that  she  fell 
down  and  broke  her  hip. 

So  many  tenants  cast  off  from  their  long- 
time moorings  at  the  Woodley  Park  Towers 
moved  to  the  Highland  House  in  nearby 
Maryland  that  a  whole  floor  has  been  called 
the  Woodley  Park  Towers  floor. 

A  Highland  House  employe  said  the  pros- 
pective tenants  were  so  distraught  when  they 
first  went  apartment  hunting  there  that  they 
didn't  know  what  kind  of  apartment  they 
wanted  nor  what  questions  to  ask  about 
facilities. 

They  were  luckier  than  some  oldsters  now 
having  much  trouble  trying  to  flnd  apart- 
ments they  can  afford.  Their  move  is  not  only 
from  spacious,  high-ceilinged  apartments, 
complete  with  dining  rooms,  balconies  and 
patios  Into  lower-ceilinged  apartments 
with  smaller  living  rooms  and  no  dining 
rooms  or  outdoor  space.  Often  it's  also  a 
move  from  two  bedrooms  to  one  bedroom  or 
from  one  bedroom  to  an  efficiency  at  more 
than  their  previous  rent. 

Added  to  the  agony  of  leaving  memory- 
filled  homes  and  to  the  cost  of  moving  which 
they  hadn't  figured  in  their  carefully  struc- 
tured budgets  is  the  fear  of  having  to  move 
again. 

That's  the  fear  stalking  older  people  on 
fixed  Incomes  In  the  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut Avenue  corridors — even  though  let- 
ters from  managements  assure  them  no  sale 
of  their  building  is  contemplated — "unless 
times,  conditions  or  circumstances  dictate 
differently,"  as  one  letter  said. 

Tenants  are  beginning  to  become  aware  of 
what  Is  known  as  the  "condomliilmum 
clause"  In  some  of  their  leases.  That  clause 
says  If  a  building  goes  condominium  the 
lease  can  be  terminated  after  tenants  are 
given  30  days  to  decide  if  they  want  to  buy 
their  apartment  home. 

And  If  they  don't  want  to  buy,  they  Join 
the  ranks  of  Washington's  other  displaced 
elders. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  March  28,  1974] 
Planned    Condominiums    Too    Expensive — 

Evictions  From  Apartments  Protested 
(By  Thomas  W.  Lippman) 

The  same  abrupt  message  that  is  changing 
the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  residents  of 
the  Washington  area  was  delivered  last  week 
to  the  tenants  of  Cathedral  Mansions  North : 
buy  your  apartment  or  leave. 

A  group  of  young  investors  has  bought  the 
51 -year-old  apartment  building  across  Con- 
necticut Avenue  from  the  National  Zoo  and 
joined  the  accelerating  trend  to  condomin- 
ium conversion.  After  extensive  moderniza- 
tion and  renovation,  the  182  apartments  will 
be  taken  out  of  the  rental  market  and  offered 
for  sale. 

About  18,000  former  rental  units  in  the 
Washington  area  have  already  been  con- 
verted Into  condominiums,  according  to  re- 


cent studies,  and  the  total  may  go  as  high 
as  100,000,  reducing  the  already  limited  sup- 
ply of  rental  housing  at  the  same  time  as  it 
increases  the  demand  for  It. 

Efficiencies  at  Cathedral  Mansions  North 
will  sell  for  about  $20,000.  two-bedroom 
units  for  about  $40,000.  That  is  not  expen- 
sive, in  comparison  with  other  Washington 
condominiiuus,  where  prices  range  up  to 
$125,000,  but  for  many  of  the  building's 
current  occupants,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

As  the  Washington  area's  supply  of  mod- 
erately priced  rental  housing  continues  to 
dwindle.  Cathedral  Mansions  North  has  been 
a  haven  for  some  350  tenants,  many  from 
Latin  America,  despite  its  outdated  plumb- 
ing and  wiring  and  its  balky  heating  system. 

Something  of  a  bargain  with  its  large 
rooms,  moderate  rents  and  choice  location, 
it  attracted  low-income  working  families, 
pensioners  and  aspiring  immigrants.  The 
homelands  of  tenants  range  from  Ceylon  to 
Ecuador. 

All  have  been  told  by  the  new  owner,  Park- 
Cleveland,  Inc.,  that  they  will  "have  an 
opportunity  to  share  In  the  ownership  of 
this  valuable  location."  Unlike  other  build- 
ings along  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
Avenues,  where  the  condominium  trend  Is 
well  advanced.  Cathedral  Mansions  North  is 
filled  with  tenants  who  are  already  at  the 
limit  of  their  financial  means. 

They  are  about  to  be  put  into  the  already 
tight  market  for  that  rare  commodity  in 
Washington,  modestly  priced  rental  housing. 

About  20  tenants  went  to  the  District 
Building  yesterday  to  seek  the  help  of  Sterl- 
ing Tucker,  chairman  of  the  D.C.  City  Coun- 
cil's housing  committee. 

Among  them  were  Elrnesto  Herrera,  a  ware- 
house worker  who  has  been  on  strike  for  a 
month,  who  said  he  supports  his  family  of 
three  on  a  take-home  pay  of  about  $85  a 
week;  his  wife,  who  Just  took  a  Job  in  the 
neighborhood;  Carmen  Dilone,  a  widow  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  who  makes  $88  a 
week  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  and  only  four 
months  ago  saved  enough  to  bring  her  four 
children  to  Join  her;  a  man  In  a  wheelchair; 
a  retired  engineer  on  a  fixed  Income;  and  a 
young  woman  with  a  child  who  said  she  is 
supporting  herself  and  going  to  college  on 
$209  a  month. 

"Listen  to  us,  help  us  prevent  this  from 
happening,"  Carmen  Carrera  asked  Tucker. 
She  said  it  was  "difficult  to  move"  because  of 
the  "general  housing  shortage." 

Tucker  asked  assistant  corporation  counsel 
Louis  P.  Robbins  whether  aujrthing  could  be 
done  "under  existing  regulations."  Robbins 
replied  that  "we  twe  working  on  regulations 
to  soften  or  minimize  the  impact"  of  condo- 
minium conversions,  but  "we  don't  believe 
the  city  government  has  the  power  to  stop 
it." 

Tucker  dispatched  a  member  of  his  staff 
to  meet  with  the  building's  new  owners  "to 
see  if  we  can't  slow  down  the  whole  process" 
of  eviction,  and  said  he  hoped  to  have  a  new 
law  that  would  give  tenants  some  protection 
by  late  spring.  He  said  the  legislation  "will 
probably  be  Inadequate,"  and  that  "this 
problem  is  going  to  spread  across  the  whole 
city." 

Housing  experts  have  predicted  that 
perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  half  million 
apartments  in  the  Washington  area  will  be 
converted  into  condominiums,  and  condo- 
miniums predominate  among  apartments 
now  being  built. 

A  recent  report  by  the  metropolitan  area 
Council  of  Governments  said  that  17,811 
former  rental  units  are  already  in  the  con- 
version process,  of  which  more  than  half  were 
moderately  priced  garden  type  apartments. 

He  said  he  could  not  give  the  purchase 
price  of  the  building  because  it  was  part  of 
a  package  of  properties  Included  in  a  single 
sale,  but  gave  a  renovation  cost  estimate  of 
"at  least  $1  million." 


The  property  was  valued  by  city  assessors 
two  years  ago  at  about  $2  mllllion.  If  the 
apartments  are  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
$30,000  each,  the  return  would  be  about  $5.5 
million. 

No  figures  are  available  on  how  many 
former  renters  have  decided  to  buy  their 
apartments  or  had  the  means  to  do  so. 

One  of  Cathedral  Mansions  North's  new 
owners,  John  Fitzgerald,  26,  a  native  of  Cuba, 
said  In  an  Interview  yesterday  that  "the  con- 
ditions in  this  building  are  deplorable.  What 
we're  going  to  do  Is  not  redecorating  but  a 
complete  engineering  Job,  new  kitchens  and 
bathrooms,  air  conditioning,  complete  plumb- 
ing and  rewiring." 

He  said  those  renters  were  essential  if  the 
building  was  to  remain  habitable,  and  would 
"double  the  rents  even  if  we  kept  it  as  a  ren- 
tal property  so  many  of  these  people  would 
have  to  move  anyway." 

He  said  the  building  was  "not  going  to  be 
outrageous,  not  luxury,"  and  that  many  ten- 
ants who  had  talked  to  him  said  they  were 
planning  to  buy  their  apartments.  He  said 
the  owners  would  do  everything  they  could 
to  help  the  others  move,  and  would  grant 
extra  time  to  persons  with  special  problems, 
but  "that's  all  we  can  do." 

He  said  an  efficiency  ^artment  that  now 
rents  for  $127  a  month  could  be  purchased 
for  a  $1,000  down  payment  and  a  monthly 
charge  of  about  $200,  including  8  per  cent 
interest.  "Nobody  denies  you're  going  to  pay 
more,  but  you're  paying  yourself,  not  the 
landlord,"  he  said. 

Eviction  Notices  Add  New  Bubden  to 

Troubled   Lives 

(By  Joseph  D.  Whitaker) 

For  five  years,  Carmen  Dilone,  47,  worked 
eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week  as  a  do- 
mestic and  dishwasher  to  save  the  money  to 
bring  her  four  children  from  Santo  Domingo 
to  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  a  new 
home — a  crowded  two-bedroom  apartment  In 
Northwest  Washington. 

The  famUy,  which  had  lived  In  abject  pov- 
erty in  the  Caribbean,  for  the  first  time  was 
able  to  eat  regular  meals,  buy  essential  cloth- 
ing, and  purchase  a  color  television  set,  an 
inexpensive  model  with  hazy,  unfocused  im- 
ages. 

By  frugally  spending  the  $320  a  month  she 
takes  home  as  a  dishwasher  and  $360  a  month 
two  of  her  children  receive  for  enrollment  In 
a  government-sponsored  English  course,  Mrs. 
Dilone  is  able  to  stay  one  jump  ahead  of  such 
things  as  welfare,  Medicaid  and  the  pity  of 
the  middle-class. 

The  family  budget,  which  Mrs.  DUone  said 
is  gradually  being  eroded  by  the  rising  costs 
of  food  and  clothing.  Is  quickly  whittled 
away  by  monthly  expenses,  leaving  little  for 
recreation  and  none  for  savings. 

Mrs.  Dilone,  now  must  move  out  of  her 
apartment  by  June  1  so  that  the  building 
can  be  converted  to  condominiums.  She  said 
she  is  afraid  that  the  probable  higher  rent  of 
her  next  apartment  will  throw  the  family 
budget  out  of  kilter  and  push  the  family  on 
to  the  welfare  rolls. 

Begiruiing  with  approximately  $680  each 
month  in  family  income,  money  is  spent  as 
follows:  the  $165  for  rent;  $200  for  groceries; 
$120  for  transportation  by  city  bus;  $10  a 
month  for  family  life  Insurance;  $30  a  month 
payment  on  a  television  and  portable  air  con- 
ditioner; $40  for  laundry  and  dry  cleaning. 

In  addition,  about  $30  a  month  is  spent  for 
medicine  and  toiletries.  That  leave  $76,  which 
is  divided  between  unexpected  household  ex- 
penses and  Mrs.  Dllone's  mother,  who  still 
lives  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Mrs.  Dilone,  her  two  daughters,  Xiomara, 
13,  and  Hilda,  22,  and  two  sons  Carlos,  18,  and 
Antonio,  IS,  live  on  a  diet  consisting  largely 
of  combinations  of  chicken,  beans  and  rice, 
served  with  soft  drinks. 

The  two  small  bedrooms  are  furnished  with 
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several  cot-style  beds,  dressers  and  not  much 
else.  The  tiny  living  room,  also  sparsely  fur- 
nished, U  where  the  Xamlly  crowds  at  night 
to  watch  television  or  Usten  to  a  small  record 
player. 

Mrs.  Dilone  said  the  XaraUy  used  to  go  out 
to  Spanish-language  movies  until  such  out- 
ings becajne  too  expensive.  Now  she  says  the 
television  is  the  family's  main  source  of  en- 
tertainment. 

On  the  floor  aliove  Mrs.  Dilone,  Ernest  Her- 
rera,  his  wife  and  their  10-year-old  son  are 
down  to  $1.05  in  food  stamps,  some  breaded 
shrimp,  a  sandwich  steak  and  a  half  Jar  of 
peanut  butter  and  a  few  other  groceries. 

Herrera,  a  warehouseman  on  strike  against 
the  Peoples  drug  stores,  doesn't  know  where 
his  food  will  come  from  after  that.  Until  the 
strike,  Herrera  was  earning  tll4  a  week  at 
the  warehouse.  After  paying  $160  a  monih  for 
rent,  he  was  left  with  $296  to  buy  food  and 
pay  the  family  bills. 

Herrera  said  he  has  had  no  success  in  find- 
ing another  apartment  for  $160  a  month.  He 
also  has  had  no  success  in  locating  a  new 
Job.  He  said  that  because  he  is  a  Mexican- 
American  and  because  he  Is  overweight  at 
320  pounds,  employers  so  far  ha\e  rejected 
him. 

"I  really  don't  know  what  they  (the  land- 
lord) expects  us  to  do.  They  know  we  can't 
afford  to  live  anywhere  else,"  Herrera  said, 
"If  they  w«re  to  put  us  out  today  where  could 
we  go  live — under  the  Calvert  Street  bridge? 
Or  maybe  they  expect  us  to  go  live  on  a  res- 
ervation like  the  Indians." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  28,  1974] 
PrrFAi,i.s  Pace  the  Cokdominitjm  Buyek 

(By  Thomas  W.  Uppman) 
The  purchase  and  operation  of  a  condo- 
minimvun  dwelhng  can  be  a  confusing,  dis- 
maying process  that  brings  unpleasant  stir- 
prtses,  disillusionment  and  financial  set- 
backs. 

Prom  the  time  the  prospective  buyer  Is 
confronted  by  the  salesman's  glossy  bro- 
chures or  the  bulky  book  of  "condomlnlimi 
documents"  filled  with  legal  language,  he  Is 
treading  a  hazardous  path. 

He  may  find  after  purchase  that  bis 
monthly  payment  Is  greater  than  he  was 
told  It  would  be,  or  that  a  recreational  facil- 
ity promised  by  the  developer  was  never 
built,  or  that  the  bylaws  of  his  project  won't 
permit  him  to  play  his  trombone,  or  that  the 
cosmetic  renovation  of  an  old  building  failed 
to  deal  with  a  balky  boUer,  to  the  repair  of 
which  he  must  now  contribute.  And  If  he 
doesn't  Uka  what  he  bought,  he  cannot  Just 
move  out — ^he  Is  the  owner. 

In  the  Washington  area,  the  condominium 
industry  has  avoided  the  outright  scandals 
that  have  l>eset  it  In  other  commiuiltles. 
Many  buyers  Interviewed  at  random  In  the 
preparation  of  these  articles  said  they  were 
satisfied  with  their  homes  and  had  gotten 
pretty  much  what  they  expected. 

But  even  those  who  have  the  most  to  gain 
from  the  condominium  boom,  the  people  who 
build  and  sell  them  for  a  living,  acknowledge 
freely  that  consumer  ignorance  and  develop- 
er inexperience  with  a  new  form  of  housing 
have  created  a  wide  variety  of  problems. 

Builders,  realtors,  lawyers  and  independ- 
ent housing  experts  stressed  the  need  for 
consumer  caution,  for  the  prospective  buyer 
to  know  whom  he  is  dealing  with  and  what 
he  is  getting  himself  into.  They  also  said  that 
the  average  buyer  may  need  his  own  profes- 
sional asBistanca  in  evaluaUng  the  condo- 
minium where  he  is  contemplating  a  pur- 
chase, because  the  wlude  procedure  is  vastly 
more  complex  than  bujring  a  single-family 
home. 

A  condomlnliira  study  committee  that  re- 
ported OD  the  Issoe  to  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly  found  a  consensus  that  "a  higher 
degree  of  eonsamer  protection  will  be  of  great 


benefit,  not  only  to  thri  buyers  of  condo- 
minium units  but  also  to  developers,  realtors 
and  lending  InsUtutions.  Without  adequate 
purchaser  protecticm.  the  ^unscrupulous  pnc- 
tloes  of  a  few  can  creat^  a  negative  image 
affecting  the  whole  con4ominlum  concept. 
That  has  been  the  unfortpnate  experience  of 
a  few  of  oin:  sister  states.!' 

"When  you  buy  one,"  ^id  John  IDonovan, 
a  condominium  salesman!  for  a  Chevy  Chase 
realty  firm,  "j-ou're  putting  in  a  lot  of  money 
and  you  need  to  know  i  'hat  you're  doing." 

''I  don't  know  of  an  j  one  case  where 
the  sales  force  made  la  ge-scale  misrepre- 
sentations or  there  ws  s  any  large-scale 
fraud,"  said  Devin  J.  Doc  tan,  a  Montgomery 
Coimty  legislator  who  as  \  lawyer  has  repre- 
sented both  developers  ind  purchasers  of 
condominiums.  "If  you  added  up  all  the 
problems  I've  had,  they  wouldn't  make  a 
hell  of  a  story."  But  for  iny  one  individual, 
he  said,  to  whom  the  pi  irchase  of  a  home 
represents  his  biggest  siuj  le  expenditure,  the 
small  problems  he  encoui  iters  can  affect  his 
entire  investment. 

Doolan  represented  a  |  roup  of  buyers  of 
condominiums  at  a  dsvelopment  called 
Sumner  Court  in  Bethisda.  UnwUllng  to 
accept  the  developer's  iissurances  that  a 
promised  swimming  praol  1  rould  be  built,  they 
persuaded  him  to  creati  a  $30,000  escrow 
account  as  a  guarantee,  lie  pool  still  has  not 
been  built,  but  the  buyei'  investment  is  at 
least  protected  by  the  exigence  of  that  fund. 

This  episode  shows  why  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  among  all  those  Interviewed 
on  their  advice  to  a  condominium  buyer: 

Check  the  reputation  ol  the  developer  and 
the  credentials  of  his  partners  l}efore  sign- 
ing anythmg,  and  then  take  none  of  his 
assurances  at  face  value.  There  are  pitfalls 
built  into  the  whole  coniept  of  condomin- 
iums as  they  never  wers  in  single-family 
houses  or  rental  apartmeits. 

The  ownership  of  a  sin  fie  apartment  in  a 
high-rise  building  and  if  a  share  of  the 
parking  lot  and  recreatlob  facilities  around 
It,  for  example,  creates  a  kind  of  inter- 
dependence with  one's  nel( 
on  the  Judgments  of  of 
troublesome. 

The  basic  advantages! 
living  are  generally  undls 
property,  tax  deductions 
from  maintenance,  build 
access  to  communal  faclli 
too  expensive  for  the  IndlTldual  home  owner, 
like  swimming  pools  or  tennis  courts. 

Making  sure  any  particular  project  will 
deliver  on  these  promises  i  is  another  matter. 
Realtors,  industry  spoke^nen,  lawyers  and 
consumer  advisers  agreed  on  a  long  list  of 
points  a  buyer  should  examine  especially  if 
he  Is  buying  an  apartmeiit  in  a  multlfamily 
building  rather  than  a  townhouse. 

A  condominium  buyer  acquires  title  to  his 
own  apartment  and  to  a  share  of  whatever 
adjacent  ground  and  facilities  the  developer 
chooses  to  include  in  the  deal.  These  may 
or  may  not  Include  the  recreational  areas, 
laundry  rooms  and  parkiqg  garage — it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  developet  to  retain  title  to 
these  and  lease  them  ou4  to  the  owners  of 
the  apartments,  and  thejbuyer  should  find 
out  beforehand  what  he  Is  getting.  At  one 
expensive  building  in  Washington,  it  costs  an 
extra  $3,000  to  buy  a  parking  space. 

The  buyer  also  gets  a  cotnplex  set  of  papers 
that  determine  how  the  j)roJect  is  going  to 
be  run — papers  that  are  i  drawn  up  by  the 
developer,  his  financing  a^nt  and  his  lawyer, 
and  which  cstn  contain  dozens  of  surprises 
couched  in  the  Impenetrtfsle  legal  language 
of  deeds  and  contracts.       | 

At  the  Coronado  apartments  In  Adelpbl. 
for  example,  the  sales  contract  contained  a 
provision  that  the  buyer  give  back  to  the 
developer  an  Irrevocable  proxy  to  cast  his 
vote  In  the  condominium's  governing  body 
for  three  years.  That  m«  ans  the  developer 


not  the  owners,  decides  wtp  gets  the  man- 

the  bylaws  wUI 


^hbors  and  reliance 
tiers  that  can  be 

of  condominium 
|>uted  ownership  of 

relative  freedom 
up  of  equity,  and 
ties  that  would  be 


the  owner  of  an 
do   with   it   and 


agement  contract  and  whai 
be. 

The  bylaws  in  turn  control — sometimes  in 
very  restrictive  ways — what 
Individual    apartment   can 
what    he     cannot.    At    Suhiner    Court    in 
Bethesda,  for  example,  the  r  forbid  the  op 
eration  of  a  washing  mact  Ine  or  dryer.  At 
Town  Square  Towers  in  Sou  thwest  Washing- 
ton, t-hey  prohibit  putting  melon  rinds  or 
onion  skin  into  the  garbage  disposals.  The 
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condominium's 
noise,  and  trash 


bylaws  also  determine   th« 

policy  on  such  issues  as  pets 

disposal,   and   on   more    In^portant   matters 

such  as  whom  an  owner  caii  rent  his  unit  to 

and    under    what    circumstances,    or    what 

Viappens  if  some  units  are  damaged  by  fire. 

'Some  of  these  regimes  are  down  right 
dictatorial.  You  can't  even  sneeze  without 
permission,"  said  Richard  A)  kin,  president  of 
the  owners'  association  ai  Autumn  Walk 
condominium  near  Olney. 

In  theory,  the  bylaws  cat  be  amended  by 
a  vote  of  the  owners,  but  in  fact  the  develop- 
er usually  retains  control  of  his  project  for 
at  least  the  first  several  yes  rs,  either  by  the 
proxy  system  or  some  other  provtsion  of  the 
sales  contract.  Either  way  the  individual 
buyer  is  bound  by  the  bylaws  and  needs  to 
understand  them  beforehand  to  make  sure 
he  can  live  with  them  after  he  buys. 

Although  condominium  opvnershlp  is  pro- 
moted as  the  equivalent  of  pome  ownership, 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  freedom 
of  living  in  a  single-family  iome  is  curtailed 
in  a  condominium.  Some  pre  obvious:  an 
apartment  cannot  be  expafided  by  adding 
a  room;  loud  music  late  at  tiight  would  dis- 
turb the  neighbors.  But  some  are  less  obvi- 
ous and  could  affect  the  biiyer's  finances. 

For  example,  if  a  commohly  held  area  of 
a  project,  such  as  the  roof,  lieeds  repairs,  the 
individual  owner  of  an  apartment  caftnot 
save  money  by  doing  it  himself,  or  by  calling 
In  his  brother-in-law  to  do  the  Job  cheaply, 
as  the  owner  of  a  single-fan  lly  house  might. 

Nor  can  he  simply  postpo  ne  the  Job— It  is 
the  owner's  association,  or  tl  le  developer,  who 
makes  these  decisions,  and  1  f  they  cost  more 
money  than  the  assoclatlc  n  has  on  hand 
they  can  result  In  assessments  against  the 
owners.  Furthermore,  the  very  process  by 
Which  these  decisions  are  iiade — the  meet- 
ings and  decision — involve!  the  •  •  ♦  and 
energy  that  may  be  in  shoit  supply  for  an 
owner  with  a  busy  schedule. 

Repair  problems  are  potentially  the  most 
troublesome,  experts  say,  in  an  old  building 
that  is  being  converted  from  rental  to  owner- 
ship. Many  old  buildings,  especially  to  the 
District,  have  the  advantages  of  old-fash- 
ioned hardwood  floors,  hlghl  ceilings  and  big 
rooms.  But  they  also  havi  old  pipes,  old 
roofs,  old  heating  systemal  and  old  eleva- 
tors— conditions  that  may  or  may  not  be 
recWfled  during  the  renovation  work  that 
precedes  the  sale  of  the  units. 

"You  can't  go  around  a^  kick  the  tires 
on  a  hlghrise  buUdtog,"  sasjs  Del.  Ira  Lech- 
ner  of  Arltogton,  who  stee: 
condomtoium  control  law 
General  Assembly.  "You 
inspection  you  do  on  an  Ini 
kr  -w  what  repairs  to  antlclpiite 

Some  conversions  seem  to  Work  better  than 
others.  At  4100  Cathedra]  Ave.  NW  to  Wash- 
togton,  a  luxury  building  With  some  apart- 
ments costtag  more  than  $10p,000,  the  thorn- 
iest problem  confronting  th^  owners  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  was  whether  ito  turn  off  the 
outside  fountato  as  an  energy  conservation 
measure,  accordtog  to  an  owner  who  said  the 
building  Is  "beautifully  run."! 

At  the  giant  Fairltogton  South  project  to 
Arltogton,  residents  say  th^  are  struggltog 
with  chronically  flooded  basements  that  ap- 
parently resulted  from  the  conversion  work. 


Virginia's  new 

passage  to  the 

it  do  the  ktod  of 

Ivldual  house  to 


At  the  Coronado  to  Adelphl. 


bhe  owners  com- 


missioned their  own  engineer's  report  after 


they  had  bought  and  learned  of  defects  to 
many  of  the  buildings'  vital  systems. 

A  recent  study  by  Nancy  Jane  Cohen  of 
the  Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Studies  said  that  "some  Inspectors  hired  by 
prospective  buyers  have  Insisted  that  most 
rehabilitation  is  cosmetic,  and  that  costly 
matotenance  will  be  toevltable  on  many 
buildtogs  to  the  near  future.  They  cite 
plumbing,  bad  roofs,  and  crumbltog  bricks  as 
the  main  problem  with  older  condomtolums." 
The  report  also  referred  to  what  it  de- 
scribed as  "elusive  engtoeertog  and  struc- 
tural reports.  While  developers  claim  that 
adequate  Information  on  the  condition  of 
th.'  buildtogs  Is  always  made  available,  some 
buyers  dispute  that  contention.  Many  may 
not  know  enough  to  ask  for  the  informa- 
tion, or  to  understand  the  technical  data  if 
offered." 

Legislation  already  enacted  to  Vlrgtoia  and 
pendtog  to  the  Maryland  suburbs  would  re- 
quire that  prospective  condomlnum  pur- 
chasers be  provided  with  full  engtoeertog  re- 
ports and  estimates  of  the  useful  life  of  ap- 
pliances and  equipment. 

The  financtog  arrangements  are  usually 
considered  one  of  the  most  persuasive  sell- 
ing potots  for  condominiums. 

Instead  of  rent,  which  an  occupant  can 
pay  indefinitely  at  ever-ristog  rates  and  have 
nothing  at  the  end,  the  condomtoium  dwell- 
er buys  his  apartment,  often  at  modest  prices 
and  low  down  payment.  Like  any  other  home 
buyer,  he  deducts  his  real  estate  taxes  and 
his  mortgage  toterest  payments  from  his  tax- 
able tocome.  He  protects  himself  agatost  to- 
flation  by  stabilizing  his  monthly  mortgage 
payment,  and  he  builds  equity  to  his  prop- 
erty by  paying  off  his  loan  as  the  value  to- 
creases. 

In  addition  to  his  mortgage  and  toterest 
the  buyer  of  a  condomtoium  pays  a  monthly 
fee,  rangtog  from  about  $16  to  more  than 
$100,  that  covers  the  maintenance  of  com- 
monly held  property,  security  services,  clean- 
ing the  swimmtog  pool  and  other  expenses 
of  the  buildtog.  This  is  not  tax  deductible 
and  will  tocrease  if  the  costs  of  these  services 
go  up  over  the  years.  The  resident  may  give 
up  swimming,  but  he  still  has  to  pay  his 
Share  of  keeptog  the  pool  ready. 

Condominium  experts  warn  that  sales  per- 
sonnel sometimes  underestimate  this  month- 
ly fee,  or  the  figure  for  anticipated  real  estate 
taxes. 

Frank  Morris,  a  young  lawyer  who  is  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  converted  project  In 
ArUngton,  said  that  "if  you  had  done  any 
shopping  around  you  would  have  known  that 
the  estimate  here  was  a  bit  low.  For  my  two- 
bedroom  unit  it  Just  went  up  $19  a  month.  S 
would  generally  say  as  a  caveat  that  the  fee 
Is  20  per  cent  higher  than  stated." 

The  report  of  the  Washtogton  Center  for 
Metropolitan  Studies  said  that  "inaccurate 
maintenance  estimates  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, known  as  'low  balling'  to  the  trade, 
mean  an  unrealistic  beginning.  One  town 
house  complex  to  Montgomery  County  began 
with  a  $16  matotenance  fee,  now  tripled.  This 
usualiy  means  no  reserve  for  contingencies 
has  been  included." 

For  the  buyer  who  has  budgeted  his  pur- 
chase to  the  last  dollar,  an  une:q>ected  rise 
In  the  monthly  fee  could  cause  family  hard- 
ship. "We  raised  our  fee  $3  a  month,"  said 
Arkln  of  Autumn  Walk,  "and  you  would  have 
thought  it  was  $300  to  hear  the  squawking." 
Analysts  familiar  with  condomtoium  fi- 
nanctog warn  that  other  aspects  of  the  finan- 
ctog arrangements  must  also  be  questioned 
before  purchase. 

Persons  whose  tocome  is  high  enough  to 
afford  a  low-priced  condominium  but  not 
high  enough  to  warrant  itemized  deductions 
on  their  tocome  tax  returns,  for  example,  may 
not  gain  the  tax  advantages  they  are  prom- 
ised. Syndicated  money-management  col- 
umnist Sylvia  Porter  recently  warned  con- 


domtoium shoppers  to  make  an  Independent 
inquiry  into  the  estimated  real  estate  taxes 
as  well  as  the  oKinthly  matotenance  fee. 

Here  are  sample  financing  plans  for  one- 
bedroom  apartments  as  given  to  the  promo- 
tional materials  for  two  condominium  devel- 
opments: 

At  Grosvenor  Park,  a  high-rise  conversion 
on  RockvUle  Pike  near  the  Beltway:  pur- 
chase price,  $37,100;  down  payment  of  6  per 
cent,  $1,900;  mortgage  of  $35,200  at  8  per 
cent  toterest  for  30  years;  monthly  payment 
$258.29;  real  estate  taxes,  $64  a  month;  con- 
dominium costs  tocluding  utilities,  $114.50  a 
month.  Added  to  that  is  the  premium  that 
the  buyer  pays  to  an  insurance  company  for 
Insurtog  that  part  of  the  mortgage  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  price. 

The  total  required  monthly  outlay,  toclud- 
tog  the  tosurance  premium,  comes  to  about 
$450,  but  sales  literature  gives  an  estimated 
"net  monthly  cost"  after  tax  deductions,  for 
a  person  in  the  30  per  cent  tax  bracket,  of 
$347.78.  Ftoancial  experts  caution  against 
calculating  a  family's  monthly  budget  on 
the  basis  of  the  lower  figure,  because  it  is 
actually  the  higher  amount  that  must  be 
paid  out  each  month  and  the  tax  savings 
come  back  only  once  a  year. 

At  Watergate  at  Landmark,  a  lavish  proj- 
ect of  four  high-rise  buildtogs  and  extensive 
recreation  facilities  under  construction  near 
the  Landmark  Shopping  Center  to  Alexan- 
dria: purchase  price,  $34,400;  down  payment, 
10  per  cent,  $3,440;  mortgage  of  $30,960  at 
8y2  per  cent  for  30  years,  monthly  payment 
$238;  estimated  real  estate  taxes  $57  a 
month;  condomtoimum  fee  Includtog  util- 
ities and  all  recreational  facilities  except  in- 
door tennis,  $70,  for  a  total  monthly  payment 
of  $365.  The  toterest  rate  on  the  mortgage 
is  a  guess — It  will  be  at  the  prevailing  rate  at 
time  of  settlement,  more  than  a  year  from 
now. 

The  sales  brochure  estimates  tax  savings 
from  this  package  for  a  person  to  the  30  per 
cent  Income  tax  bracket  at  $102  a  month 
and  "appreciation"  at  a  6  per  cent  annual 
rate,  or  $146  a  month,  to  arrive  at  a  "net 
real  cost  of  ownership"  of  $120  a  month. 

Whether  condomtoimum  apartments  do 
in  fact  appreciate  in  value,  and  if  so  at  what 
rate.  Is  a  matter  of  disagreement  to  the  to- 
dustry.  Bruce  Steele,  a  houstog  analyst  for 
the  Metropolitan  Council  of  Governments, 
calls  it  the  "great  unknown"  of  the  condo- 
minium bustoess. 

In  the  first  place,  the  developer  who  sells 
the  apartments  originally  can  offer  his  buy- 
ers assurances  of  mortgages  at  the  prevailing 
rate,  because  before  he  puts  his  development 
on  the  market  he  obtains  a  ccxnmltment 
from  a  lender  to  make  those  mortgages  avail- 
able. 

Officials  to  the  savings  and  loan  business, 
the  chief  source  of  home  mortgages,  say  that 
to  periods  of  tight  money,  as  at  present.  It 
may  be  very  dUBcult  for  the  would-be  buyer 
of  an  individual  resale  unit  to  obtato  financ- 
ing. Whatever  the  paper  value  of  the  seller's 
unit,  be  cannot  turn  it  toto  cash  if  his  pros- 
pective buyer  cannot  obtain  a  mortgage. 

Another  potential  problem  Is  the  resale  of 
a  unit  in  a  project  that  has  not  been  a  big 
success,  where  the  original  developer  still  has 
units  on  the  market  with  lower  prices  and  as- 
sured financing.  This  has  happened  at  Wilson 
Bridge,  a  well-kept,  nicely  landscaped  but 
slow-selling  project  in  Oxon  Hill.  "We  want 
to  sell,  but  It  doesn't  look  like  we're  going 
to  make  any  money  because  the  develc^)er 
still  has  plenty  of  units  for  sale  at  his  price," 
a  young  woman  there  said. 

G.  V.  (Mike)  Brenneman,  president  of 
Brenneman  Associates,  a  real  estate  firm  that 
deals  to  resales  of  condomtolums,  said  that 
the  seller  of  a  condominium  Is  to  a 
"slightly  less  advantageous  position"  than 
the  seller  of  a  single-family  home  because 


it  Is  more  difficult  for  his  prospective  buyers 
to  obtain  financtog. 

Other  than  that,  he  said,  "we  feel  there  Is 
no  reason,  assuming  that  the  condominium 
is  a  good  one,  to  doubt  that  appreciation 
should  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  single 
family  units.  We  have  figures  to  show  that 
some  have  been  astounding — generally  the 
higher  priced  units  and  those  that  are  close 
in  are  the  most  successful.  I  tend  to  draw  a 
Itae  of  demarcation  at  the  Beltway." 

Two  other  potential  sources  of  financial 
difficulty  for  the  prospective  buyer  are  a  de- 
lay by  the  developer  in  going  to  settlement 
and  a  recent  ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  the  condominium  owners'  :  so- 
ciations  are  not  tax-exempt. 

Housing  Industry  sources  say  that  most 
lending  toEtltut\ons  will  not  actually  put  up 
the  money  for  tlie  buyers  in  a  project  to  take 
title  to  their  I'nits  untU  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  units — usually  half  or  more— have 
been  contract* d  for  sale. 

This  can  meen  a  lapse  between  the  time 
the  first  purchasers  put  up  their  deposits, 
and  perhaps  even  move  in  on  a  rental  basis, 
and  the  time  they  can  begin  building  up 
equity  and  clalmtog  tax  deductions.  Until  a 
purchaser  obtains  his  mortgage  and  goes  to 
settlement  with  the  developer,  he  is  not  the 
owner  of  the  unit. 

As  for  the  IRS  ruling,  its  potential  Impact 
was  described  by  the  Community  Associa- 
tions Institute  in  a  recent  statement  as  "a 
severe  blow  to  the  future  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  such  organizations." 

IRS  ruled,  to  effect,  that  If  the  owners' 
association  takes  in  more  money  than  it 
spends,  perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  a 
contingency  fund  for  unexpected  repairs, 
surplus  of  Income  over  expenditures  is  sub- 
ject to  income  taxes.  According  to  a  recent 
article  in  the  housing  industry  trade  Journal 
"House  and  Home,"  this  "could  cost  resi- 
dents of  condomtolums  and  planned  tinit 
developments  millions  of  dollars  in  extra 
assessments  for  matotenance  of  their  com- 
mon areas." 

The  new  Virginia  condominium  control 
law,  which  takes  effect  July  1,  and  similar 
but  less  comprehensive  measures  now  being 
considered  by  the  county  councils  In  Prince 
Georges  «uid  Montgomery,  put  emphasis  on 
full  disclosure  to  buyers  of  a  condominium's 
real  economic  picture,  and  limit  the  time 
durtog  which  developers  can  continue  to  run 
their  projects.  Except  in  Prtoce  Georges,  the 
bills  also  require  builders'  warranties  on 
structto'es  and  i^pliances.  But  none  of  the 
condominiums  now  on  the  market  Is  covered 
by  these  laws. 

(From  the   Washington  Post,  May  5,   1974) 

FouK  Gaoups  or  Btrrras  Sbek  Condominium 

Homes 

(By  Thomas  W.  Llppman) 

John  Donovan  sells  condominiums  for  a 
living,  and  believes  in  them.  But  he  also  says 
that  they  aren't  for  everybody. 

Like  many  other  experts  to  the  development 
and  marketing  of  condominiums,  Donovan,  a 
condominium  sales  specialist  with  the  Chevy 
Chase  realty  firm  of  Burr,  Mooris  &  Pardee, 
says  that  four  "claBses  of  buyers"  provide  the 
strongest  demand  for  condomtoium  houstog 
and  are  most  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  It: 

Young  married  couples,  with  tocomes  in 
the  $15,000  to  $22,000  range,  '"niey  need  a 
little  tax  write-off,  but  they  cant  buy  that 
starter  home  to  American  University  Park 
that  would  have  cost  them  $32,000  a  few 
years  ago.  That  house  costs  $66,000  now," 
Donovan  said,  '"niese  yotmg  pec^Ie  don't 
have  a  big  down  payment,  they  know  the 
oondo  comes  with  a  pool  or  tennis  court,  and 
they're  looking  for  a  little  appreciation  of 
their  tovestment." 

Stogie  people.  "They're  leaping  to,  buying 
one-bedrooms  or  efficiencies;  they  get  some- 
thtog  that  belongs  to  them  and  some  pro- 
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tectlon  against  taxes  and  inflation.  "They're 
being  taxed  even  worse  than  the  young  mar- 
rleds." 

Middle-aged  and  older  couples  whose  chil- 
dren have  grown  up  and  moved  away.  These 
people  are  known  in  the  trade  as  "empty- 
nesters."  For  them.  Donovan  says,  "that  big 
bouse  is  an  albatross,  they  want  a  secure 
safe  existence  with  people  around  them,  and 
the  knowledge  that  they'll  never  get  eviction 
notices  or  rents  that  wlU  go  beyond  thelr 
budgets." 

Busy  professional  people,  the  "movers  and 
shakers,"  who  want  luxury,  prestige  ad- 
dresses and  no  time-consuming  maintenance 
problems. 

liEGISLATIVS     AJLTERNATIVKS 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Oct.  9, 

1973] 

Condominium    Victims    Ask    Legai.    Cukbs 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

The  District  has  had  a  law  on  the  books 
for  10  years  permitting  condominium  de- 
velopment, but  no  rules  were  ever  written 
to  protect  consumers  who  get  Involved — 
often  reluctantly — with  this  kind  of  housing. 

Older  people  being  forced  from  their  homes 
by  conversion  of  their  apartments  into  con- 
dominiums keep  saying  there  ought  to  be  a 
law.  District  officials  admit  the  law  they've 
got  doesn't  help  displaced  apartment  dwell- 
ers at  all. 

In  fact,  it  doesn't  help  the  would-be 
buyers  of  condominium  units  much  either. 

The  city's  present  law  doesn't  set  up  or 
assign  any  agency  to  oversee  the  operation 
of  condominiums,  beyond  the  District  siu:- 
veyor's  office  measuring  apartment  units  for 
tax  purposes. 

It  doesn't  require  condominium  develop- 
ers to  disclose  key  facts  about  their  develop- 
ments such  as  how  long  the  developer  ex- 
pects to  keep  control.  In  the  case  of  older 
bulldUigs  being  converted  to  condominiums, 
it  has  no  requirement  that  professional  engi- 
neers state  the  life  expectancy  of  the  heat- 
ing system  or  the  elevators  or  the  roof. 

In  fact,  the  10-year-old  law  doesn't  go 
into  conversions  at  all — the  type  of  condo- 
miniums now  threatening  the  older  people. 

And  the  1963  law  doesn't  require  develop- 
ers to  give  ousted  tenants  adequate  notice 
their  home  is  going  condomlniimi  or  ade- 
quate time  to  find  other  rental  housing  In 
a  shrinking  rental  market. 

The  District,  it  was  learned,  is  belatedly 
trying  to  write  some  regulations — at  the  ex- 
press request  of  District  Surveyor  W.  R. 
Compton,  who  was  surprised  to  find  no  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  condominium  law 
when  he  became  a  surveyor. 

So  far,  the  proposed  District  regulations 
being  drafted  by  the  Corporation  Counsel's 
office  have  nothing  in  them  to  help  consum- 
ers, particularly  older  tenants  being  forced 
out. 

All  District  departments — from  General 
Services  to  Economic  Development — were 
asked  for  comment.  So  were  the  District  bar 
and  the  Washington  Board  of  Realtors,  but 
no  consumer  orgaoiizations  were  asked  to 
say  what  they  think  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions or  where  they  fall  short. 

The  spurt  of  condominiums  here — particu- 
larly conversion  of  older  apartment  houses- 
has  prompted  one  positive  move  (n  behalf  of 
consumers.  James  O.  Banks,  assistant  to  the 
mayor  for  housing  programs,  has  asked  the 
Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies 
to  investigate  the  report  on  the  impact  of 
conversions  on  older  pe<^le  who  have  to  get 
out  as  well  as  new  purchasers  who  move  In. 

"We're  going  to  find  out  if  it's  possible  to 
control  evictions  under  present  law  or  under 
new  legislation,"  Banks  said.  "We're  also 
concerned  about  the  danger  that  new  pur« 
chasers  of  these  converted  apartments  wlU 
be  left  holding  the  bag." 
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Although  nobody  aroiind  the  District 
Building  Is  talking  abou«  It  with  any  en- 
thusiasm, there's  always  the  possibility  of 
adopting  the  New  York  1^  that  gives  some 
protection  to  apartment  <  wellers  who  want 
to  keep  their  homes. 

Under  this  law,  35  perci  nt  of  the  tenants 
must  agree  to  go  condoolnium  before  the 
developer  can  start  sellin ;  apartments  and 
forcing  out  those  who  d4n't  want  to  buy. 
The  New  York  Attorney  CSeneral's  Office  is 
talking  about  raising  tenj  nt  approval  to  51 
percent  of  the  tenants. 

There  are  some  obstacle ),  however,  to  im- 
porting the  New  York  la  w  and  making  it 
work  here,  according  to  Uew  York  officials. 
The  District  doesn't  havi>  rent  control  as 
New  York  does,  so  an  apai  tment  owner  who 
wants  out  could  simply  rafse  the  rents  until 
tenants  who  didn't  want  XJp  go  condominium 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  thfe  rent  and  would 
have  to  leave. 

Unscrupulous  landlords,  it  was  learned, 
also  have  cut  off  elevator  service,  trash  col- 
lection and  hot  water  to  ;et  rid  of  tenants 
who  didn't  want  to  go  coi  dominium. 

A  good  enforcement  sta  ff,  however,  could 
get  rid  of  shenanigans  ike  that,  it  was 
argued. 

A  member  of  the  Baltlm  >re  City  Coundl — 
aware  of  older  people  caught  in  the  con- 
dominium squeeze — wants  the  council  to 
pass  legislation  requiring  35  i>ercent  of  the 
tenants  to  agree  before  a  i  leveloper  could  go 
condominium. 

Baltimore  Councilman  Allen  B.  Spector 
said  that  under  his  bill  a  [ot  of  older  people 
would  not  te  forced  to  bu  '  or  move  out. 

Unlike  the  District,  U  Etryland  has  rent 
control,  which  makes  this  type  of  law  more 
operable. 

Maryland  Atty.  Gen.  Francis  Burch  has 
taken  one  step  to  protect  <  ondominlum  buy- 
ers by  requiring  that  c(  ndominlum  sales 
can  only  be  made  by  llcens  id  real  estate  men, 
but  his  assistants  are  tryl  tig  to  draft  a  law 
to  assure  some  protectioi  t  for  people  who 
don't  want  to  buy  condomlriium  units. 

Meanwhile,  Prince  Georges  County  Execu- 
tive William  Gullet  wants  action  now  by  the 
county  council.  He  said  the  surge  of  conver- 
sions of  old  apartments  l»to  condominiums 
has  brought  a  "pressing  nked  to  protect  not 
only  apartment  tenants  ca'  ight  in  the  middle 
but  also  prospective  purchi  ksers." 

He  has  asked  John  H.  M  :Alllster,  executive 
director  of  the  county's'  Landlord-Tenant 
Commission,  to  review  t|ie  regvaatlons  he 
proposed  and  come  up  ^Ith  amendments. 
The  commission  is  empowet-ed  to  adopt  what- 
ever regulations  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  basic  landlord-tenant  legislation. 

Under  the  proposals,  th*  key  one  for  older 
tenants  is  a  90-day  optioti  to  purchase  be- 
fore being  forced  to  move  Out.  Gullet  said  he 
had  heard  of  people  forced  out  in  30  days. 

For  potential  condominium  buyers,  the 
most  Important  regulation  would  be  one  re- 
quiring that  they  t>e  given  a  certificate  from 
a  licensed  engineer  detailing  the  present 
condition  and  expected  useful  life  of  all 
"common  elements"  of  tse  building  before 
they  buy.  | 

Developers  also  would  h^ve  to  provide  pur- 
chasers with  a  proJecte<l  budget  analysis 
showing  a  full  maintenahce  cycle  for  the 
property.  ] 

Most  of  those  provlslon4  were  drawn  from 
the  condominiiun  proposal  of  Arlington 
County's  Tenant-Landlord  Commission, 
whose  chairman,  Ira  M.  iLiecbner,  said  the 
commission  wanted  to  give  prospective  pur- 
chasers a  real  idea  of  wDat  they're  buying 
when  buildings  are  converted  to  condomin- 
iums. I 

Asked  what  he  thinks  'of  the  New  York 
law  requiring  a  percentage  of  tenants  to 
agree  before  a  building  cao  go  condominium, 
Lechner  said  it  wouldn't  frork  without  rent 
control  but  he  added: 


"I  suspect  if  we  develop  i  condominium 
crisis,  we  will  have  to  look  ^nto  and  try  to 
adopt  this.  If  they  triple  the  pumber  of  con- 
dominiums In  the  next  three  years,  we  are 
going  to  see  a  rental  squeeze  ^Ike  we've  never 
seen  before." 

As  for  the  proposals  he  watits  adopted  now, 
he  said  the  local  planning  commission  could 
enact  any  rules  which  are  ^ot  inconsistent 
with  state  laws. 

Up  to  now,  Virginia  has  done  more  than 
either  the  District  or  Marjiand  to  protect 
consumers  during  the  conqomlnium  craze 
but  it's  now  preparing  to  do  ^ore. 

Already  on  the  books  is  i  disclosure  law 
where  condominium  buyers  ^t  a  prospectus, 
similar  to  a  stock  prospectus!  Identifying  the 
people  Involved  in  the  projeot,  where  data  is 
recorded,  seller's  obligation,  fcylaws,  how  offi- 
cers are  elected,  mortgages  bnd  other  vital 
facts.  r 

A  task  force  of  the  Virginia  Real  Estate 
Commission  wants  to  make!  the  prospectus 
more  specific.  Albert  Highsn^th,  commission 
chairman  and  head  of  the  tafek  force  prepar- 
ing revisions  of  Virginia's  cofadominlum  law, 
said  the  group  is  considering  the  problems  of 
conversions  and  consumer  pr^jtection. 

"We're  going  to  be  looking  at  whether  the 
developer  had  any  difficulty  bn  other  condo- 
miniums, even  in  other  states,"  Highsmith 
said.  "We're  going  much  further  and  It's  all 
directed  to  the  consumer." 

Highsmith  had  only  one  ni  w  suggestion  to 
help  older  people  fearful  ol  moving  into  a 
building  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  condo- 
minium. 

"If  they  want  to  be  surt  it's  not  going 
condominium,"  be  said,  "th<y  should  ask  to 
have  a  clause  put  into  their  lease  that  it 
won't  go  condominium.  And  if  the  landlord 
won't  agree  to  such  a  lease,  they  should  look 
elsewhere." 

A  condominium  promoter  inA  another  solu- 
tion, this  one  for  District  apartment  dwellers. 

He  proposed  that  they  urg«i  the  city  to  give 
Incentives  to  apartment  owners  who  would 
continue  to  rent  rather  thai  sell  out  to  the 
developers. 

The  Incentives  he  had  in  m  Lnd  were  various 
tax  credits,  improved  deprecation  schedules 
and  free  use  of  such  city  services  as  trash 
and  garbage  collection. 

An  official  who  has  been  dealing  with  de- 
velopers commented  that  a  a  much  money 
could  be  made  by  going  condominium  that 
the  proposed  incentives  wopld  have  to  be 
mighty  tempting  to  keep  a  landlord  renting 
when  what  he  wanted  was  big  money  in  a 
hurry. 

Nobody  has  yet  come  up  \flth  a  real  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  people  who  Just  want 
to  live  out  their  lives  as  renters  rather  than 
owners — and  they  don't  hate  to  be  elderly 
either. 

An  increasing  number  of  aeople  are  trying 
for  a  solution.  Among  them  is  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on!  Aging,  chaired 
by  Rep.  Robert  H.  Steele,  R-qonn. 

James  M.  Broder,  director  ©f  the  task  force 
said  the  staff  is  studying  th«  impact  of  con- 
dominltuns  and  conversions  i  on  the  elderly. 

Although  nothing  has  been  approved  yet, 
he  said,  it  looks  like  a  national  law  is  needed 
with  some  protection  agalnit  high-pressure 
sales  tactics  and  summary  {eviction  of  the 
elderly.  I 

Such  a  law,  he  said,  should  also  have  strong 
requirements  that  tenant-turned-owners 
should  be  given  full  information  about  their 
rights  and  obligations,  tha^  owners'  down 
payments  should  be  held  in  escrow  rather 
than  mingled  with  the  developer's  other 
funds,  that  the  number  o^  years  a  devel- 
oper could  manage  a  project!  should  be  lim- 
ited and  that  tenants  should  have  up  to 
90  days  notice  of  conversion. 

Whenever  people  start  talking  about  con- 
dominiums and  consumer  protection,  it  ap- 
pears, their  thought  imme4lately  strays  to 
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protecting   prospective  buyers   from   sharp 
practices. 

It^  only  belatedly  that  they  remember  the 
older  people  who  could  be  drowned  in  what's 
been  called  the  wave  of  the  future — con- 
dominiums. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  32,  1974] 

Condominiums  and  the  Law:  The  Abungton 

Example 

The  Washington  Post's  editorial  on  Jan.  21. 
"Condominiums  and  Their  Costs,"  succinctly 
described  the  squeeze  f  eu:lng  tenants  of  rental 
apartments  as  the  condominium  conversion 
trend  accelerates.  But  In  mentioning  that 
Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery  Counties 
and  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  were  con- 
sidering proposals  to  ease  the  hardships  re- 
sulting from  such  conversions,  the  Post  failed 
to  mention  that  the  model  for  those  proposals 
is  Arlington  County's  newly  enacted  ordi- 
nance, which  became  effective  on  Febru- 
ary 12. 

The  new  Arlington  law,  which  was  for- 
mvilated  as  a  result  of  a  year-long  study  by 
the  County's  Tenant-Landlord  and  Planning 
Commissions,  provides  that 

The  developer  must  furnish  an  engineer's 
certificate  of  present  condition  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  replacement  of  heating  and  air 
conditioning  equipment,  plumbing,  roof,  ele- 
vator, electrical  system  and  swimming  pool 
to  unit  purchasers; 

The  developer  must  provide  a  one-year 
warranty  on  these  elements; 

The  purchaser  has  a  five  day  grace  period 
In  which  to  rescind  without  penalty  a  con- 
tract to  purchase  a  condominium  unit. 

All  condominlvims,  including  conversions, 
must  comply  with  Arlington's  off-street  park- 
ing zoning  ordinance; 

Tenants  of  an  existing  rental  building  will 
receive  60  days'  notice  of  a  conversion. 

Although  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  has  a  number  of  excellent 
features,  such  as  a  60-day  option  for  existing 
tenants  to  purchase  their  apartments,  it  also 
Is  seriously  deficient  in  protecting  tenants 
and  purchasers  from  fraudulent  and  unfair 
practices.  The  lengthy  and  complex  bill  was 
drafted  by  a  state  study  commission  domi- 
nated by  real  estate  attorneys,  developers 
and  mortgage  bankers.  Del.  Ira  M.  Lechner 
(D-Arl.,  Alex.),  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Arlington  Tenant-Landlord  Commission,  is 
a  member  of  the  legislative  subcommittee 
that  wUI  review  the  Commission  bill.  His  ex- 
perience should  place  him  In  a  strategic 
position  to  fight  for  a  biU  that  provides  ef- 
fective protection  to  tenants  and  condo- 
minium purchasers  from  unfair  and  decep- 
tive tactics,  while  assuring  to  developers  a 
fair  opportunity  in  the  marketplace. 
WnxiAM  R.  Weissman, 
Commissioner  member,  Arlington 
County 

Tenant -Landlord  Commission. 

Abungton. 

[From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Apr.  4,  1974) 

Tenant  Shield:  Bill  Protects  Condo 

Conversion 

A  measure  to  protect  rights  of  tenants 
whose  apartment  complex  ts  converted  to  a 
cooperative  or  condominium  has,  in  a  greatly 
amended  form,  passed  the  Senate  and  been 
sent  to  the  Assembly. 

The  original  bill  would  have  required  51 
per  cent  of  the  residents  of  an  apartment 
complex  to  vote  for  conversion  before  this 
could  In  fact  teke  place  as  compared  with  the 
35  per  cent  vote  now  required.  The  amended 
bill  would  allow  such  conversion  with  a  35 
per  cent  vote,  which  would  seem  to  render 
the  bUl  meaningless. 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill.  Sen.  Roy  Goodman 
of  Manhattan,  says  that  is  not  the  case,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

The  "tenants  tell  us"  they  are  not  so  con- 


cerned about  the  51  per  cent  provision  now, 
becatise  they  feel  confident  they  can  stop 
landlords  from  getting  a  36  (or  even  a  6  or 
10)  per  cent  vote. 

In  exchange  for  dn^plng  the  61  per  cent 
conversion  provision,  the  landlords'  lobbyists 
have  agreed  to  a  n\imber  of  concessions,  in- 
cluding a  statewide  extension  of  the  36  per 
cent  provision  (which  does  not  exist  outside 
New  York  City  at  present)  and  protection 
against  eviction  and  harassment  of  those 
who  do  not  choose  to  buy  after  the 
conversion. 

Besides  appeasing  landlords  and  inducing 
them  to  lower  their  opposition,  the  dropping 
of  the  51  per  cent  provision  has  political  im- 
plications related  to  the  recent  charges  of 
election  violations  pressed,  and  later  dropped, 
against  Assembly  Speaker  Perry  B.  Duryea, 
Jr.  There  is  a  lingering  Assembly  bitterness 
at  Atty.  Gen.  Louis  Lefkowltz  on  the  part  ot 
those  legislators  who  feel  he  pursued  the 
"vote  siphoning"  investigation  with  a  little 
bit  more  enthusiasm  than  srane  thought  he 
should  have. 

The  cooperative  and  condominium  bill  has 
been  pushed  by  Lefkowltz,  and — as  one  Re- 
publican legislator  said — "nothing  with  his 
name  on  it  is  going  to  pass  this  hoiise." 
Lefkowltz  had  pushed  hard  for  the  61  per 
cent  nile  and  the  dropping  of  that  provision 
might  cause  it  to  seem  lees  of  a  "Lefkowltz" 
bUI. 

At  any  rate,  the  present  bill  which  is  be- 
fore the  Assembly,  requires  that:  (1)  Ten- 
ants occupying  35  per  cent  c^  the  apartments 
in  the  buUdlng  or  develcq?ment  to  be  con- 
verted must  agree  to  purchase  their  apart- 
ments before  the  conversion  can  become  ef- 
fective, (2)  The  plan  will  lapse  if  it  is  not 
accepted  by  at  least  35  per  cent  ot  the  ten- 
ants within  six  months  after  It  is  offered  (3) 
If  the  plan  Is  offered,  but  is  not  accepted  by 
the  tenants,  no  new  plan  may  be  submitted 
for  at  least  18  months,  (4)  When  a  plan  for 
conversion  has  been  approved  by  the  ten- 
ants, those  tenants  who  have  declined  to 
purchase  apartments  will  be  protected  from 
eviction  and  from  excessive  rent  Increases 
for  three  years,  and  (5)  No  plan  may  t>e  ap- 
proved for  a  building  when  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  apartments  have  been  kept  vsLcant  by 
the  owner. 

"The  existing  law  Is  weighted  heavily  in 
favor  of  the  owner,"  Sen.  Goodman  said,  "and 
the  prices  of  ^artments  in  a  conversion  are 
almost  invariably  greatly  in  excess  ot  the 
price  that  the  owner  could  get  for  the  build- 
ing in  an  open  market." 

THE  Conversion  Game:  The  Newest  Housing 

Crisis 

(By  Assemblyman  John  Dearie) 

So  you  thought  the  domino  theory  of  suc- 
cessively collapsing  communities  applied  only 
to  Southeast  Asia?  Forget  it. 

Right  here  in  New  York  City,  In  1974,  the 
single  largest  real  estate  giant  in  the  coun- 
try, Harry  B.  Helmsley — and  his  compan- 
ions— are  diligently  at  work  calculating  to 
knock  over  one  established  neighborhood 
after  another  while  reaping  Incredible  finan- 
cial profit.  His  "gsune  plan"  is  called  "Con- 
dominium and  Cooperative  Conversion." 

The  list  of  stable  neighborhoods  in  the 
New  York  City  area  involved  in  or  reported 
to  face  condominium  conversion  reads  like 
a  "Who's  Who  of  Model  Neighborhoods." 
Parkchester  in  the  Bronx;  Tudor  City,  Peter 
Cooper,  Stuyvesant  Town  in  Manhattan; 
Fresh  Meadows,  Windsor  Park  in  Queens; 
Interlaken  in  Westchester.  In  addition,  land- 
lords are  now  stalking  Suffolk,  Rockland,  and 
Nassau  Counties.  By  recent  survey,  more  than 
62,000  dwelling  units  affecting  more  than 
150,000  tenants  in  New  York  City  alone  have 
or  shortly  will  be  facing  this  conversion  crisis. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  no  one  in 
the  forefront  of  tenant  opposition  to  the 
present   conversion   laws   has   ever   spoken 


against  the  concept  of  apartment  ownership, 
whether  condominium  or  cooperative.  AH  of 
us  believe  there  can  be  aereral  poaltlye  fea- 
tures of  owning  an  apartment.  But  these 
relate,  almost  exclusively,  to  new  buildings 
with  new  unite  into  which  new  tenants  move, 
understanding  their  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties. 

What  we  do  strenuously  oppose  is  the  con- 
version of  buildings  and  communities  under 
rent  control  and  rent  stabilization  Into  con- 
dominiums or  cooperatives  without  the  re- 
quirement of  even  a  single  tenant's  approval. 
A  litany  of  the  c\irrent  abuses  nxay  t>est  l>e 
made  in  Interrogatory  form. 

In  a  democracy,  why  shouldn't  61  per  cent 
of  the  tenants  in  a  building  decide  whether 
or  not  to  change  from  renter  to  owner 
status? 

Why  should  a  sponsor  be  able  to  convert 
entire  commiinities  without  the  requirement 
to  get  approval  from  even  a  single  tenant  in 
occupancy  at  the  time  the  offer  is  made? 

Why  should  some  classes  of  tenants  be 
faced  with  a  decision  to  "purchase  your  unit 
or  face  Immediate  eviction"? 

Why  should  landlords,  in  a  tight  middle- 
income  housing  market,  be  permitted  to  let 
large  blocks  of  apartment  units  sit  idle  and 
unused  only  awaiting  the  conversion  process 
to  begin? 

The  Helmsley  "game  plan"  is  borlngly  re- 
petitive but  dangerously  destructive  to  every 
community  he  says  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  conversion  to  condominium  or  co- 
operative status.  Oh,  yes,  nowhere  does  he 
say  he  stands  to  make  a  virtually  unconsclon- 
able  amount  of  money  in  the  process.  His 
rare  public  utterances  are  alwa;^  tUrected  at 
deceptive  and  self-selving  cUches,\llke  "it's 
good  for  the  community." 

Consider  the  financial  dimenslons\)f  Park 
Chester's  conversion.  In  1969  Helmaley  pur- 
chased the  largest  rent-oontroll^«l  develop- 
ment in  the  country  from  Metr^ 
Insurance  Company  for  $90  milll 
he  paid  only  $9  million  cash.  No' 
tuitously  prepared  to  sell  it  bi 
ants,   standing  to   make  over 
profit  for  himself. 

Benevolent?  Community-concerned?  Isn't 
he? 

Multiply  that  lucrative  profit  Incentive 
proportionately  to  all  bis  conversion  targets. 

The  game  plan  "conversion  process"  in- 
evitably takes  place  against  a  backdrop  of 
overwhelming  tenant  opposition.  But  regret- 
tably, under  existing  laws  there  is  no  guar- 
anteed and  legal  tenant  voice  in  this  conver- 
sion process. 

How  then  does  it  work?  First,  he  purchases 
either  a  single  apartment  building,  or,  more 
commonly,  an  entire  housing  develc^ment — 
either  rent-controlled  or  rent-stabilized. 
Then,  usually  within  a  year  thereafter,  he 
files  papers  with  the  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Office  for  the  conversion  process  to  be- 
gin. 

The  offering  plan,  much  like  any  sales 
document,  is  placed  before  the  tenants  to 
evaluate  and  make  a  direct  "yA"  or  "no"  de- 
cision as  to  whether  they  wish  to  purchase 
on  tlie  terms  a  sponsor  has  established. 

Over  the  past  18  months,  though,  a  major 
change  has  been  employed  by  sponsors — 
primarUy  Helmsley — to  av<dd  the  require- 
ments of  having  to  get  tenant  approval  for 
a  plan.  In  the  past,  offerings  contained  the 
requirement  that  35  per  cent  of  the  tenants 
affected  by  the  plan  sign  up  for  it  within  a 
six-month  period.  If  the  sponsor  got  over 
35  per  cent  of  tenants  to  sign,  in  effect  show- 
ing their  approval  to  a  reasonably  attractive 
plan  for  both  sponsor  and  tenant,  then  the 
balance  of  tenants  would  have  to  sign  up  or 
face  eviction.  This  procedure  at  least  assured 
a  tenant  voice  in  the  conversion  process. 
Conversely,  if  the  sponsor  failed  to  attract 
35  per  cent  of  the  tenants,  the  offering  was 
considered  unsuccessful,  withdrawn,  and  no 
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new  one  oould  be  re-oSered  for  another  18 
months. 

It  Is  this  element  of  tenant  voice  that  Is 
now  missing  from  most  all  tenant  conversion 
offerings.  Presently  sponsors  are  getting 
around  the  need  for  even  a  single  tenant  to 
approve  the  plan.  This  is  accomplished  by 
granting  what  they  like  to  hold  up  as  a 
"quid  pro  quo,"  namely,  that  in  exchange 
for  a  guarantee  that  no  tenant  will  be  evict- 
ed, the  sponsor  need  attain  no  minimum  ten- 
ant approval — not  five  percent  .  .  .  not  10 
per  cent  .  .  .  not  26  per  cent  .  .  .  not  zero 
per  cent! 

In  Parkchester,  for  example,  the  plan  has 
been  before  tenants  since  December  14,  1972. 
Of  the  approximately  4,000  apartments  under 
the  plan,  no  more  than  about  80,  or  two  per 
cent,  have  been  purchased  by  tenants  who 
were  In  occupancy  at  the  offering  date. 

But  Helmsley  continues  to  sit  there  with 
bis  plan  before  tenants,  with  98  per  cent 
tenant  rejection  of  his  offering,  and  with  no 
time  period  required  to  get  approval.  And 
over  time,  the  apartment  vacancies  gen- 
erated by  confused  and  frightened  tenants 
who  see  the  only  "out"  as  moving  plays  right 
into  his  hands  as  he  picks  up  apartments  to 
sell. 

Where,  then,  is  there  hope  for  the  belea- 
guered and  abandoned  tenant?  I  believe,  in 
great  measure,  it  rests  in  a  bill  that  I  have 
Jointly  sponsored  in  the  state  legislatiire  with 
Senator  Roy  M.  Goodman  called  the  Con- 
dominium and  Cooperative  Fair  Practices 
Code. 

The  bill's  fundamental  purpose  is  to  man- 
date that  a  majority  of  SI  per  cent  of  the 
tenants  in  occupancy  must,  as  a  required 
step  in  any  conversion,  approve  the  plan  be- 
fore it  can  become  effective  and  before  even 
a  single  apartment  can  be  sold.  In  other 
words,  it  eliminates  the  present  end-run 
around  the  tenant  approval  concept. 

Another  provision  would  place  a  three-year 
"moratorium"  on  the  eviction  of  any  non- 
purchasing  tenant.  This  would  grant  protec- 
tion to  all  tenants,  whether  rent -controlled, 
rent-stabilized,  or  decontrolled  for  a  36- 
month  period  from  the  date  the  offering  plan 
was  presented  to  tenants  for  sale. 

In  an  effort  to  stop  the  practice  of  hanging 
a  conversion  plan  over  the  heads  of  tenants 
for  an  unlimited  time,  the  bill  would  man- 
date a  six-month  period  during  which  the 
plan's  sponsor  would  have  to  gain  the  51  per 
cent  tenant  approval.  Six  months  is  s\iiB- 
ciently  long  for  tenants  to  study,  analyze, 
and  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  plan.  It  is 
also  adequately  long  for  sponsors  to  generate 
the  51  pw  cent  they  seek. 

Of  recent  vintage  is  the  situation  where 
Helmsley  will  decide  to  deliberately  leave 
large  blocks  of  available  apartments  off-the- 
market,  sitting  idle,  unoccupied.  His  purpose 
la  clear.  In  anticipation  of  filing  for  conver- 
sion (perhaps  in  a  year  or  so)  he  will  leave 
apartments  unused  when  they  are  vacated. 
The  idea  is  that  when  he  places  the  offar- 
ing  plan  before  tenants  there  will  be  vacant 
units  which  he  will  immediately  begin  to 
seU. 

Helmsley  has  retreated  a  bit  on  this  issue 
of  "warehousing."  Last  week,  he  announced 
the  release  for  rental  of  300  Parkchester 
apartments  that  had  been  held  off  the  mar- 
ket. A  significant — but  small — tenant  victory. 
Warehousing  is  still  standard  policy  in  Fresh 
Meadows  and  Tudor  City.  In  an  effort  to 
remedy  this  condition,  the  bill  contains  a 
specific  formula  whereby  if  "excessive  va- 
cancies" exist  at  the  time  the  sponsor  files 
with  the  Attorney  General's  office,  the  plan 
cannot  be  released  for  offer  to  the  tenants. 

The  bill  addresses  another  area  crying  for 
legislative  reform,  namely,  the  establishment 
of  a  procedure  for  tenants  to  have  input  into 
the  offering  plan  before  it  becomes  public. 

Fc«'  example,  if  a  sponsor  wishes  to  con- 
vert "X"  development,  be  files  the  plan  with 


the  Attorney  General's  o^ce  on  March  1. 
Under  the  new  bill,  tenant  leaders  would 
have  until  March  20  to  sttidy  it.  Then  the 
Attorney  General  would  have  another  40  days 
to  review  it  before  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  approve  it  for  sale.  This  period  for  tenant 
review  and  input  contrasts  with  the  current 
regulations  which  provide!  for  no  tenant 
study  prior  to  release.  Alss,  it  extends  the 
time  from  15  days  to  60  day!  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  digest  and  passion  the  plan. 

The  beauty  of  the  "Omnibus"  legislative 
package  is  that  its  orlgla,  concepts,  and 
drafting  emanated  at  the  grass-roots  level 
from  a  new  breed  of  tenant  leaders  who  have 
rallied  their  respective  tesant  associations 
around  legislative  reforms  m  the  conversion 
field:  John  McKean  of  Tuior  City;  Michael 
Ehrmann  of  the  West  Sido^  Tenants  Union; 
Roslyn  Phillips  of  the  Freai  Meadows  Ten- 
ants Association;  Ela  Haiiaway  of  Inter- 
laken;  Mark  Weiss  of  Wlndior  Park,  to  name 
some.  J 

As  president  of  the  Parxchester  Tenants 
Association,  I  have  spent  seemingly  count- 
less hours  with  them  dlsc^issing,  planning, 
and  drafting  the  reform  package.  Three  weeks 
ago,  in  the  park  at  Tudor  City,  we  publicly 
annoimced  the  bill's  provisions  and  signated 
the  next  step  in  our  effort  3  to  gain  legisla- 
tive enactment. 

I  do  not  under-estlmate  bhe  magnitude  of 
the  task  before  us.  The  re^l  estate  lobby  in 
this  state  is  well  funded,  wtll  organized,  and 
well  experienced  in  opposfeg  any  measures 
that  threaten  to  bring  a  s«  ose  of  balance  to 
this  conversion  law. 

But,  there  are  reasons  to  be  more  optimis- 
tic this  year  than  in  the  past.  The  list  of 
the  bill's  co-sponsors  in  bith  the  Assembly 
and  Senate  reflects  the  bniadening  scope  of 
the  conversion  impact.  A  few  isolated  leg- 
islators from  New  York  Cit  r  are  not  the  only 
ones  concerned.  And  the  newly  emerging, 
well-coordinated,  state-wid  i  tenants  lobby — 
the  New  York  Tenants  Legislative  Coalition — 
not  only  has  fully  endorsed  the  package  but 
has  designated  it  one  of '  the  top  priority 
goals  this  session.  { 

This  is  not  a  story  or  cfcapter  whose  end 
is  far  away.  We  shall  know  the  final  outcome 
of  o\a  struggle  vrithin  two  months  when  the 
dust  settles  and  the  legislative  session  con- 
cludes and  reform  is  attaltied  or  not. 

But  one  thing  is  certain  already.  The  con- 
version issue  is  now  emerging  as  the  single 
most  critical  housing  issutt  requiring  atten- 
tive legislative  action.  Loota  out,  Harry  Helm- 
sley and  Company,  we're  aiming  on  strong! 

[Prom  the  Long  Island  Pr^ss,  May  14,  1974] 

Governor  Oivxn  Bill  on  Oo-Op  Conversion 

(By  Irving  L«ng) 

The  Assembly  passed  knd  sent  to  the 
governor  yesterday  a  bil^  to  protect  ten- 
ants whose  apartment  coi^plex  is  converted 
to  a  cooperative  or  condoOiinlum. 

Co-sponsor  Saul  Weprii^  Jamaica  Estates 
Democrat,  noted  that  Gov.  Wilson  had  sent 
up  a  "message  of  necessity*  to  get  the  bill  on 
the  action  calendar  without  its  being  sub- 
jected to  the  normal  agin^  process  of  three 
days.  "The  sending  up  of  ai  message  of  neces- 
sity carries  with  it  the  presumption  that  he 
wUl  sign  the  bill,"  Weprir  said. 

He  also  predicted  the  bill  may  stop  plan- 
ned conversions  in  the  ielmsley  develop- 
ments of  Fresh  Meadows ;  in  Flushing,  and 
Windsor  Park  in  Bayslde,!  and  possibly  the 
Bellerose.  Failing  in  that,  he  said,  the  bill 
will  give  the  tenants  two  years  protection 
against  eviction — regardlels  of  whether  the 
landlord  is  capable  of  getting  the  35  per 
cent  tenant  vote  required  to  convert. 

Since  the  tenant  groutts  were  originally 
pushing  for  a  51  per  cen|  vote  as  a  prere- 
quisite to  conversion,  the^  was  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  bftl  carrying  the  36 
per  cent  vote  was  a  victofy  for  the  tenants 
or  landlords. 


The  present  rent  control  la^  provides  that, 
in  rent  controlled  and  rent  stabilized  build- 
ings, a  landlord  who  wants  to  convert  can 
take  one  of  two  routes:  (l)  He  can,  if  he 
chooses  to  do  it  within  the  rent  control, 
get  a  35  per  cent  vote — in  which  the  vacant 
apartments  are  voted  in  favor  of  conversion — 
and  then  evict  the  tenants  who  don't  or  can't 
buy  their  apartments.  (2)  Ha  can  opt  to  go 
outside  the  rent  control  law,  in  which  case 
he  can  convert  without  the  approval  of  even 
1  per  cent  of  the  tenants,  b«t  in  exchange 
must  agree — in  theory — that  Me  will  not  evict 
those  tenants  who  choose  not  to  buy. 

While  that  is  the  theory,  tenant  groups 
contend  that — in  actual  practice — the  land- 
lords can  and  do  harass  those  who  do  not 
buy  so  they  are,  for  all  praqtical  purposes, 
evicted  from  their  apartment 

Thus,  Weprin  says,  the  end  result  of  this 
bill  is  that  it  increases  from  zero  to  35  per- 
cent the  tenants  who  must  give  approval  be- 
fore conversion  can  be  consummated.  One  im- 
portant featiire  of  the  bill,  ne  said  relates 
to  "warehousing,"  which  is]  holding  some 
apartments  off  the  market  so  the  vacancies 
can  be  voted  in  favor  of  conversion, 

A  landlord  who  does  choose  to  convert 
under  the  present  law  can — li  he  has  15  per 
cent  of  the  units  in  the  building  vacant — 
accomplish  the  conversion  with  a  vote  of 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  tenants  in  the  build- 
ing. The  bill  passed  by  the  Assembly  yester- 
day provides  that  the  landlord  must  get  the 
approval  of  35  per  cent  of  the  tenants,  and 
is  thus  not  able  to  count  empty  apartments. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  As^mbly  yeterday 
would  apply  to  all  apartments — rather  than 
Just  controlled  and  stabilizea  ones — in  New 
York  City  and  across  the  stat 
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Consumer's  Role 

[From  the  Long  IslanA  Press, 

Apr.  4,  1974] 

Incensed  Tenants  To  Spiak  Otrr  on 

Condominium  Conversion 

(By  Seymour  Marks) 

Rotating  shifts  of  incensed  tenants  of 
some  of  the  largest  apartment  developments 
in  the  city,  including  Fresh,  Meadows  and 
Windsor  Park,  will  pound  home  their  de- 
mands for  protection  from  coi  idominum  con- 
version at  a  legislative  heariig  in  Manhat- 
tan April  20. 

The  Assembly  Committer  on  Housing, 
chaired  by  Assemblywoman]  Rosemary  R. 
Gunning,  Ridgewood  Republican,  will  hold 
the  hearing  at  the  City  University  Graduate 
Center,  33  West  42nd  St.,  from  10:30  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  I 

Mrs.  Roslyn  Phillips,  president  of  the  Fresh 
Meadows  Tenants  Associatloi^,  said  that  the 
development  groups,  lncludl|ig  those  from 
Parkchester  in  the  Bronx  akid  Tudor  City 
in  Manhattan,  will  send  huiidreds  of  repre- 
sentatives to  the  bearing. 

They  will  attend  in  shifts  on  a  rotating 
basis,  so  that  there  will  be  a  tenant  spokes- 
man at  the  session  to  plug  tor  their  cause 
for  the  entire  period  of  the  hearing,  she  said. 

The  hearing  will  discuss  thi »  Condominium 
and  Cooperative  Fair  Practices  Act,  Bill  No. 
A-11196,  which  Is  sponsored  by  Attorney 
Gen.  Louis  Lef kowitz  and  ba(  iked  by  a  num- 
ber of  Queens  legislators,  including  Assem 
blyman  Saul  Weprin,  Hollis  Democrat,  and 
Sen.  Jack  Bronston,  Jamaica  Democrat. 

The  bill's  major  change  would  increase 
the  number  of  tenants  nece^ary  to  permit 
changing  a  rental  development  to  a  co-op 
or  a  condominium.  Under  jtresent  law,  35 
per  cent  Is  required.  The  amendment  would 
change  this  to  61  per  cent. 

The  new  act  would  also  provide  for  tenant 
input  before  the  attorney  general  approves 
a  proposal  for  conversion.  Af  present,  there 
is  no  such  provision. 

The  protest  action  grew  Aut  of  the  dis- 
closure   In   The    Press    last    [November    that 


Harry  B.  Helmsley,  one  of  the  nation's  big- 
gest landlords,  planned  to  convert  Fresh 
Meadows,  and  possibly  Windsor  Park,  into 
a  condominium. 

He  told  The  Press  he  would  do  this  while 
retaining  ownership  of  the  commercial  areas 
and  the  central  power  plant,  thus  depriving 
the  proposed  condominium  of  much  possible 
Income. 

Senior  Citizens  Group  Joins  Fight  Versus 

CONDOMUaUM 

(By  Herb  Goldstone) 

The  chief  tenant  spokesman  for  the  1,800- 
apartment  Windsor  Park  development  in 
Bayslde  enlisted  a  senior  citizen  group  yes- 
terday in  the  fight  against  conversion  of  the 
development  to  a  condominium. 

Mark  Weiss,  president  of  the  Windsor  Park 
Tenants  Association,  called  on  the  Young-at- 
Heart  Senior  Citizens  Association  of  Bay- 
side  for  a  major  letter-writing  effort  in  sup- 
port of  tenants  rights  legislation  pending  In 
Albany. 

Weiss  was  guest  speaker  at  a  Young-at- 
Heart  meeting  at  the  Hollis  HUls  Jewish 
Center.  Most  of  the  group's  members  are 
Windsor  Park  apartment  renters. 

The  letter  drive  will  be  aimed  at  Gov.  Wil- 
son and  Mayor  Beame,  along  with  such  legis- 
lative leaders  as  Assembly  Speaker  Perry  B. 
Duryea  of  Montauk  and  Assemblywoman 
Rosemary  Gunning  of  Ridgewood,  chairman 
of  the  Assembly  Housing  Committee. 

On  the  city  level,  letters  were  urged  to 
Councilman  Matthew  Troy  Jr.,  Queens  Dem- 
ocratic leader,  and  Council  Majority  Leader 
Thomas  Cuite  of  Brooklyn. 

Weiss  urged  support  for  the  omnibus  ten- 
ants rights  bill  drawn  up  by  Atty.  Gen.  Louis 
J.  Lefkowitz  and  representatives  of  several 
major  apartment  developments  whose  own- 
ers want  to  convert  them  into  condomini- 
ums. In  addition  to  Windsor  Park,  they  in- 
clude Fresh  Meadows  and  Glen  Oaks  Village 
In  Queens,  Tudor  City  in  Manhattan  and 
Parkchester  in  the  Bronx.  Windsor  Park  is 
a  Helmsley-Spear  project. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  (1)  in- 
crease from  35  to  51  the  percent  of  tenants 
who  would  have  to  agree  to  buy  their  apart- 
ments if  iii€  owners  seek  to  convert  within 
rent  control  laws,  (2)  impose  a  three-year 
moratorium  on  eviction  action  against  ten- 
ants who  refuse  to  buy,  and  (3)  cut  down 
deliberately  created  vacancies  which  make 
it  easier  to  get  the  required  consent  percent- 
age. 

Under  condominium  ownership,  tenants 
purchase  their  own  living  space  similar  to 
buying  a  private  home  and  share  the  cost 
of  maintaining  common  services  and  facili- 
ties. 

The  Young-at-Heart  group  hopes  to  char- 
ter btises  to  send  delegations  to  Albany  and 
to  City  Hall  to  back  the  anti-condominium 
bills.  Weiss  urged  them  to  help  form  a  city- 
wide  senior  citizens  lobby  to  right  for  the 
legislation. 

Apartment  project  owners  can  get  around 
the  35  per  cent  requirement  by  converting 
outside  rent  control  laws.  In  that  case,  ten- 
ants who  refuse  to  buy  stay  on  as  renters 
with  whoever  buys  the  apartment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  15361,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974, 
and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  it 
quickly  and  send  it  to  conference  so  that 
we  may  soon  have  a  law. 

Since  January  1973  we  have  had,  for 
practical  purposes,  no  hoiising  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  at  all,  and 


certainly  no  comprehensive  and  well 
thought  out  programs.  This  administra- 
tion saw  fit  to  cancel  them  before  devel- 
oping a  new  approsudi  and  a  ready  alter- 
native. As  a  result,  our  efforts  in  the 
housing  area  in  the  last  year  and  a  half 
have  been  shockingly  inadequate  to  the 
problem.  We  need  a  bill,  and  we  need  it 
now.  This  is  why  a  bill  considered  by 
many  to  be  somewhat  less  than  perfect 
has  come  out  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Banking  Committee  with 
such  strong  backing.  But  whatever  its 
defects,  it  is  better  than  nothing  and  has 
a  good  chance  of  being  signed  by  the 
President. 

In  fact,  this  bill  has  msmy  positive 
features  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  most  important  element  of  the  bill 
is  the  revolutionary  step  of  moving  from 
categorical  grant  programs  controlled  at 
the  Federal  level  to  block  grant  programs 
in  which  the  major  decisions  are  made 
at  the  local  level  by  local  ofQcials. 

This  has  been  the  theme  of  recent 
years,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  right. 
America  is  becoming  too  big,  too  complex, 
too  bureaucratic  to  run  everything  from 
Washington.  We  in  Congress  have  rec- 
ognized this  and  are  turning  power  back 
to  the  people  at  home,  in  our  own  com- 
munities. 

Title  I  of  this  legislation  takes  seven 
categorical  grant  programs  and  sends 
them  to  the  cities  and  towns  with  the 
authority  to  spend  among  them  as  they 
wish  in  conformity  with  their  own  local 
plans.  Urban  Renewal,  Model  Cities,  the 
rehabilitation  program,  the  open  space 
program,  the  neighborhood  facilities  pro- 
gram, the  water  and  sewer  program,  and 
the  land  acquisition  program  are  all 
turned  over  to  the  cities. 

A  second  major  development  of  this 
bill  is  title  n,  the  housing  assistance  sec- 
tion. We  are  finally  terminating  our  mis- 
guided commitment  to  the  huge  public 
housing  project  approach,  which  has  not 
worked,  which  no  one  has  liked,  and 
which  has  chewed  up  endless  amoimts  of 
money  for  nothing.  There  are  no  new 
moneys  for  the  building  of  any  more  of 
these  projects  anywhere  in  the  coimtry. 

We  are  moving  to  a  more  sensible  ap- 
proach— the  funding  of  leased  housing. 
This  means  that  low-income  people  who 
need  a  break  will  get  the  financial  as- 
sistance they  need  to  live  in  small  build- 
ings distributed  around  the  city.  This 
both  removes  the  stigma  of  receiving  such 
assistance — something  we  ought  not  to 
have  put  on  them  in  the  first  place — and 
removes  the  burden  on  the  neighborhood 
of  absorbing  the  huge  numbers  of  peo- 
ple involved  in  a  large  housing  project. 
This  is  a  burden  we  never  should  have 
placed  on  the  neighborhoods,  and  one 
which  we  had  no  right  to  place  on  them. 
Neighborhoods  have  a  right  to  live.  They 
are  the  life  blood  of  the  city  and  must 
not  be  destroyed.  This  bill  goes  a  long 
way  toward  removing  that  threat. 

However,  I  do  not  think  the  threat  is 
completely  wiped  out.  There  is  still  no  cit- 
izen participation  requirement  in  the  de- 
velopment and  approval  of  a  proposal  for 
construction  of  a  project,  however  lim- 
ited, in  a  given  neighborhood.  It  is  true, 
the  bill  provides  citizen  participation  re- 


quirements in  the  development  of  the 
cities'  general  housing  plan,  but  that  is 
not  enough,  because  the  plan  calls  for 
the  specification  of  only  general  locations 
for  future  housing.  It  does  not  protect  the 
neighborhoods  against  specific  invasions. 
To  remedy  this  I  plan  to  introduce  an 
amendment  today  to  require  citizen  par- 
ticipation at  the  planning  level  for  indi- 
vidual projects.  I  believe  this  would  rep- 
resent a  more  thorough  application  of 
the  principle  of  local  control  and  would 
more  certainly  preserve  the  neighbor- 
hoods involved. 

The  rent  subsidies  for  poor  families 
are,  I  think,  sensible  and  equitable  in 
light  of  the  existing  resources  of  the 
Government  and  in  light  of  the  need. 
The  requirements  of  a  minimum  rent  in 
public  housing  of  10  percent  of  income 
is,  I  think,  fair  in  terms  of  what  is  being 
received,  as  well  as  financially  necessary. 

The  special  consideration  given  to  the 
problem  of  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped both  in  terms  of  their  housing 
needs,  the  rents  they  should  be  charged, 
and  in  the  attention  mandated  in  hous- 
ing planning  to  the  problems  of  special 
facilities  that  need  to  be  constructed  for 
them  in  new  housing  are  commendable 
and  long  overdue.  I  support  them 
strongly. 

Title  m  sensibly  raises  the  limits  on 
FHA  insured  moilgages  so  that  more 
people  may  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
own  their  own  homes.  Title  VI  moves  in 
the  same  direction  by  making  it  easier 
for  Institutional  lenders  to  underwrite 
construction  and  mortgage  costs  in  a 
time  when  the  mortgage  market  has  been 
very  depressed  and  many  working  peo- 
ple have  suffered  accordingly. 

There  is,  however,  another  problem 
which  this  bill  does  not  cover,  and  which 
I  shall  be  offering  an  amendment  with 
my  colleagues  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  and  others  in  the  hope  of 
correcting. 

With  home  ownership  costs  skyrocket- 
ing, many  Americans  are  tiuming  to  con- 
dominiums as  an  alternative.  For  big 
cities  this  offers  the  advantages  of  apart- 
ment living  with  the  benefits  of  home 
ownership.  Unfortunately,  many  prol>- 
lems  have  developed  in  this  area.  But  we 
have  little  knowledge  concerning  some 
of  the  details  of  the  problems  of  condo- 
miniums and  so  are  having  difficulty 
correcting  them. 

The  amendment  I  offer  will  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  make  a  complete  study  of 
the  consumer  problems  related  to  con- 
dominiums and  so  give  us  the  tools  to 
protect  the  consumer. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  problems  are 
there.  In  my  own  district  in  New  York 
City,  a  large  apartment  complex  called 
Parkchester  is  being  converted  to  condo- 
miniums. This  is  working  an  incredible 
hardship  on  the  people  who  currently 
live  there,  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
buy  into  the  condominiums  and  they 
cannot  afford  to  move.  Many  of  them  are 
retired  people  or  are  civil  servants  who 
simply  do  not  have  the  money.  They  are 
being  forced  out  by  management  with- 
out any  protection  for  their  welfare. 
This  is  something  we  have  to  do  some- 
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thing  about,  and  this  amendment  is  the 
beginning  of  that  process. 

Overall.  I  think  the  bill  is  a  reasonable 
one  which  goes  a  long  way  toward  meet- 
ing important  human  needs.  I  think  it 
deserves  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  urge  them  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  ( Ms.  Abzug  ) . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of 
two  minds.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  committee  and  its  members  for  their 
hard  work,  but  I  am  not  sure  I  agree  with 
the  results,  if  they  will  pardon  me  if  I 
say  so.  I  am  somewhat  alarmed  because 
I  in  no  way  oppose  housing  subsidies  or 
housing  allowances  which,  as  I  see  it,  is 
the  main  theme  throughout  tliis  bill.  But 
I  do  find  some  difficulty  with  the  bill  and 
perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashley)  can  assist  me  with  some  an- 
swers, in  that  we  do  have  serious  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  needs  In 
the  country  requiring  construction  of 
federally  assisted  housing.  I  still  regard 
this  bill  as  one  that  is  phasing  out  this 
kind  of  a  program,  and  I  disagree  ^^ith 
this. 

In  the  great  city  of  New  York  we  have 
150,000  families  that  depend  upon  public 
housing  for  shelter,  and  we  have  another 
150.000  that  want  to  get  into  it.  Public 
housing  leasing  would  do  vei-y  little  good, 
since  we  have  a  1.5  percent  vacancy  rate. 
I  do  not  know  what  we  will  do  with  all 
these  people  who  may  be  eligible  for  al- 
lowances for  leasing  without  building 
bousing  to  which  the  housing  allowances 
can  be  applied. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley )  could  explain 
this.  I  might  say  that  I  feel  a  little 
strange  since  the  people  who  preceded  me 
in  the  well  of  the  House  seem  to  feel  quite 
differently  about  this  bill,  they  are  per- 
haps a  little  more  gentle  than  I  am  at 
23  minutes  to  3  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewom-'n  will  jield,  let  me  say  that 
in  the  section  23(h)  program,  the  so- 
called  leasing  program,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  Is  Contemplated  in 
the  bill  and  provided  for  in  the  bill  that 
these  units  of  housing  which  will  be 
leased  will  be  from  a  stock  of  existing 
housing,  will  be  units  that  are  substan- 
tially rehabDitated,  or  will  be  units  that 
are  newly  constructed.  The  program, 
therefore,  makes  very  broad  provision 
for  increasing  the  stock  of  housing  units 
which  will  be  available  for  the  program. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  That  Is  a  very  interesting 
point. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Is  there  in  this  bill  anywhere  any 
provision  for  direct  loans  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  multifamily  dwellings? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  under  title  I,  what 
we  have  done  Is  to  pull  in  the  section  312 
rehabilitation  program  into  the  Com- 
munity Development  Grants  which  New 
York  and  other  metropolitan  central 
cities  will  of  course  be  participating  in 
on  a  formula  basis. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  would  like  to  interrupt 
for  one  moment. 

As  I  read  page  43,  which  covers  this 
section  312,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
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part  of  a  phasing-out  program,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  W< 
we  are  phasing  out  the  section  312  pro- 
gram, the  urban  renewal  program,  the 
sewer  and  water  progratn,  as  separate 
categorical  programs,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  when  you  look  it  the  different 
sections  of  the  bill  that  i  escribe  the  eli- 
gible activities  that  can  be  imdertaken 
with  community  devel>pment  fimds, 
then  it  becomes  clear,  I  am  sure,  that 
we  are  not  phasing  ou  the  activities 
which  could  be  done  und  sr  the  categori- 
cal programs;  we  are  simply  providing  a 
different  means  of  fundi  ig  these  activi- 
ties. 

Ms.  AB2:UG.  Let  me  asl ;  the  gentleman 
this  question.  Have  I  not 'heard  the  gen- 
tleman in  particular  coratnent  that  there 
is  little  provision  in  thi4  bill  for  direct 
loans  for  rehabilitation  of  multifamily 
units,  and  that  this  issae  would  have 
to  be  resolved  in  conference  because 
there  is  a  better  provisic  n  in  the  bill  of 
the  other  body?  I  hope  the  gentleman 
is  right.  We  cannot  ccntinue  to  talk 
about  giving  assistance  t  >  new  construc- 
tion if  we  do  not  have  pr(  vision  for  loans 
for  new  public  consti-uctijin,  and  we  can- 
not talk  about  getting  acsistance  to  re- 
liabilitate  existing  housiiig  stock,  which 
is  an  important  program,  when  we  do 
not  really  have  a  direct  fcan  program  to 
rehabilitate  that  existing  housing  stock. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
report  which  accompanies  this  bill,  H.R. 
15361,  clearly  states  that  the  commit- 
tee regards  action  by  thd  administration 
in  January  of  last  year-4- 
To  abruptly  and  unUateralty  stop  all  major 
bousing  programs  as  unlawful  and  a  perver- 
sion of  the  constitutional  dole  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branchas  of  government. 

I  commend  the  committee  in  its  forth- 
rightness  regarding  the  Nixon  housing 
moratorium,  but  am  d^ply  concerned 
that  the  bill  we  have  imd^r  consideration 
today  would  offer  only  a 
new  "housing  policy 

We  loRg  ago  establisS 
go^  to  provide  a  "decern 
able  living  environment  tor  every  Ameri- 
can fsunily."  And,  qiiite  simply,  this  bill 
just  does  not  do  it.  This  bill  creates  a 
housing  assistance  payment  system  but  I 
fear  in  no  small  part  for  housing  that 
just  simply  does  not  exist. 

The  proposed  section  23(h)  housing 
assistance  payment  is  judt  a  distilled  ver- 
sion of  the  President's  old  housing  al- 
lowance program.  The  Nixon  housing  al- 
lowance was  premised  bn  two  beliefs: 
First,  that  America's  hotsing  problem  is 
primarily  an  income  support  problem — 
thus  supplementing  directly  the  incomes 
of  the  poor.  Second,  that  the  existing 
housing  stock  could  be  used  to  a  greater 
extent  and  only  augmenited  by  a  "resid- 
ual" subsidized  new  construction  pro- 
gram. I  believe  we  should  rehabilitate 
existing  housing  stock,  put  that  is  not 
enough. 

The  bill  before  us 
extension  of  this  ill-foi 
Rather  than  giving  direct  cash  payments 
to  perspective  tenants,  B.R.  15361  relies 
almost  exclusively  on  ^ect  cash  pay- 
ments— in  the  form  of  s  iibsldies — to  the 
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owners  of  housing  developments.  The 
purpose  of  these  subsidies  is  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  revenues 
generated  from  rents  based  on  20  to  25 
percent  of  renter's  gross  income  and  the 
consti-uction/operating  co^ts  of  the 
housing. 

A  real  housing  policy  must  take  the 
offensive  in  constructing  iind  rehabili- 
tating housing.  Former  Economic  Coun- 
cil Chairman  Leon  H.  Keyserling 
estimates  that  we  need  an  additional 
2.3-million  housing  starts  p<  t  year.  These 
would  Include  \Vz  miUioii  units  just 
to  provide  housing  for  >ur  Increas- 
ing population:  700,000  un  ts  to  replace 
those  destroyed  by  fire,  fioo  1,  and  demo- 
lition; 100,000  units  to  replace  units 
taken  over  as  second  hdmes  by  the 
wealthy;  100,000  units  to  Accommodate 
housing  need  due  to  an  increasingly  mo- 
bile population;  and  50,00(1  units  to  re- 
place those  which  are  abandoned  each 
year. 

In  1969,  the  Commission  on  Housing 
recommended  that  we  needed  600,000 
units  of  federally  assisted]  housing  per 
year  over  the  following  10  years.  By  1979, 
they  estimated  that  we  n^ed  1  million 
rehab  units  and  5  milllmi  newly  con- 
structed units.  These  estimates  were 
made  5  years  ago  and  there  has  been 
no  subsequent  housing  apt  passed  to 
meet  these  needs.  Today  we  are  faced 
with  a  bill  that  is  described  by  its  authors 
to  provide  only  two-thirds  if  this  need — 
400,000  units.  I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  nd  way  opposed 
to  housing  subsidies  or  evMi  housing  al- 
lowances. The  single  biggest  cause  of 
housing  problems  In  oin:  society  is 
poverty.  Crucial  weapons  in  ccunbating 
poverty  are  giving  money  [to  those  who 
cannot  earn  their  way  out  bf  poverty  in- 
dependently, and  creating  Jobs  for  those 
who  are  not  now  employed.  But  this  is  not 
the  exclusive  remedy — ^we  have  two  l^astc 
needs  in  a  housing  policy;  Sret,  we  have 
te  fill  the  gap  between  ^t  and  the 
tenants  ability  to  pay;  aQd  second,  we 
have  to  create  decent  living  units.  I  fear 
that  H.R.  15361  will  not  pfovide  for  the 
creation  of  these  new  units  because  there 
Is  no  substantial  increase  Ih  the  produc- 
tion/rehabilitation oi-ient^  programs. 
There  are  of  course  many  severe  prob- 
lems with  the  Housing  Assistance  Pay- 
ment provisions  including  an  unrealistic 
cutoff  of  the  definition  of  low  incomes — 
80  percent  of  the  median  6MSA  income 
should  be  Increased  to  at  laast  90  percent 
if  not  100  percent.  The  very  low-income 
determination  should  be  at  30  percent  of 
the  median  SMSA  incomi  rather  than 
50  percent.  Otherwise  mere  will  be 
thousands  of  people  who  although  unable 
to  get  housing  elsewhere  jwiU  be  ineli- 
gible for  Federal  assistance. 

I  opposed  the  administraJtion's  attempt 
to  end  the  public  housing  program.  It  is 
just  as  unconscionable  for  this  bill  to  be 
drafted  with  the  intent  of  phasing  out 
the  public  housing  progiam;  150,000 
families  in  New  York  City  depend  upon 
public  housing  programs  for  their  shelter 
and  another  150,000  want  to  get  in.  Pub- 
Uc  housing  leasing  will  do  us  little  good 
since  we  have  a  Wz  peijcent  vacancy 
rate. 
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The  worth  of  the  Federally  assisted 
housing  program  is  indicated  by  the 
numbers  of  people  using  pubUc  housing 
in  New  York  City.  The  desperate  need 
for  new  construction  is  evident  by  the 
150,000  families  waiting  for  apartments 
in  structures  built  under  the  program. 
We  must  not  abandon  these  people  to  a 
vacancy  rate  which  could  barely  tole- 
rate them. 

We  are  attempting  to  stretch  Mr. 
Nixon's  restricted  budget  Umitations  to 
the  point  of  callousness. 

I  look  forward  to  the  new  23 <h)  pro- 
gram working,  but  even  if  it  does  it  is 
hardly  enough. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  this  dis- 
tinguished committee  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor,  as  I  would  place  the 
housing  needs  of  this  coimtry  subordi- 
nate only  to  two  other  more  pressing 
demands:  the  need  to  curb  inflation  and 
the  need  to  reduce  interest  rates  in  this 
country. 

I  wish  to  make  two  brief  observations. 
I  hope  we  shall  be  assured  by  representa- 
tives of  the  minority  or  otherwise  during 
this  debate  that  the  President  is  going 
to  carry  out  this  bill  if  Congress  enacts 
it,  because  I  think  the  President  has 
done  the  country  a  great  disservice  in 
suspending  the  operation  of  legislation 
we  now  have  providing  low-cost  housing 
for  the  poor  people  of  this  country. 

Second,  I  hope  this  bill  is  going  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  poor  people  of  the 
land  particularly  the  elderly  poor  for 
decent  housing. 

In  my  county  of  Dade,  over  14,000  peo- 
ple are  waiting  to  get  into  the  Public 
Housing  Projects  of  our  county,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  waiting  over  5  years 
to  get  in.  Surely  this  rich  America  can 
provide  decent  housing  for  its  people, 
particularly  those  who  need  it  the  most. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  from  what 
I  have  heard  about  this  bill,  that  we  are 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to 
meeting  this  need.  I  hope  it  proves  to  be 
so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

"  Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Steele)  . 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  until  re- 
cently, the  role  of  State  governments 
had  been  declining  in  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. The  States  became  Increasingly  de- 
pendent on  and  subservient  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  administration  of 
social  programs  became  more  and  more 
removed  and  out  of  touch  with  the  local 
problems  which  they  were  designed  to 
solve.  However,  in  the  past  several  years, 
the  States  have  reasserted  themselves, 
and  the  Congress  has  cooperated  in 
passing    some    valuable    legislation    to 


strengthen  the  States'  role  In  confront- 
ing State  and  local  problems. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference's 
conclusion  to  its  1974  State  of  the  States 
report  catches  the  essence  of  this 
change: 

Greater  state  fiscal  strength,  greater  struc- 
tural solidarity,  greater  Involvement  ta  tradi- 
tional and  new  programs,  and  greater  sen- 
sitivity to  Immediate  Issues  of  prime  con- 
cern to  the  electorate — these  are  the  domi- 
nant themes  suggested  by  these  findings  and 
by  this  State  of  the  States  report.  When 
viewed  as  a  whole,  they  add  up  to  a  dra- 
matic chronicle  of  change.  They  provide  a 
story  that  needs  to  be  told.  And  they  clearly 
highlight  the  re-emergence  of  the  state  as 
resourceful,  resilient,  and  responsive  middle 
tier  governments. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  note  the 
major  emphasis  which  the  committee's 
bill  places  on  State  housing  activities. 
However,  I  should  note  that  on  other 
aspects  of  the  bill,  I  will  be  either  offer- 
ing amendments  or  supporting  amend- 
ments which  will  improve  those  areas 
of  the  bill  which  need  improvement. 

Speciflcally,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  title  II  of  H.R.  15361,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974.  This  amendment  would  provide  for 
the  construction  of  some  75,000  vitally 
needed  and  specially  designed  housing 
units  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  in  tliis  land  of 
great  affluence,  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans lack  adequate  housing.  Sadly,  the 
bill  which  we  are  considering  today  does 
not  meet  this  significant  and  legitimate 
need.  My  amendment  will  fill  that  gap. 

First,  it  will  reestabhsh  the  successful 
"202"  program  which  was  initially  es- 
tablished to  provide  low-interest  direct 
loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  to  build  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly.  Despite  the  outstand- 
ing success  of  this  progrsun,  it  was 
phased  out  in  1969,  because  of  its  po- 
tential budget  impsujt.  My  reenactment 
of  "202"  avoids  this  budget  pitfall,  be- 
cause loans  will  be  made  at  the  Treasury 
borrowing  rate  and,  therefore,  will  have 
negligible  budget  impact.  This  unsubsi- 
dized  revolving  fund  approach  will  pro- 
vide $1.5  bilUcm  to  build  an  estimated  75,- 
000  units  of  desperately  needed  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment  will 
effectively  marry  the  "202"  construction 
program  with  the  "section  23"  rent  sub- 
sidy program  to  needy  elderly  families 
by  making  technical  changes  that  guar- 
antee the  availabihty  of  these  subsidies 
to  units  of  elderly  housing  constructed 
imder  "202." 

There  are  now  some  30  States  which 
have  made  a  positive  step  toward  assist- 
ing in  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  citizens  of 
their  States.  The  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments' Book  of  the  States  has  report- 
ed that — 

Bureaucratic  red  tape  has  been  significant- 
ly reduced  by  the  State  agencies,  enabling 
them  to  process  and  deliver  a  project  applica- 
tion in  from  12-16  months  compared  with  an 
average  of  34  months  for  a  similar  project 
which  must  go  through  the  federal  admin- 
istrative machinery. 


It  also  points  out  that — 

The  Stat©  agencies  have  been  able  to 
achieve  a  foreclosure  and  default  record  far 
below  that  of  the  conventional  federal  pro- 
grams. 

Connecticut,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  movement.  From 
1969,  when  the  Connecticut  Housing  Fi- 
nance Authority  was  created,  through  the 
end  of  lart  year,  the  authority  was  re- 
sponsible for  financing  over  2,500  units  of 
housing  at  a  total  cost  in  excess  of  $50 
million. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  work  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  and  the  full 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
their  efforts  to  ftu-ther  stimulate  this 
encouraging  new  phenomenon.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  new  section 
23<hi  contained  in  title  n  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  States  to  participate 
directly  in  the  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  assisted  housing.  In  particular, 
the  provision  which  allows  the  HUD  Sec- 
retary to  set  aside  housing  funds  for  State 
agencies  is  to  be  commended. 

In  addition,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  deserves 
credit  for  his  innovative  section  on  State 
housing  finance  and  development  agen- 
cies. This  new  part  found  in  title  V  of  the 
bill  will  provide  on  a  trial  basis  a  partial 
intex-est  subsidy  and  optional  Federal 
guarantee  for  taxable  obhgations  issued 
by  State  agencies  such  as  the  Connecti- 
cut Housing  Finance  Authority.  Although 
the  program  is  new  and  experimental  I 
expect  that  it  will  provide  an  important 
new  tool  to  all  of  the  States. 

Once  again,  I  congratulate  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  for  its  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  a  strong  State 
role  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  our 
lower-income  famiUes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on  this  occa- 
sion to  register  my  disappointment  over 
certain  aspects  of  H.R.  15361,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974, 
now  before  this  body. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  comment  on 
each  and  every  one  of  these  perceived 
deficiencies.  They  have  been  ably  identi- 
fied by  members  of  the  committee  in 
their  dissenting  and  supplemental  views. 
Rather,  I  will  address  myself  solely  to 
that  section  of  H.R.  15361  which  deals 
with  the  model  cities  program. 

Specifically,  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  absence  of  a  meaningful  "hold  harm- 
less" provision  for  model  cities.  Inclusion 
of  such  a  clause  would  have  permitted 
a  more  equitable  transition  for  those 
communities  which  were  among  the  first 
to  undertake  model  cities  efforts. 

Page  14  of  the  committee  report 
states : 

The  congressional  commitment  to  the  147 
model  cities  was  for  funding  for  a  5-year 
period.  It  would  be  wholly  im justified  to 
permit  conununltles  with  model  cities  pro- 
grams to  receive  higher  grant  amounts  be- 
yond that  period. 
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The  simple  truth  Is  that  model  cities 
legislation  was  not  conceived  to  create 
needed,  worthwhile  neighborhood  pro- 
grams only  to  terminate  them  abruptly 
alter  5  years.  Neither  the  program  nor 
the  activities  were  initiated  with  the  in- 
tention that  they  be  phased  out.  Instead 
they  were  intended  to  be  phased  in,  in 
the  sense  that  permanent  funding 
soiu-ces  were  to  be  souglit  for  the  worth- 
while activities  begun  with  model  cities 
fimds. 

Had  the  administration  not  pursued 
a  policy  of  making  wholesale  reductions 
in  domestic  programs  for  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  there  is  eveiT  reason 
to  believe  that  this  strategy  would  have 
succeeded  in  most  communities. 

Instead,  most  model  cities  programs 
have  been  short-ftmded  during  the  past 
2  years.  Worse  yet,  the  administration's 
massive  cuts  in  domestic  program  sup- 
port have  made  the  phase  in  strategy 
nearly  impossible  to  accomplish. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  keenly 
disappointed  that  the  committee  elimi- 
nated a  provision  contained  in  the  orig- 
inal version  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1974.  This  proposal 
would  have  extended. the  "hold  harm- 
less" calculations  for  an  additional  3 
years  to  model  cities  participants.  This 
would  have  permitted  a  reasonable  tran- 
sition period  from  the  "hold  harmless" 
level  to  the  formiila  entitlement. 

The  $100  million  transitional  fund 
created  by  H.R.  15361  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  inequities  caused  by  the  shift 
from  categorical  programs,  such  as  mod- 
el cities. 

For  example.  I  am  advised  by  the  U.S. 
Ccmference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  Model  Cities  Direc- 
tors Association,  and  other  public  inter- 
est groups  that  an  estimated  minimiun 
of  $300  million  will  be  required  to  "lessen 
the  inequities"  caused  by  tlie  shifts  in 
urban  renewal  programs  alone. 

Additionally,  It  would  take  an  esti- 
mated $300  million  to  maintain  the  mod- 
el cities  program  at  the  "hold  harmless" 
level  for  the  first  year. 

These  considerations,  along  with  oth- 
ers, made  it  impossible  for  me  to  sup- 
port H.R.  15361.  Assimiing  tills  measure 
Is  approved  this  afternoon.  I  trust  that 
the  conference  committee  will  sui^x>rt 
this  model  cities  "hold  harmless"  provi- 
sion approved  by  the  other  body.  Failure 
by  the  conferees  to  endorse  the  Senate 
version  will  create  serious  economic  and 
morale  problems  for  urban  communities 
which  have  been  involved  in  the  model 
cities  program  from  its  Inception. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  a 
little  puzzled  at  the  gentleman  assum- 
ing— and  I  underline  the  word  "as- 
sume"— ^that  the  model  cities  program 
was  to  extend  beyond  5  years.  Where  in 
the  original  legislation,  may  I  ask,  does 
this  appear. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
remarks  I  did  not  assmne  it  would  go 
beyond  5  years.  What  I  did  state,  simply, 
is  that  those  cities  such  as  the  one  I  rep- 
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itlso  pointed  out, 
I  In  this  measure, 
ieet  the  needs  of 
Ich  began  their 


resent,  Dayton,  Ohio, 

programs  very  early, 

cause  they  have  not  In  the  last  2  years 

been  able  to  take  advantage  of  other 

sources  of  funds.  Indeed  their  own  funds 

have  been  reduced. 

What  I  am  simply  s  iggesting  is  that 
they  be  given  an  additional  period  of 
time  so  that  there  can  ibe  a  meaningful 
transition  from  categorfcal  programs  to 
the  one  that  is  spelled  Out  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  \)iil  does  provide 
additional  transition  f 

Mr.  WHALEN.  As  I 
$100  million  is  provide 
It  would  not  begin  to 
those  communities  w: 
model  cities  progiams  e4rly  on  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  4ure  that  what  is 
proposed  in  this  bill  Iwill,  in  essence, 
provide  a  filling  in  of  the  other  gaps,  and 
probably  be  a  far  more  orderly  and  effec- 
tive progiam  than  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram has  provided  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  woul  i  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  tha .  this  bill  will  not, 
and  there  will  be  maiy  communities, 
such  as  the  one  I  represi  snt,  which  will  be 
greatly  hampered. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Qhairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomia  (Mr.  Hanna)  . 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
because,  having  been  in  the  House  for  12 
years  and  on  the  Bankl  ig  and  Currency 
Committee  all  of  that  time,  this  Is  the 
first  term  that  I  ever  sa  ;  with  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee. 

I  have  been  interested  in  hoiising 
ever  since  I  came  to  this  body,  and  I 
was  very  pleased  to  hav(  i  the  opportunity 
in  my  last  term  of  sei  vice  to  sit  with 
the  subcommittee  I  ha<[  aspired  to  ever 
since  I  first  came  to  tlUs  House.  It  was 
a  particular  pleasure  for  me,  because  I 
came  imder  circumstances  which  I  think 
were  quite  salutory.  I  lound  the  com- 
mittee in  a  situation  in  which  there  had 
been  a  very  partisan  •  approach  in  a 
housing  bill  in  1972,  wplch  ended  In  a 
very  lai-ge  bill  and  in  which  there  were 
some  very  strong  feelings.  This  bill  never 
got  to  the  floor  at  all.llt  represented  a 
very  considerable  amo^t  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  subcommittee,  but  in  put- 
ting it  together,  it  had  managed  to  offend 
enough  people  that  the  chances  for  it 
coming  to  the  floor  wete  shattered  and 
endless  hours  of  work  vfeie  frustrated. 

The  administration  Imd  sought  to  de- 
vise themselves  an  alternative  to  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee,  and  diuring 
the  time  we  sat  on  this  i^bcommittee,  we 
worked  out  the  accommi>dations  between 
the  work  that  had  b»n  done  by  the 
subcommittee  for  almoft  2>4  years  and 
the  suggestions  that  h: 
the  administration.  I 
have  not,  in  all  of  my  term  of  service  in 
the  House,  sat  with  a  cofmilttee  that  was 
more  committed  to  wbrklng  out  sen- 
sibly and  equitably  the  accommodations 
in  these  two  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ther ;  is  no  way  in 
which  we  can  approac  i  a  complicated 
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been  made  by 
lust  say  that  I 


and  very  deeply  involved  subject  mat- 
ter such  as  tbis  and  come  out  with  some- 
thing that  will  please  everyone.  There 
are  going  to  be  disappointments,  but  let 
us  see  what  we  set  out  to  do  and  what  we 
have  accomplished.  ] 

There  had  been  existing  in  the  hous- 
ing field  programs  whi^  were  based 
upon  specific  program  giants  that  had 
to  do  with  defined  progi-ams.  These 
were  available  only  if  one  made  his  ap- 
plication in  the  approprlalje  way  and  had 
all  the  expertise  essential]  and  then  one 
got  his  grant  after  he  had!  come  to  terms 
with  accommodating  the  ^ocal  decisions 
to  the  decisions  that  were  ^  the  minds  of 
the  national  controlling  lagency,  HUD. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision  was  made 
that  it  would  be  more  eqnitable  to  take 
whatever  money  the  Congress  made 
available  and  put  it  into  (he  country  as 
the  needs  were  equal  in  th|e  country,  and 
that  we  should  not  spread  the  money 
on  the  basis  of  grantsmlinship  but  on 
the  basis  of  a  showing  of  comparable 
need.  [ 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chalriiian,  we  have 
come  here  with  a  program  that  takes 
over  all  of  these  special  programs  and 
gives  us  one  approach  to  community  de- 
velopment throughout  th^  Nation.  It  Is 
a  very  simple  process,  buti  is  based  upon 
a  formula  that  is  equal  for  everybody. 
There  Is  no  special  consideration  for  a 
particular  metropolitan  dlty  as  against 
another  urban  city.  It  is  based  upon 
population,  upon  crowding,  upon  pov- 
erty. Of  course,  there  will  be  those  who 
say  that  that  formula  do«s  an  Injustice, 
but  whatever  injustice  it] does.  If  all  of 
the  people  are  treated  in  equal  quanti- 
ties, it  is  as  the  rain  fromi  heaven. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bll]  at  least  gives 
MS  an  opportunity  to  go  I  to  the  people 
and  that  what  we  have  hep  Is  for  every- 
body on  the  same  basis.  It  also  places 
faith  in  the  local  decisiontnaking  poUcy. 
It  is  not  a  law  giving  sWay  to  the  na- 
tional decisionmaking  bpdy  over  the 
local  decisionmaking  body.  In  fact, 
acknowledgement  is  made)  that  the  local 
bodies  are  competent  to  I  do  what  they 
say  they  are  going  to  do,  land  we  placed 
this  faith  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thjrd  thing- that 
we  do,  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania pointed  out.  Is  that:  we  place  em- 
phasis or  assurance  on  the  basic  mmey 
rather  than  on  a  scramble  for  the  maxi- 
mum dollar  that  there  is  going  to  be  for 
everybody  who  Is  willing  tO  go  ahead  and 
ti-y  to  meet  their  own  needs.  There  Is 
going  to  be  an  assurance  of  a  basic  sum 
every  year.  There  may  be  some  money 
above  that,  but  at  least  wa  place  our  em- 
phasis on  that  basis,  that]  there  is  going 
to  be  that  assurance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  by  and 
large  this  committee  has  done  a  good  job 
imder  very  difficult  circuynstances,  and 
I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passdd. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  s^eldlng. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  been  vari- 
ously described  as  a  bill  developed  out  of 
a  threat  of  a  veto;  it  has  been  referred 
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to  as  a  capitulation,  and  although  there 
are  not  very  many  Members  on  the  floor. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  both  of 
these  descriptions  are  entirely  wrong. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  early  devel- 
opment of  this  bill  knows  that  from  the 
start,  whether  the  person  was  a  Republi- 
can, a  Democrat,  a  Uberal,  a  conservative, 
an  urbanlte,  or  a  rurallte,  or  whatever 
he  might  be,  we  have  had  but  one  goal 
and  objective.  That  was  to  do  the  fair 
thing  for  all  of  the  people  in  this  country 
with  respect  to  both  housing  and  com- 
munity development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  times  during  the 
course  of  our  deliberations  in  the  sub- 
committee on  this  bill  we  reached  what 
appeared  to  be  an  impasse.  On  each  of 
those  occasions  we  did  not  take  It  to  a 
vote  so  that  he  who  happened  to  have 
the  votes  on  that  occasion  would  prevail 
and  on  another  occasion  someone  else 
would  prevail.  We  did  not  do  that,  but 
instead,  we  decided  that  reasonable  men 
having  the  same  goal  and  objective  can 
come  to  reasonable  compromises  and 
solutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  primary 
thrust  during  those  negotiations  so  that 
we  have  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today 
was  a  desire  to  mitigate  our  differences 
while  we  emphasized  oiu-  agreements.  We 
did  that  not  because  we  were  concerned 
about  a  threat  of  veto,  not  because  it  was 
a  capitulation,  but  rather  because  we 
knew  that  all  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  would  vote  on  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

It  is  clear  by  the  examination  of  even 
a  slight  amount  of  history  on  housing 
and  commtmity  development  bills  that 
there  are  serious  differences  within  the 
membership  of  the  House  as  to  what  we 
should  do  and  how  much  we  should  do, 
shall  I  say,  in  housing  and  community 
development  legislation. 

It  was  not  a  threat  of  veto  In  1972  or 
a  capitulation  in  1972  that  caused  this 
House  to  refuse  to  even  consider  a  hous- 
ing and  community  development  bill; 
rather,  at  that  point  in  time  the  House 
was  so  opposed  to  the  legislation  that 
even  the  Committee  on  Rules  would  not 
give  the  bill  a  rule  for  consideration  by 
the  House. 

We  did  not  want  a  repeat  of  that  per- 
formance. We  did  not  want  the  repeat 
of  a  performance  where  we  might  bring 
a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  have 
it  so  emasculated  that  it  did  not  mean 
what  we  had  attempted  to  do  when  we 
developed  it  in  the  subcommittee  and  in 
the  full  committee  or  to  have  it  defeated 
in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  this  bill 
is  certainly  a  high  point  In  this  legisla- 
tive session,  at  a  time  when  I  believe  the 
electorate  and  the  public  view  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Congress  with  some  disen- 
chantment, at  a  time  when  the  public 
feels  that  political  decisions  and  parti- 
san bickering  are  prevailing  as  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

In  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
in  the  full  committee,  with  all  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done  by  all  mem- 
bers on  this  bill,  I  think  we  have  seen 
constructive  activity  and  constructive 
progi-ess  made.  I  think  that  this  prob- 
ably stands  out  as  the  high  point  in  the 


legislative  session  thus  far.  If  we  are  talk- 
ing about  bipartisan  activity,  working 
together,  and  cooperation  between  the 
administration  and  the  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

In  speaking  about  the  administration, 
I,  of  course,  have  primary  reference  to 
the  Secretaries  at  HUD,  Secretary  Lynn, 
Under  Secretary  Mitchell,  and  their  as- 
sociates, who,  I  think  this  year,  above  all 
others,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's participating  in  and  at- 
tempting to  work  out  things  with  the 
Congress,  considering  their  activities  this 
year,  stand  out  above  all  others  in  the 
8  years  I  have  been  in  the  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  stand  in  the  well  and 
commend  them  for  that  record. 

To  those  who  have  suggested  that  this 
might  be  a  capitulation  or  something  of 
that  nature,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  especially 
know  that  very  frequently  when  the  sub- 
committee was  right  with  respect  to  an 
issue,  it  was  Jim  Lynn  and  Jim  Mitchell 
and  the  others  who  took  the  cudgel  up 
for  the  committee  with  the  administra- 
tion and  carried  the  committee's  position 
through,  rather  than  any  foot-in-con- 
crete position  that  might  have  been 
adopted  before  by  the  administration. 

It  was  that  kind  of  activity  that  made 
this  bill  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  Ukewise  agree 
that  in  the  work  of  the  subcommittee, 
when  we  foimd  out  that  Mr.  Lynn  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  some  of  the  others  had 
a  valid  point  to  raise  or  a  valid  objection 
to  what  we  were  doing,  the  committee 
gave  it  a  second  look  and  oftentimes  ac- 
cepted the  changes  that  were  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I,  of  course,  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  very  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown). 

I  would  have  to  say  in  all  candor  that 
in  the  10  terms  I  have  been  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  referring  specifically  to  our 
subcommittee  which  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  housing  legislation 
and  housing  for  the  country,  I  have 
never  before  seen  such  fine  cooperation 
between  our  subcommittee  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment as  I  have  seen  this  year. 

It  has  been  a  revelation  to  me,  and  I 
must  in  all  honesty  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  agree  100  percent  with  the 
comments  which  he  has  made. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Calif oi-nia. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
to  comment  as  a  new  member  of  the 
committee  about  how  great  a  privilege  it 
has  been  to  work  with  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  seeing 
them  accommodate  the  concerns  of  the 
various  members  of  the  committee  rep- 
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resenting  the  diverse  group  of  interests 
and  constituencies  diulng  the  markup  of 
this  bill. 

I  intend  to  support  the  bill  in  spite 
of  whatever  reservations  I  may  have 
about  the  success  of  om-  housing  policy 
In  the  past,  because  it  is  an  important 
first  step  in  insuring  every  citizen  a  de- 
cent place  to  Uve. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  support  this 
bill  today,  but  I  have  many  reservations 
that  I  would  like  to  state  here  about  our 
national  housing  policy. 

Since  the  Nixon  administration's 
moratorium  over  a  year  ago,  we  have 
been  awaiting  a  new  national  housing 
policy.  This  bill  to  create  a  new  system 
of  community  development  block  grants 
represents  a  compromise  between  the 
administration  and  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee. It  is  much  less  than  I  would 
have  liked — in  fact,  it  is  only  just 
acceptable. 

If  we  view  this  legislation  in  the  per- 
spective of  our  national  housing  record 
of  the  last  few  years,  we  see  better  the 
need  confronting  us  today. 

In  1968,  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the 
Congress  made  a  strong  commitment  to 
an  effective  housing  program.  They  set  a 
target  of  an  average  600,000  units  per 
year  of  new  construction  over  the  com- 
ing decade.  By  1972,  only  4  years  later, 
80  percent  of  these  had  been  started. 
That  was  as  many  assisted  units  as  had 
been  built  In  the  35  years  before  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968.  For  the  first  time, 
we  were  beginning  to  produce  enough 
housing  to  meet  the  need  of  the  country. 

The  Nixon  administration  wants  out 
of  the  business  of  building  and  owning 
housing.  That  is  why  the  backbone  of 
this  bill  is  the  section  23  leased  housing 
program.  The  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams, 235  and  236,  are  virtually  dead. 
Public  housing  is  discontinued.  In  their 
places,  the  new  section  23(h)  will  be 
the  source  of  all  assisted  housing  for 
the  low  and  moderate  income. 

But  keep  in  mind  the  administration's 
long-hoped-for  goal  for  housing:  HUD 
wants  to  hand  out  "cash  assistance"  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  to 
go  out  and  rent  existing  housing  units. 
In  othei  words,  HUD  wsmts  to  halt  all 
new  Government-sponsored  construction 
eventually.  With  that  as  their  stated  goal, 
this  bill  takes  on  a  more  important  func- 
tion— it  is  the  linger  in  the  dyke  to  keep 
HUD  subsidizing  new  housing.  Without 
this  bill,  or  with  just  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  housing,  there  will  be  no  new 
construction.  In  this  sense,  the  bill  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  no  bill. 

We  In  California  have  Uved  with  the 
old  section  23  program  for  many  years, 
and  It  works.  We  are  quite  willing  to  Uve 
with  the  new  23(H)  program,  given  cer- 
tain conditions.  Secretary  Lynn  must 
choose  to  work  with  the  local  housing 
agencies  that  have  done  such  a  good  job 
in  the  past.  He  must  let  them  continue 
to  perform  management  services  for  the 
owner  from  whom  he  leases.  And.  as  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  he  must  use  his  autlior- 
ity  to  delegate  to  the  LHA  the  respon- 
sibility for  selecting  a  developer  in  the 
CEise  of  new  construction.  California's 
LHA    has    been    absolutely    devoid    of 
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scandal  or  corruption  and  they  deserve  a 
chance  to  prove  themselves  under  the 
new  construction  option  of  the  leasing 
program. 

In  short,  I  think  we  ought  to  get  this 
bill  on  the  books  and  give  Secretary  Lynn 
the  chance  to  make  it  work.  I  support  the 
bill  because  I  believe  that  block  grants 
and  the  leasing  program  are  basically 
workable  approaches.  And  I  think  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  will  forestall  HUD  actions 
that  will  otherwise  be  inevitable — stop- 
ping the  construction  of  housing  for  the 
needy,  the  elderly,  and  the  handicapped. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
view  and  vote  for  the  bill.  The  funding  is 
too  little,  and  many  of  our  cities  stand  to 
lose  many  millions  of  dollars  over  the 
6-year  term  envisaged  in  the  bill.  But  I 
believe  that  before  many  of  those  years 
pass  we  will  be  back  here  amending  this 
bill  and  getting  more  money  to  the  com- 
munities that  need  it.  As  long  as  the 
mechanism  is  good,  funding  levels  can 
be  Improved.  This  is  the  important  first 
step  in  assuring  that  every  American 
citizen  has  a  decent  place  to  Uve. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  am  sure 
amendments  will  be  offered  despite  the 
many  chances  they  have  had  to  be  of- 
fered previously.  Most  of  the  amend- 
ments with  which  I  am  familiar  which 
will  be  offered  today  are  amendments 
that  were  considered  by  the  committee 
and  the  subcommittee.  I  trust  we  will 
not  have  to  deal  with  them  all  for  the 
third  time. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  concern  being  expressed 
by  the  many  authors  of  these  amend- 
ments, but  once  again  this  has  to  be  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  acceptable 
to  the  broad  spectrum  of  political,  finan- 
cial, and  fiscal  thought  represented  in 
this  body.  Therefore,  development  of  ac- 
ceptable legi-slation  to  this  House  does 
not  permit  the  accommodation  of  every- 
one with  all  of  their  particular  desires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding  I 
would  like  to  say  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
especially  Mr.  Ashley,  who  has  been  so 
active  on  this  legislation  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  minority  on  the  subcom- 
mittee and,  of  course,  all  the  members  of 
the  full  committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  for  expeditiously 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  full  commit- 
tee and  to  the  floor. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  two  im- 
portant new  authorities  are  foimd  in  title 
V,  part  A  of  this  bill.  By  improving  the 
ability  of  State  agencies  to  obtain  capital 
financing,  these  authorities  would  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  work  of  such 
agencies  in  helping  to  provide  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
and  in  the  revitalization  of  slums  and 
blighted  areas. 

One  new  authority  would  provide  an 
alternative  to  the  present  State  practice 
of  issuing  tax-exempt  obligations  to  ob- 
tain capital  investment  funds.  It  would 
authorize  for  the  first  time  In  the  housing 
and  community  development  field  the 
much-discussed  alternative  of  providing 
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a  Federal  payment  o '  the  approximate 
differenti£il  between  tfie  interest  rate  on 
taxable  obligations  a|id  on  tax-exempt 
obligations,  where  a  fitate  development 
agency  chooses  to  isaie  taxable  obliga- 
tions to  raise  capital  funds  for  its  pur- 
poses. Among  the  development  activities 
of  such  agencies  woul^  be:  First,  provid- 
ing housing  and  related  facilities  for 
families  of  low  and  moderate  income; 
second,  promoting  thq  sound  growth  and 
development  of  neighborhoods  through 
the  revitalization  of 
areas;  third,  increas: 
portunities  for  the 
imderemployed  thro 
and  redevelopment  o: 
facturing  and  commercial  facilities;  and 
fourth,  implementing  the  development 
aspects  of  State  land) use  and  preserva 
ticn  policies.  The  Federal  interest  differ- 
ential payment  would  )be  calculated  at  30 
percent  of  the  interest  rate  carried  by 
the  taxable  State  oblfeations. 

This  provision  represents  one  of  the 
relatively  rare  occasiqns  where  a  signifi- 
cant step  can  be  taketa  in  strengthening 
an  important  social  program  at  a  poten- 
tial saving  to  the  Feperal  Government. 
A  conservative  estij 
holders  of  tax-exempt 
income  tax  brackets 
The  taxes  collected 
income  of  the  new  State  issuances  would 
therefore  exceed  the  pO  percent  Federal 
interest  differential  payment  made  to 
State  agencies  to  redilce  the  effective  in- 
terest rate  on  the  ob^gations  to  the  ap- 
propriate tax-exempti  rate.  Substituting, 
at  the  option  of  the  SI 
Treasury  payment  foi 
inherent  in  tax-exem| 
policy  both  for  the  SI 
the  Federal  pocketl 

In  order  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
use  of  this  alternative  financing  mecha- 
nism, it  is  important! that  the  option  be 
available  on  an  expeditious  and  nearly 
automatic  basis  withput  extensive  Fed- 
eral reviews  of  the;  obligations  to  be 
issued,  and  with  due  ]tegard  to  the  short- 
term  interval  in  which  financing  deci- 
sions are  normally  mi  .de. 

There  is  no  intent  to  provide,  in  con- 
nection with  this  ajsistance,  for  Fed- 
eral review  of  State  )  gency  decisions  on 
the  content  of  thei  r  programs,  their 
method  of  operations,  or  the  terms  or 
uses  of  their  finaneir  g.  No  such  Federal 
review  occurs  when  ii  tax-exempt  issue 
is  sold  and  thus  n^ne  is  appropriate 
when  this  alternative  mechanism  is  used, 
imless  a  Federal  guarantee  is  also  pro- 
vided. It  is  with  this  Understanding  that 
this  new  authority  h^  been  advanced. 

This  second  new  aiid  to  State  agency 
financing  extended  by  title  V,  part  A  is  a 
Federal  guarantee  o;  obligations  issued 
by  an  agency  to  finai  ce  development  ac- 
tivities designed  to  revitalize  slum  and 
blighted  areas.  The  E  ederal  guarantee  is 
limited  to  those  hi{  her  risk  activities 
which  have  proven  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  State  agen(  ies  without  a  Fed- 
eral backup  guarantee.  It  is  important 
for  State  agencies  to  expand  their 
financing  and  development  activities 
in  central  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  conjunction  with  local  redevelop- 
ment and  nelghborh(  od  conservation  ac- 
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tivities.  This  Is  especiauy  Important  at 
a  time  when,  as  this  bill  would  provide, 
the  Federal  Government  is  relinquishing 
its  direct  role  in  guaianteeing  public 
housing  obligations  and  in  providing 
loan  and  grant  assistance  for  the  urban 
renewal  program.  The  I  guarantee  pro- 
gram should  be  administered  so  as  to 
effect  this  purpose. 

The  Secretary  should  review,  for  any 
obligation,  the  acceptability  of  the  risk 
of  the  general  development  program, 
consistent  with  achievit^g  the  revitaliza- 
tion and  redevelopment  objectives  of  the 
bill.  Consistent  with  the  basic  "block 
grant"  approach  of  the!  bill,  however,  it 
should  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
view the  details  of  the  general  develop- 
ment program  and  its  individual  project 
components.  1 

The  bill  authorizes  guarantees  in 
whole  or  on  a  coinsurance  basis.  The 
Secretary  could,  thus,  far  example,  guar- 
antee: First,  the  first  25  percent  of  each 
interest  or  principal  payment  due  on  an 
issue;  or,  second,  90  | percent  of  the 
amount  of  any  default  {in  payments  on 
an  issue.  The  Secretarsf  should  use  this 
authority,  when  possibl^,  to  develop  ef- 
fective coinsurance  methods  that  leave 
some  portion  of  the  financial  responsi- 
bility for  a  project  winh  the  State  de- 
velopment agency.  At  the  same  time,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  ptovlde  full  guar- 
antees, if  necessary.        I 

To  provide  an  initial  test  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  two  aids,  a  total  limita- 
tion of  $500  million  has  been  placed  upon 
the  amounts  of  taxable  I 
which  can  be  assisted 
differential  payments 
and  guarantees.  This  Ij 
low  the  Congress  to  asse 
gained  in  financing  prelects  with  these 
authorities  before  expanding  them. 

Title  V,  part  A  would  give  recognition 
for  the  first  time  in  Federal  housing  and 
community  developm^t  law  to  the 
growing  role  of  the  States  in  addressing 
the  housing  problems  of  the  Nation's 
low-  and  moderate-ipcome  families. 
Housing  finance  or  development  agencies 
have  to  date  been  established  in  30 
States,  22  of  them  since|1968,  and  several 
other  States  are  actively  considering  the 
creation  of  such  agenci^.  These  agencies 
have  already  come  to  l>Iay  a  large  part 
in  governmental  effortg  to  meet  housing 
and  other  development]  needs,  and  have 
generally  proven  to  be;  effective  instru- 
ments for  carrying  out  such  activities. 
They  have  been  responsible  for  the  fi- 
nancing and  development  of  approxi- 
mately 150,000  units  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing,  an|l  have  accounted 
for  approximately  20  percent  of  all  the 
housing  developed  withi  the  assistance  of 
Federal  interest  reduction  subsidies  im- 
der  the  section  236  program.  They  are 
expected  to  play  a  majpr  role  in  the  fi- 
nancing and  developmait  of  housing  for 
lower-income  families  that  will  be  as- 
sisted under  the  new  section  23(h)  leased 
housing  assistance  program  provided  for 
in  section  201(a)  of  thlA  bUl. 

The  Senate  has  enacted  a  provision 
similar  to  title  V,  part  A  on  the  initiative 
of  Senator  Lowell  Wexcker,  £is  title  VI 
of  S.  3066.  The  Senatei  bill  differs  from 
the  provision  before  th^  House  primarily 
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by:  First,  providing  a  broader  Federal 
guarantee  authority  and  by  making  in- 
terest differential  payments  available 
only  with  regard  to  State  obligations 
that  receive  a  Federal  guarantee;  second, 
pegging  the  interest  differential  payment 
at  33  Va  percent  of  the  taxable  interest 
rate  as  compared  with  30  percent  in  this 
provision  before  the  House;  and  third, 
limiting  the  agencies  eligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  housing  finance 
agencies,  while  the  provision  under  con- 
sideration here  would  also  extend  this 
assistance  to  agencies  with  authorities 
to  develop  other  economic  and  commu- 
nity development  facilities  as  well  as 
housing — State  development  agencies. 

While  It  is  expected  that  most  agen- 
cies initially  using  the  assistance  pro- 
vided in  the  ti  le  V,  part  A  will  be  State 
housing  finance  agencies,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  this  bill  to  encourage  the 
expansion  of  the  role  of  these  State 
housing  instnmientalities  in  imdertak- 
ing  and  directly  assisting  large-scale  de- 
velopment in  line  with  the  highly  suc- 
cessful, proven  model  of  the  Urban 
Development  Corporation  in  New  York 
State.  This  feature  of  the  bill  dovetails 
with  its  community  development  block 
grant  provisions.  For  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  community  development 
block  grants  will  be  of  assistance  pri- 
marily in  the  provision  of  infrastructiu-e 
facilities,  necessary  community  services, 
and  cleared  land  at  prices  which  make 
development  feasible. 

Experience  under  the  urban  renewal 
program  has  shown  that,  in  many  areas 
of  the  country,  large-scale  developers  are 
needed  to  provide  both  the  subsidized 
and  imsub:idized  housing  and  related 
private  and  public  facilities  necessary  for 
the  creation  of  viable,  well-planned 
neighborhoods.  In  addition,  in  many  in- 
stances the  development  of  large-scale 
manufacturing,  commercial  and  public 
facilities,  in  conjunction  with  housing,  is 
often  needed  to  promote  the  economic 
stability  and  growth  of  particular  neigh- 
borhoods in  urban  areas.  It  is  these  ac- 
tivities that  can  be  undertaken  by  state 
development  agencies. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  H.R.  15361  was  not  changed  before 
it  was  reported  out  by  the  Banlang  and 
Currency  Committee.  My  own  area  will 
be  penalized  as  the  bill  is  now  written.  I 
am  speaking  about  the  community  devel- 
opment fimdlng  formula. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  funding  sys- 
tem is  eqxiitable.  It  will  be  a  boon  to  those 
cities  that  are  not  currently  using  Fed- 
eral community  development  assistance, 
but  it  will  mean  a  sharp  decrease  in 
funding  for  more  than  100  cities  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  urban  renewal  and/or 
model  cities  programs.  Preliminary  fig- 
ures indicate  that  Tampa  will  experience 
a  cut  in  annual  funding  from  its  present 
level  of  $8.9  million  to  $4.8  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976.  In  this  regard,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  part  of  the  Record  today 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  city  of 
Tampa  urging  that  a  "hold  harmless" 
provision  be  made  a  part  of  the  bill  to 
insiwe  that  a  community  would  not  get 
less  money  than  it  was  getting  before. 

I  Joined  with  a  nimiber  of  other  Con- 
gressmen in  urging  the  Banking  and  Cur- 


rency Committee  to  take  steps  necessary 
to  prevent  this  major  loss  in  community 
development  program,  by  straagthening 
the  "hold  hannless"  protection  provided 
in  title  I.  An  amendment  was  offered  in 
committee  to  provide  6  years  of  full  "hold 
harmless"  protection  in  title  I,  but  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  not  adopting  this  pro- 
vision is  to  tell  cities,  particularly  those 
actively  involved  in  urban  renewal  and/ 
or  model  cities  programs,  that  they  must 
start  cutting  back  local  rebuilding  efforts. 
Many  cities  are  working  to  maintain  a 
healthy  urban  environment  for  their 
residents,  and  it  does  not  seem  justifiable 
to  penalize  those  cities  who  have  been 
actively  engaged  for  so  long  in  rebuild- 
ing their  communities. 

The  letter  follows: 

CrrT  OP  Tajipa, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  June  6. 1974. 
Hon.  Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OnAS  Congressman  Gibbons:  I  recently  re- 
ceived copies  of  yo\ir  letters  supporting 
changes  In  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Bill  H.R.  14490  which  Is  presently 
undergoing  markup  in  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  Both  personaUy 
and  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Tampa,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  ef- 
forts to  again  strengthen  the  bold  harmless 
provision  In  this  legislation. 

Tampa  maintains  the  stance  that  past  per- 
formance In  the  area  of  housing  and  com- 
munity development  must  be  considered  in 
calculating  formula  distribution.  Unless  this 
factor  Is  lacluded  In  the  bill  when  presented 
to  the  f  uU  House,  Tampa's  urban  renewal  and 
model  cities  activities  wlU  decrease  sharply 
from  approximately  $8.9  million  to  $4.8  mU- 
Uon  in  fiscal  1976. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  your  continued  interest  and  support  on 
these  issues.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

RONAIS  T.  ROTELIA, 

Acting  Executive  Director. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
plaud the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, and  its  distinguished  chairman, 
for  its  diligent  work  in  trying  to  get  a 
housing  bill  this  year.  But  I  wish  to  speak 
to  the  question  of  the  purpose  of  feder- 
ally assisted  housing  for  low-income  per- 
sons. In  my  judgment,  there  is  a  lump- 
ing together  of  two  problems  that  can  be 
and  should  be  dealt  with  separately:  low 
income  per  se,  and  the  supply  of  housing 
at  moderate  rents.  Most  directly  the 
question  with  respect  to  assisted  housing 
is :  Are  we  trying  to  subsidize  the  low  in- 
comes of  the  poor  or  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  decent  housing? 

Much  of  the  rationale  for  assisted 
housing  is  that  poor  people  cannot  af- 
ford housing,  so  we  have  to  subsidize 
their  rent.  Thus,  assisted  housing  is  used 
to  subsidize  low  incomes.  But  this  route 
is  one  of  the  most  unfair  and  capricious 
methods  of  doing  so.  According  to  an 
ofiBcial  HUD  report,  "Housing  In  the 
Seventies,"  only  3  percent  of  persons  eli- 
gible on  the  basis  of  their  incomes  for 
any  of  the  major  housing  subsidy  pro- 
grams actually  receive  subsidies.  For 
every  3  persons  who  receive  housing  sub- 
sidies, 97  others  very  much  like  them  in 
terms  of  income  receive  nothing.  HUD 
also  reports  that  of  eligible  persons  with 
incomes  below  $3,000,  only  6.5  percent 


receive  housing  subsidies.  The  lucky  few 
receive  substantial  subsidies;  the  many 
receive  nothing.  Is  this  fair?  Can  we 
justify  it?  I  personally  cannot  justify 
it,  especially  when  I  read  that  housing 
authorities  In  some  locations  are  instal- 
ling wall-to-wall  carpeting  and  buying 
swimming  pool  memberships  for  their 
tenants  while  other  people  in  the  com- 
munities do  without  these  luxuries.  The 
ouly  excuse  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
funds  to  go  aroimd.  But  this,  I  have 
found,  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
people  who  write  me  and  wonder  why 
someone  just  like  them — or  maybe  even 
better  off — gets  help  and  they  do  not. 

I  do  not  deny  that  low-income  persons 
hwe  a  tough  time  paying  the  rent.  They 
also  have  a  tough  time  clothing  the  chil- 
dren, paying  the  utilities  bill,  buying  the 
food,  and  paying  the  doctor.  Housing  is 
just  one  of  many  needs  that  low  inc<Hne 
must  be  stretched  to  cover,  and  for  many 
persons  housing  is  not  the  most  pressing 
need.  We  all  know  that  it  will  be  decades 
before  enough  assisted  imits  could  be 
made  available  to  all  who  might  need 
them.  But  we  also  know  that  there  is 
another  route  to  subsidize  directly  these 
low  incomes.  And  that  is  with  cash.  We 
could  directly,  efBciently,  and  humanely 
offer  cash  supplements  to  persons  and 
families  with  low  and  moderate  incomes. 
We  could  tailor  benefits  to  income  in 
such  a  way  that  work  is  rewarded.  We 
could  do  this  in  the  near  future,  rather 
thain  wait  several  decades  to  build  or  re- 
habilitate or  process  several  million 
units. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  spent  3  years  re- 
viewing the  incredibly  wide  range  of 
programs  which  provide  people  benefits 
in  cash  or  in  the  form  of  subsidized 
goods  and  services.  We  have  found  that 
Government  Income  security  expendi- 
tures are  the  fastest  growing  budget 
item.  They  are  projected  to  total  $142 
billion  in  1975,  surpassing  defense  ex- 
penditures by  $54  billion.  The  money  will 
be  disbursed  under  more  than  70  pro- 
grams, imder  the  jmlsdiction  of  21  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  And  no  one  is  in 
charge  of  assuring  that  what  is  done 
overall  is  fair,  is  not  too  adequate  for 
some  relative  to  what  we  could  reason- 
ably provide  to  everyone  in  eqiud  need, 
and  is  work-encouraging  rather  than 
work-discouraging.  Nearly  every  com- 
mittee gets  into  the  welfare  business, 
even  though  other  purposes  are  put  for- 
ward. Subsidized  housing  is  no  excep- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  the 
purpose  of  this  and  other  bills  and  to  ask 
whether  the  aid  to  the  poor  is  being  dis- 
pensed fairly  and  in  the  proper  form. 
We  all  want  to  see  Americans  decently 
housed,  but  in  good  conscience  can  we 
justify  the  haphazard  distribution  of 
benefits  that  we  know  will  result  when 
so  few  will  benefit?  Ask  yourselves 
whether  the  public  would  tolerate  a 
similar  situation  if  benefits  were  dis- 
tributed In  the  form  of  cash.  Could  we 
pass  a  social  security  increase,  but  vote 
enough  funds  for  only  one-twentieth  of 
the  eligible  beneficiaries  and  lock  the 
doors  when  the  others  come  for  their 
increases?  We  could  not. 
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I  believe  there  is  a  legitimate  Govern- 
ment purpose  in  trying  to  expand  the 
supply  of  low-rent  homing.  But,  when 
pursuing  this  goal,  we  should  emphasize 
rent  savings  for  all  low-income  families 
rather  than  large  subsidies  for  the  lucky 
few.  I  claim  no  special  expertise  in  sug- 
gesting what  are  the  best  measures,  but 
they  clearly  involve  a  larger  focus  on 
existing  housing,  and  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  benefits  than  takes  place 
under  current  programs.  Let  us  deal 
with  the  income  problems  of  the  poor 
directly  and  fairly  with  cash.  And  let  us 
deal  with  the  housing  supply  problem 
through  broad  measures  to  improve  the 
functioning  of  the  low-rent  housing 
market.  .,  ^. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  time 
permitted,  I  would  express  in  great  de- 
tail my  concerns  with  this  legislation. 
In  many  respects  I  find  it  a  most  dis- 
appointing product.  The  housing  por- 
tions show  little  hope  for  meeting  the 
ever-increasing  needs  of  our  Nation's 
low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  falls  drastically 
short  of  adequately  protecting  and  ad- 
vancing the  civil  rights  cause  to  which 
we  must  be  highly  committed.  Opinions 
from  my  colleagues,  who  have  indicated 
their  dissatisfaction  with  these  provi- 
sions will  more  than  sufficiently  cover 
these  concerns  and  I  endorse  their  state- 
ments at  this  time. 

I  must,  as  the  Representative  of  that 
portion  of  the  city  of  Detroit  in  which 
the  bulk  of  HUD's  renewal,  neighbor- 
hood development,  and  model  cities 
exist,  speak  directly  to  the  hold-harm- 
less provision  of  the  community  devel- 
opment title.  The  design  of  this  bill's 
hold  harmless  provision  has  serious,  pro- 
found, and,  in  some  instances,  disastrous 
consequences  for  a  large  nvunber  of  the 
Nation's  central  cities,  particularly  those 
^th  active  urban  renewal  and  model 
cities  programs. 

The  city  of  Detroit,  in  the  most  recent 
calculations,  is  due  to  receive  a  hold 
harmless  total  of  $34.1  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  Because  of  the  committee's 
decision  to  delete  the  model  cities  por- 
tion of  the  calculation  after  a  city's 
fifth  action  year,  Detroit  realizes  a  drop 
of  over  $11  million  to  a  total  of  $23.8 
milUon  in  the  second  year.  A  level  com- 
parable to  ongoing  activities  is  imfore- 
seen  in  the  projected  Ufe  of  this  legisla- 
tion without  a  massive  annual  increase 
In  the  national  appropriation.  To  sub- 
ject the  city  of  Detroit  to  such  funding 
levels  is  appalling. 

An  analysis  this  week  prepared  by  the 
city  of  Detroit  reveals  a  minimal  Federal 
funding  requirement  of  $36.2  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975  urban  renewal,  NDP,  re- 
habilitation, and  model  neighborhood  ac- 
tivities. 

This  represents  the  minimum  amounts 
necessary  for  business  as  usual.  To  con- 
tinue to  allow  Detroit  to  meet  its  existing 
basic  commitments  Federal  funds  should 
begin  at  the  calculated  hold  harmless 
level  and  increase  at  a  minimum  10  per- 
cent annually  to  meet  the  ever  Increas- 
ing burden  of  inflation.  By  cutting  back 
Detroit's  level,  we  are  reneging  on  meet- 
ing basic  minimal  commitments  and  pro- 
viding a  major  obstacle  to  implementing 
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any    wide    reaching,    ifnovatlve    com- 
munity development  strategies  presently 
being  prepared  by  Mayor  Young  and  his 
administration.    This    problem    is    not 
singular  to  the  city  of  Detroit;  its  impact 
is  felt  in  cities  across  tlte  country.  Fur 
thermore,  the  design  to  rihase  out  the  re- 
mainder of  a  minimum  guarantee  provi 
slon  the  fourth  year  of  .     _ 

to  a  formula  level  by  ykar  six  penalizes 
all  communities  that  hjive  enjoyed  any 
success  In  the  past.  As 
two  provisions,  some  40 
realize  a  decrease  in  f 

of  the  program.  Those  , 

assistance  represent  the  affluent,  minimal 
problem  commvmities  of  our  States. 

This  condition  is  appalling.  The  Senate 
language  provides  an  ficceptable  mini- 
mum funding  hold  hsfmless  level  for 
cities  with  prior  exper 
solidated  HUD  progra 
adequate  protection  fi 
and  model  cities  prog 
dividual  cities.  As  a  res 
the  House  conferees 
tlally  In  the  dli-ectlon 
harmless  provisions. 

Mr  METCALFE.  Mr  J  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  If361.  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Developmei^t  Act  of  1974  as 
it  now  stands.  The  prokrislons  contained 
in  title  I,  which  provide  for  community 
development  block  gr 
n,  which  restructure 
subsidy  programs,  are 
in  meeting  the  housi: 
plaguing  our  urban  arias.  In  fact,  these 
two  titles,  which  form  the  heart  of  this 
bin,  are  a  major  step  backward  In  the 
efforts  to  achieve  Congtess  stated  goal  of 
a  decent  house  for  every  American  fam- 
ily. I 

Briefly.  I  have  tlirea  major  objections 
to  this  bill.  First,  unter  title  I,  which 
consolidates    a   numbtr    of    categorical 
grant  programs  into  a  JBlngle  block  grant 
program  similar  to  retenue  sharing,  the 
model  cities  program  \iould  be  effectively 
eliminated.  This  program  has  been  of 
tremendous  benefit  td  Chicago  and  to 
other  major  cities  in  this  country.  To 
terminate    this    progiam    would    be    a 
callous  blow  to  the  thtusands  of  under 
employed    and    undei 
across  the  country  wh( 
by  this  program.  As 
tuted,  this  bill  does  n^t  adequately  pro- 
vide a  replacement  f^r  model  cities. 

Second,  title  n  consolidates  all  exist- 
ing housing  subsidy '  programs  Into  a 
single  program.  In  tht  process,  the  sec- 
tion 235  homeownersriip  program,  which 
hEis  been  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  Federal  housing  programs,  would  be 
completely  eliminated.  The  Federal 
housing  programs,  first  established  in 
1937,  were  created  be(  ause  local  govern- 
ments and  private  d<  velopers  were  im- 
able  to  meet  our  sen  )us  housing  needs, 
especially  the  needs  of  low-income 
families.  It  is  a  certair  ty  that  these  needs 
still  exist  today.  Why,  then,  does  the  ad- 
ministration insist  on]  returning  respons- 
ibilty  for  meeting  tMese  needs  to  local 
governments  and  private  developers? 
This  is  exactly  what  H.R.  15361  does.  It 
Is  patently  absurd  to  think  that  a  num- 
ber of  separate  housii  ig  programs,  which 
proved  unweldy  to  idminister  as  pres- 
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ently  constituted,  could  be 
istered  by  putting  them  In  one  large  pro- 
gram. It  is  also  patently  absurd  to  think 
that  large  numbers  of  private  developers 
will  forgo  the  much  higher  profits  of 
higher  income  housing  construction  in 
order  to  build  adequate  nuBibers  of  lower 
profit,  higher  risk,  low-income  housing. 
If  we  are  to  seriously  address  the  hous- 
ing crisis  facing  low-income  families  and 
if  we  are  to  seriously  address  the  deter- 
ioration of  our  cities.  It  Is  liiperatiye  that 
the  Federal  Government  (reman  in  the 
housing  business.  This  Bill  would  ef- 
fectively take  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  housing  business. 

Third,  title  n  includes  a  Imlnlmimi  rent 
provision  for  tenants  of  OubUc  housing, 
making  them  pay  at  least  10  percent  of 
their  gross  income  for  r^nt.  This  pro- 
vision, was  included  in  response  to  some 
critics  of  public  housing  who  maintain 
that  there  are  large  numkers  of  tenants 
who  pay  no  rent.  Such  in  assertion  Is 
simply  untrue.  Departmt 
and  Urban  Development 
that  less  than  one-half 
public  housing  tenants  pai 
such  a  provision  can  only  j 
a  punishment  on  low-irj 
Title  II  also  eliminates  tke  vital  Brooke 
amendment     concerning!     rent/income 
ratios  for  public  housing  tenants  who 
receive  welfare  assistance^ 

The  three  objections  1 1  have  raised  to 
■as..  15361  would  have  a  jsevere  negative 
impact  not  only  on  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents but  also  on  low-lncbme  families  m 
every  major  city  of  thii  country.  The 
housing  bill  which  passe*  the  Senate  in 
February  of  this  year,  S  3066,  does  not 
contain  any  of  the  provisions  0IH.R. 
15361  which  I  find  objectionable.  There- 
fore, I  strongly  urge  m^  colleagues  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  |  the  Senate  biU 
offered  in  the  form  of  amendments  to 

tl^isbill.  ,    ,     ,,     „    . 

Mrs  BURKE  of  CaUfohila.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  voic^  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  housing  bill  we  have  before 
us  today.  While  I  am  doncerned  about 
provisions  in  this  bill,  it  Is  important  to 
remember  that  since  J^uary  1973  the 
poor  and  the  dispossessi 
try  have  been  subjected  [ 
Ing  moratorium  Imposecj 

istration.  |  .-.*!, 

This  moratorium  has  magnified  the 
failure  of  this  country  to  come  to  grips 
with  Its  housing  problem  and  to  formu- 
late a  responsible  and  comprehensive 
housing  poUcy  to  assure  every  American 
the  right  to  a  decent  Uving  environment. 
Today  the  need  for  Federal  housing  as- 
sistance is  critical.  TMe  improvements 
made  in  the  Nation's  housing  stock  as  a 
result  of  past  Federal  piiograms  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  deteriorating  uilts,  particularly 
in  our  central  cities.      I 

Despite  all  of  our  efforts,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  dne-fourth  of  our 
people  are  currently  livjing  in  substand- 
ard, overcrowded,  or  ovferpriced  housing. 
Sm-prisingly,  while  the  number  of  hous- 
ing units  with  substant^rd  plumbing — a 
main  standard  by  which  modern  housing 
is  judged — has  steadily  decreased  over 
the  years,  the  number  o  f  dilapidated  and 
deteriorating    units    h)as    steadily    In- 
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creased.  According  to  figures  released  by 
the  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials  (NAHRO),  the 
total  number  of  substandard  or  dete- 
riorating units  in  the  country  has  in- 
creased from  4.7  million  in  1960  to  more 
than  7  million  In  1970.  The  statistics 
for  Los  Angeles  suggest  that  our  urban 
areas  are  the  most  severely  affected: 
While  the  nvunber  of  units  with  sub- 
standard plumbing  decreased  by  half  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970,  the  total  number 
of  substandard  or  deteriorating  hous- 
ing units  almost  tripled  during  the  same 
period. 

Thus  the  problem  is  clear.  Congress 
is  once  again  called  upon  to  develop  na- 
tional policies  to  reverse  this  trend.  We 
must  begin  to  act  with  comprehensive 
solutions  to  our  national  problems  rather 
than  to  continue  to  react  with  piecemeal 
programs  which  merely  postpone  the  in- 
evitable crisis. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  step  forward  in 
that  direction.  Consolidating  current 
categorical  programs,  the  block  grant 
approach  of  this  bill  will  give  local  gov- 
ernments the  opportunity  to  help  plan 
and  implement  community  development 
programs  on  a  comprehensive  and  inte- 
grated bsisis.  Thus  the  problems  of  hous- 
ing, unemployment,  transportation,  com- 
munity services,  and  facilities  can  be 
treated  together  in  a  related  fashion, 
rather  than  separately  without  regard  to 
one  another. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  new  housing 
assistance  program  to  replace  conven- 
tional subsidy  programs  now  serving 
low-Income  persons.  This  new  program 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  housing  al- 
lowance, providing  rent  subsidies  for 
newly  constructed,  rehabilitated,  and 
existing  dwelling  units.  Hopefully  this 
program  will  lead  to  the  end  of  the  typi- 
cally squalid  public  housing  project  and 
allow  the  poor  more  choice  in  the  type 
and  location  of  their  homes. 

While  the  concepts  embodied  in  this 
bill  hold  great  promise,  we  must  make 
sure  that  its  provisions  are  designed  to 
help  those  who  need  help  the  most.  It  is 
important  that  assursmces  be  written 
into  this  bill  that  this  new  approach  will 
actually  lead  to  more  construction  and 
better  housing  for  the  poor  and  those  in 
genuine  need,  rather  than  merely  be- 
come a  boondoggle  for  landlords  and 
real  estate  speculators. 

The  tremendous  problems  this  bill 
must  address  are  exemplified  by  those 
currently  afflicting  Los  Angeles.  There  is 
presently  a  waiting  list  of  over  10,000 
families  for  the  limited  number  of  pub- 
lic housing  units  in  the  area:  there  are 
no  vacancies  available  and,  with  no  new 
construction  planned,  there  are  none 
projected  in  the  near  future.  While  there 
is  an  oversupply  of  unsubsidized  housing 
in  Los  Angeles,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
104,399  low-  and  moderate-income  imits. 
Present  Indications  are  that,  without 
major  changes,  these  problems  will  only 
become  worse. 

Thus,  I  strongly  support  amendments 
to  this  bill  which  are  addressed  to  the 
housing  needs  of  those  most  in  need — 
particularly  the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  single  heads  of  households.  We 


must  answer  the  needs  of  those  who, 
under  present  conditions,  cannot  hope 
to  keep  pace  with  skyrocketing  inflation. 
We  must  pass  a  bill  which  provides  more 
than  just  a  token  response  to  their  prob- 
lems. We  must  pass  a  bill  which  provides 
meaningful  change  and  not  simply  more 
rhetoric.  Each  day  that  we  delay,  the 
decay  increases  and  with  it  the  costs  of 
rehabilitation  and  construction. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1974,  while  progressive  in  Intent, 
is  only  part  of  the  total  effort  we  must 
make  toward  assuring  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  all  of  our  people.  We 
must  also  work  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding increased  opportunities  for  home- 
ownership  for  the  poor  through  urban 
homesteadlng  and  mortgage  guarantees. 
The  relationship  of  the  quality  and  types 
of  housing  to  the  stability  of  any  given 
community  is  critically  important :  Own- 
ership provides  a  degree  of  permanence 
necessary  for  full  community  participa- 
tion and  pride  that  simple  tenancy 
cannot. 

Fair  and  equal  housing  opportunity  is 
an  empty  phrase  unless  there  is  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  decent  housing  that  all 
groups  can  afford. 

While  there  are  limitations  and  short- 
comings in  this  bill,  its  passage  with  ap- 
propriate amendments  will  serve  as  a 
valid  demonstration  of  our  commitment 
as  a  nation  to  the  goal  of  achieving  last- 
ing solutions  to  our  housing  problems. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  is  necessary  if 
we  are  indeed  to  become  a  nation  of 
neighbors. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  15361, 
the  legislation  before  us  today,  author- 
izes a  community  development  block 
grant  program  which  consolidates  exist- 
ing HUD  categorical  grants.  Local  com- 
munities would  have  the  prime  resp<Kisi- 
bility  for  assessing  community  priorities, 
and  are  also  required  to  devise  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  coordination  of  the 
housing  and  public  services  programs. 

While  I  shall  support  this  measure  be- 
cause it  contains  a  workable  structure 
for  a  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment program,  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
by  several  aspects  of  the  bill.  Last  month, 
along  with  other  concerned  Members  of 
this  House,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  which  was 
considering  this  measure,  voicing  my 
concern  over  the  commimity  develop- 
ment f imding  formula  authorized  in  title 
I.  The  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
funds,  by  relying  on  Inadequate  census 
data,  will  not  treat  large  cities  equitably. 
Small  cities  with  a  population  of  under 
50,000,  which  have  no  ongoing  programs 
at  the  present  time,  will  have  to  request 
discretionary  funds  from  HUD  or  from 
the  State  government.  There  is  no  guar- 
antee that  sufficient  funds  will  be  forth- 
coming for  these  cities  from  these  two 
sources. 

A  major  flaw  in  this  legislation  is  the 
limited  hold  harmless  phaseout  provi- 
sion, which  will  result  in  many  cities  re- 
ceiving a  steady  decrease  in  Federal  com- 
munity development  support.  As  a  re- 
sult, cities  that  have  been  actively  pro- 
gressing in  improving  their  urban  en- 
vironment will  have  to  cut  back  substan- 


tially or  cease  their  activity  In  this  area. 
The  cities  of  Beacon,  Kingston,  and 
Peekskill,  N.Y.,  all  with  a  population  of 
less  than  50,000,  imder  the  hold  harmless 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  have  their  en- 
titlement terminated  by  the  sixth  year 
under  H.R.  15631. 

The  only  reason  Poughkeepsle,  N.Y., 
which  also  has  a  population  of  under 
50,000,  will  continue  to  get  some  funds 
in  the  sixth  year,  is  that  It  qualifies  for 
continued  entitlement  fimding  because 
it  is  deemed  a  "center  citjr"  under  the 
guidelines  of  the  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area.  However,  that  city's 
fimding  will  sdso  be  drastically  reduced 
resulting  in  a  cutback  in  such  areas  as 
urban  renewal  and  model  cities  pro- 
grams. 

The  consolidation  of  the  section  312 
rehabilitation  loan  program  within  the 
block  grant  fails  to  consider  that  pro- 
gram's imique  role  In  maintaining  the 
upgrading  urban  housing,  without  radi- 
cally changing  the  nature  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. There  has  been  a  question  raised 
whether  cities,  under  the  block  grant 
program  can  perform  the  lending  func- 
tion for  rehabilitation  without  violating 
the  State  constitution. 

Congress  has  not  passed  an  omnibus 
housing  bill  since  1970.  The  need  for  this 
legislation  is  clear.  I  have  seen  the  tre- 
mendous progress  the  cities  in  my  district 
have  made  in  eliminating  urban  blight. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  measure  receives 
the  support  in  the  House,  and  that  the 
flaws  I  have  discussed  receive  remedial 
attention  during  our  deliberations  over 
amendments  and  before  the  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  other 
Members  of  Congress,  I  represent  many 
small  communities.  I  know  personally  of 
the  problems  rural  America  has  encoun- 
tered as  a  result  of  the  continuing  crisis 
of  outmigration.  In  my  own  State  of 
Iowa,  74  of  99  counties  lost  population 
between  1960  and  1970;  24  lost  over  10 
percent.  There  are  3,138  counties  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
history  of  outmigration  has  been  the 
same  in  almost  all  of  the  2,666  counties 
which  have  no  town  over  25,000  in  popu- 
lation. 

During  the  last  20  years,  our  Nation 
has  experienced  an  imprecedented 
growth  which  has  occurred  largely  in 
metropolitan  areas.  We  now  have  150 
million  people — about  74  percent  of  our 
population — crowded  onto  less  than  2 
percent  of  our  land.  At  the  same  time, 
our  rural  areas  have  experienced  a  steady 
drain  in  their  population.  Millions  of 
rural  residents — some  20  million  since 
World  War  n — have  moved  from  farms 
and  small  towns  to  our  larger  cities.  They 
have  left  behind.  In  far  too  many  cases, 
small  communities  which  have  lost  their 
economic  vitality  and  which  have  a  re- 
duced capacity  to  produce  suid  support 
needed  social,  cultural,  educational  and 
recreational  facilities  and  services. 

Each  year  over  half  a  million  more 
Americans  migrate  from  nonmetropoli- 
tan  areas  to  the  cities.  The  social  pres- 
sures this  migration  creates  on  our  urban 
areas  are  intense.  Hie  migration  of  small 
town  and  farm  residents  to  large  urban 
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centers  only  Intensifies  the  stresses  these 
areas  are  experiencing  in  solving  their 
many  problems  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  their  growing  population. 

There  is  clear  evidence,  however,  that 
this  trend  can  be  reversed.  Some  experts 
believe  the  migration  rate  has  begun  to 
slow  in  recent  years.  Surveys  show  that  a 
fairly  high  number  of  Americans  would 
prefer  to  live  In  a  small  town,  and  even 
more  want  to  preserve  the  small  town 
way  of  life  In  America.  Increasing  at- 
tention is  behig  given  to  small  town  and 
mral  development. 

One  solution,  in  my  judgment,  lies  in 
the  implementation  of  a  more  balanced 
national  growth  policy.  Until  now  there 
have  been  few  Federal  programs  provid- 
ing aid,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  small 
towns  in  rural  areas.  There  has  been  no 
clear  and  consistent  national  growth 
policy  with  definite  goals  to  encourage 
the  revltalizatlon  and  development  of 
small  communities.  With  such  a  policy, 
spiftii  towns  win  continue  to  grow,  or  at 
least  maintain  their  vitality,  and  people 
will  want  to  Uve  there — and,  even  more 
Importantly,  it  will  be  economically  feasi- 
ble for  them  to  do  so. 

We  are  all  aware  that  any  commimlty 
which  wishes  to  retain  its  economic  vi- 
tality must  be  able  to  provide  its  clti- 
Bens  with  housing  and  basic  services; 
police  and  fire  protection,  library,  town 
meeting  haU.  health  facilities,  and  recre- 
ational facilities  for  use  by  both  the  el- 
derly amd  younger  members  of  the  com- 
munity. In  msmy  cases,  however,  small 
towns  lack  proper  housing  or  lack  the 
flranclal  resources  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate building  for  needed  activities. 

H.R.  15361,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1974,  breaks  new  and 
Important  ground  by  earmarking  a  spe- 
cific portion  of  HUD  program  funds  to 
mral  areas.  This  specific  allocation  to 
rural  areas,  which  is  in  addition  to  funds 
available  to  rural  areas  under  other  pro- 
grams. Is  urgenty  needed  to  provide  the 
necessary  support  for  development  and 
redevelopment  of  small  towns  in  rural 
areas,  an  essential  element  of  a  balanced 
national    growth    policy.    Congressman 
William  Alexander  and  I  have  presented 
considerable  testimony  over  the  past  two 
Congresses,   concerning  these   develop- 
ment needs  and  the  means  by  which  the 
rural  way  of  life  may  be  maintained.  The 
bloc  grant  program  with  its  great  flex- 
ibility for  carrying  on  comprehensive  de- 
velopment programs,  should  provide  sig- 
nificant assistance  to  these  small  com- 
munities. Further,  this  bloc  grant  ap- 
proach allows  local  conmnmities  to  use 
funds  based  upon  priorities  that  they 
themselves  establish. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1974  Is  a  clear  step  forwai-d  for 
rural  America.  Each  year  imder  the  bill 
20  percent  of  the  funds  for  community 
development  would  be  earmarked  to 
rural  areas.  TiUe  IV  of  the  bill  extends 
for  3  years  various  rural  housing  pro- 
grams. The  bill  Increases  the  authorized 
appropriations  for  section  504  rehabil- 
itation loans  and  grants  by  50  percent; 
Increases  section  516  grants  for  farm 
labor  housing  programs  from  $50  mil- 
lion to  $75  million;  and  authorizes  up  to 
$1  million  armually  for  section  506  re- 
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It  is  significant  that  HM.  15361  Inltl 
ates  an  adequately  balanced  national 
growth  policy  which  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  needs  of  b^th  metropolitan 
and  rural  areas.  We  ll\»e  in  aji  interde- 
pendent society  where  Ithere  can  be  no 
national  progress  if  one  section  of  the 
country  or  one  segment  of  the  population 
is  left  behind.  ; 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mij,  Chairman,  al- 
though I  rise  in  support  of  HJR.  15361, 
the  Housing  and  Development  Act  of 
1974,  I  must  express  some  very  serious 
reservations  about  the  measuie  as  it  now 
stands. 

Let  me  remind  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  our  InvoAvement  in  sub- 
sidized housing  evolved  from  a  recogni- 
tion that  SKleqxiate  housing  is  not  avail- 
able to  all  families  lathis  Nation.  We 
have  also  recognized  tibe  need  for  using 
Federal  programs  to  supplement  the  in- 
comes of  low-income  households  living 
in  standard  housing  who  have  had  to  pay 
an  excessive  share  of  their  income  for 
rent.  It  has  been  stated  that  even  if  we 
were  to  achieve  the  housing  goals  set 
forth  in  1969,  which  called  for  creating 
6  mlUion  housing  unit*,  there  would  still 
be  almost  9  million  households  In  this 
country  that  would  have  to  pay  more 
than  2S  percent  <rf  their  income  to  ob- 
tain decent  shelter. 

According  to  the  UJB.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  developments'  own 
estimates  there  are  14  million  households 
with  incomes  below  $5*000  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  housing  subsidies,  but  for  whom 
there  is  no  subsidized  housing  available. 
We  can  assume  these  families  and  elder- 
ly individuals  are  occupying  housing 
which  is  either  unsafe,  substandard,  or 
which  is  so  costly  tha^  they  cannot  meet 
other  basic  needs. 

In  view  of  these  needs,  it  is  imder- 
standable  that  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
with  the  bill's  failure  to  include  any  au- 
thorization for  continuing  and  expand- 
ing the  one  housing  program  that  has 
provided  more  than  1  milUon  families 
with  decent  shelter.  Low  rent  public 
housing  is  the  only  Federal  subsidy  pro- 
gram that  was  designed  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  famiUes  with  incomes 
below  $5,000. 

Admittedly,  the  pubUc  housing  pro- 
gram has  not  advanced  smoothly.  Criti- 
cism of  massive  hightrise  structures  and 
operating  costs  that  rose  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  tenantfe  rent  paying  abil- 
ity was  justified  and  did  characterize 
public  housing  projects.  But  with  legisla- 
tion passed  in  1969  and  1970,  which  pro- 
hibited the  construction  of  high-rise 
projects — except  for  the  elderly — and 
authorized  subsidized  operating  costs. 
Congress  gave  new  potential  to  public 
housing  as  a  means  pf  providing  decent 
shelter  for  this  Nation's  low  income  citi- 
zens. And  finally,  in  1970,  pubUc  housing 
was  improved  upon  and  expanded  Into 
flexible  programs  tl^t  permitted  turn- 
key, leasing,  the  parcheae  of  existing 
housing   and   homec  wnership   possibiU- 
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flexibility  was  evident  In  the  turnkey 
program  which  was  t  sed  to  provide  hous 
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Ing  for  our  dderly  citizens .  Construction 
under  turnkey-elderly  waa  so  substantial 
vsrhen  the  administration  impounded 
housing  funds,  that  we  could  have  solved 
the  elderly  housing  needp  in  the  next 
decade  if  funds  hswi  remained  unavail- 
able. Perhaps  turnkey's  best  feature,  was 
a  utilization  of  private  market  forces  to 
fulfill  a  public  need;  such  a  balance,  be- 
tween the  private  and  public  sector  works 
well  to  achieve  our  housing  goals. 

While  I  sincerely  hope  jthe  new  hous- 
ing assistance  program,  i  section  23(h) 
will  prove  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  meet- 
ing our  national  housing  goals,  I  cannot 
concur  with  the  intent  of  the  bill— to  rely 
upon  it  as  the  primary  mechanism  for 
providing  housing  assistance. 

Although  the  committeie  stated  its  in- 
tent that  existing  progrwns  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  should  the 
new  program  prove  to  be  inadequate,  I 
must  reiterate  my  support  for  a  flexible 
proved  program  that  Is  obe  of  many  di- 
verse tools  available  to  mieet  the  housing 
needs  of  low-income  persons. 

I  must  also  raise  strong  objections  to 
the  provision  in  the  bill  that  establishes 
minimum  rents  for  public  housing  ten- 
ants. Since  the  Secretary  of  HUD  advises 
us  that  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  public  housing  tenants  pay  zero  rent, 
the  income  to  be  derived  from  these  fam- 
ilies will  be  inslgnlflcant.  The  fact  that 
we  have  tenants  paying  no  rent  should 
p>oint  out  a  crisis  of  income,  rather  than 
an  opportunity  to  attttch  meager  in- 
comes. The  fiscal  problems  experienced 
by  local  housing  authorities  will  not  be 
greatly  affected  by  this  new  Income.  It 
seems  to  make  more  sente  to  look  to  the 
subsidy   system   already    mandated   by 
Congress,  rather  than  jto  residents  of 
public  housing,  and  to  Ittie  poorest  resi- 
dents at  that,  for  the  additional  revenue 
needed.  | 

Thus,  in  spite  of  these  serious  reserva- 
tions, my  reluctant  support  for  the  bill 
stands. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Oiairman,  al- 
though I  am  voting  for  passage  of  H.R. 
15361.  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  I  dp  so  with  great 
reluctance.  My  dissatisfsiction  with  the 
bill  stems  primarily  front  two  causes:  the 
community  development  f imding  formula 
which  penalizes  cities  such  as  Denver 
which  in  the  past  havf  been  active  in 
seeking  Federal  assistsulce.  and  the  bill's 
failure  to  provide  ad0quately  for  the 
housing  needs  of  low-in0me  families. 

Under  the  new  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  fimdihg  formula,  Den- 
ver, in  the  next  6  yeara  will  lose  almost 
one-half  of  its  community  development 
funds.  Although  the  Mil  does  contain 
a  hold-harmless  provision  for  the  com- 
mtmity  devel<H3ment  bl«ck  grants,  which 
replace  existing  HUD  categorical  pro- 
grams such  as  urban  renewal,  model 
cities,  open  space,  and  water  and  sewer 
grants,  the  hold  harmless  does  not  in- 
clude model  cities  beyond  their  scheduled 
termination  and  it  is  good  for  only  3 
years.  In  fiscal  year  1^5,  the  first  year 
of  the  new  formula  program,  Denver  will 
receive  $16.1  million.  Ih  fiscal  year  1976 
the  grant  will  drop  precipitously  to  $10.9 
milUon,  and  by  the  end  of  the  6-year 
phasedown  to  the  cofmiittee  formula. 
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Denver  will  be  receiving  only  $8.4  mil- 
lion. More  than  100  other  cities  now 
actively  mvolved  in  turban  renewal  and/ 
or  model  cities  programs  will  face  the 
same  sharp  decrease  in  funding.  Al- 
though the  bill  does  provide  a  $100  mil- 
lion discretionary  fund  to  ease  transition 
for  these  cities,  I  am  concerned  that  this 
amount  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the 
transitional  needs. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  why  we  must 
penalize  those  cities  which  have  most 
energetically  tried  to  Improve  their 
neighborhoods  by  aggressively  seeking 
out  HUD  assistance  grants.  In  the  past 
18  months,  most  cities'  federally  sup- 
ported community  development  programs 
aheady  have  been  seriously  crippled  by 
underfundtog  and  late  fxmding.  In  addi- 
tion, cutbacks  in  other  Federal  programs 
such  as  housing,  health,  and  education 
have  put  severe  strains  on  the  State  and 
local  resources  which  might  have  been 
used  to  absorb  the  various  model  cities 
and  urban  renewal  projects.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  model  cities  program  from  the 
hold-harmless  provision,  and  the  failure 
to  continue  the  hold  harmless  beyond  the 
3-year  period,  will  cause  a  serious  set- 
back to  these  cities  already  hard  pressed 
m  their  efforts  to  maintam  a  viable  urban 
living  environment.  We  must  also  re- 
member that  these  cities  were  so  active 
m  seeking  Federal  grants,  and  successful 
m  obtaining  them,  because  of  their 
greater  needs.  I  hope  that  more  adequate 
safeguards  for  these  affected  cities  will 
be  provided  by  the  actions  of  the  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  failure  of  this  bill  to  address 
the  housing  needs  of  low-mcome  families. 
The  committee  bill  makes  public  hous- 
ing through  a  revised  section  23  leased 
housing  program  the  only  operating 
housing  subsidy  program.  We  should  not 
put  our  sole  reUance  on  this  single  un- 
tested program,  at  the  expense  of  exist- 
ing programs  such  as  construction  of 
low-income  public  housing  and  subsidized 
privately  built  housing.  The  conventional 
public  housing  programs,  though  in  need 
of  improvements  to  correct  mismanage- 
ment and  abuse,  are  workable  and  should 
be  continued. 

Moreover,  the  new  section  23  program 
would  not  serve  the  needs  of  low-income 
persons.  The  average  income  of  tenants 
in  pubUc  housing  in  1973  was  $3,000.  The 
new  program  would  serve  families  with 
mcomes  below  80  percent  of  the  median 
m  each  metropolitan  area.  In  the  Den- 
ver-Boulder    metropolitan     area,     this 
would  mean  families  with  incomes  below 
$9,000,  $8,619,  based  on  a  1969  median 
family  income  of  $10,744.  The  provision 
that  30  percent  of  the  imits  subsidized 
under  the  program  be  set  aside  for  "very 
low-income  families"  is  deceptive,  since 
"very  low  mcome"  is  defined  as  half  the 
median  income:  well  above  the  poverty 
level  and  almost  double  the  average  m- 
come  of  present  public  houstog  tenants. 
The  new  program  also  uses  gross  in- 
come for  determining  the  amount  of  rent 
a  family  must  pay,  rather  than  allowmg 
deductions  to  reflect  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  family,  such  as  the  num- 
ber of  minor  children  and  elderly  per- 
sons to  be  supported.  I  feel  that  the 


traditional  concept  of  adjusted  income 
should  be  part  of  any  public  housing 
program. 

Fmally,  the  committee's  bill  does  not 
provide  adequate  operating  subsidies  for 
existing  public  housing.  In  1968  Con- 
gress, for  the  first  time,  set  a  rent  ceiimg 
of  25  percent  of  adjusted  income,  and 
endeavored  to  subsidize  operating  costs. 
I  say  endeavored  because  appropriations 
for  this  purpose  were  systematically  im- 
poimded  by  OMB.  Public  housing  offi- 
cials, attempting  in  good  faith  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  in  providing  hous- 
ing for  the  poor,  have  been  caught  to  the 
imenviable  position  of  not  being  able  to 
charge  very  low  income  tenants  enough 
to  cover  operating  costs,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  receivmg  enough  in  operating 
subsidies  from  HUD  to  meet  their  day- 
to-day  expenses.  The  results  of  this  im- 
possible situation  are  apparent  in  public 
housing  projects  throughout  the  country. 
HUD  has  now,  to  its  credit,  recognized 
the  need  for  operating  subsidies,  and  has 
requested  $400  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  the  amount  authorized  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  This  amount  is  clearly  in- 
adequate to  meet  current  rising  operat- 
ing costs,  to  say  nothing  of  accumulated 
expenses  for  maintenance  which  had  to 
be  deferred  because  of  past  inadequacies 
ta  operating  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  veto  threat  which 
led  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  re- 
ject the  omnibus  houstog  bill  to  1972, 
and  the  President's  subsequent  suspen- 
sion of  housing  subsidy  programs  in 
January  of  1973  have  brought  Federal 
housmg  efforts  over  the  past  18  months 
to  a  virtual  halt.  I  am  voting  for  the  bill 
before  us  because  it  does  create  some 
new  housing.  However,  the  deficiencies 
I  have  outlined  above  are  serious,  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  they  will  be  resolved 
in  conference  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  as  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  have  expounded  its  so- 
called  virtues.  I  have  listened  as  they 
have  suggested  that  all  that  cities  have 
to  do  if  they  have  utilized  their 
categoricsils  in  an  efficient  wsiy  and 
are  'Jierefore  forced  to  take  reductions 
in  funding,  all  that  these  cities  have  to 
do  is  explain  to  their  unhoused  citizens 
that  this  legislation  gives  other  cities, 
that  have  not  shown  previous  concern 
about  the  unhoused,  the  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  these 
cities  tha.t  have  not  used  Federal  moneys 
before  are  not  going  to  iump  at  the 
chance  to  use  them  now.  Let's  be  frank. 
Cities  that  have  used  their  categoricals 
efficiently  are  a  long  way  from  dotog  an 
adequate  job.  They  have  had  to  cajole 
and  fight  and  use  every  imaginable  sort 
of  pressure  to  get  the  funds  that  they  are 
now  utilizing.  And  yet,  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  are  telling  us  that  we  should 
have  them  cut  back  just  when  they  are 
begirming  to  make  headway  on  their  re- 
spective housing  problems. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  are  telling 
us  that  it  is  a  bill  that  is  the  best  possible 
bill  of  our  Nation's  housing  needs.  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  it  most  certainly  is  not. 
We  have  some,  12.2  million  families  in 


this  coxmtry  who  are  eligible  for  sub- 
sidized housing  whose  incomes  are  less 
than  $4,000,  but  for  whom  no  subsidized 
housing  is  available.  Does  a  bill  that 
forces  cities  that  are  beginning  to  make 
headway  on  this  housing  problem  to  take 
a  reduction  in  funds  t>egin  to  address  this 
need?  Let's  be  frank;  no  it  does  not. 

Legislation  that  would  begin  to  ad- 
dress these  needs  would  not  force  reduc- 
tions in  cities  that  have  utilized  their 
categoricals;  such  legislation  would  make 
it  incumbent  upon  cities  that  have  not 
used  their  fimds  to  use  them. 

No,  this  is  not  a  bill  to  meet  our  pres- 
ent housing  needs;  it  is  an  exclusionary 
bill,  and  it  is  punitive  toward  those  cit- 
ies that  have  made  progress  in  the  past. 
Proponents  of  this  legislation  claim  as 
well  that  it  is  a  bipartisan  bill  that  typi- 
fies the  best  workings  of  the  legislative 
process.  If  this  is  so,  I  have  been  com- 
pletely misled  about  our  legislative  sys- 
tem. 

From  the  time  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee began  considerations  of  this  legis- 
lation, those  of  us  who  have  questioned 
its  direction  have  been  told,  "Look,  we 
do  not  like  the  bill  either.  We  thtok  there 
is  a  lot  more  than  we  can  do.  But  we  have 
word  from  the  White  House  that  they 
Moll  veto  anything  more  than  what  we 
have  here."  I  challenge  my  colleagues 
to  tell  this  House  that  that  attitude  was 
not  fostered  during  the  subcommittee 
and  committee  deUberations. 

What  kmd  of  legislating  Is  this.  I  wlU 
tell  you.  It  is  legislating  of  the  worst 
kind.  It  makes  a  mockery  of  the  checks 
and  balances  foundation  of  this  Govern- 
ment. And  more  serious  than  ans^thing 
else,  it  is  legislating  not  to  the  needs  of 
this  coimtry,  but  to  the  wishes  of  the 
executive  branch. 

My  colleagues,  we  decided  in  1968  that 
we  had  a  serious  housing  problem  in  this 
coimtry.  We  decided  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide its  citizens  with  decent  and  sanitary 
housing.  Are  we  now  bemg  dictated  to  by 
the  executive  branch  to  forget  those  de- 
cisions? One  of  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  asked  earlier,  "If  not  this  legislation, 
what  else?"  I  will  tell  you  of  an  alterna- 
tive. First,  we  can  begm  to  make  this  bill 
a  much  better  bill  by  changing  it  to  pro- 
vide more  construction  and  deeper  oper- 
ating subsidies.  But  if  that  is  too  much 
for  this  body,  we  can  just  defeat  the  bill. 
If  you  do  not  like  the  Senate  bill,  then 
we  can  pass  emergency  legislation  to  con- 
tmue  the  current  program.  If  you  have 
problems  with  the  current  programs, 
then  we  can  direct  the  President  to  stop 
Illegally  holding  money  that  we  have  ap- 
propriated and  that  the  courts  have  held 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

If  this  august  body  does  not  feel  that 
these  are  reasonable  alternatives,  and 
that  this  bill  is  the  easiest  way  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  we  are  doing  some 
responsible  legislatmg,  then  I  have  a 
question  to  ask. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  and  millions  who 
are  imhoused  contmue  to  be  imhoused, 
and  if  even  more  become  unhoused  be- 
cause of  its  exclusionary  provisions, 
knowing  of  the  infiatlon  and  unemploy- 
ment problems  that  we  also  face,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  the  mcreaslng 
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numbers  of  unhoused,  unemployed  urban 
poor?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  making 
the  problem  worse. 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  concerns  and 
misgivings,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill 
in  the  hope  that  something  meaningful 
and  decent  will  be  brought  back  to  the 
House  from  conference. 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  supporting  amendments  of  great 
benefits  to  our  senior  citizens,  I  was 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974  on 
the  final  vote  Thursday,  June  20,  1974. 
Although  the  bill  has  numerous  good 
features,  I  have  in  the  past  voted  against 
federally  subsidized  housing  and  felt  I 
had  to  vote  against  this  bill  because  it 
contains  just  such  a  provision.  I  cannot 
condone  the  spending  of  $1,225  billion  of 
taxpayers'  money  annually  to  subsidize 
rent  and  housing  payments.  I  feel 
vehemently  that  such  a  tremendous  Fed- 
eral expenditure  on  subsidized  housing 
should  not  be  allowed,  especially  in  these 
inflationary  times. 

I  am,  however,  happy  to  have  been 
able  to  support  an  amendment  calling 
for  75,000  additional  units  of  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 
Similarly,  I  was  happy  to  support  an 
amendment  which  will  prevent  rents 
from  being  raised  when  social  security 
payments  go  up. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  briefly  comment  on  the  legislation 
presently  before  the  House.  The  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974  has 
been  4  years  In  the  making  and  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the  Hoiis- 
Ing  Subcommittee  for  the  exhaustive 
work  which  went  into  this  legislation. 

Although  I  will  support  this  bill.  It 
does  lack  a  number  of  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  version,  such  as  di- 
rect loans  for  the  elderly,  and  hold- 
harmless  language  in  title  I.  In  the  case 
of  title  I,  the  committee  chose  a  formula 
which  will  act  to  cut  by  roughly  50  per- 
cent the  amount  of  money  which  pro- 
grams such  as  model  cities  would  receive 
in  the  next  years.  Such  a  formula  nms 
coxinter  to  the  original  design  of  the 
model  cities  program  and  leaves  many 
of  the  programs  in  financial  lurch  for 
their  future  needs.  The  Perth  Amboy, 
N.J.,  administration  is  currently  in  Its 
third  action  year  of  five,  and  has  already 
had  to  search  elsewhere  for  fimds  to 
continue  its  worthwhile  programs.  The 
search  has  been  anything  but  successful. 
The  city  of  New  Brunswick  will  experi- 
ence a  drop  in  funds  from  $1.4  milion 
to  $0.7  million,  and  other  communities 
such  as  Edison,  Woodbridge  and  Car- 
teret may  find  themsdves  in  similar 

situations.  

The  Senate  version  of  the  HUD  bill 
does  contain  the  hold  harmless  and  other 
sections  ignored  by  the  House  counter- 
part, and  it  is  my  hope  that  they  shall 
prevail  in  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  is  a  letter 
which  I  directed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Homes  News  In  my  district  regarding 
this  problem,  and  which  I  submit  for 
the  Record: 


COMGSESS  or  THE  VHC  TD  SXATXS, 

Waahinffton.  D.C^  [May  31.  1974. 
The  EorroB, 
The  Home  News, 
New  Brunswick,  NJ. 

Deak  Editor:  During  my|  tentire  as  Con- 
gressman of  the  Fifteenth!  District  to  the 
House  of  Representatlvee,  ^ne  of  my  prin- 
ciple Interests  in  the  realn»  of  domestic  af- 
fairs has  been  that  of  aidiig  local  govern- 
ments In  the  improvement  of  their  services 
to  the  community.  This  Ineludes  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  urban  ren«  val.  Model  Cities 
programs  and  other  oppor  ^unities  open  to 
urban  localities  for  the  b(  tterment  of  the 
communities. 

Major  legislation  has  be  in  developing  In 
Congress,  arn^ng  which  Is  She  Housing  tuttd 
Urban  Development  Act  u^lch  wUl  replace 
current  funding  programs, ;  resulting  In  po- 
tential losses  of  federal  funpds  of  nearly  50% 
for  areas  such  as  Perth  Amboy  and  New 
Brunswick.  My  concern  over  this  legislation 
and  Its  projected  deleterious  effect  on  exist- 
ing programs  In  the  Fifteenth  District  led  me 
to  contact  Chairman  Patn^n  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  Chairman 
Barrett  of  the  Housing  Siibcommlttee,  ob- 
jecting to  those  provisions  iof  the  biU  which 
would  be  harmful  to  Middlesex  County 
communities.  ] 

My  interests  have  also  qeen  made  known 
to  the  leaders  of  those  muiilclpallties  which 
would  be  subject  to  the  ieatest  disadvan- 
tages with  the  passage  of  this  and  other 
related  legislation.  Too  oftfn  has  It  occurred 
that  the  federal  government  will  help  finance 
community  development  p^Jects  and  then, 
at  a  time  when  the  funds  (are  most  needed, 
announce  a  dlscontlnuatim  or  "phase-out" 
of  federal  support.  The  rationale  Is  almost 
always  faulty  and  evenj  constituting  a 
blatant  disregard  for  and|  abandonment  of 
Important  local  programs. 

I  have  worked  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  years,  promoting  sound  spending 
for  community  develc^meat  programs,  and  I 
shaU  continue  to  do  so.  powever.  the  pri- 
mary consideration  at  this  time  is  the  Urban 
Development  Act,  which,  fwith  considerable 
effort  made  by  my  colleagues  and  myself, 
will  hopefully  be  revised  sojas  to  not  abandon 
our  urban  areas. 
Sincerely, 

EtWVARD  J.   PaTTEN 


June  20  y  197  U 

to  re^ond  to  these  problems  |bi  the  future. 
Congress  must  act  now  to  e^ble  cities  to 
move  ahead  again. 

The  conunvinity  developmenit  and  bousing 
legislation  reaches  the  Houie  floor  after 
nearly  four  years  of  eztenaire  study  and 
much  compromise.  Regarding  the  Commu- 
nity Development  section  of  the  bill,  pas- 
sage of  a  workable  block  grabt  program  in 
this  area  has  been  the  number  one  legisla- 
tive priority  for  the  nation's Jcl ties  for  sev- 
eral yeais.  While  specific  crttlclsm  can  be 
made  of  particular  sections — ^lor  example,  of 
the  funding  aUocatlon  system — we  feel  the 
proposed  block  grant  prograi^  Is  worthy  of 
all  support  on  Thursday.  We|  will  continue 
to  work  toward  improving  the  program,  both 
with  the  House-Senate  Confetees  and  In  the 
future  with  the  appropriate  i  Congressional 
Committees.  | 

In  the  area  of  housing,  th^  provisions  of 
the  blU  dealing  with  our  nation's  housing 
assistance  programs  are  not  Cully  adequate 
to  meet  the  wide  ranging  nee^s  of  our  urban 
areas.  However,  we  are  satlBfled  that  the 
broader  approach  taken  by  the  Senate  bill  in 
this  regard  will  result  In  a  satisfactory  reso- 
lulon  on  the  future  direction  of  oiur  housing 
assistance  programs  in  Conference. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  hope  you 
will  approve  H.R.  15361  and  i  end  It  to  Con- 
ference so  that  final  action  1  >y  Congress  on 
a  compromise  bill  can  occur  is  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely. 

Allkn  E.  Pritc  eiaro,  Jr., 
Executive      Vice     PrtsUent,      National 

League  of  Cities. 

JoHH  J.  GnmHEa. 
Executive  Director,   U^S.  Conference  of 

Mayors. 


June  20,  197U 
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The  bill  condones  the  ^ixon  admin- 
istration moratorium  of  s^tion  235  and 
236  programs  by  neglectitig  to  provide 
any  additional  contract  authority.  H.R. 
15361  is  an  administration  bill.  It  broad- 
ens and  lengthens  the  diiraticai  of  the 
policy  of   benign  neglect^  Low-income 
housing  needs  under  this  1  bill  will  have 
to  be  met  by  the  section  23(h)  leasing 
program.  My  understanding  is  that  this 
is  a  workable  program  only  in  selected 
Mr    YOUNG  of  Geotgia.  Mr.  Chair-    areas  and  only  given  a  s^ong  State  hous- 
m^' each  of  you  has  received  a  letter    ingfinancmg  agency.  Pew  States  pres- 
SS  the  National  Lea^e  of  Cities  and    ently  have  f^^^^^^^^^^f  •  ^J^  °Z,"  ^^^'^ 
the  U.S.  Conference  ^  Mavnr.«5  dated    of  Geoi^a  is  not  one  and  sputhem  States 


i  Mayors  dated    ofGeoi^a 


June  20.  They  recommend  support  for 
H.R.  15361.  The  letter  damns  the  bill 
with  such  faint  praise  that  I  must  agree 
with  its  statement  but  differ  with  the 
conclusion  I  would  not  -want  my  vote  to 
be  construed  as  endorsing  the  premise 
that  we  must  retreat  in  our  commitment 
to  house  our  poor. 

Natiokal  Leaotje  a  '  Cities, 

U.S.  CONFKBENC  I  OF  MAYORS, 

June  20, 1974. 

Dear  Congressman:  OnfThursday,  June  20, 
the  House  of  RepresentatJIves  Is  scheduled  to 
take  up  H.R.  15361,  the  "«ouslng  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1974.}'  On  behalf  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  United 
States  Conference  of  May<Jrs,  we  wish  to  urge 
you  to  support  final  psisaage  of  this  Impor- 
tant legislation.  I 

As  a  result  of  the  long  [period  of  Congres- 
sional deliberation  over  tl^e  future  of  our  na- 
tion's community  develoflment  and  bousing 
efforts,  and  of  the  limited  commitment  of 
the  Administration  during  this  period  to  the 
continuation  of  the  presint  programs,  local 
development  and  housing  ictlvlUes  have  been 


drastically  reduced  with 


disappearance  of  vitally  n  «ded  local  capacity 


the  corresponding 


in  general  will  be  hurt  by  ^ils  change. 

The  philosophy  of  the  administration 
seems  to  be  to  raise  the  income  threshold 
to  exclude  pei-sons  presently  in  public 
housing  programs  and  drive  up  rents  so 
that  those  excluded  and  those  remaining 
will  have  to  pay  a  greater  share  of  their 
income — an  income  that  is  diminishing 
by  10  percent  per  annun^  via  President 
Nixon's  stagflation  poUcy. 

I  oppose  the  passage  of  H.R.  15361  on 
the  basis  that  the  block  grant  approach 
in  title  I  is  a  continuatiqn  of  the  "New 
Federalist"  awroach  adtocated  by  the 
Nixon  administration  and  exemplified  by 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program. 
Grants  of  Federal  funds  made  to  State 
and  local  governments  have  gone  to 
operating  budgets,  property  tax  cuts, 
public  works  construction,  but  not,  in 
the  main,  to  help  the  pooj.  If  the  experi- 
ence with  genend  revenue  sharing  has 
been  disappointing  in  terms  of  social 
programs,  the  administration's  commu- 
nity development  schem(e  will  be  dis- 
astrous. 


Community  development  block 
grants— Title  I— has  a  hold  harmless 
provision  but  it  does  not  apply  to  Model 
Cities.  Af  a  result  the  city  of  Atlanta  will 
go  from  $18,967,000  in  fiscal  year  1975  to 
$11,393,000  in  fiscal  year  1980.  Doubtless, 
our  problems  will  be  as  great  if  not  great- 
er. Federal  funds  under  this  program 
will  be  directed  to  local  political  units 
to  be  used  for  local  purposes  with  a 
minimum  of  Federal  giddelines.  There  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  seven  existing 
categorical  grant  programs  will  be 
funded  at  previous  levels. 

If  the  bill  before  us  fails,  I  would  prefer 
to  see  the  House  adopt  the  Senate's  much 
more  equitable  omnibus  housing  bill  S. 
13066.  Should  the  Hou^e  in  its  wisdom 
not  see  fit  to  take  such  action,  I  would 
respectfullly  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  a  1-year  extension  of  exist- 
ing programs  Including  all  Model  Cities 
projects  would  be  preferrable  to  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl 
before  us  today  has  been  more  than  6 
years  in  the  making.  The  last  compre- 
hensive treatment  by  the  Congress  of 
housing  and  urban  development  legisla- 
tion was  in  1968,  and  since  then  reform 
and  improvement  of  the  complex  Federal 
laws  in  this  area  have  been  stalled  by  in- 
tense controversy.  Highly  publicized 
scandals  and  corruption  in  some  Federal 
housing  programs,  failures  in  some  pubhc 
housing  projects,  and  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's attempts  to  scuttle  many  of 
the  existing  Federal  housing  aid  pro- 
grams have  prevented  the  development 
of  a  consensus  on  the  future  directions 
of  national  housing  policy. 

While  this  controversy  has  raged,  the 
Nation's  cities  have  been  struggling  for 
survival.  Decent,  affordable  housing  is  a 
necessity  for  that  survival,  yet  increas- 
ing numbers  of  urban  dwellers  find  it  im- 
possible to  find  such  shelter.  In  the  cities 
of  the  Northeast,  the  inadequate  supply 
of  housing  has  driven  costs  to  such  a  level 
that  many  families  and  individuals  must 
pay  40  to  50  percent  of  their  incomes  for 
housing,  and  thousands  of  others  live  in 
crumbling,  overcrowded  buildings.  The 
poor  and  the  elderly  are  often  in  desper- 
ate conditions,  paying  more  than  they 
can  afford  for  miserable  quarters.  Public 
housing  for  these  groups  is  in  inadequate 
supply  and  city  public  housing  agencies 
are  in  steadily  deepening  financial  crises. 
Congressional  attempts  to  step  up  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  correct  these  massive  prob- 
lems have  been  stymied  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's determination  to  abolish 
many  of  the  most  important  Federal 
housing  programs   and   to   consolidate 
others,  radically  altering  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  a  decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for   every 
American  family.  It  has  resisted  through 
the  threat  of  vetoes  any  reforms  or  ini- 
tiatives except  its  own.  More  than  10 
years  of  Federal  subsidy  programs  were 
suddenly  terminated  and  an  alternative 
of  direct  cash  allowances  to  the  poor 
promised,  but  not  yet  provided. 

This  is  the  climate  in  which  the  bUl 
before  us  today  is  being  considered.  The 
prime  consideration  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency's  drafting  of  this 
legislation  has  been  the  extent  to  which 


existing  Federal  programs  can  be  re- 
tained and  improved  without  Invittag  a 
Presidential  veto.  This  is  hardly  an  ap- 
proach conducive  to  the  major  initiatives 
which  the  present  crisis  calls  for. 

H.R.  15361  consoUdates  a  number  of 
categorical   aid   programs   into   a   new 
block-grant     community     development 
program  which  will  begin  next  year.  Ur- 
ban renewal,  model  cities,  neighborhood 
facilities,  open  space,  water  and  sewer, 
and  section  312  rehabilitation  loan  pro- 
grams are  lumped  together  to  make  one 
fund  to  be  used  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  developers  of  new  towns. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  $8.05  billion  au- 
thorized for  the  next  3  years  will  go  to 
urban  areas.  This  new  program  is  a  form 
of   revenue   sharing   and   should   allow 
State  and  local  governments  to  use  these 
funds  guided  by  their  owm  assessments 
of  local  needs  and  not  Federal  redtape. 
Title  n  of  the  bill  is  a  compromise  at- 
tempt to  replace  existing  housing  subsidy 
programs  with  a  new  form  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. It  is  to  this  section  of  the  bill 
alone  that  those  concerned  with  housing 
the  Nation's  poor  must  look  for  help.  I 
doubt  that  they  wiU  like  what  they  see.  It 
contains  a  revision  of  section  23  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  add  a  subsection 
(a)   to  subsidize  rents  and  cooperative 
occupancy  charges  in  newly  constructed, 
substantially   rehabilitated,   or   existing 
dwelling  units.  The  new  section  23  will 
replace  a  series  of  assistance  programs 
established  over  the  last  35  years  which 
the  Nixon  administration  abruptly  and 
unilaterally  terminated  ui  January  1973. 
That  action  began  a  decline  in  the  con- 
struction of  housing  for  low  and  moder- 
ate   income    families    which    continues 
today,  and  which  this  new  program  is 
aimed,  hopefully  not  in  vain,  at  revers- 
ing. 

The  subsidv  paid  to  the  own<»r  of  these 
dwellings  under  the  section  23  program 
would  be  determined  by  taking  the  dif- 
ference between  the  rent  charged  and 
20  to  25  percent  of  the  tenant's  adjusted 
income.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  would 
establish  fair  market  rentals  for  each 
housing  market  area.  The  maximum  rent 
for  a  dwelling  could  not  exceed  the  Sec- 
retary's estabhshed  rentals  by  more  than 
10  Dcrcent. 

Only  persons  with  incomes  below  80 
percent  of  the  family  median  income  for 
this  area  would  be  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram. At  least  30  percent  of  the  tenants 
assisted  imder  the  program  each  year 
must  have  very  low  incomes,  that  is,  fam- 
ilies whose  Incomes  are  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  median  Income  for  the  area. 
This  is  a  virtually  untested  program, 
and  how  much  new  housing  it  will  pro- 
duce is  an  open  question.  And  without 
some  changes  in  the  method  for  deter- 
mining the  subsidy,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  low-income  famiUes  will  be  de- 
nied any  assistance  at  all.  My  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  subsidy 
be  determined  by  taking  the  difference 
between  the  rent  charged  and  15  per- 
cent to  20  percent  of  the  gross  income  of 
tenants.  This  change  must  be  adopted. 

Dozens  of  other  amendments  to  this 
bill  will  be  offered  on  the  floor  today.  I 
will  support  several  of  them  which  are 


designed  to  increase  subsidies  for  housing 
and  rents,  provide  additional  funds  for 
public  housing,  increase  the  bill's  em- 
phasis on  rehabiUtatlon  of  existing 
dwelUng  imlts.  and  the  like.  I  can  only 
hope  that  when  this  bffl  goes  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate,  a  more  progres- 
sive measure  which  will  provide  more 
help  for  hard-pressed  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  will  be  fashioned 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  commend  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  for  its  diligent  and 
responsible  work  in  developing  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  a  good  bill  in  many  respects 
and  addresses  some  of  the  problems  that 
exist  in  our  present  housing  programs. 
However,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
one  aspect  of  this  legislation  that  causes 
me  concern.  Title  I  establishes  a  new 
progi'am    of    community    development 
block  grants  starting  in  1975  to  replace 
existing     HUD     categorical     programs. 
Communities  that  have  been  funded  for 
community  development  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  new  program's  formula  alloca- 
tion are  protected  from  a  reduction  in 
Federal  aid  during  the  first  3  years  of 
the  new  program  through  a  hold-harm- 
less provision.  However,  during  the  fol- 
lowing 3  years,  a  community's  funding 
level    would    be    phased    down    to   Its 
formula  allocation.  If  enacted  into  law. 
this  provision  would  mean  a  sharp  de- 
crease  in  funding  for  more  than   100 
cities  now  actively  involved  in  urban  re- 
newal and  model  cities  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  projected  that  Boise,  Idaho, 
will  have  Its  present  funding  level  cut 
by  more  than  75  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1980.  At  the  same  time,  this  allocation 
formula  will  be  a  booh  for  those  cities 
that  are  not  now  utilizing  Federal  com- 
munity development  assistance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposed  cut- 
back in  Federal  support  Is  imwise,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  so  many  cities  are 
battUng  to  maintain  a  healthy  urban 
environment  for  their  residents.  I  believe 
that  a  strengthening  of  the  hold-harm- 
less provision  is  very  much  needed,  and 
will  make  this  important  legislation 
more  equitable. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  this  bill,  but  I  do  so  reluc- 
tantly. 

I  know  the  Banking  Committee  has 
worked  long  and  hard  at  producing  a 
bill  which  it  hopes  will  gain  the  widest 
possible  acceptance.  In  the  process,  how- 
ever, I  am  afraid  that  too  many  com- 
promises have  been  made.  The  new  title 
I  community  devel(H>ment  block  grant 
program,  while  providing  much  needed 
administrative  flexibility  for  local  gov- 
ernments, will  result  in  sharp  fundmg 
cuts  for  those  cities  most  actively  in- 
volved in  the  current  categorical  pro- 
grams. The  title  n  housing  assistance 
provisions  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  those  people  who  are  now  priced 
out  of  the  private  housing  market. 

The  commimity  development  funding 
formula  has  been  an  issue  of  particular 
concern  to  me.  Last  month,  44  of  us  in 
the  House  urged  the  Banking  (Committee 
to  provide  additional  hold -harmless  pro- 
tectkxi  in  title  I.  In  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Patman,  we  said  that,  In  effect,  "the 
committee  bill  is  telling  many  cities,  par- 
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ticularly  those  actively  involved  in 
urban  renewal  and/or  model  cities  pro- 
grams that  they  must  start  cutting  back 
local  rebuilding  efforts  when  the  new  title 
I  program  is  implemented."  Unfortu- 
nately, the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to 
revise  the  formula  fimding  system. 

In  its  report,  the  committee  expresses 
the  hope  that  major  funding  cutbacks 
under  the  new  formula  system  may  be 
avoided  if  authorizations  increase  signif- 
icantly during  the  latter  years  of  the 
new  program.  But  even  if  the  commit- 
tee's hopes  are  realized,  many  communi- 
ties, at  best,  will  be  locked  into  a  static 
funding  level  during  a  period  when  costs 
are  certain  to  keep  rising. 

In  the  case  of  my  own  district,  Min- 
neapolis would  see  its  annual  community 
development  funding  nearly  cut  in  half 
by  fiscal  year  1980,  even  if  authorizations 
rose  by  10  percent  a  year  throughout 
the  6-year  life  of  the  program.  By  1980, 
under  this  bill.  Minneapolis  in  all  likeli- 
hood would  be  left  with  little  more  than 
a  modest  rehabilitation  program.  Vir- 
tually all  land  acquisition  and  redevelop- 
ment would  have  come  to  a  halt.  Our 
model  cities  program,  which  now  direct- 
ly serves  12,000  iimer  city  residents, 
would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Develop- 
ment of  new  neighborhood  facilities, 
similar  to  the  $2.5  milhon  Urban  Amer- 
ican Indian  Center  now  under  construc- 
tion in  South  Minneapolis,  would  no 
longer  be  possible. 

Almost  immediately  after  passage  of 
this  bill,  city  oflBcials  would  have  to  start 
concerning  themselves  with  ways  of  cut- 
ting back  ongoing  programs.  The  imcer- 
tainty  about  funding  levels  under  the 
current  categorical  system  would  be 
eliminated,  it  is  true,  but  this  uncertainty 
would  be  replaced  with  the  certainty 
that  our  fimding  was  moving  in  only  one 
direction — down. 

I  realize  that  the  committee  has  tried 
to  develop  an  automatic  entitlement  sys- 
tem which  it  believes  will  objectively 
measure  the  need  for  community  de- 
velopment support.  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
complex  phenomenon  like  urban  blight 
can  be  meastu'ed  on  a  statistical  basis, 
however.  But  if  a  formula  must  be  In- 
cluded in  this  biU,  then  supplementary 
support  can  and  should  be  provided  for 
those  cities  whose  entitlement  does  not 
adequately  meet  their  needs. 

With  regard  to  the  housing  assistance 
title  of  the  bill,  I  am  relieved  to  see  that 
the  full  committee  has  modified  the 
Tninimiim  rent  provisions  originally  in- 
cluded in  the  subcommittee  bill,  and  had 
reinstated  the  10-percent  deduction  from 
gross  income  used  when  computing  rents 
for  tenants  in  elderly  pubUc  housing.  If 
the  committee  had  not  reinstated  the  10- 
percent  deduction,  older  people  in  public 
housing  would  have  faced  a  10-percent 
Increase  in  rent  during  a  period  when 
they  are  already  struggling  under  the 
burden  of  a  rampant  inflation. 

I  would  like  to  have  seen  this  bill  in- 
clude a  provision  similar  to  that  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  provides  Incentive 
grants  to  communities  that  participate 
in  the  so-called  fsdr  share  plans.  These 
regional  housing  allocation  plans  provide 
a  way  of  Increasing  housing  opportuni- 
ties for  low-income  people  in  communl- 
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ties  which  have  excludiid  them  in  the 
past  for  economic,  cultuipl  or  social  rea- 
sons. In  the  Minneapolife-St.  Paul  area, 
our  regional  govemmeit  agency,  the 
metropolitan  council,  h|is  pioneered  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
a  fair  share  plan  for  oir  seven-county 
region.  When  this  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence, I  hope  the  Housu  conferees  will 
accept  section  807  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  encourages  the  development  of 
regional  housing  allocat  ion  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  at  the 
outset,  I  feel  that  this  bi  1  does  much  less 
than  it  should.  But  in  he  hope  that  it 
can  be  substantially  improved  in  con- 
ference, I  intend  to  vot<  for  H.R.  15361. 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  the  House  will  han  e  its  first  chance 
in  4  years  to  consider  on  the  floor,  new 
housing  and  communi  ty  development 
legislation.  Two  years  a(  ;o  a  major  hous- 
ing bill  died  in  the  Hous ;  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Since  the  last  bill,  our  Nation  has 
suffered  from  the  administration- 
ordered  freeze  on  housitig  funds.  In  my 
State  of  Massachusetts,|the  construction 
and  real  estate  industries  have  suffered 
serious  setbacks,  as  the. cutback  in  Fed- 
eral housing  activity  has  taken  the  bot- 
tom out  of  the  constr 

Partly  as  a  result, 
one  of  the  highest  sta 
ment  rates  in  the  N 
needs  the  stimulus  of 
funding  for  housing  ani 
velopment.   And,  of  course,  fimds   are 
necessary   to  relieve  tie  tight  housing 
supply,  and  to  help  rebuild  om-  urban 
areas.  A  reinstitution  ot  Federal  housing 
and  community  development  efforts  can 
reduce  the  severe  overcrowding  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, ease  the  pressure  for  rent  in- 
creases caused  by  the  tight  market,  and 
reduce    the    incidence '  of    substandard 
housing  units.  Twentj 
we  are  still  far  short  i 
1949  promise  of  "a  decc 
American."  The  impo; 
housing  programs  mo 
be  overemphasized. 

H.R.  15361  is  far  frim  a  perfect  bill 
But,  despite  my  many  reservations,  I 
suspect  it  is  the  best  ^e  can  get  from 
the  Banking  and  Cmtency  Committee 
as  presently  constituted,  and  the  best 
possible  in  view  of  th«  administration's 
apparent  reluctance  to  support  broader, 
more  far-reaching  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  legiskition. 

While  H.R.  15361  bteathes  some  new 
life  into  our  housing  programs,  I  have 
serious  objections  ani  reservations  to 
parts  of  titles  I  and  JI  of  the  bill.  By 
contrast,  the  Senate-pfcssed  bill,  S.  3066. 
is  stronger  in  many  respects.  It  con- 
tinues some  worthwhile  HUD  pubUc 
housing  and  housing  support  programs — 
such  as  the  235  and  236  programs— that 
would  be  terminated  by  this  bill.  It 
makes  more  money  available  to  localities 
for  community  development.  And,  per- 
haps most  important,  i  the  guidelines  of 
the  Senate  bill  would  insure  that  assist- 
ance would  go  to  thosi  needing  the  help 
most — the  poor.  [ 

The  House  bill  falls]  short  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  in  a  comparison  of  the  ac- 
tual authorization  and  allocation  of 
commimity     developi^ent    funds.     Al 
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though  the  Senate  bill  allocates  only  $6.1 
biUion,  it  is  over  a  2-year  j^eriod.  Hence, 
the  yearly  allocation  is  adtually  higher 
than  that  of  the  House  b  11,  which  au- 
thorizes $8.05  billion  over  J  years.  Since 
the  Senate  bill  provides  iilmost  half  a 
billion  dollars  more  a  year  it  will  better 
assist  in  overcoming  the  d  elays  in  com- 
munity development  prourams  caused 
by  the  administration's  fieeze  on  most 
existing  HUD  programs. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  by  the  omi-- 
sion,  in  the  House  bill,  of  cammunity  de- 
velopment goals  and  guidelines.  While 
local  program  autonomy  is  very  impor- 
tant, it  seems  to  me  that  without  some 
guideUnes  we  run  the  risk  of  wasting 
part    of    the    community    development 
funds   and   failing  to  meet   the   most 
pressing  needs  in  our  urbi,n  areas.  Most 
important,  we  must  insure  that  these 
funds  go  to  programs  that  benefit  low- 
and  moderate-income  fan:  ilies,  and  that 
the  funds  go  into  housint  and  commu- 
nity development  prograns,  not  other 
types    of    tangential    adivities — public 
services   like   crime   prevention,   educa- 
tion, and  health.  While  all  of  these  pub- 
lic services  are  important,  they  should 
not  be  financed  out  of  this  housing  and 
commimity  development  pill.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  assures  that  80  percent  of  the 
f  imds  allocated  will  "be  ofjdirect  and  sig- 
nificant benefit  to  families  of  low  and 
moderate  income."  I  think  we  need  these 
kinds  of  limited  controls  so  that  the  final 
legislation,  while  allowing  for  greater 
local  autonomy,  will  provide  overall  pro- 
giam  direction  and  coordination. 

Like  the  Senate  bill,  H.R.  15361  pro- 
vides for  the  consolidation  of  most  exist- 
ing, categorical-type  community  devel- 
opment programs  into  block  grants.  The 
programs  consolidated  include:  urban 
renewal.  Model  Cities,  code  enforcement, 
rehabilitation  grants,  312  rehabilitation 
leans,  open  spsuse,  urban)  beautification, 
historic  preservation,  neighborhood  fa- 
cilities, water  and  sewerj  facilities,  and 
NDP — neighborhood  development  plan. 
The  advantage  of  consolidation  is  that 
it  will  increase  the  flexibility  local  com- 
munities and  housing  agencies  have  in 
dealing  with  the  particulars  of  local 
needs.  The  disadvantage  is  that  there 
are  fewer  guarantees  than  imder  existing 
law  that  the  community  development 
funds  will  be  used  in  the  manner  most 
broadly  beneficial  from  t 
of  social  welfare.  I 

Perhaps  the  most  coi 
raised  in  the  bill  is  that  a 
formula    for    communlti 

The  House  version  baset 

certain  "objective"  criteria — population, 
overcrowding,  and  piverty — coimted 
twice.  On  the  other  han4  the  Senate  bill 
bases  allocations  totally  on  the  basis  of 
past  community  development  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  municipality 
or  locality.  Hence,  the  entire  Senate  bill 
is  based  on  a  "hold  hamfless"  principle. 
There  are  sulvantagek  to  both  ap- 
proaches. On  the  one  hand,  it  seems 
worthwhile  to  at  least  nartly  base  allo- 
cations upon  objective!  needs.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  should  not  effec- 
tively "penalize"  comn^unities  with  a 
history  of  commitment  tp  community  de- 
velopment, as  would  hatopen  imder  the 
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House  formula,  as  the  hold-harmless 
provisi<ms  are  to  phase  out  beginning  3 
years  after  enactment.  Some  commu- 
nities with  a  history  of  community  devel- 
opment programs  would,  after  3  years, 
begin  to  lose  funds,  despite  their  good 
record. 

The  House  formula  is  also  objection- 
able In  that  the  allocation  criteria  fail 
to  include  other  important  measures  of 
community  need,  such  as  the  condition 
of  existing  housing,  and  the  in-migratlon 
and  out-migration  of  population. 

A  further  serious  weakness  of  the 
House  bin  is  the  failme  to  continue  the 
model  cities  program.  Apparently,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  views 
Model  Cities  as  merely  a  5-year  program, 
and  H.R.  15361  extends  its  hold-harmless 
provisions  to  Model  Cities  to  cover  only 
the  fifth  year  of  any  model  cities  pro- 
gram. Consequently,  many  highly  suc- 
cessful model  cities  programs  will  die 
when  their  5-year  limits  have  expired. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Model 
Cities  has  been  a  demonstrated  succ  3S, 
and  deserves  to  be  continued  as  a  strong, 
independent  rrogram.  The  original  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  program,  enacted 
in  1965,  envisaged  a  5-year  demonstra- 
tion program.  Now  that  the  5-year  period 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  be  expanding  upon  model  cities, 
not  terminating  its  independent  exist- 
ence. 

As  to  the  housing  assistance  provisions 
of  the  bill,  it  does  seem  appropriate  to 
expand  the  section  23  leased  housing 
program.  I  am  concerned  that  overreli- 
ance  on  this  type  of  public  housing  pro- 
gram may  be  unsuitable  for  some  areas, 
and  may,  in  some  situations,  not  do 
enough  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
new  imits.  Still,  my  observations  on  the 
failures  of  existing  public  housing  proj- 
ects in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  States 
suggests  that  we  should  try  an  approach 
relying  more  on  the  private  market,  and 
private  incentive.  Too  many  existing  pub- 
lic housing  projects  have  become  unbe- 
lievable eyesores,  and  have  fallen  apart 
from  abuse.  There  seems  to  be  little  in- 
centive under  existing  progiams  for  pub- 
lic housing  authorities  to  keep  up  their 
developments;  what  is  more,  builders  are 
hardly  encouraged  to  quality.  If  builders 
and  managers  have  a  financial  stake  in 
the  projects,  perhaps  more  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 

A  highly  objectionable  feature  of  the 
public  housing  features  of  the  House  bUl, 
however,  is  the  lack  of  orientation  to- 
ward low-income  people.  Rent  increases 
for  many  poor  people  will  result  from 
basing  rent  on  "gross"  rather  than  "ad- 
justed" income.  What  is  more,  use  of 
gross  income  disregards  such  important 
factors  as  the  size  of  the  family,  medical 
expenses,  ctnd  other  criteria  more  ac- 
curately depicting  the  relative  financial 
resources  of  a  family. 

I  support  the  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill — often  referred  to  as  the  Brooks 
amendment  after  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  my  State — which  sets  a  ceil- 
ing of  25  percent  on  the  amount  of  ad- 
jtisted  income  that  a  public  housing  ten- 
ant can  pay  bi  rent.  This  Is  only  fair — 
given  that  upper  middle-income  famiUes 
pay  approximately  15  percent  of  their 


income  for  housing.  I  also  object  to  the 
House  provision  that  welfare  families 
who  receive  a  specific  housing  subsidy 
must  put  that  entire  subsidy  toward 
rent.  This  will  cause  further  rent  In- 
creases for  those  families  least  able  to 
afford  them,  and  exacerbate  the  existing 
discrimination  between  the  housing  bur- 
dens levied  the  poor  as  opposed  to  the 
rich.  In  some  cases,  this  particular  pro- 
vision could  require  families  to  pay  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  their  income  for 
rent. 

Another  undesirable  provision  Is  that 
section  which  gives  preference  to  public 
housing  projects  in  which  not  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  dwelling  imits  are  in- 
volved in  assistance  payments.  This  is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  bill  lacks  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  desirable  emphasis  on 
constructing  new  housing  for  the  poor. 
Experience  has  shown  the  importance  of 
having  developments  for  more  than  the 
poor  exclusively;  but  if  we  encoiirage  the 
participation  of  the  poor  to  only  20  per- 
cent, we  will  fall  far  short  of  meeting 
the  acute  needs  of  the  poor.  I  would  hope 
these  various  provisions  discriminating 
against  the  poor  would  be  improved  upon 
in  the  conference  committee. 

While  at  this  point,  after  years  of 
frustration,  some  money  is  better  than 
no  money,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  flnd  in  this  bill  the  kind  of  adequate 
financial  commitment  to  housing  and 
community  development  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  betterment  of 
society.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  no 
improved  housing  program  strategy  will 
really  satisfy  the  great  housing  needs  of 
this  Nation  unless  they  are  adequately 
funded.  The  construction  of  418,000  units 
in  a  1-year  period,  which  estimates  sug- 
gest would  result  from  enactment  of  H.R. 
15361,  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of 
what  the  real  needs  are.  There  is  not 
enough  money  for  community  develop- 
ment. There  is  not  enough  money  for 
public  housing.  Specifically,  there  is  not 
enough  money  for  operating  subsidies  to 
local  housing  authorities;  $400  million  is 
nowhere  near  the  amount  needed  to 
maintain  and  rehabilitate  existing  public 
housing  projects,  in  view  of  the  rising 
costs  of  maintenance  and  the  amount  of 
work  that  has  been  deferred  as  a  result 
of  the  moratorium  imposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  15361  would  be  im- 
provement over  the  paralysis  we  see  now 
in  Federal  housing  programs.  I  will  vote 
for  it,  despite  my  serious  and  numerous 
reservations,  in  the  hopes  of  ending  the 
present  standstill  of  community  develop- 
ment and  public  housing.  I  hope  that  the 
eventual  House  conferees  will  accept  the 
more  desirable  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  legislation. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974,  H.R.  15361,  Is  an  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  legislation  overly  contaminated 
by  the  fear  of  a  veto — "If  we  do  what  is 
needed,  it  will  be  vetoed,  if  we  make  it  too 
good  it  will  be  vetoed."  But  the  housing 
problems  of  this  Nation  cannot  be  vetoed. 
And  when  we  are  convinced  that  good 
legislation  is  urgently  needed,  we  ought 
not  produce  a  bill  which  is  only  an  emas- 
culated version  of  what  is  needed. 


H.R.  15361  purports  to  provide  a  hous- 
ing program  and  subsidized  housing  for 
the  entire  Income  range  needing  subsidy, 
a  "balanced"  program.  But  however 
measured,  the  needs  of  the  poorest  fami- 
lies, those  who  need  help  the  most,  are 
least  adequately  met.  For  example,  in 
title  I,  the  community  development  block 
grants  are  determined  in  large  measure 
by  the  number  of  poor  people  in  a  local- 
ity, and  the  official  definition  of  poverty 
Is  used  as  a  guideline.  Grants  are  set  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  based  upon  popula- 
tion, overcrowded  housing,  and  extent  of 
poverty,  with  poverty  counted  twice.  The 
Federal  Register  of  May  24  contained  the 
revised  income  poverty  guidelines,  setting 
$4,550  as  the  guideline  for  a  nonfarm 
family  of  four. 

However,  HUD's  figures  show  that  as  of 
1972,  there  were  12.2  millitHi  households 
with  incomes  below  $4,000  presumably 
eligitle  for  housing  subsidies,  and  only 
857,000  or  about  7  percent,  occupied  sub- 
sidized housing. 

Also,  title  n  of  the  bill  sets  aside  "at 
least  30  percent"  of  the  units  imder  the 
23(h)  program  for  "very  low  income 
families."  One  would  think  that  "very 
low  income  families"  would  be  defined  as 
those  with  incomes  even  lower  than  the 
poverty  definition— s^y  50  percent  of  the 
poverty  guideline,  or  $2,275  for  a  family 
of  four.  Such  a  definition  would  make 
sense  in  housing  terms,  as  HUD  figures 
show  4.9  million  households  with  incomes 
below  $2,000  of  whom  only  340,000  live 
in  subsidized  units. 

Perverselv,  according  to  the  definition 
In  the  bill,  very  low-income  families  can 
have  incomes  above  the  poverty  level, 
because  very  low  income  is  defined  as 
"below  50  percent  of  the  median  income 
for  the  area."  In  1972,  median  family 
Income  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
was  $11,116.  Half  the  national  median 
would,  therefore,  be  $5,558  or  $1,008 
higher  than  the  poverty  level.  The  set- 
aside  for  very  low-income  families  imder 
the  bill  means  that  roughly^  half  of  the 
eligible  families — those  with  incomes  be- 
low half  of  the  median— would  get  only 
30  percent  of  the  subsidized  units.  Yet  it 
is  the  families  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
Income  scale,  however  defined,  who  need 
help  the  most.  Not  only  then  are  the 
bill  s  requirements  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  poor  inadequate,  but  they  are  in- 
ternally inconsistent  as  well. 

The  bill's  provisions  for  operating  sub- 
sidies are  totally  inadequate.  It  should  be 
apparent  by  now  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  efficient  and  effective  manage- 
ment techniques  will  not  be  Induced  by 
holding  housing  pro.ifHits  In  a  precarious 
financial  state.  In  far  too  many  of  these 
projects,  the  price  of  "economy"  ha^  been 
paid  in  human  terms  by  the  children, 
families,  and  older  Americans  who  can 
least  afford  the  committee  bill's  inade- 
quate autborizaticoi. 

The  harsh  provisions  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  bill  were  softened  some- 
what as  the  minimum  rent  required  was 
changed  to  10  percent  of  gross  income— 
instead  of  3D  percent  of  a  unit  s  operat- 
ing costs — or  the  amount  of  a  welfare 
payment  earmarked  for  shelter.  But  sub- 
sequently, the  committee  showed  its  true 
bias  toward  the  urban  poor  by  agreeing 
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to  a  minimum  rent  in  rural  housing 
"commensurate  to  income  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 25  percent  of  income."  Not  only 
is  there  the  question  of  equal  consider- 
ation, but  when  coupled  with  the  inade- 
quate operating  subsidies,  one  is  hard- 
pressed  to  determine  a  commitment  to 
housing  the  urban  poor  in  the  committee 
legislation.  Maybe  this  superficial  con- 
cern about  the  poor  reflects  a  largely  held 
opinion  in  this  country  that  poor  peo- 
ple do  not  care  about  housing,  and  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  pay  for  it.  But  the 
facts,  as  many  in  the  committee  know, 
are  Just  the  opposite.  HUD's  own  figures, 
as  contained  in  "Housing  for  the  Seven- 
ties," show  that  it  is  the  lowest  income 
families  who  malce  the  greatest  effort  to 
obtain  decent  housing.  A  perusal  of  the 
median  percent  of  income  paid  for  rent 
in  1970  by  households  within  the  range 
served  by  the  proposed  23(h)  program 
shows: 

Median  percent  paid  for  rent 
Annual  Income : 

Under  $2,000 64.0 

•2,000-«2,999    61.8 

$3,000-«3,999    31.8 

$4.000-$4,999    26.7 

$5.000-$5,999    22.4 

$6,000-$6,999 20.2 

•7.000-$7,999    16.8 

It  becomes  clear  then,  that  the  pe- 
ripheral concern  for  the  poor  in  the  com- 
mittee legislation  is  not  based  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  housing  needs  for 
low-income  families  or  upon  a  factual 
determination  that  this  income  gi-oup 
deserves  to  bear  more  of  a  burden  for 
their  housing  than  they  do  currently.  If 
It  is  Just  a  matter  of  getting  any  bill 
through  that  the  President  will  not  veto, 
then  the  committee  has  done  much  less 
than  the  American  people  expect  from 
their  legislative  branch  of  Government. 
Because  the  "balanced"  program  that 
this  bill  purports  to  create  is  weighted 
heavily  against  the  poor,  it  malces  a 
mockery  of  our  national  housing  goals  of 
a  decent  home  for  every  American 
Xamily. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port this  bill,  although  with  grave 
reservations,  because  I  believe  we  need  a 
housing  bill  this  year  and  because  I  do 
not  want  to  block  that  possibility. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  Congress 
passed  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  and  made 
a  commitment  to  "a  decent  home  and 
suitable  Uving  environment  for  every 
American  family." 

This  bill,  unfortunately,  does  little 
to  carry  out  that  commitment.  Hope- 
fully the  conference  with  the  Senate 
version  will  significantly  improve  it. 

I  have  grave  reservations  over  much  of 
this  bill.  I  simply  cannot  believe  that 
abolishing  model  cities  and  urban  re- 
newal programs,  refusing  any  new  con- 
tract authority  for  sections  235  and  236 
programs,  or  setting  a  regressive  new 
minimum  rent  requirement  while  the 
presently  existing  maximum  rent  ceiling 
is  repealed,  can  really  help  the  poor  or 
near-poor  tenant  in  search  of  a  roof  over 
his  head. 


June 


I  do  not  endorse  the  coficept  of  special 
revenue  sharing,  and  mftke  no  mistake 
about  it,  that  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 
I  supported  general  revenue  sharing.  I 
believe  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  in  a  tight  financial  squeeze. 
But  blocs  grants  for  hou|ing,  to  be  allo- 
cated on  a  local  whim  subject  to  the 
vehement  pressures  o:  communities 
which  often  do  not  wani  new  residents, 
will  do  Uttle  to  solve  the  :ritical  housing 
shortage  or  to  provide  'a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  enviro  iment  for  every 
American  family." 

Finally,  I  am  disapp<inted  that  the 
replacement  of  the  block  grant  approach 
is  not  even  fully  protected  by  a  strong, 
hold-harmless  provision  Cities  in  the 
district  I  represent.  In  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  will  be  sh  irply  and  often 
destructively  affected. 

Yonkers,  for  instance,  will  experience 
a  cut  in  its  annual  fur  ding  from  $5.6 
million  to  $2.6  milUor  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
White  Plains  will  b(  cut  from  its 
present  level  of  $3.7  mi  lion  to  a  mere 
half  a  miUion  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
Mount  Vernon  will  le  cut  from  its 
present  $2.5  million  to  $1.1  million  in 
fiscal  year  1980. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  conference  will 
improve  the  hold-han  iless  and  save 
cities  such  as  these. 

I  vote  for  this  bill  beci  luse  I  am  hope- 
ful that  our  conferees  wi  1  negotiate  with 
those  of  the  Senate  to  '  i^rite  a  fair  and 
forward  looking  bill  wliich  truly  deals 
with  the  housing  crisis  we  face. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  (fhahrman,  since 
1937,  when  the  Federal  (Jrovernment  first 
recognized  its  responsib:  lity  to  help  pro- 
vide all  Americans  with  adequate  hous- 
ing. Congress  has  strugi  led  at  length  to 
devise  a  viable  solution  t )  this  distressing 
problem.  Few  would  :laim  that  the 
United  States  has  achie  ^ed  the  laudable 
objective  embodied  in  the  1949  Housing 
Act  to  provide  a  decenti  home  and  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family.  Many  of  America's  poor  re- 
main trapped  in  crowded,  unclean,  and 
unsafe  tenements  in  our  cities.  The  less 
visible  rural  poor  often  jlive  in  primitive 
housing,  or  drift  from  jib  to  job  with  no 
permanent  residence  at  all.  While  low- 
income  families  suffer  most  from  inade- 
quate housing,  the  American  middle  class 
is  not  immune  to  the  burdens  of  rising 
rent  bills  and  skyrocketing  mortgage  in- 
terest rates.  J 

In  1968,  Congress  toot  a  giant  step  to- 
ward alleviating  the  housing  crisis  by 
passing  an  Omnibus  Hojusing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  whidi  provided  sub- 
stantial sasistance  to  iboth  poor-  and 
middle-income  American  families.  The 
newly  enacted  sectional  235  and  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Aet  provided  fimd- 
Ing  to  subsidize  contractors  for  building 
or  rehabilitating  housing  for  the  middle- 
income  brackets.  These  programs  pro- 
vided assistance  to  a  larje  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  not  beet  eligible  for  aid 
under  provisions  of  the  1937  Housing  Act 
still  in  effect.  i 

Federally  assisted  h  >using  construc- 
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tion  and  rehabilitation  w^nt  on  for  5 
years  sifter  the  passage  of  the  landmark 
1968  act.  America  appeared  on  the  way 
to  overcoming  its  chronic  housing  de- 
ficiency. As  we  all  know  too  well,  this 
positive  trend  ended  abruptly  in  January 
1973,  when  the  Nixon  administration  de- 
clared a  moratorium  on  funding  new 
pubUc  housing  constructior^  rent  supple- 
ments, housing  rehabilitation,  and  other 
vital  progi'ams  administeijed  by  HUD. 
This   arbitrary   and  illega 
pounding  funds  appropria 
gress  brought  progress  in 
standstill.  Even  as  we  cor 
before  us,  thousands  of  applications  for 
Federal  assistance  in  housing  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  submitted  by  my 
constituents  and  yours  languish  in  HUD 
files  awaiting  the  release  of  funds  frozen 
by  the  President.  The  longer  Congress 
waits   before   acting  on  comprehensive 
housing  legislation,  the  loiiger  the  poor, 
the     elderly,     the     handicapped,     the 
middle-class  homeowner,  ajnd  all  Ameri- 
cans in  need  of  Federal  assistance  must 
wait  to  obtain  adequate  hciising. 

The  HUD  bill  reported  out  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Coipmittee  is  de- 
ficient in  several  important  respects. 
First,  H.R.  15361  virtually  extin- 
guishes sections  235  and  286  which  sub- 
sidize the  construction  of  single-  and 
multiple-family  dwellings  for  low-  and 
middle-income  families, 
bill  allows  these  prograr 
on  an  interim  basis,  it 
with  no  additional  fundir 
12  to  18  months  while  the  i 
programs  provided  for  in  i section  23(h) 
are  being  set  up  and  put  ^Xo  operation, 
federally  subsidized  constr 
habilitation  programs  wil 
standstill  as  they  have 
Nixon  moratorium  was  ir 
uary  1973. 

Second,  section  23(h) 
tenant's  gross  income  asi 
for  determining  his  maximum  Federal 
rent  subsidy.  This  provision  Is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  bill's  regulatiions  for  exist- 
ing public  housing  which]  set  maximum 
rents  of  20  to  25  percent  kt  the  tenant's 
adjusted  income.  I  believe  that  it  Is  un- 
fair to  expect  families  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  income  spectrum  to  spend  a  much 
larger  portion  of  their  infiome  on  hous- 
ing than  well-to-do  Americans  who  live 
in  more  comfortable  aocommodations 
costing  only  10  to  15  percent  of  their 
gross  incomes.  A  far  more  equitable  for- 
mula would  rely  upon  adjusted  income, 
taking  into  account  such  f&ctors  as  num- 
ber of  dependents,  health  expenses,  and 
limited  earning  capacity  « lue  to  physical 
disability. 

Third,  the  bill  does  avay  with  cate- 
gorical fimding  of  community  develop- 
ment programs  and  substitutes  a  system 
of  block  grants.  Under  this  mechanism, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  a  community 
will  utilize  funds  to  help  those  citizens 
who  are  In  the  greatest  |ieed  of  assist- 
ance. This  provides  an  obportunity  for 
communities  to  waste  ^e  taxpayers' 
money  on  unnecessary  projects  while 
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neglecting  essential  progrsuns  if  they  so 
choose.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  relinquish  Its 
role  in  determining  how  community  as- 
sistance funds  should  be  expended. 

Despite  these  and  several  less  signifi- 
cant flaws,  H.R.  15361  does  provide  for  a 
resumption  of  Federal  housing  assistance 
programs  with  substantial  f  imding.  That, 
in  itself,  recommends  this  legislation  over 
the  status  quo  where  housing  programs 
have  lain  dormant  for  18  months.  The 
bill  also  contains  important  provisions 
which  expand  the  authority  of  the  FHA 
to  insure  mortgages  and  increase  the 
ceiUng  on  mortgage  loans  issued  by  na- 
tional banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. These  provisions  will  provide 
necessary  relief  to  the  middle-class  fam- 
ilies which  have  been  discouraged  from 
home  construction  and  improvement  due 
to  a  tight  mortgage  market  and  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  prohibition 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
in  awarding  mortgage  loans.  This  is  a 
small  but  meaningful  step  toward  the 
realization  of  equal  rights  for  women. 

I  am  hopeful  that  various  amendments 
proposed  on  the  floor  today  to  eliminate 
the  flaws  I  have  discussed  and  strengthen 
the  HUD  Act  will  succeed.  The  adoption 
of  such  amendments  will  greatly  enhance 
the  quaUty  of  this  legislation.  S.  3066. 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  11, 1974, 
would  provide  greater  assistance  to  low- 
income  families  than  the  bill  before  us 
today.  The  Senate  bill  contains  fewer  de- 
ficiencies than  the  House  version.  I  am 
hopeful  that  when  this  legislation 
emerges  from  conference,  it  will  be 
greatly  improved  over  the  bill  which  we 
vote  upon  today. 

The  disparity  between  the  House  and 
Senate  housing  bills  does  not  justify  re- 
jection of  H.R.  15361;  it  merely  indicates 
that  we  should  not  accept  the  bill  before 
us  as  the  final  solution  to  the  housing 
problem.  We  must  act  quicldy  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  provide  decent  hous- 
ing for  all.  That  process  of  renewal  can 
begin  only  with  the  passage  of  H.R. 
15361. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  Is  my  understanding  that  H.R. 
15361  represents  many  hours  of  dedi- 
cated and  painstaking  deliberation 
among  housing  experts  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches. 

Over  a  period  of  many  weeks,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  worked 
closely  with  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Banldng  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  what  has 
emerged  Is  housing  and  community 
development  legislation  of  unusual  im- 
port and  opportunity. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  Important 
features  of  the  act  to  be  Its  approach  to 
distribution  of  community  development 
funds. 

Allocations  under  the  old  categorical 


programs  never  amounted  to  sharing 
according  to  need.  Cities  that  became 
expert  in  the  application  process  walked 
away  with  a  disproportionate  slice  of  the 
pie. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1974  takes  two  important  steps  to 
remedy  that  inequitable  situation. 

First,  it  shnplifies  the  application 
process,  even  while  retaining  safeguards 
over  the  expenditure  of  allocated  funds. 
The  need  for  grantsmen  is  considerably 
reduced,  if  not  eliminated. 

And  second,  the  legislation  establishes 
a  formula  imder  which  need  is  equitably 
calculated,  taking  into  account  the  level 
of  population  and  the  degree  of  poverty 
and  overcrowded  housing. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  estimates  that  in  my  own 
district,  the  cities  of  Springfield  and  Jop- 
lin  will  receive  $20,584,000  over  a  period 
of  6  years  under  terms  of  this  vitally  im- 
portant legislation.  Similar  benefits  could 
accrue  to  other  communities  in  south- 
west Missouri  eligible  to  compete  for  dis- 
cretionary funding  in  the  nonmetropoli- 
tan  areas  of  Missouri. 

I  beUeve  the  time  has  come  to  put 
America's  development  program  on  a 
wiser  and  more  expeditious  course,  and 
I  therefore  strongly  recommend  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  15361. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974  was  passed  by  this  body  on  June  20, 
1974.  It  included  an  authorization  of  $400 
million  for  operating  subsidies  for  public 
housing  agencies.  Supposedly  this  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  will  be  allocated 
to  pay  the  difference  between  rental  in- 
come and  operating  expenses. 

In  other  words,  after  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  the  amortized  costs  of 
construction  and  modernization  of  pub- 
lic housing  units — ^now  in  excess  of  $1 
billion  per  year— it  will  then  pay  the 
sum  of  $400  million,  so  that  the  houshig 
agencies  can  operate  the  projects  for  the 
year. 

In  short,  the  agencies  operate  the 
projects  according  to  their  own  stand- 
ards, employing  personnd  in  number  of 
theh:  own  choosing  and  expending  funds 
in  excess  of  income  with  the  realization 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  the 
deficits. 
Let  me  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this: 
In  the  table  I  am  attaching,  you  will 
find  that  the  cost  of  operating  subsidies 
in  the  year  1971  was  $108  million;  In 
1972,  it  was  $185  million;  hi  1973,  $280 
million.  Not  shown,  are  the  1974  and  1975 
estimates  of  $350  and  $430  million, 
respectively. 

From  $108  million  per  year  in  1971 
to  $430  million  per  year  hi  1975  Is  a  400- 
percent  Increase.  The  Secretary  of  HUD 
has  stated  that  the  1975  estimate  will 
probably  be  too  low.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  and  Redevelopm^at 
Officials  places  the  need  in  1975  at  $550 
million. 
Please  note  from  the  table: 


First,  in  1960,  with  425,000  units,  sur- 
plus rental  income  of  $16  million  was 
available  to  reduce  annual  Federal  debt 
service  payments  to  88.9  percent  of  the 
total  and  no  operating  subsidy  was 
required,  but 

Second.  In  1973  estimates  with  1,150,- 
000  units,  surplus  rental  income  remains 
at  $16  million  and  98.3  percent  of  the 
debt  service  and  $280  million  in  oper- 
ating subsidy  were  federally  supported. 
This  breaks  down  to  $14.35  per  unit  net 
rental  income  in  1973,  compared  to  $40.95 
hi  1963,  $93.70  in  1953,  and  $35.55  hi  1943. 
If  one  were  to  adjust  these  figures  in 
terms  of  constant  dollars,  the  differences 
would  l}e  even  more  staggering.  It  would 
appear  from  the  figures  available  that 
rent  makes  up  only  1.7  percent  of  the 
debt  service  contributions — ^Uncle  Sam 
makes  up  the  rest. 

It  must  be  clear  at  this  point  that 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  t^iis  subsidy. 
The  housing  agencies  have  a  blank  check 
against  the  Federal  Government  and 
they  appear  to  be  making  heavy  use  of 
it. 

Now,  we  learn  that  there  is  another 
special  subsidy  for  public  housing — ^the 
Target  Projects  program  was  recently 
announced  by  HUD  as  a  $100  miUion  ef- 
fort— not  a  research  project — ^to  improve 
living  conditions  in  selected  projects.  The 
money  is  being  set  aside  for  selected 
agencies  "to  improve  the  physical  condi- 
tion and  Uvability  of  individual  housing 
projects  that  are  facing  serious  opera- 
tional and  environmental  problems." 

So,  we  are  now  going  to  extend  a  car- 
rot— ^more  money — ^to  encourage  Im- 
proved efficiency  in  public  housing  opera- 
tions. 

I  am  appalled  at  what  I  see  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  taxpayer  supported  oper- 
ations in  pubUc  housing. 

Data  supplied  by  HUD  comparing  the 
operations  of  the  20  largest  housing 
agencies  reveals  glaring  differences  in 
numbers  of  employees  and  operating  ex- 
pense per  dwelling  unit.  By  any  stand- 
ard, one  must  doubt  the  existence  of  ad- 
ministrative discipUne  in  the  open  ended 
taxpayer  funding  of  operating  subsidies 
for  pubUc  housing. 

Before  we  proceed  with  more  carrot- 
type  approaches,  I  would  like  to  see  ef- 
ficiency In  the  administration  of  these 
programs  demanded  by  HUD  with  some 
effective  discipline  applied. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  provide  me  with  additional  informa- 
tion concerning  the  administration  of 
operating  subsidies.  I  want  to  go  on  rec- 
ord that  there  must  be  an  accounting  in 
this  matter. 

I  want  to  make  my  point  very  clear: 
There  must  be  a  limit  to  this  subsidy; 
there  must  be  an  immediate  action  to 
invoke  administrative  discipline,  stand- 
ards of  efficiency  and  sanctions  which 
will  turn  this  tide  of  ever-Increasing 
costs  to  the  taxpayer.  The  table  referred 
to  follows: 
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SUMMARY  OF  LOW  RENT  PUBLIC  HOUSING  ANNUAL  CONTRI   UTIONS  FROM  INCCPTION  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1973 > 


Fiscal  y*ar 


NumlMr  of  units 


Debt  service 

annual 

oontiibutions  - 


Funds 

available  to 
reduce  annual 
contributions 


f  et  debt        Percent  of  debt  Grand  total 

servir(  annual  service  annual  Additional  netaccniwl 

contii  }utions  contributions  subsidies  contributiORS 


1941                „  .  23,783  $4,747,176  . 

iSJ" 68.459  11.258.951 

IjS" 89.240  13.049,252 

1S4 101,951  14.436,885 

iSa .  .  141,596  21,132,572 

iIk 144,095  21,115,314 

{a«7 144.095  21,044,261 

\Sm l"  144,603  21.044,003 

icjo .'.„  145.785  21.325,747 

iiS "  146,549  21.321,123 

1951 145.703  21,407,J82 

jSi .'  : 156,084  26,215,103 

19M 1.  2M.815  45.091.505 

1954 Z  259.116  67,844,328 

9« " 304.383  91,133.962 

,q?S 343,907  107.933,030 

{957 ZIZ".  365.896  116.685,  e09 

{q?i 374,172  121,210,830 

}qS 401.467  133,106,635 

|S 425  850  147,523,103 

isbu 465.481  166,360,866 

Sbl 482,714  177,668,594 

}Sl 511,047  192,858,982 

;2|i 539,841  211,479,468 

\SX " 577,347  238,260,239 

\Sl 608,554  256,672,714 

SS 643.245  282,159,512 

Si 692,199  323,805,194 

S 767,723  391,610,980 

\^- 830.454  464,802,576 

19n:i"!IIlI'""-"I---------  892,651  540,548,303 

<:..liiiii>l                            '  4,294,877,508 

1Q79.             :': 1.013.000  719,000,000 

i9?3'::::::::-"."r"i""i"-'-  iIisqIooq  951.500,000 

•j,m_ 5^965.377,538 


$1. 333, 060 
3, 166,  370 
4, 306. 888 
12,410.272 
13,978.579 
15. 377, 631 
17, 103, 5S7 
17, 082, 754 
15,105,911 
14. 221, 701 
13,649,116 
19.212,357 
23, 376, 836 
24, 548, 099 
26,202,984 
26,050,696 
22,429,416 
17,739,971 
16, 338, 787 
21,038,913 
20,710,651 
2P.  925. 771 
25,024.891 
25. 586, 405 
29,  589, 402 
28,756,853 
27, 732, 987 
26.865.055 
23,375.714 
22.194,394 


%*, 

9, 
9. 
10. 
8. 
7, 
5, 
3 
4, 
6, 
7 
12. 

25. 
44, 
66, 


575.436,061 
18,000.000 
16.500,000 


609.936.061    5.355, 


>  ReflccU  oWigatMKis  reported  at  e«d  of  eadi  fiscal  year. 
5  Includes  modernization  starting  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  WIDNAlli.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  yield 
back  the  balance  of  our  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Piusuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  at  1974". 

TITLE  I— COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
BLOCK  GRANTS 

POKPOSS 

Sac.  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
further  the  development  of  a  national  urban 
growth  policy  by  consolidating  a  number  of 
complex  and  overlapping  programs  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  communities  of  varying 
sizes  and  needs  Into  a  consistent  system  of 
Federal  aid  which — 

(1)  provides  assistance  on  an  annual  basis, 
with  maximum  certainty  and  minimum  de- 
lay, upon  which  communities  can  rely  in 
their  planning; 

(2)  encourages  community  development 
activities  which  are  consistent  with  compre- 
hensive local  and  area-wide  development 
planning; 

(3)  furthers  achievement  of  the  national 
bousing  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American  fam- 
ily; and 

(4)  fosters  the  undertaking  of  housing  and 
community  development  activities  in  a  co- 
ordinated and  mutually  supportive  manner. 

oETunnoMS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  As  used  in  ttxls  title — 
(1)  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  city,  county,  town, 
township,  parish,  village,  or  other  general 
purpoae  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  American 
Samoa;  a  combination  of  such  political  sub- 
divisions recognized  by  the  Secretary;  the 
District  of  Coliunbla;  the  Trtist  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  and  Indian  tribes,  bands, 
groups,   and  nation,   Including   Alaska   In- 
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47. 176 
25, 891 
82.882 
29,997 
22, 300 
.36, 735 
«6,630 
140, 4C5 
142,993 
;15. 212 
186, 121 
i66,987 
)79. 148 
167, 492 
>85,863 


81,  r30, 046 
".)J4,813 
r84, 414 
)(.6,664 
131. 184, 316 
■"  J21.953 
J77,943 
,211 
186]I54,S77 
212,  573.834 
227,  083, 312 
253,(02.659 
296  072, 207 
364,745,925 
441,426,862 
518  353,909 


3.719J441.477 

701,000,000 
93%  000,000 


141,477 


100.0 $4.7W.176 

88.2 9.925.891 

75.7 9.882.882 

70.2 10,ia,9»7 

41.3 8.722.300 

33.8 7.136,735 

26.9 5.666,630 

18.7 3,940,405 

19.9   4,242,953 

29.2 6,il5,a2 

33.6 7,186,121 

47.9 12,565,987 

57.4 25,879,1« 

65,5 44.467,492 

73.1  66.585.863 

75.7 81.730.046 

77.7 ■ 90.634,813 

81.5 98,784,414 

86.7 115,366,664 

88.9 131.184,316 

87.4 --  145,321,953 

88.3      12,329,640  159,307.583 

89.1  4,548.949  176,482,160 

88.2  4,U1,532  190,896,109 

89. 3  5, 242, 325  217. 916. 159 

88.5  4.917.522  232.000.834 

89.8  7.638.871  261.041,530 

91.4  6.094.947  302.167,154 
93.1  14.869.657  379,615.582 
95.0      31,463.984  472.890.846 

95.9  107.999.999  626.353,908 

!7r7!7~        189.547,426  3,908,988,903 

97.5  185.000.000  886,000.000 
98.3            280.000,000  1,105,000,000 

754,547.426  5,899,938,903 


Average  net 

annual 

contributions 

per  unit 
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'  Est  mated.  , 


dlans,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimo  ,  of  the  United 
States.  Such  term  also  Includes  a  State  or  a 
local  public  body  or  agency  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 711  of  the  Housing  an4  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970,  a  community  association, 
or  other  entity  which  Is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of  providing  public 
facilities  or  services  to  a  n^w  community  as 
part  of  a  program  meeting  the  eligibility 
standards  of  section  712  of  ^he  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  ofl  1970  or  title  rv 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.  I 

(2)  The  term  "State"  mians  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  or  Instrumentality  there- 
of approved  by  the  Oovemf  r;  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(3)  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  means 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  as 
established  by  the  Office  of  JManagement  and 
Budget.  I 

(4)  The  term  "metropoftan  city"  means 
(A)  a  city  within  a  metroppUtan  area  which 
is  the  central  city  of  suclt  area,  as  defined 
and  used  by  the  Office  of  ^lanagement  and 
Budget,  or  (B)  any  other  city,  within  a  met- 
ropolitan area,  which  haa  a  population  of 
fifty  thousand  or  more.        I 

(6)  The  term  "city"  mea^s  (A)  any  unit  of 
general  local  government  ^hich  Is  classified 
as  a  municipality  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  or  (B)  ,any  other  unit  of 
general  local  government  which  Is  a  town 
or  township  and  which.  In  the  determination 
of  the  Secretary.  (1)  possesses  powers  and 
performs  functions  comparable  to  those  asso- 
ciated with  municipalities.! (11)  is  closely  set- 
tled, and  (111)  contains  within  its  boundaries 
no  Incorporated  places  a^  defined  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  tie  Census. 

(6)  The  term  "urban  cOunty"  means  any 
county  within  a  metropoUttm  area  which  (A) 
Is  authorized  under  State' law  to  undertake 
essential  community  development  and  hous- 
ing assistance  activities  In  Its  unincorporated 
areas.  If  any,  which  are  not  vinlts  of  general 
local  government,  and  (Bl  has  a  combined 
population  of  two  hundred  thousand  or  more 
(excluding  the  populatloi  of  metropolitan 
cities  therein)  In  such  un  ncorporated  areas 
and  In  Its  Included  units  o  general  local  gov- 


$199.60 
144.99 
110.74 
99.36 
61.60 
49.53 
39;  33 
27. 2S 
29.18 
42.« 
49.32 
80.51 
126.35 
171.61 
218.76 
237.65 
247.71 
264.01 
287.36 
308.05 
312.20 
330.02 
345.33 
351.62 
377.44 
381.23 
485.82 
436.53 
494.41 
569.44 
701.68 


874.63 
960.87 


emment  (I)  in  which  it  bail  authority  to 
undertake  essential  community  development 
and  housing  assistance  activities  and  which 
do  not  elect  to  have  their  population  ex- 
cluded or  (ii)  with  which  it  h»s  entered  into 
cooperation  agreements  to  undertake  or  to 
assist  in  the  undertaking  of  essential  com- 
munity development  and  housing  assistance 
activities.  ! 

(7)  The  term  "populatic«if  means  total 
resident  population  based  on  data  compiled 
by  the  United  States  Bixreau  of  the  Census 
and  referable  to  the  same  polht  or  period  In 
time. 

(8)  The  term  "extent  of  doverty"  means 
the  number  of  persons  who^e  incomes  are 
below  the  poverty  level.  Poverty  levels  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
criteria  provided  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  taking  Into  acootint  and  making 
adjustments.  If  feasible  and  appropriate  and 
In  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  for 
regional  or  area  variations  in  income  and  cost 
of  living,  and  shall  be  based  oa  data  referable 
to  the  same  point  or  period  in  time. 

(9)  The  term  "extent  of  hoiislng  over- 
crowding" means  the  number  <rf  housing 
units  witJi  1.01  or  more  peesons  per  room 
based  on  data  complied  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  referable  to  the 
same  point  or  period  in  tlme^ 

(10)  The  term  "Federal  grimt-ln-ald  pro- 
gram" means  a  program  of  ^deral  financial 
assistance  other  than  loans  kad  other  than 
the  assistance  provided  by  tils  title. 

(11)  The  term  "program  period"  means 
the  period  beginning  January  1,  1975,  and 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  the  period  cover- 
ing each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(12)  The  term  "Secretary"  kneans  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  definitions  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  based  on  the  most 
recent  data  complied  by  ths  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Censua  and  tb«  latest  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  available  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  change  or  otherwise  mod- 
ify the  meaning  of  the  terms,  defined  In  sub- 
section (a)  In  order  to  refiedt  any  technical 


change  or  modification  thereof  made  subse- 
quent to  such  date  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

AT7THOBIZATIOK  TO    MAKE   GKAMT8 

SEC.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  to  help  finance  Community 
Development  Programs  approved  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  incur  obligations 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  grant  agreements  or  otherwise  In  amounts 
aggregating  such  sum.  not  to  exceed  $8,050.- 
000.000.  as  may  be  approved  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act.  The  amount  so  approved  shall  be- 
come available  for  obligation  on  January  1, 

1975.  and  shall  remain  available  until  obli- 
gated. There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  liquidation  of  the  obligations  in- 
curred under  this  subsection  not  to  exceed 
$2,450,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1976,  which 
amount  may  be  Increased  to  not  to  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  $5,100,000,000  prior  to  July  1. 

1976,  and  to  not  to  exceed,  an  aggregate  of 
$8,050,000,000  prior  to  July  1.  1977. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  made  avail- 
able under  subsection  (a) .  and  for  the  pvur- 
pose  of  facilitating  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  program  authorized  for  this  title,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1975,  1976.  and  1977  for  grants  under  this 
title  to  units  of  general  local  government 
having  urgent  community  development 
needs  which  cannot  be  met  through  the 
operation  of  the  allocation  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 106. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(d)  To  assure  program  continuity  and  or- 
derly planning,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  authorization  requests  for 
the  fiscal  years  1978  through  1980  not  later 
than  February  1. 1976. 

APPLICATION    AND   REVIEW    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  pur- 
suant to  section  106  unless  an  application 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
in  which  the  applicant — 

(1)  identifies  community  development 
needs  and  specifies  both  short-  and  long- 
term  community  development  objectives 
which  have  been  developed  In  accordance 
with  areawlde  development  planning  and 
national  urban  growth  policies; 

(2)  formulates  a  program  which  (A)  in- 
cludes the  activities  to  be  undertaken  to 
meet  Its  community  development  needs  and 
objectives,  together  with  the  estimated  costs 
and  general  location  of  such  activities,  and 
(B)  takes  Into  account  appropriate  environ- 
mental factors; 

(3)  submits  a  housing  assistance  plan 
which — 

(A)  accurately  surveys  the  condition  of  the 
housing  stock  In  the  community  and  assesses 
the  housing  assistance  needs  of  lower  income 
persons  (Including  elderly  and  handicapped 
persons  and  persons  displaced  or  to  l>e  dis- 
placed) residing  in  or  expected  to  reside  In 
the  community. 

(B)  specifies  a  realistic  annual  goal  for 
the  number  of  dwelling  units  or  persons  to 
be  assisted.  Including  (1)  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  new.  rehabilitated,  and  existing 
dwelling  units,  and  (11)  the  size  and  types  of 
housing  projects  and  assistance  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  lower  Income  persons  in  the 
community,  and 

(C)  indicates  the  general  locations  of  pro- 
posed housing  for  lower  income  persons,  with 
the  objective  of  (1)  furthering  the  revltallza- 
tlon  of  the  community,  including  the  resto- 
ration and  rehabilitation  of  stable  neighbor- 
hoods to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  (11) 
promoting  greater  choice  of  housing  oppor- 
tunities and  avoiding  undue  concentrations 
of  assisted  persons  In  areas  containing  a  high 
proportion  of  low-Income  persons  and  (111) 
assuring  the  availability  of  public  facilities 


and    services    adequate   to   serve    prc^osed 
housing  projects; 

(4)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  program  will  be  conducted  and  admin- 
istered in  conformity  with  Public  Law  88- 
362  and  Public  Law  90-284; 

(6)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that, 
prior  to  submission  of  Its  application.  It  has 
(A)  provided  citizens  likely  to  be  affected  by 
proposed  community  development  and  hous- 
ing activities  with  adequate  information  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
such  activities,  the  range  of  activities  that 
may  be  undertaken,  and  other  important 
program  requirements,  (B)  held  public  hear- 
ings to  obtain  the  views  of  such  citizens  on 
community  development  and  housing  needs, 
and  (C)  provided  such  citizens  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  application;  but  no  part  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  restrict  the 
responsibility  and  authority  of  the  applicant 
for  the  development  of  the  application  and 
the  execution  of  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Program;  and 

(6)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  which  Is  a 
metropolitan  city  or  urban  county — 

(A)  outlines  a  three-year  schedule  of  an- 
ticipated program  activities  and  indicates  re- 
sources other  than  those  provided  under  this 
title  which  are  expected  to  be  made  available 
toward  meeting  its  identified  needs  and 
objectives; 

(B)  provides  for  the  periodic  reexamina- 
tion of  program  methods  and  objectives  as 
Information  becomes  available  on  the  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  consequences 
of  program  activities;  and 

(C)  describes  a  program  designed  to — 

(I)  eliminate  or  prevent  slums,  blight,  and 
deterioration  where  such  conditions  or  needs 
exist;  and 

(II)  provide  Improved  community  facilities 
and  public  Improvements.  Including  the  pro- 
vision of  supporting  health,  social,  and  simi- 
lar services  where  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  appli- 
cation for  an  amount  which  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  determined  In  accordance  with 
section  106(a)  unless — 

(1)  on  the  basis  of  significant  facts  and 
data,  generally  available  and  pertaining  to 
community  and  housing  needs  and  objectives, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  applicant's 
description  of  such  needs  and  objectives  Is 
plainly  Inconsistent  with  such  facts  or  data; 
or 

(2)  on  the  basis  of  the  application,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  activities  to  be 
undertaken  are  plainly  Inappropriate  to 
meeting  the  needs  and  objectives  Identified 
by  the  applicant  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ; 
or 

(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ap- 
plication does  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  or  other  applicable  law 
or  proposes  activities  which  are  Ineligible 
under  this  Act; 

except  that  the  Secretary  may  accept  a  certi- 
fication from  the  applicant  that  it  has  com- 
piled with  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(4),  (5),  and  (6)(B)  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1976  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  each 
grantee  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  per- 
formance report  concerning  the  activities 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  title,  together 
with  an  assessment  by  the  grantee  of  the 
relationslilp  of  those  activities  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title  and  the  needs  and  ob- 
jectives Identified  In  the  grantee's  statement 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  The 
Secretary  shall  at  least  on  an  annual  basis 
make  such  reviews  and  audits  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  determine  whether 
the  grantee  has  carried  out  a  program  sub- 
stantially as  described  In  Its  application, 
whether  that  program  conformed  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title  and  other  applicable 
laws,  and  whether  the  applicant  has  a  con- 
tinuing capacity  to  carry  out  in  a  timely 
manner  the  approved  Community  Develop- 


ment Program.  The  Secretary  may  make  ap- 
propriate adjustments  In  the  amount  of  the 
annual  grants  In  accordance  with  his  findings 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(d)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
title  unless  the  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  for  review  and  comment  to 
an  areawlde  agency  vmder  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  President  pursuant  to  title  n 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966  and  title  IV  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968. 

(e)  An  application  subject  to  section  104 
(b).  If  submitted  after  any  date  establUhed 
by  the  Secretary  for  consideration  of  appli- 
cations, shall  be  deemed  approved  within 
sixty  days  after  receipt  unless  the  Secretary 
informs  the  applicant  of  the  specific  reasons 
of  disapproval.  Subsequent  to  approval  of 
the  application,  the  amount  of  the  grant 
may  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

(f)  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title,  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  recipients  of  such  funds  may  be 
audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  The  representatives  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  books,  accounts,  records,  reports, 
files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  In  use  by  such  recipients 
pertaining  to  such  financial  transactions  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit. 

(g)  (1)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  policies 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  are  most  effectively  Implemented  In 
connection  with  the  expenditure  of  funds 
under  this  title,  and  to  assure  to  the  pub- 
lic undiminished  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment, the  Secretary,  in  lieu  of  the  environ- 
mental protection  procedxires  otherwise  ap- 
plicable, may  under  regulations  provide  for 
the  release  of  funds  for  particular  projects 
to  applicants  who  assume  all  of  the  respon- 
sibilities for  envlrozmiental  review,  decision- 
making, and  action  pursuant  to  such  Act 
that  would  apply  to  the  Secretary  were  he 
to  undertake  such  projects  as  Federal  proj- 
ects. The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  subsection  only  sifter  con- 
sultation with  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  re- 
lease of  funds  for  projects  subject  to  the 
procedures  authorized  by  this  subsection 
only  If.  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  such 
approval  and  prior  to  any  commitment  of 
funds  to  such  projects  other  than  for  pur- 
poses authorized  by  section  106(a)  (11)  or 
for  environmental  studies,  the  applicant  has 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  a  request  for 
such  release  accompanied  by  a  certification 
which  meets  the  rqulrements  of  paragraph 
(3).  The  Secretary's  approval  of  any  such 
certification  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  his 
responsibilities  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  Insofar  as  those  respon- 
sibilities relate  to  the  applications  and  re- 
leases of  funds  for  projects  to  be  carried  out 
pursuant  thereto  which  are  covered  by  such 
certification. 

(3)  A  certification  under  the  procedures 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shall — 

(A)  be  In  a  form  acceptable  to  the 
SecretauT, 

(B)  be  executed  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  or  other  officer  of  the  applicant  quali- 
fied under  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 

(C)  specify  that  the  appllcsoit  has  fully 
carried  out  Its  responsibilities  as  described 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and 

(D)  specify  that  the  certifying  officer  (1) 
consents  to  assiune  the  status  of  a  responsi- 
ble Federal  official  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  Insofar  as 
the  provisions  of  such  Act  apply  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and 
(ii)  is  authorized  and  consents  on  behalf 
of  the  applicant  and  himself  to  accept  the 
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Juriadlctlon  of  tbe  Federal  oourta  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcemeat  of  fais  responslblUties 
as  sucb  an  ofScial. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMKirr  PKOGRAM   ACTIVITIES 
EUGIBLE    POa    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  105.  (a)  A  community  development 
program  assisted  under  this  title  may 
Include — 

(1)  the  acquisition  of  real  property  (In- 
cluding air  rights,  water  rights,  and  other 
Interests  therein)  which  Is  (A)  blighted, 
deteriorated,  deteriorating,  undeveloped,  or 
Inappropriately  developed  from  the  stand- 
point of  sound  community  development  and 
growth;  (B)  appropriate  for  the  preservation 
or  restoration  of  historic  sites,  the  beautlfl- 
catlon  of  urban  land,  the  conservation  of 
open  spaces,  natural  resources,  and  scenic 
areas,  the  provision  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, or  the  guidance  of  urban  develop- 
ment; (C)  to  be  used  for  the  provision  of 
public  works,  facilities,  and  improvements 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title;  or 
(D)    to  be  used  for  other  public  purposes; 

(2)  the  acquisition,  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  installation  of  public  worlu, 
facilities,  and  site  or  other  improvements — 
including  neighborhood  facilities,  senior 
centers,  historic  properties,  utilities,  streets, 
street  lights,  parking  facilities,  water  and 
sewer  faculties,  solid  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties, flood  and  drainage  faculties,  founda- 
tions and  platforms  for  air  right  sites,  pedes- 
trian malls,  and  walkways,  parks,  and 
playgrounds; 

(3)  code  enforcement  in  deteriorated  or 
deteriorating  areas  in  which  such  enforce- 
ment, together  with  public  Improvements 
and  services  to  l>e  provided,  may  be  expected 
to  arrest  the  decline  of  the  area; 

(4)  clearance,  demolition,  removal,  and 
rehabilitation  of  buildings  and  improve- 
ments (including  financing  rehabUitatlon  of 
privately  owned  properties  when  incidental 
to  other  activities) ; 

(6)  special  projects  directed  to  the  re- 
moval of  material  and  architectural  barriers 
which  restrict  the  mobUity  and  accessibility 
of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons; 

(6)  payments  to  housing  owners  for  losses 
of  rental  income  Incurred  in  holding  for 
temporary  periods  housing  units  to  t>e  uti- 
lized for  the  relocation  of  individuals  and 
families  displaced  by  program  activities 
under  this  title; 

(7)  disposition  (through  sale,  lease,  dona- 
tion, or  otherwise)  of  any  real  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  title  or  Its  retention 
for  public  pxirposes; 

(8)  provision  of  health,  social,  counseling, 
training,  economic  development,  and  similar 
services  necessary  to  support  other  approved 
activities  assisted  under  this  title; 

(9)  payment  of  the  non-Pederal  share  re- 
quired in  connection  with  a  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  program  undertaken  as  part  of  the 
Community  Development  Program; 

(10)  relocation  payments  and  assistance 
for  individuals,  families,  businesses,  organiza- 
tions, and  farm  operations  displaced  by  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  title, 

(11)  activities  necessary  (A)  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  plan,  and  (B)  to  develop  a 
policy-plannlng-management  capacity  so 
that  the  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  may  more  rationally  and  effectively  (1) 
determine  its  needs,  (11)  set  long-term  goals 
and  short-term  objectives,  (iU)  devise  pro- 
grams and  activities  to  meet  these  goals  and 
objectives,  (iv)  evaluate  the  progress  of  such 
programs  in  accomplishing  these  goals  and 
objectives,  and  (v)  carry  out  management, 
coordination,  and  monitoring  of  activities 
necessary  for  effective  planning  implementa- 
tion; and 

(13)  payment  of  reasonable  administrative 
costs  related  to  the  planning  and  execution 
of  community  development  and  housing 
activitlw. 

(b)  In  the  ease  of  a  grant  to  finance  the 
rehabilltatlMi  of  prlvattiy  owned  property, 


the  State  or  unit  of  generajl  local  govern- 
ment shall  take  appropriate  tsteps  to  assure 
that,  if  the  property  is  sold  or  transferred 
by  the  owner  withm  one  yeav  of  the  date  on 
which  the  grant  was  made,  ttte  entire  amount 
of  the  grant  shall  be  repayable  to  the  State 
or  unit  of  general  local  goternment;  if  it 
Is  sold  or  transferred  more  tlian  one  but  not 
more  than  two  years  after  svi|:h  date,  at  least 
three -fourths  of  the  amouiit  of  the  grant 
shall  be  repayable;  if  it  is!  sold  or  trans- 
ferred more  than  two  but  not  more  than 
three  years  after  such  date,  at  least  one-baU 
of  the  amount  of  the  grantjshall  be  repay- 
able: and  If  it  is  sold  or  transferred  more 
than  three  but  not  more  than|  four  years  after 
such  date,  at  least  one-fourtA  of  the  amount 
of  the  grant  shall  be  repayaMe.  The  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  m4y  be  waived  by 
the  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment where  it  determmes  t^at  such  waiver 
is  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  Com- 
munity Development  Program  or  to  avoid 
hardship  to  the  owner  of  tjie  rebabUitated 
property. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  ;he  recipient  of 
.a  grant  under  this  title,  thd  Secretary  may 
agree  to  perform  administra  tive  services  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  on  bel.alf  of  such  re- 
cipient in  connection  with  tl  e  rehabUitatlon 
of  properties  as  authorized  i  :nder  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (a). 

ALLOCATION    AND    MSTRIBUT  ON    OF    FUNDS 

.Sec.  106.  (a)  Of  the  amoi  ,nt  approved  in 
an  appropriation  Act  undei  section  103(a) 
for  grants  in  any  year  (excluding  the  amount 
provided  for  use  in  accordance  with  section 
107).  80  i>er  centum  shall  t>e  aUocated  by 
the  Secretary  to  metropollti  n  areas.  Except 
as  provided  in  subsections  (i  )  and  (e) ,  each 
metropolitan  city  and  urba  a  county  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  104  and 
rxcept  as  otherwise  specific  Uly  authorized, 
be  entitled  to  annual  grants  from  such  allo- 
cation m  an  aggregate  amoui  it  not  exceeding 
the  greater  of  its  basic  an  ount  computed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (2)  (3)  or  Its 
hold-harmless  amount  con^  juted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (g) . 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  ^11  metropolitan 
cities  which  shall  be  an  amiount  that  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  allocation  for  all  met- 
ropolitan areas  as  the  average  of  the  ratios 
between— 

(A)  the  population  of 
cities  and  the  population  of 
areas; 

(B)  the  extent  of  poverty 
tan  cities  and  the  extent 
metrc^>olitan  areas;  and 

(C)  the  extent  of  housing 
all    metropolitan   cities   am 
housing  overcrowding   in 
areas. 

(2)  From  the  amount  all< 
ropolltan  cities  the  Secret 
mine  for  each  metropolitan  dlty  a  basic  grant 
amount  Which  shaU  equal  tn  amount  that 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  Allocation  for  all 
metropolitan  cities  as  the  average  of  the  ra- 
tios between —  1 

(A)  the  population  of  tl|at  city  and  the 
population  of  all  metropolitan  cities; 

(B)  the  extent  of  poverty  in  that  city 
and  the  extent  of  poverty  fti  all  metropoli- 
tan cities;  and  | 

(C)  the  extent  of  housingjovercrowding  In 
that  city  and  the  extent  dr  housing  over- 
crowding in  all  metropolitaiti  cities. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  basic 
grant  amount  of  each  urtaiin  county  by — 

(A)  calculating  the  total  amount  that 
would  have  been  allocated  Ito  metropolitan 
cities  and  urban  counties  { together  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsedtion  if  data  per- 
taining to  the  population,  e^nt  of  poverty, 
and  extent  of  housing  oveicrowdlng  in  all 
urban  counties  were  Included  in  the  numera- 
tor of  each  of  the  fractions  described  in  such 
paragraph;  and 

(B)  determining    for    e^h    cotmty    the 
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amount  which  bears  the  Mune  ratio  to  the 
tptal  amount  calculated  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  as  the  aterage  of  the 
ratios  between —  | 

(i)  the  population  in  that  itrbau  coimty 
and  the  population  In  aU  metrobolitan  cities 
and  urban  coiuitles;  [ 

(11)  the  extent  of  poverty  la  that  urban 
county  and  the  extent  of  poverty  In  all 
metropolitan  cities  and  urban  bounties;  and 

(Ui)   the  extent  of  housing  jovercrowding 
m  that  urban  county  and  the  ex 
ing  overcrowding  to  aU  metro 
and  urban  counties. 

(4)  In  determining  the  aveij 
under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  | 
tavolvmg  the  extent  of  pove 
counted  twice. 

(5)  In  computing  amounts 
under  this  section  with  respect  fto  any  urban 
county  there  shall  be  excluded  Mnits  of  gen- 
eral local  government  located  in  the  county 
(A)  which  receive  hold-harmless  grants  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (h),  or  (B),  the  popula- 
tions of  which  are  not  counted  In  determin- 
ing the  ellglbUlty  of  the  nrfo^n  county  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  sub^ction. 

(c)  During  the  first  three  years  for  which 
funds  are  approved  for  distribution  to  a 
metropolitan  city  or  urban  coudty  under  this 
section,  the  basic  grant  amoun^;  of  such  city 
or  county  as  computed  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  adjtisted  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion if  the  amount  so  computed  for  the  first 
such  year  exceeds  the  city's  or  county's 
hold-harmless  amount  as  determtoed  under 
subsection  (g).  Such  adjustn^ent  shall  be 
made  so  that —  i 

(1)  the  amount  for  the  first  [year  does  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  ful|  basic  grant 
amount  computed  tmder  subsection  (b),  or 
the  hold-harmless  amount,  whichever  is  the 
greater,  I 

(2)  the  amount  for  the  second  year  does 
not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  full  basic  grant 
amount  computed  under  subsection  (b),  or 
the  hold-harmless  amount,  of  the  amount 
allowed  under  paragraph  (1)1  of  this  sub- 
section, whichever  is  the  greatest,  and 

(3)  the  amount  for  the  thlnlyear  does  not 
exceed  the  full  basic  grant  amount  cconputed 
under  subsection  (b).  | 

(d)  Any  portion  of  the  amdunt  allocated 
to  metropolitan  areas  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  sul>8ection  (a)  which  remains  after 
the  aUocatlon  of  grants  to  metropolitan 
cities  and  urban  counties  tn  accordance  with 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary — 

(1)  first,  for  grants  to  metropolitan  cities, 
urban  counties,  and  other  units  of  general 
local  government  within  metropolitan  areas 
to  meet  their  hold-harmless  needs  as  deter- 
mined under  subsections  (g)  hnd  (h);  and 

(2)  second,  for  grants  to  uivts  of  general 
local  government  and  States  for  use  in  metro- 
politan areas,  allocating  for  each  such  metro- 
politan area  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  allocation  for  all.  metropolitan 
areas  available  under  this  paragraph  as  the 
average  of  the  ratios  between — 

(A)  the  popiUatlon  of  that 
area  and  the  population  of  al] 
areas, 

(B)  the  extent  of  poverty  In  that  metro- 
]x)lltan  area  and  the  extent  of  poverty  in  all 
metropolitan  areas,  and 

(C)  the  extent  of  housing  o\)ercrowding  in 
that  metropolitan  area  and 
housing   overcrowding   in   all 
areas. 

In  determining  the  average  ol  ratios  under 
this  paragraph,  the  ratio  Invqlvlng  the  ex- 
tent of  poverty  shall  be  counted  twice;  and 
in  computing  amounts  imder  Iftils  paragraph 
there  shall  be  excluded  any  I  metropolitan 
cities,  urban  counties,  and  uxflts  of  general 
local  government  which  receive  bold-harm- 
less grants  pursuant  to  subseciion  (h) . 

(e)  Any  amounts  allocated,  to  a  metro- 
politan city  or  urban  county  parsuant  to  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  8e<  tion,  and  any 


metropolitan 
metropolitan 


ihe  extent  of 
metropolitan 


portions  of  the  remainder  of  the  allocation 
for  a  metropolitan  area  avaUable  for  distri- 
bution pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  which 
are  not  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  distri- 
bution to  such  city  or  county  or  in  such 
metropolitan  area  shall  be  distributed  in  a 
timely  manner,  within  the  same  or  the  suc- 
ceeding program  period,  to  State,  metropoli- 
tan cities,  urban  counties,  and  other  units 
of  general  local  government  for  use,  first.  In 
any  metropolitan  area  in  the  same  State, 
and  second,  in  any  other  metropolitan  area. 

(f)  (1)  Of  the  amount  approved  m  an 
appropriation  Act  under  section  103(a)  for 
grants  In  any  year  (excluding  the  amount 
provided  for  use  in  accordance  with  section 
107),  20  per  centum  shall  be  aUocated  by 
the  Secretary — 

(A)  first,  for  grants  to  units  of  general 
looial  government  outside  of  metropolitan 
areas  to  meet  their  hold-harmless  needs  as 
determined  under  subsection  (h) ;  and 

(B)  second,  for  grants  to  units  of  general 
local  government  outside  of  metropolitan 
areas  and  States  for  use  outside  of  metro- 
politan areas,  allocating  for  the  nonmetro- 
politan  areas  of  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  allocation  avaU- 
able under  this  paragraph  for  the  nonmetro- 
politan  areas  of  all  States  as  the  average  of 
the  ratios  between — 

(1)  the  population  of  the  nonmetropolltan 
areas  of  that  State  and  the  population  of  the 
nonmetropolltan  areas  of  aU  the  States, 

(U)  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the  nonmetro- 
polltan areas  of  that  State  and  the  extent  of 
poverty  in  the  nonmetropoUtan  areas  of  aU 
the  States,  and 

(Ui)  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding 
In  the  nonmetropoUtan  areas  of  that  State 
and  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding  in 
the  nonmetropolltan  areas  of  all  the  States. 
In  determining  the  a'^erage  of  ratios  under 
this  paragraph,  the  ratio  mvolving  the  extent 
of  poverty  shaU  be  counted  twice;  and  in 
computmg  amounts  under  this  paragraph 
there  shaU  be  excluded  units  of  general  local 
government  which  receive  hold  baimless 
grants  ptirsuant  to  su)>6ectl<»i  (h). 

(2)  Any  amoimts  aUocated  to  a  unit  of 
general  local  government  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  or  to  a  State  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  which  are  not  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  distribution  to  such  unit  of  general  local 
government  or  in  such  State  shall  be  dis- 
tributed, in  a  timely  manner,  within  the 
same  or  the  succeeding  program  period,  to 
States  or  units  of  general  local  government 
for  use  in  any  nonmetropoUtan  area. 

(g)  (1)  The  fuU  hold-harmless  amount  of 
each  metropolitan  city  or  urban  county  shall 
be  the  sum.  of  (1)  the  sum  of  the  average 
during  the  five  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1972,  of  (1)  commitments  for  grants 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  pursuant 
to  part  A  of  title  1  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949;  (2)  loans  p\urs\iant  to  section  312  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964;  (3)  grants  pursuant 
to  sections  702  and  703  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965;  (4)  loans 
pursuant  to  title  n  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  19S£:  and  (5)  grants  pursuant  to 
title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961;  and 
(U)  the  average  annual  grant,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  made  in  accordance  with 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
during  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1972,  or  during  the  fiscal  year  1973  in  the  case 
of  a  metropolitan  city  or  urban  county  which 
first  received  a  grant  under  part  B  of  such 
title  In  such  fiscal  year.  In  the  case  of  a 
metropolitan  city  or  urban  county  program 
under  section  105  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  which  has  l>een  funded  or  extended  in 
the  fiscal  year  1973  for  a  period  ending  after 
June  30,  1973,  determinations  of  the  hold- 
harmless  amount  of  such  metropolitan  city 
or  urtmn  county  shall  b©  made  so  as  to  In- 
clude, in  addition  to  the  amounts  sx)ecified 
in  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, an  amount  equal  to  the  average  an- 


nual grant,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
made  during  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1, 1972,  in  accordance  with  such  section; 
except  that  such  amount  shall  be  added  an- 
nually only  for  a  number  of  years  which, 
when  added  to  the  number  of  funding  yeara 
for  which  the  city  or  county  received  grants 
under  section  105  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966, 
equals  five.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph the  average  annual  grant  under  part 
B  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or 
under  section  105  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  I960 
shall  be  established  by  dividing  the  total 
amount  of  grants  made  to  a  participant 
under  the  program  by  the  nimtiber  of  months 
of  program  activity  for  which  funds  were 
authorized  and  multiplying  the  result  by 
twelve. 

(2)  During  the  fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and 
1977,  the  hold-harmless  amotmt  of  any 
metropolitan  city  or  urban  county  shall  be 
the  fuU  amount  computed  for  the  city  or 
county  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1). 
In  fiscal  years  1978.  1979,  and  1980.  if  such 
amount  is  greater  than  the  basic  grant 
amount  of  the  metropolitan  city  or  urban 
county  for  that  year,  as  computed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b),  it  shall  be 
reduced  so  that — 

(i)  In  the  fiscal  year  1978,  the  excess  of 
the  hold-harmless  amount  over  the  basic 
grant  amount  shall  equal  two-thirds  of  the 
difference  between  the  amount  computed 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  the  basic  grant 
amount  f ch:  such  year. 

(U)  in  the  fiscal  year  1979,  the  excess  (rf 
the  bold-harizUess  amount  over  the  basic 
grant  amount  shaU  equal  one-third  of  the 
difference  between  the  amount  computed 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  the  basic  grant 
amount  for  such  year,  and 

(lU)  In  the  fiscal  year  1980,  there  shall 
be  no  excess  of  the  hold-harmless  amount 
over  the  basic  grant  amount. 

(h)  (1)  Any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  Is  not  a  metropolitan  city  or 
urban  county  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  104  and  except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically authorized,  be  entitled  to  grants 
under  this  title  for  any  year  in  an  aggregate 
amount  at  least  equal  to  its  hold-harmless 
amount  as  computed  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (g)(1).  If,  during  the  five  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1974,  one  or 
more  urbiui  renewal  projects,  neighborhood 
development  programs,  or  model  cities  pro- 
grams were  l>elng  carried  out  by  such  unit 
of  general  local  government  pursuant  to 
commitments  for  assistance  entered  into 
during  such  five-year  period  under  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  title  I  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1906. 

(2)  In  the  fiscal  years  1978,  1978,  and 
1980,  in  determining  the  hold-harmleas 
amount  of  units  of  general  local  government 
qualifying  under  this  subsection,  the  second 
sentence  of  8ul>section  (g)  (2)  aball  be  ^- 
plied  as  though  such  units  were  metro- 
politan cities  or  urban  counties  with  twsic 
grant  amount  of  zero. 

(i)  In  excluding  the  population,  poverty, 
and  housing  overcrowding  data  erf  units  of 
general  local  government  which  receive  a 
hold-harmless  grant  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  from  the  computati<ms  described  in  sub- 
sections (b)(S),  (d),  and  (f)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  exclude  two-thirds  of 
such  data  fen-  fiscal  year  1978  and  one-third 
of  such  data  for  fiscal  year  1979. 

(J)  Any  unit  of  general  local  government 
eligible  for  a  hold-harmless  grant  pursuant 
to  subsection  (h)  may,  not  later  than  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  any  program 
period,  irrevocably  waive  its  ellglbiltty  xmder 
such  subsection.  In  the  case  of  such  a  waiver 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  the  computations  de- 
scribed In  subsections  (b)(5),  and  (f)  of 
this  section. 


(k)  The  Secretary  may  fix  such  qualifica- 
tions or  submission  dates  as  he  determines 
are  necessary  to  permit  the  computations  and 
determtaations  required  by  this  section  to 
be  made  in  a  timely  manner,  and  all  such 
computations  and  determinations  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

aiSCmETIONAKT    rUND 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Of  the  total  amcimt  appro- 
priated for  liquidation  of  obUgations  under 
the  fourth  sentence  of  section  103(a)  tor 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976,  1976,  and  1977, 
an  amount  equal  to  2  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  reserved  and  set  aside  in  a  special 
discretionary  fund  for  use  by  the  Secretary 
m  making  grants  {in  addition  to  any  other 
grants  which  may  be  made  under  this  title 
to  the  same  entities  or  for  the  same  ptu*- 
poaes) — 

( 1 )  in  behalf  of  new  communities  assisted 
under  title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  or  title  IV  of  the 
Housmg  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968: 

(2)  to  States  and  uzUts  of  general  local 
government  which  join  in  carrying  out  hous- 
ing and  community  development  programs 
that  are  areawide  in  scope; 

(3)  in  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands; 

(4)  to  States  and  tmlts  of  general  local 
government  for  the  pxirpoee  erf  demonstrat- 
ing Innovative  community  development  proj- 
ects; 

(5)  to  States  and  unlta  of  general  local 
govenunent  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
emergency  community  devdt^ment  needs 
cavised  by  federaUy  recognised  disasters;  and 

(6)  to  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  where  the  Secretary  deems  It 
necessary  to  correct  inequities  resulting  from 
the  aUocatlon  provisions  of  section  106. 

(b)  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
amount  reserved  and  set  aside  In  the  special 
discretionary  fund  under  subsection  (a)  for 
each  year  may  be  used  for  grants  to  meet 
emergency  disaster  needs  under  subsection 
(a)(5). 

(c)  Amounts  reserved  and  set  aside  in  the 
special  discretionary  fund  \mder  subsection 
(a)  in  any  fiscal  year  but  not  used  In  such 
year  shall  remam  avaUable  for  use  in  accord- 
ance with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  In  sub- 
sequent fiscal  years. 

GUARANTEE   OF   LOANS    FOB   ACQUTSITION    OF 
PKOnSTT 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  be  may 
prescribe,  to  guarantee  and  make  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  the  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  by  public  agencies  designated  by 
such  units  of  general  local  government,  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  (including  such  expenses  re- 
lated thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  permit 
by  regulation)  to  serve  or  ije  used  In  carry- 
ing out  activities  Ti^tch  are  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  105  and  are  identi- 
fied in  the  application  nnder  section  104,  and 
with  respect  to  which  grants  have  t>een  or 
are  to  be  made  under  section  103,  but  no 
such  guarantee  shall  be  issued  m  behalf  of 
any  agency  designed  to  t>enefit,  in  or  by  the 
flotation  of  any  issue,  a  private  individual 
or  corporation. 

(b)  No  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any  unit 
of  general  local  government  or  public  agency 
designated  by  any  such  unit  of  general  local 
government  vinless — 

(1)  the  Secretary,  from  sums  approved  In 
appropriation  Acts  and  allocated  for  obliga- 
tion to  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
pursuant  to  sections  106  and  107,  shaU  have 
reserved  and  withheld,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  guaranteed  obligations  (including 
Interest) .  an  amount  which  is  at  least  equal 
to  HO  per  centum  of  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  and  related 
expenses  and  the  estimated  proceeds  to  be 
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derived  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
the  land,  as  determined  or  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  which  amount  may  subsequently 
be  Increased  by  the  Secretary  to  the  extent 
he  determines  such  Increase  Is  necessary  or 
appropriate  because  of  any  unanticipated, 
major  reduction  tu  such  estimated  disposi- 
tion proceeds; 

(3)  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
shall  have  given  to  the  Secretary,  in  a  form 
acceptable  to  him,  a  pledge  of  its  full  faith 
and  credit  for  the  repayment  of  so  much  of 
any  amount  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  any  guarantee  wa- 
der this  section  as  Is  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  principal  amount  of  the  guaran- 
teed obligations  and  interest  thereon  and  the 
amount  which  is  to  be  reserved  and  withheld 
under  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
has  pledged  to  the  repayment  of  any  amounts 
which  are  required  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  its  guarantee  under  this 
section,  and  which  are  not  otherwise  fully 
repaid  when  due  pursuant  to  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2) ,  the  proceeds  of  any  grants  to  which 
such  unit  of  general  local  government  may 
become  eligible  for  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  guar- 
antees made  under  this  section.  Any  such 
g\iarantee  made  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the 
obligations  for  such  guarantee  with  respect 
to  principal  and  interest,  and  the  validity  of 
any  such  guarantee  so  made  shall  be  incon- 
testable In  the  hands  of  a  holder  of  the  guar- 
anteed obligations. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  issue  obligations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  carry  out  his  obliga- 
tions under  guarantees  authorized  by  this 
section.  The  obligations  Issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  have  such  maturities 
and  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  interest 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
seciiritles  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  such  securities  may 
be  issued  under  such  Act  are  extended  to  in- 
clude the  purchases  of  the  Secretary's  obliga- 
tions hereunder. 

(e)  Obligations  guaranteed  under  this  sec- 
tion may,  at  the  option  of  the  issuing  unit 
of  general  local  government  or  designated 
agency,  be  subject  to  Federal  taxation  as 
provided  in  subsection  (g) .  In  the  event  that 
taxable  obligations  are  Issued  and  guar- 
anteed, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make, 
and  to  contract  to  make,  grants  to  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Issuing  unit  of  general  local 
government  or  public  agency  to  cover  not  to 
exceed  30  per  centtun  of  the  net  Interest  cost 
(Including  such  servicing,  underwriting,  or 
either  costs  as  may  be  specified  in  regulations 
of  the  Secretary)  to  the  borrowing  unit  or 
agency  of  such  obligations. 

(f)  Section  8689  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  VS.C.  711),  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(22)  For  payments  required  from  time  to 
time  under  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  section  108  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1974  for  payment  of 
Interest  costs  on  obligations  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment under  that  section." 

(g)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  Issued 
by  a  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
designated  agency  which  such  unit  or  agency 
has  elected  to  issue  as  a  taxable  obligation 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
the  Intereet  paid  on  such  obligation  shall  be 
Included  In  gross  Income  tor  the  purpose  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C!ode  of 
1964. 


NONDISCRIMINATII  >N 

Sec.  109.  (a)  No  person  In  the  United 
States  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  can  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  »nder  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  funded  in  wlhole  or  in  part 
with  funds  made  available  imder  this  title. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  Is  a  recipient  of  tfcslstance  under 
this  title  has  failed  to  comply  with  sub- 
section (a)  or  an  applicable  regvaatlon,  he 
shall  notify  the  Governor  ol  such  State  or 
the  chief  executive  officer  or  such  unit  of 
local  government  of  the  non  lompliance  and 
shall  request  the  Govemoi  or  the  chief 
executive  officer  to  secure  compliance.  If 
within  a  reasonable  period  iif  time,  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days,  the  Goveri  or  or  the  chief 
executive  officer  falls  or  rei  uses  to  secure 
compliance,  the  Secretary  U  authorized  to 
(1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priate civil  action  be  instituted;  (2)  exercise 
the  powers  and  functions  pro  'Ided  by  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000d);  (3)  exercise  the  pavers  and  fimc- 
tions  provided  for  in  section  111  of  this  Act; 
or  (4)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  is  referi  ed  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  sul  ►section  (b),  or 
whenever  he  has  reason  toi  believe  that  a 
State  government  or  unit  <if  local  govern- 
ment Is  engaged  in  a  patterti  or  practice  In 
vloatlon  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action  In 
any  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  Appropriate,  In- 
cluding injunctive  relief.        | 

LABOB   STANDARDS 

Sec.  110.  All  laborers  and!  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  sifbcontractors  In 
the  performance  of  constriiction  work  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  In  part  with  grants  re- 
ceived under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prffvalling  on  simi- 
lar construction  In  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  [accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amiinded  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a-5) :  Provided,  THat  this  section 
shall  apply  to  the  constructlpn  of  residential 
property  only  if  such  residential  property  Is 
designed  for  residential  use  <or  eight  or  more 
families.  The  Secretary  of  I«bor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  14  ^f  1950  (15  P.R. 
3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13,  1934,  as  amend^  (48  Stat.  948; 
40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

BTM»^"tft   FOB   NONCO|IPUANCX 

Sec.  111.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  finds  after 
reasonable  nol^ce  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing that  a  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  has  failed  to  comply  substantiaUy  with 
any  provision  of  this  tlOe,  tbe  Secretary,  un- 
til he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply,  shallj— 

(1)  terminate  payments  jto  the  recipient 
under  this  title,  or  > 

(2)  reduce  payments  to  the  recipient  vmder 
this  title  by  an  amount  equ»l  to  the  amount 
of  such  payments  which  w4re  not  expended 
in  accordance  with  this  tlt)e,  or 

(3)  limit  the  avaUability  pf  payments  un- 
der this  title  to  programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties not  affected  by  such  f  ai}iu-e  to  comply. 

(b)(1)  In  lieu  of,  or  in  laddltlon  to,  any 
action  authorized  by  subsection  (a) ,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  if  he  has  reason:  to  believe  that  a 
recipient  has  failed  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  provision  of  this  title,  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  with  a  recommendation  that  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action  be  instituted. 

(2)  Upon  such  a  referral  tfce  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  United 
States  district  court  havlijg  venue  thereof 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  In- 
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eluding  an  action  to  recover  the  amount  of 
the  assistance  furnished  undfr  this  title 
which  was  not  expended  in  accordance  with 
it,  or  for  mandatory  or  Injunctlj^e  relief. 

(c)  (1)  Any  recipient  which  r^elves  notice 
under  subsection  (a)  of  the  termination,  re- 
duction, or  limitation  of  payiaents  under 
this  title  may,  within  sUty  dAys  after  re- 
ceiving such  notice,  file  wlthl  the  United 
States  Coiu-t  of  Appeals  for  tAe  circuit  in 
which  such  State  is  located,  or  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  toe  District  of 
Columbia,  a  petition  for  review  pf  the  Secre- 
tary's action.  The  petitioner  shall  forthwith 
transmit  copies  of  the  petition  lo  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Attorney  General  ef  the  United 
States,  who  shall  represent  thd  Secretary  in 
the  litigation.  I 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  injthe  court  the 
record  of  the  proceeding  on  wHlch  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  In  sectlo*  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  No  objfection  to  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  considered  by 
the  court  unless  such  objectlpn  has  been 
urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  findings  of  fact  by  the  J  Secretary,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  court  may  order  afiditional  evi- 
dence to  be  taken  by  the  Secitetary,  and  to 
be  made  part  of  the  record.  The  Secretary 
may  modify  his  findings  of  f^ct,  or  make 
new  findings,  by  reason  of  thetnew  evidence 
so  taken  and  filed  with  the  oourt,  and  he 
shall  also  file  such  modified  or  mew  findings, 
which  findings  with  respect  ta  questions  of 
fact  shall  be  conclusive  If  suppbrted  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  and  shall  also  file  his  recom- 
mendations, if  any,  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  his  original  action. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  refcord  vrtth  the 
court,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  iourt  shall  be 
exclusive  and  its  judgment  aball  be  final, 
except  that  such  Judgment  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Courti  of  the  United 
States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  in  section  12p4  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

■USE  OP  GRANTS  TO  SETTLE  OUTSllANDING  TJKBAl* 
BENEWAL   LOANS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Secretary  lis  authorized, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  grants,  not 
to  exceed  20  per  centum  thereof  without  the 
request  of  the  recipient,  made  or  to  be  made 
under  section  103(a)  In  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  an  allocation  under  section  106  to 
any  unit  of  general  local  government  toward 
payment  of  the  principal  of,  ai|id  accrued  in- 
terest on,  any  temporsoTr  loand  made  In  con- 
nection with  urban  renewal  projects  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1B49  being  car- 
ried out  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  unit 
of  general  local  government  If-f 

(1)  the  Secretary  determines,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  local  public  agency  car- 
rying out  the  project  and  the  Qhlef  executive 
of  such  unit  of  general  local  government, 
that  the  project  cannot  be  copipleted  with- 
out additional  capital  grants,  or 

(2)  the  local  public  agencj  carrying  out 
the  project  submits  to  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
propriate request  which  Is  coiicurred  in  by 
the  governing  body  of  such  \iiit  of  general 
local  government. 

In  determining  the  amounts  I  to  be  applied 
to  payment  of  temporary  loans,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  an  accounting  for  each  proj- 
ect taking  into  consideration  the  costs  in- 
curred or  to  be  incurred,  the  estimated  pro- 
ceeds upon  any  sale  or  disposition  of  property 
and  the  capital  grants  approved  for  the  proj- 
ect. ! 

(b)  Upon  application  by  aiy  local  public 
agency  carrying  out  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
which  application  Is  approved  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
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ment  In  wWcli  the  project  is  located,  the 
Secretary  may  approve  a  financial  settle- 
ment of  such  project  if  he  finds  that  a  sur- 
plus of  capital  grant  funds  after  full  repay- 
ment of  temporary  loan  Indebtedness  will 
result  and  may  authorize  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  to  use  such  surpliis  funds, 
without  deduction  or  offset.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  tttle. 

CODE  STANDABDS 

Skc.  113.  Nothing  contained  In  or  pre- 
scribed under  this  Utle,  secUon  101(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  or  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law  shall  prevent  a  locality  from 
having  and  continuing  in  effect  a  building, 
plumbing,  electrical,  fire  prevention,  or  re- 
lated code  (or  provision  thereof)  embodying 
standards  which,  in  terms  oi  protecting  the 
pubUe  health  and  safety,  are  determined  by 
the  Natkmal  Bureau  of  Standards  to  be  as 
high  as  or  higher  than  the  corresponding 
TntwiTvirim  code  Standards  specified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
as  required  to  be  met  in  order  for  such  lo- 
cality to  qualify  for  assistance,  certification, 
or  recertificatlon  under  this  title  or  such  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  of  Federal  law;  and 
any  such  local  standard  shall  be  deemed  to 
satisfy  all  of  the  applicable  requirements  re- 
lating to  acceptable  code  standards  under 
this  tttle  or  such  section  or  other  provision. 
TBAMSinoir  FBovmonB 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Except  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects and  programs  for  which  funds  have 
been  preriously  committed,  no  new  grants  or 
loans  shall  be  made — 

(1)  after  June  30,  1974,  under  (A)  section 
702  or  section  703  of  the  Housing  and  U*ban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  (B)  title  n  of  the 
Hovising  Amendments  of  1966,  or  (C)  title 
Vn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961;  and 

(2)  after  January  1,  1975,  under  (A)  title 
I  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966.  or  (B)  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  grants  under  title 
I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  title  I  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  are  payable  from  ap- 
{nroprlatlons  made  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
are  made  with  respect  to  a  project  or  ^no- 
gram  being  carried  on  in  any  unit  erf  general 
local  government  which  is  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  for  such  fiscal  year  under  section  106 
(a)  or  (h)  of  this  title,  the  amount  of  such 
grants  made  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  or  title  I  of  the  Demonstration  Cit- 
ies and  Metropolitan  Devel<^ment  Act  of 
1966  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
grants  which  such  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment Is  eligible  to  receive  for  fiscal  year 
1975  under  such  section  106(a)  or  (h).  The 
deduction  required  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  disregarded  In  determining  the 
amount  of  grants  made  to  any  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  govenunent  that  may  be  ai^Ued 
pursuant  to  section  112  of  this  title,  to  pay- 
ment of  temporary  loans  in  connection  with 
urban  renewal  projects  under  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949. 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  follovring:  ",  and  by  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  thereafter". 

(d)(1)  Section  111(b)  of  tbe  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  sentence  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  addition,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  purpose  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976". 

(2)  Section  111(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1974"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  1. 1S76". 

(e)  Section  312(h)  of  tbe  Housing  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  strlkmg  out  "October  1. 
1974"  and  inserting  In  Ilea  thereof  "January 
1, 1976". 

(f )  With  respect  to  the  program  period  be- 


ginning January  1,  1975,  the  Secretary  may, 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 104,  advance  to  any  metrop<^tan  dty 
or  tirban  county,  out  of  tbe  amount  allo- 
cated to  such  city  or  county  pursuant  to 
section  106(a),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10 
per  centum  at  tbe  amount  so  allocated  which 
shall  be  available  only  for  use  (A)  to  cou- 
tlne  projects  or  programs  referred  to  in 
section  114(a)(2)  or  (B)  to  plan  and  pre- 
pare for  the  Unfriementation  in  such  dty  or 
county  of  acUvltles  to  be  assisted  under  this 
title. 

(g)  In  the  case  of  funds  available  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  the  Secretary  shaU  not  consider 
any  application  from  a  metropolitan  city  or 
xirban  county  for  a  basic  grant  pursiiant  to 
section  106(a)  or  from  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  for  a  grant  pursuant  to  section 
106(h)  unless  such  applicatkm  Is  submitted 
on  or  prior  to  April  1,  1976,  In  the  case  of 
fxinds  available  for  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977,  the  Secretary  sbaU  rwt  consider  any 
application  from  a  metropolitan  city  or  urban 
county  for  a  basic  grant  pursuant  to  section 
106(a)  or  from  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment for  a  grant  pursuant  to  section  106 
(h)  unless  s\ich  application  is  submitted  on 
or  prior  to  November  1  of  those  fiscal  years. 

LZQUIDATIOir  OF  STTFIBSEDED  PBOGBAM8 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Section  3689  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  UJ3.C.  711),  is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (22) 
(as  added  by  section  108(f)  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(23)  For  payments  required  from  time  to 
time  under  contracts  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  103(b)  of  the  HoTising  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  projects  or 
programs  for  which  funds  have  been  com- 
mitted on  or  before  December  31,  1974,  and 
for  which  funds  have  not  prevlo\isly  been 
appropriated." 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  transfer 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  any  program 
which  Is  superseded  or  Inactive  by  reason  of 
this  title  to  the  revolving  fund  for  liquidat- 
ing programs  established  pursxiant  to  title 
n  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act  of  1955  (PubUc  Law  81-428;  68  Stat.  272, 
295). 

ElCPLOTItKMT    OPPOBTUNlTlStt    FOB    LOWEB    QT- 
COlfX    FXBSOMS 

Sec.  lie.  Section  3  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  Inserting  ",  including  community  de- 
velopment block  grants  under  Utto  I  of  tbe 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974,"  Immediately  after  "direct  financial  as- 
sistance". 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  tbe  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  ot  title  I  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  it  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendnents  to  title  I?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  n — ASSISTXD  HOUBINO 

BOTTSnro   ASaiSTAITCB    PBOCXAM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  23  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  folIovTlng  new 
subsection: 

"(h)(1)(A)  In  addition  to  the  assistance 
authorized  by  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  provide  assistance 
on  behalf  of  lower  Income  fam.llies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  To  tbe  extent  of  contracts  for  an- 
nual contributions  entered  into  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  a  public  housing  agency  under  sec- 
tion  10  of  this  Act,  such   public   housing 


agency  may  enter  Into  contracts  to  maloe  as- 
sistance payK^nts  for  the  use  of  existing 
dweiimg  wiits  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
ttoDS  (a)  through  (h)  of  this  section  except 
as  nrndiaed  by  this  subsection.  In  areas 
where  no  public  housing  agency  has  been 
organised,  tbe  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  such  contracts  and  to  perform  the 
other  functions  assigned  to  a  public  hous- 
ing agency  by  this  subeectioa. 

"(C)  To  the  extent  of  annual  contribu- 
tions authorisations  iinder  section  10  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  as- 
sistance payments  pursuant  to  contraeta 
with  owners  or  prospective  owners  who  agree 
to  eoBStruet  or  substantially  rehabilitate 
housing  in  which  some  or  all  of  tbe  units 
BhaU  be  avaUatde  for  occupancy  by  lower 
income  families  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
ot  this  s«taaectk>n.  Subject  to  the  provlrtans 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  also 
enter  Into  contracts  with  public  housing 
agencies  pursuant  to  which  such  agencies 
may  make  asatatance  payments  under  con- 
tracts with  owners  or  prospectiye  owners  of 
units  with  respect  to  which  such  public  hous- 
ing agencies  have  asseumed  or  agreed  to  as- 
sume management  responsibilities. 

"(2)  (A)  An  assistance  contract  entered 
into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  es- 
tablish the  maximum  nK>nthly  rent  (includ- 
ing utilities  and  all  maintenance  and  man- 
agement charges)  which  the  owner  is  en- 
titled to  receive  for  tndx  dwelling  unit  with 
respect  to  which  sucn  assistance  payments 
are  to  be  made.  The  maximum  monthly  rent 
shall  not  exceed  by  more  than  10  per  centum 
the  fair  market  rental  established  by  the 
Secretary  periodlcaUy  but  not  less  than  an- 
nuaUy  for  existing  or  newly  constructed  rent- 
al dweUlBg  imits  of  various  sizes  and  types 
in  tbe  market  area  suitaUe  for  occupancy 
by  persons  assisted  undn  this  subsection, 
except  that  the  maximum  monthly  rent  may 
exceed  Vi  per  centum  but  not  more  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  fair  market  rental  where 
the  Secretary  determines  that  special  cir- 
cumstances warrant  such  hlghn'  maximum 
rent  or  that  such  higher  rent  is  necessary 
to  the  implementation  of  a  State  or  local 
housing  assistance  plan  ^qjuroved  pursuant 
to  section  202  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  Proposed  fair  market 
rentals  for  any  area  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  with  reasonable  time 
for  public  comment,  and  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  the  date  of  publloatKm  in  final 
form  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"<B)  (1)  The  asBlstsnce  contract  shaU  pro- 
vide for  adjustment  annually  or  more  fre- 
quently in  tba  maximum  monthly  rents  for 
units  covered  by  the  contract  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  fair  market  rentals  estab- 
lished for  the  housing  area  for  similar  types 
and  slaes  of  dwelling  tinlts  or,  if  tbe  Secre- 
tary determines,  on  the  baals  of  a  reasonable 
formula. 

"(11)  Tbe  contract  shaU  further  provide 
for  the  Secretary  to  make  additional  adjust- 
ments in  the  rnnyim""'  monthly  rent  for 
units  under  contract  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines such  adjustments  are  necessary  to 
reflect  increases  in  the  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  of  owning  and  maintaining  the 
units  which  have  resulted  from  substantial 
general  increases  in  real  prcqierty  taxes,  util- 
ity rates  or  similar  costs  which  are  not  ade- 
quately compensated  for  by  the  annual  ad- 
justment in  the  maximum  monthly  rent  for 
such  comparable  units  In  the  locaUty  in 
which  the  units  are  situated. 

"(iU)  Adjustments  In  the  maximum  rents 
as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  not  result  in 
material  differences  between  the  rents 
charged  for  assisted  and  comparable  iinas- 
slsted  units. 

"(C)  The  amount  of  the  monthly  assist- 
ance payment  with  respect  to  any  dwelling 
unit  ShaU  be  the  difference  between  not  less 
than  20  per  centum  nor  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  income 
of  the  family  occupying  the  dwelling  unit 
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and  the  msxlmum  monthly  rent  which  the 
contract  provides  that  the  owner  la  to  re- 
ceive for  the  unit.  Reviews  of  family  Income 
Bhall  be  made  no  less  frequently  than  an- 
nually (except  that  such  reviews  may  be 
made  at  Intervals  no  longer  than  two  years 
In  the  case  of  families  who  are  elderly  or 
handicapped) . 

"(D)  The  assistance  contract  shall  pro- 
vide that  assistance  payments  may  be  made 
only  with  respect  to  a  dweUlng  unit  under 
lease  for  occupancy  by  a  family  determined 
to  be  lower  Income  family  at  the  time  it  en- 
tered Into  a  dwelling  unit,  except  that  such 
payments  may  be  made  with  respect  to  un- 
occupied units  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
sixty  days  (1)  in  the  event  that  a  family 
vacates  a  dweUlng  imlt  before  the  expiration 
date  of  the  lease  for  occupancy  or  (11)  where 
a  good  faith  effort  Is  being  made  to  fill  an 
unoccupied  unit. 

"(E)  Assistance  payments  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
dwelimg  units  In  any  structiire  upon  the 
application  of  the  owner  or  prospective  own- 
er. Within  the  category  of  projects  containing 
more  than  fifty  units  and  designed  for  use 
primarily  by  nonelderly  or  nonhandlcapped 
persons,  the  Secretary  may  give  preference  to 
applications  for  assistance  Involving  not 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  dwelling 
TUlts  In  a  project.  In  according  any  such 
preference,  the  Secretary  shall  compare  ap- 
plications received  during  distinct  time  pe- 
riods not  exceeding  sixty  days  in  duration. 
"(F)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary,  Including  the  making  of 
contracts  for  assistance  payments  In  amounts 
In  excess  of  the  amounts  required  at  the 
time  of  the  initial  renting  of  dwelling  units, 
the  reservation  of  annual  contributions  au- 
thority for  the  purpose  of  amending  housing 
assistance  contracts,  or  the  allocation  of  a 
portion  of  new  authorizations  for  the  purpose 
of  amending  housing  assistance  contracts,  to 
assure  that  assistance  payments  are  Increased 
on  a  timely  basis  to  cover  Increases  In  max- 
imum monthly  rents  or  decreases  in  family 
Incomes. 

"(O)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
requirements  and  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  best  to  assure  that  at 
least  30  per  centum  of  the  families  assisted 
under  thle  subsection  with  annual  aUoca- 
tlon  of  contract  authority  are  very  low-in- 
come families  at  the  time  of  the  Initial  rent- 
ing of  dwelling  units. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  not  contract 
to  maJce  assistance  payments  with  respect  to 
a  newly  constructed  or  substantially  reha- 
bilitated dwelling  unit  for  a  term  of  less  than 
one  month  or  more  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  months.  In  the  case  of  a  project  owned 
by,  or  financed  by  a  loan  or  loan  guarantee 
from,  a  State  or  local  agency,  the  term  may 
not  exceed  four  hundred  and  eighty  months. 
"(B)  The  contract  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  owner  with  respect  to  newly  con- 
structed or  substantially  rehabilitated  dwell- 
ing units  shall  provide  that  all  ownership, 
management,  and  maintenance  responsibil- 
ities, including  the  selection  of  tenants  and 
the  termination  of  tenancy,  shall  be  assumed 
by  the  owner  (or  such  entity  approved  by 
the  Secretary  with  which  the  owner  may  con- 
tract for  the  performance  of  such  responsl- 
bUities) . 

"(C)  Assistance  provided  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  the  construction 
or  substantial  rehabilitation  of  dwelling 
units  shall  not  be  withheld  or  made  subject 
to  preferences  by  reason  of  the  availability 
of  mortgage  Insurance  pursuant  to  section 
244  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  by  reason 
of  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  bonds  or 
other  obligations  to  be  used  to  finance  such 
construction  or  rehabilitation  or,  if  such  unit 
Is  designed  to  comply  with  applicable  local 
and  State  building  codes,  by  reason  of  the 
unit's  failure  to  comply  with  any  minimum 
property  standard  or  other  structural  code 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 


us  any  private 
operative,  or 
^Ing  the  legal 
^y  constructed 
Iwelllng  units 

["rental'   mean, 
j  a  cooperative. 


"(D)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shOl  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  an  owner  from  plec^lng,  or  ofTer- 
Ing  as  security  for  any  loan  ot  obligation,  a 
contract  for  assistance  payments  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  subsection:  Provided,  That 
such  security  la  In  connection  with  a  project 
constructed  or  rehabilitated  pursuant  to  au- 
thority granted  m  this  subseotion.  and  the 
terms  of  the  financing  or  aqy  refinancing 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secaetary. 
"(4)  As  used  m  this  subsection — 
"(A)  the  term  'lower  Inopme  families' 
means  those  families  whose  incomes  do  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  median  Income 
for  the  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
with  adjustments  for  smaller  and  larger  f am- 
Ules.  except  that  the  Secretary  may  establish 
income  ceilings  higher  or  low#r  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  median  for  thp  area  on  the 
basis  of  his  findings  that  such  variations  are 
necessary  because  of  prevailing  levels  of  con- 
struction costs,  unusually  hlgU  or  low  family 
Incomes,  or  other  factors;         | 

"(B)  the  term  'very  low-income  families' 
means  those  families  whose  Incomes  do  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  ifiedlan  income 
for  the  area,  as  determined  bjl  the  Secretary 
with  adjustments  for  smauir  and  larger 
families;  | 

"(C)  the  term  "income"  meaiis  income  from 
all  sources  of  each  member  of  Ihe  household, 
as  determined  In  accordance!  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(D)  the  term  'owner'  me 
person  or  entity,  including  a 
a  public  housing  agency,  hi 
right  to  lease  or  sublease  ne 
or  substantially  rehabilitated 
as  described  In  this  subsectio: 
"(E)    the   terms  'rent'   or 

with  respect  to  members  of  _  — ^ 

the  charges  under  the  occupaicy  agreements 
between  such  members  and  t^ie  cooperative. 
"(P)  The  term  'project  designed  for  the 
elderly  or  handicapped'  means  a  multifam- 
Uy  housing  facility  specifically  designed  and 
equipped  with  'related  facilities'  (as  defined 
m  section  202(d)  (8)  of  the  housing  Act  of 
1959)  to  accommodate  the  special  environ- 
mental needs  of  the  intei«led  occupant, 
which  is  m  support  of  and  sifjported  by  the 
applicable  State  plan  for  (Comprehensive 
services  pursuant  to  section  134  of  title  I  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centar  Construction 
Act  of  1963  or  State  and  area  plans  pursuant 
to  title  in  of  the  Older  Americans  Compre- 
hensive Services  Amendmentf  of  1973. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  sedtions  2(1)  and 
15,  the  provisions  of  subseofcion  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section,  and  any  othe»  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  are  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  ^all  not  apply 
to  contracts  for  assistance  eitered  into  im- 
der  this  subsection."  1 

(b)  Section  2(2)  of  such  ^ct  is  amended 
by  inserting  in  the  third  sentence  thereof 
immediately  after  "section  2J3  of  that  Act" 
the  following:  "or  as  defined  in  section  102 
(5)  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Amendments 
of  1970".  J 

(c)  Section  16(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "sectlon[23"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  p3(d)";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  the  [Secretary"  im- 
mediately after  "public  houing  agency". 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  pfovislons  of  sec- 
tion 2(2)  of  such  Act,  the  term  'elderly  or 
handicapped  families'  Induces  two  or  more 
elderly  or  handicapped  incdvlduals  of  the 
same  sex  living  together,  <x  one  or  more 
such  individuals  living  with  janother  person 
who  is  determined  under  regulations  of  the 
Authority  to  be  a  person  esentlal  to  their 
care  or  well  being. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Educatl  >n,  and  Welfare 
to  Insure  that  special  project  s  for  the  elderly 
or  the  handicapped  authorised  pursuant  to 
United  States  Housing  Act  ol  1937  shall  meet 
acc^table   standards   of   d<  sign   and   shall 
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provide   quality   services   and   nanagement 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  thu  occupant. 

LOCAL  HOTJSINO  ASSISTANCE  PLANS;  I  ALLOCATION 

or  HotrsiNo  funds    I 
Sec.  302.   (a)    The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  not  approve 
an  application  or  proposal  for  |io\i8lng  as- 
sistance imder  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  sections  235  or  236!  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  or  section  jlOl  of  the 
Housing    and   Urban    Development    Act    of 
1966  unless  the  tmlt  of  general  l<Kal  govern- 
ment in  which  the  proposed  apslstance  is 
to  be  provided  and  which  has  a  housing  as- 
sistance plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  has 
had  a  reasonable   opportunity  to   consider 
the  proposed  assistance  prior  to  submission 
of  the  application  or  proposal  and  to  certify 
to  the  Secretary  that  such  assistance  is  con- 
sistent with  a  housing  asslstanoe  plan  (ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  title  I 
of  this  Act  or.  in  the  case  of  a  linit  of  gen- 
eral   local    government    not    ijarticlpatlng 
under  such  title  I  approved  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations established  by  the   Secretary)    or 
that  the  assistance,  while  not  coijelstent  with 
the   plan,   should   be   approved  I  for   reasons 
set  forth  with  the  certification.! If  the  unit 
of  general  local  government  objects  to  ap- 
proval of  the  application  or  proposal,  and 
no  resolution  thereof  Is  effected,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  give  that  approval  unless  he 
determines  that  the  application'  or  proposal 
is  plainly  consistent  with  the  housing  as- 
sistance plan  and  that  such  obJe«tlon,  viewed 
in   the    context   of   such   plan.:  is   without 
merit.  The  Secretary  shall  advise  the  unit 
of  general  local  government  10  writing  of 
his   rejection   of   such   objection   and   shall 
provide  such  unit  of  governm^t  with  his 
reasons  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  such 
approval  and  allow  an  opportunity  for  re- 
sponse. I 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  officials  representative  of 
units  of  general  local  government,  approve 
in  regulations  exceptions  to  the  jequirementa 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectiorl  for  applica- 
tions which  would  involve  stdaX\  amounts 
of  housing  assistance.  In  such  cases,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  whether  the  ap- 
plications are  consistent  with  any  approved 
local  housing  assistance  plan.    I 

(c)  For  areas  in  which  an  approved  local 
housing  assistance  plan  is  not  applicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion for  housing  assistance  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  there  Is  a  need  for  such  assist- 
ance and  that  there  is  or  will  b^  available  in 
the  area  public  faculties  and  services  ade- 
quate to  serve  the  housing  preposed  to  be 
assisted.  ' 

(d)(1)  In  allocating  financial  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  law  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  so 
far  as  practicable,  shall  consider  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  different  areas  add  commvml- 
tles  as  reflected  in  data  as  t<»  population, 
poverty,  housing  overcrowding,  housing  va- 
cancies, amount  of  substandard  housing  or 
other  objectively  measurable)  conditions, 
subject  to  such  adjustments  asi  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assist  In  carrying  out  lactivities  de- 
signed to  meet  lower  Income  Uouslng  needs 
as  described  in  approved  housing  assistance 
plans  submitted  by  units  of  Igeneral  local 
government  or  combinations  A  such  units 
assisted  under  section  107(a)  (25)  of  this  Act. 
The  amount  of  assistance  aUoQated  to  non- 
metropolitan  areas  pursuant  t^  this  section 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  20 
per  centtun  of  the  total  amcunt  of  such 
a!^sistance. 

(2)  In  order  to  faclUtate  th€  provision  of, 
and  long-range  planning  for,  ho  using  for  per- 
sons of  low-  and  moderate -lacome  in  new 
community  developments  {^proved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Housing  and  uiban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  or  of  title  VIJ  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Aot  of  1970,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  such  housing  assist- 
ance funds  as  he  deems  necessary  for  use  in 


connection  with  such  new  community  devel- 
opments. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  reserve  such  hous- 
ing assistance  funds  as  he  deems  appropriate 
for  use  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof. 
amendment  to  make  pxtblic  housing  agen- 
cies ELIGIBLE  AS  MORTGAGORS  UNDER  8ECTIOM 
221  (D>  (3)    OP  THE  NATIONAL  HOtJSINO  ACT 

SEC.  203.  (a)  Section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  parenthetical  phrase  "(and  which 
certifies  that  it  is  not  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  exclusively  „„„„„.„..  „.  .^. 
pursuant  to  the  United  States  Housing  Act  ^^  ^^^^^%^^  pertaining 
of  1937)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(and.     "=** r_,,_^ — 1 


MANAGEMENT    PRACTICES    IN    PROJECT 
OPQIATION 

Sec.  206.  Section  10(g)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  Of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserttag  m  lieu  thereof  "; 
and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowmg  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  the  public  housing  agency  shall  com- 
ply with  such  procedures  and  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
sound  management  practices  will  be  followed 
in   the  operation  of   the  project,  including 


except  with  respect  to  a  project  assisted  or 
to  be  assisted  pursuant  to  section  23(h)  of 
the  United  States  Housmg  Act  of  1937,  which 
certifies  that  it  is  not  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  exclusively 
pursuant  to  such  Act) ". 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  which 
Is  secured  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  sec- 
tion 221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
and  which  Is  Issued  by  a  public  agency  in 
connection  with  the  financing  of  a  project 
assisted  under  section  23(h)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the  Interest  paid 
on  such  obligation  shall  be  Included  to  gross 
Income  for  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

MINIMUM     RENTALS     FOB     DWELLING     UNITS     IN 
LOW-RENT    HOUSING 

Sec.  204.  (a)  (1)  Section  2(1)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  immediately  after  the  second 
paragraph  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  rental  for  any  dwelling  unit  in 
low-rent  housing  shaU  not  be  less  than  the 
higher  of  (A)  10  per  centum  of  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  famUy  occupying  the  dwelling 
unit,  and  (B)  If  the  family  is  receiving  pay- 
ments for  welfare  assistance  from  a  public 
agency  and  a  part  of  such  payments,  adjusted 
in  accordance  with  the  famUy's  actual  hous- 
ing costs.  Is  specifically  designated  by  such 
agency  to  meet  the  famUy's  housing  costs, 
the  portion  of  such  payments  which  is  so 
designated.  In  addition,  in  any  case  where 
the  dwelling  units  in  a  project  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  public  housing  agency  receiving 
operating  subsidy  payments  pursuant  to  the 
second  proviso  in  section  10(a),  the  aggre- 
gate rentals  required  to  be  paid  in  any  year 
by  famiUes  residing  in  such  units  shall  not 
be  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
the  sum  of  the  Incomes  of  all  such  families." 

(b)  Clause  (B)  in  the  second  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  In  section  2(1)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (Ul) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"(ill)  10  per  centum  of  the  family's  gross 
Income  in  the  case  of  an  elderly  famUy; 
and". 

(c)  Section  2(1)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  strlktag  out  the  last  paragraph. 

(d)  Section  213(b)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  is  repealed. 

(e)  To  the  extent  that  the  amendments  to 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  made 
by  this  section  require  the  establishment  of 
an  increased  monthly  rental  charge  for  any 
famUy  which  occupies  a  low-Income  hous- 
ing unit  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  by  reason  of  the  :  mend- 
ments  relating  to  welfare  assistance  pay- 
ments), the  required  adjustment  shall  be 
made,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  as  follows:  (A)  the  first  adjust- 
ment shall  not  exceed  $5  and  shall  become 
effective  as  of  the  month  following  i,he  month 
of  the  first  review  of  the  family's  income  pvir- 
.suant  to  section  10(g)  (3)  of  such  Act  which 
occurs  at  least  six  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  and  (B)  subsequent 
adjustments,  each  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
S5,  shall  be  made  at  six-month  intervals 
over  whatever  period  is  necessary  to  effect 
the  full  required  Increase  in  the  family's 
rental  charge. 


(A)  the  establishment  of  tenant  selection 
criteria  designed  to  assure  that,  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  the  project  wiU 
include  famUles  with  a  broad  range  of  in- 
comes and  wUl  avoid  concentrations  of  low- 
Income  and  deprived  famUles  with  serious 
social  problems,  but  this  shaU  not  permit 
maintenance  of  vacancies  to  await  higher- 
income  tenants  where  lower- income  tenants 
are  available; 

'"  (B)  the  establishment  of  satisfactory  pro- 
cedures designed  to  assure  the  prompt  pay- 
ment and  collection  of  rents  and  the  prompt 
processing  of  evictions  In  the  case  of  non- 
payment of  rent; 

•'(C)  the  establishment  of  effective  ten- 
ant-management relationships  designed  to 
assiire  that  satisfactory  standards  of  tenant 
security  and  project  maintenance  are  formu- 
lated and  that  the  public  housing  agency 
(together  with  tenant  councUs  where  they 
exist)  enforces  those  standards  fully  and 
effectively;  and 

"  (D)  the  development  by  local  housing  au- 
thority managements  of  viable  homeowner- 
ship  opportunity  programs  for  low-income 
families  capable  of  assuming  the  responsibU- 
ities  of  homeownership." 

INCREASE   IN    PUBLIC    HOUSING   ANNUAL   CON- 
TRIBUTIONS   CONTRACT    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  206.  Section  10(e)  of  the  United  States 
Housmg  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""and  »140,000,000  on  July  1,  1973"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»400.000.000  on 
July  1,  1973,  and  $965,000,000  on  July  1, 
1974". 

interim    EXTENSION    OF    SECTION    235    AND 
SECTION     236     PROGRAMS 

Sec  207.  (a)  (1)  Section  235(m)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  strikmg 
out  "October  1,  1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1975". 

(2)  Section  236 (n)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974""  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1975". 

(b)  Section  236(1)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  '",  and,  to  ad- 
dition, by  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
thereafter". 

(c)  Section  235(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "this  section"'  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  the  following:  "or 
which  mortgages  are  assisted  under  a  State 
or  local  program  providing  assistance  through 
loans,  loan  Insurance  or  tax  abatement'". 

PROVISION    OF    LOW    RENT    PUBLIC    HOUSING    FOB 
AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Sec.  208.  The  first  sentence  of  section  10 
(e)  of  the  United  States  Hoxislng  Act  of  1937 
is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  the  foUowtog:  ";  And  provided 
further.  That  at  least  $20,000,000  of  the  total 
amount  of  contracts  for  annual  contribu- 
tions authorized  under  section  206  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974 
shall  be  available  solely  for  low-rent  housing 
for  persons  who  are  members  of  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  pueblo,  group,  or  community  of 
Indians  who  are  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  or  Alaska  Natives,  or  Indians 
who  are  wards  of  any  State  government,  ex- 
cept that  none  of  the  funds  made  avaUable 
under  this  proviso  shaU  be  avaUable  for 
housing  in  private  accommodations  under 
section  23  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 


provision  of  this  Act,  the  annual  contribu- 
tions for  a  project  assisted  pursuant  to  this 
proviso  shall  be  equal  to  not  more  than  the 
difference  between  the  sum  of  the  total  debt 
service  payment  plvis  approved  operating 
costs  and  the  rental  payments  that  tenants 
are  required  to  make  under  section  3(1)  of 
this  Act". 

PROVISION  OF  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  IN  CERTAIN 
AREAS  WHERE  ASSISTANCE  IS  OTHERWISE  TTN- 
AVAILABLE 

Sec.  209.  If,  after  two  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  thU  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Housmg 
and  Urban  Development  determines  that 
there  are  any  areas  of  the  country  where  a 
substantial  number  of  famUles  reqiUre  hous- 
ing assistance  and  no  agency  or  sponsor  is 
providing  such  assistance,  he  may  act  as 
sponsor,  or  designate  a  sponsor,  to  develop 
housing  to  meet  this  need.  No  sponsor  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  pvirsuant  to 
this  section  without  the  prlOT  approval  of 
the  Governor  or  of  the  State  Housmg  Agency 
of  the  State  in  which  the  proposed  assisted 
housing  Is  to  be  located. 

PROVISION    OF    LOW-RENT    PUBLIC    HOUSINC    FOB 
THE    ELDERLY    OR     HANDICAPPKD 

Sec  210.  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(e) 
Of  the  United  States  Hoxising  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  the  foUowing:  ":  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  at  least  20  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  contracts  for  annual  contribu- 
tions authorized  under  section  206  of  the 
Housing  and  Urbaoi  Development  Act  of  1974 
shall  be  available  solely  for  low-income  hous- 
ing for  elderly  or  handicapped  persons  or 
families". 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  n  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    ST    GFBMATK 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  St  Germain: 
Page  64.  Immediately  after  line  10,  add  the 
following  new  sections: 

REVISION  OF  SECTION  303  PROGRAM  FOR  EtSERLY 
AND     HANDICAPPED 

Sec  211.  (a)  Section  202  of  title  n  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting,  in  subsection  (a)(1). 
".  consumer  cooperatives,  limited  profit  spon- 
sors, or  public  bodies  or  agencies"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "at  consumer  coopera- 
tives"; 

(2)  by  deleting,  in  subsection  (a)  (2),  ",  to 
any  limited  prc^t  sponsor  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  to  any  consumer  cooperative,  or 
to  any  public  body  or  agency"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "or  to  any  consumer  co- 
operative"; 

(3)  by  inserting,  after  clause  (A)  of  sub- 
section (a)  (2).  the  word  "and",  by  changing 
the  comma  which  i^pears  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  to  a  period, 
and  by  striking  the  remainder  of  the  sub- 
section; 

(4)  by  deleting.  In  subsection  (a)(3), 
".  consumer  cooperative,  or  public  body  or 
agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
consumer  cooperative";  and 

(5)  by  deleting,  in  subsection  (c)  (3) .  ",  co- 
operative, or  public  body  or  agency"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  cooperative". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  202  of 
title  II  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1969  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  all  that  part  of  the  sub.sec- 
tlon  which  follows  the  words  "and  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "which  is  not  more  than  a  rate  deter- 
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and  the  maximum  monthly  rent  which  the 
contract  provides  that  the  owner  Is  to  re- 
ceive for  the  unit.  Reviews  of  family  Income 
shall  be  made  no  less  frequently  than  an- 
nually (except  that  such  reviews  may  toe 
made  at  intervals  no  longer  than  two  years 
in  the  case  of  families  who  are  elderly  or 
handicapped) . 

"(D)  The  assistance  contract  shall  pro- 
vide that  assletemce  payments  may  be  made 
only  with  respect  to  a  dwelling  unit  under 
lease  for  occupancy  by  a  family  determined 
to  be  lower  Income  family  at  the  time  It  en- 
tered Into  a  dwelling  unit,  except  that  such 
payments  may  be  made  with  respect  to  un- 
occupied units  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
sixty  days  (1)  In  the  event  that  a  family 
vacates  a  dwelling  unit  before  the  expiration 
date  of  the  lease  for  occupancy  or  (11)  where 
a  good  faith  effort  Is  being  made  to  fill  an 
unoccupied  unit. 

"(E)  Assistance  payments  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
dwelling  units  In  any  structure  upon  the 
application  of  the  owner  or  prospective  own- 
er. Within  the  category  of  projects  containing 
more  than  fifty  units  and  designed  for  use 
primarily  by  nonelderly  or  nonhandlcapped 
persons,  the  Secretary  may  give  preference  to 
applications  for  assistance  Involving  not 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  dwelling 
tinlts  In  a  project.  In  according  any  such 
preference,  the  Secretary  shall  compare  ap- 
plications received  during  distinct  time  pe- 
riods not  exceeding  sixty  days  In  duration. 
"(P)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary.  Including  the  making  of 
contracts  for  assistance  payments  in  amounts 
In  excess  of  the  amounts  required  at  the 
time  of  the  initial  renting  of  dwelling  units, 
the  reservation  of  annual  contributions  au- 
thority for  the  purpose  of  amendmg  housing 
assistance  contracts,  or  the  allocation  of  a 
portion  of  new  authorizations  for  the  purpose 
of  amending  housing  assistance  contracts,  to 
assure  that  assistance  payments  are  Increased 
on  a  timely  basis  to  cover  Increases  in  max- 
imum monthly  rents  or  decreases  in  family 
Incomes. 

"(O)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
requirements  and  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  best  to  assure  that  at 
least  30  per  centum  of  the  families  assisted 
under  this  subsection  with  annual  alloca- 
tion of  contract  authority  are  very  low-In- 
come families  at  the  time  of  the  Initial  rent- 
ing of  dwelling  units. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  not  contract 
to  make  assistance  payments  with  respect  to 
a  newly  constructed  or  substantially  reha- 
bilitated dwelling  unit  for  a  term  of  less  than 
one  month  or  more  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  months.  In  the  ca«e  of  a  project  owned 
by,  or  financed  by  a  loan  or  loan  guarantee 
from,  a  State  or  local  agency,  the  term  may 
not  exceed  four  hundred  and  eighty  months. 
"(B)  The  contract  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  owner  with  respect  to  newly  con- 
structed or  substantially  rehabilitated  dwell- 
ing units  shall  provide  that  all  ownership, 
management,  and  maintenance  responsibil- 
ities, including  the  selection  of  tenants  and 
the  termination  of  tenancy,  shall  be  assumed 
by  the  owner  (or  such  entity  approved  by 
the  Secretary  with  which  the  owner  may  con- 
tract for  the  performance  of  such  responsl- 
bUltles) . 

"(C)  Assistance  provided  pxirsuant  to  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  the  construction 
or  substantial  rehabilitation  of  dwelling 
units  shall  not  be  withheld  or  made  subject 
to  preferences  by  reason  of  the  availability 
of  mortgage  Insxirance  pursuant  to  section 
244  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  by  reason 
of  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  bonds  or 
other  obligations  to  be  iised  to  finance  such 
construction  or  rehabilitation  or.  If  such  unit 
Is  designed  to  comply  with  applicable  local 
and  State  buUdlng  codes,  by  reason  of  the 
unit's  failure  to  comply  with  any  minimum 
property  standard  or  other  structural  code 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
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"(D)  Nothing  in  this  Act  sh^U  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  an  owner  from  pledging,  or  offer- 
ing as  security  for  any  loan  or  obligation,  a 
contract  for  assistance  payments  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  this  subsection:  Provided,  That 
such  security  is  In  connection  with  a  project 
constructed  or  rehabilitated  piS'suant  to  au- 
thority granted  In  this  subsection,  and  the 
terms  of  the  financing  or  an{r  refinancing 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 
"(A)  the  term  'lower  Income  families' 
means  those  families  whose  inlcomes  do  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  tnedlan  Income 
for  the  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
with  adjustments  for  smaller  and  larger  fam- 
ilies, except  that  the  Secretary  may  establish 
Income  ceilings  higher  or  lower  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  median  for  tht  area  on  the 
basis  of  his  findings  that  such  ^rarlations  are 
necessary  because  of  prevailing  levels  of  con- 
struction costs,  unusually  high  or  low  family 
Incomes,  or  other  factors; 

"(B)   the  term  'very  low-income  families' 
means  those  families  whose  l4comes  do  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  o^edlan  Income 
for  the  area,  as  determined  b; 
with    adjustments   for    small 
families; 

"(C)  the  term  'income'  mea: 
all  sources  of  each  member  of 
as   determined   in   accordance!  with   criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(D)  the  term  'owner*  mea^s  any  private 
person  or  entity,  including  a  fooperatlve,  or 
a  public  housing  agency,  having  the  legal 
right  to  lease  or  sublease  newiy  constructed 
or  substantially  rehabilitated  fawelling  units 
as  described  In  this  subsectloni 

"(E)  the  terms  'rent'  or  jrental'  mean, 
with  respect  to  members  of  |a  cooperative, 
the  charges  under  the  occupancy  agreements 
between  such  members  and  tie  cooperative. 
"(F)  The  term  'project  designed  for  the 
elderly  or  handicapped'  meanp  a  multifam- 
Uy  housing  faculty  speclflcallj  designed  and 
equipped  with  'related  facilities'  (as  defined 
In  section  202(d)  (8)  of  the  iousing  Act  of 
1959)  to  accommodate  the  sfecial  environ- 
mental needs  of  the  InteMled  occupant, 
which  Is  In  support  of  and  supported  by  the 
applicable  State  plan  for  comprehensive 
services  pursuant  to  section  lb4  of  title  I  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Cent«  Construction 
Act  of  1963  or  State  and  area  plans  pursuant 
to  title  in  of  the  Older  Ameticans  Compre- 
hensive Services  Amendments  of  1973. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  sections  2(1)  and 
15,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section,  and  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  are  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  stall  not  apply 
to  contracts  for  assistance  entered  Into  un- 
der this  subsection."  1 

(b)  Section  2(2)  of  such  let  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  In  the  third  s«tence  thereof 
Immediately  after  "section  223  of  that  Act" 
the  following:  "or  as  defined!  in  section  102 
(5)  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Constructlc  a  Amendments 
of  1970". 

(c)  Section  16(2)  of  such  A(  t  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  23"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "section    13(d)";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  the  Secretary"  Im- 
mediately after  "public  housing  agency". 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  piovislons  of  sec- 
tion 2(2)  of  such  Act,  the  iferm  'elderly  or 
handicapped  families'  Includf s  two  or  more 
elderly  or  handicapped  ind^duals  of  the 
same  sex  living  together,  of  one  or  more 
such  individuals  living  with  another  person 
who  Is  determined  under  regSulations  of  the 
Authority  to  be  a  person  essential  to  their 
care  or  well  being.  1 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  EducatKJn,  and  Welfare 
to  Insure  that  special  project^  for  the  elderly 
or  the  handicapped  authorl^  pursuant  to 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  |1937  shall  meet 
acceptable   standards   of   defign    and    shall 
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provide   quality   services   and   iqanagement 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  th«  occupant. 

LOCAL  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  P1,ANS;  ALLOCATION 
OP  HOUSING  FUNDS 

Sec.  202.   (a)    The  Secretary  bi  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  aot  approve 
an  application  or  proposal  for  aouslng  as- 
sistance under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  sections  235  or  236  jof  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  or  section  JlOl   of  the 
Housing    and    Urban    Development    Act    of 
1965  unless  the  unit  of  general  l<^al  govern- 
ment in  which  the  proposed  assistance  Is 
to  be  provided  and  which  has  a  housing  as- 
sistance plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  has 
had  a  reasonable   opportunity   to   consider 
the  proposed  assistance  prior  to  submission 
of  the  application  or  proposal  and  to  certify 
to  the  Secretary  that  such  assistance  Is  con- 
sistent with  a  housing  assistance  plan  (ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  title  I 
of  this  Act  or,  In  the  case  of  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral   local    government    not    pBrtlclpatlng 
under  such  title  I  approved  pursnant  to  reg- 
ulations established  by  the   Secretary)    or 
that  the  assistance,  while  not  consistent  with 
the   plan,   should   be   approved  tfor  reasons 
set  forth  with  the  certification.  Jlf  the  unit 
of  general  local  government  objects  to  ap- 
proval of  the  application  or  piopoaal,  and 
no  resolution  thereof  Is  effected   the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  give  that  approval  unless  he 
determines  that  the  application  1  or  proposal 
Is  plainly  consistent  with  the  bousing  as- 
sistance plan  and  that  such  objedtlon,  viewed 
in    the    context    of    such    plan,    is    without 
merit.  The  Secretary  shall  advlfie  the  unit 
of  general  local  government  in  writing  of 
his  rejection  of  such  objectlo*   and  shall 
provide  such  \mlt  of  governmeht  with  his 
reasons  at  least  thirty  days  pmor  to  such 
approval  and  allow  an  opportunity  for  re- 
sponse. I 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  after  tonsultatlon 
with  appropriate  officials  representative  of 
units  of  general  local  government,  approve 
in  regulations  exceptions  to  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  applica- 
tions which  would  Involve  smfcll  amounts 
of  housing  assistance.  In  sucli  cases,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  whether  the  ap- 
plications are  consistent  with  aiiy  approved 
local  housing  assistance  plan. 

(c)  For  areas  In  which  an  anproved  local 
housing  assistance  plan  Is  no\  applicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  approve;  an  applica- 
tion for  housing  asslstsuice  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  there  Is  a  need  for  such  assist- 
ance and  that  there  Is  or  will  bei  available  In 
the  area  public  facilities  and  services  ade- 
quate to  serve  the  housing  proposed  to  be 
assisted. 

(d)(1)  In  allocating  financiil  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  law  speqlfled  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  so 
far  as  practicable,  shall  consider  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  different  areas  anl  communi- 
ties as  reflected  In  data  as  ta  population, 
poverty,  hoxising  overcrowding,  housing  va- 
cancies, amount  of  substandard  housing  or 
other  objectively  measurable  conditions, 
subject  to  such  adjustments  as  imay  be  nec- 
essary to  assist  in  carrying  out  Activities  de- 
signed to  meet  lower  Income  housing  needs 
as  described  In  approved  housing  assistance 
plans  submitted  by  units  of  reneral  local 
government  or  combinations  of  such  units 
assisted  under  section  107(a)  (2)  of  this  Act. 
The  amount  of  assistance  allocated  to  non- 
metropolitan  areas  pursuant  to  this  section 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such 
assistance. 

(2)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  I  provision  of, 
and  long-range  planning  for,  hotslng  for  per- 
sons of  low-  and  moderate -Income  In  new 
community  developments  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968.  or  of  title  VII  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  such  housing  assist- 
ance funds  as  he  deems  necessc  ry  for  use  In 
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connection  with  such  new  community  devel- 
opments. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  reserve  such  hous- 
ing assistance  fimds  as  he  deems  appropriate 
for  use  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof. 

AMENDMENT  TO  MAKE  PTfBLIC  HOUSING  AGEN- 
CIES ELIGIBLE  AS  MORTGAGOES  UNDHl  8ECTIOW 
221  (D)  (3)    OP  THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

SEC..  203.  (a)  Section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  parenthetical  phrase  "(and  which 
certifies  that  it  Is  not  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  exclusively 
pursuant  to  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(and, 
except  with  respect  to  a  project  assisted  or 
to  be  assisted  pursuant  to  section  23(h)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  which 
certifies  that  It  is  not  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  exclusively 
pursuant  to  such  Act) ". 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  which 
Is  secured  by  a'mortgage  insured  under  sec- 
tion 221(d)(3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
and  which  Is  issued  by  a  public  agency  In 
connection  with  the  financing  of  a  project 
assisted  under  section  23(h)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the  Interest  paid 
on  such  obligation  shall  be  Included  In  gross 
Income  for  pvuposes  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

MINIMUM     RENTALS     FOB    DWELLING     UNITS    IN 
LOW-RENT    HOUSING 

Sec.  204.  (a)  (1)  Section  2(1)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  second 
paragraph  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  rental  for  any  dwelling  unit  In 
low-rent  housing  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
higher  of  (A)  10  per  centum  of  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  family  occupying  the  dwelling 
unit,  and  (B)  if  the  family  Is  receiving  pay- 
ments for  welfare  assistance  from  a  public 
agency  and  a  part  of  such  payments,  adjusted 
In  accordance  with  the  family's  actual  hous- 
ing costs.  Is  specifically  designated  by  such 
agency  to  meet  the  family's  housing  costs, 
the  portion  of  such  payments  which  Is  so 
designated.  In  addition.  In  any  case  where 
the  dwelling  units  In  a  project  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  public  housing  agency  receiving 
operating  subsidy  payments  pursuant  to  the 
second  proviso  In  section  10(a),  the  aggre- 
gate rentals  required  to  be  paid  In  any  year 
by  families  residing  In  such  units  shall  not 
be  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
the  sum  of  the  incomes  of  all  such  families." 

(b)  Clause  (B)  In  the  second  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  In  section  2(1 )  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (Ul) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(ill)  10  per  centum  of  the  famUy's  gross 
Income  In  the  case  of  an  elderly  family; 
and". 

(c)  Section  2(1)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  paragraph. 

(d)  Section  213(b)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  is  repealed. 

(e)  To  the  extent  that  the  amendments  to 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  made 
by  this  section  require  the  establishment  of 
an  Increased  monthly  rental  charge  for  any 
family  which  occupies  a  low-income  hous- 
ing unit  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  by  reason  of  the  r  mend- 
ments  relating  to  welfare  assistance  pay- 
ments), the  required  adjustment  shall  be 
made,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  as  follows:  (A)  the  first  adjust- 
ment shall  not  exceed  (5  and  shall  become 
effective  as  of  the  month  following  vhe  month 
of  the  first  review  of  the  family's  Income  pur- 
suant to  section  10(g)  (3)  of  such  Act  which 
occurs  at  least  six  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  and  (B)  subsequent 
adjustments,  each  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
85,  shall  be  made  at  six-month  intervals 
over  whatever  period  is  necessary  to  effect 
the  full  required  increase  In  the  family's 
rental  charge. 


MANAGEMENT    PRACTICES    IN    PROJECT 
OPniATION 

Sec  205.  Section  10(g)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  public  housing  agency  shall  com- 
ply with  such  procedures  and  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
sound  management  practices  will  be  followed 
In  the  operation  of  the  project,  Including 
requirements  pertaining  to— 

"(A)  the  establishment  of  tenant  selection 
criteria  designed  to  assure  that,  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  the  project  will 
include  families  with  a  broad  range  of  In- 
comes and  will  avoid  concentrations  of  low- 
income  and  deprived  families  with  serious 
social  problems,  but  this  shall  not  permit 
maintenance  of  vacancies  to  await  higher- 
Income  tenants  where  lower-Income  tenants 
are  available; 

"(B)  the  establishment  of  satisfactory  pro- 
cedures designed  to  assure  the  prompt  pay- 
ment and  collection  of  rents  and  the  prompt 
processing  of  evictions  In  the  case  of  non- 
payment of  rent; 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  effective  ten- 
ant-management relationships  designed  to 
assure  that  satisfactory  standards  of  tenant 
security  and  project  maintenance  are  formu- 
lated and  that  the  public  housing  agency 
(together  with  tenant  councils  where  they 
exist)  enforces  those  standards  fully  and 
effectively;  and 

"(D)  the  development  by  local  housing  au- 
thority managements  of  viable  homeowner- 
ship  opportunity  programs  for  low-Income 
families  capable  of  assuming  the  responsibil- 
ities of  homeownershlp." 

INCREASE    IN    PUBLIC   HOUSING   ANNUAL   CON- 
TRIBUTIONS   CONTRACT    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  206.  Section  10(e)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  $140,000,000  on  July  1,  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$400,000,000  on 
July  1,  1973,  and  $965,000,000  on  July  1, 
1974". 

INTERIM    EXTENSION    OP    SECTION    235    AND 
SECTION     236     PROGRAMS 

Sec  207.  (a)  (1)  Section  235(m)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1,  1974"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1975". 

(2)  Section  236(n)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1974"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1975". 

(b)  Section  236(1)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and.  In  ad- 
dition, by  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
thereafter". 

(c)  Section  235(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "this  section"  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  the  following:  "or 
which  mortgages  are  assisted  under  a  State 
or  local  program  providing  assistance  through 
loans,  loan  Insurance  or  tax  abatement". 

PROVISION    OP    LOW    RENT   PUBLIC    HOUSINC   FOB 
AMERICAN   INDIANS 

Sec  208.  The  first  sentence  of  section  10 
(e)  of  the  United  States  Houshig  Act  of  1937 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  the  following:  ".•  And  provided 
further.  That  at  least  $20,000,000  of  the  total 
amount  of  contracts  for  annual  contribu- 
tions authorized  xinder  section  206  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974 
shall  be  available  solely  for  low-rent  hoiislng 
for  persons  who  are  members  of  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  pueblo,  group,  or  community  of 
Indians  who  are  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  or  Alaska  Natives,  or  Indians 
who  are  wards  of  any  State  government,  ex- 
cept that  none  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  proviso  shall  be  available  for 
housing  In  private  accommodations  under 
section  23  and.  notwithstanding  any  other 


provision  of  this  Act,  the  annual  contribu- 
tions for  a  project  assisted  pursuant  to  this 
proviso  shall  be  equal  to  not  more  than  the 
difference  between  the  sum  of  the  total  debt 
service  payment  plus  approved  operating 
costs  and  the  rental  payments  that  tenants 
so-e  required  to  make  under  section  2(1)  of 
this  Act". 

PROVISION  OF  HOUSINC  ASSISTANCE  IN  CERTAIN 
AREAS  WHERE  ASSISTANCE  IS  OTHERWISE  UN- 
AVAILABLE 

Sec.  209.  If,  after  two  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  determines  that 
there  are  any  areas  of  the  country  where  a 
substantial  number  of  families  require  hous- 
ing assistance  and  no  agency  or  sponsor  Is 
providing  such  assistance,  he  may  act  as 
sponsor,  or  designate  a  sponsor,  to  develop 
housing  to  meet  this  need.  No  sponsor  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Ciovernor  or  of  the  State  Housing  Agency 
of  the  State  In  which  the  proposed  assisted 
housing  Is  to  be  located. 

PROVISION    OP    LOW-RENT    PUBLIC    HOUSING    FOE 
THE    ELDERLY    OR     HANDICAPPED 

Sec  210.  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(e) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  the  foUowlng:  ":  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  at  least  20  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  contracts  for  annual  contribu- 
tions authorized  under  section  206  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974 
shall  be  available  solely  for  low-Income  hous- 
ing for  elderly  or  handicapped  persons  or 
families". 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  n  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    ST    GERMAIN 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  St  Germain: 
Page  64,  Immediately  after  line  10,  add  the 
following  new  sections: 

revision  OF  SECTION  202  PROGRAM  FOR  ELDERLY 
AND     HANDICAPPED 

Sec  211.  (a)  Section  202  of  title  U  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1969  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting.  In  subsection  (a)(1), 
",  consumer  cooperatives,  limited  profit  spon- 
sors, or  public  bodies  or  agencies"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "or  consumer  coopera- 
tives"; 

(2)  by  deleting.  In  subsection  (a)  (2),  ",  to 
any  limited  profit  sponsor  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  to  any  consumer  cooperative,  or 
to  any  public  body  or  agency"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "or  to  any  consumer  co- 
operative"; 

(3)  by  inserting,  after  clause  (A)  of  sub- 
section (a)  (2),  the  word  "and",  by  changing 
the  comma  which  appears  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  to  a  period, 
and  by  striking  the  remainder  of  the  sub- 
section; 

(4)  by  deleting,  in  subsection  (a)(3), 
",  consumer  cooperative,  or  public  body  or 
agency"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or 
consumer  cooperative";  and 

(5)  by  deleting.  In  subsection  (c)  (3) .  ".  co- 
operative, or  public  body  or  agency"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  cooperative". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  202  of 
title  n  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1969  Is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  all  that  part  of  the  subsec- 
tion which  follows  the  words  "and  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "which  Is  not  more  than  a  rate  deter- 
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mlnwl  by  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing into  conslderaUon  the  cvurent  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obli- 
gations ot  the  Unlt«d  SUtea  with  remaining 
periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the  aver- 
age maturities  of  such  loans,  adj\isted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus 
an  allowance  adequate  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  to  cover  administrative  costs 
and  probable  losses  under  the  program." 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  Is 
amended —  ^     .     ,,_ 

(1)  by  striking  the  words  "a  physical  In 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "an";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting,  following  the  second  sen- 
tence, a  new  sentence  reading  as  follows:  "A 
person  shaU  also  be  considered  handicapped 
U  such  person  is  a  developmentally  disabled 
Individual  having  a  disability  attributable  to 
mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy, 
or  another  neurological  condition  which  (1) 
originates  before  the  Individual  affected  at- 
tains age  eighteen,  (11)  has  continued  or  can 
be  expected  to  continue  Jndeflnltely,  and 
(111)  conrtltutes  a  subetantlal  handicap  to 
such  Individual." 

(d)  Section  202  of  title  n  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1951  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (f)  reading 
as  follows: 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
uctlon.  the  Secretary  shaU  seek  to  assure, 
pursuant  to  applicable  regulations,  that 
bousing  and  related  faculties  assisted  under 
this  Act  will  be  la  appropriate  support  of, 
and  supported  by.  applicable  plans  of  a 
State,  the  District  of  Cclumbla.  Puerto  Rico 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
a  subdivision  thereof,  which  respond  to  Fed- 
eral program  requirements  as  providing  an 
assured  range  of  necessary  services  for  such 
Individuate  (which  services  may  Include, 
among  others,  health,  continuing  education, 
welfare,  informational,  r^eatlonal,  home- 
maker,  or  counseling  or  referral  services, 
transportation  where  nececsary  to  facilitate 
access  to  social  service',  and  services 
designed  to  encoura're  and  assist  recipients 
to  use  the  services  and  facilities  available  to 
them) ,  including  pla-s  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  tD  re-tlon  134  of  t'tle  I  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  Pacllltles  and  Communi- 
ty Mental  Health  Center  Construction  Act  of 
1963  or  pursuant  to  title  HI  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1935." 

(e)  (1)  There  is  established  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Housing  Loan  Fund 
for  the  Elderly  and  the  Handicapped  (here- 
inafter In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
"fund") .  The  fund  shall  consist  of — 

(A)  amounts  repaid  by  borrowers  as  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  loans  from  the  fund; 

(B)  proceeds  credited  to  the  fund  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  thU  subsection; 

(C)  all  amounts  repaid  by  borrowers  as 
principal  and  interest  on  loans  from  the  re- 
TOlvlng  fund  established  under  section  202 
(a)  (4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959; 

(D)  any  amounts  contained  in  the  revolv- 
ing fund  established  under  section  202(a)  (4) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  which  are  not 
committed  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection;  and 

(E)  receipts  from  any  other  source. 

All  receipts,  funds,  or  other  assets  and  all 
liabilities  of  the  revolving  fvmd  established 
under  section  202(a)(4)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959  (including  liabilities  arising  under 
loans  made  under  such  section)  shall  become 
and  be  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  fund 
established  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  as 
If  such  assets  and  liabilities  had  been  re- 
ceived or  Incurred  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, and  shall  be  paid  over,  held,  and 
accounted  for  accordingly. 

(2)  Amounts  in  the  fund  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 


of  1959  and  for  paying  Interc  st  on  obllga- 
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tlons   Issued   under   paragraph   (3)    of   this 
subsection. 

(3)    To   carry   out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,   the   Secretary   is   authorized   to 
Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes 
or  other  obligations  in  an  aggregate  amount 
not  to  exceed  $1,500,000,000,  to  such  forms 
and  denominations,  bearing  such  maturities, 
and  subject  to  such  terms  atd  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.   Such   notes  or  oth^r  obligations 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj,  taking  into 
consideration    the   current    a*rage    market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  prccedlqg  the  Issuance 
of  the  notes  or  other  obllgatlohs.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  purchase  any  notes  and  other  ob- 
ligations   issued    thereunder   and    for   that 
purpose  he  is  authorized  to  uee  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds'  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  purj^oses  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  that  Act  are 
extended  to  Include  any  puj  chase  of  such 
notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  asll  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  aojulred  by  him 
under  this  subsection.  All  red  (mptlons,  pur- 
chases,  and   sales   by   the   Se  :retary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  debt  trani  actions  of  the 
United  States. 

(4)  The  receipts  and  dlsbui  jements  of  the 
fund  shall  not  be  Included  ^  the  total  of 
the  budget  of  the  United  Statf  s  Government 
and  shall  be  exempt  from  an*  limitation  on 
annvial  espsndltxxre  or  net  U  ndlng. 

SECTION     202     PROJECTS     EUGIS  -E     FOB     ASSIST- 
ANCE   PATMENTS   UNDER   PT7BU<     HOtTSINO   LAW 


i;ec; 
1951 


Sec.  212.  (a)  In  determlnini ; 
and  marketability  of  a  pro; 
202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1 
shall   consider  the  avallat 
assistance  payments  pursuant 
of  the  Ui.ltcd  States  Housifg 
with  rpsnect  to  such  a  project 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  "" 
the  original  approval  of  a  _ 
pursuant  to  section  202  of 
of  1959,  and  thereafter  at  ( 
slo.i  of  the  8isslstance  contra^ 
23  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  units  In 
project  win  serve  both  low 
come  famines  In  a  mix  whlcl  i 
to  be  appropriate  for  the  are  i 
operation  of  the  project; 
retary  shall  not  permit 
cancies  to  await  tenants  of 
where  tenants  of  another 
available. 


the  feaslbUlty 

under  section 

,  the  Secretary 

avallabilljty  of  monthly 

to  section  23 

Act  of  1937 


Ir  sure 
pre  ject 

t£e 

each 

.    tra<  t 

Houiing 

su  :h 
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E  ECORD. 


Mr.  BARRETT  (during 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be 
read  and  printed  In  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thete 
the  request  of  the  gentlempn 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POrNT  OF  ord: 


that  with 

authorized 

Housing  Act 

annual  revl- 

under  section 

Act  of  1937 

project,  the 

moderate-ln- 

he  determines 

and  for  viable 

that  the  Sec- 

of  va- 

Income  level 

level  are 


:  exce }t 
mall  itenance 
cne 


li  icome 


the  reading). 

unan  Imous  consent 

considered  as 


objection  to 
from  Penn- 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chal  rman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  orde:  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  he  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  I  t  Germain)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  bentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order.      [ 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  ChaiJ-man,  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  create  a  new 
national  housing  loan  fund  for  the  el- 
derly and  handicapped  its  a  new  trust 
fund  in  the  Treasury.  This  new  trust 
fund  would  consist  of:  Fit  st,  amoimts  re- 
paid by  borrowers  as  priQClpal  and  in- 
terest on  loans  from  th«  fund;  second. 


proceeds  credited  to  the  fund  under 
paragraph  3  of  this  subsection;  third, 
all  amounts  repaid  by  borrowers  as  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  loans  from  the  re- 
volving fund  established  under  section 
202(a)(4)   of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 
and  fourth,  any  amounts  contained  in 
the   revolving   fund   established  under 
section  202(a)  (4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  which  have  not  been  committed  at 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  provislOTi. 
Mr.  Chairman,  clause  4  ofj  rule  XXI 
of  the  House  of  Representatliifes  prohib- 
its the  carrying  of  an  appropriation  in 
an  authorization  bill.  Two  of  the  four 
sources  of  the  new  trust  funp — items  3 
and  4 — Involve  the  transfer  of  assets 
from  the  revolving  fund  established  in 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to  tl>e  new  na- 
tional housing  loan  fund  for  |the  elderly 
proposed   in   the    gentleman's    amend- 
ment. The  rules  of  the  HoWse  clearly 
prohibit    the    reappropriatiofa.    making 
available,  or  diverting  of  an  lapproprla- 
tion  or  portion  of  tui  appropriation  al- 
ready made  for  one  purpose  to  another. 
Therefore,  I  believe  a  point  of  order 
lies  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cha  Ir  will  hear 
th9  gentleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  CI;  airman,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  fact  tha  t  there  Is  a 
dire  need  for  this  type  of  hoi  ising  In  the 
country.  When  I  look  at  m:r  own  con- 
gressional district,  in  a  cltr  of  48.000 
people,  we  have  a  waiting  list  of  600  dat- 
ing back  to  1939.  In  a  city  0f  98,000  we 
have  a  waiting  list  of  1.100,  who  are 
qualified  for  this  housing  anjd  who  have 
been  waiting  on  this  list,  thfe  admission 
date  of  which  goes  back  to  1 1968. 

This  amendment  was  probosed  to  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  housing 
bill  in  the  subcommittee,  and  was  with- 
drawn. I  feel  that  it  Is  certattily  In  order 
because  we  have  the  social  and  moral  ob- 
ligation to  these  people  to  Movlde  them 
with  decent,  safe,  and  sanlmry  housing 
that  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  at  this 
point  in  time.  J 

I  would  ask  that  the  pomt  of  order 
raised  by  the  gentleman  frpm  Ohio  be 
overruled. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  MichiganlMr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  be  heard  on  fh©  point  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chbir  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlchiganl  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  can  quite  concur  wijth  what  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  said 
regarding  the  need  for  elderly  housing 
in  this  country,  and  I  think  that  all  of 
the  remarks  the  gentlemaii  has  made 
with  regard  to  the  point  of  order  went  to 
the  need,  and  not  to  the  justification  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  for  |  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered. 
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I  do  not  think  that  any]  of  us  want 
in  any  way  to  jeopardize  hoiising  for  the 
elderly,  rather  we  want  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
the  elderly.  But  I  think  the  section  23  <h) 
program  does  that.  Certainly  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  Is  not  recessary  for 
the  reasons  stated  by  th^  gentleman 


from  Ohio.  The  amendment  should  be 
ruled  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentlemsui 
from  Rhode  Island  desire  to  be  heard 
fui'ther  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  state  that  I  was  speaking  as 
I  did  about  the  need,  because  I  was  look- 
ing for  the  Rules  of  the  House  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness because  the  need  is  so  dire.  And  I  am 
very  serious. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  St  Germain)  establishes  a 
trust  fund,  and  into  the  trust  fund  would 
go  interest  and  principal  from  other  re- 
volving funds  already  established  in  law. 
■Riese  provisions  appear  on  page  4  of  the 
amendment.  This  woxild  constitute  an 
appropriation  in  a  legislative  bill  and 
would  thereby  violate  clause  4  of  iiile 
XXI. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  KOCH 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Koch  :  Page  48, 
lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  "not  less  than  20 
per  centum  nor  more  than  25  per  centum" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than  15 
per  centum  nor  more  than  20  per  centum". 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  offered  by  myself  and  on  be- 
half of  my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Fauntroy, 
Hanley,  McKinney,  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, MoAKLEY,  Rees,  Stark,  and  Young 
of  Georgia,  attempts  to  deal  with  the  fol- 
lowing situation.  As  the  members  of  the 
committee  know,  we  have  changed  the 
nature  of  housing  so  that  instead  of  em- 
phasizing low-income  public  housing,  we 
are  moving  into  a  new  leasing  program 
known  as  section  23.  Unfortunately, 
somewhere  along  the  line  we  changed 
the  criteria  with  respect  to  what  we 
would  charge  an  Individual  who  goes  into 
a  public  housing  apartment  as  opposed 
to  one  who  goes  into  leased  housing,  al- 
though the  same  economic  class  of  peo- 
ple are  involved. 

With  respect  to  public  housing,  what 
we  have  done  is  to  provide  for  an  ad- 
justed gross  income  to  determine  what 
shall  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  the 
tenant  is  not  required  to  pay  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  income, 
which  computation  allows  a  certain  sum 
for  each  child  and  for  medical  bills  to  be 
deducted  from  the  gross  annual  ssUary. 
We  also  provide  that  the  minimum  to  be 
paid  in  low-income  housing  is  not  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  actual  gross  in- 
come of  the  family. 

However,  when  we  got  into  the  leas- 
ing program,  because  administration 
criticisms  were  made  that  it  is  difficult 
to  have  an  accounting  procedure  of  that 
kind,  we  provided  that  Instead  there  be 
some  flat  figures  which  would  apply  to 
the  gross  income  without  any  adjust- 
ments, and  the  scale  ranges  from  20  to 
25  percent  of  gross  annual  income. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that 
range  starts  too  high.  What  we  should 
do,  if  we  are  to  give  the  same  family 
placed  in  a  rental  apartment  as  opposed 


to  public  housing — and  it  is  the  same 
kind  of  family,  and  it  depends  upon  that 
which  Is  available — we  should  give  them 
some  rent  comparability.  So  rather  than 
go  into  the  issue  of  the  accounting  prob- 
lems that  the  administration  has  said 
are  too  difficult,  what  I  have  done  in  my 
amendment  is  to  change  the  range  so  it 
would  run  from  15  to  20  percent  of  gross 
income. 

I  would  hope  that  if  we  are  to  deal 
in  a  fair  way  with  all  the  people  who 
are  involved  that  we  would  accept  this 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MS.  ASHLEY  FOR  THE  AMEND- 
MENT OFFERED  BY  MR.  KOCH 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Ashley  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Koch:  On  page  48,  line  22, 
strike  out  "20  per  centum"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "15  per  centum". 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  makes 
the  right  approach  to  reducing  rent  pay- 
ments by  reducing  the  percentage  rather 
than  mandating  deductions  and  exclu- 
sions from  income,  I  must  oppose  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment  actually  provides 
greater  deductions  for  higher  income 
families  and  lower  deductions  for  the 
lowest  income  groups.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, an  $8,000  income  family  would  re- 
ceive a  $400  reduction  in  rent  annually; 
a  $3,000  income  family  only  $150. 

My  substitute  provides  that  tenants  in 
23(h)  projects  would  pay  between  15  and 
25  percent  of  their  incomes  toward  rent, 
rather  than  20  to  25  percent.  This  would 
give  the  Secretary  discretion  to  set  pay- 
ments at  between  15  and  20  percent  of 
income  for  those  who  truly  need  the 
extra  assistance — very  large  families, 
families  with  exceptionally  low  incomes 
or  extraordinary  expenses  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

It  would,  however,  make  it  possible  in 
the  interest  of  a  feasible  program  to  re- 
quire up  to  25  percent  of  income,  partic- 
ularly where  the  family  size  and  the  in- 
come of  the  tenants  permit  it. 

I  would  urge  the  gentleman  to  support 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  say  this, 
that  in  the  interest  of  compromise  and 
accepting  the  validity  of  some  of  the 
comments  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  with  respect  to  the  way  this  amend- 
ment would  fall,  I  would  urge  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  Members  that 
there  has  been  nobody,  but  nobody,  on 
the  committee  or  off  who  has  been  a 
greater  champion  for  the  Interest  of  the 
very  poor  people  in  this  country  than  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  at  this  time,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  work 
out  this  compromise  on  a  basis  that  both 
of  us  can  fully  support. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  both  of 
the  gentlemen  for  having  reached  this 
compromise,  because  I  think  we  recog- 
nize the  deeper  the  subsidy  the  fewer 
the  units  that  can  be  helped,  but  there 
are  situations  where  the  subsidy  should 
be  vei-y  deep,  and  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  accom- 
plishes that  objective. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
side  has  no  objection  to  the  substitute 
amendment,  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  colloquy  on 
the  floor  and  the  substitute  amendment 
shows  the  kind  of  effort  at  bipartisan- 
ship we  have  had  before,  and  so  I  can 
support  the  gentleman's  substitute. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  though  for  the 
legislative  history  that  the  lower  level, 
the  15  to  20  percent  that  is  discretionary 
with  the  Secretary  can  be  used  in  the 
cases  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  where  there  are  those  who  truly 
need  the  extra  assistance,  the  very  large 
families  or  those  with  exceptionally  low 
incomes  or  those  having  extraordinary 
expenses  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  being 
the  case,  I  accept  the  substitute. 

Mr  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  enthusiastically  accept  the 
substitute  amendment  because  this  com- 
promise arrangement  addresses  itself  to 
the  very  serious  problem  I  spoke  about 
before.  I  think  It  is  a  fair  compromise. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  very  much 
Indeed  the  gentleman  saying  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Koch)  . 

The  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     MX.    BOITSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rousszlot:  Sec- 
tion 202  Page  66  line  13  after  the  "."  Insert 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  the  tmlt  of 
generea  local  government  in  which  the  proj- 
ect is  to  be  located  has  been  notified  by 
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the  Secretary  of  his  Intent  to  approve  the 
project  and  has  failed  to  object  within  60 
days  of  such  notification." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  adopted  an  amendment  to 
section  202(a)  which  would  limit  the 
ability  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  override  local  ob- 
jection to  a  housing  project.  This  limi- 
tation would  awply  in  instances  where 
a  "housing  assistance"  plan  is  estab- 
lished, and  would  provide  that  there 
would  be  no  Secretarial  override  unless 
the  project  is  "plainly  consistent"  with 
the  plan  and  the  objection  was  "with- 
out merit." 

However,  the  amendment  did  not  cover 
subsection  (c)  which  relates  to  areas 
where  a  housing  assistance  plan  is  not 
applicable.  In  those  instances,  the  Sec- 
retary could  approve  a  project  if  he  finds 
there  is  a  "need"  and  that  there  are  ade- 
quate public  facilities  and  services.  The 
amendment  offered  here  would  add  a 
proviso  to  subsection  (c)  which  would 
limit  the  Secretary's  right  to  locate  a 
project  in  any  locality  to  instances  where 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  has 
not  objected  within  60  days  of  notifica- 
tion by  the  Secretary. 

I  believe  that  this  provides  adequate 
time  for  local  government  to  respond, 
and  I  encourage  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.    MOORHEAD    of    Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr.   Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  version  we  have, 
it  refers  to  30  days. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  60  days.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
correct  all  the  copies.  The  actual  amend- 
ment says  60  days. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
What  if  the  community  does  object? 
What  can  the  Secretary  do  then? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  point  is,  the 
Secretary  then  has  the  benefit  of  learn- 
ing what  those  objections  are.  It  provides 
time  for  the  local  community  to  respond 
within  a  60-day  time  and  I  believe  that 
is  an  appropriate  time  for  the  local 
community  to  respond. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Then,  after  the  Secretary  studies  the 
piroblem  and  tries  to  adjust  his  program, 
then  he  can  proceed? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    MOORHEAD    of    Pennsylvania. 
So  the  Secretary  retains  the  power? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  Secretary  still 
retains  basic  control  which  the  rest  of 
the  law  gives  him.  This  at  least  gives  the 
local  unit  of  government  an  opportunity 
to  msike  its  objections  known,  and  then 
all  other  a"=pects  of  the  law  apply. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  explanation  helps 
me. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 

strictly  a  procedural  mechanism  which 

does  not  affect  the  ultimate  authority  of 

the  secretary. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  but  I  think  it  is 
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Important  to  make  sure  tha ;  we  give  the 
local  community  time  to  respond  and 
this  makes  it  clear  in  the  law,  in  this  sub- 
section, that  the  Secretary  must  be  sub- 
ject to  at  least  that  much  input. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  a  con- 
structive one,  and  I  certain!  j  would  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigai .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  1)  st  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  tha ;  there  seems 
to  be  general  agreement  on  this  amend- 
ment, but  the  amendment  that  has  been 
discussed  on  the  floor  is  net  consistent 
with  the  language  of  the  amendment,  in 
my  opinion.  1 

If  the  Members  will  look  at  the  bill 
where  the  amendment  occurs,  it  speaks 
of  approval  by  the  Secretaw  of  applica- 
tions for  housing  assistano;  in  areas  in 
which  there  is  not  an  appr  )ved  housing 
plan,  and  grants  to  the  S  ecretary  the 
authority  to  approve. 

Then  the  amendment  woi  Id  add  a  pro- 
viso which  says: 

Provided  that  the  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment In  which  the  project  U  to  be  located 
has  been  notified  by  the  Seen  tary  of  his  In- 
tent to  approve  the  project  ind  has  failed 
to  object  within  sixty  days  of  such  notifica- 
tion. 

That  has  been  changed  tc  "30  days,"  as 
I  imderstand.  In  any  case,  the  language 
would  appear  to  say  that  '  he  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  such  application  if  ob- 
jection is  heard  by  the  locAl  community 
within  a  certain  number  oj  days. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  phairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  period  is  60 
days,  so  that  we  are  talkibg  about  the 
same  tiling. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigai.  Sixty  days 
is  it  now? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  sayi ;  "60  days"  in 
the  amendment  I  have  off(  red.  I  do  not 
know  what  amendment  at '  ?hich  you  are 
looking. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michlg  in.  All  right, 
but  the  gentleman,  by  his  ]  Einguage,  as  I 
understand  it,  does  not  int  end  to  give  a 
community  veto  power  o^^^  the  secre- 
tarial determination:  isn't j that  correct? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  has  already 
been  established  in  our  coloquy.  I  think 
I  did  establish  that  the  purpose  is  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  local  input  and 
that  they  have  at  least  601  days  to  sub- 
mit those  objections.  Again,  this  is  an 
amendment  for  the  protection  of  local 
government.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  I  believe  the  langiiage  is  pretty 
carefully  drawn. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michiga  n.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  the  gentleman  means  is  that 
the  Secretary  shall  give  tl  le  commimity 
60  days  in  which  to  coninent,  is  that 
correct,  or  in  which  to  rafee  objections? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes-  to  submit  ob- 
jections. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michiga  i.  Or  in  which 
to  raise  objections? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michi]  an.  However, 
the  Secretary  is  not  requli  sd  in  any  way 
to  honor  that  objection? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Thai  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michlgsb.  Under  that 
explanation,  I  cannot  oppoBe  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  object  to  Its  drafting. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Viet  tion  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ri>tissEi,OT) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEKDMENT    OFFEKED    BT    MB.    SETCHTm 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairn  an,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  KEfCHUM:  On 
page  64,  after  line  10,  Insert  the  following 
new  section; 

CERTAIN    AMOUNTS   TO   BE   DISK»  AKDED    IN 
DETERMINING    ELIGIBtLn  F 

Sec.  211(a)  That  section  15  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  4n»ended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  nevi 
paragraph: 

"(13)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  social  security  benefit  Increases 
occurring  after  June  1974  shaU  hot  be  con- 
sidered as  Income  or  resources  or  otherwise 
taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  any  Individual  or 
family  for  admission  to  or  occupancy  of  low- 
rent  housing,  or  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  the  rental  which  >ny  individ- 
ual or  family  is  required  to  pay  for  his  or 
its  accommodations  In  such  Mousing.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  [term  "social 
security  benefit  increases  occurring  after 
June  1974'  means  any  part  of  I  a  monthly 
benefit  payable  to  an  Indlvidxial  under  the 
Insurance  program  established  Ixmder  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  vfhlch  results 
from  (and  would  not  be  payable  but  for) 
a  cost-of-living  Increase  In  benefits  under 
such  program  occurring  after  Ju|ie  1974  pur- 
suant to  section  215(1)  of  such  Act,  or  any 
other  Increase  In  benefits  unde>'  such  pro- 
gram, enacted  after  June  1974,  which  con- 
stitutes a  general  benefit  Increase  within  the 
meaning  of  section  215(1)  (3)   of  such  Act." 

Sec.  211(b).  TiUe  V  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sectloij: 

"CERTAIN  BENEFIT  INCREASES  TO  B^  DISREGARDED 
IN  DETERMINING  FEDERAL  HOTTSI^O  SUBSIDIES 

"SEC.  62S.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  social  security  benefit  increases 
occurring  after  June  1974  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  Income  or  resotirces  pr  otherwise 
taken  Into  accoimt  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining— • 

"(1)  the  eligibility  of  any  Ifadlvldual  or 
family  for  mortgage  Insurance  ^r  assistance 
payments  under  section  235,  or  the  amount 
of  any  such  payments; 

"(2)  the  eligibility  of  any  Individual  or 
family  for  admission  to  or  occupancy  of 
housing  with  respect  to  whl(ii  assistance 
payments  are  being  made  undes  section  236, 
or  the  amount  of  the  rental  t«  be  charged 
such  individual  or  family  for  nls  or  Its  ac- 
commodations In  such  housing^ 

"(3)  whether  or  not  any  Individual  or  fam- 
ily Is  a  'qualified  tenant'  tat  puipoeea  of  rent 
supplement  payments  under  sOctlon  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  or  the  amount  of  such  payments;  or 

"(4)  the  eUglblUty  of  any  lidlvldual  or 
family  for  housing  assistance^  under  any 
other  Federal  law  or  program  |rhlch  condi- 
tions such  eligibUity  to  any  extent  upon  In- 
come or  resources,  or  the  amount  or  extent 
of  such  assistance. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  th*  term  'social 
security  benefit  Increases  oceau-rlng  after 
June  1974'  means  any  part  of  a  monthly 
benefit  payable  to  an  Indlvidukl  under  the 
Insiuance  program  established  inder  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  results  from 
(and  would  not  be  payable  bul  for)  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  benefits  un  ler  such  pro 


gram  occurring  after  June  1974 


section  215(1)  of  such  Act,  or  I  ny  other  In 


crease  In  benefits  under  such 


srogram, 


acted  after  June  1974,  which    »n»tltutes  a 


pursuant  to 


en- 
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general  benefit  Increase  within  the  meaning  50,000  units  of  section  235  mortgage  as-  income   for   rent   In   public   housing   or 

of  section  215(1)  (3)  of  such  Act."  sistance  housing  are  approved  for  senior  federally   subsidized  mortgages,  or  for 

Sec.  211(c) .  The  amendments  made  by  thu  citizens,  and  20,000  units  of  section  236  eligibility  in  these  programs.  Its  adoption 

Section  ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  deter-  housing  are  so  designated.  The  total  units  will  keep  us  from  hypocritically  making 

minations  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  ^j  federally  subsidized  housing  of  one  money  on  increases  meant  to  help  the 

enactment  of  this  Act.  f^^^^  ^j.  another,  occupied  by  senior  citi-  elderly.  I  am  sure  none  of  us  voted  for 

Mr  KETCHUM  (during  the  reading) .  zens  is  over  550,000.  I  include  a  break-  social  security  increases  only  to  have 

Mr  Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  consent  down  of  these  programs  in  the  Congres-  them  gobbled  up  by  HUD  We  can  put  a 

that  the  amendment  be  considered  as  signal  Record  for  my  colleagues  to  con-  stop  to  it  by  yotmg  for  this  amendment, 

read  and  printed  in  the  Record.  sider.  for  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  The  material  referred  to  is  as  f oUows . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  to  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  Pubuc  Housing  Untts  Oocwnro  by  Senior 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Call-  I  think  that  it  should  be  obvious  that  Cttizens 

fomia?  a  great  many  older  Americans  depend  i.  statistics 

There  was  no  objection.  upon  public  housing  for  a  roof  over  their  a.  Senior  citizens  occupy  3794  of  all  pubUc 

TUTf  K-B-rrwTTM  VTr  Phairman  I  rise  heads.  These  same  citizens  also  depend  housing  units.                             ^    ,      ^  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  *^-  5^^*^™*"^  ^^^  upon  their  social  security  payments  for  B.  Approved  unite  specifically  designed  for 

l°S  toe  Soustog  and  ^an  l5?ve?op-'  ^  lion's  share  of  their  income.  the  eideriy: 

^»  *VlVf    ^ft  f  *V.^et^»!?Hl»St  Last  year  this  Congress  realized  that    Public  Housing —  348.730 

ment  Act.  I  believe  that  this  amendment  ..  t";,, il^i  ramnant  inflation  takes  a     Section  202  suspended  in  1969 46, 494 

will  correct  a  serious  flaw  in  the  current  {^^Jgf^^u*  iHSTeldVr^  X                   Section  236  (fiscal  year -72) 21.832 

housing  laws  that  causes  great  hardships  ^"^.^^le  ^"  °"  °^^i^^^^^^                              Section  202-236  conversions 27. 488 

for  our  senior  cit^s.  ?igJt'lf  grlS'an^f'SrS.t'tocS  ^^^^r'''''^'^'''''--    ^Z 

In  nearly  aU  HUD  subsidized  housing  ^.^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^  payments.  This  was  for  S^jJ 236  upprox:)':::::::::::...    60,000 

programs  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  piwd  ^^  express  purpose  of  helping  to  offset                                                           

Is  calculated  as  a  fraction  of  income.  Trie  the  unprecedented  rise  in  food  and  other               Total  661,467 

minimum  rent  is  strictly  fixed  by  statute.  ^^5^5  t^^^  occuiTcd  in  the  last  year.  Be-  n.  DEscanrnoN  of  programs 

Under  section  236.  for  example   eligible  ^.^^g^    ^j    ^^e    archaic    laws   governing  ^  ^ec  202-Direct  3%  loan  over  a  50-year 

families  pay  either  25  percent  of  income  housing,    this    additional    income    has  period  for  non-profit  ^wnaors  to  construct 

for  rent  or  a  basic  rent  based  on  the  costs  caused   rents   in  public   housing  to   be  units  for  moderate  income  elderly  and  handi- 

of  operating  the  project.  The  legislation  raised,  thus  actually  adding  to  the  senior  capped  persons.  Suspended  in  i»69. 

which  controls  low- rent  public  housing  citizens'  cost  of  living.  B-  see  235 — ^pha  insured  mortgage  and 

programs,  the  Brooke  amendment  to  the  j  j^yg  jjg^g  ^  letter,  which  I  will  in-  subsidy  program  for  home  ownership. 

Housing  Act  of  1937.  limits  rent  to  25  ciu^e.  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  C-  see  236-Loan  subsidy  made  to  mort- 

percent  of  income,  and  rigidly  defines  Houstag    and   Urban   Development,    in  f!f^  °' '[^Sll'^fnTr^^^Ii^i^mvide^d 

"income"  as  the  total  Income  a  f amHy  ^hl^e  states  that  for  every  $4  of  addi-  Tc<^;^^ti^IenmZ       ' 

receives,   't^^^^fi^, »'   *|^  .f°"^^  °'  tional  income,   rent  goes  up  $1    This  ^  ^^  221(d)  (3)-Direct  loans  at  below 

course,  such  a  definition  Includ^  social  translates  into  a  25  percent  raise  In  rent  ^^ket  interest  rates,  suspended  in  i969. 

security  benefits  as  a  component  of  in-  for  an  11  percent  raise  in  social  security  ^  g,^  231-Mortgage  insurance. 

come,  as  well  ^^,  «^.  f*;ft  of/rp^«    °^  benefits.  This  is  an  outlandish  thing  to  j.  ^^^^^^  Housin?-Through  assistance  to 

creases  In  benefits  which  may  be  voted  ^o  to  our  senior  citizens.  It  amounts  to  ^^^^^  housing  authorities 

periodically  by  the  Congress.  government  giving  with  one  hand  and  ^    ^^^  supplements-Paid   by   federal 

At  the  present  time  6.2  million  persons  taking  away  with  another.  It  must  be  government  to  landlord  and  represents  the 

over  the  age  of  60  live  alone.  Senior  citi-  stopped.  difference  between  rent  charged  and  25-/^  of 

zens  occupy  fully  37  percent  of  all  public  We  can  do  so  by  adopting  my  amend-  the  tenant's  income.  Used  for  units  in  236 

housing  imits.  Over  348.000  imits  of  low  ment  to  this  bill.  It  simply  states  that  projecte. 

rent  public  housing  are  specifically  de-  future  cost  of  living  increases  in  social  h.  see.  115— Housing  Behabuiution  grants 

signed  for  the  use  of  the  elderly.  Over  security  will  not  be  used  in  detennining  and  loans. 

HUD  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY,  DECEMBER  1972 


Program 


Housing  units 

under  subsidy 

payment,  all 

categories 

(elderly  and 

family) 


Occupied 

housing  units 

elderly  (head  of 

iamily  or 

spouse  age  62 

or  over) 


Elderly  family  residents  (most  recent  data) 


Mean  rent  (montiily) 


Mean  income  (annual)        Occupancy  (by  race,  percent) 


Estimated  Federal  sulisidy 
outlay  in  millions 


Single 


Family  > 


Single 


Family  > 


236           134,000  »25,460              J83.18 

low  rent  puWic  housing™ 1,015,000  2355,250              36.02 

Rent  supps.  221(dX3) 104.000  '32,240               48.16 

Total 1,253,000  412,950 


$105.33 
49.40 
SS.91 


12,857 
1,676 
1,727 


$4,465 
2,710 
2,708 


White 


74 
42 
50 


Black 


Fiscal  year 
1973 


Fiscal  year 
1974 


20 

46 
42 


$19.95 
388.50 

36.27 


444.82 


$35.72 

437.50 

48.67 

521.89 


1  2  or  more. 

>  Based  upon  sampling  which  indicates  that  19  percent  of  236  units,  35  percent  of  LRPH  units, 
and  31  percent  of  rent  supplement  units  are  occupied  by  elderly. 

Note:  For  comparison— Sec.  202:— 335  projects  provide  45,494  units,  occupied  by  elderly, 
displaced,  and  handicapped,  income  limits  (at  time  of  occupancy)  now  same  n  23b.  Racial  mix: 
93.5  percent  white,  4.2  percent  Mack.  In  assessing  HUD  performance  in  support  of  housing  for  the 


elderly,  the  data  reveals  thitt  30  percent  of  the  subsidized  iNUsing  units  (412,950  out  of  1.253,000) 
now  under  payment  (management)  are  occupied  by  eideriy  persons  with  head  ol  family  or  spouse 
age  62  or  over.  Using  sample  data  verifying  the  average  elderly  family  size  at  1.64  persons,  it  can 
be  estimated  that  650,000  eldeily  persons  are  now  being  served.  Annual  Federal  outlays  for  hous- 
ing for  the  eldefly  have  increased  250  percent  since  1968.  from  $187.S0a.M)0  in  1968  to  $444,820,000 
estimated  for  1973.  An  additional  increase  of  $77,070,000  is  anticipated  for  1974. 


Department  of  Housing 
AND  Urban  Development, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  WuxiAM  EIetchum, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ketchum:  Secretary  Lynn  has 
asked  me  to  respond  further  to  your  Febru- 
ary 19  letter,  concerning  rent  increases  as 
a  function  of  Increases  In  Social  Security 
benefits. 

In  most  HUD  subsidized  programs,  the 
amount  of  rent  paid  by  assisted  tenants  is 
expressed  as  a  fraction  of  Income,  subject  to 
statut<^  minimum  and  market  rate  maxi- 


mum levels.  Under  Section  236,  for  example, 
eligible  famUles  pay  either  25%  of  Income 
for  rent  or  a  basic  rent  (a  minimum  rent 
based  on  the  costs  of  operating  the  project 
with  payments  to  principal  and  Interest  in  a 
hypothetical  17o  mortgage),  whichever  Is 
greater. 

Incomes  are  recertified  annually  In  most 
cases  to  assure  that  as  incomes  rise — or  fall — 
the  rental  payment  can  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  changes  while  holding  the  rent  as  close 
as  possible  to  25%  of  Income.  In  calculating 
rent  as  a  function  of  Income,  all  Income  must 
be  considered  regardless  of  source.  There- 
fore,  cost-of-living   Increases — whether   at- 


tributable to  salary  Increases  based  on  lon- 
gevity. Increases  In  Social  Security  benefits, 
or  reuogotlated  wage  pacts — are  Included  In 
the  formula  under  which  rent  (a  cost  of  liv- 
ing) is  determined. 

Under  the  Low  Rent  Public  Housing  pro- 
gram, a  federally  subsidized  program  admin- 
istered almost  totally  by  local  housing  au- 
thorities, some  projects  may  Include  In  their 
lease  provisions  for  "Interim  reexamina- 
tions," recertifications  of  Income  on  other 
than  an  annual  rotation,  in  order  to  relate 
rents  even  more  closely  to  short-term  varia- 
tions In  Income,  Under  the  so-called  Brooke 
Amendments  to  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
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the  legislation  controlling  operation  of  the 
low-rent  pubUc  housing  program,  rents  are 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  25%  of  Income,  and 
"income  for  rent"  Is  very  rigidly  defined  in 
the  statute. 

To  summarize,  then.  It  Is  very  probable 
that  Increases  In  Income — Including  Increas- 
es m  Social  Security  benefits  voted  by  the 
Congress — will  result  In  increases  In  rent  to 
tenants  in  HUD  subsidized  apartments.  These 
rent  increases  may  take  effect  almost  Im- 
mediately when  some  local  housing  authori- 
ties require  Interim  recertlflcations  In  their 
leases,  but  the  more  usual  case  is  that  the 
adjustment  will  occur  on  the  anniversary 
date  of  the  initial  lease,  when  all  Income  is 
reexamined  for  changes  (up  or  down)  during 
the  past  year.  In  no  event,  though,  would 
such  a  rent  Increase  cancel  out  an  increase 
In  Income;  rent  adjustments  as  a  function 
of  Income  chianges  would  never  exceed  the 
rate  of  a  one -dollar  Increase  in  rent  for  every 
four  dollars  of  incremental  Income. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  this  matter.  I  hope  that  this  Information 
will  be  helpful  to  you  in  responding  to  con- 
stituents' Inquiries. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Odlb,  Jr., 
{For  H.  R.  Crawford.  Assistant  Secretary). 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleague  from  California  in  spon- 
soring this  amendment. 

It  would  prevent  future  increases  in 
social  security  payments  from  trigger- 
ing rent  increases  in  public  housing  proj- 
ects. 

It  would  correct  a  serious  flaw  in  the 
current  housing  law  that  causes  great 
hardship  for  senior  citizens.  In  nearly  all 
subsidized  public  housing  programs,  the 
amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  is  calculated  as 
a  fraction  of  income.  Under  existing  law, 
social  security  benefits  are  coimted  as  in- 
come. As  a  result,  the  11 -percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  caused  many 
older  Americans  to  pay  more  rent. 

This  amendment  to  the  Housing  bill 
would  prevent  future  social  security  in- 
creases from  being  counted  as  income  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  rent  pay- 
ments. 

Basically,  this  amendment  would  stop 
the  Government  from  giving  more  money 
to  senior  citizens  in  the  form  of  higher 
benefits  and  then  taking  their  precious 
dollars  away  in  the  form  of  higher  rents. 

I  have  become  very  concerned  about 
the  way  we  seem  to  penalize  the  elderly. 
Whether  it  is  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  approve  adequate  passthrough  provi- 
sions to  social  security  increases  or  the 
unfair  earnings  test  on  social  security 
that  we  demand  of  older  Americans,  all 
have  the  effect  of  giving  with  one  hand 
and  taking  away  with  the  other. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  made 
the  improvement  of  conditions  for  the 
elderly  one  of  my  highest  priorities.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  remove  the 
$2,400  earnings  limitation  on  salary  for 
social  security  recipients  and  a  bill  to 
exempt  from  FICA  withholding  taxes  in- 
come earned  by  social  security  recipients. 
It  Is  the  retired  people  living  on  a  fixed 
income  who  are  most  seriously  hurt  by 


inflation,  and  we  in  Congretes  must  see 
to  it  that  they  have  a  chai  ce  to  live  a 
decent  life  in  this  age  of  eve  r-increasing 
costs. 

The  amendment  that  is  cirrently  be- 
fore the  House  gives  us  a  ch  uice  to  help 
those  elderly  who  are  at  ths  lower  end 
of  the  economic  scale — the  o  Ider  citizens 
who  need  help  the  most.  More  than  35 
percent  of  all  individuals  living  in  public 
housing  are  senior  citizens^  Each  time 
they  receive  an  increase  in  serial  security 
benefits,  they  find  to  their  dismay  that 
the  money  causes  their  renits  to  be  in- 
creased— rather  than  provide  them  with 
the  help  they  need  in  keeping  up  with  the 
high  cost  of  food,  clothes  a;  id  other  ne- 
cessities. 

I  was  astounded  to  real  the  letter 
which  the  gentleman  from  C  ilif ornia  has 
inserted  into  the  Record  f:om  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housin ;  and  Urban 
Development.  The  letter  i  howed  that 
the  11 -percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  caused  a  25-per  sent  increase 
for  older  people  living  in  pu  blic  housing. 
This  is  simply  inexcusable. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  the  ho  jsing  bill  we 
are  discussing  here  today,  and  I  feel 
that  the  chairman  and  rani  ing  minority 
member  of  the  Housing  a  ubcommittee 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  piaise  for  the 
spirit  of  compromise  they  hs  ve  exhibited. 
The  biU  should  go  a  long  wi  ly  in  helping 
to  improve  our  Nation's  hnusing  situa- 
tion. I  am  convinced,  howe'  'er,  that  this 
amendment  will  make  the  housing  bill 
an  even  better  piece  of  leg  slation — one 
that  will  provide  meaninglul  assistance 
to  the  older  Americans  wl  o  have  been 
hurt  so  cruelly  by  the  higt  inflation  we 
are  currently  experiencing. 

For  these  reasons,  I  seek  your  support 
for  this  amendment  to  r<  move  futiure 
social  security  increases  f r  )m  the  gross 
income  provision  of  this  bill,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  approve  thia  amendment. 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  C  lairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield   o  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  have  l>een  very  in- 
terested, as  the  gentlema  i  realizes,  in 
rural  housing.  I  am  not  a  are,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  cover  rural  housing.  Would  it? 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  No,  it  v^ould  not. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  n)t  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  I  would  merel  /  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendmei|t,  that  there 
are  many  other  increases  inl  benefits,  such 
as  railroad  retirement  jbeneflts  and 
others,  that  this  amendment  would  dis- 
criminate against  in  permitting  increases 
in  social  security  benefits  to  be  exempted 
from  the  gross  income  upon  which  the 
rental  floor  is  placed  but  riot  others. 

I  remind  the  gentleman  that  insofar  as 
conventional  public  housin  s  is  concerned 
the  minimum  rent  provison  in  the  bill 
is  10  percent,  which  is  a  v  ;ry  significant 
compromise,  I  think,  towa  rd  that  which 
many  have  advocated.  Th(  i  floor  for  sec- 
tion 23(h)  units  has  now  been  lowered 
by  the  amendment  that  was  adopted 
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offered  by 


earlier  today,  the  amendment 

the   gentleman   from   New  "Sbrk    (Mr. 

KocH)  down  to  15  percent  in  etceptional 

cases. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  tr  jat  every- 
one equally  and  fairly.  To  e>empt  one 
particular  area  of  ability  to  pay  from 
a  determination  as  to  what  the  minimum 
rent  should  be  is  imfair  and  discrimina- 
tory. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  understood 
that  at  the  present  time  some  one-third 
of  the  people  who  live  in  pubBc  housing 
are  elderly,  many  of  whom  are  indeed 
on  social  security.  If  this  ammidment  is 
adopted — and  I  trust  it  will  not  be — it 
would  mean  that  these  inhabitants  of 
public  housing  and  future  residents  of 
public  housing  who  are  on  serial  secu- 
rity would  be  able  to  exclude  ^rom  their 
income  any  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  after  June  of  1974  for  purposes 
of  public  housing  eligibility  and  the 
amount  of  rent  that  they  pay.  What  this 
means  is  that  there  would  bu  a  partial 
rent  freeze  for  this  particular  segment 
of  social  security  recipients  who  happen 
to  live  in  public  housing.  j 

This  amendment  is  offered  fit  the  very 
time  when  operating  subsidies  have  risen 
in  public  housing  to  the  figure  of  $400 
million  a  year.  We  are  saytig,  despite 
that  fact  and  despite  the  eff  )rt  to  keep 
the  total  subsidy  for  pubic  housing 
within  some  kind  of  managea  >le  propor- 
tions, we  are  going  to  set  u])  a  system 
whereby  some  recipients  of  social  secu- 
rity, those  who  happen  to  b  5  in  public 
housing,  are  given  a  superijr  position 
over  other  recipients  of  social  security 
who  do  not  happen  to  be  in  pubUc 
housing. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Charman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Not  yet.  Let  n  le  complete 
my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendi  lent  is  pat- 
ently discriminatory,  and  tie  amend- 
ment is  patently  inequitable  because  it 
does  favor  some  social  security  recipi- 
ents as  against  others,  and  that  is  the 
least  of  the  objections  that  1 1:  ave  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairmi.n,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairmun,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  thd  gentleman 
this  question:  Do  we  not  iicrease  the 
social  security  payments  to  i  leet  the  in- 
creased costs  of  living? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  conect;  that  is 
one  of  the  elements  in  the  cost-of-living 
increases.  Why  in  heaven  sh(»uld  not  the 
recipient  pay  a  modest  ariount  more 
when  the  benefits  are  increased? 

Mr.  HANNA.  We  cannot  p<)ssibly  go  in 
two  directions  in  this  countty.  If  we  go 
in  one  direction  to  increase  these  bene- 
fits to  pay  the  increased  cogts  in  living, 
we  cannot  say  at  the  samfe  time  that 
they  do  not  have  to  meet  tlie  increased 
costs  in  rent. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  might  further  point 
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out  that  there  Is  a  minimum  rent  charge 
as  well  as  a  maximum  rent  charge,  so 
that  the  parameters  are  established. 
There  Is  no  need  for  this  amendment.  I 
would  urge  this  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
(Thalrman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvanla. 

Mr.  M<X)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Is 
the  gentleman  familiar  with  the  supple- 
mental views  of  Congressmen  Widnall, 
JoHifsoN  of  Pennsylvania,  smd  others 
which  reveal  that  in  the  subcommittee 
they  were  concerned  with  the  elderly, 
and  vrtiere  they  said  In  those  supple- 
mental views: 

We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  and  high- 
light many  special  considerations  for  the  el- 
derly and  the  handicapped  which  are  ex- 
tended throughout  the  bUl,  but  not  em- 
phasized In  the  report. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Ketchum)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

KECOKDED  VOTE 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  285,  noes  114, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  309] 

AYES— 285 

Abdnor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Asbbrook 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berg]  and 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhni,  N.C. 
Broyblll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Butler 
Bjrron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Cbappell 
Cblsbolm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 


Clay 

Goodling 

Cleveland 

Grasso 

Cochran 

Gray 

Cohen 

Green.  Oreg. 

CoUins,  ni. 

Green,  Pa. 

Conlan 

Gross 

Conte 

Grover 

Conyers 

Gubser 

Corman 

Gude 

Cotter 

Gunter 

Coughlin 

Guyer 

Crane 

Hamilton 

Cronln 

Hammer- 

Culver 

schmldt 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hanley 

Daniel,  Robert 

Hanrab&n 

W.,  Jr. 

Harrington 

Davis,  S.C. 

Harsha 

de  la  Oarza 

Htbert 

Delaney 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

DeUums 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Denholm 

Heinz 

Dennis 

Helstoski 

Derwlnski 

Hillls 

Devlne 

Hlnshaw 

Dickinson 

Hogan 

Dlggs 

Holt 

Donohue 

Holt7!man 

Drinan 

Horton 

Dulskl 

Huber 

Duncan 

Hudnut 

duPont 

Hungate 

Eckhardt 

Hunt 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Johnson,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Plndley 

Jones,  Okla. 

Fish 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Flood 

Jordan 

Flowers 

Karth 

FoTsytbe 

Kastenmeler 

Fraser 

Kazen 

Frey 

Kemp 

Proehlich 

Ketchum 

Fulton 

King 

Fuqua 

Koch 

Gaydos 

Kuykendall 

Oilman 

Lagomarslno 

Ooldwater 

Latts 

Gonzalez 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Pike 

BUrk 

Lent 

PodeU 

Steele 

Lujan 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Steelman 

Luken 

Preyer 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

McClory 

Price,  m. 

Stokes 

Mcaoekey 

Price,  Tex. 

Stubblefield 

McOoUister 

Prltchard 

Studds 

McCormack 

Rallsback 

Symington 

McDade 

RandaU 

Talcott 

McEwen 

Bangd 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Mr.Kinney 

Rarlck 

Thone 

Madigan 

Rees 

Thornton 

Marazlti 

Regula 

Tlernan 

Martin,  N.C. 

Beld 

ToweU,  Nev. 

BAathis,  Qa. 

BeuM 

Trailer 

Meeds 

Binaldo 

Treen 

Melcher 

Robinson,  Va. 

Van  Deerlln 

Metcalfe 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Vanik 

Mezvlnsky 

Rodlno 

Veysey 

Michel 

Roe 

Vlgorlto 

Miller 

Rogers 

Waldle 

Mlnisb 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Walsh 

Mink 

BoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Wampler 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Whalen 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Whltehurst 

Mlzell 

Roush 

Williams 

Moakley 

Rousselot 

WUson,  Bob 

Moor  head, 

Roy 

Wilson, 

Calif. 

Roybal 

Charles  H.. 

Morgan 

Runnels 

calif. 

MOBher 

Ryan 

Wilson, 

Moss 

St  Germain 

Charles,  Tex. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Sandman 

Winn 

Murtha 

Sarasln 

Wolff 

Myers 

Sarbanes 

Wright 

Nedzl 

Satterfleld 

Wydler 

Nelsen 

Scherle 

Yates 

Nichols 

Schroeder 

Yatron 

Nix 

Sebellus 

Young,  Alaska 

Obey 

Selberllng 

Young,  Pla. 

O'Brien 

Shoup 

Young.  Ga. 

Owens 

Rh  river 

Young,  HI. 

Parrls 

Shuster 

Young.  S.C. 

Passman 

Skublts 

Young,  Tex. 

Patten 

Snyder 

Zablockl 

Pepper 

Spence 

Zlon 

Pettis 

Staggers 

Zwach 

Peyser 

Stanton, 

Pickle 

James  v. 
NOBS— 114 

Adams 

FreUnghuysen 

Natcber 

Anderson,  VLl. 

Frenzel 

O'Hara 

Annunzlo 

Gettys 

ONeUl 

Archer 

Gialmo 

Patman 

Arends 

Gibbons 

Perkins 

Armstrong 

Glnn 

Poage 

Ashley 

Griffiths 

Qule 

Barrett 

Haley 

Roberts 

Blackburn 

Hanna 

Rostenkowskl 

Boggs 

Hansen,  Idaho   Ruth 

Boiling 

Hansen,  Wasb 

.   Schneebell 

Bowen 

Hays 

Shipley 

Brooks 

Henderson 

Slkes 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hlnks 

Slsk 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hutchinson 

Slack 

Burleson,  Tex 

.    Jarmam 

Smith,  Iowa 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Carter 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stanton. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Kluczynskl 

J.WlUlam 

Cederberg 

Landrum 

Steed 

Chamberlain 

Litton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Collier 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Long,  Md. 

Stratton 

Conable 

Lott 

Sullivan 

Danlelson 

McPall 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Dellenback 

McKay 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dent 

Madden 

UdaU 

DingeU 

Mabon 

miman 

Downing 

Mallary 

Vander  Veen 

Edwards,  Ala 

Mann 

Waggonner 

Erlenbom 

Martin.  Nebr. 

ware 

Esbleman 

Mayne 

White 

Evans,  Colo. 

MazzoU 

Whitten 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mllford 

Widnall 

Fisher 

Minshall,  Ohio  Wiggins 

Flynt 

Molloban 

Wyatt 

Foley 

Montgomery 

Wylie 

Ford 

Moorhead,  Pa 

. 

Fountain 

Murphy,  m. 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Biatnlk 

H<^field 

Rhodes 

Brasco 

Hosmer 

Rlegle 

Burgener 

Howard 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Ichord 

Rose 

Daniels, 

Kyros 

Ruppe 

DomlnlckV.    Land  grebe 

Stuckey 

Davis,  Ga. 

McSpadden 

Symms 

Davis,  Wis. 

Macdonald 

Teague 

Dorn 

Mathlas,  Calif.  Thompson,  N.J 

Esch 

Matsunaga 

Vander  Jagt 

Hastings 

MUls 

Wyman 

Hawkins 

QuUlen 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


AKENDMEirT  OITBIES  BT  MS.  TOtTNG  OT  AI.AWK* 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Young  of  Alas- 
ka: Page  63.  line  10,  strike  out  "not  more 
than". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  15361,  "The  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1974."  In  sec- 
tion 208.  page  63,  line  10,  strike  out  "not 
more  than". 

There  is  no  question  that  Indians  need 
thousands  of  units  of  new  housing,  and 
that  their  ability  to  pay  Is  limited,  thus 
forcing  them  to  rely  on  public  housing 
programs. 

According  to  the  1970  census,  there 
are  180,000  Indian  househtrfds,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  in  rural  areas.  Nearly 
one-third  of  all  Indian  households  have 
incomes  of  $3,000  a  year.  TTie  BIA  esti- 
mates that  one-third  of  the  existing 
housing  can  be  \ipgraded  by  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  remainder  will  require  new  con- 
struction. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alaska,  It  Is  esti- 
mated at  the  BIA  offices  that  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  units  should  be  re- 
placed. 

The  majority  of  Alaska's  natives  live 
In  nonmetropolitan  areas  and  many  live 
at  a  subsistence  level,  thus  requiring  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  Government  sub- 

Under  the  current  bill,  the  subsidy 
from  HUD  for  a  project  under  section 
208  would  amount  to  not  more  than  the 
difference  between  the  sum  of  the  total 
debt  service  plus  approved  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  and  the  rental  pay- 
ments that  the  tenants  are  reqtdred  to 
make. 

Under  section  2(1)  these  low-Income 
tenants  may  not  pay  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  their  income  for  rent.  As  it  stands 
now.  Inclusion  of  the  phrase  "not  more 
than"  means  that  it  Is  up  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  whether  to  pay  5  per- 
cent or  10  percent  or  any  amount  of  the 
difference. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
aware,  operating  and  maintenance  costs 
are  exorbitant  in  Alaska. 

It  is  necessary  to  assure  that  these 
people  who  are  living  on  low  incomes  are 
guaranteed  that  their  housing  payments 
will  be  met  and  that  they  will  not  lose 
thdr  houses  because  of  inability  to  pay. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chaiman,  we  have 
looked  at  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Yottng)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AUENSMENT   C»7ESED   BT    MR.   rAWTROT 

Mr.    PAUNTROY.    Mr.    Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Faiwteot: 
On  page  62,  strike  lines  3  tbrcmgh  12  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
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Sec.  207(a)  (1)  Section  235  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (n) : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  no  mortgage  shall  b«  insured 
under  this  section  luUess  the  property  In- 
volved Is  located  In  an  area  referred  to  In 
Section  220(d)(1)  or  In  an  area  designated 
as  an  urban  renewal  area  in  an  approved 
housing  assistance  plan  submitted  by  a  unit 
of  general  local  government  or  combinations 
of  such  units  assisted  pursuant  to  sections 
106  and  107  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974. 

(2)  Section  235 (m)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1977." 

(3)  Section  23S  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (p) : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  no  mortgage  shall  be  insured 
under  this  section  unless  the  property  In- 
volved Is  located  In  an  area  referred  to  In 
Section  220(d)(1)  or  In  an  area  designated 
as  an  urban  renewal  area  In  an  approved 
housing  assistance  plan  submitted  by  a  unit 
of  general  local  government  on  combinations 
Of  such  units  assisted  pursuant  to  sections 
106  and  107  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974. 

(4)  Section  236(n)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1977." 

(b)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  235 
(h)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "1970,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "by  $200,000,000 
on  July  1,  1971,  by  "«115,000.000  on  July  1, 
1973,  and  by  "$120,000,000  on  July  1,  1976, 
»120.000,000  on  July  1,  1976,  and  $120,000,000 
on  July  1,  1977." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  236(1) 
(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
aU  that  follows  "1970,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "by  $200,000,000  on 
July  1,  1971,  by  $225,000,000  on  July  1,  1972, 
by  $180,000,000  on  July  1,  1974.  and  by  $200,- 
000,000  on  JiUy  1,  1975,  $200,000,000  on  July 
1,  1976,  and  $200,000,000  on  July  1,  1977." 

Mr.  FAUNTROY  f  during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to  extend 
proven  housing  programs  that  have  been 
over  95  percent  effective  in  providing 
new  and  rehabilitated  housing  for  mil- 
lions of  low-  and  moderate-income 
Americans.  I  speak  of  the  section  235 
low-  and  moderate-income  homeowner- 
ship  program  which  produced  more  than 
200,000  housing  units  per  year  in  its 
peak  year  of  1972  for  American  families 
dm'ing  its  5  years  of  operation.  It  main- 
tained a  fantastic  96.5  percent  success 
rate.  The  section  236  program  which  also 
constructed  more  than  200,000  housing 
units  per  year  in  its  peak  and  during  its 
5  years  maintained  an  even  more  fan- 
tastic 99.5  percent  success  rate.  Except 
for  Presidential  moratoriums,  this  rate 
would  be  higher  today. 

Obviously,  programs  like  this  which 
would  address  our  most  serious  range  of 
housing  needs  should  be  continued  as  a 
compliment  to  the  new  and  improven 
section  23(h)  rather  than  replaced  by  It. 
My  amendment  continues  section  235 
and  236  through  fiscal  year  1977  and 
limits  them  to  urban  renewal  and  com- 
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munity  development  areas,  thereby  as- 
suring that  these  assisted'  properties 
will  be  located  in  environments  where 
a  variety  of  public  improvement  actions 
will  enhance  their  chances  of  success  and 
where  a  variety  of  community  controls 
will  be  available  to  thwart  the  few  well 
publicized  abuses  of  the  progmm. 

Our  235  and  236  programs  have  been 
very  successful.  The  families  aided  by 
235  are  coming  off  subsidy  us  their  in- 
comes increase.  They  have  lleen  given  a 
lift  upward;  they  have  been  helped;  and, 
in  many  cases  this  was  all  tke  help  they 
needed.  H.R.  15361  provldef  no  assist- 
ance for  home  ownership  ati  a  period  in 
our  economic  history  when  families  with 
annual  incomes  as  high  as  $15,000  are 
struggling  to  survive  the  files  of  infla- 
tion. For  lower  income  families,  the 
struggle  borders  on  the  impossible  and 
the  hopes  which  our  societir  offers  are 
beyond  any  kind  of  reach. 

While  much  is  often  made  of  the  fore- 
closure rates  of  section  235  housing,  it 
is  only  3.5  percent  or  in  otl  er  terms.  It 
is  96.5  percent  successful,  a  i  I  have  in- 
dicated. If  other  govemmentel  programs 
were  as  successful  as  this,  W9  would  have 
few  problems  indeed.  With  groposed  ad- 
ministrative improvements  Which  HUD 
is  implementing,  even  this  rate  should 
decrease. 

Under  235,  we  know  that  ive  can  gen- 
erate new  homes  in  large  va  lumes  to  aid 
those  who  qualify.  It  is  foolish  to  replace 
it  with  an  as  yet  improven  bublic  hous- 
ing program  as  is  the  revisad  section  23 
public  housing  program  which  provides 
no  additional  single  family  lomes  to  the 
diminishing  housing  stock. 

Our  236  programs  have  irovided  fine 
rental  housing.  It  is  operating,  as  I  have 
indicated,  with  the  fantastic  success  rate 
of  99.5  percent  success  or  a  foreclosure 
rate  of  only  one-half  of  1  percent  which 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  basic  203(b)  FHA 
program.  Families  without  t|ie  downpay- 
ment  or  sufficient  income  td  purchase  a 
home  can  Uve  in  good  deceni  236  accom- 
modations until  they  are  able  to  afford  or 
to  want  to  take  on  the  ownership  of  a 
part  of  this  great  Nation.  It  is  the  only 
viable  program  for  the  elderly  who  with 
their  low  incomes  have  noj  other  place 
to  live  and  who  have  no  desire  to  own 
a  home.  It  has  aided  them  in>measurably. 
The  machinery  is  in  placi  for  the  236 
programs.  It  is  understood  iy  the  devel- 
opers, the  lenders,  and  the  Ibureaucrats. 
Many  units  have  been  produced  through 
this  program,  and  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued at  least  imtil  1977.  By  then,  we 
will  know  whether  the  23 (  i)  programs 
work  or  whether  we  must  <  o  something 
else. 

Let  me  again  note  tha ;  while  this 
amendment  requires  that  235  and  236 
programs  be  undertaken  in  basically 
220(d)  (1)  areas,  if  a  commuhity  elects  to 
seek  community  development  funds  pur- 
suant to  sections  106  and  107  of  the  bill, 
they  could  also  get  funds  here.  The  re- 
sult is  that  235  and  236  housing  can  be 
constructed  in  a  nontraditional  renewal 
area.  Tliis  makes  it  possible^i  to  achieve  a 
broader  spread  than  woula  be  possible 
under  a  strict  220(d)  (1)  program,  but  it 
does  not  permit  unrestrained  and  un- 
monitored  development. 
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Where  you  have  a  concentrited  out- 
look by  the  locality  in  which  tlis  tjTpe  of 
development  is  placed,  will  haye  an  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  success.  It  simply 
stands  to  reason  that  where  tlie  locality 
has  a  plem,  they  will  assure '  that  the 
dwellers,  and  the  plan  will  takt  place  in 
a  successful  manner. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  facta  Housing 
starts  are  down  11  percent  in  May  from 
April's  upward-revised  figures  vat  1,631,- 
000  units  and  last  May's  2,330^000  units 
or  38  percent.  There  can  be  nb  housing 
recovery  tWs  year  unless  the  Federal 
Government  provides  the  kind  I  of  assist- 
ance that  is  possible  imder  23^  and  236. 
With  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  hous- 
ing stock  at  least  half  a  century  old,  and 
most  of  these  in  our  central  metropoli- 
tan areas,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  too 
much  housing  programs.  The  50-  and  60- 
year-old  housing  is  not  adequate  for  to- 
day's lifestyles.  They  are  not  habitable 
or  adequate  and  we  ought  not  continue  to 
fool  ourselves  with  the  figures  which  we 
use.  Of  the  70  million  housing  »nits,  only 
30  million  were  constructed  si|ice  World 
War  n.  The  average  age  of  thetee  units  is 
20  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  habitable  housing 
should  be  no  older  than  15  years.  Indeed, 
one  Eastern  country  has  determined  that 
this  ought  to  be  the  standard  and  has 
elected  to  remodel  or  reconst^^uct  every 
house  that  fails  to  meet  the  standards 
which  were  enacted  at  that  tinie. 

I  simply  cannot  imagine  thait  this  Na- 
tion would  permit  another  to  eutdo  it  in 
an  area  as  important  as  this  to  our  peo- 
ple. We  have  more  resources,  more  skills, 
and  more  potential,  than  any  European 
country  to  build  housing  on  a  mass  scale 
in  which  we  can  all  live  comfortably, 
than  is  necessary  to  allow  tbe  squalor 
that  we  have  in  so  many  places. 

We  are  faced  with  the  faft  that  in 
1968,  this  Congress  determineii  that  the 
Nation  needed  600,000  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  units  to  be  added 
to  the  housing  stock  per  yean  We  have 
never  achieved  that  goal.  Thejclosest  we 
have  come  was  with  400,00(1  units  in 
1972.  Under  my  amendment,  there  are 
enough  fimds  to  develop  one-ljalf  of  that 
need.  I  would  expect  the  remainder  to 
be  made  up  by  section  23  and  ihe  private 
unsubsidized  housing  market.] 

I  am  asking  for  a  total  expenditure  of 
approximately  $300,000,000  per  year  in 
both  programs.  This  is  not  too  much 
money  for  300,000  units  each  year. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  We  have  a  lot  of  com- 
plaints about  235  back  home  i  a  our  area 
because  of  the  situation  thai  the  tax- 
payers were  picking  up  the  difference 
in  the  interest  over  and  abovt  1  percent 
and  the  actual  interest  pa  d  on  the 
mortgage.  In  other  words,  tlere  was  a 
subsidy  to  the  homeowner  for  this  inter- 
est that  they  were  not  really  paying  but 
which  the  Crovemment  was  Jjaying  for 
them,  and  yet  while  the  home^owner  was 
not  paying  the  interest,  he  wad  permitted 
to  take  it  off  his  income  tax  Does  your 
amendment  correct  that  deficiency? 

Mr.     FAUNTROY.     My     amendment 
takes  into  accoimt  the  fact  tl:  at  the  ad 
ministration  has  been  takini;  steps  at 
least  to  eliminate  many  of  ijhe  abuses 
There  are  not  that  many. 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  I  am  asking  about  this 
specific  one,  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
mind. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  specific  measures  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  So  under  your  amend- 
ment the  taxpayers  are  still  going  to  pay 
this  interest  for  these  homeowners,  and 
even  though  the  homeowners  did  not  pay 
the  interest,  they  would  still  take  it  off 
their  taxes? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  As  far  as  I  know, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  My  goodness. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  would  like  to  make  an 
observation  about  the  amendment  and 
the  bill  itself  relative  to  235  housing. 

In  my  district  we  have  several  attrac- 
tive communities  that  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  about  46  families,  families  who 
left  because  a  variety  of  reasons,  and 
whose  boarded-up  housing  has  become  a 
grave  problem  to  the  families  remaining 
behind  in  the  neighborhood,  while  it  is 
unfortunate  for  those  who  fled.  The 
tragedy  does  not  stop  with  them.  With 
12  to  15  months  involved  in  foreclosure, 
the  abandoned  houses  deteriorate,  seri- 
ously damaging  the  community,  reducing 
home  values,  and  tending  to  make  others 
wish  to  move  away. 

Meanwhile  the  abandoned  houses 
themselves  become  health  hazards  with 
nothing  done  but  the  barest  of  mainte- 
nance during  the  foreclosure  period.  His 
unhappy  condition  could  be  corrected  if 
deeds  were  not  handed  over  to  purchasers 
until  a  certain  amount  of  equity  haxi  been 
paid  in — let  us  say  15  percent  of  value. 
With  no  equity,  there  is  no  incentive  to 
fight  to  stay.  With  a  15-percent  equity 
pajrment  required  before  delivery  of  the 
deed,  the  numbers  of  abandoned  homes 
would  be  dramatically  reduced. 

This  amendment  and  the  bill  itself 
fail  to  address  themselves  to  this  prob- 
lem, a  wealmess  that  this  bill  can  ill 
afford  to  tolerate. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
start  at  the  end  and  work  backward  on 
this  amendment.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  add  $1  billion  to  the  bill,  approxi- 
mately, on  235  and  236  programs — $1 
billion. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  restricted  use  of 
the  235  and  236  programs  but,  most  im- 
portantly, the  subcommittee  and  the  fuU 
committee,  and  even,  I  believe,  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  Senate  side,  have  recognized 
that  the  235  and  236  programs  are  not 
programs  that  we  ought  to  perpetuate. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  to  do  something  about  housing 
in  a  better  way  than  we  have  been  doing 
it  in  the  past. 

We  do  extend  the  235  and  236  pro- 
grams in  the  bill  for  an  additional  fiscal 
year  to  take  care  of  the  bona  fide  com- 
mitments and  other  valid  projects  under 
those  programs.  I  think  it  would  be  to- 
tally wrong  to  extend  by  this  amendment 
the  235  and  236  programs  at  a  time  when 


we  think  they  should  be  phased  out. 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
include  an  extra  $1  biUion  in  the  bill  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chau-man,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  is  exactly  right 
in  pointing  out  that  the  bill  before  us 
does  not  eliminate  the  235  and  236  pro- 
grams. It  does  call  for  their  continuation, 
and  the  continued  authorization  for  a 
year's  period  of  time. 

What  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  do.  however,  would  be  to  continue 
the  programs  for  a  3-year  period,  and 
authorize  an  additional  $360  million  for 
the  section  235  home  ownership  program, 
and  $780  million  for  the  section  236  pro- 
gram over  the  next  4  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  in- 
dicated there  are  funds  available  for  the 
235  and  236  programs  for  the  next  year 
under  the  circumstances  that  are  de- 
scribed in  the  report. 
-  I  would  like  to  comment,  finally,  on 
what  the  gentleman  said  with  regard  to 
home  ownership,  and  that  is  that  it  has 
not  been  found  in  all  cases  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  program,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  quite  simple,  and  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  moral  character  of  the 
people  involved;  it  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  families  who  tried  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  home  ownership  program 
under  the  section  235  program  are  very 
low-income  families.  What  has  happened 
is  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  home, 
the  taxes,  the  cost  of  the  utilities  and 
everything  else,  have  gone  up  faster  than 
has  the  income  of  that  particular  family, 
so  their  ability  to  maintain  the  home  has 
dissipated,  and  in  many  instances  this 
has  resulted  in  foreclosure  on  the  homes 
and  the  abandonment  that  we  have  seen. 
That  is  why  this  program  has  not  proven 
to  be  a  successful  progi-am. 

We  would  rather  continue  the  program 
on  the  basis  that  it  has  been  extended  in 
the  past,  and  we  do  not  have  quite  the 
confidence  in  the  program  that  would 
lead  the  committee  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  an  additional  3-year 
period  at  a  cost,  including  the  236  pro- 
gram, of  upwards  of  an  additional  $1 
billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  think  one  point  that  should  be  made 
is  that  in  the  housing  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  235,  236  it  has  shown  that  many 
of  the  dwellings  that  have  come  back  to 
the  Secretary  under  the  progi'am — and 
this  has  been  a  substantial  number — 
about  20  percent — that  the  people  who 
have  lost  these  homes  have  been  very 
extremely  disappointed.  These  displaced 
families  have  had  to  abandon  these 
homes  because  they  could  not  keep  them 
up.  They  did  not  have  the  capability  of 
maintaining  the  level  of  other  expenses. 

So  there  is  an  even  greater  disappoint- 
ment to  those  people  once  they  find  they 
have  to  leave  their  homes.  They  come 
into  the  program  with  high  expectations. 


cannot  make  a  go  of  it  on  their  low  in- 
come and,  then  have  to  give  it  up.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  is  right. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  it, 
every  single  Member  of  this  body  has 
heard  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  a 
family  that  is  paying  their  own  way, 
making  their  own  monthly  payments 
without  any  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  modest  two-bedroom  home, 
and  they  write  to  you  and  to  me,  and  to 
all  of  us,  and  they  say  why  is  this  family 
next  door,  with  a  house  that  is  about  the 
same  as  to  payments  and  everything  else, 
getting  this  Icind  of  assistance  when  we 
are  getting  nothing,  through  the  home- 
ownership  program,  where  all  of  the 
ownership  requirements,  equity,  and 
everything  else,  is  absorbed  and  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
yielding  to  me.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments the  gentleman  has  made  as  well 
as  the  comments  that  others  have  made 
with  reference  to  the  235  and  236  pro- 
gi-ams. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  what  the 
committee  is  proposing  to  do  to  take  the 
place  of  235  and  236.  Frankly,  the  pro- 
gram has  not  worked  all  that  bad  in  the 
area  from  which  I  come.  It  is  about  the 
only  thing  I  know  of  that  we  have  to  en- 
courage any  homeownership  or  any- 
thing for  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
people. 

I  recognize  there  have  been  problems 
with  it,  but  what  does  the  committee  pro- 
pose to  take  the  place  of  it  at  the  end 
of  this  year?  What  are  they  going  to  pro- 
pose? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man, approximately  400,060  units  in  fis- 
cal 1975  of  section  23(h)  housing.  I  have 
got  to  say,  as  I  have  indicated  to  the 
gentleman,  that  this  does  not  include 
homeownership.  This  is  a  leasing  pro- 
gram. The  committee  on  both  sides,  witli 
rare  exceptions,  said  that  this  was  the 
approach  to  take. 

To  directly  re«x)nd  to  the  gentleman, 
400,000  units  of  housing  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  is  what  we  have  airommitment  for. 
That  is  what  we  will  have  at  the  end  of 
this  year  under  the  section  23  leasing 
program. 

Mr.  SISK.  There  is  nothing  in  that, 
though,  that  provides  for  any  means  of 
homeownership  under  any  kind  or  set 
of  circumstances,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ITie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mai-yland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  will  certainly  not  take  the 
5  minutes. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
some  of  the  fallacies  in  thinking  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

No.  1,  some  are  suggesting  that  the 
cost  of  upkeep  was  so  high  on  235  and 
236  that  the  families  left  because  their 
income  did  not  keep  up  with  the  in- 
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creased  costs.  That  was  really  not  the 
problem.  The  problem  was  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  FHA  let  these 
houses  go  with  no  real  rigid  inspection. 
People  were  sold  a  bill  of  goods  and, 
therefore,  had  to  pay  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  had  anticipated. 

That  problem  has  been  brought  to  our  ■ 
attention,  and  now  we  find  a  much  tight- 
er process  of  inspection  of  these  houses. 
That  is  one  thing  I  think  we  need  to 
clear  up. 

No.  2, 1  was  delighted  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  raised  the  question 
as  to  what  this  bill  really  does  in  terms 
of  homeownershlp.  This  bill  does  not 
do  anything  to  homeownership.  The  235 
program  included  in  my  colleague's 
amendment,  will  at  least  continue  the  ef- 
fort of  creating  homeownershlp  for  the 
veiy-low-income  families. 

Again,  I  would  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  any  kind  of  housing  policy,  any 
kind  of  national  housing  program  that 
does  not  have  as  its  focal  point  the  spur- 
ring of  homeownership  is  due  to  fall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  a  favorable  vote  for  the  amendment. 
Mr.    REES.    Mr.   Chairman,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

1  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman because  in  Los  Angeles  we  have 
a  very  comprehensive  235  program.  It 
was  very  successful.  We  had  counseling 
before  a  family  moved  into  a  house  and 
coimseling  after  a  family  moved  into  a 
house  to  help  them  through  that  first  6 
months.  It  was  very  successful.  It  Is  ter- 
rible, because  of  the  critical  situation  in 
some  of  the  cities,  that  the  program  had 
to  be  retired,  because  in  many  parts  of 
this  counti'y  it  was  very  successful,  and 
people  are  owning  their  homes  now  who 
could  never  have  owned  their  homes 
before. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maiyland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

May  I  say  that  that  same  situation  ap- 
plies to  my  home  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
program  has  been  overwhelmingly  suc- 
cessful without  one  scintilla  of  corrup- 
tion being  associated  with  it. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  not  because  I  am  op- 
posed to  sections  235  and  236. 1  think  they 
are  programs  that  could  have  been  and 
should  have  been  managed  and  admin- 
istered effectively  but  were  not.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  because  of  the  legisla- 
tive practicalities  today.  The  congres- 
sional or  the  Democratic  housing  pro- 
posal included  housing  block  grants  that 
could  have  been  used  for  sections  235  and 
236  purposes.  The  administration  came 
up  with  a  housing  proposal  that  really 
had  zero  housing.  It  had  a  housing  allow- 
ance that  could  not  be  put  int..  effect  be- 
fore 1976.  We  started  poles  apart  and 
finally  worked  out  a  compromise,  this 
section  23  program  which  does  have 
broad  support. 

It  does  have  an  element  of  home  own- 
ership under  cooperative  programs,  so  it 
is  not  such  a  bad  program. 


Finally,  I  say  to  the  Meml^rs  I  think 
we  can  only  get  a  housing  and  commu- 
nity develcH?ment  bill  if  we  haf  e  broad  bi- 
partisan support.  In  the  cominittee's  re- 
port it  is  said: 

The  committee  biU  Is  a  blp«B-tl:an  effort 
to  break  the  deadlock  over  Hl|D's  hoiising 
and  community  development  |»rograms  so 
that  the  Nation  can  resume  ItsJ  activities  In 
these  areas  with  broad  political  support. 


I  think  for  that  reason  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  \lill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  again 
intiigued.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
that  there  are  some  provision  >  under  this 
section  423,  for  a  form  oi  ownership 
through  a  cooperative  housi]  ig  program. 
I  would  like  the  gentleman  1  o  explain.  I 
do  not  interpret  that  in  thai  way.  What 
I  think  of  as  homeownership  is  the 
kind  of  ownership  that  frankly  has  not 
done  all  that  bad  a  job  out  W  California. 
I  understand  there  have  »een  abuses, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  al^uses  in  any 
program.  But  I  am  clearly  doncemed  to 
see  us  totally  give  up  any  Mind  of  pro- 
gram. I 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Penniylvanla.  Let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
if  I  had  my  druthers,  if  I  coiid  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  could  pals  a  bill  that 
would  become  law  with  hoijieownership 
in  it,  I  would  support  it.  I  io  not  think 
we  can  do  that.  I  am  looking  for  the  prac- 
tical way  out.  I  hope  in  tlje  future  we 
can  support  it.  1 

Mr.  SISK.  Is  the  gentleman  saying  to 
me,  and  I  have  always  considered  my- 
self to  be  a  realist  and  I  do  Hot  believe  in 
spinning  my  wheels  to  no  Qurpose,  that 
if  we  put  this  in  basically  J  t  is  going  to 
be  vetoed? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
From  my  reading  of  the  co  nmlttee  and 
the  House  of  Representative » I  would  say 
adding  $1  billion  or  more  which  this 
amendment  would  involve,  might  de- 
feat the  bill  right  here  wl(  hout  a  veto. 
What  we  have  done  is  to  go  s  head  and  try 
to  get  the  best  passable  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  have  opposec  some  things 
and  I  have  been  beaten  o  er  the  head 
because  I  have  opposed  the  jand  Use  Act 
because  it  had  about  a  billi  )n  dollar  au- 
thorization in  it.  I  said  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port some  legislation  here  and  I  think 
we  need  some  additional  money  and  I 
think  housing  is  an  area  w  lere  we  need 
additional  money.  There  ar  !  other  areas. 
Some  of  us  are  trying  to  I  e  responsible 
and  use  some  priorities. 

We  need  to  come  out  w  th  a  housing 
bill  that  will  meet  the  nee<  s  of  the  peo- 
ple and  we  can  let  the  ch^s  fall  where 
they  will.  I  really  hesitate  to  be  short- 
sighted and  cut  this  bill  back  just  mere- 
ly because  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  bill. 
Maybe  we  are  better  off  i  ot  to  have  a 
bill  than  to  have  one  that  Iocs  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Per  nsylvania.  In 
a  3-year  program,  which  tl  is  bill  has,  we 
have  $8.3  billion  for  housir  g.  It  is  $1,122 
billion  for  a  1-year  progra  n  in  housing, 
so  this  is  not  cutting  back.  This  Is  as  big 
a  housing  bill  as  we  have  ever  had.  I  hate 
to  jeopardize  that  good  dement  by  an 


amendment  which  in  other  time^  I  would 
certainly  support 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  M :.  Chair 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Uix.  Chair- 
man, I  think  it  should  be  potated  out 
that  under  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  235  and  236  prografais  could 
be  used  do  not  exist  in  too  maiiy  areas, 
and  probably  not  in  the  areas  jdiscussed 
by  the  two  gentlemen  from  California. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman!  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  bf  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  it  is  fine  to  try  to  be  {practical, 
as  some  of  the  members  of  the  qommittee 
here  have  suggested.  I  think  it  is  also 
important  for  the  Members  of  ijhls  House 
to  know  that  the  biU  in  the  other  body 
does  extend  sections  235  and  236.  as  does 
this  amendment  and.  therefore  all  would 
not  be  lost  if  we  should  do  the  dame  here. 
We  would  at  least  have  half  |a  chance. 
That  is  No.  1.  , 

No.  2,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is 
very  interesting  to  hear  repeatedly  stated 
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,t  we  are 

provide 


|e  housing 

,  is  hardly 

proposed 

es  and  for 


on  the  floor  of  this  House 
enacting  a  program  which 
assurance  of  subsidies  when  the  housing 
does  exist. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that 
imits  do  not  exist.  Therefore, 
meaningful  to  provide,  as  the 
bill  does,  for  housing  allDwanc^ 
housing  assistance  unless  wel  recognize 
and  meet,  at  the  same  time,  tbe  equally 
urgent  need  for  new  addition^  housing 
units.  I 

No  matter  how  many  negative  state- 
ments are  made  by  the  administration 
or  how  many  statements  are  tnade  here 
today  about  the  weaknesses  or  ineffi- 
ciencies or  mismanagement  oi  our  pres- 
ent housing  program — some  ol  which,  by 
the  way,  have  already  been  rectified  by 
the  administration  in  the  section  235  and 
section  236  programs;  no  natter  how 
much  we  want  to  address  irrelevant  is- 
sues, the  only  relevant  issue  is  that  we 
have  had  virtually  no  new  cdnstruction 
starts  in  this  covmtry  as  a  r^ult  of  the 
administration's  housing  moratorium 
and  its  failure  to  provide  a  housing  pro- 
gram during  the  past  2  or  3  years.  That 
is  the  problem  to  which  we  must  now 
address  ourselves. 

The  figures  on  housing  sti  rts  in  this 
countiy  are  really  startling.  '  'otal  hous- 
ing starts  for  May  1974  were  38  percent 
lower  than  those  for  May  197: 1.  For  HUD 
federally  assisted  housing,  cmstructian 
has  dwindled  to  a  few  thousai  id  a  month. 
Yet  we  know  that  the  fulfillment  of  this 
coimtry's  housing  needs  woild  require 
at  least  1.5  million  housing  starts  this 
year.  Past  experience  has  she  wn  us  that 
these  goals  cannot  be  realised  without 
adequate  Federal  as.sistance. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  rrly  entirely 
on  section  23(h)  to  provide  th  e  necessaiy 
new  housing,  as  H.R.  1536 .  does,  al- 
though that  section  does  offi  r  a  worth- 
while program.  We  must  recognize  that, 
in  many  areas,  there  is  a  seve  re  shortage 
of  adequate  lovsr-rcnt  housing;  in  New 
York  City  for  example,  there  are  150,000 


families  dependent  upon  public  housing 
programs  for  their  shelter,  and  another 
150,000  people  who  have  no  shelter  what- 
soever. 

How  are  we  going  to  secure  this  needed 
housing  under  section  23<h)  ?  We  have 
a  IVa -percent  vacancy  rate  in  New  York 
City,  and  this  same  situation  exists  in 
other  places.  Unless  and  until  we  have 
sufficient  numbers  of  housing  units,  it 
serves  little  purpose  to  talk  about  housing 
allowances. 

Nor  does  it  make  sense  to  talk  about 
rehabilitating  existing  housing  without 
providing  some  guarantees  that  sufficient 
funds  will  actually  be  expended  for  that 
purpose. 

I  believe  it  is  really  unfair  to  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  who  desperately 
need  housing,  to  the  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed construction  trades  workers,  and 
to  the  construction  industry  to  suggest 
that  title  II  of  this  bill  is  the  be  all  and 
end  all  of  our  housing  problems.  It  would 
be  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  vote  down  this 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
necessary.  We  should  insist  that  the  will 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  which 
arises  from  their  needs,  be  reflected  in 
this  House.  We  should  assert  the  will  of 
this  House  and  of  the  other  body,  and 
make  it  clear  to  the  administration  that 
we  will  support  these  needs. 

To  provide  housing  allowances  without 
providing  housing  is  like  telling  the  peo- 
ple to  go  out  and  find  their  own  bricks, 
use  their  own  hands,  and  build  their  own 
houses.  This  is  indeed  a  cruel  hoax.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to  stand 
up  for  the  people  and  for  the  needs  of 
the  people  instead  of  buckling  under  to 
an  administration  which  in  itself  has  a 
limited  will. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 
Fauntroy). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Fauntroy)  there 
were — ayes  32;  noes  74. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEKDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  BIAGGX 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  go  out  of  order,  back  to  title  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  amendment  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biaggi:  Page  35, 
line  16,  insert  "age"  after  "color". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
commimity  development  block  grant  pro- 


gram— can  a  city  use  its  entitlement  to 
buy  and  prepare  an  area  for  a  land 
bank — an  industrial  park  site  in  a  down- 
town depressed  area — a  site  where  some 
businesses  and  plants  could  be  located 
which  would  provide  employment  in  a 
central  city  area? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  certainly  block 
grant  funds  could  be  used  to  acquire 
deteriorated  land  in  a  downtown  area 
and  to  prepare  sites  for  reuse  as  indus- 
trial park  sites. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  under  the  provisions  of 
section  105  of  H.R.  15361 — which  de- 
scribes the  type  of  community  develop- 
ment activities  which  are  eligible  for  as- 
sistance— that  a  job-creating  industrial 
park  and  land  bank  developed  by  a  city 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance.  For  ex- 
ample, section  105(a)  (1)  provides  for  the 
acquisition  of  real  property  which  is 
"blighted,  deteriorated,  deteriorating, 
undeveloped,  or  inappropriately  devel- 
oped from  the  standpoint  of  sound  com- 
munity development  and  growth."  Para- 
graph 2  of  section  105  provides  for  the 
acquisition  and  construction  of  public 
works,  foundations,  and  platforms  for 
air  rights  sites,  and  pedestrian  malls. 
Paragraph  4  provides  for  clearance  dem- 
olition, removal,  and  rehabilitation  of 
buildings  and  improvements."  Paragraph 
8  would  make  assistance  available  for 
"provision  of  health,  social,  counseling, 
training,    economic    development,    and 

similar  services  necessary  to  support 
other  approved  activities." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  return  of  jobs  to 
our  downtown,  central  cities  is  vital  if 
these  cities  are  ever  to  be  restored  and 
improved.  Without  jobs,  central  cities 
become  ghost  towns — empty,  lifeless 
stretches  of  brc^en  down  buildings.  Cen- 
tral city  job  loss  is  particularly  serious 
in  many  of  our  Nation's  older  cities.  In 
my  area,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  com- 
bating the  loss  of  downtown  employ- 
ment. Still,  in  1973,  the  city  plannmg 
commission  reported  that  between  1966 
and  1971  the  city  lost  12,058  jobs  and  258 
firms.  This  has  contributed  to  an  \m- 
employment  rate  in  areas  of  the  city  that 
is  at  least  double  the  national  average. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  for  new  firms  to  locate 
in  portions  of  the  central  city.  Land  costs 
are  high.  Old  buildings  may  have  to  be 
demolished,  and  city  services  are  often 
antiquated.  To  combat  this  type  of  prob- 
lem, a  number  of  Cleveland  community 
and  business  groups  are  planning  mini- 
bus systems,  ways  to  alleviate  congested 
parking,  street  repavement,  the  installa- 
tion of  high  intensity  lighting,  and  the 
acquisition  of  vacant  and  deteriorated 
land  for  plant  expansion  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
new  community  development  bill  would 
have  enough  flexibility  to  permit  the  use 
of  formula  allocations  for  land  bank  and 
industrial  park  purposes.  I  have  received 
assurances  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  the  other  body  that,  as 
long  as  such  a  land  bank  project  was 
designed  to  assist  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come individuals  and  fit  into  a  city's 


overall  development  plan,  such  expendi- 
tures would  be  permissible  under  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  Chamber.  I  hope 
that  this  committee  will  also  support  this 
type  of  program. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  how  many  amendments  are 
yet  to  be  offered  to  title  II? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  appear  to  be 
two  amendments. 

AMENDMENTS    QFTEREO   BY    MR.    STEELE 

Mr.  STEKI.E.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Steele:  Page 
53,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  In  line  21, 
and  Insert  after  line  21  the  following  new 
paragraph ; 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  assistance  payments  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  provided,  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
with  respect  to  some  or  all  of  the  units  In  any 
project  approved  pursuant  to  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  For  purposes  of  such 
payments,  the  term  'lower  Income  families' 
as  used  In  this  subsection  Includes  elderly 
or  handicapped  families  with  annual  In- 
comes less  than  five  times  the  annual  mar- 
ket rent  of  the  units  In  such  projects  which 
they  occupy." 

Page  64,  immediately  after  line  10,  add  the 
following  new  sections: 

Revision  of  Section  202  Program  for 
Elderly  and  Handicapped 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Section  202  of  title  n  of  tbe 
Housing  Act  of  1959  is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting,  in  subsection  (a)(1),  ", 
consumer  cooperatives,  limited  profit  spon- 
sors, or  public  bodies  or  agencies"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "or  consumer  coopera- 
tives"; 

(2)  by  deleting,  In  subsection  (a)(2),  ".  to 
any  limited  profit  sponsor  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  to  any  consumer  cooperative,  or 
to  any  public  body  or  agency"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "or  to  any  consTuner  coopera- 
tive"; 

(3)  by  inserting,  after  clause  (A)  of  sub- 
section (a)  (2),  the  word  "and",  by  changing 
the  comma  which  appears  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  to  a  period, 
and  by  striking  the  remainder  of  tbe  sub- 
section; 

(4)  by  deleting,  in  subsection  (a)(3),  ", 
consumer  cooperative,  or  public  body  or 
agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
consumer  cooperative";  and 

(5)  by  deleting,  in  subsection  (c)(3),  ". 
cooperative,  or  public  body  or  agency"  and 
Insertli^  in  lieu  thereof  "or  cooperative". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  (3)  of  section  202  of 
title  n  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  is  amended 
by  deleting  all  that  part  of  the  subsection 
which  follows  the  words  "and  shall  bear  In- 
terest at  a  rate"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"which  is  not  more  than  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average 
maturities  of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus  an 
allowance  adequate  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  to  cover  administrative  costs  and, 
probable  losses  under  the  program." 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  suosectlon  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1059  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  words  "a  physical"  In 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an";  and 
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(2)  by  inserting,  following  the  second  sen- 
tence, a  new  sentence  reading  as  follows:  "A 
person  shall  also  be  considered  handicapped 
if  such  person  Is  a  development^Uy  disabled 
individual  having  a  disability  attributable  to 
mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy, 
or  another  neurological  condition  which  (1) 
originates  before  the  individual  affected  at- 
tains age  eighteen,  (U)  has  continued  or 
can  be  expected  to  continue  Indefinitely,  and 
(111)  constitutes  a  substantial  handicap  to 
such  Individual." 

(d)  Section  202  of  title  11  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (f)  reading  as 
follows : 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  assure, 
pursuant  to  applicable  regtilations,  that 
housing  and  related  facilities  assisted  under 
this  Act  will  be  m  appropriate  support  of, 
and  supported  by.  applicable  plans  of  a 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
a  subdivision  thereof,  which  respond  to  Fed- 
eral program  requirements  as  providing  an 
assured  range  of  necessary  services  for  such 
individuals  (which  services  may  Include, 
among  others,  health,  continuing  education, 
welfare.  Informational,  recreational,  home- 
maker,  or  counseling  or  referral  services, 
transportation  where  necessary  to  facilitate 
access  to  social  services,  and  services  designed 
to  encovurage  and  assist  recipients  to  use  the 
services  and  facilities  available  to  them), 
including  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant 
to  section  134  of  title  I  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  Construction  Act  of  1963  or 
pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1966." 

(e)  Section  202(a)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  immediately  after 
"(4)"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  and  the  proceeds  from 
notes  or  other  obllgatloiu  issued  under  sub- 
paragraph (B),"  after  "Amounts  so  appro- 
priated"; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  (1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or 
other  obligations   in   an   aggregate   amount 
not  to  exceed  $1,500,000,000.  in  such  forms 
and  denominations,  bearing  such  maturities, 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.   Such   notes  or  other   obligations 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration   the   current   average   market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of    comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to   purchase   any   notes   and   other 
obligations  issued  thereunder  and  for  that 
purpose  he  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
seciirlties  may  be  issued  under  that  Act  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  blm 
under   this   section.   All    redemptions,   pur- 
chases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  BUtes. 

"(11)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  fund  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  total 
of  the  Budget  of  the  United  states  Govern- 
ment and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  limita- 
tion on  annual  expenditure  or  net  lending." 
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Section  202  Projects  Eligible 
Payments  Under  Public 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  determining 
ity  and  marketability  of  a 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Ac 
Secretary  shall  consider  the 
monthly  assistance  payments 
section  23  of  the  United  Statei 
of  1937  with  respect  to  such  a 

(b)   The  Secretary  shall 
the  original  approval  of  a  proj^t 
pursuant  to  section  202  of  th« 
of   1959,   and   thereafter  at 
vision  of  the  assistance 
tlon  23  of  the  United  States 
1937  with  rsspect  to  units  In 
the  project  will  serve  both 
erate-income  families  in  a  mix 
termines  to  be  appropriate  for 
for  viable  operation  of  the 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not 
nance  of  vacancies  to  await 
Income  level  where  tenants 
come  level  are  available. 

Mr.  STEELE  (during  the  ieading) .  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  consid;red  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  then  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemi  n  from  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chali  man,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  '  irould  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Coi  necticut  this 
question : 

Is  this  not  the  same  amendment  that 
was  offered  before  which  was  objected 
to?  The  objection  was  sustained,  and 
the  amendment  now  has  been  changed 
so  as  to  meet  the  objection;  Is  that  not 
so? 

lilr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gettleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  absolutely  correct. 

In  this  amendment  we  no^  use  our  ex- 
isting section  202  mortgagfe  loan  funds, 
which  totally  circxunventsj  the  problem 
which  was  expressed  earliei 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chalhnan,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  obj^tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem$n  from  Con- 
necticut? 1 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairmpn,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bakrett). 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Cht»irman,  I  Just 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  this:  This 
amendment  is  almost  verbatim,  it  is  al- 
most the  same  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  tWs  afternoon, 
and  that  amendment  was  stricken  out  on 
the  basis  of  a  point  of  order. 

We,  of  course,  are  trying  to  hold  this 
bill  on  a  dollar  level,  that  which  will  be 
accepted  when  we  send  it  to  the  executive 
branch.  We  are  beginning  now  to  see 
that  the  agreement  Is  not  going  to  be 
workable,  and  we  are  going  to  start  piling 
up  amendments  and  doing  very  destruc- 
tive damage  to  what  we  though  we  might 
bring  out  of  the  House  ai  a  bill  which 
would  be  acceptable  on  thi  other  side  as 
well  as  by  the  Executive  s|de. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  froli  New  Jersey, 
will  go  along  and  vote  this  amendment 
down.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Coimectlcut? 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairmin,  I  object 


Is  heard. 


read    the 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The    Clerk    continued    to 
amendments. 

Mr.  BARRETT  (during  the 
Ml".  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimoi  is  consent 
that  the  amendments  may  be  i  ionsidered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ol  ijection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  ^om  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele)  is 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  h^  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairmin,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  yield  to  the  ientleman. 
Mr.   BARRETT.   I   want   to   ask   one 
question.  Is  not  the  gentlemai  now  try- 
ing to  add  another  $1.5  biUipn  to  this 
bill? 
Mr.  STEELE.  Very  briefly, 
Mr.    SKUBITZ.    Will   the 
yield? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  yield  to  the  fentleman. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  Is  the  gentle- 
man really  trying  to  carry  cut  a  com- 
mitment we  made  to  the  eldfrly  people 
at  the  White  House  Conference  for  the 
Elderly  in  1971  by  reactivatiag  the  sec- 
tion 202  program?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEELE.  The  gentlemiin  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chainrian,  I  want 
to  support  the  gentleman's  position  on 
tills. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  sujiwrt  of  the 
Steele  amendment  to  reactivate  the  sec- 
tion 202  program  for  the  elderly.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  coUeagiie's  efforts 
and  those  of  the  task  forc^  on  aging 
wliich  he  chairs  for  its  leadership  in  is- 
sues concerning  older  Americans. 

This  amendment  reaffirm^  our  com- 
mitment to  the  elderly  that;  was  made 
at  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  and  represents  an  important  first 
step  in  meeting  the  constr 
set  by  that  ccmference. 

It  also  makes  use  of  one 
tion's  best  resources — Uie  nq 
ganization  which  is  usuallir  afiaiiated 
with  a  church  or  other  charitable  group. 
This  adds  a  significant  diinension  to 
housing  for  the  elderly — the  Ooncern  and 
warmth  of  people  who  cars. 

In  my  view,  support  of  I  the  Steele 
amendment  is  the  single  most  imix>rtant 
action  that  any  of  us  will  take  this  ses- 
sion in  meeting  the  housing  (leeds  of  the 
elderly.  I  strongly  support  It  and  urge 
my  fellow  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  1 

I  rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to  title  II 
of  H.R.  15361,  the  Housing  I  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1974.  1^  amend- 
ment will  provide  for  the  donstruction 
of  some  75,000  vitally  needed  and  spe- 
cially designed  housing  umts  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicappe(i. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  ih  this  land 
of  great  afBuence,  millionB  of  older 
Americans  lack  adequate  housing.  Sadly, 
the  bill  which  we  are  considering  today 
does  not  meet  this  significant  and  legiti- 
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mate  need.  My  amendment  will  fill  that 
gap. 

Before  I  explain  this  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  conunend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  (Mr.  Widnall)  and 
the  very  able  gentlewonuui  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs.  Heckler)  for  their  tireless 
efforts  on  beiialf  of  housing  for  our  Na- 
tion's aged.  Regrettably*,  their  program 
for  elderly  housing  was  deleted  from  the 
subcommittee  bill  in  markup.  However, 
I  feel  that  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  deep  concern  and  hard  work  which 
"BvLL  Widnall  and  Peggt  Heckler  put 
into  serving  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Let  me,  in  the  interest  of  clarity,  sum- 
marize the  provisions  of  my  amendment. 

First,  it  will  reestablish  the  successful 
"202"  program  which  was  initially  es- 
tablished to  provide  low  interest  direct 
loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  to  build 
housing  for  the  elderly.  Despite  the  out- 
standing success  of  this  program,  it  was 
phased  out  in  1969  because  of  its  poten- 
tial budget  impact.  My  reenactment  of 
"202"  avoids  this  budget  pitfall  because 
loans  will  be  made  at  the  Treasmy  bor- 
rowing rate  and.  therefore,  will  have 
little  budget  impact.  This  imsubsidized 
revolving  fund  approach  will  provide 
$1.5  billion  to  build  an  estimated  75,000 
units  of  desperately  needed  housing  for 
the  elderly. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment  will 
effectively  marry  the  "202"  construction 
program  with  the  "section  23"  rent  sub- 
sidy program  to  needy  elderly  families 
by  making  technical  changes  that  guar- 
antee the  availability  of  these  subsidies 
to  units  of  elderly  housing  constructed 
under  "202." 

Mr.  Chairman,  decent  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  means  more 
than  just  providing  a  roof  over  one's 
head.  It  means  providing  a  living  en- 
vironment that  accomodates  the  physi- 
cal disabilities  of  age  and  disease,  and 
provides  for  the  very  real  social  prob- 
lems faced  by  this  special  group.  Thus, 
site  selection  near  transportation  and 
medical  facilities,  building  design  to  pro- 
vide a  barrier-free  envuonment,  public 
spaces  for  social  contact,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  other  necessary  services  become 
integral  parts  of  the  "housing"  that  must 
be  provided  for  our  country's  elderly. 

Accordingly,  a  recent  report  by  the 
Gerontological  Society  stated  that  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  should  be  at  least  as 
good  as — or  perhaps  because  of  the  very 
special  needs  of  the  aged— even  better 
than  housing  for  other  age  groups. 

However,  housing  for  America's  elder- 
ly is  not  better  than  other  housing — in 
fact,  it  is  worse. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  we  do  not  even 
have  an  operational  Federal  program  to 
build  these  desperately  needed  units  to- 
day. The  incredibly  long  waiting  lists 
for  the  elderly  housing  that  does  not 
exist  speak  for  the  tremendous  and  ur- 
gent need  for  new  construction.  The  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  es- 
timated that  there  is  at  least  one  elderly 
person  on  a  waiting  list  for  every  oc- 
cupied unit  For  many  Individuals,  these 
waiting  lists  are  so  long  that  they  do  not 
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even  bother  to  apply.  And  for  those  who 
do  apply,  they  find  that  the  lists  are  so 
long  in  some  places  that  the  wait  would 
be  seventy  years.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  Pkggt 
HECFU.ER,  summed  it  up  this  way: 

For  older  Americans,  the  waiting  list  can 
be  a  state  of  cruel  Umbo  ending  In  frustra- 
tion and  even  death. 

My  amendment  would  be  a  major  step 
in  rectifying  this  tragic  situation. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that 
this  amendment  has  the  support  of  vir- 
tually every  elderly  advocacy  group.  To 
give  you  a  few  examples  of  the  support 
tills  amendment  has  received,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons — 
AARP — ^with  over  6V2  million  members 
has  written  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
urging  support  for  the  amendment.  Tlie 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  with 
over  3V2  million  members  has  sent  tele- 
grams to  every  congressional  ofBce  urg- 
ing its  adoption. 

The  list  of  supporters  also  includes  the 
National  Caucus  of  the  Back  Aged, 
B'nai  B'rith,  the  American  Baptist  Serv- 
ice Corporation,  National  Council  on 
Aging,  the  National  Tenants  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  United  Pi'esbyterian 
Church. 

This  amendment  is  also  the  product  of 
many  weeks  of  consideration  by  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Aging, 
which  I  chair.  We  collected  data  and  tes- 
timony from  many  experts  on  elderly 
housing  and  the  judgment  was  imani- 
mous — the  section  202  is  the  best  vehicle 
approach  for  providing  specialized  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly.  The  Republican  Pol- 
icy Committee  has  twice  endorsed  this 
proposal,  both  last  April  and  again  this 
week.  The  wide  bipartisan  support  given 
this  amendment  demonstrates  the  grow- 
ing concern  that  our  Government  take 
immediate  action  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  the  elderly.  The  one  thing  that 
the  aged  do  not  have  is  more  time  to 
wait — wait  for  further  consideration,  a 
letter  time,  a  different  bill.  The  need  is 
there  now  and  this  amendment  will  pro- 
vide the  vehicle  to  meet  that  need  effec- 
tively and  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

In  light  of  the  length  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  go 
through  it  briefly  at  tills  point. 

Section  211  amends  the  section  202 
program  of  housing  for  the  elderly  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Housing  Act  of  1959; 

By  deleting  eligibility  for  participation 
by  limited  dividend  and  public  bodies. 
Eligibility  is  retained  for  private  non- 
profit and  cooperative  sponsors. 

By  deleting  provisions  for  direct  loans 
at  3  percent  interest. 

By  establisiiing  a  Treasury  borrowing 
rate— pltis  administi-ative  costs — as  in- 
terest on  direct  loans. 

By  expanding  the  definition  of  handi- 
capped to  include  developmentally  dis- 
abled persons. 

By  adding  a  new  subsection  which  re- 
quires that  projects  approved  under  sec- 
tion 202  will  be  supportive  of  and  fully 
supported  by  State  and  local  comprehen- 
sive services  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped, 

By  establishing  a  revolving  National 


Housing  Loan  Fund  for  the  Elderly  and 
the  Handicapped,  which  will  administer 
the  accounts  of  the  direct  loan  (K>era- 
tions;  and 

By  authorizing  Treasury  borrowing  for 
section  202  mortgage  loans  to  a  limit  of 
$1.5  billion. 

Section  212  would  authorize  the  leasing 
of  section  202  units  under  the  section  23 
subsidy  progi'am  and  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  consider  the  availability  of  such 
assistance  in  determining  feasibility  of 
proposed  section  202  projects  and  annu- 
ally thereafter,  so  as  to  assure  viability 
and  an  economic  mix  among  occupants. 

Amendment  No.  2  would  amend  the 
new  section  23(h)  so  as  to  define  eligi- 
bility of  low-income  elderly  or  handi- 
capped families  at  a  level  of  monthly  in- 
come up  to  the  level  established  as  fair 
market  rent  for  the  unit  in  question, 
using  a  rent  payment  of  20  percent  of 
gross  income. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steslk 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes) . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
it  has  been  said  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Steele)  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, and  in  fact  that  the  FHA  program 
could  provide  the  same  type  of  housing. 
Would  the  gentleman  care  to  comment 
on  tiiat? 

Mr.  STEELE.  The  facts  are  that  with 
the  money  market  the  way  it  is,  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  find  the  necessary 
money  on  the  open  market  for  a  non- 
profit sponsor,  so  tliat  that  is  a  totally 
false  argiunent. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  suin>ort  of  the  "Housing  for 
Older  Americans  Amendments"  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele).  As  one  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Representative  Steele  on  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Aging,  I  am  aware  of  tiis 
longstanding  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
older  Americans,  and  especially  his  con- 
cern for  making  the  Federal  Government 
more  responsive  to  their  needs. 

AS  reported  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1974  does  not 
contain  provisions  designed  specifically 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing  ade- 
quate housing  for  senior  citizens.  Con- 
gressman Steele's  amendments  would 
not  only  work  for  increased  housing  for 
the  elderly,  but  would  also  write  into 
law  new  emphases  on  architectural  de- 
sign and  coordination  of  services  so  as 
to  make  federally  assisted  housing  more 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  older  Americans. 

Legislation  which  does  not  speak  to  the 
needs  of  almost  one-quarter  of  the  Na- 
tion's   population    Ls    legislation   which 
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should  be  amended  as  Congressman 
Steele  suggests.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  Housing  for  Older  Americans 
amendments,  so  that  we  can  help  stimu- 
late reaUstic  and  responsible  programs  to 
house  our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  answered  the  question 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Barrett)  by  responding  that 
he  was  not  trying  to  add  an  additional 
$1.5  biUion  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
kindly  tell  us  what  the  cost  of  his  amend- 
ment would  be? 

Mr.  STEELE.  This  would  be  fully  paid 
for  by  the  operators  of  the  projects 
through  the  revolving  fimd. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  if 
we  utilize  the  whole  $1.5  billion  today,  it 
would  have  a  significant  impact.  Let  me 
say  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  utilizing 
this  all  at  once,  it  would  be  utilized  over 
a  period  of  5  or  6  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Waggonner,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steele,  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further  for  one 
comment? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  what  the  pro- 
gram would  cost,  and  the  gentleman 
politely  declined  to  tell  me.  But  the  gen- 
tleman did  tell  the  House  that  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  that  this  would 
be  adopting  a  back-door  spending  pro- 
posal. I  think  that  the  Congress  needs 
to  understand  that  this  Is  back-door 
spending,  as  set  forth  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
does  not  know  the  costs,  then  God  knows 
who  would  know.  The  present  bill  pro- 
vides for  better  and  cheaper  housing  for 
the  elderly  than  does  this  amendment. 
Do  not  make  the  elderly  pay  excessively 
high  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  think  that  the  best  re- 
ply would  be  to  point  out  again  that  this 
Is  a  revolving  fund,  and  would  be  totally 
paid  for  by  the  operators  of  the  projects. 
This  is  an  amount  of  money  that  will 
be  used  over  a  period  of  5  or  6  years.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  program  that  has 
come  before  this  House  in  the  last  4  years 
that  I  have  been  here  that  would  do  more 
good,  would  create  more  housing  and 
would  accomplish  more  for  less  money 
than  this  program  will. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Steele  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 


Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thankjthe  gentleman 
for  yielding.  i 

I  commend  the  gentlenian  for  offering 
this  amendment.  This  House  has  just 
made  a  judgment  yesterday  to  subsidize 
some  rather  large  publications  for  about 
$850  million,  and  here  is  an  amendment 
to  provide  housing  for  tike  elderly.  Half 
of  the  families  who  have  elderly  people 
in  them  have  an  income  of  $3,000,  and 
to  take  35  percent  to  pay  for  their  hous- 
ing is  just  out  of  the  question. 

We  know  this  prograii  will  work.  It 
is  a  revolving  fund.  Thty  pay  It  back, 
and  this  keeps  the  progra  tn  going.  It  does 
not  contain  additional  funds.  This  is  a 
program  that  will  help  the  elderly  in 
America.  It  ought  to  be  vi  ited.  Something 
ought  to  be  done  to  get  some  housing.  I 
know  the  elderly  people  i  i  my  State  need 
some  help.  We  can  do  t,  and  I  would 
rather  be  doing  this  thtn  subsidizing  a 
billion  dollars  somewhei  e  else  to  orga- 
nizations to  pay  for  then  . 

I  think  we  ought  to  mape  an  intelligent 
judgment  and  reinstate  ia  working  pro- 
gram that  has  previously  proved  itself. 
I  commend  the  gentlen  an  and  I  hope 
this  House — and  I  believe  it  will  on  a 
record  vote — ^will  sustainjthe  gentleman's 
amendment. 

(At  the  request  of  llQ^ 
by  unanimous  consent 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
ute.) 

Mr.   BARRETT.   Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELE.  I  yield  t^  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thatjk  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  canj 
gentleman  from  Floridi.  in  his  making 
a  heart-rending  plea  foi  housing  for  the 
elderly,  but  we  have  not 
ing  for  the  elderly  in  this  bill,  nor  have 
we  neglected  the  handduts.  Out  of  this 
bill  will  come  about  80,^00  units  for  the 
elderly.  What  we  are  objecting  to  here  is 
loading  it  down,  going  back  to  the  1972 
bill,  and  now  they  con^e  here  and  say, 
Load  it  up.  We  worked  here  for  several 
months  putting  this  bill  together  to  ulti- 
mately send  it  to  the  ixecutive  branch 
only  to  get  a  veto.  j 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  to  permit  me  to  tespond.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  simply 
do  not  agree  that  this  ii  loading  the  bill 
up  imreasonably.  It  is  >  reasonable  ap- 
proach. It  is  a  revolving  fimd. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  "nie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chiairman,  contrary 
to  the  statements  of  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  the  use  of!  Treasury  rate — 
rather  than  3  percentj— loans  does  not 
eliminate  the  budget  Umpact  problem. 
The  program  involves  ireal  outlays  and 
use  of  Treasury  borrbwlng  authority. 
This  would  show  up  in  he  budget  except 


20,  1974. 


Barrett,  and 
Sir.  Steele  was 
additional  min- 

Chairman,  will 


agree  with  the 


for  a  provision  In  the  amen  Iment  which 
states  by  legislative  flat  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  considered  outside  the 
budget.  That  is  a  neat  waji  of  handling 
it;  is  it  not?  This  exclusion  does  not 
change  the  economic  impacts  of  addi- 
tional Treasury  borrowing  land  will  not 
eliminate  the  administratiofa's  objections 
to  the  202  program. 

The  administration's  problems,  I  might 
say,  will  be  further  magnified  and  com- 
poimded  if,  as  seems  entirely  possible, 
this  additional  $1V2  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority is  subject  to  the  impoundment 
restrictions  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  amendment  offered  fty  the  gentle- 
man provides  for  a  programi  supported  by 
back-door  financing  outside  of  appro- 
priations control  with  outbys  and  bor- 
rowings specifically  excluded  from  the 
budget.  This  means  that  at  a  time  when 
inflation  is  the  major  problem  affecting 
the  country  as  a  whole — a^d  the  elderly 
more  so  than  anyone — the  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  enact  legislation  freed 
from  appropriation  and  budgetary  re- 
straints that  are  among  our  principal 
weapons  for  dealing  with  inflation. 

This  is  not  only  objectionable  in  itself 
but  is  an  open  invitation  for  ftu-ther 
efforts  to  exempt  other  special  interests 
and  groups  from  budget  restraints. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  loW  the  elderly. 
In  an  election  year  we  love  them  loudly. 
But  this  Is  an  open  invitation,  if  we  are 
to  pursue  this  kind  of  legislative  tack,  to 
do  it  for  schoolteachers  ahd  for  widows 
of  police  killed  in  action  and  for  all  the 
rest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment,  even 
though  it  contemplates  loans  based  on 
Treasury  borrowing  rates,  is  far  from 
costless  to  the  Government.  The  addi- 
tional borrowing  will  havfe  the  effect  of 
increasing  interest  costs  on  the  Federal 
debt  as  a  whole.  Even  though  this  in- 
crease is  very  small — 7.5  basis  points,  if 
the  fvdl  $1.5  billion  were  uised  in  the  flrst 
year — the  impact  is  substantial  because 
the  total  debt  affected  is  very  large,  with 
$120  billion  being  refinanced  each  year. 
This  is  what  we  are  talking  about  right 
now.  Accordingly,  it  is  estimated  that 
$171  million  in  interest  costs  on  the  debt 
as  a  whole  could  be  added  over  the  flrst 
2  years  if  the  entire  $1.5  billion  author- 
ized were  used  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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program. 

The  gentleman  says  this  is  not  to  be 
done.  I  say  there  is  no  assurance  of  that, 
but  in  any  event  this  is  bdund  to  be  cost- 
ly Euid  budget  Impacting  on  the  basis  of 
what  I  said  today.  I 

There  is  no  need  for  th^  use  of  section 
202  in  order  to  provide  capital  financing 
for  projects  specially  designed  for  the 
elderly  to  be  assisted  imder  the  section 
23  program.  Financing  cin  be  obtained 
through  fully  insured  FHA  loans,  includ- 
ing loans  insured  under  the  section  231 
program  which  is  specifically  designed 
for  the  elderly.  Mortgage  limits  for  the 
section  231  program,  like]  those  of  other 
major  FHA  programs  woyld  be  increased 
by  the  bill.  Section  203  rents  can  also 
be  determined  in  such  a  Way  as  to  allow 
for  special  amenities  for  the  elderly  and 


use  of  202  is  wholly  uxmecessary  for  this 
purpose. 

The  amendment  is  accompanied  by 
modiflcations  in  the  proposed  section  23 
program  which  would  raise  the  income 
limits  for  subsidized  occupancy  in  proj- 
ects flnanced  under  202.  These  revised 
limits  would  allow  subsidies  to  be  paid 
to  elderly  individuals  or  families  having 
incomes  of  $10,000  to  $15,000  or  more. 

On  what  basis,  on  what  possible  justifi- 
cation is  ^his  beiiiK  done? 

Moreover,  it  may  be  contemplated  that 
such  families  would  only  have  to  pay  20 
percent  of  their  incomes  for  rent,  even 
though  they  obviously  could  afford  to 
pay  more.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  sub- 
sicfles  for  individuals  and  couples  at  this 
level  when  there  are  so  many  other  poor 
families  paying  much  more  in  sub- 
standsu-d  housing. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  use  of 
Treasury  borrowing  rates  for  fixing  loan 
Interest  rates  under  the  amendment 
means  that  the  program  proposed  will  be 
of  little  help  to  lower  income  elderly 
without  a  section  23  subsidy.  In  fact,  at 
present,  the  amendment  may  result  in 
Interest  rates  that  are  not  significantly 
different  from  those  available  under 
FHA  programs.  If  and  when  there  is  an 
appreciable  subsidy,  the  use  of  the  direct 
loan  approach  means  that  the  subsidy 
will  be  fixed  for  all  imits  and — unlike 
section  23 — cannot  be  vaiied  for  families 
of  different  income.  Thus,  to  the  extent 
that  the  amendment  does  result  in  proj- 
ects financed  with  interest  rates  below 
those  on  private  loans,  the  benefit  will 
be  passed  on  to  upper-  and  lower-income 
families  alike. 

Since  the  number  of  tmits  contem- 
plated— 75,000 — is  nearly  10  times  the 
number  of  units  produced  in  any  single 
year  under  the  202  program  and  almost 
70  percent  greater  than  the  total  niun- 
ber  of  units  produced  under  the  program 
dm-ing  its  entire  lifetime,  the  claim  that 
past  experience  demonstrates  the  pro- 
gram Is  relatively  easy  to  administer 
would  be  suspect  because  such  an  enor- 
mous expansion  will  far  outrun  the 
small,  skilled  staff  with  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  run  the  program  in  the  past. 

Since  the  chief  effect  of  the  proposal 
is  to  provide  financing  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  top  of  subsidy  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  is  already 
authorized  under  the  bill,  the  chief  re- 
sult is  to  substitute  the  Government  as 
a  lender  rather  than  private  entei-prise 
with  no  justification  showing  the  inade- 
quacy of  private  enterprise  to  handle  Uie 
job.        

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the 
points  the  gentleman  raised.  First  of 
all,  he  emphasized  what  the  economic 
impact  would  be  if  the  full  $1.5  billion 
were  used  in  the  flrst  year 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  covered  that  in  my  re- 
marks. All  I  can  say  is  that  the  Treasury 
is  appalled  over  Uils  £imendment.  I 
checked  this  out  with  the  Treasury. 


Mr.  STEELE.  We  have  also  attempted 
to  check  It  out,  but  the  Treasury  has 
declined  to  give  Mr.  Wzdnall  an  answer. 
It  is  clear  it  would  be  minimal  over  5  to 
6  years. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  What  did  they  say  to 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  STEELE.  There  is  another  area  sdso 
in  which  the  gentleman's  information  Is 
just  not  accurate. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  he  checked  it  out  and 
what  they  said. 

Mr.  STEELE.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  under  section  203 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Will  the  gentleman  an- 
swer that  question? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline  to  yield  any 
further.  

Ml-.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Ml-.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  on  the  other  side,  that  the  HUD 
Secretary  sent  word  over  to  me  that  he 
did  not  want  the  Steele  amendment,  and 
these  gentlemen  over  here  know  that. 

Ailr.  ASHLEY.  That  was  based  on  dis- 
cussions with  the  Treasury,  the  gentle- 
man says  he  discussed  this  with  the 
Treasury  but  will  not  tell  the  Members 
of  the  committee  what  the  Treasury 
stated. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would 
just  like  to  have  an  opportimity  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  points  raised  because 
I  think  there  was  an  inadequate  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  Let  me  again  say  that  the 
opponents  of  this  measure  have  put 
great  emphasis  on  the  budget  impEu:t  of 
the  measure  and  have  used  the  phrase: 

If  the  fun  $1.5  bUUon  were  used  In  the  first 
year. 

I  think  the  proponents  of  this  measure 
know  very  well  that  there  is  no  way  it 
can  be  used  in  the  flrst  year.  Rather,  it 
would  be  used  over  a  period  of  5  or  6 
years. 

The  second  statement  made  is  that: 

There  is  no  need  for  the  use  of  202  in  order 
to  provide  capital  financing  for  projects 
specially  designed  for  the  elderly. 

I  think  it  is  clear  tix&t  finding  mcu-t- 
gage  money  on  the  open  market  today 
for  nonprofit  sponsors  is  virtually 
impossible. 

The  next  statement  is: 

Section  203  rents  can  also  be  determined 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  for  special  ameni- 
ties for  the  elderly  and  use  of  202  Is  wholly 
unnecessary  for  this  pvirpose. 

This  is  simply  wrong.  The  homework 
has  not  been  done  on  that  question  be- 
cause the  fact  is  that  there  are  no  com- 
munity services  tied  to  FHA. 
The  statement  is  made  that: 
These  revised  limits  wovQd  allow  subsidies 
to  be  paid  to  elderly  indivlduala  or  famlUea 
havmg  incomes  of  «10,000  to  915,000  or  toon. 


The  opponents  further  state  that: 

It  may  be  contemplated  that  such  families 

would  have  to  pay  20  percent  of  their  Incomes 

for  rent. 

That  is  precisely  what  section  23  does. 

Finally,  it  is  stated  that : 

The  use  of  Treasury  borrowing  rates  for 
fixing  loan  Interest  rates  under  the  amend- 
ment means  that  the  program  proposed  will 
be  of  little  help  to  lower  Income  elderly  with- 
out a  section  23  subsidy. 

That  simply  is  not  true.  The  fact  is 
that  HUD  itself  estimates  $40  less  per 
month  in  rent  for  an  individual  unit 
under  Ti-easury  rates. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join 
in  commending  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  and  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  Coimecticut's  (Mr. 
Steele)  amendments  to  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1974.  which  is 
before  us  today.  In  considering  these 
elderly  housing  amendments,  we  should 
bear  several  thoughts  in  mind. 

While  world  peace  is  now  at  hand, 
after  a  generation  of  conflict,  peace  is 
still  not  at  hand  for  our  Nation's  disad- 
vantaged, whose  troubles  multiply  daily. 
Especially  hard  hit  by  inflation  are  our 
Nation's  elderly,  most  of  whom  are  Uving 
on  fixed  incomes,  with  their  purchasing 
power  being  constantly  eroded.  The  se- 
curity of  our  elderly — millions  of  Ameri- 
cans— is  gravely  threatened  by  the  re- 
morseless inflationary  spiral. 

These  elderly  housing  amendments, 
now  before  us  will  help  ease  the  pace  of 
this  erosion,  for  it  provides  relief  where  it 
is  most  needed — in  making  housing 
available  for  our  elderly.  Of  those  elder- 
ly Americans  who  receive  less  than  $3,000 
per  year  in  income,  approximately  14 
percent  have  incomplete  plumbing,  as 
compared  to  5.9  percent  oi  the  overall 
population.  While  their  standard  of 
housing  is  oftentimes  low.  even  the  reten- 
tion of  their  existing  housing  Is  difficult 
for  our  elderly,  many  of  whom  spend  up- 
wards of  35  percent  of  their  income  for 
shelter.  Adding  on  the  increased  cost  of 
other  necessities  of  life  and  the  proba- 
bility of  a  prolonged  sickness,  we  have 
a  flnancial  picture  which  is  bleak,  indeed. 
One  of  the  noblest  things  we  as  Repre- 
sentatives can  do  is  to  assure  that  those 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  labor  can 
in  their  golden  years  rest  comfortably, 
in  pesu^e  and  with  dignity. 

Much  of  the  housing  for  our  elderly  is  a 
national  disgrace — a  shameful  ctnuU- 
tion  which  these  amendments  seek  to 
eradicate;  for  under  the  terms  of  these 
amendments,  two  things  will  be  dme: 
flrst,  low  interest,  direct  nonsubsidized 
loans  will  be  made  available  to  nonprofit 
sponsors  for  building  housing  for  our 
elderly;  second,  rent  subsidies  will  be 
guaranteed  and  available  for  such  hous- 
ing. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  these  worthy 
amendments  to  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
If  we  can  agree  on  the  time  and  then 
vote  on  this  bilL  Let  us  see  how  many 
are  standing  up.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  vote  in  20  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?        

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  discussion  and 
voting  on  all  amendments  to  title  n  end 
at  5:35. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

PASUAMZNTART   XNQUIKT 

Mr.  BLACESX7RN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.      

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  gentleman  making  his  request  rela- 
tive to  these  amendments  or  is  it  to  the 
title? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  please  restate  his  request. 

MOTION   OFTEREO   BY    MR.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  5:40  in- 
stead of  5:35. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  agreed  to 
will  be  recognized  for  1  minute  each. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  has  been  previously  stated, 
the  amendment  before  us  is  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  goal  set  by  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  which  rec- 
ommended that  at  least  120,000  imits  of 
housing  be  constructed  each  year  spe- 
cifically for  the  elderly,  as  the  minimum 
necessary  to  provide  decent,  safe  hous- 
ing at  a  cost  they  can  afford. 

More  recently,  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Aging,  on  which  I  have  been 
proud  to  serve,  has  endorsed  the  pro- 
gram set  forth  in  these  amendments  as 
the  most  efficient,  effective  mechanism 
to  meet  our  national  needs  for  elderly 
housing. 

As  the  original  proponent  of  this  type 
of  revolving  fund  mechanism,  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  seeing  a  reactiva- 
tion of  section  202  program. 

The  advantages  of  this  proposal  are 
manifold.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
Is  that  it  assures  a  continued  source  of 
funds  for  mortgage  loans  at  rates  that 
will  attract  nonprofit  sponsors  to  the 
construction  and  management  of  elder- 
ly housing  developments.  These  spon- 
sors, such  as  churches,  civic  associations, 
and  labor  unions,  have  proved  to  be  good 
managers  of  housing  projects,  and  I  feel 
that  we  will  be  taking  a  great  step  for- 
ward by  briixging  their  good  managerial 
skills  together  with  an  adequate  source 
of  mortgage  f  imds. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  need  for  new 
elderly  housing  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished. In  many  areas  of  the  country. 


elderly  citizens  are  waiting  for  years  be- 
fore housing  becomes  ftvailable.  Even 
when  a  senior  citizen  la  accepted  in  a 
project,  the  cost  remains  high.  They  pay 
an  average  of  34  percent  of  their  Income 
for  housing,  while  younger  householders 
pay  only  about  23  percent.  Rents  have 
increased  as  much  as  50  and  60  percent 
in  some  areas,  and  with  the  cost  of  food 
rising  at  record  rates,  many  of  our  elder- 
ly poor  are  in  desperate  straits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  builds  on 
the  success  of  the  past,  tlie  section  202 
program  never  had  a  default,  and  was 
run  effectively  by  a  smsjll  staff  here  in 
Washington.  I 

The  passage  of  this  amendment,  and 
its  subsequent  enactment}  into  law,  would 
end  the  desperate  struggle  which  our 
older  citizens  now  face  ti  •  live  in  the  de- 
cent, affordable  housing  they  deserve.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  i-espond  to  this 
need  by  voting  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Ciairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oormecticut  (Mr. 
Steele)  which  would  provide  for  the 
construction  of  urgently  needed  housing 
for  the  elderly.  It  is  apparent  that  H.R. 
15361  as  reported  to  th^  fioor  does  not 
meet  the  challenge  of  providing  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  increasing  elderly 
population  of  our  Nation.  The  bill  does 
not  provide  the  necessa-y  incentive  for 
individuals  to  enter  into  the  housing 
market  to  build  special  y  designed  and 
equipped  housing  for  th ;  elderly.  As  all 
of  us  know,  the  recent  rise  in  interest 
rates  including  the  rates)  for  home  mort- 
gages has  drastically  reduced  the  con- 
struction of  housing  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  vital  that  the  Government  assist 
the  private  sector  in  providing  the  needed 
new  housing  for  this  Segment  of  our 
population.  I 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
gram which  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut wishes  to  reesiablish,  the  so- 
caUed  "202  program,"  w(is  phased  out  in 
1969.  This  was  done  evidently  as  a  re- 
sult of  increasing  pressure  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  while  the  budget  defilct 
in  this  coming  fiscal  yfar  is  estimated 
to  be  approximately  $10!  billion  the  new 
approach  offered  by  this  i  amendment  will 
not  increase  the  budget  deficit.  Under 
tills  amendment  the  moneys  authorized 
for  this  program,  appro:timately  $1.5  bil- 
Uon,  will  be  borrowed  fit  the  Treasury 
borrowing  rate  and 
through  the  establishm^ 
housing  loan  fimd  for  [the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped. 

This  amendment  will 
the  needs  of  the  elderly 
ing  built  under  the  202 
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Iso  further  help 
by  making  hous- 
Drogram  eligible 
for  the  lease-back  progrAm  under  section 
23  of  the  Housing  Act.  This  program  en- 
ables local  housing  authorities  to  lease 
apartments  from  privatfe  owners  and  in 
turn  sublet  them  at  much  lower  rates  to 
low-income  elderly  persons. 

I  wish  to  commend  thq  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  who  is  the  ichairman  of  the 
Republican  Task  Force  in  the  Aging,  for 
the  dedicated  work  he  nas  done  on  the 
many  serious  problems  affecting  the 
aged  in  this  country.  H  s  amendment  is 


a  good  example  of  the  serious  legislation 
that  is  the  product  of  weeks  of  considera- 
tion by  his  fine  task  force.  In  summary, 
this  amendment  would: 

First,  sets  forth  the  need  for  housing 
programs  for  the  elderly,  not  adequately 
set  forth  in  the  housing  mjesisvure  which 
is  before  us; 

Second,  reinstitute  a  I  constructive 
housing  development  program  which 
would  provide  for  the  construction  of  the 
needed  housing  for  the  elderly  by  pro- 
viding direct  loans  at  the  prevailing 
Treasury  rate  to  certain  iponsors  who 
will  construct  such  housing  j 

Third,  make  such  housing  eligible  for 
lease-back  to  elderly  low'income  resi- 
dents by  local  public  housink  authorities; 
and  I 

Fourth,  provide  that  projiects  approved 
under  this  new  housing  development  pro- 
gram will  be  fully  supported  by  State  and 
local  comprehensive  services  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

Indeed,  this  amendment!  has  the  full 
support  of  most  of  the  groups  organized 
to  aid  the  elderly,  including  such  leading 
groups  as  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  People  (AARP) .     | 

Once  again,  I  commend  I  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele),  for 
offering  this  vitally  needed  amendment 
and  would  hope  that  the  I  touse  will  ap- 
prove this  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bauman 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Bla:kbttrn.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from 
Blackbttrn)  . 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr. 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  BAtTMAN)  yieldliig  his  1  min- 
ute to  me.  I 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  support  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut.  One  of  the  ai-esis  in  which 
I  have  spent  a  great  deal  oj  time  investi- 
gating is  that  of  housing  fbr  the  elderly. 
I  have  foimd  that  the  i)nly  program 
which  has  truly  been  effective  in  deliver- 
ing the  specialized  service$,  the  special- 
ized needs,  the  recreational  facilities,  the 
community  faciUtes,  and  aD  of  the  things 
that  are  necessary  for  effective  housing 
for  the  elderly  has  only  bf en  forthcom- 
ing in  section  202  programs. 

I  do  not  apologize  to  any  Member  in 
this  House  about  voting  to  maintain  the 
economy  or  voting  to  balance  the  budget. 
My  record  on  votes  to  balance  the  budget 
is  unequaled  by  any  othir  Member  of 
this  House,  and  I  would  challenge  any 
Member  who  votes  against  these  amend- 
ments on  the  groimd  of  budgetary  im- 
pact to  match  his  voting  record  in  this 
field  against  my  own. 

At  the  present  time  th«  202  program 
fund  is  receiving  payment  against  ap- 
proximately $650,000,000  in  outstanding 
loans.  I 

When  we  consider  this,  pE  suspect  that 
actually  the  amount  of  money  that  will 
have  to  be  borrowed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  make  thi!  a  sustaining 
and  a  continuing  program  will  be  minis- 
cule  as  far  as  total  budget^y  impact  on 
this  country  is  concerned 
But  I  do  know  one  thihg:  If  we  are 


Chair  recog- 
Georgia  (Mr. 

Chairman,  I 


really  sincere,  if  we  really  mean  it  when 
we  say  we  want  to  do  something  for  the 
elderly  in  this  country,  we  will  vote  for 
the  Steele  amendments,  and  I  can  assmre 
the  Members  that  the  budgetary  impact 
will  be  minor  in  comparison  to  the  bene- 
fits that  will  be  derived,  and  in  relation 
to  the  total  budget  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
add  my  support  to  the  Steele  amend- 
ments and  to  what  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  just  said. 

I  come  from  an  area  where  the  202 
program  has  been  a  very  distinct  suc- 
cess. We  have  some  fine  housing  there 
for  the  elderly,  and  we  need  more.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  few  good  projects  that 
has  ever  come  out  of  this  bill.  It  will 
help  stimulate  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

Many  of  our  unions,  the  lEW  and 
others,  have  put  their  money  in  projects 
such  as  this.  We  have  found  that  we 
have  been  able  to  get  help  through  other 
organizations  to  put  up  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

We  talk  about  helping  those  people 
who  cannot  help  themselves.  We  should 
be  willing  to  help  elderly  people,  those 
people  who  are  too  sick  or  too  old  and 
feeble  to  help  themselves. 

The  elderly  can  be  helped  through  this 
section  202,  and  we  should  adopt  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele). 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele)  and  the 
gentleman  In  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  re- 
luctantly to  oppose  these  amendments. 

There  is  a  modest  increase  in  spendmg 
for  housing  in  the  bill  as  we  now  find  it 
before  us.  And  there  is  money  for  housmg 
for  the  elderly.  Personally,  I  would  pre- 
fer no  Increase  above  present  spending 
limits  which  amoimt  to  about  $2  billion 
per  year.  In  my  judgment  we  can  help 
the  elderly  more  by  reducing  Inflation. 
Now  we  have  recognized  the  need  to  re- 
duce inflation  and  the  need  for  budget 
control  by  passing  the  Budget  Control 
Act  just  this  week. 

Are  our  memories  so  short  that  we  are 
now  going  to  pass  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  back  door  spending  not  con- 
templated by  the  budget?  We  have  acted 
on  budget  control  just  48  hours  ago  and 
now  we  are  about  to  say  we  did  not  really 
mean  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
modeled  after  one  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  H.R.  144, 
which  provides  that  there  will  be  no  Fed- 
eral spending  above  income.  Much  of 
the  support  I  have  received  for  my  blU 
has  come  from  persons  on  fixed  mcome. 
I  could  not  in  good  conscience  support 
this  inflationary  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 


nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham)  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port these  amendments,  and  I  do  so  pri- 
marily because  of  my  direct  contact  with 
elderly  citizens  in  my  district  who  cam- 
not  find  housing.  I  simply  have  not  been 
able  to  find  in  the  legislation  that  the 
committee  brought  before  us  the  kind  of 
special  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  that  I  think  they  deserve. 

The  main  arguments  I  have  heard 
against  these  amendments  are  that  they 
are  likely  to  produce  a  veto.  I  think  we 
should  do  what  we  think  is  right  and 
not  simply  try  to  gear  our  propositions 
in  this  House  to  what  we  anticipate  may 
lead  to  a  possible  veto. 

I  may  add  that,  with  all  the  support 
expressed  for  this  amendment  from 
members  of  the  minority,  I  should  think 
a  veto  could  be  prevented. 

These  amendments  would  rectify  a 
serious  omission  In  the  bill  before  us 
today  by  providing  for  a  direct  loan  pro- 
gram to  nonprofit  sponsors  to  construct 
specialized  housing  for  the  elderly,  and 
would  guarantee  special  rent  subsidies 
to  the  elderly. 

Behind  these  amendments  is  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  problems  of  senior  cit- 
izens are  especially  acute  and  that  their 
needs  require  special  measures  in  order 
to  meet  them.  The  living  conditions  of 
too  many  of  our  Nation's  elderly  are  a 
tragic  disgrace.  Of  the  20  million  Amer- 
cans  who  are  60  and  older,  over  23  per- 
cent live  in  poverty.  Of  the  12.4  million 
households  with  heads  aged  65  and  older, 
47  percent  have  incomes  under  $3,000. 

The  implications  of  these  figures  for 
housing  are  grim.  The  elderly  must  spend 
an  exceptionally  high  proportion  of  their 
Income  on  housing.  In  many  cases  this 
forces  the  depletion  of  valuable  savings 
and  the  interest  earned  on  them.  With 
housing  costs  so  excessive,  the  elderly 
must  manage  with  less  of  other  essential 
goods  and  services,  such  as  food,  cloth- 
ing, medical  supplies,  and  transporta- 
tion. Illness,  taxes,  and  imexpected  fi- 
nancial problems  are  far  more  serious 
matters  for  the  elderly  than  for  any  oth- 
er group. 

Furthermore,  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  older  Americans  is  complicated 
by  the  special  requirements  of  adequate 
senior  citizen  housing.  This  housing  must 
include  more  than  four  walls  and  a  roof. 
It  must  minimize  distances  of  walking 
and  climbing,  and  be  placed  in  neigh- 
borhoods which  are  safe,  friendly,  and 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  their  older 
residents.  Essential  goods  and  services 
must  be  readily  and  closely  available. 

The  elderly  are,  therefore,  the  least 
adaptable  of  all  our  citizens  in  their  re- 
quirements for  housing.  It  is  not  that 
senior  citizens  are  helpless,  but  that  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  conditions 
put  them  at  a  severe  disadvantage.  The 
elderly  are  plagued  by  low  and  fixed 
incomes,  social  Isolation,  crime,  and  re- 
current health  problems. 

In  urban  areas  these  conditions  are 
most  critical.  The  median  Income  of  New 
York  City's  over-60  population  Is  $2,700, 
$300  below  the  poverty  level.  In  New 


York  the  number  of  poor  and  near- 
poor — those  hovering  at  or  just  above 
the  poverty  level — among  the  elderly  is 
estimated  to  be  600,000.  Waiting  lists  for 
public  housing  there  Include  over  45,000 
citizens  aged  62  and  older.  The  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  estimates  that 
the  real  level  of  need  of  the  elderly  for 
low-income  housing  is  75,000  units,  as 
much  as  the  total  these  amendments  are 
expected  to  provide. 

The  $1.5  billion  in  loans  at  below- 
market  interest  rates  which  would  be 
made  to  nonprofit  sponsors  for  housing 
construction  tmder  these  amendments 
hopefully  would  represent  some  response 
to  these  pressing  needs  in  New  York  City 
and  throughout  the  country.  Housing 
built  under  the  provisions  of  these 
amendments  would  be  specially  con- 
structed with  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
in  mind,  and  accompanied  by  plans  to 
insure  the  presence  of  needed  social 
services. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  remember  that 
these  amendments  are  not  an  untried 
experiment  but  a  modified  reinstatement 
of  section  202.  This  program  existed  for 
10  years,  terminating  In  1969,  and  was 
very  successful,  building  45,000  housing 
units  without  failure  or  scandal.  While 
under  these  amendments.  Government 
would  borrow  at  Treasury  rates  and  at 
3  percent.  Estimates  are  that  resulting 
rents  would  be  $50  imder  market  rates 
without  incurring  draining  costs  to  tax- 
payers. 

Some  Members  have  suggested  that 
housing  for  senior  citizens  be  taken  up 
as  separate  legislation.  However,  neither 
the  Congress  nor  oiu*.  Nation's  elderly 
can  afford  the  luxiu7  of  the  time 
which  would  enable  this  route  to  be 
taken.  The  desperate  need  for  housing 
for  the  elderly  which  is  exemplified  In  my 
district  compels  the  Congress  not  to  delay 
any  longer  than  it  already  has,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  administration's 
"moratorium"  on  Federal  fimds  for  pub- 
Uc  housing  construction.  Furthermore, 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  events  later 
in  the  summer  may  well  force  the  Con- 
gress to  postpone  consideration  of  these 
and  many  other  important  Issues. 

Mr.  Chairmfin,  a  nation  as  affluent  as 
ours  can  surely  afford  to  care  for  its  most 
respected  citizens. 

My  main  concern  with  the  Steele 
amendments  is  whether  the  program 
envisioned  will  actually  produce  housing 
for  the  elderly  in  cities  such  as  New  York 
where  land  costs  and  construction  costs 
are  so  terribly  high.  However,  in  view 
of  the  widespread  support  for  the  Steele 
amendments  from  well  informed  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  National  Council 
for  Senior  Citizens,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rees). 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  usual,  I 
find  myself  a  rather  confused  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

In  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full 
committee  this  was  a  compromise  bill. 
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Every  time  some  of  us  who  believed  in 
235  or  236  or  in  the  expansion  of  section 
23  asked  for  something  the  minority 
said,  no,  "we  are  going  to  veto  the  bill" 
If  anything  is  added.  So  all  the  Demo- 
crats, the  members  of  the  majority 
party,  were  ttireatened  with  the  fact 
that  we  could  not  expand  the  bill  be- 
cause the  President  would  veto  It. 

Now  I  see  every  new  amendment  that 
adds  more  money,  billions  of  dollars, 
has  been  offered  by  the  minority.  Are 
they  going  to  guarantee  that  if  all  of 
their  amendments  going  into  this  bill 
that  they  will  guarantee  us  a  veto-proof 
bill?  If  they  do,  then  I  think  we  should 
come  up  with  some  of  the  amendments 
we  lost  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee,  because  we  were  told 
that  if  we  broke  the  Une  the  bill  was 
going  to  be  vetoed.  I  would  just  like  that 
question  answered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Biaggi 
was  allowed  to  yield  his  time  to  Mr. 
Recs.) 

Mr.  REES.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minority,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Browk),  who  Is  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  for  the  minority,  this  ques- 
tion: Here  is  something  that  is  adding 
about  $1.5  billion  for  senior  citizens' 
housing.  Have  you  changed  your  mind 
now?  Are  you  supporting  this? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
support  the  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
the  Republican  Party  on  this  side  is 
any  more  monolithic  than  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  REES.  I  think  it  is  pretty  mono- 
lithic. But  are  you  supporting  it  or  not? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  No.  I  am  not 
supporting  it,  and  if  the  gentleman  will 
give  me  his  time,  I  will  be  happy  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chau:  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Mtzrs). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  realize  the  argument  that  has  been 
made  now  that  this  will  be  inflationary. 
However,  you  are  going  to  ask  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  country,  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  country,  many 
of  whom  have  no  other  way  to  provide 
the  needed  housing,  to  make  the  extreme 
sacrifice  and  go  all  the  way  in  order  to 
stop  inflation  here. 

This  is  a  matter  of  priorities.  When 
you  add  another  $700,000  or  $800,000  for 
things  that  are  not  needed  in  various 
places  and  then  you  come  along  here 
with  $1.5  billion  to  provide  needed  homes 
for  folks  who  have  no  other  way  of  pro- 
viding these  facilities.  I  just  do  not  see 
how  you  can  justify  it. 

I  know  you  will  say  next  week  that 
this  is  another  half  a  billion  dollars  that 
is  added  here,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference in  priorities.  Most  of  the  speakers 
on  this  side  are  just  as  concerned  and 
have  voting  records  just  as  good  to  prove 


that  they  are  just  as  concerned  about 
inflation.  The  question  is  where  do  we 
make  the  cuts.  That  is  where  too  many 
speakers  have  failed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  differences.        J 

I  rise  in  strong  support  i  >f  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  01  lair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Penrsylvania  (Mr. 
Mooshead)  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pen  isylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  the  Meiabers  vote  on 
this  proposed  amendment  they  should 
recognize  that  the  old  se<  tion  202  pro- 
gram which  had  a  3 -percent  interest 
rate  in  the  period  up  to  1  (69,  built  only 
30,000  units,  and  that  wj|s  at  a  3-per- 
cent interest  rate.  Toda^  the  Interest 
rate  would  be  in  excess  o:  8  percent,  so 
I  do  not  think  the  program  will  be  half 
as  successful  as  was  the  aid  program. 

I  think  the  Members  sh<  uld  know  that 
under  the  bill  that  the  coi  omittee  brings 
to  the  floor  we  expect  in  1  year  400,000 
units  in  section  23  to  be  built,  and  the 
bill  provides  that  "at  leas  i  20  percent  of 
the  total  amoimt  of  con  racts  shall  be 
available  solely  to  low-ir  come  housing, 
and  elderly  and  handicj  pped  persons. 
That  means  in  1  year  80,0i  0  units  for  the 
elderly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  froii  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlliE  ois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  bo  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gepitleman  from 
Coimecticut  (Mr.  Steele)!  and  I  wish  to 
assure  the  gentleman  ftom  California 
(Mr.  Rees)  and  others,  that  there  are 
some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
do  want  a  housing  bUl,  and  one  that 
will  withstand  a  Presidential  veto.  We 
are  committed  to  support  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Curren(jy  on  what  we 
think  in  overall  is  a  ver'  fine  product. 
Some  very  firm  speeches  were  made, 
and  I  made  one  of  them  s  couple  of  days 
ago  on  this  floor  in  beha]  f  of  budget  re- 
form, and  in  which  I  reml  ided  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  i;  was  gohig  to 
take  some  very  strong  d  scipline  to  re- 
sist the  temptations  that  constantly  de- 
velop,   in    connection    with    something 
which  is  very  appeaUng  like  this,  to  fi- 
nance programs  outside  of  the  Federal 
budget.  This  amendment  clearly  Involves 
backdoor  spending  that  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  budgetary  process. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Th*  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Csdifomla 
(Mr.  Moss).  j 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
program  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the 
amendment  is  one  that  should  be 
adopted.  Whether  or  not  it  would  face 
a  veto  is  not  a  matter  of  treat  concern  to 
me  at  this  moment.         ] 

I  know  that  the  progiam  in  my  dis- 
trict has  been  successfiji.  I  know  that 
the  people  of  my  district  want  the  pro- 
gram. So  I  intend  to  give  it  my  vote  and 
discharge  my  responsibility  to  them,  and 
deal  with  whatever  threats  of  veto  might 
arise  at  a  later  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
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the   gentleman  from  Mlnnjesota    (Mr. 
Frenzel) . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frenzel 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Browjj  of  Michi- 
gan.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  dial  r  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Micliigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.l  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  discussion  that  has  been  taking 
place  here  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  is 
about  a  program  which  ha$  been  very 
successful,  but  the  amendmeiit  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Steele)  is  not  that  program.  | 

The  reason  that  program  has  been  suc- 
cessful is  because  it  had  fi  3 -percent 
interest  rate.  The  Steele  amendment  goes 
to  Ti-easm-y  market  rates.  And,  there  is 
little  difference  between  tjie  rate  on 
Treasury  borrowings  and  PjHA  insmed 
mortgages  which  are  to  be  [used  in  the 
section  23  program. 

Do  we  get  more  units  undir  the  Steele 
amendment?  The  answer  is  J  "no" 

Is  the  amendment  inflationary?  The 
answer  is  "yes,"  with  the  dirkt  Treasury 
borrowings  provided  for  in  [the  amend- 
ment. 

Is  the  amendment  discriminatory?  The 
answer  is  "Yes",  because  everyone  else 
can  come  along  and  say  "give  us  the  same 
right  to  go  directly  to  Treatuiy  for  our 
funds  and  help  us  outside  of  Ithe  budget." 
In  short,  what  the  Confejence  on  Ag- 
ing supported  was  a  continuation  of  the 
old  202  program  as  it  existed,  and  there 
was  no  section  23  program,  not  a  modified 
section  23  program,  available  as  an  alter- 
native to  be  considered  at  that  time. 

If  the  Members  will  look  I  at  the  com- 
mittee report  they  will  see  all  of  the 
things  we  have  done  for  thd  elderly,  and 
it  describes  and  earmarks  portions  of  the 
funds  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. J 

I  suggest  that  what  the  Conference  on 
the  Aging  supported  was  iome  way  of 
special  treatment  in  the  way  of  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  the  hanqicapped.  The 
section  23  program,  as  we  have  proposed 
it,  does  it.  It  treats  everybody  the  same, 
since  private  developers,  Ipcal  housing 
agencies,  all  of  them,  can  become  spon- 
sors of  housing  for  the  elderly. 

The  housing  for  the  eldorly  in  the  23 
program  is  not  even  subject  to  the  pref- 
erence which  the  Secretary  must  give 
to  nonelderly  projects  that  only  have  20 
percent  assisted  units.  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  saying  the  argu- 
ments made  in  support  of  i  this  amend- 
ment are  fine  arguments.  The  trouble 
Is  they  are  just  not  appUcable  hi  support 
of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chair4ian,  as  I  said 
earlier  today,  over  14,000  people  in  my 
coimty  of  Etede  are  trying  td  get  into  low- 
cost  housing  and  are  not  iible  to  do  so_. 
Some  of  them  have  been 
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ypaiting  for  5 
years.  Now,  when  we  havs  up  on  this 


floor  the  first  housing  bill 


for  some  time  and  we  tr^  to  make  it 


somewhat  adequate  to  the 


we  have  had 


needs  of  the 


elderly  poor,  we  are  told  It  might  be 
vetoed  if  we  do  that.  We  do  not  have  the 
money  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  money  to 
fight  a  war  in  Vietnam.  We  have  the 
money  to  give  to  the  Arabs,  apparently, 
according  to  recent  events.  We  have  the 
money  for  other  things  we  want  to  do. 
I  think  we  ought  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment that  will  do  more  for  the  elderly 
poor  of  this  country.  Therefore,  I  am 
proud  to  associate  myself  with  this 
amendment  that  is  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Barrett) . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  want 
to  point  out  here  that  in  the  last  year 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  House — most 
of  them  with  considerable  seniority — 
kept  asking  me,  "Are  you  going  to  bring 
in  one  of  those  big,  cumbersome  housing 
bills  over  here?  We  want  to  tell  you 
that  if  you  bring  anything  here  on  the 
basis  of  back-door  spending,  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  absolutely  against  it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  Is 
back-door  spending.  It  adds  another 
$iy2  billion  to  this  bill.  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  anybody  in  this 
House  who  wants  to  do  more  for  the  el- 
derly than  I  do.  I  fought  hard  to  get 
section  202  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1959 
and  I  am  saying  at  this  time  I  want  to 
get  housing,  and  I  do  not  want  to  send 
a  bill  down  there  which  will  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hop>e  we  vote  this 
amendment  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J. 
William  Stanton)  . 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

There  are  several  false  assumptions, 
I  think,  that  the  House  is  under.  First 
of  all,  in  the  10  years  that  I  have  been 
on  this  Housing  Subcommittee,  we  do 
more  in  this  bfll  today,  I  think,  for  hous- 
ing the  elderly  than  ever  has  been  done, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  any  bill  that  has 
ever  come  before  this  committee  before. 

Second,  Mr.  Brown  was  right.  The  old 
202  program  was  the  type  that  made  it 
popiilar  due  to  the  3-percent-ilnterest 
rates. 

Third — and  I  think  the  Members 
should  clearly  understand  this — I  say  to 
my  friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  do 
not,  I  hope  sincerely,  follow  the  lead 
that  was  brought  up  awhile  ago  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  been  rather 
proud  that  we  have  had  a  consistent  vote 
against  the  back-door  spending.  So  I 
hope  sincerely  that  my  colleagues  will 
remember  this  day,  because,  clearly,  this 
is  what  the  administration  is  so  strongly 
and  staunchly  against.  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers clearly  understand  this  amendment 
before  they  do  vote. 

I  will  agree,  like  the  amendment  that 
passed  before,  it  sounds  so  much  like 
motherhood,  but  it  is  the  wrong  thing 
to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patuan)  . 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote 
for  this  amendment  would  be  a  vote  for 
excessive  and  exorbitant  Interest  rates 
for  elderly  housing.  It  would  be  a  vote 
for  an  elderly  family  buying  a  $20,000 
home,  requiring  that  they  buy  the  home 
and  pay  $40,000  interest  and  $20,000  for 
the  home,  or  $60,000  in  all. 

In  other  words,  the  Members  would  be 
voting  to  require  elderly  people  to  pay 
for  three  homes  in  order  to  get  a  fee  sim- 
ple title  to  one  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  274,  noes  112, 
not  voting  47,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  310] 
AYES— 274 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaiix 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Broomfield 
Brotzman 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan  ~ 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton 

Butler 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

Danlelson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 


Dellums 

Denbolm 

Dent 

Derwinski 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Frey 

Froehlich 
Pulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

GrasEO 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Harsha 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HiUis 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hudnut 


Hungate 
Hunt 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
King 

Kluczynski 
Koch 

KuykendaU 
Kyros 

Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McColUster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Marazltl 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
Miller 
Minisb 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Moakley 
Morgan 
.  Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Bars 
O'NeUl 


Owens 
Parrls 
Pepper 
Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltcbard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reld 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousb 

Roy 


Anderson,  111. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Corman 

Daniel,  Dan 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 


Boybal 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefield 

Studds 

Symington 

Talcott 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Traxler 
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Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Gettys 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Huber 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Landrum 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McFall 

McKay 

Mahon 

MtUlary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Michel 

Mllford 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Nix 

O'Brien 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pickle 

NOT  VOTING — 47 


UdaU 

Vander  Veen 

vanik 

Veyaey 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Walsh 

wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wrlgbt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  B.C. 
Zablodd 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Poage 

Preyer 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reuse 

RouBselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Treen 
tniman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Ware 
Wiggins 
WUUams 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Young,  Tex. 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Asbbrook 
Brasco 
Burgener 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Clawson,  Del 
Crane 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Devlne 
Dorn 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Escb 
Griffiths 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Ichord 

Landgrebe 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mills 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

MoUoban 


NlchoU 

Qulllen 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Wyman 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  ni. 


So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMKNT   OTTERED   BT    MR.    BUOGI 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biagci:  On  page 
65,  line  13,  after  the  cloae  of  the  parentheses 
bracketing  the  end  of  the  wOTd  'Secretary' 
Insert  the  following:  "and  provided  citizens 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  proposal  or  appU- 
cation  with  full  information  concerning  the 
proposal,  held  public  hearings  to  obtain  the 
views  of  such  citizens  on  the  proposal  or  ap- 
plication, and  provided  such  citizens  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  proposal  or  application." 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  next  four  titles 
are  not  controversial.  I  think  if  we  can 
get  cooperation  from  the  Members  here, 
we  probably  could  clean  this  up  within 
the  next  hour. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  my  amendment  to 
HJl.  15361,  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  and  to  urge  its 
passage. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  devel- 
opments in  the  legislation  before  us  is 
the  abandonment  of  categorical  grant 
programs  and  the  adoption  of  the  block 
grant  approach.  This  step  signals  the 
commitment  of  Congress  to  the  principle 
of  local  control  in  the  housing  field.  It 
Is  one  of  a  number  of  actions  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  in  a  whole  range  of  legis- 
lation to  enforce  that  principle. 

We  have  recognized,  at  long  last,  that 
we  cannot  and  should  not  try  to  run 
everything  from  Washington,  that  local 
officials  know  local  needs  better  than  we 
do.  It  is  our  job  to  provide  the  funds  and 
the  general  guidelines.  It  is  their  job  to 
draw  up  the  programs  and  make  them 
work. 

I  am  urging  we  take  a  further — and  I 
believe  very  necessary — step  in  this  di- 
rection. My  amendment  says  that  no 
project  should  be  built  in  any  neighbor- 
hood without  full  citizen  participation  in 
planning  the  location,  character,  and 
construction  of  that  project. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  legislation  before 
us  we  already  have  citizen  participation 
requirements  in  the  formation  of  the 
general  housing  and  development  plan 
before  its  submission  to  HUD  by  the  local 
government.  This  is  admirable  and  as  it 
should  be.  But  it  does  not  fully  cover 
the  problem.  For  the  general  housing 
plan  need  only  specify  the  general  loca- 
tion of  new  housing  to  be  built. 

We  know  from  cities  around  the  coim- 
try — and  I  know  from  the  Forest  Hills 
situation  In  my  own  city  of  New  York — 
that  unless  citizens  have  input  at  the 
final  stage  when  the  project  is  about  to 
be  built,  they  are  quite  likely  to  have 
something  foisted  on  them  by  an  un- 
responsive city  hall,  as  was  the  case  with 
Forest  Hills.  That  result  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  principle  of  local  control  we 
are  developing  in  this  bill. 

We  must  not  commit  such  fraud.  Local 
citizens  should  have  the  right  to  con- 
trol their  own  destiny,  and  local  neigh- 
borhoods, while  they  have  an  obligation 
to  the  overall  environment  of  the  city. 


assures    that, 
plication,  it  has 
i  be  affected  by 
Qent  and  hous- 
iformatlon  con- 
available  for 
activities  that 
4ther   Important 
leld  public  hear- 
puch  citizens  on 


should  be  able  to  presene  their  char- 
acter. 

I  urge  my  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chaicman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  point  out  that  on  page  7  of  the  bill 
to  start  with  we  find  the  language: 

No  grant  may  be  made  pursuant  to  section 
106  unless  an  application  spall  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  ui  which  the  ap- 
plicant—  I 

"  And  then  we  go  over  to;  page  9,  where 
there  is  a  number  of  reqilirements,  and 
on  line  14  thereof  it  says:  I 

No  gi-ant  may  be  made  ijursuant  to  this 
section  106  unless  an  application  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Secretly  in  which  the 
applicant 

(5)  provides  satisfactc 
prior  to  submission  of  its  a; 
(A)  provided  citizens  likely 
proposed  community  develo 
ing  activities  with  aedquate 
cernlng  the  amount  of  fu 
such  activities,  the  range 
may  be  undertaken,  and 
program  requirements,  (B) 
Ings  to  obtain  the  views  of  ^ 
community  development  an*  housing  needs, 
and  (C)  provided  such  citiaens  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  participate  lln  the  develop- 
ment of  Che  application;        | 

This  language  is  enougi  to  provide  for 
citizen  participation  both  with  respect 
to  community  development  activities  and 
with  regard  to  assisted  housing.  I  can- 
not imagine  what  additional  language 
would  do  for  us.  I 

This  is  a  matter  on  i/hich  the  sub- 
committee worked  very  diligently  and 
on  which  I  submit  there  vjas  a  unanimity 
of  agreement  from  both  tjhe  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats. 

Originally   there  wer 
questions  raised  with  res] 
quacy  of  citizen  particip 
respect  to  community  dfvelopment  and 
housing. 

After  considerable  wor 
language  to  the  satisfac^ 
of  everybody  present.  S^  I  would  most 
earnestly  suggest  that  the  requirement 
of  citizen  participation  has  been  satis- 
fied in  a  thoroughly  coiiplete  manner. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlchlian.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemii  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  tt  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. I  would  Just  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  o|  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  AshleyI.  I  quite  concur 
with  the  gentleman.  I  tkink  the  subject 
is  adequately  taken  care  of  in  the  bill 
without  this  amendment,  and  feel  that 
the  amendment  would  simply  further 
clutter  and  confuse  the  present  system 
of  citizen  participation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbk  question  Is  <«i 
the  amendment  offeredl  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (^.  Biagci). 
The  amendment  was  irejected. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  vote  at  8:05 
p.m.  tonight  on  this  bil^  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto. 

The     CHAIRMAN. 
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from  Texas  asks  unanimous  donsent  that 
all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  8:05  pLm.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  [the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  therp  additional 
amendments  to  title  II?  If  n<^t,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow^: 


TITLE  III— MORTGAGE 
PROGRAMS 
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Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
tober  1,  1974"  in  the  first 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 

(b)  Section  217  of  such 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  197^ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  ' 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  197^ 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
30,  1977". 

(d)  Section  809(f)  of  such 
by  striking  out  "October  1, 
ond  sentence  and  inserting  U 
"June  30, 1977". 

(e)  Section  810(k)  of  such 
by   striking   out   "October   1, 
second  sentence  and  inserting 
of  "June  30,  1977". 

(f)  Section  1002(a)  of  such 
by  striking  out  "October  1, 
ond  sentence  and  inserting 
"June  30,  1977". 

(g)  Section  1101(a)  of  such 
by  striking  out  "October  1 
ond  sentence  and  inserting 
"Jxine  30,  1977". 

FLEXIBLE    INTEREST    RATE    il  OTHORTTT 

Sec.  302.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entltleu 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37J  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  tespect  to  the 
veterans*  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  resject  to  Interest 
rates  on  Insvu'ed  mortgages,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  May  7,  19(  18,  as  amended 
(12  TJ.S.C.  1709-1),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1,  1974"  and  Iniertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30, 1977". 

INCREASE  IN  MAXIMTTM  MORT  SAGE  AMOUNTS 
UNDER  FHA  ONE-  TO  FOUR-FA  HU-T  MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  303.  (a)  Section  203(b)  (2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$33,000",  "$35,750",  and  '|$41,250"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  Insertlngjln  lieu  thereof 
"45,000",  "$48,750",  and  "$55,000",  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  |of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$33,000",  "$35,750", 
and  "$41,250"  wherever  they  ftppear  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$45,#00".  "$48,750", 
and  "$56,000",  respectively. 

(c)  Section  222(b)(2)  oi  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$^3,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$45; 

(d)  Section  221(d)(2)(A)  |of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$18,^",  "$21,000", 
"$24,000".  "$32,400",  and  "a39,600"  In  the 
matter  preceding  the  first  pro* Iso  and  Insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  "$21,«)0",  "$25,000", 
"$28,000",  "$38,880",  and  "$f7,520",  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$21,j)00".  "$24,000", 
"$30,000",  "$38,400",  and  "f45,600"  In  the 
second  proviso  and  Inserting,  In  lieu  thereof 
"$25,200",  "$28,800".  "$36,0007.  •••4«,080".  and 
"$54,720",  respectively. 

(e)  Section  234(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 


by  striking  out  "$33,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$45,000". 

(f )  (1)  The  last  proviso  in  section  S3S(b) 
(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
••$18,000",  "$21,000",  "$21,000",  and  "$24,000" 
and  inserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "$21,600".  "$25,- 
200",  "$26,200".  and  "$28,800".  respectively. 

(2)  Section  235(1)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$18,000".  "$21,000". 
••$21,000",  and  "$24,000"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$21,600".  "$26,200",  "$25,200",  and 
"$28300",  respectively. 

INCREASE  IN  MAXIMUM  MORTGAGE  AMOUNTS 
UNDER  FHA  MULTIFAMILT  MORTGAGE  INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 

SEC.  304.  (a)  (1)  Section  207(c)  (3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$9,900",  "$13,750",  "$16,500",  "$20,350", 
"$23,100".  and  "$2,500"  In  the  matter  preced- 
ing the  first  Gemlcolon  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$31,000".  "$18,000".  "$21,500".  "$26,- 
500",  "$30,000",  and  "$3,260".  respectively. 

(2)  Section  207(c)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is  ftir- 
ther  amended  by  striking  out  "$11,550". 
"$16,500",  "$19,800".  "$24,750".  and  "$28,060" 
In  the  matter  following  the  first  semicolon 
and  inserting  In  lieu  "$16,000".  "$21,000". 
"$25,760",  "$32,250",  and  "$36,466",  respec- 
tively. 

(b)(1)  Section  213(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$9,900",  "$13,760", 
"$16,600",  "$20.i60".  and  "$23,100"  In  the 
matter  precedbig  the  first  proviso  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "$13,000",  "$18,000",  "$21,- 
600",  "$26,500",  and  "$30,000",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  213(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$11,650",  "$16,- 
600".  "$19,800",  "$24,750".  and  "$28,060"  In 
the  first  proviso  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$16,000".  "$21,000".  "$25,760",  "$32,250".  and 
••$36,466".  respectively. 

(c)(1)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (ill)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$9,900", 
"$13,760".  "$16,600".  "$20,350".  and  "$23,100" 
in  the  matter  preceding  "except"  where  It 
first  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$13,000".  "$18,000".  "$21,600".  "$26,600".  and 
"$30,000",  respectively. 

(3)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (Hi)  of  such  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "$11,650". 
"$16,500",  "$19,800".  "$24,760".  and  "$28,050" 
In  the  matter  following  "except"  where  it 
first  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$15,000",  "$21,000".  "$26,750",  "$32,260",  and 
"$36,465",  respectively. 

(d)  Section  221(d)  (3)  (U)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$9,200",  "$12,937.60". 
"$16,626",  "$19,660",  and  "$22,137.60"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$11,240",  "$16,640", 
"$18,630",  "$23,460".  and  •"$26,570",  respec- 
tively; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$10,925".  "$13,500", 
"$18,400",  "$23,000",  and  "$26,162.50"  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  "$13,120",  "$16,200", 
"$22,080",  "$27,600",  and  "$32,000",  respec- 
tively. 

(e)(1)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (U)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$9,200",  "$12,- 
937.50";  "$16,525".  "$19,560",  and  "$22.- 
137.50"  In  the  matter  preceding  the  first 
semicolon  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$12,- 
300".  "$17,188".  "$20,626",  "$24,700".  and 
"$29,038",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  221(d)(4)  (U)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,626", 
"$15,525",  "$18,400".  "$23,000",  and  "$26,- 
162.50"  in  the  matter  following  the  first 
semicolon  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$13,- 
975",  "$20,025",  "$24,350",  "$31,500",  and 
'•$34,578",  respectively. 

(f)(1)  Section  231(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$8,800",  "$12,375", 
"$14,860",  "$18,700".  and  "$21,175"  in  ths 
matter  precedizig  the  first  semicolon  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "$12,300",  "$17,188", 


"$20,626",  "$24,700".  and  "$29,038",  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  Section  231(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is  fvur- 
ther  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,460", 
"$14,850".  "$17,600",  "$22,000".  and  $36,036" 
in  the  matter  following  the  first  semicolon 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$13,975". 
'  $20,025".  "$24,360".  "$31,600".  and  "$34,678". 
respectively. 

OOWNPATMENT      REQUIREMENTS      FOR      REGULAR 
FHA    ONE-    TO    FOUR-FAMILY    MORTGAGES 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  first  and  second  sen- 
tences of  section  203(b)  (2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  In  clause  (I) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  $25,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$16,000"  and  "$25,000" 
in  clause  (li)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$26,000"  and  "$35,000",  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  in  clause 
(Ui)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$35,000". 

(b)  Section  220(d)(3)  (A)  (I)  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  in  clause  (1) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  "$26,000" 
in  clause  (2)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$26,000"  and  "$35,000",  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  in  clause  (3) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$35,000". 

(c)  Section  222(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  sum  of  (I)  97  per  centxim  of 
$25,000  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property 
as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  accepted  for 
insurance,  (II)  90  per  centum  of  such  vBdue 
in  excess  of  $25,000  but  not  in  excess  of 
$35,000,  and  (lU)  80  per  centum  of  such 
value  In  excess  of  $36,000;  and". 

(d)  That  part  of  clause  (A)  of  the  third 
sentence  of  section  234(c)  of  such  Act  which 
begins  "and  not  to  exceed"  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "and  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  (i)  97  per  centum  of  $25,000  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date 
the  mortgage  is  accepted  for  Insurance,  (U) 
90  per  centum  of  such  value  In  excess  of 
$25,000  but  not  In  excess  of  $35,000  (iU)  80 
per  centum  of  such  value  in  excess  of 
$35,000". 

AMENDMENT  TO  PROVIDE  FHA  INSURED  FI- 
NANCING ON  RESALE  OF  COOFERAITVE  DWELL- 
INGS 

Sec.  306.  Section  303  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(n)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  In- 
sure under  this  section  any  mortgage  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  except  as  modified  by  this  sub- 
section. TO  be  eligible,  the  mortgage  shall 
involve  a  dwelUng  unit  in  a  cooperative 
housing  project  which  is  covered  by  a 
blanket  mortgage  Insured  under  this  Act. 
The  mortgage  amount  as  determined  under 
the  other  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  portion  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  blanket  mortgage  covering  the  project 
which  Is  attributable  (as  of  the  date  the 
mortgage  is  accepted  for  insurance)  to  such 
unit. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  terms  'home  mortgage'  and 
'mortgage'  Include  a  first  lien  given  (In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  where 
the  property  Is  located  and  accompanied  by 
such  security  and  other  undertakings  as  may 
be  required  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary) to  secive  a  loan  made  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  stock  or  membership  In  a  non- 
profit cooperative  ownership  housing  cor- 
poration the  permanent  occupancy  of  the 
dwelUng  luiits  of  which  Is  restricted  to 
members  of  such  corporation,  where  the  pur- 
chase of  such  stock  or  membership  will  en- 


title the  purchaser  to  the  permanent  oc- 
cupancy of  one  of  such  units. 

"(B)  The  terms  'appraised  value  of  the 
property",  'value  of  the  property',  and  'value' 
Include  the  appraised  value  of  a  dwelling 
unit  in  a  cooperative  ho\islng  project  of  the 
type  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  where 
the  purchase  of  the  stock  or  membership 
Involved  wlU  entitle  the  purchaser  to  the 
permanent  occupancy  of  that  unit;  and  the 
term  'property'  Includes  a  dwelling  unit  in 
such  a  cooperative  project. 

"(C)  The  term  'mortgagor'  Includes  a  per- 
son or  persons  giving  a  first  Uen  (of  the  type 
described  In  subparagraph  (A) )  to  secure  a 
loan  to  finance  the  purchase  of  stock  or 
membership  in  a  cooperative  bousing  cor- 
poration." 

LIMITATION  ON  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  OF  GNMA- 
PURCHASED  MORTGAGES 

Sec.  307.  Clause  (3)  of  the  proviso  to  the 
first  sentence  of  section  302(b)  (1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$22,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"»33,000". 

TITLE  I  HOME  IMPROVEMENT  LOANS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  2(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$6,000"  in  clause  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "If  such  obligation"  in 
clause  (2)  and  all  that  foUows  down  through 
"the  general  economy,  and"  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowing:  "if  such  obligation 
has  a  maturity  in  excess  of  twelve  years  and 
thirty-two  days,  except  that"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "twelve  years  and 
thirty-two  days  (fifteen  years  and  thirty-two 
days  in  the  case  of  a  mobUe  home  composed 
of  two  more  modules) "  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "fifteen  years  and  thirty-two  days"; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$16,000",  "$2,600". 
and  "seven  years"  In  the  third  proviso  in 
clause  (3)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$17,500".  "$6,000".  and  "twelve  years",  re- 
spectively. 

(b)(1)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"Alterations,  repairs,  and  improvements 
upon  or  In  connection  with  existing  struc- 
tures may  Include  the  provision  of  fire  safety 
equipment.  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'fire  safety  equipment'  means  any  device  or 
faculty  which  is  designed  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  personal  injury  or  property  damage  re- 
sulting from  fire  and  Is  in  conformity  with 
such  criteria  and  standards  as  shaU  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary." 

(2)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing limitations,  any  locm  to  finance  fire  safety 
equipment  for  a  nvirsing  home  or  other  cotn- 
parable  health  care  faculty  may  Involve  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $50,000  and  have  a 
maturity  not  exceeding  twenty-five  years  and 
thirty-two  days." 

(c)  Clause  (I)  In  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  2(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  mobile  hcunes"  Immediately  after 
"In  connection  with  existing  structures". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(a)  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  chapter 
37  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  veterans'  home  loan  program, 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act  with  re- 
spect to  interest  rates  on  Insured  mortgages, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  May  7. 
1968.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1709-1),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  and  which  repre- 
sent loans  and  advances  of  credit  made  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  purchases  of  mobile 
homes,". 
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CO-INStTKANCe    DEMONSTRATION     PROGRAM 

Sec.  309.  Title  U  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"CO-INS'D  RANGE 

"Sec.  244.  (a)  In  addition  to  providing  In- 
surance as  otherwise  authorized  under  this 
Act,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  Inconsistent  with  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary,  upon  request  of  any 
mortgagee  and  for  such  mortgage  insurance 
premium  as  he  may  prescribe  (which  pre- 
mium, or  other  charges  to  be  paid  by  the 
mortgagor,  shall  not  exceed  the  premium, 
or  other  charges,  that  would  otherwise  be 
applicable) ,  may  Insure  and  make  a  commit- 
ment to  Insure  under  any  provision  of  this 
title  any  mortgage,  advance,  or  loan  other- 
wise eligible  under  such  provision,  pursuant 
to  a  contract  providing  that  the  mortgagee 
wlU— 

"(1)  assume  the  per  centum  of  any  loss 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
co-Insurance,  which  co-insurance  shall  not 
l>e  less  than  10  per  centum,  subject  to  any 
reasonable  limit  or  limits  on  the  liability  of 
the  mortgagee  that  may  be  speclfled  In  the 
event  of  unusual  or  catastrophic  losses  that 
may  be  Incurred  by  any  one  mortgagee;  and 

"(2)  carry  out  (under  a  delegation  or 
otherwise  and  with  or  without  compensation 
but  subject  to  audit,  exception  or  review  re- 
quirements) such  credit  approval,  appraisal. 
Inspection,  commitment,  property  disposi- 
tion, or  other  functions  as  the  Secretary, 
pursuant  to  regulations,  shall  approve  as 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Any  contract  of  Insurance  under  this  section 
shall  contain  such  provisions  relating  to  the 
sharing  of  premiums  on  a  sound  actuarial 
tMtsls,  establishment  of  mortgage  reserves, 
manner  of  calculating  Insurance  benefits, 
conditions  with  respect  to  foreclosure,  han- 
dling and  disposition  of  property  prior  to 
claim  or  settlement,  rights  of  assignees 
(which  may  elect  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
loes  sharing  provisions),  and  other  similar 
matters  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  pur- 
suant to  regulations. 

"(b)  No  insurance  shall  be  granted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  with  respect  to  dwell- 
ings or  projects  approved  for  mortgage  in- 
surance prior  to  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion unless  the  inspection  of  such  construc- 
tion Is  conducted  in  accordance  with  at  least 
the  minimum  standards  and  criteria  used 
with  respect  to  such  dwellings  or  projects 
approved  for  mortgage  insurance  pursuant 
to  other  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  No  Insurance  shall  be  granted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  has, 
after  due  consultation  with  the  mortgage 
lending  industry,  determined  that  the  dem- 
onstration program  of  coinsurance  author- 
ized by  this  section  will  not  disrupt  the  mort- 
gage market  or  reduce  the  availability  of 
mortgage  credit  to  borrowers  who  depend 
upon    mortgage    insurance    provided    under 

this  Act. 

"(d)  No  mortgage,  advance,  or  loan  shall 
be  insured  pursuant  to  this  section  after 
June  30,  1977,  except  pursuant  to  a  com- 
mitment to  Insure  made  before  that  date. 
The  aggregate  principal  amount  of  mort- 
geiges  and  loans  insured  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1,  1974.  and  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1977, 
shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate principal  amount  of  all  mortgages  and 
loans  insured  under  this  title  during  such 
fiscal  year.  The  percentage  limitation  speci- 
fied In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  ajso  be 
applicable  within  the  following  categories — 

"(1)  mortgages  and  loans  covering  one-  to 
four-family  dwellings;  and 

"(2)  mortgages  and  loans  covering  projects 
with  five  or  more  dwelling  units. 
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"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  I  not  withdraw, 
deny,  or  delay  Insurance  otljerwlse  author- 
ized under  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
by  reason  of  the  availability  of  insurance 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  pubmlt  to  the 
Congress  a  report,  not  later  than  March  1, 
1975,  and  annually  thereafter,  describing 
operations  under  this  sectiod,  Including  the 
extent  of  mortgagee  participation  and  any 
special  problems  encountered,  and  setting 
forth  any  recommendations  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  the  continuation 
or  modification  of  the  author  ty  contained  in 
this  section.  If  the  Secretai  y  shall  fall  to 
submit  any  such  report  by  tl  le  date  due.  his 
authority  under  this  sectio  i  shall  termi- 
nate." 

FEDERAL    NATIONAL    MORTGAC  E    ASSOCIATION 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Section  30 1(a)  (2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  ami  nded — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  effective  date 
established  pursuant  to  sec  Ion  808  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968"  In  the  matter  precedli  g  subparagraph 
(A)  and  inserting  In  lieu  the  eof  "September 
1, 1968";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "effect  ve"  In  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  ^^). 

(b)  The  third  sentence  o;  section  302(a) 
(2)  (B)  of  such  Act  is  amen<  ed — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "or  the  iK  etropolltan  area 
thereof"  Immediately  after  'District  of  Co- 
lumbia": 

(2)  by  Inserting  "Jurlsdlct  ion  and"  Imme- 
diately before  "venue";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "residi  nt  thereof"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '  District  of  Co- 
lumbia corporation". 

(c)  Section  302(b)(2)  (f  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "  15  per  centum" 
each  place  It  appears  and  I  asertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "80  per  centum". 

(d)  Clause  (C)  of  the  se<  ond  sentence  of 
section  302(b)  (2)  of  such  Ai  t  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "private". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  s  ctlon  302(b)  (2) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  oy  striking  out 
"which  are  comparable  to  the  limitations 
which  would  be  applicable  if  the  mortgage 
were  Insured  by  the  Secre  ary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  ui  ider  section  203 
(b)  or  207  of  the  Natloni  1  Housing  Act" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  there<  f  the  following: 
",  but  such  limitations  shal  I  not  exceed  the 
limitations  contained  m  th  :  first  proviso  of 
the  arst  sentence  of  section  i(c)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933". 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Section  301  (a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amendi  d — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  all  of  he  first  sentence 
which  follows  "directors"  i  ind  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ever  rthlng  after  the 
second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "the  sffectlve  date  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  sec  ion  808  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Deve  opment  Act  of 
1968"  in  the  fourth  senter  :e  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "September   1.  1968";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  p  oviso  in  the  last 
sentence. 

(c)  Subsections  (d)  an(  (e)  of  section 
303  of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

Sec.  312.  The  last  sen  ten  ;e  of  section  304 
(a)(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  sctlon  502  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  sctlon  243  of  the 
National  Housing  Act". 

Sec.  313.  Except  with  resp  set  to  any  person 
receiving  an  annuity  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  seel  Ion  300(d)  (2)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  li  amended — 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "the  teiminatlon  of 
the  transitional  period  referred  |to  in  section 
810(b)  of  the  Housing  and  Url»an  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "January  31, 1972,"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "positions  listed"  im- 
mediately before  "in  section  5312";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  jerlod  at  the 
end  of  the  next  to  last  sentenos  the  follow- 
ing: ":  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  any 
person  whose  employment  is  iiade  subject 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  h  w  by  section 
312  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1974,  there  shall  not  be  considered 
for  the  purposes  of  such  law  that  portion 
of  his  basic  pay  In  any  one  yeir  which  ex- 
ceeds the  basic  pay  provided  for  positions 
listed  In  section  6316  of  such  title  5  on  the 
last  day  of  such  year". 

Sec.  314.  Subsections  (b)  an  1  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 810  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  are  repealed. 

FEDERAL     HOME    LOAN     MORTGAGE    CORPORATION 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  315.  (a)  Section  305(()(1)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  and  ;o  hold"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foil  Dwlng:  ".  The 
Corporation  may  hold";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  after  "there- 
in" and  Inserting  In  lieu  therei  if  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  the  servicing  on  any  such  mort- 
gage may  be  performed  by  thejseller  or  by  a 
financial  institution  qualified  as  a  seller 
under  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence 
or  by  a  mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop  nent  for  par- 
ticipation in  any  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Houjlng  Act,  with 
which  institution  or  mortgajee  the  seller 
may  contract." 

(b)  Section  305(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "75  per  sentum"  each 
place  It  appears  in  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80  per  centum"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "private"  in  clause  (C) 
of  the  first  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "which  are  comparable 
to  the  limitations  which  would  be  applicable 
if  the  mortgage  were  Insured  bj  the  Secretary 
of  Homing  and  Urban  Develdpment  under 
section  203(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act"  and  inserting  in  Ilea  thereof  the 
following:  ".  but  such  limitations  shall  not 
exceed  the  limitations  contain  id  in  the  first 
proviso  to  the  first  sentence  ot  section  5(c) 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Att  of  1933". 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  DISCRIM  INATION  IN 
EXTENSION  OF  MORTGAGE  AS  BISTANCE 

Sec.  316.  Title  V  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  t  le  end  thereof 
the  foUowlug  new  section: 

"PROHIBrnON  AGAINST  DISCRIMI  NATION  ON  AC- 
COUNT OF  SEX  IN  EXTENSIOr  OF  MORTGAGE 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  525.  No  federally  rel  ited  mortgage 
loan,  or  Federal  Insurance,  guj  ranty  or  other 
assistance  in  connection  the-ewith  (under 
this  or  any  other  Act),  shall  be  denied  to 
any  person  on  accoimt  of  ^x;  and  every 
person  engaged  in  making  mortgage  loans 
secured  by  residential  real  property  shall  con- 
sider without  prejxidlce  the  j  combined  In- 
comes of  both  husband  anq  wife  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  mortgage  credit  In  the 
form  of  a  federally  related  mortgage  loan 
to  a  married  couple  or  either  piember  there- 
of. , 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subseitlon  (a),  the 
term  'federally  related  mortgage  loan'  means 
any  loan  whlch- 

"(1)  Is  secured  by  residenilal  real  prop- 
erty designed  principally  for  the  occupancy 
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of  from  one  to  four  families;  ti  id 


"(2)  (A)   is  made  In  whole 


or  In  part  oy 


any  lender  the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which 
are  Insured  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  Is  made  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  any  lender  which  Is  Itself  regulated  by 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment;  or 

"(B)  Is  made  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  In- 
sured, guaranteed,  supplemented,  or  assisted 
In  any  way.  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  or  any  other  officer  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  under 
or  in  connection  with  a  housing  or  urban 
development  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment or  a  housing  or  related  program  ad- 
ministered by  any  other  such  officer  or 
agency;  or 

"(C)  la  eligible  for  purchase  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association,  or  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  or 
from  any  financial  Institution  from  which 
It  could  be  purchased  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation;  or 

"(D)  Is  made  In  whole  or  in  part  by  any 
'creditor*,  as  defined  In  section  103(f)  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968  (16 
U.S.C.  1602(f) ).  who  makes  or  Invests  in  res- 
idential real  estate  loans  aggregating  more 
than  $1,000,000  per  year." 

MORTGAGE     INStTHANCE      FOR     CROCP     PRACTICE 
FACILrrXES 

Sec.  317.  Section  1108  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  \s  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  osteopathy"  after  "practice  medicine", 
and  by  Inserting  after  "State"  where  It  last 
appears  the  following:  ",  or.  In  the  case  of 
podlatrlc  care  or  treatment.  Is  under  the  pro- 
fessional supervision  of  persons  licensed  to 
practice  podiatry  in  the  State". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  osteopathy."  after  "practice  medicine", 
and  by  tnaertlng  after  "dentistry  In  the 
State,"  the  following:  "or  of  persons  licensed 
to  practice  podiatry  In  the  State,". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  (A)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "osteopathic  care,"  after  "compre- 
hensive medical  care,",  by  striking  out  "or" 
after  "optometrlc  care,",  and  by  inserting 
after  "dental  care,"  the  following:  "or  pedi- 
atric care,". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  (B)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "osteopathic,",  after  "medical.",  by 
striking  out  "or"  after  "optometrlc,".  and  by 
inserting  after  "dental"  the  following:  "or 
podlatrlc". 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  ni  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Recoro,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

"Riere  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.   STEPHENS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  On 
page  69,  line  24,  strike  all  through  line  10  on 
page  71  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec  305.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203(b)  (2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  '97  per  centum  (but.*  In 
clause  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '97 
per  centum  (or  100  per  centum  If  the  mort- 
gagor shall  have  paid  on  account  of  the  prop- 
erty in  cash  or  Its  equivalent  an  amount  at 
least  equal  to  the  closing  costs  less  prepaid 
expenses,  but,'; 

"  (2)  striking  out  '90  per  centum'  In  clause 


(U)    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '97  per 
centum'; 
"(3)  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of  clause 

(II)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma; 
"(4)  striking  out  '80  per  centum'  In  dauM 

(III)  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  *90  per 
centum'; 

"(5)  inserting  a  new  clause  (iv)  before  the 
period  to  read  as  follows:  'and  (iv)  80  per 
centum  of  such  value  in  excess  of  $35,000'. 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  203 
(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '$15,000'  In  clause  (i) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$25,000': 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '$16,000'  and  '$25,000' 
In  clause  (U)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'$26,000'  and  '$36,000',  respectively;   and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  '$25,000'  in  clause  (ill) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$35,000'. 

"(c)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  '97  per  centum  (but,*  in 
clause  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '97 
per  centum  (or  100  per  centum  if  the  mort- 
gagor shall  have  paid  on  account  of  the  prop- 
erty In  cash  or  its  equivalent  an  amount  at 
least  equal  to  the  closing  costs  less  prepaid 
expenses,  but,'; 

"(2)  striking  out  '90  per  centum'  In  clause 

(2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "97  per 
centum'; 

"(3)  striking  out  '80  per  centum'  In  clause 

(3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '90  per 
centum': 

"(4)  Inserting  a  new  clause  (4)  before  the 
period  to  reed  as  follows: 

"  '(4)  80  per  centum  of  such  value  in  excess 
of  $35,000'. 

"(d)  Section  222(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(3)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  In 
excess  of  the  sum  of  (1)  97  per  centum  (or 
100  per  centum  if  the  mortgagor  shall  have 
paid  on  account  of  the  property  in  cash  or 
its  equivalent  an  amount  equal  to  at  least 
the  closing  costs  less  prepaid  expenses)  of 
$15,000  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property 
as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  accepted  for 
Insurance,  (11)  97  per,  centum  of  such  value 
in  excess  of  $15,000  but  not  In  excess  of 
$25,000,  (ill)  90  per  centum  of  such  value  m 
excess  of  $25,000  but  not  in  excess  of  $35,000. 
(iv)  80  per  centum  of  such  value  In  excess 
of  $35,000;  and' 

"(e)  That  part  of  clause  (A)  of  the  third 
sentence  of  Section  234(c)  of  such  Act  which 
begins  'not  to  exceed*  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'and  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  (i)  97  per 
centum  (or  100  per  centum  if  the  mortgagor 
shall  have  paid  on  account  of  the  property 
In  cash  or  Its  equivalent  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  closing  costs  less  prepaid  ex- 
penses) of  $15,000  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  property  as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is 
accepted  for  Insurance,  (11)  97  per  centum  of 
such  value  in  excess  of  $15,000  but  not  In 
excess  of  $25,000,  (111)  90  per  centum  of  such 
value  In  excess  of  $25,000  but  not  In  excess 
of  $35,000  and,  (iv)  80  per  centum  of  such 
value  In  excess  of  $35,000.'  " 

Mr.  STEIPHENS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  Mr.  STEPHENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  my  amend- 


ment to  title  m  would  rewrite  section 
305  of  the  bill  dealing  with  down  pay- 
ments under  the  FHA  single-family  pro- 
grams. 

As  we  all  know,  the  terrible  inflation 
which  has  hit  the  country  in  the  past 
couple  of  years  has  made  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  average  wage-earning 
American  to  buy  a  home.  Fortunately, 
this  bill  has  several  provisions  to  help 
this  situation. 

One  of  the  provisions  is  the  one  in  sec- 
tion 305  which  would  adjust  the  FHA 
downpayments  to  make  them  more  (»m- 
patible  with  experience  and  higher  costs. 
I  strongly  supported  these  adjustments 
as  long  overdue. 

However.  I  believe  strongly  that  one 
further  adjustment  is  needed.  This  my 
amendment  would  accomplish  by  per- 
mitting no  downpayment  on  the  first 
$15,000  of  value;  between  $15,000  and 
$25,000.  a  3-percent  down  payment  would 
be  requii'ed  instead  of  on  the  first  $25,000 
as  now  required  in  the  bilL  As  the  bill 
now  requires,  there  would  be  required  a 
10-percent  downpayment  on  the  value 
between  $25,000  and  $35,000,  and  20  per- 
cent on  the  amount  above  $35,000. 

If  this  no  downpayment  is  permitted 
by  FHA  on  the  first  $15,000  of  value,  the 
amendment  requires  that  the  purdxaser 
have  paid  on  account  of  the  property  an 
amount  at  least  equal  to  closing  costs 
less  prepaid  expenses  such  as  escrows. 

This  assures  that  the  purchaser  has 
paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  enough  money 
to  have  a  reasonable  stake  in  the  prop- 
erty. It  is  not  a  complete  no  dowiu>A7- 
ment,  but  it  is  a  very  reduced  downpay- 
ment on  the  first  $15,000.  Additionally,  in 
a  vast  majority  of  cases  the  house  will 
cost  more  than  $20,000  &dA  has  a  re- 
quired downpayment  on  all  of  the  value 
of  the  house  over  $15,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
help  those  families  who  have  been  the 
traditional  home  purchasers,  the  middle 
income,  at  a  time  when  inflation  has  so 
seriously  eroded  these  famiUes'  ability  to 
buy  homes.  It  will  also  be  helpful  in 
spurring  lagging  sales  in  both  new  and 
existing  homes. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  m-ge  its  endorsement 
and  its  passage. 

Let  me  point  this  out.  The  VA  has 
been  doing  this  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  its  experience  has  shown  that  it 
has  worked. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

l&i.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Has  the  gentleman  taken  this  up  with 
HUD? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Yes;  I  have  taken  it 
up  with  HUD,  and  I  have  been  assured 
that  with  that  basic  payment  require- 
ment, in  the  first  part  of  the  amendment 
that  there  will  be  some  money  paid 
down,  that  it  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Some  money  paid 
down? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  would  be  paid 
down,  yes. 
The  amendment  reads — 
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striking  out  "97  per  centiun"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "07  per  centum  (or  100  per 
oentum  If  the  mortgagor  shall  have  paid  on 
account  of  the  principal  In  cash  or  Its  equiv- 
alent an  amoiint  at  least  equal  to  the  closing 
costs  less  prepaid  expenses)  .  .  ." 

That  could  amount  to  as  much  as 

$1,000  or  $2,000.  and  the  purchaser  has 

some  money  involved  and  invested  in  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding.  ^ 

The  gent^man  knows,  as  he  has  been 
one  of  the  hardest  working  members  on 
the  subcommittee,  that  what  we  have 
done  in  the  bill  already  is  to  reduce  the 
downpayment  requirement  on  the 
mortgage  of  $35,000,  from  about  $3,500 
to  $1,750.  That  is  what  we  have  done 
In  the  bill  already. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  agree.  We  have  done 
a  lot  already.  I  want  to  do  jiist  a  little 
bit  more. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  have  got  to  bear  In 
mind  that  every  time  we  lower  the  limit, 
that  is,  the  down  payment  requirement, 
what  we  are  doing  is  increasing  the  ex- 
posure of  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
Insurance  program.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Yes,  that  Is  probably 
true. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  So  that  what  the  gentle- 
man is  sasring  is  that  on  a  home  of,  let 
us  say,  $25,000  or  $30,000.  whichever  one 
wants  to  take,  the  first  $15,000  there  Is 
no  down  pasrment  on  at  all;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Then  the  gentleman  re- 
duces the  amoimt  between  $15,000  and 
$25.000,  as  I  understand  it? 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ASHTiKY.  By  how  much? 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Three  percent  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $25,000;    10  percent 
between  $25,000  and  $35,000;  20  percent 
above  $35,000. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  give  us  some  comparative 
figures  on  what  the  application  of  his 
amendment  would  be?  We  must  have 
some  idea  of  what  the  down  payment 
requirements  are  today? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ashiey.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stephens  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fiuiiier,  I  am  serious  about  this.  I 
do  not  like  to  object  to  an  amendment, 
particularly  when  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  was 
ample  opportunity  for  the  homebuilders 
to  come  in  and  testify  before  our  subcom- 
mittee and  our  full  committee.  They  did 
so.  This  is  an  llth-hour  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  homebuilders  to  get  some- 
thing that  they  were  not  able  to  get  in 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 
Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that? 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  If  the  antleman  says 
so,  they  must  have  donelhat,  but  they 
did  not  talk  to  me  about  it  during  the 
time  that  we  were  discussing  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  when  thi»  amendment 
comes  to  us  at  this  particular  time,  and 
we  have  gone  in  the  direction  we  have, 
which  is  liberalizing  of  the  downpayment 
requirements  to  facilitate  homeowner- 
ship  by  the  average  American  citizen 
participating  in  the  prlvtite  mortgage, 
this  would  go  the  additionil  step. 

This  would  go  the  additional  step  and, 
as  I  say,  I  have  no  idea  where  this  came 
from.  It  certainly  did  not  come  from  the 
administration.  I 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  It  is  dot  objected  to 
by  them.  | 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  still  does  not  an- 
swer the  question  as  to  whtre  the  amend- 
ment came  from  and  why  lit  came  at  the 
time  it  did  and  why  none  of  us  where  pro- 
vided any  information  a<  to  what  the 
amendment  will  actually  result  in.  We  do 
not  have  any  of  that  information. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  can  t  ;11  you  where  I 
hope  it  ends  up.  I  hope  it  ends  up  by 
making  it  easier  for  peopU  to  buy  homes. 
We  have  had  all  the  pro(  rams  we  have 
sponsored  just  cut  off  a  ad  people  are 
seeking  ways  to  have  a  h(  ime.  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  back  into  that  field  where  we 
got  cut. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  ::hairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yielc  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  be  sure  I  understan  I  tills  amend- 
ment. On  a  203  program  this  will  mean 
a  zero  downpayment? 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  On  tl  e  principal. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Tha  t  is  all  we  pay 
off  on  a  mortgage,  basics  Uy  pay  off  the 
principal.  But  let  me  tate  the  gentle- 
man's word.  On  the  principal.  So  what 
the  gentleman  would  do  if  make  it  really 
easy  for  somebody  to  get  into  a  house  and 
put  up  nothing  but  the  settlement  costs. 
I  am  terribly  disappointed  in  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  frqm  Georgia,  for 
offering  this  zero  downpilyment  amend- 
ment. I 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  trying  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  people  on  low  incomes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  oppositioa  to  the  amend- 
ment. I 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  pointed 
out  the  salient  points  ini  and  objections 
to  the  amendment  and  I  ijope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated.      [ 

The  subcommittee  ana  the  full  com- 
mittee both  have  had  ample  opportimity 
to  discuss  these  changes.  Neither  com- 
mittee felt,  even  thougi  there  was  a 
whole  spectnun  of  politcal  thought  on 
those  committees,  that  tt  is  much  change 
should  be  made.  We  did  r  lodif  y  the  down 
payment  requirement,  ci  t  it  in  half,  re- 
ducing it  substantially. 
be  very  irresponsible  anti  unwise  for  us 
to  adopt  this  amendme4t. 

I  would  point  out  one 
lems  today  in  obtaining 
the  mortgage  money,  and  to  the  extent 
we  have  a  greater  portion  of  the  loan 
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balance  to  be  financed,  the  n  ore  interest 
we  are  going  to  have  to  lay.  This  is 
hardly  making  it  simpler  f<ir  people  to 
buy  and  pay  for  tmd  main^^ain  homes. 
It  seems  to  me  the  3-percent  down  pay- 
ment requirement  we  have  is  certainly 
low  enough  for  anyone  who  has  a  poten- 
tial for  home  ownership  and  home  buy- 
ing and  home  maintaining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  "Ko"  vote  on 
the  amendment.  j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qiKStion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens  ) . 

The  question  was  takeit;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  title  in? 

AMENDMENT    OFFEHED    BT    tiS..    SIKCS 
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)f  the  big  prob- 
lomes  is  to  find 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairmah,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow^ 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sekxs.  On  page 
85  after  line  24.  add  a  new  seetlon  318;  en- 
titled "Mortgage  Insurance  fo^  Military  Im- 
pact Areas" 

Sec.  318.  Title  n  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subnotion  to  sec- 
tion 238: 

"(c)  The  Special  Risk  Insurafice  Fund  may 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  carrying  out 
the  mortgage  Insurance  obllgktions  of  sec- 
tions 203  and  207  to  provide  housing  for  mili- 
tary personnel,  Federal  civlliiin  employees, 
and  Federal  contractor  employees  assigned 
to  duty  or  employed  at  or  In  cojnnectlon  with 
any  installation  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  federally-ii|ipacted  areas 
where  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  (1) 
the  residual  housing  requireilients  for  per- 
sons not  associated  with  suc]^  installations 
are  insufficient  to  sustain  the  housing  mar- 
ket In  the  event  of  substantial  curtailment 
of  employment  of  personnel  aligned  to  such 
installations,  and  (2)  the  benteflts  to  be  de- 
rived from  such  use  outweigh  the  risk  of  pos- 
sible cost  to  the  Government." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairm^,  it  will  be 
recalled  that,  through  the  cooperation 
and  help  of  this  committee,  language 
was  adopted  a  few  years  ago  to  insure  a 
set-aside  of  some  of  thej  section  236 
housing  for  lower  grade  enlisted  person- 
nel and  their  families.  Ther  were  not  at 
that  time  eligible  for  oibase  family 
housing.  Many  of  them  were  having  a 
very  difficult  time  meetina  the  costs  of 
living  and  paying  high  reat  for  offbase 
quarters.  The  section  236  program  was  a 
great  boon  to  them  until  new  starts  were 
dropped  by  the  administration. 

I  propose  today  to  estiblish  a  new 
eligibility  which  will  make]  it  possible  to 
provide  housing  imder  the  special  risk 
insurance  fund  near  miliiary  installa- 
tions in  federally  impactecj  areas.  These 
areas  at  present  are,  in  |general,  pre- 
cluded from  receiving  mongage  insur- 
ance assistance  from  HUD  imder  sec- 
tions 203  and  207  of  the  aca  The  housing 
would  be  available  for  military  families, 
for  families  of  civilians  working  on  base, 
for  the  families  of  contr^t  personnel, 
and  even  for  others  who  hfe  in  the  gen- 


eral area.  The  point  Is  it  would  provide 
a  measure  of  relief  wherever  housing  is 
needed,  and  where  it  Is  Justified. 

The  language  which  I  propose  was 
suggested  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
It  was  developed  in  their  search  for  addi- 
tional ways  to  properly  meet  the  need 
for  housing  for  military  famlUes.  It  has 
been  improved  through  conferences  with 
this  committee.  We  have  assurances 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
there  would  be  no  requests  for  housing 
imder  this  authority  in  those  areas  where 
it  can  be  foreseen  that  there  will  be  re- 
ductions in  scope  of  the  defense  mission 
or  substantial  reductions  in  personnel. 

The  military  now  estimates  there 
would  be  a  requirement  for  10,000  to 
15,000  hoiising  units  imder  this  program. 
There  Is  an  immediate  demand  for  the 
housing  to  be  provided.  One  of  the  best 
examples  Is  that  of  Bangor,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  where  the  Trident  pro- 
gram presents  an  immediate  requirement 
for  about  1,500  units  for  military  housing 
and  possibly  3,000  to  5,000  units  for  civil- 
ian and  contractor  personnel  who  would 
be  employed  in  the  Trident  program.  This 
housing  cannot  now  be  built  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Trident  site  imder  Federal  pro- 
grams. Other  well-known  examples  of 
similar  need  are  Fort  Polk,  La.,  and  Fort 
Hood,  Tex. 

The  significant  point  is  that  the  cost 
of  this  program  to  the  Government  would 
be  minimal.  FHA  would  provide  mortgage 
insurance  to  the  builders;  the  housing 
units  would  be  sold  or  rented  to  the  occu- 
pants, presumably  the  program  would  be 
self-supporting.  Present  experience  is 
that  such  programs  sustain  a  loss  to  the 
Government  of  about  1  i>ercent.  It  would 
be  infinitely  less  costly  than  the  construc- 
tion of  10,000  to  15,000  units  on  mili- 
tary bases  at  a  cost  to  the  Government 
of  roughly  $30,000  per  unit. 

In  other  words,  the  proposed  language 
could  make  it  possible  to  avoid  costly  ad- 
ditional sizable  housing  construction  pro- 
grams on  military  reservations.  We  would 
also  be  achieving  a  better  mix  of  military 
families  in  the  local  communities,  which 
Is  desirable  from  many  standpoints.  It 
means  we  would  be  building  more  hous- 
ing in  areas  where  there  would  be  an  op- 
portunity for  use  of  the  housing  by  other 
than  military  families. 

My  amendment  simply  says  that 
needed  housing  can  be  built  near  military 
installations  where  it  has  previously  been 
precluded.  It  can  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  who  has 
given  such  able  service  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
serve that  there  is  no  additional  money 
involved  at  all  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  is  just  an  addition 
to  the  special  risk  insurance  fund  which 
would,  in  effect,  allow  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  mortgage  insurance  obliga- 
tion according  to  sections  203  and  207. 

Mr.  SIKES.  At  no  additional  cost  to 


the  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
may  avoid  the  building  of  10,000  to 
15,000  housing  units  on  bases  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000  each,  which  the  Government 
would  have  to  pay  for. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  This  also,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  would  give  housing  to  those  who 
work  at  military  bases  and  also  give 
housing  to  the  military  enlistees? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Or  others  in  the  area  who 
need  housing.  They  also  are  eligible.  But 
it  is  primarily  for  military  personnel, 
civilians,  and  contractor  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the  amend- 
ment wiU  receive  the  approval  of  the 
committee.  I  believe  the  need  for  its 
adoption  is  clearly  evidenced.  It  sup- 
ports the  defense  program  of  our  Nation 
and  it  will  be  of  great  help  to  many 
deserving  families. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  suggesting  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  meets  a  need  that  it  Is 
obvious  cannot  be  met  elsewhere  by  other 
means,  and  the  cost  is  nothing  to  the 
Government. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we  afford 
military  personnel  and  those  who  work 
on  military  contracts  the  same  oppor- 
tunities which  others  have.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

The  C7HAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTE^ED    BT    MB.    HANNA 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hanna:  Page 
73,  line  9,  strike  "$33,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$38,000." 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chsurman  smd  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  limits  for  VA  as  well  as  FHA  mort- 
gages to  $38,000  for  three-bedroom  and 
smaller  imits  and  $40,500  for  four-bed- 
room and  larger  units. 

This  is  simply  to  cover  those  higher- 
cost  areas  such  as  Alaska,  Hawaii,  south- 
em  California,  and  certain  fast-build- 
ing areas  in  Florida,  Textis,  and  other 
places. 

About  one-third  of  the  homes  that  will 
be  built  for  the  average  American  are 
going  to  need  to  have  some  expansion, 
and  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  lising 
cost  of  labor  and  materials,  of  land  and 
financing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  talked  this  over 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  believe 
this  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Do  I  imderstand  that 
the  $33,000  would  remain  the  usable  lim- 
itation, but  that  the  $38,000  and  $40,000 
are  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing high-cost  areas? 


Mr.  HANNA.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment  will  help  cover  such 
costs. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  do  not  happen  to  re- 
member the  formula,  but  the  gentleman 
gives  his  assurance  that  it  is  limited  to 
the  high-cost  areas.  I  therefore  think 
that  I  would  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  That  is  our  opinion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  caiair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. I,  too,  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hanna)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  oftereo  bt  mk.  roncaljo  or 

WYOMING 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roncauo  of 
Wyoming:  Page  82,  after  line  2,  strike  out  all 
of  lines  3  through  11,  and  renimiber  subse- 
quent sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  would  for- 
bid mortgage  bankers  from  doing  busi- 
ness with  and  servicing  loans  sold  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion— FHLMC — which  was  established 
imder  well-founded  regulations  by  Con- 
gress many  years  ago,  whose  capital  has 
been  solely  provided  for  by  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  any  change  such 
as  this  contemplated  by  the  language 
which  I  strike  could  have  an  eroding  ef- 
fect upon  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
by  forcing  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  to  participate  with 
others  than  insured  banks  and  savings 
associations,  which  are  all  federally  su- 
pervised lenders. 

If  mortgage  bankers  were  to  be  au- 
thorized to  do  business  with  the  mort- 
gage corporations,  then  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate that  they  be  audited  and  ex- 
amined by  the  mortgage  corporations 
as  well  as  subjected  to  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations that  are  appropriate  to  super- 
vised lenders. 

It  has  also  been  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years  in  the  secondary 
mortgage  market  that  the  seller  and  the 
servicer  of  these  mortgages  should  be 
one  and  the  same  party.  If  the  seller 
must  service  a  loan  sold,  this  responsi- 
bility in  itself  upgrades  the  quality  of 
home  loans  being  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  lan- 
guage, if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bill, 
does  erode  well-founded  home  mortgage 
systems  as  now  engaged  in  by  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  of  this  Nation. 
I  think  the  language  should  be  stricken. 

I  yield  to  the  minority  fioor  manager. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  am 
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happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  this  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  full  committee. 
I  hasten  to  add  that  I  was  the  only  one, 
at  least  one  of  the  very  few,  who  sup- 
ported the  gentleman's  position. 

This  is  partially  because  this  is  an 
issue  and  it  was  not  fully  discussed  and 
decided  and  deliberated  upon  in  the  sub- 
committee. I  think  that  before  we  take 
this  step  we  should  have  a  better  deter- 
mination regarding  the  concern  that  has 
been  expressed  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  others  as  to  the 
Impact  on  the  servicing  of  these  mort- 
gages by  these  mortgage  bankers  so  that 
the  S.  and  L.'s  might  become  basically 
passive  agents  in  this  mortgage  business. 
We  did  not  have  the  kind  of  good  colloquy 
and  discussion  on  it  which  we  should 
have  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  therefore,  intend  to 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
support. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
difficulty  in  understanding  why  it  is  that 
a  mortgage  banking  institution  should 
be  prohibited  from  servicing  a  mortgage 
that  has  been  sold  to  a  Federal  instru- 
mentality, the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation.  Why  should  a 
mortgage  banker  be  prohibited  from 
servicing  that  mortgage,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  perhaps  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  in  question,  rather  than 
servicing  the  mortgage  itself,  would 
prefer  to  have  the  mortgage  company 
service  the  instrument? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  position  in  response  to 
that  is  that  the  evidence  that  we  had  in 
hearings  which  I  have  been  exposed  to 
does  not  Justify  the  mortgage  banker 
being  permitted  in  this  situation,  and  if 
there  is  sufBcient  regulation,  and  the 
savings  and  loans  of  the  various  areas 
have  been  adequately  chartered  and  suf- 
ficient healthy  competition  exists  among 
them,  then  the  traditional  purposes  of 
home  fhiancing  can  be  carried  out. 

It  would  open  the  door  to  those  who 
are  not  subjected  to  the  same  regula- 
tions and  requirements  in  the  public 
interest  which  the  S.  &  L.'s  have. 

This  is  the  reason  I  think  my  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted  and  this  is  why  I 
think  my  colleagues  should  vote  for  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered.  In 
closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  colleagues,  in  voting  on  this  prop- 
osition, not  to  vote  against  these  well- 
established,  sensitive  arrangements  be- 
tween the  savings  and  loans  and  the 
lending  corporations.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


I  feel  it  is  con- 

commimities 
7here  It  would 
srvicing  done, 

the  Federal 


and  I  rise  in  opposition  f>  the  amend 
ment. 

I  will  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Under  the  bill  we  do  not  mandate  that 
mortgage  bankers  shall  b^  given  a  cer- 
tain number  of  mortgages:  to  service.  All 
we  say  is  that  they  shoujd  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  servicing  mortgages. 

It  occurs  to  us,  it  seemsi  to  me,  that  it 
may  be  cheaper,  it  may  bei  less  expensive 
for  the  purchaser  and  tor  everybody 
concerned  to  have  a  mortgage  financed, 
not  by  a  savings  and  loui  in  a  given 
situation,  but  by  a  morgage  banking 
concern. 

Why,  for  heaven's  sate,  should  we 
prohibit  that  in  the  law?|  There  is  only 
one  reason,  and  that  is  b^ause  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  have  tal^en  a  position 
against  it.  They  someho' 
trary  to  their  interests. 

There  are  many  sm 
with  which  I  am  familiar 
be  preferable  to  have  the 
where  the  loan  is  sold 
Home  Loan  Bank,  through  a  mortgage 
banking  concern. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  M^  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman's  position  is  a  per- 
fectly valid  one.  It  is  true!  that  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  this  by  ai  overwhelming 
vote. 

I  personally  suspect  th  it  some  of  my 
savings  and  loan  people  may  not  be  par- 
ticularly happy  about  my  taking  the  floor 
and  taking  this  position.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  in  th^  best  Interests 
of  the  housing  industry  4t  a  time  when 
the  housing  industry  nee*  all  the  help  it 
can  get.  J 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chaf-man,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  remkrks. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  td  the  gentleman 
from  California.  | 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  and  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  that  the  real  crux 
of  this  issue  is  this:  The  operation  of 
PHLBMC  is  strictly  for  ttie  savings  and 
loans,  and  the  FNMA  ari  fairly  open. 

The  real  problem  is,  aince  the  mort- 
gage bankers  turn  their  loans  over  real 
fast,  since  they  are  in  lo  get  the  deal 
and  then  get  out,  they  [generate  more 
business,  and,  therefore,  j  they  would  be 
tied  to  much  more  of  the  servicing. 

Now,  the  FHLBMC  does  not  want  to 
see  all  of  that  servicing  doubled  up  and 
its  operations  gobbled  up  by  the  mort- 
gage bankers.  So  I  thinly  what  needs  to 
be  done  is  to  make  it 
though  PHLBMC  may 
some  of  this  servicing 
bankers,  it  should  not  gi 
that  there  Is  not  the  se 
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arrangement  within  the  PHLBMC  as  we 
thought  that  does  the  jjb  Intended  for 
the  savings  and  loan  wf  en  we  created 
FHLBMC. 

That  is  really  the  crjmch.  It  Is  the 
question  as  to  what  is  :  "HLBMC  to  do. 


Service  the  savings  and  loans  or  service 
the  mortgage  bankers?  We  should  not 
shut  the  door  for  the  mortgage  bankers, 
but  neither  should  we  allow  ihem  to  take 
so  much  of  the  work  that  t^iey  are  not 
able  to  service  the  savings  afid  loans. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  What  thg  gentleman 
says  is  implicit  in  the  legi^ation  as  it 
now  is,  and  that  is  what  is  f  ontained  in 
the  bill.  So  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
opposition  to  the  amendment! 
I  yield  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Jtark. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairm&n,  I  would 
point  out  in  regai'd  to  this ,  amendment 
that  the  mortgage  bankers,  U  they  were 
allowed  to  service  the  industry,  as  the 
bill  now  stands,  would  have  to  meet  the 
rigid  requirements  set  by  FHLBMC  and 
be  examined  by  FHLBMC  just  as  they 
are  now  examined  by  FNMA  before  they 
are  allowed  to  service  them.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  free  and  open  compe)tition  which 
can  only  help  to  bring  morg  money  into 
the  housing  market,  and  thi$  is  wliat  free 
enterprise  is.  It  does  not  iiiclude  some- 
body creating  a  monopoly,  which  is  what 
this  amendment  vrtll  do.      I 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  M90RHZA0). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Permtylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppoation  to  the 
amendment.  I 

As  far  as  possible  I  think  we  should 
let  the  market  and  competition  guide  us 
as  to  how  housing  mortgages  are  serv- 
iced. It  would  be  a  violation  of  that 
policy  to  prohibit  one  segment  of  the 
industry  from  participatiig.  It  could 
cause  much  less  mortgage  ajvailability  to 
homeowTiers. 

Therefore  I  oppose  the  anjendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  R«>ncalio)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejefcted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  thjere  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  m?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read.  J 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  3^ 

TITLE  IV— RURAL  HODSING 

REFINANCING    OP    INDEBTEDNESS   FOB    CERTAIN 
KLIdBLE  APPLICANTS 

Sec.  401.  Section  501(a)  (4)  if  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  after  the  domma  at  the 
end  of  claiise  (B)  the  following:  "or.  If  com- 
bined with  a  loan  for  lmprove«ient,  rehabili- 
tation, or  repairs  and  not  refinanced,  is  likely 
to  cause  a  hardship  for  the  applicant." 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C) 
and  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following :  I 

"(C)  was  incurred  by  tha  applicant  at 
least  five  years  prior  to  his  applying  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title.".        1 

LOANS  TO  LEASEHOLD  OWNERS  ITNDER  ALL 
SURAL  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  402.  Section  601(b)  (2)  M  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 502  and  504"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  title". 

REHABILITATION  LOANS  AIlD  GRANTS 

Sec.  403.  Section  504(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  r^d  as  follows: 

"  (a)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
that  an  eligible  applicant  caxitiot  quaUfy  for 
a  loan  under  the  provisions  it  sections  502 
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and  603  and  that  repairs  or  Improvements 
should  be  made  to  a  rural  dwelling  occupied 
by  him,  in  order  to  make  such  dwelling  safe 
and  sanitary  and  remove  hazards  to  the 
health  of  the  occupant,  his  family,  or  the 
community,  and  that  repairs  should  be  made 
to  farm  buildings  in  order  to  remove  haz- 
ards and  make  such  buildings  safe  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  a  grant  or  a  combined  loan 
and  grant  to  the  applicant  to  cover  the  coat 
of  Improvements  or  additions,  such  as  re- 
pairing roofs,  providing  toilet  facilities,  pro- 
Tiding  a  convenient  and  sanitary  water  sup- 
ply, supplying  screens,  repairing  or  providing 
structural  supports,  or  making  simUar  re- 
pairs, additions,  or  improvements.  Including 
all  preliminary  and  Installation  costs  In  ob- 
taining central  water  and  sewer  service.  No 
assistance  shall  be  extended  to  any  one  in- 
dividual under  this  subsection  in  the  form 
of  a  loan,  grant,  or  combined  loan  and  gjrant 
in  excess  of  $5,000.  Any  portion  of  the  sums 
advanced  to  the  borrower  treated  as  a  loan 
shall  be  secured  and  be  repayable  within 
twenty  years  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  conditions  set  forth  in  this  title, 
except  that  a  loan  for  less  than  $2,500  need 
be  evidenced  only  by  a  promissory  note. 
Sums  made  available  by  grant  may  be  made 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this 
title  for  the  protection  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  contributions  made  on  loans 
made  by  the  Secretary.". 

veterans   PREFERENCE 

Sec.  404.  Section  607  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  Congress"  each  place  it  appears  the 
following:  "or  during  the  period  beginning 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  ending  on  August 
4,  1964,  or  during  the  Vietnam  era  (as  de- 
fined In  section  101(29)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code) ,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  era"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence. 

ASSISTANCE    AT7TKORIZATION 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Clauses  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  613  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(b)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $75,000,000  for  loans  and  grants  pursu- 
ant to  section  504  during  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1956,  and  ending  June  30,  1977; 
(c)  not  to  exceed  $76,000,000  for  financial  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  section  616  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  June  30,  1977;  (d)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  per  year  for  research  and  study 
programs  pursuant  to  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  of  section  606  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1961  and  ending  June  30, 
1977;". 

(b)  Sections  515(b)(5)  and  617(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1074"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1977". 

DIRECT  AND  INSURED  LOANS  TO  PROVIDE  HOUS- 
ING AND  RELATED  FACILITIBS  FOR  ELDEBLT  PER- 
SONS AND  FAMILIES  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  616  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1049  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "public  or"  before  the  word  "private"  and 
by  Inserting  ",  and  to  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,"  after  the  word  "coopera- 
tives"; and 

(2)  subsection  (b)  Is  amended  by  (A)  In- 
serting immediately  before  "corporation"  the 
words  "public  or  private",  (B)  striking  out 
"or"  immediately  before  "partnership",  (C) 
adding  immediately  after  "partnership"  the 
phrase  ",  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof",  and  (D)  adding  the  words  "low  or" 
immediately  before  "moderate". 

(b)  Section  516(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "$750,000  or"  where  It 
appears,  and  striking  the  word  "least"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  word  "less". 


(c)  Section  516(d)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  term  'development  cost'  means 
the  costs  of  constructing,  purchasing,  im- 
proving, altering,  or  repairing  new  or  exist- 
ing housing  and  related  facilities  and  pur- 
chasing and  Improving  the  necessary  land, 
including  necessary  and  appropriate  fees  and 
charges,  including  initial  operating  expenses 
up  to  2  per  centum  of  the  aforementioned 
costs,  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  fees 
and  charges  may  include  payments  of  quail- 
fled  consulting  organizations  or  foundations 
which  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis  and  which 
render  services  or  assistance  to  nonprofit 
corporations  or  consumer  cooperatives  who 
provide  housing  and  related  facilities  for 
low  or  moderate  Income  families". 
definition  of  rural  area 

Sec  407.  Section  620  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  or  (3)  has  a  population  in  excess 
of  10,000  but  not  In  excess  of  16,000  and  has 
a  serious  lack  of  mortgage  credit,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

MUTUAL   AND    SELF-ECELP    HOUSING 

Sec  408.  (a)  Section  523(b)(1)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  ",  and"  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  advance  funds  under  this  para- 
graph to  organizations  receiving  assistance 
under  clause  (A)  to  enable  them  to  estab- 
lish revolving  accounts  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  options  and  any  such  advances  may 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  and  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
which  the  grant  to  the  organization  Involved 
was  made". 

(b)  Section  623(f)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1074"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1077"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000". 

(c)  Section  623  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  Immediately  after  subsection  (g) 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (h) : 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  issued 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  orderly  proc- 
essing and  review  of  applications  under  this 
section  and  rules  and  regulations  protecting 
the  rights  of  grantees  under  this  section  in 
the  event  he  determines  to  end  g^ant  assist- 
ance prior  to  the  termination  date  of  any 
grant  agreement.". 

DIRECT  AND  INStTRED  LOANS  TO  PROVIDE  CON. 
DOMINIUM  HOUSING  FOR  LOW-  AMD  MODER- 
ATE-INCOME FAMILIES  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

SEC.  409.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f (lowing  new  section: 

"DIRECT  AND  INSURING  LOANS  TO  PROVIDE  CON- 
DOMINIUM HOUSING  FOR  LOW-  AND  MODER- 
ATE-INCOME   FAMILIES    IN    RURAL    AREAS 

"Sec  625.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
in  bis  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  (substantially  indentical  Insofar 
as  may  be  feasible  with  those  specified  In 
section  502)  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make 
loans  to  persons  and  famUies  of  low  or  mod- 
erate income,  and  to  Insure  and  make  com- 
mitments to  insure  loans  made  to  persons 
and  families  of  low  or  moderate  Income,  to 
assist  them  In  purchasing  dweUing  units  In 
condominiums  located  in  rural  areas. 

"(b)  Any  loan  made  or  insured  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  cover  a  one-family  dwelling 
unit  in  a  condominium,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  common  areas  and  facilities  of  the 


condominium  project  and  to  such  additional 
requirements  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  mdlvldual  loans  made 
or  Insured  under  subsection  (a)  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized,  in  his  discretion  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  (substantlaUy 
identical  insofar  as  may  l>e  feasible  with 
those  specified  in  section  515)  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  make  or  Insure  blanket  loans 
to  a  borrower  who  shall  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  a  condition  of  obtaining  such  loan 
or  Insurance  under  this  subsection,  that 
upon  completion  of  the  multifamily  proj- 
ect the  ownership  of  the  project  will  be 
committed  to  a  plan  of  family  unit  owner- 
ship under  which  (1)  each  famUy  unit  will 
be  eligible  for  a  loan  or  insurance  under 
subsection  (a),  and  (2)  the  individual  dweU- 
ing units  in  the  project  will  be  sold  only  on 
a  condominium  basis  and  only  to  purchasers 
eligible  for  a  loan  or  Insurance  xm.der  sub- 
section (a).  The  principal  obligation  of  any 
blanket  loan  made  or  Insured  under  this  sub- 
section shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
individual  amounts  of  the  loans  which  could 
be  made  or  Insured  with  respect  to  the  in- 
dividual dwelling  units  to  the  project  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'condominium'  means  a  multiunit  housing 
project  which  \s  subject  to  a  plan  of  family 
unit  ownership  acceptable  to  the  Secretary 
under  which  each  dwelling  unit  Is  Individ- 
ually owned  and  each  such  owner  \xcMb  an 
undivided  interest  in  the  common  areas  and 
faciUties  which  serve  the  project.". 

(b)  Section  617  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  624"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "624,  and  625". 

(c)(1)  Section  521(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  loans  under  sec- 
tion 515"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "loans 
under  section  515"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "elderly  families," 
the  following:  "and  loans  under  section  626 
to  provide  condominium  bousing  for  per- 
sons and  families  of  low  or  moderate  In- 
come,". 

(2)  Section  621(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  517(a)(1)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  617(a)  (1),  or  525 
(a)";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  525(c)"  after  "under 
section  616". 

(3)  Section  521(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  "617(b) "  the 
foUowing :  "and  section  525". 

CONTRACT    SERVICES    AND    FEES 

Sec.  410.  (a)  Section  606(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1049  is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary,  by 
competent  employees  of  the  Secretary"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  required  by  the 
Secretary". 

(b)  Section  617(j)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "borrowers,"  the 
following:  "and  other  services  customary  In 
the  Industry,  construction  inspections,  com- 
mercial appraisals,  servicing  of  loans,  and 
other  related  program  services  and  expenses,". 

TRANSFER  OF  PRE-1965  INSURED  HOUSING  LOANS 
TO    THE    RURAL    HOUSING    INSURANCE    FUND 

Sec.  411.  Section  617(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
Of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  "The 
notes  held  In  the  Agricultinml  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund  (7  U.S.C.  1929)  which  evidence 
loans  made  or  insured  by  the  Secretary  <m- 
der  section  514  or  615(b),  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  that  Fund  under  Insurance 
contracts  relating  to  such  loans  held  by  In- 
EXired  investors,  the  mortgages  securing  the 
obligations  of  the  borrowers  under  such  loans 
held  in  that  Fund  or  by  Insured  investors, 
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and  all  rights  to  subsequent  collections  on 
and  proceeds  of  such  notes,  contracts,  and 
mortgages,  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  any  other  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
as  if  created  pursuant  thereto.  The  Rival 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  shall  compensate 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  for 
the  aggregate  unpaid  principal  balance  plus 
accrued  interest  of  the  notes  so  transferred.". 

SrTE      LOANS 

Sec.  412.  The  first  sentence  of  section  524 
(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  may  make 
loans,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in 
such  amounts  he  deems  necessary,  to  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  land  as 
building  sites  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  to 
families,  nonprofit  organizations,  public 
agencies,  and  cooperatives  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  any  section  of  this  title,  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  or  any  other  law  which 
provides  financial  assistance  for  housing  low- 
and  moderate -Income  families." 

ESCROW   ACCOUNTS   FOR  TAXES,   INStTRANCE,  AND 
OTHER  EXPENSES 

Sec.  413.  (a)  Section  501  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  establish  proce- 
dures whereby  borrowers  under  this  title 
may  make  periodic  payments  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxes,  insurance,  and  such  other 
necessary  expenses  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate.  Such  payments  shall  be 
held  in  escrow  by  the  Secretary  and  paid 
out  by  him  at  the  appropriate  time  or  times 
for  the  purposes  for  which  such  payments 
are  made.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  a  bor- 
rower in  writing  when  his  loan  payments 
are  delinquent.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  602(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  on  the  borrower  prepaying  to  the 
Secretary  as  escrow  agent,  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  him,  such  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  other  expenses  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  In  accordance  with  section 
601(e)". 

(c)  Section  517  of  such  Act  is  amended — 
(1)  by  striking  out  "as  it  becomes  due"  in 

the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "prepayment"  and 
"prepayments"  each  place  they  appear  in 
subsection  (J)(l)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "payment"  and  "payments"  respec- 
tively; and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (J)(l)  the  following: 
"or  until  the  next  agreed  annual  or  semi- 
annual remittance  date". 

ASSISTANCE  TO  NONPROFIT  SPONSORS 

Sac.  414.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1940  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  new  section  added  by  section  409 
of  this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 

"ASSISTAKCE  TO  MONFROirr  SPONSORS  OP  LOW- 
AND  MODERATB-ZNCOMS  rurai.  roitszno 

"See.  626.  The  Seentary  Is  authorized  to 
provide,  or  contract  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  provide,  informa- 
tion, advice,  and  technical  assistance,  except 
that  a  private  nonprofit  organization  shall 
be  required  to  be  sponsored  by  a  State, 
county,  municipality,  or  other  governmental 
entity  or  public  body,  such  sponsorship  to 
Include  assisting  the  applicant  in  the  proc- 
essing of  the  application,  implementing  the 
technical  assistance  program,  and  carrying 
out  all  obligations  of  the  grant.  The  infor- 
mation, and  technical  assistance  provided 
pursiiant  to  this  section  may  include  but 
not  be  limited 


"(1)  the  assembly,  correlation,  publication 
and  dissemination  of  Infotinatlon  with  re' 
spect  to  the  constructioDL  rehabilitation, 
and  operation  of  low-  and  ^oderate-lncome 
housing;  I 

"(2)  the  provision  of  advice  and  technical 
assistance  to  public  bodies  <jr  to  nonprofit  or 
cooperative  organizations  jwith  respect  to 
the  construction,  rehabilltsitlon,  and  opera- 
tion of  low-  and  moderate*lncome  housing, 
including  assistance  with  re$pect  to  self-help 
and  mutual  self-help  prograins;  and 

"(3)  counseling  on  hoiisehold  manage- 
ment, self-help,  budgeting,]  money  manage- 
ment, child  care,  and  relateq  counseling  serv- 
ices which  would  assist  \ovt-  and  moderate- 
income  families  receiving  fissistance  under 
the  United  States  Hoiisingj  Act  of  1937  or 
this  Act  In  improving  tb^ir  living  condi- 
tions and  housing  opportunities,  and  in 
meeting  the  responslbilitieaj  of  home-owner- 
ship. I 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  public  or  private  nbnprofit  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  instltutionp,  organizations, 
and  other  associations  apptoved  by  him  for 
the  necessary  expenses,  p4or  to  construc- 
tion, of  planning,  and  obljainlng  financing 
for,  the  rehabllltatlMi  or]  construction  of 
housing  for  low-income  Individuals  or  fam- 
ilies under  any  Federal,  Stafe,  or  local  hous- 
ing program  which  is  or  dould  be  used  in 
rural  areas.  Such  loans  sbul  be  made  with- 
out interest  and  shall  be  ffr  the  reasonable 
costs  expected  to  be  incuited  in  planning, 
and  In  obtaining  financing  for,  such  housing 
prior  to  the  availability  of  financing.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  preliminary 
surveys  and  analyses  of  market  needs, 
preliminary  site  engineeriijg  and  architec- 
tural fees,  site  acquisltloD,  and  construc- 
tion loan  fees  and  discounts.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  require  repayment  of  loans  made 
under  this  subsection,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  require,  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  housing  or  sooqer,  and  may  can- 
cel any  part  or  all  of  such  a|  locua  if  he  deter- 
mines that  it  cannot  be  recovered  from  the 
proceeds  of  any  permanent  loan  made  to 
finance  the  rehabilitation  or  construction 
of  the  housing.  . 

"(c)  There  are  authorlsd  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  yearS'  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  Jvme  30,  1976,  not  to  exceed  $5,- 
000,000  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and 
not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (b) .  Any  amounts  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  subsection  but  not  appropriated 
may  be  appropriated  for  an]  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  J 

"(d)  All  funds  approprlaie  for  the  purpose 
of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  df  posited  in  a  fund 
which  shall  be  known  aa|  the  low-income 
sponsor  fund,  and  which  tball  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  and  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund 
for  carrying  out  the  puipoees  of  that  sub- 
section. Siuns  reeclved  in  repayment  of  loans 
made  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
in  such  fund."  , 

rentai.  assistance 

Sec.  415.  (a)  Section  621(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  ^y  inserting  "  ( 1 ) " 
after  "Sec.  621.  (a) ".  and  Iby  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  make  and  In- 
sure loftns  under  this  section  and  sections 
614,  615,  and  017  to  provi(|e  rental  or  coop- 
erative housing  and  relate<|  facilities  for  per- 
sons and  families  of  low  Income  in  multi- 
family  housing  projects,  k^A  may  make,  and 
contract  to  make,  asslstano^  payments  to  the 
owners  of  such  rental  hoiiaing  in  order  to 
make  available  to  low-Income  occupants  of 
such  housing  rentals  at  rues  commensurate 
to  Income  and  not  exceediig  25  per  centum 


of  Income.  Such  supplemental  usslstance  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  on  a  unit  basis  and  shall 
not  be  made  for  more  than  20 {per  centum  of 
the  imits  In  any  one  project,  eicept  (1)  when 
the  project  Is  financed  by  a  locui  under  sec- 
tion 515  for  elderly  housing!  or  by  a  loan 
under  section  514  and  a  grant{  under  section 
516,  such  assistance  may  be  uRade  for  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  imits,  and  (11)  when 
the  Secretary  determines  s'^ch  action  is 
necessary  to  the  economic  fectsibility  of  the 
project  he  may  make  such  {payments  with 
respect  to  more  than  20  per  tentiun  of  the 
units.  1 

"(B)  The  owner  of  any  project  assisted 
under  this  paragraph  shall  Be  required  to 
provide  at  least  annually  a  budget  of  oper- 
ating expenses  and  record  of  tenants'  income 
which  shall  be  used  to  determftie  the  amount 
of  assistance  for  each  project] 

"(C)  The  project  owner  shall  accumulate, 
safeguard,  and  periodically  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary any  rental  charges  collected  In  excess  of 
basic  rental  charges.  These  funds  may  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  and  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  making  such  assistance  pay- 
ments through  the  end  of  fhe  next  fiscal 
year." 

(b)  Section  521(c)  of  such  ^ct  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  by  annual 
appropriations  (1)  the  amounts  by  which 
nonprincipal  payments  made  jfrom  the  fund 
during  each  fiscal  year  to  tbej  holders  of  In- 
sured loans  described  in  subjection  (a)(1) 
exceed  Interest  due  from  the  borrowers  dur- 
ing each  year,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance payments  described  in  subsection  (a) 
(3).  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
imder  section  517(h)  to  obtain  amounts 
equal  to  such  unreimbursed  pi  lymsnta,  pend- 
ing the  annual  relmburseenu^  by  appropri- 
ation." 
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617(J)      Of 


"and" 


such    Act     Is 
at  the  end  of 


peglod 


at  the  end 
In  lieu  there- 


ttiereof  the  fol- 
pa]  ments  autbor- 


(c)     Section 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out 
paragri4>h  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting 
of  ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  to  make  a-sslstance 
ized  by  section  621  (a)  (2) ." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  IV  may  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point.    | 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  therfe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

T^ere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Arq  there  any 
amendments  to  title  IV? 

amendment  offered  by   MK.   STEPHENS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Ch4hinan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  In- 
sert on  page  86  after  line  ij  the  following 
section: 


INCI.TTSION     OF     U.S.     TERRTTOR] 
THUtrrORT    OF   THE  PACl 

Sec.  401.  Section  601(a)  (1) 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  sti 


BS     AND     TRUST 
ISLANDS 

9f  the  Housing 
sing  the  words 


"Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virlgin  Islands"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  lan- 
guage: "The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  terrltoflee  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islandi". 
and  renumber  the  subsequent  sections. 


Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  Burton)  . 

The  amendment  would  add  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  the  list  of 
U.S.  offshore  areas  eligible  for  benefits 
tmder  rural  housing  legislation.  It  is  not 
mandatory  but  just  an  authorization. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  do  not  see  any  oppo- 
sition on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  If  the 
other  side  does  not  have  any  opposition, 
we  can  move  on. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  We  are 
happy  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment   OFFERED   BY    MR.   STEPHENS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens:  On 
page  102,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

CERTAIN  AMOXTNTS  TO  BE  DISREGARDED  IN  DE- 
TStMININC  ELIGIBILITY  OF  LOW  AND  MODERATE 
INCOME  PERSONS  FOR  ASSISTANCE  UNDER 
RURAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Sec.  416.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  new  section  added  by  section  414  of 
this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 

"CERTAIN  AMOUNTS  TO  BE  DISREGARDED  IN 
DETERMINING  ELIdBIUTY  OF  LOW  AND  MOD- 
ERATE INCOME  PERSONS  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
XTNDER  RURAL   HOUSING  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  627.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  social  security  benefit  increases 
occurrtng  after  June  1974  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  income  or  resources  or  otherwise 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  any  Individual  or 
family  for  assistance  pursuant  to  section  621 
of  this  Act,  or  the  amount  of  such  assistance. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'social 
security  benefit  increases  occxirring  after 
June  1974'  has  the  meaning  given  It  by  sec- 
tion 52S  of  the  National  Housing  Act." 

Mr.  STEPHENS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed 
hi  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Ketchum)  was 
was  voted  on  and  agreed  to  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  285  to  114,  it  made  so- 
cial security  benefits  adjustable  for  the 
rents  in  public  housing.  All  I  am  asking 
is  that  we  do  the  same  for  the  rural 


public  housing  program  as  we  did  for  the 
others,  to  make  it  equal. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  I  asked 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ketchuu)  at  that  time  a  question:  I 
said  that  I  was  interested,  as  I  was  sure 
the  gentleman  from  California  knew,  in 
rural  housing,  and  did  the  gentleman's 
amendment  cover  rural  public  housing? 
He  said  it  did  not. 

All  I  am  asking  here  is  to  have  the 
same  thing  done  for  rural  housing  that 
was  done  by  the  Ketchum  amendment 
for  urban  public  housing. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  it  for  them,  we 
should  do  it  for  the  rural  people,  too. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
blame  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  at 
all.  I  do  not  blame  the  gentleman  one  bit. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  might  expect 
when  we  start  down  the  road  of  irre- 
sponsibility, as  we  did  45  minutes  ago, 
and  we  are  to  be  haunted  by  it,  and  it 
will  track  us  as  long  as  we  go. 

Who  is  going  to  be  able  to  vote  "no"  on 
this?  Forty-five  minutes  ago  we  said  that 
anybody  in  public  housing,  any  Increases 
they  get  in  social  security  is  frozen,  you 
cannot  touch  any  part  of  it  for  an  in- 
crease in  rent.  So  now,  how  can  we  say 
that  a  person  in  rural  housing  should 
not  get  the  same  benefits? 

I  am  going  to  watch  veiy  closely  the 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  that  it  irks  me  a  Uttle  bit  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  did  not  also 
bring  in  the  railroad  retirement  benefits, 
because  we  should  not  discriminate 
against  those  who  are  basically  retiring 
upon  the  railroad  annuity  program,  fed- 
erally aided  and  supervised,  and  so  forth. 
If  we  took  social  security  benefits  into 
consideration  then  we  ought  to  take  care 
of  railroad  retirement  benefits.  There 
must  be  at  least  a  dozen  others. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Is  the  gentleman  of- 
fering those  as  amendments  to  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  said,  this  shows  the 
fallacy  in  the  Ketchum  amendment. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
now,  in  addition  to  public  housing,  peo- 
ple who  have  social  security  benefits, 
above  500,000  there  are  19  million  people 
who  received  social  security  benefits. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  for  the  other 
18.5  million? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
say  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  it  for 
one,  and  we  have  already  done  it  for  one, 
then  we  should  do  it  for  the  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order,  and  that  we  return  to  title  I  of 
the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Objection,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Are  there  additional  amendments  to 
title  IV?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
Part  A — State  Development  Agencics 

DECLARATION   OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
encourage  the  formation  and  effective  op- 
eration of  State  development  agencies  which 
have  broad  and  flexible  authority  to  carry 
out  or  assist  development  activities  designed 
to  (1)  provide  housing  and  related  facilities 
for  persons  and  families  of  low  and  moderate 
income,  (2)  promote  the  sound  growth  and 
development  of  neighborhoods  through  the 
revitalization  of  slum  and  blighted  areas,  (3) 
Increase  and  Improve  employment  oppor- 
tiuiitles  for  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed through  the  development  and  rede- 
velopment of  industrial,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  facilities,  or  (4)  Implement  the 
development  aspects  of  State  land  use  and 
preservation  policies,  including  the  advance 
acquisition  of  land  where  It  Is  consistent 
with  such  policies. 

ELIGIBLE    DEVELOPMENT   AGENCIES 

Sec.  502.  (a)  A  State  development  agency  is 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  part  only 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  Is  fully 
empowered  and  has  adequate  authority  to  at 
least  carry  out  or  assist  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  specified  In  clause  (1)  of  section 
501. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  a  "State 
development  agency"  is  any  public  body  or 
agency,  publicly  sponsored  corporation,  or  In- 
strumentality of  one  or  more  States  which 
Is  designated  by  the  Governor  (or  Governors 
in  the  case  of  an  Interstate  development 
agency)  for  purposes  of  this  part. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term  "State" 
means  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

GUARANTEES   OF   OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  guaran- 
tee, and  enter  Into  commitments  to  guaran- 
tee, in  whole  or  in  part,  the  bonds,  deben- 
tures, notes,  and  other  obligations  Issued  by 
State  development  agencies  to  finance,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  development  activities  as 
determined  by  him  to  be  in  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  of  clause  (2)  of  section  601.  in- 
cluding the  provision  for  such  purpose  of 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  persons 
and  families  of  low  and  moderate  Income. 
The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  make, 
and  to  contract  to  make,  grants  to  any 
State  development  agency  for  payments  In 
an  amount  equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the 
Interest  payable  on  obligations  Issued  by 
such  agency  to  finance  development  activ- 
ities in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
part.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  gtiar- 
antees  and  enter  into  such  commitments, 
and  may  make  such  grants  or  contract  to 
make  such  grants,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  except  that 
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no  obligation  shall  be  guaranteed  or  other- 
wise assisted  under  this  part  unless  tlM 
Income  from  such  obligation  Is  subject  to 
Federal  taxation  pursuant  to  section  608(b), 
and  except  that  use  ol  guarantees  or  other 
assistance  provided  for  In  this  part  shall 
not  be  made  a  condition  to  nor  preclude 
receipt  of  any  other  Federal  assistance. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  guar- 
antees made  under  this  part  with  respect 
to  principal.  Interest,  and  any  redemption 
premiums.  Any  such  guarantee  made  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
eligibility  of  the  obligations  Involved  for  such 
guarantee,  and  the  validity  of  any  guarantee 
so  made  shall  be  mcontestable  In  the  hands 
of  a  holder  of  the  guaranteed  obligation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  collect  such  fees  and  charges  for  and 
in  connection  with  guarantees  made  under 
this  part  as  he  considers  reasonable. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
payments  as  provided  for  In  contracts  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  aggregate  principal  amount  of  the 
obligations  which  may  be  guaranteed  or 
otherwise  assisted  under  this  part  and  out- 
Standing  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$500,000,000. 

UMTTATION    OF   OUAHANTEES 

See.  504.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
steps  as  he  considers  reaisonable  to  assure 
that  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other 
obligations  which  are  guaranteed  under  sec- 
tion 503  wUl— 

(1)  be  Issued  only  to  Investors  approved 
by,  or  meeting  requirements  prescribed  by, 
the  Secretary,  or,  if  an  offering  to  the  public 
Is  contemplated,  be  underwritten  upon 
terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(2)  bear  interest  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary; 

(3)  contain  or  be  subject  to  repayment, 
maturity,  and  other  provisions  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  contain  or  be  subject  to  provisions 
With  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  Including  any 
provisions  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary relating  to  subrogation,  liens,  and  re- 
leases of  Hens,  payment  of  taxes,  cost  certi- 
fication procedvires,  escrow  or  trusteeship 
requirements,  or  other  matters. 

REVOLVING  rUND 

Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  revolving  fund  to  provide  for 
the   timely   payment   of   any   liabilities  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  guarantees  or  grants 
under  section  503  and  for  the  payment  of 
obligations  issued  to  the  Secretai^  of  the 
Treasury  under  subsection  (b)   of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  revolving  fimd  shall  be  comprised 
of  (1)  receipts  from  fees  and  charges;  (2)  re- 
covOTles   under    security,    subrogation,    and 
other   rights;    (3)    repayments.   Interest  in- 
come,  and  any  other  receipts  obtained  in 
connection  with  guarantees  made  under  sec- 
tion 503;  (4)  proceeds  of  the  obligations  Is- 
sued to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and 
(6)  such  siuns,  which  are  hereby  authorized 
to  b©  appropriated,  as  may  be  required  for 
such  purposes.  Money  in  the  revolving  fund 
not  currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this 
part  shall  be  kept  in  cash  on  band  or  on  de- 
posit,   or    Invested    In    obligations    of    the 
United  States  or  guaranteed  thereby,  or  In 
obligations,  participations,  or  other  Instru- 
ments which  are  lawful  investments  for  fi- 
duciary, trust,  or  public  funds. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  obligations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  an  amount 
sufflcient  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  with  respect  to  the  guarantees 
authorized  by  section  503.  The  obligations 
issued  under  this  subsection  shall  have  such 
maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  In- 
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terest  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiu-y  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  obligations  so  Issued,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  thi  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issied  under  that 
Act  are  extended  to  include  iJurchases  of  the 
obligations  hereunder. 

(c)   Notwithstanding  any  bther  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling. 
Improvement,  or  disposal  of  real  and  other 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  power,  for  the  p: 
Interests  of  the  fund  authoi 
section,  to  pay  out  of  such  f 
or  charges  in  connection  wl 
tlon,  handling,  Improvemenl 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  acquired  by 
him  as  a  result  of  recoverleaj  under  security, 
subrogation,  or  other  rights. 

TECHNICAL  ASSIS' 

Sec.   506.  The   Secretary 
provide,  either  directly  or 
other  arrangements,  technii 
State  development  agencies 
connection  with  planning 
development  activities  in  f' 
purpose  of  this  part. 

LABOR  STAND, 

Sec.  607.  All  laborers  an( 
ployed  by  contractors  or  s 
development  activities  assisted  under  this 
part  shall  be  paid  wages  ajt  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  siiAllar  work  In  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  vrtth  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C,  276a— 276^-5) : 
Provided,  That  this  section  rfiall  apply  to  the 
construction  of  residential  property  only  If 
such  residential  property  is  designed  for 
residential  use  for  eight  or  more  families.  No 
assistance  shall  be  extended  under  tbls  part 
with  respect  to  any  development  activities 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  assurance 
that  these  labor  standard^  will  be  main- 
tained upon  the  work  involved  In  such  ac- 
tivities. The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  stfindards  specified 
in  this  section,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganlzatloq  Plan  Ntunbered 
14  of  1050  (64  Stat.  1267) ,  land  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934  (41 1  U.S.C.  276c) . 

GENERAL  PROVIS  [ONS 

Sec.  608.  (a)  In  the  per  ormance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  thl  i  part,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  addition  to  any  au  ihorlty  otherwise 
vested  to  him,  shall — 

(1)  have  the  power,  nof  withstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  in  connection  with 
any  guarantee  under  this  ]  tart,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  default,  to  provide  by  contract 
for  the  extinguishment  upon  default  of  any 
redemption,  equitable,  legdl,  or  other  right, 
title,  or  Interest  of  a  Slate  development 
agency  in  any  mortgage,  defd,  trust,  or  other 
Instrument  held  by  or  on  ttehalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  protection  o^  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  Stated;  and 

(2)  have  the  power  to  foreclose  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  confetred  upon  him  by 
law,  contract,  or  other  ag^ement,  and  bid 
for  and  purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  other 
sale  any  pn^erty  In  conn4ction  with  which 
he  has  provided  a  guaraiitee  pursuant  to 
this  part.  In  the  event  of  iny  such  acquisi- 
tion, the  Secretary  may.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  la'v  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real 
property  by  the  United  Stt  tes,  complete,  ad- 
minister, remodel  and  coivert,  dispose  of, 
lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such  prop- 
erty. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  shall  a  so  have  power  to 
pursue  to  final  collection  X  y  way  of  compro- 


mise or  otherwise  all  claims  i  acquired  by 
him  in  connection  with  any  security,  sub- 
rogation, or  other  rights  obtained  by  him  in 
administering  this  part. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  issued 
by  a  State  development  agency  for  which  the 
issuer  has  elected  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  assistance  provided  under  this  part,  the 
interest  paid  on  such  obligaiaon  and  re- 
ceived by  the  purchaser  thereof  (or  his  suc- 
cessor in  interest)  shall  be  Included  in  gross 
income  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  196' 
Part  B — Community  Program  IAmendments 

t    develop- 
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CHANGE    in     name    OF    COMMT 
MENT  CORPORATIO^ 

Sec.  611.  (a)  Part  B  of  tltH 
Housing  and  Urban  Developmeiit  Act  of  1970 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Cotnmunity  De- 
velopment Corporation"  wherefer  It  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "JJew  Commu- 
nity Development  Corporation 

(b)   The  heading  of  section 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting 

"COMMUNITY".  I 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS    OF    NEW 
COMMUNITY   DEVELOPMENT   CORPORATION 

Sec.  612.  Section  729(b)  of]  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "five  mepibers"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1);  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "seven  member^";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "threS  persons"  in 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  la  lieu  thereof 
"five  persons". 

INCREASE     IN     INTEREST     DIFFER]  NTIAL 
TO     STATE     LAND     DEVELOPHEl  TT 

Sec  513.  The  last  sentence  of 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  by  strfclng  out  "in 
amounts"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  amounts  eaual  to  30  per 
centum  of  the  interest  paid  on  such  obliga- 
tions." 

SUPPLEMENTARY  GRANTS  FOR  PROJECTS  ASSISTED 
BY  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES 

SEC  514.  Section  718(c)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  A«  of  1970  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  d  ",  or  a  project 
or  portion  of  a  project  consisting  of  the  pur- 
chase, renovation,  or  construction  of  facili- 
ties, the  purchase  of  land,  or  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  or  works  of  {(rt  assisted  by 
contracts  or  grants  under  section  6  of  the 


GRANTS 
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section  713(a) 


the 
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National  Foundation  on 
Humanities  Act  of  1965". 

INCLUSION  OF  WASTE  DISPOSAL  |  F AC ILITIES  AND 
COMMUNITY  OR  NEIGHBORHOOD  HEATING  OR 
AIR-CONDITIONING  SYSTEMS  i  iMONG  ELIGIBLE 
LAND    IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec.  515.  Section  711(f)  ot  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  A;t  of  1970  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "sewafe  disposal"  in 
the  first  and  second  sentences  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sewage  or  waste  disposal"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "community  or  neighbor- 
hood central  heating  or  alr-cc  ndltlonlng  sys- 
tems," after  "storm  dralnag|  facilities,"  in 
the  first  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  ",  a  commiinlty  or  neigh- 
borhood central  heating  or  « Ir-condltlonlng 
system,"  after  "disposal  lnst4llatlon"  in  the 
second  sentence. 

Part  C — ^Miscellaneous 
increase  in  authorization  pt)r  comprehen- 
SIVE    URBAN     planning;      PARTICIPATION     OF 
THE    TRUST    TERRITORY    OF    THE    PACIFIC 

Sec  521.  (a)  Section  701(1:)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  Is  amended  ly  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  fifth  seitence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  acldltion,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  approprlat<  d  for  the  pur- 


Provisions 


pose  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $130,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
June  1. 1974.". 

(b)  Section  703  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"and"  Ui  clause  (1)  and  by  Inserting  ",  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands" 
immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  such  clause. 

COUNSELING    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

SEC  622.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  rewriting  the  heading  to  read 
as  follows:  "technical  assistance,  counsel- 
ing TO  TENANTS  AND  HOMEOVITNERS,  AND  LOANS 

to  sponsors  op  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing". 

(b)  Section  106(a)  (1)(U1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(111)  the  provision  of  training  and  coun- 
seling programs  (including  preoccupancy 
programs)  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
tenants  and  homeowners,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  hotaslng  selection  and  purchase 
procedures,  family  budgeting,  property  vise 
and  maintenance,  household  management, 
and  utilization  of  community  resources; 
and". 

(c)  Section  106(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(iv)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  communities,  particularly  smaller  com- 
mimlties,  to  assist  such  communities  In 
planning,  developing,  and  administering 
Community  Development  Programs  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974." 

(d)  Section  106(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary". 

(e)  Section  106(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  public  housing 
agencies"  immediately  after  "nonprofit  orga- 
nizations". 

(f)  Section  106(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  public  housing 
agency"  immediately  after  "nonprofit  orga- 
nization". 

LIMITATION  ON  wrTHHOLDINC  OR  CONDITIONING 
OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  523.  Assistance  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
the  National  Housing  Act,  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  Of  1937,  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966,  and  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Develc^ment  Acts  of 
1966,  1968,  1969,  and  1970  shall  not  be  with- 
held or  made  subject  to  conditions  or  pref- 
erence by  reason  of  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
bonds  or  other  obligations  issued  or  to  be 
issued  to  provide  financing  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  such  assistance,  except  where 
Otherwise  expressly  provided  or  authorized 
by  law. 

ADDITIONAL  RESEARCH  AUTHORITY 

Sec  624.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"additional  RESEARCH  AUTHORXTT 

"Sec  509.  (a)  In  carrying  out  activities 
under  section  501,  the  Secretary  may  under- 
take special  demonstrations  to  determine  the 
housing  design,  the  housing  structure,  and 
the  housing-related  facilities,  services,  and 
amenities  most  effective  or  appropriate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  groups  with  special  hous- 
ing needs  including  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, the  displaced,  single  individuals, 
broken  families,  and  large  households.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with,  to  make  grants  to, 
and  to  provide  other  types  of  assistance  to 
individuals  and  entities  with  special  compe- 


tence and  knowledge  to  contribute  to  the 
planning,  development,  design,  and  manage- 
ment of  such  housmg. 

"(b)  In  c«uTying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  prefer- 
ential attention  to  demonstrations  which  In 
his  judgment  Involve  areas  of  housing  user 
needs  most  neglected  in  past  and  current 
research  and  demonstration  efforts. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  under- 
take demonstrations  involving  the  actual 
planning,  development,  and  occupancy  of 
housing  utilizing  the  contract  and  loan  au- 
thority of  any  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
gram. He  Is  also  authorized  to  set  aside  any 
development,  construction,  design,  and  oc- 
cupancy requirements,  for  purposes  of  these 
demonstrations,  If  In  his  Judgment  they  In- 
hibit the  testing  of  housing  designed  to  meet 
the  special  housing  needs. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Include,  as  part  of  any  demon- 
stration, an  evaluation  of  the  demonstration 
to  cover  the  full  experience  Involved  In  plan- 
ning, development,  and  occupancy. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  contract  or 
loan  authority  which  the  Secretary  may 
utilize  under  subsection  (c) ,  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  from  amounts  approved  in  ap- 
propriation Acts  shall  be  available  for  re- 
search under  this  section." 

ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  HOUSING 
AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  525.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
(Public  Law  89-174,  79  Stat.  667)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  stalking  out  "six"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsectlcxi  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "eight"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection   (b);   and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 

(122). 

(c)  Paragraph  (87)  of  section  5315  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(6)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  th^eof 
"(8)". 

Sec  626.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  133(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
or  of  any  other  law,  local  expenditures  made 
m  connection  with  the  Broad  and  Front 
street  Oarage  In  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  shall, 
to  the  extent  otherwise  eligible,  be  counted 
as  a  local  grant-in-aid  to  the  first  two  action 
years  of  the  Trenton  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program  (N.J.  A-1)  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROU6SELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bousselot:  On 
page  111,  line  17,  strike  everything  through 
Hue  2  on  page  112,  and  renumber  the  suc- 
ceeding section. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  does  Is  to  strike  from 
the  bill  a  section  which  adds  potential 
assistance  for  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

The  present  language  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  718(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  to  add  a 
"project  or  portion  of  a  project  assisted 
by  contracts  or  grants  under  section  5  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965"  to  the  list  of 
projects  on  which  new  communities  may 
spend  HUD  assistance  funds. 

The  money  could  be  applied  to  the  ac- 


quisition of  buildings,  equipment,  and  art 
objects  which  meet  the  vague  standards 
of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act.  This  pro- 
vision is  completely  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  an  effort  to  provide  necessary  im- 
provements in  housing,  and  it  is  unfaii- 
to  tax  our  citizens  to  provide  localities 
with  cultural  frills.  Cultural  inspiration 
and  entertainment  can  properly  be  an 
important  part  of  the  development  of 
new  communities,  but  the  availability  of 
such  facilities  as  a  "free  good"  invites 
abuse  and  inevitably  results  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  more  important  needs. 

The  Department  of  Interior  appropria- 
tion for  this  fiscal  year  contained  $54,- 
300,000  for  assistance  imder  section  5  of 
the  Alts  and  Humanities  Act.  The  Arts 
and  Humanities  Amendments  of  1973 
provided  $268  million  of  authority  for 
this  purpose  for  fiscal  years  1974  through 
1976.  If  supporters  of  the  Foundation 
feel  it  needs  more  money  to  conduct  pro  j  - 
ects  of  this  type,  they  should  go  through 
the  regular  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion process  and  not  try  to  use  the  hous- 
ing bill  as  a  vehicle  for  this  purpose. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  help  me  re- 
move this  from  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
it  belongs  in  a  housing  bill. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  debated  by  the 
committee  when  it  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  It  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  as  I  trust  it  will  be 
now. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  pro- 
vision provides  no  additional  funds.  They 
already  exist.  They  have  been  provided 
for  in  other  statutes. 

I  would  say  this^  that  what  we  are 
really  talking  about  here  is  the  new  com- 
munity program,  title  Vn  of  the  1970 
act.  This  program  has  thus  far  produced 
successfiil  applicants  numbering  some  12 
or  14,  as  I  recall,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

What  we  have  are  new  communities 
that  are  springing  up  as  a  result  of  the 
new  cities  springing  up,  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  title  Vn  in  the  1970  Housing 
Act.  All  this  would  do  is  to  say  that 
among  the  uses  of  supplementary  grants 
that  are  provided  for  in  the  1970  act,  we 
will  add  one,  namely,  the  use  of  supple- 
mentary grants  to  assist  grants  from  the 
Commission  on  Arts  and  Humanities.  As 
I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  discussed 
at  some  length.  There  was  overwhelming 
consensus  that  this  was  a  most  legitimate 
avenue  of  expenditure  and  that  it  should 
be  included. 

Wliat  we  are  trying  to  do,  of  course,  in 
our  new  community  program  is  to  de- 
velop far  more  %'iable,  far  more  attractive 
places  for  people  to  live  with  differences 
of  income,  differences  of  race,  all  the 
rest  that  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
This  really  is  an  amendment  which  would 
make  more  difficult  the  addition  of  the 
kinds  of  amenities  which  are  necessary  to 
a  full  environment  that  is  sought  to  be 
achieved  in  our  community. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemaoi  from  California. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  realizes  that 
if  any  funds  are  utilized  under  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  they  will  come  out  of 
allowance  for  other  needed  housing  pro- 
grams. They  will  have  to  be  taken  from 
those  programs.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  there  are  already  adequate 
places  in  the  Department  of  Interior 
legislation  to  cover  these  proposals.  We 
have  an  arts  and  humanities  bill  which 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
has  discussed  many  times.  This  does  not 
prevent  a  new  community  from  applying 
for  these  very  fimds  that  I  have  previ- 
ously described. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  it  does  detract 
from  tlSis  housing  bill  to  keep  this  in 
here. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  The  gentleman  Is 
mistaken  when  he  says  if  the  funds  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  they  will  not  be 
available  for  housing.  Under  no  circxun- 
stances  are  they  available  for  housing. 
What  they  are  available  for  is- 
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is  this  section 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Community  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  If  the  gentleman  will 
hear  me  out,  the  supplemental  funds  are 
used  for  the  development  of  the  Infra- 
structure of  the  new  commimity,  which 
are  roads,  sewers,  water,  power,  green 
spaces,  all  of  the  entire  area  of  the  liew 
commimity. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
not  trying  to  tell  us  sewers  are  going  to 
be  built  because  we  do  or  do  not  have 
this  arts  and  humanity  section  in  the 
bill?  The  arts  and  humanities  section  Is 
not  going  to  take  care  of  sewers.  I  want 
to  be  sure  everyone  understands  that. 
There  will  be  no  more  sewers  because  we 
do  or  do  not  have  this  section  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman really  means  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  Is  what  the 
gentleman  said.  He  said  there  will  be  no 
more  sewers  or  somehow  sewer  grants 
will  be  diminished. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
first  of  all  this  section  applies  only  to 
the  funding  that  is  in  the  New  Com- 
munities Act  and  for  no  other  purpose 
whatsoever.  Number  two,  the  money  this 
would  draw  from  are  those  monies  set  up 
in  that  Act  that  go  for  the  kinds  of 
amenities  the  gentleman  discusses,  and 
In  accordance  with  our  experience  it  has 
been  a  very  small  Impact  on  those  funds 
for  these  particular  uses.  But  where 
they  have  been  used,  the  people  In  those 
programs  thought  they  were  very  Im- 
portant and  needed. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  If  this  section  of  ti»e 


bill  will  provide  for  one  <  ollar  more  of 
housing? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  No,  It  will  not. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  It  wOl  not  provide 
one  nickel's  worth  of  bsu^n  and  beans 
for  those  we  are  supposefl  to  be  trying 
to  help,  the  elderly  and  all  the  rest? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No,  this  f  tie  of  the  bill 
does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why 
in  the  bill?  . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  is  in  tte  bill  because 
the  bill  before  us  has  sii 
gentleman  knows,  which  1:  ave  to  do  with 
various  things. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  number  of  titles  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Whjr  did  the  com- 
mittee drag  the  arts  and  humanities  into 
this  bill?  Why  did  it  dr^g  them  in  by 
the  ears  since  they  make  i>o  contribution 
to  the  purpose  of  this  bill?  It  is  to  provide 
homes,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  adivlties  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
relate  to  cities  and  to  places  where  peo- 
ple are.  That  is  where  the  activities  take 
place.  The  gentleman  was  not  in  favor 
of  that  program.  He  voted  against  It. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
program  is  on  the  books  and  it  is  meant 
to  help  people  where  they  live. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  is  not 
going  to  get  money  out  df  that  fund. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Now  wd  get  to  it.  All 
this  says  is  that  supplementary  grants 
made  available  in  1970  to  commimities, 
a  small  portion  of  those  grants  can  be 
used  in  addition  to  the  funds  available 
from  the  Commission  on  ttie  Arts  and  the 
Hiunanities.  | 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  tl^e  purpose  of  it? 
Will  the  arts  and  humanities  payroU- 
ers  teach  the  aged  and  th^  poor  sculptur- 
ing, belly  dancing  or  what? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  miiht  be.  It  might 
be  included  in  the  activitsf  or  there  might 
be  an  amphitheater  or  workshop  or  oth- 
er types  of  activities  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  centers,  types  of  activities  that  the 
people  really  should  havei  in  their  leisure 
time  activity,  and  any  kind  of  commu- 
nity that  calls  itself  a  fully  roimded  type 
of  community  should  hate  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  just  take  this 
section  out  of  the  bill  |ind  go  on  and 
build  homes? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  begin]  to  wish  that  I 
could. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope 
adopt  the  gentleman's 
strike  this  section.  It  h 
place  in  a  housing  bill. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Ch 

a  rejection  of  the  amen 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California   (Mr.  Rousselot). 
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Armstrong 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Blaggi 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Duncan 

Estaleman 


the  House  will 

lendment  and 

absolutely  no 

^rman,  I  ask  for 
aent. 


The  question  was  tliken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doub ;,  the  committee 
divided,  and  there  wen— ayes  39,  noes 
58. 

RECORDED   V<  TB 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chai  rman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  tty  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ajtes  ill,  noes  260, 
answered  "present"  1,  r\o\.  voting  61,  as 
follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badillo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaiix 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 

Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Cbisholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

CoUins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cronin 

Culver 

Danlelson 

de  la  Gtu-za 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 


[Roll  No.  311] 

AYES— 111 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Forsythe 

Froehlich 

Gibbons 

aUman 

Ooldwater 

Ooodling 

Oross 

Harsha 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Huber 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McColllster 

McKinney 

Mahon 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
calif. 

NOES— 260 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Drlnan 

Dulski 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  CalU. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Flndlcy 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Olaimo 

Ginn 

Grasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Hollfield 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Jones,  Ala. 


O  Brlen 

Pirrls 

Piasman 

PittU 

P(  lage 

P<  iwell,  Ohio 

Pi  Ice,  Tex. 

Rindall 

airlck 

B  }berts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rpusselot 

sitterfleld 

siherle 

spoup 

Snuster 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

steelman 

.celger,  Ariz. 

S^ubblefleld 

lylor.  Mo. 

iylor,  N.C. 

lomson,  Wis. 

lone 

reen 

eysey 

[aggonner 

ralsh 

rhlte 

ridnall 

riggins 

[olfT 

rydler 

Vylle 

^oung,  S.C. 

Ion 


ines,  N.C. 
_jnes,  Okla. 
4ones,  Tenn. 

irdan 

_ih 

lastenmeier 

:azen 

:ing 

luczynskl 
_och 

i;yro8 
andrum 

iehman 

•ent 

,itton 

.ong.  La. 

lUjan 

■uken 
[cClory 

icCloskey 
^icCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
Madden 
Madigan 

aallary 

Mann 

Sfathls,  Ga. 

Uayne 

lilazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
,  Murphy,  N.T. 

Mvu^ha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

I  Perkins 

(Peyser 

Pickle 
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Pike 

SchToeder 

TTdall 

Preyer 

Sebelius 

Ullmaa 

Price,  ni. 

Seiberling 

Van  Deerlln 

Prltchard 

Shipley 

Vander  Jagt 

Qule 

Shrlver 

Vander  Veen 

BaUsback 

Slsk 

Vanlk 

Rangel 

Skubltz 

Vlgorito 

Bees 

Slack 

Waldle 

Begula 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wampler 

Beuss 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Ware 

Rlnaldo 

Staggers 

Whalen 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Stanton, 

Whltehurst 

Bodino 

J.  WUllam 

Wilson,  Bob 

Roe 

Stanton, 

WUson, 

Rogers 

James  V. 

Charles  H., 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Stark 

Calif. 

RoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Steele 

Wilson, 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Charles,  Tex. 

Rosenthal 

Stephens 

Winn 

Rostenkowskl 

Stokes 

Wright 

Rousb 

Stratton 

Wyatt 

Roy 

Studds 

Yates 

Roybal 

SuUlvan 

Yatron 

Runnels 

Symington 

Young,  Fla. 

Ruth 

Talcott 

Young,  Ga. 

St  Germain 

Thornton 

Young,  Tex. 

Sarasin 

Tleman 

Zablockl 

Sarbanes 

Traxler 

Zwach 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Gonzalez 

NOT  VOTING— 61 

Anderson, 

Gubser 

Quillen 

Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reld 

Arends 

Hastings 

Rhodes 

Ashbrook 

Hawkins 

Rlegle 

Brasoo 

Hubert 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Henderson 

Rose 

Burgener 

Hosmer 

Ruppe 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Howard 

Ryan 

Coughim 

Ichord 

Sandman 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Schneebell 

Daniels, 

McSpadden 

Sikes 

Dominlck  V. 

Macdonald 

Stuckey 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Symms 

DavU,  S.C. 

Matsunaga 

Teague 

Devlne 

Mills 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dom 

Minshall,  Ohio 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Whitten 

Esch 

MoUoban 

Williams 

Foley 

Nichols 

Wyman 

Gray 

Obey 

Toung,  Alaska 

Griffiths 

Podell 

Young,  111. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MRS.  HOLT 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Holt:  Page  112, 
after  line  16,  Insert  the  following  new  part 
(and  redesignate  the  succeeding  part  and 
sections  accordingly) : 

Part  C — National  Homestead  Program 
Sec.  521.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
assist  in  alleviating  the  present  shortage  of 
decent  bousing  for  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come individuals  and  families  through  the 
more  constructive  use  of  federally  owned 
residential  property,  while  at  the  same  time 
assisting  in  the  elimination  of  deterioration 
and  blight  in  urban  and  other  areas  and  In 
the  effective  rehabilitation  of  those  areas. 

Sec.  522.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall — 

(1)  compile,  maintain,  and  keep  current  a 
catalog  of  all  unoccupied  single-family 
dwellings  In  urban  and  other  areas  within 
the  United  States  which  are  owned  by  him 
or  his  Department,  and  which  would  be  siilt- 
able  for  occupancy  and  rehabilitation  by 
qualified  low-  and  moderate-Income  Individ- 
uals and  families  under  the  national  home- 
stead program  established  by  this  part;  and 

(2)  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  (by  publication,  advertise- 
ment, or  otherwise)  to  assure  that  the  resi- 
dents of  each  community  or  area  in  which 
any  of  such  dwellings  Is  located  will  be  fully 
and  currently  Informed  of  (A)  the  existence, 
nature  and  location  of  such  dwellings,  (B) 


the  quallflcatlons  required  for  participation 
In  the  program  under  this  part  and  (C)  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  euch  dweU- 
Ings  may  be  conveyed  to  qualified  persona. 

(b)  The  dwellings  Included  In  the  catalog 
compiled  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  of- 
fered to  qualified  low-  and  moderate -Income 
applicants  in  accordance  with  this  part  with- 
out regard  to  their  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin  but  with  due  considera- 
tion in  each  case  of  the  suitability  of  the 
dwellings  involved  for  the  applicant's  family 
(taking  Into  account  Its  size  and  composi- 
tion and  other  relevant  factors) . 

Sec.  623.  An  applicant  la  qualified,  for 
purposes  of  participation  in  the  program 
under  this  part  with  respect  to  any  dwelling, 
only  If  he  or  she — 

(1)  Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older; 

(2)  Is  the  hecMl  of  his  or  her  household; 

(3)  la  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  has  not  prevloiisly  participated  In  tbe 
program; 

(5)  Is  not  the  owner  of  any  other  real 
property;  and 

(6)  possesses  the  financial,  technical,  and 
other  resources  which  are  necessary  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  to  rehabilitate  such  dwelling  in 
accordance  with  his  or  her  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  524. 

Sec.  624.  (a)  The  conveyance  of  any  dwell- 
ing to  an  applicant  under  the  program  shall 
be  made  on  a  conditional  basis,  in  return 
for  the  payment  by  such  applicant  of  $1 
and  the  execution  by  such  applicant  of  an 
agreement  as  described  In  subsection   (b). 

(b)  Each  applicant  for  a  dwelling  under 
the  program  shall  enter  Into  an  agreement. 
In  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  require,  that  he  or  she — 

(1)  will  reside  In  the  dwelling  (and  main- 
tain it  as  his  cw  her  principal  residence)  for 
a  period  of  at  least  five  years; 

(2)  will  during  such  period  rehabilitate 
and  maintain  the  dwelling  so  that  it  satisfies 
all  of  the  requirements  of  applicable  State 
and  local  law,  including  buUdlng,  pliunbing, 
electrical,  fire  prevention,  and  related  codes; 

(3)  will  carry  adequate  fire  and  liability 
Insurance  on  the  dwelling  at  all  times; 

(4)  will  permit  inspections  of  the  dwelling 
to  be  made  at  reasonable  times  by  agents  or 
employees  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  progress  of  the  rehabili- 
tation; and 

(5)  will  comply  vrtth  such  additional 
terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  impose  in  order  to  assvu-e  that 
the  purpose  of  this  part  Is  carried  out. 

(c)  Upon  any  material  faUure  by  the  ap- 
plicant to  carry  out  his  or  her  agreement 
entered  Into  under  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  the  dwelling,  the  conditional  con- 
veyance of  title  to  such  applicant  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  revoked,  and  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  In  and  to  the  dwelling 
shall  revert  to  the  Secretary;  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  In  his  discretion  grant  the 
applicant,  on  the  basis  of  need  or  otherwise, 
a  specified  period  or  extension  of  time  not 
exceeding  two  years  in  which  to  come  into 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
and  thereby  avoid  such  revocation  and  re- 
version. 

(d)  After  the  applicant  has  resided  in  the 
dwelling  for  the  required  five-year  period 
and  has  rehabilitated  and  maintained  it 
and  otherwise  complied  with  the  terms  of 
his  or  her  agreement  throughout  such  pe- 
riod, the  Secretary  shall  convey  to  the  ap- 
plicant fee  simple  title  to  the  dwelling  (in- 
cluding the  land  on  which  It  is  situated). 

Sec.  525.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations,  including  rules  and 
regulations  establishing  standards  and  meth- 
ods for  the  inspection  of  dwellings  and  the 
me.-isurement  of  rehabilitation  progress,  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  this  part. 


Sec.  626.  (a)  The  legal  title  to  and  owner- 
ship of  any  dweUlng  conditionally  conveyed 
to  an  aiq>llcant  under  section  624(a)  shall 
remain  in  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  all 
Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  until  fee 
simple  title  to  such  dwelling  Is  conveyed 
to  such  applicant  under  section  624(d) ;  and 
the  conditional  conveyance  of  such  dwelling 
shall  speclficaUy  so  provide.  During  the  pe- 
riod prior  to  fee  simple  conveyance  such 
dwelling  shall  be  subject  to  State  and  local 
property  taxes  only  to  the  extent  that  other 
federally  owned  real  property  Is  or  would  be 
subject  to  such  taxes  under  similar  condi- 
tions. 

(b)  To  the  extent  be  finds  it  feasible  and 
desirable  and  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
this  part,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  State  and  local  governments  and 
agencies  under  which  single-famUy  dwellings 
owned  by  them  may  be  included  In  the  cata- 
log compiled  under  section  622.  Under  regu- 
ations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  modifying 
the  provisions  of  this  part  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  take  account  of  dif- 
ferences resulting  from  State  or  local  owner- 
ship, any  dweUlngs  so  Included  shall  be  of- 
fered and  conveyed  to  qualified  applicants  In 
the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  dwellings  owned  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  Section  312(a)  (1)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  "or"  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C), 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  paragraph : 

"(D)  (1)  the  property  Is  being  occupied 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
part  C  of  title  V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1974,  and  (U)  the  loan 
is  made  to  assist  the  occupant  in  carrying  out 
his  or  her  responsibilities  under  that  agree- 
ment; ". 

Sec.  527.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sutns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

Mrs.  HOLT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  to  include  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  which  will  establish 
a  national  homestead  program  under 
which  single  family  dwellings  owned  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment may  be  conveyed  to  indiwd- 
uals  and  f  amiUes  who  will  occupy  amd  re- 
habilitate them.  A  homesteading  amend- 
ment was  considered  in  full  committee 
and  received  a  16  to  16  vote.  The  other 
body  has  included  a  homesteading  sec- 
tion in  its  bill.  When  I  introduced  this 
legislation  in  September,  40  members 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring.  This  is  in- 
tended to  assist  in  alleviating  the  present 
shortage  of  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  individuals  through  the  more 
constnictive  use  of  federally  owned  res- 
idential property,  while  at  the  same  time 
assisting  in  the  elimination  of  deteri- 
oration and  blight  in  urban  and  other 
areas  and  in  the  effective  rehabiUtation 
of  those  areas. 

The  major  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment are  that  It  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
convey  to  individuals  and  families  con- 
ditional title  to  unoccupied  HUD  owned 
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single  family  dwellings.  Conditional  title 
Is  conveyed  in  return  for  a  token  payment 
and  the  execution  of  an  agreement  wliich 
reqiiires  the  applicant  to  reside  in  the 
dwelling  for  at  least  5  years  and  to  re- 
habilitate and  maintain  the  dwelling  so 
that  it  satisfies  all  of  the  requirements 
of  State  and  local  law  including  building, 
fire,  electrical,  and  related  codes. 

Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  fee  simple  title 
to  the  dwelling  and  the  land  is  conveyed 
to  the  "homesteader."  To  assist  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  these  dwellings,  home- 
steaders are  made  eligible  for  the  sec- 
tion 312  rehabilitation  loan  program  of 
HUD.  The  material  failure  of  the  ap- 
plicant to  carry  out  his  agreement  re- 
sults In  all  title  and  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty reverting  to  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
vital  ingredient  of  a  successful  housing 
program  Is  the  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate ownership.  Commimity  pride  and 
community  improvement  only  occiu: 
when  the  residents  have  a  stake  in  its 
future.  Home  ownership  provides  an  in- 
centive which  is  completely  absent  from 
rental  projects. 

The  benefits  of  a  national  homestead- 
Ing  program  are  many  including  the  res- 
toration of  severely  needed  living  quar- 
ters and  a  simple  means  of  homeowner- 
ship  for  people  dedicated  to  the  future  of 
the  community.  In  addition,  I  believe  a 
homesteadlng  program  will  prove  to  be 
cost  effective — a  quality  which  Is  unfor- 
timately  lacking  In  many  Federal  pro- 
grams. Currently,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
holding  or  has  foreclosed  on  approxi- 
mately 70,000  single  housing  units.  Even 
when  foreclosure  is  not  necessary,  oper- 
ating and  financing  a  housing  subsidy 
program  requires  long  term  Federal  in- 
volvement and  substantial  amoimts  of 
money. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
on  July  10, 1973.  stated  that: 

According  to  the  Detroit  News,  since  Janu- 
ary 1970  HUD  has  tnciirred  costs  of  over  180 
mlUlon  dollars  on  homee  repossessed  and  not 
■old  In  that  region  alone.  Nationwide,  the 
faUures  are  still  mounting  so  rapidly  that 
HUD  officials  figure  that  by  July  1974  the 
Agency  will  hold  at  least  254,000  (both  single 
family  and  multi-family  units) — enough  to 
house  the  entire  population  of  whole  states. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  largest  slum 
landlord  in  our  country  today.  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  that  business  and  back  to 
the  business  of  meeting  oui*  housing  com- 
mitments to  the  American  people.  I  urge 
you  to  support  this  small  scale  home- 
steading  program. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mis.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
on  offering  this  amendment.  I  supported 
this  amendment  when  It  was  offered  in 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. £uid  I  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
amendment  adopted. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Qhairman.  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  th^  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  I  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  cqsponsored  this 
bill  with  the  gentlewomati  from  Mary- 
land (Mrs.  Holt)  and  I  think  It  is  a 
good  Idea.  But  I  think  it  lb  wrong  to  try 
to  include  this  in  the  housing  bill  today. 
We  have  had  no  hearings  on  it.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  costs.  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better  to  consider  tbe  bill  by  itself 
so  that  we  can  correctly  estimate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  progi-am. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chal  man,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  will  be  gla(  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land (Mrs.  Holt)  for  offering  this 
amendment  I  support  her  amend- 
ment, because  it  is  one  of  the  things  that 
was  done  in  the  West  wry  effectively 
from  1962  on.  I  am  sure  that  this  would 
work  out  in  the  same  fashion  by  putting 
single  families  Into  home^  in  the  urban 
part  of  our  States.  j 

I  am  glad  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  has  offered  tlie  amendment, 
and  I  commend  her  for  doing  so.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  and  ^ope  the  House 
will  adopt  it.  I 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chainnjan,  In  response 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
Sullivan)  I  feel  that  this  can  only  save 
money,  when  we  are  spending  so  much 
just  to  hold  on  to  the  housing.  I  feel 
the  only  cost  involved  will  be  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program^  If  we  have  a 
50-percent  success  In  tl^s,  we  still  will 
be  way  ahead  of  what  we  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  f i  om  Maryland 
(Mrs.  Holt)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryl  md  a  question, 
if  I  may: 

I  am  quite  sure,  as  tht  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  SuiLivan)  pointed 
out,  the  gentlewoman  fk'om  Maryland 
knows  that  we  have  held  no  hearings  on 
this  matter.  I  am  also  quite  sure  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  cannot  tell 
us  exactly  how  much  this  would  cost. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  any  questions 
that  might  be  considered  embarrassing, 
but  I  was  wondering  if  the  gentlewoman 
could  tell  us  how  a  famll|r  that  does  not 
have  an  adequate  income  could  take  one 
of  these  houses  and  rehabilitate  it  with 
an  adequate  heating  system,  kitchen, 
utilities,  and  bathroom  facilities?  How 
can  we  get  lenders,  or  any  bankers,  to 
give  money  to  a  family  of  this  type? 

Then,  may  I  ask  one  other  question: 

We  had  this  bill  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  committee.  It,  seemed  to  me 
without  holding  extensife  hearings  on 
this  that  we  cannot  put  these  poor  peo- 
ple in  these  gutted  properties  and  per- 
petuate them  in  poverty.  [ 

These  are  the  things  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers here  tonight  ought  to  look  over 
and  evaluate  very  carefiilly,  and  maybe 
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the  gentlewoman's  amendOient  would 
be  worthwhile  after  we  have  adequate 
healings.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Mem- 
bers here  tonight  will  consijder  that  on 
this  basis,  and  1  day  we  can  hold  hear- 
ings on  it  and  come  out  wltli  a  bill  that 
might  be  acceptable  to  this  body. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairmm,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  g(  ntleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  it  is  urgent 
that  we  do  something  at  this  point.  The 
amount  of  money  that  we  are  spending 
in  hanging  onto  this  housing  and  trying 
to  maintain  it  is  astronomical.  It  has 
been  tried  for  2  years,  wi  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  Secretary  to  take  some 
action  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  th  ;y  have  been 
adopting  pilot  programs.  They  have 
tested  it  all  over  the  counry  after  we 
did  introduce  the  bill  here,  so  I  think  it ' 
has  been  thoroughly  tested. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  t(  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  I  thank  the  g<  ntleman  for 
yielding. 

I  might  say  that  this  was  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez's amendment  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Mr.  Gonzalez  Is 
a  member  of  the  majority.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat. He  offered  this,  and  the  minority 
said  if  this  goes  In.  the  President  is  going 
to  veto  the  bill.  What  kind  of  game  are 
we  playing  around  here?  The  threat  was 
made,  and  now  the  minority  comes  up 
with  it  on  every  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
interest  of  saving  time.  I  a^k  for  a  vote 
on  the  gentlewoman's  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michlgaii.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  rebulslte  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  concur  ^th  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  when 
he  said  tliat  this  amendment  was  pretty 
much  originally  authored  b|r  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  (3oNtALEz)  in  the 
committee.  At  that  time  It  was  defeated, 
which  I  hope  the  House  will  do  now,  since 
we  should  not  enact  this  pnogram,  espe- 
pecially  as  a  mandatory  program.  That 
Is.  If  I  understand  the  amendment  cor- 
rectly. Homes  would  be  conveyed  directly 
from  the  Secretary  to  individuals  rather 
than  under  the  experimental  program 
which  HUD  is  conducting  where  convey- 
ances are  made  to  public  bo  lies  and  they 
assume  the  responsibility  for  making 
sure  that  the  homes  are  rehabilitated 
and  made  livable  and  comply  with  codes 
and  so  on. 

Since  eveiTone  seems  tp  think  this 
homestead  idea  is  such  a  ^ood  political 
thing,  let  me  Just  read  f ronj  articles  that 
have  been  written  regarding  urban  home- 
steading,  which  point  out  the  need  for 
further  study,  even  of  the  experimental 
program,  which  is  presenter  being  con- 
ducted by  HUD.  r 

The  Detroit  News:  "Financing  is  a  prob- 
lem In  2  other  cities — Detroit  lyimestead  plan 
faces  hurdles." 
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Chicago  Sun-Times:  "Views  on  urban 
homesteadlng": 

"It  Is  a  false  notion  that  urban  homestead- 
lng, even  at  $1  a  home,  benefits  the  poor,  tbe 
head  of  Baltimore's  fledgling  homestead  ef- 
forts said  here." 

Wilmington,  Delaware  Evening  Journal: 
"Legal  Mortgage  Tangle  Snarls  Homesteadlng 
Even  for  Affluent." 

The  Cincinnati  Post:  "Council  warned  of 
pitfalls  in  urban  homesteadlng." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press:  "Urban  Homestead- 
lng OS  to  a  Slow  Start." 

The  Cleveland  Post:  "Is  Homesteadlng  A 
Myth?" 

The  Chicago  Tribune:  "Urban  homestead- 
lng programs  have  good  points  and  draw- 
backs." 

Quoting  from  the  Morning  News  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  there  is  an  article  en- 
titled "Homesteaders  Find  Out  How 
Much  'Giveaway'  Costs."  In  the  Chicago 
Tribime  we  find  this  title,  "Few  Rushing 
For  Urban  Homesteads." 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  articles 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, all  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  certainly 
am  sympathetic  with  the  arguments  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland,  that 
there  is  some  benefit  possibly  to  be 
gained,  and  it  would  be  a  desirable  means 
of  disposing  of  homes  in  the  HUD  in- 
ventory. But  we  are  already  doing  that 
on  an  experimental  or  pilot  basis.  There 
have  been  problems  and  drawbacks  and 
that  Is  why  it  Is  not  being  used  more  ex- 
tensively and  pushed  faster.  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  mandate  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  dispose  of  homes  in  a 
way  and  method  which  even  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  defects  out  of. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  want  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

All  the  newspapers  in  the  world  and 
all  the  critics  of  any  new  innovative  pro- 
gram can  find  100,000  reasons  why  to 
criticize  it  or  delay  it.  One  of  the  things 
we  do  most  often  in  this  country  is  to 
delay  meeting  the  real  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple by  using  the  words,  "Let  us  commit 
it  for  some  further  study." 

I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
refer  to  some  statement  that  my  Hous- 
ing Authority  in  Baltimore  had  made.  I 
am  not  aware  of  those  statements.  I  am 
aware  of  what  is  happening  with  home- 
steading  in  my  city.  Let  me  give  the 
Members  some  illustrations.  For  the  first 
time  we  are  beginning  to  acWeve  a  racial 
mix  within  some  of  the  worst  areas  of 
Baltimore  City  because  of  the  Home- 
stead Act.  For  the  first  time  we  have 
achieved  in  SterUng  Street,  a  tiny  street, 
a  situation  in  which  60  integrated  fami- 
lies are  moving  in  and  buying  those 
liomes  for  $1  and  rehabilitating  them. 

But  above  and  beyond  that  aspect,  let 
:!i3  speak  about  the  little  man  who  gets 
this  house  for  $1.  We  have  foimd  vari- 
ous cooperative  groups  have  helped  In  tlM 


rehabilitation  of  those  homes  to  make 
them  livable.  Ccnne  to  my  house  at  1805 
Madison  Avenue  In  the  heart  of  a  ghetto 
in  Baltimore  City  and  look  at  the  home 
across  the  street  which  was  sold  for  $1 
xmder  the  Homestead  Act.  If  you  do  you 
will  see  a  beautiful  and  decent  residence 
for  a  family. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  . 

I  want  to  point  out  that  In  Oakland 
where  HUD  now  owns  400  homes,  they 
tell  us  they  cannot  dispose  of  them  be- 
cause they  carmot  give  them  away.  I 
suggest  they  have  a  try.  What  they  are 
doing  with  the  400  homes  which  are 
boarded  up,  when  we  have  people  who 
would  like  to  live  in  them  and  recon- 
struct them.  Is  to  let  the  rats  and  the 
elements  tear  down  the  homes  and  dis- 
pose of  them  in  that  way. 

I  suggest  we  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land because  it  is  something  we  could 
all  benefit  from. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  do  not 
care  about  the  partisan  efforts  on  this 
issue.  I  do  not  care  whether  Republicans 
or  Democrats  get  credit.  What  I  care 
about  is  finding  some  way  of  putting 
homes  in  the  hands  of  people. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  PRTTCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  to  be  brief 
because  I  know  the  hour  is  late,  but  I 
feel  very  strong  about  this  subject,  be- 
cause in  our  town  we  have  over  7,000  of 
these  units  and  we  liave  had  them  ever 
since  the  Boeing  slump.  If  the  Members 
want  to  know  about  something  that  tears 
down  a  neighborhood,  I  suggest  they 
have  one  of  these  houses  sitting  along 
the  street,  with  the  windows  broken  out, 
and  the  grass  growing,  and  they  are  a 
threat  to  the  security  and  the  property 
values  all  up  and  down  that  neighbor- 
hood. It  does  not  do  anybody  any  good. 

On  top  of  that  In  my  own  community 
the  whole  country  paid  over  $2  million 
in  taxes  just  to  maintain  those  things 
sitting  in  the  neighborhoods. 

All  over  the  coimtry  there  are  some 
71,000  of  these  individual  units  at  a  cost, 
which  I  have  from  HUD,  of  $145  million 
which  this  country  spent  last  year  on 
these  units  sitting  there. 

I  just  called  our  county,  where  there 
is  an  experimental  program  of  100  imits. 
The  county  housing  man  was  enthusi- 
astic about  the  progress  and  the  move- 
ment that  is  taking  place  with  these 
units,  which  have  been  absolute  drugs 
on  the  market.  It  has  been  terrible  what 
they  have  been  doing  to  our  neighbor- 
hoods.   

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  to  take  a  look  at 
the  bill.  In  the  application,  the  general 
local  authorities  can  indicate  what  num- 
ber of  new  houses  they  want,  what  num- 
ber of  substantially  rehabilitated  houses 
they  want,  and  what  number  of  exist- 
ing housing  they  want  for  the  poor.  We 
are  trying  to  get  that  money  in  circula- 
tion and  do  the  very  same  thing  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  Boston,  we  all  have 
had  these  problems  and  have  them  now. 
We  want  to  try  to  cure  them.  We  cannot 
ewe  them  in  this  manner. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  told  me  the  other  day  that 
the  middle-income  and  high-income 
people  are  coming  into  Baltimore  City 
and  paying  $1  for  these  houses,  and 
making  mansions  out  of  them. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jdeld  so 
that  I  can  give  the  full  statement  I  made 
to  my  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
subcommittee? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  indicated  that  we  had  some 
middle-income  families  coming  in  and 
bu3dng  them  for  $1,  and  that  is  good.  I 
also  added  that  we  have  some  people  at 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  buying  them  for 
$1  and  making  them  into  residences. 

I  want  the  whole  statement  laid  out. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  They  did  have 
hearings  in  the  Senate  and  did  put  this 
in  the  bill.  I  hope  this  House  will  go  on 
record  for  this  concept  so  that  it  will  go 
into  conference,  so  that  when  it  comes 
back  here  it  is  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  this  under  consideration.  We  did  not 
think  an  urban  homestead  act  or  title 
was  necessary,  because  there  is  the  au- 
thority in  the  bill  before  us  right  now  to 
accomplish  everything  which  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  has  proposed. 
That  is  the  reason  we  do  not  have  a 
separate  title. 

Mr.  PRITCJHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  If  that  is  the  case, 
this  will  not  do  any  harm,  but  just  rein- 
force it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBEO  BT   MR.  BTOKXS 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stokks:  Page 
116,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly) : 

MATERIALS,  DESIGN,  AND  CONSTRUCTION  RE- 
OCnZIBEMTS  FOB  LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME 
HOUSING 

Sec.  525.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  (including  the  insertion  of 
appropriate  requirements,  specifications,  and 
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enforcement  provisions  In  assistance  con- 
tracts) to  make  certain  that  all  housing 
which  is  constructed  for  use  by  low-  or  mod- 
erate-income families  with  assistance  under 
any  law  or  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary  or  under  his  jurisdiction  Is  de- 
signed and  constructed  in  such  manner,  and 
utilizes  materials  of  such  quality  and  dur- 
ability, as  to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  that  such  housing  will  have  a  long 
economic  life,  resist  deterioration,  and  pro- 
vide ease  of  maintenance,  regardless  of  any 
savings  in  cost  which  might  otherwise  be 
realized  through  the  use  or  application  of 
Inferior  design,  construction,  or  materials. 

Mr.  STOKES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  reserve  the  right  to  object 
until  we  get  a  copy  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STOKES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  renew  my  request  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  deal  with  a  prob- 
lem which  affects  the  essence  of  our  ef- 
forts to  meet  our  great  housing  problems. 
We  are  not  ending  slvims,  we  are  simply 
building  different  ones.  The  current  law 
has  fostered  a  situation  whereby  con- 
struction decisions  take  almost  no  ac- 
coimt  of  quality  or  of  durability.  They 
only  view  such  construction  factors  as 
things  which  affect  current  costs.  For  all 
the  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  used  to 
help  build  housing,  the  result  is  the  cre- 
ation of  veiy  cheap  housing  which  is 
guaranteed  to  self  destruct. 

The  extremely  cheap  materials  and 
shoddy  construction  methods  guarantee 
that  within  a  very  short  period  of  time 
deterioration  will  set  in  and  continue  at 
an  astounding  rate.  Inadequate  plumb- 
ing, electrical  wiring,  wall  and  floor  ma- 
terials, and  generally  poor  construction 
means  that  within  months  the  respect 
one  might  hare  for  a  home  begins  to  be 
eaten  away.  If  prompt  and  complete  re- 
pairs were  made  when  requested,  the  sit- 
uation might  be  tolerable.  However,  in 
practice,  the  cost  of  repairs  of  poorly  con- 
structed housing  is  so  continually  high 
that  maintenance  costs  become  prohibi- 
tive and  result  in  either  bankrupt  hous- 
ing authorities  or  grossly  inadequate  or 
nonexistent  repairs,  or  both.  The  inevita- 
ble result  is  more  deterioration,  and  less 
inclination  or  ability  to  repau-  it  by  ten- 
ants and  landlords. 

To  add  to  our  problem  in  ti-yiug  to 
create  durable,  lasting  housing  is  the  un- 
contestable fact  that  families  living  in 
public  housing  tend  to  wear  out  housing 


faster.  The  reasons  range  from  their  lack 
of  mobility  to  get  away  from  their  homes, 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  almost  always 
someone  home,  to  the  fact  that  often 
large  families  are  cramped  together. 
When  these  factors  and  i»oor  construc- 
tion are  combined  with  tliat  percentage 
of  people  who  have  grown  (accustomed  to 
decaying  housing  which!  they  cannot 
rapidly  get  repaired  and  ^ith  that  per- 
centage who  react  with  mBliciousness  to 
what  surrounds  them,  you  have  the  per- 
fect "catch  22"  of  our  housing  policy.  We 
tear  down  one  slum  and  baild  another. 

The  only  logical  answer  Is  to  break  this 
circle  by  building  quality  housing  which 
is  durable,  and  to  proviqe  the  type  of 
services  which  enables  tei  lants  to  mini- 
mize the  wear  and  destruc  tion  caused  by 
them.  Therefore,  we  mus;  make  a  fun- 
damental policy  commitment  that  when 
the  Government  imdertukes  to  build 
housing,  it  require  high  quality,  and  dur- 
ability standards.  My  amendment  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  HtTD  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  insure  that  all  housing 
constructed  for  use  by  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families  with. Federal  fimds 
be  constructed  in  such  manner  and  util- 
ize materials  of  such  quality  and  dura- 
bility as  to  insure  that  suih  homing  will 
not  only  have  a  long  economic  life  but 
will  also  resist  deterioration  and  will 
provide  ease  of  maintenance  notwith- 
standing any  savings  in  cit  which  might 
be  realized  through  the  ise  or  applica- 
tion of  inferior  design,  construction,  or 
materials. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  jy  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  St  ikes)  . 

The  amendment  was  t  greed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   UR.  JONES  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment    offered     by 


Oklahoma:  Page  116,  after 

the  following  new  section    and  redesignate 

the  succeeding  sections  acc<  rdingly) : 


IftOGRAM 

■  :itle  XIU  of  the 

Developinent  Act  of  1968 

end  thereof  the 


FLOOD  INSiniANCE 

Sec.  525.  Chapter  III  of 
Housing  and  Urban 
is  amended  by  adding  at  thi  i 
following  new  section: 

"NOTICE  OF  FLOOD  :  lAZARDS 

"Sec.  1364.  Each  Federal  instrumentality 
responsible  for  the  super  vision,  approval, 
regulation,  or  Insuring  of  bi  nks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  or  sim  lar  institutions 
shall  by  regulation  reqvUre  such  institution, 
as  a  condition  of  making,  ir  creasing,  extend- 
ing, or  renewing  (after  the  expiration  of  30 
days  following  the  date  of  he  enactment  of 
this  section)  any  loan  seci  red  by  improved 
real  estate  or  a  mobile  hom  )  located  or  to  be 
located  in  an  area  that  ha  i  been  identified 
by  the  Secretary  under  th  s  title  or  Public 
Law  93-233  as  an  area  hai  ing  special  flood 
hazards,  to  notify  the  purcl  aser  or  lessee  (or 
obtain  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
seUer  or  lessor  has  notified  the  purchaser  or 
lessee  >  of  such  special  flood,  hazards,  in  writ- 
ing, a  reasonable  period  ii.  advance  of  the 
signing  of  the  purchase  ag  eement,  lease,  or 
other  documents  involved 
action." 
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considered  sis  read  and  pripted  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gent 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma, 
man,  this  amendment  arose) 
of  a  special  problem  in  my  district,  which 
I  later  found  to  be  a  problem  in  many 
urban  areas  across  the  country. 

This  has  to  do  with  the  development 
of  commercial  and  private  housing  de- 
velopments in  flood  plain  areas,  and 
these  developments  often  add  to  the 
flood  hazards  in  these  areas.JMany  times 
it  is  a  commercial  development  or  a  pri- 
vate housing  development  I  that  is  fi- 
nanced through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  FHA  or  SBA  pv  some  oth- 
er program. 

Then  when  the   flood 
damage  results,  the  Fedei*al  | 
is  called  upon  again  to  hel^ 
were  the  victims. 

What  this  amendment  does  in  essence 
is  to  say  to  a  purchaser  of  property  in  a 
flood  hazard  area,  as  defined  imder  the 
Flood  Insurance  Act  whicl^  we  passed 
this  year,  that  before  he  can  receive  his 
loan  the  lender  has  to  notify  him  in 
writing  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  before  closing  that  the  purchaser 
is  in  fact  in  a  fiood  plain  krea,  and  it 
requires  that  satisfactory  assurances  be 
given  by  the  seller  or  lessor  that  they 
have  notified  the  purchaser  or  lessee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  sefms  to  make 
se  ise.  We  are  extending  ihe  truth  in 
lending  concept  in  this  special  area  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  before  develop- 
ment occurs  in  a  flood  plaiii  area  notifi- 
cation be  given. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairi^ian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahomfe.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Chairman]  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Ml-.  ChalriAan,  we  know 
something  about  the  gentleiaan's  amend- 
ment on  this  side.  We  have  examined  it, 
our  people  have  looked  it  over,  and  we 
are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  if 
it  is  all  right  with  the  other  tide. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigait.  Mr.  Chau- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahomk.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, surely  we  on  this  side  l^ave  no  argu- 
ment with  the  concept  of  j  the  amend- 
ment. The  time  period  that  is  involved 
should  give  the  regulatory  authorities  an 
opportimity  to  require  of  institutions 
that  tliey  give  notice  in  tm-ji  to  the  peo- 
ple they  deal  with,  and  perhaps  that 
timeframe  might  be  a  little  ight. 

However,  I  think  we  cai  agree  that 
there  should  be  notification  to  an  un- 
knowing purchaser  that  he 
prone  area,  if  that  be  the  c  sise. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  we  are  wil|lng  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 


is  in  a  fiood- 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERZD    BT    MR.    BROOKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Iilr.  Brooks:  On 
page  117,  begizuilng  on  line  12,  Insert  the 
following  new  section  527 : 

Section  1307  of  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
Uon: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  community  that  has  made  ade- 
quate progress,  acceptable  to  the  Secretary, 
on  the  construction  of  a  flood  protection  sys- 
tem which  will  afiord  fiood  protection  for  the 
one-hundred  year  frequency  flood  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  eligible  for 
flood  Insurance  under  this  title  (If  and  to  th© 
extent  it  is  eligible  for  such  insurance  under 
the  other  provisions  of  this  title)  at  pre- 
mium rates  not  exceeding  those  which  would 
be  applicable  under  this  section  if  such  flood 
protection  system  had  been  completed.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Secretary  shall  find 
that  adequate  progress  as  required  herein, 
has  been  made  If:  (a)  100  percent  of  the 
project  cost  of  the  system  has  been  author- 
ized, and;  (b)  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
project  cost  of  the  system  has  been  appro- 
priated, and;  (c)  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
project  cost  of  the  system  has  been  expend- 
ed, and;  (d)  the  system  is  at  least  50  percent 
completed." 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act. 

This  amendment  will  allow  an  area 
where  a  flood  control  project  which  is 
substantially  completed  and  which  has 
not  been  delayed  through  any  fault  of 
the  local  sponsors  to  continue  to  receive 
flood  insurance  coverage  at  the  sub- 
sidized rate. 

This  problem  arises  in  a  unique  case 
in  my  district  in  Texas.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  will  not  have  any  ma- 
terial effect  on  the  proposed  legislation 
or  on  the  overall  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram other  than  to  prevent  undue  hard- 
ship to  a  small  area  of  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  kindly  furnished  us 
a  copy  of  the  amendment.  We  have 
looked  it  over,  and  our  side  is  willing  to 
accept  It,  with  the  approval  of  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  also  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  amendment,  and  we  accept 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  f Mr.  Brooks)  . 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ROSENTHAL 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rosenthal  :  On 
page  117,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"CONDOMZmUM  AND  COOPERATIVE  STTIDT 

"Sec.  527.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation and  study,  and  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  condo- 
miniums and  cooperatives,  the  problems, 
difficulties,  abuses  or  potential  abuses  appli- 
cable to  such  housing. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  take  only  a  moment.  I  offer  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Gude). 

The  amendment  speaks  for  itself.  It 
calls  for  a  study  and  a  report  to  be  made 
back  to  the  Congress  after  1  year  on  the 
questions  concerning  condominium  proj- 
ects and  the  abuses  thereon. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  that  if  I  had  thought  of  this 
amendment,  I  would  have  offered  it  my- 
self. It  is  a  good  amendment. 

This  is  certainly  a  weighty  problem, 
and  the  gentleman  addresses  himself  to 
it  in  a  thoughtful  way.  This  is  simply 
to  provide  that  a  study  be  made,  and 
this  is  a  step  toward  legislating  on  the 
basis  of  facts,  which  would  be  a  refresh- 
ing thing  to  do. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
Member  of  Congress  who  would  not  want 
this  in  the  blU.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  idea,  and  I  hope  It  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
this  amendment.  It  is  much  needed. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MR.   BADILLO 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BAonj.o:  Page 
112,  after  line  16,  Insert  the  following  new 


part  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  part 
and  sections  accordingly) : 
Part  C — National  Homestead  Pbocram 
Sec.  521.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
assist  in  alleviating  the  present  shortage  of 
decent  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  indhiduals  and  families  through  the 
more  constructive  vise  of  federally  owned 
residential  property,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
assisting  in  the  elimination  of  deterioration 
and  blight  In  urban  and  other  areas  and  in 
the  effective  rehabilitation  of  those  areas. 
Sec.  522.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall — 

( 1 )  compile,  maintain,  and  keep  current  a 
catalog  of  all  unoccupied  single-family  and 
multiple-family  dwellings  in  urban  and  other 
areas  within  the  United  States  which  are 
owned  by  him  or  his  Department,  and 
which  wo-.ild  be  suitable  for  occupancy  and 
rehabilitation  by  qualified  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income individuals  and  families  under 
the  national  homestead  program  established 
by  this  part;  and 

(2)  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  (by  publication,  advertise- 
ment, or  otherwise)  to  assure  that  the  resi- 
dents of  each  community  or  area  In  which 
any  of  such  dwellings  is  located  will  be  fully 
and  currently  informed  of  (A)  the  existence, 
nature  and  location  of  such  dwellings,  (B) 
the  qualifications  required  for  participation 
in  the  program  under  this  part  and  (C)  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  such  dwell- 
ings may  be  conveyed  to  qualified  persons. 

(b)  The  dwellings  Included  in  the  catalog 
compiled  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  of- 
fered to  qualified  low-  and  moderate-income 
applicants  (including  tenant  coc^>eratives) 
in  accordance  with  this  part  without  regard 
to  their  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  w  national 
origin  but  with  due  consideration  in  each 
case  of  the  suitability  of  the  dwelling  in- 
volved for  the  applicant's  family  (taking 
into  account  its  size  .and  composition  and 
other  relevant  factors) . 

Sec.  523.  An  applicant  Is  qualified,  for  pur- 
poses of  participation  in  the  program  under 
this  part  with  respect  to  any  dweUlng,  only 
if  he  or  she — 

(1)  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older; 

( 2)  is  the  head  of  his  or  her  household; 

(3)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 

(4)  has  not  previously  participated  in  the 
program: 

(5)  is  not  the  owner  of  any  other  real 
property;  and 

(6)  possesses  the  financial,  technical,  and 
other  resources  which  are  necessary  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  to  rehabilitate  such  dweUlng  in 
accordance  with  his  or  her  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  524. 

Sec.  524.  (a)  The  conveyance  of  any  dwell- 
ing to  an  applicant  under  the  program  shall 
be  made  on  a  conditional  basis,  in  return 
for  the  payment  by  such  applicant  of  81  and 
the  execution  by  such  applicant  of  an  agree- 
ment as  described  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Each  applicant  for  a  dwelling  under 
the  program  shall  enter  into  an  agreement, 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  require,  that  he  or  she  (or  each  member 
of  the  tenant  cooperative)  — 

(1)  will  reside  in  the  dwelling  (and  main- 
tain it  as  his  or  her  principal  residence)  for 
a  period  of  at  least  five  years; 

(2)  wiU  during  such  period  rehabilitate 
and  maintain  the  dwelling  so  that  it  satis- 
fies all  of  the  requirements  of  applicable 
State  and  local  law.  including  building, 
plumbing,  electrical,  fire  prevention,  and  re- 
lated codes; 

(3)  wtU  carry  adequate  fire  and  liability 
insuracc  on  the  dweUlng  at  all  times; 

(4)  Will  permit  inspections  of  the  dwelling 
to  be  made  at  reasonable  times  by  agents  or 
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employees  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  progress  of  the  rehabili- 
tation; and 

(6)  will  comply  with  such  additional 
terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  Impose  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  pvirpose  of  this  part  is  carried  out. 

(c)  Upon  any  material  failure  by  the  appli- 
cant to  carry  out  his  or  her  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  subsection  (b)  with  respect 

-  to  the  dwelling,  the  conditional  conveyance 
of  title  to  such  applicant  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  revoked,  and  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  and  to  the  dwelling  shall 
revert  to  the  Secretary;  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  In  his  discretion  grant  the  ap- 
plicant, on  the  basis  of  need  or  otherwise, 
a  specified  period  or  extension  of  time  not 
exceeding  two  years  in  which  to  come  Into 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment and  thereby  avoid  such  revocation  and 
reversion. 

(d)  After  the  applicant  has  resided  In  the 
dwelling  for  the  required  five-year  period 
and  has  rehabilitated  and  maintained  it  and 
otherwise  complied  with  the  terms  of  his  or 
her  agreement  throughout  such  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  convey  to  the  applicant  fee 
simple  title  to  the  dwelling  (including  the 
land  on  which  it  is  situated). 

Sec.  625.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  sxich 
rules  and  regulations.  Including  rules  and 
regulations  establishing  standards  and 
methods  for  the  Inspection  of  dwellings  and 
the  measurement  of  rehabilitation  progress, 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  this  part. 

Sec.  626.  (a)  The  legal  title  to  and  own- 
ership of  any  dwelling  conditionally  con- 
veyed to  an  applicant  under  section  524(a) 
shall  remain  In  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of 
all  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  until  fee 
simple  title  to  such  dwelimg  is  conveyed  to 
such  applicant  under  section  524(d) ;  and  the 
conditional  conveyance  of  such  dwelling  shall 
specifically  so  provide.  During  the  period 
prior  to  fee  simple  conveyance  such  dwelling 
shall  be  subject  to  State  and  local  property 
taxes  only  to  the  extent  that  other  federally 
owned  real  property  Is  or  would  be  subject  to 
such  taxes  under  similar  conditions. 

(b)  To  the  extent  he  finds  it  feasible  and 
desirable  and  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
this  part,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  State  and  local  governments  and 
agencies  under  which  single-family  dwellings 
owned  by  them  may  be  included  in  the  cata- 
log complied  under  section  522.  Under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  modi- 
fying the  provisions  of  this  part  to  the  extent 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  take  account  of 
differences  resulting  from  State  or  local  own- 
ership, any  dwellings  so  Included  shall  be 
offered  and  conveyed  to  qualified  applicants 
in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  dwellings  owned  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  Section  312(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  "or"  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C), 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph : 

"(D)(1)  the  property  Is  being  occupied 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  Into  un- 
der part  C  of  title  V  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1974,  and  (II)  the 
loan  is  made  to  assist  the  occupant  In  carry- 
ing out  his  or  her  responsibilities  under  that 
agreement;". 

Sec.  527.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part. 

Mr.  BADILLO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tlere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chsirman,  this  is 
the  same  amendment  thfit  Mrs.  Holt 
introduced  except  that  it  includes  multi- 
family  dwellings.  Her  ai|iendment  in- 
cluded only  single-family  dwellings.  This 
includes  multifamily  dwellings  in  order 
to  cover  the  situation  ii  the  central 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  jequisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  only  point  out  that  wHereas  it  was  a 
little  problem  earlier,  now  it  has  become 
a  big  problem.  We  are  talMng  about  sev- 
eral times  the  number  of  units,  and  once 
again  I  suggest  to  you  this  is  not  a  vol- 
untary and  permissible  thing.  Under  the 
original  amendment  it  is  a  mandate  to 
the  Secretary  to  turn  these  over. 

I  certainly  trust  that  yoo  will  not  com- 
pound the  errors  already  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Badu  lo)  . 
The  amendment  was  re  jected. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chs  irman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nuj  nber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  d  stressing  that 
after  4  years  of  debate  o  'er  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  \a  meeting  the 
Nation's  housing  needs,  We  have  a  bill 
before  us  which  is  not  oily  inadequate 
but  punitive. 

Some  18  months  ago,  tfie  administra- 
tion imposed  its  housinfe  moratorium. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  tlfat  moratorimn 
continues  and  federally  subsidized  hous- 
ing efforts  have  virtually  ceased.  The 
suspension  was  accompajnied  by  sharp 
cutbacks  in  Federal  comnkunity  develop- 
ment efforts  as  well.  Whde  Congress  de- 
plored the  impoimdmeiit  of  housing 
funds  prior  to  the  developinent  of  reason- 
able alternative  programs 
the  resumption  of  subsl 

As  a  result,  housing 
urban  areas  are  in  chi 
their  backs  to  the  wall,  v: 
bill  as  better  than  no  btl.  Some  direc 
tlon  is  better  than  more  impoundment, 
program  termination,  a|id  uncertainty. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  abpalling  that  a 
bill  of  this  magnitude  sliould  reach  the 
House  floor  in  such  hasle.  While  many 
of  us  tried  to  follow  mont  is  of  committee 
deliberations,  the  216-pai!e  report  on  the 
final  bill  was  not  availaMe  until  yester- 
day afternoon.  Though  v!  e  have  not  been 
given  time  to  assess  the  full  impact  of 
H.R.  15361,  its  glaring  deficiencies  are 
abimdantly  obvious.  A  look  at  what  this 
bill  will  mean  to  the  city  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  will  demonstrate  its  devastating 
effects. 

The  city  of  Rochester  will  suffer  great 
financial  losses  under  th ;  bill  because  of 
the  unfair  "hold-harmle  is"  formula  and 
Rochester's  past  record  in  successfully 
competing  for  Federal  f u  nds  for  commu- 
nity development  and  ho  using  programs. 
For  example,  the  city  of  Rochester  is 
the  50th  largest  city  in  the  Nation  and 
has  the  13th  largest  urb  m  renewal  pro- 
gram. The  Rochester  url  an  renewal  pro- 
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gram  is  now  in  what  should  be  the  most 
active  years  in  terms  of  construction, 
having  completed  a  major  bart  of  the 
relocation  and  demolition  phtses  of  most 
of  the  projects.  At  this  point  in  time, 
there  are  literally  hundreds! of  acres  of 
land  in  the  central  city  which  are  virtual 
wastelands  because  of  the  l^ick  of  ade- 
quate community  developmeht  or  hous- 
ing programs.  I 

According  to  figures  which  I  have  ob- 
tained, under  the  formula  cpntalned  in 
H.R.  15361,  the  city  of  Rochester  will 
receive  during  the  first  yea:^  of  entitle- 
ment, $14.6  million  to  be  phateed  down  to 
$4.5  million  in  the  sixth  year  of  entitle- 
ment. This  amoimt  is  totally  inadequate 
to  complete  the  job  whick  has  been 

The  House  bill  offers  very  little  hope 
for  housing  programs  because  of  the 
minimum  funding  levels  which  will  fur- 
ther cripple  already  suffering  local 
housing  authorities  such  as  the  Roches- 
ter Housing  Authority  which  finds  itself 
in  dire  financial  straits  because  of  in- 
creasing operation  and  Maintenance 
costs  and  decreasing  operating  subsidy 
payments.  I 

The  penalizing  effect  this  bill  will  have 
on  cities  such  as  Rochester  Is  one  which 
I  cannot  live  with,  however,]  I  will  cast  a 
favorable  vote  on  this  legtlation  only 
because  it  is  headed  to  conference  with 
an  excellent  Senate  bill.  ll  would  take 
this  oppoi-tunity  to  urge  those  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
CuiTency  who  might  be  Appointed  as 
conferees  to  enter  into  thlfe  conference 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise  leven  in  the 
face  of  a  threatened  Presidential  veto. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  M>.  BADH-LO 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  :  Jadh-lo  :  Page 
112,  after  line  16,  Insert  the  roUowlng  new 
part  (and  redesignate  the  sicceeding  part 
and  sections  accordingly) . 

PAET    C ENCOXTHAGEMENT    of    IrOW    AND    MOD- 
ERATE Income  Houa  ing 

DISCRIMINATION     AGAINST     LOW     OR     MODERATE 
INCOME  HOUSING  PBOH  CBITED 

Sec  521.  (a)  No  State  or  general  or  spe- 
cial purpose  unit  of  local  government  (or 
other  agency  having  official  Ju  risdlctlon  over 
one  or  more  regions  or  subtreas  within  a 
State  or  States)  shall,  in  tfie  exercise  of 
powers  with  respect  to  plannliig,  zoning,  sub- 
division controls,  building  codes  or  permits, 
or  other  matters  affecting  lard  use,  prevent 
the  reasonable  provision  of  Idw  and  moder- 
ate Income  housing  in  unde\  eloped  or  pre- 
dominantly undeveloped  parts  of  any  com- 
munity within  a  metropolitan  area  as  defined 
in  subsection  (b),  or  discriminate  in  any 
other  way  (on  the  basis  of  amount,  type, 
location,  or  otherwise)  again  it  low  or  mod- 
erate Income  housing  in  aiy  such  com- 
munity. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  se;tlon,  the  term 
"metropolitan  area"  means  a  ly  city  or  mu- 
nicipality having  a  population  of  one-hun- 
dred thousand  or  more  (  is  determlr.ei 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  decennial 
census) ,  together  with  all  ge  leral  or  special 
purpose  units  of  local  government  located 
within  a  fifty-mile  radius  of  such  city  or 
municipality  (whether  or  not  located  within 
the  same  State) . 

(c)(1)    If   the   Attorney   <  teneral    of   the 
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United  States,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, believes  that  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  have  been  or  are  being  violated,  he 
may  bring  a  clvU  action  In  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  such  provisions. 

(2)  Any  person  who  would  be  assisted 
(financially  or  otherwise)  In  obtaining  suit- 
able housing,  or  would  derive  any  other 
benefit,  direct  or  Indirect,  by  or  from  the 
provision  of  low  or  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing (or  additional  low  or  moderate  Income 
bousing)  In  any  community  within  a  metro- 
politan area  as  defined  in  subsection  (b) ,  and 
who  believes  that  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  have  been  or  are  being  violated  with 
respect  to  such  community  in  a  way  which 
effectively  deprives  him  of  such  assistance 
or  benefit,  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  any 
appropriate  United  States  district  court 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy, or  in  any  appropriate  State  or  local 
court  of  general  Jurisdiction,  to  enforce 
compliance  with  such  provisions  or  obtain 
other  equitable  or  preventive  relief  under 
this  section,  and  may  request  such  relief 
In  any  court  whenever  relevant  in  connec- 
tlcMi  with  a  defense  to  any  suit  or  action 
brought  against  such  person  In  that  court. 

PRIOKITT  D?  fEDERAI,  ASSISTANCE  FOR  COMMT7- 
KITIBB  WHICH  INCLUDE  LOW  AND  MODERATE 
XNOOXE  HOXTSINC  IN  THEia  DEVELOPMENT 
FLAWS 

Sec.  622.  In  the  administration  of  or  the 
planning  of  projects  or  facilities  to  which 
Section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  ap- 
plies, and  in  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral programs  of  mortgage  Insurance  and  loan 
guarantees  under  the  National  Housing  Act 
and  under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  a  priority  shsJl  be  given  (as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b) )  to  applications  made 
with  reelect  to  property  located  within  the 
jurisdiction  or  boundaries  of  any  general  or 
special  purpose  unit  of  local  government  In  a 
metropolitstn  area  as  defined  in  subsection 
(d)  (or  other  agency  having  official  Jurisdic- 
tion over  one  or  more  regions  or  subareas,  in- 
cluding at  least  one  metropolitan  area  as  so 
defined,  within  a  State  or  States)  which  has 
drawn  up,  submitted,  and  had  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
cqament,  or  which  Is  subject  to  the  Jtirlsdlc- 
tlon  of  an  areawlde  agency  that  exercises 
powers  with  respect  to  planning,  zoning,  sub- 
division controls,  building  codes  or  permits, 
or  other  matters  affecting  land  use  In  the 
area  which  such  unit  or  agency  represents 
and  has  drawn  up,  submitted,  and  had  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  a  plan  or  plans — 

(1)  specifically  providing  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  low  and  moderate  income  housing  In 
the  areas  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  unit 
or  agency  that  are  undeveloped  or  predomi- 
nantly undeveloped  but  that  are  In  the  path 
of  development,  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
any  local  comprehensive  or  master  planning 
for  such  areas;  and 

(2)  providing,  with  respect  to  the  areas 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  unit  or  agency 
in  which  little  or  no  vacant  land  is  available 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  housing  be- 
cause of  existing  density  and  land  use,  for 
compensatory  arrangements  with  other  local- 
ities within  the  same  metropolitan  area  still 
having  available  vacant  land  for  the  con- 
struction of  low  and  moderate  income  hous- 
ing In  those  localities,  so  that  no  metropoli- 
tan area  (as  defined  In  subsection  (d) )  will 
be  left  without  a  proportionate  and  well- 
distributed  number  of  units  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing. 

Any  plan  or  compensatory  arrangement  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
designed  to  avoid  the  concentration  of  low 


and  moderate  Income  housing  within  any 
fixed  geographical  boundaries  in  any  metro- 
politan area;  and  any  unit  or  agency  which 
enters  Into  a  oompenaatory  arrangement 
with  another  locall^  or  localities  for  the 
provision  of  low  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing because  Its  current  density  and  land  use 
precludes  the  construction  of  additional  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  within  Its 
boundaries  shaU,  when  currently  used  sites 
become  vacant,  make  every  effort  to  Include 
such  housing  within  Its  boundaries. 

(b)  Each  unit  or  agency  which  draws  up 
a  plan  or  enters  into  an  arrangement  vmder 
subsection  (a)  shaU  submit  such  plan  or 
araingement  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  his  approval.  Upon 
such  approval,  all  officers  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  shall  give  priority.  Including 
aU  possible  special  consideration  and  pref- 
erence, to  any  applications  submitted  by  such 
unit  or  agency  for  assistance  under  any  Fed- 
eral law  or  program  in  connection  with  the 
construction  or  development  of  housing,  the 
carrying  out  of  open-space  or  urban  develc^- 
ment  projects,  the  planning  or  construction 
of  hospitals,  airports,  libraries,  water  supply 
or  distribution  facilities,  sewerage  facilities 
or  waste  treatment  works,  highways,  trans- 
portation facilities,  law  enforcement  facul- 
ties, or  water  development  or  land  conserva- 
tion projects,  or  the  planning  or  carrying  out 
of  any  other  urban  or  areawlde  development 
programs  or  projects,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  development  of  a  sufficiently  stable 
neighborhood  possessing  an  adequate  level  of 
amenities  for  all  residents  of  the  area  or 
areas  Involved. 

(e)  (1)  No  plan  described  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  unless  It 
Is  accompanied  by  satisfactory  assurances 
that  all  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
constructed  In  accordance  therewith,  other 
than  housing  which  (under  applicable  State 
or  local  law)  is  specifically  exempt  from  tax 
or  subject  to  tax  only  In  reduced  amounts  or 
at  reduced  rates,  wlU  pay  Its  full  share  of 
any  local  real  estate  taxes  which  are  gen- 
eraUy  applicable  to  housing  of  the  type  In- 
volved. 

(2)  Where  any  of  the  housing  involved  la 
low-rent  public  housing  which  is  exen^t 
from  real  and  personal  property  taxes  levied 
or  Imposed  by  the  State,  city,  county,  or 
other  political  subdivision  In  which  the 
project  Is  located,  the  plan  may  be  approved 
only  if  the  public  housing  agency  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  project  is  required  to 
make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  with  respect 
to  the  project  and  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments is  increased  by  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  each  year  until  such  time  (not  later 
than  ten  years  after  the  first  such  increased 
payment)  as  the  amount  of  such  payments 
equals  the  full  amount  of  such  taxes  which 
would  be  paid  with  respect  to  the  project 
except  for  the  exemption.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
may  cause  or  permit  any  contract  for  an- 
nual contributions  which  may  be  outstand- 
ing with  respect  to  the  project  to  be 
amended  In  order  to  conform  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph,  and,  if  confcHrmity 
with  such  provisions  would  require  an  in- 
crease in  the  annual  contributions  payable 
with  respect  to  the  project,  may  provide  for 
such  increase  in  the  amendment. 

(d)  For  piuTXMes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"metropolitan  area"  means  any  city  or  mu- 
nicipality having  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  or  more  (as  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  decennial  cen- 
sus), together  with  all  general  or  special 
purpose  units  of  local  government  located 
within  a  flfty-mUe  radius  of  such  city  or 
municipality  (whether  or  not  located  within 
the  same  State). 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  upon  request  pro- 


vide appropriate  technical  assistance  to  any 
unit  or  agency  developing  a  plan  or  entering 
Into  an  arrangement  as  described  In  sub- 
sectlcm  (a). 

(f)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  part.  Income 
levels  and  the  definition  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  low  and 
moderate  income  budgets  published  for  the 
respective  areas  involved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  with  such  adjustments  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  consider  necessary  in  order  to  allow 
for  variations  and  special  circumstances 
virithln  such  areas. 

(2)  The  determination  of  what  may  con- 
stitute a  proportionate  number  of  units  of 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  for  any 
area  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  figures  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  showing  the  number  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  famUlee  within  such  area, 
and  shaU  take  Into  consideration  the  hous- 
ing presently  available  within  such  area  for 
such  families. 

Mr.  BADILLO  (during  the  reading  • . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsui  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objectlrai. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  general  debate  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  said  that  the  VEiIue  of  this 
housing  bill  was  that  It  provided  for 
housing  in  the  urban  areas  of  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  rural  areas  of  this  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
see  to  it  that  this  housing  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  housing  in  the  suburban  areas 
of  the  country,  because  we  are  deluding 
ourselves  if  we  think  that  the  suburban 
areas  are  going  to  be  affected  so  long  as 
it  is  possible  for  local  executives  and 
local  zoning  boards  to  prevent  the  build- 
ing of  low-  and  moderate-incwne  hous- 
ing in  those  areas. 

Therefore  this  amendment  provides 
that  no  subuiban  area  within  50  miles  of 
an  urban  center  should  be  allowed  to 
zone  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
building  of  low-  or  moderate-Income 
housing.  This  is  because  many  areas  need 
to  have  additional  facilities  as  well  as 
housing  and  they  need  to  have  schools 
and  hospitals  and  sewers  and  parks. 

This  amendment  provides,  also,  the 
suburban  area  which  imdertakes  to  pro- 
vide for  the  building  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  will  be  able  to  get 
priority  in  its  applications  for  the  needed 
community  improvements. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  if  we  are 
going  to  insure  that  this  housing  bill  will 
indeed  affect  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  First,  this 
amendment,  which  Is  lengthy  and  com- 
plex, was  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
only  3  days  ago.  It  was  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  17  with- 
out explanation.  I  must  object  to  con- 
sidering such  a  far-reaching  amend- 
ment— which  prohibits  a  whole  range  of 
local  actions  and  grants  priorities  in 
many  Federal  programs — without  more 
extensive  consideration. 
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Second,  I  think  it  is  very  unwise  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  try  to  enact  a 
blanket  prohibition  against  discrimina- 
tory zoning  laws  and  building  codes. 
Many  of  these  laws  have  been  success- 
fully challenged  in  recent  years  and 
courts  are  developing  a  body  of  law  to 
deal  with  these  laws  in  a  manner  which 
balances  the  rights  of  localities  with  the 
constitutional  protection  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

Finally,  I  much  prefer  the  approach 
to  this  subject  taken  by  title  I  of  this  bill, 
which  requires  all  applications  for  com- 
munity development  funds  to  submit 
housing  assistance  plans.  If  the  gentle- 
man wishes  to  move  forward  in  this  area, 
I  believe  he  will  find  the  bill's  provisions 
In  this  area  most  significant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  title  V? 

AMENOMXNT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    O'HARA 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  offer  at  the  end 
of  title  V. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  O'Hara:  After 
the  period  at  the  end  of  title  V,  Insert:  Par- 
ticipation by  a  unit  of  local  government  in 
any  program  authorized  by  this  act  shall  not 
be  affected  in  any  way  by  such  unit's  mem- 
bership or  nonmembersblp  In  a  regional 
planning  organization  or  council  of  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  does  not  change  any  require- 
ment of  the  act  that  local  projects  be 
consistent  with  a  comprehensive  re- 
gional plan.  However,  we  have  had  a 
problem  in  some  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  this  country  where,  if  a  local 
unit  of  the  government  applied  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  program,  even  if  that  pro- 
gram was  consistent  with  the  regional 
plan,  the  local  unit  of  government  was 
denied  the  opportunity  to  participate  be- 
cause they  were  not  members  of  their 
local  regional  planning  organization. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
what  effect  does  this  have  on  the  com- 
prehensive area-wide  plan? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  It  would  have  no  effect 
whatsoever,  imits  of  local  government 
would  still  have  to  comply  with  the  com- 
prehensive areawide  plan,  but  they 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Regional  Planning  Organiza- 
tion or  the  local  Coimcil  of  Governments. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  This  is  not  an  effort, 
then,  to  obviate  the  A  95  review  process? 
Mr.  O'HARA.  No,  It  is  not  an  effort 
to  get  rid  of  the  review  process.  Non- 
member  units  of  local  government  might 
have  to  pay  some  kind  of  a  fee  to  the 


regional  planning  organizitlon  for  re- 
view of  their  proposal  to  lakke  sure  that 
it  was  consistent  with  the  regional  plan, 
but  they  would  not  be  required  to  be 
members,  as  the  department  has  required 
in  several  instances.  i 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  must  say  chat  I  am  not 
familiar  with  any  provlsiob  of  the  act 
which  requires  membershfcj. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Neither  am,  I,  and  I  have 
insisted  to  the  department  that  there 
is  no  such  requirement  in  the  law,  but 
they  have  nevertheless  perisisted  in  this 
policy,  even  though  they  hjave  been  im- 
able  to  show  me  the  statutory  provisions 
justifying  their  action. 

All  I  want  to  do  is  to  Establish  that 
there  is  no  such  statutory  requirement. 
I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  any 
such  requirement  in  the  law,  but,  never- 
theless, HUD  has  imposed  stch  a  require- 
ment on  several  conmiunitjes  in  my  part 
of  the  country.  I 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  really  sorry  that 
this  had  not  been  brought  [to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  curing  its  de- 
liberations, because,  clearl3^  at  that  time, 
we  could  have  addressed  oUrselves  to  it. 
Fi-ankly — and  it  is  not  sttftnge — we  are 
operating  a  little  in  the  dark  on  this. 

While  the  gentleman  iai  a  very  good 
friend  ol  mine,  and  I  woitd  like  to  ac- 
cept his  amendment,  I  really  in  good 
conscience  cannot  do  so  bepause  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Let  me  si: 
friend  from  Ohio,  that  thi 
in  the  words  of  a  beloved 
ber,  "speaks  for  itself." 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Maybe  I 
ing,  because  it  did  not  get  Hhrough  to  me. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  All  it  says  is  that  mem- 
bership or  nonmembershlp  in  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Organization  or  the  Lo- 
cal Council  of  Governments  shall  not 
affect  the  right  of  a  local  linit  of  covern- 
ment  to  participate  in  a  program  au- 
thorized by  this  act.  They  still  have  to 
comply  with  all  of  the  renuirements  of 
the  act  with  respect  to  be^ng  consistent 
with  the  regional  plan,  bu' 
be  members  of  the  Local 
emments  if  they  choose 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  t 
ment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendment  offered  bythe  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'HaRa)  . 
The  amendment  was  agteed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  tkere  additional 
amendments  to  title  V?  Ill  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read.  [ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI — CONSUMER  HOME  MORTGAGE 
ASSISTANC: 

SHORT  TTFLI 

Sec.  600.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consumer  Home  Mortgage!  Assistance  Act 
of  1974".  I 

Part  A — Lending  and  Investment  Powers, 

Federal  Savings  and  Loai*  Associations 
construction 

Sec.  601.  Section  5(c)  of  tie  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  tT.i.C.  1464(c))  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  jend  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  aisoclatlon  Is  au- 
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thorlzed  to  invest  an  amount,  not  exceeding 
the  greater  of  (1)  the  sum  of  Its  surplus,  un- 
divided profits,  and  reserves  ot  (11)  6  per 
centum  of  Its  assets,  in  loans  or|  in  interests 
therein  the  principal  purpose  of]  which  is  to 
provide  financing  with  respect  to  what  is  or 
is  expected  to  become  primarily  residential 
real  estate  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
their  home  office  or  within  the  Slate  in  which 
such  office  is  located  where  (i)[  the  associ- 
ation relies  substantially  for  repayment  on 
the  borrower's  general  credit  standing  and 
forecast  of  income,  with  or  without  other 
security,  or  (11)  the  association  relies  on 
other  security  as  collateral  for  tie  loans.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  a  guasanty  or  sim- 
ilar obligation  of  a  third  party,  and  in  either 
case  described  in  clause  (1)  or  111)  immedi- 
ately preceding,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  assocation  takes  a  securitjt  interest  in 
real  estate  (whether  or  not  constituting  a 
first  Hen)    as  additional  proteclaon." 
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Part  B — ^National  Banks 


SINGLE  FAMILY  DWELLING  Lllr 


rATIONS 


Home  Own- 

).C.  1464(c)), 

this  Act,  is 

thereof  the 

limitations, 
Ely  prescribe, 
;  in  loans  and 


i  they  need  not 
juncil  of  Gov- 
3t  to  be. 
lit  the  amend- 

ouestlon  Is  on 


Sec.  602.  Section  5(c)  of  the  I^me  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1 1464(c) )  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46,QpO"  immedi- 
ately before  "for  each  single  family  dwell- 
ing" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "965,000 
(except  that  with  respect  to  dwellings  in 
Alaska,  Guam,  and  Hawaii  the  foregoing  lim- 
itation may.  by  regulation  of  the  Board,  be 
increased  by  not  to  exceed  50  p«r  centum) "; 
and  by  inserting  immediately  after  "upon 
improved  real  estate  without  regard  to  the 
foregoing  limitations"  the  following: 
"but  (of  said  last  mentioned  2o[per  centum) 
the  amount  deemed  to  be  loai^ed  in  trans- 
actions which,  except  for  excesf  in  amount, 
would  be  eligible  for  such  association  under 
provisions  of  this  sentence  (other  than  this 
exception)  or  under  the  next  following  sen- 
tence shall  be  only  the  outstanfdlng  amount 
of  such  excess.". 

LENDING  AUTHORITY  UNDER  THE  ^OME  OWNERS' 
LOAN   ACT 

Sec.  603.  Section  5(c)   of  the 
ers>   Loan  Act  of  1933   (12  UJ 
as  amended  by  section  601  ofl 
amended  by  adding  at  the  en^ 
following  new  paragraph: 

"Subject  to  such  prohibition^ 
and  conditions  as  the  Board 
any  such  association  may  inves^ 
advances  of  credit  and  lntet«sts  therein 
upon  the  security  of  or  respecting  real  prop- 
erty or  interests  therein  used  lor  primarily 
residential  purposes  (all  of  \Mhich  may  be 
defined  by  the  Board)  that  dp  not  comply 
with  the  limitations  and  restrictions  in  this 
subsection,  but  no  investment  (hall  be  made 
by  an  association  under  this  sentence  if  its 
aggregate  outstanding  investment  under  this 
sentence  determined  as  preso^bed  by  the 
Board,  exclusive  of  any  investment  which 
is  or  at  the  time  of  its  making  was  otherwise 
authorized,  would  thereupon  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  its  assets.". 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  HOME  OWNERS'  LOAN  ACT 
OF  1933  CONCERNING  PROPS  ITY  IMPROVE- 
MENT   LOANS 

Sec.  604.  The  second  and  tilrd  undesig- 
nated paragraphs  of  section  6(c)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1133  (12  U.S.C. 
1464(c))  are  amended  by  8trl]:lng  out  "$5,- 
000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thei  eof  "$10,000". 

AMENDMENT  TO  TTTIX  IV  OF  '  :HE  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  ACT  CONCERNING  A  iSET  REQUIRE- 
MENTS  OF   INSURED   INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  605.  The  third  sentence  lof  section  403 
(b)  Of  the  National  Hoxislng  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1726(b) )  is  amended  by  strikir  g  out  "twenty 
years"  in  the  first  proviso  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "thirty  years".  ai)d  by  striking 
out  the  second  proviso. 


HEAL    ESTATE    LOANS    BT    NATIONAL    BANKS 

Sec.  611.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  371)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'  "REAL    ESTATE    LOANS    BY    NATIONAL    BANKS 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  (1)  Any  national  banking  as- 
sociation may  make  real  estate  loans  secured 
by  liens  upon  unimproved  real  estate,  upon 
improved  real  estate,  including  improved 
farmland  and  improved  business  and  resi- 
dential properties,  and  upon  real  estate  to 
be  improved  by  a  building  or  buildings  to 
be  constructed  or  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion, in  an  amount  which  when  added  to  the 
amount  unpaid  upon  prior  mortgages,  liens, 
encumbrances,  if  any,  upon  such  real  estate 
does  not  exceed  the  respective  proportions 
of  appraised  value  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. A  loan  secitred  by  real  estate  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section  shall  be  in  the  form 
of  an  obligation  or  obligations  secured  by  a 
mortgage,  trust  deed,  or  other  instrument, 
which  shall  constitute  a  lien  on  real  estate 
in  fee  or,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  on  a  leasehold  under  a  lease 
which  does  not  expire  for  at  least  ten  years 
beyond  the  maturity  date  of  the  loan,  and 
any  national  banking  association  may  pur- 
rhase  or  seU  any  obligations  so  secured  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  amount  of  any  such 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  if  such 
loan  hereafter  made  shall  not  exceed  66% 
per  centtun  of  the  appraised  value  if  such 
real  estate  is  unimproved,  75  per  centum  of 
the  appraised  value  if  such  real  estate  is  im- 
proved by  oSsite  improvements  such  as 
streets,  water,  sewers,  or  other  utilities,  7S 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  if  such 
real  estate  Is  in  the  process  of  being  im- 
proved by  a  buUding  or  building  to  be  con- 
structed or  In  the  process  of  construction, 
or  90  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  If 
such  real  estate  is  improved  by  a  buUding 
or  buildings.  If  any  such  loan  exceeds  75  per 
centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  real 
estate  or  if  the  real  estate  is  improved  with 
a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling.  Installment 
payments  shall  be  required  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  amortize  the  entire  principal  of  the 
loan  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  thirty 
years. 

"(2)  The  limitations  and  regulations  set 
forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  prevent  the 
renewal  or  extension  of  loans  heretofore 
made  and  shaU  not  apply  to  real  estate  loans 
(A)  which  are  insured  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  (B)  which  are 
Insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  or  the  Act  of  August  28, 
1937,  as  amended,  or  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  (C)  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  payment  of  the 
obligations  of  which  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  is  pledged,  and  such 
limitations  and  restrictions  shaU  not  apply 
to  real  estate  loans  which  are  fully  guar- 
anteed or  insured  by  a  State,  or  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  by  a  State 
authority  for  the  payment  of  the  obligations 
oC  which  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State 
is  pledged,  if  under  the  terms  of  the  guar- 
anty or  insurance  agreement  the  association 
will  be  assured  of  repayment  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  loan,  or  to  any  loein 
at  least  20  per  centum  of  which  is  guaranteed 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

"(3)  Loans  which  are  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured as  described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  amount  of  real  estate  loans  which  a  na- 
tional banking  association  may  make  in  re- 
lation to  its  capital  and  surplus  or  its  time 


and  savings  deposits  or  in  determining  the 
amount  of  real  estate  loans  seciired  by  other 
than  first  liens.  Where  the  collateral  for  any 
loan  consists  partly  of  real  estate  security 
and  partly  of  other  security,  including  a 
guaranty  or  endorsement  by  or  an  obliga- 
tion or  commitment  of  a  person  other  than 
the  borrower,  only  the  amount  by  which  the 
loan  exceeds  the  value  as  collateral  of  such 
other  security  shall  be  considered  a  loan 
upon  the  security  of  real  estate,  and  in  no 
event  shall  a  loan  be  considered  as  a  real 
estate  loan  where  there  is  a  valid  and  bind- 
ing agreement  entered  into  by  a  financially 
responsible  lender  or  other  party  either  di- 
rectly with  the  association  or  which  is  for 
the  ijeneflt  of  or  has  been  assigned  to  the 
association  and  pursuant  to  which  agree- 
ment the  lender  or  other  party  is  required  to 
advance  to  the  association  within  sixty 
months  from  the  date  of  the  making  of  said 
loan  the  full  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  made 
by  the  association  upon  the  security  of  real 
estate.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  no 
such  association  shall  make  real  estate  loans 
in  an  aggregate  svim  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stock  of  such  association  paid 
in  and  unimpaired  plus  the  amount  of  its 
unimpaired  surplus  fund,  or  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  its  time  and  savings  deposits, 
whichever  is  greater:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  unpaid  upon  real  estate  loans  se- 
cured by  other  than  first  liens  when  added 
to  the  amount  unpaid  upon  prior  mortgages, 
liens,  and  encumbrances  shall  not  exceed 
in  an  aggregate  sum  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  associa- 
tion paid  in  and  unimpaired  plus  20  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  its  unimpaired 
surplus  fimd. 

"(b)  Any  national  banking  association 
may  make  real  estate  loans  secured  by  liens 
upon  forest  tracts  which  are  properly  man- 
aged in  all  respects.  Such  loans  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  an  obligation  or  obligations  se- 
cured by  mortgage,  trust  deed,  or  other  such 
Instrument;  and  any  national  banking  asso- 
ciation may  pvirchase  or  sell  any  obligations 
so  secured  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  amount 
of  any  such  loan,  when  added  to  the  amount 
unpaid  upon  prior  mortgages,  liens,  and  en- 
cumbrances, if  Etny,  shall  not  exceed  66  Vs 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  fair  market 
value  of  the  growing  timber,  lands,  and 
Improvements  thereon  oSered  as  security 
and  the  loan  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  assure  that  at  no  time 
shall  the  loan  balance,  when  added  to  the 
amount  unpaid  upon  prior  mortgages,  liens, 
and  encumbrances,  if  any,  exceed  66%  per 
centum  of  the  original  appraised  total  value 
of  the  property  then  remaining.  No  such 
loan  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  term  than 
three  years;  except  that  any  such  loan  may 
be  made  for  a  term  not  longer  than  fifteen 
years  if  the  loan  is  secured  by  an  amortized 
mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  or  other  such  in- 
strument \mder  the  terms  of  which  the  in- 
Etallmeut  payments  are  sufficient  to  amor- 
tize the  principal  of  the  loan  within  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  fifteen  years  and  at  a 
rate  of  at  least  6%  per  centum  per  annum. 
All  such  loans  secured  by  Hens  upon  forest 
tracts  shall  be  Included  in  the  permissible 
aggregate  of  all  real  estate  loans  and,  when 
secured  by  other  than  first  liens,  in  the  per- 
missible aggregate  of  all  real  estate  loans  se- 
cured by  other  than  first  liens,  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a),  but  no  national  banking  as- 
sociation shall  make  forest  tract  loans  in  an 
aggregate  sum  in  excess  of  50  per  centum 
of  its  capital  stock  paid  in  and  unimpaired 
plus  50  per  centum  of  its  unimpaired  sur- 
plus fund. 

"(c)  Loans  made  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  a  buUdlng  or  buildings  and  having 
matiu-ities  of  not  to  exceed  sixty  months 
where  there  is  a  valid  and  binding  agree- 


ment entered  into  by  a  financially  respon- 
sible lender  or  other  party  to  advance  the 
full  amount  of  the  bank's  loan  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  building  or  buildings,  and 
loans  made  to  finance  the  construction  of 
residential  or  farm  buildings  and  having  ma- 
turities of  not  to  exceed  sixty  months,  may 
be  considered  as  real  estate  loans  if  the  loans 
qualify  under  this  section,  or  such  loans 
may  be  classed  as  commercial  loans  whether 
or  not  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  similar  lien 
on  the  real  estate  upon  which  the  building 
or  buildings  are  being  constructed  at  the 
option  of  each  national  banking  association 
that  may  have  an  interest  in  such  loans: 
Provided,  That  no  national  banking  asso- 
ciation shall  invest  in,  or  be  liable  on,  any 
such  loans  classed  as  commercial  loans  un- 
der this  subsection  in  an  aggregate  amount 
in  excess  of  100  per  centum  of  its  actually 
paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  plus  100  per 
centum  of  its  unimpaired  surplus  fund. 

"(d)  Notes  representing  loans  made  under 
this  section  to  finance  the  construction  of 
residential  or  farm  buUdings  and  having 
maturities  of  not  to  exceed  nine  months  shall 
be  eligible  for  discount  as  commercial  paper 
within  the  terms  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
section  13  of  this  Act  if  accompanied  by  a 
valid  and  binding  agreement  to  advance  the 
full  amount  of  the  loan  upon  the  completion 
of  the  building  entered  into  by  an  individual, 
partnership,  association,  or  corporation  ac- 
ceptable to  the  discounting  bank. 

"(e)  Loans  made  to  any  borrower  (1)  where 
the  association  looks  for  repayment  by  rely- 
ing primarily  on  the  borrower's  general  credit 
standing  and  forecast  of  Income,  with  or 
without  other  security,  or  (11)  secured  by  an 
assignment  of  rents  under  a  lease,  and  where, 
in  either  case  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (11) 
above,  the  association  wishes  to  take  a  mort- 
gage, deed  of  trust,  or  other  instrument  upon 
real  estate  (whether  or  not  constituting  a 
first  lien)  as  a  precaution  against  contin- 
gencies, and  loans  in  which  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  cooperates  through 
agreements  to  participate  on  an  Immediate 
or  deferred  or  guaranteed  basis  under  the 
Small  Business  Act  shall  not  be  considered 
as  real  estate  loans  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section  but  shall  be  classed  as  commer- 
cial loans. 

"(f)  Any  national  banking  associaticn  mny 
make  loans  upon  the  security  of  real  estate 
that  do  not  comply  with  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  in  this  section,  if  the  total  un- 
paid amount  loaned,  exclusive  of  loans  which 
subsequently  comply  with  such  limitations 
and  restrictions,  does  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  that  a  national  bank- 
ing association  may  invest  in  real  estate 
loans.  The  total  unpaid  amount  so  loaned 
shall  be  included  in  the  aggregate  sum  that 
such  association  may  invest  in  real  estate 
loans. 

"(g)  Loans  made  pursxtant  to  this  section 
shall    be   subject   to   such    conditions    and 
limitations  as  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Cur- 
rency may  prescribe  by  rule  or  regiilatlon.". 
Part  C — Federal  CREorr  Unions 
lending  authority  and  depository 
authority 

Sec.  621.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  107 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U5.C. 
1757(6) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  make  loans  to  its  own  directors 
and  to  members  of  its  own  supervisory  credit 
committee  provided  that  any  such  loan  or 
aggregate  of  loans  to  one  director  or  com- 
mittee member  which  exceeds  $2,500  plus 
pledged  shares,  must  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  and  to  permit  directors 
and  members  of  its  own  supervisory  or  credit 
committee  to  act  as  guarantor  or  endorser 
of  loans  to  other  members,  except  when  such 
a  loan  standing  alone  or  when  added  to  any 
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outstanding  loan  or  loans  of  the  guarantor 
exceeds  •3,600,  ^proval  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors Is  required;". 

(b)  Paragraph  (9)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Laaertlng  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing :  •',  and  for  Federal  credit  unions  or  credit 
unions  authorized  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense operating  subofflces  on  American  mili- 
tary Installations  'n  foreign  countries  or 
trust  territories  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  demand  deposit  accounts  in  banks 
located  In  those  countries  or  trust  territories 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  issued 
by  the  Administrator  and  provided  such 
banks  are  correspondents  of  banks  described 
In  this  paragraph". 

FEES 

Sec.  622.  The  first  sentence  of  section  109 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1759)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  en- 
trance fee"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
uniform  entrance  fee  If  required  by  the  board 
of  directors". 

DIRECTORS 

Sec.  623.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
113  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1761b)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ".  ex- 
cept that  the  board  may  designate  a  com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  two  to  act  as  an 
investment  committee,  such  investment 
committee  to  have  charge  of  making  Invest- 
ments under  rules  and  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  board  of  directors"  immedi- 
ately after  "have  charge  of  Investments  other 
than  loans  to  members". 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  section 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "act  for  It  in  the 
piirchase  and  sale  of  securities,  the  borrow- 
ing of  funds,  and  making  of  loans  to  other 
credit  unions"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"exercise  such  authority  as  may  be  delegated 
to  It  subject  to  such  conditions  and  limita- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board". 

(c)  The  fifth  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  membership  of- 
ficer" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one  or 
more  membership  officers". 

(d)  Such  section  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"If  a  membership  application  is  denied,  the 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  furnished  In  writing 
to  the  person  whose  application  is  denied, 
upon  written  raquest.". 

CXZDTT  COMMrrTEE 

Sec.  624.  Section  114  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  VS.C  1761c)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"CREOrr  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  114.  The  credit  committee  shall  hold 
such  meetings  as  the  business  of  the  Federal 
credit  union  may  require  and  not  less  fre- 
quently than  cnc3  a  month  to  consider  ap- 
plications for  loans  and  loan  plans  offered 
In  accordance  with  regiilatlous  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator.  Reasonable  notice  of 
such  meetings  shall  be  given  to  all  members 
of  the  committee.  No  loan  or  loan  plan  shall 
be  made  unless  It  Is  approved  by  a  majority 
of   the  committee   who  are   present  at  the 
meeting  at  which  the  application  is  consid- 
ered; except  that  the  credit  committee  may 
appoint  one  or  more  loan  officers,  and  dele- 
gate to  him  or  them  the  power  to  approve 
loans  and  loan  plans.  Each  loan  officer  shall 
furnish  to  the  credit  committee  a  record  of 
each  loan  and  loan  plan  approved  or  not 
approved  by  him  within  seven  days  of  the 
date  of  the  filing  cf  the  application  therefor. 
All  loans  and  loan  plans  not  approved  by  a 
loan  officer  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  credit 
committee.  No  individual  shall  have  the  au- 
thority   to   disburse    funds   of    the   Federal 
credit  union  for  any  loan  or  loan  plan  which 
has  been  approved  by  him  In  his  capacity 
UK  a  loan  officer.  Not  more  than  one  member 


of  the  credit  committee  ma^  be  appointed 
as  a  loan  officer.  Appllcationij  for  loans  and 
loan  plans  shall  be  made  on  forms  prepared 
by  such  committee,  which  shall  set  forth  the 
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purpose  for  which  the  loan 
sired,  the  security.  If  any, 
data  as  may  be  required 


or  plan  Is  de- 

a  ad  such  other 

Ni  >  loan  or  loan 


plan  which  Is  not  adequately  secured  may 
be  made  to  any  member.  If.  i  ipon  the  mak- 
ing of  that  loan  or  loan  pla  i,  the  member 
would  be  Indebted  to  the  Federal  credit 
union  upon  loans  or  loan  plai  iS  made  to  him 
In  an  aggregate  amount  whl  :h.  In  the  case 
cf  a  credit  union  whose  imli  upaired  capital 
and  surplus  Is  less  than  $8,00  t,  would  exceed 
$200.  or  which.  In  the  case  of  any  other 
credit  union,  would  exceed  3  V2  per  centum 
of  Its  unlmpah-ed  capital  aid  surplus.  No 
loan  or  loan  plan  may  be  ma(  le  to  any  mem- 
ber If.  upon  the  making  of  tl  at  loan  or  loan 
plan,  the  member  would  be 
Federal  credit  union  upwn 
plans  made  to  him  In  an  ag  negate  amount 
which  would  exceed  $200  or  1  »  per  centum  of 
the  credit  union's  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus,  whichever  is  greate*.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  an  asslgi  iment  of  shares 
or  the  endorsement  of  a  — *-  ■•'^»"  ^ 
deemed  security  and  subject 
tions  as  the  Administrator  m  ly  prescribe.  In- 
surance obtahied  under  tltls  I  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  shall  be  deemed  adequate 
security.". 

SUPERVISOKY  COMM]  TTEES 

Sec  625.  Section  115  of  th  s  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1761d)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  seml-annua]  '  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "an  annual" 


such  section  Is 
a  monthly"  and 
or  become  fully 


directors" 


DIVIDENDS 

Sec  626  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
117  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12 
use.  1763)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•'Annually,  semiannually,  <r  quarterly,  as 
lieu  thereof  "At  such  intern  lis  as  the  l)oard 
of  directors  may  authorize" 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of 
amended  by  striking  out  "foi 
by  striking  out  "which  are 
paid  up  during  the  first  t  m  days  of  that 
month"  and  inserting  In  |leu  thereof  "as 
authorized  by  the  board  of  " '  " 

APPLICABILITY  • 

Sec.  627.  Section  126  of  tl  e  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act   (12  U.S.C.   1772)| 
inserting  immediately  after 
rltories"  the  foUowlng:  ".  Including  the  trust 
territories, 

DETINrnON    OP    MEMBE*    ACCOUNTa 

Sec.   628.   Section  202(h) 
Credit   Union    Act    (12    U.I  1 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "an< 
paragraph  (1);  ^     ^  ^._ 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  j  erlod  at  the  end 
of    paragraph    (2)     and    Inserting 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by   adding   after   paragraph    (2) 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  the  term  'member^ 
applied  to  the  premium  (barge  for  insur- 
ance of  the  accounts  of  federally  insured 
credit  unions  shall  not  ini  lude  amounts  in 
excess  of  the  Insured  accoujit  limit  set  forth 
In  section  207(c) 

TEBMINATIok 

Sec.  629.   (a)    Section  20  J 
eral  Credit  Union  Act   (IJ 
Is  amended  to  read  as  folio  ws : 

"(a)(1)  Any  insured  crfedlt  union  other 
than  a  Federal  credit  unl*i  may,  upon  not 
less  than  ninety  days'  written  notice  to  the 
Administrator  and  upon  tl  e  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majority  of  its  mei  ibers  within  one 
year  prior  to  the  giving  ol 


enaed  to  in- 
on  not  less 
to  the  Ad- 
as an  m- 
Act:    Pro- 
ng notice  to 


"(2)  Any  Insured  credit  union,  other  than 
a  Federal  credit  union,  which  has  obtained 
a  new  certificate  of  Ineurance  from  a  cor- 
poration authorized  and  duly  11 
sure  member  accounts  may  u. 
than  ninety  days'  written  notlc 
mlnlstrator  convert  from  slAt' 
sured  credit  union  under  th 
vided.  That  at  the  time  of  glv  _ 
the  Administrator  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (b)(1)  of  this  section  kre  not  be- 
ing invoked  against  the  credit  union.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  206(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  im- 
mediately after  "(a)".  I 

(c)  Section  206(d)  of  such  At*  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after  "(d)", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  theredf  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs:  I 

"(2)  No  credit  union  shall  eonvert  from 
status  as  an  Insured  credit  unian  under  this 
Act  as  provided  under  subsectipn  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section  until  the  proposilflon  for  such 
conversion  has  been  approved] by  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  directors  of  the  fcredlt  union, 
and  by  affirmative  vote  of  a  mijortty  of  the 
members  of  the  credit  union  wlw  vote  on  the 
proposition.  Following  approval  by  the  di- 
rectors, written  notice  of  tht  proposition 
and  of  the  date  set  for  the  membership 
vote  shall  be  delivered  In  person  to  each 
members,  or  mailed  to  eacn  member  at 
the  address  for  such  member  appearing  on 
the  records  of  the  credit  union,  not  more 
than  thirty  nor  less  than  seven  days  prior 
to  such  date.  The  membership  shall  be  given 
the  opportxmity  to  vote  by  niall  ballot.  If 
the  proposition  is  approved  by!  the  member- 
ship, prompt  and  reasonable  [notice  of  in- 
surance conversion  shall  be  given  to  all  mem- 
bers. 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  a  conversion  of  a 
credit  union  from  status  as  an  Insured  credit 
imion  under  this  Act  as  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  this  sect^n,  premiiuu 
charges  payable  iinder  section  ^  .  . 
Act  shall  be  reduced  by  anjamoimt  pro 
portlonate  to  the  nimiber  of  catlendar  months 
for  which  the  converting  en 
no  longer  be  Insiired  under  th 
as  a  converting  credit  iinlon  re 
under  this  Act,  It  shall  remain  subject  to  all 
of  the  provisions  of  chapter  II  if  this  Act.". 


lit  union  will 
Act.  As  long 
Ins  insured 


of  the  Federal 
.C.    1782(h))    is 

at  the  end  of 


in    Ueu 


the 


accounts'  when 


LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  630.  Section  208(a)  (1)  bf  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  UB.C.  1788(a)(1))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  order  to  reopen  a  closed  Insured 
credit  union  or  in  order  to  prtvent  the  clos- 
ing of  an  Insured  credit  union  which  the 
Administrator  has  determined  Is  in  danger 
of  closing  or  in  order  to  assislj  in  the  volun- 
tary liquidation  of  a  solvent!  credit  union, 
the  Administrator,  in  his  dis 
thorlzed  to  make  loans  to,  01 
assets  of,  or  establish  accounj 
sured  credit  union  upon  such  J 
dltlons  as  he  may  prescribe.  B 
spect  to  the  voluntary  HqvUdatlon  of  a  sol- 
vent credit  union,  such  loans!  shall  be  made 
and  such  accounts  shall  be  eitabllshed  only 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator, 
such  action  is  necessary  to  pi  otect  the  fund 
or  the  interests  of  the  membefs  of  the  credit 
imion." 


pretion.  Is  au- 

purchase  the 

in  such  in- 

erms  and  con- 

xcept  with  re- 


(a)    of  the  Fed- 
U.S.C.   1786(a)) 


;he  reading^. 
;  unanimous  consent 
1  read,  print- 
to  amend- 


)is: 


mlnate  its  status  as  an  ins  ired  credit  union. 


such  notice,  ter- 


Mr.   PATMAN   (dming 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  title  VI  be  considered 
ed  in  the  Record,  and  op^ 
ment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the^e 
the    request    of    the 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 


gen  tleman 


objection  to 
from 


ments  to  title  VI?  If  not,  under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15361)  to  establish  a  program  of 
community  development  block  gi-ants,  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1182,  had  directed  him  to  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

recorded    VOTE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  351,  noes  25, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  56,  as 
follows: 

[RoU  No.  312] 
AYES— 351 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Baimian 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Braderaas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 


Burke,  Pla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Cbamberlain 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
ClawEon,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Derwlnski 


Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Pindley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prelinghuysen 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Proehllch 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Olnn 

Goldwater 

GrasEO 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Oubser 

Oude 


Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 

mills 

Hinsbaw 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N  C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Dennis 

Flynt 

Glaimo 

Gonzalez 


Aseeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

MUford 

MinisH 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONelll 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Keguia 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  NY. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Rousb 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Saraslu 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scherie 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Sebellus 

NOES— 25 

Ooodling 

Gross 

Hanrahan 

Landrum 

McKay 

Mahon 

Martin,  Nebr. 

MUler 

Montgomery 


Seiberling 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUlam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tbone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Trailer 
Treen 
Udall 
Oilman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zabiockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Powell,  Ohio 

Rarick 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rousselot 

Shuster 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Whalen 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Grover 


NOT  VOTING— 66 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Brasco 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burgener 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Crane 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Devine 


Dorn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Esch 

Griffiths 

Gunter 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Ichord 

Landgrebe 


McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Michel 

Mills 

Minsball,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

MoUoban 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

PodeU 

Qulllen 

Rhodes 


Rlegle 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 


Stuckey  Wilson, 

Symms  Charles  H., 

Teague  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J.  Wyman 
Wiggins  Young,  Alaska 

WiUiams  Young,  HI. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  III.  Mills. 

Mr.  Domhiick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Yoimg 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Asbbrook. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Minsball  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  BroyhiU  of  Vir- 
gl-ia. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Ruppe. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  kfr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  MltcheU  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  tix.  Devine. 

Mr.  Rodell  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  CaUfcH-nla  with 
Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  WUliams. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1182,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  3066  to  consolidate,  simplify, 
pnd  improve  laws  relative  to  housing  and 
housing  assistance,  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  in  support  of  community 
development  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Patman  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  (S.  3066)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
15361,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974". 
TITLE   I— COMMUNITY   DEVELOPMENT 
BLOCK  GRANTS 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
further  the  development  of  a  national  urban 
growth  policy  by  consolidating  a  number  of 
complex  and  overlapping  programs  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  communities  of  varying 
sizes  and  needs  into  a  consistent  system  of 
Federal  aid  which — 

(1)  provides  assistance  on  an  annual  basis. 
With  maximum  certainty  and  minimum  de- 
lay, upon  which  communities  can  rely  in 
their  planning; 

(2)  encourages  community  development 
activities  which   are   consistent   with   com- 
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prehenstvd  local  and  areawlde  development 
planzUng: 

(3)  furthers  achievement  of  the  national 
housing  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  mut- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family,  and 

(4)  fosters  the  iindertaking  of  hovising 
and  community  development  activities  In  a 
coordinated  and  mutually  supportive  mau- 
ner. 

DEni»rnoNs 

Sec.  102.  (a)  As  used  In  this  title— 

(1)  The  term  "imit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  city,  county,  town, 
township,  parish,  village,  or  other  general 
purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  American 
Samoa;  a  combination  of  such  political  sub- 
divisions recognized  by  the  Secretary;  the 
District  of  CoUunbla;  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  and  Indian  tribes,  bands, 
groups,  and  nations.  Including  Alaska  In- 
dians, Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  of  the  tJnlted 
States.  Such  term  also  includes  a  State  or  a 
local  public  body  or  agency  as  defined  In 
section  711  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970.  a  community  as- 
sociation, or  other  entity  which  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing public  facilities  or  services  to  a  new 
community  as  part  of  a  program  meeting 
the  eligibility  standards  of  section  712  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 
or  title  IV  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  or  Instrumentality  thereof 
approved  by  the  Governor;  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rioo. 

(3)  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  means 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  as 
established  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

(4)  The  term  "metropolitan  city"  means 
(A)  a  city  within  a  metropolitan  area  which 
la  the  central  city  of  sxicli  area,  as  defined 
and  used  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  or  (B)  any  other  city,  within  a 
metropolitan  area,  which  has  a  population 
of  fifty  thousand  or  more. 

(5)  The  term  "city"  means  (A)  any  unit 
of  general  local  government  which  is  classi- 
fied as  a  municipality  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  or  (B)  any  other  unit 
of  general  local  government  which  is  a  town 
or  township  and  which.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  (1)  possesses  powers 
and  performs  functions  comparable  to  those 
associated  with  municipalities,  (U)  is  closely 
settled,  and  (ill)  contains  within  its  bounda- 
ries no  Incorporated  places  as  defined  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(6)  The  term  "urban  county"  means  any 
csunty  within  a  metropolitan  area  which  (A) 
is  authorized  under  State  law  to  undertake 
essential  community  development  and  hous- 
ing assistance  activities  in  its  unincorporated 
areas.  If  any,  which  are  not  units  of  general 
local  government,  and  (B)  has  a  combined 
population  of  two  hundred  thoiisand  or  more 
(excluding  the  population  of  metropolitan 
cities  therein)  In  such  unincorporated  areas 
and  in  Its  Included  units  of  general  local 
government  (1)  In  which  It  has  authority  to 
undertake  essential  community  development 
and  housing  assistance  activities  and  which 
do  not  elect  to  have  their  population  ex- 
cluded or  (11)  with  which  it  has  entered  into 
cooperation  agreements  to  undertake  or  to 
assist  in  the  undertaking  of  essential  com- 
munity development  and  hoiising  assistance 
activities. 

(7)  The  term  "population"  means  total 
resident  population  based  ou  data  compiled 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  referable  to  the  some  point  or  period  in 
time. 

(8)  The  term  "extent  of  poverty"  means 
the  number  of  persons  whose  Incomes  are 
below  the  poverty  level.  Poverty  levels  shall 


be  determined  by  the  Secrttary  pursuant  to 
criteria  provided  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  taking  Into  account  and 
making  adjustments,  if  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate and  in  the  sole  niscretlon  of  the 
Secretary,  for  regional  or  4''ea  variations  In 
Income  and  cost  of  living,  and  shall  be  based 
on  data  referable  to  the  saifie  point  or  period 
in  time. 

(9)  The  term  "extent  ►f  housing  over- 
crowding" means  the  nui  aber  of  housing 
tmlts  with  1.01  or  more  i  ersons  per  room 
based  on  data  complied  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  referable  to  the 
same  point  or  period  in  tli  le. 

(10)  The  term  "Federal  srant-in-aid  pro- 
gram" means  a  program  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  other  than  loani  and  other  than 
the  assistance  provided  by  this  title. 

(11)  The  term  "progran  period"  means 
the  period  beginning  Jam  ary  1,  1975,  and 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  the  period  cover- 
ing each  fiscal  year  thereai  ter. 

(12)  The  term  "Secretarj"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Url  an  Development. 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  definitions  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  based  on  the  most 
recent  data  compiled  by  ^e  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  an<  the  latest  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Offlct  of  Management 
and  Budget  available  nlm  ty  days  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  each  flsca  year.  The  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  chi  ,nge  or  otherwise 
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modify  the  meaning  of  the 
subsection  (a)   \n  order  to 


rdcal  change  or  modlficatl  an  thereof  made 
subsequent  to  such  date  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  or  t|ie  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

AirrHORiZATioN  TO  m4ke  grants 


Secret  u-y 


1  an  1 
fi]  ance  i 


Sates 


f*r 


»l 


Sec.  103.  (a)   The 
to  make  grants  to  States 
local  government  to  help 
Development  Programs  approved 
ance  with  the  provisions 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
on  behalf  of  the  United 
of  grant  agreements  or  otherwise 
aggregating     such     sum, 
$8,050,000,000,    as   may   be 
appropriation  Act.  The  amt>unt 
shall    become    available 
January  1,  1975,  and  shall 
until  obligated.  There  are 
appropriated  for  liquidation 
tlons    incurred    under    thiii 
to  exceed  $2,450,000,000 
which  amount  may  be  increased 
exceed   an  aggregate  of 
to  July   1,    1976,   and  to 
aggregate  of  $8,050,000,000 
1977. 

(b)  In    addition    to    th( 
available  under  subsection 
purpose  of  facilitating  an 
to    the    program   authorized 
there  is  authorized  to  be 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  for 
years  1975,  1976,  and  1977 
this  title  to  units  of  general 
ment  having  urgent  commi  nlty 
needs   which   cannot   be 
operation  of  the  allocation 
tion  106. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated 
section      shall      remain 
expended. 

(d)  To    assure   progran 
orderly  planning,  the 
to  the  Congress  authorization 
the  fiscal  years  1978  throu  ;h 
than  February  1, 1976. 
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Secr«  tary 


APPLICATION  AND  REVIEW 

Sec.  104.  (a)  No  grant  ntay 
Euant  to  section  106  unle  is 
shall  have  been  submitted 
In  which  the  applicant — 

( 1 )     Identlflies    commuif  ty 
needs  and  specifies  both 
term    community     development 


terms  defined  In 
refiect  any  tech- 


amounts    made 

(a),  and  for  the 

)rderly  transition 

for   this   title. 

appropriated  not 

!ach  of  the  fiscal 

for  grants  under 

local  govem- 

!  development 

net   through    the 

provisions  of  sec- 

pursuaut   to  this 
available       until 


continuity   and 

shall  submit 

requests  for 

1980  not  later 


iEQTTIREMENTS 

be  made  pur- 

an  application 

to  the  Secretary 


development 

ihort-  and  long- 

objectlves 


which  have  been  developed  in  accordance 
with  areawlde  development  iplannlng  and 
national  urban  growth  policies; 

(2)  formulates  a  program  to'hlcb  (A)  in- 
cludes the  activities  to  be  ^ndertake^  to 
meet  its  community  developnlent  needs  and 
objectives,  together  with  the  Estimated  costs 
and  general  location  of  such  lactlvltiea,  and 
(B)  takes  into  account  appropriate  environ- 
mental factors:  | 

(3)  submits  a  housing  aksibtance  plan 
which —  I 

(A)  accurately  surveys  the  condition  of 
the  housing  stock  in  the  community  and 
assesses  the  housing  assistance  needs  of 
lower  income  persons  (Including  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  and  peasons  displaced 
or  to  be  displaced)  residing  ^n  or  expected 
to  reside  in  the  community., 

(B)  specifies  a  realistic  annual  goal  for 
the  number  of  dwelling  uniti  or  persons  to 
be  assisted,  including  (1)  th(  relative  pro- 
portion of  new.  rehabllltate<j ,  and  existing 
dwelling  units,  and  (11)  the  size  and  types 
of  housing  projects  and  assists  noe  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  lower  Income  persons  In  the 
community,  and 

(C)  Indicates  the  general  locations  cf 
proposed  housing  for  lower  Income  persons, 
with  the  objective  off  (1)  furthering  the 
revltalization  of  the  commutiity,  incliKllng 
the  restoration  and  rehabilitation  of  stable 
neighborhoods  to  the  maxlmijm  extent  pos- 
sible. (11)  promoting  greater  Choice  of  hous- 
ing opportunities  and  avoldittg  undue  con- 
centrations of  assisted  persons  in  areas  con- 
taining a  high  proportion  pf  low-income 
persons  and  (111)  assuring  the  availability  of 
public  facilities  and  servlcts  adeqtiate  to 
serve  proposed  housing  projects; 

(4)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  program  will  be  conducted  and  admln- 
Istei-ed  in  conformity  with  Bubllc  Law  88- 
352  and  Public  Law  90-284; 

(5)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that, 
prior  to  submission  of  Its  application,  it  has 
(A)  provided  citizens  likely  to  be  affected  by 
proposed  community  development  and  hous- 
ing activities  with  adequate  information 
concerning  the  amount  of  lunds  available 
for  such  activities,  the  ran^e  of  activities 
that  may  be  undertaken,  t  nd  other  Im- 
portant program  requireme  its,  (B)  held 
public  hearings  to  obtain  the  views  of  such 
citizens  on  community  development  and 
liotLsing  needs,  and  (C)  provided  such  citi- 
zens an  adequate  opportunit; '  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  the  a  ipUcatlon;  but 
no  part  of  this  paragraph  sha  11  be  construed 
to  restrict  the  responsibility  and  authority 
of  the  applicant  for  the  deve  opment  of  the 
application  and  the  executioi  of  the  Com- 
munity Development  Progran;  and 

(6)  111  the  case  of  an  applicant  which  U 
a  uietropolltan  city  or  urban  county — 

(A)  outlines  a  three-yeaf  schedvile  of 
anticipated  program  actlvltie^  and  indicates 
resources  other  than  those  ])rovlded  under 
this  title  which  are  expected  to  be  made 
affiliable  toward  meeting  its  identified  needs 
and  objectives; 

(B)  provides  for  the  perlollc  reexamina- 
tion of  program  methods  ani  objectives  as 
information  becomes  availabl  >  on  the  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  consequences 
of  program  activities;  and 

( C )  descrit>es  a  program  dei  igned  to — 

( i )  eliminate  or  prevent  slu  ms,  blight,  and 
deterioration  whore  such  cone  Itlons  or  needs 
e.\lst;  and 

(11)  provide  improved  con  munity  facili- 
ties and  public  improvemente .  Including  the 
provision  of  supporting  health,  social,  and 
similar  services  where  necessiiry  and  appro- 
priate. 

( b )  The  Secretary  shall  a  sprove  an  ap- 
plication for  an  amount  w  ilch  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  determli  led  In  accord- 
ance with  section  106(a)  unlei« — 

(1)   ou  the  basis  of  slgnlll:Rnt  facts  and 
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data,  generally  available  and  pertaining  to 
community  and  housing  needs  and  objec- 
tives, the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ap- 
plicant's description  of  such  needs  and  ob- 
jectives Is  plainly  Inconsistent  with  such 
facts  or  data;  or 

(2)  on  the  basis  of  the  application,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  activities  to 
be  undertaken  are  plainly  Inappropriate  to 
meeting  the  needs  and  objectives  Identified 
by  the  applicant  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a);  or 

(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
application  does  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  or  other  applicable 
law  or  proposes  activities  which  are  ineligi- 
ble under  this  Act; 

except  that  the  Secretary  may  accept  a 
certification  from  the  applicant  that  it  has 
compiled  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (4),  (S),  and  (6)(B)  of  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1976  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  each 
grantee  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  per- 
formance report  concerning  the  activities 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  title,  together 
with  an  assessment  by  the  grantee  of  the 
relationship  of  those  activities  to  the  objec- 
tives of  this  title  and  the  needs  and  objec- 
tives identified  in  the  grantee's  statement 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  The 
Secretary  shall  a*-  least  on  an  annual  basis 
make  such  reviews  and  audits  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  determine 
whether  the  grantee  has  carried  out  a  pro- 
gram substantially  as  described  In  its  appli- 
cation, whether  that  program  conformed  to 
the  requirements  of  this  title  and  other  ap- 
plicable laws,  and  whether  the  applicant  has 
a  continuing  capacity  to  carry  out  in  a 
timely  manner  the  approved  Community 
Development  Program.  The  Secretary  may 
make  appropriate  adjustments  in  the  amount 
of  the  annual  grants  In  accordance  with  his 
findings  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(d)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  title 
unless  the  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  for  review  and  comment  to  an 
areawlde  agency  under  procedures  estab- 
llsbed  by  the  President  pursuant  to  title  n 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966  and  title  IV 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968. 

(e)  An  application  subject  to  section  104 
(b) ,  If  submitted  after  any  date  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  consideration  of  appli- 
cations, shall  be  deemed  approved  within 
sixty  days  after  receipt  unless  the  Secretary 
Informs  the  applicant  of  the  specific  reasons 
of  disapproval.  Subsequent  to  approval  of 
the  application,  the  amount  of  the  grant 
may  be  adjusted  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

(f)  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title,  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  recipients  of  such  funds  may  be 
sudlted  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  representatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files, 
and  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  In  use  by  such  recipients  pertaining 
to  such  financial  transactions  and  necessary 
to  facUltate  the  audit. 

(g)  (1)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  policies 
or  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  are  most  effectively  Implemented  In 
connection  with  the  expenditure  of  funds 
under  this  title,  and  to  assure  to  the  public 
undiminished  protection  of  the  enviroment, 
the  Secretary,  In  Ucu  of  the  environmental 
protection  procedures  otherwise  applicable, 
may  under  regulations  provide  for  the  re- 
lease of  funds  for  particular  projects  to 
applicants  who  assume  all  of  the  respon- 
sibilities for  environmental  review,  decision- 


making, and  action  pursuant  to  such  Act 
that  would  apply  to  the  Secretary  were  he  to 
undertate  such  projects  as  Federal  projects. 
Tlie  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  subsection  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  release 
of  funds  for  projects  subject  to  the  proced- 
ures authorized  by  this  subsection  only  if, 
at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  such  approval 
and  prior  .to  any  commitment  of  funds  to 
such  projects  other  than  fox  purposes  au- 
thorized by  section  105(a)  (11)  or  for  envir- 
onmental studies,  the  applicant  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  a  request  for  such 
release  accompanied  by  a  certification  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3). 
The  Secretary's  approval  of  any  such  certifi- 
cation shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  his  respon- 
sibilities under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  Insofar  as  those  responsibilities  re- 
late to  the  applications  and  releases  of  funds 
for  projects  to  be  carried  out  pursuant  there- 
to which  are  covered  by  such  certification. 

(3)  A  certification  under  the  procedures 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shall — 

(A)  be  In  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary, 

(B)  be  executed  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  or  other  officer  of  the  applicant  qual- 
ified under  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 

(C)  specify  that  the  applicant  has  fully 
carried  out  its  responsibilities  as  described 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
and 

(D)  specify  that  the  certifying  officer  (1) 
consents  to  assume  the  status  of  a  respon- 
sible Federal  official  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  insofar  as  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  apply  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  (ii) 
is  authorized  and  consents  on  behalf  of  the 
applicant  and  himself  to  accept  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcement  of  his  responsibilities  as 
such  an  official. 

COMMUNTTT     DEVELOPMENT     PROGRAM     ACTIVI- 
TIES ELIGIBLE  FOX  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  105.  (a)  A  community  development 
program  assisted  under  this  title  may  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  acquisition  of  real  property  (in- 
cluding air  rights,  water  rights,  and  other 
interests  therein)  which  is  (A)  blighted,  de- 
teriorated, deteriorating,  underdeveloped,  or 
Inappropriately  developed  from  the  stand- 
point of  sound  community  development  and 
growth;  (B)  appropriate  for  the  preserva- 
tion or  restoration  of  historic  sites,  the 
beautlfication  of  urban  land,  the  conserva- 
tion of  open  spaces,  natural  resources,  and 
scenic  areas,  the  provision  of  recreational 
opportunities,  or  the  guidance  of  urban  de- 
velopment; (C)  to  be  used  for  the  provision 
of  public  works,  facilities,  and  Improve- 
ments eligible  for  assistance  under  this  ti- 
tle; or  (D)  to  be  used  for  other  public 
purposes; 

(2)  the  acquisition,  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  installation  of  public  works, 
facilities,  and  site  or  other  Improvements — 
including  neighborhood  facilities,  senior 
centers,  historic  properties,  utilities,  streets, 
street  lights.  parlOng  facilities,  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  solid  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties, fiood  and  drainage  facilities,  founda- 
tions and  platforms  for  air  rights  sites, 
pedestrian  malls,  and  walkways,  parks,  and 
playgrounds; 

(3)  code  enforcement  in  deteriorated  or 
deteriorating  areas  in  which  s  tch  enforce- 
ment, together  with  public  Improvements 
and  services  to  be  provided,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  arrest  the  decline  of  the  area; 

(4)  clearance,  demolition,  removal,  and  re- 
habilitation of  buildings  and  improvements 
(including  financing  rehabilitation  of  pri- 
vately owned  properties  when  incidental  to 
other  activities) ; 

(5)  special  projects  directed  to  the  removal 
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of  material  and  architectural  barriers  wblch 
restrict  the  mobility  and  accessibility  of  el- 
derly and  handicapped  persons; 

(6)  payments  to  houidng  owners  for  losses 
of  rental  Income  Incurred  in  holding  tar 
temporary  periods  housing  units  to  be  uti- 
lized for  the  relocation  of  individuals  and 
families  di^laced  by  program  activities  un- 
der this  title; 

(7)  disposition  (through  sale,  leaae,  dona- 
tion, or  otherwise)  of  any  real  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  title  or  its  retention 
for  public  purposes; 

(8)  provision  of  health,  social,  counseling, 
training,  economic  development,  and  similar 
services  necessary  to  support  other  approved 
activities  assisted  under  this  title; 

<9)  payment  of  the  non-Federal  share  re- 
quired in  connection  with  a  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  program  undertaken  as  part  of  the 
Community  Development  Program; 

(10)  relocation  payments  and  assistance 
for  individuals,  families,  businesses,  organi- 
zations, and  farm  operations  displaced  by 
activities  assisted  undw  this  title; 

(11)  activities  necessary  (A)  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  plan,  and  (B)  to  develop 
a  policy-plannlng-management  capacity  so 
that  the  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  may  more  rationally  and  effectively  (1) 
determine  Its  needs,  (II)  set  long-term  goals 
and  short-term  objectives,  (ill)  devise  pro- 
grams and  activities  to  meet  these  goals  and 
objectives,  (Iv)  evaluate  the  progress  of  such 
programs  in  accomplishing  these  goals  and 
objectives,  and  (v)  carry  out  management, 
coordination,  and  monitoring  of  activities 
necessary  for  effective  planning  Implementa- 
tion; and 

(12)  payment  of  reasonable  administrative 
costs  related  to  the  planning  and  execution 
of  community  development  and  housing  ac- 
Uvitles. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  to  finance  the 
rehabilitation  of  privately  owned  {woperty. 
the  State  or  tinit  of  general  local  government 
shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that, 
if  the  property  is  sold  or  transferred  by  the 
owner  within  one  year  of  the  date  on  which 
the  grant  was  made,  the  entire  amount  of 
the  grant  shall  be  repayable  to  the  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government;  If  it  is  sold 
or  transferred  more  than  one  but  not  more 
than  two  jrears  after  such  date,  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  grant 
shall  be  repayable;  If  it  is  sold  or  transfored 
more  than  two  but  not  more  than  three  years 
after  such  date,  at  least  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  grant  shall  be  repayable;  and 
If  It  Is  sold  or  transferred  more  than  three 
but  not  more  than  four  years  after  such 
date,  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of 
the  grant  shall  l>e  repayable.  The  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  may  be  waived  by 
the  State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
where  It  determines  that  such  waiver  is  nec- 
essary for  the  execution  of  the  Community 
Development  Program  or  to  avoid  hardship 
to  the  owner  of  the  rehabilitated  prt^)erty. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  recipient  of  a 
grant  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  may 
agree  to  perform  administrative  services  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  on  behalf  of  such  recipi- 
ent in  connection  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
properties  as  authorized  under  paragraph  <4) 
of  .subsection  (a) . 

ALLOCATION    AN»    DISTRIBUTION     OF    FTTNDS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Of  the  amount  approved  in 
an  appropriation  Act  under  section  103(a) 
for  grants  In  any  year  (excluding  the  amount 
provided  for  use  In  accordance  with  section 
107) ,  80  per  centum  shaU  be  aUocated  by  the 
Secretary  to  metropolitan  areas.  Except  as 
provided  In  subsections  (c)  and  (e),  each 
metropolitan  city  and  urban  county  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  104  and 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  authorized,  be 
entitled  to  annual  grants  from  such  alloca- 
tion in  an  aggregate  amount  not  exceeding 
the  greater  of  Us  basic  amount  computed 
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pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (2)  or  (3)  or  Its 
bold-harmless  amount  computed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (g). 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  all  metropolitan 
cities  which  shall  be  an  amount  that  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  allocation  for  all  metro- 
politan areas  as  the  average  of  the  ratios  be- 
tween— 

(A)  the  population  of  all  metropolitan 
cities  and  the  population  of  all  metropolitan 
areas; 

(B)  the  extent  of  poverty  in  all  metropoU- 
tan  cities  and  the  extent  of  poverty  In  all 
metropolitan  areas;  and 

(C)  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding  in 
all  metropolitan  cities  and  the  extent  of 
bousing  overcrowding  in  all  metropolitan 
areas. 

(2)  Prom  the  amount  allocated  to  all 
metropolitan  cities  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine for  each  metropolitan  city  a  basic  grant 
amoimt  which  shall  equal  an  amount  that 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  allocation  for  all 
metropolitan  cities  as  the  average  of  the 
ratios  between — 

(A)  the  population  of  that  city  and  the 
population  of  all  metropolitan  cities; 

(B)  the  extent  of  poverty  In  that  city  and 
the  extent  of  poverty  In  all  metropolitan 
cities;  and 

(C)  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding  in 
that  city  and  the  extent  of  housing  over- 
crowding In  all  metropolitan  cities. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
basic  grant  amount  of  each  urban  county 
by— 

(A)  calculating  the  total  amount  that 
would  have  been  allocated  to  metropolitan 
cities  and  urban  counties  together  Under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  if  data  per- 

■  talning  to  the  population,  extent  of  poverty, 
and  extent  of  housing  overcrowding  In  all 
urban  counties  were  included  in  the  numera- 
tor of  each  of  the  fractions  described  in  such 
paragraph;  and 

(B)  determining  for  each  county  the 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  calculated  under  subpetragraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  as  the  average  of  the 
ratios  between — 

(I)  the  population  in  that  urban  county 
and  the  population  in  all  metropolitan  cities 
and  xirban  counties; 

(II)  the  extent  of  poverty  in  that  urban 
county  and  the  extent  of  poverty  in  all  met- 
r(^x>Iltan  ctiies  and  urban  counties;  and 

(ill)  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding 
In  that  urban  county  and  the  extent  of 
housing  overcrowding  in  all  metropolitan 
cities  and  urban  counties. 

(4)  In  determining  the  average  of  ratios 
under  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3),  the  ratio 
involving  the  extent  of  poverty  shall  be 
counted  twice. 

(5)  In  computing  amounts  or  exclusions 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  urban 
county  there  shall  be  excluded  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  located  In  the  county 
(A)  which  receive  hold-harmless  grants  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (h),  or  (B),  the  popula- 
tions of  which  are  not  counted  in  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  the  urban  county  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  During  the  first  three  years  for  which 
funds  are  approved  for  distribution  to  a  met- 
ropolitan city  or  urban  county  under  this 
section,  the  basic  grant  amount  of  such  city 
or  county  as  computed  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  adjusted  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section if  the  amount  so  computed  for  the 
first  such  year  exceeds  the  city's  or  county's 
hold-harmless  amount  as  determined  under 
subsection  (g).  Such  adjustment  shall  be 
nuule  so  that — 

(1)  the  amount  for  the  first  year  does  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  full  basic  grant 
amoimt  computed  under  subsection  (b) ,  or 
the  hold-harmless  amount,  whichever  is  the 
greater. 

(2)  the  amount  for  the  second  year  does 


not  exceed  two- thirds  of |  the  full  basic  grant 
amount  computed  undet  subsection  (b),  or 
the  hold-harmless  amount,  or  the  amount 
allowed  under  paragraph  (l)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, whichever  is  the  greatest,  and 

(3)  the  amount  for  thf  third  year  does  not 
exceed  the  full  basic  grant  amount  com- 
puted under  subsection  ;b). 

(d)  Any  portion  of  tlie  amount  allocated 
to  metropolitan  areas  i  nder  the  first  sen- 
tence ol  subsection  (a)  which  remains  after 
the  allocation  of  grants  1 3  metropoUtan  cities 
and  xirban  counties  in  a  :cordance  with  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  sha  1  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary — 

(1)  first,  for  grants  tc  metropolitan  cities, 
urban  counties,  and  ot;  ler  units  of  general 
local  government  wlthii  metropolitan  areas 
to  meet  their  hold-harn  iless  needs  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  b  (g)   and   (h);   and 

(2)  second,  for  grant!  to  units  of  general 
local  government  and  S  ;ates  for  use  In  met- 
ropolitan areas,  alloca;lng  for  each  such 
metropolitan  area  an  i  mount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  all  icatlon  for  all  metro- 
politan areas  avllable  t  nder  this  paragraph 
as  the  average  of  the  ra  ;los  between — 

(A)  the  population  (f  that  metropolitan 
area  and  the  populatlo)  i  of  all  metropolitan 
areas, 

(B)  the  extent  of  po  rerty  in  that  metro- 
politan area  and  the  ex  ent  of  poverty  In  all 
metropolitan  areas,  and 

(C)  the  extent  of  hov  sing  overcrow -ing  in 
that  metropolitan  arei  and  the  extent  of 
housing  overcowdlng  In  all  metropolitan 
areas. 

In  determining  the  av(  rage  of  ratios  under 
this  paragraph,  the  ratio  involving  the  ex- 
tent of  poverty  shall  b  :  counted  twice;  and 
In  computing  amounts  under  this  paragraph 
there  shall  be  excluded  any  metropolitan 
cities,  urban  counties,  pnd  units  of  general 
local  government  whicli  receive  hold-harm- 
less grants  pursuant  to  pubsectlon  (h). 

(e)  Any  amounts  allc^cated  to  a  metropoll 
tan  city  or  urban  co 
preceding    provisions 
any  portions  of  the  re 
tion  for  a  metropollt 
distribution    pursuant 
which  are  not  approve 
distribution  to  such  cil 
metropolitan  area  sha 

timely  manner,  within  [the  same  or  the  sue 
ceeding  program  perloll.  to  State,  metropo 
litan  cities,  urban  counties,  and  other  units 
of   general   local   government   for   use,  first, 
in  any  metropolitan  aJpa  In  the  same  State, 
and  second,  in  any  otlier  metropolitan  area. 

(f)  (1)  Of  the  amouat  approved  in  an  ap- 
propriation Act  undef  section  103(a)  for 
grants  in  any  year  (excluding  the  amount 
provided  for  use  in  accordance  with  section 
107) ,  20  per  centum  shtll  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary —  I 

(A)  first,  for  grantl  to  units  of  general 
local  government  outside  of  metropolitan 
areas  to  meet  their  hild-harmless  needs  as 
determined  under  subiectlon  (h) ;  and 

(B)  second,  for  grants  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  outside  of  metro- 
politan areas  and  States  for  use  outside 
of  metropolitan  areas,  Allocating  for  the  non- 
metropolitan  areas  of  tach  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  allocation 
available  under  this  paragraph  for  the  non- 
metropolitan  areas  of  all  States  as  the  aver- 
age of  the  ratios  betwe«i — 

(I)  the  pop\»latlon  of  the  nonmetropolitan 
areas  of  that  State  aiid  the  population  of 
the  nonmetropolitan  *eas  of  all  the  States, 

(II)  the  extent  of  pojerty  in  the  nonmetro- 
politan areas  of  that  Sate  and  the  extent  of 
poverty  in  the  nonmelropolitan  areas  of  all 
the  States,  and  ' 

(Ui)  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding  in 
the  noiunetroi>olitan  areas  of  that  State  and 
the  extent  of  housin(  overcrowding  in  the 
nonmetropolitan  area  i  of  all  the  States. 


In  determining  the  average  of  ratios  under 

involving  the  ex- 
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the  Secretary  for 

of  general  local 


local  government 


nty  pursuant  to  the 

if    this    section,    and 

lainder  of  the  alloca- 

area  available  for 

to    subsection    (d), 
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this  paragraph,  the  ratio 
tent  of  poverty  shall  be  cqunted  twice;  and 
in  computing  amounts  unc^er  this  paragraph 
there    shall    be    excluded 
local  government  which  receive  hold  harm- 
less grants  pursuant  to  suUsection  (h). 

(2)    Any  amounts  allocs  ted  to  a  unit  of 
general  local  government 

(1)  (A)  or  to  a  State  under 
which  are  not  approved  by  ■ 
distribution  to  such  unit 
government  or  in  such  S  ate  shall  be  dis- 
tributed, in  a  timely  manner,  within  the 
same  or  the  succeeding  program  period,  to 
States  or  units  of  general 
for  use  in  any  nonmetropjolitan  area. 

(g)(1)  The  full  hold-hairmless  amount  of 
each  metropolitan  city  or  lirban  county  shall 
be  the  sum  of  (1)  the  siim  of  the  average 
during  the  five  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1972,  of  (1)  commitments  for  grants 
( as  determined  by  the  Secrttary)  pursuant  to 
part  A  of  title  1  of  the  Ho^slng  Act  of  1949; 

(2)  loans  pursuant  to  sectldn  312  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964;   (3)   gran»  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 702  and  703  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act   of   196{l;    (4)    loans  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  the  Homsing  Amendments 
of   1955;    and    (5)    grants  1  pursuant  to  title 
VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  Il961;  and  (11)  the 
average  annual  grant,  as  ttetermlned  by  the 
Secretary,  made  in  accordance  with  part  B 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  during 
the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1972, 
or  during  the  fiscal  year  1973  In  the  case  of 
a  metropolitan  city  or  uipan  county  which 
first  received  a  grant  under  part  B  of  such 
title  in  such  fiscal  year. [in  the  case  of  a 
metropolitan  city  or  urban  county  program 
under  section  105  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
which  has  been  funded  or  extended  in  the 
fiscal    year    1973   for   a   pirlod   ending   after 
June  30,  1973,  determinations  of  the  hold- 
harmless  amount  of  sucn  metropolitan  city 
or  urban  county  shall  be  made  so  as  to  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  the  amounts  specified 
m  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, an  amount  equal  torthe  average  annual 
grant,  as  determined  by  tiie  Secretary,  made 
diulng  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1972,  in  accordance  with  such  section;   ex- 
cept that  such  amount  ihall  be  added  an- 
nually only  for  a  numbfr  of  years  which, 
when  added  to  the  number  of  funding  years 
for  which  the  city  or  coutity  received  grants 
under  section  105  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Develof  ment  Act  of  1966, 
equals  five.  For  the  purloses  of  this  para- 
graph the  average  annuif  grant  under  part 
B  of  title  I  of  the  Hou^ng  Act  of  1949  or 
under  section  105  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Develcrt>ment  Act  of  1966 
shall   be   established   by  Tdlvlding   the  total 
amount  of  grants  made  tola  participant  under 
the  progremi  by  the  number  of  months  of 
program  activity  for  whfch  funds  were  au- 
thorized   and    multiplyl^ig    the    result    by 
twelve. 

(2)  During  the  fiscal  y^ars  1975,  1976,  and 
1977,    the    hold-harml( 
metropolitan  city  or  url 
the  full  amount  compu 
county  in  accordance 
In  fiscal  years  1978,  197! 
amount    is    greater    tha: 
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county  for   that  year, 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsec 
reduced  so  that — 

(1)   in  the  fiscal  year  1978,  the  excess  of 
the   hold-harmless   amoi|nt 
grant  amount  shall  equ 
difference   between   the 
under  paragraph    (1)    aAd  the  basic  grant 
amount  for  such  year 

(U)  in  the  fiscal  year  1979,  the  excess  of 
the  hold-harmless  amount  over  the  basic 
grant  amount  shall  equ  A  one-third  of  the 


over    the   basic 
two-thirds  of  the 
amount   computed 


difference  between  the  amount  computed 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  the  basic  grant 
amount  for  such  year,  and 

(ill)  In  the  fiscal  year  1980,  there  shall  be 
no  excess  of  the  hold -harmless  amount  over 
the  basic  grant  amount. 

(h)(1)  Any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  Is  not  a  metropoUtan  city  or 
urban  county  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  104  and  except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically authorized,  be  entitled  to  grants 
under  this  title  for  any  year  In  an  aggregate 
amount  at  least  equal  to  Its  hold-harmless 
amount  as  computed  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (g)  (1) ,  If,  during  the  five  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1974,  one  or 
more  urban  renewal  projects,  neighborhood 
development  programs,  or  model  cities  pro- 
grams were  being  carried  out  by  such  unit 
of  general  local  government  piursuant  to 
commitments  for  assistance  entered  Into 
during  such  five-year  period  under  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  title  I  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De. 
veK^ment  Act  of  1966. 

(2)  In  the  fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  and  1980, 
in  determining  the  hold-harmless  amount  of 
units  of  general  local  government  qualifying 
under  this  subsection,  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (g)(2)  shall  be  applied  as 
though  such  units  were  metropolitan  cities 
or  urban  counties  with  basic  grant  amount 
of  zero. 

(1)  In  excluding  the  population,  poverty, 
and  bousing  overcrowding  data  of  units  of 
general  local  government  which  receive  a 
hold-harmless  grant  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  from  the  computations  described  in  sub- 
sections (b)  (6),  (d).  and  (f)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  exclude  two-thirds  of 
such  data  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  one- third 
of  such  data  for  fiscal  year  1979. 

(J)  Any  unit  of  general  local  government 
eligible  for  a  hold-harmless  grant  pursuant 
to  subsection  (h)  may,  not  later  than  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  any  program 
period.  Irrevocably  waive  Its  eliglbUity  under 
such  subsection.  In  the  case  of  such  a  waiver 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  the  computations  de- 
scribed In  subsections  (b)(6),  (d),  and  (f) 
of  this  section. 

(k)  The  Secretary  may  fix  such  qualifi- 
cation or  submission  dates  as  he  determines 
are  necessary  to  permit  the  computations 
and  determinations  required  by  this  sec- 
tion to  be  made  in  a  timely  maimer,  and  all 
such  computations  and  determinations  shall 
be  final  and  conclustve. 

DISCRETIONART    FUND 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  liquidation  of  obligations  under 
the  fourth  sentence  of  section  103(a)  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977, 
an  amount  equal  to  2  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  reserved  and  set  aside  In  a  special 
discretionary  fund  for  use  by  the  Secretary 
in  making  grants  (In  addition  to  any  other 
grants  which  may  be  made  under  this  title 
to  the  same  entitles  or  for  the  same  pur- 
poses)— 

(1)  in  behalf  of  new  communities  assisted 
under  title  vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  or  Utle  IV  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1988; 

(2)  to  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  which  Join  In  carylng  out  hous- 
ing and  community  development  programs 
that  are  areawlde  in  scope; 

(3)  in  Guam,  the  Vhrgln  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands: 

(4)  to  States  and  units  of  general  local 
Rovernment  for  the  purposes  of  demonstrat- 
ing    innovative     community     development 

projects; 

(5)  to  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
emergency  community  development  needs 
caused  by  federally  recognized  disasters;  and 


(6)  to  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  where  the  Secretary  deems  It 
necessary  to  correct  ineqiuties  resulting  from 
tha  allocation  provisions  of  section  106. 

(b)  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
amount  reserved  and  set  aside  in  the  spe- 
cial discretionary  fund  under  subsection  (a) 
for  each  year  may  be  used  for  grants  to  meet 
emergency  disaster  needs  under  subsection 
(a)(6). 

(c)  Amoimts  reserved  and  set  aside  In  the 
special  discretionary  fund  under  subsection 
(a)  In  any  fiscal  year  but  not  used  In  such 
year  shall  remain  available  for  use  In  accord- 
ance with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  In  subse- 
quent fisciU  years. 

GUARANTEE    OF   LOANS   FOK    ACQUISmON 
OF    PROPERTY 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  guarantee  and  make  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  the  notes  cr  other  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  by  public  agencies  designated  by 
such  units  of  general  local  government,  fcr 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  (including  such  expenses  re- 
lated thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  permit 
by  regulation)  to  serve  or  be  used  In  carrying 
out  activities  which  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  105  and  are  Identified  in  the 
application  under  section  104,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  grants  have  been  or  are  to 
be  made  under  section  103,  but  no  such  guar- 
antee shall  be  Issued  in  behalf  of  any  agency 
designed  to  benefit,  in  or  by  the  flotation  of 
any  issue,  a  private  individual  or  corporation. 

(b)  No  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  public 
agency  designated  by  any  such  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  unless — 

(1)  the  Secretary,  from  siuns  aoproved 
In  appropriation  Acts  and  allocated  for  obli- 
gation to  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment pursuant  to  sections  106  and  107.  shall 
have  reserved  and  vrithheld,  fcr  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  guartanteed  obligations  (in- 
cluding Interest),  an  amount  which  is  at 
least  equal  to  110  per  centum  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  acquiring  the 
land  and  related  expenses  and  the  estimated 
proceeds  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  the  land,  as  determined 
or  approved  by  the  Secretary,  which  amotmt 
may  subsequently  be  increased  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  extent  he  determines  such  In- 
crease is  necessary  or  appropriate  becaiise  of 
any  unanticipated,  major  reduction  In  such 
estimated  disposition  proceeds; 

(2)  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
shall  have  gii'en  to  the  Secretary,  in  a  form 
acceptable  to  him,  a  pledge  of  Its  full  faith 
and  credit  for  the  repayment  of  so  much  of 
any  amount  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  any  guarantee  un- 
der this  section  as  is  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  principal  amount  of  the  guar- 
anteed obligations  and  interest  thereon  and 
the  amount  which  is  to  be  reserved  and  with- 
held under  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
has  pledged  to  the  repayment  of  any  amounts 
which  are  required  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  its  guarantee  under  this 
section,  and  which  are  not  otherwise  fully 
roald  when  due  pursuant  to  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2).  the  proceeds  of  any  giants  to  which 
such  unit  of  general  local  government  may 
become  eligible  for  luider  this  title. 

(c)  The  full  faith  aud  credit  of  the  United 
States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  aU  guar- 
antees made  under  this  section.  Any  such 
guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  ellglbUlty  of  the 
obligations  for  such  guarantee  with  respect 
to  principal  and  Interest,  and  tlie  validity  of 
any  such  guarantee  so  made  shall  be  Incon- 
testable in  the  hands  of  a  holder  of  the 
guaranteed  obligations. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  issue  obligations  to 


the  Secretary  of  the  TreaiBury  in  an  amount 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  carry  out  his  obligations 
under  guarantees  authorized  by  this  section. 
The  obligations  Issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  have  such  maturities  and  bear  such 
rate  cr  rates  of  interest  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  here- 
after in  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
su:h  securities  miy  be  issued  ui:ider  such  Act 
are  extended  to  Include  the  purchases  of  the 
Secretary's  obligations  hereunder. 

(e)  Obligations  guaranteed  under  this  sec- 
tion may,  at  the  option  of  the  issuing  unit  of 
general  local  government  or  designated 
agency,  be  subject  to  Federal  taxation  as 
provided  in  subsection  (g).  In  the  event  that 
taxable  obligations  are  Issued  and  guaran- 
teed, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make, 
and  to  contr.ict  to  make,  grants  to  or  on  be- 
half of  the  Issuing  unit  of  general  local 
government  or  public  agency  to  cover  not  to 
exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  net  Interest 
cost  (Including  such  servicing,  underwrit- 
ing, or  other  costs  as  may  be  specified  in 
regulations  of  the  Secretary)  to  the  borrow- 
ing unit  or  agency  of  such  obligations. 

(f)  Section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  emended  (31  VS.C.  711),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
OS  follows: 

"(22)  For  payments  required  from  time 
to  time  under  contracts  entered  into  pursu- 
ant to  section  108  of  the  Hoiislng  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1974  for  payment  of 
interest  costs  on  obligations  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment under  that  section." 

(g)  with  respect  to  any  obligation  Issued 
by  a  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
designated  agency  which  such  unit  or  agency 
has  elected  to  Issue  as  a  taxable  obligation 
piursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
the  Interest  paid  on  such  obligation  shall  be 
Included  In  gross  Income  for  the  purpose  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  109.  (a)  No  person  In  the  United 
States  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of ,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  funded  In  whole  or  in  part 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  title. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  is  a  recipient  of  assistance  un- 
der this  title  has  failed  to  comply  with  sub- 
section (a)  or  an  applicable  regulation,  be 
shall  notify  the  Governor  of  such  State  or 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  such  unit  of 
local  government  of  the  noncompliance  and 
shall  request  the  Governor  or  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive o£Bcer  to  secure  compliance.  If  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to  exceed 
sixty  days,  the  Governor  or  chief  executive 
ofiScer  falls  or  refuses  to  secure  compliance, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  (1)  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General  with  a  rec- 
onunendation  that  an  appropriate  civil  ac- 
tion be  ln<:tltuted;  (2)  exercise  the  powers 
and  functions  provided  by  tlUe  VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  20D0d); 
(3)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided for  in  section  111  of  this  Act;  or  (4) 
take  siich  other  action  as  may  be  provided 
by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
State  government  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  In 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  rectlon, 
the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion In  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
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trlct  court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, including  Injunctive  relief. 

LABOR  STANDASDS 

Sec.  110.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  construction  work  fi- 
nanced In  whole  or  in  part  with  grants  re- 
ceived under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  tr.S.C.  276a-276a-B) :  Provided.  That  this 
section  shall  apply  to  the  construction  of 
residential  property  only  if  such  residential 
property  is  designed  for  residential  use  for 
eight  or  more  families.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (16  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

SXMESXXS   rOB    KONCOMPUANCE 

Sec.  111.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  finds  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing that  a  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  has  failed  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  provision  of  this  title,  the  Secretary, 
untU  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply,  shall — 

(1)  terminate  payments  to  the  recipient 
under  this  title,  or 

(2)  reduce  payments  to  the  recipient  un- 
der this  title  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  payments  which  were  not 
expended  in  accordance  with  this  title,  or 

(3)  limit  the  availability  of  payments 
tinder  this  title  to  programs,  projects,  or  ac- 
tivities not  affected  by  such  failure  to  com- 
ply. 

(b)(1)  In  lieu,  or  in  addition  to,  any  ac- 
tion authorized  by  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary may,  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
recipient  has  failed  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  provision  of  this  title,  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  with  a  recommendation  that  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action  be  Instituted. 

(2)  Upon  such  a  referral  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any 
United  States  district  court  having  venue 
thereof  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate, 
including  an  action  to  recover  the  amount  of 
the  assistance  furnished  under  this  title 
which  was  not  expended  in  accordance  with 
It,  or  for  mandatory  or  injunctive  relief. 

(c)(1)  Any  recipient  which  receives  notice 
xinder  subsection  (a)  of  the  termination,  re- 
duction, or  limitation  of  payments  under  this 
title  may,  within  sixty  days  after  receiving 
such  notice,  file  with  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such 
State  is  located,  or  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  petition  for  review  of  the  Secretary's 
action.  The  petitioner  shall  forthwith  trans- 
mit cc^ies  of  the  petition  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  represent  the  Secretary  in 
the  litigation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  No  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  unless  such  objection 
has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or 
to  set  it  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  find- 
ings of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive.  The  court 
may  order  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  by 
the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made  part  of  the 
rpcord.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his  find- 
i  1 1(^3  of  fact,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason 
of  the  new  evidence  so  taken  and  filed  with 


the  court,  and  be  shall  a^  file  such  modified 
or  new  findings,  which  findings  with  respect 
to  questions  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  and  shall  also  file  his 
recommendations,  if  anv,  for  the  modifica- 
tion or  setting  aside  of  his  original  action. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  ofithe  record  with  the 
court,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
exclusive  and  its  judgment  shall  be  final,  ex- 
cept that  such  judgment  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  fcourt  of  the  United 
States  upon  writ  of  certl  >rari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  12  >4  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

USE  or  GRANTS  TO  SETTLB   OUTSTANDING  URBAN 
RENEWAL     .OANS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Seci  etary  is  authorized, 
notwithstanding  any  otl  er  provision  of  this 
title,  to  apply  a  portion  fcf  the  grants,  not  to 
exceed  20  per  centum  thereof  without  the  re- 
quest of  the  recipient,  itiade  or  to  be  made 
under  section  103(a)  Iniany  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  an  allocation  tender  section  106  to 
any  unit  of  general  local  government  toward 
payment  of  the  principal  of,  and  accrued  in- 
terest on,  any  temporary!  loans  made  in  con- 
nection with  iirban  renewal  projects  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  A^t  of  1949  being  car- 
ried out  within  the  Juriaiictlon  of  such  unit 
of  general  local  governnjent  if — 

(1)  the  Secretary  defermlnes,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  local  public  agency  carry- 
ing out  the  project  and  the  chief  executive 
of  such  unit  of  general  local  government, 
that  the  project  cannot  be  completed  with- 
out additional  capital  grknts,  or 

(2)  the  local  public  iigency  carrying  out 
the  project  submits  to  1  he  Secretary  an  ap- 
propriate request  which  is  concurred  In  by 
the  governing  body  of  t  uch  unit  of  general 
local  government. 

In  determining  the  amoi  ints  to  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  temponry  loans,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  an  accot  ntlng  for  each  proj- 
ect taking  into  conslde  atlon  the  costs  in- 
curred or  to  be  incurred ,  the  estimated  pro- 
ceeds upon  any  sale  or  aispositlon  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  capital  |  rants  approved  for 
the  project. 

(b)  Upon  application  by  any  local  public 
agency  carrying  out  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect under  title  I  of  the  flovislng  Act  of  1949, 
which  application  is  app  roved  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  unit  cf  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  p  roject  is  located,  the 
Secretary  may  approve  a  financial  settlement 
of  such  project  if  he  I  Inds  that  a  siirplus 
of  capital  grant  funds  ifter  full  repayment 
of  temporary  loan  Indebtedness  will  result 
and  may  authorize  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  to  use  such  surplus  funds,  vrtth- 
out  deduction  or  offset  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  tit  e. 

CODE    STA  TDARDS 

Sec.  113.  Nothing  c(  ntained  in  or  pre- 
scribed under  this  tltl »,  section  101(c)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  194{ ,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  Federal  law  shi^l  prevent  a  locality 
from  having  and  continuing  in  effect  a  build- 
ing, plumbing,  electrical,  fire  prevention,  or 
related  code  (or  provision  thereof)  embody- 
ing standards  which,  iq  terms  of  protecting 
the  public  health  and  safety,  are  determined 
by  the  National  Bureaii  of  Standards  to  be 
as  high  as  or  higher  thtn  the  corresponding 
minimum  code  standafds  specified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  tnd  Urban  Develop- 
ment as  required  to  Ife  met  In  order  for 
such  locality  to  qualify  ;for  assistance,  certi- 
fication, or  recertlflcati<ln  under  this  title  or 
such  section  or  other  provision  of  Federal 
law;  and  any  such  loc  il  standard  shall  be 
deemed  to  satisfy  all  <  f  the  applicable  re- 
quirements relating  '  o  acceptable  code 
standards  under  this  ^tle  or  such  section 
or  other  provision. 


TRANSITION  PROlllSIONS 


Sec.  114.  (a)  Except  wltti  respect  to  proj- 
ects and  programs  for  which  funds  have  been 
previously  conunitted,  no  n  bw  grants  or  loans 
shall  be  made — 

(1)  after  June  30,  1974,  iinder  (A)  section 
702  or  section  703  of  the  H  musing  and  Urban 


B)  title  II  of  the 
965,  or  (C)   title 


or  (B)   title  I  of 
;Tants  under  title 


Development  Act  of  1965 
Housing  Amendments  of 
VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1^61;  and 

(2)  after  January  1,  1975,  under  (A)  title  I 
of  the  Demonstration  Citiei  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966, 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that 
I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  title  I  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  are  payable  from  ap- 
propriations made  for  fiscjal  year  1975,  and 
are  made  with  respect  toja  project  or  pro- 
gram being  carried  on  in  ahy  unit  of  general 
local  government  which  is{ellg;lble  to  receive 
a  grant  for  such  fiscal  y^ar  under  section 
106(a)  or  (h)  of  this  title,  the  amount  of 
such  grants  made  under  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  or  title  I  of  fhe  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Df  velopment  Act  of 
1966  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
grants  which  such  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment Is  eligible  to  receive  for  fiscal  year 
1975  under  such  section  ll>6(a)  or  (h).  The 
deduction  required  by  tl^e  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  disregarded  iti  determining  the 
amount  of  grants  made  to  any  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  that  may  be  applied, 
piursuant  to  section  112  of  this  title,  to  pay- 
ment of  temporary  loans  ij  connection  with 
urban  renewal  projects  uiider  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  ol  section  103(b)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  sunended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  tit  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  and  by  su :h  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  thereafter". 

(d)(1)  Section  111(b)  (f  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  [inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  sentence  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  addition,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  ^or  such  purpose 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1975"! 

(2)  Section  111(c)  of  sich  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "July  ll  1974"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 1975". 

(e)  Section  312(h)  of  tjie  Housing  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  strlkiikg  out  "October  1, 
1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January 
1,  1975".  I 

(f)  With  respect  to  th|e  program  period 
beginning  January  1, 1976,  the  Secretary  may, 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 104,  advance  to  any  ntetropolitan  city  or 
urban  county,  out  of  the  I  amount  allocated 
to  such  city  or  county  pursuant  to  section 
106(a),  an  amount  not  |to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  sp  allocated  which 
shall  be  available  only  for  tise  (A)  to  continue 
projects  or  programs  referred  to  in  section 
114(a)  (2)  or  (B)  to  plan  amd  prepare  for  the 
implementation  in  such  city  or  county  ol  ac- 
tivities to  be  assisted  un4er  this  title. 

(g)  In  the  case  of  funds 
year  1975,  the  Secretary 
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available  for  fiscal 
ihall  not  consider 


any  application  from  a  mstropolitan  city  or 
urban  county  for  a  basic  grant  pursuant  to 
section  106(a)  or  from  a  u  lit  of  general  local 
government  for  a  grant  p  irsuant  to  section 
106(h)  unless  such  application  is  submitted 
on  or  prior  to  April  1,  1G75,  in  the  case  of 
funds  available  for  fiscal  y  tars  1976  and  1977, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  consider  any  appli- 
cation from  a  metropolitan  city  or  urban 
county  for  a  b^sic  grant  p  ursuant  to  section 
106(a)  or  from  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment for  a  grant  pursi  ant  to  section  106 
(h)  unless  such  applicatlcn  is  submitted  on 
or  prior  to  November  1  of  those  fiscal  years. 


LIQUIDATION  OF  SUPERSEDED  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Section  3689  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  711),  is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (22)  (as 
added  by  section  108(f)  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(23)  For  payments  required  from  time  to 
time  under  contracts  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  projects  or  pro- 
grams for  which  funds  have  been  committed 
on  or  before  December  31, 1974,  and  for  which 
funds  have  not  previously  been  appropri- 
ated." 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  transfer 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  any  program 
which  is  superseded  or  inactive  by  reason  of 
this  title  to  the  revolving  fund  for  liquidat- 
ing programs  established  piu^uant  to  title 
II  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act  of  1955  (Public  Law  81-428;  68  Stat.  272. 
295). 

EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTUNITIES     FOR     LOWER 
INCOME  PERSONS 

Sec  116.  Section  3  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  Including  community  devel- 
opment block  grants  tinder  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974,"  Immediately  after  "direct  financial 
assistance". 

TITLE  n— ASSISTED  HOUSING 

BOUSING    ASSISTANCE   PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  23  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)(1)(A)  In  addition  to  the  assistance 
authorized  by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  provide  assistance  on  be- 
half of  lower  Income  families  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  To  the  extent  of  contracts  for  annual 
contributions  entered  into  by  the  Secretary 
with  a  public  housing  agency  under  section 
10  of  this  Act,  such  public  housing  agency 
may  enter  into  contracts  to  make  assistance 
payments  for  the  use  of  existing  dwelling 
units  In  accordance  with  subsections  (a) 
through  (g)  of  this  section  except  as  modi- 
fied by  this  subsection.  In  areas  where  no 
public  bousing  agency  has  been  organized, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  such 
contracts  and  to  perform  the  other  func- 
tions assigned  to  a  public  housing  agency 
by  this  subsection. 

"(C)  To  the  extent  of  annual  contribu- 
tions authorizations  under  section  10  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
assistance  payments  pursuant  to  contracts 
with  owners  or  prospective  owners  who  agree 
to  construct  or  substantially  rehabilitate 
housing  In  which  some  or  all  of  the  units 
shall  be  available  for  occupancy  by  lower  In- 
come families  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  also  enter 
Into  contracts  with  public  housing  agencies 
pursuant  to  which  such  agencies  may  make 
assistance  payments  under  contracts  with 
owners  or  prospective  owners  of  units  with 
respect  to  which  such  public  housing  agen- 
cies have  assumed  or  agreed  to  assume  man- 
agement responsibilities. 

"(2)  (A)  An  assistance  contract  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  estab- 
lish the  maximum  monthly  rent  (Including 
utilities  and  all  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment charges)  which  the  owner  is  entitled 
to  receive  for  each  dwelling  unit  with  respect 
to  which  such  assistance  payments  are  to  be 
made.  The  maximum  monthly  rent  shall  not 
exceed  by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  fair 
market  rental  established  by  the  Secretary 
periodically  but  not  less  than  annually  for 
existing  or  newly  constructed  rental  dwelling 
units  of  various  sizes  and  tyi)es  In  the  mar- 
ket area  suitable  for  occupancy  by  persons 
assisted  under  this  subsection,  except  that 


the  maxlmiim  monthly  rent  may  exceed  10 
per  centum  but  not  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  fair  market  rental  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  special  circumstances  war- 
rant such  higher  maximum  rent  or  that  such 
higher  rent  is  necessary  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  a  State  or  local  housing  assistance 
plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  202  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974. 
Proposed  fair  market  rentals  for  any  area 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
with  reasonable  time  for  public  comment, 
and  shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of 
publication  In  final  form  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(B)  (1)  The  assistance  contract  shall  pro- 
vide for  adjustment  annually  or  more  fre- 
quently in  the  maximum  monthly  rents  for 
units  covered  by  the  contract  to  refiect 
changes  in  the  fair  market  rentals  estab- 
lished for  the  bousing  area  for  similar  types 
and  sizes  of  dwelling  units  or,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  on  the  basis  of  a  reasonable 
formula. 

"(11)  The  contract  shall  further  provide 
for  the  Secretary  to  make  additional  adjust- 
ments in  the  maximum  monthly  rent  for 
units  imder  contract  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines such  adjustments  are  necessary  to 
refiect  increases  in  the  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  of  owning  and  maintaining  the 
units  which  have  resulted  from  substantial 
general  Increases  In  real  property  taxes,  util- 
ity rates  or  similar  costs  which  are  not  ade- 
quately compensated  for  by  the  annual  ad- 
justment In  the  maximum  monthly  rent  for 
such  comparable  units  in  the  locality  in 
which  the  units  are  situated. 

"(ill)  Adjustments  in  the  maximum  rents 
as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  not  result  in 
material  differences  between  the  rents 
charged  for  assisted  and  comparable  unas- 
sisted units. 

"(C)  The  amount  of  the  monthly  assist- 
ance payment  with  respect  to  any  dwelling 
unit  shall  be  the  difference  between  not  less 
than  15  per  centum  nor  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  family  occupying  the  dwelling 
unit  and  the  maximum  monthly  rent  which 
the  contract  provides  that  the  owner  is  to 
receive  for  the  unit.  Reviews  of  family  in- 
come shall  be  made  no  less  frequently  than 
annually  (except  that  such  reviews  may  be 
made  at  intervals  no  longer  than  two  years 
in  the  case  of  families  who  are  elderly  or 
handicapped). 

"(D)  The  assistance  contract  shall  pro- 
vide that  assistance  payments  may  be  made 
only  with  respect  to  a  dwelling  unit  under 
lease  for  occupancy  by  a  family  determined 
to  be  a  lower  income  family  at  the  time  it 
entered  into  a  dwelling  imit,  except  that 
such  payments  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  unoccupied  units  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing sixty  days  (1)  in  the  event  that  a  family 
vacates  a  dwelling  unit  before  the  expiration 
date  of  the  lease  for  occupancy  or  (11)  where 
a  good  faith  effort  Is  being  made  to  fill  va 
unoccupied  unit. 

"(E)  Assistance  payments  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
dwelling  units  in  any  structure  upon  the 
application  of  the  owner  or  prospective 
owner.  Within  the  category  of  projects  con- 
talnmg  more  than  fifty  units  and  designated 
for  use  primarily  by  nonelderly  or  nonhandl- 
capped  persons,  the  Secretary  may  give  pref- 
erence to  applications  for  assistance  involv- 
ing not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
dwelling  units  in  a  project.  In  according 
any  such  preference,  the  Secretary  shall 
compare  applications  received  during  distinct 
time  periods  not  exceeding  sixty  days  in 
duration. 

"(F)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary,  Including  the  making 
of  contracts  for  assistance  payments  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  the  amounts  required  at 
the  time  of  the  initial  renting  of  dwelling 


imits,  the  reservation  of  annual  contribu- 
tions authority  for  the  purpoee  of  amend- 
ing housing  assistance  contracts,  or  the  al- 
location of  a  portion  of  new  authorizations 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  bousing  assist- 
ance contracts,  to  assure  that  assistance  pay- 
ments are  Increased  on  a  timely  basis  to 
cover  Increases  in  maximum  monthly  rents 
or  decreases  in  family  inccnnee. 

"(G)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
requirements  and  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  best  to  assure  that  at 
least  30  per  centum  of  the  families  assisted 
under  this  subsection  with  annual  alloca- 
tions of  contract  authority  are  very  low-in- 
come families  at  the  time  of  the  initial  rent- 
ing of  dwelling  units. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  not  contract 
to  make  assistance  payments  with  respect 
to  a  newly  constructed  or  substantially  re- 
habilitated dwelling  unit  for  a  term  of  less 
than  one  month  or  more  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  months.  In  the  case  of  a  project 
owned  by,  or  financed  by  a  loan  or  loan  guar- 
antee from,  a  State  or  local  agency,  the  term 
may  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  eighty 
months. 

"(B)  The  contract  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  owner  with  respect  to  newly  con- 
structed or  substantially  rehabilitated  dwell- 
ing units  shall  provide  that  all  ovmersbip, 
management,  and  maintenance  responsibil- 
ities. Including  the  selection  of  tenants  and 
the  termination  of  tenancy,  shall  be  as- 
sumed by  the  owner  (or  such  entity  approved 
by  the  Secretary  with  which  the  owner  may 
contract  for  the  performance  of  such  respon- 
sibilities) . 

"(C)  Assistance  provided  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  the  c<»urtruction 
or  substantial  rehabilitation  of  dwelling 
units  shall  not  be  withheld  or  made  subject 
to  preferences  by  reason  of  the  availability  of 
mortgage  insurance  pursuant  to  section  244 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  by  reason  of 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  bonds  or  other 
obligations  to  be  used  to  finance  such  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  or.  If  such  unit 
is  designed  to  comply  with  applicable  local 
and  State  building  codes,  by  reason  of  the 
unit's  failure  to  comply  with  any  minimum 
property  standard  or  other  structural  code 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(D)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  an  owner  from  pledging,  or  of- 
fering as  security  for  any  loan  or  obligation, 
a  contract  for  assistance  payments  entered 
into  pursuant  to  this  subsection:  Provided, 
That  such  security  Is  in  connection  with  a 
project  constructed  or  rehabilitated  pursuant 
to  authority  granted  in  this  subsection,  and 
the  terms  of  the  financing  or  any  refinanc- 
ing have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  "lower  income  families' 
means  those  families  whose  incomes  do 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  median 
income  for  the  area,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  with  adjustments  for  smaller 
and  larger  families,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  establish  income  ceilings 
higher  or  lower  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
median  for  the  area  on  the  basis  of  his  find- 
ings that  such  variations  are  necessary  be- 
cause of  prevailing  levels  of  construction 
costs,  unusually  high  or  low  family  Incomes, 
or  other  factors; 

"(B)  the  term  'very  low-income  families' 
means  those  families  whose  Incomes  do  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  median  income 
for  the  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
with  adjustments  for  smaller  and  larger  fam- 
Ules; 

"(C)  the  term  'Income'  means  income  from 
all  sources  of  each  member  of  the  household, 
as  determined  In  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(D)  the  term  'owner'  means  any  private 
person  or  entity,  Including  a  cooperative,  or 
a  public  housing  agency,  having  the  legal 
right  to  lease  or  sublease  newly  constructed 
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or  substantially  rehabilitated  dwelling  units 
aa  described  In  this  subsectlcHi; 

"(B)  the  terms  'rant'  or  'rental'  mean,  with 
respect  to  membsrs  of  a  cooperative,  the 
charges  under  the  occupancy  agrewnents  be- 
tween such  members  and  the  co<q>erative. 

"(P)  The  term  'project  designed  for  the 
elderly  or  handicapped'  means  a  multUamily 
housing  faculty  speclflcaUy  designed  and 
equipped  with  'related  facilities'  (as  defined 
In  section  30a(d)  (8)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1050)  to  accommodate  the  special  environ- 
mental  needs  of  the  inteiyded  occupant, 
which  is  in  support  of  and  supported  by  the 
applicable  State  plan  for  comprehensive 
serricea  pursuant  to  section  134  of  title  I  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Faculties  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Center  Construction 
Act  of  1863  or  State  and  area  plans  pursuant 
to  tltla  HI  of  the  Older  Americans  Compre- 
hensive Services  Amendmenta  of  1973. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  sections  3(1)  and 
IS.  the  provlakxis  of  subsection  (a)(3)  of 
this  section,  and  any  other  provisions  of  this 
hex  which  are  ineonslstent  with  the  provl- 
stoDS  Of  this  subsectkm  shall  not  «4>ply  to 
contracts  for  assistance  entered  Into  under 
tikis  subsection. 

"(6)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
oC  this  Act.  assistance  payn^ents  under  ttils 
sabeecilon  shall  be  provided,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
with  respect  to  some  or  all  of  the  units  In 
any  project  approved  pursuant  to  section 
aoa  of  the  Housmg  Act  of  1950.  For  purposes 
c(  iuch  paymeota,  the  term  'lower  Income 
fMnHUn-  «■  used  In  this  subsection  includes 
elderly  or  handicapped  famUles  with  annual 
InooBoes  less  than  five  times  the  annual 
market  rent  of  the  units  in  such  projects 
which  they  occupy." 

(b)  Section  3(3)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  In  the  tblrd  sentence  thereof 
Immediately  after  "section  333  of  that  Act" 
the  ftdlowing:  "or  »&  defined  in  section  102 
(S)  of  the  Developmental  DisabUitles  Serv- 
Icea  and  Faculties  Construction  Amendments 
of  1870". 

(c)  BectloD  16(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  23"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "section  23(d)":  end 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  the  Secretary"  Imme- 
diately after  "public  housing  agency". 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
ttoa  3(3)  of  such  Act,  the  term  'elderly  or 
handicapped  families'  includes  two  at  more 
elderly  or  handicapped  individuals  of  the 
same  sex  living  together,  or  one  or  more  such 
Individuals  living  with  another  person  who 
Is  determined  under  regulations  of  the  Au- 
thority to  be  a  person  essential  to  their  care 
or  weU  being. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  Insure  that  special  projects  for  the  elderly 
or  the  handicapped  authorized  pursuant  to 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  shall  meet 
acceptable  standards  of  design  and  shall  pro- 
Tide  quality  services  and  management  con- 
Mstent  with  the  needs  of  the  occupant. 

LOCAI.  BOVStNO  ASSISTANCE  FLANS;   AIXOCATION 
or    HOUSING    NI3SDS 

See.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication or  proposal  for  housing  assistance 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
sections  236  or  236  of  ttie  National  Housing 
Act,  or  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1965  unless  the  unit 
of  general  local  government  in  which  the 
proposed  assistance  Is  to  be  provided  and 
which  has  a  housing  assistance  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  has  had  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  consider  the  proposed 
assistance  prior  to  submission  of  the  appli- 
cation or  propoeal  and  to  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  assistance  is  consistent  with 
a  housing  assistance  plan  (approved  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act  or. 


in  the  case  of  a  unit  of  {general  local  gov- 
emment  not  participating  under  such  title  I 
approved  piirsuant  to  regmUitI(»is  establlahed 
by  the  Secretary)  or  tnat  the  assistance, 
wbUe  not  consistent  with  the  plan,  should  be 
approved  for  reas<xis  set  forth  with  the  cer- 
tification. If  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment objects  to  approval  of  the  ^plication 
or  proposal,  and  no  reaolution  therectf  is  ef- 
fected, the  Secretary  shaU  not  give  that  ap- 
proval unless  he  determines  that  the  appli- 
cation or  proposal  Is  plainly  consistent  with 
the  housing  assistance  plan  and  that  such 
objection,  viewed  in  the  context  of  such 
plan.  Is  without  merit.  'The  Secretary  shall 
advise  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
in  writing  of  his  rejection  of  such  objection 
and  shall  provide  such  unit  of  government 
with  his  reasons  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
such  approval  and  allow  an  tqiportunlty  for 
re^>onse. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  after  consultation 
with  ^proprlate  official*  representative  of 
units  of  general  local  government,  apinttre 
in  regiilations  exceptions  to  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  appli- 
cations which  would  invDlve  small  amounts 
of  housmg  assistance.  In  such  cases,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  whether  the  appli- 
cations are  conaistent  with  any  i^iproved  lo- 
cal housing  assistance  plan. 

(c)  For  areas  in  whicH  an  approved  local 
housing  assistance  plan  is  not  appUcable.  the 
Secretary  sbaU  not  apptove  an  {^}pUcation 
for  housing  assistance  unless  he  determines 
that  there  is  a  need  for  such  assistance  and 
that  there  Is  or  wUl  be  evaUable  in  the  area 
public  facilities  and  serviees  adequate  to  serve 
the  housing  proposed  te  be  assisted:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  unit  of  guieral  local  govern- 
ment In  which  the  project  Is  to  be  located 
has  been  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  bis  in- 
tent to  approve  the  prcQect  and  has  failed 
to  object  within  60  da^  of  such  notifica- 
tion. I 

(d)(l>  In  allocating  financial  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  law  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  so 
far  as  practicable,  shall  (onslder  the  relative 
needs  of  different  areas  and  communities  as 
reflected  in  data  as  to  population,  poverty, 
housing  overcrowding,  housing  vacancies, 
amount  of  substandard  bousing  or  other  ob- 
jectively nkeasurable  conditions,  subject  to 
such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  out  adtivlties  designed  to 
meet  lower  income  honslng  needs  as  de- 
scribed In  approved  housing  assistance  plans 
submitted  by  units  of  g}eneral  local  govern- 
ment or  combinations  ot  such  units  assisted 
under  section  107(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  The 
amount  of  assistance  allbcated  to  noiunetro- 
politan  areas  piusuant  tt>  this  section  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  assist- 
ance. I 

(2)  In  order  to  facUll^te  the  provision  of, 
and  long-range  planning;  for,  housing  for  per- 
sons of  low-  and  mod^ate-lncome  in  new 
community  developments  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  or  jof  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970, 
the  Secretary  shall  rese^e  such  housing  as- 
sistance funds  as  he  deekns  necessary  for  use 
in  connection  with  sucq  new  community  de- 
velopments. 

(3)  The  Secretary 
Ing  assistance  funds  as 
for  iise  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof 

AMENDMENT  TO  MAKE  PfBLIC  HOVSIN6  AGEN- 
CIES EUGIBLK  AS  MORTdACORS  UNDEK  SECTION 
231(d)  (3)    OF  THE  NATIONAI,  HOUSING  ACT 

Sac.  203.  (a)  Section  121(d)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  Amended  by  striking 
out  the  parenthetical  tphrase  "and  which 
certifies  that  it  is  not  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance frran  the  United  States  exclusively 
pursuant  to  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937)"  and  Inserting  fn  lieu  thereof  "(and. 


reserve  such  hous- 
e  deems  appropriate 


except  with  respect  to  a  project  assisted  or 
to  be  assisted  pursuant  to  Section  23(h)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  which 
certifies  Uiat  It  is  not  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance fran  the  United  S^tes  exclvislvely 
pursuant  to  such  Act) ". 

(b>  With  respect  to  any  obligation  which 
is  secured  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  sec- 
tion 231  (d)  (3>  (^  the  Natio^l  Housing  Act 
and  which  is  Issued  by  a  f  ublic  agency  in 
connection  with  the  financing  of  a  {Mroject 
assisted  \mder  section  23(h)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the  interest  paid 
on  such  obligation  shall  be  Included  in  gross 
income  for  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954* 

MimiCUM  HXNTAI.S  FOB  DVTXtXING  TTNTrS  IN 
IX>W-KENT    HOTretNO 

Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  Section  2(1)  of  the  United 
States  Hoostng  Act  of  1937  It  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  the  second  para- 
graph the  following  new  paragraph : 

"Notwit^istanding  the  preOedlng  paragraph, 
the  rental  for  any  dwelling  unit  In  low-rent 
housing  shaU  not  be  less  than  the  higher  of 
(A)  10  per  centum  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
family  occupying  the  dwelling  unit,  and  (B) 
if  the  family  is  receiving  payments  for  wel- 
fare assistance  from  a  pul^c  agency  and  a 
part  of  such  payments,  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  family's  actual  housing  costs, 
is  specifically  designated  by  such  agency  to 
meet  the  famUy's  housing  costs,  the  portion 
of  such  payments  which  is  po  designated.  In 
addition,  in  any  case  where  ttie  dwMllng 
units  in  a  project  are  administered  by  a  pub- 
lic housing  agency  receiving  operating  sub- 
sidy payments  pursuant  to  tfce  second  proviso 
in  section  10(a),  the  aggregate  rentals  re- 
quired to  be  paid  in  any  year  by  f  amUles  re- 
siding in  such  units  shall  not  be  less  than 
an  amoimt  equal  to  one-fUth  of  the  sum  of 
the  Incomes  of  all  such  fazftilles." 

(b)  Clause  (B)  In  the  second  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  in  8e«ttion  2(1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (Hi) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(lli)  10  per  centum  of  the  famUy's  gross  in- 
come in  the  case  of  an  elderly  famUy;  and". 
(c>  Section  2(1)  of  sudh  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  tke  last  paragraph. 
(d>  Section  213(b)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  is  repealed. 
(e>  To  the  extent  that  the  amendments  to 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  made 
by  this  section  require  the  establishment  of 
an  Increased  monthly  rental  charge  for  any 
family  which  occupies  a  low-income  housing 
unit  as  of  the  effective  dafe  of  this  section 
(other  than  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
relating  to  welfare  assistance  payments) ,  the 
required  adjustment  shall  be  made,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
as  follows:  (A)  the  first  adjustment  shall 
not  exceed  $5  and  shall  become  eSective  as 
of  the  month  following  Che  month  of  the 
first  review  of  the  family's  Income  pursuant 
to  section  10(g)  (3)  of  such  Act  which  occurs 
at  least  six  months  after  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  and  (B)  st|bsequent  adjust- 
ments, each  of  which  shAU  not  exceed  $5, 
shall  be  made  at  six -mod th  Intervals  over 
whatever  period  is  necessary  to  effect  the 
fuU  required  increase  in  tiie  famUy's  rental 
charge. 

MANAGEMENT  PBACTICES  IN  ^aOJECT  OPERATION 

SBC.  205.  Section  10(g)  o*  the  United  States 
Hotislng  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  by 
striking  out  the  period  afl  the  end  of  para- 
gr^h  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph:  | 

"(5)  the  pubhc  housing  agency  shall  com- 
ply with  such  procedures  and  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  may  pflescrlbe  to  assure 
that  sound  management  practices  will  be 
followed  in  the  operation  pf  the  project,  In- 
cluding requirements  i>ert$lnlng  to — 

"(A)   the  establishmenti  of    tenant   selec- 
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tion  criteria  designed  to  assure  that,  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  project  wiU 
include  famUies  with  a  broad  range  of  in- 
comes and  will  avoid  concentrations  of  low- 
income  and  deprived  families  with  serious 
social  problems,  but  this  shaU  not  permit 
maintenance  of  vacancies  to  await  higher- 
Income  tenants  where  lower-Income  tenants 
are  available; 

"(B)  the  establishment  of  satisfactory  pro- 
cedures designed  to  assure  the  prompt  pay- 
ment and  collection  of  rents  and  the  prompt 
processing  of  evictions  in  the  case  of  non- 
payment of  rent; 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  effective  tenant- 
management  relationships  designed  to  assure 
that  satisfactory  standards  of  tenant  security 
and  project  maintenance  are  formulated  and 
that  the  public  housing  agency  (together 
with  tenant  councils  where  they  exist)  en- 
forces those  standards  fuUy  and  effectively; 
and 

"(D)  the  development  by  local  housing  au- 
thority managements  of  viable  homeowner- 
ship  opportunity  programs  for  low-income 
families  capable  of  assuming  the  responsibil- 
ities of  homeownersbip." 

JNCBEASB    IN    PUBLIC    HOUSING    ANNUAL    CON- 
TRIBUTIONS CONTKACT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  206.  Section  10(e)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  strUting 
out  "and  $140,000,000  on  July  1,  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$400,000,000  on  JxUy 
1,  1973,  and  $965,000,00  on  July  1,  1974". 

INTERIM   EXTENSION    OP    SECTION    238    AND   SEC- 
TION   236    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  (1)  Section  236(m)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1,  1974"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "June  30,  1975". 

(2)  Section  236 (n)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1975". 

(b)  Section  236(1)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and,  in 
addition,  by  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
thereafter". 

(c)  Section  235 (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "this  section"  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  the  following:  "or 
which  mortgages  are  assisted  under  a  State 
or  local  program  providing  assistance  through 
loans,  loan  insurance  or  tax  abatement". 

PROVISION    OP    LOW    RENT   PUBLIC    HOUSING    FOB 
AMERICAN    INDIANS 

Sec.  208.  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(e) 
Of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  ":  And  provided  further. 
That  at  least  $20,000,000  of  the  total  amount 
of  contracts  for  annual  contributions  au- 
thorized under  section  206  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Dsvelopment  Act  of  1974  shaU  be 
available  solely  for  low-rent  housing  for  per- 
sons who  are  members  of  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  pueblo,  group,  or  community  of  In- 
dians who  are  recognized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  Alaska  Natives,  or  Indians  who 
are  wards  of  any  State  government,  except 
that  none  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  proviso  shaU  be  avaUable  for  housing  in 
private  accommodations  under  section  23 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  annual  contributions  for  a  proj- 
ect assisted  pvu-suant  to  this  proviso  shall  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  svun  of 
the  total  debt  service  payment  plus  approved 
operating  costs  and  the  rental  payments  that 
tenants  are  requh-ed  to  make  under  section 
2(1)  of  this  Act". 

PROVISION  OF  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  IN  CERTAIN 
AREAS  WHERE  ASSISTANCE  IS  OTHERWISE  UN- 
AVAILABLE 

Sec.  209.  If,  after  two  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  determines  that 
there  are  any  areas  of  the  country  where  a 


substantial  number  of  famUies  require  hoiis- 
Ing  assistance  and  no  agency  or  sponsor  is 
providing  such  assistance,  he  may  act  u 
sponsor,  or  designate  a  sponsor,  to  develop 
housing  to  meet  this  need.  No  sponsor  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Governor  or  of  the  State  Housing  Agency 
of  the  State  in  which  the  proposed  assisted 
housing  is  to  be  located. 

PROVISION    OP    LOW-RENT    PUBLIC    HOUSING    FOR 
THE    ELDERLY     OB     HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  210.  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(e) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  ":  And  provided  jur- 
ther.  That  at  least  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  contracts  for  annual  contri- 
butions authorized  under  section  206  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974 
shall  be  avaUable  solely  for  low-income  hous- 
ing for  elderly  or  handicapped  persons  or 
families". 

CERTAIN  AMOUNTS  TO  BE  DISREGARDED   IN 
OETEBMINING   ELIGIBILITY 

Sec.  211.  (a)  That  section  15  of  the  United 
states  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(13)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  social  security  benefit  increases  occur- 
ring after  June  1974  shaU  not  be  considered 
as  income  or  resources  or  otherwise  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
ellgibUlty  of  any  Individual  or  famUy  for 
admission  to  or  occupancy  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing, or  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  rental  which  any  individual 
or  family  is  required  to  pay  for  his  or  Its 
acconunodatlons  in  such  housing.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "social  secu- 
rity benefit  increases  occurring  after  June 
1974'  means  any  part  of  a  monthly  benefit 
payable  to  an  individual  under  the  Insurance 
program  established  under  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  results  from  (and 
would  not  be  payable  but  for)  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  benefits  under  such  pro- 
gram occurring  after  June  1974  pursuant  to 
section  215(1)  of  such  Act,  or  any  other  In- 
crease in  benefits  under  such  program,  en- 
acted after  June  1974,  which  constitutes  a 
general  benefit  increase  within  the  meaning 
of  section  216(1)  (3)  of  such  Act." 

Sec.  211.  (b)  Title  V  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlne  new  section: 

"CERTAIN  BENEFIT  INCREASES  TO  BE  DISREGARDED 
IN  DETERMINING  FEDERAL  HOUSING  SUB- 
SIDIES 

"Sec.  525.  Notvtrlthstandlng  any  other 
provision  of  law,  social  security  benefit 
Increases  occurring  after  June  1974  shaU  not 
be  considered  as  Income  or  resources  or 
otherwise  taken  into  account  for  purposes 
of  determining — 

"(1)  the  eligibility  of  any  individual  or 
famUy  for  mortgage  insurance  or  assistance 
payments  under  section  235,  or  the  amoiint 
of  any  such  payments; 

"(2)  the  ellgibUlty  of  any  individual  or 
family  for  admission  to  or  occupancy  of  hous- 
ing with  respect  to  which  assistance  pay- 
ments are  being  made  under  section  236,  or 
the  amount  of  the  rental  to  be  charged  such 
individual  or  famUy  for  his  or  its  accom- 
modations in  such  housing; 

"(3)  whether  or  not  any  individual  or 
famUy  is  a  'qualified  tenant'  for  purposes  of 
rent  supplement  payments  under  section  101 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965,  or  the  amount  of  such  payments;  or 

"(4)  the  ellgibUlty  of  any  individual  or 
famUy  for  housing  assistance  under  any 
other  Federal  law  or  program  which  condi- 
tions such  ellgibUlty  to  any  extent  upon 
Income  or  resources,  or  the  amount  or  extent 
of  such  assistance. 


For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'social 
security  benefit  increases  occurring  after 
June  1974'  means  any  part  of  a  monthly 
benefit  payable  to  an  individual  under  the 
Insurance  program  estabUshed  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  results  from 
(and  would  not  be  payable  but  for)  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  benefits  under  such  pro- 
gram occurrmg  after  June  1974  pursuant 
to  section  216(1)  of  such  Act,  or  any  other 
Increase  in  benefits  under  such  program, 
enacted  after  June  1974,  which  constitutes 
a  general  benefit  Increase  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  215(1)  (3)  of  such  Act." 

Sec.  211(c) .  The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  de- 
terminations made  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REVISION  OF  SECTION  202  PROGRAM  FOR  ELDERLY 
AND  HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Section  202  of  title  n  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting.  In  subsection  (a)(1),  ". 
consumer  cooperatives,  limited  profit  spon- 
sors, or  public  bodies  or  agencies"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  consumer  coopera- 
tives"; 

(2)  by  deleting,  in  subsection  (a)  (3),  ",  to 
any  limited  profit  sponsor  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  to  any  consumer  cooperative,  or  to 
any  public  body  or  agency"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "or  to  any  consumer  coopera- 
tive"; 

(3)  by  Inserting,  after  claxise  (A)  of  sub- 
section (a)  (2),  the  word  "and",  by  changing 
the  comma  which  appears  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  to  a  period, 
and  by  striking  the  remainder  of  the  sub- 
section; 

(4)  by  deleting.  In  subsection  (a)(3),  ". 
consumer  cooperative,  or  public  body  or 
agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
consumer  cooperative";  and 

(5)  by  deleting,  in  subsection  (c)(3),  ", 
cooperative,  or  public  body  or  agency"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereot  "or  cooperative". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  (3)  of  section  202  of 
title  n  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  is  amended 
by  deleting  aU  that  part  of  the  subsection 
which  follows  the  words  "and  shsLll  bear  In- 
terest at  a  rate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  is  not  more  than  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  vrtth  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ma- 
turities of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus  an 
allowance  adequate  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  to  cover  administrative  costs  and 
probable  losses  under  the  program." 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1058  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  words  "a  physical"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an";  and 

(2)  by  inserting,  following  the  second  sen- 
tence, a  new  sentence  reading  as  follows: 
"A  person  shall  also  be  considered  handi- 
capped if  such  person  is  a  developmentally 
disabled  individual  having  a  disability  attrib- 
utable to  mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy, 
epilepsy,  or  another  neurological  condition 
which  (1)  originates  before  the  individual 
affected  attains  age  eighteen,  (U)  has  con- 
tinued or  can  be  expected  to  continue  in- 
definitely, and  (ill)  constitutes  a  substantial 
handicap   to   such   individual." 

(d)  Section  202  of  title  n  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (f)  reading 
as  follows : 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  assure, 
pursuant  to  applicable  regulations,  that 
housing  and  related  facilities  assisted  under 
this  Act  will  be  in  appropriate  support  of, 
and  supported  by,  applicable  plans  of  a  State, 
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Vo»  Dlatrict  ot  C<dumblA,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
poBsesalons  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a 
rubdlTlBlon  thereof,  which  respond  to  Fed- 
eral program  requirements  as  providing  an 
assured  range  of  neceesary  aervlces  for  such 
individuals  (which  serrlces  may  Include, 
among  others,  health,  continuing  education, 
welfare,  informational,  recreational,  home- 
maker,  or  counseling  or  referral  services, 
transportation  where  necessary  to  facilitate 
access  to  social  services,  and  services  de- 
signed to  encovirage  and  assist  recipients 
to  use  the  services  and  facilities  available 
to  them),  including  plans  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  section  134  of  title  I  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Center  ConstrucUon 
Act  of  1963  or  pursuant  to  title  in  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965." 

(e>  SecUtm  202(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  after 
"(4)"; 

(2)  toy  Inserting  ",  and  the  proceeds  from 
notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  ,"  after  "Amounts  so  appropri- 
ated"; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(B)  (1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or 
other  obligations  in  an  aggregate  amount 
not  to  exceed  (1,600,000,000,  in  such  forms 
and  donominations,  bearing  such  maturities. 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasTiry.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
staaU  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  issu- 
ance of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  issued  thereunder  and  for  that 
purpoee  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  that  Act  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  section.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
ahaU  be  treated  as  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

"(ii)  The  receipts  and  dlsbvirsements  of 
the  fund  shall  not  included  in  the  total  of 
the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  limitation  on 
annual  expenditure  or  net  lending." 

SECTION  202  PaOJECTS  XLICIBLE  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
PAYMENTS     TTNDEIt     PUBLIC     KOI7SING     LAW 

Sec.  213.  (a)  In  determining  the  feasibility 
and  marketability  of  a  project  under  section 
202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  the  Secretary 
•hall  consider  the  availability  of  monthly 
assistance  payments  pursuant  to  section  23 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
with  respect  to  such  a  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Insure  that  with 
the  original  approval  of  a  project  authorized 
pursuant  to  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950,  and  thereafter  at  each  annual  revi- 
sion of  the  assistance  contract  under  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  with  respect  to  units  In  such  project, 
the  project  will  serve  both  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families  In  a  mix  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  for  the  area  and 
for  viable  operation  of  the  project;  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  permit  mainte- 


nance of  vacancies  to  await  tenants  of  one 
incMne  level  where  tenants  of  another  In- 
come level  are  available,    i 

TITLE  m— M0RT040E  CREDIT 
PROORAWS 

EXTENSION    OF    REGULAK  jFHA    INSUSANCE 
PROGRAMa 

Sec.  301.  (a)  SecUon  2(^)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  bf  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1,  1974"  in  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Jane  30.  1077". 

(b)  Section  217  of  suct^  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  ^  1974"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  po,  1977". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  s\ 
by  striking  out  "October 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  j 
30,  1977". 

(d)  Section  809(f)  of  si 
by  striking  out  "October 
ond  sentence  and  Insertl 
"June  30, 1977". 

(e)  Section  810(k)  of  s\ 
by   striking   out   "Octol 
second  sentence  and  ins 
'June  30, 1977". 

(f )  Section  1002(a)  of  sich  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Octobet  1,  1974"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30, 1977".  I 

(g)  Section  1101  (a)  of  smch  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  |,  1974"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30, 1977". 
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Sec.  302.  Section  3(a)  pf  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  «ith  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to 
interest  rates  on  Insured  mortgages,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  May  7,  1068. 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  l'|00-l),  ts  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  \,  1974"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  j  30,  1977". 

INCREASE     IN     MAXIMUM 
UNDER  FHA  ONE-  TO  POr 
INSURANCE   PROGRAMS 

SEC.  303.  (a)  Section  20p(b)  (2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  aiSended  by  striking 
out  "$33,000".  -$35,750",  i^nd  "$41,250"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  insetting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$45,000",  "$48,750",  andj  "$56,000",  respec- 
tively. I 

(b)  Section  220(d)  (3)  |A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$33,000",  "$35,750", 
and  "$41,250"  wherever  t^ey  appear  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "fc45,000",  "$48,750  ", 
and  "$56,000",  respectively. 

(c)  Section  222(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  ou((  "$33,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof 

(d)  Section  221(d) 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking 
"$24,000",  '$32,400' 
matter  preceding  the  first  proviso  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$21,6Cip",  "$25,200",  "$28,- 
000".  '$38,880  ",  and  "$41,520",  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  421,000",  "$24,000", 
"$30,000".  "$38,400",  and  "$45,600"  in  the 
second  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,200 ',  "$28,800",  "$36i)00",  "$46,060",  and 
"$54,720",  respectively.    1 

(e)  Section  234(c)  of  aich  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$33,00(f'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$45,000". 

(f)  (1)  The  last  proviso  in  section  2935(b) 
(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$18,000".  "$21,000".  "$2lio00".  and  "$24,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thei^f  "$21,600",  "$2S,- 
200",  and  "$28,800 ",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  235(1)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$18,000",  "$21,000", 
"$21,000",  and  "$24,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$21,600".  '•$25,io",  "$25,200".  and 
"$28,000",  respectively 


INCREASE  VK  MAXIMUM  KOWGAeS  AMOUNTS 
UNDER  rHA  MULTXFAMILT  HORTCACE  INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 

Sec.  304  (a)(1)  Section  247(c)(3)  of  tho 
National  Housing  Act  is  ameaded  by  striking 
out  "$9,900",  "$13,760",  "$16i600",  "$20,360", 
"$23,100",  and  "$2,500"  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing the  first  semicolon  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$13,000".  "$18,000",  "$21,600",  "$26,- 
500",  "$30,000",  and  "$3,250",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  207(c)  (3)  of  Such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$11,550", 
"$16,500",  "$19,800",  "$24,750'*,  and  "$28,050" 
In  the  matter  following  the  first  semicolon 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  f'$15,000",  "$21,- 
000".  $25,760".  ■•$32,260".  and  $34,465", 
respectively. 

(b)(1)  Section  213(b)  (2]  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$J  ,900",  "$13.750", 
••$16,500',  ••$20,360",  and  "i»23,100"  In  the 
matter  preceding  the  first  pn  ivlso  and  insert- 
Uig  in  lieu  thereof  "$13,000",  •$18,000",  "$21,- 
500".  '$26,500",  and  "$30,000",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  213(b)(2)  of  auch  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking!  out  "$11,560". 
••$16,500",  "$19,800",  "$24,760",  and  "$28,050" 
m  the  first  proviso  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$15,000".  "$21,000",  "$25,750".  "$32,- 
250",  and  "$36,465",  respectively. 

(c)(1)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (P)  (ill)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striklM  out  "$9,900". 
"$13,750",  "$16,500".  "$2035(1".  and  "$23,100" 
in  the  matter  preceding  "except"  where  it 
first  appears  and  inserting  |  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$13,000',  "$18,000".  "$21.60 
"$30,000",  respectively. 

(2)    Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  I 
is  further  amended  by  strikii 
"$16,500",  ••$19,800",  "$26,75 
in  the  matter  following 
first  appears  and  inserting! 
"$16,000",  "$21,000",  "$25,7S 
••$36,465",  respectively. 

(d)   Section  221(d)  (3)  (11) 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$9.: 
•'$15,626",  "$10,650",  and  "$2 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ^^$1^ 
••$18,630",   ••$23,460".   and 
tively;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$1^ 
"$18,400",    "$23,000",    and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$lp 
"$22,080",  "$27,600",   and 
lively. 

(e)(1)   Section  221(d)  (4))( 
is     amended     by     striking 
"$12,937.50",  "$15,525",  '•$lfi 
137.50"    in    the   matt»   pre 
semicolon    and    inserting 
••$12,300',  "$17,188",  "$20,5 
"$29,038",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (11] 
further  amended  by  sUlkidg  out  "$10,626'. 
•■$15,525  ".  "$18,400",  "$23,0q0",  and  "$26,162. 
50"  in  the  matter  following  the  first  semi- 
colon and  insert  in  lieu 
"$20,026",  "$24,350  ",  "$31,50 
respectively. 

(f)  |1>    Section   23(c)  (2)  I 
amended  by  striking  out 
••$14,850",  "$17,600",  "$22,0 
matter    preceding   the    firs^ 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "%\ 
"20,525",    "$24,700".    and 
tively. 

(2)     Section    231(c)(2) 
further  amended  by  stalkl 
"$14350".   "17,600  ".  "$22,00«",  and    "$25,025' 
m  the  matter  following  t^  first  semicolon 
and    inserting    in    lieu    tl  tereof 
"$20,025".   •■$24,350".    "$31,!  00". 
578",  respectively. 

DOWNPAYMENT  REQUIKEMENT  \  POR  REGULAR  FHA 
ONE-  TO  FOtTR-FAMILY   tfORTGAGES 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  first  and  second  sen- 
tences of  section  203(b)(2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$16.1100"  In  clause  (t) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  therei  if  ••$25,000"; 
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•$26,500",  and 
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(2)  by  strikng  out  "$16,000"  and  "$35,- 
000"  In  clause  (11)  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  •'$26,000"  and  '•$36,000",  respectively; 

and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  In  clause 
(111)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ••$36,000". 

(b)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  In  clause  (1) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ••$26,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$16,000"  and  "$25.- 
000"  in  clause  <2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$26,000"  and  "$35,000",  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  striiting  out  "$25,000"  in  clause  (3) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$38.000". 

(c)  Section  222(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  in 
excess  of  the  sum  of  (1)  97  per  centum  of 
$25,000  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  accepted 
for  instwance,  (ii)  90  per  centum  of  such 
vaue  in  excess  of  $25,000  but  not  in  excess 
of  $35,000.  and  (ill)  80  per  centum  of  such 
value  in  excess  of  $35,000;  and". 

(d)  That  part  of  clause  (A)  of  the  third 
sentence  of  section  234(c)  of  such  Act  which 
begins  "and  not  to  exceed"  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "and  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  (1)  97  per  centum  of  $25,000  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date 
the  mortgage  is  accepted  for  Insurance,  (U) 
90  per  centum  of  such  value  In  excess  of 
$25,000  but  not  m  excess  of  $35,000.  (ill)  80 
per  centum  of  such  value  in  excess  of 
$35,000". 

AMENDMENT  TO  PROVIDE  FHA   INSURED  FINANC- 
ING   ON    RESALE    OF   COOPERATIVE    DWELLINGS 

Sec.  306.  Section  203  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(n)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  In- 
sure under  this  section  any  mortgage  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  except  as  modified  by  this  sub- 
section. To  be  eligible,  the  mortgage  shall  in- 
volve a  dwelling  unit  in  a  cooperative  hous- 
ing project  which  is  covered  by  a  blanket 
mortgage  insured  under  this  Act.  The  mort- 
gage amount  as  determined  under  the  other 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  l>e  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
portion  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  blanket 
mortgage  covering  the  project  which  is  at- 
tributable (as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is 
accepted  for  Insurance)   to  such  unit. 

"(2)  For  the  piu-pose  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  TtM  terms  'home  mortgage'  and 
'mortgage'  include  a  first  Hen  given  (in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  where 
the  property  is  located  and  accompanied  by 
such  security  and  other  undertakings  as  may 
l>e  required  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) to  secure  a  loan  made  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  stock  or  membership  in  a  non- 
profit cooperative  ownership  housing  cor- 
poration the  permanent  occupancy  of  the 
dwelling  vmlts  of  which  is  restricted  to  mem- 
bers of  such  corporation,  where  the  ptirchase 
of  such  stock  or  membership  will  entitle  the 
purchaser  to  the  permanent  occupancy  of 
one  of  such  units. 

"(B)  The  terms  'appraised  value  of  the 
property',  "value  of  the  property',  and  'value' 
Include  the  appraised  value  of  a  dwelling 
unit  In  a  cooperative  housing  project  of  the 
type  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  where 
the  purchase  of  the  stock  or  membership  in- 
volved will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  the  per- 
manent occupancy  of  that  unit;  and  the  term 
•proi>erty'  include  a  dwelling  unit  in  such  a 
'•ooperatlve  project. 

"(C)  The  term  'mortgagor'  includes  a  per- 
son or  persons  giving  a  first  lien  (of  the  type 
described  in  subpargaraph  (A) )  to  secure  a 
loan  to  finance  the  purchase  of  stock  or 
membership  In  a  cooperative  housing  cor- 
poration." 


LmiTATTON    ON    DOLLAR    AMOUNT    OT    CNMA- 
FURCBASZD     MORTGAGES 

Sec.  307.  Clause  (3)  of  the  proviso  to  the 
first  sentence  of  section  802(b)(1)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  strikUig 
out  "$22,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$38,000". 

TITLE     I     HOME    IMPROVEMENT     LOAKS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  2(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••$6,000"  in  cUuse  (1) 
and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "if  such  obligation"  In 
clause  (2)  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"the  general  economy,  and"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "if  such  obliga- 
tion has  a  maturity  in  excess  of  twelve  years 
and  thirty-two  days,  except  that"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "twelve  years  and 
thirty-two  days  (fifteen  years  and  thirty- 
two  days  In  the  case  of  a  mobile  home  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  modules)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "fifteen  years  and  thirty- 
two  davs";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$15,000".  "$2,500".  and 
"seven  years"  in  the  third  proviso  In  clause 

(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$17,500", 
"$6,000".  and  "twelve  years",  respectively. 

(b)(1)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"Alterations,  repairs,  and  improvements 
upon  or  in  connection  with  existing  struc- 
tures may  include  the  provision  of  fire  safety 
equipment.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
•fire  safety  equipment'  means  any  device  or 
facility  which  Is  designed  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  personal  Injury  or  property  damage  re- 
sulting from  fire  and  is  in  conformity  with 
such  criteria  and  standards  as  shaU  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary." 

(2)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going limitations,  any  loan  to  finance  fire 
safety  equipment  for  a  nursing  home  or  oth- 
er comparable  health  care  facility  may  In- 
volve an  amount  not  exceeding  $50,000  and 
have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
years  and  thirty-two  days." 

(c)  Clause  (1)  In  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  mobile  homes"  immediately  after 
"In  connection  with  existing  structures." 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(a)  of 
the  Act  entitled  '•An  Act  to  amend  chapter 
37  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  vrtth 
respect  to  the  veterans'  home  loan  program, 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act  with  re- 
spect to  Interest  rates  on  insured  mortgages, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  May  7, 
1968,  as  amended  (12  VS.C.  1709-1),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '•,  and  which  repre- 
sent loans  and  advances  of  credit  made  for 
the  piu-pose  of  financing  purchases  of  mobile 
homes,". 

CO-INSURANCE  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  309.  Title  U  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"CO-INSURANCE 

"Sec  244.  (a)  In  addition  to  providing  in- 
surance as  otherwise  authorized  under  this 
Act.  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  inconsistent  with  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary,  upon  request  of  any 
mortgagee  and  for  such  mortgage  insurance 
premium  as  he  may  prescribe  (which  pre- 
mium, or  other  charges  to  be  paid  by  the 
mortgagor,  shall  not  exceed  the  premium,  or 
other  charges,  that  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
plicable), may  insure  and  make  a  commit- 
ment to  insure  under  any  provision  of  this 
title  any  mortgage,  advance,  or  loan  other- 
wise eligible  under  such  provision,  pursuant 
to  a  contract  providing  that  the  mortgagee 
wiU— 

"(1 )  assume  the  per  centum  of  any  loss  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  co-ln. 


surance,  which  co-lnsuranoe  shaU  not  be  less 
than  10  per  centum,  subject  to  any  reason- 
able limit  or  limits  on  the  llabUity  of  the 
mortgagee  that  may  be  specified  in  the  event 
of  unusual  or  catastrophic  losses  tliat  may  be 
Incurred  by  any  one  mortgagee;  e  id 

"(2)  carry  out  (under  a  delegation  or 
otherwise  and  with  or  without  compensation 
but  subject  to  audit,  exception  or  review  re- 
quirements) such  credit  approval.  i4>praisal, 
Inspection,  commitment,  property  disposi- 
tion, or  other  functions  as  the  Sscretary,  pur- 
suant to  regulations.  shaU  approve  as  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Any  contract  of  insurance  under  this  section 
shall  contain  such  provisions  relatmg  to  the 
sharing  of  premiums  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis,  establishment  of  m<vtgage  reserves, 
manner  of  calculating  Insurance  benefits, 
conditions  with  respect  to  forecloeure,  han- 
dling and  disposition  of  property  prior  to 
claim  or  settlement,  rights  of  assignees 
(which  may  elect  not  to  be  subject  to  the  loss 
sharing  provisions) ,  and  other  similar  mat- 
ters as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  pursuant 
to  regulations. 

'•(b)  No  Insurance  shaU  be  granted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  with  respect  to  dwell- 
ings or  projects  approved  for  mortgage  in- 
surance prior  to  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion unless  the  inspection  of  such  construc- 
tion is  conducted  in  accordance  with  at 
least  the  minimum  standards  and  criteria 
used  with  respect  to  such  dwellings  or  proj- 
ects approved  for  mortgage  Insurance  pur- 
suant to  other  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  No  insurance  shall  be  granted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  unless  the  Secretary 
has,  after  due  consultation  with  the  mort- 
gage lending  industry.  deternUned  that  the 
demonstration  program  of  coinsurance  au- 
thorized by  this  section  vt^ll  not  disrupt  the 
mortgage  market  ch'  reduce  the  avaUabillty 
of  mortgage  credit  to  borrowers  who  depend 
upon  mortgage  insurance  provided  undCT 
this  Act. 

"(d)  No  mortgage,  advance,  or  loan  shall 
be  Insured  pursuant  to  this  section  after 
June  30,  1977,  except  pursuant  to  a  oommit- 
ment  to  Insure  made  before  that  date.  The 
aggregate  principal  amount  of  mortgages 
and  loans  Insured  ptirsuant  to  this  section  In 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  July  1. 
1974,  and  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1977.  ahall 
not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
principal  amount  of  all  mortgages  and  loans 
Insured  under  this  title  during  such  fiscal 
year.  The  percentage  Umitatlon  specified  In 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  also  be  appU- 
cable  within  the  following  r^ategories — 

"(1)  mortgages  and  loans  covering  one- 
to  four-family  dwellings;  and 

"(2)  mortgages  and  loans  covering  proj- 
ects with  five  or  more  dwelling  units. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  withdraw, 
deny,  or  delay  insurance  otherwise  authw- 
ized  under  any  other  provisions  <A  this  Act 
by  reason  of  the  avaUablUty  of  lnsui*nce 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report,  not  later  than  March  1. 
1976,  and  annually  thereafter,  describing  op- 
erations under  this  section,  including  the 
extent  of  mortgagee  participation  and  any 
special  problems  encountered,  and  setting 
forth  any  recommendations  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  the  continuation 
or  modification  of  the  authority  contained 
in  this  section.  If  the  Secretary  shall  fail  to 
submit  any  such  report  by  the  date  due.  his 
authority  under  this  section  shall  termi- 
nate." 

FEDERAL    NATIONAL   MORTGAGE    ASSOCIATION 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Section  302(a)  (2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  strllUng  out  "the  effective  date  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  808  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968"  ill  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
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(A)  ftnd  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 1, 1968";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "effective"  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B). 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  302(a) 
(2)  (B)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  the  metropolitan  area 
thereof"  Immediately  after  "District  of  Co- 
lumbU"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "Jurisdiction  and"  im- 
mediately before  "venue";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "resident  thereof"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "District  of  Colum- 
bia corporation". 

(c)  Section  302(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "7S  per  centum" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "80  per  centum". 

(d)  Clause  (C)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  302(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "private". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  302(b)  (2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"which  are  comparable  to  the  limitations 
which  would  be  applicable  if  the  mortgage 
were  insiu-ed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  D«velopment  under  section 
203(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
",  but  such  limitations  shall  not  exceed  the 
limitations  contained  In  the  first  proviso  of 
the  first  sentence  of  section  5(c)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933". 

Sbc.  311.  (a)  Section  303 (a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  all  of  the  first  sen- 
tence which  follows  "directors"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  everything  after  the 
second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  effective  date  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  808  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968" 
in  the  fourth  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "September  1,  1968,";  and 

(2)  by  strilting  out  the  proviso  in  the  last 
sentence. 

(c)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  303 
of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

Skc.  312.  The  last  sentence  of  section  304 
(a)  (1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  502  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  243  of  the 
National  Housing  Act". 

Szc.  313.  Except  with  respect  to  any  per- 
son receiving  an  annuity  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  section  309(d)  (2)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  termination  of 
the  transitional  period  referred  to  in  section 
810(b)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "January  31,  1972,"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "positions  listed"  imme- 
diately before  "In  section  6312";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  next  to  last  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: ":  Proiiided,  That  with  respect  to  any 
person  whose  employment  is  made  subject 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  law  by  section 
312  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1974,  there  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  purposes  of  such  law  that  portion  of  his 
basic  pay  in  any  one  year  which  exceeds  the 
basic  pay  provided  for  positions  listed  in  sec- 
tion 6316  of  such  title  6  on  the  last  day  of 
such  year". 

Sec.  314.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec* 
tion  810  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968  are  repealed. 

FEOEKAI.     ttOUm    LOAN     MORTGAGE     COBPORATION 
AMXNDIUNTS 

Sec.  315.  (a)  Section  305(a)  (1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  and  to  hold"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  The 
Corporation  may  hold";  and 


Loan  Act  of  1933". 

CRIMINATION    IN    EX- 
ACE     ASSISTANCE 

be  National  Housing 
Ig  at  the  end  thereof 
bn. 

I  DISCRIMINATION      ON 
ENSION  OF   MORTGAGE 

fy  related  mortgage 
guaranty,  or  oth- 
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(2)  by  striking  out  thi  period  after  "there- 
in" and  inserting  in  Ile«  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  the  servicing  on  any  such  mort- 
gage may  be  performed  by  the  seller  or  by 
a  financial  institution  qualified  as  a  seller 
under  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence 
or  by  a  mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  par- 
ticipation in  any  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Housing  Act,  with 
which  Institution  or  iiortgagee  the  seller 
may  contract." 

(b)  Section  30S(a)(!)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "'5  per  centum"  eaich 
place  it  appears  In  th(  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  there*  f  "80  per  centum"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "p  Ivate"  in  clause  (C) 
of  the  first  sentence;  ant 

(3)  by  striking  out  "v  hich  are  comparable 
to  the  limitations  whlcb  would  be  applicable 
if  the  mortgage  were  iisured  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Uraan  Development  un- 
der section  203(b)  or  £07  of  the  National 
Housing  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ",  but  siich  limitations  shall 
not  exceed  the  limitations  contained  In  the 
first  proviso  to  the  firs^  sentence  of  section 
5(c)  of  the  Home  Owne: 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST    D: 
TENSION     OF     MORTi 

Sec.  316.  Title  V  of 
Act  is  amended  by  add 
the  following  new  sect! 

"PROHIBITION       AGAINST 
ACCOUNT  OF  SEX  IN  EX' 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  525.  No  federi 
loan,  or  Federal  Insuri 

er  assistance  in  connection  therewith  (un- 
der this  or  any  other  ^t),  shall  be  denied 
to  any  person  on  accoxmt  of  sex;  and  every 
person  engaged  in  mailing  mortgage  loans 
secured  by  residential  real  property  shall 
consider  without  prejudice  the  combined  In- 
comes of  both  husband  4nd  wife  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  extending  mortgage  credit  In  the 
form  of  a  federally  related  mortgage  loan  to 
a  married  couple  or  ellier  member  thereof. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'federally  related  mortgage  loan'  means 
any  loan  which — 

"(1)  is  secured  by  resi  lentlal  real  property 
designed  principally  fo-  the  occupancy  of 
from  one  to  four  famllii  is;  and 

"(2)  (A)  is  made  in  srhole  or  In  part  by 
any  lender  the  deposits  i  >r  accounts  of  which 
are  insured  by  any  agdncy  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  is  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  any  lender  which  it  itself  regulated  by 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government;   or 

"(B)  Is  made  In  who  e  or  in  part,  or  In- 
sured, guaranteed,  supplemented,  or  assist- 
ed in  any  way,  by  the  ilecretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Developmeni  or  any  other  officer 
of  the  Federal  Governn  lent  or  vinder  or  in 
connection  with  a  housing  or  urban  devel- 
opment program  admlijistered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
or  a  housing  or  relate^  program  adminis- 
tered by  any  other  such:  officer  or  agency;  or 

"(C)  is  eligible  for  ptirchase  by  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgagje  Association,  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association, 
or  the  Federal  Home  Loao  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion, or  from  any  financial  institution  from 
which  it  could  be  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Qorporatlon;   or 

"(D)  is  made  in  whole  or  In  part  by  any 
•creditor',  as  defined  in  section  103(f)  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968  ( 16 
U.S.C.  ie02(f)),  who  makes  or  Invests  In 
residential  real  estate!  loans  aggregating 
more  than  $1,000,000  par  year." 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  VOR  GROUP  PRACTICE 
FACILJl^ES 

Sec.  317.  Section  1106  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  Is  fended  by  inserting 
"or  osteopathy"  after  {'practice  medicine". 
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and  by  inserting  after  "State"  where  it  last 
appears  the  following:  ",  [>r.  In  the  case  of 
pediatric  care  or  treatment.  Is  under  the 
professional  supervision  o:  persons  licensed 
to  practice  podiatry  In  the  State". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  Is  aiiended  by  insert- 
ing ",  osteopathy,"  after  "j  ractice  medicine", 
and  by  Inserting  after  Tdentistry  in  the 
State,"  the  following :  "or  if  persons  licensed 
to  practice  podiatry  In  the  i  State,". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  (A)  it  amended  by  In- 
serting  "osteopathic  care,"  after  "compre- 
hensive medical  care,",  by  striking  out  "or" 
after  "optometrlc  care,",  and  by  Inserting 
after  "dental  care,"  the  fo  lowing:  "or  pedi- 
atric care,". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  (B)  li  amended  by  in- 
serting  "osteopathic,",  afler  "medical,",  by 
striking  out  "or"  after  "optometrlc,",  and  by 
inserting  after  "dental"  tiie  foUowlng:  "or 
podiatrlc". 

MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    FOR    ]  dLITART    IMPACTED 
AREAS 

Sec.  318.  Title  n  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended,  is  furthei  amended  by  add- 
ing the  foUowlng  new  sibsectlou  to  sec- 
tion 238: 

"(c)  The  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund  may 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  carrying  out 
the  mortgage  Insvirance  cjbligations  of  sec- 
tions 203  and  207  to  provide  housing  for 
military  personnel.  Federal  clvUlan  employ- 
cees,  and  Federal  contractor  employees  as- 
signed to  duty  or  employe^  at  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  InstaUation  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Spates  in  federally 
Impacted  areas  where  in  [the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  (1)  the  readual  housing  re- 
quirements for  persons  not  associated  with 
such  installations  are  insi^fflcient  to  sustain 
the  housing  market  in  the  event  of  substan- 
tial curtaUment  of  employtnent  of  personnel 
assigned  to  such  installattons,  and  (2)  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  frdm  such  use  out- 
weigh the  risk  of  possible!  cost  to  the  Gov* 
ernment." 

TITLE  IV— RURAIJ  HOUSINO 

INCLUSION   OF  U.S.  TERRFSORIES  AND  TRUST 
TERRITORT    OF   THE   PACIFIC   ISLANDS 

Sec.  401.  Section  501(a)  ^1)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ^e  foUowlng  lan- 
guage: "the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

RQ-INANCING    OF    INDEBTEDflESS    FOR    CERTAIN 
ELIGIBLE   APPLICANTS 

Sec.  402.  Section  601(a)  14)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended — | 

( 1 )  '^y  adding  after  the  ^omma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (B)  the  following:  "or.  If  combined 
with  a  loan  for  Improvement,  rehabUltatlon, 
or  repairs  and  not  refinanced.  Is  likely  to 
cause  a  hardship  for  the  applicant." 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  and 
(D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  1  hereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(C)  was  Incurred  by 
least  five  years  prior  to 
assistance  under  this  title." 

LOANS   TO   LEASEHOLD   OWNERS    UNDER   ALL 
RURAL    HOUSING    IROCRAMS 

Sec.  403.  Section  501(b)  i  2)  of  the  Housing 
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Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
tions  502  and  504"  and 
thereof  "this  title". 

REHABILITATION    LOAN^    AND    GRANTS 

Sec  404.  Section  504 (a 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  i  ead  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  the  event  the  Seiiretary  determines 
that  an  eligible  applicant  Cannot  qualify  for 
a  loan  under  the  provisions  of  sections  502 
and  503  and  that  repairs 
should  be  made  to  a  rural 
by  him,  in  order  to  make  i  uch  dwelling  safe 
and   sanitary    and    removi     hazards    to    the 


the   applicant   at 
hiS'  applying  for 


striking  out  "sec- 
inserting   in   lieu 


or  improvements 
dwelling  occupied 


health  of  the  occupant,  his  family,  or  the 
community,  and  that  repairs  should  be  made 
to  farm  buUdlngs  in  order  to  remove  hsEards 
and  make  such  buildings  safe  the  Secretary 
may  make  a  grant  or  a  com'jined  loan  and 
grant  to  the  appUcant  to  cover  the  cost  of 
improvements  or  additions,  such  as  repairing 
roofs,  providing  toilet  faculties,  providing  a 
convenient  and  sanitary  water  supply,  sup- 
plying screens,  repairing  at  providing  struc- 
tural supports,  or  making  similar  repairs, 
additions,  or  Improvements,  including  all 
preliminary  and  Installation  costs  in  obtain- 
ing central  water  and  sewer  service.  No  as- 
sistance shall  be  extended  to  any  one  indi- 
vidual under  this  subsection  in  the  form  of 
a  loan,  grant,  or  combined  loan  and  grant  in 
excess  of  $5,000.  Any  portion  of  the  sums 
advanced  to  tbe  borrower  treated  as  a  loan 
sbaU  be  secured  and  be  repayable  within 
twenty  years  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples and  conditions  set  forth  In  this  title, 
except  that  a  loan  for  less  than  $2,600  need 
be  evidenced  only  by  a  promissory  note. 
Sums  made  avaUable  by  grant  may  be  made 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  In  this 
title  f<M'  the  protection  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  contributions  made  on  loans 
made  by  the  Secretary.". 

VETERANS   PREFERENCE 

Sec  405.  Section  507  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  Congress"  each  place  it  appears  the 
following:  "or  during  the  period  beginning 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  ending  on  August 
4,  1964,  or  during  the  Vietnam  era  (as  de- 
fined in  section  101(23)  of  title  38,  Uixited 
States  Code) ,":  and 

(2)  by  insertln;];  "or  era"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence. 

ASSISTANCE   AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  406.  (a)  Clauses  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  513  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  are 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "(b)  not  to 
exceed  $75,000,000  for  loans  and  grants  pur- 
suant to  section  504  during  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1955,  and  ending  June  30,  1977; 
(c)  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for  financial  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  section  516  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1977;  (d)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000  per  year  for  research  and 
study  programs  pursiiant  to  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  section  606  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1961  and  ending  June  30, 
1977;". 

(b)  Sections  515(b)(5)  and  517(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  1,  1974"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1977". 

DtRECT  AND  INStTRED  LOANS  TO  PROVTUE  HOUS- 
ING AND  RELATED  FACILITIES  FOR  ELDERLY 
PERSONS   AND    FAMILIES    IN    RXntAL    AREAS 

Sec  407.  (a)  Section  515  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "public  or"  before  the  word  "private" 
and  by  inserting  ",  and  to  States  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof,"  after  the  word  "co- 
operatives": and 

(2)  subsection  (b)  Is  amended  by  (A)  In- 
serting Immediately  before  "corporation"  the 
words  "public  or  private",  (B)  striking  out 
"or"  immediately  before  "partnership",  (C) 
adding  immediately  after  "partnership"  the 
phrase  ",  or  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof",  and  (D)  adding  the  words 
"low  or"  Immediately  before  "moderate". 

(b)  Section  515(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "$760,000  or"  where  It 
appears,  and  striking  the  word  "least"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  word  "less". 

(c)  Section  S15(d)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  term  'development  cost'  means 
the  cost  of  constructing,  purchasing,  improv- 
ing, altering,  or  repairing  new  or  existing 
housing  and  related  facilities  and  purchas- 
ing and  improving  the  necessary  land.  In- 


cluding necessary  and  appropriate  fees  and 
charges.  Including  Initial  operating  expenses 
up  to  2  per  centiun  of  the  aforementioned 
costs,  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  fees 
and  charges  may  include  payments  of  quali- 
fied consulting  organizations  or  foundations 
which  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis  and  which 
render  services  or  assistance  to  nonprofit 
corporations  or  consumer  cooperatives  who 
provide  housing  and  related  facilities  for  low 
or  moderate  Income  famlUes". 

DCFIKrnON    OF    RURAL    AREA 

Sec  408.  Section  520  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  (3)  has  a  populatlcn  In  excess 
of  10,000  but  not  In  excess  of  15,000  and  has 
a  serious  lack  of  mortgage  credit,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

MtrrUAL   AND   SELF-HELP   HOUSING 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Section  623(b)  (1)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  before  ";  and"  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  ":  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  advance  funds  under  this 
paragraph  to  crganlzatlons  receiving  assist- 
ance under  clause  (A)  to  enable  them  to 
establish  revolving  accounts  for  the  purchase 
of  land  options  and  any  such  advances  may 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  and  shaU  be  repaid  to  the  Secretary 
at  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which 
the  grant  to  the  organization  Involved  was 
made". 

(b)  Section  523(f)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1974"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1977"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and  in- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  "$10,000,000". 

(c)  Section  523  cf  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  Immediately  after  subsection  (g) 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection  (h)  : 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  is- 
sued rules  and  regtUatlons  for  the  orderly 
processing  and  review  of  applications  under 
this  section  and  rules  and  regulatlcns  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  grantees  under  this  sec- 
tion In  the  event  he  determines  to  end  grant 
assistance  prior  to  the  termination  date  of 
any  grant  agreement.". 

DIRECT  AND  INSUEKD  LOANS  TO  FROVIDX  CON- 
DOMINIUM HOUSING  FOB  LOW-  AND  MODERATE- 
INCOME    FAMILIES    IN    RURAL    AREAS 

Sec  410.  (a)  *ntle  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  18  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"DIRECT  AND  INSURED  LOANS  TO  PBOVmE  CON- 
DOMINIUM HOUSING  FOR  LOW-  AND  MOOKR- 
ATE-INCOMS    FAMILIES   IN    KUSAL   AREAS 

"Sec.  525.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authon2!ed, 
in  his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  (substantlaUy  Identical  Insofar  as 
may  be  feasible  with  those  specified  in  sec- 
tion 502)  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  loans 
to  persons  and  famUies  of  low  or  moderate 
income,  and  to  insure  and  make  commit- 
ments to  Insure  loans  made  to  persons  and 
families  of  low  or  moderate  income,  to  assist 
them  in  purchasing  dweUing  units  In  con- 
dominiums located  in  rural  areas. 

"(b)  Any  loan  made  or  Insured  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  cover  a  one-famUy  dwelling 
unit  m  a  condominium,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  common  areas  and  faculties  of  the 
condominium  project  and  to  such  additional 
requirements  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  individual  loans  made 
or  Insured  under  subsection  (a)  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized,  in  bis  discretion  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  (substantially 
Identical  Insofar  as  may  be  feasible  with 
those  specified  In  section  615)  as  be  may 
prescribe,  to  make  or  Insure  blanket  loans 


to  a  borrower  who  shaU  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  a  condition  of  obtaining  such  loan 
or  Insurance  tmder  this  subsection,  that 
upon  completion  of  the  multlfamlly  project 
the  ownership  of  the  project  wlU  be  com- 
mitted to  a  plan  of  famUy  unit  ownership 
under  which  (1)  each  family  imit  wiU  be 
eligible  for  a  loan  or  Insurance  under  sub- 
section (a),  and  (2)  the  Individual  dweUlng 
umts  In  the  project  wUl  be  sold  only  on  a 
condominium  basis  and  only  to  purchasers 
eligible  for  a  loan  or  Insurance  under  sub- 
section (a).  The  principal  obligation  of  any 
blanket  loan  made  or  Insured  under  this 
subsection  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  sum 
cf  the  individual  amounts  of  the  loans  which 
could  be  made  or  Insured  with  respect  to 
the  individual  dweUlng  units  in  the  project 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'con- 
dominium' means  a  multlunlt  bousing  proj- 
ect which  is  subject  to  a  plan  of  famUy  unit 
ownership  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  under 
which  each  dwelling  unit  Is  IndlvlduaUy 
owned  and  each  such  owner  holds  an  un- 
divided Interest  in  the  common  areas  and 
faculties  which  serve  the  project.". 

(b)  Section  517(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  EtrUdng  out  "and  624''  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "524,  and  525". 

(c)(1)    Section    521(a)    of    such    Act    is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  loans  under  sec- 
tion 515  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "loans 
under  section  516"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "elderly  famUles," 
the  foUowlng:  "and  loans  under  83ctlon  S3S 
to  provide  condommtum  housing  for  per- 
sons and  feunUies  of  low  or  moderate  In- 
come,". 

(2)  Section  521(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  strtklng  out  "or  617(a)(1)-  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  617(a)(1),  or 
525(a)  ";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  525(c)"  after  "under 
section  615". 

(3)  Section  621(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "517 
(b)"  the  foUowlng:  "and  section  525". 

CONTRACT  SERVICES  AMD  TBM 

Sec.  411.  (a)  Section  506(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary,  by  compe- 
tent employees  of  the  Secretary"  and  insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  "as  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary". 

(b)  Section  617(J)(3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "borrowers,"  the 
following:  "and  other  services  customary  in 
the  Industry,  construction  Inspections,  com- 
mercial appraisals,  servicing  of  loans,  and 
other  related  program  services  and  ex- 
penses,". 

TRANSFER  OF  PRE-ISSS  INSURED  HOUSING  LOANS 
TO   THE   RURAL    HOUSINC   INSURANCE   FUND 

Sec  412.  Section  617(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentences:  "The 
notes  held  In  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Ftmd  (7  XSS.C.  1929)  which  evidence 
loans  made  or  Insured  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  514  or  515(b),  the  rights  and  Ita- 
bUltles  of  that  Fund  under  Insurance  con- 
tracts relating  to  such  loans  held  by  Insured 
Investors,  the  mortgages  securing  the  obli- 
gations of  the  borrowers  under  such  loans 
held  in  that  Fund  or  by  insured  Investors, 
and  aU  rights  to  subsequent  collections  on 
and  proceeds  of  such  notes,  contracts,  and 
mortgages,  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  any  other  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
as  if  created  pursuant  thereto.  The  Rural 
Housmg  Insurance  Fund  shall  compensate 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  for 
the  aggregate  unpaid  principal  balance  plus 
accrued  interest  of  the  notes  so  transferred." 
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Sec.  413.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
£a4(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  may  make 
loans,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in 
such  amounts  he  deems  necessary,  to  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  land  as 
building  sites  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  to 
famlllefl,  nonprofit  organizations,  public 
egencles,  and  cooperatives  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  any  section  of  this  title,  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  or  any  other  law  which 
provides  financial  assistance  for  housing  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families." 

ESCROW    ACCOUNTS   FOE    TAXES,    INSURANCE, 
AND    OTHER    EXPENSES 

Sec.  414.  (a)  Section  501  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  establish  proce- 
dures whereby  borrowers  under  this  title 
may  make  periodic  payments  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxes.  Insurance,  and  such  other  nec- 
essary expenses  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate.  Such  payments  shall  be  held  in 
escrow  by  the  Secretary  and  paid  out  by  him 
at  the  appropriate  time  or  times  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  payments  are  made. 
The  Secretary  shall  notify  a  borrower  in  writ- 
ing when  his  loan  payments  are  delinquent.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  502 
(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  on  the  borrower  prepaying  to 
the  Secretary  as  escrow  agent,  on  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  him,  such  taxes.  In- 
surance, and  other  expenses  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  In  accordance  with  section 
601(e)". 

(c)  Section  517  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "as  It  becomes  due"  In 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "prepayment"  and 
"prepajrmenta"  each  place  they  appear  In 
subsection  (J)  (1)  and  inserting  Ui  lieu  there- 
of "payment"  and  "payments"  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (])  (1)  the  following: 
"or  until  the  next  agreed  annual  or  semi- 
annual remittance  date". 

assistance  to  nonprofit  sponsors 
Sec.  415.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of  (after  the  new  section  added  by  section 
409  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 
"assistance     to     nonprofit     sponsors     of 

LOW-    AND    moderate-income    RURAL    HOUS- 
ING 

"Sec.  526.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide,  or  contract  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  provide,  Informa- 
tion, advice,  and  technical  assistance,  ex- 
cept that  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
shall  be  required  to  be  sponsored  by  a  State, 
county,  municipality,  or  other  government 
entity  or  public  body,  such  sponsorship  to 
Include  assisting  the  applicant  In  the  proc- 
essing of  the  application,  implementing  the 
technical  assistance  program,  and  carrying 
out  all  obligations  of  the  grant.  The  Infor- 
mation, and  technical  assistance  provided 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  include  but  not 
be  limited  to— 

"(1)  the  assembly,  correlation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
operation  of  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing; 

"(2)  the  provision  of  advice  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  public  bodies  or  to  non- 
profit or  cooperative  organizations  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
operation  of  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing.  Including  assistance  with  respect  to 
self-help  and  mutual  self-help  programs; 
and 
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"(3)  counseling  on  hbiisehold  manage- 
ment, self-help,  budgetliq;,  money  manage- 
ment, child  care,  and  related  counseling 
services  which  would  assist  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families,  recelvllng  assistance 
under  the  United  States  Qousing  Act  of  1937 
or  this  Act  in  improving  fchelr  living  condi- 
tions and  housing  oppsrtunltles,  and  in 
meeting  the  responsibilities  of  homeowner- 
ship.  I 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  luthorlzed  to  make 
loans  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations, agencies,  institut  ons,  organizations, 
and  other  associations  aj  proved  by  him  for 
the  necessary  expenses,  pi  lor  to  construction, 
of  planning,  and  obtaining  financing  for,  the 
rehabilitation  or  construction  of  housing 
for  low-income  individual  or  families  under 
any  Federal,  State,  or  loc 
which  is  or  could  be  u4 
Such  loans  shall  be  mad 
and  shall  be  for  the  r« 
pected  to  be  Incurred 

obtaining  financing  for,  ^uch  housing  prior 
to  the  availability  of  fltiancing,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  prelliilnary  surveys  and 
analyses  of  market  need  s,  preliminary  site 
engineering  and  architectural  fees,  site  ac- 
quisition, and  construction  loan  fees  and 
discounts.  The  Secretary  i  hall  require  repay- 
ment of  loans  made  un<  er  this  subsection, 
under  such  terms  and  cc  editions  as  he  may 
require,  upon  completios  of  the  hovising  or 
sooner,  and  may  cancel  any  part  or  all  of 
such  a  loan  if  he  detent  Lnes  that  it  cannot 
be  recovered  from  the  pi  oceeds  of  any  per- 
manent loan  made  to  fini  ince  the  rehabilita- 
tion or  construction  of  I  he  housing. 

"(c)  There  are  autho -Ized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  yetrs  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  June  30,  1976,  not  to  exceed  (5,- 
000.000  for  purposes  of  lubsectlon  (a)  and 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  tor  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (b).  Any  am  sunts  so  appropri- 
ated shall  remain  avalla  )le  until  expended, 
and  any  amounts  autha  :lzed  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  subsect!  on  but  not  appro- 
priated may  be  approprla  ed  for  any  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(d)  All  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subsection  (b)  s  lall  be  deposited  In 
a  fund  which  shall  be  snown  as  the  low- 
Income  sponsor  fund,  a  nd  which  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  rear  limitation  and 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolv- 
ing fund  carrying  out  tie  purposes  of  that 
subsection.  Sums  recelvdd  In  repayment  of 
loans  made  under  subsi  ctlon  (b)  shall  be 
deposited  in  such  fund." 

RENTAL    ASSI  STANCE 

Sec.  416.  (a)  Section  5n(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "Sec.  521.  (a)",  aid  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f ollowlni ;  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  make  and  In- 
sure loans  under  this  a  ictlon  and  sections 
514,  515.  and  517  to  pi  avlde  rental  or  co- 
operative housing  and  felated  facilities  for 
persons  and  families  of  lt>w  Income  in  multi- 
family  housing  projects,  and  may  make,  and 
contract  to  make,  asststarice  payments  to  the 
owners  of  such  rental  tiouslng  In  order  to 
make  available  to  low-Income  occupants  of 
such  housing  rentals  at  ^tes  commensurate 
to  Income  and  not  exceeding  25  per  centum 
of  Income.  Such  supplemental  assistance 
payments  shall  be  madeion  a  unit  basis  and 
shall  not  be  made  for  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  units  In  iny  one  project,  ex- 
cept (1)  when  the  proji  ict  is  financed  by  a 
loan  under  section  615  for  elderly  housing 
or  by  a  loan  under  sect  on  514  and  a  grant 
under  section  616,  sucl  assistance  may  be 
made  for  up  to  100  per  i  entum  of  the  units, 
and  (11)  when  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  Is  necessary  to  tUe  economic  feasibil- 
ity of  the  project,  he  n  lay  make  such  pay- 
ments with  respect  to 
centum  of  the  units. 
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"(B)  The  owner  of  any  project  assisted 
under  this  paragraph  shallj  be  required  to 
provide  at  least  annually  a  budget  of  operat- 
ing expenses  and  record  of  tenants'  Income 
which  shall  be  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  assistance  for  each  project. 

"(C)  The  project  owner  shall  accumulate 
safeguard,  and  periodically  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary any  rental  charges  collected  In  excess  of 
basic  rental  charges.  Thes4  funds  may  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  and  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  making  {such  assistance 
payments  through  the  end 
year." 

(b)  Section  621(c)  of  suC 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  shall  be  re 
Rural  Housing  Insurance 
appropriations  (1)  the  a: 
nonprlncipal  pa3rments  mai 
during  each  fiscal  year  to  ttie  holders  of  In 
sured  loans  described  In  s\pbsectlon  (a)(1) 
exceed  Interest  due  from  the  borrowers  dur- 
ing each  year,  and  (2)  the  Amount  of  assist- 
ance payments  described  hi  subsection  (a) 
(2).  The  Secretary  may  fmm  time  to  time 
Issue  notes  to  the  Secretary 
under  section  517(h)  to 
equal  to  such  unrelmbiirsed  payments, 
pending  the  annual  reimbursement  by  ap- 
propriation." 

(c)  Section  517(J)  oi  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "an(  "  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  jerlod  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert  ing  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  enc  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  to  make  assistance  payments  author- 
ized by  section  521(a)  (2) ." 

CERTAIN  AMOUNTS  TO  BE  DISREGARDED  IN  DE- 
TERMINING ELIGIBILITT  OF  LOW  AND  MODER- 
ATE INCOME  PERSONS  FOR  ASSISTANCE  UNDER 
RURAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Sec.  417.  Title  V  of  the  H<  using  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  new  section  addid  by  section  414 
of  this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 

"CERTAIN  AMOUNTS  TO  BE  DISREGARDED  IN  DE- 
TERMINING ELIGIBILITT  OP  LOW  AND  MODER- 
ATE INCOME  PERSONS  FOR  ASSISTANCE  UNDER 
RURAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  527.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  social  security  benefit  Increases 
occurring  after  June  1974  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  Income  or  resoiirces  or  otherwise 
taken  into  account  for  porposes  of  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  ^ny  Individual  or 
family  for  assistance  pursuant  to  section  521 
of  this  Act,  or  the  amount  ( if  such  assistance. 
For  purposes  of  this  sectloi  i,  the  term  'social 
security  benefit  Increases  occurring  after 
June  1974's  has  the  meaning  given  It  by  sec- 
tion 525  of  the  National  Housing  Act." 
TITLE  V — MISCELtANEOUS 
Part  A — State  Developvent  Agencies 
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Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpc^  of  this  part  to 
encourage  the  formation  ai^d  effective  opera- 
tion of  State  developmenit  agencies  which 
have  broad  and  fiexlble  ajutbority  to  carry 
out  or  assist  development  Activities  designed 
to  (1)  provide  housing  an*  related  facilities 
to  persons  and  families  of  low  and  moderate 
income,  (2)  promote  the  sound  growth  and 
development  of  neighborhoods  through  the 
revitalization  of  slum  and  Ipllghted  areas,  (3) 
increase  and  Improve  erdployment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed through  the  development  and  rede- 
velopment of  Industrial,  mknufacturlng,  and 
commercial  facilities,  or  (4)  Implement  the 
development  aspects  of  Sljate  land  use  and 
preservation  policies,  Incliidlng  the  advance 
acquisition  of  land  when 
with  such  policies. 


ZUOIBLB   DEVELOPMENT   AGENCIES 


It  Is  consistent 


Sec.  602.  (a)  A  State  development  agency 
is  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  part  only 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  Is  fully 
empowered  and  has  adequate  authority  to  at 
least  carry  out  or  assist  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  specified  In  clause  (1)  of  section 
501. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  a  "State 
development  a^ncy"  is  any  public  body  or 
agency,  publicly  sponsored  corporation,  or 
Instnunentallty  of  one  or  more  States  which 
Is  designated  by  the  Oovernor  (or  Gov- 
ernors in  the  case  of  an  Interstate  develop- 
ment agency)  for  purposes  of  this  part. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  part,  the  term  "State" 
means  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

GUASANTEES    OF    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  guar- 
antee, and  enter  Into  commitments  to  guar- 
antee. In  whole  er  In  part,  the  bonds,  de- 
bentures, notes,  and  other  obligations  issued 
by  State  development  agencies  to  finance,  In 
whole  or  In  part,  development  activities  as 
determined  by  him  to  be  In  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  of  clause  (2)  of  section  501,  In- 
cluding the  provisions  for  such  purpose  of 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  persons  and 
families  of  low  and  moderate  Income.  The 
Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  make,  and  to 
contract  to  make,  grants  to  any  State  de- 
velopment agency  for  payments  In  an  amount 
equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the  interest  pay- 
able on  obligations  Issued  by  such  agency  to 
finance  development  activities  In  further- 
ance of  the  purpose  of  this  part.  The  Secre- 
tary may  make  such  guarantees  and  enter 
into  such  commitments,  and  may  make  such 
grants  or  contract  to  make  such  grants, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  except  that  no  obligation  shall  be 
guaranteed  or  otherwise  assisted  under  this 
part  unless  the  Income  from  such  obligation 
Is  subject  to  Federal  taxation  pursuant  to 
section  608(b),  and  except  that  use  of  guar- 
antees or  other  assistance  provided  for  In 
this  part  shall  not  be  made  a  condition  to 
nor  preclude  receipt  of  any  other  Federal 
assistance. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  guar- 
antees made  under  this  part  with  respect 
to  principal.  Interest,  and  any  redemption 
premiums.  Any  such  guarantee  made  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
eligibility  of  the  obligations  Involved  for  such 
guarantee,  and  the  validity  of  any  guarantee 
so  made  shall  be  incontestable  in  the  hands 
of  a  holder  of  the  guaranteed  obligation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  collect  such  fees  and  charges  for 
and  In  connection  with  guarantees  made  un- 
der this  part  as  he  considers  reasonable. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
payments  as  provided  for  In  contracts  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  aggregate  principal  amount  of  the 
obligations  which  may  be  guaranteed  or  oth- 
erwise assisted  under  this  part  and  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$500,000,000. 

LIMITATION     OF    GUARANTEES 

Sec.  504.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
steps  as  he  considers  reasonable  to  assure 
that  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other  ob- 
ligations which  are  guaranteed  under  section 
503  wlU— 

(1)  be  Issued  only  to  Investors  approved 
by,  or  meeting  requirements  prescribed  by, 
the  Secretary,  or.  If  an  offering  to  the  public 
Is  contemplated,  be  underwritten  upon  terms 
and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary; 


(3)  contain  or  be  subject  to  repajrment, 
maturity,  and  other  provisions  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  contain  or  be  subject  to  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  Including  any 
provisions  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Sec- 
retary relating  to  subrogation,  liens,  and  re- 
leases of  liens,  payment  of  taxes,  cost  cer- 
tification procedures,  escrow  or  trusteeship 
requirements,  or  other  matters. 

Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  revolving  fund  to  provide  for 
the  timely  payment  of  any  liabilities  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  e;uarantees  or  grants 
under  section  503  and  for  the  payment  of 
obligations  Issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  revolving  fund  shall  be  com- 
prised of  (1)  receipts  for  fees  and  charges; 
(2)  recoveries  under  security,  subrogation, 
and  other  rights;  (3)  repayments.  Interest  In- 
come, and  any  other  receipts  obtained  In 
connection  with  guarantees  made  under  sec- 
tion 503;  (4)  proceeds  of  the  obligations 
Issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and 
(5)  such  sums,  which  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  as  may  be  required  for 
such  purposes.  Money  In  the  revolving  fund 
not  currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this 
part  shall  be  kept  In  cash  on  hand  or  on 
deposit,  or  Invested  In  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  guaranteed  thereby,  or  In 
obligations,  participations,  or  other  instru- 
ments which  are  lawful  Investments  for  fi- 
duciary, trust,  or  public  funds. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  obligations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  an  amount 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  his  functions  with  respect  to  the  guar- 
antees authorized  by  section  503.  The  obliga- 
tions Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  have 
such  maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or  rates 
of  Interest  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  obligations  so  issued,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  puiposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  that 
Act  are  extended  to  Include  purchases  of  the 
obUgatlons  hereunder. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handUng,  Im- 
provement, or  disposal  of  real  and  other 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  power,  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  fund  authorized  under  this 
section,  to  pay  out  of  such  fund  all  expenses 
or  charges  In  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, handling.  Improvement,  or  disposal  of 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  acquired  by 
him  as  a  result  of  recoveries  under  security, 
subrogation,  or  other  rights. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide,  either  directly  or  by  contract  or 
other  arrangements,  technical  assistance  to 
State  development  agencies  to  assist  them 
In  connection  with  planning  and  carrying  out 
development  activities  in  furtherance  of  the 
purpose  of  this  part. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  607.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
development  activities  assisted  under  this 
psirt  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  work  In  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-6) :  Pro- 
vided, That  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
construction  of  residential  property  only  if 
such  residential  property  Is  designed  for  res- 
idential use  for  eight  or  more  families.  No 
assistance  shall  be  extended  under  this  part 
with  respect  to  any  development  activities 


without  first  obtaining  adequate  assurance 
that  these  labor  standards  will  be  malntamed 
upon  the  work  Involved  In  such  activities. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this 
section,  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934  (40  UB.C.  276c) . 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  508.  (a)  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  this  part,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  addition  to  any  authority  otherwise 
vested  to  him,  shall — 

(1)  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  In  connection  with 
any  guarantee  under  this  part,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  default,  to  provide  by  contract 
for  the  extinguishment  upon  default  of  any 
redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other  right, 
title,  or  Interest  of  a  State  development 
agency  in  any  mortgage,  deed,  trust,  or  other 
Instrument  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  protection  of  the  security  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  have  the  power  to  foreclose  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  him  by 
law,  contract,  or  other  agreement,  and  bid 
for  and  purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  other 
sale  any  property  In  connection  with  which 
he  has  provided  a  guarantee  pursuant  to  this 
part.  In  the  event  of  any  such  acquisition, 
the  Secretary  may,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  relating  to  acquisition,  han- 
dling, or  disposal  of  real  property  by  the 
United  States,  complete,  administer,  remodel 
and  convert,  dispose  of,  lease,  and  otherwise 
deal  with,  such  property.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
shall  also  have  power  to  pursue  to  final  col- 
lection by  way  of  compromise  or  otherwise  all 
claims  acquired  by  him  In  connection  with 
any  security,  subrogation,  or  other  rights  ob- 
tained by  hiqi  In  administering  this  part. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  Issued 
by  a  State  development  agency  for  which  the 
Issuer  has  elected  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  assistance  provided  under  this  part,  the 
Interest  paid  on  such  obligation  and  received 
by  the  purchaser  thereof  (or  his  successor  in 
Interest)  shall  be  Included  In  gross  Income 
for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Part  B — New  Communttt  Program 
Amendments 
chance  in  name  of  community  development 
corporation 
Sec.  511.   (a)   Part  B  of  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 
Is   amended    by   striking   out   "C<»nmunlty 
Development  Corporation"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears and   Inserting  In  lieu   thereof  "New 
Community  Development   Corporation". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  729  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "new"  before 
"community". 

membership  of  board  of  directors  of  new 

COMMUNITY    development    CORPORATION 

Sec.  612.  Section  729(b)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "five  members"  In  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "seven  members";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "three  persons"  In 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"five  persons". 

INCREASE  IN  INTEREST  DIFFERENTIAL  GRANTS  TO 
STATE    LAND     DEVELOPMENT    AGENCIES 

Sec.  513.  The  last  sentence  of  section  713 
(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In 
amounts"  and  all  that  foUows  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "In  amounts  equal  to  30 
per  centum  of  the  Interest  paid  on  such  ob- 
ligations." 
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BPFPliMWrTASY  C«AHTB  ro«  PROJECTS  ASSISTE» 
BT  ItATWOKM.  rOXTinMTION  OW  ARTS  *ND  KU- 


Sec.  514.  Section  718(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  19T0  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  f<rflowlng:  ",  or  a  project  or  por- 
tion of  a  project  consisting  of  the  purchase, 
renovation,  or  conatrucvton  of  facllltleB,  the 
purcliase  of  land,  or  the  acquilsttlon  of  equip- 
ment or  wofka  of  art  aasUted  by  contracts 
or  grants  under  section  5  of  th«  National 
Foundation  «m  the  Arts  and  the  Huznanltlea 
Act  of  1966". 

INCLUSION  OF  WASTE  DISPOSAI.  FACILmZa  AJ»» 
COMMtmiTT  OB  MXIfiHBOaaOOO  HEATING  OB 
AJK-CONDmONUIO  6TBTSM»  AI<ON«  ELIGIBLE 
LAND  IMFEOVBUEMTS 

Sec  615.  Section  711  (f>  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  is 
amend  e<^— 

<1)  by  atrlklng  out  "sewage  di^HMal"  In 
the  first  and  secood  sentences  and  Inserting 
in  Uen  thereof  "aewage  or  waste  disposal"; 

(2)  by  tnaertlng  "community  or  neigbbor- 
hood  central  heating  or  alr-condlUonlng 
systems,"  after  "storm  drainage  facilities," 
in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  ",  a  community  or  neigh- 
borhood central  heating  or  air-conditioning 
system,"  after  "disposal  installation"  In  the 
second  sentence. 

Part  C — National  Homestead  Program 
Sec.  631.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
assist  In  alleviating  the  pveaent  shortage  of 
decent  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  individuals  and  famlUes  through  the 
mor*  coostructiTe  use  of  federally  owned 
rcatdentUl  property,  while  at  the  same  time 
assisting  tn  the  elimination  of  deterioration 
and  blight  In  urban  and  other  eu^as  and 
In  the  effective  rehsblUUtlon  of  those  areas. 
Sec.  632.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")   shall — 

(1)  compile,  maintain,  and  keep  current 
a  catalog  of  all  unoccupied  single-family 
dwellings  In  urban  and  other  areas  within 
the  United  States  which  are  owned  by  him 
or  his  Department,  and  which  would  be  suit- 
able for  occupancy  and  rehabilitation  by 
qualified  low-  and  moderate-income  Indi- 
viduals and  families  under  th»  national 
homestead  program  established  by  this  part; 
and 

(2)  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  (by  publication,  advertise- 
ment, or  otherwise)  to  assure  that  the  resi- 
dents of  each  community  or  area  In  which 
any  of  such  dwellings  is  located  will  be  ftUly 
and  currently  informed  of  (A)  the  existence, 
nature  and  location  of  such  dwellings,  (B) 
the  qualifications  required  for  participation 
in  the  program  under  this  part  and  (C)  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  such  dwell- 
ings may  be  conveyed  to  qualified  persons. 

(b)  The  dwelUngs  Included  in  the  catalog 
complied  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
ofTered  to  qualified  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  applicants  In  accordance  with  this 
part  without  regard  to  their  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin  but  with  due 
consideration  in  each  case  of  the  suitability 
of  the  dwelling  involved  for  the  applicant's 
family  (taking  into  account  its  size  and 
composition  and  other  relevant  factors) . 

Sec.  533.  An  applicant  Is  qualified,  for 
purposes  of  participation  in  the  program 
under  this  part  with  respect  to  any  dwelling, 
only  If  he  or  she — 

(1)  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older; 

(2)  is  the  head  of  his  or  her  househc^d; 

(3)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  has  not  previously  participated  in 
the  program; 

(6)  Is  not  the  owner  of  any  other  real 
property;  and 

(6)  possesses  the  financial,  technical,  and 
other  resources  which  are  necessary  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 


Secretary)  to  rehabilitate  such  dwelling  In 
accordance  with  his  or  her  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  524. 

Sbc.  534.  (a>  The  conveyance  ot  any  dwell- 
ing to  an  applicant  vnder  de  program  thaU 
be  made  on  a  eoB«Htl<Hial  baste,  in  return 
for  the  payment  by  such  ap|>lleant  of  $1  and 
the  execution  by  su^  applicant  of  an  agree- 
ment as  described  In  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  Each  applicant  for  »  dwelling  under 
the  program  shall  enter  into  an  agreement, 
In  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  require,  that  he  or  sHe — 

(1)  will  reside  In  the  dwiUlng  (and  main- 
tain It  as  his  or  her  principal  residence)  for 
a  period  of  at  least  five  yeat^; 

(2)  win  during  such  period  rehabilitate 
and  maintain  the  dwelling  fo  that  it  satisfies 
all  of  the  requirements  of  applicable  State 
and  local  law,  including  bujldlng,  plumbing, 
electrical,  fire  prevention,  acd  related  codes; 

(3)  win  carry  adequate  fire  and  liability 
insurance  on  the  dwelling  at  all  times; 

(4)  will  permit  Inspections  of  the  dwell- 
ing to  be  made  at  reasonable  times  by  agents 
or  employees  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  progressiof  the  rehabilita- 
tion; and  I 

(6)  will  comply  with  I  such  additional 
terms,  conditions,  and  recfolrements  as  the 
Secretary  may  impose  In  or^er  to  assure  that 
the  purpose  oi  this  part  is  c^led  out. 

(c)  Upon  any  material  ftillure  by  the  ap- 
plicant to  carry  out  bis  oc  Aer  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  subsectioa  (b>  with  respect 
to  the  dwelling,  the  conditional  conveyance 
of  title  to  such  applicant  under  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  revoked,  and  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  and  to  the  dwelling  shall  revert  to 
the  Secretary;  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
in  his  discretion  grant  the  applicant,  on  the 
basis  of  need  or  otherwise,  a  q;>ecified  period 
or  extension  of  time  not  etteedlng  two  years 
in  which  to  come  into  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  add  thereby  avoid 
such  revocation  and  reversion. 

(d)  After  the  applicant  has  resided  in  the 
dwelling  for  the  required  five.year  period  and 
has  rehabilitated  and  maintained  It  and 
otherwise  complied  with  tfte  terms  of  his  or 
her  agreement  throughout  such  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  convey  to  jthe  applicant  fee 
simple  title  to  the  dwelling  (Including  the 
land  on  which  It  is  situated) . 

Sec.  525.  The  Secretarsj  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulation^,  including  rules 
and  regulations  establlshUig  standards  and 
methods  for  the  inspectioil  of  dwellings  and 
the  measurement  of  rehatflUtation  progress, 
as  may  be  necessary  or  ap|>iopriate  to  carry 
out  this  part.  [ 

Sec.  526.  (a)  The  legal  title  to  and  own- 
ership of  any  dwelling  donditlonally  con- 
veyed to  an  applicant  under  section  524(a) 
shall  remain  in  the  Secret4ry  for  purposes  of 
all  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  until  fee 
simple  title  to  such  dwelling  is  conveyed  to 
such  applicant  under  seqtion  524(d);  and 
the  conditional  conveyanc^  of  such  dwelling 
shall  specifically  so  provide.  During  the  pe- 
riod prior  to  fee  simple'!  conveyance  such 
dwelling  shall  be  subject  to  State  and  local 
property  taxes  only  to  thej  extent  that  other 
federally  owned  real  prop^ty  is  or  would  be 
subject  to  such  taxes  un<er  similar  condi- 
tions. I 

(b)  To  the  extent  he  fiijds  Its  feasible  and 
desirable  and  consistent  [with  the  purpose 
of  this  part,  the  Secretaxy  may  enter  Into 
agreements  with  State  ^nd  local  govern- 
ments and  agencies  under  which  single- 
family  dwellings  owned  by  them  may  be  in- 
cluded In  the  catalog  compiled  under  section 
522.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, modifying  the  provisions  of  this  psirt 
to  the  extent  necessary  ;Or  appropriate  to 
take  account  of  difiereudes  resulting  from 
State  or  local  ownership,  apy  dwellings  so  in- 
cluded shall  be  offered  jiuad  conveyed  to 
qualified  applicants  in  itu  same  manner  and 


on  the  saB»  terms  and  eondltiona  as  dwell- 
ings umumt  ky  tke  Secntary. 

(c)  SeettoB  312(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  Act 
ot  1964  is  amandcd  by  adding  "or"  after  the 
semtecAoB  at  the  end  ot  subparagraph  (C), 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sabparagiapli:  ] 

"(D)  (1)  the  property  Is  being  occupied 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  Into  un- 
der part  C  of  title  V  of  th0  Housing  and 
Urban  Devticpment  Act  of  19t4,  and  (11)  the 
loan  Is  made  to  assist  the  occupant  in  carry- 
ing out  bis  «  her  responsibllftles  under  that 
agreement;''.  | 

Sec  627.  There  are  hereby  ajuthortzed  to  be 
apt«mptlated  sueh  sums  as  tnay  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provlslotis  of  this  part. 

PSVr    D— SbSCELLANSOTTS  |PKOVISIOir8 
increase   in  ATTTHORIZATION   r^R   COUXVXHXN- 
SIVE     URBAN     planning;     PARTICIPATION     OF 
THE   TRUST  TKRRITORT   OF  Tlfl!  FACZFIC 

Sac  62».  (a>  Section  701  (bO  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  the  fifth  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  addition,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  tar  the  purpose 
ot  this  section  not  to  exceed  9130,000,000  tar 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  inly  1,  1974.". 

(b>  Section  703  of  the  HonStog  Act  of  1954 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and" 
In  clause  (1)  and  by  tnserttag  ",  and  the 
Trust  T(srrttory  of  the  Paclflc  Islands"  hn- 
medlatefy  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 

of  such  clause. 

I 

COUNSELING    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  629.  (a>  Sectkm  106  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  196S  is 
amended  by  rewriting  the  hoortlng  to  read 
as  follows:  "tbchnkal  assisiancx,  counskl- 

ING  TO  TENANTS  AND  HOMEOWNERS,  AND  LOANS 
TO  SPONSORS  OF  LOW-  AND  MOOBBATE-INCOMB 
HOUSIN6". 

(b>  Section  106(a)(1)  (111)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows :    | 

"(ill)  the  provision  of  traliilng  and  coun- 
seling programs  (Including  preoccupancy 
programs)  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
tenants  and  homeowners,  intludlng  but  not 
limited  to,  housing  selection  and  purchase 
procedures,  family  budgeting,  property  use 
and  maintenance,  household  management, 
and  utilization  of  community  resources; 
and".  I 

(c)  Section  106(a)(1)  ol  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph  3 

"(Iv)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  communities,  particularly  smaller  com- 
munities, to  assist  such  oommunlties  in 
planning,  develc^lng,  and  administering 
CMnmunity  Development  Prdgrame  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974."  I 

(d)  Section  106(a)  (2)  df  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ngt  to  exceed  $5,- 
000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary". 

(e)  Section    106(b)(1)    df 
amended   by   inserting   "or 
agencies"   immediately  after 
ganizations". 

(f)  Section    108(b)(2)    ^ 
amended  by   Inserting   "or 
agency"  immediately  after  'jnonproflt  orga- 
nization". 

LIMITATION  ON  VWTHHOLDING    3R  CONDTTIONINO 
OF  ASSISTANd 

Sec  530.  Assistance  provlfled  for  In  this 
Act,  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  193r7,  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  the  Demonstrajtlon  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  and 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Acts 
of  1965,  1968,  1969,  and  19V0  shaU  not  be 
withheld  or  made  subject  to  conditions  or 
preference  by  reason  of  the  tax-exempt 
status  ot  bonds  or  other  obligations  issued 
or  to  be  Issued  to  provide  fltuanclng  for  use 
In  connection  with  such  assistance,  except 
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such   Act   Is 
public  housing 
"nonprofit  or- 

such    Act    is 
public  housing 


where  otherwise  expressly  provided  or  au- 
thorized by  law. 

ADDITIONAL    RESEARCH    AUTHORITY 

Sec  631.  TlUe  V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"ADDITIONAL  RESEARCH   AUTHORITY 

"Sec.  509.  (a)  In  carrying  out  activities 
under  section  501,  the  Secretary  may  under- 
take special  demonstrations  to  determine 
the  housing  design,  the  housing  structure, 
and  the  housing-related  facilities,  services, 
and  amenities  most  effective  or  appropriate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  groups  with  special 
housing  needs  Including  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  the  displaced,  single  individ- 
uals, broken  families,  and  large  households. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  with,  to  make  grants 
to,  and  to  provide  other  types  of  assistance 
to  Individuals  and  entitles  with  special  com- 
petence and  knowledge  to  contribute  to  the 
planning,  development,  design,  and  manage- 
ment of  such  housing. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  vinder 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  perfer- 
entlal  attention  to  demonstrations  which  in 
his  Judgment  Involve  areas  of  housing  user 
needs  most  neglected  in  past  and  current 
research  and  demonstration  efforts. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  under- 
take demonstrations  Involving  the  actual 
planning,  development,  and  occupancy  of 
housing  utilizing  the  contract  and  loan  au- 
thority of  any  federally  assisted  housing  j»o- 
gram.  He  is  also  authorized  to  set  aside  any 
development,  construction,  design,  and  oc- 
cupancy requirements,  for  purposes  of  these 
demonstrations.  If  in  his  Judgment  they  in- 
hibit the  testing  of  hoxislng  designed  to  meet 
the  special  housing  needs. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Include,  as  part  of  any  demon- 
stration, an  evaluation  of  the  demonstration 
to  cover  the  full  experience  Involved  In  plan- 
ning, development,  and  occupancy. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  contract  or 
loan  authority  which  the  Secretary  may  utU- 
Ize  under  subsection  (c),  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  from  amounts  approved  in  appro- 
priation Acts  shall  be  available  for  research 
under  this  section." 

MATERIALS,  DESIGN,  AND  CONSTRUCTION  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  LOW-  AND  MODERATE-IN- 
COME HOUSING 

Sec  532.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  (including  the  Insertion  of 
appropriate  requirements,  specifications,  and 
enforcement  provisions  In  assistance  con- 
tracts) to  make  certain  that  all  housing 
which  is  constructed  for  use  by  low-  or  mod- 
erate-Income families  with  assistance  under 
any  law  or  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  under  his  jurisdiction  is  designed 
and  constructed  in  such  manner,  and  utilizes 
materials  of  such  quality  and  durability,  as 
to  assfire  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
that  such  housing  will  have  a  long  economic 
life,  resist  deterioration,  and  provide  ease 
of  maintenance,  regardless  of  any  savings  In 
cost  which  might  otherwise  be  realized 
through  the  use  or  application  of  Inferior 
design,  construction,  or  materials. 

FLOOD   INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec  533.  Chapter  III  of  title  XIII  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"NOTICE  OF  FLOOD  HAZARDS 

"Sec  1364.  Each  Federal  instrumentality 
responsible  for  the  supervision,  approval, 
regulation,  or  insuring  of  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  or  similar  institutions  shall 
by  regulation  require  such  Institutions,  as  a 
condition  of  making,  Increasing,  extending. 


or  renewing  (after  the  expiration  of  30  days 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section)  any  loan  secured  by  Improved  real 
estate  or  a  mobile  home  located  or  to  be 
located  In  an  area  that  has  been  Identified  by 
the  Secretary  tmder  this  title  or  Public  Law 
93-233  as  an  area  having  special  flood 
hazards,  to  notify  the  purchaser  or  lessee  (or 
obtain  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
seller  or  lessor  has  notified  the  purchaser  or 
lessee)  of  such  special  flood  hazards.  In  writ- 
ing, a  reasonable  period  In  advance  of  the 
signing  of  the  purchase  agreement,  lease,  or 
other  documents  Involved  in  the  trans- 
action." 

ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  534.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
(Public  Law  89-174,  79  Stat.  667)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "six"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "eight"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) ;  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  6316  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (122). 

(c)  Paragraph  (87)  of  section  6315  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(8)". 

Sec  535.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  133(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
or  of  any  other  law,  local  expenditures  made 
In  connection  with  the  Broad  and  Front 
Street  Oarage  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  shall, 
to  the  extent  otherwise  eligible,  be  counted 
as  a  local  grant-in-aid  to  the  first  two  action 
years  of  the  Trenton  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program  (NJ.  A-1)  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949. 

Sec  536.  Section  1307  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1068  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  community  that  has  made  ade- 
quate progress,  acceptable  to  the  Secretary 
on  the  construction  of  a  flood  protection 
system  which  will  afford  flood  protection 
for  the  one-hundred  year  frequency  flood 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  flood  Insurance  under  this  title  (If 
and  to  the  extent  it  is  eligible  for  such 
Insurance  under  the  other  provisions  of  this 
title)  at  premium  rates  not  exceeding  those 
which  would  be  applicable  under  this  sec- 
tion If  such  flood  protection  system  had  been 
completed.  Prortded,  however,  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  find  that  adequate  progress  as 
required  herein,  has  been  made  If:  a)  100 
percent  of  the  project  cost  of  the  system 
has  been  authorized,  and;  b)  at  least  60 
percent  of  the  project  cost  of  the  system  has 
been  appropriated,  and;  c)  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  project  cost  of  the  system  has 
been  expended,  and;  d)  the  system  Is  at 
least  50  percent  completed." 

CONDOMINIUM    AND    COOPERATIVE    STUDY 

Sec  537.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study,  and  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  with  respect 
to  condomlnums  and  cooperatives,  the  prob- 
lems, difficulties,  abuses  or  potential  abuses 
applicable  to  such  housing. 

Sec  538.  Participation  by  a  unit  of  local 
government  In  any  program  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  in  any  way 
by  such  units  membership  as  non -member- 
ship In  a  regional  planning  organization  or 
council  of  governments. 


TITLE  VI— CONSUMER  HOME  MORTGAGE 

ASSISTANCE 

SHORT   TITIX 

Sec  600.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consumer  Home  Mortgage  Assistance  Act  of 
1974". 
Part  A — Lending  and  Investment  Powers, 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associations 
construction  loans 

Sec  601.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  VS.C.  1464(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  is  au- 
thorized to  Invest  an  amount,  not  exceeding 
the  greater  of  (i)  the  sum  of  Its  surplus,  un- 
divided proflts,  and  reserves  or  (11)  6  per 
centum  of  its  assets.  In  loans  or  In  Interests 
therein  the  principal  ptirpose  of  which  Is  to 
provide  financing  with  respect  to  what  is  or 
Is  expected  to  become  primarily  residential 
real  estate  within  one  hundred  miles  of  their 
home  office  or  within  the  State  in  which  such 
office  is  located  where  (1)  the  association  re- 
lies substantially  for  repayment  on  the  bor- 
rower's general  credit  standing  and  forecast 
of  Income,  with  or  without  other  secTirlty,  or 
(11)  the  association  relies  on  other  security 
as  collateral  for  the  loans,  including  but  not 
limited  to  a  guaranty  or  similar  obligation 
of  a  third  party,  and  in  either  case  described 
in  clause  (1)  or  (11)  Immediately  preceding, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  association 
takes  a  security  Interest  in  real  estate 
(whether  or  not  constituting  a  first  lien)  as 
additional  protection.". 

single  family  dwelling  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  602.  Section  6(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$450,000"  imme- 
diately before  "for  each  single  family  dwell- 
ing" and  Inserting  In  lieu  theerof  "$65,000 
(except  that  with  respect  to  dwellings  in 
Alaska,  Guam,  and  Hawaii  the  foregoing 
limitation  may,  by  regulation  of  the  Board, 
be  Increased  by  not  to  exceed  60  per  cen- 
tum) ";  and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"upon  Improved  real  estate  without  regard 
to  the  foregoing  limitations"  the  following: 
"but  (of  said  last  mentioned  20  per  centum) 
the  amount  deemed  to  be  loaned  In  trans- 
actions which,  except  for  excess  In  amount, 
would  be  eligible  for  such  association  under 
provisions  of  this  sentence  (other  than  this 
exception)  or  under  the  next  following  sen- 
tence shall  be  only  the  outstanding  amount 
of  such  excess.". 

lending  axtthority  under  the  home 
owners'  loan  act 

Sec  603.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c)),  as 
amended  by  section  601  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"Subject  to  such  prohibitions,  limitations, 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
any  such  association  may  Invest  In  loans  and 
advances  of  credit  and  Interests  therein  upon 
the  security  of  or  respecting  real  property 
or  Interests  therein  used  for  primarily  resi- 
dential purposes  (all  of  which  may  be  de- 
fined by  the  Board)  that  do  not  comply  with 
the  limitations  and  restrictions  in  this  sub- 
section, but  no  Investment  shall  be  made  by 
an  association  under  this  sentence  If  Its  ag- 
gregate outstanding  Investment  under  this 
sentence  determined  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  exclusive  of  any  Investment  which  Is 
or  at  the  time  of  its  making  was  otherwise 
authorized,  would  thereupon  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  Its  assets.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  HOME  OWNERS'  LOAN  ACT 
OP  1933  CONCERNING  PROPERTY  IMPROVEMENT 
LOANS 

Sec.  604.  The  second  and  third  undesig- 
nated paragraphs  of  section  5(c)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933   (12  UJS.C. 
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14M(c) )  are  amended  toy  striking  out  "$5,- 
000"  and  InserUng  In  U«u  thereof  "tlO.OOO". 

AMENDMKNT    TO    TTrLE    IV     OF     THE    NATIONAI. 
HOirsING    ACT    CONCEUtING    kaSBt    REQUKE- 

itzNTS  or  uiBxnuD  ntsTRvnoNs 
Sec.  605.  The  third  sentence  of  section  403 
(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
17a6(b> )  U  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty 
years"  in  the  first  proviso  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "thirty  years",  and  by  striking 
out  the  second  proviso. 

Pa«t  B — National  Banks 

REAL  estate   LOANS  BT    NATIONAL  BANKS 

Sbc.  «11.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  371)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"REAL  ESTATE   LOANS   BT    NATIONAL   BANKS 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  (1)  Any  national  banking  as- 
sociation may  make  real  estate  loans  secured 
by  liens  upon  unin^roTed  real  estate,  upon 
Improved  real  estate.  Including  improved 
farmland  and  Improved  business  and  resi- 
dential properties,  and  upon  real  estate  to  be 
Improved  by  a  building  or  buildings  to  be 
constructed  or  In  the  process  of  construction. 
In  an  antount  which  when  added  to  the 
amount  unpaid  upon  prior  mortgages,  liens, 
encumbrances,  If  any,  upon  such  real  estate 
does  not  exceed  the  respective  proportions 
of  appraised  value  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. A  loan  secured  by  real  estate  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section  shall  be  In  the 
form  of  an  obligation  or  obligations  secured 
by  a  mortgage,  trust  deed,  or  other  instru- 
ment, which  shall  constitute  a  lien  on  real 
estate  in  fee  or,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  on  a  leasehold  under 
a  lease  which  does  not  expire  for  at  least 
ten  years  beyond  the  maturity  date  of  the 
loan,  and  any  national  banking  association 
may  purchase  or  sell  any  obligations  so  se- 
cured In  whole  or  In  part.  The  amount  of 
any  such  loan  hereafter  made  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 66^^  per  centimi  of  the  appraised  value 
If  such  real  estate  Is  unimproved,  75  per 
centum  of  the  appraised  value  if  such  real 
estate  Is  Improved  by  offslte  improvements 
such  as  streets,  water,  sewers,  or  other  utili- 
ties, 75  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  if 
such  real  estate  is  in  the  process  of  being 
Improved  by  a  building  or  building  to  be 
constructed  or  in  the  process  of  construction, 
or  90  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  if 
such  real  estate  Is  improved  by  a  building 
or  buildings.  If  any  such  loan  exceeds  76 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  real 
estate  or  if  the  real  estate  is  improved  with  a 
one-  to  four-family  dwelling.  Installment 
payments  shall  be  required  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  amortize  the  entire  principal  of  the 
loan  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  thirty 
years. 

"(2)  The  limitations  and  restrictions  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  prevent  the 
renewal  or  extension  of  loans  heretofore 
made  and  shall  not  apply  to  real  estate  loans 
(A)  which  are  Insured  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  (B)  which  are 
Insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  or  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937, 
as  amended,  or  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  or  (C)  which  are  gttaran- 
teed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  the  payment  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  which  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  is  pledged,  and  such  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  shall  not  apply  to  real 
estate  loans  which  are  fully  guaranteed  or 
Insi.U'ed  by  a  State,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof,  or  by  a  State  authority 
for  the  payment  of  the  obligations  of  which 
the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  is  pledged,  if 
under  the  terms  of  the  guaranty  or  Insur- 
ance agreement  the  association  will  be  as- 
sured of  repayment  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  loan,  or  to  any  loan  at  least  20 
per  centvun  of  which  Is  guaranteed  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
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"(3)   Loans  which  are  gT»ranteed  or  In- 
sured as  described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  In  Aeterminlng  the 
amount  of  real  estate  lo«ns  vhlch  a  natlcHial 
banking  association  may  make  In  relation  to 
Its    capital    and    surplus   oi   Its   time    and 
savings    deposits    or    in    determining    the 
amount  of  real  estate  loans  secured  by  other 
than  first  liens.  Where  the  collateral  iot  any 
loan  consists  partly  of  real  estate  security 
and   partly   of    other   security.    Including    a 
giiaranty  or  endorsement  tafr  or  an  obliga- 
tion or  commitment  of  a  p^son  other  than 
the  lx)rrower,  only  the  amoi^t  by  which  the 
loan  exceeds  the  value  as  collateral  of  such 
other  security  shall  be  considered  a  loan  upon 
the  security  of  real  estate,  and  in  no  event 
shall  a  loan  be  considered  as  a  real  estate 
loan  where  there  is  a  valid  aqd  binding  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  a  flnkncially  respon- 
sible lender  or  other  party  eittier  directly  with 
the  association  or  which  laj  for  the  benefit 
of  or  has  been  assigned  to|  the  association 
and  pursuant  to  which  agreement  the  lender 
or  other  party  is  reqxilred  t^  advance  to  the 
association   within  sixty 
date   of  the  making   of  sa 
amount  of  the  loan  to  be 
elation  upon  the  security  o: 
cept  as  otherwise  provided, 
tion    shall   make    real    est; 
aggregate  sum  in  excess  o: 
the  capital  stock  of  such  association  paid 
in  and  unimpaired  plus  th^  amount  of  Its 
unimpaired   surplus   fund,  or   In  excess  of 
the  amount  of  Its  time  and  Isavings  deposits, 
whichever    Is    greater:    Provided,    That    the 
amount  unpaid  upon  real  estate  loans  se- 
ciued  by  other  than  first  Hens  when  added 
to  the  amount  unpaid  upon  prior  mortgages, 
liens,  and  encumbrances  shiUl  not  exceed  In 
an    aggregate   sum   20  per   centum   of   the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock)  of  such  associa- 
tion  paid   in   and   unimpai-ed  plus   20   per 
centum   of   the   amount   ol  its   unimpaired 
surplus  fund.  I 

"(b)  Any  national  banking  association  may 
make  real  estate  loans  secuied  by  liens  upon 
forest  tracts  which  are  proserly  managed  In 
all  respects.  Such  loans  shall  be  in  the  form 
of  an  obligation  or  obligations  secured  by 
mortgage,  trust  deed,  or  omer  such  instru- 
ment; and  any  national  backing  association 
may  purchase  or  sell  any  dbligatlons  so  se- 
cured In  whole  or  in  partJ  The  junovmt  of 
any  such  loan,  when  adde^  to  the  amount 
unpaid  upon  prior  mortgagfes,  liens,  and  en- 
cvmibrances,  if  any,  shalllnot  exceed  66% 
per  centum  of  the  appratsed  fair  market 
value  of  the  growing  timber,  lands,  and  Im- 
provements thereon  offered  as  security  and 
the  loan  shall  be  made  upob  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  assure  thai  &t  no  time  shall 
the  loan  balance,  when  add^d  to  the  amount 
unpaid  upon  prior  mortgages.  Hens,  and  en- 
cumbrances, if  any,  exceedi66%  per  centtun 
of  the  original  appraised  tpttJ  value  of  the 
property  then  remaining,  no  such  loan  shall 
be  made  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years; 
except  that  any  such  loan  ^uay  be  made  for 
a  term  not  longer  than  fl<teen  years  if  the 
loan  is  secured  by  an  amDrtized  mortgage, 
deed  of  trust,  or  other  such  Instrument  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  Installment  payments 
are   sufBdent  to  amortize  the   principal   of 
the  loan  within  a  period  «f  not  more  than 
fifteen  years  and  at  a  ra«  of  at  least  6% 
per  centum  per  anniun.  ^1  such  loans  se- 
cured by  Hens  upon  forest  tracts  shall  be 
Included  In  the  permissible  aggregate  of  all 
real    estate    loans    and.    when    secured    by 
other  than  first  Hens,  In  tie  permissible  ag- 
gregate of  all  real  estate  jloans  secured  by 
other  than  first  Hens,  prescribed  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  but  no  national] banking  associa- 
tion  shaU   make   forest   tiact   loans   In   an 
aggregate  sum  In  excess  of]  50  per  centum  of 
Its  capital  stock  paid  Inj  and  unimpaired 
plus  SO  per  centum  of  its  unimpaired  surplus 
fund.  I 

"(c)  Loans  made  to  flnabce  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  or  bull  lings  and  having 


maturities  9t  not  to  exceed  sixty  months 
where  there  Is  a  valid  and  binding  agreement 
entered  Into  by  a  flnanclaUT  responsible 
lender  or  other  party  to  advance  the  full 
amount  of  the  bank's  loan  updn  completion 
of  the  building  or  buildings,  and  loans  made 
to  finance  the  construction  ©f  residential 
or  farm  buildings  and  having  maturities  of 
not  to  exceed  sixty  months,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  real  estate  loans  If  the  loans  qualify 
under  this  section,  or  such  k>ans  may  be 
classed  as  commercial  loans  whether  or  not 
secxured  by  a  mortgage  or  similar  Hen  on  the 
real  estate  upon  which  the  building  or 
buUdlngs  are  being  construct#d  at  the  op- 
tion of  each  national  banking  association 
that  may  have  an  Interest  la  such  loans: 
Provided,  That  no  national  banking  associa- 
tion shall  Invest  in,  or  be  liable  on,  any  such 
loans  classed  as  commercial  loans  under  this 
subsection  In  an  aggregate  amount  In  excess 
of  100  per  centum  of  its  actually  paldln  and 
unimpaired  capital  plus  100  per  centum  of 
its  unimpaired  svirplus  fund. 

"(d)  Notes  representing  loans  made  under 
this  section  to  finance  the  construction  of 
residential  or  farm  buildings  and  having  ma- 
turities of  not  to  exceed  nine  months  shall 
be  eligible  for  discount  as  cc«vmercial  paper 
within  the  terms  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
section  13  of  this  Act  if  accosnpanled  by  a 
valid  and  binding  agreement  to  advance  the 
tail  amount  of  the  loan  upon  the  completion 
of  the  building  entered  Into  by  an  individual, 
partnership,  association,  or  corporation  ac- 
ceptable to  the  discounting  ba&k. 

"(e)  Loans  made  to  any  borrower  (1)  where 
the  association  lo<A8  for  repayment  by  rely- 
ing primarily  on  the  borrower'4  general  credit 
standing  and  forecast  of  in«ome,  with  or 
without  other  security,  at  (11)  secured  by  an 
assignment  of  rents  under  a  lease,  and  where, 
in  either  case  described  In  clause  (1)  at  (11) 
aibove,  the  association  wishes  to  take  a  mort- 
gage, deed  of  trust,  or  other  Instnunent  upon 
real  estate  (whether  or  not  constituting  a 
first  Hen)  as  a  precaution  against  contingen- 
cies, and  loans  in  which  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration  cooperates  through  agree- 
ments to  participate  on  an  immediate  or  de- 
ferred or  guaranteed  basis  uQder  the  Small 
Business  Act  shall  not  be  considered  as  real 
estate  loans  within  the  meankig  of  this  sec- 
tion but  shall  be  classed  as  cotfimerclal  loans. 
"(f)  Any  national  banking  association  may 
make  loans  upon  the  security  of  real  estatn 
that  do  not  comply  with  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  in  this  section,  U(  the  total  un- 
paid amount  loaned,  excluslv«<of  loans  which 
subsequently  comply  with  stlch  limitations 
and  restrictions,  does  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  that  a  national  bank- 
ing association  may  invest  in  real  estate 
loans.  The  total  unpaid  amount  so  loaned 
shaU  be  Included  in  the  aggr«gate  sum  that 
such  association  may  Invest  in  real  estate 
loans. 

"(g)  Loans  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall    be   subject    to   such    ^ndltlons   and 
limitations  as  the  ComptroUW  of  the  Cur- 
rency may  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation.". 
Part  C — ^Federal  CREDrf  Unions 

LENDING  AtTTHORITT  AND  REPOSITORY 
AUTHOKITT 

Sec  621.  (a)  Paragrs4)h  (6i  of  section  107 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union]  Act  (12  UJS.C. 
1757(6) )  is  amended  to  read  pis  follows: 

"  (6)  to  make  loans  to  its  own  directors  and 
to  members  of  Its  own  sunervlsory  credit 
committee  provided  that  any  such  loan  or 
aggregate  of  loans  to  one  dfrector  or  com- 
mittee member  which  exceeds  $2,500  plus 
pledged  shares,  must  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  and  to  pfrmlt  directors 
and  members  of  its  own  supejvlsory  or  credit 
committee  to  act  as  guarantor  or  endorser 
of  loans  to  other  members,  except  when  such 
a  loan  standing  alone  ch'  wheti  added  to  any 
outstanding  loan  or  loans  of!  the  guarantor 


exceeds   $2,500,   approval   by 
directors  is  required; 


the    board   of 


(1»)  Pangnvh  (S)  of  snch.  section  Is 
ammdad  \^  inserting  immediately  before  the 
semlc^cn  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  for  Federal  credit  unions  or  credit 
unions  autherized  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense operating  suboffices  on  American  mlU- 
tary  installations  In  foreign  countries  or  trust 
territories  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
demand  deposit  accounts  in  banks  located  in 
those  countries  or  trust  territories  subject  to- 
such  regulations  as  may  be  issued  by  the 
Administrator  and  provided  such  banks  are 
correspondents  of  banks  described  In  this 
parargaph". 

FEES 

Sec.  622.  The  first  sentence  of  section  100 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  UjS.C. 
1759)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  en- 
trance fee"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
uniform  entrance  fee  if  required  by  the  board 
of  directors". 

DIKECTOaS 

Sxc.  923.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
113  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  ( 12  UJS.C. 
1761b)  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  except  that 
the  board  may  designate  a  cwnmlttee  of  not 
less  than  two  to  act  as  an  investment  com- 
mittee, such  Investment  committee  to  have 
charge  of  making  investments  under  rules 
and  procedures  established  by  the  board  of 
directors"  Immediately  after  "have  charge  of 
investntents  other  than  loans  to  members". 

(b.>  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "act  for  It  In  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  securities,  the  borrow- 
ing of  funds,  and  making  of  loans  to  other 
credit  unions"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"exercise  such  authority  as  may  be  delegated 
to  it  subject  to  such  conditions  and  limita- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board". 

(c)  The  fifth  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  membership  of- 
ficer" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one  or 
more  membership  officers". 

(d)  Such  section  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f (blowing  new  sentence: 
"If  a  membership  application  is  denied,  the 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  furnished  in  writ- 
ing to  the  person  whose  application  is  denied, 
upon  written  request.". 

CREOrr  COMMUTES 

SEC.  624.  Section  114  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1761c)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"CREDIT  COMMITTEE 

"Sec  114.  The  credit  committee  shall  hold 
such  meetings  as  the  business  of  the  Fed- 
eral credit  union  may  require  and  not  less 
frequently  than  once  a  month  to  consider 
applications  for  loans  and  loan  plans  offered 
in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator.  Reasonable  notice  of 
such  meetings  shall  be  given  to  all  members 
of  the  committee.  No  loan  or  loan  plan  shall 
be  made  unless  it  Is  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee  who  are  present  at  the 
meeting  at  which  the  application  is  con- 
sidered; except  that  the  credit  committee 
may  appoint  one  or  mere  loan  officers,  and 
delegate  to  him  or  them  the  power  to  ap- 
prove loans  and  loan  plans.  Each  loan  of- 
ficer shall  furnish  to  the  credit  CMnmittee 
a  record  of  each  loan  and  lean  plan  ap- 
proved or  not  approved  by  him  within  seven 
days  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  applica- 
tion therefor.  All  loans  and  loan  plans  not 
approved  by  a  loan  officer  shall  be  acted 
upon  by  the  credit  committee.  No  individ- 
ual shall  have  the  authority  to  disburse 
funds  of  the  Federal  credit  union  for  any 
loan  or  loan  plan  which  has  been  approved 
by  him  in  his  capacity  as  a  loan  officer.  Not 
more  than  one  member  of  the  credit  com- 
mittee may  be  appointed  as  a  loan  officer. 
Applications  for  loans  and  loan  plans  shall 
be  made  on  forms  prepared  by  such  com- 
mittee, which  shall  set  forth  the  purpose 
for  which  the  loan  or  loan  plan  is  desired, 
the  security,  if  any,  and  such  other  data  as 


may  be  required.  Ko  loan  or  loan  platn  which 
is  not  adequately  secured  may  be  made  to 
any  membei,  lf„  upon  the  making  of  that 
loan  or  loan  plan,  the  member  would  be  in- 
debted to  the  Federal  credit  union  upon 
loans  or  loan  plans  made  to  him  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  which,  in  the  case  of  a  credit 
union  whose  unimpaired  capital  and  sur- 
plus is  leas  than  fCOOO,  would  exceed  $200, 
OF  which,  in  the-  ease  of  any  other  credit 
union,  would  exceed  214  per  centum  of  its 
xinimpalred  capital  and  surplus.  No  loan  or 
loan  plan  may  be  made  to  any  member  if. 
upon  the  making  of  that  loan  or  loan  plan, 
the  member  wo\ild  be  Indebted  to  the  Fed- 
eral credit  union  upon  loans  or  loan  plans 
made  to  him  in  an  aggregate  amount  which 
would  exceed  $200  or  10  per  centum  of  the 
credit  union's  unimpaired  capital  and  sur- 
plus, whichever  is  greater.  Vat  the  purposes  of 
this  section  an  assignment  of  shares  or  the 
endorsement  of  a  note  shall  be  deemed  secu- 
rity and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe,  insurance  ob- 
tained under  title  I  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  shall  be  deemed  adeq\iate  security.". 

8UPERV1SORT  COMMRTKKS 

Sec.  625.  Section  115  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  UJS.C.  1761d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "  a  semiannual"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "an  annual". 

DIVIDENDS 

Sec  626.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
117  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1763)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "AiuiuaUy, 
semiannually,  or  quarterly,  as  the  bylaws  may 
provide"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "At 
such  Intervals  aa  the  board  of  directors  may 
authorize". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  a  month",  and 
by  striking  out  "irtilch  are  or  become  fully 
paid  up  during  the  first  ten  days  of  that 
month"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "as 
authorized  by  the  board  of  directors". 
APPLicABiLrrr 

Sec.  627.  Section  126  «f  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1773)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  "the  several  ter- 
ritories" the  following :  ",  Including  the  trust 
territories,". 

DEFINITION  OF  MXMBXRS  ACCOaNTS 

Sec  628.  Section  202(h)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1783(li))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragn^h: 

"(3)  the  term  'members  accounts'  when 
applied  to  the  premium  charge  for  insurance 
of  the  accounts  of  federally  insured  credit 
unions  Shan  not  Include  amounts  in  excess  of 
the  Insured  account  limit  set  forth  in  section 
207(c)." 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  629.  (a)  Section  206(a)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  UJS.C.  1786(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Any  Insured  credit  union  other 
than  a  Federal  credit  union  may,  upon  not 
leas  than  ninety  days'  written  notice  to  the 
Administrator  and  upon  the  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majority  of  Its  members  within  one  year 
prior  to  the  giving  of  such  notice,  terminate 
Its  status  as  an  insured  credit  union. 

"(2)  Any  insured  credit  imion,  other  than 
a  Federal  credit  union,  which  has  obtained  a 
new  certificate  of  insurance  from  a  corpora- 
tion authorized  and  duly  licensed  to  Insure 
member  accounts  may  upon  not  less  than 
ninety  days'  written  notice  to  the  Adminis- 
trator convert  from  status  as  an  insiuvd 
credit  \mlon  imder  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
at  the  time  of  giving  notice  to  the  Admin- 


istrator the  provisUuis  «f  paragraph  (b)  (1) 
of  this  section  are  not  being  invoked  against 
the  credit  union.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  306(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
immediately  after  "  (a) ". 

(c)  Section  206(d)  of  s«ch  Aet  to  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  att^  "(d)". 
aod  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  No  credit  union  shaU  convert  from 
status  as  an  insured  credit  union  under  this 
Act  as  provided  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section  until  the  proposition  for  such 
conversion  has  been  approved  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  directors  of  the  credit  union,  and 
by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  credit  union  who  vote  an.  the 
proposition.  Following  approval  by  the  di- 
rectors, written  notice  of  the  proposition  and 
of  the  date  set  for  the  membership  vote  shall 
be  delivered  in  person  to  each  member,  or 
mailed  to  each  memker  at  the  address  far 
such  member  appearing  on  tlae  records  at  t&e 
credit  union,  not  more  than  ttdrty  nor  less 
than  seven  days  prior  to  stich  date.  The 
membership  shall  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  vote  by  mall  ballot.  If  tba  proposition  is 
approved  by  the  mexnberahi|K  prompt  and 
reasonable  notice  of  insiutUMe  conversion 
shall  be  given  to  all  members. 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  a  converalon  of  a 
credit  union  frcon  status  as  an  insured  credit 
union  under  this  Act  as  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  this  section,  premium 
charges  payable  un«ler  secticm  209  (e)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  propor^ 
tionate  to  the  number  of  calendar  months 
for  which  the  coavwting  credit  union  will 
no  longer  be  insured  under  this  Act.  As  long 
as  a  converting  eredtt  nnloD  remains  in- 
sured under  this  Act,  it  shall  remain  subject 
to  all  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  n  of  this 
Act.". 

LIQT7ZDATION 

Sec.  630.  Section  208(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Uhlon  Act  (12 'U5.C.  1788(a)(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  order  to  reopen  a  closed  insured 
credit  union  or  in  order  to  prevent  the  clos- 
ing oar  on  Insured  credit  \inion  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  determined  is  In  danger  of 
closing  or  in  order  to  assist  in  the  voluntary 
liquidation  of  a  solvent  credit  union,  the 
Administrator,  in  his  discretion.  Is  author- 
ized to  make  loans  to,  or  purchase  the  assets 
of,  or  establish  accounts  in  such  Insured 
credit  union  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe.  Except  with  respect  to 
the  voluntary  liquidation  of  a  solvent  credit 
union,  such  loans  shall  be  made  and  such 
accounts  shall  be  eatablidied  only  when,  in 
the  op  In  ion  of  the  Administrator,  such  action 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  fund  or  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  members  of  the  credit  union. ' 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  program  of  community  develop- 
ment block  grants,  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  deevlopment, 
and  for  other  piu-poses." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"to  establish  a  program  of  community 
development  block  grants,  to  amend  and 
extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  CB-B,.  15361)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

APPOINTMENT    OF  COHFKRESa 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
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on  Its  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  3066)  to  establish  a  program  of  com- 
munity development  bloc  grants  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  and  for  other 
purposes,  smd  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman,  Barrett.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Messrs. 
Ashley,  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania, 
Stephens,  St  Germain.  Retjss,  Hanna, 
WiDNALL.  Brown  of  Michigan,  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  Blackburn.  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Rousselot. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OP  AMENDMENT 
TO    S.    3066 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  may 
be  authorized  to  make  any  necessary 
corrections  in  punctuation,  section  niun- 
bers.  and  corrections  referred  to  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  biU,  S.  3066. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING,  FRIDAY, 
JUNE  21,  1974 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journ today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  POSTAL 
REORGANIZATION  ACT 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  containing  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970.  This  bill,  I  hope,  will 
become  a  focal  point  for  broad  scale 
public  discussion  of  various  problem 
areas  which  the  Postal  Service  Subcom- 
mittee has  uncovered  during  its  exten- 
sive hearings  and  studies. 


I  want  to  emphasize  at  tftie  outset  that 
this  bill  does  not  represent  a  final  posi- 
tion on  my  part  on  any  olf  these  Issues. 
In  many  cases,  I  have  placed  language 
In  the  bill  primarily  for  ttie  purpose  of 
engendering  meaningful  dtbate.  I  expect 
that  after  we  conclude  hearings,  much 
of  the  language,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
concepts,  will  undergo  redrafting  in  or- 
der to  attempt  to  achieve  a  broad  con- 
sensus necessary  for  effective  congres- 
sional action  in  the  criticjal  area  of  the 
quality  of  mail  service  which  could  and 
should  be  available  to  the  American 
public.  I 

Also,  this  initial  effort Jshould  not  be 
considered  all-inclusive,  ©n  July  9,  the 
Postal  Service  Subcommiitee  will  begin 
a  series  of  hearings  on  this  bill  and  any 
other  serious  recommendations  for 
changes  In  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act. 

I  would  therefore  likel  to  encourage 
my  colleagues  and  any  others  interested 
in  making  recommendatfons  to  contact 
the  subcommittee  to  be  scheduled  as  a 
witness.  ; 

The  major  thrust  of  mir  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  substantially  increased  sub- 
sidy to  the  Postal  Service  in  recognition 
of  Its  broad  public  service  function.  This 
subsidy  would  be  authorlaed  annually  by 
Congress.  I 

While  alternate  means  lof  communica- 
tion have  partially  repltced  the  social 
and  economic  functions  Of  the  mail,  the 
Postal  Service  is  still  the  most  extensive 
communication  network  jin  the  coimtry 
today.  I 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
both  the  general  public  and  the  business 
community  have  come  to  rely  on  the 
mail  as  the  means  of  Communication 
that  is  most  accessible  I  physically  and 
financially,  and  one  thait  provides  effi- 
cient service  at  reasonable  costs.  Our 
commerce  and  industry,  our  intellectual 
life  and  much  of  our  stclal  life  would 
obviously  be  adversely  affected  without 
the  mail. 

It  is  unwise  to  assume  tthat  we  can  con- 
tinue to  believe  in  the  "break-even"  con- 
cept that  we  mandated  in  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  If  we  continue 
to  follow  a  hard  line  on  the  break-even 
concept,  postage  rates  f?ill  continue  to 
skyrocket  and  "nonecoiomic"  but  im- 
portant postal  services  pould  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  I 

Spiraling  postal  ratea  have  Indicated 
to  us  that  we  cannot  haije  efficient  postal 
service  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  user  un- 
less we  provide  f imds  to  jthe  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  defray  its  public'  service  costs.  I 
am  therefore  proposing  that  as  reim- 
bursement to  the  Postal  Service  for  costs 
incurred  by  It  in  provicfing  a  maximum 
degree  of  effective  and  consistent  postal 
service  nationwide  we  pf  ovide  the  means 
for  substantial  continuing  subsidies.  This 
authorization  for  each  iscal  year  would 
be  for  an  amount  up  to  ^0  percent  of  the 
total  operating  expen 
Service  for  the  immed; 
fiscal  year. 

The  vehicle  for  this 
a  provision  for  annual 
public  service  appropriaiions  to  the  Pos- 
tal Service. 


Under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970,  Congress  provided  for  a  per- 
manent authorization  for  public  service 
costs.  Presently,  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  provides  that  public  service 
subsidies  be  reduced  annuallir  until  1984, 
when  the  Postal  Service  is  scheduled  to 
become  essentially  self -sufficient,  though 
the  act  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  public  service  amounting  to  about 
$450,000,000  a  year  after  1984  if  the 
Postal  Service  chooses  to  ask  for  it.  This 
figure  will,  by  that  time,  be  kvoefully  in- 
adequate. 

My  bill  provides  for  annu4l  authoriza- 
tions for  public  service  appropriations, 
and  is  similar  In  concept  to  H.R.  2990 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  12,  1973,  by  a.  record  vote 
of  328  yeas  to  65  nays. 

The  legislation  is  slmplef  but  highly 
significant  because  it  requires  the  Postal 
Service  to  be  accountable  for  its  ex- 
penditiures,  and  will  enable  the  Congress 
to  keep  a  closer  check  on  Pbstal  Service 
functions.  I 

Although  Congress  mandalted  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Postal  Service  from  politics, 
we  did  not  abdicate  our  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  to  oversee  the  fvmc- 
tions  of  the  Postal  Service  in  order  to 
assure  that  all  the  people  receive  the 
best  possible  service.         I 

This  authorization  legislation  would 
give  Congress  an  important  vehicle  by 
which  It  could  tell  the  Pbstal  Service 
what  it  feels  necessary  to  provide  this 
service  and  protect  the  m^il  user  from 
subsidizing  unjustifiable  Postal  Service 
expenditures.  1 

If  this  section  is  passed,  congress  will 
have  a  stronger  voice  in  theioperations  of 
the  Postal  Service  without  returning  to 
the  discredited  patronage  Politics  of  the 
past.  1 

With  the  major  transiti<)n  now  being 
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category  of  a  program  requiring  more 
than  casual  attention  by  the  Congress 
and  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Another  area  of  concern  lies  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  Postal  Ratfe  Commission 
and  its  relation  to  the  Postal  Service. 
Many  criticisms  have  been  leveled 
against  the  current  situation  including 
the  length  of  time  it  taked  the  Commis- 
sion to  reach  a  recommended  decision, 
the  qualifications  of  the  (jommissloners, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Commission's  de- 
cisions are  not  final  but  subject  to  ac- 
ceptance, rejection,  or  modification  by 
the  Postal  Service's  Boardlof  Governors. 

There  are  many  directions  we  could 
go  in  this  area.  One  appipach  could  be 
to  abolish  the  Commission  and  bring 
postal  ratemaking  back 'to  Congress. 
Feeling  that  this  would  not  be  acceptable 
at  this  time,  I  have  drafted  language 
which  would  move  in  ths  other  direc- 
tion— toward  complete  Independence  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission.  Again,  I 
must  emphasize  that  I  aia  making  this 
proposal  as  a  focal  point  for  discussion 
rather  than  as  a  final  ppsition  on  my 
point. 

In  section  3601  througi  3641  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Aci  of  1970,  Con- 


gress pravi^d  for  the  formation  of  the 
Postal  Bate  CoDuntelOB.  This  groap 
was  created  to  losare  tlmt  tbare  would 
be  an  Independent  and  profeacional 
gronp  with  decisIonmakiDg  power.  The 
Commission  was  established  as  a  biparti- 
san regidator;  body  and  was  delesated 
the  dntr  of  establlshinK  reasotiaUe  and 
eqtdtadfde  classes  of  mail  and  rates  of 
postage. 

My  bill  would  make  the  decisions  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  final  to  as- 
sure that  their  decisions  with  regard  to 
postsd  raies  and  mail  dassifieatkm  can 
be  made  expeditiously  and  without  re- 
view or  cfaaiise  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Postal  Service. 

I  am  also>  proposing  several  changes 
in  the  structure  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission.  Tbe  Commission  members  would 
stlU  be  appointed  by  the  President;  how- 
ever, the  members  would  now  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  The  governing 
statutes  of  most  regulatory  agencies  pro- 
vide that  their  members  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  A  provision  calling 
for  Senate  approval  would  enable  the 
Senate  to  review  the  pr(rfessionsd  quali- 
fications of  the  members.  Confirmation 
would  assure  that  the  most  qualified 
people  be  approved  and  enable  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  on  a  par  with  other  reg- 
ulatory bodies. 

I  am  also  proposing  that  the  Commis- 
sion yearly  designate  a  Vice  Chairman 
wha  would  act  as  Chairman  In  case  of 
the  Chairman's  absence  or  the  vacancy 
of  the  position.  In  1973,  the  Chairman- 
ship^ of  the  Commission  was  vacant  tax  a 
total  of  five  smd  a  half  months.  As  a 
result,  the  Commission  was  without  sub- 
stantial guidance  and  leadership  for 
much  of  the  year. 

The  designation  of  a  Vice  Chairman 
should  prevent  a  similar  situation  from 
occuring  in  the  future. 

In  connection  with  the  Commission's 
budget,  the  budget  is  now  part  of  the 
overall  Postal  Service  budget.  The  Postal 
Service  can  alter  the  Commission's  total 
budget,  but  does  not  have  an  item  veto. 

If  we  view  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion as  an  independent  body  protecting 
the  interest  of  the  public,  good  argument 
can  be  made  that  its  budget  should  not 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  body  whose 
policy  it  reviews.  Therefore,  I  feel  that 
the  Commission  should  not  be  funded 
from  postal  revenues,  but  rather  that  It 
should  be  funded  from  general  tax  rev- 
enues, and  that  its  budget  should  not  be 
charged  to  mail  users  under  current  law 
as  an  allocable  institutional  cost. 

This  bill  would  require  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  to  annually  prepare  and  sub- 
mit their  budget  to  the  President.  Their 
budget  would  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to  expenses  for  facilities,  supplies,  com- 
pensation and  employee  benefits.  The 
President  could  then  make  recommenda- 
tions but  could  not  revise  this  budget  and 
must  then  include  It  as  a  separate  item 
in  the  annual  budget. 

The  bill  also  broaches  the  problem 
<rf  temporary  rate  increases.  The  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  provides  that  if  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  fails  to  act  on 
a  request  for  an  adjustment  in  postal 


rates  within  90  days,  the  Postal  fienrice 
may  un<1ateraUy  giace  temporary  ratea 
into  effect.  Ttese  tanpiurazy  rates  v^mr 
not  eseeed  the  oUt  rate  bgr  voof  than 
one-Uikd. 

In  retrospect,  a  good  argument  can  be 
made  that  these  provisions  give  the 
Postal  Scruice  too  much  latitude.  UJader 
the  Admlnffitratire  Proeedurea  Act,  it  la 
virtually  Impossihle-  for  the  Commission 
to  finifih  it&  preceea(iin8s  withia  90  dagrs. 
The  last  rate  ease  took.  16  months  to  de- 
cide, and  the  euzrently  peadiag  case  wiU 
take  almest  the  same  length,  of  time.  If 
postal  costs  cantinue  to  rise  at  their  pres- 
ent pace,  we  may  in  the  next  year  or  two 
be  facing  a  situation  where  temporary 
rates  are  in  effect  longer  than  p^ma- 
nent  rates. 

Also,  the  current  situation  tends  to 
take  the  pressure  off  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  and  the  Postal  Service  to 
act  expeditiously  in  pending  rate  cases 
since  the  Postal  Service  will  be  receiving 
most  of  the  benefit  of  rate  increases  any- 
way. And  It  is  also  possible  that  the  im- 
position of  temporary  rates  which  remain 
in  effect  througheut  the  bulk  of  the  time 
the  Commission  is  hearing  a  csise  may 
place  subtle  pressure  on  the  Commission 
to  approve  the  rate  request  without  sub- 
stantial change. 

Therefore,  I  aaa  proposing  in  this  leg- 
islation that  the  Postal  Service  be  re- 
quired, to  wadt  180  days  after  filing  a  re^ 
quest  for  a  decision  before  imposing  tem- 
porary rates  and  that  such  rates  could 
not  be  more  than  10  percait  greater  than 
the  rate  is  effect  at  the  time. 

Another  area  which  received  substan- 
tial consideration  by  the  subcommittee 
last  year  was  the  private  express  stat- 
utes which  govern  the  postal  monopoly 
on  letter  maiL 

The  private  express  statutes  have  a 
long  tradition  dating  back,  to  colonial 
times.  WhUe  there  have  been  many  dif- 
ferent interpretations  and  varying  en- 
forcement of  the  statutes,  the  principle 
has  been  well  established  both  here  and 
in  other  countries  that  some  form  ol 
monopoly  on  the  carriage  of  letters  is 
necesssury  if  any  postal  system,  hopes  ta 
maintain  an  adequate  level  of  service  sit 
economical  rates  for  all  the  people  it 
serves. 

Under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
the  Postal  Service  was  mandated  to  con- 
duct an  extensive  review  of  the  statutes 
and  issue  a  report  witli  its  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  the  regulations  and 
laws.  The  Postal  Service  issued  its  report, 
recommending  no  new  legislation,  but 
did  propose  several  new  regulations 
which  clarified  the  definition  of  a  letter 
and  outlined  specific  exclusions  and  sus- 
pensions. 

The  regulations  have  not  yet  been 
placed  into  effect,  but  the  law  grants 
the  Postal  Service  the  power  to  place 
them  into  effect  at  any  time,  since  the 
Postal  Service  is  presently  not  tmder 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act.  After 
holding  an  extensive  series  of  hearings 
on  the  private  express  statutes,  I  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  this  bill 
a  provision  relating  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's new  definition  of  a  letter  and  to 
write  specific  exemptions  into  the  law — 
thus  removing  these  exemptions  from 


the  whiau  eC  the  Postal  Service  regula- 
tory proeeiB. 

I  alM  UA  tlwt  It  is  necesseoT  to  bring 
the  PMtai  flcEvie*  mider  the  control  af 
the  AimUatzaAive  Procedures  Act  from 
wfaieli  the  Postal  Service  was  exeitqpted 
by  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  If  this 
cbangv  is  adopted,  aiiy  cbanges  in  rules 
or  lecmatinaa  of  the  Postal  Service 
wo«lIsI  hare  t»  be  pubU^aed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  30  days  prior  to  such 
change. 

The  Postal  Service  has  mt  acted 
predptttfiu^  in  the  past  and  has  in  many 
cases  followed  the  isttent  of  the  Admla- 
istrstive  Pvecedures  Act.  However,  I  feel 
that  both  the  private  citloea  and  the 
business  community  should  not  have  to 
(^Detate  knawiag  that  at  any  tiaie  a  nde 
or  regulaiCion  could  be  rhaaged  wfaieh 
could  have  sonoe  deleteiioua  ^Cect  upon 
theaa. 

The  bill  also  coataias  a  provi^a 
gysnting  the  Postal  Service  the  right  to. 
rqpresent  VutAL  !■  UtigatioB  without  prior 
consent  of  the  Attorns  General,  and  a 
series  of  ether  rdsUively  minor  amend- 
ments. 

Again,  "Ui.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
emphasise  Ural  this  is  an  open  ended 
piece  of  legislation  designed  to  engender 
a  searching  examination  of  scMne  of  the 
concepts  underlylag  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nizatioo  Act.  I  welctHne  comments  and 
testimony  frmn  my  colleagues  and  any 
other  interested  eitizena. 


REFLECTIONS  OW  ISRAEL — It 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given, 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miraite.  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PC^ELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
recent  trip  to  Isra^,  I  visited  two  smsdl 
towns  which  made  international  head- 
lines only  a  few  short  weelis  ago,  Kiryat 
Shmona  and  Ma'alot.  Both  of  these 
towns  were  the  loeations  at  terrorist  at- 
tacks on  innocent  civilians. 

Both  Uyvras  are  located  near  the  Ldaa- 
nese  border.  Lebanon,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
achieved  world  notoriety  as  a  safe  haven 
for  Palestinian  terrorists.  Towns  and 
kibbutzim  located  along  the  border  are 
under  constant  threat  of  terrorist  at- 
tack. The  terrain  is  conducive  to  terrorist 
infiltration — it  is  rugged,  filled  with 
wadis,  hills  and  caves,  and  impossible  to 
patrol  com^ete^. 

In  Kiryat  Shmona,  5  miles  from  the 
Lebanese  border,  I  met  with  the  mayor, 
Avraham  Aloni.  He  governs  18,000  peo- 
tde.  Nearby  are  a  nimiber  of  kibbutzim 
and  an  Arab  village.  Mayor  Akmi  took 
me  to  the  apartment  house  in  which  16 
peo^  were  killed  by  the  terrorists  moie 
than  2  months  ago. 

When  the  news  of  this  massacre  first 
reached  the  world,  there  was  a  tempo- 
rary outrage  that  such  acts  could  hap- 
pen in  civilised  society.  But  we  were  un- 
able to  sustain  this  sense  of  outrage  and 
angn*,  and  when  Israel  did  the  natuial 
thing  and  struck  back  at  those  who  were 
jeopai'dizing  her  existence,  we  tmned 
our  backs  and  condemned  her. 

Mayor  Aloni  told  me  that  his  people 
are  afraid;  they  still  fear  terrorist  at- 
tacks because  of  the  terrain  and  the 
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proximity  of  the  town  to  the  Lebanese 
border.  Seeing  the  apartment  house,  and 
looking  at  the  bullet  holes  and  blood- 
stains which  still  remain,  made  me  un- 
derstand as  nothing  else  could  the  threat 
that  these  people  must  live  with  each  day 
of  their  lives. 

Thirty  families  have  left  Kiryat 
Shmona  since  the  massacre.  When  I 
asked  Mayor  Aloni  how  his  people  felt,  he 
answered  me  with  a  question,  "Well,  how 
should  they  feel?"  He  wants  people  to 
come  to  Kiryat  Shmona,  he  wants  to 
see  the  town  continue  to  develop  and 
grow.  But  fear  of  renewed  terrorist  at- 
tacks has  prevented  people  from  coming 
there  to  live  and  work. 

Mayor  Aloni  has  a  resigned  look  about 
him.  There  was  little  I  could  say  that 
would  have  been  of  comfort.  After  all,  it 
was  my  government  which  turned  its 
backs  on  those  killed  in  Kiryat  Shmona 
by  its  vote  in  the  Security  Council,  after 
we  had  promised  to  veto  the  resolution. 
After  visiting  Kiryat  Shmona,  I  drove 
to  Ma'alot.  Ma'alot  is  a  sleepy  village. 
Just  5  miles  from  the  Lebanese  border. 
It  is  unique  in  Israel,  because  it  is  gov- 
erned jointly  with  an  Arab  village  called 
Tarsheika.  Most  of  the  residents  of  Ma'- 
alot are  immigrants  from  North  Africa. 
Until  the  Yom  Klppur  War,  they  enjoyed 
a  good  relationship  with  the  Arab  neigh- 
bors, and  also  with  the  Lebanese  farmers 
just  across  the  border.  Since  then,  they 
have  experienced  constant  trouble  from 
terrorists,  culminating  in  the  infamous 
massacre  of  schoolchildren  on  May  16. 
Ma'alot  seems  like  an  imlikely  spot  for 
a  terrorist  attack,  when  there  are  nu- 
merous larger  towns,  centers  of  industry 
and  productive  kibbutzim  avaOable.  But 
Ma'alot  was  picked  precisely  because  of 
the  dual  nature  of  the  town,  the  com- 
bined government  of  Jews  and  Arabs. 
The  terrorists  wanted  to  cause  trouble. 
They  were  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  residents  of  Ma'alot  were  new 
immigrants  who  had  not  put  down  firm 
roots  yet  and  were  still  vulnerable  and 
easUy  frightened.  They  picked  it  because 
the  surrounding  land  made  attack  easy 
and  inviting.  . 

And  they  did  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose. Arab-Jewish  relations  in  Ma'alot 
were  disrupted  severely,  and  recovery  of 
the  former  cooperative  spirit  is  in  seri- 
ous doubt. 

The  story  of  the  Ma'alot  attack  has 
been  retold  many  times.  The  people 
there,  and  people  of  compassion  the 
world  over,  still  grieve  for  the  children 
who  were  slaughtered  by  the  crazed 
Palestinians.  With  the  Mayor  of  the 
town,  Eli  Ben  Yaacov,  and  Mr.  Weber 
of  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  I  walked 
through  the  town,  and  visited  the  school 
and  classroom  where  the  massacre  took 
place.  It  was  an  incredibly  moving  expe- 
rience. ,    .     ., 

I  spoke  to  some  of  the  people  in  the 
town.  They  are  still  frightened,  even 
though  the  government  has  provided 
them  with  ample  security.  Because  of  the 
terrain,  it  is  impossible  to  adequately 
patrol  the  area,  and  terrorists  can  sneak 
through  and  attack  again  at  any  time. 
An  investigation  Is  still  going  on  to  de- 


termine how  the  terrorists!  knew  there 
would  be  children  at  the  sdhool  at  that 
time,  but  it  is  not  going  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  residents  of  Ma'alot,  or 
bring  the  dead  children  back  to  their 
parents.  I 

There  was  a  lesson  frompla'alot  that 
was  underscored  by  those  I  spoke  to  at 
Kiryat  Shmona.  Virtually  Everyone  felt 
that  this  attack  would  not  ^ave  occurred 
had  the  United  States  vetoed  the  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  condemnhig  Is- 
rael, as  we  had  promised.  But  by  voting 
for  this  resolution,  the  United  States  as 
much  as  said  to  the  Palestinian  terrorists 
that  they  could  attack  Israiu  towns  and 
farms  imhlndered. 

And  this  in  fact  has  b^n  the  case. 
Ma'alot  was  not  the  last  aat  of  terrorist 
depravity.  About  2  weekd  ago,  Israeli 
soldiers  killed  three  terrorias  infiltrating 
from  Lebanon.  Only  4  dayaj  ago,  a  group 
of  four  terrorists  got  far  enough  to  kill 
three  women  working  at  the  kibbutz  of 
Shamir  on  the  Lebanese  border,  before 
being  killed  themselves  in  a,  battle  with 
the  klbbutzniks.  | 

The  residents  of  Ma'alot  and  Kiryat 
Shmona  feel  somewhat  removed  from 
the  current  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the 
Middle  East,  because  the  issue  that  con- 
cerns them  most,  resolutio4  of  the  Pales- 
tinian question  and  ending  terrorist  ac- 
tivities, is  one  that  the  diplomats  are 
avoiding  and  which  seems  to  beggar  solu- 
tion. But  imtil  there  is  a  Solution  which 
is   acceptable  to   both   Israel   and   the 
Arabs,  and  imtil  the  Arabs!  are  willing  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  lot  of  the 
Palestinians  and  the  activities  of  terror- 
ists groups,  we  may  expect  more  Ma'alots 
and  Kiryat  Shmonas.  Unfortunately,  the 
world  learns  slowly.  Evei^  though  this 
time  there  was  no  mad  rush  at  the  U.N. 
to  condemn  Israel,  neithet  was  there  an 
outcry  to  condemn  the  terrorist  murder- 
ers. In  fact,  the  silence  was  deafening. 
Until  the  world  joins  in  condemning  ter- 
rorism, these  senseless  atlacks  will  con- 
tinue and  more  women  ann  children  will 
fall  victims  to  these  fanatics. 

My  visit  to  Ma'alot]  and  Kiryat 
Shmona  was  a  profovmdlst  moving  expe- 
rience. It  made  clear  the  fact  that  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  is  impossible,  at  least 
for  Israel,  until  there  is  a  complete  res- 
olution of  the  Palestinian  problem.  It  is 
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suits  for  each  of  the  service  i  for  May 
1974.  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
have  exceeded  their  May  obje  stives;  the 
Marine  Corps  has  again  fallen  short  in 
meeting  its  goals,  which  indic4tes  a  need 
for  some  close  study. 

The  preliminary  figures  sho|w  that  the 
four  armed  services  obtained  28,920  en- 
listments during  May.  This  total  was  101 
percent  of  their  total  objective  for  the 
month. 

In  the  first  5  months  of  the  calendar 
year  the  Army  has  obtained  70,730  new 
enlistments,  or  43  percent  more  than  the 
49,850  enlistments  obtained  during  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

The  Marine  Corps  was  unable  to  ac- 
cept all  of  its  high  school  nongraduate 
applicants  because  of  the  law  which  re- 
quires that  at  least  55  percent  of  all 
non-prior-service  enlistees  in  fiscal  year 
1974  in  each  service  be  high  sf  hool  grad- 
uates. 

RECRUITING  RESULTS— ALL  SOURCES 


May 


Program  P«  rcent 

objective       Actual    objfctlve 


Army 14,300  14,820 

Navy 4,650  5,990 

Marine  Corps 4,150  2,540 

Air  Force 5,500  5,570 

Total  DOD...  28,600  28,920 


April 

iwrcent 

objective 


104 

131 

61 

101 


91 

127 
45 
101 


101 


92 


It  is  emphasized  that  recr^iiting  input 
is  only  one  element  of  the  manpower 
program,  and  that  total  strength  on  hand 
is  also  infiuenced  by  reenlistment  rates 
as  well  as  tmprogramed  losses  such  as 
early  discharges.  Total  DC>D  military 
strength  was  about  1  percert  below  the 
strength  level  planned  at  the  end  of 
April,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

STATUS  OF  MILITARY  STRENGTH  lY  SERVICE 


End  of  April  (thousand  i) 


Objec-  Short- 

tive    Actual        fall 


difficult  to  say  what  form  ^uch  a  solution 
may  take,  for  it  must  be  acceptable  to  all 
parties  concerned,  and  at  present  no  one 
solution  meets  this  criter  on.  But  unless 
there  is  a  program  worked  out,  par- 
ticoilarly  a  program  in  \^hich  the  Arab 
States  shoulder  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden  of  caring  for  the  Palestinians, 
Israel  will  be  the  prey  of  terrorists.  And 
Israel  can  afford  no  mor;  Ma'alots. 


RECRUITING  Rl  ISULTS 
isked  and 


Army 786  782 

Navy  1 557  548 

Marine  Corps...  193  190 

Air  Force 659  655 

Total  DOD...  2,195  2,175 


21 


June 
1974 
(thou- 
sands) 
Per-  current 
cent     objective 


782 
551 
196 
645 

2,174 


I  The  Navy  shortfall  reflects  an  earlier  |  roblem  in  strength 
accounting  rather  than  a  failure  to  meet  rjc'uiting  obiectives. 
The  Navy  is  striving  to  make  up  the  difference  before  year-end 
through  over-delivery  against  its  recruiting  goals,  as  evidenced 
by  their  recruiting  achievements  in  May  1(134  percent)  and 
April  (127  percent). 


ense 


was 


(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL 
given  permission  to  add -ess  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  iind  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  offer  for  the  Record  the  total  military 
strength  assessment  and  recruiting  re- 


The  Department  of  Defence  expects  the 
total  military  strength  to  be  within  10,- 
000-15.000  of  the  target  of  2,174,000 
planned  for  the  end  of  the  eurrent  fiscal 
year,  indicating  a  shortfall  bf  well  under 
1  percent.  I 

YEAR-TO-DATE   RECBtnTING   BESOT.TS   BY    SERVICE 

During  the  first  11  month^  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  four  military  Services  had 
achieved  94  percent  of  their  cumulative 
recruiting  objectives.  The  following  table 
shows  year-to-date  performance  by 
service : 
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RECRUITING 

RESULTS-ALL    SOURCES,     YEAR-TO-DATE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

Program 
objective 
July-May 

Actual 

Percent 

of 

objective 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps. 

189 
76 
50 

171 

.      77 

43 

68 

91 

102 

88 

Air  Force 

68 

lOO 

)D.. 

Total  0( 

383 

360 

94 

tive.  The  following  table  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  May  enlistments  by  source: 

RECRUITING  RESULTS  BY  SOURCE 


May 


Program 
objec- 
tive 


Actual 


April 

Percent    Percent 
objec-      objec- 
tive tive 


ENLISTMENTS  BY  SOTTRCE 

The  number  of  nonprior  servicemen 
enlisted  was  23,560  or  97  percent  of  the 
services'  May  objective;  the  number  of 
nonprior  servicewomen  was  2,660  or 
122  percent  of  the  objective;  and  the 
nimiber  of  prior  service  personnel  was 
2,700  or  about  125  percent  of  the  objec- 


90 
102 
117 


Nonprior  service: 

Men 24,250  23,560  97 

Women 2,180  2,660  122 

Prior  service 2,170  2,700  125 

Total  DOD 28,600  28,920  101             92 


NON-PRIOR-SERVICE  ENLISTMENTS,  MEN  AND 
WOMEN,  BY   SERVICE 

During  May  the  services  sw:hieved  the 
following  results  against  their  non-prior- 
service  objectives  for  men  and  women: 


May 


Program 
objective 


Percent 
Actual    objective    objective 


Year  to 
April  date 

percent        percent 
objective 


Non-prior-service    recruiting    results, 
men: 

Army 12,100  11,660  96  87  87 

Navy 3,600  4,790  133  136  101 

Marine  Corps 3,800  2,310  61  41  86 

Air  Force 4,750  4,810  101  101  100 

Total  DOD 24,250  23,560  97  90  92 


May 


April 

Program  Percent      percent 

objective        Actual    objective    objective 


VMrts 

date 

peiMfit 

objective 


Non-prior-service    recruiting    results, 
women' 

Army 1,000  1,340  134  104  106 

Navy 450  590  131  99  108 

Marine  Corps 110  100  94  106  99 

Air  Force 630  630  100  101  100 

Total  DOD 2^190  2,660  122  102  10 


MENTAL  groupings:  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAOTTATEs  abovc-average  mental  groups;   only  10 

In  May  about  90  percent  of  all  non-  percent  were  in  menttil  category  IV,  the 

prior  service  enlistees  were  mental  cate-  below-average  group.  High  school  grad- 

gories  I-III,  which  are  the  average  and  uates  amoimted  to  62  percent  of  enlist- 


ments, compared  to  66  percent  for  April; 
the  decrease  is  due  primarily  to  seasonal 
factors.  The  data  for  the  fiscal  year  to 
date  is  shown  In  the  following  table  along 
with  May  results: 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  AND  MENTAL  GROUPINGS  (NON-PRIOR-SERVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN) 


High  school  Vaduates 


MentalgroupsI,  II,  nil 


May 


Number 


Percent 


Year  to  date 
percent 


May 


Number 


Percent 


Year  to  date 
percent 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

Total  DOO. 


6,910 

53 

3,150 

S2 

1,660 

69 

4.420 

81 

54 

69 
51 
93 


10,690 
4.87U 
2,260 
5.410 


82 

94 
99 


16, 140 


62 


65 


23,230 


90 


82 
97 
93 
99 

90 


>  Above  average  and  average  categories. 

JUNE    OBJECTIVES 

The  services'  manpower  programs  for 
June  call  for  the  f ollowmg  enlistment  ob- 
jectives from  all  sources : 
June  program  objectives: 

Army 22,600 

Navy 9,650 

Marine  Corps 6,650 

Air   Force 6,720 


Total  Department  of  Defense.  44,520 


In  addition  to  these  program  objec- 
tives, the  Navy  is  seeking  747  extended 
active  duty  reserve  enlistments  and  4,550 
additional  regular  force  enlistments  be- 
cause of  revised  loss  estimates.  The 
Marine  Corps  is  seeking  2,360  additional 
enlistments  to  offset  previous  recruiting 
shortfalls. 

RESERVE    COMPONENTS 

■  The  total  selected  Reserve  strength  in- 
creased in  April  for  the  seventh  con- 

FISCAL  YEAR  1974  SELECTED  RESERVE  STRENGTHS 
|ln  thousands) 


secutive  month  with  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Components  and  the 
Air  Force  Guard  and  Reserve  Compo- 
nents showing  net  gains.  Although  non- 
prior  service  enlistments  for  all  Reserve 
components  are  lower  than  the  objec- 
tives for  the  year  to  date,  the  shortfalls 
have  been  partially  offset  by  successes  in 
recruiting  prior  service  enlisted  person- 
nel: 


Authorized  end  strength 

Actual : 

June  30, 1973 

Sept.  30, 1973 

Dec.31,  1S73 

Mar.  31, 1974 

Apr.  30,1974 

Change  from  previous  month 

K'et  short'over  authorized  end  strengUi. 
Percent  short/over _ 


■  Unaudited  preliminary  reports  from  services. 


ARNG 

USAR 

USNR 

USMCR 

ANG 

USAFR 

DOOtoU 

412.0 

260.6 

116.9 

39.5 

92.5 

51.5 

972.9 

385.6 

238.5 

126.2 

37.5 

90.4 

43.  S 

nio 

384.9 

231.5 

119.1 

35.3 

90.5 

43.3 

MM.C 

392.5 

227.2 

119.1 

33.1 

92.5 

43.5 

9IM.2 

404.9     . 

226.2 

115.4 

31.8 

93.6 

44.4 

SI6.2 

406.1 

227.3 

115.1 

31.2 

94.2 

4S.2 

•19.1 

+1-2 

-til 

-.3 

-.6 

-H.6 

+.8 

+2.8 

-5.9 

-33.3 

-1.7 

-8.3 

+1.7 

-6.3 

-53.8 

-1.4 

-U.8 

-L5 

-21.0 

+1.9 

-It  3 

-5.5 
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PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  RULES  OP 
EVIDENCE  FOR  CRIMINAL  PRO- 
CEDURE 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  give  the  Members  some  in- 
formation concerning  legislation  pend- 
ing in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  Members  will  recall  about  a  year  ago 
or  so  proposed  changes  in  the  rules  of 
evidence  were  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
and  we  did  extend  the  time  for  consid- 
eration of  th3se  changes  so  that  they 
would  not  automatically  become  efifec- 
tive  and  so  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives could  work  its  will  on  this  issue. 
This  has  been  done,  and  the  matter  is 
being  considered  by  the  other  body. 

We  now  face  a  similar  problem.  The 
proposed  changes  in  the  Federal  rules 
for  criminal  procedure  were  on  April  22, 
1974.  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Justice  has  met  and  unanimously 
recommended  that  rather  than  permit- 
ting these  changes  to  become  automati- 
cally effective  on  August  1  of  this  year, 
without  adequate  time  to  hold  hearings 
and  affording  judges,  prosecutors,  and 
others  the  chance  to  be  heard  on  this 
matter,  we  would  request  a  1-year  delay 
in  the  effective  date,  so  that  we  could 
have  time  to  let  the  House  work  its  wllL 
The  Department  of  Justice,  through  a 
letter  from  Attorney  General  Saxbe,  has 
also  recommended  postponing  the  effec- 
tive date  of  these  proposed  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  until  August  1,  1975, 
so  those  who  desire  to  be  heard  on  this 
question  can  be  accommodated. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  that  procedure  has  been 
recommended  unanimously  by  the  sub- 
committee, and  we  do  hope  to  get  this 
matter  to  the  House  before  August  1  of 
this  year. 

The  amendments,  which  touch  upon 
some  controversial  areas  in  criminal  law, 
were  the  product  of  several  years  work  by 
the  judicial  conference.  Preliminary 
drafts  of  the  amendments  were  published 
in  January  1970  and  April  1971.  The 
initial  work  was  done  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Criminal  Rules  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Judge  Alfonso  J.  Zirpoll 
of  San  Francisco.  The  advisory  commit- 
tee sent  Its  recommendations  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Federal  Practice 
and  Procedure,  which  presently  is 
chaired  by  Judge  Rozell  C.  Thomson. 
During  most  of  the  time  that  the  amend- 
ments were  under  consideration,  the 
standing  committee  was  chaired  by 
Judge  Albert  B.  Maris.  These  committees 
and  their  distinguished  members  worked 
long  and  hard  at  their  task. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice 
circulated  House  Document  93-292  to  a 
wide  cross-section  of  the  legal  profession 
in  order  to  obtain  comments  on  the 
amendments.  We  contacted,  among 
others,  the  chief  judge  of  every  Federal 
district  co\irt,  the  chief  judge  of  every 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  the  president  of 
every  State  bar  association,  and  various 
law  professors.  We  have  received  a  sub- 
stantial niunber  of  replies,  most  of  them 
critical  of  the  proposed  amendments. 
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Several  peofde  and  organisations  have 
asked  to  testify.  The  statistical  break- 
down reveals  corresponden  ;e  from  four 
Members  of  Congress  and  le  tters  of  com- 
ment and  criticism  concern  hig  the  rules 
from  19  Federal  judges,  2  ]  )rivate  prac- 
titioners, and  4  organizati(  ns. 

It  became  apparent  to  thf  members  of 
the  subcommittee  that  thelamendments 
raised  issues  requiring  careful  study.  The 
amendments  deal  with  siich  topics  as 
plea  bargaining,  discovery!  of  evidence 
and  witness'  identities  b5|  prosecution 
and  defense,  the  use  of  th  s  arrest  war- 
rant and  summons,  and  the  utilization  of 
presentence  reports.  The  i  ubcommittee 
imanimously  agreed  that  1;  was  impos- 
sible to  tackle  such  import!  nt  and  tech- 
nical issues  and  complete  t  le  job  before 
the  rules  automatically  ta  ce  effect  Au- 
gust 1.  We  therefore  recomhiend  legisla- 
tion which  would  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  these  proposed  Federal  rules  of 
criminrl  procedure  until  Aiigust  1,  1975. 
The  vehicle  to  accomplisli  this  is  HJl. 
15461  which  we  hope  can  soon  be  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
and  brought  before  the  House  for  its 
consideration  in  the  next  few  weeks. 


THE    IMPORTANCE 
STRIP      MININQ 
BILL 


OP  I  A    STRONG 
RECLAMATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tem^re  (Mr.  Mc- 
Uiider  a  previous  order  of  the 


Fall) 

House,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes.  | 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
11500,  the  strip  mining  reclamation  bill 
that  the  House  Interior  Committee  has 
worked  on  for  16  months!  will  be  ready 
for  floor  debate  early  In  J^y. 

It  Is  not  satisfactory  In  all  aspects 
but  it  is  a  workable  bill.  It  has  some  flaws 
that  I  would  like  to  see  strengthened, 
particularly  regarding  interim  standards. 
These  are  the  minimum  requirements  to 
be  enforced  for  a  period  ranging  from 
30  to  36  months  whUe  the  program  Is 
implemented  by  the  individual  States,  or 
on  Indian  reservations,  \»hich  desire  to 
take  over  strip  mining  reclamation  regu- 
lation in  their  jurisdictioo.  Their  failure 
to  meet  the  minimiun  Federal  require- 
ments would,  of  course,  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Uie  Interior,  will  regulate 
coal  strip  mining  in  sucl|  States  or  res- 
ervations. 

But  all  in  all,  H.R.  llSOO  will  provide 
what  this  counti-y  desperately  needs  if  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand coal  strip  mining.  That  need  is 
basic  minimimi  reclamation  require- 
ments set  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  will  apply  to  any  arid  all  coal  strip 
mining  operations  in  sjny  of  the  50 
States.  It  has  the  obvious  advantage  of 
setting  reclamation  standards  uniformly 
for  all  of  the  States  so  that  mining 
companies  cannot  play  one  State  against 
the  other  seeking  to  get  lower  standards 
by  threatening  to  move  their  operations 
to  a  State  with  weaker  requirements.  We 
have  waited  long  for  this  and  the  blU 
must  be  passed  by  the  House  this  summer 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  responsibility  for 
protection  of  our  land  atid  water.   , 


Some  areas  of  the  country  hi  ive  already 
experienced  devastating  im;>act  from 
coal  strip  mining.  Our  area  o '.  the  West 
with  the  world's  largest  striipable  coal 
deposit,  the  Fort  Union  coal  fl<  Id  in  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  and  the  Dalotas,  is  in 
the  beginning  stages  of  coal  dejvelopment. 
Much  of  the  co£d  is  on  Federal  land  or 
land  where  the  Federal  Goven  ment  owns 
the  mineral  rights  but  not  tie  surface, 
or  in  Indian  reservations.  Sta  ;e  law  does 
not  adequately  address  itself  to  regula- 
tion procedures  for  reclamatijn  on  Fed- 
eral or  Indian  reservation  lards.  Indeed, 
while  there  are  some  coal  leases  already 
outstanding  on  federally  owne  1  lands  and 
on  Indian  reservations,  none  should  be 
implemented  by  an  approved  i  tiining  per- 
mi'  until  enactment  of  this  nitional  bill. 
The  very  essence  of  prude  it  develop- 
ment of  the  Port  Union  coiil  land  de- 
posits is  the  protection  of  the  land  and 
the  water.  Without  that  prctectlon  ce- 
mented in  a  national  bill  stch  as  H.R. 
11500,  coal  development  could  render 
permanent  damage  to  one  of  tlie  magnifi- 
cent areas  of  America.  J 

Because  of  the  gravity  and  need  for 
the  bill.  I  find  it  appalling  that  a  coali- 
tion led  by  the  National  C(»al  Associa- 
tion, American  Association  qf  Electrical 
Companies,  and  the  adminiitration  are 
pooling  their  efforts  to  win  the  enact- 
ment of  weakening  amendnients  which 
would  very  much  damage,  perhaps  gut, 
H.R.  11500. 

I  submit  a  letter  I  have  received  dated 
June  13.  1974,  from  Mr.  Dakrid  R.  Toll, 
managing  director  and  general  counsel 
for  the  National  Association  of  Electric 
Companies,  located  here  in  Washington. 
They  concur  with  Secretary  Morton's 
eight  pohits  criticizing  H.Ri  11500  and 
add  six  more  objections  tc    the  bill. 

Johiing  with  the  adminisi  ration,  they 
question  these  eight  points  in  the  bill: 
The  beginning  standards  for  the  in- 
terim programs  which  are  ilready  bob- 
tailed  and  weak ; 

They  object  to  a  prohibilon  against 
mining  in  areas  where  reclan  lation  would 
not  succeed; 

They  question  the  section  to  prevent 
damage  from  subsidence  from  under- 
ground mining ; 

They  want  to  strip  mine  the  national 
forests; 

They  believe  that  the  performance  cri- 
teria necessary  for  adequate  reclamation 
should  be  watered  down; 

They  favor  large  open  *it  mines  to 
mine  other  metals  even  whe^  a  State  and 
locality  has  determined  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely damaging;  J 

They  insist  on  only  a  boad  to  pay  off 
the  rights  of  the  surface  iwner  to  his 
private  property — which  would  give  the 
coal  companies  what  amounts  to  the 
right  of  eminent  domain; 

They  oppose  the  provisiohs  of  the  biU 
to  authorize  funds  for  minfig  and  min- 
eral research  centers. 

The  National  Association  of  Electric 
Companies  goes  beyond  I  those  eight 
points  and  throws  in  six  mt^re.  objecting 
to  the  following: 

First  Judicial  review  procedure  In  sec- 
tions 222  and  223 ; 

Second,  abandoned  mine  reclamation, 
including  the  funds  that  ao  for  impact 
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help  to  current  mining  areas  where 
schools  and  roads  and  health  care  needs 
must  be  provided  for  greatly  expanding 
population  in  rural  areas; 

Third,  the  entire  title  V,  which  dele- 
gates the  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  the  reclamation  program; 

Fourth,  the  Indian  program,  which 
recognizes  tribal  authority  over  their 
own  reservation  lands; 

Fifth,  confidentiality  of  information; 

Sixth,  the  procedure  for  citizen  suits 
outlined  in  section  222. 

I  find  it  depressing  that  these  utility 
companies  join  with  the  National  Coal 
Association  representatives,  the  White 
House  staff  and  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration officials,  who  are  not  too  famil- 
iar with  the  bill,  to  attempt  to  revise, 
delete,  and  tamper  with  requirements 
that  are  necessary  to  enact  into  law  to 
make  certain  the  land  is  reclaimed  and 
water  is  protected,  and  that  private 
property  owners  are  not  deprived  of 
their  rights. 

Using  some  tables  that  indicate  how 
much  coal  is  available  by  means  of  strip 
mining  and  attempting  to  apply  these 
rather  lenient  regiilations  to  the  bill  to 
say  that  production  will  be  held  back, 
this  coalition  would  attempt  to  stampede 
an  energy-conscious  House  into  adopting 
their  misguided  and  misconceived  beliefs 
about  land  and  water  protection. 

The  fact  is  that  many  States  where 
coal  strip  mining  has  long  been  prac- 
ticed, such  as  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
already  have  provisions  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, are  stronger  than  this  bill  con- 
tains. These  States  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue as  they  are  doing  now,  conducting 
their  own  program  and  allowing  mining 
of  coal  under  regulations  which  are 
stronger  than  what  this  coalition  seems 
to  deplore.  But  the  focus  of  coal  mining 
activities  is  turning  toward  the  West  and 
the  Fort  Union  deposit  that  I  previously 
mentioned.  Producing  more  coal  from 
that  region  must  hinge  on  passage  of  a 
strong  measure.  HJl.  11500  as  it  will 
reach  the  floor  is  none  too  strong;  to 
weaken  it  might  jeopardize  any  possi- 
bility of  western  coal  development. 

I  would  be  most  apprehensive  and  I 
believe  the  rest  of  the  citizens  in  our 
region  of  the  West  would  be  most  ap- 
prehensive if  we  pass  a  bill  which  would 
allow  Federal  coal  underlying  so  many 
millions  of  acres  of  the  State  to  be 
mined  to  the  detriment  of  our  land  and 
water.  Without  an  adequate  bill  at  least 
as  strong  as  this  one  as  approved  in  com- 
mittee the  threat  to  our  area  is  very  real. 
If  a  weak  bill  results,  we  would  seek  every 
remedy  available  to  citizens  to  protect 
our  rights,  our  homes,  and  the  land  and 
the  coimtryside. 

Indian  tribes,  I  believe,  feel  the  same 
way  and  would  resist  being  nm  over  by 
mining  practices  that  would  leave  their 
lands  or  their  water  resources  in  poorer 
sliape  than  they  are  now. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
show  concern  for  the  national  need  of  a 
.strip  mining  reclamation  bUI,  H.R.  11500, 
as  it  is  without  being  weakened.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  of  the  House  that, 
in  my  judgment,  this  is  the  proper  step 
to  take  In  order  to  meet  our  dual  respon- 
sibility to  protect  our  land  and  water 


and  to  provide  an  opportimity  for  pru- 
dent and  wise  development  of  our  coal 
resources,  particularly  in  the  West. 

The  letter  follows : 

National  AssociAxioir 

OF  Electbic  Companies, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  13, 1974. 
Hon.  John  Melcber, 
VJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Melcrer:  As  you  re- 
quested, this  letter  will  summarize  our  po- 
sition with  respect  to  HJl.  11500,  the  pro- 
posed coal  surface  mining  bill.  We  have  re- 
luctantly concluded  that  numerous  provi- 
sions In  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  cause  a 
decrease  In  current  production,  and  would 
delay  commencement  of  needed  new  coal  sur- 
face mining  operations. 

The  specific  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
would  cause  a  decrease  in  coal  production 
are  well  summarized  in  the  letter  dated 
May  29,  1974,  from  Secretary  of  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  to  the  Hon.  James  A. 
Haley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  (reprinted  at  pp. 
234-240  of  House  Report  93-1072,  the  Com- 
mittee Report  on  HJl.  11500) . 

Secretary  Morton's  letter  lists  the  objec- 
tionable provisions  in  H.R.  11500,  as  reported, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Interim  Program  (Sec.  201) 

(2)  Designating  Lands  Unsuitable  for  Min- 
ing (Sec.  206) 

(3)  Surface  Subsidence  from  Underground 
Mining  (Sec.  212) 

(4)  Exclusion  of  Surface  Mining  In  Na- 
tional Forests  (Sec.  209) 

(5)  Performance  Criteria  (Sec.  211) 

(6)  Non-Coal  Mine  Environmental  Impact 
Control  (Title  VI) 

(7)  Surface  Owner  Protection  (Sec.  709) 

(8)  Mining  and  Mineral  Research  Centers 
(Title  VIII) 

In  addition  the  addendum  to  Secretary 
Morton's  letter  lists  additional  defects  In  the 
bill  as  follows:  (a)  Judicial  review;  proce- 
dure (Sees.  222  and  223);  (b)  abandoned 
mine  reclamation  (Title  IV);  (c)  responsi- 
bility for  administration  of  program  (Title 
V);  (d)  Indian  program  (Title  HI);  (e)  con- 
fidentiality of  Information;  and  (f)  citizen 
suits  (Sec.  222). 

Secretary  Morton's  letter  also  Includes  a 
table  (reprinted  at  p.  238  of  the  Report) 
which  Indicates  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  taken  as  a  whole,  could  resxilt  in  coal 
production  losses  of  up  to  187  million  tons 
in  1975  and  up  to  271  million  tons  In  1980. 
If  these  losses  are  indeed  realized,  the  electric 
power  industry  will  face  severe  fuel  short- 
ages, with  resulting  impacts  on  systems  re- 
liability and  forced  blackouts  and  brownouts 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

We  also  agree  generally  with  the  Dissenting 
Views  of  ten  members  of  the  Committee  as 
summarized  on  pages  200-201  of  the  Com- 
mittee Report. 

I  hope  you  understand  that  our  concern 
with  this  legislation  is  because  of  the  obli- 
gation under  numerous  State  and  Federal 
statutes,  for  electric  utilities  to  meet  their 
customers'  needs,  and  furnish  a  reliable  sup- 
ply of  electric  energy  at  reasonable  rates,  with 
due  regard  to  protecting  the  environment. 
We  fear  we  would  not  be  able  to  meet  this 
obligation  under  H.R.  11500  in  its  present 
form,  as  interpreted  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  which  would  administer  the  law, 
because  we  would  be  faced  with  severe  fuel 
shortages.  If  more  reasonable  legislation, 
which  would  correct  the  deficiencies  listed 
above  and  would  not  cause  a  cutback  In  coal 
production,  can  be  recommended,  we  would 
be  happy  to  support  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  R.  Toll. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wHI  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  give  notice  that  I  suppcH-t  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  in  his  ap- 
proach to  this  matter  and  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks. 

ISx.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  the  gentleman  in  the  remsu'ks  he 
has  made  dealing  with  strip  mining 
legislation. 

Many  years  ago  as  a  young  man  I 
sponsored  the  first  strip  mining  legisla- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
in  my  good  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Over 
the  years  we  developed  a  strip  mining 
law  that  has  been  acclaimed  by  all  who 
participate  in  it  and  those  who  have  vis- 
ited the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  seen 
the  wonders  we  have  created  there. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  we 
will  be  presented  with  will  follow  some- 
what along  the  lines  that  we  have  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  been  gained 
through  the  knowledge  we  acquired  from 
experience  there. 

Strii^ing  tears  up  the  land ;  it  can  de- 
stroy ecology  and  aivironment;  but 
properly  handled  it  can  bless  us  with  the 
benefits  of  energy  that  we  get  from  coal. 
It  can  also  leave,  after  it  has  passed,  a 
land  not  deformed,  not  destroyed,  with 
the  values  retained. 

To  the  gentleman  I  say  I  wish  you  well 
in  your  efforts. 

Mr.  MELCHER.. I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

I  can  assure  him  that  the  House  bill 
tries  to  match  the  requirements  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  reclamation  law 
with  regard  to  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  land  and  the  preservation  of  wa- 
ter resources. 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  very  property  rights  of 
Montana  and  Wyoming  people  will  be  at 
stake  when  major  coal  areas  of  the  West 
are  stripped. 

Wyoming  alone  has  18  companies 
ready  to  mine  on  leases  through  the  Pow- 
der River  Basin.  These  lands  in  Wyoming 
are  largely  held  by  ranchers  and  farmers 
who  originally  carved  their  homes  and 
livelihood  out  of  raw  prairie  and  sage 
brush.  These  independent  people  of  to- 
day's West  are  the  living  legacy  of  thpir 
homesteading  fathers  and  grandfaUici-s 
who  tamed  the  land  and  grazed  tbrir 
cattle  across  the  shortgrass  prairies. 
They  have  chosen  to  continue  the  hard 
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rugged  ranch  life  of  the  high  plains. 
This  land  la  their  very  livelihood,  their 
past,  and  their  chosen  future. 

The  Powder  River  Basin  rancher,  the 
eastern  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
rancher  and  farmer,  miist  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  future  of  his  land. 
When  these  lands  were  homesteaded,  the 
mineral  rights  were  retained  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  without  a  great  deal  of 
need  for  concern  by  the  homesteader. 
Strip  mining  was  not  with  us  in  those 
days.  Now  the  rancher  is  confronted  with 
the  possibility  that  his  land  will  be 
mined  right  out  from  under  him  and  his 
entire  way  of  life  will  be  wiped  away. 

H.R.  11500  contains  provisions  offered 
by  John  McLcim  of  Montana  in  the 
Interior  Committee  which  will  provide 
the  landowner  with  the  opportunity  to 
have  some  say  about  what  will  happen 
to  his  land  and  his  future.  Without  these 
provisions,  we  are  extending  to  the  coal 
companies  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
and  wiping  out  the  private  property 
rights  and  control  of  the  landowner. 

The  retention  of  the  Melcher  language 
is  essential  to  ranchers  In  the  West.  This 
is  a  personal  appeal  for  your  support  of 
these  provisions  and  the  entire  bill,  11500, 
which  must  be  passed  over  any  substitute 
in  order  to  give  coal  resource  States  ade- 
quate protection  from  the  scourge  of 
reckless  strip  mining,  and  yet  allow  the 
extraction  of  needed  energy  supplies  im- 
der  workable  and  reasonable  control. 

While  we  are  largely  discussing  here 
this  evening  provi'sions  in  H.R.  11500  in- 
tended to  protect  the  surface  ownei-s  and 
ranchers  In  the  West  from  having  their 
lands  stripped  away  from  beneath  them 
without  any  say,  there  are  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  of  particiUar  Importance 
which  are  also  coming  imder  attack. 
Section  206  of  the  House  strip  mine  bill 
deals  with  the  designation  of  certain 
areas  unsuitable  for  surface  coal  mining. 

We  would  be  1«^  to  believe  by  the  coal 
lobbies  that  section  206  would  remove 
enormous  quantities  of  coal  from  the 
reaches  of  an  energy  hungry  Nation  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  Once  again,  the 
charges  being  levied  and  circulated  are 
without  founda^on  and  are  an  emotional 
attempt  to  ignore  the  facts  and  actual 
sound  provisions  of  section  206. 

Lands  will  not  immediately,  nor  with- 
out justification  be  removed  from  strip 
mining  plans.  As  a  condition  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a 
State  program  must  establish  a  "plan- 
nhig  process"  to  determine  if  lands 
should  be  designated  as  xmsuitable  for 
strip  mining  operations. 

H.R.  11500  does  not  designate  a  single 
acre  as  unsuitable  for  strip  mining  itself, 
it  merely  requires  a  State  to  set  up  a 
process  through  which  such  designation 
would  be  possible.  When  such  designa- 
tions are  made  they  will  not  prevent 
mineral  exploration. 

The  criteria  for  designation  are  nar- 
row so  that  it  is  unlikely  that  large  coal 
resource  areas  would  be  so  designated. 
Furthermore,  decisions  to  designate 
areas  as  unsuitable  must  be  based  upon 
competent  and  scientifically  sound  data 
in  an  objective  manner. 
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The  criteria  set  forth  In  t%e  bill  briefly 
is  as  follows: 

First.  The  only  mandator^  designation 
is  for  areas  where  reclamation  Is  not 
"economically  or  physical^  feasible," 
however,  an  operator  can  aiine  an  tm- 
reclaimable  area  if  he  hsus  already  made 
a  substantial  legal  or  financial  commit- 
ment to  do  so.  I 

Second.  The  burden  of  proof  for  un- 
suitability  is  on  the  petitioier,  not  the 
regulatory  authority.  1 

Third.  Designation  does  hot  apply  to 
any  existing  operations  or  future  mining 
operations  "where  substantial  legal  and 
financial  commitments  have  been  made 
prior  to  September  1,  1973.|' 

Fourth.  Designation  is  llinited  in  use 
to  any  person  adversely  a^ected  rather 
than  to  any  interested  part^^. 

Fifth.  Prior  to  designation,  the  regu- 
lator authoiity  must  prepare  from  exist- 
ing and  available  informat&on  a  state- 
ment on  the  potential  coal  reserves  in  the 
area  affected,  the  overall  {demand  for 
coal,  and  the  impact  of  the  designation 
on  the  environment,  the  area's  economy, 
and  the  supply  of  coal.       | 

Sixth.  Once  designated  bn  area  can 
later  be  redesignated.         J 

Proper  notice,  public  partEipatlon,  and 
hearings  pnor  to  making  a  designation 
or  redesignation  are  requirfd. 

Within  the  designation  ^  process  for 
lands  unsuitable  for  mining,  the  follow- 
ing criteria  are  essentially  what  would 
qualify  an  area  for  withdrawal: 

First.  If  surface  coal  mining  operations 
are  incompatible  vrith  essential  govern- 
mental objectives; 

Second.  If  the  lands  are  J  ragile  or  his- 
toric; 

Third.  If  tlaey  are  renew  ible  resource 
lands;  or 

Fourth.  If  they  are  na  ural  hazard 
lands. 

Again  these  provisions  of  section  206 
apply  only  to  those  coal  resource  lands 
on  which  there  is  no  strip  ihining  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation  or 
for  which  there  is  no  substantial  legal  or 
financial  commitment  to  sttip  mine  prior 
to  September  1,  1973. 

When  taken  in  its  context,  the  lan- 
guage of  section  206  and  \ts  provisions 
for  designation  of  certain  lareas  as  im- 
suitable  for  strip  mining  $je  far  more 
reasonable  than  those  working  to  kill 
this  bill  would  have  the  House  believe. 
I  hope  that  Members  will  lake  the  time 
and  trouble  to  study  section  206,  read 
provisions  for  protection  oi  the  surface 
owner,  and  the  entire  HJl.  11500  and 
form  their  own  conclusiotis  about  the 
necessity  and  workability  of  this  legis- 
lation rather  than  relying  on  the  emo- 
tional attacks  on  it  front  within  this 
body  and  from  the  coal  indbstry  itself. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speamr,  let  me  say 
that  despite  almost  despeiate  attempts 
to  obstruct  the  conmiittee's  consideration 
of  H.R.  11500,  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  favorably  re- 
ported by  a  vote  of  26  to  16  this  impor- 
tant legislation  to  regulate  Coal  stripping. 
The  action  clears  the  way  for  consider- 
ation of  this  vital  bill  without  which  the 
best  interests  of  the  Unl  ed  States  of 
America  could  not  be  serve<  . 
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Mr.  ItAELCHER.  The  dls  ingulshed 
gentleman  ttom.  Wyoming  i ;  an  out- 
standing leader  in  the  fight  to  assure 
adequate  reclammation  law.  He  serves 
his  State  and  the  entire  Wes|  meritori- 
ously and  with  distinction. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEIX:her.  I  yield  to  1  he  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  certainly  commend 
the  gentleman  for  obtaining  this  special 
order  in  order  to  discuss  what  I  consider 
to  be.  and  many  others  consider  to  be 
the  most  important  environmental  issue 
that  has  faced  this  House  in  years — and 
I  mean  in  years — certainly  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  House. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  very 
important  for  people  to  realizq  about  this 
bill  is  that  it  does  not  impost  a  Federal 
strip  mining  law.  It  simply  says  to  each 
of  the  States  that  they  shouljl  have  the 
opportunity  to  regulate  strip  mining  of 
coal  in  the  State,  but  that  all  State  strip 
mining  laws  should  meet  certain  basic 
standards  so  that  mining  interests  can- 
not whipsaw  the  States  into  watering 
down  the  essentials  for  sound!  strip  min- 
ing controls  and  reclamation! 

My  own  State  of  Ohio  in  19^2  passed  a 
really  tough  strip  mining  ana  reclama- 
tion bill.  Everybody  thought  that,  as  far 
as  Ohio  was  concerned,  aU  our  problems 
would  be  over  on  the  strip  mfeiing  front. 

As  a  resident  of  Ohio,  I,  tdong  with 
coimUess  other  residents,  have  been 
heartsick  to  see  what  has  happened  to 
huge  areas  of  our  State  where  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
productive  land  are  located,  that  have 
been  literally  turned  into  something  re- 
sembling the  surface  of  the  Moon  by 
strip  mining.  ] 

When  Governor  Jack  Glligan  was 
fighting  to  get  Ohio'£i  strip  ininlng  bill 
passed  2  years  ago,  the  mining  com- 
panies said,  "If  you  pass  thistbill  we  will 
go  out  of  business  in  Ohio."  Yet  the  ink 
was  haixlly  dry  before  the  Ifanna  Coal 
Company,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  opponents  of  the  blD,  was  ask- 
ing the  State  to  allow  it  to  move  its  Gem 
of  Egypt,  a  mammoth  power  shovel, 
across  Interstate  Route  70  si  th<*t  f^-v 
could  start  strip  mining  on  thf  other  side. 
That  is  how  much  the  bill  piit  them  out 
of  business.  I 

One  of  the  other  interesiing  things 
about  the  Ohio  law  is  that  it  ^ould  com- 
ply right  now  with  the  standards  that  are 
set  forth  in  this  Federal  bill.  Tlie  State 
of  Ohio  could  live  with  this  Federal  bill 
with  hardly  a  change  in  its  present  law. 
The  same  is  ivue  with  the  Stajte  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  probably  other  (States  that 
have  advanced  strip  mining  control  laws. 
But  what  has  happened  is  the  State 
of  Ohio  since  its  law  was  passed  In  1972 
illusti*ates  why  we  have  to  have  a  strong 
Federal  bill.  What  has  happaned  is  that 
enforcement  of  the  law  has  gotten  imder 
the  control  of  the  very  samS  lobby,  the 
strip  mining  lobby,  that  fought  tooth  and 
nail  to  keep  it  from  being  enacted. 

Gov.  John  J.  Gilligan,  in  accordance 
with  the  Ohio  law,  appointed  the  mem- 


bers of  the  State  reclamation  board 
which  hears  appeals  from  the  actions 
of  the  reclamation  chief.  One  of  the 
people  he  appointed  as  a  public  member 
had  been  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  lobby  the 
bill  through  the  legislature.  He  was  hard- 
ly nominated  before  the  strip  mining 
operators  lobby  got  the  State  Senate 
committee  to  vote  against  confirming  his 
nomination.  So  that  eliminated  the 
member  most  likely  to  enforce  the  law. 

Next,  the  Governor  nominated  a  Mrs. 
Irene  Homer,  to  be  a  public  member  of 
the  board.  She  was  on  the  board  for  some 
months,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time 
voted  several  times  sometimes  favoring 
the  strip  miners'  position,  sometimes 
against  them.  But  in  May  of  this  year, 
the  chief  of  reclamation,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  declined  to  Ucense  a  pro- 
posed strip  mine  on  a  very  steep  hill 
where  there  had  been  deep  mines  before 
and  where  he  found  a  serious  danger  that 
stripping  could  release  large  quantities 
of  water  and  mud  which  could  endanger 
a  village  located  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  Ohio  law  says  that  where  it  would 
create  a  serious  danger  to  public  health 
and  safety,  the  reclamation  chief  had 
the  authority,  in  fact  the  duty,  to  refuse 
to  license  strip  mining  in  a  particular 
area.  The  strip  mining  firm  appealed  the 
reclamation  chief  ruling  and  the  board 
of  reclamation  overruled  the  chief.  Mrs. 
Homer  dissented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks, I  should  like  to  offer  for  the  Rec- 
ORB  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mrs.  Homer 
and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  article 
about  the  action  of  the  board.  The  head- 
line in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  article 
is,  "Coal  Firm  Buries  Strip  Mine  Law." 

The  article  follows: 

(From  tbe  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

May  1, 1974] 

Coal  Firm  Bcties  Strip  Mike  Law 

(By  Ricbard  C.  Wldman) 

St.  CLAiRsvnxB,  Ohio. — After  an  epic  bat- 
tle between  conservationists  and  coal  com- 
panies, the  Ohio  Division  of  Reclamation  lost 
a  major  test  of  the  state's  ability  to  enforce 
the  tough  coal  strip  mining  laws  enacted  In 
1972  by  the  Ohio  General  Assembly. 

A  coal  company  has  won  the  right  to  strip- 
mine  a  hill  that  residents  of  the  tiny  Bel- 
mont Coimty  community  of  Crescent  fear 
could  wipe  out  their  town  with  landsUdes 
and  water  unleashed  from  abandoned  deep 
mines. 

By  a  4-1  vote  with  one  member  abstaining, 
the  Strip  Mine  Reclamation  Board  of  Review 
has  overruled  a  decision  by  Rajmiond  B. 
Lowrie,  state  reclamation  chief,  not  to  grant 
a  strip  mine  license  to  Andrew  Masslmino, 
owner-operator  of  the  one-man  Joyce  Coal 
Co.  of  St.  ClalrsvUle. 

Although  tbe  review  board  will  not  an- 
nounce its  decision  for  several  days.  The 
Plam  Dealer  learned  that  the  board  granted 
Masslmlno's  appeal  and  will  order  Lowrie  to 
grant  the  Joyce  Coal  Co.  a  license  to  strip  2.9 
acres  of  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  which  was 
described  at  public  hearings  as  being  "as 
precipitous  as  Mt.  McKinley." 

The  unincorporated  village  of  Crescent, 
population  about  76,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  four  miles  northeast  ©f  St.  Clairsvllle, 
about  130  miles  southeast  ot  Cleveland. 

Belmont  County  Is  Ohio's  hottest  strip 
mining  area. 

Lowrlc  said  yesterday  he  had  not  been  noti- 
fied of  the  board's  decision  and  declined 
commmt. 


He  said  his  department  would  have  30  days 
to  i4>peal  the  review  board's  ruling  to  Frank- 
lin County  Common  Pleas  Court  in  Colum- 
bus. 

Masslmino  could  not  be  reached  tot  com- 
ment yesterday. 

However,  his  lawyer,  Hugo  Alexander  of 
Steubenville,  said,  '"Hiere  Is  no  danger  what- 
soever to  the  people  of  Crescent;  that  has 
been  testified  to  by  experts." 

Alexander  said  the  community  is  too  far 
from  tbe  site  to  be  damaged  "even  If  the 
whole  hill  collapses." 

The  lawyer  said  the  area  would  be  "beau- 
tified" by  MasEinUno's  reclamation  of  the 
site  after  the  coal  is  brought  out. 

The  board,  in  overruling  Lowrie,  considered 
testimony  by  reclamation  division  experts 
and  soU  scientists  for  tbe  U.S.  8oU  Conserva- 
tion Service  at  public  bearings  held  March  12 
and  13  in  St.  ClairsvlUc. 

Co«U  company  witnesses  testified  that  a 
ditch  to  be  dug  around  the  hill  would  drain 
water    away    from   tbe   village. 

The  also  testified  that  the  bill  would  not 
slip  onto  the  village  and  that  abandoned 
deep  mines  that  might  be  unsealed  by  strip- 
ping probably  do  not  contain  water. 

The  state  witnesses  testified  that  the  area 
to  be  stripped  is  saturated  with  water  and 
there  is  "substantial  evidence  that  much  of 
the  water  comes  from  old  dead  mines  in  the 
area." 

The  state  witnesses  pointed  out  that  the 
coal  company's  map  submitted  with  a  recla- 
mation plan  indicated  that  the  hill  has  a 
sl(^e  of  22  degrees,  while  field  inspection  by 
the  reclamation  department  showed  the  slope 
to  be  about  36  degrees,  approximately  the 
same  as  Mt.  McKinley  in  Alaska. 

According  to  the  Judgment  of  the  state 
experts,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reclaim 
such  a  steep  slope  to  state  standards. 

State  witnesses  also  testified  that  "land- 
slides are  prevalent"  In  the  area  to  be 
stripped  and  have  blocked  creeks  and  flooded 
county  roads  in  the  past. 

"In  addition  to  possibly  blocked  creeks, 
landslides  destroy  vegetation,  adversely  af- 
fect virgin  ground  and  contribute  to  sedi- 
mentation in  waters  of  the  state,"  the  rec- 
lamation department  stated. 

Mrs.  Irene  Homer  at  Cleveland,  who  cast 
the  only  "no"  vote  aa  the  board,  wrote  in 
her  dissenting  opinion: 

"Mr.  Masslmino  has  stripped  in  the  area 
around  Crescent  previously.  An  abandoned 
shovel  and  red  water  gushing  from  the  de- 
nuded hUlslde  across  the  road  from  the  area 
in  question  offer  mute  testimony  about  the 
area  mined  and  'reclaimed'  by  Mr.  Massl- 
mino under  contract  with  Oliver  Coal,  with- 
out a  license,  according  to  the  hearing  rec- 
ord." 

According  to  the  reclamation  department, 
the  Oliver  Coal  Co.  was  fined  for  not  reclaim- 
ing a  strip  mined  site  adjacent  to  the  hill- 
side site  for  which  Masslmino  applied  for  a 
license  as  owner-operator  of  the  Joyce  Coal 
Co. 

Masslmino,  who  did  the  work  for  Oliver 
Coal,  was  not  fined,  however. 

Mrs.  Homer  mentioned  in  her  dissenting 
opinion  Lowrie's  comment  that  tbe  Crescent 
site  is  "one  of  the  worst  sites  to  mine  he  has 
seen  in  Ohio  . . ." 

She  referred  to  Masslmlno's  remark  at  an 
on-site  Inspection  that  the  slope  was  so  steep 
he  wovUd  have  difficulty  getting  equipment 
up  to  the  mine. 

"The  people  who  live  dally  with  the  prob- 
lems created  by  stripping  and  who  lack  the 
power  to  protect  their  rights,"  Mrs.  Horner 
wrote,  "are  unlawfully  made  to  assume  the 
true  cost  of  mining,  the  cost  the  company 
doesn't  pay:  damage  to  their  property,  their 
environment  and  their  peace  of  mind. 

"To  let  this  continue  to  happen  In  Ohio 
would  be  contrary  to  tbe  intent  of  the  1972 
atrip  mine  law." 


DissENTmc   Oranon  or  Zxxkk   P.   HoRNn, 
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I  contend  that  my  fellow  Board  members 
failed  to  appreciate  the  serious  potential  for 
environmental  and  social  disruptions  restilt- 
ing  from  any  stripping  operation  which 
would  be  conducted  on  the  area  in  question. 
Testimony  of  expert  witnesses,  stripmlne  in- 
spectors, and  area  residents  indicated  that 
there  is  a  reaj  danger  of  landslides  and  of 
possible  re-opening  of  old  deep  mine  work- 
ings with  release  of  unknown  quantities  of 
water  which  could  endanger  the  citizens  of 
Crescent,  Ohio.  These  were  but  two  of  the 
many  compelling  reasons  Justifying  the  de- 
nial of  a  license  to  strip  the  steep  hill  above 
Crescent.  Furthermore,  the  great  probability 
of  spoil  sliding  down  the  steep  slope  to 
places  where  it  couldn't  be  returned  to  the 
license  area  indicates  that  the  area  is  not 
susceptible  to  reclamation.  Partly  for  this 
reason,  a  federal  bUl  to  ban  stripping  on 
steep  slopes  of  more  than  16*  Is  being  given 
serious  legislative  consideration;  the  area 
Joyce  Coal  proposes  to  mine  has  slopes  of 
up  to  36*!  (At  the  on-site  inspection  made 
by  the  Board,  the  operator,  Mr.  Masslmino 
himself,  mentioned  the  difllculty  of  getting 
equipment  up  the  slope  to  mine.) 

Stripping  on  steep  slopes  leaves  hUlsides 
which  continually  slip  and  sUde,  destroying 
vegetation,  and  filling  streams  with  sUt  and 
sediment.  The  people  who  live  daily  with  the 
problems  created  by  stripping  and  who  lack 
the  power  to  protect  their  rights  are  tmlaw- 
fully  made  to  assume  the  true  cost  of  min- 
ing— the  cost  the  company  doesn't  pay;  dam- 
age to  their  property,  their  environment 
(streams,  roads,  etc.),  and  their  peace  of 
mind.  To  let  this  continue  to  happen  in 
Ohio  would  be  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
1972  Stripmlne  law — the  Uw  which  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ohio  Reclamation  Board 
to  uphold.  The  Board  is  not  authorized  by 
statute  to  substitute  its  Judgement  for  that 
of  the  Division  of  Reclamation's  chief  regu- 
latory officer;  It  is  merely  required  to  deter- 
mine If  his  orders  are  "lawful"  and  "reason- 
able" in  the  face  of  potential  threats  to  the 
environment  of  Ohio  or  to  the  well-being 
ct  Its  citizens.  That  a  potential  for  damage 
existed  was  clearly  shown  by  the  evidence  in 
the  case,  and  the  Chief's  order  was,  there- 
fore, reasonable. 

I  feel  that  the  Bocurd  Ignored  tbe  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  and  rested  too  much 
of  its  decision  on  only  one  aspect  of  tbe 
case:  the  question  of  the  adequacy  or  inade- 
quacy of  a  proposed  drainage  ditch  to  di- 
vert some  of  the  water  running  off  the  area. 
VIrtuaUy  ignored  in  the  deliberations  were 
the  following  points: 

1.  Mr.  Masslmino  has  stripped  in  the  area 
around  Crescent,  Ohio  previously.  An  aban- 
doned shovel  and  red  water  gushing  from 
the  denuded  hillside  across  the  road  from 
the  area  in  question  offer  mute  testimony 
about  the  area  mined  and  "reclaimed"  by 
Mr.  Masslmino  under  contract  with  Oliver 
Coal  (without  a  license,  according  to  the 
hearing  record) .  Furthermore,  the  bond  on  a 
number  of  old  licenses  is  not  released  yet. 
an  Indication  that  the  operator  may  not 
satisfactorily  reclaim  his  new  licenses  either 

2.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Felsley,  Dis- 
trict Conservationist  for  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  predicted  the  erosion  problem-! 
which  can  be  expected  If  an  attempt  is  made 
to  take  water  down  a  IB*  slope  as  planned  in 
Joyce  Coal's  license  application. 

3.  Mr.  T.  N.  Ruble.  8.CB.  soU  scientist, 
testified  that  clay  soil  types  of  the  area  car- 
ried a  moderate  to  severe  hazard  of  laud 
slips  (depending  on  the  steepness  of  th« 
slope),  and,  on  the  site,  slopes  were  steep 
to  very  steep.  With  respect  to  the  operator'* 
proposed  topsoU  storage  site,  Mr.  Ruble 
warned  that  an  addlticmal  load  on  a  cUy 
soil  on  a  steep  slope  would  further  decrease 
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stabUity,  leading  to  a  possible  slip  of  top- 
soil  or  downslope  movement. 

4.  The  danger  of  slides  and  the  near-lm- 
posslblllty  of  controlling  run-off  was  again 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Bay  Lowrle,  Chief  of 
Reclamation.  His  comment  that,  In  his  ex- 
perience In  the  state,  this  Is  one  of  the 
worst  sites  to  mine  he  has  seen  in  Ohio 
should  not  have  been  ignored. 
.  His  decision  to  prohibit  mining  In  such  an 
area  was  unquestionably  a  reasonable  one, 
and  one  that  was  required  of  him  by  Sec- 
tion 1513.07  A  (9)  of  the  Ohio  Revised  Code. 
The  operators  complete  plan  for  mining  and 
reclaiming  which  "the  chief  shall  approve  . . . 
IF  .  .  .  the  plan  does  not  pose  an  actual  or 
potential  threat  of  water  pollution  or  detri- 
mental environmental  Impact"  and  "The 
chief  shall  disapprove  any  plan  .  .  .  which 
falls  to  provide  reclamation  ...  or  which 
would  result  In  pollution  of  waters  of  the 
state,  substantial  erosion,  substantial  deposi- 
tion of  sediment,  landslides,  accumulation  or 
discharge  of  acid  water,  or  flooding." 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
June?,  1974] 

ENVniONMENTAUST  OUSTED  FROM  MINE  BOARO 

(By  Brian  T.  Usher) 
CoLUMBtJS. — The  Ohio  Senate,  in  a  surprise 
move  yesterday,  ousted  Mrs.  Irene  P.  Horner 
of  Cleveland  from  the  Ohio  Reclamation 
Board  of  Review,  which  regulates  strip 
mining. 

It  was  the  second  time  the  Senate  has 
refused  to  confirm  an  outspoken  environ- 
mentalist from  Cleveland  appointed  by 
Gov.  John  J.  Gllllgan  to  represent  the  public. 
On  Dec.  15,  1972,  the  Senate  rejected 
Theodore  J.  Vonelda,  a  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  professor.  Vonelda  suggested 
yesterday  that  Gllllgan  reappoint  Mrs. 
Horner. 

Senators  backed  by  strip  mining  Interests 
rejected  Mrs.  Homer  22-6  with  only  three 
Democrats  backing  the  Gllligan  appointment. 
Mrs.  Homer,  an  anaytlcal  research  chemist 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio)  and  chair- 
man of  the  Northeast  Ohio  Sierra  Club,  had 
served  on  the  board  for  a  year  and  often  was 
an  outspoken  dissenter  on  strip  mining  decl. 
sions. 

Senators  quietly  rejected  her  appointment 
yesterday  with  no  floor  debate,  but  several 
said  later  they  felt  she  was  too  "anti-coal 
Industry"  to  help  regulate  strip  mining. 

"If  we  are  going  to  have  public  members, 
we  can't  have  somebody  who  has  already 
prejudged  all  the  Issues,"  said  State.  Sen. 
Harry  Meshel,  D-33,  of  Youngstown,  a 
Gllllgan  loyalist  who  opposed  Mrs.  Horner. 
Meshel  has  carried  legislation  for  strip 
mining  lobbyists. 

Mrs.  Horner  said  she  was  amazed  the  coal 
Industry  "had  so  much  power  to  be  able  to 
pick  and  choose  the  public  members"  of  the 
board. 

She  complained  she  had  not  been  given  a 
chance  to  present  her  side  to  the  senators 
in  a  public  hearing  and  noted  that  she  had 
voted  for  the  strip  mining  Industry  In  certain 
cases  before  the  board. 

Mrs.  Homer  also  said  the  governor's  office 
must  accept  some  of  the  blame  for  the  rejec- 
tion vote. 

Gllllgan  was  en  route  back  to  Columbus 
from  a  governors  conference  In  Seattle,  Wash. 
William  A.  Chavanne,  OllUgan's  legislative 
aide,  and  other  aides  learned  about  the  vote 
from  reporters  several  hours  afterwards  and 
were  surprised  by  the  number  of  Democratic 
senators  who  voted  against  Mrs.  Horner. 

During  the  same  session,  the  Senate  unan- 
imously confirmed  James  W.  CoUlnson,  Ohio 
State  University  geology  professor,  as  one  of 
three  members  representing  the  public  on 
the  seven-member  reclamation  board. 

Sen.  Paul  R.  Matla,  R-26,  of  Westlake,  who 
supported  Mrs.  Horner,  said,  "I  see  no  reason 


an  envirotunentalist  can't  si  t  on  the  board. 
I  see  no  evidence  she  Is  not  i  [uallfled  to  rep- 
resent the  public." 

William  Napier,  legislative  ilde  for  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resou  'ces,  said,  "The 
other  side  (strip  miners)  is  urell  represented 
on  the  board.  We  thought  si  e  would  express 
a  viewpoint  not  otherwise  re  jresented." 

Other  senators  who  suppoi  ted  Mrs.  Horner 
were  Ronald  M.  Mottl,  D-24;  M.  Morris  Jack- 
son, D-21,  Clara  E.  Welsenbarn,  R-5,  of  Day- 
ton, Donald  E.  Lukens,  D-4,  of  Mlddletown, 
and  Tony  P.  Hall,  D-6,  of  D  lyton. 

Mrs.  Horner,  31,  was  the  I  >ne  dissenter  in 
a  controversial  ruling  by  the  board  last 
month  that  allows  the  Joyce  Coal  Co.  to  strip 
a  hill  near  Crescent  In  Belm  jnt  County. 

Crescent  Is  In  the  district  of  Sen.  Douglas 
Applegate,  D-30.  of  Steuben  ?llle,  who  was  a 
key  figure  In  the  maneuv<  r  to  oust  Mrs. 
Horner,  as  was  Sen.  Harry  Armstrong,  R-17, 
of  Logan,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Conserva- 
tion and  Environment  Com  nlttee. 

Both  senators  have  suppor  «d  mining  com- 
pany bills. 

The  rejection  Is  likely  to  produce  cries  of 
outrage  from  Ohio  envlroi  mental  groups, 
which  had  protested  Von<  Ida's  ouster  In 
1972. 

Vonelda  yesterday  blamed  "arrogant  larger 
corporations  who  can't  acce  it  any  diversity 
of  opinion"  for  "this  most  disgusting  bla- 
tant slap  In  the  face  6f  Ohio  ins  who  through 
their  legislators  voted  for  si  rip  mining  con- 
trols." 

But  that  is  not  the  en  1  of  the  story. 
Mrs.  Homer's  appointment  to  the  Board 
had  still  not  been  conflnned  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Within  days  of  her  (lissenting  opin- 
ion, the  Senators  in  chaige  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  held  a  nieeting  regard- 
ing Mrs.  Horner.  They  di<^  not  notify  her. 
They  did  not  call  witnesses.  They  simply 
voted  not  to  confirm  her; 

So  the  second  public  member  was 
ousted  from  that  Board,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor is  now  trying  to  fini  a  new  one. 

The  lesson  in  that,  B^r.  Speaker,  is 
crystal  clear.  The  State  ftassed  a  strong 
strip  mining  control  law]  one  that  is  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  laid  down 
in  H.R.  11500.  But  when!  it  came  to  en 
forcing  it,  the  same  lobby  that  op 
posed  it  has  succeeded  i|t  nullifying  ef 
fective  enforcement. 

Ohio  has  a  strong  st: 
Pennsylvania  has  a  stroi 
law.  Possibly  other  Statei 
I  have  given  the  Members  an  example 
why  we  must  have  H.RJ  11500,  so  that 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  Istates  not  only 
enact  laws  to  end  the  wprst  features  of 
strip  mining  but  also  enforce  the  laws 
they  enact. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thi 
from  Ohio  for  his  ve 
knowledgeable  remarks 
are  able  to  aid  such  States  that  have  al- 
ready adopted  strong  str|p  mining  regu- 
lation laws  on  their  own,  with  the  overall 
guidance  and  support  of  the  Federal 
strip  mining  reclamation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  t«i  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr»  Hechler)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  wdst  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  vp  add  my  com- 
mendation to  the  gentletnan  from  Mon- 
tana for  his  remarks  on  the  strip  mining 
bill,  because  he  and  the  Igentleman  from 
Ohio  and  several  otheri^  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  ^nd  Insular  Af- 
fairs have  fought  long  add  hard  against 
extreme  and  persistent  jpressures  in  an 
endeavor  to  bring  out  aj  bill  wliich  they 
believe  is  workable. 
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The  gentleman  from  Moitana  knows, 
of  course,  that  he  and  I  hav<  sincere  dif- 
ferences over  the  strength  o^  H.R.  11500. 
Yet  I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  way  he  stool  up  against 
the  pressures  of  these  lobbying  inter- 
ests, the  coal  interests,  the  utilities,  and 
others  who  tried  to  shake  hitn  and  chain 
him  and  change  his  position.' 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  pr  two  brief 
questions  of  the  gentleman!  from  Mon- 
tana because  he  mentioned  Iriat  the  inte- 
rim standards  were  not  as  ^trong  as  he 
would  like  them  to  be.  I  certainly  share 
that  conviction.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
giving  a  blanket  opportunity  for  3 
years  or  more  for  these  stripping  inter- 
ests under  very,  yery  weak  standards  to 
continue  to  rip  up  the  landscape. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  if  he  has  any  plans  to  try  to 
strengthen  these  standards  ^hen  the  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  for  debate? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  would  very  much  like 
to  join  with  other  Members  jof  the  House 
for  a  real  overhaul  of  the  interim  stand- 
ards. I  believe  that  is  duel  and  needed. 
We  attempted  to  do  that  when  we  con- 
sidered the  bill  in  commitjee  and  wepe 
not  successful  in  doing  so.  If!  the  opportu- 
nity is  provided  I  would  like  to  join  with 
other  Members  of  the  Honse  to  do  so 
here  on  the  House  floor.       I 

But  I  would  like  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  that  I  believe 
the  interim  standards  contained  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill  are  of  stronger  and 
more  meritorious  quality  th^n  those  pres- 
ently in  H.R.  11500. 

Should  we  not  be  able  to  strengthen 
the  House  bill  £is  it  passesj  here  on  the 
floor,  I  would  hope  the  conferees  would 
view  with  a  great  deal  ofl  support  the 
interim  standards  that  are  In  the  Senate 
bill.  I  think  there  is  a  resd  hope  that  at 
least  in  conference,  if  it  it  not  accom- 
plished here  on  the  floor,  we  will  be  able 
to  come  up  with  stronger  interim  stand- 
ards, j 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  the  gentleman 
made,  even  though  I  woulp  disagree  in 
terms  of  trying  to  take  a  pig  in  a  poke 
with  the  possible  hope  that'  in  the  future 
it  might  be  strengthened  in  conference. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  in  wishing  that 
we  would  not  be  forced  into  the  position 
of  taking  a  "pig  in  a  pok^,"  in  this  re- 
gard but  I  feel  relieved  that  at  least  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  on  the  interim 
standards  is  in  better  shape  than  the  pro- 
visions which  presently  are  Jn  H.R.  11500. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Mtirglnia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  are  a 
number  of  loopholes  even  \a.  the  perma- 
nent standards  in  the  bill  t|iat  I  hope  will 
be  given  attention  on  thd  floor.  And  I 
will  cite  others  when  I  iave  my  own 
time — ^but  section  411(b)  |:i4)  provides 
the  operator  is  required  to  minimize  dis- 
turbances to  the  prevailing  hydrologic 
balance  and  quality  and  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. It  seems  to  me  that  simply  to  min- 
imize disturbance  when  we  are  talking 
about  something  as  precious  as  water, 
especially  in  the  area  tpe  gentleman 
knows,  where  there  Is  very  little  rainfall, 
simply  does  not  seem  adequate.  Simply 
to  minimize  disturbance  Is  not  enough 
to  protect  the  quality  of  wa  ter. 
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In  many  other  instances  this  bill  con- 
tains looiidioles  similar  to  the  one  I  men- 
tioned. I  would  like  to  get  the  gentle- 
man's winion  as  to  what  is  planned  to 
be  done  with  these  loopholes  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  has  hit  on  one 
of  the  weak  points  in  the  bill  that  dis- 
turbs me  concerning  the  protection  of 
our  water  resources  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, but  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  entirely  correct  also  in  stating 
that  this  is  of  particular  significance  to 
us  In  the  West. 

I  would  hope  that  either  on  the  floor — 
or  in  conference  strengthening  provisions 
for  water  protection — we  will  be  adopted. 

I  find  all  too  often  in  HJl.  11500  we 
have  permitted  ourselves  in  the  Interior 
Committee  to  relax  on  points  where  we 
should  have  been  more  direct  in  assur- 
ing water  smd  land  protection.  But  nev- 
ertheless I  do  find  in  H.R.  11500  a  work- 
able plan  that  we  can  go  ahead  and  use 
said  have  confidence  it  will  protect  both 
our  land  and  water  resources. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentlenuui  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
me  in  characterizing  as  "hogwash"  those 
charges  that  HJR.  11500  is  a  punitive  biU 
which  will  destroy  the  coal  industry? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  would  Join  with  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  and  I 
would  brand  that  as  an  outright  dis- 
tortion that  the  requirements  of  HJl. 
11500  would  force  discontinuance  of  coal 
mining  operations.  It  simply  is  not  true. 
It  Is  a  smoke  screen.  It  is  an  outright 
deceit  to  indicate  that. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  Is  it  not 
true  that  a  preponderance  of  the  coal 
resources  of  this  Nation  are  mineable 
by  deep  mine  means  rather  than  strip- 
pable  means? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  cannot  address  my- 
self to  that  point.  My  experience  in  our 
coal  mining  operations  in  the  West, 
where  the  stripping  operations  are  de- 
veloping, show  that  the  overburden  that 
is  removed  in  many  instances  is  30  feet 
or  so.  It  might  be  difficult  to  deep  mine 
a  vein  of  the  coal  that  is  30  or  40  feet 
deep,  where  the  overburden  is  30  to  SO 
feet  on  top  of  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  8EIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  blU  contains 
is  a  series  of  findings  at  the  start  of  the 
bill,  and  one  of  the  findings  I  am  now 
reading  from,  finding  No.  4  as  set  forth 
in  the  section  analysis,  page  127  of  the 
committee  report,  states:  "Known  coal 
reserves  are  accessible  only  through  deep 
mining  and  therefore  the  existence  of 
that  portion  of  the  industry  is  essential 
to  the  national  Interest." 

An  awful  lot  of  figures  have  been 
bandied  about  on  this  subject,  but  It  Is 
generally,  I  think,  conceded  that  97  per- 


cent of  all  the  Nation's  coal  reserves  are 
not  recoverable  by  strip  mining,  which 
means  only  3  percent  of  the  total  is  re- 
coverable by  strip  mining.  Some  coal  re- 
sources are  not  recoverable  by  any  min- 
ing at  the  present  time  with  present  tech- 
nology, out  even  if  we  eliminate  them,  the 
ratio  of  recoverable  deep  coal  to  strippa- 
ble  coal  is  8  to  1.  In  other  words,  only 
one-eighth  of  all  the  easily  recoverable 
coal  reserves  can  be  recovered  by  strip 
mining.  This  emphasizes  to  me  the  im- 
portance of  providing,  through  this  bill, 
some  way  to  insure  that  the  deep  mining 
industry  is  not  going  to  be  made  less  com- 
petitive by  any  legislation  which  we 
enact. 

There  is  another  a^>ect  that  I  would 
like  to  emphasize.  Over  2.5  million  acres 
of  land  in  this  country  have  been  stripped 
and  not  reclaimed,  and  there  are  also 
many  thousands  of  acres  that  have  been 
covered  with  dangerous  and  unsightly 
"gob"  piles  from  deep  mines,  and  there 
are  many  abandoned  deep  mines  pouring 
acid  water  into  oiur  streams.  The  bill  does 
provide  a  small  means  to  start  the  job  of 
restoring  these  abandoned  lands  and 
ending  the  polltjtion  and  hazard  result- 
ing from  the  surface  effects  of  the  deep- 
mining  activities. 

I  assume  that  the  gentleman  is  in  ac- 
cord with  that  objective. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
accord  with  that  objective.  I  also  rec- 
ognize that  while  we  are  attempting  to 
restore  the  lands  that  have  been 
devastated  and  have  not  been  taken 
care  of  or  reclaimed  in  other  areas  where 
mhiing  has  been  done,  we  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  the  impact  that  mining 
brings  to  some  raral  areas  should  be  rec- 
ognized too.  I  am  pleased  that  a  por- 
tion of  that  fimd,  would  be  retained  for 
those  purposes,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
schools  and  roads  and  health  care.  Ad- 
ditional needs  for  these  purmses  are 
brought  about  by  the  sudden  buildup  of 
papulation  in  the  rural  areas  that  can- 
not pofi^ly  be  taken  care  of  without 
some  additional  finds  being  provided. 

H.R.  11500  will  provide  some  reUef  for 
these  piu-poses  where  coal  strip  mining  is 
being  d(me. 

Mr.  SKTRERT.ING.  When  the  bill 
reaches  the  floor,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
Increase  that  fund,  and  I  will  be  putting 
8<nne  more  material  in  the  Record  on 
that. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
wonder,  what  the  gentleman's  feelings 
are  as  to  the  really  absurd  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  this  bill  con- 
cerning its  effect  on  the  viability  of  the 
coal  industry? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  find  it  very  alarm- 
ing that  a  series  of  figures  have  been 
advanced  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that 
seem  to  indicate  certain  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  would  make  requirements  for 
reclamation  mandatory  would  also  de- 
crease the  potential  of  coal  development 
in  this  country  that  is  needed.  I  do  not 
find  much  validity  in  the  figures  they  ad- 
vance. I  think  they  are  speculative.  I 
think  they  sure  based  on  facts  that  are 
not  properly  imderstood  about  reclama- 
tion procedures,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  were  told  to  the  committee  during 


the  extensive  hearings  that  we  held,  nor 
were  they  developed  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings  that  the  committee  held  over 
those  months. 

I  think  they  are  now  advanced  in  the 
form  of  a  smcricescreen  to  confuse  the 
House,  an  energy-conscious  House,  and. 
hopefully,  to  weaken  and  water  down  a 
bill  which,  after  all.  is  only  a  minimal 
bill  as  far  as  requirements  are  concerned. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yitid  further  on  that? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  As  I  mentioned  in 
my  remarks  earlier,  the  same  type  of 
attack  was  made  on  the  Ohio  law  when 
it  was  being  worked  through  the  State 
legislature  2  years  ago.  The  president 
of  one  of  the  leading  stripmining  com- 
panies announced  that  his  company 
would  have  to  shut  down  and  hundreds 
of  people  would  be  out  of  work.  In  fact, 
they  have  not  shut  down,  but  have  ex- 
panded their  operations  tn  Ohio  since 
the  law  was  passed. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  me  1  min- 
ute, I  have  some  very  interesting  facts 
here  that  were  dug  up  by  the  staff  of 
the  subcommittee  when  we  were  work- 
ing on  this  bill. 

The  subcommittee  staff  study  re- 
vealed that  coal  lost  maiicets  only  when 
its  price  closely  approached  that  of  fuel 
oU. 

In  1969.  vrhen  coal  was  considered  to 
be  in  a  strong  competitive  position,  the 
average  price  of  coel  delivered  to  utili- 
ties was  28  cents  per  million  Btu  and 
oil  was  30  cents  per  million  Btu.  Since 
then  the  price  of  oil,  as  we  all  know, 
has  ^3n-ocketed,  and  by  the  first  quarter 
of  1973  the  average  price  had  risen  to 
39  cents  for  coal  and  66  cents  for  oil. 
By  December  1973  the  price  had  risen  to 
52  cents  for  coel  and  $1.20  for  oil. 

Now.  even  if  It  cost  a  dollu  per  ton 
on  the  average  to  carry  out  the  reclama- 
tion features  of  this  bill — and  I  suspect 
that  is  high — that  would  add  an  aver- 
age charge  per  ton  of  coal  of  4  cents 
per  million  Btu.  So  that  taking  those 
1973  figures,  which  are  the  latest  ones 
we  have  from  the  staff  study,  we  would 
have  the  price  of  coal  going  up  to  56 
cents  per  million  Btu  for  coal  as  com- 
pared to  $1.20  per  million  Btu  for  oil. 

Even  if  H.R.  11500  added  a  dollar  a  ton 
to  the  cost  of  mining  coal,  which  is  much 
higher  than  anybody  expects,  that  Is 
Just  insignificant  competitively  In  view 
of  the  difference  in  price  between  coal 
and  oil. 

Some  people  say,  "Well,  wouldn't  that 
add  a  burden  to  the  consumer?"  Well, 
if  we  added  a  dollar  a  ton,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  an  increase  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  1  cent  per  kilowatt  hour  to  the 
average  cost  of  electricity.  Compared 
to  the  increases  that  have  already  taken 
place  in  the  last  12  months,  this  is 
minlscule. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  charge  that 
H.R.  1150  would  make  coal  noncom- 
petitive and  would  prohibitively  raise 
the  price  of  electricity  to  the  consumer 
is  Just,  as  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia said,  "hogwash."  It  does  not  hold 
up  when  you  look  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  colloquy  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  had  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  he  referred  to  the  fswit 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  bringing 
forth  some  figures  to  indicate  the  coal 
industry  was  threatened.  It  seems  to  me 
a  little  bit  more  than  coincidental  that 
the  Information  seemed  to  parallel  in- 
formation being  produced  by  the  lobby- 
ists for  the  coal  industry. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  Uiat  we  in 
the  Congress  demand  that  these  agen- 
cies that  are  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers 
and  that  are  supposed  to  be  representing 
the  public  Interest  really  stand  up  for 
the  public  interest  and  not  simply  mouth 
and  mirror  and  echo  the  statistics  and 
contentions  and  propaganda  of  the  in- 
dustry which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
overseeing. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
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STRIP    MINING   MUST   BE 
ABOLISHED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  time  that  H.R.  11500, 
the  Surface  Mining  bill  is  presented  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  will  offer  a  sub- 
stitute, H.R.  15000.  which  will  phase  out 
the  surface  mining  of  coal  in  6  months  in 
mountainous  areas — where  the  slope  Is 
more  than  20  degrees — and  in  18  months 
in  relatively  flat  areas — where  the  slope 
is  less  than  20  degrees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Capitol  building  is 
literally  crawling  with  lobbyists  for  the 
big  coal  and  utilities  interests.  This  week 
the  National  Coal  Association  meeting 
has  assembled  the  top  executives  in  the 
coal  industry  to  help  lobby  against  strip 
mining  regxilations. 

These  lobbyists  are  running  aroimd 
telling  Congressmen  that  the  Interior 
Committee  bill,  H.R.  11500,  is  too  tough, 
that  it  will  put  the  coal  industry  out  of 
business,  that  it  will  cripple  the  Nation's 
energy  effort.  I  never  heard  such  hog- 
wash.  The  bill  which  the  coal  and  utility 
lobbyists  are  attacking,  H.R.  11500,  is 
in  fact  a  milk-and-water,  namby-pamby, 
weak-kneed  compromise  which  will  do 
little  to  halt  the  rape  of  the  hills  In 
Appalachla. 

If  you  really  want  to  protect  the  land 
and  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  the 
only  sensible  course  of  action  is  to  phase 
out  strip  mining  as  provided  in  my  bill, 
H.R.  15000,  which  I  will  offer  as  a  sub- 
stitute when  we  take  up  strip  mining 
legislation.  We  have  356  billion  tons  of 
deep-mlnable  coal  as  against  45  billion 
tons  of  strippable  coal — a  ratio  of  8  to  1 
in  coal  which  is  economically  recoverable 
with  the  use  of  present  technology.  To 
meet  the  Nation's  energy  needs,  we  must 
concentrate  on  deep  mining,  or  all  the 


fckend  to  West 

{ave  time,  just 

and  scarred 


strippable  coal  will  be  exh  austed  at  the 
rate  we  are  rushing  to  gopge  it  out. 

WEAK    INTERIM    BTANt>ABDS 

I  am  disappointed  in  H.R.  11500.  It 
starts  out  with  ridiculoiuiy  weak  "in- 
terim standards"  for  the  ffc-st  3  years  or 
so.  During  this  period,  the  strippers  are 
allowed  to  engage  in  scalpiig  off  the  tops 
of  mountains,  a  favorite  ftrm  of  Appa- 
lachian devastation.  No  standards  are 
even  included  to  require  t^e  prevention 
of  erosion  and  acid  drainage,  the  control 
of  blasting,  or  the  handling  of  toxic  ma- 
terials and  auger  holes,  mceptions  are 
even  permitted  to  the  reqi4rement  to  re- 
store to  original  contour  i|  the  operator 
can  show  that  exceptions  would  allow 
him  to  achieve  "an  equal  or  higher  post- 
mining  economic  or  pubUb  vise"  of  the 
land  or  if  the  operator  can  ^how  difficulty 
in  obtaining  equipment  for  reclamation. 

After  3  years,  the  restridtions  are  sup- 
posed to  get  tougher,  but,  strippers  will 
have  a  field  day  streaming  through  the 
giant  loopholes.  The  dooi 
open  for  the  kind  of  lax  enforcement  we 
have  seen  under  most  Stajte  laws 

Come  with  me  some  w 
Virginia,  or  if  you  do  not 
fly  over  our  pock-marke 
moimtains.  We  have  had  State  strip  min- 
ing reclamation  laws  on  the  books  in 
West  Virginia  since  1937,  ■  amended  and 
"strengthened"  many  times — most  re- 
cently in  1971— but  they  pave  not  pro- 
tected either  the  land  or  the  people  in 
our  beautiful  mountain  State.  And  still 
this  bill  H.R.  11500,  the  bill  the  coal  in- 
dustry tries  to  tell  you  is  st)  tough,  hands 
over  the  primary  authority  to  the  States. 
This  is  the  same,  sad  stort  of  ineffective 
action  which  the  coal  minfers  of  this  Na- 
tion suffered  under  weak  siate  regulation 
of  safety  in  the  coal  minesj  As  long  as  you 
have  the  tremendous  pressure  for  pro- 
duction and  profit,  along  wftth  strong  eco- 
nomic competition  across  State  boimd- 
aries,  strong  Federal  leadership  is  vital 
to  protect  the  land  and  the  people.  The 
history  of  State  legislation  and  its  ad- 
ministration proves  that  action  on  the 
State  level  on  the  regulation  of  strip 
mining  has  always  prowen  ineffective. 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  IS  PRODpCTION-ORlENTED 

What  little  Federal  authority  there  Is 
in  H.R.  11500,  in  setting  general  guide- 
lines, is  unfortunately  vested  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  fhUs  is  the  same 
Department  of  the  InteiSor  which  hsis 
denounced  H.R.  11500  as  being  too  strong 
a  bill.  In  his  letter  of  May  29  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Morton  stated: 

We  have  made  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
bill  on  coal  production  and 


I  am  led  to 
conclude  that  the  bill  will  llivolve  unaccept 
able  coal  production  losses.  .  .  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly,  howi  ver,  that  there 
remain  serlovis  objectlonablf  features  In  the 
bill,  which  must  be  changed  to  strike  the 
right  balance  between  our  i  eed  for  environ, 
mental  protection  and  our  energy  require- 
ments. 


This  is  also  the  same  Department  of 
the  Interior  whose  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
was  strongly  criticized  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  in  Its  repc  rt  of  August  10, 
1972  for  falling  to  enfori  e  its  own  strip 


mining  regulations  against  thje  strip  min- 
ing of  coal  on  Indian  and  public  lands. 

My  bill,  H.R.  15000.  wouM  give  pri- 
mary authority  for  enforceqient  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agjency,  which 
among  other  things  has  h^  long  ex- 
perience in  water  quaUty  control — so  es- 
sential to  protect  against  tke  pollution 
caused  by  strip  mining.  | 

The  hills  of  Appalachia  are  bleeding 
from  the  ravages  of  strip  mining.  On  the 
steep  slopes  of  our  mountaiils,  trees  are 
ripped  out,  topsoll  Is  loosetted  to  slide 
down  the  mountains,  once-clear  streams 
are  filled  with  silt,  sedimei^t  and  acid, 
wildlife  habitat  is  destroyed  Or  disturbed, 
and  the  people  in  the  hollowi  are  shaken 
by  blasting,  boulders,  flooding,  and  moon- 
scapes. There  are  powerful  argiiments 
to  support  a  nationwide  bRn  on  strip 
mining,  but  since  the  most  lobvious  and 
inmiediate  damages  are  aggravated  on 
steep  slopes,  the  very  least  ithat  we  ex- 
pect would  be  to  have  a  strip  mine  ban 
in  the  mountains.  H.R.  11500  completely 
ignores  the  question  of  prohibiting  strip 
mining  where  the  angle  of  dope  is  more 
than  20  degrees — ^where  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  any  form  of  so-called  reclama- 
tion should  be  crystal  clear  tp  any  school 
child.  I 

GIANT  LOOPHOLES  IN  STASDARDS 

Instead  H.R.  11500  includ^  the  much 
ballyhooed  "restoration  to  original  con- 
tour" provision  and  a  limitation  on 
dumping  of  spoil  on  the  downslope.  Un- 
fortunately, even  these  minimum  stand- 
ards are  sadly  compromised  by  possible 
variances  for  the  construation  of  air- 
ports parking  lots  and  coi^imercisd  fa- 
cilities on  strip  mine  sites.  IDumping  of 
spoil  below  the  bench,  the  major  caiise 
of  landslides  throughout  Appalachia,  Is 
not  really  prevented.  The  limitation  on 
dumping  in  section  211(c)  ^1)  is  gutted 
by  the  exception  that  "Wh^re  necessary 
spoil  from  the  initial  block  or  short  linear 
cut .  . .  may  be  placed  on  a  limited  speci- 
fied area  of  the  downslope."  ^'Initial  block 
or  short  linear  cut"  is  left  undefined 
guaranteeing  that  the  san^e  downslope 
dumping  with  landslides  •^MH  continue 
throughout  the  mountains.  Other  loop- 
holes abound: 

The  op>erator  is  requireii  in  section 
211(b)  (14)  to  "minimize  the  disturb- 
ances to  the  prevailing  hydrologic  bal- 
ance— and  to  the  quality  ani  quantity  of 
water." 

No  limitations  are  placed  on  the  mining 
of  aquifers,  the  key  water-cairrying  strata 
in  the  arid  West. 

Alluvial  valley  floors  are  not  adequate- 
ly protected  in  section  211  <b)  (14). 

Erosion  is  not  to  be  piievented,  but 
rather  "control  as  effectively  as  possible." 

Instead  of  requiring  that  toxic  ma- 
terials be  buried,  compacted!  and  isolated 
to  prevent  water  pollutioni  section  211 
(b)  (7)  merely  requires  that  these  ma- 
terials be  "treated  or  dispceed  of." 

The  bill  fails  to  outlaw  tlie  use  of  im- 
poundments for  the  disposal  of  coal 
waste — a  coal  waste  impoundment  was 
responsible  for  the  death  Qf  124  people 
in  the  Buffalo  Creek  disaster  in  1972. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  concerning 


how  close  to  a  stream,  lake  or  river 
mining  can  take  place — rlv«  rs  could  thus 
be  relocated  during  mining  <  iperations. 
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Instead  of  preventing  blasting  where 
damages  to  stream  banks,  wells,  ground 
water,  nearby  underground  mines,  and 
private  property  can  be  expected,  11500 
merely  "limits  the  type  of  explosives,  the 
size,  the  timing,  and  frequency"  of  blast- 
ing. 

The  only  really  good  features  of  the 
bill  are  the  strip  ban  in  national  forests 
and  fairly  strong  citizen  participation 
provisions  which  mandate  public  hear- 
ings and  citizen  suits.  Yet  the  weak  "rec- 
lamation" standards  mean  that  Congress 
is  placing  all  the  responsibility  on  the 
poor  citizen  in  the  hollow  to  go  out  and 
fight  his  own  battles  against  the  well- 
heeled  legal  talent  of  the  coal  ccmipany 
and  its  newest  parent-in-law,  the  oil 
corporation. 

SEIBERLING  AMENDMENT  SCirrTLED 

With  eight  times  as  much  coal  which 
can  be  deep  mined  as  stripped  with  pres- 
ent technology,  you  would  think  the  In- 
terior Committee  would  act  to  meet  the 
energy  needs  by  encouraging  deep  min- 
ing. The  Seiberling  amendment  at- 
tempted to  do  precisely  that,  by  equaliz- 
ing the  disparate  costs  of  deep  and  strip 
mining  through  a  $2.50  per  ton  tax  on 
which  rebates  favored  deep  mining  oper- 
ations. The  western  stripping  interests 
teamed  up  with  the  profiteering  lobbyists 
everywhere  to  scuttle  the  Seiberling 
amendment  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
committee  debate.  The  Jones  amend- 
ment was  adopted  with  a  drastically 
lowered  tax  tied  to  Btu  content  which 
favored  western  strip  mining  at  the  ex- 
pense of  esistem  deep  mining,  thus  spur- 
ring the  pell-mell  coal  rush  westward. 

In  addition,  the  Jones  amendment  wsis 
further  amended  to  allow  40  percent  of 
the  moneys  generated  to  remain  in  the 
counties  where  the  mining  is  being  done. 
The  moneys  would  be  used  for  schools, 
roads,  and  hospitals  rather  than  recla- 
mation. An  additional  50  percent  of  this 
fee  could  be  checked  off  against  State 
severance  taxes.  In  effect,  this  could 
mean  that  up  to  90  percent  of  the  moneys 
generated  by  the  Jones  fee  would  be  kept 
by  the  States  for  purposes  other  than 
reclamation  of  abandoned  lands.  The 
Seiberling  amendment  must  be  restored. 

Much  attention  has  focused  on  the 
"written  consent  of  the  surface  owner" 
provisions  in  section  709.  These  provi- 
sions which  require  written  consent  of 
the  surface  owner  before  strip  mining  can 
begin  sxe  a  good  first  step.  This  language 
prevents  the  notorious  "broad  form  deed" 
used  in  Kentucky  to  ravage  the  land  of 
people  whose  forefathers  had  mistakenly 
sold  the  coal  rights.  However,  instead  of 
merely  requiring  the  written  consent  of 
siuface  owners  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  the  coal,  H.R.  11500  should 
prevent  strip  mining  of  private  lands 
underledn  by  Federal  coal.  The  fine  Mans- 
field amendment  in  the  Senate  bill  does 
this,  and  similar  protection  is  needed  in 
H.R.  11500.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  a  party  to  the  destruction 
of  someone's  land — ^if  we  need  the  coal  let 
it  be  deep  mined  as  would  be  permitted 
under  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Protection  is  also  needed  for  the  rights 
of  tenants  and  of  persons  who  hold  in- 
terests in  the  land  surface  but  do  not 
own  It.  In  Eureka  Hollow  in  McDowell 


County  in  my  congressional  district,  21 
families  are  being  evicted  by  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.  to  make  way  for  a  strip 
mine.  Many  of  these  families  own  the 
houses  they  live  in,  but  not  the  land  un- 
derlying the  buildings. 

Consol  has  refused  to  compensate  these 
people,  instead  suggesting  that  they  can 
take  their  houses  with  them  or  leave 
them  to  be  smashed  into  rubble  by  the 
D-9  dozers.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
As  strip  mining  accelerates  we  can  expect 
to  see  more  and  more  people  shoved  aside 
to  make  way  for  the  strippers.  For  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans,  it 
would  be  a  disaster  to  enact  H.R.  11500. 
The  only  just  answer  is  to  phase  out  strip 
mining  entirely.  I  urge  you  to  support  my 
bill  for  an  orderly  phase  out,  H.R.  15000, 
when  I  offer  it  as  a  substitute  for  H.R. 
11500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listed  some  addi- 
tional analysis  of  the  interim  standards, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  MEt- 
CHER)  has  Indicated  his  desire  to 
strengthen  these  standards: 
Sections  of  Interim  Program  Which   Are 

Weaker  Than  Permanent  Standards 

1.  Sec.  201(b)  (1)  Includes  exception  to  lim- 
itation on  dumping  spoil  on  downslope  which 
allows  mountain  top  removal: 

"The  regulatory  authority  may  permit  lim- 
ited or  temporary  placement  of  spoU  on  a 
specified  area  of  the  downslope  on  steep 
slopes  in  conjunction  with  mining  operations 
which  will  create  a  plateau  with  no  htgh- 
walls  remaining.  If  such  placement  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  approved  poet  mining  land 
iise  of  the  mine  site." 

2.  Sec.  201(b)  (2)  (B)  allows  variances  from 
the  revegetatlon  requirements:  "but  not 
necessarily  meeting  the  revegetatlon  require- 
ments." 

3.  Sec.  201(b)(4)  allows  exceptions  to  the 
requirement  to  segregate  topsoll — state  agri- 
cultural agency  can  certify  that  segregation 
of  other  strata  or  mix  of  strata  Is  OK. 

4.  Sec.  201(b)  (6)  contains  water  standards 
weaker  than  those  in  permanent  standards — 
does  not  require  prevention  of  acid  drain- 
age, sealing  of  shafts  and  boreholes,  limita- 
tions on  water  impoundments  (does  have 
same  standards  for  waste  dams  as  perma- 
nent however),  language  referring  to  aqui- 
fers and  alluvial  valley  floors  Is  much  weak- 
er: give  "particular  attention  throughout 
the  mining  operation  to  the  aquifer  re- 
chcu^e  capacity  of  the  mining  area  and  to 
the  protection  of  alluvial  valley  floors  and 
stream  channels." 

6.  Sec.  201(b)  (7)  Is  the  Taylor  amendment 
which  allows  exceptions  to  limits  on  dump- 
ing of  spoU  and  restoration  to  original 
contour: 

"If  the  regulatory  authority  issues  a  writ- 
ten finding  that  one  or  more  such  standards 
cannot  reasonably  be  met  and  that  the  per- 
mittee has  shown  by  proper  documentation 
that  each  specific  Item  of  equipment  which 
Is  named  in  the  petition  as  being  essential 
to  the  performance  of  the  standard  in  ques- 
tion, cannot  be  delivered  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  supplier  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
the  operation  is  required  under  this  Act  to 
be  in  compliance  with  said  standards." 

6.  Sec.  201(d)  allows  exceptions  to  dump- 
ing limits  and  restoration  to  original  con- 
tour If: 

"The  regulatory  authority  issues  a  writ- 
ten finding  that  one  or  more  variations  from 
these  provisions  will  enable  the  affected  land 
to  have  an  equal  <x  higher  postmlning  eco- 
nomic at  public  use." 

7.  No  standards  are  included  for  blasting, 
erosion  prevention,  handling  of  auger  holes. 


water  Impoundments  other  than  waste  dams, 
and  handling  of  toxic  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  rec- 
lamation— thorough  and  lasting  recla- 
mation— is  irassible  except  at  a  prohibi- 
tive cost.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
consistently  employed  the  word  "stabili- 
zation" In  my  bill  to  apply  to  those  steps 
necessary  to  prevent  further  damage.  I 
include  below  an  analysis  and  summary 
of  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  HJ%.  15000: 
Summary  or  Major  Provisions  or  HJt.  15(XX) 

Sec.  3.  Administration  of  Act — vests  com- 
plete authority  for  enforcement  and  admtnlis- 
tratlon  of  the  Act  in  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

TITLE  I— ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
COAL  MINING  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  101.  Phaseout  Schedule — ^provides  for: 
no  new  starts,  end  to  all  contour  strip  min- 
ing (20  degree  slopes  or  steeper)  in  six 
months  (six  month  Interim  governed  by  state 
laws),  end  to  all  small  strip  mines  (under 
500,000  tons  annual  production)  and  all  large 
strip  mines  east  of  the  Mississippi  In  18 
months,  and  gradual  phaseout  of  all  large 
western  strip  mines  over  a  4V2  year  period. 
This  section  also  prohibits  all  coal  mining, 
strip  and  deep,  in  any  area  of  the  Nat.  Wild- 
life Refuge  System,  the  Nat.  Park  System, 
the  national  forest  system  Including  the  Na- 
tional Grasslands,  the  National  Wilderness 
system,  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system. 
Gureas  under  study  as  possible  wilderness  or 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  and  In  any  State  park, 
forest,  or  wildlife  area. 

Sec.  102.  Permit  Approval  or  Denial — re- 
quires all  operators  to  obtain  permit  within 
six  months  of  enactment,  places  burden  of 
proof  on  operator  to  show  that  stabilization 
Is  feasible  and  that  post  mining  land  use  Is 
practical  and  consistent  with  surrounding 
\ises.  No  permit  can  be  granted  where:  the 
operation  would  be  within  300  feet  of  any 
building  or  within  100  feet  of  any  road,  lake, 
stream,  or  creek,  where  the  coal  seam  serves 
as  the  aquifer,  and  where  the  average  annual 
precipitation  Is  less  than  10  Inches. 

Sec.  104.  Effect  on  State  Law — where  state 
laws  are  more  stringent,  they  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  General  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Performance  Standards — this  section 
sets  up  tough  stabilization  requirements  to 
govern  strip  mining  during  the  phase  out 
period.  Requires  at  a  minimiun:  segregation 
of  topsoll,  burial  and  isolation  of  toxic  ma- 
terials, restoration  to  original  contour,  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  diverse  vegetative 
cover  with  extended  periods  of  responsibility, 
prevention  of  water  pollution  and  sedimen- 
tation, protection  of  aquifers  and  alluvial 
valley  floors.  It  also  prohibits  construction 
of  permanent  impoundments  and  requires 
that  existing  coal  waste  dams  be  drained 
within  six  months  and  spoil  piles  be  revege- 
tated  and  stabilized.  Blasting  is  prohibited 
where  stream  channels,  ground  water,  under- 
ground mines  and  private  property  would  be 
adversely  affected  or  endangered.  No  dump- 
ing of  spoil  on  the  downslope  is  permitted 
in  sloping  terrain  (between  10  and  20  de- 
grees). 

Sec.  106.  Specific  Performance  Standards 
for  Underground  Mining  Operations — these 
standards  are  In  addition  to  standards  m 
106  which  apply  to  surface  impacts  of  under- 
ground mines.  Section  requires  operators  to 
backstow  mine  wastes,  prevent  subsidence, 
seal  aU  portals  and  entrywsys,  and  prevent 
discharge  of  water  borne  pollutants. 

Sec.  122.  Protection  of  the  Surface  Owner — 
before  strip  mining  can  begin,  the  c^>erator 
must  obtain  the  written  consent  of  the  sur- 
face owner  and  of  any  tenants  or  others  who 
hold  an  interest  In  the  surface.  Where  the 
minerals  are  owned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  surface  ia  owned  by  a  private 
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party,  no  strip  mining  to  permitted  (Mans- 
field amendment ».  Where  aquifers  would  be 
affected  by  mining,  the  written  consent  of  all 
owners  of  water  rights  and  landowners  who 
may  be  affected  Is  required.  Section  also  re- 
quires one  year  notice  and  Just  compensation 
before  a  tenant  can  be  evicted  for  the  piu- 
pose  of  strip  mining  the  land. 

Title  I  also  contains  several  sections  which 
insure  full  citizen  participation.  Citizen  Suits 
are  permitted  under  Sec.  115;  any  person  may 
protest  permit  appUcatlons  and  bond  release 
procedures. 

Title  II.  A'jandoned  Mine  Stabilization — 
this  title  sets  up  a  stabUlzatlon  fee  of  $2  per 
ton  of  strip  mired  coal  and  .25  per  ton  of 
deep  mined  coal  ticketed  to  cover  the  cost  of 
stabilizing  abandoned  strip  mined  lands  and 
for  other  related  purposes.  Also  Includes  au- 
thorization for  an  Initial  appropriation  of 
$100  million  for  this  work,  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  D.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

TlUe  m.  Assistance  to  Workers — thto  title 
sets  up  under  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  workers  displaced  by  the 
phase  out  of  strip  mining.  It  Includes  read- 
justment and  relocation  allowances  as  well 
as  Onanclng  for  training  for  new  careers. 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden 
awareness  of  the  finite  nature  of  oui- 
natural  resources — first  in  the  environ- 
mental realm,  then  in  the  energy  re?lm, 
and  now  In  the  erea  of  hard  minerals — 
has  spawned  a  variety  of  crash  programs. 
But  I  suggest  that  hasty,  ill-considered 
legislation  is  not  the  manner  in  which 
this  Nation  should  proceed.  If  we  Amer- 
icans are  to  realize  our  potential,  we 
need  a  calm,  cdlect-d  formulation  of 
policy.  Most  of  all  we  must  evaluate  all 
aspects  of  the  cuestion  as  to  what  kind 
of  America  we  wish  to  create  in  our  quest 
for  the  good  life. 

The  problems  of  environment,  energy, 
and  miteriils  are  all  intricately  inter- 
related. They  cannot  be  isolated.  And  so, 
when  we  speak  glibly  of  the  trade-off 
between  energy  and  environment,  we 
really  beg  the  question.  What  we  really 
mean  is — ^how  can  we  reconcile  in  social 
terms  our  need  for  material  goods  and 
our  inevitable  dependence  on  the  ecology 
of  this  planet? 

It  Is  this  approach  to  the  energy-en- 
vironment trade-off  which  I  believe  Con- 
gress must  adopt  in  considering  the  reg- 
ulation of  coal  surface  mining.  In  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act,  H.R.  11500,  we  see  a  classic  con- 
frontation between  the  forces  of  develop- 
ment and  those  of  conservation. 

HJl.  11500  is  the  result  of  nearly  3 
years  of  effort  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  by  the 
Joint  Subcommittees  on  the  Environment 
of  Mines  and  Mining.  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress,   the    House    of    Representatives 
passed  a  bill  to  regulate  coal  surface  min- 
ing, UR.  6482.  When  the  Senate  failed 
to  report  a  bill,  the  process  was  started 
over  again  in  the  93d  Congress.  The  joint 
subcommittees  generated  over  1,600  pages 
of  testimony  in  April  and  May  of  last 
year  on  this  Issue.  Beginning  in  Sep- 
tember  1973,  29  markup  sessions  were 
held  on  committee  print  No.  3,  which  be- 
came HJl.  11500  when  it  was  finally  re- 
ported favorably  on  November  12,  1973. 
Consideration  in  the  full  committee  be- 
gan in  February,  and  on  May  30  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  bill. 

In  the  course  of  all  those  hearings,  de- 
bate and  consideration  and  reconsidera- 


tion of  what  is  now  H.R.  1 1500.  there 
have  been  numerous  changes  made  in 
this  bill.  These  changes  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  strengthening  the  emdronmental 
standards  of  the  bill  in  somfc  areas.  The 
bill  has  also  been  made  mor*  compatible 
with  the  needs  of  the  coal  industi-y  in 
terms  of  its  ability  to  comply  with  the 
legislative  requirements. 

HJl.  11500  would  establish  a  regula- 
tory regime  which  will  pertnit  the  coal 
operator  to  continue  to  extra(ct  coal  while 
complying  with  a  basic  maiidate  to  re- 
turn the  mine  site  to  its  approximate  pre- 
mining  condition  or  better. 

This  legislation  has  conie  under  se- 
vere attack  by  representatives  of  the  coal 
Industry  and  the  administration.  For  ex- 
ample, section  206  which  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  States  to 
initiate  a  program  for  defeignation  of 
certain  lands  as  unsuitable  for  coal  strip 
mining  and  section  211  wlilch  places  a 
ban  on  placement  of  spoil  On  the  down- 
slope  greater  than  20  degr^s  have  been 
characterized  as  attempts  (to  ban  strip 
mining  of  coal.  The  bill  has  been  called 
imworkable  and  impossibly  expensive.  It 
has  been  tei-med  an  outrageous  harass- 
ment of  the  coal  industry  v  hich  will  de- 
prive the  Nation  of  100  m  llion  tons  or 
more  of  coal  per  year. 

In  actual  fact,  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  s  nothing  of 
the  kind.  This  bill  is  a  serious  and  ra- 
tional approach  to  a  long  stjanding  prob- 
lem which  has  cried  out  f  o^  an  equitable 
and  humane  solution.  I 

In  all  fairness,  I  should  afad  that  there 
are  cooler  heads  in  the  coal'lndusti-y  who 
have  recognized  this  fact  aind  who  have 
indicated  their  basic  support  for  the  un- 
derlying concept  of  H.R.  11500.  In  De- 
cember 1973,  the  Continebtal  Oil  Co., 
owner  of  Consolidation  Coajl  Co.,  the  sec- 
ond-ranking coal  producer  jn  the  Nation, 
presented  a  paper  entitled  tCoal  and  the 
Energy  Shortage."  This  piper  was  si>e- 
cially  prepared  for  a  grovjp  of  secui'ity 
analysts  and  potential  investors.  In  its 
discussion  of  H.R.  11500,  Oonoco's  brief- 
ing specifically  endorsed  the  principle  be- 
hind the  environmental  protection  stand- 
ards which  are  the  heart  of  the  bill,  by 
stating  that: 

We  oeUeve  the  Nation's  Interests  would  be 
served  best  by  legislation  thkt  requires  the 
return  of  surface  mined  land  to  Its  ap- 
proximate original  condition  or  to  a  condl 
tlon  that  will  provide  for  an  ^qual  or  higher 
use. 


The  real  guts  of  HH.  11500  are  con- 
tained in  its  provisions  for  Federal  en- 
forcement of  environmental  protection 
perf  ormsmce  standards.  These  standards 
are  found  in  title  n  of  the  billj  They  are 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  fol- 
lowing results  are  possible  and  iiecessary: 

■ '  citeorig- 


The  Conoco  report  goes  ^n  to  estimate 
that  the  cost  of  reclamation,  including 
the  cost  of  returning  the  lahd  to  approxi- 
mate original  contour  would  range  from  2 
cents  to  20  cents  per  ton  in  the  West  and 
from  $1  to  $3  per  ton  in  the  East.  Fur- 
thermore, it  points  out  that: 

Even  taking  the  largest  of  l^ese  costs  would 
add  only  2  or  3  percent  to  1  he  average  res- 
idential electric  bUl. 

This  expression  of  su  )port  for  the 
basic  concepts  incorporate  1  in  H.R.  11500 
is  in  my  opinion  an  accura  te  reflection  of 
more  responsible  opinion  within  the  coal 
Industry.  There  Is  no  quastion  that  the 
Nation's  newly  discovered  dependence  on 
coal  as  a  replacement  for  scarce  oil  and 
gas  must  carry  with  it  tha  determination 
to  end  the  abuses  of  the  pact. 


First.  Return  to  the  approj 
inal  contour;  J 

Second.  Restoration  of  the  hydrologic 
balance;  I 

Third.  Elimination  of  toxic  pischarges 
into  rivers  and  streams;  and     I 

Fourth.  Environmental  disruptions 
whish  are  only  temporary  aqd  without 
far-reaching  adverse  consequences. 

The  question  of  Federal  enforcement  of 
these  standards  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  debated  by  the  eommittee, 
gives  rise  to  several  grave  issues  regard- 
ing coal  surface  mining  rejclamation. 
They  Include: 

First.  The  degree  to  which  successful 
long-term  revegetation  in  the  arid  re- 
gions of  the  Western  Unite^  States  Is 
possible.  This  concern  is  refletted  In  the 
National  Academv  of  Science  studv  en- 
titled "Rehabilitation  PotentiiJ  of  West- 
em  Coal  Lands." 

Second.  Under  what  cir(  ximstances 
mountaintop  removal  is  desirible  In  the 
Appalachian  coil  fields. 

Third.  Weighing  the  rights  of  surface 
land  owners  versus  the  rights  of  mineral 
estate  owners. 

Fourth.  The  feasibility  of  stablllztag 
spoil  materials  on  steep  slo'^«s. 

Fifth.  How  best  to  deal  with  sites  where 
there  Is  too  little  or  too  much  spoil  re- 
maining after  the  mining  operation  is 
completed. 

Sixth.  How  to  protect  the  land  from  the 
ravages  of  mine  waste  piles,  mine  waste 
impoundments  and  subsidence  connected 
with  deep  mining.  ! 

Seventh.  The  responsibility  which  the 
coal  industry  as  a  whole  must  shoulder 
for  rehabilitating  areas  whic^  have  been 
devastated  by  past  operation^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  realize  that  no 
matter  how  good  a  bill  Congjress  passes, 
ultimately  its  value  is  proportioned  to  the 
effectivness  of  its  enforcement.  The 
tragic  history  of  surface  miming  In  Ap- 
palachia  confirms  the  thesis  ^hat.  unless 
citizens  take  part  in  maklna  sure  envi- 
ronmental laws  are  rigorously  enforced, 
regulatory  agencies  often  as  not  become 
mere  tools  of  the  industry.  At  all  costs, 
we  must  avoid  repeating  this  dismal  ex- 
perience on  a  national  scale. 

Under  provisions  of  H.rJ  11500,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  bear  the 
main  burden  of  seeing  to  It  mat  Federal 
standards  are  strictly  enforced.  How- 
ever, the  citizen  participation  sections 
of  H.R.  11500  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance if  State  and  Federal!  authorities 
are  to  be  kept  honest.  Procedures  for 
public  hearings  and  appeals,  plus  the 
opportunity  for  inspecting!  the  actual 
strip  mining  operation  will  tenable  con- 
cerned citizens  to  monitor  tjie  effective- 
ness with  which  this  law  is  b*ing  applied. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  jcitizenry  of 
areas  affected  by  strip  miniilg  will  make 
good  use  of  these  tools  fof  their  own 
protection. 

The  citizen's  suit  provlsloi  \s  of  the  bill 
are  also  highly  important.  '  These  provi- 
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sions  permit  any  Individual  who  has  a 
valid  legal  interest  in  the  mining  opera- 
tion to  go  directly  to  the  Federal  District 
Court  to  sue  the  Federal  or  State  regu- 
latory agency  for  lack  of  enforcement  of 
the  regulatory  standards.  This  portion 
of  the  bill  enables  an  individual  to  by- 
pass convoluted  administrative  proce- 
dm-es  which  would  be  excessively  time 
consuming  and  expensive.  Providing  citi- 
zens such  recourse  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  assuring  enforcement  of  the 
regulations. 

I  firmly  believe  that  H.R.  11500  comes 
to  grips  with  many  complex  issues  in  a 
manner  that  is  fair  to  the  operator  as 
well  as  the  affected  citizen.  Through 
careful  planning  and  intelligent  use  of 
equipment,  the  operator  should  be  able 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  environmen- 
tal protection  without  excessive  costs  or 
delays.  As  an  example,  the  ban  on  place- 
ment of  spoil  on  slopes  in  excess  of  20 
degrees  will  eliminate  one  of  the  widely 
recognized  abuses  of  the  industry.  This 
provision  is  entirely  feasible,  because  of 
techniques  In  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania developed  by  coal  mine  opera- 
tors in  conjimction  with  the  State  regu- 
latory authority.  Practical  application  of 
this  method  in  the  field  serves  as  proof 
to  the  coal  industry  that  strip  mining 
can  be  carried  out  in  concert  with  good 
reclamation,  even  in  the  most  rugged 
parts  of  Appalachia,  and  at  an  accept- 
able cost.  A  recent  study  of  surface 
mining  in  eastern  Kentucky  done  by 
Mathematica,  Inc.,  for  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  confirms  the  com- 
mittee's finding  in  this  regard. 

like  other  allegations  that  enactment 
of  this  bill  will  result  in  major  coal  pro- 
duction losses,  the  specific  charge 
brought  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
that  these  slope  limitations  will  cost  the 
Nation  67  million  tons  of  coal,  is  simply 
not  supportable.  It  is  not  supportable 
because  it  mistakenly  assumes  that  all 
coal  production  from  slopes  over  20  de- 
grees would  be  lost,  when  in  fact — as  the 
Mathematica  study  shows — coal  opera- 
tors should  be  able  to  continue  surface 
mining  under  the  bill's  restrictions  on 
steep  slopes,  and  still  realize  a  healthy 
profit.  When  examined,  none  of  the  hor- 
rendous coal  loss  figures  presented  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  are  seen  to  be 
valid,  as  I  made  clear  In  a  statement 
printed  in  the  June  7  Congressional 
Record. 

One  portion  of  the  bill  which  deserves 
particular  mention  is  title  vni.  This  title 
assists  the  States  in  establishing  State 
Mining  and  Mineral  Resources  Research 
Institutes  at  a  public  college  or  univer- 
sity in  each  State. 

In  light  of  the  current  shortage  of 
qualified  mining  and  mineral  personnel 
in  the  United  States,  tuid  bearing  in  mind 
the  problems  associated  with  the  energy 
and  minerals  development  and  the  con- 
comitant environmental  Issues,  it  is  im- 
portant that  these  institutes  be  estab- 
lished to  help  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
coming  decades. 

Finally,  If  we  Americans  are  to  sur- 
mount the  variety  of  material  shortages 
which  lie  ahead,  we  must  not  be  panicked 
Into  decisions  which  fail  to  consider  the 


long-range  implications  of  our  action  for 
our  environment.  We  must  be  ready  to 
decide  what  is  important  to  the  on-going 
healthfulness  and  quality  of  life  on  our 
land.  We  must  see  to  it,  through  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  processes,  that  in 
our  pursuit  of  an  oft-times  illusory  high- 
er standard  of  living,  we  retain  and  pre- 
serve the  essence  of  our  national  well- 
being. 

Despite  the  complaints  of  businesses 
who  traditionally  object  to  any  and  all 
regulations,  I  believe  that  H.R.  11500  is 
a  fair  bill.  It  strikes  the  balance  between 
our  need  for  energy  and  our  dependence 
on  and  obligation  to  protect  our  natural 
ecology.  I  heartily  commend  it  to  your 
study  and  support. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material  in  conjunction 
with  my  remarks  on  the  abolition  of 
strip  mining  and  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


VERTICAL  INTEGRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  few  months  ago,  the  phrase  "vertical 
integration"  probably  meant  very  little 
to  the  average  American  citizen.  To  the 
retail  gasoline  dealers  of  this  Nation, 
however,  this  innocuous  terminology  now 
represents  nothing  less  than  an  all-out 
attack  on  their  means  of  livelihood  being 
made  by  the  major  oil  companies.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  vertical  Integration 
strategy  Is  the  full  participation  of  the 
major  oil  companies  in  every  phase  of 
petroleum  production  and  distribution — 
from  the  oil  well  to  the  gas  pump.  Almost 
daily,  I  have  received  telephone  calls  and 
letters  from  my  constituent  gasoline 
dealers  representing  several  major  oil 
companies.  To  a  man,  they  voice  great 
concern — even  fear — about  the  oil  com- 
pany actions  that  threaten  to  deprive 
them  of  the  businesses  they  have  built 
up  after  years  of  hard  work.  They  have 
all  asked  me  to  call  attention  in  the  Con- 
gress to  this  alarming  situation,  and  to 
help  them  in  their  struggle  for  economic 
survival. 

There  have  been  cases  In  my  district 
where  leases  have  been  revoked  with  very 
little  notice — ^less  than  2  weeks  in  ad- 
vance. There  have  been  threats  made  of 
lease  revocation  unless  the  dealer  com- 
plies with  stringent  new  terms  and  agrees 
to  purchase  additional  items  such  as  tires 
and  batteries.  There  have  been  monthly 
price  increases.  There  have  been  alloca- 
tion cuts — ^wlth  one  company  cutting  its 
dealers  down  to  65  percent  of  its  1972 
gasoline  supply  level — at  the  same  time 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  here  In  Wash- 
ington was  annoimcing  plans  to  bring  all 
the  States  up  to  90-plus  percent  alloca- 
catlon  levels. 


There  have  been  billing  meters  in- 
stalled on  gasoline  pumps  to  prevent 
dealers  from  purchasing  additional  sup- 
plies elsewhere  after  their  allocations 
have  been  cut — at  lesist,  not  without  pay- 
ing for  the  gasoline  twice — once  to  the 
supplier  and  once  again  to  the  company 
who  installed  the  pump  and  meter.  And, 
most  disturbing  of  all,  there  have  been 
thinly  veiled  threats  to  the  dealers,  warn- 
ing against  seeking  the  help  of  their 
Congressmen  or  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice. One  FEO  source  reports  that  dealers 
in  the  Second  District  are  afraid  to  even 
talk  about  their  individual  problems  for 
fear  of  retaliatory  action  by  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

These  actions  do  not  constitute  "good 
business  practices."  I  do  not  expect  any 
major  oil  company  to  underwrite  an  un- 
profitable location  for  their  petroleum 
products.  I  do  expect  them,  however,  to 
respect  the  rights  of  those  dealers  who 
have  built  up  good  businesses  through 
prudent  management  and  lots  of  hard 
work.  There  is  every  indication,  in  my 
judgment,  that  in  many  cases  these 
rights  are  not  being  respected.  There 
should  be  profit  enough  to  be  made  at  all 
levels  of  petroleum  production  and  dis- 
tribution— but  I  do  not  believe  that  only 
the  major  companies  are  entitled  to  a 
share  of  these  earnings.  I  want  the  oil 
companies  and  the  independent  produc- 
ers to  get  a  fair  chance  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable profit  in  petroleum  exploration 
and  production.  This  is  why  I  voted 
against  the  price  rollback  provision  at- 
tached to  recent  energy  bills.  However, 
my  desire  to  see  American  oil  companies 
meet  the  energy  challenge  and  make  a 
fair  profit  in  the  process  does  not  con- 
stitute a  license  to  manipulate  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  exclude  small  busi- 
nessmen. If  the  major  oil  companies  are 
desirous  of  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
by  this  Congress,  they  must  demonstrate 
that  they  are  willing  to  develop  a  sense 
of  fair  play  for  the  gasoline  dealers  of 
this  Nation. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day provides  the  gasoline  dealer  with  a 
mechanism  to  seek  redress  in  the  coiu-ts 
and  to  challenge  the  oil  companies  on 
lease  revocations.  This  is  the  minimum 
tool  the  desder  has — ^he,  too,  must  be  en- 
titled to  his  day  in  court. 

If  the  oil  companies'  operations  in  the 
retail  sector  continue  to  demonstrate 
their  lack  of  responsiveness  to  the  rights 
of  the  dealer,  I  believe  this  Congress 
should  give  further  consideration  to  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  curb  these  activi- 
ties. 

Additionally,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  conduct  a 
full  nationwide  investigation  of  this  seri- 
ous matter.  We  should  insure  that  the 
FEO  is  equipped  with  the  legal  authority 
and  mechanisms  necessary  to  uncover  all 
the  facts  in  this  serious  situation  and 
take  appropriate  action  when  abuses  are 
substantiated.  We  must  not  stand  idly  by 
and  watch  scores  of  small  businessmen 
lose  everything  in  a  fruitless  fight  with 
a  major  company  that  has  tm  over- 
whelming advantage  in  personnel  and 
resources.  The  gasoline  dealers  of  this 
Nation  need  and  deserve  our  help.  The 
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bin  I  am  introducing  today  is  a  good 
start  In  the  right  direction. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  text  of  my  bill  BLR.  15512  follows: 
A  bill  to  provide  for  protection  of  francWsed 
dealers  in  petroleum  products 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  used 
in  tills  Act: 

<1)  Tbe  term  "distributor"  means  a  per- 
son engaged  In  the  sale,  consignment,  or  dis- 
tribution of  petrolexim  products  to  wholesale 
or  retail  outlets  whether  or  not  It  owns, 
leases,  or  In  any  way  controls  such  outlets. 

(2)  The  term  "franchise"  means  any 
agreement  or  contract  between  a  refiner  or 
a  disUibutor  and  a  retailer  or  between  a 
refiner  and  a  dUtrlbutor,  under  which  such 
retailer  or  distributor  U  granted  authority 
to  use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  service 
mark,  or  other  identifying  symbol  or  name 
owned  by  such  refiner  or  distributor,  or  any 
agreement  or  contract  between  such  parties 
xinder  which  such  retailer  or  distributor  Is 
granted  authority  to  occupy  premises  owned, 
leased,  or  In  any  way  controUed  by  a  party  to 
such  agreement  or  contract,  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of 
petroleum  products  for  purposes  other  than 
resale. 

(3)  The  term  "refiner"  means  person  en- 
gaged m  the  refining  or  Importing  of  petro- 
leum products. 

(4)  The  term  "retailer"  means  a  person 
engaged  In  the  sale  of  any  refined  pe- 
troleum product  for  pxirposes  other  than  re- 
sale within  any  State,  either  under  a  fran- 
chise or  Independent  of  any  franchise,  or 
who  was  so  engaged  at  any  time  after  th« 
start  of  the  base  period. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)   A     refiner     or     distributor 
shall  not  cancel,  fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise 
terminate  a  franchise  unless  he  furnishes 
prior  notification  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
to     each     distributor     or     retailer     affected 
thereby.  Such  notification  shall  be  in  writing 
and  sent  to  such  distributor  or  retaUer  by 
certified  mall  not  less  than  ninety  days  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  such  franchise  will  be 
canceled,  not  renewed,  or  otherwise  termi- 
nated.   Such    notification    shall    contain    a 
statement  of  intention  to  cancel,  not  renew, 
or  to  terminate  together   with  the  reasons 
therefor,  the  date  on  which  such  action  shall 
take  effect,  and  a  statement  of  the  remedy 
or  remedies  available  to  such  distributor  or 
reUiler  under  this  Act  together  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act. 
(2)  A  refiner  or  distributor  shall  not  can- 
cel, fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate  a 
franchise  unless  the  reUller  or  distributor 
whose  franchise  Is  terminated  faUed  to  com- 
ply   substantially    with    any    essential    and 
reasonable  requirement  of  such  franchise  or 
faUed  to  act  in  good  faith  In  carrying  out  tbe 
terms  of  such  franchise,  or  unless  such  re- 
finer or  distributor  withdraws  entirely  from 
the  sale  of  refined  petroleum  products  In 
commerce  for  sale  other  than  resale  In  all 
States. 

(b)(1)  If  a  refiner  or  distributor  engages 
In  conduct  prohibited  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  a  retailer  or  a  distributor 
may  maintain  a  suit  against  such  refiner 
or  distributor.  A  retailer  may  maintain  such 
suit  against  a  distributor  or  a  refiner  whose 
actions  affect  commerce  and  whose  products 
with  respect  to  conduct  prohibited  tinder 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  he  sells  or  has  sold,  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  a  franchise.  A  distributor 
may  maintain  such  suit  against  a  refiner 
whose  actions  affect  commerce  and  whose 
products  be  purchases  or  has  purchased  or 


whose  products  he  distribute)  or  has  dis- 
tributed to  retailers. 

(2)  The  court  shaU  grant  t  uch  equitable 
relief  as  is  necessary  to  remeily  the  effects 
of  conduct  prohibited  under  mibsectlon  (a) 
of  this  section  which  It  finds  t©  exist  Includ- 
ing declaratory  Judgment  and  mandatory  or 
prohibitive  injunctive  relief,  fhe  court  may 
grant  Interim  equitable  rell*,  and  actual 
and  punitive  damages  (except  Ifor  actions  for 
a  failure  to  renew)  where  Indl  cated,  in  suits 
under  this  section,  and  maj,  unless  such 
suit  Is  frivolous,  direct  that  c  )sts,  Including 
reasonable  attorney  and  expel  b  witness  fees, 
be  paid  by  the  defendant.  Ii  the  case  of 
actions  for  a  failure  to  renew  '  """ 
be  limited  to  actual  damages 
value  of  the  dealer's  equity. 

(3)  A  suit  under  this  sefctlon 
brought  m  the  district  court 
States  for  any  Judicial  dlstric ;  In  which  the 
distributor  or  the  refiner  agali  ist  whom  such 
suit  Is  maintained  resides.  Is  1  sund,  or  is  do- 
ing business,  without  regard  ;o  the  amount 
In  controversy. 
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UNIQUE  SYSTEM  OP  GOVERNMENT 
IN  ALASKA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem]  >ore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man  from  Alaska  (Mr.  YbuNO)  is  rec 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  our  debate  of  the  C<  mmunity  De 
velopment  Act,  I  would  like  to  address 
my  colleagues  on  a  matter  of  importance 
to  the  State  of  Alaska.        I 

This  bill,  whUe  fitting  I  the  needs  of 
most  of  the  States  in  our  itation,  fails  to 
take  into  account  oiu:  unipue  system  of 
local  government.  Due  to  our  population 
distribtuion,  the  territory  of  Alaska 
created  in  its  State  constitution  a  unique 
division  of  power  betweeri  the  borough 
govei-nment  and  the  cits  government. 
The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  treats  our 
boroughs  as  minor  civil  divisions  for 
census  purposes,  along  the  lines  of  a 
township  in  other  more  conventional 
States.  The  borough  in  most  cases  is 
solely  responsible  for  tatation,  educa- 
tion, and  planning  and  zoning.  Most 
boroughs  have  also  assuqied  powers  in 
health  protection  and  libijaries.  Alaska's 
only  major  city,  populatfcnwise,  is  the 
city  of  Anchorage,  which  lis  also  part  of 
the  Greater  Anchorage  Atea  Borough. 

H.R.  15361,  as  written  jdesignates  the 
city  of  Anchorage  as  thie  recipient  of 
Federal  community  development  funds. 
However,  this  responsibility  is  in  actual- 
ity shared,  with  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity given  to  the  borough  under  the 
Alaska  Constitution. 

I  would  lu-ge  the  SecJ-etary  to  take 
note  of  this  situation,  an<[  upon  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Act,  reserve  great  flexibility  in 
determining  the  proper  ijecipient  of  the 
funds. 
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siderable  credit  for  contributl ng  towaid 
a  better  atmosphere  in  the  Mideast. 

The  region's  great  problen^  are  not 
permanently  resolved,  but  even  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  most  ardent  critics  must 
admit  that  his  recent  efforts  4re  worthy 
of  praise. 

The  United  States,  for  the]  first  time 
in  a  generation,  has  been  placed  in  a 
position  to  pursue  good  relations  with 
the  Arabs  as  well  as  the  Israelis  and  to 
promote  accommodation  between  them. 
Some  can  argue  whether  ^he  United 
States  had  and  missed  earliftr  chances 
to  follow  this  policy.  Much  more  certain 
though,  is  the  proposition  that  this  is 
a  responsible  policy,  consistent  with 
broad  American  interests  and  coiisistent 
with  American  values.  I 

Even  though  many  hazards  still  re- 
main and  even  though  agreenjients  made 
in  pursuing  this  new  policy  ijiust  he  re- 
viewed with  great  caution,,  President 
Nixon  desei-ves  general  credit  tfor  making 
the  change.  ^     ^ 

He  and  Secretary  Kissinget  perceived 
that  the  Arabs  had  gone  a  Ipng  way  to 
liberate  themselves  from  oldjmyths  and 
were  now  prepared  to  consider  a  new 
approach  through  the  United  States. 

If  it  was  Secretary  Kissinger's  diplo- 
matic skill  which  led  us  to  this  American 
opening,  i*;  was  on  President  Nixon's  po- 
litical authority  that  he  did  iso,  and  the 
President's  trip  to  the  Midea^  has  added 
an  extra  and  useful  level  of  cpmmitment 
to  this  new  American  policy. 

For  many  years,  it  apdeared  that 
Washington  had  to  chooie  between 
Israeli  and  Arab  friendship. 

To  the  extent  that  the  region  moves 
toward  settlement,  that  choice  now  ap- 
pears a  thing  of  the  past.  President  Nixon 
said  he  could  reaffirm  the  United  States' 
traditional  friendship  with  Israel  while, 
at  the  same  time,  promise  and  move  to- 
ward an  era  of  close  cooperation  with 

With  tlie  Mideast  peace  apparently 
going  so  well,  it  was  unfoitunate  that 
critics  here  at  home  found  jit  necessary 
to  increase  their  attacks  on  Secretary 
Kissinger.  By  attempting  to  discredit  the 
Secretary  of  State,  many  pritics  were 
aiming  to  undermine  the  man  who  has 
given  the  Nixon  presidencyj  its  greatest 
strength.  I 

The  Secretary's  statemenp  on  the  re- 
cent attacks  and  his  threit  to  resign 
might  have  been  a  case  of^verreaction. 
However,  I  can  certainly  uiiderstand  his 
frustration.  I 

The  leaks  are  deplorable.  First,  we  saw 
the  Senate  Watergate  Committee  spring 
leaks  right  and  left.  Then  we  were  sub- 
jected to  leaks  from  the  Watergate  grand 
jury. 

Somehow,  I  thought  the  iHouse  Judi- 
ciary Committee  would  be  different.  But 
it  sure  seems  that  it,  too,  hks  joined  the 
crowd.  I        ^     ^ 

It  is  high  time  that  all  those  in  Gov- 
ernment or  those  investigating  Govern- 
ment action  recognize  the  damage  they 
are  doing  this  Nation  in  indiscriminately 
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feaking  hif  ormation  which  tells  only  one 
side  of  a  story. 

If  the  House   Judiciai-y)  Committee, 
which  is  meeting  every  day  Jn  closed  ses- 


sion, is  going  to  leak  like  a  sieve,  It  Is 
time  to  open  up  the  hearings  and  let 
everj'one  know  the  whole  story. 


BUSINESSMAN  LENDS  A  HAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Daniel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  for  just 
a  few  moments  today  on  a  little  known 
and  rsurely  recognized  organization 
which  serves  in  relative  anonymity  to 
render  valuable  practical  assistance  to 
emerging  nations,  and  by  so  doing,  cre- 
ating good  will  between  the  United 
States  and  the  so-called    third  world. 

I  am  referring  to  the  International 
Executives  Service  Corp.,  which  sends 
retired  American  executives  abroad  to 
share  with  others  the  priceless  business 
and  scientific  expertise  that  these  un- 
selfish Americans  have  gained  through 
years  of  hard  work  in  their  various  fields 
of  endeavor.  This  organization  is  not  an- 
other lavishly  funded  vestige  of  a  theory 
of  international  relations  whose  validity 
has  become  less  and  less  plausible  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  or  so  and  whose  tan- 
gible results  have  fallen  far  short  of 
ethereal  and  well-intentioned  goals.  Ra- 
ther than  attempting  to  remake  foreign 
cultures  into  predetermined  images,  the 
International  Executives  Service  Corp. 
lends  a  helping  hand  to  people  abroad  in 
their  effort  to  strengthen  their  own  econ- 
omies, and  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  their  peoples  under  their  own  defi- 
nitions. 

I  would  request  that  you  include  for 
the  Congressional  Record  as  part  of 
my  remarks  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Ledger-Star  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the 
experiences  of  one  lESC  agent,  Mr. 
Rudolf  P.  Lotz  of  Portsmouth,  Va.  Mr. 
Lotz  has  kept  me  informed  of  his  activi- 
ties with  lESC,  and  his  reports  are  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  good  work  he 
and  his  collesigues  are  doing  to  help 
others  help  themselves  in  the  name  of 
this  great  country  of  ours. 

BusifmsMAW  Lends  a  Hand 

PoRTSMOtTTH. — ^Rudolf  P.  Lotz  has  returned 
fnHn  an  assignment  in  Taiwan  with  tbe  In- 
ternational Executives  Service  Corps  and  he 
Is  so  Impressed  with  the  program  that  he  is 
ready  to  go  again — this  time,  he  hopes,  to 
Greece. 

liotz  is  retired  vice  president-treasurer  of 
Virginia  Ch^nlcals  Inc.  and  is  a  director  of 
the  company.  IBSC  is  an  organization  which 
sends  retired  executives  to  em^ging  countries 
to  assist  local  companies  with  their  problems 
and  to  suggest  ways  of  improving  their  oper- 
ations and  products. 

The  expenses  of  the  executives  are  paid  by 
lESC  but  they  receive  no  other  compensa- 
tion. 

Lotz  was  assigned  to  the  Namchow  Chem- 
ical Industrial  Co.  Ltd.  at  TUpei.  The  com- 
pany produces  laundry  soap,  toilet  soap, 
stearic  acid,  glycerine,  margarine,  lard  and 
vegetable  oil. 

"The  company  is  a  profitable  one,"  said 
Lotz.  "It  is  a  progressive  one  with  the  man- 
agement pondering  what  new  products  to  add 
to  its  line." 


But  it  stUl  telt  tbe  need  for  new  western 
Icnowhow  in  Its  operation  and  there  is  where 
Lotz  fitted  In. 

"I  made  suggestions  to  Improve  the  com- 
pany's cost  accounting,  standardizing  costs, 
budgetary  control  and  ways  to  better  Its  in- 
formation to  aid  In  making  decisions,"  Lotz 
explained. 

What  impressed  Lotz  most  about  the  Tai- 
wan company? 

"Qiilck  decisions."  was  the  reply. 

"You  make  a  recommendation  to  Improve 
something  and  It's  put  Into  effect  immedi- 
ately," said  Lotz.  "It's  working  in  less  time 
than  it  would  take  In  this  country  to  call  a 
committee  meeting  to  talk  about  It." 

Lotz  was  not  alone  on  Taiwan  In  the  pro- 
gram. He  said  he  met  other  participants  who 
represented  the  Sunshine  Biscuit  Co.,  Dan 
River  Mills,  Western  Electric,  among  others. 

Some  of  the  participants  had  retlr.sd  Xrom 
their  own  companies  and  one  was  orJy  44 
years  old.  Most  had  retired  at  65. 

Lotz  found  three  Americans  each  of  whom 
was  on  his  second  assignment  with  the  corps. 
Earlier  they  had  been  In  Iran,  Turkey  and 
Ethiopia,  respectively. 

Lotz  found  something  of  "it's  a  smaU 
world"  In  TalpeL  One  of  the  officials  of  the 
Chinese  company  had  attended  the  same  uni- 
versity as  Lotz — ^the  University  of  Illinois. 
(Lotz" studied  general  englneertag  at  niinois 
and  did  graduate  business  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.) 

Both  wives  had  attended  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Also  in  a  hotel  he  encountered  Tom  Bums 
of  the  Portsmouth  General  Electric  plant, 
who,  according  to  Lotz,  Is  a  feUow  partici- 
pant In  the  Health  Club  at  the  Portsmouth 
YMCA. 

Lotz  said  he  Is  completely  sold  on  tbe  pro- 
gram— not  only  for  assisting  business  in 
emerging  countries  but  also  as  an  asset 
abroad  for  the  United  States. 

"Everybody  In  the  program  is  a  solid  citizen 
with  a  practical  message  from  U.S.  business," 
he  said.  "There  are  no  long  hairs.  Everybody 
Is  square  as  he  can  be.  They  reflect  credit  on 
the  United  States.  It's  a  great  program." 

The  expenses  of  the  participants  are  paid 
from  federal  and  private  money.  The  United 
States  government  puts  up  half  the  expenses, 
participating  United  States  corporations  a 
third  and  the  remainder  comes  from  the  cli- 
ents abroad. 

The  corps  dates  from  1964  and,  according 
to  Charles  Brown,  its  vice  president  for  pub- 
lic relations,  its  formation  represented  the 
combined  efforts  of  business  and  govern- 
ment. The  Idea  was  to  send  mature  business- 
men into  the  emerging  countries,  thereby 
aiding  tbe  countries  and  the  image  of  the 
United  States.  David  BockefeUer,  chairman 
of  tbe  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  was  one  of 
the  group  instrumental  in  forming  lAES  and 
its  first  chairman.  The  group  had  the  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson. 

The  present  chairman  is  George  W.  Woods. 
formerly  of  tbe  World  Bank.  He  Is  to  be  suc- 
ceeded shortly  by  C.  Peter  McCuUough,  chair- 
man of  Xercuc  Corp. 

Frank  Pace  Jr.,  tfxvamt  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army,  Is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  lESC. 

So  far  2,200  retired  executives  have  partici- 
pated in  the  program. 
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thoughtful  attention  of  our  colleagues 
and  the  responsible  members  of  the 
Capitol  Press  Corps. 

The  situation  described  by  the  Times 
is  inexcusable.  The  Times  editorial  so  ac- 
curately reflects  what  millions  of  Amer- 
icans have  t)een  saying  for  months. 

The  leakers  seriously  attack  our  con- 
stitutional system.  The  leakers  create 
false  smd  unfair  impressions  tliat  might 
suit  their  ulterior  motives  but  do  no 
justice  to  the  pec^le  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  American  accused 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  falrplay — 
including  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  allow 
our  constitutional  institutions  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  subverted  by  those  who  are 
determined  to  get  Richard  Nixon  at  any 
cost? 

Wonu)  You  Believe  Jdhiciast's  Leaks? 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  after  mak- 
ing an  appropriately  measured  start  on  its 
impeachment  inquiry,  now  seems  to  have 
spnmg  not  just  a  leak,  but  a  gusher.  Over 
the  past  week,  the  public  has  been  treated 
to  the  contents  of  a  series  of  confidential 
memoranda  analyzing  portions  of  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  presented  by  the  staff 
in  closed  sessions  to  the  committee. 

Even  before  those  memoranda  were  leaked 
to  the  press,  various  members  of  the  coim- 
mlttee  were  providing  fragmentary  recidlec- 
tlons  of  bits  and  pieces  of  the  evidence  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed.  And  then,  of 
course,  there  was  that  moderate -sized  geyser 
of  InfcKmation  about  Secretary  Kissinger's 
wiretap  role,  which  apparently  came  from 
the  Judiciary  Conomlttee  and  from  other 
sources  In  Washington  as  wen. 

The  basic  question  posed  by  the  leaks  Is 
one  of  fairness.  The  Judiciary  Comntlttee, 
after  all,  is  conducting  an  inquiry  into 
whether  there  are  grounds  for  the  House  to 
charge  the  President  with  an  impeachable 
offense.  It  is  not  trying  Mr.  Nixon.  If  the 
House  decides  to  Impeach  him,  tbe  Pre^dent 
is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  before  the  Senate. 
The  leakers,  apparently  impatient  with  the 
rules  of  secrecy  adoirted  by  the  committee 
and  presumably  anxious  to  "get  the  Presi- 
dent," are  subjecting  him  to  trial  by  tbe 
court  of  public  opinion  based  upon  fragmen- 
tary and  unrebutted  evidence  and  analysis. 

Impeachment,  as  we  have  said  in  the  past, 
is  the  nation's  most  scdemn  conatltutional 
process.  As  such,  it  should  be,  as  at  least  one 
member  of  the  committee  has  remarked,  con- 
stitutionaUy  pure.  Those  who  are  doing  the 
leaking — whether  members  or  staff — are  not 
only  undercutting  their  own  purposes  by  pro- 
viding their  opponents  with  the  means  to 
discredit  the  committee,  but  are  also  vio- 
lating a  profound  obligation  to  move  the  Im- 
peachment process  forward  with  the  fairness 
and  the  solemnity  that  its  Importance  to  the 
country  requires. 


JUDICIARY'S  LEAKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  YotmG)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  editorial  which  m^peared  in 
today's  New  York  Times  deserves  the 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixtre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  BrwcaAn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
17,  I  wsw  away  from  the  fSoor  for  Roll 
No.  297.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
cast  my  vote  "yea." 
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CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST  AT  THE  PEO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Vanik)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  mOTiths  my  ofHee — with  the 
excellent  assistance  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office — has  been  investigat- 
ing specific  allegations  of  conflict  of 
interest  within  the  Federal  Energy 
Office.  Thus  far,  this  inquiry  has  focused 
on  personnel  and  contracting  practices 
within  the  FEO.  The  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation reveal  a  persistent  pattern  of 
insensiUvity  at  the  highest  level  of 
FEO  to  issues  of  conflict  of  interest. 
Despite  a  public  stance  of  rectitude,  top 
FEO  officials  have  consistently  per- 
formed poorly  when  confronted  with 
specific  instances  of  potential  conflicts. 
It  is  this  insensitivity  which  I  find  so 
alarming  and  disheartening. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  reports  which 
the  GAO  forwarded  to  me  on  May  3. 
1974,  contained  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigation into  the  case  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Bowen.  As  a  participant  in  the  Presi- 
dent's executive  interchange  program, 
Mr.  Bowen,  an  employee  of  Phillips 
Petroleum,  entered  Government  service 
on  June  18,  1973  as  a  petrolemn  engi- 
neer with  the  Office  of  the  Energy 
Advisor  in  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. On  December  4,  1973,  as  part  of  a 
larger  reorganization,  Mr.  Bowen  was 
trasferred  to  the  newly  created  Federal 
Energy  Office.  After  extensive  investiga- 
tion, the  GAO  determined  that  Mr. 
Bowcn's  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
the  FEO  were  in  possible  violation  of 
18  United  States  Code  208 — a  criminal 
statute  relating  to  action  affecting  per- 
sonal finances.  Accordingly,  the  GAO 
forwarded  a  copy  of  their  report  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  further 
investigation. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  indicate 
that  I  have  no  question  about  the  per- 
sonal Integrity  of  the  newly  confirmed 
Administrator  of  the  FEA,  Dr.  John 
Sawhlll.  In  my  discussions  with  him,  I 
have  foimd  him  to  be  a  responsive  and 
intelligent  public  servant.  My  s«jprehen- 
slon  focuses  not  on  Dr.  Sawhlll,  but  on 
the  organization  he  must  administer. 
Simply  put,  I  have  serious  reservations 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  our  policy- 
makers have  established  adequate  safe- 
guards to  Identify  possible  conflicts  of  in- 
terest as  they  arise  In  the  formation  of 
our  energy  policy.  It  appears,  public  pro- 
nouncements notwithstanding,  that  our 
energy  administrators  have  been  unable 
to  comprehend  an  exact  definition  of  a 
conflict  of  Interest. 

Growing  out  of  my  investigations  with 
the  GAO,  I  was  given  the  opportunity 
during  the  Sawhlll  confirmation  hear- 
ings to  Join  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee to  question  Dr.  Sawhlll  about  Mr. 
Bowen  and  other  matters.  During  the 
initial  questioning  concerning  Mr.  Bow- 
en Dr.  Sawhlll,  in  response  to  a  question 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  Mr. 
BiBLC,  assured  the  committee  that  he  saw 
no  problem  of  conflict  of  interest  in  Mr. 
Bowen's  case: 

Senator  Bibub.  We  received  a  letter  from 
Ck>ngre8sman  Cbarlle  Vanlk  regarding  pos- 
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slble  problems  on  substantial  conflict  of  in- 
terest. .  .  . 

What  specific  procedures  do  you  follow 
now  to  guard  against  the  ap|  tearance  of  con- 
flict of  interest  or  subseque|it  conflicts  that 
differ  from  procedures  In  'use  before  the 
OAO  Investigation  began  on  April  1,  1974? 

Dr.  Sawhill.  We  have  established  the  pro- 
cediires  where  as  new  employees  come  Into 
the  agency  we  review  pote  itlal  conflict  of 
Interest  and  our  general  ciunsel  brings  to 
my  attention,  any  potential  jconflicts  and  we 
will  take  appropriate  action. 

We  are  as  anxious,  as  n  lembers  of  this 
Committee  are,  to  avoid  ell  her  the  appear- 
ance or  the  actuality  of  coi  fllct  of  Interest. 

Senator  Bible.  What  assi  irances  can  you 
give  this  Committee  and  th  i  American  peo- 
ple that  the  Integrity  of  you  agency  will  not 
be  violated  by  the  infiltratl  in  of  those  with 
special  Interests? 

Dr.  Sawmill.  We  would  bt  glad  to  supply 
the  members  of  this  comml  ttee  at  any  time 
with  the  backgrounds  of  the  policymaking 
people  in  our  agency,  so  th  it  you  could  see 
for  yourself  whether  we  hai  e  any  conflict  of 
interest  or  not. 

I  do  not  believe  we  do. 

In  the  case  you  refer  to,  I  personally  re- 
viewed this  In  detaU 

Senator  Bible.  Tou  mean  1  tie  Robert  Bowen 
case? 

Dr.  SAWHnx.  Yes.  When  I  )ecame  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
I  did  not  feel  a  conflict  exist  id. 

My  judgment  was  It  wou:  d  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  Mr.  Bowen  anq  the  agency  for 
him  to  be  reassigned  to  th^  Department  of 
Treasury  and  this  action  was  taken  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  the  GAO  import. 

In  subsequent  hearingal,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  question  Mr.  Sawhlll  In  more 
detail  concerning  a  speciflc  allegation  In- 
vestigated by  the  GAO:  That  Mr.  Bowen 
of  Phillips  Petroleum  was  intimately  in- 
volved in  drafting  regulations  regarding 
propane — and  Phillips  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est companies  marketing  propane  do- 
mestically: J 

Representative  Vanik.  4''^  ^  correct  In 
understanding  Mr.  Bowen's  supervisor  asked 
him  to  get  into  the  propabe  case?  He  was 
completely  Indifferent  to  tile  poeslblUty — 

Dr.  Sawhill.  I  don't  knbw.  I  think  Mr. 
Bowen's  supervisor  probably  did  ask  him  for 
some  technical  advice  on  propane,  on  what 
the  substitutes  were  for  propane,  and  who 
the  users  of  propane  were,  Chis  kind  of  tech- 
nical information  you  need  In  order  to  de- 
velop regtdations. 

Just  like  the  technical  Information  on  all 
of  the  regulations  we  developed. 

Representative  Vanik.  Bv^;  doesn't  that  ap- 
pear to  be  a  conflict  rlghti  on  the  face?  Of 
making  policy?  ' 

Dr.  Sawhill.  It  is  like  asking  a  doctor  when 
you  are  sick.  You  have  got  to  ask  someone 
who  understands  the  business. 

Representative  Vantk.  But  of  all  of  tbe 
people  in  America,  you  were  asking  a  man 
Who  works  for  Phillips,  wiko  are  the  prime 
producers  of  propane,  to  m4ke  policy  on  pro- 
pane? I 

Dr.  Sawhill.  He  certainly  was  the  most 
knowledgeable  person  in  ot^r  agency  to  pro- 
vide technical  advice,  not  policy. 

There  is  a  distinction. 

Policy  is  the  actual  drafting  of  the  regu- 
lations. Technical  advice  oonsists  of  things 
like  who  are  the  major  distributors  and  tohat 
are  the  market  shares,  and\also  who  are  the 
major  users  of  propane  knd  which  users 
have  higher  priority  anA  lower  priority. 
[Emphasis  added  by  VaniS.] 

One  of  the  problems  in  propane  Is  that 
the  smaU  people  are  being  squeezed  out  of 
the  market  and  we  had  lo  know  who  the 
big  users  were,  like  the  utilities  and  other 
companies  that  were  bldd  ng  up  this  price 


and  taking  propane  away  froia  agriculture 
and  from  the  people  In  rural  areas  to  use  it 
for  heating.  We  had  to  know  Ihat  informa- 
tion In  order  to  write  these  regulations. 

He  did  not  make  policy.  He  didn't  deter- 
mine what  we  were  going  to  d3.  But  he  did 
give  us  an  analysis  of  the  mar  let  structure, 
[Emphasis  added  by  Vantk.] 

Representative  Vanik.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  this  is  an  extraordinary  procedure,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  have  this  ot)portunity  to 
clear  this  up,  but  in  a  letter  Which  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mr.  SawhiU,  he  said  he 
did  not  conduct  a  detailed  injpestlgation  of 

the  flle  that 
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his  own.  Now  that  appears  In 
Is  before  you. 

Dr.  Sawhill.  That  is  because  I  had  already 
ordered  blm  gone  from  the  a;ency.  By  the 
time  you  wrote  me  your  lettei  I  had  earlier 
made  a  decision  that  he  should  leave  tbe 
agency. 

Representative  Vanik.  But  you  also  Indi- 
cate there  was  no  conflict  of  interest. 

Dr.  Sawhill.  I  did  not  review  the  conflict 
of  Interest  question  because  :n  reorganiza- 
tion I  made  an  organizational  petermination 
that  Mr.  Bowen's  function  a^d  that  of  his 
supervisor  were  no  longer  appropriate  for  our 
agency,  and  therefore  I  asked  jhim  to  be  re - 
detailed  to  the  Treasury  and  there  was  no 
need  to  look  Into  the  conflict  of  Interest 
question  because  I  later  found  out  that  the 
GAO  had  uncovered  a  possiblejconfllct  of  In- 
terest and  had  referred  his  casa  to  the  Justice 
Department,  so  tbe  Justice  Department  I 
felt  was  m  a  much  better  position  to  make 
this  determination  than  I  was. 

Dr.  Sawhill,  throughout  his  testimony,  in- 
sisted that  Mr.  Bowen  could  not  possibly  be 
in  conflict  because  he  was  not  involved  In 
the  development  of  poUcy.  Hii^  contributions 
were  limited  solely  to  "techmical"  advice. 
Drawing  tbe  line  between  "technical"  ad- 
vice and  "policy"  advice  Is  critical  to  the 
determination  of  questions  of  conflict,  and 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  ABOuaEZK') ,  Dr.  Sawhill 
provided  his  definition  of  the  distinction  and 
applied  It  to  the  Bowen  case.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  colloquy,  the  distlrjctlon  between 
technical  and  policy  advice  la  often  blurred 
and  under  present  arreingemeats,  the  critical 
determination  of  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn  is  often  left  up  to  the  individual  In 
question.  I 

Senator  Abottrezk.  If  I  can  net  back  to  this 
confiict  thing.  What  I  am  concerned  about, 
very  frankly,  this  confiict  of  Interest  ques- 
tion, there  hasn't  been  and  doesn't  seem  to 
be  any  kind  of  sense  of  urgency  with  regard 
to  resolving  confiicts.  This  seems  to  be  a  very 
casual  thing  in  the  Federal  Eqergy  Office 

Dr.  Sawhill.  Tou  have  tbe  wrong  impres- 
sion, I  am  sorry.  I  am  sorry  K  I  have  given 
it  to  you. 

Senator  Abourezk.  I  will  finish  my  ques- 
tion, Dr.  SawhUl. 

Now,  where  do  you  draw  thp  line  with  re- 
gard to  the  Bowen  case?  Woich,  I  realize, 
you  are  not  involved  direct^  in  that  too 
much,  but  where  do  you  draw  the  line  be- 
tween what  is  known  as  providing  technical 
advice  and  policy  advice?  i 

How  do  you  draw  the  line  mere? 

Dr.  Sawhill.  Technical  advice  consists  of 
providing  facts  and  figures,  analysis  of  the 
market  structure  of  the  Industry,  this  tjrpe 
of  thing,  indications  of  whai  action  would 
do  to  particular  sectors  of  the  Industry  in 
terms  of  Increasing  demand  or  supply.  I  think 
it  Is  that  kind  of  thing  where  we  need  some 
technical  advice,  we  need  advice  about  the 
transportation  systems,  and  the  availability 
of  transportation  systems  to  move  products 
in  ways  that  we  might  direct,  we  need  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  marketing  eystems  of  this 
industry.  [Emphasis  added  b^  Vanik.] 

Policy  advice,  the  kind  of  advice  I  make 
when  I  meet  with  the  AssUtant  Adminis- 
trators in  the  office  and  make  determinations 
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on  appeals,  for  example,  that  come  to  my 
desk,  where  major  oU  companies  or  other  oU 
companies  appeal  decisions  that  I  have  made. 
Those  are  policy  decisions. 

And  those  are  the  kind  of  decisions  where 
people  making  them  clearly  have  to  be  in  a 
situation  where  there  Is  no  confiict  of  inter- 
Senator  ABocaEZK.  Would  It  have  been  pos- 
sible in  the  term  that  Mr.  Bowen  served  in 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  for  him  to  provide 
technical  advice  to  the  extent  that  his  com- 
pany might  have  benefited  from  the  advice 
that  he  gave? 

Dr.  Sawhill.  J  am  not  familiar  with  Mr. 
Bowen's  technical  advice  because  he  never 
directly  provided  me  any  technical  advice.  He 
provided  it  to  people  who  were  working  for 
me,  and  they  assured  me  he  was  not  provid- 
ing technical  advice  that  would  have  been 
of  particular  benefit  to  his  company  and  he 
disqualified  himself.  (Emphasis  added  by 
Vanik.) 

It  is  my  understanding  from  certain  deci- 
sions that  he  was  concerned  about  the  very 
problem  that  you  are  bringing  up. 

Senator  Abousezk.  In  other  words,  the 
question  of  disqualification  was  apparently 
left  to  him? 

Dr.  Sawhill.  He  had  notified  his  supervisor 
of  those  areas,  or  those  subjects  that  he  did 
not  feel  would  be  appropriate  for  him  to  even 
make  technical  advice. 

Senator  ABomtEZK.  Is  it  possible  he  could 
have  provided  technical  advice  and  as  you 
have  said,  he  was  the  expert  on  the  subject? 
Dr.  Sawhux.  One  of  the  experts,  yes. 
Senator  Aboukezk.  But  nobody  in  the  de- 
partment he  was  in  would  apparently  know 
the  difference  between  an  action  he  took  that 
might  benefit  his  company  or  might  not 
benefit  his  company? 

Dr.  Sawhill.  No.  I  think  the  situation 
arose  in  some  cases  where  there  were  deci- 
sions that  came  before  his  department  that 
related  to  subsidiaries  of  Phillips  Petroleum 
and  his  supervisor  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  these  were  subsidiaries  of  Phillips  Pe- 
troleum, and  be  said,  I  cannot  disciiss  with 
you  the  situation  because  it  relates  to  a  sub- 
sidiary, or  a  company  that  Phillips  Petroleum 
has  a  substantial  financial  interest  in  and 
I  could  not  expect  his  supervisors,  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  could,  to  be  aware  of  all 
of  the  subsidiaries  or  other  financial  rela- 
tionships of  Phillips  Petroleum,  but  I  think 
as  far  as  general  svibject  matter  they  were 
conscious  and  sensitive.  At  least  they  so 
advised  me  when  I  asked  them  about  the 
potential  conflict  of  Interest  here. 

Senator  Abourezk.  What  I  am  getting  at 
Is  when  a  technical  advisor,  as  you  have 
categorized  Mr.  Bowen,  provides  technical 
advice,  that  technical  advice  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  decision  for  policy  makers? 
Dr.  Sawhill.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
Senator  ABon&EZK.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say 
there  might  have  been  cases  where  Mr. 
Bowen  did  not  disqualify  himself  where  he 
probably  should  have? 

Dr.  Sawhill  I  cannot  really  answer  that 
question.  Senator.  Tou  can  hypothesize  any- 
thing. But  I  was  never  in  a  situation  where 
he  provided  advice  that  I  thought  influenced, 
policy  decisions.  [Emphasis  added  by  Vanik. J 
I  really  have  so  little  contact  with  him 
personaUy  that  I  had  to  rely  on  the  guide- 
lines that  were  set  down  by  the  Treasury 
General  Counsel  and  the  assurances  that  he 
gave  to  Mr.  Simon  that  these  guidelines 
were  being  adhered  to. 

Senator  Abousezk.  In  other  words,  what 
you  are  saying  is  what  essentially  I  have 
been  trying  to  say,  la  that  you  don't  know 
whether  or  not  he  was  in  a  position  of  con- 
flict of  interest  or  not? 

Dr  Sawsill.  No  As  I  say,  I  relied  on  the 
integrity  of  not  only  hU  supervisor  but  Mr. 
Simon. 

Senator  Abohrezk.  If  It  is  true,  you  don't 
know,  perhaps  Mr.  Simon  did  not  know,  and 
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perhaps  his  direct  supervisors  did  not  know 
that  there  might  have  been  times  where 
conflict  could  have  occurred? 

Isn't  it  far  safer  for  the  Federal  Energy 
Office,  and  you  have  agreed  with  me  on  thle 
»nd  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right,  the 
appearance  of  confiict  has  to  be  avoided? 

Dr.  Sawhill.  Yes. 

Senator  Aboubezk.  Isn't  it  fair  then,  when 
you  have  a  conflict  on  its  face  such  as  the 
Bowen  case,  tnat  there  Is  really  not  much 
discussion  about  it.  it  ought  to  be  ruled 
completely  out  of  order? 

Dr.  Sawhill.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  to 
you  is  when  I  became  Administrator  this 
was  brought  to  my  attention.  It  so  happened 
we  were  reorganizing  the  department  any- 
way. And  we  determined  that  Mr.  Bowen 
should  return  to  the  Treasiuy,  and  so  the 
issue  of  conflict  and  Mr.  Bowen  never  really 
surfaced  when  I  was  Administrator. 

Senator  ABOtmEZK.  I  know,  but  the  other 
day  you  said  you  didn't  feel  there  was  a  con- 
flict at  aU. 

Dr.  Sawbill.  I  had  confidence  in  Mr. 
Simon  who  was  vmanlmoviBly  approved  by 
the  Senate  for  his  position.  He  did  not  feel 
there  was  any  confiict. 

Senator  Aboxisezk.  But  that  proves  my 
point,  that  neither  you  nor  he  felt  there  was 
a  conflict,  yet  there  is  a  very  hlgb  potential, 
and  therefore,  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  very 
strict  procedure,  much  stricter  than  you 
have  outtined  and  a  greater  sense  of  urgency 
than  what  you  have  displayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO  report  which 
I  have  received  outlines  the  utterly  un- 
satisfactory way  in  which  the  FEO 
handled  the  Bowen  case.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  cm  this  and  related  issues 
during  the  next  few  days. 


FEO— THE    OIL    CARTEL— AND    JET 
FUEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washingt(»i  (Mr.  Adams)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr-  Speaker,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
mouth,  the  Congress  has  implored  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  to  carry  out  pro- 
visions of  law  with  regard  to  allocation 
of  fuel  at  equitable  prices  designed  to 
control  the  unconscionable  profits  being 
realized  by  oil  companies  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  public.  The  consumer 
Is  not  being  afforded  the  level  of  protec- 
tion contemplated  by  the  Emergency  Oil 
Allocation  Act. 

I  want  today  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  shocking  fact  that 
oil  refineries  systematically  are  defying 
a  directive  from  FEO  to  increase  jet  fuel 
production — both  for  military  and  civil- 
iaa  use  and  then  raising  prices  in  typical 
cartel  operation.  Orders  without  en- 
forcement are  meaningless  and  FEO  is 
not  enforcing  its  orders  on  jet  fuel  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  our  business  to  assure  the  vnH 
and  intent  of  Congi-ess  is  carried  out  by 
this  agency,  and  when  it  comes  to  jet 
fuel  for  public  transportation,  the  FEO 
is  fiaunting  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act. 

I  had  my  share  of  disagre«nents  with 
William  Simon  when  he  was  head  of 
the  FEO,  but  I  never  had  any  sense  that 
he  was  unable  to  have  the  agency  or- 
ders carried  out.  Regrettably,  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case  today.  The  "heat" 


is  off  the  crisis  and,  as  a  result,  an  in- 
sidous  lethargy  has  crept  into  PEO. 

Time  and  agahi.  we  are  seeing  PEO 
bowing  to  the  great  pressures  from 
profit-hungry  oil  companies,  some  of 
whom  are  using  funds  alleged  to  be  go- 
ing for  research  and  development  and 
fuel  exploration,  for  attempts  to  pur- 
chase controlling  interest  in  organiza- 
tions stich  as  Montgomery  Ward. 

The  PEO  is  letting  the  oil  compsmies 
"pick  and  choose  "  the  orders  fear  com- 
pliance. An  examfde  of  the  failure  by  the 
oil  industry  to  carry  out  FEO  direc- 
tives is  contained  in  a  story  in  today's 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
situation  described  in  the  article  is  ab- 
suid  and  causes  one  to  wander  who  is 
running  the  FEO — John  Sawhill  or  top 
level  oil  company  executives.  Have  we 
merely  institutionalized  a  systematic 
cartel  price  squeeze  carried  out  by  the 
oil  companies  with  Govenunent  com- 
plicity? Clearly  this  is  not  the  wish  of 
Congress.  We  expect  more  from  PEO. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  which  details  the  most 
recent  example  of  the  administrative 
impotence  of  FEO. 

JET-PCTEI.  OtrrPUT  Rules  Aee  Not  Being 
Enforced,  Airline  Group  Chargu 

Washinoton. — The  airline  Industry 
charged  there  has  been  a  nMsslve  "apparent 
breakdown  in  the  integrity"  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office's  mandatory  program  for  jet 
aviation  fuel  production.  The  breakdown  U 
artlflclally  forcing  higher  prices  for  Jet  fuel, 
an  Industry  spcAeeman  said. 

In  a  letter  to  FEO  Administrator  John  C. 
SawhUl.  the  Air  Transport  Association  also 
accused  the  FEO  of  withholding  from  public 
dteclosure  relevant  information  concerning 
jet  fuel  supplies  and  prices. 

Noting  intentions  announced  by  tbe  FEO 
to  increase  jet  fuel  production  to  between 
750,000  and  800,000  barrels  a  day,  Paul  B. 
Ignatius,  ATA  president,  said  informstlon 
available  to  the  ATA  indicates  an  average 
shortage  of  118,000  to  168.000  barrels  daUy. 
"There  can  be.  in  our  view,  no  explanation 
for  these  sbortfaUs  apart  from  blatant  defi- 
ance (by  oU  companies)  of  the  FEO  order." 
he  said. 

An  ATA  spokesman  said  It  appears  oU 
companies  are  deUberately  holding  down  jet 
fuel  supplies  to  drive  up  the  price  of  the 
fuel.  He  said  the  shortage  Isnt  severe  enoiigh 
at  this  time  to  force  flight  cancellaticus 
during  the  summer  months.  ho«<ever. 

"The  history  of  tbe  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  the  present  jet  fuel  refinery 
yield  order  has  shaken  our  faith  In  JPBO'a 
willingness  or  ability  to  move  beyond  prom- 
ises to  effective  actions  In  maintaining  ade- 
quate supplies  of  jet  fuel  at  reasonable 
prices,"  B£r.  Ignatius  said  In  the  letter  from 
the  airline  trade  group.  "There  is  no  public 
record  of  any  refineries  having  been  excused 
from  compliance  with  a  yield  program,"  he 
said. 

In  Washington,  a  FEO  spokesman  didn't 
have  any  immediate  comment  on  the  com- 
plaints other  than  to  say  they  would  be  re- 
viewed. Previously,  Mr.  Sawhlll  has  said  that 
jet  fuel  supplies  are  adequate  and  that  their 
allocation  by  the  agency  may  end  In  tbe  next 
few  months,  but  not  before  pubUc  hearings 
are  held. 

ON  THE  NEED  FOB  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE   PRIVACY   LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressmsm 
GoLDWATER  and  I  are  today  reintroduc- 
ing tlie  Compreiiensive  Right  to  Privacy 
Act  with  93  cosponsors — a  bipartisan 
coalition  of  37  Republicans  and  56  De- 
mocrats. 

I  have  spoken  and  written,  testified 
and  drafted,  organized  and  persisted  in 
bringing  the  issue  of  personal  privacy  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  Because  during  these  years  of 
proselytizing,  Americans  still  have  no  ef- 
fective method  of  preventing  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient's  indiscriminate  dis- 
closure of  personal  information  concern- 
ing them,  of  ascertaining  whether  such 
information  Is  accurate,  or  even  in  some 
cases  of  knowing  whether  such  informa- 
tion Is  in  the  Government's  possession. 

Though  the  threat  to  pers<Hial  privacy 
has  been  a  longstanding  one,  no  doubt 
the  source  of  our  optimism  this  year  for 
the  passage  of  some  kind  of  legislation 
can  be  attributed  to  the  public  reaction 
to  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  "Water- 
gate." We  have  been  forcefully  reminded 
that  we  must  coimter  the  mentality  in  all 
branches  of  the  Federal  Establishment 
that  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
makes  Government  the  master  rather 
than  the  servant  of  the  American  people. 

Some  officials  seem  to  be  so  taken  with 
the  growing  importance  of  Government 
In  our  society  that  we  must  now  remind 
them  that  Government  is  still  organized 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people  rather 
than  its  own  Institutional  aggrandize- 
ment. The  right  to  privacy  remains 
threatened  as  long  as  there  are  no  effec- 
tive legal  constraints  on  the  imderstand- 
able  but  dangerous  appetite  of  public 
servants  who  have  forgotten  whom  they 
serve. 

The  use  of  computers  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  Government  has  not  relieved 
officials  of  personal  accountability  for 
how  those  computers  are  used.  Let  there 
be  no  confusion  on  this  point — men  and 
women  make  the  decisions  on  what  in- 
formation will  be  collected  about  private 
citizens,  how  such  Information  will  be 
used  and  to  whom  it  will  be  disseminated. 
Computers  will  not  take  us  to  1984,  men 
and  women  will. 

Personal  accoimtabillty  of  a  Govern- 
ment official  in  this  problem  area  must 
not  be  solely  enforced  by  citizen  access 
to  the  courts.  Judicial  remedies  are  not 
enough  in  the  field  of  personal  privacy. 
Legislative  remedies  are  needed  to  make 
clear  the  source  and  limitations  of  bu- 
reaucratic authority.  For  what  Is  most 
needed  is  congressional  policy  and  laws 
that  check  and  deter  the  run-away  dis- 
cretion that  now  allows  almost  any  agen- 
cy of  Government  to  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate information  on  its  own  citizens. 
And,  ideally  such  policy  suid  laws  should 
be  contained  in  a  comprehensive  statute 
dealing  with  the  problem  instead  of  a 
piecemeal  approach  or  a  "privacy  rider" 
tacked  on  to  a  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, department  by  department,  and 
agency  by  agency. 

For  example,  on  March  7  of  this  year, 
Congressmen  Goldwater,  Jr.,  Kemp,  and 
myself  sponsored  a  privacy  amendment 
to  the  bill  establishing  the  Federal  En- 
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ergy  Administration.  The  ai|iendment  re- 
quired that  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator establish  giildelines  and  proce- 
dures for  handling  data  pertaining  to  in- 
dividuals and  that  such  individuals  be 
informed  of  the  data,  hava  access  to  it, 
and  have  the  right  to  contest  the  ac- 
curacy, pertinence,  and  this  need  of  re- 
taining such  data.  In  the  April  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  b  11,  the  notifi- 
cation and  right  to  cont«  st  provisions 
were  dropped  and  the  AdmJ  aistrator  was 
required  to  grant  access  on  y  "to  the  ex- 
tent prsicticable." 

Perhaps  my  own  experience  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  years  ago  planted  the  seed 
from  which  my  legislative  efforts  have 
grown.  I  recoimted  it  before  a  Senate 
committee  3  years  ago  bui  it  bears  re- 
peating—it involved  a  l^fe  insurance 
company  inquiry  but  the  |  investigative 
procedure  could  have  just!  as  well  been 
pursued  by  a  Federal  agency. 

When  I  was  a  yoimger  m|in,  I  made  an 
application  for  life  insurante,  and  it  was 
rejected.  I  could  not  understand  why  be- 
cause I  felt  pretty  healthy,  and  the  com- 
pany did  not  give  me  the  reason  why. 
Because  I  pressed  and  pressed,  I  finally 
was  able  to  secure  an  off-the-record 
statement  from  the  individual  who  had 
solicited  the  account.  He  said,  "Well,  we 
have  information  in  our  records  that  10 
years  ago  you  had  cancer."  I  said,  "Well, 
that  is  very  interesting,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  it."  I  asked  what  tthe  nature  of 
this  cancer  was.  The  recc^ds  showed  it 
was  leukemia.  I  asked,  "^ere  did  you 
get  that  Information."  Thd  company  in- 
dicated they  had  obtained  it  from  a 
neighbor.  1 

The  truth  Is,  I  did  not|  have  cancer 
said,  of  course,  would  have  been  dead  a 
long  time  ago  had  I  had  it.  Had  I  not 
pressed  on  that  matter,  I  would  not  have 
known  and  I  would  not  have  been  given 
an  insurance  policy.  I  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  the  company's  atteiltion,  and  de- 
manded that  they  analyze  ©leir  file  again 
and  finally  they  agreed  that  the  infor- 
mation that  had  been  provided  them 
had  been  given  msdiclously. 

While  a  city  councilman  in  New  York 
I  Introduced  legislation  iii  1968  to  give 
the  citizens  of  New  York  City  the  right 
to  inspect  and  supplem^t  municipal 
files.  At  that  time  I  saiq  my  bill  was 
"just  a  first  step  taken  on  a  local  level 
in  what  is  really  a  national  problem  of 
protecting  the  citizenry  against  imjusti- 
fled  governmental  pryine  into  private 
affairs."  1 

Let  me  outline  with  s^me  exemiples 
what  we  knew  then  and  what  we  have 
learned  since  about  this  liational  prob- 
lem of  governmental  prylu  g  and  record- 
keeping. 

A  few  years  ago  when  a  group  of  citi- 
zens was  organized  to  investigate  the 
problem  of  hunger  in  America,  a  special 
malt  of  the  FBI  was  esta^>lished  within 
the  Department  of  Agric^ture  to  keep 
track  of  the  group's  activities  and  main- 
tain files  on  each  particioant. 

It  was  reported  in  Life  magazine  that 
"Conas  Intel,"  the  Army^  surveillance 
project  of  domestic  civilian  activities,  in- 
volved the  assignment  of'  one  agent  to 
remain  at  the  gravesite  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  listen  to  whfit  the  moum- 
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ers  said.  "When  Mrs.  Klni  made  a 
speech  some  weeks  later,  recalling  that 
her  husband  had  'had  a  dream'  an  agent 
was  asked  to  find  out  what  jdream  she 
was  referring  to." 

Every  member  of  a  Unitarian  Church 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas  was  listed  in  a 
card  file  maintained  by  the  ll2th  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Group. 

The  FBI  established  a  "subversive"  file 
on  a  16-year-old  high  school  klrl  simply 
on  the  basis  of  a  letter  she  wi  ote  as  part 
of  social  studies  class  project  to  the  So- 
cialists Workers  Party. 

A  Civil  Service  Commission  "seciu"ity 
file"  contained  2,120,000  index  cards  as  of 
1970.  I 

A  Federal  Deposit  Insuranoe  Corpora- 
tion file  contained  names  of  jlndividuals 
characterized  as  having  an  Unsatisfac- 
tory relationship  with  any  inured  bank. 

An  Executive  order,  later,  rescinded, 
granted  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
access  to  the  tax  returns  of  3  million 
farmers. 

I  could  go  on  with  innuinerable  ex- 
amples of  Govenmient  inviestigations, 
checklists,  newspaper  clipping  files  and 
data  storage,  covering  the  broad  sweep 
of  governmental  interest  in  the  lives  of 
American  citizens — an  interest  that  is 
sometimes  essential,  but  znany  times 
nonessential  or  misguided. 

We  do  not  lack  for  evidence  of  the  need 
for  legislation.  So  let  me  just  briefly  out- 
line in  general  terms  what  I  j  think  such 
legislation  should  contain 
to  privacy  safeguards. 

First,  permit  any  person 
own  file  and  have  copies  mad^ 
able  cost  to  him; 

Second,  permit  any  persoi 
ment  the  information  cont 
file; 

Third,  permit  the  removal  df  erroneous 
or  irrelevant  information  aind  provide 
that  agencies  and  persons  to  whom  the 
erroneous  or  irrelevant  material  has  been 
previously  transferred,  be  nojtified  of  its 
removal; 

Fourth,  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  in- 
formation in  the  file  to  indivuluals  in  the 
agency  other  than  those  who  need  to 
examine  the  file  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  their  duties; 

Fifth,  require  the  maintefiance  of  a 
record  of  all  persons  inspecting  such  files, 
and  their  identity  and  their!  purpose; 

Sixth,  insure  that  information  be 
maintained  completely  and  competently 
with  adequate  security  safeguards; 

Seventh,  require  that  wh^n  informa- 
tion is  collected,  the  Indivldtial  must  be 
told  if  the  request  is  mandatory  or  volun- 
tary and  what  penalty  or  loss  of  benefit 
will  result  for  noncompliance. 

Eighth,  reqiiire  that  persqns  involved 
in  handling  personal  inf  orma/tion  act  un- 
der a  code  of  fair  information  practices, 
know  the  security  procedures,  and  be 
subject  to  penalties  for  any  breadies. 

Ninth,  permit  anyone  wisnlng  to  stop 
receiving  mail  because  his  n^me  is  on  a 
mailing  list  to  do  so.  | 

Tenth,  prohibit  agencies  9t  organiza- 
tions from  requiring  individuals  to  give 
their  social  security  number  for  any  pur- 
pose not  related  to  their  social  security 
account,  or  not  mandated  by  Federal 
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statute  and  prohibit  the  development  of 
any  other  imiversal  niunerical  identifier. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bipartisan 
spirit  by  which  privacy  legislation  has 
been  initiated,  shaped,  and  refined  will 
continue  because  no  one  can  honestly 
dispute  that  citizen  privacy  must  be 
everyone's  concern — conservative  and 
liberal,  policymaker  suid  taxpayer,  com- 
puter expert  and  common  man. 

Like  Senator  Ervin,  without  doubt  the 
leading  proponent  of  privacy  legislation, 
I  reject  the  idea  that  there  are  two  worlds 
in  America — one  inhabited  by  bureau- 
crats and  technicians,  the  other  where 
the  rest  of  us  live.  Let  his  eloquence  be 
my  conclusion: 

I  do  not  believe  Americans  dwell  In  two 
worlds.  Regardless  of  our  origins,  I  believe 
we  share  a  common  heritage  and  common 
destiny  In  that  we  are  all  engaged  In  search- 
ing for  freedom. 


peanuts  should  remain  high  for  another 
year  or  2  and  is  expected  to  decline  after 
that.  But  USDA  does  not  expect  the  cost 
of  the  peanut  program  to  be  anywhere 
in  the  range  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  or 
1973  costs.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  positively  say  that  the  pro- 
gram is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayer  more 
in  the  future.  Just  the  opposite  will  In 
all  probability  be  true.  And  it  is  certainly 
misleading  to  say  that  the  program  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  more  than  $1  billion 
between  1975  and  1979. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  protein  in 
our  world  today  and  peanut  butter  pro- 
vides more  protein  for  the  money  than 
any  other  food.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not 
to  let  this  important  farm  program  go 
down  the  drain. 


PEANUT  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stuckey)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  of 
my  colleagues  feel  that  the  agricultural 
environmental  and  consumer  protection 
appropriations  bill  should  not  include 
any  funds  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
or  carrying  out  a  price-support  program 
for  peanuts. 

I  would  like  to  state  my  opposition  to 
this  idea  and  to  question  some  of  the 
figures  these  gentlemen  have  based 
their  conclusion  on. 

In  their  "Dear  Colleague  Letter,"  they 
stated  that  according  to  USDA  figures, 
the  peanut  program  will  cost  American 
taxpayers  $1,188  million  between  1975 
and  1979.  I  think  these  gentlemen  are 
confused  about  this  figure. 

In  reality,  the  figure  is  an  estimate  by 
USDA  of  net  outlays — ^not  losses — of  the 
peanut  program  based  on  continuation 
of  the  present  peanut  program  and  a 
resale  price  of  peanuts  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  at  not  less 
than  115  percent  of  the  loan  rate.  A 
resale  level  that  high  would  be  ridiculous 
and  would  obviously  be  considered  a 
punitive  measure. 

However,  the  Department  is  now  pro- 
posing new  peanut  legislation  and  dis- 
cussions have  been  underway  with  pea- 
nut grower  representatives  about  it.  Ac- 
cording to  USDA  estimates  based  on  a 
resale  price  at  the  loan  rate,  the  new 
peanut  program  would  cost  taxpayers 
$224  million  between  1975  and  1979. 

Peanut  growers  are  opposed  to  certain 
parts  of  the  proposed  new  legislation. 
But  compromises  have  been  reached  with 
the  Department  in  the  past  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  absolutely  say  right 
now  that  USDA  will  set  the  ressde  of 
peanuts  in  the  future  at  115  percent  of 
the  loan  rate,  thus  driving  up  the  cost 
of  the  program  to  the  Government. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
cost  of  the  peanut  program  to  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  declining  over  the  past 
few  years.  The  program  cost  $96.5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1972;  $55.3  million  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  $3.9  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  The  world  market  price  for 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  VETERANS'  PRO- 
GRAMS—A CONTINUING  NECES- 
SITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
has  made  a  worthy  attempt  to  legislate 
adequate  and  meaningful  legislation  to 
benefit  oiu:  veterans.  We  have  already 
acted  on  several  veterans'  measures  of 
particular  importance,  despite  the  gen- 
eral opposition  of  the  administration  and 
their  frequent  disinterest  and  lack  of 
compassion  for  veteran  concerns.  These 
measures  include  major  improvements 
in  health  care,  a  pension  increase,  a  com- 
pensation bill,  expanded  coverage  in  in- 
surance programs,  and  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  tJie  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

VETERANS    HEALTH    CARE    EXPANSION    ACT 

In  August,  the  Veterans'  Health  Care 
Expansion  Act  was  signed  into  law.  This 
act  improves  the  ability  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  deliver  quality  medi- 
cal care.  It  provides  expanded  medical 
care  and  treatment  coverage  through  a 
contract  program  for  certain  dependents 
of  veterans  with  total  and  permanent 
service-connected  disabilities  and  for 
widows  and  dependent  children  of  vet- 
erans who  died  as  a  result  of  such  dis- 
abilities. It  also  expands  provisions  for 
eligibility  for  VA  outpatient  care  and 
medicines. 

PENSION    INCREASE 

A  much-needed  increase  in  disability 
and  death  pensions  for  veterans  and  sur- 
vivors was  passed  in  November.  This 
measure,  Public  Law  93-177,  provides  a 
cost-of-living  increase  of  10  percent  to 
approximately  2.3  million  veterans  and 
widows.  Dependent  parraits  receiving  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
also  received  a  10-percent  increase  in 
benefits.  In  addition,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides that  payment  of  disability  awards 
be  made  retroactive  to  the  date  total  and 
permanent  disability  occurred  if  applica- 
tion is  made  within  1  year  of  such  a  date. 
Previously,  payment  was  made  from  the 
date  of  claim  of  submission. 

SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     THE     VA 

The  House  and  the  Senate  took  deter- 
mined action  in  March  when  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  VA.  The 


Vietnam-Era  Veteran's  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  provided  for  an 
outreach  program  to  contact  education- 
ally disadvantaged  veterans.  As  a  result, 
more  veterans  were  encouraged  to  utilize 
their  educational  benefits,  and  the  num- 
ber who  enrolled  exceeded  the  anticipated 
number  of  participants.  The  fimds  pro- 
vided by  this  emergency  appropriation 
allowed  the  VA  to  meet  its  April  payment 
of  educational  benefits  to  the  increased 
ranks  of  participants. 

VETERANS  COMPENSATION  BIU. 

The  veterans  disability  and  compen- 
sation and  survivor  benefits  received  by 
disabled  veterans  and  survivors  wUl  total 
approximately  $567  million  during  the 
first  year  of  the  bill.  An  increase  of  15 
percent  will  be  received  by  veterans  with 
a  disability  rating  of  50  percent  or  less; 
and  an  18-percent  increase  in  benefits 
is  provided  for  those  with  a  60  percent 
or  more  disability  rating.  In  addition, 
survivors  of  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  and  servicemen,  and  survivors 
who  are  in  nursing  homes,  will  receive  a 
17  percent  increase  in  benefits.  All  bene- 
fits increases  are  retroactive  to  May  1, 
1974. 

VETERANS  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1S74 

This  act  increases  life  insurance  bene- 
fits to  aproximately  7  million  service- 
men, veterans.  Reservists,  and  National 
Guardsmen.  Included  in  the  provisions 
is  an  extention  of  full-time  coverage  im- 
der  the  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance— SGLI — to  members  of  the  Re- 
serves, National  Guard,  and  retired  Re- 
servists— as  well  as  the  establishment  of 
a  new  low-cost  life  insuranoe,  veterans' 
group  life  insiu-ance — VGLI.  After  dis- 
charge, a  serviceman  may  convert  his 
SGLI  policy  to  a  VGLI  policy  to  provide 
him  with  an  additional  5  years  of  cover- 
age while  he  readjusts  to  civilian  life. 

An  inunediate  increase  of  maximum 
coverage  under  SGLI,  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000,  is  offered  to  some  3,000  partici- 
pants. A  return  of  excess  premiums,  now 
70  percent  in  excess  of  what  is  required 
to  pay  the  costs  of  claims,  is  authorized 
for  Korean-era  veterans.  World  War  I 
and  World  War  n  veterans  receive  re- 
turned excess  premiums  as  a  dividend. 
Korean  war-era  veterans  will  now  be  en- 
titled to  receive  the  same. 

We  have  been  successful  in  seeing 
through  the  enactment  of  some  very  im- 
portant veterans  legislation.  But  there 
remain  before  us  several  inequities  in 
veterans'  programs  that  demand  im- 
mediate action. 

Among  our  priorities  is  the  need  to  en- 
act a  reasonable  increase  in  World  War 
I  veterans'  pensions.  With  their  low, 
fixed  incomes,  these  veterans  labor  un- 
der the  same  soaring  inflation  rate  as 
other  retirees.  They  need,  and  deserve, 
this  increase. 

In  line  with  this  need,  we  must  take 
action  to  prevent  future  Increases  in 
social  security  benefits  from  adversely 
affecting  veterans  pension  payments. 
Under  the  present  system  of  ccunputa- 
tion,  last  year's  social  security  increase 
had  almost  no  effect  for  many  veterans. 
Their  veterans'  pension  was  reduced  by 
an  amoimt  almost  equal  to  the  Increeise 
in  their  retirement  check.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to 
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consideration  of  these  required  adjust- 
ments In  current  veterans'  pension  pro- 
grams. 

Another  area  of  concern  Is  that  of  an 
adequate  program  of  comprehensive  drug 
and  alcoholism  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation. According  to  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  more 
than  22,000  veterans  will  be  treated  for 
drug  addiction  this  year.  And  of  the  9 
million  alcoholics  In  the  country,  one- 
third,  or  3  million,  are  veterans. 

The  Senate  has  already  deliberated 
this  question  and  sent  to  the  House  a 
proposal  which  would  provide,  among 
other  things,  community-based  services 
such  as  vocational  and  educational  coun- 
seling and  job  placement  assistance  for 
addicted  veterans.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider legislation  this  year  to  establish 
such  a  beneficial  program. 

One  of  the  critical  veterans'  problems 
Is  their  high  unemployment  rate,  par- 
ticularly among  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
In  the  last  10  years  the  unemployment 
rate  for  this  group  of  veterans  has 
reached  as  high  as  9  percent.  In  1971,  It 
was  8.2  percent,  whUe  the  national  aver- 
age was  5.9  percent.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  current  rate  is  0.4  percent  below  the 
national  average,  we  must  continue  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principle  of 
"Hire  the  Vet." 

In  recognizing  the  need  to  combat  this 
high  unemplojrment  rate,  I  introduced  in 
March  of  1973  a  bill  to  promote  the  em- 
ployment of  Vietnam  veterans.  This 
measure  would  provide  a  credit  tax  to 
certain  employers  who  hire  the  veteran. 
This  is.  of  course,  just  one  Incentive 
which  could  be  offered.  Certainly  there 
are  others.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  we  must  turn  our  attention  in  the 
very  near  future  to  this  serious  situa- 
tion and  make  good  our  promises  to  the 
vet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  action  in  the  areas  out- 
lined above  Is  required  to  give  the  veteran 
the  fair  shake  he  deserves.  I  believe  that 
most  of  my  colleagues  In  both  Houses 
agree  with  this  fact.  ITiere  is  one  issue, 
however,  which  should  have  the  support 
of  all  Members,  but  which  has  become  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  It  has  been 
hampered  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
administration.  This  measure  is  the  com- 
prehensive educational  benefits  package 
for  veterans. 

In  my  opening  remarks,  I  mentioned 
that  despite  general  administration  dis- 
approval for  one  reason  or  another,  most 
of  the  veterans  legislation  passed  thus 
far  by  the  Congress  has  been  successfully 
enacted.  Not  surprisingly,  the  adminis- 
tration's resistance  to  responsible  veter- 
ans measures  continues.  As  was  the  case 
in  1972  when  the  Congress  attempted  to 
pass  a  meaningfxU  educational  benefits 
reform  bill,  the  administration  continues 
to  oppose  the  steps  taken  thus  far  by 
the  Congress  to  see  a  comprehensive  GI 
bill  enacted. 

Their  opposition  is  founded,  in  part,  on 
the  belief  that  the  veteran  pursuing  his 
education  needs  only  an  8-percent  ad- 
justment In  current  benefit  rates  to  cope 
with  the  increasing  cost-of-living  de- 
mands. 
The  administration  continues  to  blind- 


ly adhere  to  this  belief  despite  the  fact 
that  its  own  statistical  4ndlngs  barely 
show  that  the  Increase  ki  the  cost  of 
living  since  the  last  adjusi  ment  in  bene- 
fits is  now  better  than  14  percent.  And, 
considering  the  present  ra  te  of  inflation, 
the  difference  may  be  as  g  reat  as  17  per- 
cent by  the  start  of  the  f  al  semester.  The 
administration  claims  thai  this  8-percent 
increase  is  all  that  is  necessary,  while 
at  the  same  time  ackn  >wledglng  the 
greater  increase  in  the  cos  of  living.  This 
inconsistency  strongly  lea  is  us  to  doubt 
the  administration's  clain  s  that  it  is  do- 
ing all  it  can  for  the  Vl<  tnam-era  vet- 
eran. 

While  the  administratl  >n's  opposition 
to  this  bill  can  be  conside  ed  a  deterrent 
to  expedient  action  on  thj  measure,  the 
Congress  itself  has  been  re  luctant  to  take 
final  action  and,  as  a  resi^lt,  the  veteran 
who  wants  to  start  or  coaiplete  his  edu- 
cation remains  in  a  limbo  of  uncertainty. 
The  House  last  Februar  j  passed  a  com- 
prehensive bill  which  inclides  a  13.6  per- 
cent cost-of-living  adjust^ient  for  veter- 
ans under  the  GI  bill.  It  also  contains  an 
extremely  vital  provision  frhich  Increases 
the  period  of  eligibility  t6  receive  train- 
ing from  the  present  8  to  lo  years.  With- 
out this  extension,  many  Veterans  would 
be  forced  to  curtail  their  studies  midway, 
as  today's  education  coats  are  so  high 
that  it  would  be  prohibitive  for  many  of 
them  to  continue  on  their  own  without 
GI  assistance.  A  reductipn  in  the  dis- 
ability rating  for  special  education  bene- 
fits, which  includes  full  tuition  payments, 
is  also  provided  in  this  bill . 

I  was  very  pleased  w  len  the  House 
took  this  early  action  to  nsure  the  con- 
tinuation and  extensio]  i  of  those  GI 
benefits.  However.  I  was  disappointed 
that  the  House  and  th;  Senate  were 
unable  to  come  to  a  final  iigreement,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  itrant  a  30-day 
extension  to  the  present, :  nsufQcient  pro- 
gram of  benefits,  rather  t^n  provide  the 
veteran  with  the  refomd  he  has  been 
desperately  waiting  for.;  This  problem 
should  be  resolved  witiiin  the  30-day 
period.  I 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  Senate  just  passed 
their  comprehensive  edtlcational  bene- 
fits bill.  The  Senate  bfll  includes  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  Hpuse  bill,  the  2- 
year  extension  being  antong  them.  But 
their  measure  also  expands  on  several 
provisions  and  offers  .several  additions. 

The  Senate  bill  will  pDovide  for  an  18 
percent  increase  in  the  Teterans'  allow- 
ance. A  direct  tuition  payment  plan  and 
a  low-cost  loan  program  ^re  Senate  pro- 
visions not  found  in  thei  House  version 
A  9-month  increase  in 
month  entitlement  pe: 
eluded.  This  increase  wi 
eran  who  loses  credits  d 
lacks  sufBcient  prepara' 
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bill.  Yet  the  fact  that  severa  bills  which 
would  provide  the  same  or  similar  bene- 
fits have  been  introduced 
lends  evidence  to  the  fact 
a  substantial  degree  of  supc 
inclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
seriously  consider  and  balance  carefully 
the  differences  in  the  two  TdUIs.  And  I 
would  urge  the  Members  th^t  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  met  in  conference  on  these 
two  bills  to  be  sensitive  to  th  e  immediate 
needs  of  the  veterans  this  bi  1  will  affect. 
We  have  already  witnessed  \  long  delay 
in  final  consideration  of  tills  measure. 
We  should  delay  no  longer  Ln  providing 
the  veteran  with  the  benefit^  he  requires 
and  has  the  right  to  expect. 
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take  the  additional  courses  needed  to 
complete  his  degree.         i 
The  House   Committ^  on  Veterans' 


Affairs  has  pending 
measures  which  would 
fits  similar  to  those  add< 
version.  For  some  reasoi 
has  chosen  to  consider 

The  House  has  not  hfid  the  opportu- 
nity to  establish  a  position  on  the  addi- 
tional provisions  found]  In  the  Senate 


Kore  it  several 

Dvlde  for  bene- 

In  the  Senate 

the  committee 

lem  separately. 


NEW  HELP  FOR  THE  HA]  TOICAPPED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.fPoDELD,  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speakei",  in  the  past 
few  years,  the  Congress  hasi  greatly  ex- 
panded the  range  of  govetmnent  pro- 
grams to  aid  the  handlcapred.  I  think 
this  is  laudable,  but  thera  has  always 
been  one  key  element  mlssmg.  In  all  the 
rehabilitation  and  welfaije  programs 
that  have  been  produced  by  the  members 
of  this  body  in  recent  years,  there  has 
never  been  anything  that  hajs  encouraged 
the  handicapped  to  continue  working 
once  they  find  jobs.  And  often,  continu- 
ing to  work  can  be  more  difficult  than 
getting  vocational  training]  and  finding 
a  job. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents.  This  wiman  is  han- 
dicapped. She  can  be  sek-supporting, 
but  because  of  her  physifal  condition 
she  carmot  use  public  transportation  to 
get  to  and  from  work.  La*  year,  when 
she  filled  out  her  Federal  tsjx  return,  she 
learned  to  her  dismay  that  [there  was  no 
way  she  could  deduct  the  [$1600  it  had 
cost  her  In  1973  to  commute.  She  could 
deduct  all  her  various  medical  expenses, 
but  she  could  not  deduct  tolls,  parking 
fees,  cab  fares  and  other  commuting 
costs.  She  told  me  in  her  letter  that  at 
this  rate,  she  would  be  beater  off  if  she 
remained  at  home  and  collected  Govern- 
ment checks,  because  holding  a  job  was 
costing  her  too  much  money.  But  she  is 
a  proud  and  determined  wotnan,  who  en- 
joys working  and  who  waists  to  be  pro- 
ductive rather  than  dependent  on  gov- 
ernment largesse. 

I  am  sure  that  this  woman's  story  is 
not  unique.  How  many  handicapped 
people  are  there  in  this  country  who 
want  work,  and  have  foi|nd  jobs,  but 
have  then  learned  that  th^  cost  of  get- 
ting to  and  from  work  is!  prohibitively 
expensive?  What  good  a^e  vocational 
training  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
the  handicapped  if,  once  tlkey  have  jobs, 
the  commuting  costs  are  so  high  that 
they  woiild  be  better  off  unemployed? 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  help  handicaiH>ea  persons  in 
such  situations.  My  bill  ^ould  provide 
for  a  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $2,000  per 
year  for  certain  commuting  expenses. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
who  wrote  to  me,  she  woiild  be  able  to 


deduct  all  traveling  expenses  to  and 
from  work  which  arose  directly  from  her 
inability  to  use  public  transportation.  It 
would  mean  that  she  could  continue  to 
work.  The  loss  of  $1,600  in  tax  revenue 
is  much  less  than  the  amount  the  Gov- 
ernment woiild  pay  her  If  she  was  im- 
employed. 

Most  forms  of  public  transportation 
are  still  imusable  by  the  handicapped. 
Yesterday,  we  passed  an  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, that  requires  transit  systems  fimded 
with  Federal  money  to  be  designed  so 
that  the  elderly  and  handicapped  can 
use  them.  This  is  consistent  with  our 
national  policy,  but  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  systems  such  as  the  New 
York  City  subways  can  be  fully  utilized 
by  the  handicapped.  Until  then,  they 
must  rely  on  private  transportation,  at 
a  much  higher  cost.  Allowing  them  to 
deduct  these  expenses  will  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  keep  on  working. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says, 
that  the  greatest  charity  you  can  give 
Is  helping  another  person  help  himself. 
The  handicapped  have  overcome  so  many 
obstacles  in  order  to  be  self-supporting. 
It  is  not  fair  to  ask  them  to  shoulder 
these  burdens  alone.  They  should  not  be 
penalized  for  seeking  gainful  employ- 
ment by  making  the  cost  of  working  too 
high.  Using  the  income  tax  laws  to  help 
these  people  Is  both  efficient  and  sensi- 
ble. I  see  such  a  deduction  as  a  logical 
part  of  a  national  program  to  rehabili- 
tate the  handicapped  so  that  they  can 
live  independent  and  useful  lives. 


AN  ALMOST-FORGOTTEN 
IMPEACHMENT 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  historic 
but  timely  article  by  Prof.  Nelson  Seitel 
which  appeared  on  May  29,  1974  in  the 
New  York  Law  Journal,  of  which  he  is 
an  associate  publisher. 

Mr.  Seitel  is  an  adjunct  professor  at 
the  New  York  Law  School  and  an  out- 
standing legal  scholar.  The  article  en- 
titled: "An  Almost-Forgotten  Impeach- 
ment" recoimts  the  impeachment  of  Wil- 
liam Sulzer  who  served  as  Governor  of 
New  York  from  1912  until  his  impeach- 
ment in  1913  for  converting  campaign 
funds  to  his  own  use  and  from  withhold- 
ing subpenaed  evidence  from  State  in- 
vestigative committees. 

The  article  follows : 
An  Almost-Forgotten  Impeachment 
(By  Nelson  Seitel) 

As  the  investigations  concerning  the  possi- 
ble impeachment  of  President  Nixon  slowly 
grind  toward  a  conclusion,  counsel  for  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  for  the 
President  are  searching  deeply  Into  historical 
precedent  to  base  their  actions. 

From  early  English  history  to  the  impeach- 
ment and  faUure  to  convict  President  An- 
drew Johnson,  from  the  removal  of  office  of 
various  public  offlcieds  through  the  recent 
considerations  regarding  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  the  precedents 
are  being  studied  to  justify  procedures  and 
claimB. 


THE  STTLZKR  CASE 

One  of  them  Is  a  little-known  slxty-four- 
year-old  precedent  In  New  York  State  where 
the  Impeachment  of  Governor  William  Sulzer 
dragged  on  for  weelts  In  1913  while  th© 
process  leading  to  his  ultimate  "conviction" 
drew  toward  its  expected  conclvislon. 

While  Glovernor  Sulzer's  Impeachment  and 
conviction  throw  light  on  the  Impeachment 
process  Itself,  they  also  shed  considerable 
Insights  into  the  political  system  of  the 
time. 

No  one  celebrating  on  the  night  of  Nov.  6, 
1912,  the  election  of  William  Sulzer  as  CJov- 
ernor  of  New  York  could  have  foreseen  that 
within  less  than  a  year  he  would  be  im- 
peached and  removed  from  office.  Nor  could 
any  of  the  celebrants  have  foreseen  that  In 
January,  1914,  Instead  of  delivering  his  sec- 
ond State  of  the  State  Message  to  the 
Legislature,  that  Wimam  Sulzer,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Assembly,  would  be  listening 
to  Governor  Martin  H.  Glynn,  who  had  been 
Sulzer's  running-mate  for  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, deliver  his  first  and  only  such  message 
to  the  Legislature. 

PRESIDENTIAL  TIMBER 

Indeed,  It  Is  not  unlikely  that  there  were 
some  among  those  attending  the  victory 
festivities  who  believed  that  Sulzer,  then 
forty-nine  years  of  age,  might  some  day  make 
It  all  the  way  to  the  White  House.  On  that 
night,  that  wo\Ud  not  have  been  an  Idle 
dream.  His  margin  of  victory  exceeded  200,000 
votes,  and  no  previous  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor had  won  by  such  a  plurality. 

Moreover,  Sulzer  was  clearly  one  of  for- 
tune's favorites.  A  Columbia  Law  School 
graduate,  he  ran  at  age  twenty-six  as  an 
Independent  candidate  for  the  Assembly  from 
Manhattan  In  a  lower  East  Side  district, 
and  was  elected.  He  became  a  Democrat  and 
four  years  later.  In  1893,  he  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  youngest  to 
hold  that  office.  Subsequently,  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  by  1912, 
when  he  was  elected  Governor,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  prestigious  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Half  a  century  before  the  term  New  Deal 
was  coined,  Sulzer  was  a  New  Dealer.  As  an 
Assemblyman,  he  sponsored  legislation  for 
factory  inspection  and  for  abolition  of  the 
sweat  shop;  to  provide  free  lectures  for  work- 
ing people;  to  abolish  Imprisonment  for  non- 
payment of  debt;  to  eliminate  corrupt  elec- 
tion practices;  to  Umlt  hours  of  work  and 
to  provide  for  the  weekly  payment  of  wages. 
His  bUl  established  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

SPONSOR  OP  INCOME  TAX 

As  a  Congressman,  he  was  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
authorizing  levy  of  a  Federal  income  tax. 
He  Initiated  the  movement  for  the  direct 
election  of  U.S.  Senators.  He  was  a  leader 
in  the  efforts  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
give  women  the  right  to  vote. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  bill  that  estab- 
lished the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  It 
turned  out  that  approval  of  this  bill  was  the 
last  official  act  of  President  Taft.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Sulzer  was  active  in  promoting  American 
recognition  of  the  Republic  of  China,  and  he 
successfully  steered  through  Congress  leg- 
islation abrogating  a  treaty  with  Czarlst  Rus- 
sia because  of  persecution  there  of  the  Jew- 
ish people.  This  especlEdly  endeared  Sulzer  to 
the  Jewish  community  in  the  State. 

By  1912.  Sulzer  was  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude in  the  Tammany  Hall  firmament.  Tall, 
attractive,  and  excellent  public  speaker,  he 
carried  himself  with  a  patrician  bearing  that 
contrasted  with  his  populist  instincts. 

OPEN-DOOR    POLICT 

In  one  of  his  campaign  speeches  for  Gov- 
ernor, Sulzer  said: 

"When  I  am  elected  (jrovernor,  the  latch 
string  of  the  door  to  the  Executive  Office 


In  Albany  will  always  be  on  the  outside,  and 
it  wUl  not  be  so  high  but  that  the  lowest 
can  reach  It,  and  the  humblest  citizen  of 
the  State  may  come  to  Albany  to  see  the 
Governor  and  be  treated  with  as  much  con- 
sideration as  the  richest  and  most  powerful." 

As  Govnuor,  Sulzer  kept  that  promise.  The 
docHT  to  his  office  was  never  closed,  nor  the 
door  to  the  Executive  Mansion.  During  his 
brief  tenure,  the  Executive  Mansion  became 
popularly  known  as  The  People's  Hoxise. 

The  die  was  cast  at  the  beginning.  What 
followed  had  the  sense  of  inevitability  of  a 
Greek  tragedy.  On  a  cold,  blustery  January 
1,  1913,  Instead  of  following  the  tradition  of 
being  driven  to  the  Capitol  for  the  inaugural 
ceremonies,  guarded  by  State  troopers  and 
accompanied  by  a  military  parade.  Sulzer  aind 
his  predecessor.  Governor  John  A.  Dlx,  simply 
walked  the  disto&oe  vrtth  the  new  Governor 
stopping  to  greet  people  on  the  street  as  a 
new  neighbor  and  friend. 

HIS   OWN    MAN 

In  his  Inaugural  address.  Governor  Sulzer 
said:  "I  enter  upon  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  without  a  promise,  except 
my  pledge  to  all  the  people  to  serve  them 
faithfully  and  honestly  and  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  I  am  free  without  entanglements 
and  shall  remain  free.  No  influence  controls 
me  but  the  dictates  of  my  conscience  and  my 
determination  to  do  my  duty,  day  In  and  day 
out,  as  I  see  the  right,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences." 

In  his  peroration.  Sulzer  said  that  he  would 
"abolish  useless  offices,  and  wherever  possi- 
ble consolidate  bureaus  and  commissions  to 
secure  greater  economy  and  more  efficiency: 
to  uproot  official  corruption  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  official  Integrity  and  last 
but  not  least  to  reduce  government  expendi- 
tures to  a  minimum,  and  thus  lessen  as 
much  as  possible  the  heavy  burdens  of  tax- 
ation." 

The  Governor's  address  was  entirely  con- 
sistent with  his  repeated  campaign  declara- 
tions of  his  Independence  and  his  assertions 
that  he  would  take  orders  from  no  man  and 
from  no  organizations.  However,  campaign 
speeches  and  promises  are  one  thing;  It  is 
quite  another  when  an  elected  candidate 
guides  himself  accordingly. 

Sulzer  was  keeping  his  promises,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  brought  him  Into  sharp  con- 
flict with  Charles  Murphy,  the  leader  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  who  Is  remembered  to  this  day  as 
a  brilliant  political  strategist  and  tactician. 
This  conflict  led  to  the  impeachment  of  Gov- 
ernor Sulzer,  his  conviction  by  the  C!ourt  of 
Impeachment,  his  removal  from  office,  but 
not  to  bis  disqualification  from  holding  fur- 
ther public  office. 

ROLES   OF   SMITH,   WACNXR 

From  his  back  room  office  at  Anawanda 
Club  on  Second  Avenue  and  East  Twentieth 
Street,  and  from  his  private  dining  romn  at 
Delmonlco's,  Murphy  ruled  Tammany  with 
an  Iron  hand  and  gradually  succeeded  In 
extending  his  Influence  beyond  the  borders 
of  Manhattan.  By  1912,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  was  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  who  subsequently  served  brilliantly 
as  Governor. 

The  Majority  Leader  of  the  State  Senate 
was  another  Murphy  lieutenant,  Robert  P. 
Wagner,  later  the  principal  legislative  archi- 
tect of  the  New  Deal  program.  Only  the 
office    of   Governor   eluded   Murphy's   grasp. 

Even  during  his  lifetime.  Murphy  was  a 
legendary  figure  In  political  circles.  At  a 
time  when  it  was  said  of  the  City  Board 
of  Aldermen,  that  If  someone  shouted,  "A 
saloon  is  on  fire,"  each  Alderman  would  run 
to  see  whether  his  saloon  was  in  fllames. 
Murphy  carried  himself  with  such  dignity 
that  even  his  most  intimate  associates  nev- 
er addressed  him  or  referred  to  him  other 
than  as  Mr.  Murphy. 

Early  In  1912,  Sulzer  and  Murphy  bad 
a  private  meeting  at  which  they  discussed  the 
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question  whether  Sulzer  would  seek  the 
Democratic  nomination  Xor  Oovemor  against 
Incumbent  John  A.  Dlx,  an  upstate  Demo- 
crat who  had  declared  himself  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  According  to  Sulzer's  ac- 
count, Murphy  described  Dlx  as  a  good 
"organization"  man,  and  Sulzer  said  he 
would  riot  be  a  candidate  unless  it  appeared 
that  Dlx  could  be  dumped. 

MOVE  TO  DUMP  DIX 

Sulzer  arrived  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel  In 
Syracuse  two  days  before  the  scheduled 
start  of  the  Democratic  nominating  con- 
vention on  Oct.  1,  1912.  It  soon  became  ob- 
vious to  Sulzer  that  plans  were  afoot  to 
dump  Dlx,  and  In  response  to  the  iirglng  of 
friends  throughout  the  State,  Sulzer  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate  for  the  guberna- 
torial nomination.  Two  others  also  declared 
their  candidacy.  Dlx  and  Sulzer  were  clear- 
ly the  front  runners,  but  for  three  bal- 
loU  neither  got  the  majority  needed  for 
nomination.  Murphy,  who  was  so  tight- 
lipped  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
wouldn't  open  his  mouth  even  to  sing  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  refused  to  comment 
on  the  stalemate. 

However,  on  the  fourth  ballot.  Senator 
Wagner,  who  wa«  chairman  of  the  Tam- 
many delegation  to  the  convention,  cast  the 
votes  of  the  entire  delegation  for  Sulzer. 
This  produced  the  necessary  majority  for 
Sulzer's  nomination. 

Some  contemporary  political  experts  were 
convinced  that  Sulzer  had  been  from  the 
l)eglnnlng  Murphy's  sub  rosa  candidate  for 
the  nomination.  The  suspicions  stemmed 
from  the  unanimous  Tammany  vote  tor  him 
at  th©  critical  moment,  in  the  balloting, 
in  view  of  Murphy's  ctaitrol  over  his  dele- 
gation, this  could  not  have  happened 
without  Murphy's  consent.  On  the  other 
band,  Sulzer's  conduct  as  Governor  makes 
It  rmllkely  there  ever  was  an  understand- 
ing between  them. 

ICUBPHY'S  KISS  OF  DEATH 

Wblle  Governor  Sulzer  dispensed  with 
much  of  the  panoply  and  many  of  the 
perquisites  of  his  office,  be  jealously 
guarded  the  power  and  responsibility.  He 
launched  an  economy  program  that  wreaked 
hAvoc  among  Democratic  no-show  patronage 
Job  boldera,  and  a  recommendation  for  a 
job  appointment  from  Murphy  was  like  a 
kiss  of  death. 

Sulzer  and  Murphy  had  a  showdown  at 
a  private  dinner  meeting  In  February  In 
Murphy's  dining  room  at  Delmonlco's.  Ac- 
cording to  Sulzer's  account  of  the  meeting. 
Murphy  "launched  at  me  and  reb\iked  me, 
and  said  that  I  might  be  the  Oovemor  but 
^  he  controlled  the  Legislature;  that  unless 
'  I  did  what  he  wanted  me  to  do  regarding 
legislation,  state  policies  and  appointments, 
I  could  not  get  my  nominations  confirmed; 
and  that  he  would  block  everything  I 
wanted  to  do  regarding  legislative  reforms 
with  the  forces  he  controlled  in  the  l«g- 
talature.  He  said  he  could  pass  a  resolu- 
tion to  Impeach  me;  that  he  had  the  votes 
In  the  Assembly:  and  that  he  had  absolute 
control  of  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture." 

LETTER  TOT.  R. 

In  a  letter  to  former  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  dated  Sept.  9,  1913,  Sulzer  wrote: 
"The  real  trouble  arose  when  I  discovered 
the  tremendous  frauds  and  overwhelming 
corruption  in  various  departments  of  State 
government,  by  which  a  few  politicians  and 
contractors  were  robbing  the  taxpayers  of 
millions  of  debars  a  year.  My  life  was  raked 
from  the  time  I  was  bom  to  the  present 
day  by  detectives.  Investigators,  and  vari- 
ous sleuths  with  the  object  of  finding  out 
something  that  would  injure  me.  Crim- 
inals and  perjurors  were  utilized  to  defame 
me." 
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The  Instances  of  defamaltlon  referred  to 
by  Sulzer  were  wldesprea<<.  A  former  law 
partner  of  Sulzer's  accused  lilm  of  defraud- 
ing a  client  and  made  piiblic  documents 
to  prove  the  fraud.  Sulzeo  denounced  the 
documents  as  a  forgery  and  jtagged  their  dis- 
closure as  the  "Vermont  lii." 

A  woman  In  Philadelphia  brought  a  breach 
of  promise  suit  agaln.st  Suiter,  alleging  that 
they  cohabited  for  some  years  since  1903 
and  even  occasionally  after.  1908,  when  Sul- 
zer married  Clara  Rodelhelin,  also  of  Phila- 
delphia. Svilzer  called  the  b  reach  of  promise 
suit  a  "frame-up."  Howev  sr,  on  advice  of 
counsel  he  made  an  out-of-  ;ourt  settlement. 

Charges  were  made  that  Sulzer  diverted 
campaign  funds  to  his  pera  >nal  vise;  that  he 
engaged  in  substantial  stoc  s.  transactions  In 
cash  In  excess  of  $50,000;  anb  that  his  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  governing  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  [were  designed  to 
support  his  own  market  manipulations  and 
speculations. 


IMPEACHMENT    XESOLT  TION 
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Sulzer  exacerbated  his  re| 
phy,  the  State  Legislatur* 
political  leaders  by  launcl 
drive  to  enact  a  direct  pri 
nomination  of  candidate 
office,  who  at  the  time  w^e  nominated  by 
party  conventions.  In  Sulzet's  view,  the  "peo- 
ple and  not  the  political  boEses"  should  have 
the  power  to  nominate  thoee  candidates. 

Murphy's  threat  that  Sttlzer  would  have 
problems  with  the  Legislature  was  borne  out 
by  events.  Much  of  his  legislative  program 
went  down  the  drain;  mai^y  of  his  appoint- 
ments for  State  office  were  denied  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate;  his  recommendations  for 
a  direct  primary  law  weraj  turned  down  by 
caucuses  of  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can legislators.  I 

The  Legislature  adjourn^  on  May  8,  1913. 
However,  since  the  LeglslHture,  In  SuJzer's 
view,  left  too  many  things  undone,  on  May  8 
he  directed  the  Legislatur*  to  convene  in  a 
special  session  on  June  16.  The  Oovemor 
placed  a  number  of  propoaals  on  the  agenda 
for  the  special  session,  bu^  the  most  signifi- 
cant one  was  his  direct  primary  proposal. 

The  Leglslat\ire  met  asi  directed  and  re- 
mained In  session  through  July  23,  when, 
over  the  Governor's  prottests,  the  Legisla- 
ture recessed  to  convene  pn  Aug.  11. 


STATE   PANEL  VOTED 

On  May  3,  the  last  d^y  of  the  regular 
session,  the  Legislature  approved  a  bill 
creating  a  joint  legislative  committee  to 
examine  into  the  methoqs  and  procedures 
of  the  financial  admlnlstritlons  of  all  Insti- 
tutions, societies  or  associations  supported  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  State  funds  and  to  ex- 
amine Into  their  procedures  "and  policies 
for  fixing  salaries,  making  purchases,  and 
awarding  contracts."  The  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  was  Senator 
James  J.  Frawley,  of  Matihattan. 

On  June  25,  at  the  special  session,  by  a 
conciirrent  resolution  which  did  not  reqxiire 
the  Governor's  signatii 
Committee  was  further  auj 
gate  "the  whole  subjecti  of  any  unlawful 
or  Improper  methods  or  wrongful  or  unlaw- 
ful acts  aforesaid  and  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  candidates]  for  elective  office 
to  be  filled  by  the  votes  of  the  electors  of 
the  whole  State."  The  concurrent  resolution 
also  gave  to  the  Committee  subpoena  power 
with  respect  to  these  subjects  as  It  had  with 
the  original  subjects  to  jinvestlgatlon.  The 
Committee  was  further  directed  to  report  its 
findings  during  the  speclt^  session,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible. 

The  Frawley  Commltt^  promptly  began 
Its  Investigation,  held  ptjbllc  hearings,  and 
filed  Its  report  on  Aug.  II,  when  the  Legis- 
lature reconvened.  The  following  day,  the 
Assembly  adopted  by  a  vste  of  79  to  25  an 
impeachment    resolution 
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The  Resolution  of  Impeaclment  read  as 
follows : 

"Whereas  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
has  filed  a  report  in  the  Asseml  >ly  on  the  11th 
day  of  August,  1913.  showing  or  tending  to 
show  that  William  Sulzer,  O)vernor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  made  a  fal  se  and  fraudu- 
lent report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
his  oath  as  required  by  law,  that  the  total 
contributions   In  aid  of  his  campaign  as  a 
candidate  for  Governor  were  $5,460  and  no 
more,  and  whereas,  m  truth  i  nd  m  fact  the 
amount  was  greatly  In  excess  of  said  sum  to 
the  personal  knowledge  of  said  Sulzer;  and 
such  report  showing  or  tendln  ;  to  show,  that 
he  converted  to  his  own  prlvat  s  use  contribu- 
tions given  m  aid  of  his  said  i  ilectlon  for  the 
purchase  of  securities  or  othir  private  uses; 
that  he  engaged  in  stock  marl  et  speculations 
at  a  time  when  he  was  Governor  and  vigor- 
ously  pressed   legislation   agilnst   the   New 
York  Stock  Exchange  which  v  ouJd  affect  the 
business  of  and  prices  on  the  exchange;  that 
he  used  the  power  of  his  office  as  Governor  to 
suppress  and  withhold  the  tr  ath,  to  prevent 
the  production  of  evidence  In  relation  to  the 
investigation  of  campaign  coi  itributlons  and 
violations  of  the  law  m  resject  thereto,  by 
ordermg   and  directing   witnesses,   some   of 
whom  were  employees  of  the  State,  to  act  in 
contempt  of  the  joint  legislative  Investigat- 
ing committee,  and  that  he  further  iised  his 
office  as  Governor  in  rewarding  or  attempting 
to  reward  such  witness  or  witnesses  by  secur- 
ing or  mfluenclng  their  appointment  or  pro- 
motion In  State  government;  that  as  Gover- 
nor, the  said  William  Spulzer  has  punished 
legislators  who  disagreed  or  differed  with  him 
In  legislation  enacted  In  the  public  Interest 
and  public  welfare,  and  has  l^raded  executive 
approval  of  bills  for  suppott  of  his  direct 
primary  and  other  measures  (n  which  he  was 
personally  Interested;  that  As  Governor,  he 
willingly  and   corruptly  mane  false  public 
statements  advlsmg  and  directing  citizens  to 
suppress  evidence  In  referende  to  his  unlaw- 
ful use  of  contributions  mkde  to  him  for 
campaign    purposes,    and    whereas    he    has 
otherwise  corruptly  and  unlawfully  acted  or 
omitted  to  act.  I 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolve*  that  William 
Sulzer,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
be  and  hereby  is  impeached  for  wllfull  and 
corrupt  conduct  In  office  and  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors."  | 

The  following  day,  Aug.  ^3,  at  5  A.M.,  a 
weary,  bleary-eyed  Assembly^  by  a  vote  of  79 
to  45,  with  twenty-six  AseeOiblymen  absent, 
approved  the  Articles  of  Impeachment,  as 
drawn  by  the  same  Manhattan  Assemblyman 
Levy,  who  had  drafted  tl^  Impeachment 
resolution. 
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GIFTS 


The  Articles  of  Impeachinent  contained 
eight  separate  charges  agaln»t  Governor  Sul- 
zer. Two  of  these  accused  the  Governor  of 
perjury  and  with  filing  of  false  statements 
in  that  on  Nov.  13,  1912,  he  filed  a  false  state- 
ment of  campaign  receipts  and  expenditures 
and  that  he  had  converted  oampaign  contri- 
butions to  his  personal  use. 

According  to  the  Articles  the  Governor's 
filing  on  Nov.  13,  1912,  showed  campaign 
receipts  from  slxty-eignt  contributors 
amountmg  to  $5,460  aqd  expenditures 
amounting  to  $7,724.09,  butj  failed  to  report 
the  foUowmg  contributors  a4d  contributions: 
Jacob  Schlff,  2,600;  Hen^Tr  Morgenthau, 
$1,000;  Abraham  Elklns,  $1^000;  WUllam  F. 
McCombs,  $500;  Theodore  W.  Myers,  $1,000; 
John  Lynn,  $500;  Lyman  A^  Spoldlng,  $100; 
Edward  P.  O'Dwyer,  $100;  John  W.  Cox,  $300: 
Prank  V.  Strauss  Co.,  $1,000;  John  T.  Doollng, 
$1,000.  According  to  these  Articles,  the  filing 
of  such  a  false  statement  "caused  great 
scandal  and  reproach  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York." 

Three  Articles  charged  thje  Governor  with 


"mal  and  corrupt  conduct"  and  of  "bribing 
witnesses"  to  Induce  them  not  to  ivpear  and 
not  to  testify  at  the  Frawley  Committee 
hearings,  nor  to  produce  subpoenaed  IxxAs, 
reccH'ds,  and  documents. 

Two  articles  charged  the  Governor  with 
diversion  of  campaign  funds  for  stock  spec- 
ulation purposes  and  use  of  his  authority 
to  influence  prices  of  securities  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  According  to 
the  first  of  these  Articles  Sulzer  was  accused 
of  appropriating  campaign  contributions  for 
the  purpose  of  "speculating  in  stocks, 
through  brokers  operating  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  thereby  stole  such 
money  and  was  guilty  of  larceny."  The  second 
of  these  Articles  charged  that  the  Governor 
corruptly  used  his  "authority  to  influence  or 
affect  prices  of  securities  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange"  In  which  he  was  at 
the  time  Interested  and  speculating  "upon 
margin  or  otherwise,"  by  recommending 
legislation  affecting  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
change and  prices  of  securities,  "all  the  time 
concealing  his  Identity  in  said  transactions 
by  subterfuges." 

One  Article  charged  the  Governor  with 
promising  and  threatening  to  use  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  bis  office  for  the 
purpose  of  affecting  the  vote  or  political  ac- 
tion of  certain  public  officials.  In  support  of 
this  charge,  the  Article  cited  two  specific  in- 
stances: 

1.  A  promise  to  Assemblyman  S.  G.  Prime, 
Jr.,  that  if  he  voted  for  certain  legislation 
wanted  by  the  Governor,  be  would  sign  a 
bill  approved  by  the  Legislature  appropriat- 
ing $800,000  for  road  construction  in  Essex 
County; 

2.  A  threat  to  Assemblyman  Thaddeus  C. 
Sweet,  of  Oswego  County,  that  he  would 
veto  a  bill  approved  by  the  Legislature  for 
construction  of  a  bridge  in  Oswego  County, 
unless  he  voted  for  certain  legislation  fa- 
vored by  the  Governor. 

CHARGES   DENIED 

In  response  to  the  impeachment.  Gover- 
nor Sulzer  issued  a  brief  public  statement 
denying  all  charges.  He  said  that  on  advice 
of  counsel,  he  would  make  no  further  public 
statement. 

However,  Governor  Sulzer  set  forth  his 
definitive  position  in  response  to  a  letter 
dated  Sept.  2,  1913.  that  be  received  from 
President  Roosevelt.  In  his  letter  to  Gover- 
nor Sulzer,  Roosevelt  wrote :  "I  am  sure  that 
honest  men  feel  that  the  assault  made  upon 
you  by  your  foes  is  due  to  your  having  stood 
up  for  the  principles  of  good  government  and 
decent  citizenship  even  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  defy  the  will  of  the  bosses  of  the 
two  parties,  and  especially  your  own,  and 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the 
corrupt  schemes  of  the  party  machine  man- 
agers. But  there  is  also  among  honest  men 
a  desire  for  a  full  and  straightforward  ex- 
plsmatlon  and  answer  in  reference  to  the 
charges  made  against  you,  and  I  very  ear- 
nestly hope  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  ex- 
planation and  answer  will  be  made." 

In  his  reply,  amounting  to  twenty  printed 
pages.  Sulzer  ascribed  his  difficulties  to 
Charles  Murphy. 

"I  am  to  be  removed  from  office,  if  Mr. 
Murphy  can  succeed,"  Sulzer  told  the  Presi- 
dent, "becatise  I  refuse  to  violate  my  official 
oath  and  carry  out  the  'orders'  of  Mr.  Murphy. 
That  is  the  gist  of  the  matter,  and  the 
truth  about  this  trial  to  take  away  my 
office.  If  I  bad  served  Mr.  Murphy  instead  of 
serving  the  State,  If  I  had  obeyed  Mr.  Mur- 
phy instead  of  the  dictates  of  my  conscience, 
Mr.  Murphy  would  never  have  Instituted  this 
impieachment." 

COMMITTEE  BLAMED 

With  respect  to  the  charge  that  he  had 
filed  a  false  statement  of  campaign  receipts 
and  expenditures,  Sulzer  explained  to  the 
President  that  originally  a  campaign  com- 
mittee for  him  bad  been  formed,  but  that 


the  chairman  and  treasurer  bad  neglected  to 
file  a  notice  of  organlzatKMi  cl  the  campaign 
committee  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  This 
was  not  brought  to  bis  attention  until  after 
the  election  and,  Sulzer  said,  be  had  been 
advised  by  counsel  that  the  best  way  to  over- 
come this  oversight  was  for  him  to  file  such 
a  statement  personally  instead  of  the  treas- 
urer of  bis  campaign  committee.  In  his  letter, 
the  Governor  conceded  that  be  had  been 
careless  in  signing  a  statement  that  bad  been 
handed  to  him. 

He  denied  converting  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  personal  use  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  such  stock  market  transactions.  He 
claimed  that  funds  were  given  to  him  by 
friends  who  wanted  to  help  him  out  because 
they  knew  be  was  in  financial  straits  from 
having  made  bad  investments  in  certain  min- 
ing stocks  that  bad  been  touted  to  him  by 
friends. 

In  connection  with  his  proposed  measures 
to  regulate  New  York  Stock  Exchange  trans- 
actions, Sulzer  said  that  bis  recommendations 
were  largely  intended  to  implement  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change investigation  commission  of  1904 
beaded  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Of  eleven 
bills  he  proposed,  the  regular  session  of  the 
Legislature  adopted  two,  one  of  them  prohib- 
iting bucket  shop  operations  (Chapter  236 
of  the  Laws  of  1913)  and  the  other  making 
it  a  felony  to  manipulate  stock  prices  (Chap- 
ter 253  of  the  Laws  of  1913) . 

NEWSPAPER   INTERVIEW 

According  to  Sulzer's  version  of  the  facts. 
Murphy  accepted  as  a  declaration  of  war  an 
interview  with  the  Governor  published  In  the 
New  York  World  on  May  18,  setting  forth 
fully  Sulzer's  views  on  the  direct  primary  pro- 
cedure for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
state -wide  office  to  replace  the  practice  of 
nomination  of  such  candidates  by  political 
party  nominating  conventions.  As  a  result  of 
the  interview,  Sulzer  said.  Murphy  summoned 
bis  lieutenants  to  Delmonlco's  where  a  deci- 
sion was  reached  to  get  rid  of  Sulzer  "for 
their  safety  and  security  and  salvation." 

Despite  this  ascribed  reaction  of  Murphy 
to  the  proposal  for  the  direct  primary,  Sulzer 
continued  to  campaign  vigorously  for  it.  In 
a  speech  in  Buffalo,  Sulzer  said:  "Political 
conventions  must  go.  Disgraceful  secret  alli- 
ances between  special  privilege  and  crooked 
politics  must  cesise." 

To  an  Elmlra  audience  be  said:  "No  man 
fears  direct  primaries,  except  a  man  whose 
character,  and  whose  ability,  and  whose  men- 
tality, cannot  bear  the  searchlight  of  public- 
ity." Speaking  on  the  issue  in  the  Bronx, 
Sulzer  said:  "Every  politician  in  the  state,  no 
matter  what  party  he  belongs  to,  who  isn't 
on  the  level  is  denouncing  me;  te  abusing  me; 
is  holding  me  up  to  contempt  and  scorn  and 
ridicule." 

In  a  message  to  the  Special  Session  of  the 
Legislature  on  June  16,  Sulzer  wrote:  "A 
sense  of  public  obligation  made  it  my  duty, 
in  the  interest  of  the  common  weal,  to  recon- 
vene the  Legislature  in  extraordinary  session 
to  the  end  that  the  recommendations  I  have 
made  to  the  Legislature  for  direct  primaries 
can  be  considered,  without  further  delay,  and 
a  bill  passed  for  direct  nominations  which 
will  fulfill  party  pledges.  In  response  to  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  State,  I  am 
convinced  we  should  do  this  as  a  matter  of 
duty  to  our  constituents." 

(A  little  over  half  a  century  later.  In  1967, 
New  York  State  adopted  a  modified  direct 
primary  law.  See  Chapter  716  of  the  laws  of 
1967.) 

IMPEACHMENT   PROCEEDS 

Once  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  were 
approved  by  the  Assembly  the  remainder  of 
the  Impeachment  process  proceeded  in  its 
Inexorable  way.  The  Assembly  appointed  its 
Managers  of  impeachment  (the  prosecutors) 
consisting  of  Assemblyman  Aaron  J.  Levy, 
chairman,     and     Assemblyman     Patrick     J. 


McMahon,  Abraham  Greenberg.  William  J. 
Gillen,  Theodore  H.  Ward,  Joseph  B.  Fitzger- 
ald, Tracy  P.  Madden,  Thomas  K.  Smith  and 
Herman  F.  Schnlrel. 

The  Managers,  in  accordance  with  the  for- 
malities of  the  procedure,  informed  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Assembly  adoption  of  the  Impeach- 
ment resolution  and  of  the  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment. Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  as 
the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  thereupon  di- 
rected the  Court  of  Impeachment  to  convene 
on  Sept.  18,  1913,  In  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  Court  of  Impeskchment,  under  the 
State  Constitution,  consisted  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Coxirt  of  Appeals  and  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  State  Senate. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  then  consisted  of  Chief 
Judge  Edgar  M.  CvOlen,  William  K  Werner,  of 
Rochester:  Willard  Bartlett,  of  Brooklyn; 
Frank  H.  Hlsoock,  of  Syracuse;  Emory  A. 
Chase,  of  Catsklll;  Frederick  Collin,  of 
Elmlra;  William  H.  Cuddenback.  Buffalo; 
John  W.  Hogan.  of  Syracuse,  and  Nathan  L. 
MUler,  of  Syracuse.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  Chief  Judge  Cullen  be- 
came the  Presiding  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Impeachment. 

The  Assembly  Managers  and  the  Governor 
retained  counsel  who  were  preeminent  in 
their  profession,  or  achieved  preeminence  in 
their  later  years.  Leading  the  team  of  at- 
torneys tat  the  Assembly  Managers  was  re- 
tired Chief  Judge  Alton  A.  Parker  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  other  members  of  the 
legal  group  Included  John  B.  Stanchfleld, 
Edgar  T.  Brackett,  Eugene  L.  Richards,  Isi- 
dore J.  Kressel,  Hiram  C.  Todd  and  Hender- 
son Peck. 

The  attorneys  who  represented  Governor 
Sulzer  were  D-Cady  Herrlck,  Irving  O.  Vann, 
Harvey  Hlnman,  Louis  Marsball,  Austen  G. 
Fox,  Roger  P.  Clark  and  Chartes  J.  Herrlck. 

The  emmence  attained  by  counsel  for  the 
Governor  and  for  the  Assembly  Managers  is 
refiected  in  the  high  quality  of  their  briefs 
and  In  their  total  mastery  of  the  facts.  Both 
the  legal  Issues  and  the  facta  were  highly 
complex.  Governor  Sulzer  showed  unusual 
skill  in  "laundering"  money  long  before  the 
practice  and  the  term  became  more  com- 
mon place.  Funds  were  transferred  through  a 
number  of  banks  and  securities  transactions 
were  carried  out  in  the  names  of  various 
brokerage  firms.  It  was  not  the  quality  of  the 
presentation  of  the  case,  but  rather  the 
typical  heat  and  humidity  of  Albany  which 
put  many  of  the  members  of  the  Court  to 
sleep  during  tu-gument  and  during  the  ezami- 
nation  and  cross-examination  of  witneaees. 

The  Court  of  Impeachment  convened  on 
Sept.  18  and  completed  its  work  and  ad- 
journed on  Oct.  17.  Senators,  who  were  then 
paid  $1,500  a  year,  received  an  additional  $10 
for  each  day's  attendance  as  a  member  of  the 
Court.  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  were 
not  additionally  compensated. 

JITDGES  CHALLENGED 

Immediately  after  calling  the  Court  to 
order.  Presiding  Justice  Cullen  announced 
that  counsel  for  the  Governor  bad  challenged 
the  right  of  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Hlscock, 
Chase  and  Miller  to  sit  as  members  of  the 
Court  of  Impeachment  because  they  were 
Supreme  Court  Justices  sitting  on  the  Court 
of  Appeals  only  by  virtue  of  designation  of 
the  Governor. 

After  listening  to  argument  of  counsel  for 
both  sides.  Judge  Cullen  ruled  that  under  the 
State  Constitution,  "the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  are 
sitting  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  virtue  of 
designation  are  In  every  respect  as  fully 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  those  that 
are  elected."  The  ruling  was  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment. 

A  more  serious  objection  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Impeachment  was  then 
raised  by  Mr.  Herrtck  for  Oovemor  Sulzer. 
Herrick  said:  "This  case,  the  greatest  of  any 
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that  has  been  heard  In  this  country  since 
the  trial  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  Is 
arousing  the  attention  of  the  whole  country. 
What  shall  be  done  now  and  here  Is  prece- 
dent for  future  time.  More,  while  this  court 
1^  convened  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
Governor  of  this  State,  the  Court  itself,  I 
say  with  all  due  respect,  is  upon  trial.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  like  Caesar's  wife  you 
should  be  virtuous,  but  you  must  be  above 
suspicion  in  all  your  membership. 

"The  time  has  come  when  the  highest 
Court  in  this  State  should  determine,  once 
and  for  all,  that  its  members  should  be  com- 
posed only  of  those  who  are  free  from  even 
a  suspicion  of  bias  and  partiality,  and  that  a 
respondent  before  it  Is  to  be  tried  upon  the 
same  principles  of  Justice  that  would  be 
applied  to  the  meanest  criminal,  for  the 
smallest  offense  known  to  law." 

Herrick's  comments  were  directed  to  two 
motions  he  made  to  the  Court.  One  was  to 
disqualify  as  members  of  the  Court  Senators 
James  J.  Prawley,  Samuel  J.  Ramsperger 
and  Felix  J.  Sauner,  all  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee whose  reports  and  findings  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  Impeachment  resolu- 
tion and  of  the  Articles  of  Impeachment.  The 
other  motion  was  directed  to  Seantor  Robert 
P.  Wagner,  the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  who, 
according  to  Eerrick,  had  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est, since  In  the  event  of  the  Governor's  con- 
viction and  removal,  Wagner  would  become 
the  Acting  Lieutenant  Governor. 

PARKEK'S  RESPONSE 

In  behalf  of  the  Assembly  Impeachment 
Managers,  retired  Chief  Judge  Pao-ker  re- 
sponded: "As  far  bsu:k  as  1388,  it  was  held 
that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
constituting  the  Court  of  Impeachment  In 
England,  could  be  excused."  He  pointed  out 
that  the  framers  of  the  State  Constitution  In 
1777  were  familiar  with  this  English  prece- 
dent and  were  familiar  with  the  rule  that  no 
member  could  or  should  be  excluded.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  rule  remained  un- 
changed except  that  the  State  Constitution 
"for  a  greater  safeguard,  for  a  greater  surety, 
added  to  the  Judicial  quality  of  the  tribunal 
by  the  inclusion  of  a  body  of  men  without 
political  interest,  a  body  of  men  trained  to 
the  administration  of  law,  without  prejudice 
and  without  political  bias." 

Judge  Parker  pointed  out  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  lmp>eachment  proceedings, 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
had  voted  on  Articles  of  Impeachment  were 
nonetheless  permitted  to  sit  as  memliers  of 
the  Court  of  Impeachment  when  they  were 
subsequently  elected  to  the  Senate  and  the 
official  they  voted  to  Impeach  was  then  on 
trial. 

With  respect  to  the  special  position  of 
Senator  Wagner  and  the  potential  of  a  con- 
flict of  Interest,  Judge  parker  pointed  out 
that  U.S.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Benjamin 
F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  was  permitted  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Impeachment  trying 
President  Johnson,  even  though,  in  the  event 
of  the  President's  conviction  and  removal 
under  the  then  Presidential  Succession  Act, 
Senator  Wade  would  have  become  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

XTNAinMOTTS  BT7UNC 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  argument,  Chief 
Judge  Cullen  said :  "This  challenge  cannot  be 
sustained  as  the  uniform  rule  of  authority. 
AU  the  precedents  are  against  It."  He  pointed 
out  that  "even  in  an  ordinary  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, members  of  a  court  could  not  exclude 
one  of  their  brethren."  The  ruling  of  Judge 
Cullen  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Impeachment,  with  Senators  Praw- 
ley, Ramsperger,  Sauner  and  Wagner  excused 
from  voting. 

With  these  preliminary  motions  out  of  the 
way,  Louis  Marshall,  one  of  the  Governor's 
counsel,  moved  to  dismiss  on  the  grounds 


that  the  proceedings  were  nml  and  void  and 
the  court  without  Jurisdiction. 

In  support  of  the  motion,  Marshall  cited 
Article  IV,  Section  4  of  the  $tate  Constitu- 
tion which  provided  that  the  Governor  "shall 
have  power  to  convene  the  Legislature,  or 
the  Senate  only,  on  extraord^ary  occasions. 
At  extraordinary  sessions,  n0  subject  shall 
be  acted  upon,  except  such  ae  the  Governor 
may  recommend  for  considerjjtion."  Marshall 
argued  that  the  Impeachment)  resolution  and 
the  Articles  of  Impeachment  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  were  not  among  the  subjects  that 
the  Governor  recommended  !  for  considera- 
tion, and  that  consequentljj  the  Assembly 
was  without  power  or  Jurifldictlon  to  act 
upon  them.  I 

"The  articles  of  impeachnient."  Marshall 
contended,  "must  have  been  kdopted  by  the 
Assembly,  on  a  vote  of  a  mkjorlty  thereto, 
when  lawfully  convened,  citherwise  there 
would  be  an  entire  absence 'of  Jurisdiction 
and  this  Court  might  as  well!  be  called  upon 
to  act  on  charges  presented  by  a  private 
citizen,  by  the  managers  of  oi  political  party, 
or  by  the  anonymous  enemies  of  the  person 
sought  to  be  impeached.         j 

"It  Is  our  contention  thu  the  Assembly 
has  no  power  of  impeachmeat,  except  when 
duly  convened  at  a  regular'  session,  or,  if 
when  convened  at  an  extradrdinary  session 
of  the  Legislature,  the  Gove 'nor  shall  have 
recommended  for  consideratit  n  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  person  sought  1  o  be  proceeded 
against." 

JUDICIAL    FUNCTK  iN 

In  reply  in  behalf  of  th(  Impeachment 
Managers  Judge  Parker  conte  nded  that  "Im- 
peachment Is  in  no  sense  a  1  sglslative  func- 
tion; it  is  Judicial.  The  power  of  the 
Assembly  to  present  articles  <  f  impeachment 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  11  s  powers  as  one 
of  the  bodies  of  the  Leglslal  ure.  Its  powers 
with  respect  to  impeachmen  are  defined  In 
Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  which  treats  of 
the  Judiciary.  The  question  as  to  how  the 
Assembly  came  into  session  I  s  not  pertinent 
to  the  inquiry,  and  the  method  by  which 
such  convention  of  the  Assimbly  was  had 
does  not  affect  its  Jurisdicti  )nal  powers." 

Chief  Judge  Cullen  sustained  the  validity 
of  the  Assembly  proceeding]  i  without  fully 
endorsing  the  position  { ropounded  by 
Parker.  "It  is  urged  by  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  Managers,"  Judge  Cu  lien  said,  "that 
the  Assembly  has  an  inherent  right  to  meet 
at  any  time  and  present  artldles  of  impeach- 
ment. From  that  doctrine  I  dissent  in  toto. 
It  is  the  Assembly  that  has  fthe  right  given 
to  it  by  the  Constitution  t()  Impeach,  but 
the  Assembly  does  not  consist  of  individual 
members  of  its  body,  excepti  when  they  are 
d\ily  assembled.  Thus  the  Assembly  may  im- 
peach when  in  regular  sessio^  or  when  regu- 
larly convened  In  response  1o  a  call  by  the 
Governor. 

"The  Constitutional  provision  regarding 
legislation  at  an  extraordlntry  session  does 
not  apply.  The  evil,  or  what  was  regarded  as 
evil,  was  the  disposition  to  enter  into  gen- 
eral legislation.  We  must  give  a  reasonable 
construction  of  it,  and  so  construed  the 
limitation  related  to  what  tlje  Legislature  as 
a  body  can  do  and  not  to  theipower  vested  in 
one  branch  of  the  Legislatui^." 

RtTUNG    STTSTAINko 

With  but  one  dissent,  thfe  Court  of  Im- 
peachment sustained  the  liillng  of  Judge 
Cullen.  This  turned  out  to  be>a  critical  ruling 
from  the  Governor's  point  of  view.  In  another 
form,  the  Issue  was  raised  agftin  with  respect 
to  the  impeachment  charga  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  influenced  certaiii  witnesses  not 
to  produce  books  and  redords  that  bad 
been  subpoenaed  by  the  Fralifley  Committee. 
Counsel  for  the  Governor  codtended  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly at  the  special  session,  authorizing  the 


Frawley  Committee  to  investigate  campaign 
expenditures  was  niill  and  void  since  such 
action  was  not  a  subject  of  consideration 
reconunended  by  the  Governor  to  that 
session.  Again  the  Court  of  Impeachment 
ruled  that  the  power  of  the  Ass  smbly  to  act 
on  Impeachment  transcended  the  Consti- 
tutional provision  limiting  the  iiubject  mat- 
ter to  be  considered  at  an  extraordinary 
session.  This  Article  of  Impeachment  was 
one  of  three  of  which  the  G  overnor  was 
found  guilty. 

The  most  serious  issue  befoie  the  Court 
of  Impeachment  concerned  tlie  first  two 
Articles  of  Impeachment,  those  charging  the 
Governor  with  filing  a  false  itatement  of 
campaign  receipts  and  expenditures  and 
charging  the  Governor  with  per  ury  in  filing 
such  a  statement  since  the  st  itement  was 
sworn  to  before  a  notary  pubic.  The  Issue 
was  whether  the  Governor  c«iuld  be  im- 
peached for  acts  committed  by  i  im  before  he 
became  Governor.  On  that  crltl  :al  issue,  the 
Court  of  Impeachment  divided  t  nirty-nine  to 
eighteen  and  the  Governor  was  found  guilty 
under  both  Articles. 

DIVIDED  cotrp.T 

On  this  issue,  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  who  sat  as  Judges  of  ;he  Court  of 
Impeachment  divided  five  to  four.  Judges 
Collins,  Cuddeback,  Hiscock,  Hogan  and 
Miller  finding  action  taken  lefore  Sulzer 
took  his  oath  of  office  an  impeachable  offense 
and  the  Governor  guUty.  Chief  Judge  Cullen 
and  Judges  Bartlett,  Chase  land  Werner 
found  such  action  not  an  impeachable 
offense  and  the  Governor  not  gyilty  of  those 
charges.  I 

INNOCENT   OF    S    CHARSES 

Tlie  Governor  was  found  not  guilty  on  the 
remaining  five  charges,  includlijg  the  charge 
that  he  had  diverted  campaign  Contributions 
for  the  purpose  of  stock  manipulation.  Some 
of  those  whose  contributions  liad  not  been 
reported,  notably  Jacob  Schlfl,  d(  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.,  and  Henry  Morgenthau,  jat  that  time 
the  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  mide  a  valiant 
effort  Eis  witnesses  to  assist  Sulj«r  by  assert- 
ing that  their  contributions  w(ire  made  out 
of  friendship  and  regard  for  Sulzer,  that 
there  were  no  strings  attached  to  their  con- 
tributions and  that  they  had  no  objection 
to  Sulzer's  use  of  their  contribiitions  to  help 
him  out  of  his  financial  diffl<ultles.  How- 
ever, on  cross-examination  by  Isidore  Kres- 
sel,  they  conceded  that  no  such  contribu- 
tion 'n(o}ild  have  been  meule  bed  Sulzer  not 
been  a  candidate  for  Governor. 

The  Court  of  Impeachmect  thereupon 
voted  to  remove  Sulzer  from  his  office  as  Gov- 
ernor. On  the  question  whether  the  punish- 
ment for  conviction  should  incl  ude  disquali- 
fication from  holding  further  jpublic  office, 
Judge  Hiscock  said:  "I  believe  tttat  this  ques- 
tion of  the  future  of  the  respondent,  with 
reference  to  holding  office,  sho*ld  be  left  to 
the  people  themselves  who  have  the  power 
and  have  the  right  to  pass  on  taat  question." 
By  unanimous  vote  the  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment followed  Judge  Hiscock's  recommenda- 
tion. 

DEMOCRATS    SUFFER 

The  arrogant  use  of  power  is  a  double- 
edged  blade  that  can  wound  t!ie  wlelder  as 
well  as  the  tarket  of  Its  exertion.  "Mister" 
Murphy.  M  Sulzer  Invariably  reJTerred  to  him 
In  correspondence  and  In  speeches,  did  in- 
deed succeed  in  removing  Sulzer  from  his 
office.  But  his  victory  was  a  Pyrrhic  one. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  Impeachment.  Mur- 
phy's candidate  for  Mayor  wa4  soundly  de- 
feated in  the  following  month  (>y  the  fusion 
candidate  for  Mayor,  John  Pufroy  Mitchell. 
The  Democrats  that  year  lost  (iontrol  of  the 
State  Assembly.  Alfred  E.  Smltlj  lost  his  post 
as  Speaker  and  became  Instead  the  Assembly 
Minority  Leeuler.  There  was  no  election  that 
year  for  the  State  Senate  so  Senator  Robert 
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P.  Wagner  remained  during  1914  the  Acting 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader.  As  a  further  consequence  of 
the  impeachment,  a  vigorous  and  forceful 
Republican  prosecutor,  Charles  S.  McWhit- 
man,  was  elected  Governor  In  1914. 

In  contrast,  there  was  a  sense  of  triumph 
about  Governor  Sulzer's  departure  from  Al- 
bany. On  Oct.  18,  1913,  the  day  after  bis 
conviction  and  removal,  a  reception  for  him 
at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel  reportedly  attracted 
the  attendance  of  scxne  10,000  well-wishers. 
He  was  presented  with  a  cup  bearing  the 
following  inscription: 

Presented  to  Hon.  William  Sulzer,  by  the 
citizens  of  Albany,  in  loving  remembrance 
of  duties  well  performed,  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  honest  government.  October  18, 1913. 

When  Sulzer  returned  to  New  York  City,  he 
was  requested  by  a  delegation  of  his  East 
Side  constituency  to  run  for  the  Assembly. 
He  agreed,  and  as  a  Progressive  Democrat, 
was  elected  by  a  two-to-oue  margin. 

Sulzer  concluded  his  letter  to  President 
Roosevelt  with  the  following  sentence:  "The 
people  ought  to  realize  that  if  Mr.  Murphy's 
conspiracy  against  the  Governor  of  the  State 
succeeds,  it  will  mean  a  lasting  blot  on  the 
fair  frame  and  good  name  of  our  Com- 
monwealth." 


SUPPORT  FOR  MUSEUM   SERVICES 
BILL 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
14  and  15,  1974.  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  held  hearings  in  Boston,  Mass. 
on  H.R.  332,  the  museum  services  bill,  a 
proposal  which  would  provide  fvmds  to 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
up  to  SO  percent  museum  costs  for  mu- 
seum renovations,  installation  of  exhib- 
its, training  staff  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

During  our  8l»y  In  Boston,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  visited  the  Museum  of  Pine 
Arts,  the  National  Center  for  Afro- 
Amerlcsm  Arts,  the  Children's  Museum, 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New 
England  Antiquities,  the  Museum  of  Sci- 
ence, as  well  as  the  Boston  Aquarium  and 
the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  subcommittee 
held  two  public  hearings  on  HJl.  332. 

I  want  today,  therefore,  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  evidence 
of  significant  support  for  their  legislation 
In  the  Boston  area. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  two  editorials, 
one  In  the  Boston  Globe  of  June  14,  the 
other  in  the  Boston  Herald-American 
of  June  13.  in  support  of  H.R.  332. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  also.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  letter  dated  June  14.  1974, 
to  me  from  the  mayor  of  Boston,  the 
Honorable  Kevin  H.  White,  advising  me 
of  his  strong  endorsement  of  the  Mu- 
seum Services  Act. 

I  must  mention  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Honorable  Kevin  Harrington,  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Cronln,  Massachusetts  Secretary 
of  Education,  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee in  support  of  TLB..  332. 

Mr.  Spestker.  the  materials  to  which  I 
have  referred  follow: 


June  14.  1974. 
Hon.  JOHM  Bradkmas, 
Rayburn  Hovae  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DX!. 

Dear  CoMcaKsauAM  Bradxiias:  On  behAlf  of 
the  city  of  Bostcm.  I  wish  to  lend  my  strong 
endorsement  of  Mxiseom  Services  Act  HA. 
332. 

The  cultural  life  of  Boston  Is  well  known. 
Our  private  cultural  institutions  are  re- 
nowned for  their  educational  programs,  sig- 
nificant collections  and  exciting  exhibitions. 
These  InstitutlouB,  museums  e&p>eciaUy,  can- 
not sustain  the  splraling  costs  evident  In 
these  infiatlonary  tintes  and  keep  reasonable 
admission  policies.  We  are  facing  a  situation 
where  the  people  of  our  city,  its  640,000 
residents,  cannot  visit  their  own  museums 
because  of  financial  hardship. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  bring  the  word 
to  Congress,  from  the  city  of  Boston,  that 
we  are  greatly  concerned  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  Only  through  federal  support  can 
our  museums  remain  accessible  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Sincerely, 

Kevin  H.  White, 

Mayor. 

(From  the  Boston  Globe,  June  14,  1974] 
The  MtrsETTM  Services  Bnx, 

Everyone  Interested  In  the  education  of  our 
children  ought  to  attend  hearings  of  a  Con- 
gressional subcommittee  to  be  held  here — at 
9:45  am.  today  at  the  Museum  of  Pine  Arts 
and  at  9:45  ajn.  tomorrow  at  the  Science 
Museiun — on  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  support  for  the  nation's  museums. 

Enactment  of  such  a  measure  is  necessary. 
In  our  view,  because  museums  have  been  al- 
most literally  reeling  from  the  cost  impact  of 
their  skyrocketing  popularity.  More  than 
3,000,000  persons  annually  visit  the  museums 
of  Boston  alone.  Attendance  at  the  nation's 
nearly  6000  museums  has  Jumped  since  1944 
from  some  50  million  visits  annually  to 
nearly  700  million  taid  is  stiU  climbing  fast. 

These  institutions  of  art,  ecienoe  and  his- 
tory are  a  vital  part  of  our  national  cultural 
life.  The  leglsUtlon— S.  796  and  H.R.  332, 
sponsored  respectively  by  Sen.  Claiborne  PeU 
(D-R.I.)  and  Rep.  John  Brademas  (I>-Ind.) — 
would  en»t)l«  the  Federal  government  to 
assume  up  to  half  the  cost  of  renovations, 
installations,  trained  staff  and  administra- 
tion and  thus  lessen  a  most  serious  financial 
crunch.  It  deserves  support. 

Among  those  testifying  today  will  be  offi- 
cials of  the  National  Center  of  Afro-American 
Artists  (NCAAA),  the  institution  selected  as 
"the  nationeU  symbol  of  the  arts  made  mean- 
ingful in  current  history"  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial years.  This  fine  organization,  led  by 
Elma  Lewis,  today  is  edso  holding  its  annual 
fund-raising  with  events  at  the  Gardner 
Museum,  Boston  City  Hall  and  the  Music 
Hall.  It  offers  an  outstanding  example  of 
contributing  to  the  community  as  a  whole, 
and  we  hope  the  contributions  flow  copiously 
in  the  other  direction  as  w^. 

(From  the  Boston  Herald  American, 

June  13. 1974] 

Vicnus  OF  Own  PoptruuuTT 

The  nation's  museums,  as  Smithsonian 
Secretary  S.  Dillon  Ripley  recently  testified, 
are  no  long^  cabinets  of  curiosities.  In  re- 
cent years  they  have  become  at  once  a  vital 
tool — and  a  yardstick — of  our  educational 
and  cultural  progress.  We  were  reminded  of 
this  last  month,  when  Science  Park  reached 
another  milestone  by  admitting  Its  10  mU- 
llonth  visitor. 

The  Museum  of  Science's  amazing  growth 
In  popiilarity  Is  typical  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  museums  all  over  the  country. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  6000  museums  of  art, 
science  and  history  attracted  50  million  visi- 


tors annually;  now  the  total  has  soared  to 
700  million — and  is  stiU  increasing  rapidly. 

How  long  they  can  continue  to  accommo- 
date ever-larger  audiences  without  heavy 
flnancial  assistance  has  become  a  matter  of 
serious  concern.  Trustees,  directors  and  other 
fund  raisers  appear  to  be  reaching  the  limits 
of  their  ablUty  to  coax  major  donations  out 
of  private  contributors.  The  museums,  ia 
effect,  have  become  victims  of  their  own 
success. 

That  is  why  a  series  of  public  bearings  by  a 
congressional  subcommittee  here  during  the 
next  two  days  on  a  propoeal  to  provide  fed- 
eral support  for  museums,  assumes  unusual 
importance. 

The  Museum  Services  Bill  (House  Rule  332 
and  Senate  796).  sponsored  by  Rep.  John 
Brademas  (D-Ind.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Education  Subcommittee,  and  Sen. 
Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.I.)  has  also  attracted  a 
co-sponsor  in  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

It  would  provide  $25  million  federal  fund- 
ing the  first  year  to  underwrite  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  renovating  museum  faciU- 
ties,  installing  exhibitions  and  expanding 
trained  staff  personnel.  Such  assistance 
would  be  a  boon  to  many  of  our  local  insti- 
tutions which  arL>  facing  flnancial  difficulty 
meeting  the  increasing  demands  upon  them 
by  both  education  and  the  general  public. 

Teachers,  students  and  parents  who  find 
the  idea  attractive  can  make  their  views 
known  to  the  subcommittee  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  Friday  and  at  the  Museum  of 
Science  Saturday. 


WILL  COAL  BE  KING  AGAIN? 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
first  sessl(Hi  of  this  Congress,  I  tntro- 
duced  legislation,  H.R.  12045,  known  as 
the  Emergency  Coal  Administration  Act 
of  1974,  with  some  50  cosponsors,  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  maximize  the  pro- 
duction, transportation  and  conversion 
to  gas  and  gasoline  of  coal,  of  whkdi  we 
have  by  current  estimates  one-half  of 
the  reserves  of  the  world.  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  bill  to  be  in  final  form:  The 
head  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  for  example,  has  submitted 
amendments  agreeable  to  that  agency 
which  would  more  adequately  protect  the 
environment,  to  which  I  am  pleased  to 
accede.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  many 
other  detailed  changes  that  will  have  to 
be  made  in  the  bill  before  it  is  enacted. 
But,  when  I  was  in  the  Senate  in  World 
War  n.  I  saw  that  we  were  never  aide 
to  mobilize  our  productive  ability  to  the 
maximum  imtil  we  authorized  the  War 
Production  Board  to  exercise  enough  au- 
thority to  accomplish  that  purpose.  The 
great  danger  now  is  that.  If  we  become 
substantially  adequate  in  gasc^ine  and 
fuel  oil  with  the  resumption  of  Imports 
from  the  Middle  East,  both  the  Congress 
and  the  country  will  tend  to  relax  their 
efforts  to  become  Independent  In  our  fuel 
resources  and  thereby  lay  ourselves  open 
for  further  blackmail  as  has  been  Im- 
posed upon  us  from  the  Middle  EUust.  We 
must  not  do  that.  Therefore.  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  In  the  Hoase  for 
thoughtful  reading  an  article  appearing 
in  the  June  10.  1974.  issue  of  Industry 
Week  dealing  with  this  Important  mat- 
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tcr,  entitled  "WUl  Coal  Be  King  Again?" 
by  John  J.  Mullally. 

The  article  follows: 

Wiu,  Coal  Be  King  Again? 
(By  John  J.  MuUaUy) 

Many  alleged  energy  experts  point  to  this 
country's  vast  coal  reserves — and  the  utiliza- 
tion technologies  that  will  result  from  a  $20 
billion  R&O  push — and  say  they  can  see  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

However,  until  that  coal  Is  ripped  from  the 
earth  It  is  only  so  much  black  dirt  and  the 
technology  advances  mere  academic  exer- 
cises. 

The  light  in  the  tunnel  is  visible;  it's  a 
coal  miner's  lamp,  and  it's  Just  at  the  en- 
trance. And  the  forces  that  will  make  this 
miner  more  productive  by  1980  do  not  In- 
volve lasers  from  the  laboratory;  they  are 
laws  from  legislators. 

Domestically,  we  are  sitting  on  an  esti- 
mated 200  billion  tons  of  coal,  about  90%  of 
the  nation's  fcesil  fuel  reserve.  The  vastness 
of  this  supply  dictates  that  we  use  it  to  solve 
the  present — and  future — energy  crunch. 

"We're  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal,"  says 
Ernest  S.  Starkman,  vice  president,  environ- 
mental activities  staff.  General  Motors  Corp. 

"One  of  the  ironies  of  our  energy  problem," 
says  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  Mor- 
ton, "is  that  we  use  so  little  of  our  abundant 
energy  resource." 

TWO  NECESSARY  STEPS 

Last  year,  domestic  coal  companies  pro- 
duced 600  million  tons  of  coal.  Interior's 
Office  of  Coal  Research  has  called  for  tripling 
this  production  1985 — an  annual  rate  of  al- 
moet  2  billion  tons — if  we  are  to  meet  the 
demand  provided  by  advanced  usage  tech- 
nology. 

"This  Is  a  tall  order,"  understates  Secre- 
tary Morton,  who  believes  it  can  be  met  if 
two  things  take  place. 

"First,  we  will  need  to  make  a  market  for 
this  much  coal,  which  Is  mainly  a  function 
of  its  environmental  acceptability. 

"Second,  we  will  have  to  find  ways  of  pro- 
ducing enough  coal,  at  acceptable  social  and 
economic  cost,  to  satisfy  the  market  we  have 
created.  The  requirement  here  Is  for  a  coal 
Industry  capable  of  delivering  the  coal  that 
wUl  be  needed,"  said  Secretary  Morton  in  an 
address  to  the  West  Virginia  University 
School  of  Mines. 

These  qualifications  almost  uncannily 
dovetail  with  the  stance  of  coal  Industry 
spokesmen. 

"The  No.  1  problem  I  see,"  says  William  V. 
Hartman,  vice  president-special  projects, 
Peabody  Coal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  "Is  the  EPA 
moratorium  on  so-called  high -sulfur  coal  In 
1975,  which  means  that  all  existing  facilities 
and  new  facilities  cannot  use  high-sulfur 
coal  beyond  that  date." 

High-sulfur  coal,  the  type  that  would  be 
banned  by  the  EPA,  accounts  for  almost  90% 
of  all  the  coal  found  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

"Any  potential  customer  (coal  user)  .  .  . 
baa  this  to  reconcile  with,"  adds  Mr.  Hart- 
man. 

"Of  course,  this  directly  affect  us.  Can  we 
put  in  a  mine  and  spend  the  money  that  will 
be  necessary  in  an  operation  that  would  nor- 
mally last  20  years,  with  the  sword  of  Dam- 
ocles hanging  over  us  next  year?" 

The  Investment  for  putting  in  a  medium 
large  mine,  one  producing  about  1  million 
tons  per  year,  is  about  (20  million,  says  a 
National  Coal  Assn.  spokesman. 

Also,  before  one  shovel  of  dirt  Is  turned 
to  put  In  a  new  mine  today,  "all  the  coal  that 
that  mine  is  expected  to  produce  is,  in  effect, 
sold  .  .  .  it's  under  a  long-term  contract," 
says  Jack  Chlsolm,  group  vice  president-coal 
operations,  Pickands  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland. 

"There  aren't  enough  coal  producers  today 
that  see  new,  long-term  contracts  for  coal 
coming  down  the  road  to  warrant  their  mak- 
ing the  investments,"  says  James  W.  Wilcock, 
president,  Joy  Mfg.  Co. 


Coal  mines  can  be  financed  9nly  through 
some  sort  of  assurance  that  a  market  will 
exist  long  enough  to  amortize)  the  Invest- 
ment. The  imcertalnty  as  to  whfit  we  will  do 
meantime  paralyzes  the  investment  deci- 
sions." says  Secretary  Morton,  regarding  fed- 
eral action  guaranteeing  coal  demand. 

To  assure  these  long-term  ctntracts,  Mr. 
Wilcock  stresses  the  need  for  federal  legisla- 
tion to  direct  that  all  future  boilers,  with 
the  exception  of  nuclear  facilities,  be  coal- 
fired,  and  to  attempt  to  have  paesent  boilers 
converted  to  coal  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  I 

He  also  states  that  there  muit  be  waivers 
granted  for  the  biunlng  of  hlgn-sulfur  coal 
until  near  the  end  of  the  decade,  at  which 
time  utilities  would  have  to  Install  some  type 
of  sulfur  emissions  control  system. 

"In  the  meantime,  under  then  conditions, 
the  utilities  would  have  no  choice  except  to 
issue  contracts,"  says  Mr.  Wilcock.  These 
longer-term  contracts  for  coal^  would  then 
trigger  the  expansion  of  old  mines  and  the 
addition  of  new  mines,  he  beliefes. 

If  this  type  of  legislation  comes  to  fruition 
to  assist  coal  mining,  there  are  Other  reg\Ua- 
tlons  that  still  will  frustrate  the  indxistry's 
attempt  to  meet  even  its  present  demand. 

The  coal  industry's  capability  to  produce 
coal  as  required  has  been  graphically  demon- 
strated; almost  each  year  its  productivity  In- 
creased, based  on  tons  per  man  per  day 
(T/M/D).untU  1969. 

The  imderground  mine  had  r(  ached  an  In- 
dustry peak  of  15.61  T/M/D.  In  1  969,  the  pro- 
ductivity indicator  sUd  to  13.76  T/M/D.  Last 
year,  productivity  decreased  fuither  to  11.91 
T/M/D. 

Industry  spokesmen  agree  thit  the  major 
cause  of  this  dramatic  drop  is  t  le  1969  Mine 
Health  &  Safety  Act.  They  na|«  that  they 
are  not  challenging  the  law  or  the  value  of 
It.  However,  they  do  take  serious  issue  with 
the  enforcement  procedures. 

"If  these  laws  are  not  enforced  with  more 
logic  and  less  silly  harassment,  ^ou  are  going 
to  continue  to  have  a  drag  on  Productivity," 
says  one  spokesman.  | 

To  add  definition  to  "silly  parassment," 
another  spokesman  points  to  a  ifiine  that  was 
completely  shut  down  because;  a  toilet  did 
not  have  a  sticker  stating  thai  It  met  Bu- 
reau of  Mine  requirements.  He  also  recalled 
a  mine  being  issued  a  significsknt  citation  be- 
cause the  glass  on  the  main  ofSce  bulletin- 
board  was  cracked.  | 

"Nobody's  saying,  'Change  tbellaws  or  ellm. 
Inate  the  requirements.'  They  aie  simply  say- 
ing, 'Exercise  some  judgment  in  how  they 
are  enforced.'  "  I 

TRAINED     MANPOWER     REqpiREO 

Another  aspect  of  the  healtii  and  safety 
legislation  slowed  down  prodbctivity  and 
also  added  to  the  skilled  manpower  shortage 
underground  mining  faces.  Industry  sources 
estimate  that  about  700  undeikround  mine 
foremen  were  taken  out  of  productive  mining 
positions  and  made  safety  inspectors. 

To  counter  the  manpower  shortage,  Indus- 
try, government,  and  academla  I  already  have 
begun  to  act  in  concert.  Last  Jt^ne,  260  min- 
ing engineers  were  graduated  i  in  the  U.S. 
Although  this  number  is  small, lit  is  two  and 
one-half  times  the  number  graduated  in 
1970.  J 

Major  coal-producing  states,  such  as  Penn- 
sylvania, are  planning  or  baire  underway 
state-funded  vocational  training  programs 
for  underground  miners. 

"However,  the  majority  of  the  training 
burden  Is  to  fall  on  the  coal  companies," 
stressed  Dr.  Robert  Stefanko,  professor  of 
mining,  Pennsylvania  State  TJniverslty,  at 
"Coal  for  the  '70s:  A  Pennsylvania  Action 
Conference." 

Recognizing  tMs  fact,  Mr.  Hai  tman  of  Pea- 
body  Coal  adds,  "We  have  to  fir  d  people  who 
recognize  the  advantages  of  wcrklng  under- 
ground. We  have  our  own  tralnl  ig  schools  . .  . 
we  get  applicants  who  desire    \  position  in 


an  underground  mine  and  have  ho  experi- 
ence, and  we  trim  them."  ; 

Before  these  i>eople  can  be  trt^ned,  they 
must  be  attracted  to  an  Industry  tliat  admits 
it  has  "an  image  problem."  One  oi  the  most 
often  suggested  remedies  for  tl^s  "image 
problem,"  voiced  by  both  management  and 
labor.  Is  one  of  the  most  basic  requirements 
for  meeting  the  coal  demand  of  thq  1980s  and 
'90s;  improved  mining  technology. 

Mining  technology  and  extraction  methods 
have  not  exactly  moved  at  a  Spac^  Age  rate. 

As  late  as  1947  all  of  the  bituinlnouB  coal 
in  the  U.S.  was  mined  either  by  hand  or 
first-generation  mining  machines,  Bays  a  coal 
technology  spokesman  at  the  Balttelle  Me- 
morial Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  the 
19508  the  advanced  contlnuous-miilng  meth- 
od came  into  prominence  and  ha«  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  domestic  coal  Industry. 

There  have  been  some  advance  in  tech- 
nology, namely  Eiiropean-develope^  long  and 
shortwall  mining  techniques.  But  In  1971 
these  methods  accounted  for  onw  2.6%  of 
domestic  production.  ] 

"It's  rather  Ironic  that  recent  criticism  has 
been  directed  to  mining  machinery  manu- 
facturers for  barely  being  beyond  the  pick- 
and-shovel  stage  when  at  least  two  of  these 
companies  [out  of  four]  publicur  reported 
unsatisfactory  1973  Income,  due  to  low  vol- 
ume sales  of  coal  machinery,"  s^s  Kent  E. 
McElhatten,  president  of  the  ^ttsburgh- 
based  National  Mine  Service  Co.,  koA  one  of 
the  original  designers  of  the  continuous-min- 
ing machine. 

A    DOUBLING    OF    COAL    PRODUCTION  EHOULO    BE 
FOSSIBLK  EVEN  BT    1980  j 

This  lack  of  revenue  has  apparently  damp- 
ened R&D  efforts  and  led  to  a  tijlmmlng  of 
research  funds.  However,  money ,  is  coming 
for  stepped-up  B&D  efforts.  I 

"Congress  has  provided  $7.5  miuion  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  '74  which 
is  for  excavation  and  mining  research,"  says 
Dr.  Robert  Marovelli,  division  chitf  for  min- 
ing research,  health,  and  safety  Of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Next  year  the  jdlvislon  is 
expecting  a  mining  R&D  allocation  of  $46.5 
million.  I 

The  reason  for  the  massive  infusion  of 
funds  is  not  simply  the  lack  of  a  cbordinated 
R&D  effort  from  the  industry.  The  Office  of 
Coal  Research  has  stated:  "Present  coal  min- 
ing technology  is  Inadequate  to  the  task  of 
producing  the  quantities  of  coal  which  are 
projected  to  be  required  by  1985  atj  acceptable 
environmental  and  social  cost." 

And  so  the  office  plans  to  divide  its  research 
efforts  and  money  along  two  patlks:  surface 
or  strip  mining  research  and  underground 
research.  I 

Because  underground  is  the  more  complex 
and  technologically  oriented  [extraction 
method,  most  of  the  funds  throughout  the 
entire  five-year  life  span  of  the  program  are 
for  underground  technology.  The  proposed 
five-year  budget  for  all  extraction  methods  is 
$334  million. 

The  underground  research  effoits  will  In- 
volve the  following  areas: 

High-speed  mine  development  s  rstems. 

Automated  longwall  mining  ma<  :hlnes. 

Automated/remote  control  :ontlnuous 
mining. 

Automated  continuous  roof  su  >ports. 

Mining  systems  for  western  co«l. 

Environmental  protection  of  surface  areas 
near  underground  mines. 

Advanced  mining  systems. 

Underground  coal  gasification. 

If  these  efforts  are  successful,  nlning  ex- 
perts foresee  mdlvidual  produi  itivlty  in- 
creases of  as  much  as  50%  in  certain  areas 
and  cost  savings  of  25%  for  new  mine  con- 
struction. 

Guided  by  the  two  interrelated  considera- 
tions of  economics  and  envlronnjental  pro- 
tection, the  government  R&D  effdrt  will  ad- 
dress two  areas  In  surface  mining: 

Improved  surface  mining  systects. 
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Improved  excavation  and  reclamation 
equipment. 

In  addition  to  government  R&D  into  fu- 
ture technologies,  universities,  through  their 
mining  colleges,  and  private  institutions  are 
funding  research  efforts  to  produce  the 
needed  technology. 

One  such  private  program  is  being  con- 
ducted by  Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  This 
$25  million,  five-year  effort  concerns  the  en- 
tire coal  technology  spectrum,  from  extrac- 
tion technology  to  end-use  technology,  and 
will  Involve  such  areas  as  burner  technology, 
methanol  production,  and  chemicals  from 
coal. 

A  major  portion  of  the  research  will  con- 
centrate on  mining  operation  experiments 
which  include  a  systems  approach  to  under- 
ground mining,  machine  utilization  in  sur- 
face mining,  and  reclamation  in  surface  min- 
ing. 

"The  ultimate  objective  of  this  program 
is  to  get  this  R&D  used,"  says  Jack  O.  Con- 
ner, associate  director  of  the  Battelle  energy 
program;  "this  Is  not  a  basic  research  pro- 
gnram."  Mr.  Conner  explains  that  the  In- 
stitute hopes  to  be  able  to  patent  and  license 
for  commercial  use  any  process  it  develops. 
Although  all  of  the  go\ernment  and  priv- 
ate R&D  efforts  are  welcomed  by  the  coal  in- 
dustry, the  Industry  also  realizes  that  these 
projects  are  to  last  for  five  years. 

Before  these  programs  come  to  an  end  In 
1980,  the  domestic  coal  industry  still  Is 
expected  to  double  Its  production  with  pres- 
ent technology. 

Today,  coal  company  spokesmen  state  that 
their  mines  are  operating  at  capacity.  But 
they  emphatically  assert  that  their  capacity 
is  not  limited  by  technology;  it  is  limited 
by  the  legislative  and  economic  conditions 
under  which  they  must  operate. 

"A  doubling  of  coal  production  should 
be  possible  even  by  1980  If  the  needed  in- 
centives were  provided,"  states  an  expert 
from  the  Cornell  Workshop  on  the  National 
Energy  Research  &  Development  Program. 
If  the  Incentives  are  provided,  an  immed- 
iate impact  will  be  felt  by  the  mining  ma- 
chinery manufacturers.  The  impact,  they 
believe,  will  not  take  the  form  of  quantum 
technology  jumps  In  machinery,  but  simply 
that  of  suppljrlng  the  present  machinery  to 
meet  the  created  demand. 

"The  availability,  or  lack  thereof,  of  coal 
face  extraction  machinery  may,  in  the  final 
analysis,  prove  to  be  the  lone  insurmountable 
problem  in  meeting  the  coal  production  re- 
quirements," says  Mr.  McElhatten,  whose  Na- 
tional Mine  Service  Co.  Is  now  estimating 
leadtlmes  on  new  equipment  at  14  months. 
This  leadtlme  Is  certainly  not  unique  with- 
in the  Industry.  "If  we  could  ship  as  fast  as 
they  order,"  says  a  spokesman  for  Jeffrey 
Mfg.  Co.,  ColimibuB,  Ohio,  "we'd  be  sitting 
on  top  of  the  world.  Right  now,  it's  not  next 
month;  It's  next  year." 

Manufacturers  of  surface-mining  equip- 
ment face  the  same  leadtlme  situation. 
Marion  Power  Shovel  Co.  Inc.,  Marlon  Ohio, 
gives  a  leadtlme  of  "two  years,  possibly 
longer." 

For  the  type  of  massive  power  shovels  and 
draglines  required  for  surface  mining,  there 
is  an  additional  six-  to  18-month  on-site 
assembly  time. 

The  reasons  for  these  leadtlmes,  say  In- 
dustry sources,  are  individual  design  require- 
ments and  manufacturing  space.  The  Cornell 
Workshop  report  also  states  that  the  power 
shovel  and  dragline  manufacturers  have  been 
given  18-month  leadtlmes  on  large  gear  cut- 
ters, which  are  vital  to  production. 

A  manufacturing  spokesman  further  states 
that  the  leadtlmes  are  for  those  pieces  of 
equipment  that  start  design  and  construc- 
tion now.  Marion  Power  Shovel  estimates  it 
has  a  four-year  backlog  of  orders. 

Even  working  with  tremendous  backlogs 
and  with  the  government  pouring  millions 
into  coal  technology  research,  the  R&D  de- 
partments of  the  manufacturers  and  the  cocU 


companies  have  certainly  not  been  Idle.  Nor 
have  the  manufactvirers  and  the  operators 
been  pursuing  their  own  goals  for  technol- 
ogy advancement. 

"The  degree  of  success  of  any  new  mining 
venture  or  profitable  continuation  of  aa.  ex- 
isting operation  may  well  be  decided  by  the 
relationship  between  the  mine  operators  and 
equipment  manufacturers,"  says  Mr.  McEl- 
hatten. 

Because  of  this  cooperation  and  under- 
standing of  each  other's  difficulties,  spokes- 
men say  that  near-term  technological  ad- 
vances will  be  mainly  Improvements  in  ex- 
isting equipment  and  better  utilization  of  the 
equipment — but  with  few.  If  any,  break- 
throughs. 

One  recent  major  advance  is  a  technolog- 
ical development  by  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
which  conceivably  could  boost  mine  output 
by  60%. 

Basically,  It  Is  a  hydraulic.  In-mlne  trans- 
port system  for  mined  coal.  The  coal  Is 
crushed,  slurried,  and  pumped  from  the  min- 
ing machine  directly  to  the  surface. 

Present  operations  call  for  coal  to  be  ripped 
from  the  coal  face  by  a  continuous-mining 
machine  and  dumped  Into  a  shuttle  car, 
which  then  moves  to  unload  at  a  conveyor 
belt  or  another  shuttle  car  for  rail  trans- 
port to  the  surface. 

While  the  shuttle  car  is  away  from  the 
continuous-mining  machine,  the  machine 
must  stop  mining.  Because  of  this  delay,  min- 
ing machines  are  able  to  produce  only  about 
half  the  time. 

The  Consolidation  system  thus  is  expected 
to  allow  the  continuous-mining  machine  to 
genuinely  be  contmuous. 

TOMORROW'S  TBCHNOLOGT 

After  the  next  ten  or  20  years,  what 
promises  does  ultra-advanced  technology 
hold  for  coal? 

Engineers  and  unrestrained  planners  at 
Marlon  Power  Shovel  have  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  lasers  for  breaking  coal  and  stripping 
overburden  at  surface  mines.  However, 
Marlon  spokesmen  caution  that  this  Is 
pure  blue-sky  design  and  nowhere  near 
reality. 

"I  think  that  if  you  are  talking  about  Buck 
Rogers-type  technology,"  says  a  Bureau  of 
Mines  spokesman,  "you  are  looking  at  fewer 
men  underground,  remote  control . . .  keeping 
men  back  from  dangers,  maybe  in  air-condi- 
tioned cabinets  where  all  they  will  be  doing 
is  monitoring  operations.  Some  foresee  such 
things  as  surface-controlled  underground 
mining  with  TV  monitors.  Now  this  is  really 
way,  way  out.  No  one  sees  this  as  being  a 
practical  approach." 

And  people  in  the  coal  business  are  prac- 
tical people.  They  realize  what  is  expected  of 
them,  and  they  realize  they  can  do  it. 

However,  the  Immediate  answer  is  not  a 
well-funded,  man-on-the-moon  type  of  tech- 
nology push  from  Washington. 

A  large  part  of  the  answer,  however,  does 
come  from  Washington — In  the  form  of  new 
legislation,  revised  legislation,  and  logical 
enforcement  of  existing  legislation. 

"We  have  the  capability  to  become  self- 
sufficient,"  states  E.  P.  Berg,  president  and 
chairman,  Bucyrus-Erie  Co.,  South  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  "It  Is  vital  to  otir  future  welfare 
and  urgent  that  constructive  steps  be  taken 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  Is  up  to  the  govern- 
ment to  enact  legislation  which  will  allow 
the  energy  industries  to  move  forward  now." 


WRITER    OP    LEAKED     MEMOS 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Uke  to  take  a  minute  to  commend 
Mr.  Dan  Thomasson  for  an  enlightening 


article  in  the  June  18  editlcoi  of  the 
Washington  Star-News. 

Upholding  his  reputation  for  factual 
Journalism  and  sense  of  fair  play,  he 
bares  some  interesting  facts  pertaining 
to  the  leaked  memos  from  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  a  shame  a 
few  others  are  not  equally  fair  minded 
and  objective. 

It  follows: 

WarrER  op  Leaked  Memos — Dixon  Served 

MCQOVERN 

(By  Dan  Thomasson) 
WUllam  P.  Dixon,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  staff  member  whose  damaging 
memoranda  about  President  Nixon  have  been 
leaked  to  the  press,  was  a  coordinator  in  the 
1972  Democratic  presidential  campaign  of 
Sen.  George  S.  McGovem  of  South  Dakota. 

Dixon  also  was  one  of  those  named  in  a 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on  cam- 
paign funding  violations  in  McGovern's  Wis- 
consin effort. 

Dixon's  14  memos,  seven  of  which  have 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  reporters, 
have  upset  House  Democratic  leaders  who 
believe  the  committee's  investigation  may  be 
discredited.  The  memos  have  infuriated 
Committee  Chairman  Peter  W.  Rodlno  Jr., 
D-N.J.,  and  John  M.  Doar,  his  chief  counsel. 

No  one  has  accused  Dixon  of  leaking  the 
memos  himself.  Rodlno  has  ordered  that  no 
more  such  memos  be  written. 

Rep.  Charles  E.  Wiggins,  R-Callf.,  com- 
plained that  Dixon's  memoranda  were  writ- 
ten from  an  advocate's  view  and  therefore 
were  not  accurate  or  complete.  "Dixon  was 
looking  at  only  the  most  damaging  .aspects 
of  the  evidence,"  Wiggins  said. 

The  memos  have  been. extremely  harmful 
to  Nixon's  case.  One  of^  them  rei>orts  that 
Nixon  told  former  Atty.  Gen.  John  N.  Mlt- 
cheU  to  claim  the  Fifth  Amendment  pri- 
vUege,  should  be  be  asked  to  testify  about 
the  Watergate  break-in  or  cover-up. 

Sources  said  today  Doar  was  perturbed  be- 
cause he  considers  preparation  of  the  memos 
an  attempt  by  some  of  the  committee's 
ultrallberal  members  to  undercut  the  me- 
thodical, nonpartisan  manner  in  which  he 
has  been  presenting  evidence  to  the  panel. 

The  members  who  asked  for  and  received 
the  Dixon  memos  over  Doar's  objections,  the 
sources  said,  are  Democratic  Reps.  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin;  Robert  F.  Drl- 
nan  of  Massachusetts,  John  Conyers  Jr.,  of 
Michigan,  and  Jack  Brooks  of  Texas.  AU  have 
opposed  Nixon's  policies  and  have  been  out- 
spoken in  their  contentions  that  be  should 
be  Impeached. 

Dixon's  liberal  Democratic  background 
and  work  for  Nixon's  1972  presidential  op- 
ponent were  expected  to  cause  further  prob- 
lems for  the  committee — particularly  If  the 
memos  continue  to  be  leaked. 

Dixon  joined  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  late  in  1973,  after  leav- 
ing his  post  as  counsel  to  Wisconsin  Demo- 
cratic Gov.  Patrick  J.  Lucey.  He  became  a 
counsel  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  sub- 
committee chaired  by  his  fellow  Wlsconsin- 
Ite,  Kastenmeier. 

One  of  his  first  tasks  was  to  help  conduct 
the  proconfirmation  investigation  of  Vice 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

During  the  1972  McGovern  campaign,  Dix- 
on served  from  April  to  August  as  treasurer 
of  the  Wisconsin  McGovern  for  President 
Committee.  He  also  was  state  coordinator  for 
the  campaign  and,  after  the  Wisconsin  pri- 
mary, went  to  work  for  McGovern  In  other 
states. 

On  Aug.  13.  1973,  the  OAO  Issued  a  re- 
port stating  the  Wisconsin  McGovern  com- 
mittee had  violated  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  by  falling  to  maintain  com- 
plete and  accurate  records  of  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

The  report,  which  named  Dixon  and  oth- 
ers as  officers  of  the  ccMnmittee,  said  GAO 
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Investigators  In  a  sample  of  the  committee's 
records,  found  (8,100  In  receipts  and  (7,600 
In  expenditures  which  were  either  not  item- 
ized or  were  Improperly  Itemized. 

"We  found  that  the  records  maintained 
by  the  committee  were  not  adequate  to  per- 
mit us  to  verify  the  financial  reports  sub- 
mitted or  for  the  committee  treasurer  to 
prepare  adequate  reports  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures," the  report  said. 

"The  committee  did  not  maintain  a  for- 
mal accounting  system,  but  Instead  used  Its 
checkbooks,  which  we  found  to  be  inaccu- 
rate and  unreliable  .  .  .,"  It  stated. 


be  far  behind?  I  think  tlie  alternative 
to  our  voting  by  right  conc^t  speaks  for 
Itself  in  its  impracticality. 


COMPULSORY    VOTE? 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
herent in  our  political  system  are  cer- 
tain basic  rights  belonging  to  each  citi- 
zen, and  voting  by  the  American  people 
for  those  who  will  govern  is  an  extension 
of  these  basic  rights. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend a  proposal  such  as  the  one  re- 
portedly recommended  by  Ralph  Nader 
in  the  June  10  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News.  It  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  News.  June  10, 
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Compulsory    Vote? 

Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  doesn't 
want  the  right  to  vote  merely  available  or 
safe,  be  wants  it  to  be  unlawful  not  to  vote. 
Citing  a  turnout  of  only  49  percent  In  key 
California  primary  last  week,  Nader  told  a 
San  Francisco  audience  yesterday  that  Siome- 
ttalng  should  be  done  about  It. 

A  compulsory  voting  law  would  eliminate 
the  effort  of  registration  drives,  prevent  poli- 
ticians from  pandering  to  certain  blocs,  and 
prevent  government  obstruction  of  the  fran- 
chise, be  said.  Voters  who  didn't  like  any- 
one on  the  ballot  could  abstain. 

The  exercise  of  our  rights  are,  by  def- 
inition, discretionary.  In  fact,  Congress 
is  prohibited  in  both  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  in  the  Constitution  in  general  from 
making  laws  which  would  abridge  the 
basic  rights  of  the  American  people.  Are 
we  to  assume  Mr.  Nader  is  calling  for 
just  such  a  law? 

While  the  achievement  of  100  percent 
voter  participation  is  in  itself  desirable, 
the  practical  effect  of  such  a  proposal 
would  surely  result  in  a  deprivation  of 
freedom  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote. 

I  would  remind  Mr.  Nader  that  the 
right  not  to  vote  is  impUcit  in  the  basic 
freedom  just  as  the  right  to  vote  is 
spelled  out.  Taken  to  its  logical  conclus- 
sion,  his  plan  suggests  a  Communist-like 
state  of  affairs  where  voting  is  forced 
on  the  public  by  the  authorities,  and  ~ 
do  not  believe  that  situation  is  conducive 
to  our  brand  of  democratic  free  elections. 

We  certainly  do  not  condone  failure  to 
exercise  our  voting  franchise.  But  let  us 
remember  that  it  is  a  right,  just  as  reli- 
gious freedom,  for  example,  and  rather 
urge  participation  through  means  other 
than  force.  Here  again,  while  church 
attendance  might  be  in  the  best  Interest, 
forced  participation  in  church  worship 
would  destroy  the  freedom  of  worship 
principle. 

I  wonder  what  Mr.  Nader  would  sug- 
gest as  a  punishment  for  offenders.  And, 
if  forced  voting  is  here,  can  forced  votes 
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SALT  I  IN  LIGHT  OF  "O  )LD  DAWN" 

(Mr.  BLACTKBURN  asl  ed  and  was 
given  permission  to  extenc  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoi  d  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  i  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  advised  this  bod;  of  my  deep 
concern  that  President  ^  ixon's  forth- 
coming Moscow  visit  ma;  result  in  a 
Soviet  nuclear  arms  advan  Lage  over  the 
United  States. 

When  President  Nixon  entered  into 
the  SALT  I  agreement  wih  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  was  riding  on  Itie  crest  of  a 
wave  of  popularity  at  home.  Also,  the 
United  States  enjoyed  cleir  superiority 
in  ballistic  missile  warheids  over  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  a  consequence  of  S\LT  I,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  nei  ;otiated  away 
much  of  that  superiority  so  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  today,  Mr.  Ntxon  prepares 
for  his  new  mission  to  Moscow  lacking 
the  popularity  he  enjoyed  tearlier. 

No  one  is  more  aware  at  this  change 
of  circumstances  than  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Few  single  {actions  have 
made  this  so  clear  as  the  bction  of  Mr. 
Paul  Nitze  in  submitting  h|s  resignation 
as  chief  U.S.  negotiator  jfor  strategic 
arms  Umitation  talks  wi' 
leaders. 

If  the  reading  of  the  la 
Nitzes  resignation  is  n( 
alarming ;  If  the  SALT  I  jcreated  facts 
contained  in  my  yesterday's  statement 
are  not  sufficiently  sobering,  I  respect- 
fully call  the  attention  of  jny  colleagues 
to  the  contents  of  the  special  book  re- 
view "Cold  Dawn,"  published  in  the 
June-September  1974  issuepf  the  period- 
ical ,  the  Alternative.  j 

This  review  was  writien  by  Prof. 
James  E.  Doman,  Jr.,  chaiiman.  Depart- 
ment of  Politics,  Catholic  University  of 
America.  "Cold  Dawn":  the  story  of 
SALT,  authored  by  John  1  Newhouse,  is 
an  analysis  of  the  concespions  granted 
the  Soviets  by  the  United  States  in  SALT 
I.  As  suggested,  it  does  mtch  to  under- 
score and  justify  my  fesf  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  new  mission  to  Moscow 
could  result  in  an  accelera' 
favorable  trends  started 
agreement.  I  submit  the 
for  tlie  consideration  of 
Cold  Dawn 

In  his  perceptive  analysis  I  of  the  Impact 
of  the  1972  strategic  arms  agreements  upon 
the  global  military  balance,  tUe  British  schol- 
ar John  Erickson  observed  tmat  "more  than 
one  Soviet  strategist  and  military  planner 
these  days  must  be  still  rubling  his  eyes  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  be  B  not,  after  all, 
dreaming."  Ten  years  ago.  111  the  aftermath 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  ihe  prospect  of 
permanent  strategic  inferiority  must  have 
appeared  depressingly  real  4o  the  Soviets; 
today,  mirable  dictu,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
single  decade  the  USSR  Is  'not  only  guar- 
anteed parity  with  the  Uuite«i  States  but  also 
accorded  the  possibility  of  ev(  ntual  superior- 
ity" (Erickson,  "Soviet  M  Utary  Power,' 
Strategic  Review,  I  [Spring ,  1973,  Special 
Supplement],  p.  Ix). 

Nearly  aU  commentators  oil  SALT  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  assured  del  tructlon  school 
of   nuclear  strategy  have   ri  ndered  similar 
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Judgments;  Indeed,  the  unremitting  Soviet 
military  buUdup  over  the  past  eighteen 
months  has  given  rise  In  some  quarters  to 
fears  that  the  Soviets  may  attain  usable 
military  predominance  over  tie  West  by 
1980.  Though  such  views  may  bo  considered 
excessively  pessimistic,  few  would  today  as- 
sert that  the  United  States  emerged 
triumphant  from  the  Helslnskl- l/^lenna  bar- 
gaining, it  Is  thus  Imperative  the  t  we  extract 
the  relevant  lessons  from  SALT  |I  and  apply 
them  to  current  and  future  Negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  partlci  liar,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  discover  how  a  ad  why  the 
United  States  came  to  concede  numerical 
superiority  to  the  USSR  in  the  ]  irlnclpal  In- 
struments of  modern  war. 

John  Newhouse's  Cold  Dawn:  The  Story  of 
SALT*  is  clearly  the  best  place  to  begin  an 
inquiry  Into  the  diplomatic  pijocess  which 
begat  the  Moscow  accords.  (Hiai  monograph 
has  been  acclaimed,  in  fact,  as  the  "defini- 
tive" account  of  the  SALT  negotiations,  an 
assertion  which  Is  emplrlcaUy  difficult  to 
challenge  Inasmuch  as  it  remali  s  up  to  now 
the  only  account.)  CoUl  Dawn  Is  several 
books  in  one.  For  the  general  nader  it  may 
serve  as  an  Introduction  to  the  revived  de- 
bate over  the  proper  nuclear  strategy  for 
the  United  States,  written  by  sa  articulate 
proponent  of  one  school  of  thought  in  that 
debate.  Thus,  the  uninitiated  fiill  discover 
the  logic  of  deterrence,  basic  stirateglc  con- 
cepts such  as  counterforce  and  cpuntervalue, 
and  such  superficially  arcane  Acronyms  as 
MIRV,  NCA,  BMD,  ABM,  and  AaD,  all  ex- 
plained with  reasonable  claritT  and  occa- 
sionally with  wit.  Beyond  that]  Newhouse's 
volume  Is  a  history  of  Amerldan  strategic 
thinking  over  the  last  decade,  u-aclng  U.S.- 
Soviet military  relations — and  (he  origin  of 
the  strategic  arms  negotiation^ — from  the 
early  sixties  to  the  present,  wltn  often  per- 
ceptive Insights  Into  the  views  on  American 
nuclear  strategy  which  were  held  by  prin- 
cipal figures  during  that  period!  Of  particu- 
lar interest  is  his  analysis  of  Robert  McNa- 
mara,  who  set  the  SALT  talks  in  motion,  he 
argues,  to  head  oS  public  presure  for  de- 
ployment of  a  broad-coverage  l^alllstlc-mlS' 
sUe  defense  system. 

Finally,  Cold  Dawn  Is  a  highly  drama 
tlzed  account  of  the  SALT  negotiations  them 
selves,  coupled  with  an  obvious — althougli 
seldom  directly  stated — defense  of  the  re- 
sults. Serious  students  have  been  repelled 
by  the  novelized  style  into  which  Newhouse 
frequently  lapees,  especially  when  chronicling 
the  progress  toward  agreement  I  in  late  1971 
and  early  1972;  his  account  is  replete  with 
"whodunit"  motifs  and  other  conceits  more 
appropriate  to  a  writer  of  susnense  fiction, 
and  suffers  as  well  from  tedious  overuse  of 
theological  metaphors.  All  of  this  seems 
designed  to  persuade  the  reader  that  he  is 
being  allowed  a  brief  look  Into  a  very  secret 
world,  whose  mysteries  he  caanot  fathom 
and  whose  decisions  he  must  pot  presume 
to  challenge.  To  be  sure,  in  ope  sense  the 
former  statement  Is  true:  Caid  Dawn  is 
clearly  an  "insider's"  account,  biised  on  leaks 
from  one  or  more  of  those  nojiiv  proverbial 
"soiu'ces  close  to  the  negotiations";  indeed, 
there  have  been  reports  from]  other  such 
"sources"  that  Mr.  Kissinger  1  himself  re- 
leased top-secret  data  to  Newhiuse,  incUid- 
Ing  transcripts  of  cables  relajnng  instruc- 
tions from  Washington  to  the  American  ne- 
gotiating team.  Not  surprlsinglf,  these  alle- 
gations have  been  denied  by  liie  secretary, 
and  other  reports  suggest  that  Raymond 
OarthoS  of  the  State  Department,  formerly 
senior  advisor  to  the  Americat  delegation, 
was  Newhouse's  primary  source  of  "closely 
held"  Information.  In  any  evert,  Newhouse 
does  provide  us  with  an  absorbl]  ig — If  clearly 
partial  and  Incomplete — gllmise  into  the 
development  of  the  American  negotiating 
positions  and  the  manner  in  w  aich  concord 
with  the  Soviets  was  finally  acfileved. 

In  the  process,  he  makes  several  points 
worth  noting.  He  appears  to  rej  set  the  over- 
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simplified  "action-reaction"  theory  of  the 
arms  race,  so  beloved  by  Mr.  McNamara  (and, 
as  Newhouse  reminds  us,  by  Napoleon),  even 
if  he  substitutes  for  it  the  equally  Ingenuous 
Kissinger  view  which  holds  that  arms  races 
stem  from  the  "inexorable  march  of  tech- 
nology." He  writes  knowledgeably  concern- 
ing certain  aspects  of  the  American  nego- 
tiating etyle,  calling  particular  attention  to 
our  difficulty  in  maintaining  requisite  firm- 
ness and  consistency  when  bargaining  with 
the  Soviets.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the 
time  constraints  placed  upon  the  American 
SALT  delegation  by  the  President's  Insistence 
that  an  agreement  be  ready  for  signing  at 
the  Moscow  Summit.  Newhouse  even  con- 
cedes— unfortunately  without  elaboration  or 
adequate  analysis — that  a  condition  of 
"rough  parity"  is  not  vrtthout  its  dangers 
lor  the  West,  and  that  In  the  wake  of  the 
concessions  granted  to  the  USSR  at  SALT 
I  the  United  States  has  Uttle  leverage  or 
bargaining  power  to  exploit  in  the  follow- 
on  negotiations  now  under  way.  Finally, 
his  analysis  of  the  inter-  and  Intra-agency 
bargaining  which  accompanies  the  devel- 
opment of  every  American  negotiating  po- 
sition and  Invariably  damages  that  position, 
often  quite  gravely,  deserves  serious  study. 

Newhouse's  account  Is  nonetheless  most 
valuable  for  what  it  reveals  without  intend- 
ing to  do  so. 

The  story  of  SALT  is  at  core  a  story  of 
retreat — a  virtually  unbroken  retreat  by  the 
United  States  from  every  proposal  offered 
and  evey  position  taken  during  the  course  of 
the  negotiations.  Initially  the  American  del- 
egation proposed  a  "freeze  in  place"  on  of- 
fensive and  defensive  land-based  missiles, 
which  would  have  left  the  United  States 
with  a  small  ICBM  margin  and  a  protective 
force  of  twelve  ABM  installations  (assum- 
ing fvmdlng  by  Congress)  compared  with  one 
for  the  USSR.  When  the  Soviets  rejected  this 
position,  we  suggested  that  both  sides  be  lim- 
ited to  1710  strategic  launchers  (then,  as 
now,  the  American  total) .  This  offer  too  was 
quickly  spumed;  and,  with  what  even  New- 
house  concedes  was  unseemly  haste,  our  sec- 
ond offer  was  replaced  by  the  famous  "Au- 
gust 4th"  proposal,  which  basically  contem- 
plated a  freeze  at  a  higher  level  for  both 
sides,  at  approximately  1900  launchers.  Once 
again,  the  Soviets  were  intransigent,  and 
by  now  Kissinger  had  become  persuaded  that 
their  objective  was  superiority  in  numbers 
of  offensive  missiles.  His  reaction,  in  New- 
house's  disarming  phraseology,  was  to  accept 
the  fact  that  any  agreement  would  have  to 
"grant  Moscow  ...  a  sizable  edge  in  strategic 
missiles,"  and  a  series  of  new  Initiatives  was 
proffered  on  that  basis;  in  rapid  sequence  we 
then  retreated  from  most  of  our  earlier  de- 
fined "coUateral  restraints"  designed  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  agreement,  aban- 
doned our  insistence  that  mobile  missiles  be 
outlawed,  and  dropped  our  demand  for  a 
clear  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  "heavy 
missile." 

The  final  treaty,  of  course,  limited  both 
sides  to  the  strategic  launchers  either  com- 
pleted or  asserted  to  be  under  construction 
as  of  mid-1972,  thereby  affording  the  Rus- 
sians a  three  to  two  numerical  advantage. 
Additionally,  it  allowed  only  two  missile  de- 
fense sites,  one  protecting  the  national  capi- 
tal area  (NCA)  and  the  other  protecting  an 
ICBM  field.  Even  In  the  ABM  provisions  the 
Russians  gained  the  advantage:  there  was 
never  any  possibUlty  that  Congress  would  ap- 
propriate funds  to  construct  an  American 
NCA  site,  and  the  Soviets'  "Oalosh"  system 
affords  at  least  Umited  protection  for  300 
ICBM  silos  emplaced  near  Moscow. 

Newhouse  recounts  in  depressing  detail 
this  stream  of  American  retreats,  unmatched 
by  any  counterconcessions  from  the  Soviets, 
although  he  never  Identifies  them  as  such. 
Neither  does  he  comment  on  the  relationship 
between  the  U.S.  faUure  to  persuade  the  So- 
viets to  meet  va  at  least  one-quarter  of  the 
way,  and  the  American  negotiating  style  it- 


self. As  Professor  William  Van  Cleave,  former- 
ly an  advisor  to  the  VB.  SALT  delegaUon,  has 
emphasized,  the  United  States  remains  "po- 
litically naive"  in  Its  appro«udi  to  bargaining 
with  the  Soviets. 

"Our  driving  asstunptlon,"  he  argues,  "has 
been  that  arms  control  negotiations  are  a 
tmlquely  cooperative  process,  wherein  com- 
promise is  a  mutual  objective  and  negotia- 
tion a  non-zero-sum  game  where  both  sides 
stand  to  gain  mutually  and  equally.  .  .  . 
The  Soviet  Union,  however,  seems  clearly  to 
have  regarded  SALT  as  another  competitive 
endeavor,  where  the  objective  is  unllatersd 
advantage  and  where  one  can  gain  at  the 
expense  of  the  other"  ("International  Nego- 
tiations," Hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Security  and  International 
Operations,  Part  7,  July  25,  1972,  p.  200). 
Thus  we  assessed  proposals  not  primarily  in 
terms  of  their  ultimate  Impact  up>on  the 
military  balance,  but  in  terms  of  what  we 
believed  the  Soviets  might  accept:  negotia- 
bility was  the  principal  criterion  which 
shaped  the  successive  U.S.  positions.  Since 
the  Russians  resolutely  stuck  to  their  basic 
viewpoint — an  insistence  on  a  substantial 
margin  of  niunerlcal  superiority — it  was  in- 
evitable that  the  results  of  the  "bargaining" 
would  oe  unfavorable  to  American  Interests. 

Newhouse's  analysis  is  marred  as  well  by 
a  persistent  effort  to  interpret  Soviet  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  in  the  most  favorable  way 
possible,  and  from  8in  astonishing  Ignorance 
of  Russia's  military  doctrine.  The  Soviet 
leadership,  he  believes,  agreed  to  enter  arms 
limitations  talks  in  1968  in  order  to  ciirb 
the  rising  power  of  their  own  military  bu- 
reaucracy, rather  than  to  avert  U.S.  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV  aind  ABM.  The  stalemate  in 
round  three  of  SALT  is  attributed  to  dis- 
agreements within  the  Soviet  delegation, 
rather  than  to  a  calculated  stall  allowing 
further  Russian  missile  deployments.  Rus- 
sian eagerness  for  an  ABM  freeze  is  taken 
as  evidence  that  they,  like  the  United  States, 
believe  that  a  situation  of  mutual  assured 
destruction  (MAD),  In  which  the  populous 
cities  of  each  side  are  intentionally  left 
vulnerable  to  nuclear  devastation  by  the 
other,  is  the  most  stable  strategic  state; 
Ignored  is  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
may  have  decided  to  acquire  at  least  a  par- 
tial damage-limiting  capability  (i.e.,  a  ca- 
pacity to  limit  the  amount  of  destruction 
which  the  United  States  could  vrreak  upon 
Soviet  society  should  deterrence  fail)  based 
on  an  ability  to  destroy  a  large  portion  of 
America's  own  strategic  force  in  a  preemp- 
tive blow.  (It  is  even  possible  that  the  Soviets 
are  planning  a  technological  leap  forward  to 
a  defensive  system  based  on  such  devices  as 
the  high-energy  laser,  not  necessarily  banned 
by  the  ABM  Treaty.)  As  close  students  of 
Soviet  military  thought  (for  example,  John 
Erickson,  Thomas  W.  Wolfe,  and  William 
Schneider)  have  pointed  out,  there  Is  In 
Russian  strategic  doctrine  no  equivalent  of 
"assured  destruction." 

Indeed,  mutual  assured  destruction  is  pre- 
cisely the  strategic  state  in  which  the  Soviets 
foiuid  themselves  towards  the  close  of  the 
Khrushchev  era.  The  latter's  vievre  on  the 
proper  military  posture  for  the  USSR  were 
foiuid  somewhat  wanting  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  and  were  subsequently  rejected 
by  Soviet  military  and  political  leaders  alike; 
Professor  Erickson  believes  that  the  massive 
post-1964  Russian  military  buildup  has  In 
large  measure  been  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  foreign  policy  implications  Im- 
pUcit In  acceptance  of  a  MAD  posture  (see 
Erickson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xi-xii) .  In  any  event, 
Soviet  strategic  thinmng  during  the  past 
decade  has  emphasized  the  need  for  both 
counterforce  and  countervalue  options.  New- 
houses's  gratuitous  assertion  that  the  Soviet 
military  build  up  has  been  accompanied  by 
"no  formal  strategic  doctrine"  is  thus  simply 
false — as  even  a  cursory  review  of  the  avail- 
able literature  demonstrates. 


Like  the  American  delegation,  Newboiise 
Is  unable  to  accept  the  probablUty  that  the 
Soviets  entered  the  SALT  negotiations  de- 
liberately seeking  to  gain  strategic  advan- 
tage over  the  United  States.  This  may  par- 
tially explain  his  failure  to  examine  criti- 
cally the  various  arguments  offered  by  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  and  by  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger in  particular  in  defense  of  the  acc<»'ds. 
Americans  have  been  repeatedly  \irged  to 
avoid  contemplating  the  numerical  advan- 
tages guaranteed  the  Soviets,  and  to  refiect 
instead  on  our  likely  fate  In  the  absence  of 
the  treaty.  The  Soviets,  Mr.  Kissinger  has 
said,  were  constructing  250  ICBMs  and  128 
sea-launched  missiles  a  year,  and  by  1977 
would  have  deployed  over  2500  of  the  former 
and  1340  of  the  latter  (on  ninety  boats)  If 
not  halted  by  the  agreement.  The  sublimit  of 
318  placed  on  Soviet  deployment  of  heavy 
missile  launchers  has  l>een  singled  out  for 
particular  praise,  on  grounds  that  it  rend- 
ered impossible  or  at  least  substantially  de- 
layed Soviet  acquisition  of  a  significant  first- 
strike  capabUlty.  Administration  spokesmen 
have  also  cited  the  U.S.  lead  in  warhead  tech- 
nology and  the  longer  range  of  our  sea- 
launched  missiles  as  further  proof  that  SALT 
has  not  endangered  America's  strategic  po- 
sition. 

Careful  analysis  reveals,  however,  that 
these  arguments  are  essentially  false,  and 
were  known  by  Mr.  Kissinger  to  be  false 
from  the  start.  Prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
accords,  Administration  soxirces  were  pre- 
dicting both  publicly  and  privately  that 
Soviet  ICBM  launcher  deployment  would 
lever  off  at  1600  or  so,  enabling  the  USSR 
to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  warhead  accuracy, 
MIRV,  and  other  qualitative  improvements; 
no  one  either  within  or  outside  the  govern- 
ment was  anticipating  further  large-scale 
Russian  deployment  of  land-based  missiles. 

Furthermore,  due  to  a  highly  significant 
Soviet  advance  In  launching  technology — 
which  Newhouse  suggests  Washington  was 
aware  of  as  early  as  April  1971 — the  agree- 
ment does  not  prevent  the  Soviets  from  add- 
ing additional  ICBMs  to  their  ars^al  in  any 
event,  nor  does  it  forestall  substantial  In- 
creases In  the  throw-weight  of  their  mlssUes. 
(The  throw-weight  of  a  mlssUe,  of  course, 
affects  the  size  and  numbers  of  warheads 
it  can  carry.)  Contrary  to  widespread  under- 
standing, the  SALT  accords  do  not  restrict 
the  number  of  missiles  each  side  may  deploy, 
but  only  the  number  of  launchers.  I.e.,  silos 
or  submarine  missile  tubes.  This  distinction 
has  usually  been  thought  to  possess  little 
significance:  ignition  of  the  missile  and 
other  effects  of  the  launching  process  nor- 
mally result  in  heavy  damage  to  the  inside 
of  the  sUo,  meaning  that  only  one  missile 
could  be  launched  per  silo  (at  least  during 
a  reasonably  short  war).  Launcher  damage 
is  avoided  in  the  case  of  sea-launched  mis- 
siles by  use  of  a  compressed  gas  ejection  sys- 
tem, which  expels  the  missile  from  the  tube 
prior  to  ignition,  but  the  number  of  mlssUes 
which  a  submarine  can  deploy  is  limited  In 
any  event  by  the  size  of  the  boat.  Now,  bow- 
ever,  the  Soviets  have  developed  a  "cold- 
launch"  technology,  similar  to  that  utUized 
in  missile-firing  submarines,  for  use  with 
their  ICBMs.  This  means  not  only  that  the 
USSR  will  have  a  rapid  reload  and  reflre 
capability,  enabling  them  to  deploy  two  or 
more  mlssUes  per  silo;  it  wlU  also  permit 
them  to  Increase  substantially  the  size  and 
thus  the  throw-weight  of  their  missiles  by 
eliminating  the  need  for  protective  shielding 
in  the  launcher. 

Both  the  numerical  and  the  size  restric- 
tions contained  In  SALT  are  thus  dead  let- 
ters— and,  let  me  repeat,  the  Administration 
knew  when  SALT  was  signed  that  they  were 
ineffectual  obstacles  to  further  upgrading  of 
the  Soviet  missile  force. 

Since  SALT,  moreover,  the  Soviets  have 
taken  a  giant  step  toward  perfecting  MIRV 
technology  in  a  series  of  tests  involving  a 
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whole  new  generation  of  long-rtmge  mis- 
siles— a  developzneut  which  the  Administra- 
tion had  been  predicting  for  several  years 
prior  to  February  1972.  This  new  ability  to 
launch  missiles  with  accurate  multiple  and 
Independently  targeted  warheads,  when  com- 
bined with  the  cold-launch  technique  and 
the  basically  larger  size  (and  thus  throw- 
weight)  of  the  new  missiles,  will  within  a 
lew  year*  enable  the  Soviets  to  deploy  even 
medium-sized  counterforce  ICBMs  with  the 
capacity  to  hit  tl.S.  Mlnuteman  silos.  And 
this  Is  quite  apari  from  the  counterforce 
capability  already  extant  In  their  SS-9  force. 
Equally  disingenuous  have  been  the  Ad- 
ministration's arguments  in  defense  of  the 
SALT  provisions  concerning  sea-launched 
systems.  The  Soviets  had  completed  only  23 
SSBNs  by  May  1972,  with  17  to  23  more  under 
construction,  and  were  adding  boats  at  the 
rate  of  8  or  9  per  year;  even  had  they  con- 
tinued to  build  submarines  at  that  rate  (they 
haven't),  they  could  have  deployed  no  more 
than  65  by  1977 — merely  three  more  than 
permitted  by  the  SALT  agreement.  The  ac- 
cords, therefore,  "limited"  the  Soviets  to  ap- 
proximately the  maximum  number  of  sea- 
launched  missiles  which  they  could  have 
constructed  In  any  event.  Finally,  the  62  to 
44  disparity  In  SSBNs  permitted  the  USSR 
by  SALT  has  been  Justified  by  the  shorter 
range  of  the  Russian  SLBMs  and  the  lack  of 
Soviet  access  to  overseas  bases;  the  USSR, 
Mr.  Kissinger  has  explained,  requires  three 
SSBNs  to  every  two  of  ours  to  maintain  an 
equal  number  on  station.  That  argument  too 
is  false,  and  once  again  was  known  by  Mr. 
Kissinger  to  be  false  when  be  first  articu- 
lated It.  The  Russians  had  been  developing  a 
4000-nautlcal  mile  range  SLBM  since  early 
1971,  and  they  began  deploying  it  on  their 
newly  designed  "Delta"  submarines  in  mid- 
1972. 

In  short,  the  nonpoUtical  arguments  sup- 
porting SALT  I,  which  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  numerical  imbalances  in  the  ac- 
cords by  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  weap- 
ons systems  allowed  both  sides,  are  for  the 
most  part  scandalously  false.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Administration  has  rested  Its  de- 
fense of  the  accords  upon  these  arguments, 
it  has  deliberately  deceived  the  American 
people.  SALT  did  not  in  any  way  avert  a  fur- 
ther Soviet  accujmulatlon  of  strategic  weap- 
ons, nor  Is  otu:  secvirlty  guaranteed  by  any 
notable  American  advantages  in  warhead  or 
submarine  technology.  SALT  did  not  halt  or 
even  retard  the  arms  race,  at  least  on  the 
Soviet  side.  Rather,  It  signaled  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  its  promising 
ABM  system;  we  are  thus  unable  to  protect 
our  missiles  and  thereby  enhance  deterrence 
in  the  face  of  a  growing  Soviet  counterforce 
capability,  or  to  protect  our  population 
should  deterrence  fall.  In  addition,  SALT 
formally  registered  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  a  significant  Soviet  advantage  in 
strategic  weapons — an  advantage  certain  to 
Increase  substantially  In  the  future.  The  po- 
tential political  consequences  of  the  accords 
In  Europe  and  elsewhere  have  yet  to  be  care- 
fully analyzed,  but  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviets  will  be  able  to  translate  their  mlU- 
tary  gains  Into  political  advantage  as  well 
cannot  be  denied. 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Administration — Secretary 
Kissinger  In  pcu^lcular — Is  aware  of  the  above 
considerations.  The  question  thus  remains: 
what  advantages  did  Nixon  and  Kissinger 
perceive  for  the  United  States  In  the  SALT 
agreements?  Why,  In  a  word,  did  SALT  hap- 
pen? To  ascertain  the  answer  one  must  leave 
Newhouse  and  scrutinize  the  more  basic  Ad- 
ministration views  on  military  and  foreign 
policy. 

Available  evidence  indicates,  for  example, 
that  Secretary  Kissinger  himself  is  a  MAD- 
man,  although  the  record  Is  not  without  Its 
ambiguities.  In  the  scholarly  writings  which 
first  brought  bim  academic  fame  in  the 
middle  and  late  fifties,  he  quite  directly 
identified  himself  with  the   "finite   deter- 
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rence"  school  of  nuclear  sl^tegy,  whoee 
members  beUeved  that  the  ntalntenanoe  of 
a  stable  military  balance  between  the  super- 
powers would  be  a  relatively  ^asy  task  once 
each  had  acquired  an  invulnerable  second 
strike  force;  under  such  com 
gued,  disparities  In  the  act' 
missiles  possessed  by  each 
mally  be  unimportant.  Alt: 
Necessity  for  Choice  (1960) 
concern  for  the  allegedly  imp* 
gap,"  he  vigorously  attacki 
argued  that  to  achieve  stable  deterrence  the 
United  States  should  acquire  pt  least  a  lim- 
ited counterforce  capability;  ttich  a  posture, 
he  argues,  would  be  "provocative"  to  the  So 
viets  and  might  overly  stlmijlate  the  arms 
race.  For  more  than  a  decade 
the  view  that  nuclear  weapons 
political  purposes;  his  solutlo) 
ma  implicit  in  the  "assurei 
strategy  in  the  development  o; 
tial  limited-war  capability 
alliance. 

Mr.  Nixon's  views  are  more  kmblvalent.  In 
each  of  his  annual  State  of  t^e  World  mes- 
sages (apparently  drafted  by  >ilr.  Kissinger) 


tlons,  he  ar- 
numbers  of 
e  would  nor- 
ugh  In  The 
he  expressed 
idlng  "missile 
those    who 


e  has  rejected 
re  useable  for 
to  the  dllem- 
destruction" 
a  subsubstan- 
y    the   NATO 


destruction' 
Ability,  asking 
ed  to  respond- 
jmably  mean- 
ly at  U.S.  mill- 


he  has  attacked  the  "assui 
posture  for  its  lack  of  fie: 
whether  be  ought  to  be  restrici 
lug  to  a  nuclear  attack — ^pn 
ing  an  attack  directed  primarj 
tary  targets — by  "ordering  thelmass  destruc- 
tion of  enemy  civilians,  in  tlie  face  of  the 
certainty  that  it  would  be  fallowed  by  the 
mass  slaughter  of  Americans'*  {1970  Report, 
p.  122) .  But  untU  this  yeaj:  th«  President  had 
not  seriously  attempted  to  persuade  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  kinds  of  bard- 
target  weapons  which  would]  provide  other 
options;  in  fact,  It  is  well  Unown  that  on 
several  occasions  the  Adminlsiration  decided 
not  to  go  ahead  with  a  hard -target  warhead 
program  as  a  gratuitous  gesture  of  goodwill 
to  the  Soviets.  Moreover,  tha  SALT  process 
Itself  provides  a  vital  clue  to  the  Nlxon- 
Klsslnger  nuclear  strategy :  a4  Professor  Van 
Cleave  and  Donald  O.  Brenften  both  have 
observed,  in  formulating  American  negotiat- 
ing positions  no  aerlous  consideration  was 
given  to  any  alternative  othor  than  a  MAD 
posture  (see  Van  Cleave  op.  <tit.,  p.  205,  and 
cf.  Brennan's  testimony  on  S^T  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
reprinted  in  Congressional  Bfcord,  vol.  118, 
pt.  18.  p.  23623).  > 

Indeed,  while  defending  tl)e  accords  d\ir- 
ing  his  po6t-SALT  congresaional  briefing, 
Kissinger  emphasized  that  the  primary  stra- 
tegic result  of  the  agreements  was  to  ensure 
the  mutual  vulnerability  of  efich  power,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  SAL'T  II  would  pro- 
duce an  agreement  that  would  make  coimter- 
force  strategies  Impoeslble  fof  both  sides. 

The  Administration  could  therefore  adopt 
the  SALT  agreement  with  enthusiasm — and 
employ  false  arguments  concerning  the  pres- 
ent and  future  military  balance  in  defending 
it — because  Nixon  and  Kissinger  believe,  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  HAD 
strategy,  that  only  at  some  vague  and  un- 
defined level  do  weapons  disparities  between 
the  two  powers  assume  military  or  political 
significance.  Newhouse,  also  a  self-confessed 
MADman,  makes  no  attempt  to  evaluate  this 
assumption 

Neither  does  he  challenge 
ment  for  SALT:  that  what 
nlcal  deficiencies  the  accordi 
support  because  they  contrll 
and  that  ddtente.  In  turn, 
analysis  ensure  their  viability.  The  agree 
ments,  Mr.  Kissinger  stated  during  the 
congressional  briefing,  "must  be  soon  as  a 
political  event  of  some  magtiltude  ...  any 
country  which  contemplate*  a  rupture  of 
the  agreement  or  a  circumvention  of  Its  let- 
ter and  spirit  must  now  faop  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  placing  in  jeopardj|  a  broad  politi- 
cal relationship.' 

The  viability  of  MAD  ultllnately  rests  on 
the  belief  that  deterrence    rill  never  fall; 


be  final  argu- 
er  their  tech- 
are  worthy  of 
te  to  detente, 
U  in  the  last 


and  for  Nixon  and  KlfiRlnger.  this  assur- 
ance in  turn  ultimately  rests  an  the  un- 
shakeable  conviction  that  d^tenb  i  is  a  reality. 
Thus  it  once  again  becomes  clesr,  as  I  have 
argued  at  length  elsewhere  Iron  a  different 
perspective  (see  "The  Nixon  Doctrine  and 
the  Primacy  of  D6tente,"  Interciillegiate  Re- 
view. IX  (Spring,  1974),  forthcdmlng),  that 
detente  is  both  the  wellspring  and  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  Nixon  Administration's  en- 
tire foreign  and  military  policy,  feo  far  Nixon 
and  Kissinger's  trust  In  the  Sowet  commit- 
ment to  detente  appears  unshkkeu;  other 
Administration  figures  such  as  gecretaiy  of 
Defense  James  Schleslnger  and  ikle,  alarmed 
at  the  massive  and  continuing  ^vlet  mili- 
tary buildup  since  SALT  I.  are  increasingly 
doubtful. 

Newhouse  notes  In  one  of  his  more  analyt- 
ical moments  that  an  arms  cofitrol  agree- 
ment may  be  either  stabilizing  ck  destabiliz- 
ing, depending  on  the  motives  oS  the  parties: 
a  one-time  student  of  history  nkmed  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  has  also  warned  us  that  "the 
danger  to  the  equilibrium  Is  never  demon- 
strated until  it  is  already  overtmned"  {A 
World   Restored    (1964  ed),  p.  163).  It  re- 
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mains   to  be  seen  whether  the 


the  strategic  equilibrium  wrought  by  SALT 


I  will  be  rectified  or  reinforced 


by  SALT  II. 


damage   to 


CIGARETTE  PLUCK  LA 

<Mr.  VAN  DEKEILIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  l^is  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.)  j 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Ippeaker,  at 
the  appropriate  time  tomoifrow,  when 
the  House  is  considering  the  new  agi'icul- 
tiu'al  appropriations  legislati<^n,  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  cutjoff  funding 
for  the  overseas  promotion  pf  n.S.  to- 
bacco products.  I 

Believe  it  or  not,  we  are  atill  helping 
underwrite  cigarette  advertisilig  In  Thai- 
land and  Austria,  to  the  tun&:of  $130,000 
a  year.  I 

With  smoking  ofQcially  labeled  a  health 
hazard  in  this  country  and  cigarette  ads 
banned  from  the  air  waves,  it  is  nonsen- 
sical to  continue  this  particular  sales 
pitch  overseas. 

The  marketing  agreements  imder 
which  we  help  peddle  cigarettes  in  Aus- 
tria and  Thailand  of  course  predate  the 
Surgeon  General's  findings  about  Mas 
perils  of  smoking.  Yet  they  continue  to 
exist  and  be  renewed,  as  if  imbued  with 
lives  of  their  own. 

The  text  of  my  amendirient,  which 
would  end  these  anachronistic  agree- 
ments, follows: 

Amendment  to  HJl.  15472,  appropriations 
for  Agriculture,  Environment,  a^d  Cons\imer 
Protection : 

On  page  18,  immediately  after  line  15  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "Provided  furtlier,  That  no 
funds  contained  in  this  appropriation  shall 
be  avaUable  for  the  promotion  cr  advertising 
of  tobacco  or  any  tobacco  products  In  foreign 
nations". 


STATEMENT  ON  CARGO  PECURITY 
BILL 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.)  1 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
submitting  a  bill  for  House  consideration 
which  Is  designed  to  attack  cargo  theft 
and  loss  within  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion— truck,  air,  rail  and  water.  Senator 
Bible  has  Introduced  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  now  submit  It  to  my  colleagues. 


Cargo  loss  and  theft  have  so  Increased 
that  legislative  action  in  mandatory.  If 
we  do  not  take  steps  to  assure  cargo 
security,  our  national  economy  will  suffer. 
Senator  Bible  contends  that  "thievery, 
pilferage,  hijacking,  and  imexplalned 
loss  of  cargo"  in  the  transportation  In- 
dustry costs  us  anywhere  from  $1.5  bil- 
lion to  $2.8  billion  a  year.  When  indirect 
costs  are  added,  the  total  figure  Is  an 
estimated  $8  to  $10  billion.  Today's  cargo 
theft  and  loss  rates  benefit  no  one  except 
organized  crime;  consumers  pay  crime- 
inflated  prices  and  small  businesses  wage 
a  continual  battle  to  survive  in  the  face 
of  devastating  losses. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  promote  methods  to  enhance 
the  safety  of  cargo  transport  and  stor- 
age. The  bill  that  I  submit  meets  that 
responsibility.  According  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  Federal  transportation 
regulation  agencies — specifically  the  ICC 
and  the  CAB-^shall  estabUsh  minimum 
security  performance  standards  for  road, 
air,  and  rail  carriers.  Reports  of  losses 
filed  with  the  agencies  are  to  be  moni- 
tored, and  those  carriers  that  fall  to  meet 
the  performance  standards  will  face  fines 
and  the  possibiUty  of  revocation  or  sus- 
pension of  their  operating  permits. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  to  require  water  car- 
riers to  report  their  losses  to  the  Bureau 
of  Customs.  The  Secretary  may  also 
establish  security  measures  to  protect  and 
safeguard  cargo  at  terminals  at  a  port 
of  entry. 

In  addition  to  the  performance  stand- 
ards and  security  measures  provided  for 
in  the  bill,  an  interagency  council  Is  au- 
thorized. The  council  is  to  be  established 
within  the  executive  branch  to  coordi- 
nate all  cargo  security  activities  of  the 
ICC,  the  CAB,  and  the  Treasury,  Trans- 
portation, and  Justice  Departments.  The 
Transportation  Department  is  also  re- 
quired to  design  pilot  programs  to  dem- 
onstrate different  cargo  security  sys- 
tems and  to  develc^  advisory  security 
guidelines. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  bill 
does  not  establish  standardized  regula- 
tions for  all  carriers,  but  rather  allows 
each  transportation  regulation  agency 
to  establish  standards  tailored  to  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  the  different  carriers.  Fur- 
thermore, no  new  or  novel  Federal  power 
Is  created.  The  bill  simply  broadens  the 
activities  of  the  agencies  that  already 
regulate  transportation.  The  develc^?- 
ment  of  performance  standartjs  is  con- 
sistent with  the  activities  already  per- 
formed by  the  regulatory  agencies  which 
set  fines  and  embargoes  for  the  move- 
ment of  unauthorized  goods  and  for  op- 
erating In  unauthorized  ai-eas.  And  fi- 
nally, the  bill  does  not  seek  to  control 
carriers.  Air,  rail,  and  truck  carriers  are 
stni  left  on  their  own  initiative  to  adc^t 
.  security  steps  where  their  loss-theft  rec- 
ord shows  need.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  develop  security  measures 
for  water  carriers,  but  these  carriers 
may  at  any  time  petition  the  Secretai'y 
for  withdrawal  of  the  measures. 
!  I  urge  the  House  to  respond  favorably 
to  the  bin.  Such  legislation  is  necessary. 
If  we  fall  to  take  legislative  action,  we 
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can  only  lose  while  organized  crime  pros- 
pers.   

U.S.  NEEDY  POUND  POORER,  HUN- 
GRIER THAN  4  YEARS  AGO 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a  moment  from 
our  proceedings  today  to  reflect  upon  an 
article  which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times,  relating  the  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  Consider 
this  fact: 

The  needy  in  this  country  are  hungrier  and 
poorer  than  they  were  foiir  years  ago,  despite 
great  Increased  spending  on  food  programs, 
and  rising  world  agricultural  output  has 
brought  little  benefit  to  the  hungry  abroad. 

The  experts  surmised  that  the  outlook 
for  improvement  is  grim.  Mr.  Pollack, 
director  of  the  Food  Research  and  Ac- 
tion Center  of  New  York,  testifying  be- 
fore the  Panel  said: 

I  would  be  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
made  substantial  progress  In  the  effort  to 
eradicate  hunger.  However,  to  do  so  would 
be  untruthful.  For  the  sad  and  tragic  truth 
is  that,  over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
moved  backward  in  our  struggle  to  end  hun- 
ger, and  poverty,  and  malnutrition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Federal  outlay 
for  special  food  programs  has  doubled 
in  recent  years,  It  Is  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony given  yesterday,  that  the  coimtry 
has  moved  backward  In  Its  efforts  to 
eradicate  hunger  and  malnutrition.  Peo- 
ple, and  not  just  the  poor,  can  no  longer 
afford  nutritious  food.  It  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  adopt  a  new  approach.  We 
must  encourage  the  American  public  to 
grow  what  they  can.  This  Is  a  sound  and 
reasonable  approach,  a  fislcally  respon- 
sible approach,  which  can  serve  as  an 
adjunct  to  our  special  food  programs. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  en- 
courage the  American  family  to  begin 
producing  what  they  can.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  a  cost  of  $6  mil- 
lion would  distribute  free  seeds  for  use 
in  home  vegetable  gardens  to  individuals 
upon  request.  Second,  I  have  won  tenta- 
tive approval  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  my  proposal  to 
provide  a  7-percent  Investment  tax  credit 
for  the  home  gardener  for  purchase  of 
garden  tools  and  equipment  up  to  $100. 

I  believe  that  the  testimony  given  In 
the  Senate  yesterday  impels  this  Con- 
gress to  consider  new  approaches  to  this 
country's  food  and  nutritional  needs,  and 
I  believe  that  my  proposals  offer  this  op- 
portunity. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.  Needy  Foxmro  Poober,  Httngrier 
Trak  4    Teaks  Ago 
(By  William  Robblns) 

Washington,  June  10. — The  needy  in  this 
country  are  hungrier  and  poorer  than  they 
were  four  years  ago,  despite  great  increases  In 
spending  on  food  programs,  and  rising  world 
agricultural  output  has  brought  little  benefit 
to  the  hungry  abroad,  a  wide  range  of  ex- 
perts told  the  Senate  today. 

Furthermore,  the  outlook  for  improvement 
is  grim  without  massive  changes  in  produc- 
tion and  distribution  systems,  population 
patterns.  Income  levels  and  aid  programs, 


the  experts  told  tbe  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

These  were  among  the  oonclusions  of  a 
four-month  study  by  about  100  specialists 
from  imlversitles,  business  and  the  profes- 
sions, who  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
committee  to  explore  world  food  and  nutri- 
tion problems. 

The  committee  was  divided  Into  two 
panels  to  conduct  hearings  on  the  experts' 
reports  in  two  large  conference  rooms 
crowded  with  listeners.  The  bearings  will  con- 
tinue  through  Friday. 

"PZX>WSHAaES  rOR  PEACE" 

In  opening  one  of  the  hearings,  Senator 
George  McGovem,  Democrat  of  South 
Dakota,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee, 
proposed  a  "great  American  initiative"  that 
be  called  "plowshares  for  peace." 

"I  believe  this  conference  should  be  an 
opportunity  for  a  new,  bolder  Initiative,"  Sen- 
ator McGovem  said.  "If  food  for  peace  was 
tbe  great  American  international  agricul- 
tural Initiative  of  tbe  nlneteen-sixtles. 
then  I  believe  that  another  kind  of  pro- 
gram—one that  might  be  caUed  plow- 
shares for  peace — might  be  the  great  Amer- 
ican Initiative  for  the  nineteen-seventies 
and  beyond." 

His  proposal,  especially,  was  a  program 
that  would  help  developing  countries  be- 
come more  productive  and  incorporate  some 
of  tbe  recommendations  from  tbe  study 
group. 

In  the  United  States,  inflation  has  exac'.«d 
a  heavy  toU  on  the  poor  and  the  aged,  the 
bead  of  one  panel  of  tbe  experts  r^>orted. 

"Over  the  past  three  to  four  years,  our 
nation's  needy  have  become  hungrier  and 
pomrer."  said  Ronald  Pollack,  director  of 
tbe  Food  Research  and  Action  Center  of  New 
York,  who  headed  a  26-member  study  panel 
on  "nutrition  and  special  groups." 

THREKPOLO    JtlCIXKBm 

Mr.  Pollack  noted  that  Federal  spending  on 
food  programs  had  increased  three-fold  be- 
tween the  fiscal  year  1970  and  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  But  he  said: 

"I  would  be  pleased  to  teU  you  that  we 
have  made  substantial  progress  In  tbe  efiort 
to  eradicate  hunger.  However,  to  do  so 
would  be  untruthful.  For  tbe  sad  and  toaglc 
truth  Is  that,  over  the  past  several  years, 
we  have  moved  backwards  In  our  struggle  to 
end  hunger,  poverty  and  malnutrition." 

Mr.  Pollack's  testimony  was  based  on  a 
185-page  report  by  bis  group,  which  Ulus- 
trated  the  slide  of  tbe  needy  Into  deeper 
poverty. 

Between  March,  1973,  and  March,  1974.  the 
study  showed,  the  retaU  ooet  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Economy  Food  Plan — that 
on  wblcb  food  stamp  allocations  are  based — 
increased  21  per  cent,  while  the  retail  cost  of 
the  department's  Liberal  Food  Plan — de- 
signed for  higher-income  families — ^Increased 
16.9  per  cent. 

"The  poor  have  been  vlctlmleed  far  more 
by  the  vast  food  price  Increases  over  tbe  past 
several  years  than  have  any  and  all  of  the 
other  economic  classes  in  our  country."  Mr. 
Pollack  said. 

AN    ITNAVAnJIBU:    OPTION 

One  reason,  his  report  showed.  Is  that  tbe 
low-income  family  spends  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  its  income  for  food.  Another  is  that 
higher-Income  families  have  been  "spending 
down,"  that  is,  buying  cheaper  types  of  food, 
an  option  that  Is  not  available  to  the  poor. 

"There  simply  were  no  cheaper  food  items 
to  which  they  could  'spend  down,'  "  Mr.  Pui- 
lack  said. 

And  because  of  the  Increased  pressures  on 
the  che^>er  types  of  food,  their  costs  have 
increased  dlq;>roportionately.  He  cited  these 
examples : 

While  pork  sausages  increased  In  price  by 
68.8  per  cent  between  December  1970,  and 
March  1974,  rib  roasts  Increased  4S.S  percent; 
while   hamburgers   increased   60.3   per   cent. 
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porterhouse  steaks  increased  38.2  per  cent, 
and  while  dried  beans  increased  256  per  cent, 
canned  tomatoes  increased  20.6  per  cent. 

The  report  brought  the  effects  to  life  on 
the  basis  of  an  Interview  among  a  small  sam- 
ple of  low-income  families  around  the  coun- 
try. It  cited  families  that  had  switched  to 
buying  dog  food  for  protein,  and  others  with 
little  or  no  food  in  their  homes  and  little  or 
no  money  to  buy  any,  such  as  the  following : 

"Several  Indian  families  were  found  sur- 
viving on  chocolate  bars  and  state  coffee. 

"In  Walton  County,  north  Qeorgia,  we 
visited  a  family  who  had  been  illegally  de- 
nied food  stamps.  There  was  nothing  to  eat 
In  the  house  but  Wonder  Bread  and  hog 
Jowls. 

BREAD    AND     CEBEAL 

"In  the  same  county  a  pregnant  woman 
who  earns  less  than  the  mimlmum  wage  and 
her  unemployed  husband  had  been  denied 
-food  stamps.  They  were  living  on  a  diet  of 
mostly  bread  and  cereal,  having  mUk  only 
with  coffee  and  meat  only  once  or  twice  a 
week." 

One  reason  for  the  backward  slide  of  poor 
families,  the  report  showed,  was  that  food 
costs  have  risen  faster  than  food  stamp  al- 
lowances and  other  forms  of  food  assistance 
and  faster  than  welfare  pajrments. 

"We  muxt  not  be  fooled:  Pood  programs 
are  no  solution  to  low  wages,  to  discrimina- 
tion, to  poverty,"  the  report  said. 

But  in  the  absence  of  improved  incomes  or 
an  income-maintenance  system,  it  recom- 
mended a  number  of  improvements  in  food 
programs. 

The  report  said  the  aid  provided  needs  to 
be  Increased  to  supply  adequate  nutritional 
balance,  but — noting  that  only  36.7  per  cent 
of  the  37  million  people  eligible  now  receive 
food  stamps — administration  of  aid  pro- 
grams needs  to  be  improved  and  greater  ef- 
forts made  to  reach  those  eligible  but  un- 
aware of  the  help  available. 


RECENT  DISCLOSURES  AND  T-BAWH 
OP   COMMITTEE  "material 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  re- 
cent leaks  to  the  press  of  classified  docu- 
ments and  advocacy,  and  hence,  prejudi- 
cial briefs  that  are  in  the  possession  of 
committee  members.  To  be  sure,  most 
classified  documents  we  have  are  also  in 
the  files  of  the  FBI,  the  CIA,  the  White 
House,  and  other  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

The  source  of  all  leaks  is  not  known, 
but  what  is  known  Is  that  for  4  months 
while  the  inquiry  statT  hswi  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  evidence  it  was  assembling, 
there  were  no  leaks.  Only  after  the  pres- 
entation of  the  evidence  to  the  full  com- 
mittee have  leaks  occurred. 

Classified  docimientary  evidence  which 
came  into  the  committee's  possession 
from  the  grand  Jury  or  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor was  tendered  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  committee's  own  rules 
of  confidentiality  would  apply.  Publica- 
tion of  this  material  could  Jeopardize 
fair  trials  for  indicted  Watergate  defend- 
ants, prejudicing  their  rights  as  well  as 
those  of  the  prosecutors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  release  of  a  classified 
document  bearing  on  Dr.  Kissinger's  role 
in  wiretapping  was  improper.  One  of  the 
reasons  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  con- 
ducting closed  sessions  is  because  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
mandate  closed  hearings  when  the  In- 


formation sought  "might  tend  to  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  incriminate  any  per- 
sion  •  •  •."  Clearly,  this  publicly  tends 
to  defame  Dr.  Kissinger  and  violates  the 
purpose  of  having  closed  gearings. 

Leaks,  Mr.  Speaker,  deeiean  the  stat- 
ure and  dignity  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's inquiry.  Our  staff  is,  in  my  view, 
presenting  evidence  in  an  1  lonorable,  fair, 
and  professional  manner  The  commit- 
tee has  showed  restraint  in  the  face  of 
criticism,  diligence  in  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities  which  are  of  a  high  con- 
stitutional order,  and  on  the  whole,  a 
commendable  objectivitj  which  was 
earning  favorable  public  feaction. 

All  committee  members  realize  we 
are  involved  in  historic  and  imprece- 
dented  inquiry  involving  the  most  radical 
surgery  of  our  constitutional  system.  I 
have  often  said  that  the  way  we  conduct 
ourselves,  the  manner  and  thoroughness 
in  which  the  inquiry  is  carried  out,  and 
the  quality  of  our  legal  an^  moral  analy- 
sis is  more  important  than  the  ultimate 
vote.  In  the  final  analysli  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  ;udged  by  the 
American  people  and  by  ]  listory  on  how 
we  have  responded  as  an  institution  to 
a  constitutional  process. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  we  are  j  resoited  with 
an  opportunity,  by  our  e^imple,  to  help 
restore  a  degree  of  publio  confidence  in 
governmental  institutions.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious to  those  responsible  that  leaks  are 
having  the  effect  of  undermining  the 
credibility  of  the  committee.  I  pray  that 
leaks  will  stop  and  prove  to  be  a  tem- 
porary aberration  that  wjll  not  further 
scar  our  proceedings. 


change 


AFRICAN  POLICY  AIlD  BLACK 
AMERICANS 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certain  American  ethnic  groups  have  had 
a  decisive  voice  in  shaping  U.S.  foreign 
policy  toward  their  homelands.  Yet  the 
largest  "minority"  in  the  United  States- 
black  America— has  had;  little  to  say 
about  American  policy  on  Africa. 

A  recent  issue  of  Foreign  Policy  pub- 
lished an  Important  article  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Martin  Weil,  n  lecturer  In 
political  science  at  UCLA. 

As  the  article  suggests,  black  Ameri- 
cans have  an  opportunity  !to  organize  an 
effort  to  make  United  States-African 
policy  consistent  with  tie  rights  and 
aspirations  of  the  peoples!  of  Africa. 

I  submit  Mr.  Weil's  article  for  inclu- 
sion at  this  point  in  the  Rt:coRo: 

Can  the  Blacks  Do  for  Ai4ica  What  the 
Jxws  Dm  for  Is4a£l? 
(By  Martin  We|l) 
"Our  actions  in  the  field  of'forelgn  affairs," 
George  Kennan  has  written,  ^are  the  convul- 
sive reactions  of  politicians  to  an  internal 
political  life  dominated  by  vocal  minorities." 
The  activities  of  the  Polish  Cutholics  and  the 
Jews  since  World  War  n  amply  confirm  Ken- 
nan's  statement.  The  Poles  st|«ngthened  cold 
war  fever;  the  Jews,  the  paislon  for  Israel. 
American  blacks,  however,  the  largest  minor- 
ity of  all,  constitute  an  exception.  They  have 
had  no  visible  Impact  on  Amtrlcan  policy  to- 
ward Africa.  The  Poles  and  the  Jews  have 
been  active  and  successful;  tfte  blacks,  quies- 
cent and  ineffective.  The  reasbns  for  this  dls- 
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parity  and  the  likelihood  of 
subject  of  this  article.  This  Is 
exercise.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
will  have  to  confront  the  eme. 
erful  political  pressure  hostUe 
policy  in  Africa.  Whether  the  i 
banded  or  antagonistic  (it  is 
sympathetic)  will  depend  greatfy 
or  not  an  effective  black 
exists. 

Ethnic   Influence   over  Amet'lcan 
policy  requires  (1)  an  electoral 
lobbying  apparatus,  and  (3)  an, 
peal  to  the  symbols  of  America^ 
An   examination   of  the   soui 
Catholic  and  Jewish  leverage 
American  foreign  policy  will 
dltions  necessary  for  a  compt^ble 
lobby. 

ELECTORAL   THREA1 

The  most  potent  electoral  thi  eat  Is  to  shift 
loyalties  from  one  party  to  the  other;  the 
lesser  threat  Is  to  shift  loyalties  from  one 
candidate  to  another  within  th  e  same  party. 
The  Poles  used  the  first,  the  ^ews  used  the 
second. 

Polish  Catholics  were  first  derceived  as  a 
potential  swing  group  on  f ore  gn  policy  Is- 
sues during  the  1944  Presidential  election 
campaign.  Uneasiness  over  possible  acqui- 
escence by  Boosevelt  to  Russian  designs  on 
Polish  territory  threatened  to  loosen  tradi- 
tional Polish  moorings  to  thfe  Democratic 
party.  Republican  attempts  to  [capitalize  on 
this  situation  and  Democratic  |  efforts  to  es- 
cape responsibility  helped  to  foster  an  antl- 
Communlst  consensus  that  eikdured  for  a 
generation.  The  wlnter-takefall  electoral 
college  system  made  Democrajtlc  polltlcans 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  home  <)ountry  loyal- 
ties of  urban  ethnic  groups.        1 

Although  Roosevelt  won  65  iJercent  of  the 
popular  vote  to  defeat  Wilkie  In  1940,  and 
had  an  electoral  college  marglt}  of  409  to  82, 
his  majorities  were  deceptive.  The  President 
won  191  electoral  votes  In  the  hotly  contested 
IndustriaUzed  states  of  the  Northeast  and 
the  Midwest.  If  these  states  had  all  swung  to 
Dewey  In  1944,  the  RepubllcanB  would  have 
won  the  White  House.  They  all  had  been 
squeakers.  Roosevelt  loet  Michigan  by  6,926 
votes  (out  of  a  total  of  2.1  anllllon)  and 
Indiana  by  25,403  votes  (out  offa  total  of  1.8 
million) .  His  winning  margins  In  Wisconsin, 
New  Tork,  Ohio,  and  lUinols  were  slim.  In 
fact.  If  the  Republicans  could  Iwve  picked  up 
a  mlUion  votes  In  these  key  states — only  a  2 
percent  gain  m  the  nationwide  popular 
vote — Roosevelt  would  have  lost  In  1944, 
even  though  he  still  would  hawe  had  53  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote.  By  Inducing  disrup- 
tions In  the  Roosevelt  coalltloo.  Democratic 
power   could   have  been   undormlned. 

The  key  pressure  point  In  this  Jujitsu 
theory  of  electoral  politics  wad  the  Catholic 
vote.  Nine  million  Catholics  baid  cast  ballots 
In  the  1940  contest;  7  mlllloQi  of  them  for 
Roosevelt.  If  Dewey  could  have  held  Wllkie's 
vote  and  gained  20  percent  more  of  the  Cath- 
olic vote,  he  could  have  won  In  1944.  The 
Polish  Catholics  were  the  main  focus  of 
Dewey's  Catholic  strategy,  lie  Jews  and 
Negroes,  after  all,  were  Indlssolubly  bound 
to  Roosevelt;  the  WASP's  were  largely  Re- 
publican already.  The  Poles.  However,  were 
90  percent  for  Roosevelt  In  19^,  longing  for 
the  liberation  of  Poland.  If  tfte  Orand  Al- 
liance could  have  been  made  to  appear  as  a 
conspiracy  to  subject  Poland  to  Russian  tyr- 
anny, the  Polish  vote  (about  2  niiUion)  might 
have  been  open  to  the  RepubUc^ns. 

The  Republican  strategy,  although  cen- 
tered on  the  Poles,  was  aimed  at  Catholics  In 
general.  Wartime  polls  showed  Catholics  per- 
sistently more  pessimistic  about  the  chances 
for  cooperation  with  Russia  after  the  war 
than  Protestants.  A  private  p<fll,  conducted 
for  Roosevelt  in  September  1944,  projected 
a  10  percent  drop  in  his  CatboUc  support 
from  1940  and  estimated  that  fears  of  Rus- 
sian Intentions  accounted  for  much  of  the 
shift.  This  covad  be  expected  to  continue  If 
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Italy  and  Poland  became  Communist  after 
the  war.  The  Catholic  vote  was  the  pivot 
upon  which  the  Democratic  party  and  Roose- 
velt's foreign  policy  turned. 

The  most  Influential  Republican  senator  in 
foreign  affairs  was  Arthur  Vandenberg  of 
MlchlEan,  a  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Vandenberg 
was  extremely  sensitive  to  the  nationalistic 
feelings  of  his  many  PoUsh  constituents.  He 
was  also  well  aware  of  the  desire  of  his  Re- 
publican colleagues  to  exploit  an  Issue  which 
might  break  up  the  Roosevelt  coalition  by 
changing  the  salient  Issue  from  labor  rights 
to  the  fate  of  the  homeland  and  of  Catholic 
brethren  everywhere.  Vandenberg  urged 
Dewey  to  include  a  veiled  promise  to  restore 
the  prewar  status  of  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
States  m  the  1944  Republican  platform.  "I 
think,"  he  wrote,  "that  we  are  entitled  to 
take  advantage  of  this  tremendous  political 
potential."  Raymond  L.  BueU  put  the  mat- 
ter bluntly  m  a  letter  to  John  Foster  DxiUes, 
Dewey's  foreign  policy  adviser:  "There  are 
about  5  million  Polish-American  voters, 
hitherto  for  Roosevelt,  who  will  shift  if  the 
Republicans  view  on  this  question  is  clarified 
in  the  right  way.  .  .  ." 

Dewey  could  not  resist.  He  launched  an  all- 
out  attack,  during  the  1944  Presidential  cam- 
paign, on  so-called  Communist  influence  in 
the  Democratic  party.  A  Roosevelt  re-elec- 
tion, he  implied,  would  mean  abandoning  the 
Eastern  European  homelands  to  Stalinist 
tyranny.  Warren  Moscow  of  the  New  York 
Times  reported:  "That  the  Dewey  camp  Is 
interested  In  the  Polish  vote  and  the  Italian 
vote,  and  is  counting  on  dissatisfaction  with 
what  Is  going  on  in  their  homelands  among 
these  racial  groups  is  too  open  to  be  called 
even  an  open  secret."  Dewey  concluded  his 
campaign  with  a  thundering  speech  against 
Commvmism,  which  be  delivered  in  Boston 
(the  bes^land  of  Catholic  orthodoxy). 
"Dewey,"  noted  Marquis  Childs,  the  day  be- 
fore the  election,  "has  gone  a  long  way  in  his 
effort  to  set  bloc  against  bloc,  to  frighten  the 
Catholics  and  alarm  the  Poles.  .  .  ." 

ICARGIK  OF  VICTORT 

The  margin  of  Roosevelt's  victory  upset  the 
Republicans.  Particularly  distiu-bing  was  the 
wholesale  defeat  of  Republican  congressmen 
in  the  large  industrial  centers  they  had  tried 
so  hard  to  crack.  The  "sellout"  issue  was  so 
impotent  that  the  Republicans  actually  loet 
seats  in  the  areas  in  which  it  was  employed — 
areas  that  had  few  remaining  Republican 
congressmen  anyway.  Vandenberg  was  dis- 
mayed. "I  can  .  .  .  fuUy  understand,"  be 
wrote  to  one  of  the  few  Republicans  In  our 
own  Michigan  area  are  also  in  the  CIO  and 
that  these  labor  considerations  were  much 
too  strong  to  be  offset  by  any  doubtful  con- 
siderations in  behalf  of  the  old  fatherland." 
He  then  asked  "In  connection  with  my  own 
decision  In  respect  to  1946  whether  It  Is  In- 
evitable that  this  vote  in  Michigan  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  almost  completely  Democratic." 
Fearful  that  the  answer  wovUd  be  yes,  Van- 
denberg considered  retiring  gracefully  from 
the  Senate  in  1945  rather  than  facing  the 
CIO  headquarters  in  1946.  "Vandenberg's 
majority  in  1940  was  86,000,"  noted  one  re- 
porter. "The  prospect  for  1946  discourages 
him."  And  he  quoted  Vandenberg:  "I  have  to 
remember  that  there  are  700,000  members  of 
the  CIO  In  Michigan  and  they  are  out  to  get 
me." 

The  first  post-Yalta  election  in  Michigan 
revived  the  hope  that  anti-Communism 
might  stUl  be  the  Republican's  best  hope.  In 
the  spring  of  1946,  Wayne  County,  regu- 
larly two-to-one  Democratic  and  overwhelm- 
ingly pro-Roosevelt  the  previous  November, 
went  Republican  for  the  first  time  In  15  years 
by  a  5,000  majority.  Other  Polish  districts 
registered  a  similar  shift.  Some  congressmen 
of  Polish  descent  even  considered  switching 
parties  to  escape  the  Yalta  backlash.  In  these 
circumstances,  Vandenberg  and  other  lead- 
ing Republicans  covUd  see  no  alternative  but 


to  continue  pressing  the  Commimlst  Issue. 
Only  by  luring  the  Catholics  away  from  the 
solid  Democratic-labor  coalition  could  they 
avoid  annihilation.  This  strategy,  as  the  1944 
election  indicated,  might  not  work,  but  it 
was  better  to  go  down  fighting  than  meekly 
to  await  the  CIO  executioners.  The  dazzling 
success  of  the  CIO  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee in  eliminating  anti-labor  congress- 
men In  the  1944  election  convinced  the  des- 
perate Republicans  that  unless  they  could 
change  the  terms  of  Interparty  debate,  a 
resurgent  New  Deal  allied  with  a  growing 
labor  movement  and  mushrooming  working- 
class  birthrates  would  relegate  the  OOP  to 
permanent  minority  status.  Vandenberg  con- 
tinued to  care  about  Conununist  advances 
In  Eastern  Europe  because  he  could  no  longer 
ignore  the  CIO  advances  in  Wayne  County. 
Fearful  that  a  Vandenberg  denunciation  of 
American  "appeasement"  toward  Russia 
might  split  the  Democratic  party  and  pre- 
sage a  re-enactment  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
post-World  War  I  Impotence,  President  Tru- 
man and  Secretary  of  State  James  P.  Byrnes 
protected  their  flank  by  a  suitably  Intransi- 
gent negotiating  position.  Byrnes'  last  gen- 
uine effort  at  playing  "peacemaker" — at  the 
Moscow  Conference  In  December  1945 — drew 
such  heavy  fire  from  Republicans  (and  Tru- 
man) that  he  quickly  retreated.  Electoral 
imi>etus  for  a  hard  line  complemented  simi- 
lar Pentagon  and  State  Department  urgtngs. 
This  conformity  of  bureaucratic  and  electoral 
pressures  helps  to  account  for  the  universal 
acceptance  of  cold  war  thinking  by  American 
politicians.  White  House  counsel  Clark  Clif- 
ford's blueprint  for  the  1948  campaign  ac- 
knowledged the  electoral  advantages  of  an 
anti-Communist  foreign  pwlicy.  "The  Cath- 
olic vote,"  he  wrote,  "is  traditionally  Demo- 
cratic. The  controUlng  element  in  this  group 
today  from  a  political  standpoint  is  the  dis- 
trust and  fear  of  Communism.  .  .  .  The  atti- 
tude of  the  President  and  the  Administration 
toward  Communism  should  exert  a  definite 
appeal  to  this  group.- . . .  There  is  considerable 
political  advantage  to  the  Administration  In 
its  battle  with  the  Kremlin."  Clifford  was 
right.  The  Poles  and  other  Catholics  flooded 
back  to  the  Democratic  standard  In  1948, 
putting  Truman  in  the  White  House  despite 
the  Thurmond  and  Wallace  revolts. 

The  Republicans,  needless  to  say,  were 
stunned.  Dewey's  strategy  of  minimizing 
Red-baiting  In  the  campaign,  so  as  not  to 
complicate  his  dealings  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments after  his  expected  victory,  clearly 
proved  too  optimistic.  Truman,  by  bis  thun- 
der against  Wallace,  had  stolen  the  best  issue 
of  the  campsiign  away  from  its  original  in- 
ventors. Oh,  but  for  the  Dewey  of  1944!  The 
rising  crescendo  of  walls  about  Communism 
In  the  government  was  a  calculated  move 
to  rectify  Dewey's  mistake.  Joe  McCarthy  was 
the  agent,  the  "liberation"  of  Eastern  Europe 
was  the  slogan,  in  this  latest  and  most  des- 
perate effort  to  win  a  Republican  victory. 
IronlcaUy  enough,  had  Dewey  won  In  1948, 
the  United  States  might  weU  have  been 
spared  the  worst  excesses  of  the  McCarthy 
period. 

The  Jews  And  Israel.  The  scramble  for  the 
Oathollc  vote  rested  on  the  peculiar  poUtlcal 
complexion  of  the  CathoUc  electorate — liberal 
on  economic  Issues,  conservative  on  social 
Issues,  antl-Communlst  In  foreign  policy. 
Depending  on  how  these  varioxis  issues  were 
intertwined  In  a  campaign.  Catholics  might 
swing  right  or  left  at  the  polls.  Or  so  It  was 
felt.  The  Jews,  solidly  wedded  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  all  circumstances,  did  not 
pose  such  a  threat.  No  Republican  has  ex- 
pected substantial  Jewish  support  since 
Truman's  dramatic  recognition  of  Israel  In 
1948.  The  unremitting  Uberallsm  of  Jews  on 
social  and  economic  Issues — at  least  until 
the  1972  election — has  reinforced  Republi- 
can inclinations  to  write  off  the  Jewish  vote. 
Jewish  leverage,  therefore,  has  been  conflned 
largely  to  Democratic  primaries. 
Prior  to  1948,  however.  Democratic  politi- 


cians feared  that  the  Jews,  over  90  percent 
Democratic,  might  swing  Republican  if 
Truman  did  not  support  Zionism,  a  course 
that  brought  him  Into  conflict  with  his  own 
diplomatic  and  military  advisers  as  well  as 
with  the  British.  For  example.  Secretary  of 
State  James  P.  Byrnes,  In  a  tortured  conver- 
sation with  British  Ambassador  Halifax  in 
October  1945,  \irged  the  British  to  take  a 
more  pro-Jewish  stand.  He  admitted  that  he 
"had  not  followed"  the  problem  but  added: 
"Quite  frankly,  I  am  thinking  about  the 
New  York  City  election  .  .  .  the  President, 
.  .  .  has  to  think  about  that."  And  this  was 
only  a  municipal  election  I  Truman  himself 
was  stimulated  by  his  close  friend  and  for- 
mer haberdashery  partner,  Eddie  Jacobson, 
a  devout  Zionist,  as  well  as  by  a  lively  sense 
of  his  own  political  welfare.  Elxasperated  at 
the  relentless  Jewish  pressure,  he  could  ex- 
claim, "Jesus  Christ  couldnt  please  them 
when  he  was  here  on  earth,  so  how  can  any- 
one expect  that  I  would  have  any  luck?"  But 
is  bowed  to  the  pressures.  Receiving  word 
a  month  before  the  1946  congressional  elec- 
tions that  Dewey  planned  a  full-scale  attack 
on  his  Palestine  poUcy.  TruBuin  demanded, 
in  a  Yom  Kippur  eve  statement,  that  the 
British  throw  Palestine  open  for  immediate 
immigration  of  100,000  Jews.  Ethnic  ad- 
viser Dave  Niles  drafted  the  release.  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  executives,  fear- 
ful that  the  Democrats  could  not  beat 
Dewey  without  the  New  York  Jewish  vote, 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  political  angle, 
noted  Henry  Wallace,  "Is  the  one  angle  of 
Palestine  which  has  a  really  deep  Interest 
for  Truman." 

By  Identifying  so  completely  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  after  1948,  however,  the  Jews 
reduced  their  electoral  leverage  over  a  Re- 
publican President  almost  to  zero.  Anthony 
Eden  learned  this,  to  his  chagrin.  In  1956. 
Confident  that  Elsenhower  would  not  risk 
losing  the  Jewish  vote  in  New  York  on  ttie 
eve  of  the  1956  election,  he  assumed  that 
Israeli  participation  in^  the  attack  on  Suez 
would  guarantee  American  silence.  But  Ei- 
senhower did  not  have  to  wcxry  about  losing 
the  Jewish  vote.  He  never  had  It.  The  Jews, 
at  every  Income  level,  voted  75-80  percent 
Democratic.  He  could  hardly  outbid  the 
Democrats  in  hts  support  of  Israel.  And,  short 
of  that,  the  Jews  bad  no  reascm  to  alter  tbelr 
traditional  voting  habits.  Even  if  be  were 
eager  to  garner  every  loose  vote  In  sight, 
there  were  better  wajs  than  tadtly  support- 
ing British  imperialism,  hardly  a  popular 
motif  in  American  politics.  "Elsenhower  evi- 
dently wanted  to  win  big,"  writes  Richard 
Neustadt,  chronicler  of  tbia  episode.  "By 
this  reckoning,  a  Jewish  vote  might  serve  as 
weU  as  anybody  else's,  but  no  better,  and  a 
stance  for  'peace'  pleased  all."  Anti-British 
sentiment  proved  a  more  effective  vote- 
catcher  than  pro-Jewish  feeling. 
*  A  weakening  of  electoral  sanctions,  bow- 
ever,  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  decline  in 
political  impact.  Jewish  leverage  is  not  con- 
flned solely  to  ballot  pressure,  nor  was  the 
Polish  leverage.  In  the  diffuse  system  of 
American  politics,  an  effective  lobbying  ap- 
paratus acts  as  a  magnifying  glass.  A  narrow 
electoral  beam,  prc^>erly  focused,  can  ignite 
a  blaze  of  influence.  The  Poles  and  the  Jews 
were  both  expert  political  arsonists. 

IXtSBTnrC  APPARATUS 

The  Rosmarek  Machine.  The  antl-Com- 
munlst militancy  of  many  politicians  reflect- 
ed the  desire  for  revenue  fostered  by  Polish- 
American  leaders.  Charles  Rozmarek,  politi- 
cal boss  of  Chicago  Polonla,  began  the  cam- 
paign by  organizing  the  Polish-American 
Congress  in  1944  to  pressure  Roosevelt  into 
reconstituting  Poland  after  the  war.  Inspired 
by  PaderewBki's  success  with  Woodrow  Wil- 
son diiring  World  War  I,  he  brought  together 
representatives  from  all  Polish  religious, 
fraternal,  and  welfare  organizations  for  a 
giant  conclave  In  Buffalo.  David  Nlles  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  "go  down  In  history  as 
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the  most  colossal  piece  of  organizational 
work"  and  painted  a  grim  picture  of  Pollsb 
voters,  led  by  a  clerical  vanguard,  marching 
in  ranks  to  the  Republicans.  At  the  urging  of 
Nlles,  Harry  Hopkins,  and  Chicago  Mayor 
Edward  J.  Kelley,  Roosevelt  held  a  private 
meeting  with  Rozmarek  In  Chicago  a  few 
days  before  the  election,  to  forestall  a  Dewey 
endorsement.  Rozmarek  held  his  fire,  but 
after  Yalta,  he  recalled,  "we  went  after  blm 
hammer  and  tongs."  As  a  young  man,  Roz- 
marek hnd  paid  nearly  a  week's  salary  to 
hear  Paderewskl  speak  to  a  Polish  group  In 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  He  never  forgave 
Roosevelt  for  thwarting  his  ambition  to  be 
the  Paderewskl  of  World  War  n. 

Much  of  Bozmarek's  ideological  fervor 
came  from  the  Intelligentsia  of  the  prewar 
Pllsudski  dictatorship;  the  "motorized  emi- 
gres" who  had  fled  Poland  In  automobiles  as 
Nazi  arnUes  closed  In  on  Warsaw.  Indeed,  the 
exile  campaign  to  mobilize  American  Polonia 
became  so  pronounced  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment forced  Ideologue-ln-chlef  Ignacy 
Matuszewskl  to  register  as  a  foreign  agent. 
Roosevelt,  irate  at  the  government-ln-exlle's 
agitation  against  his  policies,  nearly  expelled 
Polish  Ambassador  Ciecbanowskl  for  "vio- 
lation of  diplomatic  proprieties."  Rozmarek 
worked  closely  with  the  Polish  Embassy  in 
Washington  and.  In  fact,  was  chatting  with 
Ciecbanowskl  when  word  came  that  allied 
recognition  of  his  government  had  been 
terminated.  "Be  was  depressed,"  Rozmarek 
recalled.  It  was  hard  for  us  to  understand 
that  .  .  .  recognizing  an  illegal  government 
In  place  of  one  that  had  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  Americans  at  Monte  Cassino  .  .  ." 
The  emigres  continued  to  provide  Intellec- 
tual leadership  to  the  Polish-American  com- 
munity after  this  July  1945  disaster.  Van- 
denberg  himself  used  them  as  brokers.  In 
December  1945,  he  met  with  two  former 
Polish  diplomats  to  urge  them  to  deliver 
Polish  votes  to  the  Republicans  If  they  de- 
sired his  continuing  support. 

While  the  emigres  wooed  the  Right,  Roz- 
marek was  actively  at  work  on  the  Demo- 
crats. "We  had  officers  throughout  the  coun- 
try," he  recalled.  "When  we'd  meet  in  Wash- 
Vaglon,  we'd  all  drop  In  to  see  our  represent- 
atives .  .  .  keep  our  contacts  up."  With 
Mayor  Kelly's  help,  he  brought  pressure  to 
bear  on  Byrnes  to  grant  Russian-hating  exile 
General  Bor  a  visa  to  the  United  States  for 
the  1946  Polish  Constitution  Day  celebra- 
tion in  Chicago.  Less  than  enthusiastic  about 
an  anti-Russian  demonstration  in  Chicago, 
Byrnes  said,  "Ed,  I  have  no  objection  but 
what  will  the  Russlai,^  say?"  Kelly  said,  "The 
hell  with  the  Russians!  I  haven't  got  any 
Russians  here.  I  have  Poles  In  Chicago!"  Bor 
got  his  visa  but  with  the  stipulation  that  he 
not  travel  outside  of  Chicago.  In  fact,  he 
stayed  three  months  and  toured  widely.  "I 
can't  help  it."  Rozmarek  explained,  "if  a 
committee  of  five  comes  here  and  kidnaps* 
him  and  takes  him  out  to  Detroit."  With 
Bozmarek's  encouragement,  Polish  Democrats 
In  Congress  deliberately  slandered  the  post- 
war regime.  Representative  Thomas  S.  Gor- 
don, returning  from  a  trip  to  Poland  in  Octo- 
ber 1945,  wrote  an  article  for  the  Chicago 
Polish  language  newspaper  depicting  lawless- 
ness, rape,  violence,  and  sacrilege  as  the 
norm  in  the  new  Poleoid.  He  also  charged 
that  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  meet  with 
Western-sympathizing  Polish  leaders.  Even 
the  State  Department  was  appalled  at  Gor- 
don's "misstatements."  When  asked  for  a 
retraction,  he  refused,  though  he  promised 
to  be  more  scrupulous  In  the  future.  Gor- 
don did  not  want  any  favorable  information 
about  the  new  regime,  however  truthful,  to 
pass  through  his  lips.  Rozmarek  also  had 
"the  boys"  Introduce  a  bill  m  Congress  for 
the  investigation  of  the  Katyn  massacre  as 
a  way  of  propagating  the  image  of  Com- 
munist butchery.  "They  found  the  Soviet 
Union  guilty,"  be  dryly  noted. 

The  Fight  For  Israel.  The  Jews,  if  any- 
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thing,  exceeded  the  Poles  In  their  flair  for 
lobbying,  making  up  in  oiganizatlon  what 
they  lacked  In  strict  electoral  clout.  They 
single-handedly  defeated  a  Joint  Pentagon 
and  State  Department  campaign  to  stifle  the 
new  state  of  Israel  with  aa  arms  embargo. 
The  breaking  of  this  embaqgo — the  creation 
of  an  arms-running  and  supply  underground 
from  the  United  States  to  Palestine — played 
a  critical  role  in  sustaining  the  new  Jewish 
state  against  Britlsh-suppllQd  Arab  armies. 

At  the  apex  of  this  illegal  organization 
presided  a  group  of  Jewish  i^lUionalres  called 
together  by  David  Ben-Guaon  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1945  to  set  up  a  mllliary  lifeline  from 
America  to  Palestine.  These  individuals  had 
connections  In  every  Industry  In  the  coun- 
try. They  supplied  money,  |  manpower,  and 
political  protection  to  the  ytung  technicians 
and  activists  who  set  up  fummy  shipping 
firms,  trucking  outfits,  ani  wairehousea  to 
move  the  goods  east.  IrlsU  Judges,  sympa- 
thetic to  underdogs  fighting  the  British, 
looked  the  other  way  at  Infractions  in  New 
York  City,  the  heart  of  the  enterprise.  When 
a  clandestinely  designed  ulachine  gun  was 
discovered  at  the  Canadian  border.  New  Deal 
economist  Robert  Nathan  ^pi>ealed  directly 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  qua^  the  Investiga- 
tion, which  threatened  to  [unravel  the  en- 
tire apparatus.  "Would  anjt  of  the  weapons 
be  used  in  the  United  Statei?"  Hoover  asked. 
"Would  any  of  them  be  ised  against  the 
United  States?  "  "Absolutelj^not,"  Nathan  re 
plied.  Hoover  cooperated.  |>erhaps  the  PBI 
was  stUl  smarting  from 
intelligence  during  the 
Hoover  wanted  no  distractl 
nist-hunting.  In  any  case 
ful  appeal  was  emblematicl  of  the  extent  of 
Jewish  connections  In  American  politics.  A 
secret  air  force  created  ffom  surplus  war 
planes  In  Burbank  was 
country  with  the  aid  of 
President  of  Panama,  wh 
up  a  national  airline  to 
action. 

General  Anastasia  Somo: 
aragua,  offered — for  a  prlci 
arms  shipments.  New  York 
Bernstein,  the  mastermind!  of  the  American 
underground,  ran  an  espionage  school  for 
Palestinian  Jews  in  New  Yolk,  drawmg  on  his 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  ^OSS)  experience. 
Without  financing,  nothing  would  have  been 
possible.  Golda  Melr  raised  $50  million  from 
the  American  Jewish  conuqunlty  in  a  single 
whirlwind  speaking  tour,  ii  every  capillary 
of  the  vast  American  economy  were  sympa- 
thetic Jews  willing  to  help.  ]A  half  century  of 
Immigration,  education,  ai|d  upward  mobil- 
ity had  created  the  potential  for  a  Zionist 
organization  as  or  more  powerful  in  its  sphere 
than  the  appointed  agencies  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. The  Jewish  cominunlty  not  only 
influenced  American  forei^i  policy  but  ran 
Its  own  clandestine  foreign  pid  program  from 
American  soil. 

After  partition  was  securid  by  arms,  Israeli 
officials  cultivated  close  tlea  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  Pentagon,  OIA,  and  even  the 
State  Department,  bluntlig  and  in  some 
cases  reversing  the  hostility  that  existed  be- 
fore Israel  had  official  stattts.  Any  President 
who  thought  measured  coercion  of  Israel  was 
essential  to  a  settlement  Id  the  Middle  East 
would  no  longer  merely  ha|e  to  consider  the 
small  Jewish  vote.  He  would  also  have  to 
flght  powerful  elements  of  fiie  national  secu- 
rity bureaucracy.  I 

SYMBOLIC    POLAICS 

The  skill  of  the  Poles  anfl  the  Jews  in  ex- 
ploiting the  American  syste^  of  open  politics 
guaranteed  that  they  would  get  the  maxi- 
mum mileage  out  of  the  votes  they  repre- 
sented. But  more  fundameptally,  their  suc- 
cess is  attributable  to  an  Ideological  harmony 
with  the  American  psyche,  an  intense  Ameri- 
canism that  attracted  8i4>porters  from  a 
broad  spectrum  of  the .  electorate.  The 
strength  of  Rozmarek's  appeal  was  his  beliQf 
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in  the  efficacy  of  Ameican  institutions.  "I  was 
an  American  as  well  as  a  Pble,"  he  com- 
mented. "I  wanted  a  democratic  Poland." 
Free  press,  free  enterprise,  irepresentative 
government — these  were  the  standards  by 
which  he  measiued  the  new  Poland.  Whether 
the  prewar  politicians  of  semi-fascist  Poland 
with  whom  he  was  allied  would  have  created 
any  more  of  a  "democratic"  P(iland  than  the 
Russian-supported  regime  is  k  moot  point. 
But  Rozmarek's  goal  of  exporting  American 
institutions  to  his  native  land  won  him 
much  support  in  the  United  States.  Likewise 
the  Zionist  movement,  rooted  In  parliamen- 
tary European  culture  and  [credited  with 
tiimlng  the  Negev  into  a  "garden  spot,"  had 
great  appeal  to  a  people  whd  had  tamed  a 
3,000-mile  wilderness.  A  nation  based  on 
racial  excluslveness  was  haitily  what  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  represented,  but  the  Issue 
was  not  framed  that  way.  The  "democratic" 
alms  of  the  two  minorities  were  favorably 
contrasted  with  the  apparent  alternative — 
Communist  autocracy  in  one  case,  British 
Imperlallsm-cum-Arab  feudalism  In  the 
other.  What  American  could  fesist  such  an 
appeal? 

Furthermore,  the  Poles  and  the  Zionists 
were  both  celebrators  of  the  American  way. 
They  sought  a  revivified  homeland  as  a  ref- 
uge for  those  of  their  ethnic  kin  who  had 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  life  in  the  United  States.  Jews  did  not 
struggle  for  Israel  out  of  a  desire  to  leave  the 
United  States;  nor  did  Rozmarek  wish  a  re- 
stored Poland  so  that  Chicago!  Polonia  might 
emigrate.  Jews  and  Poles  alikd  loved  America 
and  praised  the  blessings  it  Had  provided  to 
those  fortunate  enough  to  make  their  way 
to  the  New  World.  The  new  Poland  and  the 
Zionist  homeland  were  envislpned  as  an  ex- 
tension of  America,  not  a  rei^udlatlon  of  It. 
In  a  real  sense  these  ethnic  leaders  were 
American  nationalists  with  a4  area  speciali- 
zation, exporters  of  the  American  tradition 
to  a  familiar  overseas  market.  And  from  this 
derived  their  powerful  appeal  to  a  proud  and 
morally  supercilious  citizenry  glorying  in 
the  magnificence  of  the  Anierican  way  of 
life  after  a  global  military  trli|mph.  The  Jews 
and  the  Poles  channeled  this  chauvinistic  en- 
thusiasm into  their  own  causes.  Anti-Com- 
munism (aimed  at  Russia)  I  and  anti-Im- 
perialism (aimed  at  Brltata)  were  two  vari- 
ants of  the  traditional  American  missionary 
zeal  to  transform  the  world  In  its  own  image. 
The  Poles  and  the  Jews  were  twise  enough  to 
flow  with  the  current  of  Ameican  national- 
Ism,  not  against  it. 

Charles  Rozmarek  died  in  1973.  Interred 
with  him  was  the  Polish  Cfithollc  foreign 
policy  lobby.  The  old  passidns  are  fading. 
The  Jewish  lobby,  of  course,  1$  still  vigorous. 
Indeed,  Its  greatest  test  is  at  hand.  But  in 
the  eyes  of  politicians,  ethnic  politics  today 
is  pre-eminently  domestic  pplltlcs.  Nixon's 
Inroads  In  white  ethnic  areu  in  1972  had 
little  to  do  with  foreign  poUcyf Issues.  Anxiety 
over  threats  to  cherished  communities  united 
ethnic  groups  of  all  origins  in  a  distaste  for 
radical  chic  politics.  Nixon's  gains  in  decay- 
ing Jewish  communities  wei«  the  same  as 
those  m  decaying  Polish  communities.  His 
support  of  Israel  seems  to  h^ve  made  little 
difference.  Ambassador  Rabin's  thinly  dis- 
guised endorsement  of  NUIon  may  have 
aroused  more  resentment  than  approval. 

AND    WHAT    ABOUT    AIRICA? 

Looming  on  the  horizon,  perhaps  still  a 
generation  away,  Is  a  black  lobby  for  Africa. 
What  Is  required  for  the  blacks  to  emulate 
the  Poles'  and  the  Jews'  succeu? 

First  of  all,  the  electoral  threat  must  be 
made  credible  to  politicians]  This  requires 
a  sufficient  level  of  concern  with  African 
affairs  among  black  Ieaders|iip  groups,  to 
convince  politicians  that  a  sulsstantlal  niun- 
ber  of  blacks  might  vote  according  to  their 
Afro-American  loyalties  on  elfctlon  day.  The 
feeling  of  kinship  with  overseas  forebears  is 
undoubtedly  less  strong  in  tbe  black  com- 
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munity  than  it  was  In  the  Polish  and  Jewish 
comunlties.  Polish- Americans  were  one  gen- 
eration removed  from  Poland  as  were  Amer- 
ican Jews  from  their  European  brethren. 
Black  Americans  are  centuries  removed  from 
their  African  ancestors,  across  a  cultural 
and  historical  divide  that  dampens  the  sense 
of  sharing  a  common  heritage.  But  the  ro- 
mantic attachment  to  Africa  among  ethni- 
cally proud  young  blacks  may  overcome  this 
distance.  Black  organizations  visibly  dedi- 
cated to  African  liberation,  speaking  and 
fund-raising  tours  by  African  leaders  to 
ghetto  communities,  and  a  lobbying  arm  in 
Washingtin  linked  to  local  politicians  can 
bolster  the  image  of  an  "African  vote."  Ear- 
lier politicians  had  no  hard  evidence  that 
the  Polish  or  Jewish  voter  actually  per- 
formed as  a  foreign  policy  issue  machine 
at  the  polls.  They  simply  ran  scared  before 
a  well-organized  leadership.  Blacks  can  ac- 
complish the  same. 

Most  effective  of  all  wovild  be  the  election 
of  a  black  politician  to  statewide  office  who 
had  chastised  his  unsuccessful  opponent  for 
insufficient  dedication  to  African  problems. 
Joseph  McCarthy's  1950  "defeat"  of  Millard 
Tydings  in  Maryland  and  Richard  Nixon's 
victory  over  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  did 
much  to  convince  politicians — correctly  or 
not — that  anti-Communism  was  decisive  at 
the  polls.  A  contest  of  this  sort  would  rivet 
the  attention  of  politicians  with  black  con- 
stituencies on  the  power  of  the  "African 
vote."  An  African  side  trip  could  become  a 
required  adjimct  to  the  traditional  "three- 
I's"  Junket — Israel,  Italy,  and  Ireland. 

Since  the  black  community  is  more  solidly 
Democratic  today  than  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity, little  electoral  leverage  can  be  exerted 
on  the  Republican  party.  But  within  the 
Democratic  party  much  may  be  gained  by  a 
concerted  campaign  to  dramatize  bleick  con- 
cern for  Africa.  White  Democrats,  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  brokers  for  the  black  vote, 
will  be  especially  susceptible  to  a  carefully 
orchestrated  effort.  The  opportunity  exists 
for  a  respected  black  community  leader  to 
make  a  career  for  himself  in  the  Rozmarek 
tradition  by  organizing  an  on-going  Afro- 
American  Congress  based  on  black  fraternal 
and  religious  organizations. 

Equally  Important  is  an  African  interest 
In  cultivating  the  American  black  commu- 
nity. The  timidity  of  African  diplomats  In 
approaching  black  leaders  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  intimate  ties  between  American 
Jews  and  Israeli  representatives  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  former  connections 
between  American  Polonia  and  the  Polish 
exiles.  Embassies  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  readily  grant  requests  from  their 
ethnic  constituents  to  use  embassy  facilities 
(or  a  benefit,  noted  one  restive  Ghanian 
diplomat,  but  certain  African  ambassadors 
"think  that  they  should  either  clear  such 
requests  with  the  State  Department  or  reject 
them  outright.  Some  even  refuse  to  tAke 
groups  of  blacks  on  a  tour  of  their  embassies. 
This,  they  fear,  would  mean  involvement  In 
American  politics!"  This  fear  Is  not  wholly 
misplaced.  African  diplomats  shrink  from 
providing  excuses  for  a  renewal  of  the  racial 
Incidents  that  have  plagued  them  since  the 
opening  of  the  first  embassies  in  Washington 
in  the  I950's.  In  the  years  ahead,  as  black 
advances  in  American  life  parallel  the  growth 
of  political  and  economic  strength  in  black 
Africa,  these  inhibitions  will  decline.  The 
bonds  between  black  Africa  and  black  Amer- 
ica will  tighten.  When  the  African  nations 
decide  to  make  a  serious  issue  of  American 
commitments  to  white  minority  regimes,  an 
Afro-American  apparatus  may  be  at  hand  to 
reinforce  their  efforts.  King  Faisal  Is  teaching 
a  lesson  to  African  nationalists  which  may 
hasten  that  day. 

Currently,  the  black  lobbying  apparatus 
Is  minimal.  Nowhere  does  it  combine  elec- 
toral threats  with  skillful  organization.  Rep- 
resentative Charles  Dlggs  (D.-Michlgan), 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 


committee on  Africa,  has  the  potential  of 
becoming  a  shadow  Aaslstant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs  if  he  develops  the 
ability  to  play  the  legislative  e;ame  with  the 
same  skill  as  some  of  bis  more  experienced 
colleagues.  Indeed,  the  Afrc^hile  African 
Bureau  of  the  State  Department  would  wel- 
come a  more  effective  African  lobby  among 
black  Americans.  An  astute  black  lobby 
would  force  greater  attention  to  African 
affairs,  a  situation  greatly  desired  by  State's 
own  Africanlsts,  and  provide  them  with  a 
political  counterweight  to  the  skillful  lobby- 
ing of  military  and  Industrial  Interests  work- 
ing through  powerful  southern  congressmen. 
(The  racially  stratified  American  military 
establishment  would  look  on  racial  upheaval 
iu  white-ruled  Africa  with  no  less  distaste 
than  the  southern  establishment.  On  the 
other  hand,  blacks  acount  for  18.6  percent 
of  enlisted  men,  and  a  third  of  new  recruits.) 
Diggs'  efforts  so  far  have  been  isolated  and 
largely  rhetorical.  His  current  bill  which,  in 
effect,  cuts  off  all  government  contracts  to 
firms  which  conduct  operations  in  South 
Africa,  is  utterly  fanciful.  It  may  win  the 
acclaim  of  exUe  groups  and  black  militants, 
but  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  political  finesse 
of  the  southerners  as  demonstrated  by  the 
1971  passage  of  the  Byrd  Amendment,  per- 
mitting American  import  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  in  violation  of  UJ^.  sanctions. 
Spurred  on  by  the  Rhodesian  Information 
Office  and  two  American  firms  with  Rhode- 
sian subsidiaries — Union  Carbide  and  Foote 
Mineral — Byrd  Introduced  a  bill  prohibiting 
the  United  States  government  from  barring 
the  Import  of  any  strategic  material  from 
a  free  world  country  as  long  as  the  same 
item  was  being  imported  from  a  Communist 
country.  Since  much  high-grade  chromium 
comes  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  intent  was 
clear.  By  this  wily  stratagem,  Byrd  con- 
verted the  Issue  from  support  of  racism  to 
opposition  to  Communism.  After  the  bill 
failed  in  the  liberal  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  John  Stennls  of  Mississippi 
attached  it  to  the  Military  Procurement  Bill 
in  the  more  conservative  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee. A  last-minute  bit  of  parliamentary 
legerdemain  garnered  the  few  votes  needed 
to  block  a  striking  motion  and  the  amend- 
ment passed.  The  parliamentary  skill  of  the 
southerners  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
absence  of  any  comparable  tactics  by  the 
black  caucus.  Once  again  ethnic  politics 
triumphed,  but  this  time  it  was  the  sym- 
pathy of  American  white  supremacists  for 
their  African  counterparts. 

KEEPING     THE     FAITH 

In  the  area  of  symbolic  politics,  black  ef- 
forts are,  if  anything,  counterproductive.  The 
supporters  of  white  minority  rule  have  at- 
tached their  cause  to  the  symbols  of  Amer- 
ican nationhood.  Rhodesia's  Unilateral  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  1965  has  been 
portrayed  as  a  parallel  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  (Elizabeth  n  being  the  latter- 
day  George  m,  and  Ian  Sinlth  being  the 
Rhodesian  George  Washington) .  By  contrast, 
arguments  for  African  '  nationalism  have 
come  most  vocally  from  black  radicals  bent 
on  world  revolution.  These  media  wizards 
have  no  enduring  roots  in  the  black  com- 
munity and  Judge  even  black-ruled  regimes 
by  ideological  dogmas  that  alienate  many 
African  officials.  Furthermore,  the  black 
African  exiles  headquartered  in  London  and 
New  York  practice  the  same  apocalyptic 
politics.  Some  are  in  the  pay  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  most  espouse  Communist  doctrines 
that  guEirantee  them  impotence  in  the  Amer- 
ican political  arena.  Marxist  rhetoric,  how- 
ever titillating  to  the  media  and  hothouse 
student  audiences,  is  totally  counterproduc- 
tive and  ultimately  futile  in  creating  public 
support  for  African  nationalism.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, a  black  movement  for  reform  of 
American  policy  toward  Africa  must  be  per- 
ceived as  a  vehicle  for  exporting  American 
ideals.  It  must  be  an  affirmation  of  black 


faith  in  the  United  States  and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  black  ability  to  manipulate  the  fine 
structure  of  American  politics  with  the 
astuteness  and  finesse  of  previous  practi- 
tioners. Blacks  as  blacks  may  Identify  with 
Africa,  but  it  is  only  as  Americans  that  they 
can  change  United  States  policy  in  Africa. 
If  Afro-Americans  ever  gain  leverage  in  for- 
eign policy,  it  will  be  those  black  politicians 
who  are  most  successful  within  the  system 
who  will  do  so — those  who  can  command  the 
respect  of  their  black  constituents  and  re- 
assure white  America  at  the  same  time.  To 
aid  the  revolution  abroad,  blacks  must  first 
join  the  establishment  at  home. 

Until  the  Africanlsts  learn  to  play  the  leg- 
islative and  publicity  games  as  weU  as  their 
enemies,  they  will  suffer  an  unnecessary 
handicap  in  moving  American  policy  toward 
a  more  liberal  position.  To  some,  liberalism 
may  seem  a  pitifully  inadequate  answer  to 
the  situation  in  Africa,  but  It  Is  all  that  the 
American  political  system  will  allow,  and  it 
Is  certainly  an  improvement  over  abandon- 
ing the  field  to  racists.  More  Important,  a 
progressive  American  policy  will  prepare  the 
public  for  a  passive  role  should  a  race  war 
erupt  on  the  African  continent.  So  far  the 
situation  has  received  little  attention.  The 
Nigerian  civil  war  and  fratricidal  tribal 
bloodbaths  In  Rwanda  and  Burundi  scarcely 
created  a  ripple  in  American  politics.  As  long 
as  blacks  slaughter  blacks,  the  American 
public  yawns.  But  if  blacks  start  killing 
whites,  attention  will  pick  up.  When  whites 
were  threatened  In  the  Congo,  Lyndon  John- 
son bad  the  air  transports  flying  within 
hours  and  the  story  was  front-page  newa. 
The  domestic  reverberations  in  the  United 
States  of  a  war  aimed  at  overthrowing  the 
ruling  white  minorities  in  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  could  have  terrifying  conse- 
quences. 

The  presence  of  a  respected  cadre  of  black 
political  leaders  to  guide  American  opinion 
in  such  a  crisis  and  calm  the  more  hysterical 
elements  would  have  Important  conse- 
quences. If  black  leaders  had  not  become  ac- 
cepted participants  in  the  executive  as  well 
as  the  legislative  politics  of  African  policy, 
one  coxild  expect  a  less  measured  response. 
Unlike  the  Israeli  case.  American  blacks  can- 
not seek  Skctively  to  aid  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Africa.  The  Ideology  of  these  move- 
ments will  be  alien  to  most  Americans  and 
the  prospect  of  a  black  underground  shipping 
arms  to  Africa  will  hardly  meet  with  the 
friendly  Indifference  that  shielded  Jewish 
efforts  to  supply  the  Haganah.  The  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  is  the  gradual  withdrawal 
of  American  military  and  business  interests 
from  white  Africa  in  the  years  ahead,  and  a 
scrupulous  neutrality  if  war  does  break  out. 
Such  a  policy  is  inadequate  to  some  libera- 
tionists,  but  it  Is  the  only  one  that  ultimately 
can  help  them.  The  active  S3rmpathy  of 
white  America  for  the  plight  of  black  Africa 
can  only  be  won  by  a  nonintlmldatlng  strat- 
egy. White  America  will  Judge  Africa  by  the 
American  representatives  who  speak  fat  her. 
As  In  other  areas  of  American  life,  blacks 
must  be  twice  as  careful  to  achieve  half  as 
much. 

And  this  Is  particularly  true  of  the  most 
liberal  of  American  minorities — the  Jews. 
Militant  American  blacks  and  some  African 
leaders,  espousing  the  cause  of  Arab  nation- 
alism and  black  liberation  in  Africa,  see  the 
Jews  as  the  oppressors  in  the  Middle  East 
and  In  American  cities.  The  Israelis  may 
come  to  see  themselves  as  a  beslged  white 
community  on  the  rim  of  Africa  facing  a 
new  threat  of  extermination  based  on  color 
rather  than  religion.  They  may  have  very 
mixed  feelings  about  the  outcome  of  a  war  in 
South  Africa  or  even  in  the  Portuguese 
colonies.  And  their  brethren  in  the  United 
States  could  scarcely  feel  differently.  Liberal 
Jews — the  traditional  political  allies  of 
ghetto-bound  blacks — would  quickly  unite 
with  other  whites  in  fear  of  the  black  com- 
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munlty.  The  liberal  buffer  between  black 
resentment  ftnd  white  racism  would  dissolve, 
exposing  the  raw  edges  of  race  conflict.  The 
fist  fights  that  erupted  in  Harlem  during 
Mussolini's  invasion  of  Ethiopia  In  1035 
would  be  but  a  faint  foretaste  of  domestic 
tension  that  might  attend  a  bloody  race  war 
in  Africa.  Black  Indulgence  of  anti-Jewish 
feeling  would  only  harden  American  opinion 
against  African  liberation. 

Since  the  Jews  and  the  blacks  are  both  In 
the  Democratic  party,  it  wUl  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  blacks  running  for  ofBce  above  the 
local  level  to  reconcile  this  conflict.  State 
Senator  Mervln  Dymally  of  Los  Angeles  is 
a  harbinger  of  this  theory.  He  needs  the  sup- 
port of  both  Beverly  Hills  smd  Watts  In  his 
bid  to  win  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  In  1074.  He  is  care- 
fully straddling  the  issue,  planning  the  ritual 
trip  to  Israel  but  also  promising  to  report 
on  Israeli  treatment  of  Arab  refugees.  On 
the  one  hand,  be  argues  to  blacks  that  they 
should  actively  back  Israel.  "The  Jewish  peo- 
ple were  very  active  in  many  of  our  causes, 
like  civil  rights,  labor,  and  the  farm-work- 
ers' cause,  and  It  will  be  a  great  mistake  to 
allow  Israel  to  have  their  independence  jeop- 
ardized." On  the  other  hand,  he  acknowl- 
edges: "I  would  like  to  see  better  communi- 
cation between  Jews  and  blacks.  The  Arab- 
Israeli  situation  has  definite  domestic  Impli- 
cations directly  related  to  my  constituents." 
Aa  other  black  politicians  seek  state  otBce, 
similar  efforts  at  reconciliation  are  liable  to 
occur.  And  this  can  only  help  reassure 
white  America  that  a  black  revolution  In 
Africa  need  not  threaten  riots  In  American 
cities  nor  sitpport  an  assault  on  the  state  of 
Israel. 

A  successful  black  lobby  for  Africa  must 
maintain  a  certain  distance  from  the  African 
liberation  movements  in  order  to  maintain 
Its  own  credibility  with  the  American  pub- 
lic, demonstrating  by  Its  own  actions  the 
bands- off  posture  that  is  the  most  forward 
policy  America  can  support.  Certainly,  there 
Is  vast  room  for  progress  when  the  TTnlted 
States  Joins  Greece.  Portugal,  South  Africa, 
and  Spain  on  the  negative  end  of  an  88  to  7 
General  Asaembly  vote  on  recognition  of  the 
black-controlled  Republic  of  Guinea  Bissau 
In  Portuguese  Guinea.  A  quarter  century  af- 
ter the  smaller  Jewish  community  enjoyed 
Instantaneous  recognition  of  Israel,  the  black 
community  has  not  even  made  an  Issue  of 
Guinea  Bissau,  let  alone  mustered  public 
support  for  defiance  of  Portuguese  colonial- 
ism. The  British  were  not  so  fortunate,  nor 
was  the  Russian-sponsored  government  in 
Warsaw, 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Leave  of  absence  was  granted  to  the 
following  Member: 

Mr.  Rabmll,  for  Friday  June  21. 1974. 
on  account  of  keynote  speaker  at  State 
Encampment  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ofiBdal  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legls- 
latlTe  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoNCAUo  of  Wyoming  to  address 
the  House  today,  for  15  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Hahsxh  of  Idaho,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  YoTTirc  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Edwaxds  of  Alabama,  for  S  min- 
utes, today. 
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Mr.  Erlenborn,  for 

day,  June  21. 
Mr.  RoBXRT  W, 

utes,  todi^. 
Mr.  Young  of  PlorldK 

today. 
(The  following 

guest  of  Mr.  Moakley) 

tend  their  remarks  anc 

ous  material:) 
Mr.  Bingham,  for  5 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5 
Mr.  Vanik,  for  10 
Mr.  Adaus,  for  5 
Mr.  Koch,  for  5 
Mr.  Stuckey,  for  5 
Mr.  Owens,  for  5 
Mr.  PoDELL,  for  10 
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30  minutes,  Fri- 

,  Jr.,  for  5  min- 

,  for  10  minutes. 


(at  the  re- 
to  revise  and  ex- 
include  extrane- 


ninutes,  today. 

[ninutes,  today, 
m  nutes,  today, 
m  Dutes,  today, 
mj  Qutes.  today. 

ninutes.  today, 
m  nutes.  today, 
minutes,  today. 


REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consept,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  PoDELL  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$783.75.  I 

Mr.  Blackburn  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter  notwlthitandlng  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $574. 

Mr.  Young  of  Oeoraa  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Rec- 
ord and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $836.       | 

Mr.  Mahoit  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Rescdutlon  1062,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  master,  tables,  and 
charts. 

Mr.  Madden  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include ,  extraneous  mat' 
ter,  in  the  Extensions 
Record. 

Mr.  Minish.  to  foll( 
Mr.  Ashley  in  the 
Whole  today  on  co 
15361. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wl 
ately  after  remarks  ol 
Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Menibers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoHzrsoir  of  Colorado)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  gtiatter:) 

Mr.  Hanrahan  In  thijee  Instances, 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  McCTloskey, 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Neta^^ka  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mayhx. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Mlttouri  In  two  In- 
stances. I 

Mr.  Rhodes.  f 

Mr.  Steigxr  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MrrcHxu.  of  Ne^  York. 

Mr.  Frenzxl  in  two  distances. 

Mr.  Kuykxndall. 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Hubcr  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arlzotia. 


if  Remarks  of  the 

the  remarks  of 

ittee  of  the 

eratlon  of  Hit. 

onsln,  Immedl- 
Mr.  Barrett  of 


Instances. 


(The  following  Membisrs  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moakley)  jand  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  WoLTF  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three 

Mr.  Waldie  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  LuKEN. 

Mr.  GuNTER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wright  in  two  ins^nces. 

Mr.  BAonxo  In  three  liistances. 

Mr.  Murtha  in  three  li  stances. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instt^ices. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  TIERNAN. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  In  two  in^ances. 
Mr.  Stokes  in  two  Instiances. 
Mr.  Ford  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  DTn.sKX  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 


RED 


SENATE  BILLS  R! 


Bills  of  the  Senate  ol 

titles  were   taken  from _,^ 

table  and,  tmder  the  n|le,  referred  as 
follows: 


the  following 
the  Speaker's 


8.3188.  An  act  to  estaU 
Belmont  House  National  H 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  q 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3474.  An  act  to  ameni 
Columbia  Unemployment  Ci 
to  the  Committee  on  the 
bla. 

S.  3476.  An  act  to  amen( 
the  act  of  March  3, 1001,  rel 
licenses  In  the  District  of 
Committee  on  the  District 


Ish  the  Sewall- 
Istorlc  Site,  and 
ommlttee  on  In- 

the  District  of 

mpensatlon  Act; 

itrlct  of  Colum- 

sectlon  1201  of 
itlng  to  marriage 
olumbla;  to  the 

Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  I  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  exan^ed  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  ^as  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker:  ! 

HJl.  13830.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Economic  Poflcy  Act  of  1072, 
as  amended. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title:  . 

8.411.  An  act  to  amend  title  30,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  t«  certain  rates  of 
postage,  and  for  other  piurposes. 


iURNM|3^ 


ADJO 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  j^peaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Itte  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  Efouse  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Friday,  June  21.  1974, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUiaCATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  ^XTV,  executive 
communications  were  tfiken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3473.  A  letter  from  the  A^lstant  Secretary 
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of  the  Interior  and  the  Deputy  Assistant 
secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the 
Initial  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Wild  Pree-Roamlng  Horse  and  Burro  Act, 
pursuant  to  secUon  10  of  the  act  (Public  Law 
92-105);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2473.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  approved  ac- 
cording certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  [8  U.S.C.  1154(d)  ];  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2474.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  7,  1074,  submitting  a  report  on  Potts- 
town  and  vicinity,  SchuylklU  River  Basm, 
Pa.  (H.  Doc.  No.  03-321);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

2475.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  cover- 
ing calendar  year  1073  on  cases  in  which 
equitable  relief  was  granted,  pursuant  to 
38  United  States  Code  210(c)  (3)  (B);  to  the 
Comn:ilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Received  fbom  the  Comptboller  General 

2476.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  better  planning  and  management 
are  needed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  Improve  the  use  of  specialized  medical 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


HJl.  6486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1038;  with  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  03-1131).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  STEED:  Conunittee  on  Appropriations. 
HJl.  15544.  A  bUl  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1075,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  03-1132) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1187.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  15223.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Federal  RaUroad  Safety  Act  of  1070  and 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Control  Act  of  1070  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  03-1133).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DUIiSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Report  on  Improved  Manpower 
Management  in  the  Federal  Government 
(Rept.  No.  03-1124).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  12700.  (Rept.  No. 
03-11225) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  12412  (Rept.  No. 
03-1126).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  14215.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Development  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  programs  authorized  by  that  act; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  03-1127).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Ho\ise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  California: 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  7202.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  03-1128).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANDRUM:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  13370.  A  bill  to  suspend  untU 
June  30,  1076,  the  duty  on  catalysts  of  plati- 
num and  carbon  used  in  producing  caproc- 
lactam.  (Rept.  No.  03-1120).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr,  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  13264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Perishable  Agricviltural  Commodities  Act, 
1930,  relating  to  practices  in  the  marketing 
of  perishable  agricultural  commodities. 
(Rept.  No.  03-1130).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.   POAGE:    Committee   on   Agriculture. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refeired  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mr.  ASPIN: 
HJl.  15503.  A  bill  to  designate  a  national 
network  of  essential  rail  lines;  to  create  a 
nonprofit  corporation  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain raU  lines;  to  require  minimum  stand- 
ards of  maintenance  for  rail  lines;  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  such  corporation  and 
to  the  States  for  rehabilitation  of  rail  lines; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15504.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  for  a  tax 
on  the  transportation  of  property  by  rail, 
motor  vehicle,  or  water;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  15505.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  reimburse  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  for  assistance 
provided  at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Secret    Service;    to    the    Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  BRCX)MPIELD: 
H.R.  15506.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fimd  Act  of  1065  so  as 
to  authorize  the  development  of  Indoor  rec- 
reation facilities  in  certain  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs. 

H.R.  15507.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protec- 
tion of  franchised  dealers  in  petroleum  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

HJl.  15608.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1067  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Import  restrictions  which 
may  be  Imposed  to  deter  foreign  countries 
from  conducting  fishing  operations  which 
adversely  affect  International  fishery  conser- 
vation programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
HJl.  16500.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  miUtary 
departments  from  using  dogs  In  connection 
with  any  research  or  other  activities  relating 
to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO  (tat  herself,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter, and  Mr.  Sarasin)  : 
H.R.  15510.  A  bill,  Shepaug  River  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY : 
HJl.  15511.  A  bill  to  amend  title  30,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tional and  financial  matters  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  16512.  A  bin  to  provide  for  protection 
of  franchised  dealers  in  petroleum  products; 


to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
HJl.  16613.  A  blU  to  provide  tor  a  national 
cemetery  In  the  area  of  Broward  County  or 
Dade   County,   Fla.;    to  the   Committee   on 

Veterans  Affairs.       

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Eilbxrg,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Hunt,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Melchxx,  Mr. 

MONTGOMZKT,    Mr.    WaLSH,   MT.    WIL- 
LIAMS,   Mr.    Bob    Wilson,    and    Mr. 
Yatbon) : 
HJl.  15614.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Ckxle,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  health  pro- 
fessionals of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  15515.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  Improve  cargo  security  In 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  15616.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  additional  district  Judges 
In  Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  16517.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
requirement  of  Increased  payments  to  States 
under  medicaid  plans  for  compensation  or 
training  of  Inspectors  of  long-term  care  In- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  16518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rxiral  Development  Act;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Boocs,  Mrs.  Bubke  of 
California,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Eii.bebg,  Mr.  Fbasix, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Vlx.  Oilman,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hecrler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.    LtncEN,    Mr.    McCoxmack,    Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
Mr.    MuRPHT    of    New    York,    Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Preter,  Mr.  Rotbal,  'hii. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr.  Van- 
DER  Veen)  : 
H.R.  15510.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Health  Ac- 
tion Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Comnierce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSCH*  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  15520.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  service 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  15521.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  10  of 
title  37.   United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  travel  and  transportation  allowances 
to  members  of  the  uniformed  services  In- 
capacitated by  Illness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  16522.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision 
of  the  Copyright  Law,  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McKat)  : 
HJl.  15623.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  with 
respect  to  records  management  by  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Koch,  Ms.  Abzdg,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr. 
Alexander,  ISx.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  AsHLET,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Bava- 
LiB,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bixster,  Mrs. 
BocGS,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Broomfixlo, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Brot- 
HiLL  of  NOTth  Carolina,  Mrs.  Burke 
of  California,  Mr.  Carnxt  of  Ohio, 
Mrs.  CRisHOLM,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Col- 
lins   of    Texas,    Mr.    C^nlan,    Mr. 
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CoNTE,     Mr.     CoNTBss,     and     Mr. 

COUGBLIN)  : 

H.R.  15524.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constl- 
tutlonal  right  of  privacy  at  individuals  con- 
cerning whom  Identifiable  Inlornnation  Is 
recorded  by  enacting  principles  of  Informa- 
tion practices  In  furtherance  of  articles  I, 
in,  IV,  V,  IX,  X.  and  XIV  of  amendments  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bj-  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Ckane,  Mr.  Ctilver,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  EiLBDiG,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  EsHu:- 
MAN.  Mr.  Fauntboy,  Mr.  FisK,  Mr. 
FoasTTHi,  Mr.  Fkasek,  Mr.  Fbenzzx, 
Mr.  GiAUio,  Mrs.  Gsasso,  Mr.  Han- 
XAHAN,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr.    Habbincton,    Mr.    Hechleb    of 
West   Virginia.   Mr.   Hinshaw,   Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Hokton,  and  Mr.  Hitbeb)  : 
HJl.  1552S.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  of  Individuals  con- 
cerning whom  identlflable  Information  Is  re- 
corded by  enacting  principles  of  Information 
practices  in  fiirtherance  of  articles  I,  in.  IV. 
V.  IX.  X,  and  XIV  of  amendment  to  the  X7.S. 
Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Koch,   Mr.   Hudnut,   Mr.   Hcnoats, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Ktbos,  Mr.  LsGorrT, 
Mr.  I^KT,  Mr.  LrrroN,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.   Melcheb,   Mr.   Meztinskt,   Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moaki.zt, 
Mr.   Mtus,   Mr.   Nix,   Mr.   O'Brixm, 
Mr.  O'Haba,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Ovtenb, 
Mr.  PKPPxa,  and  Mr.  Podeix)  : 
H3.  15526.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  of  Individuals  con- 
cerning whom  Identlflable  Information  Is  re- 
corded  by  enacting  principles  of   Informa- 
tion practices  in  furtherance  of  articles  I, 
in,  IV,  V,  rx,  X,  and  XIV  of  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Regttla,  Mr.  Roncaux)  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr. 
Sabbanes.  Mrs.  Schboedeb,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Tiebnan,  Mr. 

VEYSEY,        Mr.        WHlTEHtTBST,        Mr. 

Chablss   H.   Wilson    of   CallfornU, 

Mr.  CHABLsa  Wilson  of  Texas,  and 

Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
Hit.  15527.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  of  individuals  con- 
cerning whom  Identifiable  information  is  re- 
corded by  enacting  principles  of  informa- 
tion practices  in  furtherance  of  articles  I, 
m.  IV,  V,  IX,  X,  and  XIV  of  amendment  to 
the  TT.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOUJWATER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Koch,  Mr.  Fascell,  and  Mr.  Laoo- 

mabsqto)  : 
H.R.  15628.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  of  individuals  con- 
cerning whom  Identifiable  information  is  re- 
corded by  enacting  principles  of  informa- 
tion practices  in  furtherance  of  articles  1, 
m,  IV,  V,  rx,  X,  and  XIV  of  amendment  to 
the  U.8.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMEBSCHMIDT  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Thobhton,  Mr.  Mills,  and 
Mr.  Alexansxb)  : 
HJl.  15529.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  Um  purpose  a(  eliminating  highway 
railrottd  grade  croeslnga;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


production  costs; 
Iculture. 
ind  section  210  of 
id    Administrative 


By  Mr.  McCLOSKEr : 
H.R.  15630.  A  bUl  to  temdnate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  te  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  15531.  A  bill  to  j^djust  target  prices 
established  under  Agricultui-e  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  for  1974 
through  1977  crops  of  wh^at  and  feed  grains 
to  reflect  changes  in  far 
to  the  Committee  on  Ag 
HJl.  15532.  A  bill  to  a: 

the    Federal    Property  

Services  Act  of  1949  by  re(>eallng  the  author 
Ity  of  the  Administrator  tof  General  Services 
and  of  certain  executive  [agencies  to  charge 
an  accoupant  of  a  FederaJ  building  for  the 
use  of  such  building;  tolthe  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  15533.  A  bill  to  apiend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  jprovlde  individuals 
one  additional  income  taxjexemptlon  for  each 
dependent  who  is  handlcApped;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  MeanJ. 
By  Mr.  MAYNE  (f 
NOB,  Mr.  Andre 
Mr.  Bergland, 
sotxRi,    Mr.    CuL 
Mr.  DtrwcAN,  Mr 
Mr.    Fboehlick, 
Jones  of  Tenne 


himself,  Mr.  Abd- 
of  North  Dakota, 
BuausoN  of  Mls- 
.    Mr.    Denholm, 
(Evans  of  Colorado, 
Mr.    Fulton,    Mr. 
_Be,  Mr.  GuYKB,  Mr. 
Hansen    of    Idaljo,    Mr.    Mathis    of 
Georgia,  Mr.  McO^llisteb,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Roush;  Mr.  Sebelids,  Mr. 
Smith    of    Iowa,    Mr.    Thone,    Mr. 
Thobnton,  Mr.  Tbeen,  Mr.  Chablss 
Wilson  of  Texas  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  15534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolid- 
ated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  loan  Insurancaj  program  for  live- 
stock producers  and  feed)  rs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H  Jt.  15535.  A  bin  to  pre  vide  for  the  receipt 
of  testimony  and  Informs  tlon  from  executive 
agencies  and  bodies;  to  tb  i  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  15536.  A  bUl  to  imend  section  5051 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  the  Federal  excla^  tax  on  beer);   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  alid  Means. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Betzll,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  ShoiIf,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  BtoYHiLL  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Batalis,  Mr.  tTBKEN,  Mr.  Sabasin, 

Mr.  PODXLL,  Mr.  BUBGENEB,  Mr.  MZL- 

FOBD,  and  Mr.  Hu^kb)  : 
HJl.    16537.   A    bill    t^    prohibit    foreign 
assistance  to  India  \mtt  India  becomes  a 
signatory  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollf- 
eratlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  PODELL: 
HJl.  15538.  A  bill  to  Miend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  handicapped 
Individuals  a  deduction  for  certain  commut- 
ing exi)enses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  |  Illinois    (for  him- 
self, Mr.  ANNUN30,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Hillb,  Mr. 
Bbat,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Hanbahan, 
Mr.    Debwinski,    Mr.    Kluczynski, 
Mrs.  Collins  o^  Illinois,  Mr.  Mc- 
CLOBT,  Mr.  PiND>,ET,  Mr.  Orat,  Mr. 
MosHKs,  and  Mr.  Minshall)  : 
HJS.  16539.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Midwest  Interstate  Nuclear 
Compact,  and  for  related  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlcivy. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAK  (for  herself,  Mr. 
OsoTEK,  Mr.  DiNiiXL,  Mr.  Downing, 
Mr.  Moshex,  Mr.  Goodlino,  Mr. 
Clabk,  Mr.  RoGi»a,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  MtniPHT  of  l*ew  York,  Mr.  Jones 
(rf  North   Carolina,   Mr.   Forstthe, 


Mr.  liEGGETr,  Mr.  du  Pont,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  (allfornla,  Mr.  de 
LA  Gabza,  Mr.  Kybo  b,  Mr.  Treen.  Mr 
Metcalfe.  Mr.  BbeaJdx,  Mr.  Youno  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  L.\goma^sino,  Mr.  Studds. 
and  Mr.  Pbitchabd)  : 
H.R.  15540.  A  bill  to  exte  iid  for  two  years 
the  authorization  for  apprijpriatlons  to  Im- 
plement title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


June  20,  197U 


TIERNAN: 

A  bill  to  proljlblt  the  military 


By  Mr 

H.R.  15541         ^.__, _„ ^^. 

departments  from  using  dogs  in  connection 
with  any  research  or  othen  activities  relat- 
ing to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN:  | 
HJl.  15542.  A  bin  to  ameAd  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  (to  provide  flnan- 
clal  assistance  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  State  veterans*  cemetrles- 
to  the  Conmaittee  on  Veterlms'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL:     f 
H.R.  15543.  A  bill  to  termiiate  the  suspen- 
sion of  quotas  on  meat  imports  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ' 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  15544.  A  bill  makiukj  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  UJ3.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes.  [ 

By  Mr.  ARCHER  (lor  himself,  Mr. 
Abdnob,  Mr.  BAFALi,  Mr.  Burgeneh! 
Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Debwtnski,  Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  DtTNCAtj,  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Msj  Holt,  Mr.  Hos- 

MEB,     Mr.     MUBTHA.I    **"■■     POWELL     Of 

Ohio,  Mr.  Roe,  Mk  Runnels,  Mr. 
Ware,  Mr.  Charles  wilson  of  Texas 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)|: 

H.J.  Res.  1071.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requiring  tl»e  submission  of 
balanced  Federal  fimds  budget  by  the 
President  and  action  by  thei  Congress  to  pro- 
vide revenues  to  offset  Fedeifal  funds  deficits- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jikdlclary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL  4f  Ohio: 

HJ.  Res.  1072.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr,  Caryl  P.  Hasklns 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  «oard  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institutjon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Admlnistrntion. 

H.J.  Res.  1073.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  WUUam  A.  M. 
Burden  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HJ.  Res.  1074.  Joint  resdutlon  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Qr.  Murray  OeU- 
Mann  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  A(»nlnIstratlon. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (fori  himself  and  Mr. 
White)  : 

HJ.  Res.  1076.  Joint  resolution  relating 
to  the  publication  of  ecoz.omlc  and  social 
statistics  for  Americans  of  I  ipanlsh  origin  or 
descent;  to  the  Commltte*  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIAIS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  2  XII, 

601.  The  SPEAKER  presebted  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislattire  of  the  Obmmonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  Aderal  regulation 
of  the  travel  agency  Industry;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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GRIT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COM- 
MENDED BY  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH—KEEP PRESSURE  ON 
ENERGY    SEARCH 


OVERLOOKING  OUR  NO. 
NEIGHBOR 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP  west  vibginia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1974 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent national  edition  of  the  91-year-old 
Grit  weekly  newspaper,  published  at  and 
circulated  very  widely  from  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  has  published  an  editorial: 
"Keep  Pressure  on  Energy  Search."  It 
is  an  admonition  to  which  I  subscribe. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  brief  editorial — 
cogent,  timely,  and  powerful  in  the  mes- 
sage it  imparts. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  in  the  Middle  East  where  he  has 
received  welcomes  in  the  Arabic  coun- 
tries. We  must  remember  the  events  of 
last  fall  and  winter  when  the  United 
States  was  the  principal  target  of  the 
vicious  oil  embargo  fixed  on  most  of  the 
free  world.  We  must  so  strengthen  our 
energy  supply  status  that  our  country 
will  not  in  the  future  be  so  distressed 
as  we  were  by  the  impact  of  that  em- 
bargo. The  Grit  editorial  makes  a  strong 
case  for  domestic  self-sufiBciency  in 
energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanimous 
consent  to  have  the  editorial  "Keep  Pres- 
sure on  Energy  Search"  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KSEP  Pressube  on  Enebgy  Seabch 
Although  the  nightmare  of  last  winter's 
energy  shortage  is  past,  there  is  no  sure 
knowledge  that  it  won't  retvirn.  Americans 
who  think  otherwise  are  out  of  touch  with 
reality. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  is  dependent 
on  Arab  oil,  it  is  subject  to  sudden  shortages 
beyond  Its  control.  Both  the  Individual  citi- 
zen and  his  elected  representatives  must 
work  harder  to  hasten  the  day  when  that 
posslbUlty  no  longer  threatens  us. 

Motorists,  for  example,  can  continue  to 
conserve  gasoline  and  oil.  FamUles  can  con- 
tinue to  conserve  electricity.  Drive  less  than 
last  year  and  drive  within  reduced  speed 
limits.  Keep  the  alr-condltloner  turned  off 
when  not  needed  and  not  set  lower  than  nec- 
essary when  it  must  be  on.  Less  and  slower 
driving  means  fewer  highway  deaths.  Con- 
servation generally  keeps  more  money  In 
your  pocket. 

As  citizens  do  their  part,  the  President 
and  the  congress  also  must  move  forward 
effectively.  It  Is  time  to  put  personal  execu- 
tive-legislative disputes  aside  and  more  ener- 
getically encourage  the  search  for  new  en- 
ergy sources  and  development  of  existing 
ones. 

President  Nixon's  goal  of  a  United  States 
self-sufficient  in  energy  by  1980  is  a  wMthy 
one.  We  urge  private  enterprise  at  every  level 
to  back  it  with  enterprising  action.  Only 
by  effective  Initiative  by  the  private  sector 
can  the  challenge  be  met  without  massive 
federal  Involvement.  Here  Is  an  opportunity 
for  free  enterprise  to  show  Its  productive 
genius. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Adolph  W.  Schmidt,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Canada,  for  a  very 
timely  and  important  warning  of  the 
need  of  keeping  our  relations  with  our 
neighbor  to  the  north  in  "good  repsur." 

Mr.  Schmidt  retired  as  Ambassador  at 
his  own  request  on  last  February  28, 
after  serving  since  1969.  He  is  a  resident 
of  my  part  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been 
brought  up  in  McKeesport,  Pa.,  and  later 
moving  to  Pittsburgh  where  he  is  a  com- 
munity leader. 

Mr.  Schmidt's  career  in  Canada  was  a 
successful  one.  He  did  his  homework  and 
the  result  was  a  full  and  friendly  accept- 
ance of  hiiri  by  Canadians  all  across  that 
broad  land.  No  one,  in  my  estimation,  is 
better  Uiformed  on  United  States-Cana- 
dian relationships  or,  indeed,  of  the  need 
of  having  them  improved. 

On  his  return  to  Pittsburgh,  Mr. 
Schmidt  wrote  a  searching  article  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  It  contains 
much  pertinent  information  on  our  ties 
with  Canada  and  also  his  judgment  on 
what  is  lacking  now  between  our  coun- 
tries and  what  must  be  done  to  fill  the 
bresich. 

First  of  all,  Canada,  according  to  the 
former  Ambassador,  is  by  far  our  best 
trading  partner.  He  writes: 

Few  U.S.  citizens  realize  that  UJ5.  trade 
with  Canada  at  a  level  of  $35  bUUon  a  year 
is  greater  than  TJS.  trade  with  the  entire 
European  Community  (Including  Great  Brit- 
ain), or  that  this  trade  Is  almost  as  great 
as  our  total  trade  with  Asia  and  Africa  com- 
bined (and  Asia  Includes  Japan).' 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Schmidt  that  few  U.S. 
citizens  have  been  aware  of  these  trade 
facts,  or.  In  truth,  that  many  of  us  in 
Congress  have  them  firmly  in  mind.  And 
the  fault,  I  believe,  is  in  a  Washington 
absorption  with  Asia  and  Europe  and  a 
seeming  willingness  to  take  Canada  for 
granted. 

The  last  three  decades  have  seen  our 
national  administration  involved  up  to 
their  eyeballs  In  the  troubles  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Little  time  diplomatically  has 
been  spent  on  matters  here  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  newspapers  and  airwaves 
have  been  filled  daily  with  reports  from 
overseas.  Meanwhile,  Canada  has  re- 
ceived minimal  attention.  And  It  is  this 
situation  which  troubles  Mr.  Schmidt.  I 
quote  him  further: 

In  general,  Canadians  know  much  more 
about  the  United  States  than  Americans 
know  about  Canada.  Montreal,  Toronto,  Van- 
couver and  border  oommunltlea  are  bom- 
barded with  VS.  television.  Canadians  read 
our  major  newspapers  and  magazines  avidly. 
Contrariwise,  there  is  little  news  of  Canada 
in  our  newspapers  and  magazines.  Because  of 
our  preoccupation  with  many  other  areas 
of  the  world,  most  of  which  are  liabilities. 


Canadians  continue  to  be  neighbors   taken 
for  granted. 

And,  yet,  as  Mr.  Schmidt  points  out, 
our  future  is  wrapped  up  so  completely 
with  Canada  that  such  neglect  could  be 
disastrous.  Canada  suppUes  us  with  gas 
and  oil.  She  is  a  land  filled  with  minerals. 
With  our  own  raw  materials  facing  ex- 
haustion, Canadian  sources  become  more 
and  more  important  to  us.  Sui-ely,  our 
mutual  interests,  trade  and  otherwise, 
demand  a  closeness  and  an  understand- 
ing of  each  other  which  do  not  exist  now. 

It  is  time,  in  other  words,  that  we 
bring  the  focus  of  our  attention  back  to 
this  continent  in  the  right  conclusion 
that,  regardless  of  circumstances  else- 
where, our  destiny  lies  here.  Canada  mu.st 
be  kept  not  only  a  good  neighbor,  but 
a  fully  cooperating  one.  She  must  be 
disabused  of  any  notion  that  we  fail  to 
appreciate  her  value  to  us.  We  have  to 
ask,  too,  that  she  accept  us  as  a  neighbor 
who  considers  her  No.  1  on  our  block. 

Mr.  Schmidt  sums  it  up  this  way: 

From  our  side.  It  would  behoove  us  to  keep 
our  relations  In  good  repair  by  paying  a  lot 
more  attention  to  our  neighbor  to  the  North, 
by  improving  our  image  in  the  world  with 
a  return  to  some  of  the  virtues  that  built 
greatness  in  America,  and  by  treating  with 
tact.  Justice,  and  respect  one  of  our  Debt 
friends  and  assets  in  the  world. 

Tliis  is  a  large  order,  certainly.  But  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  former  Am- 
bassador Schmidt  that  it  must  be  filled. 
We  have  been  world-minded  to  the  point 
of  forgetting  our  primary  interests  on 
this  continent  and  in  this  hemisphere. 
We  need  a  change  of  concern,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  Mr.  Schmidt  for  having  pro- 
moted this  idea  while  representing  us  in 
Canada  and  now  for  bringing  it  to  pub- 
lic notice  here  at  home.  He  and  other 
U.S.  friends  of  Canada  have  a  big  job 
to  do  and  I,  as  a  Congressman,  pledge 
them  my  support. 


ACTIONS    TO    COPE    WITH    OUR 
DRINKING  DRIVING  PROBLEM 


HON. 


GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Members  of  this  body  a  very  in- 
formative discussion  of  the  problem  of 
drinking  drivers  and  highway  accidents 
written  by  Iowa  State  Senator  William 
Plymat.  It  contains  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  steps  that  might  be  taken  to 
deal  with  the  continuing  carnage  on  our 
streets  and  highways  caused  by  misuse 
of  alcohol.  In  addition  to  information 
from  national  and  foreign  sources.  Sen- 
ator Plymat  presents  some  extremely 
valuable  data  from  the  experiences  of 
his  home  State  of  Iowa  which  certainly 
are  pertinent  to  the  rest  of  our  country. 

The  article  follows : 
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Actions  To  Cope  With  Oim  Drinking 

Drivino  Problem 

(By  Iowa   State   Senator  WUliam   N. 

Plymat.  8r.») 

In  my  state  In  a  recent  three-year  period 
(1970-1972  inclusive),  826  people  lost  their 
lives  in  alcohol-related  fatal  traffic  accidents. 
In  December  1972  a  local  newspaper  reported 
that  807  lowans  lost  their  lives  in  the  entire 
period  of  the  Vietnam  war,  with  16  prisoners 
of  war  and  23  missing  in  action. 

It  seems  that  while  the  public  was  right- 
fully concerned  about  our  war  death  toll,  it 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  relatively  un- 
concerned about  the  high  death  toll  from 
alcohol -related  fatal  traffic  accidents.  This 
contrast  indicates  the  size  and  Importance  of 
our  alcohol  traffic  problem.  It  is  often  claimed 
that  60%  of  our  total  death  toll  in  American 
traffic  accidents  involves  alcohol.  In  my  state, 
the  official  statistics,  which  always  under- 
repc»t  the  true  picture,  tell  us  that  In  1971 
alcohol-related  fatal  accidents  accounted  for 
about  34%  of  total  fatal  accidents  and 
around  36%  of  total  fatalities. 

The  official  report  for  1972  Included  the 
following  statement:  "Out  of  719  fatal  motor 
vehicle  traffic  accidents  in  Iowa  in  1972,  210 
or  39.2  percent  were  alcohol  related,  resulting 
In  the  death  of  252  persons.  This  is  about  one 
of  every  3.4  fatal  accidents  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  which  are  alcohol  related."  The  report 
for  the  year  1973  shows  a  similar  situation 
as  indicated  by  a  table  shown  with  this  arti- 
cle. In  1974  the  same  general  situation  con- 
tinues as  shown  by  another  table.  Total  acci- 
dents and  fatalities  are  down  due  to  the 
energy  crisis,  reduced  speed,  reduced  travel, 
because  of  higher  gasoline  prices,  and  other 
factors.  But  the  alcohol  percentage,  as  you 
will  note  from  a  study  of  the  tables,  remains 
about  the  same. 

The  foregoing,  which  I  am  sure  is  very 
similar  to  conditions  in  other  states,  indi- 
cates that  we  are  not  Justified  In  dropping 
our  interest  in  the  alcohol  traffic  problem 
because  of  a  reduction  of  total  accidents  and 
fatalities  on  our  highways. 

ACTIONS  IN  Other  countries 

Constructive  actions  to  cope  with  alcohol 
traffic  problems  are  taking  place  in  Europe. 
Now  in  Germany,  any  driver  caught  with 
more  than  0.08  percent  alcohol  in  his  blood- 
stream Is  automatically  subject  to  fines  up 
to  $1,250  and  suspension  of  his  or  her  driv- 
er's license  for  up  to  three  months.  In  the 
Netherlands,  the  Queen  will  sign  a  bill  to 
impose  a  0.05  percent  limit  as  soon  as  the 
police  are  technically  ready  to  enforce  the  al- 
cohol test.  The  government  had  proposed 
a  0.08  percent  limit,  but  Parliament  tough- 
ened the  legislation.  France  adopted  the 
0.08  percent  test  in  1970;  Britain  in  1967. 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Lvixemboiirg.  and  Den- 
mark also  have  this  limit.  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way are  even  tougher  with  a  0.06  percent 
test.  The  Communist  covmtries  tend  to  be 
still  stricter.  For  Instance,  Poland  has  a  0.02 
percent  limit;  Czechoslovakia,  0.03  percent; 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Germany, 
zero  percent — no  alcohol  allowed  for  drivers. 

TJ.S.    ACTIONS 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  the  United  States 
to  direct  alcoholics  involved  in  traffic  arrests 
and  accidents  Into  rehabilitation  facilities. 
These  actions  are  constructive.  Tet  the  em- 
phasis appears  to  be  on  the  alcoholic,  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  "problem  drinker." 
In  some  places,  those  arrested  for  drinking 
driving  offenses  are  being  sent  by  Judges  to 


'  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Preferred  Risk 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  West  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 
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special  "schools"  in  place  of  [all  and  some- 
times in  addition  to  fines  anC  sometimes  In 
place  of  fines.  It  Is  perhaps  too  early  to  de- 
termine whether  these  "achool"  efforts 
will  constitute  a  sizable  deterrent  to  repeat 
occiurences  of  drinking  drlvitLg  offenses  and 
accidents.  We  will  need  a  5|ear  or  two  at 
least  to  determine  whether  th^se  schools  will 
stop  repeated  offenses  and  a^ldents  In  any 
substantial  way.  In  many  plai}es  these  school 
efforts  have  only  recently  bedun. 

ALCOHOLICS    AND    SOCIAL    III  tINKERS    AS 
OFFENDERS 

While  many  who  claim  to  1  te  experts  con- 
tend that  the  drinking  driving  problem  In- 
volves mostly  alcoholics,  others,  such  as 
Judge  Raymond  K.  Berg,  who  served  as  chief 
traffic  Judge  in  Chicago,  point  out  that  a 
detailed  study  in  that  city  indicated  80% 
of  the  offenders  were  social  drinkers.  In  addi- 
tion. Judge  Berg  claims  that!  an  intensified 
enforcement  drive  with  threats  of  Jail  sen- 
tences and  loss  of  driving  privileges  resulted 
in  a  marked  reduction  in  aloohol  accidents 
in  that  city  while  the  rest  of  Illinois  without 
such  a  program  was  showing]  Increases. 

The  Federal  Department  of  rTransportation 
has  mounted  special  Intenswe  action  pro- 
grams in  a  sizable  number  of  United  States 
cities.  Undoubtedly,  much  at  this  effort  is 
constructive,  especially  In  getting  alcoholics 
into  rehabilitation  programs.  Btepped-up  ar- 
rest programs  have  resulted  In  some  citizen 
resistance  to  the  programs  aAd  undoubtedly 
has  disturbed  many  an  opei  itor  of  taverns 
and  cocktail  lounges. 

But  the  basic  problem  In  enforcement  still 
resides  in  the  inability  to  coi  ivlct  the  guilty 
due  to  the  state  of  the  law  ii  most  jurisdic- 
tions. If  motorists  could  come  to  believe  that 
if  arrested  while  under  the  influence  they 
would  face  conviction  as  a  h  Igh  probability 
we  would  have  effective  detei  rence  in  opera- 
tion. As  long  as  most  can  b«  lieve  that  they 
can  beat  the  charge  in  most  1  istances  unless 
real  drunk  at  the  time  we  wl  1  not  have  the 
needed  deterrence.  Many  yes  rs  ago,  the  of- 
fense in  speed  in  my  state  w(  s  driving  at  an 
"unreasonable  speed."  Enfor(  ement  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  under  such  a,  vague  stand- 
ard because  a  defendant  wo  aid  assert  that 
his  speed  was  reasonable  undi  r  existing  traf- 
fic, weather,  and  other  condll  ions  even  if  he 
was  driving  at  a  relatively  hl(  b  rate  of  speed. 
We  did  not  manage  to  brln ;  the  speeding 
problem  under  reasonable  c(  mtrol  until  we 
set  a  speed  limit  in  miles  per  hour.  When  we 
did  this,  enforcement  offlcla  s  were  able  to 


use  radar  and  speedometers 
of  offenders,  and  about  all  a 
do  in  most  cases  was  to  plead 


to  clock  speed 

violator  could 

guilty.  We  have 


obtained  reasonable  deterrei  ce  with  speed. 
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What  we  desperately  need 
limit"  on  drinking  when 
our  law   In  most  places  Involves 
standard  of  law  violation — in 
saying  one  should  not  driv« 
reasonable  amount"  of  alec  bol 
this   in  terms  of  presumpt\  ons 
readings  in  excess  of  0.10% 
but  these  can  be  rebutted 
a  driver  that  he  had  only 
was  in  good  control  of  hlmsfelf 
standards,  convictions  are  of|en 
do  not  have  real  deterrence 

We  need  to  set  a  positive 
of  blood-alcohol  readings, 
was  contained  in  a  bill  whl^h 
in  the  Iowa  State  Senate  in 
cosponsors.  A  companion  bill 
In  the  Iowa  House.  The 
the  biU  would:    (Senate  Fll< 

( 1 )  Give  peace  officers  authority 
a  person  believed  to  be 
vehicle  while  under  the 


NEEDED 
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approval  of 
and  Judicial 


cohollc  beverage  to  take  a  breath  test  (or 
other  chemical  test)  without  placing  the 
person  under  arrest; 

(2)  Make  it  illegal  per  se  to  op(  rate  a  motor 
vehicle  with  a  BAC  (blood  alcohdl  concentra- 
tion) of  .10%  or  more; 

(3)  Establish  a  lesser  offense  (ilrlving  while 
Impaired)  for  operating  a  motor  vehicle  with 
a  BAC  in  the  range  of  .05%  to  ,09%; 

(4)  Make  mandatory  a  two-day  Jail  sen- 
tence for  drivers  convicted  of  first  offense 
DWUI  (driving  while  under  tie  influence) 
or  with  a  BAC  of  .10%  or  mo;e. 

This  proposal  met  with  the 
Marvin  H.  Wagner,  Legislative 
Coordinator  of  the  Office  of  Alcohol  Count- 
ermeasures.  Traffic  Safety  Programs  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  who 
said:   (in  a  letter  to  the  autbo:) 

"It  (the  bill)  contains  mostj  of  the  new 
legislative  concepts  that  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Admlnistratipn  is  recom- 
mending in  the  alcohol  and  hij^hway  safety 
area  ...  let  me  congratulate  you  on  a  fine 
bill  and  one  which  this  Adminlsl  ration  would 
strongly  support  and  endorse." 

The  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Safety 
made  some  minor  suggestions  tc  i 
bill,  and  then  Michael  M.  Sellers,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Safety  in  ^wa  in  1973, 
said: 


pa  isage 
cl  langes 


that 


"It  is  quite  apparent  that 
bill  with  our  recommended 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  lo^a' 
related  fatality  toll,  and  for 
Department  of  Public  Safety  Is 
to  strongly  support  and  endor^ 
posal." 

In  1974,  the  new  Commissioner 
Safety,  Charles  W.  Larson,  also 
bill,  saying:    (in  a  letter  to  the 

"This  Department  believes 
posed  legislation  will  be  a  valuable 
our  efforts  to  curb  highway  deaths 
by  drunken  drivers." 

Mr.    Larson   then   called   attention 
article  in  the  November  1970  i^sue 
way  User  which  summarized 
laws  concerning  operating  a 
while   under   the   Influence   of 
Larson  then  said: 


of  your 

could 

's  alcohol - 
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In  a  position 
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of  Public 
endorsed  the 
author) 
this  pro- 
tool  in 
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that 
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of  High- 
European 
i^iotor.  vehicle 
alcohol.   Mr. 


ttie 


<f 


Eurc  peans 


"I  concur  with  the  author 
when  he  states  that,  'The 
the  U.S.  as  a  "Johnny-come-lat^ly 
driving  legislation  and  believe 
cally     high     percentage    of 
motor  vehicle  accidents  is  the 
paying  for  our  indifference.' " 

THE    INACTION    OF    THE    IOWA   lEGISLATtTRE 


the  article 

regard 

in  drunk 

3ur  fantasti- 

a|cohol-related 

price  we  are 


In  the  1973  session,  the  Iowa 
clary  Committee  took  no  action 
Then   a   joint  Senate-House 
committee  was  appomted  to 
the  summer  of  1973,  the  problem 
fatalities  in  Iowa  and  to 
lation.  And  I  was  appointed 
of  that  committee.  This  committee 
this  bin  by  a  vote  of  9  to  0. 
couraged  to  believe  that  the 
for  this  effective  legislation  wo^ld 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary 
study  and  report  the  bill  out 
recommendation  to  pass.  But 
this  did  not  come  to  pass  in  the 
which  is  one  normally  consider  >d 
session."  We  are  hopeful  that 
will   finally   come   before   the 
ture  in  the  1975  session. 

This  inaction   of  the  Iowa 
another  indication  of  the 
ness  of  legislators  to  face  up  to 
which    will    really    cope    with 
traffic  problem.  There  are  many 
planatlons  of  this.  Some  feel 
to  the  fact  that  many  leglslatof^ 
of  passing  legislation  which 
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strong  objection  from  many  members  of  the 
social  drinking  public  who  do  in  many  cases 
drive  after  drinking.  And  perhaps  In  some 
hopefully  rare  Instances  legislators  may  be 
in  that  group  themselves. 

TACTICS   MAY   BE   IMPORTANT 

It  may  well  be  that  this  writer  made  a 
tactical  error  in  presenting  what  might  be 
considered  the  "whole  package"  In  a  bill. 
Perhaps  the  wiser  course  might  be  to  In- 
troduce a  short,  simple  bill  simply  setting 
up  a  per  se  standard  of  0.10%  BAC  for  the 
general  offense  of  driving  under  the  Influence 
and  then  if  and  when  the  bill  reaches  the 
floor  offer  the  rest  of  the  additional  provi- 
sions by  a  series  of  amendments  which  could 
be  adopted  piecemeal.  This  may  well  be  this 
legislator's  tactic  for  1975,  and  in  turn  it 
may  be  the  tactic  which  other  legislators 
might  wish  to  follow. 

ANOTHER  POSSIBLE  BtTT  UNLIKELY 
ATTACK  ON  THE  PROBLEM 

A  rather  famous  advertising  expert  once 
said  it  was  unwise  to  ask  a  man  "if,"  but 
rather  one  should  ask  "which."  When  con- 
fronted with  such  a  choice,  many  a  person 
will  simply  choose  one  of  two  options.  Per- 
haps following  this  advice  we  might  well 
suggest  that  legislators  vote  to  close  bars  and 
cocktail  lounges  (and  In  general  stop  the  sale 
of  alcohol)  at  10  pjn.  rather  than  the  now 
usual  closing  hours,  which  may  often  be  till 
2  a.m.  or  even  later.  Ton  will  note  with  this 
article  a  chart  which  shows  when  the  alcohol - 
related  fatal  accidents  occurred  in  Iowa  dur- 
ing the  three-year  period  of  1970-1972  In- 
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elusive.  During  those  years  there  was  no  sale 
of  aloohol  on  Sunday  in  Iowa.  You  will  ob- 
serve the  very  low  totals  of  alcohol-related 
fatal  accidents  In  the  i>erlod  of  9  p.m.  to 
midnight  Sunday  night  and  midnight  to  3 
a.m.  Monday  morning  and  the  very  high 
totals  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  from 
9  p.m.  to  3  a.m.  the  following  mornings.  It 
appears  that  29%  of  our  alcohol -related  traf- 
fic deaths  in  Iowa  occur  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day nights  and  the  early  hours  of  the  follow- 
ing days.  And  over  half  occurred  during  those 
same  hours  during  the  entire  week.  If  we 
could  make  the  "sacrifice"  of  closing  the  bars 
at  9  p.m.  or  10  p.m.,  we  might  well  shut  off  a 
large  number  of  fatal  traffic  accidents. 

Paced  with  such  a  choice  in  legislative 
proposals,  it  may  well  be  that  some  might 
choose  the  "hours  of  sale"  approach  to  the 
problem  with  a  minimum  of  change  in  the 
drinking  driving  laws  (perhaps  only  the 
0.10%  per  se  provision),  and  others  might 
want  to  go  the  route  oi.  leaving  the  hours  of 
sale  as  they  are  now  but  focusing  on  the 
problem  by  complete  and  comprehensive 
legislative  action  as  provided  by  the  Iowa 
bill,  SJ*.  318,  as  described  above. 

In  any  event,  how  can  concerned  citizens 
continue  to  tolerate  the  heavy  and  needless 
toll  of  Injtiry,  death,  and  property  damage 
now  occurring  on  our  streets  and  highways 
due  to  our  aloohol  traffic  problem?  Dally  we 
read  of  the  death  and  injury  of  Innocent 
people  killed  by  drinking  drivers,  and  we  are 
reminded  of  the  old  saying  that  In  taking 
effective  action  t^e  life  we  may  save  might 
well  be  our  own  or  that  of  a  loved  one. 

IOWA-1973  AND  1974 
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IOWA  FATAL  ACCIDENTS,  1972-73 


DrM(ii« 

total 

Mcidwib 


Fatal 
•ccidants 


1972: 

Januaiy -.: :,:  It  M 

Februaty 13  31 

March 21  4t 

April U  31 

tflay U  SI 

June 10  SS 

July 20  fiB 

August... .  21  7i 

September 81  W 

October 26  75 

November 18  W 

December 26  1% 

Total 

Percent 

1973: 

January. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Movember... 

December 

Tetol 

Percent ....«..;:..j  31.  J 


Note:  Drinking  latalKies  Sunday  (12-3  a.m.)  5  mos.,  Augusl- 
December  1972—3;  August-December  1973-10. 
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IOWA  ALCOHOL-REUTEO  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  BY  TIME  OF  DAY  BY  DAY  OF  WEEK-A  COMPOSITE  FOR  THE  YEARS  1970, 1971,  AND  1972 


Total 


Day  el  week- 


Time  of  day 


12  to  2:59  a.m. 
3  to  5:59  a.m.. 
6  to  8:59  a.m.. 
9  to  11 :59  a.m. 
12  to  2:59  p.m. 
3  to  5:59  p.m.. 
6  to  8:59  p.m.. 
9  to  U  :59  p.m. 
Not  stated 
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Percent  distribution. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

(1)  9  PJuI.  to  3  A.M.  d  each  day  of  the 
week  total  361  out  of  665  fatal  alcohol  re- 
lated accidents  or  52.8%. 

(2)  9  P.M.  Friday  night  to  3  A.M.  Saturday 
morning,  plus  9  PJtI.  Saturday  night  to  3 
KM.  Sunday  morning,  account  for  196  out 
of  66S  fatal  alcohol  related  accidents  or 
29.5%. 

-  (3)  Sunday  night  from  9  VM.  to  midnight 
accounts  for  only  9  fatal  aloohol  related  ac- 
cidents, and  every  other  9  P,M.  to  midnight 


period  of  the  week  has  at  least  double  that 
amount,  rising  during  the  week  to  %  peak 
of  45  on  Friday  nights. 

(4)  Monday  morning  from  midnight  to  3 
AM.  In  this  three  year  period  had  only  3 
fatal  alcohol  related  accidents,  the  lowest 
of  the  week  for  that  period  of  time  in  marked 
contrast  to  every  other  such  period  during 
the  week,  with  Saturday  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings from  midnight  to  3  KM.  with  totals  of 
65  and  58  respectively  of  such  alcohol  related 
accidents. 
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Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  cattle 
prices  have  dropped  23  percent  in  the 
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past  6  months  and  hog  prices  have  fallen 
even  more  drastically,  45  percent,  this  is 
other  bad  news  our  meat  producers  face. 
Hurting  even  more,  are  the  prices  the 
producers  must  pay  for  all  their  inputs. 

Using  the  same  years  on  which  parity 
is  figured  as  a  base  of  100,  feed  today  is 
366,  feeder  livestock  564,  trucks  and 
tractors  734,  farm  machinery  712,  build- 
ing materials  707,  seed  548,  interest  974, 
taxes  1,451,  and  wage  rates  1,467. 

While  staggering  under  these  over- 
burdening costs  of  production,  the  pro- 
ducer still  feeds  our  people  at  the  lowest 
percentage  of  income  of  any  country  in 
the  world. 

And  while  he  is  doing  that,  the  meat- 
packers,  the  grocery  chains,  and  other 
middlemen  are  reaping  record  profits. 

Published  reports  by  the  meat  com- 
panies show  that  the  Missouri  Meat 
Packers  had  a  net  income  increase  per 
share  of  253.7  percent.  United  Brands, 
139.4  percent;  Hormel  &  Co.,  107.7  per- 
cent; Spencer  Foods,  104.3  percent;  and 
Swift  tt  Co.,  63.5  percent.  These  are  in- 
creases in  the  past  year. 

I  am  tired  of  having  the  producer 
blamed  for  our  high  over-the-counter 
food  prices.  I  am  tired  of  seeing  retalia- 
tory measures,  such  as  dropping  meat 
Import  quotas,  aimed  against  him  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  losses,  while  not  a 
word  is  said  about  the  high  profit  barons 
whose  excessive  markups  are  the  real  vil- 
lains of  high  food  prices. 
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feelings  will  belp  him  to  realize  that  the  rofkl 
to  success  Is  not  always  ensy.  However,  If 
he  feels  Incapable  of  handling  obstacles,  be 
wUl  be  defeated  in  his  quest  for  bis  dieam. 
When  reaching  for  your  dreams,  believe  In 
yoiurself  and  your  ability.  Ttiat  way,  no  one 
can  discourage  you  from  obtaining  your 
goals.  Have  trust  In  yourself  and  be  your 
own  best  friend,  for  then  jyou  can  always 
be  certain  that  what  you  afe  doing  is  right 
for  you.  Listen  to  the  oplhions  of  others, 
but  formulate  yoxu:  own  idis.  Cherish  your 
friends  for  they  are  often  a  sf urce  of  strength 
and  encouragement.  Alwayi  be  prepared  to 
learn,  for  through  learning  we  grow.  And, 
most  important,  be  yoursilf.  Each  of  us 
has  something  to  offer,  so  Map  your  individ- 
uality and  appreciate  that  of  others. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALExJbARNO,  MX)., 
BEFORE  THE  SENATJE  JITDICIARY 
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GRADUATION— THE  END  AND  THE 
BEGINNING 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  n.oRn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  acknowledge  the  ac- 
complishments of  Miss  Victoria  Peet 
upon  her  graduation  from  Grahm-Eckes 
High  School  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Peet  family  on  this  happy 
occasion  and  commend  them  for  their 
efforts  and  successes.  As  a  tribute  to 
Victoria  and  to  her  family.  I  believe  we 
can  all  gain  from  reading  the  inspira- 
tional message  included  in  Vicki's  vale- 
dictorian speech,  delivered  on  Jime  1, 
1974,  which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Valeoictort  Speech 
(By  Victoria  Peet) 

Dr.  Flynn,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Faculty,  Stu- 
dents, and  Ouests,  Oood  Evening. 

Graduation  from  high  school  is  both  a  sad 
and  Joyous  time  in  one's  life.  It  marks  the 
end  of  childhood  education,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  future  as  an  adult.  Graduation 
brings  with  it  tears  as  one  recalls  happy 
times  spent  in  high  school  and  excitement 
as  one  looks  ahead  to  what  the  future  may 
bring.  Perhaps,  as  one  thinks  about  the 
future,  he  may  feel  doubtful  that  he  will 
be  ready  to  accept  new  responsibilities  and 
a  new  way  of  life.  These  feelings  seize  each 
of  us  at  one  tlce  or  another,  and.  as  it  is 
said,  are  a  part  of  growing  up.  They  may  be 
helpful  or  hazardous,  depending  on  what 
one  feels  within  himself.  If  he  believes  that 
he  can  overcome  emy  obstacle  that  may  stand 
in   the  way  of  obtaining  his  dream,  these 
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Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
expression  of  our  own  pessonal  values  we 
often  speak  only  from  eiiotion.  Nothing 
has  become  more  emotic  nal  than  ques- 
tions concerning  the  rig  tits  of  the  im- 
born  and  in  our  debates  we  have  fre- 
quently forgotten  or  igi  ored  the  voice 
of  those  who  speak  froi  i  knowledge  as 
well  as  emtion. 

My  attention  has  recejitly  been  called 
to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Alex  Barno  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  studying  possi- 
ble constitutional  amendments  to  reverse 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  abortion. 
Dr.  Barno  speaks  not  onli  from  the  heart 
but  from  the  perspective  he  has  gained 
during  28  years  as  a  prajiticing  obstetri- 
cian and  gsmecologist, 
professor  of  obstetrics 
and  an  active  member  o| 
sional  organizations  d( 
specialty. 
He  speaks  in  favor  of  human  life. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Bke  to  share  Dr. 
Bamo's  statement  with  my  colleagues  for 
their  study  and  considei^tion  and  insert 
it  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Statement  of  Db.  Alzx  Babno 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Mempers:  My  name  is 
Alex  Barno,  M.D.  I  have  befn  a  physician  for 
30  years  and  an  Obstetrician  and  Gynecolo- 
gist from  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  for  the 
past  28  years.  I  am  a  Clinical  Professor  in  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology  at'  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Medicine,  a  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  i  Obstetrical  and 
Gynecological  Society,  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gyn- 
ecologists, Chairman  of  tbelMinnesota  Mater- 
nal Mortality  Committee  dC  the  State  Medi- 
cal Association,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Obstetrics,  Gynecolo^  and  Maternal 
Health  of  the  State  Medical  Association,  and 
a  member  of  the  Minneso^  Cervical  Cancer 
Mortality  Committee.  I  aia  a  non-Catholic 
physician.  I 

I  am  here  today  In  favor  bf  the  Human  Life 
Amendment.  These  are  n^  comments,  and 
they  do  not  represent  in  alky  official  capacity 
any  of  the  aforementioned  organizations. 

My  presentation  will  be  i|i  two  parts — some 

data  from  the  Minnesotai  Mortality  Study, 

which  I  believe  will  be  of  Ij^terest  to  you,  and 

some  general  remarks.        ' 

Santayana  stated  that  "those  who  do  not 


remember  the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat 
It."  The  pro-abortionists  flooded  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  scare  tactics  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  January  20,   1973, 
claiming  that  6,000  to  10,000  women  were 
dying  annually  In  the  Unltefl  States  as  a 
result  of  Induced  abortions.  Statistics  from 
the    Minnesota    Maternal    Miirtality    Study 
suggest  that  these  figures  ware  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. This  is  a  Clinical  Hesearch  Study 
sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  Istate  Medical 
Association,  the  Minnesota  State  Department 
of  Health  and  the  Minnesota  Obstetrical  and 
Gynecological  Society.  It  has  been  continu- 
ous since  1950 — I  have  been  inwjlved  with  the 
study   since   Its   beginning.   E^ery   maternal 
death  in  the  State  of  Mlnnei^ta  Is  studied 
In    detaU    by    an    OB-Oyn    Specialist    field 
worker — going  to  the  ho6pltal,rdoctor's  office, 
etc.,  and  obtaining  firsthand  all  the  informa- 
tion. Final  decisions  are  then  made  at  peri- 
odic meetings  of  the  Committe  as  a  whole, 
consisting  of  23  physicians.  I  nave  presented 
to  you  data  (Tables  I  through!  IX)  from  this 
Study  for  a  24  year  period,!  1950  through 
1973,   regarding  rates,   a   bret^kdown  of  the 
causes  of  death,  the  out-of-jwedlock  preg- 
nancy situation,  the  Induced  jabortions,  and 
the  suicides  In  pregnancy.  Inuring  this  24 
year  period  under  study,  840  n)aternal  deaths 
occurred  In  Minnesota  among  1,763,702  live 
births.  Only  31  of  these  deattai  were  induced 
abortion  deaths  or  1.3  per  ytar — 28  Ulegal, 
or  1.2  per  year,  two  therapeutic  (for  medical 
reasons)   and  one  legal  In  19t3  (Table  IX). 
Automobile  accidents  (48)   a>e  killing  more 
pregnant   patients    In   Minnesota    than    In- 
duced abortions  (31),  or  suicides  (22),  yet 
this  does  not  create  such  a  mror  as  do  the 
other    two.    The    pattern    in    our    state    is 
the  same  as  It  has  been — even  {after  the  latter 
part  of  the  1960's  when  somle  states  began 
liberalizing  their  abortion  laws  and  Minne- 
sota residents  could  go  out  of  state  for  abor- 
tions. If  the  figures  of  5,000  to  10,000  per  year 
were  true,  Minnesota  shouldi  have  contrib- 
uted 100  to  200  Ulegal  abortion  deaths  per 
year,  yet  we  had  only  1.2  per  year.  That 
figure  of  6,000  to  10,000  I  think  was  picked 
out  of  a  Houdlnl  hat.  Legalizing  abortion 
doesn't  have  much  to  do  wl^h  the  decrease 
in  Maternal  Mortality  rates.  [The  rates  were 
decreasing  before  liberalization  of  the  abor- 
tion laws.  WhUe  there  seema  to  have  been 
a  decrease  In  the  number  ofl  legal  abortion 
deaths  In  some  states  such,  as  New  York, 
the  number  of  legal  abortion^  deaths  has  re- 
placed those  gains.  There  ar^  many  factors 
to  acco\int  for  this — decreasfs  in  our  birth 
rate,  better  training  of  pbyslcltins,  better  hos- 
pital organization  of  obstetrlpal  care,  better 
anesthesia,  availability  of  bldod,  antibiotics, 
better   nurses,   etc.,   etc.   In  pur   State,   the 
Study  Itself  was  a  factor — quality  control, 
peer   review,    disseminating  {the    knowledge 
regarding   the   problems   anq   their    correc- 
tion— education. 

As  our  modalities  of  care  have  Improved, 
the  medical  Indications  for  therapeutic 
abortion  have  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 
Before  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  1973,  the  pro-abortldnlsts  kept  par- 
roting that  If  we  didn't  abort  these  women, 
they  would  kill  themselves.  About  75-85% 
of  the  abortions  were  done  pn  the  betsls  of 
psychiatric  indication,  the  [  principal  cri- 
terion being  the  likelihood  of  suicide.  Again, 
however,  data  from  the  Minnesota  Study  in- 
dicates that  this  fear  was  vuifounded. 

There  were  only  22  sulcidei  one  per  80,168 
live  births,  or  less  than  one  fier  year.  Sixteen 
of  these  occurred  post-partum  and  only  six 
with  the  child  In  utero.  Pregnant  patients 
commit  suicide  about  six  tlmss  less  frequent- 
ly than  non-pregnant  womenjof  the  same  age 
group.  No  one  has  ever  shown  that  aborting 
a  woman  cures  psychiatric  disease.  The  first 
nine  tables  of  data  I  have  presented  to  you 
are  an  updating  of  a  scleutifli:  paper  of  mine 
which  was  published  In  the  Aftierlcan  Journal 
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Some  pertinent  data  Is  presented  to  you  In 
Tables  X,  XI  and  XII.  Had  we  relied  on  Death 
Certificate  Information  alone,  we  wotdd  have 
missed  32%  of  the  total  maternal  deaths 
and  18%  of  the  obstetrical  deaths  (where 
pregnancy  played  a  causative  r<>le)  since 
pregnancy  or  the  postpartum  state  was  not 
mentioned  on  the  death  certificate.  These 
additional  deaths  were  discovered  through 
Committee  efforts — setting  up  the  study  In 
a  prospective  fashion.  The  mechanics  of  this 
is  included  in  the  Appendix.  Analyzing  the 
maternal  death  certificates  with  regard  to 
the  cause  of  death — we  found  that  19%  were 
Incorrect — ^there  was  no  correlation  between 
the  cause  of  death  listed  and  that  determined 
by  the  Committee.  So  Senators,  with  19% 
incorrect  to  begin  with  as  to  the  cause  of 
death,  and  18%  of  the  obstetrical  deaths 
missed  by  relying  on  death  certificate  In- 
formation alone,  one  wonders  about  the 
reliability  of  some  of  the  blometrlc  informa- 
tion we  are  being  fed  today.  Some  of  this 
data  is  inaccurate  because  they  are  making 
calculations  regarding  data  which  Is  In- 
accurate to  begin  with. 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  my  presenta- 
tion. The  abortion  issue  Is  the  most  divisive 
Issue  that  has  ever  faced  Medicine.  It  has 
produced  a  dichotomy,  a  schism,  a  polariza- 
tion of  a  great  and  honorable  profession  on 
the  local,  state,  national  and  international 
level,  especially  within  the  discipline  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology — abortionists  In 
one  camp  and  pro-life  physicians  In  another. 
Our  role  as  physicians  Is  to  protect  and 
preserve  life.  The  physician  is  the  guardian  of 
life.  We  are  doing  heart  transplants,  kidney 
transplants,  kidney  dialysis,  etc.,  etc..  In 
order  to  save  lives.  Only  in  the  discipline  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  are  we  asked  to 
destroy  a  life.  This  I  have  done  three  times 
In  28  years,  and  I  will  do  it  again  when  the 
life  of  the  mother  is  Jeopardized,  but  this  Is 
Indicated  very,  very  rarely  in  modern  day 
medicine.  The  unborn  child  is  a  life,  and  Its 
rights  to  be  born  should  be  protected.  This 
wanton  destruction  of  human  beings  by  the 
thousands  Is  a  debasement,  a  prostitution  of 
the  art  and  science  of  medicine.  Dr.  Slgmund 
Freud  (the  eminent  psychiatrist)  said,  "We 
may  suppose  that  the  final  aim  of  the 
destructive  Instinct  Is  to  reduce  living  things 
to  an  inorganic  state.  For  this  reason,  we  caU 
it  the  death  Instinct."  If  I  had  to  coin  one 
word  to  try  to  express  everything  regarding 
this  indecent  concept.  It  would  be  this — It 
Is   a   phantasmagoria. 

You  have  been  bombarded  with  figures 
that  abortion  on  demand  has  decreased  the 
Infant  death  rate.  What  a  paradox — the  more 
that  are  destroyed,  the  less  there  wlU  be 
available  for  the  live  birth  status  for  the 
statistics  for  perinatal  mortality.  This  Is  a 
schizophrenia.  These  destroyed  babies  should 
rightly  b©  included  in  the  statistics  as  iatro- 
genic deaths — doctor  produced. 

You  also  have  been  bombarded  with  the 
concept  that  doctor  produced  abortions  are 
much  safer  regarding  the  possibility  of  ma- 
ternal death  than  the  "back  alley  abortion- 
ists." In  a  recent  article  from  the  Bulletin 
New  York  Academy  Medicine  49:  804,  1973, 
entitled  "Impact  of  the  Liberalized  Abortion 
Law  In  New  York  City  on  Deaths  Associated 
With  Pregrnancy:  A  Two-year  Experience"  by 
Pakter,  O'Hare,  Helpem,  and  Nelson,  they 
reported  29  maternal  deaths — 16  associated 
with  legal  and  13  with  Ulegal  abortions.  It 
seems  that  the  doctors  killed  more  women 
than  the  so-called  "back  alley  abortionists." 
16  to  13.  The  professional  expertise  of  the 
"back  alley  abortionists"  seems  to  have  been 
underestimated.  Making  abortion  available 
to  the  Individual  does  not  eliminate  illegal 
abortions.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  true 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Hungary. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  Senators,  that  the 
answer  to  this  abortion  controversy  Is  preg- 
nancy prevention  instead  of  pregnancy  des- 
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truction.  There  Is  an  old  saying,  "An  ounce 
of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 
Life  Is  s  precious  conunodlty  as  those  of  us 
who  have  it,  realize.  Birtii  control  Is  a  real- 
ity in  today's  world — the  "pUl,"  the  Intra- 
uterine device,  the  diaphragm,  the  contra- 
ception Jellies,  etc.,  with  vasectomy  in  the 
male  and  tubal  ligation  in  the  female,  as  Is 
desired.  In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote 
Camus.  This  Is  from  a  publication  by  Greg 
A.  Gehred,  MJ3.,  Rochester,  New  York.  Camus 
said  in  "Letters  to  a  German  Friend":  "I 
continue  to  believe  that  the  world  has  no 
ultimate  meaning.  But  I  know  that  some- 
thing In  It  has  meaning,  and  that  Is  man, 
because  he  Is  the  only  creature  to  insist  on 
having  one.  This  world  has  at  least  the 
truth  of  man,  and  our  task  is  to  provide  Its 
Justification  against  fate  Itself. 

"And  It  has  no  Justification  but  man; 
hence  he  must  be  saved  If  we  want  to  save 
the  idea  we  have  of  life.  With  your  scornful 
smUe,  you  will  ask  me  What  do  you  mean  by 
saving  man?  And  with  all  my  being,  I  shout 
to  you  that  I  mean  not  mutilating  him." 

If  life  has  any  intrinsic  value,  Senators, 
then  abortion  Is  Just  such  mutilation. 
Thank  you. 

APPENDIX 

Before  the  study  was  begun.  It  was  out- 
lined in  our  state  medical  Journal,  "Minne- 
sota Medicine."  Each  doctor  was  notified 
by  letter.  Each  hospital  administrator  and 
chief  of  staff  of  every  hospital  in  the  state 
was  also  notified  by  letter.  The  cross-match- 
ing technique  has  been  utUized.  The  death 
certificates  of  all  women  ages  16  through  45 
are  cross  checked  against  any  births  or  still- 
births .  .  .  additional  cases  are  discovered 
since  pregnancy  or  the  postpartiim  state  was 
not  mentioned  on  the  death  certificate.  Ad- 
ditional cases  were  discovered  through  noti- 
fication by  physicians,  nvirses,  social  work- 
ers, medical  students,  hospital  record  room 
librarians  and  newspapers.  In  addition  the 
State  Department  of  Health  Issued  a  ruling  to 
aU  hospitals  that  a  maternal  death  should 
be  reported  within  three  days  of  occurrence. 
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PEELING  OUTRAGED  ABOUT  HIGH 
PRICES  DOWN  ON  THE  FARM 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF  miknesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  corporate 
power  In  the  United  States'  food  econ- 
omy Is  only  now  coming  to  light  and  it 
appears  there  is  good  reason  for  further 
scrutiny. 

Writing  in  the  June  16,  1974,  Wash- 
ington Post,  Jim  Hightower,  director  of 
the  agribusiness  accountability  project, 
points  toward  the  extensive  influence 
major  food  chains  have  over  the  food 
structure.  The  article  follows: 

Feeling  Oittraged  Aboot  High  Prices 
Down  on  the  Fabm 
(By  Jim  Hightower) 

"Farmers  never  had  It  so  good,"  declared 
President  Nixon  at  a  press  conference  In 
March.  But  have  they?  Certainly,  farm  people 
do  not  share  the  President's  cheery  outlook 
on  the  farm  economy.  In  fact,  farmers  were 
shocked  and  outraged,  and  one  national  farm 
group  considered  the  remark  so  callous  as  to 
warrant  Impeachment. 

With  the  highest  food  and  f^^m  prices  in 
memory,  what  caused  farmers  to  bridle  at  the 
President's  comment?  Two  things  in  partic- 
ular. 

First,  farmers  did  not  benefit  most  from 
the  exorbitant  food  prices  of  1973 — the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture   (USDA)    reporls 


that  food  middlemen  continued  to  take 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  consumer's  food 
dollar  In  1978. 

Second,  the  President  was  trying  to  make 
political  hay  out  of  a  temporary  farm  price 
boom  that  already  is  fizzling  out — 1974  does 
not  look  all  that  great  to  farmers. 

Consider  the  first  question:  who  profited? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  1973  was  a  good 
year  for  farm  income,  especiaUy  for  grain 
and  livestock  farmers.  As  It  turns  out,  ad- 
ministration publicists  were  a  bit  overzeal- 
ous  in  their  initial  claims  for  farm  income 
and  they  had  to  revise  their  early  figures 
downward  by  $2  billion.  And  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt  that  aU  of  the  $24  billion 
farmers  supposedly  earned  actuaUy  ended  up 
on  the  farm,  since  a  good  many  corporate 
processors  and  marketers  of  such  commodi- 
ties as  eggs  and  poultry  get  counted  as 
"farmers."  These  quibbles  aside,  however, 
1973  was  not  a  bad  year  to  have  been  a 
fanner. 

But  it  was  not  the  kind  of  year  that  war- 
rants being  singled  out  In  a  Presidential 
press  conference.  Even  with  the  record  in- 
come levels  of  1973,  farmers  received  only  46 
cents  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar.  The  rest 
went  to  the  corporate  middlemen  that 
process,  market  and  retaU  food.  Nor  does 
every  farmer  In  America  draw  46  cents  every 
time  a  consumer  lays  down  a  doUar;  most 
farmers  never  see  that  kind  of  ratio. 

For  an  example,  the  chicken  for  which  you 
pay  $1.50  pays  the  chicken  farmer  6  cents. 
USDA  statistics  show  that  a  can  of  i>eache8 
cost  consumers  41  cents  last  year,  but  the 
peach  farmer  got  only  7  cents  of  It.  You  spent 
28  cents  for  a  loaf  of  white  bread,  but  only  4 
cents  trickled  back  to  the  wheat  farmer.  A 
head  of  lettuce  cost  43  cents  at  the  super- 
market, but  paid  only  4  cents  to  the  farmer. 

PBOCXSSOBS'    PKOFITS    MP 

At  a  time  of  skyrocketing  food  prices  and 
consumer  dlsgruntlement,  the  President 
pointed  to  farmers,  without  bothering  to 
mention  that  food  corporations  were  enjoy- 
ing even  better  times.  Far  from  flattered, 
farmers  felt  picked  on.  Cattle  ranchers  are 
said  to  have  done  especially  weU  In  1973,  but 
none  did  anywhere  near  as  well  as  such  cor- 
porate cowboys  as  Iowa  Beef  P*rocessors,  with 
a  66  per  cent  profit  increase  last  year,  or 
American  Beef  Packers,  with  a  288  per  cent 
profit  Increase.  Food  processors  grumbled  all 
last  year  about  government  price  controls, 
but  their  1973  profit  figures  suggest  that  they 
grumbled  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  For  ex- 
ample, the  big  canners  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles did  much  better  than  the  farmers  who 
grow  them  with  such  firms  as  Del  Monte 
taking  a  35  per  cent  profit  mcrease  in  1973, 
Campbell  Soup  33  per  cent  and  Castle  &  Cook 
(Dole)  up  52  per  cent. 

The  May  4  Issue  of  Business  Week  offered 
another  interesting  insight  into  bow  the 
chips  actually  fell  last  year.  In  a  listing  of 
salary  Increases  for  corporate  executives,  the 
food  industry  was  found  to  be  very  generous. 
Food  firms  and  government  officials  are  quick 
to  point  to  rising  labor  costs  as  an  inflation- 
ary vUlain  and  a  drain  on  corporate  profit 
margins,  but  they  do  not  draw  attention  to 
inflationary  Jumps  in  executive  salaries.  In 
1973,  food  Industry  workers  bad  wage  in- 
creases of  6  per  cent.  Up  In  the  executive 
suites  of  food  corporations,  however,  there 
was  much  less  restraint. 

Food  manufacturing  firms  ranked  ninth 
out  of  32  indtistries  surveyed  by  Business 
Week,  boosting  the  pay  of  their  top  execu- 
tives by  an  average  of  17.7  per  cent.  For 
example,  while  consumers  were  being  advised 
by  government  and  industry  to  switch  from 
beef  to  beans,  Kraftco  Increased  the  salarv 
of  its  board  chairman  from  $264,000  to  $321,- 
000.  Consumers  ultimately  get  to  pay  for 
Kraftco's  internal  largesse.  Grocery  chain 
executives  ranked  fourth  in  Business  Week's 
listing,  taking  home  a  24.3  per  cent  pay  in- 
c  ease.  Safeway,  which  complained  all  last 
year  that  its  profit  margins  were  paper  thin. 
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scraped  up  an  extra  $16,000  to  roxind  off 
Its  chairman's  salary  at  9200,000  a  year. 
Nothing  that  these  corporate  executives  now 
Claim  to  be  feeling  the  "pinch"  of  Inflation. 
Business  Week  reports  that  their  pay  levels 
can  be  expected  "to  take  another  big  Jump 
with  the  ezptraUon  of  controls." 

rARM    PRICES   DOWN 

Grocery  shoppers  undoubtedly  are  ptizzled 
over  the  phenomenon  of  the  "disappearing 
price  drop"  in  our  food  economy.  Since  Sep- 
tember, 1973,  the  news  media  have  been 
reporting  each  month  that  the  farm  value 
of  food  has  been  falling.  But  that  price  drop 
on  the  farm  hnt  not  made  its  way  Into  the 
supermarkets.  Farm  prices  fizzled  16  per 
cent  from  August  to  December  of  last  year 
but  supermarket  prices  remained  sizzling 
hot.  Even  as  President  Nixon  was  making  his 
remark  about  the  good  fortunes  of  the  Ameri- 
can famters,  the  price  they  were  being  paid 
was  falling  for  the  sixth  straight  month, 
while  the  price  charged  to  consumers  act- 
ually was  rising. 

Not  only  did  food  firms  pass  all  of  the  farm- 
ers' 1973  Increase  right  through  to  the  be- 
leaguered consumer,  but  they  also  attached 
a  sizable  markup  of  their  own.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  reported  on  March 
8  that  food  middlemen  Increased  their  take 
from  consiuners  by  6.5  per  cent  In  1973.  That 
Is  an  Increase  exceeded  only  once  (In  1970) 
in  the  last  20  years.  And  the  Department  of 
Agrlcuture  reports  that  these  firms  will  in- 
crease their  share  In  1974  at  a  rate  that  "may 
be  more  than  double  the  1973  increase." 
What  that  means  is  that  consumers  will  pay 
much  more  for  food  this  year  and  much  less 
of  what  they  pay  will  go  to  farmers. 

In  1973,  the  farmer  was  averaging  46  cents 
of  the  food  dollar.  By  May,  1974,  that  already 
had  fallen  to  43  cents,  the  same  level  it  was 
prior  to  the  boom  of  1973.  And  the  farmer's 
share  is  exoected  to  fall  even  more  during 
this  year.  The  retail  price  of  food  Is  hardly 
keeping  pace.  A  Department  of  Agriculture 
report  shows  that  the  price  of  bread  rose 
from  January  to  April  by  two  cents,  while 
the  farm  value  of  bread  ingredients  fell  by 
two  cents.  That  is  four  extra  pennies  picked 
up  by  nxiddlmen  every  time  a  loaf  of  bread 
is  bought. 

Not  only  are  middlemen  falling  to  pass 
along  cheaper  farm  prices,  but  some  appear 
also  to  be  holding  back  on  supplies  of  farm 
goods.  For  example,  Reps.  Frank  Denholm 
(D-SX>.).  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.  (D-Mass.) 
and  Lester  Wolff  (D-N.Y.)  have  sug- 
gested that  meat  packers  and  processors  are 
widening  their  profit  margins  today  by 
manipulating  available  supplies  of  meat. 

The  congressmen  took  a  look  at  the  meat 
Industry's  cold  storage  Inventories  in  May 
and  found  an  astounding  amount  of  meat 
being  packed  away  in  corporate  warehouses. 
Department  of  Agriciilture  figures  showed 
that  cold  storage  of  beef  by  the  packers  and 
processors  is  33  per  cent  above  last  year, 
pork  stocks  are  43  per  cent  greater  and  poul- 
try storage  is  up  by  87  per  cent.  Denholm 
charged  that  this  storage  "clearly  pirates  the 
prices  of  consumers  and  producers  alike." 
By  storing  meat,  the  corporations  can  arti- 
ficially decrease  supplies  in  supermarkets, 
thus  keeping  consumer  prices  high.  Simul- 
taneously, the  record  inventories  decrease  in- 
dustry demand,  thus  dampening  prices  paid 
to  meat  raisers. 

During  April,  farm  prices  overall  fell  an- 
other 4  Tier  ceit,  with  the  price  of  cattle 
falling  from  39  to  37  cents  a  potmd,  hogs 
down  from  31  to  26  cents  a  pound,  wheat 
down  from  $3.98  a  bushel  to  $3.52.  cotton 
down  from  58  to  49  cents  a  pound  and  eggs 
down  from  50  to  42  cents  a  dozen. 

STEIN'S      STATEMENT 

A  remark  in  May  by  Herbert  Stein,  chair- 
luau  of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  is  depressing  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers alike.  He  said,  "The  declines  in  farm 
product  prices  are  likely  to  be  reflected  In 


lat   "the   available 

ilgher  profits  have 

^nlng  farm-to-retail 

elusion  is  supported 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

much  smaller  increases  In  retail  food  prices 
than  occurred  In  the  fifst  quarter  of  1974" 
(emphasis  supplied).  Oidy  the  Grocery  Man- 
ufacturers of  America  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Food  Chains  can  appreciate  the 
logic  of  that.  I 

In  fact,  that  is  the  kl^d  of  logic  that  food 
middlemen  can  carry  tojthe  bank.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Cl^cago  said  in  its  May 
31  agricultural  letter 
evidence  suggests  that 
contributed  to  the  wld 
price  spreads."  That  cob. 
by  Business  Week  magaiine  figures  showing 
that  In  the  first  three  tnonths  of  this  year 
the  largest  food  retallvs  had  profits  that 
were  59  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
eve  1  though  their  sale  s  were  up  Just  14 
per  cent. 

The  Department  of  Aj  rlculture  clouds  the 
Issue  of  high  middlema  i  profits  by  report- 
ing figiu'es  that  encomps  ss  all  food  firms,  the 
small  with  the  giant.  T  lere  are  32.000  food 
manufacturing  firms  in  America,  but  Just  a 
handful  of  those  sell  learly  all  the  food 
and  cortrol  the  industr; '.  In  May  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Econo;  nlc  Committee,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commi  sion's  Dr.  Russell 
Parker  noted  that  "tl  b  50  largest  [food 
manufacturers  1  control  ed  50  per  cent  of 
assets  of  1964,  they  accoi  inted  for  61  per  cent 
of  profits  and  nearly  90  ]  er  cent  of  television 
advertising."  According  to  Dr.  Parker  and 
other  authorities,  this  Ii  vel  of  Industry  con- 
centration is  increasing  steadily.  These  are 
the  brand-name  giants,  powerfully  situated 
between  millions  of  fari  lers  and  millions  of 
consumers,  and  they  ar  i  fast  becoming  the 
decisive  force  In  the  Ami  rlcan  food  economy. 

The  average  profit  in  ;rease  for  all  32,000 
food  firms  in  1973  would  not  be  remarkable. 
but  the  dominant  firma  had  "a  year  to  re- 
member," as  Business  Wfeek  put  It.  A  special 
XTSDA  task  force  on  food  marketing  costs  re- 
ported this  month  thao  the  profits  of  food 
middlemen  in  1973  "probably"  will  exceed  the 
1972  total  of  $3.4  bUlloq|.  But  the  task  force 
need  have  no  doubt  abciit  the  largest  firms. 
Analyzing  the  66  largest  food  processors. 
Business  Week  reported  In  March  that  their 
profits  averaged  17  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1972.  The  profits  of  th  3se  66  Industry  lead- 
ers were  more  than  $1.8  billion,  which  is 
more  than  half  the  Ind  istry's  total  for  the 
previous  year. 

To  a  significant  degre  i,  this  level  of  profit 
is  the  result  of  monopol  y  power  in  the  food 
industry. 

Dr.  William  Shepherd,  a  leading  authority 
on  market  concentre tio  n,  reports  that  the 
food  industry  falls  well  within  the  category 
of  "tight  oligopoly,"  wll  h  the  average  four- 
firm  concentration  withl  i  the  industry  being 
55  per  cent.  In  many  fo^  lines,  shared  mo- 
nopUes  exert  much  greiter  control.  For  ex- 
ample, 91  per  cent  of  all  breakfast  cereal 
is  sold  by  four  firms  (Ki  illogg.  General  Mills, 
General  Foods  and  Qiaker).  Three  firms 
(Dole,  Del  Monte  and  United  Brands)  sell 
85  per  cent  of  all  bananas  in  this  country. 
Qerber  alone  sells  60  pier  cent  of  all  baby 
food  and  Campbell's  sel  a  90  per  cent  of  all 
soup. 

The  same  high  levels  c  (  concentration  exist 
in  food  retailing,  with  more  than  half  the 
cities  in  the  country  ]  telng  dominated  by 
four  or  fewer  chains.  In  he  Washington,  D.C. 
area,  for  example,  Safsway,  Giant,  Grand 
Union  and  A  &  P  contri  il  72  per  cent  of  the 
grocery  market.  Nationilly,  one-third  of  all 
the  convenience  grocery  stores  are  owned  by 
Southland  Corp.,  parent  of  the  7-11  chain. 

PBODUCTIOJ     COSTS 

There  is  another  hai  sh  economic  reality 
that  Is  squeezing  farmers  and  causing  them 
to  think  anew  about  tlie  advice  of  old-time 
populist  leader,  Mary  I.  Lease:  "Raise  less 
com  and  more  hell."  Tl  at  reality  is  the  rise 
in  farm  production  cost  i. 

Not  much  of  what  the 
his  pockets,  for  he  has  a 
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farmer  gets  stays  in 

mess  of  bills  to  pay. 

As  farmers  move  into  ftie  sununer  months, 


they  are  massively  pessimistic.  The  coet  of 
their  production  supplies  has  increased  about 
as  rapidly  as  the  plummeting  of  farm  prices. 
In  March  alone,  farm  prices  fell  4.4  per  cent, 
while  the  cost  of  farm  Inputs  increased  2.2 
per  cent.  The  Department  ^f  Agriculture  pre- 
dicts that  farmers'  expenses  in  1974  wiU  be 
"more  than  $9  billion  above  last  year." 

A  corn  farmer  in  Iowa  to^d  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  fertilizer  price*  this  year  40  per 
cent  higher  than  last,  of  [diesel  fuel  prices 
doubling  since  last  year  and  of  corn  seed  that 
has  gone  from  $25  a  bush^  to  $37  a  bushel. 
The  cost  of  new  machine 
sight,  and  repair  of  old 
as  costly — as  this  com  fa 
don't  need  too  big  a  truck  | 
in  parts."  He  is  having  to  : 
of  money  now,  while  the  _ 
for  his  corn  already  has 
from  $3.25  a  bushel  to  $2.2*1 

At  work  here  Is  the  oth^r  Jaw  of  the  cor- 
porate vise  that  is  squeezltig  family  farmers 
and  contributing  to  higherlfood  prices.  There 
may  be  a  profit  made  on  |the  farm  in  1974, 
but  there  will  be  much  m(jre  profit  made  off 
the  farmer.  Here's  a  sample!  of  profit  Increases 
farm  suppliers  already  ha\)e  had  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year. 

(In  pcrcmt] 
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To  put  these  profits  ln|o  perspective,  the 
average  profit  increase  Ini  all  Industries  in 
this  first  quarter  was  16  p«r  cent.  And  again. 
these  profits  can  be  traced  to  the  existence  of 
monopoly  power  within  the  industries.  For 
example,  Dr.  Shepherd  reports  that  the  four 
leading  farm  machinery  firms  hold  70  per 
cent  of  the  relevant  market.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  staff  fpund  in  1972  that 
farmers  were  overcharged  $251  million  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  monopoly  power  in 
the  farm  nukchinery  industry.  The  four-firm 
concentration  ratio  in  the  chemical  industry 
is  71  per  cent;  in  petroleum  refining,  65  per 
cent;  and  in  tires,  71  per  cent. 

The  general  public,  the  Congress  and  the 
press  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  rise 
of  corporate  power  in  thej  food  economy.  It 
is  time  to  notice,  for  not  ohly  has  that  power 
become  significant,  it  aUeady  has  become 
the  single,  most  domlnait  factor  affecting 
the  food  supply. 

It  is  impossible  In  the  long  run  to  lower 
food  prices,  to  raise  farii  inconve  and  to 
assure  &  steady  supply  of  nutritious  food 
without  dealing  directly  With  the  sliifting 
structure  ui  the  food  economy.  Both  as  sup- 
pliers of  Inputs  to  farmer$  and  as  buyers  of 
raw  commodities  from  tiem,  corporations 
have  become  the  determining  force  in  the 
farmer's  business.  As  m  Binufacturers,  ad- 
vertisers and  retailers  of  food,  corporations 
have  become  the  decisive  fi  irce  in  the  quality, 
choice  and  price  of  food  available  to  the 
shopper. 

As  a  minimal  first  step  ti  tward  keeping  cor- 
porate food  power  in  chdck,  the  country's 
antitrust  apparatus  ought  to  be  focused  on 
food.  The  Federal  Trade  (Commission  shows 
some  hopeful  signs  that  1;  might  be  listen- 
ing to  consumer  and  famer  complaints  en 
food  Issues.  The  chairman  tf  the  commission, 
Lewis  A.  Engman,  has  announced  creation 
of  a  special  task  force  of  lawyers  within 
FTC's  enforcement  branc  i  to  develop  and 
Implement  a  program  of  a  itl trust  action  di- 
rected at  the  food  industr  f.  Whether  Chair- 
man Engman's  blghIy-tou1  ed  "National  Food 
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Plan"  will  be  more  than  window  dressing  1b 
questioned  by  several  consumer  and  farmer 
organizations,  but  at  this  point  they  are 
grateful  for  any  official  response  tossed  their 

way. 

Also  encouraging  are  signs  that  at  least  a 
few  congressmen  are  waking  up  to  the  oor- 
porate  presence  and  beginning  to  probe  for 
some  answers.  Within  the  last  six  months, 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  have  con- 
ducted public  hearings  on  the  role  of  cor- 
porate middlemen  in  the  food  economy.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  and  the  Senate's  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  have 
shown  an  Interest  In  corporate  activities  that 
affect  farmers  and  consumers. 

These  are  halting,  first  steps,  but  they  are 
important.  Old  perceptions  of  food  power, 
based  on  the  idea  of  independent  farmers 
responding  to  sovereign  consumers,  no  longer 
are  valid.  Increasingly,  corporations  are  the 
decisive  force  at  both  ends  of  the  food  chain. 
That  fundamental  shift  in  power  is  too  im- 
portant a  matter  to  be  left  to  USDA  and  cor- 
porate executives. 

The  most  lasting  and  significant  impact  of 
1973's  skyrocketing  food  prices  may  well  be 
the  wide  public  attention  that  the  Jolt  of 
those  prices  attracted  to  food  economics. 
The  food  issue  will  abate  somewhat  In  inten- 
sity, but  it  will  not  go  away,  and  neither  will 
public  attention.  The  Pood  industry  can 
expect  much  more  scrutiny  in  the  months 
ahead. 


PEANUT  GIVEWAY  PROGRAM 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 


or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April 
1973,  the  Greneral  Accounting  OfiBce  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  peanut  program  and 
concluded  that  that  program  was  waste- 
ful and  ineffective.  This  Friday  when  the 
agriculture  appropriation  comes  to  the 
floor  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
end  this  giveaway  program.  The  peanut 
has  got  to  be  one  of  the  most  wasteful 
of  all  government  programs  and  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  House  must  put  an 
end  to  it.  I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
a  copy  of  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
GAC  study  on  peanuts : 

(Report  to  the  Congress] 
Need  Intensifies  To  Amend  Legislation  To 
Reduce  Government  Losses  On  the  Pea- 
nut Price-Support  Program 
(Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Department  of  Agriculture) 

CoMPTROLiiES  General 
or  THE  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To  the  President  op  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaks  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
This  is  our  report  stating  that  the  need 
intensifies  to  amend  legislation  to  reduce 
Government  losses  on  the  peanut  price-sup- 
port program  administered  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  De- 
partments Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

We  made  owe  review  pursuant  to  the  Bud- 
get and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  63), 
and  the  Accoimting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  JJS.C.  67) . 
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Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
Director,  Oflloe  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture. 

Elmer  B.  Statts. 


[Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the 
Congress  | 

Digest 

WHY  the  review  WAS  MADE 

About  5  years  ago  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  reported  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC), 
Department  of  Agriculture,  had  lost  about 
$270  million  on  the  peanut  price-support 
program  during  the   12  years  1955  through 

1966  and  that  loeses  over  the  next  5  years 

1967  through   1971   would  be  at  least  $248 
million. 

GAO  recommended  then  that  the  Depart- 
ment develop  for  the  Congress'  consideration 
a  program  to  control  peanut  production  more 
effectively  and  that  it  study  other  means  to 
remove  excess  acreage  from  production 
and/or  equalize  supply  and  demand. 

The  program  has  not  been  changed,  and, 
as  predicted,  CCC  has  Incurred  greater  losses. 
GAO,  therefore,  has  reassessed  the  program 
to  determine  what  should  be  done  to  effec- 
tively control  production  and  reduce  losses. 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Agricultiiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  control  peanut  production  on  the 
basis  of  demand.  However,  the  act  specifies 
also  that  he  authorize  annually  not  less  than 
1,610,000  acres  for  growing  peanuts. 

The  sponsors  of  the  act  expressed  hope 
that  the  1,610,000  acres — the  minimum  na- 
tional acreage  allotment — woxUd  be  sufficient 
on  all  occasions  to  supply  the  edible  trade 
without  any  substantial  surplus. 

Since  1955,  however,  fewer  than  1,610,000 
acres  have  been  needed  annually  to  satisfy 
commercial  demand  because  advances  in 
farm  technology  have  increased  yields  per 
acre  by  an  average  of  70  pounds  a  year.  An 
average  of  1,015,000  acres  annually  wotild 
have  produced  the  necessary  supply  during 
1967  through  1971. 

Under  the  program  CCC  has  to  buy  the 
surplus  peanuts  and  store  them  until  they 
are  sold.  The  prices  at  which  CCC  sells  them 
are  significantly  less  than  the  costs  of  buy- 
ing them. 

From  1967  through  1971  CCC  recovered 
through  sales  53  percent  of  its  costs  of  buy- 
ing surplus  peanuts  and  lost  $279  million  on 
the  program,  a  66-percent  Increase  over  the 
loss  of  $168  mUlion  form  1962  through  1966. 
The  loss  for  1972  is  estimated  at  $105.5  mil- 
lion. Unless  the  program  Is  changed,  CCC's 
losses  will  continue  to  mount. 

Projections  developed  in  March  1972  by  the 
Department's  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  which  administers  the 
program  for  CCC,  show  that,  if  the  present 
program  is  continued,  losses  from  1973 
through  1977  will  total  $537  mUlion,  a  92- 
percent  Increase  over  the  losses  for  the  6 
years  ended  in  1971. 

Anticipated  losses  could  be  substantially 
reduced  If  the  mlnlmtim  acreage  provision 
of  the  act  were  rescinded,  so  as  to  allow  the 
Secretary  flexibility  to  adjust  the  allotment 
to  keep  production  more  in  line  with  com- 
mercial demand.  The  Department  and  the 
Congress  would  decide  the  rate  of  reduction 
and  the  level  to  which  the  allotment  would 
be  adjusted. 

GAO  does  not  propose  any  particular  rate 
or  level.  However,  this  report  contains  an 
example,  developed  on  the  basis  of  lnfc»-ma- 
tion  supplied  by  the  Service,  which  shows 
the  effects  on  CCC  loses  and  grower  Income 
of  one  acreage  reduction  program  that  might 
be  used. 
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recommendations  or  suggestions 
This  report  contains  no  recommendations 
or  suggestions  to  the  Department. 

matters  for  CONSmERATION   BT  THE  CONIREBS 

To  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  more 
flexibility  to  adjust  production  so  that  it  is 
consistent  with  commercial  demand,  GAO 
recommends  that  the  Congress  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  re- 
move the  minimum  acreage  provision. 

agency     ACTIONS    AND    UNRESOLVED    ISSUES 

The  Department  agreed  with  GAO's  find- 
ings. (See  app.  II.)  It  recognized  that  CCC  s 
annual  losses  had  grown  rapidly  in  recent 
years  and  probably  would  increase  unless 
changed  by  legislation. 

Although  agreeing  that  the  legislative 
change  which  GAO  recommends  would  help 
bring  peanut  production  more  in  line  with 
demand,  the  Department  said  that  it  was 
not  completely  satisfied  that  the  change  was 
the  most  desirable  solution  when  consider- 
ing the  longrun  Interests  of  peanut  growers, 
the  peanut  industry,  and  the  public.  The 
Department  said  It  was  studying  GAO's  rec- 
ommendation and  possible  alternatives. 

The  National  Peanut  Growers  Group  and 
the  National  Peanut  Council  outlined  sev- 
eral actions  that  the  industry  had  taken  or 
planned  to  take  to  try  to  build  new  and  ex- 
pand present  markets  domestically  and 
abroad.  The  group  requested  that  the  in- 
dustry be  given  an  oijportunity  to  test  its 
promotion  program  before  the  Government 
modifies  the  price-support  program. 

Alternatives  exist  for  bringing  production 
and  demand  more  in  line,  and  the  Depart- 
ment's study  and  the  indiistry's  promotional 
efforts  are  desirable.  However,  because  CCC 
losses  are  expected  to  exceed  $100  miUion  an- 
nually, more  immediate  action  is  needed. 

Removal  of  the  minimum  acreage  provi- 
sion would  not  preclude  any  actions  the 
Secretary  may  wish  to  take  as  a  result  of 
the  Department's  study.  Also  It  would  not 
affect  the  Industry's  ability  to  meet  any  in- 
creasing demand  that  may  result  from  its 
promotion  program  since  the  Secretary  would 
be  able  to  adjust  the  allotment  up  as  well 
as  down. 


BURDENED  WITH   INCOME   TAXES 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one seems  to  be  burdened  with  income 
taxes.  However,  there  are  certain  areas 
of  the  coimtry  which  pay  higher  taxes 
than  others.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  insert  the  following  article: 
[From  the  Washington  Star-News, 
June  17,  1974) 
Tax  Study  Shows  WmE  Disparities 
Between  Areas 

New  York. — A  survey  of  126  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  U.S.  showed  that  New  York  City 
areas  residents  paid  an  av^^e  federal  in- 
come tax  of  $1,388,  at  the  same  time  that 
Columbus,  Ga.,  residents  paid  $620. 

Four  other  metropolitan  areas  contributed 
more  than  $1,300  per  resident,  based  on  fiscal 
1972  statistics,  accc»'ding  to  the  survey  by 
the  Tax  Foundations. 

They  were:  San  Francisco-Oakland,  $1,364 
per  resident;  Paterson-Clifton-Paasaic,  N.J., 
$1,322;  Newark,  N.J.,  $1,320  and  Chicago, 
$1,310. 

Relatively  low  per-caplta  tax  burdens  also 
were  found  in  Charleston,  S.C,  $621;  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  $626:  Augusta,  Ga.,  $661. 
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The  average  tax  per  reel<lent  In  all  125 
urban  areaa  was  1,085,  compared  with  $796 
lor  non -urban  areas. 

The  metropolitan  areas  accounted  for  61 
percent  of  the  nation's  population  and  68 
percent  of  personal  income  In  1972,  acc<»xl> 
iiig  to  the  foundation,  a  nonprofit  research 
organization  based  in  New  Torlc. 

The  new  metropolitan  estimates  are  based 
on  an  eictenslon  of  a  formula  the  foundation 
says  it  has  used  for  nearly  two  decades  to 
show  how  states  share  the  federel  tax 
burden. 

The  cost  of  federal  grants  by  state,  also 
shown  In  the  study,  ranged  from  Indiana's 
$1.66  for  each  dollar  of  aid.  to  Alaska's  38 
cents  for  each  aid  dollar. 

Determination  of  where  the  burden  of 
federal  taxation  actually  falls  is  a  first  step 
In  answering  many  questions  raised  by  the 
growth  of  federal  taxes  and  si>endlng,  the 
Foundation  said. 


ANNUAL  QDES-nONNAIRE  REVEALS 
SOME  INTERESTING  VIEWS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  mailed  copies  of  my  annual  ques- 
tionnaire to  each  of  the  nearly  154,000 
homes  in  my  cwigressional  district,  ask- 
ing my  constituents'  views  on  some  of 
the  many  issues  and  problems  facing  our 
Nation. 

Several  dozen  volimteers  worked  many 
hours  in  my  district  office  to  tabulate 
the  returns.  Although  the  questionnaires 
are  still  arriving  dally,  the  flow  has 
dwindled  and  I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to 
report  the  percentage  results  of  approxi- 
mately the  first  10,000  replies. 

KNZatGT    CRISIS 

The  questionnaires  were  mailed  during 
the  height  of  the  energy  crisis,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  questions  dealt  with  this  cru- 
cial matter.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
77  percent  of  those  responding  expressed 
belief  that  the  fuel  shortage  was 
artificial. 

Of  these,  70  percent  believed  the  short- 
age was  deliberately  created  by  the  oil 
Industry,  while  21  percent  declared  that 
it  was  contrived  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  divert  public  attention  from 
the  Watergate  scandals.  Among  those 
who  believed  that  the  shortage  was  valid, 
the  blame  was  equally  split  between  the 
oil  industry,  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  public. 

By  an  overwhelming  margin  of  70  per- 
cent, my  constituents  prefen-ed  ration- 
ing over  higher  prices  or  increased  taxes 
as  a  means  of  dealing  with  any  future 
shortages. 

Although  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
crisis  was  entirely  contrived,  I  do  think 
the  big  oil  corporations  should  have  seen 
it  coming  and  made  -heir  plans  accord- 
ingly. Certainly,  they  have  profited  from 
the  situation,  both  in  terms  of  financial 
dividends  and  the  elimination  of  ccrni- 
peting  independent  firms.  The  price  of 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  has  skyrocketed, 
and  there  seems  little  likelihood  that  it 
will  return  to  preerlsis  levels. 

Likewise,  although  I  doubt  that  the 
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Nixon  administration  actually  plaimed 
the  shortage,  I  do  thlitk  the  President's 
actions — and  Inaction— contributed  to 
the  crisis,  and  the  end  result  was  to  take 
public  attention,  temporarily,  away  from 
the  growing  cancer  erf  Watergate. 

To  whatever  extent  llie  shortages  were 
valid,  I  think  the  blame  must  be  shared 
by  the  oil  industry  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, the  Federal  agencies  with  oversight 
responsibilities  in  this  area.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  blame  the  general  pub- 
lic, who  had  no  warning  that  a  crisis  was 
imminent. 

I  heartily  agree  witl  my  constituents 
that  rationing  offers  th  i  only  fair  way  to 
deal  with  future  sho'tages. 
prices  or  taxes  puts  the 
on  the  low-  and  mi<  die-income  wage 
earners,  and  would  ten  i  to  make  driving 
a  rich  man's  privilege. 

THE   PRESID  ENCT 

Tlie  questions  dealing  with  President 
Nixon  reflected  the  continual  erosion  of 
public  confidence  in  hif  ability  to  govern 
the  Nation  effectively, 
the  respondents  felt 
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Increased 
biurden  primtuily 


Eighty  percent  of 
|ie  had  not  been 
honest  or  candid  about!  the  scandals  sur- 
rounding his  administration.  This  cer- 


skepticism  about 
the  entire  Water- 

my  constituents 

feign,  and  66  per- 

impeached  if  he 

percent  believed 

ace.  These  figures 

iarris  poll,  which 


tainly  mirrors  my  ov 
the  President's  role  in 
gate  mess. 

Sixty-one  percent 
felt  that  he  lihould  re 
cent  said  he  should 
does  not  resign.  Only 
he  should  remain  in  o^ 
come  close  to  a  recent  \ 
showed  that  most  Antericans,  by  52  to 
35  percent,  think  Nixon  should  be  im- 
peached and  removed  from  office. 

I  have  a  deep  faith  in  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  I  would  prefer  that  the 
President  not  resign.  Tiiis  would  circum- 
vent the  constitutional  process  of  im- 
peachment, and  would  leave  the  basic 
issue  of  guilt  or  innocence  forever  un- 
decided. If  a  majority  0f  the  House  votes 
to  impeach  President  i  Nixon,  he  would 
have  a  full  and  impartial  hearing  by  the 
Senate,  imder  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  Only  if  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
voted  to  convict  him,  would  the  Presi- 
dent be  removed  from  office. 

POLLUTION  ST  LNDARDS 

On  the  question  of  pollution  standards, 
only  one-third  of  thosa  replying  thought 
these  standards  should  be  reduced  while 
the  energy  cilsis  lasta  Nearly  half  be- 
lieved that  the  standards  should  remain 
at  present  levels,  while  19  percent  pre- 
ferred even  higher  s^ndards.  I  agree 
with  the  majority  ol 
that  we  must  not 
crisis — real  or  artific 
what  gains  we  have 
pollution  contrcd. 


my  constituents 
fcrmlt  the  energy 
tal — to  wipe  out 
Vde  in  the  field  of 


More  than  50  percent  stated  that  the 
impact  of  inflation  on  their  families  had 
been  "very  serious,"  wliile  40  percent  re- 
ported it  had  been  "fairly  serious."  Only 
6  percent  relied  that  [the  impact  of  in- 
flation had  not  been  strious. 

ITiese  6  percent  mus|  be  unusual  fami- 
lies, indeed.  I  consider  bmaway  inflation 
to  be  the  most  serious  problem  facing  our 
Nation  today,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any 
family,  below  mllUonalie  status,  not  be- 
ing affected.  Most  serlotisly  hit,  of  course. 


,  primarily  re- 

i^verage  Income, 

'  of  living 

cost  of 


are  those  on  fixed  incomas, 
tirees.  Every  family  of 
however,  has  seen  its  sttbidard 
curtailed  by  the  ever-mpunting 
living. 

TROOPS  IN  ETTRbPE 

Again  reflecting  a  najonwide  trend, 
most  of  my  constituent^ — 57  percent- 
favored  a  reduction  in  our  troop  levels  in 
Europe.  Only  19  percent  voted  to  main- 
tain the  present  levels,  \^hile  24  percent 
favored  eliminating  theni  entirely. 

I,  too,  think  the  time  has  come  to 
sharply  reduce  our  troop  commitments  in 
Europe,  and  begin  planning  for  their 
eventual  elimination.  Tie  retention  of 
these  sei-vicemen,  and  miny  of  their  de- 
pendents, in  Europe,  nearly  30  years  after 
the  end  of  World  War  Ili  is  a  luxury  our 
strained  economy  caimo^  afford. 

BUDGET 

Asked  to  list  three  aresjs  in  which  they 
would  cut  the  Federal  budget,  a  near- 
unanimous  97  percent  listed  foreign  aid 
in  the  top  three.  Defense-<nilitary  spend- 
ing was  second,  with  62  i^rcent.  Welfare 
programs.  Government  \|raste,  space  re- 
search and  Federal  subsidies  also  re- 
ceived a  substantial  number  of  votes. 

Here,  too.  It  Is  difficult  j  to  quarrel  with 
my  constituents.  Government  spendtog 
must  be  reduced,  and  [with  so  many 
domestic  problems,  foreign  aid  is  the 
most  obvious  place  to  cut.  I  have  long 
believed  our  inilitary  budget  is  overin- 
flated  and  should  be  sharply  reduced. 
The  national  hodge-poSge  of  welfare 
programs  is  nothing  short  of  disgrace- 
ful, and  reform  is  long  |overdue.  Space 
research  is  already  being  curtailed,  and 
we  are  slowly  winning  otir  long  fight  to 
cut  down  on  Federal  subsidies,  particu- 
larly to  the  rich  and  piwerful  who  do 
not  really  need  them. 

BtnjCET   INCREASES 

On  areas  in  which  thej  would  increase 
the  Federal  budget,  ny  constituents 
ranked  education  and  he  idth  care  at  the 
top,  with  45  percent  each,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  pollution  contaol  with  42  per- 
cent. Senior  citizen  programs  drew  33 
percent,  while  24  percentVoted  for  crime 
control.  An  identical  24  percent  said  they 
would  not  increase  the  jFederal  budget 
for  any  purpose. 

As  a  member  of  the  j  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  have  been  flghting 
for  many  years  to  increase  the  Ped«rw 
Government's  contribution  to  Iqral 
school  districts.  As  a  cOsponsor  of  the 
Kennedy-Griffiths  Health  Security  Act, 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  a 
Federal  health  insurancd 

With  my  constituents 
education  and  health  ao 
list.  The  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world 
can  no  longer  continue  to  shortchange  its 
citizens  in  these  two  vi^al  areas. 

MAJOR    PROBLEMS 

Asked  what  they  con^der  the  three 
most  important  probleiis  facing  the 
Nation,  30  percent  cit«i  inflation,  23 
perpent  listed  crime  and  drugs,  and  18 
percent  voted  for  the  energy  crisis,  17 
percent  declared  that  thej  presidency  was 
among  oiu-  three  major  problems,  and 
another  15  percent  listed  Government 
corruption.  Thirteen  percpnt  maifced  un- 
employment. 

Here,  again,  I  feel  thit  my  constitu- 


comprehensive 
program. 
I  would  put 
the  top  of  my 
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ents  have  shown  keen  Insight  Into  our 
Nation's  problems.  I,  too,  would  list  in- 
flation first,  and  crime  second,  although 
I  would  include  the  presidency  and  Gov- 
ernment corruption  in  a  single  category. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  annual 
questionnaire  survey  is  one  of  the  most 
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important  and  valuable  projects  that  my 
office  carries  out  each  year.  I  know  that 
many  other  members  conduct  simlllar 
surveys,  and  I  know  they  share  my  belief 
that  this  is  an  excellent  means  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  sentiments  and  anxie- 

|ln  percentj 
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ties  of  those  wh(Mn  we  represent  here  in 
Congress. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
hn'ewith  printing  the  questions  as  they 
appeared  on  my  questionnaire,  together 
with  the  percentage  responses  thus  far 
tabulated : 


Yes 


1.  The  enerar  erish  1«s  become  the  Nation's  primary  concern  in  recent  montln,  there  are  many  who  believe  the  shortage  has  been  artifically  created  and  is  not  necessary 
(a)  Oeyou  believe  tlie  shortage  is  artilxial? _.. 


Assuming  the  shortage  is  valid,  and  recognizing  that  there  can  be  many  contributing  factors  for  such  a  complex  problem,  what  do  you  think  aie  the  primary  reasons? 

(a)  Poor  planning  by  the  oil  industry _ ,. ___ 

(b)  Poor  planning  by  the  Federal  Government *"  "" 

(c)  Wasteful  consumption  by  the  public " 

(d)  Other I.;;;; 

Assuming  the  shortage  is  artificial,  why  and  by  whom  do  you  think  it  was  created? 


(a)  By  the  oil  industry,  to  drive  prices  upward. 
(b>Byl 


/  the  oil  industry  to  combat  antipollution  regulations ^. 

(c)  By  the  administration  to  divert  public  attention  from  Watergate  and  other  scandals ".II'II" 

(d)  Other '. 

4.  If  the  shortage  worsens,  and  drastic  steps  appear  necessary,  which  of  the  following  methods  would  you  prefer  to  help  solve  the  profotetn? 

(a)  Rationing - _ 

(b)  IKsher  prices 

(c)  IncrMSM)  taxas '        ^     

(d)  A  caaibination  of  these _ 

5.  The  enern  crisis,  and  continued  inflation,  following  on  the  heels  of  the  Watergate  scandals  and  the  Agnew  resignation,  have  severely  shaken  publiVconM«tK«inPr^dmrNim  ' 

Do  you  think  he  has  been  honest  and  candid  about — 

(a)  Hh  role  in  the  Watergate  case 

(b)  His  income-tax  payments  in  recent  years , '"".'.'. 

<c)  His  relationship  to  the  oil  corporations .'.'.'.'.'".'. 

(d)  His  camp'iljn  contributions  in  1972 '."".'.'.'. 

(.  Many  persons  believe  Nixon  has  t)ecome  such  a  controversial  President  he  has  lost  his  ability  to  effectively  govern  our  tiation.  WiiaUs  your  w'oiaii' ' ' 

(a)  Should  heresign?. ^^ 

<b)  If  he  does  not  resign,  should  he  b«  impeached? '."."'."'. 

(c)  Should  he  remain  in  office? ". 

7.  Because  of  the  energy  cri  is,  there  is  growing  pressure  to  lower  the  antipollution  standards  developed  in  recent  years,  particularly  in  such  arearaVaiito-VmissiVncontroi'stViD" 

mining,  and  the  use  of  coal  and  high-sulfur  petroleum.  Do  you  think  pollution  standards  should  be — 

(a)  lletained  at  present  levels 

(b)  Reduced  while  the  energy  crisis  lasts , 

(e)  laaeised  to  even  higher  levels ~I""iri" 

8.  Inflation  in  1973  climbed  to  an  annual  rate  of  8.8  percent,  the  highest  for  nearly  20  years.  In  general,  do  you  think  the  impact  of  iollatioa  an  your  faoiib  habem^' 

(a)  Vervserioos 

(b)FaMysariow " 

(c)  Not  serious " 

9.  The  United  SUtas  now  h&s  320,000  troops  and  140,000  dependents  in  Europe,  nearly  30  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Congress  this  year  will  consid'er  oiaas  to'redw*  than' 

figures.  Do  you  think  our  troops  in  Europe  should  be— 

(a)  Decreased  sharply „ : , .„„..„ ..«.„„..  _  „ 

(b)  Decreased  moderatety „ ... ...„..„.„„_„  " — —     -.—    -- 

"i  Retamed  at  present  level „ „ "" *""*'" 

I  Eliminated  entirely "."."  
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10.  Both  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion agree  that  Federal  spending  should  be 
reduced,  but  disagree  drsistlcaUy  on  which 
programs  should  be  cut  and  which  should 
be  expanded.  President  Nixon,  In  fact,  has 
refused  to  spend  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  such  Items  as  education,  health 
care,  and  water  poUutlon  measures,  whUe 
seeking  higher  allocations  for  the  military 
and  for  f(»elgn  aid. 

a.  In  what  three  areas  do  you  think  the 
Federal  budget  should  be  cut? 

{In  percent] 

Foreign  aid 97 

MUlUry/defense 62 

Welfare  programs 88 

Oovemmeut  waste/cost 29 

Space  program ^ 16 

Federal  subsidies 13 

b.  In  what  three  areas  should  the  Federal 
budget  be  increased? 

(In  percent] 

Kducation 4S 

Health  care 45 

PoUutlon  control 42 

Senior  citizen  programs 33 

Crime  control 24 

None 24 

11.  To  conclude  this  questionnaire,  please 
teu  me  what  you  consider  the  three  most 
Important  problems  facing  our  nation. 

[In  percent] 

Inflation 30 

Crime  and  drugs 23 

Energy  crisis ig 

The  presldancy 17 

Ooveramaat  corruption 16 

nnempli^meat 13 
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OPERATION  YOOTH  AT  XAVIER 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Xavler  University,  which  is  located  in  my 
district,  hosted  the  25th  annual  meeting 
of  "OpcnXXoD.  Youth."  a  program  de- 
signed to  give  our  jroung  people  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  program 
is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  William 
Smith,  director  of  "Operation  Youth." 

This  year  53  high  school  juniors  from 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  represent- 
ing 35  high  schools,  participated  in  the 
event.  These  young  people  spent  an  en- 
tire week  at  Xavler  listening  to  talks 
from  leaders  in  government,  business, 
and  education,  and  participating  in 
workshops.  The  theme  of  this  year's  pro- 
gram was  "How  To  Apply  Freedom." 

Each  year  the  participants  of  "Opera- 
tion Youth"  elect  o£Qcers.  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  this  year's 
officers  and  recognize  them  by  inserting 
their  names  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Tliey  are  as  follows:  Bryan  Adrlclc. 
mayor;  Suzi  Leonard,  vice  mayor;  Bob 


Collett,  city  manager;  Gary  Rogers,  clerk 
of  courts;  Jeannie  Cooper,  Jim  Waters, 
Mike  Burr,  Becky  Durfey,  Mitch  Gmen- 
inger,  Chris  Mihallk,  Terry  Mlttlehauser, 
counsel  members. 


LAW  AND  ORDER^PART  n 


HON.  PATRiaA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COUMMOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1974 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  inserting  in  the  Recobo  for  the  In- 
formation of  my  c(dleagues  the  oontoits 
of  the  Justice  Department  msdllng 
which  has  been  a  focus  of  my  attention 
and  was  the  subject  of  my  remarks  yes- 
terday upon  Introduction  of  the  bill  H.R. 
15447.  Although  the  cover  imder  which 
this  mailing  was  made  cannot  well  be 
reproduced  in  the  Record,  the  mailing 
was  made  In  penalty  mail  envela(>es.  in 
the  upper  left  hand  comer  stating:  "UjB. 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington.  D.C.. 
Official  Business,  Penalty  for  Private  Use. 
$300." 

The  material  follows : 
Offici  or  THx  Attornet  Okkekal. 

Wathiugton,  DJC  AjuH  S.  1972. 

Deak  Sa:  On*  of  Freildant  Nlzoii'i  most 
important  speeches  of  recent  times  was  hla 
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March  lOtb  address  to  the  nation  on  crime 
and  drug  abuse  In  which  he  called  lor  com- 
mon sense  in  law  inforcement. 

Mr.  Nlxon'8  remarks  served  to  remind  us 
very  clearly  that  leadership  in  the  war  on 
crime  comes  right  from  the  top  of  the  United 
States  Government.  And  It  also  indicated 
once  again  that  law-abiding  Americans  have 
a  man  with  the  courage  to  represent  their  in- 
terests. 

In  the  1960s  crime  control  often  foun- 
dered on  the  rocks  of  permissiveness  and  on 
the  attitude  that  society  was  more  to  blame 
for  crime  than  was  the  criminal.  President 
Nixon  has  made  it  clear  that  the  law  must 
hold  the  Individual  responsible  for  his  own 
actions,  and  that  only  with  this  approach  can 
we  maintain  a  society  that  Is  both  free  and 
secure. 

This  has  been  the  philosophy  which  has 
underglrded  the  President's  crime  fighting 
Initiatives  since  he  first  came  to  ofBce.  In  his 
recent  awldress,  he  made  unequivocably  clear 
bis  Intention  to  use  every  responsible  tool  to 
curb  crime  in  America.  This  means  still  more 
effective  law  enforcement  at  the  Federal  level 
and  it  means  even  more  assistance  for  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  President's  March 
10th  address  which  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
to  you. 

Sincerely, 

RICHAKD  G.  KLEIKDIENST, 

Attorney  General. 


Address  bt  the  PREsmENT  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment AND   Drug  Abuse  Prevention 

Nothing  Is  so  precious  to  Americans  as  the 
freedoms  provided  In  our  Constitution.  In 
order  that  these  freedoms  may  be  enjoyed  to 
their  fullest,  there  must  be  another  free- 
dom— from  the  fear  of  crime. 

The  Benseless  shooting  of  Senator  John 
Stennls  In  January  gave  tragic  emphasis  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  stui  a  high  risk  of  crime 
on  our  Nations  streets.  These  acts  of  violence 
are  the  natural  residue  of  an  atmosphere  In 
America  that  for  years  encouraged  potential 
lawbreakers. 

Americans  In  the  last  decade  were  often 
told  that  the  criminal  was  not  responsible  for 
his  crimes  against  society;  but  that  society 
was  responsible. 

I  totally  disagree  with  this  permissive  phi- 
losophy. Society  is  guilty  of  crime  only  when 
wo  fail  to  bring  the  criminal  to  Justice.  When 
we  fall  to  make  the  criminal  pay  for  his  crime, 
we  encourage  blm  to  think  that  crime  will 

pay- 
such  an  attitude  will  never  be  reflected  in 
the  laws  supported  by  this  Administration, 
nor  in  the  manner  In  which  we  enforce  those 
laws.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ertunent  over  crime  is  limited,  but  where  we 
can  act,  we  wUl  act  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
the  laws,  the  enforcement  agencies,  the 
courts,  the  Judges,  the  penalties,  the  correc- 
tional institutions  and  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams we  need  to  do  the  Job. 

Next  week  I  will  propose  a  revision  of  the 
entire  Federal  Criminal  Code,  modernizing  it 
and  strengthening  it,  to  close  the  loopholes 
and  tailor  our  laws  to  present  day  needs. 
When  I  say  "modernize",  incidentally,  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  soft  on  crime;  I  mean  ex- 
actly the  opposite. 

Our  new  code  will  give  us  tougher  penalties 
and  stronger  weapons  In  the  war  against  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  organized  crime.  It  will  ra- 
tionalize the  present  patchwork  quilt  of 
punlahments  for  crime.  It  will  substantially 
raise  current  limits  on  monetary  fines  and  it 
will  restrict  the  present  absurd  use  of  the 
insanity  defense. 

I  am  further  proposing  that  the  death  pen- 
alty be  restored  for  certain  Federal  crimes. 
At  my  direction,  the  Attorney  General  has 
drafted  a  statute  consistent  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  recent  decision  on  the  death 
penalty.  This  statute  will  provide  capital  pun- 
ishment for  cases  of  murder  over  which  the 
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Federal    Government   has   Jurisdiction,    and 
for  treason  and  other  war- related  crimes. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  some  social  theor- 
ists, I  am  convinced  that  jthe  death  penalty 
can  be  an  effective  deterrent  against  specific 


is  not  a  deterrent 
whether  It  can  be 


crimes.  The  death  penalty 

so  long  as  there  is  doubt 

applied.  The  law  I  will  proJ)ose  would  remove 

this  doubt. 

The  potential  criminal 
his  intended  victims  die,  hi  may  also  die.  The 
hijacker,  the  kidnapper,  tl  e  man  who  throws 
a  fire  bomb,  the  convict  w:  lo  attacks  a  prison 
guard,  the  person  who  asi  aults  an  officer  of 
the  law,  all  will  know  that 
their  own  lives  for  any  liies  that  they  take 

This  statute  will  be  a  pi  rt  of  my  proposed 
reiorm  of  the  Federal  Crl  mlnal  Code.  How- 
ever, because  there  is  an  1  nmediate  need  for 
this  sanction,  I  have  din  cted  the  Attorney 
General  to  submit  a  deatii 
a  separate  proposal  so  tha ;  the  Congress  can 
act  rapidly  on  this  single   jrovlslon. 

Drug  abuse  is  still  Pubf  c  Enemy  No.  1  In 
America.  Let  me  tell  you 
tragic  letters  I  have  received  at  the  White 
House  from  victims  of  dru|  % 

One  tells  about  a  five-j  ear-old  boy  hospi- 
talized in  Ml'isouri.  Some  me  gave  him  LSD, 

One  is  from  a  boy  18  rears  old  who  had 
spent  11  months  In  a  mei  tal  hospital  trying 
to  get  rid  of  his  drug  ad  lictlon.  He  started 
with  marijuana  He  la  a  king  me  for  help 
becavise  his  14-year-old  frother  has  begun 
to  use  drugs. 

Another  is  from  a  moth*'  in  California.  Her 
son  committed  suicide.  Hi  could  not  end  his 
drug  habit,  so  he  ended  hit  life. 

One  of  the  things  that 
forcefully  in  these  letters 


spalr  of  people  who  feel  tl:  ey  have  no  place  to 
turn  for  help,  and  so  they  write  to  the  White 
House.  I  intend  to  help  th(  m. 

We  have  already  made  ef  couraglng  progress 
In  the  war  against  drug  abuse.  Now  we  must 
consolidate  that  progrea  \  and  strike  even 
harder. 

One  area  in  which  I  a^  convinced  of  the 
need  for  more  Immedlat »  action  is  that  of 
putting  heroin  pushers  In 
them  there.  A  recent  study  by  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Danger  >us  Drugs  revealed 
that  more  than  70  perceiit  of  those  accused 
of  being  narcotics  violato  rs  are  freed  on  ball 
for  a  period  of  three  months  to  one  year 
between  the  time  of  arrest  and  the  time  of 
trial.  They  are  thus  glv^n  the  opportunity 
to  go  out  and  create  mo^e  misery,  generate 
more  violence,  commit 
they  are  waiting  to  be  t|led  for  these  same 
activities, 

The  same  study  showe^  that  over  25  per- 
cent of  the  federally  convicted  narcotics  vlO' 
lators  were  not  even  sen^nced  to  Jail.  When 
permissive  judges  are  nore  considerate  of 
the  pusher  than  they  are  pf  his  victims,  there 
is  little  Incentive  for  herein  pushers  to  obey 
the  law,  and  great  incentive  for  them  to 
violate  it.  This  Is  an  outage.  It  Is  a  danger 
to  every  law-abiding  cltlfcen,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
will  support  immediate  pfissage  of  the  heroin 
trafficking  legislation  I  Will  propose  to  the 
Congress  next  week.  I 

This  legislation  will  require  Federal  judges 
to  consider  the  danger  |to  the  community 
before  freeing  on  ball  a  suspect  for  heroin 
trafficking.  That  Is  something  they  cannot 
legally  do  now.  It  will 
sentence  of  five  years  1) 
convicted  of  selling  here 
minimum  sentence  of 
prlsonment  for  major 
Atul  for  offenders  with  a 
a  drug  felony,  those  wl 
off  the  suffering  of  ott 
life  Imprisonment  withoiit  parole. 

This  is  tough  legislation,  but  we  must  set 
tie  for  nothing  less.  The  time  has  come  for 


comes  through  so 
Is  the  sense  of  de- 


fequlre  a  minimum 

prison  for  anyone 

^n.  It  will  require  a 

years  to  life  Im- 

raffickers  In  drugs. 

prior  conviction  for 

ko  persist  In  living 

lers.  It  will  require 


soft-headed  Judges  and 
show  aa  much  concern 


probation  officers  to 
for  the  rights  of 


innocent  victims  of  crime  as  they  do  for  the 
rights  of  convicted  crlmlnalii. 

In  recent  days,  there  have  been  proposals 
to  legalize  the  possession  aid  use  of  mari- 
juana. I  oppose  the  legalization  of  the  sp.le, 
possession  or  use  of  marljpana.  The  line 
against  the  use  of  dangeroils  drugs  Is  now 
drawn  on  this  side  of  marijukna.  If  we  move 
the  line  to  the  other  side  end  accept  the 
use  of  this  drug,  how  can  we  draw  the  line 
against  other  Illegal  drugs?  pr  will  we  slide 
into  an  acceptance  of  their  juse,  as  well? 

My  Administration  has  carefully  weighed 
this  matter.  We  have  examined  the  statutes. 
We  have  taken  the  lead  in  niaking  ssmctions 
against  the  use  of  marijuani  more  uniform, 
more  reasonable.  Previously,!  these  sanctions 
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to  be  criminal 
^ion,  sale  or  use 


post  people  most 
ederal  jurisdic- 

|te  and  local  gov- 

But  while  the 

.  have  fuU  jurts- 

lal  law  enforce- 


were  often  unrealistically 
States  have  adopted  our 
drugs,  including  marijuana 
will. 

But  there  must  continue 
sanctions  against  the  posses 
of  marijuana. 

Law  enforcement  alone  will  not  eliminate 
drug  abuse.  We  must  also  have  a  strong  pro- 
gram to  treat  and  assist  the  addict.  Two- 
thirds  of  my  proposed  antl-narcotlcs  budget 
goes  for  treatment,  rehabilitation,  prevention 
and  research.  We  are  approaching  the  point 
where  no  addict  will  be  ablp  to  say  that  he 
commits  crimes  because  thfere  is  no  treat- 
ment available  for  him. 

By  providing  drug  offenders  with  every 
possible  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  drug 
culture,  we  need  feel  no  coitopunctlon  about 
applying  the  most  stringent  Sanctions  against 
those  who  commit  crimes  }n  order  to  feed 
their  habits. 

The  crimes  which  affect 
often  are  not  those  under 
tion,  but  those  in  which  St 
emments  have  Jurlsdictloi] 
Federal  Government  does  nc 
diction  In  the  field  of  crimt 
ment.  It  does  have  a  broaA,  constitutional 
responslbUlty  to  Insure  domestic  tranquility. 
That  is  why  I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to 
help  strengthen  the  capacity  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  fight  <jrime. 

Since  I  took  office.  Federal  assistance  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  authorities 
has  grown  from  over  $100  nfiillion  to  over  (1 
billion.  We  are  training  ov«r  40,000  law  en- 
forcement officers  In  the  control  and  preven- 
ticHi  of  drug  abuse.  [ 

This  year  more  than  1,201)  State  and  local 
police  officers  will  graduate  trom  the  new  FBI 
Academy,  and  I  plan  to  lUcrease  assistance 
next  year  to  local  law  enfercement  to  over 
$1,200,000,000. 

Crime  costs  Americans  twice.  It  costs  first 
in  lives  lost,  In  injuries.  In  property  loss,  in 
Increased  insurance  rates,  |ln  being  fearful 
for  your  own  safety  as  yoix  go  about  your 
work.  I 

And  second,  crime  costs  p  the  taxes  that 
go  to  malntcdn  police  forces,  courts,  Jails, 
others  means  of  enforcement. 

It  Is  a  breach  of  faith  [with  those  who 
are  paying  the  cost  of  crime,  human  as  well 
as  financial,  to  be  lenient  with  the  criminal. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  law  and  order 
are  Just  code  words  for  repression  and  big- 
otry. That  Is  dangerous  nonsense.  Law  and 
order  are  code  words  for  goqdness  and  decen- 
cy In  America. 

Crime  Is  color  blind.  Let  those  who  doubt 
this  talk  to  the  poor,  th4  minorities,  the 
Inner-clty  dwellers,  who  are  the  most  fre- 
quent victims  of  crime.  There  Is  nothing  dis- 
graceful, nothing  to  be  atpamed  of,  about 
Americans  wanting  to  live  In  a  law-abiding 
country. 

I  Intend  to  do  everythlfag  In  my  power 
to  see  that  the  American  people  get  all  the 
law  and  order  they  are  paying  for.  Our  prog- 
ress In  this  effort  has  been  encouraging,  tlie 
latest  FBI  figures  show  that  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1972,  the  growth  rate  of 
serious  crime  In  America  wfts  reduced  to  one 
percent.  That  Is  the  lowesi  rate  of  Increase 
since  1960. 


In  83  of  our  major  cities,  serious  crime  has 
actually  been  reduced,  and  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  It  has  been  cut  In  half  since 
1969.  Convictions  for  organized  crime  have 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  four  years.  The 
rate  of  new  heroin  addiction  has  dramatic- 
ally decreased. 

These  are  the  positive  results  of  refusing 
to  compromise  with  the  forces  of  crime,  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  notion  that  lawlessness 
is  Inevitable  In  America.  We  have  the  free- 
dom to  choose  the  kind  of  nation  we  want, 
and  we  do  not  Choose  to  live  with  crime. 

The  Federal  Government  can  help  provide 
resources.  It  can  help  provide  leadership.  It 
can  act  with  Its  own  jurisdiction.  But  in  the 
end,  one  of  the  best  resources  we  have,  one 
of  the  greatest  safeguards  to  public  peace, 
is  the  active  concern  of  the  law-abiding 
American  citizen.  The  war  against  crime  is 
not  Just  the  Job  of  the  FBI  and  the  State 
and  local  police;  it  is  your  Job,  everybody's 
job.  It  Is  the  very  essence  of  good  citizenship 
to  act  when  and  where  we  see  crime  being 
committed. 

Citizens  In  some  high  crime  areas  have 
gathered  together  to  work  with  the  police 
to  protect  lives  and  property,  to  prevent 
crime.  They  have  recognized  the  simple  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  crime  problem 
as  long  as  we  are  willing  to  put  up  with  It, 
and  most  Americans  are  not  willing  to  put 
up  with  It  any  longer. 

When  I  saw  and  heard  the  remarks  of  our 
returning  prisoners  of  war,  so  strong  and 
confident  and  proud,  I  realized  that  we  were 
seeing  men  of  tough  moral  fiber,  men  who 
reflected,  despite  their  long  absence  from 
America,  what  America  is  all  about. 

Just  as  they  are  returning  home  to  Amer- 
ica, I  believe  that  today  we  see  America 
returning  to  the  basic  truths  that  have  made 
us  and  kept  us  a  strong  and  a  free  people. 
I  am  encouraged  by  that  vision.  It  points 
the  way  toward  a  better,  safer  future  for  all 
Americans.  It  points  the  way  toward  an 
America  in  which  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren can  truly  live  free  from  fear  In  the  full 
enj0]rment  of  their  most  basic  rights. 

To  accept  anything  less  than  a  nation 
free  frona  crime  is  to  be  satlsfled  with  some- 
thing less  than  America  can  be  and  ought 
to  be  for  all  our  people. 


TEMPLE  VAT.T.EY  BETH  SHALOM'S 
A'lTEMPTS  TO  ASSIST  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CAX.IPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  all  of 
us  In  the  Congress  are  heartened  by  the 
recent  emigration  of  Valery  and  Galina 
Panov  to  Israel,  we  must  not  permit  our 
concern  for  other  less  eminent  Soviet 
Jews  to  erode.  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate 
are  encoimtering  severe  difficulties  and 
are  harassed  and  discriminated  against 
for  actions  which  we  ourselves  incorpo- 
rate as  an  inherent  part  of  our  tradi- 
tional liberties — the  right  to  openly  prac- 
tice their  religious  and  cultural  heri- 
tage, and  the  freedom  to  emigrate. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Sisterhood  of  Temple  Valley 
Beth  Shalom  in  Encino,  Calif.  In  its  con- 
tinuing attempts  to  publicize  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry,  the  sisterhood,  on  April 
18,  1974,  idaced  another  of  its  telephone 
calls  to  the  family  of  Boris  Rubinstein, 
its  "adopted"  Soviet  family.  Present  for 
the  call  were  Sylvia  Bernstein,  president 
of  the  Sisterhood  of  Valley  Beth  Shalom; 
Phyllis  Channing,  social  action  chair- 
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man  of  the  sisterhood;  Gem  Orun,  the 
ritual  director  of  Vsdley  Beth  Shalom; 
Rita  Lipshutz.  recording  secretary  of  the 
sisterhood;  and  Len  Smith,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  temple. 

The  transcript  of  the  telephone  con- 
versation follows: 

Transcript 

Channing.  Hello  Boris. 

Rubinstein.  Hello. 

Channing.  This  is  Phyllis.  Phyllis  Chan- 
ning from  Valley  Betb  Shalom. 

Rubinstein.  Hello. 

Channing.  Yes.  Do  you  remember  me, 
Boris? 

Rubinstein.  Excuse  me,  but  give  your 
name. 

Channtnc.  Phyllis  Channing. 

RtTBiNSTEiN.  Ah,  thank  you. 

Channing.  Yes,  from  Valley  Beth  Shalom 
Temple  In  Encino. 

Rubinstein.  Yes. 

Channing.  I  don't  know  if  you  remember, 
but  we  spoke  to  you  about  two  or  three 
months  ago. 

Rubinstein.  I  remember.  Please  speak  a 
little  slower. 

Channing.  Yes.  How  are  you? 

Rubinstein.  Thank  you,  fine. 

Channing.  Good.  It  Is  nice  to  hear  your 
voice  again. 

Rubinstein.  Thank  you. 

Channing.  Did  you  receive  any  of  my 
mall? 

Rubinstein.  Mall  what? 

Channing.  Have  you  received  any  of  our 
maU? 

Rubucstsin.  No. 

Channing.  Some  letters? 

Rubinstein.  From  Valley  Beth  ShiUom? 
HeUo. 

Channinc.  Yes.  Valley  Beth  Shalom. 

RuBiNSTEHf.  What  do  you  mean?  Letters? 

Channing.  Yes. 

Rubinstein.  Huh? 

Channinc.  Yes,  New  Year''s  cards. 

Rubinstein.  No,  no,  no.  Nothing! 

Channing.  Oh. 

Rubinstein.  Absolutely  nothing! 

Channing.  Oh,  I'm  sorry  about  that. 
We.  . . 

Rubinstein.  But  I  have  not  got  any  cards, 
any  greeting  cards  from  Passover. 

Channino.  Well,  we  wUl  luep  sending  you 
cards  anyway. 

Rubinstein.  <He  laiighs).  Oh.  I  am  sure 
that  you  have  sent  to  me  something,  but  I 
have  not  got  anything. 

Channing.  How  Is  your  situation  now? 

Rubinstein.  Pretty  badly.  You  must  un- 
derstand it.  Because  nothing,  nothing.  The 
situation  is  very  quiet.  Nobody  got  their  per- 
mission and  now  they  have  refused  families. 
Only  Dreyfus — aright — got  anywhere.  Do  you 
understand  me?  Hello? 

Channing.  Yes,  weU  I  want  you,  don't  give 
up  hope  on  this  because  we  have  heard  of 
many  families  ah,  we  have  Just  heard  of  one 
from  Moscow  that  got  their  visa  to  go  to 
Israel. 

RuBiNSTBiir.  No,  no,  no.  I  mean  that  fami- 
lies and  persons  who  were  refused  before  and 
In  previous  times  after  some  time,  some  not 
for  a  long  time  of  waiting,  were  granted  per- 
mission to  go  away  now.  The  situation  Is 
completely  changed.  And  nobody  of  this  per- 
sons or  family  got  permission  to  go  away.  Do 
you  understand  me? 

Channino.  Oh,  I  see.  Of  the  families. 

RuBiNsmN.  And  now  a  number  of  these 
fanallieB  who  were  refused  in  the  families  ah 
number  of  this  family  now  about  50  lu  Lenin- 
grad. 

Channinc.  50?  Have  you  been  to  the  Ovlr 
Office? 

Rubinstein.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Channino.  Have  you,  I  see.  Tell  me,  would 
you  like  to  speak  to  somebody  here  who 
speaks  Russian  and  I  would  like  him  to  say 
Just  a  few  words  to  you  and  then  I  will  talk 
to  you  again.  Just  one  moment  Boris. 
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RuBiNsimr.  I  wiU  wait. 

Channino.  This  Is  Mr.  Orun. 

Conversation  in  Russian. 

Channing.  Hello,  Boris. 

Rubinstein.  Hello. 

Channing.  Yes,  you  know  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  that  last  time  we  spoke  to  you  our  con- 
versation was  recorded  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Rubinstein.  I  see. 

Channing.  Now  that  Is  a  public  di^y  rec- 
ord of  aU  the  happenings  In  the  United 
States  Congress. 

Rubinstein.  I  see. 

Channinc.  Even  today  we  have  a  Congress- 
man represented  here  and  hopefully  we  will 
have  the  same  thing.  This  brings  your  prob- 
lem and  your  plight  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  and  they  are  aU  trying  to 
help  you. 

Rubinstein.  Yes,  yes. 

Channing.  So  please  dont  give  up  hope. 
Everything  wUl  work  out. 

Rubinstein.  I  try. 

Channing.  Just  beautifully.  We  have  some- 
body here  from  Congressman  Tom  Bees's 
office. 

Rubinstein.  Yes. 

Channinc.  And  last  time  Barry  Ooldwater, 
Jr.  from  the  Congress  submitted  the  conver- 
sation to  the  Congressional  Record.  So  please, 
things  are  getting  done  and  Just  keep  up  the 
faith.  OK? 

RXTBINSTEIN.  OK. 

Channing.  We  have  regards  for  yon  from 
Evelyn  &  GUbert  Dreyfus  and  from  Betty  and 
Ira  Winer. 

Rubinstein.  Tliank  you  very  much. 

Channing.  And,  In  addition,  do  you  think 
you  could  be  at  this  telephone  number  in  two 
weeks  at  the  same  time  and  sometxMly  will 
be  caUlng  you. 

Rubinstein.  Qvilte  well. 

Channing.  OK.  Now  don't  f(»^t. 

BtrBmsmn.  Two  weeks  later,  same  time. 

Channinc.  Yes,  same  time. 

BuBiNETKiN.  Who  wlU  oaU  to  aM,  you  or 
Betty  Winer? 

Channing.  I  don't  know.  Maybe  Betty.  We 
will  see.  Somebody  wlU. 

Rubinstein.  Quite  well. 

Channing.  It  has  t>een  wonderful  talking  to 
you.  You  sotind  good. 

Rubinstein.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  your  voice. 

Channing.  Same  here  and  I  h(^>e  we  wlU 
see  you  In  Israel  very,  very  soon. 

Rubinstein.  I  hope  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  it  is  very  hard  work  to  live  such  a  life. 

Channinc.  I  see.  How  Is  your  family? 

Rubinstein.  The  whole  family  are  still 
waiting.  Do  you  understand  me? 

Channino.  Yes,  please  send  them  our  !•- 
gards. 

RtTBiNSTKiM'.  Thank  you. 

Channino.  OK.  Goodbye  Boris. 

Rubinstein.  Goodbye.  Shalom. 

Channing.  Shidom. 


MANY  A  SLIP  "TWIXT  CUP  AND  UP" 
ON  DEFENSE  SUPPLEMENTAL  RE- 
QUEST 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CAUFORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
is  often  accused  of  being  a  "rubber 
stamp"  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  dealing  with  its  requests  for  money. 
While  this  charge  may  be  true  In  par- 
ticular instances,  the  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  on  the  recent  supplemen- 
tal budget  request  by  the  Pentagon 
shows  that  there  is  sometimes  a  slip 
"twixt  cup  and  lip"  when  it  comes  to  the 
Pentagon  getting  hold  of  public  money. 
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Below  Is  a  chart  which  shows  the  progress  of  this  latest  request 
those  Items  subject  to  authorization: 

COMPARATIVE  COMMITTEE  ACTION  ON  FISCAL  YEAR 
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through  the  legislative  process.  The  chart  ^icludes  only 

974  DEFENSE  SUPPLEMENTAL  REQUEST 


D«IOTM 
rtquest 


H«  JM 


22.0 

219.2 

445.0 

84.4 

28.6 

22.3 

39.0 

24.8 

121.8 


I.  Procurtment: 

Army  aircraft - 

Navy,  Marine  aircraft - 

Air  Force  aircraft - —— - 

Army  missiles 

Navy  missile»_ ..— 

Marine  Corps  missiiM — - — 

Air  Force  missiles .„.....—. - 

Navy  ship  repair — 

Army  weapons ■_; 

Total ^' 

II.  R.  A  D.: 

Raises 

R.&D 

III.  Milcon 

IV.  MASF._ - 

Total »"^' 


,007.1 


108.9 

108.9 

29.0 

2  474.0 


>  $155.8  to  be  transferred  from  $2.2  billion  for  Israel. 

»  Increased  spending  authority  requiring  Congressional  approval- 

As  the  above  figures  show,  some  com- 
mittees are  more  aggressive  in  their  over- 
sight fimction  than  are  others;  never- 
theless, the  total  effect  of  the  legislative 
process  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
request  from  $1,727.9  milUon  to  $512.4 
million  for  a  70.3-percent  decrease. 

The  action  taken  by  the  various  com- 
mittees on  this  proposal  is  commendable; 
obviously,  there  was  a  lot  of  fat  in  the 
request  that  simply  did  not  require  the 
urgent  type  of  action  that  a  supplemental 
appropriation  receives.  It  is  distressing 
to  find  that  the  Pentagon  would  send  up 
an  "urgent"  request  that  was  found  to 
be  less  than  30  percent  urgent,  for  this 
cannot  help  but  reflect  back  on  the  credi- 
bility of  future  Defense  Department 
budget  submissions.  There  appears  to 
be  no  obvious  threat  to  the  safety  of  the 
Republic  from  our  deletion  of  $28.6  mil- 
lion for  missUes  for  the  Navy,  or  from 
our  reduction  of  $124  million  in  the  Air 
Force  aircraft  budget. 

It  Is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  De- 
partment has  made  no  formal  budget 
amendment  proposal  to  include  the  $108 
million  in  R.  &  D.  money  we  deleted  from 
the  supplemental  in  the  1975  budget. 
Again,  we  are  faced  with  the  question: 
If  these  items  were  so  urgent  that  they 
required  a  supplemental  appropriation, 
why  are  they  now  of  so  little  importance 
that  they  do  not  warrant  inclusion  into 
the  fiscal  year  1975  budget? 

The  portion  of  the  supplemental  that 
attracted  the  most  public  and  congres- 
sional attention  was  the  request  to  raise 
the  ceiling  on  military  aid  to  Vietnam 
from  $1,126  billion  to  $1.6  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $474  million.  What  made  this 
request  seem  so  capricious  was  that  it 
came  less  than  2  months  after  Congress 
had  voted  to  lower  the  aid  ceiling  by 
precisely  the  amoimt  of  the  supplemental 
request.  This  proposal  appeared  to  be 
such  an  outrageous  fiaimting  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  fiscal  year  1974  ceiling  that 
an  enraged  Congress  summarily  refused 
it,  despite  several  administration  at- 
tempts to  compromise  at  lower  figures. 
The  final  blow  to  this  ill-fated  request 
was  a  Senate  vote  to  deny  the  use  of  what 
was  called  "legerdemain"  in  Pentagon 
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>  Da  eted  by  floor  Ktion. 

<  Ap  iroved  bookkeeping  switch  freeing  $266  million. 


bookkeeping  to  salvage  |266  milUon  for 
Vietnam.  , 

The  Pentagon  works  irom  a  position 
of  strength  when  they  make  a  budget  re- 
quest. It  knows  that  Congress  wants  a 
military  force  that  is  strong  and  able  to 
meet  real  threats  to  the  coimtry.  It 
knows  that  Congress  and  the  President 
entrust  this  vital  mission  to  our  MiU- 
tary  Establishment,  and jthat  we  want  to 
give  our  military  men  what  they  need  to 
do  their  job.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  the  Pentagon  not  waste  this  res- 
ervoir of  good  will  with  Capricious  or  ill- 
considered  requests.  The  example  set  by 
the  supplemental  request  is  a  poor  one — 
it  places  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  Ught  of  requesting  huge  sums  of 
money  on  an  urgent  >asis  for  poorly 
justified  programs.  The  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  did  not  suffer  the  fate  of  the  sup- 
plemental; it  will  not  sufer  anything  ap- 
proaching a  70-percent  4ut.  But  the  nag- 
ging question  must  now  be  in  every  Con- 
gressman's mind.  Suppose  that  request 
contains  as  much  fat  aa  the  supplemen- 
tal did?  Are  we  wastiiig  70  percent  of 
$22  billion,  and  should  kve  be  cutting  at 
that  rate? 

When  the  Pentagon  i  makes  a  poorly 
conceived  budget  request,  nothing  but 
harm  can  come  of  it.  If  the  request  is 
granted,  the  country  is  Weakened  by  \m- 
necessary  spending  iot  defense.  If  the 
request  is  exposed  as  f^volous,  it  dam- 
ages the  credibiUty  of  jthe  organization 
charged  with  that  def( 
America  loses. 

I  hope  that  valual 
learned  from  the  defe: 
I  hope  that  the  Cont 
that  we  can  say  no  to  i  unnecessary  de- 
fense spending  without  exposing  the 
coimtry  to  needless  danger,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Pentagon  has  learned  that  its 
proposals  must  be  well-4onceived,  soberly 
assessed,  and  fully  jxiAUfied  before  we 
are  asked  to  provide  i.  defense  budget 
that  is  rapidly  exceed!  ig  our  ability  to 


of  restraint  shown  in  our 
the  supplemental  request, 
ourselves  appropriating 
defense  of  a  bankrupt 
heed  this  lesson  soon,  or 
too  late. 
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Either  way. 

He  lessons  were 
se  supplemental, 
ress  has  learned 


pay. 

A  military  budget  thi  t 
rupts  the  Treasury  doss 
one  iota  to  our  defense 
gress  must  continue  to 


annually  bank- 
not  contribute 
We  to  the  Con- 
exercise  the  kind 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJ*  WON  PAT 

OF   GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREfeENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  ia,  1974 
Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Spekker,  many  of 
our  colleagues  know  that|  the  islsuid  of 
Guam  is  "where  America'e  day  begins." 
Our  position  just  across  the  interna- 
tional dateline  allows  tomorrow's  sun  to 
shine  first  on  the  American  soil  of  Guam. 
But  Guam  also  sees  the  "light"  first  in 
other  ways,  too,  as  a  recent  article  in  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Job  Safety  and 
Health  magazine,  published  by  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration, shows. 

Excellently  written  by^  Ms.  Virginia 
Reinhart,  the  article  statds  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 14, 1972: 

Guam  became  the  first  J  Jurisdiction  to 
pass  enabling  legislation  fpr  occupational 
safety  and  health. 

Ms.  Reinhart  continues  [on  to  enumer- 
ate the  many  changes  irhich  occupa- 
tional safety  legislation  ias  brought  to 
working  conditions  on  the  island.  Pre- 
viously, she  notes,  scaffolding  for  con- 
structirai  projects  were  mfide  from  bam- 
boo— a  common  and  danierous  practice 
in  much  of  the  East.  Today,  thanks  to 
the  f  arsighted  action  of  the  Guam  Legis- 
lature and  the  Department  of  Labor, 
construction  workers  climb  scaffolding 
made  of  steel,  no  longer  endangering 
their  lives  and  confident  that  the  sup- 
ports under  them  will  not  collapse. 

In  recent  years,  Guam  has  undergone 
a  tremendous  buildhig  boom.  The  new 
safety  regulations  have  Icontributed  to 
keeping  the  accident  rat*  on  such  proj- 
ects way  down,  a  fact  pf  which  both 
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Guam  and  the  staff  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  can 
be  justly  proud. 

Ms.  Reinhart's  article  makes  interest- 
ing reading  for  all  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  occupational  safety.  I  commend 
the  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  congratulate  Ms.  Reinhart 
for  her  outstanding  efforts  and  a  job  well 
done.  In  this  connection,  I  also  extend 
my  appreciation  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  magsizine.  Job  Safety  and  Health, 
and  in  particular  to  an  old  friend  and 
seasoned  journalist,  Malcolm  Barr,  Chief 
of  the  Media  Relations  for  OSHA,  for 
including  an  article  about  Guam  in  their 
publication. 

At  this  time,  I  include  the  article  in 
the  Record  : 

A  Safes  Workday  Stabts  in  Ouam 
(By  Virginia  Reinhart) 

Located  6,500  miles  west  of  San  Francisco, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  International  date 
line,  the  American  Island  of  Ouam  Is  the 
first  piece  of  American  soU  to  see  the  sun 
rise  every  day.  So  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Ouamanlans  also  were  first  to  "see  the 
light"  on  the  need  for  Job  safety  and  health 
legislation.  On  February  14,  1972,  Ouam  be- 
came the  first  Jurisdiction  to  pass  enabling 
legislation  for  occupational  safety  and 
health. 

The  purpose  of  such  legislation  Is  to  en- 
able a  state  or  territory  to  put  its  own  Job 
safety  and  health  plan  Into  effect — once  the 
plan  is  approved  by  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (OSHA).  So,  the 
Immediate  effect  of  Guam's  enabUng  legisla- 
tion was  to  set  in  motion  the  long  process  by 
which  a  state  or  territory  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  Job  safety  and  health  by  writing 
Its  own  plan.  The  long-range  effect  is  to  as- 
sure that  once  the  plan  has  been  approved, 
there  will  be  fvmds  to  Implement  it  and  staff 
to  carry  it  out. 

If  it  seems  surprising  that  the  first  en- 
abling legislation  was  passed  by  a  territory 
that  has  little  industrialization,  Ouama- 
nlans, nevertheless,  have  their  own  reasons 
for  supporting  Job  safety  and  health. 

Ouam  Is  an  island  paradise,  with  clean, 
s^ndy  beaches,  a  warm  climate,  and  great 
natural  beauty — and  the  Ouamanlans  want 
to  keep  It  that  way.  Ouam  has  been  spared 
some  of  the  ugliness  of  modem  times — there 
is  little  unemployment,  for  example — and  its 
government  is  determined  to  prevent  some 
of  the  other  kinds  of  ugliness.  Job-related 
deaths.  Injuries,  and  diseases  are  ugly,  in- 
deed, and  the  Ouamanlans  are  staunch  sup- 
porters of  any  means  to  cut  down  on  these 
Ills.  They  look  upon  OSHA  as  an  eilly  in  the 
effort  to  keep  their  paradise  Just  that. 

Because  of  its  size,  location,  and  current 
economic  boom,  Guam  has  unique  problems 
in  Industrial  safety.  To  understand  how  these 
developed,  it  is  helpful  to  know  something 
Of  Guam's  history. 

Ouam  is  a  small  Island,  32  miles  long,  and 
8  miles  at  its  widest  point.  Discovered  by 
Magellan  in  1521,  it  was  a  colony  of  Spain 
until  1898,  when  the  United  States  gained 
control  of  the  Island  at  the  end  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  Because  of  its  strategic 
position  In  the  Pacific,  the  United  States 
Navy  has  had  a  base  there  ever  since.  During 
World  War  n,  the  Japanese  occupied  the 
island  and  forced  22,000  islanders  into  con- 
centration camps.  The  people  of  Ouam 
thought  of  themselves  as  Americans,  and  the 
Japanese  occupation  strengthened  that  feel- 
ing. In  1944,  after  heavy  bombing  and  fierce 
fighting,  the  United  States  regained  Ouam. 
The  Job  of  rebuilding  the  island  began. 

In  1050  the  United  States  government 
granted  aelf-goverimient  to  the  island  and 
full  U.S.  citizenship  to  the  Ouamanlans,  ex- 
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cept  that  they  can  not  vote  In  national  elec- 
tions and  their  representative  to  Congress  In 
Washington  is  a  non-votlng  delegate. 

When  the  war  damage  had  been  repaired, 
disaster  struck  the  island  again.  In  1962  Ty- 
phoon Karen  hit  the  island  with  such  force 
that  90  percent  of  the  buUdlngs  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed.  The  Governor  declared  it 
a  disaster  area,  and  the  Job  of  reconstruction 
began  again. 

Ouam  lacked  the  manpower  to  do  the 
Job.  And  though  the  Guamanian  did  not 
want  large  niunbers  of  foreign  workers  to 
come  to  the  island  and  take  away  Jobs,  they 
knew  they  would  need  help  to  rebuild.  So 
the  U.S.  government  granted  non-Immigrant 
visas  to  1,500  construction  workers  from  the 
Philippines,  Korea,  and  Formosa. 

By  the  time  the  typhoon  damage  was  re- 
paired, a  happier  reason  was  found  for  hiring 
foreign  construction  workers.  Tourists — the 
Japanese,  in  particular — had  discovered  the 
wonderful  climate  and  great  beauty  of  0\iam. 
In  1965  there  were  500  tourists.  By  1972  that 
number  had  Jiunped  to  118,000,  and  the 
government  predicts  a  quarter  of  a  million 
tourists  will  visit  the  Island  in  1976.  But  If 
tourists  are  to  come,  there  mtist  be  places  for 
them  to  stay.  Today  Ouam  has  seven  luxury 
hotels,  seven  more  under  construction,  and 
another  seven  on  the  drawing  boards.  The 
labor  shortage  is  more  acute  than  ever,  and 
now  there  are  more  than  8,000  foreign  con- 
struction workers  building  hotels,  homes, 
banks,  and  stores  all  over  the  Island. 

With  the  growth  In  the  workforce,  more 
attention  has  been  focused  on  working  con- 
ditions, and  Job  safety  and  health  is  high  on 
the  list  of  concerns.  William  A.  Flores,  the 
Island's  administrator  for  occupational 
safety  and  health,  has  been  given  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  writing  the  Ouam 
plan.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  also 
has  assigned  attorney  Gennaro  Ingenlto  to 
assist  in  preparing  the  plan  for  federal 
approval. 

Ingenito,  who  had  done  much  of  the  legal 
wording  of  the  Ouam  plan,  adapted  the  ap- 
plicable standards  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  But  the  plan  will  be  written 
around  Guam's  special  needs;  it  wiU  not  be 
a  "mirror  image"  of  the  federal  act,  nor  wlU 
it  be  modeled  after  another  state  plan. 

Some  of  the  standards  that  the  Ouam  plan 
will  probably  Incorporate  reflect  problems 
that  are  unique  to  Ouam.  For  example,  scaf- 
folding erected  for  use  in  construction  always 
needs  special  care  to  make  it  a  safe  place  to 
work.  But  in  Ouam  some  Korean  contractors 
were  erecting  scaffolding  made  of  bamboo, 
and  men  were  working  many  feet  above  the 
ground  on  narrow,  rickety  platforms.  The 
practice,  of  course,  has  been  stopped. 

Fatalities  also  have  occurred  because  of 
old  wiring.  As  buUdings  have  been  remodeled, 
workers  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  way 
electric  wiring  had  been  done  were  liable  to 
severe  bums  and  other  injuries.  Other  acci- 
dents resulted  frc«n  workers'  lack  of  training. 
Many  of  the  foreign  workers  are  skUled  in 
more  than  one  trade  and  can  move  from  one 
construction  task  to  another.  But  not  all 
carpenters  are  also  plumbers,  and  vice  versa; 
so  the  new  plan  will  Include  provisions  m 
prevent  a  man  from  working  at  a  trade  for 
which  he  has  not  been  properly  trained. 

The  Ouam  plan  also  must  set  standards 
that  cover  the  housing  of  foreign  workers. 
Many  of  the  contractors  bring  in  temporary 
workers  from  other  countries  to  work  on  con- 
struction projects.  The  housing  provided  for 
these  workers  must  now  meet  standards  set 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Guam's 
plan  wUl  have  to  set  standards  "at  least  as 
effective"  as  the  federal  standards. 

Many  of  the  foreign  workers  do  not  read  or 
write  English,  so  Greg  Almonte,  an  Inspector, 
was  assigned  to  translate  the  OSHA  poster. 
There  are  now  posters  in  Tagalog,  Vlsayan, 
and  Pampangan.  Though  there  are  more  than 
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700  Filipino  dialects,  these  three  serve  most 
of  the  workers.  "We  need  to  translate  the 
poster  into  Korean  and  Chinese,  too,"  Flores 
says. 

Flores  and  Ingenito  are  giving  their  at- 
tention to  the  Immediate  problems,  but  are 
also  determined  that  the  Guam  plan  will  an- 
ticipate the  needs  of  the  future.  Aside  from 
construction,  there  has  been  Iltle  heavy  in- 
dustry on  the  Island,  but  a  watch  assembly 
factory,  an  oU  refinery,  and  a  brewery  have 
recently  been  buUt.  Flores  and  Ingenito  want 
their  standards  to  cover  workers  in  these  new 
industries  as  well  as  the  construction  work- 
ers who  make  up  the  bulk  of  today's  labor 
force. 

In  writing  the  Ouam  safety  and  health 
plan,  Flores  and  Ingenito  hope  to  incorpo- 
rate one  major  feature  that  will  make  It 
quite  different  from  the  federal  act.  The 
Guam  plan,  as  they  conceive  it,  would  have 
the  local  Island  court  Judges  hear  contested 
safety  and  health  cases  rather  than  an 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

"We  lielieve  that  handling  contested  cases 
through  our  local  court  system  will  be  cheap- 
er and  more  efficient  and  will  fulfill  all  the 
due  process  requirements,"  states  Ingenito. 
"However,  we  beUeve  that  a  fuU  educational 
and  Information  program  will  result  in  vol- 
untary compliance  by  most  of  the  employers 
on  the  island,  and  that  actual  court  cases 
will  be  kept  to  a  minimum." 

The  expense  of  hiring  a  Judge  to  review 
the  challenges  to  the  citations  seems  to  In- 
genito and  Flores  to  be  wasteful.  Their  posi- 
tion is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there 
would  be  only  a  few  cases  each  year  to  review. 
As  evidence,  Flores  cites  the  goodwill  and 
cooperation  that  exist  between  OSHA  and 
the  various  business  associations  on  the  is- 
land. "We  have  wonderful  cooperation,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Island's  contractors,"  be 
says.  "They  don't  want  accidents  any  more 
than  we  do." 

Recently  the  Ouam  Contractors  Associa- 
tion held  a  two-day  meeting  on  OSHA.  They 
sent  foremen  and  workers  to  the  meeting  to 
hear  Paul  Haygood,  the  area  director  from 
Honolulu,  who  directed  the  sessions. 

By  sending  consultants  like  Ingenito  and 
Haygood  and  by  providing  training  for  in- 
spectors, the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  has  helped  Guam  work  to- 
ward safe  and  healthful  working  conditions 
on  the  island.  But  most  of  the  impetus  has 
come  from  the  people  and  the  government  of 
Ouam. 


DUKE   ELLINGTON 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  HXW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Duke 
Ellington  recently  passed  away,  many 
words  were  written  about  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  American  music.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  numerous  musical  accom- 
plishments, Duke  was  loved  and  highly 
respected  by  many  of  those  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  him  over  the  years. 
Nat  Hentoff,  a  noted  music  critic  who 
knew  Duke  personally,  wrote  a  moving 
tribute  to  him  in  the  Jime  13  edition  of 
the  Village  Voice.  Mr.  Hentoff's  essay 
follows: 

DCKE  EXXIKGTON,   1899-1974 

(By  Nat  Hentoff) 
During  more  than  30  years  of  knowing 
Duke,  I  hardly  ever  saw  anger  In  blm.  That 
is,  overt,  visible  anger.  Once  It  did  com* 
through  when  we  were  talking  about  putting 
labels  on  music. 
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"Riding  in  the  car  with  Harry  the  other 
night,"  Dtike  said.  "I  heard  a  cat  on  the 
radio  talking  about  what  he  called  'modem 
Jazz.'  So  he  played  a  record  to  Illustrate  his 
point.  And  you  know,  there  were  devices  In 
that  music  I  heard  cats  using  In  the  1920s. 
Tho.'se  large  words  like  "modem"  don't  mean 
anything.  Everybody  who  has  had  anything 
to  say  m  this  music — aU  the  way  back — has 
been  an  individualist.  I  mean  musicians  like 
Sidney  Bechet,  Louis  Armstrong,  Coleman 
Hawkins.  Then  what  happens  Is  that  hun- 
dreds ol  other  musicians  begin  to  be  shaped 
by  that  one  man.  They  fall  In  behind  hUn 
and  you've  got  what  people  call  a  category. 
But  I  don't  listen  In  terms  like  "modern"  Jazz. 
I  listen  for  those  Indlvldviallsts.  Like  Charlie 
Parker  was.'" 

When  D\ike  wanted  to  praise  someone — 
which  he  did,  I  thought,  non-dlscrlmlnately 
out  of  chronic  kindness — he  would  often  say 
that  the  m\islclan  or  singer  being  talked 
about  was  "beyond  category."'  In  all  of  Ameri- 
can music — Ives,  Jelly  Roll  Morton,  even 
Coltrane  and  George  Crumb — there  has  been 
no  one  but  Duke  to  whom  that  term,  "be- 
yond category,"  can  be  applied  with  total 
accuracy.  Of  course,  he  had  roots,  but  what 
he  created  over  half  a  century  was  a  mlcro- 
cofim.  a  musical  universe  all  his  own.  His 
own  and  that  of  those  musicians  who  were  In 
his  orchestra.  No  other  hand  could  play 
Duke's  charts  and  sound  at  all  like  his  or- 
chestra did.  Not  even  Charlie  Barnet  who 
idolized  him  so. 

One  reason  for  the  utter  singularity  of  that 
universe  was,  of  course,  that  Duke  wrote  for 
specific  musicians.  "I  know,"  he  once  told 
me,  "what  each  man  does  best,  what  his 
strengths  are,  what  his  capacities  are,  and  I 
write  to  that."  That's  why  when  someone 
who  had  been  with  Duke  for  a  long  time  left 
to  go  out  on  his  own,  he  always  sounded 
somehow  incomplete  In  the  outer  world. 
Some  recognized  that  and  came  back,  having 
learned  that  Duke  could  find  qualities  in  a 
musician  he  didn't  know  he  had. 

The  microcosm  could  not  be  copied  for  an- 
other reason.  It  was  part  of  an  extraordinary 
cohesive  continuum.  Like  Bach,  Duke 
worked  In  a  multitude  of  forms,  transmuting 
them.  Interrelating  them  aU  to  a  huge  body 
of  work  with  Its  own  logic  of  evolution,  ex- 
pansion, continual  regeneration.  No  piece  by 
Duke  was  ever  finished.  When  I  was  a  kid, 
going  to  hear  him  night  after  night  at 
dances  In  Boston,  then  later  being  allowed 
by  him  to  come  to  rehearsals,  I  kept  hearing 
songs  going  through  all  sorts  of  changes. 
Sldemen  would  make  suggestions,  some  of 
which  Duke  would  accept.  And  he  would 
have  a  new  Idea  and  put  It  in.  Then,  years 
might  go  by  before  the  piece  was  played,  and 
suddenly— If  Tom  Whaley,  the  librarian  of 
Elllngtonia,  could  find  It — It  would  reappear, 
changed  yet  again.  By  then  there  were  new 
players  In  the  band  who  In  turn  would  gen- 
erate new  Ideas  In  Duke.  And  yet  the  new 
and  the  old  were  part  of  that  wholly  distinc- 
tive continuum,  that  microcosm  which  this 
one  man,  and  only  he,  controlled. 

No  wonder  Duke  would  get  exacerbated  by 
people  trying  to  put  labels  on  music,  espe- 
cially his  music.  There  was  the  music  of 
Ellington,  and  there  was  other  music.  And 
because  his  musicians  were  so  Integral  a  part 
of  how  he  wanted  to  express  himself,  Duke 
was  tatensely  loyal  to  them.  A  good  many 
years  ago.  he  roared — an  extreme  rarity — at 
a  young  man  who  was  then  head  of  Down 
Beat's  Chicago  office.  In  Duke's  band  at  the 
time  was  an  addict  and  that  night  he  had 
nodded  ofl  during  the  whole  first  set. 

"It  looks  awful,  Duke,"  the  young  critic 
said,  "that  guy  zonked  out  in  public.  Why 
don"t  you  get  rid  of  him?"' 

"Do  you  realize?"  Duke  said  furiously, 
"that  that  man  fought  for  you  in  the  South 
Pacific  where  he  contracted  a  rare  form  of 
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malaria  which  puts  him 
from  time  to  time?" 

The  blood  of  the 
would  have  Instantly 
to  death,  but  Duke  was  not 
citizen  of  his  own 
an  outsider. 

Duke  could  not  fire  a  man. 
Billy  Strayhorn  once  told 
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he  would  say.  But  if  he 
would  try  to  help.  In  his 
back,  Marian  McPartland 
the  Hickory  House  where 
out  when  he  was  In  New 
publicity  man  was  Joe 
years  than  anyone  can 
wholly  devoted  to  Duke  an( 
publicity  man — without 
man  told  me  the  other 
Anyway,  Marian  came 
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There  was  that  Duke, 
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his  Blackness.  He  wrote 
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through    the    years,    there 
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Duke   also  pointed  out 
the  civil  rights  movement 
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respect.  There  was  a  1934-3  ! 
South.  "We  did  It,"  said 
benefit    of    Federal    Judgi 
manded  respect.  We  didn't 
stead  we  had  two  Piillmaii 
foot  baggage  car.  We 
station  and  lived  In  them, 
water,  food,  electricity, 
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way  the  President  travels. 
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Ellington  dance  early 
Invariably,  some  members 
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HON.  HENRY  HELTOSKI 

OF   NEVir   JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1\K  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  mailed  my  1974  legidative  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  residents  oi  New  Jersey's 
Ninth  Congressional  Dlstriat,  the  district 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting in  Congress  for  10  years. 

In  an  effort  to  gain  gseater  Insight 
into  the  views  of  my  constituents,  I  sent 
questionnaires  to  167,000  ffamilies  in  my 
district.  The  response  I  reqeived  was  ex- 
tremely gratifying  and  indicates  that  the 
people  of  the  Ninth  District  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  many  problems  now 
confronting  our  Nation.     I 

The  results  of  the  19,480  responses  I 
received  to  my  questionnaire  have  now 
been  tabulated.  A  copy  of  the  results 
will  be  sent  to  every  household  in  the 
Ninth  District  so  that  mj  constituents 
may  compare  their  individual  smswers 
with  the  consensus  of  opinion,  based  on 
this  questionnaire,  which  prevails  in  the 
district.  I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to 
send  this  information  to  mc'  constituents 
sooner,  but  the  new  franking  law  pre- 
vents the  sending  of  flanked  postal 
patron  mailings  30  days  before  an  elec- 
tion day,  which  was  June  4. 

In  submitting  answers  to  my  question- 
naire, many  constituents!  attached  de- 
tailed lettei-s  explaining  positions  they 
took  on  issues  and  problems.  Others  in- 
cluded, concise  and  similarly  cogent  re- 
marks on  their  questionnaires.  Since  re- 
ceiving these  responses,  1 1  have  had  the 
opportimity  to  read  each  [questionnaire 
sent  to  me  and  I  found  thajt  the  i-esidents 
of  my  district  are  acutelj^  aware  of  the 
many  problems  which  neefl  resolution  at 
all  levels  of  government.    ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wquld  like  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  tabulation  of 
the  20  questions  asked  cf  my  constit- 
uents. However,  before  doing  so,  I  want 
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to  take  a  few  moments  to  reflect  on  some 
of  the  responses  received. 

One  of  the  gravest  concerns  now  con- 
fronting Congress  is  the  Issue  of  im- 
peachment. Though  these  figures  have 
shifted  since  the  tabulation  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire, in  response  to  the  question  "Do 
you  think  there  is  sufficient  basis  for  im- 
peachment proceedings  to  be  brought 
against  the  President?",  48.6  percent 
said  yes,  40.1  percent  said  no,  £uid  11.3 
percent  were  undecided.  However  many 
of  my  constituents,  both  for  and  against 
impeachment,  urged  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  complete  its  impeachment 
inquiry  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  the  issue  of  impeachment  is  ex- 
tremely important,  certainly  it  is  not  the 
only  issue  facing  Congress  today.  The 
residents  of  northeastern  New  Jersey, 
for  example,  were  affected  more  severely 
by  Uie  gasoline  shortage  this  past  win- 
ter than  any  other  group  of  people  in  the 
United  States.  Hence,  the  energy  crisis 
is  an  issue  that  has  been  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  my  constituents,  and  as  a 
result,  7  of  the  20  questions  I  asked 
dealt  in  some  way  with  our  national  en- 
ergy situation. 

Basically,  the  people  of  my  district 
reflect  a  desire  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  greater  control  over  the 
big  oil  monopolies,  and  believe  Congress 
should  take  stronger  measures  to  pre- 
vent any  future  shortage  from  recurring. 
For  example,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"Would  you  favor  a  proposal  to  create  a 
Department  of  Energy  which  would 
oversee  and  regulate.  In  the  form  of  a 
public  utility,  exploration,  research,  and 
distribution  of  all  our  energy  resources?", 
78.3  percent  said  yes,  17.3  percent  said 
no,  and  4.4  percent  were  undecided. 

In  addition,  by  a  margin  of  more  than 
two  to  one,  the  people  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict also  overwhelmingly  indicated  that 
they  would  gladly  use  mass  transporta- 
tion if  a  decent  system  were  available  to 
them.  One  of  my  priorities  in  Congress 
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has  been  to  work  for  a  realistic  and  acces- 
sible system  of  mass  transportation.  The 
lack  of  mass  transportation  facilities  is 
a  problem  of  critical  dimension  in  our 
urban  and  suburban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  important  area 
with  which  Congress  must  now  deal  is 
the  area  of  national  health  insurance.  A 
significant  percentage  of  my  constituents 
urged  the  Federal  Government  to  design 
and  implement  such  a  program.  In 
answer  to  the  question  "Should  the  Fed- 
eral Government  consider  a  national 
health  insurance  program  to  cover  all 
Americans?",  75.7  percent  said  yes,  23.9 
percent  said  no,  and  0.4  percent  were 
undecided. 

There  was  disagreement  on  the  way  In 
which  this  type  of  program  should  be 
funded.  About  46  percent  said  that  it 
should  be  100  percent  federally  fimded; 
36.5  percent  felt  that  the  cost  should  be 
shared  between  Government  and  private 
enterprise;  and  17.2  percent  opted  for  a 
totally  privately  funded  program,  but 
with  Federal  regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  also  dis- 
played a  keen  awareness  of  the  harsh 
economic  realities  which  now  confront 
us.  Many  letters  focused  on  the  problem 
of  nmaway  inflation  and  describe  in  de- 
tail the  difficulty  of  "trying  to  make  ends 
meet"  while  Uving  in  an  area  of  the  coun- 
try which  has  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
expensive  standards  of  living.  We  must 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  combat 
inflation,  and  to  bring  prices  back  in 
line  and  more  consistent  with  the  wages 
people  earn. 

The  people  of  the  Ninth  District  also 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  President's  policy  of  impound- 
ment as  a  means  to  stop  funding  for 
programs  passed  by  Congress.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  "Do  you  think 
that  Congress  should  act  to  limit  Presi- 
dential use  of  impoundment?",  70.1  per- 
cent said  yes,  28.1  percent  said  no,  and 
1.8  percent  were  undecided. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  though  my  district 
voiced  overwhelming  opposition  to  the 
President's  policies  of  Impoundment,  I 
think  it  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  huge  Federal  spending  is  one  of  the 
key  causes  for  inflation.  Just  last  week, 
as  you  know,  the  Senate  gave  recogni- 
tion to  this  fact  by  voting  to  cut  the 
President's  budget  by  $10  billion. 

Furthermore,  the  decision  of  the 
House  to  pass  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et and  Impoundment  Control  Act  con- 
ference report  was  a  wise  one  and  re- 
flects a  positive  step  forward  in  budget 
control.  Not  only  would  this  measure  es- 
tablish a  procedure  for  providing  con- 
gressional control  over  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  by  the  President,  but  it 
would  make  other  changes  in  the  present 
authorizing  and  appropriations  process, 
which  would  help  curb  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  asked  my  constitu- 
ents whether  they  favor  a  proposal 
which  would  make  pensions  received  by 
policemen  and  flremen  exempt  from  the 
Federal  income  tax.  In  answer  to  this 
question,  45.5  percent  said  yes,  53.6  per- 
cent said  no,  and  0.9  percent  were  un- 
decided. However,  many  of  those  who 
expressed  opposition  did  so  because  they 
felt  that  all  pensions  under  $5,000 
should  be  tax  exempt.  With  this  concept 
I  fully  agree,  and  enactment  of  a  biU  to 
this  effect  is  one  of  my  legislative  pri- 
orities. 

I  also  received  many  comments  on  the 
other  legislative  subjects  such  as  cam- 
paign financing,  no-fault  insurtuice, 
crime,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
abortion,  and  the  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  above  all,  the  response  I 
received  to  my  1974  questionnaire  once 
again  imderscored  the  fact  that  it  Is  an 
honor  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
Ninth  District.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  the  tabulation  of  my  question- 
naire with  my  colleagues. in  Congress: 
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1.  Would  you  favor  a  proposal  to  create  a  Department  of  Energy  which  wouM  oveiMe  and  regulate,  in  the  form  of  a  public  utility,  exploration,  research,  and  distribu- 

tion of  all  our  energy  resources? ;..  78.3 

2.  If  fuel  shortages  do  become  more  severe,  would  you  favor  a  federally  imposed  system  of  national  gasoline  rationing? ..:.-..■... -..-..i..:.:'.  64.7 

3.  Presently,  the  major  oil  companies  exercise  virtual  control  over  all  3  phases  of  the  petroleum  process— production,  refining,  and  distribution.  Would  you  favor 

apropwal  which  would  prohibit  the  oil  companies  from  continuing  to  exercise  this  3-phased  control? ...:...■..... -....n  71.5 

4.  Year-round  daylight  saving  time  was  implemented  as  a  way  to  conserve  energy.  Based  on  your  own  saving  of  Itilowatt-hours  of  energy  do  you  favor  continuing  this 

timesystem? „ 52.9 

5.  In  view  of  the  current  energy  crisis,  if  mass  transportation  were  readily  available  would  you  use  it  to  commute  to  and  from  worlt?..;.- 6Sl2 

6.  Do  you  think  environmentallaws  concerning  auto  emission  standards  should  be  eased  temporarily  as  one  means  of  solving  the  energy  problMi? :.r..i...-  54. 3 

7.  Would  you  favor  oil  drilling  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  Hew  Jersey  coast  if  adequate  safeguards  against  spills  were  imposed  by  law? -..z. ......  71.  > 

8.  Legislation  is  presently  pending  which  vrould  repeal  the  mandatory  seatbelt  starter  interlock  system  found  in  1974  automobiles.  Would  you  favor  such  a  propotal?.  57. 3 

9.  Would  you  lavor  establishing  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  within  the  Federal  Government? 77.8 

10.  Legislation  is  presently  pending  which  would  create  a  national  no-fault  insurance  program.  Do  you  think  such  a  system  would  be  an  improvement  over  our  present 

system  of  insuring  motorists? .1....;.. ^i ;  73.8 

11.  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  basis  for  impeachment  pr«eedings  to  be  brought  against  the  President? '.". 1.111^1.. r—r""miI"~:MI:  48.6 

12.  Do  you  believe  that  Federal  elections  should  be  financed  enti  rely  by  funds  from  the  Federal  treasury  on  an  equitable  basis  (or  all  candidates? 59. 1 

13.  The  President  has  tended  to  use  impoundment  as  a  means  to  stop  funding  for  programs  passed  by  Congress  with  which  he  disagrees.  Do  you  think  that  Coagrats 

should  actio  limit  Presidential  use  of  impoundment? ;  TOil 

14.  Legislation  is  presently  pending  which  would  make  pensions  received  by  policamefl  and  firemen  exempt  from  ttw  Federal'  inoome  tax.  Would  you  favor  aiieh  • 

proposal? ;  45.5 

15.  Health  care  costs  have  increased  substantially  in  recent  years  to  the  point  where  paying  for  adequate  health  care  is  often  difficuit'for  many  people.  Should  the 

Federal  Government  consider  a  national  health  insurance  program  to  cover  all  Americans? 75.7 

If  such  program  is  approved  by  Congress,  how  should  it  be  funded?  (Select  1): 

'-^  100  percent  Federal  funding 46.3 

50  percent  Federal,  50  percent  private  funding— or  some  other  sharing  formula 36.5 

,.,  100  percent  private  funding,  but  with  Federal  regulahon 17.2 

16.  Do  you  favor  the  Supreme  Court  decision  which  states  women  and  their  doctors  can  decide  about  abortions  within  the  1st  3  months  of  pregnancy  and  further 

allows  the  States  to  regulate  abortions  after  3  months? ;  55.6 

17.  Government  and  private  studies  indicate  there  is  high  unemployment  among  Vietnam  war  veterans.  Would  you  support  a  stepped-up  joint  drive  by  government 

and  private  enterprise  to  find  suitableiobs  for  these  veterans? _ _ 78.7 

IB.  The  Federal  Government  currently  provides  a  variety  of  programs  for  our  senior  citizens.  Do  you  think  these  programs  have  enabled  senior  citizens  to  meet  their 

needs  sufficiently? ^  is.6 

on  R"  V""  ^'''''  "**'*''<*'<  slwuld  be  allowed  to  refuse  to  testify  in  a  court  of  law  if  such  refusal  is  necessary  to  protect  their  news  sources  and'informationr 48. 2 

^0.  uurmg  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  Federal  programs  have  been  instituted  to  help  control  crime.  Do  you  think  we  are  beginning  to  win  the  war  against  crime?. .  IS.  9 
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WATERGATE   ANNIVERSARY— SUM- 
MARY OP  DEVELOPMENTS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  Watergate 
burglary  was  last  Monday— June  17— 
and  the  Tennessean  of  Nashville  in  an 
editorial  points  out  that  the  Teapot  Dome 
Scandal— including  trials,  investigations, 
and  prison  terms — extended  over  a  pe- 
riod of  11  years— from  1921  to  1932. 

Certainly  we  all  hope  the  Watergate 
matter  will  be  resolved  within  a  shorter 
period  of  time. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  pe<H>le  in  this 
matter,  I  place  the  editorial  from  the 
Tennessean  in  the  Record  herewith,  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  Watergate 
developments  to  date  from  the  Washing- 
ton press. 

The  editorial  and  summary  follow : 

Watksgate  ANNIVEKSAKT 

Today  Is  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
breakln  at  Democratic  National  Headquarters 
In  Washington's  Watergate  apartment  com- 
plex. 

Many  are  weary  of  Watergate  and  would 
like  to  be  rid  of  It.  But  a  government  crisis 
of  the  magnitude  of  Watergate  takes  on  a 
life  of  Its  own  and  Is  not  ended  by  the  wav- 
ing of  a  wand  or  someone's  plea  to  "forget 
Watergate"  and  get  on  with  the  coxmtry's 
business. 

No  one  knows  bow  long  Watergate  wlU  go 
on,  but  Editorial  Research  Reports  has  come 
up  with  some  data  which  may  not  be  re- 
assuring to  those  who  want  an  early  end  to 
the  business. 

Going  back  to  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal 
of  the  Harding  administration,  ERP  found 
this  episode  began  in  May,  1921,  wben  Presi- 
dent Harding  was  induced  to  sign  an  uncon- 
stitutional executive  order  transferring  cer- 
tain oil  reserves  from  the  Navy  Department 
to  the  Interior  Department.  Three  years  later 
a  federal  grand  jury  Indicted  Interior  Secre- 
tary Albert  B.  Pall  and  two  oil  men  on  charges 
of  bribery  and  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
government. 

It  was  not  until  1924  that  Fall,  the  cen- 
tral Bgure  In  the  case,  was  convicted  of  bri- 
bery. His  release  from  prison  In  May  1932 
marked  the  formal  end  of  Teapot  Dome. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  Watergate  wtU 
go  on  11  years.  But  the  case  seems  to  be  more 
complicated  than  Teapot  Dome  and  to  have 
more  ramifications  leading  off  to  side  Issues. 
Watergate  could  go  on  much  longer  than 
Teapot  Dome,  but  In  any  case.  It  Is  likely  to 
be  quite  a  while  before  the  nation  hears  the 
end  of  it. 

Watxrgats  Pkosectjtion  Status 
watebgate  covek-up 

Frederick  C.  LaRue:  Pleaded  guUty  on 
June  27,  1973,  to  conspiracy  to  obstruct  Jus- 
tice. Sentencing  deferred. 

Jeb  Stuart  Magruder:  Pleaded  guUty  In 
August,  1973,  to  conspiracy  to  obstruct  Jus- 
tice and  defraud  the  United  States.  Sen- 
tenced May  21,  1974,  to  10  months  to  four 
years.  Began  term  June  4,  1974. 

John  W.  Dean  ni:  Pleaded  guilty  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1973,  to  conspiracy  to  obstruct  Jus- 
tice and  defraud  the  United  States.  Sen- 
tencing deferred. 
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Charles  W.  Colson:  Indlct«d  March  1,  1974, 
cm  one  count  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  Jus- 
tice and  one  count  of  obstruction  of  Justice. 
Pleaded  Innocent  March  •,  1974.  Charge 
dropped  after  grullty  plea  In   EUsberg  case. 

H.  R.  Haldeman:  Indicted  tilarch  1, 1974,  on 
one  count  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  Justice, 
three  counts  of  perjury  aiid  one  count  of 
obstruction  of  Justice.  Pleaded  Innocent 
March  9,  1974.  Trial  set  for  Sept.  9. 

John  D.  Ehrlichman:  Indicted  March  1, 
1974,  on  one  count  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
justice,  one  count  of  makiag  a  false  state- 
ment to  FBI  agents,  two  counts  of  making  a 
false  statement  to  a  granf  Jury  and  one 
count  of  obstruction  of  Justlfce.  Pleaded  Inno- 
cent March  9,  1974.  Trial  se*  for  Sept.  9. 

Gordon  C.  Strachan:  In^cted  March  1, 
1974,  on  one  count  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
Justice,  one  count  of  obstruction  of  Justice 
and  one  count  of  making  false  statements  to 
a  grand  Jury.  Pleaded  ln4ocent  March  9, 
1974.  Trial  set  for  Sept.  9. 

Kenneth  W.  Parkinson:  Ibdlcted  March  1, 
1974,  on  one  count  of  consp  iracy  to  obstruct 
Justloe  and  one  count  of  ofa  structlon  of  Jus- 
tice. Pleaded  Innocent  Mar  :h  9,  1974.  Trial 
set  for  Sept.  9. 

Robert  C.  Mardlan:  Indict  id  March  1,  1974, 
on  one  count  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  Jus- 
tice. Pleaded  Innocent  Marsh  9.  1974.  Trial 
set  for  Sept.  9. 

John  N.  Mitchell:  Indlct<  d  March  1,  1974, 
on  one  count  of  conspiracy!  to  obstruct  Jxis- 
tlce,  two  counts  of  making  false  statement 
to  grand  Jury,  one  count  of  perjury,  one 
count  of  making  false  statements  to  FBI 
agents,  and  one  covmt  of  oUstructlon  of  Jus- 
tice. Pleaded  Innocent  Maifh  9,  1974.  Trial 
set  for  Sept.  9. 

Herbert  L.  Porter:   Plead^ 
28,  1974,  to  one  count  of 
ments  to  FBI  agents.  Sente 
1974,  to  serve  30  days  of 
sentence.  Released  May  20. 

"ITT"    CASE 

EU  Relnecke:  Indicted  4prU  3,  1974,  on 
three  counts  of  perjury  l)4fore  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  Investigating  the  pos- 
sible connection  between  tfo.  ITT  pledge  to 
the  1972  OOP  campaign  and  antitrust  settle- 
ment. Pleaded  Innocent  Ap(U  10,  1974.  Trial 
set  for  July  15,  1974. 

Richard  G.  Klelndlenst:  Pleaded  guilty 
May  16,  1974  to  one  count  o  r  refusing  to  tes- 
tify, a  misdemeanor.  Sentei  oed  June  7,  1974, 
to  one  month  unsupervised  probation.  Sus- 
pended sentences  of  one  mc  nth  in  Jail  and  a 
9100  fine. 

Mn,K   CASE 

Jake  Jacobsen:  Indicted  on  Feb.  21,  1974, 
on  one  count  of  making  a  t  Use  statement  to 
the  grand  Jury  Investlgatlitg  possible  viola- 
tions In  connection  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  milk  price  support  decision  of 
March  25,  1971.  Pleaded  UDiocent  March  15, 
1974.  Indictment  dismissed  on  technical 
grounds.  May  3,  1974. 

EU.SSIXG    CAl  X 

Egil  Krogh  Jr.:  Pleaded  guilty  Nov.  30, 
1973,  to  one  count  of  violal  ing  the  rights  of 
Dr.  Lewis  Fielding,  Daniel  E  llsberg's  psychia- 
trist. In  the  Sept.  3-4, 1971  4reak-ln  at  Field- 
ing's office.  Sentenced  Jan.  p4,  1974,  to  serve 
6  months  of  a  2-6  month  term.  CallfomUt 
charges  dropped. 

John  Ehrlichman :  Indict  »d  March  7, 
on  one  count  of  conspiracy 
Ing's  rights,  one  count  of  infiklng  false  state- 
ments to  the  FBI  and  three  pounts  of  making 
false  statements  to  a  grand  Ijury.  Pleaded  in- 
nocent March  9,  1974.  Trltd  scheduled  June 
17,  1974.  Must  also  stand  tri  »1  cm  one  perjury 
charge  in  California. 

Charles  W.  Colaon :  Indlcled  March  7, 1974, 
on  one  count  of  conspiracy 
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ing's  rights.  Pleaded  Innocent  tlarch  9,  1974. 
Pleaded  guilty  June  3,  1974^  to  another 
charge,  obstruction  of  Justice,  and  all  other 
charges  were  dropped.  Sentencing  scheduled 
for  June  21,  1974.  i 

O.  Gordon  Llddy:  Indicted  ilarch  7,  1974, 
on  one  count  of  con^tracy  toi  violate  Field- 
ing's rights.  Pleaded  Innocent  March  14, 1974. 
Also  indicted  on  two  counts  Of  refusing  to 
testify  before  a  House  committee.  Pleaded 
Innocent  March  14,  1974;  conflcted  May  10, 
1974.  Two  concurrent  six  month  sentences; 
suspended.  California  charges  Cropped.  Trial 
set  for  June  17.  I 

Bernard  L.  Barker:  Indicted  March  7,  1974, 
on  one  count  of  conspiracy  to 
Ing's  rights.  Pleaded  Innocent  iHarch  14 
Trial  set  for  June  17. 

Eugenio  Martinez:  Indicted  lilarch  7,  1974, 
on  one  count  of  conspiracy  to  violate  Field- 
ing's rights.  Pleaded  Innocent  I  larch  14. 1974. 
Trial  set  for  June  17. 

Felipe  DeDlego:  Indicted  March  7,  1974,  on 
one  count  of  conspiracy  to  violate  Fielding's 
rights.  Pleaded  Innocent  March  14,  1974. 
Charges  dismissed  May  24,  1974  by  VS.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Gerhard  Gesell. 

VESCO   CASE 

John  N.  Mitchell:  Pleaded  U  nocent  to  one 
conspiracy  to  obstruct  Justice,  two  counts 
endeavoring  to  obstruct  JuEtice,  and  six 
counts  of  grand  perjury.  Trial  N.Y.  Federal 
court  began  Feb.  19,  1974.  Acqi  titted  on  April 
28,  1974. 

Maurice  H.  Stans:  Pleaded  Innocent  May 
21,  1973,  to  one  count  of  conspiracy  to  ob- 
struct Justice,  and  six  counts  jof  perjury  be- 
fore a  grand  jury.  Acquitted  April  28,  1974. 

Robert  Vesco :  Indicted  on  ^ay  10,  1973,  on 
one  count  conspiracy  to  obstn^ct  Justice,  and 
three  counts  of  endeavoring  Xa  obstruct  Jus- 
tice. Vesco  Is  a  fugitive  in  Cofta  Rica. 

Harry  L.  Sears:  Pleaded  indocent  May  21, 
1973  to  one  count  conspiracy?  to  obstruct 
justice  and  three  counts  endeavoring  to  ob- 
struct Justice.  Sears  was  graated  total  Im- 
munity to  testify  at  the  trial.! 

DntTT   TRICKS     I 

Dwight  L.  Chapln:  IndlctetJ  Nov.  29.  1973, 
on  four  coimts  of  making  fa)se  statements 
before  a  grand  jury.  Pleaded  innocent  Dec.  7, 

1973.  Convicted  AprU  5,  1974, 
Sentenced  May  15,  1974  to  1 
prison.  Free  pending  appeal 

DonEdd  H.  Segrettl:  Pleade 
1973  to  three  counts  of  dlstiilbutlng  Illegal 
campaign  literature.  Sentencejd  Nov.  5,  1973 
to  6  months  In  prison.  Served  from  Nov.  12, 
1973-March  25,  1974.  with  tlr^e  off  for  good 
behavior.  | 

George  A.  Hearing:  Pleaded 'guUty  May  11, 
1973  to  two  counts  of  fabricating  and  dis- 
tributing Illegal  campaign  likerature.  Sen- 
tenced June  15,  1973  to  one  rear  In  prison. 
Released  March  22,  1974.  I 

WATERGATE  BUBCIJUtT  IIUAI. 

G.  Gordon  Liddy:  Convlctea  of  six  counts 
of  burglary,  wiretapping  asd  conspiracy. 
Sentenced  March  23,  1973  to  6  years.  8  months 
to  20  years;  fined  $40,000.  Now)  in  D.C.  jail. 

E.  Howard  Hunt:  Pleaded  guilty  Jan.  11. 
1973  to  six  counts;  sentenced  Nov.  9,  1973  to 
214  to  8  years;  fined  $10,000.  Released  Jan.  2, 

1974,  pending  appeal,  after  senilng  10  months, 
5  days. 

James  W.  McCord,  Jr.:  Conpcted  of  eight 
counts,  sentenced  Nov.  9,  1973  [to  1  to  5  years. 
Free  on  $5000  bond  pending  appeal. 

Bernard  L.  Barker:  Sentencid  Nov.  9,  1973 
to  2'/i  to  6  years,  on  his  pleaiof  guilty  Jan. 
15  to  seven  counts.  Released  Jan.  1,  1974, 
pending  appeal,  after  serving  \  year,  19  days. 

VlrglUo  Gonzalez:  Pleaded  giuHty  Jan.  15  to 
seven  counts.  Sentenced  Nov.  •,  1973  to  1  to  4 
years.  Released  on  parole,  Masch  7,  1974. 

Eugene  Martinez:  Pleaded  guilty  Jan.  15  to 
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30  months  in 
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seven  counts.  Sentenced  Nov.  9,  1973  to  1  to 
4  years.  Released  on  parole,  March  7, 1974. 

Frank  A.  Sturgis:  meaded  guilty  Jan.  15, 
sentenced  Nov.  9  to  1  to  4  years.  Freed  by 
court  order  Jan.  18,  1974,  pending  appeal. 

IIXEGAL  CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBtrriONS 

Herbert  W.  Kalmbach:  Pleaded  guUty  on 
Feb.  25,  1974,  to  one  felony  count  charging 
violation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  and  to  one  misdemeanor  count  of  prom- 
ising an  ambassadorship  as  a  reward  for  a 
$100,000  campaign  contribution.  Received 
6-18  month  sentence,  fined  $10,000  on  June 
18,  1974. 

American  Airlines:  Pleaded  guilty  on  Oct. 
17,  1973;  fined  $5,000. 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co.: 
Pleaded  guUty  on  Oct.  17,  1973;  fined  $3,000. 
Harry  Heltzer,  chairman  of  the  board,  fined 
$500. 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.:  Pleaded 
guilty  Oct.  17,  1973;  fined  $5,000.  RusseU  De- 
Young,  chairman  of  the  board,  fined  $1,000. 

First  Interoceanlc  Corp.:  Pleaded  inno- 
cent to  four-count  violation  Oct.  19,  1973. 
Trial  set  for  July  8,  1974.  Dwayne  Andress, 
chairman  of  the  board,  also  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

BraniS  Airways:  Pleaded  guilty  on  Nov.  12, 
1973;  fined  $5000.  Harding  L.  Lawrence, 
chairman  of  the  board,  fined  $1000. 

Gulf  OU  Corp.:  Pleaded  guUty  Nov.  13, 
1973;  fined  $5000.  Clar.de  C.  Wild  Jr.,  former 
vice  president,  fined  $1000. 

Ashland  Petroleum  Gabon  Inc.:  Pleaded 
guilty  Nov.  13,  1974;  fined  $5000.  Orln  E. 
Atkins,  chairman  of  the  board,  fined  $1000. 

PhlUlps  Petroleum  Co.:  Pleaded  guUty  on 
Dec.  4,  1973;  fined  $5000.  William  W.  Keeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  fined  $1000. 

Carnation  Co.:  Pleaded  guUty  Dec.  19, 
1973;  fined  $5000.  H.  Everett  Olson,  chairman 
of  the  board,  fined  $1000. 

Diamond  International  Corp.:  Pleaded 
guilty  on  March  7,  1974;  fined  $5000.  Ray 
Dubrowln,  vice  president,  fined  $1000. 

American  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Indicted 
AprU  6,  1974.  on  one  count  conspiracy,  one 
count  Ulegal  campaign  contributions. 

George  M.  Stelnbrenner  III,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Indicted  on  one  count  conspiracy, 
five  counts  Ulegal  campaign  contributions, 
two  counts  aiding  an  Individual  to  make 
false  statements  to  the  FBI,  four  counts  of 
obstruction  of  Justice,  and  two  counts  of 
obstruction  of  a  criminal  investigation. 
Pleaded  Innocent,  AprU  19,  1974. 

John  H.  Melcher,  Jr.,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  counsel,  pleaded  guUty 
April  11,  1974,  to  a  charge  of  being  an  ac- 
cessory after  the  fact  in  contempt  of  Its 
legal  acts. 

Northrop  Corp.:  Pleaded  gxUlty  on  May  1, 
1974;  fined  $5,000.  Thomas  V.  Jones,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  fined  $5,000.  James  AUen, 
vice  president,  fined  $1,000. 

Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farmers: 
Pleaded  guilty  on  May  6,  1974;  fined  $6,000. 
Richard  L.  Allison,  president,  one  month  un- 
supervised probation  and  suspended  $1,000 
fine. 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day, June  15,  was  the  commemoration  of 
the  forcible  atmexation  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  Uthuanlan- 
Americans    Joined    with    Lithuanians 
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throughout  the  free  world  in  this  com- 
memoration. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  not  being 
treated  properly.  They  are  denied  the 
right  of  national  self-determination  and 
they  suffer  continual  religious  and  po- 
litical persecution. 

The  Lithuanian  people  are  requesting 
a  few  policy  changes  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  changes  include  lowering 
tariffs  on  gifts,  increasing  the  5-day 
tourist  visa,  eliminating  travel  restric- 
tions, and  permitting  the  immigration  of 
Lithuanians  to  other  countries. 

The  Lithuanians  deserve  their  basic 
human  rights.  The  United  States  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  ease  the  plight 
of  Litliuania  and  other  captive  nations 
should  the  Soviet  Union  receive  most 
favored  nation  status. 

I  would  like  to  share  in  the  joy  of  this 
commemoration,  and  send  my  heartiest 
greetings  to  the  Lithuanians  on  this 
occasion. 
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for  their  residents,  I  find  this  reduction 
in  Federal  aid  difficult  to  Justify. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  FACES 
FUNDING  CUTS 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1974 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  the  first  comprehensive 
housing  legislation  to  come  before  the 
House  in  6  years,  and  I  want  to  c<»nmend 
my  colleagues  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  for  their  efforts  toward 
the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American 
family. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  my  concern  about  the 
"hold  harmless"  formula  agreed  to  by  the 
committee.  Title  I  of  this  bill  establishes 
a  new  program  of  community  develop- 
ment block  grants  starting  in  1975,  to 
replace  existing  HUD  categorical  pro- 
grams, such  as  urban  renewal,  model 
cities,  open  spaces,  and  water  and  sewer 
facilities.  Direct  funding  is  provided  on  a 
formula  basis  to  certain  urb£m  coimties, 
central  cities,  and  all  cities  over  50,000. 

Communities  that  have  been  fimded 
for  community  development  at  a  rate 
higher  than  their  formula  allocation  are 
protected,  in  part,  against  a  cut  in  Fed- 
eral aid  during  the  first  3  years  of  the 
new  program,  through  a  "hold  harm- 
less" provision.  During  the  second  3 
years,  however,  their  funding  level  is 
phased  down  to  their  formula  allocation. 

The  implications  of  this  move  sire  dis- 
astrous for  many  American  cities,  includ- 
ing Portland,  in  my  own  State  of  Maine. 
This  city  stands  to  lose  a  large  sum  of 
Federal  money  if  this  provision  is  allowed 
to  stand.  Portland  now  averages  $4-6 
million  in  Federal  fimding  for  com- 
munity development  and  housing  pro- 
grams. Under  the  committee's  formula, 
their  grant  level  will  decrease  to  only 
$900,000  by  fiscal  year  1980. 

When  so  many  cities  are  battling  to 
maintain  a  healthy  uit)an  environment 


REV.  DR.  WILLIAM  QUICK  LEAVES 
DURHAM,  N.C,  FOR  DETROIT, 
MICH. 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

OF   NORTH   CAKOLIHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  2,  Rev.  Dr.  William 
K.  "Bill"  Quick  delivered  his  last  ser- 
mon at  Trinity  United  Methodist  Church, 
the  oldest  church  of  any  denomination 
in  Durham,  N.C.  He  has  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  Metropolitan  Methodist,  the 
largest  church  of  his  denomination  in 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Floyd  Eamon,  chairman  of  Trinity's 
administrative  board,  has  kindly  sent 
me  copies  of  an  editorial  from  The  Dur- 
ham Sun  and  of  a  news  story  from  The 
Durham  Morning  Herald,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  these  in  the  Recced  and 
thereby  commend  Dr.  Quick  to  my  col- 
leagues from  Detroit. 

As  Mr.  Eamon  said  in  his  letter  to  me. 
North  Carolina  is  losing  one  of  its  finest 
citizens,  but  as  the  headline  of  the  edi- 
torial says,  our  best  wishes  go  with  Dr. 
Quick  as  he  leaves  to  answer  his  calling 
in  Detroit. 

[From  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun,  May  7,  1974] 
Wpth  Him  Go  Dubham's  Best  Wishes 
Selection  of  the  Rev.  WUllam  K.  Quick  to 
become  pastor  of  the  largest  Methodist 
church  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Is  m(»«  than  Just 
a  loss  to  Durham's  Trinity  Church,  where 
be  has  been  assigned.  It  la  a  loss  to  the  entire 
religious  community,  to  the  city,  and  to 
church  programs  throughout  the  state  In 
which  he  has  been  active. 

"BUI"  Quick  is  a  good  citizen.  He  is  known 
and  his  Influence  has  been  felt  by  many 
people  who  are  members  of  denominations 
other  than  his  own.  He  is  a  dedicated  and 
persevering  worker,  no  niatter  what  bis  task 
may  be.  But  perhaps  moet  of  all,  be  is  a 
friendly,  helpful  and  understanding  person 
who  knows  bow  to  meet  people  and  buUd 
their  confidence  in  him. 

A  smaU-town  boy,  he  has  risen  rapidly  In 
esteem  in  Methodism;  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  he  has  been  caUed  to  a  larger  and 
more  challenging  assignment.  During  bis  20 
years  In  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  be  has  received  not 
only  a  national  but  also  an  international 
reputation,  being  a  member  of  the  World 
Methodist  CouncU  and  a  delegate  on  two 
occasions  to  the  World  Methodist  Conference. 
Mr.  Quick  is  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  man. 
But  that  does  not  mean  be  is  not  doing 
things — important  things — as  his  record  as 
a  minister  has  shown.  A  Michigan  bishop  of 
his  denomination  in  commenting  on  Mr. 
Quick's  Impending  transfer  to  a  2,200-mem- 
ber  church  in  Detroit  said  he  is  "one  of  the 
most  talented  preachers"  be  ever  baa  known, 
a  man  with  unexcelled  CMimlnlstratlve  and 
pastoral  skUls. 

It  Is  nice  to  know  that  the  folks  In  Mich- 
igan hold  this  pastor  in  the  same  high  regard 
as  do  the  people  In  this  area.  There  will  be 
many  in  Durham,  of  aU  denominations,  who 
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vUl  agre«  wltb  the  Idlcblgan  bishop  when 
he  says  "Bill"  Quick  Is  "a  highly  talented 
man  with  a  unique  combination  of  gifts  and 
graces." 

IProm  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Morning  Herald, 

May  6,  1974] 

Mnasmt  Ooimo  to  Deniorr 

The  Rev.  WUliam  K.  "BUI"  Quick,  minister 
of  Trinity  United  Methodist  Chvirch,  wlU 
leave  Durham  next  month  to  become  minis- 
ter of  his  denomination's  largest  church  In 
Detroit,  Mich..  Metropolitan  Methodist. 

His  transfer  was  announced  Sunday  at 
Trinity's  mcH'nlng  service.  Quick  will  deliver 
his  last  sermon  at  Trinity  June  2.  He  has 
been  In  Durham  for  five  years. 

His  successor  at  the  1,300-member  church 
Is  expected  to  be  announced  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Methodist 
Conference  which  starts  June  3  In  Payette- 
vlUe. 

Metropolitan  Church  has  2,200  names  on 
a  membership  roll  recently  purged.  Quick  will 
succeed  the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Bodlne,  who  died 
of  leukemia  In  December. 

Bishop  Dwlght  E.  Loder  of  Michigan  de- 
scribed Quick  as  "a  highly  talented  man  with 
a  xinlque  combination  of  gifts  and  graces 
that  equip  him  In  a  particular  way  for  minis- 
try at  Metropolitan." 

He  said  Quick  is  "one  of  the  most  talented 
preachers  of  the  church  with  administrative 
and  pastoral  skills  that  are  not  excelled  by 
any  minister  I  have  known  In  my  years  in  the 
ministry." 

During  his  20  years  in  the  North  Carolina 
Conference,  which  covers  the  eastern  half  of 
the  state.  Quick  gained  an  international 
reputation. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  World  Methodist 
Council  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  World 
Methodist  Conference  in  1966  In  London  and 
1971  In  Denver,  Colo.  In  1970-71  he  was  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Francis  Asbury  Bicen- 
tennial Celebration. 

For  12  years  Quick  had  been  the  North 
Carolina  Conference's  director  of  public  re- 
lations and  Methodist  Information.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  communications  committees 
on  the  General  Conference  and  Southeastern 
Jurisdiction  levels. 

He  Is  also  active  in  the  archives  and  his- 
tory commissions  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference, Southeastern  Jurisdiction  and  Gen- 
eral Conference. 

He  Is  chairman  of  the  program  committee 
of  the  Joint  committee  on  Higher  Education 
and  Campus  Ministry  of  the  North  Carolina 
and  Western  North  Carolina  conferences.  He 
is  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence's Division  of  Higher  Education. 

Quick  Is  active  In  several  other  confer- 
ence committees.  Is  the  conference  historian 
and  Is  a  trustee  of  Methodist  College  In  Fay- 
ettevlUe. 

In  Durham  Quick  was  the  chairman  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Center  City 
Cbturch  Council,  the  ecumenical  ministry  In 
downtown  Durham.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  City-County  Oovernmental  Reorgantza- 
tlonal  Committee  and  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Planning  Committee.  He  Is  active  In  the 
Durham  Rotary  Club. 

Quick,  41,  Is  a  small-town  boy  who  has 
been  constantly  on  the  move  since  he  grad- 
uated from  high  school  at  Gibson,  near  the 
South  Carolina  border,  in  1950. 

He  attended  Pfeiffer  College  iot  two  years, 
then  transferred  to  Randolph-Macon  College 
in  Ashland,  Va.,  where  he  earned  a  B.  A.  de- 
gree. Randolph-Macon  awarded  him  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  In  1972.  He  earned  an  M.  A. 
degree  from  the  Duke  University  Divinity 
School  In  1968. 

Throughout  his  school  career  he  polished 
his  public  speaking  ability.  In  high  school  he 
was  a  member  of  the  debating  team  and  won 
several  public  speaking  contests,  including 
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the  Boy's  State  Oratorical  Contest,  and  Tie 
placed  second  in  the  state  1-H  speaking 
contest. 

At  Randolph -Macon  he  was  a  member  of 
a  nationally  ranked  debating  t4am  and  at  the 
Duke  Divinity  School  he  won  the  Prank  S. 
Hickman  Preaching  Award. 

Quick  was  minister  of  the  Camp  Glenn, 
N.C,  Methodist  church  In  19&  i-56  and  then 
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moved  to  Durham  County  for 


bhe  first  time. 


He  was  minister  of  Mt.  Bet  lel  Methodist 
Church  at  Bahama  from  1955  to  1959  while 
studying  at  Duke. 

He  then  served  as  minister  ^f  the  Zebulon 
Methodist  Church  from  1959  1 1  1963  tuid  the 
St.  James  Methodist  Church  In  Greenville 
from  1963  to  1969  when  he  c^me  to  Trinity 
Church. 

Robert  M.  Blackburn  of  Ralilgh,  presiding 
bishop  of  the  North  Carolina  i  ethodlst  Con- 
ference,  said  Trinity  has  "ex]  erlenced  phe- 
nomenal renewal"  under  Quid  . 

In  1971  Trinity  won  th<  conference's 
"Church  of  the  Year"  award. 

Blackburn  called  Quick's  trt  nsfer  "a  great 
loss  to  the  United  Methodist  Church  In  North 
Carolina. 

Quick  Is  married  to  the  former  Barbara  E. 
Campbell  of  Bluefleld,  W.  Va.  ":  'hey  have  four 
children.  Stephen,  18;  Kathryi^  16;  David,  10, 
and  Paul,  5. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 

NOW   TO    ESTABLISH 
U.S.  COASTAL  FISHERIES 
TIVE    ZONE    FOR    OUR 
VITAL   PROTEIN   POOp 


NEEDED 

A    200-MILE 

PROTEC- 

PEOPLE'S 

SUPPLIES 


HON.  ROBERT  Ai  ROE 

OF    MEW    JEKSEY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREJ  ENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  June  1\ ',  1974 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker  the  protec- 
tion, preservation,  and  conservation  of 
our  Nation's  fisheries  resources  is  of  vital 
concern  to  all  of  us.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  we  can  no  longer  affot'd  the  luxury 
of  further  debate  on  traditional  vested 
rights  of  the  water  resourced  off  our  coast 
until  some  international  I  authority  is 
established  to  allocate  the  living  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  iea  while  the 
essential  supply  of  the  ooean's  protein 
continue  to  dwindle  and  pwtend  another 
crisis  of  catastrophic  food  shortages 
throughout  the  world.  It  is,  therefore, 
most  important  that  we  move  with  dis- 
patch in  approving  a  congressional  man- 
date to  extend  our  Nation's  fishing  juris- 
diction to  the  200-mile  llmii  off  our  coast. 

On  Sattirday,  June  22  fit  10  a.m.  in 
the  Lecture  Hall  of  Oceai^  County  Col- 
lege, Tom's  River,  N.J.,  thf  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildife  Conserva- 
tion and  the  Environment^  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  will  be  conducting  a  field  hear- 
ing on  pending  legislation  to  extend  the 
exclusive  fisheries  zone  200  miles  off  of 
our  coast.  The  following  statement  that 
I  have  submitted  for  consideration  at 
this  hearing  will  provide  Ijurther  details 
of  my  position  in  this  imost  crucial 
matter.  I 

Statement  bt  Congressman  Robert  A.  Roe 

I,  Robert  A.  Roe,  Member  or  Congress  rep- 
resenting the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,;  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony 
at  today's  field  hearing  in  TAms  River,  New 


Jersey  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Epvlronment 
of  our  House  Committee  on  Merchant  .Marine 
and  Fisheries  in  support  of  legislation  which 
I  have  sponsored  and  vigorous^'  endorsed 
since  coming  to  Congress  In  1969  to  extend 
the  exclusive  fisheries  zone  200  miles  off  of 
our  United  States  coast.  As  manly  of  you  In 
attendance  know,  I  have  long  been  an  advo- 
cate of  the  essential  need  for  total  environ- 
mental resource  conservation  ana  the  man- 
agement of  our  coastal  fisheries  resources 
diirlng  my  tenure  as  Commlssii>ner  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  ojt  Conserva- 
tion and  Economic  Development!  having  the 
fundamental  responsibility  to  conserve  and 
protect  the  natural  resources  o|r  our  State 
and  to  promote  the  effective  use  and  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  for  the  ovjerall  health, 
welfare  and  best  Interest  of  all  |of  our  citi- 
zens. 

We  are  talking  today  about  ^ur  nation's 
fisheries  resources  which  all  of  our  people 
have  a  stake  in — as  a  sustenance  of  life — 
protein  food  for  the  survival  at  mankind. 
History  and  bitter  experience  ^ave  clearly 
established  that  we  cannot  afforti  to  exploit 
our  natural  resources  In  any  forni.  The  major 
environmental  problems  facing  I  our  Nation 
today  are  a  direct  result  of  destructive  use 
and  plunder  of  our  natural  resources  in  dis- 
regard of  the  lasting  effect  on  ;>resent  and 
future  generations. 

Your  Committee  Chairman^  Congress- 
woman  Leonor  Sullivan  has  provkled  me  with 
a  copy  of  the  Department  of  State's  coordi- 
nated Executive  Branch  response  to  our  leg- 
islative proposal  for  the  extension  of  the 
United  States  contiguous  fisheries  zone  from 
its  present  width  of  9  miles  beyond  our  3-mile 
territorial  sea  to  a  width  of  ig"!  miles  from 
the  territorial  sea  or  the  length!  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf,  whichever  Is  greater,  with 
foreign  fishing  permitted  In  the|  zone  to  the 
extent  determined  by  the  Secretiary  of  State 
In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

All  facts  considered,  there  1^  agreement 
among  all  of  us  that  serious  problems  do 
exist,  that  overfishing  in  ova  coastal  waters 
has  already  caused  a  depletion^  of  the  fish 
stocks  involved  and  that  steps  can  be  and 
should  be  taken  to  halt  the  dastruotlon  of 
our  fisheries  resources  by  foreign  fishing 
fleets  which  have  no  regard  fon  sound  con- 
servation measures  and  contlniie  to  harvest 
fish  beyond  the  maximum  yield  and  capabil- 
ity of  the  fisheries  resources  Inj  our  coastal 
waters. 

The  disagreement  with  the  adknlnlstratlon 
lies  In  their  overly  cautious  retlqence  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  solution  wbicb  we  are  all 
agreed  upon  should  await  the  I  multilateral 
agreement  of  the  Third  United  f^atlons  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  lio  be  held  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela  beginning  tnls  week  and 
extending  to  August  29,  1974. 

It  is  Important  to  note  thkt  the  1958 
Geneva  conference  has  stlU  tci  resolve  the 
question  of  a  12-nautlcal  mile  territorial 
sea.  In  the  Department  of  State  communique 
they  acknowledge  that  for  the  past  three 
years  they  have  been  actively  participating 
In  preparatory  negotiations  fon  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  and  have  forcefully  put 
forth  our  nation's  fisheries  position  In  that 
forum.  It  Is  also  generally  agreed  that  If  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  does  place  the 
200-mlle  contiguous  fishing  zone  on  their 
agenda,  it  may  take  a  decade  tz>  Implement 
and  attain  an  effective  programl  If  at  all.  To 
this  date  all  nations  have  not!  voted  for  a 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  some  do  not 
feel  bound  by  the  1968  Geneva  conference. 

There  Is  no  question  that  given  the  op- 
portunity the  Department  of  'state  has  a 
comprehensive  fisheries  proposal  which  of- 
fers, as  they  stated  in  their  letter,  a  "ra- 
tional system  of  managing  the  ^nlted  States 
fishing  Industry  as  weU  as  thf  diverse  In- 
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tereot  of  the  international  community," 
namely — 

"Our  proposal  Is  based  on  an  approach  that 
refiects  our  overaU  view  that  coastal  State 
control  over  coastal  species  and  host  State 
control  over  anadromous  fish  should  be  sub- 
ject to  International  standards  and  com- 
pulsory dispute  settlement  so  as  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  all  States  and  the  Interna- 
tional community  in  general.  The  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  coastal  State  over 
coastal  species  would  follow  each  stock  as 
far  offshore  as  the  stock  ranges.  Each 
coastal  State  would  have  a  preferential  right 
to  that  portion  of  the  allowable  catch  It 
could  harvest.  The  remaining  portion  would 
be  open  to  harvest  by  fishermen  of  other  na- 
tions, subject  to  nondiscriminatory  coastal 
State  conservation  measures  and  reasonable 
management  fees  to  defray  their  share  of 
the  cost  of  such  regulation.  The  extent  to 
which  the  coastal  State  preference  would 
reduce  traditional  distant  water  fishing 
would  be  determined  through  negotiation  at 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

"Under  our  proposal,  anadromous  species 
would  be  handled  In  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  coastal  species  with  the  hoet  State 
origin  exercising  Jurisdiction.  On  the  other 
hand,  highly  migratory  stocks,  such  as  tuna, 
would  be  managed  by  International  orga- 
nizations In  which  all  fishing  and  interested 
coastal  States  could  participate." 

The  question  before  us  today,  however,  is 
can  we  afford  to  delay  any  longer  In  putting 
such  a  proposal  into  action.  There  la  no 
present  treaty  or  understanding  among  na- 
tions that  the  States  may  not  take  unilateral 
action  to  conserve  natural  resovirces.  I 
firmly  beUeve  that  the  establishment  of  an 
inviolate  coastal  fisheries  environmental  pro- 
tective zone  Is  essential  and  vital  to  the  In- 
terests of  not  only  our  coiintry  but  the  peo- 
ples of  all  nations  who  look  to  America  to 
help  them — as  we  have  for  these  many 
years— In  their  time  of  need.  It  is  time  we 
took  the  initiative  in  this  international  fish- 
eries resources  dilemma  and  show  the  way 
for  all.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  desecra- 
tion of  our  international  waters  any  more 
than  we  can  afford  the  desecration  of  the 
world's  environment — for  the  sake  of  peo- 
ple— and  for  our  survival.  We  must  seek  to 
achieve  the  full  communion  of  our  human 
and  natural  resources  to  combat  the  world- 
wide environmental  problems  that  knows  no 
boimdarles.  Fisheries  resources  is  a  Ood- 
glven  sustenance  belonging  to  aU  of  the  peo- 
ple but  there  is  a  balance  we  have  to  achieve 
in  our  coastal  waters  on  behalf  of  our  own 
people  as  wel^  as  all  human  beings  through- 
out the  world.  Let's  make  the  investment 
now  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Call  It  a  moratorium,  if  you  like,  on  our 
coastal  fishing  zone  to  the  200-mile  limit 
until  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  can 
achieve  so-called  multilateral  agreement  and 
an  International  ocean  authority  can  be  es- 
talbllshed  to  implement  the  necessary  con- 
servation environmental  renewal  of  the 
fisheries  resources  of  international  waters. 
If  other  nations  choose  to  follow  us  with  a 
similar  zone,  can  it  be  so  wrong? 

If  we  have  the  tools  to  accompllsb  this 
fisheries  resources  preservation  program,  let's 
not  wait  for  an  international  law  to  be  en- 
forced and  we  find  ourselves  placing  a  pro- 
tective umbrella  over  a  barren  seabed.  His- 
tory does  Indeed  serve  as  a  bitter  lesson — It 
took  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  to  awaken  the 
national  and  international  conscience  into 
establishing  a  high  seas  collision  law  and 
provide  an  International  safety  code  for 
ocean-going  vessels. 

In  view  of  aU  of  the  facts  avaUable,  ttie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  take 
forthright  action  Immediately  and  sstabllali 
a  200-mlIe  protective  flaherles  teaource  eone 
off  the  United  States  coest  and  do  tt  now 
without  any  further  delay. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  BEWILDERINa  DAIRY 
SITUATION 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1974. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  excel- 
lent article  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of 
Land  O'  Lakes  Mirror  on  "The  Bewilder- 
ing Dairy  Situation." 

The  whole  broad  range  of  Government 
action,  from  setting  parity  levels  at  the 
minimum  to  the  administration's  refusal 
to  impose  the  countervailing  duty  law 
has  greatly  irritated  American  dairy 
farmers  and  has  thrust  them  into  an 
unfair  competitive  situation. 

In  February  I  introduced  legislation 
forcing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  impose  the  countervailing  duty  statute 
on  dairy  imports  subsidized  by  foreign 
governments.  I  have  also  urged  Secretary 
Butz  to  boost  the  parity  level  to  90 
percent. 

Government  policy  affecting  dairy  pro- 
ducers has  shattered  the  confidence  of 
farmers.  Minnesota  milk  cow  population 
is  already  at  its  lowest  point  In  history. 
If  these  policies  continue,  dairy  produc- 
tion will  continue  to  fall  and  we  will  end 
up  relying  on  more  imports.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  what  happened  when  the 
United  States  relied  heavily  on  Mideast 
petroleum  producers. 

The  following  Is  a  condensation  of  an 
address  by  Land  O'  Lakes  executive  vice 
president  Harvey  Ebert  before  the  Amer- 
ican Dry  Milk  Institute's  annual  meeting 
in  Aoril.  I  commend  the  excellent  article 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Bewildering  Dairt  Sitttation 

In  past  years  we  exp>erlenced  changes  in 
milk  utilization — an  orderly  conversion  from 
butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk  production  to 
cheese  and  whey  and  an  Increase  In  con- 
sumption of  fluid  whole  milk,  especiaUy  low 
fat  products.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
was  working  well. 

Then,  during  the  spring  of  1973,  when 
milk  production  began  to  decrease,  the  price 
support  for  milk  was  set  at  the  minimum 
level  and  "tilted"  so  that  milk  going  Into 
cheese  would  yield  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight more  than  milk  going  Into  butter  and 
nonfat  dry  milk.  In  my  opinion  the  tilt  was 
an  effort  to  artificially  push  the  pendulum  in 
the  direction  of  cheese. 

Coupled  with  this  were  the  controls  and 
various  stages  of  economic  freezes  Imposed 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  The  orderly 
balance  of  supply  and  demand  began  to  dis- 
appear. 

Next  came  the  lmpc»i».  The  government 
dtwiped  over-quota  quanlties  of  highly  sub- 
sidized foreign  butter,  cheese  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  on  the  domestic  market.  I  cannot 
help  but  believe  that  this  was  done  in  a 
further  effort  to  swing  the  pendulum  in 
favor  of  cheese  and  to  depress  prices  gen- 
erally. We,  along  with  others,  made  numer- 
ous protests  against  overquota  imports — 
which  we  believe  to  be  iUegal — but  to  no 
avaU. 

We  also  requested  that  contervalllng 
duties  be  placed  on  the  subsidized  Imports — 
as  required  by  law — so  that  the  price  of  do- 
mestic products  would  be  more  competitive. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  butter  from 
Common  Market  countries  sells  anywhere 
from  87  to  60  cents  a  pound,  processed 
cheese  28  cents  a  pound  and  nonfat  dry  milk 
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9  cents  a  pound.  That's  competition.  Coun- 
tervailing duties  would  correct  the  situation, 
but  as  yet  the  government  has  not  re- 
sponded to  oiu-  request  for  enforcement. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  U.S. 
found  itself  In  a  negative  position  in  the 
balance  of  tride  in  the  world  market.  It  soon 
became  obvious  that  the  government  was 
going  to  use  agricultural  products  to  correct 
the  situation.  We  exported  vast  quantities  of 
feed  grain,  and  this  had  a  direct  effect  on  the 
higher  prices  dairy  farmers  must  pay  for 
feed  today. 

The  now  infamous  Planlgan  Report  and 
Atlantic  Council  Report  bear  out  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  regarding  international 
trade.  In  essences,  there  reports  recommend 
that  the  U.S.  export  feed  grains  and  some 
other  products  and  Import  manufactured 
dairy  products.  This  Is  exactly  what  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  doing,  yet,  the  government 
denies   that   the   reports  sire   official   policy. 

Simultaneously,  U.S.  m'lk  production  con- 
tinued to  decrease,  as  farmers,  faced  with 
record-high  costs,  began  excessive  culling  or 
complete  liquidation  of  their  herds.  They 
lost  confidence  in  dairying  and  government. 
In  effect,  all  government  actions  were  coun- 
ter-productive. 

And  then  another  problem  came  to  the 
front.  A  differential  of  return  between  butter 
and  nonfat  dry  milk  and  cheese  was  as  high 
as  $1.83  per  hundred  weight  of  milk  in  the 
Land  OTjakes  area.  Dairy  processors  were 
faced  with  terrifying  alternatives.  They 
could  pay  a  competitive  milk  price,  much 
higher  than  their  return,  loee  money  and 
eventually  go  broke.  They  could  pay  a  price 
in  relation  to  return,  lose  much  of  their 
milk  supply  and  perhaps  stlU  go  broke.  Or 
they  could  build  a  cheese  factory,  which 
many  of  them  did,  and  still  run  the  risk  of 
financial  disaster. 

Time  and  again  we  warned  government 
officials  of  the  foreseeable  havoc  that  would 
result  from  artificially  pushing  the  pendulum 
in  favor  of  cheese.  Nothing  happened. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Orade  A  blend 
price  In  some  months,  in  some  cutlers,  was 
lower  than  the  manufactured  milk  price. 
In  an  effort  to  correct  the  situation,  we 
negotiated  sizeable  Class  1  premlimis  which 
resulted  In  higher  Class  1  prices  and  a 
decrease  in  fluid  milk  consumption.  Dairying 
Just  cant  win. 

Now,  where  are  we  today?  Cheese  produc- 
tion Is  up  20-25  percent  over  a  year  ago. 
Butter  is  down  18-20  percent.  Nonfat  dry 
milk  Is  down  the  same  or  a  bit  more.  And, 
consumption  of  fluid  mUk  conttnties  to 
decrease.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  bright 
spot  and  this  is  an  Increase  In  sales  of  con- 
sumer-pack instant  nonfat  dry  miiir  But 
we  don't  know  how  long  it  will  last. 

This  spring  the  USDA  set  price  supports 
for  197^75— again  at  the  minimum  level. 
There  have  been  times  years  past  when  we 
advocated  maintaining  the  level,  but  not  this 
time.  We  strongly  urged  an  Increase  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity.  To  no  avail.  However,  the 
tut  favoring  cheese  was  removed.  Raising 
supports  to  90  percent  of  parity  would  have 
had  no  effect  on  consumer  prices  since 
present  hard  product  markets  are  over  sup- 
port price,  but  let  prices  drop  to  the  80  per- 
cent support  level  and  farmers  are  in  finan- 
cial trouble.  We  informed  the  government  of 
this  eventuality. 

Now,  about  the  future.  Considering  present 
production  and  xisage  trends,  there  is  a 
question  as  to  the  supply  of  butter  and  non- 
fat dry  milk  this  fell.  And  yet,  we  are  still 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  more  imports. 

Obviously  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  not  been  allowed  to  f  xmction  in  the  dairy 
industry  of  late.  Oomplleattng  matters 
further  oould  be  the  resTiIts  at  the  1978 
Trade  Act  and  the  upcoming  trade  negotia- 
tions. 
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It  is  essential  to  tbe  Burvlval  of  tbe  n.S. 
dairy  Industry  tb»t  no  trad«-oS8  be  made. 
It  is  also  essential  that  countervailing  duties 
be  enforced. 

There  will  be  an  agricultural  advisory 
committee  and  commodity  group  within  the 
larger  trade  committee,  and  dairying  will  be 
represented.  It  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that 
these  people  take  a  united  approach 
and  that  the  entire  dairy  industry  woric 
together,  because  we  could  lose  all  If  we  do 
not. 

The  1973  Agricultural  Act  called  for  a 
study  to  be  made  by  tbe  USDA  concerning 
some  of  the  problems  of  dairying.  The  study 
is  now  In  its  Infancy.  We  can  only  hope  that 
findings  of  the  study  will  set  the  record 
straight  and  that  the  errors  of  the  Flanigan 
Report  and  Atlantic  Council  Report  will  be 
corrected. 

Another  area  that  bears  watching  in  the 
future  is  health  standards  and  sanitation 
inspection  In  foreign  countries  of  foreign 
dairy  products  destined  for  shipment  to 
the  VS.  If  the  government  were  to  certify 
these  Inspections,  they  would  do  little  more 
than  lead  credibility  to  the  standard  of  the 
products  even  though  the  products  do  not 
come  close  to  meeting  the  standards  imposed 
on  our  dairy  feinners  and  dairy  plants.  We 
must  never  let  this  happen. 

I  see  In  the  future  vast  overproduction  of 
cheese  and  whey  and  a  continuing  decline  in 
fluid  milk  consumption.  Undoubtedly  there 
Will  continue  to  be  a  decrease  in  domestic 
milk  production.  If  milk  prices  start  slip- 
pmg  further  and  if  farm  expenses  do  not 
decrease,  we  could  see  another  exodus  of 
dairy  farmers. 

In  simunation,  the  dairy  Industry  is  In  a 
tough,  new  ball  game  with  a  new  set  of  rules. 
Unless  the  government  takes  positive  action 
and  the  Industry  pulls  together,  the  game  is 
going  to  get  tougher. 

Editor's  note:  In  Its  continuing  effort  to 
correct  the  present  dairy  situation.  Land  O' 
Lakes  sent,  on  April  30.  the  following  tele- 
gram to  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  Earl 
Butz.  The  telegram  was  signed  by  Melvln 
Sprecher,  chairman  of  the  board. 

"We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact market  price  declines  for  butter  (10>/^<) 
and  cheese  (6<)  on  milk  prices  to  producers. 
They  call  for  immediate  action  to  prevent 
milk  prices  from  dropping  further  below 
costs  of  production.  Dairymen  today  are 
faced  with  40  percent  higher  feed  costs  and 
sharply  higher  costs  for  fuel,  fertilizer,  labor, 
machinery  and  equipment  than  a  year  ago. 

"These  cost  increases  have  resulted  In  milk 
production  decllnmg  for  17  consecutive 
months  and  a  mUk-feed  ratio  of  1.48  In 
March,  below  the  usually  low  level  of  last 
year  when  milk  production  declined  4  per- 
cent. Declining  milk  prices  today  will  cause 
the  ratio  to  fall  even  further  in  coming 
months,  resulting  in  reduced  production, 
tighter  milk  supplies  this  fall,  and  then  price 
Increases  to  consumers.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  this  occvir  at  a  time  when  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  increase  milk  production,  re- 
store the  confidence  of  dairymen,  and  re- 
sponsible supply  established  markets  with 
domestic  produced  products  rather  than 
price-depressing,  subsidized  imports.  There- 
fore, we  urge  you  to  immediately  Increase 
price  supports  for  milk  to  90  percent  of 
parity  and  check  this  deteriorating  condi- 
tion. 

"Increasing  milk  price  supports  at  this 
time  would  level  prices.  Improve  production 
incentives,  and  result  in  a  more  orderly  mar- 
keting of  milk  and  milk  products.  Further- 
more, this  action  would  be  In  the  best  long 
term  interests  of  providing  an  adequate  and 
continuing  supply  of  dairy  products  to  con- 
sumers at  reasonable  prices  while  providing 
fair  prices  to  producen." 


JAMES  A.  F. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DiUNEY 

OP  mW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  both 
proud  and  honored  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  thej  awarding  of 
Notre  Dame's  highest  honor,  the  Laetare 
Medfd,  to  my  good  friend  and  neighbor, 
James  A.  Farley.  The  annual  award  has 
historically  been  reserved  for  men  and 
women  of  high  principle  tnd  integrity. 
This  year  is  no  exception.  Qlie  following 
articles  recount  the  moment;  of  this  note- 
worthy occasion:  I 
[From    the   Catholic    News,    May    23,    1974] 

Jim    Faklet    RECsrvES    La9tabx    Medai. 

The  University  of  Notre  Qame  presented 
its  highest  award,  the  Laetari  Medal,  to  the 
New  Deal  (Democratic)  politi(]al  leader  James 
A.  Parley  at  a  dinner  held  1ft  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  here.  | 

"Today,  when  America's  falih  in  its  politi- 
cal mstitutions  and  personalities  is  chal- 
lenged as  never  before,  you  stjnd  as  a  beacon 
of  integrity,"  said  the  citatlo^.  "Your  public 
life,  as  well  as  your  busme^  career,  is  on 
record  for  all  to  see."  j 

Father  Theodore  Hesburgli  C.S.C.,  presi- 
dent of  Notre  Dame,  read  toe  citation  and 
made  the  presentation.  I 

The  dinner  was  attended  bf  some  200  peo- 
ple, including  members  of  M^.  Parley's  fam- 
ily. Notre  Dame  officials  and  other  distin- 
guished leaders  from  the  fields  of  religion, 
business  and  public  affairs. 

The  Laetare  Medal  is  so-natoed  because  its 
recipient  is  announced  each  year  on  Laetare 
Sunday,  the  fourth  Sunday  3f  Lent,  which 
is  named  for  the  openmg  wo-d  of  the  Latin 
Introit  of  the  Mass  (Is.  66::  0:  "Rejoice  ye 
with  Jerusalem"). 

Established  in  1883,  the  avard  was  orig- 
inally restricted  to  laymen,  but  m  recent 
years  has  been  opened  to  clerg  y. 

Recipients  have  Included  John  Ollmary 
Shea,  first  editor  of  The  Cat  lolic  News,  the 
1923  Democratic  Presidential  (sndldate  Alfred 
E.  Smith  (1929),  JoumallsD  Anne  O'Hare 
Mccormick  (1944),  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  (1955) ,  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy (1961),  and  Catholic  ,  Worker  leader 
Dorothy  Day  (1972).  i 

Though  Watergate  was  >ot  mentioned 
during  the  award  dinner  for  |iJr.  Parley  con- 
cern about  the  current  stat^  of  public  mo- 
rality was  reflected  in  the  jmedal  citation 
and  conmients  by  Father 
C.S.C.,  executive  vice  pres: 
Dame  and  master  of  cerei 
dinner. 

"In  politics  and  in  buslni 
often  easier  t6  do  the  expi 
have  been  a  man  of  prmcip 
said,  going  on  to  recall  Mr, 
with  President  Franklin  D. 
the  issue  of  a  third  term. 

Father  Joyce  reported  tha 
quet  honoring  Mr.  Farley, 
John  Nance  Gamer  commedted,  "He  is  an 
honest  man.  He  is  honest  politically,  and  that 
is  saying  a  lot,  for  if  you  are  honest  politi- 
cally, you  are  generally  honest  every  other 
way."  I 

In  his  response,  Mr.  Farley  who  is  now 
85,  reminisced  about  his  long  career  in  state 
and  national  politics,  as  well  as  his  subse- 
quent business  career  as  chairman  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation.  He  also  re- 
called his  associations  with  Popes  Plus  XII, 
John  XXIII  and  Paul  VI, 
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[From  tbe   Catholic   Standard 
May  16,  1974] 

"Gentleman  Jim  FaaLXT" 
Meoaust 
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and   Times. 
Ii    Laetare 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. — James  A  Farley,  an 
Internationally  prominent  Cattolic  layman 
for  more  than  40  years,  has  >een  chosen 
to  receive  the  1974  Laetare  MedaU  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame's  highest  honor. 

The  choice  of  Parley,  Postmaster  General 
under  Roosevelt  and  currently  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corpora- 
tion, to  receive  the  award,  given  annually 
since  1883  to  outstanding  American  Cath- 
olics, was  announced  by  Father  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  C.S.C.,  president  of  tl«  University. 

"In  a  day  when  the  craft  of  politics  is  held 
in  low  esteem  by  the  general  public,"  Father 
Hesburgh  said,  "It  Is  well  for  u^  to  honor  a 
man  who  practiced  it  with  both  Integrity  and' 
affabUity."  1 

Although  Parley  never  held  a  high  elective 
political  office,  he  became  a  major  influence 
in  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  1930s.  Born 
the  son  of  an  Irish  brick  man^acturer  in 
Grassy  Point,  N.Y.,  in  1888,  Parlfy  completed 
high  school  and  worked  16  years  for  the 
U.S.  Gypsum  Company  as  a  bookkeeper,  com- 
pany correspondent  and  salesman.  His  first 
story  foray  into  politics  was  his  election  as 
town  clerk  for  Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  In  1911, 
and  he  moved  up  through  vario\ls  state  Dem- 
ocratic party  p>o8itlons  to  state! party  chair- 
man in  1930,  the  year  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt was  re-elected  governor  df  New  York 
state  by  the  unprecedented  plui  ftllty  of  725,- 
000  votes. 

Farley  became  Roosevelt's  fleli  1  man  as  the 
governor  looked  toward  the  193|  Democratic 
presidential  nomination,  and  ene  one  was 
more  effective  at  the  traditional  approach  to 
party  workers — the  personal  letter,  the  lone; 
distance  calls,  and  the  hand!  shake.  Tha 
indefatigable  Farley  was  Rooftevelt's  floor 
leader  at  the  1932  Democratic  convention 
which  nominated  the  New  York!  g^overnor  for 
the  presidency.  After  Roosevelt's  election, 
Farley  became  Postmaster  General  in  his 
cabinet  and  also  national  charman  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  remained  a  mentor  of 
the  president  and  a  familiar  figure  at  the 
White  House  and  in  August,  1936,  took  a 
leave  without  pay  from  his  cabinet  post  to 
rim  Roosevelt's  second  campaign,  which  re- 
sulted In  a  landslide  victory.       | 

It  was  after  this  victory  that  Farley  re- 
vealed himself  as  good  a  cusflomer  of  the 
malls  as  an  administrator  of  ihem.  He  sat 
down  and  dictated  more  than  36.000  personal 
letters  to  Democratic  workers  |rom  all  over 
the  country,  exhavisting  six  ^cretaries  in 
the  process.  Even  today  at  85,  bis  trademark 
green  signature  goes  at  the  bottom  of  an 
average  of  120  letters  a  day,  and  on  his  birth- 
days some  6,000  cards  and  letters  are  re- 
ceived— and  each  Is  personally  a  :knowledged. 

Two  other  traits  biographers  I  never  fall  to 
mention  are  Farley's  pleasant  nature  and  his 
phenomenal  memory  for  names  and  faces. 
"The  former  quality  earned  hJm  the  nick- 
names "Gentleman  Jim"  and  'iGenial  Jim," 
and  the  latter  Is  surrounded  by  legends  about 
those  whom  Farley  met  on  occasions  sep- 
arated by  several  years  and  sttll  recognized 
with  an  effortless  first-name  handshake. 

Farley  split  with  Roosevelt  oyer  the  third- 
term  Issue,  resigned  as  Postmaster  General 
In  Augtist,  1940,  and  campaigned  only  per- 
functorily for  Roosevelt's  third  term.  Just 
before  the  Democratic  convention  In  1944, 
he  resigned  as  national  party  chairman  to 
dramatize  his  opposition  to  a  f^iurth  term. 

Several  biographers  have  cotnmented  on 
Farley's  honesty  while  In  office.  Although  his 
Postmaster  General's  salary  was  $16,000,  he 
left  the  cabinet  In  debt  becatiae  he  insisted 
that  a  building  materials  firm  he  had  started 
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in  1920,  and  in  which  be  stUl  had  a  busi- 
ness interest,  should  not  solicit  orders  where 
his  Influence  would  count  and  should  re- 
ject all  public  business  offered. 

The  year  he  left  the  cabinet  was  also  the 
year  that  Farley  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation,  and  he 
has  worked  as  hard  as  ever  as  the  number 
one  salesman  for  tbe  soft  drink  company. 
Only  after  a  heart  attack  In  1972  did  he  cut 
back  from  a  schedule  which  In  1971  Included 
131  luncheons  and  106  banquets,  most  of 
them  sponsored  by  groups  Interested  In 
foreign  trade.  In  May  of  last  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed honorary  chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Export  Corporation.  He  continues  to  arrive 
at  his  New  York  City  Coca-Cola  office  at  9: 15 
A.M.  each  morning  and  wallcs  the  three 
blocks  back  to  his  Waldorf-Astoria  apart- 
ment between  4  and  4:30  P.M.  In  order  to 
rest  before  dinner.  A  widower  since  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  In  1955,  Farley  has 
two  married  daughters  and  a  son  as  well  as 
10  grandchildren.  His  biography  Includes  a 
long  catalogue  of  civic,  religious  and  frater- 
nal activities  and  honors,  including  some  two 
dozen  honorary  degrees  from  colleges  and 
universities. 

Farley  Joins  a  list  of  Laetare  Medal  win- 
ners which  Includes  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy (1961),  Clare  Boothe  Luce  (1957),  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  (1968).  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.  (1969),  and  Dorothy 
Day  (1972).  The  medal  Is  normally  presented 
at  Notre  Dame  commencement  exercise, 
scheduled  this  year  for  May  19. 


[Prom  the  National  Hibernian  Digest, 

March-AprU  1974] 

James  Parlet  To  Receivs  ND's  Lazttare  Medai. 

James  A.  Farley,  an  Internationally  prom- 
inent Catholic  layman  for  more  than  40 
years,  has  been  chosen  to  receive  the  1974 
Laetare  Medal,  Notre  Dame's  highest  honor. 

The  choice  of  Farley,  Postmaster  General 
tinder  Roosevelt  and  currently  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corpora- 
tion, to  receive  the  award,  given  annually 
since  1883  to  outstanding  American  Cath- 
olics, was  announced  Saturday  (March  23), 
on  campus  by  Pr.  Hesburgh. 

"In  a  day  when  the  craft  of  politics  Is 
held  In  low  esteem  by  the  general  public," 
Fr.  Hesburgh  said.  "It  Is  well  for  us  to  honor 
a  man  who  practiced  It  with  both  Integrity 
and  affability." 

Although  Farley  never  held  a  high  elective 
political  office,  be  became  a  major  influence 
in  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  1930*8.  Born 
the  son  of  an  Irish  brick  manufacturer  In 
Grassy  Point,  N.Y.,  in  1888,  Parley  com- 
pleted high  school  and  worked  16  years  for 
Universal  Gypsum  Company  as  a  bookkeeper, 
company  correspondent  and  salesman.  His 
first  foray  Into  politics  was  his  election  as 
town  clerk  from  Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  In  1911, 
and  be  moved  up  through  various  state 
Democratic  party  positions  to  state  party 
chairman  in  1930,  the  year  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  re-elected  governor  of  New 
York  state  by  the  \inprecedented  plurality 
of  726,000  votes. 

Farley  became  Roosevelt's  fleld  man  as 
the  governor  looked  toward  the  1932  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination,  and  on  one 
was  more  effective  at  the  traditional  ap- 
proach to  party  workers — the  personal  let- 
ter, the  long  distance  call,  and  the  hand- 
shake. The  Indefatigable  Parley  was  Roose- 
velt's floor  leader  at  the  1932  Democratic 
convention  which  nominated  the  New  York 
governor  for  the  presidency.  After  Roosevelt's 
election,  Farley  became  Postmaster  General 
In  his  cabinet  and  also  national  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  party.  He  remained  a 
mentor  of  the  president  and  a  familiar  figure 
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at  the  White  House,  and  In  August  1936, 
took  a  leave  without  pay  from  his  cabinet 
post  to  rtm  Roosevelt's  second  campaign, 
which  resulted  In  a  landslide  victory. 

It  was  after  this  victory  that  Parley  re- 
vealed himself  as  good  a  customer  of  tbe 
malls  as  an  administrator  of  them.  He  sat 
down  and  dictated  more  than  36,000  personal 
letters  to  Democratic  workers  from  all  over 
the  country,  exhausting  six  secretaries  In 
the  process.  Even  today  at  85,  bis  trademark 
green  signature  goes  at  tbe  bottom  of  an 
average  of  120  letters  a  day,  and  on  bis  birth- 
days some  6,000  cards  and  letters  are  received 
and  each  Is  personally  acknowledged. 

Two  other  traits  biographers  never  faU  to 
mention  are  Farley's  pleasant  nature  and 
his  phenomenal  memory  for  names  and  faces. 
The  former  quality  earned  him  tbe  nick- 
names "Gentleman  Jim"  and  "Genial  Jim," 
and  the  latter  Is  surrounded  by  legends  about 
those  whom  Parley  met  on  occasions  sepa- 
rated by  several  years  and  still  recognized 
with  an  effortless  first-name  handshake. 

Farley  split  with  Roosevelt  over  tbe  third- 
term  issue,  resigned  as  Postmaster  General 
In  Augtist,  1940,  and  campaigned  only  per- 
functorily for  Roosevelt's  third  term.  Just 
before  tbe  Democratic  convention  In  1944, 
he  resigned  as  national  party  chairman  to 
dramatize  his  opposition  to  a  fourth  term. 

Several  biographers  have  commented  on 
Farley's  honesty  while  In  office.  Although  his 
Postmaster  General's  salary  was  915,000  be 
left  tbe  cabinet  In  debt  because  be  Insisted 
that  a  building  materials  firm  be  had  started 
In  1929,  and  In  which  he  stUl  bad  a  bxislness 
Interest,  should  not  solicit  orders  where  bis 
Influence  would  count  and  should  reject  all 
public  business  offered. 

Tbe  year  be  left  the  cabinet  was  also  tbe 
year  that  Farley  was  elected  chairman  of 
tbe  Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation,  and  be 
has  worked  as  bard  as  ever  as  tbe  number 
one  salesman  for  the  soft  drink  company. 
Only  after  a  heart  attack  In  1972  did  be  cut 
back  from  a  schedule  which  In  1971  Included 
131  luncheons  and  106  banquets,  most  of 
them  sponsored  by  groups  interested  In  for- 
eign trade.  In  May  of  last  year  be  was  ap- 
pointed honorary  chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Export  Corporation.  He  continues  to  arrive  at 
his  New  York  City  Coca-Cola  office  at  9:16 
a.m.  each  morning  and  walks  the  three  bloclu 
back  to  his  Waldorf-Astoria  apartment  be- 
tween 4  and  4:30  p.m.  In  order  to  rest  before 
dinner.  A  widower  since  tbe  death  of  his  wife, 
Ellzabetb,  In  1966,  Farley  has  two  married 
daughters  and  a  son 'as  well  as  10  grandchil- 
dren. His  biography  Includes  a  long  catalogue 
of  civic,  religious  and  fraternal  activities  and 
honors.  Including  some  two  dozen  honorary 
degrees  from  colleges  and  universities. 

While  Farley  has  bad  reservations  about 
some  recent  directions  of  bis  party,  he  has 
retained  the  honorific  title  of  "Mr.  Demo- 
crat." Last  year,  fellow  Democrats  honored 
him  as  part  of  the  last  hurrah  to  New  York 
City's  National  Democratic  Club  building  at 
233  Madison  Avenue,  which  tbe  party  was 
leaving  after  almost  a  half  century.  A  re- 
porter who  was  present  wrote,  "It  was  a 
great  night  for  Jim  Farley.  The  honor  be- 
stowed on  blm  was  reserved  In  the  past  for 
Democratic  presidents  such  as  FDR,  Tru- 
man and  Johnson." 

Farley  Joins  a  list  of  Laetare  Medal  win- 
ners, which  includes  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy (1961),  Clare  Boothe  Luce  (1967).  Su- 
preme Coiurt  Justice  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr. 
(1969),  and  Dorothy  Day  (1972).  The  medal 
is  normally  presented  at  Notre  Dame  com- 
mencement exercises,  scheduled  this  year 
for  May  19. 
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ATHLETES  FOR  A  BETTER  URBAN 
SOCIETY  ALL-STAR  SPORTS  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1974 
Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  young  peo- 
ple in  New  York  respect  and  idolize  suc- 
cessful professional  athletes.  Children 
announce  to  their  parents  and  friends 
plans  to  be  just  like  their  favorite  sports 
figure.  Some  ambitious  yoimgsters  an- 
nounce that  they  are  going  to  be  some 
fantastic  combination  of  great  athletes; 
and  young  people  mimic  the  styles  of  the 
great  athletes  as  they  compete  on  city 
playgrounds. 

Professional  athletes  are.  In  short,  an 
integral  part  of  the  lives  of  New  York 
youth.  On  June  10,  Mayor  Beame,  of  New 
York  City,  announced  that  the  week  of 
June  10-15  would  henceforth  be  desig- 
nated as  "Athletes  for  a  Better  Urban 
Society  All-star  Sports  Week."  Un- 
doubtedly, this  plan,  which  will  be  ini- 
tiated by  several  all-star  athletes,  will  be 
the  source  of  great  enjojmient  and  educa- 
tion for  New  York  City  youth.  Z,  there- 
fore, commend  Mayor  Beame  for  this 
thoughtful  project.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  placing  in  the  Congbessionai. 
Record  Mayor  Beame's  press  release  an- 
noimcing  his  plan  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues : 

Athletes  roB  a  Better  Urban  Socimr 
Aix-Stax  Sposts  Week 

Mayor  Abraham  D.  Beame  today  proclaimed 
the  week  of  June  10-16  as  "Athletes  for  a 
Better  Urban  Society  All-Star  Sports  Week." 

In  a  10:00  A.M.  ceremony  on  tbe  steps  of 
City  Hall,  the  Mayor  praised  the  all-star  ath- 
letes of  the  A3.U3.  who  have  formed  a 
"clearing  house"  through  which  they  donate 
their  time,  skills  and  pretslge  to  work  with 
youngsters  from  all  over  the  city. 

Mayor  Beame  said : 

"These  talented  athletes  have  put  their 
prestige  to  work  to  help  build  a  better  urban 
society.  In  playground  workshops.  In  drug 
education  programs,  and  in  the  city's  schools, 
prisons  and  hospitals,  this  organization 
shapes  healthy  and  constructive  activities  for 
our  city's  youth." 

Attending  the  morning  ceremony  were  Dick 
Barnett,  Assistant  Coach  of  the  N.Y.  Knicks 
and  President  of  AS.V3.,  Carter  Campbell, 
lineman  for  the  N.Y.  Giants,  Rick  Caster. 
Jets'  end.  Matt  Snell,  retired  Jets'  fullback, 
Ralph  Baker,  linebacker  for  the  Jets,  Beth 
Cartwrlght  of  the  N.Y.  Jets  and  Carole 
Oraebner  of  the  N.Y.  Jets. 

l^>orts  Week  will  begin  on  June  10,  with 
"Super  Ball  I,"  a  dinner-dance  at  the  New 
York  State  Theater  at  Lincoln  Center  hon- 
oring famous  athletes  for  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  sports  in  America.  During 
the  next  five  days  sports  worksboits  will  be 
held  by  New  Yoiic's  pro  stars  at  the  West 
Side  YMCA  with  a  celebration  wind-up  on 
June  16  at  three  locations.  Central  Paik, 
Tompkins  Park  In  Bro<dElyn  and  a  Bronx 
park  to  be  selected  later  this  week. 
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LAND-USE  CONTROL:  FROM 
WHENCE? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoinsuMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee report  which  accompanied  H.R. 
10294.  Land-Use  Planning  Act  of  1974, 
in  discussing  major  issues  and  commit- 
tee action  with  respect  thereto,  at  page 
37  contains  this  paragraph: 

These  provisions  of  H.R.  10294  have  re- 
ceived consistent  support  from  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
National  Asaoclatlon  of  Counties,  and  the 
Nations  i  Association  of  Regional  Councils,  as 
well  as  the  Coxincll  of  State  Governments. 

Many  Members  continue  to  wonder 
why  the  above-named  organizations  are 
so  dedicated  to  the  land-use  concept  over 
private  property. 

Some  insight  into  land-use  control  and 
the  proponents  listed  in  the  legislative 
report  may  be  found  in  a  recent  Metro 
News  column  by  syndicated  author,  Jo 
Hindman,  of  Powell  Butte,  Oreg.: 

tAtTD-XJsK  Control:  From  Whence? 
(By  Jo  Hindman) 

Alarmed  citizens  and  landowners  literally 
"poured  It  on"  when  Congress  was  presented 
with  the  Udall  land  use  biU  (HB  10294) .  The 
House  Rules  Committee  postponed  action  on 
the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance 
Act,  due  in  part  to  the  public  anger  aroused. 

But  the  citizenry  cannot  stop  there.  The 
people  who  made  themselves  heard  should 
now  rid  themselves  of  the  mechanism  which 
pushed  land  use  control  to  the  very  bound- 
aries of  their  private  properties. 

Public  control  of  private  land  started  to 
creep  faster  on  Americans  In  the  fifties.  Con- 
gress launched  the  revolutionary  urban  re- 
newal 1954  amendment  to  the  National 
Housing  Act.  In  the  same  year,  a  unit  of  po- 
litical syndicate  1313 — the  National  Munici- 
pal League  (NML)  of  New  York — published 
its  "Model  State  and  Regional  Planning 
lAW."  the  seed  bed  of  all  planning  and  land 
use  laws  written  from  then  to  now. 

One  objective  of  the  1313  sample  law  was 
"to  prepare  ...  a  generalized  land  use  pat- 
tern." 

At  first,  the  Inflammatory  phrase  "land 
use  control"  rarely  app>eared  In  print,  land 
use  being  Just  one  of  many  components 
that  constitute  a  comprehensive  master  plan 
as  espoused  by  governmental  jurisdictions. 
I.and  control  could  ride  in  under  wraps.  In 
\irban  renewal,  control  was  achieved  by 
zoning,  the  most  common  land  use  regula- 
tory device. 

NML,  author  of  the  first  major  land  use 
"model"  law,  is  the  policy  making  unit  of 
th»  1313  syndicate.  Endowed  by  Rockefeller 
funds,  the  1313  political  conglomerate  la 
helping  to  turn  the  United  States  into  a 
regional  dictatorship. 

Other  1313  groups  wrote  land  use  controls. 
For  Instance,  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments (CSO)  Iz.  1957  developed  a  law  au- 
thorizing a  state  ofBce  of  planning  services 
to  examine  problems  and  policies.  But  only 
the  naive  wUl  expect  to  find  1313  groups 
handing  out  full-fledged  land  u.se  laws.  The 
concept  Is  tailored  and  written  to  fit  each 
occasion. 

Prodded  by  the  1313  syndicate.  Congress 
In  1959  created  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  (ACIR).  1313 
completely  controls  ACIR  which  started 
cranking  out  radical  recommendations. 

In  1962,  ACIR  recommended  that  local 
governments  exercise  zoning  and  subdivision 
regulations  beyond  their  boundaries.  In  1964, 
ACIR  urged  regulatory   action  to  preserve 
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"open  land"   around  urban 
wlndowdressed  with  antl-; 
ACIR  openly  mentioned  land 
1968.  ACIR  wrote,  "Governmen  t 
to  plan  the  future  use  of  lani 
Urban  and  Rural  America, 

A  saturated  Congress  begafi 
use    bills.    Sen.    Henry 
ACIR's  opinion  on   hla  land 
failed  in  several  tries  but 
in  1973.  The  Udall  land  use 
Ing  in   1974.  It  was  stopped 
Rules  committee. 

The  whole  gamut  has  been 
times  over,  at  various 
First,  the  land  use  control 
from    1313    agencies.    Picked 
agents,   the   measure   ts 
form.    1313   units   charge  out 
to  lobby.  In  the 
1313  names  po;D  up  as  backers 
bUls.    Such    as    ACIR,    CSG. 
League  of  Cities  (NLC), 
Conference    (NGC) , 
(USCM)     and    National    Assn 
(NACo)    which  now   is 
to  bring  the  National  Land 
floor  for  a  vote. 

Those  organizations  and 
to  troublesome  1313,  author  ol 
trol.  A  petition  requesting 
vestlgate  1013  is  stalled  in 
and  Senate,  as  this  Is  wrttteti 
by  Jo  Hindman  1974.) 
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Hampshire  .  .  .  Massachusetts  .  .  .  New  York 
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Connecticut:  these  and  some  nther  states 
are  making  an  eSort  to,  grapp  e  with  the 
"problems  of  the  environment,  '  including 
the  economic  eSects  of  protect]  ag  a  coast- 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Calfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  {House  over- 
whelmingly adopted  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  One 
week  before,  by  a  near  tie  v(»te,  the  House 
rejected  the  rule  for  a  Nati<jnal  Land  Use 
Planning  Act.  And  we  have  yet  to  even 
consider  a  national  energy  poUcy. 

Some  may  wonder  how  t]  lese  items  are 
connected,  but  if  they  hav  j  to  ask  then 
they  do  not  understand  'irhy  the  vote 
yesterday  will  probably  no;  lead  to  any 
great  change  in  the  statual  quo.  While  I 
strongly  supported  this  pro  jressive  legis- 
lation, I  doubt  that  any  n  iw  leadership 
will  be  foimded  by  this  step,  until  the 
Congress,  as  a  body,  recognizes  the  inter- 
relationships of  the  variout  actions  that 
are  taken  both  inside  and  otitside  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  only  when  we  u:  iderstand  the 
complicated  interconnect  ons  of  the 
society  we  live  in  and  take  s  total  systems 
view  of  a  problem  that  we  will  begin  to 
truly  solve  the  problems  v  e  are  attack- 
ing. 

It  is  frequently  easier  1 3r  those  who 
are  slightly  removed  fronc  a  process  to 
obtain  the  clearest  picture  of  the  prob- 
lems that  process  may  hav(  Perhaps  this 
is  the  reasaon  a  recent  ec  itorlal  in  Cry 
California  was  able  to  mal  e  such  a  con- 
vincing case  for  national  )lanning  that 
would  pull  together  all  of  the  problems 
we  are  now  attacking  in  p  sees. 

I  commend  this  articl  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 
"ONf:  Nation.  Indivisible  ..."  A  Case  for 
National  Plann  ng 
(By  John  W.  Abb  tt) 

Alaska  .  .  .  Hawaii  .  .  .  California  .  .  . 
Washington  .  . .  Maine  .  .  .  Vi  rmont . .  .  New 


line,  preserving  open  land,  and 
decent  quality  of  air  and  water 
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this  issue  give  an  account  of  thi  t  manner  in 
which  two  western  states,  otbei  than.  Cali- 
fornia, are  going  about  this. 

In  working  for  comprehensive!  state  plan- 
ning, however,  perhaps  we  have  tor  too  long 
overlooked  a  major  point:  the  la  :k  of  federal 
government  leadership.  Leadership  not  alone 
in  "land  use"  planning,  such  as  proposed  In 
legislation  currently  before  Coniiress.  Some- 
thing more  fundamental:  plijining  and 
budgeting,  with  recognition  that  federal  land 
ownership,  installations,  and  finding  and 
planning  policies  are  closely  reli  ted  to  state 
and  local  concerns  in  scores  of  v  ays. 

California  is  an  exEimple.  Ab<  ut  half  the 
land  in  our  state  is  owned  by  the  federal 
government.  Transportation,  water,  employ- 
ment, agriculture,  shipping  and  many  other 
aspects  of  our  economy  depend  Jieavlly  on 
what  is  done  in  Washington.  Tet  there  is 
now  neither  coordinated  federal  j  ilanning  and 
budgeting  nor  a  state,  regions  1  and  local 
planning  system  to  complement  1 1. 

At  first  glance,  it  seems  difficul  t  to  account 
for  an  apparent  national  reluotance  when 
it  comes  to  planning.  We  expen^  billions  on 
education  and  the  dlssemlnatlonl  of  Informa- 
tion. Yet  we  appear  Indlfl'erent  to  or  unin- 
formed about  the  steady  depletion  of  our 
natural  resources  and  the  reckimlng  which 
awaits  us  If  we  do  not  soon  mei  id  otur  ways. 

As  individuals,  we  are  adju'ed  to  plan 
wisely — savings,  life  Insurance,!  college  for 
our  children,  home  purchase,  viicatlons,  re- 
tirement— even  a  final  resting*  place!  Yet 
the  application  of  planning  prlnpiples  to  the 
quality  of  life  for  society  as  al  whole  con- 
tinues to  encounter  stiff  resistamce. 

Perhaps  we  are  prisoners  of  our  long-cher- 
ished belief  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
planet's  resources  and  no  constraints  neces- 
sary in  our  gaUoplng  consumption  of  them. 

Or  we  are  held,  as  Russell  Tfain  has  ob- 
served, by  our  stubborn  contiction  that 
"...  if  for  a  time,  we  found  o^irselves  in  a 
tight  squeeze,  then  we  could — 1*  the  nick  of 
time  and  out  of  nowhere— count  on  the 
deus  ex  Tnachina  of  our  unrivaled  scientific 
and  technological  capability,  not  to  speak  of 
our  unexampled  ingenuity,  to  extricate  us 
from  our  difficulties  and  set  us  off  once  more 
on  our  predestined  path  to  the  promised  land 
of  progress  and  prosperity." 

The  national  administration'^  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  reflects  tlittle  of  Mr. 
Train's  insight.  Given  the  rapid  i  ate  at  which 
our  resources  were  being  gobbled  up  even 
before  the  recent  energy  "unp  easantness," 
what  is  to  be  said  <a  the  campaign  for  attain- 
ing self-sufficiency  in  energy  apd  other  re- 
sovirces?  The  budget  beginning  in  July  will 
funnel  huge  sums  Into  the  p-oduction  of 
nuclear  power,  coal,  oil  and  gas,  i  ill,  of  course, 
Involvbig  immense  disruptions  of  the  physi- 
cal environment.  If  you  look  ha^  enough,  a 
little  money  can  be  seenfor  sclar  and  geo- 
thermal  energy  rescarchT^d  a  f<  w  windmills. 

As  Senator  HumphreyyBoted  in  a  speech 
to  the  American  Instltxne  of  Plfinners  a  few 
weeks  ago:  "I  find  it  incredible  that  a  pro- 
posed federal  budget  of  $300  bU  lion  in  fiscal 
1975  offers  no  decisive  new  direction  what- 
soever in  the  national  planning  for  balanced 
growth  and  development  that  U  so  critically 
needed  today." 

Senator  Humphrey  might  also  have  noted 
the  absence  of  emphasis  upon  the  need  to 
conserve  resources.  Including  those  which 
produce  energy. 

The  California  Tomorrow  Plat  points  out 
that  a  major  obstacle  to  compre  lenslve  state 
planning  is  the  lack  of  an  Institutional 
framework  to  carry  it  out.  The  problem  for 
states  is  further  compoiuided  bj  the  want  of 
a  federal  planning  structure. 


The  plan  also  emphasizes  the  Importance 
of  dealing  simultaneously  with  diverse  but 
Interconnected  problems,  whether  social, 
economic,  or  those  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment. All  of  our  problems,  whether  associated 
with  land,  air,  water,  education,  transporta- 
tion, jobs,  housing  or  others,  are  environ- 
mental. To  make  distinctions,  including  a 
category  of  "environmental"  problems,  is  to 
confuse  public  understanding. 

Whatever  the  label,  we  must  develop  a  na- 
tional system,  a  national  planning  process  to 
which  state  plans  can  relate.  Without  a 
method  for  spelling  out  alternatives  and  a 
means  to  establish  goals,  we  will  be  unable  to 
relate  our  needs  and  national  resources  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  could  be  no  better  occasion  than  the 
President's  next  State  of  the  Union  message 
to  present  the  chaUenge  and  hope  of  a  better 
life  by  proposing  realistic  and  forward-look- 
ing plans  together  with  the  means  to  carry 
them  out. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  federal 
planning  and  budgeting  now  rests  with  the 
executive  branch,  specifically  the  Office  of 
Management  ahd  Budget — OMB,  In  Wash- 
ington jargon.  Thus  the  actual  control  of 
agency  programming  rests  largely  with  OMB, 
because  departmental  budgets  must  pass  its 
scrutiny  betare  submission  to  Congress. 

Without  a  strong  mandate  for  comprehen- 
sive planning  from  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, OMB  serves  mainly  as  a  money-traffic 
controller.  Its  effectiveness  is  further  limited 
when  agencies  which  feel  themselves  to  be 
unfairly  dealt  with  begin  rearguard  actions 
with  friends  In  Congress  to  obtain  restora- 
tion funds,  or  to  hold  onto  a  disproportion- 
ate share.  So  as  matters  stand  now,  the 
chance  for  both  efficient  budgeting  and  good 
planning  Is  slight.  Moreover,  how  OMB 
operates  at  present,  how  It  plans  or  does  not 
plan.  Is  virtually  unknown.  This  is  an  all- 
important  agency;  the  public  should  keep 
close  track  of  its  work. 

The  vay  in  which  the  Congress  Is 
oiganlzed  Is  another  obstacle  to  good  plan- 
ning at  the  national  level.  The  committee 
system,  in  particular,  abets  Congress'  pre- 
vailing plecew(»:k  approach  to  legislation. 
From  the  standpoint  of  national  planning, 
the  division  of  House  and  Senate  Into 
specialized  committees  makes  overview  and 
comprehensive  action  uncertain  and  .slow. 
Although  the  time  is  long  past  when  it  was 
thought  that  the  principal  business  of  Con- 
gress was  to  pass  appropriation  bills,  mall 
out  the  free  garden  seeds  cuid  go  home,  the 
machinery  still  bears  a  startling  resemblance 
to  that  earlier  era. 

The  need  for  planning  and  budgeting  of 
national  dimension  Is  impervious  to  any 
amoimt  of  rhetwlc  about  "states'  rights," 
"home  rule,"  or  other  slogans  which  offer 
no  alternatives  to  the  methods  now  so  clearly 
tailing  us. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  editorial  page  editors  accusing  the  House 
of  "dereliction  of  duty."  The  New  York  Times, 
as  is  its  wont,  blamed  it  all  on  Watergate  poll- 
tics.  And  Senator  Jackson,  as  Is  his  wont, 
promised  to  use  his  considerable  parliamen- 
tary skiUs  to  revive  land  uee  in  the  form  of 
a  rider  to  some  must  bill. 

But  those  of  us  who  are  less  impassioned 
on  the  issue  might  conclude  that  the  House 
acted  with  considerable  wisdom.  There  is  lit- 
tle persuasive  evidence  that  it  struck  any 
kind  of  really  damaging  blow  at  environmen- 
tal interests.  And  on  the  positive  side,  it  may 
have  headed  off  a  movement  toward  over- 
planning  that  could,  over  time,  seriously 
damage  economic  growth. 

Fundamentally,  the  defeated  bill  would 
have  authorized  $800  million  for  grants  to 
states  to  help  them  set  up  "comprehensive 
land  use  planning."  The  federal  government 
would  have  had  considerable  power,  of  course, 
to  decide  how  the  money  woxUd  be  put  to 
use. 

Assuming  that  the  federal  government  can 
afford  $800  million,  which  is  not  a  safe  as- 
sumption these  days,  it  may  weU  be  that  the 
bill  would  have  achieved  some  positive  re- 
sults. However,  it  might  also  have  encouraged 
the  kind  of  forced  draft  planning  that  soon 
would  have  had  every  acre  of  some  states  tied 
up  in  red  tape  that  would  create  long  delays 
for  people  looking  for  a  place  to  live  or  con- 
duct a  business. 

There  is  no  persuasive  evidence  that  any 
such  forced  draft  is  necessary.  The  states  al- 
ready are  taking  initiatives  in  land  use  plan- 
ning. And  other  federal  laws,  most  impor- 
tantly the  environmental  protection  and 
coastal  zone  management  acts,  already  put 
strict  limitations  on  the  kind  of  land  uses 
that  cause  "quality  of  life"  problems  that 
disturb  environmentalists. 

Given  the  cosmic  eSects  that  land  use  reg- 
ulations can  have,  it  seems  to  \is  more  sen- 
sible to  address  land  use  problems  on  an  "as 
needed"  and  "where  needed"  basis,  rather 
than  through  some  grandiose  federal  Initia- 
tive. If  the  Colorado  plan  works,  it  might  be 
something  other  states  can  emtilate.  The 
same  for  Delaware.  But  there  is  no  point  In 
everyone  getting  locked  Into  something  that 
doesn't  work  just  because  of  pressures  to 
spend  federal  money. 

We  already  have  seen  8(»ne  of  the  conse- 
quences that  flow  from  the  difficulties  oil 
companies  have  in  finding  sites  for  new  re- 
fineries and  utUitles  have  In  siting  power 
plants.  These  were  not  totally  responsible  for 
the  energy  crisis,  but  they  played  a  role.  Some 
businessmen  think  a  national  land  use  policy 
that  would  clearly  authorize  such  sites  would 
be  a  good  thing.  But  we  doubt  that  the  de- 
feated bill  was  beaded  quite  that  way.  As 
things  now  stand,  states  Individually  weigh 
the  drawbacks  of  attracting  Industry  against 
Its  benefits,  which  probably  Is  a  good  thing. 
At  any  rate,  we  don't  feel  any  great  sense 
of  loss.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  House 
deserves  some  praise  for  knowing  when  to  say 
no. 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
persons  were  disappointed  when  the  Land 
Use  Planning  Act  was  defeated.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  the  following  article  which 
favors  the  defeat  of  the  legislation.  I  hope 
this  is  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues: 
The  Land  Usk  Fcsob 

When  the  House  defeated  the  Land  Use 
Planning  Act  of  1974  in  a  close  vote  the  other 
day  there  were  enough  bowls  of  dismay  to 
suggest  that  It  had  just  voted  211-204  to  re- 
peal motherhood. 

The  Sierra  Club  fired  oft  an  urgent  Telex 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  AT 
TOWSON  STATE  COLLEGE  IN 
MARYLAND 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  on  June  2 
of  this  year,  Dr.  James  L.  Fisher,  presi- 
dent of  Towson  State  College  In  Mary- 
land, delivered  a  stirring  and  inspiring 
charge  to  the  1974  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege during  commencement  exercises  at 
the  school. 

As  he  points  out  in  liis  speech,  "all  the 
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ritual  commencement  platitudes"  are 
missing  from  his  address,  and  in  their 
place  Dr.  Fisher  has  Inserted  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  that  is  his  surpassing  char- 
acteristic and  that  infuses  the  institution 
he  leads. 

Dr.  Fisher  speaks  with  simple  elo- 
quence and  firm  conviction  of  an  Amer- 
ica we  are  all  striving  for,  of  a  faith  in 
ourselves  and  in  each  other  which  can 
see  us  through  these  days  of  national 
trial. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
will  benefit  from  resuling  Dr.  Fisher's 
memorable  address,  and  for  that  purpose 
I  insert  it  in  the  Recoiu)  at  this  time. 

Chakgc  to  thz  Oradttates 
(By  James  L.  Fisher) 
Mr.  Ambassador.  Mr.  Kem,  Mr.  Frenkll. 
distinguished  guests,  members  of  the  faculty 
and  staff,  parents,  relatives,  friends,  and 
most  especially  members  of  the  class  of  1074 
of  Towson  State  College. 

After  four  years  or  more  together,  I  don't 
believe  there  Is  too  much  need  for  either  a 
lengthy  preamble  or  an  extensive  discourse. 
Custom  and  convention  for  this  occasion 
suggest  that  at  this  time  I  make  certain 
relatively  predictable  remarks.  As  I  promised 
many  of  you  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
nights  this  week,  I  wiU  not  evoke  all  the 
ritual  commencement  platitudes. 

My  most  immediate  personal  need  is  to 
convey  to  you  and  your  families  and  friends 
my  profound  sense  of  pride  in  your  accom- 
plishment, the  honor  which  accompanies 
your  {lersonal  effort  and  sacrifice,  and  the 
effort  and  sacrifice  of  your  families  and  other 
loved  ones  who  have  made  possible  your 
success. 

I've  spent  too  many  hours  in  earnest,  yet 
Informal,  conversation  with  so  many  of  you 
present  today  to  feel  now  any  special  need 
to  give  you  advice  or  personal  comfort  on 
this  occasion.  Most  of  you  know  my  beliefs 
and  my  principles,  and  many  of  you  have  put 
them  to  the  test — a  much  truer  measure. 
Whether  In  semlnstfs  or  at  college  dances,  for 
me,  these  random  dialogues  and  encounters 
were  filled  with  your  wonder  and  wisdom, 
the  mlnd-expandlng  quality  of  your  ques- 
tions, and  frequently  although  often  un- 
spoken, an  abundance  of  goodness  and  char- 
ity and  even  love.  Those  conversations,  I  tell 
you  now  with  gratitude  and  thanks,  com- 
prise almost  all  my  inspiration  for  the  pres- 
ent and  indeed  all  of  my  hope  for  the  future. 
My  second  reason  for  declining  to  orate 
according  to  prescribed  formula  at  this 
commencement  is  out  of  the  awareness  of 
experience — I  believe  that  there  is  little  I 
may  say  here  that  will  add  significantly  to 
your  way  of  life  and  to  what  you  have 
learned  during  your  years  at  this  college; 
and  yet,  pectUlarly,  a  dilemma  remains,  for  in 
spite  of  the  probabUity  of  my  words  blowing 
m  the  wind  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
freedom  ballad)  as  your  president  there  are 
things  I  feel  that  I  miist  say  to  you  on  this 
occasion,  for  we  are  in  the  dilemma  that  has 
remained  more  or  less  constant  since  the  first 
man-ape  lifted  a  bludgeon  and  set  upon  his 
neighbor  for  the  greater  glory  of  some  va- 
grant truth.  Only  today  that  dilemma  is 
more  serious,  for  we  have  only  recently 
learned  how  to  destroy  the  entire  human 
species. 

As  I  continue,  I  ask  that  you  bear  in  mind 
the  words  of  Secretary-General  U  Thant's 
1969  prediction : 

"That  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  perhaps  ten  years  left  In  which  to  sub- 
ordinate their  ancient  quarrels  and  launch  a 
global  partnership  to  curb  the  arms  race,  to 
Improve  the  htiman  environment,  to  dlffvise 
the  population  explosion,  and  to  supply  Ute 
required  momenttun  to  develop  efforts.  U 
such  a  global  partnership  Is  not  forged  with- 
in the  next  decade,  then  I  very  much  fear 
that  the  problems  I  have  mentioned  will 
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h»ve  reached  such  staggering  proportions 
tbat  they  will  be  beyond  our  capacity  to 
ccwitrol." 

Why  is  It  that  in  all  our  recorded  history 
we  have  yet  to  profit  from  the  misdeeds  and 
mistakes  of  our  past?  Regardless  of  our 
schools,  our  churches,  our  families,  and  most 
certainly  our  governments  we  have  yet  to 
stop  kUimg  and  cheatmg  one  another  In  the 
name  of  God,  country,  vengeance,  and  other 
euphemisms  for  greed.  We  have  yet  to  stop 
teaching  our  children  that  one  race  or  le- 
ligion  or  class  or  sex  is  better  than  another. 

And  certainly  we  have  yet  to  design  a  sys- 
tem of  government  and  power  that  has  not 
eventually  included  corruption  and  exploita- 
tion. Each  revolution  has  heralded  a  new 
era  freed  from  the  selfishness,  repression,  and 
licentiousness  of  its  predecessor.  Tet  each  of 
those  governments  somehow  becomes  In- 
fected and  falls  victim  to  the  same  condi- 
tions, as  its  early  purity  and  zeal  soon  turns 
to  exploitation  of  the  many  for  the  excesses 
of  the  few. 

The  passage  of  time  seems  to  invariably 
bring  persons  to  power  who  serve  as  the  n- 
struments  of  the  advantaged  or  those  who 
freed  the  passion  of  the  current  irrational  so- 
cial philosophy.  Why  has  no  revolutionary 
government,  including  the  United  States, 
ever  buUt  Into  its  nature  an  effective  system 
of  regular  and  frequent  checks  on  those  in 
power?  Surely  all  of  recorded  history  has 
taught  us  that  we  cannot  take  for  granted 
the  integrity  of  our  leaders,  for  the  sad  truth 
is  that  power  has  tended  to  corrupt.  I  am 
convinced  that  our  form  of  government  is 
the  best  yet  conceived  or  tested  by  man,  but 
to  prosper  and  survive  we  must  add  fuller 
measures  of  Intelligence,  open  and  regular 
vigilance,  and  most  importantly,  broader  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs  by  enlightened 
citizens.  We  simply  must  have  a  secure  nnd 
committed  check  on  those  who  would  serve 
us.  That  includes  all  of  us.  While  we  must 
not  strap  them  in  a  vise  of  audit,  we  must 
Inhibit  them  from  any  notion  of  participa- 
tion and  activities  that  would  compromise 
the  public  interest. 

Although  the  fourth  estate  and  the  Judi- 
ciary can  play  a  role  in  this  process,  neither 
has  proven  sufficient.  I  believe  that  the  key 
to  our  good  future  is  the  courageous  and 
unselfish  Involvement  of  enlightened  citizens 
In  the  important  affairs  of  our  community 
and  government.  The  result  of  this  condition 
will  be  fuller  scrutiny  of  both  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials.  I  am  reminded  of  Sulla's 
wm^ls  to  an  incredulous  Cicero  as  he  as- 
cended to  the  dictatorship  of  Rome,  thus 
heralding  the  end  of  the  republic.  Sulla  said 
words  to  this  effect,  "my  friend,  Cicero,  the 
people  get  what  they  deserve." 

Well,  In  qjtte  of  having  some  uncertainty 
about  the  lull  of  1974,  I  believe  that  your 
generation  stands  in  the  vanguard  of  a  new 
and  more  perfect  era.  This  era  has  its  roots 
With  the  young  and  its  ultimate  creation 
will  be  a  higher  reason  and  morality  freed 
from  the  hypocrisy  of  our  past  and  inspired 
by  the  beauty  and  the  purity  that  Is  the 
basic  idea  of  the  United  States.  And,  assiom- 
Ing  these  things,  yours  will  be  the  generation 
that  deserves  the  full  flower  of  this  Idea. 

I  say  to  you,  as  college  graduates,  that  to 
believe  \n  and  support  the  idea  of  the  United 
States  is  nothing  for  which  you  need  apolo- 
gize. Often  today,  for  reasons  that  are 
understandable,  educated  men  and  women 
tend  to  vacillate  about  their  country.  Un- 
fortunately, patriotism  to  many  today  sug- 
gests a  narrow,  pinched  phobia  and  some 
kind  of  pride  that  is  no  more  appealing  than 
any  other  manifestation  of  arrogance  that 
binds  its  victims  to  their  own  shortcomings 
and  cruelly  denegrates  the  virtues  of  others. 
That  kind  of  patriot  builds  his  love  of  coun- 
try on  hating  others. 

A  self-governing  people  is  by  definition  a 
critical  people.  Our  very  mvotvment  in  the 
process  of  government  invites  conflict.  Our 
forefathers  were  so  convinced  of  this  that 
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many  of  them  thought  that  ot  \r  government 
could  not  survive  at  all. 

In  the  American  context,  l<)ve  of  country 
Is  not  Judged  by  loud  proclamations  of  loy- 
alty to  tmy  group  o>f  rulers,  iy  complacent 
acceptance  of  any  particular  social,  economic, 
or  political  arrangement,  or  bfy  withholdmg 
objections  to  established  orthodoxies. 

Patriotism  can  be  an  Important  and  even 
beautiful  word.  Patriotism  should  be  defined 
as  the  degree  to  which  one  is  committed  to 
the  idea  that  is  the  American  ferede.  Our  orl- 
gms  are  not  shrouded  in  the  lazy  myths  of 
primitive  legends  or  held  togi  ther  by  blood 
claims  or  dim  memories  of  Oi  d-like  flgtu'es. 
We  are  founded  on  an  idea  1  lased  on  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  reasons)  le  constraints 
and  we  are  sustained  by  that  i  «me  idea.  Our 
origins  were  rooted  in  more  pi  osaic,  reported 
history.  Otir  fathers  were  not  superhuman 
demagogues,  but  fallible  humtin  beings  who 
left  behind  their  testimony  i^  cool  political 
prose.  I 

Our  stronger  myths,  If  th^  word  is  not 
abused  this  way,  are  certain  Ational  propo- 
sitions about  the  natiu«  of  ,  government — 
the  limit  of  constitutional  tiuthorlty,  the 
equality  of  all  citizens,  the  nile  of  law,  and 
the  right  of  the  people  to  gov*m  themselves. 

To  be  faithful  to  these  lUeas  is  to  be 
much  more  the  patriot  than  any  self-pro- 
claimed saviors  of  the  republl  c  who  confuse 
conformity  with  conviction  or  uniformity 
with  the  union  that  binds  toierlcans  to- 
gether into  one  nation. 

A  patriot  is  to  be  judged  not  by  how  loudly 
he  proclaims  his  love  of  couni  ry  but  by  how 
well  he  lives  up  to  the  ideal)  of  this  coun- 
try. And  this  is  the  idea  of  t  imerlea  that  I 
believe  will  serve  as  the  cent  »r  of  this  new 
time  that  you  must  fashion  with  your  minds 
and  hearts.  For  in  this  proceiss  the  charac- 
ter of  our  time-honored  tostilutions  will  be 
changed  and  revitalized,  an^  our  children 
wUl  not  only  survive  but  th€ " 
better  world. 

I  can  say  these  things  no 
because  I  have  known  you  tii 
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LEADER 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 


or  CALXFORMU; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBEaENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
real  benefits  of  service  in  this  body  is 
the  opportunity  to  meet  and  work  with 
new  friends.  Arabella  Martinez  is  one  of 
those  whom  I  feel  privileged  to  have  met 
during   my   first   term   in   the   Honsc. 

She  Is  a  capable  and  coiicemed  com- 
munity leader.  Last  Saturday  Arabella 
was  recognized  for  her  service.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  Alumtii  Association 
presented  her  with  the  Roialie  M.  Stern 
award  for  "significant  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  her  community  in  the  first  15 
years  after  graduation." 

I  commend  a  recent  Oaltland  Tribune 
article  about  Arabella  a|id  Oakland's 
Spanish  Speaking  Unity  Council  to  my 
colleagues.  Their  successes  are  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Bio  Award  to  a  PErm  Cricana 
(By  Marjorle  McCi  .be) 

Five -foot-one  Arabella  Marl  Inez  looks  a  bit 
dominated  by  the  big  exec  iitive  chair  in 
her  office  at  Spanish  Speaking  Unity  Council 
headquarters  at  Frultvale  a»d  38th  Ave. 

But  that  impression  doesnit  last  long,  be- 
cause when  the  SSUC's  directbr  starts  telling 
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about  the  strides  the  orgmnlzatloii  has  made 
and  her  role  in  making  It  all  woi^,  it  is  clear 
she  Is  not  easily  dominated. 

This  Ctilcana  is  a  young  womkn  of  quiet 
determination  and  and  dedication.  Her  par- 
ticipation m  a  mmd-lx>ggimg  number  of 
community  activities  (rangmg  from  the  Drug 
Abuse  Council  to  the  Oakland  Chamber  of 
Commerce)  has  brought  her  the  1974  Rosalie 
M.  Stern  Award.  j 

This  is  given  annvially  to  a  young  altunna 
from  Berkeley  who  has  made  ["significant 
voluntary  contributions  to  her  Iconununity 
in  the  first  15  years  after  graduation." 
Presentaticn  was  made  to  her  $at\irday  by 
the  University  of  California  Alumni  Associa- 
tion diirmg  Commencement  Luncheon  ac- 
tivities. 

"I  didn't  have  to  say  anytliing  at  the 
luncheon,  which  was  nice,"  she  smiles,  "and 
III  be  using  the  $500  award  f^r  a  trip  to 
Europe  in  September." 

Despite  the  fact  that  her  comments  at  the 
presentation  were  limited  to  a  'Ithank  you,' 
Arabella  Is  eloquent  on  the  need*  of  La  Raza 
in  Alameda  County  and  what  the  SSUC  is 
doing  to  meet  those  needs.  j 

Her  own  awareness  of  the  ciicano  com- 
munity movement  came  relatively  recently, 
she  rays.  Around  the  time  of  hef  graduation 
from  U.C.  in  1959  as  a  social  welfare  major, 
she  "sort  of  did  some  work  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  there,  but  had  no  Iniereet  or  in- 
volvement In  the  Chlcano  community. 

She  attributes  It  to  the  fact  that  when 
she  was  young,  her  widowed  mother  married 
an  Anglo  and  Arabella  was  raised  Anglo. 

"Maybe  I  wanted  to  be  Anglo.  I  felt  a 
sense  of  Inferiority  about  my  «thnlc  back- 
ground. It  doesn't  take  too  muetj  discrimina- 
tion to  make  you  feel  like  a  small  person,  and 
there  wasn't  much  support  when  I  was 
growing  up."  t 

After  she  was  grown  up,  support  did  come, 
surprisingly,  from  her  Anglo  husband,  from 
whom  she  is  divorced  (she  aesumed  her 
maiden  name).  [ 

"He  was  a  nice  person.  He  liked  things 
Mexican — I  guess  that's  why  he  imarrled  me. 
He  knew  a  great  deal  about  Mexico  and  spoke 
about  ItB  lovely  language,  art  and  culture. 
He  helped  me  gain  pride.  I  d«n^  have  a 
hard  time  after  that  to  develop  my  own 
identity  and  to  work  for  human  rights." 

At  that  time,  she  was  worKlng  for  the 
Contra  Costa  County  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment, and  "with  the  foundation  set,  began 
inquiring  about  what  was  happening  in  the 
Chicano  community.  I  was  told  about  a  meet- 
ing that  Saturday;  I  went,  and  got  so  turned 
on  that  I  wanted  to  get  Involved." 

It  was  suggested  to  Aral>ella  that  she  get 
in  touch  with  James  Delgadll)o,  who  was 
president  of  the  Community  Seiivlce  Organi- 
zation. "The  CSO  was  at  the  t^g  end  of  its 
viability  in  Oakland  (though  Iffe  still  strong 
in  other  places) .  Its  money  was  gone,  but 
there  was  a  lot  of  leadership  left." 

There  was  also  a  prollferatloi|  of  disorga- 
nized Chicano  organizations.  "4t  one  meet- 
ing, there  would  be  10  people  frotn  the  10  dif- 
ferent organizations,  at  another,  nobody.  Be- 
ing a  brash  young  laidy  at  that  tbne,  I  said  to 
Jimmy,  'We  ought  to  form  a  unfty  council.'." 

It  was  founded  In  1964,  and  In  1969,  Ara- 
bella was  named  executive  director. 

She  is  responsible  for  Its  SCOO.OOO  com- 
munity development  program,  1  which  gives 
priority  to  youth  education,  urpan  develop- 
ment (economic  and  housing)!,  and  man- 
power (training  and  employmekt)  projects. 

Arabella  Is  particularly  proud  of  the 
SSUC's  assistance  to  Spanish-surname  Indi- 
viduals in  getting  together  dat^  to  petition 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
loans,  and  for  the  success  of  th^se  ventures. 
"We're  considered  the  best  mlncrlty  business 
packaging  organization  In  the  Bay  Area." 

Their  expertise  also  provided  the  technical 
assistance  to  obtain  a  charter  for  City  Center 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  of  wl^ich  Arabella 
is  a  director.  She  also  is  on  the  United  Bay 
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Area  Crusade  board  of  trustees,  a  far  cry 
from  the  days  when  she  was  among  tboee 
picketing  UBAC  for  its  racist  attitude. 

"TUl  1969,  no  Mexican  organization  got 
money  from  UBAO,  Since  that  time,  we  have 
developed  such  a  track  record  as  a  credible 
organization,  we  don't  have  to  picket  any- 
more. That  Is  not  to  say  we  dont  continue 
to  advocate  for  our  community,  but  we  dont 
have  to  take  drastic  measures — people  are 
listening.  But  that  doesn't  mean  we  wouldn't 
if  it  were  Important — If  the  community  were 
ignored  or  discriminated  against.  Injvistlces 
keep  going  on." 

And  bow  much  of  Arabella's  time  does  this 
take?  "I  think  It's  my  whole  life,  if  you  want 
to  know  the  truth." 


SHANKER  HITS  WITHHOLDING  OP 
FUNDS  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY 
SCHOOLS  BY  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDU- 
CATION 


HON.  HERBIAN  BADILLO 

OF   MrW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  Sun- 
day, Albeit  Shanker,  president  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Teachers  in  New 
York,  publishes  a  column  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  education  issues  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Shanker's  June  16  editorial 
dealt  with  the  inexplicable  withholding 
of  badly  needed  Emergency  School  As- 
sistance Act  fimds  from  New  York  City 
schools  which  a  year  earlier  were  con- 
sidered highly  qualified  for  such  Federal 
aid.  Because  there  are  many  questions 
stUl  unanswered  on  this  matter  and  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  we  are  having  in 
getting  a  satisfactory  response  from  the 
U.8.  Office  of  Education,  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Shanker's  analysis  of  the  situation 
deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  I  include  his  column 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord: 
The  ESAA  Fund  Cut  :  Raw  Deal  for 
New  York  Citt 
(By  Albert  Shanker) 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  and  some  of  the  Indi- 
vidual community  school  boards  in  the  city's 
decentralized  system  have  shown  great  cour- 
age In  resisting  Ul-conceived  proposals  put 
forward  by  U.S.  government  agencies. 

A  memorable  example  of  such  dauntless- 
ness  was  the  firm  stand  taken  by  District 
19  against  a  proposal  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  which  would  have  established  sep- 
arate standards  for  minority  group  children 
In  reading  and  mathematics.  District  19,  as 
a  result,  was  threatened  with  the  loes  of  al- 
most a  million  dollars  In  federal  funds.  It 
took  a  lawsuit  finally  to  restore  the  funds  to 
the  district. 

In  another  encounter,  several  districts  re- 
fused to  permit  their  pupils  to  respond  to  a 
questionnaire  which  they  considered  racist. 
Such  questions  as:  "Which  of  these  are  you? 
...  I  am  Black  ...  I  am  White  ...  I  am 
Brown  .  .  ."  and  "How  do  you  think  your 
parents  feel  about  Black  and  White  students 
going  to  the  same  school  together?"  cama 
imder  vehement  criticism.  Again  there 
loomed  the  threat  of  a  loss  of  ftmds — a 
threat  turned  back  by  a  defiant  Board  of 
Education  and  an  aroused  public. 

Now  it  seems  that  these  government  agen- 
cies have  at  last  found  a  way  of  gettmg  back 
at  the  recalcitrant  New  York  City  school  sys- 
tem. The  device:  a  sharp  reduction  of  the 
funding  which  New  York  schools  now  receive 
under  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act 
(ESAA).  The  original  purpose  of  ESAA  was 
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to  finance  efforts  by  school  districts  to  pro- 
mote integration  and  to  otlBet  the  harmful 
effects  of  racial  isolaticn.  LeM  year  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  provided  New  York  City 
with  (14.S  million  In  ESAA  funds  for  such 
programs  as  bilingual  mlnischools,  remedial 
reading  and  mathematics,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  reading  disabilities,  early  child- 
hood integration  centers,  and  dropout  pre- 
vention. Now  ESAA  fundmg  has  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  been  reduced  by  50%.  This 
slashing  of  aid  to  the  city  Is  not  part  of  a 
general  fund  reduction.  On  the  contrary,  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  New  York  State  as  a 
whole  has  actually  been  increased  from  $17.8 
million  to  $19.5  mUlion.  New  York  City's 
school  Chancellor  Irving  Anker  quite  prop- 
erly describes  the  cuts  as  "shocking."  Of  the 
$19.5  million  given  the  state,  the  city's  share 
will  be  a  mere  $7.3  million.  Yet  the  city  en- 
rolls 72%  of  the  black  pupils  In  the  state  and 
90%  of  those  with  Spanish  surnames. 

The  cuts  mean  the  end  of  programs  in  12 
districts  and  the  end  of  all  ESAA  programs 
conducted  by  the  central  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 08,000  chUdren  will  be  deprived  of  the 
special  instruction  which  they  had  last  year. 

What  Justification  has  been  offered  for 
these  cuts?  Robert  H.  Seltzer,  Regional  Com- 
missioner, m  a  letter  to  Dr.  Anker,  declares: 
"The  educational  quality  of  your  proposed 
program  and  the  needs  described  In  the  ap- 
plication were  not  sufficient  to  noerit  the 
award  of  assistance  at  this  time."  The  letter 
goes  on  to  say  that  New  T(»'k's  "need  for  as- 
sistance" and  the  "effective  net  reduction  In 
minority  group  isolation  .  .  .  received  so  low 
a  score  that  we  cannot  support  your  applica- 
tion from  limited  ESAA  allotment  grants  to 
districts  in  New  York." 

To  the  uninformed,  such  Judgments  may 
appear  to  have  substance.  But  they  Just 
don't  stand  up  to  analysis.  The  letter  ques- 
tions the  "educational  quality"  of  programs 
which  were  approved  last  year  and,  in  all  the 
months  they  were  in  operation,  received  not 
one  word  of  criticism  from  the  U.S.O.E.  How 
was  it  possible  for  programs  deemed  of 
"high"  educational  quality  last  year  to  be 
rated  "low"  this  year?  If  UAO.B.  had  felt 
Impelled  to  revise  its  opinion  of  the  quality 
of  the  programs  in  mid-year,  why  didnt  it 
inform  New  York  City  so  that  the  programs 
could  be  altered?  The  agency's  gMieralitles 
aside,  what  specifically  is  wrong  with  these 
programs? 

Seltzer's  letter  to  Anker  asserts  that  the 
"needs  for  assistance"  are  not  sufficient.  But 
these  are  tlie  same  needs  which  were  mvoked 
last  year.  Just  how  have  the  needs  of  New 
York's  minority  group  pupils  changed?  What 
criteria  does  U£.O.E.  use?  What  yardstick 
of  need  was  used  to  determine  that  New 
York  City  schools,  which  enroll  79%  of  the 
minority  group  students  In  the  state,  will 
receive  only  37%  of  the  state's  funds? 

As  for  the  "low  score"  given  the  city  f<M' 
proficiency  in  reducing  minority  group  iso- 
lation, the  plain  fact  is  that  the  percentage 
of  white  students  in  the  schools  has  been 
decreasing  and  the  percentage  of  black  stu- 
dents increasing.  But  this  has  been  true  in 
almost  all  other  urban  school  systems  which 
are  receiving  ESAA  funds— and  many  of  theae 
systems  have  not  made  the  efforts  and  taken 
the  initiatives  which  have  distinguished  New 
York's  endeavor. 

The  President  of  our  city's  Bocud  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  Seymour  Lachman,  has  categori- 
cally rejected  the  XJS.OX.  "explanation."  Hi 
his  words,  "Such  an  explanation  Ls  mcredible 
when  there  has  been  no  substantial  change 
In  the  circumstances  of  our  children  over  last 
year,  when  similar  programs  were  funded.  In 
addition,  we  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  ob- 
tain any  explanation  of  the  criteria  and 
methods  by  which  these  programs  have  been 
reviewed  and  found  without  merit  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  ...  It  is  outrageovis 
that  In  this  poet-Watergate  era  an  agency 
of  the  federal  government,  the  VS.  Office  of 
Education,  makes  decisions  affecting  the  lives 
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of  children  without  stating  the  reasons  for 
those  decisions.  What  standards  and  what 
criteria  were  used  by  this  federal  agency  In 
deciding  how  funds  would  be  allocated  to  dis- 
tricts? Public  disclosure  of  the  standards  and 
criteria  used  in  reviewmg  proposals,  as  well 
as  the  process  by  which  they  are  applied,  is 
essential  iii  order  to  remove  any  doubt  raised 
as  to  the  rationale  and  objectivity  of  the 
US.O.E.'s  actions. " 

Almost  a  month  has  gone  by  since  Dr. 
Lachman's  protest,  and  UB.O.E.  has  yet  to 
give  reasons  for  its  provocative  actions.  Un- 
less there  is  public  disclosure  by  U.S.O.E. 
we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  these  actions 
were  purely  of  a  capricious  and  vmdictive 
nature.  Who  knows  what  school  district  will 
be  the  target  of  XJS.OX.  tomorrow?  Mean- 
while, 98,000  New  York  City  minority  group 
children  are  being  callously  victimized. 


HOUSINO  STARTS  DOWN 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE   DISTRICT   Or   COLTTMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968. 
the  Congress  determined  that  the  need 
for  housing  in  the  United  States  by  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  incomes  could 
be  met  over  the  following  10  years  if  we 
built  an  average  of  600,000  additional 
units  per  year.  This  goal  Is  not  being 
met.  By  way  of  Illustration,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two  ar- 
ticles on  our  housing  situation:  the  first 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
February  17,  1973,  and  points  out  that  we 
have  a  need  for  additional  housing  and 
a  need  for  replacement  housing  as  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  housing 
stock  is  in  excess  of  50  years;  the  second 
article  which  demonstrates  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  few  months,  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  19,  1974. 

We  of  the  Congress  have  made  a  com- 
mitment to  all  Americans  through  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  when  we  called  for 
the  realization  of  a  decent  home  and  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family. 

These  articles  demonstrate  that  we 
have  fallen  far  short  of  t^iat  goal,  and  I 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  h(^>es  that  their  contents 
will  rekindle  the  spirit  behind  the  1949 
act  and  enable  us  to  pass  a  1974  housing 
act  which  carries  out  this  commitment: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  19, 1974] 
Housing  Starts  Feu.  11  Percent  in  Mat 
From  Aprh.  Level 

Washington. — Homebuilding  activity 

dropped  sharply  in  May  under  a  renewed 
mortgage-credit  crunch  and  continued  high 
Interest  rates.  And  buidmg  permits,  an  in- 
dicator of  future  hotislng  construction,  ttmi- 
bled  even  more  steeply. 

Housing  starts  were  at  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed anual  rate  of  1,450,000  units,  down 
11%  from  AprU's  upward-revised  1,631,000 
units  and  38%  from  BCay  1973'b  2330,000 
units,  the  Commerce  Department  said  (see 
chart  op  page  one) . 

Bvillding  permits  issued  by  the  14,000 
localities  that  require  them  alld  19%  to  an 
adjusted  anual  rate  of  1,066,00  last  month 
from  April's  1,300,000.  The  permit  figure  was 
a  whopping  43%  below  May  1973  "a  1388,000 
units,  and  was  the  lowest  since  April  1967. 
when  a  previous  credit  crunch  slowed  permits 
to  a  1,035,000-unlt  annual  rate. 
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The  May  deterk^atlon  In  bousing  starts 
"rules  out  any  hoiislng  recovery  this  year," 
asserted  Michael  Sumlchrast,  chief  econo- 
mist of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  Mr.  Sumlchrast  said  he  expects  a 
further  decline,  with  starts  at  the  1.2  million 
level  for  severed  months.  He  also  has  low- 
ered, to  1.6  million  units  from  1.6  million, 
his  prediction  of  the  rate  of  starts  for  all  of 
1974. 

"The  situation  Is  just  plain  bad,"  he  said. 
"The  price  of  money  is  terribly  expensive  and 
there  really  is  no  money." 

Nlzon  administration  officials  were  dLs- 
majred  by  the  latest  barometers  of  housing 
activity.  James  Lynn.  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  termed  the  figures 
"disappointing."  However,  he  said  the  down- 
turn "emphasizes  the  Importance"  of  the 
administration  program  designed  to  pump 
up  to  $10  billion  into  the  housing  market. 
'TbAt  program,  announced  in  early  May, 
didn't  help  the  housing  picture  last  month 
and  mightn't  show  up  for  another  month 
or  so. 

Earlier  this  year,  home  buyers  were  re- 
turning to  the  marketplace  after  last  fall's 
credit  squeeze.  But  government  efforts  to 
damp  soaring  Inflation  through  stringent 
monetary  policies  has  again  depressed  the 
housing  industry.  Mortgage  money  is  In  short 
supply  again  and,  where  it's  available,  the 
terms  often  are  much  more  restrictive. 

The  housing  pace  last  month  was  the 
slowest  since  December,  when  starts  were 
at  a  1,403,000-unlt  aimual  rate.  The  rate  of 
housing  stsj-ts  and  building  permits  declined 
nationwide  last  month.  Cionstruction  was  off 
substantially  for  single-family  dwellings  and 
for  buUdings  of  Ave  units  or  more.  Starts  for 
buildings  with  two  to  four  units  were  slightly 
above  the  April  level. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  17,  1973] 

To  Replace  Older  Dwellings — Need   Seen 

FOR  Housing 
(By  Benjamin  Ronls  and  William  B.  Rucker) 

Most  housing  production  forecasts  for  1973 
have  mdlcated  a  downward  trend  from  the 
a.38  million  level  of  new  starts  achieved  In 
1972.  Yet,  deq>ite  the  problems  within  and 
without  the  housing  industry,  there  are 
some  basic  reasons  why  housing  production 
can  and  should  be  expected  to  rise  In  the 
1970s. 

Foremost  among  the  problems  mentioned 
by  experts  are  higher  costs  of  construction, 
rising  costs  and  scarcity  of  traditional  build- 
ing and  lack  of  skilled  labor,  shortages  of 
many  traditional  building  materials  and 
withdrawal   of  government  subsidies. 

Some  of  the  observers  place  great  reliance 
upon  the  forecasting  credibility  of  the  his- 
torical housing  cycle,  to  be  on  the  ebb, 
though  the  results  of  1971  and  1972  indi- 
cate otherwise. 

Most  of  the  experts  also  commented  In 
varying  degree  on  their  fears  about  over- 
production, probably  referring  to  the  high 
▼olume  of  unsold  houses  at  year's  end  In 
1971.  Many  reasoned  that  continued  over- 
production would  certainly  lead  to  a  drop 
m  the  housing  supply  dxuring  1973,  and  for 
this  reason  most  anticipated  a  grade  reduc- 
tion, perhaps  as  much  ais  15  per  cent.  In  the 
1976  reduction  below  •   •   •  durmg  1972. 

Under-emphasized  In  recent  forecasts  of 
housing  production  trends  is  a  market  in- 
gredient that  has  the  potential  for  radically 
altering  all  predictions.  This  is  the  replace- 
ment housing  market.  There  are  presently 
numerous  Indicators  from  both  the  social 
and  economic  sectors  showing  that  replace- 
ment of  millions  of  obsolete  dwelling  units 
by  modem  residential  facilities  is  likely  to 
be  an  increasingly  significant  factor  in  hous- 
ing production  over  the  next  decade. 

Consider  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation's 
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housing  stock  of  around  701  million  units  Is 
old.  While  as  many  as  30  million  new  dwell- 
ing units  have  been  added  to  the  housing 
Inventory  since  World  War  n,  the  average 
age  of  this  category  is  aimoBt  20  years. 

And  an  estimated  15  million  units  were 
constructed  during  World  iWar  I  and  the 
decade  following  it.  Thus,  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  total  has  been  in  se^lce  about  half- 
a-century.  The  rest  of  the  occupied  housing 
stock  ranges  above  50  yeafs.  Many  of  the 
older  units  were  most  likely  built  between 
1885  and  1905,  period  duifng  which  most 
U.S.  cities  were  struck  by ,  the  great  wave 
of  Immigration  inspired  by 
the  industrial  complex.  Aa 
much  of  the  stock  of  housi^ 
this  age  category  still  exia 
central  portions  of  the  lar 
areas  and  most  of  the  natlo^ 
and  smaller  cities  and  towns 

The  continued  usage  of 
urban  type  housing  can  no^  be  classified  as 
substandard  and  a  prime  tafget  for  recycling 
Is  coming  more  and  more  under  attack  be- 
cause social  and  economic  conditions  that 
once  made  these  dwellings  viable  are  gone 
or  rapidly  disappearing.  The  mass  housing 
market  of  the  1890s  and  «arly  1900b  was 
aimed  at  social  and  economic  classes  that 
were  practically  powerless.  Ifany  In  this  mar- 
ket were  also  immigrants  fr^m  torelgn  coun- 
tries where  they  had  lived  under  conditions 
far  worse  than  those  they  were  being  offered 
In  VS.  cities  and  towns  of  that  period. 
Those  urban  dwellers  had  little  to  say  about 
the  design  of  the  dwelling  that  they  and 
their  children  after  them  would  occupy  for 
long  periods.  At  that  time  those  urban  Im- 
mlgants  also  possessed  littla  political  or  eco- 
nomic leverage  to  effect  des^able  changes  in 
their  environment  or  livinf  conditions. 

Today's  urban  dwellers,  eten  those  in  low- 
Income  groups,  possess  Inflnitely  more  po- 
litical resources  and  leverags  to  Improve  their 
living  conditions.  j 

Much  of  this  out-moded  housing  was  built 
to  accommodate  life-styles  of  50  or  60  years 
ago.  Hence,  it  creates  a  false  impression  as 
to  the  adequacy  and  habit^lllty  of  the  na- 
tion's housing  stock. 

So  outmoded  housing  Is  ll| 
in  the  wake  of  the  prolifei 
by  consumer  and  public  In^ 
driving  hard  for  ellminatloti  of  substandard 
conditions.  I 

In  past  years  the  tradlt^nal  analysis  of 
expectations  of  housing  deitiand  placed  con- 
siderable emphasis  on  population  growth, 
birth  rates  and  new  household  formations, 
particularly  through  maroages.  The  1970 
census  showed  some  lntere4ting  statistics  to 
lUxistrate  that  other  factof^  are  emerging. 
Many  areas  which  showed  a  population  de- 
crease between  1960  and  1970  actually  re- 
corded Increases  in  the  number  of  house- 
holds In  those  same  areas  d^lng  that  period. 
In  times  past,  many  persons  (particularly 
singles)  were  forced  by  edonomic  or  other 
considerations  to  live  at  hbme  or  In  group 
quarters.  Today  large  numbers  of  houses, 
condominiums  and  apartments  are  being 
occupied  by  one-person  hauseholds.  Previ- 
ously, both  lenders  and]  landlords  had 
shunned  the  smgle  buyer  or  tenant,  espe- 
cially ill  the  younger  geneijatlon.  Now  these 
singles  seem  to  be  more  tblin  welcome  any- 
where, often  being  favored  t^ver  families  with 
children.  | 

Until  recent  times,  a  larg  e  portion  of  new 
households  entered  the  hoislng  market  via 
the  acquisition  of  a  used  home.  This  type  of 
hoxising  decision  was  usually  prompted  by 
economic  necessity,  plus  i  willingness  by 
the  new  owners  to  devote  i  great  portion  of 
their  leisure  time  to  sci  »plng,  patching, 
painting,  papering  and  ot  ler  home  repair 
chores. 

Now  many  flrst-tlme  biiyers  are  capable 
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of  acquiring  a  new  house,  especially  with 
the  current  liberal  conventlohal  financing, 
some  up  to  96  per  cent  of  the  sale  price. 

As  this  trend  Increases,  the  attractiveness 
of  buying  or  even  renting  used  dwellings  is 
likely  to  decline.  { 

Recently,  the  rate  of  replacement  of  out- 
moded residential  structures  began  to  be  af- 
fected by  several  strong  factors.  With  the 
rapid  increase  in  scarcity  of  tmditional  sub- 
lurban  building  sites  due  to  sswer  and  zon- 
ing moratoriums,  many  In-tovni  areas  previ- 
ously devoted  to  low-density  hpusing  of  var- 
ious older  types  are  being  ey(^d  by  builders 
for  their  redevelopmental  potential.  Since  the 
use  of  these  properties  is  generally  predicated 
upon  the  removal  of  the  older  dwellings, 
more  of  this  removal  will  like^  occvur  If  the 
suburban  sewer  and  zoning  I  crunch  con- 
tinues, j 

Further,  while  submrbla  In  general  Is  lock- 
ing out  developers  with  "nojgrowth"  poli- 
cies, the  central-city  JurisdKtlons,  which 
previously  had  lost  population  and  tax  rev- 
enue to  the  suburbs,  now  ar^  almost  often 
welcoming  this  regeneration,  iln-town  sites 
are  generally  more  expensive  than  the  typi- 
cal suburban  site,  so  the  newi  developments 
replacing  the  outmoded  dwellings  are  quite 
likely  to  produce  a  higher  number  of  dwell- 
ings per  acre  than  before.  1 

Some  examples  of  this  type  of  activity 
already  are  surfacing  In  the  Washington  area, 
with  the  plans  for  demolishing  and  replac- 
ing Buckingham  in  nearby  Virginia,  Falkland 
in  Silver  Spring  and  McLean  Gardens  in  the 
District.  I 

With  an  estimated  20  to  23  million  existing 
residential  units  having  already  reached  some 
stage  of  obsolescence,  a  replacement  rate  be- 
low 1  million  units  annually  would  hardly 
make  a  meaningful  dent  in  the  backlog.  Due 
largely  to  normal  housing  market  factors  this 
additional  million  could  boost  annual  hous- 
ing production  to  well  over  three  million 
starts  without  any  great  risk  i  \t  glutting  the 
market. 

Recently,  a  small  East  Eur>pean  coimtry 
with  about  the  population  [of  New  York 
State  (but  with  considerably  less  wealth) 
adopted  some  new  housing  goals.  Under  a 
five-year  housing  plan.  It  prop  ases  to  replace 
every  dwelling  that  does  ntt  conform  to 
modern  standards  establishejd  within  the 
past  15  years. 

Cannot  the  United  States,  JRrlth  Infinitely 
greater  resources,  at  least  ma1ch  those  aspi- 
rations? 

(The  authors  of  this  article  4re  consultants 
In  architectmre,  development  and  \irban 
planning.  Both  teach  related  fourses  in  area 
colleges.) 
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HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or   FLQRDA        I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  li.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  JMr.  Speaker, 
while  it  is  fashionable  these  days  to 
speak  only  ill  of  the  Federal  Government, 
there  are  nevertheless  many,  many  Fed- 
eral programs  which  are  ()f  substantial 
benefit  to  the  American  people  and  which 
do  carry  out  their  mandajte  to  combat 
national  problems.  J 

Recently,  the  director  of  the  Division 
of  Operations  of  Florida's  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement,  drew  mi  attention  to 
one  Federal  agency  which!  had  engaged 
in  a  very  frultfiU  cooperation  with  the 
State  of  Florida  to  effect  a  dramatic 
crackdown  on  drug  traffickiiig  in  Florida. 
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I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  following  letter  which  de- 
tails the  effective  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Cus- 
toms in  conjunction  with  Florida  State 
and  local  agencies,  and  to  commend  all 
those  involved  for  their  fine  law  enforce- 
ment efforts: 

Depaktment  of  Law  Enforcement, 

Tallahassee,  Fla..  May  28, 1974. 
Mr.  Vernon  D.  Acree, 
Commissioner,  UJS.  Customs  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Agree  :  During  the  past 
seven  months,  the  Florida  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, the  United  States  Customs 
Service,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
Florida  Marine  Patrol,  and  numerous  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  have  been  involved 
to  an  investigation  of  large-scale  marijuana 
smuggling  In  Florida.  This  investigation  re- 
sulted In  the  arrests  of  several  individuals 
and  th©  seizure  of  approximately  50,000  lbs. 
of  marijuana  on  December  23  and  24,  1973. 

However,  those  arrested  comprise  but  a 
small  segment  of  the  overall  organized 
smuggling  ring  responsible  for  importation 
of  Illegal  narcotics.  This  investigation  has 
identified  over  200  persons  involved  m  this 
conspiracy  which  has  been  In  operation  for 
at  least  one  year  within  our  State. 

The  arrests,  seizures,  and  subsequent  In- 
telligence gathered  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  the  cooperation  of  all  agen- 
cies Involved.  Due  to  the  success  of  the  Ini- 
tial phase  of  this  Investigation  and  other  in- 
vestigative matters  of  mutual  concern,  a  Task 
Force  was  formed.  This  Task  Force  has  been 
successful  In  identifying  and  providing  In- 
telligence Information  on  a  miiltltude  of  per- 
sons Involved  In  the  overall  conspiracy.  We 
believe  that,  with  the  continuance  of  the 
Task  Force  effort,  these  persons  will  be  prose- 
cuted and  the  smuggling  ring  brolten.  The 
scope  of  this  investigation  is  so  broad  that 
no  agency  could  attempt  to  undertake  it 
alone.  To  date,  due  to  the  Task  Force  effort, 
more  than  33  mdlctments  have  been  handed 
down,  30  tons  of  marijuana  seized  and  more 
arrests  and  seizures  expected.  As  the  Investi- 
gation contmues.  Information  obtained  by 
the  Task  Force  and  presented  to  Federal  and 
State  Grand  Juries  should  lead  to  the  arrests 
of  the  high  echelon  of  the  smuggling  ring. 

As  stated  previously,  without  the  aid  and 
full  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Service,  especially  the  Miami  and  New  Orleans 
Regions,  this  investigation  would  not  have 
been  successful. 

Please  convey  this  Department's  apprecia- 
tion to  the  following  United  States  Customs 
Service  Offices: 

Regional  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Miami, 
Florida. 

Regional  Director  of  Investigations,  Miami, 
Florida. 

Regional  Director,  Patrol  Division,  Miami, 
Florida. 

U.S.  Customs  Air  Support  Branch,  Home- 
stead. Florida. 

Regional  Coixmilssioner  of  Customs,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Regional  Director  of  Investigation,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Regional  Director  of  Patrol  Division,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

In  continuing  our  Joint  efforts,  there  Is  a 
need  for  further  assistance  and  close  coordi- 
nation with  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice. To  facilitate  this  cooperation,  it  wovUd 
be  a  definite  asset  to  have  continuing  Cus- 
toms representation  on  the  Task  Force. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  coopteration  in  all 
matters  of  mutual  concern. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  A.  Tkoelstrup, 

Commissioner. 
Emort  B.  WnxiAMS, 
Director,  DiiHsion  of  OperatUma. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  OBJECTS  OF  KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  June  23  to  June  26  some  18,000 
members  of  Kiwanis  International  will 
be  in  Denver,  Colo.,  for  the  group's  59th 
annual  convention. 

A  special  function  of  the  convention 
will  be  to  commemorate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  "Objects  of  Kiwanis," 
which  were  adopted  at  a  convention  in 
Denver  in  1924.  The  following  series  of 
editorials  from  the  Kiwanis  magazine  il- 
lustrate the  way  the  organization  has 
changed  and  grown  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges that  have  come  over  the  years.  I 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues : 

The  Objects  or  Kiwanis  Imtsrnatiomai. 
HUMAN  VALtTES  AND  THE  GOLDEN  STTLE 

In  1917.  two  years  after  he  helped  build 
the  first  ^Iwanls  club  In  Detroit,  professional 
organizer  Allen  S.  Browne  created  a  motto 
and  a  creed  for  the  new  organization.  The 
motto  was  "Service  Brings  Its  Own  Reward." 
The  creed  was  a  wordy  document,  too  long 
to  quote  In  its  entirety  here,  but  it  began 
as  follows : 

First — To  realize  that  I  am  a  business  man, 
and  vtrlsh  no  success  that  is  not  procured 
by  givmg  the  highest  service  at  my  com- 
mand. 

Second — ^To  do  my  best  to  elevate  and  im- 
prove the  business  In  which  I  am  engaged 
and  so  to  conduct  myself  that  others  In  the 
same  line  may  find  It  profitable  and  well  to 
do  likewise. 

And  it  ended  with  this  statement: 

Twelfth— To  realize  that  I  live  not  only 
for  myself  but  for  others. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Browne's  creed  wasn't  bad; 
the  concepts  of  fairness  and  of  service  were 
there,  and  even  tf  tagged  on  at  the  end,  so 
was  the  spirit  of  altruism.  But  It  did  have 
its  faults.  For  one  thtog.  It  focused  heavily 
on  business,  thus  Ignoring  the  possibility 
that  nonbtislnessmen  might  want  to  Join  Ki- 
wanis clubs.  And  it  reaUy  didnt  go  very 
deep;  it  didn't  even  mention  certain  fimda- 
mental  values  that  many  Kiwanians,  having 
recently  endiu^d  the  most  dreadful  war  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  wanted  expressed. 

So  the  creed  lasted  only  xmtll  the  Provi- 
dence convention  of  1918.  There  a  Constitu- 
tion was  drawn  up  for  the  fledgling  organiza- 
tion and  with  It  a  group  of  underlying  prin- 
ciples called  "Objects."  The  Providence  Ob- 
jects reduced  Browne's  business  emphasis 
and  promoted  organizational  growth  and  fel- 
lowship. They  began  with: 

1.  To  Standardize  and  disseminate  Klwan- 
ian  principles  of  fair  dealing  end  practices 
and  observance  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

2.  To  encourage,  promote  and  supervise 
the  organization  of  Kiwanis  clubs. 

And  they  concluded  with : 

6.  To  promote  suid  encourage  the  living  of 
the  Golden  Rule  in  private,  civic,  social  and 
business  life. 

These  new  Objects  were  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  Browne's  creed.  They  were  blessedly 
concise  and  the  golden  rule  was  given  prom- 
inence. But  they  still  weren't  all  that  some 
Kiwanians  believed  they  could  be.  The  lan- 
guage remained  prosaic  and,  most  important, 
those  fundamental  ideas  still  weren't  ex- 
pressed. Nevertheless,  Kiwanians  had  more 
urgent  matters  to  attend  to  over  the  next 
six  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1924 — after 
a  spiut  of  growth  that  changed  Kiwanis 
from  a  tiny  businessman's  organization  with 
10,000  members  in  83  clubs  to  a  nationally- 
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respected  service  club  with  90,000  members 
in  1,249  clubs — that  a  new  Constitution  was 
drafted  at  the  International  Convention  in 
Denver.  With  it,  as  Article  n,  came  a  new — 
and  permanent — set  of  Objects. 

To  Give  primacy  to  the  human  and  ^irlt- 
ual  rather  than  to  the  material  values  of  life. 

To  Encourage  the  daily  living  of  the 
Golden  Rule  in  all  human  relationships. 

To  Promote  the  adoption  and  the  applica- 
tion of  higher  social,  business  and  profes- 
sional standards. 

To  develop  by  precept  and  example,  a  more 
intelligent,  aggressive  and  serviceable  citi- 
zenship. 

To  Provide  through  Kiwanis  clubs  a  prac- 
tical means  to  form  enduring  friendships,  to 
render  altruistic  service  and  to  build  better 
communities. 

To  Coc^jerate  In  creating  and  maintaining 
that  sound  public  opinion  and  high  Idealism 
which  make  possible  the  Increase  of  right- 
eousness. Justice,  patriotism  and  good  will. 

Much  better.  So  much  better,  in  fact,  that 
today,  after  half  a  century,  the  Objects  of 
Kiwanis  International  remain  as  fresh, 
meaningful,  and  incontrovertible  as  they 
were  the  day  they  were  presented  for  ap- 
proval to  the  delegates  at  the  Denver  con- 
vention. The  second  of  these  new  Objects 
was  a  direct  descendent  from  both  Allen 
Browne's  creed  and  the  original  Objects,  yet 
more  Inclusive  and  precise  than  either.  But 
it  was  the  first  Object  that  broke  new 
ground,  that  said  to  the  world:  "We  are  not 
simply  a  businessman's  club.  We  are  not  a 
group  of  happy-go-lucky,  once-a-week  back- 
slappers.  We  have  a  mission  In  life  worthy 
of  SLny  man  who  Joins  tis.  We  know  why 
we  exist  and  we  know  what  we  seek — a  more 
perfect  relationship  between  men  through 
the  application  of  the  highest  standards  we 
can  conceive  of." 

Since  that  time  Kiwanians  have  given 
tangible  meaning  over  and  over  again  to 
those  first  two  Objects.  In  1938  the  Inter- 
national Committee  on  Support  of  Churches 
in  their  Spiritual  Alms  (now  the  Committee 
on  Support  of  Spiritual  Alms)  was  created, 
and  the  countless  activities  generated  by 
that  one  committee  alone  are  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  upholding  of  human  and 
spirltuEJ  values.  The  same  values  have  been 
uppermost  in  efforts  to  salvage  the  young 
from  the  potential  wreckage  of  addiction 
through  Operation  Drug  Alert,  In  Project 
Environment's  design  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life,  and  in  this  year's  program  aimed  at 
enriching  the  lives  of  the  aging.  In  fact, 
these  first  two  Objects  underlie  all  Kiwanis 
service  activities,  as  weU  as  the  aspirations  of 
all  Kiwanians  in  their  own  dally  lives. 

In  his  address  to  the  Denver  convention  in 
1924,  International  President  Edmund  F. 
Arras,  a  Columbus,  Ohio,  real  estate  man,  ex- 
pressed m  simple  jret  visionary  terms  what 
he  beUeved  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  first 
Object:  "The  Inventive  genius  of  the  age  has 
emphasized  the  comforts  and  luxtuy  of  the 
material  side  of  life  until  man  has  been  lured 
from  the  primary  human  and  ^iritual  values 
of  life  to  the  material  values,  and  each  day 
he  searches  for  new  amusements  and  thrills 
only  to  find  true  happiness  unattalned.  Life's 
greatest  victory  belongs  to  those  who  have 
stood  for  great  truths  in  the  ordinary  walks 
of  life,  those  who  have  faced  the  strife  of 
daily  affairs  with  hopes  bom  from  high  ideals 
and  who  by  example  have  visualized  great 
principles  in  their  relations  with  their  fel- 
lowmen." 

Concerning  the  second  Object,  President 
Ed  said :  "The  application  of  the  Golden  Rule 
takes  envy's  poison  out  of  the  tongue  and 
sheathes  the  sword  of  hatred.  It  is  the  con- 
trol of  passions  and  the  reflnMoent  of  iiitel- 
ligence." 

On  that  day  in  Denver  he  and  his  fellow 
Kiwanians  set  a  standard  by  which  they  and 
thousands — indeed  millions — of  men  to  fol- 
low could  gauge  how  well  they  were  sharing 
their  lives.  Standing  for  truth  In  the  ordl- 
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iiary  walks  of  life,  controlling  passions,  and 
renning  intelligence  were  healthy  Ideals 
then;  they  remain  healthy  Ideals  today. 

A    CBANGX    IN    EMPHASIS 

One  crucial  characteristic  of  Kiwanls  Is 
that  It  has  never  fundamentally  changed. 
Kiwanls  remains  in  ^Irlt — and  many  ways  In 
practice — as  It  was  a  half  century  ago.  And 
that  fact  Is  Important  to  Its  success. 

Conversely,  however,  Kiwanls  does  change. 
As  It  has  grown  it  had  added  some  new  char- 
acteristics, discarded  some  old  ones.  And  that 
too  Is  Important  for  its  success. 

The  third  Object  of  Kiwanls  International, 
written  in  1924,  reads: 

To  Promote  the  adoption  and  the  applica- 
tion of  higher  social,  business  and  profes- 
sional standards.  The  men  who  conceived 
that  Object  lived  In  an  age  when  huckster- 
lam  was  rUe,  the  age  of  the  Tea  Pot  Dome 
scandals.  As  good  businessmen  they  reacted 
to  the  events  of  their  time  by  pledging  to 
uphold  ethical  standards  In  business.  Five 
years  earlier  Kiwanls  had  appointed  an  In- 
ternational Committee  on  Business  Stand- 
ards and  Methods.  It  was  to  continue  in  smt- 
Ice  for  thirty  years,  and  Its  Code  of  Ethics  is 
still  included  In  the  supplies  catalog  of 
Kiwanls  International. 

But  times  did  change  and  with  them 
Kiwanls  priorities.  In  1949  the  two  long- 
standing International  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Affairs  for  Canada  and  the  United  States 
changed  their  names,  becoming  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  and  Business  Affairs.  Mean- 
while, the  old  Committee  on  Business  Stand- 
ards and  Methods  was  discontinued. 

In  1971  those  two  committees  gave  way  to 
the  still  more  encompassing  International 
Committee  on  Citizenship  Services. 

But  as  the  Object  on  business  standards 
assumed  less  importance,  another  Object 
took  on  more.  The  fifth  reads: 

To  Provide  through  Kiwanls  clubs  a  prac- 
tical means  to  form  enduring  friendships,  to 
render  altruistic  service  and  to  build  better 
communities.  The  first  of  these  alms,  the 
quest  for  enduring  friendships,  has  remained 
constant  from  the  beginning  emphasized  by 
the  work  of  inter-club  relations  committees, 
by  US/Canada  Goodwill  Week,  and  finally 
by  International  Extension  Itself.  MeanwhUe, 
howwer,  the  goals  of  altruistic  service  and 
building  better  conmi\inltles  have  taken  on 
Increasing  Importance. 

It  started  in  the  early  years  with  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  youth.  Supporting  Scout 
groui>8  sponsoring  baseball  teams,  buUdtng 
playgrounds,  aiding  crippled  chUdren  were 
among  the  first  programs  of  Kiwanls.  Dur* 
ing  the  Depression  a  favorite  activity 
was  the  donation  of  milk  to  school  chil- 
dren. After  World  War  n  the  emphasis 
turned  to  education,  where  It  remains  today. 
Key  Club,  though  founded  In  1925,  had  its 
largest  period  of  growth  In  the  early  Fifties. 
Circle  K  came  into  being  in  1948.  Vocational 
giAdance  was  introduced  as  a  major  em- 
phasis program  in  the  Fifties.  Scholarship 
and  loan  programs  became  Increasingly  im- 
portant, untu  m  1972  Kiwanls  clubs  loaned 
nearly  $2  million  to  students.  And  through 
the  years  Kiwanls  expanded  its  services  to 
benefit  others  as  well:  the  elderly,  the  111, 
the  mentally  retarded,  those  In  prison. 

The  quest  for  better  communities  also 
gained  momentum  over  the  years — a  result, 
in  part,  of  the  decline  of  small  towns  as 
people  flocked  to  urban  areas.  Farm/City 
Week  helped  cement  fragile  relationships. 
Tree  plantings,  cleanup  drives,  and  other 
eonservatlcMi  projects  became  popular.  Safety 
campaigns  a€  every  kind  imaginable  were 
sponsored.  Parks  and  recreation  areas,  hospi- 
tal wings  and  cimics  were  built.  And  per- 
haps most  important,  thousands  of  Klwan- 
lana  accepted  the  re^ponslbUtlee  of  local  of- 
fice and  of  membership  oa  oommlttes  dedi- 
cated to  civic  in^rorement. 

Strangely  enough,  though  International 
President  Edmund  F.  Arras  made  the  new 
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KlwanU  Objects  the  subjt  ct  of  his  ^eech 
to  the  1824  Denever  convei  tlon,  he  made  no 
reference  at  all  to  one  ot  them,  the  fifth. 
Perhaps  he  felt  that  the  references  to  endur- 
ing friendship,  altruistic  sfrvlce,  and  better 
communities  spoke  for  thetnselves.  If  so,  he 
was  right.  The  fifth  Obfcct  really  didn't 
need  anyone  to  speak  fo?  it;  In  terms  of 
results  achieved  It  has  became  the  most  ac- 
curate statement  of  Kiwaais  purposes  ever 
made. 
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A  New  Roi{ 

When  after  much  writing  and  rewriting,  a 
small  group  of  Kiwanians  approved  the  Ob- 
jects of  Kiwanls  International  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  the  last  thing  ort  their  minds  was 
drug  abuse  and  Its  hazards  for  the  young. 
Though  looked  on  with  ^orior  even  then, 
drugs  were  simply  not  regsded  as  a  serious 
threat  to  the  average  North  American  fam- 
ily. Heroin  was  unknown  tojthe  vast  majority 
of  citizens,  and  the  opluifi  dens  of  China 
seemed  a  long  way  away. 

Tet  when  in  the  late  196t)s  the  time  came 
for  Kiwanls  clubs  to  recognize  the  virtually 
epidemic  proportions  of  drtig  abuse  and  act 
to  arrest  it,  a  mandate  fot  such  action  al- 
ready existed.  And  It  was  hearly  fifty  years 
old.  I 

The  men  who  wrote  the 'objects  believed 
that  their  society  was  underpinned  by  cer- 
tain fundamental  moral  values.  They  also 
believed  that  It  was  the  duty  of  all  members 
of  that  society  to  uphold  tiose  values.  They 
stated  both  ideas  in  not  oqe  but  two  of  the 
six  Objects  presented  for  ratification  to  the 
Denver  Convention.  Number  Pour  reads: 

To  develop  by  precept  and  example,  a  more 
intelligent,  aggressive  and  serviceable  citi- 
zenship, and  Number  Six  reads: 

To  cooperate  in  creating  and  maintaining 
that  soimd  public  opinion  and  high  ideal- 
ism which  make  possible  the  Increase  of 
righteousness,  justice,  patriotism  and  good 
will.  I 

Without  mentioning  the  I  word,  these  two 
Objects  suggest  a  means  ht  achieving  the 
goals  they  set — namely,  education.  Neverthe- 
less, It  took  a  whUe  for  thli  concept  to  sink 
in.  Early  Kiwanls  clubs  dedicated  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  to  philanthropic 
activities.  They  were  great  builders  and  giv- 
ers, but  only  gradually  during  the  decades 
preceding  World  War  n  did  they  begin  to  at- 
tempt projects  with  an  educational  format. 
And  those  were  primarily  fellowship  activi- 
ties of  the  kind  that  charpwiterized  observ- 
ances such  as  US/Canada  CModwUl  Week  and, 
later,  Parm/Clty  Week.        ] 

But  when  the  dike  br<^e  it  broke  for 
good.  In  the  late  forties,  $nd  especially  In 
the  fifties  a  flood  of  education-oriented  pro- 
grams poured  forth  from  Kiwanls  Interna- 
tional, and  then  from  its  clilbs.  Kiwanians  by 
the  thousands  sponsored  vocational  guidance 
programs  on  behalf  of  boys  and  girls  seek- 
ing meaningful  careers.  Ballot  Battalion  be- 
came a  favorite  electlon-yeftr  activity  as  Ki- 
wanians answered  the  question,  "Why  vote?  " 
and  helped  get  voters  to  the  polls  by  dis- 
tributing lapel  buttons  and  windshield  stick- 
ers. Safety  programs  taught  young  and  old 
the  importance  of  guardltig  against  acci- 
dents. Operation  Law  and  Order  Instructed 
boys  and  g^lrls  about  the  laws  of  their  com- 
munities. National  Public  Work  Week  made 
people  more  conscious  of  the  Job  being  done 
by  public  servants.  And  no  program  was  more 
directly  linked  to  educatloa— and  to  Objects 
Four  and  Six — than  the  scholarship  and  loan 
activities  of  hundreds  of  Kiwanls  clubs. 

So  by  the  time  Operation  Drug  Alert  was 
launched  in  1969,  a  tradition  had  been  estab- 
lished. A  service  club  could  deal  forthrlghtly 
and  xisefully  with  contemborary  issues;  it 
could  continue  to  build  l«)spltal  wings  or 
help  underprivileged  children  as  it  had  al- 
ways done,  but  it  could  alrK>  step  into  the 
forefront  when  specific  social  problems  arose 
in  the  community.  In  short,  it  could  work  to 


develop  better  citizens  and  to  create  and 
maintain  high  idealism.  | 

And  indeed,  shocked  by  th*  wave  of  drug 
abuse  that  left  shattered,  disturbed,  impris- 
oned young  people  in  its  wike,  Kiwanians 
did  step  forward.  Late  In  19701  after  eighteen 
months  of  Operation  Drug  Alert,  4200  Ki- 
wanls clubs  had  become  Involved  to  some 
degree  In  the  program.  They  $ad  distributed 
millions  of  copies  of  anti-drug  literature  to 
young  people,  they  hswi  sponscred  visual  edu- 
cation on  drug  abuse,  they  had  conducted 
forums,  encouraged  news  media,  and  coop- 
erated with  education  and  health  officials  In 
providing  community-wide  pr(>grams  to  com- 
bat the  drug  menace.  And  Ifcey  had  spent 
approximately  $800,000  as  wil  as  countless 
hours  of  their  own  time  to  di  It. 

Operation  Drug  Alert  continued  for  two 
more  years  as  a  major  emphasis  program  of 
Kiwanls  International,  and  even  today  clubs 
are  rendering  important  servljce  In  the  drug 
field.  Fortunately,  the  epidermic  seems  to  be 
subsiding  as  more  and  more)  young  people 
recognize  that  drugs  offer  no  'permanent  so- 
lution but  can  become  a  permanent  problem. 

Kiwanians  involved  in  Operation  Drug 
Alert  or  any  other  of  the  m^titude  of  Ki- 
wanls activities  rarely  think  as  they  work 
of  the  Objects  of  Kiwanls  International.  But 
the  Objects  nonetheless  helped  chart  the 
early  course  of  Kiwanls,  helping  give  the  or- 
ganization direction  and  guidance  along  the 
way.  Today  they  remain  an  iCspiration  and 
a  beacon  for  any  of  us  who  cjioose  to  redis- 
cover them. 
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MURMXJRATION  ON  1  HE  HILL 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ABENDS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREfijENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1974 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  columnist 
James  J.  Kllpatrick  has  wjltten  a  num- 
ber of  thought-provoking  columns  on 
Watergate  and  the  impeachment  in- 
vestigation. Another  such  column  ap- 
peared In  the  June  14  edition  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Star  News. 

Under  leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  this  column  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  may  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

MiTBMTniATIOK  OK  THS  HiLX. 

(By  James  J.  KUpatflck) 

A  great  deal  of  murmuratlo^  continues  In 
ovu'  town  on  this  whole  prospect  of  impeach- 
ment— Impeachment  in  theory,  and  impeach- 
ment in  fact.  For  whatever  it  may  be  wo^th, 
my  own  impression  Is  that  the  President's 

fortunes    are    looking    better    on    either 

approach.  I 

Murmuratlon  is  the  word  [used  by  bird- 
watchers for  the  noise  made  by  a  flock  of 
starlings.  The  noun  is  more  precisely  defined 
as  an  act  of  miu-muring,  which  is  to  say,  the 
muttering  of  low  complain^;  grumbling. 
That  is  largely  what  we  are  doing  now. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  movement  to 
Impeach  Mr.  Nixon  and  to  oust  him  from 
office  is  losing  its  momentum.  A  great  many 
members  of  Congress  would  lite  to  be  shed  of 
the  President,  but  their  ampltion  Is  now 
badly  tangled  in  theory,  fact,  timing,  politics, 
and  human  Inadequacy.  Instead  of  charging 
toward  Impeachment,  the  House  is  merely 
drifting  toward  lm|>eachment.  It  Is  entirely 
posslUe  that  the  House  will  mever  get  there. 

Part  of  the  trouble  lies  In  IMdersblp.  The 
last  time  the  House  undertook  to  impeach  a 
president,  a  century  or  so  ago^  a  strong  and 
Implacable  voice  summoned  the  House  to  its 
duty.  No  such  voice  Is  audible  ^n  Capitol  HIU 
today. 


Peter  Rodino,  chairman  of  the  Rouse  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  is  not  a  Thaddeus  Stevens 
nor  was  he  meant  to  be.  Neither  is  there  a 
zealot  in  the  Senate  to  match  Charles  Sum- 
ner. If  the  Impeachment  movement  were  go- 
ing anywhere,  we  ought  to  be  hearing  Caton- 
lan  cries.  Instead,  we  are  hearing — mur- 
muratlon. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  a  general 
confusion  on  the  theory  of  Impeachment. 
The  leading  theory,  propounded  by  all  the 
experts,  is  that  when  It  comes  to  ousting  a 
president,  an  "impeachable  offense"  Is  some- 
thing broader  than  a  "criminal  offense." 

But  that  theory  causes  great  uneasiness. 
The  Bitiiation  is  different  as  to  the  removal 
of  federal  Judges.  Under  the  Constitution, 
judges  serve  "during  good  behavior."  The 
commonsenslcal  implication  of  that  pro- 
vision is  that  Judges  therefore  may  be  re- 
moved on  a  finding  of  bad  behavior.  In  every 
impeachment  proceeding  of  this  century,  the 
House  has  confirmed  that  view:  It  has 
charged  judges  with   "misbehavior." 

No  such  amorphous  charge  constitutlon- 
aUy  can  be  brought  against  a  president.  Here 
the  House  is  llnUted  to  "treason,  bribery,  or 
Other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  In 
the  view  of  some  members,  it  is  not  enough 
to  demonstrate  that  a  president  has  behaved 
badly.  Any  such  notion  would  fundamen- 
tally alter  our  structure  of  government:  It 
would  give  us  presidents  who  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  end,  legal  theories  may  count  for 
less  than  political  realities.  Questions  of 
theory  provide  tidbits  for  law  professors  to 
m\inch  on,  but  the  politicians  who  make  up 
the  House  have  other  fish  to  fry.  Putting 
aside  the  law  and  the  evidence,  the  practical 
question  Is  likely  to  come  down  to  this:  Is 
impeachment  popular?  Do  the  people  want 
to  see  Mr.  Nixon  removed  from  his  office? 

The  polls  suggest  that  the  question  is 
close,  but  the  polls  reflect  a  national  con- 
stituency. Members  of  the  House  run  by 
congressional  districts.  As  time  trudges  by,  an 
impression  gains  strength  that  in  many  con- 
gressional districts,  more  voters  are  passion- 
ately pro-Nixon  than  passionately  antl- 
Nlxon. 

The  time  factor  grows  increasingly  Impor- 
tant. It  now  appears  that  Rodmo's  commit- 
tee will  not  act  before  August.  This  time- 
table could  compel  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
the  floor  immediately  before  the  campaign 
adjournment  in  September.  Some  members 
of  the  House  are  walking  around  with  the 
look  of  batters  facing  an  O-and-2  count.  They 
don't  know  whether  to  swing  at  the  pitch  or 
let  it  go  by. 

Oranted,  the  situation  could  change  over- 
night. Mr.  Nixon  Is  entirely  capable  of  pro- 
voUng  the  temper  of  the  House  or  so  in- 
sulting Its  dignity  that  bis  impeachment 
coxild  be  voted  with  a  whoop  and  a  holler. 

The   pattern   of   Watergate   has   been   one 

explosive  bombshell  after  another.  But  the 

longer  the  House  miurmurs  and  fidgets,  while 
the  President  flies  boldly  around  the  world, 
the  more  likely  It  seems  that  Mr.  Nixon  wUl 
survive  this  crisis  after  all. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF   AUIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1974 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
have  been  privileged  to  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  copies  of  the  top  win- 
ners in  the  annual  Albert  Rains  Speech 
Contest,  held  at  Snead  State  Junior  Col- 
lege, in  my  district. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  in  the  past,  this  year's  speeches  are 
very  good.  They  express  a  keen  interest 
in  some  of  the  very  real  problems  facing 
us  today.  And  they  show  that  the  young 
people  of  our  Nation  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  presenting  their  views  and  in 
helping  develop  ways  to  meet  some  of 
these  problems. 

The  speeches  are  timely  and  thought 
provoking  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  find  them  of  interest. 

The  speeches  follow: 

The  Enerct  Crisis 
(By  Walter  Alves) 

Contrary  to  what  you've  read  in  the  news- 
papers and  what  little  you  hear  troai  the 
government,  the  energy  crisis  means  much 
more  than  a  shortage  of  gasoline  and  oU; 
much  more  than  turning  down  thermostats 
and  digging  deeper  in  yoxir  pockets  at  the 
gas  station.  The  energy  crisis,  as  I  perceive 
It,  is  related  to  every  aspect  of  our  life  here 
on  planet  earth,  from  the  food  we  eat  and 
water  we  drink  to  the  very  air  we  breath. 

Energy  is  the  basis  of  aU  life.  Each  day 
though  much  of  the  time  we  are  too  biisy  to 
notice  it — heat  and  light  from  the  sun  keep 
us  alive.  Plants,  whose  growth  depends  on 
the  sun,  fill  our  bellies  and  feed  our  catue 
and  even  give  off  the  oxygen  that  we  breath. 

I  wlU  discuss  the  energy  crisis  with  this 
view  in  mind;  that  the  crisis  encompasses  all 
phases  of  human  life,  and  unless  we  begin 
to  recognize  the  depth  and  scope  of  this 
awesome  problem,  mankind  has  a  date  in  the 
near  future  with  disaster. 

For  years  we  citizens  of  America  have 
taken  energy  lor  granted.  Our  country  has 
been  blessed  with  the  largest  reserves  of  coal 
in  the  world,  and  oiv  population,  which  com- 
prises 6  percent  of  the  world's  people,  uses 
over  a  third  of  the  world's  energy.  Energy  can 
turn  a  poor  man  Into  a  rich  man.  The  rea- 
son per  capita  income  in  the  UJB.  is  so  high, 
according  to  the  President's  Commission  on 
Population  Growth,  Is  that  the  average 
American  worker  has  at  his  command  more 
energy  than  any  other  wcK'ker  in  the  world. 

The  average  American  family  Is  used  to 
buying  a  new  car  every  three  or  four  years. 
Most  of  us  have  never  knovm  what  It  is  to 
be  truly  hungry  or  without  enough  clothes 
to  wear.  We  waste  more  paper  In  a  day 
than  many  people  use  in  a  year.  Each  day  the 
cities  of  our  country  are  faced  vrith  the 
disposal  of  260  million  tons  of  solid  waste. 
Almost  everything  we  buy  comes  In  pack- 
ages vrtilch  we  immediately  throw  away. 

But,  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  is 
chocking  on  Its  own  affluence.  Our  nation  Is 
also  the  most  wasteful  In  the  world.  We  have 
labored  too  long  under  the  assumption  that 
everything  m\ut  be  bigger  and  better,  and 
now  we  are  beginning  to  pay  few  our  igno- 
rance. Oas  prices  have  shot  up,  and  wiU  get 
higher  in  the  future.  Food  prices,  meat  in 
particular,  are  exorbitant  and  in  some  cases 
prohibitive.  And  yet  we  contmue  to  add  fuel 
to  the  fire. 

The  world  population  has  doubled  in  the 
past  60  years,  and  Is  Increasing  at  a  rate 
of  some  80  million  persons  annually.  If  cur- 
rent growth  rates  continue  for  another  60 
years,  the  world's  population  will  jump  to 
10  billion.  The  more  people  there  are,  the 
more  energy  consumed;  more  oU  to  driU 
for,  more  mouths  to  be  fed,  and  more  houses 
and  cars  to  buUd. 

Right  now,  "Population  Growth  and  The 
American  Future,"  tells  us,  because  of  our 
large  population  size  and  high  economic  pro- 
ductivity, the  United  States  puts  more  pres- 
sure on  resources  and  the  environment  than 
any  country  In  the  world.  Unlimited  growth 
Is  the  philosophy  of  a  cancer  cell,  and  yet 
the  human  population  continues  to  climb. 

Our  cities  grow  larger  and  larger.  E;ach  day 
a  few  more  trees  are  cut,  a  few  more  factories 
planned  for,  a  little  more  energy  used.  I  dont 
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mean  in  New  York  or  Los  Angeles  either;  the 
problem  Is  here,  in  this  area,  knocking  on  our 
front  door. 

It  is  predicted  that  by  the  year  2000,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  wiU,  because  of  cheap  and 
plentiful  hydroelectric  power,  beocMne  the 
16th  most  populated  urban  region  in  the  U.S., 
a  giant  metropolitan  area,  and  this  can  only 
intensify  the  crises  we  already  face. 

Our  water  and  air  wlU  become  i>olluted 
with  Industrial  excrement;  food  prices  will 
soar  even  higher;  and  our  minds  wUl  become 
poUuted  with  endless  noise  and  endless  wor- 
ries: What  woods  wlU  our  children  play  In 
since  they  built  an  apartment  complex  where 
the  forest  used  to  be?  WIU  we  be  safe  to 
walk  the  streets  at  night?  and  on  and  on  and 
on. 

To  add  a  few  more  strokes  to  the  bleak 
picture  I've  already  painted,  let  me  throw 
in  a  couple  more  pieces  of  information  that 
are  especially  frightening.  World  grain  sup- 
plies, usuaUy  sufficient  for  over  two  years, 
have  dwindled  to  the  point  that  there  is  not 
even  enough  left  for  six  months.  Ecologists 
predict  mass  famines,  due  to  cyclical 
droughts,  by  the  last  1970's,  which  wUl  lead 
to  mass  starvation. 

According  to  geologist.  Mr.  King  Hubbert, 
most  of  the  earth's  coed  will  be  used  up  in  a 
couple  of  hundred  years,  tuid  80  percent  of  all 
the  oU  in  the  U.S.  wlU  be  used  up  by  1999. 

The  Research  Director  of  the  British  Petro- 
leum Company  of  France,  predicts  there  will 
be  a  protein  shortage  in  the  world  of  10  mil- 
lion tons  by  1980  and  a  shortage  of  22  million 
tons  by  the  year  2000.  And,  to  top  It  all  off, 
a  report  prepared  by  The  National  League  of 
Cities,  states  that  by  the  last  1970'8  almost 
half  of  America's  cities  wlU  have  no  place 
left  to  dump  their  garbage.  If  the  ocean  and 
rivers  get  too  ptdluted,  maybe  we  can  go 
swimming  in  our  own  waste. 

I've  thrown  this  barrage  of  statistics  at  you 
to  try  to  get  you  to  realize  the  seriousness  of 
the  problems  we  face  and  the  urgency  we 
must  utilize  In  solving  them.  There  are 
solutions  to  these  problems — that  can  work 
if  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  them.  But,  before 
any  practical  solution  can  come,  there  first 
mvist  come  in  each  of  us  a  c'oange  of  heart, 
a  change  of  values,  and  a  reordering  of 
priorities. 

We  must  learn  to  love  the  land  again.  We 
must  look  at  earth  as  not  merely  a  com- 
modity to  be  manipulated  for  profit  and 
personal  gam,  but  as  the  mother  of  all 
human  life,  as  our  provider  and  guardian, 
not  as  our  slave.  As  was  asked  in  "A  Moment 
In  The  Sun,"  "Have  we  become  a  nation  of 
people  that  would  sell  the  simset  if  someone 
put  a  price  on  it?"  I  pray  to  Ood.  we  haven't. 

Awwiming  that  a  change  of  heart  will  come 
to  America,  when  she  sees  herar'f  in  light  of 
what  she  is  rapidly  heading  U  "mrds,  there 

are  several  steps  that  may  be  kJc»n  to  alle- 
viate the  many  energy  crises  that  beset  our 
planet,  and  our  nation:  Nvunber  1.  The  most 
important  and  practical  step  of  all  Is  to  limit 
future  population  growth.  More  people  wm 
only  add  to  our  already  strained  energy  re- 
quirements. If  each  of  us  were  to  plan  a 
family,  for  two  children,  say,  instead  of  three 
or  four,  or  elgth  or  nine,  we  could  also  plan 
on  more  fuel  In  the  future,  more  food  for 
those  two  children  to  eat,  less  industrializa- 
tion and  hence  a  cleaner  and  safer  world  for 
our  chUdren  to  grow  up  in.  Niuiber  2.  The 
next  most  important  step  to  take  is  to  let  the 
government  know  that  we  are  concerned 
with  these  crisis  of  energy,  and  that  we  want 
something  done.  Research  into  new  energy 
sources  is  being  stifled  by  a  lack  of  adequate 
funding.  The  present  administration  has  not 
allocated  even  the  minimum  amount  ot 
money  for  research  into  new  energy  aouroes 
recommended  by  expert  panels  that  wer* 
appointed  by  the  present   administration. 
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What  are  some  of  these  new  potential  energy 
aonrces? 

Well  garbage  Is  one  soxirce  being  stUiUed. 
Methods  to  make  use  of  It  Include  burning  It, 
gasifying  It,  liquifying  It.  and  even  fer- 
menting It.  Speaking  d  fermentation,  tlie 
Coors  Brewery,  outside  of  Denver,  which  has 
the  largest  brewing  plant  In  the  world,  is 
experimenting  with  a  project  that  would 
use  all  of  Denver's  municipal  waste — to  pro- 
vide all  of  the  brewery's  fuel  requirements. 

Much  research  Is  also  needed  into  our 
nuclear  power  sources,  our  nuclear  plants, 
to  be  sore  that  they  are  safe  enough  to  be 
used.  There  are  already  some  three  dozen 
such  plants  In  the  VS.  which  supply  about 
5  percent  of  the  nation's  electrical  capacity. 

GeothermaJ  Energy,  heat  from  below  the 
earth's  surface,  Is  also  being  studied.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  converted  to  electricity  to  be 
useful.  In  Iceland,  for  example,  one  city  heats 
its  homes  and  izMlustrles  with  geothermal 
energy  from  hot  springs. 

Even  windmills  are  being  considered  as 
alternative  sources  of  energy.  New  and  lighter 
materials  for  building  Improved  understand- 
ing of  aerodynamics,  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  storing  the  wind's  power  have 
encouraged  the  development  of  this  energy 
source. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  imnortant,  I 
mention  solar  energy.  It  Is  hoped  that  some- 
day homes  and  bu^nesses  can  be  he<tted 
through  the  use  of  large  panels  that  collect 
the  sun's  radiation  and  store  It  b''  transfer- 
ring the  heat  to  wat;r.  rocks,  or  special  salts. 
Solar  power,  if  we  can  efficiently  tap  it,  can 
provide  us  a  limitless  source  of  energy  that 
la  safe  and  doepnt  pollute  the  environment. 
Solar  heatlpg  units  for  the  home  should  be 
on  the  commercial  market  in  five  years  or 
less. 

What  can  you  do  everyday  to  help  relieve 
the  energy  crisis?  H»re  are  a  few  ideas:  When 
you  go  to  grocerv  stores,  don't  take  a  sack 
unless  you  n*ed  It.  If  you  can  carry  some- 
thing In  your  h.-<ndo,  carry  it.  Sacks  add  up 
to  trees  that  have  to  be  chopped  down  to 
make  paper. 

Whenever  Dossible,  buy  food  In  reusable 
containers.  There  Is  no  reason  to  add  to 
America's  monumental  garbage  problem  with 
throw  away  contslners.  Also,  when  you  can 
get  returnable  bottles,  do  so,  as  one  sack  or 
bottle  may  not  seem  like  much  but  multlnly 
them  tlm-a  the  population  of  the  U.S., 
roughly  200  million — and  you  get  a  lot  of 
paper  and  gla"««. 

Thank  vou  for  HsteTilng.  When  you  go  out 
of  here  into  the  sun  today,  have  a  good  look 
at  the  earth  for  m«.  Better  yet,  for  yourself. 

The  Need  rem  ETrracY  IiTOiPENnENcE 
(By  George  Silk) 

How  do  you,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  feel  about  our  present  energy  policy? 
Do  you  like  being  dependent  upon  the  Arab 
nations  for  oil  In  which  we  are  exposed  to 
blackmail,  extortion,  and  ridiculous  pric- 
ing? Certainly  not.  It  seems  unbelievable 
that  this  great  country  of  ours,  with  its 
enormous  technological  potential,  has  been 
unable  to  develop  a  means  of  lndei>endence 
to  supply  Its  energy  wants. 

But  the  big  question  Is  .  .  .  How  do  we 
become  Independent?  How  do  we  develop 
that  perpetual  energy  system. 

The  National  Academy  of  Science  esti- 
mated that  the  large  deposits  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  in  the  world  will  be  com- 
pletely exhausted  In  SO  to  7S  years.  So  why 
put  so  much  emphasis  on  a  fuel  which  Is 
limited  In  supply  and  time  usage? 

I  suggest  that  we  seek  another  means 
of  fulfllUng  our  energy  demands — a  means 
that  would  be  more  economically  feasible 
and  potentially  evertasting. 

Today  I  would  like  to  nveal  my  four  point 
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plan — a  plan  that  I  think  would  accomplish 
the  objective  for  energy  independence. 

First,  we  must  go  bac]|  to  nature.  We 
must  utilize  the  abundant  sources  of  coeJ 
in  this  country.  At  the  Present  time,  we 
have  16  bUllon  tons  of  coal  in  thU  ootintry 
stnd  through  a  process  allied  gasification 
It  Is  possible  to  extract  tt^s  coal  from  the 
ground  and  convert  It  Into  high  quality 
pipeline  gas.  I 

Now  of  course,  this  projtct  will  be  tech- 
nologically difficult  and  ffttremely  expen- 
sive— but  If  we  concentrated  our  revenues 
into  this  gasification  proce^j,  then  the  proj- 
ect would  become  a  reality;  And  then  there 
are  your  environmental  linkltations  to  such 
a  project,  since  controlled  strip  mining 
would  be  necessary  to  extr^t  the  coal.  But 
If  the  government  could  pr<tvlde,  as  a  cost  of 
production,  $2000  per  acre  for  the  restoration 
of  the  damaged  land,  then  vie  co\ild  minimize 
the  environmental  dampaa.  Thus,  by  1985, 
coal  could  play  a  60%  ro|e  In  our  energy 
policy  and  by  the  year  2000,  coal  could  play 
a  76%  role  in  contribution  and  from  that 
point,  coal's  existence  coulO  last  a  century 
and  a  half.  Therefore,  we  accomplish  two 
objectives  through  the  utilization  of  coal: 
(1)  we  gain  energy  Independence  away  from 
petroleum  (2)  we  extend  the  longevity  of 
our  energy.  I 

The  next  step  we  must  «o  to  become  In- 
dependent is  to  open  up  land  xise  the  oil 
In  the  Alaskan  pipeline  and  tar  sands  in 
Canada.  In  fact.  It  Is  being  estimated  that 
the  tar  sands  alone  could  p^ibly  have  more 
oil  than  all  the  Arab  covttitrles  combined. 
So  let's  use  that  oil  while  *re  have  It. 

The  third  step  I  would  lie  to  Illustrate  Is 
the  need  for  the  expanslan  of  our  atomic 
energy  program  to  provide  [electricity. 

Through  the  fission  of  ttaniiMn  235  it  is 
possible  to  release  vast  souices  of  energy  for 
utilization.  But  there  have)  been  limitations 
and  disadvantages  which  hkve  hindered  our 
atomic  energy  program.  Peqple  fear  that  the 
radioactive  emission  and  th^  high  heating  of 
natural  waters  by  water  breeder  reactors  are 
damaging  to  the  envlronmetit.  But  at  a  little 
more  cost.  Why  couldn't  wa  sink  these  reac- 
tors, say,  500  feet  underground  therefore 
eliminating  any  danger  of  Radioactive  emis- 
sion. Furthermore,  let's  do  as  Europe  has  done 
and  build  large  water  towers  for  our  reactors 
Instead  of  using  local  reservblrs. 

A  further  bonus  point  that  we  can  gain 
through  the  expansion  of  ou^  atomic  program 
Is  the  breakthrough  in  the  ifuslon  process  of 
fusing  together  Deuterium  lo  provide  energy. 
There  are  obviously,  llmltaj  to  the  uranium 
335  which  we  have,  but  If  fre  could  success- 
fully fuse  Deuterium  then  we  woxild  have 
almost  limitless  energy  supply  because  Deu- 
terium is  readily  available  lA  our  oceans. 

The  fifth  step  we  must  stress  Is  the  devel- 
opment of  our  solar  energy  program.  Right 
now  solar  energy  is  Impractical,  because  of 
the  movement  of  the  sun  $nd  our  Inability 
to  store  ample  amounts  o|  solar  energy  at 
reasonable  cost.  But  with  all  ovu:  advanced 
space  technology,  why  couldn't  we  send  up 
Satellites  which  could  focv*  the  rays  of  the 
sun  at  directed  energy  reservoirs  throughout 
the  United  States  and  theiby  utilizing  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  therefore,  creating  a  perpet- 
ual energy  source.  | 

Now  I  didn't  mean  to  ^ome  up  here  to 
present  a  lot  of  hocus  pocufe  and  science  fic- 
tion to  obliterate  the  recognition  of  the 
energy  crisis.  But  I  am  sicu  and  tired  of  the 
pessimism  and  flnger-polnting  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  a  problem  and  there  are  various 
Justifications  to  what  causod  It,  but  we  now 
must  solve  It.  I  say  let's  ba  more  optimistic 
and  use  this  dilemma  as  a  golden  opportunity 
to  stress  world  leadership.  $o  let's  get  off  of 
OUT  rear  ends  and  Innovate— and  create  that 
Independent  perpetual  energy  system. 
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Mr.  AT.KXAKfDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  2  days  I  have  been  sharing  with 
my  colleagues  an  article  dMcussing  the 
weaknesses  and  problems  With  the  pres- 
ent Social  Security  System.  This  article, 
written  by  Mr.  Warren  Shore  on  the  staff 
of  Chicago  Today,  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  by  several  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  are  also  concerned  about  the 
money  they  are  investing  in  our  current 
Social  Security  System. 

T3d:iy  the  last  segment  jf  his  article 
points  out  a  possible  way  on  t  of  our  inse- 
cure social  security  si«^uatioi  i. 

(From  the  Memphis  Comme  rclal  Appeal, 
June  2, 1974] 

Tke  Insecumtt  of  Sociai.  SECuarrY — 

Past  3 

(By  Warren  Shor<  ) 

A   WAT   OXTT 

The  U.S.  Social  Security  sjBtem  Is  bank- 
rupt. Like  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  and 
other  bankrupts,  It  can  only  survive  through 
larger  and  larger  acts  of  public  charity  or  a 
total  reorganization.  | 

Because  the  American  wage  tarner  has 
been  willing  to  pay  the  charlt»  (in  the  form 
of  an  800-perceat  rise  in  payroll  tax  without 
a  matching  rise  In  benefits) .  Social  Security 
has  been  able  to  conceal  Its  ttsinkruptcy  for 
the  last  20  years. 

But  hiding  this  bankruptcy  wUl  get  more 
and  more  expensive  for  U.S.  frorkers  In  the 
years  to  come.  U,i  to  now  the!  cost  has  been 
paid  by  converting  our  Soclal  Seciirlty  system 
Into  both  t'je  poor;:st  kind  of  insurance  and 
the  worst  of  welfare. 

Judged  as  Insurance: 

Social  Security  pays  dlffere  ot  benefits  to 
peop  ^  who  have  paid  the  saiae  tax  and  no 
benefits  to  some  who  have  pali  1  thousands. 

The  system  is  d<!signed  to  ralfie  "premiums" 
(taxes)  at  a  faster  rate  tha^  It  wlU  raise 
benefits. 

The  so-called  "trust  fund"  the  government 
says  "pays  the  benefits"  doesn  't  exist. 

Judged  as  welfare: 

Soclal  Security  offers  benedts  without  re 
gard  to  family  need — only  nasi  i  Income. 

The  system  collects  5.5  pef 
income   of  a  $13,000-a-year 
per  cent  of  the  Income  of  a 
worker. 

The  over-65  worker  Is  pena^ed  for  work 
Ing  regardless  of  his  need 

Those  who  continue  to  doutt  Social  Secu- 
rity's bankruptcy  should  cons!  der  The  Oreat 
Trust  Fund  myth. 

In  the  federal  pamphlet, 
curity,"  we  are  told:  "During 
employes  and  their  employers 
curity    contributions    which 
special    trust    funds.    When 
monthly  cash  benefits  are  p4id  from  these 
funds." 

That  statement  is  simply  nfct  true.  By  the 
government's  own  Insuranse  regulation 
standards,  a. fund  of  more  thin  $600  bUllon 
would  be  needed  to  guaranteej  present  Social 
Security  promises. 

Yet  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
total  retiremient  and  disability  trust  fund 
now  stands  at  $36.5  billion — s  :arcely  enough 
to  guarantee  benefits  for 
months. 

The  truth  is  that,  In  spite 
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claims,  the  trust  fund  Is  not  used  to  paying 
benefits  and  hasn't  been  for  20  years.  Today's 
payroll  taxes  are  used  to  pay  today's  bene- 
fits— and  the  difference  Is  critical.  Here's 
why: 

In  every  branch  of  business  making  finan- 
cial promises  to  the  public  (Insurance  com- 
panies, banks,  stock  brokerages,  bond  sellers, 
etc.)  the  government  requires  a  trust  or  re- 
serve fund  be  set  up  to  guarantee  those  prom- 
ises. The  reserves  are  rigidly  monitored  by 
law. 

A  company  whose  reserve  fund  falls  even 
slightly  below  the  promises  It's  made  is  con- 
sidered "impaired"  and  barred  from  doing 
further  business. 

"An  Insurance  company  that  sells  a  policy 
without  adequate  reserves,"  says  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Insurance,  "is  really  saying 
'This  policy  will  only  pay  off  if  we  sell  more 
policies  later.'  If  they  don't  sell  more,  the 
policy  holders  are  out  of  luck.  That's  why 
we  keep  a  tight  watch  on  reserves." 

Put  simply  by  a  spokesman  for  the  State 
Insurance  Department,  "Using  present  pre- 
miums to  pay  off  present  claims  is  an  insur- 
ance fraud  becavise  it  conceals  a  state  of 
bankruptcy." 

When  first  enacted  in  1937,  Social  Security 
was  a  smaU  system  taking  a  small  tax  ( 1  per 
cent)  and  offering  a  small  return  or  "cush- 
ion." During  the  next  20  years  benefits  were 
raised  without  a  matching  rate  of  tax  in- 
crease. 

Thus,  because  Congress  was  creating  a  gen- 
eration of  workers  who  would  get  more  from 
Social  Security  than  they  put  In,  there  was 
logic  in  assuming  that  these  workers  would 
continue  to  vote  for  legislators  who  favored 
the  system. 

So  the  Social  Security  Administration 
didn't  bother  with  a  true  reserve  fund.  After 
all  wasn't  the  "selling  of  future  policies"  a 
virtual  certainty? 

But  there  was  a  fatal  flaw:  Giving  more 
to  one  generation  than  it  paid  for,  using 
the  payroll  taxes  of  the  next  generation 
without  a  reserve,  means  the  third  genera- 
tion will  get  less  than  it  paid  for. 

That  third  generation,  the  generation  of 
victims,  Is  today's  young  worker.  Forty  years 
of  promising  what  didn't  exist  means  today's 
wage  earner  must  buy  a  "policy"  full  of 
government  attempts  at  maximizing  taxes 
while   minimizing   benefits. 

This  has  led  to: 

Offering  a  benefit  package  worth  less  than 
a  third  of  what  it  costs  to  offer; 

Pegging  benefit  Increases  to  the  cost  of 
living  Index  and  Social  Secxirity  tax  In- 
creases to  the  "average  wage"  which  tradi- 
tionally rises  faster; 

Keeping  the  earnings  test  (which  reduces 
benefit  checks)  at  below  the  poverty  level; 
and 

Enacting  a  six-month  waiting  period  for 
disability  payments. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  present 
promises  (even  for  currently  older  workers 
and  retirees)  can  be  kept  only  with  future 
tax  Increases.  Can  the  Congress  continue  to 
be  certain  that  young  workers  will  vote  for 
legislators  to  keep  this  system  In  force? 

Obviously  the  time  has  come  to  find  a 
way  out. 

The  following  proposals  are  a  synthesis  of 
discussions  with  Prof.  Milton  Friedman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Prof.  Colin  Camp- 
beU  of  Dartmouth,  Prof.  James  Buchanan  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  John  Brtttaln 
of  the  Brookings  Institution. 

While  they  may  seem  radical,  keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  also  radical  to  continue  meas- 
ures which,  In  private  business,  would  result 
In  bankruptcy. 

It  Is  suggested  that  we : 

1.  Repeal  the  present  payroll  tax  for  Soclai 
Security. 
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2.  Replace  the  payroU  tax  with  a  system 
of  Social  Security  Bonds. 

3.  Continue  to  pay  existing  beneficiaries, 
partially  out  of  bond  revenues  and  partially 
out  of  general  funds,  but  stop  accumulating 
benefits  for  those  workers  who  wish  to  opt 
out  of  the  present  system. 

If  he  has  not  worked  ten  years  (here  be 
gets  no  retirement  benefit). 

If,  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman,  her 
widow's  or  wife's  benefit  equals  or  exceeds 
her  own  retirement  benefit.  (Regardless  of 
the  fakct  both  she  and  her  hvisband  were 
taxed.) 

If  a  disabling  injury  Is  "not  expected  to 
last  one  year."  (More  than  90  per  cent  do 
not.) 

A  Social  Security  bond  holder  would  know 
exactly  what  his  government  (or  a  private 
bond  Issuer)  owes  him  and  when  payments 
would  begin.  Bond-holders  cannot  be  sub- 
J^ted  to  "earnings  tests,"  waiting  periods, 
marital  status  tests  or  the  like. 

StiU  to  be  considered  is  the  present  death 
benefit  and  disability  features  of  Social  Se- 
curity. Since  the  present  system  offers  these 
features  only  in  their  cheapest  form  (term 
Insurance  for  the  death  benefit  and  a  six- 
month  waiting  period  for  disability),  they 
could  be  duplicated  in   the  cheapest  way. 

The  features  could  be  added  to  the  new 
Social  Security  bonds  for  three  to  five  times 
less  than  we  are  now  paying. 

Thoee  who  choose  to  buy  more  than  the 
minimtun  in  Social  Security  t>onds  woiild 
be  free  to  sell  the  coverage  anytime  they 
wish  Into  the  open  market — like  any  other 
bond.  The  present  system,  although  much 
more  expensive  to  most  than  private  life  in- 
surance, offers  no  cash  value  at  all. 

The  present  Social  Security  system  has 
taken  40  years  to  become  what  it  is — no 
bond  S3rstem  or  any  other  proposal  will  solve 
all  the  problems  overnight. 

The  only  vital  reaction  is  that  we  recognize 
the  present  generation  of  young  workers 
for  what  It  Is:  They  are  a  generation  of 
Social  Security's  victims  whose  financial 
condition  Is  getting  worse  every  day. 


U.S.  APOLOGIA  FOR  THE  CHILEAN 
JUNTA 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  KASSACHOBETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
subcommittees  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  last  week  were  treated 
to  a  very  revealing  display  of  an  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  at  odds  with  itself.  The 
occasion  was  the  testimony  of  a  State 
Department  representative  on  the  status 
of  human  rights  in  Chile,  but  it  was 
quite  easy  to  imagine  that  the  Chilean 
Junta's  information  minister  had  as- 
sisted in  the  presentation.  For  an  ad- 
ministration that  has  championed  in 
public  pronouncements  the  principles  of 
pluralism  has  decided  to  offer  excuses  for 
the  Chilean  Junta  that  has  disregarded 
the  fundamental  liberties  of  its  citizens 
by  every  account. 

I  commend  to  every  Member's  atten- 
tion the  following  testimony  by  Harry 
Siilaudeman,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  for 
its  stark  portrasral  of  a  foreign  policy 
that  makes  righteous  assertions  of  con- 
cern for  human  rights  around  the  world 
while  offering  i^mlogia  for  political  re- 
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pression  when  it  suits  some  undefined 
national  interest. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Shlaudeman's  state- 
ment to  the  House  Subconunittees  on  In- 
ter-American  Affairs  and  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  on  Jime 
12, 1974,  is  reprinted  below: 
Statement  bt  Defutt  Assistant  Secretakt 
Shlattdeman,  Jitne  12,  1974 

Mr.  Chairmen:  The  Department  has  been 
following  with  attention  and  Interest  these 
hearings  on  developments  in  ChUe.  We  have 
carefully  read  the  testimony  and  the  vari- 
ous reports  Introduced  here.  The  concern 
for  the  protection  of  human  rights  in  ChUe 
is  one  we  share  with  you  and  with  ChUeans 
of  all  walks  of  life  who  must  have  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  course  of  events 
In  their  country.  While  we  recognize  where 
that  responsibility  lies,  we  are  not  Indiffer- 
ent to  what  happens  in  Chile.  We  have  not 
and  could  not  be  indifferent  In  the  case  of  a 
country  with  which  our  ties  of  history  and 
common  endeavor  are  so  strong. 

The  observance  of  human  rights  Is  an 
important  factor  affecting  our  relations  with 
other  countries.  However,  it  is  not  the  only 
factor.  Secretary  Kissinger  noted  last  week 
that  these  relations  must  depend  on  a  viride 
variety  of  factors  in  addition  to  what  he 
called  "moral  approbation."  As  be  said,  we 
prefer  democratic  governments  and  attempt 
to  exercise  our  Influence  to  that  end;  but  we 
also  know  we  cannot  impose  our  political 
and  legal  structures  on  others.  My  remarks 
on  Chile  and  United  States  policy  toward 
Chile  shovdd  be  understood  in  thoee  terms — 
In  light  of  the  commitment  strongly  af- 
firmed by  the  Secretary  to  the  hemispheric 
principle  of  non-intervention. 

CRILX    AND    THB    UNITED    STATES 

One  of  the  most  striking  develc^ments  In 
U.S.-Latin  American  relations  over  the  past 
decade  is  that  while  we  continue  to  share  in 
this  hemisphere  most  of  the  aspirations  that 
Inspired  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  we  have 
come  to  recognize  that  they  are  not  aU  equal- 
ly or  easily  attainable.  We  have  come  to  un- 
derstand some  of  the  limits  of  excessive  de- 
pendence on  externally-inspired  programs. 

ChUe  illustrates  this  procees  weU.  Chile's 
history  of  democracy  has  frequently  provided 
special  opportunities  for  cooperation.  At  the 
start  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  United 
States  and  Chile  adopted  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  few  development.  This 
program  was  strengthened  after  the  election 
of  Christian  Democratic  Government  in  1964. 

As  time  passed,  the  level  and  degree  of 
United  States  participation  In  Chilean  de- 
velopment began  to  decline.  It  was  recognized 
on  both  sides  that  our  activities  should  be 
limited  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  paternal- 
ism and  Interventlonlsm.  Higher  foreign  ex- 
change receipts  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
Frel  government  were  also  a  factor.  The 
United  States  undertook  no  slgnlflcant  de- 
velopment lending  in  Chile  after  1968. 

The  election  of  a  Socialist  government  In 
1970  posed  many  new  problems.  But  our 
policy  was  to  have  the  kind  of  relations  with 
that  government  it  wished  to  have  with  us. 
Previous  trends  toward  lesser  Involvement 
continued.  But  we  did  maintain  those  pro- 
grams that  bad  proved  of  enduring  value 
under  the  previous  government:  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Food  for  P'eaoe,  technical  training, 
community  development,  military  assistance, 
narcotics  control  and  various  forms  of  scien- 
tific research  and  coUaboratlon. 

When  the  Allende  Government  tM  last 
September,  much  of  the  conUnulty  of  rela- 
tions was  unaffected.  We  continued  the  same 
assistance  programs  In  effect  under  the  Al- 
lende regime.  The  military  aaslstanoe  pro- 
gram for  example,  has  been  unaffected.  It 
has  historically  been  of  roughly  the  same 
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magnitude  as  tbose  carried  on  with  the  larger 
countries  or  the  Andean  group.  Like  the  other 
major  South  American  countries,  ChUe  has 
received  no  grant  U.S.  materiel  assistance 
since  1968.  We  have  no  public  safety  pro- 
gram of  police  assistance  to  Chile  except  for 
one  communications  project  in  the  late  60's. 
I  should  note  that  cooperation  In  military 
training  and  modernization  goes  bactc  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  now,  and  con- 
stitutes an  essentially  non-partisan  contribu- 
tion to  regional  stability. 

If  I  were  therefore  to  characterize  the  gen- 
eral evolution  of  our  relations  with  Chile 
over  the  past  decade,  I  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  they  have  been  remarkably  In 
tune  with  the  general  evolution  of  our  policy 
towturd  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  We  have 
passed  from  a  phase  of  activism  often  criti- 
cized as  highly  paternalistic  for  its  attempts 
to  encourage  development  along  lines  similar 
to  those  of  the  United  States,  to  a  period  in 
which  we  place  greater  emphasis  on  policies 
designed  to  foeter  common  interests  on  a 
basis  of  mutuality. 

HUMAN  SIGHTS 

One  of  the  major  lessons  of  the  past  decade 
is  that  the  United  States  is  not  and  cannot 
be  responsible  for  everything  that  happens 
in  Latin  America.  It  Is  not  and  has  not  been 
responsible  for  the  course  of  events  in  Chile. 

As  I  have  said,  hoiraver,  this  does  not  mean 
ludiSerence.  As  Americans,  we  attach  great 
Importance  to  human  rights  and  to  their 
protection  everywhere.  As  Americans  also, 
we  are  concerned  that  the  advancement  of 
hiunan  rights  be  a  practical  reality,  not  au 
al>stractlon.  We  must  be  concerned  with 
the  effectiveness  of  our  support  for  human 
rights.  That  is  why  this  hearing  is  so  Impor- 
tant. That  Is  why  responsible  e.xpresslons 
of  concern  are  so  necessary.  I  might  add 
parenthetically  that  I  say  "responsible,"  not 
because  I  arrogate  to  myself  a  Judgment  of 
the  internal  Chilean  situation,  nor  becaxise 
I  wish  to  substitute  my  moral  standards  for 
those  of  others,  but  out  of  a  concern  that 
we  recognize  the  limits  of  our  influence  so 
that  what  we  do  may  be  most  effective. 

For  our  efforts  to  be  effective,  they  must 
b»  credible.  They  must  show  an  awareness 
not  only  of  the  abstract  principles  to  whose 
universal  realization  we  are  dedicated,  but 
also  of  the  practical  conditions  under  which 
they  must  l>e  promoted. 

Chile  today  Is  still  recovering  from  the 
convulsions  of  an  unprecedented  situation — 
what  an  earlier  witness  described  here  as 
a  "trauma."  The  polarization  and  political 
antagonisms  generated  by  events  of  the  past 
decade  and  more  speciilcally  of  the  past  two 
years  have  scarred  Chilean  society  and  af- 
fected Chilean  democracy.  But  they  have 
not  destroyed  it.  Most  Chileans,  whether  in 
government  or  out,  whether  svipporters  of 
cturent  policies  or  critics,  are  embued  not 
only  with  the  historic  aspirations  of  Chilean 
democracy,  but  with  the  pride  that  tradition 
has  engendered. 

Like  friends  of  Chile  everywhere,  we 
should  do  what  we  can  to  help  at  this  time 
of  need.  Tempered  by  the  experiences  of  the 
past  decade,  our  assistance  programs  today 
are  as  non-partisan  and  balanced  as  they 
have  ever  been.  They  seek  to  provide  material 
help  and  security  to  a  nation  wliose  trials 
have  lead  it  to  feel  beleaguered.  As  public 
order  and  confidence  are  restored,  it  is  ovcc 
hope  and  belief  that  the  bitterness  and  con- 
flict of  these  past  few  years  will  dissipate. 

Despite  pressures  to  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  Government  adhered  to  a  pol- 
icy of  non-intervention  In  Chile's  internal 
affairs  during  the  AUende  period.  That  policy 
remains  in  force  today.  Yet  our  concerns, 
differing  according  to  the  needs  of  the  times, 
liave  also  been  well-lcnown. 

The  remainder  of  this  statement  addresses 

the  specific  questions  posed  by  the  Chairmen 

in  their  letter  of  May  21  to  Governor  Holton: 

First,  with  respect  to  the  legal  situation 
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in  Chile,  we  should  note  tpat  the  governing 
Junta  has  declared  a  stat^  of  siege — In  ac- 
cordance with  existing  provisions  of  the 
Chilean  Constitution — un4er  which  a  wide 
variety  of  civil  liberties  tan  be  suspended 
and  by  which  the  government  may  detain  in- 
dividuals without  format  charges  for  the 
duration  of  the  condltloni  of  "internal  un- 
rest." (I  would  also  note  hfre  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  In  assessing  that  ChUeau  situation 
is  ovu:  tendency  to  make  icomparisons  with 
American  or  Anglo-Saxon)  legal  practices.) 
Recently,  however,  the  Chilean  Junta  lias 
stated  publicly  that  uo  a  le  would  be  held 
Indefinitely  without  chargi  i  and  increasingly, 
formal  charges  are  being  Isrmulated  against 
detainees  and  the  pace  of  trials  is  accelerat- 
ing. 

Under  Its  emergency  p(wers,  the  Chilean 
Government  has  detained  several  thousand 
persons  for  Investigation  of  suspected  Illegal 
activity.  Detention  pending  investigation  to 
determine  whether  or  not  charges  are  suffi- 
cient to  formulate  an  lodictment  Is,  as  I 
have  indicated,  common  ;  practice  In  ChUe 
tinder  civil  law  procedures  antedating  the 
coup.  Many  persons  have  ibeen  released  and 
others,  we  iinderstand,  hatve  been  tried  and 
sentenced  to  relatively  short  prison  terms  or 
internal  exile;  some  have  been  acquitted; 
still  others  have  received!  more  severe  sen- 
tences. In  the  first  months  after  the  coup 
there  were  a  number  of  executions.  However, 
the  decree  permitting  supimary  executions 
was  scon  rescinded  and  4o  far  as  we  know 
there  have  been  no  execiitlons  carried  out 
for  some  months.  Furthermore,  the  Junta  has 
asked  to  review  all  military  court  sentences 
of  capital  punishment,  And  a  number  of 
death  sentences  have  beea  couunuted  In  re- 
cent days.  International  experts  have  been 
permitted    to   observe    trial    procedures. 

The  Chilean  authorities  have  acknowledged 
instances  of  mistreatmenti  of  detainees;  they 
have  declared  that  sucll  abuses  are  not 
sanctioned,  and  that  persons  resonpslble  for 
them  are  being  tried  an|l  punished. 

We  are  not  in  a  positio^  to  Judge  the  de- 
gree to  whl(^  Chileans  i^ay  have  lost  Jobs 
for  "arbitrary  or  Ideological  reasons."  We 
would  note  that  there  iS;  an  effort  In  both 
the  public  sector  and  In  those  private  firms 
which  were  intervened  bjj  the  Allende  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  personnel  who  were  added 
to  the  payroll  by  the  privlous  government 
for  allegedly  political  reasons.  These  reduc- 
tions In  force  are  reporteply  being  made  in 
the  interests  of  more  efficient  operation.  I 
note  that  the  Chilean  Government  has  re- 
cently consented  to  rec^ve  a  fact-finding 
team  from  the  Internatiotial  Labor  Orgaiza- 
tlon.  J 

A  number  of  university  schools  and  de- 
partments were  recessed}  after  the  change 
In  Government.  Activitieajin  some  cases  were 
suspended  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic 
year,  but  most  Institution^  are  now  function- 
ing normally.  The  authorities  have  forbid- 
den political  activities  on  campus. 

Like  its  two  predecesso^,  the  new  govern- 
ment has  announced  a  full  reform  of  the 
educational  system  at  ^1  levels  with  the 
object  of  better  meeting  Chile's  man- 
power needs.  The  curr*itly  proposed  re- 
organization seems  to  dibw  heavily  on  the 
reforms  instituted  by  th0  Prei  government. 
With  the  exception  of  }>ersons  in  custody, 
or  in  asylum  in  foreign  Embassies  awaiting 
permission  to  depart  (the! latter  now  number 
less  than  50),  there  are  lio  unusual  Impedi- 
ments to  leaving  Chile.  Ah  exit  tax  of  50,000 
escudos  (about  $70)  is  applicable  to  all  de- 
parting residents,  Chileanh  and  non-Chileans 
alike.  I 

With  respect  to  U.S.  ksslstanoe,  current 
projections  for  FY  1975  call  for  approximately 
90.8  million  in  grant  milHtary  assistance  (all 
of  it  for  U.S.  and  overseas  training  in  various 
professional  areas  for  thfl  three  armed  serv- 
ices); $20.5  million  has  bien  projected  under 
the   Foreign   Military   Sa  es   credit   program 
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for  the  pttrchase  of  equlpmont.  This  Is  the 
same  figure  for  Peru  and  la  comparable  to 
the  amounts  programmed  for  the  other 
larger  Andean  countries.  Allocation  within 
that  amount  have  not  been  itnade. 

On  the  economic  side,  a  $|20  million  loan 
is  being  planned  for  the  coi|ilng  fiscal  year 
to  strengthen  small  farmer  cooperatives  and 
Increase  food  production  in  that  sector.  A 
five  million  dollar  loan  is  contemplated  to 
support  Chile's  on-going  programs  in  nutri- 
tion. Supplementing  this  wo^ld  be  one  mil- 
lion dollars  of  grant  tec] 
funding  principally  In  the 
tor.  This  will  continue  the 
type  activities  of  recent  yi 
planned  is  PL  480  Title  1  ai 
make  up  the  1973-74  harvest 
most  acute  problem  is  in  thli 
ing  heavy  food  imports  will 
mllUon  dollars  in  PL  480  Title  II  donations 
is  also  projected. 

Tlie  Department  has  take 
tlon  the  totality  of  U.S.  pol 
planning  for  U.S.  assistanc 
gressiona!  Interest  In  humi 
emplified  in  Sections  32 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  hasl  of  course  been 
carefully  borne  in  mind.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  assistance  In  reestablishing  a  sound 
economy  will  contribute  to  mstenlng  the  re- 
turn of  normal  mtemal  conditions  to  Chile, 
while  improving  living  standards. 

The  Department  has  follow^  human  rights 
developments  closely.  We  ha»e  endorsed  and 
supported  the  work  in  Chllej  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Reel  Cross  and  the 
UN  High  Commissioner  on  Refugees.  We  have 
consulted  with  the  ChUean  government  reg- 
ularly on  problems  in  this  atea  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  fully  aware  of  ojur  longstanding 
views  on  human  rights.        I 

We  have  no  special  restrictions  on  the  en- 
try of  Chileans  into  the  United  States.  Since 
the  Western  Hemisphere  quota  Is  greatly 
ov-rsubscribed,  as  a  practical  matter  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  a  Chilean  who  recently 
applies  for  an  Immigrant  visa  to  enter  the 
United  States  without  a  aiibstantial  wait. 
Although  the  statistic,  as  a  consequence,  has 
little  meaning  in  the  conte*;  of  our  present 
discussion,  between  September  11,  1973  and 
May  29,  1974,  409  Chileans  and  62  non-Chil- 
eans received  Immigrant  visis  from  our  Em- 
bassy In  Santiago.  During!  this  period  29 
immigrant  visa  appllcatiops  were  dlsap 
proved:  the  reasons  for  denial  were  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  (4^, 
coming  a  public  charge  (6) 
documentation  (20). 

Under  special  pre -parole 
tuted  in  response  to  a  UN 
for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  req'^est  for  resettle 
ment  opportunities  for  thlTd-country  refu- 
gees, as  of  May  29  we  had  processed  141  appli- 
cations of  which  25  had  been  approved.  The 
latter  figure  Included  13  Chilean  dependents. 
Of  the  91  disapprovals,  it  was  Judged  that  71 
could  either  return  to  their  eountries  of  ori- 
gin and/or  continue  to  live  fn  Chile  without 
apparent  fear  of  political  persecution;  eight 
were  disapproved  under  thf  security  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
and  twelve  were  dependents  Who  could  not  be 
approved  because  principal  Ifamlly  members 
were  disapproved.  Eleven  applications  were 
not  ac'^ed  upon  when  the  applicants  accepted 
relocation  elsewhere.  Foxirteen  applications 
are  still  being  processed. 

The  Department  has  supported  the  Interest 
and  efforts  of  the  Inter-Atnerlcan  Human 
Rights  Commission  with  regard  to  Chile,  and 
applauds  the  Chilean  Govcr 
consenting  to  an  lAHRC  vii 
are  aware  of  our  position. 

The  role  of  the  Bureau  oi 
Affairs  during  consideratloi 
situation  by  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil was  the  normal  one  In  'irhlch  the  affairs 
of  a  country  in  a  given  bures  u  are  t>elng  dealt 
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with  by  UN  organs.  In  such  cases,  the  geo- 
graphic bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Organizations  share  responsibility  for 
formulating  the  U.S.  Government's  position. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  always  the  Department 
is  interested  in  the  views  of  Memliers  of  the 
Subcommittees.  I  can  assure  you  that  they 
vUl  be  very  carefully  considered  by  all  of  us 
who  work  on  these  matters. 


ENDANGERED  AND  THREATENED 
SPECIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
enter  into  the  Record  at  this  time,  by 
permission  previously  granted,  remarks 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  to  the  Symposium  on  Endangered 
and  Threatened  Species  in  North  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.C.,  Jime  11, 1974: 
[Department  of  the  Interior  news  release] 

Remabks  of  Secretabt  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 

I  have  long  admired  Marlln  Perldns'  suc- 
cess in  cornering  so  many  varieties  of  the 
world's  wildlife  on  his  WUd  Kingdom  tele- 
vision program.  It  is  obvious — Judging  from 
this  program  and  its  list  of  participants  that 
his  lovely  wife  Carol  is  equally  adept  at 
tracking  down  and  cornering  Individuals 
who— because  of  heavy  schedules  or  other 
reasons — are  nearly  as  elusive  as  the  speci- 
mens with  which  Marlin  deals! 

I'd  like  to  add  my  thanks  to  those  the 
organizers  have  already  received  for  making 
this  symposium  possible. 

As  I  look  across  this  audience  I'm  Im- 
pressed by  the  varied  backgrounds  and  inter- 
ests represented. 

We  have  among  us  political  leaders,  sci- 
entists, entertainers  (not  to  be  confused  with 
political  leaders)  professional  wildlifers,  stu- 
dents, writers  and  many  others. 

We  have  protectionists,  sportsmen  and 
consumers — aU  with  a  conunon  Interest  In 
wildlife  albeit  from  different  perspectives. 

A  scant  decade  ago  it  would  have  been 
nearly  Impossible  to  convene  such  a  diverse 
group. 

Such  a  gathering  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  conservation  of  endangered  species 
Is  of  vital  concern  to  us  all. 

However  those  of  us  concerned  with  ijotb 
the  conservation  of  wildlife  and  the  wise  use 
of  natural  resources  have  seen  a  disturbing 
polarization — in  some  cases  even  within  our 
own  ranks — over  many  Issues.  These  divisive 
attitudes  and  "family  squabbles"  divert  and 
waste  much  time,  energy  and  resources  that 
could  be  better  utilized. 

The  sportsman  expends  much  effort  in  try- 
ing to  defend  his  sport  and  explain  the  har- 
mony with  nature  he  feels  while  trying  to 
entice  a  skein  of  geese  into  range  over  his 
decoys.  Too  frequently,  he  singles  out  the  so- 
called  preservationists  as  those  against  whom 
he  should  concentrate  his  defensive  efforts. 

And  the  preservationist  fearing  the  plight 
of  our  environment,  vigorously  strikes  back — 
presenting  the  spectacle  of  two  groups  who 
should  be  allies — busily  ripping  each  other 
apart! 

In  another  arena  we  find  the  business  man 
or  the  industrialist — squared  off  against  the 
environmentalist.  The  one  sees  his  goal  of 
providing  goods,  services  and  employment 
as  a  national  necessity.  The  other  points  out 
that  attainment  of  that  goal  means  nothing 
if  we  defile  our  environment  in  the  process. 
Both  are  right  but  neither  appears  ready  to 
acknowledge  It  I 
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Nowhere  is  the  confrontation  more  evident 
ttian  in  the  various  government  agencies. 
Those  charged  with  developing  and  utilizing 
our  natural  resources  are  often  at  odds  with 
similar  agencies  who  are  re8p>onsible  for  the 
conservation  of  those  resources. 

And,  despite  the  tremendous  success  of 
this  Administration's  foreign  policies,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  exist  between  nations 
concerning  conservation  Issues. 

Is  this  growing  polarization  necessary?  Is 
it  inevitable? 

I  think  not!! 

The  responsibilities  of  my  Department 
have  placed  me  in  the  middle  on  many 
controversial  issues  and,  from  that  un- 
enviable position,  I've  bad  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  key  figures  on  both  sides  of  some 
of  these  Issues. 

Invariably  I've  heard  good,  sound,  logi- 
cal cases  presented  for  each  aide  by  honest, 
sincere  persons.  In  these  cases,  unfortu- 
nately, those  who  do  most  of  the  talking 
frequently  do  little  of  the  listening. 

All  too  frequently  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  point  of  agreement — a  piece  of  common 
ground — upon  which  to  pause  until  satis- 
factory compromises  can  be  reached. 

However,  events  which  have  transpired 
over  the  past  several  months  leave  me  hope- 
ful that  such  a  common  ground  may  be  in 
sight. 

In  February  1073  I  ha4  the  pleasure  of 
being  a  memlier  of  the  U.S.  delegation  which 
participated  in  the  negotiation  of  the  "Con- 
vention on  International  Trade  In  En- 
dangered Species  of  WUd  Fauna  and  Flora." 

Over  80  nations  spent  3  weeks  in  drawing 
up  a  treaty  that  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
significant  step  yet  taken  in  the  area  of  in- 
ternational wildlife  conservation.  Repre- 
sentatives of  nearly  50  nations  have  signed 
that  treaty. 

A  multitude  of  differing  viewpoints  existed 
among  the  negotiators : 

Eastern  and  Western; 

Developed  nations  and  non-developed  na- 
tions. 

Despite  this,  the  entire  complicated  60- 
page  document — In  addition  to  well  over  100 
amendments — was  negotiated  in  less  than 
three  weeks.  The  urgent  business  of  putting 
together  a  mechanism  to  make  possible  the 
conservation  of  the  world's  endangered 
plants  and  animals  provided  a  common 
ground  on  which  all  those  represented  could 
stand. 

I'm  not  going  to  describe  the  details  of 
that  treaty — many  of  you  are  already  famlUar 
with  it  and  the  rest  of  you  will  become  so  as 
it  is  implemented — but  I  do  think  two  pro- 
visions are  of  interest. 

First,  the  treaty  establishes  a  Secretariat, 
to  be  provided  by  the  United  Nations'  En- 
vironmental Program,  to  carry  out  its  in- 
ternational responsibilities. 

Second,  each  signatory  nation  will  estab- 
lish national  Management  and  Scientific  Au- 
thorities who  will  carry  out  their  nation's 
responsibilities  under  the  treaty.  Many  of 
these  nations  presently  have  no  organization 
resiK>nslbIe  for  wildlife  conservation. 

Thus,  over  the  next  several  years,  we  will 
see  an  International  network  comprised  of 
a  central  body  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
wildlife,  and  supplemented  by  a  series  of 
national  organizations. 

This  should  provide  an  effective  means  of 
cultivating  that  common  ground  discovered 
at  the  negotiating  table. 

In  this  country,  one  of  the  most  important 
wildlife  events  to  take  place  diu-ing  the  past 
year  was  the  enactment  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973.  Passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion— first  proposed  in  the  President's  1972 
Environmental  Program — was  the  culmina- 
tion of  several  years  effort  on  the  part  of  this 
Administration  aa  supported  by  the  major 
conservation  groups. 

This  new  law  provides  the  authority  and 
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means  for  establishing  an  effective,  coordi- 
nated national  program  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  endangered  species.  It  picks  up  where 
the  Endangered  Species  Conservation  Act  of 
1969  left  off. 

The  new  law  contains  several  Important 
features: 

It  gives  consideration  to  all  animal  life. 
The  earlier  statute  did  not  address  the  vast 
majority  of  the  species  of  animal  life  with 
whom  we  share  this  planet  and  who  play 
major  roles  in  the  earth's  ecosystems. 

It  provides  for  recognition  of  two  degrees 
of  threat.  The  earlier  statute  spoke  only  to 
species  that  were  "Endangered" — i.e., 
■■threatened  with   extinction." 

The  new  law  retains  that  classification  but 
adds  another  category  of  "Threatened"  spe- 
cies— I.e.,  ■■a  species  which  is  threatened  with 
becominsr  Endangered." 

This  new  authority  enables  the  action 
agencies  to  recognize  species  that  are  bead- 
ing toward  the  brink  of  oblivion  and  to  begin 
taking  preventative  action  before  that  crit- 
ical stage  is  reached. 

This  ability  to  use  "an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion rather  than  a  pound  of  cure"  not  only 
enhances  the  likelihood  of  a  successful  re- 
covery of  that  species.  It  enables  the  use  of 
less  drastic-and  usually  more  effective  and 
economical-techniques. 

The  new  law  recognizes  the  need  to  con- 
sider populations  as  well  as  species  or  sub- 
species. The  earlier  statutes  recognized  only 
described  species  or  sub-species  rather  than 
the  more  ecologically  valid  concept  of  pop- 
ulation conservation  embodied  In  the  new 
Act. 

This  authority  when  coupled  with  the 
ability  to  determine  "Threatened"  as  well  as 
"Endangered"  species  permits  authorities  to 
apply  protective  regulations  where  and  to 
the  degree  needed. 

The  Act  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
continued  existence  of  wild  plant  as  weU  as 
animal  species.  It  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  to  conserve  Threatened  or 
Endangered  plants.  It  further  provides  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  coordinate  within  one  year  a  review 
of  threatened  plants  and  to  develop  meth- 
ods of  conserving  them — including  legislative 
proposals  If  necessary. 

Two  aspects  of  the  new  law  are  especially 
important : 

It  implements  the  International  Treaty  I 
spoke  of  earlier.  This  enabled  the  United 
States  to  become  the  first  nation  to  ratify 
this  treaty  and  to  begin  setting  up  the 
mechanisms  for  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions as  they  complete  their  ratification  pro- 
cedures; 

It  requires  a  high  degree  of  concern  on  the 
part  of  Federal  agencies  in  insuring  that 
their  activities  do  not  amplify  the  threat 
faced  by  threatened  or  endangered  species. 

Last — but  by  no  means  least — the  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  historical  rcAe  of  the 
States  in  managing  so-called  "resident  wild- 
life" and  the  need  toe  close  Federal  State 
cooperation  if  our  efforts  to  conserve  these 
species  are  to  be  successful. 

The  Act  provides  for  an  "Establishment 
Period" — not  to  exceed  15  mcmths — during 
which  each  State  is  to  develop  and  submit 
its  proposal  for  an  "active  and  effective" 
program  for  the  conservation  of  Endangered 
or  Threatened  species.  States  which  submit 
acceptable  proposals  retain  their  authority 
to  regulate  the  "Taking"  of  such  species  and 
become  eligible  to  participate  In  the  "Grant- 
in-Ald"  provisions  of  the  Act. 

We  are  aware  that  some  States  may  lack 
adequate  statutory  authority  to  participate 
fully  in  our  efforts  to  conserve  some  species — 
especially  forms  such  as  reptiles,  amphib- 
ians or  invertebrates.  To  help  remedy  this,  at 
the  Department  we  have  been  woiklng  with 
the  International  Association  of  Game.  Fish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners  in  drafting 
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a  model  State  Endangered,  Threatened  and 
Non-Osime  Species  Bill.  If  enacted  by  a  State, 
such  a  bill  should  provide  adequate  au- 
thority for  that  State  to  launch  an  aggres- 
sive program  on  behalf  of  such  creatures. 

I  have  provided  each  governor  a  copy  of 
this  model  blU  and  I  very  much  hope  that 
It  will  be  quickly  adopted  by  the  legislatures 
of  those  States  not  having  a  comparable 
law.  You  can  play  a  major  role  by  encourag- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will 
enable  your  State  to  participate  fully  In 
this  program. 

The  fabric  we  see  being  woven  then,  con- 
sists of: 

An  International  organization  and  mech- 
anism which  gives  concern  to  the  status  of 
all  wild  plants  and  animals  on  a  worldwide 
basts,  and  which  provides  for: 

The  establishment  of  similar  organizations 
at  the  national  level  which.  In  this  country, 
was  accomplished  by  the  1973  Endangered 
Species  Act  which.  In  turn. 

Encourage  the  rapid  establishment  of 
similar,  compatible  programs  at  the  State 
level. 

I  recognize  that  no  governmental  pro- 
gram can  succeed  without  the  active  support 
and  Involvement  of  Interested  and  knowl- 
edgeable non-governmental  person  and  orga- 
nizations. 

The  new  Federal  Act  provides  for  scien- 
tific, commercial  and  public  participation  in 
all  significant  actions  taken  under  its  au- 
thorities. This  public  participation  is  formal- 
ized by  extensive  requirements  to  publish 
proposed  actions  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
to  solicit  and  consider  public  comment. 

Moreover,  the  Act  also  requires  a  State 
to  have  a  system  that  provides  for  ". . .  public 
participation  in  designating  .  .  .  species  .  .  . 
as  endangered  or  threatened  .  .  ."  before  its 
program  can  be  considered  acceptable. 

This  broad  array  of  new  and  strenghthened 
authorities  are  designed  to  create  a  truly 
cooperative  effort  to  conserve  endangered 
and  threatened  species. 

I  believe  It  also  contains  the  deed  to  a 
long  sought  and  badly  needed  piece  of  com- 
mon ground  where  erstwhile  adversaries  can 
meet  and  talk  and  listen: 

The  hunter  and  the  protectionist. 

The  industrialist  and  the  environmental- 
ist. 

The  resource  developer  and  the  resource 
conserver. 

Perhaps,  on  this  common  ground,  we  can 
find  that  our  views  are  not  aa  different  as 
we  thought  and  that  laore  can  be  gained  by 
talking  to  each  other  than  by  shouting  at 
each  other.  I  am  certainly  not  so  naive  as 
to  think  we  can  all  agree  on  all  points  but 
I  do  feel  that  most  of  us  can  agree  on  many 
points. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  pledge  to  you  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  In  making  the  Endangered  Species 
Conservation  Program  an  area  where  we 
can  Join  bands  rather  than  lock  horns  as  we 
pursue  our  goals  of  rational  resource  con- 
servation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  health  of  our 
planet's  flora  and  fauna  U  an  indication 
of  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

The  swelling  number  of  species  that  teeter 
on  the  brink  of  extinction  is  not  encouraging. 
But  the  emerging  awareness  of  the  need  to 
take  positive  action  to  prevent  further  louses 
is  heartening  Indeed. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  am  thtuik- 
ful  for  the  role  I  can  play  to  preserve  our 
plant  and  animal  life.  The  enthusiasm 
generated  by  this  symposium  indicates  that 
we  share  the  same  concern.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  for  the  benefit  of  all 
creatures,  great  and  small. 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Spe4ker,  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC)  must  halve  jtheir  oil  prices 
or  the  world  will  face  a  [financial  crisis 
within  the  next  few  months  the  likes  of 
which  has  never  before  ^en  witnessed. 
At  present  prices — which  lare  utterly  un- 
realistic and  giossly  unfafr  in  relation  to 
lifting  costs  and  world  n^ed — this  small 
group  of  small  countries  will  receive  in 
excess  of  $100  billion  e  ich  and  every 
year  for  their  oil  exports. 

This  is  at  the  expense  )f  the  solvency 
of  nation  after  nation  tha  t  must  have  oil 
to  survive.  It  is  also  a  :risis  situation 
because  substitutes,  or  oi  from  coal  for 
example,  will  not  be  on  t  le  line  at  com- 
mercially feasible  prices  H>r  years  hence, 
no  matter  what  crash  programs  are 
undertaken.  I 

Major  developed  countries,  developing 
nations,  and  underdeveloi)ed  nations  are 
all  in  the  same  boat.  It  is  predictable  that 
their  combined  response  may  involve 
confrontation  as  the  financial  drain  be- 
comes drastic,  Including  ttie  ripple  effect 
of  acute  inflation  and  massive  unemploy- 
ment. I 

If  it  be  argued  on  behalf  of  OPEC  that 
the  reserves  are  depletat^e,  let  these  oil 
exporting  countries  martifest  their  co- 
operation and  good  faith  by  cutting  their 
price  in  half,  modestly  reducing  their 
flow  of  export,  and  forming  an  interna- 
tional financial  agency  io  channel  the 
massive  sums  they  receive  for  their  oil 
Into  projects  designed  t©  create  alter- 
nate sources  of  energy — ffom  which  they 
will  derive  a  long-term  patout. 

The  dimensions  of  the  financial  crisis 
are  indicated  in  alarming  proportions  by 
Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Chase  Manhattan  in  his  recent 
address  to  the  International  Monetary 
Conference  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  on 
June  6,  1974.  I  commend  a  careful  read- 
ing of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  remarks  to  the 
thoughtful  considerationi  of  readers  of 
the  Record  :  J 

PiNANciAi.  Aspects  op  the  ^nergt  Situation 
(By  David  Rockefeller) 

When  this  conference  mel  a  year  ago,  both 
international  monetary  reform  and  the  long- 
range  energy  problem  were  discussed.  At  that 
time,  however,  little  connection  was  made 
between  the  two.  J 

Certainly  none  of  lis  foresaw  the  huge  rise 
in  the  price  of  oil  which  w4s  to  come  in  the 
final  months  of  the  year,  f  r  the  disruptiv ! 
Impact  it  was  to  have  on  world  financial 
relations.  In  retrospect,  Isie  relevance  of 
Secretary  Shiiltz's  speech  last  yecur  Is  clearer 
to  most  of  us  now  than  it  waB  then. 

These  develc^ments  onca  again  Illustrate 
how  our  best  laid  plans  can  often  be  dis- 
rupted by  unforeseen  ettemal  develop- 
ments— ^what  economists  are  fond  of  calling 
"exogenous  variables"  and  pthers  often  call 
"good  excuses  I"  i 

WeU,  what  was  exogenous!  yesterday  Is  very 
much  a  fact  of  life  today,  aind  It  is  the  sub- 


ject our  panel  will  discuss  ^th  you  this 
afternoon. 

For  my  part.  111  begin  by  Ikying  out  the 
broad  dimensions  of  the  protlem,  pointing 
to  some  of  its  Implications  for^  International 
financial  and  political  relations^  and  suggest- 
ing what  seem  to  be  some  promising  ap- 
proaches to  solutions.  My  distinguished  as- 
sociates on  the  panel  will  then  give  us  their 
various  perspectives  on  the  situation. 

In  the  final  quarter  of  last  vear  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  ExporUng  Countries 
(OPEC)  increased  the  price  of  i oil  fourfold — 
a  substantially  more  rapid  Inorease  in  price 
than  that  of  other  critical  j  commodities. 
Given  these  prices  and  present!  levels  of  pro- 
duction, this  means  they  wlU  receive  more 
than  $100  billion  yearly  for  thilr  oil  exports. 
Of  this  $100  billion,  the  oil-producing  na- 
tions will  spend  some  $40  billion  for  goods 
and  services — leaving  $60  billion  or  so  as  a 
surplus  to  be  reinvested.  This  $60  billion 
surplus,  incidentally,  compares)  with  a  $4  bil- 
lion surplus  by  the  same  couttrles  in  1973. 

Taking  into  consideration  existing  reserves 
and  interest  and  dividends  on  |  these  massive 
funds,  total  reserves  of  the  oil-producing 
nations  are  likely  to  exceed  $7a|  billion  by  the 
end  of  1974,  $140  biUlon  by  1975  and  $200 
billion  by  the  end  of  1976.  These  are  stag- 
gering amounts — and  only  ova:  a  three-year 
period.  T 

The  principal  holders  of  these  reserves  will 
be  in  the  Quif  Area,  with  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran 
and  Kuwait  accounting  for  about  one  half. 
Other  Important  reserve  holders  will  be  Iraq, 
Libya  and  Venezuela.  And,  of  course,  Nigeria 
and  Indonesia  will  also  benefit.] 

These  huge  surpluses  of  necessity  must  be 
offset  by  corresponding  deficltis  on  the  part 
of  oil  consumers.  The  baltmct  of  payments 
deficit  of  the  developed  countries  is  projected 
to  increase  by  $40  billion.  The  key  deficit 
nations,  after  adjusting  for  other  balance  of 
payments  considerations,  willj  be  Italy,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Japan  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  My  ovm  country  will 
swing  from  a  surplus  in  its  civrent  account, 
which  it  had  struggled  hard  io  attain,  to  a 
deficit  this  year.  I 

The  developing  nations,  for  their  part,  will 
face  a  severe  increase  in  their  combined 
deficit  of  close  to  $20  billion  a  year.  Countries 
such  as  India,  Bangladesh  andjSri  Lanka  wUl 
have  particularly  hard  times. 

All  of  this  suggests  a  structviral  disequilib- 
rium of  major  proportions  in  the  balance  of 
payments  of  countries  around  the  world— one 
that  could  have  serious  implications  for  the 
world  economy  and  International  financial 
mechanisms.  Somehow,  in  some  manner,  the 
huge  surpluses  of  the  oil  pro<iucers  must  be 
recycled  back  to  the  deficit  bil  consumers. 
As  it  is,  higher  prices  are  haying  damaging 
Inflationary  impacts  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omies of  oil  consumers.  On  the  other  band, 
If  recycling  does  not  occur,  tha  oil  consumers 
will  be  forced  eventually  to  dedate  their  econ- 
omies with  severe  consequences  for  the  Free 
World.  } 

In  considering  this  recycllnf  problem  it  is 
helpful  to  distinguish  between  the  short 
run — say  the  next  year  to  eighteen  months — 
and  the  longer  period.  One  milst  also  distin- 
guish between  three  groups  of  oil  consumers: 
First,  the  industrial  nations;  second,  devel- 
oping nations  which  are  In  n  fairly  strong 
financial  position;  and  third,  those  develop- 
ing nations  which  are  in  a  ( ecldedly  weak 
position. 

We  already  have  gained  some  experience 
in  the  short  run.  The  first  siaable  payments 
were  made  by  the  oil  companies  to  the  pro- 
ducer nations  In  March,  April  and  May,  and 
thus  far  they  have  been  recycled  back  suc- 
cessfully— ^principally  through  the  interna- 
tional banking  system. 

The  oil-producing  natlonsJ  for  example. 
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have  been  placing  their  money  mainly  in  the 
Eurodollar  market  or  in  sterling.  The  banks 
have  been  the  major  recycling  vehicles,  tak- 
ing this  money  on  deposit,  usually  at  call  or 
on  very  short  maturity,  and  relending  it  to 
oil-consuming  nations  for  periods  of  five  to 
seven  years — a  process  which  obviously  cre- 
ates a  very  unbalanced  and  precarious 
maturity  structiu:e. 

So  far  this  year,  $12  billion  or  more  has 
been  committed  to  industrial  nations  to  help 
cover  their  1974  balance  of  payments  deficits. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  the  borrowing  is 
being  carried  out  by  governments  or  govern- 
mental entities,  such  as  the  British  railways. 

While  this  process  can  be  successful  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  there  are  at  least  four 
very  serious  shortcomings  to  it,  especially  in 
view  of  the  astronomical  amounts  that  loom 
ahead. 

First,  the  banks  cannot  continue  Indefi- 
nitely to  take  very  short-term  money  and 
lend  it  out  for  long  periods  of  time.  We  hope 
that  this  problem  will  be  alleviated  to  some 
extent  by  coimtries  in  the  Middle  East  agree- 
ing to  place  funds  at  longer  maturity  as  they 
become  more  familiar  with  the  recycling 
process. 

Second,  and  even  more  serious  than  the 
question  of  maturities,  is  the  likelihood  that 
banks  eventually  wlU  reach  the  limits  of 
prudent  credit  exposure,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  countries  where  it  is  not  clear  how 
present  balance  of  payments  problems  can 
be  solved. 

Third,  the  oil-producing  countries  caiinot 
be  expected  to  build  up  their  bank  deposits 
indefinitely.  They,  too,  will  soon  reach  pru- 
dent limits  for  individual  banks  or  even  for 
individual  nations. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  process  of  recycling 
through  the  banking  system  may  already  be 
close  to  the  end  for  some  covmtrtes,  and  in 
general  it  is  doubtful  this  technique  can 
bridge  the  gap  for  more  than  a  year,  or  at 
most  18  months.  *   •   * 

Finally,  this  form  of  recycling  Is  not  even  a 
temporary  solution  for  lesser-developed  coun- 
tries in  a  weak  financial  position — countries 
like  India,  Bangladesh  and  Sri  Lanka  which 
are  not  in  a  position  to  borrow  at  all  in  com- 
mercial markets.  The  World  Bank  estimates 
that  an  additional  $2  billion  will  be  needed 
In  1974  by  financially  weak  lesser-developed 
countries  for  balance  of  payments  purposes. 
This  may  not  seem  a  huge  sum  in  an  absolute 
sense,  but  even  this  relatively  small  amount 
places  tragic  strains  on  the  countries  in- 
volved— strains  that  can  only  be  alleviated  by 
new  international  governmental  approaches 
and  a  firm  sense  of  global  commitment  and 
cooperation.  And  these  are  strains  that  will 
accelerate  dramatically  in  1975  and  beyond 
as  already  limited  reserves  are  exhausted. 

Compounding  these  very  pressing  shorter- 
range  problems  are  a  host  of  far  thornier 
questions  and  obstacles  down  the  road. 
Structural  adjustments,  of  course,  will  gradu- 
ally get  underway  between  the  economies  of 
the  oil  producers  and  the  consuming  na- 
tions. Prices  may  be  reduced  somewhat,  and 
the  oil  producers  will  step  up  their  imports 
and  increase  the  speed  of  their  own  Internal 
development. 

Countries  like  Iran,  Venezuela,  Nigeria  and 
Indonesia  have  a  longer-run  ct^acity  to  use 
most  of  their  oil  surplus  for  internal  pur- 
poses. But  these  processes  will  take  consider- 
able time.  In  the  Intsrlm,  these  countries 
will  be  large  accumulators  of  reserves. 

Moreover,  countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates 
clearly  lack  internal  absorptive  capacities 
commensurate  with  the  Incomes  they  will  re- 
ceive. On  the  contrary,  one  of  their  major 
aims  is  eventually  to  accumulate  a  body  of 
invested  wealth  outside  their  countries 
which  will  yield  an  income  great  enough  to 
replace  their  oil  revenue  as  it  runs  out.  Nat- 
urally they  are  concerned  about  such  matters 
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as  world  InRatlon,  exchange  risks,  and  the 
possibility  of  expropriation  of  their  assets. 

We  are  fortunate  m  having  Dr.  Aw-ad  on 
our  panel,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  able  to  tell 
us  more  about  the  uses  to  which  the  oil- 
producing  countries  In  the  Middle  East  ex- 
pect to  put  their  surplus  funds  for  both  m- 
ternAl  and  external  purposes. 

Looking  at  the  situation  realistically,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  clear  that  both  the  private  sector 
and  governments  must  play  a  much  more 
significant  role  In  the  long  term  investment 
process. 

Financial  and  Industrial  concerns  from 
Europe,  Japan  and  the  United  States  already 
are  proving  of  some  sissistance  in  speeding  up 
Internal  development  In  the  Middle  East. 
My  own  bank,  for  example,  Is  establishing  a 
merchant  bank  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  a  com- 
mercial bank  in  Iran  (both  Jointly  owned 
with  local  participants)  as  well  as  branches 
in  Egypt,  the  United  Arab  Emirates  and 
elsewhere.  We  plan  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
bridges  between  the  Mid-East  and  the  In- 
diistrial  world — both  for  Internal  develop- 
ment and  for  external  investment.  Yet  ours 
can  only  be  a  small  supporting  role  in  a 
drama  of  massive  proportions. 

Though  not  yet  large,  long-term  invest- 
ments by  Middle  Eastern  countries  in  the 
Industrial  nations  are  beginning  to  build  up 
on  a  modest  scale  in  real  estate,  selected  se- 
curities and  some  direct  investments  in  in- 
dustry. Hopefully,  in  the  future  they  may  be 
persuaded  to  participate  more  widely  in  such 
Investments,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  major  international  undertakings 
like  the  James  Bay  power  project  in  Canada. 
Yet  the  sums  requiring  investment  are  so 
enormous,  and  the  institutional  facilities 
necessary  to  carry  them  out  so  limited,  that 
I  question  whether  such  invesments  will 
have  much  Impact  on  the  gap  for  some  time 
to  come. 

All  of  this  clearly  suggests  that  both  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  will  Increasingly  be  called  up<»i  to  play 
key  roles  in  the  recycling  process.  The  World 
Bank  will  need  to  concentrate  on  those 
lesser-developed  countries  that  are  in  most 
serious  need,  while  the  Monetary  Fund  will 
probably  have  to  deal  with  both  developed 
and  developing  countries. 

Ideally,  funds  for  this  purpose  should  come 
from  the  surpluses  generated  by  the  oil  pro- 
ducers. Iran,  for  instance,  has  already  offered 
to  lend  funds  to  the  World  Bank  and  IMF, 
and  also  to  make  some  direct  loans  to  India 
and  others  at  concessionary  rates  to  finance 
oil  imports.  Similarly,  the  recently  announced 
willingness  of  the  oil  producers  to  establish 
a  $2.75  billion  "oil  facility"  to  help  countries 
with  balance  of  payments  problems  is  a  posi- 
tive move  at  least  m  the  shorter  term. 

I  fear,  however,  that  this  can  only  be  seen 
as  a  modest  first  step  when  one  considers 
the  magnitude  of  the  funds  that  must  be 
redistributed.  Solutions  in  many  cases  will 
demand  more  concessionary  terms  than  those 
currently  envisioned  by  the  oil-producing 
nations.  Moreover,  both  the  world  bank  and 
the  IMF  may  have  to  adopt  more  flexible 
concepts  of  risk. 

We  must  apply  even  more  in  terms  of  re- 
sources and  imagination  at  all  levels  if  we 
are  to  arrive  at  constructive  long-range  solu- 
tions. Critical  additional  steps  are  necessary 
on  both  the  philosophical  and  administra- 
tive fronts  to  handle  the  massive  needs  in- 
volved. New  techniques,  strategies  and  mech- 
anisms will  have  to  be  devised — and  devised 
quickly.  Most  importantly,  a  premium  will 
have  to  be  placed  on  International  coopera- 
tion. 

For  some  tUne,  for  example,  the  commit- 
tee of  20  in  the  IMF  has  been  considering 
a  new  central  reserve  asset — a  revised  SDR, 
which  would  represent  a  basket  of  curren- 
cies, and  hence  neutralize  the  exchange  risk 
between  major  currencies.  Perhaps  this  asset 
could  play  a  role  in  future  investment  plans 
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of  the  oil-producing  nations,  and,  indeed. 
It  Is  assumed  that  it  will  be  part  of  the 
new  IMP  "oil  faclUty." 

It  may  additionally  be  possible  to  work  out 
international  guarantee  arrangements  with 
regard  to  expropriation.  In  thte  respe?t,  we 
should  remember  that  the  oil  producers 
have  one  important  alternative  to  accumu- 
lating reserves  and  making  Investments 
abroad — vhey  could  leave  the  oil  in  the 
ground.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
sumUig  nations,  this  would  create  serious 
Ehortr.ges.  at  least  for  some  years  to  conie. 

It  Is  also  highly  desirable  that  ways  be 
found  to  channel  surplus  oil  revenues  into 
projects  designed  to  create  altfmate  sources 
of  energy.  This  would  not  only  help  the  world 
at  large,  but  also  provide  a  source  of  continu- 
ing revenues  for  the  oil-producing  nations 
after  their  reserves  have  been  exhausted.  It 
will  have  to  be  done  in  collaboration  with 
the  Industrialized  nations  which  have  the 
necessary  technology,  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  serious  discussions  along  these  lines 
wiU  not  be  delayed. 

Finally,  it  is  imperative  that  the  developed 
countries  of  the  world  Join  with  the  oil 
producers  to  assist  the  less-developed  na- 
tions. Unless  there  is  a  far  more  concerted 
effort  by  all.  including  my  own  country,  in 
this  direction,  I  fear  that  the  only  result 
will  be  economic  and  political  chaos.  In  this 
connection,  it  Is  imperative  that  Congress 
act  favorably  on  the  replenishment  of  the 
International  Development  Association  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  has  perhaps  never 
been  so  clear  that  the  true  self-interest  of 
any  nation  depends  viltimately  on  the  wel- 
fare of  others. 

Underlying  all  of  these  requirements,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  we  must  come  up  with 
a  means  of  recycling  funds  on  a  far  more 
massive  scale  than  now  possible.  Some  argue 
that  we  should  simply  wait  for  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand  to  bring  prices  down 
and  create  a  new  structural  equilibrium. 
Others  feel  that  inflation  in  the  oil-consum- 
ing nations  will  help  alleviate  the  problems. 

While  tliere  is  some  validity  to  both  of 
these  positions,  I  believe  we  must  also  be 
aware  of  their  limitations.  First  of  all.  Infla- 
tion has  little  hope  of  answering  the  problem 
since  the  purchases  of  even  the  largest  oil 
producers  are  so  relatively  smaU. 
Second,  I  fear  that  relying  solely  on  supply 
and  demand  can  have  disastrous  resiilts  for 
many  of  the  developed  Nations — Pleading  to 
disruptive  domestic  unemployment  and  de- 
pression in  these  countries,  and  to  a  general 
sense  of  distrust  in  the  world  commiinlty. 
One  cannot  ask  nations  to  caU  continually 
on  their  reserves  when  they  can  see  no  clear 
light  in  the  future.  This  is  like  draining 
one's  swimming  pool  in  the  midst  of  a 
drought.  Moreover,  If  the  position  of  the 
developed  nations  is  eroded  further,  the  de- 
veloping nations  can  have  little  hope  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  some  painful 
structural  changes  will  be  required,  and  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  Ignore  them.  The 
challenge,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  achieve  a 
delicate  balance  between  necessary  conces- 
sions to  countries  with  problems  and  an 
orderly  realization  over  time  of  the  inevi- 
table impact  that  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  will  have  on  shifting  world 
resources. 

Creating  a  mechanism  to  handle  recycling 
on  this  scale  and  to  determine  acceptable 
concessions  and  risks  is,  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  Perhaps  the  mlBBi<m  of  the 
IMF  could  be  expanded  In  this  direction,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  create  a  separate 
vehicle  so  as  to  avoid  burdening  the  IMF 
with  the  dual  responsibilities  of  policing 
monetary  affairs  and  curbing  unemployment. 

Whatever  the  means,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
perative we  develop  swiftly  a  new  way  of 
looking  at  world  financial  needs — a  perspec- 
tive that  emphasizes  global  stability  as  well 
as  individual  national  credit  worthiness.  If 
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w«  are  to  progreu  significantly,  we  miut 
have  a  vehicle  that  allows  us  time  both  to 
act  realistically  to  correct  structviral  dls- 
equlllbrlums  and  to  avoid  disharmony.  And 
this  vehicle  must  result  from  a  conscious 
decision  of  both  the  oll-consumlng  and  oil- 
producing  nations.  Z  would  hope  this  ques- 
tion wovild  be  high  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Committee  of  30  when  It  meets  later  this 
month. 

Needless  to  say,  all  of  this  may  seem  some- 
what academic  If  either  the  price  of  oil  or 
the  demand  for  oil  should  suddenly  decline. 
The  outlook  here  Is  highly  uncertain,  though 
hardly  cause  for  unbounded  optimism.  I'm 
sure  Mr.  Morris  will  be  able  to  enlighten  us 
on  these  Issues. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  there  are  some 
signs  that  the  present  high  price  Is  restrict- 
ing demand  for  petroleum  products  In  the 
consuming  nations  to  a  limited  extent.  Our 
bank  estimates  that  world  petroleum  con- 
sumption this  quarter  will  run  slightly 
behind  a  year  ago,  whereas  an  Increase  nor- 
mally wo\ild  have  been  expected.  Also,  we  be- 
lieve that  production  has  been  expanded  so 
that  It  Is  now  running  somewhat  ahead  of 
consumption.  If  this  is  the  case,  pressure 
could  very  well  build  up  on  prices,  and  It  will 
be  Interesting  to  see  how  the  OPEC  countries 
react  to  the  problems. 

While  oil  prices  may  eventually  come  down 
■omewhat,  my  own  Judgment  Is  that  plans 
and  policies  throughout  the  world  should 
not  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
decline  will  be  large  enough  to  solve  the  re- 
cycling problem.  Modest  price  reductions 
may  give  us  more  time,  but  they  will  not 
materially  alter  the  basic  situation.  Indeed, 
I  would  guess  that  we  would  need  a  price 
reduction  of  some  40%  to  60%  to  produce 
anything  close  to  a  new  structural  equilib- 
rium. Thus  we  have  no  choice  but  to  face 
up  to  the  recycling  challenge  and,  in  co- 
operation with  the  oil  producers,  to  devise 
the  institutional  arrangements  necessary  to 
cope  with  it. 

The  successful  creation  of  such  mecha- 
nisms will  be  highly  dependent  on  the  po- 
litical climate.  Here,  one  conclusion  Is 
certain:  The  Middle  East  coiintries,  by  rea- 
sons of  a  shift  of  wealth  and  resources, 
are  entering  a  new  period — a  period  during 
which  their  political  Influence,  as  well  as 
their  economic  weight,  will  loom  larger  on 
the  world  scene. 

The  strenuous  efforts  In  which  Henry  Kis- 
singer has  been  engaged  provide  testimony 
to  that  fact,  as  has  the  parade  of  cabinet 
members  from  other  countries  to  the  Middle 
East  In  recent  months.  At  the  same  time, 
the  new  wealth  in  the  Middle  East  Is  likely 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  moderate  gov- 
ernments In  that  area  and  orient  them 
more  firmly  toward  the  West. 

If  sustained,  this  trend  toward  modera- 
tion may  well  be  a  highly  desirable  and  sig- 
nificant political  dividend.  It  will  also  be 
essential  in  assuring  the  stabUity  that  must 
tinderlle  an  orderly  approach  to  the  redis- 
tribution of  international  capital. 

The  situation  is  still  beset  with  uncer- 
tainties, both  political  and  economic,  and 
we  are  running  out  of  time  on  many  fronts. 
Given  a  clear  realization  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  all  the  nations  involved,  how- 
ever, I  believe  we  can  find  ways  to  trans- 
form the  problem  of  surplus  capital  In 
the  hands  of  some  nations  into  many  posi- 
tive opportunities  for  progress  and  develop- 
ment worldwide.  But  this  will  not  happen 
by  Itself.  It  win  demand  the  Involvement 
and  dedication  of  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  on  a  scale  far  exceeding  that 
which  exists  now. 

Above  all,  it  must  Involve  a  degree  of 
global  teamwork  which  we  have  not  seen 
up  to  this  point.  If  the  nations  of  the 
world  approach  the  energy  situation  sin- 
cerely and  resolutely,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  It  can  be  uaed  as  a  catalyst  and 
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a  rallying  point  for  a  ne\f  era  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation. 

It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  challenge  Is  too  often 
the  most  effective  father  of  unity.  In  the 
past,  the  fear  of  Commioilsm  has  served 
to  lend  common  purpose  to  the  nations  of 
the  Free  World,  and  the  threat  of  nuclear 
holocaust  has  awakened  all  nations  to  the 
necessity  of  meaningful  Joint  solutions.  Now, 
as  these  threats  diminish  in  the  minds  of 
many,  some  may  well  be  ^mpted  to  place 
immediate,  more  selfish  osncem  ahead  of 
global  imperatives.  It  wo^d  be  tragic  If 
the  energy  situation  becdmes  a  force  for 
further  dlvlslveness.  Let  ua  hope  rather  that 
it  is  a  new  spark  to  rekindle  a  mutual 
striving  among  nations  thiit  recognizes  the 
world's  inevitable  interdependence. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  I^peaker.  the  In- 
creased use  of  high-sitlf  1  ir  coal  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  predicted  coal 
shortages  and  to  free  vali  table  but  dimin- 
ishing oil  and  gas  reservi  s  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Air  quality  regulations  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  require  that  to::dc  sulfur  oxides 
in  coal  be  reduced  to  acceptable  levels 
before  emission  from  powerplant  stacks. 
Flue  gas  desulfurization  is  by  far  the 
most  advanced  technique  to  accomplish 
this.  Stack-gas  scrubbeit  have  been  in- 
stalled commercially  on  ^3  American  and 
10  Japanese  plants,  and  have  been  dem- 
onstrated as  feasible  an(^  effective.  Other 
processes  for  using  high-tulf ur  coal  with- 
out polluting  the  atmoiphere,  such  as 
coal  liquefaction  and  gasification,  will  be 
imavailable  imtil  sometime  in  the  1980's. 

As  Clean  Air  Act  deadlines  approach 
and  reserves  of  low-sulfur  coal  decUne, 
energy  and  environmental  needs  indicate 
that  a  sensible  national  coal  policy  de- 
mands a  commitment  to  the  perfection 
and  further  installation  Of  flue  gas  desul- 
furization — ^FGD — equiptient.  Research 
must  be  continued  and  directed  to  the 
resolution  of  the  remaining  technological 
problems  associated  withi  FGD.  These  In- 
clude accurate  retrofit  design  and  the 
disposal  and  utilization  bt  scrubber  by- 
products. I 

The  present  and  potential  status  of 
FGD  technology  was  examined  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  Science  magazine.  The 
authors,  members  of  the :  bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  Department  of  th ;  Interior,  have 
evaluated  FGD  in  the  co  itext  of  the  na- 
tion's general  electric  i  ower  situation. 
They  conclude  that  stac  c  scrubbers  will 
be  an  important  compon  mt  in  providing 
sufficient  electric  power  in  the  future 
without  adverse  environmental  effects.  I 
include  herewith  excerpts  from  the  arti- 
cle in  the  April  19  issue  of  Science: 

HlGH-SULFXTB  COAL  FOB  OENERATINO 

EuecTBicrr  • 

(By  James  T.  Dunham,  Ca  7  Rampack.  and 

T.  A.  Henri)  ) 

The  United  States  has  in  abtmdance  of 
coal.  Coal  reserves  economically  recoverable 
by  today's  mining  technology  are  estimated 
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at  200  billion  tons,  and  total  domestic  coal 
resources  are  of  the  order  of  3  trillion  tons, 
or  enough  to  meet  a  large  part  of  our  energy 
needs  for  centuries.  We  are  experiencing  an 
energy  shortage  in  the  1970'«,  despite  such 
vast  amounts  of  coal,  because  we  have  be- 
come overdependent  on  natural  gas  and  oil 
to  supply  some  of  our  in<»aslng  energy 
needs,  among  them  that  for  et^^rlcal  power. 

Electricity  provides  about  29  percent  of  our 
total  energy  needs.  According  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  study,  pjr  capita  use  of 
electricity  increased  from  slightly  more  than 
2000  kilowatt-hours  in  1950 
1971,  and  is  projected  to  rei 
kwh  by  the  year  2000. 

Cheap,  convenient  low-sulftir  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  are  competing  wltti  coal  as  the 
preferred  fuel  for  the  electrl<S^  utility  market 
(Table  1).  While  annual  consumption  of 
coal  for  power  plants  In  this  northeastern 
and  east  northcentral  regions  of  the  United 
States  stayed  approximately  Constant  in  the 
6  years  from  1966  to  1971,  oil  consumption 
has  increased  by  factors,  of  3  and  25  in  these 
regions,  respectively,  and  gas  consumption 
has  increased  by  up  to  a  faetor  of  3.  Con- 
tinued use  of  petrolevun  and  natural  gas  at 
the  present  rate  will  aggravate  the  serious 
supply  problems  for  these  fuelp. 

Programs  under  way  to  ailgment  our  oil 
and  gas  supplies  and  to  diveijalfy  our  energy 
base,  such  as  coal  gasificatloi),  extracting  oU 
from  western  oil  shales,  htrnesslng  solar 
energy,  wind,  and  geothercial  steam  and 
brines,  will  have  little  Impacc  on  electricity 
generating  needs  for  many  yfears.  Similarly, 
although  nuclear  reactor  power  plants  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
demand  for  electricity  by  1995  and  up  to  50 
percent  by  2000,  these  optimistic  estimates 
assume  the  timely  development  of  the  fast 
breeder  reactor  program  a$d  satisfactory 
solution  of  environmental  problems  in  siting 
and  operating  nuclear  reactors.  In  the  mean- 
time, fossil  fuel-fired  power  plants  must 
supply  a  large  part  of  our  electrical  power 
demands,  and  only  coal  Is  alrallable  in  the 
United  States  In  svifllclent  quantity  to  pro 
vide  this  energy  for  the  next  ' 
Table  1. — Sources  of  energy 
electricity  in  19^ 

Electi  icity  generated 
Source:  (pe-cent  of  total) 

Coal  

Natural   gas 

Petroleum 

Hydroelectric 

Nuclear   

Geothermal  


25  years. 

for  generating 


42.2 

22. 1 

16.9 

15.7 

3.1 

N^ligible 

AIE  POLLUnOK  FROM  COAL  ^MBtTSTION 

An  Important  factor  iifluenclng  the 
change  In  the  pattern  of  energy  use  In 
thermal  electrical  power  g<neratlon  from 
coal  to  oil  or  gas  in  recent  jrears  has  been 
the  limitation  on  the  emission  of  pollutants 
to  the  atmosphere.  Air  poUulJon  regulations 
aflfectlng  power  plants  are  brimarlly  con- 
cerned with  three  pollutantii:  particulates, 
nitrogen  oxides,  and  sulfur  c  sides.  Of  these 
three,  sulfur  oxides  are  of  ths  most  concern 
from  a  regulatory  standpoint.  Ambient  air 
quality  standards  and  emission  standards 
can  generally  be  met  only  bf  burning  coal 
containing  1  percent  sulfur  <ir  less.  In  coal, 
sulfiir  occurs  in  both  the  inorganic  and 
organic  forms.  Substantial  amounts  of  inor- 
ganic sulfur,  mostly  pyrlte,  can  be  removed 
by  mechanical  cleaning,  but  t  be  organic  sul- 
fur cannot.  Because  the  sulfui  in  high-sulfur 
(3  to  6  percent)  coal  is  often  about  half  py- 
rlte and  half  organic,  mechi  .nlcal  cleaning 
alone  does  not  reduce  the  su  fur  content  to 
the  point  that  the  coal  can  b  s  burned  with- 
out exceeding  the  emission  sts  ndards  for  sul- 
fur oxides. 

Fuel  trends  in  the  heavily  populated  and 
industrialized  regions  reflect  the  Impact  of 
air  pollution  regulations  on  the  use  of  coal. 
Burning  low-sulfur  oil  or  nitural  gas  has 
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been  one  method  of  controlling  sulfur  oxide 
emissions,  but  when  switching  to  oil  or  gas 
has  not  been  feasible,  utUltles  have  turned 
to  low-sulfur  coal,  often  at  great  expense 
becaiise  of  high  transportation  costs.  Most 
of  the  available  low-sulfur  coal  in  the  United 
States  Is  In  the  West,  and  much  of  that  in 
the  East  Is  captive  and  used  by  the  metal- 
lurgical industry.  Accordingly,  utilities  in 
Chicago  meet  air  pollution  regulations  by 
using  low-sulfiu:  coal  mined  In  Montana 
and  Wyoming  and  pay  as  much  as  $8.50  per 
ton  for  unit  train  raU  haulage. 

In  bis  report  to  Congress  on  the  energy 
situation  on  23  January  1974,  President 
Nixon  urged  postponement  of  the  imple- 
mentation date  for  air  pollution  standards 
to  permit  conversion  of  oil-  and  gas-fired 
electric  generating  plants  to  the  use  of  coal. 
On  6  February  1974,  a  report  issued  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  cited  ten  eastern 
plants  that  converted  from  oU  to  high- 
sulfur  coal  and  several  other  plants  that 
were  willing  to  convert  if  environmental, 
technical,  transportation,  and  supply  ob- 
stacles could  be  overcome.  These  actions 
have  freed  some  oil  and  gas  for  other  uses. 
In  1973,  use  of  coal  for  generating  electricity 
Increased  slightly  at  the  expense  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  However,  widespread  conversions 
by  established  utilities  or  construction  of 
new  plants  designed  to  burn  high-sulfur 
coal  are  unlikely  unless  utilities  can  be  as- 
sured that  they  can  ultimately  comply  with 
air  quality  regulations. 

CONTKOL  OF  SULFXTB  OXIDES  AT  POWEBFLANTS 

One  of  the  maj(»'  deterrents  to  the  un- 
limited and  widespread  use  of  coal  for  gen- 
erating electricity  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  Midwest  and  East,  is  the 
quality  of  the  combustion  gases  released  to 
the  atmosphere.  If  high-sulfur  coal  is 
btirned,  there  are  three  alternatives  for  pro- 
ducing gaseous  emissions  meeting  air  quality 
standards:  (1)  Coal  can  be  converted  to  a 
sulfur-free  fuel;  (11)  coal  can  be  burned 
directly  at  a  rate  and  under  conditions  that 
generate  emissions  meeting  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards;  or  (ill)  coal  can  be  burned 
and  the  sulfur  oxide  gases  removed  during 
combustion  or  before  discharge  of  flue  gases 
to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  near  future, 
sulftir-free  fuels  derived  from  coal  by  gasi- 
fication or  liquefaction  will,  at  best  have 
lUnited  application  in  electrical  power  gen- 
eration. The  other  alternatives  are  more 
likely  for  Immediate  and  short-range  use. 

■XMOVUfC  8ULFT7R  OIOXIDX  FROM  FLTTS  CASKS 

Research  to  develop  technology  for  remov- 
ing sulfur  dioxide  from  gases  generated  dur- 
ing coal  combustion  in  electric  utUlty  l>ollers 
covers  a  span  of  40  yesirs  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  These  processes  include  (1)  in- 
jecting limestone  or  lime  Into  the  combus- 
tion chamber  to  produce  a  throwaway  prod- 
uct; (11)  high-temperature  regenerative 
systems  (that  is,  those  that  recycle  the  ab- 
sorbent) using  solid  absorbents  to  concen- 
trate sulfur  dioxide  gas  for  conversion  to 
sulfuric  acid  or  sulfur;  (ill)  direct  catalytic 
oxidation  of  the  dilute  flue  gases  to  sulfur 
trioxide  and  then  to  sulfuric  acid;  (iv)  wet 
scrubbing  of  the  cooled  gases  with  alkaline 
solutions  or  slurries  to  yield  throwaway  prod- 
ucts; and  (v)  wet  scrubbing  with  regenera- 
tive solutions  to  produce  either  liquid  suUur 
dioxide,  sulfuric  acid,  or  elemental  sulfur. 
This  technology  is  still  controversial,  with 
opinions  varying  as  to  the  reliability,  oper- 
ating and  capital  costs,  and  acceptability  of 
the  end  products  or  byproducts  of  the  vari- 
ous processes. 

In  a  1970  study  of  available  technology  for 
stack  gas  cleanup  made  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering,  it  was  stated  that 
"contrary  to  widely  held  belief,  commercially 
proven  technology  for  ccmtrol  of  sulfur  ox- 
Ides  from  combustion  processes  does  not 
exist."  In  May  1972,  a  federal  inter-agency 
committee  responsible  for  evaluating  state 
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air  implementation  plana  formed  an  Inter- 
agency task  force  to  evaluate  flue  gas  desul- 
furlzation  systems.  The  task  force,  desig- 
nated the  Sulfur  Oxide  Control  Technology 
Assessment  Panel  (SOCTAP) ,  issued  its  final 
report  on  15  April  1973.  Having  examined  the 
status  of  stack  gas  cleaning  in  the  United 
states  and  Japan,  the  task  force  concluded 
that  the  removal  of  sulfur  oxides  from  stack 
gases  is  technologically  feasible  in  instaUa- 
tions  of  conuuercial  size,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  the  nation's  coal-fired  steam  elec- 
tric plants  can  ultimately  be  fitted  with 
commercially  available  stack  gas  cleaning 
systems.  Of  many  processes  considered,  four 
wet-scrubbing  systems  were  rated  as  suffi- 
ciently developed  for  full-scale  commercial 
application  within  the  next  5  years;  these 
processes  were  as  follows  wet  limestone  or 
lime  scrubbing,  magnesium  oxide  scrubbing 
with  regeneration,  cataljrtic  oxidation,  and 
wet  sodium  base  scrubbing  with  regeneration. 

The  EPA  supported  the  SOCTAP  conclu- 
sions and  evaluations  In  testimony  at  pub- 
lic hearing,  and  added  double-alkali  sodium 
scrubbing  systems  to  the  list  of  commercially 
viable  processes.  The  citrate  process,  also 
studied  by  EPA,  was  later  added  1»  the  list 
of  promising  desulfurization  systems. 

Utility  representatives  at  the  public  hear- 
ing did  not  agree  with  EPA's  conclusions 
and  testified  about  operating  difficulties  with 
the  scrubbers  that  are  Installed.  They 
claimed  that  reliability  of  units  100  mega- 
watts or  larger  has  not  been  demonstrated 
adequately  enough  to  varrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  control  systems  are  cc»nmer- 
clally  available.  Another  major  concern  of 
the  utility  representatives  was  the  disposal 
problem  attendant  with  the  throwaway  con- 
trol systems.  These  systems — lime  or  lime- 
stone wet  scrubbing  and  double-alkali 
scrubbing — produce  calcium  siilfate  and  cal- 
cium sulfite,  which  have  no  market  value 
and  must  be  disposed  of  In  permanent 
Impoundment  areas. 

The  processes  considered  most  advanced 
have  only  been  tested  in  a  limited  number 
of  large-scale  demonstration  projects,  if  any, 
and  the  controversy  continues  as  to  whether 
the  technology  is  reliable  enough  for  wide- 
spread application  to  coal-fired  utility 
boilers.  Large-scale  test  programs  now  under 
way  or  being  plarmed  may,  in  the  next  2  or 
3  years,  solve  the  engineering  design  and 
operating  problems  to  assure  fully  reliable 
sulfur  oxide  control  systems.  In  the  mean- 
time, promising  new  processes  now  being 
developed  should  be  available  for  installa- 
tion before  the  end  of  this  decade.  Con- 
cerned parties  are  appraising  cautiously  the 
more  thoroughly  researched  and  advanced 
processes  with  regard  to  their  merits  and 
deficiencies. 

SUIIMAXT 

We  must  exptmd  the  use  of  coal  for  elec- 
tricity generation  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
help  alleviate  the  immediate  oil  and  natural 
gas  shortage,  which  threatens  to  become 
more  acute  unless  the  pattern  of  energy  is 
changed. 

It  is  not  likely,  nor  is  It  proposed,  that 
coal  should  completely  replace  oil  or  gas 
in  power  generation;  geographic  location  of 
plants  and  ready  availability  of  high-  or  low- 
sulfur  coal  will  to  some  extent  dictate  the 
choice  of  fuel.  However,  replacing  60  percent 
of  the  oil  and  gas  now  used  In  power  gen- 
eration would  release  more  than  200  million 
barrels  of  oil  and  1.9  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
ratural  gas  (1  barrel  of  oil  =  0.16m';  1  cubic 
foot  =  2.8x  10-»  m')  annually  for  other  uses 
such  as  home  and  commercial  heating,  trans- 
portation, chemical  feedstock,  and  selected 
industrial  and  manufacturing  uses.  Even 
more  Important,  use  of  coal  Instead  of  oil 
or  gas  in  new  foesil  fuel-fired  electrical 
generating  plants  would  go  far  toward  con- 
serving natural  gas  resources  and  holding 
the  line  on  Increased  petroleum  Imports. 

In  recent  years,  U.8.  pollution  regulations 
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restricting  sulfur  oxide  emissions  from  power 
plants  have  been  one  of  the  major  deter- 
rents to  the  use  of  the  high-rank,  high-sul- 
fur coals  of  the  Midwest  and  East.  Reliable 
flue  gas  desulfurization  processes  that  per- 
mit burning  of  these  coals  without  adverse 
environmental  effects  are  approaching  full 
development  and  should  encourage  wider 
use  of  coal  in  electricity  generation  for  tlie 
next  25  years.  Estimates  indicate  that  more 
than  40  sulfur  dioxide  scrubbing  units  will 
be  instaUed  on  power  plants  totaling  about 
20,000-Mw  capacity  by  late  1976.  The  cost  of 
these  units  will  approach  $750  miUlon.  Al- 
though this  is  not  a  significant  amount  of 
our  coal-fired  generating  capacity,  these  in- 
stallations should  give  Impetus  to  construc- 
tion of  more  and  larger  ones  by  1980  and  the 
next  decade;  this  would  refute  the  tenet  that 
wide  use  of  coal  and  a  clean  environment 
are  mutually  exclusive.  As  the  choice  of 
proved  scrubbing  technology  broadens,  no 
single  process  will  dominate  the  market.  In- 
dividual utilities,  in  addition  to  considering 
the  economics,  wiU  be  faced  with  making 
choices  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  coal 
burned;  water,  land,  and  air  pollution  regu- 
lations; and  the  marketability  of  the  end 
products. 

The  cost  of  the  fine  gas  desulfurization 
will  be  high,  ranging  from  1.2  to  3.2  mill, 
kwh.  The  average  increase  in  electricity  cost 
to  consxuners  is  expected  to  be  about  3  to  6 
percent,  and  in  some  Instances  as  much  as 
15  percent.  However,  the  added  burden  may 
not  be  as  high  as  that  of  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil,  both  in  terms  of  price  and  reliability 
of  supply.  Combustion  of  high-sulfur  coal  fol- 
lowed by  stack  gas  cleanup  apjiears  to  be  the 
cheapest  alternative  for  meeting  our  elec- 
tricity needs  In  the  next  few  decades. 


WHO     IS     MAKING    THE     PROFITS 
FROM  INFLATED  FOOD  PRICES? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
cost  of  food  to  the  consumer  edging  ever 
upward  and  what  appears  to  be  a  boom 
year  for  farm  prices,  it  may  be  easy  for 
some  people  to  point  to  the  American 
farmer  as  some  sort  of  phantom  reaping 
huge  profits  at  the  expense  of  other  citi- 
zens. 

Such  is  simply  not  the  case.  In  spite  of 
high  food  prices  in  the  market  place,  the 
producers — ^the  fanners,  the  cattlemen, 
the  chicken  farmers,  etc. — are  not  the 
groups  realizing  the  windfall. 

Who,  then,  is  making  the  money  from 
inflated  food  prices?  I  think  that  our 
coUeagues,  and  their  consumer  constitu- 
ents, will  be  interested  in  lo(ddng  into 
this  question  further. 

I  insert  the  following  newspaper  story, 
which  deals  with  the  how's  and  why's  of 
higher  food  prices: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  16,  1974] 

Feeling  OimuGED  Abottt  High  Prices  Down 

ON  THE  Farm 

(By  Jim  Hightower) 
"Farmers  never  bad  It  so  good,"  declared 
President  Nlzon  at  a  press  conference  in 
March.  But  have  they?  Certainly,  farm  people 
do  not  share  the  President's  cheery  outlook 
on  the  farm  economy.  In  fact,  farmers  were 
shocked  and  outraged,  and  one  national 
farm  group  conaldered  the  remark  so  cal- 
lous as  to  warrant  Impeachment. 
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with  the  highest  food  and  farm  prices  in 
memory,  what  caused  farmers  to  bridle  at 
the  President's  comment?  Two  things  in 
particular. 

First,  farmers  did  not  benefit  most  from 
the  exorbitaQt  food  prices  of  1973 — the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (DSDA)  reports 
that  food  middlemen  continued  to  take  near- 
ly three-fifths  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar 
m  1973. 

Second,  the  President  was  trying  to  make 
political  hay  out  of  a  temporary  farm  price 
boom  that  already  Is  fizzling  out — 1974  does 
not  look  all  that  great  to  farmers. 

Consider  the  first  question:  who  profited? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  1973  was  a  good 
year  for  farm  income,  especially  for  grain 
and  livestoclc  f;u'mer8.  As  it  turns  out,  admin- 
istration publicists  were  a  bit  overzealous  in 
their  initial  claims  for  farm  income  and  they 
had  to  revise  their  early  figures  downward  by 
$2  billion.  And  there  is  considerable  doubt 
that  all  of  the  ^24  billion  farmers  supposedly 
earned  actually  ended  up  on  the  farm,  since 
a  good  many  corporate  processors  and  mar- 
keters of  such  commodities  as  eggs  and  poul- 
try get  counted  as  "farmers."  These  quibbles 
aside,  however,  1973  was  not  a  bad  year  to 
have  been  a  farmer 

But  it  was  not  the  kind  of  year  that  war- 
rants being  singled  out  in  a  Presidential  press 
conference.  Even  with  the  record  income 
levels  of  1973,  farmers  received  only  46  cents 
of  the  consumer's  food  dollar.  The  rest  went 
to  the  corporate  middlemen  that  process, 
market  and  retail  food.  Nor  does  every  fanner 
In  America  draw  46  cents  every  time  a  con- 
Btmier  lays  down  a  dollar;  most  farmers 
never  see  that  kind  of  ratio. 

For  an  example,  the  chicken  for  which  you 
pay  $1.50  pays  the  chicken  farmer  6  cents. 
USDA  statistics  show  that  a  can  of  peaches 
cost  consumers  41  cents  last  year,  but  the 
peach  farmer  got  only  7  cents  of  it.  You 
spent  28  cents  for  a  loaf  of  white  bread,  but 
only  4  cents  trickled  back  to  the  wheat 
farmer.  A  head  of  lettuce  cost  43  cents  at  the 
supermarket,  but  paid  only  4  cents  to  the 
farmer. 

FBOCESSoa's  PRorrrs  rp 

At  a  time  of  skyrocketing  food  prices  and 
consumer  dlsgruntlement,  the  President 
pointed  to  farmers,  without  bothering  to 
mention  that  food  corporations  were  enjoy- 
ing even  better  times.  Far  from  flattered, 
farmers  felt  picked  on.  Cattle  ranchers  are 
said  to  have  done  especially  well  in  1973,  but 
none  did  anywhere  near  as  well  as  such  cor- 
porate cowboys  as  Iowa  Beef  Processors,  with 
a  66  per  cent  profit  increase  last  year,  or 
American  Beef  Packers,  with  a  288  per  cent 
profit  increase.  Food  processors  grumbled  all 
last  year  about  government  price  controls, 
but  their  1973  profit  figures  suggest  that 
they  grumbled  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  For 
example,  the  big  canners  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables did  much  better  than  the  farmers  who 
grow  them  with  such  firms  as  Del  Monte 
taking  a  35  per  cent  profit  increase  in  1973, 
Campbell  soup  23  per  cent  and  Castle  &  Cook 
(Dole)  up  53  per  cent. 

The  May  4  issue  of  Business  Week  offered 
another  interesting  Insight  into  how  the 
chips  actually  fell  last  year.  In  a  listing  of 
salary  Increases  for  corporate  executives,  the 
food  Industry  was  found  to  be  very  generous. 
Food  firms  and  government  officials  are  quick 
to  point  to  rising  labor  costs  as  an  inflation- 
ary villain  and  a  drain  on  corporate  profit 
margins,  but  they  do  not  draw  attention  to 
inflationary  jumps  in  executive  salaries.  In 
1973.  food  Industry  workers  had  wage  in- 
creases of  6  per  cent.  Up  in  the  executive 
suites  of  food  corporations,  however,  there 
was  much  less  restraint. 

Food  manufacturing  firms  ranked  ninth 
out  of  32  Industries  surveyed  by  Business 
Week,  booatlng  the  pay  of  their  top  execu- 
tives by  an  average  of  17.7  per  cent.  For 
example,  while  consumers  were  being  ad- 
vised by  government  and  industry  to  switch 
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from  beef  to  beans.  Krafiico  increased  the 
salary  of  Its  board  chairman  from  $264,000 
to  9331,000.  Consumers  ultimately  get  to  pay 
for  Kraftco's  internal  largetee.  Grocery  chiain 
executives  ranked  fourth  Iq  Business  Week's 
listing,  taking  home  a  24.3  per  cent  pay  in- 
crease. Safeway,  which  coiyiplalned  all  last 
year  that  its  profit  marginal  were  paper  thin, 
scraped  up  an  extra  $16,00A  to  round  ofT  its 
chairman's  salary  at  $200,0C  9  a  year.  Nothing 
that  these  corporate  execut  ves  now  claim  to 
be  feeling  the  "pinch"  of  ll  iflatlon.  Business 
Week  reports  that  their  p  ^y  levels  can  be 
expected  "to  take  another  t  Ig  Jump  with  the 
expiration  of  controls."         ' 
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edly  are  puzzled 
e  "disappearing 
lomy.  Since  Sep- 
ia have  been  re- 
e  farm  value  of 
t  price  drop  on 


Grocery  shoppers  undou 
over  the  phenomenon  of 
price  drop"  in  our  food  ec< 
tember,  1073,  the  news  m< 
porting  each  month  that 
food  has  been  falling.  But 
the  farm  has  not  made  its  way  into  the 
supermarkets.  Farm  prices  flzzled  16  per  cent 
from  August  to  December  of  last  year  but 
supermarket  prices  remalaed  sizzling  hot. 
Eve  a  as  President  Nixon  was  making  his  re- 
mark about  the  good  fortunes  of  American 
farmers,  the  price  they  weite  being  paid  was 
falling  for  the  sixth  straight  month,  while 
the  price  charged  to  consumers  actually  was 
rising.  I 

Not  only  did  food  firm4  pass  all  of  the 
farmers'  1973  increase  right  through  to  the 
beleaguered  consumer,  put  they  also 
attached  a  sizeable  markup  bf  their  own.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  pbicago  reported 
on  March  8  that  food  middlemen  increased 
their  take  from  consumera  by  6.6  per  cent 
in  1973.  That  Is  an  increase  exceeded  only 
once  (In  1970)  in  the  last^O  years.  And  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  teports  that  these 
firms  will  increase  their  s^are  in  1974  at  a 
rate  that  "may  be  more  than  double  the 
1973  Increase."  What  thai  means  is  that 
consumers  will  pay  much  more  for  food  this 
year  and  much  lees  of  whal  they  pay  will  go 
to  farmers.  I 

In  1973,  the  farmer  was  averaging  46  cents 
of  the  food  dollar.  By  May,  f 974,  that  already 
had  fallen  to  43  cents,  the  jsame  level  it  was 
prior  to  the  boom  of  1973.  [And  the  farmer's 
share  is  expected  to  fall  elven  more  during 
ttiis  year.  The  retail  price  pf  food  is  hardly 
keeping  pace.  A  Department  of  Agriculture 
report  shows  that  the  price  ^f  bread  rose  from 
January  to  April  by  two  cenis.  while  the  farm 
value  of  bread  ingredients  fell  by  two  cents. 
That  is  four  extra  pennies  picked  up  by 
middlemen  every  time  a  tioaf  of  bread  is 
bought. 

Not  only  are  middlemen  failing  to  pass 
along  cheaper  farm  prices, 
also  to  be  holding  back  on 
goods.  For  example.  Reps.,  Frank  Denholm 
(D-S.D.).  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  (D-Mass.) 
and  Lester  Wolff  (D-N.Y.|  have  suggested 
that  meat  packers  and  pro<iessors  are  widen- 
ing their  profit  margins  t^day  by  manipu- 
lating available  supplies  of  |ieat. 

The  congressmen  took  a  Qook  at  the  meat 
Industry's  cold  storage  Inventories  in  May 
and  found  an  astounding  {amount  of  meat 
being  packed  away  In  cori>*rate  warehouses. 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures  showed 
that  cold  storage  of  beef  bf  the  packers  and 
processors  is  33  per  cent  above  last  year,  pork 
stocks  are  43  per  cent  grater  and  poultry 
storage  Is  up  by  87  peri  cent.  Denholm 
charged  that  this  storage  "pearly  pirates  the 
prices  of  consumers  and  pri^ucers  alike."  By 
storing  meat,  the  corporatiotis  can  artificially 
decrease  supplies  in  superm$rkets,  thus  keep- 
ing consumer  prices  high.  Simultaneously, 
the  record  Inventories  decriase  industry  de 
mand,  thus  dampening  prl  :es  paid  to  meat 
raisers. 

During  April,  farm  prlcek  overall  fell  an 

other  4  per  cent,  with  th(  price  of  cattle 

falling  from  39  to  37  ceni  s  a  pound,  hogs 

dow-n  from  31  to  30  cental  a  pound,  wheat 


but  some  appear 
supplies  of  farm 


down  from  $3.98  a  bushel  to  $3.52,  cotton 
down  from  58  to  49  cents  a  pound  and  eggs 
down  from  60  to  42  cents  a  doeen. 
stein's    statemeot 

A  remark  in  May  by  Herbert  Stein,  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  Is  depressing  to  farmers  and  consu- 
mers alike.  He  said,  "The  declines  in  farm 
product  prices  are  likely  to  ^  reflected  in 
much  smaller  ijicreaaea  In  retell  food  prices 
than  occurred  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974" 
(emphasis  supplied).  Only  tha  Grocery  Man- 
ufacturers of  America  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Food  Chains  can  appreciate  the 
logic  of  that.  [ 

In  fact,  that  is  the  kind  of  fogic  that  food 
middlemen  can  carry  to  the  bank.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Chicafo  said  in  its 
May  31  agricultural  letter  tUat  "the  avail- 
able evidence  suggests  that  higher  profits 
have  contributed  to  the  widening  farm-to- 
retall  price  spreads."  That  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  Business  Week  m$gazine  figures 
showing  that  in  the  first  tli^ee  months  of 
tills  year  the  largest  food  retailers  had  proflts 
that  were  69  per  cent  highs  than  a  year 
ago,  even  though  their  sales  were  up  Just  14 
per  cent.  I 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  clouds  the 
Issue  of  high  middleman  profits  by  reporting 
figures  tliat  encompass  all  IJood  firms,  the 
small  with  the  giant.  There  |u«  32,000  food 
manufacturing  firms  in  Ameeica,  but  Just  a 
handful  of  those  sell  nearly  all  the  food  and 
control  the  industry.  In  May  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  Dr.  Russell  Parker 
noted  that  "the  50  largest  [^ood  manufac- 
turers) controlled  50  percenjt  of  assets  of 
1964,  they  accounted  for  61  percent  of  profits 
and  nearly  90  percent  of  telerlsion  advertis- 
ing." According  to  Dr.  Parkeri  and  other  au- 
thorities, tills  level  of  Industri  concentration 
Is  increasing  steadily.  These  fwe  the  brand- 
name  giants,  powerfully  situated  between 
millions  of  farmers  and  minitjns  of  consum- 
ers, and  they  are  fast  becoml^ig  the  decisive 
force  In  the  American  food  f conomy. 

The  average  profit  increase  for  all  32,000 
food  firms  in  1973  would  not  [be  remarkable, 
out  the  dominant  firms  had  "a  year  to  re- 
member," as  Business  Weak  put  it.  A  special 
USDA  task  force  on  food  niarketing  costs 
reported  this  month  that  the  profits  of  food 
middlemen  in  1973  "probabfc"  will  exceed 
the  the  1972  total  of  $3.4  billian.  But  the  task 
force  need  have  no  doubt  abput  the  largest 
firms.  Analyzing  the  68  largest  food  proces- 
sors. Business  Week  reported  in  March  that 
their  profits  averaged  17  percOnt  higher  than 
in  1972.  The  proflts  of  those  M  industry  lead- 
ers were  more  than  $1.8  billloii  which  Is  more 
than  half  the  industry's  total  for  the  previ- 
ous year.  I 

To  a  significant  degree,  thii 
Is  the  result  of  monopoly  poi 
industry.  | 

Dr.  William  Shepherd,  a  lesiding  authority 
on  market  concentration,  reports  that  the 
food  industry  falls  well  wlthfa  the  category 
of  "tight  oligopoly,"  with  the  average  four- 
firm  concentration  within  the]  industry  being 
55  percent.  In  many  food  lines,  shared  mo- 
nopolies exert  much  greater  ^ntrol.  For  ex- 
ample. 91  percent  of  all  breakfast  cereal  is 
sold  by  four  firms  (Kellogg,  1  General  MlU-s, 
General  Poods  and  Quaker!.  Three  firms 
(Dole,  Del  Monte  and  Unltefl  Brands)  sell 
86  percent  of  all  bananas  iA  this  country. 
Gerber  alone  sells  60  percent  af  all  baby  food 
and  Campbell's  sells  90  percent  of  all  sou?. 

The  same  high  levels  of  concentration  exist 
in  food  retailing,  with  more] than  half  the 
cities  in  the  country  being  doqiinated  by  four 
or  fewer  chains.  In  the  Waphlngton,  D.C. 
area,  for  example,  Safeway,  I  Giant,  Grand 
Union  and  A  &  P  control  72  percent  of  the 
grocery  market.  NatlonaUy,  oae-thlrd  of  all 
the  convenience  grocery  store  i  are  owned  by 
Southland  Corp.,  parent  of  th  i  7-11  chain. 
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FBODTTCnON  COSTS 

There  is  another  harsh  economic  reality 
that  is  squeezing  fairmers  and  causing  them 
to  think  anew  about  the  advice  of  old-time 
populist  leader,  Mary  E.  Lease:  "Raise  less 
corn  and  more  hell."  That  reality  is  the  rise 
In  farm  production  costs. 

Not  much  of  what  the  farmer  gets  stays 
in  his  pockets,  for  he  has  a  mess  of  bills  to 
pay.  As  farmers  move  into  the  summer 
months,  they  are  massively  pessimistic.  The 
cost  of  their  production  supplies  has  in- 
creased about  as  rapidly  as  the  plummeting 
of  farm  prices.  In  March  tdone,  farm  prices 
fell  4.4  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  farm  in- 
puts Increased  2.2  percent.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  predicts  that  farmers'  ex- 
penses In  1974  will  be  "more  than  $9  billion 
above  last  year." 

A  corn  farmer  in  Iowa  told  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  fertilizer  prices  this  year  40  per- 
cent higher  than  last,  of  diesel  fuel  prices 
doubling  since  last  year  and  of  corn  seed 
that  has  gone  from  $25  a  bushel  to  $37  a 
bushel.  The  cost  of  new  machinery  has  gone 
out  of  sight,  and  repair  of  old  machinery  Is 
about  as  costly — as  this  corn  farmer  put  it, 
"You  dont  need  too  big  a  truck  to  haul  away 
$500  in  parts."  He  is  having  to  shell  out  this 
kind  of  money  now,  while  the  price  he  can 
expect  for  his  com  already  has  tumbled  this 
year  from  $3.26  a  bushel  to  $2.27. 

At  work  here  is  the  other  Jaw  of  the 
corporate  vise  that  is  squeezing  family 
farmers  and  contributing  to  higher  food 
prices.  There  may  be  a  profit  made  on  the 
farm  in  1974,  but  there  will  be  much  more 
profit  made  off  the  farmer.  Here's  a  sample  of 
profit  Increases  farm  suppliers  already  have 
bad  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
First  quarter,  1974 
(In  percent) 

Profit         Sales 
iruyrease    increase 

International  Harvester 113  16 

Staufler   Chemical 55  31 

Occidental  Petroleum 716  96 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber..       19  17 

Pfizer 33  26 

Source:  Business  Week.  May  11.  1914.  "Sur- 
vey of  Corporate  Performance :  First  Quarter 
1974."  pp.  70-90. 

To  put  these  profits  into  perspective,  the 
average  profit  increase  in  all  Industries  in 
this  first  quarter  was  16  per  cent.  And  again, 
these  profits  can  be  traced  to  the  existence 
of  monopoly  power  within  the  Industries.  For 
example.  Dr.  Shepherd  reports  that  the  four 
leading  farm  machinery  firms  hold  70  per 
cent  of  the  relevant  market.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  staff  found  in  1972  that 
farmers  were  overcharged  $251  million  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  monopoly  power  in 
the  farm  machinery  industry.  The  four-firm 
concentration  ratio  in  the  chemical  indus- 
try is  71  per  cent;  in  petroleum  refining,  66 
per  cent,  and  in  tires,  71  per  cent. 

The  general  public,  the  Congress  and  the 
press  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  rise  of 
corporate  power  in  the  food  economy.  It  is 
time  to  notice,  for  not  only  has  that  power 
become  significant,  it  already  has  become  the 
single,  most  dominant  factor  affecting  the 
food  supply. 

It  is  impossible  In  the  long  run  to  lower 
food  prices,  to  raise  farm  income  and  to 
assure  a  steady  supply  of  nutritious  food 
without  dealing  directly  with  the  shifting 
structure  of  the  food  economy.  Both  as  sup- 
pliers of  inputs  to  farmers  and  as  buyers  of 
raw  commodities  from  them,  corporations 
have  become  the  determining  force  in  the 
farmer's  business.  As  manufacturers,  ad- 
vertisers and  retailers  of  food,  corporations 
have  become  the  decisive  force  In  the  quality, 
choice  and  price  of  food  available  to  the 
shopper. 

Ka  a  minimal  first  step  toward  keeping  cor- 
porate food  power  in  check,  the  country's 
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antitrust  apparatus  ought  to  be  focused  on 
food.  The  Federal  Trade  C<nninission  shows 
some  hopeful  signs  that  it  might  be  listening 
to  consumer  and  farmer  complaints  on  food 
issues.  The  chairman  of  the  commission, 
Lewis  A.  Engman,  has  announced  creation  of 
a  sp>eclal  task  force  of  lawyers  within  FTC's 
enforcement  branch  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  program  of  antitrust  action  directed 
at  the  food  industry.  Whether  Chairman  Eng- 
man's  highly-touted  "National  Food  Plan" 
will  be  more  than  window  dressing  is  ques- 
tioned by  several  consumer  and  farmer 
organizations,  but  at  this  point  they  are 
grateful  for  any  official  response  tossed  their 
way. 

Also  encouraging  are  signs  that  at  least  a 
few  congressmen  are  waking  up  to  the  corpo- 
rate presence  and  beginning  to  probe  for 
some  answers.  Within  the  last  six  months,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have  conducted 
public  hearings  on  the  role  of  corporate  mid- 
dlemen in  the  food  economy.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  Antitriist  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Senate's  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  have  shown  an  interest 
in  corporate  activities  that  affect  farmers 
and  consumers. 

These  are  halting,  first  steps,  but  they  are 
Important.  Old  perceptions  of  food  power, 
based  on  the  Idea  of  Independent  farmers  re- 
sponding to  sovereign  consumers,  no  longer 
are  valid.  Increasingly,  cori)oratlons  are  the 
decisive  force  at  both  ends  of  the  food  chain. 
That  fundamental  shift  in  power  is  too  im- 
portant a  matter  to  be  left  to  USDA  and  cor- 
porate executives. 

The  most  lasting  and  significant  impact  of 
1973's  skyrocketing  food  prices  may  well  be 
the  wide  public  attention  that  the  jolt  of 
those  prices  attracted  to  food  economics.  The 
food  issue  will  abate  somewhat  in  intensity, 
but  It  will  not  go  away,  and  neither  will  pub- 
lic attention.  The  food  industry  can  expect 
much  more  scrutiny  in  the  months  ahead. 


COAL  AND  ENERGY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   AXXZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues remarks  made  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Mc- 
Mullln  before  a  meeting  of  the  Western 
Enersy  Supply  and  Transmission  Asso- 
ciates here  in  Washington  on  June  18. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Mr.  McMullin  for  many  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  beinf,'  president  of  WEST,  he  is  a 
member  and  ardent  booster  of  the  Salt 
River  project.  He  has  been  a  long-time 
friend  of  mine,  and  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizeni;  of  our  great  Southwest. 

Mr.  McMullin's  remarks  provide  a  re- 
alistic look  at  the  future  of  the  electric 
power  industry  in  the  West.  As  head  of 
a  group  of  22  major  public  and  private 
utilities,  he  has  a  clear  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems the  energy  industry  will  face  in  the 
future. 

He  points  out  that  one  of  the  bright 
spots  in  our  energy  picture  is  coal.  We 
have  enough  on  hand  to  last  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  if  we  are  intelligent 
enough  to  laimch  a  cooperative  effort 
between  Gtovemment  and  industry  to 
realize  the  potential  of  our  coal  deposits. 
We  in  Congress,  especially,  must  make 
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a  wise  decision  on  surface  mining  so  that 
we  can  balance  off  our  energy  needs 
with  our  environmental  desires. 

I  believe  that  this  presentation  by  Mr. 
McMullin  is  a  fine  ssmopsis  of  the  future 
of  power  production  and  distribution  in 
the  West,  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  for  its  pertinent  in- 
formation. Text  of  the  address  is  as 
follows : 

Remarks  bt  R.  J.  McMmxnr 

I'm  In  somewhat  the  same  predicament 
this  evening  as  the  army  private  who 
stumbled  into  a  tent  full  of  generals.  He 
knew  he  ought  to  salute,  but  he  didn't  know 
where  to  begin. 

You  have  honored  us  with  your  presence, 
and  your  graclorus  ladies  add  more  brightness 
to  this  room  than  all  the  electrical  capacity 
represented  here  could  muster. 

On  behalf  of  the  electric  utlUtles  of  WEST 
Associates,  it  is  my  privilege  to  salute  you. 

These  are  extraordinary  times  in  Washing- 
ton. Your  days  are  long,  the  decisions  you 
make  are  many,  and  your  evenings  at  home 
are  few.  We  appreciate  your  being  with  us. 

By  now  you  have  read,  seen,  and  heard 
about  the  energy  crisis  to  the  point  of 
saturation.  Cries  of  alarm  and  doom  have 
been  sounded  by  the  general  public  and  by 
all  segments  of  the  energy  industry.  We  feel 
the  alarm  is  real  and  that  the  energy  short- 
age presents  an  almost  unprecedented  chal- 
lenge to  our  nation. 

Our  purpose  tonight  is  to  give  you  our  as- 
sessment, first  hand,  of  the  energy  situation 
in  the  West — what  we  are  doing  as  individual 
utilities  and  together,  ttirough  Western 
Energy  Supply  and  Transmission  Associates, 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  having  enough  elec- 
tric power  available  now  and  in  the  years  to 
come  to  met  the  needs  of  the  areas  we  serve 
and  that  you  represent.  And  we  want  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  kind  of  economic  and 
governmental  climate  we  believe  is  essential 
to  keep  the  West  moving  in  the  next  decade 
and  beyond. 

First,  there  are  a  few  things  you  should 
know  about  WEST  Associates — what  it  Is. 
and  what  it  isn't. 

Western  Energy  Supply  and  Transmission 
Associates  (called  WEST  for  short)  Is  an  as- 
sociation of  22  major  public  and  private 
utilities  op>eratlng  in  all  or  parts  of  eleven 
western  states.  Most  of  our  member  utUltiea 
are  represented  here  tonight. 

WEST  Associates  was  organized  in  1964  to 
foster  and  encourage  coordinated  planning 
of  large  electrical  generating  facilities  and 
extra-bigh-voltage  transmission  lines,  and  to 
sponsor  research  and  development  that  is  of 
particular  Interest  to  the  utilities  of  our 
western  region. 

But  the  origins  or  philosophy  of  WEST 
Associates  go  back  much  farther.  Since  pi- 
oneering days,  the  history  of  the  western 
region  has  been  marked  by  cooperative  effort. 
For  example,  we  all  know  how  interdepend- 
ent our  states  are  regarding  water  develop- 
ment. Western  states  are  also  Joined  by  our 
economy,  our  lifestyle,  and  our  social  chal- 
lenges. 

And  we  are  interdependent — in  fact  inter- 
connected— in  electric  energy  development, 
supply,  and  transmission. 

In  describing  WEST  Associates,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  WEST,  as  an  entity, 
does  not  generate  or  supply  electric  power. 
WEST  does  not  own  or  operate  any  generat- 
ing plants  or  transmission  lines. 

Under  our  WEST  concept,  Jomt  planning 
makes  it  possible  for  utilities  to  build,  own 
and  operate  generating  stations  large  enough 
to  provide  the  economic  benefits  of  larger- 
scale  installations.  Also,  WEST  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  use  the  region's  natural  resources 
more  prudently  than  would  be  the  case  if 
each  utility  tried  to  go  it  alone.  There  are 
environmental  benefits  because  a  greater  de- 
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gree  of  environmental  control  per  \mlt  of 
captM:ity  can  be  acblered  In  »  larger  plant. 

There  are  presently  three  projects  In  oper»- 
tlon  which  were  developed  under  the  WS8T 
concept — two  Urge  units  at  the  Pour  Comers 
Generating  SUtlon  In  New  Mexico,  the  Mo- 
have project  In  Nevada,  and  the  Navajo 
project  In  northern  Arizona.  AU  use  coal  as 
boiler  fuel.  Mohave  and  Four  Corners  are 
fully  operational;  only  one  of  the  three  units 
at  Navajo  Is  operational,  the  other  two  are 
under  construction. 

And  contrary  to  some  statements,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  press,  our  plants  are  not 
clxistered  In  a  small  area.  The  distance  from 
Foiu-  Corners  to  Mohave,  for  example,  la 
greater  than  the  distance  from  Washington, 
D.C.  to  Cleveland. 

This  sort  of  eastern  misunderstanding  of 
the  West  aggravates  our  problems. 

We  are  all  aware,  sometimes  painfully  so. 
that  the  population  of  our  region  has  grown 
enormously,  and  it  continues  to  grow.  In  the 
region  served  by  WEST  Associates'  members, 
population  growth  Is  some  five  times  the  rate 
of  the  rest  of  the  contiguous  states.  Of 
course,  commercial  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment has  paralleled  population  growth.  And 
more  and  more  people,  occupying  more  and 
more  jobs,  demand  an  awesome  amount  of 
additional  electric  energy. 

Members  of  WEST  Associates  had  a  com- 
bliMd  instaUed  generating  capacity  of  about 
37  million  kilowatts  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
By  1980  we  are  going  to  need  60  mlUlon  Ulo- 
watts  to  meet  our  customers'  growing  de- 
mands, and  by  1990  generating  capacity  will 
have  grown  to  approximately  114  million 
kUowatts,  requiring  a  85.3  biUlon  dollar  In- 
vestment In  generating  plant  alone. 

In  the  years  ahead,  our  mix  of  energy 
sources  In  the  WEST  area  will  change  slg- 
xUflcantly.  By  1990.  hydroelectric  generating 
capacity  wUl  have  dropped  from  ao  percent 
today  to  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
total.  Coal  wUl  be  the  fuel  for  32  percent  of 
our  1990  needs,  compared  with  22  percent 
now,  assuming  we  are  allowed  to  mine  and 
burn  it.  And,  depending  on  their  availability, 
oil  and  gas  will  have  dropped  from  66  per- 
cent at  present  to  about  30  percent  of  the 
total,  or  less,  by  1990. 

The  big  growth  will  be  in  nuclear  power. 
Although  only  1.2  percent  of  our  capacity 
now  Is  nuclear,  we  expect  that  some  26 
percent  of  our  total  capacity  will  come  from 
the  atom  by  1990. 

Other  potential  energy  sotuves,  such  as 
geothermal  energy  and  solar  power,  carmot 
contribute  significantly  to  our  resource  needs 
by  1990.  And  so,  as  we  face  these  coming  16 
years,  we  will  have  five  principal  means  of 
generating  electric  power:  hydro,  gas,  oU. 
coal  and  nuclear.  Let's  look  at  each  of  these 
separately. 

Hydro.  The  generation  of  electricity  from 
the  energy  of  falling  water  will  continue  to 
be  Important.  Our  1973  hydro  capacity  was 
about  7.6  million  kilowatts,  and  we  are  ex- 
pecting It  to  grow  to  11.7  million  kOowatts  by 
1990.  However,  there  are  only  a  few  suitable 
hydro  sites  In  the  West,  and  the  development 
of  these  few  sites  probably  will  be  delayed  by 
environmental  challenges  to  governmental 
approvals. 

Oil  and  gas.  There  are  grave  uncertainties 
associated  with  use  of  oil.  Domestic  supply 
is  far  short  of  demands.  Increasing  reliance 
upon  foreign  imports  Involves  serious  na- 
tional security  and  balance  of  payments 
problems. 

In  the  case  of  natural  gas,  the  supply  Is 
fast  dwindling.  Its  use  as  a  boUer  fuel  has 
the  lowest  priority,  and  there  Is  general 
agreement  that  It  should  be  conserved  for 
higher  uses. 

Coal.  The  abundance  of  coal  Is  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  our  energy  picture.  A  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  nation's  coal  re- 
serves—an estimated  296  bUllon  tons— Is  In 
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the  area  of  WEST  membefs,  enough  coal  to 
last  hundreds  of  years. 

And  we  are  planning  to  use  it.  By  1990. 
w«11  need  an  estimated  ISB  million  tons  per 
year.  Our  coal-fired  capacity  wUl  grow  from 
8  million  kilowatts  In  1973  to  more  than 
36  million  kUowatts  by  1900. 

There  are  problems  wltli  coal  ...  In  min- 
ing and  burning  It  in  ways  that  are  environ- 
mentally acceptable.  To  solve  these  problems 
WEST  is  actively  supporllng  regional  and 
national  broad-scale  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  aimed  at  minimizing  the 
environmental  Impact  of  tislng  coal,  and  in 
converting  It  into  gas  or  lltauld. 

In  our  opinion,  coal  Is  wsolutely  essential 
for  generating  a  major  pfrt  of  the  electric 
energy  in  the  West,  and  tn  the  nation,  for 
the  next  decade.  In  fact,  we  must  develop 
ova  coal  reserves  if  the  Ration  is  to  reach 
the  stated  goal  of  self-su^ciency  in  energy 
supply.  j 

However,  both  the  Increased  production 
and  use  of  coal  face  serloos  obstacles.  As  to 
production,  there  are  two  major  barriers. 
One  is  the  moratorium  placed  by  the  In- 
terior I3epartment  on  le^ng  for  surface 
mining  the  coal  reserves  Owned  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  1 

The  Intericv  Department  recently  pub- 
lished an  environmental  impact  statement 
on  federal  coal  leasing  id  which  it  points 
out  that  no  alternative  is  In  sight  in  the 
next  decade  to  provide  the  necessary  energy 
without  leasing  federal  ooal  lands  In  the 
West.  We  believe  the  public  and  all  Interested 
parties  should  be  heard  re^urding  the  impact 
statement.  But  we  would  hope  that  public 
dialogue  on  this  Issue  can  be  expedited,  that 
provisions  fcM-  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  interests  of  the  government 
are  reasonable,  that  the  ban  on  federal  leases 
can  be  lifted  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
and  that  the  coal  can  be  itilned  responsibly. 

The  other  barrier  to  coal  production  is  the 
surface  mining  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  not  enact  surface  mining  legis- 
lation which  will  impose  so  many  unworkable 
restrictions  on  surface  mining  of  coal  as  to 
Impede  or  halt  the  development  and  use  of 
this  vital  natural  resoiirce. 

We  support  firm  but  fair  surface  mining 
legislation.  We  believe  the  cost  of  reclama- 
tion should  be  Included  as-  a  legitimate  part 
of  the  price  of  coal.  We  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  past  mistakes,  principally  those 
made  In  the  Appalachian  area,  shotild  be  the 
foundation  for  regulations  pertinent  to  the 
West,  where  the  problems  ItiTolved  In  surface 
mining  are  entirely  differeitt. 

Regarding  the  tue  of  coal,  a  major  obstacle 
is  the  requirement  for  fixed  emission  limi- 
tations as  the  sole  way  to  achieve  compllanoe 
with  national  ambient  air  standards.  We  be- 
lieve EPA  should  be  persuaded  to  change,  or 
the  Clean  Air  Act  should  b#  amended  to  per- 
mit electric  utilities  to  meet  ambient  air 
standards  by  other  technically  established 
means.  In  other  words,  utilities  shoTild  be 
given  an  c^portunlty  to  demonstrate  viable 
alternatives,  so  long  as  appropriate  regional 
requirements  are  met. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  \fe  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  goals;  and  purposes  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  HowSver,  we  disagree 
with  the  means  employed  to  accomplish 
those  ends. 

We  are  particularly  con;emed  about  the 
philosophy  of  so-called  ncmdegradatlon. 
The  unreasonable  covut  interpretation  that 
the  provision  means  no  significant  dete- 
rioration of  ambient  air  quality  for  non- 
urban  electric  generaUnf  stations  could 
cripple  the  utilities'  ablllt  r  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  electrlclt;  to  Its  customers. 
In  fact,  a  strict  Interpretation  would  mean 
we  would  be  prohibited  f»m  building  any- 
thing anywhere. 

Finally  we  come  to  nudiar.  This  resource 
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will  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the  energy 
situation  in  the  decades  aliead.  The  really 
dramatic  shift  In  the  SouthWesfs  use  of  fuel 
for  generating  electricity  ^rtu  be  toward 
nuclear  power.  At  the  enc^  of  1973,  only 
450,000  kilowatts  of  WEST  jmembers'  total 
capacity  was  nuclear.  But  by  1990  we  expect 
to  have  about  30  million  kilowatts  of  nuclear 
capacity  Installed. 

Nuclear  power  is  our  cleanest  thermo- 
electric energy  source.  It  \$  the  most  re- 
searched, regulated  and  thoroughly  tested 
fuel  source  the  world  has  ever  known. 

But  here  again  we  face  problems — ^prob- 
lems of  public  acceptance  atid  problems  of 
siting  and  licensing.  T 

Perhaps  the  greatest  public  acceptance 
problem  we  have  Is  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  nuclear  power  is  Uideed  safe. 

No  discussion  of  electrii  power  today 
would  be  complete  without  Including  re- 
search and  development.  Increased  emphasis 
on  B&D  is  vital  to  the  electric  industry.  It 
is  heartening  to  know  tlMit  the  federal 
government  is  stepping  up  its  energy-related 
B&D  activities,  and  we  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  with  the  government  In 
this  all-important  endeavor. 

You  are  certainly  aware  that  all  segments 
of  the  electric  utility  Industry  are  working 
with  the  federal  government  to  build 
a  commercially  feasible  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  demonstration  plant.  At 
the  same  time,  research  Is  bSing  stepped  up 
to  create  energy  from  controlled  nuclear 
fusion.  And  both  WEST  snd  the  entire 
electric  utility  indxistry  are  studsring  other 
new  energy  sources  for  generating  electricity. 
However,  the  whole  matter  of  new  and  exotic 
fuel  sources  and  forms  of  generation  raises 
the  question  of  priorities.  Our  power  prob- 
lems are  today,  and  we  must  focus  on  tech- 
nological Improvements  that  we  need  now, 
rather  than  on  new  concepts  that  may  or 
may  not  prove  feasible  over  {several  decades 
of  work.  I 

To  this  end  WEST  Assocliites  Is  actively 
engaged  in  such  R&D  projects  as  these: 
suppression  of  thermal  and  fuel  nitrogen 
oxides  in  boilers;  control  of  sulfur  dioxide 
In  coal-fired  generating  unlts(;  and  disposing 
of  sulfur  dioxide  and  trace  Elements  recov- 
ered from  stack  gases. 

At  the  national  level,  the  wtllity  members 
of  WEST  are  supporting  niany  other  re- 
search efforts  through  the  iZlectrlc  Power 
Research  Institute. 

So  far  this  evening  we  havs  discussed  how 
WEST  area  utilities  are  trying  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demand  that  derives  from  popula- 
tion and  economic  growth.  But  there  are 
other  aspects  to  demand. 

For  example,  we  la  the  ittlllty  business 
recognize  that  the  ellmlnatlt>n  of  waste  In 
energy  usage  can  help  solva  energy  short- 
ages. And  we  have  been  actively  encouraging 
o\ir  customers  to  use  electricity  wisely  and 
efficiently.  We  are  going  to  have  to  continue 
to  educate  our  customers  to  manage  energy 
use  and  to  use  only  what  thqy  need. 

Rising  prices  will  probably  encotirage  jwo- 
ple  to  avoid  waste,  but  at  this  time  we 
honestly  don't  know  to  what  extent  use  will 
be  determined  by  price.  Economically,  the 
demand  for  electricity  has  qever  been  very 
elastic.  But  we  do  know  that  the  price  of 
electricity,  like  the  price  of  almost  everything 
else.  Is  rising.  We  also  know,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  now  understand,  that  low- 
cost  energy  is  a  thing  of  the  ptet. 

Electric  utUitles  have  felt  deeply  the  con- 
stant pressures  of  rising  costs.  There  Is  not 
a  utUlty  member  of  WEST  Associates  that 
hasn't  had  to  raise  Its  ratee  or  Isn't  con- 
templating doing  so.  Fuel  costs  have  risen 
enormously,  as  have  construction,  labor, 
equipment,  materials,  and  financing  costs. 
Inflation  has  had  a  severe  Impact  on  our  In- 
dustry, and  the  sizable  expeQdltures  w«  are 
making  on  environmental  ptvtectlon  have 
aggravated  our  financial  prob^ms. 
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There  Is  no  question  that  our  overall  costs 
of  providing  electric  service  will  continue  to 
rise,  and  we  see  no  alternative  but  that  rates 
will  have  to  be  ftirther  Increased  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead  to  cover  the  rising 
costs. 

While  wise  use  of  energy  and  higher  elec- 
tric rates  may  help  to  contain  demand,  other 
factors  are  pushing  demand  upward.  One  Is 
that  mace  and  more  pecftle  are  turning  to 
electricity  as  a  replacement  for  the  use  of 
other  fuels.  We  see  this  trend  continuing. 

Another  factor  is  that  electricity  is  being 
called  upon  Increasingly  to  accomplish  the 
essential  job  of  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment— treating  sewage,  recycling  natural  re- 
sources, and  performing  a  host  of  other  en- 
vironmentally significant  tasks.  This  means 
more — not  less — electric  power. 

Now,  in  this  context  of  rising  costs  and 
increasing  need  for  more  electric  power,  we 
must  assess  the  nation's  commitment  to  a 
clean  environment. 

Some  people  are  demanding  that  electric 
utilities  be  forced  to  Install  sulfur  removal 
equipment.  Including  utilities  in  the  West 
which  burn  extremely  low  sulfur  coal.  While 
such  equipment  is  commercially  available 
at  very  great  expense,  its  reliability  under 
sustained  operating  conditions  has  not  been 
adequately  demonstrated.  We  think  that 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  unproven 
equipment  is  the  wrong  approacch,  and  we 
wUl  resist  it. 

We  recommend  and  support  accelerated, 
intensive  research  to  develop  the  needed 
SO>  emission  control  equipment,  by  indus- 
try and  federal  funding.  And  we  already  are 
putting  millions  of  our  dollars  Into  this 
research.  When  proven  reliable  SOs  emission 
control  equipment  is  available,  we  will  In- 
stall that  equipment  at  power  stations  that 
need  it  to  meet  clean  air  standards  while 
burning  our  region's  low  sulfur  coal.  Until 
reliable  equipment  is  available,  we  believe 
that  coal-fired  power  plants  should  continue 
to  be  qperated  and  constructed  to  meet 
the  Industry's  responsibilities  to  customers, 
with  Intermediate  measures  being  used  to 
control  SOs  emissions. 

The  question,  In  my  opinion,  \a  not 
whether  we  should  work  toward  a  clean 
environment,  but  rather  "How  clean  is 
clean?"  Should  we  try  to  correct  the  abuses 
of  the  environment  that  have  accumulated 
over  many  decades,  perhaps  over  as  much  as 
a  century,  and  do  all  this  within  a  very  few 
years?  We  should,  of  course,  scrub  up  our 
environment,  but  do  we  really  need  to 
BterUlze  it? 

In  summary,  we  in  WEST  are  concerned 
about  ovu:  energy  supply,  about  rising  prices 
and  Inflation,  and  certainly  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  physical  environment  in  which  we 
live.  All  of  us  have  to  be. 

But  It  seems  obvious  to  us  that  something 
is  going  to  have  to  give  on  the  American 
energy  situation.  I  am  sure  your  mall  bears 
this  out. 

We  are  hopeful  that,  amid  the  clamor  and 
pressures,  the  congress  and  federal  agencies 
will  not  be  forced  into  legislation  and  reg- 
ulations that  may  seem  politically  popular 
today,  but  will  prove  unsound  over  the  long 
term.  The  members  of  WEST  Associates  are 
confident  that  we  can  meet  the  increasing 
demands  for  electricity  in  our  service  areas 
in  the  years  ahead,  provided  we  are  not 
constrained  by  unattainable  environmental 
controls,  delayed  by  moratoriums  on  nuclear 
development  or  coal  mining,  or  blocked  by 
restrictive  or  ambiguous  legislation  and  reg- 
ulations which  result  In  time-consvmilng 
and  costly  interpretation  by  the  courts. 

Given  a  reasonable  economic,  environ- 
mental and  regulatory  climate,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  will  be  able  to  keep  a  strong 
light  In  the  windows  of  the  West  when 
you  return  to  your  home  states. 

You  have  been  very  gracious  to  come  and 
hear  our  story  this  evening.  We  have  tried 
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to  cover  most  of  the  pertinent  facts  In  the 
time  allotted.  But  if  you  now  have  any  ques- 
tions, well  try  to  answer  them,  with  the 
help  of  your  hosts,  the  repreeentatlTes  of 
WESTS  member  utilities  who  are  here. 


JUNE  WASHINGTON  REPORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  MINSHALXi  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  is  my  Washington  Report  for 
the  month  of  June: 

Washiwgton  Report  of  Congbessman 
William.  E.  Minshall,  Juot:  1974 

Impeachment  hearings  go  forward  In  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  with  the  proba- 
bility that  Articles  of  Impeachment  could 
be  reported  by  late  July  for  full  House  debate 
In  August.  Should  this  occtu*.  the  House 
would  put  aside  all  other  business  to  decide, 
by  majority  vote,  whether  the  Senate  should 
try  the  case.  Predictions  of  how  the  House 
will  vote  are  pure  speculation:  most  House 
Members  take  the  judicious  stand  that  it  is 
improper  to  make  a  judgment  until  all  evi- 
dence is  presented  ...  If  the  House  does  vote 
to  Impeach  it  will  name  Managers  to  serve 
as  prosecutors  dvirlng  the  Senate  trial. 

The  Senate's  Role:  Several  weeks  would 
pass  before  a  Senate  trial  got  underway,  to 
permit  the  President  to  respond  to  the  Arti- 
cles of  Impeachment.  House  Managers  would 
file  a  "replication."  to  the  President's  re- 
sponse, and  he  would  answer  that.  Should  it 
wish,  the  Senate  could  take  additional  testi- 
mony and  evidence.  With  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  presiding,  both  sides 
would  present  witnesses  and  evidence.  The 
President  would  have  the  benefit  of  counsel 
and  right  of  cross-examination.  Finally,  a 
vote  would  be  taken  on  each  Article  in  the 
Bill  of  Impeachment.  A  two-thirds  majority 
vote  by  the  Senate  is  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution for  conviction. 

Tlme-Table:  No  one  expiects  the  House 
proceedings  to  drag  on  unduly.  But,  if  im- 
peachment Is  voted,  there  Is  strong  con- 
sensus on  Capitol  Hill  that  the  Senate  trial 
wotild  not  be  over  before  the  November 
elections  .  .  .  even  some  growing  concern 
that  the  trial  could  stretch  Into  the  new 
94th  Congress  that  convenes  In  Janusu-y.  This 
might  pose  a  serious  constitutional  question : 
one  side  surely  would  contend  that  a  trial 
begun  by  the  Cvirrent  Senate  membership 
could  not  be  continued  Into  next  year  when 
It  will  have  a  ntimber  of  newly-elected  mem- 
bers. Others  would  point  out  that  both  Su- 
preme Court  and  Senate  precedents  hold  that 
the  Senate  Is  a  ccmtinulng  body,  since  only 
one-third  of  its  membership  is  up  for  elec- 
tion at  a  given  time. 

Caplt<^  Hill  expects  a  fiood  of  visitors  who 
want  to  be  eye-witnesses  to  history  in  the 
making.  Because  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee chamber  will  be  crowded  with  the 
working  press  and  television  equipment,  only 
35  spectators  can  be  accommodated  during 
open  hearings.  If  the  impeachment  proceed- 
ings reach  the  House  Floor.  Doorkeeper 
"Pishbalt"  MiUer  will  use  a  rotating  system, 
limiting  spectators  to  10  minutes  In  the  gal- 
leries overlooking  the  House  Chamber. 

Congress  keeps  on  working — Despite  the 
many  frustrations  and  distractions  of  Water- 
gate, legislative  activity  has  not  diminished 
on  Capitol  Hill,  and  both  House  and  Senate 
are  carrying  on  the  Nation's  business.  By  the 
end  of  May.  the  House  had  taken  260  roll- 
calls,  compared  with  172  In  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  176  in  1972  .  .  .  The  tempo 
has  picked  up  In  the  House  Appropriations 
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Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  For 
the  first  time  In  many  years,  all  of  our  money 
bills  will  have  cleared  the  House  by  August, 
including  my  Defense  and  Transportation 
subcommittees'  appropriations. 

National  fiood  insurance  available  to  you: 
All  communities  and  property-owners  in  the 
23rd  Congressional  EWstrict  are  eligible  for 
low-cost  flood  and  mudslide  damage  Insur- 
ance under  the  Improved  program  enacted 
by  Congress.  However,  if  j-otir  community 
doesn't  apply  by  July  1,  1975,  both  it  and 
you  will  be  out  of  luck.  TTie  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  which  ad- 
ministers the  program,  urges  early  applica- 
tion by  eligible  communities.  Once  the  com- 
munity has  been  approved,  individual  prop- 
erty-owners may  apply. 

Looking  ahead  .  .  .  Many  of  you  have  been 
kind  enough  to  Inquire  what  my  plans  are 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  20  years  of  service 
in  Congress  next  January.  While  I  have  no 
definite  plans,  I  shall  remain  In  Washington 
in  the  practice  of  law  and  as  a  consultant. 
I  will,  of  course,  maintain  a  close  association 
with  my  many  friends  in  Cleveland. 


ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON  CON- 
FRONTS NEW  YORK  CITY'S  RACE 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  New  York 
City  contains,  in  a  State  of  undiluted 
complexity,  most  of  the  difficult  race 
problems  currently  faced  by  this  Na- 
tion. Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  chairper- 
son of  the  New  York  City  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  has  consistently  and  con- 
scientiously pursued  her  ideals  through 
this  hazardous  maze.  Ms.  Norton  is  en- 
dowed with  the  attributes  most  desper- 
ately needed  by  the  leadership  ranks  in 
the  cause  of  civil  rights:  foresight,  com- 
mitment, and  clear  perception  of  a  goal. 

It  is  easy  these  days  to  escalate  com- 
plex racial  issues  into  an  unconquer- 
able mountain  which  must  be  tolerated 
because  it  cannot  be  scaled.  In  New  York 
City,  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton  has  besrun 
the  climb.  She  has  always  maintained 
that  we  must  not  tolerate  segregation, 
that  we  must  fight  for  an  integrated,  just 
society. 

Her  courage  and  fortitude  in  fighting 
to  make  New  York  an  illustration  of  her 
ideals  will,  I  hope,  challenge  others  to 
Join  the  cause. 

I  insert  In  the  Record  Ms.  Norton's 
June  5  reply  to  a  WCBS  Channel  2  edi- 
torial as  a  tribute  to  her  efforts  and  as  an 
indication  to  my  colleagues  that  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  integration  is  still 
very  much  alive  in  America : 

Twenty  Yeaes  Since  Brown 

(Replying  to  a  Channel  2  editorial  on  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
school  desegregation  decision,  here  is  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton,  chairperson  of  the  New  York 
City  Commission  on  Human  Rights.) 

Channel  2  bemoans  the  fact  that  racial 
issues  today  seem  more  complicated  than 
race  and  Involve  other  factors  as  well,  such 
as  class.  These  complexities  are  far  from 
new,  as  Channel  2  should  know,  but  north- 
erners were  quick  to  condemn  all  mani- 
festations of  racism,  however  complex  when 
the  focus  was  in  the  South.  Now  that  so 
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many  poor  blacks  have  gone  north,  north- 
erners have  begun  to  see  how  dl£Bcult  It  Is 
to  correct  the  effects  of  slavery  and  official 
and  cultural  racism.  The  fact  Is  that  such 
problems  as  class,  and  family  structure 
among  blacks  are  not  factors  that  can  be 
Judged  Independent  of  racial  privation.  If 
so  blacks  would  have  followed  the  pattern 
of  other  ethnic  groups  in  this  country,  all 
poor  at  the  beginning  and  all  middle-class 
Inside  of  one  or  two  generations.  Apparently 
generations  of  slavery  and  racial  segregation 
have  operated  to  rigidlfy  the  poverty  most 
Americans  have  felt,  but  without  race  as  an 
added  factor,  have  been  able  to  escape. 

We  need  to  stop  wringing  our  hands  about 
how  complex  the  problem  is,  something  we 
should  have  understood  long  ago,  and  start 
looking  analytically  for  ways  to  make  Integra- 
tion work.  The  City  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  is  working  on  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
stabilizing  neighborhoods  and  schools  on  an 
integrated  basis  at  a  time  when  too  many 
seem  to  think  integrated  neighborhoods  and 
schools  must  go  through  transition  and 
resegregation. 

The  fact  Is  that  too  little  has  beeh  done 
to  intervene  into  the  processes  that  have 
produced  white  flight,  segregated  schools 
and  urban  decay  in  the  North.  Virtiially 
no  efforts  at  prevention  and  little  more  at 
cure  have  produced  what  should  s\irprise 
no  one.  New  York  is  worth  more.  It  is  worth 
our  best  efforts  to  save  it  in  the  only  way  It 
can  survive  in  health — as  an  Integrated  city. 
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TRENTON  TERRACE  REPRESENTS 
BEST  OP  235  AND  236  HOUSING 
PROGRAMS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE 
CONTINUED 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or    THZ   DISTBICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
much  is  said  about  the  235  and  236  hous- 
ing programs  which  allude  that  these 
provisions  are  bad  that  I  just  felt  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  caU  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  success  story 
of  a  236  project  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Trenton  Terrace  is  the  epit- 
ome of  how  a  successfully  managed  236 
housing  program  can  work  to  aid  the 
tenants  and  the  community.  We  must 
preserve  the  ability  of  the  local  com- 
munity to  sponsor  this  type  of  housing. 
While  the  1974  Housing  Act  extends  the 
235  and  236  programs  until  1975,  it  is  not 
adequate  and  must  be  extended  beyond 
that  time  if  the  successes  such  as 
Trenton  Terrswie  are  to  be  repeated. 

I  call  this  story  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  because  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  them  in  understanding  the 
issues  which  will  surround  any  attempt 
to  extend  235  and  236  programs  in  the 
1974  Housing  Act. 

The  article  follows: 

irrom  the  Washington  Post,  June  17,  1974] 

Vandalized    Apartments    Become    "Luxurt" 

Units 

(By  Thomas  W.  Lippman) 

An  aging  garden  apartment  project  in 
Anacostia  that  was  a  ruin  of  vandalism  and 
deterioration  three  years  ago  now  is  open  for 
rental  as  "the  ultimate  in  luxury  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families." 

For  a  monthly  rent  of  $152  for  a  two- 
bedroom  apartment,  recent  newspaper  adver- 
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tisements  offered  such  amenities  as  a  swim- 
ming i>ool,  air  conditlodlng,  wall-to-waU 
carpets  and  "color  deluxe  kitchens." 

Behind  that  surprising — and  genuine — 
offer  Is  a  long  story  of  racial  transition,  real 
estate  economics  and  federal  housing  policy 
that  epitomizes  both  the  jbousing  problems 
of  Washington's  low-incoine  residents  and 
the  efforts  to  solve  them.     | 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  wiether  the  change 
that  has  revitalized  the  T  Trenton  Terrace 
apartments  will  last.  Already,  even  before  the 
completion  of  their  renovs|tion  under  a  fed- 
eral program  known  as  ["Project  Rehab," 
some  of  the  newly  Installe 
have  been  ripped  out,  an^ 
pearing  in  some  hallways. 

Some  tenants  are  gruE 
although  much  of  their 
problems  inherent  to 
owners  of  Trenton  Terrao 
about  these  problems,  su^h  as  poor  public 
transportation  and  a  lack  ^f  shopping  facili- 
ties. Other  tenants,  inter^ewed  at  random, 
say  they  are  delighted  wlt^  the  new  Trenton 
Terrace  and  proud  of  its  ttash-free  grounds. 

Trenton  Terrace  represents  a  high-stakes 
gamble  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  vhlch  has  Insured 
the  project's  mortgage  of  almost  $3  million 
and  is  providing  subsidies  of  about  $146,000 
a  year. 

HUD  and  the  project's  new  owners  are 
betting  that  a  one-failed  ipartment  project 
occupied  mostly  by  poor  p  eople.  In  a  neigh- 
borhood glutted  with  faUel  apartment  proj- 
ects and  poor  people,  can  be  made  to  work. 
Variations  of  the  same  ;amble  are  being 
made  in  several  parts  of  thi  city,  with  equally 
uncertain  outcomes. 

If  the  demand  for  renov4ted  units  at  Tren- 
ton Terrace  is  any  guide,  the  prospects  are 
good,  because  the  aparltnents  are  being 
snapped  up  as  fast  as  Mork  is  completed, 
according  to  resident  manager  Wesley  Taylor. 

A  lawyer  and  real  estate  entrepreneur  who 
redeveloped  Trenton  Terrace,  said  in  an  in- 
terview that  she  thought-  it  could  succeed 
because  "there  is  a  great  shortage  of  hous- 
ing, people  need  it  and  tne  product  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  what  it  yias." 

Trenton  Terrace  conslstaof  216  apartments 
in  about  two  dozen  buildings  scattered  on  a 
hillside  at  Mississippi  Avenue  and  10th  Place 
SE,  facing  Oxon  Run,  Just  off  Wheeler  road. 

It  was  built  with  federal  financial  assist- 
ance Just  after  World  war  II  to  house  re- 
turning veterans.  For  almost  two  decades, 
it  was  Just  another  apartment  project  hous- 
ing mostly  middle  class  wilte  residents.  But 
in  the  mid-1960s  it  was  isaught  up  in  the 
sudden  transformation  o4  Anacostia  into  a 
dumping  ground  for  low-^come  blacks. 

In  1966,  Trenton  Terrape  was  purchased 
by  a  syndicate  organized  by  Richard  and 
Arnold  Dorf  mann,  brothers  who  made  several 
large  real  estate  Investments  about  the  same 
time.  They  borrowed  heavily  to  finance  their 
purchases  and  a  few  yeai  s  later  fell  deeply 
Into  debt. 

Leaders  of  a  tenant's  ofcuncil  at  Trenton 
Terrace  charged  that  the 
milking  the  project  and  fi  filing  to  maintain 
good  repair.  By  the  middl »  of  1970,  city  in- 
spectors had  cited  more  t  lan  1,800  housing 
code  violations  at  Trenton  Terrace,  63  apart- 
ments were  vacant,  the  i  emainlng  tenants 
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their  rent  and  the 
(1.1  mUlion  on  a 
Building  Associa- 
te foreclose,  fear- 
X)  sell  the  project 


were  withholding  much  of 
Dorfmanns  owed   almost 
mortgage  to  the  Perpetual] : 
tlon. 

Perpetual  did  not  want 
Ing  it  would  not  be  able 
for  enough  money  to  recohp  its  Investment. 
Far  Southeast  then  was  fu  .1  of  garden  apart- 
ment developments  in  mi  ch  the  same  con- 
dition, and  there  was  no  n  arket  for  them. 

Then  in  March,  1971,  tb  e  Federal  Housing 
Administration  approved  1  he  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  participation  In  Project  Rehab, 
a  nationwide  program  to  u  e  federal  subsidies 


or    tenants    is 

for  four, 
nsor  pays  in- 
his  mortgage, 
the  difference 
rate  of  the 


than  it  would 

11  projects  in 

,361  units,  that 

iject  Rehab,  at 

lOre   than    (50 

brogram,  which 


and  mortgage  guarantees  tol  renovate  run- 
down but  basically  sound  homing. 

Financed  through  Section  |236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  of  1968,  Project  Rehab 
provided  financial  assistance  to  nonprofit  or 
limited-profit  sponsors  to  taWe  over  the  run- 
down buildings,  fix  them  an^  rent  them  to 
persons  of  low  and  moderate  income.  At 
Trenton  Terrace,  for  example^  the  maximum 
annual  Income  permitted 
$7,700  for  two  persons  or  $9,' 

Under  Section  236,  the  s; 
terest  of  only  1  per  cent  o: 
with  the  government  pajrini 
between  that  and  the  act 
loan,  so  the  sponsor  can  hold  down  his  costs. 
By  doing  that  and  by  eliminating  or  limiting 
profits,  the  program  was  designed  to  make 
bousing  available  for  far  lesi 
cost  on  the  open  market. 

Trenton  Terrace  is  one  oi 
the  District,  with  a  total  of 
are  being  renovated  under  P: 
a   total    estimated    cost   of 
million. 

The  Section  236  subsidy 
has  been  tainted  by  scandals  throughout  the 
nation  was  suspended  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration last  year,  but  existing  commitments 
were  honored.  Project  Rehabj  itself  has  been 
heavily  criticized  because  at  some  buildings 
being  renovated  tenants  wera  forced  to  move 
out  when  work  began.  J 

It  took  a  year  to  obtain  federal  approval 
of  the  mortgage  Insurance  anp  subsidies  that 
would  enable  the  work  to  pi+Kieed.  The  pro- 
posal was  turned  down  onc4  and  later  re- 
submitted. I 

When  federal  approval  wis  assured.  As- 
sociated Mortgage  Companies,  Inc.,  one  of 
the  largest  mortgage  lending  firms  in  the 
country,  lent  Urban  Rehablllliation  $2,976,600 
to  pay  off  Peri)etual  and  carry  out  the  ren- 
ovation. Perpetual  received  the  FHA-ap- 
praised  value  of  the  property,  $939,600,  and 
"forgave"  the  rest. 

In  exchange  for  insuring  the  mortgage, 
which  means  that  if  the  prcject  goes  broke 
Associated  Mortgage  will  get  its  money  back 
from  HUD  and  the  government  will  acquire 
the  buildings,  the  governmebt  Imposes  cer- 
tain requirements  and  restrlictlons  on  what 
the  owners  of  Trenton  Terrace  can  do  with  it. 

One  is  the  tenants'  Income  limitation.  An- 
other is  that  as  many  as  43  apartments  must 
be  reserved  for  tenants  whdse  Incomes  are 
too  low  to  enable  them  to  pay  even  the 
modest  rents  at  Trenton  Terrace  and  who 
are  eligible  for  an  SKlditionil  rent  supple- 
ment under  another  HUD  program.  A  third 
is  a  limitation  on  the  owners'  profit  to  6 
per  cent  of  their  "equity  ibvestment"  per 
year,  a  figure  estimated  at  less  than  $20,000. 

The  project  actually  is  worth  far  more 
than  that  to  the  sponsors,  '.lie  venture  al- 
ready have  taken  in  $457,200  Irom  13  doctors, 
lawyers,  businessmen  and  pi  of essional  ath- 
letes who  bought  an  88  per  cent  interest  in 
Trenton  Terrace  as  a  tax  shelter. 

These  financial  arrangements,  not  only 
legal  but  probably  necessary  jto  induce  spon- 
sors to  undertake  such  projects,  have  little 
direct  bearing  on  life  at  Trenton  Terrace. 
The  Important  considerationi  there  are  more 
basic. 

"I  try  to  counsel  the  tenan  ts,"  said  Taylor, 
the  resident  manager,  "that  90  per  cent  of 
keeping  this  place  up  is  up  t  [>  them  .  .  .  you 
can  put  in  people  from  bettei  neighborhoods, 
and  a  certain  percentage  ( if  people  from 
better  neighborhoods  who  c  in  teach  them, 
and  with  my  personal  touc  i,  they  can  be 
taught  how  to  keep  it  up — tl  ough  they  tend 
to  relax." 

Part  of  Taylor's  Job  is  b>  enforce  rules 
such  as  a  ban  on  children  o:  different  sexes 
occupying  the  same  bedrooni  or  on  tenants 
lounging  outside  the  buildiigs. 

"That  resident  manager's  office  is  closed 
by  6  p.m.,  but  then  they  cone  around  and 
snoop,"  one  woman  said.  "Th  ^y  say  the  chU- 
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dren  can't  play  out  front,  or  out  back,  they 
have  to  play  In  the  park.  My  little  girl  was 
hit  by  a  car  trying  to  cross  that  street." 

Other  tenants  feel  differently.  'This  place 
is  very  nice,"  said  a  young  woman  whose 
husband  has  just  started  work  as  a  bank 
teller.  "People  are  really  proud  of  it,  and 
it  has  good  security." 

She  and  her  husband  had  sought  an  apart- 
ment for  seven  months,  she  said,  and  "for 
young  people  just  strating  out  this  Is  very 
good." 

"You  start  with  careful  tenant  selection," 
"We  are  concerned  for  people,  we  want  to 
help  them.  But  they  have  to  care  about  how 
they  live. 

"Together  we  can  make  it  ...  If  we  can 
take  care  of  our  housing  and  infuse  the 
tenants  with  our  desire  to  keep  good  house 
for  them,  I  hope  they'll  keep  good  house  for 
themselves." 

Mrs.  Lawson  said  she  regrets  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  federal  housing  subsidy  pro- 
grams because  "the  government  has  a  role 
in  providing  housing  for  those  who  can't 
do  It  tat  themselves.  The  economic  forces 
being  what  they  are,  private  Investment  Isn't 
gcring  to  do  it  without  subsidies  ...  I  don't 
know  where  people  are  going  to  live." 


ORGANIZED  SPORTS  PROGRAM  RE- 
DUCES JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
IN  HONOLULU 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
continuing  fight  against  crime  and  de- 
linquency we  should  not  forget  that  or- 
ganized sports  activities  can  attract  de- 
linquent youngsters  and  provide  them 
with  a  creative  outlet  for  their  energies. 
The  initiation  of  such  a  program  in 
Hawaii  has  proved  to  be  extremely  suc- 
cessful. 

Implementation  of  an  athletic  pro- 
gram at  the  Kuhio  Park  Terrace  Public 
Housing  project  in  Kalihi,  a  neighbor- 
hood in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  has  dramatic- 
ally reduced  the  formerly  high  rate  of 
vandalism  and  drug  abuse  in  the  area, 
and  has  encouraged  disenchanted  stu- 
dents to  continue  their  education.  It  has 
demonstrated  that  positive  efforts  di- 
rected at  youths  from  low-income  fami- 
lies can  produce  significant  changes  for 
the  better. 

An  article  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
of  Wednesday,  June  12,  details  the  evo- 
lution of  the  program.  I  am  inserting  it 
into  the  Record  to  emphasize  that  con- 
structive programs  for  youngsters  can 
yield  benefits  to  the  youngsters  them- 
selves, and  to  their  community: 
[Prom  the   Honolulu   Advertiser,   June    12, 

1974] 

Drop  in  DixiNQtTENCT  Cbedited  to  Sports 

(By  Harold  Hostetler) 

It  isn't  the  environment  that  causes  kids 
to  get  into  trouble.  In  the  view  of  one  youth 
worker.  It's  Idleness.  And  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  idleness  is  sports. 

The  youth  worker  Is  Michael  T.  Amli,  28.  a 
Job  Corps  counselor  who  for  the  past  seven 
years  has  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his 
spare  time  heading  the  Kuhio  Park  Terrace 
Athletio  Club. 

Amli  has  an  enviable  record  for  keeping 
kids  busy  and  out  of  trouble.  For  years  the 
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blghrlse  Kuhio  Park  Terrace  public  hoiislng 
project  in  Kalihi  had  been  a  trouble  spot. 
There  was  vandalism  and  glue-sniffing, 
among  other  kinds  of  delinquency. 

Today  Amli  has  120  boys  and  girls  from 
7  to  17  years  of  age  playing  reg\ilarly  in 
sports  such  as  basketball,  Softball  and  flag 
football.  Delinquency  has  dropped  dramati- 
cally at  Kuhio  Park  Terrace,  There  is  little 
glue-sniffing  and  significantly  leas  vandalism. 

"Sports  attracts,"  Amli  said  simply.  "With 
nothing  to  do,  kids  get  into  mischief.  They 
cut  school,  their  grades  drop,  and  eventually 
they  drop  out. 

"But  If  you  play  a  game,  they  play  a  game. 
You  don't  have  to  go  chase  kids  to  get  them 
to  participate.  They  come  out  to  play." 

"The  biggest  thing  about  it  Is  playing  and 
competing,"  said  Richard  Kahuli  Jr.,  16,  who 
has  been  in  the  program  since  Its  Inception. 
"Before  we  had  the  club,  I  swam  a  lot,  but 
that's  about  aU." 

"I  just  stayed  home  all  the  time  vrotching 
TV,"  said  Samuel  Kawewehl,  14,  who  joined 
the  program  four  years  ago. 

"But  Dickie  (Kahuli)  kept  bugging  me  to 
Join.  So  I  tried  it  out.  It  was  good,  so  I  stayed. 

"I  like  the  running.  Sports  is  much  better 
than  TV,"  he  said  with  a  big  grin. 

Dickie  and  Sam  are  two  examples  of  scho- 
lastic as  well  as  athletic  achievers.  Both  had 
been  offered  scholarships  at  private  schools 
in  Honolulu,  but  both  chose  to  go  to  the 
Kamehameba  School  for  Boys,  where  they  are 
in  Junior  varsity  football. 

"We  remind  the  kids  they  should  stay  in 
school, "Amli  said.  "We  don't  force  them, 
though.  And  they  have  respwnded.  Many  have 
graduated,  and  some  have  had  outstanding 
grades." 

Parents  of  a  number  of  the  boys  and  girls 
also  participate  in  coaching  and  other  activi- 
ties with  the  club.  Dickie's  and  Sam's  fathers 
are  both  coaches. 

"At  first  we  tried  to  get  more  parents  to 
participate,  but  that  didn't  work  out,"  Amli 
said.  "So  we  just  settled  on  working  with  the 
kids.  But  we  have  good  support  from  the 
parents." 

On  Sunday  the  club,  which  is  a  member  of 
the  Police  Athletic  League,  wiU  hold  its  an- 
nual awards  banquet  at  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers'  Top  Pour  Club  at  Hlckam  Air 
Force  Base.  All  120  kids  wlU  receive  an  award 
for  participating,  and  many  will  receive 
achievement  awards. 

Three  days  later  44  of  them  will  leave  for 
Los  Angeles  to  play  in  a  three-day  basketball 
tournament  with  the  Unknown  Youth  Or- 
ganization, a  club  for  youth  from  depressed 
areas. 

So  far  the  Kuhio  Park  Terrace  Athletic 
Club  has  raised  about  $11,000  of  the  $15,000 
it  WiU  need  to  send  the  team  to  Los  Angeles. 
It  is  hoping  for  more  donations  this  week. 

The  club  is  supported  totally  from  dona- 
tions, fund-raising  projects  (such  as  selling 
cracked  seed)  and  Amii's  own  contributions 
from  a  couple  of  part-time  jobs  he  has.  All 
the  funds  go  directly  to  the  State  Commis- 
sion on  ChUdren  and  Youth,  of  which  Amli  is 
a  member.  The  commission  in  turn  disburses 
the  funds  as  needed  by  the  club. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FACTSHEET 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  toured  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration offices  here  in  Washington, 
and  met  with  Administrator  Alexander 
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Butterfield.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  1973 
was  an  exceptionally  busy  and  hectic 
yesu:  for  the  FAA,  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues would  find  the  FAA  fact  sheet 
of  particular  interest,  and  I  present  it 
for  thar  consideration: 

FAA  Fact  Sheet 

During  1973,  in  the  area  of  aviation  safety 
and  air  traffic  control,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration — 

Achieved  the  lowest  air  carrier  accident 
rate  since  1949  and  the  lowest  general  avia- 
tion accident  rate  since  1956.  We  did  experi- 
ence, however,  a  slight  Increase  In  fatal  ac- 
cidents in  both  categories. 

Completed  the  establishment  of  Terminal 
Control  Areas  (TCA's)  at  nine  of  the  busiest 
air  terminids  In  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  no  air  carrier  was  Invc^ved  In  a  mid-air 
coUislon  during  1973  can  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  establishment  of  these  TCA's. 

Went  through  the  longest  period  in  six 
years  without  a  successful  hijacking  of  a  U£. 
aircraft.  This  fact  can  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  civil  aviation  security  measures  re- 
quired by  FAA,  to  the  cooperation  of  airline 
operators,  airport  managers,  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  to  the  negotiation  of  a  hi- 
jacking agreement  with  Cuba. 

Certificated,  prior  to  the  statutory  dead- 
line of  May  21,  1973,  some  500  airports  regu- 
larly serving  large  aircraft  of  CAB-certificated 
air  carriers.  Carriers  using  these  airports  han- 
dle approximately  99  percent  of  the  annual 
revenue  passenger  traffic  in  the  United  States. 

Revised  our  regulations  to  require  that 
large  and  turbine-powered  multi-engine  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  be  subject  to  a  continu- 
ous Inspection  program,  rather  than  a  100- 
bour,  or  progressive.  Inspection. 

Entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  providing  for  FAA 
in^>ection  of  surplus  military  aircraft  to  de- 
termine, before  their  sale  to  the  public,  the 
potential  of  these  aircraft  for  acquiring  a 
standard  airworthiness  certificate. 

Strengthened  regulations  dealing  with  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials  by  air. 

Introduced  a  new  operational  training  con- 
cept for  pilots  that  places  fuU  responslbUity 
for  all  phases  of  required  training  on  the 
flight  instructor. 

Assembled  a  planning  group  to  study  the 
problem  of  keeping  airworthiness  rules  and 
regulations  current.  FAA  procedures  for  pro- 
mtilgatlng  (x  amending  airworthiness  reg- 
ulations Involved  taking  a  Itkrge  number  of 
Individual  regulatory  actions  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  This  procedure  was  proving  increas- 
ingly less  effective  because  of  the  rt4>id 
growth  experienced  by  aviation  both  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  In  October,  the 
planning  group  recommended  that  the  single- 
item  review  be  abandoned  and  that  an  FAA 
Airworthiness  Review  Staff  be  established  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  general  review  of 
all  airworthiness  regulations  on  a  two-year 
cycle.  This  recommendation  was  implemented 
In  February  1974  with  the  establishment  of 
a  biennial  airworthiness  review  program. 

Commissioued  17  additional  ARTS  (Auto- 
mated Radar  Terminal  System)  III  systems, 
bringing  the  number  of  such  terminal  auto- 
mation systems  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  61  (58  for  air  traffic  contn^  at  terminnl 
faculties;  three  for  training  and  field  and 
development  support).  ARTS  in  Is  FAA's 
automation  system  for  high-density  terminal 
areas.  A  total  of  64  such  systems  have  been 
purchased  to  date. 

Advanced  our  en  route  automation  sys- 
tem— NAS  En  Route  Stage  A — to  a  point 
where  we  had  a  computerized  flight  data 
processing  capability  at  20  air  route  traffic 
control  centers. 

In  carrying  out  Its  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote and  foster  the  development  of  civU 
aeronautics,  FAA — 

Instituted  a  series  of  Consultative  Planning 
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Conferences  (Informally  called  mini-confer- 
ences) to  supplement  such  regularly  sched- 
uled larger  conferences  as  the  Overview  Plan- 
ning Conference  and  the  Aviation  Review 
Conference.  These  mini -conferences  give 
FAA's  consultative  planning  review  system 
the  necessary  flexibility  to  focus  quickly  and 
sharply  on  critical  problems  of  immediate 
concern  to  FAA  and  some  or  all  of  the  avia- 
tion community's  various  segments.  These 
conferences  are  held  quarterly  and  run  for 
a  period  of  two  to  three  days. 

Instituted  a  continuing  series  of  Listening 
Sessions.  Under  this  consultative  concept, 
clearly  defined  segments  of  the  aviation  com- 
munity— private  pilots,  air  taxi  operators, 
airport  managers,  and  others — are  invited, 
each  in  their  turn,  to  express  their  views 
before  FAA's  top  management  on  any  given 
aviation  topic.  FAA  representatives  listen, 
record,  and  follow  up  with  action.  As  a  result, 
aviation  interest  groups  that  previously  had 
little  or  no  direct  access  to  me  or  my  key 
aides  now  have  such  access. 

Implemented  a  seven-point  fuel  conserva- 
tion program  designed  to  save  up  to  20,000 
barrels  (840,000  gallons)  of  Jet  fuel  per  day. 

Allocated  $284  million  under  the  Airport 
Development  Aid  Program  for  construction 
grants.  Of  this  amount,  $246  million  (450 
projects)  went  for  Improvements  at  air  car- 
rier and  general  aviation  reliever  airports; 
*38  million  U82  projects)  went  for  improve- 
ments at  airports  used  solely  for  general 
aviation. 

Vigorously  pursued  the  revision  of  bi- 
lateral airworthiness  agreements  with  major 
aeronautical  manufacturing  and  user  coun- 
tries to  cover  the  export  or  import  of  all  avia- 
tion products — engines,  appliances,  propel- 
lers, and  other  components.  Since  export 
sales  frequently  depend  on  foreign  countries 
producing  selected  aircraft  components, 
these  revised  agreements  should  facilitate 
the  sale  of  D.S.  aircraft  abroad.  During 
calendar  1973.  we  signed  revised  bilateral  air- 
worthiness agreements  with  Sweden,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy. 

Expanded  our  International  technical  as- 
sistance program.  In  the  past,  the  bulk  of 
FAA  technical  assistance  to  foreign  govern- 
ments was  financed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID).  In  recent  years,  however,  AID 
has  redirected  its  resources  into  other  eco- 
nomic fields,  and  the  level  of  FAA  technical 
assistance  has  decreased.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  many  of  the  emerging  nations  have 
developed  a  growing  purchasing  power  and 
are  capable  of  financing  the  technical  assist- 
ance they  need.  FAA  has  taken  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  is  negotiating  reim- 
bursable technical  assistance  agreements 
with  a  number  of  Asian  and  African  coun- 
tries. Providing  U.S.  technical  assistance 
abroad  will  promote  the  export  of  U.S.  aero- 
nautical products. 

Took  a  number  of  actions  designed  to 
make  flying  more  compatible  with  our  en- 
vlronmient.  Among  the  more  notable  steps 
taken  were  (1)  the  adoption  of  rules  pro- 
hibiting supersonic  flights  over  the  United 
States  by  civil  aircraft;  (2)  requiring  all 
newly  manufactured  Jet  aircraft  over  75,000 
pounds  to  meet  the  noise  standards  set  down 
by  Part  36  of  the  Federal  Air  Regulations. 

Some  of  FAA's  more  notable  research  and 
development  efforts  during  1973  were  In  the 
following  areas : 

Terminal  Automation.  We  evaluated  a 
prototype  ARTS  II  system — designed  for 
terminal  areas  that  do  not  have  the  traffic 
density  to  qualify  for  the  more  capable 
ARTS  ni  system — at  the  Wllkes-Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania, terminal  radar  approach  control 
cab.  The  results  of  this  evaluation  enabled 
us  to  determine  the  final  specifications  for 
the  ARTS  II  production  model. 

Microtcave  Landing  System  {MLS).  This 
system  Is  a  key  element  in  FAA's  Upgraded 
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Third  Generation  ATC  System.  The  system's 
development  and  Implementation  Is  proceed- 
ing m  accordance  with  the  five-year  schedule 
set  by  an  Interagency  Govemmental  commit- 
tee. During  1973,  the  first  phase  of  this  pro- 
gram, technique  analysis  i  ind  contract  defini- 
tion, was  completed. 

Intermittent  Positive  CI  >nfroI  (IPC) .  When 
in  place,  this  technique  w  11  provide  an  inter- 
mittent form  of  groun  1-based  air  traffic 
control  advisory  and  separation  service  to 
aircraft  flying  under  vlqual  flight  rules.  A 
plan  for  experimenting  ^vith  and  developing 
this  service  was  generate^  during  1973. 

Discrete  Address  Beac6fn.  System  (DABS). 
This  Is  an  Improved  air  t^^c  control  beacon 
system  that  will  allow  gipund  equipment  to 
interrogate,  and  discrin^nate  between  re- 
sponses from,  specific  aii^aft  of  Interest. 

Aeronautical  Satellite  (AEROSAT) .  Last 
December  we  reached  a|n  agreement  with 
Canada  and  the  European  Space  Research 
Organization  (ESRO)  foi|  launching  this  in- 
ternational program.  The  program  now  awaits 
Congressional  approval. 

In  the  area  of  administration,  FAA  strove 
during  1973  to  Improve  pur  operational  ef- 
flclency  and  overall  msslon  effectiveness, 
provide  equal  employment  opportunity  to 
minority  groups  and  wiinen,  eoid  promote 
better  relations  and  und4 
employees.  Our  more  not 
area  included — 

Establishment  of   a 
spectlon    Field    Office 
sponsibUity  for  the  fligb 
navigation  facilities  in  th4  contiguous  United 
States  and  the  North  Atlantic  and  Caribbean 
areas.  This  facility,  oncfl 
tlonal,  is  expected  to  acfiieve  savings  of  $7 
million  annually. 

An  extensive  reorganl 
ington  Headquarters. 

areas  Involved  were  accounting  and  audit, 
information  services,  anfi  certain  adminis- 
trative support  services.  'The  governing  prin- 
ciple in  these  organlzatiaial  moves  was  im- 
proving efficiency  and  mpslon  effectiveness. 

Reassessment  of  the  pefsonnel  strengths  at 
both  the  Alaska  and  Aaclflc-Asla  Regions 
headquarters  offices.  Th|s  reassessment  re- 
sulted in  the  reduction  df  positions  at  these 
headquarters  offices. 

Opening  negotiations  t^ith  recognized  em- 
ployee bargaining  units,  jsittlng  around  the 
bargaining  table  has  affo^ed  us  a  new  chan- 
nel of  communication  trlth  our  employees 
and  given  us  considerable  insight  into  their 
views  and  feelings. 

During  1074.  in  the  I  rea  of  safety,  FAA 
expects  to  give  top  prlcM-it '  to — 

Continuing  to  Increaj »  the  effectiveness 
of  its  antl-hljacking  pre  ;ram.  We  will  par- 
ticularly focus  on  streng^enlng  the  security 
requirements  of  foreign  air  carriers  wishing 
to  enter  U.S.  airspace. 

Prosecuting  its  new  bl<  nnlal  airworthiness 
review  program. 

Establishing  11  Grou;  II  Terminal  Con- 
trol Areas. 

Completing  the  impl  ^mentation  of  the 
basic  ARTS  in  automi  tion  system  at  61 
high-  and  medium-dens  ty  airports. 

New  rules  requiring  domestic  and  foreign 
flag  carriers  operating  large  aircraft  to  sched- 
ule operations  into  FAA-eertlficated  airports. 
We  also  plan  to  require  i  irports  that  possess 
only  a  provisional  certlfio  ite  to  meet  the  reg- 
ulatory requirements  for  full  certification. 

FAA  plans  for  foster!  ig  aviation  during 
1974  Include— 

A  full  schedule  of  Co  isultatlve  Planning 
Conferences  and  Llstenl)  ig  Sessions,  as  well 
as  holding  our  older,  established  conferences. 
In  addition,  we  Intend  to  Increase  citizen 
participation  in  the  consultative  and  deci- 
sion-making process,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  airport  development. 

Making  aircraft  more  kcceptable  environ- 
mentally. We  Intend  to   propose  or  promul- 
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gate  new  rules  Involving  (1 1  the  retrofit  of 
all  In-use  aircraft  not  coveted  by  FAA  noise 
regulations;  (2)  civil  supersonic  aircraft 
noise  standards;  (3)  noise  statement  takeoff 
and  departure  procedures 
powered  aircraft;  (4)  tl^ 
engine-noise    levels    now 


type -certification  of  new  af-craft;   (5) 

(6)    fleet 


tor  all  turbojet- 
reduction    of 
efaiployed   in   the 
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(or  adequate  fuel 

on  international 


in  aviation.  This 
bilateral     air- 


noise 
standards  for  helicopters;  (6)  fleet  noise 
requirements;  (7)  noise  stajndards  for  small 
propeller-driven  aircraft. 

Continuing  our  role  as  i 
proving  aviation's  prospects 
supplies. 

Increasing  our  emphasis 
aviation  in  order  to  expapd  U.S.  markets 
and  influence  abroad  and  enhance  this  coun- 
try's historic  leadership  role 
Includes    negotiating    mor » 
worthiness    agreements,    aid    reimbursable 
technical  assistance  agreements  and  increas- 
ing our  foreign  contacts. 

Our  more  Important  1974 1  research  and  de- 
velopment goals  includ 

Getting  our  flight  service  {station  moderni- 
zation program  under  way 

Reaching  the  productioi 
ARTS  n  program. 

Beginning  development 
nautical  satellite  system. 

Entering  the  prototype  p: 
wave  landing  system  development  program 

Our  major  goals  in  the  arjsa  of  administra- 
tion Include — 

Improving  the  FAA  acquUition  cycle. 

Reducing  the  administrative  costs  involved 
In  managing  the  Airport 
Program 

Continuing  work  toward 
integrated  information  hanj 
ploying  the  latest  automat: 
techniques 

Consolidating  the  respo: 


phase   In   the 
^ork  on  an  aero- 


'  In  our  mlcro- 


evelopment  Aid 

developing  a  new, 
ling  system  em- 
data  processing 


ilbllity  for  policy 
and  planning  in  the  Washington  Head- 
quarters under  an  Associate  Administrator 
for  Policy  Development  andl  Review. 

Consolidating  the  responsibility  for  safety 
In  the  Washington  Headquarters  under  an 
Associate  Administrator  foe  Aviation  Safety. 

Establishing  a  system  of  Rccountabillty  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights  and  ejqual  employment 
opportunity.  The  new  system  will  give  us  easy 
access  to  all  data  necessary  jTor  reporting  and 
evaluative  purposes. 

Establishing  an  agency-\^ide  upward  mo- 
bility program. 

Recruiting  young,  qualiflfed,  and  imagina- 
tive people  to  seek  careen  In  FAA,  where 
their  aviation  and  managerial  skills  can  be 
fully  developed  and  used. 


THE  CASE  FOR  COBTTINUED  U.S. 
PAR'nCIPATION  IN  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMiNT  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPllESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June\l9,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to]  address  myself 
today  to  a  matter  of  extreme  importance 
to  the  United  States,  tne  world  com- 
munity, and  the  spirit  of  international 
cooperation.  I  am  spea)4ns  of  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  foWrth  replenish- 
ment of  the  Intemationkl  Development 
Association.  | 

Last  January,  in  the  wake  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  the  House  of  pepresentatives 
committed  a  grievous  en  or  in  defeating 
a  measure  providing  foi  the  continua- 
tion of  U.S.  participatio  1  in  IDA.  I,  as 
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well  as  many  other  Members  committed 
to  the  principle  of  multilateral  foreign 
assistance,  was  distressed  by  the  House 
vote.  Since  its  inception  In  1960,  the 
United  States  has  recognized  the  truly 
valuable  function  of  the  International 
Development  Association  in  the  world 
commtinity,  and  has  accordingly  con- 
tributed to  three  replenishments  of  the 
initial  fund— 1964,  1969,  and  1972. 

Since  IDA  has  contributed  enormously 
to  the  development,  health,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  least  developed  countries,  the 
House  vote  in  January  represented  a  ma- 
jor setback  in  the  role  the  United  States 
plays  In  providing  the  best  kind  of  for- 
eign assistance  to  the  least  developed 
coimtrles.  Our  words  of  international  co- 
operation and  interdependence  are  in- 
deed empty  in  light  of  the  House  vote  on 
this  issue. 

The  Senate,  by  a  55  to  27  vote  in  the 
end  of  May,  rectified  our  mistake  and 
authorized  theXr.8.  contribution  to  IDA's 
fourth  replenishment.  Now,  the  House 
has  an  opportunity  to  rectfiy  its  own 
mistake  and  concur  with  the  Senate,  and 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 
An  excellent  analysis  of  the  case  for  con- 
tinued U.S.  participation  in  the  Intei-na- 
tional  Development  Association  was  pre- 
pared by  Theodore  Bomstein,  legisla- 
tive representative  for  World  Federal- 
ists, USA,  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues: 

The  Case  for  Continxied  U.S.  Participation 

IN  THE  INTEBNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION (H.R.  15231  AND  S.  2665) 
The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (IDA),  designed  to  aid  the  world's 
poorest  countries,  is  the  soft  loan  or  con- 
cessionary arm  of  the  World  Bank.  Estab- 
lished In  1960,  largely  at  the  initiative  of 
the  US  Congress,  IDA  provides  loans  (official- 
ly termed  credits  to  differentiate  them  from 
World  Bank  loans)  for  self-help  development 
projects  to  those  countries  with  an  average 
per  c^ita  income  of  less  than  ^75  per  year 
and  who  cannot  afford  the  loan  rates  of  the 
World  Bank.  Recipients  do  not  pay  interest 
on  loans;  they  pay  only  an  annual  service 
charge  of  0.76  per  cent.  The  repayment  period 
generally  extends  over  a  fifty-year  span. 

On  May  29,  1974,  the  Senate  voted  to  con- 
tinue US  participation  In  IDA  by  the  largest 
percentage  margin  In  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gram. Voting  55-27,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
2665  which  authorizes  a  US  contribution  of 
$1.5  billion  over  a  four  year  period  ($375 
million  per  year)  to  IDA'S  Fourth  Replenish- 
ment. 

Within  the  coming  weeks  the  House  wlU 
have  the  opportunity  to  reverse  its  January 
23,  1974  defeat  of  a  similar  measure.  The 
IDA  Replenishment  bill  currently  pending 
before  the  House  differs  from  the  earlier 
version  in  that  it  extends  the  payment  period 
of  the  US  contribution  from  three  years  to 
four  years,  thus  reducing  the  annual  contri- 
bution by  $125  million. 

IDA  runs  out  of  funds  for  future  loans  on 
June  30th.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Fourth 
Replenishment,  negotiated  by  the  US  and 
other  contributing  nations,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  will  die  If 
the  House  falls  to  pass  the  Replenishment 
bill.  World  Federalists,  USA  urges  the  House 
to  keep  IDA  alive  for  the  following  reasons: 
1.  IDA  assists  the  world's  poorest  countries 
by  providing  infrastructure  loans  for  derel- 
opment.  IDA  provides  credits  for  specific 
projects  in  the  following  categories:  agricul- 
ture, education,  electric  power,  indtistry, 
population,  technical  assistance,  telecom- 
munications, tourism,  transportation,  urban- 
ization, water  supply  and  sewage  (see  ap- 
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pendiz).  IDA  projects  are  concentrated  In 
rural  areas — where  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
poor  live.  The  following  are  examples  of  the 
wide  range  of  IDA  projects: 

Drilling  tube  weUs  for  Irrigation  In  arid 
but  potentially  fertile  land; 

Construction  of  roads  and  Improvement  ot 
river  and  port  navigation  to  get  crops  and 
other  products  to  Icoal  and  international 
markets; 

Flood  control; 

Expansion  of  hydro-electric  generating 
capacity,  thus  alleviating  world-wide  demand 
for  fossil  fuel; 

Introduction  of  new  crops  and  agricultural 
techniques; 

Secondary  education  and  training  of  agri- 
cultural, industrial  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel; and 

Redevelopment  and  improvement  of  farms 
and  herds  in  such  areas  as  the  drought- 
stricken  African  Sahel. 

2.  The  poorest  of  the  world's  poor  people 
benefit  from  IDA.  Although  IDA  credits  go 
to  governments,  their  effects  directly  benefit 
the  poor  people  of  these  countries.  IDA  has 
been  effective  In  aiding  over  two  billion 
people  in  21  countries  during  its  14  years  of 
operation.  Its  agricultural  projects  have 
assisted  1.25  million  farmers  and  have  placed 
Into  cultivation  3.5  billion  acres  of  land — 
land  that  had  previously  been  faUow.  IDA 
has  brought  health  care  to  21  million  people 
who  previously  were  without  it.  In  addition. 
Its  projects  have  protected  the  health  of  9 
million  people  in  five  countries  by  improving 
water  supplies  and  sewage.  It  also  provides 
assistance  for  projects  combating  epidemics 
such  as  river  blindness  in  Africa. 

3.  IDA  represents  the  thin  margin  between 
survival  arid  disaster  for  millions  of  people 
in  the  countries  it  assists.  Economists  report 
that  if  IDA  programs  are  suspended  for  lack 
of  funding,  the  mere  survival  of  its  recipient 
countries  will  be  cast  into  doubt.  Should 
these  countries  coUapse,  the  toll  in  terms  of 
human  deaths  and  misery  will  cause  severe 
economic  and  political  strain  that  could  have 
dire  consequences  for  the  rest  of  the  vTorld. 
The  resultant  political  and  economic  disrup- 
tion would  be  extremely  damaging  to  U.S. 
trade  and  diplomatic  relations. 

4.  IDA  avoids  waste  and  misuse  of  funds. 
Since  Its  loans  go  only  to  specific  projects 
that  are  carefully  formulated  and  regulated 
by  the  World  Bank,  waste  and  misuse  are 
avoided.  IDA  funds  are  used  only  for  the 
capital  costs  of  specific  development  projects. 
Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz  testified: 
IDA  lends  for  specific  projects;  its  funds  go, 
as  they  always  have,  to  pay  the  suppliers  of 
the  pumps,  tractors,  cement,  industrial 
machinery,  laboratory  equipment  and  engi- 
neering seri>ices  needed  to  build  and  carry 
out  sound  and  urgent  development  projects. 
Functioning  Avlthin  the  context  of  the  World 
Bank,  which  has  lent  $18  billion  without  a 
loss  during  its  28  years  of  operation,  the  staff 
carefully  scrutinizes  projects  to  asstire  a  high 
rate  of  return  to  the  recipient  nations. 

5.  IDA  funds  are  not  used  to  pay  for  the 
increased  cost  of  oil  imports  or  any  other 
such  artificial  economic  condition.  Contrary 
to  a  widely  held  but  mistaken  belief,  IDA 
credits  do  not  end  up  in  the  pockets  of  oil 
producers.  Since  its  loans  go  directly  for  the 
capital  costs  of  specific  projects.  IDA  funds 
will  not  be  siphoned  off  to  pay  for  increased 
costs  of  oil.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
vast  majority  of  oil-producing  countries  are 
not  eligible  for  IDA  loans.  It  would  be  tragic 
and  potentially  disastrous  to  penalize  the 
world's  poor,  who  are  much  more  severely 
hurt  by  Increased  oil  prices  than  the  U.S. 
High  oil  prices  are  particularly  damaging  to 
underdeveloped  countries  because  of  the  es- 
sential role  played  by  petroleum  based 
fertilizers  In  their  predominantly  agricul- 
tural economies.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Shultz  noted :  For  us,  the  energy  crisis  will  at 
worst  mean  tltat  our  growth  curve  viill  be 
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flat,  but  for  the  developing  countries  Twird  hit 
by  the  energy  crisis,  IDA  can  .  .  .  make  the 
difference  between  survival  and  starvation. 
In  fact,  by  assisting  poor  countries  in  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  and 
fertilizer  production,  IDA  helps  alleviate  the 
energy  and  fertilizer  crises. 

6.  IDA  helps  assure  V.S.  access  to  raw 
materials.  The  U.S.  is  becoming  Increasingly 
dependent  upon  developing  nations  for 
supply  of  raw  materials.  Presently,  one-third 
of  our  raw  materials  come  from  non-lndus- 
trlalized  countries.  By  1985,  we  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  10  out  of  15  minerals 
critical  to  our  economy.  By  building  power 
facilities,  roads,  pKirts,  and  improving  river 
transportation,  as  well  as  directly  aiding 
mining  projects,  IDA  helps  insure  continued 
reliable  access  to  essential  raw  materials. 

7.  The  U.S.  economy  directly  benefits  from 
our  participation  in  IDA.  IDA  credits  fre- 
quently go  directly  for  the  purchase  In  the 
U.S.  of  supplies  used  In  Its  projects.  The 
Treasury  Department  reports  that  a  very 
significant  portion  of  ovir  contribution  to 
IDA  will  return  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

8.  By  strengthening  the  economies  of 
underdeveloped  countries,  IDA  builds  mar- 
kets for  US  exports.  Last  year  alone,  de- 
veloping nations  provided  a  $16  billion  export 
market  for  US  goods,  representing  close  to 
30  ^c  of  our  total  exports.  By  helping  raise 
the  national  Income  of  these  countries,  IDA 
expands  their  ability  to  purchase  US  goods. 

9.  The  US  share  of  IDA  funding  has  been 
reduced  to  33%  from  the  40%  of  past  re- 
plenishments. When  the  Fourth  Replenish- 
ment agreement  was  negotiated  in  Septem- 
ber, 1973  at  Nairobi,  Kenya,  other  IDA  con- 
tributing nations  agreed  to  increase  their 
share  of  funding.  The  US  contribution  of 
$1.5  blUion  over  four  years  represents  an  an- 
nual contribution  of  $375  million  as  com- 
pared to  the  present  $386  mUlion  per  year 
previously  allocated  to  the  IDA.  Additionally, 
these  contributions  merely  represent  funds 
available  for  loans  and  thus  may  actually  not 
leave  the  US  Treasury  for  years  to  come.  Also, 
unlike  previous  replenishments,  the  US  as- 
sessment win  not  be  adversely  affected  by  any 
changes  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

10.  US  failure  to  participate  in  the  IDA  re- 
plenishment would  undermine  the  vHlUng- 
ness  of  oil-producing  nations  to  contribute  to 
development  aid.  Among  the  countries  who 
have  agreed  to  increase  their  share  of  devel- 
opment aid  are  some  of  the  oil-producing 
nations,  such  as  Kuwait,  Venezuela  and  Iran. 
In  addition,  other  oil-producing  countries. 
Including  Libya,  are  considering  donations  to 
the  World  Bank.  It  should  be  noted  that  de- 
spite the  dramatic  rise  in  oil  prices,  most 
oil  producing-nations  are  stlU  relatively 
underdeveloped.  In  fact,  only  a  small  handful 
of  tiny  oil  states  have  per  capita  wealth  or 
income  approaching  or  exceeding  our  own. 
Presently,  the  US  contributes  only  one-third 
of  one  per  cent  of  its  ONP  for  development 
assistance  and  ranks  14th  among  16  de- 
veloped countries  in  terms  of  ofiSclal  develop- 
ment assistance.  In  relation  to  our  national 
Income,  US  development  aid  is  only  one- 
tenth  what  it  was  25  years  ago,  when  our  real 
income  per  capita  was  45  Tc  less  than  it  is  to- 
day. IDA'S"  annual  cost  to  the  US  is  $1.80  per 
person — ^less  than  an  hour's  minimum  wage — 
and  it  represents  only  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  our  budget.  The  majority  of  coun- 
tries receiving  IDA  loans  have  per  capita  in- 
comes of  less  than  $100  per  year.  At  a  time 
when  our  trade  balance,  as  well  as  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  has  significantly 
improved,  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  country 
to  meet  Its  obligation  to  aid  poorer  countries. 
As  SecreUry  Shultz  stated:  //  the  United 
States  out  of  its  wealth  cannot  continue  its 
historic  level  of  support  for  IDA  and  similar 
financial  institutions,  on  what  basis  can  we 
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mak  the  rest  o/  the  world  and  the  oil-produc- 
ers to  pick  up  their  fair  share  of  the  neu 
development  finance  Xiurdent 

11.  IDA  contributes  to  a  better  world,  Al« 
tbough  we  have  tearoed  that  /orelga  «kl  < 
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not  buy  iriendahlp.  eoon4°ilc  <level<vment 
■MlBttnce  belpa  our  tratle  and  diplomatic 
posture  by  building  stronger  eoonomies  In 
the  world's  poor  countries.  By  alleviating  the 
frustration,  anger  and  violence  bred  by  pov- 
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erty,  and  their  concurrent  political  and  eco- 
nomic disruptions,  IDA  pronlotes  peace  and 
stability.  In  a  world  that  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly interdependent,  abandonment  of 
IDA  could  be  very  coetly  to  tb«  United  States. 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   a.fttf  lUClLX 

IN  TH5  HOCSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIV£S 

Wednetdof,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
an  very  much  aware,  the  House  Judiciary 
CommiUee  is  currently  c<mducting  one 
of  the  most  serious  tasks  which  is  as- 
signed to  the  House  of  Representatives 
niMler  our  OonstltutlMi.  I  speak,  of  course, 
of  the  impeachment  inquiry.  Such  a 
sober  proceeding,  one  hopes,  would  be 
conducted  in  as  fair  and  unbiased  a  man- 
ner as  possible. 

To  say  the  least,  I  was  most  distressed 
to  learn  from  a  newsstory  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star-Mews  that  William  P.  Dixon, 
who  aerved  as  an  official  of  Senator 
Qaottec  ICoGovntir's  Presidential  cam- 
paign, now  holds  a  sensitive  position  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  staff.  Purther- 
more,  Mr.  Dixon's  own  veracity  has  been 
placed  in  serious  doubt  by  a  General 
Accounting  Ofllce  report  on  campaign 
funding  violations  in  McGovern's  Wis- 
consin campaign.  In  fairness,  justice  de- 
mands that  this  man  be  removed  imme- 
diately from  the  staff  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  because  he  has  shown  his 
lack  of  regard  for  his  oath  of  office.  Fur- 
thermore, he  has  betrayed  his  trust. 

The  newsstory  from  the  Star-News 
foUows: 


WsRoi  or  iMA) 
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-Dntow 


(By  Dan  Tbomasaon) 

Wllltam    P.    Dixon,    the   House    JudlclaTy 

Committee   staff   member   whose    damaging 

memoranda  about  President  Nixon  have  been 

leaked  to  the  press,  was  a  coordinator  in  the 


1872  Democratic  preeideiitlal  campaign  of 
Sen.  O«orge  8.  McOovern  -of  South  Dakota. 

Dixon  aUso  was  one  of  tboae  named  in  a 
C3enef«i  Accounting  Offiot  report  on  cam- 
paign funding  Tioiatlons  li^  McGovern's  Wis- 
consin effort. 

Dixon's  14  metxxM,  8eT«i  of  which  have 
found  their  way  into  the  Hands  of  reporters, 
have  upset  House  Democratic  leaders  who  be- 
lieve the  committee's  inf^etlgatlaci  may  be 
discredited.  Tb«  memos  have  Infuriated 
Committee  Chairman  Peter  W.  Rodlno  Jr., 
I>-N.J..  and  John  M.  Doar,  his  chief  counsel. 

No  on«  has  accused  Dlaon  of  leaking  the 
menwe  himself.  Bodlno  has  ordered  that  no 
more  such  memos  be  written. 

Bep.  Chariee  E.  Wlgglqs,  B-CalU.,  com- 
plained that  Dixon's  memoranda  were  writ- 
ten from  an  advocate's  view  tmd  therefore 
were  not  accurate  or  complete.  "Dixon  was 
looking  at  only  the  moat  damaging  aspects  of 
the  evldenoe,"  Wiggins  said. 

The  memos  have  been  atremely  harmful 
to  Nixon's  case.  One  of  them  reports  that 
Nixon  told  fotiner  AttA  den.  John  N. 
UltcheU  to  claim  the  tifth  Amendment 
privilege,  sbould  he  be  aak*d  to  testify  about 
the  Watergate  break-in  or  cover-up. 

Sources  said  today  Doar  was  perturbed  be- 
cause he  considers  preparation  of  the  memoe 
an  attempt  by  some  of  the  committee's  ultra- 
lll>eral  members  to  undercut  the  methodical, 
nonpartisan  manner  In  lAilch  he  has  been 
presenting  evidence  to  th«l  panel. 

The  members  who  aske4  for  and  received 
the  Dixon  memos  over  Doar's  objections,  tiie 
sources  said,  are  Democrat^  Reps.  Kobert  W. 
Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin;!  Oobert  F.  Drinan 
of  Massachusetts,  John  Coayers,  Jr..  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Jack  Brooks  of  'lexas.  All  have  op- 
posed Nixon's  policies  anA  have  been  out- 
spoken in  their  contentlc^  that  he  sbould 
bie  impeached. 

Dixon's  liberal  Democratic  background  and 
work  for  Nixon's  1972  prejidential  opponent 
were  expected  to  cause  fui  ther  problems  for 
the  oommittee — partlculai  ly  If  the  memos 
continue  to  be  leaked. 

Dixon  Joined  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  late  1  a  1973,  after  leav- 
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ing  his  post  as  counsel  to  'VCisconsln  Demo- 
cratic Gov.  Patrick  J.  Lucey.  He  became  a 
counsel  on  the  Judiciary  Contmlttee  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  his  fellow  Wisconsinlte, 
Kastenmeier.  I 

One  of  his  first  tasks  was  \,o  help  conduct 
the  proconfirmation  invest%atlon  of  Vice 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

During  the  1972  McGo^em  campaign, 
Dixon  served  from  April  to  August  as  treas- 
urer of  the  Wisconsin  McG«vern  for  Presi- 
dent Oommittee.  He  also  was  state  coordi- 
nator for  the  campaign  and]  after  the  Wis- 
consin primary,  went  to  woii:  for  McGovem 
In  other  states. 

On  Aug.  13,  1973,  the  GAOl  Issued  a  report 
stating  the  Wisconsin  McOovem  committee 
had  violated  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  by  falling  to  maintain  complete  and  ac- 
curate records  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

The  report,  which  named  Dixon  and  others 
as  officers  of  the  committee^  said  OAO  in- 
vestigators In  a  sample  of  ihe  committee's 
records  found  $8,100  In  receipts  and  $7,600  In 
expenditures  which  were  either  not  itemized 
or  were  improperly  itemized. 

"We  found  that  the  record*  maintained  by 
the  committee  were  not  adequate  to  permit 
us  to  verify  the  fixumclal  reports  submitted 
or  for  the  committee  treasurer  to  prepare 
adequate  reports  of  receipt^  and  expendi- 
tures." the  report  said. 

"The  committee  did  not  maintain  a  formal 
accounting  system,  but  tnktead  used  its 
checkbooks,  which  we  found  y>  be  Inaccurate 
and  unreliable  .  .  .  ."  It  stat 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
HOFFMAN 


HON. 


DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or  IMDUKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPItEBENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1974 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  ^>ea|ker.  I  ^ould 


like  to  take  notice  of  the 


retirement  of 


June  20,  197^ 

Mr.  Herbert  E.  Hoffman  as  counsel  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Hoffnum  Is  leaving  Oovemment 
service  to  b^ome  director  of  the  Oov- 
emmental  Relations  Office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on 
the  Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee  while 
Mr.  Hoffman  was  counsel,  and  to  work 
closely  with  him  in  that  capacity  in  the 
drafting  of  the  legislation  which  em- 
bodies the  new  proposed  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence,  which  legislation  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  very  happy  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Mr.  Hoffman  as  a  very  able  lawyer  and 
efficient  counsel  for  the  committee,  and 
as  a  very  likable  Individual  whom  I  am 
glad  to  call  a  friend.  I  wish  him  every 
success  In  his  new  and  responsible  as- 
signment with  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, and  I  am  confident  that  his  abili- 
ties will  bring  him  success  there  as  they 
did  during  his  distinguished  service  with 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 


THE  BALTIC  STATES  HAVE  A  RIGHT 
TO  SELF-DETERMINATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  past 
Friday,  June  15,  marked  the  34th  an- 
niversary of  the  tragic  aimexatlon  and 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
age  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  our  leaders  do  not  pause  to  reflect 
on  the  internal  conditions  within  that 
country  and  the  tragic  plight  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baltic  nations  have 
a  right  to  self-determination.  While  we 
hear  a  clamor  for  (»ie-man,  one-vote  in 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  and  in  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  where 
the  smallest  of  African  nations  has  a  vote 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States,  sil- 
ence prevails  regarding  the  right  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  nations  to  vote  at 
all.  The  opinionmakers  in  this  country 
refuse  to  advocate  self-determination  for 
the  captive  nations,  yet  are  vociferous 
in  demanding  this  for  emerging  under- 
privileged nations. 

While  any  violation  of  rights  of  Jews 
In  the  Soviet  Union  receives  front  page 
coverage  in  newspapers,  scant  mention 
is  made  of  the  human  rights  violations 
against  untold  numbers  of  Christians  and 
others  which  occur  daily  in  all  countries 
dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  86th  Congress  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  became  Public  Law  86-90. 
Tills  resolution  assails  the  imperialistic 
policies  of  Communist  Russia  which 
have  led,  through  aggression,  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  national  independence  of 
Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine, 
Czecholslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  main- 
land China,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan, 
Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel- 
Urel,  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turkestan,  North 
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Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others.  It  also  re- 
solves that  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
each  year  designating  the  third  week  of 
July  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  until 
such  time  as  freedom  smd  independence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world. 

This  was  14  years  ago.  The  captive  na- 
tions are  still  captive.  The  Soviets  are 
still  aggressors.  Only  we  have  changed— 
why? 

In  the  89th  Congress  just  8  years  ago, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  adopted  with- 
out a  single  negative  vote  House  Con- 
current Resolution  416-H>roclaiming 
the  rights  of  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  as  well  as 
all  other  peoples  to  self-determination 
and  national  indei>endaice.  Again  the 
Soviet  Union  was  condemned  for  its  sub- 
jugation and  deprivation  of  the  right  to 
self-determination  of  the  Baltic  peoples. 
The  resolution  urged  the  President  to 
bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear 
on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Despite  these  resolutions  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  no  mention  of  the  Baltic 
nations  nor  the  captive  nations.  He  does 
refer  to  Russia  and  Red  China,  though 
not  in  this  vein  of  thought. 

In  view  of  the  many  documented  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  against  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union  extending  from  the  time  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  to  the  present  day 
and  in  view  of  two  resolutions  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  the  right 
of  self-determination  by  the  captive  na- 
tions, it  would  seem  to  be  Incumbent 
upon  our  President  and  all  freedcHn- 
loving  peoples  to  identify  the  Soviet  dic- 
tators for  what  they  are — the  enemy  of 
free  peoples — international  gangsters. 
The  time  to  do  this  is  now,  not  next  week, 
nor  next  year. 

I  call  upon  our  colleagues  to  ^;>eak  out 
for  the  right  to  self-determination  by 
Latvians,  Lithuanians,  and  Estonians, 
and  other  enslaved  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  my 
bill.    House    Resolution    27,    regarding 
Communist  crimes  against  humanity,  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
H.  Res.  27 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
an  abiding  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
freedom,  personal  liberty,  and  human  dig- 
nl);y,  and  holds  it  as  a  fundamental  purpose 
to  recognize  and  encourage  constructive  ac- 
tions which  foster  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  national  Independence  and  freedom; 
and 

Whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  toward  a  world  empire  has  from 
its  beginning  adopted  the  means  of  terror- 
ism, assassination,  and  mass  murder  as 
official  policies  to  apply  their  application 
advances  the  Communist  cause  of  world 
domination;  and 

Whereas  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
Communists  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  other 
countries  have  deliberately  caused  the  death 
of  millions  of  individuals  in  Russia,  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turke- 
stan, North  Vietnam,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slo- 
venia, Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  survivors  and  refu- 
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gees  from  Communist  campaigns  of  terror- 
ism and  mass  liquidation  have  been  forced 
to  flee  to  the  United  States  as  refugees  to 
find  the  freedom  and  dignity  denied  to  them 
by  Conununist  regimes  and  have  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  that  the  fuU  facts  of 
Communist  terrorism  in  all  of  Ita  various 
forms.  Including  assassination  and  mass 
murder,  be  made  manifest  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  so  that  such  policies  can  be 
properly  understood  and  condemned  by  all 
mankind  toward  the  purpose  of  eradicating 
such  policies  from  the  body  of  mankind: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That — 

( 1 )  The  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  within 
fourteen  days  hereafter  appoint  a  special 
committee  of  twelve  Members  of  the  House, 
equally  divided  l>etween  the  majority  and 
minority  parties,  and  shall  designate  one 
Member  to  serve  as  chairman,  which  special 
committee  shall  proceed  to  investigate  all 
crimes  against  humanity  perpetrated  under 
Communist  direction.  The  special  committee 
shall  report  to  the  House  the  results  of  its 
investigation,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions, not  later  than  one  year  foUowlng  the 
appointment  of  its  full  membership  by  the 
Speaker. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution,  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  such  places  within  the  United  States, 
whether  the  House  is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  p{4>er8,  and  docu- 
ments as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signatiue  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  ot 
the  conunlttee  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  a  monument  be  erected  In  the 
city  of  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  our 
Nation's  Capital,  as  a  suitable  memorial  to 
all  victims  of  International  Communist 
crimes  against  humanity. 


NATIONWIDE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  WIGGINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  House  Joint  Resolution 
1  to  recognize  and  establish  a  Johnny 
Horizon  Environmental  Improvement 
Month,  September  15,  1974,  through 
October  15,  1974. 

Johnny  Horizon  is  the  country's  con- 
tinuing nationwide  environmental  im- 
provement program  that  seeks  to  enlist 
citizen  participation  in  an  effort  to  "Let's 
clean  up  America  for  our  200th  birth- 
day." To  date  the  program  has  been 
extremely  successful  in  attracting  sup- 
port that  has  resulted  in  a  wide  range 
of  environmental  improvement  projects, 
such  as  a  city  wide  cleanup  in  Hamilton, 
Ohio;  establishment  of  a  recycling  pro- 
gram in  Nazareth,  Pa.;  a  tree  planting 
project  in  Kings  Park,  Va.;  a  beautifica- 
tion  program  in  Prankllnville,  N.J.;  and 
a  neighborhood  cleanup  in  Brooklyn. 

Many  celebrities  have  given  generously 
ot  their  time  and  talent  to  create  an 
awareness  of  the  Johnny  Horizon  pro- 
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gram.  Among  them  are:  Burl  Ives,  Cicely 
Tyson,  Boy  Clark,  Carol  Burnett.  Ed 
VpMAhnn.  Sean  Connery,  Randy  Sparks 
and  the  Back  Porch  Majority.  Harry 
Cfaapin,  Karon  BteckweU,  Hie  New 
Seeken.  BeDry  Gibson,  and  Larry 
McNelly. 

Johnny  Horizon  environmental  learn- 
ing material  has  been  distributed  to  ele- 
mentary classrooms  in  California.  Mis- 
sissippi, Oregon,  Montana,  Florida,  Ohio 
and  many  other  States. 

Just  recently  the  National  caovemors' 
Conference  endorsed  the  program  and 
secured  the  assistance  and  support  of  the 
Governors  of  the  50  States. 

Tlie  Johnny  Horizon  program  has  been 
recognlxed  as  an  official  Bicentennial 
activity  by  the  American  Revolution 
Bioentamial  Administration.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  such  govemmentaJ  agenices 
as  the  Ctvil  Service  Commission,  General 
Services  Administration.  Department  of 
Defense.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Vista,  and  TVA.  Tlie  17.3.  Postal  Service 
has  been  an  active  supporter  of  the  pro- 
gram, as  have  many  national  associa- 
tioos  such  as  the  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen,  American  PubUc  Power 
Association,  American  AssodatkHi  of 
University  Women,  American  Society  of 
Association  Executives,  American  Seed 
Trade  Association.  National  Garden  Bu- 
reau. Ameiican  Horticulture  Society  and 
many  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  commend  this 
program  to  you  and  our  ooUeagues  in  the 
Hooee  and  ask  that  you  endorse  the  prin- 
clirfeB  of  the  program  and  encourage  full 
participation  by  all  the  people  of  the 
milted  States  In  this  special  Johnny 
Horizon  Environmental  Improvement 
Month.  September  15  to  October  15. 


NATICWAL  TREE  APPRECIATION 
WEEK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  iEMARKS 

Tot  the  benefit  of  the  M4  mbers  of  Con- 
gress. I  shall  insert  In  the  ilBOOiu)  a  brief 
Btmunaryof  Tree  Appreciation  Week: 
[mm  ttte  Ifen^i  0«rd«n  CI«Im  of  Amertea] 

Nattonal  Tkeb   Afpbbci^iton   Week, 
Jtnn  16-S3 

Tre«  Appreciation  Week  Has  been  set  for 
June  16-32  for  the  aecood  annual  obserr- 
ance  of  tbis  tribute  to  trees  wUcb  waa  ini- 
tiated by  MOCA  and  made  lODa  ot  oiir  Na- 
tional projects.  Tbe  purpoie  of  Uae  week 
Is  to  dramatize  and  recognl|«  the  wortli  of 
trees  to  the  ecoeystem.  acct>rdlng  to  F.  L. 
"Steve"  OTlourke,  national  chairman  for 
the  event.  i 

"By  Jane  trees  throughdut  the  country 
wni  be  draancd  in  thetr  sunsaer  best  Tor  all 
to  admire  and  appreciate,  and  we  can  reded- 
tcate  our  eS<x-ts  to  restore,  seforests  and  i«- 
pletUah."  state  Chairman  O'Bowclte. 

Some  suggested  activities  include  locating 
and  Identifying  the  largest  tree  In  the  area. 
Identifying  and  marking  rA'e  and  nnusnal 
trees,  visits  to  arboretums,  and  "trees  of 
tomorrow"  reports.  Outtln^s  of  aoggested 
progzama  and  activities  art  available  from 
the  National  headquarters  Ktr  the  club  chair- 
man In  charge  of  the  local  t^  week  observ- 
ance. Attractive  banners  have  also  been 
printed  and  wUl  be  available  to  local  clubs. 

The  tree  week  program  has  been  endorsed 
by  several  other  national  organisations  since 
Its  Introduction  by  MGCA  «t  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  O'Boaike.  Ijaat  Octolier,  the  obeerv- 
ance  was  given  a  tremendots  push  when  the 
American  Horticultural  Society,  with  23/XX) 
membeia,  endorsed  it.  Earlier  the  American 
A.pErwinh<nr»  of  NuiserymeA  approved  the 
project.  I 

HERSEY  BAND  INVlTteD  TO  ROSE 
PARADE 


June 


20,  197^ 


not  partici- 
of    Roses 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CALiraaKia 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Men's  Gar- 
den Clubs  of  America  are  sponsoring 
National  Tree  Appreciation  Week.  Ob- 
serranoes  are  behic  held  all  during  this 
week  throoKhout  the  Natloa. 

I  am  glad  more  people  are  beginning  tx> 
recognize  the  importance  of  trees.  This 
Is  true  both  in  the  sense  of  utilization 
•cd  of  retention. 

We  need  trees  for  our  basic  housing 
needs,  for  the  dissemination  of  the  writ- 
ten word,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
uses.  In  additton,  we  have  a  growing  ap- 
preciation of  the  esthetic  value  of  trees 
tn  their  natural  forest  setting  and  in  the 
urban  environment. 

Trees  are  great  pollutian  fighters,  they 
provide  shade  on  hot  days,  and  a  home 
for  birds,  squirrels,  smd  other  animals. 

Finally,  the  energy  crunch  of  the  past 
year  has  focused  attention  on  the  fact 
that,  unlike  oil,  trees  are  a  renewable 
resource.  We  can  use  them  and  then  re- 
forest the  area  from  which  they  came  as 
well  as  bring  them  to  areas  where  they  do 
not  exist  today. 


from  the  State  of  Illinois  haai 
pated  tn  the  Toumameni 
Parade.  R  is  with  great  honk  that  theee 
yofong  people  and  outstandbig  amdcians 
look  forward  to  representtngjthe  State  of 
niinote  in  addition  to  theii  local  com- 
munity and  the  CMcagnKuid  area.  In 
August,  the  president  of  the  Touniament 
of  Roses  Association  will  be  tn  the  Chi- 
cago area  to  me«*  with  the  Bersey  repre- 
sentatives and  the  dty  of  Chicago  and 
WGN— Continental  Broadcasting  Oo. 
These  two  organintions  are  planning  on 
having  floats  in  ttie  1975  Rose  Parade, 
minois  wfll  certainty  tie  well  represented 
in  this  prestigious  event. 

This  Rose  Parade  perlbrmanoe  is 
another  in  the  many  outstabdizig  evoits 
in  the  Hersey  Band  history^  In  wtiming 
many  honors  tn  competitiani,  performing 
liefore  large  audiences  at  m|^  sporting 
events  and  on  national  TV  and  pof  orm- 
ing  with  famous  guest  cooduetors  and 
soloists  in  concert,  ttiese  y^ung  people 
have  dedicated  ttwmselves  tb  tiard  work. 
giving  their  best,  and  bringing  acclaim  to 
their  school  and  commudity.  In  the 
months  ahead,  the  parents!  and  friends 
of  the  Hersey  Instrumental  Association 
will  be  worHng  toward  bringing  these 
plans  and  objectives  to  fulfillment  in  the 
lives  of  these  young  people. 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nuKon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPI^SENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1974 

Air.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 

days  of  anticipation  and  great  expecta- 
tion at  John  Hersey  High  School  in 
Arlincton  Heights.  Hi.  An  honor  of  great 
distlnctlan  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
Hersey  High  School  Marching  Band  by 
the  Pasadena  Toumametit  of  Roses  As- 
sociation of  Pasadena,  Calif.  This  organ- 
ization of  outstanding  young  musicians 
has  received  a  special  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  New  Ycjar's  Day,  1975, 
parade  in  Pasadena. 

Ttae  £<Hlowing  is  a  quot(  i  from  the  letter 
of  invitation  from  the  cpairman  of  the 
Toomament  of  Roses  Mtislc  Committee: 

On  rare  occasions  we  have  believed  a  band 
to  be  so  outstanding  that  nve  decl-e  to  ini- 
tiate the  selection  process  ourselves.  I  wonW 
like  to  extend  an  official  Invitation  to  the 
John  Hersey  High  School  Btnd  to  participate 
m  our  parade  on  New  Year's  Day.  1975.  We 
would  be  greatly  honored  to  receivt  your  ac- 
ceptance of  this  Invitation  land  welcome  you 
to  our  "Heritage  of  Amerida"  celebration  on 
January  1.  I 

This  honor  is  the  first  Ito  a  high  school 
of  School  District  No.  214  of  the  north, 
west  suburlMui  area.  The  director  of 
tnmds,  Don  Caneva,  the{  Hersey  Admin- 
istration and  tlie  Hersey  Instnanwital 
Association  are  makina  plans  for  this 
big  event  in  Illinois  history.  A  tremen- 
dous amount  of  effort,  planning,  and  fi- 
nancial baclcing  are  required  for  an  im- 
dertaking  of  this  magnitude. 

In  the  past  25  years  a  ^gh  school  band 


NOW  THE  "SHORT-COUNTERS" 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  (JAYDOS 


OF  rKSRSTXTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRl 


rATTVBS 


Wednesday,  June  is,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speak4r.  we  are  well 
aware  that  some  unscrupulJMis  people  in 
the  business  world  still  operate  on  the 
idea  tliat  anything  goes — that  the  old 
rule  of  caveat  emptor— "l£t  the  Buyer 
Beware" — remains  in  force  even  in  this 
regulated  and  consumer-oriented  era. 

But  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  jthat  we  have 
come  up  against  the  mostf  venal  of  all 
in  what  Sylvia  Porter,  the  business 
writer,  now  terms  "the  short -counters." 
They  are  the  fii'Ois  which  cheat  custom- 
ers by  furnishing  fewer  items  than  are 
listed  oa  the  lx>ttle  and  package  labels. 

Miss  Porter  came  acrossi  these  cheat- 
ers when  she  heard  of  a  program  on  a 
Miami  radio  station  in  which  llsteneis 
phooe  in  their  complaints.  Vitamin  l>ot- 
tJies.  in  »Hne  cases,  c(Hita|ned  as  much 
as  10  percent  fewer  capsules  than  prom- 
ised. One  cough  drop  box  had  only  6 
rather  than  15  drops.  A  jbox  of  "100" 
screws  contained  only  €0.  A  package  of 
paper  clips  was  30  percent  short. 

Miss  Porter  writes:  | 

Products  aoM  by  weight,  th^  food  counters 
found,  visually  oontatced  the  advertised 
amount  of  the  pioduct,  but  U  le  sbort-count- 
tng  In  products  sold  by  number  was  wide- 
spread. 

Miss  Porter,  aierted  by  trte  Miami  cam- 
paign, checked  across  the  country  and 
found  the  cheating  was  la  no  way  con- 
fined to  Fkirida.  There  have  been  many 
instances  of  it  in  New  York  wtiere  con- 
sumer organizations  are  tjusy  combating 
it.  San  Francisco  lias  had  inspectors 
checking  certain  stores.  I^iss  Porter  re- 
ports: 
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Throughout  the  nation,  there  have  been 
eerlous  variations  on  this  theme. 

And  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Miss 
Porter  warns: 

Either  the  manufacturers  and  packagers 
clamp  much  more  stringent  "quantity  con- 
trols" on  themselves  to  eliminate  the  short- 
counts  or  atate  and  federal  regulators  will 
move  in  and  do  It  for  them. 

I  agree,  of  course,  and  hope  Federal 
regulators  have  read  Miss  Porter's  na- 
tionally syndicated  column  and  have 
heard  of  the  Miami  complaints.  The 
American  consumer  is  suffering  enough 
with  rocketing  prices  and,  in  some  cases, 
shoddy  workmanship  without  being 
for<»d  to  take  a  "short-count"  too.  If  he 
buys  a  bottle  of  100  vitamins,  then  he 
should  have  his  100  capsules,  and  it  Is  up 
to  the  Government  these  days  to  see  that 
he  gets  them  and  to  see  also  that  the 
"diort-counter"  is  punished  for  the  fraud 
attempted. 


REMARKS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE  AT  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  ARTHRITIS 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  FLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  has  long  been  a  leader  in  the 
health  field,  and  a  champion  of  the 
cause  of  the  good  health  of  Americans 
in  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  CoNTE's  experience  in  and  concern 
for  the  field  of  health  were  evidenced  in 
his  recent  remarlcs  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Arthritis  Foundation  in 
New  York  City.  I  believe  Mr.  Conte's  re- 
marks should  be  most  helpful  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  putting  the 
Federal  health  effort  into  perspective  as 
we  act  on  health  authorizations  suid 
appropriations  during  the  coming  week.  I 
insert  Mr.  Conte's  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

REMABKS  or  RXPKESENTATIVE  SILVIO  O.  CONTC 

AT  THE  Annuai.  Meeting  of  the  Abthbitis 

FoniTOATIOK 

AU  of  us  are  here  tonight  because  we  share 
a  commitment  which  stated  most  generally 
is  to  the  relief  of  human  sufTerlng  Irom  ill- 
ness and  disease  and  to  better  health  and 
health  care  for  all  Americans.  And  all  of  us 
here  tonight  know  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  period  of  questioning,  reexamining,  and 
rethinking  the  means  by  which  we  have  tried 
and  wUl  carry  out  that  commitment. 

No  one  has  this  brought  home  to  him  more 
forcibly  than  a  member  of  a  Congressional 
Appropriations  Committee.  As  the  House 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  on  which  I  serve, 
has  worked  these  past  weeks  on  drafting  the 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1976,  we 
have  had  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  major 
pieces  of  health  legislation  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  month  and  that  their  future  form  is 
stlU  undefined,  that  the  deepest  philosophi- 
cal differences  about  the  Federal  health  role 
exist  In  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  of  government,  and  that  there  are 
compelling  arguments  put  forth  for  divert- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  our  attention  and  resources  in  different 
directions. 

While  I  do  Intend  to  talk  a  little  bit  later 
about  this  year's  Federal  health  budget,  and 
e8i>eclaUy  about  how  It  atfecte  programB  of 
special  Interest  to  you,  I  want  to  consider 
with  you  first  some  of  the  great  health  Issues 
that  both  you  and  I  face  now  and  the  de- 
cisions we  will  have  to  make.  For  every 
specific  piece  of  health  legislation,  every  line 
Item  in  a  health  budget,  is  going  to  be  con- 
sidered In  the  light  of  these  larger  Issues. 

I  vmnt  to  emphasize  the  joint  resjKjnsibil- 
Ity  we  share.  While  there  is  a  constituency 
for  every  kind  and  piece  of  legislation,  in  no 
other  field  that  I  can  think  of  has  there 
evolved  the  kind  and  quality  of  partnership 
that  exists  in  the  field  of  health  among  the 
Federal  Government,  the  committed  public, 
the  health  professions,  and  the  academic 
scientific  community. 

It  was  that  partnership  that  buUt  for  us 
the  world's  greatest  biomedical  research  pro- 
grams. It  is  that  partnership  that  Is  now 
forging  new  health  care  delivery  systems  and 
seeking  new  ways  of  financing  health  care. 
It  is  that  partnership  that  must  now  deter- 
mine the  future  direction  of  our  health  pro- 
grams and  decide  how  we  wUl  allocate  our 
resources,  both  intellectual  and  financial. 
I  am  proud  to  be  Joined  with  you  in  these 
efforts. 

Legislation  in  other  areas  provides  more 
daUy  drama  and  so  receives  more  headlines. 
But  there  is  no  field  In  which  this  Congress 
wUl  have  worked  on  so  much  major  legis- 
lation or  faced  so  many  basic  and  far-reach- 
ing issues  as  In  that  of  health. 

There  sire  a  good  many  reasons  for  this. 
One  is  the  sheer  size  of  our  total  health  care 
expenditures  In  this  country — in  1973  $94.1 
billion,  or  almost  eight  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product — and  of  the  Federal  health 
budget  Itself — the  request  now  pending  in 
Congress  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  (26 
billion. 

Another  is  that  after  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  increasing  Federal  support  for  basic 
biomedical  research,  there  are  now  demands 
that  results  of  research  be  Incorporated  in 
medical  practice  and  that  we  find  new  ways 
to  bring  health  care  to  those  who  are  in- 
adequately served  or  not  served  at  all. 

A  third  is  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  health  role,  and  of  the 
relative  roles  of  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Branches,  has  been  questioned. 

The  coming  together  of  all  of  these  Issues 
at  one  time  has  brought  us  near  to  chaos  in 
some  of  our  Federal  programs  and  left  great 
uncertainty  in  others.  It  is  largely  tiirough 
the  efforts  of  the  Arthritis  Foundation,  and 
your  colleagues  In  other  fields,  tliat  the  core 
of  our  research  and  research  training  pro- 
grams has  survived. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  action 
centered  on  the  health  budget  itself  and  on 
the  appropriation  process.  The  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches  had  their  sharpest  and 
most  prolonged  encounter  over  the  issue  of 
impoundment  and  Executive  attempts  to  by- 
pass the  legislative  process  and  redefine  the 
Federal  health  role  through  the  mechanism 
of  the  Federal  budget. 

Congress  rejected  that  effort  to  abbreviate 
the  all-important  process  of  hearings,  discus- 
sion, questionnlng,  and  debate  by  which  the 
public  and  its  elected  representatives  mold 
legislation.  Funds  were  restored  for  ongoing 
health  programs.  pubUc  and  professional 
groups  brought  over  30  court  cases  to  en- 
force that  restoration,  and  the  action  of  the 
Congress  was  upheld  by  the  Courts  in  every 
case. 

In  the  present,  or  second  Congressional 
session,  the  focus  of  attention  has  shifted 
to  the  extension,  redefinition,  and  reformula- 
tion of  many  of  our  major  health  programs. 
The  legislative  authorization  for  over  20  of 
them  expires  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Only 
legislation  to  extend  oiu  alcoholism  preven- 
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tlon  and  treatment  programs  has  passed  the 
Congress  and  been  enacted  Into  law. 

There  are  several  pieces  of  health  legisla- 
tion well  along  In  the  pipeline.  Including  bills 
to  extend  the  special  cancer  programs,  to 
continue  support  for  research  on  health  serv- 
ices delivery  and  health  statistics,  to  provide 
support  for  medical  libraries,  and  to  provide 
specific  legislative  authorization  for  bio- 
medical research  training  and  fellowships 
programs. 

The  next  major  bill  to  come  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  probably  be 
the  massive  Health  Revenue  Sliaring  Act 
which  Includes  bloc  grants  to  states  for 
health  services  programs  and  the  extensions 
of  our  community  mental  health  centers, 
population  research,  and  family  planning 
programs.  Between  now  and  the  end  of  this 
Session,  almost  every  week  wlU  see  major 
health  legislation  on  the  floor  of  either  the 
House  or  Senate. 

For  the  most  part,  these  bills  do  not  repre- 
sent simple  extensions  of  present  programs. 
We  are  at  one  of  those  critical  turning  points 
-where  decisions  are  to  be  made  about  the 
shape  of  health  programs  for  many  years  to 
come.  To  get  some  perspective,  let's  look  back 
very  briefly. 

In  the  last  1940's  and  early  1950's,  Federal 
efforts  in  the  health  field  went  mainly  into 
buUding  the  programs  of  support  for  basic 
biomedical  research  and  the  training  of  re- 
search personnel.  We  evolved  some  basic 
principles  on  which  those  programs  have 
rested:  the  notion  that  we  should  support 
the  very  best  work  by  the  very  best  people 
across  the  whole  spectrum  of  medical  re- 
search, the  deliberate  attraction  to  medical 
research  of  our  brightest  young  people,  re- 
liance on  research  scientists  themselves  for 
decisions  as  to  what  research  merits  Federal 
support. 

In  the  1960's  and  the  first  year  or  two  ot 
the  1970's,  the  Federal  Government's  com- 
mitment to  fluid  biomedical  research  was 
greatly  Increased.  But  other  health  needs 
began  to  claim  our  attention  and  our  re- 
sources. Two  massive  health  financing  pro- 
grams— Medicare  and  Medicaid — ^were  en- 
acted. With  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  we  ventured  into  the  provision 
of  health  services  at  the  commxmity  level  and 
the  attempt  to  tie  research  to  services.  We 
began  to  experiment  with  new  ways  of  de- 
livering health  services  to  more  people.  And 
we  initiated  massive  efforts  to  increase  our 
trained  health  service  personnel. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  new  demands 
and  new  and  harder  questions. 

Perhaps  the  n^ost  complex  question  we  face 
is  how  we  will  finance  health  care,  what 
form  national  health  insurance  legislation 
wUl  take.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
longer  much  of  a  question  about  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  some  kind  of  national 
health  insurance  program  soon.  There  are 
very  real  questions  about  its  coverage,  its 
financing,  and  its  administration — what  they 
should  be,  and  what  they  can  be. 

X  have  not  made  a  blll-by-bill  count,  but 
over  two  dozen  pieces  of  health  Insurance 
legislation  have  been  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress. They  range  from  those  proposals  to 
cover  catastrophic  illness  only  to  coverage 
of  a  full  range  of  health  care  benefits  for 
every  resident  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Hovise  of  Representatives,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion for  health  insurance  legislation,  is  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  newer  major  bUls.  Quite 
frankly,  right  now  It  is  hard  to  foresee  what 
kind  of  bill  that  Committee  will  bring  out 
When  Mr.  Mills,  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Senator  Kennedy,  co-author  ol 
the  most  comprehensive  plan  pending,  in- 
troduced a  new  bill  with  benefits  very  simi- 
lar to  the  Administration's  program,  hopes 
were  raised  that  we  now  had  grounds  for  a 
constructive  compromise  and  enactment  of  a 
basic  program  this  year.  The  announced  op- 
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position  to  a  compromise  bill  by  the  groups 
that  helped  draft  and  supported  the  original, 
comprehensive  Kennedy-Griffiths  bill,  has 
raised  serious  doubts  about  passage  of  health 
insurance  legislation  this  year. 

Any  bill  that  comes  before  the  House  for  a 
vote  is  going  to  be  scrutinized  on  some  basic 
grounds.  Cost  Is  one.  As  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Conmalttee,  I  know  only  too  well 
how  fragile  any  cost  estimates  are  when  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  increase  In  use 
of  health  services  wUl  take  place.  The  avail- 
ability of  health  manpower  and  administra- 
tive capability  to  manage  a  new  system  are 
critical.  And  for  all  of  us  here  tonight,  the 
coverage  for  chronic,  long-term  Illness — the 
kind  of  illness  that  wears  away  at  a  family's 
economic  stability  and  that  requires  con- 
tinuous care  and  medication  at  ever  Increas- 
mg  prices — is  critical.  One  promise  I  can 
make  to  you.  Is  that  this  is  one  criterion  by 
which  I  will  Judge  any  bill  on  which  I  have 
to  vote. 

Along  with  the  Issue  of  financing  health 
care,  we  have  the  crucial  problem  of  brlngmg 
Increasing  health  care  costs  under  some  kind 
of  control.  Some  of  that  increase  results,  no 
doubt,  from  the  advances  in  medical  tech- 
nology that  have  come  from  our  research  pro- 
grams. We  have  to  find  ways  to  incorporate 
these  advances  into  our  health  care  systems 
In  a  fiscally  responsible  way.  The  enactment 
last  year,  and  mitial  funding  this  year,  of 
health  maintenance  organizations  Is  another 
attempt  to  control  health  costs  by  providmg 
alternative  delivery  systems  that  incorporate 
the  sharing  of  expensive  resources  and  cost 
control  features.  And  the  direct  review  of 
service  utilization  under  Federally-financed 
programs  through  Professional  Service  Re- 
view Organizations  is  the  newest  Federal 
effort  to  meet  this  problem. 

The  expiration  of  all  of  our  health  man- 
power programs  has  raised  the  twin  Issues  of 
what  our  needs  are  and  whether  or  not  we 
have  the  responsibility,  and  the  right,  to  use 
Federal  support  to  redistribute  health  man- 
power Into  areas  that  are  underserved  and  to 
require  %ome  return  In  service  from  those 
wboee  training  Is  financed  by  public  funds. 
There  are  four  major  bills  under  considera- 
tion In  the  Congress.  All  require,  to  some  de- 
gree, a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  trainee 
to  pay  back  the  public  for  that  traming  by 
service  in  a  medically  underserved  area. 

The  Federal  policy  of  offermg  special  In- 
centives and  support  to  brmg  our  best  young 
people  Into  medical  research  has  been  under 
strong  attack  within  the  Executive  Branch. 
As  you  know  so  well,  smce  you  had  to  pro- 
Vide  extra  resources  for  research  training  in 
areas  related  to  arthritis,  attempts  have  been 
made  for  three  years  now  to  phase  out  the 
research  training  and  fellowships  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
court-ordered  release  of  funds  impounded 
from  the  1973  appropriation  is  only  now  being 
implemented.  Last  year,  the  Congress  again 
restored  funds  for  these  programs  and  di- 
rected that  they  be  continued  on  an  active 
basis. 

I  can  tell  you  tonight,  that  the  renewed 
effort  in  the  1975  budget  request  to  again 
abolish  these  programs  is  being  rejected.  In 
less  than  two  weeks,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
a  bill  that  will  Include  funds  for  the  NIH 
research  traning  programs  as  well  as  the  new 
program  of  post-doctoral  research  fellowships 
admmJstratlvely  initiated  this  past  year.  We 
are  not  demanding  that  training  programs  be 
restored  at  precisely  their  former  levels  or  in 
precisely  their  former  manner.  What  we  are 
saying  Is  that  the  Congress  remains  commit- 
ted to  strong  research  training  programs, 
that  specific  legislation  will  determine  the 
new  direction  of  those  programs,  and  that  in 
the  meantime  our  research  training  efforts 
are  not  to  be  terminated. 

I  can  also  tell  you  that  within  the  next 
few  days,  a  Conference  of  House  and  Senate 
members  will  report  out  the  new  biomedical 
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research  training  bill  that  tlie  Congress  has 
been  workmg  on  for  almost  ia  year. 

As  regards  research  Itself,  the  most  serious 
questions  confronting  us  a^e  whether  we 
should  target  our  resources  an  one  or  two  at 
the  major  killing  diseases  anp  support  other 
research  at  only  a  minimal  i level,  and  who 
should  make  decisions  abot*  how  we  allo- 
cate our  research  resources,  the  Congress  In 
concert  with  the  scientiflc-i^edlcal  commu- 
nity or  the  bureaucratic  budfeet  analysts. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  indicated  clearly 
that  making  a  special  effort  acainst  some  dis- 
eases did  not  preclude  a 
effort  to  understand  and 
While  the  special  legislative 
the  field  of  cancer  and  heart 
were  recognized,  funds  were] restored  to  the 
other  NIH  Institutes  for  whai  we  Intended  to 
be  actively  pursued  research 
only  on  the  other  diseases  an 
eases,  but  on  the  basic  bio: 
that  we  must  understand 
make  real  progress.  We  rest<ired  the  general 
research  support  program  of  [the  NIH,  which 
has  given  stability  and  flexibility  to  those 
institutions  which  are  making  significant 
commitments  to  biomedical!  research. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  lound  that  our 
Intentions  were  thwarted  b|  a  combination 
of  rising  costs  of  research,  cciiflicting  admin- 
istrative policies,  and  the  lick  of  direction 
that  resulted  from  the  t*ce-vetoed  1973 
health  appropriation  and  tne  long  effort  to 
bring  out  a  1974  appropriation  bill  that 
could  be  enacted  into  law.  I 

Once  again,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  had  to  move  vigorously  a  gainst  the  policy 
of  attrition  for  research  oth  sr  than  that  on 
cancer  and  heart  disease.  C  in  June  27,  the 
House  Appropriations  Comalttee  wUl  bring 
to  the  floor  the  largest  apprtopriatlon  In  his- 
tory for  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Disease.  It  is  i  lot  ideal,  in  your 
terms  or  mine,  but  it  is  substantial  and  it 
indicates  our  commitment  t<  pursue  research 
on  the  causes  and  treatment  of  the  ten  major 
diseases  of  concern  to  that  I  istitute,  diseases 
afllcting  some  76  million  per  sons  and  costing 
at  least  $15  billion  a  year  to  the  economy. 
I  can  also  assure  you  thai  that  appropri- 
ations bill  carries  substant  lal  Increases  for 
the  other  NIH  Institutes  wU  ose  work  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  ui  derstanding  and 
treatment  of  arthritis,  the  S  ational  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectiou  i  Diseases,  the 
National  Institute  of  Gene  ral  Medical  Sci- 
ences, and  the  National  Ini  tltute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Stroke.  [  can  further  as- 
sure you  of  my  continued  s  trong  support  of 
those  budgets  on  the  floor  (  f  the  House  and 
when  House  and  Senate  con  erees  meet  to  re- 
solve any  differences  they  hi  ive. 

To  assure  attention  to  th  ase  diseases  that 
cripple  rather  than  kill,  to  assess  where  we 
are  and  where  we  must  go  ft-om  here,  and  to 
provide  for  concentrated  rtsearch-tralnmg- 
treatment  efforts,  the  Congi  ess  is  also  work- 
ing on  special  legislation.  A  very  modest  bill 
to  give  Impetus  and  direct  Ion  to  our  work 
on  the  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome,  or 
crib  death,  has  been  enactei  I  and  will  receive 
initial  funding  in  the  1976  appropriation.  A 
bill  to  survey  our  needs,  n  lap  our  strategy, 
and  initiate  a  focused  resea  ■ch-trainlng  pro- 
gram on  diabetes  will  shori  ly  be  sent  to  the 
President. 

Of  most  Importance  to  i  s  tonight,  Is  the 
Introduction  on  May  21  of  this  year  of  the 
Arthritis,  Prevention,  Treat  oaent.  and  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1974.  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  that  leglslat  Ion. 

The  bill  has  some  Im;  lortant  features. 
First,  It  builds  on  what  wi  i  have  already  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  lealth  Instead  of 
setting  up  new  and  comjeting  structures. 
It  requires  coordtoation  oi  the  work  of  the 
various  Institutes.  It  requires  the  participa- 
tion In  developing  a  natKjnal  plan  against 
arthritis  of  those  actually  suffering  troax 
that  disease.  It  requires  a  thorough  survey 
of  where  we  are  now  In  out  knowledge  of  the 
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causes,  course,  extent,  and  treatment  of  this 
disease,  and  it  provides  for  specific  efforts 
to  apply  the  results  of  what  we  know  now  in 
prevention,  treatment,  rehabilitation  and 
education.  It  requires  the  pn>mpt  trans- 
mission to  the  relevant  Committees  of  the 
Congress  of  estimates  of  budget  needs  for 
the  Institutes  concerned  wlth^thrltls  and 
the  report  to  Congress,  without  clearance 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  of 
a  long-range  plan  to  attack,  ^n  the  bill's 
provision  for  development  ani  support  of 
multi-ptirpose  centers,  combining  research, 
training,  education,  and  comintmlty  con- 
sultative services  we  have  th*  mechanism 
for  bridging  the  gap  between  tjie  laboratory 
and  the  practitioner  and  his  [patient.  And 
In  the  provision  for  detectloi  prevention 
and  control  programs  we  have!  practical  ef- 
forts to  begin  now  to  bring  hope  and  help 
to  the  20  million  men,  women, land  children 
who  suffer  from  one  of  the  tiUeases  sub- 
sumed under  the  term  "arthritis."  I  know 
the  Foundation  has  played  a  kty  role  In  the 
formulation  of  this  Importai^  legislation, 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  It. 

I  cannot  promise  you  Immediate  action  on 
the  bin.  What  I  can  promise  you  are  my 
efforts  to  move  It  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
support  it  In  every  way  I  canj  and  when  It 
is  enacted,  as  it  will  and  must  be,  to  work 
in  the  Appropriations  Comnjlttee  for  its 
quick  and  adequate  funding. 

I  know  that  I  have  raised  with  you  tonight 
a  great  many  questions,  none  of  them  ame- 
nable to  quick  or  easy  solutlins.  They  are 
questions  that  go  to  the  heart  of  cltlzen- 
prof  ession-government  relatione,  and  as  such 
they  deserve  and  demand  our  tioughtful  and 
deliberate  attention.  I  know  I  that  that  is 
what  they  are  receiving  from  you  and  I 
pledge  you  that  that  Is  what  they  will  re- 
ceive from  me. 


BICENTENNIAL      INDEPENDENCE 
DAYS:  A  4-DAY  HOLIDAY  IN  1976 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF  NZW  YOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18.  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  Nel  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  inform  ray  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  that  I  have  to- 
day introduced  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 548,  requesting  tlje  President 
to  declare  July  2  through  B,  1976,  as  a 
legal  public  holiday  in  commemoration 
of  the  200th  anniversary  ol  the  birth  of 
our  Nation. 

This  would  provide  a  4-(lay  weekend, 
Friday  through  Monday,  to|  be  known  as 
"Bicentennial  Independence  Days."  Legal 
holidays,  of  course,  directW  apply  only 
to  Federal  Government  w>rkers,  but  I 
hope  that  most  private  emp  oyers  will  see 
fit  to  follow  suit. 

Our  Nation's  Bicentennial  is  an  ex- 
traordinary event  in  our  hifetory,  and  its 
celebration  should  be  special  as  well — 
more  than  the  regular  Fou  rth  of  July.  I 
envision  an  outpouring  o'.  commimity 
spirit  with  parades,  fairs,  contests, 
speeches,  and  the  like.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, I  see  the  Bicenteim  al  Independ- 
ence Days  as  an  opportmity  for  all 
Americans  to  rededicate  ihemselves  to 
the  principles  for  which  ihe  Founding 
Fathers  fought  nearly  200  years  ago.  A 
time  for  joy,  but  also  a  tine  for  intro- 
spection, a  time  for  a  return  to  ethical 
values,  a  time  to  renew  our  i  letermination 
to  work  for  the  individual  iberties  of  all 
our  citizens,  for  a  cleaner  environment, 
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and  for  elimination  of  himger  and  pov- 
erty in  a  land  of  plenty. 

Bicentennial  commissions  throughout 
the  country  are  already  beginning  to 
plan  for  1976,  so  it  is  Important  that  this 
legislation  be  enacted  by  the  93d  Con- 
gress. I  Invite  the  cosponsorship  of  other 
Members  and  will  shortly  circulate  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  that  effect.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  take  a  few  minutes  out 
from  its  busy  schedule  to  bring  this  to 
the  floor  promptly  and  allow  our  com- 
munities ample  time  to  plan. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy. The  Senator  spoke  yesterday  to 
2,000  pei'sons  at  a  meeting  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council  oi  Greater 
Philadelphia's  Soviet  Jewish  Solidarity 
Assembly.  Representatives  of  34  Jewish 
groups  were  in  attendance. 

I  join  Senator  Kennedy  in  saluting  the 
moral  strength  and  courage  of  the 
Israeli  people,  and  I  also  join  him  in 
urging  President  Nixon  to  recognize  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  and  to  make 
their  freedom  a  top  priority  in  his  up- 
coming summit  talks  with  the  Soviet 
leaders. 

Address  bt  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  to 
THE  Jewish  Communitt  Rei..\tions  Coun- 
cil Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
you  this  morning  at  this  conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry  sponsored  by  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Coimcll  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia. 

I  want  to  thank  Judge  Charles  Weiner  and 
your  current  President  Benjamin  Lowen- 
steln  for  the  invitation  to  be  here  with  you. 
And  I  particularly  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  your  President-elect,  Esther 
Polen,  for  her  kind  words  of  Introduction. 

It  is  an  honor  to  join  together  with  Stanley 
Lowell,  Chairman  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry.  He  not  only  has  been 
one  of  the  leadmg  forces  on  the  national 
scene  in  communicating  to  the  country  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  but  he  also  has  been  a 
valued  advisor  to  me  and  to  the  Senate  Ref- 
ugee Subcommittee  which  I  chair  and  in  my 
efforts  to  assist  Soviet  emigration. 

Throughout  its  35-year  history,  JCRC  has 
achieved  nationwide  recognition  as  a  spokes- 
man not  only  of  the  Jewish  conununlty  of 
Philadelphia,  but  of  Jews  around  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  JCRC  has  been  a  critical 
factor  In  promoting  the  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties  of  all  Americans  and  of  strengthen- 
ing the  Constitutional  protections  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

So  1  am  partlciUarly  pleased  to  be  here 
with  you  this  morning. 

Even  as  we  meet  here  today,  our  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  Middle  East.  So  much  has  oc- 
curred In  the  past  few  weeks  that  It  is  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  predict  where  new  events 
ulU  lead. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  world  drew  a 
breath  of  relief  as  the  persistent  and  deter- 
mined efforts  of  Secretary  of  State  Hem-y 
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Kissinger  produced  an  agreement  to  stlU  the 
guns  on  the  Golan  Heights. 

The  return  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
sight  of  airport  reunions  carried  a  vision  of 
hope  and  a  prayer  that  the  course  toward  a 
permanent  peace  had  been  charted. 

Yet  In  the  short  time  since  those  days 
of  optimism  and  hope,  we  have  witnessed 
again  the  senseless  and  savage  violence  of 
terrorism,  leaving  In  Its  tragic  wake  new 
martyrs,  new  moiuners,  new  sorrow. 

There  have  been  too  many  martyrs  already, 
too  many  martjrrs  for  a  nation  so  young — 
at  Suez,  at  Golan,  at  Maalot.  And  they  are 
not  nameless  martyrs.  As  Israeli  writer  Moshe 
Shamir  noted:  "We  have  no  unknown  sol- 
diers. When  we  pray  for  the  safety  ...  of 
our  army,  each  of  us  Is  thinking  of  some 
particular  soldier.  On  bis  lips  or  in  his  heart 
he  adds  the  name  of  his  son,  bis  brother, 
his  father  or  his  friend. ..." 

"We  have  no  vmknown  soldiers.  .  .  ." 

And  despite  the  tumultuous  reception  and 
the  welcome  signs  of  friendship,  many  of  us 
now  watch  with  growing  concern  some  of 
the  results  of  the  ceremonial  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  the  Middle  East.  The  an- 
nouncement of  plans  to  aid  Egypt  In  obtain- 
ing nuclear  reactors  and  nuclear  fuel  was 
both  imexpected  and  disquieting.  The  lesson 
of  India  is  a  compelling  one,  and  the  Con- 
gress should  demand,  and  I  beUeve  will  de- 
mand, a  fuU  explanation. 

For  whatever  safeguards  may  be  placed  on 
the  transfer  of  nuclear  materials,  whatever 
the  Importance  of  Improved  United  States- 
Egyptian  relations,  the  potential  for  abuse  of 
nuclear  energy  in  the  Middle  East  Is  all  too 
clear. 

At  a  time  when  the  delicate  balance  of 
Middle  East  diplomacy  seems  to  be  stabiliz- 
ing, I  seriously  question  this  latest  action.  It 
would  sow  fresh  doubt  and  misunderstand- 
ing and  might  set  in  motion  an  even  more 
frightening  spiral  of  events  than  those  the 
world  already  has  witnessed. 

Yet  for  all  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding 
the  present,  of  one  thing  I  am  confident. 

I  am  confident  that  Israel  will  survive. 

I  am  confident  that  Israel  will  withstand 
these  new  challenges  as  she  has  every  chal- 
lenge for  the  past  quarter  century. 

I  am  confident  that  Israel  will  secure  a 
future  of  peace  and  happiness  for  Its  people. 

For  Israel  Is  like  the  United  States  in 
many  ways — both  won  bitter  fights  for  Inde- 
pendence; both  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  moral  law;  both  believe  In  individual  as 
weU  as  national  liberty — and  both  will  fight 
to  maintain  that  liberty. 

For  Israel,  the  years  since  1948  have  been 
a  time  of  fulfilling  ancient  prophecies,  a 
time  of  turning  dreants  Into  reality.  The  new 
flowering  of  the  desert,  the  network  of  pipes 
and  pumps  that  carry  the  water  of  the  sea 
of  OalUee  to  the  sands  of  the  Negev,  the 
immigrants  from  a  hundred  different  lands 
who  come  together  In  the  Holy  Land — these 
are  part  of  the  miracle. 

Ben  Ourlon  said:  "In  Israiel,  in  order  to 
be  a  realist,  you  must  believe  in  miracles." 
And  in  each  of  my  three  visits  to  Israel,  it 
has  been  apparent  that  the  people  believe  in 
miracles,  and  It  is  that  belief  that  stirs  the 
admiration  of  free  peoples  everywhere. 

It  Is  not  only  the  physical  dimensions  of 
the  rebirth  of  Israel  that  inspires  admira- 
tion. It  Is  the  spiritual  power,  the  faith  and 
conviction  of  the  people  themselves,  the  t>e- 
llef  In  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  the  prophecy 
that  "a  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand, 
and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation." 

We  often  remember  only  what  we  have 
given  to  Israel  and  forget  what  Israel  has 
given  to  the  worlds-evidence  of  the  power 
of  faith,  evidence  of  the  preservation  of  hu- 
man values,  evidence  that  dreams — even  the 
most  distant  and  difficult  dreams— can  be 
realized  if  we  have  the  courage  to  do  what 
Is  necessary  to  make  them  come  true. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  shown  the  cour- 
age, the  commitment  and  the  determination 
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to  bring  forth  miracles  and  to  give  substance 
to  dreams. 

The  strength  of  their  resolve  baa  been  tested 
not  once  but  four  times  In  war  In  this  brief 
quarter  century  of  Independence — and  they 
have  not  yielded. 

I  have  seen  that  courage,  and  I  have  come 
to  understand  the  valor  and  the  dedication 
that  is  expressed  In  a  poem  that  Israeli 
school  children  recite. 

It  was  written  one  night  In  1944  by  Han- 
nah Zenes,  hours  before  she  and  32  other 
young  Immigrant  Jews  parachuted  back  Into 
Nazi-occupied  territory  to  link  the  aUies  with 
the  underground. 

She  wrote: 

"Blessed  is  that  match  that  is  consumed  In 

kindling  flame. 
Blessed  Is  the  flame  that  burns  in  the  secret 

fastness  of  the  heart. 
Blessed  is  the  heart  with  strength  to  stop 

its  beating  for  honor's  sake. 
Blessed  Is  that  match  that  is  consumed  iu 

kindling  flame. " 

Hannah  Zenes  was  caught  in  Hungry.  She 
was  tortured  and  killed. 

Her  bravery  and  the  Inspiration  of  her  life 
have  immortalized  those  words.  And  those 
simple  lines  reflect  the  character  of  the 
Sabras  and  the  spirit  of  the  immigrants  who 
have  come  together  to  build  the  nation  of 
Israel. 

The  streams  of  peoples  that  have  flowed 
into  the  promised  land  have  had  their  begin- 
nings in  every  comer  of  the  globe. 

Coming  together,  they  have  vindicated  the 
faith  of  centuries.  They  have  justified  the  re- 
ligious conviction  that  has  kept  the  people 
of  Israel  alive  through  a  thousand  programs, 
a  thousand  expulsions  and  through  the  holo- 
caust Itself. 

They  have  fulfilled  the  Biblical  prophecy, 
the  prophecy  that:  "I  will  bring  them  out 
from  the  peoples  and  gather  them  from  th: 
countries  and  bring  them  again  Into  their 
own  land." 

Some  have  come  with  plans  and  prepara- 
tions. And  some  have  come  with  nothing 
but  the  clothes  they  wore.  But  all  carry  with 
them  an  uncompromising  faith  and  a  yearn- 
ing to  Ije  free. 

Less  than  eight  weeks  ago,  I  met  with 
Jews  who  share  that  fal  Ji  and  that  yearning. 
Jews  whose  dreams  of  becoming  part  of  the 
redemption  of  Israel  remain  cloistered  within 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  went  to  the  apartment  of  Professor  Alex- 
ander Lemer  after  midnight  and  stayed  un- 
til nearly  3:00  a.m. 

While  their  names  art.  known  to  you  and 
they  have  a  well -deserved  worldwide  repu- 
tation for  courage,  let  me  say  to  you  that  I 
also  found  them  remarkibly  gentle,  remark- 
ably calm,  remarkably  dedicated. 

They  knew  that  sectirlty  men  would  be 
arriving  with  me.  They  said  that  this  was 
expected  and  that  they  assumed  that  every 
word  we  spoke  would  have  been  overheard 
In  any  case. 

They  told  me  their  mdlvldual  stories. 
They  were  scientists  and  mathematicians, 
physicists  and  scholars,  men  of  25  and  men 
of  60,  with  wives  and  children — all  wltlrMsa 
applications  on  file  for  two  years  and  more, 
all  denied — not  once  but  several  times. 

Tliey  told  of  their  telephones  being  cut 
off,  of  their  academic  posts  being  withdrawn, 
of  beUig  barred  from  their  work  and  their 
studies,  of  their  sons  being  called  to  mllliary 
service. 

Government  harassment  and  repression 
was  the  answer  to  their  request  to  emigrate. 

Yet.  after  listening  to  them,  I  bring  you  a 
message:  They  remain  committed  to  their 
ideal.  They  remam  firm  in  their  faith.  They 
remain  determined  to  live  In  Israel  in  free- 
dom. 

That  was  their  message  to  me.  And  that 
was  the  niessage  I  took  to  the  Soviet  leaders, 
the  nie.ssage  that  these  men  and  women  de- 
sire only  to  be  free  to  live  in  Israel,  the  mes- 
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sage  that  tbSs  issue  of  buman  rights  is  vital- 
ly Important  to  Americans,  to  Jew  and  gentile 
alike.  For  respect  (or  human  rights  springs 
from  the  Judao-Chrlstlan  tradition  and  from 
our  democratic  tradition  as  well. 

I  believe  that  I  spoke  for  all  Americans 
when  I  urged  that  human  rights  be  respected. 
I  believe  that  I  spoke  for  the  Congress  when 
I  urged  that  human  rights  be  respected. 
And  I  believe  that  I  spoke  for  this  CouncU, 
when  1  urged  that  human  rights  be  respected 
and  that  barriers  to  the  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews  be  brought  down  once  and  for  all. 

The  Soviet  Jews  want  something  so  very 
simple.  They  want  to  end  the  septuration  of 
centuries  and  to  rejoin  Bretz  Israel. 

They  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  new  begin- 
ning In  that  ancient  land.  They  want  to  be  a 
part  of  the  promise  of  the  Torah,  that  "The 
desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the 
rose  .  .  .  that  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength.  .  . 

For  the  Jews  I  met,  the  Passover  Seder 
benediction — "Next  year  In  Jerusalem" — la 
more  than  a  ritual,  it  Is  a  prayer  for  freedom, 
a  prayer  for  life.  And  it  Is  a  prayer  that  they 
have  a  right  to  see  fulfilled. 

With  you  here  today,  I  share  the  hope  that 
Alexander  Lerner,  Victor  Polsky,  Alexander 
Luntz,  Benjamen  Levlch,  Vladimir  Kozlovsky, 
Vladamir  Slepak,  Alexander  Vorosnel,  Victor 
raermark,  and  Vltaly  Rubin — that  all  of  them 
and  their  families — and  the  120,000  or  more 
Soviet  Jews  who  share  their  desires — will 
soon  be  allowed  to  follow  David  Asben  and 
the  Panovs  to  freedom  and  to  Israel. 

And  In  private  and  in  public,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  to  see  that  this  occurs. 

The  statement  this  Council  Joined  in  a  few 
-weeks  ago  is  one  that  I  share,  the  statement, 
that  ".  .  .we  welcome  and  endorse  all  ef- 
forts to  secure  global  d6tente.  However,  we 
strongly  believe  that  cooperation  between 
our  two  peoples  must  be  extended  to  include 
freedom  for  Soviet  Jews,  especially  the  right 
to  leave. 

"In  the  name  of  humanity  and  Justice,  we 
voice  our  hope  that  the  government  of  the 
nsSR  will  respond  to  this  call." 

I  Join  you.  as  I  did  in  Moscow.  In  urging 
Soviet  leaders  to  respond  to  this  call,  And 
that  is  the  message  that  I  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  wUl  carry  with  him  as  well  when 
he  goes  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  we  can  take  comfort  in  the  33,500 
Bovlet  Jews  who  emigrated  In  1973,  we  must 
protest  the  reduced  number  of  visas  extend- 
ed this  year  and  the  added  barriers  that  have 
been  placed  In  way  of  other  Jews  who  seek 
to  emigrate. 

We  must  add  our  voices  as  well  to  the  world 
appeal  for  freedom  for  those  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  been  imprisoned  for  seeking  to  emigrate 
to  Join  their  families  abroad  or  for  seeking 
to  exercise  fully  their  right  to  live  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  accord  with  Jewish  culture 
and  Jewish  religious  heritage. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Jewish  refugees  were 
packed  into  displaced  persons  camps.  The 
newspaper  they  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
carried  these  lines:  "Dispersed  and  separated 
during  those  terrible  years,  we  learned  on© 
thing :  Tenacity !  .  .  .  Are  we  the  last  to  drag 
ourselves  out  alive,  are  there  others  who 
await  our  sign?  Like  the  Biblical  Noah  we  are 
sending  out  the  first  dove  .  .  ." 

May  this  be  the  year  when  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  able  to  follow  the  fiight 
of  the  dove  and  to  take  their  place  with  the 
people  of  Israel. 

And  may  this  36th  year  of  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence be  "A  time  to  be  born  ...  a  time 
to  plant  ...  a  time  to  heal  ...  a  time  to 
build  ...  a  time  to  laugh  ...  a  time  to 
love  .  .  .  and  a  time  of  peace." 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speal  ;er,  today  is 
the  opening  of  the  Sixth  Pan-African 
Congress,  the  first  gatherin  j  of  its  kind 
in  almost  30  years.  The  Co  igress  is  de- 
scribed in  its  official  docum  ent  the  Call, 
as  a  forum  for:  First,  increi  ising  the  po- 
litical imity  between  Africin  people  in 
the  West  and  African  peopl  i  on  the  con- 
tinent; second,  a  way  of  exp  oring  strate- 
gies for  increasing  our  support  for  the 
liberation  wars  in  southern  Africa;  third, 
creating  independent  mechfinisms  of  in- 
terconmiimication  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation among  African  ptople;  fourth, 
mobilizing  and  organizing  opr  manpower 
and  skills  for  the  betterment  of  African 
people;  and  fifth,  encouraging  a  need  for 
self-reliance  and  self-determination 
among  the  masses  of  Ayican  people 
wherever  we  may  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  ati  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  at  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  of  the  Congress  in  Dar 
Es  Salaam  University,  Tanzania.  This 
statement  is  followed  by  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Courtland  Cox,  recently  published 
in  the  Black  Scholar,  a  m\  igazine  noted 
for  its  incisive  articles  or   the  Africsai 

liberation  movement: 

J  INE  18,  1974. 

MWALIMU    NYERERE, 

The  State  House, 

Dot  Es  Saleuim,  Tanzania. 

Your  Excixlency  :  On  thl  ,  the  occasion 
of  the  SUth  Pan-African  C<  ngress,  I  send 
greetings  from  the  Congr  isslonal  Black 
Caucus  and  extend  our  sincere  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  moet  successful  co  ngress  ever. 

Since  the  first  international  meeting  in 
1919,  the  Pan-African  Congr  !ss  has  been  a 
means  of  sharing  ideas  and  d  eveloplng  com- 
mon strategies  in  the  strug  ;le  for  African 
liberation.  When  the  fifth  co;  igress  was  held 
in  1945  only  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  were  In- 
dependent African  Nations.  That  congress, 
set  the  stage  for  the  movement  which  liber- 
ated Black  people  from  coloBlal  rule  on  the 
continent  and  sowed  the  seds  which  took 
root  in  the  civil  rights  mairement  In  the 
United  States.  Since  that  tine,  many  of  the 
goals  of  the  participants  have  been  realized — 
political  Independence  and  pelf-determina- 
tlon  have  been  won  by  much  of  the  continent. 
Yet,  as  v.e  all  know,  Africa  ik  far  from  free. 
While  continuing  the  struggl^  for  independ- 
ence, our  efforts  should  alsoibe  directed  to- 
wards attaining  complete  ec<^omlc  self-suf- 
ficiency for  Africa,  and  f ullyj  developing  her 
natural  and  human  resouroes  in  order  to 
meet  the  vital  needs  of  our  people. 

Finally,  we  in  America  eaeclally  see  the 
congress  as  a  means  of  encoiiraging  the  de- 
velopment of  much  needed Jcommunlcation 
and  cooperation  between  Africans  on  the 
continent  and  people  of  African  descent 
throughout  the  world.  Wita  these  goals  In 
mind,  my  colleagues  and  1 1  wholeheartedly 
support  the  Sixth  Pan-Af  rlcaii  Congress  as  an 
effort  to  obtain  Independtnce  and  self- 
sufficiency  for  all  Africans  wMerever  they  may 
be. 

Charles  ]  I.  Range.. 
Chairman,  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 
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SlZTB  PAN-AniCAN  CONO^IM 
(By  Courtland  Cox) 
The  Sixth  Pan  African  Congre^  will  be  a 
political  forum  which  takes  an  international 
perspective  of  problems  facing  African  people. 
The  emphasis  will  be  not  only  <^  restating 
and  defining  the  problems,  as  ha<  been  done 
through  many  other  vehicles,  out  also  on 
how  we  can  act  cooperatively,  to  feflect  long- 
range  change.  Delegates  to  the  Congress  will 
come  primarily  from  Africa,  and  also  the 
Caribbean  and  South  America,  North  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  They 
wUl  include  representatives  of  political  par- 
ties, governments  (African  anq  Caribbean 
only),  liberation  movements,  o: 
as  well  as  some  individuals, 
has  as  its  objectives  to  discuss: 

1.  Broadening    the    intematii 
community's  understanding  of  t: 
volved  in   the   struggle   in  sout: 
and  methods  of  Increasing  the 
of  support  for  the  liberation  m< 

2.  Economic  dependency  and 
and  how  to  end  them;  Includ 
of  self-reliance,  systems  of  econol 
tlon  and  distribution,  purposeajof  develop 
ment,  applications  of  science  and  technology, 
and   economic    cooperation    amf)ng    African 
states  and  communities. 

3.  Fulfillment  of  the  potentla! 
Independence;  including  the  1: 
can  unity,  federation  of  Caribbean  states. 
broadening  mass  participation  In  African 
political  life,  and  political  cooperation  be- 
tween African  states  and  communities. 

The  last  few  decades  of  our  struggle  have 
seen  a  heightening  of  the  total  struggle  for 
liberation,  including  that  for  p}lltical  free- 
dom and  material  weU-belng.  Ii  particular, 
since  the  Fifth  Congress  at  Manchester 
(1945)  there  began  an  end  to  i;he  paralysis 
of,  among  other  oppressed  peopl*  s,  the  people 
of  Africa  and  of  African  descerit.  We  began 
to  de-mystify  the  workings  of  racism,  im- 
perialism, and  capitalism,  gradually  under- 
standing them  as  international,  total  systems 
which  were  the  immediate  cauae  of  our  not 
being  liberated.  We  began  to  defane  our  own 
objective  reality,  seeing  that  we  are  all  victims 
of  the  same  global  system  of  oppression,  with 
only  a  few  individuals  among  us  benefiting 
from  the  operation  of  that  system. 

WhUe  the  definition  and  analysis  of  that 
system  is  necessary  for  our  own  political 
growth,  it  is  time  all  African  fo»ums,  includ- 
ing the  Sixth  Pan  African  Conttress,  discuss 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  iur  situation, 
and  how  we  are  going  to  do  It.  In  other  words, 
what  politics  do  we  develop,  what  plans  and 
mechanisms  can  we  enact,  whtit  infrastruc- 
ture must  we  develop,  what  ne 
and  attitudes  must  be  nurture 

Several    questions    come    Im: 
mind.  One  has  been  posed  by  M' 
Nyerere.    Chairman    of   the    pi 
TANU.  which  is  hosting  the  Co: 
asked  whether  the  units  of 
(existing  nation-states)    are  wbrth  preserv- 
ing,  whether   these   "pieces   inherited   from 
colonialism"  are  now  Indepeni 
they  should  not  now  be  used 
of  a  true  liberation. 

The  Call  to  the  Sixth  Pan  African  Congress 
speaks  of  another  critical  question.  It  states 
m  part  "We  believe  that  the  fikture  of  Afri- 
cans lies  In  the  fullest  utiliaatlon  of  our 
own  human  resources  Instead  of  continued 
dependency  on  loans  and  gifts  from 
abroad  ...  if  we  do  not  contrjpl  the  means 
of  survival  and  protection  In  the  context  of 
the  20th  century,  we  will  coptlnue  to  be 
colonized."  In  other  words.  It  l^not  sufHclent 
to  denounce  imperialism  and  the  effects  of 
its  economic  and  political  Infrastructure.  Wo 
must  also  conmilt  ourselves  to  building  o\ir 
own  system  using  o\ir  physical  resources  and 
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human  energy,  to  gtiarantee  our  future  de- 
velopment as  free  people. 

It  Is  apparent  that  our  problems  do  not 
exist  In  Isolation.  Yet  Africans  are  politically 
fragmented,  by  nation-state,  linguistic  dif- 
ferences, by  Ideology.  We  do  not  have  an  effec- 
tive, unified  base  of  power  to  deal  with  the 
problems;  we  have  not  even  reached  the 
point  of  accepting  a  certain  operational  unity 
as  necessary  In  order  to  combat  them.  But  if 
we  take  one  example  of  a  critical  issue,  the 
liberation  of  southern  Africa,  we  can  see  how 
a  total  answer  Is  required. 

The  situation  In  southern  Africa  Is  not 
Just  a  question  of  apartheid  or  majority  rule. 
The  labor,  land  and  resources  of  Mozam- 
bique, Angola,  Namibia,  Zimbabwe  and  South 
Africa  are  presently  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  few  white  settlers  there.  But 
these  same  resources  (e.g.,  oil,  gold,  uranium) 
and  labor  also  contribute  to  the  worldwide 
maintenance  of  the  system  of  capitalism. 
World  capitalism  (in  the  main,  European) 
In  ttim  helps  support  the  status  quo  in 
southern  Africa  from  the  military  might  of 
NATO,  to  the  Investments  of  American, 
European  and  Japanese  companies,  to  the 
propaganda  machines  of  Europe  which 
chvim  out  their  distorted  analysis  of  the 
situation.  In  other  words,  the  communica- 
tions network,  military  forces,  economic 
structures,  technology,  and  bodies  politic  of 
the  Imperialist  world  support  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  racist  and  capitalist  enclave  In 
southern  Africa. 

Africans  cannot  combat  this  Infrastructure 
on  a  piece-meal,  fragmented  basis.  The  brunt 
of  the  struggle  is  borne  by  our  people  who 
live  there,  many  of  whom  have  taken  up 
arms,  while  at  the  same  time  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new  social,  economic,  and 
political  order  In  their  liberated  territories. 
Meanwhile,  recent  moves  of  the  British  vIb- 
a-vls  Zimbabwe  and  the  Portuguese  vls-a-vis 
Angola,  Quinea-Blssau  and  Mozambique 
point  to  an  electoral  politics  strategy  to  be 
foisted  on  Africa,  to  take  the  place  of  a 
defeated  military  policy.  Where  do  the  rest 
of  us  stand  on  these  issues,  and  how  do  we 
act? 

Are  we  planning  to  use  technology  and 
resources  In  the  manufacture  and  supplying 
of  arms  and  other  needed  material  for  the 
benefit  of  our  people?  Are  we  building  our 
own  communications  network  which  could 
propagate  an  African  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion in  southern  Africa?  Are  we  supporting 
the  liberation  forces  In  all  political  bodies 
to  which  we  have  access?  Are  we  considering 
an  alternative  system  of  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  services?  Are  we 
creating  efficient  alternative  economic  struc- 
tures and  organizations,  to  replace  those  of 
capitalism,  and  having  both  a  different  pur- 
pose and  material  effect? 

For  Africa,  then,  total  answers  are  required, 
and  unified  action  Is  a  necessary  step  on  the 
long  road  to  victory.  The  Sixth  Pan  African 
Congress  has  been  called  to  look  not  only 
at  why,  but  how.  we  can  be  the  Instruments 
of  our  own  development  and  liberation.  The 
Important  questions  facing  <*  Sixth  Pan  Afri- 
can Congress  are  not  about  personalities  or 
individuals,  but  about  Issues  and  possible 
concrete  solutions.  The  Congress  will  neces- 
sarily involve  representatives  from  both  those 
who  have  state  power  In  the  African  world 
and  those  who  have  energies  and  commit- 
ment without  that  power,  because  we  are 
dealing  with  the  realities  of  the  world  as  it 
exists  for  African  people  4n  1974. 

If  the  Congress  can  help  generate  a  re- 
newal of  conunltment  to  a  unified  struggle 
on  the  part  of  Africa,  and  African  people 
everjrwhere,  the  Sixth  Pan  African  Congress 
will  be  a  success. 

(Note. — Courtland  Cox  Is  International 
Secretary-General  of  the  Sixth  Pan  African 
Congress.  Brother  Cox  has  long  been  active 
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In  the  black  Uberatlofi  struggle,  first  wttb 
the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Oom> 
mittee  (SNCC)  and  later  with  the  Oent«r  to* 
Black  Education  In  Washington,  D.C.  For 
many  months  be  has  been  working  on  prep> 
arations  for  the  Sixth  Pan  African  Congress— 
the  first  gathering  of  Its  kind  In  almost  30 
years — ^whlcb  will  take  place  June  3-13,  1974, 
at  the  University  of  Dar  es  Salaam  In  Tan- 
zeoiia.  The  Congress  Is  being  hosted  by  the 
Tanganyika  African  National  Union 
(TANU).) 
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could,  knowing  It  was  getting  late.  In  my 
confusion  I  think  I  left  out  seven  president* 
I  have  known.  But  I  guess  the  memory  of 
Mussolini  helped  me  shorten  It.  I  was  re- 
ceived by  blm  after  he  came  into  power  and 
complimented  him  on  the  draining  of  the 
Pontine  marshes  at  some  length.  He  seemed 
to  be  fascinated  by  what  I  had  to  say  about 
the  marshes  and  the  political  situation.  It 
became  a  monologue.  But  then  he  put  h'.s 
hands  on  the  arms  of  his  office  chair  and 
half  rose  from  It. 

"  'When  are  you  leaving  Rome?',  Mussolini 
said. 

"I  took  the  hint." 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1974 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
that  Members  would  enjoy  seeing  this 
article  on  the  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  one 
of  the  most  respected  men  in  govern- 
ment in  our  history. 

(From  the  San  Antonio  Light,  May  23.  1974] 
On  the   UiTE   With   Considike 

James  A.  Parley,  1974  winner  of  Notre 
Dame's  treasured  Laetare  Medal,  enthralled 
his  audience  at  the  Waldorf  with  an  account 
of  his  life  In  politics  and  his  35  post-polit- 
ical years  with  Coca-Cola.  It  was  a  feat  of 
total  recall,  a  remarkable  summation  of  the 
times,  lives,  triumphs  and  disasters  of  a  vast 
tapestry  of  Americana.  It's  a  pity  that  bis 
response  to  the  conferring  upon  him  by  Pr. 
Theodore  Hesbxirgh  of  the  award,  which  dates 
back  to  1883,  could  not  be  heard  by  history 
scholars  across  the  land. 

Big  Jim,  perhaps  the  last  honest  politician, 
breathed  life  Into  the  images  of  presidents, 
popes,  kings,  king-makers,  dictators,  tycoons 
and  common  folk  he  met  along  the  way.  He 
thanked  the  long-gone  constituents  (Parley 
will  be  86  "and  holding,"  as  he  says  In  this 
space  age,  on  May  30)  who  launched  him  on 
bis  political  career  by  electing  him  town 
clerk  of  Stony  Point,  N.Y.  in  1912.  And  he 
especially  thtmked  a  man  who  moved  him 
into  the  big  leagues  of  politics,  Jimmy 
Walker. 

PICTXTRE    IN    PARIS 

He  told  of  a  meeting  be  had  with  Walker  In 
Paris  during  the  latter's  troubles  with  New 
York's  Imperious  Judge  Samuel  Seabury.  A 
New  York  Times  correspondent  asked  the 
two  to  pose.  Walker,  perhaps  the  most  photo- 
graphed politician  of  that  time,  demurred. 
He  didn't  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Farley,  who  was  responsible  for  making 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Farley  said  nonsense,  and 
the  picture  was  taken.  It  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Times. 

Seabury  bad  some  harsh  things  to  say 
about  Farley  for  consorting  with  a  man  who 
had  fled  the  country,  and  when  he  returned 
by  ship  Farley  was  questioned  about  the 
Seabury  blast  by  reporters  who  had  "gone 
down  the  bay."  One  of  them.  Jim  recalled  the 
other  night,  was  Jimmy  Duffy  of  the  N.Y. 
Telegram. 

FRIENDLESS    JUDGE 

"I  knew  Jimmy  well. "  Farley  reminisced 
at  the  Waldorf.  "He  was  the  dean  of  that 
crowd.  So  I  said  to  him,  "Jimmy,  it's  appar- 
ent that  Judge  Seabury  doesn't  know  what  It 
means  to  have  a  friend." 

Farley  apologized  about  the  length  of  his 
accepting  speech. 

"I've  gone  to  so  many  banquets  that 
I've  become  sensitive  about  the  time  the 
average  speaker  takes  to  get  over  a  point. 
I   tried  to  wrap   mine  up  as  quickly  as  I 
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OP  EMPLOYMENT  OP  WHITE 
HOUSE  PERSONNEL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  passage  of  H.R.  14715,  a  bill  to 
authorize  and  limit  employment  of  White 
House  personnel. 

In  one  sense,  I  am  reluctant  to  ap- 
prove any  authorization  for  the  White 
House  staff.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if 
I  will  be  paying  the  salary  of  yet  another 
Egil  Krogh,  John  Dean,  John  Erllchman, 
Bob  Haldeman,  and  even  Tony  Ulasci- 
witz,  none  of  whom  in  my  opinion  were 
among  the  greatest  pubhc  officials  ever  to 
serve  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  aware  that  in  deal- 
ing with  the  abuses  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. Congress  must  not  place 
undue  restrictions  on  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  and  future  Presidents.  Clear- 
ly, the  President  needs  competent  staff 
to  help  him  perform  his  duties.  However. 
HH.  14715  places  needed  limitations  for 
the  first  time  on  the  growth  of  the  Presi- 
dent's office  that  began  almost  from  its 
inception  and  which  has  accelerated  out 
of  control  in  the  Nixon  administration. 
Under  Uie  Nixon  administration,  the 
growth  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  has  increased  almost  400  per- 
cent over  the  last  pai-t  of  the  Johnson 
administration. 

While  there  is  nothing  Inherently 
wrong  with  the  concept  of  growth  in 
itself,  when  in  the  wrong  place  and  at 
the  wrong  rate,  uncontrolled  growth  must 
be  controlled.  For  at  least  two  reasons 
the  growth  of  the  Executive  Office  must 
be  halted.  First,  because  of  President 
Nixon's  highly  original  but  constitu- 
tionally questionable  doctrine  of  execu- 
tive privilege  extending  over  the  entire 
executive  staff,  each  new  executive  posi- 
tion results  in  one  more  policymalting 
individual  refusing  any  accoimtability  to 
Congiess  or  to  the  public  at  laige.  This 
extension  of  secrecy  in  Government  must 
be  stopped  today  in  order  that  it  may  be 
reversed  tomorrow.  Second,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Executive  Office  staff  has  led 
to  needless  duplication  of  efforts  with  the 
existing  Government  agencies. 

H.R.  14715  Is  not  going  to  end  secrecy 
in  the  Nixon  administration  or  eliminate 
duplication  between  the  Executive  Office 
and  the  executive  agencies.  However,  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Through 
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tile  bill,  Congress  for  the  first  time  au- 
thorizes employment  of  White  House 
personnel  rather  than  simply  leaving 
White  House  stafOng  questions  to  the  ap- 
propriaUoa  process.  In  addition  the  1^ 
will  limit  the  number  oi  professionals 
who  can  work  in  the  White  House  office. 
The  bUl  also  stops  the  President  from 
hiring  top-level  executives  in  ungraded 
positions  not  subject  to  normal  civil  serv- 
ice controls.  While  the  President  has  long 
had  the  authority  to  hire  ungraded  em- 
ployees to  enable  the  hiring  of  specialists, 
such  as  groundskeepers  and  French 
chefs,  not  falling  within  normal  civil 
servkx  classifications,  President  Nixon 
has  distorted  this  authority  to  hire  70 
top-level  officials  In  ungraded  positions. 
Finally,  the  bill  will  put  a  limit  on  the 
length  at  time  the  White  House  may  de- 
tail any  single  individual  from  another 
executive  agency  to  work  in  the  White 
House. 

Desiriite  my  support  for  the  bill.  In 
many  ways  I  think  the  bill  should  go 
further.  While  the  bill  restricts  staffing 
of  the  White  House  office,  it  fails  to  re- 
strict staffing  of  the  proliferating  num- 
ber of  councils  and  miniature  bureauc- 
racies within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  From  1970  to  1972  alcoie,  nine 
new  satdlite  offices,  numy  of  whose  func- 
tions previously  had  been  performed  by 
staff  assistants,  were  created  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Some 
of  these  offices — such  as  the  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy  which  ap- 
parently attempts  to  influence  the  Fed- 
o-al  Communications  Commission — seem 
to  have  no  legitimate  function  at  alL 

The  bill  also  fails  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  taBaptayees  who  can  be  detailed 
from  executive  agencies  to  the  White 
House.  While  the  bill  does  restrict  the 
length  of  time  that  such  employees  may 
be  detailed,  it  does  not  restrict  the  total 
number  of  onployees  who  may  be  so 
detailed.  Given  that  in  1971  the  Nixon 
adndnlstratlon  acknowledged  detailing 
373  employees  from  other  agencies  to  the 
White  House,  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
rtderahle  concern.  In  a  related  matter. 
tbe  bill  does  not  deal  with  the  problem 
of  what  I  call  laundered  people.  The 
White  House  must  be  prevented  from 
Idacing  high-level  policymakers  at  the 
White  House  on  the  payrolls  of  outside 
executive  agencies  when  these  individ- 
uals have  never  even  served  a  day  In  the 
sigency  from  which  they  are  being  paid. 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  bill  is  Its 
failure  to  take  precautions  against  the 
possibility  of  the  spending  of  White 
House  ftmds  for  transitional  activities 
after  the  resignation  or  impeachment  of 
a  President  or  Vice  President.  When  Vice 
President  Agnew  resigned,  he  remained 
on  the  White  House  payroll  sorting  out 
his  papers  for  6  months.  This  situation 
must  be  prevented  from  recurring  in  the 
future. 

In  fact,  while  the  bill  does  restrict  to 
some  extent  the  number  of  staff  that  the 
White  House  can  hire,  the  bill  places  no 
restrictions  on  the  type  of  activities  that 
the  White  House  must  fund.  Serious  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  restricting 
the  White  House  from  using  the  tax- 
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payer'^  funds  for  anytiiln|  other  than 
governmental  functions.  Certainly,  it  is 
Qoestlanable  as  to  whether  Oovemment 
funds  should  be  used  to  def^d  the  Presi- 
dent from  his  alleged  criml|ial  activities. 
In  oonclusloQ.  ILR.  1471&  is  a  good  bill 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  biU  must  be  kept 
In  perspective  as  only  a  beginning  in 
controlling  the  expansion  of  the  White 
House  staff;  considerably  ihore  must  be 
done  in  the  future. 


STATEMENT  OP  REPRESlNTATIVE 
JOHN  E.  MOSS  REGARDINa  THE 
AGRICULTURE,  ENVIROJfMENTAL 
AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS BILL— Hll.  15472 


"DEAR  COLLEAGUE"  LETTTER  SENT 
ON  PEANUT  PROqRAM 


I 


it,  the  entire 

to  the  De- 

$3i)  million. 

late  on  this 
ity  of  $50- 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^NTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  la.  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia^  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  -Dear  Colleague"  letter  was  delivered 
to  each  office  on  Wedneaiay  morning 
headed  "It's  Time  We  Sai<i  Nuts  to  The 
Peanut  Lobby."  [ 

Itie  cosigners  Intend  ito  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  a«ric\ilture,  environ- 
mented  and  consumer  protection  appro- 
priations bill  which  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  funds  provided  tlierein  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  brlce  support 
program  for  peanuts. 

Not  only  is  the  amendment  ill-advised. 
bat  the  cost  figures  cited  in  tbe  letter 
r.re  sheer  exaggeration.  To  say  that  the 
peanut  program  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  $1,188,000,000  between  1975  and 
1979  shows  a  complete  lac^  of  knowledge 
of  the  program. 

To  set  the  record  straii 
cost  of  the  1973  peanut  c] 
partment  of  Agriculture  w) 
This  is  a  true  figure. 

The  original  GAO  est: 
1973  crop  ranged  in  the  vl 
$60  million.  This  alone  pr<)ves  how  cor- 
rect GAO  estimates  are  and  this  is  what 
the  sponsors  of  this  proposed  amendment 
are  basing  their  figures  on^  It  is  also  felt 
that  in  the  next  few  yeafls,  the  cost  of 
the  programti  could  conceivably  be  zero 
because  the  exports  of  peaiiuts  are  being 
sold  at  the  same  price  tlat  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corp.  buys  them. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  sponsoring'  this  amend- 
ment that  they  know  very  well  that  the 
peanut  industry  representatives  have 
been  diligently  negotiating  with  the  De- 
partment on  ways  to  legislatively  make 
the  program  even  more  affective.  They 
also  know  that  many  co^unittee  hear- 
ings have  been  held  with  both  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculturel  and  peanut 
industry  personnel  participating.  Any 
attempt  to  destroy  this  plogram  by  at- 
taching an  amendment  to  an  appropria- 
tions bill  would  seriously  damage  any 
on-going  negotiations  jbetween  the 
parties  involved.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  the 
Members  of  this  House  w|U  see  through 
this  facade  and  not  destitoy  a  progrsuu 
that  has  worked  so  well  for  so  many 
years. 


HON.  JOHN  L 

OF   CAUFOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8E; 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tl^e  House  of 
Representatives  will  vote  on  Several  Im- 
portant amendments  to  the  4griculture, 
Envlronmentai  and  Consumer  Protection 
Appropriations  bill  on  Friday,  June  21, 
1974.  These  amendments  will  deal  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  fa-eat- 
ment  of  the  f  \mdlng  and  programs  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Conmiission. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commksion  is.  tn 
this  era  of  continuing  substantial  In- 
fiati<Mi,  one  of  the  most  important  Fed- 
eral agencies  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  consumer.  Through  Its  power  to  in- 
vestigate monopoly  and  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive practices  and  through  Its  power 
to  prosecute  violations  of  IJie  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  FTC  is  a  governmental  agency 
which  can  have  a  slgniflcanl  impact  on 
the  prices  consumers  pay  foi  goods  and 
services. 

It  was  therefore  siuprlsing  to  me  and 
many  other  Members  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  in  H.R.  15472  severely 
limited  the  ability  of  the  FTC  to  protect 
the  consumer.  I 

I  have  great  admiration  ^r  the  Ap- 
propiiations  Committee  and  leach  mem- 
ber on  the  committee.  Unfortunately  In 
this  situation,  the  committee  seems  to 
have  acted  somewhat  hastily  and  with- 
out full  consideration  of  thf  legislative 
and  policy  implications  of  it^  budgetary 
decisions.  { 

The  Agricutiu-eL,  Environi^ntal  and 
Consumer  Protection  Approni^tions  bill 
includes  the  following  inadequate  or  re- 
strictive provisions  regardlngjthe  Federal 
Trade  Commission: 

f^rst,  fails  to  appropriate  $650,000  to 
assist  in  the  pr^;}aration  for{  trial  of  the 
FTC's  antitrust  action  against  the  eight 
major  oil  companies;  | 

Second,  fails  to  appropriite  $364,000 
needed  by  the  FTC  to  complete  the  en- 
ergy study  of  the  coal,  gas,  fuid  nuclear 
industries  mandated  by  the  Congress 
last  year— fiscal  year  lr74 — Special 
Energy  Appropriations. 

Third,  limits  the  appropriation  for  the 
collection  of  line  of  busineis  economic 
data  to  250  firms,  to  be  selected  at  ran- 
dom, apparently  from  the  20p.000  manu- 
facturing companies  in  the  United 
States;  J 

Fourth,  legislates  restrictions  regard- 
ing the  use  of  data  obtalnep  in  line  of 
business  questionnaires  by  prohibiting 
any  use  other  than  the  "statistical  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  suppUe4-":  and 

Fifth.  Unduly  restricts  thie  legislative 
powers  vested  in  the  FTC  by  law  by  re- 
quiring that  funds  provide*!  tn  the  act 
"shall  be  available  only  for  Cie  purposes 
for  which  they  are  appropi  iated."  Ap- 
parently this  provision  of  tl:  e  bill  would 
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require  each  agency  subject  to  its  terms 
to  obtain  the  express  approval  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  before  re- 
programing  any  funds  for  which  any 
purpose  had  been  specified  in  communi- 
cations with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  myself  and 
several  other  Members  wrote  to  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives describing  the  shortcomings 
of  the  appropriations  bill.  The  Members 
signing  the  letter  are:  Representative 
Harlet  O.  Staggers,  chairman  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  Representatives  John  D. 
DiNGELL,  Paul  G.  Rogers,  Bob  Eckhardt, 
John  Melcher,  Brock  Adams,  Charles 
A.  Vanik,  Edwin  B.  Forsythe,  Thomas  A. 
Ltjkens,  and  Silvio  O.  Conte.  The  text 
of  that  letter  is  as  follows: 

Rx:  FTC  1974  Appsopriations  Bill 
We  write  you  concerning  a  matter  of  great 
urgency.  Recent  .changes  in  the  programs  and 
budget  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
made  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  raise 
the  gravest  problems.  These  changes  will 
reach  tbe  floor  Friday,  June  21,  1974  em- 
bodied within  HJl.  16472,  the  Agriculture, 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection  Ap- 
propr.atlons  bill.  The  effect  of  these  changes 
will  be  the  hobbling  of  litigation  against  the 
eight  major  oil  companies,  the  halting  of 
a  previously  mandated  study  of  the  gas,  coal, 
nuclear  power  industries,  the  effective  can- 
cellation of  the  F.T.C.  line  of  business  study 
of  tbe  nation's  500  largest  manufacturing 
companies  and  tbe  usurpation  of  oversight 
juries  by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
believe  these  progrrams  are  essential.  We  will, 
therefore,  be  offering  the  following  amend- 
ments to  HJl.  16472  on  Friday. 

First,  we  wUl  ask  that  the  $650,000  request 
of  the  F.T.C.  for  a  computer  based  data 
retrieval  system  for  use  In  antlmonopoly 
litigation  against  the  eight  major  oil  com- 
panies be  honored.  The  F.T.C.  expects  to  re- 
ceive 3  million  documents,  an  estimated 
25  million  pages,  during  the  discovery 
process.  Recent  experience  in  the  private 
sector  indicates  that  a  litigant  not  using  such 
a  system  functions  with  a  severe  and  potenti- 
ally decisive  disadvantage.  In  a  year  which 
has  seen  explosive  Increases  in  oil  prices, 
such  a  hobbling  of  the  consumer's  repre- 
sentatives is  outrageous. 

Second,  we  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
appropriate  $364,000  needed  by  the  F.T.C.  to 
complete  the  Energy  Study  mandated  by 
Congress  last  year.  (F.Y.  1974  Special  Energy 
Appropriations)  This  is  a  study  of  the  coal, 
gas,  and  nuclear  Industries  In  America.  We 
are  asked  dally  to  legislate  in  these  areas.  We 
feel  it  Is  irresponsible  to  do  so  without  hard 
data  on  the  industries  affected. 

Third,  amendments  will  be  offered  to  re- 
store the  original  purpose  of  the  F.T.C.  line 
of  business  investigation  of  the  nation's  600 
largest  manufacturing  companies.  Presently, 
companies  report  in  one  of  31  different  cate- 
gories in  the  Quarterly  Financial  Report. 
This  yields  such  results  as  ITT's  "Wonder 
Bread"  operations  being  grouped  under  the 
communications  category. 

The  F.T.C.  would  gain  basic  data  about 
the  most  important  economic  institutions  In 
America,  data  that  the  consumer's  represent- 
ative should  have  and  which  the  F.T.C.  has 
the  right  to  have  under  §  6(b)  of  the  F.T.C. 
Act. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  effec- 
tively cancelled  this  program  by  limiting  the 
study  to  250  firms  and  by  requiring  that  the 
250  be  cboeen  at  random  from  the  same 
200,000  manufacturing  companies  in  Amer- 
ica. This  change  will  render  the  study  mean- 
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ingleas  and  will  according  to  statistical  esti- 
mates yield  data  primarily  on  small  firms, 
firms  which  do  not  possess  the  requisite  in- 
formation. 

Fo\ui;h,  an  amendment  wlU  be  offered  to 
strike  the  limits  on  FTC  use  of  the  line  of 
business  data.  (p.  47  lines  13-24)  ThU  la 
already  covered  by  18  VB.C.  1906.  Any  fur- 
ther limits  should  come  only  after  full  bear- 
ings in  the  appropriate  legislative  committee. 

Fifth,  an  amendment  to  strike  S  511  of  HJi. 
14572  (p.  52)  wlU  be  offered.  This  section  ef- 
fectively places  day  to  day  oversight  power 
In  the  Appropriations  committee.  This  usur- 
pation of  traditional  legislative  function  by 
the  Appropriations  committee  presents  a 
grave  threat  to  the  legislative  process. 

We  urge  your  support  for  these  important 
amendments. 

One  of  the  most  important  amend- 
ments which  the  House  will  consider 
would  eliminate  the  improper  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Appropriation 
Committee  on  the  collection  of  economic 
data  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  elimination  of  these  restrictions  is 
supported  by  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America  and  many  other  consumer 
organizations.  On  May  22,  1974,  Carol 
Tucker  Foreman,  Executive  Director  of 
CFA,  and  Elizabeth  Langer,  Legislative 
Director  of  CFA,  circulated  a  compre- 
hensive memorandum  discussing  some  of 
the  argiunents  against  restricting  the 
FTC's  collection  of  economic  data  and 
effectively  refuting  them.  For  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  I  am  incorpoi-ating  a  copy  of  that 
memorandum  in  the  Congressional 
Record  : 
FTC's  Line  of  Business  Reporting  Paoca&M : 

Answters    to    Some    Frequently    Asked 

Questions 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  CFA  that 
a  prohibition  against  the  use  of  funds 
authorized  by  Congress  for  FTC's  Line  of 
Business  reporting  system  may  be  Introduced 
during  the  upcoming  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee mark-up.  Line  of  Business  reporting 
would  provide  numerous  benefits  for  con- 
sumers, legislators,  small  businesses,  govern- 
ment and  economists,  and  CFA  urges  support 
for  full  funding  of  this  program. 

Question:  Does  the  Line  of  Business  report- 
ing requirement  violate  the  confidentiality 
of  this  data? 

Line  of  Business  reporting  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  highly  objectionable  Elxecu- 
tive  Order  (since  rescinded)  giving  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  access  to  farmers' 
income  tax  returns.  There  are  numerous  dis- 
tinctions between  the  two.  First,  Income  tax 
returns  are  essentially  private  documents, 
and  the  USDA  was  singling  out  one  group, 
farmers,  and  invading  their  privacy.  On  the 
other  hand,  line  of  business  reporting  re- 
quires conglomerates  to  report  profits  on  each 
product  separately,  which  Is  presently  re- 
quired of  all  non-conglomerates.  Secondly, 
the  reports  to  FTC  Involve  statistical  meas- 
ures of  past  economic  performance,  and  do 
not  deal  with  the  details  of  ongoing  busi- 
ness operations.  Third,  the  smallest  of  the 
500  reporting  firms  will  have  at  least  $240 
million  in  annual  sales  and  revenues  and  the 
largest  over  $30  billion,  whUe  the  typical 
farm  operation  has  sales  of  less  than  $100,000. 
Lastly,  most  of  the  500  firms  covered  by  the 
line  of  business  reporting  requirement  are 
publicly  owned  corporations,  luilike  tbe  fam- 
Uy  owned  farm  enterprise. 

Question:  Why  do  we  need  a  new  FTC  re- 
porting program  when  SEC  already  collects 
"line  of  business"  data? 

SEC's  purpose  In  collecting  so  called  "line 
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of  business"  data  is  primarily  feu*  the  benefit 
of  shareholders.  The  FTC  program,  on  the 
other  band,  is  designed  to  stimulate  competi- 
tion, provide  Members  of  Congress  with  the 
information  vital  to  legislating  in  this  area, 
and  furnish  academicians  and  economists 
important  facts  necessary  to  studying  our 
economy  and  splrallng  Inflation. 

At  present  SEC  permits  each  reporting  Arm 
to  determine  which  line  of  business  classi- 
fication it  will  use  for  each  product.  This 
method  of  reporting  does  not  lend  itself  to 
comparisons  of  data  among  various  firms 
manufacturing  a  given  product.  An  FTC 
staff  study  of  19  firms  reporting  to  the  FTC 
on  a  line  of  business  basis  showed  that  tbey 
bad  an  average  of  more  than  30  ot>eratlng  di- 
visions but  only  an  average  of  five  different 
lines  of  business  reported  on  the  comparable 
SEC  form,  lOk.  Some  of  these  lines  as  re- 
ported by  individual  firms  Included  more 
than  40  separate  product  lines  as  defined 
In  OMB's  standard  individual  classification 
manual.  Such  data  do  not  permit  economists 
to  get  a  statisticaUy  reliable  view  of  Individ- 
ual product  markets. 

FTC  would  collect  line  of  business  data 
from  some  firms  which  are  privately  held  and 
not  subject  to  Jurisdiction  of  SEC.  The  in- 
clusion of  these  firms  is  necessary  to  get  re- 
liable data  on  an  aggregated  Industry  by 
industry  basis. 

In  1946  the  Quarterly  Financial  Report 
program  was  transferred  from  SEC  to  FTC 
and  the  PTC  has  handled  the  program  very 
successfully  within  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
gram's usefulness. 

Question:  Why  doesn't  the  Census  Bureau 
coUect  line  of  business  data,  rather  than  es- 
tablishing a  new  program  In  the  FTC? 

The  Census  Bureau  has  no  authority  to 
collect  data  under  compulsory  process,  and 
only  compulsory  process  assures  tbe  accuracy 
of  the  data. 

Data  needed  for  FTC  purposes,  e.g.,  to 
measure  profitability  and  the  extent  of  com- 
petition, cannot  be  efiBciently  ascertained 
and  collected  by  the  Census  Bureau,  whose 
existence  performs  a  very  different  function. 
Furthermore  the  experience  gained  by  FTC 
in  gathering  and  using  the  information  will 
aid  the  FTC  in  future  revisions  of  the  report- 
ing forms. 

Tbe  major  purpose  for  collecting  data  is 
to  provide  this  information  to  tbe  Congress. 
Since  the  Census  Bureau  is  a  part  of  the 
Commerce  Department  and  the  Executive 
Branch  it  is  subject  to  political  pressures 
from  this  branch. 

Question :  Won't  compliance  with  this  pro- 
gram constitute  an  tmreasonable  financial 
burden  for  industry? 

Tbe  line  of  business  reporting  program 
applies  only  to  the  largest  600  firms  in  the 
XJJS.  The  smallest  of  these  will  have  annual 
revenues  of  at  least  $240,000,000.  The  largest 
will  have  revenues  of  over  $35,000,000,000. 
Such  firms  already  have  very  large  and  higtily 
competent  accounting  departments  for  meet- 
mg  the  company's  accounting  needs  for  tax. 
SEC  and  management  purposes.  During  the 
past  two  years  they  have  submitted  quarterly 
reports  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  on  a 
product  line  basis  and  although  these  reports 
are  substantially  more  limited  than  the  line 
of  business  program,  they  do  provide  a  good 
basis  for  estimating  actual  costs  of  compli- 
ance with  line  of  business  reporting  require- 
ments. The  FTC  has  estimated  the  cost  of 
compliance  to  be  approximately  $800.  In- 
dustry has  claimed  that  the  cost  will  be  far 
higher,  however  no  firm  raising  cost  objec- 
tions has  submitted  a  certified  accounting 
statement  showing  the  costs  of  their  present 
accounting  programs  and  the  incremental 
costs  attributable  to  the  line  of  business  pro- 
gram on  an  empirical  basis.  The  actual  line 
of  business  cost  projection  must  be  measured 
as  an  Incremental  cost  and  as  a  portion  of 
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the  Veportlng  firm's  total  accounting  depart- 
ment budget,  as  overhead  costs  will  un- 
donbtedty  remain  the  aaiiM. 

Even  If  ft  Is  felt  that  the  costs  of  com- 
pliance with  the  line  of  business  program 
are  slgnlflcant.  It  is  necessary  to  measure 
these  costs  against  the  anticipated  beneflte 
of  increased  accounting  activity  and  the 
avallaMIlty  of  this  Information  to  the  FTC, 
the  Congress  and  the  public.  The  avaUablUty 
of  various  performance  data  to  potential 
market  entrants  for  Identifying  market  items 
with  high  profltabUlty  can  also  be  expected 
to  have  substantial  direct  and  Indirect  bene- 
fits to  the  economy. 

Question:  Is  the  reporting  method  choeen 
the  best  method? 

While  there  are  some  criticisms  that  the 
information  sought  is  not  sufllclently  spe- 
cific, the  program  Is  extremely  well  designed 
for  the  irrC's  puri)08e8.  Minor  adjustment  of 
product  class  definitions  and  the  addition  of 
some  bookkeeping  entries  would  improve  the 
reporting  system. 

Question:  Why  not  begin  with  a  scaled 
down  experimental  program? 

Any  experimental  approach  would  necessi- 
tate a  reduced  number  of  product  categories 
rather  than  a  reduced  number  of  reporting 
firms,  for  with  fewer  firms  the  picture  would 
not  be  accurate.  Inclusion  of  only  the  largest 
firms  In  the  top  500  would  not  be  likely  to 
produce  reliable  Information  with  regard  to 
any  but  a  very  few  product  lines.  The  reasons 
for  collecting  Information  for  all  manufac- 
turing categories  initially  are  because  the 
Congress  and  the  public  may  be  Interested 
to  a  great  variety  of  products  and  the  FTC, 
In  utilizing  the  aggregated  data  for  economic 
purposes,  needs  to  compare  the  data  for  any 
given  product  category  with  the  data  for  all 
other  product  categortes. 
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of  the  people  and  wUl  of  the' 

sentatlves  aren't  the  same, 
interests  actually  oonfUct. 

What  happened  this  year  In  California  is  a 
case  In  point.  The  Sacramento  legislature  had 
passed  campaign  reform  laws  that  many  Call- 
fomlans  believed  were  too  weak.  Of  course, 
the  unhappy  voters  oo\Ud  vc*e  against  the 
legislators  to  show  their  disapproval.  But 
Callfornlans  have  another  opiion.  They  can 
use  their  "Initiative".  | 

The  inltlatlTe  is  a  tool  of  Uemocracy  de- 
signed to  give  people  a  more  direct  voice  in 
lawmaking.  It  was  first  used  In  the  United 
States  in  South  Dakota  In  18«8.  And  now  23 
states  have  It  In  their  constitutions.  Essen- 
tially It  works  this  way:  If  a  lair  proportion 
of  the  voters  In  a  state,  say  15  per  cent,  sign  a 
petition  they  can  initiate  leislatton  them- 
selves and  have  it  placed  on]  the  ballot  for 
people  to  vote  on  In  the  next  efcctlon.  In  Cali- 
fornia this  year  805,000  voters  signed  peti- 
tions to  place  strong  campaign;  reform  legisla- 
tion on  the  ballot.  That  way  |the  people  will 
be  able  to  vote  directly  for  liws  theU  state 
legislators  refuse  to  pass.         J 

After  the  Inadequate  ca»ipalgn  reform 
legislation  that  New  York  S^ate  lawmakers 
passed  this  year,  we  can't  help  wishing  that 
New  Yorkers  had  the  Initiative  to  fall  back 
on.  As  a  matter  of  fact  neither,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  nor  Connecticut  hafl  provision  for 
popular  initiative  In  Uielr  state  constitutions 
and  we  think  they  should. 

The  ciu'c  for  the  evils  of  dtoiocracy.  it  has 
been  wisely  said.  Is  more  del  locracy. 
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Ing,  I  was  Impressed  with  the  |good  cause 
that  has  been  made  of  the  abandoned 
school  building,  In  contrast  to  the  many 
that  an  belne  rased  «■  stagwllng  idle 
tfaroughout  Vat  country.  I  congratulate 
the  pire^dent  of  Dynamic  Precision 
Controls,  Vem  C.  Vanderbilt,  and  the 
school  board  for  thdr  wise  a^  creative 
decision. 
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VOTERS  TAKE  THE  INITIATIVE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1974 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reform  of 
the  political  process  is  an  issue  of  univer- 
sal concern  in  the  age  of  Watergate. 
Democracy  has  been  pushed  to  the  limit ; 
Internal  weaknesses  have  been  revealed. 
How  much  influence  do  the  American 
people  actually  have  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, or  in  the  corridors  of  the  White 
House?  Does  legislation  reflect  the  will  of 
the  people,  or  the  will  of  organized  special 
Interest  groups  and  lobbyists?  We  must 
begin  to  streamline  the  system,  to  make 
It  responsive  to  our  constituents,  to  re- 
turn the  reins  of  power  to  those  who  will 
promote    the    public    interest.    Such    a 
movement  has  already  begun  on  the  local 
level,  and  is  represented  by  the  instru- 
ment of  "initiative,"  which  enables  voters 
in  23  States  to  transform  their  views  into 
laws  without  a  legislative  middleman.  I 
hope  WCBS'  May  28  editorial,  which  de- 
scribes initiative,  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues : 

TaKXMC   TH«   IwmATTVX 

Democracy,  the  textbooks  say.  Is  that  form 
of  government  In  which  the  supreme  po^'er  Is 
vested  in  the  people.  But  how  do  the  people 
exercise  that  power?  Well,  In  America  the 
people  elect  representatives  to  various  legis- 
lative bodies  and  these  representatives  are 
supposed  to  pass  laws  that  reflect  the  will  of 
the  people  who  elected  them.  Only  sometimes 
it  doesn't  work  that  way.  Sometimes  the  will 
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Wednesday.  June 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
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cently  gratified  to  attend!  a  very  special 
loan  closing  ceremony  in  Greens  Pork, 
Ind..  in  the  10th  Congressional  District 
which  I  have  the  honor  tc  represent.  The 
ceremony  took  place  on  May  24,  1974, 
The  loan,  to  enlarge  the  Dynamic  Pre- 
cision Controls  Corp.  a|  Greens  Pork 
and  to  create  new  employment,  was 
made  through  the  rural  development 
program  with  a  guarantee  provided  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  occasion  was  special  and  imlque 
because  this  is  the  first  Farmers  Hcane 
Administration  loan  of  tjiis  kind  in  my 
district  and  only  the  second  one  in  In- 
diana. Under  this  program,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  cati  provide  loan 
guarantee  authority  to  h»lp  arrange  pri- 
vate bank  financing  of  rural  businesses, 
thus  benefiting  the  rural  community  in 
many  ways.  I 

This  loan  will  increa^  the  Dynamic 
Precision  Control  Corp.'»  production  of 
precision  control  instrun^ents  and  other 
devices,  including  automobile  cruise  con- 
trol units  and  gasoline  nileage  testers. 
The  corporation's  plait  occupies  a 
former  school  building  In  Greens  Fork, 
with  production  lines  set  up  in  what  was 
once  the  gymnasium.  With  the  ex- 
pansion made  possible  ty  the  loan,  the 
company  expects  to  Indrease  its  work- 
ing force  from  about  20  t©  70  people,  with 
both  women  and  men  epiployed  on  the 
production  lines. 
As  I  toured  the  plant 


HON.  MARIO  BIA^GI 

OF  mnr  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESE]  PTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  Speaker  June  15  is 
a  date  we  should  mark,  as  it  represents 
one  of  the  most  tragic  events  in  the  an- 
nals of  world  history,  the  34th  anniver- 
sary of  the  forcible  anrJexaUwi  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Xfnion.  This 
event  led  to  the  subsequent  Bubjugation 
of  these  people  to  a  rigid  system  of  poli- 
tical persecution,  which  wheQ  defied  only 
brought  the  deportation  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  to  Siberian  concentra- 
tion camps.  I 

Even  now  more  than  three  decades 
later,  we  hear  of  the  continued  struggle 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  regain  the 
religious  and  political  self  doterminatlon 
which  has  eluded  them  for  so  long,  under 
the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet  despite  the  adversities  of  the  pre- 
vious 34  years,  the  freedom  loving  spirit 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  has  remained 
undaunted  and  strong,  and  has  served  as 
an  inspiration  to  all  those  who  cherish 
the  fundamental  rights  of  f rkdom  for  all 
moi. 

The  tragic  plight  of  thd  Lithuanian 
nation  should  point  up  with  (stark  clarity 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  even  to- 
day, while  actively  pursuing  a  policy  of 
detente  with  this  Nation,]  has  yet  to 
recognize  the  fundamental!  principle  of 
self-determination  for  the  millions  of 
people  who  live  imder  iiieir  rule. 

As  we  enter  into  substantial  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets,  we  should  keep 
these  facts  in  mind,  and  must  never  for- 
get that  it  will  be  impo4ible  for  the 
Soviets  to  be  meaningful  partners  in  in- 
ternational agreements  unless  they  re- 
lease their  stranglehold  on  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

There  is  more  we  can  lea:  n  from  com- 
memorating this  day.  It  cun  be  an  op- 
portunity for  this  nation  t^  reaffirm  our 
beliefs  in  the  rights  of  all  oppressed  per- 
sons in  the  world.  Just  as  we  have 
championed  the  cause  of  the  Soviet  Jew, 
and  the  citizens  of  Northern  Ireland,  so 
must  we  extend  our  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  all  the  people^  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  endured  34  years  of  obpressicoi  and 
ruthless  rule.  Yet  they  hive  far  from 
abandoned  their  struggle.  They  look  to 
us,  the  greatest  free  nation  in  the  world 
to  support  them  in  their  efbrts.  We  must 
not    shrink    from    the    c|iallenge, 


_    _  _  .    but 

after  loan  clos-     rather  welcome  it  and  thus  strive  for  the 
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day   when   we   can    instead   celebrate 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 


FPC  DECISION  ON  THE  BLUE  RIDGE 
PROJECT 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  vnciNU 

IN  THE  SiaiATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  June  14, 1974,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  rendered  a  favorable  deci- 
sion on  the  Blue  Ridge  project  after 
almost  10  years  of  intensive  study.  The 
Blue  Ridge  project,  a  two-dam,  combina- 
tion pumped-storage,  and  hydroelectric 
facility  on  the  New  River  in  southwest 
Virginia,  would  provide  vitally  needed 
additional  energy  resources  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  East  Centrsd  United 
States. 

The  FPC  found  after  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  7,400  pages  of  testimony  that 
the  project  would  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est. In  addition,  substantial  flood  control 
and  recreational  benefits  will  be  realized 
by  its  completion. 

The  Roanoke,  Va.,  Times  noted  edi- 
torially on  June  18,  1974.  that — 

Important  decisions  are  best  made  by  com- 
petent people  who  have  spent  plenty  of  time 
studying  the  subject. 

I  ask  xmanlmous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Roanoke   (Va.)   Times,  June  18, 

1974] 

Best  Dam  Decisions 

If  Important  decisions  are  best  made  by 
competent  people  who  have  spent  plenty  of 
time  etudylng  the  subject,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  reached  the  best  decision 
on  the  i^palachlan  Power  Company's  pro- 
posal for  a  Blue  Ridge  Dams  project.  The 
conunlsslon  ruled  unanlmotisly;  Its  adminis- 
trative judge  had  recommended  the  project 
firmly.  The  question  now  is  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  substitute  Its 
sudden  Judgment  on  yet  another  slick  device 
by  which  North  Carolina  Congressmen  have 
sought  to  stop  the  project.  The  FPC  granted 
the  license  but  made  the  effective  date  Jan- 
uary 2,  which  gives  Congress  time  to 
interpose. 

The  device  used  this  time  Is  a  bill  provid- 
ing that  the  area  involved  be  studied  for 
possible  Inclusion  In  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  system.  The  Senate  hats  al- 
ready passed  the  bill  which  would  halt  dam 
construction  for  a  two-year  study;  and,  if 
the  study  reoommended  inclusion,  would 
enable  the  Congress  to  study  the  question 
for  two  more  years  before  acting. 

If  those  sponsoring  this  plan  had  or- 
ganized many  years  ago  to  bring  it  about,  and 
pled  with  Congress  to  put  federal  controls  on 
the  use  of  their  wild  and  scenic  land,  the 
effort  could  be  accepted  as  one  made  in  good 
faith.  It  might  even  be  worth  applause.  But 
it  fits  too  completely  the  old  pattern  of 
delay  by  legislative  trickery.  Advocates  of 
the  dam  are  Justified  in  flgtirlng  that  if  the 
power  company  finally  gives  up  and  goea 
away,  the  "study"  provided  will  find  plenty 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  opposition  even  from  those  who  wanted 
the  study  to  tise  as  a  tool. 

The  FPC  (pinion  made  these  notable 
points:  The  project  from  a  power  standpoint 
will  benefit  not  Ju«t  Vtrglnla  but  Hortb  Caro- 
lina and  all  electric  utUity  cuctomen  oo  tbe 
Eastern  seaboard.  Tbe  grid  system  enables 
one  utility  to  come  to  the  help  of  another 
under  great  demaiMl.  The  project  will  pro- 
vide great  recreational  benefits  to  the  areas 
dammed — something  which  those  who  visit 
a  similar  project  at  Smith  Mountain  Lake 
can  attest  to. 

The  House  of  Representatives  should  aee 
through  this  nuineuver;  it  should  not  sub- 
stitute Its  own  Judgment,  arrived  at  in  a  few 
fleeting  weeks,  for  that  of  ttie  commission 
which  has  spent  12  years  on  It. 
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UNION  LETTER  IN  FAVOR  OF  JACK- 
SON-VANIK  AMENDMENT 


CZX- 


-1288— Part  16 


MEAT  IMPORTS  MUST  NOT  BE 
RESTRICTED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  sent  a  telegram  to  the  President 
urging  him  to  resist  cattle  Industry  de- 
mands that  meat  imports  be  ended  or 
restricted. 

The  plight  of  the  cattlemen  Is  due  to 
their  own  withholding  action  during  last 
year's  price  freeze  and  the  failure  of 
retaU  prices  to  refiect  the  decline  of 
meat  prices  at  the  producer  and  whole- 
sale levels. 

A  reimposition  of  the  quotas  would 
penalize  consumers  for  the  Imprudent 
actions  of  the  cattlemen  and  the  profit- 
eering of  some  middlemen  and  super- 
market retailers.  It  would  be  like  jailing 
the  victim  of  a  purse  snatching  instead 
of  the  perpetrator. 

Consumers  were  excluded  from  recent 
White  House  discussions  of  the  cattle 
price  situation  and  it  would  be  ironic, 
indeed,  if  the  President  acceded  to  the 
anticonsumer  demands  of  the  cattlemen 
at  a  time  when  his  consumer  adviser, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  was  hosting  a 
meeting  in  Washington  for  State  and 
local  consumer  officials  from  across  the 
Nation. 

What  is  needed  Is  for  the  Government 
to  force  middlemen  and  retailers  to  bring 
their  meat  prices  into  line  with  producer 
prices  and  to  end  the  trend  toward  in- 
creased economic  concentration  in  the 
food  industry. 

My  telegram  to  the  President  follows: 

Hon.  Richard  NnoN, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pbxsdbmt:  I  respectfully  urge 
you  not  to  reinstate  quotas  under  the  Meat 
Import  Quota  Act.  Consumers  continue  to 
pay  unreasonably  high  prices  for  meat  even 
though  farm  prices  have  declined  in  recent 
months.  Lifting  the  stispenslon  on  meat 
quotas  would  penalize  eonsumers  for  the 
profiteering  of  certain  middlemen  and  super- 
market retailers.  Action  to  force  retail  food 
prices  into  line  with  farm  prtoes  would  seem 
to  be  indicated. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthai.. 

Member  o/  Congress. 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   KZW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Presi- 
dent prepares  for  his  trip  to  Moscow  and 
the  Senate  continues  consideration  of  the 
trade  bill.  I  feel  that  it  Is  important 
Members  of  Congress  be  aware  of  the 
strong  and  constantly  growing  support 
that  exists  for  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  to  the  trade  bin. 

An  excellent  statement,  covering  the 
economic  and  moral  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion, was  written  by  Thomw  W.  Gleason. 
president,  International  Longshoremen's 
Association,  AFL-CIO,  and  vice  presi- 
dent, AFL-CIO,  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Long  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
I  would  like  to  share  this  letter  with  my 
colleagues  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

internatiomal  longsboremen's 
Association, 

NeiB  York.  N.Y.,  June  17,  1974. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lono:  We  view  with  grave 
concern  ttie  drive  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
gain  favored  nation  status  under  the  Trade 
Bill.  Assuredly,  this  nation,  the  bulwark  of 
world  democracy,  can  scarce  afford  to  betray 
our  fundamental  prlnclpale  in  return  for 
questionable  economic  considerations.  His- 
tory has  provided  us  with  too  many  poignant 
experiences  at  the  hands  of  dictatorial  na- 
tions, to  now  again,  permit  ourselves  to  be 
maneuvered  into  even  believing  that  a  truly 
harmonious  relationship  can  flourish  be- 
tween nations. 

In  too  many  instances,  the  readiness  of  tbe 
United  States  to  salvage  tbe  woes  of  tbe 
communist  and  fascist  countries  has  but 
enabled  those  governments  to  sow  and  nour- 
ish their  antagonistic  and  hostile  philoso- 
phies. 

Labor,  in  this  country,  is  undergoing  a 
serious  crisis;  the  competition  from  cheap 
foreign  labor  has  created  critical  unemploy- 
ment problems,  and  to  further  promote  dif- 
ficulties for  the  domestic  labor  and  consumer 
markets  would  be  intolerable. 

If  Russia  desires,  in  good  faith,  to  ex- 
press and  demonstrate  its  friendship  for  this 
nation  and  the  free  countries  of  the  world, 
let  It  first  release  its  populace  fnnn  political 
slavery:  and  provide  its  people  wtlh  the  ab- 
8<dute  right  of  freedom  of  worship,  freedom 
of  expression,  freedom  of  emigration  and 
tboee  other  freedoms  for  which  our  boys  have 
sacrlfi<%d  to  make  this  a  better  world  In 
which  to  live. 

We  respectfully  submit,  that  until  Russia 
can  sit  at  Ui«  bargaining  table  wltb  "clean 
bands"  and  with  good  conscience  it  should 
not  be  afforded  favorable  oonaideration  by 
the  President  and  Congress. 

Accordingly,  we  fully  support,  endorse  and 
urge    the    passage    <^    the    Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment  to  the  Trade  Bill. 
With  every  beet  wish. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  W.  Gleason, 
President,  International  Longshoreman's 
Association,  AFL-CIO.  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. AFlr-CIO. 
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THIRD    MEMBER    OP    FAMILY    RE- 
CEIVES LIFE  SAVINQ  AWARD 


June 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  Mr.  Herman  Zimmerman  of  Dy- 
ersburg,  Tenn.,  who  was  awarded  the 
Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Life- 
saving  on  June  18,  1974,  in  ceremonies 
at  Dyersburg  State  Community  College. 

Mr.  Zimmerman,  an  engineer  with 
Heckethom  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Dyersburg  received  the  highest  award 
made  by  the  Red  Cross  for  saving  a  per- 
son's life  through  the  use  of  first  aid. 


administered 
tion  to  W. 
m  employee, 
ersburg  plant 
erman  ac- 
re victim  to 


Mr.  Zimmerman,  58,  is  tl  e  third  mem- 
ber of  his  family  to  receWe  such  a  cita- 
tion. 

Zimmerman  successfully 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscl 
Marvin  Euly,  a  Heckel 
who  had  collapsed  at  the 
from  a  heart  attack.  Mr. 
companied  the  heart  sel 
the  hospital  and  assisted  in  transferring 
him  to  the  emergency  rojom.  Mr.  Early 
later  recovered  and  has  since  returned 
to  work.  I 

Mrs.  Jan  Zimmerman,  his  wife,  was  the 
first  to  receive  the  Red  Ctoss  Certificate 
of  Merit.  In  1963  she  anfl  her  husband 
came  upon  an  automobile  accident  near 
Lebanon,  HI.  Stopping  at  the  crash  scene 
Mrs.  Zimmerman  identified  herself  as  a 
first  aid  instructor  and  offered  to  assist. 
Police  at  the  scene  gave  her  permission 
and  Mrs.  Zimmermann  ci  awled  through 
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the  window  of  the  disabled  vehicle  and 
began  administering  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation  to  the  accidentlvictim,  con- 
tinuing imtil  units  from  me  Lebanon 
Fire  Department  arrived.     | 

Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Lynft  Mann,  was 
in  her  kitchen  in  an  east  Memphis  apart- 
ment in  1970,  when  neighbors  came  to 
ask  her  if  she  could  help  wijth  a  7-year- 
old  boy  who  had  been  rescued  from  the 
complex's  pool.  She  ran  tojthe  poolside 
and  immediately  applied  ariificial  respi- 
ration And  revived  the  child  by  the  time 
an  ambulance  arrived.  The  youngster 
was  taken  to  a  hospital  aitd  later  was 
pronoimced  In  good  c(Hidlti<in. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zimmermaiin  are  both 
Red  Cross  first  aid  instructors  smd  Mrs. 
Mann  has  received  Red  Cifoss  first  aid 
training  and  is  a  Red  Cross  [water  safety 
and  swimming  Instructor  to  [unteer. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaxth,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Ohio. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that 
where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is 
liberty.  May  Thy  spirit  pervade  the  life 
of  this  Nation  that  we  may  be  kept  by 
Thy  grace.  Keep  us  captive  only  to  Thy 
spirit — that  we  may  be  free  from  bond- 
age— to  self,  to  things,  to  position,  to 
power.  Hold  us  firmly  and  guide  us  clearly 
that  we  may  pursue  only  what  is  good 
and  true  and  just.  Help  us  all  to  live  the 
God-centered  life  we  profess,  to  obey 
Thy  laws,  to  love  Thy  ways,  to  keep  Thy 
covenant. 

And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  thanksgiving 
and  praise.  Amen. 


bill  (H.R.  13839)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Econolnic  Policy  Act 
of  1972,  as  amended. 

The  ACTING  PRESTTIENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  subsequently 
signed  the  enrolled  bill. 


are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations.  1 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEirT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  president,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, Jime  20,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESnENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  t  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SES$ION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  |>resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that;  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  iit  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

vs.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  21, 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Howard  M. 
MnzEmATTM,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore.   

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pifesldent,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  [of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objectioii,  the  Senate 
resimied  the  consideration  {of  legislative 
business. 

CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CAI^aTOAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  913, 914,  and  918.  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE  fJT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SBSSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.jPresident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that!  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  object|ion,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  i 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  op  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

T 

The  bill  (S.  3389)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  incorponate  the  Amer- 
ican University,"  approved  February  24, 
1893,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  \vnited  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assenVbled,  That  (at 
the  first  section  of  the  Aot  entitled  "Au 
Act  to  incorporate  the  American  University'', 


THE  JUDIC:  ARY 

The  assistant  legislatite  clerk  read  the 
nominations  in  the  judiciary  as  follows: 

WlUiam  H.  Orrlck,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
V3.  district  judge  for  thej  northern  district 
of  California. 

Henry  P.  Werker,  of  Nei '  York,  to  be  VS. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 


approved  February  24,  1893 
as   amended,   is   amended 


(27   Stat.  476), 
I)    by   deleting 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr, 
unanimous  consent  that 
be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection 


President,  I  ask 
the  nominations 


PRESI  DENT 


pro  tem- 
the  nominations 


( 
"three-flfths  of  whom"  and  Ihsertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "at  least  one-fourth  of  whose  duly 
elected  number";  (2)  by  deleting  "the 
Methodist  Church"  and  iniierting  In  lieu 
thereof  "The  United  Methodltt  Church";  (3) 
by  Inserting  immediately  ifter  "required 
for"  the  words  "carrying  out",  and  (4)  by 
deleting  "eleven  of  whom"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "at  least  elevsn  or  more  of 
whom,  as  determined  by  difly  adopted  by- 
laws.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  ActJ  as  amended,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  After  the  date  of  the  enactment 
ol  this  sec  lieu- 


"(1)  in  wrder  to  advance  the  educational 
intention  and  spirit  of  The  United  Meth- 
odist Church  In  founding  the  university,  all 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  of  the  cor- 
poration shaU  bo  held  In  perpetuity  for  edu- 
cational purposes; 

"(2)  in  the  event  that  all  of  the  property, 
both  i«al  and  personal,  of  the  corporation 
BbaU  no  longer  be  held  for  educational 
purposes  aa  provided  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  eU  right,  Utle.  and  interest 
of  the  corporation,  subject  to  enforceable 
Uens,  reservations,  and  restrictions,  shall 
vest  in  the  Board  of  Education  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church,  a  corporation 
organised  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  or  its  sucoeescs;  and 

"(3)  no  amendment  to  this  Act  shall  be 
propoaed  by  the  board  of  trustees  unless  first 
approved  by  not  leas  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  duly  etooted  memberahlp  of  such 
board." 


b»  July  1. 1971.  •xeept  that  tHe  Poatal  Service 
shall  not  be  required  to  make  (1)  the  pay- 
ments due  June  30,  1973,  June  30,  1973,  ax»d 
June  30.  1974,  attributable  to  pay  increases 
granted  by  the  Postal  Service  prior  to  July 
1,  1973,  untU  eodi  time  as  funds  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Postal  Servloe  for  tbat  puipote, 
and  (2)  the  transfer  to  the  OlvU  Sorvloe  B«- 
tlrement  and  DlaablUty  Fund  required  by 
tltto  n  of  the  Treasury,  Poatal  Swvloe,  and 
General  Oovemment  Appropriation  Act,  1974, 
Public  Law  93-143. 

The  amendment  weis  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


COMPULSORY     VACCINATION     FOR 
PUBLIC     SCH<X)L     STUDENTS    IN 
DISTRICrr  OF  COLUMBIA 
The  bin  (H.R.  8747)  to  repeal  section 
274  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
Ma,  reQulring  compulsory  vaccination 
against  smallpox  for  public  school  stu- 
dents, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


TO  PROVnW  FOR  PAYMENTS  BY 
POSTAL  SERVICE  TO  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT  FUND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bfll  (H.R.  29)  to  provide  for  payments  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  the  cIvU  service 
retlrem^it  fund  for  increases  In  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  fund  due  to  in- 
creases In  benefits  for  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  aU  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  8348  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  stat- 
ute, the  United  States  Postal  Serrlce  shall  be 
liable  for  that  portion  of  any  estimated  In- 
creaaa  In  the  unfunded  liability  of  the  Fund 
irtiicti  Is  attributable  to  any  benefits  payable 
from  the  Fund  to  active  and  retired  Postal 
Service  officers  and  employees,  and  to  their 
survivors,  when  the  increase  results  from  an 
employee-management  agreement  under  title 
39,  or  any  administrative  action  by  the  Postal 
Service  taken  pursuant  to  law,  which  author- 
izes Increases  in  pay  on  which  benefits  are 
computed. 

"(2)  The  estimated  increase  In  the  un- 
funded liability,  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission.  The  United  States 
Postal  Service  shall  pay  the  amo\mt  so  de- 
termined to  the  Commission  In  thirty  equal 
annual  installments  with  interest  computed 
at  the  rate  used  In  the  most  recent  valuation 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System,  with 
the  first  payment  thereof  due  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  an  Increase  In  pay 
becomes  effective.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
1005(d)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  100&(d)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Postal  Service  shall  pay  into  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  the  amounts 
determLced  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
under  section  8348(b)  of  title  5.". 
Sec.  3.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 


COST  OP  VIETNAM  WAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
furnish  me  with  a  statement  relative  to 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  also  the 
total  number  of  casualties,  including  spe- 
cificaUy  the  number  of  paraplegics  and 
quadrapleglcs.  I  have  been  using  some 
figures  which  have  been  quite  exagger- 
ated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  so  that  the 
rec(»xi  can  be  made  clear  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  paraplegics  and  quadrapleglcs  re- 
stating from  the  war  in  Vietnam,  as  weU 
as  the  cost  of  the  war  up  to  the  end  of 
1973  and  the  projected  cost  into  the  next 
century,  that  the  complete  statement  I 
received  from  the  Lit»ary  of  Congress  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  oUows : 

Cost  of  Vietnam  Wae 
In  response  to  your  Inquiry  of  May  23, 
1974,  concerning  the  best  available  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  follow- 
ing information  is  supplied: 

1.  UJS.  CASCALTIB8 

According  to  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
figures,  as  of  May  18,  1974,  there  were  46,243 
combat  deaths  and  10,326  nonhostlle  deaths 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  In  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  War;  153,311  were 
wounded  and  hospitalised  and  150,343  were 
wounded  but  not  hospitalized.  DoD  has  been 
recpieeted  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  to  supfrty  these  casualty  data  for 
each  of  the  four  countries  mentioned  in  your 
letter  (Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thai- 
land) and  this  Information  will  be  forwarded 
when  avaUable. 

2.  VIETNAM  veterans 

According  to  the  most  recent  Veterans' 
Administration  (VA)  figures,  in  September 
1973  there  were  1.824  paraplegics — Including 
1,077  double  amputees — 538  quadraplegic 
cases  Involving  loss  of  use  of  all  four  limbs, 
and  6  quadraplegic  amputees  among  the 
6,760,000  U.S.  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War 
period.  VA  expenditures  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans  through  June  30,  1972,  totalled 
$7,271,180,000;  these  expenditures  through 
June  30,  1973,  totaUed  $10,847,227,000  and 
Included  disability  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, vocational  rehabilitation  and  training, 
and  education  and  training.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  expenditures  pertain  to  all 
veterans  of  military  service  during  the  Viet- 
nam War  period.  Only  a  part  of  these  total 
costs  are  attributable  to  U.S.  participation  In 
that  war. 

3.    VIETNAM    WAR    COSTS    REFLECTED    IN    DOD 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Total  obligation  authority  through  the 
DoD  budget  in  support  of  U.8.  military  op- 
erations In  Southeast  Asia  for  Fiscal  Years 
1965-1974  totaUed  $137.9  blUlon  In  full  costs 


aftti  $110.4  billion  In  Incremental  costs.  Esti- 
mated outlays  for  FY  1965-74  totaUed  $138.2 
billion   In   fun   costs  and   $110.1   bOllon   In 
Incremental  costs.  According  to  DoD  defini- 
tions of  -full  costs"  and  "Incremental  costs," 
F%U  Costs  cover  all  the  foroee  engaged,  plus 
their  support,  including  the  costs  of  added 
personnel,    aircraft    operations,    munitions 
used,  equipment  lost  and  supplies  oonxumed 
In  Southeast  Asia  or  elaewhwe  In  support 
of  those  forces  deployed.  Incremental  Costs 
cover  only  the  costs  for  non -baseline  forces 
plus  extra  costs  above  the  normal  peacetime 
operating   level   of   baseline  units  engaged. 
Fm-  example,  fuU  costs  Include  aU  costs  of 
aircraft  operations  in  the  tbeater.  fuel,  parts, 
maintenance  and  base  operations.  In  peace- 
time, the  baseline  units  involved  woxild  be 
flying  the  aircraft  In  training  and  other  mis- 
sions, and  would  Incur  costs.  By  the  same 
token,    all    ammunition    consumed    In    the 
theater  is  reflected  under  full  costs.  Since 
tbe  baseline  units  Involved  would  consume 
some    ammunition    in    peacetime    training, 
only  the  difference  is  Included  In  the  Incre- 
mental cost. 

4.   OTHXK   COSTS  RELATED  TO   VIETNAM 

U.S.  loans  and  grants  to  Vietnam  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  through  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID)  and  Food  for 
Peace  programs  In  FY  1953-1973  totalled  $6.3 
billion;  loans  and  grants  for  military  assist- 
ance during  this  20-vear  period  totalled  $14.6 
billion,  Including  $12.5  billion  In  Military  As- 
sistance Swrvlce-funded  (MASF)  grants 
through  the  DoD  budget  beginning  In  FY 
1965.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  MASF 
funds  are  Included  In  the  war  cost  flgrires 
cited  above. 

5.    LONG -RANGE    COSTS    OF    VIETNAM    WAR 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  oflloiel  study 
of  the  long-range  coste  of  the  Vietnam  oon- 
fllct.  The  figure  of  $352  blUlon  contained  In 
the  1972  and  1973  edlUons  of  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States  derives  from 
the  testimony  of  Prof.  James  L.  Clayton  of 
the  University  of  Utah  before  the  Jomt  Eoo- 
ncwnlc  Committee  on  June  4,  l»69.  (UJB.  Con- 
gress. Joint  Economic  Committee.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Oovemment.  The  MUl- 
tary  Budget  and  National  Economic  Priori- 
ties. Hearings.  9l8t  Congress.  1st  session.  Part 
1.  June  3.  4,  5.  6.  fc  9,  1969.  Washington.  UJS. 
Oovt.  Print.  Off.,  1969.  p.  143-150.)  Prof. 
Clayton's  estimate  of  the  "ultimate  cost  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict"  Included  $220  billion 
in  veterans'  benefits,  and  he  noted  that  "the 
greatest  Increase  In  costs  of  any  war  In  our 
history  comes  after  the  fighting  stops  In  the 
form  of  veterans'  benefits." 

The  most  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
subject  appears  to  be  a  doctoral  disserta- 
tion on  the  economic  effects  of  the  Indochina 
War  by  Mr.  Tom  Blddell  of  American  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.C..  who  is  currenUy 
teaching  economics  at  BuclcneU  University 
In  Lewlsburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  major  con- 
clusions of  this  research  were  reported  In  an 
article  by  Mr.  Rlddell,  "The  $676  BUI  ion 
Quagmire,"  which  appeared  In  The  Progres- 
sive, August,  1973,  p.  33-37,  and  was  entered 
bv  Senator  Mansfield  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  119,  pt.  24.  pp.  31764-31767.  At 
such  time  when  Mr.  Riddell's  dissertation 
may  be  published  or  otherwise  made  avaU- 
able for  public  distribution,  It  will  be  possi- 
ble to  evaluate  the  statistical  data  and  re- 
search methodology  upon  which  his  conclu- 
sions are  based;  however,  In  the  meantime, 
the  figures  cited  and  the  projections  and 
extrapolations  from  these  figures  In  the  ar- 
ticle noted  above  cannot  be  critically  evalu- 
ated as  to  their  factusJ  accuracy  of  predic- 
tive capabilities. 

Please  advise  If  further  assistance  Is  re- 
quired. 


WESTERN  COAL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 


in 


this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  there 
Is  an  excellent  article  written  by  Edwin 
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McDowell,  who  is  a  member  journalist  on 
the  editorial  staff,  entitled  "The  Shoot- 
out Over  Western  Coal." 

Mr.  McDowell  traveled  through  Mon- 
tana and  I  am  sure  into  North  Dakota 
and  Wyoming  as  well.  From  Colstrlp, 
Mont.,  he  has  created  a  story  which  I 
think  gives  a  pretty  fair  analysis  of  the 
situation  which  confronts  those  of  us  so 
vitally  Interested  in  the  agricultural 
economy  of  eastern  Montana  and.  I 
would  assume,  of  North  Dakota  and 
Wyoming  as  well,  and  the  possibilities 
inherent  in  unregulated  strip  coal  min- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  SHooTOirr  Oveb  Western  Coal 
(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

CoLSTKip,  Mont. — Almost  a  century  after 
the  rush  to  California's  gold  fields,  another 
Westward  migration  In  search  of  riches  Is 
under  way.  But  this  time  the  prize  Is  coal 
rather  than  gold.  And  the  newcomers  are 
not  Individual  prospectors  or  adventurers 
but  mining  engineers  and  coal  companies. 

Coal,  which  at  one  time  supplied  76%  of 
America's  energy  needs,  has  slipped  to  a  point 
where  it  provides  only  20  Cr,  but  It  faces 
enormous  demands.  Dwindling  domestic  oil 
and  gas  reserves  soon  will  be  unable  to  sup- 
ply more  than  40 '•i  of  the  nation's  growing 
energy  needs  and  if  the  U.S.  is  to  achieve 
anything  like  self-sufflclency  by  1980,  it  will 
have  to  find  a  replacement  for  an  estimated 
la  million  barrels  of  oil  dally  that  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  Imported  at  that  time. 

Thus  the  burden  Is  largely  on  coal  as 
the  nation's  most  abundant  and  economi- 
cal energy  source.  One  ton  contains  the  en- 
ergy equivalent  of  about  four  barrels  of  oil, 
and  the  nation's  coal  reserves  are  esti- 
mated upwards  of  three  trillion  tons — 
enough  to  satisfy  America's  energy  de- 
mands for  decades  and  perhaps  even  cen- 
turies. More  than  half  the  known  recovera- 
ble reserves  He  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
much  of  It  m  the  Fort  Union  formation  that 
extends  across  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
North  Dakota. 

Only  about  5%  of  the  600  million  tons  of 
coal  produced  In  the  U.S.  last  year  was  ex- 
tracted from  Western  mines.  But  that  Is 
about  to  change.  Though  coal  from  the 
East  and  the  Midwest  Is  far  more  efficient 
m  terms  of  energy  output  (BTUs)  than 
Western  sub-bltunUnous  and  lignite,  It  Is 
estimated  that  less  than  10%  of  coal  re- 
serves east  of  the  Mississippi  can  meet  the 
standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  scheduled 
to  go  Into  effect  July  1,  1975. 

Moreover,  the  low  sulfur  Western  coal 
lies  just  below  the  surface  In  seams  some- 
times as  thick  as  100  feet.  Some  60  surface 
mines  are  currently  in  operation  through- 
out the  West  and  a  niunber  of  new  ones  are 
In  various  stages  of  development.  Although 
the  existing  mines  produced  only  about  41 
million  tons  in  1972.  by  1985  their  output  is 
expected  to  Increase  15 -fold  to  supply 
about  half  the  nation's  coal  needs. 

PEABODY'S   PLANS 

Here  In  Rosebud  County,  Feabody  Coal 
Co.  and  Western  Energy  Co.  are  each  min- 
ing two  seams,  an  upper  seam  about  25 
feet  thick  and  a  lower  one  about  nine  feet 
thick.  Feabody,  the  nation's  largest  coal 
produc  r,  turned  out  two  million  tons  last 
year  here  at  Its  Big  Sky  Mine  and  expects 
to  double  that  In  1974  and  remain  at  that 
level  for  at  least  another  30  years.  Western 
Energy,  a  subsidiary  of  Montana  Power 
Co.,  mined  4ut  million  tons  last  year  and 
exptects  to  mine  more  than  13  million  tons 


three  yvars  from  now.  It  hfa  more  than  a 
billion  tons  In  reserve  at  cblstrip  and  has 
contracts  for  the  ne^rt  86  yiars. 

Strip  mining  on  this  tolling,  rugged 
prairie  looks  like  simplicity  Itself.  It  Is  far 
safer  than  undeground  niiulng  and  on  2kV- 
erage  requires  only  a  third  ao  maiiy  work- 
ers to  produce  the  same  tontiage  mined  un- 
derground. Two  enormous  yiachlnes  sit  on 
the  edge  of  two  open  pits  and  steadily 
scoop  out  as  much  as  35  cubic  yards  of  ov- 
erburden. When  the  soil  laj  removed,  huge 
power  shovels  at  the  bottoni  of  the  pit  load 
the  coal  Into  trucks  that  talfe  it  to  a  nearby 
preparation  point.  There  it;  is  crushed  and 
funneled  In  10,000  ton  loads!  Into  a  string  of 
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(iinlt   trains) 

to    Minnesota 

&    Light    Co.'B    pladt    In    Cohasset, 

i    leave   Big    Sky 


100    high-capacity   coal    cai^ 
for     an     850-mlle     Journey 
Power 
Minn. 

In  aU,  four  unit  trains 
Mine  each  week  for  Coha^t;  another  10 
leave  Western  Energy's  Colstrlp  mine 
bound  for  Billings,  Minneapolis  and  Chi- 
cago. Increasingly,  utilities  in  the  Midwest 
and  Southeast  are  looking  toward  Western 
coal  and  urging  the  government  to  end  its 
moratorium  on  Western  co»l  leasing. 

But  some  envlroiunentallsts  argue  that 
coal  companies  already  lure  sitting  on 
hundreds  of  leases  to  federil  land  contain- 
ing billions  of  tons  of  coal.   J 

The  coal  company  rejoinder  to  this  is  that 
Western  development  haal  been  hobbled 
largely  by  conflicting  and  vague  federal  coal 
leasing  laws.  Moreover,  becai^se  of  transporta- 
tion costs  Eastern  coal  traditionally  has  been 
cheaper.  And  Western  development  has  been 
slowed  because  until  recently  utilities  have 
been  unwilling  to  enter  lnt»  long  term  con- 
tracts for  Western  coal  as  itng  as  there  was 
a  chance  federal  air  quality  (standards  would 
be  lowered  or  postponed,  or  until  they  knew 
for  sure  whether  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  would  relax  Its  position  on 
scrubbers— devices  to  remoTe  sulfur  dioxide 
from  the  smokestacks  of  [coal-fired  power 
plants.  I 

EPA  Administrator  RusseV  Train  estimates 
that  almost  600  power  plants  may  need 
scrubbers— or  contract  for  western  coal.  The 
cost  of  Installation  could 
average   utility   bill,   be 

But  surface  mining  In  tl 
portant  problems  beyond 
with  Eastern  coal  and  othfr  economic  con- 
siderations. Digging  out  hu^  chunks  of  earth 
creates  serious  environmental  and  ecological 
dislocations.  And  many  Westerners  simply 
don't  want  their  unspoiled  land  to  become 
the  nation's  utility  backyarii  at  any  price. 

Most  Western  states  now  require  that 
stripped  land  be  graded  anil  reclaimed.  But, 
according  to  a  recent  repor^  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  tht  state  agencies 
charged  with  enforcement  are  generally  un- 
derstaffed and  the  state  lavs  do  not  provide 
for  "adequate  planning,  mofiltoring,  enforce- 
ment and  financing  of  reh4bilitation." 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  about  to 
begin  debate  on  the  meriti  of  a  strip  mine 
control  bill  that  would  set  federal  minimum 
reclamation  standards.  So  ikr,  the  bill  which 
recently  emerged  from  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  seems  to  bavf  pleased  almost 
nobody.  Environmentalists  charge  it  is  too 
weak,  while  Industry  offlcials  say  it  is  "puni- 
tive." The  Nixon  adminlstr  ition  also  Is  crit 
leal,  claiming  the  bill  w  luld  reduce  coal 
production  by  up  to  187  mil  lion  tons  a  year — 
a  charge  the  chairman  and 
of  the  subcommittee  on 
heatedly  deny. 

But  even  without  fedeiftil  minimum  na 
tional  standards,  and  de  iplte 
enforcement,  the  coal  ind  istry  Insists  It  Is 
eager  to  restore  and  prot(  ct  the  land.  Re- 
search dollars  are  being  p\  t  Into  everything 
from  mine  safety  to  convert  Ing  solid  coal  into 
clean-burning  synthetic  oil 
Clitics  reply  that  this  Is 


add  15%  to  the 
Iculates. 

West  raises  Im- 
post comparisons 


after  the  Industry  spent  c  nly  $9  million  in 


ranking  member 
the   envlrorunent 


or  natural  gas. 
small  consolation 


mining  research  between  1969  i  tnd  1973.  And 
they  argue  that  less  than  on«  half  of  U.8. 
land  previously  stripped  for  (osJ  baa  ever 
b<:<»n  reclaimed.  i 

Here  at  Blue  Sky  Mine,  Gqne  A.  Tuma. 
Peabody's  Western  director  of  reclamation, 
proudly  points  to  3,000  cottdnwood,  pine, 
plvim,  willow,  ash  and  crab  apple  trees  that 
have  been  planted  on  reclaimed  land.  Al- 
though be  says  it  takes  perht^s  four  years 
to  get  a  really  good  cover  over  restored  land, 
the  five  or  six  kinds  of  grass  be  has  mixed 
with  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover |api>ear  to  be 
growing  well.  Moreover,  it's  evioent  from  the 
care  with  which  workers  hftve  bulldozed 
around  rather  than  over  trees  4nd  shrubbery 
that  others  here  share  his  ci>nservationl6t 
ethic.  I 

It's  agreed  by  many  conservationists  that 
reclamation  can  be  successf\jl  as  long  as 
Industry  and  consumers  are  Willing  to  pay 
for  it.  Estimates  range  upward  to  $4,000  an 
acre  to  restore  Western  land  to  Its  original 
value.  But  this  amounts  to  ^nly  about  20 
cents  per  ton  and  at  moet  wttuld  probably 
add  no  more  than  3%  to  thej  average  resi- 
dential electric  bUl. 

Not  everyone,  however,  Is  convinced.  One 
of  the  skeptics  is  Wallace  M^Rae,  38,  who 
owns  a  30,000-acre  ranch  near  here  and  has 
emerged  as  a  principal  spokesman  for  the 
Rosebud  Protective  Assoclatioq  of  some  50  or 
60  rancher  members.  "There  are  too  many 
unresolved  questions  about  thf  disruption  of 
surface  and  groimd  water,"  he  says.  He 
thinks  50  years,  not  four,  woi<ld  be  a  better 
estimate  for  the  probable  tlmei  needed  to  de- 
ternUne  strip  mining's  lmpa<it  on  Western 
land  and  watersheds.  | 

"Even  where  reclamation  loo^  good.  It's  so 
artificial,"  Mr.  McRae  says.  "Western  En- 
ergy's 10-acre  reclamation  ^owcase  Is  a 
mecca  for  everyone  who's  outi  to  prove  that 
it  works,  and  If  photography  dould  klU  grass 
it  would  have  been  a  desert  long  ago.  But 
that's  not  reclamation.  No  lawn  in  the  state 
gets  better  care.  Reclamation  Is  restoring 
land  when  it's  treated  like  ouf  range  grass." 

SIMILAE  SKEFTICXakl 

Mr.  McRae's  cousin,  Evan  (Duke)  McRae, 
46,  owner  of  Greenland  Cattle  Co.,  is  aim- 
ilarly  skeptical  even  though  severta  years  ago 
he  sold  five  or  six  sections  (64D  acres)  of  his 
34,000-acre  cattle  ranch  to  Peabody,  which 
leases  it  back  to  him  to  raise  cattle  and  will 
eventually  reseU  it  to  him  under  terms  of 
a  buy-back  option.  (Under  th«  complex  legal 
framework  of  Western  land,  purface  rights, 
mineral  rights  and  water  rights  on  the  same 
property  may  each  have  different  owners  eind 
be  regulated  by  different  levtels  of  govern- 
ment.) He  used  the  money  i»  buy  12  addi- 
tional sections  nearby.  Bui  he  says  he 
wouldn't  sell  another  acre,  even  though  he 
says  he  has  been  offered  up  Ito  $12  milllou 
for  his  property.  j 

"I  Just  don't  think  the  reclamation  Is  all 
that  good,"  he  says.  "It  seeme  like  the  coal 
companies  have  to  be  forced  before  they'll 
make  real  lasting  Improvements.  Some  of  my 
property  has  been  reclaimed  tiiree  times  and 
it  still  doesn't  look  good."         T 

Both  McRaes  admit  it's  hard  for  ranchers 
to  resist  the  lure  of  multlmlUlon  dollar  offers 
and  some  have.  In  fact,  welqomed  the  cop.l 
companies  with  open  arms.  But  they  say 
they  wonder  about  their  obll^tlon  to  family 
and  neighbors  and  they  wonder  how  long  It 
wUl  be  before  encroaching  Knen  and  ma- 
chines destroy  the  Isolation!  necessary  for 
successful  ranching  operations. 

Like  many  Westerners,  th^y  worry  about 
what  mine-mouth  conversion  jplants  and  gas- 
ification plants  will  do  to  th4  region's  water 
tables.  They  question  the  socUl  and  economic 
impact  of  mining  on  tm  at-ea  so  lacking 
in  houses,  stores  and  provisions  that  it  Isn't 
uncommon  for  mine  workezs  to  commute 
each  day  from  as  far  away  bs  Billings,  125 
miles  to  the  west.  They  claim  school  enroll- 
ments have  tripled  In  two  ;  rears  and  they 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  ix  stant  cities  go- 


ing up  around  land  thehr  grandfather  settled 
almost  90  years  ago. 

It  Isn't  always  easy  for  strangers  to  under- 
stand the  concern  of  ranchers,  who  require 
about  40  acres  of  land  for  each  head  of  cattle. 
Even  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  study 
says  that  projections  indicate  a  disturbance 
of  only  about  300  square  miles  of  Western 
lands  by  the  year  2000,  a  figure  less  than  1  % 
of  the  total  area  of  eight  Western  coal  states 
and  only  15%  as  much  as  the  nearly  2,000 
square  miles  of  land  already  disturbed  by 
surface  mining  In  the  East.  Moreover,  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  acreage  to  be  mined  wUl 
ever  be  disturbed  at  any  one  time. 

But  that  Is  small  consolation  In  this  state, 
where  close  to  half  the  coal  lies  beneath  pri- 
vate rangelands  to  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment owns  mineral  rights.  If  Western  coal  Is 
absolutely  necessary,  opponents  say.  It  should 
be  excavated  from  deep  mines  even  If  It 
means  having  to  leave  a  good  part  of  it  un- 
derground. 

PROFESSOR     WEBER'S    CONTENTION 

In  fact.  Professor  W.  Mark  Weber,  a  geolo- 
gist at  the  University  of  Montana  and  a 
member  of  the  Sierra  Club's  fossU  fuel  sub- 
committee, contends  that  industry  should 
make  a  greater  commitment  toward  remov- 
ing the  remaining  quantities  of  low-sulfur, 
high-BTU  coal  in  Eastern  underground  mines 
before  it  even  thinks  about  stripping  the 
West.  He  Insists  that  the  so-called  Mansfield 
amendment  In  the  strip  mining  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year,  banning  all  surface 
mining  of  coal  where  the  government  has  re- 
tained mineral  rights,  "would  buy  time  for 
Western  states  to  evaluate  more  fully  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  strip  mining, 
while  providing  an  incentive  to  Improve,  ex- 
pand and  perfect  deep  mining  In  both  West 
and  East." 

The  effect  of  this,  reply  the  coal  people, 
would  be  to  keep  billions  of  tons  of  coal  from 
ever  being  mined. 

However  Congress  eventually  resolves  the 
strip  mining  dilemma  and  even  If  it  Is  unable 
to  agree  on  a  federal  law,  the  essential  ques- 
tions will  probably  remain.  Even  out  here  In 
the  Big  Sky  country,  where  man  and  the 
land  seem  so  much  more  closely  entwined, 
the  dilemma  remains  as  vexing  as  when 
viewed  from  afar.  About  the  only  clear  Im- 
pression that  emerges  Is  that  even  here  on 
the  Great  Plains  nature  is  unlikely  to  remain 
in  Its  relatively  undisturbed  state  for  very 
long. 

"Some  of  my  property  has  been  reclaimed 
three  times  and  it  still  doesn't  look  good." — 
Evan  (Duke)  McRae. 


15  minutes  ordered  for  morning  busi- 
ness today,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  distinguished  Republican 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  ac- 
corded to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bn>EN)  to  speak 
today  be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  TIME 
FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  instead  of  the 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  CLEM  H.  SEHRT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday, 
I  lost  a  lifelong  friend  and  Louisiana 
lost  one  of  its  most  outstanding  citizens. 
Clem  H.  Sehrt  was  one  of  the  best  men 
it  was  ever  my  privilege  to  know.  His  life 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  Americans  of 
humble  birth  everywhere.  By  dint  of 
hard  work,  perseverence,  loyalty,  and 
love  of  his  fellow  man,  he  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  business,  professional,  and  gov- 
ernmental leadership  of  Louisiana. 

Clem  first  became  involved  in  politics 
almost  immediately  following  his  gradu- 
ation in  1932  from  Loyola  Law  School. 
And  his  political  career  spanned  the  en- 
tire period  from  the  days  of  my  father, 
Huey  Long,  imtil  his  death  last  week. 
During  that  time  he  managed  many  po- 
litical campaigns  in  New  Orleans  and 
achieved  numerous  victories. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  that  Clem  was 
my  campaign  manager  in  New  Orleans 
the  first  time  I  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  would  not  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  this  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Nation's  Congress. 

Throughout  the  years  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with  this  great  and 
dedicated  American.  I  found  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  demanded  little  of  life 
and  gave  much  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  published  in  the  June  16, 
1974,  edition  of  the  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune  which  highlights  Clem  Sehrt's 
career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sehet  Force  in  State's  Pouticb 
(By  James  H.  OlUls) 
The  late  Clem  H.  Sehrt's  political  career 
spanned   the  entire  period  from  the  Huey 
Long  era  until  his  death  Friday. 

Sehrt  managed  many  political  campaigns 
and  he  helped  to  put  together  the  victories 
of  niimerous  candidates  for  office,  but  be 
never  held  elective  office. 

He  was  a  political  power  In  several  state 
administrations,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  visibility  the  most  important  office 
he  held  was  that  of  state  banking  commis- 
sioner in  the  administration  of  former  Gov. 
John  J.  McKelthen. 

Yet  he  maintained  strong  political  ties 
with  members  of  the  Louisiana  congressional 
delegation  and  vrith  the  national  Democratic 
P>arty.  During  the  years  in  which  many 
Loulslajia    politicians    flirted    with    States 


Rights    and    Dlxlecraft    movements,    Sehrt 
never  strayed  off  Uie  party  reservation. 

Hence,  he  was  In  excellent  standing  in 
Washington  whenever  a  Democrat  was  Presi- 
dent. This  paid  off  in  patronage.  Sehrt's  own 
former  law  partner,  Edward  J.  Boyle,  Is  now 
a  federal  Judge.  So  Is  James  A.  Comiskey,  son 
of  the  late  Assessor  James  E.  Comiskey,  who 
for  many  years  worked  to  close  political  col- 
laboration with  Sehrt. 

POLITICAL  outset 

He  became  Involved  In  political  activity 
almost  Immediately  following  his  graduation 
in  1932  from  the  law  school  of  Loyola  Uni- 
versity where  he  was  a  star  football  lineman. 

The  first  Important  political  campaign  In 
which  he  became  Involved  was  as  an  active 
worker  in  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  the  late 
Francis  Williams  for  mayor  In  a  race  against 
the  late  Mayor  T.  Semmes  Walmsley  who  bad 
the  support  of  the  Regular  Democratic  As- 
sociation and  the  late  John  Eaorer,  who  was 
backed  by  the  late  Sen.  Huey  P.  Long. 

Wamsley  was  elected.  Williams  ran  third 
and  the  elements  In  his  political  organiza- 
tion dispersed  Into  other  factions.  Sehrt 
aligned  himself  with  the  Long  faction,  which 
was  then  ascendant  and  was  to  remain  so 
for  some  time  in  state  politics. 

The  bitter  1940  campaign  for  governor 
found  Sehrt  managing  the  campaign  of  the 
late  Gov.  Earl  K.  Long,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  state's  top  executive  office  following 
the  resignation  of  the  late  Gov.  Richard  W. 
Leche.  Long  was  defeated  by  Sam  H.  Jones, 
but  Sehrt  was  to  have  success  with  Long  as 
a  candidate  In  future  campaigns. 

The  election  of  the  late  de  Lesseps  S.  Mor- 
rison as  mayor  of  New  Orleans  in  1946  began 
a  period  of  over  15  years  during  which  Sehrt 
and  his  alignments  with  the  Long  and  Old 
Regular  factions  was  to  be  on  the  other 
side. 

In  1948,  after  supporting  Earl  Long's  suc- 
cessful campaign  for  governor,  Sehrt  becamae 
the  governor's  chief  political  representative 
In  New  Orleans  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Demo- 
cratic Association,  which  had  been  the  Long 
political  organization  since  Huey's  day. 

In  February  of  1951,  Gov.  Long  ordered 
the  LDA  merged  with  the  Old  Regulars,  who 
also  were  beneficiaries  of  his  patronage.  It 
was  done,  and  Sehrt  became  chairman  of 
the  new  organization,  which  became  known 
as  the  Louisiana  Regular  Democratic  As- 
sociation. 

GOVERNOR    KENNON 

The  election  of  Judge  Robert  F.  Kennon 
as  governor  in  1952  over  an  Earl  Long-backed 
candidate  was  a  political  setback  for  Sehrt. 
However,  in  1956,  Sehrt  and  Comiskey,  who 
was  the  key  political  leader  among  the  Regu- 
lars, helped  put  together  a  first  primary  vic- 
tory for  Earl  Long  for  another  term. 

This  time  Long's  chief  opponent  was  the 
late  Mayor  Morrison.  However,  within  a  few 
months  Sehrt  fell  out  polltlcaUy  with  Gov. 
Long  over  the  governor's  attempt  to  raise 
taxes  and  call  a  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion. 

In  the  1959-60  campaign  Sehrt  supported 
the  candidacy  of  former  Gov.  Jlmmle  H. 
Davis  who  defeated  Morrison.  In  the  fall  of 
I960.  Earl  Long,  a  long-time  political  ally  of 
Sehrt,  died.  Sehrt,  however,  remained  active 
In  various  political  campaigns.  One  of  those 
whose  successful  campaigns  be  backed  was 
former  Mayor  Victor  H.  Schlro. 

In  the  meantime,  Sehrt's  activity  began 
to  shift  from  politics  to  banking.  In  July  of 
1963  he  became  president  of  the  National 
American  Bank.  In  November  cf  1966  he  was 
appointed  by  former  Mayor  Schlro  to  the 
Louisiana  Superdome  Commission.  He  held 
membership  on  the  commission  at  the  lime 
of  his  death  through  reappointment  by 
Mayor  Moon  Landrleu. 

In  December  of  1967.  Sehrt  was  named 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National 
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American  Bank.  He  divested  himself  of  bis 
banking  connectiona  In  January  of  1969  when 
former  Oot.  McKelthen  appointed  him  bank- 
ing commlasioner.  Ha  continued  to  hold  his 
position  until  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards  succeeded 
McKelthen  hi  1972. 


SENATOR  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  ray  junior 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  Senator  J. 
Bewnitt  Johnston,  has  been  a  Member 
of  this  body  for  less  than  2  years  but 
aheady  he  has  gained  a  reputation  for 
hard  work,  perserverence,  and  integrity. 
I  was  pleased  to  read  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  a  profile  of  my  col- 
league entitled,  "A  Glimpse  Into  a  Day 
of  a  Typical  Senator."  While  I  enjoyed 
reading  the  article,  written  by  David  C. 
Martin  of  the  Associated  Press,  I  might 
disagree  with  the  headline  that  Senator 
Johnston  Is  "typical." 

He  goes  well  beyond  the  standards  ex- 
pected of  all  of  us  in  exercising  the  public 
tnist  that  Is  implicit  in  our  election  to 
ofOce.  He  and  I  have  worked  well  together 
as  a  team  to  help  Louisianians. 

While  we  naturally  have  disagreed  on 
some  issues,  this  has  not  affected  our 
ability  to  get  together  to  help  our  great 
State  and  try  to  serve  our  constituents 
when  the  public  interest  was  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 

that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 

as  follows: 

A  Glimpse  into  a  Day  of  a  Typical  Senator 
(By  David  C.  Martin) 
The  junior  senator  from  Loiilslana  hangs 
up  his  telephone  with  a  sigh  and  looks  at  the 
celling.  "Damn,"  he  breathes. 

Bennett  Johnston  has  just  spent  a  half 
hour  explaining  why  a  feUow  senator's  pet 
provision  Is  being  cut  from  legislation  John- 
ston plans  to  Introduce  later  In  the  day. 

"Bin,  If  our  chances  werent  so  dim  any- 
way. I'd  say  let's  go  ahead  and  leave  It  In  .  .  . 
But  Bill,  let  us  leave  It  out.  I  am  for  you,  but 
I  just  don't  want  to  kill  the  whole  bUl.  It 
could  lose  us  those  one  or  two  key  votes." 

And  «»  It  goes — and  goes.  "Here's  the  thing, 
BUI.  But  Bill,  don't  you  see  .  .  ."  Bill  appar- 
ently doesn't  see,  for  he  refuses  to  accept 
Johnston's  reasoning,  althotigh  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  go  along. 

FlnaUy,  Johnston  cuts  off  the  conversation. 
"Let  me  think  about  It,  BiU,"  he  teUs  his 
colleague,  but  his  tone  makes  clear  that  he  is 
not  about  to  change  his  mind. 

As  Johnston  hangs  up.  his  personal  secre- 
tary enters  to  tell  him  that  two  Democratic 
colleagues.  Sens.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine 
and  Adlal  K.  Stevenson  III  of  lUinola.  want 
to  discuss  legislative  strategy  over  lunch  at 
12:30.  This  creates  a  problem  since  Johnston 
Is  scheduled  to  preside  over  the  Senate  for 
an  hour  beginning  at  1  o'clock.  But  the 
secretary  already  has  taken  care  of  that  with 
a  phone  caU  to  Sen.  Floyd  Haskell  {D-C!olo.), 
who  has  agreed  to  take  Johnston's  place  on 
the  floor. 

"All  right."  Johnston  says.  "Now  I  don't 
want  anybody  to  Interrupt  me  for  the  next 
hour.'  He  said  the  same  thing  about  an 
hour  ago.  but  this  time  he  looks  Uke  he 
means  It. 

Between  his  recalcitrant  colleague  and  a 
string  of  unscheduled  visitors  aiid  callers, 
Johnston  has  yet  to  prepare  the  statement 
he  wlU  deliver  In  a  few  hours  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  when  he  Introduces  his  bill  to 
establish  a  system  of  standby  wage  and  price 
controls. 


Johnston,  41.  says  this  1|  probably  Uie 
single  most  important  piecs  of  legislation 
he  has  handled  In  bis  two-plus  years  in  the 
Senate.  For  that  reason,  he  (explains,  today 
la  not  entirely  typical. 

But  BtUl  this  day  does  hatte  the  basic  in- 
gredients of  any  other  day,  requiring  him  to 
balance  his  legislative  duties,  either  In  com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor,  with  enough  down- 
home  poUticking  to  keep  ths  folks  back  in 
Louisiana  happy.  "You  can  spend  aU  your 
time  politicking."  JohnstonI  says,  but  "if 
you're  doing  your  job  right  you're  either  In 
committee  or  on  the  ^oor." 

Many  times  politics  and  Isglslation  coin- 
cide, such  as  when  Johnstoii  fought  to  kUI 
an  oil  price  roUback  that  wuld  have  upset 
a  lot  of  powerful  constituents  in  oll-rlch 
Louisiana. 

But  today  his  sponsorship  of  standby  eco- 
nomic controls  goes  against  ti  »e  g^aln  of  most 
of  his  constituents,  partlculirly  some  Loui- 
siana businessmen  who  happan  to  be  In  town. 
He'll  have  some  explaining  tojdo  this  evening 
when  he  attends  a  Chamb*  r  of  Commerce 
cocktaU  party. 

"One  of  the  most  difficult  t  alngs  up  here  is 
to  try  to  get  the  story  ac«  ss  back  home," 
he  says. 

This  morning,  for  instano  ,  an  influential 
constituent  called  to  ask  v  hy  the  senator 
was  advocating  an  immedlat^  and  indefinite 
freeze  on  all  wages  and  prices.  He  wasn't.  The 
biggest  frustration  In  being  ft  senator,  John- 
ston says,  is  "being  almost  t^taUy  misunder- 
stood and  seeming  almost  bowerless  to  do 
anything  about  It."  j 

Another  frustration  Is  tb*  \mwanted  but 
unavoidable  interruptions  tUat  occur  during 
even  the  best -planned  daysi  Each  morning 
when  he  arrives  in  his  oBJpe,  Johnston  is 
handed  a  5-by-8-lnch  pink  ilp  and  a  3-by-5 
green  card,  both  outlining  his  schedule  for 
the  day.  He  keeps  the  pink  slip  on  his  desk 
and  carries  the  green  card  in  his  coat  pocket. 
Today  his  first  appointment  is  not  -antll 
4  p.m.  But  when  he  arrives  Ip  his  oifloe  a  few 
minutes  past  9,  a  gentleman  tfrom  Covington, 
La.,  is  waiting  to  see  hlm^^  Johnston  says, 
"AU  right,  for  Just  a  mtnute.T 

The  man,  a  gasoline  deale^  whom  Johnston 
has  helped  in  gaining  relief  trom  the  Federal 
Energy  Office,  is  ushered  la  for  hi*  allotted 
minute.  Johnston  says  how  glad  he  Is  that 
be  could  help,  manages  a  rrference  by  name 
to  the  visitors  wife,  tells  hkn  to  "make  this 
your  headquarters  while  yiu're  here,"  and 
walks  him  to  the  door,  explaining  that  "to- 
day's a  big  day."  [ 

■That  done,  Johnston  sits  nown  at  his  desk 
to  discuss  his  controls  bUl  With  a  legislative 
assistant  who  is  miffed  thatj  Muskie  and  Ste- 
venson have  emerged  as  th^  principal  names 
on  the  measure. 

Johnston  puts  In  a  call  io  Stevenson  and 
starts   working  his  way  tl  rough  the  "UC 
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box  on  his  desk  when  hlsj  secretary  brings 
word  that  a  man  from  tfie  Baton  Rouge 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  o(utside. 

The  senator  hustles  to  the)  outer  office.  "To- 
day's a  big  day  for  us,"  he  bays,  before  laps- 
ing into  a  moment  of  pleasi  ntrles  about  how 
members  of  the  Baton  Rougi !  delegation  man- 
aged to  miss  their  plane. 

Johnston  returns  to  his  fold-carpeted  in- 
ner sanctum  where  a  call  from  Stevenson 
is  waiting.  The  two  spend  a  few  minutes 
planning  a  floor  exchange  that  will  explain 
the  effect  standby  control*  would  have  on 
the  health  care  industry.  Tl  is  canned  debate 
offlclaUy  known  as  a  "collof uy, 
to  establish  the  legislative 


Is  necessary 
intent  of  the  bill 


should  It  become  law,  Johnston  explains. 

le  turns  to  a  Job 


Hanging  up  the  phone 
he  says  Is  "worse  than  anything  else  In  the 
world" — answering  mall.  Hi  >  staff  already  has 
drafted  the  needed  repliei ,  "but  they  Just 
don't  quite  sound  rlght.1  So  he  dictates 
them  again. 

Next  a  phone  call  froni  a  Louisiana  re 


porter  who  wants  to  know  wbat  Johnston 
will  be  doing  on  the  floor  this  aftemooa. 

In  mid-explanation,  Johnston's  private 
phone  rings.  He  answers  and  proceeds  to  cut 
his  first  secret  deal  of  the  day 

"You're  going  to  owe  me  a  lot  of  favors, 
pal,"  Johnston  says.  "Like  wtat?"  queries 
the  voice  on  the  other  end.  "I  Ike  an>'thing 
I  say,"  Johnston  tells  his  14-;  ear -old  son. 
spokesman  for  a  smaU  but  pou'erful  special 
interest  group. 

Young  Bennett  taken  care  of  Johnston  is 
back  to  the  Louisiana  reportei  and  a  brief 
discourse  on  the  consumer  prce  index.  As 
soon  as  he  hangs  up,  another  Louisiana  re- 
porter is  brought  In  to  ask  this  same  ques- 
tions and  receive  the  same  ans^rers. 

It  Is  now  10:45  and  Johnston  has  just  is- 
sued a  ban  on  further  inteiruptlons.  No 
sooner  said  than  the  phone  rings,  carrying 
the  Insistent  voice  of  his  congrefcsional  friend 
with  the  deleted  provision.  By  11:30  the 
conversation  is  over  and  the  second  order 
against  interruptions  has  gone  out. 

He  spends  the  next  hour  dictating  the 
floor  statement  now  schedule<;  for  3  p.m.. 
then  rushes  to  keep  his  lvm<h  date  with 
Stevenson  and  Mtiskie.  Two  steps  out  the 
door,  he  stops,  sticks  his  head  back  in  and 
asks  where  the  luncheon  is. 

Back  In  the  office  shortly  atter  2,  John- 
ston reads  his  floor  statement  aloud  to  his 
legislative  assistant — ^"You  llle  that  Uttle 
allusion  to  an  economic  aribush?" — and 
then,  for  the  first  time  today,  beads  tar  the 
Senate  floor. 

Stepping  off  the  elevator  at  the  entrance 
to  the  chamber,  he  runs  into  i ,  trio  of  labor 
lobbyists  who  make  one  last  iffort  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  folly  of  standby  controls. 

Passing  Into  the  chamber,  Johnston,  "the 
distinguished  gentleman  froi^i  Louisiana," 
as  he's  now  caUed,  takes  a  siat  front  row 
center,  and  shOTtly  launches  Iqto  his  appeal. 
Only  a  few  senators  are  present  and  the 
press  gallery  is  almost  empty. 

But  over  In  the  spectator  I  galleries,  his 
wife,  Mary,  has  Just  brought  la  a  high  school 
group  from  Shreveport  to  watch  their  Ben- 
ator  in  action.  I 

Thirty  minutes  later,  Johnston  is  finished 
and  Muskie  takes  over,  elaborating  further 
on  the  inescapable  need  for  tfcis  legislation. 
Then  opponents  of  the  measure  rise  to  de- 
scribe at  length  the  havoc  it  ^ould  bring. 

It's  almost  6  o'clock  now.  T^e  high  school 
group  has  long  since  departed  and  the  gal- 
leries are  aU  but  deserted.  Beades  Johnston, 
three  senators  are  on  the  flo<B'. 

Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  is  winding  up 
a  lengthy  and  passionate  speech  in  favor  of 
the  Johnston  bill.  As  Humphrey  finishes, 
Johnston  rises  to  compliment  the  distlngu 
ished  gentleman  from  Minnesota  on  his  re- 
marks, adding  if  "the  Sena1(e  as  a  whole 
heard  that  speech  I  think  thfl  biU  would  b« 
passed  overwhelmingly." 
In  fact,  two  days  later  it  ^as  defeated. 
The  Senate  adjourns  for  thelday  and  John 
ston  heads  back  to  his  office!  trying  to  ex- 
plain what  has  been  acoorcBllshed  by  so 
much  debate  before  so  few  people. 

"It  has  a  certain  educational  value,"  he 
says,  noting  that  other  senators  will  read 
portions  of  the  debate  In  thq  Congressional 
Record  the  next  day. 

But  mainly,  he  concedes,  it  [is  a  chance  for 
senators  to  deliver  themsdves  of  their 
rounded  phrases  and  to  hiar  themselves 
praised  as  the  distinguisnBd  gentlemen 
from  here  or  there  who  hav«  so  eloquently 
presented   the  case   for   this   or   that. 

At  6:30  Johnston  is  back  Injhls  office  sign- 
ing the  letters  he  dictated  earlier.  It  is  too 
late  to  attend  the  Japanese  embassy  recep- 
tion In  honor  of  the  Emperorfe  birthday,  but 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  cocktaUs  are  a 
must.  And  his  late  arrival  w  U  make  it  Im 
possible  to  turn  down  a  dt  ner  invitation 
after  he  gets  there. 


He  says  he  tries  to  keep  such  social  events 
down  to  a  maximum  of  two  nights  a  week. 
"You  can  really  run  that  sort  of  thing  Into 
the  ground,"  he  says,  "not  getting  your  real 
work  done.  But  sometimes,"  like  tonight, 
"you  Just  can't  avoid  it.  They're  good  friends 
and  supporters." 

They  are  waiting  when  he  arrives,  gather- 
ing around  shaking  his  hand.  Flashbulbs 
pop  as  the  senator  engages  In  earnest  con- 
versation with  one  constituent  after  another. 


S.  Res.  345.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  a  study  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  (Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration)  (Rept. 
No.  93-955). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUinCATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Inchease  in  Budget  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Government    and    Company    fob    Fiscal 
Ykab  1975  (S.  Doc.  93-87) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the    United    States    transmitting    proposed 
amendments  to  requests  for  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal   year    1975   providing   an   in- 
crease in  the  budget  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Government  and  Company  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
authorized  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  H.R.  7724,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
to  establish  a  national  program  of  bio- 
medical research  fellowships,  trainee- 
ships,  and  training  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued excellence  of  biomedical  research 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  Jime  20,  1974,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  411.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain  rates 
of  postage,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 

S.  3689.  A  bill  to  complement  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brock)  : 

S.  3690.  A  blU  to  amend  the  CivU  Liability 
Provisions  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.J.  Res.  1062.  A  joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93- 
951). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  3320.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  reporting  of  weather 
modification  activities  (Rept.  No.  93-952) . 

By  Mr.  HUGHES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2848.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970  (Rept. 
No.  93-953). 

By  Mr.  HUGHES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment, and  without  recommendation: 

H.R.  9456.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act  of  1970  for  three  years  (Rept. 
No.  93-954) . 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 


STATEItilENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    FULBRIGHT     (by    re- 
quest) : 
S.  3689.  A  bill  to  complement  the  Vien- 
na Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

DIPLOMATIC    RELATIONS   ACT   OF    1974 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  complement  the  Vieima 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations  in 
order  to  promote  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States  by 
specifying  the  privileges  and  immvmities 
which  foreign  diplomatic  missions  and 
their  personnel  may  be  accorded  in  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  I  am  introducing 
it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

T  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 


dated  June  14. 1974,  as  well  as  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  and  the  text  of  the 
Vienna  Convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3689 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1974." 

STATEMENT     OF    PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
promote  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States  by  specifying  the  priv- 
ileges and  Immunities  to  which  foreign 
diplomatic  missions  and  the  personnel  there- 
of are  entitled  and  by  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  regulate,  consistent  with  treaties  and 
other  international  agreements  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  customary  international  law  and 
practice,  and  this  Act,  the  granting  of  such 
privUeges  and  Immunities. 

DEriNmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  phrase 
"foreign  diplomatic  mission  and  the  person- 
nel thereof"  includes 

(a)  any  duly  accredited  permanent  or  spe- 
cial diplomatic  mission  of  a  sending  state  to 
the  United  States,  Including  special  envoys, 
and  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  mission, 
the  members  of  the  families  of  such  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  the  private  servants  of  the 
members  of  the  mission,  and  diplomatic 
couriers. 

(b)  the  head  of  a  foreign  state  or  the  head 
of  the  government  of  a  foreign  state,  and, 
when  they  are  on  an  official  visit  to  or  in 
transit  through  the  United  States  the  for- 
eign minister  of  a  foreign  government,  and 
those  members  of  the  official  party  accom- 
panying such  officials. 

AUTBOBITT  OF  THE  P«ESmBNT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized, 
upon  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  determine — 

(1)  to  apply  the  treatment  prescribed  by 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions, or  any  part  of  parts  thereof,  to  those 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  and  the  person- 
nel thereof  not  otherwise  entitled  to  such 
treatment; 

(2)  to  extend  more  favorable  treatment 
than  is  provided  In  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations  to  foreign  diplomat- 
ic missions  and  the  personnel  thereof  with 
respect  to — 

(A)  exemption  from  Federal  taxes;  and 

(B)  immunity  from  clvU  and  criminal 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  <»■  of  any 
State,  territory,  or  possession  thereof  for 
those  persons  defined  In  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  administrative  and  technical 
staff  and  the  service  staff  of  the  mission. 

(b)  The  determination  of  the  President  as 
to  the  entitlement  of  a  foreign  diplomatic 
mission  and  the  personnel  thereof  to  diplo- 
matic privileges  and  Immunities  under  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations 
or  under  this  Act,  shall  be  conclusive  and 
binding  on  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

(c)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  United 
States  a  list  of  the  permanent  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions  and  the  personnel  thereof  en- 
titled to  diplomatic  privUeges  and  Immu- 
nities. 

JUDICIAL    MATTEXS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  any  writ  or  prooefss  is 
sued  out  or  prosecuted  In  any  court,  qua--!- 
Judlclal  body,  or  administrative  tribunal  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  territcry, 
or  possession  thereof,  against  a  person  or  the 
property  of  any  person  entitled  to  immunity 
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from  such  suit  or  proc«8S  under  the  Vlenn* 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Belatlona  or  pur- 
suant to  thla  Act,  such  wrtt  or  process  shall 
be  deemed  void. 

EXEKCISE  OF  FrWCTIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  President  may  exercise  any 
functions  conferred  upon  him  toy  thte  Act 
through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
StatM  Oovwnment  as  be  shall  direct.  The 
bead  of  a&y  «iich  agency  or  such  officer  may 
from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  functions,  and  may  del^ate  au- 
thority to  perform  any  such  functions,  In- 
cluding, if  he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority 
successively  to  redelegate  any  of  such  func- 
tions to  any  of  his  Bubordtoates. 

tJl'kC'UVt    DATS    AND    «EFEALS 

SBC.  6.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  effective  Im- 
mediately. 

(b)  Sections  4063,  4064,  4065,  and  4066  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (22  U.S.C.  252-254)  are 
repealed  upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  several  statutes  or 
parts  of  statutes  accomplished  by  this  Act 
shall  not  affect  any  act  done  or  right  accruing 
or  accrued,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding  had  or 
commenced  in  any  civil  cause  before  such 
repeal,  but  all  rights  and  llabUlties  under 

•  the  statutes  or  parts  thereof  so  repealed 
shall  wmtlnue,  and  may  be  enforced  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  repeal  had  not  been 
made,  subject  only  to  the  applicable  immu- 
nities heretofore  flowing  from  customary 
international  law  and  practice. 


firmed  by  an  opinion  from  th^  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel.  IJepartment  of  Justl^,  dated  May  4, 
1073 

In  addition  to  bringing  about  conformity 
between  the  International  and  domestic  legal 
standards  In  Immunities  thoough  repeal  of 
the  above-mentloaed  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  the  bUl  wUl  serva  the  following 
major  purposes:  1 

(1)  Authorize  the  Presldenit,  upon  a  basis 
of  reciprocity  and  at  his  direction,  to  accord 
the  privileges  and  Immunltlea  specified  In  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Dlplo|natic  Relations 
to  diplomatic  missions  and  khelr  personnel 
of  states  not  parties  to  the  Qonventlon; 

(2)  authorize  the  Presideit  to  extend  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity  more  favorable  treat- 
ment than  required  by  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion to  diplomatic  missions  and  their  per- 
sonnel with  respect  to: 

(a)  Federal  taxes,  and 

(b)  the  civil  Jurisdictionl  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  terrltiry  or  possession 
over  persons  who  are  membef  s  of  the  admin- 
istrative and  technical  staff  of  the  diplomatic 
mission,  as  defined  in  the  Vienna  Convention, 
and  the  civil  and  criminal  J|urisdlctlon  over 


of  the  diplomatic 
1  tie  Vienna  Con- 


members  of  the  service  staff 
mission,  as  also  defined  in 
ventlon; 

(3)  make  binding  and  c(  inclusive  on  all 
Federal,  State  and  local  aut  aorities  any  de- 
termination by  the  Presldei  t  as  to  the  en- 
titlement of  a  foreign  dlploitiatlc  mission  or 
its  personnel  to  privileges  md  immunities 
under  the  Vienna  Conventlaa  or  the  subject 
Act; 


Department  op  Stats, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Gexau)  R.  Foro, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Pkesident:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  "to  complement  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations"  which  was  ratified 
by  the  United  States  on  November  13,  1972. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  promote  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  by  specifying  the  privileges 
»nd  Immunities  which  foreign  diplomatic 
missions  and  their  personnel  may  be  accorded 
In  the  United  States.  This  bUl  is  virtually 
Identical  to  S.  1577  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  90th  Congress  except  that, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jtistice.  Section  5(b)  dealing  with 
criminal  penalties  for  a  knowing  violation 
of  the  statute  has  been  eliminated.  Bills 
identical  to  S.  1577  have  been  introduced  In 
subsequent  years,  the  latest  such  bill  In  1970 
during  the  91st  Congress.  A  sectional  analysis 
of  the  proposed  bill  is  enclosed. 

The  primary  purpose  of  reintroducing  the 
bill  at  this  time  Is  to  bring  about  uniformity 
In  United  States  practice  relating  to  diplo- 
matic privileges  and  immunities  following 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion (TIAS  7502).  At  present,  there  are  two 
distinct  standards,  one  International  and 
one  domestic,  for  determining  the  scope  of 
privileges  and  Immunities  which  may  be  ac- 
corded foreign  diplomatic  missions  and  their 
personnel.  The  Vienna  Convention,  wlilch  is 
In  force  for  112  countries.  Including  the 
United  States,  embodies  in  most  material  re- 
spects cxistomary  rules  of  International  law 
In  this  area.  In  addition.  Sections  4063-4066 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (22  USC  §1252-254) 
provide  a  separate  and.  In  some  respects, 
broader  standard  of  immunity  for  various 
classes  of  diplomatic  mission  personnel. 

One  reason  for  the  bUl  Is  that  as  a  matter 
of  domestic  law,  the  Vienna  Convention  does 
not  repeal  or  supersede  22  U.S.C.  §§252-254 
m  situations  In  which  both  are  applicable. 
This  Is  made  clear  by  the  text  of  the  Con- 
vention (Arts.  38  and  47)  and  the  legislative 
history  of  its  consideration  (Ex.  Rep.  No.  6. 
89th  Cong.  1st  Sess..  Ex.  H.  88th  Cong,  ist 
Sess.,  p.  11  (1965)).  This  view  has  been  con- 
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Justice  concurs  In  the 
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(4)  direct  the  President 
time  to  time  In  the  Federal 
the  foreign  diplomatic 
personnel  entitled  to 
and/or  Immunities;  and 

(5)  make  void  any  writ 
or  prosecuted  In  any 
body,  or  administrative  trlbu  tial 
States,  or  of  any  State,  te+itory 
sion  thereof,  against  a  per 
of  any  person  entitled  to  imipunity 
suit  or  proceeds. 

The  Department  of 
submission  of  this  propose  I 
recommends  its  enactment 
The  Office  of  Managemen 
vises  that  enactment  of  tli 
bUl  would  be  consistent  with 
tration's  program. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  potential 
desirable  consequences  st^nmlng 
existing  legal  framework 
urged  on  this  legislation. 
Cordially, 

Lin  WOOD 
Assistan  t 
foi  Congress  anal 
Enclosures:  As  stated 
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whether  In  the  United  States  fbr  official  or 
personal  reasons,  foreign  ministers  when  on 
an  official  visit  to  w  In  traiislt  through  the 
United  States,  and  persons  on  special  dip- 
lomatic mission  to  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  the  members  of  the  official  par- 
ties accompanying  all  such  persons.  The  defi- 
nition also  Includes  diplomatic  oourlers.  This 
broad  definition  Is  desirable  for  several  rea- 
sons. The  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic 
Relations  has  reference  only  to  permanent 
diplomatic  missions,  and,  in  limited  respects, 
to  diplomatic  couriers.  The  ptlvUeges  and 
Immunities  that  are  everywhere  accorded  to 
visiting  heads  of  state  and  hea^s  of  govern- 
ment should  have  some  basis  In  the  statutory 
law  of  the  United  States.  | 

SECTION  4.  ATJTHOKITT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Paragraph  (a)  of  this  Section  authorizes 
the  President,  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and 
under  such  terms  and  condltlofis  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  determine; 

(1)  to  apply  the  treatment  Prescribed  by 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions, or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  to  those 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  ana  the  person- 
nel thereof  not  otherwise  entitled  to  such 
treatment.  J 

(2)  to  extend  more  favorable  treatment 
than  Is  required  by  the  Vlenda  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations  to  forilgn  diploma- 
tic missions  and  the  personnel  thereof  with 
respect  to  (a)  exemption  from  t'ederal  taxes; 
and   (b)    Immunity  from  criminal  and  clrtl 
jurisdiction  for  members  of  the  administra- 
tive and  technical  staff  and  tlje  service  staff 
of  the  mission.  The  taxes  to  which  Section  4 
applies  will  be  those  Imposed  By  or  pursuant 
to  Acts  of  Congress.  This  protlslon  will  en- 
able the  United  States  to  contiiue  to  accord, 
In  return  for  an  appropriate  quid  pro  quo  by 
the  sending  state,   (1)    the  eaemptlon  from 
Federal  taxes  presently  enjoyed  by  duly  ac- 
credited diplomatic  officers  aqd  members  of 
the  administrative  and  technjlcal  staff  who 
are  nationals  of  the  appointing  state,    (2) 
complete  lmm\uilty  from  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion to  members  of  the  service  staff  who 
are  not  nationals  o*  residents  of  the  United 
States,   and    (3)    Immunity   fi'om   civil   and 
criminal   Jurisdiction  In  resiject  of   official 
acts  to  members  of  the  adn 
technical  staff  who  are  natlor 
of  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  Section 
primacy  of  the  Executive 
mlnatlon  with  respect  to  er  ^ 
particular  foreign  diplomatic  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  diplomatic  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties. The  making  of  a  determination  of  diplo- 
matic immunity,  from  civil  or  criminal  juris- 
diction would  presumably  bs  delegated  to 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 6,  would  be  exercised  by  t  he  Secretary  of 
State  or  his  designee  In  ths  light  of  the 
purpose  set  forth  In  Section  2  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Secretary  of  Sti  te  or  his  desig- 
nee would  be  transmitted  b^  the  Attorney 
General   to  the   appropriate 

Paragraph  (c)  of  Section 
notice  feature  of  22  U.S.C 
changes:  the  names  of  pers<  ns  In  the  per- 
manent foreign  diplomatic  missions  entitled 
to  immunity.  Instead  of  jus;  those  persons 
presently  listed  in  the  so-callid  "White  List," 
will  be  required  to  be  made  o '  public  record; 
these  names  will  be  publish)  d  In  the  "Fed- 
eral Register'  rather  than  p<  sted  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Marshal  for  the  Dlftrict  of  Colum 
bla. 
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SECnON   5 .  JUDICAL  If  ATTER3 

Paragraph   (a)    provides  tHat 
process   sued   out   or   . 
person  or  the  property  of  anj 
to   Immunity   from   such 
deemed  void. 
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SECTION   7.   EmCnVS  DATE  REPKALS 

Paragraph  (a)  provides  that  the  "Diplo- 
matic Relations  Act  of  1974"  will  be  effectlTe 
immediately.  Paragraph  (b)  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  SecUons  4063,  4064,  4068.  and  4086 
of  tbe  Bevlaed  SUtutee  (22  U.S,C.  25»-254). 
upon  tbe  effective  date  of  tbe  Act.  Paragraph 
(c)  Is  a  clause  regarding  legal  acts  done  or 
rights  accrued,  or  proceedings  commenced  in 
any  clvtl  caviae  before  the  repeal  of  tbe  several 
statutes  referred  to  in  paragraph  (b)  above. 

June  1974. 

(Reprint  of  Engllsb  Text  Only) 
Vienna  Convention   on   Diplomatic   Rela- 
tions AKD  Optional  Protocol  on  Disputes 

MULTILATERAL 

Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations 
and  Optional  Protocol  on  Disputes 

Done  at  Vienna  AprU  IB,  1961; 

Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  Aoosrlca  September  14, 
1966; 

Ratified  by  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America  November  8,  1972; 

Ratification  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  November  13,  1972; 

Proclaimed  by  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America  November  24,  1972; 

Entered  Into  force  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  of  America  December  13,  1972. 

BY    THR   PRESIDRNT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    OP 
AMERICA 

A  proclamation 

Considering  that: 

The  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations and  the  Optional  Protocol  Concern- 
ing the  Compulsory  Settlement  of  Disputes 
were  opened  for  signature  on  April  18,  1961, 
and  were  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  June  29,  1961,  certified 
copies  of  which  are  hereto  annexed; 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica by  Its  resolution  of  September  14,  1965, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur- 
ring therein,  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  Convention  and  the  Op- 
tional Protocol; 

On  November  8,  1972,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ratified  the  Con- 
ventlc«i  and  the  Optional  Protocol,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate: 

The  United  States  of  America  deposited  its 
instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Convention 
and  the  Optional  Protocol  on  November  13, 
1972,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  49  of  the  Convention  and  Article  VI 
of  the  Optional  Protocol; 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  51  of 
the  Convention  and  Article  Vin  of  the  Op- 
tional Protocol,  the  Convention  and  the 
Optional  Protocol  will  enter  into  force  for 
the  United  States  of  America  on  December 
13,  1972,  the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  of 
the  Instrument  of  ratification; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  America,  pro- 
claim and  make  public  the  Convention  and 
the  Optional  Protocol  to  the  end  that  they 
shall  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good 
faith  on  and  after  Decem)>er  13,  1972,  by  tbe 
United  States  of  America  and  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  all  other 
perscMns  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  signed  this 
proclamation  and  caused  tbe  SesJ  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done    at    the    city    of    Washington    this 
twenty-fourth  day  of  November  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
[SEAL]     dred  seventy-two  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United   States  <^ 
America  the  one  hundred  ninety-seventh. 

Richard  Nixon. 
By  the  President: 

William  P.  Bogkhs. 
Secretary  oj  State. 


[United  Nations  Conference  on  Diplomatic 

Intercourse  and  Immunities  1 

Vienna  Oomtkmtion  op  Diplomatic 

rxlatioms 

(United  Nations  1961) 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion, 

Recalling  that  peoples  of  all  nations  from 
ancloit  times  have  recognised  the  status  of 
diplomatic  agents. 

Having  in  mind  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  United  Nations »  con- 
cerning the  sovereign  equality  of  States,  the 
maintenance  of  tntematlonal  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  tbe  pr<xnotlon  of  friendly  rela- 
tions among  nations. 

Believing  that  an  international  convention 
on  diplomatic  intercourse,  privileges  and  Im- 
munities would  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  among  nations, 
Irrespective  of  their  differing  constitutional 
and  social  systems. 

Realizing  that  the  purpose  of  such  priv- 
ileges and  Immunities  Is  not  to  benefit  Indi- 
viduals but  to  ensure  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  diplomatic  missions 
as  representing  States. 

Affirming  that  the  rules  of  customary  In- 
ternational law  should  continue  to  govern 
questions  not  expressly  regulated  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Convention, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

ARTICLE   1 

For  the  purjjose  of  the  present  Convention, 
the  following  expressions  shall  have  the 
meanings  hereunder  assigned  to  them: 

(a)  the  "head  of  the  mission"  is  the  per- 
son charged  by  the  sending  State  with  the 
duty  of  acting  In  that  capacity; 

(b)  the  "members  of  the  mission"  are  the 
head  of  the  mission  and  the  members  of  the 
staff  on  the  mission; 

(c)  the  "members  of  the  staff  of  the  mis- 
sion" are  members  of  the  diplomatic  staff, 
of  the  adminlBtratlve  and  technical  staff  and 
of  the  service  staff  of  the  mission; 

(d)  the  "members  of  the  diplomatic  staff" 
are  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  mission 
having  diplomatic  rank; 

(e)  a  "diplomatic  agent"  Is  the  bead  of 
the  mission  or  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
staff  of  tbe  mission; 

(/)  the  "members  of  tbe  administrative 
and  technical  staff"  are  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  tbe  mission  employed  in  the  admin- 
istrative and  teclinical  service  of  tbe  mis- 
sion; 

(gr)  the  "members  of  the  service  staff"  are 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  mission  in 
the  domestic  service  of  the  mission; 

{h)  a  "private  servant"  is  a  person  who 
Is  in  the  domestic  service  of  a  member  of 
the  mission  and  who  Is  not  an  employee  of 
the  sending  State; 

(i)  the  "premises  of  the  mission"  are  the 
buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  and  the  land 
ancillary  thereto.  Irrespective  of  ownership, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  the  mission  Includ- 
ing the  residence  of  the  head  of  the  mission. 

ARTKLX    3 

The  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  States,  and  of  permanent  diplomatic 
missions,  takes  place  by  mutual  consent. 

ARTICLE  3 

1.  The  functions  of  a  diplomatic  mission 
consist  inter  alia  in: 

(a)  representing  the  sending  State  In  the 
receiving  State; 

(b)  protecting  in  the  receiving  State  the 
Interests  of  the  sending  State  and  of  Its 
nationals,  within  the  limits  permitted  by  in- 
ternational law; 

(c)  negotiating  with  the  Government  of 
the  receiving  State; 

(d)  ascertalnlDg  by  all  lawful  means  con- 
ditions and  developments  In  the  receiving 
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State,  and  reporting  thereon  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  sending  State; 

(e)  promoting  friendly  relations  between 
the  sending  Stat*  and  the  receiving  State, 
and  drrel<^>ln8  tbalr  ecmiomlc,  cultural  and 
sdentlflo  rtfattons. 

2.  Nothing  In  the  present  Convention  shall 
bo  construed  as  preventing  the  performanoe 
of  consular  funotioiu  by  a  diplomatic 
mission. 

aincut  « 

1.  The  sending  State  most  mi^e  certain 
that  the  agrement  of  the  receiving  State  has 
been  given  for  the  person  It  proposes  to 
accredit  as  head  ot  tbe  mission  to  that 
State. 

2.  The  receiving  State  Is  not  obliged  to 
give  reasons  to  the  sending  States  for  a 
refusal  of  agr&ment. 

ARTICLR    B 

1.  The  sending  State  may,  after  It  has 
given  due  notlflcatlcm  to  the  receiving  States 
concerned,  accredit  a  bead  of  mission  or  as- 
sign any  member  of  Uie  diplomatic  staff,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  more  than  one  State, 
unless  there  is  express  objection  by  any  of 
tbe  receiving  States. 

2.  If  tbe  sending  State  accredits  a  head  of 
mission  to  one  or  more  other  States  It  may 
establish  a  diplomatic  mission  headed  by  a 
ehargi  d'affaires  ad  interim,  in  each  State 
where  the  head  of  mission  has  not  his 
permanent  seat. 

3.  A  head  of  mission  or  any  member  of  the 
diplomatic  staff  of  the  mission  may  act  as 
representative  of  the  sending  State  to  any 
International  organization. 

ARTICLE   s 

Two  or  more  States  may  accredit  the  same 
person  as  head  of  mission  to  another  State, 
unless  objection  is  offered  by  ^e  receiving 
State. 

ARTICLE    T 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  5.  8,  9 
and  1 1 ,  the  sending  State  may  freely  appoint 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  mission.  In 
the  case  of  military,  naval  or  air  attaches,  the 
receiving  State  may  require  their  names  to 
be  submitted  beforehand,  for  Its  approval. 

ARTICLE    8 

1.  Members  ot  tbe  diplomatic  staff  of  tbe 
mission  should  in  principle  be  of  tbe  nation- 
ality of  the  sending  State. 

2.  Members  of  the  diplomatic  staff  of  tbe 
mission  may  not  be  appointed  from  among 
persons  having  the  nationality  of  the  receiv- 
ing State,  except  with  the  consent  of  that 
State  which  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

3.  The  receiving  State  may  reserve  the  same 
right  with  regard  to  nationals  of  a  third 
State  who  are  not  also  nationals  of  the  send- 
ing State. 

ARTICLE    9 

1.  The  receiving  State  may  at  any  time  and 
without  having  to  explain  Its  decision,  notify 
the  sending  State  that  the  head  of  the  mis- 
sion or  any  member  of  the  diplomatic  staff 
of  the  mission  is  persona  non  gratm  or  that 
any  other  member  of  the  staff  of  the  mission 
Is  not  acceptable.  In  any  such  case,  the  send- 
ing State  shall,  as  appropriate,  either  recall 
the  person  concerned  or  terminate  his  func- 
tions with  the  mission.  A  person  may  be  de- 
clared noH  grata  or  not  acceptable  before 
arriving  In  tbe  territory  of  the  receiving 
State. 

2.  If  the  sending  State  refuses  or  falls 
within  a  reasonable  period  to  carry  out  its 
o'lligations  under  paragraph  I  of  this  Article, 
the  receiving  State  may  refuse  to  recognlzie 
the  person  concerned  as  a  member  of  tbe 
mission. 

ARTICLE    10 

1.  The  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
receiving  State,  or  such  other  ministry  as 
may  be  agreed,  shall  be  notlfled  of: 

(a)  the  appointment  of  members  of  tbe 
mission,  their  arrival  and  their  final  depar- 
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ture  or  the  termination  of  their  fuuctlons 
with  the  mission; 

(b)  the  arrival  and  final  departvire  of  a 
person  belonging  to  the  family  of  a  member 
of  the  mission  and,  where  appropriate,  the 
fact  that  a  person  becomes  or  ceases  to  be  a 
member  of  the  family  of  a  member  of  the 
mission; 

(c)  the  arrival  and  final  departure  of  pri- 
vate servants  In  the  employ  of  persons  re- 
ferred to  In  sub-paragraph  (a)  of  this  para- 
graph and,  where  appropriate,  the  fact  that 
they  are  leaving  the  employ  of  such  persons; 

(d)  the  engagement  and  discharge  of  per- 
sons resident  In  the  receiving  State  as  mem- 
bers of  the  mission  or  private  servants  en- 
titled to  privileges  and  Immunities. 

2.  Where  possible,  prior  notification  of  ar- 
rival and  final  departure  shall  also  be  given. 

ABTICLB   11 

1.  In  the  absence  of  specific  agreement  as 
to  the  size  of  the  mission,  the  receiving 
State  may  require  that  the  size  of  a  mission 
be  kept  within  Umits  considered  by  it  to  be 
reasonable  and  normal,  having  regard  to 
clrcvunstances  and  conditions  In  the  receiv- 
ing state  and  to  the  needs  of  the  particular 
mission. 

2.  The  receiving  State  may  equally,  within 
similar  boiinds  and  on  a  non-discriminatory 
basts,  refuse  to  accept  ofBclals  of  a  particu- 
lar category. 

ARTICLE   13 

The  sending  State  may  not,  without  the 
prior  consent  of  the  receiving  State,  estab- 
lish offices  fonnlng  part  of  the  mission  In 
localities  other  than  those  in  which  the  mis- 
sion itself  is  established. 

ARTICLK   13 

1.  The  head  of  the  mission  is  considered  as 
having  taken  up  his  functions  in  the  receiv- 
ing State  either  when  he  has  presented  his 
credentials  or  when  he  has  notified  his  arrival 
and  a  true  copy  of  his  credentials  has  been 
presented  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  receiving  State,  or  such  other  ministry 
as  may  be  agreed,  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  prevailing  In  the  receiving  State 
which  shall  be  applied  in  a  uniform  manner. 

2.  The  order  of  presentation  of  credentials 
or  of  a  true  copy  thereof  will  be  determined 
by  the  date  and  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
head  of  the  mission. 

ABTICLE  i« 

1.  Heads  of  mission  are  divided  Into  three 
classes,  namely: 

(a)  that  of  ambassadors  of  nuncios  ac- 
credited to  Heads  of  State,  and  other  heads 
of  mission  of  equivalent  rank: 

(b)  that  of  envoys,  ministers  and  Inter- 
n\mclo8  accredited  to  Heads  oC  State; 

(c)  that  of  charges  d'affaires  accredited  to 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

2.  Except  as  concerns  precedence  and 
etiquette,  there  shall  be  no  differentlatloa 
between  beads  of  mission  by  reason  of  their 
class. 

AETICLX   IS 

The  class  to  which  the  heads  of  their  mis- 
sions are  to  be  assigned  shall  be  agreed  be- 
tween States. 

AKTXCXE  le 

1.  Heads  of  nolsslon  shall  take  precedence 
in  their  respective  classes  In  the  order  of  the 
date  and  time  of  taking  up  their  functions  In 
accordance  with  Article  13. 

2.  Alterations  In  the  credentials  of  a  head 
at  mission  not  Involving  any  change  of  class 
shall  not  affect  his  precedence. 

3.  This  article  is  without  prejudice  to  any 
practice  accepted  by  the  receiving  State  re- 
garding the  precedence  of  the  representative 
of  the  Holy  See. 

ASTXCLK  17 

The  precedence  oC  the  members  ol  the  dip- 
lomatic staff  of  the  mission  shall  be  notified 
by  the  bead  of  the  mission  to  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  or  such  other  ministry  as 
may  be  agreed. 


ARTICLK  18 
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The  procedtire  to  be  observtd  In  each  State 
for  the  reception  of  heads  of  mission  shall 
be  uniform  In  respect  of  each  class. 

ARTICLE  19 

1.  If  the  post  of  head  of  the  mission  is 
vacant,  or  If  the  head  of  th«  mission  Is  un- 
able to  perform  his  functions,  a  charge 
d'affaires  ad  interim  shall  apt  provisionally 
as  head  of  the  mission.  Thje  name  of  the 
charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  shall  be  notified, 
either  by  the  head  of  the  mission,  or  In  case 
he  Is  unable  to  do  so,  by  tbe  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  sending  State  to  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  f>f  the  receiving 
State  or  such  other  mln 
agreed. 

2.  In  cases  where  no  me: 
lomatlc   staff  of  the  mlsslo 
the   receiving   State,   a  me: 
mlnlstratlve  and  technical 
the  consent  of  the  receiving 
nated  by  the  sending  State  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  current  adminlstratli(e  affairs  of  the 
mission. 

ARTICLE  20 

The  mission  and  Its  head|  shall  have  the 
right  to  use  the  flag  and 
sending  State  on  the  premise^  of  the  mission. 
Including  the  residence  of  the  head  of  the 
mission,  and  on  his  meatis  a  transport. 

ARTICLE  21 

1.  The  receiving  State  shi  ill  either  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  on  Its  lerrltory,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  laws,  by  the  sending  State 
of  premises  necessary  for  Its  tnlsslon  or  assist 
the  latter  In  obtaining  ac(|ommodatlon  in 
some  other  way. 

2.  It  shall  also,  where  necessary,  assist  mis- 
sions In  obtaining  suitable 
for  their  members. 


^ry   as  may   be 

er  of  the  dip- 
Is  present  In 
T  of  the  ad- 
itaff  may,  with 

tate,  be  deslg- 


ARTICLE  23 


accommodation 


under  a  special 
steps  to  protect 


1.  The  premises  of  the  mil  slon  shall  be  In- 
violable. The  agents  of  th«  receiving  State 
may  not  enter  them,  except '  vlth  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  mission. 

2.  The  receiving  State  is 
duty  to  take  all  appropriate! 
the  premises  of  the  mission  against  any  In' 
truslon  or  damage  and  to  firevent  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  the  mission  or  im- 
pairment of  its  dignity.         I 

3.  The  premises  of  the  mission,  their  fur- 
nishings and  other  property  thereon  and  the 
means  of  transport  of  the  pilsslon  shall  be 
Immune  from  search,  reqtilsltlon,  attach- 
ment or  execution.  I 

ARTICLE  231 

1.  The  sending  State  and  the  head  of  the 
mission  sbeJl  be  exempt  fK>m  all  national, 
regional  or  municipal  dues  and  taxes  In  re- 
spect of  the  premises  of  the  mission,  whether 
owned  or  leased,  other  than  such  as  represent 
payment  for  specific  servlcee  rendered. 

2.  The  exemption  from  taxation  referred  to 
In  this  Article  shall  not  ap^ly  to  such  dues 
and  taxes  payable  under  the  law  of  the  re- 
ceiving State  by  persons  contracting  with 
the  sending  State  or  the  he«d  of  the  mission. 

ARTICLE  24. 

The  archives  and  documents  of  the  mis- 
sion shall  be  Inviolable  a^  any  time  and 
wherever  they  may  be. 

ARTICLE  2S 


the  mission  for  all  ofBclal  purp^s.  In  com- 
municating with  the  Government  and  the 
other  missions  and  consulates  of  the  sending 
State,  wherever  situated,  the  fission  may 
employ  all  appropriate  meaqs.  Including 
diplomatic  couriers  and  messages  In  code  or 
cipher.  However,  the  mission '  may  Install 
and  use  a  wireless  transmitter  ^nly  with  the 
consent  of   the   receiving   State. 

2.  The  ofBclal  correspondence  of  the  mis- 
sion shall  be  Inviolable.  Official  correspond- 
ence means  all  correspondence  relating  to  the 
mission  and  its  functions. 

3.  The  diplomatic  bag  shall  not  be  opened 
or  detained.  j 

4.  The  packages  constituting  the  diplo- 
matic bag  must  bear  visible  external  marks  of 
their  character  and  may  contain  only  diplo- 
matic documents  or  articles  Intended  for 
official  use.  | 

6.  The  dipomatlc  courier,  ^ho  shall  be 
provided  with  an  official  document  Indicating 
his  status  and  the  number  of  packages  con- 
stituting the  diplomatic  bag,  ^hall  be  pro- 
tected by  the  receiving  State  Injthe  perform- 
ance of  his  functions.  He  shaU  enjoy  per- 
sonal inviolability  and  shall  no;  be  liable  to 
any  form  of  arrest  or  detention. 

6.  The  sending  State  or  thelmisslon  may 
designate  diplomatic  oouriersi  ad  hoc.  In 
such  cases  the  provisions  of  paragraph  5  of 
this  Article  shall  also  apply,  except  that  the 
Immunities  therein  mentioned  fehall  cease  to 
apply  when  such  a  courier  has  delivered  to 
the  consignee  the  diplomatid  bag  In  his 
charge. 

7.  A  diplomatic  bag  may  be!  entrusted  to 
the  captain  of  a  commercial  atrcraft  sched- 
tUed  to  land  at  an  authorized  port  of  entry. 
He  shall  be  provided  with  an  official  docu- 
ment Indicating  the  number;  of  packages 
constituting  the  bag  but  he  { shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  a  diplomatic^  courier.  The 
mission  may  send  one  of  Its  mqmbers  to  take 
possession  of  the  diplomatic  bag  directly  and 
freely  from  the  captain  of  the^  aircraft. 

ARTICLE   28 

The  fees  and  charges  levied  By  the  mission 
In  the  course  of  Its  official  duties  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  dues  and  tases. 

ARTICLE   2B 

The  person  of  a  diplomatic  itgent  shall  be 
Inviolable.  He  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  form 
of  arrest  or  detention.  The  receiving  State 
shall  treat  him  with  due  resect  and  shall 
take  all  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  any 
attack  on  his  person,  freedom  cr  dignity. 

ARTICLE   30 

1.  The  private  residence  oz  a  diplomatic 
agent  shall  enjoy  the  same  Intriolabllity  and 
protection  as  the  premises  of  the  mission. 

2.  His  papers,  correspondence  and,  except 


as  provided  in  paragraph  3  of 


Article  31,  his 


The  receiving  State  shall 
ties  for  the  performance  of 
the  mission. 

ARTICLE   2S 


kccord  full  facUl- 
the  functions  of 


regulations  con- 


Subject  to  Its  laws  and 
ceming  zones  entry  Into  w»lch  Is  prohibited 
or  regulated  reasons  for  reasons  of  national 
security,  the  receiving  State  shall  ensure  to 
all  members  of  the  mission  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  travel  In  Its  terrttory. 

ARTICLE  27 

1.  The  receiving  State 
protest  free  communlcatlo  i 


hall  permit  and 
on  the  part  of 


property,  shall  likewise  enjoy  inviolability 

ARTICLE   31 

1.  A  diplomatic  agent  shall  epjoy  immunity 
from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  re- 
ceiving State.  He  shall  also  eajoy  immunity 
from  Its  civil  and  administrative  jurisdiction, 

(a)  a  real  action  relating  to  private  im- 
movable property  situated  in  the  territory 
of  the  receiving  State,  unless  he  holds  it  on 
behalf  of  the  sending  State  for  the  purpose 
of  the  mission; 

(b)  an  action  relating  to  succession  In 
which  the  diplomatic  agent  Is  inv<dved  as 
executor,  administrator,  heir  or  legate  as  a 
private  person  and  not  on  pjehalf  of  the 
sending  State: 

(c)  an  action  relating  to  a^y  professional 
or  commercial  activity  exercised  by  the  diplo- 
matic i^ent  in  the  receiving  State  outside 
his  official  functions. 

2.  A  diplomatic  agent  Is  not  lobllged  to  give 
evidence  as  a  witness. 

3.  No  measures  of  executloa  may  be  taken 
In  respect  of  a  diplomatic  agent  except  in 
the  cases  coming  under  sub-i aragrapbs  (a), 


(b)  and  (c)  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article, 
and  provided  that  the  measiires  concerned 
can  be  taken  without  infringing  the  Invio- 
lability of  his  person  or  of  his  residence. 

4.  The  Immunity  of  a  diplomatic  agent 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  State 
does  not  exempt  him  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  sending  State. 

ARTICLE  33 

1.  The  immunity  from  j\irisdlction  of  dip- 
lomatic agents  and  of  persons  enjoying  Im- 
munity under  Article  37  may  be  waived  by 
the  sending  State. 

a.  Waiver  must  always  be  express. 

3.  The  Initiation  of  proceedings  by  a  dip- 
lomatic agent  or  by  a  person  enjoying  im- 
munity from  jtirisdlction  under  Article  37 
shall  preclude  him  from  invoking  immvinlty 
from  J\arlsdlctlon  in  respect  of  any  counter- 
claim directly  connected  with  the  principal 
claim. 

4.  Waiver  of  Immunity  from  Jurisdiction 
in  req;>ect  of  civil  or  administrative  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  be  held  to  imply  waiver 
of  Immvmlty  In  respect  of  the  execution  of 
the  Judgment,  for  which  a  separate  waiver 
shall  be  necessary. 

ARTICLE  S> 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
3  of  this  Article,  a  diplomatic  agent  shall 
with  respect  to  services  rendered  for  the 
sending  State  be  exempt  from  social  security 
provisions  which  may  be  In  force  In  the 
receiving  State. 

2.  The  exemption  provided  ,for  In  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  shall  also  apply  to 
private  servants  who  are  In  the  sole  employ 
of  a  diplomatic  agent,  on  condition : 

(a)  that  they  are  not  nationals  of  or  per- 
manently resident  In  the  receiving  State; 
and 

(b)  that  they  are  covered  by  the  social 
security  provisions  which  may  be  In  force 
in  the  sending  State  or  a  third  State. 

3.  A  diplomatic  agent  who  employs  per- 
sons to  whom  the  exemption  provided  for  in 
paragraph  2  of  this  Article  does  not  apply 
shall  observe  the  obligations  which  the  social 
security  provisions  of  the  receiving  State 
impose  upcHi  employers. 

4.  The  exemption  provided  for  in  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  of  this  Article  shall  not  pre- 
clude voluntary  participation  In  the  social 
security  system  of  the  receiving  State  pro- 
vided that  such  participation  Is  permitted 
by  that  State. 

6.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not 
affect  bUateral  or  multilateral  agreements 
concerning  social  security  concluded  previ- 
ously and  sheill  not  prevent  the  conclusion 
of  such  agreements  In  the  future. 

ARTICLE  34 

A  diplomatic  agent  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  dues  and  taxes,  personal  or  real,  na- 
tional, regional  or  municipal,  except: 

(a)  indirect  taxes  of  a  kind  which  are 
normally  Incorporated  In  the  price  of  goods 
or  services; 

(b)  dues  and  taxes  on  private  Immovable 
property  situated  In  the  terrttory  of  the 
receiving  State,  unless  he  holds  It  on  behalf 
of  the  sending  State  for  the  purposes  of  the 
mission; 

(c)  estate,  succession  or  Inheritance  duties 
levied  by  the  receiving  State,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  4  oS  Article  39; 

(d)  dues  and  taxes  on  private  income  hav- 
ing Its  source  in  the  receiving  State  and  capi- 
tal taxes  on  Investment  made  In  commercial 
undertakings  in  the  receiving  State; 

(e)  charges  levied  for  epeclQa  services  ren- 
dered; 

(/)  registration,  court  or  record  fees,  mort- 
gage dues  and  stamp  duty,  with  respect  to 
Immovable  property,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  23. 

ARTICLE     3S 

The  receiving  State  shall  exempt  diplo- 
matic agents  from  all  personal  services,  from 


all  public  service  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
and  from  military  obligations  such  as  those 
connected  with  requisitioning,  military  con- 
tributions and  billeting. 

ABTICLK    SS 

1.  The  receiving  State  shall.  In  accordance 
with  such  laws  and  regulations  as  it  may 
adopt,  permit  entry  of  and  grant  exemption 
from  all  customs  duties,  taxes,  and  related 
charges  other  than  charges  for  storage,  cart- 
age and  similar  services,  on: 

(a)  articles  for  the  official  use  of  the  mis- 
sion; 

(b)  articles  for  the  personal  use  of  a  diplo- 
matic agent  or  members  of  he  fanUly  form- 
ing part  of  bis  household,  including  articles 
Intended  for  his  establishment. 

2.  The  personal  baggage  of  a  diplomatic 
agent  shall  be  exempt  from  inspection,  un- 
less there  are  sertoiis  grounds  for  presuming 
that  It  contains  articles  not  covered  bf  the 
exemptions  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  <rf  this 
Article,  or  arUcles  the  import  or  export  of 
which  is  prohibited  by  the  law  or  controUed 
by  the  quarantine  regulations  of  the  receiv- 
ing State.  Such  Inspection  shall  be  conducted 
only  In  the  presence  of  the  diplomatic  agent 
or  (^  his  authorized  representative. 

ARTICLE     37 

1.  The  members  of  the  family  of  a  diplo- 
matic agent  forming  part  of  his  household 
shall.  If  they  are  not  nationals  of  the  receiv- 
ing State,  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties specified  In  Articles  29  to  38. 

2.  Members  of  the  administrative  and  tech- 
nical staff  of  the  mission,  together  with  mem- 
bers of  their  families  forming  part  of  their 
respective  households,  shall,  If  they  are  not 
nationals  of  or  permanently  resident  In  the 
receiving  State,  enjoy  the  privileges  and  Im- 
munities specified  In  Articles  29  to  86,  ex- 
cept that  the  Immunity  from  civil  and  ad- 
mlniBtTatlve  Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving 
State  specified  In  paragraph  1  of  Article  81 
shall  not  extend  to  acts  performed  outside 
the  course  of  their  duties.  They  shall  also 
enjoy  the  prtvllegee  specified  In  Article  36, 
paragraph  1,  In  respect  of  articles  Imported 
at  the  time  of  first  Installation. 

3.  Members  of  the  service  staff  of  the  mis- 
sion who  are  not  nationals  of  or  permanently 
resident  In  the  receiving  State  shall  enjoy 
Immunity  in  respect  of  acts  performed  In 
the  co\irse  of  their  duties,  exemption  from 
dues  and  taxes  on  the  emolvunents  they  re- 
ceive by  reason  of  their  employment  and  the 
exemption  c(Hit«ined  in  Article  33. 

4.  Private  servants  of  members  of  the  mis- 
sion shall,  if  they  are  not  nationals  of  or  per- 
manently resident  in  the  receiving  State,  be 
exempt  from  dues  and  taxes  on  the  emolu- 
ments they  receive  by  reason  of  their  em- 
ployment. In  other  respects,  they  may  enjoy 
privileges  and  Immiinitiee  only  to  the  extent 
admitted  by  the  receiving  State.  However,  the 
receiving  State  must  exercise  Its  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  persons  In  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  Interfere  unduly  with  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  the  mission. 

ARTICLE    38 

1.  Except  Insofar  as  additional  privileges 
and  Immunities  may  be  granted  by  the  re- 
ceiving State,  a  diplomatic  agent  who  Is  a 
national  of  or  permanently  resident  In  that 
State  shall  enjoy  only  immunity  from  juris- 
diction, and  inviolability,  in  req;>ect  of 
official  acts  performed  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions. 

2.  Other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  mis- 
sion and  private  servants  who  are  nationals 
of  or  permanently  resident  In  the  receiving 
State  shall  enjoy  privileges  and  Immunities 
only  to  the  extent  admitted  by  the  receiving 
State.  However,  the  receiving  State  must 
exercise  Its  jurisdiction  over  those  persons 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  unduly 
with  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
mission. 


ARTICLE  39 


1.  Every  person  entitled  to  privileges  and 
immunities  shall  enjoy  them  from  the 
moment  he  enters  the  terrlt<H7  of  the 
leoelvlng  State  cm  proceeding  to  take  up  his 
post  or,  if  already  in  its  territory,  from  the 
moment  when  his  appointment  is  notified  to 
the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  or  such  other 
ministry  as  may  be  agreed. 

2.  When  the  functions  of  a  person  enjoy- 
ing privileges  and  immunities  have  come  to 
an  end.  such  privileges  and  immunities  shall 
normally  cease  at  the  moment  when  he 
leaves  the  country,  or  on  expiry  of  a  reason- 
able period  In  which  to  do  so,  but  shall 
subsist  until  that  time,  even  In  case  of 
armed  conflict.  However,  with  respect  to  acts 
performed  by  such  a  person  In  the  exercise  of 
bis  functions  as  a  member  of  the  misslMi, 
Immunity  shall  continue  to  subsist. 

3.  In  case  of  the  death  at  a  member  of  the 
mission,  the  members  of  his  family  shall 
contmue  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities to  which  they  are  entitled  untu  the 
expiry  of  a  reasonable  period  In  which  to 
leave  the  country. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member 
of  the  mlsslcHi  not  a  national  of  or  perma- 
nently resident  In  the  receiving  State  or  a 
member  of  his  family  forming  part  of  his 
household,  the  receiving  State  shall  permit 
the  vrtthdrawal  of  the  movable  property  of 
the  deceased,  with  the  exception  of  any 
property  acquired  In  the  country  the  exjjort 
of  which  was  prohibited  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Estate,  succession  and  inheritance 
duties  shall  not  be  levied  on  movable  prop- 
erty the  presence  of  which  In  the  receiving 
State  was  due  solely  to  the  presence  there 
of  the  deceased  as  a  member  of  the  mission 
or  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  a  member 
of  the  mission. 

ARTICLE   40 

1.  If  a  diplomatic  agent  passes  throvigh  or  is 
in  the  territory  of  a  third  State,  which  has 
granted  him  a  passport  visa  If  such  visa  was 
necessary,  while  proceeding  to  take  up  or 
to  return  to  his  post,  or  when  returning  to 
his  own  country,  the  third  State  shall  accord 
him  Inviolability  and  such  other  Immunities 
as  may  be  required  to  enstire  his  transit  or 
return.  The  same  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
any  members  of  his  family  enjoying  privUeges 
or  Immunities  who  are  accompanying  the 
diplomatic  agent,  or  traveling  separately  to 
Join  him  or  to  return  to  their  country. 

a.  In  circumstances  similar  to  those 
specified  In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  third 
States  shall  not  hinder  the  passage  of  mem- 
bers of  the  administrative  and  technical  or 
service  staff  of  a  mission,  and  of  members  of 
their  families,  through   their  territories. 

3.  Third  States  shall  accord  to  official 
correspondence  and  other  official  communica- 
tions in  transit,  including  messages  in  code 
or  cipher,  the  same  freedom  and  protection 
as  is  accorded  by  the  receiving  State.  They 
shall  accord  to  diplomatic  couriers,  who 
have  been  granted  a  passport  visa  if  such 
visa  was  necessary,  and  diplomatic  bags  in 
transit  the  same  Inviolability  and  protec- 
tion as  the  receiving  State  Is  bound  to  accord. 

4.  The  obligations  of  third  States  under 
paragraphs  1,  2  and  3  of  this  Article  shall 
also  apply  to  the  persons  mentioned  respect- 
tively  in  those  paragraphs,  and  to  official 
communications  and  diplomatic  bags,  whose 
presence  in  the  territory  of  the  third  Stat« 
is  due  to  force  mefevrm. 

ARTICLE    41 

1.  Without  prejudice  to  their  privileges  and 
Immunities,  It  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  en- 
joying such  privileges  and  Immunities  to  re- 
spect the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  receiv- 
ing State.  They  also  have  a  duty  not  to  In- 
terfere In  the  mternal  affairs  of  that  State. 

2.  All  OfBclal  business  with  the  receiving 
State  entrusted  to  the  mission  by  the  seiid- 
Ing  State  shall  be  conducted  with  or  through 
the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  re- 
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celvlng  State  or  svtch  other  ministry  as  may 
be  agreed. 

3.  The  premises  of  the  mlaslon  must  not 
be  used  In  any  manner  incompatible  with 
the  functions  of  the  mlaslon  aa  laid  down 
in  the  present  Convention  or  by  other  rules 
of  general  international  law  «  by  any  spe- 
cial agreements  In  force  between  the  sending 
and  the  receiving  State. 

ARTICLE   42 

A  diplomatic  agent  shall  not  in  the  re- 
ceiving State  practice  for  personal  profit  any 
professional  or  conunercial  activity. 

ASTICI.I    43 

The  function  of  a  diplomatic  agent  comes 
to  an  end.  inter  alia : 

(a)  on  notification  by  the  sending  State 
to  the  receiving  State  that  the  function  of 
the  diplomatic  agent  has  come  to  an  end; 

(b)  on  notification  by  the  receiving  State 
to  the  sending  State  that,  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  2  of  Article  9,  it  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  diplomatic  agent  a-  a  member  of  the 
mission. 

aancLX  44 
The  receiving  State  must,  even  In  case  of 
armed  conflict,  grant  facilities  in  order  to 
enable  persona  enjoying  privileges  and  Im- 
munities, other  than  nationals  of  the  re- 
ceiving State,  and  members  of  the  families  of 
such  persons  irrespective  o'  their  nationality. 
to  leave  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It 
must,  m  particular.  In  case  of  need,  place  at 
their  disposal  the  necessary  means  of  trans- 
port for  themselves  and  their  property. 

AKTICIX    4  5 

If  diplomatic  ulatlons  are  broken  oH  be- 
tween two  States.  <»  if  a  mission  Is  perma- 
nently or  temporarily  recalled: 

(a)  the  receiving  State  must,  even  In  case 
of  armed  conflict,  respect  and  protect  the 
premises  of  the  mission,  together  with  Its 
property  and  archives; 

tb)  the  sending  State  may  entrust  the 
custody  of  the  premises  of  the  mission,  to- 
gether with  its  property  and  archives,  to  a 
third  State  acceptable  to  the  receiving  State; 

(c)  the  sendmg  State  may  entrust  the 
protection  of  Its  interests  and  those  of  its 
nationals  to  a  third  State  acceptable  to  the 
receiving  State. 

ARTICU:    46 

A  sending  State  may  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  a  receivtog  State,  and  at  the  request 
of  a  third  State  not  represented  in  the  re- 
ceiving State,  undertake  the  temporary  pro- 
tection of  the  Interests  of  the  third  State 
and  of  Its  nationals. 

ARTICU:    47 

1.  In  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention,  the  receiving  State 
shall  not  discriminate  as  between  States. 

2.  However,  discrimination  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  taking  place: 

(o)  where  the  receiving  State  applies  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
restrlctlvely  because  of  a  restrictive  appli- 
cation of  that  provision  to  its  mission  in 
the  sending  State; 

(b)  where  by  custom  or  agreement  States 
extend  to  each  other  more  favourable  treat- 
ment than  is  required  by  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention. 

ABTICUS  4  a 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  for 
signature  by  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  any  of  the  specialized 
BKencles  at  Parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,^  and  by  any 
other  State  Invited  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  to  become  a  Party  to 
the  Convention,  as  follows:  until  31  October 
1961  at  the  Federal  Ministry  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  Austria  and  subsequently,  until  31 
March  1962,  at  the  United  Nations  Headquar- 
ters m  New  York. 


AvncLi  49 

The  present  Convention  is  subject  to  rati- 
fication. The  Instriunenta  of  ratification  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Secretfkry-General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

ASTicLS  so 

The  present  Convention  sh*l  remain  open 
for  accession  by  any  State  belonging  to  any 
of  the  four  categories  mentioned  in  Article 
48.  The  instniments  of  acc«B8lon  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secrctary-toeneral  of  the 
United  Nations.  I 

ABTICLE   SI      I 

1.  The  present  Convention  Jhall  enter  Into 
fcwce  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date 
of  deposit  of  the  twenty-secdnd  instrument 
of  ratification  w  accession  ^th  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  liations. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  Convention  after  the  fleposit  of  the 
twenty-second  Instrvunent  of  ratification  pr 
accession,  the  Convention  sliall  enter  into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by 
such  State  of  Its  instrument  of  ratification 
or  tUM;e88lon. 


before   the 


a  concilia- 
to  the  In- 


party   may  bring   the   dispute 
Court  by  an  application. 

ARTICLK  m 

1.  Within  the  same  period  of    wo  months 
the  parties  may  agree  to  adopt 
tion  procedure  before  resorting 
ternational   Court   of   Justice. 

2.  The  conciliation  commissloa  shall  make 
its  recommendations  within  ^ve  months 
after  its  appointment.  If  its  rfecommenda- 
tlons  are  not  accepted  by  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  within  two  months  aft«r  they  have 
been  delivered,  either  party  may  bring  the 
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ABTICLK    52 


he  United  Na- 
belonglng  to 
in  Arti- 


p  resent  Conven- 

instruments  of 

( ccordance  with 


tie 


present  Con- 
in  accordance 


The  Secretary-General  of 
tions  shall  inform  all  Stat^ 
any  of  the  four  categories  me|itloned 
cle48: 

(a)  of  signatures  to  the  . 
tlon  and  of  the  deposit  of 
ratification  or  accession,  in 
Articles  48,  49  and  60: 

(b)  of  the  date  on  which 
ventlon  will  enter  into  forci  , 
with  Article  61. 

ARTICLE    53 

The  original  of  the  present  Convention, 
of  which  the  Chinese,  Englla^,  French,  Rus- 
sian and  Spanish  texts  are  ecfually  authentic, 
shall  be  deposited  with  the!  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  who  shall  send 
certified  copies  thereof  to  att  States  belong- 
ing to  any  of  the  four  categbrles  mentioned 
in  Article  48.  | 

In  witness  whereof  the  unflersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries, being  duly  authorised  thereto 
by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed 
the  present  Convention.         , 

Done  at  Vienna,  this  el(  hteenth  day  of 
April  one  thousand  nine  hu  idred  and  sixty- 
one. 

Optional   Photocol  Conces  mino  the   Com 

(  F  DlSPTTTES 

1961) 

present  Protocol 


dispute  before  the  Court  by  an  application. 
article  IV 
States  Parties  to  the  Convention,  to  the 
Optional  Protocol  concerning  j  Acquisition 
of  Nationality,  and  to  the  preapnt  Protocol 
may  at  any  time  declare  they  will  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  preaent  Protocol 
to  disputes  arising  out  of  the  Interpretation 
or  application  of  the  Optional  protocol  con- 
cerning Acquisition  of  Nationality.  Such 
declarations  shall  be  notified  to  the  Secre- 
tary-Geueral  of  the  United  Na  lions. 

ARTICLE    V 

The  present  Protocol  shall  be  open  for 
signature  by  all  States  which  may  become 
Parties  to  the  Convention,  as  fbllows:  until 
31  October  1961  at  the  Federal  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Austria  and  subsequently, 
until  31  March  1962,  at  the  Ui^ited  Nations 
Headquarters  in  New  York. 


ARTICLE   VI 

The  present  Protocol  is  subject 


tlon.  The  instruments  of 

be  deposited  with  the  Secretaiy 

the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    Vn 

The  present  Protocol  shaU  remain  open 
for  accession  by  aU  States  w^ich  may  be- 
come Parties  to  the  Convention.  The  instru- 
ments of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  united  Nations. 


to  ratlfica- 

ratl^catlon  shall 

General  of 


ARTICLE  vm 


Bhiill 


puisoRT  Settlement 
(United  Nations, 

The  States  Parties  to  the  

and  to  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic 
Relations,  hereinafter  refetred  to  as  "the 
Convention",  adopted  by  th  i  United  Nations 
Conference  held  at  Vlenni 
to  14  April  1961, 

Expressing  their  wish  to  i  Bsort  in  all  mat 
ters  concerning  them  In  rejpect  of  any  dls 
pute  arising  out  of  the  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  the  Convention  to  the  compul- 
sory Jurisdiction  of  the  Inltrnatlonal  Court 
of  Justice,  unless  some  oth^r  form  of  settle- 
ment has  been  agreed  upoii  by  the  parties 
within  a  reasonable  period. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE   I 

Disputes  arising  out  of  t  le  Interpretation 
or  application  of  the  Con  mention  shall  He 
within  the  compulsory  Ju  isdictlon  of  the 
International  Court  of  Jus  ;lce  and  may  ac- 
cordingly be  brought  before  the  Court  by 
an  application  made  by  a  ny  party  to  the 
dispute  being  a  Party  to  t^e  present  Proto 
col 

ARTICLE    I] 

The  parties  may  agree,  v  Ithln  a  period  of 
two    months    after    one    pi  rty 
Its   opinion   to   the   other 
exists,   to   resort   not     o 
Court  of  Justice  but  to  an 


1.  The  present  Protocol 
force  on  the  same  day  as  the 
on  the  thirtieth  day  follow 
deposit  of  the  second 
tlon  or  accession  to  the 
Secretary-General    of    the 
whichever  day  is  the  later. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying 
the  present  Protocol  after  its 
in  accordance  with  paragraph 
cle,  the  Protocol  shall  enter  in 
thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by 
its  Instrument  of  ratification 


entM-  Into 

„  Convention  or 

m^  the  date  of 

instrumapt  of  ratiflca- 

Protjcol  with  the 

Ui  ited    Nations, 


or  acceding  to 
e  itry  into  force 
1  of  this  Artl- 
force  on  the 
such  State  of 
>r  accession. 


mo 


the  United  Na- 
\rhich  may  be- 


:  TS  993;  59  Stat.  10S6. 


After  the  expiry  of  the  s  Id  period,  either 


in   accordance 
Protocol; 
present  Pro- 
accordance  with 


1  tie 


has    notified 

that    a    dispute 

he  International 

arbitral  trlbimal. 


ARTICLE    IX 

The  Secretary-General  of 
tlons  shall  inform  all  States 
come  Parties  to  the  Convention 

(a)  of  signatures  to  the 
and  of  th©  deposit  of  Insti 
cation    or    accession,    in    accordance 
Articles  V,  VI  and  VII; 

(b)  of  declarations  made 
with  Article  IV  of  the  presen ; 

(c)  of  the  date  on  which 
tocol  will  enter  Into  force,  In 
Article  VIII. 

ARTICLE    X 

The   original   of  the  present 
which  the  Chinese,  English,  F  re 
and    Spanish    texts    are    equ^ly 
shall  be  deposited  with  the 
eral  of  the  United  Nations, 
certified  copies  thereof  to  all 
to  m  Article  V. 

In  witness  whereof  the  uncferslgned 
potent --les.  being  duly 
by  their  respective  Governmei^ts 
the  present  Protocol. 

Done  at  Vienna,  this  e 
April  one  thousand  nine 
one. 


Protocol 

of  ratifi- 

wlt.h 


Protocol,  of 

I^ench,  Russian 

authentic, 

3ecretary-Gen- 

'vho  shall  send 

states  referred 


Pleni- 

thereto 

have  signed 


Igliteenth  day  of 
hun  Ired  and  sixty- 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Brock)  : 
S.  3690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  civil  lia- 
bility provisions  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banlung,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

ALTEENATIVK  TO   CLJLSS  ACTION   STIXT8 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  Senator  Brock  and  I  are 
jointly  introducing  today  amends  section 
130  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  new  remedial  scheme  for  viola- 
tions of  that  act.  The  bill  would  substi- 
tute a  so-called  Qui  tam  remedy  for  the 
present  class  action  remedy  under  Truth 
m  Lending.  This  alternative  remedy  is 
intended  to  apply  to  violations  of  the 
disclosure  requirements  under  chapter  2 
and  to  such  additional  requirements 
which  may  be  subsequently  added  to  the 
act  including  the  requirements  added  by 
the  proposed  chapter  4  on  credit  billing 
practices. 

The  proposed  bill,  which  is  introduced 
for  purposes  of  discussion  and  compar- 
ison with  existing  law  and  with  other  re- 
form proposals,  was  drafted  after  exten- 
sive consultation  and  discussion  with 
both  consumer  and  industry  representa- 
tives. This  does  not  imply  that  those  who 
participated  in  these  discussions  neces- 
sarily agree  with  all  of  the  provisions  in 
the  proposed  bill.  I  am  sure  that  recom- 
mended changes  will  be  forthcoming  and 
both  Senator  Brock  and  myself  reserve 
the  right  to  consider  further  changes  in 
the  bill.  As  I  indicated,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  bill  is  to  get  a 
discussion  going  between  industry  and 
consumer  groups  on  an  alternative  to  the 
class  action  approach.  Neither  Senator 
Brock  nor  myself  have  taken  a  final  posi- 
tion on  the  Qui  tam  remedy  or  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  when  a  creditor 
is  charged  with  violating  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act,  a  debtor  or  bona  fide  con- 
sumer protection  organization  may  bring 
a  civil  suit  in  his  own  name  and  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  for  injunctive 
relief  and  for  assessment  of  a  civil 
penalty. 

The  United  States  must  be  notified  of 
the  suit,  and  may  step  in  and  take  it  over; 
if  the  United  States  decides  not  to  par- 
ticipate, the  suit  may  be  carried  on  by 
the  person  who  originated  it.  If  the  court 
finds  that  a  violation  has  occurred,  the 
creditor  will  be  required  to  pay  a  civil 
penalty,  and  a  portion  of  this  penalty  is 
awarded  to  the  person  who  initiated  the 
suit.  Costs  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
shall  also  be  awarded  to  a  successful 
plaintiff. 

The  purpose  of  providing  this  civil 
remedy,  of  the  type  long  known  in  the 
courts  as  a  "qui  tam"  action,  is  to  en- 
courage creditors  to  comply  with  the  law 
by  making  it  more  practical  for  private 
parties  to  bring  a  suit  to  enforce  the  law. 
In  this  case,  the  incentive  for  private  par- 
ties to  bring  suit  takes  the  form  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  fine  imposed  plus  reimburse- 
ment of  costs  and  attorney's  fees.  The 
qui  tam  remedy  thus  can  increase  com- 
pliance with  the  statute  without  requir- 
ing an  additional  active  detection  and 
enforcement  effort  by  already  overbur- 
dened Government  agencies. 


The  need  to  establish  new  remedies 
for  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  has  been 
evident  for  some  time.  The  present  rem- 
edies are  unsatisfactory  from  the  point 
of  view  of  both  creditors  and  debtors.  Un- 
der section  130  in  its  present  form,  a 
creditor  who  fails  to  make  the  disclosures 
required  by  the  act  is  subject  to  suit  by 
a  debtor  for  twice  the  finance  charge  as- 
sociated with  the  trsinsaction,  with  a 
minimum  liability  of  $100  and  a  maxi- 
mum liabiUty  of  $1,000.  In  addition,  the 
successful  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  court 
costs  and  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

This  relatively  small  statutory  liability 
does  not  appear  sufficient  to  encourage 
diligent  compliance  with  the  law  on  the 
part  of  all  creditors.  The  $100  minimum 
recovery  for  a  single  plaintiff  is  less  than 
a  slap  on  the  wrist  for  many  creditors. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  law  it  is  unlikely  that  a  large  number 
of  individual  consumers  will  realize  that 
a  violation  has  occurred  and  bring  suit 
against  any  given  creditor. 

An  alternative  which  has  been  at- 
tempted by  a  number  of  plaintiffs  is  the 
class  action,  in  which  suit  is  brought  by 
one  consumer  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
all  other  persons  affected  by  the  credi- 
tor's illegal  conduct.  If  the  suit  is  suc- 
cessful, all  members  of  the  class  can  re- 
cover. However,  a  problem  arises  in  ap- 
plying the  minimum  liability  provisions 
of  section  130  to  a  class  action  involving 
millions  of  consumers.  If  each  member  of 
the  class  were  to  collect  the  minimum 
award  of  $100,  the  creditor's  liability 
would  be  staggerins.  As  a  result,  courts 
have  generally  been  unwilling  to  permit 
truth-in-l^nding  suits  to  proceed  as  class 
£u:tions.  A  potentially  valuable  consumer 
protection  tool  has  therefore  been  un- 
available. On  the  other  hand,  many 
creditors  fear  that  a  future  court  may 
still  certify  a  suit  for  class  action  and 
subject  the  creditor  to  the  risk  of  a  crip- 
pling penalty.  Thus,  both  consumers  and 
creditors  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  law. 

In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem the  Senate  last  year  passed  section 
208  of  S.  2101,  which  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the 
case  of  a  class  action,  this  section  elimi- 
nates the  $100  minimum  recovery  and 
sets  a  maximum  total  recovery  for  the 
class  of  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  1  percent 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  creditor. 

While  this  solution  eliminates  the  risk 
of  astronomical  crippUng  liabilities,  it 
creates  new  problems.  The  division  of 
the  maximum  class  recovery  among  r. 
very  large  class  of  customers  may  mean 
that  each  member  of  the  class  recovers 
only  a  few  cents,  or,  at  best,  a  few  dol- 
lars— often  not  enough  to  cover  the  cost 
of  identifying  him  and  mailing  him  his 
share  of  the  award.  It  seems  likely  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  many  plain- 
tiffs or  many  courts  will  feel  that  the 
costs  of  the  class  action  outweigh  the 
benefits  in  truth  in  lending  cases.  We 
may  thus  find  ourselves  back  where  we 
started,  with  no  effective  civil  remedy. 
Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
cently decided  that  the  cost  of  notifying 
the  members  of  the  class  must  be  borne 
by  the  plaintiffs.  (Eisen.  et  al.  v.  Carlisle 


&  JacqueUn.  et  al..  No.  73-203,  May  28, 
1974). 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  qui  tam  rem- 
edy may  overcome  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  the  class  action.  In 
those  cases  where  no  consumer  suffers 
actual  damages  because  of  the  creditor's 
violation,  ihe  central  object  of  a  reme- 
dial statute  is  not  to  distribute  a  sum  of 
money  to  each  of  the  creditor's  custom- 
ers. Rather,  the  purposes  are  two:  First, 
to  establish  a  monetary  liability  large 
enough  to  motivate  the  creditor  to  com- 
ply with  the  statute;  and  second,  to  cre- 
ate a  sufficient,  but  net  overly  large,  in- 
centive for  private  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

The  proposed  amendment  achieves 
these  purposes  by  providing  that  a  cred- 
itor who  violates  the  law  shall  be  Uable 
for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  less  than  $15,- 
000  nor  more  than  $200,000.  The  court, 
in  determining  the  precise  amount  of 
the  penalty,  is  to  consider  the  resources 
of  the  creditor,  the  number  of  persons 
adversely  affected  by  the  illegality,  and 
the  extent  of  the  creditor's  attempts  to 
comply  vrtth  the  law.  In  order  to  en- 
courage private  parties  to  aJssist  in  the 
enforcement  of  -the  statute,  the  court  is 
to  award  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  to 
the  person  who  initiated  the  suit.  The 
remainder  of  the  civil  penalty,  of  course, 
will  be  paid  into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Since  this  arrangement  should  provide 
adequate  enforcement  of  the  law,  the 
amendment  explicitly  abolishes  the  right 
to  initiate  a  class  action  suit  in  truth  in 
lending  csises. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  novel  in 
some  other  respects.  It  recognizes  that, 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  law,  a 
lasnnan  usually  cannot  detect  a  violation. 
In  reality,  violations  are  often  identified 
by  a  concerned  organization,  which  then 
brings  suit  in  the  name  of  a  consumer 
who  has  dealt  with  the  creditor.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  simplify 
and  streamline  matters  by  permitting 
bona  fide  consumer  protection  organi- 
zations to  bring  suit  in  their  own  names. 
It  also  provides  that  the  attorney's  fees 
awarded  to  the  successful  plaintiff  shall 
not  be  decreased  by  the  fact  that  his 
attorney  is  retained  or  employed  by  a 
nonprofit  organization.  Furthermore,  be- 
cause the  counsel  fees  paid  to  the  de- 
fendant's lawyers  provide  a  useful  meas- 
ure of  the  amount  of  work  involved  in 
carrying  on  the  law  suit,  the  court  is 
instructed  to  consider  such  fees  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  to  be  awarded  to  the  plaintiff. 

In  summary,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
proposed  qui  tam  remedy  provides  for 
effective,  economical  enforcement  of  the 
law,  without  placing  an  additional  bur- 
den on  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  without  the  complexities  and  costs 
inherent  in  the  class  action  approach.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  give  it  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  a  statement  on  the 
bill  by  Senator  Brock  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Statement  bt  Sekator  Bkock 


I  am  delighted  to  Join  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxsure)  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  amend  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng 
Act  to  substitute  a  qui  tarn  remedy  for  class 
actions. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Consiuner 
Credit  was  worlOng  on  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act 
Amendntents  we  found  that  the  Federal 
courts  bad  experienced  problems  In  certify- 
ing class  action  suits  for  the  enforcement  of 
that  Act.  Section  130  of  the  Truth-ln-Lend- 
lng Act  permits  consumers  to  bring  civil 
actions  In  the  Federal  courts  against  any 
creditor  who  falls  to  disclose  the  Information 
required  by  the  Act.  A  problem  has  arisen  In 
applying  the  minimum  liability  provisions 
of  the  Act  In  class  action  suits  Involving  mil- 
lions of  consumers.  As  a  result  the  present 
civil  remedy  serves  neither  the  consumers 
intended  to  be  aided  by  the  Truth-ln-Lend- 
lng Act  nor  the  creditors  intended  to  be 
subject  to  its  controls.  In  addition,  the  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Bisen  case  re- 
quiring persons  initiating  class  action  suits 
to  notify  at  their  expense  all  other  persons 
In  the  class,  will  make  It  next  to  Impoesible 
for  consumers  to  utilize  the  class  action 
remedy. 

As  a  solution  to  the  problem  a  number  of 
scholars  have  suggested  that  the  class  action 
device  be  statutorily  limited  to  the  recovery 
of  actual  dtunages  and  that  a  new  tech- 
nique— the  qui  tam  action — be  utili2sed  to 
encourage  the  private  attorney  general  to 
prominently  participate  In  the  enforcement 
of  truth-lu-lendlng. 

In  an  effort  to  fashion  a  legislative  ap- 
proach which  will  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Truth-in-Lendlng  Act,  I  Join  with 
Senator  Proxmire  in  c^ering  this  amendment 
to  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act.  This  will  give 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  provisions  In  this  legislation,  on  which 
I  retain  an  open  mind. 

S. 3690 
Be   it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Secti(»i  130(a)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  VS.C.  Sec.  1640)  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  any  creditor  who,  with  respect 
to  any  person,  falls  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement Imposed  imder  this  title  (other 
than  Cliapter  3)  is  liable  to  such  person  for 
an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of  (I)  twice 
the  finance  charges  imposed  but  not  less  than 
$100  nor  more  than  $1,000.  or  (2)  the  actual 
damages  sustained  by  that  person;  Provided, 
hotcever.  That  in  the  case  of  a  violation  in- 
volving conduct  which  was  part  of  a  creditor's 
course  of  condxict  with  respect  to  which  a 
Judgment  has  been  entered  against  that  cred- 
itor pursuant  to  Paragraph  (3)  the  creditor 
is  liable  under  this  proviso  for  any  actual 
damages  sxistakned  by  a  person  bringing  an 
action  under  this  Paragraph. 

"(2)  (A)  E.\cept  as  otherwise  provided  hi 
this  section,  any  obligor,  whether  or  not  actu- 
ally damaged,  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
anv  United  States  district  court  pursuant  to 
Title  28.  use.  Sec.  2201  for  a  declaration  that 
a  creditor  of  such  obligor  has  engaged  in  a 
course  of  conduct  in  violation  of  the  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  chapter  2  of  this 
title  (provided  that  at  least  one  such  viola- 
tion occurred  within  one  year  before  the  Initi- 
ation of  the  action),  for  injunctive  relief 
and  (or  the  relief  provided  by  Paragraph  (3k 
"tB)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  any  bona  fide  consumer  protection 
organization,  whether  or  not  actually  dam- 
aged, may  bring  a  civil  action  In  any  United 
States  district  court  pursuant  to  Title  28, 
use.  2201  for  a  declaration  that  a  creditor 
has  engaged  in  a  course  of  conduct  in  viola- 
tion of  the  requirements  Imposed  by  chaptw 


2  of  this  title  (provided  that  at  least  one 
such  violation  occurred  wlthia  one  year  be- 
fore the  Initiation  of  the  action  and  regard- 
less of  wtiether  such  organization  Is  an  obli- 
gor of  such  creditor),  for  Iniunctlve  relief 
and  for  the  relief  provided  bf  Paragn^h  3. 
In  the  case  of  actions  brought  ilnder  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  court  shall  detormlne,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  whether  the  plaintiff  is  a  bona 
fide  consumer  protection  organization.  In 
making  this  determination,  tEe  court  shall 
consider,  among  other  factors,  the  length  of 
time  the  organization  has  beep  In  active  ex- 
istence, the  nature  and  level  ait  its  activities, 
the  size  of  its  memlsershlp.  4nd  its  experi- 
ences in  consumer  protection  litigation.  An 
organization  established  soleljr  or  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  sthe  particular 
action  in  which  the  determlilatlon  Is  being 
made  Is  not  a  bona  flde  consumer  protection 
organization.  | 

"(C)  The  person  bringing  ati  action  under 
this  paragraph  shall  allege  at  such  courses 
of  conduct  by  the  creditor  thlit  are  claimed 
to  be  in  violation  and  known  >  to  the  person. 
Such  action  shall  be  brought  in  the  name 
of  and  for  the  United  States  i  as  well  as  for 
the  private  plaintiff.  The  person  bringing  the 
action  shall  Immediately  give  notice  of  the 
pendency  thereof  to  the  United  States  by 
sending  to  the  Board  and  ta  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  Statfs  by  certified 
mail,  a  copy  of  the  complain!  together  with 
a  summary  statement  In  writing  outlining 
the  evidence  and  Informationi  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  plaintiff  material  to  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  action.  A  copy  of  the 
notice,  with  proof  of  malllna  shall  be  filed 
with  the  court.  If  within  sttty  days  after 
notice,  the  United  States  fails  to  file  with 
the  Court  a  formal  notice  of  Its  Intervention 
as  a  co-plaintiff,  or  if  it  earlier  declines  In 
writing  to  the  court  to  ent4  r  such  action, 
the  action  may  be  carried  on  by  the  person 
bringing  It.  provided  that  the  court  finds,  on 
motion  made  by  such  person  within  00  days 
after  the  expiration  of  suchi  period  or  the 
declination  of  the  United  States,  that  such 
person  can  and  will  adequatev  prosecute  the 
action.  I 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  mori  than  one  civil 
action  shall  be  instituted  pursuant  to  Para- 
graph (2)  involving  the  same  course  of  con- 
duct, the  court  shall  determlile  In  which  case 
the  plaintiff  will  best,  most  ^effectively  rep- 
resent the  position  or  positions  adverse  to 
the  defendant,  and  shall  st4y  fiirther  pro- 
ceedings m  the  other  actionai  until  that  case 
has  been  adjudicated:  between  two  plaintiffs 
who  represent  those  positions  equally  well, 
the  one  who  filed  first  shall  t>e  preferred.  If 
a  person  bringing  such  actloA,  or  the  United 
States,  prevails  in  the  action^  the  court  may 
enjoin  the  course  of  condxict.  and  shall  im- 
pose a  civil  penalty  on  the  icredltor  within 
the  limitations  specified  In  ; Paragraph  (4), 
of  which  amount  not  less  than  $5000  nor 
more  than  $10,000  shall  be  fiwarded  to  the 
person  who  prevailed  and  the  balance  shall 
be  awarded  to  the  United  States.  No  such 
civil  penalty  shall  be  awarded  In  any  other 
action  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  creditor  occurring  prior  to 
the  time  at  which  the  Jud|  ;ment  imposing 
the  penalty  or  enjoining  su  ch  conduct  be 
comes  final. 

"(4)  A  creditor  shall  be  liable  under  para 
graph  (3)  for  not  less  than 
than  8200.000.  In  determlnlnfe  the  amount  of 
this  civil  penalty,  the  courb  shall  consider 
the  resources  of  the  credltoi ,  the  number  of 
persons  adversely  affected  I  y  the  course  of 
conduct,  and  any  aSlrmati 'e  action  taken 
by  the  creditor,  prior  to  tie  filing  of  the 
suit,  to  achieve  compliance  with  chapter  2. 
The  court  may  permit  the  defendant  to  pay 
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award  to  the  pMBon  who  prevakled  In  the 
action  costs  and  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee,  the  coiirt  shall  consider, 
unong  other  relevant  factors, 

(A)  the  time  required  to  prosecute  the  »c- 
tl(m; 

(B)  the  novelty  and  difficulty  ef  the  issues 
Involved  and  the  skill  required  ^o  prosecute 
the  cause; 

(C)  the  contingency  or  certamty  of  suc- 
cess; and,  I 

(D)  the  amount  of  counsel  fMS  that  the 
defendant  Incurred  in  connectlb*i  with  Its 
defense  of  the  action. 

The  fact  that  a  plaintiff  Is  represented  by  an 
attorney  retained  or  employed ,  by  a  non- 
profit organization,  shall  not  preclude  an 
award  of  attorney's  fees  undef  this  sub- 
section. 

"(6)  The  remedies  provided  *y  this  sub- 
section may  not  be  enforced  id  a  <dass  ac- 
tion." 1 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  to  section  130  (a) 
of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  i]$ade  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  actions  initiated  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  A<it  and  to  any 
action  pending  on  such  date  if'  such  action 
Is  so  amended  with  the  consent  of  all  par- 
ties. All  other  actions  pending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  »e  subject  to 
the  provisions  <A  section  130(fc)  in  effect 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of.  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR$  OF  BILLS 
B.  asoi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PhOxmhie.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mri  Crawstoh) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801.  to 
prevent  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion from  regulating  safe  Vitamins  as 
dangerous  drugs. 

S.  3679 

At  the  request  of  Senator  McGovtrn, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
icADGB) ,  the  Senator  from  Alfibama  (Mr. 
ALLEN) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HuicpHRiT),  ttie  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bnrrsuf) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr,  Montota)  , 
the  Senator  iTnxa  Vermont  (Mr-  Aikkn)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YotTNG) ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bkllmon),  the  Senator  fropi  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  and  the  Senator  frwn 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  ABOtmizK)  were 
added  as  cosponsoars  of  S.  3l79,  a  bill  to 
provide  emergency  financing  for  live- 
stock producers. 


the  United  States  share  of 
Installments. 

"(5)   In    any    successful 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 


he  Judgment  in 

action    brought 
the  co\irt  shall 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  345 — ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING SUPPLEMENTAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.)  | 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT,  from  t&ie  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  feported  the 
following  resolution: 

S.  Res.  345 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  241,  93d 
Congress,  agreed  to  March  1, 19^4,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  2.  strike  out  the  amount 
$708,800"  and  Insert  in  [lleti  thereof 
"$851,000". 


amendment    of    the    foreign 
assistanc:e  act— amendments 

AMENDMEKT    NO.     IS  11 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  CX>mmittee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
now  fsuniliar  panacea  for  domestic  ills, 
law  ane  order,  has  long  been  used  to 
describe  American  objectives  in  the 
troubled  areas  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  While  the  Federal  CJovemment 
did  not  start  aiding  local  U.S.  police 
agencies  until  1968,  we  have  been  sup- 
plying the  police  of  selected  underde- 
veloped nations  with  equipment,  arms, 
and  training  since  1954.  U.S.  funds  have 
been  used  to  construct  the  National  Po- 
lice Academy  of  Brazil,  to  renovate  and 
expand  the  South  Vietnamese  prison  sys- 
tem, and  to  install  a  national  police  com- 
munications network  in  Colombia.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development 
estimates  that  over  1  million  foreign  po- 
licemen have  received  some  training  or 
supplies  through  the  U.S.  public  safety 
program — a  figure  which  includes  100,000 
Brazilian  police  and  the  entire  120,000- 
man  National  Police  Force  in  South 
Vietnam. 

VS.  foreign  aid  programs  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped third  world  call  for  a 
modest  acceleration  of  economic  growth, 
to  be  achieved  wherever  possible 
through  the  normal  profitmaking  activ- 
ities of  U.S.  corporations  and  lending  In- 
stitutions. It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
an  atmosphere  of  insecurity  and  rebel- 
liousness does  not  provide  an  attractive 
climate  for  investment.  In  the  rapidly 
urbanizing  nations  of  the  third  world, 
civil  disorders  have  become  a  common 
phenomenon  as  landless  peasants  stream 
to  the  cities  in  search  of  economic  and 
cultural  opportimlties. 

Since  most  of  these  countries  cannot 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  these  new  city- 
dwellers  imder  present  economic  and  so- 
cial systems  built  up  tensions  are  increas- 
ingly giving  way  to  attacks  on  the  status 
quo.  After  his  1969  tour  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Nelson  Rockefeller  noted  in  his  re- 
port to  the  President  that  while  Latin 
armies: 

Have  gradually  Improved  their  capabilities 
for  dealing  with  Castro-type  agrarian  guer- 
rillas. It  appeared  that  radical  revolutionary 
elements  In  the  hemisphere  are  increasingly 
txirnlng  toward  urban  terrorism  In  their  at- 
tempts to  bring  down  the  existing  order. 

This  prediction  has  already  been  borne 
out  in  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  where  urban 
guerrillas  have  in  the  past  staged  spec- 
tacular bank  robberies  and  kidnappings. 

Since  the  late  1950's  a  paramoimt  con- 
cern of  American  policymakers  has  been 
the  preservation  of  social  stability  in 
countries  deemed  favorable  to  U.S.  trade 
and  investment.  U.S.  military  planning 
has  been  shaped  by  the  need  to  provide, 
on  a  moment's  notice  counterinsurgency 
forces  that  can  be  flown  in  to  the  aid 
of  friendly  regimes  threatened  by  popu- 
lar insurrection.  The  military  assistance 
progrsun  has  been  used  to  upgrade  the 
capabilities  of  indigenous  forces  to  over- 


come the  rural  guerrilla  forces.  Finally, 
on  the  premise  that  the  police  constitute 
the  first  line  of  defense  against  subver- 
sion, the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  f unneled  American  funds 
and  supplies  into  the  hands  of  third 
world  police  forces. 

During  hearings  on  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations  for  1965,  AID  Ad- 
ministrator David  Bell  described  the  ra- 
tionale behind  U.S.  police  assistance  pro- 
grams as  follows: 

Maintenance  of  law  and  order  Including 
Internal  security  Is  one  of  the  fundamental 
responsibilities  of  government . . . 

Successful  discharge  of  this  responsibility 
Is  Imperative  If  a  nation  is  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  environment  of  stability  and 
security  so  essential  to  economic,  social,  and 
political  progress  . . . 

Plainly,  the  United  States  has  very  great 
Interests  In  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  an  atmosphere  of  law  and  order  under  hu- 
mane, civU  concepts  and  control  .  .  .  When 
there  Is  a  need,  technical  assistance  to  the 
police  of  developing  nations  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  promotes  and  protects  these 
U.S.  interests. 

The  public  safety  program  is  not  large 
in  comparison  to  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram— but  its  supporters  can  muster 
some  impressive  arguments  in  its  favor. 
It  is  argued,  for  instance,  that  the 
police — being  interspersed  among  the 
population — are  more  effective  than  the 
military  in  controlling  low-scale  insur- 
gency. Supporters  of  the  police  assistance 
program  also  point  out  that  police  forces 
are  cheaper  to  maintain  than  military 
forces,  since  they  do  not  require  expen- 
sive "hardware"  like  planes,  tanks,  and 
artillery. 

These  arguments,  advanced  by  men 
like  Col.  Edward  Lansdale,  formerly  of 
the  CIA,  received  their  most  favorable 
response  from  President  Jrfm  E.  Ken- 
nedy and  his  brother  Robert,  then  the 
Attorney  General,  In  the  early  1960's. 
Presidential  backing  was  responsible  for 
a  substantial  expansion  of  the  public 
safety  program  in  1962,  and  for  the  cen- 
tralization of  all  U.S.  police  assistance 
activities  in  AID'S  Office  of  Public  Safety. 
The  State  Department  memorandum  es- 
tablishing OPS  is  noteworthy  for  its 
strong  language — the  memo.  Issued  in 
November  1962,  declared  that  AID — 

Vests  the  Office  of  Public  Safety  with  the 
primary  responsibility  and  authority  for  pub- 
lic safety  programs  and  gives  that  Office  a 
series  of  powers  and  responsibilities  which 
wm  enable  It  to  act  rapidly,  vigorously,  and 
effectively  .  .  .  powers  greater  than  any  other 
technical  office  or  division  of  AID. 

The  two  Kennedys  also  gave  enthusi- 
astic support  to  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
American  Police  Academy  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  Later,  in  order  to  open  the 
Academy  to  police  officers  from  other 
countries,  it  was  moved  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  reorganized  as  the  Interna- 
tional Police  Academy. 

The  Office  of  Public  Safety  is  empow- 
ered to  assist  Third  World  police  orga- 
nizations in  three  ways:  First,  by  sending 
"public  safety  advisers"  who  provide  "in- 
country  "  training  for  rank  and  file  po- 
licemen only  at  the  expense  of  the  host 
country;  second,  by  providing  training  at 
the  International  Police  Academy  and 
other  U.S.  schools  for  senior  police  offi- 
cers and  technicians;  and,  third,  by  ship- 


ping weapons,  ammunition,  radios,  patrol 
cars,  jeeps,  chemical  munitions,  and  re- 
lated equipment. 

Last  year,  after  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974, 1  directed  a  letter  to  USAID 
requesting  information  on  what  the  OPS 
prognun  would  encompass  in  the  next  2 
years,  takmg  In  consideration  the  new 
congressional  limitations  imposed  on 
OPS. 

Mr.  Matthew  Harvey,  AID  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Legislative  Affairs,  re- 
sponded only  in  part  to  the  question  by 
choosing  to  omit  the  OPS  plans  for  the 
continued  export  of  police  and  para- 
military weaponry.  Harvey  states: 

During  the  next  two  years,  the  Office  of 
Public  Safety  projected  assistance  to  a  num- 
ber of  countries.  Currently  Public  Safety 
programs  are  being  Implemented  in  18  coun- 
tries. 

Commitments  Include  Public  Safety  ad- 
visory assistance  mainly  In  the  field  of  ad- 
ministration and  manageoMnt  —  training 
both  In-country  and  at  the  International 
Police  Academy  In  Washington,  D.C.— com- 
modity assistance  which  Includes  Items  such 
as  vehicles,  communcatlons,  police  type 
weapons  and  training  aids. 

The  International  Police  Academy  Is  sched- 
uled to  provide  training  for  police  officers 
from  nations  of  the  free  world.  Of  high 
priority  is  training  of  foreign  poUce  officers 
who  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  enforcement  resources  which  are 
committed  to  the  international  narcotics 
control  efforts.  The  PubUc  Safety  program 
also  Includes  a  training  program  for  the 
Africa  region  which  wiU  enable  police  offi- 
cers from  21  countries  to  receive  U.S.  train- 
ing. 

The  Office  of  Public  Safety  is  also  sched- 
uled to  provide  TDT  technical  assistance  to 
countries  In  the  development  of  the  police 
Institution.  The  Office  of  Public  Safety  has 
been  tasked  to  provide  technical  assistance 
In  developing  narcotic  control  programs 
which  Include  such  specialized  fields  as 
criminalistics,  records  and  communications, 
b.  As  you  are  probably  aware  the  Senate/ 
House  conferees  have  reported  out  the  for- 
eign aid  bin  which  under  Section  112  re- 
quires the  ending  of  all  PubUc  Safety  over- 
seas programs.  If  signed  Into  law  in  this 
form,  the  Bill  would  not  affect  the  activ- 
ities of  the  International  Police  Academy  In 
Washington.  The  Academy  would  continue 
to  train  police  officers  In  modem  police  man- 
agement and  techniques  as  at  present. 

Using  Latin  America  to  measure  the 
scope  of  these  activities,  we  find  that  over 
150  public  safety  advisors  have  been  sta- 
tioned in  15  countries  until  now,  and  that 
some  2,000  Latin  police  officers  have  re- 
ceived training  at  the  International  Po- 
lice Academy.  In  addition,  over  $42  mil- 
lion has  been  given  to  these  countries  in 
OPS  supporting  assistance  programs  in 
the  last  3  years  alone.  Until  1972,  the 
leading  beneficiary  of  the  public  safety 
program  in  Latin  America  was  Brazil, 
which  received  almost  $8  million  in  OPS 
funds  by  the  middle  of  1972.  Since  then, 
the  largest  recipients  of  OPS  aid  have 
been  Colombia  and  Guatemala. 

In  providing  this  kind  of  assistance, 
OPS  notes  that : 

Most  countries  possess  a  unified  civil  secu- 
rity service  which  "In  addition  to  regular 
police  Include  para  military  units  within 
civil  police  organizations  and  paramilitary 
forces  such  as  gendarmeries,  constabularies. 
and  civil  guards  which  perform  police  func- 
tions and  have  as  their  prtmfiry  mission 
maintaining  Internal  security. 
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The  AID  program  is  designed  to  en- 
compass  all  of  theee  functions.  According 
to  OPS: 

Individual  PubUe  Safety  progrmms,  while 
rarylng  from  coantry  to  oountrr,  mt*  foeuMd 
la  general  oo  developing  wltbln  the  ctvU  se- 
cxirttj  lorces  »  halarwe  ot  (1)  ft  eapal>illt;  for 
regular  police  operations,  with  (3)  an  in- 
vestigative capability  for  detecting  and  tden- 
tlfylng  erlmtnal  and^or  sabverstre  individ- 
uals and  organizations  and  netrtraUzing  tbelr 
activities,  and  with  (3)  a  capability  for  con- 
troUing  militant  activities  ranging  from 
demonstrations,  disorders,  or  riots  through 
small-scale  guerrilla  operations. 

As  noted  in  the  1962  State  Depart- 
ment memo,  OPS  possesses  unique  pow- 
ers not  granted  to  other  AID  bureaus. 
These  powers  enable  OPS  to  "act  rapidly, 
vigorously  and  effectively"  in  aiding 
Latin  regimes  threatened  by  popular  up- 
risings When  a  crisis  develops  in  a  Latin 
capital,  OPS  officials  often  stay  up  "night 
after  night"  in  their  Washington,  D.C., 
office  to  insiure  that  needed  supplies — in- 
cluding radios  and  tear  gas — reach  the 
beleagtiered  police  of  the  friendly  regime. 

AID  officials  insist  that  public  safety 
assistance  is  "not  given  to  support  dic- 
tatorships." But  there  are  apparently  ex- 
ceptions to  tlxis  rttle:  Administrator  Bell 
told  a  Senate  Committee  in  1965  that: 

It  is  obviously  not  our  purpose  or  intent 
to  assist  a  head  of  state  who  Is  repressive.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  working  in  a  lot  of 
countries  where  the  governments  are  con- 
trolled by  people  who  have  shortcomings. 

Not  wanting  to  embarass  AID  or  any 
of  the  people  we  support  who  have 
"shortcomings,"  Bell  did  not  mention 
names. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  one  country 
Bell  was  referring  to  Is  Brazil — a  country 
which  until  1972  enjoyed  a  substantial 
OPS  contribution  despite  well-docu- 
mented reports  that  political  prisoners 
are  regularly  being  tortured  by  the  police. 
In  justifying  continued  OPS  aid  to  such 
regimes,  Bell  explained  that: 

The  police  are  a  strongly  antl-Commxtnlst 
force  right  now.  For  that  reason  it  is  a  very 
important  force  to  us. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  these  men  should 
consider  a  small  amount  of  allegedly 
Communist-led  terrorism  to  be  sufficient 
reason  to  subsidize  the  repressive  ap- 
paratus of  a  totalitarian  regime. 

THE    "PITBLIC    SAFETY    PROCBAM"    D»    SOTTTH 
VIETNAM 

According  to  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  State  Department  dated  February  5, 
1974.  Assistant  Administrator  Harvey 
stated  that  after  June  14, 1974.  there  will 
be  no  South  Vietnamese  police  officers 
admitted  to  training  courses  of  what- 
ever natuie  at  the  International  Police 
Academy. 

In  another  letter,  dated  January  28, 
the  Department  states  that: 

No  tJ.S.  personnel,  either  civilian  or  mili- 
tary, are  advising  the  Vietnamese  National 
Poilce  under  any  contracts  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  other  government 
agency.  Such  action  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  Ceasefire  Agreement  of  January  27.  1973 
which  has  been  strictly  compiled  with. 

Yet.  in  an  article  dated  February  16, 
.  David  K.  Sliipler,  a  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent stated  that  he  has  foimd  a 


great  deal  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Shipler  writes: 

Althougti  tit*  nurlB  agreeaients  explicitly 
rule  out  MlTlawa  to  tb*  p^Uo*  force,  the 
South  Vl«to«iDea«  National  PoUce  continue 
to  receive  regular  advice  trooa  Americans. 

In  a  recent  conversation  »lth  this  ootxe- 
spondent,  two  high-ranMng  afflcers  said  they 
and  tbdr  ataffs  met  fragurntly  witb  the 
Saigon  station  chief  of  tb»  CIA.  and  hU 
staff.  Sometimes,  they  said,  the  CJ.A.  chief 
aslLB  the  pcdice  to  gather  Intelligence  for  him, 
and  often  they  meet  to  hfelp  each  other 
analyze  the  data  coUected.       I 

A  pcdice  official  confirmed  that  In  some 
provinces  "American  liaison  |neu"  who  work 
with  the  police  remain  on  thi  job.  "There  are 
still  some,  but  not  so  many,"  pe  said. 

EPISODX    IN    POUCE    SATION 
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Local  policemen  still  refefr  to  "American 
police  advisers,"  according  tolJames  M.  Mark- 
ham,  Saigon  bureau  chief  oi  The  New  York 
Times,  who  was  detained  byj  the  police  late 
in  January  after  a  visit  to  ft  Vletcong-held 
area. 

Mr.  Markham  said  that  Inj 
where   he   was   held   overnl 
Thlet.  where  he  was  detail 
being  transferred  to  Saigon,  policemen,  talk- 
ing among  themselves,  refei^ed  to  the  "po- 
lice adviser."  In  Phan  Thiel 
policeman  was  overheard  s) 
the  American  police  adviser 

In  the  last  six  weeks  The  . 
has  made  repeated  attempjts  to  Interview 
officials  In  the  United  Stiftes  Agency  for 
International  Development  \f  ho  are  respKsnsi- 
ble  for  American  aid  to  the  |>oUce.  Although 
the   officials   appeared  read; 


th  Qui  Nhon, 

ght,   and   Phan 

briefly  while 


he  reported,  a 
Ing.  "Let's  get 

^ver  here." 

Jew  York  Times 


to  discuss  the 
subject,  they  were  orderedl  by  the  United 
States  Ambassador,  Graham  A.  Martin,  to 
say  nothing.  I 

Contrary  to  assurancesjfrom  the  State 
Department,  it  is  doubtful  that  police  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnaiti  has  been  ter- 
minated. One  is  compelled  to  ask,  there- 
fore, just  what  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  to  do  to  stop  the 
incessant  fimding  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese police  forces.  Wnat  does  it  take 
to  tell  AID,  OPS  and  otlers  in  the  ad- 
ministration, no.  We  haw  passed  a  law 
specifically  prohibiting  p.S.  police  as- 
sistance or  training  to  Couth  Vietnam 
and  5«t,  the  programs  fcontinue  to  go 
on,  apparently  almost  unabated. 

In  1971,  Michael  Klare  wrote  an  excel- 
lent report  on  the  public  safety  program 
in  South  Vietnam.  While  the  report  may 
not  be  a  description  ot  tlje  public  safety 
program  as  it  exists  todaj  in  South  Viet- 
nam, it  does  represent  1  he  most  accu- 
rate history  and  descrlpt  on  of  the  pro- 
gram as  it  existed  imtil  recently.  It  in- 
dicates. I  believe,  the  rea  1  focus  and  In 
tent  of  the  public  safetjj  program  even 
as  it  exists  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ijnanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecton,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printe4  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REPOBT 


printed  at  this 
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predecessor  agency)  to  assemble  a  team  of 
police  experts  to  advla*  the  gofvemment  of 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Ultimately  33  advisors 
served  in  the  P<^ce  Divtaion  of  the  now 
famous  Michigan  State  University  Group 
(MSUG);  ot  this  group,  at  least  a  few  are 
known  to  have  been  CIA  agents.  The  police 
division  gnpei  vised  the  reor^nization  of 
Vietnam's  decrepit  p<^lce  system,  provided 
training  In  a  vaxiety  o<  poUce  skills,  provided 
small  arms  and  ammunition,  and  helped 
establish  a  modern  records  system  for  filing 
data  on  political  suspects.  I 

The  MSUG  effort  was  superseded  in  1959 
by  a  Ptiblic  Safety  Division  (PSD)  under 
direct  U.S.  management.  In  keeping  with 
President  Kennedy's  caU  f*r  Increased 
counterlnsurgency  Initiatives,  ithe  program 
was  vastly  expanded  in  1962.  Beginning  with 
a  staff  of  six  in  1959,  the  PSD  mission  in  Viet- 
nam increaed  to  47  in  1963,  Wid  to  304  by 
ixad-1968.  Total  support  of  the  SPSD  program 
had  reached  $95,417,000  by  the(  end  of  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  has  continued  ut  the  rate  of 
about  $20  million  a  year;  (amie  of  these 
funds  are  supplied  by  the  Department  ot 
Defense  rather  than  by  AID) . 

Prom  the  very  start  of  the  Vietnam  ctm- 
fllct,  the  National  P<dlce  (NP)  ot  South 
Vietnam  has  been  regarded  by  our  govern- 
ment as  a  pcu'amllltary  force  with  certain 
responsibilities  related  to  the  o^terall  counter- 
Insurgency  effort.  In  the  Foreward  to  a  man- 
ual on  The  Police  and  Resoiiriet  Control  in 
Counter-Insurgency  (Saigon,  1964) ,  Chief 
Prank  B.  Walton  wn>te  that  ''the  methods 
included  in  this  text  are  emergency  proce- 
dures not  utilized  in  a  normsi  peace-time 
situation.  They  are  stringent,  war-time 
measxures  designed  to  assist  in; defeating  the 
enemy  .  .  ."  In  order  to  upgrade  Vietnamese 
police  capabilities  to  carry  oMt  its  wartime 
responsibilities,  PSD  supervised  the  con- 
solidation of  all  regional,  pjrovincial  and 
specialized  prtice  agencies  un^er  the  direc- 
torate of  National  PtAlce  in  lte62,  and  sub- 
sequently prepared  a  "Natlona|l  Police  Plan" 
for  Vietnam  in  1964.  Under  pie  plan,  the 
NP's  personnel  strength  gre^r  from  19,000 
men  In  1963  to  52,000  by  th«i  end  of  1965, 
70,000  in  1967,  and  85.000  bjr  the  end  of 
1969.  To  keep  pace  with  thlsfrapld  growth, 
the  plan  provided  for  a  vast  lacrease  in  U.S. 
technical  assistance,  training  and  commod- 
ity support.  Public  Safety  Division  aid  and 
management  have  become  so  Extensive,  that 
the  National  Police  might  moi-e  properly  be 
considered  a  U.S.  mercenary  Corce  than  an 
indigenous  Institution. 

SPECIFIC  ruNcnoiis 
The  specific  counterlnsurgebcy  ftinctlons 
performed  by  the  police — ^resources  control, 
identification,  surveillance  and  pacification — 
are  spelled  out  in  an  OPS  brochiure  on  The 
Role  of  the  Public  Safety  In  $uppoTt  of  the 
National  Police  of  Vietnam  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1969),  and  in  AID'S  Program  and  Proj- 
ect Data  Presentations  to  the,  Congress  for 
Fiscal  rear  197 1. 

Resources  Control  is  defired  by  Ptiblic 
Safety  Advisor  E.  H.  Adkins  Ji  ■.  as  "an  effort 
to  regulate  the  movement  ct  selected  re- 
sources, both  human  and  ma  erlal.  In  order 
to  restrict  the  enemy's  supp}rt  or  deprive 
him  of  it  altogether  .  .  ."  In  oider  to  prevent 
the  flow  of  supplies  and  people  to  and  from 
villages  loyal  to  the  NatioAal  Liberation 
Front  (NFL).  7,700  members  cf  the  National 
Police  currently  man  some  61  iO  checkpoints 
at  key  locations  on  roadways  4nd  waterways, 
and  operate  mobile  checkpoints  on  remote 
roads  and  trails.  By  1968.  moile  than  468.45G 
persons  hEid  been  arrested  In  this  program, 
of  whom  28,000  were  reportel  as  "VC  sus- 
pects." AID  reported  that  "Re  ources  control 
efforts  in  1969  resiUted  In  net  rly  100,000  ar- 
rests Including  more  than  lO^OOO  known  or 
suspected  Vietcong.  Confiscations  Included 
50,000  units  of  medicine/drug^  and  6,000  tons 
of  contraband  foodstuffs. 
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The  National  Identity  Registration  Pro- 
pram  Is  descrl'jed  by  OPS  as  "an  Integral  part 
of  the  population  and  resources  control  pro- 
gram." Under  a  1967  law,  amended  In  1967, 
every  Vietnamese  16  years  and  older  Is  re- 
quired to  register  with  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  carry  identification  cards;  anyone 
caught  without  the  proper  ID  cards  Is  con- 
sidered a  "VC  suspect"  and  subject  to  Im- 
prisonment or  worse.  At  the  time  of  registra- 
tion, a  full  set  of  fingerprints  Is  obtained 
from  each  applicant,  and  information  on  his 
or  her  political  beliefs  Is  recorded.  By  1971, 
12,000,000  persons  are  to  have  been  reached 
by  this  identiflcation/registratlon  program. 
"Once  completed,"  AID  explains,  "the  Identi- 
fication system  will  provide  for  a  national 
repository  of  fingerprints  and  photographs 
and  biological  data.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  national  Identification  systems  In 
the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  badly 
needed." 

SurveilUmce  of  persons  and  organizations 
suspected  of  hart>oring  anti-government  sen- 
timents Is  the  responsibUlty  of  the  NP's 
Special  Poilce  Branch  (SP).  The  Special 
Branch  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  Viet- 
nam's secret  police;  originally  the  Indo- 
Chinese  branch  ot  the  French  Surete.  the 
SP  was  known  as  the  Vietnamese  Bureau  of 
Investigation  during  the  Diem  regime.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1962  decree  establishing  the 
National  Police,  the  SP  was  given  the  re- 
sponsibilities of:  "Gathering  information  on 
political  activities,"  and  "carrying  out  un- 
dercover operations  throughout  the  country, 
searching  for,  investigating,  keeping  track  of, 
and  prosecuting  elements  indulged  In  sub- 
versive activities."  OPS  documents  state  that 
"SP  agents  penetrate  subversive  organiza- 
tions," and  "use  Intelligence  collection,  po- 
litical data  land)  dossiers  compUed  from 
census  data  ...  to  separate  the  bad  guys 
from  the  good."  AID  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  criteria  used  to  separate  the  "bad 
guys"  from  the  "good  guys";  anyone  famiUar 
with  the  Vietnamese  scene  knows,  however, 
that  the  SP's  major  responsibility  is  surveU- 
lance  of  non-Comm\mlst  groups  that  could 
pose  a  political  challenge  to  the  regime  In 
power.  Persons  who  advocate  negotiations 
with  the  NLF  are  routinely  picked  up  by  the 
Special  PoUce  and  sentenced  to  stiff  prison 
terms. 

Pacification  usually  brings  to  mind  "good 
wlU"  projects  like  school  construction  and 
free  medical  care  in  Vietnam,  however,  the 
paramount  task  of  the  U.S.  pacification 
effort  is  the  Identification  and  neutralization 
of  the  local  NLF  administrative  apparatus — 
In  Pentagon  nomenclature,  the  "Viet  Cong 
Infrastructure'  (VCI).  The  counter-infra- 
structure campaign  was  initiated  by  the  CIA 
In  July  1968  as  the  "Phung  Hoang"  pro- 
gram— better  known  In  English  as  Operation 
Phoenix.  This  program,  incorporated  Into 
the  Civil  Operations  and  Revolutionary  De- 
velopment Support  (CORDS)  effort.  Is  de- 
scribed by  American  officials  as  "a  systematic 
effort  at  mtelllgence  coordination  and  ex- 
ploitation." In  the  intelligence  phase,  all 
allied  inteUlgence  services — including  South 
Vietnam's  Special  Police  Branch  and  Amer- 
ica's CIA  and  military  intelligence  organiza- 
tion— are  supposed  to  pool  the  data  they 
have  collected  (or  fOTCibly  extracted)  from 
Informers  and  prisoners  on  the  identity  of 
NLF  cadres.  It  Is  for  this  ultimate  purpose 
that  most  of  the  other  police  functions  de- 
scribed above — interdiction,  identification, 
registration  mnd  surveillance — are  carried  on. 
In  the  exploitation  phase  of  Phoenix,  mem- 
bers of  the  paramilitary  National  Police  Field 
Forces,  sometimes  assisted  by  the  Army, 
make  secret,  small-scale  raids  Into  contested 
areas  to  seize  or  eliminate  persons  who  have 
been  Identified  by  the  Intelligence  services 
as  "VCI  agents."  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  tbe 
head  of  CORDS,  ex-CIA  agent  William  E. 
Colby  sUted  that  In  1969  a  total  of  19,534 
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suspected  VCI  agents  had  been  "neutral- 
ized"— of  this  amount  6,187  had  been  killed, 
8,515  arrested,  and  4332  persuaded  to  Join 
the  Saigon  side.  Colliy  insisted  that  PhoenU 
did  not  constitute  an  "assassination"  or 
"counter-terror"  operation. 

Each  of  the  counterlnsurgency  programs 
described  has  been  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  prison  population  of  South 
Vietnam.  Since  prison  management  is  con- 
sidered a  major  task  of  the  overall  police 
responsibility,  the  U.S.  Public  Safety  pro- 
gram Includes  substantial  assistance  to  the 
Directorate  of  Corrections — the  Saigon 
agency  ultimately  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  South  Vietnam's  41  civil  prisons.  VS. 
aid  has  enabled  the  Directorate  to  enlarge 
the  prison  system  from  Its  1967  capacity  of 
20,000  prisoners  to  the  present  capacity  of 
33,435  inmates. 

Prom  1967-1969,  OPS  expenditures  in  sup- 
port of  prison  maintenance  have  totaled  $1.6 
million.  Specific  project  targets  in  1969,  ac- 
cording to  AID'S  Program  and  Project  Data 
Presentations  to  the  Congress,  Include:  "The 
renovation  and  expansion  of  selected  correc- 
tion centers,  the  addition  of  up  to  1,000 
trained  personnel  to  administer  correction 
centers  .  .  .  and  the  implementation  of  a 
plan  for  relocating  prisoners  in  order  to  re- 
duce overcrowding  and  provide  greater 
security  from  VC  attacks."  To  achieve  these 
targets,  "AID  will  provide  technical  advisors 
to  help  supervise  relocations  and  to  train 
new  recruits  .  .  .  J  and  J  will  provide  sup- 
plies for  prison  security  .  .  ."  One  of  the 
facilities  selected  for  the  relocation  program 
was  the  dread  prison  of  Con  Son  Island  with 
its  now-notorious  "tiger  cages." 

TIGEB   CAGES   GET    HIGH   a&TINGS 

Americans  who  were  in  Saigon  In  the  late 
Fifties  under  the  Michigan  State-CIA  poUce 
advisory  mission  noted  at  the  time  that  op- 
position politicians  were  frequently  carted 
off  to  Con  Son.  The  U.S.  government's  own 
figures  state  that  at  least  70  percent  of  the 
prisoner  population  throughout  Vietnam  is 
political,  and  another  nine  percent  Is  "mili- 
tary"—that  is.  POWs.  It  has  been  said  for 
years  that  to  know  the  status  of  the  non- 
communist  political  opposition.  Con  Son 
was  the  place  to  go. 

U.S.  Public  Safety  Advisor  Frank  Walton, 
former  Los  Angeles  Deputy  Chief  of  Police, 
with  a  reputation  for  being  hard  on  minor- 
ities, is  one  of  225  Public  Safety  Advisors 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Walton  declared  Con  Son 
to  be  "a  correctional  institution  worthy  of 
higher  ratings  than  some  prisons  in  the  U.S." 
with  "enlightened  and  modem  administra- 
tion." 

In  order  to  upgrade  the  administrative 
capabilities  of  the  Corrections  Directorate, 
AID  regularly  provides  training  to  Vietnam- 
ese prison  officials  "outside  of  Vietnam."  Al- 
though AID  does  not  divulge  any  details,  the 
ten  officials  receiving  such  training  In  fiscal 
year  1969  are  probably  among  the  60  Viet- 
namese police  officers  brought  to  the  U.S. 
to  attend  special  courses.  According  to  the 
AID  manual  on  Public  Safety  Training,  for- 
eign police  perscmnel  can  attend  an  18-week 
course  In  "Penology  and  Corrections  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  in  Carbondale. 
The  Southern  Illinois  program  includes  in- 
struction in  such  topics  as:  "disposition  of 
convicted  offenders  and  Juveniles;  philosophy 
and  practice  of  correctional  Institutional 
management;  methods  of  correctional  staff 
training  and  dev^opment."  The  program  also 
Includes  a  course  on  "Correctional  InstlttJte 
Design  and  Construction." 

One  begins  to  appreciate  the  breadth  of 
the  Vietnam  program  by  reading  AID'S  1971 
budget  request — $13  million  is  being  Bought 
to  achieve  the  following  "Pnjibct  Targets": 
.  .  .  provision  of  commodity  and  advisory 
support  for  a  poUce  force  ot  106,000  men  by 
the  end  of  FY  1971  .  . .  assisting  the  NaUonal 


Identity  Registration  Program  (NIRP)  to  reg- 
ister more  than  12,000,000  persons  15  years 
of  age  and  over  by  the  end  of  1971:  continu- 
ing to  provide  basic  and  specialized  training 
for  approximately  40,000  police  annually; 
providing  technical  assistance  to  the  police 
detention  system  Including  planning  and 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  an  additional  2,000  inmates  during  1970; 
and  helping  to  achieve  a  major  increase  in 
the  number  of  police  presently  working 
(6,000)  at  the  village  level. 

This  presentation,  it  must  be  remembered, 
only  represents  programs  imder  AID  author- 
ity; missing  from  this  prospectus  are  NP  ac- 
tivities financed  by  the  CIA  and  the  Defense 
Department.  MUltary  Assistance  fimds  are 
used  to  finance  the  activities  of  the  parlia- 
mentary National  Police  Field  Forces  (NPFF) . 
which,  by  January  1969,  constituted  a  small 
army  of  12,000  men  organized  into  75  com- 
panies (our  expansion  plans  call  for  a  total 
complement  of  22,500  men  and  108  compan- 
ies by  the  end  of  1970) .  Because  of  the  "mili- 
tary commonality"  of  their  equipment,  all 
commodities  support  to  the  NPFF  is  provided 
by  the  Pentagon.  The  extent  of  CIA  contri- 
butions to  the  National  Poilce  Is  of  course 
impossible  to  determine;  it  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  the  CIA  has  been  Involved  In 
modernizing  Vietnam's  secret  police  files 
since  1955.  One  does  not  have  to  Invoke  the 
sinister  Image  of  the  CIA,  however,  to  estab- 
lish beyond  a  doubt  that  the  United  States 
is  Intimately  Involved  In  every  barbarous  act 
committed  by  the  South  Vietnamese  police 
on  behalf  of  the  Saigon  government. 

Mr.  ABODREZK.  Mr.  Presidrait,  there 
are  other  programs  in  the  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  which  concern  me  a  great  deal. 
According  to  reports  which  I  received 
last  year,  the  U.S.  Gtovemment  has  been 
training  foreign  policemen  in  bomb-mak- 
ing at  a  remote  desert  camp  In  Texas.  At 
the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  Academj'  in  Los 
Presnos,  Tex.,  foreign  policemen  are 
taught  the  design,  manufacture  and  po- 
tential uses  of  homemade  bombs  and  in- 
cendiary devices  by  IPA  instructors.  At 
least  165  policemen  have  taken  this 
"Technical  Investigations  Course"  since 
it  was  first  offered  in  1969. 

While  I  was  assured  at  the  time  that 
the  course  had  been  terminated,  I  have 
recently  learned  that  it  has  resiurfaced — 
this  time  in  Edgewood,  Md.  According  to 
E.  H.  Adkins,  Deputy  Director  of  the  IPA, 
in  an  interview  with  Carol  Clifford  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  course  has 
been  "revamped"  and  renamed  preven- 
tion and  investigation  of  contemporary 
violence. 

In  addition  to  the  bomb  school,  I  have 
learned  that  International  Police  Acad- 
emy graduates  also  attend  a  school  for 
Psychological  Operations  at  Port  Bragg. 
N.C. 

The  school,  which  is  held  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Institute  for  Military  Assistance  at 
Port  Bragg,  N.C,  includes  courses  with 
such  titles  as  subversive  insurgent  meth- 
odology, psychological  operations  in  sup- 
port of  internal  defense  and  develop- 
ment, the  role  of  intelligence  and  inter- 
nal defense.  According  to  Adkins,  the 
purpose  of  the  school  is  to  "teach  police 
how  the  military  handles  psychological 
warfare  problems." 

We  have  also  learned  that  the  IPA 
counts  among  its  graduates  seciulty 
guards  employed  by  Aramco,  the  Arabian 
American  Oil  Co. 

I  could  go  on,  with  other  reports  of 
OPS  activity  which  I  have  found  in  the 
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last  year  including  letters  from  foreign- 
ers indicating  U£.  complicity  In  the  use 
of  torture  in  countries  abroad,  but  I  think 
that  the  point  is  clear: 

This  coimtry  is  involved  in  an  activity 
which  Is  totally  divorced  from  the  scope 
and  intention  of  U.S.  foreign  aid.  The 
Office  of  Public  Safety  and  the  Interna- 
tional Police  Academy  mocks  the  purpose 
of  other  AID  programs  and  has  inflicted 
an  indelible  blemish  on  the  past  record 
and  accomplishments  of  USAID  pro- 
grams. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1975  which  would  prohibit  this  in- 
sensible activity  from  continuing. 

Last  year  we  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful in  curtailing  the  activities  of  the 
OPS.  Presently,  only  U.S.  funds  for  police 
training  in  foreign  coimtries  is  pro- 
hibited. Obviously,  a  great  deal  of  activity 
has  continued  to  persist.  The  Interna- 
tional Police  Academy  has  now  graduated 
4,000  students  and  they  continue  to  come. 
Supporting  assistance  to  many  of  the 
most  repressive  governments  in  the  world 
today  continue  to  go  on  unabated.  And 
new  programs  such  as  the  "contemporary 
violence"  course  in  Maryland  continue  to 
spring  up. 

It  is  time,  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
terminates  this  program  and  all  related 
activities  in  regard  to  police  and  prison 
support.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues 
will  agree  with  me,  and  support  this 
amendment  when  it  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration later  this  summer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

AuztrDitun  No.  1511 

On  page  7,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  foUowlng  new  section: 

PBOHIBITING   POLICE   TRAINING 

See.  10.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  part  HI  of  the 
^relgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sw:.  659.  (a)  Prohibiting  Police  Train- 
ing.— None  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  or  any  other  law,  and  none 
of  the  local  currencies  accruing  under  this 
or  any  other  law,  shall  be  used  to  provide 
training  or  advice,  or  provide  any  financial 
support,  for  police,  prisons,  or  other  Internal 
security  forces  of  any  foreign  government  or 
any  program  of  internal  Intelligence  of  sur- 
veUlance  on  behalf  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment within  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  assistance  rendered 
under  section  515(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  or  with 
respect  to  any  authority  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  or  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  which  relates  to  crimes  of 
the  nature  which  are  unlawful  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  to  any  contract  entered  Into  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  with 
any  person,  organization,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  provide  per- 
sonnel to  conduct,  or  assist  In  conducting, 
any  such  program. 

Notwithstanding  clause  (2).  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  any  renewal  or  extension  of  any 
contract  referred  to  in  such  paragraph  en- 
tered Into  on  or  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment." 
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Act  Is  repealed. 
"Sec.  10"  and 
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(b)  Section  112  of  such 
On  page  7,  line  16,  strike 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  11 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1512 

(Ordered  to  be  printeti  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  For01gn  Relations.) 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  amendment  to  S.  3394, 
the  foreign  sud  bill  Which  provides 
that  no  military  assistance  shall  be 
made  available  to  any  foreign  govern- 
ment during  any  period  in  which  that 
government  does  not  aUlow  such  inter- 
national organizations  ae  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  [Red  Cross,  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists, 
Amnesty  International,  end  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  ori  Human  Rights 
free  access  into  their  prisons  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conducting  ijispections  with 
respect  to  alleged  violaltons  of  human 
rights.  j 

I  join  a  growing  number  of  Americans 
who  are  deeply  concemefl  over  the  ram- 
pant violations  of  human  rights  and  the 
need  for  a  more  effectiv«  response  from 
the  U.S.  Government.  E)espite  national 
differences,  ideological  variances,  and 
numerous  reasons,  a  large  and  ever-grow- 
ing number  of  American^  citizens  find  a 
common  cause  in  coming  eo  the  aid  of  the 
oppressed  in  countries  throughout  the 
world.  I 

The  sad  but  unfortunate  fact  is  that 
gross  and  malicious  viol4tions  of  human 
rights  continue  to  persisti  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world.  Tortuje,  mass  impris- 
onment, summary  executions,  and  dis- 
crimination, and  other  Bbhorent  viola- 
tions continue  to  be  i4sed — sometimes 
quite  overtly — in  countfies  whose  gov- 
ernments the  United  Stfites  consider  to 
be  among  its  closest  friends. 

While  no  one  disputes!  the  role  of  any 
government  in  guaranteeing  to  its  citi- 
zens the  most  basic  freedoms  and  rights 
accorded  to  every  hum 
come  apparent  in  recent 
governments  not  only  n 
tee  these  rights  but  act 
Contrary  to  what  m: 
government  repression 
one  particular  ideolog^^.  Governments 
from  every  part  of  the  political  spectrum 
have  at  one  time  in  recent  years  been  ac- 
cused of  violating  the  f 
of  its  citizens 

While  the  protection 
remains  essentially  the 
each  government,  it  becomes  the  respon 
sibility  of  the  intematfcnal  community 
when  violations  occur  at  the  hands  of 
the  government.  It  must  be  the  respon 
sibility  of  concerned  governments  and  in- 
ternational organizations  to  help  defend 
the  human  rights  of  all  people  through- 
out the  world.  I 

For  this  reason,  thel  United  Nations 
and   its   specialized   agencies  have  de- 


I  being,  it  has  be- 
^ears  that  many 
sleet  to  guaran- 
illy  deny  them. 
ly  now  believe, 
not  limited  to 


^damental  rights 

jf  human  rights 
responsibility  of 


body  of  tntema- 
1d  human  rights. 


veloped  an  extensive 

tional  law  pertaining 

In  the  latest  U.N.  compilation  of  specific 

human  rights  instruments  of  the  U.N.  13 

declarations    and    23 

listed. 

Unfortunately,    the 
ratification  of  human  r 
been  a  dismal  failure, 
report  on  Human  Rights  in  the  World 
Community  submitted  1 3  Congress  by  the 


conventions    are 

U.S.  record  on 
ghts  treaties  has 
According  to  the 


House  Subcommittee  on  Xntemational 
Organizations  and  Movements  earlier 
this  year,  the  United  States,  through  this 
fsulure  to  become  a  party  to  all  but  a 
few  of  the  human  rights  treaties,  has 
become  increasingly  isolated  from  the 
development  of  human  righ  ts  law.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  this  embar- 
rassing failure  has  impaired  both  our 
participation  in  Intematiofial  coopera- 
tion in  hiunan  rights  as  w«ll  as  any  bi- 
lateral efforts  which  this  Government 
may  have  considered  to  persuade  govern- 
ments to  respect  international  human 
rights  standards. 

One  major  cause  for  the  embarrassing 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  this  regard  is  that  the  people  in  this 
country  have  not  been  m^Mle  aware  of 
the  inhuman  atrocities  anfl  the  repres- 
sive and  barbaric  tactics  whjich  some  gov- 
ernments in  the  world  insist  on  using  as 
their  only  means  of  stayng  in  power. 
They  have  not  been  tola  that  people 
are  thrown  in  prison  in  miiny  countries 
simply  because  of  their  bdiefs  or  their 
disagreement  with  their  own  govern- 
ment. They  are  not  told  that  the  most 
unbelievable  forms  of  torttu%  known  to 
man  are  used  daily  by  some  government 
officials  on  their  own  citizens.  Ameri- 
cans are  unaware  that  thousands  of  in- 
nocent people  are  shot  ea<jh  year  with- 
out so  much  as  a  hearing  bn  the  crimes 
which  they  are  accused  of  committing. 
Most  important  of  all,  few  V.3.  taxpayers 
know  that  part  of  their  hard-earned 
wages  are  going,  in  taxeC,  to  support 
these  repressive  measures — sometimes 
directly  through  the  export  of  police  and 
prison  equipment  and  many  times  indi- 
rectly through  direct  paynients  to  many 
of  the  most  repressives  regimes  in  the 
world  today. 

A  large  part  of  the  priblem  lies  di- 
rectly within  our  own  State  Department. 
The  Department  as  well  as  the  entire 
Nixon  administration  chooBes  to  pretend 
that  that  repression,  torture,  and  the 
abridgement  of  human  rlgnts  simply  does 
not  exist.  A  recent  example  of  this  Is  the 
response  received  by  Senator  Kxnitedt 
from  the  State  Department  in  reply  to 
the  recommendations  contained  in  a 
study  mission  report  subpiitted  by  his 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees.  In 
regard  to  poUtical  prisoners  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  Department  stated : 

The  Department  of  State  catnnot  agree  with 
the  Study  Mission's  assertion  that  "the  rec- 
ord Is  clear  that  political  piOsoners  exist  In 
South  Vietnam." 

We  would  add  that  the  extensive  evidence 
available  to  us  simply  does  pot  sustain  the 
highly  publicized  charges  th&t  clvUlan  pris- 
oners are  subjected  to  widespread,  systematic 
mistreatment  In  the  jails  of  tthe  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

Time  and  again,  the  administration 
continues  to  attempt  to  splve  the  prob- 
lems of  blatant  and  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  simply  by:  denying  that 
they  exist.  The  State  Dep^irtment  asser- 
tion that  there  are  no  political  prisoners 
in  South  Vietnam  defies  not  only  the 
findings  of  the  Refugee  Subcommittee, 
but  also  the  scores  of  reports  by  respon- 
sible hiunanitarian  organizations  whose 
documented  evidence  lea[ves  absolutely 
no  question  that  these  violations  exist. 
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In  Chile,  while  p>eople  are  arrested,  tor- 
tured, and  summarily  killed  for  any  rea- 
son or  even  no  reason,  our  Government 
is  asking  $85  million  In  bilateral  aid  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Unlike  other  West- 
ern countries,  we  have  offered  no  asylum 
to  Chilean  refugees.  And  we  have  said 
nothing,  officially,  about  the  murder  and 
savagery. 

If  the  United  States  only  spoke  out 
against  the  torture,  if  our  Embassy  in 
Santiago  was  active  In  watching  the 
trials  and  other  visible  manifestations  of 
oppression,  if  Congress  could,  just  once, 
attach  conditions  to  aid,  those  who  rule 
Chile,  South  Vietnam,  and  other  repres- 
sive countries  would  listen. 

But  we  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  show  no  official  concern 
for  human  rights.  We  have  nothing  to 
say  about  the  repression  and  slavery  of 
the  Ache  Indians  in  Paraguay  or  about 
the  documented  brutalities  which  have 
occurred  in  some  of  Paraguay's  neigh- 
boring countries.  In  Korea,  in  Indonesia, 
In  the  Philippines,  in  Uruguay,  In  Brazil, 
and  in  scores  of  other  countries  whose 
governments  are  our  "friends,"  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  sits  idly 
by  as  while  grave  acts  of  torture  and 
murder  continue  to  be  committed. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Anthony  Lewis  summed  up 
American  indifference  best: 

Some  of  the  nastiest  governments  in  the 
world  today  were  born  or  grew  with  Amer- 
ican aid.  That  being  the  case,  the  most  mod- 
est view  of  our  responsibility  would  require 
us  to  say  a  restraining  word  to  them  oc- 
casionally. But  we  say  nothing,  we  hear 
iK>thlng,  we  see  nothing. 

Citing  the  State  Department  response 
regarding  the  nonexistence  of  South 
Vietnamese  pohtical  prisoners  which  I 
mentioned  earlier,  Lewis  writes: 

Thus  thousands  of  non-communists  in 
South  Vietnamese  Jails  were  made  to  vanish, 
the  twisted  creatures  In  tiger  cages  waved 
away.  Thus  the  Idealism  that  once  marked 
America's  place  In  the  world  has  become  In- 
difference In  the  face  of  inhumanity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  appalling  that  the 
concern  for  human  rights  is  not  even 
considered  in  our  country's  foreign  pol- 
icy. It  has  been  pushed  from  a  low  prior- 
ity to  total  invisibility  behind  the  "more 
Important  considerations"  of  political, 
economic,  and  military  decisionmaking. 
It  has  been  totally  neglected  and  all  but 
dismissed  as  a  factor  in  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

While  one  would  be  foolish  to  suggest 
that  the  human  rghts  factor  should  be 
the  only  consideration,  or  even  the  single, 
major  factor  in  determining  our  foreign 
policy,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  ought 
to  be  accorded  far  greater  import  than 
what  now  exists.  If  the  United  States 
cannot  play  a  role  in  setting  some  kind 
of  example  for  other  countries  to  follow, 
then  surely  we  cannot  expect  some  other 
coimtry  or  international  oi-ganlzation  to 
do  so  either. 

In  this  country,  respect  for  human 
rights  Is  a  fundamental  tradition  set 
down  in  the  Constitution.  The  citizens  in 
this  country  have  long  cherished  this 
tradition  as  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  and  one  \diich  is  worth  fighting  for. 
We  have  encouraged  other  countries  and 
their  governments  to  accept  the  princi- 


ples of  our  Bill  of  lUghts  to  the  point 
where  we  have  even  helped  write  their 
existing  constitutions.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  had  ample  opportunity  to  im- 
press upon  these  governments  of  the  im- 
portance of  guaranteeing  human  rights 
to  all  of  their  people — regardless  of  be- 
lief, race,  or  ideology. 

Yet,  the  State  Department  has  taken 
the  position  that  questions  involving  hu- 
man rights  are  domestic  in  nature  and 
not  relevant  in  determining  bilateral 
relations.  With  almost  weekly  charges 
of  serious  violations  of  human  rights 
somewhere  In  the  world,  the  most  the 
Department  has  done  is  to  make  private 
inquiries  and  low-keyed  aK>eals  to  the 
government  concerned. 

While  the  State  Department  continues 
to  rely  on  the  "nonintervention"  ration- 
ale in  cases  involving  human  rights,  it  is 
all  but  forgotten  at  other  times.  In  the 
last  15  years  alone,  we  have  seen  overt 
exsmiples  of  U.S.  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  in  Cuba,  and  in 
Southeast  Asia,  merely  to  name  three. 
God  only  knows  how  many  covert  opera- 
tions the  United  States  has  been  Involved 
in  during  this  same  time  period. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  not 
hestitated  to  criticize  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  in  the  Soviet  Union — espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  Solzhenitsyn  af- 
fair. Even  a  vast  number  of  Members  in 
the  Senate  have  attempted  to  threaten 
to  curtail  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  if 
its  emigration  policy  for  Jews  is  not 
modified.  Current  U.S.  policy,  however, 
has  made  it  clear  that  Soviet  violations 
of  human  rights  will  not  deter  efforts  to 
promote  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  concur  with  those  who  argue  that  as 
the  importance  of  ideology  in  interna- 
tional relations  continues  to  lessen,  the 
United  States  must  begin  to  consider  a 
certain  government's  adherence  to  ob- 
jective human  rights  standards  as  one 
Important  criterion  in  determining  our 
foreign  policy.  Certainly,  protection  of 
human  rights  is  often  a  better  measure 
of  the  performance  of  a  government  than 
is  ideology. 

In  the  last  year,  the  Senate  has  had 
the  opportunity  on  several  occasions  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  human 
rights  in  the  implementation  of  foreign 
policy.  We  have  attempted  to  establish 
some  criteria  which  could  be  considered 
in  determining  who  should  receive  U.S. 
foreign  aid  and  just  what  that  aid  should 
consist  of. 

On  each  occasion,  however,  the  sup- 
porters of  this  effort  have  been  accused 
of  intervening  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
another  country,  of  using  faulty  cri- 
teria in  establishing  foreign  policy,  and 
of  jeopardizing  U.S.  international  po- 
litical and  military  positions  by  offering 
or  supporting  such  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  those  who  be- 
lieve that  arguments  such  as  these  are 
completely  wrong  and  totally  without 
merit.  I  believe  that  the  only  way  in 
which  basic  houman  rights  can  be  con- 
sidered in  the  overall  determination  of 
foreign  policy  is  for  the  Congress  to  dem- 
onstrate its  concern-  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  not  hesitate  to  speak  out 
forthrlghtly  in  calling  for  action  by  the 
executive  branch  in  defense  of  interna- 
tional standards  of  human  rights  when 


they  are  violated.  It  simply  has  got  to 
start  here. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  now 
introducing  this  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
1975  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  insure  that  those  people  who  are 
imprisoned  in  countries  whose  govern- 
ments are  receiving  UJS.  military  aid 
are  being  accorded  the  most  basic  of 
human  rights.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  any 
one  of  the  four  organizations  the  Gov- 
ernment is  insuring  these  rights  to  its 
citizens,  then  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  their  eligibility  for  receiving 
U.S.  foreign  aid.  However,  if  <mi  the  other 
hand,  the  organization  determines  that 
the  rights  of  its  citizens  are  being  vio- 
lated, the  country  would  not  be  eligible 
for  U.S.  military  assistance  imtil  those 
rights  are  restored. 

The  international  organizations  are  a 
vital  contributor  to  the  international 
protection  of  human  rights.  Their  value 
arises  from  their  independence  from 
governments  which  enables  them  to  view 
objectively  human  rights  situations  in 
various  countries  without  regard  to  po- 
litical considerations.  These  traits  <rf  ob- 
jectivity and  political  independence  make 
it  possible  for  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations to  speak  out  against  human 
rights  violations  when  governments  are 
silent.  I  am  therefore  convinced  that 
with  the  assistance  of  such  international 
organizations,  the  United  States  can  go 
a  long  way  in  insuring  that  at  least  in 
those  coimtries  who  receive  U.S.  military 
aid,  the  basic  human  rights  of  their  citi- 
zens are  allowed. 

In  recent  years,  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed an  alarming  increase  in  the  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  including  the 
practice  of  torture.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional estimates  that  torture  exists  in 
at  least  64  countries  at  last  count — man}' 
of  whose  governments  are  considered 
friends  of  ours.  Until  this  country  speaks 
out  in  defense  of  these  rights,  until  we 
use  our  massive  influence  with  many  of 
these  countries  to  terminate  their  in- 
humane treatment  of  their  own  citizens 
the  violations  will  continue  to  occur  and 
most  likely  increase. 

This  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  use 
that  influence.  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  put  the  Con- 
gress on  record  as  opposing  the  repug- 
nant treatment  of  millions  of  people  by 
their  own  government.  It  is  an  (^por- 
tunity  to  begin  to  put  an  end  to  the  tor- 
ture, the  unjust  imprisonment,  and  the 
mass  murders  of  thousands  of  iimocent 
people.  I  believe  that  it  Is  not  only  an 
opportunity,  but  a  resporusibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
inserted  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1512 

On  page  7,  between  lines  13  and  14.  Insert 
the  following : 

access     or     rNTEHNATIONAL    08GANIZ.\TIONS     TO 
FBISON 

Sec.  10.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  659.  Access  of  International  Organiza- 
tions to  Prisons. — No  funds  made  available  to 
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cairy  out  this  or  any  other  law  shall  be  used 
to  provide  military  assistance  or  security  sup- 
porting eisslstance  or  to  ma^e  military  sales, 
credit  sales,  or  g^iarantles,  to  or  for  any  for- 
eign government  during  any  period  In  which 
that  government  does  not  allow  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  Am- 
nesty International,  or  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  free  access 
Into  the  prisons  of  that  country  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conducting  Inspections  with  re- 
spect to  alleged  violations  of  human  rights." 
On  page  7,  line  16,  strtke  out  "Sec.  10"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  11". 


on  the  other  hand  of  asswlng  that  this 
matter  will  be  brought  to  i  final  conclu- 
sion within  a  reasonably  siort  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  a4optlon  of  the 
amendment. 
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TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENOlfEMT    NO.    1513 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  authored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) and  myself  to  set  a  certain  date, 
December  31,  1974,  by  which  time  pri- 
vate citizens  shall  be  permitted  to  own 
gold  for  investment  purposes.  Under  our 
amendment,  the  President  would  have 
discretionary  authority  to  remove  the 
present  restrictions  on  private  ownership 
before  December  31.  However,  and  I  want 
to  emphasize  this  point,  the  amendment 
would  permit  private  ownership  as  of 
December  31  even  if  the  President  did 
not  act.  It  should  be  noted  that  our 
amendment  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
gold  ownership  provision  contained  in 
H.R.  15645  which  has  just  recently  been 
reported  by  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee. Consequently,  we  are  confident  our 
amendment  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
Senator  Mansfield  and  I  both  have  long 
been  interested,  and  we  feel  strongly  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  resolving  this  is- 
sue once  and  for  all.  Last  year,  of  course, 
the  Senate  passed  legislation  (S.  929) 
that  would  have  permitted  private  owner- 
ship of  gold  beginning  on  December  31, 
1973.  The  House  bill,  however,  did  not 
permit  private  ownership  until  such  time 
as  "the  President  finds  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  international  monetary  re- 
form shall  have  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  elimination  of  regulations  on  pri- 
vate ownership  of  gold  will  not  adversely 
affe-^t  the  United  States  international 
monetary  position."  As  Senators  know, 
the  House  provision  prevailed  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  see  how  it  might 
be  beneficial  to  allow  the  administration 
some  flexibility  in  bringing  the  present 
restrictions  on  private  ownership  to  an 
end.  However,  all  of  us  in  this  body  know 
from  hard  experience  how  matters  of 
this  sort  have  a  habit  of  just  dragging  on 
and  on  without  final  resolution. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  today 
addresses  both  of  those  concerns — the 
need  on  one  hand  to  give  the  administra- 
tion some  flexibility  and  the  necessity 


AMENDMENT    NO.      .514 


(Ordered  to  be  printed 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  H.R. 
would  prohibit  the  reduction  of  certain 
veterans'  benefits  as  a  res  ilt  of  increase 
in  social  security  or  railr<^  retirement 
benefits  or  certain  other  annuities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  i^inted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectioki,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


and  to  lie  on 


Amendment  No. 


1514 


At  the  end  of  the  bill  adf  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  415lg)  of  title  38 
United  States  Code,  is  ame  ided  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)    Notwithstanding    thfc    provisions    of 
paragraph   (1)   of  this  subs4  ctlon.  In  deter 
mining  the  annual  Income  a '.  any  person  tor 
any  year  there  shall  not  be  1  acluded  In  such 
Income — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  ahy  Increase  In 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  to  such 
person  during  such  year  ui  der  section  202 


or  223  of  the  Social  Security 


of  any  increase  in  the  mon  hly  payment  of 


annuity  or  pension  payable 
during  such  year  under  the 


^ct,  the  amount 


to  such  person 
Railroad  Retire- 


ment Act  of  1935  or  the  Rallpoad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  or  the  amount  of  any  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  of  an  annuity  under  sec- 
tion 8340  of  tiUe  5,  United  I  States  Code,  if — 

"(1)  such  increase  result^  from  provision 
of  law  enacted  alter  Decemlier  30,  1973,  pro- 
viding increases  in  the  nionthly  benefits 
payable  to  individuals  entiled  to  benefits 
under  such  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  such  increase  i  esults  from  pro- 
visions of  law  enacted  aftei  such  date  pro- 
viding Increases  in  railroad  ;  etirement  bene- 
fits, or  such  adjustment  resi  ilts  from  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  in  a  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuity  effective  after  December 
30,  1973;  and 

"(11)  for  the  month  (or  aj  y  portion  there- 
of) In  which  the  Act  conti  ining  such  pro- 
visions of  law  was  enacted  a  r  for  which  such 
adjustment  was  effective,  i  uch  person  was 
entitled  to  (I)  a  monthly  lisurance  benefit 
under  section  202  or  223  df  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  monthly  payment  of  annuity  or 
pension  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935,  or  an  annuity  undei  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  UiJted  States  Code, 
(or  other  comparable  provision  of  law),  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  (II)  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  i  nder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter;  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  anj  lump-sum  pay- 
ment paid  to  such  person  luring  such  year 
If— 

"(1)  such  payment  Is  attributable  to  an 
increase  in  (I)  the  monthi]  insurance  bene- 
fits to  which  such  person  s  entitled  under 
section  202  or  223  of  the  So  ;lal  Security  Act, 
or  (II)  the  amount  of  the  i  lonthly  payment 
of  annuity  or  pension  payi  ble  to  such  per- 
son under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937; 


"(il)  such  increase  result  i 
ment,  after  December  30, 
slon  of  law  increasing  (I) 
efits  payable  to  individuals 
eflts  under  section  202  or 


from  the  enact- 
l473,  of  any  provl- 
Ihe  monthly  ben- 
entitled  to  ben- 
!23  of  the  Social 


pension  pay- 
lallroad  Re- 
nted States 


[In  determin- 
erson  for  any 
■r  or  the  first 
fhe  Veterans' 


Security  Act,  or  (II)  the  monthly  payments 
of  annuity  or  pension  payable  tp  Individuals 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935 
or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  lof  1937;  and 
"(111)  such  lump-sum  paymeni  is  paid  sep- 
arately from  the  rest  of  any  monthly  insur- 
ance benefit  of  such  person  und«r  section  202 
or  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  of  any 
monthly  payment  of  annuity  or  k 
able  to  such  person  under  the  | 
tlrement  Act  of  1937." 

(b)   Section  503  of  title  38, 
Code,    Is    amended    by   adding  |  at    the    end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)    Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
Ing  the  annual  Income  of  any  j 
year  for  purposes  of  this  chapt 
sentence  of  section  9(b)    of 
Pension  Act  of  1059  or  any  pr^or  law,  there  I 
shall  not  be  included  in  such  licome —  I 

"(1)  the  amount  of  any  I  Increase  in 
monthly  msurance  benefits  parable  to  such 
person  during  such  year  under  section  202 
or  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  amount 
of  any  increase  In  the  monthly  annuity  or 
pension  payable  to  such  person  during  such 
year  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935  or  the  Railroad  RetlremeiA  Act  of  1937, 
or  the  amount  of  any  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment of  annuity  under  section  8340  of  title 
5,   United   States   Code,   if —    I 

"(A)  such  increase  results  from  provisions 
of  law  enacted  alter  December  |30,  1973,  pro- 
viding Increases  in  the  monthly  benefits  pay- 
able to  individuals  entitled  to  benefits  under 
such  section  202  or  223  of  the  doclal  Security 
Act,  such  increase  results  fr«m  provisions 
of  law  enacted  after  such  dfite  providing 
increases  in  railroad  retiremet 
such  adjustment  results  from  i 
adjustment  In  a  clvU  servl^ 
annuity  effective  after  Decen 
and 

"(B)  for  the  month  (or  any  | 
of)  In  which  the  Act  contalr 
visions  of  law  was  enacted  or  fbr  which  such 
adjustment  was  effective,  sudh  person  was 
entitled  to  (1)  a  monthly  insurance  benefit 
under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  a  monthly  payment  (of  annuity  or 
pension  under  the  Railroad  HJetirement  Act 
of  1937  or  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935,  CH-  an  annuity  under  sul^hapter  in  of 
chapter  83  of  title  6,  United  States  Code 
(or  other  comparable  provlsl<| 
the  case  may  be,  and  (11) 
the  provisions  of  this  chapt 
sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  I  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1969  or  any  ptlOT  law. 

"(2)   the  amount  of  any  li^mp-sum  pay- 
ment paid  to  such  person  dv   " 
If— 

"(A)  such  payment  Is  attr| 
increase  in  (1)  the  monthly  insurance  bene- 
fits to  which  such  person  is  Entitled  under 
section  202  or  223  of  the  aocial  Security 
Act,  or  (il)  the  amount  of  th^  monthly  pay- 
ment of  annuity  or  pension  pkyable  to  such 
person  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937; 
"(B)  such  Increase  results  from  the  en- 
actment, after  December  3oJ  1973,  of  any 
provision  of  law  Increasing  (Ij)  the  monthly 
benefits  payable  to  Individuals  entitled  to 
benefits  under  section  202  or  2^3  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  or  (11)  the  monjthly  payments 
of  annuity  or  pension  payable  to  individuals 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935 
or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ai:t  of  1937;  and 
"(C)  such  lump-sum  pajment  is  paid 
separately  from  the  rest  of  ai  y  monthly  In- 
surance benefit  of  such  persoi  under  section 
202  or  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  of 
any  monthly  payment  of  ann'  ilty  or  pension 
payable  to  such  person  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1935  or  thp  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  fcead:  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit,  and  for  ol her  purpose   " 


It  benefits,  or 
Jcost-of-llvlng 
retirement 
i^ber   30,    1973, 

portion  there- 
ig  such  pro- 


of law),  as 

enslon  under 

or  the  first 


ring  such  year 


3utable  to  an 
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AMENDMENT    NO.    1S15 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
14832,  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act,  providing 
for  a  $205  tax  credit  in  place  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption  in  existing  law.  This 
$205  tax  credit,  which  would  be  used  by 
all  taxpayers,  is  a  proposed  substitute 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  some  of  my 
colleagues  providing  for  a  $190  tax  credit 
or  a  $825  personal  exemption  at  the 
option  of  the  taxpayer.  Their  amend- 
ment is  tax  reduction  without  tax  re- 
form. 

A  fundamental  inequity  of  our  present 
tax  law  is  that  the  value  of  personal 
exemptions  depends  on  one's  tax  bracket. 
The  personal  exemption  is  a  deduction 
from  adjusted  gross  income  and  is  of 
substantially  greater  value  to  wealthy 
families. 

For  example,  today's  $750  exemption 
reduces  the  Income  tax  of  a  person  in 
the  lowest  income  tax  bracket  by  $105 — 
14  percent  of  $750 — but  saves  a  high- 
income  person  as  much  as  $525 — 70  per- 
cent of  $750.  Let  us  consider  a  man  with 
half  a  million  dollars  of  income  who  is 
in  the  70-percent  bracket  and  a  man 
earning  $5,000.  If  each  is  married  with 
two  children,  the  wealthy  man  will  save 
$2,100  because  of  the  pei'sonal  exemp- 
tion and  the  msm  with  $5,000  will  save 
about  $470.  For  a  man  in  the  14  percent 
bracket,  the  birth  of  a  child  provides 
him  with  tax  reUef  of  $105;  for  the  man 
in  the  50-percent  bracket  whose  income 
may  be  over  $50,000,  the  relief  Is  $375. 
and  for  the  wealthy  man  in  the  70-per- 
cent bracket,  the  relief  is  $525. 

Logic  would  suggest  that  tax  relief 
based  on  family  size,  should  be  greater 


or  at  least  the  same  for  low-income 
families  than  for  the  high-income  one. 
The  advantage  of  a  tax  credit  over  the 
personal  exemption  has  been  recognized 
by  tax  experts  and  public  leaders  for 
many  years.  For  example,  this  April  11 
Senator  Kennedy,  In  a  Senate  speech 
stated : 

We  also  need  to  overhaul  the  relationship 
between  tax  credits  and  tax  deductions  In 
the  Internal  Hevenue  Code.  In  the  past,  as 
part  of  overaU  tax  reform,  I  have  urged  Con- 
gress to  allow  credits  Instead  of  deductions 
In  a  number  of  major  areas,  including  the 
personal   exemption,    .    .   . 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  that,  becatise  of 
the  rate  structure  of  our  revenue  laws,  a 
child  in  a  wealthy  famUy  is  worth  a  tax 
saving  of  $525  to  bis  parents  whUe  a  ghetto 
child  is  worth  only  $105  in  tax  relief. 

Rather  than  ending  this  inequity,  the 
optional  approach  increases  it.  The  op- 
tional approach  of  a  tax  credit  or  an  in- 
creas  d  tax  exemption  would  further  re- 
duce the  progressivity  of  our  tax  system 
above  the  cut-off  point — in  this  case, 
around  $20,000 — since  these  high-income 
taxpayers  would  still  benefit  relatively 
more  than  the  individual  who  takes  the 
credit. 

The  across-the-board  $205  tax  credit 
would  achieve  not  only  tax  relief  but 
greater  equity  in  our  tax  law.  A  $205  tax 
credit  which  would  be  a  deduction  from 
the  final  tax  bill  would  be  of  equal  value 
to  Jil  famiUes.  Providing  for  a  credit  In- 
stead of  an  exemption  will  make  the  in- 
come tax  system  far  more  progressive, 
and  provide  a  substantial  new  equity  for 
millions  of  taxpayers. 

Furthermore,  a  tax  credit  concentrates 
tax  relief  among  low-  and  middle-income 
families  where  it  is  most  needed.  For 
example,  a  study  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  shows  that  a  family  with  a 


budget  of  $12,614  had  to  pay  an  extra 
$1,168  Just  to  maintain  their  1972  living 
standards.  Over  the  weekend,  the  Labor 
Department  published  a  report  demon- 
strating the  devastating  effect  on  middle 
Americans'  standard  of  living  and  pur- 
chasing power.  It  provided  fresh  evidence 
that  last  year's  inflation  squeezed  lower 
income  and  intermediate  families  harder 
than  those  at  "higher"  levels.  This  is  be- 
cause food  prices  rose  the  most  last  year 
and  food,  in  percentage  terms,  is  a  bigger 
budget  item  for  the  less-well-ofif  than 
the  well-to-do. 

For  example,  a  typical  lower  Income 
urban  family  of  four  needed  10.8  percent 
more  money  to  sustain  Itself  at  the  same 
standard  of  Uving  in  1973  as  they  had  in 
1972.  A  middle-income  family  needed  10.3 
percent  more  money  to  maintcdn  the 
same  standard  of  income. 

It  is  these  very  people  that  would  be 
helped  the  most  by  an  across-the-board 
$205  tax  credit  rather  than  an  c^tional 
credit.  For  example,  a  couple  with  one 
dependent  whose  adjusted  gross  incwne 
is  $12,500  would  have  a  tax  savings  of 
$75  from  present  law  under  the  optional 
credit,  but  $120  under  the  $205  tax  credit. 
If  this  couple  had  two  dependents,  the 
tax  savings  would  be  $111,  and  $171  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  time,  two  tables,  one  show- 
ing the  Federal  individual  Income  tax 
liability  xmder  present  law  and  imder  the 
optional  tax  credit  and  the  $205  tax 
credit,  and  the  other  showing  the  differ- 
ent tax  savings  for  certain  categories  of 
taxpayers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  I.— FEDERAL  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW,  UNDER  A  J190  NONREFUNDABLE  TAX  CREDIT  OR  AN  tS25  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  DEDUCTION  AT  THE 
TAXPAYER'S  OPTION  (PROPOSAL  NO.  1),  AND  UNDER  A  J205  NONREFUNDABLE  MANDATORY  TAX  CREDIT  (PROPOSAL  NO.  2>-SINGLE  PERSON  AND  MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  NO  1 
2,  AND  4  DEPENDENTS 

lAssumlng  deductible  personal  expenses  of  15  percent  of  incomel 


Tax  liability 


Single  person 


Adjusted  gross  Income 


Under        Under       Under 

present     proposal     proposal 

law         No.  1         No.  2 


Married  couple  with  no 
dependents 

Under        Under       Under 

present     proposal     proposal 

law  No.  1  No.  2 


Married  couple  with  1 
dependent 

Under       Under       Under 

present     proposal     proposal 

law         No.  1         No.  2 


Married  couple  with  2 
dependents 

Under       Under       Under 

present     proposal     proposal 

law         No.  1         No.  2 


Married  couple  with  4 
dependents 


Under       Under 

present     proposal 

law  No.  1 


Under 

proposal 

No.  2 


13,000 >$133 

»5,000 1  491 

W.OOO 1  681 

$8,000 1 1, 100 

$10,000 1,530 

$12,500 2,059 

$15,000 2,630 

$17,500 3,249 

$20,000 3,915 

$25,000 5,420 


•$69 
■443 
'647 
'1.084 
1.512 
2.040 
2,610 
3,226 
3.890 
5,392 


'$54 
>428 
>632 
'  1, 073 
1,510 
2.054 
2,643 
3,276 
3,965 
5,500 


'$28  . 
'322 
'484 
'848 
1,190 
1,628 
2,095 
2,604 
3,135 
4.310 


'$189 
'373 
'753 
1.110 
1,578 
2,062 
2,566 
3,098 
4,268 


'$159 
'343 
'723 
1,080 
1,548 
2.038 
2,569 
3,130 
4,370 


'$208 
'362 
'700 
1,048 
1,463 
1,930 
2,416 
2.948 
4,100 


'$183 

>$138 

'i45: 

'$2<  . 

'563 

'518 

569 

'$373 

'$313 

1322  . 

920 

875 

905 

730 

607 

620 

$350 

$260 

1,388 

1,343 

1,309 

1,198 

1,138 

1,024 

818 

728 

1,878 

1,833 

1.765 

1,688 

1.628 

1,435 

1,308 

1,218 

2,360 

2,364 

2,233 

2,167 

2,159 

1,903 

1,804 

1,749 

2,891 

2,925 

2,760 

2,685 

2,720 

2,385 

2,273 

2,310 

4,037 

4,165 

3,890 

3.806 

3,960 

3,470 

3,3« 

3  5W 

■  Computed  without  reference  to  the  tax  tables  for  returns  with  adjusted  gross  income  under 
$10,000. 


Source:  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  May  30, 1974. 


TABLE  II.- TAX  SAVINGS 


Married  couple  with  2 
dependents 


Under 
alternative 


Under  $205 


Adjusted  gross  income 

tax  credit 

tax  credit 

$8,000.. 

$196 
175 
111 
77 

$256 

$10,000 

235 

$12,500 

171 

$15,000 .. 

137 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  other  major  reasons  why  the  $205 


tax  credit  is  to  be  preferred  over  the  op- 
tional tax  credit.  First,  it  costs  less,  sec- 
ond, since  it  would  take  effect  after  De- 
cember 31,  1974  it  would  not  be  financed 
by  retroactive  repeals,  as  of  January  1, 
1974,  of  existing  laws. 

The  $205  tax  credit  would  provide 
$6,786  bUlion  in  tax  reUef  to  58,603  mil- 
lion American  taxpayers.  It  would  elimi- 
nate entirely  the  tax  burden  for  7,657 
American  taxpayers — ^mostly  working 
famiUes  with  moderate  and  low  incomes. 

The  net  cost  to  the  Treasury,  however. 


would  be  $5,274  billicm— about  1  billion 
less  than  the  optional  tax  credit — be- 
cause tax  reUef  based  on  family  size 
would  be  of  equal  value  to  all  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  time,  a  table  showuig  the 
aggregate  decrease  and  increase  in  Fed- 
eral individual  Income  liability  resulting 
from  the  $205  tax  credit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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ESTIMATED  AGGREGATE  DECREASE  IN  FEDERAL  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  LIABtUTY  RESULTING 
FOR  THE  }7S0  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  OEOUCTIOM— BY 


Al^HStes  fTMS  IIKIWWC  C13SS 


T«tal  mmibflr 

with  tax 

decrease 

(thousands) 


June 


=ROM  THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  A  {205  MANDATORY  NONREFUNDABl^  TAX  CREDIT 
AOiUSTIO  GROSS  INCOME  CLASS.  1974  INCOME  LEVELS 


fM  ifw  wMi  tfx  rfflcrtv 


lUUiiAS  with  Ui  iacrent 


21,  197k 


0  to  $3,000... I 

pjne  to  ssjDM.... 

ss»oo  t*  y.0Qo.... 
97,000  to  mpaa... 
vaJm  ta  fiCoM- 
stsjoo  ta  vnm.. 

C0.OOO  to  $50,000.. 
tSO,000  to  $100,000. 


4.057. 

7,S7> 

1,271 

11.42S 

15,655 

9.023 

2,514 

3 


ToUI. 


Se.603 


<  lass  than  SOS  ratam  or  $500,000. 

Note:  Details  win  not  oecesjarily  add  to  totals  because  of  roundinc. 


Sau  ce:  SUff  a<  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenoe  Taxation.  Jane  i   1974. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  this  proposal,  unlike  the 
$190  alternative  credit— will  concentrate 
tax  relief  among  low-  and  mlddle-incoRte 
t«ipa3Wrs.  This  proposal  would  result  to 
less  tax  liability  than  under  present  law 
for  sdl  the  following  categories  of  tax- 
payers— assuming  deductible  personal 
expenses  of  15  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income: 

angle  person $14,264.71 

Married  couple  with  no  dependents  20, 196. 08 
Marrlad  couple  with  one 

dependent   30,882.35 

Ifurled  couple  with  two 

dependents 21.668.63 

Married  couple  with  four 

dependents 22.«41.18 

In  otber  words,  families  of  four  with 
adjusted  gross  iiK:omes  of  $22,941.18  or 
less  would  pay  less  in  tax  than  undo: 
the  present  law. 

Even  for  many  taxpayers  above  the 
break-even  point,  there  would  only  be  a 
minor  increase  in  taxes.  For  example,  a 
married  couple  with  one  dependent  with 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $25,000,  tax 
liability  would  increase  by  $65.  For  the 
same  couple  with  two  dependents,  their 
tax  liability  would  increase  by  $70. 

Finally,  I  have  grave  reservations  about 
the  soundness— except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances — about  retroactively  re- 
pealing existing  laws.  Regardless  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  faults  of  a  particular 
tax  provision,  taxpayers  at  the  beginning 
of  a  tax  year  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  laws  they  relied  on  will  exist  for  that 
year.  Otherwise,  they  could  be  penalized 
for  tax  decisions  they  have  no  opportu- 
nity to  change.  For  these  reasons.  I  have 
proposed  that  the  repeal  of  DISC  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  minimum  tax 
be  effective  at  the  end,  rather  than  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  oil  industry  has  clearly  been 
on  notice  that  Congress  will  make  major 
changes  in  their  tax  law.  Repeal  of  the 
percentage  depletion  as  of  January  1, 
1974  is  necessary  to  reduce  windfall 
profits  already  enjoyed  by  the  oil  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  into  the  Concressiowal 
Record  at  this  time,  a  table  showing  the 
revenue  eflfects  of  my  bill  S.  3437  which 
I  reintroduced  as  amendments  to  HJl. 
8217  to  indicate  the  kind  of  tax  package 
possible  that: 


First,  would  combine 
tax  reform. 

Second,  would  not  tricrease  Federal 
deficits  but,  in  fact,  ralie  Federal  rev- 
enues, and 

Third,  would  not  requtf  e 
retroactive  repeal  of  exist  ing 

There  being  no  objectic  n 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows: 


REVENUE  EFfECTS  OF  S.  3437  (NTiODUCEO  BY  SENATOR 
NELSON  ON  MAY  2   1974  • 


Provisions 


Sec.  2- $205  credit 

Sec.  3-  Repeal  of  depletion  percentaje. 
Saci-  Stovngthaniog  auaimum  tax  >.. 
Sec  6-  Limitatioa  an  fonign  tax  cradit 
Sec.  7-  Repeal  of  foreign  intangibles. 
Sac.  8-  Taxation  af  undistributad  iirafil  i 

Sec.  9-  Repeal  o(  DISC 

Sec.  10-  Repeal  of  WIHC 

Set  11-  Repeal  of  AOR 


Revaaue  gain.. 


Nurotwrmada  Decraasein  N«Hnkere(  Increase  It 

nontaxable  taxflabllity  returns  taxliabilit 

(thousands)  (millians)         (thwwanda)  (millions  i 


2,976 

1,783 

1,400 

1,098 

358 

37 

» 

I 


$223 
632 

SQO 

1,579 

2,322 

970 

161 

1 

(') 


0 

0 

0 

0 

87 

>33 

6,423 

652 

159 


14  > 


7,657 


6,786 


8,363 


1,511 


tax  relief  with 


unreasonable 

tax  laws. 

,  the  table  was 

the  Record,  as 


Adjusted  gross  Income, 
Less  standard  deduction  (1^%)-. 
Equals  taxable  InccMxie — 
Tax  from  table  (schedule 
Less  credits  (4  times  •205) 
Equals  tax  liability 


V)-. 


In  biltions 


1974 


1975 


2.2 


.400 


-5.8 
2.2 
.926 
.500 
.100 
.350 
.920 
.40 
1.0 


B.  Tax  under  the  proposed  a^iend- 
ment: 

$10,000 

1,600 

8.600 

1.4M 

820 

070 

Example  II.  A  married  man  wibi  two  children 
vHth  adjusted  gross  incotie  o/  $50,000 
assuming  itemised  deductUtns  of  1S% 

A.  Tax  iinder  present  law : 

Adjusted  gross  income *50,  000 

Less  Itemized  deductions 7,  5<X) 

Equals  42,500 

Less  four  personal  exemptlsns  of 

$760    8.000 

Equals  taxable  Incocne 89,500 

Tax  from  table  (schedule  T) 11,916 

B.  Tax  under  the  proposed  apiend- 
ment: 

Adjusted  gross  income 1 60,000 

Less  itemlaed  deductions,  j 7,600 


Net  change 

in  tax  liability 

(millions) 


—$223 
-«32 

-900 
-1,578 
-2,314 

-942 

tS 
+l« 


-5.274 


2.600 


LO 


Equals  taxaMe  inocxne- 

Tax  from  table  (schedtile  iT) 

Less  credits  (4  times  $205). 
Equals   tax   lUbUity. 


42,600 

13,340 

820 

13.630 


he  Joint  Committee  on 

the  figures  have  baan 

among  the  provisions. 


•  Revenue  estimates  provided  by 
internal  Revenue  Taxation.  Same  oi 
rounded  and  because  of  the  interaction 
totats  may  have  to  be  modified. 

3  Sec.  5,  whou  revenue  impact  bfgins  in   1977  has  been 
omitted. 

Mr.  NEL80N.  Mr.  President,  changing 
the  present  personal  Exemption  to  a 
$205  tax  credit  would  b4  a  fimdamental 
reform  of  a  tax  system,  making  it  more 
progressive  and  would  concentrate  tax 
relief  for  those  groups  who  have  been 
hit  hardest  by  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ananimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  th«  Comgrissiohal 
Record  at  this  time,  \no  examples  of 
the  effects  of  Uie  prop<ised  smaendment 
to  substitute  a  $205  cndit  for  the  per- 
sonal exemption. 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prin  jed.  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Example  I.  A  married  man  urith  two  children 

with  an  income  of  SIOJPOO  assuming  the 

standard  deduction 

A.  Tax  under  present  la\^: 

Adjusted  gross  income. $10, 000 

Less  standard  deductloi    (15%)..      1,500 

Equals    8,500 

Less  four  personal  exer  iirtlons  of 

$750 1 8,«00 

Equals  taxable  income &,SO0 


AMENDMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  6, 
EDUCATION  FOR  AjLL  HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN      I 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  |president,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  I  annoimce  that  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  6, 
a  bill  for  the  education  of  all  handi- 
capped children,  on  Monday,  June  24, 
1974,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  1 5302,  Diritsen 
Senate  Office  Building.  P^sons  wishing 
to  present  a  statement  should  contact 
Mrs.  Patria  Forsythe,  prcifessional  staff 
membti-,  or  Miss  Anne  Hdcutt,  research 
assistant.  Subcommittee  (}n  the  Handi- 
capped at (202)  225-9075. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  at  my 
request,  the  senior  Senate^  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  an  effective  advocate 
and  leader  ta  the  development  and  en- 
actment of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
197a,  will  chair  a  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee cm  the  HandUcapped  on  S. 
3108,  a  bill  to  transfer  t>e  admtolstra- 
tlon  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
from  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice to  the  Office  for  Humaii  Development 
at  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
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and  Welfare;  H.R.  14225,  a  bill  to  extend 
and  authorize  additional  appropriations 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973: 
and  related  measures. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  9:30  ajn., 
Thursday,  June  27,  in  room  4232,  Dirksen 
Office  Building.  Administration  wit- 
nesses will  testify.  Persons  wishing  to 
submit  written  statements  for  the  hear- 
ing record  should  contact  Mrs.  Patria 
Forysthe,  professional  staff  member  or 
Miss  Anne  Hocutt,  research  assistant, 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped,  at 
(202)   225-9075. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  A  NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  following  nomination  has  been 
referred  to  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Gordon 
Krupsaw  Milstone,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Examlner-in-cnilef  of  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office,  vice  John  Stevens  Lieb,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  C(»nmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  this  nomination  to  file 
with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on  or  be- 
fore Friday,  June  28,  1974,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish  to 
present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether  it 
is  their  Intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


RAYMOND  NOYES,  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  CLERK  FOR  39  YEARS, 
RETIRINa 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  my  colleagues  the  re- 
tirement this  week  of  Raymond  F.  Noyes 
as  Congressional  Record  clerk  after  39 
years  of  service  with  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  detailed  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  clerk's  office  in  May 
of  1953  and  in  less  than  5  years  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  top  position  In  that  office. 

An  intensely  dedicated  man,  Raymond 
Noyes  performed  the  Intricate  duties  of 
his  office  with  diligence,  patience,  and 
untiring  energy.  As  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Print- 
ing I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing Mr.  Noyes'  unflagging  devotion  to  an 
arduous  and  painstaking  job. 

I  wish  for  him  a  long  and  happy  re- 
tirement, knowing  that  he  carries  with 
him  the  warmest  good  wishes  from  those 
he  served  so  well. 


BILINGUAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  within  re- 
cent days,  we  have  had  final  congres- 
sional action  on  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  blU  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  on  the  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  In  each  Instance,  Congress  has  ap- 
proved certain  language  that  will,  in 
effect.  Impact  In  a  very  positive  maimer 
in  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  or  what  is  com- 


monly known  as  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the^ilin- 
gual  education  program  is  a  discretionary 
grant  program  that  provides  funds  to 
local  education  agencies  for  projects 
that  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  who  come  from  environments 
where  the  dominant  language  is  other 
than  English,  and  who  come  from  low- 
income  families.  From  $8  million  in  1969, 
the  program  has  grown  to  one  for  which 
Congress  authorized  $53  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974. 

In  approving  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  Congress  recently 
added  an  additional  $12  million  to  the 
bilingual  education  program  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  These  funds  will  remain  avail- 
able for  use  until  Etecember  31,  1974. 

In  approving  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  legislation,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Congress  has 
recognized  the  concept  of  bilingual  vo- 
cational training,  which  I  originally  in- 
troduced in  1973,  by  approving  the  Tow- 
er-Dominlck  Bilingual  Vocational  Train- 
ing Act.  Although  hearings  are  currently 
being  held  in  the  House  on  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,  congressional  approval  of 
this  extremely  important  concept  as  a 
1-year  program  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  the  Spanish-speaking  citizens 
of  Texas  as  well  as  to  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  to  the  success 
of  the  overall  bilingual  education  effort 
In  this  Nation  rests  wholly  upon  a  full 
understanding  of  this  program  by  our 
local  education  agencies  and  by  our  local 
communities.  This  understanding  is 
greatly  assisted  by  the  public -spirited 
and  conscientious  efforts  of  Individuals 
such  as  Mr.  Jack  Roth,  president  of 
KONO/KTTY  Radio  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  Since  one  of  his  recent  editorials 
has  been  followed  by  significant  con- 
gressional legislative  activity  relating  to 
the  bilingual  education  concept,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  this  editorial 
entitled  "Understanding  the  Bilingual 
Concept"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Understanding  the  Biungval  Concept 

About  50  percent  of  Mexican-American 
pupils  in  the  Southwest  enter  school  without 
knowing  the  English  language^ven  enough 
to  communicate  on  a  primitive  basis.  In  San 
Antonio,  the  primary  aim  of  our  bi-lingual 
programs  is  to  change  this  pitiful  situation. 
Yet.  the  bi-lingual  concept  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  misunderstood  in  our  conununlty. 
We  want  to  see  thousands  of  citizens  of  the 
Mexican-American  community  become  re- 
sponsible, productive  members  of  society: 
therefore,  support  of  our  bi-lingual  programs 
Is  as  vital  to  our  community  as  water  is  to 
a  well. 

The  United  States  is  an  English-speaking 
country.  Yet  thousands  of  its  citizens  grow  up 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  ...  or  even  the  ability  to  identify 
objects!  This  deficiency  drives  these  people 
back  into  the  barrio,  where  they  remain 
shackled  and  where  their  potential  withers 
away  and  dries  up.  The  non-English-speaking 
first  grader  is  frustrated  and  eventually  quits 
school,  in  most  cases  .  .  .  giving  up  what 
seems  to  him  a  losing  battle.  Not  only  is  this 
a  considerable  handicap  for  the  Individual, 
but  it  also  deprives  the  entire  community  of 
sharing  the  rich  culture  and  heritage  which 


the  Mexican-American  people  have  to  give. 
So— all  segments  of  society  suffer.  The  cur- 
rent efforts  on  the  part  of  organizations  such 
as  the  Adult  Learning  Outer  of  San  Antonio 
are  paramount  in  reversing  the  hopelessness 
of  the  Mexican- American,  non-English- 
speaking  citizen. 

Studies  prove  that  the  learning  processes 
of  a  human  being  begin  at  birth.  During 
these  years,  English  must  be  the  primary 
language  in  the  home.  The  child  can  grow 
up  to  speak  both  English  and  Spanish,  and, 
indeed,  he  should  .  .  .  but  English  must  be 
first  for  the  sake  of  his  future  in  an  English- 
speaking  country.  So— the  approach  of  the 
Adult  Learning  Center  of  San  Antonio  Is  to 
work  with  the  adults  of  the  home  so  that 
they  can  teach  their  pre-school  cbUdren 
English.  These  children  deserve  a  chance  to 
fulfill  themselves  as  individuals  and  valuable 
members  of  our  conMnunlty.  The  programs 
of  bi-lingual  education  warrant  your  \mder- 
standlng  and  support  if  the  well  Is  not  to 
run  dry. 

WISCONSIN  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
115TH  FIGHTER  GROUP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  have  recently  received 
from  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Alice 
B.  Nilsson,  a  letter  In  which  she  expressed 
her  gratitude  for  the  aid  several  members 
of  the  Wisconsin  Air  National  Guard 
115th  Fighter  Group  gave  her  in  moving 
from  her  apartment  this  spring.  Accom- 
panying this  letter  was  a  news  report 
concerning  a  citation  this  fighter  group 
was  awarded  for  their  superior  combat 
capability. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  reassuring  to  ob- 
serve the  unselfish  personal  conduct  and 
prof essi(»ial  achievements  of  this  fighter 
group,  especially  during  a  time  when 
many  Americans  feel  pessimistic  and 
critical  about  many  aspects  of  their  col- 
lective hves.  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Nilsson's 
letter  and  the  accompanying  news  report 
concerning  the  combat  res^liness  of  the 
Wisconsin  Air  National  Guard  115th 
Fighter  Group  speak  for  themselves  in 
this  regard,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MADI90N,  Wis., 

May  23.  1974. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Proxmike, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Recently  there  was  some  con- 
sideration of  closing  Truax  Field  and  moving 
the  U.S.  Air  National  Ouard  away  from 
Madison  but  I  believe  that  will  not  now  be 
done. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Rueckert,  who  are 
both  members  of  the  Air  National  Guard, 
lived  across  the  hall  from  me  In  this  apart- 
ment building  untU  they  recently  moved 
into  a  home  of  their  own  which  they  had 
just  purchased.  I  am  explaining  this  becaur« 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Truax  Air  Na- 
tional Ouard  performed  a  most  welcome 
community  service  for  me. 

I  am  81  years  old,  tho  active,  and  needed 
the  space  this  apartment  would  give,  so  ar- 
ranged to  rent  it  when  I  learned  the  Rueck- 
erts  were  leaving.  (UntU  I  retired,  I  was  a 
departmental  secretary  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.)  Members  of  the  Air  National 
Ouard  stationed  here  heeo^  I  wanted  to 
move  and  on  the  date  came  In  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  and  moved  all  my 
furniture    Into    the    new    apartment.    Mrs. 
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Rueckert  tnmsferred  all  my  dlsbe«  and 
helped  with  my  cooking  equipment  and  mls- 
eeUaneooe  ttema  until  ereryiblng  w«e  com- 
pleted. Thie  expeflenoe  «m  a  total  and  de- 
lightful surprtae  to  me  financially  as  well  ae 
ptayatoally.  I  cannot  expreae  my  apprecia- 
tion adequately. 

Aa  I  dldnt  write  down  the  names  of  the 
parttelpattng  men,  I  cannot  give  tbetr  namee 
but  I  m  eipraaa  my  appredatton.  A  commu- 
nity servlca  Is  auch  a  rarity  in  my  experience, 
I  felt  yoa  would  be  Interested. 
Very  truly, 

Mrs.  AucB  B.  NiusoM . 

rProm  the  Wleeonsln  State  Journal,  May  16, 
1074) 
An  GuAXO  AwAXDKD  Capabilitt  Citation 
The  Wlacozvsln  Air  National  Ouard  ll&th 

Fighter  Group,  ataUoned  at  Truax  Field,  was 

racantly  awarded  the  United  States  Air  Force 

A  Award,  for  superior  combat  capability  from 

1071  to  1073. 

Individual    honors    were    also    earned    by 

8  Sgt.  Leo  V.  Clark.  M  Sgt.  James  R.  Breed- 

kjve  and  Capt.  Dale  L.  Bbben. 


WESTERN  COAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Issue 
of  the  energy  crisis  reached  a  peak  sev- 
eral m»Ptht  a^o,  and  since  that  time  It 
has  slipped  to  minor  importance  In  the 
wirifig  of  some  Individuals.  One  of  our 
best  informed  cofleagues.  Senator  Clif- 
roBO  P.  Hansen  of  Wyoming,  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Coal  Association 
during  their  57th  annual  convention,  co- 
gently reminds  us  that  this  crisis  has  not 
passed  and  that  we  must  make  good  use 
of  this  time  to  plan  and  direct  our  at- 
tention toward  resolving  our  energy-re- 
lated problems.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Rec- 
ord Senator  Hansiht's  remarks,  -which  I 
know  win  be  of  Interest  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers. I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
Harsxn  for  his  leadership  and  far- 
sightedness in  working  to  meet  our  en- 
ergy needs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRS,  as  follows: 

Westebn   Coal  Divelopment 
(By  Senator  Curroao  P.  Hanskm) 

Junk  18,  1074. 
In  front  of  the  National  Archives  building 
In  Washington  there  Is  a  statue  with  the  In- 
scription, "What  Is  past  Is  Prologue."  A 
visitor  In  passing  asked  a  cab  driver  what  the 
Inscription  meant. 

"It  means,"  said  the  cabbie,  "you  ain't 
seen  nothing  yet." 

Deeplte  the  fact  that  we  are  no  longer  In- 
convenienced by  long  lines  at  the  gas  pumps, 
we  face  the  very  real  danger  that  In  terms 
of  the  energy  crisis  "we  ain't  seen  nothing 
yet." 

The  title  of  this  57th  Anniversary  Con- 
ventkm  of  the  National  Coal  Association  is 
moat  appropriate.  Coal  is  an  American  asset. 
It  Is  the  resource  which  Is  the  key  to  achiev- 
ing energy  self-sufficiency. 

In  days  past,  we  have  seen  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  use  of  coal  aa  a  source  of  energy. 
Whereas  coal  supplied  40  percent  of  our  na- 
tion's energy  In  1950,  it  now  only  supplies 
18  percent. 

Considering  that  coal  reserves  constitute 
approximately  86  percent  of  our  nation's 
known  energy  reserves,  this  decline  is  dra- 
matic. To  meet  our  Increasing  energy  needs, 
we  looked  to  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  We 
became  over-dependent  in  using  these  two 
hydrocarbons.  Today  these  two  sources  of 


energy  supply  77  percent  of  o^r  total  energy 
requirements. 

In  tight  of  the  experience  that  America 
has  had  this  past  winter,  we  isiow  how  cru- 
cially Important  it  is  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  minimize  our  dependence  upon  for- 
eign sources  of  energy.  While  much  money 
will  be  expended  on  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies,  siibstantlal  lead 
time  will  be  needed  before  the  exotic  sources 
of  energy  can  be  utilized.  For  the  time  be- 
ing, we  must  stick  with  tke  traditional 
sources  of  energy. 

To  meet  the  goal  of  energy  lielf -sufficiency 
by  1985,  a  recent  report  of  the  Katlonal  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering  makes  the  prediction  that 
even  If  we  can  hold  down  1985  energy  de- 
mand by  15  percent,  the  use  of  coal  must 
be  doubled,  nuclear  generating  capacity 
must  be  Increased  by  a  factor  of  15,  and  oil 
and  gas  production  must  be  increased  by  30 
percent.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that  coal 
could  be  substitutad  for  oil,  and  gas  this 
underscores  the  Importance  of  developing 
OUT  coal  reserves. 

We  In  the  Northern  Great  Plains  area  have 
become  Increasingly  aware  that  the  coal  re- 
serves of  the  Weet  will  play  a  significant  role 
in  meeting  our  energy  demands  and  in  at- 
tuning na<^ional  self-suffieieney.  Most  of  the 
Western  coal  is  low  in  sulfur.  It  is  in  great 
demand  by  utilities  who  must  comply  with 
pollution  abatement  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  It  lies  In  thick  seams  and  Is 
easy  to  mine  by  surface  mining  methods. 
The  recoverage  reserves  of  cdal-bltumlnous, 
subbitumtnous  and  Ugnlte — ^Ih  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  Area  constitutes  43.8  percent 
of  the  total  recoverage  reserves  of  the  Na- 
tion. These  coal  reserves  are  Ihdeed  an  asset. 
However,  In  the  eyes  of  maiiy,  they  are  a 
liability.  ' 

To  properly  develop  this  asset  of  western 
coal  reserves,  we  mvist  account  for  all  liabil- 
ities. kCeasures  must  be  Ineorporated  into 
sur^Mse  mining  legislation  abd  federal  coal 
leasing  policy  which  will  pro^t  the  unique 
envlrozunent  of  the  West,  preeerve  our  water 
supply,  and  avoid  the  advfrse  social  and 
economic  impacts  of  wide-scale  coal  develop- 
ment. With  the  cooperative  lefforts  of  Con- 
gress, the  Administration,  state  and  local 
governments,  industry,  and  general  public, 
the  balance  sheet  will  show  that  develop- 
ment of  western  coal  Is  a  sottnd  investment. 
One  of  the  greatest  liabilitl^  that  the  coal 
Industry  faces  Is  the  uncertainty  which  has 
been  generated  by  the  pending  surface  min- 
ing legislation  and  federal  coal  leasing  policy. 
There  is  a  need  for  leglsl^lon  which  will 
protect  our  environment  anil  still  allow  us 
to  recover  our  natural  resources.  We  owe  it 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  to  preserve  oiu' 
environment.  Likewise,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  Nation  Is  dependent 
upon  the  continued  recoversi  of  coal  by  sur- 
face mining.  The  goals  are  Compatible  and. 
in  light  of  our  modern  technt>Iogy,  can  be  at- 
tained if  reasonable  legislatipn  is  enacted. 

I  favor  the  enactment  o<  comprehensive 
Federal  legislation  which  itould  place  the 
primary  responsibility  for  ; implementation 
and  enforcement  with  the)  States.  If  the 
States'  laws  do  not  meet  the  tiinlmum  stand- 
ard, the  Federal  Ooverntnerit  should  have 
authority  to  force  compliance.  However,  such 
legislation  should  be  flexible  .enough  to  allow 
States  latitude  in  adopting  legislation  that  is 
suited  to  the  diverse  climatic;  and  topographic 
variations  of  our  Nation,  jor  example,  re- 
quirements that  would  be  apt>roprlate  for  the 
Western  States  might  not  b*  appropriate  for 
the  Appalachian  States.       j 

It  would  be  folly  to  shmt  down  surface 
mines  in  any  section  of  tha  country  for  the 
sake  oX  uniformity  in  the  federal  law.  I  be- 
lieve the  people  of  the  States  In  Appalachia 
are  competent  to  set  reetriftlons  and  recla- 
mation standards  that  will  (ssure  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  surface  df  these  lands  In 


the  coming  years.  The  real  Criterion  is 
whether  the  land  can  be  reclaiiped.  I  hope 
that  the  coal  Industry  will  resist  pressures 
that  would  pit  the  East  agalnn  the  West. 
In  the  long  run  our  nation  canaot  afford  to 
"write  off"  any  significant  amojint  of  this 
abundant  energy  resource.  | 

I  Joined  with  the  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcai*)  in  supporting  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted  in  the  Senate 
passed  bill,  that  would  allow  the  States  to 
require  reclamation  standards  more  stringent 
than  the  minimum  required  by  Federal  law. 
While  the  purpose  of  the  bill  ^  to  assure 
that  no  mining  of  lands  occur  Unless  recla- 
mation can  be  accomplished,  I  wjjit  to  assure 
that  the  environment  in  the  west  is  ade- 
quately protected.  As  I  have  reiterated  time 
and  time  again  before  the  Senate,  while 
tougher  State  environmental  standards 
might  increase  the  cost  of  the  energy  that 
the  consuming  States  receive  from  the  pro- 
ducing States,  if  consuming  States  want  Uve 
energy,  they  should  be  wllilng  to  share  tSs. 
the  cost  of  protecting  the  environment. 

Despite  my  concern  for  the  environment, 
I  will  not  support  unreasonable  reclamation 
standards.  la  the  deliberation  of  the  bill,  I 
tried  to  spell  out  the  costs  of  Reclamation, 
Let  no  one  doubt  who  will  pay  for  it:  the 
man  wbo  fllpe  the  light  switdti.  The  con- 
sumer should  realize  that  the  i^ice  Includes 
the  costs  involved  in  the  reclamation  of 
mined  land.  I 

The  plight  of  the  consvunes  Is  fraught 
with  higher  prices  and  Inflation.  There  is 
no  need  to  add  to  this  burden  by  Imposing 
controls  In  the  name  of  environmental  pro- 
tection ttiat  do  nothing  but  inflate  the  cost 
of  energy.  We  need  to  get  the  reclamation 
Job  done  without  enacting  ejAseaslve  con- 
trols. ! 

In  short,  we  need  balance^  legislation 
which  wUl  adequately  protect  ptir  environ- 
ment, allow  us  to  utilize  coal  ai  a  means  to 
Increase  our  domestic  energy  ouppUes.  and 
stabilize  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  our  Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  all  of  yo«  would  sup- 
port such  leglalaUon.  Needless  to  say.  It  is 
a  challenge  to  enact  balanced  legislation. 
Too  often  many  of  our  legislative  propwsals 
Involve  emotional  issues  whlc^  cloud  the 
otherwise  good  Judgment  of  all  concerned. 
Surface  mining  legislation  Is  such  an 
example.  I 

Our  legislative  experience  with  surface 
mining  legislation  reminds  me  of  the  story 
of  the  old  gentleman  in  the  hospital  whose 
doctors  were  uncertain  of  the  pauses  of  his 
illness. 

He  asked  his  grandson  to  follow  them  from 
the  room  and  attempt  to  oierhear  their 
prognosis. 

The  boy  returned  shortly  ani  reported  to 
his  grandfather  that  the  doctors  said  they 
did  not  know  what  was  wrong  '  rtth  him,  but 
they  would  find  out  when  'hey  did  the 
autopsy. 

And  that  is  Just  what  wou  d  be  accom- 
plished if  some  of  the  provisions  in  the 
pending  surface  mining  lejlsl  itfcsn  are  not 
changed.  Fortunately,  there  Is  still  some 
time  to  practice  some  preventl\ie  medicine  in 
remedying  the  deficiencies  of  t  le  legislation. 
I  think  that  this  can  be  don(  and  I  think 
that  this  session  of  Congress  Is  the  time  to 
doit. 

The  Senate  passed  its  surface  mining  bill, 
S.  425,  on  October  9,  1973.  As  yju  may  know, 
I  voted  for  final  passage  of  th  s  bUl  because 
I  wanted  to  record  my  approval  of  the  many 
commendable  provisions  and  features  con- 
tained in  that  legislation.  Fotowlng  exten- 
sive hearings  and  debate,  the  fl  nal  committee 
version  generally  reflected  an  awareness  of 
the  problems  associated  with  surface  mining, 
as  well  as  a  determination  t<i  improve  our 
techniques  In  meeting  our  energy  require- 
ments through  the  use  of  coal. 


As  I  noted  to  no  avail  during  consideration 
of  S.  425  on  the  Senate  floor,  if  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  which  prohibits  siu'face  mining 
of  federal  coal  where  the  surface  ownership 
is  privately  held,  were  enacted  into  law.  Con- 
gress would  make  a  drastic  mistake. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  I  am  not 
sympatheUc  with  the  ranchers  whom  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  meant  to  protect  by  offering 
his  amendment.  As  a  rancher  myself,  I  un- 
derstand why  the  siuface  owners  of  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  are  so  concerned  about 
their  land. 

Generally,  the  source  of  conflict  between 
the  ranchers  and  coal  mining  companies 
stems  from  the  Stock-Ralslng  Homestead 
Act  of  December  29.  1916.  ThU  Act  requires 
that  all  patents  issued  under  Its  provisions 
Shan  contain  a  reservation  to  the  TTnlted 
States  of  aU  coal  and  other  minerals  together 
with  the  right  to  prospect  for,  mine,  and  re- 
move such  minerals.  Thus,  the  rancher  owns 
the  surface  but  the  subsiuface,  in  the  case 
of  coal,  is  leaseable. 

Present  law  provides  Uiat  the  person  who 
has  acquired  the  coal  lease  may  enter  and 
occupy  so  much  of  the  surface  as  may  be 
required  for  purposes  reasonably  incident  to 
the  mlali^  or  removal  of  the  coal  provided 
that:  (1)  payment  Is  made  for  damages  to  the 
crops  or  otl^r  tangible  Improvements  to  the 
owner  thereof,  where  agreement  may  be  had 
as  to  the  amoiuit  of  damages;  or  (2)  written 
consent  or  waiver  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
is  obtained;  or  {3)  in  lieu  of  either  of  the 
foregotiig  the  mining  company  could  execute 
a  good  and  sufficient  bond  or  undertaking  to 
the  United  States  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  owner  of  the  land  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment or  any  damages.  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  general  practice  is  to  obtain  written 
consent  or  waiver  ot  the  owner  of  the  land. 
This  consent  is  usually  obtained  by  paying 
the  surface  owner  for  the  use  of  the  land  or 
by  buying  the  land  outright. 

I  imderstand  it  Is  the  practice  of  some 
mining  companies  to  buy  out  the  rancher, 
mine  the  land,  and  then  deed  the  land  back 
to  the  rancher  after  it  has  been  reclaimed. 
During  the  ocmsideratlon  of  the  Senate 
surface  mining  bill,  it  was  advocated  that 
the  bond  provision  of  the  law  should  be 
deleted.  This  would  give  the  ranchers  the 
final  say  as  to  whether  their  land  would  be 
mined.  Senator  Mansfield  originally  Intended 
to  sponsor  such  an  amendment.  However,  he 
reoogniaed  that  there  would  be  some  legis- 
lative problems  In  that  it  would  enable  sur- 
face owners  to  demand  exorbitant  prices 
from  coal  mining  companies  in  exchange  for 
acquiring  the  surface  rights.  Ironically,  the 
House  Interior  Committee  adopted  a. surface 
owner  consent  amendment. 

Most  ranchers  who  contacted  me  prior  to 
Senate  debate  on  the  bill  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  Mansfield  amendment  would 
give  the  surface  owner  the  exclusive  right 
to  determine  whether  the  minerals  could  be 
mined.  But  the  Mansfield  amendment  In- 
corporated in  the  Senate  bill  was  quite  dif- 
ferent in  that  it  gave  the  surface  owner  no 
right  of  determination  and  precluded  sur- 
face mining  regardless  of  the  intent  of  the 
surface  owner.  Although  the  amendment 
would  permit  underground  mining,  most  of 
the  coal  in  the  areas  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment Is  so  close  to  the  surface  and  the 
seams  are  so  thick  that  underground  mlQ- 
ing  methods  would  be  wholly  Impractical 
and  In  most  Instances  impossible.  The 
amendment  is  in  effect  a  prohibition. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  estimates 
that  the  Mansfield  Amendment  would  have 
a  profound  effect  on  coal  development. 

Initially.  Interior  predicted  that  about 
14.2  blUkHi  tons  of  Federal  coal  could  not 
be  mined  under  the  restrictions  of  the 
Mansfield  Amendment.  National  Coal  esti- 
mates that  the  figure  is  about  37.5  billion 
tons.  A  Staff  Analysis  of  the  Office  of  Energy 


and  Natural  Kesources  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  translated  these  estimates 
Into  the  daily  equivalent  crude  oil  produc- 
tion. Assuming  a  30  year  deposit  life,  6.4  or 
14.3  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day,  de- 
pendent upon  the  estimate  used.  Is  the 
equivalent  of  the  energy  which  would  be 
lost  if  this  coal  is  withdrawn.  To  put  this 
in  the  premier  perspective,  I  quote  from  the 
report;  "...  using  the  more  conservative 
Interior  figures,  the  Federal  coal  that  could 
not  be  mined  ...  is  approximately  equiv- 
alent to  current  total  VS.  crude  oU  imports. 
The  higher  National  Coal  Association  figure 
is  only  2.7  miUion  barrels  per  day  short  of 
current  total  UJ5.  oil  consumption."  (Im- 
pact of  Coal  Surface  Mining  Legislation  on 
Energy  Supplies,  Staff  Analysis  of  Office  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  by  Douglas  L.  McCuUough, 
November  9,  19T8). 

The  House  Interi*^  Committee's  response 
to  the  surface  owner  consent  provision  is  not 
a  scriution  to  the  Mansfield  amendment.  As 
I  Indicated  previously,  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment requires  surface  owner  consent  with 
variations  based  on  how  the  surface  owner 
obtained  tls    title. 

Since  I  don't  often  have  the  privUege  to 
associate  myself  with  the  views  of  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona,  Mo  Udall,  let  me  ob- 
serve that  I  subscribe  to  the  additional  views 
of  Mr.  UdaU,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Ruppe,  and  Mr.  Martin  contained  in  the 
House  Report  on  HJl.  11600.  These  able 
gentlemen  noted  that;  "If  surface  owner 
consent  becomes  law,  the  posslbUities  for 
unjust  enrichment  and  anti-competitive 
practices  are  obvious.  .  .  .  ^C^onferring  a 
mining  veto  on  the  surface  owner  will  not 
stop  mining:  it  wlU  mean  rather  that  min- 
ing Will  fcdlow  an  irrational  pattern  dictated 
by  the  willingness  of  Individual  surface  own- 
ers, rather  than  the  systematic  development 
of  the  coal  deposits  best  suited  to  mining 
and  reclamation." 

As  an  alternative  to  the  Mansfield  and 
Melcher  surface  owner  protection  amend- 
ments, it  Is  tuged  that  the  surface  owner 
Is  entitled  to  more  than  surface  damage 
payments  and  proper  reclamation.  To  ac- 
complish tlUs,  some  have  proposed  that  the 
Burface  owner  should  receive  from  the  mine 
operator  an  amount  equal  to  %th.  of  the 
Federal  royalty  for  each  ton  of  coal  mined 
and  sold,  which  royalty  shaU  always  extend 
to  the  benefit  of  the  sin-faoe  owner  not- 
withstanding any  change  in  surface  own- 
ership. 

Considering  the  three  alternatives  and  the 
present  law,  I  have  to  conclude  that  both  the 
Mansfield  and  Melcher  amendments  are 
completely  unsatisfactory,  and  the  royalty 
provision"  and  present  law  are  deficient. 
Hopefully,  with  the  input  of  aU  concerned 
parties.  Congress  will  resolve  the  issue  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  fair  to  both  the 
ranchers  and  the  mining  companies. 

There  are  other  provisions  In  the  legisla- 
tion which  must  be  remedied.  Paramount 
among  these  is  the  "approximate  original 
contour"  provision.  There  is  a  need  to  clarify 
that  all  restoration  methods  may  be  used. 
This  clarification  is  essential  in  regard  to 
the  problems  associated  with  the  mining  of 
mountain  tops  and  thick  seams. 

I  have  no  objection  to  designating  an  area 
as  unsuitable  for  mining  If  it  cannot  be  re- 
claimed or  if  the  surface  mining  would  be 
Incompatible  with  existing  land  use  plans. 
However,  I  do  object  to  the  blanket  designa- 
tion of  areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern as  being  unsuitable  for  mining.  Part  of 
my  fears  were  eliminated  by  an  amendment 
In  the  Senate  bill  which  would  guarantee 
that  before  such  a  designation  oould  be 
made,  a  detailed  study  would  have  to  be 
completed.  The  comparable  provision  In  the 
House  bill  is  too  sweeping  and  could  result 
in  protracted  litigation  with  attendant  loss 
of  the  resource. 


Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  the 
pending  legislation,  let  me  make  one  final 
observation.  I  am  grateful  that  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  had  the  wisdom  to  establish  a 
bicameral  legislature.  The  recent  experience 
of  Congress  with  land  use  legislation  illus- 
trates my  point.  The  Senate  passed  a  land 
use  bill,  but  the  House  recognized  that  there 
was  a  vast  difference  between  the  popular 
concept  and  the  actual  legislation.  Despltie 
the  threats  of  the  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  House  defeated  the  Jackson-Udall 
bill.  Hopefully,  if  the  next  Congress  con- 
siders land  use  planning  due  consideration 
wUl  be  given  rights  of  property  owners  which 
the  Jackson-UdaU  blU  Ignored. 

While  I  applaud  the  action  of  the  House 
in  defeating  the  land  xise  legislation,  I  hope 
that  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  the  sur- 
face mining  legislation.  Bather  I  hope  that 
the  House  wUl  pass  reasonable  legislation 
which  will  adequately  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  still  aUow  for  recovery  of  the  coal, 
I  make  thfcs  distinction  between  land  use  and 
surface  mining  because  the  bill  that  the 
Senate  passed,  S.  425,  with  the  exceptions  I 
previously  noted.  Is  sovmd  legislation.  It 
would  be  an  exceUent  vehicle  to  use  In  a 
Senate -House  Conference. 

While  I  know  that  the  mining  industry 
has  been  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  Ad- 
ministration to  defeat  the  surface  mining 
legislation,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
case.  It  is  in  the  national  Interest  that  a 
good  surface  mining  law  be  enacted.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  passed  bill  provides  a  basis 
on  which  to  work. 

Recent  hearings  on  the  federal  coal  leasing 
policy  demonstrate  how  significant  tills 
legislation  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  At 
these  hearings,  your  able  President,  Carl 
Bagge,  expressed  the  hope  that  through  the 
resolution  of  the  surface  mining  legisla- 
tion, the  legitimacy  of  the  coal  Industry 
would  be  recognized  by  the  affected  states 
and  local  commuiUties,  and  that  the  Indus- 
try would  have  the  opportunity  to  cooperate 
fully  in  a  true  partnership  to  plan  for  the 
development  of  this  abundant,  vital  Ameri- 
can asset.  I  hope  that  this  goal  wUl  be 
achieved  in  the  near  futine. 


WEL<X>MING  OLDER  AMERICANS  AT 
THE  COLLEGE  OP  SOUTHERN 
IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH..  Mi-.  President,  recentb' 
I  conducted  a  hearing  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  in  Twin  Palls, 
Idaho.  The  site  for  that  hearing — which 
dealt  with  "future  directions  in  social 
security" — was  the  magnificent  audito- 
rium in  the  College  of  Southern  Idaho. 

Dr.  James  L.  Taylor,  the  president  of 
CSI,  welcomed  the  committee  and  made 
a  brief  statement  about  the  efforts  made 
at  that  college  to  accommodate  the  spe- 
cial needs  and  interest  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Dr.  Taylor's  commentary  was  signifi- 
cant and  welcome,  because  it  expressed  a 
clear  realization  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  his 
associates  that  there  is  a  place  in  hi^er 
education  for  older  persons,  not  caily  as 
students  but  as  members  of  the  faculty 
or  staff. 

I  believe  that  the  efforts  being  made 
on  behalf  of  the  elderly  at  CSI  are  worthy 
of  note  elsewhere,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Taj-lor's  statement  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  this  statement  in 
the  Record. 

Tiaere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 
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Statkiixnt  or  the  Honoeablb  James  L. 
Tatlob,  Ph.  D.,  President,  College  of 
SoTiTHEKN  Idaho 

Senator  Chtirch,  distinguished  platform 
guests,  senior  citizens,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it  l8  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  all 
of  you  to  the  College  of  Southern  Idaho. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  this  college  Is  a 
people's  college.  We  have  tried  to  develop  the 
college  In  such  a  way  that  It  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  not  only  the  community  college 
district,  but  likewise  the  citizens  of  this 
great  state. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  at  this  Institution,  which  I 
feel  has  significant  value  for  senior  citizens. 
It  is  our  feeling  that  we  have  responsibili- 
ties to  develop  new  innovations  in  curricu- 
lum so  that  learning  experiences  might  be 
helpful  and  beneficial  to  our  senior  citizens. 
In  order  to  do  that,  we  have  developed 
this  institution  so  that  it  is  practically  free 
of  physical  barriers  for  the  aged,  or  the 
Infirmed. 

We  have  developed  In  our  curriculum 
programs  that  senior  citizens  can  retrieve 
from  our  library,  where  they  can  study  In- 
dividual studies,  where  they  can  make  move- 
ment In  this  direction  as  freely  as  they  would 
Uke. 

Likewise  we  have  developed  physical 
therapy,  and  physical  activities  in  our  fine 
gymnasium,  with  a  special  room  designated 
for  senior  citizens  to  use  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  capable. 

In  addition,  we  are  quite  proud  of  our 
local  unit  of  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
program.  Under  this  program,  we  have  de- 
vised what  we  call  a  gold  card,  which  enables 
the  senior  citizens  to  attend  the  various  ac- 
tivities that  occur  on  campus. 

These  activities  are  sponsored  by  our  stu- 
dent association,  and  they  are  free  to  our 
students,  and  they  are  free  to  o\ir  senior 
citizens. 

In  addition,  we  have  established  tuition- 
free  courses  for  senior  citizens.  We  have  pro- 
vided work  opportunities  for  the  retired  peo- 
ple that  have  special  skills,  we  have  Included 
In  our  monitoring  and  instructional  pro- 
grams these  work  opportunities. 

Older  people  that  have  skills,  we  have  em- 
ployed them  In  various  facets  of  the  college, 
and,  of  course,  I  guess  for  one  thing  that 
most  of  you  have  enjoyed  In  the  last  few 
hours  Is  riding  In  our  golf  courts,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  some  of  you  that  have  ridden,  are 
not  really  Infirmed,  but  you  are  attracted  by 
the  wheel,  but  we  wish  you  well,  and  we 
certainly  will  continue  to  do  all  we  can  for 
you. 

Other  things  that  I  think  we  could  and 
should  do  for  our  senior  citizens  are  the 
things  that  you  as  Individuals  would  want 
this  Institution  to  do. 

Again,  it  Is  my  personal  privilege  and 
pleasure,  Senator  Church,  to  be  here,  and 
to  welcome  your  Conunlttee,  and  most  espe- 
cially to  welcome  the  CSI,  the  Senior  Citizens 
of  this  state. 


WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW:  ANOTHER 
VIEW 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  1974 
amendments  to  the  so-called  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  have  been  the  source  of  a 
great  deal  of  distress  in  my  State,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  in  many  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  providing  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage,  this  legislation  ex- 
tended the  act  to  include  employees  not 
previously  covered.  One  such  group  is  do- 
mestic service  workers.  It  is  provided 
that  initially  these  employees  are  to  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  $1.90  per 
hour.  Provisions  are  made  for  subse- 
quent increases  to  a  substantially  higher 


rate.  This  may  seem  all  ver  '  well  at  first 
glance,  but  closer  analysis  mandates  a 
different  conclusion. 

I  voted  against  these  am(  ndments  be- 
cause it  was  easy  to  predidt  the  conse- 
quences. 

Many  working  mothers—  and  with  the 
current  rate  of  spiraling  inflation,  many 
mothers  must  work — need  maids  and 
babysitters  to  maintain  thf  ir  home  and 
care  for  their  children  ditfing  business 
hours.  Often  these  mothers  earn  little 
more  than  they  are  require^  to  pay  their 
domestic  worker.  The  result  is  a  most 
unfortunate  situation.  Large  numbers  of 
these  domestic  workers  are  being  dis- 
charged, not  because  their  work  is  unsat- 
isfactory, but  because  it  Is  simply  not 
economically  possible  for  the  working 
mother  to  afford  them.  Theji,  the  mother 
must  either  discontinue  working  or  leave 
her  children  without  prober  care  and 
supervision.  ] 

If  the  mother  discontinifcs  working  in 
order  to  care  for  her  chudren,  she  no 
longer  has  a  job  that  she  |ieeds,  a  busi- 
ness no  longer  has  an  employee  that  it 
needs,  and  a  domestic  worker  no  longer 
has  a  job  that  she— or  he— needs.  An 
overzealous  Congress  has,  ligain,  made  a 
negative  contribution  to  the  well-being 
of  the  American  people.  This  is  one  of 
the  problems  resulting  f  roKi  this  legisla- 
tion. There  are  others.        I 

For  example,  this  legiaation  fosters 
the  view  that  an  employee  khould  appear 
for  work  at  a  stated  hour! and  promptly 
leave  at  the  conclusion  of,  a  given  work 
period.  An  employer  is  diseouraged  from 
allowing  an  ambitious  yolmg  person  to 
remain  overtime,  because)  he  wishes  to 
gain  experience  or  take  (advantage  of 
additional  opportunities  td  learn.  This  is 
true,  because  of  the  accelerated  payment 
provisions  for  overtime  work.  I  recently 
came  across  an  editorial  that  makes  this 
point  very  clearly.  Perhatos  others  will 
find  it  interesting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiianimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  hsr  Joan  Black 
Bakos  which  appeared  In  Restaurant 
Business  be  printed  in  thel  Record  at  th8 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

THE  Right  To  Wokk  Qv^time— Not  for 
Money,  But  for  Kiwwledce 
In  reading  what  was  available  of  the  new 
regulations  under  the  Pair  tiabor  Standards 
Act,  I  was  struck  by  the  ov^'tlme  provisions 
of  the  bin.  I  can  understand! the  spirit  of  the 
law;  workers  should  not  be  ^xplolted,  should 
not  work  without  being  <lompensated  for 
their  labor.  Labor  is  truly  "worthy  of  Its 
hire."  I 

But  X  could  not  help  reniemberlng  how  I 
learned  my  craft.  Not  In  jownallsm  school — 
although  that  obviously  helped — but  In 
hanging  around  the  editors'  offices  long  after 
five  to  learn  from  profesilonals  all  that 
the  professors  never  knew  or  could  never 
teach.  I  was  forunate  to  vork  for  a  small 
publishing  company  In  New  Tork  which  pub- 
lished three  magazines  and  one  newspaper 
In  the  hotel  and  restaurant  field.  The  com- 
pany was  Ahrens,  long  slnoe  gone  from  the 
scene,  but  the  people  who  were  there — the 
editors  and  writers — taughti  me  more  than  I 
had  ever  learned  before.  Ifct  between  nine 
and  five — we  were  all  too  busy  then — but 
after  five,  when  the  phones  stopped  ringing, 
and  the  clerks  went  home,  i  nd  the  office  was 


quiet.    That's    when    the    learning    process 
began. 

Sometimes  it  meant  going  ovfer  an  Issue 
that  had  just  been  published. 
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or  making 
elaborate — if  impossible  plans — f  *r  Issues  yet 
to  come.  Sometimes  It  meantj  re-edltlng 
reams  of  galleys — or  facing  tbei  realization 
that  a  pet  story  Just  would  not  'irork.  Some- 
times It  meant  going  to  association  or  pro- 
fessional meetings  to  meet  the  iMiders  In  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  business  ai  that  time. 
Whatever  the  reason,  In  hanging  around  after 
quitting  time,  I  learned  my  cmft.  If  that 
publishing  company  had  to  pay  me  for  those 
hours,  they  would  never  havcj  hired  me, 
and  would  certainly  never  have!  kept  me. 

Tyros  learn  from  professionals.  And  It 
doesn't  much  matter  what  th«^  field  Is.  A 
young  man  or  woman  will  learn  xhe  restaur- 
rant  business  by  watchtog  the  professionals 
at  work.  If  the  law  stipulates  t^at  he  must 
be  paid  for  that  time — or  If  union  regula- 
tions demand  such  payment — tqe  ambitious 
beginner  Is  at  a  -llsadvantage. 
his  profession  will  be  stunted. 

There  should  be  a  provision 
Individual  choice.  There  should 
a  worker  to  decide  freely  that 
of  his  extra  time  and  labor  to  li 
would  not  make  his  employer  a 

The  writers  of  this  law  want 
the  worker  from  exploitation, 
goal.  But  for  some,  work  is 
much  pay  for  so  many  hours, 
understand  the  necessity  of  assi 
fair  and  equitable  payment  for 
wonder  how  the  ambitious 
worker  with  plans  for  himself, 
with  a  dream  of  having  his  o' 
or  being  manager  someday,  will  ever  realize 
his  ambition  If  under  the  law  ne  must  clock 
in  and  out  at  a  certain  time.        i 

There  Is  so  much  to  learn  tpat  48  hours 
Just  isn't  enough  time  for  soqie  people.  It 
wasn't  for  me.  Talented  peopled  were  willing 
to  teach  me  all  they  knew  during  some  late 
hours  In  those  early  years.  Fortunately  there 
were  no  regulations  to  prevept  me  from 
learning. 
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NASHVILLE  INNOVATES  TO  SOLVE 
DUAL  PROBLEMS  OF  PpWER  AND 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  crisis  has  made  it  only  too  clear 
that  new  methods  are  needed  to  provide 
the  energy  that  we  so  heavily  rely  upon 
in  our  homes  and  businesses,  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  At  the  samte  time,  new 
solutions  to  our  solid  wapte  disposal 
problems  are  desperately  n^ded.  In  re- 
gard to  both  these  problems  jthe  progres- 
sive city  of  Nashville,  led  by  its  mayor, 
the  Honorable  Beverly  Bril^,  has  again 
achieved  a  pioneering  mil«tone  in  the 
realm  of  urban  managementl 

Today  the  Nashville  The^'mal  Trans- 
fer Corp.  will  be  dedicated.  This  facility 
is  a  great  fuel-saving,  waste-consum- 
ing innovation  that  should  serve  as  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  our  Nation's  cities 
that  alternative  means  oi  generating 
power  and  disposing  of  sold  waste  are 
available.  j 

Nashville  and  Mayor  Briley  should  be 
applauded  for  their  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments, and  their  example  should  be 
followed  by  other  cities  f acittg  these  same 
problems.  I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  background  summary  of 
the  Nashville  Thermal  Transfer  Corp. 
project  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticn,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


NAsavnxx  Therkax.  TKkUBfst  Caar. 

BACKGROtTND    STTSIMABT 

(a)  Tb*  protteX  ts  tbe  ItrBt  In  the  aation 
to  provide  both  IwatiBg  «nd  cooling  for 
downtown  district  distribution  through  til* 
Incineration  of  solid  waste. 

(b)  Tha  (1<4  mlllioa  project  includes  no 
federal  subsidy  or  local  tax  revenue.  It  is 
100%  privately  financed  through  the  sale  of 
bonds. 

(c)  The  project  was  developed  on  the  Ini- 
tiative of  th9  Iffetropolltan  Government  of 
Nashville  and  Davidson  County  and  la  a  co- 
operative venture  of  local  government,  state 
governzneat,  and.  private  Interests. 

(d)  Twenty-lour  private  and  eighteen 
government  buildings  have  already  con- 
tracted for  Thermal  services. 

(e)  l^enaaal  users  will  realize  at  least  a 
25%  savings  over  tbelr  1973  beating  and 
cooling  costs. 

(f)  The  plant  ultimately  will  consume 
1,44a  tons  of  solid  waste  dally — equal  to  the 
total  volume  of  coimty  refxise  collectLon. 

(g)  Tlie  local  government  will  save  $1'^ 
million  annually  through  the  elimination  of 
landfill  activity,  plus  additional  Income 
through  sale  of  the  process  residue. 

(h)  Pollution  emission  levels  are  being  re- 
duced by  over  59  percent  as  existing  sys- 
tems are  replaced  by  Thermal. 

(1)  Thermal  also  utilizes  waste  oil  (auto- 
mobile crankcase  waste)  as  stand-by-fuel, 
thus  relieving  a  secondary  waste  problem. 

(j)  Thermai  generates  electricity  to  meet 
its  own  power  needs. 

<k)  The  tnclnerator  receives  the  scdld 
w&ste  straight  from  collection  without  any 
pre-prooesstng. 

<1)  Thermal  delivered  initial  steam  service 
in  February  and  began  fueling  with  solid 
waste  on  May  8. 


AWACS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  in  Government  Executive 
magazine  cle^i'ly  discusses  the  Issues  in- 
volved in  the  AWACS  program.  I  believe 
that  this  article  answers  many  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised  about 
AWACS.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  every  Senator  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

AWACS 

HEAVY    rZBE 

There  is  an  adage  among  Air  Force  crew 
chiefs  that  "If  It  works,  don't  fix  It."  AWACS 
(officially,  "E-3A  Airborne  Warning  and  Con- 
trol System")  proponents  in  not  only  the 
Air  Force,  wbich  is  developing  It,  but  Army 
and  Navy  would  be  Justified,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  wonder  why  the  program  has 
come  under  such  heavy  fire  lately,  particu- 
larly on  Capitol  Hill. 

Points  out  AWACS  program  director.  Air 
Force  Brig.  Oen.  Larry  Skantze,  "It  has  met 
or  is  ahead  of  every  schedule  milestone  laid 
down  for  it  In  July,  1970.  Development  costs 
are  on  target  and  could  come  in  under  target 
when  we're  finished." 

What,  then,  is  the  beef?  Usually,  Congress, 
for  one,  criticizes  Defense  for  cost  overruns 
and  delivery  E31ppage  on  programs — implying 
that  the  operational  requirement  for  the 
criticized  system  is  unquestioned.  Uniquely 
In  the  AWACS  case,  the  critics'  case  seems 
founded  on  challenging  its  ability  to  survive 
and  perform  In  its  operational  environment. 

Which  leaves  AWACS  proponents  even 
more  mystified.  If  any  two  pieces  of  the 
AWACS  picture  have  received  the  most  at- 
tention, tbey  are  operational  capability  aiKl 
system  survivability  in  combat. 

The  "out  front"  sources  of  the  criticism 


are  easy  «Botigh  to  trace.  Last  year.  Senator 
Thomas  £agleton  (D-Mo.)  challenged  the 
system's  survival  chances  in  combat  and 
called  for.  In  effect,  a  suspension  of  funding 
pending  additional  study.  He  was  persuaiied 
to  let  Fiscal  *74  funding  go  through  but  adced 
at  the  same  time  for  a  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAD)  study  prior  to  Fiscal  '75  budget 
hearings. 

Their  report  released  in  March,  1974,  In- 
cluded no  prior  Inputs  or  dlscxisslons  with 
either  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command's 
Electronic  Systems  Division,  USAF  Tactical 
Air  Command,  Aerospace  Defense  Command, 
the  AWACS  project  office  or  the  major  con- 
tractors (Boeing,  Westlnghouee,  et  *I). 

The  Air  Force  had  only  seven  calendar  days 
to  respond  to  the  finished  report  which  it 
had  not  seen  prior  to  the  final  draft. 

Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  their  report 
tends  to  confirm  Sen.  Eagleton's  worries. 
Since  the  report's  release,  in  side-by-slde 
testimony  (Skantze  and  the  CAO)  before 
apprcpriate  Congressional  conunittees,  GAO's 
verbal  view  Is  much  closer  to  the  Air  f\oi<oe's 
confidence  about  the  program — but  the  pub- 
lished criticism  has  not  been  overruled  with 
an  up-dated  GAO  release. 

Here,  In  brief,  are  the  criticisms  and  a  con- 
densed version  of  Skantze 's  answers: 

"Our  reservations  ...  do  not  pertain  so 
much  to  the  need  for  the  systems  but  rather 
to  the  management  approach  for  its  develop- 
ment and  procurement." 

Few  military  development  programs  have 
been  approached  with  as  much  attention 
to  reducing  the  decision-making  risk  as  has 
AWACS.  "The  initial  requirement,"  points 
out  Skantze,  was  spelled  out  "In  1963  tmd  re- 
sulted in  a  six-year  Overland  Radar  Tech- 
nology program  to  determine  If,  technolog- 
ically, a  'look-down'  radar  of  this  size  and 
range  could  be  developed,  having  a  very  high 
target  resolution  in  spite  of  ground  cluttn." 

In  1969,  two  final-competition  contractors 
(Hughes  Aircraft  and  Westinghouse)  were 
pitted  against  each  other  in  a  so-called 
Brassboard  competition.  The  objective  was 
to  see  which  coxild  best  meet  the  operational 
requirement.  Westinghouse  got  the  Job 
though  both  contenders  met  the  minimal 
performance  specifications. 

After  that  1972  decision,  the  Pentagon 
authorized,  with  then  in-eSect  Coiigresslonal 
approval,  full-scale  development  In  1073 — 
with  proviso  for  additional  studies. 

But  three  years  earlier,  with  then-Defense 
Secretary  Dave  Packard  chairing  the  DSARC 
(Defense  Systems  Acquisition  and  Review 
Committee)  meeting,  a  step-by-step  devel(q>- 
ment  program  had  been  laid  on,  designed 
basically  to  reduce  decision-making  risk  to 
a  minimum. 

That  objective,  in  effect  an  AWACS  version 
of  "fly-before-buy,"  has  been  and  still  is 
being  followed.  The  radar,  for  Instance,  Is 
not,  as  the  GAO  printed  report  charges, 
"brand  new  and  unproven."  (On  the  An- 
tenna Phase  SlUfter  compcment,  for  exam- 
ple, Westinghouse,  having  been  working  on 
it  since  1963,  has  today  what  it  considers 
about  a  third  or  fourth  generation  sub- 
system.) 

"The  ultimate  design  configuration  will 
not  be  known  for  several  years  and  the  Air 
Force  is  uncertain  about  retrofitting  earlier 
models  of  AWACS  as  the  desired  equipment 
Is  defined " 

That  claim,  Skantze  feels,  results  from 
critics'  confusion  about  two  things.  For  one, 
AWACS  is  now  moving  from  the  Brassboard 
to  a  preproductlon  configuration  on,  in  sim- 
plest terms,  the  avionics  package.  That 
means,  among  other  things,  mlcromlnlatur- 
izing  It  and  similar  "polishing  of  the  design" 
geared  to  simplifying  maintenance  and  im- 
proving reliability. 

All  that.  In  turn,  means  greater  capabUity 
in  a  smaller  package  which  means,  in  turn, 
the    possibility   of   putting    even    more    ca- 


pability into  a  single  airframe  than  is  now 
planned. 

Which  leads  to  the  second  part  of  what 
Skatze  feels  is  the  confusion.  "What  (a 
DSABC  meeting)  said  Ust  November  was, 
'maybe  you  need  more  ciqtabillty  than  you 
are  developing  now.'  The  inference  to  those 
watching  our  work  Is  that  this  is  something 
we  siiddenly  thought  of  aod  it  involves  braiMt 
new  equipment." 

Fact  is,  "as  with  any  <Y>mmar>d  and  con- 
trol system,  we  are  certain  we'U  have  evolu- 
tion as  we  learn  more  about  how  to  use  the 
system."  In  the  meantime,  certain  advances 
Skantee,  and  others,  already  see  possible 
"wo\Ud  be  desirable  to  have  and  we  can  reach 
these  through  a  predictable  system  evolu- 
tion." 

"There  has  been  little  or  no  demonstration 
of  the  capability  of  AWACS  to  properly  man- 
age the  tactical  air  situation  in  a  hi^  den- 
sity combat  environment  such  as  is  expected 
to  be  encount^ed  in  Europe.~  For  instance, 
"there  Is  a  reasonable  basis  to  believe  that 
the  AWACS  radar  can  be  Jammed  by  the 
enemy  from  about  200  mUes  away." 

Far  back  from  the  battle  llxke  (where 
AWACS'  airborne  station  would  be,  as  tbey 
say.  optimal)  the  AWACS  aircraft,  says 
Skantae,  will  be  able  to  see  interceptors  be- 
fore they  see  it.  Moreover  it  will  be  living 
in  as  reasonably  friendly  an  environ  ment  as 
can  be  found  in  a  tactical  war  zone.  \.jb.  in 
amongst  a  nest  of  available,  but  not  dedi- 
cated, protective  fighter  aircraft  and  sur- 
face-to-air missiles — ^wlth  AWACS  capable, 
rteelf,  for  that  matter  of  400  mtle-per-hour 
maneuver.  ^ 

As  to  Jamming,  "the  AWACS  radar.^itays 
Skantze,  "is  an  order  of  magnitude  W»ore 
resistant  to  Jamming  than  any  other  radar 
ever  built."  And  In  tests  against  Vb»  highest 
powered  airborne  electronic  Jammers  that 
the  United  States  currently  has  in  tactical 
aircraft,  "they  havent  been  able  to  degrade 
the  radar  performance  to  any  significant 
degree." 

Of  course,  Skantze  adds,  "  'Survival'  Is  not 
the  same  as  'Immortal.'  Even  AWACS  can 
be  Jammed,  in  spite  of  its  pulse  doppler 
radar's  abUlty  to  override  ground  clutter. 
If  any  enemy  wants  to  put  enough  resources 
into  the  effort. 

"And  the  aircraft  can  be  shot  down.  If  an 
enemy  wants  to  ■povcc  enough  fighters  and 
missiles  at  the  target. 

"But  It  will  cost  him  a  lot  of  resources, 
far  more  than  we  think  any  oommander 
could  Justify  devoting  to  Just  one  objective, 
in  the  real  world  of  tactical  combat." 

As  to  AWACS  critics'  concern  that  De- 
cember, this  year,  is  too  early  to  be  making 
a  production  decision,  Skantze  disagrees  and 
points  to  the  "minimal  risk"  bcuie  the  pro- 
gram has  been  on  since  the  start.  The  air- 
craft, he  says.  Is  a  Boeing  derivative  of  the 
long  operational  707,  will  be  powered  by 
TF-33  engines  like  those  currently  driving 
the  C-141  transport,  will  have  1300  flying 
hoxirs  with  the  Brassboard  radar  system  on 
board  and  operating  by  decision  time  in 
December. 

As  to  the  pre-production  radar  and  all  its 
components  being.  In  effect,  repackaged  froiU 
the  Brassboard  Into  the  preproductlon  ver- 
sion, 'it  will  be  a  relatively  easy  matter  to 
test  the  preproductlon  model  (as  Air  Force 
is  now  doing)  against  test  data  already  de- 
rived from  the  Brassboard  version;  and  ex- 
trapolate from  that  whether  we  have  it  (the 
preproductlon)  model  right  or  not.  We  will 
know  that  by  December  as  well." 

MO  EtTTHtrsIASM 

A  program  costing  an  estimated  $2.5  billion 
overall  could  be  expected  to  attract  atten- 
tion. WhUe  the  critics'  concern  has  »>een 
well  publicized,  most  of  the  developing  en- 
thiislasm  for  the  program  has  not. 

Item:  "I  have  been  telling  (the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs),"  says  former  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  George  Brown,  "to  think 
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of  AW  ACS  as  a  national  asset,  not  ]ust  an 
Air  Force  asset."  Army  and  Navy  preliminary 
studies  bear  him  out.  Both  Services  con- 
cluded It  can  perform  necessary  missions  for 
them  which  otherwise  couldn't  be  done — 
at  least  not  with  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  AW  ACS. 

(Brown  has  been  nominated  to  be  the  next 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.) 

For  example,  in  a  demonstration  flight 
over  Europe  it  showed  an  ability  to  provide 
long  range  tracking  data  to  Army  SAM  bat- 
teries on  the  ground,  and  long  range  air 
surveillance  data  to  Navy  task  forces. 

Item:  NATO  has  set  up  a  committee  to 
study  possible  NATO-wide  purchase  and  use 
of  the  system.  Iran  Is  Interested  in  buying 
AWACS,  and  the  Japanese  have  asked  for 
preliminary  cost  and  schedule  inrormation. 

Item:  AU  Interested  parties  see  merit,  not 
only  In  the  performance  capability  it  is 
rapidly  proving,  but  in  the  fact  that,  even 
from  the  U.S.,  it  could  be  deployed  and  fully 
operational  in  no  more  than  hours  where  a 
ground  system  with  more  limited  range 
would  take  days. 

(One  by-product  functional  value  is 
AWACS'  emergency  capability  to  take  over 
commercial  air  traffic  control — "provided  a 
methodology  can  be  worked  out  with  the 
FAA" — in  case  airport  ground  power  is  lost 
as  happened  In  the  Northeast  U.S.  In  the 
mid-Sixties.) 

DntECTED    STRETCHOUTS 

When  it  comes  to  finding  other  uses  and 
new  customers  for  AMACS,  Skantze,  by  him- 
self, has  enough  breadth  of  background  to 
help  in  the  selling.  He  enlisted  In  the  Navy 
In  1946,  served  as  a  radio  operator  until  1948 
when  he  received  a  competitive  appointment 
to  the  Naval  Academy  from  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

After  graduation  in  1952,  he  was  sworn  into 
the  Air  Force  as  a  second  lieutenant,  and 
served  in  Korea.  He  has  a  masters  degree  in 
nuclear  engineering,  has  served  with  the  AEC 
as  well  as  In  the  Air  Force  R&D  complex 
(among  other  places,  as  SRAM  program  di- 
rector) . 

As  to  the  AWACS  production  decision  due 
to  be  made  this  December,  he  says,  "the  nec- 
essary testing  for  performance,  capability  and 
capacity  .  .  .  will  have  been  accomplished  In 
sufficient  depth  such  that  all  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  for  sound  decision-making  will 
be  available." 

On  the  cost  side,  the  production  funding 
request  before  Congress  Is  for  the  first  13 
operational  aircraft.  If  this  price  seems  high- 
er than  the  Air  Force  may  have  indicated  a 
few  years  ago,  the  answer,  says  Skantze,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  technological  unknowns 
being  uncovered.  Rather,  It's  simply  the  re- 
sult of  directed  stretchouts  and/or  cut-backs 
of  originally  planned  production  buys  on  the 
system. 

Specifically,  Air  Force  at  first  planned  to 
buy  64  aircraft — later  dropped  that  to  42  to 
be  purchased  over  a  two-year  period.  They 
are  down  to  34  to  be  bought  at  a  rate  of  one- 
a-month  In  yearly  bunches  of  12-12-7  over  a 
two-and-one-half-year  period. 

(The  difference  between  31  and  34  Is  retro- 
fitting the  current  three  test  aircraft  into  an 
operational  mode.) 

With  that  stretchout,  learning  curves.  I.e. 
production  costs,  tend  to  flatten  out  rather 
than  drop  sharply  through  experience.  A  past 
pattern  of  pressing  Inflation  will  make  the 
last  of  the  aircraft  cost  more  In  2'/i  years 
than  they  would  If  delivered  In  two. 

In  sum,  as  noted  at  the  outset.  AWACS 
seems  like  one  of  the  few  programs  harboring 
virtually  no  managerial  mysteries.  What  then, 
its  proponents  are  lately  wondering,  is  all  the 
fuss  about? 
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versy  concerning  Profession^  Standards 
Review  Organizations.  I  refer  to  section 
249f  of  Public  Law  92-603,  tl^e  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  197ft.  This  law 
mandates  that  local  physlfcian  review 
boards  be  created  in  areas  I  throughout 
the  country  that  wiU  monitor  the  neces- 
sity and  quality  of  medical!  care  reim- 
bursed by  medicare  and  medicaid.  The 
intent  of  the  program  is  to  be  eventually 
extended  to  monitor  all  me($cal  services 
reimbursed  through  a  nationiil  health  in- 
sursmce  program 
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are  not  sufficiently  dealt  with  b3  the  stat- 
ute; and 

Fifth.  The  current  PSRO  staqute,  while 
being  essentially  praiseworthy  in  concept 
and  intent,  may  contain  some  bp^ic  prob- 
lems, j 

In  the  context  of  the  present  discus- 
sion of  this  issue,  I  suggest  that  we  ma- 
turely and  objectively  analyze  all  facets 
of  the  situation.  I 

PSRO,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of.  the  most 
important  issues  before  this  Congress,  as 
it  may  change  the  very  natiire  of  the 


The  serious  nature  of  the  controversy    medical  care  delivery  system.  |  The  pro 
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is  evidenced  by  the  fact  tnat  14  State 
medical  societies  have  passeii  resolutions 
for  repeal  of  the  law ;  29  other  State  so- 
cieties support  repeal  or  aif  endment  to 
remove  the  objectionable  patts;  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  repre- 
senting 80  percent  of  the  board  certified 
physicians  in  the  country,  h«s,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  of  Its  house  of 
delegates,  asked  for  amenAnent  to  the 
law,  and,  if  that  fails,  repe^  of  the  law. 
This  concern  for  the  laW  is  reflected 
also  by  bills  now  before  the  Congress  ask- 
ing for  repeal  supported  by  B6  Congress- 
men; 25  other  Congressmen  support 
amendment  to  the  existing  law. 

These  efforts  can  well  bd  summarized 
by  the  statement  of  AMA  Ptesident  Rus- 
sell B.  Roth,  M.D.,  before  t4e  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  oversight  hearings : 

The  best  efforts  of  the  legislators  Involved, 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
the  staff  of  the  PSRO  admimstratlve  office 
in  HEW.  and  physicians  from  AMA,  from  as- 
sorted state  medical  socletleal  and  specialty 
medical  organizations,  have  n(it  succeeded  to 
creating  In  the  profession  thej  climate  of  ac- 
ceptance and  cooperation  es^ntlal  to  suc- 
cess. The  fault  does  He  with  t^e  sincerity  or 
Intensity  of  the  effort  to  cooperate,  it  lies 
with  the  basic  ineptitude  of  the  statute. 

I  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
with  the  PSRO  issue.  In  tl|e  past  I  have 
hesitated  to  support  repeajl  of  the  law, 
or  even  to  change  it  in  tie  absence  of 
real  evidence  indicating  Mow  PSRO  is 
working.  I 

On  May  8  and  9,  the  Siiate  Finance 
Health  Sucommittee,  of  wkich  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member,  field  oversight 
hearings  on  PSRO  implementation.  We 
heard  testimony  from  the  Best  experts  in 
the  country  on  how  PSRO  is  shaping  up. 
As  a  result  of  those  heaings,  I  would 
like  to  share  several  of  mfer  preliminary 
impressions  and  observations: 

First.  A  review  program  composed  of 
physicians  to  accomplish  effective  peer 
and  quality  review  of  madical  services 
must  have  the  unqualified  support  of  the 
physicians  themselves  to  1  le  of  any  real 
benefit; 

Second.  PSRO,  now  a  i  jquirement  of 
the  law.  is  being  implement  ed  widely.  The 
concept  of  peer  review  hac  proven  to  be 
a  workable  and  beneficial  qne  in  controll- 
ing utilization  and  improving  quaUty  of 
medical  services; 

Third.  The  current  qual  fled  physician 
support,  which,  as  I  menti  >ned,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  review  progra  m,  is  based  on 
current  implementation  j  rocedures  and 
regulations  that  have  no;  been  grossly 
unfair  or  objectionable; 

Fourth.  The  current  alienation  against 
the  program  seems  equally  justified,  how 


foimd  and  far-reaching  implications  of 
this  legislation  will  undoubteoly  extend 
into  many  other  areas  of  American  life 
as  the  philosophy  represented  by  the  law 
will  be  incorporated  into  government 
poUcy. 

It  would  seem  unwise  if  th<  Congress 
was  to  take  the  attitude  that  tpe  present 
law  is  above  reproach  and  :annot  be 
changed.  I  suggest  that  we  rei  nain  open 
to  constructive  amendment  of  this  im- 
portant law. 

To  such  efforts,  I  pledge  fiy  whole- 
hearted support. 


Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have    ever,  in  the  face  of  dangprous  and  dis- 
recently  witnessed  considerable  contro-    criminatory  administrative  abuses  that 


AN   IDAHO   VIEW   OF   "FU'TTRE   DI- 
RECTIONS IN  SOCIAL  SEC  URITY" 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presiden  t,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Ag  ng  has  al- 
ready conducted  5  days  of  learings  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  over  the  past  few 
months  on  "Future  Directions  in  Social 
Security." 

Testimony  at  those  hearings  has  been 
illuminating  and  timely,  providing  very 
helpful  information  about  the  strengths 
of  our  social  security  systems  as  well  as 
some  of  its  problems.  The  nattional  per- 
spective provided  by  the  witness  has  been 
invaluable. 

And  yet,  a  program  as  vast  and  vital 
as  social  security  must  also  be  viewed 
in  terms  of  its  direct  impact  upon  the 
people  it  serves. 

For  that  reason,  I  recentlj  conducted 
the  first  field  hearing  on  "Puture  Di- 
rections." It  was  held  in  'iVin  Falls, 
Idaho,  at  the  College  of  Sout  hem  Idaho 
in  conjunction  with  the  arnual  State 
conference  on  aging,  and  it  provided  a 
very  helpful  closeup  view  of  social  secu- 
rity at  work. 

Part  of  that  view  was  re  issuring.  It 
showed  a  system  which,  des  pite  an  in- 
creasingly heavy  work  load,  tias  the  re- 
silience and  a  firm  foundation  needed 
to  cope  with  new  assignments  imposed 
by  the  Congress. 

Other,  lesser  parts  of  th<  view  were 
disturbing.  They  indicated  that  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  will  need 
strong  support  and  understanding  from 
the  Congress  during  an  important  phase 
of  its  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  opening  statement  I  made 
at  the  hearing  be  printed  it  the  close 
of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witbout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pnsident,  the 
statement  describes  the  ways  in  which 
social  security  has  responded  to  its  many 
new  responsibilities,  and  it  also  describes 
the  attempts  by  the  Congfess  to  keep 
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benefits  apace  with  Inflation— a  task  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  in  the 
face  of  administration  drift  and  inde- 
cision. 

My  opening  remarks  also  note  my  con- 
cern about  reports  that  some  problems 
have  arisen  in  Idaho  and  elsewhere  in 
regard  to  the  implementation  of  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program,  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons 
se  incomes  fall  below  certain  stand- 
ards^^ 

SSI  was  certainly  on  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  witnesses  at  Twin  Falls. 

Mr.  Guy  Shambaugh,  director  of  the 
social  security  office  at  Boise,  said: 

We  get  some  feeling  of  frustration  in  our 
Jobs  as  we  find  ourselves  with  too  little  time 
to  do  as  thorough  an  interview  as  is  reaUy 
necessary  to  fully  explain  the  benefits  of  the 
(SSI)  program  and  achieve  full  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  applicants  for  benefits. 

He  said  that  it  takes  about  30  minutes 
on  the  average  for  an  SSI  intei-view  and 
45  minutes  to  file  a  disability  benefit  ap- 
plication. Despite  the  increased  workload, 
his  office  staff  has  increased  only  by  two 
reiT'iir  employees  over  the  last  IMs  years. 
His  personnel  must  work  week-ends  and 
at  night  to  keep  up  with  demand. 

Another  Social  Security  Director, 
John  Carlton  of  Twin  Falls,  said: 

The  SSI  program  could  weU  be  a  proto- 
tyi>e  for  future  actions  of  a  similar  nature. 
If  the  future  of  social  security  includes  the 
administration  of  other  programs  aimed  at 
solving  the  problems  of  the  needy,  I  have 
two  requests.  Give  us  sufficient  staff  to  handle 
the  work  and  keep  the  programs  fiscaUy 
separate  from  the  present  social  security 
system. 

Closely  related  testimony  was  given 
about  SSI  Alert,  the  program  laxmched 
last  year  to  locate  and  sign  up  persons 
eligible  to  receive  the  SSI  benefits. 

Mr.  Wil  Overgaard,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Idaho  State  Office  on  Aging,  de- 
scribed the  effect  of  SSI  alert  in  that 
State: 

There  were  some  10,000  elderly  in  the  State 
who  were  contacted.  One  out  of  ten  are 
found  to  be  qualified  which  means  then  that 
there  are  9  out  of  the  10  that  for  some 
reason  were  borderline  cases;  somehing  is 
wrong;  they  did  not  quite  make  it;  and  so 
there  is  going  to  be  an  impact  on  them 
particularly  in  their  attitude  toward  this 
type  of  a  program. 

A  research  specialist  at  the  Office  on 
Aging,  Mr.  David  Mueller,  said  that  SSI 
Alert  is  significant  because  it  sets  prece- 
dent for  actively  recruiting  participants 
for  an  income  benefit  program.  He 
pointed  out,  however: 

That  backlogs  of  applicants  occurred 
at  district  social  security  offices  after 
screening  by  SSI  volunteers; 

That  there  was  confusion  as  to  regula- 
tions and  their  interpretation; 

That  "the  means  test  required  for 
qualifying  has  become  as  stigmatic  as 
the  system  we  were  trying  to  avoid";  and 

That  SSI  benefit  levels  are  far  too  low 
in  the  face  of  rising  infiation. 

These  and  other  criticisms  made  of 
SSI  can  lead  to  positive  corrective  ac- 
tions at  an  early  date.  I  will,  therefore, 
devote  3  days  of  hearings  next  month 
to  future  exploration  of  SSI  issues  and 
I  will  seek  additional  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. SSI  Is  too  important  to  fall 


by  the  wayside  or  to  fail  in  fulfilling  its 
mission  satisfactorily. 

On  the  matter  of  social  security  levels 
in  general,  the  Twin  Falls  testimony 
provided  ample  evidence  about  the  great 
needs  of  so  many  older  persons  totally 
or  primarily  dependent  upon  their 
monthly  social  security  checks. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Mitchell,  chairman  of  an 
areawide  planning  and  service  Task 
Force  on  aging,  said : 

I  have  seen  senior  citizens  and  disabled 
persons  not  living,  but  existing  on  $87  a 
month.  This  wUl  not  cover  the  necessities  of 
life,  such  as  clothing,  food,  shelter,  and  utili- 
ties, let  alone  medical  attention,  transporta- 
tion, or  recreation.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  So- 
cial Security,  Medicare,  and  SSI  are  inade- 
quate. I  have  assisted  senior  citizens  with  ap- 
plications (for  SSI  or  dIsabUity)  and  In  many 
cases  we  have  had  no  response  for  as  much 
as  90  days. 

Members  of  a  panel  accompanying 
Mrs.  Mitchell — Miss  Elsie  Lindgren  of 
Twin  Falls,  Mrs.  Edna  Belle  Oslimd  of 
Twin  F^Us,  Mr.  Howard  Burkhart  of 
Twin  Falls,  Mr.  Earl  Long  of  Murtaugh, 
Mrs.  Hildred  Howard  of  Hansen,  and  Mr. 
Juan  Trevino — ^provided  other  useful  in- 
sights into  social  security  operations. 

As  I  have  said,  these  operations  are 
vitally  important  to  older  Americans. 
What  happens  when  a  mistake  is  made? 
An  extreme,  but  very  significant,  ex- 
ample was  discussed  at  Twin  Falls.  Mrs. 
Blenda  Jenkins,  a  70-year-old  widow 
from  Basalt,  did  not  receive  her  social 
security  check  in  January.  Weeks  passed 
and  she  received  no  check  despite  in- 
quiries. Finally  in  March  she  was  told 
that  the  computer  had  listed  her  as  dead, 
a  mistake  which,  as  Mrs.  Jenkins  told  the 
Committee,  "was  not  very  nice." 

It  was  not  until  April  18  that  she  re- 
ceived a  check,  and  even  then  she  re- 
ceived two  overpayments  which  she  had 
to  turn  back. 

Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Alice  Moore  of 
Pocatello,  said  that  such  mistakes  are 
generally  regarded  as  rare.  But,  she 
added: 

It  Is  more  frequent  than  people  believe. 
A  computer  error  was  made  on  my  brother's 
(disability)  check.  He  waited  from  November 
until  about  March  20,  because  the  computer 
had   made  an  error  on  his  check. 

She  provided  other  examples  and  I  will 
take  special  interest — at  next  month's 
hearing  on  SSI — in  seeking  out  facts 
about  SSA  computer  operations.  Expen- 
sive, complicated  equipment  should  be  at 
the  service  of  SSA  and  its  beneficiaries; 
it  should  not  become  a  bottleneck. 

Mr.  President,  our  hearing  record  was 
too  rich  for  adequate  summarization 
here.  I  would,  however,  like  in  particular 
to  note  that  Mr.  Kenneth  Hill  and  Mrs. 
Faye  Rebenstorf  of  the  Joint  State 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association- American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  provided 
valuable  testimony  on  a  number  of  is- 
sues, including  the  need  for  further  lib- 
eralization of  the  retirement  test  and  an 
updating  of  the  retirement  income  tax 
credit.  Larry  P.  Evans,  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  Club 
in  Boise,  advocated  a  sti*ong,  independ- 
ent Social  Security  Administration  as 
a  separate  agency  outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  which 
would  deal  with  these  and  other  issues, 
I  was  of  course  pleased  to  have  such  sup- 
port. I  was  also  convinced  all  the  more 
that  our  social  security  system  has 
strong  roots,  a  sturdy  trunk,  and  far- 
reaching  branches.  It  is  worthy  of  con- 
tinuing concern  and  improvement  by  the 
Congress,  and  it  will  continue  to  grow 
and  serve  even  more  persons  even  while 
we  preserve  its  essential  features. 

EXHIBTT    1 
FUTCBE    DiBECnoNS    IN    SOCIAL    SECXTUTT 

Once  again  I  am  la  Idaho  to  open  an  offi- 
cial bearing  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging. 

We  will  take  a  written  transcript,  which 
will  help  the  Committee  and  the  Congress 
to  consider  legislative  proposals  for  older 
Americans. 

Our  subject  today  Is  "Future  Directions  In 
Social  Security."  And  I  can  say  that  some  of 
the  best  counsel  I  have  received  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  given  to  me  by  the  citizens  of 
Idaho  I  meet  along  the  vray — sometimes  at 
my  courthouse  days  and  sometimes  on  the 
street  corner  when  I  stop  to  chat. 

Talk  turns  so  often  to  Social  Seciuity 
during  my  visits  to  Idaho  simply  because  so 
many  people  are  affected  by  It. 

And  the  first  point  to  be  made  Is  that 
Social  Security  is  more  than  Just  a  retire- 
ment program  for  the  elderly.  It  Is  also  fam- 
ily security — ^providing  protection  against 
loss  of  earnings  because  of  death,  dlsc^}Ulty, 
or  retirement. 

In  one  form  or  another.  Social  Security 
affects  the  lives  of  almost  every  family  in 
the  United  States. 

I  don't  want  to  overwhelm  you  with  sta- 
tistical data,  but  I  think  a  few  key  facts 
about  Social  Security  would  Ulustrate  its 
Importance  for  all  Americans. 

Today  30  mUlion  persons  receive  monthly 
benefits.  For  the  vast  majority  of  elderly 
persons.  Social  Security  is  the  economic 
mainstay. 

It  accounts  for  over  half  of  their  Income. 

It  also  helps  to  keep  more  than  12  million 
individuals  out  of  poverty. 

Without  these  benefits,  most  older  Ameri- 
cans would  not  be  able  to  achieve  a  moderate 
standard  of  living. 

Social  Security  is  also  vitally  lmp<»tant 
right  here  in  Idaho. 

In  fact,  the  recently  enacted  11  percent  In- 
crease will  provide  an  additional  $9  miUion 
this  year  for  108,000  Idahoans. 

Without  this  raise  many  would  have 
slipped  further  behind  in  their  race  with 
inflation. 

Our  Social  Security  system,  then,  is  of 
vital  importance  not  only  to  older  Americans 
but  to  other  generations  as  well.  Much  de- 
pends upon  bow  well  It  does  Its  job,  and  this 
Is  even  more  true  now  since  the  Congress 
has  added  so  many  new  responsibilities  to 
the  work  of  the  Social  Security  Admlnlfitra- 
tion. 

One  of  the  biggest  additions,  of  course,  was 
Medicare.  In  1965,  when  the  Congress  enacted 
this  legislation,  it  was  thought  that  Just 
about  all  of  the  paper  wcwk  would  be  done 
by  fiscal  Intermediaries — the  Insurance  com- 
panies and  others  responsible  for  processing 
claims. 

But,  of  course,  the  local  Social  Security  of- 
fices are  constantly  receiving  requests  for 
help  on  Medicare.  At  the  district  office  in 
Boise.  I  understand  that  five  staff  persons  are 
specialists  who  spend  most  of  their  time  an- 
swering questions  about  Medicare. 

Clearly,  Medicare  has  added  signiflcantly 
to  the  work  load  at  Social  Security  offices. 

But  other  responsibilities  have  been  added 
In  recent  years,  as  well.  President  Nixon,  at 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  said 
thr.':  SSA  offices  should  provide  information 
an'.I  referral  services  on  aging.  In  other  words. 
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tbe  88A  offices  should  be  able  to  help  older 
persons  In  need  of  a  service  or  facts  about 
services.  Congress  has  made  SSA  offices  re- 
sponsible for  administering  black  lung  bene. 
fits  to  former  miners  with  respiratory  prob- 
lems. Medicare  has  been  broadened  to  In- 
clude kidney  dialysis,  and  so  on. 

The  biggest  new  responsibility,  of  coiirse,  Is 
the  new  Supplemental  Security  Income  pro- 
gram, or  SSI  as  It  Is  known.  I  was  one  of  the 
su«)cirter8  of  SSI.  I  believed  that  the  time 
had  come  to  replace  the  Inadequate  and  In- 
equitable Old  Age  Assistance  program,  which 
offered  widely  varying  payments  on  a  state- 
by-state  basis.  Not  only  that.  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance was  administered  through  the  local  wel- 
fare office,  causing  many  people  to  shun  that 
program  because  they  saw  no  reason  to  turn 
to  weUare  In  their  old  age  after  avoiding  it 
during  all  of  their  earlier  years. 

SSI  was  Intended  to  overcome  the  welfare 
stigma.  It  would  be  administered  by  the  So- 
cial Seciirlty  Administration;  and  the 
m.anthly  check  would  be  enclosed  with  the 
regular  Social  Security  check.  The  Idea  was 
to  help  those  older  Americans — as  well  as  the 
blind  and  disabled — who  couldn't  make  It  in 
any  other  way.  Another  purpose  was  to  bring 
benefit  levels  up  to  a  more  adequate  level 
than  was  generally  true  under  Old  Age 
Assistance. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  supported  SSI  Is  be- 
cauM  I  aaw  a  clear  need  to  help  millions  of 
older  persons  who  stayed  near  or  close  to  the 
po>««rty  level,  no  matter  how  Congress  raised 
the  Social  Security  levels. 

And  yet,  I  did  not  want  to  disrupt  one 
of  the  fundamental  and  essential  values  of 
our  Social  Security  system:  the  principle  that 
workers  in  this  country  contribute  to  their 
own  retirement  security  by  making  payroU 
contributions  during  their  years  In  the  labor 
fotee.  In  other  words,  they  are  helping  to 
pay  fo»  their  own  Social  Security  benefits. 

SSI  Is  Intended  to  preserve  that  feature 
while  meeting  direct  need.  And  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  381  work,  and  work  well.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging  has  been  keeping 
watch  over  the  early  months  of  SSI,  which 
began  In  January.  I  am  concerned  by  reports 
that  some  problems  have  arisen,  and  I  want 
to  explore  these  problems  here  today.  I  also 
would  like  to  give  credit  to  those  who  are 
vorking  ao  hard  to  make  SSI  work:  the  So- 
cial Security  employees  who  are  working 
after  hours  and  on  Saturdays,  the  volunteers 
of  SSI  ALERT,  and  national  and  local  orga- 
nisations concerned  about  aglnf . 

If,  however,  problems  are  emerging  In  SSI, 
now  Is  the  time  to  face  them,  while  the  pro- 
gram Is  young. 

X  have  another  reason  for  concern  about 
SSI;  I  believe  that  It  could  become  the  means 
for  ending  poverty  once  and  for  all  among 
the  elderly  of  this  nation.  At  that  time,  per- 
hapa  five  million  older  persons  In  the  United 
States  are  below  poverty  levels  or  so  close 
that  they  might  as  well  be  considered  so. 
SSI.  U  it  Is  improved  and  made  more  work- 
able, can  be  used  to  help  them,  while  still 
preserving  the  essential  concepts  of  our  So- 
cial Security  system. 

But  CMoly  if  It  U  a  flexible  and  compas- 
sionate program,  and  only  If  pec^le  believe 
in  It. 

This  afternoon's  hearing,  I  want  to  empha- 
sise, will  not  be  limited  to  SSI,  but  wlU 
deal  with  other  issues  related  to  Social  Se- 
curity. 

Inflation,  of  course,  is  very  much  on  our 
mlnda  Back  in  197a,  when  I  sponsored  a  20 
percent  increase  In  Social  Security,  It  looked 
as  iC  we  might  have  at  last  caught  up  with 
rising  prices.  In  that  same  year.  Congress  ap- 
proved a  cost-of-living  adjustment  mecha- 
nism to  help  Social  Security  benefits  con- 
tinue to  stay  at  least  roughly  in  the  race 
with  the  coat  of  living. 

But  it  aocsi  became  evident  that  we 
couldn't  wait  until  1975.  when  the  automatic 
Increases  were  due  to  begin.  We  bad  to  en- 


act the  two-«tep,  11  percent  Increase  which 
Is  taking  effect  this  year. 

Even  so,  inflation  has  not  teen  overcome. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  st*pe8t  increases 
have  been  concentrated  In  afeas  where  the 
elderly  have  their  greatest  expenditures. 
Pood  prices,  for  example,  hava  Jumped  by  al- 
most 28  percent.  Certain  home  fuel  <dls  have 
Increased  by  an  aatoundlng  7p  percent.  Just 
think  of  it:  almost  double  tie  amount  you 
were  paying  during  the  fall  of  1972. 

This  Is  a  major  reason  w4y  I  supported 
legislation  to  roll  back  hMnei  fuel  prices  by 
as  much  as  40  percent.  But  tae  White  House 
wotild  not  go  along  with  thlf  measure.  And 
we  were  unable  to  secture  ttte  needed  two- 
thirds  vote  In  Congress  to  override  the  veto. 
This  is  another  reason  wh5(  I  led  the  suc- 
cessful fight  to  block  the  pay  raise  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Federad  Judiciary,  and 
top  officials  of  the  Administration.  If  we  are 
going  to  lick  infiatlon,  we  n^^^st  show  sonoe 
self-restraint.  And  there  Is  nq  better  place  to 
start  than  right  at  the  tc^  In  the  Federal 
Government. 

Another  concern  of  mine,  one  which  will 
be  discussed  In  testimony  tc  Say,  Is  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  health  care  and  sometimes  the 
unavailability  of  such  care. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  recently 
determined  that  Medicare  pa]  s  only  about  40 
percent  of  all  health  care  costs  of  older 
Americans.  I  say  that  not  to  lenounce  Medi- 
care, but  to  argue  that  It  co  Jd  be  extended 
and  Improved.  And  my  num  )er  one  priority 
Is  Medicare  coverage  of  certavi  out-of-pocket 
prescription  drugs.  We  will  hpar  again  today 
about  the  severe  impact  that  drug  costs  have 
upon  the  budgets  of  older  pe  -sons;  it  Is  high 
time  that  something  be  done  about  them. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  ray  legislation  to 
Improve  home  health  covers  ge  can  soon  be 
enacted  Into  law.  Many  of  t  le  key  concepts 
for  that  bill  were  developed  <  t  a  hearing  last 
year — just  like  the  one  we  ar  conducting  to- 
day— in  Coeur  d'Alene. 

Witnesses  at  the  Coeur  i'Alene  hearing 
repeatedly  emphasized  thi  t  many  older 
Americans  were  placed  in  hospitals  at  a 
much  higher  public  cost,  simply  because 
other  forms  of  care  were  noi  available. 

Tet,  If  we  could  Just  shfcve  one  day  off 
the  Medicare  national  hosp  tal  average,  we 
could  produce  a  savings  a]  iproachlng  (400 
million. 

Most  older  Americans  also  would  prefer  to 
remain  In  their  homes,  rath«  r  than  being  In- 
stitutionalized, if  approprla  e  forms  of  care 
are  available. 

I  will  not  at  this  point  gife  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  legislation  whlth  I  have  intro- 
duced to  Improve  economic  security  In  re- 
tirement years.  I  hope  to  liave  that  oppor- 
tunity as  the  hearing  contli  ues. 

Iiet  me  close  by  saying  t  lat  I  will  make 
every  effort  In  the  next  fe«  months  to  ad- 
vance a  bill  of  mine  to  esti  bllsh  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  an  Independent 
agency,  outside  of  the  Depai  tment  of  Health, 


formed  charges  against  the  Genocide 
Ccaivention  in  a  number  of  Statements. 
Today  I  address  those  critic^  who  have 
responsibly  considered  the  qext  of  the 
treaty  and  still  hold  reservatic 

The  report  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion from  the  Committee  ^n  Foreign 
Relations  acknowledged  certain  difacul- 
ties  of  interpretation  which  occur  in  the 
text  of  the  treaty  itself.  In  fQur  "under- 
standings" the  committee  reeommended 
specific  interpretation*  of  certain  para- 
graphs in  order  to  allay  any  knisconcep- 
ticfos. 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  as  its 
stated  objectives  the  preservation  of 
man's  most  precious  right,  the  right  to 
live.  When  the  Genocide  Convention  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  22  years  ago 
only  5  nations  had  ratified  itj  Since  then 
another  70  nations  have  ratified  the 
treaty,  but  not  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  America  is  conspicuous. 
We  are  conspicuous  for  our  ■  remarkable 
national  record  in  the  struggle  for 
human  rights.  We  are  just  as  conspicu- 
ous for  our  international  ab^nce  in  the 
ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention on  Genocide.  We  shjould  resolve 
without  further  hesitation  oB  excuse  this 
hypocritical  indifference.        I 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  ratify  this  docu- 
ment without  further  de^y  and  so 
proclaim  to  all  the  world  o^r  country's 
united  condemnation  of  the  inhuman 
barbarism  by  which  one  group  would  ex- 
terminate another  from  thej  face  of  the 
Earth. 


Education,  and  Welfare.  It  Is  essential  that 
SSA,  which  has  been  remarks  bly  free  of  polit- 
ical manipulation,  contlnu(  s  to  remain  so. 
Those  who  hold  elective  offl:e  should  not  be 
permitted  to  use  the  system  to  promote  their 
candidacy.  My  bill  would  prohibit  insertion 
of  self-serving  statements  In  the  envelope 
used  fcr  Social  Security  checks 

A'.l  In  all.  Social  Securll  v  has  served   us 
well  since  Its  enactment  In 

This  hearing,  and  others 
In  Washington,  will  help 
continues  its  work  on  behalf  of  all  citizens, 
young  cr  old,  present  and  fi  ture. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

President,  the 


Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr 
Genocide  Convention  ha 
of  severe  critical  attack  f  i  om 
responsible    and    highlj 
sources^  I  have  refuted  tp 


935. 

'  have  conducted 
1  D  assiuv  that  It 


been  a  target 

both  highly 

irresponsible 

e  many  imin- 


EHiEEN  HUNT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presldant.  in  a  day 
when  Increasing  numbers  m  people  are 
looking  toward  Govemmen«^for  the  as- 
sumption of  more  and  more  {responsibili- 
ties that  were  once  considered  individual 
or  family  in  character,  it  is  gratifying 
and  reassuring  to  note  that  there  are 
still  persons  willing  to  doj  voluntarily, 
those  good  deeds  which  we  most  admire. 

EUeen  Hunter,  my  frlenp,  friend  of 
Jackson  Hole,  and  benefactiir  of  its  good 
institutions,  was  given  onlF  a  fraction 
of  the  credit  which  is  her  due  when  St. 
John's  Hospital  patrons  fionored  her 
recently. 

I  ask  unaninaous  conseht  that  the 
citation  read  at  the  16th  annual  Spring 
FUng  at  Jackson  Lake  Loqge  in  Grand 
Taton  National  Park  be  pBinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection]  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
C.S  follows: 

Eileen  Huntkx 

St.  John's  Hospital  In  the  village  of  Jack- 
son, In  the  valley  of  Jackson  liole,  County  of 
Teton,  State  of  Wyoming,  Is  blessed  with  a 
guardian  angel. 

St.  John's  has  been  blessad  with  many 
guardian  angels.  Prom  Its  Incaption,  back  In 
the  days  when  land,  lumt)er,  togs,  and  labor 
were  donated  to  get  the  first  building  started. 
It  has  been  a  conmiunlty  project.  Ever  since, 
a  host  of  community  angels  hiive  pitched  In 
to  keep  It  operating.  In  these  later  years  of 
'ouUding  a  new  and  modern  6t.  John's  Hos- 
pital, Eileen  Hunter  has  been  c  ne  of  the  most 
active  angels  In  attendance,  lers  has  been 
the  spark  which  said.  "Let's  do  it!"  when 
the  necessary  "doing"  seemeq  impossible. 

Back  in  1957  when  Dr.  Peteii  Ward,  of  Chi- 


cago, Inspecting  the  old  St.  John's  Hospital 
for  accredltment,  he  stated  that  It  was,  "Un- 
safe, inadequate  and  uneconomical" — some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  The  hospital  board 
found  themselves  with  massive  economic 
problems  as  well  as  the  need  for  a  larger,  but 
still  convenient  site.  William  Hunter  Memo- 
rial Park,  the  site  of  the  new  hospital,  was  a 
gift  to  the  community  from  Eileen  Hunter. 
Eileen  acquired  the  desirable  piece  of  prop- 
erty and,  working  through  the  Episcopal 
Church,  made  It  available  for  the  building 
location. 

Eileen  likes  to  keep  her  left  hand  from 
knowing  the  good  deeds  which  her  right  hand 
doeth,  so  she  claims  Innocence  or  forgetful- 
ness  about  them,  but  the  hospital  board 
knows  that  she  is  always  there  when  a  need 
becomes  apparent.  St.  John's  Hospital  has 
Just  completed  an  expansion  that  adds  six 
semi-private  rooms,  a  physical  therapy  de- 
partment and  a  nurses'  station.  The  project, 
located  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
hospital,  vms  begun  over  a  year  ago  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  Eileen  Hunter. 

Noting  that  the  nursing  home  facility 
might  be  phased  out  due  to  a  rapid  Increase 
of  acute  (short  term)  care  patients,  during 
1973  Mrs.  Hunter  raised  the  Initial  »50,000.00 
of  the  total  $160,000.00  for  the  expansion. 
She  then  spearheaded  the  drive  to  make  up 
the  full  amount.  The  cost  to  put  these  addi- 
tional rooms  into  operation  was  approxi- 
mately $9,400  per  bed,  compare  construction 
recently  done  at  the  Cody  Hospital  which 
cost  $50,000  per  bed.  Thanks  be  to  the  orig- 
inal planning  of  the  building,  which  allowed 
room  for  expansion  within  the  original  walls. 

When  asked  an  approximate  total  of  her 
hospital  donations  Eileen  replies — with  typi- 
cal Eileen  Hunter  Style — "If  I  can  afford  to 
give  a  lot  and  another  can  afford  to  give  a 
dollar,  then  we're  even." 

William  and  Eileen  Hunter  came  to  Jack- 
son In  the  early  I930's  when  they  established 
the  Hunter  Motors  Garage  and  Ford  Auto- 
mobile Agency.  It  was  located  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Cache  Avenue,  in  the 
building  now  housing  Paul  Hansen  Gifts. 
They  were  no  strangers  to  Jackson,  having 
sold  to  the  natives  of  the  valley.  Bill  Hunter 
bad  established  Ford  agencies  In  Kemmerer 
and  also  In  Ogden,  Utah. 

In  1946  the  Hunters  bought  the' ranch  now 
known  as  the  Hunter  Hereford  Ranch;  the 
home  which  Eileen  claims  has  the  'best  view 
In  the  valley.'  Lying  north  of  KeUy,  in  the 
foothills  of  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  her 
home  commands  a  sweeping  view  across  the 
sage  covered  Snake  River  fiats,  until  it  is 
8topt>ed  by  the  stupendous  wall  of  the  Teton 
range  of  mountains. 

Bill  loved  the  ranch  more  than  any  place 
on  earth  and  is  burled  on  a  part  of  It;  a 
spot  where  Eileen  Intends  to  join  him  some- 
day. In  the  meantime  she  has  a  tremendous 
zest  for  living.  Most  of  all  she  enjoys  peo- 
ple— her  hospitality  Is  legend.  She  has  enter- 
tained many  of  the  most  Important  people 
of  the  land,  as  well  as  some  who  needed 
sanctuary  and  the  soothing  solitude  of  the 
open  spaces.  There  Is  a  spaciousness  In  her 
friendship. 

Tonight  the  community  served  by  St. 
John's  Hospital  salutes  this  vibrant  lady  who 
has  done  so  much  to  make  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital the  modem  facility  which  we  are  proud 
to  have  serving  our  county. 


J.  WHJilAM  FULBRIGHT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  nation- 
ally-syndicated columnist  Tom  Braden 
recently  v?rote  a  perceptive  piece  on  J. 
William  Fttlbright  that  I  think  deserves 
the  Senate's  attention.  Mr.  Braden  re- 
counts about  Senator  Fulbricht: 

This  was  the  man  who  helped  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  found  the  United  Nations  .  .  . 

This  was  also  the  author  of  the  plan  to 
spend  counterpart  funds  by  the  massive  for- 


eign scholarship  program  which  bears  his 
name.  This  was  the  first  man  In  the  Senate 
to  recognize  t^e  dangers  of  McCarthyism. 
This  was  the  man  who  first  pointed  out  to 
the  nation  that  Lyndon  Johnson  and  his 
aides  were  not  telling  the  truth  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

And  this  was  the  man  who  was  advocating 
an  approach  to  China  and  detente  with  Rus- 
sia long  before  President  Nixon  put  the  idea 
into  action. 

I  share  Tom  Braden's  hope  that  the 
statesman — and  our  distinguished 
friend — from  Arkansas  will  remain  in 
public  service.  J.  William  Fttlbright  has 
served  "the  Nation's  good"  so  well  and 
so  uniquely  for  30  years ;  a  place  is  needed 
for  him  in  the  future,  too,  so  that  his 
voice  will  be  heard  and  his  counsel  will 
be  available. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Tom 
Braden's  column  that  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Place  for  the  Pui.bright8 
(By  Tom  Braden) 

The  voters  of  Arkansas  have  decided  to 
deprive  the  nation  of  the  services  of  a  most 
knowledgeable  man,  and  the  fact  points  to 
a  peculiar  weakness  in  our  American  system 
of  government. 

I  used  the  word  "peculiar"  because  In  other 
democracies — England's,  for  example — J.  Wil- 
liam Pulbrlght,  having  fallen  from  power, 
would  nevertheless  be  used.  His  party  would 
find  a  safe  seat  for  him,  or  he  would  enter 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  voice  would  be  heard, 
and  his  counsel  would  be  available. 

Not  so  here.  Fulbrlght  can  go  back  to  the 
university  life  from  which  he  came  or  he  can 
become  a  gentleman  farmer  once  again.  What 
a  pity  to  waste  those  long  years  of  experience 
and  study,  the  lessons  learned  in  moments 
of  high  action  and  decision — ^what  a  pity  to 
waste  them  on  a  college  classroom  or  a  few 
friends  gathered  for  a  chat  near  the  barn 
door. 

What  ought  we  to  do  about  the  waste  of 
human  material  which  comes  from  political 
defeat?  Granted,  we  cannot  appoint  to  high 
office  every  defeated  senator.  About  many  of 
them  there  would  be  disagreement  as  to 
whether  salvage  was  worthwhile. 

But  even  his  opponents  might  argue  that 
J.  William  Fulbrlght's  30-year  record  of 
high-minded  intelligence  deserves  special 
consideration. 

This  was  the  man  who  helped  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  found  the  United  Nations.  It  Is 
not  his  fault  that  the  reality  never  attained 
the  dream.  Somebody  once  asked  him  how 
long  it  took  to  write  his  resolution  calling 
for  the  creation  of  "appropriate  interna- 
tional machinery  with  power  adequate  to 
prevent  future  aggression." 

His  response  highlights  one  aspect  of  the 
problem  he  now  presents:  "I  think,"  he  said, 
"about  15  years." 

This  was  also  the  author  of  the  plan  to 
spend  counterpart  funds  by  the  massive  for- 
eign scholarship  prog^ram  which  bears  his 
name.  This  was  the  first  man  In  the  Senate 
to  recognize  the  dangers  of  McCarthyism. 
This  was  the  man  who  first  pointed  out  to 
the  nation  that  Lyndon  Johnson  and  his 
aides  were  not  telling  the  truth  about  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

And  this  was  the  man  who  was  advocat- 
ing an  approach  to  China  and  detente  with 
Russia  long  before  President  Nixon  put  the 
idea  into  action. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  Is  an 
admirer  of  Fulbrlght.  It  may  be  that  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  can  find  some  means  to 
use  him  for  the  nation's  good.  But  if  so.  It 
will  be  fortuitous. 


This  country  has  no  systematic  way  of  sus- 
taining its  nationally  oriented  talent  against 
the  onslaught  of  local  popularity. 

The  voters  of  Arkansas  liked  a  man  named 
Dale  Biunpers.  It  Is  their  privilege.  But  for 
the  nation.  Bumpers  is  to  Pulbrlght  as  some- 
body In  Bristol  was  to  Edmund  Burke.  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  not  that  Fulbrlght 
should  be  younger,  more  handsome,  better 
on  TV.  The  lesson  Is  that  we  need  to  find 
a  way  to  avoid  the  waste  of  o\xi  best-educated 
talent. 

"The  amount  of  energy  wasted  by  men  and 
women  of  first-class  quality  In  arriving  at 
their  true  degree,  before  they  begin  to  play 
upon  the  world  stage,  can  never  be  meas- 
ured," wrote  Winston  Chvirchlll.  "One  may 
say  that  60  per  cent,  perhaps  70  per  cent,  of 
all  they  have  to  give  Is  expended  on  fights 
which  have  no  other  object  but  to  get  to 
their  battlefield." 

It  Is  a  wise  observation,  and  a  sad  one. 
But  how  much  sadder  it  is  to  reflect  that 
some  men,  having  gained  the  battlefield  and 
won  great  exploits,  are  then  eliminated  by  a 
chance  encounter  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
action  In  which  they  have  been  engaged. 


CONSERVA-nON  OF  ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  com- 
mendable results  of  Capitol  Hill  energy 
conservation  efforts  during  the  past  6 
months. 

In  separate  letters  of  November  14. 
1973,  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  both  the  Speaker  and  I  de- 
scribed actions  which  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  was  undertaldng,  with  our 
approval,  in  order  that  the  Congress 
might  effectively  participate  in  the  na- 
tional effort  to  conserve  energy.  These 
measures  include:  Earlier  than  usual  dis- 
continuance of  air  conditioning  last  fall: 
reduction  of  Capitol  dome  lighting  by  70 
percent  and  of  other  public  space  light- 
ing by  about  50  percent:  shorter  oper- 
ating hours  for  escalatcH's;  and  68° 
thermostat  settings  in  spaces  other  than 
the  Members'  office  suites  and  commit- 
tee rooms.  These  measures  were  expected 
to  reduce  electrical  power  consumption 
by  about  15  percent  and  heating  fuel  re- 
quirements by  about  10  percent.  In  order 
to  further  reduce  energy  requirements. 
Members  and  committees  were  asked  to 
reduce  thermostat  settings  and  lighting 
levels  in  their  offices  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  the  re- 
sults exceeded  the  aforementioned  goals. 
Our  consumption  of  electrical  power  has 
dropped,  compared  with  the  same  months 
of  the  previous  year  by  14.4  percent  in 
December,  17.8  percent  in  January,  17 
percent  in  February,  and  an  impressive 
23.3  percent  in  March.  At  the  same  time 
consumption  of  steam  which  was  pro- 
duced primarily  by  coal,  also  dropped 
significantly,  that  is,  14.5  percent  in  Jan- 
uary alone.  I  wish  to  commend  and  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
and  all  employees  of  the  Congress  for 
this  fine  effort. 

It  appears  timely  now  to  point  out  that 
the  forthcoming  months  of  the  air  cool- 
ing season  offer  the  greatest  annual  op- 
portunity to  save  significant  amounts  of 
electrical  energy,  primarily  because  our 
chilled  water  compressors  are  driven 
electrically.  During  the  unpredictable 
temperatures  of  April  and  May,  and  later 
in  September  and  October,  attempts  to 
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save  air  cooling  energy  by  higher  set- 
tings on  thermostats  can  sometimes  have 
the  reverse  effect  on  unseasonably  cool 
nights  when  the  switch  releases  steam 
Into  the  system.  Now  that  we  can  expect 
cwaslstcptly  high  suimner  temperatures, 
hQiwerver,  the  Architect  will  set  thermo- 
stats In  puWlc  spcu;e8  at  78  degrees,  In 
accordance  with  acceptable  recommen- 
dations. Members  and  committees  and 
their  staffs  are  requested  to  do  likewise 
in  their  offices,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
and  to  continue  their  other  commendable 
economies  in  the  use  of  electrical  appU- 
ances  and  lighting. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING    BUSI- 
NESS 

lir.  lIANSFIELiD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  stUl  tnthe  morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  Is  now  closed. 


I  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  ccmsider  Execu- 
tive C,  93d  Congress,  2d  Session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


HlOTOCOia  FOR  THE  EXTENSION 
OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT 
AGREEMENT,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  Executive  C,  93d  Con- 
gress, 2d  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cMisent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  John  Balnes,  be  permitted  on  the 
floor  during  the  course  of  the  discassicms 
of  the  treaty. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tiie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  C,  93d  Congress,  2d 
session,  the  protocols  for  the  extension 
of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  and  the 
Food  Aid  Convention  constituting  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  1971, 
which  was  read  the  second  time,  as  fol- 
lows: 

PEOTOCOIS  FOE  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
WHEAT  TRADE  CONVENTION  AND  POOD 
AID  CONVKNTtON  CONSTITUTING  THE 
nrrBRNATIONAL  WHEAT  AGREEMENT, 
1971 

FKE&JCBUC 

The  Governments  parttclp»tlng  in  th« 
Conference  to  eatablisb  the  texts  of  tbm 
Frotocola  for  the  eirtenalon  of  the  Coaveu- 


tlons  constituting  tbe  International  Wbeat 
Agreement,  1071.  I 

OottHdering  that  the  IntemAional  Wheat 
Agrsement  of  1949  was  revise^,  ranewed  or 
extended  in  1963.  1966,  1969,  19ia.  19«6.  1996. 
1907. 19a«  and  1971, 

Considering  that  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  1971,  consisting  of  two  separate 
legal  Instruments,  the  Wheat  IVade  Conven- 
tion, 1971  and  the  Pood  Aid  ConKrention,  1971, 
will  expire  on  30  June  1974, 

Have  eitahlished  the  texts  oC  I^rotocols  for 
the  Extension  of  the  Wheat  Ihide  Conven- 
tion, 1971  and  for  the  Extofeslon  of  the 
Food  Air  Convention,  1971. 

raOTOCOL  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OP  THE 
WHBAT  TRADE  CONVENTlION,    1971 
The  Qovemments  party  to  this  Protocol. 
Conaidering  that  the  Wheat  "frade  Conven- 
tion,  1971    (hereinafter  referr^  to  as  "the 
Convention")    of   the   Internajtiooal   Wheat 
Agreement,  1971  expires  on  30  June  1974, 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  1 

Extension,   expiry   and   tcrmiifotfort   of  the 

Convention 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  2  of  this 
Protocol,  the  Convention  sbaU  continue  in 
force  between  the  parties  to  ^  tills  Protocol 
untU  30  June  1975,  provided  ihat,  if  a  new 
international  agreement  cover^g  wheat  en- 
ters into  fc»rce  before  30  Jvtxt  1976,  this 
Protocol  shall  remain  in  force  bnly  until  tb* 
date  <rf  entry  into  force  of  the  new  agreement. 
Aeticlz  3 
Inoperative  provisions  of  the^ConventUm 
The  following  provisions  oi  the  Conven- 
tloti  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  in4>perative  with 
effect  from  1  July  1974: 

(a)  paragraph  (4)  al  Artlcl^  19; 

(b)  Articles  22  to  ao  Incli 

(c)  para^n4>h  (1)  of  ArUcl^  27; 

(d)  ArUcles  29  to  31  incluslfe. 

AktkxbS 
Definition 

Any  reference  in  this  Protocol  to  a  "Ctov- 
ernment"  or  "Governments"  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  Including  a  reference  to  the  Eu- 
r(^>ean  Economic  Community  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  Community").  Accord- 
ingly, any  reference  in  this  PBotocol  to  "sig- 
nature" at  to  the  "deposit  of  instruments 
of  ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or  con- 
clusion" or  "an  instrument  of  accession"  or 
a  "declaration  of  provisional  application" 
by  a  Government  shall.  In  tiie  case  of  the 
Community,  be  construed  !  as  Including 
signature  or  declaration  of  provisional  ap- 
plication on  behalf  of  the  immunity  by 
its  competent  authority  and  !the  deposit  of 
the  Instrument  required  by  the  Institutional 
procedures  of  the  Community  to  be  deposited 
for  the  conclusion  of  an  lnter|iaUonal  agree- 
ment. 

Article  4 
Fiiutnce 

The  initial  contribution  oflany  exporting 
or  importing  member  acceding  to  this  Proto- 
col under  paragraph  (l)(b))  of  Article  7 
thereof,  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Council  on 
the  basis  of  the  votes  to  be  distributed  to  it 
and  the  period  remaining  in  tke  current  crop 
year,  but  the  asseeaments  made  upon  other 
exporting  and  importing  members  for  the 
current  crop  year  shall  not  tie  altered. 

A1KTICX.E  5      I 

Signature  | 
This  Protocol  shaU  be  opea  for  signature 
in  Washington  from  2  April  l974  until  and 
including  22  April  1974  by  Ciovernments  of 
countries  party  to  the  Convention,  or  which 
are  provisionally  regarded  b4  party  to  the 
Convention,  on  2  April  1974i  or  wlilch  are 
members  of  the  United  Natidns,  of  its  spe- 
cialized agencies  or  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,   and    are   listed   in 
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Ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or 
eoneluaion 
This  Protocol  shaU  be  subject  ^  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance,  approval  or  conclusion  by 
each  sig^natory  Government  in  accordance 
with  its  respective  constitutional  or  Institu- 
tional procedures.  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance,  approval  or  concruslon  Shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Govemnint  of  the 
United  States  of  America  not  laljer  than  18 
June  1974,  except  that  the  C<»uncn  may 
grant  one  or  more  extensions  of  tjlme  to  any 
signatory  Government  that  has  not  deposited 
its  Instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance, 
approval  or  condvislon  by  that  dalje. 

Article  7 

Accession 

(1)  This  Protocol  shall  be  open  for  acces- 
sion: 

(o)  until  18  June  1974  by  the  <  kwernment 
of  any  member  listed  In  Annex  A  lor  B  to  the 
Convention  as  of  that  date,  except  that  the 
Council  may  grant  one  or  more  eXtensiJMis  of 
time  to  any  Government  that  Ijas  not  de- 
posited its  Instrument  by  that  date,  and 

(b)  after  18  June  1974  by  the  (Jtovemment 
of  any  member  of  the  United  Nations,  of  its 
specialized  agencies  or  of  the  Iritematlonal 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  upon  suell  conditions 
as  the  Council  considers  appropriate  by  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  ex- 
porting members  and  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
cast  by  importing  members.  J 

(2)  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(3)  Where,  for  the  purposes  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Convention  and  ttils  Protocol, 
reference  is  made  to  members  listed  in  Annex 
A  or  B  to  the  Convention,  any  Inemher  the 
Government  of  which  has  acceded  to  the 
Convention  on  conditions  prescijlbed  by  the 
Council,  or  to  this  Protocol  tnj  accordance 
with  paragraph  (l)(b)  of  this  iirtlcle,  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  listed  in  the  appropriate 
Annex. 

Article  8 

ProvitioTMl  application 
Any  signatory  Government  may  deposit 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  declaration  of  provisional  applica- 
tion of  this  Protocol.  Any  other  Government 
eligible  to  sign  this  Protocol  or  whose  appli- 
cation for  accession  is  approved  by  the  Coan- 
cU  may  also  deposit  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  a  declaration 
at  provisional  l^>pllc»tlon.  Any  Oovemmcnt 
depositing  such  a  declaration  shall  provi- 
sionally apply  this  Protocol  and  be  pro- 
visionaUy  regarded  as  a  party  tl^ereto. 
AancLB  9 
Entry  into  force 
(1)  This  Protocol  ShaU  entek  into  force 
among  those  Governments  which  have  de- 
posited instruments  of  ratiflcailon,  accept- 
ance, approval,  conclusion  or  accession,  or 
declarations  of  provisional  appUcatlon,  in 
accordance  with  Articles  6,  7  aibd  8  of  this 
Protocol  by  18  June  1974,  as  fdllows: 

(a)  on  19  June  1974,  with  rkspect  to  all 
provisions  of  the  (invention,  other  than 
Articles  3  to  9  Inclusive  and  Astlcle  21,  and 

(b)  on  1  July  1974,  with  resiect  to  Arti- 
cles 3  to  9  Inclusive,  and  Article  21  of  the 
Convention, 
if  such  instruments  of  ratification,  accept- 
ance, approval,  conclusion  or  accession,  or 
declarations  of  provisional  application  have 
been  deposited  not  later  than  18  June  1974 
cm  behalf  of  Governments  representing  ex- 
porting members  which  held  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  the  votes  set  out  in  Ann«x  A  and  rep- 
resenting importing  members  Which  held  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  votes  sot  out  in  An- 
nex B,  or  would  have  held  svBh  votes  re- 
spectively if  they  had  been  parties  to  the 
Convention  on  that  date. 


(2)  This  Protocol  shaU  enter  into  force  for 
any  Government  that  deposits  an  Instrument 
of  ratification,  acceptance,  approval,  con- 
clusion or  accession  after  19  June  1974  In 
accordance  with  the  relevant  provisions  of 
this  Protocol,  on  the  date  of  such  deposit, 
except  that  no  part  of  It  shaU  enter  into 
force  for  such  a  Government  untU  that  part 
enters  into  force  for  other  Governments  im- 
der  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this  Article. 

(3)  If  this  ProtoccA  does  not  enter  Into 
force  m  accordance  with  paragraph  (I)  of 
this  Article,  the  Governments  which  have 
deposited  instruments  of  ratification,  accept- 
ance, approval,  conclusioxi  or  accession,  or 
declarations  of  provisional  application,  may 
decide  by  mutual  consent  that  it  shall  enter 
into  force  among  those  Governments  that 
haw  deposited  instruments  of  ratification, 
aoceptaiice,  approval,  conclusion  or  accession, 
or  declarations  of  provisional  application. 

AxncLS  10 
Notification  by  depository  Government 
The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  depository  Government  shall 
notify  all  signatory  and  acceding  Govern- 
ments of  each  signature,  ratification,  accept- 
ance, approval,  conclusion,  provisional  ap- 
plication of,  and  accession  to,  this  Protocol, 
as  well  as  of  each  notification  and  notice  re- 
ceived under  Article  27  of  the  Convention  and 
each  declaration  and  notification  received 
imder  Article  28  of  the  Convention. 

Article  11 
Certified  copy  of  the  Protocol 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  definitive 
entry  Into  force  of  the  Protocol,  the  deposi- 
tory Government  shall  setid  a  certified  copy 
of  this  Protocol  In  the  English,  French,  Rus- 
sian and  Spanish  languages  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  for  registra- 
tion in  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Any  amend- 
ments to  this  Protocol  shall  likewise  be  com- 
municated. 

Article  12 

Relationship  of  Preamble  to  Protocol 

This  Protocol  includes  the  Preamble  to  the 
Protocols  to  extend  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  1971. 

In  witness  whereot  the  undersigned,  hav- 
ing been  duly  authorized  to  this  effect  by 
tbelr  respective  Governments  or  authorities, 
have  signed  this  Protocol  on  the  dates  ap- 
pearing opposite  their  signatures. 

The  texts  of  this  Protocol  in  the  English, 
French,  Russian,  and  Spanish  languages  shall 
be  equally  authentic.  The  originals  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  shall  transmit  cer- 
tified copies  thereof  to  each  signatory  and 
acceding  party  and  to  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  CouncU. 

PROTOCOL  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OP  THE 
POOD  AID  CONVENTION,   1971 
The  parties  to  this  Protocol, 
Considering  that   the  Food   Aid   Conven- 
tion,  1971    (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Convention")    of   the   International   Wheat 
Agreement,  1971  expires  on  30  June  1974, 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

Extei^sion,  expiry  and  ter7nination  of  the 

Convention 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  H  of 
this  Protocol,  the  Convention  shall  continue 
in  force  between  the  pau-tles  to  this  Protocol 
until  30  June  1976,  provided  that,  If  a  new 
agreement  covering  food  aid  enters  into  force 
before  30  June  1975  this  Protocol  ShaU  re- 
main in  force  only  untU  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  new  agreement. 

ASTKXX  II 

Inoperative  proviaiont  of  the  Convention 
The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2)  and 
(3)  of  Article  II.  of  paragraph  (1)  of  Article 
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m,  and  of  Articles  VI  to  XIV.  inclusive,  of 
the  Convention  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in- 
operative with  effect  fron  1  July  1974. 
Ahticuk  m 
International  food  aid 

(1)  The  parties  to  tliis  Protocol  agree  to 
contribute  as  food  aid  to  the  developing 
countries,  wheat,  coarse  grains  or  products 
derived  therefrom,  suitable  for  human  con- 
sumption and  of  an  acceptable  type  and 
quality,  or  the  cash  equivalent  thereof.  In. 
the  minimum  annual  amounts  specified  In 
paragraph  (2)  below. 

(2)  The  minimum  atuiual  contribution  of 
each  party  to  this  protocol  Is  fixed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Itetric  tons 

Argentina 23,000 

Australia    235,000 

Canada   495,000 

Finland 14.000 

Japan    226. 000 

Sweden  36,000 

Switzerland   32,  000 

United  States  of  America 1,890,000 

(3)  For  tiie  purpose  of  the  operation  of 
this  Protocol,  any  party  which  has  signed 
this  Protocol  pxirsuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of 
Article  V  thereof,  or  which  has  acceded  to 
this  Protocol  pursuant  to  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  Article  VH  thereof,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  listed  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
Article  m  of  this  Protocol  together  with  the 
minimum  contribution  of  such  party  as 
determined  in  aooordance  with  the  relevant 
provisions  of  Article  V  or  Article  VII  of  this 
Protocol. 

Article  W 
Food  Aid  Committee 

There  shall  be  established  a  Food  Aid  Com- 
mittee whorse  membership  shaU  consist  of 
the  parties  listed  In  paragraph  (2)  of  Article 
III  of  this  Protocol  and  of  those  others  l^at 
become  parties  to  this  Protocol.  The  Com- 
mittee shaU  appoint  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice- 
Chairman. 

Asticle  V 

fiifirnature 

(1)  Tills  Protocol  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture in  Washington  from  2  April  1974  untU 
and  including  22  AprU  1974  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  Fin- 
land, Japan,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  provided  that  they 
sign  both  this  Protocol  and  the  Protocol  to 
extend  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention,  1971. 

(2)  This  Protocol  shall  also  be  open  for 
signature,  on  the  same  oondltlmis,  to  pcotlea 
to  the  Food  Aid  Convention,  1967  or  to  the 
Food  Aid  Convention,  1971,  and  to  those  pro- 
visionally regarded  as  parties  to  the  Food 
Aid  Convention,  1971,  which  are  not  enumer- 
ated in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article,  pro- 
vided that  their  contribution  is  at  least  equal 
to  that  which  they  agreed  to  malce  in  the 
Food  Aid  Convention,  1967  or,  subsequently, 
in  the  Pood  Aid  Convention,  1971. 

Akticlb  VI 

Ratification,  acceptance,  approv<U  or 

conclusion 

This  Protocol  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance,  approval  or  conclusion  by 
each  signatory  in  accordance  with  Its  oon- 
Etltutional  or  Institutional  procedures,  pro- 
vided that  it  also  ratifies,  accepts,  approves 
or  concludes  the  Protocol  to  extend  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention,  1971.  Instruments 
of  ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or  con- 
clusion shall  be  deposited  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  not 
later  than  18  June  1974,  except  that  the 
Food  Aid  Committee  may  grant  one  or  more 
extensions  of  time  to  any  signatory  that  has 
not  deposited  its  instrument  of  ratification, 
acceptance,  approval  or  conclusion  by  that 
date. 


AsncLx  VH 
Accession 


(1)  This  Protocol  SbaU  be  open  for  acces- 
sion by  any  party  referred  to  in  Article  V  o€ 

tills  Protocol,  provided  it  also  accedes  to 
the  Protocol  to  extend  the  Wheat  Trade  Con- 
vention, 1971  and  provided  further  that  In 
the  case  of  parties  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  ArUcle  V  their  contnbuUon  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  they  agreed  to 
make  In  the  Food  Aid  Convention,  1967  or, 
subsequently.  In  the  Food  Aid  Convention, 
1971.  Instriunents  of  accession  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  deposited  not  later  than 
18  June  1974,  except  that  the  Pood  Aid  Com- 
mittee may  grant  one  or  more  extensions  of 
time  to  any  party  that  has  not  deposited  its 
instrument  of  accession  by  that  date. 

(2)  The  Food  Aid  Committee  may  approve 
accession  to  this  Protocol,  as  a  donor,  by  th» 
Govenunent  of  any  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  of  its  q>eclallaed  agencies  or  of  the 
International  Atomic  ZInergy  Agency,  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Food  Aid  Committee  con- 
siders appropriate,  provided  that  the  Gov- 
ernment also  accedes  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Protocol  to  extend  the  Wheat  Trade  Conven- 
tion, 1971,  if  not  already  a  party  to  it 

(3)  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  Instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  vm 
Provisional  application 
Any  party  referred  to  In  Articia  V  of  this 
Protocol  may  deposit  with  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  a  declara- 
tion of  provisional  application  of  this  Pro- 
tocol, provided  it  also  deposits  a  declaration 
of  provisional  application  of  the  Protocol  to 
extend  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention.  1971. 
Any  other  party  whose  application  for  ac- 
cession Is  approved  may  also  deposit  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  declaration  of  provisional  applica- 
tion, provided  that  the  party  also  deposits 
a  declaration  of  ptxyvlsional  ap>pllcation  of  the 
Protocol  to  extend  the  Wheat  Trade  Conven- 
tion, 1971,  unless  It  Is  already  a  party  to 
that  Protocol  or  has  already  deposited  a  dec- 
laration of  provisional  application  of  that 
Protocol.  Any  such  party  depositing  waeb  a 
declaration  shall  provislonaUy  apply  this 
Protocol  and  be  provisionally  regarded  as  a 
party  thereto. 

AancLB  IX 
Entry  into  force 

(1)  This  Protocol  shall  enter  Into  force  for 
those  parties  that  hare  deposited  Instru- 
ments of  ratification,  aooeptanoe.  approval, 
ootMduslon  or  accession. 

(a)  on  19  June  1974  wltb  reqwet  to  aU 
provisions  c»ther  than  Article  n  of  the  Con- 
vention and  Article  III  of  the  Protocol,  and 

(b)  on  1  July  1974  with  respect  to  Article 
II  of  the  Convention  and  Article  m  of  the 
ProtcKsol 

provided  that  all  Governments  listed  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  Article  V  of  this  Protocol  have 
deposited  such  instruments  or  a  declara- 
tion of  provislc»aI  appUcatlon  by  18  June 
1974  and  that  the  Protocol  to  extend  the 
Wlieat  Trade  Convention,  1971  is  In  force. 
For  any  other  party  that  deposits  an  instru- 
ment of  ratification,  acceptance,  approval, 
conclusion  or  accession  after  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  Protocol,  this  Proto<x>l  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  at  such  deposit. 

(2)  If  this  Protcxxil  does  not  enter  into 
force  in  acoordanoe  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  article,  the  parties 
wblc^  by  19  June  1974  have  deposited  Irustru- 
ments  of  ratification,  acceptance,  approval, 
conclusion  or  ac<;ession,  or  declarations  of 
provisional  application  may  decide  by  mutual 
consent  that  it  shall  enter  into  force  among 
those  parties  that  have  deposited  instruments 
of  ratification,  acceptance,  approval,  oon- 
cliislon  or  accression,  or  declarations  of  pro- 
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visional  application,  provided  that  the  Proto- 
col  to  extend  th»  Wheat  Trade  Convention, 
1971  IB  In  force,  or  they  may  take  whatever 
other  action  they  consider  the  situation 
requires. 

AKTICI.K   X 

Notification  by  depositary  Government 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  depositary  Government  shall 
notify  all  signatory  and  acceding  parties  of 
each     signature,     ratification,     acceptance, 
approval,  conclusion,  provisional  application 
of,  and  accession  to  this  Protocol. 
Abticle  XI 
Certified  copy  of  the  Protocol 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  definitive 
entry  into  force  of  this  Protocol,  the  deposi- 
tary Government  shall  send  a  certified  copy 
of  this  protocol  In  the  English,  French,  Rus- 
sian and  Spanish  languages  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  for  registra- 
tion in  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Any  amend- 
ments to  this  Protocol  shall  likewise  be  com- 
municated. 

Article  XII 

Relationship  of  Preamble  to  Protocol 
This  Protocol  Includes  the  Preamble  to 
the  Protocols  to  extend  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  1971. 

In  wriNxss  whereof  the  undersigned,  hav- 
ing been  duly  authorized  to  this  effect  by 
their  respective  Governments  or  authorities, 
have  signed  this  Protocol  on  the  dates 
appearing  opposite  their  signatures. 

The  texts  of  this  Protocol  in  the  English, 
French,  Russian  and  Spanish  languages  shaU 
all  be  equally  authentic.  The  originals  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  shall  trans- 
mit certified  copies  thereof  to  each  signa- 
tory and  acceding  party. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  this  treaty  shall 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  with  30  minutes 
on  any  amendment,  reservation,  or  un- 
derstandlntr.  and  20  minutes  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal.  The  vote 
thereon  will  occur  at  1 :  30  p.m. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  as  follows : 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Pro- 
tocols for  the  Extension  of  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention  and  the  Pood  Aid  Convention 
constituting  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, 1971,  which  was  open  for  signature  in 
Washmgton  from  April  2,  through  April  22, 
1974. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  treaty  now  before  the  Senate.  This 
would  extend  for  1  year  the  Food  Aid 
Convention  and  the  Wheat  Trade  Con- 
vention. Both  of  these  conventions  are 
helpful  to  the  wheat  farmers  in  Ne- 
braska and  the  Nation. 

Under  the  Food  Aid  Convention  all  of 
the  developed  nations  attempt  to  reach 
some  agreement  as  to  how  much  wheat 
and  other  food  grains  each  country  will 
contribute  to  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries. I  believe  It  is  In  the  national  in- 
terest to  assure  such  multilateral  assist- 
ance remains  available  and  that  this 
country  is  not  required  to  carry  the  en- 
tire burden  of  feeding  a  less-developed 
world. 

The  Wheat  Trade  Convention  has 
been  successful  in  collecting  factual  data 
as  to  what  is  actually  happening  around 
the  world  in  wheat  trade.  Hopefully  the 


Russians  and  other  non  >articlpating 
coimtries  wUl  begin  to  provide  data  on 
production  and  consump  Ion  to  the 
wheat  trade  secretariat  In  order  that  the 
wheat  producing  countries  lof  the  world 
can  be  better  prepared  f<)r  situations 
that  occur,  such  as  the  ijuge  Russian 
wheat  purchases  of  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  thit  the  Senate 
will  overwhelmingly  appro\te  this  1-year 
extension  of  these  two  conventions. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time.  1 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi  esident,  have 
the  yesis  and  nays  been  orlered  on  the 
treaty? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE 'JT  pro  tem- 
pore. They  have  been  ordered  on  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  rhe  vote  will 
occur  at  1:30  p.m.  pursuai  t  to  the  pre- 
vious order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDErIT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  stateiit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  the  Senate  give 
its  assent  that  the  conforence  on  the 
budget  would  follow  the  |conslderation 
of  the  treaty? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  That  is  correct. 


earliest  possible  date,  to  request  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  UNCTAD  to  convene  a  nego- 
tiating conference  as  provided  Ih  article  21 
of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  con- 
cluded at  Geneva  on  February  20.  1971,  with 
a  view  toward  the  negotiation  of  provisions 
relating  to  the  prices  of  wheat  land  to  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  membejs  in  respect 
of  international  trade  in  wheal 
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Without 
ceed  to  its 


[  do  not  in- 
lis  matter. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  return  to  legislative  session 
and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  yi30.  Time  for 
debate  on  this  conference  [report  will  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  eRually  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  and  the!  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  ERvii).  They  will 
both  occur  after  the  vote  on  the  execu- 
tive proceeding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P]  esident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonum,  with  time 
not  being  taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESrotNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  Jthe  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  U  gislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescir  3ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderec . 


INTERNATIONAL 
MENT  CO 


;at  agree- 

ICE 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  set  aside  so  that 
we  might  call  up  a  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presiflent,  I  call  up 
Senate  Resolution  340.      [ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  rfead  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

Resolved,    That    it    is    tlJe    sense    of    the 
Senate   that  the   President} 
the    International    Wheat 


should  request 
3oxjncll,    at    the 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICI 
objection,  the  Senate  will  pre 
consideration. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  1 
tend  to  speak  at  length  on  ti 
The  point  is  the  Senate  considered  this 
matter  in  1971  when  the  wfteat  agree- 
ment was  last  agreed  upon,  the  preced- 
ing one,  and  there  was  no  ol^jection  ex- 
pressed in  the  final  vote.  It  w^  accepted 
unanimously.  It  is  simply  a  proviso  that 
urges  the  wheat  operation  through  the 
intei-national  wheat  signatories  to  nego- 
tiate price  agreement  to  protect  the 
wheat  farmers  in  any  international  wheat 
understanding.  It  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  that  followed  the  last  time,  as 
it  will  be  associated  with  this  time,  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement.  There 
is  no  opposition  on  either  sidd  of  the  aisle 
to  this. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  bef  dre  this  body 
Senate  Resolution  340  wh^ch  I  have 
joined  in  submitting  with  Senator  Hum- 
phrey. This  resolution  reintroduces  the 
language  of  Senate  Resoluticb  136. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
Senate  Resolution  136  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1971  in  conjunction  with  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement.  That 
agreement  was  ratified  by  tl*e  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  78  to  0.  By  a  similar  vote  the 
Senate  passed  Senate  Resoli^tion  136 — a 
unanimous  show  of  strength  for  an  or- 
derly marketing  system  for  wheat. 

I  introduced  this  resolution  in  1971 
srfter  becoming  very  concen 
International  Wheat  Agreer 
include  any  provisions  relt,  _ 
prices  at  which  signatory  nations  agreed 
to  import  and  export  wheat.  Indeed,  I  am 
even  more  convinced  now  than  in  1971 
when  I  sponsored  Senate  Resolution  136 
that  some  extra  effort  shovid  be  forth- 
coming from  the  administration  in  this 
direction. 

Clearly,  the  administration's  track  rec- 
ord in  maintaining  a  stable  farm  and 
food  situation  has  not  beep  good.  Yet 
accord  on  pricing  arrangeijients  is  es- 
sential both  for  the  fanner  ind  the  con- 
sumer. Such  an  accord  would  aid  in  the 
development  of  a  stable  market  situation. 
Farmers  would  be  assmed  of  fair  and 
equitable  prices  as  would  consumers.  In 
addition,  fiuctuations  in  supply  would  be 
better  controlled. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  present 
wheat  agreement  has  a  very  positive  fea- 
ture— the  provision  of  a  Fobd  Aid  Con- 
vention. Under  this  convention  developed 
countries  have  agreed  to  make  contribu- 
tions of  wheat,  coarse  grainy  or  products 
deriving  from  them  to  tht  developing 
coimtries.  This  is  especially  significant  in 
hght  of  the  world's  dwindling  food  sup- 
ply and  decline  in  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves of  these  nations  as  a  result  of  the 
increase  in  price  for  petrol^im  products. 
Under  this  convention  the  United  States 
has  a  commitment  of  1.9  million  metric 
tons.  Yet,  despite  this  veiy  significant 
feature  there  is  no  mechan  ism  provided 


ied  that  the 
lent  did  not 
ting  to  the 


In  the  agreement  which  would  stabilize 
international  trade  between  exporting 
and  importing  countries. 

Presently,  the  existing  agreement  is 
merely  a  statement  of  principle  and  good 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  world's 
major  wheat  traders.  Unfortunately,  it 
does  not  deal  with  the  basic  problems  of 
international  trading  in  wheat.  These 
shortcomings  were  recognized  by  the 
agreement's  drafters  when  they  pro- 
vided a  mechanism  through  which  on- 
going negotiations  could  take  place.  That 
mechanism  was  established  in  article  21 
of  the  agreement  which  provided  that 
the  International  Wheat  Council  should 
examine  questions  of  prices  and  related 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  signatories 
to  the  agreement  when  it  determined 
that  these  matters  were  capable  of  suc- 
cessful negotiation.  The  Wheat  Council 
is  specifically  authorized  under  article  21 
to  request  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development — UNCTAD — to  convene  a 
negotiating  conference. 

Reports  from  a  recent  conference  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture Producers  indicate  that  broad  agree- 
ment exists  among  more  than  40  nations 
for  the  renewal  of  efforts  to  negotiate 
substantive  and  viable  pricing  provisions. 
These  nations  recognize  that  interna- 
tional commodity  agreements  have  little 
substance  unless  a  range  of  price  move- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  a  mini- 
mum price  are  agreed  upon.  Such  action 
would  clearly  aid  in  stabilizing  the  world 
market  and  offer  a  measure  of  protection 
to  those  producers  involved.  In  addition, 
it  would  tend  to  insulate  the  developing 
countries  from  severe  fluctuations  in  the 
world  commodity  price  market  for  wheat. 

The  world  is  becoming  increasingly  in- 
terdependent politically  and  economi- 
cally, and  producers  and  consumers  real- 
ize this.  World  trade  must  be  expanded. 
Yet  it  must  be  expanded  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  This  expansion  makes  the  farm- 
ers' problems  in  the  United  States  an 
international  one.  Nations  simply  can- 
not Ignore  the  economic  concerns  of  pro- 
ducers In  other  countries.  If  trade  ex- 
pansion is  to  continue  and  if  that  expan- 
sion is  to  contribute  to  a  lessening  of  in- 
ternational tension,  it  is  Imperative  that 
accords  be  reached. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  view  that  in- 
ternational agreements  on  wheat  will 
avoid  disruptive  competition  between 
producers  and  will  tend  to  expand  com- 
modity markets  in  a  way  that  will  not 
disrupt  the  international  system.  All  na- 
tions wish  to  protect  their  primary  pro- 
ducers, and  the  United  States  Is  no  dif- 
ferent in  this  regard.  However,  I  trust 
that  our  Government  is  not  utunindful 
of  the  views  and  needs  of  other  nations 
as  well.  Senate  Resolution  340  will  enable 
us  to  combine  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions— a  rare  opportunity  In  internation- 
al affairs. 

This  resolution,  which  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  today,  will  serve  to  express  the  con- 
cern and  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  request,  through  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Council,  further  nego- 
tiations aimed  at  securing  an  agreement 
on  pricing  provisions  which  the  present 
wheat  agreement  totally  lacks. 

Mr.  President,  I  offered  this  resolution 


because  I  believe  that  the  International 
Wheat.  Agreement,  as  it  comes  to  the 
Senate.  Is  deficient  and  requires  improve- 
ment. The  Senate  should  not  proceed  to 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  it  without 
clearly  indicating  the  urgent  need  to  cor- 
rect the  agreement's  obvious  deficiency. 
Without  such  correction  the  agreement 
uiU  be  ineffective  and  imworkable. 

I  want  to  call  into  special  notice  that 
associated  with  this  effort  was  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HuiiPHRjrr), 
and  that  the  two  of  us  have  Jointly 
pressed  for  the  reinstitutlon  of  this  same 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  rise  today  in  support  of  Senate 
Resolution  340.  I  introduced  this  resolu- 
tion on  June  13  on  behalf  of  Senator 
McGee  and  myself. 

The  Senate  passed  this  same  resolu- 
tion in  1971  by  a  78  to  0  vote,  and  the 
need  for  it  should  be  evident  to  all  today. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement 
recommended  to  the  Senate  for  its  ap- 
proval does  not  include  any  provisions 
relating  to  the  prices  at  which  the  sig- 
natory nations  to  the  agreement  agree 
to  export  and  Import  wheat. 

Moreover,  the  agreement  also  fails  to 
include  the  designation  of  reference 
wheats,  basing  points  or  definition  of  im- 
porters' and  exporters'  obligations.  The 
agreement  as  it  now  stands  is  a  mere 
statement  of  the  good  intentions  among 
the  major  wheat  traders  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  many  times 
that  a  volatile,  fluctuating  market  does 
not  benefit  the  farmer,  and  it  also  does 
not  benefit  the  urban  consumer. 

We  are  aware  that  the  main  benefi- 
ciary of  fluctuating  prices  is  the  specu- 
lator. The  farmer  never  receives  the  very 
high  prices,  and  the  prices  paid  by  the 
urban  consumer  tend  toward  the  peak 
of  the  price  swing. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  accurate  state- 
ment that  most  farmers  would  much 
prefer  to  receive  a  fair  and  adequate  re- 
turn rather  than  ride  a  roller  coaster 
which  for  them  goes  mainly  down. 

There  is  a  large  group  of  wheat  farm- 
ers who  are  here  this  week  to  see  their 
Senators  on  this  very  issue.  They  have 
been  speaking  out  In  favor  of  this  res- 
olution. I  believe  the  great  majority  of 
wheatgrowers  would  support  the  wheat 
agreement  with  the  addition  of  Senate 
Resolution  340. 

I  would  not  want  to  mislead  anyone 
into  believing  that  negotiating  these  is- 
sues would  be  anything  other  than  a  dif- 
ficult job.  My  point  is  that  we  should 
not  pass  what  is  basically  a  toothless 
agreement  without  noting  its  shortcom- 
ings. 

Resolution  340  attempts  to  eliminate 
these  defects  and  it  envisages  convening 
an  international  conference  to  negotiate 
provisions  on  wheat  export  and  Import 
prices,  reference  wheats  and  basing 
points. 

The  point  of  this  resolution  is  to  help 
protect  the  American  whcatgrower  In 
the  international  wheat  market.  These 
are  matters  which  have  been  ba^ic  con- 
siderations of  the  American  wheat- 
grower  for  a  great  many  years. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  there 
be  the  maximum  of  effort  made, 
through  agreement,  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican wheatgrower  from  the  imcertaintles 


that  tend  to  dominate  the  world  mar- 
ket. We  feel  that  it  would  be  helpful  if 
we  could  enter  into  this  new  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  armed  with  an 
expression  of  interest  from  the  Senate 
that  this  is  important  to  the  American 
wheatgrower,  and  this  resolution  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  our  negotiators 
when  this  whole  question  is  reopened. 

This  resolution  provides  that  we  will 
tiy  again,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
after  ratifying  the  new  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  to  take  up  and  nego- 
tiate these  issues.  I  believe  it  will  be 
helpful  if  the  Senate  endorses  the  con- 
cept of  protecting  the  American  wheat- 
grower  through  these  negotiations. 

We  think  it  also  would  be  worthwhile 
to  adopt  this  resolution  indicating  our 
moral  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  Amer- 
ican members  of  the  International  Wheat 
Cotmcil. 

Resolution  340  Is  entirely  consistent 
with  article  21  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  which  envisions  the 
calling  of  n^olaating  sessions  when  it 
is  judged  that  these  matters  are  capa- 
ble of  successful  negotiation. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
Senate  Resolution  340  and  that  this  will 
result  in  a  negotiating  conference  ar- 
ranged by  the  International  Wheat 
Council  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in 
order  to  reach  agreement  on  provisions 
relating  to  the  prices  of  wheat  and  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  importing 
and  exporting  countries. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  partner 
in  international  agreements  regarding 
trade  in  wheat  since  the  first  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  was  ratified  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1949.  These  treaties 
represented  an  attempt  to  establish  in- 
ternational amity  and  equity  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table  rather  than  the  alterna- 
tive of  unrestrained  price-cutting  com- 
petition. 

This  country  should  take  the  lead  In 
continuing  this  kind  of  international  un- 
derstanding. Approval  of  Senate  Resolu- 
ti<m  340  today  will  clearly  show  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  are  ready  for  the 
question. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  that  motion. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTnnE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Claik)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  simdry  nomi- 
nations which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
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printed    at    the 
proceedings.) 


end    of    the    Senate 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1062)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  wliich  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECOI  D  — SENATE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  PresUent,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  Alvin  From  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Allen  Schick  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  ifloor  during 
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ference  re- 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1062) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  AND  IM- 
POUNDMENT CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1974— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  H.R.  7130  which  the 
clerk  wiU  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreemg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl. 
7130)  to  Improve  congressional  control  over 
budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to 
provide  for  a  Legislative  Budget  Office,  to 
establish  a  procedure  providing  congressional 
control  over  the  impoundment  of  funds  by 
the  executive  branch,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
resume  its  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  11,  1974,  at  pp. 
18759-18773.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  durhig  the 
consideration  of  the  budget  reform  con- 
ference report: 

William  McWhorter  Cochrane,  Tony 
Harvey,  and  Joseph  O'Leary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  consideration  of  this  conference  re- 
port, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Winslow  Turner  and  Mr.  Don  Tacheron 
of  my  staff  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


pro  tem- 
1  so  ordered. 

President,   I 

turn,  and  ask 

time  not  be 

pro  tem- 


the  consideration  of  this  c 
port. 

The  ACTING  PRESID 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr. 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qui 
unanimous  consent  that  th 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESID: 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  without  objec 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  derk  will  call 
the  roll.  I 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.         [ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time?  I 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presidenk,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use  irom  the  time 
at  my  disposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing staff  members  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  floor  during  consideration 
of,  and  votes  on,  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  7130:  Robert  Bland  Smith,  Jr., 
W.  P.  Goodwin.  Jr.,  Alvin  Srom,  Herbert 
Jasper,  J.  Robert  Vastine,  and  Allen 
Schick.  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEl^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees have  reconciled  by  unanimous 
vote  all  differences  between  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  reforming  the 
congressional  budget  process  and  insti- 
tuting controls  on  the  impoundment  of 
appropriated  fimds — Sena;e  report  No. 
93-924.  I  strongly  urge  t  tie  Senate  to 
agree  to  the  conference  mport. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  th<  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  that  I  have 
worked  on  during  the  20  years  that  I 
have  served  in  the  Sen4te.  It  is  the 
finest  example  of  the  legislative  process 
at  work  that  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

The  Joint  Study  Commiitee  on  Budget 
Control  began  work  in  ti^s  area  before 
legislation  was  even  intrdduced,  and  to 
a  large  extent  this  act  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Joint  Study  Committee's  endeav- 
or. By  the  same  token,  tae  Committees 
on  Government  Operatiais  and  Rules 
and  Administration  in  tlip  Senate  have 
done  outstanding  work  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  bill  which  pas$ed  the  Senate 
unanimously  on  March  28.  Many  other 
committees  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  development!  of  this  meas- 
ure during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

The  committee  of  conference  owes  its 
gratitude  to  a  staff  draftiig  group  which 
assisted  greatly  in  resolving  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Houie  and  Senate 
versions  and  in  formulating  the  compro- 
mises which  the  conferees  have  ac- 
cepted. The  Senate  conferees  were  aided 


by  Robert  B.  Smith,  Jta  chief  counsel 


and  staff  director  of  the  G<vernment 
Operations  Committee,  Herbe:  t  N.  Jas- 
per, Alvin  From,  J.  Robert  Va  stine,  and 
W.  P.  Goodwin,  Jr.  The  conferees  also 
were  assisted  most  magnifloently  by 
Harry  Littell,  the  Senate's  legislative 
counsel  and  his  assistant,  Larr  y  Monaco, 
and  by  W.  Thomas  Foxwell,  s^aff  editor 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. I 

Special  praise  must  go  to  Allan  Schick 
of  the  Congressional  Researcji  Service. 
Dr.  Schick's  knowledge,  advice,  and  dili- 
gent endeavors  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  enactment  of  this  comblex  legis- 
lation within  one  Congress,  fi  remark- 
able feat  in  itself.  Also,  I  should  like 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
Robert  A.  Wallace,  president  bf  the  Ex- 
change National  Bank  of  Chicago,  who 
served  as  chief  consultant  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  during  its 
consideration  of  the  bill.  I 

With  the  help  of  aU  theie  persons, 
and  more  from  the  House  staff,  the  con- 
ferees were  able  to  work  out  a  very  good 
solution  to  the  differences  bMween  the 
Senate  and  House  versions.    I 

The  conferees  were  faced  vith  a  host 
of  issues  to  resolve,  the  most'  important 
of  which  were  the  type  of  congressional 
budget  office  to  create,  the  timetable  for 
the  congressional  budget  process,  the 
maimer  in  which  authorization  bills  are 
to  be  handled  in  the  future,  the  nature 
of  the  annual  budget  resolutions  and 
crosswalks  by  committee  functions,  and 
the  method  by  which  the  congressional 
budget  actions  are  to  be  reconfclled  before 
the  start  of  each  fiscal  year.  These  have 
been  resolved  hi  a  fashion '  which  has 
taken  mto  account  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  hiterests  of  all  coinmittees  in- 
volved in  the  budget  process 

The  impomidment  of  appropriated 
funds  by  the  President— a  hirfhly  contro- 
versial issue  that  has  plagued  the  Con- 
gress for  many  years — is  dailt  with  by 
way  of  an  effective  compromise. 

I  have  worked  on  this  ispue  for  the 
past  several  years,  and,  I  ain  extremely 
pleased  that  the  major  concerns  of  each 
House  have  been  taken  car*  of  in  title 
X  of  the  act,  which  I  believe  [will  provide 
a  sound  and  workable  solution  to  the 
problem.  I 

The  impoundment  title  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  President  has  no 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  im- 
pound lawfully  appropriatedjfunds  in  the 
absence  of  a  delegation  of  sbch  author- 
ity by  the  Congress.  Howevfer,  it  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  timei  when  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  executive  fimc- 
tion  might  make  the  deferitel  or  rescis- 
sion of  budget  authority  the  best  pub- 
lic policy.  In  order  to  meet  these  situa- 
tions, the  title  deals  with  tljree  types  of 
executive  actions  and  places  restrictions 
on  each  of  them.  I 

First,  it  retahis  the  Senate's  modifica- 
tion to  the  Antideficiency  A<jt  which  pro- 
vides for  routine  reservations  of  budget 
authority  "solely  to  provid^  for  contin- 
gencies, or  to  effect  savings  whenever 
savings  are  made  possible  by  or  through 
changes  in  requirements  o:    greater  ef- 
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flclency  of  operations."  The  so-called 
other  developments  clause  of  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act — which  has  been  used  by 
the  Executive  to  justify  many  impound- 
ments— is  deleted,  and  reservations  are 
restricted  to  those  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  or  other  laws. 

Second,  it  requires  the  President  to  re- 
quest the  rescission  of  all  or  part  of  an 
appropriation  which  he  determines  is 
unnecessary  to  carry  out  the  full  objec- 
tives and  scope  of  a  program  or  which 
should  not  be  obligated  for  fiscal  poUcy 
or  other  reasons,  including  the  termina- 
tion of  programs.  In  other  words,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  must  pass  a  rescis- 
sion bill  in  order  for  the  President  to 
terminate  or  cancel  a  program  or  to  de- 
lay the  obligation  of  1-year  appropria- 
tions to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  they  are  available. 

Third,  it  delegates  to  the  President  a 
limited  authority  to  defer  the  obUgation 
of  budget  authority  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  they  are  deferred.  Deferrals  by 
the  President  include  any  delay  or  with- 
holding of  budget  authority,  whether  by 
establishing  reserves  or  otherwise.  The 
President  must  notify  Congress  that  he 
proposes  to  defer  budget  authority,  and 
the  deferral  will  be  subject  to  the  dis- 
approval of  either  House  of  Congress  by 
adoption  of  an  "impoundment  resolu- 
tion." If  either  House  passes  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  at  any  time,  the  Presi- 
dent is  thereby  required  to  make  the 
budget  authority  available  for  obUga- 
tion. 

Proposed  rescissions  and  deferrals  will 
be  submitted  to  Congress  by  special  mes- 
sage which  will  be  published  as  a  House 
or  Senate  document  and  in  the  Federal 
Register.  They  will  be  deUvered  to  the 
Comptroller  General  and  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees.  Both  rescis- 
sion bills  and  impoimdment  resolutions 
disapproving  proposed  deferrals  will  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees, 
with  provision  for  their  discharge  by  pe- 
tition after  25  days. 

The  Comptroller  General  will  be 
granted  authority  to  sue  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  title, 
using  attorneys  of  his  own  choosing,  25 
days  after  he  gives  notice  to  Congress. 
This  authority  is  not  intended  to  infringe 
upon  the  right  of  any  other  party  to  ini- 
tiate litigation.  The  Comptroller  General 
also  will  be  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  monitoring  the  Executive  and  re- 
porting to  Congress  on  any  deferrals, 
reservations,  or  impoundments  which  are 
not  reported  by  a  special  message. 

A  disclaimer  section  directs  that  noth- 
ing in  the  impoundment  title  should  be 
construed  as  ratifying  or  approving  any 
past  or  present  Impoimdment,  affecting 
the  claims  or  defenses  of  any  party  to 
litigation  concerning  any  impoundment, 
or  asserting  or  conceding  the  constitu- 
tional powers  or  limitations  of  either  the 
Congress  or  the  President.  The  disclaim- 
er also  disavows  any  intention  by  Con- 
gress to  supersede  any  law  which  requires 
the  mandatory  obUgation  of  budget  au- 
thority, since  several  such  statutes  have 


been  enacted  in  response  to  the  wholesale 
impoundment  of  fimds  appropriated  for 
specific  programs. 

The  President  is  required  to  notify 
Congress  by  the  10th  of  each  month  the 
amount  of  budget  authority  which  is 
being  reserved  or  deferred,  including  the 
amounts  which  he  has  proposed  to  be 
rescinded  or  deferred.  These  month^  re- 
ports wiU  take  the  place  of  the  present 
quarterly  reports  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Impoundment  and  Information  Act 
of  1972,  as  amended,  which  will  be  re- 
pealed. 

The  delegation  to  the  President  of  au- 
thority to  "defer"  the  obligation  of 
budget  authority  for  definite  and  limited 
periods  of  time  is  not  the  same  as  a 
wholesale  license  to  "impound"  as  that 
term  is  commonly  understood  today.  This 
is  an  important  distinction  because  no 
authority  is  granted  to  terminate  or  can- 
cel a  program,  whether  by  direct  or  in- 
direct action,  or  by  inaction,  nor  is  the 
authority  to  defer  granted  for  indefinite 
periods  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  beUeve  that  the 
impoundment  control  and  congressional 
budget  procedures  provided  in  this  act 
are  workable.  They  constitute  the  first 
major  reform  of  the  method  of  author- 
izing and  appropriating  funds  in  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  they  are  neces- 
sarily complex.  However,  men  of  reason 
and  good  faith  can  make  them  work  eS&- 
ciently  so  that  Congress  can  gain  effec- 
tive control  over  the  financial  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  act  WiU  not  guarantee  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  Congress  and 
the  Executive,  but  it  wlU  make  that  goal 
attainable  by  those  who  serve  here  in 
the  future  so  that  history  wiU  record  this 
act  as  the  most  lasting  achievement  of 
the  93d  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  brief 
statement  which  summarizes  the  prin- 
cipal budget  control  features  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONGHESSIONAL     BUDGET     AND     IMPOUNDMENT 

CoNTROi.  Act  or  1074 

StTMMAST  OF  TITT.es  I  THBCDCH  IX 

Titles  I  through  IX  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  7180  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1074".  They 
provide  the  procedures  and  other  reforms 
which  are  Intended  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  comprehensive  congressional 
budget  each  year. 

Title  X,  which  may  be  cited  alone  as  the 
"Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1074",  pro- 
vides procedures  to  effectively  control  the 
practice  of  Executive  impoundment  of 
appropriated  funds.  It  is  not  discussed 
herein. 

Title  I.  House  and  Senate  budget  committeea 
Budget  Committees  are  established  In  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  with  parallel  Jurisdic- 
tions over  the  congressional  budget  process. 
Membership  on  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee is  the  same  as  was  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee 
will  be  a  Category  A  committee,  subject  to 
the  limit  of  two  memberships  on  such 
committees  beginning  with  the  05th  Con- 
gress in  1977.  The  15  members  of  th©  Senate 
Budget  Committee  are  to  be  appointed  In  the 


same  manner  as  members  of  other  standing 
committees.  Proceedtogs  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  are  to  be  open  except 
when  closed  for  cause  by  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee. 

Title  II.  Congressional  Budget  Office 
A  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  to  be 
established,  headed  by  a  Director  appointed 
for  a  4-year  term  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  President  Pro  tem  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Budget 
Committees.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  will  be  responsible  for  assisting  aU 
committees  and  Members  regarding  budget 
matters.  Priority  Is  to  be  given  to  the 
Budget  Committees  (which  will  have  staffs 
of  their  own)  and  to  the  Appropriations  and 
Tax  Committees.  Other  committees  are 
entitled  to  obtain  available  information  and 
other  assistance  to  the  extent  practicable. 
Members  are  to  be  given  avaUable  budget 
information. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  to  co- 
ordinate its  activities  with  other  congres- 
sional agencies — the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment.  It  also  is  author- 
ized to  secure  information,  facilities,  and 
services  from  the  executive  branch.  The 
Budget  Office  is  authorized  to  hire  staff  and 
to  obtain  computer  capability  (with  approval 
from  the  Senate  Rules  and  Administration 
and  House  Administration  Committees  for 
major  equipment).  Except  for  certain  ex- 
cluded categories.  Information  obtained  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  to  be  avaU- 
able for  public  copying. 

Title  III.  Congressional  budget  process 
The  President  Is  to  submit  a  current  serv- 
ices budget  by  November  10,  and  the  regular 
budget  in  January.  The  timetable  of  the  con- 
gressional process  provides  for  all  commit- 
tees to  report  their  views  and  estimates  to 
the  Budget  Committees  by  March  15  and 
for  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  re- 
port by  AprU  1.  Adoption  of  the  first  Budget 
Resolution  is  to  be  by  May  15,  with  the 
same  deadline  for  the  reporting  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  After  completing  action  on 
all  regular  appropriation  bUls,  Congress 
adopts  a  second  Budget  Resolution  by  Sep- 
tember 15.  followed  by  any  reconcUiation 
action  necessary  to  implement  the  budget. 
The  Budget  Resolutions  are  to  set  forth 
total  level  of  revenues,  new  budget  authority, 
outlays,  public  debt,  and  budget  surplus  or 
deficit.  The  Budget  Resolution  also  Is  to 
allow  spending  among  the  major  functions 
in  the  budget,  and  these  allocations  are  to  be 
subdivided  in  committee  reports  to  show  new 
and  continuing  programs,  permanent  and 
regular  appropriations,  and  controllable  and 
other  expenses.  A  crosswalk  procedure  is 
established  for  relating  the  amounts  in  the 
Budget  Resolution  to  committee  Jurisdic- 
tions and  the  various  appropriation  bills. 

No  revenue,  spending,  entitlement,  or 
debt  regulation  (other  than  advance  reve- 
nues and  advance  appropriations)  may  be 
considered  prior  to  adoption  of  the  first 
Budget  Resolution.  The  resolution  estab- 
blishes  targets  to  guide  subsequent  con- 
gressional action,  but  It  does  not  limit  the 
amounts  that  may  be  appropriated.  Score- 
keeping  procedures  are  established  to  pro- 
vide reports  on  congressional  budget  actions 
and  to  protect  the  6-year  impacts  of  these 
actions. 

The  second  Budget  Resolution  sets  firm 
levels  for  revenues  and  expenditures,  and 
these  mtist  be  adhered  to  In  subsequent  leg- 
islation. It  is  permissible  to  adopt  additional 
resolution  revising  the  amounts  In  the 
budget.  The  second  Budget  Resolution  may 
direct  that  changes  be  made  In  revenues, 
expenditures,  or  debt,  and  these  directions 
are  to  be  Implemented  In  a  reconciliation 
process  before  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
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Title  rv.  Procedures  far  budget 
improvemgtU 

Special  procedures  are  proylded  for  back- 
door spending  and  entitlement  legislation. 
Contract  and  borrowing  authority  1b  to  be 
©ffectlre  only  to  the  extent  provided  by  ap- 
proprlatlona.  EntlUement  bills  are  to  be 
niemd  to  th«  Approprlationa  Committee 
(under  »  lS-4Uy  limit)  U  tbey  provide  new 
tp^wHtng  autbority  above  the  relevant  alloca- 
tions in  the  Budget  Resolution.  These  proce- 
durcA  would  apply  ony  to  new  backdoor 
•pending,  not  to  existing  contract,  borrowing, 
or  entltlen»ent  authority.  Nor  would  they 
apply  to  exempt  programs  such  as  social 
security  funds.  90  percent  aelf-flnanced  trust 
funds,  or  goremment  corporattons.  The  dead- 
line for  the  reporting  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion Is  set  at  May  IS.  with  provisions  for  a 
waiver  in  the  Bovise  or  the  Senate.  The 
Uaif  15  deadline  does  not  apply  to  entitle- 
ment bills  or  to  omnibus  social  security  leg- 
IsUtton.  .    ^ 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  Is  to  make 
cost  analyses  of  r^»rted  bills  (other  than 
tbose  of  Approprlattons  Committees).  The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations  Conunlt- 
tees   is  adjusted  in  accord  with  this  legls- 

latlou. 

Title  V.  Change  of  fiscal  year 

The  fiscal  year  Is  to  be  changed  to  an 
October  1-September  30  cycle,  beginning 
with  the  l»n  fiscal  year.  The  preceding 
fiscal  year  will  run  from  July  1,  1976 
through  June  SO,  1976.  There  will  be  a  3- 
month  interim  period  (July  l-September  30, 
1976)  for  which  budget  estimates  will  be 
submitted  In  accord  with  arrangements  to 
be  made  in  consxUUtion  with  the  appropri- 
ations Commltees. 

Title  V  has  provision  for  the  transition  to 
the  new  fiscal  year,  for  the  conversion  of 
authorizations  to  the  new  timeUble,  and 
for  accounting  adjxistments. 
Title  VI.  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  amend- 
ments 


greesional  committees.  DaU  inventories  with 
appropriate  flies  and  Indexes  are  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  to  the  extent  practicable,  budg- 
et Information  Is  to  be  supplied  to  State  and 
local  governments.  I 

Title  IX.  Implementing] provisions 

The  rules  of  the  House  ana  the  Senate  are 
modified  as  appropriate  for  toe  congressional 
budget  process.  The  various  provisions  of  the 
bin  are  enacted  as  an  exercfce  of  the  rule- 
making powers  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  can  be  change  by  either.  Provisions  of 
TlUes  HI  and  IV  can  be  waited  by  majority 
vote  or  unanimous  consent  fti  the  Senate. 

A  phased  implementation  ichedule  Is  pro- 
vided for  the  varlo\is  componfents  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  and  authority  Is 
given  for  a  limited  application  of  the  budget 
resolution  procedure  for  flso  il  year  1976. 


The  President's  budget  Is  to  contain  esti- 
mates for  each  of  the  Items  in  the  Budget 
Resolution.  It  also  requires  reports  on  vari- 
ances between  estimated  and  actual  revenues 
and  between  estimated  and  actual  uncon- 
trollable expenses.  The  budget  is  to  be  up- 
dated by  April  10  and  July  15  and  it  U  to 
have  5-year  cost  projections. 

By  November  10  of  each  year,  the  Presi- 
dent U  to  submit  a  current  services  budget 
based  on  a  continuation  of  current  programs 
without  policy  change.  The  President  also 
Is  to  submit  proposed  authority  legislation 
one  year  In  advance  of  the  year  in  which  It 
Is  to  take  effect. 
TitZe  VJT.  Program  review  and  evaluation 
The  General  Accounting  Office  Is  charged 
with  responsibility  for  assisting  committees 
m  the  evaluation  of  government  programs. 
Including  the  development  of  statements  of 
legislative  objectives,  methods  for  review  and 
evaluation  of  such  programs,  and  the  analy- 
sis of  program  results.  An  Office  of  Program 
Hevlew  and  BvaluaUon  Is  to  be  set  up  In  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 
Title  Vlll.  Fiscal  and  budgetary  information 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
are  to  cooperate  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral In  developing  standardized  budget  In- 
formation systems.  OAO  U  to  devise  standard 
budget   codes,    terminology,    and    classifica- 
tions for  the  use  of  federal  agencies  In  sup- 
plying fiscal  Information  to  Congress.  Par- 
ticular consideration  Is  to  be  given  to  the 
needs  of   the  Budget,   Appropriations,   and 
Tax  Committees.  OAO  Is  to  assist  committees 
m  Identifying  their  Informational  needs.  Ex- 
ecutive agencies  are  to  furnish  budget  In- 
formation and  program  evaluations  to  con- 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presiiient,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  fro^i  North  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy^  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.    J 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
I  rise  to  commend  him  f  ou  his  leadership 
on  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  a|id  to  commend 
him  also  for  his  outstanding  leadership 
in  such  a  broad  range  4f  Government 
activities  and  GovernmeBt  policies. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
CauroUna  is  crowning  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  U.S.  Senate  with  a  2-year 
period  of  activity  encompassing  some  of 
the  greatest  achievements  ever  made  by 
a  United  States  Senator  In  any  compar- 
able period  of  time. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Sfenator's  record 
in  the  last  2  years,  witti  !his  wide  range 
of  interests — in  the  field  of  fiscal  integ- 
rity for  the  (jovemment^  in  the  field  of 
ethical  conduct  by  officials  of  Ciovem- 
ment,  in  the  field  of  cleati  political  cam- 
paigns, in  the  field  of  f>^t  tunendment 
rights,  in  the  great  breadth  of  his  knowl- 
edge, and  in  the  leadership  he  has  dis- 
played in  so  many  other  areas  of  our 
Government — is  without  equal  in  Uie 
history  of  the  U.S.  Senite.  I  would  be 
remiss  in  my  duty  if  I 
the  distinguished  Sena 
Carolina  for  his  outstam. 

The  Senate,  which  isi  said  to  be  the 
greatest  deliberative  bo4y  in  the  world, 
is  going  to  lose  a  great  4eal  of  its  luster 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  retires  from  this  body. 
It  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Senate:  it 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  tHe  entire  Nation. 
I  want  to  add  my  wofds  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  outstanding  leadei-ship  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  It  is  amazing  tihat  he  is  able  to 
cover  such  a  wide  range  of  governmental 
interests.  Any  subject  before  the  Senate 
is  of  interest  to  the  Senptor  from  North 
Carolina,  and  he  has  a  broad  background 
of  information  that  he  \s  able  to  add  to 
almost  any  discussion  iti  the  Senate. 

I  also  commend  tl»e  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  for  the 
leadership  he  has  displayed:  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  HIetcalf),  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  this  effoft  to  obtain  con- 
gressional budgetary  control:  ttie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 


i  not  commend 
pr  from  North 
^ing  rec(M:d. 


Javits)  ,  one  of  the  leaders  ia  this  field; 
the  distinguished  Senator  ftom  Maine 
(Mr.  MnsKiE) ;  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chile*)  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  C3#orgia  (Mr. 
NuNN),  the  distinguished  Seiiator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  and  I  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  .  I 

However,  marching  ahead  ©f  the  entire 
group  has  been  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  We  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  cdinmend  the 
Senator.  J 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  for  his  most  gracious 
remarks.  I 

I  had  great  assistance  1*  this  work 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskii)  :  the  (Jistinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mi).  Metcalf)  ; 
the  distinguished  Senator  |  ffom  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HTn)DLESTON)^the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rorida  (Mr- 
Chiles)  :  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  :  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits); 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Brock)  :  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ktnra) . 

Mr.  President,  every  member  of  the 
committee  worked  extremely  hard  on  this 
matter.  We  had  great  work  from  great 
staffs.  Then  the  Rules  Conunittee  did  a 
fine  job  on  reviewing  our  'work  and  In 
proposing  certain  sunendments.  I  think 
the  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  every  member  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee. 

The  development  of  this 
in  my  opinion,  the  leg' 
working  at  its  very  best. 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  Mr.  Presi 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  had  proi 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  beg  Senitor  Muskies 
indulgence. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  havel  one  question, 
but  I  would  first  Uke  to  I  Join  Senator 
ALLEN  in  hailing  this  as  a  real  milestone, 
especially  in  the  fight  on  inflation,  which 
I  am  sure  Senator  Ahust  would  have 

mentioned.  I     ,     ^  r.x 

Mr.  President,  the  key  tt)  the  fight  on 
inflaUon  is  a  grip  on  expenkiitures.  which 
to  me  is  as  important  as  the  amount  or 
the  budget  balance,  and  sb  forth.  I  have 
had  a  long  struggle  here  to  try  and  put 

Congress  on  a  level  wlth^the  executive, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reall^  historic  steps 
in  that  direction.  L       .      ^ 

I,  too,  would  Uke  to  join  Benator  Ehvin 
in  thanking  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  I  may  be  permitted  to  single 
out  my  beloved  friend  and  coUeague. 
Senator  Percy,  he  did  so 
the  call  of  duty.  He  ac 
and  sold  this  program 
leaders  of  America. 

Their  friendship  or  o: 
have  been  decisive.  So  I 
are  deeply  indebted  to  hi 
that  part  of  the  load. 
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I  also  thank  Senator  Muskie  for  his 
collaboration  with  me  on  the  bill  and 
especially  in  the  area  of  tax  expendi- 
tures. 

I  now  ask  the  Senator  a  question 
which  relates  to  tax  expenditures,  that 
is,  the  tax  indulgences  and  what  they 
cost  us,  which  is  woven  through  the  bill. 

Because  of  my  continuing  interest  and 
concern  in  the  matter  of  indirect  spend- 
ing by  way  of  tax  expenditures,  I  pro- 
posed amendments  to  S.  1541  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  that 
sought  to  include  the  concept  of  tax  ex- 
penditures in  the  budget  process  as  spec- 
ified by  that  bill.  My  amendments  were 
accepted  by  the  committee  and  passed 
the  Senate  with  only  minor  changes. 

The  purpose  of  the  tax  expenditure 
language  in  the  present  bill  is  to  provide 
that  tax  expenditures  shall  be  considered 
at  each  step  of  the  budget  process  to 
measure  their  impact  on  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  their  effects  on  revenue 
and  their  general  operations  in  the 
budget  process.  If  this  information  is 
placed  clearly  before  the  Congress, 
spending  decisions  will  be  made  on  a 
more  informed  basis  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past. 

It  is  essential  that  any  contemplated 
changes  in  revenues  through  tax  expend- 
itures should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  during  the  debate  on  the 
congressional  budget.  Therefore,  the  re- 
port accompanying  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution shall  contain  a  list  of  the  estimated 
levels  of  tax  expenditures  by  major  func- 
tional categories.  Most  importantly  in 
the  case  of  legislation  proposing  new  or 
Increased  tax  expenditures  the  revenue 
committees  of  each  House  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  revenues  and  tax  expend- 
itures as  set  forth  in  the  report  accom- 
panying the  budget  resolution  or  these 
committees  must  explain  any  deviation 
from  those  levels. 

While  new  or  increased  tax  expendi- 
tures are  not  prohibited,  the  revenue 
committees  will  have  the  burden  of  ex- 
plaining any  changes  and  this  should 
lead  to  a  closer  examination  and  more 
thorough  debate  of  tax  expenditures.  The 
provisions  of  the  conference  report  re- 
garding tax  expenditures  are  practically 
identical  with  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

For  purposes  clearly  of  spelling  out 
what  is  meant  by  the  tax  expenditure 
provisions  in  the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  appropriate  parts  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  (3ovemment 
Operations  accompanying  S.  1541  be 
printed  in  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  93-579)  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  bin  provides  that  tax  expenditures 
shall  be  considered  at  each  step  of  the  budget 
process  to  measure  their  Impact  on  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  their  effects  on  rev- 
enue and  their  general  operations  In  the 
budget  process.  If  this  Information  Is  placed 
clearly  before  the  Congress,  spending  deci- 
sions win  be  made  on  a  much  more  informed 


basis  In  each  particular  area  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

The  committee  feels  that  any  contem- 
plated changes  In  Federal  revenues  through 
tax  expenditures  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  when  they  are  de- 
bating the  Congressional  budget.  Therefore, 
the  concurrent  resolution  wUl  reflect  any 
anticipated  decreases  In  Federal  revenue  at- 
tributable to  new  or  expanded  tax  expendi- 
tures contemplated  by  the  tax  writing  com- 
mittees for  the  fiscal  year  In  question.  The 
budget  resolution  will  reflect  the  considered 
best  Judgment  of  the  Congress  In  regard  to 
appropriate  levels  of  revenues  and  outlays. 

In  the  case  of  legislation  proposing  new  or 
Increased  tax  expenditures,  the  revenue  com- 
mittees of  each  House  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  maintaining  the  appropriate  levels 
of  revenues  and  tax  exi>endltures  as  set  forth 
In  each  concurrent  resolution  or  of  Justify- 
ing any  deviation  from  those  levels. 

The  Budget  Committee  shaU  review  and 
consider  existing  tax  expenditures.  Thi-  will 
ensure  that  any  decision  or  direct  spending 
priorities  will  be  made  after  consideration  of 
present  Indirect  spending  through  tax  ex- 
penditures. The  Budget  Committee  will  also 
determine  appropriate  changes  In  the  level 
of  revenues  including  any  decrease  contem- 
plated from  new  tax  expenditures  to  be  en- 
acted In  the  fiscal  year  In  question.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  also  determine  the  existing  lev- 
els of  tax  expenditures  and  consider  their 
effects  on  Federal  revenues  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  other  matters  within  the  Com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction.  FlnaUy,  the  Commit- 
tee shaU  make  continuing  studies  of  tax  ex- 
penditures and  methods  of  coordinating  tax 
expenditure  programs  and  direct  budget 
outlays. 

«  •  •  *  • 

ASSISTANCE     TO     BUDGET    COMMTrTEBS 

Section  202(a)  provides  that  It  shaU  be  the 
duty  and  function  of  COB  to  provide  the 
Budget  Committees  of  both  Houses  with  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  budget,  appro- 
priation bills,  other  bills  authorizing  or  pro- 
viding budget  authority  or  tax  expendltiires, 
revenues,  receipts,  estimated  future  revenues 
and  receipts,  changing  revenue  conditions 
and  such  other  information  as  the  commit- 
tees may  request.  It  further  provides  that  at 
the  request  of  the  Budget  Committees,  per- 
sonnel of  COB  shall  be  assigned,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  to  assist  each  such  conunittee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PROJECnOK  OF  REVENtTES  AND  BtTDGET  OUTLAYS 

Section  202(e)  requires  that  the  Director 
develop  for  the  Congress  Information  as  to 
the  effect  of  existing  revenue  laws.  Including 
tax  expenditures,  and  existing  authorizations 
and  budget  authority  on  expenditures  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  for  the  ensuing 
4  fiscal  years.  This  Is  In  keeping  with  the  em- 
phasis on  long-range  program  evaluation  and 
planning  required  in  other  sections  of  the 
Act.  (See  titles  VI  through  Vm.) 

•  •  •  •  • 
Sec.  307(d) .  Reports  on  I^gislation  Provu)- 

mc  New  Tax  Expenditures 
Committees  reporting  legislation  contain- 
ing new  or  Increased  tax  expenditures  shall 
Include  details  of  how  the  legislation  wUl  af- 
fect existing  levels  of  tax  expenditures  as 
contained  In  the  budget  resolution  and  why 
such  action  Is  necessary.  The  revenue  com- 
mittees of  each  House  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  fuUy  explaining  any  new 
or  Increased  tax  expenditures  and  their  effect 
or  Impact  and  have  the  task  of  Justifying  any 
deviation  from  the  level  set  forth  In  the  most 
recent  Concurrent  Resolution.  This  Is  to  In- 
sure that  any  new  or  Increased  tax  expendi- 
ture wUI  be  approved  by  the  Congress  only 


after  a  thorough  consideration  of  all  relevant 
factors.  The  report  will  project  resulting  tax 
expenditures  for  each  of  the  budget  year  and 
the  four  foUowing  years,  and  Indicate  the 
Impact,  If  any,  on  state  and  local  government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  report  will  accurately 
detail  the  operation  of  the  tax  expendi- 
ture concept  except  for  the  inclusion  of 
tax  expenditures  in  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. They  are  now  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  resolution. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  in 
the  discussion  of  estimated  revenues  and 
their  sources  it  is  also  appropriate  to  dis- 
cuss tax  expenditures  as  they  bear  di- 
rectly on  revenues  raised  through  the  tax 
system  and  any  changes  therein  may 
have  the  result  of  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing estimated  revenues. 

Finally  I  would  Uke  to  reiterate  that 
it  is  extremely  important  to  consider  to- 
direct  outlays  by  way  of  tax  expenditures 
in  the  general  debate  on  the  budget  and 
also  at  such  times  as  the  Congress  is 
considering  tax  legislation.  If  we  do  this, 
decisions  made  in  this  area  will  be  on 
a  more  toformed  basis  than  ever  before 
and  will  be  coordinated  to  a  much  greater 
degree  with  our  direct  spending  through 
the  budget  process. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  provides 
a  workable  way  for  Ccmgress  to  under- 
take its  examination  of  the  needs  and 
program  alternatives,  and  the  aUocation 
of  revenues  to  diverse  human  and  na- 
tional needs.  It  will  establish  a  means  for 
more  responsible  and  disciplined  execu- 
tion by  Congress  to  its  responsibiUties  in 
the  budget-cKilicymaking  fields. 

It  will  allow  Congress  to  acquire  the 
means  for  the  gathering  of  interpretive 
and  analytical  data  on  spending  and  re- 
lated programs.  Most  importantly.  It  will 
facilitate  the  use  of  objective  expendi- 
tures analyses  to  help  it  form  mdepend- 
ent  judgments  on  appropriaticms  mat- 
ters. There  are  no  simple  solutions  or 
panaceas  for  this  problem.  I  trust  that 
some  of  the  solutions  whcih  wlU  begin  to 
resolve  these  problems  may  be  found  in 
thisbiU. 

One  other  change  that  should  be 
pointed  out  is  that  section  311  which 
deals  with  Umitations  on  consideration 
of  new  budget  authority  legislation,  en- 
titlement legislation  or  revenue  reducing 
legislation  also  includes  consideration  of 
tax  expenditure  measures. 

I  note  that  the  managers  added  a 
statement  at  page  64  of  the  report  which 
reads: 

Although  there  Is  no  specific  mention  on 
the  consideration  of  tax  expenditure  meas- 
ures, the  managers  note  that  after  comple- 
tion of  the  reconcUlatlon  process,  Congress 
may  not  consider  tax  expenditures  legisla- 
tion that  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
total  revenues  below  the  appropriate  level  of 
the  most  recent  concurrent  resolution. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina whether,  therefore,  we  are  right  to 
assume  that,  basicsdly,  the  Senate  pro- 
visions regarding  tax  expenditures  are 
incorporated  in  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  made  many  valuable  contributions 
to  the  Senate  bill  and  to  this  report. 
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I  think  one  of  the  wisest  things  ever 
suggested  to  any  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  instead  of  having 
controversies  in  which  the  President  im- 
pounds fvmds  when  he  feels  that  some 
program  ought  to  be  eliminated  or  some 
appropriation  for  some  program  should 
be  reduced,  we  establish  the  principles 
incorporated  in  the  conference  report — 
that  the  President  asks  Congress  to  make 
a  rescission  of  the  programs,  to  revoke 
the  program  or  to  rescind  the  appropria- 
tion, or  to  reduce  the  appropriation.  This 
is  an  orderly  way  to  solve  the  problem 
which  the  executive  branch  and  the  leg- 
islative branch  have  been  quarreling 
about,  I  suppose,  almost  since  George 
Washington  took  his  first  oath  of  ofBce 
as  President. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  very  much  for  noting  that. 
I  believe  the  impoundment  issue  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  in  the  relationship 
between  Congress  and  the  Executive  and 
always  thought  that  the  rescission 
method  was  the  most  appropriate  way 
to  deal  with  expenditmes  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  want  to  undertake.  I  am 
very  pleased  the  conference  request  in- 
cludes that  provision  and  also  tightens 
use  of  the  antideficiency  act  in  this  area. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
Senator  Muskh  as  much  time  as  he  may 
require  and  tlien  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  just 
have  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MUSKm.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  While  my  esteemed  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Javixs,  is  present, 
I  would  like  to  pay  particular  tribute  to 
him  for  writing  in  the  tax  expenditure 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pr«sident,  I  will  have  some  more 
extensive  comments  on  those  provisions 
when  I  later  make  ray  comments  on  the 
bill.  While  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  on  the  floor,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  for  this,  and  much  other,  extremely 
valuable  assistance  that  he  provided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  in 
the  commendations  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
morning,  and  I  especlaUy  would  like  to 
direct  my  comments  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  observations  made  by  Senator 
Allen  are  most  appropriate.  I  have  con- 
sidered it  a  privilege  to  serve  imder  Sen- 
ator EKvra's  leadership  during  the  past 
2  years.  He  should  be  complimented  upon 
the  record  of  that  leadership. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  in  m-ging  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  7130.  the  Congres- 
sloiud  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  the 
best  kind  of  reform  measui-e — self-re- 
form. It  will  give  Congress  the  means  to 
deal  in  an  orderly  and  comprehensive 
fashion  with  our  most  important  deci- 


sions— those  of  budget  po  ley  and  na- 
tional priorities. 

The  Congressional  Budj  et  and  Im- 
poundment ConUol  Act  of  1974  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  >ill  Congress 
will  consider  this  session. 

It  is  designed  to  give  Congress  the  in- 
formation and  staff  neces^ry  to  deter- 
mine each  year  how  muc  i  money  the 
Government  has,  how  mich  it  should 
take  in,  and  how  much  it  ihould  spend, 
before  determining  what  to  buy  with  the 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

Durii  g  the  past  lialf  cenJjury.  the  Con- 
gress has  witnessed  a  steady  erosion  of 
its  control  over  the  budget.  In  contrast, 
we  have  seen  a  consistent  escalation  of 
executive  influence  over  budget  and  fiscal 
policies.  1 

The  Congressional  Bucket  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  ofJ1974  will  give 
us  the  means  to  reverse  tnat  erosion.  It 
can  reform  the  most  serious  shortcom- 
ings in  the  system  by  w^ich  Congress 
currently  considers  the  butiget. 

It  will  provide  the  Congriess  with  addi- 
tional resources  it  needs,  both  in  terms 
of  staff  and  information,  io  make  Inde- 
pendent decisions  on  budget  policies. 

It  will  establish  a  realistic  timetable 
for  congressional  considei'ation  of  the 
budget,  enabling  Congress  to  complete  its 
work  on  the  budget  beforejthe  beginning 
of  each  new  fiscal  year.       i 

It  will,  for  the  first  timet  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  mechanism  for  overall, 
comprehensive  consideration  of  budget 
policies.  I  ,  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it|is  appropriate 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  staff  grafting  group 
which  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
conferees  in  the  resoluti(^n  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Hoi|se  and  Senate 
versions  and  in  the  draf  tliig  of  the  con- 
ference report.  That  groi|p  consisted  of 
Robert  Bland  Smith.  Jt.;  Herbert  N. 
Jasper;  Alvin  From;  W.  P.  Goodwin,  Jr.; 
and  J.  Robert  Vastine;  ^ith  help  from 
Harry  Ldttell  and  Larry  Monaco  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel's  Ofjce  and  Allen 
Schick  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  distinguished  SentAor  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin)  his  already  ex- 
plained, in  some  detail!  the  anti-im- 
poundment provision  in  [the  conference 
report.  I  would  like  now*  to  discuss  the 
major  elements  of  the  bucket  reform  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report  to  which 
Senator  Ervin  has  alluded. 

First,  the  conference  report,  as  did  the 
Senate  bill,  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Congressional  Budget  Office — CBO— as 
an  agency  of  the  Congress.  In  agreeing  to 
a  Congressional  Budget  Oflce,  the  con- 
ferees anticipate  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  hvill  have  their 
own  staff. 

The  CBO  will  meet  *ur  need  for  a 
highly  competent  staff  %o  guide  us  in 
fiscal  policy  and  budgetary  considera- 
tions. It  will  be  a  full-tUne,  year-round, 
nonpartisan  staff  that  wfll  compare  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  will 
provide  Congress  with  the  knd  of  infor- 
mation and  analyses  it  needs  to  work 
on  an  equal  footing  wiljh  the  executive 
branch. 

In  my  view,  the  creati  in  of  the  CBO  is 
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an  essential  element  of  the  buc  set  process 
established  In  this  bUl, 

Second,  the  conference  report  Includes 
a  workable  and  realistic  timetable  for 
congiessional  consideration  ot,  the  budg- 
et. The  cornerstones  of  thi^  reformed 
budget  proce.ss  are  two  budiet  resolu- 
tions. The  first  enacted  by  Majr  15  would, 
effect,    establish    the    congressional 


m    ,    

budget  for  the  fiscal  year  begmmng  the 
next  October  1.  That  resolution  would 
establish  appropriate  overall  spending 
levels  and  recommended  subtargets  by 
functional  categories  as  well  as  appropri- 
ate levels  for  revenues  and  prtojected  and 
desirable  surpluses  or  d^ts.  J 

The  second  budget  resolution  must  be 
enacted  by  September  15.  Thig  resolution 
would  provide  Congress  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reassess  its  Initial  budget  and 
priority  decisions  just  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  fiscal  year— taking  into 
account  the  most  current  economic  data 
and  the  intervening  actions  of  individual 
spending  measures.  If  the  la^t  revenue 
estimates  and  the  individual  spending 
measures  previously  enacted  differ  from 
the  appropriate  levels  established  in  that 
second  budget  resolution,  the  resolution 
will  also  direct  committees  of  j  jurisdiction 
to  recommend  the  legislative!  action  nec- 
essary to  reconcile  those  differences. 

Congress  will  then  complete  its  actiwi 
on  the  budget  by  September  25  by  enact- 
ing the  reconciliation  bill  mandated  by 
the  second  concurrent  resolution. 

While  the  enactment  dates  for  the  two 
budget  resolutions  are  the  keys  to  the 
timetable,  the  conference  report  includes 
other  deadlines  that  are  Important  to  the 
success  of  the  reformed  budget  process. 
It  calls  for  the  President  to  i^bmlt  a  new 
"current  services"  budget  to  Congress  by 
the  previous  November  lOi  It  requires 
the  President  to  submit  his  final  budget 
15  days  after  Congress  convenes,  the 
same  as  in  cvu-rent  law.  And  it  calls  for 
all  spending  legislation  to  be  enacted  by 
the  7th  day  after  Labor  Dtiy. 

Third,  an  essential  part  of  the  re- 
formed budget  process  is  tlic  completion 
of  conslderatiOTi  of  authorisation  meas- 
ures, which  must  be  enacted  before  Con- 
gress can  act  upon  appropriations  bills. 
The  conference  report,  as|  did  the  Sen- 
ate version,  calls  for  a  Ma*  15  deadline 
for  committee  reports  on  Authorization 
measures,  with  no  enactment  deadline. 
In  addition,  the  conferen<ie  report  re- 
quires the  President  to  su|jmit  his  au- 
thorization request  to  Coqgress  a  year 
in  advance  so  that  the  Authorization 
committees  can  get  a  h^ad  start  on 
meeting  their  deadlines. 

Fourth,  the  conference  report  requires 
that  the  first  budget  resolution  contain 
enough  detaUed  data  to  insiffe  a  mean- 
ingful debate  on  budget  and  program 
priorities  each  spring.  Anq  it  mandates 
additional  backup  information  necessary 
for  that  debate  be  included  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Further,  the  conferenct  report  in- 
cludes a  workable  procedure  for  trans- 
lating the  functional  breal^downs  in  the 
budget  resolutions  Into  congressional 
committee  and  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee allocations.  This  procedure  is  nec- 


essary to  insure  effective  scorekeeplng 
during  consideration  of  spending  and 
revenue  measures. 

Fifth,  the  conference  report  Insures, 
as  did  the  Senate  bill,  that  all  spending 
measures  be  sent  to  the  President  as  they 
are  completed,  though  they  would  not 
become  effective  imtil  October  1  or  later. 
This  insurance  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  President  from  imdercutting  the 
congressional  budget  process  by  vetoes 
of  spending  bills  just  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year.  And  the  confer- 
ence report  provides,  as  did  the  Senate 
bill,  that  the  scope  of  the  reconciliation 
process  be  broad  enough  to  generate  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  actions  each  September. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  reaffirmation  of  the  determina- 
tion of  members  of  both  political  parties 
to  establish  an  open,  informative  and 
thorough  way  for  Congress  to  handle  the 
Fedoul  budget. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  this 
legislation  for  more  than  a  year  beUeve 
it  will  work. 

However,  it  will  not  work  unless  Sena- 
tors— and  that  Includes  all  of  us — are 
willing  to  change  their  style  of  living  In 
this  body. 

It  is  going  to  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  keep  our  noses  to  the  grindstone 
on  a  year-roiuid  basis  to  meet  the  dead- 
lines set  out  in  the  bUl.  It  is  going  to  re- 
quire that  our  entire  staffs  are  attuned 
to  what  Is  happening  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess for  many  weeks  in  a  row. 

Mr.  President,  in  drafting  this  legisla- 
tion In  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, as  well  as  on  the  Senate  floor,  we 
have  attempted  to  develop  a  procedure 
for  congressional  consideration  of  the 
budget  that  is  both  disciplined  and 
flexible. 

That  is  a  difficult  balance  to  achieve. 
But  I  am  hopeful  we  have  accomplished 
it. 

To  be  sure,  particularly  in  its  first 
years,  the  implementation  of  the  process 
may  be  erratic  and  deadlines  may  be 
missed.  But  the  process  in  this  legisla- 
tion Is  flexible  enough  to  survive  a  trying 
transition  period.  And  it  will  not  collapse 
as  long  as  the  Members  of  Congress  want 
it  to  work. 

All  told,  some  35  or  40  Senators  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  this  bill. 
And  the  best  guarantee  for  the  sucess  of 
the  process  established  in  this  bill  Is 
for  the  Members  of  Congress  to  exhibit 
the  same  kind  of  determination  to  imple- 
ment it  that  they  did  to  draft  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  too 
important  for  us  to  allow  it  to  fail. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to  give 
a  special  word  of  personal  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

Senator  Metcalf  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Budgeting,  Man- 
agement, and  Expenditures  more  than  a 
year  ago  in  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  He  proceeded  with  the 
work  that  responsibility  imposed  upon 
him  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  pessimism  as  to  whether  or  not 


all  of  the  complex  problems  this  legisla- 
tion posed  could  be  resolved — and  re- 
solved in  a  meaningful  piece  of  legisla- 
tion In  this  Congress. 

It  Is  because  of  his  persistence  and  de- 
termined commitment  to  that  objective 
more  than  any  other  single  force  that 
we  are  now  acting  on  tills  conference  re- 
port and  about  to  send  a  bill  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  signature. 

I  compUment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I 
promised  to  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  but  first  I  want  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  given 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  overmagnlfy  the  great 
work  he  displayed  in  making  this  bill 
possible. 

Also,  I  would  Uke  to  join  in  his  tribute 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  who  con- 
ducted the  spadework  hearings  that  con- 
tributed to  the  bill,  and  he  also  made 
magnifkc«it  contributions  to  the  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
such  time  as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
especially  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  his  gracious  remarics.  I  am 
very  appreciative  of  them.  He  was  on  the 
subcommittee  day  after  day  when  It  met. 
We  heard  from  every  area  of  government 
and  from  the  academic  community.  We 
had  the  most  superb  staff  that  I  have 
ever  seen  working  together.  We  h«wl  con- 
sultants from  many  areas. 

Finally,  of  course,  let  me  say  I  feel  we 
have  come  forth  with  a  bill  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  has  said,  is  probably  the  most 
important  bill  to  be  passed  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  most  Important  bill  I  have 
worked  on  in  the  more  than  20  years  I 
have  been  in  Congress. 

I  want  to  especially  commend  my  col- 
league on  the  Budgeting  and  Manage- 
ment Subcommittee,  Senator  Saxbe.  who 
was  the  ranking  minority  member  and 
worked,  along  with  me.  to  get  hearings 
and  get  quorums,  and  get  discussions 
and  work  the  bill  out.  I  know  Senator 
Saxbc's  contributions  to  this  legislation 
will  also  be  remembered. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Maine  for  the  description 
of  how  the  bill  is  going  to  work,  for  simi- 
marizing  Uie  timetables  involved.  Of 
course,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  the  staff  and  the  committees 
of  both  Houses  and  all  of  us  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  have  made  a  con- 
tribution. But  we  caimot  sit  back.  We 
cannot  say,  "All  right.  Here  we  have 
passed  this  legislation  that  is  so  impor- 
tant and  so  significant,  and  now  let  us 
relax,"  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  suggested,  some  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  this  legislation  are 
the  titles  providing  for  constant  input  of 
information  to  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Congressional  Office  of  the 


Budget  and  the  separate  staffs  of  the 
committees. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  conference,  we  have  to 
select  a  director  of  the  Congressional 
Office  of  the  Budget,  who  is  api>oiuted 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  on  recommendation 
of  the  Budget  Committees  in  both 
Houses.  So  we  cannot  wait  until  next 
year  to  establish  the  Budget  Committees. 
We  need  to  do  it  right  away,  because  the 
most  important  and  significant  part  of 
this  bill  is  the  constant  flow  of  informa- 
tion, the  constant  preparation  of  infor- 
mation, parallel  to  that  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Many  and  many  a  time  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  has  pointed  out  that  this  prob- 
ably is  the  most  significant  part  of  the 
legislation,  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

This  is  vital.  It  will  have  a  significant 
impact  if  all  of  us  will  do  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  has  suggested — try  to 
make  it  work,  and  to  start  working  now. 
The  leadership  has  to  meet  and  we  have 
to  select  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, so  that  we  can  get  a  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  be- 
gin to  put  this  into  operation. 

Moreover,  I  wsjit  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  seeing  to  it 
that,  after  this  bill  was  written,  it  went 
to  the  Rules  Ckimmittee,  and.  I  believe 
with  great  statesmanship,  and  with  more 
farsightedness  as  to  what  would  happen 
to  the  varioiis  Members  of  the  Congress 
than  we  realized  on  the  Government  Op- 
eraticais  Committee,  he  provided  that 
Senators  could  serve  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, initially,  without  losing  their 
rights  on  other  committees.  Later,  in  the 
95th  Congress,  they  could  make  the  im- 
portant decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  serve  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, which  will  be  a  major  commit- 
tee, or  whether  they  want  to  go  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  cm  Finance,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  or  whatever  other 
second  class  A  committee  they  had. 

In  any  event,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  be  cre- 
ated immediately,  so  that  it  can  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  immediately,  so  that  it  can 
.start  work  immediately,  and  we  can  have 
a  Director  of  the  Congressional  Office  of 
the  Budget  working  in  this  period,  so 
that  we  will  be  prepared  to  get  the  nec- 
essary information  in  the  next  Congress. 

I  discussed  some  of  these  matters  with 
the  Comptroller  General  in  a  hearing  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  on  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  he  has  already  appointed  Mr.  Phillip 
"Sam"  Hughes  to  head  up  his  staff,  and 
start  his  staff  operations  in  anticipation 
of  this  legislation.  But  we  also  have  to 
start  our  operations  to  provide  them  the 
necessary  information  requirements. 

I  think  this  is  a  major  operation.  This 
is  one  of  the  legislative  accomplisliments 
that  we  will  be  able  to  look  back  vttoa, 
and  I  think  that  we  will  have  a  great 
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deal  of  pride  that  we  participated  in  it. 
But  we  can  only  Justify  that  pride  if  we 
continue  to  keep  the  pressure  on,  and 
get  the  Congressional  Budget  OflQce  Di- 
rector appointed  and  get  this  informa- 
tion flowing  into  the  Congress,  so  we  will 
be  ready,  when  the  President  sends  up 
his  budget  message  next  year,  and  the 
committees  will  be  ready,  to  act  and 
report. 

I  have  the  same  praise  for  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  especially  for 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  who  has  been 
just  as  persistent  as  any  Senator  I  can 
remember,  in  getting  this  legislation, 
who  made  the  compromises  that  per- 
mitted us  to  get  legislation  to  the  floor. 
But  I  want  to  admonish  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  only  begun  to  fight. 
Let  us  get  this  bill  passed  today  and 
imderway  as  a  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  final  stage  of  the  Budget 
Control  bill,  perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  express  gratitude 
for  the  legislative  process  which  has  pro- 
duced it.  From  its  beginning  with  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol, the  bill  has  imdergone  intensive  in- 
vestigation and  negotiation  by  Members 
and  staff  in  both  Houses,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Indeed,  thousands  of  hours 
have  been  spent  in  testing  its  political 
feasibility  and  its  parliamentary  work- 
ability. The  basic  features  and  require- 
ments of  this  bill  are  the  result  of  some- 
times drastic  changes,  not  easily  an-ived 
at,  or  willingly  agreed  to,  but  I  believe 
it  is  the  best  we  could  have  done — given 
the  scope  of  the  challenge  before  us. 

That  challenge — stated  plainly — was 
to  find  a  mechanism  by  which  535  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  determine  an  ap- 
propriate budget  for  the  Nation  and  con- 
duct their  legislative  business  within  it. 
Since  1921,  attempts  have  been  made  by 
Congress  to  meet  this  challenge.  All  have 
failed  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  were  political.  The  result 
has  been  Increasing  control  over  fiscal 
policy  by  the  executive  branch,  not  pro- 
vided in,  nor  even  contemplated  by.  the 
Constitution. 

The  mechanism  created  by  this  legis- 
lation is  more  comprehensive,  more  dy- 
namic, than  anything  previously  con- 
sidered. It  is  framed  within  the  tradi- 
tions and  procedures  of  Congress,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  provides  a  new  set  of 
rules  which,  if  followed,  will  work.  The 
very  nature  of  Congress  is  that  it  acts 
by  majority  vote.  It  does  what  it  wants 
to  do  based  on  its  responsibility  to  the 
electorate.  The  budget  bill  provides  the 
opportxmity  for  Congress  to  act  in  an  or- 
ganized and  InteUigent  manner,  to  de- 
velop a  fiscal  policy  and  to  provide  budg- 
etary control.  That  is  all  we  can  do. 

But  whatever  the  future  of  the  budget 
procedure  mechanism,  there  are  some 
very  far-reaching  and  long-needed  In- 
stitutional reforms  in  this  bill,  and  I 
think  they  should  be  emphasized. 

First,  each  House  will  have  a  Budget 
Committee  which  will  look  at  expendi- 
tures and  revenues  in  the  light  of  the 
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economy  and  recommend  ippropriate 
budgetary  levels — ^first,  in  the  spring, 
and  then  again  by  Septemb^. 

These  committees  will  assort  a  score- 
keeping  pressure  on  spending  and  reve- 
nue legislation,  and  will  provijie  Congress 
with  a  continuing  picture  ol  budgetary 
requirements.  I 

Second,  there  will  be  estaboshed  a  new 
Congressional  Budget  OfBce  ifith  its  own 
director,  personnel,  and  equipment  to 
analyze  budgetary  information  on  a 
year-round  basis,  and  furniih  such  in- 
formation as  well  as  personnel  assistance 
on  a  priority  basis  to  the  bud|et  commit- 
tees; to  the  appropriations  and  revenue 
committees,  on  request;  andt  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  to  other  con^mittees  and 
Members.  The  CBO  would  [be  nonpar- 
tisan, and  responsible  for  developing  an 
informational  base  upon  whifch  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  can  make  their 
decisions. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  eitensive  au- 
thority to  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice to  obtain  budget  and  fiscal  infonna- 
tion,  including  estimates  and  statistics 
from  the  various  agencies  and  depart- 
ments in  the  executive  branqh,  and  from 
congressional  agencies.  Except  for  cer- 
tain necessary  constraints  [  as  to  con- 
fidentiality, such  informatiin  and  data 
shall  be  made  public.  I 

In  addition,  in  title  vm,  the  bill  con- 
tains provisions  which,  pr«)erly  imple- 
mented, will  vastly  improve  the  quality 
of  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program  infor- 
mation in  the  executive  anfl  make  such 
information  readily  available  to  Con- 
gress. Briefly  stated,  these  are  designed 
to  establish  a  procedure  for  Congress, 
acting  through  the  Comptroller  General, 
to  specify  the  format  and  cintent  of  the 
fiscal,  budgetary,  and  progijm  informa- 
tion it  needs  for  the  executive  mandate 
data  classification  on  a  imif0rm  program 
basis,  so  the  Congress  can  more  readily 
identify,  and  select  more  sensibly  among 
competing  program  interest  and  priori- 
ties direct  the  GAO — and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  OfBce — to  1  create  and 
maintain  files  of  fiscal,  budgetary,  and 
program  data,  for  congressional  use,  in 
a  form  for  computer  profcessing;  and 
direct  the  Comptroller  General,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  appropriate  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  to  develoj  and  main- 
tam  an  up-to-date  invento  y  and  direc- 
tory of  sources  of  such  information  in 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednei  day,  in  hear- 
ings of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  on  fesearch  sup- 
port and  information  services  needed  by 
Congress,  I  had  a  dialog  with  Comp- 
troller General  Staats  a^d  Philip  S. 
Hughes  of  his  staff  on  GAp's  plans  for 
implementation  of  these!  vitally  Im- 
portant provisions  of  the  Mill. 

I  ask  imanimous  consentlthat  relevant 

portions  of  the  hearing  Jtranscript  be 

included  in  the  Record  at  fflie  conclusion 

of  my  statement  today.        I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEfIT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Prei  ident.  paran 


thetically  in  developing  title  VI  [I,  I  had 
the  fullest  support  and  assis>;ance  of 
members  of  the  House  Approt>riations 
Committee  staff.  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
express  my  particular  appreciation  to 
Keith  Mainland,  Bruce  Meredith  and  Eu- 
gene Wilhelm,  all  of  whom  mide  valu- 
able contributions.  I 

As  I  have  said  many  times.  Informa- 
tion is  the  name  of  the  game  jn  budget 
control.  Expenditure  levels  and  revenue 
estimates  and  projections  muit  be  de- 
veloped from  hard  data,  most Jof  which 
is  stored  in  the  executive  branch.  For 
the  legislative  budget  control  mecha- 
nism to  work  effectively,  that  data  must 
be  made  available  to  the  Congitess,  when 
and  as  needed. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  provides  for  a 
new  fiscal  year — beginning  October  1. 
This  will  provide  both  the  avithorizing 
and  spending  committees  with  breathing 
room  to  complete  their  legislaUive  work- 
loads. More  important,  it  will  felve  Con- 
gress a  reasonable  time  in  {which  to 
establish  budgetary  targets  eai-ly  in  the 
year,  and  make  a  final  judgment  as  to 
appropriate  expenditures  and  revenues 
before  the  fiscal  year  begins.  The  July  1 
fiscal  year — which  grew  out  ctf  another 
era  when  Congresses  went  hpme  early 
in  the  summer — ^has  increasingly  pro- 
vided a  problem  for  appropriations  and 
other  spending  measures  frequently  re- 
sulting in  continuing  resolutJ|ons.  Con- 
gressional intent  as  to  this  change  in 
the  fiscal  year  is  imderscored  l»y  the  fact 
that  both  the  Senate  and  the  Bouse  com- 
mittees set  the  October  1  date  early  in 
the  consideration  of  their  resp^tive  bills, 
and  it  was  sustained.  j 

Fifth,  an  impoundment  control  feature 
has  been  added,  and  the  impasse  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  this, important 
matter  has  been  resolved.  Under  the  bill, 
the  Antideflciency  Act  has  been  tight- 
ened up  to  permit  reserves  solqly  for  con- 
tingencies and  to  effect  ^vings  or 
efficiencies.  I 

Whenever  the  President  sepks  to  im- 
pound by  terminating  prograpis  or  cut- 
ting spending  for  fiscal  policy  reasons,  he 
would  be  required  to  send  Congress  a 
message  requesting  the  racission  of 
budget  authority.  Unless  bofth  Houses 
complete  action  on  the  rescission  in  45 
days,  he  may  not  impound  and  must  con- 
tinue to  spend  the  money  for  the  objec- 
tives established  by  Congre^. 

For  aU  other  impoundment$,  including 
reserves  under  the  Antidefi(Jiency  Act, 
the  President  must  notify  Cohgress,  and 
if  either  House  passes  an  "imtx>undment 
resolution"  disapproving  such  impound- 
ment, he  is  required  to  releas^  the  funds. 
In  themselves,  these  five  features  pro- 
vide Congress  with  the  tools  and  time  by 
which  Congress  can  educate  itself  as  to 
the  effect  of  spending  and  reyenue  levels 
on  the  economy  and  on  national  growth. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  histoW,  Congress 
and  its  relevant  committees  will  have 
their  own  informational  base  for  assess- 
ing alternative  budgetary  approaches  and 
program  priorities.  It  will  be  Rble  to  look 
at  what  it  has  spent  and  whsit  it  intends 
to  spend  as  parts  of  a  total  picture.  It  will 
be  able  to  keep  score  on  itself  .i  It  will  have 
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its  own  built-in  early  warning  system  on 
the  economy.  For  the  first  time,  it  will 
have  the  capability  of  maldng  fiscal 
policy  without  having  to  rely  primarily 
on  Executive  expertise.  And  it  will  have 
a  check  on  the  President  when  he  seeks 
to  impose  his  own  fiscal  policy  through 
the  impoundment  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  with  this 
"Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974"  because  it 
contains  many  of  the  featiu'es  of  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  was  submitted 
by  the  then  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Sax  BE)  and  me  very  early  on  in  the 
subcommittee  consideration  of  S.  1541, 
the  basic  Senate  bill.  It  was  our  feeling 
then  that  congressional  budget  reform 
was  the  No.  1  priority  of  the  93d 
Congress,  but  in  order  to  get  Congress  to 
support  it,  there  had  to  be  a  mechanism 
devised  which  would  allow  Congress  suf- 
ficient flexibiUty  to  arrive  at  spending 
and  revenue  decisions  within  its  own  pro- 
cedural frameworlL.  rather  than  to  im- 
pose rigid  rules  of  restraint. 

This  bill,  as  finally  revised  and  im- 
proved, supports  that  policy  of  fiexibility. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Exhibit  1. — Exckbpts  of  Testimont  bt  Cokp- 

THOLLBR    GeNERAI.   ELMEK    B.    STAATS 

Mr.  Staats.  Section  202  of  the  Legtslative 
&ecM:ganlzation  Act  of  1970  provided  for  a 
standard  classification  of  budgetary  and  fis- 
cal data.  Responsibility  for  development  of 
that  classification  was  assigned  to  OMB  and 
Treasury  in  cooperation  with  the  GAO. 

H.R.  7130,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conference 
committee,  would  amend  Title  n  of  the  lieg- 
iSUtlve  Reorganisation  Act  of  1970  to  place 
primary  responsibiUty  for  the  development 
of  standard  data  classifications  and  congres- 
sional reporting  requirements  with  the 
Comptroller  General. 

I  have  testified  on  many  occasions  and  we 
have  WOTked  closely  with  the  many  parties 
Invtrtved  in  the  development  of  HH.  7180. 
We  firmly  support  the  objectives  of  this  leg- 
islation. We  recognize  the  congressional 
iMeds  for  and  the  problems  Involved  In  de- 
velc^lng  data  classifications  that  will  meet 
these  needs.  We  wiU  devote  the  resources 
required  to  effectively  carry  out  that  respon- 
sibility. 

To  carry  out  our  responsibilities  under 
sections  201,  202,  and  203  as  they  exist  now, 
we  have  a  fuU-tlme  24  person  staff.  This 
group  has  developed  and  maintains  an  In- 
formal but  close  working  relationships  with 
various  congressional  committees'  staffs,  es- 
peciaUy  the  appropriations  committees. 

The  group's  major  activities  are  aimed  at 
Improving  the  accessibility  and  usefulness 
of  data  currently  reported  to  the  Congress 
or  available  In  the  executive  agencies.  For 
example,  they  have  been  conducting  a  pilot 
study  with  the  Subcommittee  on  HUD, 
Space,  Science,  and  Veterans  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  identify  its 
needs  for  budgetary  and  program  informa- 
tion about  the  Departnaent  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  and  to  specify 
the  classifications  to  be  used  in  reporting 
to  the  Subcommittee. 

We  referred  to  this  effort  in  a  May  1973 
report  to  this  Committee.  We  are  pleased  to 
report  that  we  have  now  developed  proposed 
classifications  for  each  of  the  49  HUD  ap- 
propriations accounts  and  have  presented 
them  to  the  Subcommittee  staff. 

More  recently,  we  have  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  14  Department  of  Agriculture  ac- 


counts In  a  slmUar  effort.  With  the  increase 
In  staff  and  the  experience  gained  In  the 
HUD  pUot  study  we  will  be  moving  Into  other 
arests  in  the  near  future. 

We  are  confident  that  we  have  developed 
the  capability  and  etsabUshed  the  working 
relationship  with  the  Congressional  commit- 
tees and  the  executive  agencies  which  will 
enable  us  to  carry  out  the  reporting  re- 
quirements and  classifications  work  that 
would  be  assigned  to  us  under  Hist.  7130. 

Since  our  prior  repwrt  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  Treasury  have  created  a  team  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  addressing  the  Congres- 
sional information  needs  identified  by  the 
survey  of  committees  and  members  we  con- 
ducted in  1971  and  reported  in  February 
and  November  1972. 

We  are  continuing  to  serve  as  the  agent 
of  Congress  in  workii>g  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  Department  of 
the  Treasury  team  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
Their  team  Issued  its  plan  on  Much  7,  1974. 

This  plan  covers  a  wide  range  of  the  in- 
formation needs  of  the  Congress.  Of  par- 
ticular Interest  at  this  time  when  HJR.  7130 
is  in  focus  are  the  categories  which  deal  with 
Federal  budget  and  supporting  Information, 
budget  and  fiscal  status  Information,  pro- 
gram oriented  Infonnatlon  and  tax  expendl- 
ure  Information.  The  plan  also  includes  cate- 
gories of  information  on  fiscal  policy,  foreign 
currency.  Federal  employment,  grant  pro- 
grams and  social  and  economic  conditions. 

Several  task  groups  have  been  created  to 
assess  the  executive  branch  capabilities  to 
meet  these  needs.  We  are  participating  In 
this  work,  especially  in  the  f\irther  identifica- 
tion of  congressional  information  reqxiire- 
ments. 

The  OMB  and  Treasury  March  7th  plan 
does  not  propose  to  address  needs  which  deal 
with  social  and  economic  information  on 
the  grounds  that  these  types  of  data  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  budget  and  fiscal  data 
included  In  Title  n.  We  do  not  agree  with 
their  position.  However,  enactment  of  Title 
Vin  of  H.R.  7130  WiU  settle  that  issue — ^the 
Congressional  requirement  Is  made  clear  that 
program-related  data  and  information,  such 
as  social  and  economic  data,  are  within  the 
scope  of  this  title. 

In  addition  to  efforts  directed  at  improv- 
ing the  classification  and  repyortlng  to  the 
Congress,  we  believe  It  essential  that  Con- 
gress  be  given  assistance  in  obtaining  the  in- 
formation It  needs.  The  OMB/Treasiury  team 
recognizes  this  problem.  In  their  plan  they 
state  that  "it  is  ^parent  that  many  of  the 
information  probLms  are  due  to  difflculies  in 
identifyin.g  Information  sources  and  in  ob- 
taining and  aggregating  disparate  data,  and 
are  not  due  to  a  lack  of  data."  An  inventory 
and  directory  services  for  the  Congress  to 
permit  it  to  obtain  data  from  executive 
branch  sources  is  needed.  We  are  exploring 
ways  such  a  service  could  be  established.  H  Ji. 
7130  would  amend  section  203  to  require  such 
assistance  from  vis.  We  agree  that  It  Is  needed 
and  feasible  to  develc^. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  requested  us  to  help  them 
develop  procedures  for  acquiring  and  using 
3-  to  5-year  projections  of  Federal  outlays 
and  receipts,  especlaUy  for  the  major  pro- 
grams that  are  not  subject  to  annual  con- 
gressional funding.  In  aiddltion,  the  GAO  staff 
is  Identifying  the  resources  available  in  the 
executive  branch  for  providing  such  forecast 
or  data  from  which  forecasts  can  be  made. 
We  are  also  cooperating  with  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Services  hi  its  work  on 
budget  analysis  and  estimating  procedures. 
*  «  •  *  • 

Senator  Metcaix.  I  have  said  on  several 
occasions   the   most  exciting  and  timmirtg 


thing  about  the  Budget  Control  Act — which 
I  hope  will  be  finally  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress this  afternoon — is  that,  among  other 
areas  pertaining  to  our  information  needs, 
it  provides  an  opportunity  for  gathering  and 
assembling  Information  on  the  budget  at  the 
same  time  as  the  OMB. 

As  you  know,  some  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
felt  that  you  could  not,  or  would  not,  do  the 
job.  Those  of  us  who  supported  Title  vm, 
however,  felt  that  OAO  was  the  best  agency 
for  this. 

I  expect  to  go  to  the  floor  at  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon  and  speak  on  the  coixference  re- 
port. Can  you  assure  me  now,  so  that  I  can 
assure  members  of  the  Senate  that  we  will 
see  progress  in  your  capacity  in  mairing  this 
new  budget  process,  and  this  new  informa- 
tion process,  work? 

Mr.  Staats.  I  can  give  you  that  assur- 
ance, and  we  are  already  well  under  way  with 
efforts  which  will  fit  In  with  the  responsibil- 
ities that  we  wUl  have  under  Title  vm. 
However,  we  will  need  some  additional  re- 
sources. 

Senator  Mctcalp.  Tou  need  some  more 
manpower,  and  so  forth,  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Staats.  We  are  currently  examining 
our  own  internal  allocations  of  our  staff, 
with  this  in  mind,  but  I  think  I  can  give  you 
the  assurance  you  are  seeking  here  that  we 
WiU  not  only  be  able  to  io  it,  but  we  think 
we  can  do  it  In  a  very  satisfactory  way. 

Senator  Metcalf.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Staats.  Yes. 

Senator  Mktcal.p.  Mr.  Hughes  may  want 
to  add  something  here. 

Mr.  HcoHEs.  I  am  certainly,  not  surpris- 
ingly, supporting  the  Comptroller  General  in 
bis  statement.  We  are  working  very  cloeely 
with  the  OMB  and  the  Treasury,  particularly 
OMB,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent law  and  the  anticipated  provisions  of  HA. 
7130. 

The  Job  Is  not  going  to  be  easy.  We  feel — 
and  I  think  OMB  and  Treastiry  agree — that 
our  efforts  should  be  to  develop  a  complex  of 
systems  that  wiU  meet  both  Executive 
Branch  and  Congressional  needs,  rather  than 
dupUcating  systems. 

That  is  not  an  easy  Job,  as  you  can  imagine, 
because  of  inevitable  problems  on  both  sides, 
but  in  recent  months  the  cooperation  be- 
tween all  parties  has  been  very  good,  and  we 
are  hopeful  we  can  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
on  a  unified  basis,  or  for  the  most  part  at 
least  on  a  unified  basis. 

We  have  been  taking  a  somewhat  more 
agressive  stance  with  the  Executive  Branch 
in  this  recently,  because  we  think  it  Is  neces- 
sary, and  also  it  helps  to  move  the  work 
along. 

Our  work  with  the  subconunittees  on  ap- 
propriations with  respect  to  classifications 
has  been  of  great  help  in  convincing  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  that  it  is  Important  they 
involve  themselves  in  this  kind  of  an  effort. 

There  are  some  difficult  problems,  for  ex- 
ample, arising  out  of  executive  branch  re- 
sponsibility for  the  President's  budget,  vis  a 
vis  congressional  responsibilities  and  con- 
gressional needs  for  data.  We  need  to  work 
with  the  Executive  agencies  in  a  fashion 
which  is  consistent  with  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  and  presidential  and  OMB 
responsiblUttes  under  that  Act.  but  at  the 
same  time  gets  the  Congress  the  informa- 
tion that  it  needs  for  budget  and  program 
analysis.  My  personal  feeling,  and  I  think 
the  feeling  of  those  who  are  working  on  these 
problems  in  GAO,  is  that  we  are  moving  weU, 
and  much  better  than  we  did  for  a  perkxl  of 
time,  and  frankly,  I  think  the  discussions 
around  H.R.  7130  and  its  progress  through  the 
Congress  have  been  very  imp<M-tant  In  this. 

Those  were  discussions  at  a  staff  levtf. 
Mr.   Tacberon    and   others   parUdpSkted   tn. 
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them,  and  organized  them.  I  think  they  were 
very  helpful. 

Senator  Metcau-.  We  had  a  magnificent 
.staff  effort,  of  course,  and  a  magnificent  effort 
on  the  part  of  consultants  and  advisers  who 
came  in  here  and  offered  their  expertise  to 
help  MS  work  out  a  very  complex  and  dif- 
ficult problem.  But  you  have  all  read  the 
news  reports  and  the  Congressional  Record 
this  morning  of  the  discussion  of  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoxise  by 
Members  of  Congress,  where  longtime  Mem- 
bers say  it  will  not  work.  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  get  your  assurance  that  some- 
thing that  I  think  Is  the  most  exciting  part 
of  the  new  budget  bUl— this  Information 
standardization  and  gathering  process — as  set 
forth  in  Title  vm  can  and  will  work. 

Mr.  Staats.  I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  supported  Title  VII  and  Title 
Vin  In  our  discussions  with  the  House  and 
with  the  Conferees.  We  do  think  that  Title 
vn  and  vm  are  both  very  important  pieces 
of  this  total  legislation. 

X  would  like  to  add  one  other  thmg  which 
we  have  emphasized  at  the  times  we  have 
made  formal  testimony  on  this  budget  legis- 
lation before  the  different  committees  of  the 
Congress.  There  will  be  problems  in  the  first 
year  or  the  second  year.  Things  will  have  to 
be  worked  out,  but  the  important  thing  is  to 
give  the  new  organization  time  to  work  out 
those  problems. 

Referring  back  to  my  own  background  In 
the  Budget  Bureau,  where  we  attempted 
many  years  ago  to  develop  overall  targets  for 
the  Presidential  budget  along  the  same  con- 
ceptual line  as  this  legislation,  we  had  great 
difficulty  the  first  two  or  three  years  and  we 
had  to  work  out  those  problems.  The  agen- 
cies did  not  understand  what  we  were  trying 
to  do.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  does  not  get 
discouraged  if  this  does  not  work  smoothly 
the  first  time  around,  ijecause  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  problems,  Just  as  there  were  in 
the  executive  branch. 

Senator  MirrcAU.  I  am  sure  there  will  be, 
too.  I  was  pleased  that  Mr.  Hughes  assured  us 
that  there  has  been  cooperation  from  the 
Treasury  Department  and  from  the  OMB,  in 
trying  to  work  out  the  initial  stages  of  this, 
because — even  though  I  like  the  statement 
that  OAO  wUl  take  an  aggressive  attitude — 
there  are  executive  and  administrative  prob- 
lems that  are  going  to  be  unsurmountable,  if 
there  Is  not  mutual  imderstandlng  and  co- 
operation. I  am  glad  you  have  that  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  HooHEs.  Cooperation  has  been  good, 
Mr.  Chairman,  particularly  recently. 

As  you  say  the  problem  has  to  be  solved. 
The  data  must  come  out  of  the  executive 
agencies.  They  have  It  by  and  large.  That  la 
why  it  must  originate  there,  and  we  must 
resolve  those  problems. 

Senator  Mitcait.  We  would  like  to  have  it 
a  little  earlier,  that  is  aU.  We  would  like  to 
have  It  as  part  of  the  preparation  of  the 
budget.  Instead  of  having  it  thrown  at  us  on 
the  21st  of  January. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable 
goal,  and  we  should  be  able  to  achieve  It. 

The  one  comment,  repeating  myself  a  lit- 
tle bit  with  respect  to  the  dialogue  that  I 
had  with  Mr.  Cleveland.  Is  that  these  are 
complicated  problems,  and  by  and  large,  they 
are  human  problems,  problems  of  human  in- 
terrelationships, not  solvable  by  machines. 

Machines  may  help,  but  there  remain 
fundamental  difBculties.  We  had  some  rather 
candid  dialogue  with  the  Executive  Branch 
people  and  I  think  one  of  them  stated  the 
ultimate  problem  rather  well.  He  said  there 
may  come  a  point  when  they  would  rather 
take  the  heat  of  not  providing  the  informa- 
tion than  take  the  heat  Involved  in  providing 
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it.  Those  dilemmas  need  somehoi  r  to  be  faced 
up  to. 

Senator  Metcalf.  That  is  fievitable,  I 
think.  J 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  the  kind  of  issue  we 
are  struggling  with.  The  compu  ers  will  not 
help  on  these  human  problems. 

Senator  Metcalf.  Sometimes  ^u  may  find 
that  the  Congress  will  pull  the  «ug  out  from 
under  you,  by  deciding  that  sofne  kinds  of 
information  you  seek  should  notibe  provided. 
But  most  of  the  time,  I  hope,  w«  will  be  able 
to  give  you  cooperation  In  yoii-  search  for 
information  to  make  this  new  congressional 
budget  process  work. 

Mr.  Staats.  The  important  t:iing  here  is 
that  the  legislation  does  provida  the  charter, 
and  it  also  provides  the  mechjanlsm  for  a 
continuing  dialogue  on  this  wit  i  the  execu- 
tive branch.  This  is  very  Imporl  ant,  because 
without  that,  we  are  not  really  g  )ing  to  make 
progress.  It  may  be  slow  in  some  sureas,  but 
even  so,  I  think  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
charter  and  the  mechanism  now  for  this  dia- 
logue to  take  place  will  be  a  gi  Bat  step  for- 
ward. 

Senator  Metcalf.  I  think  this  wUl  be  help- 
ful, and  I  am  going  to  ask  thi  staff  to  ex- 
tract this,  and  I  will  put  it  In  Che  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  part  of  the  llscusslon  so 
that  we  will  make  some  legisUtive  history. 
Mr.  Staats.  Very  good.  , 

(This  terminated  the  excerpt.) 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President^  I  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pi-e$ident,  I  de- 
sire to  have  the  distingtiishad  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee clairf y  some  of  the  Id  tent  of  that 
committee,  and  of  the  confer  «s,  in  draft- 
ing the  language  of  title  X  af  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  lEipotmdment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  S.  1541. 

Title  X  of  S.  1541  must  be  correctly 
imderstood  and  interpreted  tt  the  outset 
by  members  of  the  executite  branch  if 
that  statute  is  to  be  fufy  effective. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  to  eKplain  some 
portions  of  title  X  of  that  legislation  so 
as  to  more  fully  explain  the  interrela- 
tionships of  its  provisions,  to  demon- 
strate how  these  various  sul  (sections  are 
intended  to  operate  harmoni  jusly  so  as  to 
remove  any  possible  ambigiity  or  con- 
flicts between  these  provisia  is. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  tne  answers  to 
the  ftUowing  questions  will  be  helpful  to 
Members  in  considering  th^s  legislation 
correctly  and  in  properly  reconciling  the 
intended  overall  operation  (  f  its  various 
sections. 

Can  the  President  propos<  the  deferral 
of  multiyear  funds  beyond  tl  le  end  of  any 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  he  can  propose  de- 
ferral only  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  he  proposes  the  deferral.  If  the 
Congress  does  not  disapprove  the  pro- 
posed deferral,  he  must  then  make  all 
the  funds  available  for  obligation  in  the 
next  fiscal  year — unless  he  proposes  de- 
ferral of  part  of  the  remai|iing  funds  in 
a  new  message  in  that  fiscal  year. 

For  example,  the  Pi-esident  could,  im- 
der  section  1013,  propose  tp  defer  all  or 
part  of  a  3-year  appropriajtion  for  pro- 
curement for  the  first  fiscfcl  year  of  its 
availability.  At  the  end  61  that  fiscal 
year,  he  would  be  required^  to  make  the 
budget  authority  available  :or  obligation 


or  submit  another  proposal  cow  ring  the 
second  year.  This  can  go  on  until  the  last 
year  of  availability.  At  that  tinie,  if  the 
President  proposed  further  defen-al.  sec- 
tion 1012  would  apply— since  deferral  to 
the  end  of  that  year  would  resiilt  in  the 
termination  of  the  procurement  pro- 
gram. This  would  require  a  Rescission 
bill.  Of  course,  should  such  a{  deferral 
have,  at  any  time,  the  effect  df  terml-  ■- 
nating  all  or  part  of  a  progrim— even 
during  the  first  fiscal  year — ^tke  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  comply  with 
section  1012.  I 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Can  the  President, 
under  section  1013  of  the  bill,  propose  to 
"defer"  any  1-year  budget  authority  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year  for  which  that 
budget  authority  Is  provided?    I 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  that  would  pe  a  pro- 
posed reservation  of  the  budget  authority 
under  section  1012.  Thus,  the  fexception 
in  section  1013(c)  would  deny  ^he  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  proposte  a  "de- 
ferral" for  the  entire  fiscal  year.  The 
President  would  be  obliged  to  proceed 
under  section  1012  if  his  Intent  was  to 
defer  the  obligation  of  1-year  budget  au- 
thority for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then,  insofar  as  1- 
year  money  is  concerned,  sedUon  1013 
merely  provides  a  procedure  under  which 
the  President  can  propose  the  deferral  of 
expenditures  to  a  later  point  iri  the  fiscal 
year  involved  but,  in  no  eventJ  can  such 
proposed  deferral  extend  to  tlie  end  of 
that  year? 
Mr.  ERVm.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  this  mean  that 
where  the  apportionment  process  is  used 
so  as  to  cause  a  deferral  of  expenditures 
to  a  later  quarter — other  than  those  ap- 
portionments which  merely  allocate  ex- 
penditures on  a  basis  so  as  toj  avoid  de- 
ficiency spending — all  such  apportion- 
ments will  in  the  future  be  rfequired  to 
be  reported  to  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  that  was  our  intent  In 
drafting  these  sections  and  we  imder- 
stand  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee needs  to  have  these  reports  so  as  to 
assure  that  the  apportionment  process  is 
not  being  used  for  a  purpose  unintended 
by  the  conferees.  j 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  happens  if  a 
"deferral"  of  budget  authority  Is  pro- 
posed for  single-year  funds  sp  that  the 
effect  of  the  deferral  would  be  to  with- 
hold or  delay  funds  until  a  point  in  the 
fiscal  year  such  that  the  prpgrams  or 
projects  to  which  those  funds  would  be 
applied  are  effectively  slj^mied  or 
changed?  [ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  situation  ypu  describe 
cannot  occur  since  such  aciion  would 
not  be  a  bona  fide  proposed  I  "deferral" 
but  in  fact  a  proposed  reservajtion  which 
must  be  reported  under  sectioix  1012.  The 
language  of  section  1012  "to  te  reserved 
from   obligation  for  such  fiscal  year" 


would  apply  to  that  kind  of  faction  and 
thereby  require  the  Presidentj  to  proceed 
under  section  1012. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  take  ii  then  that 
the  phrase  "is  to  be  reserved  from  obli- 
gation for  such  fiscal  year,"  as  used  in 
section  1012,  is  not  restricted  to  a  situa- 


tion when  a  "reserve,"  as  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law',  is  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  The 
phrase  is  not  restricted  to  any  proposed 
establishment  of  "reserves"  but  covers 
all  procedures  or  actions  which  propose 
or  would  result  in  withholding  of  obliga- 
tion of  budget  authority  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  conference  re- 
port defines  "deferral  of  budget  author- 
ity" to  include  the  "withholding  or  de- 
laying" the  obligation  of  budget  author- 
ity or  any  other  action  which  precludes 
the  obligation  of  budget  authority.  Could 
the  definition  be  interpreted  to  include 
withholding  or  other  action  which  per- 
manently prevents  the  obligation  of 
budget  authority?  If  so,  the  President 
might  then  proceed  under  section  1013 
rather  than  section  1012,  if  he  wishes. 
Is  that  the  intention  of  the  conferees  or 
of  the  language  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Definitely  not.  Any  action 
or  proposal  which  results  in  a  permanent 
withholding  of  budget  authority  must  be 
proposed  imder  section  1012.  Section 
1013(c)  specifically  provides  that  section 
1013  does  not  apply  to  cases  to  which 
section  1012  applies.  Only  temporary 
withholding  may  be  proposed  imder  sec- 
tion 1013 — and  any  such  deferrals  must 
be  proposed  under  this  section  only. 

The  conferees  have  included  both 
"withholding"  and  "delaying"  in  the  defi- 
nition of  "deferral  of  budget  authority" 
in  order  to  insure  that  all  actions  which 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  obliga- 
tion of  budget  authority  for  any  length 
of  time  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  impoundment  control  title.  Such  ac- 
tions which  result  in  a  temporary  delay 
in  obligation  are  included  in  section 
1013;  those  which  result  in  the  termina- 
tion of  a  program  or  the  reservation  of 
1-year  funds  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  they  are  available  are  included 
in  section  1012  and  precluded  from  ac- 
tion under  section  1013. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tions the  Senator  has  asked  call  for 
answers;  and  the  questions  and  answers 
together,  I  think,  clarify  completely  the 
essential  questions  that  might  arise  un- 
der the  impoundment  and  deferral  pro- 
Visions  of  the  bill.  The  Senator  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Senate 
in  propounding  these  questions  and  in 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  answer 
them. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  now  for  one  or  two 
other  quesitons  that  are  not  covered  in 
the  prepared  statements? 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
section  1012  means  that  the  President 
may  send  to  Congress  a  message  request- 
ing a  rescission  of  certain  appropria- 
tions, either  in  part  or  in  full,  of  what- 
ever Congress  may  have  appropriated 
for  any  particular  item  of  function  of 
Government? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
section.  It  is  to  provide  an  orderly 
method  by  which  differences  of  opinion 
may  be  reconciled  between  the  Presi- 


dent and  Congress  in  respect  to  the 
amoimts  of  appropriations  sought.  It 
is  a  sound  and  sensible  method,  without 
going  to  a  confrontation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  that  message 
has  no  legal  effect.  What  it  amounts  to, 
does  it  not,  is  simply  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress  to  enact  a  bill 
to  rescind  those  items  of  appropriations 
that  he  desires  to  have  rescinded? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  recommendation  of  the 
President  that  an  appropriation  be 
eliminated  or  reduced  in  and  of  itself 
would  have  no  legal  effect  whatsoever. 
In  other  words,  for  it  to  become  effective, 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  a  majority 
vote,  would  have  to  take  action  either 
eliminating  the  appropriation  or  reduc- 
ing the  appropriation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words,  the 
message  has  no  effect  imtil  and  unless, 
within  the  prescribed  period  of  time — 
45  days — Congress  has  completed  action 
on  a  rescission  bill  rescinding  all  or  a 
part  of  the  amoimt  proposed  to  be  re- 
scinded, or  is  that  to  be  reserved? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  would  be  the 
effect  if,  by  the  end  of  the  45  days,  Con- 
gress had  not  completed  action  on  the 
bill,  but  within  a  few  days  thereafter  it 
did  complete  action?  It  would  be  legis- 
lation, the  President  could  sign  the  bill, 
and  the  rescission  would  then  become 
law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so,  be- 
cause under  the  legislative  authority 
given  to  the  Congress  by  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  and  also  by  the  necessary- 
and-proper  clause,  even  though  Con- 
gress does  not  act  in  the  45  days  it  could 
act  thereafter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  could.  There  is 
nothing  to  keep  Congress  from  acting 
upon  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  does  not  pre- 
vent or  preclude  Congress  from  rescind- 
ing thereafter. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  say  that  the  45- 
day  provision  is  placed  in  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  spurring  speedy  congres- 
sional action,  but  with  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Congress  cannot  deprive  itself 
of  any  other  power  it  has  under  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  right.  In  a 
rescission  message,  rescission  requires 
the  enactment  of  a  bill,  whereas  a  defer- 
eral  does  not  require  the  enactment  of 
a  bill. 

I  turn  now  to  section  1013.  As  I  inter- 
pret it.  this  section  provides  that  the 
President  can  send  a  message  requesting 
a  deferral,  but  the  deferral  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation  if  either  House 
of  Congress  passes  an  impoundment 
resolution  disapproving  such  proposed 
deferral. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  It  takes  only  one 
House  to  act  on  a  deferral,  whereas  a 
rescission  takes  a  bill,  an  action  of  both 
Houses. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  right.  In  other 
words,  section  1013  applies  to  what  might 
be  called  the  multiyear  appropriation. 


It  would  authorize  the  President  to  defer 
any  particular  year's  appropriation  to  the 
end  of  that  year.  But  either  House  of 
Congress  could  veto  his  deferral,  and  in 
that  case  it  would  become  necessary  for 
him  to  carry  out  the  project  as  author- 
ized and  funded  by  Congress. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  language  can- 
not be  corrected  if  it  needs  to  be.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  additional  language  is 
needed  in  section  1013  in  order  to  avoid 
a  possible  ambiguity  regarding  the  limi- 
tation of  the  applicability  of  that  section 
to  multiyear  appropriations.  However, 
the  needed  clarifying  language  may 
already  be  implicit  in  the  present  text 
of  section  1013(a)  which  reads: 

Whenever  the  President,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  proposes  to  defer  any 
budget  authority  provided  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  language 
would  be  necessary  to  read:  "Provided," 
and  I  then  necessarily  read  this  to  mean 
that  it  applies  to  "appropriation  acts 
with  availability  of  2  or  more  years." 

Is  the  omission  of  the  above  nine  words 
inadvertent,  or  does  the  Senator  think 
these  words  are  not  needed  since  they 
are  necessarily  implied  in  the  conferees 
intent  as  to  the  operation  of  section  1013? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  Imphed.  Section  1013 
is  intended  to  apply  to  multiyear  appro- 
priations because  Congress  in  effect  ex- 
presses its  intent  that  single-year  funds 
be  obligated  during  the  year  of  their 
availability  by  making  them  single-ye&r 
funds  in  the  first  place. 

The  conferees  intend  that  every  execu- 
tive action  or  inaction  which  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  obligation  of 
budget  authority  for  any  length  of  time 
be  reported  to  Congress  by  special  mes- 
sage, either  under  section  1012  or  1013. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  had 
the  bill  back  on  the  drafting  board,  I 
think  maybe  that  language  should  have 
been  inserted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  might  have  been  better 
to  put  it  in,  but  I  think  it  is  implied. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  probably  is.  It 
just  occurred  to  me,  though  that  while 
that  language  is  necessarily  implied,  it  is 
better  to  make  this  mtent  explicit  now 
so  that  there  will  be  no  future  misunder- 
standing of  the  intended  operation  of 
these  sections.  I  therefore  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  did  want  this  observation  in  con- 
cluding my  remarks,  Mr.  President.  At 
the  time  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate.  I 
think  on  the  day  of  final  passage,  I  made 
some  remarks,  and  I  reiterate  those  re- 
marks today  by  reference.  They  appear 
at  page  7932  of  the  Concressional  Rec- 
ord of  March  22, 1974. 

I  may  say  that  I  today  express  the 
same  concern  regarding  this  bill — 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  workable  or 
not — and  I  also  express  the  same  hopes 
for  the  ultimate  good  that  will  come  out 
of  the  very  strenuous  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  by  those  who 
have  worked  on  the  bill  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  solution  to  a  tremendous  problem 
that  confronts  us  in  budgetary  matters 
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and  In  trying  to  handle  the  fiscal  policies 
of  the  Nation. 

I  have  sometimes  said — and  I  think 
u-ith  some  Justification  and  with  factual 
information  to  sustain  it — that  the  Oov- 
emment  today  has  simply  l>ecome  so  big, 
its  financial  obligations  are  so  great  and 
so  varied,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
manage  it  efficiently  under  the  democrat- 
ic processes. 

In  view  of  that,  it  is  compelling  upon 
us  to  search  for,  to  grope  for,  to  experi- 
ment with,  and  to  make  every  effort 
within  our  capacity  and  ingenuity  to 
find  a  way  to  master  this  terrific  prob- 
lem: and  if  we  do  not,  I  fear  we  are  in 
for  even  greater  trouble  than  the  strain 
we  now  feel. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  compliment  those  who 
have  worked  so  hard  on  this  measure, 
and  I  still  express  the  hope  and  the  as- 
piration that  good  will  come  from  it,  and 
that  this  is  a  step,  a  definite  measure  of 
progress  in  this  field,  and  in  the  proper 
direction. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, whose  mother  came  from  North 
Cai'olina,  has  always  been  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  in  Congress  of  fiscal 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  and,  of  course,  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  requires  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  Congress. 

While  we  do  not  know  how  tliis  bill 
will  operate,  we  do  know  that  it  will  op- 
erate successfully  only  if  an  effort  is 
made  by  the  Senate  to  make  it  operate 
successfully:  and  I  think  that  this  bill 
is  the  best  proposal  that  has  thus  far 
been  made  to  make  effective  what  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  have  l>een  fighting 
for  for  the  last  20  years,  and  that  is 
financial  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
Congress  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the 
executive. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  had  promised  to  yield 
first  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  who  is  one  of  the 
Senators  who  have  done  yeomen  work 
in  bringing  this  proposal  to  its  present 
state. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague.  I  Icnow  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
anxious  to  clear  up  some  points  that  may 
be  ambiguous.  So,  before  I  begin  my  own 
comments,  in  the  interest  of  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fying any  questions  he  may  have. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  nimois.  That  is 
most  helpful.  I  shall  not  take  more  than 
a  couple  of  minutes,  but  I  would  like  some 
clarification  of  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  with  respect  to  those 
agencies  which  are  now  excluded  from 
the  President's  budget  vmder  provisions 
of  law.  There  are  six  such  agencies,  of 
which  the  largest  in  terms  of  outlays  is 
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the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  Senate 
voted  to  repeal  those  exemptions,  that 
Is,  to  put  those  agencies  ba^  imder  the 
budget.  The  conference  committee  did 
not  adopt  the  Senate  position  but  rather 
provided  that  the  budget  committees 
would  study  these  exemptlMis  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  and  report  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  any  recommendations  for 
changes. 

In  the  Senate  Banking  C(  mmittee  the 
other  day,  we  had  considera  )le  debate  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  should  put  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  back  in  tlie  budget. 

I  had  an  amendment  to  do  that.  We 
had  a  close  vote  on  it,  and  my  amend- 
ment lost.  The  only  argumen^,  really,  that 
was  made  against  my  amendment  was 
that  the  conference  had  agreed  that 
there  would  be  a  study  maiie,  and  that 
under  those  circumstances,  the  author- 
izing committees  would  act  improperly 
and  in  contradiction  of  wha ;  the  confer- 
ence intended. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  ( listinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Noith  Carolina, 
first,  did  the  conference  c«  mmittee  in- 
tend by  this  to  preclude  aiy  action  by 
the  relevant  authorizing  committees  to 
put  exempt  agencies  like  th*  Export-Im- 
port Bank  back  in  the  budgt  t? 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  abso- 
lutely not.  There  was  no  intention  to 
preclude  any  attempt  to  put  exempt 
agencies  like  the  Export-]  mport  Bank 
back  in  the  budget  by  the  relevant  au- 
thorizing committees,  in  thii  instance  the 
banking  committees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  second  place, 
was  it  the  intention  of  the  conference 
committee  to  assign  to  the  budget  com- 
mittees definitive  responsil  lillty  for  the 
resolution  of  this  issue? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Absolutely  not.  In  none 
of  the  discussions  we  have  Had  or  in  none 
of  the  language  of  the  report  or  the 
language  of  the  law  as  I  read  it,  did  we 
attempt  in  any  way  to  assign  to  the 
budget   committees   exclusive   responsi- 
bility for  decisions  on  this  issue.  The 
budget  committees  are  merely  asked  to 
keep  the  issue  under  studyJ  They  carmot 
report  legislation  to  chang^  the  law,  nor 
was  it  ever  oiu-  intention  that  they  do  so. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Therejis  a  question 
of  timing  here  that  is  ofl  considerable 
significance,  and  I  think  is  really  the 
heart  of  the  objection  to  iur  acting  on 
the  Export-Import  Bank  n^w.  The  argu- 
ment was  made  that  sincd  a  study  had 
been  authorized,  and  the]  study  would 
recommend  a  change,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  shoijld  await  the 
study  by  the  budget  comihittees  before 
taking  any  action;  that  that  might  not 
be  until  some  time  next  ye  vc  or  the  year 
after,   but   Whatever  time    it   was,   the 
budget  committees  shovdd  be  given  the 
covu-tesy  of  an  opportimity  to  make  such 
a  study  and  make  recomm  endations  one 
way  or  the  other.  Is  it  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  in  this  cas !  the  Banking 
Committee,  should  wait  oi  i  the  study  by 
the  budget  committees  before  it  acts? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  tiiink— and  this 


is  a  personal  view — that  if  t  lere  is  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  tlie  budget 
committees  will  get  these  stuqies  under 
way,  in  this  case  the  budget  (iommittee 
of  the  Senate,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  controversial  matter  in  which 
there  are  arguments  on  both  sides  by 
very  responsible  Members  of  this  l)ody, 
and  if  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  those  studies  can  be  completed  in 
time,  then  it  would  be  well  for  the  au- 
thorizing committees,  perhap^.  to  wait. 

However,  if  it  does  not  fppear  as 
though,  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  such  study  can  be  quickly  accom- 
plished, then  I  would  say  the  authorizing 
conunittees  should  go  right  ahead  and 
make  their  own  decisions,  bascjd  on  their 
own  expertise,  because  afteri  all,  they 
have  been  involved  in  these  matters  for 
a  long  time. 

The  Senator  from  Ulinoia  is  really 
quite  sympathetic  with  the  argument 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  should  be 
included  hi  the  President's  budget.  But 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  determined  that 
we  really  did  not  have  enough  facts,  as 
of  this  time.  There  was  a  presumption 
on  my  part  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea, 
but  there  was  strenuoiis  objection  from 
respected  sources,  and  for  that  reason 
the  committee  of  conference  decided  that 
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a  study  would  be  desirable 
sions  were  made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That 
me  some  trouble,  because  my 
that  we  could  act  within  the 
of  weeks  when  the  Export 
bill  comes  before  the  Senate.  It  is  sched- 
uled to  do  that — the  time  might  be  ex- 
tended, but  sometime  in  the  liext  month 
or  so,  and  I  had  hoped  that  at  that  time 
we  could  put  an  amendment  in  to  have 
it  covered  in  the  budget.        I 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  pi-esumption 
should  be,  on  the  part  of  tthose  who 
would  exclude  anything  from  the  budget, 
that  it  should  stay  out.  I  woi^d  hope  we 
would  not  have  to  wait  until  the  budget 
committees  could  be  organized  and 
staffed,  and  spend  some  time  making  a 
study.  It  might  be  a  year  l>ef  ore  we  could 
get  a  conclusion  imder  thope  circum- 
stances. I  would  hope  the  Senator  would 
indicate,  at  least,  that  the  Sinate  could 
act  without  dohig  any  seriolis  violence 
to  the  intention  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  not!  think  any 
authorizing  committees  wouW  feel  that 
they  are  duty  bound  to  wait  until  these 
studies  have  been  completedj  The  work 
of  the  Senate  must  go  on. 

It  is  the  understandmg  of 
from  Illinois,  however,  that  t^ 
jections  other  than  the  fact 
are  being  made.  There  is  d^ 
on  the  part  of  some  Memberslof  the  Sen- 
ate that  proper  lending  activities  might 
l)e  curtailed  as  a  result  of  fhe  Export- 
Import  Bank  Ijeing  placed  ia  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  process.  But  I  should  think 
the  authorizing  committees  d^ould  make 
their  own  decisions  in  this  respect,  taking 
into  account  that  a  very  h  gh  priority 
would  be  placed  by  the  budret  commit- 
tees, and  certainly,  if  the  S<  nator  from 
Illinois  would  have  anything  o  say  about 
it— I  believe  I  would  do  so  ( n  behalf  of 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna.  I  know  that  this  is  a  highly 
controversial  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance and  I  would  urge  we  use  our  Influ- 
ence to  urge  the  Budget  Committees  to 
undertake  the  studies  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  in  the  budget 
until  1971.  No  arguments  were  made  that 
it  inhibited  proper  lending  activities. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Comptroller  Greneral,  and 
others  recommended  that  it  tie  put  in  the 
budget. 

I  simply  ask  a  couple  of  other  ques- 
tions briefly.  Is  it  in  fact  the  case  that 
the  congressional  concurrent  resolutions 
provided  for  in  this  act  could  include 
outlays  for  the  agencies  now  exempt 
from  the  Federal  budget — in  other 
words,  it  would  be  proper?  I  do  not  say 
mandatory  but  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
resolutions  on  the  budget  to  include  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  My  point  is,  if  this 
is  done  and  the  budget  that  comes  from 
the  President  does  not  include  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  then  we  would  have 
a  discrepancy  and  it  would  appear  that 
Congress  was  asking  for  a  bigger  budget 
than  the  executive,  "niat  would  not  be 
fair  or  accurate.  It  would  be  untrue.  The 
only  way  we  could  prevent  that  is  by  put- 
ting the  Export-Import  Bank  into  the 
budget. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  unfortunate  occurrence  if  the  con- 
gressional budget  would  appear  to  be 
larger  than  the  President's  budget  as  a 
result  of  these  exclusions.  We  should 
have  a  mutusJ  agreement  between  the 
executive  and  congressional  branches  as 
to  what  is  to  be  included. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Woiild  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina indicate  whether  he  would  agree 
with  the  statements  just  made  by  the 
distingiiished  Senator  frcnn  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  for  the  record? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  £tgencies  which  are  exempted  from 
the  President's  budget  number  six; 
namely,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Rural  Electriflcation  Telephone  Revolv- 
ing Fund;  the  Rural  Tel^hone  Bank; 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank;  the  En- 
vironmental Financing  Authority;  and 
the  U.S.  Railway  Association. 

My  personal  conviction  is  that  every 
Item  of  expenditure  which  is  going  to  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  President's  budget 
as  well  as  in  the  congressional  budget. 
Frankly,  the  provision  in  this  study  was 
a  compromise  between  two  contending 
groups,  one  felt  they  should  be  exempted 
and  the  other  felt  they  should  not  be 
exempted  on  these  particular  items.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  like 
to  see  them  all  included  in  the  budget  of 
the  President.  I  think  that  they  should 
be  there. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin would  be  fully  within  his  rights  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  propose  that  at 
any  time  in  a  bill  or  an  amendment  to  tt 
relevant  bill,  to  put  the  Export-Import 


Bank  in.  It  would  be  entirely  within  the 
rights  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Frankly,  I  would  tell  the  Senator,  I 
would  vote  for  such  a  provision. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  very  much.  That  is 
a  great  help. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  analysis  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  BUnois — his  views  and  mine 
so  far  as  the  matter  of  powers  is  con- 
cerned— is  entirely  in  accord.  We  made 
this  agreement  as  to  what  it  should  be 
in  this  particular  instance,  but  so  far 
as  the  authority  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  take  such  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  con- 
cerned, we  agree  that  he  has  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  that  I  agree 
with  what  has  been  said  this  morning 
about  the  very  great  importance  of  this 
legislation.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is 
the  most  important  bill  that  will  be  han- 
dled by  the  Senate  in  this  session.  Others 
say  it  is  the  most  important  bill  we  have 
had  in  a  very  long  time. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  have 
been  making  a  series  of  speeches  on  what 
is  right  vnth  the  Federal  Government. 
Many  people  think  there  are  many  things 
wrong  with  Congress — and,  indeed,  there 
are.  No  one  will  deny  that  our  actions 
seem  weak  sometimes.  But  in  taking  this 
action  today,  when  the  House  has  already 
passed  this  conference  report  and  the 
Senate  passed  the  earlier  version  by  a  re- 
sounding vote,  the  Senate  is  improving 
in  significant  and  substantial  ways, 
which  should  give  the  American  people 
some  encouragement  and  hope  that  we 
are  progressing  in  providing  better  gov- 
ei-nment.  With  all  kinds  of  problems  and 
weaknesses  and  difficulties  still,  this  will 
be  a  better  Congress,  a  better  operating 
Congress,  and  a  more  fiscally  responsible 
Congress.  It  will  mean  that  Congress  has 
determined  its  priorities,  and  that  it  will 
have  more  clout  in  the  future  because  of 
the  action  that  the  conference  has  taken 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  is  about  to 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  comments.  He  serves  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  serve  as  the  ranking  RepubUcan 
on  that  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  when  he 
first  came  to  the  Senate,  set  as  one  of  his 
objectives  that  every  single  day  in  the 
year  he  would  try  to  find  a  way  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  by  the  amount  of 
his  annual  salary.  The  record  will  show 
that  we  have  exceeded  that  amoimt 
many  times  over.  I  would  hope  that  that 
objective  could  be  shared  with  many 
other  colleagues.  It  certainly  hsts  been  in 
the  case  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  who,  ever  since  he  came 
to  Congress,  has  tried  to  make  our  dol- 
lars go  farther,  and  has  tried  to  work 
them  harder.  This  is  the  whole  purpose, 
really,  of  budget  reform.  The  passage  of 
this  conference  report  is  rightly  hailed  as 
an  historic  moment  for  Congress.  I  do 


not  know  what  the  vote  today  will  be.  We 
will  have  a  roUcall  vote  on  it  but  I  do  feel 
that  it  will  probably  be  unanimous.  The 
vote  of  the  House  the  other  day  was  401 
to  6  which,  considering  the  diverse  views 
and  ideologies  of  House  Members,  is  vir- 
tually unanimous.  The  Senate  voted 
\manimously  to  pa.ss  S.  1541,  80  to  0, 
even  after  it  had  been  broadcast  that 
we  could  not  possibly  pass  such  a  bill  be- 
cause of  the  conflicting  views  of  our 
Memi)ers,  because  of  the  way  it  would  in- 
vade the  particular  Xxai  or  territories  of 
a  particular  Senator  or  a  particular  com- 
mittee. 

This  is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  when 
we  set  our  minds  to  do  something,  we 
reaUy  can  accomplish  something  that  is 
in  the  national  interest  and  that  cer- 
tainly will  serve  the  interests  of  every 
taxpayer  and  citizen  in  this  country.  It 
is  probably  the  £w;hievement  of  reform, 
urged  on  us  for  many  decades,  and  which 
represents  thousands  of  hours  of  dedi- 
cated work  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs  for  all  the  consideration  of 
the  questions  of  committee  jurisdiction 
entailed,  and  for  all  the  complexities  of 
the  issues  which  were  involved,  the  bill 
was  passed  in  an  extraordinarily  short 
period  of  time.  For  such  a  bill  to  be  passed 
within  a  single  Congress  is  a  tribute  to 
the  dedication  with  which  Senators  and 
Representatives  have  approached  this 
very  difficult  task. 

It  sJso  demonstrates  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  demand  better  performance 
by  Congress.  The  makeup  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  on  the  Re- 
publican minority  side  is  diverse,  diverse 
in  territorial  distribution,  diverse  in  the 
constituencies  they  represent,  and  di- 
verse in  their  various  political  philosoph- 
ies. But  certainly  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  has 
rendered  valuable  service.  Deep  down  in 
his  heart  he  knows,  and  has  known  from 
the  outset  of  this  debate,  that  the  best 
way  to  keep  a  sound  government,  a  sound 
country,  a  sound  people,  is  with  sound 
fiscal  procedures.  He  has  contributed  im- 
mensely, as  has  the  distmguished  Sen- 
aotr  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gttrney)  who  has 
worked  so  tirelessly  with  us  in  this  effort, 
as  has  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr. 
Brock)  both  of  whom  served  not  only 
in  the  conference  but  presented  many 
ideas,  amendments,  and  suggestions,  and 
who  participated  with  particularly  good 
effect  in  the  months  of  debate  on  the 
bill  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  com- 
mittee. To  them  I  am  deeply  grateful 
indeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Al  Buckberg  and  Thomas  White 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue and  Taxation  be  given  the  privilege 
of   the   floor  during  this  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.   TUNNEY.  I  should  like  to  con- 
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gratulate  the  committee  on  the  very  fine 
work  it  has  done.  As  one  Senator  who 
Introduced  a  bill  on  the  same  subject 
over  a  year  ago,  I  think  that  the  commit- 
tee is  to  be  commended  for  the  hard 
work  it  has  done  in  making  it  possible  to 
achieve  the  results  that  we  are  going  to 
have  today  when  this  bill  passes — prob- 
ably unanimously — the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  in 
which  we  can  determine  our  social  pri- 
orities more  clearly  than  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  Federal  budget.  For 
Congress  not  to  have  the  ability  to  estab- 
lish, at  the  vei-y  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion, a  ceiling,  and  then  to  relate  each 
appropriation  bill  to  that  overall  ceiling, 
does  not  make  any  sense  at  all. 

I  believe  that  this  represents  one  of  the 
major  systemic  reforms  that  have  been 
desperately  needed  for  a  long  time.  The 
fact  that  the  committee  was  able  to  take 
so  many  divergent  views  and  fashion 
them  into  a  package,  a  whole,  demon- 
strates that  our  system  can  work,  and  it 
will  work  much  more  effectively  in  the 
future. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  not  only  for  his 
comments,  but  also  for  his  very  active 
cooperation. 

I  also  point  out  that  another  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California,  Sen- 
ator Cranston,  joined  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  in  Introducing 
S.  846,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress. 
This  was  one  of  the  bills  on  which  the 
Senate  budget  reform  bill.  S.  1541,  was 
based,  because  it  embodied  many  of  the 
concepts  that  we  believed  in  deeply  at  the 
time.  We  were  almost  pioneering  at  that 
time. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  assistance 
and  encouragement  offered  to  me  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Califoniia 
(Mr.  Cranston  > . 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Ml'.  Prei-ident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
generous  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  •  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  him  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  <Mi-.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.i 
to  do  some  of  the  pioneering  work  on 
this  legislation. 

I  believe  that  this  is  probably  the  most 
important  bill  that  has  been  passed  or 
considered  by  Congress  during  the  time  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate.  Its  long-range 
consequences  will  be  tremendous  in 
terms  of  easing  the  pains  of  taxpayers 
and  enabling  Congress  to  examine  the 
wisdom  of  spending  priorities  and  the 
effect  of  these  on  the  operations  of  the 
Government  and  the  whole  economy. 

I  congi-atulate  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  all  those  who  have  worked  on 
this  matter.  Senators  Ervin,  Cannon, 
and  JAviTs  and  others,  for  their  tremen- 
dous work. 

I  know  that  Senator  Metcalf  and 
Senator  Muskik  have  done  great  work, 
and  I  congratulate  them.  The  Senate 
owes  their  leadership  a  great  debt. 

Last  winter,  when  many  students  of 
Congress  began  to  expre.«s  serious  doubts 


that  any  congressional  budget  control 
legislation  could  ever  be  j  reduced  to 
workable  practical  form,  Sei^ator  Robert 
C.  Byrd  triily  distinguished  himself  and 
earned  a  place  as  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  science  of  the  legislati\'e  process  by 
the  painstakini;  revisions  of,  S.  1541  im- 
dertaken  by  his  Subcommittee  on  Rules 
and  Procedures.  There  is  lo  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  this  master  )f  procedure 
deserves  the  lion's  share  of  1  he  credit  for 
making  the  substantive  pro;  losals  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  1  apoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  workabl  s. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  will 
complete  final  action  by  Congress  on  a 
most  important  piece  of  legislation. 
From  the  standpoint  of  thit  fiscal  well- 
being  of  tlie  Nation,  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoimdment  Control  Act 
of  1974  is  a  most  significimt  achieve- 
ment of  Congress. 

The  Budget  Control  Act  represents 
years  of  very  hard  work.  I  commend 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  anc  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee — and  the  able  staffs  of 
both  committees — for  the  n  onths  of  un- 
tiring effort  they  have  put  nto  bringing 
us  to  the  point  where  i  iongressional 
budget  control  can  be  realii  ed. 

I  have  long  advocated  a  1  mit  on  Gov- 
ernment spending.  I  have  hought  that 
this  issue  never  has  been  a  le  of  liberals 
versus  consei-vatlves.  The  debate,  in- 
stead, is  about  what  spencjing  is  really 
necessai-y  within  predeteri  [lined  limits. 
The  Congressional  Bu<  get  Control 
Act,  I  believe  separates  ths  traditional 
debate  between  different  po  itical  philos- 
ophies into  two  major  del  lates.  One  is 
over  the  spending  limit  itse  f .  How  much 
shall  we  spend?  What  revmues  will  be 
coming  in  to  meet  expendil  ures?  Should 
we  aim  for  a  surplus?  A  ieficit?  Or  a 
balanced  budget?  Will  wii  need  more 
revenues  to  meet  anticipated  needs? 

These  questions  relate  io  the  larger 
economic  aspects  of  the  budget  which 
Congress  in  the  past  pieced  together  in 
some  13  separate  appropt'iations  bills, 
and  in  any  number  of  supi  ilemental  ap- 
propriations bills. 

The  other  debate  will— md  should — 
take  place  over  priorities  for  spending. 
Unquestionably,  this  will  p  romote  a  new 
and  far  healthier  form  o:  competition 
for  funds.  Some  fear  thi;  competition 
will  mean  the  end  of  progi  ams  for  those 
without  powerful  politic  il  voices  to 
speak  for  tlaem.  This  need  not  be  the 
result.  Congress  in  the  past  has  con- 
scientiously exercised  its  r  >le  as  Federal 
guardian  of  those  who  lac  t  the  ntuner- 
Ical  and  financial  strength  to  prevail 
by  sheer  political  force.  Tljere  is  no  rea- 
son why  Congress  should  abandon  this 
obligation  and  duty.  I  aid  others  will 
work  to  see  that  it  does  not 

Competition  can  produ  :e  very  bene- 
ficial results.  It  can  best  ta  te  place  in  the 
context  of  the  procedures  c  f  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Control  Act.  Old  programs 
which  have  accomplished  their  original 
goals  will  be  subjected  to  eloser  scrutiny 
as  to  their  current  usefulness.  Resomces 
still  being  spent  on  objectives  long  ago 
attained  can  be  sliif  ted  to  areas  of  great- 
er need.  Competition  wi  h  leaner  and 
better  programs  will  eithe :  improve  out- 


moded programs  or  eliminate  1  hem  alto- 
gether. I  think  this  is  all  to  the  good, 
and  it  certainly  constitutes  a;i  overdue 
reform. 

As  important  as  the  iTidgst  control 
features  of  this  leglslatioa  are  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation,  the  imppundment 
provisions  are  worthy  of  speclafl  mention. 
For  many  years,  Presidents  have  ex- 
ercised their  prerogative  under  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act  to  withhold  appropriated 
funds  for  contingencies,  to  effect  savings 
and  enhance  eCaciency,  or  to  respond  to 
other  developments  which  occur  sub- 
sequent to  Congress  appropriating  the 
funds.  In  recent  years,  this  autihority  has 
been  greatly  expanded  by  President 
Nixon,  far  beyond  what  I  believe  was  the 
original  intent  of  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent ignored  the  legislative  w|ll  of  Con- 
gress by  selectively  withholding  billions 
of  dollars  from  vital  programs  through 
the  impoundment  mechanism. 

I  cosponsored  legislation  ih  the  92d 
Congress  to  require  congressional  ap- 
proval of  impoimdments.  Later,  I  was  an 
original  cosponsor  of  Senator  Ervin's  bill 
in  the  93d  Congress.  It  prohjlbited  im- 
poundments for  any  reason,  without  a 
formal  rescission  resolution;  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  within  60 [days  after 
notification  by  the  President  of  his  desire 
to  withhold  funds.  I 

I  am  very  pleased  that  thf  conferees 
on  budget  control  have  put  the  anti-im- 
poundment measure  in  final  iform.  It  is 
an  excellent  provision.  It  requires  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  in  writ- 
ing his  request  to  witlihold  funds  from 
any  appropriation.  A  rescissio»i  bill  must 
be  passed  by  both  Houses  wlU|iin  45  days 
to  approve  the  President's  reqiiest.  With- 
out both  rescission  bills,  the  budget  au- 
thority must  be  rdeased  fori  obligation. 
One  other  feature  of  this  historic  legis- 
lation which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  ar^  provisions 
concerning  entitlements — something  of 
particular  importance  to  veterans  and 
others.  I  introduced  the  original  amend- 
ment of  this  matter,  and  I  aih  delighted 
T\ith  the  final  vei-slon  that)  has  been 
worked  out  in  conference. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  mow  of  the 
tremendous  contribution  mape  by  Herb 
Jaspers  of  the  Labor  Committee  staff  to 
this  legislation.  He  perfomied  one  of 
the  ablest  pieces  of  staff  wprk  I  have 
witnessed  on  Capitol  Hill.  His  work  in 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  an  unusually 
large  number  of  staffers  was  magnificent, 
and  I  congratulate  him — anq  them. 

Mr.  President,  after  this  vital  piece  of 
legislation  passes  the  Senate  today  and 
is  sent  to  the  President,  I  hope  he  will 
sign  it  and  pledge  to  cooperate  with  Con- 
gress in  a  new  effort  to  combat  inflation 
by  controlling  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  PresidentJ  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague.  1 

Mr.  President,  looking  at  tiie  majority 
side  of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, I  have  read  any  number  of  edi- 
torials recently  that  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation  or  that  particular  piece  of 
legislation  is  going  to  be  tl>e  crowning 
jewel  in  the  legislative  careej:  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the Jjovernment 
Operations  Committee,  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
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I  have  participated  with  him  in  cer- 
tain legislation  that  we  have  introduced 
this  year  to  repeal  the  no-knock  legis- 
lation, the  rights  of  privacy  legislation 
now  in  the  process  of  hearings  in  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  a 
field  in  which  the  distingiiished  Senator 
has  worked  for  some  20  years. 

The  lead  editorial  in  last  night's  Wash- 
ington Star  indicated  that  this  may  be 
the  crowning  jewel  in  the  distinguished 
career  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  indeed,  that  the 
budget  reform  bill  and  the  work  done  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  will,  for  many, 
many  decades  to  come,  be  one  of  the  fin- 
est achievements  of  his  political  and 
public  career.  We  are  very  grateftU  to 
him,  and  to  Senator  McClellan,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  past  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations.''  Committee,  for  his 
very  constructive  help,  without  which  we 
simply  could  noi  have  made  the  progress 
we  did  make,     i 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  jACtesoN)  maintained  a  deep 
interest  througmwt  the  coiurse  of  our 
deliberations,  and  his  expertise  in  many 
areas  was  of  immense  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  working  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  and  particularly  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  on  many,  many  aspects  of  this 
bill.  We  had  many  areas  where  we 
agreed;  we  had  certain  areas  where  we 
disagreed.  But  always  through  an  ex- 
change of  views  and  an  understanding 
of  each  other's  point  of  view,  we  were 
able  to  reconcile  our  differences.  This 
bill  is  the  result. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  the  un- 
sung hero — and  he  will  not  be  unsimg 
much  longer,  because  we  are  all  singing 
his  praises — the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  provided 
a  tremendous  degree  of  assistance  as  the 
chali-man  of  the  subcommittee  which 
dealt  with  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

It  was  his  persistence,  his  spirit  of 
compromise,  his  resilience,  and  his 
tenacity  which  made  possible  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  think  we  should  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  former  Senator 
Saxbe,  served  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subconunlttee.  We  are 
grateful  for  his  participation  and  his 
help. 

Senator  Allen,  with  his  usual  exper- 
tise and  knowledge,  has  been  of  great 
assistance.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  provided  many  new  in- 
sights to  us  on  the  legislation.  His  pene- 
trating questions  were  always  helpful. 
We  immensely  enjoyed  working  with  the 
Senator  from  CJeorgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON),  who,  in  spite  of  their  haying 
been  on  the  Goverrmient  Operations 
Committee  for  not  <xuite  as  long  a  period 
as  many  others,  actively  participated  In 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation.  In 
their  own  right,  they  provided  a  tre- 
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mendous  insight  into  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  problems  as  we  dealt  with  them. 
Our  achievement  Is  great,  and  we  are 
rightly  proud  of  it.  But  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  bUl  will  be  even  more  dif- 
ficult. It  will  require  even  more  determi- 
nation than  its  enactment. 

Even  though  we  are  feeling  extraordi- 
narily good  about  the  work  we  have  ac- 
complished to  date,  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  ,  who  is  a  realist,  always  brought 
us  back  to  the  point  of  realism  in  the 
hearings  that  were  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
which  he  chaired.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  Senator  Griffin, 
who  is  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  deserves  great  credit  for  assist- 
ing consideration  of  the  biU  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

I  point  out,  once  again,  that  during 
the  year-end  Christmas  holidays  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  was  here, 
busy  at  work  on  this  legislation,  so  that 
we  might,  when  we  returned  from  that 
recess,  inunediately  implement  many  of 
tlie  fine  ideas  that  he  elicited. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  legislation  will  be  im- 
portant, for,  unlike  the  vast  majority 
of  bills  which  we  pass,  we  must  imple- 
ment this  legislation  ourselves.  This  is 
nothing  that  we  can  pass  on  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  say,  "We  have  passed  the 
laws;  you  implement  them." 

This  implementation  must  be  done  by 
ourselves.  The  executive  branch  cannot 
be  blamed  for  failure  this  time.  If  we 
fail,  only  we  can  be  blamed. 

There  is  a  skeleton  hiding  in  our  col- 
lective closet,  reminding  us  that  in  the 
late  1940's  an  effort  to  reform  the  budget 
process  gave  up  the  ghost.  That  skeleton 
of  failure  is  rattling  its  bones  today,  re- 
minding us  that  we  cannot  afford  to  fail 
again. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  the  critical 
period  that  we  are  facing  today,  with 
two-digit  inflation,  with  a  failure  of  con- 
fidence by  the  American  people  in  the 
future  value  of  their  dollar  and  of  their 
wages  and  earnings,  is  an  indication  that 
it  would  be  absolutely  a  catastrophe  if  we 
failed  to  implement  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  this  legislation. 

This  institution  cannot  survive  much 
more  of  the  "I  t(dd  you  so"  cynicism  that 
prevails  in  public  opinion.  We  must  make 
budget  reform  work,  and  we  will  rightly 
be  blamed  if  it  does  not  work. 

Mr.  President,  this  task  will  not  be 
easy.  We  may  already  be  behind  sched- 
ule. The  bill  provides  that  the  new  con- 
gressional budget  organization,  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  be  created  inmiedi- 
ately  upon  enactment,  and  that  we  begin 
the  trial  run  of  some  of  the  key  processes 
next  spring.  The  bill  makes  these  trial 
run  procedures  optional,  but  I  believe 
they  are  absolutely  critical  to  the  success 
of  reform. 

If  we  do  not  make  maximum  use  of  the 
trial  run,  we  could  fatally  cripple  the  im- 
plementation of  the  mandatoo'  processes 


that  come  into  force  in  1976.  This  is  be- 
cause the  bill  creates  procedures  that 
will  make  new  dranands  on  virtually  all 
the  committees.  Congress  must  become 
accustomed  to  the  new  procedmes  in  the 
course  of  time.  To  attempt  to  implement 
them  without  a  trial  period  could  result 
in  outright  congressional  rejection  of  the 
entire  reform. 

By  April  15,  1975,  less  than  10  months 
from  today,  the  Budget  Committee 
should  report  the  fiist  concurrent  resolu- 
tion—the first  truly  congressional 
budget.  By  April  1,  1975,  the  CBO  should 
make  its  major  repcHt  on  fiscal  policy. 
These  two  key  events  will  require  the- 
creation,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the 
Budget  Committees,  the  appointment  of 
the  Director  of  the  CBO,  and  the  build- 
ing of  very  competent  staffs.  The  CBO 
must  be  funded,  preferably  by  the  Legis- 
lative Appropriation  Act.  though  duiing 
the  interim  period  until  such  appropri- 
ation can  be  made  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished cludnnan  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and-  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Budgeting,  Management,  and  Expendi- 
tui-es  whether  or  not  it  would  be  well 
right  now  to  once  again  establish,  as  I 
said  in  our  discussions  in  subcommittee 
and  committee,  and  as  I  believe  we  have 
tried  to  establish  in  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  report  itself, 
that  the  budget  committees  truly  de- 
mand, if  any  committees  demand  it,  ex- 
pei-tise  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
those  committees,  and  that  the  seniority 
system  certainly  should  be  abandoned  in 
this  particular  area;  that  it  would  be  a 
great  disservice  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  the  taxpayers  of  tliis  coun- 
try, and  the  whole  idea  of  congressional 
reform  if  seniority  were  the  only  basis 
for  deciding  which  Republicans  and 
which  Democrats  were  to  be  assigned  by 
the  respective  caucuses  or  Committee  on 
Committees,  to  the  Budget  Committee; 
that  there  should  be  a  degiee  of  expertise, 
and  a  degree  of  knowledge;  and  that  we 
want  on  those  committees,  the  best, 
broadest  representation  we  can  have  of 
expert  thought  in  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  hvunan  judgment,  obviously, 
that  will  be  made,  but  I  think  the  spirit 
of  what  we  tried  to  accomplish  should  be 
implemented. 

I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, for  any  comments  he  cares  to 
make. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  with 
permission  of  the  chsiirman  of  the  com- 
mittee, may  I  be  permitted  to  respond 
first? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  be  delighted  if  the 
Senator  world. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from  Ill- 
inois will  recall  that  when  we  organized 
the  subcommittee  and  started  hearings 
on  this  matter  we  had  before  us  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control's 
bill  and  we  had  the  report  from  that  com- 
mittee providing  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  had  to  have  so  many 
members,  with  so  many  members  from 
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Finance,  and  so  many  members  from 
Wajrs  and  Means,  and  so  forth. 

Then  there  were  suggestions,  and  I  had 
one  of  them,  that  we  have  limited  terms 
so  that  we  would  have  not  (mly  experi- 
enced senior  members,  but  also  we  would 
have  some  of  the  new,  interested,  and  in- 
volved junior  members. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  him- 
self came  up  with  the  idea,  to  appoint 
this  committee  in  the  same  way  as  all  the 
other  committees,  by  the  caucuses,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  we  need 
some  input  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  need  some  of  the  expertise 
from  the  Finance  Committee,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  need  the  young  and  the 
new  ideas  that  are  generated  by  the  jun- 
ior Members  of  this  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  men- 
tioned the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON)  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nuiw)  who  are  new  mem- 
bers, who  made  a  tremendous  input  on 
the  Democratic  side;  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  who  made  a 
tremendous  input  on  the  Republican  side. 
Members  such  as  those  Senators  should 
certainly  have  an  opportunity,  should 
certainly  be  considered  in  the  selection  of 
Senators  who  are  to  serve  on  this  impor- 
tant committee. 

I  hope  that  in  the  caucus  we  will  review 
the  recommendation  we  started  with  2 
years  ago  and  provide  that  we  are  not 
Just  going  to  have  senior  members;  but 
give  an  opportunity  to  all  members  to 
demonstrate  their  Interest  and  their  con- 
cern in  the  budget  process.  Some  of  the 
best  speeches  in  the  Senate  to  bring  this 
bill  up  over  the  years  have  been  by  such 
members  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  who  made  a 
splendid  speech.  They  should  also  be  con- 
sidered, along  with,  of  course,  the  experi- 
enced and  the  knowledgeable  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  other  committees  di- 
rectly involved  in  budgetary  decisions. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows,  we 
went  over  this  entire  matter,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  suggested  that 
perhaps  we  should  have  limited  terms.  I 
believe  the  way  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
worked  it  out,  and  the  way  it  was  worked 
out  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, is  that  we  have  the  prospect 
of  a  better  committee  if  our  respective 
caucuses  are  not  confined  only  to  those 
persons  of  seniority. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  I  do  feel 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  going  to 
have  some  degree  of  impartiality  because 
his  seniority  in  the  Senate  as  of,  I  would 
anticipate,  the  first  of  next  year,  will  be 
imder  the  50  mark,  so  I  would  be  about 
midway.  That  is  not  a  self-serving  com- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  had  in  mind 
the  outstanding  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  who 
are  lower  In  seniority,  but  who  are  very 
high  in  their  performance ;  and  certainly 
the  work  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  whose  seniority  is  not  as 
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great  as  other  Members,  but  who  would 
take  second  place  to  virtually  no  one  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  his  p^llamentary 
skills  and  abilities  and  knowledge,  and 
certainly  in  the  field  of  budget  and 
budget  reform.  He  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength,  as  has  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  Irom  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston),  who  are  lower 
in  the  seniority  ranks,  but  their  contri- 
butions have  been  immensei 

I  would  hope  that  all  of  them  would 
have  an  eligibility  for  metnbership  on 
the  Budget  Committee  and  would  be 
given  consideration  by  the  caucuses  even 
though  on  a  straight  seniority  basis  they 
would  not  have  that  posititn. 

For  that  reason,  we  tried  jln  every  way 
we  could  to  indicate  that  representation 
of  a  number  of  committees  including  au- 
thorizing committees  as  wCl  as  the  tax 
and  spending  committees]  knowledge, 
and  deep  interest  rather  than  seniority 
should  be  the  guiding  rule! 

Mr.  President,  we  have  [much  to  do 
and  we  wUl  need  full  cooperation.  The 
public  and  private  group^  that  have 
pressed  us  for  enactment  c^  this  reform 
must  keep  up  their  pressure.  They  must 
demand  a  high  standard  of  perform- 
ance. The  congressional  agencies — the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  IGeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Ol^ce  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment — must  assist  their 
new  sister  organization  in  etery  way.  The 
administration — most  notably  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget— I  hope  will 
abandon  whatever  cyniclsra  it  has  about 
the  capacities  of  Congress  to  implement 
this  reform,  and  do  everytfiing  possible 
to  work  cooperatively  with  our  new 
budget  processes  and  our  iiew  congres- 
sional budget  organization^. 

But  the  best  way  to  hfeve  cynicism 
removed  is  by  the  perforijiance  of  the 
Congress  in  implementing  &nd  carrying 
out  the  intent  and  purpose  bf  budget  re- 
form. This  is  too  importan .  a  reform  to 
be  encumbered  by  any  jea  ousies  or  ri- 
valries between  the  branch  s.  It  is,  after 
all,  the  vitality  and  balanie  of  our  two 
major  constitutional  institi  ttions  that  is 
at  stake.  Their  cooperatioi:  to  date  has 
been  excellent.  We  must  ststain  it. 

Mr.  President,  for  purposes  of  legisla- 
tive history  I  would  like  tto  discuss  the 
provision  of  the  conferen4e  report  re- 
lating to  the  content  of  thei  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  re- 
quired a  somewhat  detaUal  subdivision 
or  breakdown  of  the  14  major  fimctional 
categories  contained  in  thq  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  bu«et. 

The  division  consisted  [of  the  fol- 
lowing. Within  each  fimcti(  nal  category, 
the  allocation  would  be  divided  between 
total  funds  for  existing  pograms,  and 
the  total  for  proposed  progrfeims.  It  would 
thus  have  enabled  Congress  to  determine 
explicitly  the  amounts  it  anticipated  for 
program  initiatives  and  ntw  priorities. 
The  allocations  for  existihg  programs 
would  have  been  further  ditided  between 
permanent  and  current  appropriations 
and,  within  the  latter,  between  control- 
able  amounts  and  other  amounts.  Thus, 
in  simimary  form,  the  budfet  resolution 
would  have  indicated  the  amounts  that 


woxild  become  available  without  any  cur- 
rent action  of  Congress  and  the  amounts 
estimated  to  be  made  available  through 
the  appropriations  process  fori  that  year. 
The  budget  resolution  wouldl  also  have 
disclosed  which  appropriations  were 
within  the  effective  control  01  Congress 
and  the  amoimts  not  controllpible  under 
existing  law. 

An  example  of  this  breakddwn  is  con- 
tained on  page  15  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee's report  on  S.  1541  (S.  Rept.  93-688). 
There  were  two  important  pnirposes  of 
this  division.  First,  it  was  intended  to 
provide  a  more  accurate  ba^is  for  the 
crosswalk  exercise.  This  is  thei  procedure 
in  section  302  of  the  bill  which  provides 
that  the  buciget  committeesi  (with  the 
Appropriations  Committees)  dhall  trans- 
late the  targets  established  i|i  the  con- 
current resolution  for  the  14  lAajor  fimc- 
tional categories  into  targets  for  each 
spending  bill  to  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  after  the  concurrent  res- 
olution is  adopted.  The  effeciive  opera- 
tion of  the  crosswalk  is  critjcal  to  the 
success  of  the  budget  reform;  It  will  be 
on  the  basis  of  the  targets  derived  from 
the  crosswalk  that  the  soorekeeping 
process  will  occur.  Each  committee  and 
subcommittee  reporting  budgeit  authority 
bills  must  know  what  its  target  is,  as 
must  the  Congress.  If,  for  e^mple,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  vote  an  increase  in  the 
funding  contained  in  the  bil)  above  the 
target,  it  should  know  that  it  iis  about  to 
breach  that  target.  Without!  the  disci- 
pline of  the  targets  and  the  sdorekeeping 
process,  the  total  of  the  budget  authority 
bills  actually  voted  by  Congress  may  very 
substantially  succeed  the  spending  level 
in  the  first  concurrent  resolution,  and 
jeopardize  the  effectiveness  of  the  recon- 
ciliation process.  | 

The  second  piurpose  of  the  ^vision  re- 
quired by  the  Senate  bill  wa^  to  force  a 
more  realistic  debate  on  spending  and 
priorities.  Too  few  members  ^nderstand 
the  extent  to  which  spending  If  or  a  great 
many  programs  is  uncontro^able.  It  is 
easy,  but  extremely  misleading,  to  pro- 
pose substantial  budget  cuts] when  it  is 
almost  literally  impossible  to  cut  back 
spending  without  taking  the  cuts  en- 
tirely out  of  the  ever-smaller  portion  of 
the  budget  which  is  really  cpntrollable. 
Were  the  concurrent  resolution  to  con- 
tain the  divisions  required  by  the  Senate 
bill,  the  debates  on  priorities  f^r  spending 
would  be  better  informed. 

The  committee  of  confen 
to  delete  the  requirement  thi 
concurrent  resolution  conta: 
ther  division.  Instead,  this  division  is  re- 
quired in  the  budget  comiAittees'  re- 
ports on  the  resolution.  I&wever,  in 
section  301(a)(6)  the  conference  re- 
port provides  that  the  budgst  commit 
tees  may,  at  their  discretion  J  include  in 
the  concurrent  resolution- 
Such  other  matters  relating  t(  the  budget 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  ^ut  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 


ce  agreed 
t  the  first 
the  fur- 


Under  this  provision,  it  is 
the  budget  committees  may 
further  division,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  if  they  determine 
it  is  necessary  to  make 
crosswalk  and  scorekeeping 
of  the  bill  effective.  In  shor 
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tion  of  the  requirement  that  the  concur- 
rent resolution  contain  the  further  divi- 
sion of  the  14  major  functional  categor- 
ies was  not  intended  to  limit  the  ability 
of  the  budget  committees  to  include  that 
breakdown  in  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution itself. 


Mr.  President,  a  variety  of  funding  de- 
vices are  used  in  the  budget  and  the 
status  of  some  of  these  is  to  be  modified 
by  this  legislation.  For  purposes  of  clarity 
and  legislative  history,  therefore,  I  will 
review  the  main  types  of  spending  and 
their  treatment  in  H.R.  7130. 

Budget  authority:  This  is  authority 
provided  by  Congress  to  enter  into  obli- 
gations. Budget  authority  usually  Is  fur- 
nished in  annual  appropriations,  but  it 
also  may  be  provided  in  permanent  ap- 
propriations and  through  backdoor  pro- 
cediures  such  as  contract  or  borrowing 
authority. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  budget 
authority  relates  to  authority  to  obli- 
gate— ^not  to  spend — Government  funds. 
Through  its  enactments.  Congress  has 
control  over  the  obligations  but  not  the 
outlays  of  Federal  agencies.  Once  the 
budget  authority  has  been  granted.  Con- 
gress traditionally  has  had  no  control 
over  the  timing  of  the  expenditure.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  the  congressional 
budget  process  is  to  give  Congress  a 
measure  of  control  over  outlays. 

Section  3  of  the  legislation  excludes 
guaranteed  and  insured  loans  from  the 
definition  of  budget  authority.  These 
loans  are  contingent  liabilities  of  the 
United  States  and  are  not  direct  obli- 
gations. 

The  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  is  to  be  set  in  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget,  section 
301,  to  guide  Congi-ess  in  its  subsequent 
consideration  of  appropriations  and 
other  spending  bills.  The  appropriate 
level  of  new  budget  authority  in  the 
second  required  budget  resolution,  sec- 
tion 310,  is  a  firm  ceiling  and  may  not 
be  exceeded  in  later  congressional  ac- 
tions, unless  Congress  were  to  revise  the 
ceiling  during  the  fiscal  year  by  means 
of  a  new  concurrent  resolution. 

Outlays:  Tliis  term  refers  to  the 
amount  of  expenditures  and  net  lending 
made  during  a  fiscal  year.  Net  lending 
is  the  excess  of  borrowings  over  loan  re- 
payments. Budget  authority  is  the  source 
of  all  outlays  for  under  the  Constitution 
money  may  be  diawn  from  the  Treasury' 
only  pursuant  to  an  appropriation.^ 

The  amoxmt  of  outlays  in  a  particular 
fiscal  year  is  determined  by  the  current 
and  past  actions  of  Congress  in  provid- 
ing new  budget  authority.  More  than 
$100  billion  in  fiscal  1975  outlays  derives 
from  past  enactments  and  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  the  unspent  budget  au- 
thority available  for  outlay  in  future 
years  will  exceed  $300  billion.  This  pipe- 
line is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  75 
percent  of  the  outlays  in  the  1975  budget 
are  uncontrollable. 

The  appropriate  level  of  outlays  is  to 
be  set  forth  in  the  flist  and  second,  and 
any  additional  budget  resolution.  Al- 
though appropriation  bills  only  indicate 
the  amounts  of  new  budget  authority 
that  are  to  be  provided,  committee  re- 


ports accompanying  such  bills  are  to 
project  the  5-year  outlays  resulting  from 
them,  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice is  to  furnish  various  status  and  score- 
keeping  reports  relating  to  the  effects  of 
congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays, 
section  308. 

Functional  allocations  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays:  The  total  budget 
authority  and  total  outlays  set  forth  in 
a  budget  resolution  are  to  be  allocated 
among  major  functional  categories.  As 
I  discussed  above,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  14  such  major  fimctions  in  the 
President's  budget  and  imder  the  bill, 
these  may  be  changed  only  after  con- 
sultation with  Congress,  section  802.  The 
major  functions  are:  national  defense, 
international  affairs  and  finance,  space 
research  and  technology,  agriculture 
and  rural  development,  natural  re- 
sources and  enviromnent,  commerce  and 
ti-ansportation,  commvmity  development 
and  housing,  education,  and  manpower, 
health,  income  security,  veterans  benefits 
and  services,  interest,  general  govern- 
ment, and  general  revenue  sharing.  A 
special,  crosscutting  energy  category  was 
introduced  in  the  1975  budget. 

The  functional  categories  overlap  the 
appropriations  categories  used  by  Con- 
gress. Accorlingly,  the  congressional 
budsiet  reform  legislation  provides  two 
crosswalk  procediu-es  before  and  after 
adoption  of  the  budget  resolution.  The 
committee  report  accompanying  a  budget 
resolution  is  to  indicate  how  the  amounts 
were  derived  and  the  relationship  of  the 
functional  allocations  to  other  budget 
categories,  section  301(d)  (8) .  In  addition, 
the  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
managers  accompanying  a  conference 
report  on  a  budget  resolution  is  to  pro- 
vide an  estimated  allocation  among  vari- 
ous congressional  committees.  The  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees, 
after  consulting  one  another,  are  to  sub- 
divide their  allocations  among  subcom- 
mittees, thereby  providing  a  concrete 
basis  for  subsequent  scorekeeping  re- 
ports. 

Tax  expenditures:  These  are  credits, 
deductions,  and  exemptions  which  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral income  tax  paid  by  an  individual  or 
corporation.  They  are  named  tax  expend- 
itures because  they  have  the  same  sub- 
sidy effect  for  the  recipient  as  a  direct 
expenditure. 

In  recent  years,  awareness  of  the  scope 
and  magnitude  of  tax  expenditures  has 
expanded,  and  are  estimated  to  be  in 
excess  of  $50  billion  per  year.  The  budget 
reform  bill  provides  for  inclusion  of  tax 
expenditures  estimates  in  the  President's 
budget,  the  tax  expenditure  budget,  sec- 
tion 601.  committee  reports  on  budget 
resolutions,  section  301  (d)  (6) ,  committee 
reports  on  tax  expenditure  measures,  sec- 
tion 308(a),  and  Congressional  Budget 
Office  scorekeeping  reports,  section 
308 tb) .  In  addition,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  requesting  and  evaluating  tax  ex- 
penditure studies,  section  101  and  102. 
The  result  of  these  provisions  should  be 
a  new  congressional  awareness  and 
public  knowledge  of  the  costs  of  special 
tax  exclusions,  exemptions,  deductions, 
or  credits. 


No  special  controls  are  imposed  on  tax 
expenditure  legislation.  However,  after 
adoption  of  the  second  budget  resolution. 
Congress  would  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
sider an  increase  in  tax  expenditures  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  reve- 
nues below  the  level  specified  in  the  latest 
resolution. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  contribution  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  in 
writing  these  tax  expenditure  provisions 
into  the  bill. 

Off-budget  agencies:  With  adoption 
of  the  unified  budget  in  1968,  aU  Gov- 
ment  funds  and  agencies  were  included 
in  the  budget.  However,  since  1971  at 
least  six  agencies  have  been  granted 
off-budget  status,  that  is,  their  financial 
transactions  are  not  included  in  the 
President's  budget,  though  they  are 
annexed  to  it  in  the  budget  Appendix. 
The  six  agencies  are  the  Environmental 
Financing  Authority,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  the 
Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone 
Revolving  Fimd,  the  Rural  Telephcme 
Bank,  and  the  U5.  Railway  Association. 
The  off-budget  status  of  some  of  these 
agencies  also  includes  exemption  from 
any  statutoi-y  ceiling  on  total  budget 
authority  and  outlays.  In  fiscal  1975,  the 
outlays  of  the  off-budget  agencies  will 
be  above  $3  billion. 

Section  606  of  the  budget  reform  bill 
calls  for  a  study  of  off-budget  agencies 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittees. The  statement  of  managers  on 
the  conference  report  indicates  that  off- 
budget  fimds  need  not  be  included  in  the 
budget  authority  and  outlay  amounts 
in  the  congressional  budget  resolution. 
Contract    and    borrowing    authority: 
The  budget  reform  bill  makes  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  status  of  contract 
and  borrowing  authority.  Contract  au- 
thority is  the  authority  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  an  agency  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract   In    advance    of    appropriations. 
Borrowing    authority    Is    the    authority 
given  to  an  agency  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury,  public  debt  receipts,  or  directly 
from  the  public,  agency  debt  receipts.  In 
the  case  of  contract  authority,  an  appro- 
priation is  made  after  an  obUgation  hsis 
occm-red   when    funds    are   needed    to 
liquidate  the  obUgation.  In  this  circum- 
stance, the  appropriation  is  an  unoHi- 
troUable  act,  for  Congress  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  fulfill  the  obligation.  In  the 
case  of  borrowing  authority,  the  bor- 
rowed funds  have  the  same  impact  on 
the  Treasury  and  on  fiscal  policy  as  a 
direct  expenditure.  Often,  borrowing  au- 
thority   is    used    for    commercial-type 
operations   and   ic   in   the   form   of   a 
revolving  fund.  As  a  loan  is  repaid  to  tlie 
agency,     its     borrowing     authority     is 
restored  by  an  equivalent  amount. 

Contract  and  borrowing  authority  are 
two  of  the  main  forms  of  backdoor 
spending.  The  term  used  for  them  in  the 
bill  is  spending  authority.  Backdoor 
spending  does  not  go  tlirough  the 
regular  appropriations  process,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  for  Congi-ess  to 
increase  backdoor  authority  above  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  President 
while  reducing  regular  appropriations 
below  the  Presidents  budget. 
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Under  the  budget  refonn  legislation, 
new  contract  and  borrowing  authority 
no  longer  would  have  the  status  of 
budget  authority.  That  is,  It  no  longer 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  Into  obli- 
gations or  to  borrow  pursuant  to  such 
authority.  Rather,  the  authority  would 
have  to  be  provided  in  appropriations 
acts.  The  net  effect,  therefore,  would  be 
to  change  new  contract  and  borrowing 
authority  into  conventional  authorizing 
legislation,  with  funds  available  only  to 
the  extent  provided  in  subsequent  appro- 
priations (section  401(a) ) . 

This  new  procedure  would  not  apply 
to  existing  contract  or  borrowing  au- 
thority. Nor  would  it  apply  to  certain 
exempted  programs  such  as  social  sec- 
urity tnists,  90-percent  self-financed 
trust  fimds,  or  Government  corporations. 
Entitlement  authority:  This  is  an- 
other type  of  backdoor  spending  in  which 
Congress  entitles  a  person  or  a  govern- 
ment to  certain  benefits  and  the  money 
must  be  provided  either  in  subsequent 
appropriations  or  in  permanent  appro- 
priations, that  is  budget  authority  which 
becomes  available  without  current  action 
by  Congress.  Even  when  entitlements  are 
funded  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. Congress  must  provide  the  money 
required  for  the  entitlement.  Thus,  the 
last  point  at  which  an  entitlement  can 
be  effectively  controlled  is  before  the 
entitlement  is  enacted.  Well  over  $100 
billion  of  uncontrollable  spending  in  the 
1975  budget  derives  from  mandatory  en- 
titlements. 

The  budget  control  bill  establishes  a 
variety  of  procedures  for  new  entitlement 
legislation.  First,  such  legislation  may 
not  be  considered  prior  to  adoption  of  the 
first  budget  resolution,  section  303.  The 
purpose  is  to  enable  Congress  to  deter- 
mine entitlements  in  the  light  of  its 
overall  budget  policy.  Second,  a  new  en- 
titlement cannot  take  effect  before  the 
start  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  section  401 
<b)(l).  The  objective  is  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  reconsider  the  level  of  entitle- 
ments in  its  second  budget  resolution  and 
In  a  subsequent  reconciliation  process, 
section  310. 

Third,  entitlement  bills  as  well  as  om- 
nibus social  security  legislation  may  be 
considered  even  if  they  have  been  re- 
ported after  the  May  15  deadline  for  the 
reporting  of  authorizing  legislation,  sec- 
tion 402(e).  Inasmuch  as  they  may  not 
be  considered  on  the  floor  prior  to  May 
15,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  apply 
the  May  15  reporting  deadline  to  them. 
In  the  case  of  social  security  programs, 
the  deadline  is  waived  to  allow  consid- 
eration in  the  same  omnibus  bill  of  close- 
ly related  programs. 

Fourth,  if  it  exceeds  the  relevant  al- 
location in  the  budget  resolution,  an 
entitlement  bill  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  with  a  15- 
day  limit.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
can  report  the  entitlement  with  an 
amendment  limiting  the  amoimt  of  new 
authority  provided  by  it.  Thus,  unless 
it  is  within  the  budget  resolution  figure, 
an  entitlement  bill  will  be  subject  to 
Appropriations  review.  This  referral  pro- 
cedure does  not  apply  to  social  security 
and  90-percent  self -financed  trusts  or  to 
Government  corporations.  The  status  of 
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general  revenue  sharing  B  to  be  deter- 
mined in  subsequent  legislation. 

""    L 

The  final  bill  contains  onportant  pro- 
visions of  interest  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Most  of  these  Drovislons  were 
written  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  in  coordination  with  orga- 
nizations representing  (hese  govern- 
ments, and  they  have  beii  retained  in- 
tact in  conference.  In  ad^tion,  the  bill 
contains  the  potential  exemption  for  rev- 
enue sharing  which  was  included  in  the 
bill  by  the  Rules  Commitiee.  These  pro- 
visions are :  1 

First.  Section  301(d)  (71.  This  section 
provides  that  the  report  ob  the  first  con- 
current resolution  includt  "a  statement 
of  any  significant  changes  in  the  pro- 
posed levels  of  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments."  hrhis  provision 
was  section  301(c)(5)  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill. 

Second.  Section  303  (b 
tion  provides  that  bills 
budget  authority  which 
available  in  a  fiscal  yeai 
fiscal  year  to  which  the  & 
ution  applies"  may  be  coi 
Houses  before  the  concu: 
is  adopted  on  May  15  eath  year.  Juris- 
diction over  such  bills  is  tetained  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees.  This  was 
section  303(b)(3)  of  the] Senate-passed 
bUl.  I 

Third.  Section  308(al  (1)  (C).  This 
section  provides  that  wheriever  a  commit- 
tee of  either  House  report  a  bill  provid- 
ing new  budget  authoritj,  but  not  con- 
tinuing appropriations,  the  committee's 
report  shall  contain  a  statement,  pre- 
pared after  consultation  {with  the  CBO 
Director,  detailing  "the  new  budget  au- 
thority, and  budget  outlays  resulting 
therefrom,  provided  by  thet  bill  or  resol- 
ution for  financial  assistailce  to  State  and 
local  governments."  This  jtvas  section  308 
(a)  (3)  of  the  Senate-pasted  bill. 

Fourth.  Section  401(d)(2).  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  Congress,  when  reau- 
thorizing the  general  n  venue  sharing 
program  in  1976,  may  pi  ovide  that  the 
authorization  bill  need  ni  it  be  subject  to 
funding  through  the  [Appropriations 
Committees.  However,  th(  i  provision  does 
not  exempt  the  revenue  si  laring  act  from 
coverage  imder  title  HI:  i  evenue  sharing 
must  be  included  in  the  l  irst  concurrent 
resolution  and  it  is  subje<  t  as  well  to  the 
reconciliation  process.  Sa  ne  section  as  in 
the  Senate-passed  bill. 

Fifth.  Title  VHI,  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 203(d)  of  the  Legii  dative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970,  page  37.  This  section 
provides  that  the  OMB,  o  operating  with 
the  CBO,  GAO,  and  rei  resentatives  of 
State  and  local  governments,  shall  pro- 
vide to  such  governments  fiscal  and  pro- 
gram data  necessary  to  hfelp  them  deter- 
mine accurately  and  timely  the  impact  of 
Federal  assistance  on  their  budgets. 
Same  section  as  in  the  Se|iate-pa.ssed  bill. 

'       I 
Finally,  Mr.  President,!  I  would  like  to 

call  attention  to  the  billj  provisions  for 
openness.  A  very  impormint  element  of 
this  reform  is  to  bring  oqt  into  full  pub- 
lic view  congressional  budget  procedures 
that,  by  their  complexity,  tend  to  con- 
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fuse  and  obscure  them  fron|  public  un- 
derstanding. 

The  bill  contains  at  lesist  three  explicit 
provisions  that  will  sidd  measurably  to 
pubUc  imderstanding.  I  havQ  already  al- 
luded to  one  of  them,  that^is  the  new 
visibility  given  to  tax  expenaitiures. 

The  second  openness  provi$ion  requires 
open  operation  of  the  Budget  Committees 
themselves.  Under  the  bill,,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  must  conduct  all  of 
its  business  in  public  unless  it  votes  to 
close  its  meetings  for  one  or  [several  spe- 
cific reasons.  This  is  the  first  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  to  be  und^  such  a  re- 
quirement. It  is  a  forerunner,  I  am  sure, 
of  the  procedures  that  we  will  soon  apply 
to  all  Senate  committees.  Our  own  ex- 
perience in  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  which  adopted  kn  openness 
rule  at  the  beginning  of  tnis  Congress, 
has  unquestionably  shown  that  openness 
works. 

The  third  provision  is  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  OfiBce  m4ke  available 
to  the  public  budget  informfition  that  it 
obtains  from  the  executive  1  branch  and 
other  congressional  agencie^.  These  lat- 
ter provisions  were  included  in  the  bill 
at  the  suggestion  of  common  cause. 

However,  there  will  be  an  jeven  greater 
public  information  value  iii  the  budget 
bill  as  a  result  of  the  opeiiation  of  the 
new  procedures.  The  bill  provides  a  new 
vote,  or  series  of  votes,  on  budget  aggre- 
gates. For  the  first  time  th|e  public  can 
hold  us  accountable  for  our : 
by  monitoring  out  votes  or 
rent  resolutions  and  the 
measures.  Will  we  set  targ 
selves  only  to  exceed  themj 
act  with  self-discipline  anid  apply  our 
self-created  budgets  to  our  Actual  spend- 
ing actions.  By  creating  a  Congressional 
budget  process  we  enable  the  public  to 
relate  our  spending  and  revenue-raising 
actions  to  their  own  family  budget  prac- 
tices. J 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  mention  also  the  great  contribu- 
tion that  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  Senator  Irom  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  has  made.  Without  his 
help  and  the  help  of  the  ra  iklng  minor- 
ity member  on  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  we 
simply  could  not  possibly  ha  ire  moved  this 
legislation  forward. 

Although  Senator  Cook  :s  necessarily 
absent  today,  I  would  like  very  much  for 
the  record  to  show  that  hs  has  played 
an  important  role  in  the  dr  ifting  of  this 
most  important  legislation.  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate  Rules 
and  Administration  Commi  tee,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House-Sena  ;e  conference 
which  drafted  the  report  we  are  now 
considering,  and  he  has  approved  and 
signed  the  report. 

Although  he  will  be  unable  to  vote 
today,  he  has  asked  to  be  positioned  In 
favor  of  the  bill.  His  conirlbution  has 
been  invaluable,  and  he 
thanks. 

I  want  to  mention  just  a 
of  our  professional  staffs  f o  r  commenda- 
tion. Allan  Shlck,  senior  spicialist  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  Cong -essional  Re- 
search Service  has  made  a  crucial  con- 
tribution to  this  bill.  Our  Senate  legis- 
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latlve  counsel,  Harry  Littell,  also  merits 
special  commendation  for  the  skill  and 
acuity  with  which  he  has,  again  and 
again,  prepared  the  drafts  of  the  bill  In 
all  the  stages  through  which  it  has  gone. 
Other  members  of  our  staff  deserve 
our  appreciation.  Alvin  From,  staff  direc- 
tor of  Uie  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee,  has  played  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  fashioning  this  bill,  as  has 
Herbert  Jasper,  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  Robert  Smith,  chief  counsel  of 
our  own  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, and  Bill  Goodwin  of  the  com- 
mittee professional  staff,  with  whom  we 
have  worked  very  closely. 

The  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  headed  by  its  dis- 
tingxiished  staff  director,  William  Mc- 
Whorter  Cochrane,  deserves  special 
thanks.  Under  his  direction  and  that  of 
Joseph  OTeary,  the  committee  minority 
counsel,  and  with  the  particular  assist- 
ance of  James  Medill,  Anthony  Homey, 
John  Coder,  and  Jack  Sapp,  the  Rules 
Committee  held  hearings,  redrafted,  and 
reported  S.  1541  in  what  must  surely  be 
considered  record  time  for  such  an  im- 
portant and  complex  bill. 

I  want  also  to  thank  Robert  Vastine, 
Minority  Counsel  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  for  his  dedication 
to  the  objective  of  passing  this  extraor- 
dinarily important  legislation.  He  1ms 
shown,  through  his  tenacity,  through  his 
perseverance,  through  his  sacrifice  of 
personal  life,  really,  this  past  year,  a  ded- 
ication which  I  think  is  symbolic  of  the 
staff,  and  many  staffs  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  to  him  I  am  personally  indebted, 
as  are  all  members  of  the  committee. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Robert  Wallace, 
who  has  served  as  consultant  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee 
throughout  our  work  on  this  bill.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  just  been  made  president 
of  the  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, and  I  know  our  chairman  joins  me, 
as  he  has  commended  Mr.  Wallace  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  in  congratulating 
him  on  this  veiT  important  new  assign- 
ment and  extending  to  him  our  best 
wishes.  Certainly,  no  person  out  of  pri- 
vate life  could  have  contributed  more 
substance  on  a  more  important  piece  of 
legislation  of  lasting  value  than  in  the 
present  budget  reform  bill  that  is  before 
the  Senate. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  the  Senators  whom  I  have  heretofore 
mentioned  in  connection  with  their  con- 
tributions to  this  legislation,  I  would  like 
to  mention  Senators  Jackson,  Ribicoff, 
and  Allen,  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  and  Senators  Cannon. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  Cook,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len) made  a  great  ccoitribution  because 
he  happened  to  have  been  a  member  of 
both  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  us  all  for  his  efforts. 

CONTROIXIMG   IMPOUNDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  indebted  to  the  work  performed 


by  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  his  colleagues.  Their  efforts  on 
the  budget  refonn  bill  are  to  be  ccrnx- 
mended. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
provisions  of  title  X  dealing  wlUi  Im- 
poundment control.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  information  submitted  by 
the  President,  in  the  form  of  special  mes- 
sages and  monthly  reports,  will  be  ade- 
quate for  congressional  review  and  ac- 
tion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota puts  his  finger  on  an  essential  as- 
pect of  impoundment  control:  the  quality 
of  reporting  by  the  executive  branch.  He 
is  author  of  the  Federal  Impoimdment 
and  Information  Act  of  1972.  Ever  since 
the  passage  of  that  act  he  has  been  ac- 
tive in  monitoring  the  timeliness  and 
substance  of  OMB  Impoundment  reports. 
He  has  been  disappointed  with  their 
quality.  So  have  I,  and  criticism  has 
come  from  many  other  quarters.  When 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  reported  out  S.  373,  the  im- 
poundment control  bill,  it  raised  a  num- 
ber of  objections  as  to  the  incomplete- 
ness and  lack  of  clarity  on  OMB  im- 
poundment reports. 

I  think  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
the  budget  reform  bill  contains  incen- 
tives for  better  reporting.  If  the  President 
wants  our  support  for  a  proposed  rescis- 
sion or  deferral,  he  will  have  to  document 
his  case  and  thoroughly  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons. If  his  reports  are  inadequate,  he 
simply  will  not  have  the  supp>ort  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  the  extent  that 
he  needs  our  support,  I  agree  that  this 
bill  contains  incentives  for  better  report- 
ing. But  there  are  three  types  of  reports: 
two  special  messages — one  for  rescission 
and  one  for  deferral — and  a  monthly  re- 
port. I  think  the  incentives  are  different 
for  each.  The  incentive  would  be  highest 
for  a  rescission  special  message,  because 
there  he  needs  the  support  of  both 
Houses  within  45  days.  It  Is  probably  a 
little  lower  for  a  deferral  special  mes- 
sage, which  allows  an  impoimdment  to 
continue  unless  disapproved  by  one 
House.  There  the  biu-den  Is  on  Congress 
to  overturn  a  proposal.  I  think  the  Incen- 
tive is  at  its  lowest  ebb  on  the  monthly 
reports.  I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
those  reports  may  come  to  resemble  what 
we  now  receive  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

But  let  me  first  ask  a  general  question. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  that  reporting 
must  be  of  the  highest  quality  when  im- 
poundments are  of  the  policy  variety, 
whether  they  appear  in  a  rescission  spe- 
cial message,  a  deferral  special  message, 
or  a  monthly  report? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  If 
f imds  are  held  in  reserve  for  routine  pur- 
poses— ^pursuant  to  the  Antideficiency 
Act  or  in  response  to  some  other  specific 
legislative  authority — extensive  report- 
ing Is  not  necessai7.  But  the  quality  of 
reports  for  police  impoundments  must  be 
of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  while  no  precise  definition 
exists  for  policy  impoundment,  we  can 
agree  upon  certain  general  under- 
standings? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 


correct.  When  OMB  first  supplied  us  with 
voluntsiry  Impoundments  reports,  back 
in  1971  and  1972.  they  distingiiished  be- 
tween routine  and  nonroutine  Impoxmd- 
ments.  But  that  distinction  was  not  used 
in  Implementing  the  Federal  Impound- 
ment and  Information  Act.  Every  action, 
whether  routine  or  policy,  was  mixed  to- 
gether in  one  rwort. 

I  think  the  concept  of  a  policy  im- 
poundment is  reasonably  clear.  If  the 
President  proposed  to  terminate  a  pro- 
gram, that  is  certainly  a  policy  action. 
He  seeks  to  imdo  through  impoundment 
what  we  have  achieved  through  legisla- 
tion. Policy  is  also  involved  when  the 
President  seeks  to  curtail  a  program  as 
part  of  his  anti-hiflation  efforts.  Why  did 
he  single  out  that  program  amotxg  all 
others?  That,  too,  is  a  policy  action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tliere  is  no  doubt 
about  either  of  those  categories.  I  think 
policy  impoimdments  also  include  situa- 
tions where  the  administration  seeks  to 
restrict  a  program  to  the  level  requested 
in  the  President's  budget.  He  then  im- 
pounds any  additional  amoimts  provided 
by  Congress.  For  example,  in  fiscal  1971 
the  President  impounded  all  of  the  add- 
on money  for  pubUc  works.  He  proceeded 
to  administer  only  public  works  projects 
that  had  been  included  In  his  budget, 
completely  ignoring  all  of  the  extra 
funds  and  projects  voted  on  by  Congress. 
Moreover,  in  fiscal  1973  we  had  prob- 
lems with  continuing  resolutions  cover- 
ing Labor-HEW  programs.  The  President 
restricted  health  and  education  programs 
to  the  levels  of  his  budget  request,  even 
though  higher  levels  had  been  voted  on 
by  the  House  or  Senate.  Many  of  those 
impoundment  actions  reached  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  in  every  single  Instance 
the  courts  held  that  the  President  should 
have  administered  the  pr(«rams  at  the 
higher  congressional  levels.  So  this  Is  an- 
other area  of  policy  impoundment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Those  examples  help  to 
illustrate  what  we  mean  by  policy  im- 
poundment. I  think  we  can  generalize 
by  saying  that  a  policy  impoundment  is 
an  instrument  used  to  pursue  the  admin- 
istration's goals  at  the  expense  of  those 
eiutcted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  it  in  a  nut- 
shell. A  policy  Impoundment  occiu^  when 
the  administration  opposes  the  scope  or 
design  of  a  program  enacted  and  funded 
by  Congress.  Under  those  types  of  situa- 
tioiis,  and  the  ones  we  have  described, 
the  monthly  reports  and  special  mes- 
sages must  delineate  with  considerable 
detail  the  reasons  for  withholding  budget 
authority. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  expect  a  full  and  complete  disclosure 
of  the  administration's  position  for  pro- 
posing a  policy  impoundment.  No  gener- 
alized codes  will  do.  Iliat  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable request.  I  doubt  if  there  are 
more  than  a  few  dozen  policy  impound- 
ment actions  a  year.  The  reports  and 
special  messages  should  give  them  special 
treatment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  have  a  Member  plow  through  a  report 
containing  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
routine  impoundments  in  order  to  locate 
a  few  significant  items. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  we  should  not  have 
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to  do  that.  Unless  t>olicy  actions  are 
highlighted  and  given  individual  atten- 
tion, perhaps  by  being  set  aside  in  a 
separate  section,  reporting  becomes  de- 
ceptive and  confusing. 

Mr.  HXJMPHRET.  A  mediocre  and  in- 
complete handling  of  policy  impound- 
ments can  be  dlsg\U£ed  or  ob&cmed  by 
adding  a  multitude  of  detail  on  routine, 
insignificant  actions.  That  type  of 
puffed-up  report  is  not  useful  to  us. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  found  that  to  be 
the  case.  The  quarterly  impoundment  re- 
ports now  submitted  to  Congress  have 
not  been  helpful  for  congressional  action. 
The  body  of  the  report  is  limited  to  the 
technical  concept  of  budgetary  reserves, 
which  is  not  what  you  requested  In  the 
Federal  Impoimdment  and  Information 
Act.  The  reports  appear  to  be  organized 
wad  stnictured  for  the  convenience  of 
executive  officials  rather  than  for  the 
convenience  of  Congress.  Commonsense 
and  good-faith  efforts  would  have  pro- 
duced a  more  useful  report  for  us. 
,  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  for  the  public 
also.  Impoundment  reports  must  be  com- 
prehensible to  them  as  well. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right.  It  is  their 
money.  The  programs  are  being  enacted 
and  implemented  for  the  public. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  from  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  We  are  setting  up  a  structure 
of  decisioimiaking  on  impoundment,  to 
be  shared  by  both  branches.  Good-faith 
efforts  and  openness  are  crucial  for  that 
kind  of  structure.  If  the  Executive  thinks 
funds  should  be  rescinded  or  deferred.  let 
him  state  the  case  publicly  and  openly. 
Let  him  argue  his  case  and  give  reasons. 
If  they  are  sound  and  persuasive,  I  am 
confident  that  Congress  will  support  him. 
We  do  not  want  to  waste  public  funds. 
But  a  full  justification  is  his  responsi- 
bility. We  should  not  have  to  dig  around. 
make  calls  to  agencies,  hold  hearings, 
and  wade  through  unfocused  and  con- 
fusing impoundment  reports  to  find  out 
why  a  program  or  activity  is  scheduled 
to  be  curtailed  or  terminated. 

Let  me  ask  a  final  question  about  the 
reports  required  by  this  budget  reform 
bill.  For  either  special  message,  the  Presi- 
dent must  report — to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable — the  estimated  fiscal, 
economic,  and  budgetary  effect  of  the 
proposed  rescission  or  deferral.  The  same 
requirement  appears  in  the  Federal  Im- 
poundment and  Information  Act.  Is  the 
Senator  satisfied  with  the  way  that  OJiCB 
has  implemented  that  portion  of  the  act? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  you  mean  by  the  use 
of  codes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
codes  are  responsive  to  the  act.  They  are 
too  generalized  and  obscure.  For  example, 
the  most  freqxiently  used  code,  which  is 
code  I,  reads  as  follows : 

Same  effect  as  set  forth  In  the  meet  re- 
cently mibmltted  budget  document,  of  which 
this  Item  Is  ftn  Integral  part. 

What  is  Congress  or  the  public  sup- 
posed to  make  of  that?  It  says,  in  es- 
sence: "Oo  to  the  budget  and  try  to 
find  it  there."  None  of  the  other  codes 
used  for  estimated  flscsd,  economic,  and 
budgetary  effects  are  stilBclently  useful 
or  comprehensive  to  Include  in  an  Im- 
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pound ment  report.  Fartici|Iarly  when  it 
comes  to  the  policy  immttndments,  we 
expect  specialized  treatment  for  each  ac- 
tion. They  should  state,  \»ith  narrative 
axkd  statistics,  the  estimated  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic, and  budgetary  eflbcts  for  pro- 
posed recessions  and  defeitals. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thanik  the  Senator 
for  that  clarification. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  one  further  word.  I  had 
hoped  this  bill  would  contain  a  provision 
providing  for  the  salary  ol  the  Director 
of  the  Congressional  budget  OfBce 
equally  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Representative  Richard  Bolung, 
who  has  done  yeoman  work  on  this  leg- 
islation in  the  House,  had  agreed  on  that 
being  done,  but,  unfortiuiately,  \inder 
the  House  rules,  after  tne  conference 
report  had  been  approved  iy  the  confer- 
ence, it  was  not  possible  to  get  that  done. 
The  provision  in  this  bCl  would  pro- 
vide that  appropriation  reports  for  this 
new  Budget  Cornmission  and  also  for  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  be 
made  in  the  legislative  appropriation. 
The  present  bill  provides.  In  section  201, 
subsection  (f ) ,  that  imtil  kn  appropria 
tion  is  made,  the  operating  funds  be  paid 
out  of  the  Contingency 
ate. 

The  Senator  from  Ma 
KiE)  yesterday  engaged  in 
the  Senator  from  South 
HoLLiNcs) ,  who  always  h: 
Appropriations  Committet  the  Legisla- 
tive Appropriation  bill.  In  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  promised 
that  this  matter  would  be  handled  in 
a  supplemental  bill.  < 

For  that  reason,  we  can  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  matter  of  finances 
can  be  saUsfact&rily  adjiisted  between 
the  Senate  and  the  Houst,  and  at  that 
time  we  can  get  an  appropriation  pro- 
viding for  this  particular  salary  as  be- 
tween the  two  Houses. 

One  other  member  of  ^le  committee 
who  did  a  great  deal  of  w0rk  on  this  bill 
is  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN),  and  I  think  he  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  at  tftis  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  frofi  North  Caro- 
lina for  allowing  me  time  lor  a  few  brief 
comments  on  what  I  tl^ink  is  a  very 
significant  development  14  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  final  conference  report  in  the 
Senate.  J 

First,  I  want  to  complnnent  the  staff 
of  the  committees  for  (heir  excellent 
work,  both  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, which  also  considered  this  legisla- 
tion after  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  approved  this  bill.  I  want  to 
thank  a  young  man  who  (fid  a  lot  for  me, 
on  my  personal  staff,  as] we  worked  on 
this  bill.  He  has  been  a  |nember  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  for 
some  time,  Mr.  Nick  Bizom,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeal|le  staff  mem- 
bers, and  certainly  rendered  considerable 
service  to  me  on  the  cominittee. 

Also,  I  want  to  commend  the  director 
of  the  staff  of  the  Goveniment  Opera- 
tions Committee,  Mr.  Bob  Smith,  who  did 
so  much  to  guide  the  efforts  on  the  bill. 
He  not  only  directed  the  I  staff  generally 
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in  the  Government  Operatioi  is  Commit- 
tee, but  also  made  it  a  top  priority  item 
and  helped  guide  it  through  !the  Senate 
and  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  gtjattfied  that 
today,  after  some  15  months  {or  more  of 
major  efforts  in  both  Housesi  we  will  be 
casting  the  final  vote  on  whit  I  believe 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
legislation  to  come  cut  of  pongress  in 
a  good  many  years. 

The  efforts  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Budget  and  Accounting  in  nthe  Senate 
really,  I  do  not  think,  can  be  overem- 
phasized. The  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  did  a  yeoman's  job  in 
coordinating,  in  pushing,  in  [reconciling 
the  varying  views  so  that  tne  subcom- 
mittee could  finally  present  its  bill  to 
the  fuU  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. There  were  many  strong  dis- 
agreements within  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  himself  took  very  strong  posi- 
tions, as  did  I  and  other  Members.  How- 
ever, after  the  decision  was  made,  he,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  reconciling  the 
views  and  getting  us  back  on  track,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  the  oven  11  objective 
was  budget  reform. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (1  Ir.  Mtjskie) 
did  outstanding  work.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  contributed  more  of  his 
time,  effort,  and  substance,  t  L  great  deal 
of  this  legislation  is  the  result  of  those 
efforts. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  say  exactly  the 
same  thing  regarding  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  .  He  spent  hundreds 
of  long  hours — he  and  his  staff — in  their 
efforts,  and  the  overall  goal  was  never 
lost  sight  of.  So  much  of  the  substance 
of  this  legislation  is  directly  a  result 
of  his  input.  I 

Also,  the  Senator  from  north  Caro- 
lina's part  in  this  endeavor  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Once  the  bill  reached 
the  full  committee,  we  would  never  have 
been  able  to  get  it  passed  here  on  the 
floor,  without  his  continuing  leadership 
suid  effort.  Without  the  lending  of  his 
great  prestige,  and  his  making  it  a  top 
priority  item  for  Congress,  we  would  not 
have  this  historic  legislation  before  us 
today.  So  his  role  will  certbinly  be  re- 
membered. 

Senator  Ervin.  I  contendl  will  be  re- 
membered for  years  to  come  not  alone  for 
his  efforts  in  the  investigation  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  coimtryifor  the  last 
18  months,  but  I  predict  that,  histori- 
cally, this  bill,  which  he  I  has  guided 
through  the  Senate,  which  he  has  com- 
manded through  conference,  will  go 
down  as  one  of  his  foremast  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  this  body.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  history,  nor 
will  his  efforts  in  this  regard.} 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Httddleston)  also  made  great  contribu- 
tions, as  did  Senators  BROCf ,  Roth,  and 
Chiles. 

We  have  before  us  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  7130,  perhaps  better  known 
here  as  S.  1541,  now  called  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974. 1  feel  that  ttie  conferees 
have  done  an  excellent  job,  ejombining,  in 
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most  instances,  the  best  features  of  the 
measiures  passed  In  each  House,  and  pre- 
senting MB  with  a  meaningful,  practical, 
and  realistic  mechanism  for  responsible 
exercise  of  the  most  basic  congressional 
power:  the  power  of  the  purse. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
measure  recommended  by  the  conferees 
retains  the  prohibition  which  I  proposed 
on  the  floor  against  spending,  revenue 
and  debt  action  until  after  adoption  of 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
each  year.  We  must  have  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  before  we  ttike  siction  that 
would  affect  either  the  debt,  the  revenue 
or  the  spending  of  our  Nation.  Having 
this  overall  plan  first  is  absolutely  vital 
to  the  very  concepts  of  budgetary  control. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  conferees 
retained  the  basic  structtu'e  of  the  meas- 
\xre  as  passed  by  this  Chamber  with  re- 
spect to  control  of  what  are  often  loosely 
called  "trust  fimd"  or  "self-financing" 
programs.  The  report  recoromends,  as 
the  Senate  bill  provided,  that  certain 
safeguards  of  the  budget  control  system 
shall  be  relaxed  only  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams that  are  truly  90  percent  or  more 
self-supporting.  Some  earUer  versions  of 
this  legislation  left  a  loophole  in  this 
area  that  I,  for  one,  found  most  danger- 
ous. My  Senate  colleagues  agreed  with 
me  and  adopted  my  floor  amendment  to 
close  this  loophole. 

I  do  feel  constrained  not  to  leave  the 
subject  vrtthout  pointing  out  a  potential 
pitfall  or  two  because  I  do  not  think  that 
even  this  bill  today  which  has,  I  think, 
the  very  best  efforts  of  what  we  are  able 
to  put  together  now  as  the  final  product, 
is  gohig  to  be  enough  to  really  come  to 
grips  with  fiscal  responsibility  in  this 
country. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  beginning.  I 
believe  tiiat  this  is  the  foundation,  a  very 
good  foundation;  but  I  believe  in  the  fu- 
txire  we  will  have  to  build  on  this  f oimda- 
tion.  In  my  estimation,  we  will  have  to 
tighten  to  some  degree  some  of  the  pro- 
cedures as  we  move  along  to  Insure  that 
our  overall  purposes  are  complied  with. 

I  do  thirJE  tiie  conferees  diluted  to 
some  extent  several  of  the  requirements 
that  we  had  here  in  the  Senate  relating 
to  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the 
budget  resolution.  But,  I  am  glad  that 
they  did  put  in  a  provision  which  allows 
the  budget  committee  to  msike  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  more  comprehen- 
sive in  the  soimd  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  the  committee,  per- 
haps not  the  first  year  but  as  we  move 
along,  will  use  that  soimd  discretion  in 
making  that  resolution  even  more  com- 
prehensive than  is  absolutely  mandated 
under  the  final  report. 

I  also  continue  to  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  some  point  we  are  going  to 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  so-called 
triggeiing  provision.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  those  who  feel  that  it  is  a  step 
that  goes  beyond  what  we  should  do  at 
this  time.  I,  perhaps,  am  also  of  that 
opinion  now,  although  I  have  consistent- 
ly maintained  that  at  some  point  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  triggering 
process  which  is  necessary  for  full  con- 
trol. Hopefully,  we  will  not  lose  sight  of 
this  and,  particularly,  I  hope  that  the 
Budget  Committee  does  not  lose  sight  of 


this,  as  a  possible  option  as  we  proceed, 
as  we  experiment,  and  as  we  try  to  de- 
velop a  finsd  process  which  will  indeed 
be  satisfactory  in  the  overall  fiscal  dis- 
cipline. 

Despite  one  or  two  misgivings,  how- 
ever, I  am  generally  optimistic  about  the 
product.  It  embodies  a  system  which  will 
spotlight  our  fiscal  and  economic  actions 
and  which  clearly  delineates  oiu-  priority 
choices. 

One  thing  that  we  have  done  through- 
out this  entire  bill  and  its  development, 
those  on  the  liberal  side,  those  on  the 
conservative  side,  and  those  in  between 
have  tried  to  create  a  neutral  mechanism 
that  does  not  refiect  the  poUtical  prefer- 
ences toward  spending  of  any  particular 
philosophy,  whether  it  be  liberal  or  con- 
servative. We  have  sought  to  develop  a 
neutral  mechanism  on  which  this  body 
can  work  its  will  each  year.  I  am  sure 
that  the  reflection  and  the  final  product 
of  the  spending  each  year  will  vary,  de- 
pending on  what  the  Seriate  chooses, 
whether  it  be  a  program  geared  more  to 
domestic  spending,  to  foreign  spending 
or  to  military  spending. 

We  have  the  best  possible  example  of 
a  neutral  mechanism  that  we  could  pres- 
ently devise  here  before  us  today,  and  I 
hope,  the  Senate  will  give  final  approval 
to  this  measure. 

I  beUeve  that  people  of  every  persua- 
sion who  worked  on  tliis  legislation,  all 
Senators  particularly  with  whom  I  am 
familiar,  agree  that  it  should  be  a  neu- 
tral mechanism.  No  one  here  today  con- 
tends it  is  gohig  to  in  any  way  insure 
spending  in  one  arena  or  another, 
whether  it  be  in  the  national  security 
area  or  whether  it  be  in  our  domestic 
needs. 

The  American  people  who  are  con- 
cerned with  continuing  deficits,  with 
rampant  infiation,  and  with  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility will  now  have  a  focal  point 
on  which  they  can  make  their  voices  be 
heard  and  on  which  their  philosophy  can 
be  reflected. 

I  believe  the  system  is  workable.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  I  believe  it  will  work 
automatically.  Like  any  rule  or  proce- 
dure that  we  impose  on  ourselves  it  is  we 
here  in  the  Senate  and  also  in  the  House 
who  must  make  it  work. 

Our  task  is  far  from  complete,  but  I 
am  confldent  that  we  will  carry  it 
through.  The  measure  before  us  today 
gives  us  a  long  needed  tool  to  help  ac- 
complish this  budgetary  discipline  which 
is  so  important  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  commend 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  contribution  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 

He  was  a  member  of  Senator  Metcalf's 
subcommittee.  I  was  privileged  to  be  a 
member  as  well.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor and  I  did  not  always  agree  in  our 
votes  on  this  measure  as  it  developed  in 
the  subcommittee.  But  I  must  say  that  I 
was  impressed  with  his  ability  to  grasp 
the  complexities  of  the  problem,  to  deal 
with  them,  to  develop  viable  ideas  for 


resolving  them  and  then,  with  the  quali- 
ties of  character  and  personality  that 
enabled  him  to  work  amicably  with  those 
of  us  who  disagreed  with  him.  I  think 
it  was  a  very  interesting  exereise. 

I  w£is  especially  pleased  on  a  personal 
basis  with  the  column  tliat  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  by 
Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  entitled  "Senator 
Nunn's  NATO  Maneuver." 

I  think  that  Mr.  Rosenfeld  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  capturing  the  essence  of 
the  distinguished  Senator's  abilities  that 
he  has  demonstrated  in  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  article  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  with  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senatob  NrrKN's  NATO  Manxuveb 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

Sam  Nunn  (D-Oa.),  35  years  old,  not  20 
months  a  United  States  Senator,  saved 
NATO  the  other  day.  His  was  as  solid  and 
deft  a  parliamentary  performance  In  the 
national  security  area  as  the  Congress  has 
seen  In  years,  belying  the  common  notion 
that  a  legislator  must  have  seniority  or 
"power"  to  get  something  Important  done. 

What  Nvmn  did  was  to  block — and  rechan* 
nel — a  campaign  led  by  Senate  Majority 
Iieader  Mike  Mansfleld  (D-Mont.)  to  demobi- 
lize 126,000  men  out  of  American  ground 
forces  overseas.  This  was  the  1974  model  of 
the  now-traditional  "Mansfleld  Amendment" 
to  enact  unilateral  troop  cuts  in  Europe. 

Anticipating  this  campaign.  Armed  Serv- 
ices Chairman  John  C.  Stennls  (D-Mlss.) 
last  February  sent  the  member  he  has  caUed 
"last  but  not  least"  on  his  cmnmittee,  on  a 
study  mission  to  Europe.  Ntinn,  a  great- 
nephew  and  once  a  staff  aide  of  the  late 
House  Armed  Services  Chairman  Carl  Vinson 
(D-Oa.),  occupies  the  Senate  seat — and  the 
Armed  Services  seat— of  the  late  Richard 
Russell  (D-Oa.).  "We  have  military  bases  in 
Georgia,"  Nunn  explains.  "People  In  the 
South  are  much  more  tuned  to  a  mUitary 
and  patriotic  spirit  than  some  of  the  other 
sections." 

A  lawyer  and  fotir-year  state  legislator. 
Nunn  recalls  putting  in  100  hours  preparing 
for  his  European  trip — "getting  through  the 
first  layer  of  propaganda."  His  report,  "Policy, 
Troops  and  the  NATO  Alliance,"  though  cov- 
ering an  oft-plowed  fleld,  nonetheless  star- 
tled specialists  with  its  freshness  and 
command. 

Nunn  thinks  the  Mansfleld  Amendment 
approach  could  produce  results — flowering  the 
nuclear  threshold,  undermining  the  force- 
reduction  talks — that  the  country  wouldn't 
like.  He  concluded  his  report  with  a  caU  for 
the  administration  and  Congress  to  And  to- 
gether "a  long-range  NATO  stance  that  we 
are  wlUlng  to  live  with,  politically,  economi- 
cally and  mUltarlly." 

In  pursuit  of  Just  such  a  joint  long-term 
stance,  Nunn  then  wrote  three  amendments 
to  the  basic  military  procurement  bill. 

Nunn  had  already,  last  year,  joined  with 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (O-Wash.),  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  at  legislating  policy  by  amend- 
ments, to  sponsor  an  amendment  requiring 
the  NATO  allies  to  pick  up  a  greater  share  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  U-S.  troops  in  Europe 
or  to  face  a  reduction  in  U.S.  troop  commit- 
ments. That  amendment,  almost  everyone 
agrees,  has  been  extremely  effective,  where 
years  of  State  Department  entreaties  bad  not. 

The  three  new  amendments  were  designed 
to  provide  a  constructive  alternative  to 
Mansfleld,  one  answering  to  the  same  world- 
weariness  and  the  same  felt  need  to  update 
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American  policy  but  doing  so  in  a  way  that 
would  not  upset  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians or  unduly  alarm  the  Allies. 

One  amendment  makes  It  the  sense  of 
Oongreea  that  NATO  support  units  (the  Al- 
liance's notoriously  lon^  "tall")  be  cut  by 
20  per  cent  in  two  years,  the  men  to  be  re- 
placed— U  th»  administration  chooaes — by 
combat  soldiers  ("teeth"). 

The  second  requires  the  Pentagon  for  the 
first  time  to  Justify  the  numbers  and  pur- 
poses of  the  outsized  and  unplanned  U.S. 
force  of  7000  "tactical"  nuclear  warheads  In 
Europe.  Sen.  Stxuirt  Symington  (D-Mo.)  had 
Investigated  this  matter  during  the  year  but 
It  tooic  Kunn  with  his  non-threatening 
Southern  manner  to  move  into  it  legisla- 
tively. 

The  third  amendment  compels  the  Penta- 
gon to  report  on  what  Wn  doing  to  reduce 
the  costs  and  the  loss  of  combat  effectiveness 
stemming  from  failure  to  standardize  NATO 
equipment. 

Politically,  these  amendments  have  a  broad 
appeal,  promising  more  military  efficiency 
to  defense  conservatives  and  greater  civilian 
control  and  lower  costs  to  defense  liberals. 
Ideologically,  they  are  neutral.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  endorsed  them  unani- 
mously, though  House  conferees'  approval  re- 
mains uncertain. 

In  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Mansfield 
Amendment  the  other  day,  Nium,  who  is  a 
pleasant-looking  soft-spolcen  fellow  with  a 
drawl,  stood  right  up  to  the  Majority  Leader. 
Be  was  weU  prepared.  He  had  a  ftdksy 
Georgia  story  about  a  preacher  ready  for  a 
change  of  pace.  Quite  firmly,  be  managed  to 
Steer  the  whole  debate  away  from  the  con- 
troversial ground  of  whether  in  general  the 
United  States  should  be  doing  more  or  less, 
Into  the  smoother  area  of  how  specifically 
we  ought  to  proceed.  And,  in  a  word,  be  won. 

When  I  talked  with  Nunn  atx>ut  this  a  few 
days  later  he  was  sure,  but  self-effacing, 
pleased  with  his  success  while  intent  on 
saying  nothing  that  could  give  umbrage  to 
his  Senate  brethren.  He  is  not  one  for  de- 
bates on  great  issues.  He  thinks  national 
security  debates  can  and  should  be  waged 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  '-effective  and  sen- 
sible." You  must  be  armed  with  a  good  bit 
of  background  to  get  down  to  the  quick," 
be  added. 

What  will  Nunn  be  looking  into  next?  His 
Chairman  Stennls  wants  him  to  get  into  per- 
scxmel,  he  said — it  takes  57  per  cent,  by 
some  counts  67  per  cent,  of  the  military 
budget.  I  found  myself  thinking:  Oo.  Sam, 
we're  watching. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  now  impressed  me  with  respect 
to  hia  work  on  the  budget  bill  and  with 
respect  to  his  work  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  I  predict  a  promising 
future  for  him  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  Maine. 

I  will  say  many  times  during  the  course 
of  this  budgetary  hearing,  which  took 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  hours,  and 
which  received  very  little  attention  from 
either  the  public  or  the  media  for  a  long 
time,  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  I  did 
disagree  on  occasion.  Many  times,  how- 
ever. I  was  persuaded  by  the  fundamen- 
tally sound  logic  that  my  colleague  from 
Maine  di^Iayed. 

I  will  have  to  confess  that  sometimes 
I  kept  arguing  even  after  I  was  convinced 
he  was  probably  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  Is  a  tjrpical  senatorial 
trait,  I  might  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Maine  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  I  had  also  intended  to 
ask  that  the  commentary  \«^ilch  appeared 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Senator  Nunn's  NA'TO  Maiieuver," 
written  by  Stephen  S.  tiosenfeld.  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  because  I  think 
It  is  a  commendatory  and  worthwhile 
article,  and  I  wish  to  jo|n  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Matine  in  all  the 
kind  words — and  well  deserved  they 
were — ^which  he  had  to  Jay  about  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  a«k  the  Senator 
from  Maine  if  he  will  allow  me  to  have 
the  privilege  of  Joining  with  him  in  in- 
serting this  commentary  tn  the  Rxcokd. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  pro«d  to  have  the 
Senator  join  me  in  that  iiequest. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  redly  would  like 
to  say  in  reply  that  I  believe  the  major- 
ity leader  has  done  as  much  as  anyone  I 
know  to  point  out  many  of  the  real,  le- 
gitimate frustrations  that  we  in  America 
have  with  our  NATO  allie$.  I  believe  the 
majority  leader's  work  in  this  regard  has 
contributed  significantly  to  real  move- 
ment within  the  alliance  to  address  many 
of  these  legitimate  grievances.  I  believe 
the  alliance  is  moving  now,  and  I  believe 
much  of  that  movement  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  efforts  of  the  majority  leader 
in  pointing  these  problems  out.  Although 
we  did  not  agree  on  the  conclusion,  we 
did  agree  on  many  of  the  frustrations.  I 
look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  many  oth- 
ers to  move  toward  correcting  many  of 
these  frustrations  we  do  have  in  deEding 
with  our  NATO  allies,  because  I  think 
NATO  remains  an  important  part  of  our 
natlonal  security  as  well  as  the  security 
of  the  NATO  cotmtries.     I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ther^  wlD  be  a  con- 
tinuing effort,  I  assure  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port occur  Immediately  after  the  vote  on 
the  Wheat  Convention. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordei'ed. 
Who  yields  time?  1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD|  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovkrn)  ,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Preatdent,  I  under- 
stand that  while  I  was  temporarily  off 
the  floor,  there  was  some  (iiscussion  about 
the  makeup  of  the  budget  committees. 
I  would  like  to  endorse]  the  view  that 
the  budget  committees  jbe  as  broadly 
based  and  representative  us  possible,  and 
that  we  do  not  resort  lo  the  rule  of 
seniority  automatically  to  exclude  from 
the  committees  younger  members  who 
have  shown  an  interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion and  who  offer  tlje  qualities  of 
character  and  abiUty  toj  carry  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  know  that  this  was  the  sense  of  much 
of  the  discussion  in  the*  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  9s  we  considered 
the  budget  committees.,  and  I  simply 
wanted  to  make  this  point  on  the  Senate 


floor  as  we  come  to  the  closing  moments 
of  deliberation  on  this  measure  so  that 
the  record  may  be  clear. 

I  tbank  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  for  jaelding  to  me.        < 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Pijesldent,  to- 
day, by  joining  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives' overwhelming  approval  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  Ccmgres- 
sional  Budget  and  Impoundi]|ent  Control 
Act  of  1974,  the  Senate  will  finally  take 
the  long-awaited  step  to  inject  con- 
gressional discipline  into  me  budget 
making  process.  Finally,  t«e  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  have  shown 
long-overdue  initiative  in  fiscal  re^on- 
sibility.  At  last  we  are  not  merely  react- 
ing to  intrusion  or  presidentifd  encroach- 
ment, though  lessons  of  th3  past  have 
provided  a  compelling  spur;  instead  we 
are  methodically  planning  for  the  future. 
Congress  is  not  delegating  to  the  execu- 
tive; we  are  not  frantically  parrying  off 
advances  from  the  White  House.  Rather, 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
is  constructively  and  positively  reorga- 
nizing to  deal  with  the  hard  decisions  of 
fiscal  policy  that  we  as  a.  body  have 
shirked  and  shunted  for  toojlong. 

Little  more  than  20  morilths  ago  the 
situation  was  reversed;  than,  the  Sen- 
ate was  considering  an  increase  in  the 
public  debt  ceiling  and  placing  a  limita- 
tion on  expenditures.  More  Importantly, 
the  bill  also  carried  a  provision  which 
would  have  in  effect  granted  the  Presi- 
dent an  item  veto  over  ani  appropria- 
tion. 1 

Above  and  beyond  any  past  vote,  had 
this  measure  passed  with  its,  grant  of  fis- 
cal discretion  to  the  President  it  would 
have  crippled  Congress  arid  given  the 
Presidency  unassailable  power.  Worse 
than  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  such  a 
provision  would  have  enabled  the  Presi- 
dent to  rule  supreme,  su^ro^-the-board, 
in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs. 

Thankfully,  this  extraordinary  power 
was  not  granted  to  the  President.  The 
time  has  come  when  Congress  must  seize 
the  reins  of  leadership  and  place  this 
Nation  back  on  the  path  pf  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Congress  will  never  lead  the 
Nation  if  it  casts  only  a  negjative.  defen- 
sive shadow,  preventing  Executive  dic- 
tatorship but  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
legislative  leadership.  It  la  a  limbo  of 
avoidance  detrimental  to  this  country's 
best  Interests.  For  if  the  Congress  has 
lost  its  responsibility  smd  sfkise  of  direc- 
tion, the  public  will  eventually  lose,  too. 
The  Congressional  Budflet  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  l|974  reconsti- 
tutes Congress  proper  role  in  budget 
formulation  By  establishin|:  a  tight  con- 
gressional budget  timetable,  by  realining 
the  fiscal  year,  by  creating  House  and 
Senate  budget  committees,  and  by  creat- 
ing a  specialized  Congressional  Budget 
OCQce,  we  are  providing  the  essential 
means  for  an  effective  legislative  budget. 
Such  action  removes  Congress  from  the 
budget  policy  dark  ages,  where  we  have 
softened  from  disuse  over  the  years,  and 
quite  possibly  might  edge  the  budget 
nearer  the  black,  which  we  have  not  wit- 
nessed in  many  a  year  of  hardened  def- 
icit spending. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  ij  enthusiasti- 
cally support  the  conf  erenc  b  report  with 
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only  one  cautionary  thought.  This  legis- 
lation provides  the  necessary  tools  for 
reassertion  of  congressional  budget  for- 
mulation, and  as  I  said  earlier  the  first 
step  is  open  to  us,  but  the  avenue  ahead 
is  long  and  steep.  We  have  bemoaned  the 
abdication  of  congressional  prerogatives 
to  the  Executive  in  the  past,  and  now 
with  the  promise  of  budget  reform  we 
must  stick  to  our  guns  and  we  must  have 
the  resolve  to  follow  through.  It  is  high 
time  we  stopped  the  mere  mouthing  of 
outrage  at  fiscal  irresponsibility.  We 
must  bite  the  fiscal  bullet  and  forge 
ahead. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget  reform  bill.  This 
legislation  establishes  some  rational 
mechanisms  for  the  consideration  of  per- 
forming our  constitutional  duty  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriations  process.  By 
enacting  a  definite  time  frame  to  consider 
overall  spending  limitations,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  achieving  the  first  step  on 
the  road  back  to  respectability. 

Our  greatest  fault  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people  has  been  the  haphazard 
way  in  which  we  implement  and  modify 
the  budget  requests  of  the  President.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  low  standing  given 
to  the  Congiess  in  the  opinion  polls  is 
due  primarily  to  this  inability  to  act  re- 
sponsibly on  the  Federal  budget. 

The  conference  report  establishes  a 
May  15  deadline  for  the  consideration  of 
authorization  legislation.  Consideration 
of  authorizing  legislation  after  that  date 
could  only  occur  upon  the  approval  by 
the  Senate  of  a  waiver  from  the  rule, 
and  In  the  House  after  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee adopted  an  emergency  waiver.  On 
February  5, 1  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 275  which  would  have  established  a 
May  31  cutoff  date  for  the  consideration 
of  authorization  legislation.  This  resolu- 
tion was  a  product  of  strong  interest  by 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  In 
budget  reform. 

Title  X  establishes  a  mechanism  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  impoimdment. 
While  I  believe  the  President  was  forced 
to  Initiate  impoundments  due  to  our  In- 
ability to  recognize  our  responsibility  in 
keeping  spending  down,  the  procedure  in 
the  conference  report  is  a  reasonable  one 
and  In  light  of  the  questionable  legality 
of  the  impoundment  action  up  to  this 
time,  title  X  should  result  in  a  more  bal- 
anced and  rational  resolution  of  these 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  work  of 
those  CMnmittees  and  their  members 
who  have  worked  so  diligently  on  this 
legislation.  The  bill  will  prove  to  be  of 
Immoise  value  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  which  have  been  forced  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  under  the 
most  difficult  circumstances.  As  a  co- 
spoosor  of  the  Senate  version  of  this 
budget  reform  bill,  I  want  to  record  my 
strong  endorsement  of  this  legislation.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  all  note  that 
the  legislation  only  establishes  a  proce- 
dural means  to  carry  out  our  respon- 
sibilities. It  will  be  up  to  each  and  every 
Member  to  work  in  a  positive  fashion  to 
secure  a  policy  of  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  Congress. 
Mr.  HATTIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 


legislation  is  a  cornerstone  in  efforts  to 
restore  public  trust  and  confidence  in 
Congress.  It  probably  is  the  most  impor- 
tant bill  we  have  passed  dui'ing  tliis  Con- 
gress. 

The  low  estimaticHi  of  Congress  by  the 
public  stems  in  large  part  from  a  recog- 
nition by  people  that  Congress  is  too 
haphazard  in  its  taxing  and  spending 
policies.  Meaningful  budget  reform  legis- 
lation should  instill  greater  responsibil- 
ity on  Congress  as  a  body  to  face  up  to 
our  fiscal  duties. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  controlling  the 
President's  s^ility  to  impoimd  appropri- 
ated funds  also  should  help  restore  a  bet- 
ter balance  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  lead- 
ership role  played  by  Oregon  Congress- 
man Ai.  Ullman  in  shaping  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
recall  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  studied  this  hydra-headed 
problem,  and  he  really  gave  a  push  to  the 
final  diiection  to  the  bill  now  before  us. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, I  was  involved  in  our  commit- 
tee's deliberations  on  this  bill.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Senators  who  worked 
hard  at  this  difficult  task  of  shaping  the 
bill,  and  whose  work  helps  Congress  to- 
day take  such  an  important  step  as  we 
are  doing  in  passing  the  budget  reform 
bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate considers  today  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  7130,  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  The  conference  bill  before  you 
represents  a  compromise  between  the 
Senate's  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  which  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously on  March  22,  1974,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Act  of  1973,  which  over- 
whelmingly passed  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1973. 1  am  pleased  to  report  to  you 
that  this  compromise  conference  bill  re- 
tains the  flexible  and  workable  frame- 
work for  a  congressional  budget  process 
which  was  hsunmered  out  during  the 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee's 
deliberations  with  the  other  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Standard  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  conference  bill  f m-ther  provides 
a  redrafted  anti-impoundment  title 
which  is  acceptable  to  both  the  Senate 
and  House  managers  of  the  conference. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin,  who  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  has  labored  long  and  fruit- 
fully on  the  whole  issue  of  congressional 
budget  reform,  is  to  be  commended 
again  for  his  eloquent  articulation  of  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the 
troublesome  issue  of  Presidential  im- 
poundment funds  for  statutorily  author- 
ized Federal,  State,  and  local  programs. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  support  on  the 
part  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
the  passage  of  this  important  act.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  presently 
looking  to  their  elected  representatives 
in  the  Congress  for  national  direction 
and  for  more  effective  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  the  programs  fimded  by 


that  budget — programs  that  affect  every 
aspect  of  their,  and  our,  daily  lives.  Upon 
passage  of  tliis  conference  bill,  and  its 
implementation  over  the  next  2  years, 
the  Congress  will  have  a  new  opportu- 
nity to  more  effectively  assert  its  vital 
constitutional  role  in  directing  the  ex- 
penditures of  our  national  resources  to- 
ward a  sound  national  economy,  in  pro- 
viding a  healthy  and  controlled  rate  of 
national  growth,  in  curbing  the  inflation 
which  robs  us  all  of  our  hard-earned  re- 
sources, in  insuring  a  restoration  of  good 
employment  levels,  and,  of  great  concern 
during  the  past  several  years,  in  the 
formulation  of  a  Federal  budget,  bal- 
anced both  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  to  the  proper  level  of 
Federal  revenues.  The  accomplishment 
of  these  tasks  will  require  the  sincere 
commitment  of  each  of  us  to  the  budget 
control  report  being  considered  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, I  take  great  pride  in  the  role  played 
by  that  committee  and  its  staff  in  the 
legislative  development  of  this  crucial 
bill.  In  addition,  the  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, and  staffs  thi'oughout  the 
committees  of  both  Houses  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  diligent  and  coopei-a- 
tive  efforts  which  they  displayed  in 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  point  of  en- 
actment. 

This  has  been  a  fine  example  of  the 
Congress  working  at  its  best;  and  to  be 
a  successful  step  forward  in  the  congres- 
sional control  of  the  Federal  budget 
process,  more  cooperative  efforts  of  this 
magnitude  will  be  required  during  the 
working  out  of  the  provisions  in  the  con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  who  is 
necessarily  absent,  has  contributed  im- 
portantly to  tlie  budget  reform  bill  now 
before  us.  He  has  requested  that  I  submit 
a  statement  for  him.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  state- 
ment printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senato*  Taft 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  before 
us  for  debate  the  conference  report  on  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation conceivably  could  become  the  most 
significant  bill  to  be  debated  and  passed  by 
the  93d  Congress.  It  is  potentially  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  to  come  before  us  In 
years. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  conferees  for  carrying  out 
their  promise  to  reconsider  section  606  of 
the  Senate  bill,  In  connection  with  my 
amendment  to  retain  the  off -budget  status  of 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  I  note  that  this 
amendment  In  effect  has  been  accepted.  This 
assures  that  tlie  Bank  will  carry  out  its  desig- 
nated function  which  will  save  the  taxpayers 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  Interest  expense. 
The  need  for  budget  control  legislation 
has  long  been  obvious.  No  properly  run  busi- 
ness In  the  Nation  considers  each  proposed 
expenditure  piecemeal,  independently  of  a 
careful  assessment  of  total  expenditure  de- 
mands and  revenues  available.  No  properly 
run  business  with  varying  investment  con- 
cerns falls  to  assess  whether  Its  Investment  In 
each  concern  relative  to  the  rest  reflects  the . 
priorities  it  deems  most  beneficial  for  its  in- 
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terests.  Yet,  Congreas  has  continued  to  op- 
erate our  Government,  In  which  our  tax- 
payers have  far  more  money  Invested  than 
in  any  corporation,  In  a  manner  which  allows 
expenditures  to  be  agreed  upon  without  con- 
sideration of  either  their  effect  upon  the  total 
budget  picture  or  their  relationship  to  Con- 
gress sense  of  national  priorities. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  provide  a 
structure  for  alleviating  these  problems.  For 
the  flrst  time,  it  would  provide  a  regular  con- 
gressional framework  for  debating  national 
priorities,  rather  than  only  the  merits  of 
individual  proposals.  It  would  also  provide  a 
procedure  for  consideration  of  overall  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  levels  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  relationship  of  individual  proposals 
to  these  levels  and  the  priorities  agreed  upon. 

I  welcome  in  particular  the  bill's  new 
control*  on  "backdoor  spending,"  such  as 
contract  authority  and  "mandatory  entitle- 
ment" bills.  During  the  past  5  fiscal  years. 
Congress  has  cut  the  administration's  appro- 
priations requests  by  about  $30  billion.  How- 
ever, during  this  same  period,  Congress  ap- 
proved In  bills  other  than  appropriation 
bills — or  "backdoor  spending" — amounts  In 
excess  of  t30  billion  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  estimates. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  my 
doubts  about  the  mechanics  of  this  bill.  The 
proposed  timetable  for  considering  the  budg- 
et Is  strict  and  I  remain  concerned  about 
the  early  deadline  for  reporting  of  all  legisla- 
tion continuing  authorizations,  as  well  as  the 
expectation  that  all  revenue,  entitlement  and 
"controllable"  appropriations  bills  could  be 
enacted  In  even  the  lengthened  time  period 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees.  The  time 
periods  between  receipt  by  the  Congressional 
Office  on  the  Budget,  of  Information  from  all 
authorizing  committees:  its  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  budget;  and  reporting  of  a  reso- 
lution proposing  appropriate  budget  levels 
by  the  budget  committees,  remain  very  short, 
while  the  period  allowed  near  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  budget  reconciliation  measures 
may  prove  so  short  that  It  is  unrealistic. 

This  bill  Is  nevertheless  a  major  first  step 
toward  more  responsible  congressional  action 
on  the  budget.  We  must  keep  In  mind,  how- 
ever, that  It  Is  only  a  first  step.  TTie  Intended 
effect  of  any  procedxures  we  set  up.  including 
these  procedures,  can  be  nullified  or  com- 
promised, on  any  Issue  If  the  will  is  there 
to  do  so.  Effective  budget  reform  will  follow 
this  procedural  reform  only  to  the  extent  It 
is  accompanied  by  Increased  "budget  con- 
sciousness" by  Individual  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  as  reflected  in  the  specific  actions 
of  future  Congresses. 


The  PRESIDING  OPFTCEH.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tl|at  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  not  bel  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICl  R.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  T  le  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistant  legljlative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinde  i^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

How  much  time  does  the  £  enator  jield 
himself? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myi  elf  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  :CER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  ij  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Preside!  it,  I  support 
the  bill  that  will  provide  soipe  financing 
for  our  farmers  who  have  suffered  great 
losses  in  the  cattle  industry.  As  I  have 
said,  let  me  say  that  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  bill  now  before  tJie  Senate. 

As  the  Washington  Post  stated  in  a 
June  19  editorial: 

The  fundamental  equlllbrlui  i  of  American 
agriculture  has  been  destroyed  Etnd  the  busi- 
ness of  breeding  and  raising  lattle  for  the 
market,  never  a  safe  enterpr  se,  has  sud- 
denly  become  spectacularly  i  sky. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  m  ver  thought 
the  editorial  writers  of  that  newspaper 
to  be  particularlj  perceptive.  However, 
this  sentence  I  have  just  re  ad  expresses 
very  succinctly  the  plight  of  livestock 
producers  today. 

The  editorial  points  out  t  tiat  the  wild 
swings  in  prices  the  pasi  year  have 
turned  the  cattle  business,  md,  I  might 
add,  the  entire  livestock  am  I  poultry  in- 
dustry, "into  an  intolerably^  dangerous 
speculation." 

The  bill  now  pending,  Mr.  President, 
will  allow  the  most  efiBcient  producers  of 
livestock  to  remain  in  busir  ess  until  the 
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EMERGENCY  FINANCING  FOR 
LIVESTOCK  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
920,  S.  3679,  that  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business  until  the  hour  of  1:30  p.m. 
today,  and  that  following  the  two  votes, 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  3679  if  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  3679)  to  provide  emergency  fi- 
nancing for  livestock  producers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 


supply-demand  situation  comes  back 
into  line  and  prices  stabilize. 

The  loan  guarantee  program  provided 
in  this  bill  will  allow  private  lenders  to 
make  long-term  loans  to  livestock  pro- 
ducers in  order  to  allow  tham  to  recover 
from  the  disastrous  losses  sustained  dur- 
ing recent  months.  These  loans  will  be 
made  at  the  market  rate  oi  interest  and 
only  to  individuals  who  de]  »end  primar- 
ily upon  the  receipts  from  agricultural 
production  for  their  livelit  ood. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  con- 
cerns of  those  who  fear  tha  b  adoption  of 
this  legislation  will  set  a  precedent.  I 
would  share  their  concern  v  ere  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  Government  actions  pre- 
cipitated the  destruction  of  fundamental 
equilibrium  of  the  livestoc  t  industry. 

The  imposition  of  the  !  0-day  freeze 
on  meat  prices  last  summe  •  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  for  many  producers 
and  will  mean  the  bankruptcy  of  many 
others  unless  the  pending  b  11  is  adopted. 

The  biological  cycle  has  bjeen  discussed 
previously  and  the  effect  th^it  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  bre^ng  animals 
wiU  have  on  the  long-rac  ge  supply  of 


beef,  pork,  poultry,  milk  and  eggs.  Credit 
must  be  available  to  allow  producers  to 
remain  in  business  if  we  are  to  prevent 
shortages  and  higher  prices  in  coming 
months. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  been  an 
advocate  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  minimum  Government  interference 
in  our  economy.  However,  the  Govern- 
ment did  become  involved  in  the  econ- 
omy in  the  form  of  price  and  ^age  con- 
trols. Under  this  circumstance,  I  do  not 
believe  it  unreasonable  for  th«  Govern- 
ment to  provide  loan  guarantees  to  those 
producers  who  have  been  driwn  to  the 
wall  as  a  result  of  this  Government  ac- 
tion. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  newspapers  or 
listens  to  radio  and  television  nas  heard 
about  the  $100  to  $200  per  head  losses 
on  beef  cattle  sold  in  recent  months.  Tes- 
timony before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  has  revealed  losses 
of  more  than  $600,000  in  the  past  6 
months  on  one  family  farming!  operation 
in  Nebraska. 

As  one  producer  has  stated: 

To  sum  it  all  up.  It  seems  to  nie  that  as  a 
result  of  much  adverse  publicity  land  public 
misunderstanding  of  the  economic  problems 
of  the  cattle  Industry,  the  peopli  who  have 
taken  the  required  risks  will  en4  up  losing 
their  investments  as  will  the  panks  that 
have  thus  far  so  generously  backed  them.  In 
the  end  the  public  will  be  the  loaers  because 
no  one  will  be  willing  to  risk  thet  monetary 
and  personal  effort  resources  against  such 
high  odds.  Would  you? 

Mr.  President,  S.  3679  is  oni  way  that 
the  Government  can  assist  propucers  and 
consumers  with  very  little  risk,  that  the 
taxpayer  will  be  required  to  oay  a  dime 
for  some  assurance  that  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  beef,  pork,  dairy  produqts,  poultry 
and  eggs  will  remain  availably. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  stress  bgain  that 
the  primary  factor  in  creating  the  dis- 
astrous situation  in  the  cattlfe  industry 
was  the  placing  of  price  ceilings  on  beef. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  put  the  deiUngs  on. 
It  wEis  a  greater  mistake  for  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  to  stubbornjy  hang  on 
and  hang  on  and  refuse  to  reiiove  those 
ceilings  at  a  time  when  everyone  knowl- 
edgeable about  agriculture  had  told 
them  it  was  a  mistake. 

That  is  one  of  the  basic  problems. 

I  have  con- 
led  by  our 


There  are  other  factors  whict 
tributed  to  the  losses  sustai 
cattlemen. 

The  pending  bill,  as  I  havi  stated,  is 
so  written  that  its  benefits  will  go  to  the 
people  who  are  primarily  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  who  depend  upon  agri- 
culture for  their  living.  It  is  not  a  bill 
to  bail  out  the  Wall  Street  I  farmer  or 
any  other  investor  who  has  innrested  in  a 
cattle  feeding  enterprise.  In  is  not  a 
proposal  intended  to  do  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  a  twofold  limit  on  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  The  amount  of  the 
loan  is  geared  to  past  operatidns.  It  can- 
not exceed  that.  There  is  alio  a  dollar 
limit  of  $1  million.  The  bill  Y.  originally 
proposed  had  a  limit  of  $250,0)0. 1  would 
have  no  objection  if  this  hi  I  were  re- 
duced to  $500,000.  It  is  not  in  ;ended  and 
will  not  bail  out  the  nonf  arm  er  investor 
in  a  feeding  operation.  And  tliat  is  right. 

A  report  has  come  to  me  thj  t  one  feed- 


ing operation  in  a  State  other  than  mine 
lost  $44  million.  That  operation  was  fi- 
nanced by  sophisticated  and  knowl- 
edgeable people  of,  no  doubt,  great 
wealth;  but  it  is  in  the  interest  of  every- 
one, consumers,  cattle  feeders,  ranchers 
everywhere,  that  the  ordinarily  stable 
agricultural  production  of  cattle  will  go 
on.  Is  it  in  the  interests  of  banks  and  all 
businesses  on  Main  Street  that  this  bill 
be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  staff  membei's  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  debate  and  any  votes  on 
S.  3679:  Forest  W.  Reece,  Jr.,  C.  M. 
Mouser,  Henry  Casso,  and  Carl  P.  Rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Three  minutes  or  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Ml'.  President,  this  is  a 
very  important  piece  of  legislation  for 
the  cattle  producers  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumers. Cattlemen,  especially  the  feed- 
ers, are  in  deep  financial  trouble,  to  the 
extent  that  many  of  them  will  be  going 
out  of  business  unless  they  can  get  some 
financial  assistance  such  as  this  bill 
would  provide. 

Many  will  cut  down  their  operations, 
anyway.  They  will  have  to,  because  they 
have  lost  so  much  money.  These  loans 
will  tend  to  keep  more  of  them  in  busi- 
ness and  give  some  assurance  to  con- 
sumers that  they  will  have  better  supplies 
available  to  them  in  the  future  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible  without  any 
legislation  at  all.  These  loans  are  at  reg- 
ular commercial  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  a  very  fine  statement. 
I  join  him  in  what  he  has  said  about  this 
bill.  It  is  a  verj'  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  l)e- 
half  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
held  hearings,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator     from     South     Dakota     (Mr. 

.A.BOX7REIZK  ) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  congratulate  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota,  the  senior  Senator  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) ,  for  the  leadership  he  has  taken 
on  this  issue,  which  is  so  critical  not  only 
to  the  people  of  South  Dakota  but  also 
to  all  people  throughout  the  country.  If 
we  can  do  anything  to  preserve  the  do- 
mestic livestock  industi-y  by  way  of  pro- 
viding credit  so  that  they  do  not  go  under 
in  this  very  serious  time,  we  will  have 
done  a  service  not  only  for  the  livestock 
people,  not  only  for  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  themselves,  but  also  for  all  con- 
sumers throughout  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  that 
particular  statement  is  applicable,  and 
importantly  so,  Is  that  if  the  livestock 


industry  is  allowed  to  go  tmder  because 
of  a  manipulation  of  prices,  because  of 
the  serious  defects  in  the  market  situa- 
tion, in  a  year  or  two  there  may  t>e  a  tre- 
mendous shortage  of  beef.  If  consumers 
tliink  the  prices  of  beef  are  high  now, 
wait  until  there  is  a  tremendous  short- 
age, when  people  have  culled  their  herds 
and  have  stopped  producing  beef.  There 
will  be  a  shortage.  There  will  be  a  near 
monopoly  situation,  with  just  a  few  large 
feeders  and  packers  controlling  the  situa- 
tion, w  ho  will  then  charge  as  much  as  the 
traffic  will  bear,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
crease in  prices  because  of  a  shortage 
created  as  a  result  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  livestock  industry  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  of  these 
people  are  small  farmers  and  small 
ranchers.  They  do  not  desei-ve  the  eco- 
nomic treatment  they  are  getting. 

Therefore,  I  congratulate  my  senior 
colleague  from  South  Dakota,  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  the  peo- 
ple from  agricultural  States  who  have 
worked  in  this  regard  to  try  to  preserve 
the  livestock  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield).  The  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Abourezk  assumed 
the  Chair.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

For  a  long  time  now,  those  of  us  who 
have  a  deep  interest  in  agriculture  have 
been  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
livestock  sector  or  our  agricultural  plant 
was  badly  hurt  economically. 

I  think  that  beginning  roughly  last 
October  the  collapse  of  Uvestock  prices 
affecting  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  and  non- 
dairy  products,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
pEdnful  and  traumatic  experiences  that 
the  livetock  industry  has  known  in  many 
years. 

The  normal  stability  disappeared  from 
this  complex  production  and  marketing 
operation  due  to  a  host  of  reasons. 

These  have  been  stated  time  and  time 
again  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  however,  that  the  series  of  jolts 
liitting  the  Uvestock  sector  have  pre- 
vented a  return  to  normalcy. 

As  a  result,  producers  of  livestock  aie 
faced  with  imminent  disaster. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  chairing  the 
hearings  on  the  legislation  that  is  now 
pending  before  us. 

Hearings  were  held  during  January  by 
the  comimttee  in  Iowa.  In  March,  addi- 
tional hearings  were  held  in  Washmgton. 
And  finally  on  Monday,  June  17,  1974, 
my  subcommittee  lield  an  emergency 
hearing  on  a  loan  guarantee  program  for 
the  hard-hit  livestock  sector  of  our  agri- 
cultural economy. 

Four  bills  were  before  the  committee, 
all  with  the  same  objective.  S.  3597  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Curtis  and  others: 
S.  3605  introduced  by  Senator  Montoya 
and  others;  S.  3606  introduced  by  my- 
self. Senator  Abourezk,  and  others:  and 
S.  3624  by  Senator  Dole. 

During  the  course  of  our  subcommittee 
hearings  we  listened  to  the  reactions 
with  respect  to  these  four  proposals,  and 
to  other  suggestions  that  were  made  by 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  field.  Tlien 
the  committee  drafted  a  composite  bill 


which,  I  think,  represents  the  best  of 
these  four  measures  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
ctMnmittee  heard  dramatic  testimony 
about  the  mountmg  losses  experienced 
by  all  Involved  in  producing  Uvestock, 
dairy  products,  poultry,  and  eggs. 

The  subcommittee,  therefore,  resolved 
that  immediate  action  be  taken  on  the 
loan  guarantee  legislation  pending  be- 
fore it.  And  on  Wednesday,  June  19. 
1974,  the  fuU  committee  approved  a  biU, 
S.  3679.  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  bUl  being  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee— 

First.  Establishes  a  temporary  guar- 
anteed loan  program  to  assist  bona  fide 
farmers  and  ranchei-s — including  oper- 
ators of  feedlots — who  are  primarily  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  production  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding,  raising,  fattening, 
or  marketing  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle, 
swine,  chickens,  turkeys,  or  the  products 
thereof. 

Second.  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  guarantee  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  loans  made  by  any  Federal  or 
State  chartered  lending  agency  or  other 
approved  lender.  The  guarantee  would 
be  applicable  to  new  loans  and  loans 
made  to  refinance  existing  indebtedness 
where  absolutely  essential  in  order  for 
the  farmer  or  rancher  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness. 

Third.  Provides  that  the  borrower 
must  be  imable  to  obtain  financing  in 
the  absence  of  the  guarantee  autliorized 
by  the  bUl. 

Fourth.  Provides  that  guaranteed 
loans  must  be  repayable  in  not  more 
than  7  years,  but  may  be  renewed  for 
not  more  than  5  additional  years. 

Fifth.  Provides  that  the  interest  rate 
under  guaranteed  loans  shaU  be  a  rate 
to  be  agi'eed  upcHi  by  the  lender  and 
borrower. 

There  is  no  subsidized  interest  rate 
in  this  legislation.  One  witness  after  an- 
other who  testified  said  that  they  were 
not  interested  in  a  subsidy;  they  were 
simply  interested  in  a  formula  being  es- 
tablished, under  wliich  they  could  get 
emergency  credit.  They  are  willing  to 
pay  the  going  interest  rate  to  pay  off 
their  loans.  I  tliink  tliis  legislation  is  ab- 
solutely essential  toward  that  end. 

The  authority  to  guarantee  loans 
would  expire  1  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  biU.  However,  the  pro- 
gram could  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  months  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mined that  continued  guarantees  were 
necessai-y. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  note 
that  this  bill  contains  no  subsidies  of 
any  kind. 

It  is  a  straight  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram with  interest  charges  set  at  com- 
petitive open  market  rates. 

Guarantees  are  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
total  loan  and  intei-est  charges  are  at 
such  rates  as  agreed  to  by  lenders  and 
lx)rrowers. 

Loans  are  to  be  made  to  bona  fide 
farmers  and  ranchers,  including  the  op- 
erators of  feed  lots,  who  ai-e  primarily 
engaged  in  the  production  of  livestock, 
poultry  and  the  products  thereof.  It  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  pro- 
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vide  emergency  credit  to  those  who  pro- 
duce livestock  as  a  hobby  or  as  a  tax 
shelter. 

There  are  a  number  of  young  farmers, 
presently  identified  as  part  time,  be- 
cause they,  and  perhaps  even  their  wives, 
work  in  towns  whose  aim  is  to  build  up  an 
equity  in  farming  to  the  point  where  it 
will  be  a  full-time  operation.  Their  pres- 
ent income  from  farming  may  be  less 
than  off-farm  income,  but  their  dream 
is  to  the  future.  And  I  personally  believe 
that  these  industrious  young  farmers  do 
quality  as  bona  fide  farmers  and  are 
eligible  for  guaranteed  loans  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

These  young  people  are  part  of  the 
entire  livestock  industry  now  caught  in 
a  cost-price  squeeze  that  threatens  the 
economic  viability  of  that  industry. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  bill  is 
to  provide  credit  to  those  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  cannot  get  credit  elsewhere 
and  the  committee  bill  clearly  requires 
that  a  farmer  or  rancher  who  is  able  to 
get  credit  elsewhere  does  not  qualify  for 
assistance.  The  legislation  requires  only 
a  certification  by  the  borrowers  and  the 
lender  with  respect  to  credit  elsewhere.  It 
does  not  require  additional  proof. 

Although  the  committee  recognized 
the  livestock  industry  has  many  large 
producers  who  have  been  driven  to  the 
wall  financially  because  of  the  current 
economic  crisis,  it  felt  that  there  should 
be  some  limit  on  the  amount  of  any  loan 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  the  committee  bill  lim- 
its any  loan  to  be  guaranteed  under  the 
bill  to  the  amount  necessary  for  the  pro- 
ducer to  maintain  his  operation.  In  no 
case,  however,  shall  any  loan  be  guar- 
anteed to  a  single  borrower  in  excess  of 
one  million  dollars.  However,  the  com- 
mittee expects  that  most  of  the  loans  to 
be  guaranteed  under  the  bill  wiU  be  much 
smaller  than  this.  The  credit  elsewhere 
requirement  is  expected  to  exclude  most 
of  the  larger  operators. 

The  central  thrust  and  purpose  of  this 
legislation  are  to  save  from  financial  ruin 
and  economic  liquidation  the  family 
farmer,  who  is  the  backbone  of  this  Na- 
tion's rural  economy.  It  Is  the  tremen- 
dous influx  of  desperate  pleas  from  these 
family  farmers  in  the  form  of  calls,  let- 
ters, and  telegrams  that  has  prompted 
the  committee  to  act  so  expeditiously. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  situations  is 
evident  for  beef,  where  prices  have  fallen 
more  than  25  percent  since  January.  The 
cow-calf  operator  whose  market  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  feeder  has  seen  paral- 
lel or  even  greater  price  declines  for  their 
calves.  And  hog  prices  have  fallen  43 
percent  since  January. 

Dairy,  poultry,  including  turkeys,  and 
egg  producers  are  facing  the  same  im- 
minent threat  of  complete  financial  col- 
lapse that  cattle  and  hog  producers  are 
facing.  Since  January,  egg  prices  and 
broiler  prices  are  down  37  percent  and 
13  percent  respectively.  Turkey  prices  in 
May  were  24  percent  below  a  year  earlier 
and  manufacturing  milk  prices  are  down 
by  10  percent  just  since  March. 

But,  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  vise 
now  pressuring  livestock  producers.  The 
other  Is  increased  production  costs. 
The  price  of  com,  the  major  grain,  is 


about  20  percent  higher  th^n  a  year  ago, 
farmland  prices  increased  by  21  percent 
in  1973,  and  interest  rat^  have  sky- 
rocketed. And  the  total  incfex  of  product 
costs  is  up  by  more  than  ai  fifth. 

Testimony  before  the  coiimittee  indi- 
cated that  cattle  feeders  ake  now  losing 
from  $100  to  $200  per  heid  marketed; 
and  hog  feeders  about  $30  per  head.  Esti- 
mates for  the  poultry  indtstry  indicate 
egg  producers  are  losing  about  10  cents 
per  dozen  on  eggs,  broiler  producers  are 
suffering  a  6-to-8-cent-p*r-pound  loss 
and  turkey  producers  ara  now  facing 
losses  of  10  to  12  cents  perl  pound. 

This  devastating  situatjon  threatens 
the  well-being  of  every  farmer,  every 
rural  bank,  every  small  businessman, 
and  verily,  the  economy  )f  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monda  f  last,  a  large 
part  of  the  day  was  taker  up  by  Sena- 
tors outlining  the  emergei  icy  nature  of 
the  crisis  facing  the  lives  ock  industry. 

Also,  on  Monday  last,  a 
President,  initiated  imder 
of  the  majority  leader,  Senator  MncE 
Mansfield,  and  signed  by  '.  3  Senators  of 
both  parties,  presented  th !  facts  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imp)rtant  to  un- 
derstand that  this  is  a  bill  i  lot  simply  de- 
signed to  stabilize  and  assi:  i  the  livestock 
industry,  but  sdso  to  ass:  st  the  entire 
economy  of  the  United  Stat  es.  If  that  im- 
portant sector  of  our  agricultural  in- 
dustry were  to  go  under— rand  many  of 
our  producers  now  appear; to  be  so  situ- 
ated— it  would  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  whole  agribusiness  economy  and 
indirectly  upon  the  econo»iy  of  the  en- 
tire Nation.  I 

The  inevitable  result  of  that  is  not 
only  the  depressing  effects  bn  the  Ameri- 
can economy  but  also  tne  collapse  of 
these  meat  producers  followed  in  very 
short  order  by  the  disappe«(rance  of  meat 
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the  consumer  in  the  form  of  much  higher 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
particularly  for  those  who  are  operating 
cattle  ranches  to  understand  that  this 
problem  is  very  close  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  feeders. 


situation  and  I 
ove   this   bill 


This  is  an  emergency 
urge  the   Senate   to   app 
expeditiously. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  udanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tne  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  commit  tee  report  on 
the  pending  measiure,  t|ie  emergency 
livestock  credit  bill. 

There  being  no  objecticb,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  f n  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Shout  Explanation 

The  bill  being  reported  by  1  be  Committee — 

(1)  Establishes  a  tempoi  u-y  guaranteed 
loan  program  to  assist  bona  (de  farmers  and 
ranchers — Including  operators  of  feedlots — 
who  are  primarily  engaged '  in  agricultural 
production  for  the  purpose  (M  breeding,  rais- 
ing, fattening,  or  marketing  %eef  cattle,  dairy 
cattle,  swine,  chiclcens,  turktys,  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof.  j 

(2)  Requires  the  Secretarr  of  Agriculture 
to  guarantee  up  to  90  percent  of  loans  made 
by  any  Federal  or  State  caartered  lending 
agency  or  other  approved  lenlier.  The  guaran- 
tee  would  be   applicable   toj  <a)    new  loans 
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and  (b)  loans  made  to  reSnaice  existing 
Indebtedness  where  absolutely  essential  In 
order  for  the  farmer  or  rancher  \o  remain  in 
business. 

(3)  Provides  that  the  borroi^er  must  be 
unable  to  obtain  financing  In  the  absence 
of  the  guarantee  authorized  by  rthe  bill. 

(4)  Provides  that  guaranteed  loans  must 
be  repayable  in  not  more  than  iseven  years, 
but  may  be  renewed  for  not  more  than  five 
additional  years.  | 

(5)  Provides  that  the  Interest  rate  under 
guaranteed  loans  shall  be  a  rate  fto  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  lender  and  borrower. 

The  authority  to  guarantee  loans  would 
expire  one  year  from  the  date  ojf  enactment 
of  the  bill.  However,  the  program  could  be 
extended  for  an  additional  six  laonths  if  the 
Secretary  determined  that  continued  guaran- 
tees were  necessary. 

NEED   FOB    I.ECISLATIOS 

This  bill  is  not  designed  to  Ball  the  live- 
stock Industry  out  of  a  loss  situation  at  the 
expense  of  the  government;  nor  is  It  designed 
to  provide  livestock,  dairy,  poultry,  and  egg 
producers  with  low  Interest  loaas  backed  by 
little  or  no  security.  I 

Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to  bring  back  to 
that  Industry  the  financial  stability  so  neces- 
sary to  its  survival.  I 

The  guaranteed  loans  provide!  by  this  bill 
will  be  at  full  market  Interest  r«tes  and  bor- 
rowers will  be  required  to  demoiistrate  a  lack 
of  credit  availability  on  the  o^e  hand  and 
credit  worthiness  on  the  other.  I 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beaijings  held  by 
the  Committee  are  replete  with  Assertions  by 
livestock  producers  that  they  decire  neither  a 
handout  nor  a  subsidy.  They  want  only  a 
source  of  Immediate  credit  at  |  oing  market 
interest  rates  in  order  to  survive 

All  segments  of  the  American  livestock  in- 
dustry are  caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze  that 
threatens  the  economic  vlabllHy  of  the  in- 
dustry. One  of  the  most  drama  ic  situations 
is  evident  for  beef,  where  price^  have  fallen 
more  than  25  percent  since  janufcry.  The  cow- 
calf  operator  whose  market  Is  dependent 
upon  the  feeder  has  seen  parallel  or  even 
greater  price  declines  for  theii  calves.  And 
hog  prices  have  fallen  43  dercent  since 
January. 

Dairy,  poultry  (including  tnrkeys) ,  and 
egg  producers  are  facing  the  same  Imminent 
threat  of  complete  financial  collapse  that 
cattle  and  hog  producers  are  tracing.  Since 
January,  egg  prices  and  broiler  prices  are 
down  37  percent  and  13  percent  respectively. 
Turkey  prices  in  May  were  24  Oercent  below 
a  year  earlier  and  manuf acturlr  g  milk  prices 
are  down  by  10  percent  Just  sii^ce  March. 

But,  this  is  only  one  side  of 
pressuring  livestock  producers, 
increased  production  costs. 

The  price  of  corn,  the  major  gkain,  is  about 
20  percent  higher  than  a  year  tgo,  farmland 
prices  Increased  by  21  percent 
interest  rates  have  skyrocketed. 
Index  of  production  costs  is  up 
one-fifth. 
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Testimony    before    the 
cated  that  cattle  feeders  are 
$100   to  (200  per   head 
feeders  about  930  per  head.  Estimates 
poultry  industry  indicate  egg 
losing   about    10   cents   per 
broiler  producers  are  suffering 
6  cents  per  pound,  and  turkey 
now  facing  losses  of  10  to  12 

This  situation  cannot  be  easily 
as   "normal"   market   adjustment 
tors  that  have  contributed  tc 
crunch  are  as  diverse  as  drought 
devaluation  of  the  dollar 

Clear  consumer  preference  for  beef  has 
been  evident  since  the  mld-SQ's.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  by  expanded  per  capita 
beef  consumption — 86  percent  more  In  1972 
than  In  1962.  Pork  consumption  has  con- 
tinued at  a  fairly  constant  rate  j  Poultry  meat 
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consumption  has  expanded  as  Increased  effi- 
ciency of  production  brought  broilers  to  the 
table  at  lower  and  lower  prices. 

The  changing  consumption  patterns  seem- 
ingly aU  culminated  between  1969  and  1971. 
At  this  point,  the  historic  price  relationships 
between  beef  at  retail  and  other  meat  broke. 
The  traditional  10  to  20  cents  per  pound  pre- 
mium for  beef  over  pork  surged  to  a  34-cent- 
average  In  1971  and  continued  at  30  cents  in 
1972.  This  fact  alone  caused  a  near  depres- 
sion for  the  pork  industry  in  1971.  And  broiler 
consumption  stabilized.  For  the  period  1970 
to  1973,  real  disposable  personal  income  rose 
at  an  Increasing  rate,  expanding  demand  for 
all  livestock  products,  especlaUy  beef.  Con- 
current expansion  of  food  stamp  programs 
also  gave  additional  food  buying  power  to  the 
group  with  the  highest  marginal  propensity 
of  food  demand,  especially  livestock  products. 
The  effect  of  this  rising  demand,  in  the  face 
Of  fixed  supplies  In  the  short  term,  resulted 
in  rising  prices. 

Beef  is  the  dominant  sector  and  consumers 
have  demonstrated  a  clear  preference  for  beef. 
Beginning  in  1971  beef  producers  began  ac- 
celerating expansion  to  meet  the  rising  de- 
mand. However,  efforts  to  expand  livestock 
production  and  specifically  beef  production 
resulted  In  an  initial  decline  in  supply. 

This  problem  Is  the  result  of  producers 
holding  heifers  back  for  cow  herd  expansion 
rather  than  marketing  them.  The  biological 
cycle  for  cattle — heifer  retention  to  fed 
calf — Is  approximately  three  years.  This  ex- 
pansion efifort  Is  only  now  becoming  evi- 
dent In  larger  supplies  of  feeder  calves  and 
subsequent  supplies  of  slaughter  cattle. 

This  entire  effort  had  the  misfortune  of 
coinciding  wth  an  unexpected  surge  In  ex- 
ports of  grain  and  protein  feeds.  This  surge 
In  shipments  along  with  expanding  domestic 
use  pulled  grain  stocks  to  critically  low 
levels  and  precipitated  skyrocketing  com- 
modity prices. 

The  unrelenting  upward  trend  of  prices  In 
1973  was  partially  offset  by  broad  expansion 
In  personal  Incomes  that  held  real  Incomes 
at  a  fairly  constant  level.  This  permitted 
consumers  to  continue  their  bid  for  beef. 
And  beef  producers.  In  their  efforts  to  ex- 
pand, were  forced  to  buy  high  priced  feed 
and  feeder  cattle  and  to  use  increasing 
amounts  of  credit  at  higher  and  higher  In- 
terest rates. 

The  same  economic  situation  is  also  fac- 
ing the  Nation's  dairy  farmers.  Because  of 
rising  production  costs,  dairymen  have  been 
reducing  production  or  going  out  of  busi- 
ness at  an  alarming  rate.  Milk  production  in 
the  United  States  has  fallen  steadily  since 
October  1972.  In  1972,  U.S.  milk  production 
totaled  119.9  billion  pounds.  Last  year  It  was 
115.6  billion  pounds,  and  through  the  first 
five  months  of  1974  production  Is  2.6  per- 
cent under  last  year. 

Faced  with  rising  costs,  the  dairyman  has 
seen  his  Income  deteriorate  markedly  in  the 
last  sixty  days.  The  Minnesota-Wisconsin 
Price  Series  for  milk,  a  basic  measure  of  the 
prices  paid  for  manufacturing  milk  In  this 
major  dairy  area  and  the  basic  determi- 
nant of  milk  price  levels  In  the  Federal  milk 
market  orders,  has  dropped  $1.22  per  hun- 
dredweight since  March.  Prices  for  basic 
manufactured  dairy  products  such  as  Ched- 
dar cheese,  butter,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  has 
declined  by  16  to  20  percent  since  early 
AprU. 

Imports  of  both  dry  milk  and  cheese  have 
also  contributed  materially  to  the  existing 
problem.  At  the  present  time,  the  govern- 
ment is  having  to  purchase  cheese  to  sta- 
bilize this  market. 

Consumers  will  benefit  In  the  long  run  If 
farmers  are  now  assured  that  milk  prices 
will  not  fall  precipitously  and  remain  at  be- 
low cost  of  production  levels  for  a  prolonged 
period. 
The  signals  of  problems  started  appearing 


as  poultry  and  dairy  producers  necessarily 
cut  production  as  costs  outstripped  returns. 
Hog  producers  still  remembering  tbe  price 
break  In  1971  and  faced  with  high  costs  and 
an  uncertain  market,  delayed  exiNknslon  In 
spite  of  rising  hog  prices.  Beef  producers  ex- 
perienced repeated  market  disruptions,  but 
the  turning  point  was  the  downturn  of  feed- 
ing margins  in  September.  Since  that  time,  a 
loss  position  has  persisted  and  for  many  pro- 
ducers has  intensified. 

The  market  has  been  further  dampened  by 
a  turndown  of  real  per  capita  personal  dis- 
posable income  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973 
that  has  also  continued.  Finally,  the  world 
economy  hit  with  the  energy  crisis  has 
slumped,  taking  the  edge  off  world  demand 
for  meat  products.  ThU  has  turned  a  world 
meat  deficit  into  a  relative  stirplus  over- 
night. 

The  list  of  factors  that  have  contributed 
to  the  US.  livestock  Industry's  problems  Is 
long  and  this  adds  to  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.  With  the  advantage  of  hindsight, 
many  of  the  problems  could  have  been  min- 
imized but  probably  none  could  have  been 
completely  avoided.  Appropriately,  the  Intent 
of  this  Act  Is  not  to  focus  blame  but  rather 
to  minimize  consequences. 

The  current  situation  the  livestock  Indus- 
try Is  In  Is  somewhat  similar  to  that  experi- 
enced m  1951  and  1952.  The  beef  experience 
at  that  time  provides  a  historic  reference  of 
the  impending  problems. 

In  AprU  of  1951,  beef  prices  peaked  at  just 
over  $30  per  hundredweight.  Prices  then  be- 
gan a  two  and  one-half  year  decime,  reach- 
lug  a  low  of  $14.60  per  hundredweight  and. 
In  November  of  1953,  a  52  percent  decline. 
No  real  strengthening  of  the  market  was 
evident  until  1967. 

This  long  period  of  price  decUnes  set  off 
a  chain  reaction  that  compounded  the  prob- 
lem. First,  the  build-up  of  the  cow  herd  that 
the  high  prices  stimulated  was  reached  just 
when  prices  reached  their  low.  The  liquida- 
tion of  cattle  in  response  to  falling  prices 
held  farm  prices  down  and  in  fact  saw  an 
almost  eight  percent  decline  In  the  cow  herd. 
No  Increases  In  cow  herd  was  evident  until 
1969  and  It  did  not  regain  Its  1954  levels 
again  until  1963 — nine  years  later. 

Because  of  the  long  time  period  for  beef 
production  response.  It  Is  Imperative  that  no 
Inappropriate  adjustments  be  made.  The 
dairy  cow  cycle  Is  about  the  same  as  for  beef. 
The  hog  cycle  is  somewhat  shorter  as  are  the 
cycles  for  poultry.  In  every  case,  however, 
there  is  a  lag  between  demand  and  supply 
response. 

Today  the  situation  is  even  more  pre- 
carious than  In  the  1950'6  because  of  several 
structural  changes  that  have  developed  over 
the  past  twenty  years. 

1.  There  are  significantly  fewer  producers 
and  feeders  today  so  any  loss  of  livestock  en- 
terprises has  a  larger  impact. 

2.  The  average  equity  position  of  agrlcul- 
tm-e  is  lower.  In  1951,  It  was  a  little  over  90 
percent.  Today,  It  is  below  80  percent  and 
many  producers  are  in  the  50  percent  range. 
This  fact,  plus  the  higher  cost  of  credit,  puts 
producers  in  a  much  more  vulnerable 
position. 

3.  Today  there  is  almost  no  "beef  reserve". 
In  the  past  a  large  share  of  all  cattle  was 
marketed  as  lightweight  or  unfinished  cattle. 
Today  nearly  all  animals  are  fed-out,  which 
maximizes  per  animal  beef  production.  A 
large  share  of  the  100  percent  Increase  In 
beef  production  In  the  last  two  decades  has 
been  achieved  in  this  manner.  Therefore,  the 
loss  of  animal  numbers  cannot  be  made  up 
in  1974  as  it  could  be  done  In  the  1950'8. 

4.  Finally,  beef  Is  much  more  Important  to 
American  consumers  today  than  It  was  In 
the  past.  In  the  early  fifties  beef  accounted 
for  about  45  percent  of  all  meat  consumed, 
whereas  It  accounts  for  60  percent  today. 

We   are   now  faced   with   the   question   of 


whether  to  Intervene  in  tbe  livestock  market 
or  to  leave  the  industry  to  Its  plight.  If  the 
experience  of  the  fifties  Is  germane,  the  In- 
dustry, left  to  Its  own  plight,  would  undergo 
a  sharp  decline  and  a  long  period  of  trying 
to  rebuild.  In  all  likelihood  the  American 
consumer  would  not  find  beef  in  the  same 
quantities  as  1972  again  until  nearly  tbe 
mld-80's.  Other  livestock  products  would 
follow  a  similar  pattern.  WhUe  immediate 
price  relief  might  occur,  the  shortages  that 
wovad  develop  would  quickly  turn  this  relief 
into  distress. 

In  addition  to  the  simple  supply-demand 
equation  of  meat.  It  is  worthy  to  note  that 
the  decline  In  livestock  prices  during  the 
fifties  caused  a  parallel  decline  in  grain 
prices.  Corn  prices,  for  Instance,  fell  nearly 
40  percent  over  eight  years  and  only  began 
to  rebound  when  livestock  production  began 
to  pick  up  again. 

Oraln  prices  are  unusually  high  today  be- 
cause of  tbe  low  stocks.  But  if  livestock 
feeding,  which  consumes  about  5.3  btUlon 
bushels  of  gram  a  year.  decUnes  20  percent 
and  current  crop  projections  are  reached, 
serious  surpluses  could  develop  overnight. 
This  would  deal  a  crushing  blow  to  grain 
farmers  and  could  necessitate  government 
purchases  and  storage. 

The  integrated  nature  of  agriculture  sug- 
gests that  faUure  to  maintain  viability  in 
one  sector  can  cause  coUapse  in  others.  This 
would  In  turn  threaten  the  many  Industries 
dli-ectly  related  to  agriculture  as  either  sup- 
pliers or  processors. 

The  welfare  of  niral  communities  Is  ab- 
solutely tied  to  agrlculttire  and  agribusiness. 
If  these  communities  that  already  lag  the 
Nation  slip  further  behind,  they  may  be  loet 
forever.  Finally,  If  this  scenario  occurs.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  Impact  will  spread  throughout 
the  economy  and  could  signal  Imminent  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Clearly  no  responsible  government  would 
ever  permit  this  to  progress  to  culmination. 
Intervention  would  come  at  some  point;  but 
If  we  wait  until  the  problem  spreads,  the 
cost  will  be  greater  and  the  risk  of  faUure 
will  be  greater.  The  current  bill  is  preventive, 
temporary,  and  at  vlrtuaUy  no  cost. 

The  preventive  factors  Include  the  timeli- 
ness of  stopping  the  problem  before  It  be- 
comes more  serious.  Also,  it  avoids  the  irre- 
sponsible action  of  negating  the  expansion 
efforts  of  livestock  producers  over  tbe  past 
three  years.  Producers  and  consumers  would 
then  be  forced  to  again  endtuw  the  pains  of 
shortages  and  lags. 

The  bill  Is  temporary  In  that  it  has  a  one- 
year  lUe.  There  is  a  proviso  for  a  six  month 
extension  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
deems  it  necessary.  Feeder  prices  are  down, 
and  projected  crop  levels  this  year  should 
moderate  feed  costs.  But  If  producers  aren't 
helped  through  the  interim  this  will  be  of 
no  Importance. 

The  program  wiU  have  virtually  no  costs 
m  that  It  Is  not  a  subsidy,  all  the  guaranteed 
loans  will  be  secured,  and  it  will  use  existing 
agencies  to  administer  It.  The  benefits  in  the 
immediate  time  frame  are  contmulty  of  Uve- 
stock  production.  In  the  longer  nm,  they  are 
adequate  supplies  of  quality  livestock  prod- 
ucts at  reasonable  prices. 

COMMrrXEE     CONSnjERATlON 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try has  been  concerned  about  the  pUght  of 
livestock  producers  for  some  time.  On  Jan- 
uary 16  and  17  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Production,  Marketing,  and  StabU- 
izatlou  of  Prices  held  hearings  in  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  and  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  on  livestock 
feeding  problems.  At  these  hearings  the  Sub- 
conunittee  heard  dramatic  testimony  about 
the  mounting  losses  that  cattle  feeders  were 
beginning  to  experience.  Again  the  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  farm  and  retail 
prices  for  beef  In  Washington  on  March  13 
and  14 
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since  January  of  tbls  year  the  plight  of 
livestock  producers  has  steadily  worsened. 
The  prices  of  beef,  pork,  poultry,  and  eggs 
hare  continued  to  trend  downward  whll» 
feed  costs  have  remained  high  and  other 
costs  of  production  have  dramatically  In- 
creased. 

Llyestock  producers  are  basically  at  the 
mercy  of  free  market  fluctuations  and  do  not 
hare  the  benefit  of  a  government  price  sup- 
port program.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  th« 
Committee's  awareness  of  problems  in  th« 
livestock  Industry,  there  has  been  very  little 
that  the  Committee  could  do  to  alleviate 
their  problems.  However,  several  Members  of 
the  Committee  have  forcenilly  urged  the 
President  to  relmpoo©  meat  Import  quotas 
and  quotas  on  dairy  Imports. 

TlM  eontmued  disastrous  condition  of 
many  segments  of  the  livestock  industry 
and  the  threat  of  wholesale  bankruptcies  In 
rural  areas  prompted  emergency  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Credit 
and  Rural  Electrification  on  June  17.  After 
hearing  the  plight  of  the  livestock  Industry, 
the  Subcommittee  resolved  that  immediate 
action  must  be  taken  on  legislation  pending 
before  It.  Four  bills  had  been  Introduced  to 
provide  for  emergency  livestock  loans.  These 
•re  S.  3597,  S.  3605,  S.  3606,  and  S.  3624.  The 
subcommittee  combined  the  features  of 
these  bills  in  a  proposed  revised  bill  and  it 
was  considered  by  the  full  Committee  In  the 
Executive  Session  on  June  19. 

The  Committee  considered  this  legislation 
with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  urgency,  for 
the  collapse  of  an  entire  industry  is  possible 
If  Immediate  credit  relief  Is  not  provided. 
However,  the  Committee  considered  carefully 
ench  point  In  the  legislation  and  took  speclad 
care  that  the  new  emergency  credit  program 
that  Is  to  be  established  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  misuse,  abuse,  and  scandal. 

The  Committee  felt  strongly  that  emer- 
gency credit  should  be  provided  only  to  Indi- 
viduals who  are  bona  fide  farmers  and 
ranchers,  including  operators  of  feedlots, 
who  are  primarily  engaged  in  livestock  pro- 
duction. The  Committee  agreed  that  the  gov- 
Mnment  should  not  provide  emergency 
credit  relief  to  those  who  invest  in  or  pro- 
duce livestock  as  a  hobby  or  as  a  tax  shelter. 
The  Committee  felt  also  that  the  credit  to  be 
|>rovided  under  the  bill  should  not  be  avail- 
able to  any  mdlvlduals  not  actively  engaged 
tn  the  production  of  livestock  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  blU. 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  Committee  bill  is  to 
provide  credit  to  those  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  cannot  get  credit  elsewhere  and  the 
Committee  bill  clearly  requires  that  a  farmer 
or  rancher  who  Is  able  to  get  credit  elsewhere 
does  not  qualify  for  assistance.  Although  the 
Committee  recognized  the  livestock  Industry 
has  many  large  producers  who  have  been 
driven  to  tbe  wall  financially  because  of  the 
current  economic  crisis.  It  felt  that  there 
should  be  some  limit  on  the  amount  of  any 
lo*n  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  Therefore,  the  Committee  bill  lim- 
its any  loan  to  be  guaranteed  under  the  bill 
to  the  amount  necessary  for  the  producer  to 
maintain  his  operation.  In  no  case,  however, 
shall  any  loan  be  guaranteed  to  a  smgie  bor- 
rower in  excess  of  one  million  dollars.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  expects  that  most  of  the 
loans  to  be  guaranteed  under  the  bill  will  be 
much  smaller  than  this.  The  credit  elsewhere 
requirement  is  expected  to  exclude  most  of 
the  larger  operators. 

The  central  thrust  and  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation are  to  save  from  financial  ruin  and 
economic  liquidation  the  family  farmer,  who 
Is  the  backbone  of  this  Nation's  rural  econ- 
«>my.  It  Is  the  tremendous  Influx  of  desperate 
pleas  from  these  family  farmers  In  the  fonn 
of  calls,  letters,  and  telegrams  that  has 
prompted  the  Committee  to  act  so  expedi- 
tiously. 

The  Committee  hopes  that  the  current 
financial  emergency  that  exists  in  the  live- 
stock  Industry   will   be   short-lived.   If   the 
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nated,  certainly  a  huge  part  <  1  the  produc 
tlve  capacity  of  this  Nation  Will  be  elimi- 
nated and  both  producers  andponstimers  will 
suffer  for  years  to  come.  "Ilie  Conmilttee 
recognizes  that  this  bill  dealsionly  with  th» 
symptoms  of  the  current  proplem,  and  not 
with  the  catues.  Since  the  (jommlttee  felt 
that  the  current  emergency  (Ituation  must 
and  will  be  worked  out  wlthl*  the  next  few 
months.  It  felt  that  emergency  credit  relief 
shoxild  not  be  available  todeinitely.  There- 
fore, the  bill  would  limit  to;  one  year  the 
period  In  which  the  Secretary  i  of  Agriculture 
can  guarantee  loans.  The  IS*;retary  would 
have  the  power  to  extend  the  (guarantee  au- 
thority for  an  additional  six'  months  If  he 
determines  that  such  guarantees  are  neces- 
sary and  If  fee  notifies  the  fcommittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcultur( 
of  Representatives. 

Traditionally,  livestock 
been  a  fiercely  Independent 
and  they  have  never  wanted 
emment  assistance  and  gOT 
sidles.  Even  in  their  current 
livestock  producers  of  this 
want  a  subsidy.  They  merely 
slon  of  credit  to  allow  thei 
business  until  their  prices  implove.  The  Com- 
mittee agreed  with  this  sentinent,  and  the 
Committee  bill  provides  that  the  Interest  to 
be  charged  on  the  loans  guarailtced  under  the 
bill  shall  be  a  rate  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
lender  and  the  borrower.  Howtver,  the  Com- 
mittee expects  that  the  inter^  rate  will  be 
lower  than  the  current  rates  being  charged 
by  banks  and  other  lending  Institutions.  Un- 
der normal  circumstances,  thp  interest  rate 
on  a  loan  is  a  function  of  the  supply  and  de- 
mand for  funds  and  the  risk  involved.  Under 
the  Committee  bill  up  to  90  ^rcent  of  each 
loan  Involved  would  be  guaaanteed  by  the 
government.  As  a  result,  the  landing  Institu- 
tions' risk  will  be  slgniflcantiy  reduced  and 
this  reduction  in  risk  should  jbe  reflected  In 
lower  Interest  rates. 

The  Committee  bill  would 
bureaucracy  and  would  Involve  a  minimum 
of  red  tape.  Under  the  Comi  ilttee  bUl,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
on  local  lending  institutions '  to  handle  the 
paper  work  and  make  the  proper  determina- 
tions on  credit  applications.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Secretary  will  admiillster  this  pro- 
gram through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. I 

While  Farmers  Home  Administration  will 
have  some  discretion  In  appnovlng  loan  ap- 
plications, It  must  rely  primarily  on  the 
Judgment  of  banks,  the  Institutions  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  and  otaer  agricultural 
lenders  that  will  be  making  the  loans.  Be- 
cause these  lenders  will  not  hiave  the  benefit 
of  a  government  guarantee  on  at  least  10 
percent  of  each  loan,  they  rnjay  be  expected 
to  exercise  good  Judgment.  "The  Committee 
does  not  want  the  Farmers  [Home  Admin- 
istration to  take  an  Inordinate  amount  of 
time  to  issue  regulations  and  it  does  not  feel 
that  an  undue  amount  of  pader  work  should 
be  necessary.  If  this  emergen  ;y  credit  bill  Is 
to  have  any  benefit  for  Am«  rica's  livestock 
producers,  it  must  be  impleii  ented  Immedi- 
ately, with  a  minimum  of  bu  reaucratlc  red- 
tape.  Therefore,  the  Commltt  se  bill  requires 
that  the  Secretary  Issue  regi  latlons  to  Im- 
plement the  Act  not  later  th^  10  days  after 
Its  enactment. 
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the  present  time.  It  can  be  In  aj  position  to 
start  guaranteeing  loans  immediately  for 
livestock  producers  when  the  Prosident  signs 
the  blU. 

SEcnoif-BY-SicnoN  Aitai  tsis 
Section  1.  Short  title 

Section  1  provides  that  the  siort  title  Is 
the  "Emergency  Livestock  Crtdlt  Act  of 
1974". 

Section  2.  Emergency  guarant  ted  loan 
program 

Section  2  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  financial  aisistance  to 
bona  fide  farmers  and  ranchers,  Including 
operators  of  feedlots,  who  are  primarily  en- 
gaged In  agricultural  production  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding,  raising,  fattening,  or 
marketing  beef  cattle,  dairy  cittle,  swine, 
chickens,  turkeys,  or  the  produc  a  thereof. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  thafi  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  such  asslstat^e  by  guar- 
anteeing loans  made  by  any  Federal  or 
State  chartered  bank,  savings  anc!  loan  asso- 
ciation, cooperative  lending  agency,  or  other 
approved  lender. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  po  contract 
gtiaranteelng  any  such  loans  by  fcn  approved 
lender  shall  require  the  Secretarir  to  partici- 
pate In  more  than  ninety  per  centum  of  any 
loss  sustained  thereon.  I 

Section.  3.  Certifications  jar  guaranteed  loans 

Section  3  requires  cerUfieat|Dns  by  the 
lender  and  the  farmer  or  rancMer  applying 
for  a  guaranteed  loan.  | 

Subsection  (a)  requires  tha«  the  lender 
certify  that  (1)  he  will  be  unalde  to  provide 
credit  to  the  borrower  In  the  abeence  of  the 
guarantee  authorized  by  the  mil;  (2)  tbe 
borrower  is  primarily  engaged  luj  a^cultural 
production,  and  tbe  financing  to  be  fur- 
nished the  farmer  or  rancher  is  to  be  used 
for  purposes  related  to  the  breeding,  raising, 
fattening,  or  marketing  of  livestock  or  live- 
stock products:  (3)  the  loan  Is  tot  the  pxir- 
pose  of  maintaining  the  operations  of  tbe 
farmer  or  rancher;  and  (4)  in  I  the  case  of 
any  loan  to  refinance  a  farmer  orl  rancher,  the 
loan  and  refinancing  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial In  order  for  the  farmer  ot  rancher  to 
remain  In  business.  | 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  Ifie  farmer  or 
rancher  certify  that  be  will  be  itnable  to  ob- 
tain financing  in  the  absence  (if  the  guar- 
antee authorized  by  this  Act. 

Section  3  also  provides  that  t^e  total  loans 

guaranteed  under  tbe  bill  for  alty  farmer  or 

rancher  shall  not  exceed  $l,000,fOO. 

Section  4.  Secwrffy 

Section  4  provides  that  gui 
shall  be  secured  by  the  perso) 
and    available    security   of   thi 
rancher,  and  in  the  case  of  loan 
tlons  or  other  bvisiness  organ: 
personal  obligation  and  availab! 
each   person   holding   as   much!  as   ten  per 
centum  of  the  stock  or  other  ln|terest  in  the 
corporation  or  organization. 

The  loans  shall  be  payable 
than  seven  years,  but  may  be  1  renewed  for 
not  more  than  five  additional  ypars, 

Guaranteed  loans  shall  bear 
rate  to  be  agreed  upon  by  thi 
borrower. 

Section  5.  Outstanding  loan 

Section  5  provides  that  outstanding  loan 
guarantees  shall  not  exceed  $3  pillion  at  one 
time.   Subject  to  the  provlsio: 
a(c)  of  this  bill,  the  Secretary 
fund  created  by  Section  309  of 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Develoj 
pay  to  the  holder  of  any  note  In 
assignment  of  the  note  to  the 
the  Secretary's  request,  the 
the  loan. 

Section  6.  Limitation  on  guarinteed  loans 
made  by  individual  lenders 

Section  8  prohibits  tbe  Secretary  from 
guaranteeing  loans  made  by  a   tingle  lender 
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In  excess  of  the  highest  amount  of  agricul- 
tural loans  the  lender  had  outstanding  in  the 
eighteen-month  period  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  bill.  In  the  case  of  lenders  who  had  no 
agricultural  loans  outstanding,  the  Secretary 
Is  prohibited  from  guaranteeing  loans  In  ex- 
cess of  ten  times  the  capital  and  svirplus  of 
such   lender. 

Section  7.  Budget  impact 

Section  7  provides  that  guarantees  shall 
not  be  Included  In  the  totals  of  the  budget 
of  tbe  United  States  Government  and  shaU 
be  exempt  from  any  general  limitation  Im- 
posed by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  8.  Termination  of  program 

Section  8  provides  that  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  make  guarantees  shall  expire 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  may  extend  the  authority 
for  an  additional  six  months  If  he  deter- 
mines that  adequate  credit  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  the  guarantee  and  he  notifies 
the  Senate  Conmilttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture at  least  80  days  prior  to  annoimclng 
such  extension. 

Section  9.  Exemption  from  SEC  regulation 
and  assignability  of  guarantees 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  exempting  securities  based  on  or 
backed  by  loans  guaranteed  under  such  Act 
from  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
regulation  are  extended  to  loans  guaranteed 
under  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  contracts  of 
guarantee  shall  be  fully  assignable. 
Section  10.  Regulations 

Section  10  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  bill.  The  regula- 
tions are  to  be  Issued  not  later  than  10  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 


ExECtmvK  Communication 
Statement  of  J.  PhU  Campbell,  Under  Secre- 
tary,   U.S.    Department    of   Agrlculttire — 
June  17,  1974 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  Congress  to  find  a  solution  to  the  dis- 
tressed situation  livestock  producers  are  now 
facing.  As  this  testimony  is  being  presented, 
there  is  also  a  meeting  at  the  White  House 
that  includes  all  segments  of  the  cattle  and 
food  Industry  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
cattlemen.  Hopefully,  we  can  make  progress 
today  in  better  understanding  and  solving 
these  problems  which  would  benefit  us  all. 
The  bills  now  before  the  Congress  would 
make  more  money  available  to  the  cattle  in- 
dustry through  financial  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  While  the  spon- 
sors of  these  bills  are  properly  concerned  and 
are  making  a  smcere  effort  to  help  an  ailing 
industry,  we  are  opposed  to  S.  3597,  S.  3605, 
S.  3606,  and  S.  3624  as  well  as  other  similar 
bills  which  may  be  Introduced.  We  believe 
that  they  offer  only  a  partial  short  term  solu- 
tion to  a  very  complex  set  of  circumstances 
and  would  be  more  harmful  than  helpful  to 
the  cattle  Industry  in  the  long  run. 

While  all  of  the  bills  have  the  common 
purpose  of  providing  financial  assistance  to 
livestock  producers  and  feeders,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bills  contain  considerable  dif- 
ferences. Some  of  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences are  as  follows : 

(1)  All  of  the  bills  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  guarantee  loans 
to  assist  livestock  producers  and  feeders  to 
finance  normal  operation  In  connection  with 
buying,  raising,  and  selling  livestock,  at  vari- 
ous Interest  rates,  some  of  which  require  a 
Government  subsidy.  S.  3597  would  also  ap- 
pear to  authorize  a  direct  loan  program. 

(2)  With    the    exception    of    S.    3603,    all 


would  establish  permanent  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

(3)  Again  with  the  exception  of  S.  3606, 
the  bills  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  which  Is  the  basic 
authority  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

(4)  There  Is  no  uniform  reqtilrement  In  all 
of  the  bills  ttLat  an  applicant  be  unable  to 
obtain  credit  elsewhere  at  reasonable  rates 
and  terms. 

(6)  S.  3597  and  S.  3624  Umit  the  guarantee 
of  any  loan  to  90  percent  of  any  loss.  S.  3606 
limits  any  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee to  90  percent  of  the  outstanding 
principal  amount  of  any  loan. 

(6)  S.  3605  authorizes  coverage  of  persons 
engaged  In  the  "cattle-raising  business"; 
S.  3606  authorizes  coverage  of  livestock  pro- 
ducing operations  of  cattle,  hogs  and  pigs; 
and  S.  3597  and  S.  3624  authorize  coverage 
of  livestock  operations  without  defining  the 
term  "livestock." 

(7)  AU  of  the  blUs  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance to  Individuals  and  S.  3606  would  also 
permit  such  assistance  to  partnerships  and 
family  corporations. 

With  this  as  background,  I  would  like  to 
go  into  more  detail  about  why  we  do  not 
recommend  enactment  of  these  bills.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  as  we  consider  financial 
assistance  to  cattlemen  that  cattle  feeders 
have  experienced  extreme  swings  In  the  eco- 
nomics of  cattle  feeding  since  early  last 
year.  A  number  of  factors  converged  during 
the  latter  half  of  1973  and  so  far  this  year 
to  place  cattle  feeders,  particularly  those 
having  cattle  custom  fed.  In  a  financial 
squeeze.  These  factors  include  extended  price 
controls  on  beef  during  1973,  prolonged  feed- 
ing periods  which  led  to  the  marketing  of 
many  over-fat  cattle,  transportation  and 
labor  problems,  consimier  resistance  to  higher 
retail  meat  prices,  sharp  rises  In  feed  costs, 
high  costs  of  feeder  cattle  untU  recently, 
and  the  general  rise  of  other  cost  items  as- 
sociated with  cattle  feeding. 

We  see  little  chahce  of  a  return  to  a  "nor- 
mal" profit  situation  for  most  cattle  feeders 
until  sometime  In  the  fall,  but  the  worst 
may  be  over.  Prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  de- 
clined sharply  and  feed  costs  are  expected 
to  moderate  some  later  this  year  It  the  crops 
turn  out  as  large  as  now  indicated.  Moreover, 
the  number  of  cattle  currently  on  feed  i^- 
pears  to  be  coming  In  line  with  demand. 

Cattlemen  are  discouraged  and  some  are 
asking  for  help  In  the  form  of  low  interest 
and  Government  guaranteed  loans.  But  many 
others  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  such  ac- 
tion that  would  nudge  the  Government  to- 
ward a  deeper  Involvement  In  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. This  has  always  been  the  case.  Most 
cattlemen  have  been  very  vocal  about  not 
wanting  any  outside  help.  They  have  pre- 
ferred to  solve  their  own  problems. 

And  as  many  long  time  observers  of  the 
cattle  Industry  know,  anything  that  would 
artificially  stimulate  the  number  of  cattle 
placed  on  feed,  such  as  low  Interest  loans, 
would  only  worsen  and  prolong  the  current 
situation.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  financial 
assistance  offered  In  these  bills  would  have 
that  effect.  The  cattle  inventory  has  been 
building  for  several  years  and  the  breeding 
herd  is  now  large  enough  to  provide  substan- 
tially more  cattle  for  the  slaughter  market 
during  the  next  2  or  3  years.  The  hard  facts 
are  that  fed  cattle  weigh  more  than  grass 
fed  cattle.  So  If  we  move  a  larger  than  nor- 
mal percentage  of  cattle  through  feedlots 
during  the  next  year  or  so,  we  will  be  adding 
a  large  tonnage  of  beef  to  a  market  that  will 
be  absorbing  large  quantities  of  beef  as  the 
inventory  adjustment  takes  place.  This  we 
believe  is  what  current  bills  now  before  tbe 
Congress  would  do — add  more  beef  to  an 
already  swollen  market.  In  other  words,  what 
would  appear  to  be  a  short  run  solution 
would  actually  darken  the  profit  picture  for 
cattlemen  in  the  longer  run. 


There  wovUd  also  be  a  tendency  for  any 
low  Interest  loan  type  program  to  become  a 
permanent  fixture  In  tbe  cattle  business  and 
to  become  a  crutch  for  the  less  efficient  pro- 
ducers. While  these  bills  restrict  loans  to  only 
cattlemen  or  livestock  producers,  enactment 
would  provide  a  precedent  for  other  groups 
to  request  loan  assistance. 

Some  of  the  low  interest  loan  progrants 
advocated  In  these  bills  could  cost  taxpayers 
as  much  as  $300  million  In  interest  subsidies. 
In  the  administration  of  such  a  loan  program 
it  would  be  virtually  Impossible  to  monitor 
tbe  use  of  funds  to  prevent  their  use  for 
capital  expansion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  completes  my  state- 
ment. I  win  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
you  or  the  Committee  may  have. 

COST    ESTIMATES 

All  loans  are  to  be  guaranteed  and  there- 
fore no  direct  costs  to  the  Treasury  are  an- 
ticipated. But  in  the  few  cases  where  loan 
gtiarantees  are  exercised,  the  security  back- 
ing the  loan  would  make  this  cost  nominal. 

Some  administrative  costs  will  be  Incurred, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  expected 
to  hold  these  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presid«it,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  3679,  a  bill  to  provide 
emergency  credit  gtoarantees  to  Ameri- 
can producers  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  and  turkeys. 

The  beef  industry,  which  has  been 
in  trouble  for  some  time,  has  seen  the 
situation  grow  even  worse  in  recent 
months.  Losses  for  cattle  have  been  run- 
ning from  $100  to  $200  per  head.  Pro- 
ducers of  swine  have  been  losing  about 
$30  per  head.  Losses  to  the  cattle  indus- 
try are  estimated  at  $1.5  billion  since 
last  fall. 

I  have  been  meeting  with  constituents 
of  mine  who  are  solid  citizens  and  good 
farmers.  Some  have  been  in  the  business 
for  30  years.  For  many  of  these  people, 
bankruptcy  is  a  serious  possibility. 

They  face  the  threat  of  having  their 
lifetime  savings  wiped  out  as  well  as,  in 
many  cases,  the  family  farm.  We  also  can 
assume  that  many  of  our  young  people 
will  make  a  firm  decision  against  going 
into  agriculture. 

Many  farmers  have  talked  to  me  or 
called  my  office  about  their  complete 
discouragement  over  this  crisis  which  is 
spreading  to  other  areas  of  agriculture. 
This  is  why  the  bill  was  designed  to  in- 
clude dairy  cattle,  swine,  poultry,  and 
turkeys  as  well  as  beef  cattle. 

The  upper  limit  of  this  bill  is  $3  bil- 
lion, and  the  purpose  is  to  guarantee 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  value  of  the  live- 
stock loans.  The  Government  would  not 
actually  make  the  loans,  but  it  would  pro- 
vide guarantees  with  an  upper  limit  of 
$1  million  per  borrower. 

This  act  will  enable  lending  agencies 
to  continue  to  extend  credits  so  that  pro- 
ducers can  remain  in  business.  The 
benefits  under  the  act  would  be  limited 
to  bona  fide  producers.  This  would  mean 
basically  producers  who  have  been  in  the 
business  for  some  time  and  make  their 
livelihood  from  agriculture. 

The  length  of  the  guarantee  coverage 
under  the  bill  would  be  12  months  with 
a  renewal  possible  for  up  to  6  additional 
months. 

The  alternative  of  not  acting  would 
mean  wholesale  foreclosures  on  loans 
which  are  now  secured  by  farms  and 
farm  property. 

I  was  unhappy  that  the  bill  did  not 
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provide  for  Interest  rates  below  the  go- 
ing conunercial  rates.  This  is  one  of  the 
cost  escalators  which  has  helped  put  the 
indiistry  in  its  present  situation. 

However.  I  reluctantly  yielded  on  the 
grounds  that  subsidizing  the  interest  rate 
would  eat  into  the  funds  available  for 
tlie  guarantee  side  of  the  program. 

This  bill  should  not,  incidentally,  be 
T,iewed  to  be  of  minor  sectional  impor- 
tance, since  30  of  our  States  have  a  mil- 
lion head  of  cattle  or  more.  It  is  a  major 
segment  of  the  agricultural  economy,  and 
the  national  economy  will  suffer  dire 
consequences  if  we  allow  the  industry  to 
go  under.  . 

The  consumer  should  also  beware  that, 
unless  the  problems  of  the  Industry  are 
addressed  now,  the  future  is  likely  to 
feature  fewer  cattle  and  at  much  higher 

The  prices  in  the  supermarkets  have 
come  down  very  litUe.  but  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  have  been  coming 
down  sharply  in  recent  months. 

The  producers  have  already  cut  the 
number  of  catUe  being  fed,  with  feedlots 
at  only  60  percent  of  capacity.  The  pro- 
ducers wiU  need  to  be  given  some  new 
signals  if  the  American  consumers  wish 
to  have  reliable  supplies  of  good  meat  in 
the  future.  „     ^  , 

The  Uvestock  industry  suffered  irOTn 
the  price  freeze  of  the  faU  of  1973.  The 
increased  costs  of  production,  combmed 
with  falling  catUe  prices,  have  prevented 
the  market  from  rebounding  as  had  been 

This  act  is  a  necesstiry  first  step  to 
keep  the  patient  alive,  but  we  have  also 
got  to  remove  the  problems  so  that  re- 
covery is  achieved.  ^    ,  ,  . 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  administra- 
tion announced  the  purchase  of  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  beef  and  swine  for  the 
school  lunch  program.  Additional  pur- 
chases should  be  made  to  get  some  ol 
the  overweight  cattle  off  the  market. 

The  administration  has  also  begun  to 
recognize  the  problem  of  rising  imports 
at  a  time  when  our  exports  have  been 
cut  off  in  a  number  of  countries.  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution,  which  the  full  Agri- 
culture Committee  supported,  urging  the 
administration  to  tackle  this  problem  by 
voluntary  agreements  and  a  reimposition 
of  quotas  if  the  voluntary  approach  falls. 
We  also  must  recognize  a  problem  that 
my  constituents  have  pointed  out.  And 
that  is  the  need  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  improve  its  reporting  of 
the  livestock  market.  This  would  be  use- 
ful to  both  consiraiers  and  farmers  m 
presenting  a  more  accurate  marketing 
picture  than  has  been  available. 

Mr  President,  we  must  not  forget  the 
iwed  for  subsequent  action.  While  th^ 
bin  Is  vital,  other  steps  will  be  needed. 
I  strongly  urge  that  we  proceed  to  pass 
this  bill  and  without  delay.  We  can  do 
no  less. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  plight 
of  the  livestock  industry  in  this  country 
has  grown  increasingly  critical.  On  Mon- 
day of  this  week  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  engaged  m  an 
extensive  discussion  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem.  Newspaper  articles  and  edi- 
torials in  recent  days  have  emphasized 


the  proportions  of  the  probleii.  Immedi- 
ate action  is  needed  to  prdvide  relief 
for  the  livestock  industry.      I 

This  week  the  Senate  Agric^ture  Cwn- 
mittee  has  moved  with  commendable 
dispatch  to  find  a  solution.  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  respond  to  a  pottntially  dis- 
astrous condition.  I 

On  Monday  the  committee  field  a  hear- 
ing on  seversd  bills  which  would  provide 
Government  loan  guaranteps  to  help 
keep  in  business  livestock  feeders  and 
producers  who  wovild  otherwise  face 
bankruptcy.  After  hearing  testimony 
from  Senators,  Congressmen,  bankers, 
and  livestock  growers  themselves,  the 
committee  reported  favorably  a  measure 
which  is  scheduled  for  a  vote.in  this  body 
on  Monday.  I 

In  the  other  body  of  trie  Congress, 
prompt  action  has  also  been  feken.  Hear- 
ings this  week  in  the  House  have  ex- 
plored the  seriousness  of  me  Uvestock 
problem  generally,  and  on  f  uesday  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  will  begin 
hearings  on  similar  loan  giiatantee  legis- 
lation. It  is  my  hope  that  sudh  legislation 
will  be  reported  by  the  comfiittee  to  the 
House  with  deliberate  spee4. 

The  Senate  has  also  made  additional 
efforts  to  provide  relief  for  the  livestock 
industry.  Legislation  to  provide  congres- 
sional authority  to  reimpose  beef  im- 
ports has  been  introduced.  A  resolution 
cosponsored  by  43  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  passed,  requesting  lihe  President 
to  exercise  his  authority  uilder  the  1964 
meat  import  quota  law  [to  reimpose 
quotas  on  meat  imports.  Hopefully,  these 

actions  will  permit  furthet  avenues  of 
relief  for  the  livestock  industry. 

The  expeditious  handling  of  this  leg- 
islation by  the  Agriculture  Committee  is 
much  appreciated  by  this  Benator,  and 
I  am  sure  by  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate.  The  livestock  industry  is  on 
the  brink  of  financial  ruin  and  prompt 
passage  of  this  legislation  |y  the  Senate 
may  serve  to  stave  off  comblete  disaster 
for  this  important  segment  of  our  agri- 
cultural economy.  I 

Briefly,  the  legislation  refciorted  by  the 
committee  would  authorize  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  guarantee  90  percent  of 
loans  to  "bona  fide"  livestock  raising,  fat- 
tening, or  marketing  operations  when 
usual  sources  of  credit  areinot  available. 
"Bona  fide"  operations  would  include 
beef,  dairy,  swine,  and  poultry  and  would 
limit  the  amoimt  of  such!  a  loan  guar- 
antee to  the  levels  of  operation  over  the 
last  18  months  of  the  business. 

Interest  rates  on  these  lloans  would  be 
established  between  the  Tsorrower  and 
the  lender  with  a  limitation  of  $1  million 
for  each  operation  whUh  meets  the 
"bona  fide"  test.  This  is  t«  give  the  pro- 
ducer or  feeder  a  quick  source  of  credit 
to  meet  immediate  financial  needs.  The 
loans  can  be  for  up  to  7 ;  years  with  an 
option  for  extension  for  $nother  5.  The 
life  of  the  loan  program,  however.  Is  for 
only  1  year,  with  dlscretiop  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  ertend  the  pro- 
gram for  6  months  if  the  situation  war 
rants. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  tot  a  handout 


It  Is  not  charity.  It  is  simply  al  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  loans  to  ranchers  and 
feeders  who  have  traditionally  rejected 
direct  subsidies  and  controls  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  legislajtion  can 
provide  the  necessary  credit  to  carry  the 
livestock  industry  through  one  qf  its  most 
critical  periods  of  financial  dilBculty  in 
years. 

It  is  not  a  cure-all  for  the  livestock 
industry.  It  is  a  positive  step  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Govertment  to 
provide  to  the  industry  the  ability  to 
continue  its  vital  contribution  tp  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  ol  this  Na- 
tion. It  wiU  allow  the  livestocKlndustry, 
and  particularly  the  cattle  inpustry,  to 
carry  out  its  mission:  the  capacity  to 
produce  an  assured  and  ample  supply  of 
quality  meat  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  in  refility  con- 
sumer legislation.  Prices  that  will  not  as- 
sure a  return  to  the  farmer  and  rancher 
his  cost  of  production  plus  a  Reasonable 
profit  will  have  a  disastrous  effect; 
namely,  a  reduction  in  livestock  supplies. 
Like  other  investors,  farmers,  and  ranch- 
ers will  neither  venture  nor  long  remain 
in  a  market  activity  with  a  built-in  loss. 
A  lower  supply  of  cattle  and  bther  live- 
stock ha  due  time  means  a  lower  supply 
of  meat.  This  translates  into  higher  meat 
prices  on  the  retail  market,  and  that  Is 
bad  news  for  the  consumer,  lower  sup- 
plies with  a  high  demand  meais  a  higher 
retail  price  for  the  housewife  I  to  pay. 

When  the  cattleman  is  unable  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  the  domestic  economy, 
and  he  is  forced  to  reduce  the  size  of  his 
herds  and  his  production,  everyone  is 
hurt.  Feed  grain  suppUers.  ^all  busi- 
nessmen in  rural  communities  who  sup- 
port the  agricultural  industry,  and  fi- 
nally, the  consumer  will  ultimately  feel 
the  impact  of  lower  production  levels. 
This  legislation  can  help  to  prevent  such 
a  result.  I 

I  recognize  that  many  conbumers  be- 
come concerned  by  increases  I  in  the  cost 
of  meat.  It  is  frequently  sugfeested  that 
the  American  housewife  is  prepared  to 
cheat  the  cattle  producer  by  payhig  less 
than  a  fair  price  for  the  meat  she  buys. 
I  reject  this  notion  completely.  The 
American  housewife  no  moje  wants  to 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  beef  producer 
than  she  wants  her  husband  to  get  less 
than  a  fair  price  for  the  priduct  of  his 
labor.  No  one  has  a  right  tp  call  upon 
the  cattleman  to  be  forecdl  to  sell  his 
product  under  the  cost  of  prbduction. 

Those  who  argue  for  tM  consumer 
and  the  possibility  of  increased  prices 
ignore  a  simple  fact.  Cattlemen  do  not 
sell  meat,  they  seU  catUe.  They  deserve  to 
receive  a  fair  market  price  for  their  time 
and  hivestments.  Feed  prices  are  up  and 
other  costs  to  the  Uvestock  grower  and 
feeder  have  gone  up  with  other  prices. 
The  livestock  producer  is  not  asking  to 
be  subsidized  for  his  labors,  fee  is  simply 
trying  to  receive  a  fair  market  price  and 
at  the  same  time  assure  food  quaUty 
meat  in  ample  suppUes  for  the  American 
consumer.  I 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation,  S.  3679, 
can  provide  the  kind  of  reU«f  which  will 
enable  the  livestock  hidustry  to  get  back 
on  its  feet  and  fulfill  its  mission  in  the 
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American    economy     I    hope    that    this  recent.  How  many  situation*  stmUar  to  tb*  oat  of  buMneas  for   1974  and  subaequent 

^aiirewm  receive  wide  aPOTOval  In  •»»'•  P>  unreportwl?  ye«.  This  wiU  eventually  result  In  greater 

mea^ewui  receive  Wioe  approval  m  ^^  ^^^  mcauded  aa  ashlbit*  in  thla  ro-  neat  prioee  thiou^  tbe  loss  or  tbe  equity 

the  Senate  and  to  the  House  when  it  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^  p^.^,  ^^^^  ^  ujteuxk  money  to  tbe  cattle  induBtiy. 

comes  before  that  body.  raised  under  the  present  market  conditions.  Who  we  are  reaUy  protecting  to  trytog  to 

lUKKESOTA  CROtjp  oixEEs  RECOMMENDATIONS  j^,  y,^  ,^f^  gg^  the  loBses  do  Bot  Include  any  find  solutions  to  «ie  present  crisis  Is  the  con- 

ON  THE  LIVESTOCK  CRISIS  Mnounts  fof  UboT  Or  cost  of  the  faclUtlea.  Aa  sumer.  Unless  a  solutimi  Is  found  a  redue- 

Mr.    HUIkdPHREY.    Mr.    President,    a  you  wUl  note,  these  are  real  cash  losses  and  tion  of  meat  prtces  wlU  be  followed  by  a  sub- 

erouD  of  my  constituents  recently  com-  no*  Jus*  PaP«r  losses.  The  figures  are  based  stantlally  disprtq>ortlonate  Increase  in  prtces 

nlAtiil  a  Rtiiriv  on  tho  orlfiis  in  oar  cattle  on  Industry  averages  pubUshed  by  the  USDA  within  a  short  period  of  time.  The  balance  of 

pleted  a  study  on  tne  cnsis  in  our  cauie  ^^  ^^  agriculture  oriented  universities.  this  report  involves  those  solutions  consW- 

ana  UvestocK  inausiry.  i  nave  aireaay  what   has   caused    the    farmer-feeder   to  ered  most  important  by  a  diverse  group  of 

shared  this  report  with  the  members  of  ^^^^  produce?  Partly  it  is  the  fault  of  the  c<mcemed  cltlsens  who  understand  and  Uve 

Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com-  feeder  for  holding  his  Uvestock  off  the  mar-  with  the  problems  of  the  farmer-feeder.  We 

mlttee.  ket  waiting  for  higher  prices.  This  was  Justl-  welcome  any  consideration  Congress  could 

The  report  makes  a  number  of  sugges-  fled,  however,  by  the  bullish  reports  Issued  give  with  tbe  suggested  solutions  and  slmUar 

tions  to  deal  with  the  present  crisis.  One  by  the  U5.D.A.  livestock  reporting  services,  suggestions  other  sImUar  group*  might  sxig- 

major  point,  which  has  not  been  widely  •"»««  "Por^  were  inaccurate  by  substantial  gest.                        ^„.«,™,  ,^„ 

^jc^.^ool^  4,^  fv.a  ri/^ri>r,-occ   1c  fViot  Tniirh  smouuts  and  gTesUy  couf used  f aTmer-feedcrs  covmnment  cua«ante«d  i.o*K8 

^ff/  il?oi^oSrn^  fcr'rSiS^i^w?  w  to  the  dir^Uon  Of  the  markeU.  A  report  The  livestock  Industry  Is  one  of  the  foun- 

01  ine  uepariment  OI  Agriculture  s  re-  ^^  ^j^^  inaccuracies  of  the  reporting  systems  datlons  upon  which  the  American  economy 

porting  on  cattle  prices  and  catUe  sup-  jg  included  in  this  report.  is  bullt;   if  it  breaks  up.  the  economy  as  a 

pUes  has  not  been  accurate.  Another  factor  contributing  to  the  over  whole  will  collapse.  At  this  time,  this  break- 

My  constituents  do  not  believe  the  re-  supply  was  the  decrease  in  per  cs4>lta  con-  up  is  a  very  real  posslbUlty. 

I>orts   or   predictions   put  forth  by   the  sumption  by  the  consumer.  This  was  caused,  aw  to  the  livestock  feeders  and  the  indus- 

USDA.  In  addition,  newspaper  reports  do  in  a  large  part,  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  try  In  general  wUl  do  a  great  deal  to  revive 

not  oCfer  the  real  prices  that  farmers  re-  wholesaler-retailer  complex  to  lower  the  cost  the  industry  and  avoid  a  catastrophic  col- 

rpiup  for  thPir  ntflP  W#»  nPPri  t.n  Innk  for  °^  'n^**  '^  relation  to  the  lower  costs  paid  lapse.  This  aid  to  the  industry  will  guarantee 

ceiveiortneircaiue.  weneeaioioojtior  ^  larmers.  This  can  be  Ulustrated  by  the  reasonably  priced   meat   for   the   American 

ways  01  improving  the  StatlSUCai  report-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Augvist  the  average   price  for  consumer  through   a   sufficient  supply    (see 

ing  services  of  the  USDA.  retaU  choice  beef  was  $1.44  per  pound  when  other  papers) . 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  this  in-  the  farmer  was  paid  t.36  per  poiuid.  In  May.  This  ai(j^  ^e  feel,  should  be  In  the  form  of 

formative    report    be    included    in    the  the  average  retaU  price  for  choice  beef  was  guaranteed  loans  at  5'A%  interest  made  to 

Record.  stlU  $1.44  per  pound  and  the  farmer  was  farmer-feeders  (those  whose  principle  occu- 

There  being  no  objection    the  report  ?*'<*  ^-^^  P®'  pound.  A  normal  margin  for  pation  is  farming)  on  the  basis  of  his  Indl- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 'the  Recokd,  "»*  wholesaler-retailor  would  have  required  vlduai  financial  need.  These  loans  should  be 

follows*  ^^  average  cost  to  the  consumer  of  $1.13  per  niade  through  the  farmers  local  lending  in- 

as  louows.  pound.  The  wholesaler-retailer  complex  has  gtitutlon,  which  knows  his  financial  sltua- 

AoRicuLTuaE  AND  LivFSTOCK  ANALYSIS.  forced  a  decrease  consumption  In  meat  by  tlon  liest-  administered  by  the  Federal  Inter- 

ScMMARY,  AND  SUGGESTIONS  f aUlug  to  dccreasc  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  mediate  Credit  Board;  and  guaranteed  by  the 

(Prepared    by    a    group    of    farmer-feeders.  Have  the  packing  houses  benefited  from  federal  government,  or  In  whatever  manner 

finance  officers,  and  other  concerned  citl-  the   above   situations?   Congress  has   begun  is  most  feasible.  All  loans  shovdd  be  made  on 

zens,  June  10.  1974)  investigation  of  excess  profits  earned  by  the  the  basis  of  chattel  mortgages  or  real  estate 

STATEMENT  OF  POSITION  Oil  Companies  during  the  present  shortages,  mortgages. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  further  ""^e  packing  houses'  operating  statemente  do  xhe  amount  of  each  loan  should  be  based 

acquaint  yVu  with  the  sirlousness  of  the  not  reflect  a  depression  in  the  food  processtog  o^  the  amount  the  farmer  needs  to  stay  U 

problems  facing  the  Uvestock  todustry  today.  Industry.  Published  reports  of  meat  packers  business,  and  should  not  be  a  loan  to  finance 

The  problam  Is  not  that  of  the  Uvestock  indicate  the  foUowing  increases  in  net  In-  ^is  entire  operaUon.  The  local  lending  to- 

feeder  alone.  Within  a  short  period  of  time  it  ^'O"^*  P"  share  for  1874:  stitution.  too.  should  assume  a  normal  risk, 

wUl  extend  to  other  todustries  such  as  pack-  ^^  *^*"*  and  should  only  use  the  program  to  keep 

Ing  houses  and  their  labor  force,  the  trucking     Missouri  Beef  Packers 2S8. 7  an  efficient  operation  In  business.  Further, 

Industry,  the  grain  farmer,  and  the  finance      United   Brands 190.4  there  should  l>e  a  subsidy  to  make  up  the 

Industry  to  name  Just  a  few.  Ultimately,  It     Hormel  &  Co 10T.7  difference   between   the   5V4%    Interest  rate 

becomes  the  problem  of  the  consumer,  since     Spencer  Foods 104.3  and  the  prevailing  commercial  interest  rate 

the  reduction   in   the   number   of   livestock     Esmark,  Inc.  (Swift  &  Co.) 63.6  for  the  banker.  The  payback  on  these  loans 

feeders  will  cause  serious  food  shortages  that  ^he  packer.  In  effect.  Increased  his  margins  ^^'^if  be  governed  by  me  local  lending  to- 

wlll  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  food  to  the  ^y  creating  an  oversupply  by  not  decreasing  stitution  based  on  the  feeder  s  annual  profits, 

consumer.  The  overall  impact  on  our  economy  wholesale-retaU  prices  In  the  face  of  lower  *»*  renewed  on  an  annual  basis. 

Is  certainly  difBcult  to  predict,  but  it  certainly  ^^^^  ^^  purchases  The  packer  forced  the  de-  We  strongly  urge  Congress  to  oonsWer  this 

will  be  serious.  urease  In  consumption  In  order  to  Increase  proposal  as  a  method  to  prevent  wholesale 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  cry  over  j^j^  margins    The  farmer  congratulates  the  bankruptcies  In  the  Uvestock  Industry  and 

the  present  low  price  of  Uvestock,  but  to  potot  p^^ker  on  his  efficiency  in  Increasing  his  prof-  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  meat  at  a 

out  solutions  that  wUl  help  the  Uvestock  {^^  ^,y  controlling  the   food   economy.  The  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer, 

feeder  to  remain  in  business.  The  solutions  gm^ll  farmer  to  the  rural  midwest  Is  not  statisticai,  repoktinc  axvicx 

rffl^»^«nH^!fttfpr  Lnf^Pd°Ht?Zt,'l;if^^  »"«  *°  *^*'«  "»«  "*"*  «'''*'*»*•  "">•  Statistical  reporttog  service  of  UB.DA. 

officers  and  other  concerned  citizens  who  real-  __      ,             ,    j      .    .     __„i  _»  v,„*v.  ^t,^-^  i„  ™.  -»  ♦».«  _~.>.il_.  .«-.  «.«<«_  *».«  _.»» 

ize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  not  only  The  fsjmer-feeder  Is  to  ne^  of  both  short  is  one  of  the  problem  areas  facing  the  meat 

f^r  the^afmldwestern  areas,  but  for  the  ^^  »°*»    °«S  **T1  J*i^ hn^.n^n^'n^  ^^v'*'   "^             "       *   American    farmer 

entire  nation  term  help  to  keep  him  to  business  and  pre-  today. 

How  Mrious  is  the  nroblem'  Here  are  some  ^'**  *  ^°^  shortage  in  a  relatively  short  A  case  to  potot  to  the  March  1,  1974  Hog 

reSrtLTec^ntlv  nublK  to  the  ne4^^^^  "™«-  »*  "«^«  1°«B  ^"^  ^^^^  ^  stabilize  the  Report  which  showed  Hogs  on  Inventory  In 

or^^  o^r  the  wlre^^lSs  markets  to  prevent  the  disruptive  fluctuation  the  weight  bracket  of  60  Ib.-iao  lb.   to  b» 

Af  su^mlr  f  rom  Nebraska  was  unable  to  sell  ^"  markets  seen  In  recent  years.  The  stablllza-  102  %  ol  a  year  ago  and  bogs  under  60  lb.  to 

o  i^H^^,.!^fK»^c?«f=T^th»%.r.M;r?t^  tion  win  decrease  the  fluctuations  to  the  live-  be  98%    of  a  year  ago.  We  at«   currently 

?e  mln^'  fl^r^uTi^lZll^J^ltno^^l  ^tock  markets.  sUughtertog  hog.  at  the  rate  of  "3^,  of  a 

be  used  as  steaks  and  other  prime  cuts  at  the  While   the   farmer-feeder   needs  relief,    it  yf" -go-  Assuming  the  hogs  In  the  0  Ib.-SO 

best  restaurants.  He  was  forced  to  seU  the  Is  the  cwisumer  who  would  benefit  most  from  lb.  bracket  ««  now  comtog  to  inarket  and 

steers  to  a  broker  for  $.30  a  pound  to  be  used  this  relief.  If  the  present  situation  continues.  «!»*   m«^t   °' J^**^   ^^  ^  ^  ^^  :i^.   i^ 

lor  doefood  cow-calf  operators  and  hog  farrowtog  feeder  bracket  have  been  marketed  It  would  todl- 

It  was  reported  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Plg  operations  wUl  be  forced  to  liquidate  the  cate  a  discrepancy  of  16  % .  Certainly  an  Im- 

through  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agrlcul-  cow  and  sow  herds  to  meet  their  obUgatlons.  provement  can  be  made  on  a  system  pro- 

ture,    that   a   Luverne.   Minnesota   attorney  The  feeder  wUl  no  longer  be  to  the  market  ductog  this  much  error, 

was  presently  processing  12  bankruptcy  cases  to  purchase  his  product.  This  would  result  in  the  Cattle  Report,  acoordtog  to  the  pro- 

Involving  livestock  feeders.  m  a  shortage  of  meat  In  a  short  period  of  jected   Government   Reports,  w«  should  be 

It  has  been  reported  that  some  financial  time.  kUUng  16-20%  less  beef  than  a  year  ago.  In- 

Institutions  have  required  severe  cuUtog  of  In  addition,  the  consumer  has  been  greatly  stead  for  the  week  of  June  a-7  we  klUed 

cow  herds  by  cow-calf  operators  to  order  to  benefited  by  the  large  amount  of  Uvestock  650.000   head,  which  would  be  66/X)0  head 

reduce  their  obligation  to  the  banks.  fed  through  tax  shelters  funds.  (Estimated  to  more  than  a  year  ago,  or  10%  more.  Every 

Many  examples  similar  to  the  above  could  be  40'"^   of  the  cattle  in  the  country.)   The  one  of  the  cattle  reports  to  the  last  two  years 

be  cited,  these  Just  happen  to  be  the  most  shelter  funds  have,  for  the  most  part,  gone  has  had  a  bigger  deviation  than  the  pre- 
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vlous  report.  Wltb  cattle  numbers  Increasing 
world  wide,  meat  consumption  dropping 
world  wide,  and  these  factors  not  readily 
available  to  the  cattle  producer,  it  Is  no 
wonder  he  Is  In  trouble. 

As  an  example  of  the  recent  deviattonB  In 
the  reporting  systems  as  compared  to  prior 
years  we  site  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  In  the  hog  report  from  1964-72  there 
was  an  average  error  of  1%  with  maximum 
error  of  3.8%  under  and  6.9%  over.  From 
1968-73,  the  reporting  was  not  off  by  more 
than  0.5%.  In  1972,  we  were  under  by  3.8% 
and  It  appears  that  we  are  now  carrying  a 
residual  error  from  1972. 

(2)  The  U.S.D.A.  has  released  a  special 
report  SRS-18  which  gives  the  explanation  of 
error  and  an  explanation  of  the  surveying 
and  estimating  procedures.  We  suggest  you 
obtain  and  study  a  copy  of  this  report.  We 
don't  feel  the  reasons  given  for  errors  In 
this  report  are  valid.  The  US.D.A.  Is  simply 
reacting  to  consumer  pressures. 

Much  of  the  blame  on  meat  prices  has  been 
put  on  the  producer  for  carrying  overweight 
cattle  and  hogs.  Oovernment  reports  indi- 
cated an  Improvement  In  prices  which  has 
not  materialized.  Instead  we  have  bad  both 
Increased  niunbers  and  heavier  weights  of 
livestock  going  to  market  which  have  seri- 
ously depressed  the  market  price. 

The  problem  caused  to  the  producer  is 
that,  the  meat  packer  and  processors,  along 
with  the  large  grain  companies  through  their 
private  surveys  have  a  more  accurate  re- 
porting system  than  does  IT.S.D.A.  This  In- 
formation from  private  sources  Is  not  avail- 
able to  the  American  producer  and  thus  It 
tends  to  work  against  him  if  there  are  errors 
In  the  government  reporting  system.  The 
purpose  of  the  reporting  system  is  to  aid 
agriculture  and  agribusiness  in  making  buy- 
ing and  selling  decisions  as  well  as  planting 
Intentions,  and  not  to  confuse  him  through 
Incomplete  and  inaccurate  reports. 

We  find  it  interesting  that.  In  checking 
with  the  county  hS.C.  office,  the  statistics 
available  from  the  farmers  when  they  certify 
their  com,  wheat  and  feed  grain  acres  are 
not  used  by  the  statistical  reporting  system 
In  the  county  in  which  I  reside.  There  is  a 
difference  of  10%  using  certified  acres  on  the 
73  crops  against  what  VS.HJl.  reports  we 
have  produced  in  acres  in  1973. 

The  net  result  of  these  errors  has  been  a 
confused  marketing  system,  with  wide  fluctu- 
ations In  the  market,  such  as  has  occurred 
in  bogs,  cattle,  soybeans,  and  feed  grains 
and  which  affect  the  meat  producer.  Prom  a 
practical  standpoint  It  is  impossible  for  the 
farmer-producer  to  make  marketing  or  buy- 
ing decision  with  these  statistics. 

It  appears  our  reporting  service  la  not  un- 
derstanding enough  of  the  world  wide  im- 
pact of  the  import-export  situation,  foreign 
crop  conditions,  monetary  policies,  import- 
export  restrictions,  and  the  realities  of  infla- 
tion in  the  domestic  and  foreign  economies. 
This  inflationary  spiral  here  and  abroad 
has  compounded  the  reporting  services  prob- 
lem which  we  think  they  fall  to  take  Into 
consideration.  Instead  of  an  error  margin  of 
what  might  have  been  1%  7-8  years  ago  it 
Is  now  magnified  by  2  or  3  times.  As  a  re- 
sult of  higher  land  prices  and  higher  over- 
all production  costs,  (labor,  fertilizer,  chemi- 
cals, machinery,  etc.)  the  margin  of  error 
has  been  magnified. 

We  believe  we  should  ask  for  a  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  statistical  report- 
ing service  looking  Into  the  possibility  of 
Intentional  alteration  of  figures  to  meet  ex- 
isting conditions.  We  also  ask  that  the  poe- 
slblllty  of  leaking  of  information  prior  to 
reports  being  released  be  investigated.  In 
light  of  the  present  scandals  in  government, 
the  Russian  Wheat  Deal,  the  Wild  Soybean 


lation  and  the 


aid  be  given 
^ain  producers 

wheat,    feed 
eligible  for 


_  would  begin 
ken  and  expire 
ed  or  the  com- 


Market,  the  Embargo  on  Soybeans  and  other 
government  actions,  any  leakage  of  this  In- 
fonnatlon  is  entirely  possible  and  oould  re- 
sult in  substantial  profits  to  Insiders. 

We  support  the  present  investigation  of 
the  commodity  exchanges.  We  feel  the  ex- 
changes should  not  be  seU-^egulating,  be- 
cause of  their  effect  on  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

coMMODrrT  ix)a: 

We  propose  that  addition 
to  help  both  livestock  and 
in  this  manner: 

A  farmer  producing  co; 
grains,  and  soybeans  would 
a  loan  on  the  commodity  He  produces  at 
the  current  loan  rate  for  tha«  commodity  at 
4%  interest  for  a  period  of  three  years.  This 
commodity  would  not  be  stibject  to  recall 
but  would  l)e  held  by  the  farmer  untU  he 
fed  it,  sold  It,  or  the  three  yeaf  period  of  time 
was  up.  The  3  year  time  per 
at  the  date  the  loan  was  t 
when  the  loan  was  terminai 
modlty  fed  or  sold.  Interest  [would  be  paid 
annually.  I 

We  feel  this  proposal  would  bring  a  stabi- 
lizing effect  Into  the  market  by  not  forcing 
the  farmer  to  sell  the  grain  [during  periods 
of  price  weakness.  It  would  also  give  the 
cattle  and  hog  feeder  additional  borrowing 
power  at  a  more  favorable  interest  rate. 

We  wovUd  hope  that  these  proposals  would 
bring  some  short  term  relief  to  the  livestock 
feeder  and  long  range  stability  to  our  live- 
stock, feed  grain  and  proteia  market  situa- 
tion. I 

XUPORT   RESTHICnpNS 

The  catastrophic  losses  sijffered  by  live- 
stock feeders  since  September  1973  are  be- 
ing prolonged,  endangering  t>e  financial  \m- 
derpinnlng  of  the  entire  fejeding  Industry. 
Bans  on  beef  and  high  impo^  levies  on  pork 
have  been  major  contributors  to  these  serious 
losses. 

Even  greater  harm  will  tH  inflicted  if  we 
are  subjected  to  large  sea  e  diversion  of 
shipments  from  origin  coim  tries.  The  most 
recent  Import  figures  avallalile  indicate  that 
such  diversion  is  taking  place.  Imports  of 
beef  and  veal  dining  Marcl»  showed  an  in- 
crease of  36  million  pounds  (product  weight) 
or  27.4';o  over  1973.  Imports  of  pork  increased 
11.6  million  pounds  (prodi[ict  weight)  or 
40.2%.  over  March,  1973.         . 

The  cvirrent  discriminat<»y.  nonrecipro- 
cal  treatment  being  Inflicted  upon  the  United 
States  by  Japan,  the  E.G.]  countries,  and 
Canada  is  a  vivid  example  of  the  Irreparable 
Injury  which  results  from  tie  failure  of  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  to  retaliate  against  the  ad- 
verse actions  of  other  natlois.  The  develop- 
ments in  the  trade  area,  fallowing  on  the 
heels  of  the  price  ceUings  fl^isco,  leave  feed- 
ers with  the  feeling  of  h^ing  been  com- 
pletely abandoned  by  their  government. 

We  suggest  that  deterc^ned  efforts  be 
made  to  remove  bans  imposed  by  other  im- 
porting countries.  If  these  coals  cannot  be 
accomplished,  we  Implore  th  b  government  to 
relmpose  U.S.  import  restrictions  on  beef, 
veal  and  mutton  in  considei^tion  of  the  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  the  domtestic  cattle  feed- 
ing Industry. 


Other  costs: 

Veterinary  medicine 

Interest  

Death  loss 

Transportation,  buying  and 
ing 


B(ll 


Total  other  costs- 


Total   costs 

Selling  price    (contracted  June 
1974) : 

June   contract 

Discounts  from  Chicago 


Times  1,050-pound  steer - 


COBN   BELT    CATTU: 

Example  of  600  lb.  steer 
vember,  1973  and  sold  in 
Cost  of  steer 


•EEDINO 

I  urchased  in  No- 
rune,  1974. 
$318.00 


Feed  costs: 

Com 

Silage 

Protein  _ 
Hay 


Total  feed  costs .. 


112.  50 
34.00 
24.08 
10.00 

180.  S8 


7, 


$2.60 

13.00 

6.36 

10.20 

32.06 

530.64 


36.50 
(1.60) 

34.00 
357.00 


Loss/head    -f-  (173-64) 

Total  loss  was  based  on  out  c  t  pocket  ex- 
penses—No ret\u-n  for  labor  or  facilities 
cost.  Based  on  figures  obtained  i  rom  UJ3.DA. 
bulletin  dated  May,  1974. 

ECONOMICS  or  CATTLE  n^INO 

Typical  example  of  400  po\md  calf  pur- 
chased in  the  fall  of  1973  and  appraised  in 
June,  1974  at  a  weight  of  700  pounds: 
Purchase   400  pounds  at   65  dents 

per  pound \ $260.00 

200  days  interest  at  8  percent.  J 11. 00 

an.  00 

Appraised  value  of  750  poimd  steer 
in    June    1974    at    32    cents    per 

pound   4 240.00 

As  you  can  see,  this  steer  will  fall  short 
of  paying  the  note  and  interest  by  $31.00 
even  if  only  the  first  cost  of  the  steer  is 
borrowed.  Based  on  the  present]  cost  of  gains 
this  steer  wotild  also  have  consumed  $157.50 
worth  of  feed  that  Is  a  total  Kes. 

Typical  example   of  750  poand  yearling 
steer  purchased  In  the  fall  of    """        '  ""''' 
in  June,  1974: 
Piuchased  750  poimd  at  54  cent  b  per 

pound  

180  days  Interest  at  8  percent 


973  and  sold 


$450. 00 
16.00 


466.  00 


407.00 


1.100  pound  steer  sold  June,  18  74  at 

$37 

As  you  can  see,  this  steer  wiA  fall  short  of 
paying  the  note  and  interest  qy  $14.00  even 
if  only  the  first  cost  of  the  ste*  is  borrowed. 
Based  on  feed  costs  through  tljis  period  this 
steer  would  have  consumed  $3^0.00  worth  of 
feed  that  the  farmer  received  absolutely 
nothing  for. 

If  you  were  to  steal  a  350  p4und  calf  and 
feed  it  until  AprU,   1975  and]  hedge  it  on 
April  futures: 
350-pound   calf. 
750-pound    gain    at    60    centi    per 

pound    $350.00 

363.00 

hold  your 
with   a   free 


Sold   1,100  pound  at  $33 

As  you  can  see,  you  can  Jist 
money   together  if  you   start 
calf. 

FEED    PIG    FINISHEl 

Example  of  40  LB.  pig  purch^d 
and  sold  in  August,  1974. 
Cost 


Peed  costs: 

Feed  requirements  — 
Protein  supplement- 
Minerals,  etc 


Total  feed  costs - 


Free 


in  March 
.  $32.00 


27.29 
9.87 
1.68 

38.84 
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Operating  costs:  ducers  know  conditions  will  Improve  In  tout  when  we  pay  70  cents  a  pound  for  a  calf 

Interest  - $0. 73  the  futuie.  The  need  now  Is  to  help  Insure  *2?  ?^T  l^*^^.  "  '*^  "^  months  have  to 

Death  loss 1. 82  adeauate  sources  of  credit  to  D^lt  tiiese  "*"  "  '*"■  ^^  ^^^  *  pound,  none  of  us  can 

S^lna  and  buvlne  cost      —                1. 80  aa^qiwie SOtlTCes  01  creoil  topermiiiaiese  business  very  long  at  that  rate.  Why 

?S)5^aU^g^te„:::~:::"      ioS  Op^atprs  to  weather  this  crisis  PeriXMi  ,J^  something  being  done  about  this  import 

uvu«  uj'"*     B  v«.vo                    ^  ^^  demonstrate  the  seriousness  of  the  ©f  beef? 

Total  operating  costs «.  85  present  situation  as  it  relates  specifically  Tou  are  a  rancher,  how  do  you  keep  in 

==  to   cattle   feeders   and   producers,   Mr.  business? 

ToiaX            77.69  President,  I  ask  that  a  letter  from  D.  L.  All  we  want  is  a  fair  profit  so  we  don't  lose 

==  Hovendlck.  president  of  the  Federal  In-  this  land  that  has  been  In  our  family  for 

Seumg  price    (Contracted  June   7.  termedlate  Credit  Bank  of  Omaha,  to  ^^nn  generations.                         _  .^ 

1974):  Senator  CARL  Curtis    be  Drinted  In  the  A  personal  reply  would  be  apprecUted. 

AuBUSt   contract                24. 30  »^ator  CARL  CTJRXis,  oe  pnniea  m  ine  .j.^  wtskoth  Raitch  Co., 

DSSuntT<^ci'l^o  iii;;::-::(  3.  OO)  ^<r°«°  ^t  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  r^^  wxs«oth, 

T^                                      .21.80  This  institution  serves  eight  States  In  Secretart. 

-^     which  livestock  production  is  a  major  in-                                   

Times  225-poimd  hog 47.26  dustry,  including  Wyoming.  "Rie  letter  Jvne7,l974. 

■  explains  in  some  detafl  the  situation  now  Hon.  cliffoko  p.  Hansen, 

Loss/head  — (30.44)  faced  by  cattle  feeders  and  producers  S-^-^*^'*^'  _     „   ,,., 

Complete  farrow  to  finish  wlU  cost  a  farmer  with     respect    to    credit     to     continue  „J!„,ri*ot  nA             "*'' 

$20  to  produce  a  40  lb.  feeler  pig:  operating.  S^I^at*  ^aksek :  I  heart!  on  the  news 

Costs   — $66.69  I  ask.  as  well,  Mr.  President,  that  a  last  night  that  you  had  sent  a  telegram  to 

Sening  price *'T2S  series    of    letters    from    Wyoming    con-  the  White  House  requesting  that  beef  Import 

stltuents  which  outline  in  very  personal  controls  be  relnstltuted.  I  want  you  to  know 

Tmx (W.**.)  terms  the  situation  faced  by  tlM  Uvestock  that  l  fully  support  yoiu-  position  on  this 

.,>^>.  =,,.  ..^onr.                  '  industry  be  Included  at  the  end  of  my  re-  matter. 

rzzDER  PIG  FmiSHER  marks   ThPKP  r(»nr««!«»n»-  nnlv  a  tlnv  Tier-  Without  fear  of  overstating   the   case,  I 

The  following  is  an  example  of  what  would  ^^^  of  ttfe  tetSi  haTC  r«;Sl  but  '=*'»  **"  ^"^  *'»•'*  ^^^  •«*  of  Wyoming  has 

happen  if  a  farmer  were  given  a  40  lb.  feeder  ce««ag« Oi  <^e  lettersi  nave  receivea,  oui  slipped  over  the  brink  of  economic  disaster. 

pig  using  the  costs  shown  in  the  previous  they  are  representanve  Ol  wnai  people  p^^  cattle  prices  have,  as  you  know,  been  de- 

example:  ^re  saying.  pressed  for  an  extended  period  of  time  and 

Cost  Of  feeder  pig- 0  There  being  no  objection,  the  material  feeders  m  Platte  County  hare  lost  significant 

Feed   costs                         III $38.84  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  sums  of  money.  Now  feeder  cattle  prices  are 

mher  operating  costsIZ.III eiss  as  follows;  hovering  around  the  30  cent  mar*  on  flOO 

Total  costs 45.69  Newcastle,  Wto.,  to  700  pound  steers  and  livestock  of  that 

Selling  price                IIIIIIIIIIIZII    47.26  June  S,  1974.  classification  have  recently  sold  for  as  low 

^^^  CUPFORD  Hahsbk.                         '  as  29  cents.  This  In  and  of  Itself  would  be 

Profit /head                                          -      1.66  VS  Senate,  great  cause  for  concern  for  all  segments  of 

The  above  exlmole  asaln  assumes  no  labor  ^ew  Senate  Office  Building.  tbe  livestock  Industry  and  for  those  In  our 

■nie  above  example  again  assumes  iio  'a™'  Waahinaton  DC  t»de  area  who  are  not  In  the  livestock  in- 

Kfve"Thrfeeder"Df^  tSe  f^m^-wS^  "ose  S^'s-^  You  being  a  rancher  most  of  dustry  but  who  dep«.d  upon  healthy  llve- 
mlnev  yo"'  1««.  I  'e«l  6ur»  |ou  ai«  doing  every-  stock  economy  for  their  businesses.  However, 
'■  thing  In  your  power  to  protect  the  rancher  **  t*^«  present  time,  we  find  not  only  a  de- 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  interests.  However.  I  think  the  time  has  come  pressed  cattle  market,  but  also  doubling  and 
to  vote  for  S.  3679,  because  I  believe  it  is  that  we  must  impress  upon  the  minds  of  aU  tnpllng  o^  tbe  cost  of  fertilizers,  fuel,  baling 
necessary  not  only  to  protect  those  catUe  our  congressmen  that  the  small  rancher  and  T^^  "***  °"'^'"  a«»88"les  for  U^estock  pro- 
feeders  and  producers  who  face  bank-  V^^^  bigger  operators  too  are  in  real  ^u^tio^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
ruptcy  without  a  reasonable  source  of  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^j^  ^  ^^^,^  cattle  prices,  it  has  been  necessary  for  ranch- 
credit,  but  to  protect  as  well  the  econ-  „,^,^  ^^  ^^  ^ur  expenses  going  up  we  are  «"  to  borrow  heavily  from  local  lending  in- 
omles  of  rural  commimities  dependent  just  not  going  to  be  able  to  meet  our  "tltutlons  for  <^)eratlng  capital.  This  year 
on  this  industry  for  survival,  and  to  pro-  obligations.  °'  course  our  lendUig  Instttutlons  are  ap- 
tect  consumers  nationwide  who  will  lack  Example:  Our  leases  on  aU  Public  Lands  P'oaching  their  maximum  lending  capacity 
a  reasonably  priced  and  abundant  supply  increasing  in  price  every  year  and  our  cat-  fj^  ,*A^.V^<J?^*i^";^','^  !lS!l.^  ^^ 
of  meat  in  the  future  if  more  producera  tie  market  dropping  to  nearly  half.  ^|  ^te«st  at  fr^  w  to  ^^J^^^-^!^ 

leave  the  business  than  have  already.  «^V«sLV^  ^^T'c^t'^T^i'^v^  ^f^Xt^^^i  ^''^abir?o  «m«*^ 

It  is  my  understate  this  biU  would  ^^Id^bl'Sji'ngVdo^so^Sing  SS  ^ta  debt'theTwUl  have  to  incur  m  onler  to  sUy 

permit  loans  to  qualified  hog  and  poultry  j^,  ^^y  ^  propsme  *^  business. 

producers,  as  weU.  and  I  recaU  having  of  course  gasollie  has  raised  considerable  As  if  the  combination  of  these  factors  were 
read  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  which  is  very  essential  to  the  ranching  busl-  *****  enough.  I  am  afraid  that  the  most  severe 
that  poultry  producers  are  destroying  ness  today.  drouth  in  recent  memory  which  we  we  car- 
millions  Of  chickens  and  fertilized  eggs  Peed  costs  are  very  high.  aU  repairs  and  ^ll'^^^^^iS^^S'  "h^«  HJLSn«S^«^ 
because  prices  are  so  low  there  is  no  materials  that  we  must  have  to  get  by  on  °\^'^^l,'^ ^ '^^^  mf  d^perate 
rhftTiPA  fnr  a  nrnfit  nr  t.n  pupn  hrpak  Pupn  liav«  ™ore  than  tripled  in  some  cases.  „VJ?^  .!^  ,.  *^^..  ..*  w  ^^f^^ 
chance  for  a  profit  or  to  even  break  even  mention  many  more  things  but  P"sbt  of  the  Uvestock  industry,  but  i  felt 
by  f eedmg  the  chicks.  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^oL^in  wst  constrained  to  express  myself  and  to  request 
Mr.  President.  I  attended  the  hearings  How  can  we,  the  small  operator  with  126  *'*^'*  ^^  ^^""^  ***  continued  on  behalf  of 
held  last  week  on  tliis  legislation,  and  I  cows  meet  our  obligations  °"'  uvestock  industry. 

would  point  out  that  the  purpose  and  it  seems  to  me,  if  something  isn't  done  Debby  joins  with  me  in  swndlng  our  warm 

objective  of  this  biU  is  to  help  producers  very  soon,  we  are  going  to  be  looking  for  Jobs.  ^^t^I^/^Ii^  tT^ 

and  feeders  of  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  what  kind  of  a  job  does  a  55  to  60  year  old  ver^  t^7v^™. 

to  stay  in  existence  long  enough  to  rescue  rancher  find  here  m  Wyoming.  "^        "  '     b^tmojto  b  Huukins. 

themselves  from  one  of  the  most  disas-  J.^^  .^^'^  *^''°*''°^'iv,^*^"*.  "^  *^  ,^*                                  

trous  periods  in  memory.  Credit  is  the  ^^in  WesVrriJls^Sy^llfSi^  v^an,  Wto., 

lifeblood  of  most  any  business  or  mdus-  depend  on  PubUc  Lands  and  without  them  Jvne  1. 1974. 

try  in  this  country,  and  this  is  no  less  the  cannot  exist.  Senator  d-rrr  Hansek, 

case  with  livestock  producers.  Because  i  am  told  that  beef  imports  are  playing  us.  Senate, 

producers   of   cattle,   hogs,   and  poultry  a  considerable  part  on  our  cattle  market.  If  Washington,  B.C. 

have  been  steadily  losing  money  in  re-  ^-  '^^'^  ^°  something  about  it  before  it  is  Dear  Sxnatoh  Hanskn:  l  am  very  distressed 

cent  months-cattlemen  have  been  losing  *«>  i"*"-  °rlZ.7^J^J^^/;J^L,'^^!i'^:^tJ^f^. 

*_„_  ».  en  4.^  Aonn  „>._  ~^<.~>i u     *v.„i.                                          Cattle  I  am  selling  now  weigh  out  at  twice  the 

from  $150  to  $200  per  animal  sold— their  p^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^at  they  went  into  the  corral  with 

working  capital  or  hquid  margin  has  been  June  6. 1974.  last  fall.  After  feeding  thc-m  for  200  days 

destroyed.  In  many  cases,  they  will  be  senator  C.  P.  Hansew,  with  high  priced  feed,  they  are  seUing  at 

unable  to  purchase  replacement  animals,  Washington,  D.C.  almost  the  same  price  per  head  that  they  cost 

and  many  are  finding  it  necessary  to  re-  sir:  Farmers  and  ranchers  are  not  beg-  last  fall. 

finance  real  estate  holdings  in  an  effort  gars,  we  can  pretty  much  take  the  ups  and  it  is  very  depressing  to  work  for  a  year 

to  reduce  short-term  debt.  These  pro-  downs  of  oiir  business  without  complaining  and  have  nothing  to  show  for  your  work. 
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Almost  everything  I  buy  Is  up  In  price.  For 
example:  My  baler  twine  oost  me  9126.00  last 
year.  This  year  the  same  amount  of  twine 
cost  over  (400.00.  Repairs  for  tractors  and 
macbinery  are  the  same. 

I  am  not  the  only  feeder  that  feels  this 
way,  nearly  everybody  I  talk  to  that  Is  In  the 
cattle  business  is  feeling  the  same  gloom 
as  I. 

I  would  lUe  to  say  that  if  the  price  of 
cattle  continues  down  the  feeders  in  the  V.B. 
will  not  be  in  business  much  longer.  Maybe 
the  public  and  the  President  would  rather 
buy  foreign  meat.  If  that  is  the  case  then  it 
is  Just  as  well  that  we  do  away  with  the  cattle 
feeding  industry  in  the  VS.  One  thing  is 
for  sure,  we  can't  go  on  like  this.  Either  there 
has  to  be  some  way  to  control  Importing  of 
meat  or  make  Imports  our  basic  source  of 
meat  for  the  X7J3. 

Personally  I  feel  the  VJB.  has  a  lot  to  lose 
If  It  lofea  Its  meat  producing  Industry  in 
this  country. 
Sincerely, 

Oiaui.D  E.  Stbicker. 

Federal  Imtesmeoiate  CREorr 

Bank  or  Omaha, 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  June  IS,  1974. 
Hon.  Cabl  T.  CxniTis, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  In  response  to  your 
request,  we  ofier  the  following  comments 
about  the  impact  of  this  prolonged  decline 
In  cattle  prices  on  livestock  feeders,  and  its 
further  Impact  on  the  rancher  and  other  re- 
lated segments  of  the  agricultural  industry. 
The  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of 
Omaha  supplies  loan  funds  and  supervises 
the  lending  activities  of  the  40  Production 
Credit  Associations  located  in  the  states  of 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota.  Iowa,  and  Wyoming. 
On  May  31,  1074,  these  40  PCAs  had  over 
19,000  loans,  for  a  total  volume  of  $990  mil- 
lion. Some  Associations  are  very  heavily  In- 
volved in  livestock  operations,  such  as  cat- 
tle growing  and  feeding,  and  hog  raising. 
Approximately  80  "o  of  thU  volume  involves 
some  type  of  livestock  production. 

All  cattle  feeders  have  been  losing  and  are 
continuing  to  lose  large  sums,  (ISO  to  $200 
or  more,  per  head  of  cattle  sold.  In  despera- 
tion, some  feeders  held  cattle  too  long,  mak- 
ing them  too  heavy,  and  of  course  are  now 
having  difficulty  marketing  them.  Until  re- 
cently, the  drop  In  fat  cattle  prices  had  not 
seriously  affected  the  general  farmer-feeder 
who  was  also  producing  some  hogs,  as  the 
profit  on  the  hogs  was  helping  offset  the 
losses  on  any  cattle  that  were  sold.  Now  that 
hog  prices  have  dropped  well  below  the 
break-even  point,  these  general  farmer-feed- 
ers, who  many  consider  to  be  the  backbone 
of  agriculture,  are  r{4>ldly  losing  equity. 

Because  the  cattle  feeder  has  lost  tremen- 
dous sums  of  money,  his  working  capital  or 
liquid  margin  has  been  depleted.  He  Is  un- 
willing, and  in  many  instances,  financially 
unable  to  purchase  replacements.  This  affects 
those  who  have  been  backgrounding  or  grow- 
ing cattle.  Those  operators  are  discovering 
their  cattle  are  now  worth  only  their  cost 
last  fall.  They  are  receiving  nothing  for  the 
feed  and  labor  put  Into  the  cattle. 

For  example,  a  416  pound  steer  calf  pur- 
chased last  October  at  a  cost  of  $273  ($65 
cwt.),  now  at  667  pounds  is  worth  $240  ($36 
cwt.) .  This  operator's  loss  on  his  initial  In- 
vestment is  $33  per  head.  This  per-head  loss 
is  increased  by  an  estimated  feed  cost  of  $90 
per  bead  and  $19  Interest  on  the  purchase 
price,  for  a  total  per-head  loss  of  $142.  This 
operator  now  must  decide  whether  to  sell 
and  take  his  loss,  or  speculate  that  prices 
will  go  up  and  feed  out  the  cattle.  If  fed  out. 
based  upon  October  futures  prices  for  fat 
cattle,  the  per-head  loss  wlU  increase  to  $196 
per  head. 

Many  cattle  feeding  operations  have  suf- 
fered losses  to  the  extent  that  they  will  be 
required  to  make  major  adjustments  in  their 


operations,  it  Indeed  It  Is  poaHble  for  them 
to  continue  In  business.  For  a)  large  number 
of  them,  the  adjustment  will  oonslst  of  han- 
dling a  drastically  reduced  number  of  cattle. 
Others  will  find  it  necessary  to  refinance  their 
real  estate  in  an  effort  to  obtain  funds  to 
reduce  their  short-term  delits.  For  many 
operators,  the  buUd-up  in  short-term  debts 
is  such  that  they  cannot  be  reduced  suffi- 
ciently by  refinancing  land.  In  these  In- 
stancee,  they  will  need  to  seU  all  or  part  of 
their  land.  Some  operators  wiUJfind  they  have 
no  choice  but  to  go  out  of  business.  If  very 
many  need  to  sell  land,  thi4  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  land  values^  Just  as  lower 
grain  and  livestock  prices  will  »lso  contribute 
to  a  reduction  in  real  estate  Values. 

The  Impact  of  this  severe  drop  in  cattle 
prices  is  first  being  felt  in  thq  cattle  feeding 
areas.  However,  this  fall  the  Impact  of  lower 
fat  cattle  prices  will  be  felt  I^y  operators  in 
the  range  areas  when  their  calres  or  yearlings 
will  sell  at  prices  expected  toj  be  about  half 
the  price  they  received  in  tlie  fall  of  1973. 
With  these  lower  prices  the  range  operator 
will  be  In  the  same  financia)  bind  as  that 
presently  hiuting  the  cattle  feeder. 

Also  involved  In  the  total  program  is  the 
uncertainty  of  fall  grain  prices.  Corn  price 
estimates  range  from  a  low  of  (1.45  to  approx- 
imately $2.00  per  bushel.  At ;  current  prices 
of  production  inputs,  corn  farmers  feel  they 
need  at  least  $1.75  to  breala  even.  If  corn 
prices  are  below  this  level,  thi  farmer-feeder 
will  be  losing  money  on  the  gr4in  he  produces 
as  well  as  on  the  hogs  and  ceybtle  he  is  feed- 
ing, unless  livestock  prices  Itnprove. 

Present  prices  are  creating  a  very  disas- 
trous situation  for  agricultiile  in  the  Mid- 
west. The  situation  is  so  senous  that  some 
financial  institutions  will  sufler  losses.  Much 
more  distressing  is  the  fac|  that  when  a 
situation  Is  this  serious  a  l^ge  number  of 
farmer-feeders  are  going  out  of  business. 

We  surveyed  eleven  Produotion  Credit  As- 
sociations located  in  areas  wliere  cattle  feed- 
ing is  the  major  agricultural  enterprise.  They 
estimated  77%  of  their  mejnber-borrowers 
are  livestock  operators.  Onet-third  of  their 
livestock  loans  are  believed  V>  be  in  serious 
trouble.  We  think  the  survey  results  could  be 
representative  of  all  livestocl£  loans. 

At  least  5%  of  the  livestocH  operators  have 
suffered  such  large  losses  th»t  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  quit.  They  will  need  to  sell  all 
of  their  assets  to  repay  their  debts.  Individ- 
uals handling  the  largest  number  of  cattle 
have  suffered  the  largest  losses  and  some  will 
not  be  able  to  continue.  Th^lr  lack  of  pro- 
duction will  reduce  the  supfly  of  fat  cattle 
for  slaughter.  The  amount  <|f  losses,  if  any, 
that  might  accrue  to  the  Associations  was 
not  estimated.  | 

These  eleven  Associations  I  estimated  that 
25%  of  the  feeders  vrill  ne<jd  to  drastically 
reduce  the  number  of  cattl4  handled.  Gen- 
erally these  cutbacks  will  b^  by  those  who 
handled  a  large  number  of  c$ttle.  These  cut- 
backs will  also  adversely  artect  the  amount 
of  grain-fattened  beef  available  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Approximately  12%  will  njed  to  refinance 
their  real  estate  to  transfer  the  carryover  of 
short-term  operating  debt  to  a  long-term 
basis.  Some  short-term  le  iders  have  ex- 
pressed a  concern  that  the  li  restock  men  will 
not  have  a  debt-to-asset  ratio  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  real  estate  lent  [ers,  so  this  type 
of  credit  may  not  be  avallab;  e  to  them. 

The  survey  indicated  9';;  of  the  livestock 
operators  will  need  to  sell  al  or  part  of  their 
assets,  either  chattel  or  real  estate,  to  reduce 
debts  so  they  can  continue   o  operate. 

We  feel  that  every  effort  i  eeds  to  be  made 
at  all  levels  of  government  o  initiate  what- 
ever action  is  possible  to  sU  p  the  continued 
decline  in  live  cattle  and  he  g  prices,  and  get 
them  started  on  an  upwar<  trend  and  stop 
the  losses.  These  actions  woi  Id  surely  include 
the  curtailment  of  beet  1  nports  into  the 
United  States  and  obtaininj   necessary  clear- 
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ances   to   permit  the   export  o^   cattle   to 
Canada. 

We  tmderstand  there  have  Ween  several 
pieces  of  legislation  introduced  into  both 
houses  of  Congress  which  would  establish 
guaranteed  loan  programs.  We  are  not  famil- 
iar with  these  programs  and  hoW  they  would 
operate.  They  could  have  some  merit  If  they 
make  it  possible  for  agrlculliural  credit 
Institutions  to  continue  with  oiierators  who 
have  suffered  serious  losses  and  '«rhose  finan- 
cial position  has  deteriorated  tp  the  point 
where  the  institution  would  not  be  able  to 
extend  them  credit  vrithout  sonie  assurance 
that  the  credit  institution's  ability  to  serve 
other  deserving  members  of  the  agric\xlt\wal 
commimlty  would  not  be  Jeopardized. 

The  basic  problem  remains.  TJie  consvuner 
must  learn  that  meat  is  a  good  buy  at  price.'? 
which  will  permit  a  fair  retiu-nj  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  animal,  the  farmet  raising  the 
grain  which  fattens  the  anlm^,  and  the 
feeder  who  finishes  the  animal  for  slaughter. 
Based  upon  our  information,  the  ranchers 
feel  they  need  a  minimum  of  40<  per  pound 
for  their  calves  to  break  even  and  the  corn 
grower  will  need  approximately  $1.75  to  $2.00 
per  bushel  for  his  corn.  The  animal  will  have 
to  bring  at  least  $45  per  cwt.  wjhen  sold  for 
slaughter  to  Just  break  even.  This  means  that 
the  price  level  to  the  consumer! will  need  to 
be  higher  than  It  Is  at  the  preseftt  time.  And. 
I  will  emphasize  that,  compared  with  the 
prices  of  the  other  things  coilSumers  buy. 
meat  is  currently  underpriced.    j 

As  we  all  know,  the  situation]  is  very  seri- 
ous. Immediate  action  is  needed  to  alleviate 
or  minimize  the  problems. 
Yours  very  trxUy, 

D.   L.   HOVHNDICK, 

ii  President. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  ajpprcve  this 
legislation,  and  that  the  Hou»e  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  act  as  expeditiously  as 
has  the  Senate  on  a  proposal  to  insure 
sources  of  credit. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Prtesident,  the 
legislation  before  us  today  is  vital  for  the 
livestock  industry  and  our  economy  in 
general.  I  have  been  gravely  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try for  some  time.  I  conferred  with  the 
President  about  this  crisis  several  weeks 
ago  and  with  his  chief  economic  advisor. 
Kenneth  Rush,  a  week  ago.  iln  addition. 
I  have  been  in  constant  cjontact  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  on  this 
crisis. 

On  June  12,  the  chairnan  of  the 
House  Agrriculture  Committee,  Congress- 
man PoAGE,  and  I  issued  a  joint  state- 
ment to  call  attention  to  the  disastrous 
plight  of  the  Uvestock  industry  and  the 
danger  of  wholesale  bankruptcies  in 
rural  areas.  In  addition,  we  promised 
that  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Agriculture  would  do  eyerything  we 
could  to  expedite  passage  |  of  remedial 
legislation.  I  am  pleased  thdt  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  kept  this  pledge  and  I  know  that  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  will  do  the 
same.  j 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  developed  this  emergency  legis- 
lation in  record  time  afte*  considering 
four  similar  bills  that  had  been  referred 
to  it.  We  received  extensive  testimony 
about  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's livestock  producers  in  hearings  this 
past  Monday.  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill 
the  Agriculture  Committee  has  so  ex- 
peditiously adopted  combines  the  best 


features  of  other  bills  and  focuses  di- 
rectly upon  the  problems  that  exist  in 
the  livestock  industry  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  numerous  statements 
over  the  past  few  weeks,  many  Members 
of  Congress  have  very  clearly  docu- 
mented the  economic  crisis  that  livestock 
producers  are  facing  at  this  time.  Of  spe- 
cial note  is  the  letter  the  majority  leader 
and  I  and  41  other  Senators  sent  to  the 
President  that  clearly  stated  the  sense  of 
the  Senate. 

Also,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  unanimously  adopted,  on 
June  19,  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Pres- 
ident to  exercise  his  authority  under  the 
law  to  restrain  meat  and  dairy  imports, 
many  of  which  are  subsidized,  are  flood- 
ing the  market  and  are  a  primary  cause 
of  the  current  distressed  situation  in  the 
livestock  and  dairy  industry.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  the  joint  state- 
ment of  Congressman  Poage  and  I  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLXmON 

Whereas  a  strong  and  viable  livestock  and 
dairy  industry  Is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Nation's  economy,  and 

Whereas  skyrocketing  production  costs  and 
plummeting  farm  prices  have  placed  produc- 
ers of  dairy  products  and  livestock  in  a  pre- 
carious economic  position,  and 

Whereas  the  livestock  and  dairy  producers 
of  the  United  States  face  disrupted  domestic 
markets  caused  in  part  by  abnormal  import 
competition,  and 

Whereas  the  President's  suspension  of  meat 
and  dairy  quotas  has  led  to  an  increase  in 
competing  imports  injurious  to  the  American 
agricultural  economy,  and 

Whereas  this  situation  threatens  the  long 
run  interest  and  welfare  of  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  this  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  that  the 
President  is  requested  to  seek  every  means 
possible  to  provide  appropriate  relief  for  the 
livestock  and  dairy  producers  in  the  United 
States  from  import  competition,  some  at 
subsidy  rates,  by  taking  the  following  actions: 

(1)  Continue  to  consult  with  nations  ex- 
porting meat  products  to  the  United  States 
and  seek  to  achieve,  by  July  1.  1974.  volun- 
tary agreements  to  restrain  exports  of  meats 
to  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  If  such  voluntary  agreements  are  not 
reached  by  July  1,  1974,  immediately  rein- 
state the  level  of  quantitative  restrictions 
which  are  equal  to  the  adjusted  base  quan- 
tity estimate  for  the  current  calendar  year 
pursuant  to  Section  2(b)(1)  of  the  Act  of 
August  22,  1964  (19  U.S.C.  1202  note),  and 

(3)  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  issue  a  Proclamation  stating 
that  import  quotas  on  butter,  butter  oil, 
Cheddar  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  as  au- 
thorized under  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933  (7  U.S.C.  624),  will 
not  be  increased  above  the  levels  prevailing 
as  of  June  1, 1971,  and 

(4)  Report  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  on  the  progress  achieved  in 
attaining  the  objectives  of  this  Resolution 
within  30  days  of  its  adoption. 

Joint  Statement  of  Chairman  Talmadce 
and  Chairman  Poack 
In  this  time  ot  runaway  inflation,  exorbi- 
tant Interest  rates,  and  shortages  of  some 
materials,  many  small  businessmen  are  ex- 


periencing hard  times.  However,  the  live- 
stock producer  In  the  United  States  Is  ex- 
periencing an  economic  squeeze  that  is  with- 
out parallel  since  the  great  depression. 

In  the  past  six  months,  the  price  of  fed 
cattle  has  dropped  over  20  percent — falling 
from  $47  a  hundredweight  in  January  to 
around  $36  this  week.  Hog  prices  have  fallen 
even  more — from  about  $40  a  hundredweight 
to  under  $22,  a  drop  of  45  percent. 

Cattle  feeders  are  losing  from  $100  to  $200 
a  head.  Hog  producers  are  being  forced  to 
liquidate  their  herds. 

Livestock  producers  are  caught  in  the  in- 
exorable squeeze  between  high  production 
costs  and  lower  prices  for  their  product. 
Clearly  the  smaller  cattle  and  hog  producers 
cannot  continue  to  sustain  such  losses. 

Already  there  have  l>een  a  number  of 
bankruptcies  in  the  livestock  industry.  If 
this  trend  continues,  we  wlU  see  wholesale 
bankruptcies  in  the  livestock  producing  areas 
of  this  nation.  When  these  bankruptcies  oc- 
cur, the  economy  of  rural  communities  and 
entire  States  will  suffer. 

Moreover,  this  damage  will  not  be  tem- 
porary. It  will  have  a  lasting  and  detrimental 
impact  on  the  structure  of  our  farm  econ- 
omy. While  there  are  currently  many  big 
livestock  producers  who  have  the  financial 
resources  to  withstand  such  situations,  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  smaller  pro- 
ducers— family  farmers — who  do  not  have  the 
capital  and  resources  to  withstand  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  which  is  currently  upon  them. 

When  they  are  forced  to  the  wall,  their 
assets  will  be  sold,  at  fire  sale  prices. 

We  don't  believe  that  the  concentration  of 
hog  and  cattle  production  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  large  corporations  will  mean  lower 
prices  for  consumers  in  the  long  run. 

Moreover,  the  cost-price  squeeze  currently 
being  experienced  by  cattle  and  hog  pro- 
ducers has  also  spread  Into  the  poultry  and 
egg  industry  and  into  the  dairy  Industry. 
Turkeys  were  selling  for  24  percent  less  this 
May  than  a  year  ago,  broilers  were  13  percent 
less,  and  eggs  at  about  37  percent  less  than 
in  January  of  this  year. 

If  price  declines  for  livestock  on  the  farm 
level  were  reflected  in  lower  retail  meat 
prices,  we  might  take  some  comfort  from 
the  situation.  But  it  is  clear  that  consumers 
are  not  getting  the  fuU  benefit  of  the  break 
in  livestock  prices. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  responsibility  and  the 
desire  of  the  Committees  in  Congress  which 
represent  agricultural  producers,  and  which 
write  farm  legislation,  to  do  whatever  Is  pos- 
sible to  alleviate  the  current  crisis. 

To  their  credit,  livestock  producers  are  a 
fiercely  independent  breed.  They  have  never 
wanted  government  assistance  or  government 
controls.  However,  we  are  currently  receiv- 
ing thousands  of  complaints  from  Uvestock 
producers  who  can  no  longer  cope  with  the 
economic  catastrophe  which  has  befallen 
them. 

Several  bUls  have  been  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Hoiise  and  Senate  Committees 
which  would  provide  emergency  credit  relief 
for  livestock  producers. 

It  is  the  desire  of  our  Committees  to  do 
anything  within  our  power  to  assist  our  live- 
stock producers.  However,  if  we  are  to  move 
quickly  and  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  solution 
that  will  be  helpful  to  the  livestock  producers 
and  to  the  nation,  we  will  need  the  support 
and  the  solidarity  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions representing  these  producers. 

Therefore,  we  call  on  farm  organizations 
and  their  leaders  to  unite  in  a  common  effort 
to  suggest  the  legislative  relief  which  might 
be  necessary. 

When  this  Is  done.  we.  the  Committees 
responsible  for  agricultural  legislation,  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  secure  prompt  pas- 
sage of  emergency  legislation. 

In  addition,  we  call  on  the  food  retailers 
of  the  nation  to  cut  meat  prices  and  once 


again  feature  meat  as  weekend  specials.  We 
feel  that  when  the  consumer  Is  given  the 
full  price  break  that  the  drop  in  farm  live- 
stock prices  Justifies,  he  wlU  purchase  more 
meat. 

Further,  we  call  on  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  assert  the  leadership  of  his  office 
and  to  marsball  his  farm  experts  to  come  for- 
ward to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  with 
positive  solutions  which  wiU  aUeviate  the 
current  crisis. 

We  do  not  have  any  pat  solutions  to  the 
current  crisis.  We  are  looking  for  answers. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  all  of  us,  the  leaders 
of  Vae  livestock  Industry,  food  retailers,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Congress  to 
work  together  toward  positive  solutions 
which  will  prevent  the  liquidation  of  the 
livestock  industry  as  we  know  It. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  have  done  an  admirable  job 
in  relating  the  plight  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry and  since  Mr.  McGiOvern's  open- 
ing statement  has  adequately  deUneated 
their  needs  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
I  should  like  to  at  this  time  limit  my  re- 
marks to  what  the  situation  means  to 
the  broader  economy. 

First,  agriculture  is  an  integrated  eco- 
nomic entity,  livestock  producers  are  the 
largest  customers  for  crop  producers. 
Over  5  billion  bushels  of  grain  each  year 
are  piu'Chased  and  used  by  the  Uvestock 
industry.  If  the  livestock  industry  falls 
into  decline,  this  economic  fall  will  be  re- 
flected throughout  agriculture.  Prices  for 
grains  would  plummet,  and  with  the  rec- 
ord crops  we  expect  to  harvest  this  year, 
we  would  shortly  face  grain  surpluses 
that  could  exceed  any  psist  levels. 

If  agriculture  loses  its  economic  viabil- 
ity, the  impact  would  be  passed  forward 
and  backward  to  agricultural  processors 
and  suppUers.  This  would  include  ma- 
chinery dealers,  feed  manufacturers, 
chemical  companies,  and  especially  the 
lending  institutions. 

The  economic  viability  of  rural  com- 
munities is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  economic  viabiUty  of  agriculture.  If 
agriculture  slumps,  the  impact  on  our 
rural  people  will  be  devastating.  A  large 
share  of  the  employment  and  economic 
activity  of  rural  America  is  directly  in- 
volved in  the  supply  or  service  activities 
for  sericulture.  But  even  those  not  di- 
rectly involved  such  as  retail  stores  would 
be  affected  as  economic  activity  fell. 

The  impact  of  a  massive  agricultural 
turndown  would  spread  throughout  the 
economy.  The  loss  of  business  of  a  local 
machinery  dealer  translates  into  a  loss  of 
employment  at  a  machinery  manufac- 
turer. Falling  rural  incomes  result  in  fall- 
ing demand  for  all  goods  and  services 
whether  it  be  TV's  or  automobiles  or  bal- 
ing wire. 

Chronic  losses  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducers would  mean  a  turndown  In  pro- 
duction. Already,  we  are  seeing  herd 
and  flock  liquidations.  Although  this  re- 
sults in  a  shortrun  increase  in  supply 
that  would  give  consumers  a  quick  burst 
of  price  relief,  in  a  matter  of  months 
shortages  of  livestock  products  would  de- 
velop. In  turn,  higher  prices  would  re- 
sult. And  Uvestock  products  and  meat 
would  become  luxury  items. 

Our  working  people,  elderly  and  poor 
people  would  be  forced  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. This  would  occur  just  when  supplies 
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are  reaching  such  levels  that  they  could 
more  fully  supply  the  needs  of  our  people. 
It  comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  ail  con- 
cerned with  the  inadequate  nutritional 
levels  of  a  very  large  share  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  made 
efforts  to  improve  the  nutritional  well- 
being  of  our  people.  Unfortunately,  in- 
flation has  destroyed  these  efforts,  but  we 
are  now  faced  with  an  even  more  per- 
vasive problem — the  loss  of  production 
and  supply. 

As  we  consider  this  question,  we  must 
also  be  aware  that  there  is  necessarily 
a  long  time  lag  in  regaining  production 
levels  in  livestock  production.  The  cattle 
declines  that  occurred  after  the  1951-52 
market  break  were  not  recouped  imtil  10 
years  later. 

If  we  do  not  respond  to  the  plight  of 
the  livestock  industry  today,  we  will  un- 
do the  expansion  efforts  by  the  industry 
over  the  past  3  or  4  years.  In  addition, 
we  would  make  the  achievement  of  ade- 
quate nutrition  an  even  more  remote 
goal. 

As  responsible  men.  we  must  look  for- 
ward and  consider  all  the  consequences 
that  could  result  if  we  do  not  act.  This 
program  attempts  to  assure  that  all 
American  people  can  expect  adequate 
livestock  products  at  reasonable  prices. 
It  Insures  that  wholesale  bankruptcies 
will  not  occur  in  the  short  run.  It  gives 
us  time  to  more  fully  assess  all  the  prob- 
lems and  to  find  the  appropriate  meas- 
ures needed  to  fully  alleviate  them. 

This  biU  is  in  the  special  interest  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
does  the  vote  on  the  pending  measure 
come  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  at  the  hour  of  3:20 
p.m.  on  Monday. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark). 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  join  with  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  and  with  the  distin- 
guished chaiiman,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  only  one  step  that  is  needed,  but 
it  is  the  most  important  step.  It  is  a 
temporary  measure,  an  emergency  tem- 
porary measure,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  said.  It  is  very,  very  im- 
portant to  all  of  the  States  that  raise 
cattle  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  consiuners 
as  well. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  in  the  Senate  recently 
about  the  severe  financial  conditions  in 
tlie  livestock  industry.  In  addition,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the  ad- 


ministration and  the  press,  tl  am  glad  to 
see  that  today  the  Senate  is  taking 
prompt  action  on  this  situAtion  to  pro- 
tect the  livestock  industry  and  con- 
sumers. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  ths  t  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today  inc  udes  several 
of  the  provisions  included  in  the  Live- 
stock Producer  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1974,  which  I  introduced  on 
June  11.  The  most  important  provision 
is  that  the  loans  guaranteed  under  this 
program  will  be  at  commeBcial  market 
rates,  as  requested  in  most|of  the  testi- 
mony in  hearings  on  this  bill  on  Jime  17. 
There  is  no  subsidized  rat ;.  Cattlemen 
and  other  livestock  prodi  cars  do  not 
want  a  handout  from  the  i'ederal  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  not  loo!  ;ing  for  sub- 
sidies and  they  do  not  need  some 
grandiose,  expensive  Feleral  relief 
program. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  protect  live- 
stock producers  from  econi»mic  disaster 
and  to  protect  consumera  from  exor- 
bitant meat  prices  in  coming  months 
and  years  due  to  a  potential  loss  of  our 
meat  producing  capacity.  Triis  bill  Is  not 
intended  to  bail  the  livesiock  industry 
out  of  a  loss  situation  at  ttte  expense  of 
the  Government.  However,  livestock  pro- 
ducers do  need  protection  ftom  financial 
disaster.  This  bill  would  provide  that 
protection. 

At  the  same  time,  const  mers  do  not 
want  subsidized  meat  paid  for  with  tax 
dollars.  They  do  need  pre  tection  from 
exorbitant  meat  prices  anc  they  need  a 
steady  and  reliable  supply  pi  meat.  This 
bill  would  help  achieve  th(lse  objectives. 

DEI>KSSSION   LEVEL   PI  ICES 

Mr.  President,  the  livesti  ck  producers 
in  Kansas — and  this  incluc  es  cattlemen, 
hog  farmers,  poultry  men,  iairy  farmers 
and  all  livestock  producers — are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  icattle  indus- 
try alone  in  Kansas  is  a  $2  billion  indus- 
try, the  largest  moneymaking  industry 
in  Kansas.  It  has  taken  fantastic  losses, 
estimated  as  high  as  $600  nillion.  Some 
cattlemen  have  already  be  in  forced  out 
of  business. 

In  my  possession,  I  have  a  number  of 
closeout  sheets  from  a  t;  pical  feedlot 
in  Kansas,  indicating  t  le  expenses, 
weight,  gains  and  financiil  losses  on  a 
number  of  pens  fed  at  thiii  feedlot.  The 
losses  on  these  cattle  range  from  $106 
per  head  to  $211  per  head  I  have  care- 
fully noted  that  the  lots  of  cattle,  indi- 
cated in  these  closeout  sleets,  are  not 
unusual  cases,  but  very  noi  mal  examples 
of  the  cattle  feeding  indust  ry.  These  cat- 
tle were  brought  into  the  feedlot  at  a 
normal  rate  level  of  about  700  poimds 
and  fattened  to  a  weight  of  approximate- 
ly 1,100  pounds,  at  which  t  me  they  were 
sold.  The  total  cost  of  gaii  ranged  from 
44  cents  to  56  cents  per  pc  und,  with  the 
average  cost  of  gain  rangii  ig  in  the  nor- 
mal neighborhood  of  50-51  cents  per 
pound. 

It  is  obvious  that  witli  losses  of  this 
magnitude,  cattle  feedlots  i  :annot  be  long 
expected  to  s'-ay  in  businiss.  And  when 
feedlots  go  out  of  business  stockei's,  and 
then  cow-calf  operators  also  begin  to 
experience  depressed  makets.  Similar 
situations  exist  for  the  hoi  ,  poultry,  and 
dairy  industries. 
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So  it  is  understandable  why  I  and 
other  Senators  have  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Agilculture  and 
numerous  other  administratipn  officials 
about  the  plight  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try. It  is  also  clear  that  we  hive  4  need 
to  restrict  meat  imports  and  take  other 
measiu-es  to  improve  the  livestock  mar- 
ket. It  is  appropriate  that  w^  consider 
this  legislation  today  to  protect  the  live- 
stock industry,  and  the  future  supply  of 
meat  for  consumers,  from  ecohomic  dis- 
aster. 

EAHUER  EXAMPLE 

Mr.  President,  we  saw  coriditions  in 
the  early  1950's  somewhat  sin  ilar  to  the 
present  situation.  I  believe  t  lat,  based 
on  our  experience  during  tlat  period, 
the  action  we  are  considering  today  is 
necessary  and  thoroughly  jus  ified. 

Between  1951  and  1953,  the  prices  on 
beef  declined  52  percent.  The  production 
of  beef  and  other  meat  declined  sharply 
in  that  period.  Following  that  decline,  we 
see  that  there  was  no  appreciable  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  cowherds  again  until 
1959. 

In  other  words,  a  sharp  dec  line  in  our 
meat  producing  capacity  will  result  in  a 
long  recovery  period  before  we  can  ob- 
tain a  comparable  level  of  production. 

Without  the  protection  of  the  measure 
we  are  considering  today,  the  livestock 
industry  clearly  faces  a  sharjl  decline  in 
its  output.  The  expectation  is  that  Amer- 
ican consumers  would  not  fifid  beef  in 
the  same  quantities  of  the  p^ak  year  of 
1972  until  nearly  the  mid-19e0's.  Other 
types  of  meat  could  be  expected  to  follow 
a  similar  pattern.  I 

And  the  road  back  to  the  present  level 
of  production  could  be  exp^ted  to  be 
even  more  expensive.  Inflation  is  an  on- 
going process,  as  we  all  knowJ  The  prices 
cattlemen  would  have  to  pajij  to  rebuild 
their  cowherds  and  feeding  facilities 
would  be  even  more  costlyjthan  what 
they  have  paid  in  the  past.  TJhe  price  of 
beef  would  then  be  more  expensive  than 
what  we  can  expect  tf  the  present  pro- 
duction level  can  be  maintained. 

OTHER    BUSINESSES    AFTEd 

The  overall  agriculture  Industry  is 
closely  integrated  in  the  present  day.  If 
the  livestock  industry  is  perinitted  to  go 
into  a  substantial  recession,  |we  can  ex- 
pect a  similar  situation  to  ofccur  in  the 
many  industries  directly  related  to  agri- 
culture. This  particularly  pertains  to  the 
meat  processors  and  i-etailers  who  de- 
pend directly  upon  the  livestock  industry 
for  their  livelihood. 

In  addition,  the  grain  producers  would 
face  an  extreme  profit  squeeie.  Tlie  col- 
lapse of  the  livestock  industry  would  re- 
sult in  a  sharp  drop  in  feed  grain  prices. 
Farmers  who  have  paid  ncreasingly 
higher  prices  for  fertilizer,  equipment, 
and  other  essential  materia  s  would  be 
faced  with  prices  which  coul  d  only  pro- 
vide an  economic  loss.  This  <  evelopment 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  nece!  sitate  Gov- 
ernment purchases  and  storsge,  another 
obligation  on  the  Federal  budget. 

NUMEROUS    SAFEGUARKS 

Mr.  President,  there  have  I  een  numer- 
ous safeguards  written  into  this  bill  to 
prevent  abuses  or  excessive  dependence 
upon  it.  At  my  suggestion,  Ihe  Agricul- 
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ture  Committee  included  a  loan  limita- 
tion of  $1  million.  While  this  sum  may 
sound  like  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
many  people,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  $1  million  will  only  purchase  from 
2,000  to  2,500  cattle  at  normal  market 
prices  of  $400  to  $500  per  head.  It  Is  my 
opinion,  and  the  feeling  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  this  limitation  of  $1  million  will 
prevent  over-dependence  upon  this  act 
Eind  prevent  the  Government  from  being 
in  a  potential  situation  where  a  loan 
failure  might  necessitate  large  Federal 
repayment. 

This  program  will  be  available  only  to 
bona  fide  farmers  and  ranchers.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  concept,  as  em- 
bodied in  this  bill,  that  protection  should 
not  be  available  to  those  who  speculate 
In  the  livestock  market  or  use  it  for  a  tax 
shelter.  As  clearly  stated  in  the  bill, 
credit  will  be  available  only  to  those  "who 
are  primarily  in  agricultural  production 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  raising, 
fattening,  or  marketing  livestock  or  live- 
stock products." 

It  Is  clearly  stated  in  the  bill  that  the 
borrower  must  be  unable  to  obtain 
financing  through  the  normal  channels 
before  he  will  be  eligible  for  a  loan  guar- 
antee under  this  program.  Guarantees 
on  loans  made  to  refinance  existing  in- 
debtedness will  be  made  only  where  ab- 
solutely essential  for  the  farmer  or 
rancher  to  remain  in  business. 

There  has  been  concern  that  this  pro- 
gram could  turn  into  a  permanent  pro- 
gram which  would  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  expand  its  interference  in  the 
livestock  industry.  To  prevent  such  per- 
petual extension,  a  specific  limit  was  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that  this  program  woxild 
expire  in  1  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, with  the  possible  extension  for  an 
additional  6  months  imder  certain  con- 
ditions. 

It  has  been  the  committee's  stated  in- 
tention that  the  program  would  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration so  that  no  new  bureaucracy 
would  be  created.  The  bill  is  so  designed 
as  to  involve  a  minimum  of  redtape.  A 
provision  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  issue  regulations  to  im- 
plement the  act  not  later  than  10  days 
after  its  enactment. 

MINIMUM    EXPENSE    TO   GOVERNMENT 

This  program  should  cost  the  Federal 
Government  virtually  nothing.  The  re- 
quirement that  loans  guaranteed  under 
this  program  must  be  adequately  secure 
has  been  clearly  spelled  out.  A  repayment 
period  of  7  years  with  possible  renewal  of 
up  to  5  years  would  provide  cattlemen 
a  fair  period  to  repay  their  debts.  The 
tradition  of  livestock  producers  being 
what  it  is,  I  would  expect  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  have  extremely  low  fi- 
nancial obligations  because  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  there  is  a  $3  billion  limitation 
on  the  total  amount  of  loan  guarantees 
outstanding  at  one  time.  In  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  industry.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  amount  is  in  any  way  excessive. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill  is 
necessary  to  protect  consumers  and  Uve- 
stock  producers  alike.  I  urge  every  Sen- 
ator to  support  this  bill. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  South  Dakota,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  bringing  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor. 

I  think  Congress  can  respond  when 
there  is  great  difaculty.  and  certainly  the 
livestock  Industry  in  America,  especially 
in  my  State  of  Kansas,  is  having  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  at  this  time. 

It  is  my  view  that  with  the  four  bills 
considered  by  the  subcommittee,  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  have 
passed  a  very  reasonable  measure.  It 
touches  on  the  very  dire  problem  facing 
the  industry.  It  is  a  very  tightly  drawn 
concept.  It  is  drawn  for  the  protection 
of  the  bona  fide  livestock  producer,  the 
bona  fide  feeder,  and  those  other  bona 
fide  operators  in  the  industry,  and  I  cer- 
tainly strongly  endorse  the  bill. 

I  recognize  in  my  own  State  that  there 
is  some  concern  about  this  bill.  Some 
cattlemen  do  not  want  anything  from  the 
Government. 

My  answer  is  that  in  the  first  place 
there  is  no  subsidized  interest  rate  being 
provided  for  the  livestock  producer  and 
in  the  long  run  if  there  is  not  some  relief 
given,  the  consumer  will  be  the  one  who 
suffers. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  the 
biU. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all 
I  want  to  do  is  echo  what  my  associates 
from  the  cattle  States,  the  beef  producing 
States  have  had  to  say  this  afternoon.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Agriculure  and  Forestry  for  facing  up  to 
this  problem — which  concerns,  primarily, 
the  feed  lot  operators  in  our  States — 
holding  hearings  Monday,  reporting  out 
a  bill  Wednesday,  and  having  it  consid- 
ered today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi  so  that  if  anyone  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  they  can  have  a  chance 
to  show  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  for  the 
quonun  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION— PROTOCOLS 

FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL WHEAT  AGREE- 
MENT—1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  Mr.  President,  imder  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  wiU  now  go 
into  executive  session  and  proceed  to  vote 
on  executive  C,  93d  Congress,  second  Ses- 
sion, the  Protocols  for  the  Extension  of 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
1971. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion on  executive  C,  93d  Congress,  Sec- 
ond session,  the  Protocols  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  1971?  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottte)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  aimoimce  that 
tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doionick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 
er)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  would  vote  "yea." 
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The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  75, 
laays  0,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bayb 

Be»U 

Bible 

Blden 

Biirdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  V.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Catxaon 
Cbm 
Cblles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eagleton 
Xrrln 
Fannin 
Fong 
Pulbrlght 
Goldwater 


(No.  371  Sz.l 
TEAS— 76 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hatbaway 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Hugbes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Long 

MagnuEon 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

MoOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NAYS— O 


Mxiskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolpb 

RlblCOff 

Roth 

Schwelker 
Scott.  Hugh 
Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Stennls 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Williams 
Young 


New  York  (Mr.  Btjckley)]  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cookj,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  DominIck)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  iGurnxy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc<S.twi), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Conj|ecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  Absent. 

I  also  announce  that  thel  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  thj  t  the 
from  New  Hampshire  (W  f.  Cotton) 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  T  ennessee  (Mr 
Brock)  and  the  Senator  f  rom  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  would  each  vote  "yea.'" 

The  result  was  annou4ced — yeas  75 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

cook 


NOT  VOTING— 25 

McClvire 
Moss 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Taft 

weicker 


cotton 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Gravel 

Orlffln 

Gumey 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Johnston 


The  PRESIDING  GFFICJER.  Two- 
thiids  of  Uie  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  afBrmative,  the 
resolution  of  raUncation  is  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bible 

Biden 

Biurdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 
Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Goldwater 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  AND  IM- 
POUNDMENT   CONTROL    ACT    OF 
1974— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  7130  the  budget  reform  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SKNt,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel\  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr  Huddleston),  the  Senator  from 
HawaU  (Mr.  Inouyb).  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  ana 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett), the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr  Brock),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
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YEAS— 75 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hat&eld 

Hatbaway 

Helms 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTIN<3|-25 

Cotton  McClure 

Dominick  Moss 

Eastland 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Johnston 


Senator 
is 


le  military 
i  from  Israel 
Jre  designed 

>ion,  if  that 
a  rational 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 
Roth 

Schwelker 
Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Stennls 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Williams 
Young 


Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Taft 

Weicker 


•ol-t 


Baker 

BarUett 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bvickley 

Cook 

So  the  conference  repott  was  agreed  to 
Mr    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,    I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agre  ed  to  be  recon- 
sidered.   .^^^   ^ 

Mr.  ERVIN  and  M  •.  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD  moved  to  lay  ths  t  motion  on  the 
table.  ^^     ^  ^, 

The  motion  to  lay  o  i  the  table  was 

agi'ced  to. 

The  PRESIDING  DFFICER  (Mi-. 
Helms)  .  Under  the  pr(  vious  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  procee  i  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  3679,  whi  ;h  the  clerk  wUl 
report.  .^     ^      .     . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml ,  President,  what 
has  happened  is  und  Jrstandable,  be- 
cause we  have  reached  tiiird  reading  now 
and  it  was  not  anticipated  that  we  would. 

I  seek  recognition.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distlnguisljed  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  ABOtjRE2K) . 


ISRAELI  BOMBING  RApS  ON 
LEBANON 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  take  note,  first  of  all,  of  the  disengage- 
ment agreements  negotiated  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  with  Styria,  Israel, 
and  Egypt.  I ,  .       ^ 

In  spite  of  the  mood  restlting  from 
the  negotiation,  and  the  feeling  of  peace 
that  was  generated  by  those  disengage- 
ment agreements,  I  am  extremely  sad- 
dened to  note  that  the  gowmment  of 
Israel  has  seen  fit  to  conduct  pally  bomb- 
ing raids  on  civilians  in  southern  Leb- 
anon, in  the  farming  areas  »nd,  indeed, 
in  the  refugee  camps  where 
communiques  which  emanat 
say  that  the  bombing  raids 
to  kill  suspected  terrorists. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opir 
policy  is  to  be  accepted  as 
policy  by  the  people  of  the  world,  then 
vre  could  easily  justify  the  I  bombing  of 
Los  Angeles  because  there  are  suspected 
Symbionese  Liberation  Army  members 
living  in  Los  Angeles.  The  same  could  be 
true  of  New  York  City  or  Ssbi  Francisco. 
My  point  is  this:  If  we  lA  the  United 
States    are    to   furnish   Phantom    jets, 
bombs,  napalm,  firebombs,  atnd  money  to 
fuel  the  planes  when  they  clo  the  bomb- 
ing and  the  killing  in  southern  Lebanon, 
then  we  must  be  held  accoimtable  for 
the  deaths  that  will  result  from  what  I 
consider  to  be  ofBcial  Israeli  Oovemment 
terrorist  activities— no  lessl  terrorist  in 
nature  than  an  act  of  three  or  four  in- 
dividual Arabs  who  kiU  civilians  in  Israel. 
Mr.  President,  this  ralsef  one  impor- 
tant question:  Where  are 
the  United  States  today 
who  agonized  over  the  kill    ^ 
the  killing  that  was  carridd  out  in  the 
very  same  manner  as  it  ip  being  done 
now  in  southern  Lebanon?  Where  are 
these  people  today  who  protested  that 
same  kind  of  killing  in  Indochina? 

The  answer  is  obvious,  Mir.  President; 
they  are  deathly  silent  « nd,  in  some 
cases,  those  very  same  doMes  are  cheer- 
ing on  the  Israelis  in  their  1  )ombing  raids 
that  result  in  the  slaughter  of  so  many 
innocent  people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  1  'resident,  will 
the  Senator  from  South    Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yie  d. 
Mr    FULBRIGHT.   I   join  the   Sena- 
tor. I  think  these  tactics  aie  inexcusable. 
I  deeply  regi-et  that  they  £  re  being  done 
with  armaments  supplied  by  this  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  a  vote  in  this  body. 
The  Senator  is  well   £ware — we   all 

are of  the  enormous  assi!  itance  we  have 

given  to  Israel,  in  the  hop<f  that  it  would 
bring  about  peace.  We  ha^  e  all  been  ap- 
plauding in  recent  weeks  t  le  activities  of 
Secretary  of  State  Kissing  er  in  trying  to 
bring  about  peace  there.  I  thought  it  was 
almost  imiversally  appro /ed.  Now  this 
action  does,  indeed,  threaten  the  mam- 
tenance  of  that  peace.  Already,  of  course, 
the  press  reports  the  reaction  in  Syna 
where  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and 
the  President  were  only  a  short  time 
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the  doves  in 
10  cried  and 
;  in  Vietnam, 


ago. 


One  cannot  help  belie\|ing  that  there 
may  be  some  ulterior  purpose  beyond 
just  the  announced  piurpope  of  attacking 


the  terrorists.  One  wonders  whether  they 
do  want  to  bring  peace  there,  which  can- 
not possibly  lead  to  the  stopping  of  the 
terrorists  on  both  sides,  including  the 
Palestinians.  There  is  no  doubt,  of 
course — tuid  I  do  not  approve  of  the  rsdds 
by  Palestinian  terrorists  on  villages  in 
Israel,  but  this  Is  certainly  not  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  respond  to  that,  not 
only  not  appropriate  in  a  humane  sense, 
but  it  is  not  designed  to  achieve  the 
purpose,  which  is  to  retaliate  against 
those  who  perpetrated  the  original  raids. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  those 
same  terrorists  who  made  attacks  on 
Maalot  are  in  these  particular  places. 
There  is  nothing  to  justify  that. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  I  may  interrupt 
the  Senator  briefly,  it  is  ridiculous  for 
the  Government  of  Israel  to  Justify  the 
raids  on  civilian  villages  and  refugee 
camps  by  saying  that  they  are  bombing 
terrorists  who  committed  crimes  in 
Maalot,  becaiise  the  terrorists  in  Maalot 
died  at  Maalot. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK  They  do  not  live  any 
more.  There  is  no  way  to  kill  them  twice. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  quite  an  unjus- 
tifiable way  to  react  to  that  kind  of  ter- 
rorism in  that  case.  It  endangers  the 
maintenance  of  the  very  tentative  peace 
that  has  been  brought  about — now  only 
just  for  a  few  days,  really. 

I  deeply  regret  it  and  I  think  our  Gov- 
ernment should  protest  it  in  most  vigor- 
ous terms. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Our  Government 
should  not  only  protest  it,  but  also  should 
shut  oflf  any  American  tax  money  for 
military  aid  to  Israel. 

I  opposed  that  appropriation  last  year, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  because  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  the  terrible  potential  for 
abuse  of  power  we  were  providing  with 
those  armaments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree.  I  do  not 
think  it  promotes  peace  to  continue  pil- 
ing arms  into  the  Middle  East,  or  into 
Southeast  Asia,  for  that  matter.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  contested  that  in  both 
places  and,  as  the  Senator  knows,  I  did 
not  vote  for  it.  I  think  the  Senator  re- 
members that. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  do  remember,  and 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  his  comments. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  2 
days  before  the  terrorist  incident  in  the 
village  of  Maalot  in  northern  Israel,  the 
village  in  southern  Lebanon  where  my 
parents  were  bom,  the  Kf eir,  was  bombed 
by  Israeli  Phantom  jets,  fueled  by  Amer- 
ican bombs  and  American  money.  There 
were  four  civilians  killed  in  that  village. 
One  was  a  6-month-old  baby,  a  5-year- 
old  child,  an  8-year-old  child,  and  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  children. 

Now  that  was  2  days  before  the  inci- 
dent at  Maalot. 

What  that  was  retaliation  for,  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  know  this,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Maalot  incident,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  had  24  hours  or  longer 
to  negotiate  for  the  lives  of  those  people 
who  were  in  the  school  building  at 
Maalot. 

They  choee  not  to  negotiate  for  their 
lives.  They  made  the  attack  rather  than 
negotiate  which  resulted  in  the  death 


of  so  many  people.  The  Oovemment  of 
Lebanon  had  no  chance  to  negotiate  for 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  were  killed 
2  days  before  Maalot.  nor  for  the  lives 
of  people  who  have  been  killed  since 
then.  That  number  has  ranged  into  the 
hundreds;  40  civilians  were  killed 
yesterday  alone  in  southern  Lebanon,  in 
the  refugee  camps.  And  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  imbalance  of 
press  coverage  in  the  lifiddle  East.  Had 
40  civilians  been  killed  in  Israd.  each 
national  networtt  would  have  been  in- 
dignant with  lead  news  stories,  and 
justifiably  so.  But  as  we  have  seen,  whoi 
Arab  civilians  die  at  the  hands  of  the 
Israel  Government,  the  majority  of  the 
American  press  reacts  by  calmly  reading 
Israeli  military  communiques  as  though 
they  were  impartial  eyewitness  accounts 
of  the  attacks.  What  does  it  take  to  bring 
the  realization  that  an  Arab  life  is  equal 
to  an  Israeli  life?  When  our  media  rep- 
resentatives realize  their  responsibility, 
perhaps  the  Govenmient  of  Israel  will 
not  feel  that  it  can  escape  criticism  for 
its  inhuman  and  barbaric  actions. 

I  have  been  through  one  or  two  of  those 
camps  in  Lebanon.  The  number  of  people 
In  the  csunps  ranges  from  15,000  to  20,000, 
the  great  majority  of  them  women,  chil- 
dren, and  old  men. 

The  guerrillas  generally  do  not  hang 
around  In  the  refugee  camps,  though 
occasionally  they  do.  But  those  are  guer- 
rillas. They  are  not  necessarily  terrorists. 
Who  the  terrorists  are,  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  knows  until  such 
time  as  an  act  of  terrorism  is  committed. 
It  is  unfortunate  and  regrettable  that 
they  see  fit  to  resort  to  that  kind  of  ter- 
rorism. But  it  Is  as  unfortunate  and  as 
regrettable  that  a  government,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel,  will  sit  down  to  make 
a  cold  decision  to  bum  crops  of  the 
Lebanese  farmers  with  fire  bombs,  and 
to  bomb  villages  where  neither  guerrillas 
nor  terrorists  are  Uving;  and  to  bomb 
refugee  camps  where,  even  if  there  are 
terrorists,  there  is  certain  knowledge  of 
the  death  of  himdreds  of  women,  chil- 
dren, and  old  people. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  ABOUREZK  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  1  am  cer- 
tain that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  far  more  familiar  with 
the  situation  In  the  Middle  East  than  I 
am,  but  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  it 
does  occur  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that,  despite  our  protested  ev«ihanded- 
ness,  America  has  not  been  as  fair  as  I 
think  our  country  shoidd  be. 

I  think  we  have  ignored  the  Pales- 
tinian refugee  problem  for  all  too  long. 
These  people  have  lived  In  camps  over 
there  for  more  than  a  generation.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  for  reasons 
that  are  not  clear  to  me,  all  too  little  is 
said  about  the  more  than  1  million  per- 
sons who  were  uprooted  and  who  have 
never  been  permanently  settled  any- 
place but  just  kept  hostage  at  camps 
where  they  have  had  no  chance  to  aspire 
to  the  traditional  role  of  family  life, 
which  ought  to  be  afforded  every  hiunan 
being. 


I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  seem- 
ing indifference  that  all  too  many  of  us 
display  toward  the  plight  of  these  people. 
I  must  say  that  before  we  can  expect 
that  real  peace  will  come  to  the  Middle 
East,  that  is  a  problem  which  has  to  be 
addressed,  which  has  to  be  faced  realis- 
tically, and  a  solution  must  be  brought 
about. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  deep  dismay 
which  has  been  expressed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  in  connection 
with  the  acUon  that  has  been  taken. 
Certainly,  there  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around,  whenever  terrorism  character- 
izes the  activities  of  any  group  of  people. 
But  to  think  that  the  action  that  was 
taken  is  an  appropriate  response  for  ear- 
lier acts  of  violence  seems  to  me  to  fail 
completely  to  understand  the  plight  of 
these  poor  Palestinian  refugees. 

I  hope  we  can  become  aware  of  their 
right  to  aspirations  as  humans;  that  we 
can  become  more  sensitive  to  the  ways 
in  which  their  problems  can  be  resolved, 
and  that  America  will  take  the  lead  in 
trying  to  see  that  that  problem  is  dis- 
posed of  in  a  manner  that  will  square 
with  the  conscience  of  hmnanity. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.    ABOUREZK.    Mr.    President,    I 
thsmk  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  comments. 

I  think  it  is  well  past  time  when  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  people 
consider  that  the  way  to  stop  the  fighting, 
to  stop  the  terrorism,  and  all  the  other 
violence  in  the  Middle  East,  is  to  deal 
with  the  Palestinian  pe<^le  as  a  refugee 
people.  Until  such  time  as  they  are  al- 
lowed to  find  some  home,  following  their 
dispersal  by  Israel  in  1948,  there  will  not 
be  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  nor  in  the 
world. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  is  in 
danger  of  being  drawn  into  that  situa- 
tion with  each  commitment  we  make  to 
involve  ourselves  in  the  Middle  East  c<ki- 
fllct. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  one 
more  thing  with  regard  to  the  refugees, 
themselves.  Last  year,  at  the  samie  time 
that  this  body  voted  $2.2  billion  in  mili- 
tary aid  to  Israel,  another  $50  million 
was  added  by  way  of  an  amendment  to 
resettle  Soviet  Jews  into  Israel.  They 
were  not  even  going  to  stop  off  in  this 
country  on  their  way.  That  was  just  a 
direct  contribution  to  resettle  Soviet 
JeR's  in  Israel. 

At  the  same  time  that  that  happened, 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  increase  our 
contribution  to  the  UNRWA  Palestinian 
refugee  fimd  controlled  by  the  United 
Nations,  which  was  accepted  here  in  the 
Senate  but  which  was  knocked  out  in  the 
conference  committee.  As  a  result  of  the 
shortage  of  funds  for  tte  United  Na- 
tions Refugee  Works  Agency,  the  Pales- 
tinian refugees  are  goins  to  find  some 
ol  their  schools  closed  down,  and  some 
of  their  food  rations  cut  short. 

With  the  additional  daily  bombings, 
the  daily  pounding  of  American  bombs 
in  the  refugee  camps  themselves,  the 
problems  will  be  multiplied  many  times 
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over — the  problems  of  food,  the  problems 
of  health  care.  Their  problems  are  seri- 
ous enough  now,  without  the  addition  of 
this  kind  of  devastation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 


tion  Is  on  agreeing  to  th^  conference 
report.  . 

The  conference  report  waf  agreed  to. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  DISASTER 
ACT  OP  1974— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  HJl.  12412,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12412)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation to  provide  disaster  relief,  re- 
habilitation, and  reconstruction  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan,  Nicaragua,  and  the 
Sahelian  nations  of  Africa,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  20,  1974,  at  p. 
20211. > 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
stunmarize  very  briefly  the  House-Sen- 
ate compromise  contained  in  this  con- 
ference report.  The  bill  is  intended  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  disaster 
relief  in  three  areas:  Pakistan,  Nicara- 
gua, and  drought-stricken  Africa.  For 
this  purpose,  the  House  had  allowed  $115 
million  and  the  Senate  $150  million.  In 
conference,  Mr.  President,  the  House 
receded,  allowing  the  full  $150  million. 
It  will  be  spent  as  follows:  $50  million 
for  Pakistan,  $15  million  for  Nicaragua, 
and  $85  million  for  drought-stricken 
Africa.  The  only  change  from  the  Senate 
version  is  that  the  $10  million  earmarked 
by  the  Senate  for  Ethiopia  has  been 
changed  from  not  less  than  $10  million 
to  not  more  than  $10  million. 

In  addition  to  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations, Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence report  contains  a  provision  from 
the  House-passed  version  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  notify  Congress  30 
days  prior  to  the  entiT  into  force  of  any 
proposed  modification  of  a  debt  owed  to 
the  United  States  by  any  foreign  govern- 
ment by  way  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  The  Senate  conferees  found 
this  a  useful  requirement,  because  it  will 
allow  Congress  to  review  proposed  debt 
modifications  which  often  involve  large 
slims  of  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  conferees 
from  both  Houses  found  this  a  very  satis- 
factory   conference,    and   I    move    the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


TEMPORARY  INCREAI^  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  U^IT 

The  Senate  continued  wjlth  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (Hjl.  14832)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  l|Ir.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  questio»? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  pending  question  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana to  the  amendment  ot  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRDJ  I  thank  the 
Chair.  ^ 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

ON  RENEGOTIATION  iCT  OP  1951, 

H.R.  14833  I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ilr.  President, 
at  such  time  as  the  bill  HR.  14833,  an 
act  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951  for  18  months,  is  called  up  and  made 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  limitation  thereon  of  3  h<jurs,  1  hour  to 
be  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Proxmire, 
and  the  remaining  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett; that  time  on  any  amendment  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  with  the  exception 
of  an  amendment  by  Mr.  "Jaft,  on  which 
there  be  a  1-hour  limitatipn;  that  time 
on  any  debatable  motion ,  or  appeal  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  tnd  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  xisuil  form,  with 
the  imderstanding  that  th(  s  Taf  t  amend- 
ment, although  not  germane,  will  be  in 
order.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIiJER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hea^  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


the  final  passage  of  the  said  resolution,  de- 
bate shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  t*  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCiiEi,i.AN)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
ToxJNO):  Provided,  That  the  said  Senators, 
or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  reso- 
lution, allot  additional  time  to  *ny  Senator 
during  the  consideration  of  any  amendment, 
debatable  motion  or  appeal. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
ON  CONTINUING 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITIOW  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  PERIOD 
FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  IROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ^^tP  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OF  CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION  ON  MONDAY,  JUNE 
24,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mn  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  oj  their  des- 
ignees be  recognized  under  tl^e  standing 
order,  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)i  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  that 
there  then  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutea  each;  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  such  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
dent,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE]  I.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  Presi- 
suggest  the 


\GREEMENT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  continuing  resolution  is  called 
up  and  made  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate,  there  be  a  limitation  thereon 
of  1  hour,  to  be  divided  betweeh  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  and  Mr.  Young,  Bnd  that  there 
be  a  limitation  on  any  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  or  appeal  of  30  minutes, 
30  minutes  to  be  divided  and  controlled 
in  accordance  with  the  u^ual  form,  and 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 
The  PRESIDING  OFF|CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered., 

The  text  of  the  imai^imous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows:  i 

Ordered,  That  dvirlng  the] consideration  of 
H.J.  Res.  1062,  making  cohtlnulng  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  yeir  1975.  and  for 
other  ptirposes,  debate  on  iiuy  amendment, 
debatable  motion  or  appeal!  shall  be  limited 
to  30  mtautes,  to  be  equally  idivided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  suah  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  resolution:  Provided,  That  In  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  j  resolution  Is  In 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  In  opposition  thereto  stall  be  controlled 
by  the  Minority  Leader  or  |iis  designee: 
Ordered  further.  That  ort  the  question  of 


ORDER  FOR  ROLLCALL  fVOTES  TO 
OCCUR  AFTER  3:20  PJ4.  ON  MON- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  fthat  if  any 
rollcall  votes  should  be  ordered  on  the 
continuing  resolution  on  Monday,  or  on 
any  other  matter  prior  to  [the  hour  of 
3:20  p.m.,  that  such  vote  not  occur  until 
after  the  vote  on  the  Allen  amendment, 
which  ahready  has  been  scheduled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDh  This  would 
mean  no  rollcall  votes  would  occur  prior 
to  the  hour  of  3:20  p.m.  Bfonday. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HANSEN  AND]  SENATOR 
TOWER  ON  TUESDAY,  JUNE  25, 
1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Hansen  and  Mr. 
Tower  be  recognized  in  thi  t  order,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minute  i. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
bbjecti<Hi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  just  to  make  my  posi- 
tion clear  with  regard  to  the  Kennedy 
amendment  on  which  the  Senate  will  be 
voting  on  Monday. 

As  I  said  before,  and  I  repeat,  I  would 
like  to  see  a  tax  cut  of  a  nature  that 
would  relieve  some  of  the  ravages  of  in- 
flation among  the  working  poor  and  the 
lower  Income  people  in  particular.  These 
people  for  the  most  part  are  not  in  a 
position  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Kennedy 
amendment  which  was  first  generated  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  the  so- 
called  low  income  tax  credit,  or  work 
bonus,  and  that  is  in  my  judgment  a  very 
meritorious  piece  of  legislation. 

That  aspect  of  it  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  twice.  It  seeks  to  assure  the 
working  poor  that  some  of  the  taxes 
being  collected  on  their  meager  incomes 
by  social  security  taxes,  and  other  taxes, 
would  be  reimbursed  to  them.  It  tends  to 
increase  the  Income  of  the  working  poor 
by  about  10  percent  and  it  phases  out 
at  the  earning  figure  of  $5,600  for  a 
worker  who  has  dependent  children  in 
his  family. 

That  proposal,  Mr.  President,  is  a  mat- 
ter that  is  not,  certainly,  my  idea;  it  was 
the  Joint  thinking  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  when  we  worked  in  the  welfare 
reform  area,  and  we  felt  then  that  what 
we  should  try  to  do  is  make  woiic  more 
attractive  to  the  poor  than  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  Nation  can 
afford  that  tax  relief,  no  matter  how 
large  the  deficit  is.  That  Item  would  cost 
less  than  $1  billion.  The  latest  estimate 
I  saw  in  that  respect  is  around  $700  mil- 
Mon.  In  times  of  rising  prices  and  infla- 
tion I  think  that  the  simple  element  of 
tax  and  social  justice  is  most  appropri- 
ate. I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  people  in  the  low  income  tax 
brackets  who  also  have  major  deficits  in 
their  finances. 

Whfle  we  are  indexing  the  cost  of 
living  for  those  who  are  drawing  bene- 
fits in  orgEuilzed  labor,  and  a  great  union 
like  the  United  Automobile  Workers  has 
it  written  into  their  contract  that  wages 
will  increase  with  the  cost  of  living, 
while  we  have  provided  for  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  for  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries,  while  we  try  to  keep 
up  with  infiation  with  respect  to  our  Gov- 
ernment employees,  and  generally  orga- 
nized  labor   and   farsighted   employers 


try  to  do  as  much  for  their  employees, 
nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
just  a  lot  of  people  who,  because  of  fac- 
tors beyond  their  reach,  are  not  in  any- 
wise able  to  protect  thonselves  from  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  Uving  that  has 
been  going  on. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  benefit 
from  inflation.  Not  everybody  suffers. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  benefit 
very  greatly — for  example,  those  who  use 
large  amounts  of  borrowed  money  in  the 
course  of  their  business  benefit  from  the 
fact  that  they  will  repay  the  borrowed 
money  with  cheaper  dollars  which  will 
be  easier  to  come  by.  Students  of  eco- 
nomics know  a  great  number  of  others 
who  likewise  benefit  from  inflation.  But 
many  others  suffer,  and  we  should  look 
at  those  who  suffer  ttoe  most  from  infla- 
tion and  we  should  try  to  give  them 
some  relief. 

So,  Mr.  President,  even  though  the 
Government  has  deficits.  I  think  we 
would  be  justified  in  providing  tax  relief 
in  certain  areas  where  it  is  particularly 
needed. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  a  particular  tax 
reduction.  I  am  not  wedded  to  a  $6  bil- 
lion tax  cut,  or  any  other  figure.  I  just 
feel  it  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  provide  some  tax  relief  for  those  who 
are  getting  Mat  worst  of  it  with  the  high 
degree  of  inflation  going  on. 

That,  however,  does  not  mean  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  tax  decreases  in 
the  Kennedy  amendment.  In  fact,  to 
me,  it  means  Just  the  opposite  because 
the  amendment  provides  that  we  will 
repeal  the  depletion  allowance  for  oil 
and  gas. 

I  cannot  help  but  notice  that  the 
amendment  would  place  little,  or  no,  ad- 
ditional tax  on  the  fantastic  profits  made 
by  major  oU  companies  in  foreign  lauds. 
We  have  heard  about  the  windfall  prof- 
its. Most  of  them  have  come  from  for- 
eign oU.  The  reason  the  public  has 
suffered  from  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  a  9-month  period  h8is 
been  due  to  the  cost  of  energy.  Why  is 
that?  It  is  because  this  Nation  Impru- 
dently, in  my  judgment,  has  had  pohcies 
in  effect  that  made  it  more  profitable  for 
people  to  find  and  produce  oil  overseas 
than  to  find  and  produce  it  here.  It  was 
that  economic  policy  that  resulted  in 
our  drilling  rigs  and  investment  capital 
being  used  to  drill  and  produce  more  oil 
in  foreign  countries  and  in  areas  border- 
ing along  those  foreign  lands  than  in 
producing  it  here.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  Paclflc. 

The  logical  way  to  overcome  that 
shortsighted  policy  is  to  make  it  more  at- 
tractive to  search  for  energy  here,  and 
less  attractive  to  try  to  flnd  and  produce 
energy  overseas. 

What  would  the  Kennedy  amendment 
do  about  that?  The  best  I  can  make  out, 
it  would  make  it  even  less  attractive  to 
find  the  energy  here  and,  relatively 
speaking,  make  it  more  attractive  to  find 
it  over  there. 

Most  of  us  who  have  some  knowledge 
about  this  subject  believe  that  if  we  re- 
pealed the  depletion  allowance  complete- 
ly for  some  of  these  major  companies  do- 
ing business  in  the  Near  East  Euid  else- 
where, it  would  not  raise  their  tax  liabil- 


ity at  all,  because  the  foreign  tax  credits 
that  tiiey  are  going  to  acciunulate  under 
the  laws  of  those  various  lands  and  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  its  regu- 
lations exceed  any  taxes  that  they  would 
owe,  quite  apart  from  the  depletion  al- 
lowance, even  if  they  had  no  d<^6tion  al- 
lowance at  alL 

What  does  the  amendment  do  about 
that?  Zero.  Just  absolutely  nothing. 

So,  on  the  profits  being  made  in  the 
foreign  lands,  the  tax  advantages  would 
continue  to  be  such  that  there  would  be 
no  additional  taxes.  There  would  lie  a 
tremendous  tax  increase  on  the  person 
who  was  trying  to  produce  it  here. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  still  fab- 
ricating drilling  platforms  and  drilling 
rigs  to  be  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
North  Sea  to  produce  oil  for  Rnginnri  and 
European  nations  generally.  They  are 
being  fabricated  here  and  sent  there  to 
be  put  in  place  to  flnd  oil  over  there.  In 
time  of  need,  we  cannot  rely  on  one  bar- 
rel of  that  oil.  It  will  go  to  Europe. 

We  are  still  fabricating  that  equipment 
and  even  sending  highly  competent 
American  working  people  to  the  Near 
East  and  elsewhere  to  help  drill  oil  wells 
and  flnd  energy  for  those  lands.  Why  do 
they  do  that?  Because  the  economics,  in- 
cluding the  tax  structures,  are  such  that 
it  is  more  desirable  to  pnxhjce  oil  over 
there  than  it  is  to  produce  it  here.  That  is 
an  utterly  ridiculous  situation,  and  yet 
the  Kennedy  amendment  would  make  it 
worse. 

Furthermore,  it  will  come  as  a  surprise 
to  some  Senators,  and  I  presume  the 
sponsors  of  the  Kennedy  amendment,  to 
Icnow  that  in  the  last  15  years  more  than 
half  of  the  20,000  independent  producers 
of  oil  in  this  Nation  have  been  driven  to 
the  wall.  They  have  been  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. They  no  longer  produce  oil. 

The  testimony  before  t^e  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  was  that  if  we  adopted 
this  amendment,  the  10,000  remaining  in 
that  business  will  be  cut  in  half  again  in 
5  years,  so  that  we  will  then  have  less 
than  5,000  independent  producers  of  oil. 

We  ought  to  be  striving  to  bring  people 
back  into  the  oil  business,  not  drive  them 
out.  We  ought  to  be  striving  to  tH-Lng  back 
into  the  business  some  of  the  10,000  who 
got  out  of  the  business,  because  of  oui 
tax  and  other  policies,  rather  than  re- 
duce in  half  the  niunber  of  people  who 
are  left  in  that  business. 

So  it  would  be  a  very  unwise  thing, 
and  it  woud  tend  to  make  this  Nation 
more  dependent  upon  foreign  oil,  rather 
than  less  dependent.  It  would  defeat 
Project  Independence.  It  would  upset 
our  desire  to  become  self-sufficient  in 
energy.  So  did  the  1969  Reform  Act. 
which  also  increased  taxes  on  that  in- 
dustry just  as  an  increase  is  being 
sought  in  this  amendment. 

That  is  not  all.  The  proposal  would 
also  repeal  the  ADR.  the  asset  deprecia- 
tion range,  and  make  it  less  attractive 
to  buy  and  install  modem  equipment  in 
new  plants  in  this  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testi- 
fied on  that  subject.  He  pointed  out 
something  that  I  have  felt  for  a  long 
time — and  I  have  the  facts  to  support 
it  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt — that 
when  Congress  passed  the  Tax  Reform 
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Act  of  1969  repealing  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  reducing  the  d«)letlon  allow- 
ance, among  other  tax  reform  provisions 
and  even  though  that  bill  also  reduced 
taxes  by  a  net  $2'/2  billion  in  the  long 
run,  thereby  actually  putting  $21/2  bil- 
lion a  year  extra  Into  circulation,  within 
1  year  after  that  bill  was  enacted  this 
Nation  was  In  a  recession. 

In  my  judgment,  because  there  were 
disadvantages  in  building  new  plants,  in 
making  new  Investments,  In  putting 
people  to  work,  this  Nation  found  itself 
in  a  recession  by  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing year — 1970 — so  serious  a  reces- 
sion that  the  President  called  on  us  in 
August  1971,  to  restore  the  Investment 
tax  credit  and  to  provide  new  incentives 
that  would  encourage  business  to  make 
new  investments  and  put  people  back  to 
work. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  those  tax 
increases  gained  the  Government  no 
revenue  whatever,  and  the  reason  they 
gained  the  Government  no  revenue,  is 
that  they  put  people  out  of  work.  They 
reduced  Government  income  because 
people  were  not  working  and  not  making 
income;  people  were  becoming  tax  eat- 
ers on  the  unemployment  insurance 
rolls  rather  than  taxpayers — rather 
than  as  self-reliant,  proud,  hardworking 
people.  That  reduced  the  income  of  the 
Government. 

So  there  was  a  so-called  tax  increase — 
up  to  $3  billion  a  year  from  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit — which  totally  de- 
feated itself.  There  was  a  tax  increase, 
one  might  say.  that  was  supposed  to  bring 
us  $3  billion  in  revenue,  and  instead  may 
have  cost  us  $6  billion  or  more  because 
it  headed  this  Nation  into  a  recession. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  wants  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  tax  equity  on  the 
theory  that  on  a  given  amount  of  in- 
come everybody  ought  to  pay  the  same 
amount  of  tax,  the  most  indefensible 
provision  In  the  whole  tax  code  is  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  That  is  a  7-percent 
tax  ci-edlt  for  an  expense  that  does  not 
exist.  In  other  words,  if  one  buys  a  piece 
of  equipment,  he  gets  a  7-percent  tax 
credit  on  what  it  cost  him  to  buy  it;  and 
then  he  is  able  to  take  depreciation  on 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  that  piece  of 
machinery,  nevertheless. 

Why  would  we  do  that?  We  do  that 
because  we  want  to  give  somebody  an  in- 
centive to  buy  new  plant  and  equipment. 
I  am  somewhat  amused  that  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Kennedy  amendment,  mov- 
ing to  improve  tax  equity  by  selective 
tax  increases,  did  not  propose  to  repeal 
the  investment  tax  credit.  That  is  the 
biggest  and  most  unconscionable  depar- 
ture from  this  principle  of  equity  in  tax- 
ation that  has  been  put  on  the  tax  books 
in  years;  and  it  would  increase  tax  rev- 
enue more  than  any  other  item  in  that 
tax  increase  package.  Why  do  they  not 
move  to  repeal  that?  Perhaps  a  number 
of  reasons  might  occur  to  them.  One  rea- 
son might  be  that  the  investment  tax 
credit  was  proposed  by  John  P.  Kennedy, 
the  late  President,  the  brother  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  present  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. 

While  one  could  argue  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  departs  drastically  from  the 
principle  of  tax  equity,  he  cannot  qucs- 
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tion  its  effectiveness  in  stimi  ilating  eco- 
nomic growth. 

So  when  it  was  repealed,  w«  found  that 
the  repeal  of  that  one  item  with  its  in- 
centive to  provide  more  jobs  put  the  Na- 
tion into  a  recession.  It  was  then  felt 
that  this  provision  should  be  restored  to 
encourage  the  kind  of  econ<»nic  growth 


that  it  has  stimulated  before  bnd.  Indeed, 
did  stimulate  again.  ' 

The  same  thing  is  true,  Mr.  President, 
although  perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree,  with 
regard  to  the  accelerated  depreciation 
which  is  implicit  in  the  ADR. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Pijesident,  re- 
pealing that  provision  will  ^use  people 
to  delay  making  new  investnients;  it  will 
retard  business  growth;  it  j will  reduce 
employment.  I 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  what  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  William 
Simon,  said  about  this  subject  when  dis- 
cussing it  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  j 

Speaking  of  the  recession  that  oc- 
curred after  the  1969  tax  reform  law 
went  into  effect,  he  said:      I 

In  considerable  part,  this  condition  of  the 
economy  could  be  attributed  \o  the  overall 
effects  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  which 
had  repealed  the  7  percent  Invtstment  credit 
and  otherwise  Increased  the  tex  burden  on 
business  capital  while  reducing  taxes  on  per- 
sonal Income.  Just  as  Secretary  Kennedy 
warned  this  committee,  the  Howse -passed  bill 
was  Imbalanced  in  its  effect  on  consumption 
and  saving,  and  we  are  still  suflering  the  con- 
sequences. I 

In  response  to  the  need  I  to  stimulate 
business  investment,  the  aaministration 
proposed  two  steps  in  1971):  a  radically 
new  depreciation  procedure  designed  to 
reduce  imcertainty  faced  by  investors, 
and  reinstitution  of  the  investment 
credit.  The  Record  show4  these  were 
successful: 

Unemployment  declined  sta  »dlly  to  a  rate 
■well  below  5  percent  before  tpe  decline  was 
interrupted  by  the  energy  crifcls  last  winter 

Investment  Increased  by  9  Percent  in  1972 
and  13  percent  in  1973. 

Industrial  production  Increised  by  nearly 
19  percent  in  2  years,  and  capa  city  utilization 
rose  svibstantially,  by  10  peromt. 
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ing  behind,  because  we  do  not  provide 
as  much  incentive  for  o\a  industries  to 
stay  modem  as  the  other  modem  in- 
dustrial nations  around  the  world  whom 
we  thought  we  taught.  Apparaitly  they 
learned  their  lessons  well,  and  they 
moved  ahead  of  us.  I 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  thit  reason 
that  I  cannot  vote  for  a  proposal  which 
would  roll  back  the  production  of  energy 
in  this  country;  nor  can  I  vjote  for  a 
proposal  that  will  have  the  eflject  of  in- 
creasing the  price  of  gasoline  at  the 
pump  by  3 '72  cents  a  gallon,  as, the  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee indicates.  I 

The  price  of  gas  is  high  enough  al- 
ready, and  everybody  knows  that  if  you 
raise  the  tax,  that  increases  the  cost, 
just  as  much  higher  wages  for  labor  in- 
creases the  cost,  of  doing  business,  and 
it  vdll  have  to  be  passed  on  td  the  con- 
sumer. ! 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  so  testi- 
fied, and  so  did  everybody  else  who  ap- 
peared on  this  subject.  How  can  we  raise 
the  tax,  assuming  the  industry  is  making 
about  what  we  think  they  ought  to  make, 
without  raising  the  price  of  the  product? 
The  evidence  I  have  Indicates  that  for 
a  gallon  of  gas  retailing  at  about  60 
cents,  there  is  a  2-cent  profit  In  that 
gallon  of  gas  to  the  company  that  pro- 
duces that  gallon  of  gas.  That  company 
is  plowing  back  4  cents  to  try  to  find 
more  oil  and  gas  to  produce  mOre  energy. 
Now  then,  they  would  not  be  able  to  put 
back  twice  what  they  are  making  if  they 
were  not  making  anything.  They  would 
not  even  be  able  to  borrow  the  money. 
Therefore,  if  we  raise  the  tax  by  elim- 
inating the  depletion  allowance,  they 
wUl  have  to  raise  the  price;  otherwise 
they  cannot  stay  in  business. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
"iJix.  KENNEDY.  The  economics  of  de- 
pletion is  a  difficult  issue,  akid  I  think 
there  is  probably  no  one  better  qualified 
than  the  two  Senators,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, to  explain  the  economic  factors 
of  the  oil  Industry.  I 

I  heard  the  arg\iment  thatllf  we  elim- 
inate the  oil  depletion  allowances,  we 
will  have  an  Increase  in  the  dost  of  gaso- 
line to  the  consumer.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  gets  asKed,  as  I  get 
asked,  about  the  extraordinary  increases 
In  the  profits  of  the  major  oil  companies 
over  the  past  year.  Those  figures  have  all 
been  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

But  the  American  people  are  wonder- 
ing why  it  is  thr.t  the  majbr  oil  com- 
panies are  using  those  profits  to  buy  up 
companies  in  other  industries.  We  read 
earUer  this  week  that  Mob^  Oil  Co.  is 
trying  to  buy  Montgomery  tWard.  Now, 
Montgomei-y  Ward  is  an  Old  familiar 
store  to  those  of  us  In  New  Bngland.  But 
It  Is  not  In  the  oil  business.  I<  is  a  general 
department  store. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senato^  will  let  m« 
answer  the  question 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  j 
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;t  continue 

for  a  moment.  Mobil  propofees  to  spend 
$400  million,  not  for  research,  not  for 
finding  new  energy  sources^  but  to  buy 
Montgomery  Ward. 


Then  only  a  few  months  ago,  we  read 
that  Gulf  Oil  Co.  was  considering  buying 
the  Rlngllng  Bros  Circus.  It  would 
appear  that  Gulf  is  taking  tax  dollars 
paid  by  the  American  taxpayer  through 
the  depletion  allowance,  and  is  going  to 
the  circus. 

I  think  It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  the 
American  people  to  understand  why  the 
oil  companies  are  using  their  fantastic 
profits  to  purchase  other  companies, 
rather  than  going  out  and  exploring  for 
oil.  How  is  owning  a  circus  or  a  depart- 
ment store  going  to  give  America  the 
energy  independence  the  country  needs. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  asked 
the  question.  I  am  glad  to  educate  him 
on  that  subject.  Because  it  is  more  profit- 
able in  the  real  estate  business  and  in 
the  Montgomery  Ward  business  than  It 
Is  drilling  for  oil. 

The  Gulf  Oil  Co.  had  an  advertisement 
in  the  paper  a  while  back — I  hope  the 
Senator  read  it;  I  saw  it  and  read  it — 
a  full  page  in  the  Washington  Post,  where 
they  explained  that  It  Is  true  they  made 
a  lot  of  additional  money  cm  their  foreign 
oil,  because  the  value  of  the  oil  they  had 
in  inventary  obviously  went  up  when  the 
price  of  oil  went  up,  because  the  Arabs 
raised  their  price. 

But  within  this  country,  within  the 
United  States,  if  you  are  looking  at  their 
oil-producing  operations  during  this  year 
— ^with  all  these  high  profits  one  hears 
discussed  here — they  made  less  money  in 
producing  oil  than  they  made  the  year 
before.  I  am  talking  about  the  oil  they 
produced  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  They  were  making  less;  if 
you  take  out  their  petrochemical  opera- 
tions, which  is  a  big  operation  for  that 
company,  just  look  at  what  they  are  mak- 
ing on  oil  selling  at  the  controlled  price, 
which  Is  about  $5.25  for  old  oil.  Including 
the  $10  they  get  for  such  new  oil  as  they 
can  find,  they  average  about  $7  a  barrel 
for  the  crude  oil  produced  here  right  now, 
and  that  price  must  be  averaged  with  the 
price  for  natural  gas  to  find  the  real  price 
for  energy  produced  from  oil  and  gas.  Be- 
cause natural  gas  is  selling  for  a  much 
lower  price  in  terms  of  energy,  the  aver- 
age equivalent  price  is  only  $4  a  barrel 
for  oil  and  gas  produced  in  this  country, 
compared  with  $10  a  barrel  for  foreign 
oil. 

On  domestic  oil  and  gas,  Mr.  President, 
they  are  making  less  profit  this  year,  even 
with  all  the  tremendous  increase  in  for- 
eign profits,  than  they  did  the  year  be- 
fore, and  that  was  not  a  particularly 
good  year.  They  are  also  plowing  back 
more  than  twice  as  much  in  trying  to  find 
more  energy  In  this  country  than  they 
did  the  year  before.  Why  are  they  not 
Investing  more  than  that?  Because  it  is 
not  all  that  profitable. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  not 
touch  all  that,  the  greater  profitability  of 
foreign  oil,  where  these  companies  are 
making  all  this  money.  It  costs  15  cents  a 
barrel  to  produce  a  lot  of  that  oil;  they 
are  selling  It  for  $10  a  barrel.  Even  after 
the  foreign  government  takes  out  $7  a 
barrel,  that  still  leaves  an  awfully  large 
profit— $3  a  barrel  for  something  that 
cost  you  15  cents  a  barrel  to  produce. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  they  not  get  a  de- 
pletion allowance  on  the  foreign  oil? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  and  I  would  favor 
eliminating  the  depletion  allowance  on 
that  foreign  oil.  But  here  in  this  country, 
during  the  last  15  years,  half  of  the  20,000 
independent  producers  have  been  put  out 
of  business,  because  they  could  not  com- 
pete with  that  foreign  oil  the  way  it 
was.  So  the  20,000  independents  have 
been  reduced  to  10,000. 1  hope  the  Sena- 
tor win  read  these  hearings.  These  peo- 
ple came  in  and  testified  that  If  we  take 
away  their  depletion  allowance,  as  sug- 
gested here,  the  10,000  will  go  down  to 
5,000  in  a  hurry. 

We  need  those  producers,  and  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  if  he  wants  to  raise  revenue 
from  the  oil  industry,  he  ought  to  be 
raising  it  on  that  foreign  oil.  It  Is  still 
so  much  more  profitable  than  oil  pro- 
duced here  that  we  still  have  our  rigs 
manufactured  In  Morgan  City,  La.,  and 
hauled  over  to  the  North  Sea,  Nigeria, 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  They  are  still  sending 
our  best  welders  and  oil  rig  men  over 
there,  because  it  is  more  profitable  for 
them  to  work  there  than  here. 

To  increase  taxes  on  the  oil  Industry, 
I  would  favor  taxing  this  exportation  of 
jobs  abroad,  rather  than  putting  the  in- 
dependent people  out  of  business  here 
in  the  United  States.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
we  have  put  half  of  them  out  of  business 
already;  why  kill  the  other  half? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jaeld? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  couJd  respond 
briefly  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
restate  the  question  for  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  has  been  sharpened 
somewhat  by  the  response  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

I  asked  him  why  the  oil  companies  are 
moving  into  the  department  store  busi- 
ness and  Into  the  circus  business.  He 
says,  well,  that  is  where  the  profits  are. 

The  consumers  want  to  know  why  they 
ought  to  be  subsidizing  these  major  oil 
companies  to  drill  for  oil,  and  then  find 
they  are  using  the  profits  instead  to  go 
out  and  buy  Montgomery  Ward  and  the 
Rlngllng  Bros.  Circus.  Millions  of  ordi- 
nary taxpayers  are  subsidizing  the  oil 
companies  to  the  tune  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year,  through  the  oil  depletion 
allowance.  The  justification  for  the  de- 
pletion allowance  was  to  give  the  com- 
panies an  Incentive  to  go  out  and  find 
new  resources.  The  people  cannot  under- 
stand what  Is  happening. 

I  am  all  for  the  small  independents.  I 
am  all  for  the  wildcatters  and  the  inde- 
pendent operators;  and  if  they  are  at 
such  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  find- 
ing resources  and  reserves,  because  of  the 
practices  of  the  major  oil  companies,  then 
I  am  for  doing  something  about  that. 
That  may  very  well  be  the  case.  But  after 
listening  to  the  distinguished   Senator 


from  Louisiana,  I  wonder  how  he  justifies 
giving  the  depletion  allowance  to  the 
major  oil  companies.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  getting  Into  areas  which 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
search and  exploration.  How  can  he 
justify  the  fact  that  with  the  highest 
profits  In  oil  history,  the  American  tax- 
payer has  to  subsidize  the  oil  companies 
to  buy  department  stores  and  circuses. 
That  subsidy  is  coming  out  of  the  average 
taxpayer's  pocket.  That  subsidy  has  to 
t)e  made  up  some  way,  and  the  way  it  is 
being  made  up  is  from  the  pockets  of 
milli<ms  of  ordinary  citizens. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  those  high 
profits  the  Senator  is  talking  about  are 
being  realized  out  of  oil  produced  in  for- 
eign lands.  It  is  not  all  that  profitable 
here.  In  fact,  the  reason  why  It  was  so 
unprofitable  that  when  the  oil  was  cut 
off  from  the  Near  East,  we  almost  suf- 
fered a  calamity,  was  that  this  coimtry 
because  of  its  tax  policies,  was  export- 
ing its  energy  industry.  Every  year  the 
capacity  of  the  American  industry  to 
produce  was  going  down,  at  what  looked 
like  about  a  45  degree  angle  on  the  chart. 
When  the  Arabs  put  the  boycott  on  and 
world  prices  went  up,  new  oil  production 
in  the  country  was  permitted  to  have 
the  same  prices  the  Arabs  were  getting 
for  the  oil  that  slipped  through  the 
blockade.  That  turned  it  around,  and 
now  we  have  had  a  40  percent  increase  in 
drilling.  That  is  not  near  enough.  We 
need  a  100  percent  increase  in  drilling. 
We  increased  drilling  by  one-half  just 
to  get  back  to  where  we  were  15  years 
ago.  We  should  increase  it  at  the  rate 
of  100  percent,  but  we  have  managed 
only  40  percent.  Anyone  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness Is  scared  that  ther  will  lose  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  and  that  the  inde- 
pendents would  be  driven  out  of  business. 
They  say  repeal  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance means  that  half  of  them  will  be  out 
of  business  In  the  next  5  years.  Even 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  put 
our  money  into  it  at  one  time — and  he 
understands  the  problems  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry a  lot  more  than  the  average  lay- 
man does — tells  us  that  this  would  hurt 
the  jidependents  here  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  woul..  hurt  the  major  companies. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  big  profits 
are  in  foreign  oil.  Up  in  New  York  they 
are  charging  $10  a  barrel,  and  if  they 
could  get  it,  they  would  be  charging  more 
than  $20.  We  have  oil  that  we  sell  for 
$5.25.  We  are  selling  gas  a  lot  cheaper 
than  that.  The  price  of  gas  works  out  to 
be  about  25  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  at  least  down  in  my  State.  It 
should  be  $1 — which  then  compares 
with  about  $6  for  oil. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  has  raised  a 
valid  questicsi  and  one  that  deserves  an- 
swering if  I  could.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Louisiana,  let  me 
try  to  answer  it.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts says,  let  us  look  at  the  big 
pictvire.  That  is  right.  We  should  look  at 
the  big  picture. 

These  are  the  facts : 

When  people  talk  about  profits  in  the 
oil  business,  because  the  newspapers  have 
chosen  to  ignore  some  very  important 
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elements  of  the  facts,  tlie  average  person 
does  not  know  the  facts.  First  of  all, 
what  has  happened  here  Is  that  we  have 
had  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  That  ac- 
counts for  the  significant  increase  in  the 
profitability  of  many  oil  operations — the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  Arabs  put 
an  oil  export  boycott  into  effect.  At  the 
same  time  they  put  that  boycott  on,  we 
had  a  rise  in  prices  because  they  got  to- 
gether as  a  cartel  that  controlled  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  world  oil  production 
and  reserves.  This  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  decision  on  the  part  of  the  oil 
companies  but  w£is  a  vmilateral  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  oil  exporting  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  Arab  oil  exporting 
coun tires.  They  said.  "We  are  going  to 
raise  the  price."  Everyone  knows  that 
the  profits  are  absolutely  out  of  sight — 
or  they  think  they  are. 

Occidental  had  an  increase  in  profit- 
ability compared  to  the  return  on  invest- 
ment in  1973  over  1972  of  718  percent. 

The  distingxilshed  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  stood  on  this  floor 
and  said  that  those  profits  were  perfectly 
obscene.  He  said  they  were  unconscion- 
able, that  they  are  xmconscionable  and 
we  should  stop  them.  Of  course  we 
should. 

What  he  did  not  say — what  he  failed 
to  say— was  that  in  1971,  Occidental  did 
not  make  any  money.  It  lost  money.  It 
went  in  the  hole.  I  repeat,  it  went  in  the 
hole. 

What  happened  in  1972?  Occidental 
did  not  decide  they  were  going  to  pay  no 
divideiids,  because  they  wanted  to  keep 
selling  their  stock— Just  like  everyone 
else  does.  So.  what  did  they  do?  They 
said,  "We  will  pay  a  rate  of  return  of 
one  and  three-tenths  percent."  They  did 
have  a  better  year  in  1973.  They  decided 
to  pay  a  better  rate  of  return.  They  paid 
about  9  percent.  If  we  divide  out  the  frac- 
tions that  follow  the  one  and  three- 
tenths  percent  of  the  9  percent,  we  will 
find  that  there  was  an  increase  in  profits 
of  718  percent. 

But,  no  one  said — I  repeat,  no  one 
said — ^that  a  nine  percent  return  on  in- 
vestment W4S  a  very  good  investment. 
What  happened?  Occidental's  stocks 
along  with  Exxon,  Texaco,  Mobil,  Gulf, 
all  dropped  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

So  I  ask.  Mr.  President,  if  this  is  such 
a  great  business,  tf  these  profits  are  so 
much  out  of  sight,  why  is  it  that  the 
discerning  American  investor  did  not 
buy  some  of  these  stocks? 

He  did  not  buy  them  because  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  proposals 
were  being  made  to  all  kinds  of  punitive 
action  against  the  oil  companies. 

They  were  going  to  repeal  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance.  They  were  going  to 
knock  out  the  foreign  tax  credits.  They 
were  going  to  knock  out  the  intangible 
drilling  cost  accounting  procedures. 
They  were  going  to  require  that  one-half 
of  Federal  land  owned  had  to  be  bid  for 
on  a  royalty  basis.  They  called  for  hor- 
izontal divestiture  of  all  oil  companies 
for  anyone  In  the  oil  business  who  was 
contributing  to  the  coal  business,  or  was 
doing  any  research  on  solar  energy.  They 
called  for  a  vertical  divestiture  so  that  if 


they  were  interested  in  rnati  than  one 
of  the  businesses  producing  transporta- 
tion by  pipeline,  refining,  or  the  retail- 
ing of  oil.  they  had  to  get  rfci  of  aU  of 

They  introduced  proposals 'to  put  the 
Government  into  the  oil  bufiness.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  s$ld  that  we 
will  put  the  Federal  Goveri^ment  into 
the  business  so  that  we  will  >ave  a  way 
to  measure  what  is  a  reasonlible  return 
on  profits.  Then  they  further  proposed 
to  charter  aU  integrated  oil  icompanies. 
Maybe  everyone  knows  what  ;hat  means 
and  perhaps  some  do  not.  I  know  that 
the  Senators  from  Louisiana  and  Mas- 
sachusetts know  what  it  means.  It 
means  that  on  every  one  o:  the  inte- 
grated oil  company  operations  they 
would  have  a  representative  pf  the  pub- 
lic sitting  in  on  the  board  of  ttotstees  just 
to  see  that  everyone  stayed  on,  just  so 
the  public  interest  was  represented. 

Those  are  the  sort  of  proposals  they 
had  in  mind. 

They  did  not  stop  there,  t  lough,  they 

had  more  in  mind. 

They  said,  "We  will  force  he  oil  com- 
panies to  make  pubUc  disci  )sure  of  aU 
the  information  they  have,  although  it 
may  have  nothing  to  do  wltt  the  overall 
public  interest.  We  will  require  every  oil 
company  to  disclose  every  bit  of  confi- 
dential information  it  has."  ^^ 

Another  proposal  would  i  sxtend  FPC 
price  regulation  to  crude  ol  as  well  as 
intrastate  gas  in  addition  to  interstate 
gas  which  is  already  regulated. 

And  of  course,  there  are  stUl  those  who 
want  to  roll  back  the  price  jof  crude  oil 
and  repeal  the  stripper  we*  exemption 
for  marginal  wells  and  appl*  a  so-called 
windfall  profits  tax  to  the  i^ice  of  crude 

So  Mr.  President,  what  mi  good  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  rnjj  cherished 
friend,  asked  is:  Why  did  Okilf  and  Mo- 
bU  talk  about  diversifying  fheir  invest- 
ments? I    ^         .     . 

All  I  can  say  is,  if  I  owhed  a  single 
share  of  oU  stock— which  U.  do  notr— I 
would  sure  want  to  be  getting  out  of  that 
business,  because  if  only  naif  the  bills 
proposed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  aie 
enacted,  it  would  turn  out  tdbe  the  poor- 
est investment  anyone  cou|d  make. 

Mr.  President,  and  the  Occidental  ob- 
scene profits— as  Senator  Jackson  char- 
acterized them— of  718  pen  sent.  Uncon- 
scionable? Of  course  it  wis— until  we 
start  comparing  that  fact  t.  >  the  amount 
of  the  9  percent  return  oi  the  invest- 
ment. 

The  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times  thought  that  th  s  was  clearly 
not  in  the  best  interests  cf  the  public. 
They  had  great  headlines  i  aying,  in  ef- 
fect, look  at  the  unconscion  ible  profits— 
9  percent  for  Occidental. 

However,  they  did  not  po  nt  out  to  the 
American  people  that  the  Washington 
Post  that  very  same  year  1  tad  profits  in 
excess  of  14  percent. 

The  New  York  Times  d  d  not  say  to 
the  American  people,  "We  t  ave  had  prof- 
its in  excess  of  14  percent, "  They  never 
mentioned  that.  They  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  rea]  ly  want  to  be 
a  wise  investor,  then  get  nut  of  the  oil 
liusiness  and  invest,  instea  i,  in  CBS  be- 
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cause  when  CBS  was  blastingi  .  _  .  _ 
companies  day  after  day,  morning  after 
morning,  and  night  after  night,  they  did 
not  say  that  CBS  at  the  same  time  had 
had  a  return  of  18.5  percent. 

Then,  further,  If  we  really  (want  to 
look — as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
said  we  should,  and  I  agree  with  him — 
at  which  has  been  happening  in  foreign 
countries,  I  would  say  that  we  are  dam 
lucky,  we  are  very  fortimate  as  Ameri- 
cans that  we  have  American  invfestments 
abroad.  I 

Because  you  know  what  happened,  Mr. 
President?  Two  things  happened:  When 
the  Arabs  put  on  the  oil  boycott,  we  also 
had  some  of  the  same  questions  we  find 
current  here  day  after  day,  we  find  they 
were  also  operating  in  other  parts  of 
the  world — in  Nigeria,  in  Venezuela,  in 
Indonesia — and  when  the  Arabs  stopped 
the  oil  from  flowing  to  America  last  fall, 
when  they  put  their  boycott  pn,  these 
American  companies,  without  violating 
any  trust  or  any  of  the  laws  of  the  lands 
under  which  they  were  operating  in  the 
Middle  East,  were  able  at  the  aame  time 
to  divert  oil  that  would  have  been  going 
and  was  going  to  other  sources  to  the 
United  States,  and  we  got  through  last 
winter  in  pretty  good  shape.      | 

We  got  through  in  pretty  g^  shape 
because  the  oil  kept  flowing,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  said,  "We  are 
going  to  freeze  to  death,  almost."  He 
was  saying  that  last  winter.  A^e  did  not 
quite  freeze  to  death.  Despite  the  fact 
that  we  could  not  buy  any  woolen  under- 
wear, because  the  coyotes  had  eaten  most 
of  the  sheep  in  the  West,  we  were  still 
able  to  get  through  the  vrinter,  He  made 
dire  predictions  about  how  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  to  ration  gasoline  or  that  we 
could  not  get  through  the  winter.  We  did 
not  ration  gasoline.  I 

We  got  through  the  winter  Most  of 
the  people  kept  their  jobs.  Mpst  of  the 
factories  kept  running.  I 

All  I  can  say  to  my  good  iriend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and 'my  cher- 
ished friend,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, is  that  I  am  glad  American  dol- 
lai-s  were  invested  in  Saudi  Arabia,  in 
Nigeria,  in  Venezuela,  in  Canada,  in  In- 
donesia, and  a  lot  of  other  places  around 
the  world,  including  the  No:'th  Sea.  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  chain  nan  of  the 
Finance  Committee  that  tha;  was  how 
we  were  able  to  get  through  the  winter 
in  as  good  shape  as  we  did. 

Though  I  do  not  have  any  reason  at 
all  to  suspect  that  a  word  o:  what  the 
Senator  and  I  may  say  hern  now  will 
ever  see  print  in  any  of  the  aig  metro- 
politan eastern  newspapers,  ^t  still  is  a 
fact  that  the  oil  business  is  njot  the  best 
business  in  the  world  if  ond  wants  to 
make  a  profit. 

It  is  still  a  fact  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  have  said  the  profit  s  of  the  oil 
industry  are  unconscionable,  these  prof- 
its do  not  start  to  equal  th€  return  on 
investments  in  the  WashingU  n  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  ^  would  like 
to  make  another  point.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  asked  about  the  coriipany  buy- 
ing Montgomery  Ward.  I  bejieve  it  will 
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be  found  that  the  major  companies  are 
anticipating  either  the  repeal  or  a  dras- 
tic reduction  of  the  depletion  allowance. 
That  being  the  case,  they  are  looking  to 
where  they  can  put  their  money  and 
claim  tax  advantages  that  they  will  lose 
when  they  lose  the  depletion  allowance. 
For  one  thing,  some  of  us  suspect  that 
they  are  moving  to  try  to  acquire  as 
many  of  their  own  filling  stations  as  they 
can,  rather  than  lease  them  or  do  busi- 
ness with  independent  filling  station  op- 
erators, so  they  can  take  depreciation 
on  those  holdings. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  effect,  the  Senator 
is  saying  the  majors  are  going  to  take 
over  the  small  independents.  That  ought 
to  be  a  resd  concern  to  the  American 
people. 

Here  are  the  major  oil  grants,  going 
out,  buying  up  the  small  independents, 
driving  the  small  businessmen  out  of 
Inisiness.  Many  of  these  Independent 
firms  have  been  in  the  same  family  for 
two  or  three  generations. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  has  some  concern  about  the 
small  independents.  I  wish  he  had  the 
same  concern  about  the  small  independ- 
ent oil  producer. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  certainly  do. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  am  concerned  about  both 
of  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  enjoyed  the  warm 
and  good  support  of  the  small  inde- 
pendents. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  interesting  to  lis- 
ten to  the  explanation  of  how  the  people 
In  my  part  of  the  coimtry  are  being 
served  by  the  production  of  domestic  oil 
In  the  United  States  and  how  the  major 
domestic  oil  compsmies  are  a  friend  of  the 
New  Englanders.  It  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  major  oil  companies  had  an 
oil  Import  quota  system  which  kept  New 
Englanders  from  purchasing  cheap  for- 
eign oil.  We  had  to  buy  it  in  the  United 
States,  at  a  higher  price,  but  the  major 
oil  companies  insisted  that  the  quota  had 
to  be  k^t  OTi.  So  we  were  forced  to  pay 
astronomical  prices  for  oil. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  talks 
about  people  not  losing  their  jobs.  I 
would  like  to  take  him  up  to  Fitchburg 
and  Leominster  and  other  cities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  introduce  him  to  the 
thousands  of  people  in  the  plastics  in- 
dustry who  lost  their  jobs  because  of  the 
oil  crisis. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  decline  to 
yield  further.  I  have  the  floor,  and  I 
should  like  to  respond. 

The  Senator  has  spoken  about  the 
quota  system.  I  was  never  under  the  im- 
pression that  a  major  company  asked  for 
that  system.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
worked  for  it,  and  the  late  John  Kennedy 
helped  us  to  implement  the  quota  system 
because  he  thought  it  was  good  for  the 
country,  as  did  I. 
My  thought  was  this:  If  we  do  not 


have  an  industry  in  this  country  that  is 
able  to  produce  essential  requirements 
for  fuel,  we  are  going  to  regret  It.  We  in 
Louisiana  were  not  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  oil.  In  Louisiana,  where 
we  produce  more  oil,  for  a  State  of  its 
size,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
we  were  not  able  to  cwnpete  with  wells 
that  produced  6,000  barrels  a  day  and 
up.  The  best  we  could  find  at  that  time 
was,  perhaps,  a  well  which  might  pro- 
duce 400  barrels  a  day  at  full  capacity. 

They  have  wells  there  which  produce 
SIS  much  as  400,000  barrels  a  day.  If  we 
have  one  that  produces  400  to  500  barrels 
a  day,  we  think  we  are  doing  very  well. 
I  understand  that  one  or  two  wells  have 
been  foimd  in  the  Gulf  that  might  pro- 
duce as  much  as  3,000  barrels  a  day.  The 
average  well  in  this  country  produces  14 
barrels  a  day,  and  the  average  well  in  the 
Near  East  produces  approximately  6,000 
barrels  a  day.  So,  relatively  speaking, 
their  average  well  produces  about  500 
times  as  much  as  the  average  well  in  the 
United  States.  Their  production  cost  is 
less  than  25  cents.  On  new  oil  found  in 
this  coimtry,  our  production  cost  runs 
around  $5. 

So  this  industry,  which  produces  the 
essential  requirements  of  energy  for  the 
United  States,  caimot  begin  to  compete 
on  a  strictly  head-on  competitive  basis 
with  the  wells  in  the  Near  East. 

We  need  an  energy  industry,  because 
we  always  face  the  possibility  of  a  recur- 
rence of  the  situation  that  occurred 
when  the  Arabs  tried  to  shut  off  supplies 
during  the  Suez  crisis  and  when  they  did 
during  the  past  winter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

In  order  to  have  a  domestic  industry, 
not  only  the  people  of  New  England  but 
also  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  pay- 
ing approximately  $1.25  a  barrel  more 
than  they  would  have  paid  if  we  could 
have  persuaded  the  Arabs  to  produce  it 
and  sell  it  to  us  at  the  level  of  profit 
they  were  making  at  that  time  and  the 
level  of  Government  take  they  had  at 
that  time.  So  all  of  us  in  the  country 
are  paying  more  for  our  energy. 

That  was  done  in  order  to  have  an 
industry  that  could  see  us  through  any 
emergency  that  might  strike  us,  that 
could  see  us  through  thick  and  thin — 
an  industry  that  could  keep  them  honest 
over  there,  could  make  them  keep  their 
price  at  a  reasonable  level.  What  hap- 
pened in  this  industry  was  a  decline  in 
domestic  oil  exploration  to  the  point 
where  the  industry  could  not  begin  to 
take  care  of  America's  needs.  The  Arabs 
put  an  embargo  on  us  when  we  sided  with 
Israel  against  them  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
war.  What  little  oil  we  could  get  sold 
for  sis  much  as  $20  a  barrel.  I  feel  sorry 
for  the  people  in  New  England  who  are 
paying  those  prices. 

But  we  did  try  to  help,  and  we  have 
been  selling  the  oil  we  produce  in  our 
part  of  the  country  for  $5.25  under  a 
Government  control  program — ^for  which 
I  voted  as  a  Senator  from  an  oil-pro- 
ducing State — while  they  were  produc- 
ing it,  shipping  it  here,  and  charging 
$20  and  more  a  barrel.  Even  when  one 
allows  a  price  of  $10  for  newly  discovered 


oil,  the  average  price  we  pay  for  energy, 
including  what  we  pay  for  gas,  which  is 
being  regulated  at  a  low  price  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  as  though 
gas  producers  were  generating  plants 
rather  than  oil  producers,  works  out  to 
$4  a  bsurrel — compared  to  the  $20  a  bsorel 
we  were  pa3ning  for  imported  oil. 

ThaJt  is  the  advantage  of  having  a 
strong  domestic  industry.  Regardless  of 
what  the  price  may  have  been,  the  point 
is  that,  when  needed  it,  it  was  there. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  an  interesting 
argument.  It  is  exactly  the  same  argu- 
ment we  have  heard  for  years  and  years. 
The  fact  is  that  Georgia  does  not  need 
that  much  home  heating  oil,  nor  do  they 
need  it  in  North  Csu-olina  or  South  Caro- 
lina, or  Louisiana,  or  many  other  South- 
em  States.  How  much  home  heating  oil 
do  they  use  in  Arizona? 

The  fact  is  tlmt  New  England  hsis  6 
percent  of  the  population,  and  we  use  25 
percent  of  the  home  heating  oil.  So  in 
order  that  we  may  have  sm  oil  industry 
in  the  Nation,  the  people  in  New  Big- 
land,  the  Northeast,  and  the  North  At- 
lantic States  have  had  to  pay  a  special 
price  for  it. 

We  need  a  national  defense.  We  have 
aircraft  carriers,  we  have  missiles,  we 
have  bombers.  But  we  do  not  have  New 
England  paying  for  a  disproportionate 
share.  They  pay  the  same  share  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  pay. 

If  it  is  a  national  policy  to  protect  a 
national  interest  with  regsu-d  to  national 
security,  the  burden  should  be  bome 
even-handedly  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
should  not  be  placed  on  those  who  hap- 
pen to  come  from  a  psuijcular  area  of 
the  country  which  hsis  extreme  cold  in 
the  winter.  Yet  that  was  what  was  done 
with  the  oil  import  policy.  That  is  why  it 
■was  so  inequitable. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  debates 
in  this  body  in  1840  were  just  as  heated 
as  they  su-e  now,  perhaps  more  so,  be- 
cause some  Southern  States  were  raising 
the  devil  about  the  fact  that  they  were 
producing  cotton  and  farm  products, 
sind  whatnot,  and  buying  manufactured 
goods  from  New  England  at  prices  pro- 
tected by  high  tariff  rates  to  protect 
American  industry  and  American  msmu- 
facturers. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  industry 
that  can  provide  our  energy  require- 
ments— and  I  am  not  talking  about  oil — 
if  we  are  going  to  have  am  industry  to 
keep  the  American  people  warm  in  the 
wintertime  and  provide  them  with  gaso- 
line for  their  automobiles  and  fuel  for 
their  generating  plants,  for  their  air-con- 
ditioning, and  in  the  other  comforts,  and, 
by  all  means,  fuel  to  see  us  through  a  war 
if  we  are  forced  to  fight  one,  and  fuel  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  our  allies  in  the  event 
they  find  themselves  in  distress,  then  it 
is  going  to  cost  us  more  to  produce  that 
energy  here  than  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
people  in  Saudia  Arabia,  because  they 
produce  at  25  cents  a  barrel. 

We  can  find  new  oil  at  about  $5  a  bar- 
rel. It  is  going  to  cost  us  $7  or  $8  a  bar- 
rel to  bring  in  new  coal  and  shale  oil; 
smd  if  we  do  not  bring  in  new  coal  and 
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shale  oil.  we  will  never  be  self-sufiBclent 
in  this  country. 

n  we  can  make  a  big  breakthrough 
in  atomic  power,  then  we  can  forget  the 
oil  and  gas.  We  will  not  need  it,  and  we 
can  sell  It  on  the  world  marketplace. 

One  more  point  with  regard  to  the  oil 
industry — all  during  the  time  we  had 
those  restrictions,  there  was  no  restric- 
tion on  residual  fuel  oil,  which,  of  couise, 
could  be  imported  without  any  limitation 
whatever. 

Quite  apart  from  the  need  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  its  energy  requirements 
and  to  build  a  nation  that  is  self-suffi- 
cient, the  Senator  further  proposes  to 
eliminate  tlie  faster  depreciation  write- 
offs allowed  by  ADR  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment, thereby  encouraging  investments 
in  automating  their  plants  and  eqxiip- 
ment. 

Ml-.  President.  I  am  amazed  to  find 
that  the  United  States,  which  I  always 
thought  had  the  most  modern  plants  in 
the  world,  is  becoming  a  second-rate 
power  and  that  it  is  not  as  modem  as 
some  of  the  nations  with  which  we  are 
competing,  such  as  West  Germany,  Ja- 
pan, and  others.  We  should  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  keep  our  Naiion  self- 
sufficient. 

I  think  John  Kannedj*  was  right  when 
he  persuaded  me  to  go  along  with  the 
tremendous  new  incentive  for  new  plants 
and  equipment — the  investment  tax 
credit.  It  was  against  my  better  judg- 
ment, but  I  do  not  regret  it  now.  One 
cannot  find  anything  in  the  tax  code  that 
departs  from  tax  equity  as  much  as  that 
did.  Tliat  is  a  7-percent  tax  credit  for  an 
expense  that  is  also  deductible.  The  in- 
vestor can  write  off  the  entii-e  cost  of 
equipment  through  depreciation — in 
addition  to  the  7 -percent  tax  credit.  I 
helped  to  put  tiiat  law  on  the  statute 
books.  Looking  back  upon  it,  I  am  glad 
I  did  because  it  stimulated  the  economy 
and  it  helped  to  keep  this  country  pros- 
perous. 

It  helped  the  Senators  late  brother. 
President  John  Kennedy,  and  President 
Ljndon  Johnson,  over  a  period  of  8  years 
to  maintain  better  economic  conditions 
than  before.  It  was  a  fantastic  achieve- 
ment. That  provision  encouraged  our 
businessmen  to  modernize  our  plants  and 
become  more  productive. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  we  have  submitted  that  af- 
fects the  investment  tax  credit.  The  only 
thing  it  affects  in  this  respect  is  acceler- 
ated depreciation.  We  draw  a  distinction, 
and  economists  draw  a  distinction,  be- 
tween the  two  different  programs. 

I  agree  that  under  President  Kennedy, 
the  investment  tax  credit  had  an  impor- 
tant impact  in  terms  of  stimulating  the 
economy.  It  is  a  measure  I  continue  to 
support,  although  I  think  its  beneficial 
impact  can  be  sharpened. 

I  reject  the  Senator's  attempt  to  lump 
a  loophole  like  ADR  with  the  investment 
tax  credit.  Our  amendment  affects  only 
ADR.  It  does  not  touch  the  investment 
credit. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  if  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  tax  equity  one  can  better  de- 
fend accelerated  depreciation  than  the 
investment  tax  credit.  But  the  tax  laws 
we  have  written  do  not  proceed  on  that 
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basis.  It  depends  on  ho^'  one  made  his 
money  and  what  he  did  w|th  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  ^      _  . 
ordinary  taxpayer  winda  up  paying  too 
much,  because  others  par  too  little. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senitor  mlffht  say 
that,  but  he  does  not  wa(nt  to  reflect  on 
his  brother  and  my  deaf  friend.  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy,  who|  helped  to  make 
it  that  way  by  proposing!  the  investment 
tax  credit.  It  did  help  :o  make  this  a 
more  prosperous  coun  ry,  as  I  said 
before. 

We  have  many  provii  ions  in  the  tax 
laws  that  fall  into  this  lategory.  If  one 
gives  to  a  charity,  there  is  a  tax  deduc- 
tion; if  one  puts  money  into  a  founda- 
tion, the  foundation  dods  not  pay  taxes 
on  the  income  from  that  money,  within 
certain  limits;  if  one  invests  in  equip- 
ment used  in  his  busiress,  he  gets  an 
investment  tax  credit. 

How  much  tax  one  is  joing  to  pay  de- 
pends on  what  one  does  with  his  money. 
I  have  heard  some  p(  ople  argue  that 
taxes  should  be  based  entirely  on  the 
Government's  need  for  i  evenue,  and  not 
to  achieve  any  other  p  irpose.  The  late 
George  Humphrey,  the  1  ormer  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  made  that  argument 
when  he  first  became  Secretary  of  the 
Ti-easury  under  the  late  President  Eisen- 
hower. They  did  not  st  ly  with  that  for 
a  year.  They  found  thst  if  the  country 
is  going  to  be  prospero*  s,  we  must  have 
laws  that  encourage  peo  )le  to  invest  their 
money  in  ways  that  pul  people  to  work; 
we  must  have  investmsnt  in  jobs  and 
equipment  in  order  to  '.  teep  the  country 
prosperous. 

They  learned  from  r<  cession.  We  had 
three  recessions  in  th4t  8-year  period. 
Then,  we  provided  th^  investment  tax 
incentive,  and  in  the  next  8  years  while 
John  Kennedy  and  tyndon  Johnson 
sei-ved  as  Presidents  of  tilie  United  States, 
there  was  not  a  single  recession 

That  being  the  case, 
the  first  to  say  that  thi 
President  Johnson  an 
nedy  were  designed  to 
ployment  and  full  pr 
every  person  a  chance 
tion  being  a  nation  of 
should  encourage  busi 
modernize,  and  to  m 
So  we  have  tax  la 
incentives  for  people 
ways  in  which  we  wo 
earn  it,  and  to  spend  itlin  ways  we  would 
like  them  to  spend  it.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  ever  going  to  see  aj  President  depart 
from   that  principle.  Even  though  tax 
equity,  or  the  principl^  that  people  with 
the  same  income  pay  efiual  taxes,  should 
be  pursued,  it  does  not  take  precedence 
over  the  need  for  the  ffation  to  be  pros- 
perous, over  the  need  tfor  the  Nation  to 
be  strong,  and  over  thi  need  for  the  Na- 
tion to  be  able  to  def en^  itself. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  jPresident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield.  I 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  statement,  ther^  is  very  little  that 
I  could  disagree  witlii  with  this  excep- 
tion: Just  because  welhave  many  legiti- 
mate Incentives  In  th*  tax  laws,  It  does 
not  mean  we  have  to  g  ve  our  blanket  ac- 
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ceptance  to  the  entire  Inte  mal  Revenue 
Code.  There  are  far  too  many  loopholes 
that  exist  within  it  today.  IThat  is  what 
this  debate  is  about. 

I  think  we  can  achieve  t'  le  purpose  of 
an  expanding  economy  wit^  full  employ- 
ment, without  402  Ameripans  making 
over  $100,000  but  paying]  not  1  cent 
in  taxes,  which  was  the  cas0  in  1972. 

I  do  not  think  those  two  Ipbjectives  are 
inconsistent.  We  can  close  the  loopholes, 
and  we  can  also  have  an  exMnding  econ- 
omy and  full  employment.  I  do  not  think 
those  purposes  are  inconsistent. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  bv  this  amend- 
ment is  to  deal  with  the  fonr  of  the  most 
notorious  loopholes  in  the  itax  laws.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  [familiar  with 
the  way  wealthy  taxpayers  use  these 
loopholes  to  avoid  their  responsibility  to 
their  country  to  pay  their  taxes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  the  testimony  in  the  hearings  on 
the  tax  proposals  that  the  Senator  has 
before  the  Senate  at  this  tiAie? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  I  am  also  f amUiar 
with  some  of  the  statemejnts  that  were 
made  in  other  hearings.  Fpv  example,  as 
Prof.  Robert  Eisner,  of  Northwestern 
University,  who  spent  manjy  years  study- 
ing asset  depreciation,  t<ild  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  earlier  this 
year,  with  respect  to  ADR:1 

There  Is  little  evidence  ttiat  "liberaliza- 
tion" of  depreciation  aUowaiices  of  this  type 
will  have  much  effect  on  intestment. 
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would  be  one  of 

policies  of  both 

President  Ken- 

[laintain  full  em- 

sperity  and  give 

work.  The  Na- 

lee  enterprise,  we 

less  to  expand,  to 

te  a  profit. 
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earn  money  in 

Id  like  people  to 


He  went  on  to  note  thatj 

If  the  objective  were  to  Increase  invest- 
ment ^>endlng,  economic  analysis  makes 
clear  that  a  far  more  effectwe  device,  dollar 
for  dollar  of  tax  loss  to  the  (Treasury .  would 
be  some  form  of  direct  investment  subsidy  or 
tax  credit. 

As  the  Chairman  knows!  an  investment 
tax  credit  to  stimulate  capital  investment 
was  also  adopted  as  part  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971,  providing  a«iple  tax  relief 
and  investment  incentives  for  corpora- 
tions. There  is  no  need  f or^ADR.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  tax  bonus  for  companies  to  do  what 
they  are  already  doing. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  not  an- 
swered my  question.  The  Question  can  be 
answered  with  a  simple  "*yes"  or  "no." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  was  about 
to  read  some  parts  of  his  hearings  to  me; 
I  thought  I  would  read!  some  parts  of 
other  hearings  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG.  Trying  to  anticipate  the 
amendments  he  offered  here,  the  Senator 
was  Icind  enough  to  pnovide  me  with 
what  be  thought  would  be  appropriate. 
He  has  offered  some  of  them  before.  So  I 
arranged  for  some  comifiittee  hearings, 
to  give  people  an  opportunity  to  testify, 
so  that  we  would  have  dome  idea  about 
what  proposals  would  be  appropriate. 

Throughout  these  hear  Ings  we  find  the 
statement  repeated  thj  t  the  Senator 
wants  to  tax  some  rich  p  srson  who  made 
a  lot  of  money  but  paid  no  taxes.  But  if 
that  is  the  Senator's  purp  ose,  the  amend- 
ment he  has  offered  hen !  is  not  going  to 
do  it.  For  example,  if  t  tie  Senator  will 
look  at  page  7  of  the  hearings,  there  is 
a  table  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  summarized  his  suggestions, 
which  include  a  proposal  to  determine  a 
minimum  taxable  inconie  for  each  tax- 


payer— which  I  myself  have  proposed  on 
occasions — inadequate  though  it  may  be. 

The  Senator  will  notice  that  in  the 
table  the  Secretary  states  t^at  69  out  of 
92  taxpayers  making  $200,000,  would  be 
required  to  pay  a  tax  imder  his  pro- 
posal. And  under  the  Senator's  proposal, 
only  12  of  them  would  pay  tax. 

In  fact,  the  Secretary  said  of  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  that  it  would  tax  a  lot 
of  middle-income  people  who  are  paying 
their  fair  share  of  taxes  already.  He  also 
said  that  the  Senator's  tax  is  just  an 
additional  tax  on  many  people  who  are 
already  paying  their  fair  share. 

The  Senator  talks  about  400  people. 
According  to  his  analysis,  when  they  took 
out  92  of  the  tax  returns  of  high  income 
persons  who  paid  no  tax  and  analyzed 
them,  the  Secretary's  proposal  would  tax 
69  of  them,  while  the  Senator's  proposal 
would  tax  only  12.  So  if  the  Senator  is 
firing  at  a  target,  he  is  missing  the  bull's 
eye  by  a  long  way. 

Even  in  the  area  of  minimum  income 
tax,  the  Senator  could  come  nearer  the 
target. 


I  think  with  time  and  a  better  study, 
we  could  draft  a  proposal  that  is  better 
than  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  That,  however,  takes  time 
and  work,  and  the  cooperation  of  staff 
and  those  who  understand  how  business 
works  and  the  Intricacies  of  investment 
decisions  for  reducing  taxes. 

Only  12  of  the  92  who  made  $200,000 
and  paid  no  taxes  were  caught  by  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  would  like 
something  better  than  that.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  Senator  is  going  to  miss  80 
out  of  those  92,  he  is  way  off  the  target. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  the  talks  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned  available  in  the  Rkcord, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  purports  to 
compare  various  minimum  tax  propos- 
als. The  last  column  refers  to  my  pro- 
posal to  reform  the  minimum  tax.  "MTE/ 
LAL"  refers  to  the  Treasury's  so-called 
minimum  taxable  income — ^limitation  on 
artificial  accounting  losses  proposal. 


Treasury's  MTI/UL 


Present  mininium  tax 


Proposed  >  amended 
minimum  tax 


Revenue  gain  from  individuals  (billions) $1.15 


Average  tax  increase  for  high  income, 

individuals  above  $100,000  AGI. 
Effect  on  92  taxpayeis  in  1972  who  had  AGI  of 

$200,000  or  more  but  paid  no  tax. 


....  $0.2 

low  tax    $33,000 $9.400.... 


69  out  of  92  required  to 
pay  tax  (average  tax  of 
$61,600). 

Eliminates  tax  shelters.-. 


No  effect. 


ERect  on  "tax  shelters"  in  oil,  real  estate,  etc., 
which  are  a  major  source  of  the  high  income, 
low  tax  problem. 

Rates  of  tax Regular  graduated  rates 

from  14  to  70  percent 


No  significant  effect. 


.  $0.7. 
.  $11,000. 

.  On'y  12  out  of  92  re- 
quired to  pay  tax 
(average  tax  of  $9,700). 
No  signifinnt  effect 


Flat  rate  of  10  percent...  Fht  rate  of  10  percent. 


■  Would  also  raise  about  $800,000,000  to  $900,000,000  from  corporations  (an  additional  $300JD00,000  to  $400,000,000  over  present 
law)  if  percentage  depletion  is  not  repealed  but  would  raise  much  smaller  amounbif  percentage  depletion  is  repealed.  The  Treasury 
would  retain  the  present  minimum  tax  on  corporations. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  those 
figures  are  not  reliable.  That  is  a  phony 
and  misleading  table.  The  Treasury  pro- 
posal is  not  comparable  to  the  other  col- 
umns. You  can  compare  MTI  and  the 
minimum  tax,  but  you  cannot  compare 
MTI  combined  with  LAL  with  the  mini- 
mum tax.  If  that  is  the  best  the  Treasury 
can  do,  we  ought  to  pass  my  minimum 
tax  reform  today. 

I  have  got  my  own  proposal  for  LAL,  a 
much  simpler  proposal  to  get  at  the 
problem  of  syndicated  tax  shelters,  which 
are  at  the  heart  of  these  artificial  ac- 
counting losses.  It  would  raise  about  a 
billion  extra  dollars,  but  I  do  not  add 
that  into  the  minimum  tax. 

I  do  not  think  Congress  is  ever  going 
to  buy  MTI  or  LAL.  They  are  too  com- 
plex. They  do  cause  a  nightmare  of  ac- 
counting and  paperwork  and  excessive 
bookkeeping.  The  House  tried  something 
like  MTI  in  1969,  but  the  Senate  dropped 
it  quickly  in  favor  of  the  present  mini- 
mum tax.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
build  on. 

Mr.  LONG.  Furthermore,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  read 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
MTI  figures  without  the  LAL  figures.  I 
think  we  would  have  more  comparable 
flgm-es  then.  We  will  have  the  Treasury 
Department  give  them  to  us  for  Monday. 
Then  I  think  we  can  discuss  them. 


Mr.  LONG.  Further,  if  the  Senator  will 
read  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
of  America — I  know  the  Senator  has  to 
depart  because  of  a  commitment — start- 
ing on  page  85,  he  will  find  that  they  say 
that  beyond  a  doubt  half  of  them  are  go- 
ing to  be  put  out  of  business. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  that  the  oU  indus- 
try spokesmen  defending  their  loopholes? 

Mr.  LONG.  These  are  independent 
producers.  Some  do  not  produce  more 
than  20  barrels  a  day.  These  are  wit- 
nesses testifying  for  themselves.  These 
are  independent  petroleum  producers. 
They  represent  10,000  producers.  They 
were  once  20,000,  but  half  of  them  were 
put  out  of  business  in  the  last  15  years. 
I  think  the  Senator  wants  them  to  stay 
in  business  just  as  much  as  I  do,  because 
the  Nation  needs  the  energy  they  can 
produce.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  review 
that  testimony,  because  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
who  is  a  cospunsor  of  the  amendment, 
was  tremendously  impressed  by  their 
testimony.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  vote  for  their  position,  but  he  was 
impressed  when  he  heard  them,  because 
he  so  told  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
clude, my  reaction  is  that  I  will  not  vote 
for  the  tax  increases  proposed  in  that 
amendment.  I  will  seek  to  vote — when  I 
have  the  opportunity — ^for  the  tax  cuts. 
I  hope  we  might  even  be  willing  to  try 


to  prevail  on  our  friends  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  if  we  are  able  to  go  to 
conference,  even  though  v;e  may  have  to 
vote  for  a  smaller  tax  cut.  But  I  do  not 
think,  Mr.  President,  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  in  the  doldrums  anyway, 
at  a  time  when  the  economy  needs  a 
shot  in  the  arm,  when  we  ought  to  give 
more  encotu^gement  for  people  to  spend, 
we  ought  to  be  scaring  business  by  act- 
ing as  if  we  are  going  to  tax  the  eyeballs 
off  them. 

That  is  why,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  pointed  out, 
people  have  gained  the  impression  that, 
even  though  the  oil  industry  is  making 
more  money  than  the  average  for  a 
change,  they  should  put  even  more 
money  into  finding  oil  because  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  nationalized  or  being 
taxed  out  of  business — in  danger  of  be- 
ing treated  very  badly  indeed  by  their 
Government  because  some  thought  their 
profit  was  exorbitant. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. As  he  knows,  some  of  the  oil  people 
lost  money  during  the  year  we  had  in 
mind.  When  the  Arabs  put  the  boycott 
on,  foreign  oil  was  shut  off.  The  people 
of  this  Nation  did  not  have  enough 
energy,  and  the  price  of  oil  went  up.  I 
suppose  any  poor  soul  who  lost  money 
in  1972,  and  because  of  the  shortages 
from  the  Arab  boycott  made  money  hi 
1973,  ought  to  be  put  under  the  gun,  like 
my  Uncle  Dave. 

My  uncle  Dave  stayed  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness as  long  as  he  could.  He  was  one 
of  the  10,000  independents  who  left  the 
oil  business,  because  he  went  broke. 
When  the  price  of  oil  went  up,  uncle 
Dave  went  out,  if  he  could  find  an  old  rig 
and  some  secondhand  pipe  somewhere, 
to  try  to  find  some  oil.  My  uncle  Dave 
might  have  made  a  few  dollars  in  1973 
and,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Jack- 
son proposal,  by  comparing  what  one 
made  one  year  with  what  one  made  the 
other  year,  since  he  made  zero  or  less 
than  zero  in  the  previous  year,  one 
should  say  uncle  Dave  is  a  robber  baron 
because  he  might  have  managed  to  make 
$5  or  $6  thousand  in  1973.  That  is  how 
ridiculous  it  is  to  make  these  compari- 
sons and  say  that  he  made  too  much 
based  on  last  year's  profit.  Many  of  us 
know  that  much  of  that  profit  was  be- 
cause the  companies  were  on  a  first-in, 
first-out  inventory  basis. 

I  know  that  the  average  person  hear- 
ing this  has  no  idea  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  think  if  I  were  talking  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  Orleans 
on  ladies'  night,  when  the  businessmen 
have  their  very  highly  educated,  mtelli- 
gent  wives  sitting  right  beside  them, 
none  of  the  men  and  none  of  the  women 
would  understan(L 

Determining  inventory  on  a  first-in, 
first-out  basis  means,  in  the  case  of  an 
oil  company,  that  when  a  barrel  of  oil  is 
sold,  whether  at  the  end  of  the  pipeline, 
refinery,  or  filling  station,  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  barrel  is  taken  to  be  the 
earliest  barrel  bought  by  the  seller.  So,  on 
a  first-in,  first-out  basis,  if  the  company 
has  oil  on  hand  which  it  bought  at  a 
dollar  and  sold  at  $10,  it  must  report  a 
$9  profit  even  though  it  costs  $10  to  re- 
place that  barrel. 

If  the  company  is  doing  business  on  a 
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last-in,  first-out  basis,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  permitted  under  our  tax  laws — 
most  businesses  do  keep  inventories  on  a 
last-in,  flrst-out  basis.  It  could  then  say 
that  the  barrel  it  sold  at  the  fllUng  sta- 
tion was  the  same  barrel  bought  from  the 
Arabs  yesterday  for  $10  a  barrel,  rather 
than  a  $1  barrel  of  oil.  So  the  reported 
profit  would  be  marginal. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  bothers  to  ex- 
plain that.  I  have  not  read  one  word  of 
first-in.  first-out  and  last-in,  flrst-out  in 
any  newspaper  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  learned  it  was  a  good  idea  to  tell 
the  truth  around  here.  We  do  business 
with  very  smart,  inteUigent  people,  and 
if  we  have  a  way  of  going  aroxmd  and 
telling  people  things  that  are  not  true, 
after  a  while  they  get  our  number;  and 
when  one  man  gets  your  number,  he  has 
a  way  of  telling  his  colleagues,  "Do  not 
trust  that  fellow;  do  not  rely  upon  that 
man  because  anything  he  tells  you  might 
be  true  and  then  again  it  might  not." 

If  one  has  a  way  of  telling  people  the 
truth,  it  tends  to  work  to  his  advantage 
because  there  are  smart  men  up  here, 
and  when  they  know  how  one  does  busi- 
ness and  know  what  his  traits  are,  if  they 
find  him  to  be  a  person  who  plays 
squarely  with  them,  they  will  so  report  to 
their  colleagues. 

I  have  been  in  business  too  long,  Mr. 
President,  too  long  in  politics — I  was  born 
in  politics  as  a  way  of  life  because  my 
father  was  running  for  public  office  the 
dj^  I  was  bom— to.  after  26  years  of 
service  in  this  body,  to  hope  to  stay  in 
office  or  to  get  ahead  by  relying  upon 
public  misunderstanding  of  a  problem 
or  basing  my  position  upon  public 
Ignorance. 

I  know  that  most  people  in  this  coun- 
try have  the  impression  that  the  energy 
shortage  we  have  experienced  is  some- 
thing the  oil  companies  just  dreamed  up 
lor  their  own  special  advantage — to 
raise  the  price  of  oil. 

That  does  not  happen  to  be  true.  But 
U  the  people  want  to  think  that,  they 
are  going  to  think  that.  There  is  no  par- 
ticttlar  point  in  arguing  very  much  about 
It. 

I  know  that  my  duty  toward  my  con- 
stituents and  toward  those  same  people 
Is  to  help  make  this  Nation  the  master 
of  its  own  destiny  and  to  help  this  Na- 
tion become  self -sufficient  in  energy  and 
everything  else  that  is  essential  to  na- 
tional survival.  So  I  am  going  to  do 
what  I  think  is  best  for  the  country  even 
though  some  of  my  very  best  friends  and 
some  of  my  constituents  might  not  un- 
derstand it. 

I  think  they  have  the  right  to  expect  it 
of  me.  If  I  have  a  chance  to  study  and 
know  the  facts  and  be  here,  and  hold 
the  hearings  and  hear  the  witnesses  and 
get  to  the  bottom  of  these  things,  then 
I  ought  to  vote  based  on  my  understand- 
ing rather  than  to  vote  based  on  some- 
body's misunderstanding  of  the  same 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  it  is  not 
just  a  misimderstanding  about  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  that  is  wrong  about 
the  amendment.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Senator  is  badly  in  error  with  regard  to 
depreciation.  I  think  that  the  ADR 
should  not  be  repealed  at  this  time. 
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If  we  had  runaway  inflation,  if  we  had 
an  overloaded  economy,  if  !«7e  had  all  the 
people  in  the  Nation  employed,  and  we 
had  such  tremendous  pressure  on  our 
resources  that  we  wanted  to  cut  back  on 
new  orders  and  discourage  people  from 
buying  new  equipment,  that  would  be 
different.  But  in  the  situation  we  have 
at  this  moment,  it  is  all  to  our  advantage 
to  encourage  people  to  ppt  new  equip- 
ment on  order  to  moderniie  their  plants 
and  to  put  people  to  worklat  good,  mod- 
em machinery  that  America  needs.  For 
those  reasons,  it  would  qe  bad  for  the 
country  to  repeal  the  ADK  at  this  time. 
I  will  have  more  to  say  later  on  about 
the  Senator's  so-called  minimum  tax 
proposal.  Basically,  what  that  does  is  to 
approach  the  middle  incoine  people  who 
might  have  a  capital  gain  in  their  income 
tax  return  and  treat  them  as  though  they 
were  avoiding  tax,  when  they  are  already 
paying  their  share  of  taxes — ^by  putting 
an  additional  tax  on  the»i. 

The  whole  theory  of  th4  minimum  in 
come  tax  when  we  voted 
ning  was  that  it  was  to 
people  who  made  a  lot  of 
paid  no  income  tax. 

The  Senator  from 
wants  to  disregard  the  in 
the  taxpayer  has  paid,  ind  to  levy  an 
additional  tax  on  top  of  the  income  taxes 
already  paid.  That  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  me,  Mr.  President.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  minimum  income 
tax  was  to  be  an  additionail  tax  on  middle 
income  people  in  addition;  to  heavy  taxes 
that  they  may  be  paying  already.  I  pre- 
dict if  that  amendment  should  become 
law,  the  people  of  the  c*>imtry  are  not 
going  to  thank  us  at  all  for  levying  an 
additional  tax  on  those  amori«  them 
who  are  already  paying  t  leir  fair  share. 
So  I  do  not  think  thai  those  tax  in- 
creases should  be  approved.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  House  will  send  us  its  so- 
called  tax  reform  bill  covering  some  of 
the  same  areas.  We  cani  improve  on  it. 
We  always  do.  If  we  haive  a  chance  to 
study  their  work,  I  am  sire  we  can  make 
a  contribution  both  in  tha  committee  and 
on  the  fioor.  Senators  caii  make  sugges- 
tions that  would  probably!  have  merit  and 
should  be  voted  to  i: 
structure. 

But  a  tax  increase  of  $i 
at  business — a  great  di 
upon  energy,  just  at  a  ti; 
trying  to  produce  more'  energy,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  falling  on  the  manufac- 
tiu-ing  indiistry,  when  ^  are  trying  to 
increase  production — caij  do  nothing  but 
set  the  Nation  back,  t 
nomic  dislocations  we  a: 
at  the  moment  into  a  r 
depression.  That  would  (be  very  poorly 
advised. 

Furthermore,  we  have 
another  factor:  There 
who    do   not  want  to 
amendments  on  this  debit  limit  bill 

It  is  essential  that  thfe  debt  limit  bill 
should  be  passed  and  siened  before  the 
Government  is  placed  n  such  distress 
that  it  cannot  pay  its  Ifcgal  obligations. 
It  would  be  a  disgrace  for  this,  the  rich- 
est Nation  on  Earth,  to  refuse  to  pay  its 
debts — to  refuse  so  mucp  as  to  pay  the 
mail  carriers — on  the  bails  of  the  ridicu- 
lous argument  that  this  richest  Nation  In 
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all  the  history  of  mankind,  c«  nnot  afford 
to  pay  its  debts.  For  this  coi  intry  to  act 
like  the  richest  man  in  torn  refusing 
to  pay  his  honest  debts  to  h  is  own  peo- 
ple in  and  around  the  town,  on  the  the- 
ory that  Congress  passed  a  law  to  de- 
clare itself  bankrupt,  is  ridiouloiis 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  much  of 
anyone  who  hires  someone  to  work  for 
him  and  then  refuses  to  ptiy  the  poor 
soul,  or  says.  "I  will  pay  yoi  if  you  will 
settle  for  less."  or  of  someone  who  hires 
a  contractor  and  forces  the  poor  fellow 
to  go  to  court,  pay  legal  ejfpenses.  and 
settle  for  less  than  what 
owed  him,  in  order  to  get 
part  of  it.  I  think  very  lit 
who  would  do  business  thi 
is  not  the  way  for  Uncle 
business. 

I  shudder  to  think  how  people  around 
the  world  would  look  at  Uncle  Sam,  with 
a  foreign  aid  program  unprecedented  in 
history,  troops  stationed  all  around  the 
world,  and  the  highest  stancjard  of  living 
in  all  history,  declaring  hipiself  bank- 
rupt and  unable  to  pay  its  4ebts. 

We  have  on  the  books  anj  act  of  Con- 
gress stating  that  we  will  gp  no  further 
into  debt,  even  if  we  have]  to  refuse  to 
pay  our  own  employees.  Tip  the  fellow 
carrying  the  mail  and  to  people  around 
the  world,  think  what  a  siljy,  foolhardy 
thing  that  would  be,  and  hpw  we  would 
be  held  up  in  scorn  throughout  the  en- 
tire world.  We  might  get  away  with  it  in 
some  foreign  lands,  becausie  the  people 
do  not  get  a  chance  to  vo^  on  us.  But 
as  to  those  people  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  this  Nation  having  to  refuse  to 
pay  its  honest  debts  when  uiey  fall  due, 
when  it  reaches  the  point  liiat  the  local 
Government  employees  in  their  home- 
towns— the  post  office  employees,  includ- 
ing those  carrying  the  mai^—do  not  get 
paid,  they  are  going  to  find  out  who  is 
responsible  for  the  situation,  and  will 
vote  against  them  at  the]  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  trying 
to  force  the  President  to  sign  something 
he  thinks  is  bad  law.  If  we  are  able  to 
amend  this  bill  and  send  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  time  for  him  to  veto  the  bill, 
if  that  be  his  decision,  and  send  it  back 
and  give  us  a  chance  to  override  it,  then 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  voting  for  tax 
cuts,  if  we  can  limit  amendments  to  tax 
cuts.  But  beyond  that  poiijt,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  it  reaches  the  pointiwhere  a  fool- 
hardy result  would  occux,  one  which 
meant  that  the  Nation  would  refuse  to 
pay  its  obligations,  I  do  nqt  think  a  tax 
cut  is  worth  it.  I  think  wei  ought  to  put 
the  tax  cut  on  some  othe*  bill,  and  let 
that  bill  take  its  chances.  If  the  House 
sees  fit  to  pass  it  and  send  it  to  the 
President,  with  no  chance  of  harm  to  this 
country  occurring  whethen  we  do  or  do 
not  override  the  veto,  well  and  good.  But 
I  do  not  think  the  opportunity  to  pass 
tax  cuts  justifies  bringing  the  Nation  to 
a  halt,  or  making  the  Natijon  look  ridic- 
ulous in  the  eves  of  the  world. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presidjent,  this  week 
a  group  of  my  colleagues  ahd  myself  will 
offer  a  series  of  amendments  to  H.R. 
14832,  the  Debt  Ceiling  Aflt.  attempting 
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was  a  hopeful  step  in  achieving  reform, 
but  since  then  Congress  has  reverted — 
particularly  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971 — 
to  the  ancient  habit  of  benefiting  through 
the  tax  code  powerful  corporations  and 
wealthy  Individuals  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  It  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  tax  provisions  benefiting  cer- 
tain parties  automatically  increases  the 
tax  burden  for  everyone  else.  For  this 
reason,  tax  preferences  must  be  examined 
closely  to  determine  if  they  achieve,  in 
a  manner  justifying  their  cost,  their 
stated  goal. 

Too  many  tax  provisions  fail  to  meet 
this  standard,  resulting  in  our  tax  sys- 
tem being  a  transfer  or  reverse  wealth- 
ful  sjrstem  from  those  least  able  to  pay 
to  those  less  in  need.  This  is  why,  in  the 
words  of  Prof.  Stanley  Surrey: 

Tax  reform  is  really  a  moral  Issue.  It  is  not 
Just  a  technical  exercise  to  be  engaged  in  by 
sklUed  experts.  Jt  Is  an  effort  to  restore 
fundamental  morality  to  a  tax  system  by 
ending  both  its  unfairness  and  the  cynical 
Immoral  way  the  tax  game  is  played  today 
by  thoee  with  money  and  knowledgeable 
advisors. 

Congress  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
this  year  the  massive  and  comprehensive 
revision  of  our  tax  laws  so  clearly  neces- 
sary. This  should,  however,  not  deter 
Congress  from  making  a  downpayment 
on  its  obligation  to  achieve  real  reform. 
Given  the  will,  Congress  can  achieve  sub- 
stantial tax  reform  this  year  by  enact- 
ing, at  the  very  least,  the  four  tax  reform 
measures: 

First.  Repeal  of  percentage  depletion; 

Second.  Strengthening  the  minimum 
tax: 

Third.  Repeal  of  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation — DISC ;  and 

Fourth.  Repeal  of  Asset  Depreciation 
Range — ADR. 

Which  will  be  offered  to  the  Debt  Ceil- 
ing Act. 

Despite  the  compelling  need  and 
justification  for  tax  reform,  some  argue 
that  not  only  are  these  measures  unwise, 
but  even  to  offer  them  as  amendments 
to  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act  is  improper.  Such 
an  argxmient  vsQues  procedure  over  jus- 
tice and  makes  procedure  an  excuse  for 
injustice.  During  the  recently  held  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  hearings  on  these 
proposals.  Secretary  of  Treasury  Simon 
stressed  that  changes  in  the  tax  code 
should  be  achieved  only  by  what  might 
be  termed  proper  legislative  process.  The 
Treasury's  argument  might  be  more  con- 
vincing if  Treasury  had  heen  more  con- 
sistent. Let  us  look  at  past  Treasury's 
concern  for  proper  procedure. 

One  reform  that  we  will  offer  is  to  re- 
peal ADR  but  ADR  was  given  birth  by  a 
Saturday  press  release  from  San  Cle- 
mente.  Only  the  quick,  legal  actions  of  a 
keen-eyed,  public-interest  lawyer  forced 
the  administration  to  place  the  proposal 
in  the  Federal  Register,  and  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  as  required  by  law.  lliese 
hearings  and  the  revelation  that  the 
Treasury's  top  tax  expert  had  advised 
the  White  House  that  such  a  major 
change  in  the  tax  law — costing  over  $40 
billion  in  a  decade — could  only  be 
achieved  by  legislation  compelling  the 
administration  to  send  their  ADR  pro- 
posal to  Congress  where  it  was  substan- 


tially modified.  The  Treasury  would  have 
us  believe  that  what  the  administration 
tried  to  do  by  press  release.  Senators  can 
not  undo  by  amendment  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  or  the  public. 
The  issue  is  not  proper  procedure,  but 
proper  tax  policy.  Those  who  stress  pro- 
cedure wish  to  avoid  considering  the  in- 
equities and  injustices  in  the  present  law. 
The  amendments  to  be  offered  attempt  to 
change  unsound  tax  decisions,  which  my- 
self and  msmy  other  Senators  have  con- 
sistently opposed,  and  which  have  been 
subject  to  extensive  congressional  testi- 
mony and  debate.  These  are  old  issues 
and  old  battles,  trnd  I  am  pleased  to  once 
again  join  the  battle  for  tax  reform. 

A  few  months  ago  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  to  cut  taxes  by  over 
$6  billion  to  stimulate  a  declining  econ- 
omy. This  proposal  was  unsound  because 
the  present  economic  decline  is  not  pri- 
marily due  to  inadequate  aggregate  de- 
mand, but  to  inadequate  supply  in  cer- 
tain key  parts  of  the  economy  and  the 
consequences  of  rampant  inflation.  In  to- 
day's excessive  demand,  shortage- 
plagued  economy,  a  tax  cut  would  be  a 
disaster. 

This  week  we  are  discussing  not  tax 
cuts  to  stimulate  the  economy,  but  a  re- 
allocation of  the  tax  burdens  by  combin- 
ing tax  reform  with  tax  reduction.  Un- 
fortunately, the  proposed  relief  exceeds 
the  reform  by  about  $2.5  billion.  The  fact 
that  the  proposals  are  still  financially  im- 
balanced  concerns  me,  and  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  the  four  tax  reform 
proposals,  the  Senate  should  adopt  other 
measures  either  to  eliminate  additional 
revenues  or  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
tax  reduction.  If  the  comprehensive  tax 
package  is  adopted,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  permanent  change 
to  a  $205  tax  credit  which  will  save  over 
a  billion  dollars  and  another  amendment 
raising  more  than  $500  million,  which 
will  end  the  abuse  by  the  oil  companies 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit.  These  two 
amendments  will  result  in  the  tax 
reform/tax  reduction  package  revenue 
loss,  being  virtually  zero.  Iliese  amend- 
ments, in  combination  with  the  four 
tax  reform  measures,  will  result  in  a  bal- 
anced tax  reform/tax  reduction  bill  and 
no  loss  of  Federal  revenues. 

PEBCENTAGE  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

On  January  29  of  this  year,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  recommit  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Act  of  1973  to  con- 
ference because,  in  part,  it  contained  an 
excess  profits  tax  on  the  oil  industry 
which  in  fact  was  not  an  excess  profits 
tax,  but  a  totally  unworkable  and  uncon- 
stitutional procedure  guaranteeing  the 
average  taxpayer,  if  he  wishes,  a  long 
and  fruitless  lawsuit.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, I  stated  my  conviction  that  the  high 
oil  prices  compel  Congress  to  end  some 
of  the  existing  tax  preferences  granted 
the  oil  industry,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
end  windfall  profits  of  the  oil  industry. 
The  first  step  of  a  more  rational  tax  pol- 
icy for  the  oil  industry  is  to  repeal  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance. 

This  tax  preference,  costing  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  over  $1.5  billion  per  year, 
has  failed  totally  to  encourage  domestic 
production,  as  it  was  originally  intended 


to  do.  If  it  is  not  eliminated,  its  cost  will 
skyrocket  to  $2.2  billion  for  domestic  oil 
alone,  and  still  not  create  any  increase  in 
production.  Numeroxis  economic  studies 
have  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  For  example,  a 
1969  Treasury  Department  study  showed 
that,  although  $1.4  billion  Federal  reve- 
nues were  then  being  lost,  the  allowance 
had  Uttle  influence  on  exploration. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  per- 
centage depletion  is  not  an  effective  de- 
vice to  encourage  exploration.  First  and 
foremost,  as  the  percentage  depletion  is 
now  written,  it  is  an  incentive  for  oil 
men  to  pump  from  existing  wells,  rather 
than  an  incentive  to  explore  for  new 
sources  of  petroleum.  It  stimulates  over- 
drilling  of  existing  fields  and  puts  wild- 
catting  and  new  exploration  at  an  in- 
vestment disadvantage.  Second,  land 
owners  with  oil  royalties  receive  a  per- 
centage depletion  even  though  they  do 
no  drilling  and  take  no  risks.  Third,  de- 
pletion sillowances  can  be  claimed  for 
income  for  producing  wells  abroad 
which  do  not  necessarily  insure  a  source 
of  oil  for  the  United  States,  secure  or 
otherwise.  Fourth,  percentage  depletion, 
because  of  the  net  income  Umitation,  is  of 
doubtful  significance  to  marginal  wells, 
because  it  is  far  more  valuable  to  pro- 
ductive rather  than  marginal  wells.  Fi- 
nally, it  discourages  capital  expenditures 
on  cheapter,  more  abundant  energy 
sources  such  as  coal  liquefaction. 

For  these  reasons,  repeal  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  is  a  wise 
tax  and  energy  policy. 

Defenders  of  percentage  depletion 
should  be  asked  to  explain  why,  since  it 
has  existed  from  1926  to  the  present, 
domestic  exploration  peaked  in  1956  and 
present  domestic  supply  is  inadequate 
to  meet  our  needs.  Also,  it  would  be  help- 
ful if  they  explained  how  a  provision 
which  was  necessary  when  oil  was  sell- 
ing for  $3.50  or  less  a  barrel  is  just  as 
necessary  when  oil  is  selling  for  at  least 
$5.25  a  barrel  and  in  some  cases, 
around  $10. 

MINIMtrM    TAX 

Congress  in  1969  established  a  mini- 
mum tax  providing  for  a  flat  10-percent 
tax  rate  on  income  that  had  escaped 
entirely  being  subject  to  tax.  Congress 
enacted  the  minimum  tax  preference  in- 
come because,  regardless  of  the  individ- 
ual merit  of  the  provision  which  estab- 
lished such  preferences,  it  did  not  want 
them  to  be  pyramided  by  wealthy  indi- 
viduals to  allow  them  to  escape  liabiUty 
entirely.  The  minimum  tax,  however,  has 
not  sichieved  its  stated  purpose.  For  ex- 
ample, 402  Americans  with  1972  incomes 
in  excess  of  $100,000  paid  no  Federal  in- 
come tax  for  that  year.  Of  the  402,  there 
were  99  with  incomes  over  $200,000,  and 
4  with  incomes  of  more  Xhan  $1  million. 

The  number  of  wealthy  tax  avoiders 
rose  in  1972.  The  number  had  been  de- 
clining in  recent  years — ^from  394  with 
incomes  over  $100,000  for  1970,  to  276  for 
1971 — ^but  now  we  are  apparently  back 
on  the  way  to  grand-scale  tax  avoidance. 
The  402  who  paid  no  taxes  at  all  are 
"only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg."  Thousands 
of  other  wealthy  Americans  end  up  pay- 
ing just  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  taxes 
on  their  huge  incomes. 
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The  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
will  lower  the  present  automatic  deduc- 
tion ol  $30,000  to  $10,000  and  eliminate 
the  deduction  allowed  for  taxes  paid  on 
nonpreference  income. 

The  basic  rationale  for  the  minimum 
tax  is  that  it  is  needed  because  certain 
taxpayers  have  amassed  certain  items  of 
income  which  are  not  included  in  their 
regular  tax  base.  The  minimima  tax  ad- 
dresses itself  not  to  individuals  who  have 
escaped  taxes,  but  to  large  sources  of 
preference  income.  These  excluded  items 
stand  apart  from,  and  in  addition  to,  the 
items  normally  taxed.  The  reason  the 
taxpayer  is  subjected  to  the  minimum 
tax  is  that  his  effective  tax  is  too  low 
in  relation  to  his  real  income  due  to  the 
amoimt  he  received  from  tax  preference 
items.  To  give  him  credit  for  the  tax 
that  he  pays  on  his  regular  income  de- 
feats the  purpose  of  the  minimum  tax. 
The  tax  on  "regular"  income  is  simply 
imrelated  to  the  tax  on  excluded  items 
of  tax  preference.  It  is  illogical  to  estab- 
lish a  tax  on  the  preferred  income  es- 
caping taxation,  and  then  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  taxes  paid  on  regular  income 

DOMESTIC  INTSRNATIONAL  SAUSS 
CORFOBATION — DISC 

DISC,  enacted  as  part  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971,  is  just  a  dismal  tax  loophole 
for  corporations.  It  allows  them,  just 
by  establishing  a  paper  corporation  and 
without  increasing  their  exports,  to 
defer  indefinitely  one-half  of  their  taxes 
on  those  exports.  This  loophole  gets 
bigger  with  every  passing  day.  Every 
time  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  negotiates  a 
new  trade  or  wheat  arrangement  with 
Russia,  or  our  currency  is  devalued,  the 
value  of  this  loophole  for  large  exporters 
increases. 

As  C.  Fred  Bergsten,  senior  fellow  at 
the  Brookings  Institution,  recently  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee: 

The  DISC  legislation  has  apparently  done 
little  to  spur  exports  and  has  significantly 
reduced  government  revenues.  In  addition, 
there  is  no  need  for  such  selective  export 
subsidies  In  a  world  of  flexible  exchange 
rates.  And,  even  had  It  worked  as  planned.  It 
irould  have  no  place  In  the  current  Infla- 
tionary envlronnaent. 

DISC  adds  to  domestic  inflation  by 
draining  resources  away  from  our 
economy. 

ASSETS    DCPKECIATION    BANGK 

The  ADR  system  permits  a  corporate 
taxpayer  to  depreciate  capital  assets 
within  a  range  of  up  to  20  percent  faster 
than  the  actual  useful  lives  of  these  as- 
sets as  defined  by  Treasury  guidelines 
on  useful  lives  in  1971. 

By  adopting  ADR  as  a  part  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971,  we  abandoned  a 
concept  which  had  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  tax  laws  for  40  years;  namely, 
that  deductions  for  depreciation  of  capi- 
tal assets  must  be  based  on  the  actual 
useful  life  of  the  asset.  Once  we  depart 
from  this  concept  and  allow  tax  depre- 
ciation to  exceed  economic  depreciation, 
the  owners  of  property  producing  tax- 
able inctHue  are  in  effect  receiving  sub- 
sidy payments  from  the  Treasury.  There 
is  no  mathematical  difference  between 
giving  an  individual  or  business  a  direct 
handout  and  forgiving  him  a  like  amount 
in  taxes  due.  ADR  should  be  repealed. 


During  the  last  Presidential  campaign, 
public  concern  compelled  every  major 
candidate  to  talk  about  tax  reform.  With 
such  public  interest,  it  was  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  93d  Congress,  which  be- 
gan January  3,  1973,  wpuld  make  sub- 
stantial progress  in  achieving  tax  justice. 
We  are  now  in  the  second  session  of  this 
Congress  and  nothing  has  been  done  and 
the  few  administrative  proposals  merely 
scratch  the  surface  of  tjie  problem. 

I  beUeve  that  the  present  inequitable 
tax  system  is  one  of  the  forces  eating 
away  at  the  social  coheslVeness  and  basic 
fabric  of  our  society,  "ttix  reform  is  as 
necessary  for  this  couniry's  health  and 
welfare  as  education  and  medical  legis- 
latirai.  Congressmen  and;  Senators,  as  the 
selected  guardians  of  t^e  Nation's  wel- 
fare, have  a  moral  oblication  to  reform 
the  tax  structure  to  acHieve  tax  justice. 
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cut  in  the  face 

enemy  that  we 

No.  1  domestic 

the  cause  for 

middle-income 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Preident,  as  I  have 
stated  time  and  again  ince  it  was  first 
proposed,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  a  $6.6  billion  t: 
of  rampant  infiation. 
Inflation  is  the  No 
face  at  home.  It  is  ou: 
problem.  It  is  probabl; 
more  discontent  amon 
working  Americans  than  anything  else. 
When  an  enemy  of  that  kind  is  eating  at 
the  very  vitals  of  Amfrica,  destroying 
confidence  in  the  doUatr,  removing  in- 
centive, and  certainly  <lisc  our  aging  the 
American  family  that  Is  attempting  to 
live  within  its  means,  [we  in  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  td  face  up  to  this 
problem  and  not  take  lany  action  that 
would  exacerbate  it. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  increased 
1.1  percent  during  May  an  annual  rate 
of  13.2  percent.  Even  iiore  foreboding, 
the  wholesale  price  in<  ex  increased  by 
1.3  percent  in  May,  ai  annual  rate  of 
15.6  percent. 

These  staggering  inciJeases  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget 
may  already  be  too  expansive.  OMB's 
revised  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1975  now  project  a  unified  budget  deficit 
of  $11.5  billion,  up  from  the  $9.3  billion 
projected  in  February.  Moreover,  the  new 
mortgage  financing  measures  annoimced 
on  May  10  by  the  adimnistration  could 
boost  this  deficit  up  to  fis  much  £is  $14.5 
biUion.  A  $6  billion  tax  jcut  would  repre 
sent  adding  more  thafa  $20  billion  of 
Federal  debt  to  an  ipflationary  level 
already  of  crisis  propi 
I  believe  the  argumei 
port  of  an  expansionar: 
when  viewed  in  the  long-term  context  of 
the  economy.  j 

First,  I  cannot  support  the  argument 
that  a  tax  cut  is  needed  to  reverse  the 
decline  in  growth  whiA  the  Nation  ex- 
perienced during  the  1  leginning  of  this 
year.  That  decline  w8s  due  largely  to 
the  energy  crunch  and  the  economic  in- 
dicators project  a  steac  y  recovery  in  the 
months  ahead.  A  tax  cpt  would  not  take 
hold  imtil  the  very  time  when  most  econ- 
omists see  an  upturn  in  real  growth.  Fur- 
thermore, as  I  have  ju«t  pointed  out,  we 
are  already  operating  tt  a  potential  fis- 
cal year  1975  deficit  oj  $14.5  billion,  an 
expansionary  increase  •f  $11  billion  from 
fiscal  year  1974,  when  ^e  had  a  deficit  of 
$3.5  bilhon. 


rtion. 
kts  raised  in  sup- 
tax  cut  must  fall 


■nie  signs  for  real  economic  growth 
during  the  rest  of  this  year  lire  good: 

The  first  quarter  decline  in  production 
was  concentrated  primarilj  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  and  othqr  sectors  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  energy  crisis.  April 
and  May  automobile  production  indi- 
cated a  returning  to  normiil  levels,  spur- 
red in  part  by  the  shift  in  droduction  ca- 
pacity for  smaller  cars.        i 

Despite  the  economic  downturn,  busi- 
ness fixed  investment  remained  strong 
and  the  McGraw-Hill  survey  published 
in  early  May  projects  a  19l4  percent  in- 
crease in  new  plant  and  ^uipment  in- 
vestment this  year.  ! 

Consumer  demand,  although  down  in 
real  terms  for  energy  related  items,  was 
strong  overall.  Increased  demand  at  this 
time  would  onl;'  exacerbat^  some  already 
tight  supply  problems,  particularly  for 
basic  raw  materials,  and  fiirther  increase 
their  prices.  [ 

Second,  those  sections  of  the  economy 
in  which  there  may  be  a  [need  for  eco- 
nomic stimulus  will  not  be  helped  at  all 
by  a  tax  cut.  Vigorous  growth  in  residen- 
tial construction  and  automobile  sales 
requires  lower  interest  rates  and  an  eas- 
ing of  credit.  The  administration  has  re- 
cently taken  steps  to  incr^se  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  middle- 
income  families.  However,  Arthur  Bums 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  there  will  be  no 
overall  easing  of  credit  until  inflation  is 
brought  under  control. 

Although  some  additional  job  oppor- 
tunities would  result  from  a  tax  cut,  I 
continue  to  believe  that  diuect  relief,  such 
as  the  additional  public  employment  pro- 
gram spending  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  ^nnedy)  ,  my- 
self and  others  earUer  this  year  is  best. 
It  is  direct,  nearly  immediate,  and  pro- 
vides for  a  significant  retiirn  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  on  every  dollar  spent.  For- 
tunately, unemployment  has  not  taken 
the  jump  projected  earier  this  year. 
Should  it  do  so,  I  remain  (willing  to  con- 
sider additional  direct  relief. 

Third,  we  should  not  hold  out  the  hope 
that  reduced  taxes  will  increase  indi- 
vidual buying  power  whgn  such  buying 
power  would  soon  be  oflteet  by  the  in- 
flationary pressures  created. 

And  what  of  those  for  whom  the  pro- 
posed tax  cuts  would  proi|ide  no  benefit? 
These  include: 

The   imemployed — 4.7 
during  this  past  month. 

Those   receiving   Federal 
sistance   payments — an 
million  this  year. 

Those  living  on  supplementary  security 
income  payments — an  estimated  5.4  mil- 
lion this  year. 

A  large  percentage  of 
living  on  social  security  and,  in  fact,  any 
retiree    with    a    retiremfnt    income   of 
under  $4,321. 

In  addition,  although  ihe  proposal  of 
the  Senator  frcan  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  and  others  jwould  provide 
some  relief  for  the  lowest-income  work- 
ers through  a  tax  credit  por  low-income 
workers  with  families,  orily  $700  million 
of  the  total  $6.6  billion  tax  cut  package 
is  allocated  to  these  poorest  families.  And 
as  is  true  of  the  propose<i  changes  in  the 
individual  exemption,  tht  more  a  family 


million  people 

public   as- 
sstimated    10.9 


the  20  million 


earned,  the  more  it  would  benefit  from 
the  credit— $5.9  billion  of  the  revenue 
loss  of  this  proposal  would  provide  a  tax 
cut  that  would  result  in  increased  income 
for  even  those  in  the  very  highest  tax 
brackets.  It  would  not  benefit  the  poor, 
the  unemployed,  those  who  are  retired. 
Fourth,  even  if  stimulative  Federal 
spending  were  wise  at  this  time,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  oiu:  national  priorities,  and  how 
much  money  could  best  be  spent.  For 
example,  the  entire  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  which  is  lead- 
ing the  primary  attack  against  crippling 
and  fatal  diseases  that  affect  every 
American,  was  only  $1.9  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  The  bu(teet  for  the  entire  Of- 
fice of  Education  was  $5.6  billion.  Fed- 
eral spending  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram was  imder  $3  billion.  Before  we 
enact  a  tax  cut  which  will  reduce  the 
taxes  of  the  wealthiest  individuals,  we 
should  make  a  judgment  as  to  how  this 
money  could  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  greatest  number  of  our  citizens. 

Final]^,  I  realize  that  the  tax  cut  pro- 
posal now  pending  before  the  Senate  also 
provides  for  approximately  $3.6  billion  in 
tax  increases.  Although  this  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  in  terms  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  I  have  seen  no  indication 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  In- 
tend to  withdraw  their  support  for  the 
$6.6  billion  tax  cut  if  the  tax  increase 
sections  of  their  proposal  fail  to  pass.  In 
addition,  as  I  noted  earlier,  one  of  the 
strong  signs  for  real  economic  growth  in 
the  months  ahead  arises  from  business 
investment  plans.  Several  of  the  tax  in- 
creases proposed  as  amendments  to  this 
bill,  such  as  repeal  of  the  ADR,  could  have 
a  significant  negative  effect  on  this 
encouraging  sign. 

In  conclusion,  I  very  much  support  tax 
reform.  But  let  us  not  try  to  do  it  on  a  bill 
that  must  be  enacted  a  week  from  now. 
And  let  us  have  a  tax  reform  bill  that 
maintains  a  balance  in  Federal  revenues, 
that  provides  relief  to  all  those  who  are 
in  need  of  relief,  and  that  is  fully  and 
carefully  studied  in  terms  of  its  impact 
on  our  capacity  for  real  economic  growth 
in  the  year  and  years  ahead. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  will 
soon  have  an  opix>rtunity  to  consider 
comprehensive  tax  reform  legislation 
now  being  drafted  by  the  House  Wsiys 
and  Means  Committee.  I  urge  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  act  expeditiously  on 
this  matter  which  is  rightfully  of  concern 
to  all  Americans.  The  full  Senate  will 
then  have  the  time  and  the  information 
with  which  to  act  on  proposed  amend- 
ments and  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  bill 
\iith  the  best  possible  socisd  and  economic 
impact  on  this  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  articles  with  bearing  on 
this  debate  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  first  is  a  column  by  Joseph  Alsop, 
published  in  the  June  16  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  on  the  very  present 
existence  and  danger  of  worldwide  infla- 
tion. The  second,  an  article  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Edgar  Fiedler 
published  in  the  June  18  Washington 
Post,  gives  additional  argument  to  the 
view  that  now  Is  not  the  time  to  embark 


on  an  expensive  flscal  poUcy.  And  the 
third  is  an  article  from  the  June  18  Wall 
Street  Journal  describing  the  Treasury 
Department's  current  effort  to  devise  a 
balanced  tax  reform  package  of  tax  relief 
for  low-income  individuals,  incentives  for 
capacity  short  Industries,  and  revenue 
raising  measures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Complacency 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Many  years  ago,  when  Tokyo  was  all  but 
totally  wiped  out  by  earthquake  and  fire,  it 
is  said  that  the  geisha  houses  did  exceUent 
business  untU  they  Uterally  began  to  faU 
down.  This  City  is  like  that  today — except 
that  geisha  houses  are  a  lot  more  tvca  than 
poUtlcal  fiddle-faddle,  which  is  the  Wash- 
ington substitute. 

To  begin  with,  wholesale  prices  In  May  rose 
In  a  way  that  coxUd  logically  produce  an 
American  annual  Inflation  rate  of  above  15 
per  cent.  To  go  on  with,  no  one  seems  to  have 
noticed  it,  but  grossly  Inflationary  wage  set- 
tlements have  become  the  general  rule  since 
all  price  and  wage  controls  went  out  the 
window. 

To  give  two  examples,  the  plumbers  and 
pipe  fitters  in  San  Francisco  have  set  a  pat- 
tern for  the  West  Coast  building  trades  by 
getting  a  wage  Increase  of  no  less  than  18.5 
per  cent  In  a  single  year.  Then  the  airline 
pilots'  contract  vrtth  Delta  Air  Unes  set  an- 
other pattern,  with  an  increase  In  one  year 
of  17  per  cent  to  18  per  cent  which  wlU  give 
a  senior  Boeing  747  pilot  an  annual  income 
of  above  $80,000! 

If  you  go  through  the  recent  fUes  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  you  can  oompUe  a 
list  of  comparable  and  nearly  comparable 
cases  as  long  as  your  arm.  In  short,  acute 
wage  Inflation  Is  now  being  added  to  aU  the 
other  lands  of  inflation  afflicting  the  republic. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  some  anti-Inflation- 
ary factors,  too.  All  prices  of  primary  prod- 
ucts are  tending  to  decline,  led  by  food  prices. 
The  beef  producers,  by  now  accustomed  to 
selling  steak  by  the  carat  Instead  of  the 
pound,  are  therefore  leading  one  of  the  fierc- 
est raids  on  Congress  that  has  been  seen  for 
a  long  time. 

But  despite  such  episodes,  the  Cost  of  liv- 
ing Council  counts  upon  a  major  drop  In  pri- 
mary prices  over  the  next  three  monttis, 
including  some  decline  in  the  world  oU  price. 
All  the  same.  It  is  wise  to  cross  your  fingers 
when  you  hear  the  bead  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  Or.  John  Dunlop,  predicting  the 
end  of  "double  digit"  American  Inflation  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  And  even  Dr.  Dunlop 
thinks  we  must  expect  heavy  continuing  in- 
flation for  some  years  thereafter,  at  rates 
close  to  7  per  cent  per  annum. 

This  Is  the  optimistic  current  forecast,  it 
must  be  emphasized.  But  just  consider  the 
impact  of  the  considerable  spell  of  double 
digit  inflation,  followed  by  a  really  long  speU 
at  the  rate  of  6  to  7  per  cent  a  year,  with 
all  its  possibilities  of  fvirther  wage-price  spl- 
raling.  You  can  see,  then,  why  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Botutl,  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums,  has  begun  talking  about  dan- 
ger "to  the  system  Itself." 

The  danger  might  be  less  if  It  were  local- 
ized In  this  coimtry.  In  fact,  however,  the 
United  States  is  rather  more  fortunate  than 
most  of  the  other  big  financial-industrial 
nations  in  the  non-Communist  part  of  the 
world.  With  respect  to  Inflation,  the  United 
States  can  even  be  regarded  as  very  lucky 
indeed  in  comparison  to  Qreat  Britain  or 
France. 

So  one  must  begin  with  the  phenomenon 
of  worldwide  Inflation  at  shocking  rates, 
which  no  one  seems  to  know  how  to  man- 
age or  to  stop.  And  you  must  then  add  the 


fearful  tremors  that  are  now  running 
through  the  non-Communist  part  of  the 
world's  fundamental  flnanclal  system. 

Here,  the  first  epicenter  was  Italy.  The 
banlu-uptcy  of  Italy,  on©  of  the  major  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  was  UteraUy  expected 
within  a  matter  of  weeks  until  a  few  days 
ago.  Italy  was  then  puUed  back  from  the 
brink  by  a  basketfuU  of  half -measures  and 
quarter-measures  provided  by  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
The  optimists  now  say:  "Wdl.  we  needn't 
worry  too  much  about  Italy  until  the  end 
of  this  year!"  Nowadays,  In  other  words,  we 
are  complacent  about  six  months'  grace  for 
a  major  part  of  the  world  flnanclal  system. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  comparable  situation  would 
have  caused  hysteria  instead  of  complacency. 
Almost  the  same  holds  true  for  Great 
Britain.  On  current  account,  the  British  trade 
deficit  last  month  reached  such  enormous 
proportions  that  the  Bank  of  England  be- 
gan talking  publicly  about  a  national  situa- 
tion of  utmost  gravity.  Nowdays  In  Wash- 
mgton,  however,  the  critical  British  situation 
is  also  regarded  complacently  because  capital 
movements  into  London  have  largely  covered 
the  trade  deficits  thus  far. 

"Thus  far,  thus  far!"  These  are  the  words 
of  the  moment,  while  the  Watergate  obsession 
causes  the  political  fiddle-faddle  to  be  inter- 
minably protracted.  Although  any  fool  ought 
to  feel  the  earthquake  tremors,  our  substi- 
tute for  geisha  houses  goes  on  playing  to 
standing  room  only. 

Fiedler  Says  Administbation  Shoold  Hold 

Line  on  Policies 

(By  Edgar  R.  Fiedler) 

The  central  issue  of  economic  policy  today 

Is  whether  taxes  should  be  cut  to  encourage 

consumer   spending   and  thereby  stimulate 

the    economy,    The    Idea    appears    to   have 

started  with  the  energy-induced  setback  In 

economic  activity  and  rise  in  unemployment 

that  took  place  around  the  turn  of  the  year. 

But  the  key  fact  about  the  weakness  in 
the  economy  is  that  It  has  been  focxised  so 
narrowly.  "The  automobile  Industry  has  been 
affected,  as  have  utUltles  and  tourism  and 
other  fuel-related  activities.  Homebuilding 
has  also  been  slower  and,  in  response,  the 
President  has  taken  action  to  provide  more 
funds  for  the  mortgage  markets. 

Outside  of  those  areas,  however,  signs  of 
weakness  have  been  scarce.  The  major  prob- 
lems faced  by  businessmen  these  days  are 
not  a  lack  of  sales  or  new  orders,  but  rather 
materials  shortages  and  deUvery  delays. 

Some  proponents  of  a  tax  cut  have  argued 
that  the  full-capacity /shortage  situation  is 
behind  us  and  that  demand  is  now  faUing 
below  our  ci^iaclty  to  produce.  They  point 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  Index  of  ca- 
pacity utilization  fc»'  production  of  major 
materials,  which  declined  by  a  couple  of  per- 
centage points  from  the  fourth  quarter  to 
the  first  quarter. 

It  ts  important,  however,  to  analyze  the 
composition  of  that  index.  SpeciflcaUy,  it  in- 
cludes petroleum  refining  and  raw  steel,  both 
of  which  declined  for  special  reasons.  For  the 
other  major  materials,  the  indications  are 
that  all  production  facilities  continue  to  op- 
erate at  virtuaUy  full  capsuilty.  So  the  drop 
in  the  utilization  Index  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  sign  that  demand  weakness  has  replaced 
materials  shortages  as  the  basic  condition  of 
the  economy. 

There  are  several  additional  pieces  of  evi- 
dence to  support  this  view.  One  is  the  un- 
filled order  backlogs  of  durable  goods  manu- 
facturers, which  continue  to  rise. 

Another  piece  of  evidence  is  the  behavior 
of  industrial  purchasing  agents,  who  are  stui 
making  commitments  farther  ahead  than 
they  have  done  at  any  time  in  the  past  ^n 
years. 

In  this  situation,  if  taxes  were  cut.  the 
extra    spending    that    would    be    generated 
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would  not  do  much  to  boost  production  and 
employment.  Instead.  It  would  only  mean 
more  dollars  chasing  goods  that  are  already 
In  limited  supply — which  would  simply  mean 
more  Inflation. 

And  it  is  the  problem  ol  inflation  that 
poees  the  other  crucial  question  about  the 
tax -cut  proposal.  I  would  argue  that  we  are 
likely  to  see  son^  decline  in  the  inflation 
rate  during  the  course  of  1974  with  or  with- 
out a  tax  cut,  as  the  worst  of  the  food,  fuel 
and  decontrol  price  pressures  gets  behind  us. 
But  this  should  not  suggest  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes  poses  no  inflationary  threat. 
Even  under  favorable  assumptions,  prices  are 
likely  to  be  rising  at  something  like  a  6  per 
cent  rate  at  year-end.  That  is  an  unaccept- 
ably  high  rate  of  inflation  and,  if  taxes  are 
cut  now,  even  that  degree  of  Improvement 
would  be  seriously  Jeopardized. 

Although  unemployment  may  rise  some- 
what further  In  the  months  immediately 
ahead — for  which  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  shoiild  be  strengthened  as 
the  President  has  recommended — the  econ- 
omy should  resume  Its  normal  condition  of 
growth  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  risk  of  serloiis  and  prolonged 
unemployment  Is  small  but  the  risk  of  accel- 
erating the  underlying  rate  of  inflation  Is 
substantial. 

It  la  difficult  to  argue  that  In  and  of  itself 
a  cut  of  »5  billion— In  the  context  of  a  $350 
bUllon  budget  and  a  ♦1,400  billion  economy- 
would  add  substantially  to  Inflation. 

But  the  $5  billion  should  not  be  viewed  In 
and  of  Itself.  It  should  also  be  considered  In 
terms  of  the  signals  it  would  give  off.  If 
taxes  were  cut.  government  departments  and 
'  Congress  would  no  longer  feel  as  constrained 
as  before  to  hold  expendittires  within  limits. 
Most  important,  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy,  which  now  generaUy  believes  that 
the  $11  billion  budget  deficit  is  already  too 
inflationary,  would  get  the  clear  signal  that 
the  federal  government  is  basically  uncon- 
cerned about  prices. 

In  the  past,  the  government's  economic 
policy  decisions  in  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  have  almost  always  added 
too  much  budgetary  stlmiilus  to  the  econ- 
omy, while  Ignoring  the  InflaUonary  conse- 
quences. 

To  come  down  on  that  side  of  the  equation 
again,  i.e.,  to  cut  taxes  now,  would  be  a  bad 
mistake. 


0»  Low  Income.  Sfu»  Busuntss  Invzstino 

(By  James  P.  Oannon) 
WssHiNCTON. — ^The  Treasury  la  trying  to 
dense  "a  balanced  package"  of  additional 
tax-revision  propoeala  designed  both  to  stim- 
ulate business  investment  and  provide  tax 
relief  to  lower-Income  individuals. 

This  was  disclosed  by  Treasury  Secretary 
WilUam  Simon  in  an  Interview,  and  was  the 
first  hint  that  the  Nixon  administration 
might  soften  Its  opposition  to  any  personal 
income-tax  cuts  If  such  cuts  were  combined 
with  tax-incentlvee  for  Investment  end  with 
revenue -raising  moves  that  would  offset  the 
effects  of  tax  reductions.  It  also  indicated 
a  willingnees  on  the  Treasm^  chiefs  part  to 
bargain  with  Congress  to  reach  a  ptdltically 
palatable  compromise  encompassing  both  the 
personal  tax  cuts  many  congressional  Demo- 
crats want  and  the  Investment  Incentives  Mr. 
Simon  favors. 

The  big  stumbling  block  to  any  compromise 
on  a  "balanced  package"  such  as  Mr.  Simon 
mentioned  is  the  problem  of  finding  ways  to 
ratee  the  revenue  that  wo\ild  be  loet  through 
its  combination  of  business  and  personal  tax 
cuts.  The  administration  remains  opposed 
to  moat  rerenue-rftlaliig  changes  proposed  by 
congriw*""'^'  Uberals.  and  Mr.  Simon 
ooaldn't  say  how  be  would  raise  added 
revenue. 
The  Treasury  Secretary  dlsc\issed  the  issue 


of  tax-law  changes  only  In,  general  terms 
and  declined  to  say  when  spfeclfic  proposals 
would  be  made  public.  But  he  Indicated  that 
the  tax-law  changes  he  woald  like  to  see 
Congress  pass  are  considerably  more  ambi- 
tious than  the  administration's  limited  lirt 
of  revisions  outlined  last  year  by  Mr.  Simon's 
predecessor,  George  Shultz.  Thoee  proposals, 
which  Include  various  meaeipes  to  simplify 
the  income-tax  system  and  ti  jhten  tax  treat- 
ment of  some  classes  of  in<ome,  are  "nar- 
rower m  scope  than  what  I'm)  talking  about," 
Mr.  Simon  said.  i 

Mr.  Simon  stressed  his  desire  to  come  up 
with  tax  proposals  to  aid  ci^aclty-short  in- 
dustries, such  as  steel  and  paper  makers,  to 
"help  them  build  the  capacity  that's  needed.|| 
Past  tax  policy  has  "penaliaed  Investment" 
in  favor  of  stimulating  consiMiptlon,  he  said, 
which  has  contributed  to  ci  irrent  shortages 
of  industrial  materials. 

DECLINED  TO  DISCUSS  DETAILS 

Mr.  Simon  declined  to  JUscuss  possible 
Treasury  investment-incentive  tax  proposals 
in  detaU,  saying  the  departments  specialists 
are  stiU  studying  the  matter.  But  he  earlier 
Indicated  that  accelerated  depreciation — a 
very  faet  write-off  of  invistment  in  new 
plants  and  equipment— is  ^ne  of  the  ideas 
under  Treasury  consideration  as  a  spur  to 
capital  spending  to  relieve  shortages. 

But  the  official  said  he  reoognized  it  might 
be  polltlcaUy  impoealble  ta  push  such  in- 
dustry tax  advantages  without  considering 
congressional  demands  for  Ifcx  cuts  for  indi- 
viduals, especlaUy  lower-ln«ome  groups.  "If 
you  are  going  to  give  inotnUves  to  busi- 
ness" to  spur  Investment,  b»  said,  "then  you 
obviously  have  to  look  at  Khe  lower-Income 
side  at  the  same  time." 

Thus,  he  said,  the  Treasury  is  trying  to 
come  up  with  "a  balanced  package"  that 
would  appeal  to  liberals  pushing  an  income- 
tax  cut  for  individuals  wh^e  providing  In- 
centives for  business  investment.  Congress 
probably  would  produce  Iti  own  version  of 
such  a  "balancing"  if  the  : 
tlon  proposed  only  the  b 
ures,  Mr.  Simon  added. 

His  attitude  on  income 
least  some  Individuals  th.^  _. . 
more  flexible  than  that  tafeen  by  President 
Nixon  and  his  economic  advisers — even  in- 
cluding Mr.  Simon — in  eaiier  pubUc  state- 
ments. While  the  Simon  pofture  hardly  indi- 
cates the  administration ,  Is  dropping  its 
opposition  to  a  general  tax  tut  on  the  ground 
such  a  move  would  be  ln4atlonary,  it  Indi- 
cated  there   Is   some   room   for   bargaining 
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with  Congress. 

MAT  BE  IN  LECIstATION 

The  Treasury  chief  wouldn't  say  when  he 
would  be  ready  to  publiclj  propose  the  tax- 
law  changes  he  has  in  miad.  But  he  hinted 
many  of  them  might  find  their  way  into  the 
broad  tax-revision  legislation  currently  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
"We've  got  a  tax-reform  bill  going  through 
(Congress)  now,"  he  said,  "and  a  lot  of  the 
things  we're  talking  about  may  even  be  on 
this  bUl  by  the  time  it  pftsses."  He  insisted 
the  Treasury  study  of  new  proposals  wasn't 
lust  an  academic  exercise.  "I'm  doing  this 
with  an  eye  to  making  specific  recommenda- 
tions," he  said.  J 

Mr.  Simon  acknowledged  that  the  big  prob- 
lem with  a  tax  package  that  Included  both 
business  investment  incentives  and  some 
type  of  personal  tax  r^le*  would  be  Its 
revenue  drain  on  the  Tleasury.  Any  such 
bill  presumably  would  coap  the  Treasxiry  bil- 
lions of  doUars  a  year  In  ibst  revenue,  which 
would  have  to  be  offset  by  compensating  tax 
Increases  in  other  areas  14  order  to  meet  the 
Nlion  administration's  tekt  of  fiscal  respon- 
BlblUty. 

The  official  woiildn't  specify  how  he  would 
propose  to  offset  the  re^nue  loss.  But  he 
Indicated  approval  of  aapther  far-rMching 


tax  change  that  he  said  might  recapture 
some  additional  revenue — revl^ng  the  tax 
treatment  of  capital  gains. 

TAX  ON  CAPITAI.  OAIN^ 

The  cj^ltal-galns  tax.  paid  or 
m  the  value  of  stocks,  real  es 
assets  between  purchase  and  s^  . 
is  half  the  rate  of  ordinary  i|icome  taxes, 
with  a  ceUing  of  88%  %  for  certain  wealthy 
taxpayers.  The  capital-gains  tax  rate  sup- 
plies to  sale  of  an  asset  held  far  at  least  six 
months. 

Mr.  Simon  spoke  favorably  of  proposals 
to  put  the  capital-gains  tax  on  a  sliding 
scale,  so  that  the  longer  an  as3«  t  is  held,  the 
lower  the  tax  rate.  This  chaige,  he  said, 
would  provide  many  people  with  an  Incen- 
tive to  sell  assets  they  havo  held  many 
years.  Increased  sales  of  bucU  "locked  in" 
assets  would  provide  added  tax  revenue,  the 
TreeiBury  official  said,  though  he  ccmoeded  It 
Is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount. 

Chairman  WUbur  MUls  (D.,  Ark.)  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  pub- 
licly called  for  overhaul  of  the  capital-gains 
tax,  mcludlng  a  sUdlng  tax  scaje,  in  order  to 
"free  up"  assets  whose  ownera  are  reluctant 
to  sell  due  to  the  potential  tax  ^ability. 

ActuaUy,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  a 
broad  tax  bUl  wUl  emerge  fron?  Congress  this 
year.  There  Is  considerable  ddubt  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  can  complete  an  over- 
all tax-revlslon  bUl  in  time  t©  have  it  c<m- 
sldered  before  any  possible  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings on  the  House  floor. 

Congressional  observers  say  that  If  the 
Nixon  administration  reaches  any  accord  on 
tax  changes  with  key  Capitol, HiU  Ux  legis- 
lators, a  measure  could  be  jiassed  quickly. 
But,  they  add.  the  big  deterrent  to  any  such 
arrangement  Is  flndlng  ways  jto  raise  addi- 
tional revenue  to  offset  any  tax  cuts. 

In  the  Senate  yesterday,  anj  effort  to  start 
considering  various  tax  chants  ran  into  an 
immediate  roadblock  that  \  could  prove 
deadly  for  this  legislation.  Th^ 
ate  Democratic  liberals  to  pur 
dividual  tax  cuts  as  well  as 
creases  for  corporations  ani 
apparently  faces  a  flllbuste^ 
James   Allen    (D..   Ala.)    aiwJ 

Sen.    Charles   Percy    (B..   lU.l.    

are  trying  to  tack  these  tax  amendments  onto 
a  bill  Increasing  the  federal  debt  limit  $18.3 
billion,  to  $496  billion,  through  next  March  31. 
The  tax  amendments  ma(y  have  to  be 
dropped  from  the  debt  bUl  because  it  will  be 
difficult  for  Senate  liberals  to  muster  the 
needed  two-thirds  vote  to  break  any  filibus- 
ter. Senate  leaders  want  to  'pass  the  debt- 
celUng  blU  before  Congress  starts  a  lO-day 
recess  June  28.  The  Treasury  needs  the 
higher  debt  limit  to  continue  Its  borrowing 
operations  beyond  June  30.     1 

Discussing  the  current  economic  situation, 
Mr.  Simon  said  the  nation's  I  economy  prob- 
ably will  show  practically  n^  growth  in  the 
current  quarter.  The  change  In  the  real  gross 
national  product,  the  econonty's  total  output 
of  goods  and  services  adjusted  for  price  in- 
creases, "is  going  to  be  awfully  close"  to  zero 
m  the  cxirrent  quarter,  he  added.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  the  change  will  be 
a  slight  rise  or  a  slight  decline  from  the 
first  quarter,  he  said.  I 

Beal  GNP  dropped  at  a  6.3  i,  annual  rate  in 
the  first  period,  which  felt  the  impact  of 
fuel  shortages.  Even  If  real  GNP  drops  a  bit 
again  In  the  current  quarter,  Mr.  Simon 
said,  the  slump  wouldn't  quajllfy  for  the  label 
"recession"  because  its  main  cause  is  the 
energy  shortage  rather  than  i  a  general  weak- 
ness in  demand.  According  to  the  common 
definition,  a  recession  is  Jwo  consecutive 
quarters  of  declining  real  QNP,  but  the 
Nixon  administration  has  rejected  this  defini- 
tion ever  since  the  President  promised  thwe 
wouldn't  be  any  recession  ln^l974. 
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I  move  by  Sen- 
1  proposed  in- 
some  tax  In- 
rlcher  people 

■    led    by    Sen. 

supported   by 

The   liberals 


ARMS  CX)NTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT)  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  H.R. 
12799,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin). The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12799)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Jime  20,  1974,  at  p. 
H5331.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Fulbright,  I  read  the 
following  statement: 

"The  major  difference  between  the  bills 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  was  in  the 
time  period  to  be  covered  by  the  author- 
ization. The  Senate  had  approved  a  2- 
year  authorization  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  of  $10.1  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1975  and  $10.9 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1976.  The  House 
of  Representatives  had  approved  a 
single-year  authorization  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975  of  the  same  amoimt  approved 
by  the  Senate,  $10.1  million.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  receded.  The  amount 
agreed  to  was  the  sum  requested  by  the 
executive  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  1975. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  included 
several  minor  technical  amendments. 
The  House  conferees  receded  on  these 
amendments. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  of 
conference  affirmed  continued  interest  in 
strengthening  the  Agency  and  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  confer- 
ence report  not  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday  the  Senate  will  convene  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 


order,  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towbr) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  take  up  the  continuing 
resolution  imder  a  time  limitation.  If  any 
roUcall  vote  is  ordered  thereon,  such  roll- 
call  vote  will  follow  the  vote  on  the  Allen 
amendment,  which  hsis  already  been 
scheduled  for  an  hour  later  in  the  day. 

At  3:20  pjn.  a  rollcall  vote  is  expected 
to  occur  on  passage  of  S.  3679.  the  emer- 
gency livestock  credit  bill. 

At  4  o'clock  p.m.,  a  rollcall  vote  will 
occur  on  the  amendment  by  Senators 
Kennedy.  Humphrey,  and  other  Sena- 
tors to  the  Allen  amendment. 

Debate  for  30  minutes  may  then  occur, 
after  which  a  rollcall  vote  will  occur  on 
the  Allen  amendment. 

Following  the  rollcall  vote  on  the  Allen 
amendment,  any  other  rollcall  votes  that 
are  ordered  prior  to  the  hour  of  3 :  20  p.m. 
on  Monday  will  occur. 

Other  measures  may  be  called  up  dur- 
ing the  week.  I  may  say  that  next  week  is 
likely  to  be  a  busy  week,  with  long  daily 
sessions,  and  we  expect — that  being  the 
final  week  before  the  Independence  Day 
holiday — that  rollcall  votes  are  likely  to 
occur  daily,  and  a  Saturday  session  is 
possible,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  the  debt  limit 
bill  should  be  passed  before  the  Senate 
recesses.  Should  the  debt  limit  bill  not 
be  passed  by  the  close  of  business  on  Sat- 
urday, it  would  mean  that  the  Senate 
would  be  in  session  on  the  following 
Monday. 

Other  measures  which  may  be  called 
up  during  the  week,  but  not  necessarily 
in  the  order  shown  and  not  necessarily 
confined  to  those  which  I  shall  enumer- 
ate, are  as  follows : 

H.R.  14833,  the  Renegotiation  Act  Ex- 
tension; S.  424,  dealing  with  natural  re- 
source lands;  Senate  Resolution  67, 
which  is  a  resolution  to  promote  negotia- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty, 
could  be  called  up  from  the  section  of  the 
calendar  designated  "Subjects  on  the 
Table";  S.  355,  on  drug  abuse;  S.  1566, 
providing  for  the  normal  flow  of  ocean 
commerce;  S.  3164,  real  estate  settlement 
services;  S.  3511,  dealing  with  mortgage 
credits;  S.  3500,  dealing  with  amateur 
athletics;  H.R.  8660.  to  F.ssist  Federal 
employees  in  meeting  tax  obligations; 
H.R.  9281,  retirement  of  law-enforcement 
personnel;  H.R.  11537,  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  programs;  and  S.  3096, 
loans  tc  small  business  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  note  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Califoi-nia 
(Mr.  Cranston  >  has  asked  that  that  bill 
(S.  3096)  await  the  arrived  of  the  House 
bill  dealing  with  the  same  subject. 

Conference  reports  and  calendar  meas- 
ures cleared  for  action  may  be  called  up 
at  any  time. 


I  invite  special  attention  to  the  con- 
ference report  dealing  with  legal  services, 
which  may  be  called  up  at  any  time,  t)e- 
ginning  with  Wednesday  of  next  week. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  about  sums  it 
up.  As  I  say,  there  will  be  at  least  three 
rollcall  votes  on  Monday,  and  very  like- 
ly more. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  can  the  Sen- 
ator please  advise  me  when  the  first  roll- 
call vote  will  occur  on  Monday  next? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  first  roll- 
call vote  on  Monday  will  be  at  3:20  p.m. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  will  be  the  pending 
business  when  we  come  in  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  on 
Monday,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  LONG.  About  how  long  will  that 
take? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  a  1- 
hour  limitation  on  that  resolution.  I 
doubt  that  it  will  require  longer  than 
that.  With  the  Senate  convening  at  noon, 
I  should  say  we  would  get  onto  that 
resolution  certainly  by  12:45  p.m.  or 
1  p.m.  If  it  should  go  up  to  2  o'clock, 
that  will  allow  somewhat  less  than  an 
hour  and  20  minutes  before  the  first  vote 
will  occur — the  vote  on  the  emergency 
livest(x:k  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  might  be,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  leadership  on  Monday, 
that  the  leadership  would  want  to  call  up 
some  other  bill  which  had  been  cleared 
for  action  in  order  best  to  utilize  the  time 
of  the  Senate  before  3:20  p.m.  when  the 
vote  on  the  livestock  bill  will  occui',  to  be 
followed  immediately  by  the  vote  on  the 
Kennedy  amendment.  Perhaps  there  will 
be  a  little  time  in  between.  Then  up  to  a 
half -hour  for  debate  if  necessary;  then 
the  vote  on  the  Allen  amendment  and 
any  other  votes  stacked  up  prior  to  3:20 
p.m.  The  Senate  will  then  go  back  to  the 
consideration  of  the  debt  limit  bill. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  4:03 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
Jime  24,  1974,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Jime  21, 1974: 

Department  of  the  Treasukt 

Charles  A.  Cooi>er,  of  Florida,  to  be  on  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice  John 
Michael  Hennessy,  resigned. 

U.S.  COtTBT  or  MlLITABT  APPEALS 

William  H.  Erlckson,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  May 
1,  1986.  vice  Robert  M.  Duncan. 
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Vdxbai.  Homk  Lour  Bamx  Boud 
ThomM  B.  Bonwr,  of  VtrgbUa,  to  be  » 
membflr  at  the  Fectena  Home  Loui  Buik 
Board  for  the  term  •zplrtng  Jane  30,  1978 
(re«ppolntment) . 

Natiokax.  Ocx4inc  unt  Atmosphxric 

AolfZHISntATIOK 

Subject  to  qiiallflcatlons  provided  by  Uw, 
tlie  following  for  penuAnent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  In  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmoepherlc  Administration: 

To  be  Heuteiunt  commanders 
Paul  M.  Duemberger 
Carl  B.  Berman,  Jr. 


To  be  UeutenemU 

Oerald  B.  MUls  Blehard  D.  Black 

Joeeph  M.  Kuncbea      Qeorge  W.  Jamenon 
Bobert  B.  Karlln  James  D.  Serrala 

St^hea  H.  Maaao        Jeffiey  P.  Calebaugh 
Nen  P.  Ololer  Burl  L.  WeacoU 

Jon  M.  BamtaUl  James  L.  Warner 

Bobert  J.  8<Amldl        James  H.  Hartnll 
Brent  O.  Harris  Michael  B.  McCaslin 

IClcbael  C.  Meyer         Alan  J.  PlckreU 
To  be  lieutenants  {junior  grade) 
Oary  J.  Decker  Alan  D.  Klssam 

Harold  B.  Arnold  Thomas  B.  DeFoor 

Oortla  M.  Belden  Bruce  M.  Douglass 

William  A.  Wert  WUllam  E.  George 

Timothy  A.  Kessenicb  H.  Bruce  Thelen 
Blchard  P.  Floyd  Bonald  C.  Pate 

Boger  O.  Hendershot   Bobln  D.  Wells 
WQlla  C.  Blasingame    Charles  L.  Blves 
To  be  ensign 
David  B.  McKenzle 

IM  TRK  An  FOKCI 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
Betired  List  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  general 

Oen.  Timothy  F.  O'Keefe.  13a-07-5804FB 
(major  general,  Begular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air 
l^orce. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
Bettred  List  In  the  grade  Indicated  \inder  the 
pvoTlalons  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Jay  T.  Bobbins,  460-a8-0552FB 
(major  general,  Begular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air 
Voice. 

In  TRK  AXMT 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3307 : 

To  be  major  general 
Lt.    Oen.    Fred    Komet,    Jr.,    203-09-5564, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, VS.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Utle  10,  Umted  States 
Code,  section  3016: 

MaJ.  Oen.  LaVem  Brick  Weber,  445-16- 
9508,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
erta,  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States). 

IM  THB  Navy 
Vice  Adm.  PhUlp  A.  Beshany,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on   the   Betired   List   pursuant   to   title    10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  Malcolm  W.  Cagle,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  Retired  List  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Bear  Adm.  Frederick  C.  Turner,  US.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  lmp<M^ance  and  re- 
sponsibility commensurate  with  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  within  the  contemplation  of 
title    10,  umted  States   Code,  section  6231, 


appointment  to  the  grade  pT  tIo*  admiral 
while  so  aervUig.  j 

Iir  TEK  Asin 
The  following-named  otBiers  tar  promo- 
tion In  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under 
tbe  provisions  of  PubUc  Lalv  12-129: 

ABMT   PROMOTIOIfi  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Adams,  Paul  M..  386-32-0644. 

DKNTAI,   CORPf 

To  be  colonei 
Buttner,  Charles  W..  012-31-5704. 
Qnalman,  H^uold  C.  870-3fr-26Se. 
mDicAi.  coaiB 
To  be  ooIoM  I 
Oarcla,  Luis  F..  580-82-2110. 
Hall,  Anthony  P.,  217-62-6B92. 
Ward,  George  W.,  679-48-1708. 
Asirr  PROuonoic  list 
To  be  Heutenant  9olonel 
Boroskl,  Marvin  R.,  364-341-1402. 
Lasseter,  Barle  F.,  419-44-4960. 
ICllar,  Boger  M., : 
Wilson,  Norman  S..  444-30|-1383. 

MCDSCAI.   COB 

To  be  Heutenant  ( 
Adams,  John  T.,  263-56-49 
Conaway,  Don  L.,  0l3-30-flb43. 
Juan.  Antonio  J.,  284-52-2677. 
Neufeld,  John  A..  565-68-0169. 
Vanway,  Charles,  579-60-3b66. 
Youngs,  Brian  L.,  368-38-4028. 


MXDICAL   SEKVICX  'COSPS 

To  be  lieutenant  Lionel 
Trecartin,  Edward  G..  006^0-6205. 

ASMT    lODICAL    SPECUUST   COSPS 

To  be  lieutertant  tolonel 
Sakson,  Donald  A.,  145-16|-6009. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotlcm 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  tie  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  330II: 

ARMT   FSOMOnOl  T   LIST 

To  be  colon  i 

Luebbert,  WUllam  F.,  545-  32-2564. 

McCune.  John  B.,  155-22-  J448. 

The  following-named  offloers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  tke  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  titltj  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  329i: 

AKMT    PROMOTIOH  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Allen.  James  L.,  417-62-7^0. 
Deltch,  Raymond,  197-24*8338. 
Elmore,  LouIb  N.,  Jr.,  517-80-9447. 
Foley,  William  R.,  043-22-i2229. 
Harrover,  James  D.,  223-36-5378. 
Macklln,  Joseph  D.,  559-42-0305. 
Martina,  John  R.,  179-28-4293. 
Merrick.  PhUip  B.,  323-23-5952. 
Moore,  Robert  C,  404-34-6112. 
Shugart,  Henry  G.,  256-4^7762. 

MEDICAL   CoipS 

To  be  lieutenanacolonel 

BarUey,  Joseph  D.,  264-44-4621. 

Valpey,  Jack  M.,  662-36-aB58. 

I  nominate  the  followitig-named  officers 
for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the 
10,   United   States   Code, 
3299: 

AKMT   PHOMOTIQkl 
To  be  majt  r 
Abemethy,  Bobert  J.,  146  -30-4660, 
Abramson,  Lawrence,  025  -26-7221 
Acinapura,  Joseph  N.,  06S  -28-1532 
Adams.  John  R.,  491-42 
Adcock,  Jerry  A.,  429-6a-4791. 
Adderley,  David  L.,  267-4  t-8726. 
Allies,  Craig  R.,  272-32-71  34. 


>rovlslons  of  title 
I  ections   S284   and 

LIST 
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Albertson,  Tom  L..  463-64-Oa  ft. 
Aldlnger,  Bobert  B.,  296-26-01 112. 
Alexander,  Junius  B..  262-60-6646. 
Alexander,  Terry  L.,  168-30-4#20. 
AUradson,  George  H..  394-^-^14. 
Allard,  John  A.,  008-24-5236.  < 
AUen,  Alex  L.,  280-30-6078. 
Allen,  James  H.,  417-^40-2672.  { 
Allen,  Kenneth  D..  055-30-85^ 
Alley,  James  H.,  248-64-0974. 
AlUson,  WllUam  T..  455-60-0^ 
Alpem.  Stephen  I.,  084-30-06 
Alsop.  Jackie  R.,  405-4O-48O8J 
Altorfer,  WllUam  O..  161-80-3376. 
Anchor,  Leonard  J.,  395-28-3494. 
Anckaltis,  William,  203-28-7(72. 
Anderson.  Charles  J..  434-46r4372. 
Anderson,  David  W.,  491-40-11677. 
Anderson,  James  Y.,  519-36-4416. 
Andrew,  Edward  L.,  216-34-'Z198. 
Andrews,  Anthony  J.,  623-39-8803. 
Anjler.  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  621-46-8618. 
Anselm,  Donald  C.  297-30-5950. 
ApfeU  Paul  W..  697-30-7239. 
Arbogast,  Alfred  A.,  229-44-7  B13. 
Armstrong,  Alan  P.,  902-28-9769. 
Armstrong,  Charles,  517-34-4557. 
Arnold.  BiUy  B.,  421-50-6350. 
Arnold,  Wallace  C.  227-48-9624. 
Arthur,  James  F.,  239  48  9411. 
Atkins.  George  C.  241-66-22^. 
Atkinson,  John  H.,  II,  495-36^1980. 
Authler,  Edward  E.,  426-70-1830. 
Avery,  John,  Jr.,  265-68-631|. 
Babbitt,  Leroy  A.,  Jr.,  611-80-6034. 
Bacon,  Carlton  E.,  343-28-61|6. 
Badzlnskl,  Richard,  081-82-6^39. 
Baena.  George,  043-28-6109.1 
Bains.  William  J.,  035-26-96i8. 
Balrd.  Norval  E.,  404-52-6889. 
Baird,  Thomas  H.,  155-28-1432. 
Baker,  Donald  D.,  232-62-39)1. 
Baker.  James  L.,  416-46-7491 
Bakkeby,  WUllam  M.,  517- 
Balda.  Jerome  F..  228-36-7947. 
Baldwin,  Byron  S.,  665-62-6189. 
Baldwin,  Max  R.,  253-54-633 
Balfanz,  WUllam  F.,  348-28-6172. 
Bangasser,  Frederic,  449-60-4103. 
Banks,  WUllam  J.,  408-58-2883. 
Bankson,  Peter  R.,  615-40-a|3S7. 
Banning,  Raymond  D..  447-94-2644. 
Bartwur.  Donald  A.,  326-32-2441. 
Barker,  Robert  L.,  468-54-6766. 
Baxnett,  James  R.,  452-64-5227. 
Barney,  Daniel  G.,  316-36-5072. 
Barrlnger,  Ronald  W.,  576-30-6538. 
Bartay,  Tandy  E..  449-64-0114. 
Bartels,  Steven  E.,  611-34-9606. 
BarUett,  Henry  D.,  060-34-8077. 
Bavis,  Robert  J.,  in,  213-36-0755. 
Beal,  Patrick  G.,  384-36-2721. 
Beal,  WUllam  B.,  Jr.,  134-2840672. 

Beckett,  Ronald  L.,  286-60-3348. 

Becking  Ernest  A..  381-38-7359. 

Bee,  Arlen  E.,  216-36-4760.    j 

Beebe,  MerreU  S.,  267-50-01^5. 

Behrenhausen,  Richard,  1691-32-9677. 

Beinhacker,  Neal  D.,  091-80-0854. 

Bender,  Joseph  F.,  212-38-5J96. 

Bender,  L3mn  A.,  539-32-041JD. 

Bennett,  Clyde  R.,  Jr.,  249-56-9612. 

Bennett,  James  L.,  254-54-8568. 

Bennls,  John  M.,  179-28-92^. 

Benson,  Roger  R.,  365-30-08  51. 

Bent,  Robert  B.,  007-32-894i  I. 

Benton,  Hubert  F.,  431-64-9 187. 

Bentz,  William  A..  801-32-7428. 

Benvenuto,  James  VI.  176-38-1042. 

Bergeron.  Andrew  L.,  008-28-1208. 

Berlnato,  John  J.,  009-26-1314. 

Berkley,  Clyde  J.,  454-56-5394. 

Berman,  Jay  M.,  336-32-6589. 

Bernard,  Robert  K.,  333-30-«606. 

Bemardl.  Roger  L.,  108-30-7711. 

Bcrtoccl.  David  I..  168-30-6244. 

Besemer,  Ellsworth,  374-324b361. 

Bevans,  Nathan  E.,  180-30-8168. 

Beyer.  Lawrence  M.,  219-34-14992. 

Biegel,  Alfred  E.,  853-30-26S7. 

Blemeck.  John  F.,  IV,  321-3  !-9661. 
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Blerbaum,  Carl  R.,  344-24-1392, 
Blnkewicz,  Joseph  B.,  087-32-3140. 
Biondl,  Richard  M.,  456-66-0761. 
Bird,  WUllam  W.,  223-42-0710. 
Blsantz,  Anthony  E.,  119-28-0862. 
Blttrich,  LoweU  D.,  605-46-6267. 
Blackburn,  John  T.,  359-28-9504. 
BlackweU,  Joseph  W.,  468-58-1840. 
Blair,  John  D.,  IV,  237-60-6910. 
Blake,  WUllam  B.,  308-30-4684. 
Blanda,  Frank  T.,  093-32-3975. 
Blanlon,  John  R.,  415-58-8852. 
Blesse,  James  S.,  231-46-9498. 
Blount,  Howard  P.,  259-66-1842. 
Blue,  Charles  L.,  446-34-7552. 
Bock,  John  E.,  290-36-9080. 
Bolton,  Peter  a.,  014-28-9454. 
Bon,  VlrgU  D.,  302-32-0999. 
Bonfantl,  Anthony  J.,  453-64-6118. 
BonvUle,  George  P.,  097-32-8406. 
Boone,  George  F.,  383-34-1837. 
Bortel,  James  L.,  Jr.,  308-36-4731. 
Bourland,  James  T.,  467-62-2269. 
Bowe,  Matthew  A.,  Jr.,  163-32-6621. 
Bowe,  Robert  M.,  565-40-2421. 
Bowers,  BUly  J.,  412-60-2196. 
Bowles,  Norbom  S.,  229-46-3745. 
Box,  Joe  M  ,  496-42-9374. 
Boyd,  Barclay  A..  207-26-1451. 
Boyd,  Qulnton  P.,  254-56-6918. 
Boyd,  Reese  L.,  249-58-1005. 
Boyd,  WUllam  L.,  258-56-3899. 
Boyer,  Albert  J.,  040-30-5868. 
Boylan,  Peter  J.,  391-30-2528. 
Bradford,  WUllam  B.,  271-36-8569. 

Bragg,  Stacy  C,  003-28-3995. 
Brandon,  Eddie  L.,  438-48-9939. 
Brannon,  John  D.,  255-56-6321. 

Branseome,  Dexter  A.,  455-60-4328. 
Braxton,  George  H.,  223-42-5834. 

Brayboy,  James  E.,  247-66-6080. 

Breland,  Marshall  W..  249-68-2802. 

Brennan,  Lawrence,  002-28-2450. 

Brennan,  Richard  P.,  006-34-7066. 

Brewster,  Horace  B.,  435-44-9111. 

Bridgman,  Cain  A.,  411-50-5813. 

Briggs,  Duncan  D.,  254-58-5251. 

Brlnkley,  Ulyus  O.,  292-32-35983. 

Britton,  Johnnie  W.,  460-52-9053. 

Brooks.  Delbert  R.,  245-50-7192. 

Brooks,  Ronald  E.,  415-54-2132. 

Brest.  Daryl  F.,  397-34-0586. 

Brown,  Edward  A.,  Ill,  578-52-9295. 

Brown,  James  P.,  034-30-5973. 

Brown,  Joseph  Jr.,  248-58-4786. 

Brown,  Raymond  A.,  267-44-1119. 

Brown,  Robert  A.,  223-48-4398. 

Brown,  Roland  P.,  412-56-0066. 

Browning,  ClUton  J.,  457-40-6489. 

Browning,  Robert  W..  574-12-2532. 

Broyles.  Robert  P.,  264-56-3119. 

Brubach,  Charles  P.,  274-36-1631. 

Brumblay,  Robert  H.,  536-32-4459. 

Brummett,  Henry  U.,  436-74-2173. 

Brxmer,  Edward  F.,  485-42-4764. 

Bryan,  Joe  S.,  252-56-0814. 

Bryang,  WaUace  A.,  555-38-6575. 

Buckles,  Harvey  I.,  519-34-2262. 

Buckner,  Richard  A.,  127-30-3126. 

Budge,  Larry  D.,  231-50-4972. 

Buford,  WUllam  C,  462-52-5440. 

BuUock,  Robert  E.,  422-40-4278. 

Burch,  Charles  G.,  n,  487-40-8658. 

Burch,  Edgar  F.,  333-28-7942. 

Burden,  OlUe  D.,  417-58-7893. 

Burdlck,  Raymond  C,  114-30-0068. 

Burgess,  Douglas  R.,  497-40-9084. 

Burgess,  Peter  D.,  049-30-1326. 

Burke,  Paul  F.,  011-28-6040. 

Burkett,  Jimmy  D.,  430-56-4511. 

Burlas,  Joseph  E.,  228-36-6150. 

Burns,  Bobert  A.,  695-30-2926. 

Burton,  Lance  J.,  577-58-2576. 

Burton,  Martin  C,  227-68-6974. 

Buschke,  Thomas  H.,   652-48-3258. 

Busdiecker,  Roy  F.,  600-38-3097. 

Butler,  David  H.,  238-82-6689. 

Butler,  Irvln  S.,  251-54-8811. 

Butterworth,  Larry,  226-48-3281. 

Butts,  Don  E.,  420-46-4529. 

B)Td,  Johnnie  P..  426-70-2326. 


Byrd,  Joseph  L.,  428-52-6568. 
Byrne,  Alan  H.,  512-30-8016. 
Byrnes,  James  P.,  112-30-0577. 
Cabrlnha,  Joseph  W.,  576-34-9309. 
Cade,  Ernest  W.,  314-32-8684. 
Cairns,  Robert  B.,  531-38-4760. 
Caldwell,  Robert  C,  438-52-0109. 
CaldweU,  Robert  W..  525-78-2383. 
Calhoun,  Richard  W.,  429-68-3288. 
CaUahan,  Joseph  C,  211-28-6549. 
Callander,  Robert  D.,  227-48-7929. 
Callender,  WlUUm,  417-42-4379. 
Calverase,  Francis,  100-30-2283. 
CampbeU,  Dale  G.,  Jr.,  524-44-9076. 
Campbell.  Jerry  F.,  249-64-7616. 
CampbeU,  John  G.,  453-52-8796. 
Campbell,  Verne  D.,  531-36-4914. 
Candler,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  451-52-6697. 
Cannon,  David  A.,  366-28-6347. 
Cansler,  Joe  C,  238-58-2191. 
Carbonl,  John  N.,  649-30-4439. 
Carey,  Carl  D.,  366-38-7864. 
CargUe,  James  P.,  423-48-8922. 
Carlson,  Gimnar  C,  230-56-6316. 
Carlton,  Terry  M.,  461-58-6463. 
Carney,  Richard  L.,  480-38-3654. 
Carney,  Roger  P.,  166-26-9863. 
Carr,  Edward  L..  509-30-8612. 
Carr,  John  M.,  629-28-8946. 
Carr,  Richard  M.,  164-36-2146. 
Carson,  Robert  A.,  317-40-3027. 
Carter,  AUen  J.,  053-32-4996. 
Carter,  Lewis  L.,  258-54-3171. 
Carter,  Norman  D.,  246-64-6415. 
Carter,  RandaU  D.,  406-40-1819. 
Carter,  Bobert  A.,  277-31-3394. 
Cary,  Jack  R.,  238-40-6298. 
Case,  James  W.,  443-36-0881. 
Castleman,  Robert  J.,  726-09-8428. 
Castro,  John  P.,  056-30-3680. 
Cates,  WUllam  £.,  443-36-9356. 
Cavezza,  Carmen  J.,  061-30-6777. 
Chamberlain,  Charles,  450-58-9823. 
Champagne,  Shelton,  463-58-3606. 
Chancey,  Jeff  E.,  463-46-0408. 
Chandler,  Charles  E.,  247-68-6925. 
Chandler,  WlUlam  E.,  403-54-5934. 
Chapman,  James  E.,  248-50-9113. 
Chapman,  Jimmy  R.,  460-60-7785. 
Chelberg,  Robert  D.,  306-36-5984. 
Chen,  WiUiam  E.,  339-34-5787. 
Chester,  Michael  Q..  535-36-2500. 

ChUd,  John.  643-32-3109. 

Chism,  J.  W.,  426-78-5014. 

Chrlstensen,  Don  T.,  616-26-9880. 

Christt^hersen,  Frederick  N.,  380-36-6978. 

ClccareUi,  John  E.,  013-28-6558. 

Cisnerus,  Marc  A.,  461-60-0381. 

Claassen,  Walter  E..  058-28-3051. 

Clanzy,  Rufus  P.,  017-32-6369. 

Clark,  Carl  M..  231-42-9193. 

Clark,  Darnel  R.,  141-28-8596. 

Clark,  Herman  J.,  422-46-1522. 

Clarke,  Gordon  M.,  676-34-9678. 

Clarke,  Richard  D.,  236-56-2861. 

Clawson,  Luclen  B.,  278-28-3081. 

Clement,  Bobert  D.,  398-28-2951. 

Clemons,  George  D.,  417-46-6742. 

Clifton,  Fred  B.,  231-38-3367. 

Cline,  Corwyn  M.,  526-48-2222. 

Clough,  Stanley  M.,  571-62-1976. 

Cochran,  Alexander,  213-36-7958. 

Coby,  Michael  A.,  343-26-7896. 

Cohen,  Robert  E.,  216-30-0715. 

Cole,  Warner  B.,  253-56-2444. 

Coleman,  Gerald  C,  161-28-0988. 

Coleman.  James  G.,  444-30-5804. 

CoUins,  Francis  C,  250-58-1375. 

Conley,  WUlard  C,  504-28-4027. 

Conliu,  Thomas  J.,  123-30-3091. 

Conner.  Dan  A.,  204-30-5215. 

Connolly,  James  C,  315-32-8783. 

Conway,  Peter,  049-30-1257. 

Cook.  CLarlss  M.,  Jr..  412-52-9415. 

Cook,  RoUle  D..  235-68-1138. 

Cooke,  Joseph  D.,  285-48-9339. 

Cooksey,  James  K.,  287-32-4335. 

Cooper,  Nelson,  J.,  170-30-1765. 

Copeland,  Richard  L.,  016-26-7300. 

Copeland,  WlUlam  C.  417-60-U45. 


Corcoran,  James  B.,  677-54-4994. 
Comelson,  John  C,  661-64-8670. 
Coseo,  David  P.,  100-30-9100. 
Costa,  Joseph,  Jr.,  011-30-7910. 
Custon,  Morris  L.,  429-72-7533. 
Coulson,  James  E.,  156-24-0851. 
Coulter,  Holland  B.,  282-58-8287. 
Courson,  Donnie  C,  252-62-8796. 
CouvUlion,  Donald,  567-48-6543. 
Covtagton,  Benjamin,  893-32-3975. 
Cowan,  Bruce  M.,  271-36-7197. 
Cox,  WUllam  W.,  413-50-6483. 
Coyne,  Richard  J„  634-26-6102. 
Craft,  Morns  H..  229-58-8384. 
Craig,  Norton  W.,  432-62-5979. 
Cranston,  Robert  L.,  099-28-6341. 
Crawley,  Joe  B..  336-28-4869. 
Crelghton,  WUllam,  575-32-5343. 
Cressler,  Walter  L.,  186-28-6407. 
Crew,  David  E.,  482-36-6164. 
Crews,  Ephraim  W.,  224-48-9060. 
Crlsler,  Herbert  T..  493-38-7236. 
Crittenden,  John  H.,  520-36-3278. 
Croll,  Gerald  F.,  275-34-3384. 
Crook,  Louis  M.,  429-66-7953. 
Crowder,  George  D.,  332-33-2837. 
CroweU,  Norman  T.,  837-22-5639. 
Crowson,  WUUam  L.,  416-40-0589. 
Crowther,  James  I.,  22-36-5223. 
Cromley,  Dennis  V.,  256-64-0601. 
Crumley,  Michael  H.,  256-54-0602. 
Crump,  Harry  P.,  406-48-3141. 
Cuccard,  Joseph  T.,  162-26-0616. 
Culley,  Harold  B.,  Jr.,  068-26-9566. 
Cullom,  Richard  O.,  446-36-2076. 
Cumings,  Thayer,  366-38-7966. 
CunmUngs,  Patrick  W.,  246-68-6878. 
Cvircio,  Anthony  J.,  206-28-8309. 
Cushman,  James  M.,  256-48-6840. 
Custer,  Bert  H.,  538-82-0086. 

Cuthbert,  Thomas  R.,  350-34-6628. 
CutteU,  Dee  E.,  606-48-9066. 
Czecfut,  Mark,  666-42-1989. 
Daignault,  David  W.,  108-30-9582. 

DaUy,  Jerry  R.,  420-42-6832. 
Dalglelsh,  Grant  B.,  571-48-9963. 
DaUy,  Jerry  R.,  420-42-5832 
Dalglelsh,  Grant  B.,  571-46-9963. 
Daniel,  Walter  B.,  578-48-5166. 

Danner,  Malcolm  A.,  414-56-1607. 

Danner,  Robert  P.,  270-34-5167. 
Dascanlo,  John  L.,  146-30-657. 

Dauber,  Peter  P.,  124-30-0498. 

Davidson,  James  D.,  257-64-8192. 

Davidson,  Paul  R.,  411-58-4907. 

Davles,  David  C,  544-34-0641. 

Davis,  Bruce  D.,  226-44-5216. 

Davis,  David  W..  116-30-3905. 

Davis,  James  R.,  260-54-1461. 

Davis,  Merrick.  Jr..  454-48-2288. 

Davis,  Norman  J.,  458-54-5040. 

Davis,  Thomas  J..  257-48-2719. 

Dearlove.  James  W.,  123-28-2212. 

Deblois,  Thomas  A.,  035-26-7754. 

Degner,  Herbert  L..  396-36-0185. 

Delfavero.  Robert  V..  641-30-4930. 

Demarest,  David  B..  366-42-5475. 

Denney,  Steve  H.,  354-32-8702. 

Dennis,  Harold  B.,  254-52-4971. 

Desautis,  Edward.  126-30-3788. 

Desjardims.  Robert,  036-24-2223. 

Devries,  Paul  T.,  142-28-7456. 

Dewar,  Jc^n  D.,  028-30-8477. 

Dewltt,  Howard  S.,  608-36-8669. 

DiCaprlo,  Anthony,  110-31-4564. 

Dickinson,  Curtis  L.,  480-34-3253. 

DlU,  Paul  H.,  218-36-4502. 

Dillard.  Walter  S.,  261-66-6387. 

Dluzyn,  David  A..  286-84-8459. 

Duak,  Peter.  886-84-0348. 

Dobrzeleckl,  Eugene,  927-28-8962. 

Doff,  Lawrence  D.,  061-30-1306. 

Doleman.  Edgar  C.  161-32-3636. 

Dombrowskl,  Philip,  572-34-9675. 

Dooley,  John  P..  163-28-3151. 

Dorr,  John  M..  093-32-3993. 

Dorrance.  James  M..  392-36-1800. 

Dow.  Richard  H.,  536-20-9201. 

Dow,  William  A.,  661-28-5603. 

Downer,  George  R..  173-30-1502. 

Downey,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  579-5O-9106. 
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Doyle.  WlUUm  J.,  834-2e-454«. 
Dreska,  John  P.,  668-30-0466. 
Drlscoll.  WiUlam  J..  625-28-0748. 
Dubov.  Bruce  J..  129-28-4761. 
Duerre.  Chester  W..  503-38-8849. 
Duff.  John  A..  518-44-9471. 
Duncan,  Garrett  E..  400-4S-7641. 
Duncan,  Jerry  G..  496-40-9013. 
Dunham,  John  M..  435-52-2482. 
Dunn.  Carle  E.,  261-52-4660. 
Dtmnlng.  David  Q.,  271-30-2407. 
Dunning,  Robert  M.,  229-50-6026. 
Durel  Francis  M.,  II,  435-54-7219. 
Durian,  Ronald  S..  396-34-2313. 
Dwlnell.  Richard  E..  606-44-2174. 
Dwyer,  WUUam  J.,  Jr.,  117-28-1466. 
Dye,  Joseph  D.,  544-38-6411. 
Dyer,  Robert  E.,  183-28-7279. 
Dyer,  Travis  N..  411-68-5479. 
Dzlnlch  Kurt  S..  321-30-0370. 
Dzwonklewlcz,  Richard,  32^32-5627. 
Eames,  Robert  P..  191-28-6927. 
Earle,  Richard  H.,  564-40-9056. 
Eaton,  Hal  S.,  086-90-3925. 
Ebaugh.  Christian  M.,  301-28-8692. 
Eljener,  Ralph  I.,  360-36-4397. 
Eby.  Clifford  J.,  499-38-7144. 
Eckmann.  Michael  R.,  538-36-7886. 
Edgar,  WUllam  P.,  482-40-7072. 
Edge,  James  G.,  035-24-6281. 
Edwards.  Leroy  E..  Jr..  165-30-3106. 
Edwards.  Richard  C.  029-28-2743. 
Egeradorfer.  Rudolf .  118-30-2554. 
Eggleston,  Michael.  473-38-4124. 
Elland.  Michael  D..  093-32-3996. 
Elsele,  Frederick  N.,  209-24-4719. 
Ekman,  Michael  E.,  093-32-3994. 
Elderd,  Raymond  K..  267-48-4833. 
Elfman,  Charles  B..  173-30-2418. 
EUlott,  James  R.,  454-52-1103. 
EUlOtt.  John  D.,  228-46-8826. 
Enfleld.  Samuel  W..  189-30-4176. 
Erhardt.  Franklin  A..  101-3O-5875. 
Estes.  Ernest  F..  417-50-1701. 
Evans,  Alexander  H.,  225-50-9874. 
Evans,  Donald  L.,  518-40-8218. 
Evans.  Floyd  L..  520-38-8105. 
Evans,  Robert  B.,  234-52-3841. 
Eveleth,  Robert  Q..  615-26-509. 
Evert,  Gerd  O..  465-66-0287. 
Evetts,  James  K.,  Jr.,  449-58-4384. 
Fabrlnger.  Robert  H..  189-30-2269. 
Palrbrother,  El  wood.  021-30-5095. 
Falson.  James  C,  237-60-7248. 
Falst,  David  D.,  003-24-6781. 
Farmer,  Robert  E..  125-28-2025. 
Farrlfl,  BUly  D.,  541-56-0627. 
Pasghlng,  George  H.,  095-30-7768. 
Faubel,  Gordon  J..  359-28-9243. 
V^nlon.  James  A..  278-34-8344. 
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Lewis.  Ronald  D..  230-40-3520. 
Lewis,  Sterling  M.,  186-32-6686. 
Liewert,  Karl  H..  367-40-0469. 
Lim,  George  K.,  519-38-4432. 
Linden,  Laurence  E.,  467-48-6074. 
Lindroth,  George  A.,  560-52-8086. 
Lingo,  Johnny  P.,  486-68-9395. 
Lionettt  Donald  M.,  144-30-8344. 
Upson,  EUiot  8.,  104-30-0223. 
Llttlefield.  WUUam.  087-36-0238. 
Livengood.  Sandy  E.,  461-63-4786. 
Lockey,  Donald  V.,  093-32-3998. 
Lohr.  Richard  A..  278-28-5735. 
Lombardo.  Michael  J.,  086-28-6148. 
Longbofer,  James  E.,  562-48-9968. 
Looney.  Deane  H..  444-36-5865. 
Looram.  James  P.,  064-20-7484. 
Lupezsanchez,  Andre,  581-58-3357. 
Lord,  Gary  R.,  054-32-7989. 
Lord,  George  E.,  258-58-5102. 
Lovelace,  Guy  M.,  256-56-8276. 
Lozler,  Gary  O.,  541-44-2389. 
Lubke.  Alan  H.,  409-36-2324. 
Lucas.  Judson  R.,  269-36-5188. 
Ludlum,  Charles  D.,  446-28-0194. 
Luff,  Gary  M.,  491-40-8800. 
Lukitsch,  Joseph,  124-30-0127. 
Lunday,  Donald  E.,  408-52-6429. 
Lundberg.  WUUam  P.,  457-48-1597. 
LyeU,  Richard  L.,  609-36-7760. 
Lyerly,  Edward  D.,  250-54-4045. 
Lynch,  James  P.,  155-28-1847. 
Lynn,  Clyce  D.,  537-32-8286. 
Mace,  David  H..  296-30-0177. 
Mackenzie,  Robert  B.,  547-46-8305. 
Mackln,  John  P.,  Jr.,  514-32-4725. 
Mackinnon,  WUllam.  016-28-1298. 
Macleod.  Roger  T..  032-28-1801. 
MacoUy,  James  W..  255-56-7890. 
Madden,  Jim  L.,  480-40-2651. 
Maddox.  David  M..  150-32-5193. 
Maggie,  Stephan,  086-32-6791. 
Magness,  Charles  F.,  225-42-9105. 
Magness.  Thomas  P..  417-50-0549. 
Magnus.  WUUam  L..  504-36-5002. 
Mahr,  Bruce  C,  050-30-7769. 
Malo,  Joseph  R..  556-28-9722. 
Mallette,  Alfred  Jr..  388-40-4968. 
Mallory,  Glynn  C,  093-32-4002. 
MaUory,  PhUlp  H.,  232-62-1609. 
Malone,  WUIiam  K..  202-32-2492. 
Maloy,  Francis  B..  Jr.,  202-28-2691. 
Mann.  Marlon  E.,  Jr.,  257-50-2256. 
Manners.  WUllam  E..  414-50-3945. 
Mannion.  Donald  H.,  536-34-7800. 
Manolakls.  John  J..  421-44-0169. 
Marclnkowskl.  Francis  D..  366-32-3045. 
MarshaU,  Elbert  M..  449-56-2887. 
Martin.  Dennis  C,  532-34-8561. 
Martin,  Jack  M.,  093-32-3959. 
Martin.  Larry  J.,  539-32-9022. 
Martin.  Robert  P..  450-6O-7493. 
Martins.  Joaqulm  D.,  148-28-3042. 
Mason.  Richard  8.,  624-52-9071. 
Mathes,  WUllam  L.,  459-56-3905. 
Mathlson,  James  S..  426-70-1685. 
Matthevre.  John  H.,  427-74-3149. 
Mayhew,  Ronald  E.,  301-28-6748. 
MayUe.  John  C,  Jr.,  541-40-6647. 
McAlpln.  George  R.,  536-32-7171. 
McBee.  Donald  L..  506-36-3300. 
McCamley.  Michael  E.,  362-38-0655. 
McCamy,  John  B.,  263-48-6351. 
McCann,  Richard  W..  813-30-4490. 
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McCann,  Walter  p.    137-30-5649. 
McCarthy,  Paul  J.,  076-30-4316. 
McCarthy,  William  J.,  018-28-1620. 
Mccarty,  Wendell  E.,  443-32-3460. 
McColllster,  Kenneth,  466-56-1767. 
McCord,  Chancey  K.,  561-30-1031. 
Mccormick.  John  R.,  449-68-8436. 
McCulIough,  Sharpe,  457-56-3982. 
McDanlel,  Joseph  H.,  412X56-9660. 
McEJarts,  Lawrence  P.,  411-64-5309. 
McDevltt   James  J..  147-30-7489. 
McDonough,  William  O.,  Jr.,  41-56-7614. 
McDuffy,  Clifford,  265-42-8206. 
McGee,  Albert  P.,  274-32-6345. 
McOee,  William  J.,  135-30-8872. 
McGinnis,  James  P.,  645-34-1298. 
McGowan.  James  J.,  Jr.,  066-30-8404. 
McOrail.  Francis  J..  693-28-3376. 
McGraw.  Jimmy  J..  447-30-6751. 
Mcllwain,  Charles  P..  501-26-1533. 
Mclnnls,  Irby  N.,  Jr..  427-64-8636. 
McKee,  Anthony  J.,  201-30-7220. 
McKesson,  Edward  L.,  376-41-5112. 
McKlmmey.  James  R.,  512-32-3708. 
McKinney.  Paul  D.,  443-32-0624. 
McLean,  William  F.,  242-48-0284. 
McLemore,  Melvln  J.,  419-46-6121. 
McMath,  Laney  M.,  445-52-6853. 
McMillan,  Andrew  D.   263-44-0055. 
McMurray,  Donald  B.,  579-50-5107. 
McNulty,  Stewart  J.,  564-48-9715. 
McQuestlon,  John  R.,  284-52-2902. 
Meehan.  WUliam,  n.  622-30-6589. 
Meek,  John  E.,  504-34-4730. 
Melssner,  Kenlth  E.,  119-28-1714. 
Menklng,  Hugh  M.,  461-66-0106. 
Mergner,  George  P.,  164-28-8687. 
Meyer,  William  T.,  566-44-8669. 
Michie   Richard  L..  522-34-8078. 
Micol,  Victor  E.,  Jr.,  242-46-6426. 
Mlks,  Richard,  358-30-4296. 
Milford,  Thomas  L.,  422-46-1545. 
Mllhom,  Charles  L.,  408-60-4978. 
Miller,  Charles  A.,  190-30-4735. 
Miller,  David  L.,  239-58-8475. 
Miller,  Donald  W.,  290-32-2068. 
Miller,  Donn  O..  093-32-4001. 
Miller  Dratle  A.,  431-78-4504. 
Miller,  Garrett  S.,  197-30-3026. 
MiUer,  Hugh  H.,  101-30-4689. 
Miller,  John  D.,  136-30-7149. 
Miller,  Joseph  B..  414-52-0808. 
Miller,  Richard  S.,  190-32-4243. 
Miller,  Richard  W.,  453-60-9674. 
Miller,  Robin  K.,  313-40-3322. 
Miller,  James  S..  451-62-4627. 
Mink,  Kenneth  S.,  246-52-2153. 
Minnehan.  Thomas  J.,  516-42-4129. 
Minor,  Richard  E.,  525-74-5359. 
Mitchell,  Corless  W.,  287-30-8384. 
Mitchell.  Donald  G.,  531-34-2338. 
Mitchell,  Edwin  A.,  026-28-4213. 
Mitchell,  William  R.,  184-30-1372. 
Mitts,  Edwin  S.,  Jr.,  437-44-0008. 
Mobley,  William  L.,  426-58-4278. 
Moeller.  Alan  H.,  086-26-1804. 
Moffett,  Joseph  G..  463-48-0461. 
Molskow.  Thomas  S.,  142-28-8813. 
Moltz,  John  M.,  171-30-5874. 
Momorella,  Joseph  J.,  189-30-0361. 
Monsees.  Stephen  K.,  497-36-2382. 
Montef  usco,  John  A.,  084-30-2847. 
Moody,  Robert  D..  518-42-2826. 
Moore.  Billy  P.,  429-66-0664. 
Moore,  David  G.,  538-34-0116. 
Moore,  Donald  E.,  530-20-9188. 
Moore,  Donald  M.,  401-56-8806. 
Moore.  Jack  D.,  518-40-2438. 
Moore.  John  P..  025-28-0034. 
Moore.  Michael  E..  541-40-0163. 
Moore.  Virgil  C.  404-42-7446. 
Moose,  Robert  G.,  412-54-3973. 
Morabit,  Joseph  L.,  206-30-6894. 
Morano,  Michael,  814-28-4592. 
Morgan.  Jon  R.,  431-66-2690. 
Morm,  Michael  J.,  321-30-2957. 
Morrison,  Robert  C,  122-28-4697. 
Morse,  Decatur  W.,  261-52-2190. 
Moser,  Carl  H.,  HI,  241-60-4873. 
Moss,  Donald,  W..  486-34-6801. 
Moss.  George  D.,  Jr.,  254-64-7238. 


Mossburg,  James  E.,  182-30-t785. 
Mowery,  Robert  W.,  431-70-3065. 
Muck,  Jack  L.,  505-42-9562. 
Mulznleks,  Nlkolajs,  246-68-4406. 
Mullally,  John  S.,  513-34-38  i7. 
M\illen,  Robert  H.,  201-28-2(  68. 
Mullens,  Frederick,  265-54-1 277. 
MuUett,  John  A.,  261-52-075  1. 
Murphy,  Charles  E.,  244-56-^  022. 
Murphy,  James  A.,  118-24-9)87. 
Murphy.  Patrick  J..  654-32-J  731. 
Murphy.  Richard  E..  687-26-  4004. 
Murphy.  Robert  C.  672-30-5^20. 
Murray.  Hershell  B.,  486-46-1934. 
Murray,  Joseph  W..  230-44-9  !12. 
Murray,  Marvin  R.,  Jr.,  534-^-0280. 
Murray,  Matthew  P.,  57-62-fife54. 
Murtha,  Daniel  P.,  549-44-6791. 
Muschek,  Robert  W..  182-80-  1293. 
Musselman.  James  A.,  197-3  1-2748. 
Myer,  Frederick  O.,  810-30-11 187. 
Myerchin,  Thomas  S..  5O2-80f-3499. 
Myers,  James  R..  291-28-45S6. 
Myers,  Ulburn  L.,  232-52-78  r4. 
Myers.  Nathan  J.,  435-50-34  8. 
Mylks.  Herbert  W..  149-30-41 07. 
Nagelhut,  Maynard.  503-46-'  418. 
Nartsissov.  George.  134-28-31 139. 
Nash,  Norman  W..  224-44-14  12. 
Naughton,  Richard  L.,  044-2  B-1271. 
Naumann,  Terrell  K.,  617-32  -0095. 
Neale.  Larry  W.,  231-44-3476 
Neale,  Jarry  W..  231-44-347J . 
Neary.  John  P..  030-28-3504. 
Needham,  Walter  D.,  267-50  1784. 
Nelll.  James  K.,  421-46-3871. 
Neltzke.  Robert  A..  388-34-0(953. 
Nelson,  Anthony  C,  500-40-8232. 
Nelson.  Landy  I..  073-30-729$. 
Nettles.  John  S.,  Jr.,  248-58-1326. 
Nevlns,  John  R.,  105-28-914 
Newsome,  Joseph  D.,  177-30 
Nicholas.  Howard  N..  229-46 
Nichols,  Bruce  P.,  294-30-20 
Nichols,  John  W.,  386-38-48 
Nilsen.  Andrew  C,  574-09-78119. 
Nitkowski,  Jon  P.,  394-34-6784. 
Nitzsche,  Ronald  P..  136-30-»562. 
Nixon,  Charlie  J.,  248-52-48J0. 
Noble,  Charles  W.,  558-44-87V3. 
Nolan,  WUllam  E.,  128-28-8467. 
Nolen,  James  I.,  463-56-1277, 
Norman.  WUllam  L..  431-5&-©231. 
Norrls,  Robert  R..  018-28-8694. 
Northquest,  WUliam,  398-34-8539. 
Northridge,  John  J..  001-28-Jl  12. 
Norton.  Dale  P..  067-30-05501. 
Noteboom.  Donald  A..  516-44-7287. 
NowUn,  John  B.,  611-40-7557. 
Noyes,  Garrett  R.,  088-28-4893. 
Obermeler,  Roger,  391-36-0389. 
O'Brennan,  Gerald,  457- 
O'Brlen,  Richard  T..  117-3C 
O'Bryan.  James  D.,  405-46-9 
O'Connor,  Paul  M..  009-24 
Offer.  Robert  D.,  Jr..  240 
Offrlnga.  Peter  J.,  093-32-38 
Ogden,  Royden  K.,  Jr.,  458-S 
O-Hara.  William  D..  Jr.,  12^ 
Old,  Lenard  A.,  Jr..  225-54-8 
Olejniczak,  Julian,  333-32-8698. 
Olive.  Sergei  V.,  577-60-8331; 
Oliver.  John  B.,  372-38-7750^ 
Oliver,  Ralph  H..  Jr.,  282-50-16048. 
Oncale,  Taylor  A.,  436-48-3413. 
O'Neal,  WUllam  P.,  499-34-8*04. 
O'NeUl.  Michael  E.,  367-36-0197. 
Orlov,  WUllam  S.,  458-56-84|l. 
Orms,  Robert  J.,  527-46-471^ . 
Orton,  Robert  D..  468-62-17(  9. 
Osburn,  Gerald  G.,  450-62-7  51. 
Owen,  Dean  M.,  534-28-7971 
Owens.  John  V..  111-28-084! . 
Paaso,  Thomas  H.,  041-36-7 S44.    - 
Pacbosa.  Matthew  H.,  538-30-7568. 
Pack,  Buck  H.,  464-58-1200. 
Page,  WUllam  C,  429-68-6113. 
Painting.  Joseph  P.,  155-28-9944. 
Pallettl,  Lawrence,  205-2&-4«ll. 
Palmer,  Richard  H..  533-36^109. 
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Padllno,  Michael  A.,  053-32-241p. 
Paone,  Joseph  P..  127-30-8883. 
Parks,  Edward  S.,  Jr..  813-80-03164. 
Parks.  WUllam  I.,  426-74-6641. 
Parrlsh,  Jerry  O.,  426-42-6027. 
Parsons,  Wayland  D.,  463-54-4665. 
Partln,  Tommy  M.,  434-46-4717 
Patch,  Robert  W.,  022-26-6311. 
Pate,  Reuben  M..  432-60-6043. 
Paxson,  NeU  B..  189-28-4583. 
Pearcy,  Charles  G.,  263-56-9438 
Pedersen,  Richard  E..  539-34-7^. 
Pegueros,  Albert  C,  558-50-220?. 
PeU,  Richard  P.,  232-56-8028. 
Pena,  Alfonso,  V..  459-56-6175. 
Pentz,  WUllam  H.,  Jr.,  161-32-0)36. 
Perlno,  George  H.,  Jr.,  265-6&-«  r66. 
Perkins.  Charles  E..  430-72-112  ,. 
Perkins,  Joseph  L.,  487-40-6725 . 
Perkins.  Stuart  L..  217-34-9349, 
Peters,  Glenn,  M..  458-56-1330. 
Peterson,  Frank  W.,  533-32-886ll. 
Peterson,  Samuel  B..  222-24-4350. 
Petronls.  Charles  J.,  123-28-991 7. 
Phillppovlc,  Gordon,  207-30-13  !5. 
Phlpps,  Charles  A.,  554r-48-5946 
Phipps,  Oren  P.,  273-32-8351. 
Pickett.  Donald  D..  262-54-9188. 
Pierce.  Lawrence  D..  419-36-8016. 
Pllanski,  Paul  L..  144-30-5476. 
Plnkerton,  Billy  B.,  452-64-626' ,. 
Plnson,  David  L.,  427-64^6420. 
Pinson.  John  M.,  283-34-4795. 
Plotrowskl,  Karl  P..  593-40-1898. 
Plotrowskl.  Leonard,  168-26-77  »8. 
Plate,  Darold  E.,  481-38-7208. 
Pleger,  Wayne  B.,  379-82-8903. 
Plummer.  Thomas  P.,  185-28-8  S04. 
Poe,  Phillip  W.,  238-60-8254. 
Pojmann,  David  M.,  184-32-578  5. 
PoUch,  Victor  J.,  358-28-1105. 
Poole,  Joseph  L.,  255-46-8948. 
Pope,  CecU  D.,  260-48-4727. 
Pope.  John  Leo,  251-58-9407. 
Popovlch,  Marko  L..  476-36-97'l2. 
Porterfleld,  Edward,  409-58-18$9. 
Poshard.  Robert  J..  241-26-9421. 
PoweU.  Beverley  B.,  225-60-8897. 
PoweU.  Robert  L.,  Jr..  261-48-6«27. 
PoweU,  WUliam  E..  227-48-9766. 
Prather.  Lawrence  H.,  175-30-3133. 
Pratt,  Clayton  A..  490-44-2804. 
Pratt,  Donald  E.,  464-52-6860. 
Pratt,  Joseph,  676-60-4386. 
PraM.  Robert  H.,  219-34-9284. 
Prentice.  Leland  B.,  536-34-3982. 
Provasl.  Donald  R.,  606-24-973t. 
Pryor,  Robert  W.,  413-56-6788. 
Pugh,  Merlyn,  L..  620-32-9694. 
Purdy.  John  D.,  267-46-2673. 
Pursch,  WUUam  C.  194-30-418  I. 
Pynes,  Russell  O.,  Jr..  451-66-7  r31. 
Quandt,  Donald  L..  892-32-6891 1. 
QulckmU*.  Carl  R..  686-62-177  >. 
Qulnn,  Larry  G.,  409-58-9080. 
Quinn,  Richard  L.,  535-30-7468. 
Qulnn,  Robert  L.,  684-28-6129. 
QulntareUl,  Nicholas  P.,  470-38-2419. 
Racine,  Armand  E.,  009-24-7068. 
Raffiani,  Joseph,  Jr.,  155-32-4195. 
Ramirez,  Arnoldo  R.,  459-64-8346. 
Ramsey,  Yancy  S.,  515-28-2860. 
Randall,  Howard  K.,  119-30-5088. 
Randall,  Michael  A.,  478-40-30' 
Rasch.  Robert  A..  316-36-3915. 
Ranch,  Frank  C.  193-32-3956. 
Rautter.  Ernest  H.,  402-52-236f . 
Ray.  Charles  R..  558-50-6581. 
Ray.  Luther  B..  in.  253-56-241$. 
Ray.  Roy  O.,  416-56-2737. 
Raynls,  James  B..  109-28-9803. 
Reed,  Jean  D.,  444-36-7653. 
Reed,  Lee  S..  084-30-6928. 
Regan,  Carl  J.,  262-54-9478. 
Regelskl,  Joseph  R..  115-30-03(^. 
Reich.  Hans  W..  092-30-7761. 
Relchner.  Lawrence,  555-46-3^9. 
ReUly.  James  T.,  339-30-4603. 
Relnhard,  Ranaford,  272-30-9641. 
Bekowskl,  James  A.,  166-30-0646. 
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Renfro.  Ronnie  J..  440-36-9340. 
Renn,  John  W.,  399-36-1838. 
Rennagel,  Harry  O.,  093-32-3963. 
Reno,  WUliam  H.,  490-40-6959. 
Reynolds,  Joseph  Cn  187-28-1966. 
Reynolds,  Regis  J.,  281-34-9966. 
Rhodes,  Hugh  R..  193-26X8317. 
Richards,  David  J..  020-28-0103. 
Richards,  John  W.,  543-36-6264. 
Richfield,  Robert  P.,  124-28-8637. 
Richter.  WUliam  D..  634-34-0013. 
Rlcketson.  David  M..  226-56-3148. 
Rlddlck,  Larry  G.,  258-54-0569. 
Rider,  Frank  N.,  632-34-8468. 
Ridge,  John  H.,  311-40-6040. 
Righter.  Christopher,  021-28-4626. 
Riley.  James  M.,  028-26-7295. 
RUey.  Paul  R.,  462-50-8522. 
Riley,  WUliam  H.,  Jr.,  036-22-4417. 
RUey,  WUmot  T..  HI,  247-60-0869. 
Rlngmaoher.  Nelson,  403-44-6565. 
Blppetoe,  Joe  P..  377-36-3441. 
Rlttgers,  Courtney,  571-46-0718. 
Rittman,  Charles  J..  405-38-5645. 
Rlvard.  David  L.,  363-38-3356. 
Rives.  Jack  D.,  227-48-0619. 
Rlzer.  Gene  C,  498-42-1311. 
Roberts.  Howard  H..  420-60-7605. 
Robertson  Gerald  E.,  488-38-2621. 
Robertson.  Walter  G.,  525-72-6992. 
Robinson,  John  D.,  013-30-1090. 
Robinson,  Roland  M.,  545-50-6434. 
Roche,  Terrence  L.,  134-32-7601. 
Rodgers,  Archie  D.,  249-62-8362. 
Rodriguez,  Robert,  104-30-3786. 
Rogers,  Rufus  B.,  247-56-6915. 
Roll,  George  E.,  314-32-6900. 
Rollins,  George  N.,  526-86-5491. 
Roney,  Kenneth  D.,  197-28-0988. 
Rose,  Lewis  J.,  113-30-1893. 
Rose,  Thomas  L..  445-36-2415. 
Rosenkranz.  Robert,  155-28-5862. 
Ross,  Barry  D.,  164-26-1104. 
Ross,  Richard  H.,  111-28-2468. 
Roth,  Howard  W.,  Jr.,  076-30-4197. 
Rouse,  Richard  P.,  508-44-7122. 
Boy,  Daniel  8.,  164-28-4145. 
Royal,  Donald  D.,  386-32-5045. 
Royce,  James  B.,  579-50-4756. 
Ruddle,  Arthur  R.,  231-44-3643. 
Runyon,  Floyd  L.,  315-32-6305. 
Russell,  Jerry  W.,  454-52-6585. 
Russell,  John  R.,  067-36-3076. 
RusseU,  Melvln  W.,  466-60-1392. 
Rutledge,  Gerald  E.,  527-38-6998. 
Sacos,  Donald  N.,  046-26-0473. 
Sadusky.  John  J.,  160-32-9349. 
Salmon.  Joseph  F.,  054-33-7192. 
Sandall,  Richard  R..  536-34-3513. 
Sanders,  Marvin  L.,  443-30-9739. 
Bandquist.  David  L..  479-40-2910. 
Sands,  Philip  J.,  391-36-0885. 
Sands,  ThcMnas  J..  288-30-7201. 
Sarff.  Thomas  B.,  272-34-2555. 
Sarzanlnl,  Andrea  A.,  009-24-7943. 
Saunders,  David  L.,  241-52-8159. 
Sawtelle,  Donald  W.,  466-62-6946. 
Saxon,  Rufus  C,  376-32-9887. 
Scharberg,  Garry  A..  503-32-7948. 
ScheU,  Tarey  B.,  534-34-7265. 
Schlessl,  Alvln  E.,  146-28-8291. 
Schleicher.  Richard,  381-38-2681. 
Schneider,  Daniel  P.,  395-34-3865. 
SchneU,  Hudson  A..  166-28-8606. 
Scholes,  Edison  E.,  260-56-6522. 
Schroeder.  Daniel  B..  134-28-3123. 
Schuetze.  Raymond  A..  Jr.,  451-48-8603. 
Schultz,  Kenneth  R..  490-36-6576. 
Schultz.  Raymond  J..  434-52-7426. 
Schulz,  Anson  W.,  306-38-9264. 
Schweitzer.  WilUam,  551-44-1882. 
Schwend.  William  H..  491-40-3216. 
Sciple,  Carl  B..  131-30-2398. 
Scott.  Augustus  D..  244-58-0294. 
Scott,  Donald  L..  486-42-1799. 
Scott,  James  A.,  478-46-1167. 
Scott.  Kenneth  G.,  372-36-7122. 
Scott,  Michael  A.,  235-56-0714. 
Scott,  Peter  P.,  622-28-2642. 
Scott,  Richard  M.,  227-48-3954. 
Seamon.  Frederic  W.,  147-28-7386. 


Seaton,  Owen  B.,  488-46-0673. 
SeckUiger.  George  H..  563-52-4292. 
Seguln,  Robert  P..  386-36-0666. 
Selbert.  Gunter  P..  467-64-9921. 
SeUgman,  Norman  L.,  634-38-3673. 
Sellers,  MltcheU  W.,  239-66-6665. 
SenteU,  Jack  P..  419-46-6459. 
Seylar,  Roland  P.,  116-30-2704. 
Shade.  WUllam  L.,  431-62-2386. 
Shambarger,  B.,  431-46-9725. 
Shank.  Edward  L.,  351-36-5687. 
Shannon,  James  T..  861-90-6297. 
Sharp,  BUly  R..  436-56-8164. 
Sharpton,  Aubrey  J..  224-46-2021. 
Shauf ,  Elton  R..  603-46-6257. 
Shavers.  Victor  R..  263-56-2445. 
Shea.  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  643-26-6676. 
Shearer,  Cyrus  N..  n,  266-58-2653. 
Sheffield,  Robert  W.,  259-68-4618. 
Shehorn,  Henry  W.,  446-36-0634. 
Sherburne,  Thomas  N.,  262-56-3560. 
Sherwood.  John  T.,  577-46-6717. 
Shipley,  Dale  W.,  288-34-5446. 
Shoffner.  Wilson  A..  443-34-6897. 
Shohan,  Robert  W.,  539-34-8461. 
Sholar,  Robert  C,  407-56-7914. 
Shugart,  James  W.,  455-53-0614. 
SUbert.  Edward  M.,  486-34-3867. 
Slmerly.  Charles  8.,  236-50-8454. 
Simmons.  Herbert  S..  759-24^-4195. 
Simpson,  Leoren,  492-36-7768. 
Sims,  Jackie  D.,  269-64-0276. 
Singsank.  James  J.,  468-44-9211. 
Sisk,  FrancU  S.,  262-26-8821. 
Skeins,  Harry,  Jr.,  235-56-1686. 
Skldmore,  David  D..  571-56-4346. 
Skotzko,  Michael,  868-28-1263. 
Slack.  Duane  A.,  299-34-6568. 
Smith.  Charles  R.,  256-68-9962. 
Smith,  Clay  R.,  Jr.,  659-32-2185. 
Smith.  David  K..  444-86-1862. 
Smith,  Douglas  W.,  372-36-7195. 
Smith,  Fran.  251-64-6646. 
Smith,  George  S.,  284-34-2334. 
Smith,  Guy  A.,  264-54-6120. 
Smith.  Horace  M.,  422-48-2846. 
Smith.  Irving  B.,  687-30-4818. 
Smith,  James  C,  434-52-6960. 
Smith.  John  A.,  494-3S-4269. 
Smith,  John  E.,  879-36-8368. 
Smith,  Paul  D.,  Jr..  265-42-6696. 
Smith.  Paul  L..  478-46-1578. 
Smith.  Richard  F..  536-32-4134. 
Smith,  Robert  A.,  488-38-3816. 
Smitoh  ,  Wade  C,  242-44-4984. 
Smith,  Walter  M.,  614-28-1278. 
Snyder.  John  P.,  269-28-9882. 
Sollohub,  Charles  J..  698-32-3968. 
Solomon.  John  K.,  226-58-9321. 
Spears,  James  R..  644-58-5294. 
Spencer,  James  I.,  268-66-6132. 
SpigareUl.  Raymond,  363-46-4117. 
SpiUer,  Wlnton,  Jr.,  232-48-6037. 
Spiun,  William  A.,  161-32-6112. 
Spoonemore,  Bobby  B.,  455-54-2616. 
Sprague,  Ronald  K..  641-30-6221. 
Sprlnsky.  WiUlam  H..  659-32-5177. 
Stables.  Frederick,  228-48-3869. 
Staener,  Joseph  C,  696-34-8863. 
Stageberg,  Richard,  564-36-6454. 
Stahl,  Roland  W.,  585-64-4314. 
Stanuford.  Harold  D..  416-48-7619. 
Stanford.  John  H..  266-28-6766. 
Starsman,  Raymond  E.,  261-28-1654. 
State,  Donald  L.,  534-30-8337. 
Steege,  Robert  J.,  484-42-6605. 
Steele.  Rowland  O.,  464-64-2082. 
Sterneckert,  Richard.  199-30-3404. 
Stevens.  Robert  M..  1     -26-2868. 
Steward.  Joseph  W..  189-30-9881. 
Stewart,  Peter.  032-28-1326. 
Stewart.  Thomas  H.,  404-62-5885. 
StUes,  Gary  N..  566-46-7506. 
Stokes,  Charles  E.,  235-62-3670. 
Stombres,  Richard  A..  526-44-5989. 
Stone,  Thomas  R..  390-36-6139. 
Strachan  James  D..  319-34-0115. 
Strickland  James  H..  421-68-4631. 
Strickland,  Morris,  418-44-1768. 
Strlngham,  Joseph  S.,  390-34-3033. 
Strong,  WUli«m  R.,  46-30-4399. 


Strother,  James  O.,  429-62-0445. 
Stroud,  Carl  M.,  Jr.,  251-62-8067. 
Stuart,  Alexander  J.  464-60-6637. 
Stubblefield,  Joel,  429-62-4208. 
Stubbs,  Frederic  H.,  250-58-2401. 
Stubbs,  WUliam  P.,  096-28-1492. 
StuhlmueUer.  KlmbaU.  045-30-9094. 
Stulga,  Charles  A.,  324-52-5850. 
Stupka,  Michael  B.,  437-52-4896. 
Sturdlvant,  CUfford.  436-58-2777. 
Sturgeon.  Charles  B..  427-68-7804. 
Suarez.  PhUlp  M..  012-28-4388. 
Sucher,  Theodore  R.,  048-30-9852. 
Sugdinis,  Joel  E.,  048-28-3774. 
Suhanln,  William  R.,  187-28-8005. 
Stihosky,  Robert  J.,  195-30-7276. 
SuUivan,  PhUlp  H..  817-28-9131. 
Sundstrom,  Carl  P.,  472-32-9772. 
Sutton,  WUliam  P.,  267-46-6687. 
Suzuki.  Daniel  I., 
Swain,  Charles  M.,  204-30-6826. 
Swedish,  Benjamin  R.,    58-30-8111. 
Sykes,  PhUlp  A..  299-32-6880 
Sylvia,  WiUlam  H.,  230-44-4822. 
Szeman,  Edward  R.  279-34-2431. 
Taceloskl,  Robert  J.,  208-30-3842. 
Taggart,  Carl  D.,  455-62-1784. 
Tait.  Donald  A..  654-62-8377. 
Takamlya,  Paul  K..  575-56-4622. 
Tate.  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  266-54-8988. 
Taylor,  Benjamin  D.,  423-46-0534. 
Taylor.  Hurl  R.,  Jr.,  226-48-4583. 
Taylor,  James  B.,  465-60-6798. 
Taylor,  Robert  B.,  459-66-1338. 
Taylor,  Stephen  R.,  401-44-2141. 
Teany,  Gene  A.,  263-48-6427. 
Tebo,  Robert  J..  144-23-1058. 
Tedrlck  James  L.,  341-30-0098. 
Tellman,  David  W.,  297-3O-8208. 
Terry,  WUllam  P.,  U.  262-52-2569. 
Theologos.  John  J.,  121-38-0902. 
Thomas  Bobby  F..  405—42-8040. 
Thomas,  Jerry  A.,  427-68-9307. 
Thomassy,  Pernand  A.,  170-32-0226. 
Thompson,  Charles  P.,  248-30-6364. 
Thompson.  Charles  R..  236-56-3576. 
Thompson.  Claude  S..  522-46-6992. 
Thoms,  Herbert  G.  142-30-9727. 
Thome.  Tommy  L..  455-56-3859. 
Thornquist.  Ronald,  535-34-5998. 
Thornton,  Robert  C,  422-50-0020. 
Thorp,  Douglas  L.,  656-48-5314. 
Threefoot,  Philip  S.,  645-50-9964. 
Thurman.  James  D..  236-58-2622. 
'nighman,  Ray  L.,  263-56-7623. 
"nilman.  Clifford  R.,  262-54-4862. 
■niton,  Franklin  T.,  001-28-8582. 
Timmermeyer,  Richard,  520-34-9781. 
Tinder,  WUllam  P.,  814-36-5761. 
Tobin.  WUllam  O.,  031-23-6327. 
Tocher,  Robert  B.,  560-48-3107. 
Todd,  Jackson  E.,  512-26-6632. 
TomUiU-d.  Walter  T..  576-06-4629. 
Tomltnson,  Gary  V..  519-34-6784. 
Toomer.  Charles  E..  266-63-1616. 
Tracy.  James  L..  014-48-6840. 
Tragesser.  John  N..  207-30-8611. 
Traugott.  David  A.,  613-32-4805. 
Traver.  Donald  J.,  134-28-2329. 
TreadweU,  Clarence,  459-48-6055. 
Trinkle,  Patrick  M.,  552-50-5053. 
Trotti,  David  L.,  485-56-2677. 
Truumees,  Vallo,  167-26-8627. 
Trzos,  Frederick,  362-28-7423. 
Tucker,  Henry  B.,  425-64r-4765. 
Turnage,  John  O.,  186-28-2928. 
Turner,  Julian  H.,  419-44-1826. 
Tyler,  James  W.,  432-58-2616. 
Tyson,  Richard  L..  369-34-5023. 
Udick.  Ralph  A..  518-40-4772. 
Ulm,  Donald  S..  531-32-0609. 
Underwood.  Michael.  663-52-7091. 
Vader,  Paul  P..  Jr..  465-54-3641. 
Valente.  Thomas  E.,  343-30-6773. 
Valleant.  John  H..  648-36-9767. 
Valvo,  Paul  V.,  048-32-8292. 
Vamvaklas.  Nicholas.  463-64-4151. 
Vanderbuah,  Albert.  093-32-3988. 
Vanderels.  Theodore.  093-32-3986. 
Vangorder.  Henry  P.,  336-28-2887. 
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Vargas,  Rafael  XT..  13S-28-68g8. 
Vass,  Steven,  Jr.,  044-28-9467. 
Vay,  Nicholas  R,  112-30-2263. 
Veatch,  John  D.,  227-48-7755. 
Vegvary,  Robert  O.,  29&-3a-3314. 
Vlck,  Oerald  A.,  555-38-09M. 
Vlc^ry,  Ellison  B.,  224-28-5222. 
Vlncl,  Prank.  Jr..  176-28-4963. 
Volgt,  Kenneth  D.,  604-3&-9671. 
VoUw,  John  F.,  298-32-2898. 
Wacloff,  Robert  L.,  601-34-5673. 
Wagner,  Hans  L.,  261-54-8983. 
Wakefield,  Samuel  N..  249-58-7207. 
Walburn,  Richard  L.,  508-36-1688. 
Walker,  Harvey  J.,  Jr.,  395-34-7624. 
Walker,  John  A.,  Jr..  437-46-8458. 
Walker,  Ijarry  T.,  256-52-6047. 
Walker,  Robert  T.,  284-32-4287. 
Walker.  Steven  C,  247-56-3982. 
Walls,  Merrltt  P..  560-48-8924. 
Walsh,  Martin  W.,  151-30-5750. 
Walter,  Stephen,  053-32-1216. 
Walters,  Anderson  H.,  169-30-6917. 
Wanner,  Francis  W.,  158-28-7882. 
Ward,  Albert  N.,  in,  265-68-5508. 
Ward,  Michael,  540-38-7664. 
Ward,  Peter  H.,  077-34-2977. 
Ward,  Wmiam  B.,  113-30-6950. 
Warner,  James  I.,  061-32-9251. 
Wamshuls,  Roger  E.,  079-32-7330. 
Washington,  Raleigh,  261-52-2300. 
Wasson,  Herbert  M.,  409-56-7999. 
Waterman,  Arlelgh  D.,  224-44-5355. 
Watson.  Vaden  K.,  250-64-3363. 
Watt,  Joseph  P.,  188-28-7006. 
Weathersby.  Robert,  425-78-0105. 
Webb,  Gary  A.,  651-44-0671. 
Webb,  James  M.,  Jr.,  414-48-9092. 
Welmer,  Robert  E..  574-12-2348. 
Welsh,  Gary  P.,  456-62-1514. 
Welsh,  Lawrence  E.,  298-32-7737. 
Wenz,  Henry  E.,  160-30-6287. 
Wernltznlg,  Ronald,  387-40-3992. 
West,  wmtam  A.,  498-38-8349. 
Westmoreland,  Frank,  462-44-3661. 
Westmoreland,  James  256-64-1687. 
Westphellng,  Charles,  667-50-6687. 
Wetzel,  Allan  E.,  390-34-3245. 
Whipple,  Berkley  A.,  458-56-8680. 
Whlseniunt,  J.  D.,  464-42-8569. 
Whisler,  John  C,  192-30-1289. 
Whitaker,  Lewis  H.,  364-34-2029. 
White,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  225-40-7536. 
White,  Dewey  E.,  456-48-0450. 
White,  Donald  R..  268-50-6379. 
White,  GUbert  A.,  247-66-6174. 
White,  James  W.,  896-32-8941. 
White,  Lyman  G.,  262-56-9198. 
White,  Robert  L.,  III.  412-48-0753. 
White,  Travis  W.,  415-56-8467. 
Whiteside,  Daniel  L..  259-58-1556. 
Whitley.  OonweU  D.,  225-48-8352. 
Whitley,  Lee  R.,  462-46-3291. 
Whltten,  William  M.,  165-32-1301. 
Wlard,  WUlard  L..  386-36-4116. 
Wlce,  Leonard  P.,  407-46-0298. 
Wickllffe,  Paul  T..  378-34-5916. 
WUd.  Allen  R.,  060-30-2855. 
WUder,  Samuel  D..  Jr.,  405-52-4023. 
WUderson.  Norman  P..  436-52-4766. 
WUlard,  Jack  T.,  224-46-2431. 
Wmiams,  Charles  E.,  418-48-2890. 
Williams,  Francis  M..  070-30-0712. 
Wmiams,  Prank  L.,  185-30-9775. 
WUllams,  James  E.,  169-30-6257. 
WUllams,  Lenton  O.,  422-60-1157. 
WUllams,  Lonnie  B.,  461-54-9422. 
WUllams,  Lyons  H..  263-66-4616. 
WUllams,  Paul  E.,  423-44-2238. 
WUllams,  Robert  B.,  528-44-5191. 
Williams,  Timothy  P.,  192-30-6230. 
WUllams,  Wayne  R.,  214-36-6356. 
WUllams,  Winifred.  520-30-8784. 
WUliamson.  Donald.  453-68-9016. 
WUllamson,  Jamea  R..  183-30-0974. 
Williamson,  William,  193-30-0677. 
WUllford.  Charles,  244-48-6909. 
Willis,  Benjamin  L.,  423-42-1530. 
Wilson,  David  C.  043-30-0383. 
WUson.  DonMd  C.  537-34-«38a. 


Wilson,  Robert  B.,  287-33-6016. 
Wtochester,  Wayne,  466-62-8775. 
Wlndom,  Jackson  T.,  328-34^8741. 
Wlnslow,  Sidney  W.,  241-58-0880. 
Winters,  James  M.,  318-30-1996. 
Wltherspoon,  Eugene,  250-6$-3736. 
Wolfarth,  WUllam  M.,  264-58-1139. 
Wolff,  Keith  B.,  170-30-3732, 
Wolff,  Robert  R.,  473-36-98004. 
Wolkowlch,  Walter  E.,  015-3D-3126. 
Wolters,  Robert  A.,  378-34-a»51. 
Wood,  Dallas  C,  429-70-5504. 
Wood,  James  B.,  376-36-233*. 
Wood,  MerrUl  P.,  007-32-09(r. 
Woodall,  Thomas  J.,  196— 30-7468. 
Woods,  Andrew  D.,  Jr.,  457-42-6982. 
Woodson,  WUliam  B.,  413-54-0273. 
Woolweaver,  Robert,  456-5841532. 
Wooten,  R.  J.,  430-68-9045.  J 
Wooten,  Wlndel  E.,  236-58-4*99. 
Worsham,  Kenneth  P.,  463-$4-4731. 
Wright,  Frederick  S.,  230-52^7611. 
Wright,  Jackie  V.,  459-52-6flP3. 
Wright,  Jerry  T.,  242-48-771fi. 
Wright,  Kenneth  E.,  406-42-10194. 
Xenos,  Michael  J.,  535-32-84h6. 
Yamachlka,  Roy  T.,  576-56-f488. 
Yarborough,  WUllam,  249-6»-8053. 
Yates,  John  R.,  219-26-5865. 
Yaugo,  Edward  C,  278-84-7169. 
Yetman,  Robert  R.,  003-24-7597. 
Yost,  Richard  G.,  890-34-5501. 
Yrjanson,  Robert  E.,  504-80-4298. 
Yule,  Richard  G.,  103-30-6348. 
Yurchak.  Paul  N.,  232-54-80B8.    - 
Zakas.  Louis  H.,  526-42-6704. 
Zlnunerman,  John  B.,  166-32-5580. 
Zlmmers,  Joe  L.,  194-28-8298. 
Zlolkowskl,  Dennis,  543-36-p077. 
Zouzallk,  Ervan  E.,  454-58-^464. 

CliAPtADf    cc 

To  X)e  major  I 
Bailey,  John  C,  Jr.,  227-36-1916. 
Erlckson,  Ralph  D.,  472-26-4738. 
Geary,  Wesley  V.,  456-46-13*7. 
Graves,  Joseph  A.,  344-24-4321. 
HaU,  Glenn  P.,  498-32-5738. 
Harano,  Roger  D.  M.,  507-40t-3432. 
Hessian,  Patrick  J.,  474-24-0086. 
Howells,  Carlton  R.,  190-22-8541. 
Klelnworth,  Robert,  453-36-B887. 
Lord,  BUly  R.,  437-52-1478. 
Mouchette,  Edward  D.,  127-^6-0076. 
Roat,  Stanley  Q.,  296-3O-20$4. 
Scllley,  George  R.,  502-30-9897. 
Smith,  William  T.,  409-32-9890. 
Stewart,  Richard  E.,  465-40-;2ll9. 
Sutherland,  Jack  E.,  264-40-«618. 
Woodbery,  Jerry  M.,  253-60-A581. 

WOMEN'S  AKMT  COflPS 

To  he  major 
Bradford,  Loyce  A.,  606-81- 
Frlsk.  Helen  E.,  019-28-2444J 
Groome,  Sally  L.,  251-60-9285. 
HUl,  Mary  B.,  287-32-6630. 
Lelbst,  Mltzl  D.,  539-34-8988. 
Ramsay,  Claudia  G.,  237-64-  8215. 

AKMT  NtntSE  COR  >S 

To  he  major 
Adams,  Clara  L.,  248-68-314  ). 
Brogan,  Mary  A.,  191-32-321  2. 
Budack,  Marietta  E.,  352-26«-3805. 
Butler,  Mary  C,  239-58-519^. 
CUyton,  Sanford  A.,  188-24^11. 
Button,  Morris  E.,  111-28-7!  54. 
Fenlon,  Eileen  M.,  371-36-l(  47. 
Fladeland,  Donovan,  519-33  -5865. 
Foltz,  Mary  J.,  228-48-8679. 
Foster,  Imogene,  386-32-4805. 
Guynn,  Horace  W.,  224-36-9488. 
Harder,  Mary  P.,  48*-42-3887. 
Harvey,  John  J.,  Jr.,  154-22-6237. 
Haupert,  Irene  T.,  482-34-4918. 
Hopson,  Minnie  L.,  258-66-9618. 
Humphries,  Marilyn,  634-33-4205. 
Hunn,  James  M.,  429-60-9688. 
Irvine.  Leoia  A..  551-56-1371. 
Lamontagne,  Mary  E.,  087-26-1882. 
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Lebcl,  Rita  A.,  007-34-1781. 
Loehrer,  Edward  O.,  478-88-87{l0. 
Matthlesen,  Jerry  A.,  632-40-3^2. 
Michel,  Ge<H^e  H.,  200-30-73631, 
MUes,  Ann  L.,  147-94-0336. 
Plaschl,  Peter  J.,  176-28-246«J 
Samuels,  Claude  C,  617-48-4^4. 
Sargeant,  Francis  L.,  538-26-7109. 
Segler,  Esther  J.,  622-44-4169. 
Skonleceny,  Thomas,  207-28-3404. 
Smalley,  Ruth  H.,  655-52-517'l. 
Smith,  Arthur  A.,  442-38-3801 
Voegele,  Henry  D.,  502-32-6347. 
Voyk,  June  J..  659-42-0628.      ' 
Zltzelberger,  John,  397-26-210p. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
AUor,  John  E.,  Jr.,  413-78-6348  . 
Allison,  Raymon  E.,  422-48-73  S3. 
Arroyo,  Francisco,  582-80-7221. 
Barrett,  Kay  C,  529-^2-7825. 
Brady,  Robert  E.,  040-30-9083, 
Broerlng,  Leo  P.,  234-36-2229. 
Bronner,  David  O.,  280-34-132?. 
Campbell,  Larry  D.,  449-58-1389. 
Dalzell,  Daniel  P.,  378-34-430'l. 
Duet,  William  J.,  436-66-8632. 
Edmister,  James  R.,  373-34-38^8. 
Edmonds,  Peter  P.,  027-28-170B. 
Gott,  Frank  K.,  625-90-3646. 
Hahn,  Eltel  H.,  459-48-6656. 
Hays,  Granvn  L.,  511-32-8041. 
Hicks.  John  L.,  347-32-4489. 
Jastrzembskl,  Steve,  172-30-7^  55. 
Kenlgsberg,  Herbert,  131-30-2 184. 
Kotwal,  Kekl  R.,  423-58-3626. 
Maupln,  Clay  C.  Jr.,  351-30-32  ^. 
McCoy,  Clark  H.,  445-40-3363. 
Peak,  Benson  W.,  419-50-6302. 
Plnson,  Robert  L.,  453-36-3913 
Purst,  Edward  A.,  018-32-1898. 
Redmond,  Hlght  S.,  242-52-33'  0. 
Santa,  Edward  A.,  262-50-6611 
Shaffer,  Edward  L.,  236-52-5786. 
Soehren,  Stephen  E.,  482-48-8992. 
Stanton,  Gary  A.,  361-32-5230. 
Webster,  Robert  C,  573-52-1516. 
Wilson,  Roy  L.,  457-54-1748. 
Zocchl,  Mario  C,  276-28-9251. 
Zurek,  Dennis  J.,  341-34-2080. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  he  m,ajor 
Allison,  Stanley  Y.,  68»-58-984|L 
Anderson,  Daniel  L.,  378-48-13^5. 
Armltage,  David  T..  855-82-7996. 
Baezamuniz,  Carlos,  580-86-8180. 
Barcia,  Peter  J.,  263-64-6331. 
Barlow,  Matthew  J.,  228-52-2984. 
Bowen,  Thomas  E.,  119-26-6287. 
Branch,  Leslie  B.,  244-66-5944< 
Brlggs,  WiUlam  A.,  169-38-466^ 
Brown,  Luther  E.,  257-54-3740i 
Brundage,  Bruce  P.,  113-30-2482. 
Burdlck.  George  E.,  570-48-8488. 
Burton,  Francis  C.  623-42-6320. 
Camp,  Richard  A..  675-38-9588. 
Caporossl,  Paul  V.,  149-60-3368. 
Carmlchael,  Benjamin,  268-72^-2588. 
Chamberlain,  Terry,  519-36-9534. 
Chojnackl,  Richard,  135-28-2869. 
Collin,  Daniel  B.,  476-38-2784. 1 
Corder,  Michael  P.,  268-36-909^. 
CovUle,  Frederick,  648-56-441(1. 
Cowan,  Oeor^  3.,  116-3O-8070l 
Dlbella,  Nicholas  J.,  553-54-6915. 
Dresner,  Martin  L.,  211-30-7698. 
Elelson,  John  A.,  020-30-1272. 
Farnsworth,  Lynn  8.,  528-60-4884. 
Fleming,  Arthur  W.,  413-50-66B4. 
Gardner,  Horace  B.,  627-60-0014. 
Glustollst,  Vincent,  120-28-3-88. 
Gvmther,  John  8.,  103-30-64181 
Harvey,  John  B.,  614-30-8601. 
Haynes,  Richard  J.,  298-34-8643. 
Heitzman,  Martin,  140-26-1168. 
Hentz,  Edwin  C,  251-66-8003.  < 
Jackson,  Stephen  M.,  673-60-0288. 
Johnson,  David  E.,  386-36-207^ . 
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Katz,  Norman  N.,  274-50-4206. 
Kelly,  Charles  S.,  037-24-3859. 
Kennedy,  Charles  W.,  434-52-1636. 
Klchler,  Jack,  261-44-6498. 
Kimball,  Daniel  B.,  229-44-9648. 
KuU,  Donald  H.,  324-28-8651. 
Lauring,  Lewis  M.,  698-30-7095. 
Lawrence,  Larry  L.,  526-48-1288. 

Leslie,  James  R.,  499 — 40- 

Lively,  Edmund  P.,  246-54-5803. 
McCracken,  Joseph  D.,  261-60-2136. 
McLeod,  David  G.,  245-50-7189. 
McMarlln,  Stacy  L.,  227-48-7736. 
McMeekln,  Robert  R.,  247-70-3916. 
Metz,  Leon  B.,  Jr.,  435-50—7898. 
Morton,  Arthiu:  R.,  Jr.,  625-64-7352. 
Neal,  Gary  L.,  541-40-5641. 
Oloughlin,  Edward  P.,  128-26-5583. 
Peck,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  294-54-7325. 
Phyllky,  Robert  L.,  148-28-8761. 
Pierce,  H.  Irving,  542-58-5807. 
Post,  Albert  A.,  345-32-2011. 
Protzman,  Robert  R.,  093-32-3943. 
Rodman,  Orlando  G.,  317-36-4475. 
Rosenberg,  Donald  M.,  158-28-0931. 
Sawyer,  Robert,  089-32-7883. 
Schulz,  Charles  E.,  107-26-0781. 
Scotti,  Michael  J.,  078-38—2133. 
Servls,  Hubert  T.,  579-46-3895. 

Shlvely,  Harold  R.,  —-28- 

Steinberg,  Sidney  R.,  514-40-1076. 
Stones,  Carl,  519-36-9016. 
Susac,  John  O.,  272-36-6792. 
Warren,  Daniel  C,  229-48-1541. 
Whltcomb,  Michael  E.,  295-34-4769. 
Whitelaw,  John  M.,  Jr.,  544-38-9821. 
Wiles,  Peter  J.,  678-52-9572. 
Zumbro,  George  L.,  409-68-3084. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

To  he  major 

Alex,  Allen  M.,  199-26-7900. 
Amos,  Oscar  D.,  461-60-4167. 
Arklnson,  Thomas  L.,  145-30-5665. 
Beckham,  Carl  N.,  421-48-9025. 
Benson,  Warren  D.,  480-42-3014. 
Berchln,  Rchard  J.,  121-30-4022. 
Bishop,  Garland  G.,  252-50-9538. 
Blakemore,  Vaughan,  226-50-6441. 
Bouchellon,  Horace,  419-52-3698. 
Bowles,  Robert  L.,  Jr..  412-64-3602. 
Breunle,  Phillip  C,  122-30-6841. 
BroulUette,  Robert,  809-18-6046. 
Bulger,  Carl  S.,  455-48-4112. 
Cantrell,  James  E.,  506-4O-7122. 
Chrlstlanson,  Lloyd,  472-38-2638. 
Clark,  Charles  P.,  420-44-7978. 
Clearwater,  Robert,  081-30-1747. 
Cloke,  Robert  R.,  522-^44-1646. 
Conner,  Johnny  L.,  422-52-2395. 
Constable,  Joseph  P.,  209-32-6106. 
Condlff,  David  B.,  543-38-8825. 
Daubel,  Karl  J..  499-38-1835. 
Dltmars,  Dennis  L.,  659-42-445. 
Dolbier,  James  A.,  393-32-2007. 
Drill,  John  C,  318-32-0319. 
Dudek,  Peter  G..  091-28-4421. 
Dunlevy,  Bernard  J.,  295-36-9658. 
Feuerbacher,  Charles,  461-56-3461. 
Flshburne,  Francis,  248-60-2237. 
Fitzgerald,  Barry  E.,  676-30-0423. 
Fowler,  David  L.,  467-54-1877. 
FuUer,  Gary  L.,  618-38-8400. 
Fulton,  William  R..  446-36-4436. 
Carber,  David  L.,  358-28-7608. 
Garrett,  Richard  L.,  455-52-2258. 
Greenhalgh,  Donald,  519-34-9093. 
Hall.  Joseph  A.,  272-32-3960. 
Hanson,  Thomas  M.,  378-30-8380. 
Harman,  Richard  B.,  488-16-9490. 
Harris,  Jesse  J.,  Jr.,  219-32-7776. 
Hauer.  Richard  W.,  212-38-0282. 
Hausler,  George  W.,  235-48-6648. 
Hawkins,  Joseph  W.,  411-68-5216. 
Helton,  Bobby  K.,  456-48-7634. 
Hennessy,  Albert  G.,  ?68-30-0116. 
Hill,  Thomas  W.,  235-66-8102. 
Holland,  Leon  L.,  466-68-2618. 
Howell,  Lawrence  C,  425-52-3086. 
Inberg,  Darlow  L.,  6?4-36-8395. 
Irwln,  Glen  D.,  441-24-2102. 


Jackson,  Johnnie  R.,  46?-54-9375. 
Janke,  Thomas  A.,  396-34-1546. 
Johnson,  Reginald  D.,  677-54-7799. 
Judy,  Richard  B.,  316-36-4009. 
Kelley,  Hubert  A.,  487-36-3626. 
Klstler,  Thomas  E.,  187-26-0665. 
Lamke,  Charles  L.,  6?3-34-1914. 
Leahey,  Raymond,  185-30-2486.' 
Lemmers,  Dean  P.,  390-34-4007. 
Lombard,  James  E.,  184-32-1176. 
Longley,  Karl  E.,  552-50-0984. 
Loucks,  James  R.,  086-30-1893. 
Limd,  NelTon  H.,  382-34-2497. 
Iklanaro,  Arthur  J.,  129-28-6468. 
Marchetti,  Vincent,  215-32-?446. 
Martin,  Mathls  G.,  439-68-8768. 
McLean,  John  M.,  255-56-6566. 
McShane,  Franklin  J.,  140-30-4906. 
Merrltt,  Thomas  E.,  242-50-6289. 
Mills,  Wade  T.,  237-62-5645. 
MUne,  Richard  B.,  225-40-9565. 
Monk,  Merrill  E.,  437-56-6827. 
Murphy,  Thomas  W.,  385-38-7825. 
Nelson,  Donald  C,  561-46-1536. 
Newberry,  Joseph  H.,  440-58-1079. 

Newman,  Ronald  G., 50-1395. 

Nomanl,  M.  Rlzman,  425-90-8586. 
Oberhofer,  Thomas  R.,  395-32-6556. 
Romo,  Jacob  M.,  019-28-7643. 

Ruby,  Roger  R.,  575 8301. 

Ryan,  Lawrence  J.,  Jr.,  041-30-2869. 
Sandlfer,  Calvin  P.,  453-54-2282. 
Schafer,  Thomas  E.,  449-58-3578. 

Schumacher,  Leonard,  295-32 26. 

Severson,  Joel  S.,  479-48-5568. 
Sbambora,  Robert  A.,  568-46-9770. 
Shannon,  Sam,  Jr.,  262-48-6862. 
Sheek,  Alton  J.,  240-56-7186. 
Shelton,  Euward  J.,  441-56-6904. 
Smith,  James  M.,  411-56-5022. 
Soles,  Elmer  M.,  208-26 — 4-5. 
Vance.  WUllam  M.,  290-34-4715. 
Walker,  James  O..  Jr.,  459-68-6082. 

Ward,  John  R.,  5 40-0234. 

Waters,  George  A.,  243-68-4981. 
Watt,  James  E.,  674-09-7722. 
Whltlaw.  Joseph  T.,  213-24-4024. 
Yearby,  Calvin  G.,  433-62-161-. 

ARMT  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  he  major 

Brewer,  Jessie  S.,  427-78-8776. 
Buss.  Carole  J.,  392-34-6877. 
Eazer,  WUlard  E.,  372-22-7839. 
Meier,  Theoddocla  T.,  487-44-3367. 
Putnam,  Joicey  M.,  663-46-2806. 
Bager,  Jane  P.,  346-32-3746. 
Shannon,  PhiUlp  D.,  664-46-7545. 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  he  major 
Ackerman,  Larry  J.,  173-36-2730. 
Arensman,  John  B.,  345-36-8349. 
Armstrong,  Tommy  S.,  523-40-3420. 
Botard,  Robert  W..  453-72-7889. 
Byrd,  Roscoe  W.,  Jr.,  457-56-1276. 
Coats,  Max  E.,  Jr.,  621-46-8832. 
Cooper,  James  C,  496-42-1654. 
Garrett,  Charles  A.,  537-30-2408. 
Groves,  Michael  G.,  458-60-4800. 
Hickman,  Robert  L.,  469-32-8077. 
Howarth,  Robert  A.,  193-30-9206. 
Peace,  Theopolis,  262-56-8130. 
Ray  Marian  E.,  513-40-9265. 
Reynolds,  Buddy  L.,  408-62-1848. 
Seedle,  Clyde  D.,  522-46-4236. 
Shroyer,  Emerson  L.,  300-34-9033. 
Strahler,  Eugene  C,  277-28-8615. 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  he  captain 
Abersold,  Dale  W.,  629-46-7602. 
Abney,  Howard  M.,  Jr.,  254-72-5481. 
Abrams,  John  N.,  231-68-5774. 
Ackerman,  Arthur  W.,  165-34-6016. 
Acock,  John  H.,  Jr.,  434-58-6980. 
Adair,  Lawrence  J.,  223-60-6714. 
Adamczyk,  Richard  D.,  330-38-0630. 
Adams,  Daniel  E.,  453-82-5510. 
Adams,  James  C,  n,  276-t2-1691. 
Adams,  Maurice  D.,  519-60-3971. 
Adams,  Robert  A.,  553-62-4348. 


Adams,  Robert  S.,  047-34-1061. 
Adams,  Ronald  K.,  408-80-0741. 
Ader.  Steven  W.,  315-48-1179. 
Adklns,  Charles  r.,  215-4^-7261. 
Agulrre,  Gilbert,  569-46-8911. 
Ahders,  Arnold  W.,  481-60-5318. 
Albertazzl,  Robert,  669-60-3910. 
Alexander,  Charles,  424-56-9067. 
Alexander,  Daniel  E  ,  332-36-8565. 
Alexander,  Robert  M.,  234-72-6044. 
Alexander.  William,  224-62-8478. 
Allanach,  WUllam  C,  132-32-5537. 
Allen,  Andrew  B.,  Jr.,  266-82-3556. 
Allen,  Darrel  G.,  247-72-8152. 
Allen,  Douglas  L.,  Jr.,  422-60-5161. 
Allen,  Richard  G., .« 14-^2-281 9. 
Alton,  Ronnie  D.,  565-64-098'". 
Ammons,  James  D.,  228-58-9609. 
Anderson,  Charles  V.,  087-34-0727. 
Anderson,  Edward  M..  243-68-2558. 
Anderson,  Frederick,  031-36-5917. 
Anderson,  Glenn  B.,  506-54-9929. 
Anderson,  James  P.,  498-46-4390. 
Anderson,  John  L.,  404-60-6555. 
Anderson,  Larry  D.,  6')5-52-3180. 
Anderson,  Monte  R.,  631-48-0380. 
Anderson,  Orln  L.,  567-60-9833. 
Andrews,  Douglas  G.,  549-70-9873. 
Andrighetti,  John,  315-48-0519. 
Antonltls,  John  E.,  175-36-478(J. 
Argentleri,  Joseph,  158-38-4200. 
Armstrong,  John  H.,  286-42-7517. 
Armstrong,  Michael,  554-66-3828. 
Arnold,  Tony  G.,  585-09-6004. 
Arriza,  John  G.,  522-54-3002. 
Artale.  Vincent  C,  458-78-3451. 
Asbury,  Glendin  O.,  532-36-0923. 
Askwig,  Glenn  W.,  539-38-5213. 
Atkinson,  James  D.,  225-70-1336. 
Aubuchon,  WUllam  P.,  427-88-2022. 
Audrain,  Erin  P.,  Jr.,  530-28-1078. 
Austin,  Gene  P.,  025-34-6099. 
Babitz,  Gregory  M.,  562-64-9653. 
Bachman,  WUUam  A.,  506-54-8296. 
Baergen,  Jacob  D.,  446-40-2794. 
Baerman,  Vincent  P.,  002-36-1248. 
Bagby,  Buford  R.,  521-52-6386. 
Bailey,  Thomas  L.,  007-44-1370. 
Balrd,  James  T.,  075-36-0245. 
Baker,  Howard  L.,  228-58-4602. 
Baker,  Larry  C,  267-72-3083. 
Baker,  Robert  M.,  219-46-0399. 
Baker,  Sidney  P.,  460-66-5373. 
Baker,  Stephen  M.,  338-36-7766. 
Baldwin,  Alan  R.,  403-62-6694. 
Ball,  Larry  E.,  494-48-9138. 
Balliett,  Timothy  D.,  231-62-2090. 
Balog,  Robert  J.,  246-76-4208. 
Banisch,  Werner  W.,  429-84-6341. 
Banks,  Floyd  T.,  Jr.,  263-70-2626. 
Bannon,  WilUam  H.,  247-82-0975. 
Banyard,  Thomas  A.,  619-46-7830. 
Barbeau,  Raymond  A.,  216-42-1457. 
Barber,  Preston  W.,  411-66-7078. 
Barnes,  Oerald  W.,  007-44-0168. 
Barnes,  Sidney  L.,  246-66-7870. 
Barnett,  Mark  L.,  218-40-9662. 
Barnhorst,  WUliam,  305-44-6031. 
Barnum,  John  M.,  Jr.,  265-84-6604. 
BartnUc,  Richard  J.,  212-44-1425. 
Baskln,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  415-72-1614. 
Bassett,  Dennis  A.,  376-40-2973. 
Bassett,  Richard  8.,  060-34-9926. 
BattagUa,  Paul,  061-38-9406. 
Bauer,  Michael  W.,  604-46-5926. 
Baumer,  Richard  E.,  570-64-6994. 
Baxley,  Homer  W.,  260-82-0353. 
Baybrook,  Thomas  G.,  209-32-2562. 
Beats,  Bruce  8.,  567-66-6872. 
Beaman,  David  E.,  308-60-0624. 
Beaudette,  Edward  H.,  008-66-1682. 
Beck,  Raymond  C„  294-40-0669. 
Beck,  Richard  C,  267-74-8291. 
Becker,  Dean  B.,  m,  387-48-0263. 
Beckman,  Herbert  D.,  463-70-8846. 
Beckwlth,  Charles  E.,  193-38-0401. 
Beddow,  Sidney  W.,  288-40-0666. 
Beer,  Jan  D.,  459-74-2490. 
Beierschmltt,  Thomas,  164-36-3694. 
BeU,  Cary  L.,  456-68-0275. 
Bender,  Alfred  J.,  n,  425-00-0841. 
Benbam,  BUly,  266-64-8808. 
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Benson.  John  O.,  361-76-2647. 
Bent.  Gary  D.,  266-68-6166. 
Berglund,  Barry  A.,  094-66-6079. 
Bernard,  Bradford  J..  587-60-3857. 
Bernado.  Peter  R.,  268-38-3148. 
Beraat,  Valent  P.,  470-64-8128. 
Bernhardt,  Paul  O..  664-60-4088. 
Berry.  Jerry  L.,  247-60-9695. 
Bevans,  Jim  M.,  HI,  415-70-4369. 
Bevlngton.  Richard.   276-40-7718. 
Bishop.  Paul  A.,  676-60-3621. 
Blskey.  Alan  D.,  258-68-9651. 
Black,  Frederick  H.,  379-46-2726. 
Black,  James  A.,  203-34-2388. 
Blackwell.  Brendan,  531-44-7844. 
Blackwood.  William.  003-36-1628. 
Blevlns.  John  M..  233-76-6682. 
Blue  Leon  O.,  264-82-8817. 
Boddle.  James  W..  Jr.,  661-64-0614. 
Bodenhorm,  Philip  O.,  526-74-0894. 
Bonasso,  RusaeU  P..  419-62-3379. 
Bonlfazlo,  Jack  C.  128-34-1700. 
BonvUlaln.  Frank  B..  449-72-8744. 
Borea,  David  P.,  042-38-8711. 
Borland,  WUUam  E.,  421-68-2933. 
Boms,  Charles  J.,  676-42-2246. 
Bortner.  Jerry  L.,  186-34-3800. 
Boewell,  Robert  K..   466-62-7569. 
Botelho.  Michael  J..  260-66-4<i64. 
Bowland,  Warren  P.,  266-76-4004. 
Bowling,  BCartln  L.,  263-74-5377. 
Bowman,  Stephen  L.,  322-38-5333. 
Brace,  Robert  A.,  260-66-7012. 
Bradley,  Bernard  K.,  586-12-0632. 
Bradley,  Orover  C,  061-38-0093. 
Brady,  Raymond  M.,  Jr.,  458-68-0109. 
Brady,  William  H.,  Jr..  566-66-5338. 
Brannon,  David  L.,  508-60-9159. 
Braun,  Gerald  J..  395-44-0042. 
Braun.  John  E.,  Jr..  547-64-3648. 
Bray,  Kenneth  A.,  022-34-5650. 
Bregard,  Richard  W..  0B6-32-296X 
Brennan,  Michael  J.,  024-38-0443.  . 
Brassier.  Michael  A.,  214-44-7968. 
Brittlgan,  Robert  L.,  294-40-3792. 
Brock,  Robert  W.,  270-40-2293. 
Brohm,  Gerard  P..  149-34-3172. 
Brooke,  Richard  A.,  093-36-9192. 
Brooks,  Brace  8.,  462-66-9794. 
Brooks,  Donald  P..  237-70-203. 
Brow,  John  W.,  323-34-6297. 
Brown,  CJonnie  A.,  023-36-4267. 
Brown,  Eric  B.,  273-40-0712. 
Brown,  George  L.,  057-35-4164. 
Brown,  George  P.,  385-44-7318. 
Brown,  Jamea  B.,  227-60-6613. 
Brown,  Kenneth  L.,  434-62-8886. 
Brown,  Michael  8.,  430-76-6966. 
Brown,  Richard  K.,  442-44-3821. 
Brown,  Robert  A.,  436-68-2105. 
Brown.  Robert  P.,  24B-78-7863. 
Brown,  Robert  W.,  125-30-6MJ. 
Brown,  Tbomas  L.,  666-60-4966. 
Brown,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  237-70-6717. 
Brownfleld,  Albert,  266-74-6845. 
Brownfleld,  John  R.,  236-68-7640. 
Brumfleld,  James  E.,  426-92-0666. 
Brundage.  Luclen  A.,  454-60-7291. 

Brunner.  Donald  J.,  200-34-1929. 

Bruno,  Robert  A.,  194-32-7669. 

Brusseau,  Douglas  A.,  551-66-8956. 

Bryan,  Larry  E.,  284-64-4853. 

Buch,  Stephen  H.,  2»4-43-79»7. 

Buchholz.  Douglas  D.,  542-44-8216. 

Buckley.  Jerry  L.,  290-40-1876. 

Buckley.  John  A..  Ill,  006-44-3740. 

Bunnell,  Danny  B.,  479-58-3454. 

Burcher.  Datrld  P.,  622-52-2141. 

Burckhardt.  Marland,  469-44-4076. 

Burdlck.  James  R.,  024-34-8362. 

Burdick,  William  L..  040  88  6644. 

Burke,  WlUlam  T..  427-04-2234. 

Burnette.  Thomas  N.,  253-72-2524. 

Burrell,  Dennis  M.,  585-20-5773. 

Burton,  James  M..  299-88-3025. 

Busch,  Conrad  H.,  187-84-0524. 

Bush,  Jamas  D..  387-44-8864. 

Bvish,  James  E..  267-70-0109. 

Bush,  Morgan  M.,  Jr,  213-46-1086. 
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Rose,  Duston  E.,  086-38-8073 
Rose,  John  P..  282-44-1805. 
Rosenberger,  Carl  M.,  088-40-9t82. 
Rosenberry,  Dennis,   168-36-9f74 
Rots,  Paul  L.,  209-34-9792. 
Rowan,  John  E..  136-36-2376 
Rowe.  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  307-46-1^3 
Rowzee.  Gene  R.,  439-64-9539. 
Rucker,  Roger  L.,  618-48-0094. 
Rudd,  Jlmmle  Q..  401-62-4794. 
Ruiz.  Miguel  O..   535-03-4561. 
Ruiz,  Robert,  449-72-0785. 
Rumph,  Kenneth  D.,  503-60-1^1 
Runy.  John.  008-30-6376. 
Ruppert,  Raymon  D.,  158-38-SS40 
Russell,  James  E.,  537-42-2106. 
Russell,  Jay  S.,  217-42-9364. 
RusseU,  John  C.  162-36-7696 
Russell,  WUliam  T..  225-64-426^. 
Rust.  Charles  S.,  226-60-9165 
Rutledge,  Jerald  C,  196-36-937p. 
Ryan,  Daniel  A.,  052-38-2182 
Ryan,  Lawrence  M.,  116-36-656(7. 
Ryan,  WUliam  W.,  432-80-7225 
Ryder,  Francis  O.,  C28-32-1686 
Ryneska,  John  J.,  240-74-8433. 
Sabine,  Henry  Al.,  445-42-2335. 
Sakach,  Peter  A.,  178-36-5008 
Salvadorlnl,  David,  630-28-3289. 
Sambol,  Joseph  E.,  449-70-65391. 
Sammon.  WUliam  L.,  031-34-7120. 
Samuel,  Victor  J.,  Jr.,  106-34-9^10 
Sander,  Pobert  D.,  441-46-05561 
Sandlln,  Rodney  V.,  549-E4-2085. 
Sands,  Charles  P.,  626-72-3162.! 
Sankey,  Charles  D.,  527-64-5967. 
Sarff,  Norman  M.,  472-: 0-691 6.  [ 
Savage,  Calvin  K.,  221-28-756 
Savage,  Jerry  L.,  419-68-9560 
Sawyer,  Leroy.  «^24-52-^713. 
Saxby.  Robert  F..  667-68-9595 
Sayre.  Gordon  E..  Jr.,  229-6i 
Scagllone,  Richard.  116-38-1 
Scandrett.  William.  261-96-52t3 
Schaden,  Richard  T.,  315-42-3538. 
Schaefer,  James  A.,  209-36-809$. 
Schaeffer,  Lee  M.,  273-40-7330.1 
Schaffer,  Ronald  E.,   181-36-5«76. 
Schappaugh  Gary  L.,  266-66-0878. 
Scheeren  William  O.,  197-38-9644. 
Scheftel  Paul  A.,  228-64-6152. 
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Soherrer  George  J.,  183-34-630 
Schmidt,  James  E.,  493-44-23t)g. 
Schmidt  Robert  L.,  224-56-293  9. 


Schmidt,  Victor  H.,  460-70-2768. 
Scbneck,  Gene  L.,  191-36-3244. 
Schoch  Bruce  P.,  167-36-7770. 
Schoenbom,  Donald,  402-46-7471. 
Schorr,  John  D.,  535-42-3591. 
Schreibstein,  Bertrand  D.,  462-76-7430. 
Schrock,  Philip  J.,  322-36-1918. 
Schroeder  PhUip,  277-40-2536. 
Schubert,  RuseeU  B.,  414-74-0239. 
Schulte,  David  A..  577-56-6490. 
Schutsky  WUliam  R..  156-34-5031. 
Scott  David  G.,  051-36-9198. 
Scott,  John  L..  264-74-1830. 
Scott,  Reginald  C.  231-54-1077. 
Scott,  Robert  V..  248-72-3532. 
Scribner,  Charles  R..  296-36-9657. 
Scrogln,  Thomas  W.,  494-46-6309. 
Seale,  Leopold  K..  261-84-5463. 
Seaton  James  A.,  147-34-5298. 
Sebacher,  Ralph  I.,  489-42-3365. 
Seebart.  Daniel  B..  470-52-2213. 
Seeman,  David,  633-44-0055. 
Selbel,  James  H.,  277-40-4208. 
Seidel,  Alfred  W.,  215-44-2054. 
SelviteUe,  Mlch»el,  546-62-6606. 
Sempek,  Robert  A.,  225-60-7977. 
Senerote,  Leonard  A.,  249-74-1048. 
Serlo,  Joseph,  120-32-1124. 
Sever,  Robert  S..  644-46-2557. 
Severn,  Theodore  R.,  023-36-6775. 
Seymour,  Robert  L.,  356-34-9227. 
Shadbum,  Robert  P..  514-44-3451. 
Bhaddix,  Larry  G.,  453-60-8762. 
Shaffer,  Hugh  A.,  289-40-6594. 
Shaffer.  Joseph  K.,  585-18-9114. 
Shahld,  Fred  J.,  247-80-3373. 
Sharpies,  Dale  S..  II,  290-40-0246. 
Shaw,  Robert  C,  299-40-4480. 
Shaw,  Robert  W.,  212-46-0156. 
Sheaffer,  Michael  K.,  180-36-0926. 
Shebom,  David  C.  526-66-2276. 
Shell.  Timothy  J.,  603-50-3567. 
Shelton,  George  R.,  430-88-2644. 
Sheridan,  George  P.,  575-44-2048. 
Shero,  WUliam  E.,  Jr.,  176-36-2926. 
Sherwood,  Edward  L.,  417-60-9790. 
Shestok,  Michael  J.,  165-36-6290. 
Shipp,  Thomas  R.,  257-60-7222. 
Shirk,  Uoyd  D.,  276-36-3566. 
Shoener,  George  B.,  179-32-3488. 
Sholtls,  Edward  R.,  551-64-2485. 
Shugart,  Wayne  R.,  027-34-2672. 
Sldebottom,  WUliam,  432-80-9047. 
Siegel,  Mark  P..  084-36-1240. 
Slemon,  Kurt  K.,  Jr.,  208-34-7714. 
Simms,  James  H.,  318-36-6145. 
Simon,  James,  047-36-4295. 
Slmonlch,  Michael  L.,  225-66-4615. 
Simpson,  Michael  C,  451-72-4146. 
Sims,  John  E.,  317-44-5665. 
Sinclair,  Robert  G.,  241-72-7653. 
Singer,  James  C,  520-50-2317. 
Skantz,  Conrad  P.,  428-90-1250. 
Sklles,  James  K.,  458-68-8172. 
Slayton,  Barney  P.,  452-72-5666. 
Sleder,  Albert,  Jr.,  505-54-9806. 
Sloan.  John  E.,  511-44-7932. 
Slocum,  Robert  W..  172-38-9926. 
Sloniker,  Michael  E.,  442-44-0270. 
Smalkin.  Frederic  N.,  218-46-1925. 
Smith.  Alan  J..  476-54-9661. 
Smith,  Chester  R.,  226-60-6118. 
Smith,  Gale  N.,  463-72-8265. 
Smith,  Gary  P.,  575-50-4383. 
Smith,  Gregory  W.,  168-34-1789. 
Smith,  Joe  L.,  500-48-7509. 
Smith,  John  S.,  104-36-2548. 
Smith,  Leslie  T..  237-76-3105. 
Smith,  Lonnie  E.,  243-66-9599. 
Smith  Nelson  P.,  Jr.,  566-64-8182. 
Smith,  Paul  C,  173-34-6900. 
Smith,  Paul  W.,  655-64-1354. 
Smith,  Terry  L.,  219-38-7616. 
'Smith,  Zannle  O.,  247-70-6499. 
Snelgrove.  Alfred  G..  460-66-8340. 
Snider,  William  M.,  225-56-1252. 
Snyder,  Robert  G.,  381-42-9164. 
Soders,    Wardsworth,    460-76-5672. 
Sommerfeld,  Evan  E.,   340-32-7201. 
Sopko,  Ranee  D.,  541-50-1044. 


Sorensen,  John  D.,  528-68-7882. 
Sorrow,  Jerry  W.,  041-36-8483. 
Sowa,  Peter  T.,  Jr.,  127-34-6596. 
Speaker,  Harry  A.,  416-62-6620. 
Speelman,  Jamee  P.,  612-44-6292. 
Speer,  Louis  E.,  267-76-1300. 
Spengler,  John  D.,  224-64-7349. 
Sperber,  Horst  Q.,  203-34-5797. 
Spiers,  James  V.,  419-58-0653. 
Spillane,  Joeeph  A.,  010-34-0070. 
Spivey,  Donald  L.,  585-01-1630. 
Spraggins,  Gerald  E.,  429-82-8653. 
Stacy,  Cassln  Y.,  443-44-5506. 
Stacy,  John  M.,  568-66-1486. 
Stalzer,  Thomas  E.,  438-66-1640. 
StankuB,  Prank  T.,  235-68-7310. 
Stanley,  James  M.,  Jr.,  258-66-1948. 
Staubach,  Jame«  C,  262-70-5175. 
Steel,  Charles  L.,  IV,  207-34-5879. 
Steen,  Kenneth  B.,  152-36-5105. 
Stefan,  James  M.,  138-36-2484. 
Stelger,  Michael  S.,  544-48-1260. 
Stein,  Kenneth  R.,  069-36-2912. 
Steiner,  Richard  W.,  470-56-7469. 
Stelnman,  Daniel  D.,  563-64-0184. 
Stempel,  Conrad  P.,  485-52-9501. 
Stempson,  Douglas  W.,  501-48-7226. 
Stephens,  Thomas  C.  536-42-2041. 
Sterling,  Elliot,  Jr.,  433-70-2600. 
Stettler,  James  J.,  325-38-8499. 
Stevely,  David  R.,  544-52-7191. 
Stevens,  Samuel  M.,  244-66-5275. 
Stevenson,  Douglas,  323-34-2015. 
Stevenson,  Larry  L..  348-36-5939. 
Stewart,  Bobby  A.,  229-56-1662. 
Stewart,  Duncan  P.,  418-64-4717. 
Stewart,  Harry  W.,  181-34-8370. 
Stlerlen,  Richard  G.,  552-54-0072. 
St.  Laurent,  Norman  B.,  003-30-4046. 
St.  Laurent,  Paul  J.,  025-64-4910. 
Stoddart,  WUUam  J.,  530-30-7426. 
Stohner,  George  A.,  155-34-4789. 
Strabel,  Edward  W.,  354-38-5389. 
Strand,  John  A.,  lU,  570-64-2436. 
Stratton,  Andrew  B.,  407-60-9772. 
Stratton,  Michael  V.,  547-80-0546. 
Street,  George  L..  IV..  016-36-0761. 
Strelt,  Charles  W.,  510-46-3165. 
Stringham,  Glenn.  P..  357-36-9587. 
Strong,  Mack  C,  434-60-8344. 
Stroud,  Robert  A.,  145-34-9474. 
Sullivan,  Michael  V.,  562-72-4026. 
Sutherland,  James  W.,  216-50-9071. 
Swanson,  Harry  K.,  II,  231-60-3301. 
Swedock,  Robert  D.,  041-36-6163. 
Sweeney,  Robert  C,  103-38-1574. 
Sweeny,  Bruce  D.,  009-34-3748. 
Sweet,  Paul  W.,  548-60-3735. 
Bwlnney,  James  R.,  509-48-6529. 
Szlgethy,  Robert  E.,  052-38-0856. 
Taber,  Thomas  M.,  345-36-2681. 
Tabor,  Carlton  R.,  402-60-8827. 
Taff,  James  R.,  333-40-0768. 
Takano,  Bernard  K.,  575-44-9192. 
Tamez.  Charlie,  Jr.,  462-74-8560. 
Tangney,  WUliam  P.,  001-34-4937. 
Tanksley,  Elmer  L.,  258-68-0609. 
Tardy,  John  C,  430-66-2285. 
Tarvln,  Lee  T.,  350-34-9514. 
Taylor,  David  L.,  512-46-0448. 
Taylor,  John  M.,  216-40-4864. 
Taylor,  John  R.,  447-44-4241. 
TIaylor,  Max  H.,  438-60-7268. 
Taylor,  Warren  B..  239-70-7619. 
Teasley,  Allan  V.,  626-66-3547. 
Teele,  Arthur  E..  261-82-2171. 
Telxeira,  Edward  E.,  575-44-6594. 
Terry,  Ronald  W.,  560-62-2196. 
Thai,  Edmund  A.,  374-46-2884. 
Tharp,  Jerry  L.,  428-88-6499. 
Thiessen,  Gerald  R.,  486-52-5467. 
Thomas,  Eric  E.,  421-62-5751. 
Thomas,  James  B.,  Ill,  419-54-6892. 
Thomas.  Michael  E.,  174-36-8279. 
Thomassy,  John  E.,  190-36-9211. 
■  Thome,  James  J.,  Sr.,  282-40-1305. 
Thompson,  Earl  H.,  Jr.,  437-64-6617. 
Thompson,  Eugene  E..  210-34-9673. 
Thompson,  Paul  M.,  454-72-8432. 
ThODtpson,  Thomas  J.,  178-36-6427. 
Thomson,  Joseph  S.,  492-38-6619. 


Thornton,  Charles  R.,  223-66-6999. 
Thornton,  Robert  E.,  420-68-3816. 
Throckmorton,  John,  226-66-1711. 
Thurman,  Jerry  W.,  441-44-6614. 
Tbuss,  Michael  P.,  106-36-0991. 
Tibblt,  WiUiam  T..  454-56-1298. 
Tljerlna,  Gilbert,  527-66-7136. 
Tildon,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  222-28-8489. 
TlUery,  George  O.,  226-62-8300. 
TUley,  Ben  R.,  463-74-3702. 
TUson,  David  W.,  411-72-6612. 
Timboe,  Harold  L.,  569-58-8607. 
Timmons,  John  B.,  219-44r-e469. 
Tirey,  James  D.,  307-46-2182. 
Tisdale,  Tyron  E.,  Jr.,  230-60-8238. 
Tobin,  John  W.,  617-46-6416. 
Toffler,  Patrick  A.,  226-62-5339. 
Toland,  Ray  B.,  091-36-0711. 
Tollver,  Donald  D.,  467-66-7935. 
Tomllnson.  Meredith,  228-68-7730. 
Tomlinson,  WUliam,  415-72-3724. 
Toole,  Michael  T.,  420-60-3926. 
Toraason,  John  D.,  395-46-9401. 
Torres.  Arthur  P.,  525-98-6964. 
Toten,  William  L.,  434-64-9816. 
Townsan,  Gerald  R.,  627-64-7016. 
Townsend,  Steven  N..  335-^40-6026. 
Tracy,  Lawrence  D..  238-70-5847. 
Trahey.  John  H.,  557-64-1500. 
Trauner,  Theodore  J.,  144-36-6131. 
Traver,  Robert  L,  337-34-7113. 
Treadwell,  Bobby  D.,  466-72-1671. 
Treolo,  Paul.  Jr..  233-66-1276. 
Trexler,  Herbert  J..  381-46-0481. 
Tricomi,  Frank  A.,  272-40-2631. 
Trinidad,  Felix  P..  533-42-1304. 
TroUinger,  Michael,  467-78-6044. 
Tschudi,  Robert  L.,  302-34-5765. 
Tuccillo.  Ralph  R.,  010-38-5508. 
Tucker,  Frederic  L.,  226-62-1064. 
Tucker.  Gary  C,  361-34-7050. 
Tucker.  Gary  L.,  559-58-6102. 
TuUoch,  Walter  S.,  007-46-2850. 
Turgeon,  Roy  W.,  Jr..  256-70-3497. 
Turmenne,  Paul  E.,  212-44-9225. 
Tuton,  Beauford  W.,  401-50-1226. 
Tweedt,  Carl  B.,  534-44-1046. 
Unangst,  Gregory  J.,  382-46-6282. 
Upton,  Robert  L.,  227-62-2706. 
Valentine,  Frank  J.,  302-32-8827. 
Valersky,  John  A.,  522-66-0649. 
Valle,  Roberto.  Jr.,  463-76-8139. 
Vallecillo,  Carlos,  581-84-2546. 
Vann,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  447-44-0076. 
Varga,  Stephen  G.,  273-40-2710. 
Varo,  Gregory  D.,  014-68-8360. 
Varosy,  Paul  S..  564-56-8412. 
Vaughn,  Jack  A.,  226-60-8325. 
Vehlow.  Charles  A.,  389-44-2884. 
Veldt,  Robert  T.,  296-38-5071. 
Venator,  Rex  M.,  448-44-6787. 
Vennum,  Michael  D.,  573-56-1476. 
Viader,  Jua,  066-32-2985. 
Viale,  Charles  R.,  555-60-6700. 
Vickers,  WUford  S..  316-48-6066. 
Vlgent,  James  G.,  006-32-6809. 
Vinton,  Raymond  S.,  171-36-6173. 
Vitters.  Alan  G.,  063-40-0720. 
Vogel,  Fred  J..  433-72-3067. 
Volghtritter,  Donald,  369-46-6053. 
Volghtritter,  Ronald.  369-46-6069. 
Volk,  Karl  W.,  in,  383-44-3970. 
VoUrath,  TbcHnas  L.,  370-46-7769. 
Vonloewenfeldt,  Carl  O.,  651-64-7428. 
Voris,  Stephen  M.,  310-42-0001. 
Vranekovic,  James  D.,  285-42-6661. 
Wagner,  Edward  J.,  467-62-2101. 
Wagner,  Harold  W.,  Jr.,  333-38-1988. 
Wagstaff,  Hubert  T.,  239-72-5836. 
Walden,  Charles  C,  579-62-5030. 
Walker,  Stanley  L.,  526-68-4644. 
Walko.  Dennis  P.,  227-60-2384. 
Wallace,  John  K.,  HI.  342-42-2272. 
Wallace,  Peter  P.,  060-38-7133. 
Wallace,  Stewart  W.,  482-62-0176. 
Walls,  James  A.,  431-80-0892. 
Walsh,  Francis  R.,  133-32-1774. 
Walsh.  James  P..  229-62-2920. 
Walsh.  John  P.,  070-40-7605. 
Walton,  George  R..  226-58-8455. 
Wantuck,  Donald  P.,  261-76-7242. 
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Wantuck.  Tliomas  A..  261-76-7220. 
Ward,  Jerry  W„  402-68-2289. 
Ward.  Mack  C,  Jr^  648-60-7032. 
Ward.  MlcbMl  C,  230-60-7158. 
Wardega.  Fnmcls  J..  273-48-4180. 
Warncke,  Bonald  M.,  460-74-8127. 
Warren,  Harold  lit,  626-66-4195. 
Warren,  Howard  U,  513-42-1409. 
Watson,  Albert  J.,  636-42-1269. 
Weaver.  Dwight  D.,  431-82-2169. 
Weaver.  Robert.  V.,  Jr.,  241-66-3374. 
Weber,  WUIlam  D.,  n,  352-30-1740. 
Wedding,  Benny  E.,  444-40-1542. 
Welmer.  Robert  M..  276-38-2463. 
Welch,  Jmnacs  J.,  267-74-4820. 
Welch,  Thonuw  A.,  Jr.,  466-70-8374. 
Weller,  Albert  J..  276-44-1706. 
Wells,  David  R..  Jr.,  401-60-8495. 
Wells.  Mlcliael  C,  286-44-3121. 
Wertschnlg,  John  J..  392-42-0404. 
Wesley,  Dkryl  V.,  287-38-1781. 
Westerhofl.  Jeffrey,  102-22-6461. 
Westerlund.  John  S..  528-60-9266. 
Weetlake.  Lelgbton,  495-50-3686. 
Whalen.  Wnil*m  J.,  056-36-3784. 
Wheley,  Davkl  A.,  037-28-8033. 
Wheaton.  Roger  8.,  523-50-1655. 
Wheeler,  D*Tld  L..  226-82-6914. 
Wbldby,  Paul  M.,  282-82-7833. 
Whipple.  Thomas  O.,  369-46-0093. 
White,  David  R.,  228-62-9813. 
White,  Dennis  M..  267-70-1812. 
White,  Eugene  J.,  083-38-3163. 
White.  Roland  J..  219-44-6266. 
Whitley.  MUton  A.,  252-74-3071. 
Whitman.  J<*»n  W.,  569-72-6471. 
Whitman.  Roy  K..  029-32-9736. 
Whltmore.  Harry  L.,  430-88-9687. 
WhltwUl,  David  K..  653-68-2984. 
Wlehe,  Edward  L.,  166-34-8902. 
Wler,  Larry  T..  449-72-0796. 
Wlgnall,  Robert  A.,  138-40-2130. 
WUhlte,  Harold  L.,  267-88-6879. 
Wllks.  Rlgga  L..  Jr..  459-82-4773. 
Wimams.  Charles  D..  631-44-6217. 
WUllams.  Charles  H.,  227-68-1667. 
WlUlams,  Oary  8.,  411-76-2720. 
WllllamB,  Oene,  429-82-6661. 
WUllams,  Oeoi^  K.,  624-54-7700. 
WUllams.  Harold  E.,  315-44-6649. 
WUllams,  Harry  F.,  463-68-8088. 
WUllams,  Robert  H.,  670-66-3409. 
Williams.  Wmiam  E..  227-68-2168. 
Williamson,  Bobby  M.,  423-64-2133. 
Wmis,  John  T.,  218-44-9628. 
Wilson.  Eugene  E.,  626-66-4738. 
Wilson,  Dale  D.,  411-72-4867. 
WUson,  James  O.,  006-44-9346. 
Wilson,  James  M.,  212-46-0763. 
WUson,  Stephen  B.,  224-66-6853. 
Wilson.  Thomas  O..  228-62-2293. 
Windham.  Daniel  O.,  420-68-8384. 
Windle,  Joseph  C,  423-68-6866. 
Winsor.  Stephen  A.,  036-30-8416. 
Winter,  Daniel  J..  369-48-7604. 
Winters,  Jamea  M.,  061-34-2769. 
Wlntrich.  Prederfa^.  217-44-8925. 
Wlon,  Edward  J,  489-48-1648. 
Wltherspoon,  Richard,  226-60-9184. 
Wltachonke,  Carl  F.,  318-40-3509. 
Witwer,  Randall  K.,  306-62-7139. 
Wogan,  Jamea  W..  364-38-9028. 
Wohlers,  Everett  T.,  608-64-6950. 
Wolfe,  John  E..  174-384-4985. 
Wolflnger,  William.  565-62-7184. 
Wollenberg,  Richard,  358-36-0284. 
Wong   Terrence  K..  675-46-2109. 
Wood,  Morns  W.,  628-54-1976. 
Woodward,  John  C,  348-38-8449. 
Woody,  Carl  E.,  486-50-1389. 
Woolshlager,  John,  061-40-2935. 
Wooten,  Manrtn,  Jr.,  442-44-6397. 
Worthen,  James  K.,  527-72-3613. 
Wright,  Fred  J..  463-82-7426. 
Wright,  Less  P.,  638-42-7299. 
Wright,  Michael  L.,  404-60-6909. 
Wright,  Richard  K.,  063-40-4232. 
Wright,  Sumner  C.  008-42-3764. 
Wright,  Thomas  J.,  424-68-8683. 
Wunderly.  CurtU  W.,  165-36-1982. 
Wyman,  Samuel  D..  in.  008-48-6859. 
Yager,  Klaus  D.,  216-40-3842. 
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Yarrlson,  James  L.,  219-44-7838. 
Tasukawa,  Ronald  N.,  e76-4<|^706. 
Yearwood,  John  F..  465-70-2^50. 
Yon,  Terry  A.,  230-60-5010. 
Yoshlzimii,  Oary  R.   &76-4S-il417. 
Young,  David  A.,  421-60-052|. 
Young,  DaTld  P.,  312-46-4951 
Young.  Lewis  W.,  275-34-9054. 
Young,  Nathaniel  L.,  429-84-e806. 
Young.  Alan  H.,  439-60-3210; 
Youngs.  James  O.,  in,  457-71-9834. 
Y'jguchl,  Tadashl  O.,  556-60*2899. 
Zai,  Michael  I.,  089-36-5000. 
Zakrzewskl,  Stephen,  540-52<-1463. 
Zanni    Joseph  W.,  036-28-7eB4. 
Zapata,  Jenaro  A.,  461-66-9488. 
Zdlmal.  Michael  A.,  094-34-6664. 
Zehrer,  David  G.,  458-74-fl8M.     - 
Zeier,  Timothy  M.,  285-36-9339. 
Zephusen,  Leo  J.,  212-44-8191. 
Zlellnskl,  Ronald  J.,  344-36-8961. 
Zimmerman.  Loren  D.,  531-4|2-9848. 
Zlnser,  Roy  F..  Jr.,  226-82-1064. 
Zola   Ronald  O,  199-34-1379- 
Zophy,  F,  Gordon  n,  130-36-'1195. 
Zucker,  David  C,  486-52-16^5. 

WOMEN'S   ABUT    CO 

To  be  captain  1 

Davis,  Constance  M.,  648-6841656. 
Delsesto,  Anne  M..  039-26-6^71. 
Kugel.  Elizabeth  E.,  504-5O-f601. 
Madison,  Amy  J.,  239-68-541J. 
Meyer,  Elizabeth  G.,  301-42-T685. 
Netherton,  Theresa,  626-58-t296. 
Rlou,  Ann  M.,  031-30-9911.  I 
Russell,  Carolyn  E.,  223-56-11002. 
Stubbs,  Peggy  A.,  250-78-3809. 
Thompswi,  Marcia  E.,  228-53 — 7953. 
Whitt,  Sandra  S.,  230-48-03^. 

ARM7  NtmSE  CORIjS 

To  be  captain 

Adams,  Nancy  R..  056-36-4217. 
Alexander,  Ous  N.,  467-82-3155. 
Ankerson,  Diane  N.,  397-36-4634. 
Ankrom,  Linda  E.,  204-34-71116. 
Bobo,  Sandra  L.,  270-40-1471. 
Bradley,  John  J.,  032-32-635«. 
Canfield,  Lawrence,  168-32-3032. 
Cook,  Thomas  B.,  437-62-3374. 
Dayton,  Lorraine  M.,  138-38-0887. 
Deden,  Stanley  N.,  469-48-4102. 
Drain,  Cecil  B.,  481-52-0071. 
Dviffel,  Dale  L.,  450-70-2472. 
Evans,  John  M..  Jr..  211-32-7534. 
Parlneau,  Paul  F.,  010-32-9583. 
Flowers,  Vlckl  L.,  647-86-1140. 
Fortlno,  Julie  A.,  377-40-867B. 
Fox,  Charlotte  A.,  178-36-64()l. 
OoUghty,  Clarice,  420-64-6719     . 
Gleeson,  Roberta  L..  137-36-4061. 
Groce,  Gary  R.,  314-38-5125. 
Hamer,  Lawrence  A.,  481-64->217L 
Hawkins.  Richard  D.,  285-44-5078. 
Keeton,  Thomas  E.,  303-44-8114. 
Larkln,  Jude  O..  070-38-8294. 
Marcotte,  Jerome  J.,  354-34-B933. 
Martin,  Robert  J.  Jr.,  372-38-7157. 
McOookln,  Deanna,  627-68-8992. 
MorriU,  Kenneth  P.,  006-44-8932. 
Moss.  Larry  W.,  504-50-8393  j 
Olson,  Mary  K.,  365-46-1326^ 
Peche,  Marra  E.,  374-48-6471. 
Pescatore.  Edward  A.,  157-3^280. 
Reed,  Edwin  D.,  506-68-5353; 
Rees,  Marilyn  S.,  370-46-436$. 
Rennle,  Donald  S.,  030-32-1143. 
Shaltry,  Mary  J.,  462-70-0768. 
Sherner,  John  H.,  069-40-7535. 
Sherrod,  Susie  M.,  252-64-79|94. 
Smith,  Alan  P.,  252-66-9651, 
Soltau,  John  E.,  312-50-3441 . 
Stabingas,  Sandra  P.,  164-St  -4456. 
Strzeleckl,  Stanley,  164-36-4  730. 
Synakowski,  Ralph  G.,  187-J  2-1633. 
Thompson,  Janet  R.,  514-4a4«014. 
Travis,  Jacklyn  G.,  253-74-4010. 
Treybig,  Kennard  R.,  e22-64t-4379. 
Weaver,  William  R.,  209-34-^91. 
Webb.  NOTma  J.,  506-54-315*. 
Wilson,  WUllam  V.,  643-42-^92. 
Zadzora,  Timothy  P.,  162-3arl326. 


ABMT    MZDICAL   SPBCI&UST 


COBPS 


To  he  captain 
BouUlet,  Karen  P..  540-52-7185 
Goodwin,  WUllam  L..  249-76-7(417 
Hawkins,  Mary  P.,  406-62-3424, 
Humm,  OayU  A..  368-60-8235. 
Jones,  Thcnoas  D.,  168-34-9980. 
lianey,  MUlard  G..  259-70-8489. 
Morris,  Unda  L.,  507-52-4279. 
Pope,  Richard  L.,  663-60-2831. 
Reardon,  John  C,  379-48-3699 
Slnnott,  Richard  R..  039-28-88^, 
Stevens,  Douglas  L.,  507-52-6439 
Yamamoto,  Steven  K..  676-42-3835. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORI^ 

To  be  capt^n 
Ambrose,  Anthony,  196-38-536^. 
Arellano,  Benito  M.,  548-54-01^. 
Armstrong,  Joe  C,  258-66-5223: 
Aron,  Bruce  L.,  001-34-9276.      | 
Austin,  Henry  M.,  HI,  440-44-9176. 
Bachman,  William  G.,  497-46-^542. 
Ball,  Robert  M..  630-28-4442.    I 
Beahm,  Michael  R.,  230-46-8690. 
Beatson,  Ronald  B.,  249-68-7698. 
Besanceney.  Charles,  084-38-4393. 
Bland,  Edward  C,  585-10-6952, 
Boyd,  Ronald  D.,  542-46-3416. 
Brink,  Gary  S.,  543-50-8447. 
Bryan,  R<^  A..  Jr..  466-66-4457. 
Busby,  Lonnie  L.,  432-88-8580. 
Carpenter,  Timothy,  316-48-60  58. 
Chaney,  Bobby  P..  251-62-8095 
Cole,  Clyde  N.,  046-32-3442. 
Coogler,  Arthur  C,  248-76-828:  . 
Cununlngs,  Douglas  M.,  430-88  -9037. 
Curl,  Walton  W.,  524-62-0656. 
Dale.  Olyndon  A.,  218-48-0614. 
DavU,  Brian  K.,  225-64-5165. 
Dellinger.  WUllam  R.,  Sr.,  414- 14-7085. 
Dorfman,  WUllam  I.,  170-34-5:  87. 
Drake,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  215-48-2!  35. 
Duff,  WUllam  P.,  579-62-7106. 
Duncan,  Chester  E.,  461-64-6843. 
Dyer,  Charles  E.,  n,  454-64-4899. 
Elmore,  James  H.,  250-82-1769, 
Everette,  Kliby  L.,  242-54-4281. 
Forshey,  David  L.,  374-40-5087] 
Frushoiir,  Stephen  J.,  289-40-3575. 
Garcia,  Victor  F.,  134-38-3214.1 
George,  Gary  B.,  523-64-9573.  I 
GodUig.  WUliam  R.,  262-64-1 1^4. 
Gonzalez,  John  J.,  459-82-0134. 
Goyne,  Richard  M.,  453-70-924(4. 
Grabowski,  WUllam,  562-62-6789. 
Hanohano,  WUllam  J.,  576-46-4396. 
Hauck,  Kennetli  W.,  121-36-2404. 
Hawkes,  Th<una8  A.,  Jr.,  628-58-4868. 
Hawkins,  James  W.,  Jr.,  232-64-6087. 
Hendricks,  Larry  D.,  440 
Henry,  Joseph  R.,  214-46-0433.( 
Hetrick,  Andrew  J.,  199-38 
HUl,  Charles  R.,  227-66-2002. 
HUl,  Mack  C.  265-60-7091. 
Hlner,  WiUlam  O.,  Jr.,  177-34-1840. 
Hlnkel,  Robert  E.,  138-38-7436] 
Hohn,  Dennis  E..  347-54-8141.J 
Howard,  James  T.,  293-38-20461 
Hyatt,  Richard  S.,  606-64-13871 
Irish.  Arthurs.,  565-58-1112.   1 
Jackson,  Walter  F.,  034-32-0261. 
Jones,  Larry  L.,  444-40-3603.    J 
Kanmierer,  James  W.,  404-72-4l47. 
KUlion,  Norvel,  Jr.,  466-64-4138. 
King,  Alan  F..  030-34-5063.       [ 
Kremenak,  Kenneth  J.,  686-14f7421. 
Kruse,  WllUam  R.,  264-70-0681 
Laswell,  Qwntgi  R.,  334-38-4508. 
Leatherberry,  Roy  J.,  432-82-8886. 
Makela,  Glenn  R.,  553-64-4412. 
Markham,  Selwyn  L.,  464-70-64)66. 
Martin,  James  A.,  270-32-1349.. 
Matheson,  WUllam  A.,  656-&6-#899. 
McAlear,  Hugh  M.,  345-34-0360. 
Mcllratb,  John  C,  353-36-7489. 
McKlnley,  Loran  R.,  313-38-65(1.      " 
McManus.  Albert  T.,  039-28-4968. 
McMuUen.  WQUam  H.,  256-70-4763. 
MendoKa,  Edward  M.,  068-^0-0369. 
Meyer,  Michael  P.,  523-66-7280 , 
Miles.  Otha  G..  459-64-7097. 
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MUler,  Roy  D.,  427-08-3754. 
MUler,  Thomas  A.,  272-36-2769. 
Moore,  Cla3rton  H.,  410-70-1817. 
Moro,  Kenneth  S.,  604-30-5660. 
MuUaly,  Charles  F.,  227-58-8220. 
Murphy,  Robert  P.,  603-52-9349. 
Nakayama,  Harvey  K.,  575-44-6363. 
NormUe,  James  P.,  II,  512-48-8464. 
Olejnlk,  Kenneth  R.,  336-38-4606. 
Patterson,  James  P.,  463-56-8978. 
Pecoraro,  Richard,  144-34-2381. 
Perkins,  PhUlp  H.,  027-32-5616. 
Pick,  Robert  O.,  390-38-5658. 
Pitts,  Larry  C,  248-86-1748. 
Pope,  John,  Jr.,  177-36-7631. 
Pt^ov,  Dan,  654-66-6515. 
Potter,  Michael  W.,  541-50-1210. 
Reamey,  Herbert  K.,  429-86-4422. 
Roberts,  Donald  L.,  2327-74-0276. 
Saugstad,  Edward  S.,  501-46-6896. 
Bchade,  Harold  C,  II,  46&-«8-4964. 
Short,  Thomas  E.,  359-28-7968. 
Simons,  John  V..  350-38-3443. 
Smart,  Samuel  C,  228-58-9383. 
Sodetz,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  324-32-9286. 
Solook,  John  T..  141-34-3376. 
Sontag,  Adolph  J.,  Jr.,  266-68-4273. 
Stevens,  Charles  O.,  271-42-0780. 
Stone,  Samuel  E.,  282-40-6694. 
Sweet,  Ross  B.,  114-38-9662. 
Tedeschl,  Emeric  R.,  075-32-8278. 
Torba,  Gerald  M.,  290-40-7849. 
Vybiral,  Thomas  J.,  196-36-4440. 
Waller,  Charles  R.,  420-60-9116. 
Waters,  Keith  H.,  248-78-4536. 
White,  Edward  D.,  256-60-7663. 
Wilkinson,  Rowland,  185-34-7044. 
WUliams,  Michael  D.,  263-64-9333. 
WlUlams,  WUllam  K.,  541-64-9069. 
WiUs,  Clarence  R.,  685-20-3951. 
Withrow,  Gene,  411-68-2548. 
Wright,  Cephas  C,  624-60-9077. 
Young,  Hansford  L.,  235-64-2668. 
Zych,  Kenneth  A.,  356-36-1169. 

VETERINART     CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Caron,  Paul  Lee,  348-30-0624. 
Elmore,  James  D.,  462-82-8207. 
Oaub,  Steven  D.,  637-38-9207. 
Hardisty,  Jerry  P.,  482-62-6387. 
Hofmann,  John  R.,  449-66-9918. 
Salamone,  Bernard  P.,  421-64-6195. 
Zotler,  Jon  O.,  040-36-8841. 

MSDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Albus,  Robert  A..  101-38-3789. 
Baxley,  John  B.,  Jr.,  404-86-1479. 
Deaa,  Bernard  W.,  Jr.,  248-72-3716. 
Diamond,  Dalton  E.,  426-96-8890. 
Schweitzer,  George,  137-38-1344. 
Winkel.  Craig  A.,  621-66-3247. 

DENTAI.    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
BUIingsIey,  Michael,  246-41-329. 
O'Neal,  Robert  B.,  249-74-4902. 


The  foUowing-named  offlcers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  ot  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

ARMT    PROMOTION     LIST 

To  he  first  lieutenant 
Beyeler.  Matthew  S.,  566-72-8634. 
Lasater,  Gary  M.,  541-52-1222. 
Pace,  WUllam  T..  498-44-6336. 
Hunt,  Kenneth  D.,  430-84-1090. 
Wockenfuss,  Clark  H.,  218-66-1448. 

MEDICAL   SEBVICE   CORPS  ' 

To  he  first  lieutenant 
DeUlnger.  WUliam  R.,  Sr.,  414-64-7085. 

In  the  Armt 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  sec- 
tions 3370  and  3383 : 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Bruce,  Miles  E.,  249-40-8536. 
Lunger,  Raymond  R.,  091-14-8686. 

WOMEN'S    ARMT    CORPS 

To  he  colonel 
Swartz,  Isabelle  J.,  679-28-8238. 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 
Carter,  Fred  M.,  432-40-0316. 
Collins,  Robert  D.,  455-34-0374. 
Edwards,  Robert  F.,  301-26-9640. 
Franklin,  Henry  G.,  374-26-2374. 
Gardner,  Matthew  L.,  231-28-8946. 
Joye,  John  M.,  322-22-3272. 
Landers,  Jo.,  455-22-5197. 
Lawson,  Charles  J.,  506-28-7784. 
Lohrmann,  Bruno  T.,  367-16-2446. 
Manning,  James  A.,  142-22-3490. 
Matsukawa,  Joe  S.,  576-28-4543. 
Matthews,  Lewis  E.  J.,  466-34r-81S4. 
McCaU,  Thomas  S.,  266-42-2633. 
McLemore,  Bobbie  P..  453-48-2741. 
Newbold,  Kenneth  R.,  240-38-3991. 
Penhart,  WUliam  J.,  058-28-1215. 
Qulnlan,  Daniel,  159-20-7214. 
Rubenacker,  Clarence,  354-20-3933. 
WUllams,  John  P.,  072-20-6170. 
Williamson,  Garrett,  604-26-4379. 
Zobrlst,  Benedict  K.,  337-18-4453. 

WOMEN'S     ARMT    CORPS 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 
CadweU,  Louise  M.,  343-18-9676. 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  591,  693,  and 
604: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To   he  lieutenant  colonel 
Bnickman,  Joseph  A.,  362-34-1398. 
Shlvely,  Harold  H.,  Jr.,  026-28-0066. 
The  foUowing-named  Army  Nati<mal  Guard 
officers  for  appointment  in  the  Reserve  of 


the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3385: 

ARMT     PROMOTION     LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Cowan,  Thomas  L.,  542-20-1860. 
Demmer.  Richard  A..  385-28-5399. 
Dingier,  Walter  J.,  449-48-7821 . 
Fanning,  James  G.,  350-16-8098. 
Gallagher,  PaiU  J.,  221-16-2290. 
McGehee,  Eugene  W.,  438-30-8655. 
Merritt,  Henry  C,  240-10-1149. 
Reiter,  Richard  A.,  221-09-9510. 
Royal,  John  W.,  222-10-8032. 
Van  Dell,  Mose,  52O-12-9022. 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 
Baugh,  Edward  L.,  375-30-6928. 
DeOraw,  Thomas  J.,  373-30-2876. 
Doyle,  Harold  D.,  455-46-4753. 
Doyle,  WUllam  J.,  011-24-7089. 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  W.,  016-26-6145. 
Frakes,  Paul  D.,  385-30-4847. 
Freltag,  Sidney  G.,  469-20-7382. 
Fuqna,  BUUe  E.,  510-24-7279. 
Fusco,  George  M.,  046-24-3040. 
Griffin,  Joseph  W.,  255-34-2616. 
Gwint,  Ivan  W.,  380-20-1560. 
Hanson,  David  B.,  374-26-6736. 
Haransky,  Stanley  J.  Jr.,  296-30-5133. 
Hartman,  John  C,  192-16-9029. 
HimMnel,  Don  N.,  409-32-1587. 
Jamieson,  WUliam  M.,  Jr.,  562-36-2431. 
Johnson,  Leo  P.,  031-26-0168. 
Jointer.  William  B.,  343-20-6766. 
Kemp,  David  G.,  563-40-3370. 
Lavlmonlere,  Donald  M.,  028-22-2286. 
Lyle.  MUlard  D.,  412-38-7205. 
Mann,  George  E.,  003-05-1108. 
Marquardt,  Melvln  H.,  Jr.,  564-40-3045. 
Matthews.  Bobby  L.,  250-40-0143. 
Mazzone,  Thomas  W.,  026-30-0063. 
McLain,  Francis  R.,  561-38-0815. 
MiUer,  Robert  P.,  305-26-8367. 
Mitchell,  Don  E.,  555-36-3489. 
Morrow,  David  E.,  484-30-7411. 
Navas-Davila,  Luis  S.,  680-5O-0691. 
Pointer,  Frank  M.,  413-40-7035. 
Roberts,  John  L.,  411-52-7261. 
Setzer,  Benjamin  R.,  237-38-7890. 
SUUlngs,  Leah  W.,  259-46-0864. 
Strukel,  Jack,  Jr.,  614-28-3746. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 
Turner,  WendeU  R.,  Jr.,  038-18-8830. 


CONnRMA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  21, 1974: 

The  Judiciart 

WUllam  H.  Orrick.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  California. 

Henry  P.  Werker,  of  New  York,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Frirffli^,  June  21, 1974 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

With  God  nothing  shall  be  impos- 
sible.— ^Luke  1:37. 

O  Thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  come  anew  Into  our 
hearts  and  make  us  ready  for  the  respon- 
sibilities of  this  day. 

Remove  from  us  the  barriers  of  pride 
and  prejudice.  Take  away  the  bitterness 
that  blights  our  being,  the  resentments 
which  ruin  our  reasoning,  and  the  dis- 


couragements which  dispirits  our  disposi- 
tions. In  all  our  trials  tuid  troubles  grant 
imto  us  the  wisdom  which  saves  us  from 
false  choices  and  leads  us  in  the  ways 
of  truth  and  honor. 

Guide  Thou  our  Nation  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  into  the  paths  of  jus- 
tice and  good  will  and  establish  among 
us  the  peace  which  is  the  fruit  of  right- 
eousness. In  Thy  light  may  we  see  light 
and  in  Thy  straight  paths  we  may  not 
stumble. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
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that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  B. 
Riddle;  and 

H.R.  15134.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
93-333  to  extend  for  an  additional  12 
months  (untU  July  1,  1975)  the  eligibility 
of  supplemental  security  Income  recipients 
for  food  stamps. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  8977.  An  act  to  estabUsh  in  the  State 
of  Florida  the  Egniont  Key  National  Wildlife 
Refuge; 

H.R.  12S28.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  voca* 
tlonal  rehabUltation,  educational  assistance, 
and  special  training  allowances  paid  to  eUgi- 
ble  veterans  and  other  persons;  to  ma^e  Im- 
provements in  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams; and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  14012.  An  act  malcing  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  14012)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  and  for  other  purposes," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Houings,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Eaclbton,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Schwzikbr,  and  Mr.  Yoxtng 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2581.  An  act  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind  to  provide  for  a 
strengthening  of  the  program  authorized 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes. 


tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  reserved  all  points  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therfe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  ijdo  so  in  order 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  he 
used  the  correct  word,  is  it  "supple- 
mental," or  "deficiency"  Dill,  or  both? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  reilly  a  supple- 
mental. The  Congress  passed  more  legis- 
lation providing  additional  benefits  for 
veterans.  The  leglslatioa  was  signed 
May  31  and  this  requires^  the  House  to 
provide  the  money,  so  t  is  really  a 
supplemental. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad 
hesitated  in  his  reply.  I  ^ill  not  argue 
with  the  questicm  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdra|ir  my  reserva 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theije  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objectior  . 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION   1061 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  1061)  making  further 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1974,  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  reserved  all  points  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKI31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
1061  ON  MONDAY  OP  NEXT  WEEK 
OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
in  the  House  on  Monday  next  week  or 
any  day  thereafter  to  consider  the  House 
joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  1061)  making 
further  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 


the  gentleman 


from 


PERMISSION   FOR 

APPROPRIATIONS  T<) 
PORT 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speak  er,  I  ask  unan- 


COIEMI' 


[TTEE   ON 
FILE  A  RE- 


Commlttee  on 
until  midnight 


imous  consent  that  the 
Appropriations  may  have 
tonight  to  file  a  report  oii  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  l)epartment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  l%>ace  Adminis- 
tration. National  Science  Foundation, 
Veterans*  Administration,  and  certain 
other  independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  yea^  ending  June 

30,  1975. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  reserve^l  all  points  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thefe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleqian  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPROPRIATIONS  SCHEDULE  FOR 
THE  WEEK  OF  J  JNE  24 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  ind  was  given 
peimission  to  extend  his  i  emarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  andjto  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  Members  I  wis  ti  to  announce 
at  this  time  the  appropriation  schedule  in 
the  House  next  week. 

On  Monday,  we  will  hive  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  144  J4,  the  special 
energy  research  and  development  appro- 
priation bill.  Following  tl*it  we  will  have 
a  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Hes.  1061)  mak- 
ing further  urgent  suppl<  mental  appro- 
priaticms  for  the  Veterfins'  Adminis- 
tration. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  hive  H.R.  15544, 
the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  appi-opriation  bill. 

On  Wednesday  the  Houpe  will  consider 
the  HUD-Space-Science»Veterans  ap- 
propriation bill  which  was  reported  by 
the  committee  this  morning. 

On  Thursday,  we  will  h  ave  the  appro- 
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priation  bill  for  the  Depirtments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  related  agencies.  This  measure 
will  be  reported  by  the  committee  on 
Monday.  I 

On  Friday,  we  will  have  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bil)  which  will 
also  be  reported  by  the  c(Unmittee  on 
Monday.  j 

In  addition,  we  will  have  k  conference 
report  on  the  continuing  resolution 
sometime  during  the  week.  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  summar3|,  the  House 
will  have  passed  by  the  end  pf  next  week 
9  of  the  13  regular  annual  appropria- 
tions bills,  the  special  energy  bill,  the 
second  supplemental,  two  urgent  supple- 
mentals  and  the  continuing  resolution. 

Four  bills  for  fiscal  year  1975  will  re- 
main. We  will  report  the  In  berlor  bill  in 
July.  There  are  major  authorization 
problems  with  the  other  thiee:  Defense, 
military  construction,  and  foreign  aid. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  fin- 
ished the  Defense  hearings  tout  a  budget 
amendment  Is  in  the  offing.  We  com- 
plete the  foreign  assistance  hearings  to- 
day and  military  construction  hearings 
will  be  largely  completed  by  the  end  of 
next  week.  We  will  bring  those  bills  to 
the  House  when  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion becomes  available. 
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THE   WEEK  THAT  NEVEfl   SHOULD 
HAVE    BEEN 

(Mr.  GOODUNO  asked  a^d  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks.) 1 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  para- 
phrase a  radio  or  TV  showjtbat  was  on 
the  air  some  years  ago,  '"This  was  the 
week  that  never  should  have  been." 

You  do  recall  that  we  accepted  the 
conference  report  on  the  Oongressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

The  ink  on  that  document,  which  I 
predict  will  never  be  adhered  to,  was 
barely  dry  when  the  Menibers  of  this 
body  proceeded  to  knock  it  into  a  cocked 
hat.  I 

We  had  the  national  school  lunch  con- 
ference report.  This  bill  left  the  House 
within  budget  figures.  The  conference  re- 
port called  for  an  additional  expenditure 
of  $135  million.  Fifteen  opposed  the 
measure. 

We  passed  by  voice  vote,  the  Domes- 
tic Food  Assistance  Act  that  practically 
makes  permanent  a  temporary  program 
that  came  into  being  when  fve  had  large 


food  sui-pluses.  There  is  not 
permanent  as  a  temporary 


anything  as 
program. 


The  price  tage  on  this  is  Ian  unknown 
quantity  but  yesterday  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  it  plans  to  buy 
$100  million  worth  of  beef. 

Then,  too,  we  subsidlzefi  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Reader's  pDigest,  and 
Time  under  the  guise  of  Helping  small 
publishers.  You  do  recall  ihat  not  too 
many  months  ago  first  class  postage  rates 
were  raised  from  8  to  10  cents.  This  is 
the  only  class  mail  pajing  its  way. 

We  became  so  engrossed  in  spending 
programs  that  last  night  Jve  proposed 
to  spend  some  $13  to  $16  biUIon  on 
housing  and  urban  development.  Have 
we  forgotten  the  boondoggle  programs 
under  HUD? 


State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judi- 
ciary received  a  13-percent  windfall, 
amounting  to  $534  million  over  fiscal 
1974. 

The  country  would  profit  if  Congress 
did  not  meet  during  an  election  year. 

Remember,  the  interest  on  our  na- 
tional debt  is  now  more  than  $57,000  per 
minute. 

Before  this  day  ends  I  predict  we  wUl 
be  doing  more  of  the  same. 

We  will  be  considering  the  Agricul- 
ture-Environmental and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1975. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  now  incorpo- 
rated countless  welfare  programs  Into 
this  bill  which  rightfully  should  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  Depsutment  of  Welfare. 
Here  again  the  farmers  of  America  be- 
come the  whli^lng  boys  for  welfare  pro- 
grams. It  must  point  out  that  this  bill 
calls  for  $4  billion  for  food  stamps,  an 
Increase  of  almost  $1  billion  over  last 
year.  Gradually,  I  fear  we  are  drifting, 
and  not  very  slowly,  toward  a  welfare 
state. 

THE  WAIli  STREET  JOURNAL'S 
TAXPAYER  SUBSIDY 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  its  news 
story  yesterday  reporting  on  the  House 
passage  of  S.  411,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  more  than  a  little  exercised  about  my 
statement  on  the  House  floor  that  the 
Journal's  taxpayer  subsidy  would  in- 
crease from  its  present  $23,300,000  to 
138,700,000  under  the  bill. 

Dow-Jones'  vice  president,  John  J. 
McCarthy,  accused  me  of  being  badly 
misinformed  and  said  my  figures  are  the 
product  of  accounting  legerdemain.  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  then  quoted  as  contend- 
ing that  the  Journal  pays  well  over  184 
percent  of  the  cost  of  handling  its  mail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  Intended  to 
pursue  this  matter  much  further,  but 
Mr.  McCarthy's  accusation  now  ailords 
me  the  opportunity  to  present  a  more  de- 
tailed record  of  the  large  subsidies  and 
most  favored  treatment  enjoyed  by  this 
publication. 

I  will  insert  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks of  the  Recokd  a  table  and  addi- 
tional information,  and  I  recommend  it 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  reading 
pleasure. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  313] 

Abdnor  Adiley  Brown,  Mich. 

Kbmag  Blatnlk  Bwgener 

Anderson,  Calif.  Brasco  Burke,  Oalif. 

Arends  Broomfleld  Carey,  N.Y. 

Asbbrook  Brown,  Calif.  Cbiataolm 


Clark 

Holifleld 

Rallsback 

Clawaon,  Del 

Howard 

BandaU 

OoUier 

Ichord 

Held 

CouRhiin 

Jones,  Ala. 

Crane 

Karth 

Rlegle 

Daniels, 

Ketchimi 

Rosen 

Domlnlck  V. 

Landgrebe 

Davis,  Oa. 

Leggett 

Bosentbal 

Davis,  Wis. 

UcDade 

Ruppe 

DellumM 

McKlnney 

Ryan 

Dent 

McSpadden 

Sandman 

Dl8Sa 

WacdoDald 

Schroeder 

Dom 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Selberllng 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mathlaa,  Calif. 

ShuBter 

Ftilier 

Bikes 

nrax. 

Mldiel 

Staggers 

Forsythe 

MUford 

Stephens 

Oinn 

MlnsbaU,  Ohio 

Bymms 

Gonzalez 

MlteheU,  Md. 

Teague 

Oimy 

Mltcbell.  N.Y. 

TlMxnpaon.  VJ 

Oreen,Oreg. 

MoUolian 

UdaU 

Orltntha 

Moeber 

Ullman 

Qubser 

Muipby,  R.T. 

VanderJagt 

Ounter 

Nelaen 

WlgRtns 

Hanba 

Nlobcds 

HartlTigw 

ParrU 

Wri^t 

Hawkins 

Ptckle 

Wyman 

Bays 

Poddl 

Toung,  Alaska 

Hebert 

Powell.  Obio 

Young,  Oa. 

Henderson 

QulUen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU,  330 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


WAIVING  POINTS  OP  ORDER  ON  H.R. 
15544,  TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE. H!KI<!<MrrmH!  OFFICE  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  CERTAIN  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES.  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

Mr.  BOTiT.TNO.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution 
(H.  Res.  1188.  Rept.  No.  93-1134)  v'hich 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Ru.  1188 

JZe«o2ve<I,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (VLA.  15S44)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Depaxtment,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  OlBce  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  aU  points  of 
order  against  the  provisions  under  the  bead- 
ing "Special  Assistance  to  the  Preeldeat"  be- 
ginning on  page  10.  lines  6  through  IS,  and 
under  the  taeadtng  "The  White  Bouse  OOee" 
begmnlDg  oa.  page  10,  line  17  through  page 
11,  line  3,  are  hereby  waived  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2,  Rule 
XXI. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  June  3.  1974,  I  was  absent 
from  the  House  and  missed  a  number  of 
yea-and-nay  and  recorded  votes.  For  the 
record,  I  now  state  how  I  would  have 
voted  on  each  of  these  measures  had  I 
been  present. 

ICOMDAT,    JXTHX    S,    1ST4 

Rollcall  No.  261:  Adoption  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  271,  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  262.  Motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  14833,  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  for  18  months. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

TQC8DAT,   Jtrm   4,    1074 

Rollcall  No.  266:  Motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  Senate  Joint  Resolution 


40,  to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Services  in  1976. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  267:  Motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  HJl.  13S95,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  amended.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  268 :  Motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  S.  2844  to  provide  for  col- 
lection of  special  recreation  use  fee  at 
additional  campgrounds,  amended.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  269:  Adoption  of  confer- 
ence report  on  HJl.  12565,  Department 
of  Defense  Supplemental  Authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

Rollcall  No.  270:  Adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  14013.  making 
suf^lemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 1  would  have  voted  "yea." 

WKONESDAY,  JXTNE  S,  1974 

Rollcall  No.  271:  Adoption  of  House 
Resolution  1152,  the  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  14747,  to  amend 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

Rtdlcall  No.  272:  An  amendment  to 
HJl.  14747,  that  sought  to  delete  South 
Africa  from  the  sugar  quota  by  1976.  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 

Rollcall  Na  273:  An  amendment  to 
H.R.  14747  that  adds  two  additional  cri- 
teria when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  the  minimum  wage  rates  for 
sugar  workers:  first,  percentage  increase 
or  decrease  in  productivity  diulng  the 
preceding  year,  and,  second,  extra  ex- 
penses which  result  from  travel  and  liv- 
ing away  from  home.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

Rollcall  No.  274:  An  amendment  to 
H.R.  14747  that  would  reqiflre  growers 
who  employed  sugar  fiddworkers  at  piece 
rates  to  pay  them  at  least  the  hourly  wage 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  275:  Passage  of  HJl.  14747, 
to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 1  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  276:  Motion  to  instruct 
the  House  conferees  on  HJl.  69  to  insist 
on  House  provisions  relating  to  busing  of 
students  embodied  in  title  n  of  the  House 
bUl.  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

TUITBSOAT,  JinrX  e,  1974 

RollcaU  No.  278:  Amendment  to  HJl. 
15155  which  sought  to  delete  $800,000 
appropriation  for  the  Dickey-LiiKX>ln 
School  Lakes  project.  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 

RoUcall  No.  279:  Passage  of  HJl.  15155 
making  annropriations  for  public  works 
for  water  and  power  development,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 1  would  have  voted  "aye." 

RoUcall  No.  280:  The  deepwater  ports 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mrs. 
SiTLUVAH  (Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  bill)  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Jones  (Public  Works  Committee 
Amendment)  to  HJl.  10701,  which  re- 
stored the  section  on  liability  funds  for 
damage.  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  281:  Amendment  offered 
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by  Mrs.  Sullivan,  as  amended,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ajnendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama  to  the  bill  H.R.  10701.  I  would 
have  voted  "no." 

RoUcall  No.  282:  Passage  of  H.R.  10701, 
as  amended,  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
27,  1965,  relating  to  public  works  rivers 
and  harbors  to  provide  for  construction 
and  operation  of  certain  port  facilities. 
I  woidd  have  voted  "yea." 


June  U,  1974, 


AGRICULTURE  AND  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL,  1975 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  15472)  making  ap- 
proporiations  for  agriculture-environ- 
mental and  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  pend- 
ing that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  luian- 
imous  consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Andrews)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15472.  with 
Mr.  Gibbons  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  tmani- 
mous-consent  agreement  the  gentlemen 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten>  will  be 
recognized  for  1  Vz  hours,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
will  be  recognized  for  IVi  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

This  bill  contains  in  Its  various  parts 
most  of  the  essential  activities  of  Gov- 
ernment which  have  to  do  with  food  and 
fiber. 

Whatever  we  may  think,  the  basic 
things  in  life  are  still  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter. 

Whatever  some  of  us  may  think,  the 
key  to  our  standard  of  living  still  lies 
with  the  matters  that  we  handle  in  this 
bill. 

Despite  what  many  folks  seem  to  think, 
the  overall  well-being  of  our  economy  is 
tied  to  the  matters  that  we  deal  with 
in  this  bill. 

First,  we  work  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  represents  those 
engaged  in  agriculture;   and  not  only 


that  but  a  big  part,  and  by  flir  the  biggest 
part,  of  the  funds  carried  in  this  bill 
have  to  do  with  the  food  ind  nutrition 
programs.  ] 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  If  we  do 
believe  in  the  consumer,  tie  first  thing 
we  must  do  is  provide  him  with  some- 
thing to  consume.  I 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  we  haveTield  the  De- 
partment's expenditures  f<jr  its  regular 
activities  very  much  in  lii^e  with  what 
we  have  provided  heretofote.  There  has 
been  a  move  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  reorganize  somt  of  the  De- 
partment. There  was  the  abolishment 
of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  and 
of  the  sales  manager  for  the  $14  billion 
Corporation,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. The  committee  hfas  seen  fit  to 
restore  those  two  organizations  to  their 
former  status,  under  whi(|h  they  per- 
formed so  effectively.  1 

There  also  was  a  proposed  consolida- 
tion of  the  county  offices  jof  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  jconservation 
Service.  Also  proposed  was  the  consoU- 
dation  of  the  conseiTation  programs  of 
the  Department  which  havt  done  such  a 
feood  job.  These  programs  tvere  consoli- 
dated into  sort  of  a  joint  undertaking, 
and  we,  in  turn,  after  day3  and  days  of 
hearings,  could  never  find]  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  those  changes!  So  we  have 
reestablished  the  agencies  as  they  were 
formerly  constituted,  since  they  have 
carried  on  their  work  so  well  for  many 
years.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  for 
the  agricultural  programs]  We  provide 
for  "food  for  i>eace."  We  piovide  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  where  we  have 
made  some  substantial  increases, 
especially  in  terms  of  soil  technicians. 

The  committee  recommends  to  the 
Members  the  restoration  ot  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Progratn,  in  which 
well  over  a  million  Americans  have  put 
in  their  time  and  put  in  tneir  money  to 
help  save  the  land  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future.  With  the  present  need  for  all- 
out  production,  this  conservation  pro- 
gram has  again  proved  its  value  by 
providing  a  strong  base  fnom  which  to 
expand.  J 

In  connection  with  the  REA,  we  have 
gone  along  with  substantia)  increases  in 
order  that  the  energy  neads  might  be 
met  by  this  coimtry.  I 

In  the  food  area  we  have  increased  the 
amount  of  food  that  is  avEiilable  under 
the  various  food  progi-ams,  both  for  child 
nutrition  and  for  food  stanjps. 

In  a  nutshell  I  may  say  fiiat  as  far  as 
the  Department  of  Agriciiture  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  strengthened  and 
restored  the  existing  programs  and  we 
have  continued  to  provide  for  them  as  we 
have  through  the  yesirs — yiars  in  which 
we  have  done  a  better  job  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world! 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hav«  in  this  bill 
again  provided  for  the  ijiviroiunental 
Protection  Agency.  I  am  rather  proud 
of  our  record  in  the  3  or  4  years  this 
committee  has  dealt  with  EPA.  During 
that  period,  we  have  worked  with  the 


agency  to  try  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment, and  now  we  expect  ejven  better 
progress,  since  at  the  commit  ;ee's  direc- 
tion they  have  begun  to  flip  environ- 
mental impact  reports. 

Heretofore,  they  would  issiie  an  order 
and  say — "Let's  do  it  and  see  what 
happens" — and  frequently  tiat  Is  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  as  far 
as  the  slowing  down  of  production  is 
concerned,  and  as  far  as  protection  of 
the  environment  is  concerned 

They  have  also  caused  many  costly 
delays  of  projects,  and  these  delays  cost 
us  more  money  because  of  the  constant 
rise  in  inflation — money  which  could 
have  been  used  to  clean  up  tae  environ- 
ment. I 

We  now  have  seen  that  aglency  reach 
the  point  where  it  is  following  the  sug- 
gestions of  our  committee,  which  the 
Congress  approved  last  yearl  and  they 
have  agreed  to  begin  filing  environmental 
impact  statements,  in  which  lihey,  them- 
selves, have  determined  what  effect  their 
actions  would  likely  cause  an  the  en- 
vironment. We  must  make  sure  we  are 
not  changing  one  type  of  p(illution  for 
another.  I 

In  regard  to  the  Commoflity  Credit 
Corporation,  we  have  restored,  as  I  said, 
the  sales  manager.  Many  of  Mou  will  not 
remember  it,  but  volume  9  oi  our  hear- 
ings last  year  describes  our 'experience 
when  we  had  no  sales  manager.  At  that 
time  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
built  its  stocks  up  to  about  $8  billion,  on 
which  we  were  paying  storage.  At  a  time 
when  we  had  authority  to  sell  these  com- 
modities in  world  trade,  tJkey  simply 
would  not  do  it  and  we  w<re  holding 
our  commodities  off  the  world  markets 
while  our  foreign  competitors  were  capi- 
talizing on  our  mistake. 

Then  because  of  the  surpl  is  of  those 
commodities  they  reduced  American 
acreage  and  according  to  thei  \  Secretary 
Benson's  own  account,  53,0  )0  farmers 
were  put  on  the  road  and  off  the  farms. 

Next  we  have  in  this  bill  th  e  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  If  you  have  time 
to  read  our  repoi-t — and  I  hop ;  you  will — 
you  will  find  determinations  have  been 
made  by  the  Food  and  Di-ug  Administra- 
tion where  you  would  have  to  have  un- 
believably large  voliunes  of  a  jgiven  com- 
modity to  do  you  any  injxuy,  and  yet 
that  commodity  has  been  ovtlawed  be- 
cause such  unrealistic  amounts  caused 
harm  in  experimental  animils. 

We  point  out  in  our  report  the  various 
laws  which  Congress  passed  ajid  the  reg- 
ulations that  followed  them  iij  the  1950's. 
These  laws  were  passed  at  a;  time  when 
the  measuring  devices  ava^able  were 
such  that  you  could  measure  parts  per 
million.  In  the  1960's  we  ha(l  developed 
measuring  devices  which  measured  parts 
per  billion.  But  we  still  haq  the  same 
law,  which  required  zero  tolerances  in 
many  cases,  even  though  'zero"  had 
changed. 

Then  in  the  1970's  we  havel  measuring 
devices  which  can  measure  parts  per 
trillion,  and  yet  we  are  still  operating 
imder  the  same  1958  law.  because  of 
these  changes  we  had  the  Flt>A  conduct 
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a  massive  study,  the  largest  ever,  and  I 
commend  it  to  all  Members  in  part  8  of 
our  hearings  which  are  available  to  all. 

In  our  committee  bill  and  in  the  re- 
port we  call  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  in  view  of  these  changes, 
to  review  prior  decisions  to  see  whether 
these  laws  should  not  be  changed  in  view 
of  the  measuring  devices  which  are  now 
available.  We  also  call  on  FDA  to  con- 
duct a  study  on  the  meaning  of  these 
new  devices. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  have  gone  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
have  gone  along  with  eSorts  to  see  that 
the  consumer  is  protected,  but  we  have 
asked  that  the  Government  go  ahead 
and  speed  up  its  declsi(m  with  regard  to 
the  registration  of  pesticides  by  adding 
an  additional  20  pesticide  reviewers.  Un- 
der the  conditions  which  we  live  now, 
we  frequently  have  some  pesticide  or 
herbicide  or  some  other  chemical  that 
bas  been  in  common  use  and  tiien  Its  use 
Is  prohibited.  Where  that  occurs  we  need 
to  have  ready  a  sulistitute  which  will  not 
be  more  dangerous  than  Uiat  element 
which  has  been  prohibited.  We  have 
aaked  them  to  proceed  with  that  by  giv- 
ing them  more  reviewers  so  they  can 
proceed  faster. 

We  have  one  matter  relating  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  which  much 
of  your  correspondence  has  had  to  do 
with.  I  imderstand  several  amendments 
will  be  offered  in  this  regard.  I  shall  not 
go  into  detail  now  since  it  is  around  the 
lunch  hour  with  not  too  many  people  on 
the  floor,  but  I  shall  discuss  it  more  in 
detail  later. 

I  have  here  one  of  our  previous  reports 
which  shows  that  the  great  depression 
was  started  because  of  a  decrease  in  the 
purcliasing  power  of  those  who  were 
producing  oiu*  raw  materials.  The  farm 
laws  which  we  have  passed  in  order  to 
protect  farm  income  were  not  relief  pro- 
grams for  farmers  but  were  passed  in 
order  to  restore  that  purchasing  power 
so  that  they  in  turn  could  buy  and  so 
that  industry  could  sell  and  so  that  labor 
could  work. 

Let  me  read  you  an  excerpt  from  this 
report: 

Z«W   FABM    INCOME    TSIGCEKS    FOfAMCaAI. 
OEPSESSION 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  seeds  of  the 
Great  Depression  wete  sown  In  the  agricul- 
tural depression  of  the  1920s  which  fol- 
lowed the  First  World  War.  The  falltire  to 
inaintaln  farm  exports  or  to  support  farm 
prices  and  thus  to  maintain  farmers'  pur- 
chasing power  weakened  banking  and  busi- 
ness. Yet,  people  refuse  to  remember  the 
lessons  of  the  terrible  financial  crises  of  the 
1920s  and  1930s.  It  was  graphlcaUy  illus- 
trated In  1921,  In  1929.  and  again  m  1937 
that  If  the  farmer's  prices  and  purchasing 
power  collapse,  the  whole  economy  suffers. 

Let  us  now  briefly  review  the  history  of 
farm  prices  In  the  late  twenties  and  the 
thirties,  when  a  drop  tn  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  engaged  la  agriculture  not 
only  wre(dced  farming,  but  dragged  down 
the  economy  of  the  whole  nation. 

After  the  First  World  War  ended,  the  gov- 
ernment announced  that  it  would  no  longer 
support  the  price  of  wheat.  The  wheat 
which  had  broiight  $2.94  a  bushel  in  Min- 


neapolis In  July,  1920,  brought  (1.72  In 
December,  1980,  and  92«  a  year  later.  Agri- 
cultural prices  m  general  cdXKpmA.  Cotton 
fell  to  a  third  of  it«  July  1930,  price  and 
com  by  82  percent.  The  yeorboole  of  Agricul- 
ture at  1922  shows  that  the  total  value  of 
agricultural  products  dropped  from  $18,328,- 
000,000  in  1920  to  ei2,402,000.000  In  1921.  As 
a  result  of  the  agricultural  crash  of  1920- 
1921,  453,000  farmers  lost  their  farms.  Many 
others  remained  in  serious  financial  trouble 
which.  In  turn,  was  reflected  by  faUures  of 
local  banks. 

Average  wheat  prices  for  the  years  1924- 
1927  stayed  pretty  much  In  a  range  between 
$1.19  and  $1.44  a  bushel  as  compared  to  a 
parity  price  of  approximately  $1.40  for  that 
period.  Com  prices  in  these  same  years  varied 
between  70<  a  bushel  to  $1.06  a  buahd  versus 
a  parity  price  of  about  $1.00.  Cotton  prices 
were  12.6^  a  pound  in  1926  but  averaged 
20.7<  for  the  other  years,  compared  to  a 
parity  price  of  19.1<.  In  1928  these  prices 
were:  wheat,  $1.00;  cotton,  18<;  and  com,  Mt. 
By  1931  wheat  was  38<:  cotton,  B£i:  and 
com,  32< — ^roughly  one-third  of  the  pre-19ae 
price  levels.  Starting  in  August  of  1929,  wheat 
prices  for  the  dominant  futures  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  feU  from  $1.43 
average  price  to  76<  In  November  of  1930, 
a  drop  of  over  50  percent  in  16  months.  The 
Dow-Jones  Stock  Price  Averages  followed  by 
declining  from  a  high  of  381.2  in  September 
to  a  low  of  413  *  •  •  exchanges  w«s  par- 
ticularly significant  since  there  were  nearly 
$2S0  mlUion  of  open  contracts  In  October, 
1929,  almost  2»/2  times  the  number  of  con- 
tracts in  normal  years.  A  great  many  of  these 
speculators  were  ruined. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  were  more 
suicides  during  this  period  among  those  that 
didn't  know  what  a  farm  was  as  a  resxUt  o* 
the  breakdown  In  farm  or  commodity  prices 
(which  had  led  to  a  fall  in  prices  and  values 
throughout  the  economy)  than  In  any  other 
period  in  our  history. 

It  was  a  sad  way  to  learn  it,  but  people 
at  that  time  came  to  realiJBe  that  real  wealth 
starts  with  material  things — com,  wtteat, 
cotton,  food  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  other 
raw  materials — and  that  the  general  economy 
was  primed  by  the  sale  of  raw  materials 
since.  In.  general,  the  total  national  wealth 
averages  some  seven  times  the  sale  value  of 
the  farm  or  raw  material  production. 

We  letuned  several  lessons  in  the  twenties 
and  thirties. 

First,  that  when  farmers  can't  get  a  fair 
return  for  their  production,  the  land  suflers. 
Bemember,  the  price  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  is  going  to  be  paid  either  by  those 
who  use  them,  or  by  the  land  from  which 
they  come.  Congress,  reacting  to  the  terrible 
depletion  of  our  natural  resources,  passed  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  Of  1936.  Yet  today  these  same  facta  get 
lltUe  recognition. 

Secondly,  we  sometimes  seem  to  forget  that 
some  form  of  effective  control  over  farm 
production  and  marketing  Is  necessary.  In 
1937  heavy  crops  caused  surpluses  and  low 
prices  for  wheat  and  cotton,  and  a  severe 
drop  in  commodity  prices  corresponded  to 
another  decUne  through  the  economy. 

Our  farm  programs  today  seem  often  to  be 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  cheap  raw 
materials  made  this  country  great.  That  is 
undoubtedly  true;  however,  we  wasted  half 
our  natxiral  resources  in  the  process.  The 
high  payments  which  are  the  result  of  these 
policies  have  engendered  a  great  animosity, 
m  the  minds  of  some,  toward  oxir  agricultural 
producers. 

It  shall  be  remembered  that  the  prioe  of 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  is  going  to  be 
paid  either  by  those  who  use  thsm.  directly 
or  through  taxes,  or  by  the  land  from  which 
they  come. 


The  people  of  India  and  China  throughout 
the  centuries  demanded  food  and  flber  below 
the  cost  of  production.  The  cost  was  paid  by 
the  land  from  which  It  came.  As  a  result,  the 
land  is  worn  out.  Tet  we  lu  this  country 
wore  out  more  rich  land  in  a  shorter  time 
period  than  any  nation  In  history,  largely 
because  we  had  land  to  waste.  This  Is  no 
longer  the  case. 

Under  the  one-man-one-vote  trend 
where  we  cue  getting  more  and  more 
Members  from  the  city,  there  seems  to 
be  less  and  less  understanding  of  the  sit- 
uation and  of  the  fact  that  the  few  on 
the  farm  have  substituted  for  those  who 
left  by  purchasing  expensive  machinery 
and  other  equipment  and  material  which 
is  produced  in  the  city  and  that  they  are 
the  biggest  and  the  best  market  that  the 
city  has  ever  had. 

I  understand  efforts  will  be  made  to- 
day, as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  to 
get  rid  of  one  or  another  of  tliose  pro- 
grams whidi  were  passed  in  order  to 
restore  the  purchasing  power  of  those 
engaged  tn  agriculture  and  in  an  effort 
to  keep  folks  producing  food  so  that  we 
could  do  something  else. 

SOCTTRIBK   FINK  BCBTIX 

The  southern  pine  beetle  Is  presently 
causing  severe  damage  to  pine  resources 
in  the  South.  Infestations  occurred  In  62 
percent  of  the  85  million  acres  of  sus- 
ceptible commercial  pine  forests  in  10 
Southeastern  States  In  calendar  year 
1973. 

While  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice and  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service  have  extensive  respon- 
sibility for  the  control  of  various  insect 
and  disease  outbreaks,  and  they  work  in 
close  coordination  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  in  many  instances,  no  additional 
funds  are  Included  in  this  bill  for  direct 
appropriation  to  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  or  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  for  research 
and  control  of  the  southern  pine  beetle. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  is  the  lead  agency  in  this 
control  program.  The  Forest  Service  Ap- 
propriation is  handled  by  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee.  The 
1975  budget  estimate  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice includes  $2,385,000  for  research  on 
the  control  of  southern  pine  beetle; 
$820,000  of  these  funds  are  for  allotment 
to  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice for  a  combined  effort. 

In  addition,  the  1975  budget  estimate, 
if  approved  in  full,  plus  the  $952,000 
which  was  provided  in  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  of  1974, 
will  provide  $2,452,000  for  control  wot* 
on  the  southern  pine  beetle. 

Timber  damage  caused  by  the  south- 
ern pine  beetle  has  reached  catastrophic 
levels  and  immediate  action  is  nec- 
essary to  curtail  ttie  current  outbreak. 
Funds  available  to  the  U.8.  Forest  Sei-v- 
ice,  working  with  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  the  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service,  and  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,  hope- 
fully will  provide  sufBcient  Impetus  for 
an  all-out  attack  on  this  insect. 

The  subject  that  we  have  heard  the 
"mostest"  about — and  I  think  that  te  a 
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good  southern  expression — is  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission.  This  subcommit- 
tee has  recommended  substantial  in- 
creases in  fimds  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  since  we  have  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  its  operations  and  appropria- 
tions. 

The  Federal  Trade  Conunission  has 
authority,  under  section  6(b)  of  the  basic 
PTC  act  as  the  Members  will  find,  to  get 
information  from  any  company  that  it 
wants  to  and  for  which  it  has  a  need.  It 
has  had  this  authority  for  many,  many 
years.  In  other  words,  right  now  it  has  a 
right  to  go  into  court  and  take  action 
against  all  the  companies  on  which  it  has 
a  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  they 
may  be  in  violation  of  the  law.  This  is  in 
the  existing  law.  We  do  not  touch  that. 

But  they  have  come  up  now  with  a  new 
program,  which  they  call  the  line-of- 
business  program,  where  they  wish  to 
require  information,  at  first  from  the 
2.000  largest  corporations— that  was  the 
first  figure — then  they  pulled  it  down  to 
500.  They  also  commit  themselves  to 
keeping  this  information  confidential. 

You  can  imagine  what  the  effect  will 
be  on  our  private  enterprise  system  if  the 
internal  factors  in  any  company  are 
made  known  to  their  competitors,  and 
vice  versa.  It  could  destroy  the  competi- 
tive, free  enterprise  system  we  have. 

Many  wanted  us  to  stop  that  program. 

But  your  committee  has  not  tried  to 
prevent  bringing  that  new  program  into 
being.  We  have  tried  to  recommend  a 
compromise  program. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  also 
very  anxious  to  proceed  with  the  pending 
cases  it  has  against  eight  of  the  big  oil 
companies  and  feels  it  needs  a  computer 
system  to  do  so.  Your  committee  is  of 
the  same  feeling  about  the  need  for  the 
computer  indexing  system.  But  we  have 
delayed  recommending  funds  because  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
not  sent  up  a  budget  request  for  the 
funds  needed.  They  have  not  sent  us  a 
budget  request  to  match  the  request  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made 
of  the  committee. 

We  have  waited  and  hoped  that  the 
Congress  would  not  be  saddled  with  rais- 
ing the  budget  all  this  much  above  the 
budget  in  order  to  meet  this  need. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  talked  to 
the  Budget  Director.  He  recognizes  this 
need.  I  asked  for  this  Information  and 
I  have  not  heard  frcmi  the  gentleman. 

But  the  committee  is  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  put  this  million  or 
so  dollars  in  the  bill,  even  though  it 
means  going  above  the  budget,  so  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  committee 
means  that  we  want  the  FTC  to  go  ahead 
with  these  actions  on  which  they  are 
presently  proceeding. 

With  regard  to  the  other  point  about 
the  line-of-business  information,  they 
want  to  get  over  and  above,  and  in  ad- 
dition, to  that  which  they  can  do  under 
the  other  sections  of  the  law,  to  reach 
out  and  rake  in  all  types  of  information. 
The  Commissioner  testified  it  would  be 
treated.  aD  of  It,  as  confidential,  and 
used  for  statistical  purposes  (mly.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  my  belief,  and  it  Is 


now  confiimed  by  a  study  bs|  the  Library 
of  Congress,  which  I  will  in^rt  later  in 
the  Record,  that  a  randa|n  sampling 
from  the  2,000  biggest  com0anles  would 
give  a  broader  and  more  accurate  basis 
than  if  they  just  to(*  the  biggest  500. 
which  the  Commission  wishes. 

So  in  our  report  we  have  said  that 
they  should  take  this  information  at  ran- 
dom, rather  than  concenti-aiing  on  big- 
ness per  se.  T 

I  notice  in  the  separate  iiews  in  our 
report  concerning  line  of  business,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  tl^at  selecting 
250  companies  at  randomi  of  250,000 
firms  would  not  provide  thii  type  of  in- 
formation. But  we  very  carffully  in  our 
report  did  not  try  to  spell  out  the  num- 
bers. We  never  mentioned  2(0,000  firms. 
We  did  what  we  believed  to  be  right, 
we  said  they  should  be  sel^ted  at  ran- 
dom, but  we  did  not  specify  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  my  belief  that  the  number  250 
selected  at  random  should  be  selected 
from  the  2.000-plus  largest  Corporations 
on  the  theory  that  the  small  corpora- 
tion is  not  likely  to  have  a  Whole  lot  of 
other  lines  of  businesses.  Eo  we  have 
established  the  random  sample  theory  in 
om-  report,  and  we  are  noVf  trying  by 
legislative  history  to  see  [  that  these 
things  are  done  in  line  with  what  we 
believe  the  Intent  of  the  committee  is, 
that  the  250  firms  be  selecteq  from  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  firms,  iuch  as  the 
2,000  largest  firms.  I 

There  are  those  here  who  have  differ- 
ent views.  This  is  something  new,  this 
matter  of  wholesale  requirmg  of  infor- 
mation. Let  me  say  just  one  thing:  we 
have  provided  to  start  this  in  a  reason- 
able basis.  I 

The  Comptroller  General  nas  also  ap- 
proved a  1-year  trial  of  this  new  pro- 
posal by  the  Fderal  Trade  Commission 
for  many  of  the  same  reasons.  GAO  said 
in  its  report  it  could  not  l^ink  of  any 
better  means  or  any  other  ineans  to  see 
that  the  information  was  treated  con- 
fidential than  to  copy  the  Census  Bu- 
reau law.  We  thought  we  would  try  out 
this  approach.  Especially  in  view  of  the 
answers  given  by  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners who  testified  in  the  other  body 
and  said  that  any  information  FTC  got 
they  of  course  would  make:  that  avail- 
able to  the  other  body. 

Our  doubts  about  the  ability  of  the  PTC 
to  keep  information  confidential  were 
further  increased  by  the  fact  that  I 
wrote  the  Chairman  of  the  ICommission 
a  letter — and  there  was  nothing  in  this 
letter  I  would  not  just  as  sooto  put  in  the 
Congressional  Record — in  which  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
passed  a  law  enabling  FTC  to  ask  for  this 
line-of-business  data,  but  that  Con- 
gress had  not  passed  any  lavr  that  would 
provide  funds  for  that  dat$  to  be  col- 
lected. That  letter  was  immediately 
leaked  to  the  newspapers.  That  just 
shows  that  you  cannot  risk  that  type  of 
a  situation,  not,  at  least,  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.       , 

Not  only  that,  but  then jwe  read  In 
the  press  where  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers who  had  said  in  hearingK  before  our 


committee  that  this  inf  ormat  on  which 
they  told  us  would  be  kept  Absolutely 
confidential  later  testified  to  [the  other 
body,  "Of  couse,  anything  we  |eam,  you 
will  know."  So  they  said  onel  thing  on 
one  side,  and  another  on  the  (^ther  side. 

In  view  of  that,  we  put  this  confiden- 
tiality provision  in  here  which  is  identical 
to  the  confidentiality  law  on  census  in- 
formation and  which  all  of  Us  believe 
we  must  have  with  regard  to;  the  line- 
of-business  information.  We  provide  in 
here  that  anybody  who  relcsises  this 
confidential  information  shafl  not  be 
paid,  as  a  further  effort  on  oir  part  to 
keep  it  confidential. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chaiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  t  le  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  t  le  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  understand  from  the  gentleman,  and 
I  think  it  is  certainly  correct,  that  he 
borrowed  the  language  from  section  9  of 
the  Census  Act.  1 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  righi. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  secoijd  item,  as 
I  recall,  in  that  section  says,  that  one 
may  not  release  information  f*om  which 
it  may  be  determined  that  a  particular 
corporation  is  involved.  That  s0ems  to  me 
to  work  pretty  well  with  the  Census  Act 
where  we  are  dealing  with  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  units,  but  when 
we  are  only  making  an  examination  of  a 
limited  number  of  companies  with  re- 
spect to  lines  of  business,  it  mirfht  be  very 
difQcult  to  even  give  statisacs  which 
would  not  be  traceable  because  of  the 
facts.  I 

For  instance,  Mobil,  I  suppbse  is  the 
only  integrated  oil  company '  that  has 
purchased  a  mail-order  house;  If  infor- 
mation appears  concerning  suj  oil  com- 
pany's operations  in  a  mail  orfler  house, 
it  would  be  rather  easy  to  Infer  that 
Mobil  was  involved.  So  I  simply  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  simple  listing 
of  these  provisions  from  the  CJensus  Act 
are  appropriate  to  be  applied  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  [ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  can  see  *he  point 
that  my  colleague  makes.  j 

May  I  say  at  this  point  that  I  view 
this  a  little  differently  from  what  some 
of  my  colleagues  do.  I  write  my|  own  bills. 
I  write  my  own  bills  becauafe  I  know 
what  I  have  in  mind,  but  I  fcuow  when 
I  write  them  and  when  I  introduce  them, 
I  am  not  writing  the  law.  Th«  commit- 
tee is  going  to  pull  them  apart,  go  into 
them,  check  and  inspect  them,  look  them 
over,  rewrite  them,  and  then  they  come 
back.  I  know  that.  I  write  them  in  every- 
day language  that  can  be  real  and  un- 
derstood. I 

In  view  of  the  two  instanceis  which  I 
pointed  out  happened,  in  my  o{>inion,  we 
were  faced  with  finding  out  ho\^  we  could 
at  this  stage,  come  up  with  something 
that  was  reasonably  tried  and  true  to 
recommend  to  our  colleagues  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. So  I  did  not  know  any  better 
way  to  go  than  to  see  how  we  did  it  un- 
der the  law  with  regard  to  the  census. 

This  being  the  law,  that  is  where  we 
have  gotten  this  language.  In  the  line- 
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of -business  information,  may  I  say,  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  seek 
from  line-of-business  250  corporations, 
I  have  no  idea  how  much  detail  there 
will  be,  how  large  it  will  be;  but  I  do 
think  that  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
makes  is  directed  to  the  protection  that 
we  write  into  the  law  in  confidentiality. 

We  also  point  out  the  need  for  these  to 
be  selected  at  random,  because  that  ran- 
dom is  just  one  further  degree  of  pro- 
tection, in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Briefly,  again,  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
indicating  to  me  that  his  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  has  made  certain  de- 
liberate determinations  with  respect  to 
specific  limitations  on  the  method  of 
making  the  sampling.  Also  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  indicated  to  me  that  al- 
though the  census  limitations  on  con- 
fidentiaUty  may  not  be  the  best  devisable, 
that  his  committee  simply  took  them  as  a 
basis  for  control,  recognizing,  of  course, 
that  it  might  be  altered  by  amendment 
or  might  be  altered  after  study. 

But  does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that 
this  is  a  rather  inappropriate  thing  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  do?  Is 
that  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  leg- 
islative committee  that  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  do? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No.  With  time  we  have 
an  understanding  of  what  I  concede  to  be 
the  obligations  of  the  country. 

We  forget  that  Congress  first  author- 
izes and  then  Congress  either  imple- 
ments it  with  an  appropriation  or  it  does 
not.  Congress  has  the  right  and  the  ob- 
ligation and  the  power  to  say  what  it  ap- 
propriates for  and  on  what  terms  and 
what  conditions.  Many  of  our  friends  on 
other  committees  seem  to  forget  that  is 
the  normal  procediu-e. 

So  I  say  any  letter  I  wrote  the  chair- 
man that  was  leaked  to  the  newspapers — 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  new  law  which  the  Congress  has 
approved,  under  duress  I  might  say,  but 
I  did  not  stress  that,  but  we  have  not 
considered  any  appropriation  to  imple- 
ment it. 

I  might  call  to  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion that  I  think  now  there  are  $47  bil- 
lion in  imfunded  authorizations  on  the 
shelf  and  nobody  would  claim  we  are 
conunitted  to  r.ppropriate  all  of  that. 

So  I  say  again  there  are  two  steps, 
and  I  have  said  it  many  times  over.  One 
of  them  is  to  authorize,  and  on  this  com- 
mittee all  we  can  do  is  recommend  to  the 
fxill  committee  and  the  full  committee 
recommends  to  the  Members  and  then 
we  send  it  to  the  Senate,  and  then  the 
President  signs  it.  So  our  committee  just 
writes  recommendations.  But  again  I 
think  we  are  performing  our  function 
when  we  read  the  letters  that  are  written 
and  which  recommend  to  the  Congress 
how  much  ought  to  be  appropriated  for 
something  and  under  what  terms  and 


conditions.  That  is  my  concept  of  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  Congress  if  car- 
ried out  Eis  intended.  As  we  say  in  our  re- 
port, there  has  been  too  much  tendency 
of  late  to  blur  this  distinction,  and  to 
forget  that  a  project  cannot  proceed 
until  the  funds  have  been  appropriated. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
understand  the  gentleman's  concern 
about  controlling  the  amount  expended 
and  whether  the  amount  expended  has 
been  approved.  Of  course  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  limit  that  ex- 
penditure or  wipe  it  out  altogether. 

But  when  the  gentleman  says  it  is  a 
condition  of  expenditure  to  provide  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  confidential- 
ity, it  seems  to  me  that  is  somewhat 
straining  the  question  of  frugality  and  is 
putting  it  into  an  entirely  different  sub- 
stantive field. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  question  that 
it  appears  that  way  to  the  gentleman. 
We  have  a  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  who  is  assisted  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian and  the  House  rules.  When  I 
was  practicing  law,  if  somebody  came  in 
and  said,  "I  do  not  want  to  file  a  law- 
suit unless  I  am  right,"  I  said,  "the  court 
will  tell  you  whether  you  are  right.  If 
it  will  rule  with  you,  you  are  right.  If 
it  will  rule  against  you,  you  are  wrong." 

Luckily  we  do  have  somebody  to  pass 
on  those  things  here.  I  have  suggested  to 
my  clients,  "Do  not  worry  alx>ut  not 
filing  because  you  think  you  may  be 
right  or  wrong.  The  court  will  decide 
that." 

But  I  do  think  we  have  an  obligation 
where  we  have  seen  two  examples  of 
leakage,  one  by  the  conunission  and  one 
by  the  chairman  or  the  commission,  to 
look  into  the  law  and  see  if  there  is 
some  way  where  we  can  further  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  that  for  which  we 
are  recommending  money  in  the  first  in- 
stance. That  is  the  way  I  feel  and  I  can 
see  my  friend  feels  differently. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  might  say  I  would 
hope  this  Ijody  would  voluntarily  remain 
within  the  jurisdictional  lines  as  be- 
tween committees. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  have  a  presiding 
officer  to  see  that  we  do. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  of  course 
fortunate. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  imless 
there  are  further  questions  I  do  not  care 
to  pursue  the  matter  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  to  comment  on  Public 
Law  480.  From  the  report  on  page  36  it 
would  appear  we  are  increasing  the  ap- 
propriation for  1975  by  over  $200  mil- 
lion. Does  this  mean  more  commodities 
will  be  put  into  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 


gram or  is  this  being  increased  because 
the  value  of  the  commodities  has  in- 
creased? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  One  of  the  problems  is 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  commodity. 
Second,  the  Public  Law  480  program  is 
dependent  on  working  out  an  agreement 
between  this  country  and  the  recipient 
coimtry.  It  was  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  this  amount  be  pro- 
vided and  the  committee  concurred  with 
the  recommendation. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Are  there  any  safe- 
guards that  none  of  the  agricultural 
products  that  are  in  short  supply  in  the 
United  States  will  be  placed  in  that  pro- 
gram? It  seems  last  year  that  such  com- 
modities as  rice  and  wheat  were  in  these 
exports.   

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  certain  there  is  a 
provision  that  requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  such  a  determination. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Also  in  the  hearings, 
on  page  673,  part  2,  in  the  questioning 
between  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
Mr.  Hume,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Pub- 
lic Law  480  funds  were  increased  in  the 
fiscal  year  1973  from  $20  million  plus 
for  Cambodia  and  $143  miUion  plus  for 
Vietnam  to  over  $136  million  for  Cam- 
bodia for  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  over 
$200  miUion  for  Veitnam  and  the  moneys 
could  be  used  for  Defense.  Is  there  any 
protection  that  this  will  not  be  used 
again? 

It  would  appear  that  as  the  House 
and  the  Congress  cut  the  military  fimds 
for  the  U.S.  participation  in  the  military 
affairs  of  Vietnam,  they  came  in  by 
the  back  door. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  my  information 
that  the  authority  for  that  has  expired 
and  it  will  not  be  done  again  without 
specific  approval  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
legislative  history.  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  to  section  512  of  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

If  the  gentleman  will  remember,  in 
1972  the  Congress  changed  by  the  water 
pollution  control  amendments  of  that 
year  the  basic  thrust  of  the  waste  water 
treatment  facility  grants  program. 

Included  were  provisions  that  future 
construction  grants  must  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  regional  waste  water  man- 
agement plans  and  also  that  existing 
sewer  systems  would  have  to  be  subjected 
to  lengthy  inflltration-infiow  analysis  be- 
fore expansion  grants  could  be  approved. 

These  new  and  more  stringent  require- 
ments caused  great  problems  for  many 
of  the  States  and  also  for  municipahties 
within  the  States  which  were  forced  to 
meet  stringent  new  standards  that  they 
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had  not  previously  contemplated.   The     important  factors.  The  queetl  3n  now  is  not     for  the  general  good  Imt  will  alsp  ameliorate 


problem  was  compounded  by  two  addi- 
tional factors.  The  act  itself  was  not 
adopted  until  October  18,  1972.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  did  not 
publish  final  guidelines  on  the  new  giant 
program  until  February  11,  1974. 

Indiana  Is  one  of  from  20  to  30  States 
which  will  lose  some  funds  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  act  contem- 
plated that  funds  would  remain  available 
for  obligation  to  specific  projects  vmtil 
one  year  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  funds  were  fiist  appro- 
priated. If  a  State  could  not  obligate  all 
of  its  funds  in  that  time  period,  the  re- 
maining funds  would  revert  to  a  central 
fund  and  be  redistributed  by  the  EPA 
Administrator  in  accordance  witb  a  plan 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  him. 

Is  it  the  purpose  and  intent  of  section 
512  to  prevent  States  from  having  to  re- 
turn fimds  following  the  close  of  the  fis- 
cal year  on  June  30,  1974  previously  al- 
loted  to  them?  And  would  this  allow 
those  States  which  have  not  been  able  to 
allocate  all  of  the  fimds  made  available 
for  fiscal  1974  to  do  so? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  intent,  and  my  Information  is  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
rules  and  regulations  came  out  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  yeai',  which  is  about  7 
months  after  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1974. 

I  would  be  candid  with  the  gentleman 
in  saying  that  the  language  pointed  out 
woiild  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
return  of  these  funds  to  other  States. 

It  would  be  my  thought  this  would 
maintain  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  My  next  question,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  would 
allow  those  States  that  has  not  been 
allotted  all  the  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
to  do  so? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  could  only  do  what 
we  have  here. 

I  think  it  is  within  oiu"  power,  within 
our  rights,  and  we  did  it  for  the  purpose 
the  gentleman  mentioned. 

I  did  want  to  say  that  it  may  take  fur- 
ther action  by  the  proper  committee  to 
straighten  the  matter  out,  but  this  tries 
to  preserve  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Let  me  read  some 
pertinent  quotes  from  our  report,  which 
will  cover  in  more  detail  the  points  I 
have  touched  on  during  the  last  hour: 
That  Consxtmexs  Mat  Hate  Food 

Comments  in  the  reports  on  this  bill  in 
past  years  consistently  have  been  directed 
toward  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  Import- 
ance of  maintaining  an  adequate  food  supply 
and  action  that  must  be  taken  to  ass\u'e  that 
the  five  percent  of  oiu:  population  who  pro- 
duce the  food  and  fiber  crops  for  the  other 
95  percent  can  continue  Its  very  Important 
function. 

For  many  years  this  nation  has  been 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  food  at  the 
lowest  prices  In  the  world.  During  this  time 
ovu-  biggest  problem  had  been  the  disposal  of 
surplus  commodities  and  the  maintenance 
of  farm  Inoome  at  a  level  that  enabled  the 
farmer  to  «t*y  In  business. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  dramatic  re- 
versal of  this  situation  as  a  result  of  several 
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solely  whether  or  not  we  will  p  roduce  enough 
food  to  help  feed  the  world,  bv  t  also  whether 
food  production  wUl  be  ade  ]uate  for  the 
needs  of  this  nation.  Farmers^  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  no  longer  being  paid  to  hold 
acreage  from  production,  but  an  the  contrary 
are  being  encouraged  to  plalit  from  fence 
post  to  fence  post.  Even  so,  adverse  weather 
conditions  the  rest  of  this  yei  x  could  result 
in  a  tight  supply  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
carry  over  Inventories  of  tl  e  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  at  tt  e  lowest  level 
they  have  been  In  many  years. 

Although  current  food  pric  !s  In  this  na- 
tion stiU  represent  the  best  fi  )od  bargain  In 
the  world,  the  consumer  Is  bel  ig  made  aware 
of  the  Increases  in  the  cost  o:  food  produc- 
tion by  the  higher  prices  thai  now  must  be 
paid  at  the  market.  Some  1  idivlduals  are 
,  concerned  to  the  extent  tha^  recommenda- 
tions are  being  made  for  restfictlng  the  ex- 
port of  our  agricultural  commodities. 

Those  closely  associated  with  agricultural 
production  are  aware  of  the  iuctuatlons  of 
the  agricultural  economy  through  the  years. 
We  are  In  the  midst  of  another  phase  of  this 
cycle  which  has  been  made  more  severe  by 
powerful  external  influences  Tincluding  the 
energy  crisis,  rapid  inflation,  abd  more  severe 
food  shortages  throughout  Tmost  of  the 
world. 

Many  short-range  solutions  &re  being  pro- 
posed. For  example,  price  confrols  were  Im- 
posed on  meat.  As  a  result,  ii^e  are  now  ex- 
periencing a  complete  disruption  of  the  meat 
supply  structure.  The  export  of  agricultural 
commodities  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
soundness  of  our  agricultural  economy— on 
an  average  we  consimie  about  75  percent  of 
our  domestic  production.  To  maintain  a 
Strong  export  market,  it  is  nec*ssary  tliat  our 
foreign  customers  know  theyjiave  access  to 
a  reliable  source  of  supply.  1>ie  recent  em- 
bargo on  soybean  exports  Is  i  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  how  such  precipitous  action  can 
totally  disrupt  our  trade  relations. 

Those  responsible  for  our  agricultural  poli- 
cies must  plan  for  the  long-range  good  and 
not  be  panicked  by  temporary  aberrations. 
We  must  keep  In  mind  thoee  tried  and  true 
program  policies  that  have  made  American 
agriculture  the  envy  of  the  w<brld  and  adapt 
them  to  changing  world  concttlons  with  no 
heavier  touch  than  our  ultimate  goals  re- 
quire. I 

Several  bstslc  conslderational  must  be  kept 
In  mind  to  enable  us  to  meef  the  challenge 
of  an  adequate  food  and  flbej  supply  in  the 
future :  I 

"Our  irreplaceable  land  and  wat^  resources 
must  be  conserved.  TUlage  of  additional 
acres  to  Increase  food  produotton  this  past 
year  has  already  given  evidence  of  wind  and 
water  erosion.  [ 

"Maximum  production  of  lood  and  fiber 
crops  must  be  continued  in  order  to  meet 
the  ever  increasing  demand. 

"Our  export  markets  miist  be  maintained 
and  increased  not  only  to  assist  In  fulfilling 
the  requirement  for  food  In  (other  parts  of 
the  world,  but  also  to  provide,  ready  markets 
for  production  In  excess  of  our  needs  and 
thus  maintain  a  viable  agricultural  econ<»ny. 

"FuU  use  must  be  made  of  the  facilities  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Oorporfetlon  and  Sec- 
tion 32  funds  to  provide  reasonable  assurance 
that  producers  wlU  receive  pitces  consistent 
with  production  costs.  | 

"Productive  research  must  ^  emphasized 
not  only  to  reduce  the  loss ;  of  production 
through  plant  disease  and  ii^cts,  but  also 
to  obtain  increased  productioli  through  the 
introduction  of  new  strains  iand  Improved 
techniques.  j 

"More  concentrated  and  productive  efforts 
to  achieve  r\iral  development  will  not  only 
be  helpfiU  In  the  rejuvenation  of  rural  areas 
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the  social  problems  generated  1: 
areas  as  a  result  of  rural  mi| 
cities." 

These  are  the  factors  of  prlm^  considera- 
tion to  the  Committee  In  its  rtfview  of  the 
1975  budget  estimates  and  Its]  recommen 
dations  for  funding  In  this  bill. 

AcRicui,TUBAi.  Conservation  Fkogram 

In  1936  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram was  Initiated  In  an  effort  I  to  conserve 
the  land  and  water  resources  qf  the  rural 
areas  of  this  country.  What  ^rted  as  a 
rather  limited  program  has  contbiued  to  de- 
velop through  the  years.  This  Coinmlttee  has 
had  to  restore  the  program  18  {times  after 
the  various  Administrations  had  proposed  its 
termination.  It  is  now  a  well-balanced  pro- 
gram that  has  accomplished  a  world  of  good 
under  a  plan  whereby  one  mtUlon  individuals 
have  shared  the  conservation  cost.  It  is  not 
hard  to  Imagine  the  difficulties  wt  now  would 
be  experiencing  when  farmers  arei  being  asked 
for  maximum  production  If  this  ooncerted  ef- 
fort had  not  continued  to  husband  our  ir- 
replaceable land  and  water  re»urces.  The 
following  table  reflects  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  program: 

PBACTICE    TTNTT,    AND    TOTAI.    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
1B3S-72 

Water  impoundment  reservoirs  constructed 
to  reduce  erosion,  distribute  grazing,  conserve 
vegetative  cover  and  wildlife,  or  provide  fire 
protection  and  other  agricultiiral  ruses;  Struc- 
tures; 2,249,000. 

Terraces  constructed  to  reduce  erosion, 
conserve  water,  or  prevent  or  aba  ;e  pollution; 
Acres;  33,216,000. 

Stripcropplng  systems  establlsli  ed  to  reduce 
wind  or  water  erosion  or  to  prev  mt  or  abate 
pollution;  Acres;  114,229,000. 

Competitive  shrubs  controlled  on  range  or 
pasture  to  permit  growth  of  ad^uate  cover 
for  erosion  control  and  to  conaerve  water; 
Acres;  63,260,000.  I 

Qreen  and  shrubs  planted  for  jjorestry  pur- 
poses, erosion  control,  or  environmental  en- 
hancement; Acres;  5,486,000. 

Forest  tree  stands  Improved  |for  fcH«stry 
purjxkses  or  environmental  enhancement; 
Acres;  4,564,000. 

Wildlife  conservation;  Acres  served;  13,- 
592,000.1 

Animal  waste  and  soU  wasti  pollution- 
abatement  structures  (lagoons,  storage,  diver- 
sion, and  other) ;  Number;  10,803,000.' 

Sediment  pollution-abatement  structures 
or  runoS  control  measures;  Acrep  served;  2,- 
961,000.*  I 

Other  pollution-abatement  practices;  Acres 
served;  367,000.'  T 

COTTRT   DECISION   ON   BEAP   PROGRAM 

On  September  39, 1973  the  Depturtment  an- 
nounced the  1973  REAP  program.  However, 
as  of  December  22,  1972,  It  terminated  the 
program  for  1973,  contrary  to  congressional 
intent  as  set  forth  In  various  legislation. 

A  class  action  suit  was  filed  for  reinstate- 
ment of  the  program  and  on  December  28, 
1973,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  jthe  District 
of  Columbia  handed  down  a  decision  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiffs.  I 

The  plaintiffs  motion  for  surnmary  Judg- 
ment was  granted  and  the  court: 

"•  •  •  Orierei,  Adjudged  atid  Declared 
that  all  rules,  regulations,  guidelines.  In- 
structions, and  other  communications,  writ- 
ten or  oral,  heretofore  published,  promul- 
gated or  otherwise  communicated,  directing, 
providing  for,  or  Intended  to  accomplish  the 
termination  of  funding  or  functioning,  dis- 
solution or  abolition  of  the  Ruial  Environ- 
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mental  Assistance  Program,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  sections  7  through  17  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  16  U.S.C.  S!  590g-590o,  590 
p(a),  590q,  are  unauthorized  by  law.  Illegal, 
in  excess  of  statutory  authority,  nuU  and 
void,  whether  such  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, instructions,  or  other  communications 
were  those  of  defendants  Ash  or  Butz,  or  any 
agent,  servant,  employee,  or  other  person 
acting  in  concert  with  defendants  Ash  or 
Butz,  or  otherwise  employed  by  or  purport- 
edly acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  them  or  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  it  is  further 
"Ordered  that  defendants  Ash  and  Butz  and 
any  agent,  servant,  employee,  or  other  person 
acting  In  concert  with  defendants  Ash  and 
Butz,  or  otherwise  employed  by  or  purport- 
edly acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  them  or  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  are,  enjoined  from  Implementing  or 
enforcing,  or  both,  any  such  rule,  regulation, 
guideline,  instruction,  or  other  communica- 
tion, written  or  oral,  heretofore  published, 
promulgated,  or  otherwise  communicated; 
and  It  is  further 

"Ordered  that  defendants  Ash  and  Butz 
and  their  subordinates  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  are,  directed  to  annul  and  revoke  by 
official  act  in  vrriting  any  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  instructions,  or  other 
communications,  written  or  oral,  hereto- 
fore published,  promulgated  or  otherwise 
communicated;  and  it  is  further 

"Ordered  that  defendant  Butz  and  his  sub- 
ordinates be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  en- 
joined from  refusing  to  process,  approve,  and 
Implement  applications  for  REAP  cost- 
sharing  benefits  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  applicable  statutes  and  regulations, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  court's  opinion 
oi  even  date  herewith;    •   •   •  •> 

The  Department  did  not  appeal  the  de- 
cision and  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
the  1975  budget  estimate  this  year,  depart- 
mental officials  assxired  the  Committee  that 
It  was  their  intent  to  carry  out  the  court's 
decision  without  reservation. 

The  Committee  is  pleased  to  have  this 
matter  resolved  and  anticipates  the  continu- 
ation of  the  program  In  accordance  with 
congressional  intent. 

PROG&AM  DESIGNATION 

Dining  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
some  confusion  with  the  nomenclature  of 
this  program.  For  many  years  It  was  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program.  Then 
the  Department  designated  It  the  REAP 
program.  In  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  various  conservation 
measures  were  authorized  under  the  so-called 
RECP  program.  In  the  budget  estimate  this 
year  the  Department  has  now  proposed  a 
conscdldated  conservation  program  which  It 
has  designated  ae  the  REP  program.  The 
Committee  sees  no  reason  why  the  title 
"Agricultural  Conservation  Program"  should 
not  continue  to  be  used  and  has  so  desig- 
nated the  program  in  all  sections  of  the  bill 
and  the  report. 

DENIAL      or      PROPOSED    CONSOLIDATION    OP 
PROGRAMS 

The  Department  proposed  in  the  1975 
budget  estimate  to  combine  the  Great  Plains 
Conservation  Program  (previously  admin- 
istered by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service) ,  the 
Water  Bank  Act  Program,  the  Emergency 
Conservation  Program,  the  Forestry  Incen- 
tives Program,  and  the  Agricultural  Conser- 
vation Program  Into  the  Rural  Environmen- 
tal Program.  The  Committee  has  not  ap- 
proved this  proposal.  Consolidation  of  nu- 
merous programs  or  activities  makes  it  con- 
siderably more  difficult  for  the  Congress  to 
follow  the  progress  of  the  activities.  For  thla 


reason  the  Committee  has  provided  funding 
for  these  programs  on  a  separate  basis  and 
has  provided  for  the  continued  administra- 
tion of  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Pro- 
gram by  the  SoU  Conservation  Service. 

son.    CONSERVATION    SERVICE    TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

The  1975  budget  estimate  also  proposed  an- 
other change  in  the  provision  of  funds  for 
soil  conservation  service  technicians  to  assist 
in  the  planning  of  the  various  conservation 
programs.  For  many  years  there  has  been 
a  provision  in  the  law  that  five  percent  of  the 
conservation  funds  would  be  available  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  technical  assist- 
ance needed  in  drawing  up  the  plans  if  such 
assistance  was  requested.  This  method  of 
funding  has  worked  very  weU  through  the 
years  and  has  been  of  benefit  both  to  the 
Soli  Conservation  Service  and  to  the  actual 
administration  of  the  individual  conserva- 
tion programs. 

The  budget  recommended  the  provision 
of  $11.2  million  as  a  direct  appropriation  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  this  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  Committee  has  ear- 
marked the  $11.2  million  included  in  the 
budget  estimate  for  distribution  as  follows: 
$7,300,000  for  additional  SoU  Conservation 
Service  technicians  for  assistance  to  conser- 
vation districts,  communities  and  other  co- 
operators;  $1,500,000  for  land  inventory  pro- 
grams; $400,000  for  operation  of  plant  mate- 
rials centers;  and  $2,000,000  for  additional 
sou  survey  work. 

APPROVED  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
PRACTICES 

The  funds  provided  under  the  expropria- 
tion account  for  the  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Program  are  available  for  the  practices 
under  the  traditional  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Program  as  well  as  the  long-term  prac- 
tices authorized  in  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  Commit- 
tee was  highly  critical  of  departmental  offi- 
cials who  proposed  to  change  the  tried  and 
true  method  of  selecting  practices  for  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Prograon.  For  many 
years  this  program  has  been  tailored  to  fill 
the  various  needs  of  local  areas.  One  section 
of  the  country  may  need  nutrients  for  the 
SOU;  another  may  need  ponds  to  control  water 
erosion;  whUe  another  area's  most  important 
need  may  be  wind  erosion  control  practices. 
This  accommodation  was  achieved  through 
the  Committee  system  whereby  the  local 
practices  were  recommended  at  the  commu- 
nity and  county  levels  and  had  survived  the 
test  of  need  by  the  local  farmer's  willingness 
to  contribute  his  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
practices. 

For  the  1975  program  the  Department  has 
designated  14  practices  at  the  Washingtcm 
level  and  has  more  or  less  offered  these  to  the 
local  communities  with  a  "take  it  or  leave  it" 
attitude.  There  is  some  feeling  that  this  may 
be  a  ploy  by  those  not  sympathetic  to  the 
program  as  another  way  to  reduce  the  pro- 
gram's effectiveness. 

The  Committee  expects  the  Department  to 
reinstate  as  established  practices  those  con- 
servation practices  which  were  in  effect  for 
the  1970  year  along  with  any  revised  practices 
that  may  be  appropriate.  The  Committee  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  proposed  sys- 
tem of  selecting  the  practices  at  the  Washing- 
ton level.  This  has  been  a  democratic  system 
that  has  worked  well  on  a  cooperative  basis, 
program  achievements  have  been  commend- 
able, and  It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  completely 
reorganize  the  selection  of  practices  at  this 
time. 

CoMMoorrr  Credit  Corporation 
The  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporatl<m  Is   a 
$14  billion  organization  governed  by  a  Board 


of  Directors,  the  membership  of  which  con- 
sist£  wholly  of  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Under  authorities  vested  m  it  by  its  char- 
ter the  Corporation  has  tremendous  Influence 
on  all  aspects  of  the  marketing  of  our  basic 
agricultural  conunodlties.  Until  recently  it 
has  held  huge  reserves  which,  depending  on 
how  they  were  handled,  could  materially  af- 
fect commodity  prices.  The  basic  concept 
under  which  the  Corporation  was  created  is 
good — to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  mem- 
bership of  the  board  being  restricted  to  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials  could  result 
in  certain  untoward  situations  when  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  scope  of  influence  the 
Corporation  has  attained  during  the  years. 
It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  revis- 
ing the  board  membership  so  that  one-third 
of  its  members  wUl  be  from  the  private  sec- 
tor. Not  only  would  this  mix  provide  a  more 
diverse  viewpoint  on  actions  to  be  taken  by 
the  Corporation,  but  it  would  also  provide 
some  Insulation  against  the  Corporation's 
actions  being  influenced  by  political  pres- 
sures regardless  of  which  party  might  be  in 
power. 

Reorganizations  in  the  Department  or 
Agriculture 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  several 
reorganizations  and  transfers  of  functions  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some  of  them 
have  been  for  the  better,  but  the  Committee 
has  had  reservations  on  a  few  such  as  the 
reorganization  ol  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  which  took  place  In  1973. 

The  Committee  is  not  adverse  to  change. 
In  fact,  the  Committee  encourages  the 
Department  to  continually  assess  and  evalu- 
ate changing  conditions  and  to  Institute 
modification  of  the  departmental  structure 
to  effectively  meet  the  challenges  brought 
about  by  these  changes.  However,  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  particularly  impressed  with 
change  solely  for  the  sake  of  change. 

In  the  budget  estimate  presented  for  fiscal 
year  1975  several  reorganizations  and  consol- 
idations were  proposed  which  raised  some 
concern  with  the  Conmiittee. 

OmCE  or  THE  secretary DEPARTMENTAL 

ADMIN  ISTRATION 

One  of  the  changes  proposed  Involved  the 
consolidation  of  appropriation  accounts  for 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel,  the  Office  of  Management 
Services,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 
Also  involved  in  this  proposal  was  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Office  of  Management 
Services  be  abolished  with  the  duties  of  that 
office  being  transferred  to  other  bureaus. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
has  been  divided  mto  the  Office  of  Audit  and 
the  Office  of  Investigation,  with  the  Office 
of  Audit  reportmg  directly  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration  and  the  Office 
of  Investigation  continuing  to  report  directly 
to  the  Secretary. 

This  proposal  was  discussed  at  length  dur- 
ing the  hearings.  Many  questions  of  serious 
Import  remained  with  the  Committee  on  the 
advisability  of  approving  the  proposal. 

The  bill  provides  separate  appropriation 
accounts  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  and  the  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel.  It  was  contended 
that  the  combination  of  these  accounts 
would  expedite  the  accounting  and  budget- 
ing functions  by  reducing  the  number  of 
smaU  accounts  to  be  processed.  Of  course 
this  rationale  could  be  projected  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  would  be  only  one  appropria- 
tion accotint  for  the  whole  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  would  be  very  expeditious 
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as  far  as  the  budget  and  accotintlng  proce- 
dures were  concerned,  but  It  would  certainly 
make  It  much  more  dlflBcult  for  the  Congress 
to  evaluate  program  operations  for  the  Indi- 
vidual bureaus,  especially  those  In  which  the 
Congress  la  particularly  Interested. 

OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENEHAI. 

On  January  9,  1974  the  Secretary  restruc- 
tured the  OfBce  of  Inspector  General.  The 
Office  of  Inspector  General  was  established 
In  1962  to  fulfill  an  obvious  need  In  the 
investigative  and  audit  functions  of  the  De- 
partment. Year  after  year  since  that  time 
witnesses  have  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee indicating  how  much  money  In  operating 
cost  was  being  saved  as  a  result  of  the  central 
audits  and  what  a  line  job  was  being  done 
by  the  investigative  staff  In  disclosing  various 
types  of  Irregularities.  Audit  and  Investiga- 
tive work  complement  each  other  In  many 
ways.  Irregularities  that  need  to  be  Investi- 
gated are  discovered  through  audits.  Fre- 
quently the  Investigators  need  supporting 
evidence  which  Is  obtained  by  auditors. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  has  provided 
funds  In  this  bill  for  continuance  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General  on  the  basis  which 
It  operated  prior  to  the  recent  reorganiza- 
tion. 

OinCC     OF     MANAGEMENT     SERVICES 

The  Committee  Is  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  OfBce  of  Management 
Services  and  has  Included  $3,475,000  In  the 
appropriation  account  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  for  allocation  at  a  later  date  In 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  vari- 
ous bureaus  who  will  be  absorbing  the  work 
previously  performed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement Services. 

CONSOLIOATION    OF    COUtTTT    ASCS    OFFICES 

Another  matter  to  which  the  Committee 
devoted  considerable  time  In  the  cowse  of 
the  hearings  was  the  proposal  for  consolida- 
tion of  ASCS  County  Offices.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  Committee  has  endorsed  the  long- 
time practice  of  bringing  together  agricul- 
tural agencies  under  the  same  roof  where 
feasible  and  would  hope  this  would  continue. 

However,  as  the  Committee  understands 
the  new  proposal  for  consolidation,  the  ef- 
fects would  be  more  far  reaching  with  the 
concept  of  expeditious  administration  being 
given  greater  consideration  than  the  origi- 
nal purpose  for  which  county  offices  were  es- 
tablished. The  Committee  will  not  object  to 
the  continued  planning  of  county  office  con- 
solidation within  the  county  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Committee  will  be  kept 
fully  Informed  of  developments  in  this  con- 
nection. 

SAUbS     MANAGER COMMODITY     CRCOIT 

CuaPORATION 

The  Committee  Is  firmly  convinced  that  an 
aggressive  effort  must  be  continued  to  sell 
owT  commodities  on  International  markets  at 
world  prices.  It  was  for  this  reason  the  Com- 
mittee established  the  position  of  Sales  Man- 
ager In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  la 
fiscal  year  19S6.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  was  holding  In- 
ventories of  about  $8  billion  In  commodities 
and  even  though  It  was  authorized  to  do  so 
by  law,  refused  to  dl&pose  of  this  surplus  on 
the  International  market.  Finally,  at  the 
urging  of  this  Committee  the  commodities 
were  offered  and  the  resultant  sales  were  sur- 
prising to  those  who  said  it  could  not  or 
should  not  be  done.  Previously,  the  Depart- 
ment bad  followed  a  policy  of  restricting 
acreage  through  the  allotment  process,  there- 
by driving  thousands  of  small  farmers  from 
the  farm  and  at  the  same  time  accumulating 
large  surpluses  which  coet  the  taxpayers 
thousands  of  dollars  a  day  to  store. 

On   February    1,    1974.    the   Secretary   i^>- 


proved  a  reorganization  coasolldatlng  the 
Export  Marketing  Service  with  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  This  reorganization 
places  the  Sales  Manager  u^der  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Director  ^f  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  The  Cbmmlttee  held 
extensive  discussions  on  thia  reorganization 
during  the  hearings  and  Is  still  convinced 
that  the  consolidation  can  have  but  one 
effect — to  dilute  the  authorlt  es  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Sales  Manage :  and  place  his 
operation  under  the  Infiuenc  e  of  repressive 
policy  that  eventually  could  bring  us  again 
to  the  intolerable  situation  which  existed 
prior  to  1956  when  we  failed  U  offer  commod- 
ities on  the  world  market  it  competitive 
prices. 

The  Committee  has  therefoi  e  provided  that 
the  position  of  Sales  Manai  :er  along  with 
whatever  immediate  staff  is  r<  quired  shall  be 
an  independent  agency  and  iihall  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  or  Un<  ler  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  Committee  ^irects  that  the 
Sales  Manager  shall  submit  idlrectly  to  the 
Congress  quarterly  reports  >f  progress  on 
International  trade  of  agricul  ural  commodi- 
ties. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  1  his  report,  for 
the  country  to  have  a  viat  le  agricultural 
economy  we  have  to  export  al  lout  25  percent 
of  our  annual  production.  T  ils  is  too  vital 
an  issue,  both  to  our  agrlcu  itural  economy 
and  to  the  consumers  of  thi  i  nation,  to  be 
downgraded  to  the  third  or  fourth  level  of 
the  policymaking  process  In  1  he  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

To  those  who  might  que<  tion  the  Com- 
mittee's concern  with  regard  to  agriculttiral 
exports  in  view  of  the  comm  >dity  inventory 
situation  which  currently  exli  ts.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  very  }  rell  could  be  a 
transitory  situation.  Farmer)  are  being  en- 
couraged to  plant  from  fenc  >  post  to  fence 
post.  Barring  adverse  weat  ler  conditions, 
agricultural  production  shoul  1  materially  in- 
crease notwithstanding  vario  is  shortages  we 
are  currently  experiencing  li^  fertilizer,  fuel 
and  other  supplies  directly  t^lated  to  agri- 
cultural production.  Already  'there  are  indi- 
cations that  the  export  dein^d  may  not  be 
as  great  this  year  as  It  was  last  year.  Only 
time  will  tell.  But  in  the  mei  ntime  we  must 
have  the  machinery  In  operat  on  to  move  ag- 
ricultural production  and  es  abllsh  this  na- 
tion as  a  reliable  source  of  a  iipply  for  those 
coimtrles  who  must  depend  on  Imports  of 
food  and  fiber  crops. 

LiNE-Or-BlTSINESS    ]  LCPOST 

The  Committee  has  approv  id  the  full  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  requ«  it  to  begin  col- 
lecting line-of -business  repor  s. 

In  view  of  the  energy  cri  jIs  with  short- 
ages of  gas  and  fuels,  and  the  greatly  in- 
creased profits  by  some  firm  1  which,  on  the 
face,  would  Indicate  that  1  hey  may  have 
taken  advantage  of  these  shot  tages,  the  Com- 
mittee recognizes  that  infon  lation  on  com- 
petitive conditions  is  necesss  ry  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  provide  proper 
regulation.  The  Committee  has  approved 
funds  for  beginning  the  line-^f -business  pro- 
gram on  a  somewhat  modifiec^  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  (!ommlttce  does 
not  believe  regulation  shoulb  be  carried  to 
the  point  of  regimentation,  jwhlch  could  be 
equally  harmful  to  the  general  economy,  and 
the  consumer,  as  well  as  thf  business  com- 
munity. Therefore,  the  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  initial  cc^ectlon  effort  l>e 
modified  to  insure  that  it  ^  objective  and 
that  the  confidentiality  of  t^e  data  is  main- 
tained. I 

The  Committee's  actions  will  assure  that 
this  Important  program  cap  begin,  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  against  any  likely 
abuses.  f 


Compliance  With  Deadlines 

The  Committee  has  become  Increasingly 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  agencies  di- 
verting funda  from  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  appropriated  to  otier  uses  in 
order  to  comply  with  new  leglsh  tion.  Rather 
than  diverting  funds  from  exist;  ng  programs 
such  new  legislation  should  be  ^he  basis  for 
submission  of  a  budget  request  f  )r  considera- 
tion by  the  Office  of  Managemen'  1  and  Budget 
and  submission  to  the  Congress  ior  its  action. 

This  problem  was  recently  illustrated  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  diverting 
over  $400,000  to  complete  a  study  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  The 
study  was  doubtlessly  needed,  however,  this 
diversion  was  made  without  (Jonslderatlon 
by  the  Appropriations  Commlt*ee,  and  re- 
quired the  deferral  of  other  projects.  The 
Congress  in  the  Second  Supplen«ntal  Appro- 
priations Act,  denied  a  requett  to  retro- 
actively approve  this  diversion  if  funds,  be- 
cause to  have  done  so  would  have  established 
a  precedent  whereby  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess by  the  Congress  would  become  meaning- 
less. 

While  the  Committee  fully  n  cognizes  the 
right  of  the  legislative  committ(  les  to  impose 
deadlines,  such  action  must  await  appropria- 
tion of  funds.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be  to 
abrogate  the  separation  of  tte  legislative 
and  appropriations  functions  which  has 
served  the  ilatlon  so  well  for  so  many  years. 

To  forestall  a  continuation  of  this  prac- 
tice, the  Committee  has  added  s  new  general 
provision  to  the  bill,  section]  511,  which 
requires  that : 

"Except  as  provided  In  existing  law,  funds 
provided  In  the  Act  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  purposes  for  which  thay  are  appro- 
priated." r 

This  language  Is  meant  to  insure  that 
agencies  will  not  divert  fundk  from  other 
projects  to  meet  deadlines  and  other  new 
requirements  without  first  obtaining  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
change  will  help  restore  the  traditional  and 
proper  balance  between  the  legislative  and 
the  appropriations  committees, 

Reconsideration  or  Past  Decisions 

The  Committee  in  the  cours*  of  its  hear- 
ings has  reviewed  many  past  dei  slsions  of  the 
various  regulatory  agencies  un  ler  Its  Juris- 
diction. Under  questioning,  itl  has  become 
apparent  that  many  of  these  decisions  were 
based  upon  incomplete,  or  questionable  data. 
By  pointing  this  out,  the  Committee  does  not 
mean  to  Inpugn  the  motives  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies.  Most  of  the  witfaesses  before 
the  Committee  are  obviously  tlrylng  to  run 
their  agencies  In  an  effective  Manner.  How- 
ever, many  of  these  agencies  are  Involved 
In  highly  controversial  areas  wtiere  tremen- 
dous pressures  can  be  brought  to  bear,  and 
tlie  temptation  can  sometlmeii  be  to  take 
the  politically  safe  decision,  rather  than  the 
scientifically  Justified  decision 

Examples  of  questionable  decisions  aboxmd 
in  each  of  the  regulatory  agencies  covered 
by  this  bill.  Some  of  the  moie  prominent 
examples  include: 

DDT — The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  granted  an  exceptio  q  for  the  use 
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of  DDT  against   the  tussock 


noth   In   the 


Pacific  Northwest.  In  addition,  testimony 
before  the  Committee  confirms  that  there 
has  been  no  known  harm  to  m  m  from  DDT 
in  the  30  years  it  has  been  in  use. 

DES — ^The  U.S.  District  Cou;t  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Coltunbia  o'«rturned  the 
FDA  ban  on  DES  (Decisions  Nc 
73-1589,  dated  January  24,  197 1).  The  court 
in   Its  decision  used  very  strong  language: 

P.  16-17.  "Examining  the  Notice  published 
on  June  21,  1972  (banning  DE£^,  .  . 
It  Inadequate  as  a  foundation 


we  find 
for  summary 


disposition  because  It  failed  to  establish  a 
prima  facie  case  for  withdrawal  without  a 
hearing." 

p.  24-25.  "The  FDA  accompanied  Its  revo- 
cation with  reliance  on  the  Delaney  Clatise — 
possibly  only  a  'scare  tactic,'  for  It  aban- 
doned that  reliance  when  called  up<ai  to 
make  a  considered  submission  to  this  court." 

p.  36.  ".  .  .  the  FDA  cannot  assert,  as  a 
matter  of  paternalistic  sagacity,  that  It  can 
dispose  of  these  matters  without  opportunity 
for  hearing." 

Spray  Adfiesivea — On  August  13,  1973  the 
Consiuner  Product  Safety  Commission 
banned  spray  adheslves.  On  March  3, 1974  the 
ban  was  lifted  upon  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  an  ad  hoc  panel  of  experts. 

While  Mkch  of  these  examples  has  been 
highlighted  because  they  are  of  relatively 
recent  origin,  many  others  could  be  cited. 
The  point  of  these  examples  Is  that  in  each 
Instance  cited  the  agency  made  an  Initial 
decision,  either  upon  the  basis  of  Inadequate 
data  or  without  appropriate  due  process, 
which  It  later  had  to  reverse. 

Because  the  Committee  believes  there  may 
be  other  Instances  where  decisions  should  be 
reviewed,  It  has  provided  money  for  the  vari- 
ous regulatory  agencies  to  review  past  de- 
cisions on  the  basis  of  current  scientific 
knowledge  and  without  the  intense  pressures 
whl<di  may  have  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the 
Initial  decision.  Where  appropriate,  tech- 
nical assistance  should  be  sought  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  other  qual- 
ified. Independent  experts. 

Review  of  Envirommental  Standards 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
considers  Itself  to  be  primarily  an  enforce- 
ment agency. 

As  a  result  of  many  of  the  laws  passed  by 
the  Congress,  and  In  many  cases  standards 
and  procedures  developed  by  the  agency, 
many  of  the  regulations  developed  since  the 
formation  of  the  agency  have  tended  to  be 
In  the  form  of  a  single  nationwide  standard. 

Evidence  before  the  Committee  indicates 
that  a  single  nationwide  standard  can  be 
unwise  from  an  economic  standpoint,  and 
unnecessary  from  an  environmental  stand- 
point. 

A  case  In  point  are  the  auto  emission 
standards.  There  appears  to  be  no  valid  rea- 
son for  requlmg  »  person  outside  a  major 
metropolitan  area  to  spend  several  htindred 
dollars  for  pollution  control  equipment,  with 
the  resultant  loss  in  fuel  economy,  when  the 
area  In  which  he  lives  Is  pollution  free. 

Standards  being  set  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  B&d  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  are  nationwide  standards. 

Evidence  befor«  the  Committee  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  inflexibility  of  nationwide 
standards  can  and  have  played  a  role  In  cre- 
ating energy  shortages,  inflation  and  un- 
employment. Testimony  before  the  Oomm.it- 
teo  Indicates  standards  now  being  developed 
have  the  potential  for  costing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jobs,  for  signlflcantly  Increas- 
ing prices  tor  the  consumer  and  for  placing 
enormous  demands  on  an  already  strained 
supply  of  investment  capital.  Common  sense 
demands  that  all  of  these  laws  and  reg^ila- 
tions  be  reassessed  in  light  of  the  precarious 
condition  of  our  economy. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  directs  the 
agency  to  thorougtily  review  all  existing  laws 
and  regulations,  as  well  as  those  now  in  the 
process  of  being  develc^>ed.  The  Committee 
requires  this  Information  so  that  it  can  de- 
termine \^iether  or  not  funds  should  be  pro- 
vided to  Implement  these  laws  and  regtila- 
tlona.  Sinoa  most  cf  this  Information  is  cur- 
rently availabl*  wUhln  the  agency,  and  will 
therefore  only  have  to  be  brought  together 
In  a  single  report,  the  Committee  will  expect 
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the  report  to  be  submitted  no  later  than 
October  1, 1974. 
Envzsonment,  Enerct  and  the  Economy 

The  country  does  not  now  have  any  meth- 
od for  weighing  our  environmental  policy 
with  other  competing  national  needs  that  all 
impact  directly  on  our  quality  of  life.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  clearly  supports 
the  need  for  such  a  review  mechanism.  The 
absence  of  such  a  balancing  force  results  in 
our  environmental  actions  being  taken  In  a 
vacuum.  Therefore,  the  Committee  strongly 
recommends  that  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  the  Congress  give  considera- 
tion to  authorizing  the  establishment  of  an 
organization  that  wotild  be  capable  of  assess- 
ing proposed  environmental  protective  ac- 
tions In  relation  to  other  competing  national 
needs,  such  as  energy  requirements  and  the 
economy.  Such  an  organization  should  be 
charged  with  advising  Congress  and  the 
American  people  of  the  various  tradeoffs  so 
that  we  may  continue  to  live  and  enjoy  a 
high  quality  of  life. 

Study  of  Measttring  Devices 

At  the  time  the  protective  provisions  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  were  passed 
in  1958,  50  puts  per  million  was  considered 
to  be  the  "prsictlcal  equivalent  of  zero."  Dur- 
ing this  year's  hearings,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  presented  a  scientific  paper, 
prepared  at  the  Committee's  request,  which 
indicates  that  in  the  1950's  scientists  could 
measure  in  the  parts  per  million,  In  the  1960'6 
in  parts  per  billion,  and  in  the  1970's  in  parts 
per  trillion.  Stated  another  way,  the  "prac- 
tical equivalent  of  zero"  today  is  one  million 
times  smaller  than  It  was  in  the  1950's. 

There  has  been  no  comparable  Increase  In 
the  capabilities  of  the  FDA  to  measure  the 
practical  significance  of  these  minute 
amounts.  In  fact,  the  FDA  paper  on  meas- 
uring devices  concluded: 

"Thus,  It  Is  clear  that  some  sort  of  balance 
must  be  sought  between  the  ability  to  per- 
form more  sensitive  and  finer  analyses  and 
the  Interpretation  of  the  findings  which  de- 
rive frcMn  such  analyses.  This  balance  h(q>e- 
fully  will  lead  to  the  best  of  all  situations, 
namely,  adequate  supplies  of  needed  foods 
and  drugs  which  are  safe  and  available  to  all 
consumers." 

The  Committee  agrees  with  these  senti- 
ments, and  has  provided  $50,000  for  a  study 
of  measwlng  devices  and  their  significance. 
This  study  will  complement  the  Information 
developed  in  the  recently  completed  study. 

The  need  for  this  study  Is  further  Indicated 
by  the  following  data  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Committee  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration concerning  the  amount  of 
banned  substances  which  would  have  to  be 
consumed  by  humans  to  equal  the  amount 
consumed  by  animals  In  testing. 

Cyclamate. — ^A  13  oz.  bottle  of  soft-drink 
may  have  contained  from  ^  to  1  gram  of 
sodium  cyclamate.  An  adult  would  have  bad 
to  drink  from  138  to  552  12  oz.  bottles  of  soft- 
drink  a  day  to  get  an  amount  comparable  to 
that  causing  effects  In  mice  and  rats. 

Oil  of  Calarnvs. — In  order  to  get  an  amount 
comparable  to  that  which  caused  effects  In 
rats,  a  person  would  have  to  drink  250  quarts 
of  vermouth  per  day. 

Safrole. — A  person  would  have  to  drink 
613  bottles  of  root  beer  flavored  soft-drink 
or  eat  220  pounds  of  hard  candy  per  day  to 
get  an  amount  comparable  to  that  which 
caused  effects  in  rats. 

i;i-D1hydTO-2^,4-tri7netheyIquinoUne:po- 
TyTnerlsed. — A  plastldzer  need  in  packaging 
material.  If  an  foods  In  the  diet  were  to  be 
jmckaged  In  this  material,  a  person  would 
bave  to  eat  300,000  times  the  average  dally 
diet  to  get  an  amount  comparable  to  that 
which  caused  effects  In  rats. 


4.4  'Methylenebis  ( 2  -ch  loroanaline ) . — A 
plastic  curing  agent  ixsed  In  food  contact 
surfaces.  If  all  foods  In  the  diet  were  exposed 
to  this  material,  a  person  would  have  to  eat 
100,000  times  the  average  daily  diet  to  get  an 
amount  comparable  to  that  which  caused 
effects  In  rtts. 

DES. — Based  on  findings  of  6  percent  of 
liver  samples  containing  2  ppb  of  DES,  and 
assuming  that  2  percent  of  the  average  diet 
Is  beef  liver,  a  person  would  have  to  consume 
5  million  pounds  of  liver  per  year  for  50  years 
to  eq\ial  the  Intake  from  one  treatment  of 
day-after  oral  contraceptives. 

Pollow-Up  to  PDA  Stxjdy 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  In  last 
year's  report,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion conducted  a  study  of  the  need  to  mod- 
ernize the  Delaney  Clause  and  other  anti- 
cancer clauses  In  the  light  of  supersensitive 
measuring  devices,  where  parts  per  trillion 
are  identified  rather  than  parts  per  million 
which  was  the  limit  In  the  1950'8.  All  believe 
that  these  provisions  have  been  in  the  public 
interest.  However,  in  recent  years,  more  end 
more  questions  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
new  measuring  devices  may  be  finding  small 
amounts  of  chemicals  which  do  not  have  any 
real  significance  Insofar  as  hunrian  health  Is 
concerned. 

The  Committee  In  Its  report  last  year  called 
upon  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
undertake  a  thorough  review  of  the  current 
scientific  opinion  concerning  the  pros  and 
cons  of  modifying  the  Delaney  Clause  and 
other  legislation,  or  at  least  a  need  to  use  the 
testing  devices  In  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Acts  Instead  of  those  of  today 
which  are  a  million  times  more  sensitive  In 
finding  chemical  traces.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  these  tests  are  on  animals 
and  the  dosage  used  is  rather  large  In  rela- 
tion to  the  dosage  which  humans  actually 
receive  in  normal  everyday  usage.  The  study 
was  later  expanded  to  consider  as  well  some 
of  the  moral  and  ethical  questions  K^xlch 
ultimately  underlie  tills  issue. 

This  report  was  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee at  a  hearing  on  May  6,  1974.  The  complete 
study,  and  the  hearing,  have  been  reprinted 
as  Fart  8  of  the  Committee's  bearings.  These 
documents  are  available  to  all  interested 
parties  \ipon  request,  and  tiie  Committee 
hopes  they  will  bave  wide  distribution 
throughout  the  scientific  community  and 
with  other  interested  persona. 

The  main  conclusion  of  the  study  Is  that 
these  acts  have  not  to  date  had  any  signifi- 
cant Impact  upon  the  food  supply.  In  the 
words  of  the  report : 

"There  has  been  no  clear  consensus  that 
the  Delaney  Clause  has  barred  ptibllc  utiliza- 
tion of  Important  food  addltlTes  which 
would  yield  benefits  outweighing  the  as- 
sociated rUks  assumed  with  respect  to. 
carcinogenesis." 

The  summary  goes  on  to  warn,  however, 
that: 

"In  view  of  Increasing  demands  for  ex- 
panded food  production  and  limitations  in 
conventional  means  to  achieve  this  goal, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  total  available 
food  supply  will  become  Increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  new  agricultural  and  food 
manufacturing  practices,  many  of  which  will 
utilize  new  chemical  entitles.  "Hiat  some  of 
these  may  provide  great  societal  benefit  and 
be  concTirrently  shown  to  have  carcinogenic 
properties  under  certain  test  conditions  Is 
clearly  possible.  The  possibility  that  this 
situation  could  develop  calls  for  an  examina- 
tion of  criteria  tor  "safety,"  a  better  mecha- 
nism for  evaluating*  societal  benefit,  and  a 
review  of  relevant  legal  requirements,  such 
as  the  Delaney  ClaTBe." 

The  CcHnmlttee  shares  the  concern  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  that  future 
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conditions  may  require  a  modification  of 
existing  law  or  administrative  procedures. 
Tbe  FDA  study  Identifies  many  areas  wblcb 
need  further  Investigation  before  sucb  a 
change  can  be  scientifically  Justified. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  has  Included 
•50.000  for  the  FDA  to  use  to  compile  a  de- 
tailed blueprint  of  what  to  do  next.  In  com- 
piling this  blueprint,  FDA  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assure  that  all  Interested 
groups,  Including  consumer  groups,  are  per- 
mitted to  provide  input  into  the  formulation 
of  the  plan  and  to  comment  on  the  final 
plan.  Of  course,  final  responsibility  for  the 
blueprint  wUl  lie  with  the  FDA. 

INVXSTICATTVX    REPORT 
"UrnjZATION  OF  rXOEKAI.  LABORATOMES" 

In  April  of  1972,  the  Committee  requested 
the  Surveys  and  Investigations  Staff  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  to  conduct 
an  innvestlgation  of  tbe  utlization  of  federal 
laboratories.  This  request  was  made  because 
at  that  time  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  were  requesting  over  $100  million 
for  new  laboratories.  The  Committee  felt 
that  requests  of  that  magnitude  should  not 
be  approved  \intll  it  could  be  determined 
that  no  alternative  existing  laboratory 
facilities  were  available.  Therefore,  the  In- 
veetigative  study  was  commissioned  to  de- 
termine the  current  status  of  laboratory 
facilities  throughout  the  government. 

The  study  has  recently  been  completed 
and  presented  to  the  Committee.  It  has  been 
reprinted  as  Part  7  of  the  1975  hearings  on 
Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection,  and  is  entitled  "Utilization  of 
Federal  Laboratories."  These  hearings  are 
available  to  all  interested  parties. 

The  study  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first 
part  Is  an  analytical  section  which  discusses 
bow  the  federal  government  falls  to  ade- 
quately staff  or  manage  its  laboratory  fa- 
cilities. This  section  contains  many  examples 
of  waste,  duplication  and  overbuilding.  In 
addition  to  understafBng.  It  also  concludes 
that  there  is  no  central  coordination  by 
either  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
or  tbe  General  Services  Administration.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  there  is  a  similar  lack  of  coordina- 
tion even  within  Individual  federal  agencies. 
The  second  part  of  the  report  Is  a  massive 
descriptive  study  of  all  federal  laboratories. 
This  study  reveals  the  following  information 
which  was  supplied  in  response  to  a  "Tech- 
nical Facilities  Questionnaire": 

Figures  furnished  as  of  June  30,  1972 
Total    number    of    research 

laboratories    834 

Square    feet    of    laboratory 

space    69,780,976 

Square  feet  of  administrative 

space    24,990.935 

Square  feet  of  space  other 
than  laboratory  and  ad- 
ministrative    78,873,461 

Square    feet    of    space    not 

occupied    2.714,107 

Number  of  professional  per- 
sonnel      94,860 

Number    of    nonprofessional 

personnel    164,923 

Annual  salaries  and  benefits.  $3. 765,  783, 148 

Travel    costs $140,342,840 

Other    costs $2,471,397,840 

Additional  research  labora- 
tory facilities  under  con- 
struction   (68) $314,093,000 

Renovation    of    existing    fa- 

clUtles  In  progress  (62)  „_       $177,  973,  692 
Additional  facilities  planned 
for  which  planning  but  not 
construction      funds      ap- 
propriated   (27) $162,295,000 

The  statistical  data  furnished  In  response 


to  the  "Technical  Facilities  Questionnaire" 
was  generally  complete  with  tbe  exception  of 
information  concerning  Initial  cost  or  cur- 
rent value  of  existing  faculties — data  was  not 
furnished  for  the  Initial  cost  Df  347  and  tbe 
current  value  of  415  of  the  |acllltle8.  Even 
without  these  figures,  the  totals  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
Initial  cost  of  existing 

faculties   p.  713. 415.  611 

Current  value  of  existing         I 

facilities  p3,  203, 175.  661 
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The  Information  develope 
nlcal  Faculties  Questionnaire 
reference  source  for  anyon< 
federal  laboratories.  Each  fei 
is  listed  separately,  both  by 
State.  The  staffing,  special? 
1972  operating  costs,  and  , 
trlbution  of  research  effortp  by  scientific 
category  Is  listed  for  each  of  jthe  834  labora- 
tories. This  Information  sho^s  an  amazing 
diversity  of  missions  and  caiabUltles. 

The  most  disturbing  aspecj^of  the  Investi- 
gative report  Is  the  apparent  lack  of  coor- 
dination of  federal  laboratories.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  this  situation  wiU  continue 
unless  the  Executive  Branch  establishes  a 
systematic  method  to  updati  the  Inventory 
which  has  been  compUed  by  <he  Surveys  and 
Investigations  Staff.  WithouU  a  current  list- 
ing of  capabilities,  it  is  d" 
stand  how  duplication  and 
be  detected,  or  how  the  Ok 
on  any  sound  basis  the  effei 
ceilings.  Therefore,  the  Coi 
that  the  GSA  or  the  OMB 
procedures  to  maintain  a  c 
laboratories.  Including  percentage  of  utUl- 
zatlon.  The  Committee  also  recommends  that 
some  central  review  be  estibllshed  for  re- 
quests for  new  laboratories.!  The  Individual 
agencies  should  also  establi^  some  central 
review  authority  within  each  agency. 

The  Committee  also  belietes  that  vacant 
laboratory  space  should  be  I  made  avaUable 
to  other  agencies.  To  furtheij  encourage  utU- 
Izatlon  of  vacant  laboratory  ^pace,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  Agencies  be  re- 
quired to  turn  vacant  laboritory  space  back 
to  the  GSA,  and  that  their  ^pace  costs  un- 
der Public  Law  92-313  be 
Ingly. 

The  changes  recommendi 
plemented,  would  slgnifica; 
management  of  federal  1; 
Committee  believes  these  c; 
the  better  since  they  will  sal 
suring  full  utilization  of  ( 
tories  and  will  permit  nee*d  scientific  fa 
cllltles  to  come  on  line  faster  since  renova- 
tions can  usually  be  completed  much  more 
quickly  than  new  construction.  FlnaUy,  this 
more  coordinated  review  •ill  assure  that 
scarce  scientific  manpower  k  not  wasted  on 
duplicative  research.  I 

Prior  to  the  consideration  of  next  year's 
approprUtlons  blUs,  the  Co»imlttee  wUl  ex- 
pect a  report  from  the  Central  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  President'^  Science  Advisor 
on  the  steps  which  they  h«  ve  taken  to  Im- 
prove the  coordination  of  fi  deral  laboratory 
requirements. 

Reduction  n»  GSA  Si  ice  Costs 
Public  Law  92-313  requli  bs  that  agencies 
Include  space  costs  In  their  1  ludget  estimates. 
Previously,  only  the  first  year  costs  were 
funded  by  the  agencies,  with  subsequent 
years  costs  being  Included  In  the  OKA 
budget.  This  change  has  nesulted  In  large 
apparent  budgetary  increases  in  this  year's 
budget,  especially  in  personnel  intensive 
agencies,  without  any  acttial  program  In- 
crease. For  example,  $36.9  niillion  is  Included 
In  this  bill  for  space  costs  pt  the  USDA,  ex- 


clusive of  the  U.S.  Forest  Servl(«,  and  $14.9 
million  is  Included  for  the  FEA,  although 
both  agencies  have  only  very  i^lnlmal  pro- 
gram Increases. 

The  new  law  requires  not  oily  that  the 
actual  space  costs  be  paid,  but  tl  lat  addition- 
al charges  be  levied,  simUar  to  depreciation 
charges,  to  buUd  up  a  special  find  for  con- 
struction of  future  buildings,  the  result  of 
this  policy  Is  to  require  large  space  cost  pay- 
ments for  existing  govemmei^t  buUdings. 
For  example,  USDA  Is  being  billfed  $10.5  mil- 
lion for  the  USDA  headquarter!  i  building  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  was  fully  paid  for 
at  the  time  It  was  completed  In  1937. 

The  new  law  has  other  features  which  wlU 
permit  GSA  to  formulate  policies  which  will 
make  the  act  more  workable  and  just.  The 
law  allows  for  rate  differentials  depending 
upon  the  comparable  commerelal  rates  in 
the  surrounding  area.  The  GSA  has  assured 
the  Committee  that  such  ac  Ion  wUl  be 
taken.  This  problem  exists  particularly  in 
rural  areas,  where  present  rates  being 
charged  are  considerably  out  of  line  with 
comparable  private  rates.  This  has  had  at 
least  two  detrimental  consequences.  First, 
it  has  ImpeUed  some  organizations,  such  as 
county  offices  of  the  Federal/Stite  Extension 
Service,  to  seek  new  quarters  smce  they  can 
no  longer  afford  the  artlficlaUjf  high  priced 
federal  quarters.  Secondly,  It  Is  aUeged  to 
have  had  a  potential  Infiatlonary  effect  since 
many  private  landlords  inspired  by  the  fed- 
eral example  have  raised  their  (rents.  Where 
Justified,  the  Committee  reliei  on  GSA  to 
keep  its  commitment  to  modlsy  Its  present 
rates.  J 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  to  be 
commended  for  the  vigorous  negotiations  It 
has  conducted  with  GSA  through  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  As  a  result  of 
these  negotiations.  In  some  ca^es  reasonable 
compromises  were  reached  concerning  rates, 
especially  those  In  rural  area&  which  were 
lowered  11  percent,  and  these  negotiations 
are  continuing.  Other  agencies,  which  ac- 
cepted the  rates  without  quettlon,  are  en- 
couraged to  review  the  rate^,  and  where 
appropriate,  to  petition  GSA  fon  adjustments. 
The  Committee  expects  each  agency  to  give 
careful  attention  to  its  space  costs  In  the 
coming  year,  tmd  will  closely  Question  each 
agency  again  next  yeair  as  toj  what  It  has 
done  to  keep  space  costs  to  a  reasonable 
minimum.  J 

The  Committee  was  also  Influenced  in  its 
decisions  concerning  space  costs  by  Its  in- 
vestigative report  on  "Utilization  of  Federal 
Laboratories."  This  study  revealed  that  there 
Is  much  vacant  laboratory  spaee  throughout 
the  country.  The  Committee  U  of  the  opin- 
ion that  agencies  should  not  be  charged  for 
vacant  space,  but  should  be  required  to  turn 
It  over  to  GSA  for  asslgnmpnt  to  other 
agencies.  In  this  way,  there  would  be  an 
Incentive  not  to  hold  on  to  vacant  space. 
In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Committee 
has  made  an  across  the  boarq  reduction  of 
ten  percent  In  the  amount  of  ftinds  provided 
for  GSA  space  costs.  To  assure  that  funds 
are  not  diverted  from  otherj  sources,  the 
Committee  has  also  included  $  general  pro- 
vision In  the  bill  limiting  theee  costs  to  90 
percent  of  the  rates  established  by  GSA. 

If  the  agencies  covered  by  this  bill  vacate 
empty  space,  renegotiate  unreMonable  rates 
with  GSA,  and  carefully  manage  their  exist- 
ing space,  this  reduction  shculd  cause  no 
hardship,  and  Indeed  Is  consistent  with  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Act,  which  was  to 
make  agencies  more  consclou  t  of  the  costs 
of  space,  and  hence  better  spice  managers. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  fuch  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  1(o  thank  the 
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distinguished  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  for  his  deftoi- 
tive  and  accurate  analysis  of  this  im- 
portant appropriations  bill. 

The  problems  in  agriculture  are  not 
just  simply  problems  for  farmers — they 
are  problems  that  affect  everyone  in  this 
Nation  as  we  have  so  dearly  learned  this 
past  year. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  and  pre- 
serving our  land  and  water  resources 
for  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  be- 
come more  imperative  with  each  passing 
year  as  our  land  space  dwindles  and  the 
demand  for  food  at  home  and  for  other 
nations  sorely  tests  all  resources  and 
technology. 

Maintaining  the  quality  of  cur  envi- 
ronment equates  directly  to  the  quality 
of  our  life  now  and  in  the  future — and 
few  things  are  more  important  than 
that. 

Consumer  protection  in  a  mass  society 
such  as  ours — a  society  served  by  a  vast 
complex  of  industries,  suppliers,  distrib- 
utors and  retailers — involves  a  broad 
spectrum  of  problems — the  guarantee  of 
quality  and  safety  of  a  great  range  of 
products.  It  involves  protection  against 
price  gouging  and  many,  many  other 
factors.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  this 
appropriations  bill  is  all  about. 

I  personally  want  to  thank  our  eminent 
chairmsm,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, for  his  leadership,  his  patience  and 
his  judgment,  based  on  so  many  years  of 
experience  and  his  vast  knowledge  for 
guiding  the  rest  of  us  through  many 
hours  of  hearings  in  order  that  we  could 
come  up  with  a  funding  bill  that  is  not 
only  adequate  but  shows  a  high  degree 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

There  is  a  lot  of  money  involved  in 
this  bill — as  the  Members  will  notice 
when  they  read  the  total  on  the  back 
page— $13.4  bUUon.  But  it  is  for  funding 
scores  of  programs  benefitting  210  mil- 
lion people  and  countless  other  millions 
who  face  starvation  in  other  lands  and 
look  to  us  for  food. 

I  think  it  needs  to  be  emphasized  here 
for  the  record  that  this  is  not  the  old- 
fashioned  agricultural  bill  which  we  used 
to  consider  separately.  Out  of  the  $13.4 
billion  In  this  bill,  only  $1.4  billion  goes 
to  fund  the  regular  current  farm  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1975.  Actually,  it  could 
far  better  be  called  the  consumer  pro- 
tection appropriations  bill  of  1975. 

It  is  important  that  all  my  collesigues 
in  the  House  understand  this — it  is  more 
important  that  the  public  understand  it 
also.  For  far  too  long,  there  has  been  a 
huge  communications  gap  between  farm- 
ers and  the  consumers.  For  years,  the 
public  was  led  to  believe  that  farmers 
lived  high  on  the  hog  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. The  public  was  told  that  fanners 
were  getting  rich  for  being  paid  to  keep 
land  out  of  production.  People  protested 
the  high  cost  of  storing  surplus  farm 
commodities. 

So  we  changed  the  farm  programs  in 
1973.  Farmers  are  now — for  all  practical 
piuposes — operating  on  the  free  market. 
Surpluses  are  gone.  The  set-aside  pay- 
ments  are   gone.   Wheat   prices   have 


dropped  $1.50  a  bushel  under  what  It  was 
selling  for  6  months  ago — but  bread 
prices  keep  going  up  and  up  imtil  now 
you  cannot  buy  a  decent  IcMaf  of  bread 
for  less  than  45  cents.  I  wonder  where 
the  bakers  are  who  flooded  the  headlines 
with  stories  about  a  $1  loaf  of  bread  when 
wheat  reached  $6  a  bushel,  and  have  not 
lowered  the  price  of  a  loaf  by  1  cent 
since  wheat  dropped  almost  one-third. 

Livestock  producers  are  losing  from 
$100  to  $200  a  head — and  going  bank- 
rupt. Yet  beef  and  pork  products  at  the 
retail  level  have  dropped  less  than  5  per- 
cent in  the  past  few  weeks.  My  colleague 
from  New  York  City  told  me  that  the 
price  of  beef  in  his  hometown  has  gone 
up  5  cents  a  pound  at  retail,  which  is 
totally  ridiculous.  I  would  like  to  get 
to  a  deeper  analysis  of  this  problem  later 
on  in  my  remarks. 

Right  now,  I  would  like  to  review  where 
the  rest  of  this  $13.4  billion  money  bill 
is  going  to  be  spent : 

Five  billion  dollars  goes  for  consumer 
programs,  which  includes  $4  billion  for 
food  stamps,  a  15-fold  increase  in  the  last 
5  years;  $199  million  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  $37  million  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  committee  feels  this  is  totally 
justified  in  view  of  the  Immediate  and 
urgent  demands  of  starving  millions  liv- 
ing in  the  vast  famine -belt  that  stretches 
all  across  Asia.  Africa,  and  into  South 
America.  Experience  has  shown,  time 
and  again,  that  food  is  the  most  effec- 
tive and  cheapest  insurance  for  peace  at 
our  disposal,  far  better  than  all  the 
bombs  and  tanks  that  have  been  pro- 
duced in  many  of  our  armament  fac- 
tories. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $815  million  goes  for 
rural  development.  We  think  this  is  a 
minimum  amoimt  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  quality  of  life  and 
environment  in  rural  America,  which  in- 
cludes more  than  95  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's land  area. 

The  committee  feels  that  rural  de- 
velopment is  an  imperative  alternative 
to  the  congested,  strife-ridden  life  of 
our  cities.  These  funds  continue  pro- 
grams that  provide  sewer  and  water  sys- 
tems and  other  rural  community  facil- 
ities by  loans  and  grants.  It  carries  on 
the  great  REA  program  and  the  sorely 
needed  rural  housing  programs  for  rural 
areas. 

The  sum  of  $1.2  billion  goes  for  envi- 
ronmental activities,  of  which  $644  mil- 
Uon  is  earmarked  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  operations;  and  $360 
million  goes  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  which  has  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  developing  and  preserving  our 
land  and  water  resources. 

With  this  tremendous,  increasing  pres- 
sure on  these  resources  for  food  produc- 
tion, plus  the  diminution  of  these  re- 
sources for  urban  development,  high- 
ways, airports,  and  now  an  accelerated 
program  to  use  vast  areas  in  the  West  for 
strip  mining  that  must  be  reclaimed  for 
productive  use,  the  committee  feels  that 
the  additional  $151  million  we  have 
added  to  the  original  budget  estimates 
Is  the  absolute  minimum  needed  to  pre- 


serve our  limited,  finite  resources  of 
land  and  water.  As  Will  Rogers  once 
said:  "Land  is  the  only  thing  that  we've 
quit  making." 

Finally,  $4  billion  goes  to  restore  the 
capital  impairment  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  incurred  in  past  years 
when  tills  Government  agency,  under  the 
old  farm  program,  had  the  responsibility 
of  handling  and  disposing  of  the  heavy 
surpluses  of  farm  commodities  under 
loan.  This  item  of  funding,  under  the  new 
Farm  Act,  will  no  longer  be  much  of  a 
cost  factor. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  some  specific  items  in  this 
bill  that  are  of  vital  importance  if  Amer- 
ican agriculture  is  to  meet  the  producti<xi 
goals  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  Only  by  meeting  these 
goals  can  we  ever  hope  to  break  the  food 
and  inflation  price  spiral. 

First,  I  refer  to  research.  It  is  true 
that  the  United  States  is  blessed  with 
a  favorable,  variable  climate  and  good 
land  resources  for  agiiculture.  But  other 
countries  are  similarly  blessed.  The  mira- 
cle of  our  food  production  capacity,  as 
compared  to  tliat  of  other  countries,  is 
our  continuing  research  programs  that 
started  out  more  than  100  years  ago 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
first  created. 

Research  has  made  it  possible  to  make 
incredible  production  advancements  in 
agriculture.  It  was  research  that  made  it 
possible  to  triple  the  yield  of  com  per 
acre  and  double  the  yield  of  wheat.  It 
was  our  research  that  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  become  the  largest  soybean 
producer  in  the  world.  It  is  research  that 
makes  it  possible  for  Americans  to  enjoy 
the  best  and  most  varied  food  the  year 
aroimd  at  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
I  emphasize  this  for  the  consumer. 

They  buy  food  in  this  country  of  ours 
at  the  lowest  price  any  consumer  any- 
where in  this  world  pays,  and  they  get  a 
much  better  quality  product. 

But,  the  race  between  food  production 
and  demand  never  ends. 

Our  research  scientists  tell  us  we  are 
in  critical  need  for  new  genetic  varieties 
of  our  basic  crops — com.  wheat,  soy- 
beans, almost  everything  you  name. 

If  these  are  not  developed  soon,  we 
are  in  danger  of  having  our  present 
varieties  subjected  to  new  races  of  plant 
diseases  and  pests.  I  remind  the  Members 
of  the  com  blight  plague  2  years  ago 
that  nearly  wiped  out  entire  fields  over 
large  areas  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

For  this  reason,  the  committee  has 
asked  for  some  $30  million  more  in  basic 
agricultural  research  funds,  much  of 
which  will  be  directed  to  our  land-grant 
colleges  and  their  experiment  stations 
who  have,  over  the  years,  done  a  tre- 
mendous job.  This  seems  like  a  small 
amount  to  insui-e  an  abimdant  and  reli- 
able production  of  food. 

We  have  added  another  $95  million 
to  be  used  for  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Services.  These  funds  will  be 
used  to  prevent  the  importation  of  new 
and  exotic  animal  and  plant  diseases 
from  other  countries.  Quarantine  sta- 
tions wliere  new  varieties  of  livestock 
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from  other  countries  are  checked  and  in- 
spected are  of  vital  importance. 

An  outbreak  of  hoof  and  mouth  dis- 
ease in  this  country  would  mean  disaster 
to  our  livestock  industry  and  a  critical 
blow  to  our  overall  food  consumption 
for  many  years. 

In  addition,  this  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  protects  all 
consumers  since  it  has  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  inspection,  policing,  and  grading 
of  all  meat  and  poultry  products  and 
plants. 

We  have  provided  increased  funds  for 
the  inspection  and  grading  of  imported 
dairy  products.  We  have  done  this  for 
two  reasons:  To  protect  the  American 
consumer  from  buying  low-grade  and 
unacceptable  products  at  high  import 
prices;  and,  two,  to  protect  the  American 
farmer  and  processor  who  must  meet 
such  high  standards  of  quality  and  sani- 
taticHi  that  are  not  required  in  other 
coim  tries. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  address  myseU  to  one  final  item  in 
this  bill  that  clearly  symbolizes  the  basic 
intent  and  purposes  of  this  legislation: 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection. 

I  refer  specifically  to  a  problem  that 
has  been  nagging  farmers  and  consumers 
for  nearly  a  year — and  which  has  been 
generated  into  a  crisis  in  recent  months. 
I  refer  to  the  price  of  beef  on  the  farms 
and  the  price  of  meat  in  the  retail  stores. 
Despite  all  of  the  ink  that  has  been 
printeid  in  the  newspapers  of  this  coim- 
try,  they  have  never  come  up  with  any 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  is 
there  any  sense,  any  logic,  or  any  eco- 
nomic rationale  between  the  price  of 
beef  on  the  hoof  in  South  St.  Paul,  Sioux 
City,  or  Omaha  and  the  price  of  ham- 
burger or  steaks  in  supermarkets  in 
Washington,  New  York,  or  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  few  figures  to 
show  what  a  two-way  rip-off  farmers 
and  consimiers  are  getting  these  days. 

The  season's  high  of  choice  beef  on 
the  Chicago  market  was  $61.75  per  him- 
dredweight,  The  season's  low,  on  the 
same  grade  of  beef — but  80  days  later 
was  $33.75. 

However,  the  housewife  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  or  the  New  York  area  did  not 
get  any  benefit  from  this.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Joe  Danzansky  wants  to  pay 
for  his  proposed  baseball  team  out  of 
the  hide  of  the  consume-  or  not,  but  I 
would  think  the  housewife  and  the  other 
people  who  go  to  the  supermarkets  of 
this  country  are  getting  darned  sick  and 
tired  of  being  forced  to  pay  much  more 
than  they  ought  to  pay,  since  the  low 
price  levels  received  by  the  farmers  are 
evidently  not  being  passed  on  to  them. 

The  $33.75  price  level  the  farmers  now 
get  for  beef  is  even  a  little  lower  than 
the  same  grade  of  beef  was  selling  for  in 
Omaha  back  in  1952  during  the  Korean 
War  when  we  were  all  under  price  con- 
trol and  farmers  could  sell  beef  at  $33.75 
per  cwt. 

Hamburger  at  that  time  was  selling 
for  3  pounds  for  a  dollar,  and  even  if 
most  costs  had  gone  up  considerably, 
hamburger  should  today  be  selling  for 
two  pounds  for  a  dollar,  imless  some- 
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body  in  between  is  profiteeifng  and  goug 
ing  the  customer. 

Today  hamburger  is  selling  for  89  to 
92  cents  a  pound  in  the  markets  in  the 
East.    Taking    into    accoiiit    increased 
costs  of  labor,  transportatfcn,  and  other 
items — hamburger  should  be  selling  for 
55  cents  a  pound  with  livestock  selling 
for  35  cents  at  the  marketplace. 
It  is  the  biggest  rip-ofif  i^  food  history. 
Livestock  farmers  are  ibsing  $100  to 
$200  a  head  and  going  bankrupt.  Con- 
sumers are  still  paying  peak-high  prices 
for  meat  3  months  after  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  the  livest^k  market. 
Who  is  to  blame?  That  i$  the  question. 
We  on  the  committee  are  attempting 
to  find  out.  I 

We  don't  want  gfuesses — ^vague 
charges — and  mere  accusations  of 
blame — we  want  solid  evidence. 

Included  in  this  appropjiation  bill  are 
funds  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  complete  an  exhaustive)  investigation 
This  study  will  be  comple 
of  this  year. 

I  think  the  mere  impai 
ings  of  this  study  will  go 
creating  a  sensible  and  n 
ing  system  between  farm  prices  and  re- 
tail prices.  If  not.  then  we  have  some 
basis  to  go  from  there,  if  need  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  as  the 
minority  member  of  this  ^subcommittee, 
I  think  this  is  the  best  and  most  fiscally 
responsible  appropriations  bill  I  have 
seen  in  all  my  10  years  oi  i  this  commit- 
tee. I  recommend  it  for  y<  ur  serious  and 
thoughtful  consideration. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  V  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentl<man  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fiom  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  so  that  we  mi^t  make  some 
legislative  history. 

On  page  81  of  the  rei  ort  there  is  a 
section  entitled  "Import  inspections." 

Now,  the  record  shows  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  inspects  only 
10  percent  of  the  dain  imports  that 
come  into  this  country. 

The  record  also  shows  hat  12  percent 
on  an  average  of  the  daify  imports  that 
they  do  inspect  are  found  to  be  contam- 
inated in  some  form  so :  that  they  are 
not  fit  for  human  consumption  whether 
because  of  pesticides,  residues,  or  rodent 
hair  or  flies  or  whatevei 
pjort  says  "from  existing 
and  Drug  Administration!  should  give  in- 
creased inspection  coverage  to  imports 
with  special  attention 
dairy  imports." 

I  would  like  to  know 
tee's  intention  was  that 
Drug  Administration  ins]  >ect  all  of  these 
imports  of  dairy  produ<ts  which  have 
been  shown  by  spot  che<ks  to  need  full 
inspection  to  protect  the 
sumer  and  the  American 
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quality 
country. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Ndrth  Dakota.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  sul  committee  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Adiiinistration  in- 
spect enough  so  that  th  rough  the  ran- 


dom sampling  technique  they  know  that 
the  imports  are  up  to  the  hign  standards 
required  of  food  produced  inj  this  coun- 
try. That  does  not  necessaril^  mean  that 
they  inspect  every  pound,  but  it  certain- 
ly means  that  they  take  random  samples 
of  every  lot  that  comes  intq  this  coun- 
try. I 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  FDA  came 
before  our  committee  and  toild  us  about 
new  mobile  laboratory  vans  that  they 
were  building  to  enable  them  (to  drive  out 
on  the  piers.  They  are  doiiig  that  now 
and  sampling  the  food  as  it  comes  off  the 
ships.  I 

The  language  which  we  put  in  the  re- 
port was  in  response  to  contacts  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  my 
good  friend,  who  is  asking  this  question 
now  and  who  appeared  before  our  sub- 
committee as  representing  the  largest 
dairy  producing  area  in  the  country.  He 
wisely  and  well  pointed  out  ^he  need  for 
this  in  order  to  protect  the  consumers  as 
well  as  the  fanners  of  Ameoica. 

The  intention  of  the  cimmittee  is 
spelled  out  in  our  report  where  we  go  on 
to  say  that  if  additional  fimds  are  re- 
quired for  this,  the  committee  should  be 
so  informed  either  in  a  supplemental 
budget  request  or  in  the  legular  1976 
budget  request.  We  intend  ^o  do  every- 
thing we  can  possibly  do  tq  protect  the 
purity  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
food  that  the  American  public  eats. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  long  enough  for  me 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  genileman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  ?] 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Whitten  if  it  is  his  in- 
tention, or  the  committee's  I  intention  in 
the  language  in  the  report,  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  inspect  every 
lot  of  dairy  products  imported  into  this 
country  instead  of  inspecting  only  10 
percent  of  those  that  come  in. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  M  the  geiitleman  will 
yield,  may  I  say  to  my  colleague  that  if 
we  were  to  get  100-percent  inspection 
not  only  on  the  items  on  which  he  is 
interested  and  in  which  I  Eiin  interested, 
too,  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive.  We 
have  called  on  them  to  indrease  and  to 
strengthen  the  amount  of  protection  and 
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inspection  that  they  give 
correct  the  situation.  If  we 
tions  not  only  in  this  area  but  in  all 
areas  on  an  item-by-item  liasis,  I  think 
it  would  take  about  half  of 
So  I  catmot  say  that  I  ex]ject  them  to 
go  that  far.  I  would  expec  .  them,  from 
what  we  told  them  to  do,  tc 
number  of  inspections  to  tl  ke  point  that 
they  can  correct  the  problem  the  gen- 
tleman mentions.  But  that  is  as  far  as  I 
think  they  have  the  monei^  to  go.  The 
FDA  does  a  whole  lot  of  other  things 
as  the  gentleman  knows.  In  many  of 
these  areas  of  inspections  tl  le  cost  is  get 
ting  phenomenal.  So  I  do  not  expect 
that  they  have  the  funds  U  do  what  the 
gentleman  would  like,  tha^  is,  100  per- 
cent. 


Cer- 

the  present 

permitted  over 


cf 


8  million  pounds  of  contaminated  dairy 
products  to  be  imported  into  this  coun- 
try and  consumed  by  the  American  pub- 
lic under  the  belief  that  they  were  get- 
ting a  wholesome  product  such  as  the 
domestic  product  is. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  certainly  do  not,  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  the  language  in 
the  bill.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  ex- 
pect them  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
inspection  so  that  it  will  bring  about  a 
correction  of  the  problem. 

The  gentleman  asked  me  if  I  thought 
there  were  funds  sufficient  to  do  It  on 
a  100  percent  basis.  I  explained  that  I  do 
not  think  there  are. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  But  the 
Committee's  report  also  invited  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  to  come  back 
if  they  needed  more  money  in  order  to  do 
an  adequate  inspection  job. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  'That  is  right,  I  think 
that  was  a  fair  request.  I  am  sure  it  will 
have  the  attention  of  this  committee,  be- 
cause we  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  we  need  to  protect  the 
American  public  within  the  limits  that 
are  possible. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin that  if  by  the  use  of  such  random 
sampling  they  find  and  confiscate  a  suf- 
ficient qtiantity  of  products,  that  this  is 
going  to  ca31  to  their  attention,  the  need 
for  action  and  will  have  a  significant  ef- 
fect on  the  quality  of  their  products,  so 
that  I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  do  require  enough  random  sam- 
pling so  that  We  can  assure  the  consum- 
ers of  a  good  quality  product. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thomson) 
does  not  suggest  that  we  should  harrass 
the  imported  products  by  inspections 
that  are  out  of  dimension  with  those  con- 
ducted on  commodities  produced  in  this 
country.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  local 
and  domestic  producers  who  would  fail 
inspection.  Is  the  inspection  of  imported 
products  any  less  in  degi-ee,  or  is  the 
method  used  in  such  inspections  any  dif- 
ferent than  those  applied  to  domestic 
products? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Inspections  are  much  less,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  dairy  products  in  foreign 
countries,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin referred  to,  as  well  as  beef 
products. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
levels  of  inspection  should  be  equal.  We 
should  try  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
for  both  domestic  and  imported  products 
to  make  sure  that  the  American  con- 
sumer is  getting  a  proper  product. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  the  intent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  Ameri- 
cans consume  millions  of  pounds  of  sub- 
standard products  that  come  Into  the 
coimtry  because  of  the  low  quality  con- 
trol standards  in  those  countries.  Their 
farms  and  their  factories  operate  in  ways 
that  do  not  meet  the  standards  which 
American  dalrjrmen,  for  instance,  have 
to  meet.  The  American  dairyman  is  in- 
spected on  his  farm,  In  the  cheese  fac- 


tories. In  the  creameries,  and  all  along 
the  line. 

All  I  want  to  do  is  prevent  unfair  com- 
petition for  the  American  producers,  and 
also  to  protect  the  American  consumers 
agahist  the  poor  quality  imported  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  agree  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  get  the  same  level  of  in- 
spection and  quality  controls. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  might 
point  out  that  there  is  a  bill  pending  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  this 
House  that  would  send  American  dairy 
inspectors  to  every  daily  producer  all 
over  the  world.  The  cost  of  this  would  be 
exorbitant.  However,  the  situation  is  get- 
ting so  critical  that  even  such  a  drastic 
remedy  is  getting  some  support  in  the 
House.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  that 
far  and  do  that.  I  believe  we  can  take 
care  of  the  problem  by  bringing  these 
units  down  to  the  dockside  and  inspect- 
ing each  lot.  If  we  can  Inspect  each  lot, 
we  could  then  assure  that  we  would  have 
a  quality  imported  product,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  wholesome  product. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  might  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  vsith 
the  price  situation  as  it  is  in  this  country 
that  I  think  the  dairy  industry  should 
endeavor  to  be  redeemed.  People  will  go 
back  to  drinking  milk  if  the  price  starts 
to  get  somewhere  near  what  toe  con- 
sumer can  pay  for  it. 

I  also  might  say  that  right  now  I  believe 
that  butter  is  lower  in  price  them  most 
forms  of  oleo  and  butter  substitutes.  I 
think  more  and  more  people  are  realizing 
that  the  natural  food  is  better  than  the 
substitute,  and  they  will  probably  return 
butter  to  their  diets. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate the  point  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik), 
has  made.  It  is  a  very  important  point, 
and  it  is  a  matter  that  the  consumer 
should  realize  but,  to  go  one  step  further, 
and  not  just  talk  about  imported  prod- 
ucts such  as  dairy  products  and  beef,  but 
in  connection  with  the  production  of 
wheat  and  the  use  of  herbicides.  Wild 
oats  is  a  weed  that  seriously  affects  the 
spring  wheat  produced  here  and  abroad. 
An  international  chemical  company  has 
developed  a  chemical  known  as  Endovan 
that  effectively  controls  this  weed  but 
our  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  not  as  yet  cleared  it,  because  they 
are  not  sure  what  the  residue  might  be 
that  is  left  in  the  wheat.  But  the  Cana- 
dians can  use  it,  and  the  Canadian  wheat 
we  imported  contains  this  chemical,  and 
thus  the  American  consumers  end  up  eat- 
ing bread  produced  from  Canadian  wheat 
that  has  been  treated  with  Endovan.  Yet 
this  chemical  is  not  available  for  the 
use  of  American  farmers,  so  we  allow 
wheat  to  be  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries containing  this  chemical.  If  It's  safe 
our  farmers  should  be  able  to  use  It;  If 
not.  Imports  treated  with  it  should  not  be 
allowed. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  that  the  Cana- 
dians put  a  ban  on  our  beef  because  they 
do  not  think  it  is  fit  or  stife  for  Canadi- 
ans. Is  that  a  legitimate  policy? 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  it  is  a  price  protecting  deal  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  Government.  It 
was  a  gimmick  that  they  could  seize  on. 
Stilbestrol  was  being  used  in  Canada. 
They  have  used  it  for  a  long  time.  They 
put  import  bans  on  our  beef,  claiming 
there  might  be  something  wrong  because 
we  were  using  stilbestrol,  but  Its  more 
a  price-enhancing  deal  for  their  farmers 
because  the  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof  in 
Canada  is  7  cents  higher  than  it  is  here. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Did  we  ban  it  ourselves? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  We 
banned  it  for  a  time,  and  then  we  went 
back  to  using  it.  pending  a  court  reso- 
lution of  the  matter.  Nobody  has  been 
able  to  prove  yet  that  the  residue  foxmd 
in  beef  tissue  Is  harmful.  But  that  is 
another  long  story. 

I  appreciate  this  matter  being  brought 
up  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  has  so  well  pointed 
out,  there  are  many  questionable  items 
in  this  bill  that  probably  should  not  be 
in  an  agricultural  appropriation  bill.  For 
the  record,  I  want  to  read  just  one  sent- 
ence from  the  rejwrt. 

The  consumer  programs  also  Include  $4 
biUlon  for  food  stamps,  an  Increase  of  $900 
million  over  last  year. 

I  recall  that  just  a  few  years  ago  this 
appropriation  was  weU  under  $100  mil- 
lion. It  hardly  seems  fair  that,  in  a  sense, 
this  $4  billion  item  is  charged  to  the 
farmers  of  America.  I  beUeve  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  that  in  a  sense  it  is 
charged  to  the  farmers  of  America  be- 
cause it  is  in  an  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  bringing  that 
matter  up.  As  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  this  could  well  be  known  as  the 
consumer  appropriation  bill  of  1975  rath- 
er than  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership  of  this  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  for  very 
lucidly  pointing  out  the  brutal  treatment 
that  beef  and  pork  producers  have  taken 
in  the  matter  of  prices  in  the  last  sev- 
eral months.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  that  would  provide  any  direct  reUef 
other  than  the  increased  appropriation 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  go 
into  this  matter? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  The 
key  thhig,  I  think,  that  will  help  the 
situation  Is  the  funding  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  direction  that 
the  subcommittee  gave  them  to  investi- 
gate the  gigantic  ripoff  of  the  American 
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consumer.  If  they  can  bring  a  case  and 
indict  a  few  people,  and  maybe,  hope- 
fully, put  somebody  behind  bars,  it  would, 
I  think,  straighten  out  the  Industry 
faster  than  anything  else  that  can  be 
done. 

Last  week  choice  dressed  beef  hanging 
in  the  cooler  was  priced  at  57  cents  a 
pound  in  Chicago  so  hamburger  ought 
to  be  costing  55  cents  a  pound.  The 
housewife  ought  to  be  able  to  go  into 
the  supermarket  and  buy  prime  ribs  for 
99  cents;  T-bone  steak  should  not  cost 
more  than  $1.35  a  poimd.  The  fact  of  the 
matter,  of  coiu-se,  is  that  the  consumer 
knows  that  is  not  the  case. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  lu-ges  the 
houaewife  to  go  out  smd  buy  beef  because 
it  is  the  greatest  bargain  ever.  It  is,  at 
the  farm  price  level.  It  is  lower  than  it 
was  24  years  ago,  but  not  to  the  house- 
wife. The  only  way  owe  market  system 
can  work  is  if  the  low  prices  at  the  farm 
level  can  pass  on  to  the  consumer  so 
that  they  can  take  advantage  of  the 
nutritious  beef  at  bargain  prices  and  eat 
our  way  out  of  the  temporary  problem. 
The  housewife  gets  it  in  the  neck 
twice;  flrst,  because  she  is  paying  too 
much  now;  second,  as  more  and  more 
farmers  go  bankrupt,  there  is  going  to 
be  less  and  less  beef  and  pork  and  other 
meat  products  aroimd  so  that  she  will 
really  have  to  pay  a  high  price  in  a  year 
or  two,  if  she  will  be  able  to  find  enough 
beef  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  pre- 
cisely correct  that  the  differential  in 
price  received  by  farmers  as  compsu-ed 
with  those  paid  by  consumers  Is  not  be- 
ing reflected  on  the  meat  counters  of  this 
country  either  for  beef  or  pork. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  That 
Is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Bat  there  Is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  would  directly  relieve  the 
situation  of  the  beef  and  pork  producers 
other  than  the  reference  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  No; 
unless  the  Congress  passes  legislation  for 
emergency  loans  they  are  in  trouble.  I 
understand  that  Is  before  a  committee 
and  It  could  be  fxmded  out  of  CCC  funds 
or  wherever  Congress  directed,  and  those 
or  supplemental  appropriation  fimds 
would  have  to  be  used  for  this  program. 
Mr.  GROSS.  There  Is  nothing  In  the 
bill  for  that? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  No, 
because  there  is  no  authority,  there  is 
nothing  In  this  bill  to  cover  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

t£r.  VANIK.  I  seem  to  remember  that 
Secretary  Butz  2  years  ago  said  that  beef 
at  $2  a  pound  would  be  a  great  bargain. 
He  wanted  a  free  market.  He  said  we 
should  get  the  Government  out  of  agri- 
culture. He  urged  the  cattlemen  to  sell 
wherever  they  wanted  to  In  the  world 
notwithstanding  shortages  and  higher 
prices  to  the  American  consumer.  Amer- 
ican food  became  cheap  because  of  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  the  American 
producers  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  take  the  food  out  of  our  domestic 
stock  and  sell  it  abroad.  But  the  free 
market  works  two  ways.  Apparently  the 


cattlemen  want  a  no-risk  business.  They 
want  a  free  market  when  prices  are  high 
and  Federal  help  when  prices  fall  In 
anything.  I  do  not  know  l>ow  they  can 
expect  to  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Nortji  Dakota.  If 
my  colleague  will  again  accept  our  bless- 
ings for  having  brought  up  Rn  Important 
point,  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture  did, 
in  fact,  last  year  teU  the  consumers  of 
America  that  beef  at  $2  a  .pound  was  a 
bargain,  and  beef  at  $2  ^  pound  is  a 
bargain  compared  to  the  increased  prices 
of  automobiles  or  compared  to  the  cost 
of  color  television  sets,  and  all  the  rest. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  that  beef 
today  is  selling  for  exactly  the  same  price 
at  the  farm  level  as  was  determined  to 
be  a  fair  price  when  President  Harry 
Tnunan  put  price  ceilings  on  during  the 
Korean  war.  At  that  time  an  automobile 
was  selling  at  $1,500.  and  tve  pay  $4,500 
for  it  now.  Beef  has  not  g  me  up  three- 
fold, but  television  sets  snd  the  other 
things  the  cc«isumers  taki  for  granted 
have  gone  up. 

My  point  is  we  want  to  nake  the  free 
market  system  work,  as  ooy  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  his  pointed  out. 
but  unless  the  producers  and  the  farm- 
ers as  well  as  the  consiimers  can  bene- 
fit, then  the  system  will  net  work.  What 
we  are  faced  with  now,  and  it  is  some- 
thing I  hope  Congress  will  consider  at 
another  time  in  another  committee,  is 
whether  it  will  be  In  the  oonsumers'  in- 
terests and  the  coimtry's  interest  to  pass 
emergency  loan  fund  legislation  so  the 
farmer-feeders  will  be  rescued  from 
bankruptcy  so  they  will  be  there  a  year 
from  now  to  provide  the  American  con- 
sumers with  the  food  they  heed. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Can  we  be  mire  these  loan 
funds  will  not  be  used  to  bail  out  doc- 
tors, bankers,  and  lawyers  who  invested 
in  tax  shelters?  1 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Norifi  Dakota.  If  I 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  I  would  fol- 
low the  reasoning  of  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  Again,  compared  to 
other  costs,  beef  should  be  bringing  much 
more  than  it  is  at  the  f^um.  It  is  not 
bringing  that  at  the  fan*  and  It  ought 
to  be  costing  less  to  tha  consiuner,  so 
the  consumer  could  help  t^  farmer  and 
they  could  work  their  w^y  out  of  this 
problem.  i 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  toe  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  bhahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Ndrth  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  f  jom  California. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  recall  a  week  or  so  ago  the  House  failed 
to  pass  any  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
I  note  on  page  2  of  the  bill  that  there 
is  an  appropriation  for  the  Sugar  Act 
program.  Could  the  gentleman  comment 
on  that  for  us?  J 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Nort^  Dakota.  What 
we  failed  to  pass  was  an  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  so  it  expires  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  These  are  fUnds  that  take 
care  of  the  crop  now  in  the  gromid  and 
which  is  still  covered  under  that  act. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  about  any- 
body who  wants  to  plant  sugar  beets  in 
October  1975:  is  he  covered? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  N<irth  Dakota.  If 
the  crop  Is  determined  t4  be  in  the  crop 
year  of  1975,  it  is  not  dovered.  If  it  is 


determined  to  be  the  crop  yea  r  of  1974  it 
would  be  covered. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  the  question 
I  am  asking.  How  did  the  members  in 
the  committee  decide  whether  this  ap- 
propriation would  cover  that  er  not? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  This 
appropriation  covers  those  beets  and 
cane  that  will  be  harvestedi  and  mar- 
keted in  calendar  year  197^.  It  is  my 
assumption,  that  anything  harvested 
after  the  calendar  year  1974J  would  not 
be  covered  by  the  Sugar  Act  lunless  it  is 
extended.  It  would  not  get  thte  benefit  of 
these  funds. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  fiscal  year  ends 
on  June  30, 1974,  so  does  that  mean  any- 
body who  plants  after  June  30  is  not 
covered?  ' 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  No; 
anyone  who  harvests  in  the  calendar 
year  1974;  the  crop  years  ane  not  fiscal 
years. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Djakota.  Con- 
gress taras  a  lot  of  things  aroimd,  but 
they  cannot  make  things  gqrow  a  year 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  fully 
If  somebody  plants  in  Oct 
year,  are  they  covered  tm( 
rangement? 

Mr.  AIODREWS  of  North  ^ 
because  that  would  be  for  the  harvest 
year  of  1975.  i 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  onlj 
plant  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  : 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  CI 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   ANDREWS  of  Nort 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fron 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  inter^ted  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  VANnc) ,  if  I  may  have  his  attention. 

Yes,  free  trade  has  been  too  much  of  a 
one-way  street,  and  against  the  United 
States.  That  is,  in  part,  because  of  the 
liberal  House  Committee  oh  Ways  and 
Means  which  has  written  akid  extended 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  [through  the 
years.  That  committee  haf  practically 
wiped  out  all  tariffs,  so  we  liave  no  pro- 
tection, or  virtually  no  protection. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  wtould  see  the 
light  and  understand  that  its  so-called 
reciprocal  trade  has  operated  all  too 
much  and  all  too  often  at  a  one-way 
street  for  the  benefit  of  ojr  wonderful 
friends,  the  foreigners,  wmerever  they 
may  be  around  the  world. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chaimian,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further?     I 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  With  respect  to  the  Trade 
Act  we  just  passed  and  which  is  langiUsh- 
ing  in  the  other  body,  this  act  was  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  agricultural  ex- 
ports of  this  coimtry.  The  whole  thrust 
of  that  act  was  to  give  the  President  wide 
discretion  to  promote  the  sale  of  agri- 
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cultural  products,  perhaps  at  the  expense, 
as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burki  ,  would  say, 
at  Che  expense  of  the  indua  brlal  produc- 
ing sectors  of  this  country.  It  is  really 
an  agricultural  promotion  tct. 


Mr.  GROSS.  A  large  part  of  our  agri- 
cultural exports  have  not  been  sold.  We 
have  given  them  away  \mder  Public  Law 
480,  and  as  the  gentleman  knows,  for  for- 
eign currencies  we  could  not  take  out  of 
the  benefited  country.  We  have  not  sold 
much  of  anything  or  acquired  much  of 
anything,  not  even  appreciation. 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  barter  the 
arms  we  ^ip  to  Brazil  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  for  their  coffee.  We 
ought  to  be  doing  some  good  old-fash- 
ioned Yankee  trading  with  these  people, 
but  they  demand  cash  for  their  coffee. 

Moreover,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  helped  organize  the  international 
coffee  cartel  by  pushing  the  United  States 
into  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
So  we  helped  establish  a  cartel  and  the 
price  of  name-brand  coffee  has  climbed 
to  $1.35  a  pound. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Let  me  say  that  coffee  is 
$1.37  or  $1.39  a  pound  now  because  the 
coffee  agreement  is  not  working.  It  is  not 
operating  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  old  cartel  is  still 
working  and  the  coffee  market  is  as 
rigged  today  as  it  was  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  made  this  coun- 
try a  party  to  the  coffee  agreement.  Cof- 
fee prices  are  fixed  In  London,  as  the 
gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man, my  vote  was  cast  against  the  coffee 
agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  single  out  the 
gentleman.  I  referred  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  did  not  support  that 
agreement.  The  program  under  Public 
Law  480  was  put  through  this  Congress 
as  farm  legislation.  The  history  of  this 
Congress  clearly  describes  and  sets  the 
record  straight.  It  was  the  farm  sector  of 
our  economy  that  wanted  Public  Law  480. 
That  is  why  the  Congress  provided  it,  to 
give  some  relief  to  the  farmer  because  of 
the  surplus  accumulation.  Public  Law  480 
was  a  farm  program.  At  the  time  of  its 
adoption  it  was  primarily  designed  to 
help  farmers — the  humane  considera- 
tions were  incidental. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Well, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  well  knows, 
the  rest  of  our  colleagues  are  beginning 
to  resdize  how  important  the  food  for 
peace  program  was.  We  can  win  a  lot 
more  friends  with  food  than  we  can  with 
guns  and  bayonets. 

I  woiild  suspect,  from  the  progress  we 
have  been  making  in  the  Middle  East  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  that  it  has  been  be- 
cause we  do  have  food  and  other  nations 
do  not.  I  would  suspect,  from  the  agree- 
ments to  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia,  when 
Russia  opened  the  door  for  better  con- 
sultations, as  did  China,  the  reason  was 
because  we  did  have  the  food  and  they 
needed  it,  so  that  food  can  be  a  power- 
ful weapon  for  peace. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  want  to  say  that 
in  my  20  years  in  the  House,  I  have  voted 
enough  for  $100  billion  in  farm  supports, 
and  these  programs  gave  us  boimtiful 
supplies  of  food  at  reasonable  prices. 
Now,  we  are  in  a  free  market  situation, 
and  I  feel  the  American  consumer  has 
a  right  to  demand  that  despite  whatever 
it  costs  to  ball  out  agriculture,  he  has  a 
light  to  demand  that  food  will  be  ade- 


quate and  remain  in  adequate  supply 
and  available  at  a  decent  price,  and  be 
of  good  quaUty. 

That  is  the  goal  we  should  achieve  in 
this  farm  program,  and  I  hope  this  leg- 
islation is  directed  toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  The 
gentleman  does  realize  that  if  there  is 
not  $5  billion  in  the  form  of  direct  farm 
programs,  which  are  no  longer  in  this 
bill,  the  price  has  to  be  higher  in  the 
marketplace  to  take  care  of  what  used 
to  be  coming  through  in  the  form  of  price 
support.  That  stands  to  reason. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  agree  with  that. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
rather  concerned  this  morning  in  read- 
ing Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz's  re- 
marks. He  has  proposed  that  one  of  the 
ways  we  cam  handle  the  problem  con- 
cerning meat  is  for  the  purchaser  to 
buy  meat  and  store  it,  and  for  the  pro- 
ducer to  produce  less.  What  does  the 
gentleman  think  of  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  Is  this  problem  remedied  in  saiy 
way  in  the  bill  we  are  considering  today? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North.Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  pointed  out  earlier 
that  this  committee  has  instructed  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  inquire  in- 
to the  cause  of  the  price  differential  be- 
tween beef  at  the  farm  level  and  beef  for 
the  housewife  over  the  coimter  in  the 
store.  The  housewife  should  be  buying 
hsonbiirger  at  55  cents  a  pound  and 
prime  rib  at  99  cents  a  pound.  If  these 
low  farm  prices  were  passed  on,  we  could 
work  our  way  out  of  this. 

I  think  we  need  to  look  into  more  why 
the  housewife  and  consumer  is  being 
ripped  off  by  prices  rising  while  the 
farmer  is  going  bankrupt,  and  then  both 
farmers  and  consumers  would  benefit. 
This  really  needs  to  be  done,  and  it  can- 
not be  done  other  than  under  the  inves- 
tigative arm  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
Shield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  the  survey  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  the  food  industry, 
does  the  committee  direct  it  be  on  the 
basis  of  random  sampling,  or  will  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  be  able  to 
investigate  the  largest  companies  as 
well? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  As 
my  colleague  knows,  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  investigate 
specific  products  remains  Intact.  This  is 
what  we  intend  for  them  to  do,  investi- 
gate specific  firms  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Good.  That  means  they 
will  be  able  to  investigate  the  largest 
food  companies,  if  necessary,  on  other 
bases  than  by  taking  random  sampling. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  certainly  think  so. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  say  that  we  were 
very  fortunate,  I  think,  for  the  Congress 
to  have  the  experience  of  men  on  the 
committee  in  the  field  of  agricultiu'e  at 


the  working  level  <m  our  side,  and  oth- 
ers who  have  an  agricultural  back- 
groimd.  I  am  particulsu-ly  Indebted  to 
two  Members  on  the  Republican  side, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  and  Mr. 
ScHERLE  of  Iowa,  who  have  been  very 
active  in  the  field  of  agriculture  from 
the  ground  level  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  one  of 
the  more  experienced  men  in  the  Con- 
gress, who  has  rendered  great  service 
in  this  special  work  through  the  years. 
Due  to  the  rules,  we  sit  a  little  further 
apart,  but  nevertheless  we  are  not  sepa- 
rated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  CilLt.  Natcher)  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture-Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  Appro- 
priations once  again  brings  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  your  approval  the  an- 
nual appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

This  bill  provides  the  sum  of  $1.4  bil- 
lion for  the  regular  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultiu*,  $778  miUion  for 
the  food  for  peace  program  and  $4.1  bil- 
lion to  restore  capital  impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  sum  of  $815  million  is  recom- 
mended for  rural  development  activities, 
$1.3  billion  is  Included  for  environmental 
activities,  with  $644  miUion  of  tlds 
amount  recommended  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  $360  mil- 
lion is  for  our  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
This  bill  carries  the  sum  of  $5  bilUon 
for  consumer  programs  £md  included  in 
the  $5  billion  Is  $199  mUlion  for  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  $37  million  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  $36 
million  for  the  Consimier  Product  Safety 
Commission.  The  consumer  programs  in- 
clude $3,989,785,000  for  food  stamps 
which  is  an  increase  of  $989,785,000  over 
last  year.  The  total  amoimt  carried  in 
this  bill  is  $13.4  bilUon  which  is  $35  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  estimates  and  $2.8 
bilUon  above  the  1974  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  of 
America  is  rapidly  becoming  the  food 
basket  of  the  world,  and  the  picture 
should  be  bright  for  the  American  farm- 
er. During  the  past  several  months  the 
price  received  by  the  farmer  for  his  prod- 
ucts is  not  adequate,  and  it  Is  imperative 
that  the  people  In  this  coimtry  realize 
and  understand  fully  that  the  farmer  ts 
entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  our  national 
income.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  the  time  for  us  to  tiu-n  our  back  on 
agriculture. 

The  average  capital  investment  in  the 
family  farm  investment  has  increased 
nearly  tenfold  in  the  past  34  years  from 
$6,158  to  the  present  sum  of  $90,000.  The 
average  reutrn  on  farm  equities  has 
dropped  more  than  50  percent  in  this  pe- 
riod. We  have  fewer  and  fewer  people  re- 
maining on  our  Nation's  farms  and  we  all 
know  that  5  percent  of  our  people  who 
reside  on  the  farms  are  feeding  the  other 
95  percent  in  addition  to  themselves. 

An  average  of  nearly  800,000  people 
have  left  the  farm  in  each  of  the  last  5 
years.  We  are  now  down  to  a  farm  popu- 
lation of  about  10  million  people  as  com- 
pared to  two  and  a  half  times  that  uum- 
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ber  in  1950.  The  total  land  In  farms  in 
1950  was  1.2  billion  acres  as  compared  to 
1.1  bUll<Hi  acres  In  1965.  The  average  size 
of  a  farm  has  Increased  from  213  acres  to 
about  373  acres  during  the  period  1950- 
65. 

Today  a  great  many  of  our  young  peo- 
ple on  farms'  have  no  chance  to  get 
started  in  agrictiltiu-e  imless  they  either 
inherit  a  farm  or  succeed  in  borrowing  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  invest  in  land 
which  is  adequate  for  a  livelihood. 

One  way  to  assist  agriculture  is  to  keep 
our  farmland  in  production.  Here  is  the 
major  reason  why  our  soil  conservation 
program  and  research  programs  are  so 
Important.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  should  keep  in  mind  that 
agriculture  is  our  largest  Industry  and 
when  agriculture  is  in  trouble  our  coun- 
try is  in  trouble. 

The  assets  invested  in  agricultiu-e  to- 
day exceed  those  of  any  of  the  next  10 
largest  industries.  Agriculture  employs 
more  workers  than  any  other  major  in- 
dustry, and,  in  fact,  employs  23  times  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  the  coal 
and  oil  Industry  and  five  times  more  than 
the  number  employed  in  the  autc«nobile 
Industry.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  major 
marlcets  for  the  products  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry. It  spends  more  for  equipment 
than  any  of  the  other  large  industries. 
Agriculture  uses  more  steel  in  a  year  than 
Is  used  for  a  year's  output  of  passenger 
cars.  It  uses  more  petrcrieum  products 
than  any  other  industry  in  this  country. 
It  uses  more  rubber  each  year  than  is  re- 
quired to  produce  tires  for  6  million  au- 
tomobiles. Its  inventory  of  machinery 
and  equipment  exceeds  the  assets  of  the 
steel  Industry  and  is  five  times  that  of 
the  automobile  industry. 

Our  fanners  assets  at  this  time  are 
approximately  $310  billion.  In  1950  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  retail  food  dollar 
was  47  cents  and  twenty  years  later  it 
was  38  cents. 

Our  American  farmer  knows  how  to 
produce  and  today  our  country  is  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  food  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

Three- fourths  of  our  land  area  is  in 
private  ownership  and  60  i>ercent  is  in 
farms  and  ranches.  70  percent  of  our 
people  living  in  this  country  reside  in 
cities  and  they  occupy  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  land  in  this  country. 

If  our  country  is  to  survive  and  pros- 
per, we  must  continue  to  be  interested 
In  and  to  assist  when  necessary  our  cus- 
todians of  the  natural  resources  in  this 
country.  It  is  imperative  that  we  reforest 
our  lands,  protect  our  watersheds,  and 
conserve  our  soil  and  water.  We  must 
leave  to  the  future  generations  a  fertile 
land  and  a  land  sufficient  to  produce 
food  for  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  country  was 
first  settled  we  had  8  billion  board  feet 
of  fine  timber.  According  to  recent  fig- 
ures, we  are  down  to  less  than  2  billion 
board  feet.  Instead  of  450  million  acres 
of  arable  farmlands  we  are  now  down  to 
about  150  million  acres.  Back  in  the 
1930's  when  we  started  having  serious 
trouble  with  the  dust  storms  we  suddenly 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  we  were  wear- 
ing out  tJae  land  in  certain  sections  of 
this  coimtry  and  to  correct  this  situa- 


tion we  set  up  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  To  be  quite  frank  'with  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  today  still  does  not 
contain  enough  money  for  soil  conserva- 
tion, research,  and  the  programs  that 
protect  agriculture.  Nearly  every  year  we 
have  to  restore  funds  in  tbe  bill  for  soil 
conservation  and  for  our  many  research 
programs.  Reductions  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  during  the  past  20 
years  that  our  committee  simply  would 
not  go  sdong  with,  and  w«  not  only  re- 
stored the  amounts  but  on  a  great  many 
occasions  increased  the  orerall  amount 
above  the  amoimt  appropriated  for  the 
previous  year,  thereby  placing  these  pro- 
grams in  a  position  where  they  could 
properly  functl(»i  and  protect  our 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  knovi  that  the  de- 
mand for  food  is  increasing  and  that 
farm  exports  are  at  a  new  high.  Exports 
are  now  running  over  $10  billion  for 
each  fiscal  year  and  at  uie  same  time 
most  family  farmers  havejnot  been  able 
to  obtain  incomes  compa^ble  to  what 
their  labor  and  investm^t  could  earn 
in  other  sectors  of  the  ec(iiomy.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  are  losing  people  ev- 
ery year  from  the  family  farm.  The 
American  farmer  natiu'ally  expects  to 
receive  a  higher  net  farm  Income  at  this 
time  but  he  is  confronted  with  higher 
taxes  and  higher  farm  operating  costs. 

We  say  to  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiu*  every  year  when  ttiey  appear  to 
justify  their  budget  befort  our  subcom- 
mittee that  it  is  the  duty  <tf  this  Depart- 
ment to  make  every  effoH  possible  to 
see  that  farm  income  is  Increased  and 
that  this  Department  must  make  every 
effort  to  strengthen  the  family  farm  so 
that  it  can  keep  its  important  role  as  the 
primary  factor  in  agricolture  and  in 
American  society.  We  say  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  each  year  that  we 
must  make  every  effort  to  increase  agri- 
cultural exports  and  we  should  agree 
that  one  of  the  primary  missions  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultura  is  to  continue 
to  make  every  effort  to  pl^ce  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  rancher '  in  a  position 
where  he  has  the  opportunity  to  earn 
incomes  consistent  with  investment  of 
capital  and  comparable  to  returns  in 
other  segments  of  our  ecc«iomy. 

Today  in  our  country  we  have  in  cul- 
tivation some  385  million  acres  of  land. 
We  have  some  300  million  acres  in  crops 
harvested,  and  some  60  million  acres  in 
grasses  and  legimies.        ] 

During  the  past  3  montMs  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  change  insofar  as  meat  prices 
received  by  the  farmer  $.re  concerned. 
Tills  is  a  serious  matter,  |^r.  Chairman, 
and  on  June  13,  1974, 1  dfc-ected  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  President  Nixon: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  tielleve  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  mtist  relmpose  the 
beef  Import  quota  as  provldfed  by  law. 

In  addition.  It  seems  to  nie  that  It  would 
be  advisable  to  enter  into  negotiations  to 
open  the  door  to  beef  sales  t  >  Canada,  Japan 
and  the  European  Commoi  Market  coun- 
tries. If  necessary,  the  government  should 
buy  additional  supplies  fat  school  lunch, 
military  and  needy  programal 

I  respectfully  request  th^t  you,  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  proceed  to  relmpose  the 
beef  import  quota  as  providi  d  by  law  and  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation concerning  the  prlc  ^s  now  received 
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by  the  b«ef  and  cattle  prodiicers  In  this 
country. 

With  cordial  good  wisbee,  I  anl. 
Sincerely  yotirs,  [ 

WnXIAM  H.  NJ0CBXR, 

MemXter  or  Congreu. 

Shortly  thereafter  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing answer. 

Dear  Mr.  Natcher:  Thl«  Is  to  acknowledge 
and  thank  you  for  your  June;  13  letter  to 
the  President  expressing  concefn  about  the 
problems  confronting  the  cattle  industry,  and 
urging  that  action  bo  taken  to  |  alleviate  the 
situation.  ! 

As  you  may  know,  Kennetb  Rush  an- 
nounced Wednesday  that,  at  th*  direction  of 
the  President,  be  and  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Butz  have  called  a  high-level  meeting 
at  the  White  House  next  Monday  to  discuss 
the  red  meat  supply  c\nd  price  situation.  Rep- 
resentatives of  several  government  agencies, 
meat  packing  flrmfi.  food  chains,  farm  credit 
Institutions,  cattlemen  and  b()g  producers 
have  been  Invited  to  participate  in  the  meet- 
ing. I 

Secretary  Butz  will  report  ati  the  meeting 
on  U.S.  discussions  with  Canada,  Japan,  and 
Common  Market  representative  about  re- 
strictions these  nations  have  placed  on  meat 
Imports.  I 

You  may  be  assured  that  yourl  views  on  this 
subject  have  been  discussed  w<th  the  Presi- 
dent's agricultural  and  econotnlc  advisors, 
and  I  wUl  be  pleased  to  see  thtt  your  letter 
is  called  to  the  President's  atjentlon  upon 
his  return  to  Washington. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Max  L.  Fried^ 
Deputy  Assistant  to  th^  President. 


On  Monday  of  this  week,  meetings 
were  held  at  the  White  Hojuse  and  we 
are  now  making  every  effort  to  see  that 
this  problem  is  solved.  Unle^  it  is  solved 
the  livestock  producers  of  ihls  coimtry 
will  go  bankrupt  and  then,  j  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  will  really  see  a  change  in  the 
economy  of  this  country. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no 
longer  can  we  live  on  this  Earth  and  con- 
tinue polluting  the  air,  water,  and  the 
land.  Beginning  in  the  year  1965  we 
started  programs  which  should  correct 
many  problems  that  we  have  Insofar  as 
cleaning  up  our  environment  is  con- 
cerned. As  we  know,  Mr.  Cnairman,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
currently  charged  with  the  i  administra- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  jthe  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972, 
the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1^2,  and  the 
Marine  Protection,  Researcl 
tuaries  Act  of  1972.  This  i; 
most  important  agencies  in 
this  country  today,  and  ceHainly  it  is 
our  duty  to  see  that  this  ag^cy  is  prop- 
erly funded  and  given  eve: 
in  the  administration  of  the  programs 
under  all  of  the  acts  that  il  have  just 
enumerated.  This  bill  carries  adequate 
funds  for  this  agency. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coim- 
cll  and  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
was  created  by  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969  and  ttie  Environ- 
mental Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970 
and  now  operates  as  a  single)  entity.  This 
council  is  required  to  prepaite  sin  annual 
environmental  report  and  1$  further  re- 
quired to  prepare  recommendations  to 
the  President  on  national  policies  for 
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improving  environmental  qusdity  and  to 
conduct  investigations,  analyzing  condi- 
tions, and  trends.  This  bill  carries  $2,- 
525,000  for  the  Council  and  $644,250,000 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Asency. 

This  bill  contains  $207,789,000  for  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service;  $202,789,000 
is  for  research. 

The  bill  also  contains  recommenda- 
tions for  approval  of  the  sum  of  $217,- 
097,000  for  our  Extension  Service.  This 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  services  in 
the  Department,  and  we  are  especially 
blessed  in  Kentucky  vrtth  outstanding 
men  and  women  in  our  Extension  Serv- 
ice. For  a  period  of  10  years  now,  I  have 
made  every  effort  to  see  that  the  salaries 
for  the  Extension  Service  in  Kentucky 
were  raised  and  again  this  year  discussed 
this  matter  in  detail  during  the  hearings 
with  the  Director  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice as  well  as  the  other  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Kentucky  at 
one  time  was  next  to  the  bottom  as  far 
as  s^aries  are  concerned.  We  are  further 
up  the  list  today  but  still  salaries  should 
be  increased. 

This  bill  contains  $41,265,000  for  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service. 

The  provisions  in  the  bill  provide  for 
$778,473,000  under  PubUc  Law  480.  We 
recommend  $172,382,000  for  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service. 

We  authorize  and  recommend  $650 
million  for  the  rural  electrification  re- 
volving fimd,  and  $150  million  for  the 
telephone  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  amendments  from  time 
to  time  are  offered  by  Members  when  this 
bill  Is  up  imder  general  debate  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House.  Each  year,  for  a 
number  of  years  now,  a  number  of  us 
have  attempted  to  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  tliis  bill  was  Just  as  fair  to  one 
section  of  our  country  as  to  the  other 
sections.  When  amendments  are  offered 
and  the  sections  of  the  country  which 
are  not  affected  then,  they  should  keep 
In  mind  that  some  commodity  that  they 
are  very  much  concerned  about  might 
become  involved  later  on.  It  is  right  easy 
for  a  Member  to  say  that  in  my  congres- 
sioiuil  district  we  do  not  produce  a  cer- 
tain commodity  and  tJieref ore  I  can  vote 
for  an  amendment  which  takes  the 
money  out  of  this  bill  for  assistance  with 
this  particular  commodity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  years  now 
I  have  tried  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this 
kind  of  voting.  Figs  and  nuts  are  not 
produced  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky,  but  when  these 
commodities  are  in  trouble  I  am  con- 
cerned about  it.  Tobacco  Is  produced  In 
my  district  and  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  this  commodity.  The  same 
applies  to  many  other  matters  that  are 
called  before  the  House  from  time  to 
time.  Amendments  will  be  offered  today 
idilch  do  not  directly  affect  the  district 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  but 
certainly  I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  for 
amendments  which  hurt  other  sections 
of  our  country  and  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  Just  because  It  might  be  a 
good  poUtteal  vote.  I  do  hope  that  as  we 
proceed  with  this  bill  under  the  5-minute 


rule  that  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  regardless  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country  they  are  from  will 
keep  in  mind  that  this  bin  is  a  bill  that 
protects  the  Ameiican  farmer  and  our 
consumer.  It  is  a  bill  that  provides  for  the 
people  in  our  50  States.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  amendments  be 
adopted  which  destroy  programs  pro- 
vided for  under  this  bill  which  have  been 
successful  all  down  through  the  years 
and  which  have  produced  benefits  for 
our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  this  bill 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Ml'.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
interested  in  the  gentleman's  remarks 
reflecting  his  strong  support  for  the  soil 
conservation  program. 

However,  the  thing  that  bothers  me 
is  that  when  I  look  at  the  appropriation 
for  the  soil  conservation  program,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  on  page  71,  the 
Department  asked  for  $192,826,000,  the 
committee  recommends  $192,116,000,  a 
cut  of  of  $710,000. 

Now,  really  the  cut  Itself  does  not 
make  up  for  the  increased  costs  due  to 
inflation.  Actually  we  are  not  even  hold- 
ing our  own.  

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Kansas  that  there  is  $11  million  more 
in  this  bill  than  there  was  last  year  for 
soil  conservation. 

The  difference,  as  the  gentleman 
points  out,  is  relative  to  a  matter  per- 
taining to  the  space  items. 

As  far  as  the  increase  is  concerned, 
there  is  $11  million  more  in  the  bill  than 
there  was  last  year,  that  is,  more  than 
the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  budget 
estimate  Is  $192,800,000,  and  the  recom- 
mendation In  this  bill  is  for  $192,116,000. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Let  me  direct  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  tables  that  ap- 
pears on  page  120  of  the  report.  The 
gentleman  is  looking  only  to  conservation 
operations.    

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
Soil  Conservation  Service  we  have  a  total 
of  $359,641,000,  which  is  an  increase,  and 
we  have  an  Increase  of  $19,020,000  over 
budget  estimates. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sun 
talking  about  a  speciflc  program. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Let  us  go  to  another 
program — watershed  planning.  Just  re- 
cently I  contacted  the  soil  cwiservation 
program  pe(»>Ie  and  asked  about  funds 
for  the  watershed  planning  program.  I 
was  told  that  there  was  not  much  sense 
getting  into  this  program  imless  some- 
thing is  done  for  the  planning  service. 

Actually,  with  the  programs  now  on 
the  books  in  Kansas,  it  is  going  to  take 
about  15  years  to  complete  what  we  al- 
ready have,  and  yet  we  are  actually  cut- 
ting down  on  planning  funds. 

Why  did  the  committee  reduce  funds 


for  planning?  There  is  $10  million.  You 
have  allowed  $800,000  which  will  not 
start  to  take  care  of  the  increased  cost. 
When  we  get  to  watershed  flood  preven- 
tion and  operation  in  fiscal  1974,  it  to- 
taled $157  million.  The  budget  itself  cut 
it  to  $122.8  miilion  for  fiscal  1975  and  the 
committee  reduced  it  to  $122.6  million. 
Win  the  gentleman  frcun  Mississippi  or 
someone  explain  that  to  me? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  chaimutn. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  are  several 
things  involved  in  this.  The  gentleman 
knows,  we  have  had  a  few  problems  that 
existed  over  the  past  few  years,  and  one 
of  those  is  a  ceiling  on  personnel.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  many  oth- 
ers have  had  a  whole  lot  more  money 
than  they  were  permitted  to  use  because 
they  could  not  employ  the  people.  This 
was  because  the  OMB  imposed  a  ceiling 
on  the  number  of  pe<H>le  they  could  hire. 
Therefore  this  problem  is  involved. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  noted  in 
this  budget  we  have  put  $11  million 
above  the  budget  request,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  that  we  have  also  restored  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  5 
percent  of  which  can  go  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Program  for  teclinical  service — 
that  is,  hiring  people. 

Not  only  that,  but  in  our  rejjort  we  di- 
rected attention  to  this  and  called  on  the 
executive  branch,  including,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  to  give  relief 
on  the  ceiling  on  people,  because,  as  you 
know,  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram is  a  project  program,  but  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  composed  of 
technicians.  All  the  money  in  the  world 
will  not  help  you  if  they  will  not  let  you 
have  the  technicians. 

So,  with  the  limit  on  the  number  of 
people  concerned,  we  believe  we  have 
taken  care  of  it. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Does  the  watershed  and 
flood  prev»ition  operations  call  for  more 
people  or  for  more  money  to  carry  on 
projects  already  planned? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  is  people. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  And  that  Is  the  sole 
reason  why  we  are  not  carrying  on  these 
programs? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  They  are  programs 
carried  on,  as  far  as  the  Son  Conserva- 
tion Service  is  craicemed,  by  people.  We 
have  programs  where  the  local  people 
can  borrow  funds  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  pay  for  some  of 
the  costs  involved. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  crt- 
league  the  gentleman  from  lUinois  <Mr. 

FiNDLEY) . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  this  body 
very  wisely  enacted  a  Budget  Control 
Act.  Oat  of  our  Members  nevertheless 
predicted  freely  that  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly work  and  that  we  would  each  be  in 
our  own  way  parties  to  its  destruction. 

The  gentleman  who  heads  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  who  does 
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a  very  able  job  there  was  also  the  able 
cochairman  of  the  committee  that 
formulated  the  Budget  Control  Act. 

I  believe  it  was  a  great  achievement. 
However,  I  want  to  point  out  one  of  the 
problems  that  probably  motivated  our 
friend  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  when  he 
made  this  dire  forecast  about  the  future 
of  the  Budget  Control  Act.  I  cite  the  item 
of  food  stamps. 

On  page  94  of  the  committee  report  I 
see  language  that  reads  as  follows: 

In  view  of  existing  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  upward  adjustments  of  allowances 
proportionate  to  food  cost  increases  in  Jan- 
uary and  July  of  each  year,  additional  funds 
will  probably  be  required  for  this  program 
In  fiscal  year  1875. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  in  this 
room  who  has  not  listened  to  the  radio 
ads.  while  driving  to  and  from  the 
Hill,  asking  people,  "Are  you  getting  all 
of  the  food  stamps  you  are  entitled  to? 
Go  down  to  the  oflBce  and  make  sure  you 
are  getting  all  the  money  from  food 
stamps  you  are  entitled  to." 

This  promotion  obviously  is  having 
some  effect,  because  I  see  in  this  bill  an 
increase  for  food  stamps  of  $1  billion 
over  the  year  before. 

Now,  if  we  have  open  ended  authori- 
zations and  open  ended  funding,  which 
seems  to  be  implicit  in  this,  how  can  the 
Budget  Control  Act  ever  function? 

I  would  like  to  start  out  by  raising  a 
question  or  two  to  whomever  would  like 
to  respond. 

First,  how  far  do  you  think  this  food 
stamp  program  can  go?  We  have  $4 
billion  and  probably  more  for  fiscal  1975. 
If  this  formula  keeps  fvmctioning  as  it 
has.  and  as  the  food  stamps  are  psissed 
out  more  liberally  and  more  broadly  than 
they  have  been,  what  is  the  limit  to  this? 
Could  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
give  me  any  sort  of  an  estimate  as  to  how 
many  dollars  might  be  involved  eventu- 
ally in  this  program? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows 
that  you  have  to  try  to  keep  these  pro- 
grams in  line,  or  else  you  will  have  people 
taking  wheelbarrows  full  of  food  stamps 
to  the  stores.  The  gentleman  also  knows 
that  the  Congress  continues  to  increase, 
increase,  and  increase  these  programs. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  also  knows 
that  we  do  not  have  the  votes  on  the 
committee  to  correct  this. 

I  might  point  out  that  on  page  94  of 
the  report  we  make  this  comment : 

The  Committee  continues  to  'se  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  The  divided  authority  between  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
tributes to  the  difficulties  In  achieving  effi- 
cient management  of  this  program. 

The  welfare  agencies  make  the  deci- 
sion £is  to  the  eligibility,  and  then  the 
Congress  increases  the  eligibihty  by  low- 
ering the  levels  as  to  the  people  who  are 
entitled  to  food  stamps.  Then  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  handing  them 
out.  The  mechanics  are  almost  unwork- 
able. But  in  the  Congress  we  do  not  have 
the  votes  to  hold  this  program  down.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  whatever  we  put 
in  here,  that  when  it  reaches  the  other 
side,  the  gentleman  has  seen  it  increase 
time  after  time. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  high  cost  that 
the  families  are  paying  to  the  grocery 
stores  is  because  a  great  part  of  the  food 
in  the  grocery  stores  is  coming  out  the 
front  door  with  food  stamps. 

Food  stamps  are  now  available  to  peo- 
ple who  were  not  eligible  wtien  the  act 
was  first  passed.  The  act  oitginally  was 
just  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
what  they  had  and  what  it  took  to  pro- 
duce a  reasonable  meal.  n4w  the  pro- 
gram  has    grown    all   out    *'   

tion.  But  as  I  say,  I  do  not 
way  to  hold  it  down,  certaii 
mittee  cannot. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  How  does 
man  from  Mississippi  feel  tl 
out  under  the  proposed  budget  control 
act  with  no  limitations  ovfer  programs 
like  this?  Will  control  be  an*  better  once 
we  get  budget  control  enacted  into  law? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  gentteman  from 
Illinois  knows  that  I  was  not  on  the  con- 
ference. I  congratulate  the  Members  who 
were  on  that  conference  in  being  able  to 
stick  it  out,  and  to  work  together,  and 
bring  out  the  legislation  tliit  they  did. 

Obviously  this  is  a  step  ^n  the  right 
direction. 

But.  in  fairness.  I  have 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
tleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
it  depends  on  whether  then 
in  the  public  attitude,  a  ci^ange  in  the 
congressional  attitude,  and  I  whether  we 
have  nerve  enough  to  live  within  it. 

But,  when  things  get  badjenough  they 
usually  correct  themselves,  and  they  are 
getting  awfully  bad.  I 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  seems  t<)  me  that  we 
will  be  forced  to  establish!  expenditure 
ceilings  on  programs  of  this  port.  I  do  not 
mean  just  on  the  food  stamps,  I  am  also 
referring  to  all  commodity  i^ograms  and 
other  programs,  I  believe  that  we  do  have 
to  have  an  annual  limitatioii  of  expendi- 
tures on  these  programs.      I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  1 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes]  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  know  tliat  the  exist- 
ing law  gives  them  the  authority  to  pass 
out  the  food  stamps  on  an  fever-increas- 
ing cost  basis,  but  would  tlie  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  object  to  aa  amendment 
which  would  put  a  limit  Af,  say,  $3.99 
billion  as  the  maximimi  expenditure  l^at 
can  be  incurred  in  carrying;  out  the  food 
stamp  program  in  fiscal  1975?  If  the 
agency  were  confronted  witti  a  limitation 
like  that  they  would  have  to  live  within 
it  or  come  back  for  differiit  legislative 
authority. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  having  'agreed  on  a 
bill  in  which  we  have  held  things  in  line, 
I  feel  that  we  should  vote  fior  the  bill  as 
it  is  written.  Of  course,  as  an  individual, 
I  perhaps  might  feel  as  Uie  gentleman 
from  Illinois  does.  Howeveri  realizing  the 
facts  of  life,  and  knowing  the  vote  that 
we  get  here,  and  knowing  we  have  got 
to  face  the  other  body,  I  dc*  not  think  we 
would  have  any  chance  of  aaving  such  a 
thing  prevail. 

I  have  come  here  to  delend  this  bill, 
and  I  think  that,  all  thini  s  considered, 
that  this  is  the  best  we  cou  d  do, 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  agrees, 
though,  that  we  should  seek  t<)  establish 
expenditiu-e  limitations  for  pn^grams. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  think  we  will  have 
to.  I  think  much  of  the  reason  behind  the 
high  costs  that  we  are  faced  \pith  today 
is  because  a  tremendous  amount  of  the 
food  is  going  out  through  foqd  stamps. 
The  people  who  do  not  get  food  stamps 
have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  ^heir  food. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  One  more  brief  ques- 
tion: There  is,  apparently,  a  ijestoration 
of  capital  impairment  to  the  Cjommodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  the  amotmt  of  $4.1 
billion.  Does  that  fully  restorie  the  im- 
pairment? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  No.  It  Is  $180  million 
less  than  the  full  restoration.  | 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  answers.       1 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan   (Mr.  JDingell)  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
this  year  Congressman  Henrtt  S.  Reuss 
and  I  jointly  discovered  that  the  admin- 
istration, in  submitting  to  th«  Congress 
its  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  jyear  1975, 
sought  to  repeal  the  ll-year*old  Reuss 
amendment  for  protection  01  wetlands 
and  to  emasculate  Water  Bank  Act  pro- 
grams. In  a  February  14,  1974,  letter  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  we  said: 

We  are  appalled  that  the  Administration's 
Budget  for  Fiscal  Tear  1975  proposes  (a)  to 
repeal  the  "Reuss  Amendment"  which  htis 
for  the  jwist  eleven  years  helpetj  to  protect 
our  Nation's  wildlife,  including  migratory 
birds;  (b)  to  do  away  with  the  Water  Bank 
Program  which  the  Congress  lapt  year  re- 
affirmed after  rejecting  the  Administration's 
effort  to  terminate  it;  and  (c)  jto  transfer 
$14.7  million  of  carry-over  T^***'  Bank 
funds  to  a  new  Rviral  Environme|it  Program, 
with  the  expressed  piu-pose  of  giving  recrea- 
tion and  wildlife  a  lower  priority  basis  than 
at  present.  j 

•  •  •  •  I  • 

The  three  Administration  actions,  coupled 
with  your  agency's  interminable  plocklng  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  long  peiding  Corps 
of  Engineers  wetland  protection  regulations 
and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Flaherles  and 
Wildlife  wetland  guidelines,  indicate  that 
th«  Administration  is  now  proc«eding  on  a 
course  of  total  destruction  of  our  Nation's 
valuable  wetlands.  Indeed,  even  the  Presi- 
dent's token  gesture  In  his  Nattir^  Resources 
Message  to  Congress  of  February]  15,  1973,  to 
"use  the  Federal  tax  laws  to  discourage  un- 
wise development  in  wetlands"  has  received 
scsacely  any  further  Administration  en- 
couragement. 

The  President's  proposals  app«ir  to  t>e  an 
all-out  attack  by  development  interests  to 
wipe  out  hard-own  legislative  e^rts  to  pre- 
serve these  natural  areas.  Thay  give  the 
green  light  to  commercial  and  in  dustrlal  de 
velopment  on  wetlands  and  th<lr  hastened 
destruction.  The  wetlands  of  oui 
serve  a  better  fate. 

EqueJIy   disturbing   is   the   fa^t 
Budget  documents  and  other 
ments  by  Administration  spokeAnan  fall  to 
inform  the  public  about  these  «ntl-wetland 
proposals. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  the 
nual   Report  of  the   CtouncU 
mental   Quality    (Sept.    1973) 
glowing  terms  the  value  of  the^  irreplace 
able  wetlands.  The  Council  said  (p.  311) : 

"Wetlands  are  a  vital  naturU  resource, 
characterized     by     fragile     bioljgical     and 
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ecological  regimes.  Some  serve  as  important 
recharge  £ireas  for  replenishing  ground  water. 
Coastal  wetlands  may  provide  a  natural  bar- 
rier that  prevents  subsurface  fresh  drinkmg 
water  supplies  from  mixing  with  undrinkable 
ocean  waters.  In  many  shore  areas,  the  mud, 
sand,  and  vegetation  of  wetlands  create 
natural  buffer  zones  to  dampen  the  force 
of  storm-driven  waves,  thus  providing  a 
barrier  for  areas  farther  inland.  Wetlands 
are  also  prime  habitat  and  breeding  grounds 
for  t>oth  aquatic  and  airborne  wildlife;  an 
estimated  60  to  70  percent  of  fish  caught 
in  U.S.  coastal  waters,  either  commercially 
or  for  sport,  wovUd  not  be  there  if  at  one 
time  they  had  been  unable  to  find  shelter, 
safe  spawning,  or  nutrients  In  a  wetland. 
Further,  coastal  wetlands  are  unique  in  ap- 
pearance, contrasting  sharply  with  both 
developed  and  other  natural  areas;  they  offer 
s  high  degree  of  diversity  in  the  natural 
landscape." 

Obviously,  your  agency  and  others  in  the 
Administration  who  prepared  the  President's 
budget  proposals  for  P.Y.  1975  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  CEQ's  comments. 

We  xirge  that  these  Industry-oriented  pro- 
posals be  withdrawn,  that  the  Reuss  amend- 
ment be  retained,  and  that  the  Water  Bank 
Act  program  be  continued  and  fully  funded 
in  P.T.  1975, 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  these 
anticonservation  proposals  were  made 
without  benefit  of  any  input  from  the 
Interior  Department,  as  Congressman 
Reuss  noted  in  his  April  23,  1974,  com- 
ments before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural — Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection — ^which  are  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  23, 
1974,  at  pages  11523-11524. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  today  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
jected the  administration's  proposals. 
The  bill  before  us  today  continues  the 
Reuss  amendment  and  provides  for  full 
funding  of  the  Water  Bank  Act  program 
as  a  separate  program. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  this 
wise  and  environmentally  sound  action. 
I  particularly  applaud  the  distinguished 
and  able  subcommittee  chairman  (Mr. 
Wnn-rEN)  for  recognizing  the  importance 
of  both  of  these  legislative  accomplish- 
ments. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  that  the 
committee's  report — House  Report  93- 
1120,  page  76 — does  not  take  note  or  ob- 
ject to  the  continued  impoundment  of 
$11  xnllllon  of  Water  Bank  Act  funds.  In 
an  April  8. 1974.  letter  to  OlSB,  Congress- 
man Reuss  and  I  said: 

In  your  March  27  letter  to  us,  you  said 
that  you  "share"  our  views  and  those  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  "that  the 
wetlands  of  the  nation  are  a  vital  natural 
resource  and  must  be  protected,  not  only  by 
the  farmers  and  landowners  of  this  nation, 
but  also  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment." But  your  continued  Impoundment 
of  $11  mlUlon  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  Water 
Bank  Act  program  makes  these  words  i^- 
pear  hollow. 

As  you  know,  the  REAP  program  was  ter- 
minated on  the  same  day  as  the  Water  Bank 
Act  proeram.  Suljsequently,  the  U.8.  District 
Ck>urt  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  De- 
cember 28,  1973,  ruled  that  the  REAP  ter- 
mination was  "unauthCH-lzed  by  law."  {Au- 
gusta Gaudamuz,  et  al.  v.  Roy  L.  Ash,  et  al., 
Civ.  Action  No.  156-73.)  The  court  ordered 
reinstatement  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  pro- 
gram. Later,  the  Administration  tried  to  per- 
suade the  court  that  implementation  of  the 
REAP  program  in  FY  1974  would  satisfy  the 


coiu-t's  order.  But  on  February  7.  1974  the 
court  rejected  that  contention,  saying:  "Ex- 
ecutive illegality  and  the  delay  Inherent  in 
civil  litigation  cannot  be  used  to  frustrate 
the  will  of  CDongress."  On  March  12.  1974  the 
Agriculture  Department  announced  re- 
instatement of  the  1973  REAP  program  as 
a  result  of  the  court's  "decision  reversing  the 
temxination  action." 

We  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  public 
had  to  resort  to  litigation  to  insure  that  the 
"will  of  Congress"  be  carried  out.  But  now 
that  the  litigation  \a  over  and  you  have 
agreed  to  reinstate  the  1973  REAP  program, 
we  urge  that  you  also  reinstate  the  1973 
Water  Bank  Act  program  by  releasing  the 
impounded  funds. 

OMB  still  has  not  released  those  funds. 

The  committee,  in  its  report  last  year 
on  the  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1974  plainly  directed  that 
these  imobligated  fimds  "be  used  to  fund 
this  program" — House  Report  93-275, 
page  80,  Jime  12,  1973.  I  hope  this  was 
merely  an  oversight  and  that  the  other 
body  and  the  House-Senate  conferees 
will  insist  on  the  release  of  these  fimds. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  there  are  several  mat- 
ters in  the  committee's  report  that  need 
clarification  in  our  debate  today. 

First,  the  report — House  Report  93- 
1120,  supra — on  pages  55-56  includes  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  staffing  here  in 
Washington  and  in  the  regions.  It  quite 
properly  criticizes  EPA's  overstafflng  and 
overemphasis  on  decentraUzation. 

But  squeezed  into  this  valid  criticism 
is  a  statement  condemning  EPA's  efforts 
to  "encourage"  States  to  establish  more 
stringent  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trols than  are  requu-ed  by  Federal  law. 
The  committee's  criticism  here  is  in- 
vaUd  and  is  beyond  the  scope  of  its  ex- 
pertise. 

Both  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  which 
were  enacted  by  the  full  Congress,  con- 
template and,  indeed,  encourage  the 
States  to  establish  more  stringent  stand- 
ards, et  cetera,  than  are  required  by 
these  laws.  Both  laws  specifically  pre- 
clude from  establishing  a  standard,  et 
cetera,  "which  is  less  stringent"  than 
the  one  established  by  these  laws,  but 
the  States  are  free  to  establish  more 
stringent  requirements  as  their  needs 
require. 

•Thus,  the  committee's  comments  are 
not  consistent  with  the  law. 

Second,  the  committee's  report — page 
14 — states: 

Evidence  before  the  Committee  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  inflexibility  of  nationwide 
standards  can  and  have  played  a  role  in 
creating  energy  sliortages,  inflation,  and  un- 
employment. Testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee indicates  standards  now  being  developed 
have  the  potential  for  costing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs,  for  significantly  increas- 
ing prices  for  the  consumer  and  for  placing 
enormous  demands  on  an  already  strained 
supply  of  investment  capital.  Common  sense 
demands  that  all  of  these  laws  and  regula- 
tions be  reassessed  in  light  of  the  precarious 
condition  of  our  economy. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  directs  the 
agency  to  thoroughly  review  all  existing  laws 
and  regiUations,  as  well  as  those  now  in 
the  process  of  being  developed.  The  Com- 
mittee requires  this  information  so  that  it 
can  determine  whether  or  not  funds  should 
be  provided  to  implement  these  laws  and 
regulations.  Since  most  of  this  information 


Is  currently  available  within  the  agency,  and 
will  therefore  only  have  to  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  single  report,  the  Committee 
will  expect  the  report  to  be  submitted  no 
later  than  October  1,  1974.  (Italic  supplied.) 

As  a  member  of  one  legislative  com- 
mittee— the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce — ^I  am  ap- 
palled by  these  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee comments.  The  committee  has,  in 
effect,  decided  that  it — not  the  Congress 
or  its  legislative  committees — ^will  "de- 
termine" what  EPA-admlnistered  laws 
and  regulations  should  be  implemented. 
Under  the  committee's  proposal,  it  would 
apparently  decide  whether  or  not  EPA 
enforces  the  Clean  Air  Act  against  the 
utiUty  industry  or  the  paper  industry.  I 
find  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
House  Rules  that  gives  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  unfettered  power. 

If  EPA  administered  laws  and  regular 
tions  need  to  be  "reassessed" — and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  such  a  need — then  the 
legislative  committees  of  Congress  will 
do  it,  not  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  think  that  the  "review"  requested  by 
the  committee  is  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
warranted intei'ference  in  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  legislative  committees  of  the 
House  and  it  should  not  be  undertaken 
by  EPA  without  the  concurrence  of  those 
committees. 

Third,  the  committee  report  states — 
page  58: 

The  Committee  Is  also  concerned  that  in- 
sufficient attention  is  being  given  to  the  land 
dlspossa  of  wastewater  effluent.  Treatment  of 
wastewater,  in  some  areas  of  the  country,  as 
opposed  to  land  disposal  may  be  a  misuse  of 
a  valuable  resource  in  light  of  the  need  to 
increase  agricultural  production  and  to  con- 
serve energy. 

I  applaud  the  committee  for  these 
comments.  I  share  their  view  that  EPA 
has  paid  insufficient  attention  to  the  use 
of  the  land  disposal  of  wastes,  despite  a 
clear  statutory  directive  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  this  method  of  disposal. 

At  this  point  I  include  some  pertinent 
correspondence  between  the  executive 
branch  and  Congressman  Reuss  and  my- 
self and  a  statement  entitled:  "Impor- 
tance of  Reuss  Amendment  and  Need  for 
Maintaining  It": 

Conservation  and  Natukal 

Resocices  Subcommrtes, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  14,  1974. 
Mr.  Roy  L.  Ash, 
Director, 

Office  of  Management  and  Bud-get, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Ash:  We  are  appalled  that  the 
Administration's  Budget  for  Fiscal  Tear  1975 
proposes  (a)  to  repeal  the  "Reuss  Amend- 
ment" which  has  for  the  past  eleven  yean 
helped  to  protect  our  Nation's  wildlife,  in- 
cluding migratory  birds;  (b)  to  do  away  with 
the  Water  Bank  Program  which  the  Congress 
last  year  reaffirmed  after  rejecting  the  Ad- 
ministration's effort  to  terminate  it;  and  (c) 
to  transfer  »14.7  mlUlon  of  carry-over  Water 
Bank  funds  to  a  new  Rural  Environment 
Program,  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  giv- 
ing recreation  and  wUdllfe  "a  lower  priority 
basis  than  at  present." 

1.  Since  fiscal  year  1963.  the  Annual  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Apprt^rlatlon  Acts 
have  contained  a  proviso  (commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "Reuss  Amendment")  in  the  para- 
graph appropriating  fiinds  for  the  Depart- 
ment's Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 
The  proviso  was  first  added  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  Appropriation  Act  of  Octo- 
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ber  24,  1M2  (Public  Law  87-878)  and  reads 
as  follows  in  the  Agriculture-Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  Appropriation  Act 
of  1974: 

"Provided  further.  That  no  portion  of  the 
funds  for  the  current  year's  program  may  be 
utilized  to  provide  financial  or  technical  as- 
sistance for  drainage  on  wetlands  now  desig- 
nated as  Wetland  Types  3  (III),  4  (IV).  and 
5  (V)  In  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  Circular 
39,  Wetlands  of  the  United  States,  1956." 

While  this  proviso  does  not  specifically  ap- 
ply to  the  Small  Watershed  program  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  SOS.  to  Its 
great  credit,  has  taken  the  position  that  it 
will  not  provide  funds  for  drainage  of  wet- 
lands Types  3.  4,  and  5.  (SCS  Watershed  Pro- 
tection Handbook,  section  106.04). 

The  budget  documents  for  fiscal  year  1975 
which  the  President  sent  to  Congress  last 
week  show  (Appendix,  p.  142)  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  recommending  deletion  of 
this  proviso  from  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments Appropriation  Act  for  P.Y.  1975.  The 
documenU  fall  to  explain  why  the  Adminis- 
tration seeks  to  abandon  this  proviso  after 
more  than  a  decade  of  valuable  protection 
for  our  Nation's  wildlife. 

2.  The  Budget  Appendix  also  shows  (p. 
144)  that  the  Administration  Is  again  seek- 
ing to  end  the  Water  Bank  program  which 
helps  farmers  to  preserve  wetlands.  This 
effort  disregards  the  Congressional  action 
last  year  which  reactivated  that  program  and 
provided  a  total  of  over  $21  million  after  the 
President  terminated  it  in  December  1972. 
The  Administration  now  proposes  no  further 
appropriation  for  P.Y.  1975. 

3.  In  addition,  the  Administration  seeks  to 
transfer  and  merge  the  unobligated  funds 
currenUy  available  for  the  Water  Bank  pro- 
gram (which  total  about  $14.7  million)  Into 
the  Agriculture  Department's  new  Rural  En- 
vironmental Program.  The  latter  program's 
principal  objectives  are: 

(a)  soil  and  water  conservation  (un- 
doubtedly including  stream  channelization, 
which  the  Hotise  Government  Operations 
Committee's  report  of  Sept.  37,  1973,  H.  Rept. 
93-530,  demonstrated  has  in  many  cases  ad- 
versely affected  our  Nation's  streams  and 
wetlands) ; 

(b)  timber  incentives  (to  Increase  timber 
production):  and 

(c)  recreation  and  wildlife.  As  to  this  item, 
the  Budget  Appendix  states  (p.  144) : 

"The  primary  objective  of  cost-sharing  for 
recreation  and  wildlife  would  be  for  preserv- 
ing wetlands  for  Increasing  migratory  and 
other  waterfowl  populations.  Recreation  and 
Wildlife  practices  would  continue  to  be  sup- 
ported, but  on  a  somewhat  lower  priority 
basis  than  at  present.  The  USDA  water  bank 
program  would  be  superseded  by  the  prac- 
tices under  this  objective." 

In  short.  Water  Bank  funds  will  no  longer 
be  available  solely  for  wetland  purposes,  but 
will  be  spread  out  to  serve  several  purposes — 
some  of  which  are  inimical  to  wetlands  pro- 
tection and  wildlife  enhancement. 

The  three  Administration  actions,  coupled 
with  your  agency's  interminable  blocking  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  long  pending  Corps 
of  Engineers  wetland  protection  regulations 
and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life wetland  guidelines,  indicate  that  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  now  proceeding  on  a  course 
of  total  destruction  of  our  Nation's  valuable 
wetlands.  Indeed,  even  the  President's  token 
gesture  in  his  Natural  Resoiu-ces  Message  to 
Congress  of  February  15,  1973,  to  "use  the 
Federal  tax  laws  to  discourage  unwise  de- 
velopment in  wetleoids"  has  received  scarcely 
any  further  Administration  encouragement. 

The  President's  proposals  appear  to  be  an 
all-out  attack  by  development  interests  to 
wipe  out  hard-won  legislative  efforts  to  pre- 
serve these  natural  areas.  They  give  the 
green  light  to  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopment on  wetlands  and  their  hastened 
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destruction.  The  wetlands  of  a  ir  Nation  de- 
serve a  better  fate. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  tact  that  the 
Budget  documents  and  otheit  press  state- 
ments by  Administration  spoHesmen  fail  to 
Inform  the  public  about  these  anti-wetland 
proposals. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  th,>  Fourth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  (Sept.  1973)  descrn  ed  in  glowing 
terms  the  value  of  these  lrre{  laceable  wet- 
lands. The  Council  said  (p.  311) : 

"Wetlands  are  a  vital  natural  resource, 
characterized  by  fragile  biologital  and  ecolo- 
gical regimes.  Some  serve  as  Important  re- 
charge areas  for  replenishing  ground  water. 
Coastal  wetlands  may  provide  t  \  natural  bar- 
rier that  prevents  subsurface  1  resh  drinking 
water  supplies  from  mixing  \  ith  undrlnk- 
able  ocean  waters.  In  many  si  ore  areas,  the 
mud,  sand,  and  vegetation  of  wetlands  create 
natural  buffer  zones  to  dampe  i  the  force  of 
storm-driven  waves,  thus  providing  a  bar- 
rier for  areas  farther  Inland.  Wetlands  are 
also  prime  habitat  and  breedii  g  grounds  for 
both  aquatic  and  airborne  wll  lllfe;  an  esti- 
mated 60  to  70  percent  of  fish  eaught  in  U.S. 
coastal  waters,  either  commercially  or  for 
sport,  would  not  be  there  if  at  one  time 
they  bad  been  unable  to  tLni  shelter,  safe 
spawning,  of  nutrients  in  a  '  vetland.  Fur- 
ther, coastal  wetlands  are  uniq  ue  in  appear- 
ance, contrasting  sharply  wltl  i  both  devel 
oped  and  other  natural  areas 
high  degree  of  diversity  in 
landscape. 

Obviously,  your  agency  and 
Administration  who  prepared  ttie  President's 
budget  proposals  for  P.Y.  1975  ]  lald  no  atten- 
tion to  the  CEQ's  comments. 

We  urge  that  these  industry  oriented  pro- 
posals be  withdrawn,  that  the  fleuss  amend- 
ment be  retained,  and  that  th  >  Water  Bank 
Act  program  be  continued  an<l  fully  funded 
In  F.Y.  1975. 

We  also  request  that  you    )rovlde  to  us 

copies  of  the  draft  and  final  (  nvlronmental 

Impact  statement  on  each  ol 

Federal  actions. 

Sincerely, 

John  D.  I  incell. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee 
and    Wildlife    CoTuervakon    and 
Environinent. 

Hekkt  S.  Itruss. 
Ctiairman,    Conservation 
Resources  Subcommittei 
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Department  or  Agrk  dltube. 
Washington,  B.C.,  Jlf^rc/i  7. 1974 
Hon .  Henry  8.  Rrnss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rstrss:  Thank  yoli  for  sending 
us  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  \sh  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  1974.  We  have  a  few  comments  on 
the  points  you  raised  concert  Ing  our  pro- 
posal for  a  new  Rural  ^vironmental 
Program. 

You  are  correct  In  noting  thbt  we  propose 
to  delete  the  proviso  that  protilbits  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Agriculture 
Conservation  Program  for  draining  certain 
types  of  wetlands.  Our  propos^  for  the  new 
appropriation  language  for  th«  Rural  Envir- 
onmental Program  would  dlscofitlnue  several 
provisos  that  In  our  Judgment  lare  no  longer 
needed  In  the  appropriation  lapguage.  I  can 
assure  you  however,  that  our  p  ractlce  of  not 
using  ACP  funds  to  drain  wei  lands  will  be 
continued  under  the  new  Ri  iral  Environ- 
mental Program.  The  Soil  Cons  (rvatlon  Serv- 
ice win  continue  Its  policy  of  not  financing 
drainage  of  wetlands  Types  3  4.  and  5  as 
well. 

We  are  proposing  to  discontinue  the  Water 
Bank  Act  Program  as  a  sepa  ate  program. 
However.  It  will  be  continued  as  a  phase  of 
the  new  Rural  Environmental  program.  The 
new  appropriation  language  lacludes  a  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  Water  9<nk  Act.  Our 


budget  request  for  long-term  recreation  and 
wildlife  practices  in  1975  is  $900,000.  We  plan 
to  use  the  funds  only  for  preserving  wet- 
lands. The  request  represents  the  first  year 
payments  only  under  long-term  agreements 
for  preserving  wetlands.  Payment  In  future 
years  under  these  agreements  a^e  expected 
to  be  $8,100,000.  The  total  1975  commitment 
then  for  preserving  wetlands  vflU  be  $9,- 
000,000.  This  is  the  same  as  the  prtogram  level 
for  cost-share  payments  we  will  mrry  out  In 
1974.  The  1974  program  also  includes  funds 
for  SCS  technical  assistance  that,  in  1975, 
will  be  financed  with  a  direct  appropriation 
to  SCS. 

Our  proposal  to  merge  the  obligated  bal- 
ances of  the  Water  Bank  Act  Priogram  into 
the  new  account  for  REP  wlllTnot  affect 
payments  due  on  contracts  entered  Into  In 
prior  years.  Payments  will  be  made  as  they 
become  due  from  the  balances  transferred  to 
the  new  appropriation.  ] 

You  asked  for  copies  of  draft  and  final 
environmental  impact  statements  ror  our  new 
program.  An  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment on  our  Rural  Environmental  Conser- 
vation Program  that  we  plan  t<^  carry  out 
this  year  was  circulated  In  draft  form  last 
January.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  tfie  environ- 
ment our  cost-sharing  programs  ror  1974  and 
1975  are  very  similar.  An  envlronpiental  Im- 
pact statement  on  the  Water  Ba*k  Program 
has  also  been  prepared.  Copies  of  ^hese  state- 
ments are  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

J.  PRTL  CAMIteELL, 

Under  Secretary, 

Office  of  Management  and  BcbCET, 

Washington,  D.C,  Marct^27,  1974 
Hon.  Henrt  S.  Reuss, 

Chairman,   Conservation    and   Nttural   Re 
sources  Subcommittee,  Houst  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C.] 

Dear  Congressman  Recss:  Think  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  14,  1974jconcernlng 
the  proposed  language  In  the  197B  budget  to 
remove  the  "Reuss  Amendment"  [which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  appropriation  fiinds  for  the 
drainage  of  Types  3,  4,  and  5  wetliids. 

As  you  may  recall,  we  discussed^  this  ques- 
tion when  I  appeared  before  theiiolnt  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  February  18.  At  that 
time,  you  requested  that  I  supply  for  the 
record  my  detailed  response.  In  tiuit  response 
we  Indicated  that  although  we^ld  request 
that  the  language  of  the  "ReiKs  Amend- 
ment" be  removed,  it  was  strictly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  what  we  cons^ered  to  be 
sxiperfluous  language  since  Rur^l  Environ- 
mental Program  funds  are  not  permitted  to 
be  used  for  such  drainage  in  thfe  1975  pro- 
gram. I 

Also,  In  the  case  of  the  Water!  Bank  Pro- 
gram, it  is  only  being  discontinued  as  a  sepa- 
rate program.  All  of  the  measures  contained 
In  the  Water  Bank  Act,  per  se,  w|ll  be  avail- 
able in  the  Rural  Environmental  [Program  as 
required  by  Title  10  of  the  1973  Farm  Bill 
(PIj.  93-86).  Further,  I  have  beefa  Informed 
that  the  Department  of  AgrlcuKure  In  its 
comments  on  your  letter  to  mi,  has  fur- 
nished you  with  considerable  details  con- 
cerning the  questions  you  ralsei  Including 
the  Environmental  Impact  Staiment  you 
requested.  T 

It  is  my  thought  that  the  explanation  in 
this  letter  taken  together  with  tiie  materials 
which  we  supplied  to  the  Joln^  Economic 
Committee  and  the  USDA  letter  vilth  attach- 
ments will  provide  you  with  thf  necessary 
assurance  that  we  do  not  Intend  t^  be  a  party 
to  the  destruction  of  the  wetland^  of  our  na- 
tion by  giving  the  green  light  to  commercial 
and  industrial  development.  On  tl  le  contrary, 
we  share  your  views  and  those  of  he  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  that  tlie  wetlands 
of  the  nation  are  a  vital  natural  rt  isource  and 
must  be  protected,  not  only  by  Ihe  farmers 
and  landowners  of  this  nation,  liut  also  by 
th©  actions  of  the  Federal  Ooverr  ment. 
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It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  language  of  the 
1975  budget  gave  the  Impression  that  careful 
attention  was  not  being  given  to  these  vital 
areas  of  concern;  but  If  we  have  not  dealth 
satisfactorily  with  the  misunderstanding, 
and  you  feel  that  you  need  a  further  re- 
sponse, please  let  me  know  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  such  additional  Information  you 
may  require. 
Warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Rot  L.  Ash, 

Director. 

Consebvation  and  Natdbal 

RESOXmCES  StTBCOMMrrXEB, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  8, 1974. 
Mr.  Roy  L.  Ash, 
£>trector.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Abh:  Thank  you  for  your  March 
27,  1974  reply  to  our  February  14  letter  con- 
cerning the  Administration's  proposals  to 
strike  the  Reuss  Amendment  from  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  to  revamp  the  Water 
Bank  Act  program  in  that  fiscal  year. 
I 

Your  letter,  which  confirms  the  Adminis- 
tration's clear  Intention  to  strike  the  Reuss 
Amendment,  stresses  that  you  believe  the 
amendment  Is  "superfluous",  because  the 
Agriculture  Department  will  not  permit 
"Rural  Environmental  Program  funds  .  .  . 
to  be  used"  for  ditiinage  of  wetlands  "In  the 

1975  program".  The  Agriculture  Department's 
March  7,  1974  letter  to  us  provides  a  similar 
explanation  for  the  recommendation  to  strike 
the  Reuss  Amendment. 

We  welcome  the  OMB  and  Agriculture  De- 
partment assurances  that  REAP  program 
funds  will  not  be  obligated  in  fiscal  yeax  1975 
for  wetlands  drainage  purposes,  but  such  as- 
surances Eire  not  adequate. 

First.  This  appears  to  be  an  after-the-fact 
commitment  that  has  not  been  made  to  the 
public.  The  Administration's  budget  docu- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1975  fall  to  Include 
such  a  commitment.  In  fact,  we  reached  a 
different  conclusion  upon  reading  them. 

Second.  But  for  the  Reuss  Amendment,  the 
Department's  present  statutory  authority 
permits  it  to  expend  ftmds  for  wetlands 
drainage  generally  throughout  the  country. 
Thus,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how 
the  Amendment  could  be  considered  "super- 
fluous" to  that  law.  Moreover,  removal  of  the 
Amendment  could  be  Interpreted  as  indicat- 
ing a  Congressional  intention  that  funds 
should  be  obligated  for  this  purpose.  Even 
legislative  history  to  the  contrary  might  not 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  such  an  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Agriculture  Department  a  few 
years  from  now,  or  by  a  court  In  an  action 
challenging  the  Agriculture  Departmentls 
authority  to  withhold  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Third.  The  new  commitment  is  an  admin- 
istrative decision  not  to  use  RECP  funds  for 
wetlands  drainage  in  fiscal  year  1976.  But 
that  decision  might  change  in  fiscal  year 

1976  or  thereafter.  Indeed,  it  could  even  be 
changed,  over  our  protest.  In  fiscal  year  1976. 

We  recall  that  In  the  fall  of  1972  the  Agri- 
culture Department  administratively  de- 
cided to  fund  both  REAP  and  the  Water 
Bank  Act  programs  in  fiscal  year  1973.  But 
In  December  1972  the  Department  abruptly 
reversed  itself  and  abandoned  the  programs. 

We  therefore  request  that  the  Adminis- 
tration reconsider  Its  earlier  recommenda- 
tion to  delete  the  "Reuss  Amendment"  and 
provide  to  us  written  support  for  our  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendment  be  con- 
tinued and,  indeed,  be  expanded  to  Insure 
that  no  Agriculture  Department  grants,  con- 
tracts, or  loans  will  be  used  to  drain  valuable 
wetlands. 

u 

In  our  February  14,  1974  letter  to  you,  we 
Bald  that,  as  proposed  by  the  Administration, 
in  fiscal  year  1975  "Water  Bank  funds  will 


no  longer  be  available  solely  for  wetland  pur- 
poses, but  will  be  spread  out  to  serve  sev- 
eral purposes  .  .  ." 

Your  reply  is  that  the  Water  Bank  pro- 
gram "is  only  being  discontinued  as  a  sepa- 
rate progrstm"  and  that  all  of  the  "measures" 
contained  in  the  Water  Bank  Act,  "per  se, 
will  be  available  in  the  Rural  Environmen- 
tal Program".  The  Agricultural  Department 
made  a  similar  reply.  But  both  replies  skirt 
the  issue  raised  in  our  letter,  namely,  that 
the  Administration's  merged  program  con- 
templates that  Water  Bank  funds  may  be 
used  for  purposes  other  than  wetlands  pro- 
tection. 

First.  Public  Law  93-86  did  not  contem- 
plate that  the  Water  Bank  program  should  be 
"discontinued"  as  a  "separate"  program.  In- 
deed, it  specifically  recognized  the  existence 
of  that  Act  and  did  not  repeal  it.  Congress 
Intended  that  the  program  continue  un- 
scathed within  the  new  RECP  program.  The 
Agriculture  Department's  budgetary  propo- 
sal is  contrary  to  that  congressional  inten- 
tion. 

Second.  The  1975  Budget  Appendix  lumps 
the  Water  Bank  Progrcm  into  a  broad  cate- 
gory entitled  "Recreation  and  Wildlife" 
(formerly  known  as  "Wildlife  Conservation 
Practices").  The  Administration  has  re- 
quested an  appropriation  of  $900,000  for 
this  category  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  J.  Phil  CampbeU, 
advised  us  on  March  7  that  his  agency  plans 
"to  use  the  funds  only  for  preserving  wet- 
lands." 

But  Mr.  Campbell's  March  7,  1974  promise 
contradicts  the  Administration's  statements 
m  the  Budget  Appendix  (p.  144)  and  other 
public  documents  on  this  matter.  The 
Appendix  expressly  states  that  these  funds 
would  be  used  "primarily''  for  wetlands  pur- 
poses, and  that  recreation  and  other  wild- 
life practices,  which  in  the  past  have  re- 
ceived about  $3.6  mUlion  annually,  "would 
continue  to  be  supported,  but  on  a  some- 
what lower  priority  basis  than  at  present." 
If  Mr.  Campbell's  March  7  commitment 
prevails,  none  of  these  funds  could  be  avail- 
able for  recreation  and  other  wildlife  prac- 
tices. They  would  have  to  be  used  solely  for 
Water  Bank  purposes  and  these  other  prac- 
tices would  go  unfunded  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

We  want  to  continue  the  Water  Bank  Act 
program  at  the  full  level  authorized  by  Con- 
gress under  the  Water  Bank  Act.  We  under- 
stand that  the  $900,000  appropriation  in 
P.Y.  1976  would  do  Just  that.  But  we  do  not 
want  to  achieve  this  purpose  by  sacrificing 
these  other  "practices,"  as  Mr.  Campbell 
now  proposes.  Both  progirams  should  con- 
tinue to  be  fimded. 

We  therefore  request  a  firm  written,  com- 
mitment from  both  the  OMB  and  the  Agri- 
culture Department  that  (a)  the  Water  Bank 
Act  program  will  not  be  discontinued  as  a 
"separate"  program  (b)  that  all  of  the  $900,- 
000,  if  appropriated  by  Congress,  will  be  obli- 
gated in  fiscal  year  1975  solely  for  Water 
Bank  Act  purposes,  and  (c)  that  you  would 
support  inclusion  of  a  provision  in  the  Ap- 
propriation bill  for  F.Y.  1975  which  express- 
ly provides  that  such  funds  will  not  be  obli- 
gated for  any  other  purpose.  We  also  request 
that  you  request  adequate  funds  in  P.Y. 
1975  for  recreation  and  other  wildlife  prac- 
tices. 

in 

In  your  March  27  letter  to  us,  you  said 
that  you  "share"  our  views  and  those  of 
the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality  "that 
the  wetlands  of  the  nation  are  a  vital  nat- 
ural resource  and  must  be  protected,  not 
only  by  the  farmers  and  landowners  of  this 
nation,  but  also  by  the  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.''  But  your  continued  im- 
poundment of  $11  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  Water  Bank  Act  program  makes  these 
words  api>ear  hollow. 

As  you  know,  the  REAP  program  was  ter- 


minated on  the  same  day  as  the  Water  Bank 
Act  program.  Subsequently,  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  De- 
cember 28,  1973,  ruled  that  the  REAP  ter- 
mination was  "unauthorized  by  law."  (Au- 
gusto  Gaudamuz,  et  al.  v.  Roy  L.  Ash,  et  al.. 
Civ.  Action  No.  165-73.)  The  court  ordered 
reinstatement  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  program. 
Later,  the  Administration  tried  to  persuade 
the  court  that  Implementation  of  the  REAP 
program  in  F.Y.  1974  would  satisfy  the 
court's  order.  But  on  February  7,  1974,  the 
court  rejected  that  contention,  saying:  "Ex- 
cutive  iUegallty  and  the  delay  Inherent  in 
civil  litigation  cannot  be  used  to  frustrate 
the  wiU  of  Congress."  On  March  12,  1974, 
the  Agriculture  Department  announced  re- 
instatement of  the  1973  REAP  program  as  a 
result  of  the  court's  "decision  reversing  the 
termination  action." 

We  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  public 
had  to  resort  to  litigation  to  insure  that  the 
"will  of  Congress"  be  carried  out.  But  now 
that  the  litigation  is  over  and  you  have 
agreed  to  reinstate  the  1973  REAP  program, 
we  urge  that  you  also  reinstate  the  1973 
Water  Bank  Act  program  by  releasing  the 
impounded  funds. 

IV 

We  request  your  response  to  each  of  the 
above  matters  by  April  17, 1974. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Chairman,    Conservation    and    Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee. 

John  D.  Dingeli., 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and   Wildlife   Conservation   and   the 
Environment. 

Office  of  Management  and  Btn>OET, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  2, 1974. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss. 

Chairman,    Conservation   and   Natural   Re- 
sources Subcommittee.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  CHAnuAN :  Your  letter  of  April  8. 
1974.  indicates  that  there  is  stUl  some  con- 
fusion regarding  our  Intentions  in  managing 
the  Rural  Environmental  Program  (REP)  as 
proposed  In  the  President's  1975  Budget. 

Because  of  the  need  to  have  more  man- 
agerial flexibility  to  achieve  most  efficient 
use  of  funds,  we  proposed  consolidation  of 
funding  for  several  agricultural  conservation 
programs  and  deletion  of  the  detailed  and 
restrictive  appropriation  language  that  has 
accumulated  over  the  past  few  years  in  con- 
nection with  them.  Included  in  the  language 
proposed  for  deletion  was  the  so-called 
"Reuss  Amendment"  which  prohibits  cost 
sharing  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
drainage  of  wetlands  under  the  Rural  Envi- 
ronmental Assistance  Program.  However,  in 
recognition  of  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  as 
expressed  in  the  "Reuss  Amendment,"  there 
was  and  is  no  Intent  to  provide  assistance 
for  that  practice  in  the  REP.  You  are  correct 
when  you  say  that  this  Is  an  administrative 
decision,  but  on  the  other  hand,  this  policy 
was  clearly  stated  In  the  Department's  Janu- 
ary 14  announcement  of  the  1974  Rural  En- 
vironmental Conservation  Program  (RECP), 
and  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  It  will  be  so 
stated  In  the  announcement  of  the  1975  pro- 
gram. If  the  Congress  bellevee  it  desirable 
again  to  specifically  prohibit  such  assistance 
under  the  REP  authorities,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

We  continue  to  supp<H^  the  proposed  pro- 
gram consolidation.  Consequently,  even 
though  we  assure  you  that  the  $900,000  in- 
cluded in  the  1975  budget  for  Water  Bank 
Act  purposes  will  be  used  for  those  purposes, 
we  cannot  support  Incltision  of  language 
which  would  so  restrict  their  use.  To  do  so 
would  negate  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  con- 
solidated program,  i.e.,  the  flezibiUty  to  ad- 
just to  changing  priorities  within  a  region. 

I  appreciate  yovu-  concern  about  the  prob- 
lems these  programs  are  designed  to  address. 
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I  assure  you  that  we  share  these  conceroa 
and  that  our  efforts  are  directed  solely  toward 
the  most  effective  operation  of  these  i>ro- 
grazns. 
With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
sincerely, 

BoT  L.  Ash, 

JMrector. 

DEPARTMrKT  OF  ACRICULTTJKE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  3, 1974. 
Hon.  H£NBT  S.  Reuss, 

Chairman,  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  Washington,  DjC. 
DxAB  Mr.  Rruss:  This  Is  In  response  to  yotir 
letter  of  AprU  8  which  continues  our  corre- 
spondence on  the  proposal  for  a  Rural  En- 
vironmental Program.  Tou  asked  fof  our 
comments  on  a  letter  you  sent  to  Mr.  Ash 
on  April  8  and  for  some  Information  on  USDA 
programs  that  authorize  drainage  of  wetland 
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In  yoor  letter  to  Mr.  Ash  you  asked  that 
the  reoommendatlon  to  discontinue  the 
"BeusB   Amendment"    be   reconsidered.    Our 


recommendation  to  discontlniv  this  pro- 
hibition on  drainage  of  type  3,  4.  and  6  wet- 
lands was  based  on  plans  to  discontinue  all 
drainage  practices  under  the  new  program. 
Nevertheless,  since  the  "Beuss  Amendment" 
would  not  be  In  conflict  with  our  policy  In 
this  area  we  would  have  no  obKction  to  Its 
continuation  In  the  1075  Rural  |:nvlronmen- 
tal  Program  If  Congress  determliied  it  neces- 
sary. ; 

In  so  far  as  the  other  Departmental  pro- 
grams are  concerned  it  has  beea  long  stand- 
ing policy  not  to  provide  technlc|il  and  finan- 
cial assistance  for  drainage  of  \ietlands  type 
3,  4,  and  5.  1 

You  also  raise  questions  regarding  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Water  Bank  Act  Program 
and  other  wildlife  and  recreation  practices 
under  the  new  program.  The  proposed  Rural 
Environmental  Program  is  hastily  a  con- 
solidation of  several  coet-sharitig  conserva- 
tion programs.  It  was  always  lAtended  that 
the  basic  purposes  of  each  program  would 
be  continued.  In  this  regprd,  ths  1975  budget 
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request  of  $900,000  will  be  used  aolf ly  for  the 
Water  Bank  Act  Program  and  would  provide 
for  an  authorized  program  level  of  (10  mil- 
lion. The  other  wildlife  and  recrea^on  prac- 
tices to  which  you  refer  would  alflo  be  con- 
tinued as  a  part  of  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practices  under  the  Rural  Environ- 
mental Program.  Current  indications  are 
that  the  demand  for  these  practices  will  be 
as  great  In  1975  as  they  have  been  la  the  past. 
You  asked  for  a  listing  of  USDA  adminis- 
tered programs  where  assistance  for  drain- 
age of  wetlands,  either  type  3,  4J  and  6  or 
any  other  type.  Is  authorized  by  law.  A  list- 
ing of  the  programs,  with  an  estinkte  of  the 
assistance  provided  for  drainage  of  wetlands 
and  copies  of  applicable  regulatlotis  are  at- 
tached. It  should  be  noted  that  the  ^slstance 
provided  in  1972  and  1973  for  tht  drainage 
of  "other  wetland  types"  was  primarily 
classes  1  and  2.  These  types  of  weitlands  are 
normally  under  water  only  part  oi 
Sincerely, 

ClATTON  YETTjIteR, 

Assistant  £<  tcretary. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUUE,  SUMMARY  OF  lEGISLATION  AUTHOlfZING  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DRAINAGE  OF  WETLANDS 

iOoUtr  mmbH  in  thousan 


Agency  program 


Legislative  authority /citation 


Funding  for  drainaj  e  of  wetlands 


Typeol 
89ststance 


TwmS,*, 
andS 

1»72       1973 


(Oier 


1972 


590f-990o,  590p<a)  and  590q). 
;.C.  590|-590o,  540p(a),  59C(q)  . 


Cost-share... 
....do 


AptaiMiral  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service: 

Rurri  environmental  assittaiKe  program Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  AHotment  Act  06  U.S. 

Rural  environmental  conservation  program Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U. 

and  sacs.  1001  to  1010  ai  tl)«  Agricuitiire  and  Con*imer  Protection  Act  6t  1973, 87 
Stat  241  to  246). 

AppatacMan  ttabiliiatioa  and  conservation  program.  Appalactiian  Regional  Development  Act  oi  1965  (40  U^.C.  app.  203h) do. 

Soil  CwMrvatioa  Service: 

Waterslied  and  flood  prevention  operations Public  Law  78-534  and  Public  Law  13-566  (16  U.S.C 

701). 

Reiouite  conservation  and  development Public  Law  87-703  (7  U.S.C.  1011) 

Fanaan  HmM  AAntnislration:  > 

Farm  «wne/^p  loans 7  U.S.C.  1923 - 

So*  and  water  loans. 7  U.S.C.  1924(a) 1 

ItiitMm  and  drainage  loans 7  U.S.C.  1926(aXl) 


>  Only  a  small  amount,  if  any,  of  Ibe  iunds  available  under  tliese  programs  are  used  (or  drainage  of  ottier  wet  hhI  types. 


001-1005, 1007-10C8;  33  U.S.C.    Financial. 
do... 


Loans.. 
...lie. 


0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


0 

« 

0 


0 
0 

• 


Xmpobtance  or  Rznss  Amendment  and  Need 
FOR  Maintaining  It 

Gives  clear  conunltment  to  agency  per- 
sonnel and  the  public  for  maintaining  impor- 
tant wetland  areas  and  their  numerous  pub- 
lic values. 

If  the  Reuss  Amendment  is  removed,  the 
6  percent  of  ASCS  dollars  made  available  to 
SCS  for  technical  assistance  may  be  used  for 
drainage.  Up  to  $4.5  million  (of  a  $90  million 
program)  could  be  used  In  this  way. 

The  Beuss  Amendment  helps  maintain  con- 
trol over  unwarranted  options  at  the  county 
level.  There  presently  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  N-practlce  (emergency)  and  S-practlce 
(^>ecial)  cannot  be  used  for  drainage.  Drain- 
age was  done  under  the  F2  practice  !n  the 
past.  Also,  county  committees  in  the  past 
have  Interpreted  practices  In  their  favor.  For 
example,  it  is  reported  that  a  grassed  water- 
way has  been  used  to  drain  a  Type  III  wet- 
land. 

If,  as  has  been  stated  by  USDA  represent- 
atives, all  drainage  practices  are  out  of  all 
ASCS  programs  and  practices  for  1974,  the 
Reuss  Amendment  will  provide  a  safeguard 
to  help  insure  that  no  drainage  of  Type  III, 
IV  and  V  wetlands  Is  Included  in  applications 
for  assistance  during  the  program-transition 
period. 

The  Beuss  Amendment  is  badly  needed  now 
to  make  sure  Important  wetland  areas  are 
not  sacrificed  as  food  and  fiber  production 
Is  accelerated  under  new  philosophies  of  the 
U.S.  Depstftment  of  Agriculture.  The  DEIS 
(draft  enTironmental  impact  statement) 
states  that  RBCP  Is  being  implemented  In 


1974.  but  not  all  former  practfces.  However, 
nothing  In  Agriculture  Secretaty  MemcK-an- 
dima  1829  and  Title  X  of  the  19'^  Agriculture 
Consumer  and  Protection  Act  sa^ns  that  drain- 
age will  not  be  Included.  Hence,  there  is  great 
need  for  the  Reuss  Amendment  to  maintain 
Important  wetland  areas,  rathsr  than  using 
taxpayers  dollars  (through  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance)   to  destroy  them. 

Demands  for  draining  Important  wetland 
areas  continue  at  a  relatively  fclgh  rate.  For 
example,  from  the  beginning  <K  the  referral 
law  in  the  early  1960'8  through  calendar  year 
1970,  there  were  34,645  requests  for  assistance 
to  drain  wetlands  in  the  pothole  portions  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  a»d  Minnesota. 
In  the  12-county  area  near  Mlnot.  North  Da- 
kota, 61  percent  of  the  referralai  through  1972 
contained  wetland  types  III,  IVl  and  V.  These 
are  the  types  covered  by  the  Beuss  Amend- 
ment. I 

Private  drainage  of  Importanii  wetlands  also 
is  continuing  and  is  being  a8$isted  directly 
and  indirectly.  Ditches  constructed  in  con- 
Junction  with  Corps  projects,  Judicial  drain- 
age boards,  watershed  projects^  and  highway 
projects  serve  as  outlets  to  contey  waters  re- 
leased from  strictly  private  driilnage  efforts. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  JDakota.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chalrmfen,  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  made  a  very  fine 
presentation.  I  might  add  he  Is  a  very  able 
and  conscientious  Member  of  Congress. 
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He  spoke  about  the  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  wi^h  respect 
to  the  price  of  meat. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Fed^al  Trade 
Commission,  I  believe  it  was 
ago — it  could  have  been  longer — asking 
them  to  have  this  type  of  Investigation. 
My  collesigue  and  I  spoke  about  it,  and 
he  was  the  one  that  advised  me  that  this 
would  be  the  best  way  to  proceed.  We 
have  not  heard  a  thin^.  ' 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  advising  us  that  they 
&re  having  an  investigation  o<  the  huge 
discrepancy  between  the  price  ^f  beef  on 
the  hoof  and  when  it  reachi 
sumer.  But  I  sort  of  feel  tha 
ei'al  Trade  Commission  is 
feet. 

Did  the  gentleman  go  into  |  this  with 
them  when  they  came  befoi 
mittee? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dfekota.  We 
very  definitely  did.  Last  year  in  our  re- 
port we  specifically  asked  them  to  in- 
vestigate the  food  price  spread.  We  were 
not  satisfied  that  they  had  Jone  that 
when  they  appeared  before  our  subcom- 
mittee in  the  hearings  this  spi  ing,  so  we 
again  told  them  we  wanted  th  s  done. 

The  letter  my  colleague  sent  to  them 
I  am  sure  is  one  more  step  In  urging 
them  to  move  toward  this    goal  that 
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needs  to  be  accomplished,  finding  out 
just  exactly  what  the  problems  are  in  the 
food  pricing  structure.  I  am  disappointed 
that  they  have  taken  this  long,  as  my 
colleague  is,  as  I  am  sure  the  consumers 
of  America  will  be  when  they  hear  about 
this  footdragging  that  has  been  going 
on  down  there.  Hopefully,  we  have  got- 
ten them  moving  along  the  trail,  and  the 
results  should  be  forthcoming  before  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that. 
Of  course,  when  we  get  into  reading  the 
bill,  I  have  an  amendment  to  increase 
the  budget  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. I  am  very,  very  hopeful  that 
they  will  proceed  in  all  fours  on  this  one, 
because  it  is  imperative. 

We  have  not  seen  a  drop  in  the  price 
of  beef  and  hamburger  and  steak  in  the 
supermarkets,  which  should  be  reflected 
as  a  result  of  this  low  price  of  beef  on 
the  hoof. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  We 
have  not  seen  it,  and  the  consumers  and 
the  farmers  need  it  if  we  are  going  to 
make  the  market  system  work. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  believe 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture — 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion— has  done  the  best  job  possible  un- 
der the  circumstances  to  bring  a  bill  be- 
fore the  House  this  afternoon  that  is 
reasonably  acceptable  to  a  majority  of 
the  Members.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  a 
bill  that  covers  such  a  variety  of  com- 
plex and  often  controversial  matters 
that  is  acceptable  to  everybody,  but  the 
committee  has  certainly  undertaken  to 
bring  an  acceptable  bill  before  us. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  have  done 
a  magnificent  job,  and  I  think  it  is  good 
tiiat  we  are  able  to  give  some  assistance 
in  the  Congress  to  promoting  the  econ- 
omy and  strength  of  the  country  which 
agriculture  provides. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  today  for 
p  few  minutes  about  Public  Law  480,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  more 
empty  rhetoric,  more  claims,  and  more 
misunderstanding  about  this  particular 
program  than  about  anything  else  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill. 

We  talk  about  our  great  Christian  obli- 
gations and  the  reascKi  we  are  doing  this 
is  because  of  our  charity.  But  the  bill  and 
Public  Law  480  are  divided  into  two  parts, 
part  1  and  part  2.  Part  2,  of  coiu'se,  is  a 
humanitarian  program,  but  part  1  is  that 
portion  of  the  bill  which  talks  about  con- 
cessional sales  to  other  countries.  There 
is  no  one  in  this  room  who  can  say  what 
the  money  imder  title  1  is  going  to  be 
used  for  next  year  because  it  is  done 
through  an  interagency  group  made  up 
of  members  from  OMB,  members  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  USDA,  I  be- 


lieve the  National  Security  Coimcil.  No- 
body can  tell  us  what  kind  of  contracts 
they  are  going  to  make  next  year  with 
Vietnam  and  ;^1th  Cambodia.  No  one  can 
tell  us  the  deals  that  they  are  going  to 
make  with  these  coimtries.  We  do  not 
even  know  what  they  did  last  year  in 
1973.  We  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing  this  year.  We  do  know  that  they 
make  contracts  with  the  importing  coun- 
tries in  a  fashion  that  they  do  not  have 
to  pay  the  money  back. 

They  can  use  It  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  to  pay  for  their  soldiers. 
This  is  not  done  under  the  jurisdiction 
or  guidance  of  the  Congress  but  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  turned 
over  every  year  to  this  group  to  make  the 
decisions. 

Last  year  I  tried  to  find  out  the  in- 
dividuals involved  in  making  the  deci- 
sions. They  would  not  identify  them- 
selves. So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  the  ranking 
minority  member,  either  one,  out  of  the 
$425  millioii  Involved  for  title  I,  can 
these  gentlemen  tell  us  how  much  is 
going  to  be  used  in  Vietnam  and  what 
terms  of  sales  will  be  made  and  how 
much  will  go  to  Cambodia? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  have  just  been  handed  some  flg- 
m-es  that  show  it  is  projected  that  in 
1975  for  Cambodia  it  will  be  $77  million 
and  for  Vietnam  it  will  be  $18.5  million. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  There  is 
no  limitation  on  that,  is  there,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? They  can  actually  change  that  and 
do  as  they  please. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  is  no  control  in 
this  committee  on  that  or  under  t2ie 
law.  They  have  to  work  these  arrange- 
ments out  and  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Can  the 
chairman  tell  us  how  much  money  has 
already  been  put  into  these  programs, 
these  Public  Law  480  programs  that  will 
not  be  paid  back  because  of  the  agree- 
ment that  they  can  use  100  percent  or 
80  percent  of  the  f imds  for  their  common 
defense? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  know  the  to- 
tal of  the  amount  that  will  not  be  psdd 
back.  I  do  understand  under  the  law  only 
10  percent  of  the  currencies  generated 
are  subject  to  control  of  the  Congress. 
Then  90  percent  of  the  funds  are  not 
within  our  control.  What  the  total 
amount  is  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  have 
some  figures  as  of  December  31,  1972, 
which  show  that  Israel  owes  $210  million, 
generally  on  40-year  terms.  They  get  a 
10-year  grace  period  and  then  31  years 
of  repayment  period.  It  varies  somewhat 
with  an  average  of  34  years  for  a  period 
of  time,  and  now  it  is  about  31  years  after 
the  payments  commence,  starting  at  2 
percent  and  then  at  3-percent  interest. 
These  figures  show  that  Korea  owes  $333 
million,  and  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  we 
do  not  have  any  figures  for. 

Let  me  ask  the  chairman  this  ques- 
tion. Why  should  not  the  foreign  military 
aid  program  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
so  that  we  can  actually  know  what  we 
are  giving  in  the  way  of  foreign  military 
aid  to  these  countries?  Why  do  we  give 


a  slush  fund  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  executive  branch  everj' 
year  to  use  as  they  please? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league I  cannot  answer  his  qu  tion 
forthrightly.  I  can  only  say  in  my  ex- 
perience we  find  it  under  title  I  one  year, 
and  then  it  will  be  in  another  .itle 
next  year,  and  it  would  be  eass  to  be- 
lieve this  was  being  done  because  it  was 
easier  that  way.  I  cannot  tell  the 
gentleman  why  it  is  one  time  in  one 
place  and  another  time  it  is  in  another. 
I  have  seen  the  titles  changed  many 
times  since  I  have  been  here.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  by  and  large  I  voted 
against  foreign  aid.  I  think  foreign  aid 
is  100-percent  inflationary. 

We  provide  them  large  sums  of  money. 
We,  in  turn,  sell  them  our  goods  and 
when  we  get  the  money  back  and  when 
the  goods  are  gone,  there  is  more  and 
more  money  and  it  adds  to  inflation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson)  an  additionsil  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  was  trying  to  find  out  from  the 
gentleman  if  he  agrees  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  giving  the  interagency  com- 
mittee htmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
use  as  they  please  in  connection  with  the 
foreign  miUtaiy  program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  After  the  Greek- 
Turkish  loan,  which  was  in  1942  I  think, 
I  have  voted  since  then  against  foreign 
aid.  I  think  that  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  wonder 
if  the  chairman  would  accept  an  amend- 
ment that  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480, 
anything  that  is  going  to  be  used  for  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  to  be  approved 
by  Congress  before  it  is  done. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  not  be  In  a  po- 
sition to  speak  for  the  subcommittee.  I 
would  personally  favor  such  an  amend- 
ment if  it  is  offered  and  perhaps  it  will 
be;  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
for  the  subcommittee  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  in  connection  with  Pub- 
lic Law  92-544,  the  foreign  aid  program 
that  is  to  be  appropriated  thereto.  There 
Is  money  appropriated  to  the  FAO,  the 
United  Nations  food  and  agricultural 
aid  program.  Could  the  gentleman  tell  us 
how  much  money  would  be  appropriated 
to  that  fimd? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Approximately  $70 
million,  between  $70  million  and  $75 
million,  I  am  advised. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Between  $70  million  and 
$75  million? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
how  much  the  ether  nations  of  the  world 
have  contributed  to  said  fimd? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  information  is  that 
our  share  is  32  percent,  which  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  25  percent  for  maintenance  of 
the  United  Nations. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  has  an- 
ticipated my  next  question.  On  October 
25,  1972,  Congress  passed  a  bill  that  alter 
December  31,  1973,  no  appropriation  is 
authorized  and  no  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  United  Nations  or  any  affili- 
ated agency  in  excess  of  23  percent  of  the 
total  annual  assessment  of  such  orga- 
nization. 

I  wonder  if  this  bill  violates  that 
standard. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  My  InformaUon,  is 
that  the  contribution  from  other  indi- 
vidual nations  is  less  than  ours  to  FAQ. 
But  tills  is  not  directly  related  to  the 
25  percent  U  J7.  contribution. 

Mr.  WYIJE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  we  could  find  out  the 
amount  by  which  tliis  appropriation  is  in 
excess  of  the  25-percent  standard,  would 
the  gentleman  support  an  amendment 
reducing  it  to  a  25-percent  amount? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  personally  would  not 
object;  but  I  cannot  speak  for  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  WYLIE,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  tiave  a  staff  member  or  someone 
find  out  how  much  money  in  this  bill  is 
In  excess  of  that  25 -percent  amount? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  will  make  the  effort; 
but  the  gentleman  realizes  that  it  is  not 
the  easiest  Job  in  the  world. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Well,  I  understand  that  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  through  the 
bureaucratic  maze. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  think  it 
Is  clear  to  everybody  here  that  we  have 
$425  million  for  the  on-going  continuing 
program  and  nobody  knows  what  it  will 
be  used  for  and  nobody  is  accountable 
for  the  way  It  will  be  used  and  we  can- 
not even  predict  where  it  will  go.  That  is 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  rhetoric  we 
have  been  hearing  about  a  responsible 
Congress  caring  for  its  own  expenditures. 

I  hope  when  we  get  to  the  amending 
process  we  consider  favorably  an  amend- 
ment that  wHl  prevent  turning  over  to 
the  Executive  process  carte  blanche  au- 
thority in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  free  com- 
petition in  the  marketplace  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  capitalistic  society.  There  are 
two  principal  agencies  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  the  American 
people  and  the  American  economy  from 
monopoly,  cartels,  and  devices  to  throttle 
competition.  One  is  the  Antitrxist  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  other 
is  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
Antitrust  Division  depends  in  great  meas- 
ure for  its  evidence  in  Its  cases  upon  the 
data  that  is  produced  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

One  would  think,  therefore,  that  we 
would  be  encouraging  and  helping  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  job,  be- 
cause as  It  succeeds  in  its  task,  the  health 
of  the  economy  improves.  What  a  shock, 
therefore,  to  see  the  action  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee — of  which  1  am 
a  member — in  placing  a  halter  upon  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  this  bill,  a 
crippling  halter  which  restricts  the  Com- 


mission's operation.  The  Commission  will 
be  unable  to  do  its  work  if  tne  limitation 
is  not  stricken.  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  strike  it  at  the  appropriate  time. 

There  Is  no  greater  threat  to  our  econ- 
omy today  than  the  xmbifldled  move- 
ment toward  monopoly  which  is  led  by 
the  huge  conglomerates.  Evety  day  brings 
word  of  the  latest  move  by  o(ne  of  the  big 
companies  to  gobble  up  a  smell  company. 


pany  it  wishes  to  investigate. 
Just  a  new  program  we  are 


direct  In  the  direction  of  gelling  what 
they  claim  they  want;  that  isl  a  cliance 
to  show  what  the  situation  is. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Librakr  of  Con- 
gress that  our  system  will  be  a  much 
soxmder  system,  with  a  mucti  broader 
base  than  the  other.  But,  I  ^uld  want 
to  call  to  the  gentleman's  attention  that 


so  this  is 
trying  to 


A  few  days  ago,  we  read  thit  Mobil,  the    we  will  put  this  report  in  the  Recokd 
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third  largest  corporation  in  the  coimtry, 
is  considering  buying  Marcor,  the  fourth 
largest  company  in  the  meucantile  field. 

What  will  happen?  If  that  merger  Is 
approved,  to  all  intents  atid  purposes, 
Marcor  will  have  disappeared.  Its  finan- 
cial statements  will  be  burled  in  the  fi- 
nancial statementii  of  Mobil,  tthe  economy 
will  have  lost  another  comptiny,  the  com- 
petitive vigor  of  our  econoiay  will  have 
been  shaken. 

The  PTC  wants  to  Investii  ate  the  huge 
conglomerates  In  what  is  aiown  as  the 
line  of  business  Investigation.  The  com- 
mittee has  made  funds  available  In  this 
bill,  but  it  has  placed  a  cripbling  limita- 
tion upon  the  study.  The  ccnnmittee  has 
said,  "Wait  a  minute,  you  fsinnot  make 
your  study  on  the  basis  of  bigness  be- 
cause that  would  be  imf air.  tThis  country 
is  not  against  big  business  is  such.  You 
must  do  your  investigation  dn  an  at  ran- 
dom basis."  I 

So,  the  Commission  will  bt  required  to 
make  its  investigation  of  tlie  companies 
by  pulling  its  selections  out  of  a  hat. 
They  will  be  compelled  to  pick  the  com- 
panies to  be  investigated  on  an  at  ran- 
dom basis.  What  does  this  mean?  The 
investigation  will  become  a  lottery.  There 
are  250,000  corporations  in  the  coun- 
try. The  chances  for  selecting  General 
Motors  or  Litton  or  Gulf-W  stem  or  any 
of  the  other  conglomerates  1  dU  be  on  the 
ratio  of  1  to  800. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chdrman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?    • 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  a  gi  sntleman  for 
whom  I  have  great  affectlor  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  may  I 
say  that  the  gentleman's  setitlments  are 
certainly  returned,  and  I  tMank  him  for 
yielding  to  me.  T 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  my  remarks 
here,  the  gentleman  has  informed  me, 
and  I  have  talked  to  members  of  the 
committee,  and  we  do  feel  that  the  250 
should  be  from  the  2,000  ^rger  com- 
panies, which  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission first  considered  dealing  with.  I 
just  thought  I  would  correct  |that. 

We  very  carefully,  in  ou<  report,  put 
this  at  random  so  that  we  would  have,  as 
was  said  earlier,  a  degree  of  safety  from 
being  able  to  trace  the  inlormation  to 
a  particular  firm  which  would  give  im- 
fair  advantages  to  its  com(}etitors.  We 
were  also  told,  and  I  have  hfre  the  study 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  that  a  ran- 
dom selection  from  the  2,000  would  be  a 
much  better  statistical  basH  for  making 
judgments  than  If  we  had  [information 
only  on  the  first  500.  Not  oftly  that,  but 
I  would  like  to  call  the  geiitleman's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  new 
program  we  are  dealing  with;  that  imder 
the  existing  law,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission can  take  action  agaliist  any  com- 


so  that  everyone  can  see  wbbt  will  be 
missed  if  the  committee's  approach  Is  not 
followed.  From  his  argument  and  from 
the  minority  report,  I  have  personally 
concluded  that  we  would  be  better  to 
scale  it  back  to  at  random  f^om  2,000, 
and  I  will  include  the  Libraiv  of  Con- 
gress study  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Library  of  Congress,  Cc  ngresslonal 

Researcb  Service,  June  20,   1974] 
LiBEARY  OF  Congress  Study  on  Superiorty 

OP  Random  Sampling 
To  the  House  Appropriations  Com  tnlttee. 
Prom  Economics  Division. 
Subject :  Sampling  Accuracy. 

In  analyzing  the  accuracy  ol  a  sample, 
information  regarding  types  of  answers  and 
questions  is  necessary.  Predetermining  tiie 
exact  level  of  accuracy  is,  tberefjore,  impos- 
sible, although  a  rough  estimate  ^n  be  made 
in  some  Instances  assuming  a  ilormal  dis- 
tribution. Furthermore,  the  poptilation  size 
is  relatively  unimportant  In  determining  ac- 
curacy, provided  the  sample  Is  random  se- 
lected. As  a  genersd  rule  econometrlclans  ac- 
cept a  random  sample  of  30  or  more  as  being 
sufficient  to  allow  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  data.  For  a  sample  s^e  under  30 
adjiistments  are  made  to  the  formula  that 
is  used  to  calculate  accuracy  (tectinically  re- 
ferred to  as  confidence  levels) . 

With  respect  to  the  particular  PTC  study 
under  consideration  the  major  ({uestion  to 
be  answered  Is  what  populatlc»  Is  to  be 
studied.  If  the  target  group  Is  the  top  2000 
firms,  a  sample  of  600  of  the  top  600  would  be 
statistically  biased.  Inferences  drawn  from 
this  sample  would  certainly  apply  to  the 
top  500,  but  could  not  be  gener^lzed  to  the 
population.  A  randomly  selected  sample  of 
250  of  the  2000,  however,  would  be  more 
than  sufficient— on  statistical  irounds — to 
draw  Inferences  applicable  to  tbs  entire  tar- 
get group.  ! 

For  purposes  of  completeness  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  number  of  variables  used  la 
analysis  also  play  a  part  in  determining  the 
accuracy.  With  a  sample  of  250,  however,  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  the  nimiber  of  vari- 
ables used  would  have  any  significant  Impact 
on  the  reliability  of  the  study.  | 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chalrmaii,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  suggestion,  but  I 
still  disagree  with  the  gentleman  on  this. 
What  is  happening  then  is  thjit.  Instead 
of  the  chances  being  1  in  800,  they  are 
now  reduced  to  1  in  80.  The  opportunity 
is  still  presented,  as  a  result  pf  the  use 
of  the  at  random  system,  for  companies 
like  Mobil,  General  Motors,  Litton,  Gulf- 
Westem,  the  big  conglomerates,  to  es 
cape  the  investigation.  It  doea(  not  make 
sense. 

Point  two  Is  this:  Mr.  cnattman,  you 
have  allocated  $305,000  for  thi  study.  If 
the  Commission  wants  to  m^e  Its  in- 
vestigation, It  will  not  be  able  I  to  use  the 
$305,000  unless  it  does  so  on  An  at  ran- 
dom basis;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 
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May  I  say  that  that  is  in 


fae  report 


as  the  gentleman  knows,  at  th( :  direction 


of  the  subcommittee.  We  put  it  in  tbe 
report  so  that  we  could  modify  or  make 
changes  as  circumstances  might  require. 
May  I  say  again  that  this  is  a  bill;  tills 
is  a  report.  I  want  to  point  out  to  tbe 
gentleman  tiiat  he  is  overlooking  the 
basic  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  he  will  find  carried 
in  section  6(b)  of  tiie  PTC  Act,  which 
says  that  tbe  Commission  may  obtain  in- 
formation from  any  company  that  it 
desires. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  authorize  this  investigation 
If  it  already  has  the  authority? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Because  it  does  not 
care  to  use  that  authority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  a  trend,  so  they  ask 
for  a  new  authority  so  they  oould  make 
a  study  of  the  overall  situation.  We  have 
tried  to  set  some  gtiideUnes  for  the  new 
activity.  Tliey  stUl  have  the  old  authority 
to  inspect  on  a  firm-by-flrm  basis,  with 
an  the  due  process  protectionB  available 
under  that  method. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  can- 
not be  true.  The  report  indicates  that 
tbis  kind  of  investigation  has  to  be  spe- 
cially funded.  There  has  to  tie  a  founda- 
tioD  based  on  antia»npetiti<»i  for  the 
Commission  to  engage  in  a  study  of  tliis 
kind.  In  this  instance,  all  it  is  seeking  to 
do  is  to  obtain  the  statistics  that  may  lay 
the  foundation  for  an  anticompetitive 
investigation  or  action.  There  is  a 
distinction. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  As  to  that,  it  happens 
that  they  have  ample  authority  in  the 
existing  law.  which  is  not  toactied  by  this 
report. 

Mr.  YATTES.  If  that  be  true,  tlien  there 
is  no  need  at  all  for  having  this  kind  of 
s^?arate  investigation.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  ttie  committee  would  set  up 
separately 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  would  think  that  the 
committee's  tiiinking  is  sound,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  my  friend  say  Uiat  he  does 
not  believe  in  the  new  program  at  all, 
but  we  do  believe  in  it.  We  just  give  them 
all  they  ask  for  and  notlihig  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  puts  words 
In  my  mouth  I  did  not  say.  I  ijeUeve  very 
strongly  in  the  new  program,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  new  program  should  not  l)e 
crippled  by  having  to  go  through  an  at 
random  Idnd  of  investigation  such  as  the 
committee  hs«  recommended.  Let  the 
Commission  decide  wliich  companies 
should  be  investigated,  no  matter  what 
their  size,  rather  than  requiring  the 
Commission  to  pull  out  the  companies 
from  a  liat. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress study  has  given  us  a  much  broader 
base.  They  still  have  the  authority  to 
proceed  under  the  existing  law  where 
there  is  cause  to  proceed. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  read 
the  library  of  Congress  study,  but  as  the 
chairman  knows,  we  have  not  always 
agreed  with  ttie  LUirary  of  Congress 
studies,  if  that  is  what  the  study  says. 
Mr.  DINGKTiT..  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGKTJ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  this  fact,  and  I  am  sure 


tl>e  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  the 
committee  had  tbe  very  best  intentloos: 
What  they  have  acoomj>Ushed  here  was 
to  diminish  almost  to  zero  the  probabil- 
ity that  any  of  tbe  tug  firms  would  be 
audited.  In  this  study,  also,  they  have  al- 
most required  that  it  include  also  small 
businesses. 

Second,  they  have  set  it  up  so  that  it  is 
impo6sii>le  to  get  any  certainty  that  we 
can  get  compliance  with  the  existing  law 
with  respect  to  line  of  business  require- 
ments.       

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleague,  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  that  we  have  Just 
gotten  through  saying  that  we,  the  ma- 
jority, had  concluded  that  the  at  random 
selection  should  be  limited  to  the  2,000 
major  companies.  It  is  subject  to  a 
change  of  mind  where  there  are  chang- 
ing situations,  and  I  think  it  is  most 
sound  to  Include  the  top  2,000.  There- 
fore, the  other  argument  certainly  does 
not  apply  to  the  substance  of  this. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wOl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  does  the  gentleman 
mean  by  2,000  major  companies? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Well,  it  is  the  500  that 
tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  had.  the 
500  largest  oorporations.  Earlier  they 
said,  "two  thousand,"  according  to  tbe 
hearings.  That  was  tbe  first  figure  they 
had. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  do  I  understand  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  per- 
mitting the  Commission  to  make  its  in- 
vestigation from  the  2,000  largest  com- 
panies, ^mand  not  at  random. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  said  I  have  con- 
cluded— and  I  have  told  the  Members 
it  is  by  a  majority  consensus  of  the  sub- 
committee— and  we  have  concluded  that 
would  be  better  than  what  they  had  in 
the  original  statement  and  better  thsm 
whs^  was  construed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  gentleman's  view.  In  other  words, 
we  still  think  a  random  sample  is  the  best 
method,  and  no  matter  what  happens 
today,  if  the  Commission  has  tbe  flexl- 
tjility  we  h(»>e  they  will  use  it.  We  do 
agree,  however,  it  would  be  better  to  use 
this  fiexibility  by  selecting  the  250  at 
random  from  among  the  top  2,000  firms 
rather  than  from  some  large  universe,  as 
might  have  mistakenly  been  implied 
by  reading  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  DINGELli.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question.  If 
he  has  sufficient  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  teU  me  where  in  the  law  or 
where  in  the  bill  before  us  or  where  In 
the  report  there  appears  the  requirement 
of  the  fic^e  of  2,000  firms  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  was  expressing  my 
opinion  and  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  subcommittee. 


Mr.  DINGELli.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  Is  this:  What  are 
we  debating,  tbe  intent  of  tbe  subcom-  , 
mittee,  tbe  language  of  the  report,  or  the 

language  of  the  bill? 

I  bear  in  all  this  dtocQEslon  nothing 
that  tells  us  where  is  tlus  figure  of  2.000. 
What  are  we  debating,  tbe  bill,  tbe  re- 
port, or  the  good  intentions  of  the  sub- 
committee?  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Cbairman,  I  did 
not  think  it  was  a  matter  of  debating  tbe 
good  inteatioos  of  tbe  oommittee.  Tbe 
g^itleman  is  eoiiiied  to  bis  own  opinion. 
What  we  are  discussing  is  the  commit- 
tee's feeling  that  it  would  be  dfsirahlff  to 
pick  250  firms  at  random  from  tbe  top 
2,000  firms. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  time  of  tbe  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippt  (Mr.  Whitten) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  \he  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mklcher)  . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
hajs  been  mention  made  of  Public  Law 
95-153  in  regard  to  the  line  of  business 
report,  and  that  is  tlie  Alaskam  pipeline 
bill  which  passed  this  Congress  last  year. 
I  refer  the  Members  to  the  language. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

While  tiie  OofnptroUer  Oe&ena  abaU  de- 
termine the  avaUabiUty  from  other  Federal 
sources  of  the  information  sought  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  forms  for  the  col- 
lection of  such  Information,  the  independent 
regulatory  agency  shall  make  the  final  deter- 
mination as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Infor- 
mation in  carrying  out  its  statutory  icapoD- 
slbilltles  and  whether  to  ct^lect  such  Infor- 
mation. If  no  advloe  ta  received  from  the 
Comptroller  General  within  45  days,  tbe  in- 
dependent reg\ilatory  agency  may  Immedi- 
ately proceed  to  obtain  such  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  referring  to  the 
line  of  business  reports,  and  to  tbe  FTC 
as  the  regulatory  agency.  In  the  confer- 
ence report  of  the  managers  on  the  bill. 
I  refer  the  Members  to  these  two  para- 
graphs, tbe  conclnding  paragraphs  on 
page  31.  as  foDows: 

The  purpose  of  Sectton  409(a)  is  to  pre- 
serve the  Independence  of  the  regulatoiy 
agencies  to  carry  out  tbe  quasi-judicial  func- 
tions which  have  been  entnisted  to  them  by 
the  Congress.  The  Intent  of  this  section  is 
not  to  encourage  a  proliferation  of  detailed 
questionnaires  to  Industry,  small  bustoeas  or 
other  persons  which  oould  result  In  unneoes- 
aary  and  unreasonable  expense.  Any  legtti- 
mate  need  for  information  in  carrying  out 
the  statutory  responslbUities  of  these  agen- 
cies would,  however,  be  carried  out  even 
though  responses  may  entail  some  expense 
and  Inconvenience. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  te  to  Insure 
that  the  existing  clearance  procedure  for 
questionnaires  or  requests  for  data  does  not 
become,  inadvertently  or  otherwise,  a  de- 
vloe  for  delaying  or  obstructing  Mm  Inves- 
ttgatlone  aiMl  data  ooUectk>n  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  important  regulatory  functions 
assigned  to  the  independent  agencies  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  seeking  in  this  partic- 
ular appropriation  act  to  legislate  ob- 
structive methods  hindering  the  FTC  in 
obtaining  tbelr  line  of  business  reports 
or  in  determiniag  bow  tbey  are  going  to 
collect  that  data  or  from  whom  they  are 
going  to  ccdlect  that  data  would  be  a 
mistake.  We  soufi^  to  forbid  that  In  the 
bill  we  passed  here  last  year.  I  hope  that 
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the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
not  insist  on  carrying  in  this  bill  lan- 
guage that  would  seem  to  restrict  or 
change  the  legislation  we  passed  In  tha 
Alaska  Pipeline  bill. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  EviNS) . 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
msm,  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  Agriculture — Envir- 
onmental and  Consumer  Protection — the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
HN) — and  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
this  appropriation  bill  of  1975.  The  gen- 
tleman is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  he  also 
serves  on  the  committee  on  which  I  serve 
as  chairmsui  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works — AEC.  He  knows,  I  am 
sure,  of  my  high  regard  for  him 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  support  this  over- 
all bill  and  commend  the  committee  for 
bringing  it  out.  However,  there  is  one 
item  in  the  report  on  the  bill  to  which 
I  must  take  exception.  I  would  address 
myself  to  this  aspect  of  the  report  on  this 
appropriation. 

I  am  concerned  about  language  which 
would  restrict  and  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  joined  with 
several  other  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee in  expressing  separate  views  on 
one  item — that  concerning  collecting  in- 
formation on  big  business  concentration 
In  this  country  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

I  may  say  that  it  is  seldom  and  certain- 
ly a  very  rare  occasion  when  I  Join  in 
expressing  separate  views  on  a  bill  com- 
ing out  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  which  I  serve.  I  do  so  in  this 
instance  because  I  feel  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  be  given  a  free 
hand  in  gathering  information  and  cer- 
tainly information  dealing  with  the  larg- 
est business  corpwrations  and  conglom- 
erates in  the  country.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  tie  the  hands  of  the  FTC  as  pro- 
posed in  the  accompanying  report  on  this 
appropriation. 

In  this  connection  I  point  out  that  in 
1970  and  1971  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  as  chairman,  held  extensive  hear- 
ings concerning  the  projected  energy 
crisis.  That  was  before  the  energy  crisis 
was  as  acute  as  it  is  now.  This  situation 
was  brought  about  by  the  acquisition  by 
the  big  oil  companies  of  substantial  ener- 
gy reserves  and  resources. 

We  found  that  the  major  oil  companies 
of  the  country  account  for  84  percent  of 
the  refining  capacity  and  72  percent  of 
the  natural  gas  production  and  reserve 
ownership.  The  evidence  also  adduced 
showed  that  30  percent  of  the  domestic 
coal  reserves  were  owned  by  the  major 
oil  companies  as  well  as  large  amoimts 
of  the  uranium  reserves. 

This  report  of  the  committee  was  filed 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  We 
asked  for  a  thorough  investigation  into 
this  energy  control  and  concentration. 
The  commission  initiated  such  an  in- 
vestigation and  filed  a  very  voluminous 
and  extensive  report  on  various  phases  of 
the  study.  They  agreed  substantially  with 
many  of  the  findings  of  our  committee 


and  then  proceeded  to  file  $.  complaint 
against  Exxon  and  seven  ai  the  other 
major  oil  companies  of  this  Nation, 
charging  them  with  monopolistic  op- 
eration and  concentration!  in  alleged 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laiws. 

The  FTC  directed  those  Corporations 
to  divest  themselves  of  certain  phases 
of  their  operations.  This  is' one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  cases  in  the 
history  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. I 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
this  bill  and  report  would  appear  to  defer 
appropriations  in  connection  with  the 
gathering  of  Information  ih  this  case 
and  in  their  proceeding  witti  this  case. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  have  spoken 
to  him  about  this  situation  and  he  has 
indicated  that  adequate  funds  will  be 
provided  in  the  bill  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  important  case. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Will  th(  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennesse(.  I  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  The  committee  in  fact 
tried  to  get  a  budget  estimtte  for  it  so 
that  the  committee  could  [match  that 
amoimt  of  money.  Howeverl  we  did  not 
get  the  budget  estimate,  llherefore  we 
will  offer  an  amendment  tol  provide  the 
funds  so  that  this  may  be  properly  pros- 
ecuted, which  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  our  intention  from  the'  start. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.,  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  this  assurance.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  cases 
in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  I  do  not  beliere  we  should 
tie  their  hands  in  prosecu|ing  this  en- 
ergy concentration  case  in  the  oil  field. 
As  some  of  my  colleagues  |ilready  know 
at  one  time  I  worked  for;  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  prior  t0  my  coming 
to  the  Congress.  While  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Independent  Offices  3ubcommittee 
on  appropriations  I  heatd  the  FTC 
budget  requests  for  a  niun  aer  of  years. 

1  believe  this  Commission  1  rendering  a 
great  service  in  the  publ  c  interest.  I 
hope  the  language  in  the  leport  will  be 
deleted  which  appears  to  lie  the  hands 
of  the  Commission  in  its  stt  dy  of  the  500 
largest  business  corporat  ons  in  the 
Nation. 

As  we  have  learned  froii  the  energy 
crisis,  this  concentration  and  arroga- 
tion  of  power  produces  higner  prices  for 
the  consimier.  Let  us  not  handcuff  and 
impede  the  important  work  of  this  Com- 
mission in  the  public  interfst. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding  me  the 
time  to  express  my  views  oa  this  subject. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentlema  i  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT) . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chpirman,  I  rise 
to  try  to  attempt  to  clarify  a  matter  that 
was  touched  on  in  colloquf  between  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  aiid  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  cHairman.  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  with  respect 
to  what  the  bill  purport*  to  do  with 
respect  to  the  sampling,  allegedly  a  ran- 
dom ssunpling,  of  250  flrmsl  out  of  a  total 
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page  47  merely  says  that  the  $305,000  is 
to  be  expended  with  respect  to  this  in- 
vestigation of  250  firms.  There  does  not 
appear  specific  language  respecting  ran- 
dom sampling.  But  in  the  report  on  page 
89  there  is  discussion  of  the  point,  as 
follows: 

starting  out  on  a  random  selection  basis 
should  be  more  In  keeping  with  thje  Justifica- 
tions submitted  to  the  Commltteej. 

Then  I  also  note  in  the  bill  In  section 
511  the  following: 

Except  as  provided  In  existing  law,  funds 
provided  In  this  act  shall  be  availlable  only 
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are  appro- 


of  2,000,  as  I  understand 
I  note  that  the  biU  itsell 


on  the  Federal  Trade  C(  mmission  on 


in  its  section 


for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
prlated. 

I  am  addressing  this  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten)  .  Does  the  gentleman  the^  read  the 
language  on  page  47  in  conjunction  with 
section  511,  and  the  language  in  the  re- 
port to  provide  in  the  bill  that  the  $305,- 
000  expenditure  shall  be  liml  ed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  report,  to  tie  exami- 
nation of  250  firms  on  a  ranlom  sam- 
pling basis? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentjeman  will 
yield,  I  would  have  to  say  thftt  the  re- 
port reflects  the  feeling  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  does  not  have  the  f orcej  of  law,  as 
if  it  were  written  in  the  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texis  well  can 
understand,  this  line-of-business  report 
is  stepping  into  a  new  area.  It  Is  a  field  in 
which  the  House  has  never  b«en  willing 
to  permit  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  go  before.  This  provision  was  tied 
on  in  the  Senate  in  amendments  that 
were  not  germane  to  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line bill,  but  we  had  to  have  that  bill, 
and  the  House  was  forced  to  accept  this 
language  concerning  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  without  debate  on  its  merits. 
This  being  a  new  program,  and  with- 
out any  guidelines  beyond  tl^e  circum- 
stances of  its  unusual  passag^,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  we  should  ©ut  in  this 
report  the  feelings  and  directive  of  the 
committee  so  that  the  Congrftss,  for  the 
first  time,  could  express  itsilf  on  this 
vital  issue.  | 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT)  knows  full  wcU,  g(X)d  lawyer  that 
the  gentleman  is,  that  therej  is  quite  a 
distinction  between  having  it|  in  the  act 
itself,  where  it  could  not  be  chinged  when 
circiunstances  may  cause  us  J  to  wish  to 
change,  and  having  it  in  the  report  where 
it  can  refiect  the  attitude  of  the  commit- 
tee. This  money  was  made  available  in 
the  bill.  Our  directive  being  14  the  report 
is  at  a  place  where  changes,  oi  such  other 
actions  as  time  and  circumstances  may 
convince  us  are  needed,  could  take  place. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  May  I  ask  oiu-  dls- 
tingfuished  subcommittee  chainnan,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Whit- 
ten)  then,  how  does  section  511  effect 
this  matter?  It  says  except  as  provided 
in  existing  law,  funds  provided  in  this 
act  shall  be  available  only  fir  the  piu-- 
poses  for  which  they  are  appropriated.  I 
would  ordinarily  think  thai  all  funds 
would  be  limited  to  purpose*  for  which 
they  are  appropriated.  Cei-^ainly  that 
would  be  true  in  the  bill.  But  does  this 
include  in  the  definition  of  "purposes  for 
which  they  are  appropriated"  those  de- 
fined in  the  language  in  the  neport? 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  It  does  not  change  the 
basic  law,  as  I  understand  it  now.  How- 
ever, tills  particular  commission,  may  I 
say,  on  at  least  four  or  five  occasions  did 
spend  money  wliich  the  Congress  appro- 
priated for  CHie  purpose,  for  an  entirdy 
different  purpose.  TUtd  money  was  not 
spent  in  line  with  what  I  miderstand  the 
facts  of  the  situation  to  be,  and  not  in 
line  with  what  was  intended,  lliat  Is  Uie 
reason  for  Uie  section.  We  want  the  Fed- 
eral Ti-ade  Commission  and  other  agen- 
cies covered  by  the  bill  to  clearly  under- 
stand tliat  funds  cannot  be  divnted  to 
new  programs  without  the  approval  of 
tlie  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Ilien  the  gentleman 
is  saying  that  section  511  does  not  require 
that  the  purposes  for  wliich  the  $305,000 
is  to  be  expended  exactly  conform  with 
the  language  on  page  9Q  of  the  report? 
That  language  is  not  statutory  language 
tying  the  purpose  down  to  the  report? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  language  In  the 
report  Is  not  In  the  bilL  I  think  tf  we 
bad  put  such  language  in  the  bill  that  it 
may  have  t)een  subject  to  a  point  c^  or- 
der, if  we  had  wanted  to  take  the  time 
of  the  committee  to  defend  it. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  tfane  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ANIffitEWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yldd  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtlie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  so  that  I  might  ad- 
dress a  couple  more  questions  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi,  if  I 
might.  I  notice  that  this  bill  is  about 
$2.8  billion  over  fiscal  year  1974  appro- 
priations. In  that  connecti<m  there  are  at 
least  15  places,  on  a  quick  count,  where 
it  says  that  money  is  made  available  to 
provide  additional  eouiloyinent — on  page 
3.  for  example. 

It  says:  . 

Tliat  Ui  the  preparation  of  motion  pictures 
or  exhibits  by  the  Department,  this  appiro- 
prlatlon  shaU  be  avaOable  for  employmeat 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706.  ..  . 

Down  further  it  says:    m<mey,  "in- 
cluding employment." 
On  page  5  tiiere  is  another  reference: 
To  provide  for  additional  labor,  stibpro- 
fesslanal,  and  Junior  acientlflc  help.  .  .  . 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me,  is  there 
any  estimate  as  to  how  many  new  Fed- 
eral employees  may  be  provided  for  by 
this  bill? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
imderstand  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  As  I  say,  I  was  looking 
through  this  bill,  and  I  cotmted  at  least 
15  places  in  the  bill  where  money  is  pro- 
vided for  placing  additional  people  on 
the  Federal  payroll  for  some  program 
or  another.  I  mentioned  three  or  four 
places,  and  there  is  another  one  on  page 
8,  line  6,  where  it  says: 

That  this  appropriation  shaU  be  available 
for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  708.  .  .  . 

Hie  language  mentions  onploying  ad- 
ditional people  to  do  certain  Jobs,  but  it 
does  not  say  how  many.  As  I  said,  the 
first  such  example  occurs  on  page  3  of 
line  9  where  it  says: 


That  In  the  prepantlon  at  motkMi  pic- 
tures or  exhibits  by  the  Department,  this 
appropriation  abaU  be  available  for  employ- 
ment. .  .  . 

My  question  is.  there  are  at  least  15 
references  to  making  money  available  for 
additional  employees,  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  certain  specified  programs 
provided  for  in  the  bill.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  estimate  as  to  how  many 
new  employees  might  l^e  provided  for? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  have  at  this 
time.  It  Is  next  to  impossible  to  have  a 
40-hour  week  in  connectioa  with  certain 
types  of  labor.  For  fyannpip  in  regard  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  for  a  part 
of  the  yeai  in  most  areas  of  the  country 
they  can  do  fidd  work  and  yet  they 
cannot  do  it  for  the  full  year,  so  in  effect 
what  it  amounts  to  is  part-time  employ- 
ment. 

Ml-.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
&entleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  notice  that  another  place  in  the  bill 
funds  are  provided  for  three  new  aircraft 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agentjy.  What  kind  of  planes  are  we 
talking  about? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  It  Is  three  helicopters, 
which  will  be  made  available  to  them  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I  un- 
derstand there  is  no  cost  Involved. 

Mr.  WYTiTK,  There  is  no  cost  involved? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  is  no  cost  in- 
volved, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Moss) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  should 
like  to  address  a  further  inquiry  on  sec- 
tion 511  where  the  language  is: 

Except  ae  provided  In  existing  law,  funds 
provided  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  puipoees  for  which  they  are  appro- 
priated. 

I  have  been  attonpting  to  determine 
where  those  purposes  are  set  forth. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  purposes  are  set 
fortti  in  ttie  hearings.  Under  the  usual 
procedure  we  consider  a  budget  request 
made  to  the  committee  in  normal  con- 
ditions, though  sometimes  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional request.  Hie  justifications  are 
the  basis  on  which  Uie  fimds  are  ob- 
tained. In  this  Instance  this  agency  on 
these  several  occasions  has  used  money 
appropriated  for  one  purpose  for  an  en- 
tirely different  purpose  without  report- 
ing to  the  Congress  at  all.  It  is  for  ttiat 
reason  it  is  here  where  we  say,  "Except 
as  provided  by  existing  law."  With  re- 
spect to  many  departments  there  is  a 
law  that  provides  they  may  transfer 
funds  from  one  activity  to  another  not 
to  exceed  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
total  appropriation.  That  is  provided  by 
law.  But  in  this  instance  at  least  this 
agency  spent  money  that  was  appro- 
priated for  one  purpose  for  another  pur- 
pose entirely  without  reporting  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  justifications  would 
not  be  in  the  formal  and  informal  agree- 


ments arrived  at  in  respect  of  the  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  hearings  would  be 
the  Justification  to  wtilch  the  Caaettss 
would  look  as  to  what  the  purpose  was 
in  making  tlie  appropriaticci. 

Mr.  MOSS.  And  it  wouki  not  be  only 
in  the  formal  sataniissi<»i  made  to  the 
committee  at  the  time  of  Uie  initiation  of 
the  hearings? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  think  the 
hearings  would  speak  for  themselves.  I 
wouki  not  think  any  side  or  oral  discus- 
sion would  be  sufficient  to  change  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Any  disctKsiaD  appearing 
on  the  hearing  reaxd  would  be  the  basis 
for  determining  tlie  purpcees? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  is  right,  insofar 
as  it  was  then  supported  by  action  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  tfae  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  gannas. 

Mr.  SKDBITZ.  Mr.  ChalTman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  my 
colleague  from  KOssissippi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  because 
I  want  to  call  attention  again  to  the 
funds  that  have  been  recommended  to 
the  watershed  and  flood  prevention  pro- 
gram. 

According  to  the  report  on  page  73,  in 
1974  $157  million  was  appropriated.  Of 
this  amount  $35  million  was  ipent  to  take 
care  of  hurricane  damage  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  as  provided  by  section  216 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act.  I  am  told  by 
the  Department  that  really  what  it  had 
available  to  it  in  1974  for  the  aotoal  work 
under  the  watershed  program  was  1122 
million.  The  other  $35  miiliiooi  was  for 
emergency  work.  According  to  the  WIl 
before  us,  the  committee  recommends 
$L22  million  which  is  about  the  amount 
spent  last  year  for  watershed  profframs. 
Of  the  $122  million  recommended,  $20 
million  again  will  be  used  to  take  care 
of  the  emergency  damage  under  216  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act.  So,  in  fact,  we 
have  cut  the  amount  of  money  for  the 
watershed  program  by  $20  miUilon  be- 
low what  it  was  in  fiscal  year  1974  and 
we  are  not  allowing  anything  for  the  in- 
flation that  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league, he  Is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
in  recent  years  we  have  had  money  im- 
pounded by  the  0£Qce  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Just  checking  the  figures  in 
1974,  I  think  we  had  $17  million  frozen 
which  will  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  which,  added  to  what  is  in 
this  bill,  will  give  them  an  increased 
amount  if  it  is  released. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  can  get 
the  0£9ce  oi  Management  and  Budget  to 
release  it  or  not.  That  has  been  our  big- 
gest problem,  getting  xaaaes  released. 
Then  if  we  do  get  it  released,  we  find 
tiiere  is  a  limit  oa.  personnel  and  the 
people  cannot  handle  it.  Under  this  bill 
we  provide  in  excess  of  the  money  that 
was  permitted  to  be  used  last  year  and  we 
provide  for  personnel  over  and  above 
what  they  were  allowed  to  have  last 
year. 

Mr.  8KUBTTZ.  I  understand  it  was  |12 
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million  short  of  what  it  shoiild  have  been 
last  year  without  inflation  money. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Is  the  gentleman 
talking  about  money  that  was  carried 
over  that  was  frozen  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  That  should  have  been 
spent  last  year. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  But  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Cbairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  some- 
what puzzled  by  language  that  appears 
on  page  33  of  the  bUl  at  line  17.  It  states 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  may  transfer  so  much  of  the 
funds  appropriated  therein  as  it  deems 
appropriate  to  other  Federal  agencies  for 
energy  research  and  development  ac- 
tiviUes. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary, and  provided  for  in  other  laws, 
that  an  agency  may  transfer  fimds  to 
other  agencies  for  work  performed,  I 
wonder  why  this  language  was  consid- 
ered to  be  necessary  in  the  appropriation 
bUl? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  it  is  a  repetition 
of  existing  law.  Whether  it  was  required 
or  not  is  open  to  question,  but  had  it  not 
been  here  I  suspect  we  would  take  an 
hour  to  explain  why  it  is  not.  It  is  repeti- 
tious. It  is  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
understand  there  is  no  intention  in  this 
language  to  impose  any  obligation  on 
EPA  to  transfer  obligations  without  its 
concurrence. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  says  it  is  author- 
ized; so  EPA  would  have  to  be  the  initia- 
tor. In  many  areas  they  have  to  let  con- 
tracts. 

As  I  say,  it  is  just  to  call  attention  of 
the  Members  that  the  authority  does 
exist. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, because  the  conflict  between  energy 
needs  and  environmental  stability  has 
taken  an  ominous  course.  One  of  EPA's 
most  important  undertakings  is  in  the 
area  of  flue  gas  desulfurization,  some- 
times called  FGD  or  stack  scrubbing. 
That  agency  has  conducted  extensive 
R.  &  D.  into  FGD  technology  to  date  and 
has  established  FGD  as  a  feasible  alter- 
native to  filthy  air.  EPA  views  FGD  as  a 
pollution  control  technology,  and  I  con- 
cur in  that  assessment,  even  though  its 
applicability  to  expanded  energy  supplies 
is  apparent,  to  the  extent  that  high-sul- 
fur coal  can  be  made  environmentsdly 
safe  to  biim  in  large  cities  and  in  power- 
plants  located  in  dense  population  areas. 
I  am  concerned  that  EPA  should  con- 
tinue to  have  a  significant  involvement 
in  the  future  development  of  FGD.  The 
language  in  the  bill,  as  explained  by  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman, 
reinforces  my  understanding  that  the 
EPA  cannot  be  forced  to  transfer  out  its 
FGD  researca  and  development  program 
without  a  specific  congressional  directive. 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to  set 
a  ceiling,  at  the  levels  reqiested  by  the 
administration,  on  agrici^tursd  com- 
modities provided  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  \mder  the  Public  Law  480 
program.  I 

This  administration  has  aemonstrated 
its  resourcefulness  in  end-running  con- 
gressional intent  on  aid  to  Indochina 
with  supplemental  requesti,  inaccurate 
reporting  and  accovrntinp  procedures, 
and  hidden  war  reserve  mtiterials.  The 
Public  Law  480  program,  a  humanitarian 
food  assistance  program,  is  xio  exception 
to  administration  dissembling  in  pro- 
viding funds  for  a  continuing  war  in  In- 
dochina. The  Public  Law  480  program, 
established  to  feed  the  hiingry  of  the 
world,  has  been  perverted '  into  a  food 
for  war  program  in  Indochiiia. 

This  amendment  would  |  establish  a 
ceiling  on  Public  Law  480  funds  for 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  at  exactly 
the  level  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1975.  Recent  history 
describes  the  necessity  of  [celling  con- 
trols. Funds  for  IndochinA  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program  [have  mush- 
roomed seriously  over  the  p|ist  year.  Or- 
iginally, Congress  was  advised  that  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $206  milllpn  of  Public 
Law  480  funds  were  allocated  for  Indo- 
china. As  of  Jime  19,  1974,  however,  the 
actual  figure  was  $450.9  ifiilllon.  At  a 
time  of  starvation  in  Central  Africa,  and 
worldwide  shortages  and  famine  predic- 
tions for  the  future,  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
lx>dia  receive  about  one -half  of  the  total 
worldwide  dollar  amounts  df  Public  Law 
480  assistance  while  they  represent  only 
1  percent  of  world  populati<)n.  This  ceil- 
ing amendment  would  give  Congress,  for 
the  first  time,  a  handle  on  these  im- 
portant assistance  fimds,  and  some  di- 
rection in  their  allocation  tp  the  world's 
hungry.  ] 

It  has  been  estimated  viat  in  1973, 
42  percent  of  the  entire  Vietnamese  mil- 
itary budget  was  provided  through  local 
currencies  generated  by  sales  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program  a4d  the  Amer- 
ican commodity  import  program.  In  an 
effort  to  control  this  perversion,  Con- 
gress last  year  passed  am  amendment 
which  prohibited  the  miitary  use  of 
counterpart  funds  unless  lapproved  by 
Congress.  The  administration,  however, 
has  managed  to  evade  the  ilitent  of  Con- 
gress by  delaying  deliveriee  until  fiscal 
year  1975  under  agieementa  made  before 
the  amendment  takes  effect  on  June  30, 
1974.  The  tragedy  is  thati  rather  than 
providing  funds  from  a  program  in- 
tended to  relieve  human  suffering,  the 
administration  is  pervert  ng  congres- 
sional intent  in  order  to  pi  olong  human 
suffering  by  underwriting  war.  This  is 
not  "peace  with  honor,"  but  rather  war 
by  deception  with  dishonor, 

I  strongly  urge  the  pa»sage  of  this 
amendment.  In  effect,  it  would  do  three 
things:  First,  impose  furttier  congres- 
sional and  fiscal  controls  oi|  aid  to  Indo- 
china; second,  underscore  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  allocate  scarce  i  txjd  resources 
where  they  are  most  needed;  and  third, 
send  a  message  to  the  a  Iministration 
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that  end-runs  and  deceptions  I  in  our  aid 
programs  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  a  commitment  I  have  in  my  district  in 
Tennessee,  I  will  be  unable  to  vote  on 
the  agricultural  appropriations  amend- 
ments bill;  however,  I  cannot  leave  for 
the  State  until  1  make  my  i  position — 
which  adequately  represents  the  major- 
ity of  my  constituents  in  the  rural  sixth 
district — known  to  the  House  member- 
ship, j 

Even  though  there  are  certain  unde- 
sirable portions  of  this  bill  that  directly 
compete  with  aspects  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  the  key  portions  of  the  bill 
are  so  essential  to  a  smooth  operation  of 
the  agricultural  sector  of  ouJ  economy, 
that  I  feel  I  must  support  this  {bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
total  appropriation  in  this  bfll  is  at  an 
extremely  high  level  and  is  q  source  of 
concern  to  anyone  Interested  ih  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  in  balancing  our  budget. 
I  know  that  the  bill  totals  $13.4  bUUon, 
which  is  $2.8  billion  or  about  25  percent 
more  than  the  1974  appropriation.  De- 
spite the  diflQculties  and  special  prob- 
lems, I  believe  the  increase  is  too  high. 

The  CCC  appropriation  is 'up  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  and  Public 
Law  480  is  up  one-quarter  billion  dollars. 
That  puts  $1  billion  extra  to  work  bid- 
ding up  the  prices  of  scarce  food  prod- 
ucts. It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more  infia- 
tionary  influence  and  it  is  eoually  hard 
to  see  the  merit  of  the  extrti  $1  billion 
overspending. 

Aside  from  the  consideratii>n  of  total 
spending,  I  believe  the  bill  coiuld  be  im- 
proved with  the  addition  of  several 
amendments  that  have  been  proposed. 

In  the  PTC  appropriation,  I  believe 
that  the  FTC  should  be  given  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  milUon  dollars  it  needs  for 
its  Exxon  case,  and  that  it  should  have 
the  $350,000  additional  that  it  needs  to 
complete  its  energy  study.  Oil  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger,  I  do  not  Uelieve  that 
tlie  FTC  needs  anything  at  alii  for  its  line 
of  business  data  collection  sqheme,  and 
I  think  an  elimination  of  this  project 
would  help  to  fimd  the  necessary  two 
amendments  noted  above.       j 

The  line  of  business  investigation, 
which  was  authorized  as  a  nongermanc 
Senate  rider  to  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill, 
is,  at  best,  a  fishing  expedition  and,  at 
worst,  a  wasteful  bureaucratic  exercise. 
I  think  the  FTC  should  be  funded,  as  in 
the  Exxon  matter  above,  whenever  it  is. 
involved  in  a  case.  When  it  is  engaged  in 
an  aimless  random  search  for  informa 
tion  on  which  it  might  base  fi  iture  work 
I  don't  think  it  should  get  a  red  cent. 
"The  line  of  business  data  collection 
scheme  to  me  resembles  a  learch  and 
seizure  operation  by  a  police  department 
which  might  stop  every  car  ooking  for 
marihuana,  or  which  might  search  everj- 
black  person  looking  for  stolen  material 
or  firearms. 

The  FTC  ought  to  be  well  f  linded  when 
it  has  reason  to  progress  a  ca:  e,  or  to  in- 
vestigate a  merger,  but  it  shi  iiild  not  be 
fimded  to  simply  make  worf  for  itself 
in  the  future. 

"There  are  two  food  stanip  amend- 
ments which  I  intend  to  support.  The 
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first  by  Congressman  Dickinson  would 
deny  food  stamps  to  strikers,  but  only 
if  they  had  not  been  previously  qualified 
and  only  if  they  were  members  of  the 
union  involved  in  the  dispute.  This 
amendment  is  far  more  equitable  and  re- 
fined than  earlier  types  and  is  worthy  of 
support.  My  district  polled  85  percent  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  last  year. 

Another  good  amendment  is  the  An- 
derson amendment  which  attempts  to 
limit  food  stamps  to  students  whose  par- 
ents are  claiming  them  as  dependents. 
The  dependency  claim  and  the  collection 
of  food  stamps  constitute  a  double  dip 
into  the  public  resources.  If  a  student 
needs  food  stamps,  he  or  she  should  be 
able  to  receive  ttiem,  but,  at  the  same 
time  the  parent  or  guardian  should  not 
be  allowed  the  income  tax  exemption. 
The  idea  of  food  stamps  was  to  provide 
low  cost  nourishment  to  people  who 
could  not  provide  it  themselves.  It  was 
not  to  feed  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
relatively  well-off  citizens. 

"There  are  some  other  amendments, 
such  as  the  reduction  of  the  peanut  sub- 
sidy, the  elimination  of  the  cotton  pro- 
motion subsidy,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  subsidy  for  dead  bees  which  I  shall 
support.  I  hope  that  other  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  reduce  the  total  cost  of 
this  bill.  I  would  surely  support  a  reduc- 
tion of  Public  Law  480,  and  at  least  a 
limitation  on  Public  Law  480  shipments 
to  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  increase  in 
the  bill  stems  from  the  food  and  nutri- 
tion program.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
be  passing  a  series  of  appropriation  bills 
as  we  have  done  this  week,  with  increases 
of  13-28  percent  over  last  year.  In  so  do- 
ing we  are  contributing  heavily  to  our 
raging  inflation.  I  hope  the  overall  cost 
of  this  bill  is  substantially  reduced  be- 
fore it  is  passed. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation which  we  are  considering  today 
would  provide  funds  for  the  operation  of 
a  number  of  Government  agencies  and 
programs  during  flscal  year  1975.  In- 
cluded in  this  measure  is  $1.4  billion  for 
the  regular  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  $217,789,000  of  this 
amount  set  aside  for  the  activities  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Research 
Service  conducts  varied  research  activi- 
ties which  have  been  most  beneficial  to 
farmers  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Its  basic  and  applied  research  programs 
have  led  to  higher  yields  per  acre  on 
many  food  grains,  especially  in  the  West 
and  Midwestern  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

Yet  there  does  not  appear  to  be  ade- 
quate research  toward  improved  plant- 
ing, growing  and  harvesting  of  vegetable 
crops  which  has  led  to  a  deterioration 
of  the  vegetable  processing  industry  in 
the  Eastern  region  of  the  United  States. 
Particularly  affected  is  the  Mid-Atlantic 
region,  which  includes  the  First  District 
of  Maryland,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  in  the  Congress. 

This  lack  of  research  action  may  lead 
to  a  shortage  of  processed  vegetables  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  as  farmers 
who  have  been  hit  by  increased  c^)erat- 
Ing  costs,  and  the  rising  rate  of  inflation 


are  not  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  re- 
turn on  their  investments,  and  switch 
instead  to  com  and  soy  beans,  more  prof- 
itable crops.  The  severity  of  the  the  situa- 
tion was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
number  of  individuals  from  my  district, 
who  are  involved  in  the  farming  and 
food  processing  Industries.  Earlier  this 
year  it  was  my  privilege  to  present  a 
representative  group  from  this  industry 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture-En- 
vironmental and  Consumer  Protection 
Appropriations,  at  which  time  they  pre- 
sented an  eloquent  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  need  for  increased  research 
to  obtain  higher  yields  per  acre  for  a 
variety  of  vegetables.  At  that  point,  I 
informed  the  subcommittee  that  I  fully 
supported  the  comments  which  were 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Food  Processors  Association,  and 
I  use  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  my 
support  of  expanded  research  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  this  vital  area. 

Just  to  illustrate  the  impact  that  the 
lack  of  research  in  this  area  has  had  on 
the  growth  of  vegetable  industry  in  my 
State  of  Maryland,  in  1945,  42,000  acres 
were  devoted  to  sweet  com  acreage  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  but  by  1972  this 
acreage  has  been  reduced  to  14,500  acres. 
Tliis  trend  clearly  indicates  the  drastic 
decline  in  the  production  of  sweet  com 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  it  could  be 
indicative  of  the  decline  of  the  vegetable 
industry  in  the  eastern  sector  of  the 
United  States,  which  would  lead  to  in- 
creasingly higher  prices  to  the  consumer 
for  the  vegetables  that  would  be  avail- 
able in  the  marketplace. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  initiative  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this 
field  during  the  coming  fiscsd  years,  I  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  late  last  week  with 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  J.  Philip 
Campbell  and  representatives  of  the  food 
processing  industry.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  discussions  which  were  initiated  last 
week,  will  lead  to  serious  consideration 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  its  research  service,  as  to  the  impor- 
tant need  for  the  implementation  of  a 
vegetable  research  project  within  the  De- 
partment oriented  toward  the  particular 
needs  of  the  eastern  region  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this 
year  the  administration,  in  its  1975  fiscal 
year  budget,  submitted  to  Congress  two 
proposals  which,  if  adopted,  would  have 
disastrous  consequences  for  the  Nation's 
wildlife  resources. 

"The  first  proposal  was  to  strike  from 
the  Agriculture  Department's  1975  ap- 
propriation act  a  proviso  prohibiting 
the  use  of  agriculture  conservation  pro- 
gram funds  to  drain  wetlands  designated 
in  the  1939  circular  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  as  types  3,  4,  and  5. 
These  are  the  inland  fresh  water  marshes 
so  vital  to  migratory  waterfowl  nesting 
and  feeding.  This  provision,  commonly 
known  as  the  Whitten-Reuss  amend- 
ment, has  been  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment's annual  appropriation  acts  ever 
since  1962. 

The  second  administration  proposal  for 
fiscal  year  1975  was  to  discontinue  the 
Water  Bank  Act  program  as  a  separate 
program  and  to  provide  that  water  bank 


funds  will  no  longer  be  available  solely 
for  wetland  purposes,  but  will  be  spread 
out  to  serve  several  purposes. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  wisely  rejected  both  proposals.  I  ap- 
plaud the  committee,  and,  in  particular, 
my  colleague  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  for  doing  so. 

Prior  to  1962  the  agriculture  conserva- 
tion program — which  is  a  valuable  tool 
for  genuine  soil  conservation  practices 
such  as  strip  cropping,  terracing,  contour 
plowing,  and  tree  planting — was  heavily 
criticized  for  subsidizing  drainage  of  wet- 
lands valuable  to  migratory  waterfowl 
and  other  wildlife. 

During  the  previous  10  ye&ts.  Federal 
funds  appropriated  for  the  ACP  program 
were  used  to  drain  and  destroy  almost 
half  of  the  more  than  1.3  million  acres 
of  wetlands  in  the  prairie  pothole  area 
of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota. 

In  1959  the  Whitten  subcommittee 
noted  the  utter  senselessness  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  policy  of  paying 
farmers  to  drain  wetlands  valuable  for 
wildlife  while  at  the  same  time  the  In- 
terior Department  was  buying  such  wet- 
lands to  protect  wildlife.  At  this  subcom- 
mittee's request,  the  two  departments  in 
1960  agreed  that  Federal  subsidies  for 
drainage  of  these  wetlands  should  not 
be  approved  where  Interior  recommended 
against  such  drainage. 

But  by  1962,  it  was  evident  that  the  in- 
terdepartmental agreement  was  ineffec- 
tive. Interior's  recommendations  were 
generally  being  disregarded. 

On  July  24,  1962,  the  House  adopted 
the  "Whitten-Reuss  amendment"  to  stop 
the  use  of  Federal  ACP  fimds  to  drain 
the  types  3.  4,  and  5  wetlands,  which  are 
the  types  most  valuable  to  wildlife.  As  I 
have  previously  noted,  it  has  been  reen- 
acted  in  every  one  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's annual  appropriation  acts 
since  then. 

It  achieved  its  purpose  well.  On  April  9, 
1974,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  advised  us  that  between  October 
1962  and  December  1972,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  had  received  7,449  re- 
quests for  financial  assistance  to  drain 
over  85,745  acres  of  "high  value"  wet- 
lands— types  1,  3,  4,  and  5 — in  North  Da- 
kota alone.  The  amendment  has  saved 
about  57.7  percent — 49,475  acres,  the 
types  3,  4,  and  5 — of  these  "high  value" 
wetlands  from  being  drained  with  Fed- 
eral ACP  funds.  Thus,  if  landowners 
wanted  to  drain  these  areas  for  farming 
or  real  estate  development,  they  had  to 
use  their  own  money,  not  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

On  February  14,  1974,  Congressman 
John  D.  Dingell  and  I  asked  OMB  Di- 
rector Roy  Ash  why  he  had  recommended 
the  deletion  of  this  important  Whitten- 
Reuss  proviso.  In  his  March  27  reply,  Mr. 
Ash  said  he  did  so  because,  as  he  put  it, 
the  proviso  is  "superfluous  language" 
since  Agriculture  conservation  program 
funds  "are  not  permitted  to  be  used  for 
such  drainage  in  the  1975  program." 

But  Mr.  Ash  was  in  error,  because 
without  the  Whitten-Reuss  amendment, 
these  funds  could  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Camp- 
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bell  assured  us  on  March  7  that  his  De- 
partment would  not  spend  these  funds 
for  wetland  drainage  purposes  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  However,  his  assuiance  was  a 
poor  substitute  for  a  statutory  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  those  funds  for 
such  purposes,  for  several  reasons: 

First,  administrative  decisions  are  sub- 
ject to  change.  We  all  remember,  I  am 
sm-e,  the  Agriculture  Department's  pub- 
Uc  annoimcements  in  the  fall  of  1972 
that  the  REAP  and  Water  Bank  Act 
programs  were  being  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  The  Department  even  listed 
the  States  in  which  water  bank  funds 
would  be  spent.  But  only  a  few  weeks 
later,  on  December  26,  1972,  the  Agriciil- 
ture  Department  abruptly  reversed  it- 
self and  terminated  both  programs. 

Second,  removal  of  the  proviso  could 
be  interpreted  as  indicating  congres- 
sional approval  for  use  of  REP  funds  for 
wetlands  drainage.  Even  legislative  his- 
tory to  the  contrary  might  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  such  an  interpretation 
by  the  Agriculture  Depaitment  a  few 
years  from  now,  or  by  a  court  in  a  suit 
challenging  the  Department's  authority 
to  withhold  funds  for  this  purpose.  A 
recent  lawsuit  challenging  the  termina- 
tion of  the  REAP  program  was  success- 
ful only  because  Congress  had  included 
statutory  language  which  the  court  said 
re<iuired  the  Department  to  continue  the 
program.  Guadamuz  v.  Roy  L.  Ash  (civil 
action  155-73,  D.CtJJ.C.  Dec.  28,  1973). 
Third,  these  assurances  were  made 
only  after  Congressman  Dimgell  and  I 
protested  the  administration's  decision. 
Indeed,  to  our  knowledge,  these  assur- 
ances have  never  been  made  public.  The 
administration's  budget  docimient, 
which  is  public,  does  not  include  these 
assurances.  In  fact,  we  reached  a  differ- 
ent conclusion  upon  reading  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  administration 
officials  apparently  do  not  object  to  the 
concept  of  prohibiting  subsidies  for 
drainage  of  wetlands.  Rather,  they  ob- 
ject to  a  congressional  prohibition  for 
this  purpose.  But  we  believe  our  Nation's 
wetlands  will  be  afforded  greater  protec- 
tion by  congressional  enactment  of  the 
Whitten-Reuss  amendment  than  by  the 
vagaries  of  an  administrative  decision. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  on  May  2, 
1974,  the  OMB,  and  on  May  3  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  wrote  to  us  and 
said  that  upon  reconsideration  they 
"would  have  no  objection"  to  the  "con- 
tinuation" of  the  Whitten-Reuss 
amendment. 

On  May  3,  1974.  we  asked  the  Interim 
Department  to  review  the  Agricultiire 
Department's  expenditures  for  other 
types  of  wetlands  to  assure  that  lands 
valuable  for  wildlife  not  be  drained  with 
Federal  funds.  We  also  asked  Interior 
for  its  views  on  whether  the  Whitten- 
Reuss  proviso  should  be  broadened  to 
prohibit  the  Federal  expenditure  of 
funds  to  drain  other  wetlands  in  addi- 
tion to  types  3.  4.  and  5,  such  as  types  1, 
2.  or  7.  which  In  some  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion can  be  very  useful  to  our  wildlife 
resources. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  un- 
like the  administration,  fortunately  be- 
lieves that  continuation  of  the  Whitten- 
Reuss  amendment  auU  the  Water  Bank 
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Act  program  is  in  the  national  interest. 
Many  State  fish  and  game  agencies,  such 
as  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  thQ  Louisiana 
WUdUfe  and  Fisheries  Comiaission,  en- 
vironmental groups  such  as  the  Lafay- 
ette Area  Sportsmen's  Club  ol  Louisiana, 
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and  many  citizens  wrote  to 


us  and  to 


many  of  our  colleagues  to  coi  tinue  these 
items.  I  am  certain  they  will  appreciate 
the  committee's  dedication  to  wildlife 
protection. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mi-.  Chairmfen,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  being  offered 
to  H.R.  15472.  which  will  restore  the 
funds  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  their  investigation  into  the  possible 
antitrust  activities  of  the  e^ht  largest 
oil  companies. 

In  my  weekly  district  forims  and  in 
my  mail,  I  am  asked  continmally  by  my 
constituents  if  the  energy  crisis  is  in 
fact  for  real  or  is  it  merely  a  created  tool 
of  the  oil  industi-y  so  that  th^  may  raise 
their  prices. 

The  action  of  the  House  jAppropria- 
tions  Committee  deleting  thei  funds  is  an 
absolutely  incomprehensible  act  in  view 
of  o\u  Nation's  present  needs.  The 
amendment  today  would  all^w  the  FTC 
to  continue  their  study,  witH  the  neces- 
sary equipment,  so  that  the  worries  of 
Americas  consumers  wUl  be  alleviated. 

With  what  this  country|  has  been 
through  with  petroleum  prices  and  prac- 
tices in  the  past  year,  it  is  nothing  short 
of  outrageous  to  tie  the  h^nds  of  the 
consumer's  advocate  in  the«e  legal  ac- 
tions. The  potential  value  of  this  litiga- 
tion to  the  consuming  public  \s  far  great- 
er than  the  $650,000  requested  to  pm-sue 
the  case.  | 

The  energy  crisis  may  noti  be  quite  as 
painful  right  now  as  it  was  a(  the  time  of 
the  long  gas  lines  and  cold  houses  last 
winter,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  abandon 
those  halting  steps  we  did  take  toward 
establishing  some  sort  of  meaningful  na- 
tional energy  policy.  We  arc  still  going 
to  be  faced  with  a  number!  of  complex 
questions  about  energy  and  Iwe  need  all 
the  information  we  can  get.  i 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chidrman,  due 
to  official  business  in  my  district,  I  un- 
fortunately will  not  be  present  on  toe 
floor  for  the  final  votes  on  this  important 
piece  of  legislation,  the  Agriculture/En- 
vironmental and  Consume^  Protection 
appropriations  for  fiscal  yeai  1975.  How- 
ever, at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  voice 
my  support  for  this  bill,  anf  briefly  ex- 
plain why  I  believe  its  passiKe  is  so  im- 
portant. I 

In  the  first  section  of  thi  bill,  which 
deals  with  agriculture  appropriations, 
fimds  are  provided  for  agricultural  and 
economic  research,  animal  and  plant  in- 
spection, housing  for  farm  families,  and 
agricultuial  stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion services.  In  addition  to  simply  pro- 
viding for  financial  support  for  these 
programs,  the  bill  provides  ittcentives  for 
technological  advancemeni  in  these 
areas  by  assisting  with  the  development 
and  construction  of  agricultjural  labora- 
tories, and  research  and  ^eveloi»nent 
centers  at  the  State  and  loQal  level. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  this  section  is  the  contini  ed  financial 
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support  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. By  increasing  the  fi|nding  of 
this  program  over  what  it  was^  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration will  be  enabled  to  improve  its 
efforts  to  stabilize  farm  income  and 
prices,  and  to  maintain  an  adequate  sup- 
ply and  distribution  of  agricultural  prod 
ucts  for  the  American  consiunei 

The  second  section  of 
which  I  lend  my  unqualified  siipport,  is 
the  increased  level  of  funding  Ifor  envi 
roniaental  programs.  This  sect 
bill  also  allocates  funds  for  e: 
search  and  development  programs  which 
include  environmental  control]  require- 
ments related  to  energy  extraclSon,  con- 
version and  use  of  energy  resomces,  and 
development  and  demonstratiorl  of  tech- 
niques to  control  associated  pollutants. 
Through  this  provision,  the  bui  helfks  to 
guarantee  that  this  coimtry  will  be  able 
to  extract  its  vitally  needed  energy  re- 
sources without  damaging  the  ^rround- 
ing  environment,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
concern  to  so  many  of  the  citizens  of 
Colorado  and  the  Nation.  J 

The  third  section  of  this  bill  deals 
with  programs  specifically  designed  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  American 
consumer.  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  are  a  few  of  the  indispensa- 
ble consmner  agencies  provided  for  by 
this  bill.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  agencies  provide, 
for  the  American  consumer,  itivaluable 
information  about  the  American  market- 
place, as  well  as  guidance  on  hpw  to  op- 
erate within  the  marketplace  iii  the  most 
economical  manner.  They  have  also  been 
a  firsthand  source  of  important  informa- 
tion on  consumer  safety  and!  personal 
nutrition.  | 

I  heartily  congratulate  the  Appi-opria- 
tions  Committee  for  drafting  a  responsi- 
ble and  worthwhile  piece  of  legislation 
that  meets  so  many  of  the  ne<ds  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  I  am  4orry  that 
I  cannot  be  here  to  cast  an 
vote  for  final  passage. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairmi 
with  Interest  that  the  App: 
Committee  has  chastised  thi 
Trade  Commission  for  tardin 
sponding  to  the  information  needs  of 
Congress.  However  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  Ukewise  tardy  in  respond- 
ing to  the  information  needs  of  Con- 
gress. There  are  many  important  issues 
contained  in  the  agrictdture-environ- 
mental  and  consumer  protection  appro- 
priation bill.  I  am  sorry  that  the  com- 
mittee's report  was  not  available  until 
so  late.  I 

Twelve  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have  |  dissented 
from  the  bill's  report,  howeyer.  They 
quite  rightly  criticize  the  mu^lation  of 
the  line  of  business  reporting  permis- 
sion which  the  FTC  received  from  the 
Congress  in  the  Alaskan  pipeUne  bill. 
While  fimdlng  for  the  program  has  been 
continued,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  imposed  such  stringent  limita- 
tions on  the  actual  information  gather- 
ing that  the  program  will  be  useless. 

The  original  piupose  of  line-of-busl- 
ness  reporting  was  to  enable  t  le  PTC  to 
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have  complete  information  on  the  var- 
ious and  diverse  products  that  are  pro- 
duced by  conglomerates.  It  is  the  500 
largest  firms,  by  asset  size,  which  have 
the  most  varied  product  lines.  Therefore 
it  is  only  logical  that  the  FTC,  with  Its 
Umited  resources,  examine  these  compa- 
nies. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
destroyed  any  usefulness  for  this  pro- 
gram. They  have  changed  the  number 
of  firms  reporting  on  their  lines  of  busi- 
ness of  250.  But  more  amazing,  these  250 
firms  are  to  be  selected  at  random  from 
the  200,000  to  250,000  companies  in  the 
United  States.  The  odds  of  selecting  just 
one  of  the  top  500  firms  is  small. 

The  committee  states  that  getting  in- 
formation on  the  lines  of  business  of  the 
largest  firms  is  a  "fishing  expedition." 
That  is  ridiculous.  The  line  of  business 
reporting  must  ascertain  what  is  the  de- 
gree of  concentration  of  conglomerates 
in  the  various  product  categories. 

Currently  a  conglomerate  need  report 
Its  line  of  business  as  just  1  of  31  cate- 
gories. We  can  be  certain  that  the  R.  J. 
Rejmolds  Co.  does  not  report  in  the  food 
categories.  Yet  it  produces  Chun  King 
products.  Surely  food  is  not  the  major 
product  of  the  Reynolds  Co.,  but  their 
concentration  in  the  Chinese  food  indus- 
try in  this  country  must  be  quite  high. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  of  American  eco- 
nomic life  that  most  of  the  conglomerates 
are  big  companies.  No  one  is  saying  that 
their  mergers  are  per  se  bad.  But  we  need 
to  know  how  the  conglomerates  are  af- 
fecting the  degree  of  competition  in  vari- 
ous industries. 

Another  blimder  made  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  the  refusal  to  give 
adequate  f imding  to  the  FTC  for  its  anti- 
trust actions  against  the  energy  com- 
panies. We  have  a  modem  day  example 
of  David  fighting  Goliath  whenever  the 
FTC  files  suit  against  the  giant  com- 
panies. The  committee  does  not  even 
want  us  to  fund  the  slingshot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  myopic 
approach  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  be  corrected  by  passage  of 
amendments  restoring  both  the  fimds 
and  the  full  authority  to  have  an  ade- 
quate line  of  business  reporting  program. 
If  we  are  paying  more  than  Upservice 
to  our  concern  for  the  consumer  and 
small  business,  we  must  have  an  active 
FTC.  Our  best  hope  in  fighting  inflation 
is  to  restore  reasonable  competition  in 
our  economy. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  paraphrase  the 
comnMttee  report  and  hope  that  next 
year  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
supply  both  the  bill  and  report  in  a  timely 
fashion  so  that  the  House  can  adequately 
study  these  important  funding  decisions. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $3 
million  for  cotton  research,  provided  for 
in  this  year's  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bill  is  essential  to  the  total  research 
effort  being  conducted  by  the  cotton 
industry. 

Cottongrowers  have  been  putting  up 
$1  per  bale  for  research  and  promotion. 
This  money  combined  with  federally  ap- 
propriated funds,  for  research,  has  en- 
abled this  industry  to  make  significant 
progress  in  the  development  of  new  tech- 


niques that  would  lower  production  cost 
as  well  as  developing  new  and  improved 
cotton  products  for  American  con- 
siuners. 

The  research  generated  by  these  funds 
nuis  the  entire  gamut. 

In  the  area  of  insect  control,  an  eco- 
nomic synthetic  sex  attractant  for  male 
pink  boUworms  has  been  developed  that 
promises  to  be  an  ecologically  sound 
method  for  controUing  this  pest  that 
our  Western  growers  have  been  fighting 
for  years. 

Also,  research  that  will  lead  to  lowered 
chemical  application  to  cotton  with  in- 
creased ecological  protection  is  now 
underway. 

Integrated  seed  cottcax  handling  sys- 
tems that  offer  significant  savings  have 
been  successfully  developed  by  Cotton 
Inc.  Harvesting  efficiently  is  increased 
in  the  field  and  handling  efficiency  at 
the  gin.  This  system  is  commercially  on 
stream  and  something  over  500,000  bales 
were  stored  utilizing  this  newly  developed 
system. 

Short  season  cotton  is  a  cultural  con- 
cept involving  many  elements.  The  bene- 
fits are  cost  savings,  resulting  from 
fewer  herbicide  and  insecticide  appUca- 
tions.  reduced  irrigation,  and  once  over 
harvesting. 

In  the  area  of  product  development, 
through  intensive  research,  cotton  fabric 
can  now  be  msuie  fire  retardant.  A  joint 
research  project  with  a  major  textile  miU 
led  to  the  successful  commercialization 
of  earlier  technology  developed  by  USDA. 

Further  research  has  resulted  in  tech- 
nology making  the  process  more  efficient 
as  well  as  making  the  flame  retardant 
finish  more  diurable  under  repeated 
washings.  Another  research  project  has 
successfully  solved  the  new  fire  retardant 
requirement  covering  cotton  batting  in 
mattresses  and  furniture. 

The  research  developments  I  have 
referred  to  are  only  part  of  the  program 
being  craiducted  today  by  cotton.  Projects 
offering  even  greater  opportunity  lay 
ahead,  but  research  costs  money,  and  if 
this  industry,  that  is  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion, is  to  continue  to  move  ^ead  in 
developing  programs  that  will  render 
benefits  not  only  to  the  cotton  industry, 
but  contribute  to  a  cleaner  environment 
as  well  as  offer  consumers  better  prod- 
ucts, they  must  not  be  denied  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
today  I  spoke  on  an  amendment  I  in- 
troduced to  reduce  the  amoimt  of  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  by  $700 
million. 

Due  to  the  limitation  of  debate,  there 
wa.s  no  opportunity  for  detailed  discus- 
sion of  my  proposal  before  it  was  voted 
upon.  I  was  sorry  to  see  my  proposal  lose 
on  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
continue  to  spend  and  spend  without 
continuing  to  erode  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

Because  of  this  beUef,  I  voted  against 
the  entire  bill.  Obviously  I  support  many 
of  the  programs  funded  in  the  bill — 
EPA  funds,  FHA  loan  programs,  the  food 
stamp  program  to  name  a  few.  But  a 
27-percent  increase  is  just  too  much — 


it  Is  irresponsible  and  will  inevitably  lead 
to  even  greater  inflation  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

ROTBAL). 

The  amendment  speaks  for  itself: 
Sec.  513.  None  of  tbe  funds  appn^rlated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  tbls  Act,  and 
no  local  cxirrencles  generated  as  a  result  of 
assistance  furnished  under  this  act,  may  be 
used  for  the  support  of  police,  or  prison  con- 
struction and  administration  within  South 
Vietnam,  for  training.  Including  computer 
training,  of  South  Vietnamese  with  respect  to 
poUce,  criminal,  or  prison  matters,  or  for 
computers  or  computer  parts  for  use  for 
South  Vietnam  with  respect  to  police, 
criminal,  or  prison  matters. 

The  hearings  have  shown  that  South 
Vietnam  has  attempted  through  the  use 
of  Public  Law  480  funds  to  circimivent 
the  mandate  of  Congress.  This  prohibi- 
tion was  written  into  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  last  year  and  I  believe  it 
should  again  be  spelled  out  to  declare 
the  mandate  of  Congress.  Agriculture 
programs  are  people  and  not  police 
states,  or  activities  or  use  for  defense 
fimds. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  these  amendments.  Congress 
created  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
as  an  independent  agency  designed  to 
serve  the  interests  of  consumers.  Now. 
according  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, it  seems  that  the  FTC  is  sup- 
posed to  serve  the  interests  of  big  busi- 
ness. As  it  now  stands.  H.R.  15472,  grants 
to  the  Commission  its  requested  $305,000 
for  the  line-of-business  study,  yet  the 
committee  has  dictated  how  and  to  what 
extent  the  Commission  should  investi- 
gate our  large  corporations.  Since  when 
does  a  committee  of  Congress  change  the 
intent  of  a  bill  already  passed?  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill,  which 
mandated  the  line-of-business  study  in 
its  original  form  and  scope. 

This  Congress,  so  often  a  friend  of  big 
business,  may  once  again  forget  about 
the  individual  consumer.  If  the  FTC  can- 
not obtain  a  breakdown  of  corporate 
profits  on  a  product  by  product  basis, 
and  if  it  cannot  even  investigate  the  500 
major  U.S.  corporations,  how  else  are 
we  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  secret 
deals  and  combinations  which  conspire  to 
raise  prices  to  intolerable  levels? 

No  less  reassuring  is  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  obUviousness  to  an 
even  more  pressing  need — I  refer  to  the 
FTC's  request  of  $650,000  for  a  computer 
based  data  retrieval  system.  This  com- 
puter is  desperately  needed  for  the  cur- 
rent FTC  suit  against  the  eight  major 
oil  companies.  If  the  companies  are  ex- 
pected to  furnish  the  Commission  with 
about  3  million  d(x:uments,  the  Commis- 
sion must  be  able  to  store  this  informa- 
tion in  an  efficient  and  accessible  man- 
ner. Indeed,  I  already  fear  that  rising 
costs  may  endanger  the  Commission's 
ability  to  maintain  the  suit.  If  we  do  not 
approve  the  request  for  $650,000,  we  may 
never  begin  to  know  the  truth  behind  our 
recent  energy  crisis:  why.  for  example, 
fuel  prices  have  ri^n  at  the  expense  of 
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the  consuming  public  while  the  profits 
reported  by  the  oil  industries  for  1973  re- 
flect Increases  from  27.7  to  60  percent 
over  the  previous  year. 

In  addition,  I  am  in  favor  of  appro- 
priating the  $364,000  needed  by  the  PTC 
to  complete  its  energy  study.  In  our  many 
discussions  this  past  year  on  the  energy 
crisis,  I  think  we  all  agreed  that  our 
primary  need  was  complete  and  reliable 
information  on  resources  and  profits  of 
the  coal,  gas,  and  nuclear  industries, 
among  others.  Without  such  data,  It  will 
be  impossible  to  legislate  in  the  public 
Interest  in  an  informed  and  intelligent 
manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  these  amend- 
ments and  urge  their  passage — the  FTC 
must  be  free  to  do  its  work,  and  to  help 
us  do  ours,  in  behalf  of  consumers,  not 
conglomerates. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
while  section  314  of  the  1972  Amendments 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  authorized  $150  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975  to  restore  the  quality  of 
eutrophic  lakes,  it  is  noteworthy  that  that 
same  act  had  authorized  $50  million  for 
1973  and  $100  million  for  1974— and  dur- 
ing this  entire  period,  the  administration 
chose  not  to  request  funding. 

Last  year,  efforts  were  again  made  to 
provide  startup  funds  for  the  clean 
lakes  program,  but  EPA  felt  fimdlng 
would  be  premature  since  EPA  was  only 
in  the  process  of  developing  a  program 
to  carry  out  their  restoration. 

The  conference  report  on  the  1974  ap- 
propriations bill  urged  EPA  to  get  on 
with  their  work  in  this  area — and  today 
the  EPA  indicates  it  wiU  have  a  program 
completed  by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.  Again,  EPA  chose  not  to  request 
funds  for  the  clean  lakes  program.  The 
Appropriations  Committee,  however,  Is 
recommending  that  $75  million  be  ap- 
propriated to  provide  grants  for  sewer 
systems  imder  the  authority  of  section 
314  of  Public  Law  92-500,  so  that  we  can 
at  least  get  something  started  in  the  way 
of  cleaning  up  our  lakes — and  for  this,  I 
woiild  commend  the  committee  for  ad- 
dressing what  is  a  most  critical  problem. 

Commimitles  throughout  the  country 
have  not  known  where  to  turn  for  as- 
sistance to  clean  up  lakes,  especially 
those  lakes  which  serve  as  a  multi- 
purpose recreational  facility  for  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  people  who 
would  not  necessarily  be  able  to  help  pay 
for  costly  measures  to  clean  up  such 
lakes. 

In  Michigan's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Lake  Lansing,  just  a  few^  miles  from 
Micliigan's  capital  city,  serves  a  metro- 
politan area  of  more  than  250,000.  The 
Lake  Lansing  Lake  Board,  together  with 
Michigan  State  University  with  its  re- 
sources of  scientific  records  of  the  lake, 
dating  back  for  several  decades,  has  been 
knocking  at  EPA's  door  since  August  of 
1970.  trying  to  woi*  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  develop  a  program  to 
clean  up  this  lake  and  to  study  the  effects 
of  the  cleanup  so  ttiat  other  communities 
might  have  the  benefit  of  their  experi- 
ence and  data.  Our  efforts  thus  far  have 
been  to  little  avail.  And  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  many  lakes  with  Uke  eutrophic 


conditions,  and  without  sue!  i  tremendous 
scientific  resource  at  hana  who  would 
welcome  data  from  such  a  demonstration 
program.  I 

It  has  been  reported  that  EPA  Intends 
to  request  a  supplemental  $3  million  to 
support  a  pilot  lake  restoration  program 
in  fiscal  year  1975,  but,  thlfe  is  too  little 
and  too  late.  [ 

In  this  appropriations  Mil,  we  direct 
$75  million  to  lake  cleanup,  but  earmark 
those  funds  for  sewer  systems.  There  is 
no  question  that  sewage  is; a  significant 
nutrient  soui-ce  contributing  to  lake  eu- 
trophication.  But  what  iabout  farm 
drainage,  or  pesticides,  fertilizers,  and 
and  silts  fiushed  into  our  lakes.  What 
about  lakes  already  choked  with  weeds 
and  sludge?  Why  are  we  earmarking  $75 
million  to  a  point  of  origti  problem  to 
help  stop  additional  pollutants,  and  yet 
we  take  no  action  to  actuilly  clean  up 
the  lakes  already  polluted?] 

As  I  read  this  bill,  we  arl  earmarking 
the  $75  million  to  the  clem  lakes  pro- 
gram, only  for  sewer  systems.  And,  I 
agree  that  eliminating  kn^wn  point  of 
origin  pollutants  from  hitoian  sewage 
and  industrial  wastes  is,  imeed,  a  posi- 
tive first  step.  But  it  is  [not  enough. 
Greater  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
actually  cleaning  up  our  dying  lakes — or 
figuring  out  how  to  eliminate  the  diffuse 
wastes  that  are  killing  them*  off  from  any 
one  of  a  number  of  source$. 

Because  I  feel  strongly  t^at  we  must 
get  the  clean  lakes  prograjn  operating, 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  appropriation,  but  I  would  feel  much 
better  if  the  committee  hadn't  been  so 
restrictive  In  the  purpose  tor  which  It 
feels  this  $75  million  shouldibe  expended. 

And,  I  might  add,  I  think  everyone 
concerned  about  cleaning  tip  our  lakes 
would  have  been  more  encouraged  if 
EPA  had  requested  demonstration  funds 
for  lake  cleanup  in  their  appropriations 
request — rather  than  as;  an  after- 
thought— in  a  supplemental  request  that 
may  or  may  not  be  forthcoming. 

To  date,  the  clean  lakes  program  has 
existed  on  paper  only.  Hopefully,  with 
our  action  today,  we  may  be  getting 
started  to  work  on  the  real  jproblem. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  Callforaili.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  voice  aiy  deep  con- 
cern over  recent  directlonjof  our  Food 
for  Peace  program.  The  iitent  of  this 
program  is  clearly  humanitarian:  It  was 
established  as  a  nonpolitlcal  means  to 
aid  the  world's  starving  p<)or  with  our 
surplus  agricultm^l  production.  Yet  to- 
day that  intent  seems  ti  have  been 
ignobly  perverted.  I 

In  the  most  recent  fiscal  year,  almost 
half  of  the  total  resources]  of  the  Pood 
for  Peace  program  have  goae  to  but  two 
countries  with  less  than  I  percent  of 
the  world's  population— Cimbodla  and 
South  Vietnam.  Incredibly,  figures  that 
have  recently  come  to  light  indicate  that 
these  massive  amounts  halve  not  been 
used  for  the  Intended  purpose  of  relieving 
human  suffering,  but  as  an  underhanded 
means  of  financing  the  reepective  war 
efforts  of  the  Thieu  and  Lori  Nol  regimes. 
In  1973,  for  example,  over  40  percent  of 
the  entire  South  Vietnamese  military 
budget  was  provided  throufh  local  cur- 
rencies generated  by  locaf  commercial 
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sales  imder  the  Food  for  Peac  s  and  com- 
modity-import programs. 

While  Congress  has  acted  ]to  restrict 
the  use  of  these  local  currencies  to  non- 
military  purposes,  the  tremendous  size 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian 
programs  would  allow  these  latter  gov- 
ernments to  divert  needed  rest^rces  from 
their  own  economic  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment programs  to  the  wir  effort. 

At  the  same  time,  the  resoie-ces  of  the 
program  have  not  been  apMied  where 
they  are  needed  most.  For  mbre  than  5 
years  drought  and  famine  halve  taken  a 
hard  toll  in  northern,  centraL  and  west- 
em  Africa.  Millions  are  threatened  with 
total  starvation  imless  this  country 
makes  a  substantial  comnjtment  In 
terms  of  direct  assistance  in 
both  emergency  food  comm 
funds  for  econranic  developm 

The  situation  in  the  Sa 
of  Africa  is  particularly  s 
six  countries  of  the  Sahel — : 
Niger,  Mauritania,  Senegal 
Volta — cover  an  area  which  ,„  ^.w-^^- 
Imately  60  percent  of  the  United  States. 
In  these  countries  the  drought  not  only 
continues  but  is  worsening.  It  i^  estimated 
that  the  Sahara  Desert  is  encroaching 
upon  the  region  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
30  miles  per  year.  The  unavailability  of 
grain  is  so  severe  that  even  thfe  livestock, 
upon  which  the  population  must  depend 
for  much  of  their  nutrition,  are  starving 
to  death.  [ 

The  question  arises:  Why  do  we  pro- 
vide subsidized  and  underprfced  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  next  |to  nothing 
to  the  starving  masses  in  thp  Sahel?  I 
can  only  hope  that  it  is  not  because  this 
country  places  less  value  on  fiie  lives  of 
black  people.  j 

I  believe  a  careful  examination  of  our 
foreign  aid  policy  suggests:  that  our 
motivation  for  giving  is  more  directly 
tied  to  political  consideration*  than  hu- 
mantarian  ones.  The  low  pribrity  com- 
mitment to  Sahelian  Africa  isTnot  paral- 
leled in  other  regions  that  contain  large 
reserves  of  oil,  chrome  and  other  needed 
raw  materials.  | 

Regardless  of  the  requirements  of  our 
foreign  policy,  the  purpose  of  the  Pood 
for  Peace  program  is  to  provide  basic 
nourishment  for  those  whose  survival  is 
threatened  because  of  the  unavailability 
of  food.  It  is  essential  that  this  noble 
purpose  not  be  further  debased  by  aUow- 
Ing  the  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
program's  food  resources.        j 

The  administration's  priorities  in  Indo- 
china has  seriously  threaten^  the  va- 
lidity and  integrity  of  this  program.  Un- 
less we  place  a  ceiling  upon  tlie  amount 
of  funds  going  to  Indochina  the  program 
will  become  another  suspect  method  of 
subsidizing  military  objective*  and  neo- 
colonialist  efforts  in  Asia.  We  do  not 
need  to  cut  off  essential  aid  to  Indochina, 
but  by  placing  a  ceiling  on  this  aid,  it 
will  Insure  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  resources  to  those  in  genuine  need. 

At  a  time  of  widespread  starvation 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
drought-stricken  area  of  the  Sahel,  we 
cannot  afford  to  engage  in  the  politics  of 
famine. 

Mr.  KCXJH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  <«>- 
position   to  Mr.   Anderson'sI  proposed 
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amendment,  though  we  are  in  accord 
that  some  college  students  imdoubtedly 
abuse  the  food  stamp  program  by  sub- 
scribing to  it  illegally.  A  May  27  story  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  reported  that 
some  students  are  allegedly  forging  their 
parents'  names  on  the  parental  income 
statement.  Other  students  do  not  report 
money  received  from  their  parents  as  in- 
come. These  actions  are  now  illegal  under 
the  Food  Stamp  Act.  Individuals  found 
guilty  of  such  violations  should  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  They 
are  doing  a  great  disservice  to  all  those 
legally  participating  in  the  program,  as 
well  as  to  all  American  taxpayers. 

However,  the  truth  Is,  that  we  have  no 
idea  bow  widespread  this  practice  is. 
Just  last  week,  Senator  McGovern,  for 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Hmnan  Needs  wrote  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  requesting  sta- 
tistics pertaining  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. As  I  imderstand  it,  no  such  sta- 
tistics exist,  and  so  we  have  no  Idea  of 
the  breadth  of  the  cheating  amongst  col- 
lege students. 

In  my  opinion.  Representative  Ander- 
son's amendment  is  an  overreaction  to 
a  problem  whose  dimensions  area  as  yet 
undefined.  Many  students  are  truly  de- 
poident  on  the  food  stamps  they  receive, 
and  would  suffer  hardships  if  they  were 
discontinued.  The  Anderson  amendment 
puts  a  blanket  restriction  on  all  students 
listed  as  tax  exemptions  by  their  parents, 
regardless  of  their  need  for  assistance. 
Were  this  to  be  enacted,  the  people  who 
would  suffer  would  be  those  who  need 
the  help.  This  restriction  would  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

I  also  believe  that  the  propossd  invidi- 
ously discriminates  against  college  stu- 
dents. It  does  not  cover  the  millions  of 
18-  to  21-year-olds  whose  parents  list 
them  as  tax  exemptions,  who  are  not  at- 
tending college.  Most  of  these  young  peo- 
ple are  wage  earners,  and  would  probably 
be  better  able  to  help  themselves  than 
college  students  paying  the  ever-rising 
tuition  costs. 

What  should  be  done,  instead  of  ex- 
cluding so  many  needy  people  from  the 
food  stamp  program,  is  to  Increase  ad- 
ministrative allocations  for  food  stamp 
agencies  so  that  they  can  devote  more 
time  to  ascertaining  and  eliminating  the 
cheats  and  ineligibles.  Administrative 
funds  for  the  food  stamp  program  are 
ridiculously  low.  Last  year  the  Federal 
Government  only  contributed  1  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  for  adminis- 
trative expenses.  According  to  Senator 
McGovern: 

Such  a  Bltuatlon  does  not  give  the  program 
a  fair  chance  to  work  efficiently — to  do  the 
outreach  required  to  reach  aU  those  needy 
who  are  potentially  eligible,  and  to  do  the 
Investigation  required  to  weed  out  those 
Ineligible. 

The  discrimination  against  college  stu- 
dents as  proposed  in  this  amendment  is 
unfair,  and  I  believe  unconstitutional. 
Whether  a  person  attends  college  or  not 
should  not  determine  his  or  her  eligibility 
for  public  assistance.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  has  prevailed  concern- 


ing the  introduction  of  legislation  affect- 
ing the  E>osition  of  the  FDA.  I  would  sub- 
mit the  attached  for  goieral  information 
regarding  this  subject  matter: 

Pooo  Am)  Dane  AoMtNisTKAnoir, 

SoclcviUe,  Ud.,  Jun«  18. 1974. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  J.  Scheble, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  ScRntLE:  Encloeed  as  you  have 
requested  Is  a  copy  of  the  Secretary's  repcHrt 
on  H.R.  922  and  H.R.  1171,  bills  "To  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Coametic  Act 
to  revise  certain  requirements  for  approval 
of  new  animal  drugs." 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALEXANDER  M.  SCHMmT,  M.D., 

Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

Department  or  Health, 
Educatiok,  and  Welfare, 

June  18. 1974. 
Hon.  Harlkt  O.  Staogers, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,   House   of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAOtMAif :  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  reports  on  H.R.  923  and  H.R. 
1171,  bills  "To  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revise  certain  require- 
ments for  approval  of  new  animal  drugs." 

H.R.  922  and  HJl.  1171  would  amend  the 
anticancer  clause  In  section  512(d)(1)(H) 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
which  deals  with  new  animal  drugs  and  medi- 
cated feeds.  Similar  clauses  exist  in  the  food 
additives  and  color  additives  sections  of  the 
law  but  these  would  not  be  amended  by 
either  bill.  All  three  clauses  prohibit  the 
approval  of  any  food  additive  which  causes 
cancer  in  man  or  other  animal,  except  that, 
under  an  amendment  to  the  Act  by  the  Drug 
Amendments  of  1962,  an  exception  is  pro- 
vided in  the  case  of  carcinogenic  Ingredients 
in  animal  feeds  if  the  animal  is  not  harmed 
and  If  no  residues  of  the  drug  may  be  de- 
tected by  prescribed  or  approved  methods  In 
edible  portions  of  the  untmiLig 

Both  HJEl.  922  and  H.H.  1171  would  expand 
this  exception  by  providing  additional  cir- 
cumstances under  which  use  of  carcinogenic 
animal  drugs  in  food  animals  may  be  al- 
lowed. The  eCect  of  H.R.  922  le  to  allow 
residues  of  such  drugs  In  food  for  human 
consiunption  If  they  are  not  "cancer  induc- 
ing." Similarly,  H.B.  1171  would  permit  such 
residues  if  it  has  been  shown,  by  scientific 
tests  considered  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary, that  the  amount  or  form  of  such  resi- 
dues wlU  not  Induce  cancer  in  humans. 

At  present,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  lacks  the  scientific 
Information  necessary  to  establish  no-eSect 
levels  for  carcinogenic  substances  In  ani- 
mals In  general  and  In  man  in  particular. 
In  the  absence  of  such  information,  we  do 
not  believe  that  detectable  residues  of 
carcinogenic  animal  drugs  should  be  al- 
lowed in  the  food  supply. 

The  Department  has  encouraged  qualified 
scientific  agencies  and  organizations  to  un- 
dertake comprehensive  studies  and  analyses 
of  the  several  anticancer  clauses  of  the  Act. 
In  addition,  the  Department  itself  hae  de- 
voted considerable  effort  to  expand  current 
knowledge  in  this  area.  One  such  effort  Is 
our  National  Center  for  Toxlcologlcal  Re- 
search (NCTR),  which  wni  assist  in  devel- 
opment of  scientific  data  to  support  an  ac- 
curate determination  of  the  degree  of  risk 
to  an  ».nim«.i  population  from  long-term, 
low-dosage  exposure  to  various  substancee, 
and  may  eventually  enable  us  with  confi- 
dence to  extrapolate  that  risk  to  human  ex- 
perience. The  NCTR  program  is  designed  to 
Increaae  owe  knowledge  through  the  orderly 
establishment  of  appropriate  experimental 
designs  and  toxlcologlcal  tests,  statistical 
methods  for  comparison  of  lower  doses  to 


those  practical  In  safety  evaluation,  and 
experimentation  in  comparative  pharmacol- 
ogy, metabolism,  and  pathology  which  will 
Bxipport  the  appropriateness  of  extrapola- 
tion. The  Department  is  also  the  leader  In  a 
major  national  effort  to  discover  the  funda- 
mental mecbantsme  of  carcmogenesis. 

Through  these  efforts,  it  may  someday  be 
possible  for  the  Department  to  establish 
levels  at  which  residues  of  carcinogens  can 
safely  be  tolerated  in  human  food  without 
risk  of  cancer  to  humans.  Until  the  neces- 
sary scientific  eata  base  exists  to  establish 
such  levels,  however,  we  oppose  enactment 
of  legislation  such  as  HJl.  922  or  H.R.  1171 
to  amend  or  even  repeal  one  or  all  of  the 
anticancer  clauses  of  the  Act.  Enactment  of 
such  legislation  would  have  no  effect  on  cur- 
rent Department  policies  since,  under  the 
present  state  of  scientific  knowledge,  the 
general  safety  provisions  of  the  Act  would 
not  permit  this  Department  to  allow  detect- 
able residues  of  carcinogenic  animal  drugs  in 
human  food. 

The  Department  has  supported  wide  pub- 
lic discussion  of  the  benefit-risk  issues  in- 
volved in  the  anticancer  clauses  of  the  Act 
so  that  societal  Judgments  and  values  can  be 
Incorporated  into  the  regulatory  mechanism 
by  which  It  is  decided  which  chemicals  will 
be  allowed  In  food.  Dlfflctilt  decisions  are 
quite  likely  to  oonfrcmt  us  in  the  future 
(^nce  new  agricultural  and  food  manufactur- 
ing practices,  many  involving  new  chemical 
entities,  wUl  Increasingly  be  relied  upon  to 
achieve  expanded  food  production.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  may  someday  be  necessary 
to  abandon  current  policies  reflected  in  the 
anticancer  clauses  In  favor  of  an  alternative 
accommodation  between  benefit  and  risk. 
Although  we  do  not  believe  that  the  anti- 
cancer clauses — or  the  Department's  policy 
under  the  general  safety  provisions  of  the 
Act — have  had  any  deleterious  effect  on  the 
food  supply,  the  day  may  come  when  the 
knowledge  base  may  be  available  so  that  the 
Congress  will  be  in  a  position  to  permit  ex- 
ceptions from  present  law  for  additives 
which  may  be  carcinogenic  but  are  found 
to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  food  supply. 

The  Department  therefore  recommends 
against  enactment  of  HJl.  922  and  H.B.  1171 
since  enactment  of  legislation  to  amend  the 
anticancer  clauses  is  premature  considering 
the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
the  lack  of  pubUc  consensus  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  changing  current  policies  concerning 
carcinogens  In  food. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  rep>ort  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

(S)     Caspar  W.  Weiwberger, 

Secretary. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  a 
strike,  worker's  expenses  stay  the  same. 
He  cannot  make  deductions  for  food  and 
clothing  and  he  certainly  cannot  get  tax 
relief  over  a  number  of  years  if  his  losses 
grow  large.  Food  stamps  would  help  to 
alleviate  this  imbalance  by  subsidizing 
some  of  a  worker's  expenses. 

Since  food  stamp  eligibility  Is  quite  re- 
strictive, the  vast  majority  of  strikers  do 
not  receive  them  anyway.  Often  only  10 
or  20  percent  of  the  workers  can  qualify, 
■niose  who  do  are  those  really  in  need. 
Simple  Justice  demands  that  we  see  to 
it  that  a  workingman's  family  does  not 
go  hungry. 

The  strike  Is  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
right  of  working  men.  Prohibiting  food 
stamps  Is  a  punitive  measure,  one  that 
expresses  a  disapproval  of  tiie  ooUecttve 
bargaining  process.  Business  apd  labor 
should  settle  thehr  disputes  on  the  mer- 
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its  of  the  Issues  and  not  on  whether  or 
not  one  side  miist  submit  in  desperation. 

The  American  worker  bears  a  heavy 
load  in  taxes  and  provides  a  substantial 
portion  of  his  income  to  pay  for  pro- 
grams like  food  stamps.  We  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  employees  in  a  time  when 
they  need  this  program  the  most. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Once  again,  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  asked  to  make  a  decision  whether 
or  not  workers  on  strike  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  food  stamps, 
even  though  they  demonstrate  the  need 
for  such  assistance  which  is  required  of 
all  applicants,  including  indigents,  fam- 
ilies of  felons,  and  hippies. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  review  prior 
history,  but  rather  to  look  into  the  fu- 
ture and  to  consider  the  effect  that  this 
amendment  might  have  on  the  families 
of  workers  who  go  on  strike. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson),  who  last  year  spon- 
sored this  amendment,  and  pointed  out 
the  abuses  by  strikers  in  obtaining  food 
stamps,  indicated  in  his  recent  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  he  was 
plesised  that  the  Agriculture  Department 
is  tightening  up  its  regulations  so  that 
It  will  be  more  difQcult  for  strikers  to 
obtain  food  stamps.  Such  action  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  should  prevent 
a  repetition  of  those  incidents  of  abuse 
which  the  supporters  of  tliis  amend- 
ment have,  on  previous  occasions,  used 
as  justification  for  this  amendment. 

On  March  20  of  this  year,  this  body 
overwhelmingly,  by  a  vote  of  375  to  37, 
approved  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  which  among  other 
things,  provided  for  the  first  time  for  the 
inclusion  of  domestics,  perhaps  the  most 
exploited  group  of  workers.  This  bill  be- 
came law  on  April  8  of  this  year. 

On  May  30  of  this  year,  less  than  1 
month  ago,  this  body  ovenvhelmingly,  by 
a  vote  of  240  to  58,  passed  a  bill  to  in- 
clude within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  the  employ- 
ees of  nonprofit  hospitals,  another  group 
at  the  lowest  income  level.  This  bill  is 
now  in  conference. 

I  believe  this  House  can  take  great 
pride  in  its  attempts  to  improve  the 
status  of  these  particular  groups  of 
workers. 

Yet,  the  amendment  before  us  is.  in 
essence,  a  request  that  this  House  take  a 
step  back  and  deprive  workers  who  are 
engaging  in  the  federally  protected  right 
to  strike  from  their  entitlement  to  food 
stamps  with  which  to  aid  in  feeding  their 
families  while  on  strike. 

With  reference  to  the  employees  of 
nonprofit  hospitals,  we  may  well  see 
strike  activity  in  the  future  as  these  em- 
ployees attempt  to  negotiate  collective- 
baigaining  agreements  with  their 
employers. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
body  to  place  restrictions  on  the  rights  of 
these  employees  when  they  attempt  to 
raise  their  living  conditions  from  their 
current  marginal  existence. 

Additionally,  there  may  be  strikes  in 


other  sectors  of  our  economy  when  work- 
ers attempt  to  alleviate  soma  of  the  sub- 
stantial loss  in  purchasing  power  of  their 
wages  which  has  resulted  from  the  ram- 
pant inflation  in  our  economy,  inflation 
that,  to  date,  the  Federal  (jjovemment 
has  been  imable  to  cope  wltl ,  and  find  a 
solution  for. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tha  ;  just  a  year 
ago.  President  Nixon  stated  in  institut- 
ing phase  IV: 

The  reason  I  decided  not  to 'freeze  wages 
Is  that  the  wage  settlements  rteched  under 
the  rules  of  Phase  III  have  not  been  a  sig- 
nificant cause  of  the  Increase  In  prices. 

This  is  a  clear  Indicatioti  that  the 
American  worker  has  tightened  his  belt 
to  aid  in  the  Govemment'sj  attempt  to 
stifle  inflation.  Despite  this,  iowever,  in- 
flation has  gotten  out  of  hana  in  the  year 
following  the  President's  remarks. 

Now  that  the  controls  have  been  lifted, 
many  workers  who  are  overw|ielmed  with 
rampant  inflation,  despite  thfeir  splendid 
sacrifices,  wUl  rightfully  seek  wage  in- 
creases to  compensate  for  the  substantial 
erosion  of  the  purchasing  po  ver  of  their 
wages.  Are  we  to  say  that  (ssplte  their 
past  and  present  sacrifices,  l?e  will  now 
obstruct  their  efforts  to  recoup  their 
losses  by  denying  nutrition  td  their  fam- 
ily in  the  event  they  are  forced  to  obtain 
their  just  demands  through  a  strike?  I 
think  the  answer  is  clearljrl  "No,"  and 
that  this  Congress,  consistejit  with  its 
attempt  to  Improve  living  cotiditlons  for 
domestic  and  nonprofit  hospitals  will 
not  now  take  a  step  backwand  and  deny 
the  necessary  nutrition  to  jfamilles  of 
those  workers  who  find  it  necessary  to  go 
on  strike  in  order  to  realize  ihe  benefits 
that  this  Congress  has  provided  for  them. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  In  support  of  this  bill  to  make 
appropriations  for  agriculture,  environ- 
mental, and  consumer  promction  pro- 
grams. At  the  same  time  tnat  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  pro- 
posal, I  feel  compelled  to  Inirt  into  the 
legislative  record  some  factt.  Some  of 
these  are  both  disappointing  [and  all  too 
familiar  to  those  of  us  who  nave  worked 
long  and  hard  to  bring  into|  reality  the 
hope  of  improved  housing,  education, 
jobs,  health  and  recreation  oi>portunities 
sparked  by  the  commitment  to  rural  de- 
velopment the  Congress  has  made  re- 
peatedly since  1970  by  enactiig  laws  and 
fimding  development  prograins. 

And.  some  of  the  facts  \iilch  I  will 
mention  may  well  come  as  a]  surprise  to 
many  of  our  colleagues  fnom  metro- 
politan districts. 

I  would  begin  by  saying  mat  while  I 
support  this  proposal,  I  woula  emphasize 
here  that  the  funding  levels  In  the  rural 
development  programs  do  n(  t  represent 
the  levels  which  I  beUeve  n  e  need  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  They  are  c(  rtainly  not 
the  levels  which  we  must  i  eventually 
reach  if  we  are  to  turn  the  premise  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  Into 
something  other  than  the  political  shell 
game  this  administration  hai  made  it. 

Though  I  am  not  well  pleai  ed  with  the 
fimding  levels  recommenddd  by  the 
committee,  I  believe  that  thej  are  within 


the  range  of  a  feasible  compromise  be 
tween  the  needs  for  development  and  for 
budget  control.  I 

Before  going  on  with  this  st|ry  which 
we  have  heard  far  too  often  in  the  past, 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as 
possible  that  the  agriculture  iortion  of 
this  bill  emphatically  is  not  "jdst  for  the 
farmers  and  country  people."  Bven  if  not 
a  penny  of  these  funds  were  i)ent  out- 
side the  coimtryslde,  the  work  flone  with 
these  funds  in  terms  of  improved  and  ex- 
panded food  production,  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  and  fish  anfl  wildlife 
enhancement  would  be  of  ,  national 
benefit. 

But,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  of  the  agri- 
culture budget  moneys  are  spent  in  met- 
ropolitan counties.  In  continuing  my  ef- 
forts to  learn  how  much  of  the  money 
we,  here  in  Congress,  appropriate  goes 
to  the  countryside,  I  studied  Outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1973  for  62  Depaitment  of 
Agriculture  programs.  Forty-jseven  of 
these  programs  were  crop,  farm  owner- 
ship and  operating,  or  conseijvation  of 
natual  resources-related. 

Outlays  for  these  funding  Categories 
totaled  more  than  $7.7  billion.  I 

Metropolitan  counties  of  tne  Nation 
are  generally  agreed  to  be  the  most 
densely  populated  in  the  Natiin.  While 
they  may  be  well  known  for  many  fine 
things,  agriculture  and  rural  liie  is  rare- 
ly if  ever  one  of  those  things.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  chart  I  would  make  a  part  of 
the  record  at  this'  time  shows  J  they  are 
directly  benefiting  from  Federal  agricul- 
ture program  spending. 
Program  funds  spent  in  metropohtan  coun- 
ties— Totat  number  considered  41 

Present 
.60-81 
40-S9.9 
20-39.0 
10-19. 9 
0-9.9 

The  15  remaining  funding  categories 
were  for  community  development  and 
housing  funding  and  grants.  The  per- 
centage of  funding  going  into  the  metro- 
politan counties  is  shown  in  the  chart.  I 
found  it  particularly  interesting  that  63 
percent  of  the  loans  and  39.7  percent  of 
the  grants  for  farm  labor  housing  went 
into  metropolitan  coimtles. 
Program  funds  spent  in  metropolitan  coun- 
ties— Total  number  consider(^  IS 

Percent 

60-81 

0   1.  40-59.9 

8  _ 20-39.9 

2 10-19.9 

6 1_     0-9.9 

are  sala- 

StablUza- 

Servlce, 

Rural 
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Number  of  funding  categories: 

5  -.- 

6   

12    

13    

7   


Number  of  funding  categories  ^ 
1   


end 


iPour  of  the  funding  categoric! 
rles  and  expenses  for  Agriculture 
tlon  Service,  Cooperative  Extensici|n 
Farmers   Home   Administration 
Electrification  Administration. 

Before  going  into  the  result^  which  I 
have  been  able  to  develop  Ir  further 
analysis  of  where  the  funds  for  tpese  pro- 
grams go,  I  would  like  to  take  tiote  of  a 
number  of  matters  which  I  believe  we 
should  consider  in  making  decaslons  on 
fimding  for  rural  development  programs. 

Those  of  us  who  maintain  a  continuing 
interest  in  the  performance  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  the  Department  of  Agii- 


culture  in  particular,  In  implementing 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  have 
experienced  nearly  2  long  years  of  dis- 
appointment. We  are  repeatedly  told 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  low  level 
of  commitments  In  this  fiscal  year  must 


fall  cm.  c(»greBsIonal  shoulders  because 
of  the  lateness  of  the  date  that  the  ap- 
propriations bill  became  law. 

That  is  hardly  correct.  TbB  hill  became 
law  on  October  24,  1973,  not  even  4 
months  Into  the  fiscal  year.  The  follow- 


ing chart  shows  in  four  major  commu- 
nity devel(K>ment  program  areas  Uie 
numbers  and  total  value  of  the  loan  and 
grant  applications  that  have  been  re- 
ceived and  those  that  have  been  approved 
for  the  Nation  and  for  Arkansas: 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  A6R1CULTURE.  FARMERS  HOME  ADMIUHSTRATION 

APPLICATIONS  AND  APPROVALS  ON  HAND,  AS  OF  MAY  31,  1974 

(DoUar  amouats  in  thousaitdsj 


Water 

Wsste 

Csmmunity  facility 
Loan 

Business  and  industrial 

Uan 

Grant 

Loan 

Grant 

Uan 

fiiwit 

Number     Amount 

Number     Amount 

NuniMr     Amonnt 

NuRitMr 

AMWt 

Number     Amount 

Number     Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Natisnal: 

Apptieatwn* 

Approwis 

Arkansas: 

Applications— 

AppiwaU 

1,180    J496,738 

1,074      323,593 

50       11,000 

46         8,396 

549    ?117,489 
187        17.539 

50         7,550 
5            315 

833    |41«,386 
355      138.345 

32         5,000 
15         3,312 

476 
17 

32 

5 

in.296 
2.116 

5,000 
3,315 

302    »127,178 
65       23,784 

5            300 
0                0 

1,138    $669,487 
259       90,454 

53       25,425 
4         2,«37 

146 
107 

1 
0 

J30,1C2 
7,096 

25S 
0 

In  addlticm,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, apparently  handcuffed  by  the 
omnipresent  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  did  not  even  bother  to  propose 
final  regulations  for  the  Rural  Etevelop- 
ment  Act  programs  until  after  that  act 
had  been  law  for  a  year. 

Also,  the  administration  has  steadily 
reduced  the  number  of  personnel  avail- 
able to  such  agencies  as  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  despite 
the  responsibilities  under  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  and  other  countryside 
development  programs. 

These  developments  seem  to  be  aimed 
at  crippling  the  programs  which  the 
Congress  has  enacted  as  a  commitment 
to  the  revitalization  of  the  countryside. 
Another  seriously  detrimental  habit  In- 
dulged in  by  the  OMB  Is  impoundment.  I 
would  hope  that  our  efforts  to  enact 
budget  and  impoundment  control  law 
will  help  relieve  that  situation. 

I  would  make  clear  here  that  the  critl- 
dsm  which  I  make  here  today  and  which 
I  have  made  frequently  In  the  past  of  the 
executive  branch  failure  to  properly  im- 


plement the  rural  development  programs 
is  not  a  blanket  indictment  of  all  the  de- 
partmental and  agency  employees  who 
work  with  these  programs.  There  are 
thousands  of  civil  servants,  I  am  sure, 
who  are  dedicated  and  who  work  many 
hours  at  trying  to  do  the  job  right.  That 
does  not  lessen  the  harshness  of  the 
criticism  which  I  believe  is  so  heartily 
and  justly  deserved  by  those  in  the  ad- 
ministration who  have  continually  taken 
an  obstructionist's  view  of  rural  develop- 
ment programs. 

The  Congress  enacted  into  law  a  com- 
mitment to  a  national  balanced  growth 
policy  more  than  3  years  ago.  Almost  2 
years  ago  the  Rural  Development  Act 
became  law.  Its  ensMstment  was  meant  to 
help  implement  the  national  balanced 
growth  policy.  We  have  funded  the  pro- 
grams which  the  Rural  Development  Act 
authorizied  and  we  move  here  today  to 
provide  new  funding. 

I  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  see 
these  programs  implemented.  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  In  the  failure  of  the 
adi^nlstration  to  implement  the  coun- 
tryside community  development  pro- 
grams according  to  the  law  and  to  con- 
gressional intent-  I  am  frustrated  but  I 


am  not  ready  to  throw  In  the  towel. 
We  have  enacted  good  programs.  Now 
we  have  to  see  that  they  are  imple- 
mented. 

The  charts  which  I  would  Insert  In 
the  Record  today  are  similar  to  those 
which  I  have  prepared  for  eariier  ap- 
propriations bills.  The  percentage  of 
funds  which  might  be  expected  to  go  to 
rural  areas  are  based  on  the  supposition 
that  at  least  as  much  of  the  outlays 
made  from  the  fiscal  year  1975  appro- 
priations win  go  to  rural  areas  as  did 
the  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1973.  I  would 
point  out  that  no  reduction  has  been 
made  In  these  figures  taking  into  ac- 
count what  OMB  might  impound  and  re- 
fuse to  allow  to  be  spent.  In  many  or 
most  of  the  cases  the  loan  funds  In- 
volved should  not  be  taken  as  the  level 
of  loans  which  will  be  made  but  as  the 
amount  of  capital  appropriated  for  a 
loan  fund. 

Also  Uie  spending  categories  in  the 
chart  are  not  all  the  programs  involved 
in  this  bilL  They  are  only  the  ones 
for  which  we  have  been  able  to 
devise  a  metropolitan-non-metropolitan 
county  breakdown. 


(Dollar  amounts  In  millions] 


Program 


Hscal  year 

1975  1973 

estimate  pertentace 

1975         gointto  going  to 

comfliittae     Bonmotro-  1974       noMMlro- 

recom-          polltan  appropria-            politan 

mendation         counties  tion          eountios 


AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

Agilcuiture  Stabilization   and  Consarva- 
Irion  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Sogaf  Act  progfam 

Dan7  and  beekeeper  indemnity  pro- 
grams  

Cropland  adjustmeirt 

Federal  crop  insurance 

Farmers  Home  Admioistratioo— LMns: 

Farm  ownership 

Soil  and  wator  conservation 

Recraatiofl  facilities — 

Farm  operating 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROGRAMS 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 
River  basin  surveys  and  invsetigations.. 

Watershed  planning 

Watershed  and  flood  prevention  opora- 
tions.. 


Great  Plains  conservation  program.. 
ndCo 


Agricuttural  Stabilizatioo  andConsarvation 

Agricultural  conservation  program 

Forostry  ineeativet  program... 

Water  bank  program ~ 

Emergency  conservatlen  measures 


S25S.2 
88.7 

L85 
46.8 
17.8 

350.0 
4.0 
2.0 

520.0 


14.1 
UI.7 

122.  S 
20.0 


225.0 
25.« 
10.0 
10.0 


$138.4 
59.1 

1.1 
21.1 
13.9 

320.2 
3.7 
1.2 

467.2 


6.8 
2.99 

76.5 
18.6 


178.9 
6.56 


S245.0 
88.5 

0.0 
50.3 

16.6 

350.0 
4.0 
2.0 

525.0 


12.3 
10.0 

157.6 
18.1 


175.0 
25.0 
10.0 
10.0 


54.0 
66.6 

59.0 
45.0 
78.1 

91.5 
92.8 
62.8 
89.0 


48.0 
28.0 

62.4 
94.1 


Program 


1975 
committee 
recom- 
mendation 


1975 
estimate 
going  to 
non  metro- 
politan 


1974 
appropria- 
tion 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

percentage 

going  to 

nonmotro- 

politan 

counties 


(>) 


79.5 

89.8 
65.6 


RURAL     DEVELOPMENT      PSOGtAMS 

Rural  Development  Grants HO.O           (>)                  WO  (') 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Resource  conservation  and  development.  19.86           J12.6                17.2  J63. 6 
Rural  Electrification  Administration: 

Rural  electric  loans „ 650.0            489.4             618.8  75.3 

Rural  telephone  loans 150.0            130.8              140.0  87.2 

Rural  telephone  bank-4oans 30.0              21.0                30*  70.1 

Farmers  Home  Administration :  ■  ^= 

(Rural  housing  insurance  fund):  (2, 144. 0) 

Lav»-to- moderate     income    tiooslng                             _  . 

loans 2,123.0        1,5M.7    75.4 

Rural  housing  loans  site  developmonL            5.0              4.1    17.6 

Ruralrental  housing  loans 179.0            129.7    «.» 

Very  low-income  housing  repair  loans.           20.0              lt.1    .  M.7 

Farm  labor  housing  loans 10.0              3.6    — —  97.0 

(Rural  development  insurance  fund): 

Water,  waste  and  other  comnranity  _                    

facility  leans 670.0          i4»4.4             820.0  '72.0 

Rural  indusUialization  loans 300.0                  (■)           2OS.0  (<) 

Setf-hetp   housing  land   development  .„  . 

fund                  .9                ••    100.0 

Water  and  waste  disposal  grante 225.0            189.2             U0.0  M.l 

Farm  labor  housing  grants 5.0               3.0                7.5  C0.3 

Mutual  setf-help  housing  grants 4.0                 2.7                  4.«  67.1 

Business  and  Industrial  grants 10.0                  (>)             M.0  (>) 


>  Tka  programs  by  whick  this  symbol  appears  either  were  not  in  operation  in  fiscal  year  1973  or,  in  the  case  of  the  "water,  waste  and  other  commanity  faciiity  loans,  program  have  boon  aHtred 
so  that  performance  records  are  not  available  or  the  assompUon  is  made  in  "water,  waste  and  other  community  facility  loans"  that  the  performance  will  be  at  least  as  favorable  under  the  new  pro- 
gram as  it  was  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
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Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado. 

It  is  unfortunate,  in  my  opinion,  that 
we  are  being  forced  to  deal  with  this  issue 
in  considering  the  Agriculture  Appropri- 
ations bill.  The  question  of  food  for 
peace  and  how  it  should  be  administered 
so  that  it  fulfills  the  promise  of  its  name 
would  be  better  dealt  with  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion process.  It  does  not  belong  in  the 
Agriculture  bill ;  it  does  not  belong  in  any 
of  the  military  billls.  I  hope  that  when 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  bill 
and  its  accompany  appropriations  meas- 
ure comes  before  us  next  month,  that  we 
can  deal  with  many  of  the  other  sub- 
stantive issues  not  covered  by  this 
amendment. 

But  this  amendment  is  valuable  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  offering  it. 

While  there  are  reports  every  day  of 
new  and  more  severe  food  shortages 
around  the  world,  it  is  nothing  short  of 
muider  to  channel  50  percent  of  ova  Food 
for  Peace  resources  to  two  countries, 
whose  total  population  is  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  world  population. 

According  to  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's presentment  to  Congress,  Indo- 
cliina  was  to  receive,  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
$206  million  dollars.  Even  this  flgxire,  20 
percent  of  all  funds  available.  Is  imbe- 
lievably  large.  But  the  actual  flgiires 
spent  in  Indochina  have  more  than 
doubled  within  this  last  year.  Ten  days 
before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974,  we  find 
that  $450.9  million  has  been  spent  on 
these  two  coimtries  for  Food  for  Peace. 

Unfortunately  in  Indochina  we  might 
as  well  change  the  name  of  this  program 
to  "Food  for  War"  or  "Food  for  Police 
Equipment."  Because,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
Is  not  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  is  responsible  for  setting  the  levels 
of  Public  Law  480  distribution  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  it  is  not  even 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, but  rather  it  is  the  U.S.  National 
Security  Council.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S. 
Security  Coimcil  is  doing  the  setting  of 
priorities  not  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
of  the  refugees  that  the  war  has  created, 
but  based  on  something  caUed  "strategic 
security."  While  this  may  be  boilerplate 
language,  its  real  meaning  becomes  clear 
when  you  realize  that  under  section  104 
(c)  South  Vietnam  has  accumulated  $1.2 
billion  for  use  in  the  "common  defense 
including  internal  security." 

Although  there  was  a  congressional  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  use  of  local  ciurencies 
for  military  purposes,  through  the  adop- 
tion of  section  40  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1973,  its  purpose  may,  and  I 
feel  will  be.  abrogated  by  fancy  book- 
keeping. Thia  will  happen  because  under 
section  104(c)  there  is  a  10-year  grace 
period  before  principal  must  be  paid  and 
because  the  law  provides  40  years  In 
which  to  repay  the  "loan"  at  3  percent 
interest.  Although  technically  this  money 
may  not  be  used  for  military  purposes,  it 
is  clear  that  it  will  "free  up"  other  money 
that  can  be  so  used. 

With  the  severe  food  shortages  now 
facing  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  with 
the  use  of  the  Public  Law  480  funds  for 
military  and  police  work  In  Indochina 


we  should  no  longer  tolerate  the  diver- 
sion of  50  percent  of  Food  f  oi  Peace  f  imds 
to  two  countries.  I 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  pie  Johnson 
amendment.  I 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  commend  and  compliment  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  bur  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten),  and  the  raiiking  minor- 
ity member,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  al^ng  with  the 
other  members  of  our  subcommittee  who 
have  contributed  so  much  ^o  the  devel- 
opment of  this  bill. 

And,  I  want  to  extend  tiiose  compli- 
ments as  well  to  our  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  has  managed  tp  keep  a  cool 
head  and  his  good,  old-fa^ioned  horse 
sense  during  a  time  when  si  many  other 
folks  have  not.  I 

The  bill  we  are  bringing  Ito  you  today 
is  no  small  one.  It  is  almost  $3  bUlion 
over  last  year,  for  a  total  oi  nearly  $13.4 
billion.  I 

Where  are  the  increase^?  Nearly  $1 
billion  additional  goes  to  the  food  stamp 
program  alone.  The  budget  submitted  by 
the  Department  was  premised  on  com- 
plete, nationwide  food  statip  coverage, 
and  increased  participatioil  in  the  pro- 
gram along  with  the  mandatory  semi- 
annual upward  adjustment  of  food 
stamp  allowances  to  reflectlfood  cost  in- 
creases, mean  a  substantial  ijump  in  pro- 
gram costs.  r 

The  Commodity  Credit!  Corporation 
and  Public  Law  480  take  alinost  another 
$1  billion  of  the  $3  billion  increase.  The 
CCC.  of  course,  is  the  agedcy  that  ulti- 
mately gets  the  bills  for  thi  farm  price- 
support  programs,  but  these  is  a  2-year 
lag  before  we  see  those  costs  reflected 
in  the  budget  or  in  our  appropriation 
bill.  So.  the  $4  billion  plus  that  we  have 
in  this  bill  for  reimburseQient  of  CCC 
losses  is  actually  for  lodses  incurred 
through  the  farm  progrscns  in  fiscal 
1973.  With  CCC  inventories!  at  the  lowest 
level  in  years,  the  next  blidget  should 
show  a  substantial  reducjtion  in  this 
figure. 

But,  I  would  also  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  once  again  our  committee  is 
playing  games  with  the  CCC  reimburse- 
ment figure.  You  will  notice  that  our  bill 
is  about  $35  million  bel^w  the  total 
budget  request,  but  if  yoU  will  check 
page  40  of  our  committee  report  you  will 
also  notice  that  the  figiu-e  in  our  bill  for 
reimbursement  of  CCC  lossts  is  $180  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  rectpest. 

If  we  had  granted  full  reimbursement 
for  CCC,  our  bill  would  ba  $145  million 
over  the  President's  total  budget  request 
for  all  the  programs  in  out  bill.  Instead 
of  $35  million  under,  list  year  we 
shorted  CCC  in  this  way  ijy  about  $156 
million,  and  the  year  before  it  was  $225 
million.  It  makes  no  difference  as  far  as 
the  operations  of  CCC  a|e  concerned, 
because  the  Corporation  hap  several  mil- 
lion dollars  of  statutory  borrowing  au- 
thority to  work  with,  but  It  does  make 
our  bill  look  better  from  tie  standpoint 
of  always  being  just  a  little  below  the 
President's  budget  request.flt  is  a  phony 
cut,  but  despite  the  objec  ions  of  some 
of  us,  our  committee  contii  lues  to  resort 
to  this  gimmick  on  a  regul  ir  basis. 


And,  while  we  are  talking  about  farm 
price  supports,  I  would  like  also  to  make 
the  point  that  over  90  percent  of  the 
budget  outlays  of  the  U.S.  ijepartment 
of  Agriculture  in  fiscal  year  1&'75  will  go 
for  programs  that  are  of  primary  benefit 
to  the  needy,  consumers,  businessmen 
and  the  general  public,  as  Apposed  to 
programs  predominantly  for  the  stabili- 
zation of  farm  income,  which  will  receive 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  Debartment's 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1975.  JThis  year, 
fiscal  year  1974,  the  ratio  was  ^0-10.  Also, 
but  the  year  before,  fiscal  year  1973,  it 
was  66-34,  by  way  of  comparison. 

Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  $2.8  bil- 
lion increase  is  for  rural  development  and 
environmental  programs.  Losses  associ- 
ated with  the  FHA  rural  housing  pro- 
grams account  for  $464  million  over  the 
fiscal  1974  level,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  received  increases 
totaling  nearly  $160  million  over  this 
past  year. 

As  to  specific  items  in  the  bill,  I  will 
not  presume  to  cover  ground  already  so 
well  covered  by  the  chairman  and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee,  but  I  do 
want  to  highlight  a  few  of  the  concerns 
some  of  us  have  over  the  conditions  that 
exist  with  respect  to  the  production  of 
food  in  this  country  as  we  consider  this 
bill  today. 

Agricultural  markets  have  been  op- 
erating Uke  a  see-saw  lately]  and  I  am 
afraid  if  it  keeps  boimcing  bacV  and  forth 
like  this  some  folks  are  going!  to  be  fall- 
ing off.  The  livestock  industry  Is  being  hit 
hard  by  high  costs  and  falling  prices,  and 
now  we  are  advised  that  poultry  produc- 
ers are  finding  their  returns  filing  below 
the  breakeven  line,  too. 

Inflation  and  higher  production  costs 
are  going  to  eat  heavily  into  net  farm  in- 
come in  1974.  Tight  fuel  £Uid  fertilizer 
supplies  have  pushed  farm  production 
costs  toward  the  sky.  Prices  paid  for  farm 
labor,  equipment,  supplies,  and  interest 
on  loans  have  increased  right  along  with 
the  prices  fanners  receive  forjtheir  com- 
modities. 

Environmental  restraints  are  forcing 
many  farmers  to  reflgure  thfir  produc- 
tion costs,  too.  The  legitimate  use  of  safe 
insecticides,  herbicides,  and  antibiotics  is 
a  concern  of  everyone,  but  it  may  also 
lead  to  higher  built-in  costs  {of  produc- 
tion. 

What  this  all  boils  down  to  is  that 
unless  farm  prices  can  somenow  be  sta- 
bilized above  the  farmers'  coso  of  produc- 
tion. We  are  going  to  see  another  round 
of  tight  supplies  and  high  prioes,  because 
when  the  farmer  cannot  makelany  money 
he  is  not  going  to  produce — ^It  js  just  that 
simple.  Farmers  do  not  want  this,  con- 
sumers do  not  want  this — it  is  in  no  one's 
best  interest.  So,  if  we  are  srrjart  we  will 
all  work  together  to  find  ways  fto  keep  oiu: 
Nation's  farmer  in  business  producing 
food  at  prices  consumers  can  afford  to 
pay.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  programs  and 
the  funds  provided  in  this  appropriation 
bill  will  in  some  measure  work  toward 
that  end. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chalrmaii,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunilty  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  continued 
support  of  efforts  to  provide  special  as- 
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sistance  for  the  clean-up  of  the  Great    ronmental  Protection  Agency  through-  """'!'!!!!l $2,980 

Lakes.  Specifically.  I  am  referring  to    out  the  late  winter  a°d  spring  of  this    ^"^Jy^'.^i'i;  .:::::"::.:: i  589 

the  language  on  page  37  of  the  bill,  lines     year.  Over  3  months  ago,  I  was  informed    ^^^^  J ^^^ 

9     through     12    which    provide    that    that  EPA  was  in  the  process  of  writing    j^jj^^,^  ,375 

$100  000,000  out  of  $400,000,000  available     the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to     mdiana 39i 

to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban     request  the  transfer  of  the  $100,000,000     Michigan   843 

Svelopment  for  basic  water  and  sewer    from  HUD  to  EPA.  We  were^ured  that     Minnesota   , —       325 

facilities  "shall  be  avaUable  for  transfer    this    transfer   requ^t   ^oiUd   be   made     Wisconsin - 167 

to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency     within   several   weeks.   But   the   weeks 

to  fund  storm  and  combined  sewer  proj-     went  by  and  nothmg  was  done.  I  hope  Total  7.8ei 

ects  for  the  Great  Lakes  area."                     that  the  assurances  which  the  committee  Qf  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  all  of 

As  page  69  of  the  committee's  report    has  received  wUl  be  honored.  I  hope  that  ^j^gg^  ^^,qj.  projects  would  fall  into  the 

makes  clear  the  committee  has  consist-     they   are   more   valid  and   certain  as-  ore&t  Lakes  basin  area.  For  example,  I 

ently  and  persistently  sought  to  require    surances  than  I  have  been  given.  would  estimate  that  most  of  the  New 

the  administration  to  assist  the  Great        Yesterday,  there  was  good  news  con-  y^^^   Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana  proj- 

Lakes  Stetes  in  meeting  the  staggeringly     cerning  the  basic  water  and  sewer  pro-  ^^  ^^^^  serve  either  the  watersheds 

expensive  problems  of  storm  and  sani-     gram.  A  number  of  suits  had  been  lodged  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  or  Mississippi, 

tarv  sewer  separation  projects.  To  quote     against  the  administration  for  impound-  Nevertheless,  it  appears  safe  to  assume 

from  the  committee  report:                          ing   these   funds.   Our   colleague   from  ^^^^  ^bout  $3  billion  involve  projects 

For  fiscal  year  1973,  the  committee  also  dl-  f^^y^^^^^  *^U^°''=JL^„,^„^"  *  in  the  Great  Lakes  watershed, 
reeled  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  leader  m  the  effort  to  uphold  congres-  ^  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  seriously 
Development  to  cooperate  with  the  Environ-  sional  prerogatives.  In  a  rulmg  from  the  question  the  accuracy  of  the  EPA  fig- 
mental  Protection  Agency  in  establishing  bench  yesterday,  U.S.  district  court  yres.  For  example,  in  Jime  of  1968,  Cleve- 
■  procedures  to  make  $100,000,000  of  the  frozen  judge,  the  Honorable  June  L.  Green,  said  ^^^^^  Ohio,  did  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
funds  available  to  fund  the  Special  Great  tj,j^j  ^^  administrations  impoundment  ^j  constructing  a  sewer  separation  proj- 
Lakes  Program.  This  program  called  for  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^j.  ^^^  ^^^j.  funds  had  been  ^  ^^  Cleveland,  Newburg  Heights,  Gar- 
construction  of  nine  or  ten  sewer  projects  to  j  p  Qpej..  At  the  present  time,  an  order  fl  j^  Heiehts  Cuyahoga  Heights  and 
rv?th"e^  ^o^b^ie^of  ^to^m^dTorL"  is  SeiS  drafted  to  reinstitute  this  im-  g^  Seve^Sd."^' wresSted'  that 
eewers  However,  these  funds  were  never  made  portant  program.  the  cost  of  the  project  in  these  commu- 
avaiiable  to  EPA  to  fund  this  Important  pro-  In  view  of  this  development,  I  am  cities — which  in  terms  of  population 
gram  for  cleaning  up  the  Great  Lakes.  hopeful  that  the  intentions  of  the  Con-  constitutes  less  than  half  of  the  popula- 
Por  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Committee  again  gress  will  now  be  backed  by  the  courts —  ^jq^  of  Cuyahoga  County  and  much  less 
recommended  and  the  Congress  approved,  the  j^^d  the  $100  million  as  well  as  the  rest  ^-^^^  j^j^jj  ^j^g  population  of  the  Cleve- 
carrylng  forward  of  the  $400  000  000  of  frozen  of  the  basic  water  and  sewer  appropria-  j^^d  standard  metropoUtan  statistical 
X%rnds'l^^usedrcombat?h^rbZof  tionwiU ^  made  available  at  the  earhest  .^ea-was  $948  milUon. 
storm  and  combined  sewers  In  the  Great  possible  date.  since  mid- 1968,  construction  costs 
Lakes  area.  The  committee  has  been  advised  The  Great  Lakes  need  help  as  soon  as  have  risen  dramatically.  In  a  conversa- 
that  no  use  wui  be  made  of  these  funds  dur-  possible;  they  cannot  wait;  their  poUu-  tion  with  officials  in  Cleveland  yesterday, 
ing  fiscal  year  1974.  tion  problems  continue  nearly  unabated  j  ^g^  informed  that  the  cost  of  this  nec- 
Specifically  Public  Law  93-135.  the  and  this  money  is  needed  immediately,  essary  project  would  now  approximate 
Agricultural-Enviroiunental    and    Con-        The  special  Great  Lakes  program  is  jji^  bUlion. 

sumer  Protection  Appropriation  Act  for     of  vital  importance.  I  do  not  have  to  de-  mt.  Chairman,  I  simply  do  not  know 

fiscal  year  1974  provided  that  $100,000,-     scribe  to  you  the  present  condition  of  how  my  own  community  of  Cleveland, 

000  of  these  funds  shall  be  available  for    the  Great  Lakes,  especially  the  lower  ohio.  can  afford  such  an  enormous  proj- 

transfer  to  the  Environmental  Protection     lakes.  Erie  and  Ontario.  If  we  ever  hope  ect.  I  am  sure  that  many  other  commu- 

Agency  to  fund  storm  and  combine  sewer     to  revitelize  these  lakes,  action  must  be  nities  along  the  Great  Lakes,  especially 

projects  for  the  Great  Lakes  area.                taken  now.  According  to  the  latest  report  some    of    the    older    industrial    towns. 

Also,   as   the  committee's  report  for     of  the  International  Joint  Commission's  simply    caimot    manage    this    problem 

fiscal  year  1974  pointed  out,  "regrettably.     Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Board.  poUu-  without  some  financial  assistance,  some 

the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  did     tion  due  to  inadequate  sanitary  and  com-  revenue     sharing     from     the     Federal 

not  see  fit  to  release  these — fiscal  year     bined  sewer  systems  is  a  major  problem  Government. 

1973 funds  for   this   critically   needed     in  the  water  quality  of  the  lakes.  The  Mr.  Chairman,  an  additional  point  to 

program."  The  committee's  report  went     special  Great  Lakes  program  would  deal  consider  is  that  the  cleanup  of  the  Great 

on  to  state  that  language  was  being  pro-     specifically  with  this  important  problem.  Lakes   is   a   joint  effort  by   the  United 

vided  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  act  "in  order        The  Board  also  reports  that  no  new  states  and  Canada.  On  April  15.  1972, 

that  this  very  important  demonstration     programs  have  been  implemented  in  the  President  Nixon  signed  an  agreement  in 

program  may  be  carried  out."                        past  year  to  reduce  this  pollution  source.  Ottawa  with  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  to 

Yet  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  1974,  the     The  Board  recommends :  provide  for  incresised  Canadian- Ameri- 

administration  ignored  the  committee's        That  the  vs.  Government  be  requested  can  cooperation  in  improving  the  qual- 

wishes  and  took  no  action  to  implement     to  utilize  all  reasonable  means  at  its  disposal  ity  of  the  Great  Lakes.  As  of  now,  Can- 

the  $100  million  Great  Lakes  program,     to  assure  expeditiary  completion  of  the  foi-  ada  is  projected  to  serve  98  percent  of 

Now  we  are  considering  the  fiscal  year    lowing  major  municipal  projects:  Detroit-  its  population  with  adequate  water  treat- 

?975  rppropriatJonbmland  once  again  ^S.^l^^i'l'^^-^^ffro^^^^^^^  '"^^^  ''^  '^'''  ^^^  '^«  ^„^**^  ^^*^^, 

the  committee  has  requested  HUD,  EPA,  ^^,r  New  York    D^uVweslrnL^e^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^  ''^^^  *?,«"!,«  ^8  Percent  of 

and    the    Office    of    Management    and  J^rior^nlS'  b^mct  Mm^ewta  its    population    with    adequate    sewage 

Budget  to  work  together  to  provide  $100  treatment.  It  apears  that  Canada  will  be 

million  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  storm  Mr.   Chairman,   the   enormity   of   the  very  close  to  achieving  the  water  quality 

and  combined  sewers  in  the  Great  Lakes  combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewer  prob-  objectives  of  the  1972  Ottawa  agreement 

basin  lem  in  the  Great  Lakes  States  is  almost  set  for   1975   by  the  two  natirais.  Yet 

I  note  with  interest  that  the  committee  incomprehensible.  According  to  the  En-  the  United  States  will  be  little  more  than 

report  accompanying  the  bill  before  us  vironmental  Protection  Agency  "Report  halfway  to  the  1975  goal.  We  must  do 

today  states-  *^  Congress  on  cost  of  construction  of  better  to  Uve  up  to  our  share  of  the 

The  committee  has  recenUy  been  advised  P""^«»y   °^";f,^  J^i*  ''**^''*u'"^^°^  agreement^as  weU  as  t«  Insin^  Uie  im- 

that  EPA  wiu  soon  be  submitting  a  prooosai  works,  1973  Needs  Survey,"  the  cost  of  provement  and  preservation  of  the  Great 

to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  providing  necessary  storm  and  sanitary  Lakes  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 

a  program  to  utilize  the  $100,000,000  for  the  sewage  separation  in  the  Great  Lakes  live  along  its  shorelines.  Of  extreme  im- 

storm  and  combined  sewer  problem  In  the  States  is  absolutely  staggering.  The  fol-  portance  then  is  to  guarantee  that  the 

Great  Lakes  area.  lowing  is  a  statement  of  the  costs  of  pro-  $100  million  for  the  Great  Lakes  that  we 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  office  has  made  re-  viding  storm  and  sanitary  sewage  sepa-  appropriate    are    used    and    used    as 

peated  telephone  inquiries  to  the  Envi-  ration  in  the  Great  Lakes  States:  intended. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Ottawa  agreement  and 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to 
live  up  to  its  international  agreements, 
I  would  like  to  comment  for  a  minute  or 
two  on  the  extent  of  our  failure  to  live 
up  to  the  1972  agieeraent.  A  large  num- 
ber of  my  constituents  are  deeply  em- 
barrassed and  angered  by  the  failme  of 
the  United  States  to  match  the  Canadian 
eflfort  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Typical  of  a 
type  of  letter  which  I  have  received  on 
this  issue  is  one  from  Mr.  Michael  Fersky 
of  South  Euclid,  Ohio,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Mr.  Fersky  asks  a  series 
of  questions — very  good  questions — 
which  deserve  good  answers: 

Dkab  Conckessmam  :  A  while  ago  the  United 
States  and  Cauada  agreed  to  clean  up  Lake 
Erie  and  the  other  Great  Lakes.  The  Canadian 
Government  has  liept  its  half  of  the  bargain, 
but  the  United  States  has  not  cleaned  up 
the  lakes.  Please  tell  me  who  was  instru- 
mental and  responsible  for  the  agreement 
With  Canada,  what  money  was  supposed  to 
fund  this  agreement,  the  reason  for  the 
breach  of  contract,  and  what  is  being  done 
to  remedy  this  situation.  Thank  you. 

MiCHAEt.    FERSXT. 

SorxH  Euclid,  Ohio. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Canadian  effort.  I  would  like  to  enter 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
January  16,  1974,  entitled.  "U.S.  FaUs 
Behind  in  Doing  Its  Share  To  Carry  Out 
Agreement  with  Canada  to  Clean  Up 
Great  Lakes."  As  the  article  states: 

But  the  VS.,  it  now  appears,  is  lagging 
badly.  Since  the  1973.  agreement  Canada  has 
provided  funds  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
Its  $250  million  commitment.  These  funds 
have  put  16  new  municipal  treatment  plants 
into  operation  and  extended  or  improved 
eighteen  others.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  the  government  has  pro- 
vided t246  million  for  115  projects,  that's 
only  21 'r  of  the  work  the  U.S.  is  supposed 
to  do  and  none  of  the  projects  is  now 
operating. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  is  also 
Interesting  because  it  provides  some  facts 
and  figures  on  the  Great  Lakes : 

Lake  Ehrie.  the  dirtiest  of  all,  absorbs  the 
wastes  of  12  million  Americans — the  brunt 
coming  from  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Erie  and 
Buffalo. 

Experts  say  Lake  Brie  Is  the  most  vulner- 
able to  the  effects  of  poUutlon  because  Its 
waters  are  the  shallowest  and  slowest  mov- 
ing of  the  five.  In  some  places  public 
beaches  are  closed,  and  the  lake  is  often 
labeled  "dead."  Yet  It  continues  to  yield 
the  biggest  commercial  fishing  catch  of  the 
lakes. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Lake 
Erie,  more  than  any  of  the  other  lakes, 
is  in  need  of  the  type  of  assistance  which 
the  separation  of  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers  could  provide. 

In  addition,  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  of  January,  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  April  17,  1974,  Christian 
Science  Monitor  entitled  "U.S.  Lags  in 
Great  Lakes  Cleanup."  As  this  article 
indicates : 

On  the  UJ3.  side,  meanwhile,  the  program 
has  been  slowed  by  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems, from  administrative  snafus  to  red  tape 
to  laxness  by  municipal  officials  in  aggree- 
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slvely   going  after    available 
and.   according  to  some  Cana4lan 
to   impoundment   by   Mr, 
water-pollution  control  funds. 

I  would  also  like  to  enter  n  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  George  tlasanen  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  April  8 
entitled,  "U.S.  Trails  Canadai  in  Cleanup 
of  Great  Lakes."  In  this  article,  the 
Honorable  Christian  Herterj  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Commissioners  t^  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  tdmits  that 
administration  impoundmoits  "could 
slow  U.S.  efforts  to  clean  u^  the  Great 
Lakes."  Ambassador  Hertet  also  ad- 
mitted that  the  United  States  is  behind 
Canada  in  meeting  United  iStates  and 
Canadian  commitments  to  linprove  the 
quality  of  the  Great  Lakes.    T 

This  article  is  also  of  interest,  because 
it  describes  places  in  which  water  pollu- 
tion efforts  have  improved  the  quality  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  IJC  analysts  for  example, 
found  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Lake 
Erie  near  Vermilion.  Mentor,  Painesville, 
and  Toledo  where  advanced  treatment  of 
sewage  and  other  wastes  is  broving  ef- 
fective. Quoting  from  the  article: 

IJC  studies  did  show  Lake  Erie's  pollution 
has  not  grown  worse  since  1970.  j 

That  alone,  analysts  said,  n^y  attest  to 
the  soundness  of  remedial  prog|ams,  despite 
economic  growth  on  the  U.S.  atid  Canadian 
sides  of  Lake  EMe.  | 

For  Cleveland,  the  IJC  could  bot  find  sig- 
nificant Improvement  in  the  qtallty  of  the 
lake  Immediately  off  the  clty'aj  shoreline. 

"Perhaps  the  Cuyahoga  Rl^r  has  been 
made  fireproof,  but  our  information  now  does 
not  show  significant  improvenaent."  Herter 
said.  I 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  viould  like  to 
enter  into  the  Record  a  n^emo  to  me 
from  the  Library  of  Congre^  regarding 
the  United  States-Canadian  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement.  A«  this  memo 
indicates: 

While  Canada  has  taken  great  initiative  In 
meeting  provisions  of  the  Trea  y,  there  has 
been  some  doubt  as  to  whethe  >  the  United 
States  Is  fulfilling  its  responsll  illties  under 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
failed  in  its  obligation  to  C  inada.  It  is 
failing  its  own  citizens.  Ad  ion  is  des- 
perately needed.  I  hope  tha;  this  year, 
the  committee  and  the  Congtess  will  In- 
sure that  the  $100  million  provided  for 
separation  of  storm  and  sanjtary  sewers 
is  indeed  made  available  to  |he  commu- 
nities along  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  include  the  following: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Ian.  16,  1974] 

UNrrEO  States  Falls  Behind  i  w  Doing  Its 
Share  To  Carry  Out  Acre  :ment  WrrH 
Canada  To  Clean  Up  Great  :  jAKes 

(By  Leonard  Zehr) 
Niagaka  Falls,  N.Y. — Every 

lion  gallons  of  raw  sewage 

("screened  to  remove  a  few  Ivi^ps, 

state  environmental  official) 

huge  pipes  at  the  bottom  of 

waterfall  and  are  swept  Into  Lal^ 

miles  downstream. 


from 


poitr 


But  across  the  Niagara  Rive  r  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario,  all  of  that  Cai  ladian  city's 
sewage — seven  million  gallons  i  day  of  it — 
is  chemically  treated,  dislnfectied  and  then 


lay,  85   mil- 
thls  city 
says  a 
out  of  two 
the   famous 
Ontario,  10 


That  dramatic  contrast,  both  Canadian 
and  U.S.  environmental  officials  ai;ree,  illus- 
trates the  different  ways  in  which  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  followed  though  on 
a  Joint  Great  Lakes  clean-up  agreement 
signed  with  much  fanfare  by  Presl*  lent  Nixon 
and  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  In  April 
1972. 

Under  the  agreement  the  two  countries 
committed  themselves  to  having  municipal 
sewage  treatment  plants  for  all  najor  cities 
on  the  five  Great  Lakes  complete!  I  or  under 
way  by  the  end  of  1975.  And  they  pledged  to 
cut  all  Great  Lakes  pollution,  whither  from 
municipal.  Industrial,  agrlcultxira  I  or  other 
soiu-ces,  in  half  by  1977. 

But  the  U.S.,  it  now  appears.  Is  lagging 
badly.  Since  the  1972  agreement  Qanada  has 
provided  funds  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
Its  $250  million  commitment.  Tl^ese  funds 
have  put  16  new  municipal  treatn^nt  plants 
Into  operation  and  extended  or  improved  18 
others.  In  the  U.S.,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
the  government  has  provided  $4fi6  million 
for  115  projects,  that's  only  21%  of  the  work 
the  U.S.  Is  supposed  to  do,  and  ncne  of  the 
projects  is  yet  operating.  j 

What  especially  Irks  Canadian  [officials  is 
that  by  the  end  of  1975  they'll  jhave  kept 
their  part  of  the  bargain  and  all  of  their 
municipal  sewage  projects  will  bel  In  opera- 
tion, whUe  many  U.S.  plants  will  be  still  un- 
der construction.  That,  one  Caraadlan  en- 
vironmental official  says,  will  be  fllke  mix- 
ing a  glass  of  clean  water  with  [a  glass  of 
dirty  water.  You  end  up  with  dlrtv  water." 
A  variety  op  bottlenecks 

The  United  States,  it  must  be  neted,  has  a 
far  bigger  Job  to  do  than  Canadai  In  a  1970 
study  that  became  the  basis  for  the  Nixon- 
Trudeau  pact,  the  International  Jblnt  Com- 
mission, which  supervises  the  l4ke  water- 
ways, estimated  that  upgrading  municipal 
sewage  plants  along  the  lakes  \^ould  cost 
$2.25  billion,  with  the  U.S.  share  at  $2  bil- 
lion. That  difference  In  spending,  offlclals 
point  out.  Is  roughly  proportional  to  the  dif- 
ference In  the  amount  of  pollutants  that 
Canada  and  the  UJ3.  dump  Into  the  lakes. 

Environmental  officials  on  both  ^des  blame 
the  U.S.  delays  on  the  Nlxon  admliilstration's 
Impoundment  of  water-pollutl)Dn -control 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  I  In  recent 
years  and  on  a  variety  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative bottlenecks.  I 

The  only  area  where  both  sides  have  made 
good  progress  In  Implementing  l^e  Nixon - 
Trudeau  agreement  is  In  reducing  phosphate 
discharges — which  are  attributable  malnlj- 
to  detergents.  In  the  first  year  of  Ithe  agree- 
ment for  Instance,  phosphate  dlscDarges  Into 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  were  to  be  reduced  by 
6,200  tons.  The  actual  reduction '  was  more 
than  double  that.  This  success  is  attributed 
by  officials  to  crash  programs  In  Ohio,  In- 
diana, New  York,  Michigan  and  Ontario  that 
restricted  the  use  of  high-phospli  at^  deter- 
gents. 

However,  both  sides  missed  the  (April  1973 
deadline  for  adopting  compatible  i  egulatlons 
to  control  waste  discharges  from  lake  ves- 
sels, and  It  still  isn't  known  wtien  those 
guidelines  may  be  drafted  and  accepted. 

And  there  have  been  mixed  resul  ;s  so  far  on 
curbing  industrial  pollution.  Thi  i  Interna 
tlonal  Joint  Commission's  original  study  of 
the  lakes  estimated  the  cost  of  upgrading 
Industrial  waste  treatment  faclli  :ies  might 
equal  the  $2.25  billion  cost  of  municipal  Im 
provements.  Since  the  agreement,  Canadian 
Industry  along  the  lakes  has  put  up  about 
$20  million  for  some  120  projects 

Comparable  figures  for  the  U.S.  aren't 
available,  the  EPA  says.  But  It's  certain  the 

tod   there 
One  of  the 
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total  exceeds  that  $30  million, 
have  been  some  notable  successes. 


used  to  help  drive  hydroelectr 


at   the   falls   before   being 
harmlessly  downstream. 


rele  ised   to   flow     Works,  near  Chicago,  where  U.S. 


c  generators    best  examples   Is   VS.  Steel   Corb.'s   South 


have  spent  $25  million  before  IS  74  is  over 


Steel  will 


to  provide  treatment  or  recycling  for  some 
95%  of  the  water  the  plant  uses.  (The  re- 
maining 5%  will  go  through  the  municipal 
system.) 

In  fiscal  1973  Congress  appropriated  $5  bil- 
lion for  construction  of  municipal  sewage 
plants,  but  the  Executive  Branch  gave  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  the  green 
light  to  spend  only  $2  billion  of  those  funds. 
Of  that  sum,  only  $300  mUllon  was  allocated 
by  the  EPA  for  projects  in  the  Great  Lakes 
basin.  Much  the  same  thing  happened  In 
fiscal  1974.  Congress  authorized  $6  billion  for 
water  pollution  control  expenditures,  but  the 
EPA  Is  using  only  $3  blUion.  Of  this,  $450 
mUllon  was  set  aside  for  the  lakes,  and 
much  of  it  has  yet  to  work  Its  way  down  to 
the  hardware  level. 

EPA  plans  for  the  $7  billion  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1975  haven't  been  detailed  yet. 
However,  President  Nlxon  last  week  ordered 
$3  billion  of  this  amount  Impounded. 

A    PAPER    EXERCISE 

Environmental  officials  in  the  eight  states 
that  border  the  lakes — New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  nunois,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota — arent  too  optimistic. 
They  think  it  wlU  take  a  drastic  increase  in 
spending  If  the  VS.  is  to  complete  a  fair  share 
of  the  lakes  project  by  1975. 

"We  want  to  move  at  a  faster  pace  than 
the  federal  government,  but  we  can't  \inder 
existing  cost-sharing  regulations,"  says  John 
Beckman,  a  New  York  state  assemblyman 
who's  chairman  of  an  eight-state  committee 
on  the  lakes.  New  York,  for  Instance,  has 
approved  156  municipal  projects,  Mr.  Beck- 
man  says,  but  federal  funding  has  been  made 
available  for  only  29.  The  federal  government 
provides  75%  of  the  coet  of  a  municipal 
sewage  plant,  but  the  states  are  prevented 
from  prefinancing  the  federal  share  and  get- 
ting repaid  later,  Mr.  Beckman  says. 

The  state  offlclals  also  complain  of  bureau- 
cratic snarls.  "It's  a  supercomplicated  paper 
exercise  getting  the  EPA  to  approve  a  grant," 
complains  Eugene  Seebald,  a  New  York  state 
pollution  control  official.  Adds  Ralph  Purdy, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Water 
Besotu-ces  Commission:  "The  legislation  is 
more  complicated  than  the  problem  we  are 
trying  to  solve." 

ttnttzd  states  steel  cleans  xtp 

The  EPA,  for  Its  part,  holds  out  some  hop© 
of  being  In  at  least  technical  compliance  with 
the  Nixon-Trudeau  pact  by  1975.  Noting  that 
the  pact  requires  that  the  sewage  treatment 
plants  simply  be  \inder  way  by  1975,  Carlysle 
Pemberton,  the  EPA's  Great  Lakes  coordina- 
tor, says:  "The  VS.  fully  expects  to  live  up  to 
Its  end  of  the  ptust.  If  a  project  has  been  fi- 
nanced but  money  not  necessarily  spent,  that 
project  can  be  considered  to  be  under  way." 

Facts  and  Figtjees:  Why  Erie  Is  Diktt, 
SiTPERioa  Is  Clean 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. — The  Great  Lakes  con- 
stitute the  world's  largest  single  reservoir  of 
tresh  water  and  20%  of  the  world's  total 
fresh-water  sppply.  They're  the  hub  of  a 
large  part  of  the  continent's  shipping  in- 
dustry— used  for  the  movement  of  about  $7 
billion  in  cargo  annually. 

The  boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  runs  through  the  middle  of  four  of  the 
five  Great  Lakes — Superior,  Huron,  Erie  and 
Ontario.  The  fifth.  Lake  Michigan,  is  entirely 
within  the  US.  About  seven  million  Canadi- 
ans, or  one  In  three,  live  around  the  lakes, 
compared  to  30  million  Americans,  or  one  In 
seven.  Industries  around  the  lakes  contri- 
bute 50%  of  Canada's  gross  National  product 
and  20%  of  the  GNP  in  the  U.S. 

The  cleanest  of  the  five  lakes  are  Huron 
and  Superior — both  of  which  benefit  from 
relatively  thinly  populated  basins.  Lake 
Michigan  is  relatively  clean  In  open  water, 
but  is  heavily  polluted  along  Its  densely 
populated  and  Industrialized  southern  end, 


near  MUwaukee,  Chicago  and  Gary.  Lake 
Erie,  the  dirtiest  of  all,  absorbs  the  wastes  of 
12  million  Americans — the  brunt  coming 
from  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Erie  and  Buffalo. 

Experts  say  Lake  Erie  is  most  vulnerable  to 
the  effects  of  pollution  because  its  waters  are 
the  shallowest  and  slowest  moving  of  the 
five.  In  some  places  public  beaches  are  dosed, 
and  the  lake  is  often  labeled  "dead."  Yet  it 
continues  to  yield  the  biggest  commercial 
fishing  catch  of  the  lakes.  Lake  Ontario,  east- 
ernmost of  the  five.  Inherits  the  cumulative 
pollution  of  the  system. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  17,  1974) 

United  States  Laos  in  Great  Lakes  Cleanup 

(By  Guy  Halverson) 

Washington. — The  much-touted,  1972 
Canadian-United  States  Great  Lakes 
Treaty — designed  as  an  imaginative  dual  at- 
tack on  pollution  in  the  lakes — has  become 
partly  waterlogged. 

And  the  reason,  grumble  critics  (especially 
some  Canadian  officials),  is  not  difficult  to 
pinpoint:  tardiness  by  the  United  States. 

Now,  top  planners  on  both  sides  are  asking 
how  best  to  step  up  the  program  to  meet  the 
original  treaty  deadlines — or  at  least  come  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  original  timetables. 

The  Great  Lakes  agreement  was  signed  in 
April,  1972,  by  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott 
Trudeau  and  President  Nlxon. 

Under  terms  of  the  plan,  not  only  was  all 
pollution  on  the  five  Great  Lakes  to  be  cut  in 
half  by  1975,  but  more  importantly,  all  large 
cities  on  the  lakes  were  to  have  major  munic- 
ipal treatment  plants  either  under  con- 
struction or  finished  by  that  date. 

facilities  BT7ILT 

Right  from  th©  outset  the  Canadians 
moved  aggressively  forward  on  the  project. 
By  early  this  year,  they  had  built  or  modified 
some  34  treatment  faculties — including  16 
new  ones. 

AU  told.  It  Is  estimated  that  roughly  76 
percent  of  all  Canadian  project  funds  have 
been  met.  In  some  cases  with  dramatic  re- 
sults, as  treatment  plants  have  eliminated  or 
sharply  reduced  the  flow  of  pollutants  Into 
the  lakes. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  meanwhile,  the  program 
has  been  slowed  by  a  wide  range  of  problems, 
from  administrative  snafus  to  red  tape  to 
laxness  by  municipal  offlclals  in  aggressively 
going  after  available  federal  funds  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  Canadian  officials,  to  Im- 
poundment by  Mr.  Nixon  of  federal  water- 
pollution-control  funds. 

DCPOTTNDMENT   DENIED 

U.S.  Officials,  however,  insist  that  Impound- 
ment has  not  been  a  factor  In  the  slow  U.S. 
program. 

The  huge  Great  Lakes  system — ^Lakes  Supe- 
rior, Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  (all  sharing 
borders  with  the  United  States  and  Canada) 
and  Lake  Michigan  (entirely  within  U.S.  bor- 
ders)— has  profound  economic  and  environ- 
mental Importance  for  both  nations.  Some  37 
million  people  live  around  the  lakes  (30  mil- 
lion Americans,  and  7  million  Canadians), 
and  the  lakes  basin  accounts  for  an  impor- 
tant chunk  of  the  North  American  industrial 
base,  particularly  for  Canada. 

The  U.S.  congresslonsJ  commitment  to 
cleanse  VS.  waters  has  been  substantial.  For 
fiscal  years  1973  through  1975  Congress  au- 
thorized some  $18  billion.  Mr.  Nlxon  has 
Impounded  half  that  amount,  releasing  $9 
biUlon. 

ONLT  A  PORTION 

Of  this  $9  billion  total,  only  a  portion 
reaches  the  Great  Lakes  basin  itself.  Carlysle 
Pemberton,  Great  Lakes  coordinator  for 
Region  5  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  based  In  Chicago,  says  that  at 
this  point  Impoundment  Is  not  a  problem, 
though  it  could  well  be  later  as  available 
funds  are  used.  For  now,  however.  Region  5 


(encompassing  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio)  have  some 
$2  bUUon  available  for  water  clean-up  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  Pemberton,  like  other  top  EPA  offlclals. 
argues  that  more  than  anything  else,  the  U.S. 
delay  can  be  attributed  to  administrative 
problems  arising  out  of  1972  amendments  to 
the  Water  Pollution  Act. 

pollution    LEVELS    VARY 

Just  to  erect  a  municipal-treatment  facil- 
ity, insist  EPA  offlclals,  takes  the  combined 
expertise  of  literally  scores  of  project  plan- 
ners, environmentalists,  lawyers,  government 
officials,  and  others — hardly  a  hasty  process 
by  itself. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  the  two-nation  agency  super- 
vising the  cleanup,  conceded  that  pollution 
In  the  lakes  likely  will  persist  at  least  until 
1979.  The  lakes  themselves  have  different 
pollution  levels:  Lake  Erie  is  assumed  to  Ije 
the  worst;  Lake  Superlcw  the  cleanest. 

Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  co-chairman  of  the 
commission,  has  said  that  some  $1.1  billion 
has  been  spent  on  treatment  faculties  in  the 
lakes  region  since  1971 — $1  bUUon  of  that 
from  the  United  States. 

Treatment  facilities  or  programs  are  under 
way  at  a  number  of  key  U.S.  cities  along  the 
lakes,  including  Detroit:  Duluth,  Minn.: 
Rochester,  N.Y.;  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Cleveland;  and 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

How  many  of  these  projects  will  be  finished 
t>efore  the  end  of  1975 — or  even  the  late 
1970'8 — now  is  the  main  question  mark  for 
EPA  planners.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  some 
facilities — such  as  the  large  Duluth,  Cleve- 
land, and  Detroit  projects — can  be  either  fin- 
ished, or  at  least  well  along  by  1976. 

(From  the  Plain  Dealer,  Apr.  8, 1974] 

United  States  Trails  Canada  in  Cleanttp 

or  Great  Lakes 

(By  George  P.  Rasanen) 

Washinctok. — President  Nixon's  impound- 
ments of  federal  water  quality  aid,  including 
more  than  $150  million  for  Ohio,  coxild  slow 
U.S.  efforts  to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes, 
Christian  A  Herter,  Jr.  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  (UC)  conceded  In  an  in- 
terview here. 

In  a  sxuprlslng  but  cautious  reaction,  Her- 
ter admitted  the  United  States  was  already 
behind  Canada  In  meeting  VS.  and  Canadian 
treaty  conunitments  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  Including  Lake  Erie. 

He  said  Nixon's  withholding  federal  aid 
authorized  by  Congress  could  further  slow 
water  quality  projects  over  the  next  four 
to  five  years,  but  he  insisted  no  evidence 
existed  to  show  impoundments  have  bad 
any  immediate  adverse  effects. 

Herter  made  his  remarks  in  response  to 
Plain  Dealer  questions  foUowlng  a  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  IJC  held  here  through- 
out last  week. 

The  UC  is  a  VS.  and  Canadian  agency 
authorized  by  a  treaty  signed  in  1909  to  try 
to  solve  mutual  problems  between  the  two 
cotmtrles.  Herter  is  the  VS.  chairman  oJ 
the  IJC. 

The  IJC,  following  Its  private  meetings 
here  last  week,  had  hoped  to  report  that 
the  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  showing 
Bigniflcant  signs  of  improvement. 

"Little  can  be  definitely  stated  about 
changes  in  overall  water  quality  because  data 
analysts.  Interpretation  and  quality  control 
will  continue  lagging  behind  information 
gathering  untu  governments  assign  more  re- 
sources to  data  analysis,"  the  IJC  reported 
officially. 

IJC  analysts  did,  however,  find  improve- 
ment In  the  quality  of  water  in  Lake  Erie 
near  Vermilion,  Mentor,  PainesvUle  and  Tole- 
do where  advanced  treatment  of  sewage  and 
other  wastes  is  proving  effective. 

IJC  studies  did  show  Lake  Erie's  pollution 
has  not  grown  worse  since  1970. 
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That  alone,  analysta,  said,  may  attest  to 
the  soundness  of  remedial  programs,  despite 
economic  growth  on  the  U.S.  and  Canadian 
sides  of  Lake  Eiit. 

For  Cleveland,  the  IJC  coiild  find  no  sig- 
nificant Improvement  In  the  quality  of  the 
lake  Immediately  off  the  city's  shoreline. 

"Perhaps  the  Cuyahoga  River  has  been 
made  fireproof,  but  our  Information  now  does 
not  show  significant  Improvement,"  Herter 
said. 

Major  antipollution  projects  lagging  be- 
hind completion  schedules  included  waste 
water  treatment  plant  improvements  now 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Cleveland  Begional 
Sewer  Authority. 

Herter  said  the  latest  Information  shows 
that  Cleveland  antipollution  projects  are  to 
be  finished  in  1978,  with  other  major  proj- 
ects in  Detroit  and  Buffalo  to  be  finished  by 
1979. 

About  $7  billion  in  federal  aid  has  been 
authorized  for  use  by  Great  Lakes  states 
for  pollution  projects.  The  funds,  however, 
have  not  been  released. 

"I've  been  assured  that  the  money  will 
start  moving  out  (to  the  states)  in  about  two 
months,"  Herter  said. 

Herter  said  administrative  procedures  im- 
posed by  Congress  have  caused  a  holdup  in 
federal  funds  being  released  to  the  Great 
Lakes  states. 

Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanik.  D-2a,  in  response 
to  Herter's  claims,  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  examine  and  explain  the 
delays  in  getting  the  federal  aid  to  the  states. 

Maxwell  Cohen,  Canadian  chairman  of  the 
IJC.  said  he  was  not  qualified  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment on  Nixon's  Impoundments. 

"I  think  the  wlU  Is  there  for  the  U.S.  to 
keep  its  commitments,"  Cohen  said. 

The  1972  U.S.-Canadlan  treaty  to  clean 
up  pollution  called  for  both  governments  to 
spend  up  to  $8.8  billion  to  have  antipollu- 
tion projects  under  construction  or  com- 
pleted by  Dec.  31.  1975.  Herter  said  the 
United  States  expected  to  have  all  projects 
tinder  construction  by  the  deadline,  but  the 
federal  government  is  behind  Canada  in 
meeting  commitments. 

(From  the  Library  of  Congress,  Congressional 
Research  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  5, 
1974] 

UmxsD  States-Canadian  Great  Lakes 
Wateb   Quality  Agreement 
To :  Honorable  Cbaxus  A.  Vanik. 
Prom:  S.  William  Becker,  Analyst,  Environ- 
mental Policy  Division. 

TERMS    OF    THE    AGREEMENT 

On  April  IS,  1972,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  signed  an  intergoTernmental  agree- 
ment committing  themselves  to  a  massive 
Clean-up  effort  designed  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  program  calls 
for  the  following: 

(1)  A  commitment  to  construct  municipal 
waste  treatment  facilities  in  all  of  the  major 
cities  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975,  in  order  to  provide  levels  at 
treatment  consistent  with  the  achievement 
of  specific  water  quality  objectives. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  treatment  re- 
quirements to  eliminate  mercury  and  other 
toxic  substances,  control  thermal  discharges, 
and  reduce  the  emission  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials from  industrial  sources  of  pollution. 

(3)  The  control  of  eutrophlcatlon,  the  ma- 
jor pollution  problem  identified  by  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission  (IJC)  in  a 
study  of  the  lower  lakes  (1970).  Both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  agreed  to  a  60% 
reduction  of  pho^hates  in  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  by  1976. 

(4)  Provisions  to  control  pollution  from  a) 
agricultural,  forestry,  and  other  land  use 
activities,  b)  shipping  activities,  c)  dredging, 
d)  onshore  and  offshore  facilities,  and  e)  oil 
and  hazardous  substances. 


The  International  Joint  Cdmmlsslon  was 
assigned  the  following  responalbilltles  of  as- 
sisting the  U.S.  and  Canada  In  implementing 
the  agreement: 

(1)  Collecting  and  analyzing  data  relating 
to  water  quality  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

(2)  Monitoring  the  operation  and  effective- 
ness of  the  programs. 

(3)  Reporting  annually  to  he  participat- 
ing parties  and  making  appr  >prlate  recom- 
mendations. 

(4)  Conducting  public  I  earings  when 
necessary. 

(5)  Elstabllshlng  the  Research  Advisory 
Board  to  review  Great  Lakes  ;  esearch  activ- 
ities at  regular  intervals. 

As  a  result  of  the  1970  Intel  national  Joint 
Commission  study  which  became  the  basis 
for  the  agreement,  the  IJC  estimated  the 
total  costs  of  upgrading  municipal  facilities 
to  meet  water  quality  objectives  to  be  $2  bil- 
lion for  the  United  States  an^  $250  million 
for  Canada.  These  estimates  Were  primarily 
determined  according  to  the  amounts  of  pol- 
lutants each  country  dlschtjrges  into  the 
Great  Lakes. 
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While  Canada  has  taken  ireat  initiative 
in  meeting  provisions  of  tha  Treaty,  there 
has  been  some  doubt  as  td  whether  the 
United  States  is  fulfilling  its  j'esponsibiiities 
under  the  agreement. 

With  regards  to  funding  lek^els  for  muni- 
cipal waste  treatment  projecls  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  area,  the  EPaJ  has  provided 
through  October  1973,  approximately  (426 
million  for  115  projects,  rouglly  21%  of  the 
original  estimate.  Canada,  on  ihe  other  hand, 
has  allocated  almost  76 '^c  of  lis  original  com- 
mitment of  $250  million,  placing  16  new 
mxinicipal  treatment  faculties  Into  operation 
and   making   Improvements  at.   18  others. 

A  second  area  where  the  United  States 
may  have  fallen  behind  In  it^  responsibility 
concerns  staff  authorizations!  and  funding. 
In  its  1972  report  on  water  jquallty  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  IJC  concltided  that  the 
U.S.  "has  provided  insufflcieni  staff  authori- 
zation and  funding  for  comple  be  and  effective 
Commission  and  Board  activity  to  date  and 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  These  circumstances 
have  caused  target  dates  to  be  missed  on 
some  activities  and  have  seriously  impaired 
the  capability  of  the  Comaisslon  and  its 
Boards  to  report  progress  aniL  make  recom- 
mendations at  this  time".  1  /hile  Canada's 
procedures  for  hiring  have  <  elayed  staffing 
thus  far,  the  county  has  at  li  last  committed 
staff  authorization  and  f  ui  ds  as  recom- 
mended by  the  IJC. 

A  third  area  where  U.S.  effa  rts  have  lagged 
Is  in  the  control  of  wastes  from  pleasure 
craft.  There  are  several  area  i  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region  where  adequate  receiving 
(pump-out)  faculties  are  lacking.  A  target 
date  of  AprU  15,  1973  was  act  for  meeting 
this  provision  and  neither  coiintry  has  fully 
complied.  In  its  1972  report,  ihe  IJC  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  and!  State  Govern- 
ments of  the  two  countries  'Iformulate  pro- 
grams to  ensure  the  promp  t  provision  of 
adequate  receiving  facilities  or  both  pleas- 
ure craft  and  commercial  vt  ssels  and  that 
agreement  by  the  Govemmerts  on  compati- 
ble regulations  based  on  1 1  no-discharge 
policy  from  all  vessels  be  r  sached  by  De- 
cember 31, 1973". 

As  you  are  probably  aware.  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmei  tal  Protection 
Agency,  Robert  Pri,  Issued  i  policy  state- 
ment last  year  to  the  effect  that  all  waste 
treatment  projects  in  the  Great  Lakes  area 
had  to  be  given  enough  iriority  (under 
the  priority  system  for  dlsl  rlbutlng  wEkste 
treatment  construction  granis)  so  that  the 
project  would  receive  75%  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Those  states  faUing  to 
comply  with  the  policy  statei  lent  would  not 
have  their  planning  process  !8  accepted   by 


their  regional  administrator.  The  EPA  policy 
statement  met  with  such  controTersy  among 
several  of  the  Great  Lakes  states  that  bills 
(S.  2812  and  H.R.  11928)  were  injtroduced  in 
the  Hovtse  and  Senate  to  remed^  the  situa- 
tion. A  law  was  enacted  ou  January  2,  1974. 
amending  Section  511  of  the  Fefleral  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
and  providing  the  following   (PjL.  93-243): 

"Notwithstanding  this  Act  oi  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Administrator  (1)  shall 
not  require  any  State  to  consider  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ranking  in  cvder  of  pri- 
ority of  needs  for  the  constructlpn  of  treat- 
ment works  (as  defined  in  tltl4  n  of  this 
Act),  any  water  poUution  oontrA  agreement 
which  may  have  entered  Into  Between  the 
United  States  and  any  other  nation,  and  (2) 
shall  not  consider  any  such  agreement  in 
the  approval  of  any  such  priority  ranking." 

The  intent  of  this  law  was  to  eliminate  the 
pressure  by  the  EnvlronmentaJ  Protection 
Agency  on  the  states  borderini  the  Great 
Lakes  (and  Mexico)  "to  give  piecedence  In 
the  development  of  the  ranklngl  in  order  of 
priority,  of  needs  within  that  smte  for  con- 
struction of  those  waste  treatment  works  re- 
quired to  meet  International  agreements  of 
the  United  States  with  other  such  nations." 
The  amendment  now  permits  a  jstate  to  de- 
termine for  itself  whether  it  wo^ld  be  in  its 
best  interest  to  consider  international  wa- 
ter poUution  control  agreements. 

A  Great  lAkes  border  state,l  wishing  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  UJB.-Canadian 
water  quality  agreement,  has  ai  least  three 
options  available.  First,  the  State  may  choose 
to  Include  the  Great  Lakes  project  in  a  high 
enough  pricwlty  so  as  to  obtain  78^^  construc- 
tion grants  from  the  Federal  Government. 
In  doing  so,  however,  the  State  risks  the  pos- 
sibility of  meeting  the  hiternational  obliga- 
tions at  the  expense  of  people  who  live  In 
areas  removed  from  the  drainage  basins  of  the 
boundary  waters,  and  whose  pr^ect  has  re- 
ceived a  lower  priority.  Secondly,  as  was  in- 
dicated by  Congressman  Roberts  {Congres- 
sional Record,  December  18,  1978),  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  "would  certainly  give 
favorable  consideration  to  a  proposal  for  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  consvuction  and 
providing  a  source  of  appropriations  for  the 
necessary  treatment  works  "to  lijaplemeut  an 
international  agreement. 

According  to  Mr.  Roberts,  "This  Is  not  un- 
like other  International  agreements  which 
our  country  has  entered  into  and  where 
either  the  President  or  the  State  Department 
has  sought  and  obtained  special  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  tntematlonal 
agreements."  Thirdly,  it  was  pointed  out  In 
House  discussions  on  the  propteed  amend- 
ment that  the  problem  of  funcmng  interna- 
tional agreements,  such  as  th^  U.S.-Cana- 
dlan water  quality  agreement,  Jwould  prob- 
ably never  have  arisen  if  the  ad|mlnistratlon 
had  funded  the  water  pollution  i  control  pro- 
gram at  the  levels  recommendedJ  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  Instead,  ttie  $9  bUllon 
impoundment  of  water  poUu  .ion  control 
funds  over  the  past  three  yea  s  has  elim- 
inated funding  of  many  "hi  [h  priority" 
projects.  At  the  present  time,  i  >t  least  nine 
lawsuits  involving  fourteen  pliiintiffs  have 
been  filed  in  district  courts  against  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  over  the  failure  to  allot 
waste  water  treatment  money  to  the  states. 

In  summary,  the  major  area  where  the 
United  States  Is  falling  behini  in  its  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  meeting  provisions  of  the 
water  quality  agreement  with  Ct  nada.  is  that 
of  funding  municipal  waste  treatment  facul- 
ties throughout  the  major  cities  of  the  Great 
Lakes  states.  Mr. of  |he  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  has  Informed  me 
(reinforcing  previous  discussions)  that  the 
major  problem  thus  far  in  impl4mentlng  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  bias  been  the 
inadequate  funding  levels.  He  emphasized, 
however,  the  long  lead  time  in  1  uUdlng  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  facUit  «s,  and  the 
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"recent"   (October  1972)    expanded  funding 
levels  under  the  FWPCA. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  fuitlier  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  i^ad  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salu-ies  of  any  per- 
sonnel which  carries  out  the  provision  of 
section  610  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970, 
except  for  research  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000,000;  projects  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretaiy  as  provided  by  law. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MR.   CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte  :  On  page 
3,  line  16.  strike  the  comma  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period;  strike  lines  17,  18,  and 
19. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
o£fer  an  amendment  to  strike  all  public 
funding  for  one  of  the  most  wasteful 
subsidies  in  our  sericulture  sector — the 
payment  of  $3  million  to  Cotton,  Inc. 

Cotton,  Inc.,  Is  the  publicity  and  re- 
search arm  of  the  cotton  lobby.  But 
though  it  represents  private  interests,  it 
has  been  very  busy  since  special  legisla- 
tion was  passed  in  1970  "reeling  in"  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  Federal  subsidies. 

The  arguments  that  justify  this  cotton 
boondoggle  are  threadbare. 

This  is  another  case  of  the  Emperor's 
new  suit  of  clothes.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
can  see  through  the  disguise  and  recog- 
nize that  the  Emperor,  in  this  case  "King 
Cotton,"  is  making  a  streak  for  the  public 
subsidy  trough. 

Last  year,  on  both  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  and  the  extension  of  the 
Farm  Act,  Members  of  the  House  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  end  this  boondoggle. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  repeat  tiieir  votes 
of  last  June  and  July. 

I  recognize  that  in  an  agriculture  bill, 
you  need  a  little  pork  for  flavoring.  But 
this  wallowing  on  the  cotton  lobby  in  the 
public  trough  has  got  to  stop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  big  six  commod- 
ity crops,  cotton  is  the  only  one  that  re- 
ceives Federal  money  for  promotion  and 
research.  Thirteen  million  dollars  of  Cot- 
ton, Inc.'s  budget  comes  from  a  $l-a-bale 
checkoff  from  cotton  producers.  But  Cot- 
ton, Inc.,  does  not  spend  this  money. 

Instead,  Cotton,  Inc.,  has  preferred  to 
spend  its  Federal  subsidy  money  first, 
holding  the  private  funds  in  reserve.  At 
the  moment.  Cotton,  Inc.,  has  a  reserve 
of  approximately  $10  million. 

With  this  level  of  private  resources, 
why  is  a  Federal  subsidy  needed? 

And  why  is  a  Federal  subsidy  needed 
when  it  is  so  misused? 

Mr.  Chairman,  nearly  20  percent  of 
Cotton,  Inc.'s,  budget  is  for  staff  and 
overhead  expenses.  Over  32  percent  of 
salary  expenses  are  for  fringe  benefits, 
none  of  which  is  paid  by  employees. 

The  top  salary  at  Cotton.  Inc.,  is 
$100,000  a  year.  An  additional  14  em- 
ployees earn  over  $30,000  a  year.  And  I 
imderstand  that  there  are  discussions 
currently  imderway  between  Cotton,  Inc.. 
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and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  about 
raising  these  salaries. 

Now  I  have  heard  the  argument  that 
these  salaries  are  merely  on  par  nith  the 
textile  industry.  That  may  be  fine  for 
the  textile  industry,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  make  the  American  taxpayer  pay  for 
a  penny  of  these  exorbitant  salaries. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  supported  the  move 
to  kill  the  salary  Increase  for  Congress- 
men. But  now  I  am  asked  to  appropriate 
funds  for  an  organization  where  the  top 
salary  is  more  than  twice  mine.  I  win 
wear  wool  suits  all  summer  in  Washing- 
ton before  I  vote  a  penny  for  Cotton,  Inc. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  about  Cotton, 
Inc.'s  wasteful  spending  habits  with  pub- 
lic funds,  because  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues recall  the  Imid  details  from  last 
year's  debates.  Just  to  summarize,  re- 
member that  Cotton,  Inc.,  spent  over 
$400,000  of  taxpayers'  funds  for  a  private 
elevator,  a  private  telephone  system,  cab- 
inets, wall  coverings,  and  granite  floor- 
ing in  the  reception  room  for  its  offices 
in  New  York  City. 

Not  only  is  Cotton,  Inc.,  wasteful,  but 
the  cottOTi  market  situation  rules  out 
the  need  for  public  fimds.  In  the  past  5 
years,  despite  increasing  demands  for 
fiber  products,  cotton  consumption  in  the 
United  States  has  decreased  from  8  mil- 
hon  bales  a  year  to  7.6  million  bales  a 
year — a  drop  of  5  percent.  3Despite  this 
decrease  in  domestic  consumption,  cotton 
prices  are  high  and  all  the  Incentives 
are  there  to  boost  production.  The  oil 
shortage  has  given  cotton  producers  an 
extra  boost,  because  it  hsis  caused  a 
shortage  of  those  synthetic  fibers  that 
compete  with  cotton. 

In  my  congressional  district,  there  are 
half  a  dozen  paper  plsmts  that  use  cotton 
fibers  to  make  their  fine  paper  products. 
But  every  week  I  hear  from  these  plants 
that  they  cannot  find  any  cotton  fibers 
on  the  market  to  buy.  So  while  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  cotton  available,  the  tax- 
payer is  being  asked  to  spend  funds  so 
the  cotton  lobby  can  find  more  customers 
and  new  markets. 

Meanwhile,  the  price  of  cotton  has 
grown  like  a  weed.  The  wholesale  price 
of  cotton  is  10  cents  a  poimd  higher  than 
this  time  last  year. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  have  followed 
the  thread  of  my  argummts,  about  the 
need  to  end  public  funding  for  Cotton, 
Inc.  It  should  be  ended  now,  so  that 
Congress  does  not  have  to  spin  this  same 
yam  every  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
amendment  so  that  this  cotton  lint  and 
waste  can  be  combed  out  of  this  bill,  and 
these  subsidy-picking  cotton  hands  can 
be  plucked  from  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

We  have  by  law  certain  advantages 
declared  fair  by  law,  such  as  bargaining 
rights  of  labor  unions,  minimum  wages, 
the  right  of  Industry  to  mark  up  Its 
prices,  protective  tariffs,  things  of  that 
sort.  It  has  become  increasingly  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Income  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  raw  materials ;  otherwise  he  will 
be  pushed  to  the  point  where  he  cannot 
stay  in  business. 

As  we  have  learned  in  the  depressions 


we  have  had,  if  we  lose  purchasing  power 
at  the  farm  level,  we  certainly  are  going 
to  feel  it  all  the  way  through  the  econ- 
omy. With  respect  to  Cotton,  Inc.,  as 
we  know,  the  cotton  todnstry  for  many, 
many  years  was  in  serious  trouble. 

Why?  Because  during  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  confiict,  the  producer 
was  urged  to  go  all  out  in  producing  cot- 
ton. Ttien  when  the  war  was  over,  we 
made  $20  billion  available  to  industry 
to  reconvert  to  peacetime  actlvitj',  but 
nothing  for  the  farmer. 

If  the  Members  will  look  at  volume 
IX  of  last  year's  hearings,  they  will  see 
we  had  over  7  million  bales  of  cotton 
that  the  world  was  crying  for,  but  we 
had  a  domestic  policy  where  we  "would 
not  let  It  be  exported. 

If  the  Members  will  review  the  other 
investigations  which  I  initiated  as  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  they  will  find 
■we  had  714  experts  in  foreign  lands 
teaching  them  how  and  helping  them  to 
produce  cotton. 

In  that  i)eriod  of  time  we  ran  into 
some  really  major  problems  with  this 
commodity  that  is  so  Important  to  so 
much  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  that,  we  have  had  a  ter- 
rific problem  of  trying  to  make  cotton 
competitive  with  the  synthetic  fibers 
which  were  developed  at  a  time  when  we 
held  cotton  off  the  market.  We  had  a 
terrific  problem  in  trjing  to  keep  cotton 
competitive  with  foreign  production 
which  American  interests  were  financing. 
As  a  result,  the  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom, provided  that  up  to  $10  million 
could  be  used  for  cotton  research  and 
development.  If  we  look  at  the  hearings 
on  page  673  we  will  see  that  much  of  the 
reason  today  that  we  do  not  have  cotton 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ciovemment  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  be- 
cause of  the  development  we  have  had  in 
research  and  to  some  degree  because  of 
liie  work  of  Cotton,  Inc.  in  the  field  of 
imaking  cotton  more  competitive  and 
adapting  it  to  meet  the  needs  that  exist, 
in  a  market  where  v.e  have  so  many  syn- 
thetics. 

May  I  say  again  that  your  committee, 
though  the  law  pro\ides  $10  million,  has 
cut  this  back  to  $3  million.  I  just  say 
that  in  looking  at  the  cost  factor,  tills 
$3  million  is  a  really  good  Investment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  have  the  at- 
tention of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts — and  he  is  my 
good  friend — some  years  ago  I  recall  that 
he  could  not  travel  abroad  with  his  sub- 
committee. I  asked  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture,  that  he  be  permitted  to  go 
along  with  them.  If  I  had  known  he  was 
going  to  become  such  an  agricultural 
expert,  I  might  have  had  a  little  more 
hesitancy  in  approving  those  trips. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  think  the 
trips  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  think 
he  has  found  it  Is  a  good  headline  Issue, 
maybe,  in  an  area  where  they  do  not 
realize  that  cotton  is  Important  to  them 

too.  

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  say  to  my  good 
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friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi — 
and  I  mean  this  sincerely — that  I  have 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  him.  He  is  a 
great  debater  and  was  an  excellent  dis- 
trict attorney.  But  let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man one  thing:  He  has  been  a  very  good 
tutor.  He  taught  me  where  the  skeletons 
are  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missoiul.  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman's  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  commitee  has  reduced  the 
$10  million  that  the  law  authorizes  to  the 
$3  milUon  that  is  in  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  another 
point,  one  point  that  was  made  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  that  was  how  the  price  of  cot- 
ton is  spirallng.  It  is  not  true.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  that  in  recent  months  the 
price  of  cotton  has  faUen  dramatically, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  cotton  has  risen  just  as  dra- 
matically, and  the  cost  of  fertilizer  and 
chemicals  and  other  of  the  inputs  that 
are  necessary  to  produce  the  cotton  crop 
have  risen. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  again — and  I  hope  the  Members  will 
listen  to  me  seriously,  because  I  was 
just  as  serious  before,  if  we  do  not  keep 
cotton  competitive  with  these  synthetics 
made  by  the  big  corporations,  which  de- 
sign new  products  constantly  and  which 
have  a  tremendous  amount  of  money, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  real  problem  with 
those  in  this  Nation  who  grow  cotton  and 
are  involved  in  its  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittek) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Burlison  of  Mis- 
souri, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Whitten  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
do  not  continue  to  make  progress  to- 
ward keeping  cotton  competitive  with 
synthetic  fibers,  we  are  going  to  have 
economic  chaos  in  a  big  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  might  be  felt  even  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  often  find  it  neces- 
sary in  our  legislative  work  to  compro- 
mise issues  when  they  arise,  and  no  Mem- 
ber is  able  to  get  in  every  case  just  what 
he  wants  in  the  way  of  legislation. 

There  Is  an  authorization  in  the  law 
for  $10  million  for  this  cotton  research 
program.  There  h£is  been  objection  to 
that,  and  as  a  result  of  the  attacks  that 
have  been  made  on  this  provision,  the 
committee  has  brought  in  a  proposal,  as 
explained  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  WHmEN,  for  $3  million, 
which  is  the  figure  from  last  year.  This 
we  thought  was  a  reasonably  acceptable 
compromise  to  all  parties  concerned. 

This  does  not  suit  the  cotton  indiisti-y, 
and  it  does  not  suit  any  who  are  against 
any  kind  of  ccmtribution  to  this  research 
program.  However,  I  think  it  is  the  best 
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we  can  do,  suid  I  hope  thij  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

As  we  know,  the  cotton  p  roducer  con- 
tributes $1  per  bale  for  research  and  pro- 
motion of  cotton,  including  sales,  and 
so  forth.  , 

Those  funds  raised  by  thle  farmer  are 
used  for  those  purposes.  The  $3  million 
provided  by  the  Federal  (3ovemment  is 
strictly  for  research.  We  have  research 
funds  in  many  areas  of  Gov«  mment,  cov- 
ering agriculture  and  othei  fields. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  have  a 
viable  agriculture.  We  had  a  great  year 
last  year,  but  we  are  fac^d  this  year 
with  falling  prices  in  man;  agricultural 
commodities.  It  is  absolui  ely  essential 
to  this  Nation,  to  the  economy  of  this 
Nation,  that  we  have  a  hi  lalthy  export 
program.  We  would  have  I:  een  in  a  dis- 
astrous situation  last  year,  in  respect  to 
our  balance  of  payments,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  agricultural  exports.  Agricul- 
tural exports  last  year  totted  $17.7  bil- 
lion. Cotton  was  a  signiflc4nt  contribu- 
tor to  this  favorable  balanc(  i. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  iinnounced,  I 
believe,  yesterday,  that  we  are  now  in  a 
favorable  balance-of-trade  situation  by 
a  relatively  small  figure.  An  'thing  we  can 
do  to  encourage  the  producers  to  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  expc  rt  more  and 
more  and  bring  in  more  an<  more  dollars 
is  in  the  public  interest,  rhe  essential 
point  is  not  that  this  is  telpful  to  the 
farmer.  It  is  helpful  to  thi  farmer,  but 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  economy 
of  the  country  that  with  r(  lation  to  cot- 
ton and  wheat  and  other  commodities 
which  are  produced  by  the  farmer,  we 
take  proper  steps  to  encoirage  greater 
production.  The  consumer  profits  from 
this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ho]  eful  that  the 
Members  will  do  as  they  f  aally  did  last 
year,  and  provide  the  $3  nilllon  which 
is  proposed  In  the  pendini   bill. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  our  distin- 
giiished  colleague  from  Mississippi  can 
tell  us  a  little  bit  more  aboit  the  mecha- 
nism and  the  construction  of  Cotton, 
Inc.  Is  that  a  private  group  or  corpora- 
tion of  producers,  and  what  is  its  pur- 
pose, or  what  is  its  concept)  and  what  are 
their  responsibilities? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Will  t  le  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yie  d  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  recc  llection  is  the 
gentleman  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  at  the  time  this 
was  provided  for  in  the  law  so  he  is  prob- 
ably as  familiar  with  it  as  I  am. 

My  imderstanding  is  tha  b  Cotton,  Inc., 
had  a  different  name  when  the  law  was 
first  passed  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Coun  ;il. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  A  cott  m  council  or 
committee  which  turned  into  Cotton, 
Inc.  It  does  have  under  its  basic  law  cer- 
tain authorities  and  responsibilities. 

I  may  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
that  oiu*  committee  in  thi  first  year  of 
Cotton,  Inc.'s  existence  ra  sed  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Con(ress  had  the 
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right  under  existing  law  to  rex  lew  its  ac- 
tivities each  year.  We  took  th(  \  view  that 
not  only  did  we  have  that  rlfht  but  we 
should  supervise  it. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Within!  the  time 
limitations  that  I  am  permitted  I  would 
like  to  understand  clearly  whether  the 
motivation  of  those  who  belong  to  this 
private  corporation  is  to  sell  more  cot- 
ton overseas.  Is  that  essentially  right? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Insofar  as  [I  am  con- 
cerned— and,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  on  the 
legislative  committee  and  I  afi  speaking 
from  my  general  imderstandinig — the  sale 
overseas  of  cotton  is  not  its  pi'imary  ob- 
ligation nor  its  primary  purpose  but, 
rather,  it  is  research  and  development 
on  cotton  to  make  it  more  coi&petitive  in 
the  domestic  market  and  to  make  it  be 
more  in  demand  by  the  consijning  pub- 
lic and  to  make  it  more  popijlar  so  that 
it  will  be  competitive  along]  with  syn- 
thetics. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  think  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  Why 
should  the  Federal  Govemment  con- 
tribute to  that  kind  of  a  fundtion? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  only  ^ay  I  could 
justify  any  such  action  would  be  the 
history  of  other  actions  we  nave  taken. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Other  than  history. 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Wait  a  ihinute.  We 
have  spent  billions  of  dollars  |in  the  past 
on  the  development  of  other  commodities 
in  order  to  make  them  con^petitive  in 
world  markets.  Our  hearinjgs  disclose 
that  because  the  cotton  grower  had  been 
put  into  a  secondary  position  there  were . 
53,000  farm  families  that  wiere  on  the 
road  without  employment  because  of  the 
past  history  in  this  field.  I  feel  that  if 
$3  million  can  be  spent  to  keep  that  com- 
modity competitive  and  keepJthe  indus- 
try going,  our  economy  in  apout  six  or 
eight  States  of  this  Nation  is  materially 
assisted.  Compared  to  the  tremendous 
cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury  years  ago 
because  of  the  unemploymeQt  situation 
brought  about  by  a  reduction  in  this 
industry,  this  is  a  very  iisignificant 
amoimt.  1 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  What  ^isturbs  me 
is  why  cannot  the  producers!  themselves 
pick  up  that  small  tab  of  $3  million?  I 
ask  that  because  it  is  in  their  own  in- 
terest and  they  are  making  a  profit  out 

of  it.        I 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  are  k  lot  of  rea- 
sons. The  cotton  industry  nas  a  great 
many  problems  because  of  jthe  cost  of 
labor,  the  cost  of  chemicals!  and  other 
matters.  1 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Do  we  I  do  this  for 
any  Industry  other  than  agriculture?  In 
other  words,  do  we  support  the  sale  of 
their  products? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  do  not  kiiow  whether 
we  do  it  exactly  in  that  wiy.  For  ex- 
ample, the  suit  that  the  gentleman  has 
on.  I  do  not  know  what  miterial  it  is 
made  of.  I  think  he  can  biy  that  suit 
for  the  price  he  paid  as  a  result  of  laws 
which  we  passed  which  contributes  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  industry  which 
makes  the  material  that  go^s  into  that 
suit.  I  beUeve  that  is  a  big  part  of  it  be- 
cause the  raw  materials  prjbably  only 
amount  to  about  25  percent  pf  the  total 
cost. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  What  we  are  really 
doing  is  subsidizing  the  selling  cost  of 
cotton  producers.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No.  We  are  trying  to 
look  after  the  national  economy  by  not 
having  the  total  <X)ttoii  industi-y  in  chaos 
which  we  did  have  at  one  time.  If  this 
iiappens  again,  we  might  liave  to  spend 
many,  many  times  this  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Do  you  liave  any 
projection  as  to  whether  this  program 
slioxdd  continue? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Well,  I  am  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  subcommit- 
tee held  it  back  to  $8  million  on  the 
ground  that  we  could  probably  get  a 
better  use  of  the  money  in  that  way. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  amount  of 
money  involved  does  not  bother  me,  but 
what  does  bother  me  is  the  princiide  as 
to  why  we  should  use  Pedersd  funds  to 
support  the  selling  and  promotion  of  a 
particular  product.  I  have  difficulty  with 
that. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSEI'Jthal.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  think  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  my  friend  from 
New  York  to  note  that  the  expoiditure 
of  this  $3  million  will  have  to  be  on  proj- 
ects and  programs  that  are  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  is  not 
an  appropriation  to  be  used  at  the  r^eas- 
ure  of  the  cotton  industry. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  {^predate  that. 
Frankly,  that  does  not  impress  me  very 
much.  I  did  an  investigation  of  this  pro- 
gram some  8  or  10  years  ago.  I  was  un- 
hapjpy  with  It  then,  and  I  am  amazed 
that  it  continues.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  Industry  where  we  subsidize  the 
sale  of  and  promote  Its  particxilar 
product, 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl  the 
genU«nan  3^1d? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  s^eldlng,  and  I  wiuit 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  right.  We  are  not 
getting  a  retil  clear  answer  on  this.  There 
are  six  major  crops  such  as  soybeans, 
com,  wheat,  and  so  forth,  and  this  Is  the 
only  one  that  gets  Federal  fimds  for  pro- 
motion and  research.  We  do  not  have 
such  a  program  for  the  applegrowers,  we 
do  not  have  it  for  the  orangegrowers,  or 
for  any  other  commodity. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Why  does  cotton  get 
this  favorable  treatment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Because  it  has  a  strong 
lobby  here. 

They  keep  saying  that  this  is  a  com- 
promise figure.  Well,  by  a  vote  of  241  to 
162  we  moved  to  strike  all  of  these  funds 
last  yesir.  It  was  in  the  conference  that 
they  put  this  $3  million  back  in.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  never  com- 
promised on  this  figure.  On  two  rollcalls 
that  I  called  for  they  moved  to  strike  all 
of  the  f  imds.  Prior  to  that  were  they  were 
getting  $10  million,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  were  getting  bllUons  of  dollars  not 
to  plant  cotton. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  move  V)  «trils  tbe  reqoistte  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  get  ttie  awful  feeling 
tikat  we  are  in  the  positiMi  of  being  bog- 
ged down  in  rhetoric  and  losing  sight  of 
the  issue  at  hand. 

Recognizing  that  those  of  us  who  rep- 
resent the  powerful,  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  this  House  from  Xkut  eight  cot- 
ton pixxiucing  States,  which  X  tliink  make 
up  some  32  Members  at  the  outside, 
shows  that  the  concept  of  sheer  muscle 
power  being  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  this  program  is  nonsense. 

The  fact  is  that  the  reason  there  is  no 
reseai'ch  program  for  apples,  or  there  is 
no  soybean  reaeardi  program  that  I 
know  of,  is  for  the  sinxple  reason  that 
there  is  no  ssrnthetlc  competitor  to  ap- 
ples or  soybeans  or  any  of  the  other  crops 
that  have  been  mentioned.  The  fact  is 
that  tills  ongoing  research  money  is  not 
designed  te  either  slK>re  up  or  make  it 
easier  to  sell  cotton.  The  fact  is  that  the 
ultimate  winner  in  this  one  can  honestly 
be  said  to  be  the  consumer,  because 
whatever  is  done  to  make  cotton  more 
salable  will  have  to  result  in  its  reduced 
price  to  the  consimier. 

Therefore,  our  Federal  obligation  is 
certainly  at  least  as  well  defended  as  that 
Federal  obligation  which  my  great  and 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoKTE)  and  my  equally 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  the  previous 
speakers  here,  the  same  rhetoric  and 
same  rationale  that  they  used  in  support- 
ing the  subsidies  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, et  cetera,  can  be  used. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  asked  what  other  Industries  in  this 
country  are  subsidized  in  this  way.  I  will 
tell  my  friend  it  comes  to  my  mind  that 
organized  labor  is  subsidized  this  way;  in 
fact,  not  only  is  organized  labor  so  sub- 
sidized, but  I  am  sure  that  as  I  suspect 
the  gentleman  will  not  vote  to  reject  a 
future  amendment  to  reject  the  concept 
of  subsidizing  food  stamps  to  strikers. 

1  would  also  tell  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  I  would  suspect  he 
will  support  such  a  subsidy.  I  am  sorry 
the  gentleman  Is  not  here — ^yes,  I  see  him 
in  the  back  of  the  room.  Wonderful.  I 
am  certainly  pleased  the  gentleman  could 
make  it  back.  I  will  tell  my  friend  that 
whatever  rationale  Is  iised  to  subsidize 
feeder  airlines  and  the  major  airlines  in 
this  country  might  properly  be  applied 
here. 

Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  if  we  resisted 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  use  to  subsidize 
newspapers,  magazines,  airlines,  orga- 
nized labor,  and  so  forth,  we  would  not 
make  any  points  in  the  big  urban  areas. 
But  if  we  can  shoot  at  cotton,  or,  as  my 
learned  a^cultural  expert  here  from 
New  YOTk  is  going  to  shoot  at  peanuts, 
I  understand — there  is  a  brave  soul.  He 
Is  going  to  take  on  the  entire  peanut 
lobby,  tliat  massive,  powerful  organiza- 
tion. He  may  not  make  any  friends  in  Voit 
peanut  Industry;  he  does  not  care  if  It 
beats  him  in  New  York — ^he  is  going  to 
shoot  at  the  peanuts. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  remember  that 
this  is  a  defense  of  the  budget  in  the 
face  of  the  mammoth  and  powerful  cot- 


ton industry;  I  want  ray  friends  to  re- 
member that  wlten  the  eentlenmn  from 
Massachusetts  leaps  in  here  to  defend 
silver,  that  we  get  a  itttie  dilferent  thing 
Coing  tiMie. 

My  colieagues  all  understand  tbe  ex- 
ercise that  is  going  on.  Tlie>'  imderetand 
why  I  am  in  the  well.  It  is  ]t>ecause  I  rep- 
resent tiie  cotton  indnstry  and  I  r^re- 
sent  cotton  growers.  I  win  tell  my  friends 
that  I  told  my  ootton  growers  I  thought 
they  ought  to  pay  for  this  program,  but 
in  the  absence  of  their  paying  for  it  at 
this  time  we  are  kidding  oursehnes  if  we 
stop  the  program  and  wait  for  them  to 
regroup  to  pay  for  it,  iKcause  we  are  go- 
ing to  lose  the  continuity  of  research  that 
is  ongoing,  and  tbat  just  does  not  make 
any  sense. 

Mr.  CCnn^  Mr.  Chairman,  wOl  the 
gentleman  yfeld? 

Mr.  STEIGSt  of  Arizona.  I  would  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  $3  milhon. 

Mr.  CONTE.  How  about  $2(MMMM? 
Mr.  STMGER  of  Arizona.  I  do  hope 
the  Members  recognize  tiiat  aside  from 
tire  political  responsibility  we  have  here 
to  ourselves,  we  do  have  a  responsibility 
for  rational  handling  of  this  budget.  If 
we  interrupt  the  research  that  is  ongo- 
ing, we  really  do  a  great  disservice  to  tiiat 
money  which  has  been  spent.  X  sagged 
we  spend  a  lot  of  valuable  time  on  this 
matter  now.  I  suggest  that  all  of  the 
political  hay  has  been  wrung  out.  and  I 
hope  tiiat  my  colleagues  will  defeat  the 
amendment  and  will  recognize  it  for  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  8ISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  I  would  prob- 
ably be  Just  as  well  off  in  these  remarks 
rif^ht  now  to  put  ttiis  material  in  the  Rec- 
ORO.  The  problem  with  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  is  he 
will  not  read  it.  I  liave  been,  for  several 
years,  inviting  iiim  to  beccnne  a  little  bet- 
ter informed  on  wiiat  is  actually  going 
on  in  connection  with  really  (xie  of  the 
most  valuable  commodities  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  this  Nation  that  we 
produce,  but  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  apparently  finds 
other  places  to  go  and  other  things  to 
visit,  because  it  is  evident  from  the  in- 
formation he  has  passed  out  here  today 
that  he  still  has  not  learned  very  much 
about  this  program  or  what  Is  going  on. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  It  is  a  great 
vehicle  to  be  reelected  on,  I  guess,  in 
Massachusetts. 

I  am  reminded  of  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  BQer, 
who  had  a  little  bill — some  of  us  remem- 
ber; I  see  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  nodding 
his  head — in  wlilch  he  was  going  to  re- 
peal liquor  or  liquor  advertising.  Finally, 
after  a  number  of  years,  the  committee 
reported  it  out,  and  it  almost  scared  him 
to  death  because  it  would  destroy  the  is- 
sue on  which  he  had  been  elected  for  a 
number  (A  years. 

I  made  a  Uttle  talk  to  some  farmers 
out  in  California  earlier  this  week  in 
which  I  suggested  that  we  increase  the 
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check-off  which  was  authorized — and  I 
hope  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  Is  around 
and  available,  because  I  believe  he  was 
on  the  committee  when  this  program  was 
authorized  back  in  1966 — in  which  the 
fanner  has  $1  a  bale  check-off.  His  con- 
tribution to  this  program  was,  I  believe, 
something  like  $12  to  $13  million  this  last 
year.  The  610  funds  which  were  author- 
ized by  an  act  of  this  Congress  are  the 
funds,  of  course,  that  we  are  talking 
about  here  in  connection  with  this  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Under  that  provision,  in  order  to  get 
this  program  off  the  ground  to  give  some 
assistance  to  this  particular  industry  and 
importance  to  this  country,  those  funds 
were  to  be  used  for  research. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  new  here.  We  have  all 
kinds  of  research  going  on  in  connection 
with  soybeans  and  oilseeds.  It  would  be 
interesting  if  one  were  to  take  a  look  at 
how  much  money  we  are  appropriating 
for  research  in  a  whole  variety  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Basically,  these 
funds — and  this  is  where  the  misinfor- 
matlcHi,  luifortunately,  has  been  peddled 
by  those  who  apparently  have  not  taken 
the  time  to  really  find  out  what  is  going 
on — here  are  dealing  with  research.  They 
are  dealing,  for  example,  with  byssinosis. 

The  allocation  for  this  years  research 
program  by  Cotton,  Inc.,  for  byssinosis  is 
over  $1  miUion.  That  is  only  one  facet. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers, I  am  sure  most  of  them,  and  I  know 
I  did  vote  to  support  all  kinds  and  types 
of  research  in  black  lung  and  the  prob- 
lems we  were  having  in  the  coal  indus- 
try. We  have  imfortiuiately  what  is 
referred  to  as  "brown  lung"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cotton  industry.  This  is 
only  one  area  in  which  research  is  being 
done  at  the  present  time.  I  have  a  long 
list  of  projects,  pure  and  simple  research 
projects,  which  Cotton.  Inc.,  is  involved 
in.  These  are  the  purposes  for  which  we 
use  these  dollars  we  are  talking  about — 
and  there  are  only  $3  million  out  of  the 
$10  million  which  actually  have  been 
authorized  which  are  hereby  appropri- 
ated, and  I  am  personally  very  disap- 
pointed with  that.  We  frankly  need  the 
entire  $10  million. 

I  have  frankly  advocated  a  phaseout 
as  early  as  possible  of  this  program.  I 
have  said  so  to  my  farmers  I  talked  to  in 
my  area  just  this  week,  that  we  have  to 
increase  the  checkoff  to  the  extent  that 
the  growers  pick  up  100  percent  of  the 
tab  both  in  research  and  sales  promotion. 
At  the  present  time  under  the  account- 
ing procedure,  sales  and  promotion  are 
handled  exclusively  from  producer 
checkoff  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Burlison  of  Mis- 
souri and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
SiSK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
seeking  this  additional  time  for  me. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  thb  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  \ 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  I^ssourl.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wo\ild  brleflyi  like  to  say 
there  have  been  some  vagiie  references 
here  that  this  program  is  of  some  value 
to  the  consumer.  I  think  the  record  ought 
to  be  more  specific  in  this  respect.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  in  the  last  year  our  agricultural  ex- 
port program  yielded  about^a  $10  biUion 
favorable  trade  balance  while  the  rest 
of  the  economy  had  a  $lojbillion  trade 
deficit,  while  at  the  same  nime  the  im- 
ports of  oil  products  cost  is  about  $10 
billion.  So  would  the  gentleman  agree 
that  on  this  point  alone  thi  work  we  do 
in  the  agricultural  research  to  improve 
our  export  strength  is  a  tremendous  lift 
to  the  consumer  element  W  our  econ- 
omy? I 

Mr.  SISK.  There  is  no  question.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  100  pefcent. 

Cotton  has  made  the  lirgest  single 
contribution  over  the  last  lOJ)  years  to  the 
favorable  trade  balances  <n  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  economy  in  our  tri  de  with  for- 
eign coimtries.  It  still  is  i,  substantial 
item.  Also,  I  think  there  an  many  other 
areas  where  it  makes  a  tren  lendous  con- 
tribution to  the  American  o  )nsumer,  be- 
cause we  are  all  consumers,  but  particu- 
larly I  do  completely  agree  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  gen  tleman  from 
Missoiui. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  mr  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Massachus<  tts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  sorrj  every  year 
when  we  get  into  this  deba^  the  gentle- 
man from  California  gets  aersonal  with 
me. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  sorry  vts  get  into  It 
but  I  thought  the  gentlema  a  enjoyed  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Is  that  a  p(  ilyester  shirt 
the  gentleman  is  wearing?  He  is  such  a 
cotton  expert. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  has  a  little  cotton  In  It. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  a  very  little  cotton. 
That  is  a  synthetic. 

Mr.  SISK.  Has  the  gentle  man  tried  to 
buy  a  cotton  shirt  lately? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  shirt  tl  e  gentleman 
has  on  is  as  synthetic  as  tht  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

<By  imanimous  consent,  Ar.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  ^  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairmai,  let  me  say 
to  my  good  friend  that,  if  I  lave  hurt  his 
feelings,  I  deeply  apologize.  I  thought  he 
always  enjoyed  this  exercia ;  because  we 


seem  to  have  gone  through 


year.  I  well  understand  his  i  >oint  of  view, 
I  still  wish  though  I  could  get  the  gen- 
tleman up  to  New  York  ar  d  to  some  of 
the  other  places  so  he  cou  d  really  find 
out  what  is  going  on.  Very  frankly,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  fancy  qjarters  any 
where.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  I 
have  spent  some  time  travel  ng  up  in  New 
York  and  I  have  been  down  to  Raleigh 
and  I  have  been  to  the  hboratories,  I 
have   been   to  Mississippi,   and  I  have 


it  year  after 
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been  to  Starkvllle  and  I  have  been  In 
Texas  recently  to  the  laboratories  there. 

I  frankly  made  a  commitment  here 
last  year  that  we  would  look  ijito  it,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Cotton  Subcommit- 
tee I  have,  and  try  to  guarantee  that 
there  are  no  abuses  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  these  particular  funds.  I  frank- 
ly stand  here  today  and  assure  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  Federal  fundji  that  are 
involved  are  not  being  used  |n  connec- 
tion with  sales  and  promotion.  These 
are  checkoff  funds  which  thd  grower  is 
putting  up.  1 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gehtleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  These  are  not  my  figures. 
These  were  brought  about  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  Mr.  Staats.  last  year  I 
put  the  whole  record  in,  the  whole  report. 

The  gentleman  does  not  dfepute  that 
Mr.  Wooten,  the  president,  gets  $130,000 
a  year?  T 

Mr.  SISK.  Well,  there  are  presidents 
of  corporations  all  over  the  cduntry  who 
get  more  than  $130,000  a  year,  some  of 
them  $300,000  and  $400,000. 

Mr.  CONTE.  But  not  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer? 

Mr.  SISK.  This  is  not  being  taid  by  the 
taxpayers.  This  is  being  paid  by  the  $1  a 
bale  checkoff  paid  by  the  cotton  growers 
of  the  country.  [ 

At  this  time  I  would  like  tb  spell  out 
some  of  the  projects  in  whi^h  Cotton, 
Inc.  is  involved. 


PROGRESS  m  AGRICtTl.TnRAL 
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I  the  entire 
lem  Call- 
be  treated. 


The  pink  boUworm  is  under  attack. 
Research  led  to  development  pf  an  eco- 
nomical, synthetic  sex  attract 

when  broadcast  over  a  field, 

the  male  insect  that  he  cannoiTlocate  the 
female  and  mate.  Field  trials  last  year 
were  so  successful  that  in  1974 
5,000  acres  of  cotton  in  sout 

fomia's  Coachella  Valley  will 

Success  here  will  lead  to  fullFexpansion 
to  all  pink  bollworm  Infested  Ureas. 

The  uniform  droplet  nozzle,  using  the 
principle  of  sonic  pulsations,  delivers 
herbicides  and  insecticides  with  signifi- 
cantly greater  accuracy,  cojitrol,  and 
efficiency.  "Drift"  is  reduced, !  protecting 
human  operators  and  neighboring  crop,s. 
Now  under  actual  field  testing  by  the 
USDA  in  Mississippi,  this  invention  can 
lead  to  lowered  chemical  apilication  to 
cotton  with  increased  ecologii;al  protec- 
tion. 


The  module  builder  was  dek^eloped 
a  Cotton  Inc.  research  project 
A.  &  M.  University.  It  is  part 
plete  seed  cotton  handling 
ing  the  field  and  the  gin 
embodies  a  compacting  machine 
compresses  picked  cotton  into 
stand  freely  on  pallets.  Later 
venience  of  the  farmer,  the 
winched  into  a  transporter 
highway  speed  to  the  gin.  At 
modules  can  be  stored  tmd, 
schedule  permits,  be  fed  into 
another    Cotton,    Inc 
automatic  gin  feeder. 

The  automatic  gin  feedar  Icuts  down 
on    scarce  gin    labor    and     creates    a 


system 
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smoother  flow  of  cotton,  virtually 
eliminating  "choke  ups."  It  also  helps 
blend  and  fluff  the  cotton  for  better 
ginning.  The  entire  system  saves  time 
and  money.  Harvesting  eflaciency  is  in- 
creased in  the  field  and  handling 
efficiency  at  the  gin.  Ginning  schedules 
are  stretched  as  is  capacity  with  modest 
investment.  This  system  is  commercially 
on-stream.  Over  500,000  bales  were 
stored  by  a  form  of  this  system  in  1974. 
Short  season  is  a  cultural  concept 
involving  many  elements,  such  as  plant 
varieties,  land  preparation,  planting 
configurations,  and  harvesting  prac- 
tices. The  concept  leads  to  a  compressed 
crop  that  has  the  same  or  even  higher 
yield  despite  a  shorter  growing  season. 
The  benefits  are  cost  savings,  resulting 
from  fewer  herbicide  and  insecticide 
applications,  reduce  irrigation  and  once- 
over harvesting.  The  fiber  quality  is  also 
more  uniform,  thus  more  desirable. 

PROGRESS  IN  TZ;XTn.E  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMKKT 

Fire  retardance  research  has  been  In- 
tensive to  comply  with  governmental 
standards.  A  Joint  research  project  with 
a  major  textile  mill  led  to  successful 
commercialization  of  earlier  USDA  tech- 
nology. Called  fire  stop  cotton,  fabrics 
containing  at  least  70  percent  cotton  are 
rendered  flame  retardant,  meeting  the 
Federal  children's  sleepwear  standard. 
The  method  is  superior  because  the  fab- 
ric remains  soft  and  comfortable — im- 
portant for  sleepwear — and  maintains 
strength  where  others  are  weakened. 

Further  research  has  resulted  in  sec- 
ond generation  technology,  rendering 
the  process  more  efficient  as  well  as 
making  the  flame  retardant  flnish  more 
durable  under  repeated  washings. 

Research  has  also  led  to  the  successful 
development  of  a  testing  apparatus 
which  simulates  in  1  hour  the  required 
50  wash/dry  test  cycles  that  normally 
require  a  week.  This  will  save  costly 
time  for  mills  and  manufacturers  who 
want  to  use  flame  retardant  cottons. 

Another  research  project  has  success- 
fully solved  the  new  fire  retardant  re- 
quirements covering  cotton  batting  in 
mattresses  and  fumitm-e.  This  treated 
batting,  called  fiex-xel  cotton,  in  addi- 
tion to  satisfying  the  cigarette-resistant 
standard  is  also  more  resilient  and  com- 
fortable. 

Diutible  press  research  has  resulted  in 
several  important  breakthroughs.  The 
vapor  phase  durable  press  treatment  for 
high  cotton  blends  is  in  commercial  use 
by  several  leading  unifonn  rental/com- 
merical  laimdrles. 

A  newer  development,  called  cotton 
press  1011,  imparts  excellent  durable 
press,  shrinkage  control,  and  color  reten- 
tion to  heavier  weight  cotton  fabrics. 
Garments  are  currently  being  wear- 
tested  to  measure  all  aspects  of  this  su- 
perior process  before  commercialization. 

Knitting  research  has  been  excep- 
tionally active  and  productive  due  in 
large  part  to  the  inhouse  knitting  labora- 
tory at  the  research  center  In  Raleigh. 
For  example,  the  heretofore  100  percent 
synthetic  double  knit  market  is  now  be- 
ing penetrated  by  a  Cotton,  Inc.  devel- 
opment— a  double  knit  fabric  of  60-per- 


cent cotton  40-peix»nt  polyester,  which 
delivers  the  strength  and  stretch  of  p<rfy- 
ester  plus  the  added  virtues  of  cotton: 
Comfort,  softness,  no  snagging  or  static, 
and  air  permeabiUty,  which  makes  ap- 
parel cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  win- 
ter. 

This  development  originated  with  yam 
research  in  which  a  bloided  cotton- 
polyester  yam  was  perfected  so  that  it 
would  run  efficiently  on  knitting  equip- 
ment designed  originally  for  synthetic 
filament  yams. 

Other  knit  research  has  resulted  in 
successes  in  warp  knits,  novelty  yams 
for  single  knits,  and  high  speed  tricot 
knits. 

PSOCKESS   IN   TECHNICAL   SERVICES   AND 
EDUCATION 

Technical  services  is  a  department  un- 
der the  textile  research  division  that 
offers  to  mills  and  manufacturers  a 
speedy  problem- solving  capability  so  that 
mills  find  it  easier  and  more  efficient  to 
run  cotton.  Technical  services  experts 
have  solved  spinning  problems,  have  laid 
out  more  efficient  processing  lines,  suid 
have  even  shown  a  clothing  manufac- 
turer how  to  eliminate  unwanted  wrin- 
kles in  men's  cotton  suits,  saving  him 
from  needing  to  "mark  down"  the  gar- 
ments as  "seconds." 

Educational  activities  are  varied,  but 
one  of  the  most  intensive  is  working  with 
USDA  extension  home  economists  by 
creating  and  supplying  booklets  on  what 
to  look  for  when  buying  cotton  apparel 
and  how  to  sew  at  home  with  cotton 
fabrics. 

Agricultural  research  implementation 
takes  research  discoveries  and  translates 
them  into  on-farm  practices  that  will 
immediately  pay  dividends  to  cotton  pro- 
ducers through  lower  costs  and  higher 
yields.  Last  year  42  field  demonstrations 
were  conducted  throughout  the  Cotton 
Belt  as  pai't  of  this  effort,  which  also  in- 
cluded the  creation  of  education  "how  to" 
films  and  pamphlets. 

THRESHOLDS     rOB     POTENTIAL     BREAKTHKODCHS 

A  significant  portion  of  our  energies, 
manpower,  and  resources  are  targeted 
against  a  group  of  projects  which,  if  they 
succeed  as  we  expect,  can  offer  tremen- 
dous potential  to  cotton  producers  and 
the  entire  industry.  The  leading  projects 
are: 

Seed  banks  is  the  concept  whereby  re- 
serves of  seeds  of  various  fiber  qusdities 
would  be  held  in  storage — for  example, 
specialty  cotton  with  more  lustrous  fiber. 
As  market  research  predicts  textile  and 
fashion  direction,  seed  varieties  of  the 
appropriate  fiber  type  would  be  made 
available  to  commercial  seed  breeders. 
Within  3  years  enough  seed  could  be  bred 
from  these  starter  quantities  to  supply 
any  amount  of  fiber  required.  By  employ- 
ing a  national  cottonseed  bank,  cotton 
would  be  able  to  meet  any  market  ex- 
pectations. 

Byssinosis  is  the  problem  of  cotton 
"dust"  confronting  U.S.  mills.  A  major 
amount  of  research  is  devoted  to  solving 
this  problem  for  our  customers.  A  three- 
pronged  attack  is  being  carried  out,  all 
tied  into  the  model  cardroom  at  North 
Carolina  State  University.  The  model 
cardi'oom  is  a  laboratory-controlled  area 
which    duplicates    the    mill    conditions 


where  cotton  is  first  opened  from  the  bale 
and  fed  into  cleaning  equipment.  All  of 
our  research  approaches  are  measured  as 
to  their  ability  to  reduce  byssinotic  re- 
actions by  known  byssinotic  volunteers. 
Research  is  aimed  at  breeding  "cleaner." 
trash-free  cotton,  producing  cleaner  cot- 
ton through  new  harvesting  and  ginning 
techniques  and  Isolating  the  causative 
agents  botanically  and  medically. 

In  a  project  for  acid  delinting  of  plant- 
ing seed,  is  currently  in  a  pilot  test  in 
Mississippi.  An  improved  delinting 
process  makes  more  efficient  use  of  sul- 
furic acid,  thus  lowering  costs  and  reduc- 
ing pollution  problems. 

Gin  waste  pyrolysis  is  a  research  area 
in  which  we  are  attempting  to  solve  the 
problem  of  gin  waste  (hsposal  in  a  novel 
and  positive  manner.  The  project  calls 
for  the  burning  of  waste  in  a  controlled 
system  to  eliminate  ix>llution.  At  the 
same  time,  offgases  are  being  captured 
and  methane  removed.  This  methane 
gas  has  commercial  value  and  can  be 
used  to  generate  power  or  for  drying 
cotton  at  the  gin. 

Nonwoven  is  a  method  of  fabric  forma- 
tion which  today  accounts  for  a  huge 
quantity  of  fiber  but  very  little  cotton. 
This  research  is  aimed  at  obtaining  an 
important  share  for  cotton  in  products 
like  disposable  diapers,  sanitary  napkins, 
and  industrial  wipes.  Cotton  Inc.  is  in- 
tensively working  at  an  economical  sys- 
tem scouring  and  ble8u:hing  cotton  fiber 
to  make  it  commercially  acceptable  for 
nonwoven  manufacture. 

International  marketing  is  their  new- 
est division.  It  has  the  objective  of  en- 
larging the  export  market  for  U.S. 
cotton.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  they 
are  building  close  working  relationships 
with  the  leading  mills  in  major  European 
markets.  The  key  to  raising  the  quantity 
of  U.S.  cotton  used  by  these  mills  is 
the  marketing  support  and  textile  re- 
search and  development  capability  they 
can  offer.  No  other  cotton-producing 
country  is  currently  in  a  position  to 
compete  in  this  way.  For  example,  a  dur- 
able press  system  created  by  Cotton,  Inc. 
research  has  particularly  good  applica- 
tion for  European  mills  because  of  the 
wash-boil  line  drying  home  laundeiing 
technique  practiced  throughout  most  of 
Western  Europe.  They  are  currently  de- 
veloping a  licensing  program  of  this 
system  for  European  mills  which  can 
lead  to  greater  usage  of  U.S.  grown  cot- 
ton. 

CRITICAL    NEEDS 

A  number  of  opportunities  are  cur- 
rently receiving  only  a  portion  of  the  at- 
tention they  merit  solely  because  of  budg- 
et limitations.  They  are: 

Twistless  yarns  are  a  new  development 
of  yam  formation  which  can  hold  enor- 
mous potential  for  cotton.  A  great  deal 
of  research  in  the  area  of  yam  adhesives 
and  machinery  is  required.  Without  suf- 
ficient funding.  Cotton  Inc.  is  forced  to 
take  an  Interested  but  secondary  posi- 
tion when  they  should  be  in  the  fore- 
front. Without  a  preemptive  position  for 
cotton,  there  is  always  the  risk  that  syn- 
thetics, with  their  greater  resources,  will 
move  into  a  dominant  position  on  twist- 
less  yams. 

Open  end  spinning  is  a  high-speed 
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Wdnnlng  method  that  Is  sweeping 
tttrougb  the  textUe  industry.  Maoy  mills 
have  purchased  opoi  etMl  eqiupment  and 
miist  reach  a  deeiaioo  as  to  what  fibers 
they  wiU  apio.  Unless  cotton  malLes  lii- 
f  ormation.  methods,  and  test  data  readily 
avaUabte;  mills  could  gravitate  toward 
synthetira^  Cottoct  Inc..  has  taken  action 
by  purchasing  a  sample  <4i>en  aod  frame, 
which  wiU  be  used  to  develop  initial  capa- 
batty.  Added  funds  would  let  them 
broaden  their  research  in  this  lurcanising 
field. 

Vapor  technology  covers  an  area  from 
which  several  cotton  research  successes 
have  come — two  in  durable  i^H-ess  and  one 
in  flame  retardance.  As  a  result,  cotton 
ha&  exceptifooal  expertise  in  a  field  that 
could  ultimately  be  as  broadly  emplc^ed 
in  textUe  finishing  as  water  systems  are 
today.  The  potential  advantage  with 
vapor  technology  is  that  li  utilises  con- 
pletely  dosed  systems.  Oiemical  costs 
are  generally  lower,  waste  tiiapncai  a^ai- 
maL  The  poUution  problems  ot  water 
disposal  are  totally  avoided.  With  ad«k- 
tlonal  resources  cotton  could  rapidly  ac- 
quire a  dommate  position  in  what  could 
be  the  textile  techncdogy  of  the  future. 

PoUufclon  effluents  is  a  complex  i»ob- 
lem  inTolving  the  diH>o8al  of  dyeing  and 
flnshing  efluents.  Prcdects  are  underway, 
but  in  view  of  govenuumt  deadlines, 
more  inten^ve  work  would  be  desirable, 
funda  permitting,  to  accelerate  results. 
For  example,  proposed  regulaticHis  are 
extremely  disadvantageous  to  cotton 
finshing  and  dyeing  because  cotton  in 
some  instances  requires  5  times  the  wa- 
ter that  synthetics  do.  Regulatiois  of 
this  type  can  drive  mills  toward  syn- 
thetics unless  cotton  can  oCFer  a  viable 
solution.  It  is  a  race  against  the  clock, 
and  the  rules  favor  synthetics. 

These  are  some  of  the  projects  in 
which  this  group  is  involved.  I  ask  3rou  to 
reject  the  amendment  of  my  cc^ague 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Comte). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

R£GOEDSO   VOT£ 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electrcmic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  182,  noes  189, 
not  voting  62,  as  follows: 
rRon  iro.  914] 

ATSS— 183 


Abzug 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Cnlyer 

Adams 

Burke.  Calir. 

Dantd.  Robert 

Anderson,  111. 

Burk*.  PI*. 

W.,  Jr. 

Annunzlo 

Butler 

Davis.  Wis. 

Arcber 

Byron 

Delancy 

Ann*tr«cig 

Carney.  Ohio 

DeUenback 

AjBhbTOQlL 

Chamberlain 

Aspln 

Chlsholm 

Dennis 

BadOlo 

Clancy 

Derlne 

Banau 

aausen. 

I»8SB 

Burett 

DoaH. 

DingeU 

Bauman 

Clay 

Donobue 

Ben 

Cleveland 

DrlBan 

Btassl 

Cbben 

Dulski 

Blester 

CoUlDH,  Tex. 

DuBcwa 

BlBgbam 

Conable 

du  Pont 

Blatnlk 

Ceste 

Bilbets 

Bradamaa 

CAnyerc 

BrleSbam 

Bny 

CoUer 

EaUemsn 

Brotzman 

Coughlln 

Plndley 

Brown,  Mich. 

Cronln 

Fish 

Prenzel 

FroehJlch 

Ofalmo 

Oilman 

Ooodilng 

Grasso 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Green.  Fk. 

Gross 

Grover 

GiKle 

Hamlltoa 

Hanitft 

Hanrahan 

ffarrfngCOii 

Bastinga 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hetnz 

Bfllis 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hoites 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Rntchlnsen 

JOtaaaa.  Ctio. 

jQlMkabB.P«. 

Karth 

IrtstCTsnteler 

Kemfi 

King 

Koch 

Kypos 

Lagomarsino 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

McCIary 

Mecioefcey 

McDade 


Abdnov 

Addabbo 
Al£:cander 
AnefrewB,  W.C. 
AMbVWS, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blackbom 
Boggs 
Balling 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyblU,  M.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
BnrtcsoB,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Bio. 
Burton 
Camp 
Carter 
Caaey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clark 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Curiiian 
Daniel,  Dan 
DanielsoQ 
DavU,  ac. 
de  la  Garza 
Denholm 
Derwtnski 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Each 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
PasceD 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Kynt 
I*ley 
Pcrd 
Fountain 
Fraser 

FrtT 


McKlnney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Stallaiy 

Uarasitl 

Mayne 

Mtaxolt 

Mkavlnsky 

Miller 

Mlils^i 

Uttchell,  Md. 

MltcheU,  K.T. 

Moakley 

Moorhcad. 

Calff. 
Ifoortaead,  F». 
Nedzl 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Parrls 
Patten 
Peyser 
Pike 

PoweH,  Ohio 
RaUsbacfc 
Rangel 
Regnla 
Beuss 
Blnaldo 
Boblson,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
K0« 
Sogers 

Boncallo,  N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Roetenkowskl 
Ronah 
Bousselot 
Roybal 
Ssrasln 
Sarbanes 
SchneebeU 
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Polton 
Fuqtm 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
CBbbons 
Olnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gubaer 
Guyw 
Haley 
Hamnur- 
schraldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Waah. 
Rarsha 
Httert 
Helstaekl 
Hicks 
HoUfield 
Hubcr 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Jsrman 
Johnaoa,  CalU. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okls, 
JoBca.  Texm. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Huczynskl 
Kuykendall 

TiftTHtrMIII 

Latta 

Lehman 

Litton 

Lone,  La. 

Lujan 

McCoIllster 

NfcCormaek 


:hrocder 

Iberllng 


McFaU 
McKay 
Mabon 


Martin,  Mebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Meeds 

Melehcr 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUIs 

MlBk 

MbwU 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mobs 


kuatcr 
ibitz 
Ith,  N.T. 

tauten, 

J.  WUUam 
^ele 
a  leehnan 
a  «lger,  Wla, 
a  lokes 
S,u<kls 
S  illlvan 
1  «man 
1  swaU,  NCT. 

V  uiDeeiiiB 

V  inder  Jagt 

V  inder  Veen 
Tmlk 

V  :ysey 

V  gorlto 

V  aldle 

V  alsh 

V  halea 

V  httehurst 
y  IdnaU 

V  Iggins 

V  llBon.  Bob 

V  tlson. 
Charles  H., 
CalU. 

V  Inn 

Ml  Olff 

V  ydler 

V  ylle 

lites 

■S  oung,  Fla. 
■*  mjng,  111. 
Z  on 


urpky,  m. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
1  urtha 
B  yers 
^atcher 
£tx 
C  bey 
C'Hara 
C  Weill 
E  Msman 
F  Uman 
F  epper 
I  erkins 
F>ttU 
Fckle 
F  Mtge 
F  reyer 
F  rice,  ni. 
I  rice.  Tea. 
Cula 
F  Brick 

Eobtfta 

E  oblnson,  Va. 

E  oncallo,  Wyo. 

K  ooney.  Pa. 

Boa« 

aoy 

JEtnnnels 

Auth 

S  :  Germain 

S  itterfield 

S  :berle 

S  ebeltns 

eui^cy 

a^ 

E  tack 

S  nith.  Iowa 

S  ayder 

S  ;>cnce 

E  taggers 

9snton, 

James  V. 
^rk 
£  teed 

S  telger,  Ariz. 
S  tephens 
e  iratton 
G  tubUefleld 
£  Lackey 
S  nnlngton 
lalcott 
1  aylor,  llo. 
"1  aylor,  N.C. 
1  fague 
"i  bomson.  Wis. 


1  taonttoa 

1  raxler 
'dreen 


Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wbite 

Whltten 


WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyatt 
TatroQ 
Toons.  Qa. 


Yob  ag, 
Tou  ug, 
zablockl 
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Anderson, 
Calif. 

AsfedCT 

Bniand 

Brasco 

Breomfteld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burgener 

Carey,  N.Y. 

ClawsoB,  Del 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Da-vte,  Ga. 
Dent 
Dam 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Pofsythe 
FtellnshayMn 
Gray 
Griffiths 


Gunter 

Hawkins 

Baya 

Handeisotx 

Began 

Howard 

ichord 

KetcdiuiB 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lott 

McSpaddcn 

Matfionflld 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

MUlBTd 

Mtnnt>all,Ohto 

Mollohan 

Mosher 

Ketsen 

Nichols 

PodeU 


.ac. 

i,  Tex. 


Frit  ihard 
Qullen 

»ek| 

Rhotles 

Rterfe 

Bcoiiey,  N.Y. 

Bur^ 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sik<f 

Synans 

Thokapson,  N.J. 

Udall 

Ullnan 

WUllams 

wnght 

Wyaian 
TotiBg,  Alaska 
Zvarb 


So  the  amendment  was  rejec  .ed. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  s  nnounced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  i  irill  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ACRICrLTtntAL    BBSEAaCH    SE3VICB 

For  expenses  zteceasary  to  enable  the  Agri- 
cultural Beaearcb  Service  to  perform  agri- 
cultural research  and  deinonstratk>na  relat- 
ing to  production,  utilization,  marketing, 
and  distribution  (not  otherwise  provided 
for),  home  economics  or  nutrltloti  and  con- 
ramer  uae,  and  for  acquisition  of  lands  by 
docmtlon,  exchange,  or  purchase  at  a  nomi- 
nal cost  not  to  exceed  $100;  «e03,789,000, 
and  in  addition  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000 
from  funds  available  under  aecthm  33  ot  the 
Act  of  Augii&t  24,  1035,  pursuant  to  PabUc 
Law  88-250  ahall  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  this  approprlationt  Provided, 
That  appropriations  hereunder  ahkll  be  avail- 
able for  field  employment  pursrtent  to  the 
seccHid  sentence  of  aectlMi  7M(a>(  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  U.ac.  a23S),  and  not 
to  exceed  $75,000  sball  be  available  for  em- 
pl  >yment  under  5  UJB.C.  3109:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  apprc^rlatlons  bereun«er  shall  be 
Available  for  the  operation  aad  mainte- 
nance of  aircraft  and  the  purchase  of  not 
to  exceed  one  for  replacement  only :  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  appropriations  here- 
under, not  less  than  $10,528,600  ^an  be 
available  to  conduct  marketing  research: 
Provided  further.  That  apparoprlartloas  here- 
under shall  be  available  pursuantl  to  7  U.8.C. 
2250,  for  the  construction,  alteration,  and  re- 
pair of  buildings  and  improvements,  but  un- 
less otherwise  provided,  the  coet  of  con- 
structing any  one  building  (extept  head- 
bouses  connecting  greenhouses)  ^all  not  ex- 
ceed $60,000,  except  for  six  bullrings  to  be 
constructed  or  Improved  at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000  each,  and  the  coet  of  altering 
any  one  buUdlng  during  the  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  $18,000,  or  18.6  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  buUdlng,  whichever  [is  greater: 
Frovided  further.  That  the  limitations  on 
alterations  contained  In  this  Act  shall  not 
^>ply  to  a  total  of  $100,000  for  facilities  at 
BeltsvUle,  Maryland:  Provided  fMtrtker,  That 
$6,420,000  of  this  iH|^;>cc^>ilaUon  saall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  plans,  construc- 
tion and  Improvement  of  facilities  without 
regard  to  the  foregoing  limltatlonB :  Provided 
further.  Tltat  the  foregoing  llmltattons  shall 
not  ^|>ply  to  replacement  of  buildings  needed 
to  carry  oat  the  Act  of  April  24.  1948  (31 
UJ3.C.  ilSa).  I 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  South  Canollna.  Mr. 
Cbalrman,  I  move  to  strike  th^  requMte 
mmiber  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  relating  to  agriculture 
research,  many  of  us  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  Agriculture,  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  eradication  of  the  boll 
weevil. 

The  boll  weevil  has  been  a  pest  in  our 
area  for  a  good  number  of  years.  We  feel 
now  that  the  research  which  this  com- 
mittee has  done  has  provided  us  with 
the  ability  to  eradicate  the  boll  weevil. 
This  can  be  done  by  providing  male  ster- 
ile weevils  to  be  flown  over  the  area  by 
the  diapose  methods,  which  eradicates 
the  weevil  before  it  goes  into  the  over- 
wintering. 

We  also  feel  that  we  have  other  meth- 
ods which  may  be  used.  Lures  are  pro- 
vided in  the  fields,  and  they  attract  the 
boll  weevil.  These  methods  could  eradi- 
cate the  boll  weevil,  thus  saving  the  cot- 
ton farmers  billions  of  dollars  in  cotton. 

Today  we  will  be  putting  on  our  fields 
cottoi^  poison. 

Mr.^  Chairman,  one-third  of  all  the 
poisons  in  the  United  States  today  are 
used  by  the  cotton  farmers.  This  has  in 
effect  upset  some  of  the  environment  in 
our  areas.  The  poison  kills  the  boll  wee- 
vil, but  it  also  destroys  the  insects  that 
do  a  lot  of  good  in  our  area. 

We  feel  the  tool  is  at  hand  to  accom- 
plish this.  We  have  asked  the  committee 
to  let  us  have  the  money  plus  the  money 
that  will  be  provided  for  the  farmers  to 
join  together  to  eradicate  the  boll  weevil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  done 
earUer  with  the  screwworm,  which  was 
an  insect  which  came  into  our  cattle 
years  ago  and  actually  ate  their  flesh. 
Many  of  the  cattle  were  destroyed  in  this 
manner.  Through  research  the  male  flies 
were  made  sterile,  and  these  sterile 
screwworm  flies  were  flown  over  the  area 
and  in  that  way  eradicated  the  screw- 
worm. We  feel  the  same  thing  can  be 
done  in  research  on  the  boll  weevil. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  considered 
it  and  rejected  it.  It  hope  it  will  be  done 
over  on  the  Senate  side  where  we  can 
come  back  with  a  conference  report 
which  will  help  us  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PUBUC  LAW  480 

For  expenses  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
not  otherwise  recoverable,  and  unrecovered 
prior  years'  costs,  including  interest  thereon, 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1701-1710,  1721-1725,  1731-1736d),  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  as  follows: 
(1)  sale  of  agricultural  conunodltles  for 
foreign  currencies  and  for  dollars  on  credit 
terms  pxirsuant  to  title  I  of  said  Act, 
$425,176,000;  and  (2)  commodities  supplied 
in  connection  with  dispositions  abroad,  pur- 
suant to   title  n  of  said  Act,  $363,298,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  JOHNSON  OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Colorado:  Page  18,  Une  24,  after  "425,176,- 
000",  Strike  out  the  semicolon,  Insert  a 
comma  and  add  the  following:   "Provided, 


That  no  more  than  10%  of  such  amount 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  one  country." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  debate  I  would  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  it  was  established 
that  imder  this  particular  title,  under 
PubUc  Law  480,  provides  for  $425  million 
vmder  title  I,  and  $352  million  imder 
title  II.  I  might  point  out  that  title  n  is 
the  so-called  humanitarian  part  of  this 
program  which  provides  for  aid  in  cases 
of  disasters  and  such  things. 

Title  I  is  the  title  on  which  we  make 
allegedly  concessional  sales.  Nobody 
knows,  and  nobody  in  this  body  controls 
what  those  contract  terms  will  be. 

Last  year  nobody  could  predict  how 
much  money  was  going  to  be  spent  under 
the  terms  of  these  concessional  sales 
with  any  one  particular  country,  and 
that  is  true  this  year. 

These  decisions  are  made  downtown 
by  a  faceless  group,  an  interagency  body, 
it  is  called,  and  it  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  OM6,  Treasury,  AID, 
National  Security,  National  Defense,  and 
Agriculture. 

What  it  amounts  to  is  a  $435  million 
slush  fund.  We  have  no  control  over  that. 
All  of  this  money  can  be  provided  for 
countries  like  Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  as 
a  military  foreign-aid  program,  and  the 
Congress  has  nothing  to  say  about  it. 
If  we  want  to  provide  foreign  aid  for 
those  countries,  then  we  ought  to  provide 
it  under  our  specific  foreign-aid  appro- 
priation program.  We  give  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  in  the  form 
of  a  slush  fund  to  this  faceless  body  that 
none  of  us  can  identify,  and  they  can  do 
with  the  money  as  they  please. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  nNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado on  the  point  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing, and  to  add  further  that  each  year 
we  have  a  great  ordeal  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  picking  apart  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  piece  by  piece,  and  yet  give  al- 
most no  attention  whatever  to  this  very 
substantial  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  These 
concessional  sales  contracts  are  generally 
in  excess  of  30  years,  and  provide  for  a 
grace  period  and  a  small  rate  of  interest. 
But  there  are  no  requirements  on  where 
this  $435  million  will  go  or  as  to  how 
much  shall  be  provided  under  its  terms 
to  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  or  any  other 
country.  It  is  only  this  faceless  group 
downtown  that  decides  where  it  is  to  go. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  money 
under  title  I,  which  is  approximately 
$300  million,  that  has  come  back  to  the 
Government,  and  is  being  spent  as  this 
group  decides,  in  areas  that  they  please, 
as  the  result  of  repayments  of  these  pre- 
vious contracts. 

Right  now  we  have  proposed  by  the 
group  to  the  Congress  that  under  the 
total  of  title  I  and  title  n,  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  receive  only  $78  million,  the  Mid- 
^e  Estst  will  receive  under  titles  I  and  n 
only  $41  milUon,  Africa  will  receive  only 
$56  million,  but  under  the  present  pro- 
posal, Cambodia  and  Vietnam  wiU  re- 


ceive approximately  45  percent  of  the 
total  of  the  $435  million. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  under  the 
agricultural  conditions  as  they  are 
around  the  world,  with  famine  facing 
everyone  in  the  world,  or  at  least  in  these 
underdeveloped  coxmtries  who  want  to 
make  progress,  that  no  country  should 
be  entitled  to  receive  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  this  amount. 

This  would  be  aimed  principally  at 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  they  would  get 
$42.5  million  for  each  coimtry  as  a  maxi- 
mum and  the  balance  would  be  spread 
around  the  other  needy  nations  in  the 
world. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  feel  I  should  oppose  this 
amendment  primarily  because  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  food  for  peace  program, 
and  we  do  have,  then  it  strikes  me  as  we 
should  put  the  food  for  peace  hi  the 
place  where  it  is  most  greatly  needed, 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  peace,  or 
because  of  the  conditions  of  the  people. 

I  do  not  know  offhand  what  the  ef- 
fects of  this  amendment  will  be.  I  do 
represent  the  viewpoint  of  the  commit- 
tee which  brings  the  bill  before  the 
House.  I  would  hope  the  House  will  keep 
the  bill  intact.  Mr.  Passman  is  having 
hearings  on  these  matters  at  the  present 
time.  As  the  Members  know,  I  have  not 
voted  for  the  foreign  aid  bill,  although 
the  chairman  of  that  appropriations  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Passman)  and  I  are  very 
close  friends  and  have  worked  together 
for  a  long  time. 

But  I  do  think  that  in  this  area,  cer- 
tainly, it  would  be  well  to  let  those  who 
are  expert  in  this  area  decide  these  mat- 
ters as  Eigainst  deciding  them  off-the-cuff 
here  on  the  floor.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  effect  of  the  amendment  will 
be.  The  foreign  aid  bill  is  the  place  to 
deal  with  this  subject,  in  my  opinion,  as 
against  going  coimter  to  the  composite 
view  that  is  presented  in  the  bill  before 
us. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  vote  the 
amendment  down  and  deal  with  the  for- 
eign aid  program  when  it  comes  to  us  in 
the  proper  form  and  at  the  proper  tune. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  debate  we  w'ent 
into  this  colloquy.  I  hate  to  do  it  again, 
but  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers who  were  not  present  at  that  time. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  $435  million  can 
be  spent  as  this  interagency  committee 
determines  under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing; yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Is  it  not 
true  that  they  can  decide  to  give  all  the 
money,  under  whatever  terms  and  condi- 
tions, without  repayment.  If  they  so  de- 
cide? 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
probable.  The  gentleman  has  expressed 
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himself  on  foreign  aid  for  a  long  time.  I 
do  think  it  stiould  be  dealt  with  by  those 
'«iio  are  not  expert  in  that  area.  Insofar 
as  dividing  it  up  and  limlttng  its  distrlbu- 
tioo,  I  do  not  fed  <iuaimed  to  do  that.  I 
do  not  want  to  substitute  my  Judgment, 
becftose  I  do  not  have  that  kind  of  spe- 
cific information,  for  the  judgment  of 
those  who  deal  directly  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OR06S.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi think  we  ought  to  retain  some  con- 
trol over  the  expenditure  of  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars,  no  matter  In  what  form  it 
may  be?  Why  do  we  delegate  all  of  this 
power,  as  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
says,  to  some  faceless  bureaucracy  down- 
town? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  certainly  agree  with 
ms  colleague  from  Iowa,  but  I  do  not 
have  sufficient  information  to  make 
these  decisions.  I  am  not  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  I  feel  they  are 
more  competent  to  make  policy  decisions 
because  this  is  one  of  their  basic  respon- 
sibaities.  Actually,  the  Department  of 
Asrkulture  is  mahily  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  commodities.  Policies  on  in- 
tcmatiopal  affairs  are  established  else- 
where. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  niunber 
otf  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorada  I  think  the  amendment  is 
ciearly  warranted  by  facts  and  the  law 
•nd  the  circumstances  surrounding  what 
wc  like  to  call  the  food  for  peace  mro- 
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I  have  tremendous  respect  for  the 
eommittee  chairman.  In  fact,  in  the  days 
n^cn  I  served  that  pro-am  as  Deputy 
Director  for  Food  for  Peace,  we  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  taking  his  counsri 
and  guidance  in  trying  to  make  the  pro- 
gram effective  for  our  country.  Those  are 
^e  days  bock  in  the  early  1960's  when 
we  had  surpluses. 

We  had  a  desire  also  to  help  develop- 
ing countries  pull  themselves  together 
and  get  their  economies  going.  We  de- 
▼elcved  a  fair-minded  amiroach  to  this, 
using  our  surpluses  to  heh>  needy  coun- 
tries and  people.  Hunger  was  great  in 
those  days,  but  it  is  infinitely  greater  to- 
day, and  our  stocks  are  Low.  We  really 
do  not  have  that  much  now  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  hungry  world.  And  peace 
will  very  much  depend  cm  bow  the 
hungry  are  treated. 

There  is  an  o3A  Spanuh  expression 
which  I  will  translate  into  English: 
"Hunger  is  a  bad  adviser." 

This  kind  of  advice  is  beiikg  given  to 
people  in  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  the  Phil- 
ipiunes.  India,  and  throughout  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  By  the  year  2000 
there  win  be  600  milion  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south.  They  would  like  to  thhik 
that  our  concern  for  their  iHrogreas  is 


second  to  noae  we  danon4trate  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

What  this  amendment  would  achieve 
is  simply  this:  It  would  limit  any  single 
coimtry's  share  of  title  I  fimds  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  available  for  fiscal 

1975.  r 

And  there  are  some  90  countries  that 
desperately  need  this  kind  pf  help  for 
their  economies  and  the  r^ef  of  their 
pet^les.  Why  should  1  per4mt  of  the 
world's  population,  the  peoplfes  of  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam,  reeeive  nearly 
50  percent  of  the  scarce  f un4s  available 
\inder  title  I?  It  does  not  s^em  prc^;>er. 
Yet  it  happened  in  fiscal  19t4  much  to 
our  surprise  and  dismay.  If  f/e  examine 
it.  of  course,  we  might  be  led  ito  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a  convenient  device  to 
circumvent  what  Ccmgress  intexided  when 
it  decided  we  should  limit  dur  military 
aid  to  those  countries.  | 

Actually,  the  Indochinese  countries  are 
traditiosmlly  food  surplus  areas.  Normal- 
ly they  are  exporting  countries.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  if  they,  would  pull 
themselves  together  and  get|akmg  they 
would  be  exporting  countrieal  today.  Our 
continued  intervention  in  that  part  of  the 
world  is  preventing  this  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
rural  areas  of  Vietnam  an^  Cambodia 
there  is  plenty  to  eat.  They  Have  a  little 
trouble  with  distnbuti<»i  an^  getting  it 
to  the  cities.  What  we  ought  to  be  helping 
them  with  is  technical  assistance  to  im- 
IHTOve  distribution.  What  they  should  do 
which  we  cannot  do  for  them  is  establish 
the  poUtical  c(»iditioins  favorable  to  the 
full  exploitation  of  their  res^iirces. 

And  if  we  look  at  Bangladesh  and  the 
cuts  made  there  to  make  the  Indochinese 
program  possible,  we  woul^  wonder  if 
this  is  not  a  very  good  amendmMit.  Look 
at  the  Philippines.  Last  year  we  prac- 
tically eliminated  that  profram  for  a 
gallant  people  whose  caloric  intake  is 
distinctly  less  than  it  is  in  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chaim  Lan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  jto  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman. 

Also  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in 
1973  Cambodia  received  und  vr  this  pro- 
gram $20  million.  In  1974  t  lat  jumped 
to  $136  million,  which  was  nght  in  line 
with  our  cut  in  military  aid,  aa  with  Viet- 
nam, it  was  $149  million  in  1973  and  that 
jumped  to  $227  million  in  1974  as  Con- 
gress reduced  our  nulitary  aid.  These 
funds  all  were  used  or  could  be  used  under 
aid  for  common  defense,  so  as  we  cut 
the  military  aid  they  came  in  through 
the  backdoor  with  Public  Law  480  aid  and 
reversed  the  mandate  of  Coi^gress. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  [our  foreign 
economic  aid  program  for  jvietnam  is 
roughly  $750  million.  Thera  are  many 
ways  in  which  they  can  spenq  such  fundis 
if  food  is  a  requisite  perhafps  some  of 
it  could  go  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  luge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  r  umber  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  th^  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairma^,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  yield  tcj  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.    BINGHAM.    Mr.    Chairman, 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yleldink. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  is  £  puzzled 
as  I  am  by  the  statement  of  the  chair- 
man that  his  only  reason  forjopposing 
this  aid  is  that  he  does  not  f«el  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  the  way  in  wuch  these 
funds  should  be  distributed.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  the  way  the  bill  m  drafted 
the  matter  is  left  entirely  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  do  as  it  pleases  and  Con- 
gress abdicates  any  responsibility  it  has 
in  that  regard.  | 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  That  is  subetan- 
tially  correct  and  in  fact  in  many  ways 
the  problem  is  worse  than  that.  I  ap- 
preciate tlie  gentleman  pointing  that  out 
to  the  House  and  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self also  to  that  point. 

If  I  could,  I  would  address  some  re- 
marks to  the  chairman  on  the  question 
of  whether  this  amendment  essentially 
ties  the  hands  of  the  administarators  of 
the  program.  Let  me  point  out  that  to  a 
degree  what  the  Congressman  of  Colo- 
rado is  suggesting  be  done  will  not  fully 
contrcd  expenditures  of  the  Pifblic  Law 
480  program.  While  I  fuUy  suiteort  this 
effort,  this  amendment  does  not  provide 
controls  on  Public  Law  480  even  to  the 
degree  we  would  like  as  proponents.  This 
amendment  does  not  end  the  discretion 
currently  given  to  the  executi 
and  operators  of  this  progra: 
choose  to  use  it.  The  Public 
prc^ram  will  be  effectively  fi 
nonappropriated  money,  and 
even  with  this  amendment, 
be  able  to  folly  cf»trol  expen 
Public  Law  480  funds  for  Sou 
and  Laos. 

Last  year  we  saw  an  oiormou^  amount 
of  money,  approximately  $30^  millicm 
generated  in  foreign  currency  that  was 
repaid  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration from  previous  Public  Law  480 
loans.  These  repayments  and  oiher  non- 
appropriated funds  generated  moneys  for 
Public  Law  480  which  could  be  ised  with- 
out there  being  any  effective  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  limit  it.  My 
point  in  endorsing  this  particulft  amend- 
ment to  limit  to  each  of  these  countries 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  title  I 
program  deliveries,  even  with  the  omis- 
sion of  controls  on  nonappropriated 
funds,  is  this : 

If  there  is  an  extraordinary  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia,  fit  genuine 
emergency  where  starvation  ^s  a  real 
threat,  and  if  theie  is  a  reaso^i  for  the 
Congress  to  i-eevaluate  the  narrt>wnes5  of 
the  curroit  limitation  jMroposeci  by  this 
amendment,  there  has  been  precedent 
established,  as  recently  as  last  year,  to 
extend  surplus  funds  on  an  urgent  basis. 
In  addition,  the  fimds  remain  that  we 
cannot  get  to  in  the  context  of  this  after- 
noon's debate  because  of  the  IftnltaticKis 
of  amending  an  appropriations  bUl.  These 
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funds  can  be  used,  and  used  vei-y  effec- 
tively, to  meet  tlie  humanitarian  needs 
of  extraordinary  situations. 

I  must  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Adoabbo)  to  su«;gest 
rather  cynically,  nonetheless,  that  even 
the  funds  allowed  by  the  passage  of  this 
ameiMimeiit  will  not  be  used  to  the  intent 
of  Congress,  expressed  today — to  reduce 
the  war  eSart. 

I  do  not  think  it  appropi-iate  to  suggest 
we,  the  proponmts  of  this  amendment, 
leave  unmet  the  argument  that  we  are 
being  overly  rigid.  There  is  at  least  $300 
miiUon  available,  to  juxige  by  last  year's 
standards,  for  obligation  in  the  Public 
Law  4.80  program.  In  paiticular.  the 
returns  In  foreign  currency,  and  in  U.S. 
currency,  in  repayments  from  prior  food 
for  peace  loans,  provide  the  resources 
necessaiy  to  meet  all  oonting^icies. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Syiokgion)  is  also  accurate  in 
making  the  observation  that  the  coun- 
tries that  had  Public  Law  480  assistance 
taken  from  them  last  year,  to  the  benefit 
of  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  are  in 
gmeral  less  self-sufficient  as  far  as  food 
jirognuns  of  their  own  ai-e  concerned, 
and  are  really  more  in  need  of  cousid- 
eraUon  and  assistance  than  just  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam. 

IHAUc  Law  480 — food  for  peace — is 
really  an  extension  of  voting  for  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  these  countries. 
It  ought  to  be  called  as  such,  and  voted 
on  with  that  consideration  in  mind. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
Is  successful  in  his  attempt  to  narrow 
this  Issue,  and  reinforce  congressional 
control  over  assistance  to  Indochina. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  I  am 
^airman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
conaniUee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 
I  Mxa.  t«ry  familiar  with  the  situation 
in  Sou^east  Asia.  I  can  state  it  Is 
touch  and  go  in  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam  now  with  Fe^>ect  to  their  food 
stQiply  hi  the  coming  year.  If  we  make  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  food  supi^, 
provided  by  the  Public  Law  480  program, 
it  Is  a  very  real  possibiUty  that  thou- 
sands of  people  could  starve  to  death. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  shifting 
popnlatian  in  South  Vietnam  smd  Cam- 
bodia in  the  form  of  refugees.  They  are 
unable  to  plant  crops  or  to  farm  so 
production  of  food  commodities  is 
greatly  reduced.  So  unless  they  receive 
a  substantial  food  import  program,  Wiey 
will  be  in  serious  trouble. 

Keep  in  mind  these  people  get  far  less 
in  quantity  of  goods  now  becaTtse  of  the 
advance  of  prices.  It  may  be  that  some- 
where along  the  way  some  reductions 
can  be  made;  but  unless  this  formula  is 
woi^d  out  scientifically,  we  may  de- 
prive those  Southeast  Asian  people  of 
the  very  bare  amount  of  food  they  need 
forezistence. 

I  would  hope  this  amendment  could  be 
voted  ^Qwn.  We  should  give  fwther 
study  to  ivtaat  we  are  getting  for  tiie 
doiUacB  ftpproptlated.  beeaiise  in  some 
lastamoes  food  costs  are  Tip  IM  percent. 


Rice  has  gone  from  7  cents  to  28  cents 
a  pound. 

So  we  have  to  take  into  aeccmnt  what 
the  money  will  buy,  on  the  basis  <rf  quan- 
tity and  not  of  the  basis  of  money. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  •aill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Is  M  not 
true  that  title  n  of  that  program  pro- 
vides help  for  those  people?  Title  I  is 
a  different  section. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Both  titles  provide 
food  assistance  to  these  countries.  It  is 
just  a  question  of  the  amount  of  food  to 
make  available.  They  are  existing  now 
on  a  very,  very  bare  minimum.  We  are 
actually  dealing  with  food  to  the  people 
of  these  countries. 

I  know  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  does  not  bring  up  a  bill 
aa  the  floor  unless  it  is  cai-ef  uUy  thought 
out  before. 

I  would  hope  we  would  not  deprive 
the  people  of  this  food. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Would 
the  gentleman  say  the  people  in  Latin 
America,  the  people  in  Africa  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  not  as  hungry  as 
the  people  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  just  as  sympa- 
thetic to  the  people  of  Latin  America  and 
Africa  or  any  other  place;  but  since  this 
amendment  would  greatly  affect  the 
people  in  Southeast  Asia  that  Is  why  I 
have  directed  my  remarks  to  this  area. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct  and  it  M  an  enormous  injustice 
to  give  45  percent  oi  these  funds  to  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  any  local  currencies  gen- 
erated from  these  commodities  provided 
under  the  Public  Law  480  program  can 
no  longer  be  used  for  common  defense 
purposes  after  July  1, 1974,  unless  speclf- 
icaSiy  anthoriaed  toy  Congress,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1973: 

Effective  July  1,  1974,  no  amount  of  any 
foreign  currency — Indadlng  prlnclpkl  and 
Interest  from  loan  lepayments — wblcb  ac- 
crues In  connection  with  any  sale  for  for- 
eign currency  undw  any  provUlcMi  of  law 
may  be  used  under  any  agreement  entered 
Into  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act,  or  emy  revision  os  extension  entered  Into 
after  swA.  date  of  any  prior  or  rabseqnent 
agreement,  to  provide  any  asstst&noe  to  any 
foreign  country  to  procure  «qulpment,  ma- 
terials, faculties,  or  services  for  the  eomnaon 
defense.  Including  internal  security,  unlress 
such  agreement  is  specifically  authorized  by 
legislation  enacted  after  such  date. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this 
amendment  is  voted  down. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  certain  that  we  imderstand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  It  does  this:  It  pro- 
vides that  no  one  country  will  receive 
more  than  10  pCToent  xA  the  total 
amount  in  the  program.  It  is  an  attempt 


to  suggest  that  an  individual  who  is 
hungry,  whether  it  be  in  the  famine  belt 
in  Africa,  or  in  the  Mideast  or  in  the  Far 
East,  should  be  treated  equitably. 

The  intent  of  this  program  is  not  for 
foreign  policy  initiative.  It  is  not  through 
indirect  means  to  support  any  military 
effort  on  the  part  of  this  or  any  oilier 
country.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is, 
to  the  extent  possible,  to  feed  hungry 
individuals. 

Therefore,  I  would  suggest  ttiat  this 
amendment  has  been  very  carefully 
drawn.  Second,  it  will  not  impair  the 
conditions  in  Southeast  Asia  immedi- 
ately, this  year,  because,  as  lias  already 
been  pointed  out,  there  are  already  $300 
million  in  the  pipeline  which  can  be 
utilized  at  the  discretion  to  phase  out. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  it  is  a  reafllnnation  that 
this  program  should  be  ntlUzed  to  feed 
the  starving  people  of  the  world, 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  not  be  sub- 
verted for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks 
smd  for  his  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  would  simply  say  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  the  Members  present  that 
the  four  countries  which  suffered  the 
most,  because  of  diversion  of  food  from 
these  title  I  funds  primarily  in  fiscal  year 
1974  were  the  Philippines.  Equador, 
Colombia,  and  Korea. 

They  suffered  greatly  because  of  the 
changes  that  were  made  in  order  to  make 
the  Vietname.se  tind  Cambodians  even 
more  pleased  with  us. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  think  that  contribution  is 
a  significant  one.  I  think  the  Membei's 
should  be  well  aware  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  to  reaffirm  the  be- 
lief of  this  Congress  that  Individuals 
should  be  treated  equitaUy,  that  the 
need  should  be  put  where  needed  by  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Obairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  in  response  to 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  in  support 
of  the  amendment,  that  this  year's  for- 
eign aid  bill,  in  contrast  to  last  yeai's. 
which  contained  $634  million  in  bequests 
for  economic  and  humanitarian  aid, 
contains  $860  milUon,  which  is  an 
increase  of  almost  25  percent  of  value. 
If  it  is  a  concern  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  that  need,  I  think  the  one  the 
gentleman  has  suggested  here  will  be  no 
loss  to  the  countries  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comment,  and  It  would 
be  to  reemphasize  the  Intent  of  this  leg- 
islation, which  was  very  carefully  drawn 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Is  to 
use  the  program  for  which  it  was  orig- 
inally Intended. 

There  is  debate  on  whether  there  is 
support  or  lack  of  supiwxt  for  specific 
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countries.  This  can  come  later,  but  let  us 
not  continue  to  subvert  this  purpose. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  tell  me  what  coim- 
tries  are  affected  primarily  by  this 
amendment?  I  understand  there  are  cur- 
rently six  countries  receiving  more  than 
10  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I 
may  reply? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are  sched- 
uled to  receive  approximately  45  percent 
of  the  fimds  of  the  full  $435  million  to 
be  spent  under  the  direction  of  this 
agency.  There  is  no  limitation,  however. 
They  can  spend  it  wherever  they  wish  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Do  I  understand  that  if 
this  amendment  carries,  that  the  aid  to 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  will  be 
cut? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Under  title 
I,  no  more  than  $42.5  million  could  be 
spent  in  this  program  in  any  country. 
The  agency  still  has  approximately  $300 
million  in  the  fxmd  to  provide  for  them 
from  repayment  contracts.  This  comes 
back  in  the  form  of  repayment  on  pre- 
vious sales. 

They  have  that  to  use  in  accordance 
with  their  discretion.  They  still  have  $350 
million  under  title  n,  and  it  is  quite  true 
that  they  can  use  that  to  provide  aid  for 
those  countries  that  are  starving,  but 
with  my  amendment  only  10  percent 
would  be  available  to  be  spent  for  any 
one  coimtry  throughout  the  whole  world, 
Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Mideast,  and 
so  forth  imder  title  I  which  is  the  conces- 
sional sales  program. 

Mr.  HUNT.  How  about  India? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  India 
would  be  limited  under  title  I  to  10  per- 
cent.    

Mr.  HUNT.  Are  they  entitled  to  10  per- 
cent now? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  No,  not 
under  title  I.  The  Interagency  Commit- 
tee can  spend  all  the  funds  wherever  they 
please  without  limitation  imder  present 
law. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  comments  just 
made  reemphasize  that  we  have  flexi- 
bility in  the  programs  and  in  the  carry- 
over, but  let  us  make  it  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  not  now  to  subvert  this  program 
first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  WnrrTEN)  there 
were — ayes  61,  noes  51. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEm>lIZl«T   OFFZXEO    BY    MR.    WTLTE 

Mr.  WYIilE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtlie:  On  page 
19,  line  2  after  the  period  Insert  a  new  sen- 


tence: "No  payment  under  the  provision  of 
Public  Law  480  shall  be  made  t4  the  United 
Nations  or  affiliate  thereof  in  Excess  of  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  annual  amount  avail- 
able to  such  organization." 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairmiin,  a  little 
earlier  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Whitten)  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, I  asked  if  he  could  tfll  me  how 
much  money  as  provided  in  Public  Law 
480  would  go  to  the  United  Nations  vmder 
the  United  Nations  Food  a^d  Agricul- 
tural Organization  program 
stood  the  gentleman  correct! 
funding  would  be  approx 
million,  but  he  did  not  kno 
in   excess   of   25   percent   o: 


I  under- 

he  said  the 

ately    $70 

if  this  was 

the   total 

amount  which  would  be  available  to  this 
organization  for  expenditure  throughout 
the  world. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  ( lut  whether 
it  is  in  excess  of  25  percent  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  available  throughout  the 
world,  so  I  thought  I  would  Just  pin  the 
amount  down  by  saying  that  imder  this 
public  law  we  will  carry  outi  the  Intent 
of  a  section  previously  added  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  appropriations  which 
states: 


to  the 


percent  is 
e  $70  mil- 


Tbat  after  the  December  31,  1973,  no  ap- 
propriation is  authorized  and  no  payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  United  Na  tions  or  any 
affiliated  agency  In  excess  of  2S  per  centum 
of  the  total  annual  assessment  i  f  such  orga- 
nization .  . . 

I  thought  that  statute  [would  and 
should  apply  to  this  bill  befcg-e  us  today. 

However,  I  have  been  informed  by 
counsel  that  that  provision  0nly  applies 
to  our  assessment  to  maintain  the  head- 
quarters at  New  York  and  tthat  would 
not  apply  to  any  other  contribution  we 
might  otherwise  wish  to 
United  Nations. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  2i 
quite  adequate,  and  that  if 
lion  which  the  gentleman  fiom  Missis- 
sippi suggests  will  be  provided  to  this  or- 
ganization Is  In  excess  of  23  percent  of 
the  total  amount  available  |o  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organizatiofa  and  other 
volimtary  agencies  of  the;  U.N.,  the 
amount  should  then  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly. I  do  not  think  it  will; be  reduced 
by  very  much,  but,  as  I  say,  t  just  could 
not  put  a  handle  on  the  a  :tual  figure 
and  no  one  could  tell  me  he  amount 
for  sure. 

I  believe  this  amendment  goes  to  the 
core  of  what  I  intended  to  ^  o,  and,  if  I 
heard  the  gentleman  fromj  Mississippi 
correctly,  I  believe  he  indicated  a  little 
earlier  in  our  colloquy  that  hi  would  sup- 
port such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  th<  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chai-man,  I  am 
not  in  position  to  do  so.  Of  <  ourse,  I  am 
in  the  position  in  which  the  chairman  of 
a  committee  usually  finds  hinlself ,  that  of 
having  to  defend  the  position  of  the  bill. 

I  am  afraid  I  did  not  follow  the  gentle- 
man's position  as  much  as  I  thould  have, 
but  I  have  been  talking  witii  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  and  have  been  trying  to 
get  as  many  of  the  facts  as  :  could. 


$38  mil- 
is  a  con- 
;>rganiza- 
for  the 
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I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  u%a,  but 
as  I  imderstand  it,  the  limitation  of  25 
percent  is  the  assessed  c<nitrlbUtion  and 
does  not  apply  to  any  contribution  that 
is  over  and  above  that  which  is  assessed. 
That  being  true,  I  would  think,  as  I  said 
earlier,  that  the  floor  is  hardly  the  place 
to  decide  these  matters,  since  we  do  have 
committees  that  deal  with  this  subject  on 
foreign  affairs  and  we  do  have  commit- 
tees which  handle  the  appropriations  for 
foreign  organizations  of  which  we  are  a 
member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  forced  to  op- 
pose the  gentleman's  agreement,  and  I 
say  frankly  that  part  of  my  reason  for 
doing  so  is  that  this  is  not  the  place  av 
occasion  to  do  it.  I  do  imderstand  the 
gentleman's  position,  and  to  tne  best  of 
my  belief,  the  limitation  of  2*  percent 
does  apply  only  to  the  assessment.  I  am 
now  told  the  actual  amount  is  $47  mil- 
lion, as  against  the  figure  whi^h  I  gave 
earlier.  | 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  feels 
the  necessity  of  opposing  thi4  amend- 
ment. 

I  found  out  also  that  there  la 
Hon  more  in  this  bill  this  year  i 
trlbution  to  these  voluntary 
tions  than  there  was  In  the  bi] 
fiscal  year  1974. 1  had  thought  df  putting 
in  an  amendment  which  would  reduce 
the  $427  million  by  the  amount  of  $38 
million  which  is  in  excess  of  thk  amount 
which  we  appropriated  through  this 
Congress  last  year.  However,  X  thought 
perhaps  that  might  be  a  greateii  cut  than 
we  should  make  at  this  time,  and  that  the 
cut  would  reduce  our  contribution  below 
the  25-percent  figure  which  Is  the  per- 
centage we  have  expressed  in  the  law 
previously. 

So  I  simply  used  the  figures  srhich  we 
have  enacted  into  law  and  I  used  the 
same  language  which  was  enacted  into 
law  in  Public  Law  92-544  bade  in  Oc- 
tober 25,  1972.  I 

It  is  my  feeling  that  other  nations  in 
the  world  should  contribute  to 'these  or- 
ganizations to  a  greater  exteiit.  I  feel 
they  should  contribute  also  to  these 
United  Nations  organizations,  and  that 
they  should  contribute  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  resources  and  money  avieulable  to 
be  dispensed  or  distributed  to  the  United 
Nations  organizations,  and  I  believe  the 
25-percent  figure,  as  propose^  in  my 
amendment,  to  be  a  more  than)  adequate 
share  to  be  contributed  by 
States^ 

I,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
port  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chair 
in  opposition  to  the  amendmer 

I  repeat  again  that  I  do  no^ 
is  the  place  to  decide  this  matter.  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated  and  this  matter  will  be  dealt 
with  in  another  way.  | 

In  principle,  I  certainly  can  agree  with 
the  argwnents  which  have  bfen  made 
by  my  colleague,  but  the  amendment  at 
this  point,  since  it  is  admitted  that 
neither  of  us  has  the  facts  or  f  gures  be- 
fore us  and  since  the  latest  information 
is  to  the  effect  that  this  is  not  in  viola- 
tion due  to  the  fact  it  is  not  p  irt  of  the 
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assessment,    certainly    should   not    be 
adopted  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BINQHAlii.  Mr.  C3iairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yleid? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the 
gentleman  is  saying  this  does  not  have 
to  do  with  an  assessment,  but.  rather, 
with  a  voluntary  contribution  to  the 
agency;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  As  I  said,  that  is  my 
understanding.  Now.  maoiax  as  my 
knowledge  is  ooacerxked.  I  cannot  say  I 
am  certain  I  am  right.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  think  we  should  defeat 
the  amendment  at  this  point,  because  I 
have  not  heaxd  anybody  who  has  pro- 
fessed to  know  the  full  facts  about  it. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  I  certainly  join  the 
chairman  in  that  regard  and  point  out 
that  if  it  is  a  volimtary  contribution,  as 
be  ii&s  said,  then  the  25-percent  prin- 
ciple does  not  apply  and  has  not  applied 
in  otho*  cases. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  agree  with 
the  chairman.  If  we  adopt  this  limita- 
tion, it  would  be  impossible  for  this  coun- 
try to  come  to  the  assistance  of  any 
countries  or  areas  of  the  world  that  may 
have  a  serious  food  problem  unless  other 
nations  came  in  also,  upon  a  prior  agree- 
ment with  all  other  assisting  nations, 
which  would  make  our  contribution  25 
percait  of  whatever  the  total  may  be. 
For  that  reason  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Will  the  gentlanan 
yi^d? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Did  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  this  was  involun- 
tary or  that  it  was  not? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing it  is  voluntary  and  it  is  not  a  part  of 
the  assessment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  It  is  certainly  not  vol- 
untary as  far  as  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  are  concerned,  if  I  read  the 
mood  of  the  people  correctly. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  colleague  and  I 
kind  of  view  the  attitude  of  the  people 
alike,  as  he  well  knows,  but  I  think,  with 
as  little  information  as  we  have  at  this 
point,  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mow  to  strike  the  requisite  ntimber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemEm 
from  Ohio,  because  I  think  it  is  a  reason- 
able f  ormida. 

This  country  has  been  doing  more 
than  its  share  In  contributians  to  the 
United  Nations,  niis  amendment  merely 
abides  by  the  basic  formula  already 
established  for  our  cotmtry  as  it  relates 
to  assessment.  It  is  a  celling,  and  I  think 
it  is  an  appropriate  one. 


If  Z  read  the  mood  of  msmy  of  the 
people  of  this  country  correctly  on  the 
basis  of  the  mail  which  I  have  received 
they  feel  that  time  has  come  to  begin 
to  set  ceilings  with  the  United  Nations. 
This  only  applies  to  title  I,  as  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
did.  I  feel  the  amendment  is  appropriate 
and  in  conformity  with  other  formulas 
which  our  country  has  applied  to  inter- 
national agencies. 

The  gentleman  is  to  be  complimented 
for  offering  it,  because  it  is  offered  in 
consideration  of  our  country  which  is 
actually  overcontributing  in  this  area. 

So  I  hope  that  Members  will  feel 
persuaded  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  been  thoughtful  in  the  way 
he  presented  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wyuk)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Wylie)  there 
were — ayes  29,  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  numerous 
Members  ask  me  what  we  could  do  to 
speed  up  these  proceedings,  or  reach 
some  agreement  on  the  time  so  that  those 
who  have  commitments  could  get  out  of 
town  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  Members  to  say  that  all  debate  on 
this  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
end  at  5:30? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  5:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.s,sissippi? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  aU  debate  on  this  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  5:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  committee  must  complete  the 
reading  of  the  bill  before  such  a  motion 
could  be  entertained. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Ar.RiCTri.TtmE  Stabii-tzatiok  and  Conservation 
Service 
salaries  anb  exi»enses 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion S«Trice,  including  expenses  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  programs  authorized  by  title 
ni  of  the  Agricultural  Adj\istment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended  (7  U£.C.  1301-1393) ;  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (7U.SX;.  1101-1161); 
sections  7  to  15,  16(a),  16fb),  16(d).  16(e), 
16(f),  16(1),  and  17  of  the  Soil  ConservHtion 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  Bud 
supplemented    (16    XJB.C.    690g-590q) ;    the 


Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  (87  Stat.  221  to  246);  subtitles  B  and  C 
of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  (7  U.8.C.  1881-1837, 
1802-1814,  and  1816) ;  tfce  Water  Bank  Act 
(16  U.8.C.  1301-1811>;  and  laws  pertaining 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  •172,- 
332,000;  Provided,  That,  la  additloa,  not  to 
exceed  »8S.89£.000  may  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  this  appropriation  from  tbe 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  fund  (in- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $35,377,000  under  the 
limitation  on  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
administrative  expenses) ;  Provided  furthrr. 
That  otber  funds  made  avalla,ble  to  the 
AgrlctUtural  StablUzatioti  and  Cooaervatton 
Service  for  authoriaed  activities  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  and  merged  with  this  appiropri*- 
tlon:  Provided  Jurther,  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  employment  pur- 
suant to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  UB.C. 
2225).  and  not  to  exceed  tlOOvOOO  shaU  l>e 
available  for  employment  under  6  UJ3.C. 
3109 :  Propided  fvrther.  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  (1)  to  Influence  the 
vote  in  any  referendum;  (2)  to  influence 
agricultural  legislation,  except  as  permitted 
in  18  U.S.C.  1913;  or  (3)  for  salaries  or  other 
expenses  of  niembers  of  county  and  com- 
munity committees  established  pursuant  to 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  AUotment  Act.  as  amended,  for 
engaging  in  any  activities  other  than  advisory 
and  supervisory  duties  and  delegated  pro- 
gram functions  prescribed  In  administrative 
regulations. 

AMKITDMEIfT    OFJTHM    BT    KB. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amgnrinrifnt  offered  by  Mr.  Pets^:  On 
page  3,  line  19,  after  the  period  add  the 
following : 

"No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  by  this  act  afaall  be  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  person^  wtio  formu- 
late cr  carry  out  a  price  support  program  for 
the  1975  crop  of  peanuts." 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  that  I  am  offer- 
ing now  is  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  peanut  support  program. 

I  think  it  is  most  Important  at  this 
time  that  the  House  take  a  good  look  at 
what  permanent  legislation  really  does. 

For  those  Members  who  may  not  be 
aware  of  it,  the  peanut  legislation  was 
passed  in  1938,  and  it  is  what  is  known 
as  "permanent  legislation."  The  only 
chance  the  Congress  has  to  make  any 
changes  in  this  legislation  is  the  de^^ce 
I  am  using  right  now. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  peanut  bill.  I 
have  heard  several  times  today  the  ex- 
pression that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  people  speaking  sup- 
port a  free  market  system. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  free 
market  system  than  that  which  is 
brought  about  by  this  peanut  legisla- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Members  are 
aware  of  this,  but  I  was  shocked  to  find 
out  that  if  I  owned  40  acres  of  land 
today,  let  us  say  in  Georgia,  that  is  good 
peanut  country,  and  I  wanted  to  grow 
peanuts,  I  would  be  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing the  peanuts  that  I  grow  by  law,  be- 
cause if  I  sow  them  I  would  be  fined  75 
percent  of  the  market  price  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

If  one  independently  wanted  to  grow 
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peanuts  on  more  than  1  acre  of  land, 
one  just  cannot  do  it. 

In  a  free  economy  in  America,  today, 
this  seems  inconceivable  to  me,  but  that 
is  the  law. 

Also  a  point  is  going  to  be  raised  today 
on  the  so-called  accuracy  of  figures.  I 
think  many  of  the  Members  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  raising  this  question. 
What  I  have  in  my  hand  here  is  a  GAO 
report.  Tliis  was  published  in  April  1973. 

The  figures  from  this  GAO  report  are 
on  this  chart  so  that  all  the  Members, 
perhaps,  can  see  this.  Where  it  says 
"losses,"  this  means  losses  to  the  tax- 
payer each  year.  There  are  factual  fig- 
ures; these  are  not  made-up  figures. 
These  losses  in  the  period  of  time  shown 
here,  which  is  from  1962  to  1972,  repre- 
sent $513  million. 

The  GAO  in  its  report  in  1968  called 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
make  a  change  in  this  peanut  program. 
In  1973  on  the  front  page  of  their  pro- 
gram they  say, 

The  need  Intensifies  to  amend  legislation 
to  reduce  Oovemment  losses  on  peanut  price 
support  programs. 

On  the  inside  it  outlines  what  is  an- 
ticipated to  happen.  The  interesting 
thing  is  that  in  1973-1974  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years  the  losses  to  the  Gov- 
enunent,  to  the  taxpayer,  were  down  to 
under  $4  million.  Everybody  points  to 
this  as  though  this  is  a  wonderful  oc- 
complishment.  The  projections  for  this 
next  year,  the  year  following,  and  the 
year  following  that,  are  that  this  pro- 
gram will  cost  Is  nearly  one-half  billion 
dollars. 

The  question  is.  Why  was  the  loss  so 
small  this  last  year?  We  had  in  the 
major  peanut-growing  countries — South 
Africa  and  Nigeria — a  major  drought, 
and  for  once  the  world  marketplace 
came  up  to  this  fake  price  that  we  force 
In  the  United  States.  Do  the  Members 
realize  that  we  make  the  American  con- 
sumer pay  twice  as  much  for  peanuts  as 
the  world  market — double? 

I  am  delighted  to  see  peanuts  being 
consumed.  It  does  my  heart  good,  t>e- 
cause  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  anybody.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  hurt  the  peanut 
grower. 

I  heard  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  before,  say.  What  is  good  for 
New  York  or  Kentucky  is  good  for  the 
country,  and  no  section  wants  to  hurt 
another  section  of  the  country.  I  could 
not  agree  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  What  I  am  asking  for  is 
fairness  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  even  to  the 
peanut  growers,  because  if  these  people 
need  help,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
disguised  in  this  bill  as  though  we  are 
doing  something  for  the  peanut  industry 
and  simply  paying  poor  people.  If  the 
poor  people  need  help  in  Georgia,  let  us 
give  Uiem  the  help  they  are  entitled  to, 
the  way  everybody  else  in  the  country 
Is  entitled  to  it,  but  not  under  a  phony 
system.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  here. 

I  think  that  we  should  recognize  that 


most  of  the  small  farms  in  this  coimtry, 
the  peanut-growing  farms,  do  not  grow 
their  own  crops,  but  they  leaae  the  land 
and  they  get  a  subsidy  In  effect  of  $100 
to  $150  an  acre.  The  bigger  farmers  take 
over.  We  have  seen  this  in  every  one  of 
these  subsidy  programs.  I  £un  lust  trjring 
to  suggest  to  the  Members;  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  repeatedly 
said  he  is  opposed  to  subsidy  programs. 

In  the  move  today  the  peaout  people, 
the  peanut  interests,  have  saW,  We  are 
ready  to  come  out  with  a  new  I  ill,  and  we 
are  ready  to  make  some  chan  ?es.  I  con- 
gratulate them,  and  I  will  be  wiUing  to 
support  their  changes  if  they  ire  mean- 
ingful. 

But  today  let  us  pass  this  a  nendment 
that  in  the  year  1975,  unless  tl  lere  is  new 
legislation,  will  eliminate  thif  program, 
and  that  is  what  I  think  we  should  do. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  a  ly  idea  as 
to  the  proposed  legislation  whi  n  it  would 
go  into  effect? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  if  we  have  new  legislatio  i? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  :  f  the  new 
legislation  is  passed,  does  the  gentleman 
know  when  it  would  become  effective? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  the  new  legislation 
that  is  being  proposed  and  t  lat  I  have 
seen  on  the  peanut  subsidy  |)rogram  is 
brought  out  I  think  thera  are  still 
changes  to  be  made  to  it  and  I  would 
be  willing  to  support  any  compromise- 
type  legislation,  but  I  must  say  if  we 
continue  this  program,  and  incidentally 
if  we  pass  this  amendment  to<  [ay  we  will 
not  be  prohibiting  the  right  of  Jie  peanut 
growers  to  come  back  to  the  i  oor  of  the 
House  with  a  decent  and  fair*  bill,  and  I 
think  if  we  do  not  pass  this  aknendment 
we  are  going  to  be  in  a  plade  we  have 
been  in  for  the  last  nearly  36' years  in  a 
program  that  has  cost  us  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  I  just  do  not  think  it  is  fair. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I. would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  for  the  ithird  time 
if  he  has  any  idea  when  the ;  legislation 
will  go  into  effect  that  has  beeh  proposed 
by  the  department  and  the  gi  owers  and 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  assume  whe  i  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  it. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  P(  ir  the  1975 
crop  year,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
which  is  what  he  is  trying  to  eliminate. 
He  says  he  will  support  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  In  spite  of  my  amend- 
ment being  passed  and  if  the  Congress 
wishes  to  change  or  amend  that  bill  and 
we  go  to  a  1975  program  fdr  peanuts, 
then  they  can  act  for  the  fljst  time  in 
36  years,  then  I  will  support  :  t.  It  is  not 
that  I  am  against  agriculture  tf  farmers. 
I  am  wiUing  to  support  the  ci  ittle  grow- 
ers who  desperately  need  heli .  I  am  not 
trying  to  pick  on  any  industry,  and  I 
hope  the  Members  will  su  >port  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairmsui,  I  move  to  strike  tlie  requisite 
number  of  words  and  I  rise  injopposition 
to  the  amendment. 
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Frankly  I  am  quite  delighted  to  have 
my  friend,  the  gentl^nan  frdm  New 
York,  offer  this  amendment,  u,  is  not 
often  the  Agriculture  Committed  gets  an 
instant  expert  on  agriculture 
gentleman  has  been  with  lis 
months  and  he  is  making  a  grat  con- 
tribution in  his  own  way,  but  Iqt  us  put 
this  thing  into  perspective. 

Certainly  the  present  peanut 
is  indeed  antiquated  to  some  degree. 
Times  have  changed.  But  let  me  assure 
the  Members  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  the  peanut  legisla- 
tion that  I  have  an  appointment  Tues- 
day morning  with  Mr.  Kenneth  prick  and 
Mr.  Bill  Lanir  and  an  Under  Secretary  to 
work  out  the  final  and  complete  details 
on  a  new  peanut  bill  which  wUl  to  all 
practical  purposes  answer  whatever  crit- 
icism the  gentleman  f rc»n  New  "5(ork  has. 

After  considering  the  amendi)ient  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman,  I  find  I  he  does 
not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  agricultural 
program  at  all  but  merely  says  that  no 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  by 
this  act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  personnel  which  formulate  or  carry 
on  a  price  support  program  for  the  1975 
crop  of  peanuts.  I  suppose  that  lis  about 
the  only  thing  he  could  find  id  the  bill 
that  would  be  germane  to  %h% 
question  and  he  had  to  have 
and  that  is  it.  But  at  least  it  bij 
matter  into  focus. 

I  assure  every  Member  of  thl 
that  unless  the  administration  continues 
its  stalling  tactics  and  if  they  will  bring 
forth  a  bill  which  has  been  promised  for 
Tuesday  morning,  that  the  bill  will  be 
brought  to  the  House  floor,  waich  an- 
swers the  gentleman's  criticism  which 
with  great  pride  the  gentleman  has  put 
forth. 

As  far  as  the  open  end  reduction,  if 
the  gentlemsm  does  not  know  w|iat  that 
means,  and  perhaps  he  does  nbt  know 
what  it  means,  one  plants  over  and  above 
the  legal  allotments,  so  that  smswers  that 
criticism,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolinja.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment, whatever  it  may  have  or  may  not 
have  is  certainly  one  of  the  iiost  ill- 
timed  on  the  appropriation  bin  that  I 
know  of  since  I  have  been  her^  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  solemn  promise  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman  that,  unless 
I  am  outvoted  in  the  committed  or  sub- 
committee, the  Members  will  l^ave  the 
right  within  a  few  short  weeks  to  pass 
judgment  on  new  legislation  which  I  am 
positive  would  answer  whatever  criti- 
cism, if  at  all  possible,  the  gqntleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser) 
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Mr.  PEYSER.  On  the  open-^nd  pro- 
gram the  gentleman  is  speakiiig  of,  in 
the  new  legislation,  does  that  qpen-end 
reduction  come  imder  any  allocation?  In 
other  words,  could  a  new  farmer  come  in 
and  get  an  equal  allocation  tha^  the  old 
farmer  gets? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Caroliija.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  asked  tJie  Question, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  better  in- 
formed. We  have  imder  the  present  pro- 
gram acreage  allotments,  historical  ac- 
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reage  allotments.  At  the  present  time  we 
must  abide  by  the  allotments.  Under  the 
proposed  legislation  which  is  approved, 
by  the  way,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Butz,  we  will  move  into  the 
second  phase,  what  is  known  as  an  open- 
end  production.  The  answer  is  yes,  a  new 
open-end  program  would  provide  for  ad- 
ditional peanut  production.  Does  that 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  No.  I  am  very  familiar 
with  the  proposed  legislation 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  is,  because  I  have 
not  seen  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
what  has  been  discussed.  My  belief  is, 
the  farmer  that  comes  in  is  not  eligible 
under  the  same  allocation  schedule  or 
the  same  parity  program  as  the  historicsd 
fanner  that  is  being  protected  xmder  the 
new  legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct.  He  would 
be  entitled  to  only  a  partial  support, 
based  on  economic  factors,  which  would 
be  only  sensible  and  feasible  imder  a 
fair  and  workable  program. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
would  he  tell  the  Members  of  the  body 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  Peyser  amendment;  is  he 
familiar  with  the  position  the  Depart- 
ment has  taken? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Administrator, 
Mr.  Prick,  to  state  to  this  body,  speaking 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Department, 
that  they  desire  a  continuation  of  the 
peanut  program.  Let  me  qualify  that  by 
sajring,  certainly  not  the  present  pro- 
gram, but  the  new  program. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  that 
even  if  we  pass  a  new  program  this  would 
also  eliminate  funding  in  1975. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathis  of 
C3teorgia  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina  was  allowed 
to  pr<x:eed  for  an  additional  3  minutes.) 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  a  further  question, 
then  as  he  imderstands  the  position  of 
the  Department,  it  would  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Peyser  amendment;  is  that 
a  (j^orrect  assumption  on  my  part? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  would 
assume  by  implication  that  if  this  Pey- 
ser amendment  prevails,  there  would  be 
no  program  in  1974  or  1975,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  there  would  be  no  funds  to 
provide  the  administrative  personnel;  so 
to  answer  the  question,  I  believe  by 
implication  it  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Frick  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  amendment  means 
no  money  could  be  used  for  the  stated 
purposes,  even  if  a  completely  new  law 


were  enacted  before  the  1975  crop  were 
put  in? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  will 
read  it  exactly: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  the  amendment  sbaU  be  used 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  personnel  to  formulate 
or  carry  out  a  price  support  program  for  the 
1975  CK^  of  peanuts. 

It  does  not  say  old  or  new. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  says  a  price.  It  does 
not  say  the  present  price  program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  No;  it 
does  not. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  amendment  would 
make  absolutely  useless  any  new  law, 
unless  we  could  get  back  the  appropria- 
tion also. 

Ml-.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  May  I 
state  that  in  North  Carolina  we  call  this 
the  "Catfish  amendment."  Where  the 
fisherman  takes  a  small  fish  and  prom- 
ises not  to  hurt  him — then  proceeds  to 
cut  the  insides  out  of  the  little  fish  and 
that  is  what  this  amendment  does.  It 
guts  the  whole  program. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  an  excellent  case  against 
this  amendment,  stating  it  properly  and 
adequately.  The  precipitous  cutoff  of  a 
program  of  this  kind  would  be  irrepara- 
bly damaging. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  ably  and  adequately 
argued  against  this  amendment.  I  sup- 
port his  position.  To  precipitously  elimi- 
nate this  program  would  be  disastrous  to 
this  important  segment  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  notice  was  given 
that  the  pending  amendment  would  be 
offered,  I  have  talked  to  many  of  you 
personally  about  it. 

This  amendment,  according  to  its  spon- 
sors and  supporters,  is  presented  as  an 
economy  measure.  The  small  sum,  com- 
pared to  the  total,  and  as  to  that  matter 
to  the  huge  programs  recently  enacted,  is 
literally  and  truly  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Very  frankly,  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered in  prejudice  and  is  obviously  one 
which  has  an  appeal  to  some  who  only 
l(X)k  at  the  surface.  I  am  aware,  of  course, 
that  few  of  you  have  peanuts  produced 
in  your  district  but  all  of  you  have  an 
interest  in  this  commodity  which  is  tre- 
mendously important  to  some  areas  of 
this  country. 

Although  peanuts  are  actually  pro- 
duced in  only  a  few  areas  of  the  Nation, 
as  a  food  they  affect  everyone.  The  end 
products  are  a  big  business  in  this  coun- 
try and  highly  important  as  protein  food, 
and  important  to  the  economy. 

The  peanut  program  has  worked  well. 
There  is  no  other  part  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram which  has  had  more  discipline  by 
those  benefiting  from  it  than  has  the 
peanut  program.  All  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry have  been  concerned  with  any  ex- 
cessive costs  and  have  consistently  ex- 
erted efforts  to  make  it  the  sound  opera- 
tion that  it  is. 

Tlie  figures  presented  by  the  support- 


ers of  the  amendment  are  misleading 
and  tend  to  prejudice  the  actual  facts  all 
out  of  proportion.  The  program  for  1973 
has  cost  very  little  money  and  has 
yielded  benefits  far  beyond  the  cost.  To 
read  some  of  the  'Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ters, one  would  get  the  impression  that 
this  is  a  costly  drain  on  the  taxpayers. 
It  is  no  such  thing  and  there  is  no 
rationale  of  starting  with  1955  and  citing 
costs  to  the  present  time.  This  is  like  a 
great  many  other  things.  We  can  go  back 
to  the  turn  of  the  centiuy  and  apply  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  up  to 
this  point  and  come  up  with  some  sensa- 
tional comparisons.  In  this  instance 
however,  the  figures  used  are  not  even 
relevant  to  the  present. 

In  one  of  the  letters  by  the  promoters 
and  supporters  of  this  amendment  they 
project  cost  to  taxpayers  from  1975  to 
1979  as  being  above  $1,118,000,000.  This 
is  wholly  misleading  and  simply  cannot 
be  supported  with  facts.  The  peanut  pro- 
gram has  a  very  g(xxi  chance  of  not  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  anything  in  this  pe- 
riod. For  instance,  this  figure  is  based  on 
a  resale  price  of  peanuts  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  at  not  less 
than  115  percent  of  the  loan  rate.  This  is 
misleading  because  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  long  abandoned  any  idea 
of  the  115-percent  resale  price.  Obvi- 
ously, the  estimate  by  the  USDA,  if  actu- 
ally the  Department  made  such  an  esti- 
mate, is  net  outlays  and  not  losses. 

There  is  legislation  dealing  with  this 
program  pending  in  the  Agriculture 
Conunittee  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Fullest  cooperation  is  bedng  given 
by  the  growers  association  and  others  in 
the  indiostry  to  modify  some  present  pi-o- 
visions  for  workability  and  to  reduce  the 
cost.  This  has  been  a  process  adminis- 
tratively in  cooperation  with  those  so 
vitally  affected  by  this  program  over  a 
period  of  years  and  those  efforts  \7ill 
continue.  To  completely  eliminate  the 
program  would  be  ruinous  and  I  think 
it  safe  to  predict  that  we  would  not  have 
the  production  and  the  products  of  pea- 
nuts very  long,  resulting  in  loss  of  a  valu- 
able food  and  much  higher  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  hysterical  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  I  will  not  consume 
the  entire  5  minutes,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  them  that  in  addition  to  ob- 
viously doing  devastating  harm  to  an  in- 
dustry and  an  ongoing  legislative  pro- 
gram, let  me  give  the  Members  of  flie 
Committee  a  Uttle  insight  into  what  even 
the  offering  of  an  amendment  such  as 
this  does,  at  least  to  those  of  us  who  live 
in  the  coxmtry. 

Farmers  and  agribusiness  depend  on 
bank  credit.  Inevitably,  the  farmer  and 
the  subsidy  program  or  whatever  Federal 
program  is  involved,  whether  it  be  soil 
conservation  programs  or  whatever,  his 
e-ionomic  life  is  closely  allied  to  it.  What 
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happens  today  when  a  person  goes  into 
a  bank  and  is  involved  in  a  Federal  pro- 
gram; goes  into  a  private  bank  in  the 
country?  Inevitably,  he  will  be  asked  the 
question,  "What  is  to  prevent  the  pro- 
gram that  you  have  been  operating  un- 
der for  20  or  30  years  from  being  knocked 
out  by  some  zealous  Member  of  Congress 
from  LtHig  Island  or  someplace  who.  In 
his  desperation  to  get  reelected,  might 
accidentally  knock  out  the  program?" 

Knowing  the  dedication  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pkyser)  to 
agriculture  in  general,  I  know  he  would 
not  do  any  harm  deliberately.  But,  the 
fact  is  that  it  is  the  precipitous  removal, 
without  any  planning  at  all  or  fore- 
thought, any  phaseout,  any  orderly 
process,  which  really  jeopardizes  rural 
credit  everywhere. 

That  is  not  Just  a  casual  observation; 
that  is  a  very  sincere  observation.  In  the 
hljghly  unlikely  event  that  this  should 
c<Hne  to  a  rollcall  vote  of  any  kind,  I 
would  hope  that  it  is  defeated  over- 
whelmingly so  as  to  dononstrate  to  those 
people  involved  in  rxiral  credit  the  Con- 
gress will  give  great  deliberation  and 
thought  to  the  removal  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams, and  whose  removal  would  result 
to  serious  economic  depredation  of  the 
communities  involved.       

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
Klnia.  

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amendment 
which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
funds  provided  in  the  Agrlcxilture  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  a  price-support 
program  for  peanuts. 

Although  I  am  Involved  in  a  farm  op- 
eration, I  have  never  received  a  peanut 
allotment  nor  am  I  financially  involved 
in  any  peanut  program. 

This  amendment  is  not  only  ill  ad- 
vised, but  the  cost  figures  are  sheer  f  ab- 
rleatJon.  To  say  that  the  program  win 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  $1,188,000,- 
000  between  1975  and  1979  shows  a  c<wn- 
plete  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  program  as 
well  as  a  callous  juggling  of  figures. 

The  peanut  Industry  working  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiu*  has  reduced  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram from  $55.3  million  in  1973  to  $3.9 
million  in  1974.  The  Department  and  In- 
dustry leaders  are  predicting  that  there 
win  be  no  appreciable  change  in  the  costs 
figures  over  the  next  few  years  and  the 
costs  to  the  American  taxpayers  could 
conceivably  be  reduced  to  zero. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  has  held 
numerous  hearings  on  this  subject,  and 
any  attempt  to  destroy  this  program  by 
attaching  an  amendment  on  an  appro- 
priations bill  would  seriously  damage  any 
ongoing  negotiations  between  the  par- 
ties involved. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  3rleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
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by  the  gentleman  from  Ne' 

repeal  the  farm  program. 

Do  not  be  mistaken  about  tUs  amend- 
ment. It  piuax>rts  to  repeal  t|ie  peanut 
program,  but  it  is  only  another  thrust 
aimed  at  killing  the  entire  agricultural 
program  that  has  helped  |>ring  the 
American  people  the  world's!  best  and 
cheapest  food  supply. 

This  amendment  is  t>ased|  on  gross 
misinformation  and  inaccuracy  and  if 
allowed  to  prevail,  will  signal  (the  death 
knell  of  all  our  farm  progri 

The  present  peanut  progikm  is  by 
most  Federal  standards  rather  modest 
in  cost — less  than  $4  miUionJper  year. 
Allegations  that  this  is  some  'kind  of  a 
billion  dollar  ripoff  are  only  ftements  of 
wild  imagination.  T 

Aside  from  the  absence  of  jfactual  or 
substantive  support  for  such  ^  proposi- 
tion its  cliief  mischief  lies  in  ^le  notion 
that  farm  programs  are  resp<)nsible  for 
consumer  price  increases. 

In  sincerely  hope  Uiat  thej  member- 
ship of  this  great  body — particularly  the 
membership  on  my  side  of  me  aisle — 
will  not  be  deluded  into  thinldng  that 
this  amendment,  which  today  would 
repeal  the  peanut  program  anq  tomorrow 
would  repeal  the  tobacco  program,  the 
rice  program,  the  cotton  program,  the 
feed  grain  program  and  the  wheat  pro- 
gram or  any  of  the  other  farm  programs 
that  are  essential  to  providing  farmers 
and  ranchers  with  the  tools  iof  orderly 
marketing  and  the  basis  lor  sound 
capital  financing,  can  do  anything  but 
harm  our  Nation.  1 

Will  Mils  amendment  save  any 
money?  Of  course  not.  Will  ttiis  amend- 
ment reduce  the  price  of  pecinuts?  Of 
course  not.  All  it  will  do  is  kill  the  pro- 
gram and  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
thousands  of  small  family-si^ed  peanut 
growers  across  the  land. 

You  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  talent  or  work  to 
bum  down  a  house.  It  takes  luite  a  bit 
to  build  one. 

I  hope  this  House  does  not  help  bum 
down  the  houses  of  thousands  of  i>e«mut 
growers  and  other  farmers  because  if  we 
do.  we  will  all  Uve  to  suffer  fripi  it. 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  Mr.  Chairiian,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendmekit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  again 
that  the  author  of  the  amendment  says 
that  he  would  support  a  new  program. 
The  head  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handles  peanuts  in  the  Corfcmittee  on 
Agriculture  has  assured  us  thait  there  will 
be  a  new  program.  With  thosd  two  state- 
ments having  been  made,  wlien  we  read 
this  amendment,  it  says  that  whatever 
law  we  might  adopt,  there  \vill  be  no 
money  available  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ghoiild  de- 
feat the  amendment  because  the  amend- 
ment says  that  there  will  be  no  money 
to  carry  out  any  new  progran|.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolinaj  says  that 
there  will  be  a  new  program ;  )the  author 
of  the  amendment  says  that  he  would 
support  a  new  program.  I  thlik  it  would 
be  very  imwise  for  us  now  to  prohibit  the 
carrying  out  of  a  new  progrsfn. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  peanut  program  is  very  clearly 
a  remnant  of  the  1930's  which  is  out- 
dated and  needs  reform,  and  n(«ds  re- 
form badly.  It  is  not  the  only  9ne  still 
on  the  books,  but  it  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining.  It  emt>odies  high  pr  ce  sup- 
ports and  nonrecourse  loans. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  K<  :w  York 
has  rendered  a  service  to  the  1  ouse  in 
focusing  attention  on  the  msed  for 
fundamental  reform.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  tlie  fact  that  my  goo  i  friend 
from  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Jonis)  says 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  bil  on  the 
floor  dealii^g  with  this  program.  We  will 
have  a  chance  to  change  the  peanut 
program.  I  think  that,  in  itseI^  is  an 
advance  because  presently  theie  is  no 
time  limit  on  the  legislation  for  the 
peanut  program.  Therefore,  tlis  does 
open  the  possibiUty  of  some  impr(  ivement 
in  the  bill. 

But  let  us  not  hold  our  breat  i.  If  we 
are  waiting  for  a  fundamental,  irogres- 
sive  change  in  the  peanut  pro  pram  to 
come  forth  from  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, we  are  going  to  be  badly  dis- 
appointed. 

What  is  now  proposed  is  some  sort 
of  agreement  between  the  DeFirtment 
of  Agriculture  and  the  peanut  obby,  if 
that  is  the  proper  term,  is  a  modest 
change,  actually  a  change  th4t  prob- 
ably will  not  save  10  cents  iri  appro- 
priated money  year  in  and  yeai  out.  In 
fact,  in  some  ways  the  so-calle^  reform 
is  worse  than  present  law. 

The  present  bill  guarantees  piice  sup- 
port at  75  percent  of  parity,  with  the 
grower  standing  the  cost  of  anylstorage. 
The  new  scheme  will  still  guartuipee  price 
support,  but  at  70  percent  oi  parity. 
However,  the  Government  picks  up  the 
tab  for  any  storage  expense.  It  [looks  to 
me  like  a  tradeoff.  In  addition  to  pro- 
tecting the  allotment  producers  of  pea- 
nuts at  virtually  the  same  pricej  support 
level  they  now  get,  the  new  proposal 
will  permit  others  imlimited  production 
at  something  like  42  percent  of  parity. 
The  rumor  was  around  that  the  agree- 
ment would  be  of  a  different  character 
and  would  go  to  the  target  pnce  con- 
cept that  is  now  established  ^or  feed 
grains,  wheat^  and  cotton.  If  so,  we  would 
have  something  that  would  finally  get 
peanut  production  back  on  a  r^sonable 
economic  base  with  respect  to  VVce  sup- 
ports. That  is  not  in  prospect.  The  pea- 
nut lobby  rejected  that  type  of  com- 
promise, and  it  got  the  acquiescence  of 
certain  leaders  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  go  along  with  the  same  old 
price  support  concept.  I 

It  may  well  be  that  the  language  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Peyser  is  to  restribtive.  As 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  very  porrectly 
said,  it  would  prohibit  any  pi 
ports  for  peanuts.  This  goes 
are  not  going  to  be  without  a  pe 
gram  of  some  kind  next  year 

However,  I  think,  Mr.  Chair: 
Mr.  Peyser  has  rendered  a  greait  service 
to  us,  and  I  hope  the  Members  will  be 
alert  to  the  opportunity  when  it  does 


ce  sup- 
far.  We 
,ut  pro- 

that 


come  along  late  this  summer. 
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some  fundamental  change  in  the  peanut 
program  which  will  bring  it  more  in  line 
with  the  existing  programs  perhaps  with 
the  target  price  concept.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  us  not  hold  our  breath  expecthig 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  itself 
to  produce  that  type  of  agreement. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  Isist  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  principal  ar- 
guments for  this  amendment  seems  to 
be  that  farmers  who  have  not  historically 
grown  peanuts  without  buying  an  allot- 
ment from  someone  else,  or  at  least  leas- 
ing an  allotment. 

I  am  not  for  allotments  for  any  com- 
modity that  has  not  been  previously 
covered  by  allotments.  However,  I  think 
the  Members  ought  to  know  what  they 
are  doing  when  they  abolish  a  program 
which  operates  imder  this  concept  and 
has  for  years. 

Let  us  look  at  what  happened  when 
they  put  a  limitation  on  cotton  payments. 
What  happened  was  that  the  big  pro- 
ducers quit  leasing  allotments  from  the 
small  farmers.  The  cost  of  the  program 
went  up.  Actually,  that  limitation  on 
payments  provision  increased  the  cost 
of  the  program  by  about  $8  million. 

A  lot  of  the  Members  do  not  seem 
to  realize — and  it  is  hard  to  realize  sitting 
here  in  Washington — that  there  are 
thousands  of  people  in  this  coimtry  who 
still  exist  on  an  income  of  about  $2,000 
or  less  a  year.  They  have  a  small  allot- 
ment which  they  lease  to  larger  farmers. 
From  that  lease  they  may  receive  $150, 
$300,  or  $500.  They  also  may  raise  a  Utter 
of  pigs  smd  3  or  4  acres  of  com  to  feed 
them.  These  are  poor  people.  They  may 
be  50,  60,  or  70  years  old.  They  are  not  in 
a  position  to  move  to  a  city  and  secure 
employment.  They  do  not  want  to  go  on 
welfare  in  some  city  and  are  happier 
where  they  live.  They  ought  to  be  able 
to  stay  there. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  think  it  is  so  bad 
when,  in  order  to  get  a  few  more  acres,  a 
larger  farmer  has  to  pay  a  little  fellow 
to  lease  his  acreage. 

Let  those  who  vote  for  the  amendment 
realize  they  are  hurting  the  poorest  of 
the  working  poor  and  mostly  elderly 
when  they  vote  for  this  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDERSON  OF 
ILLINOIS  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  PEYSER 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
nunols  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Peyser:  On  page  20,  line  17,  after  the  period 
add  the  following: 

"No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  by  this  act  shall  be  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  personnel  who  formu- 
late or  carry  out  the  existing  price  support 
program  for  the  1975  crop  of  peanuts." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  had  an  opportimity  to  listen 
to  most  of  the  debate  on  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  probably  some 
valid  arguments  on  botli  sides  of  the 
proposition. 


On  the  one  hand,  as  the  chart  to  my 
left  would  indicate,  this  has  been  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  costly  to  the  tax- 
payers, to  the  tune  of  $513  million  since 
the  1962-63  crop  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  read  that 
chart,  we  have  seen  a  steadily  diminish- 
ing number  of  farms  involved  in  the 
program;  the  number  is  down  from  105,- 
000  in  the  1962-63  crop  year  to  the  most 
recent  figure  of  82,000. 

However,  as  I  listened  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten)  and  others  who  spoke,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  they  did  have  some  merit  to 
their  argimient  It  seemed  that  there  is 
some  merit  to  the  argument  which  they 
offered  concerning  the  gentleman's 
amendment  as  it  is  now  worded,  which 
says,  as  the  Members  will  recall,  that 
"no  part  of  the  funds  aiqjropriated  or 
made  available  in  this  act  shall  be  used 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  personnel  to  formu- 
late or  carry  out  a  price  support  pro- 
gram for  the  1975  crop." 

The  interpretation  of  that  amendment 
would  inexorably  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  could  not  have  any  kind  of  pro- 
gram at  all.  And  it  may  well  be,  as  the 
gentleman  who  just  left  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  said, 
that  there  are  some  small  farmers  who 
would,  if  they  could  not  enjoy  the  reve- 
nue from  this  crop  and  make  their  in- 
comes in  that  manner,  be  transferred  to 
the  welfare  rolls  or  would  become  in  some 
manner  otherwise  a  charge  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

So,  very  simply,  what  I  have  attempted 
to  do  in  this  amendment  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  to  take  out  the 
words,  "a  price  support  program,"  and 
substitute  the  words,  "the  existing  price 
support  program,"  which  it  seemed  to  me 
would  give  some  impetus  and  some  in- 
centive to  the  Congress  to  fashion  a  new 
program,  one  that  would  be  workable 
and  less  costly,  and  yet  not  render  it 
completely  impossible  for  us  to  have 
some  kind  of  price  support  program  for 
the  farmers  who  are  engaged  in  this 
particular  field  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ulinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  voice  my  support  of  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment.  I  feel  that  it  puts  the 
amendment  in  good  form,  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  can  be  assured  before 
January  rolls  aroimd  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  food  stamps,  if  for  nothing  else,  in 
which  could  be  accomplished  for  funding 
whatever  price  support  program  for  pea- 
nuts does  emerge  from  Congress. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemsm  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  offered.  I  think  it  really  does  clarify 


the  situation.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Speaker  for  speaking  on  this  point,  be- 
cause it  was  not  my  intention  to  create 
this  tyije  of  problem.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment  does  clarify  it. 
I  think  when  the  new  program  comes 
out,  the  House  can  then  work  its  will  on 
the  matter,  and  we  can  have  an  effective 
program  for  peanut  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  w^ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  the  arguments,  and  I  see  no 
need  whatsoever  for  any  type  of  an 
amendment  on  this  subject,  because  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  different  price 
support  bill,  they  will  still  have  to  oper- 
ate imder  the  provisions  of  this  bill;  or 
if  we  retain  the  present  price  support 
bill,  if  we  cannot  agree  on  a  new  bill  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  we  are  still  going  to 
have  a  price  support  program. 

So  why  should  we  have  this  type  of  an 
amendment  at  all?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose both  of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think,  very  simply,  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question,  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  this  is  designed  to  offer  some 
incentive  to  the  committee  to  bring  out  a 
new  progi'am,  one  that  would  answer 
some  of  the  argmnents  that  have  been 
raised— and  I  think  they  are  legitimate 
arguments — against  the  msmner  in 
which  the  present  program  is  operating 
and  yet  not  simply  cut  off  completely  any 
possibility  for  any  kind  of  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sunendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  to  the  Peyser  amendment 
simply  cuts  money  from  the  existing  pro- 
gram, not  from  the  employees  to  fonnu- 
late  and  carry  out  a  successor  program. 
The  best  way  we  can  be  sure  we  are  going 
to  get  some  form  of  peanut  legislation 
reform  is  to  adopt  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  then  adopt  the  Peyser 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man acknowledged  in  a  sense,  indirectly, 
this  is  sort  of  a  shotgun  amendment.  It 
has  forced  the  House  to  act.  However, 
does  the  gentleman  beUeve  an  appro- 
priation bill,  anticipatory  completely,  is 
the  proper  place  to  inject  a  program  of 
this  kind? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  Speaker,  I 
think  the  argument  could  have  been 
raised  that  the  original  amendment 
probably  suffered  from  the  vice  he  men- 
tioned in  that  it  was  a  shotgun  approach, 
but  with  the  amendatory  language  I  pro- 
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pose  that  makes  It  possible  this  year  to 
work  out  a  new  program  I  do  not  think 
we  have  to  be  afraid  to  adopt  It. 

As  far  as  this  being  an  appropriate 
vehicle,  I  think  it  is  the  only  chance  we 
will  have  to  work  on  this. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  distin- 
guished l^>eaker  of  the  House  put  his 
finger  perfectly  on  the  problem  with  the 
Anderson  substitute. 

First  of  all.  working  in  the  Committee 
oo  Agriculture,  even  if  we  can  get  this 
legislation  out — and  we  do  intend  to  get 
it  out — and  this  is  something  I  can  say 
for  the  majority  of  the  members— 6till 
we  have  to  bring  It  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  it  has  to  go  to  the  Senate.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  outcome  will  be  in 
the  other  body.  So  I  think  it  Is  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  to  reject  the  Anderson 
substitute  and  tlien  in  tium  reject  the 
Peyser  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  will  be 
hi«>py  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Do 
1  understand  this  correctly:  if  the 
amendment  passed  there  could  be  no 
salaries  for  persons  to  formulate  the 
program  we  are  talking  about?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  The  gentle- 
man is  eminently  correct,  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment. 
Mr.  81SK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  want  to  Join  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
I  think  we  have  had  an  expression  here 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subconmiittee  in 
all  good  faith  as  to  what  will  happen  in 
connection  with  resolving  this  program. 
It  would  be  most  unfortimate  if  this 
amendment  should  happen  to  be  adopted. 
So  I  join  my  colleague  from  Georgia 
both  in  opposition  to  the  substitute  and 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  happy 
to  j^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Prank  McGill,  University  of  Georgia 
Extension  Service  specialist  for  peanuts 
based  in  Tifton.  estimates  that  one  of 
every  three  black  families  in  the  84  pea- 
nut producing  counties  of  Georgia  derive 
a  major  part  of  their  hvelihood  directly 
or  indirectly  from  peanuts. 

A  number  of  these  families  are  en- 
gaged directly  in  the  production  of  pea- 
nuts either  as  land  and  peanut  allot- 
ment owners,  renters,  share  farmers  or 
hired  farm  workers. 

A  much  larger  number  of  blacks,  Mr. 
McGill  states,  are  employed  in  agribusi- 
ness enterprises  that  serve  peanut  pro- 
ducers. These  activities  Include  peanut 
warehousing  and  shelling  facilities,  fer- 
tilizer imd  chemical  companies,  farm 
equipment    service    companies,    custom 
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services  for  farmers  such  as  11  ne  spread- 
ers, and  many  others. 

These  black  families,  along:  with  their 
white  neighbors,  would  suffer  disastrous- 
ly if  the  peanut  price  support  program 
were  abruptly  terminated.      | 

The  entire  industry  would  be  thrown 
Into  utter  chaos,  because  th^  handling 
and  marketing  of  the  peanut  <^op  is  f\m- 
damentally  built  around  the  rprice  sup- 
port program  that  has  been  i»  existance 
for  some  30  years.  And,  of  iourse,  the 
price  of  peanuts  to  farmers]  could  fail 
to  ruinous  levels  with  no  likely  reduction 
in  consumer  prices  of  peanul  butter  or 
other  peanut  products.  The  vilue  of  the 
peanut  crop  to  farmers  in  Georgia  this 
year  probably  will  be  between  $225,000,- 
000  and  $250,000,000.  This  wHl  represent 
some  20  percent  of  our  State'sltotal  farm 
income  from  crops.  The  Georgia  Peanut 
Commission  estimates  the  to  al  impact 
of  peanuts  on  Georgia's  econoi  ly  at  more 
than  $1  billion  aimuaUy. 

Thus  the  entire  State  and  j  ,11  its  peo- 
ple— black  and  white — will  suffer  should 
the  peanut  program  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  McGill's  estimate  that  one  of  every 
three  black  families  derive  a  major  part 
of  their  livelihood  from  pean»ts  appUes 
to  Georgia.  But  It  Is  fair  to  a«ume  that 
the  same  would  be  true  also  f  o«  Alabama, 
Florida.  North  Carolina,  and  o  a  lesser 
degree,  for  Virginia  and  Tex  is.  In  the 
Southwest,  especially  south  Texas,  a 
large  number  of  Spanlsh-Ametican  fam- 
ilies are  involved  in  the  peanii  industry. 

Mr.  McGill  is  one  of  the  for  smost  and 
most  respected  authorities  in  1  he  United 
States  on  peanuts. 

Therefore  I  urge  the  defeit  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  chauiran  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  this 
amendment,  I  hope,  will  be  d«  feated. 

These  programs  are  handled  by  ASCS 
employees  in  the  various  coimties 
throughout  the  coimtry.  This  money  goes 
to  the  person  who  might  be  ^oing  this 
work,  but  he  might  also  be  d{>ing  work 
in  many  other  programs,  in  a  variety  of 
other  things  in  connection  \(|ith  other 
crops.  If  we  deny  the  funds  here  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  referred  to, 
we  win  be  affecting  many  o^er  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  it  is  imwise  at  a  timje  Uke  this 
to  try  to  write  this  type  of  an  amend- 
ment into  an  appropriation  1  ill,  when 
that  is  not  the  matter  really  lefore  us. 
I  hope  we  will  vote  this  aifendment 
down. 

Mr.    PETYSER 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 
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Win   the    jentleman 


Mr.  PEYSER.  I  want  to  si  ly  to  my 
friend  from  Atlanta  that  I  lave  been 
there  many  times.  It  is  a  grea  city  and 
great  State. 

Second,  I  want  to  say  I  \dould  like 
to  point  out  with  regard  to  thi  s  amend- 
ment that  if  the  amendmeot  to  the 
amendment  passes  and  then  tl»  amend- 
ment passes,  it  would  In  no  was  preclude 


new  legislation  being  enacted  for  an 
adequate  amoiuit  of  funding  to  qarry  out 
ansrthlng  that  the  new  legislation  would 
have  in  it.  It  would  in  no  way  change  or 
affect  it.  I  think  we  can  do  1;,  and  I 
know  we  wiU  get  a  new  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Th(  i  gentle- 
man, I  think,  is  wrong.  He  is  simply  mis- 
interpreting what  his  amendment  will  do. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairm£»n,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  the  Peyser  and  the 
Anderson  amendments,  both  of  frhich  in 
effect,  would  destroy  a  vitally  iinportant 
peanut  price  support  program  which  has 
meant  so  much  to  coimtless  thoiisands  of 
peanut  growers  in  this  countryl  a  pro- 
gram which  has  provided  a  good  supply 
Of  petmuts  to  the  consuming  nubile  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  | 

The  proposed  amendments  have  a 
bearing  on  a  major  issue — the  question 
of  whether  or  not  an  adequate  supply 
of  high  quality  food  at  reasonable  prices 
for  all  the  consumers  of  this  Nation  will 
be  insured.  I 

Our  farm  programs  as  a  whole  and 
the  peanut  program  as  one  of  them, 
have,  of  course,  at  times  involved  the 
substantial  expenditure  of  tax  f  luBids.  But, 
the  programs  have  been  a  major  factor 
in  our  being  able  to  build  the  most  ef- 
ficient, most  productive  agricultural  sys- 
tem in  the  world.  In  fact,  our  system  of 
agriculture  is  the  envy  of  eveiy  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  gloM. 

With  our  system,  we  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  substantially  much  more  food 
and  fiber  in  any  given  year  than  is  cur- 
rently needed.  Surely  we  want  tp  main- 
tain this  enviable  position  just  as  long 
as  we  can  in  view  of  the  increasingly 
serious  worldwide  food  shortage.  P^mine 
now  stalks  some  ai-eas  of  the  woifld. 

In  most  years,  we've  been  ablel  to  hold 
a  part  of  our  productive  capacity'  in  re- 
serve. Expenditures  to  build  and  main- 
tain this  reserve  have  been  anfi  are  a 
good  investment  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. I 

Ask  yourself  where  we  would|  be  to- 
day, where  we  would  have  been  in  the 
past  year,  where  would  we  be  nejct  year, 
if  we  did  not  have  this  capacity^ 

How  can  we  provide  continued  sup- 
plies for  our  own  people  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  if  we  lack  the  « apacity 
to  produce? 

How  can  we  sell  agricultural  a  mmod- 
ities  to  the  rest  of  the  world  a]  id  thus 
improve  our  balance  of  payments,  if  we 
lack  the  capacity  to  produce? 

As  an  individual,  have  you  ever  •  bought 
of  what  a  near-miracle  it  is  tha^wher- 
ever  you  are  in  America — in  you  ■  home, 
in  a  restaurant,  in  a  supermarket,  or  in 
some  big  convention  hotel  in  New^York — 
you  have  a  plentiful,  even  bounteous, 
supply  of  fresh,  wholesome,  dtlicious 
food,  including  peanuts,  readilyf  avail 
able? 

If  we  take  this  daily  miratle  for 
granted  and  are  not  concerned  about  how 
it  comes  about,  then  we  could  eliminate 
the  cost  of  our  farm  programs.  But.  by 
doing  so,  we  would  surely  substantially 
reduce  the  capacity  of  our  agricultural 
system;  and  we  Just  might  destroy  it,  in 
which  case  millions  of  us  would  stkrve. 
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The  consequences  of  eliminating  vital 
farm  programs  at  this  time  would  In- 
evitably be  extremely  high  prices  for  food 
rather  than  the  still  relatively  low  prices 
we  have  come  to  take  for  granted.  The 
consequences  would  be  a  lack  of  food  and 
fiber —  and  thus  himger — such  as  we  have 
never  known  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent an  area  which  is  a  major  producer 
of  agricultural  commodities,  including 
peanuts.  In  fact,  the  farmers  of  the  first 
and  second  congressional  districts  of 
Nwih  Carolina  represented  by  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Walter  Joicbs  and 
myself  respectively,  grow  practically  all, 
if  not  all;  of  the  peanuts  grown  In  North 
Candlna.  And  in  a  number  of  our  coun- 
ties except  for  home  ccmsumption,  a  pea- 
nut farmo*  relies  altogether  upon  his 
production  of  peanuts  for  his  famiUes 
Ihrellhood.  Peanut  farmers  are  hard 
workers.  All  of  our  farmers  are  hard 
workers,  and  also  good  managers.  They 
have  to  be  because  their  operating  costs 
are  hl|9i,  but  imf  ortunately  their  margins 
of  profit  and  income  are  not. 

As  a  matto-  of  fact,  the  average  net 
iacoxne  from  peanuts  per  operating  farm 
is  around  $4,000  a  year.  For  all  of  the 
families  hving  on  and  operating  these 
farms,  the  average  net  income  per  fam- 
ily Is  around  $2,500. 

Fortunately,  many  of  these  farms  do 
grow  some  other  crops,  but  still  the  total 
net  income  is  low  on  average.  And,  re- 
member, the  net  income  of  a  farmer  is 
not  only  what  he  and  his  family  have 
to  live  on,  but  what  he  has  to  keep  his 
farm — ^business — going.  Salaries  are  not 
taken  out  before  hand.  In  most  cases, 
the  outcome  of  a  years  operation  is  so 
uncertain  and  dependent  on  so  many 
factors  that  they  cannot  pay  thonselves 
a  salary.  They  just  hope  they  will  have 
something  left  at  the  end  of  the  year 
with  no  debts  impald. 

I  regret  to  say  it,  but  on  some  of  the 
best  farms  In  my  district  there  are  good 
hard-working  farm  families  with  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  line  who  could 
apply  for  food  stamps,  if  they  wanted  to. 
Some  do,  and  at  times  have  to,  to  survive. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  cost  of  the  agri- 
cultural programs — and  I  favor  reducing 
ttie  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wherever  we  can  safely  do  so — has 
been  returned  to  the  public  many  times 
over  in  the  form  of  ample  suppUes  of 
high  quaMty  foods  at  relatively  low  cost. 

This  statement  is  particularly  perti- 
nent as  It  applies  to  the  peanut  program. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of  the  pea- 
nut program  as  a  percentage  of  the  farm 
value  of  the  cn^  from  1960  to  1972 
compares  quite  favorably  to  the  cost  of 
other  farm  programs  in  those  years. 

For  peanuts,  the  average  cost  was  only 
14  percent  of  farm  value,  compared  with 
56  percent  for  wheat,  19  percent  for  feed 
gprains.  anc;  41  percent  for  cotton. 

I  might  jpotiA  out  that  the  reserve 
capacity  for  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cot- 
ton in  the  past  was  maintained  essm- 
tiaUy  by  paymi^it  for  wlthhoUing  part 
of  the  land  from  inroductloD.  whai  our 
supplies  were  imdesirably  large. 

In  the  case  of  peanuts,  Uie  reserve  vras 
maintained  by  production  at  a  level 
somewhat  above  food  requirements  and 
by  the  sale  of  the  excess  In  tbe  secondary 
market  for  crushing  and  export.  Hie  cost 


of  the  peanut  program  has  been  rela- 
tively much  less. 

In  addition,  let  me  add  that  farm  pro- 
grams, including  i)eanut,  tobacco  and 
cotton  ones,  have  returned  to  the  U.S. 
Treasurj'  in  taxes  from  farm  people  and 
others  dependent  upon  farming  for  a 
livelihood  many  more  millions  of  dollars 
than  have  ever  been  expended  by  their 
Government  on  their  behalf.  Those  pro- 
posing to  destroy  our  vital  peanut  pro- 
gram today — by  a  sort  of  backdoor  ap- 
proach— have  imjustly  called  our  existing 
peanut  price  support  program  a  "feudal 
system."  That  description  seems  to  be 
saying  that  the  peanut  program  has  re- 
tarded progress  and  growth. 

But,  the  contrary  is  true,  and  abim- 
dantly  clear.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
record.  From  1960  to  1972,  production  of 
peanuts  increased  91  percent,  yield  per 
acre  increased  79  percait,  domestic  food 
use  of  peanuts  increased  44  percent,  ex- 
ports of  peanuts  increased  586  percent, 
and  the  gross  farm  value  of  the  crop  in- 
creased 78  percent. 

For  wheat,  com  and  cotton,  no  meas- 
ure of  growth  Is  as  good  as  that  shown 
for  peanuts.  Only  com  comes  close  in  in- 
creased yield  per  acre. 

There  also  seems  to  be  some  kind  of 
idea  that  the  peanut  program  prevents 
normal  shifts  in  the  ownership,  rental 
and  operation  of  farms.  However,  the 
fact  Is  that  these  shifts  occur  in  the  pea- 
nut area  just  as  they  occur  in  other 
areas. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  ttie 
minimtim  national  allotment  of  1,610,000 
acres  for  peanuts  results  In  production 
beyond  the  domestic  food  needs  in  this 
country.  And  that  Is  correct. 

The  peanuts  not  needed  for  food  have 
moved  into  the  secondary  market  for 
crashing  and  for  exporting.  This  has 
been  accomplished  only  at  some  cost  to 
the  Government  In  most  years.  But,  I 
repeat,  our  farm  programs  have  been  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  the  general  public, 
to  the  consumer. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
"According  to  the  General  Accounting 
OfDce  report,  only  1,015,000  acres  are 
needed  every  year  to  grow  the  crop."  I 
can  only  say  that  if  the  acreage  were  re- 
dticed  to  this  level,  we  would  be  woefully 
short  of  the  peanuts  needed  to  supply 
oar  own  food  requirements.  Further,  the 
additional  costs  to  the  consumer,  because 
of  higher  prices  for  peanut  products 
would  substantially  exceed  the  cost  of 
the  program.  In  fact,  a  stable  peanut 
market  during  the  last  year,  at  a  time 
when  other  commodities  such  as  wheat 
rose  fantastically  in  price,  probably 
saved  American  consumers  more  than 
the  entire  cost  of  the  peanut  program 
for  the  last  decade  or  two. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  GAO  report.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  that 
Agency.  But,  the  GAO  r^wrt,  in  terms 
of  cost  estimates,  reflected  figures  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  circumstances  have  drastically 
changed  since  those  figiures  were  pre- 
pared. 

In  February  of  1S73,  the  Agriculture 
Department  estimated  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loss  on  the  1&72  pea- 
nut crop  at  $06  mfnion,  biU  the  actual 
cost  was  below  $60  million. 

The  Agriculture  Department  estimated 


the  cost  on  the  1973  crop  at  $121  million, 
but  the  cost  turned  out  to  be  less  than 
$5  minion. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  1974  crop  at  $131 
mnnon.  but  the  actual  cost  wm  likely 
be  only  a  minute  fraction  of  that  figure — 
less  than  1973.  Based  upon  a  profit 
shown,  so  far  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1974.  there  is  a  good  chance  of  no  loss 
at  an  in  1974. 

The  consumption  of  peanuts  for  food 
in  the  United  States  over  the  past  year 
increased  around  12  percent.  The  in- 
crease refiects  the  fact  the  peanut  prod- 
ucts are  a  good  food  buy.  USDA  figures 
show  that  in  January  1974.  the  cost  of 
20  grams  of  protein  in  peanut  butter  was 
only  13  cents.  The  nearest  item  cost-wise 
to  peanut  butter  was  dry  beans  at  14 
cents  for  20  grams  of  protein.  The  cost 
climbs  for  a  long  hst  of  some  34  food 
items  to  73  cents  for  20  grams  of  protein 
In  sUced  bacon.  Furthermore,  the  pro- 
tein in  peanuts  along  with  its  high  en- 
ergy oU  content  makes  it  a  highly  nu- 
tritious food. 

And  compare  the  cost  of  the  salted 
peanut  with  the  cost  of  other  nuts;  pe- 
cans, cashews,  walnuts,  almonds. 

The  public  is  paying  less  today  for 
peanuts  than  it  did  20  years  ago.  The 
real  price  for  shelled  peanuts — that  is, 
the  actual  market  price  adjusted  for 
changes  in  the  value  of  the  dollar — de- 
clined from  14.92  cents  per  pound  in  1954 
to  13.09  cents  per  pound  to  1973.  It  will 
decline  stffl  further  in  1974. 

IncidentaUy,  only  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  there  extensive  use  oi  pea- 
nuts as  a  xo&yx  food  Item  In  the  ioitas 
m  which  we  use  Uie  commodity.  Try  to 
buy  some  peanut  butter  at  a  store  in 
England  or  Germany. 

Most  of  the  peanut  production  outside 
the  United  States  goes  toto  crushing  f  or 
oil  and  meal.  As  mlg^t  be  expected,  the 
quaUty  of  foreign  peanuts  is  way,  way 
below  ours. 

The  maintenance  of  hl^  qtuJIty  pea- 
mits  as  they  come  frtm  the  farm  and 
move  through  processing  and  manufae- 
toring  channels  is  a  key  factor  to  ise  of 
them  for  food.  Recently,  an  of&dal  ot 
the  Canadian  Food  Emd  Drag  Directorate 
commented  that  Canadian  znamfac- 
torers  have  ahnost  completely  stopped 
buying  peanuts  from  anyplace  tut  the 
United  States  because  ttiey  kncnr  that 
tbey  can  obtain  and  rely  on  tbe  high 
quality  of  UJB.  peanuts  for  food  use. 

Peanut  growers  and  others  In  ttie  im- 
dustry,  from  the  shdlo*  handlers  in  the 
producing  area  to  the  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country,  are  interested  to 
a  sound  peanut  program.  They  want  an 
adequate  stable  supply  that  can  be  mar- 
keted at  reasonable  prices. 

The  farmer  and  other  members  of  the 
industry  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return 
■when  they  provide  the  consumer  with 
Ugh  Quahty  products  at  prices  that  are 
folly  coznpetltive  with  other  food  prod- 
ucts. 

They  can  do  this  only  when  the  capae- 
ity  to  produce  is  adequate.  Ax  the  pro- 
gram has  operated,  tbis  has  entailed  aome 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  However,  peanut 
growers  are  Just  as  concerned  as  otben 
about  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  and  about  Inflation.  And,  they  are 
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willing  to  modify  the  peanut  program  in 
ways  that  will  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Incidentlally,  many  economists  have 
concluded,  after  analyzing  the  farm  pro- 
grams, that  they  really  should  be  called 
"consumer"  programs.  This  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind. 

In  any  event,  the  peanut  grower  is  will- 
ing to  do  anything  he  can  to  improve  his 
efficiency  and  to  pass  on  most  of  the 
gains  to  the  consumer.  He  also  hopes 
he  can  keep  a  little  share  for  himself. 

Peanut  growers  in  working  with  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  oflacials  over  the 
past  year  have  been  striving  for  con- 
structive modification  of  the  program. 
There  have  been  hearings  before  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittee  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee.  It  is  expected  that 
recommendations  for  legislation  will  be 
forthcoming  soon. 

The  growers  have  clearly  expressed 
their  willingness  to  go  along  with  mod- 
ifications that  will  reduce  the  program's 
cost  to  near  zero  in  future  years. 

Summing  up  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
appropriation  bill,  not  a  legislative  au- 
thorization bill.  Secretary  Butz  and  his 
associates  have  recommended  that 
changes  are  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be. 

Changes  in  the  peanut  program  should 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. It  would  be  completely  irresponsi- 
ble to  kill  the  peanut  progi'am  by  elimi- 
nating needed  appropriations  for  1975. 

In  the  light  of  the  current  strong 
demand  for  protein  foods,  the  costs  of 
operating  the  current  peanut  program 
are  negligible.  We  do  not  expect  the 
1974  peanut  program  to  involve  Gov- 
ernment losses  on  price  support  opera- 
tions. Clearly,  there  is  no  urgent  finan- 
cial reason  for  discontinuing  the  pro- 
gram at  this  time. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
plenty  of  time  to  consider  changes  in 
the  1975  peanut  price  support  pro- 
gram before  another  crop  is  planted 
next  spring.  In  fact,  for  months  my  able 
colleague.  Walter  Jones,  as  chairman  of 
the  Oil,  Seeds  and  Peanut  Subcommittee, 
the  Agriculture  Committee  has  been  in 
conferences  with  Department  officials 
and  peanut  grower  leaders,  about  a  more 
up-to-date  peanut  program.  Out  of 
these  deliberations  a  new  program  will 
emerge.  It  would  be  Impossible  if  this 
House  were  terminating  this  program 
by  an  amendment  to  the  pending  Appro- 
priation bill.  Let  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  amending 
the  current  peanut  price  support  legis- 
lation in  an  orderly  way  and  responsible 
way. 

Until  then,  let  us  keep  the  current 
program.  It  is  of  vital  importance  in 
maintaining  a  stable  and  expanding 
peanut  industry  which  contributes  well 
over  $500  million  to  farm  gross  income 
in  the  United  S^ates. 

I  am  confident  that  industry  leaders 

are  anxioxis  to  expand  their  production 

and  marketing  if  it  can  be  done  on  a 

profitable  basis. 

Let  us  defeat  both     of  the  pending 
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amendments  overwhelmlnt  ly,  and  pass 
this  appropriation  bill  t(  day  without 
gutting  the  peanut  progrj  m.  Then  let 
us  ask  the  Committee  on  1  griculture  to 
propose  amendments  to  ex  sting  legisla- 
tion, which  will  improve  th«  peanut  price 
support  program  before  ne:  'X  year's  crop 
is  planted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chain  lan,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendmei  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  change  the  pe  inut  program 
to  the  target  system,  whici  i  is  a  part  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  191  3  applying  to 
cotton,  corn,  and  wheat. 

I  believe  the  target  sysl  sm  is  a  good 
approach.  I  would  probaby  agree  with 
all  of  the  criticism  which  hi  is  been  voiced 
by  the  sponsor  of  this  ame  ndment :  The 
acreage  allotment  system  j  nd  minimum 
acreage  which  can  be  planted,  recogniz- 
ing that  acreage  productioti  has  doubled 
over  the  last  20  years,  andjpe  are  getting 
twice  as  many  peanuts  ofl  of  the  same 
acreage  allotment  as  we  h  id  gotten  be- 
fore. 

We  are  not  allowing  ni  w  producers, 
yoimg  people  who  want  to  produce  pea- 
nuts, to  get  into  the  progri  im. 

I  will  say  that  probably  1  Mr.  Prick  of 
the  Department  of  Agricul  ure  answered 
the  question  directly  he  w  mid  probably 
say,  "I  would  just  as  soon  s€  b  this  amend- 
ment adopted  to  put  som;  pressure  on 
the  peanut  people  to  come  together  and 
come  to  some  reasonable  aBreement." 

We  have  the  problem  of  transfers  of 
acreage.  We  have  elderly  people,  widows, 
and  so  forth,  who  have  acreage  that  is 
rented  out.  If  the  ametdment  were 
adopted  they  would  be  in  dire  circima- 
stances. 

We  have  the  problem  of  ifiatoxln  pea- 
nuts, that  is,  peanuts  whic!  t  have  a  mold 
which  is  considered  to  produce  cancer, 
and  we  would  have  the  ha  ;ard  of  wash- 
ing those  peanuts  and  ge  ting  them  to 
market  and  creating  an  un  lealthy  situa- 
tion. 

I  would  have  to  agree  tli  at  the  peanut 
interests  are  difilcult  to  orral.  This  is, 
however,  a  meat  ax  appioach.  I  trust 
we  can  depend  on  the  goop  faith  repre- 
sentations of  the  peanut  pieople,  as  they 
have  stated  to  our  subcon  mittee  chair- 
man, that  they  will  get  tog<  ther.  We  can- 
not consider  effective  le(  Islatlon,  cer- 
tsdnly,  that  would  apply  to  a  nicer  group. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  he  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  CI  lairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amen  Iment  offered 
by  Congressmen  Findley  ind  Peyser  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  in  the 
agriculture  appropriatloni  bill  'or  the 
peanut  program. 

I  commend  the  gentlenan  for  their 
enthusiasm.  However,  I  c  m  assiu-e  the 
Members  of  this  body  tl  at  no  one  is 
working  harder  to  iron  ou ;  the  wrinkles 
in  the  peanut  program  thii  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  myself.  We  rec- 
ognize that  for  many  years  the  peanut 
program  has  been  rathe^  costly.  That 
has  changed  drastically. 

Over  the  last  2  years  tlte  Department 
of  Agriculture,  members  of.  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  and  leadars  of  the  pea- 
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nut  industry  have  worked 
put  together  a  workable, 
peanut   program.    Agriculture 
ment  officials  and  Industry 
testified  numerous  times 
on  this  matter.  Some 
have  been  effected  in  the 
gram.  The  Department  of 
has  gotten  a  handle  on  the 
gram  and  does  not  support 
Peyser  amendment. 

I  really  cannot  understand 
gentlemen  got  their  figures 
the  flgm-e  $611,926,000  for 
price  support  for  the  progralm 
rate,  then  this  is  an 
$22.21  per  acre,  not  the  $66 
1971,  a  rather  imusual  yeaf- 
tally,  the  cost  per  acre  in 
$2.60. 

The  gentlemen  quote  USD.^ 
the  peanut  program  will 
payers  $1,183,000  between 
I  do  not  know  where  the 
this  figure  either  and  I  do 
their  veracity,  but  I  do  take 
ception  to  these  figures 
likelihood,  were  prepared  by 
accountant  totally  imfamili4r 
peanut  program. 

The  fact  is,  the  Departme^it 
culture  predicts  that  the 
gram  will  cost  only  $3.9  milli(^ 
and  if  world  demand  for 
tinues  to  be  high,  and  there 
to  believe  otherwise,  the 
could  be  minimal.  But,  even 
gram   did   cost   $3.9   million 
wlilch  it  probably  will  not, 
amount  to  only  $15.6  million 
not  over  $1   billion   as  the 
contend. 
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Let's  talk  for  a  minute  about 
peanut  which  is  so  often 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  wt>uld 
submit  for  the  Record  a 
which  shows  that  peanuts, 
butter   in   particular,    is 
souixe  of  high  protein  of 
34  food  items.  The  only 
consumer  can  get  this  chea^ 
liigh-quality  protein  Is  If 
is  able  to  purchase  peanuts 
Congressmen  deny  this  chekp 
protein  to  their  constituents? 

If  indeed,  the  peanut  progi^m 
$3.9  million  next  year,  this 
an  insiu-ance  policy  to  keei 
of  peanut  farmers  from 
if  the  bottom  should  fall  out 
market,  which  in  all  probability 
happen.  Yet,  this  is  less  th  m 
of  one  F-4  plane — $4.3  million 
we  gave  to  Israel  during  the 
Kippur  war.  Most  every  othei 
has  some  sort  of  insurance  cover 
should  not  peanuts  be  a£fordf!d 
protection. 

Basically,    this 
needed  and  is  totally  imcajlled 
adopted,    it    would    throw 
wrench  in  the  USDA's  plans 
nut  program  and  could 
burden  on  the  thousands  of  peanut 
ers  in  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  ab- 
surd peanut  amendment  and]  get  on  with 
important  matters. 

The  study  referred  to  foUdws 
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1.  P»sn»tbun»rO 12  «- 56  5| 

2.  Dry  b«in$  (1) powuJ 57  29 

3.  Bean  soup,  canned  (4) 11.5m ZD  18 

4.  Chicken,  whole,  rMdy  to  took    poiiii4. SS  92 

5.  Milk,  whole  fluid  (5) Halt  gat....  7B  65 

6.  Eggs,  large  (10). Dozen «  97 

7.  fiiJiicaSiied^ «.5oi 54  50 

8.  Sardines,  canned  (6) 401.. ffi  Zj 

9.  Hamburger  (11) poimrf. m  104 

10.  Beef  Hw  (9) * I«  ,98 

11.  Chicken  breasts  (17) do 101  140 

12.  American  process  chetse  («)...  I oz 71  60 

13.  Pork,  picnic  (13) pound 89  92 

14.  Turkey,  ready  to  cook  (12) do 84  88 

15.  Ham  Whole  (15) *.— -  »M  }g 

16.  Ro<n4  beohteak  (19)....  _ *«..._  177  188 

17.  Ocean  perch,  fillot,  frozen  (16) do 112  101 
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Ptiti  We  root  (26) .  _ i 

Ruiiiproaftofkeef.baawl(22) • 

L»y»fwuTst(21). _ 8ar. 

FrirtdtoteB(i3) . 

Haa.c»aaed(2») do. 

Salami  (24) ooz 

Sirlambae«slNk(2D pou»<.... 
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1  Number  in  parentheses;  rating  for  August  1973. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amwidment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
ifrom  IllbK^s  (Mr.  Ahdirsow)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peysct)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Peysbr)  there 
were — ayes  11,  noes  101. 

80  the  amendment  to  the  lunendment 
was  rejected. 

•me  CHAIRMAN.  The  questkai  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  read. 

The  CSerk  read  as  follows : 

DAIRT    Airo    BEtKaUm    nTDEMNTTT    PBOGSAMS 

For  necessary  expenses  Involved  In  making 
Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  Tanners  tor  milk 
or  cows  producing  snch  milk  and  manufac- 
turers ot  dairy  products  who  have  t>een  di- 
rected to  remove  tlielr  milk  or  milk  products 
from  commercial  markets  because  It  coo- 
tali>ed  residues  of  chemicals  registered  and 
approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  beekeepers  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  have  suffered  losses  as  a  result  of 
the  \ise  of  economic  poisons  which  had  been 
registered  aiid  approved  for  use  by  the  Ted- 
eral  Ctovemment,  $1350,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended:  Prcnided,  That  none  of 
the  funds  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  make  Indemnity  pajrments  to  any  farmer 
whose  milk  was  removed  from  commercial 
markets  as  a  result  of  his  willful  failure  to 
follow  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
CJovernment. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    ME.    CONTK 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mi".  Chainnan,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cokte:  On  page 
21,  line  11,  strike  "»!  .•60,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "*350,000";  on  line  16,  strike  the 
period  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  ccmtained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  for  payments  to 
Indemnify  beekeepers  for  losses  as  author- 
ized by  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1070  as 
amended." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  bee,  or 
not  to  bee,  that  is  the  question.  I  for  one 
am  about  to  break  out  in  hives,  suffer- 
ing from  the  stings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortunes  being  made  by  bee- 
keepers at  the  expense  of  the  AmCTlcan 
taxpayers. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  funds  for  the  bee- 
keeper program.  I  shall  keep  my  remarks 
short  and  sweet. 

The  beekeeper  indemnity  program  was 
supposed  to  hidemnify  be^eepers  who 
"through  no  fault  of  their  own~  suffered 
losses  of  honey  bees  due  to  spraying  of 
CSovemment-approved  pesticides  near 
their  lands.  In  the  past  few  years,  $12.6 
million  has  been  paid  to  beekeepers  for 
their  dead  bees.  That  kind  of  money 
makes  this  the  sweetest  Federal  subsidy 
program  of  all. 

The  priorities  of  this  program  put  bees 
in  my  bonnet.  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
raise  a  buzz  when  they  see  the  priorities 
of  this  program.  Under  the  guise  of  pro- 
testing bees,  which  are  essential  for  the 
pollination  of  many  crops,  the  beekeeper 
indemnity  actually  puts  a  bwinty  on 
their  poor,  httle  fuzzy  heads.  The  mone- 
tary incentive  is  to  let  the  tiny  creatures 
die,  rather  than  keep  them  alive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  honey  bees  are  delicate 
creatures.  According  to  a  beekeeper  In 
Washington  State,  they  wHl  die  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat.  Or,  in  this  case,  at  the  drop 
of  a  Federal  subsidy.  Bees  are,  in  fact. 
dying  from  pesticides.  But  they  are  also 
dying  of  old  age.  arthritis,  too  much 
high  living,  bent  stingers,  and  the  too- 
frequent  ingestion  of  the  sweet  nectar  of 
fenn«ited  cloTer  blossmns. 

But  no  matter  the  cause  of  death,  the 
taxpayer  is  getting  stung. 

When  that  was  announced,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  chorus  of  beekeQ>ers  who 
sang: 

Honey,  honey,  bottey  be  my  Ifttle  honey 
Be  my  little  hon  and  I  will  gather  honey 
If  you'll  be  my  little  baby  bumble  bee 
Then  111  save  my  hon,  honey  for  you 
Honey  won't  you  be  my  little  baby  bumble 
Be  my  little  bee  and  gee  ru  never  grumble 

honey 
If  youll  be  my  little  baby  bunU>le  bee 
Then  111  save  my  bon,  hooey  for  you 
You  clipped  my  wlikgs  when  you  Sew  by 
You  started  things  honey,  honey,  honey  let 

me  buzz  around  you  hon«y 
And  I'U  never  attng,  stlag  my  ttttle  Iioziey 
Please  dont  ever  fly.  f!y  away  my  honey. 

hon 
And  I'll  save  my  hon,  honey  for  yon. 


Why  should  they  grumble?  They  have 
got  their  litUe  bees,  and  they  are  worth 
money  dead  or  alive. 

Mr.  c:hairman,  as  if  the  tiksiory  of  this 
program  were  not  enough  to  set  this 
Chamber  off  buzzing  with  waspish  dis- 
may, I  regret  to  report  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  increased  the 
bounty  level  this  year,  from  $15  to  $22.50 
per  hive. 

It  Is  time  to  clip  the  wings  of  this 
high-flying  scheme.  Bees  should  be  kept 
alive.  And  the  dead  bees  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  people  who  sprayed  them  with 
the  pesticides.  After  a  few  law  suits  In 
this  area,  I  am  sure  we  will  see  a  lot  more 
live  bees. 

Last  year,  beekeepere  woe  caught  with 
their  hands  in  the  Federal  honey  jar 
Ifcdling  out  $1.1  million.  This  year,  they 
are  hoping  to  wax  the  taxpayers  for  an- 
other million  and  a  half  dollturs.  Just  like 
honey  from  a  jar.  the  flow  of  beekeeper 
money  does  not  seem  like  much,  bat  it  is 
steady  and  will  go  on  forever. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Congress  to  chase 
the  beekeepers'  sticky  paws  oat  of  the 
taxpayers'  pockets.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment  to  end  this 
sweetest  subsidy  program  of  them  all. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairnum,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  pritw  to  discussing  the 
sunnendment,  I  wonder  if  we  can  have 
some  agreement  on  the  time.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  remainder  of  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point,  and  tha4i  all  discussion  on  the  bill 
and  all  ajnendments  thereto  end  by  5:30. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  point 
of  parliamentary  inquiry  of  the  Chair.  If 
such  a  motion  be  made,  would  it  be  nec- 
essary for  any  point  of  order  against  any 
part  of  the  bill  to  be  made  immediately? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  A  point  of  order  to 
any  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
would  have  to  be  made  after  the  request 
were  agreed  to  and  before  amendments 
were  offered. 

Mr.  ECKHARDTT.  It  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded? 

"Hie  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  not  be  pre- 
chided  bnt  the  gentleman  would  have 
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to  make  it  immediately  after  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  consider  the 
bill  as  read. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing tile  right  to  object  to  the  request  that 
discussion  end  at  5:30,  I  requested  the 
Chairman  if  he  would  set  a  time  limit  on 
each  amendment  rather  than  on  the  en- 
tire bill  because  we  have  some  important 
amendments,  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  instance,  and  other  mat- 
ters I  would  not  object.  We  spent  over 
an  hour  on  the  peanut  amendment.  I 
tiiinlc  it  is  terribly  unfair  to  short  change 
any  other  amendment.  I  must  say  this 
bill  is  for  $13  billion,  and  we  sat  in  this 
House  in  January  and  February  and 
March  and  twiddled  our  fingers  and  did 
nothing,  and  it  is  really  a  shame  if  we 
cannot  stay  here  and  debate  this  im- 
portant bill  and  these  important  points. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  Chair,  did  I  understand 
this  would  be  a  limitation  on  debate  also? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stood that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  unanimous-con- 
sent request  did  carry  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
risen  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
earlier  asked  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  prmted  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  an>'  point,  and  that  all 
debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  at  5:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
risen  in  opposition  to  tlie  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  he  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  fun  but  some  of  his 
colleagues  would  like  to  get  moving  on, 
I  am  sure.  I  thought  perhaps  a  copy- 
right would  be  pending  on  the  speech  the 
gentleman  made. 

He  does  recognize,  that  bees  are  im- 
portant for  the  feeding  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  of  our  sub- 
committee. This  program  was  started 
some  yeai-s  ago  and  it  was  our  commit- 
tee which  insisted  that  we  have  adequate 
proof,  and  that  they  go  through  strin- 
gent procedures  of  proving  their  claim 
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that  they  sustained  such  1  >sses,  and  that 
the  loss  was  through  no  fault  of  theirs, 
such  as  negligence  or  other  things.  We 
now  have  a  soimd  program,  I  believe.  The 
Department  has  assuied  me  of  this.  The 
program  is  badly  needed.  That  is  recog- 
nized by  the  gentleman.  He  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  fun,  but  neither  did  he 
wsmt  to  eliminate  this  program.  The  law 
provides  for  payment,  aafi  if  we  do  not 
have  it  in  this  item  at  thli  point  restitu- 
tion for  losses  will  imdouf tedly  be  made 
in  some  other  way. 

I  hope  we  vote  down  trie  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield 
man  from  IlUnois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  notice 
that  under  the  Federal  <  rop  Insurance 
Corporation  we  have  this  language: 

Crop  insurance  offered  to  ( ,grlcultural  pro 


ducers  by  the  Corporation 
tion    from    losses    caused 


natural  hazards,  such  as  Int  ect  and  wildlife 


damage,  plant  diseases,   fire 


wind,  and  other  weather  conditions.  It  does 


to  the  gentle- 


)rovides  protec- 
}y    unavoidable 


drought,  flood. 


losses  resulting 
■A3  observe  good 


atleman  could 

itlemen  in  the 

recommend- 

brop  insurance 

id   it   operates 

Is  not  cover  bee 


not  indemnify  producers  for 
from  negligence  or  failure 
farming  practices. 

Does  not  the  gentlemaii  believe  that  a 
logical  amendment  to  this  Federal  crop 
insurance  program  wouM  provide  in- 
demnities of  the  kind  thsjt  are  provided 
in  this  bill  for  beekeepers  and  the  dairy- 
men? Such  an  amendmeiit  would  elim- 
inate subsidies  and  piovi4e  for  payment 
as  Insurable  lisks. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  g< 
be  correct  as  far  as  the  g( 
Department  of  Agricultui 
ing  legislation;  but  the 
program   £is   enacted, 
under  a  legislative  act,  d( 
losses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  I  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  record,]  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point,  jfrom  this  point 
forward. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  th*re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlepian  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaihnan,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE   in— ENVIRONMENTAL   PROGRAMS 

Independent  Agbtcies 

council  on  environmentli.  quality  and 

OFFICE  or  ENVIRON  MENtAL  QVALITT 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  [the  OfBce  of  En- 
vironmental Quality,  in  carrying  out  their 
functions  under  the  Natlcnil  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91-190)  and 
the  National  Environmenlkl  Improvement 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  9^-224),  including 
official  reception  and  representation  expenses 
(not  to  exceed  (1,000),  hireiof  passenger  ve- 
hicles, and  support  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Envlroni|iental  Quality, 
92.500.000. 


and 


the  com- 

hostility 

made  ring- 

I  feel  the 

As  Mem- 
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one  of  these 
whether  any 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairma  i,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  agafi 
mittee's  frustration  with 
to  the  Delaney  clause  is 
ingly  clear  in  its  report,  anid 
committee  must  be  answered 
bers  know,  the  Delaney  clause  requires 
that  substances  which  cause  cancer  in 
animals  be  prohibited  from  us  in  prod- 
ucts consumed  by  humans. 

Last  year  the  committee  expressed 
its — i 

Concern  that  many  decision)  such  as  the 
banning  of  DDT  and  DES  muy  have  been 
made  without  adequate  sclent  flc  fact. 

This  year,  the  committee  says  that: 
No   evidence    has   appeared   that   DES   in 
the  20-odd-years  it  has  been  used  in  cattle 
has  caused  any  adverse  effects  on  man. 

Last  year  the  same  statement  was 
made  respecting  DDT. 

That  may  be  true,  but  let  us  pray  the 
day  will  not  come  when  it  can  be  shown 
clearly  and  specifically  thj.t  DDT  and 
DES  cause  cancers  in  man,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  causal  relationship  was  shown 
between  cancer  of  the  liver  i  a  vinyl  chlo- 
ride workers.  It  was  a  rare  ci  incer  in  that 
case  and  the  causal  relations  hip  was  able 
to  be  established. 

But  today  the  human  bod:  is  subjected 
to  so  many  carcinogenic  in^uences  that 
it  is  difficult  to  isolate  any 
as  the  cause  of  cancer — or 
combination  of  them  cause: cancer.  The 
question  is:  Do  we  want  tjo  risk  it  by 
removing  the  Delaney  clauae? 

Science  has  not  been  ab^  to  provide 
exact  answers  to  the  question  of  whether 
substances  that  are  carcinogenic  in  an- 
imals will  be  carcinogenic  in  man.  Nev- 
ertheless, science  tells  us  that  possibility 
exists,  and  there  are  few  Iscientists.  if 
any,  who  advocate  the  elimination  of  the 
so-called  Delaney  clause.  If  it  is  not 
known  absolutely  that  a  chemical  which 
produces  cancer  in  mice  Will  produce 
cancer  in  humans  as  well,|  should  that 
chemical  be  approved  for 
sumption?  The  scientists  ss 
no.  If  there  is  any  questior 
nomic  interests  should  be  jsacriflced  to 
human  interests.  I  would  Urge  regula- 
tory agencies  having  responsibility  for 
protecting  the  American 
dangerous  food  additives  to 
scious  of  their  trust. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cl^rk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

ENERGY     RESEARCH     AND     DE^(EL0PMENT 

For  energy  research  and 
tivities,   including   hire  of 
vehicles;  hire,  maintenance, 
aircraft;  uniforms,  or  allowan(^s 
authorized    by    section    5901 
States  Code,  title  5:  services  as 
5  UJ3.C.  3109,  but  at  rates  for 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent 
rate  of  GS-18;   purchase  of 
memberships    in    societies 
which  issue  publications  to  members 
at  a  price  to  members  lower  thin 
ers   who  are  not  members; 
remain  available  tmtll  expended 
That  the  Environmental 
may  transfer  so  much  of  the  f iinds 
ated  herein  as  it  deems  appropriat 
federal  agencies  for  energy 
velopment  activities  that  the  r 


luman  con- 
no.  We  say 
surely  eco- 


people   from 
be  very  con- 


dejrelopment  ac- 

motor 

operation  of 

therefor,  as 

■5902,     United 

authorized  by 

Individuals  not 

to  the 

library 

associations 

only  or 

to  subscrib- 

000.000,  to 

Provided, 

Agency 

appropri- 

e  to  other 

and  de- 

may  be  in  a 


passenger 
,  add 


re  prints: 
o- 


aio3.( 
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rei  earch 


position  to  supply,  or  to  render:  Provided 
further.  That  the  amount  appropriated  for 
"Energy  Research  and  Development"  in  the 
Special  Energy  Research  and  Develc^ment 
Appropriation  Act,  1975,  shall  be  merged, 
without  limitation,  with  this  appropriation: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  fund 
the  development  of  automotive  power  sys- 
tems: Provided  further.  That  this  apprt^ria- 
tion  shall  be  available  only  within  the  limits 
of  amounts  authorized  by  law  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

POINT    OF   OROEB 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  at 
page  33,  commencing  with  the  word  "pro- 
vided" at  line  17  down  through  the  end 
of  page  33.  line  21. 

The  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  language  complained  of  con- 
stitutes legislation  in  an  appropriation 
bill  and  is,  as  such,  violative  of  rule  XXI. 
clause  2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prepared,  at  the 
convenience  of  the  Chair,  to  be  heard  on 
this  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  authority  for 
Interagency  agreements  is  the  Economy 
Act  of  1932.  which,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion noted  below,  permits  the  requisition- 
ing of  goods  and  services  between  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Additionally,  there  are 
other  statutes  applicable  to  EPA  which 
authorize  cooperation  and  coordination 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  these  in- 
clude section  104(a),  (b),  (c),  (i).  (h), 
(p) ,  tmd  (t)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act;  section  204  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act;  section  102(b)  and 
103  of  the  Clean  Air  Act;  section  14(1) 
of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972;  and 
sections  20(a).  22(b) ;  and  23(b)  of  the 
Federal  Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972. 

So,  the  language  to  which  the  gentle- 
man objects,  while  it  might  l)e  repeti- 
tious, is  clearly  authorized  in  numerous 
instances  and  is  not  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  but  a  repetition  of  tlie 
law  as  it  now  exists. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard 
further  (mi  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of  order  lies, 
not  to  the  authority  to  transfer,  but  the 
authority  of  the  receiving  agency.  As  the 
Chair  will  note,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  may  transfer  funds  as  it 
deems  appropriate  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies for  energy  reseaa-ch  tmd  develt^iment 
activities. 

First  of  all.  I  am  not  aware  of  EPA 
having  any  development  responsibilities 
in  any  of  the  statutes  cited.  Second.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  statutory  authority 
for  EPA  to  transfer  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. This  constitutes  excessive  au- 
thority far  beyond  that  existing  in  pres- 
ent law. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  agencies  to 
whom  EPA  might  transfer  funds  are  not 
identified,  and  It  Is  not  clear  who  will 


be  the  recipient  agencies  or  what  energy 
research  and  development  activities  they 
shall  go  into.  This  is  far  beyond  the  au- 
thorities under  existing  law,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  burden  under  the  Rules  of 
the  House  is  upon  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  to  establish  the  authority 
under  which:  First,  the  funds  shall  be 
transferred;  smd  second,  under  which 
the  activities  referred  to  in  the  session 
will  be  carried  out. 

One  of  the  principal  questions  aroimd 
which  the  point  of  order  revolves,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  question  of.  First,  who 
shall  conduct  the  activity;  second,  what 
shall  be  the  activity  conducted;  and 
third,  imder  what  authority  will  the 
agency's  recipient  of  the  funds  spent 
receive  the  funds  and  carry  out  the  de- 
velopment and  research  projects. 

I  believe  there  has  been  no  legislation 
cited  by  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi 
which  would  mdlcate  the  authority  for 
other  agencies  to  receive  the  fvmds  or  to 
engage   in   development   and    research 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Gibbons)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Chair  has  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  genUeman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiNGELi.)  smd  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  WarrxEN) ,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  arguments  are  fully  cov- 
ered by  Cannon's  precedents.  House  of 
Representatives,  volume  7,  page  468,  sec- 
tion 1470,  wliich  states: 

A  proposition  to  transfer  funds  from  one 
department  of  government  to  another  for 
the  purposes  authorized  by  law  was  beld  not 
to  involve  legislation  and  to  be  in  order 
in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Such  reimbursement  authority,  where 
shown  to  be  authorized  by  law,  is  there- 
fore in  order. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CASEY    OF    TEXAS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Casey  of  Texas: 
Page  33,  line  26,  strike  out  the  word  "none" 
and  insert  "not  more  than  $7,200,000". 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  actu- 
ally to  save  time  because  there  are  some 
who  object  to  the  prohibiti<m,  as  now 
vmtten,  on  the  EPA  to  engage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  automotive  power  systems. 
I  do  not  think  EPA  should  be  engaged 
in  the  development  of  automotive  power 
systems.  I  think  we  have  the  private  sec- 
tor well  engaged  in  this  field. 

Prior  to  this,  it  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion that  approximately  $27  million  had 
been  spent  by  EPA  in  developing  two 
new  automotive  power  systems.  Since  the 
taxpayers  have  that  much  investment 
in  two  automotive  power  systems,  under 
three  contracts,  I  think  the  $7.2  million 
should  apply  to  their  completion.  I  am 
told  that  there  will  be  a  report  on  th»n 
within  18  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sun  content  to  com- 
promise with  those  who  think  that  EPA 
ought  to  engage  in  developing  power  sys- 
tems and  to  release  the  $"7.2  million  from 
this  restriction  so  that  they  can  go  ahead 
with  the  project  In  which  there  has  al- 


ready been  Invested  $27  million  of  our 
money. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  commend  the  genUe- 
man for  this  because  I  think  it  is  logical 
and  reasonable,  and  I  think  ttie  gentie- 
man has  explained  it  very  carefully.  I 
certainly  commend  the  gentleman  for  it. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  certainly  want 
it  understood  that  this  is  in  no  way,  on 
my  part,  condonation  for  going  into  the 
automobile  motor  development  business 
because  I  do  not  think  that  EPA  has 
any  business  to  do  that.  I  think  they  are 
supposed  to  be  testing  systems  to  see  how 
they  react,  not  to  start  from  scratch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  intent  in  offering 
this  amendment  is  to  suggest  a  compro- 
mise with  those  who  feel  differentty  than 
I  do.  However,  as  I  say,  it  is  only  to  com- 
plete something  that  is  ongoing,  and  I 
certainly  would  be  quite  disturbed,  to 
say  the  least,  if  they  started  to  engage  in 
any  new  endeavors  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  am  not 
privileged  to  accept  the  amendment,  on 
behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  offered  by 
the  distinguished  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Casey),  but  personally  I  feel  it 
should  be  adopted.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendmet  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   (Mr.  Casey). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  especially  ask  for  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Whttten. 

I  have  been  studying  the  whole  section 
here  in  regard  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  I  notice  that  there  are 
considerable  research  and  development 
projects  in  this  section. 

The  previous  point  of  order,  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  justified.  However,  I  would 
Uke  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  the  Members  to  the 
fact  that  this  House  recently,  by  a  vote  of 
some  3  or  4  to  1,  passed  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Agency  bill. 

The  mission  of  this  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Agency  simply  was  to 
use  the  Government  agency  which  has 
more  facilities,  more  investment  in  lab- 
oratories, some  $9  billion  worth,  which 
are  either  being  used  in  working  on  ac- 
count of  the  Government  or  are  imder 
contract.  There  are  some  24,000  experts 
in  every  field  and  every  dlscipllnfr  of 
science,  engineers,  physicists,  chemists, 
and  any  other  scientific  discipline  you 
can  name,  now  working  in  the  AEC 
agency. 

The  mission  of  this  new  agency  ERDA 
would  constitute  a  central  agency  for 
research  and  development.  It  is  in  the 
language  that  set  up  that  agency  that 
this  mission  was  clearly  brought  out. 

There  were  a  number  of  existing  on- 
going research  and  development  projects, 
such  as  those  in  Interior,  coal  research, 
and  others,  that  were  transferred  over 
into  this  agency. 
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Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question,  but  first  I  shall  state  that 
provided  in  the  language  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Agency  bill 
was  a  provision  that  they  had  the  right 
to  render  service  to  any  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment if  they  iiave  the  facilities  and 
the  manpower  to  do  it  and  if  these  agen- 
cies of  Government  asked  them  to  do  it 
and  used  the  funds  which  are  in  their 
hands  to  get  them  to  do  it. 

They  also  have  the  right  to  contract 
with  outside  interests,  private  enterprise 
Interests,  if  they  do  not  have  the  facili- 
ties or  the  manpower  to  do  it. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  every  agency 
of  Government  build  a  set  of  laboratories 
and  start  competing  with  one  another 
for  scientists  and  engineers,  and  so  forth, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  our  research 
and  development  in  the  energy  field.  In 
a  place  where  it  can  be  supervised  by  the 
Congress  as  to  the  programs  involved. 
This  does  not  mean  some  other  commit- 
tee: it  means  this  committee,  the  one 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  any  phase 
of  energy  R.  k  D.  We  will  then  at  least 
have  it  where  we  can  look  at  it  and  see 
where  it  is  and  have  it  where  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  can  look  at 
the  overall  energy  and  research  pro- 
grams and  compute  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  involved.  We  would  have  some 
place  to  concentrate  our  efforts,  as  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  this  year  in  our 
centralized  energy  appropriation  bill, 
which  the  House  has  already  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  I  wish  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  Is 
this: 

Is  it  the  general  sense  of  the  gentle- 
man's committee  that  if  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
bill  comes  out  of  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  substantlal- 
^  the  words  that  it  contains  now,  as 
between  that  committee  and  this  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  is  it  the  gentle- 
man's thinking  that  research  and  devel- 
opment should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  di- 
rected toward  this  huge  agency,  the  one 
that  has  the  most  facilities  and  the 
greatest  number  of  skilled  people?  Or 
is  it  the  position  of  the  subcommittee 
that  each  one  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
Including  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  should  develop  their  own  set  of 
laboratories,  coming  here  first  for  con- 
struction money  for  laboratories,  and 
that  we  should  handle  It  in  piecemeal 
fashion,  as  far  as  research  and  develop- 
ment Is  concerned,  throughout  the  whole 
spectrum? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Holifield) 
has  expired. 

(By  imanimoiis  consent,  Mr.  HoLirnxD 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chakman,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  our  subcommittee  asked  about  a 
year  a£0  for  a  study  to  be  made  of  all 
Federal  laboratories  throughout  the 
United  States.  Such  information  did  not 
exist  anywhere  in  the  Government. 


The  gentleman  will  find  Ithe  report  of 
our  investigative  staff  on  pkge  17  of  the 
report.  The  report  shows  iliat  we  have 
approximately  834  laboratories.  Those 
are  primarily  research  lab4>ratories. 

The  gentleman  wiU  find  ijurther  in  the 
report  that  we  called  on  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency)  not  only  to 
give  attention  to  existibg  faciUties 
throughout  the  United  Slates,  but  we 
called  their  special  attention  to  the  Taft 
Laboratory  in  Cincinnati,  I  to  the  Kerr 
Laboratory  in  Ada,  Okla.,  and  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi test  facility  which  was  construct- 
ed for  this  lEind  of  work.  That  lalioratory 
is  located  in  the  lower  pari  of  my  State, 
far  from  my  district,  may  I  say. 

Not  only  that,  but  the!  language  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Miclilgan 
made  the  point  of  order  wliich  was  over- 
ruled was  put  in  this  bill  to  point  up  once 
again  tliat  this  is  what  this  committee 
expects  them  to  do.  | 

There  are  facilities  avail{|3le,  and  there 
are  agencies  and  departn^ents  of  Gov- 
ernment available  that  can  do  this  work 
now.  If  the  EPA  were  to  op  it,  they  not 
only  would  have  to  find  Ihe  personnel 
and  to  train  the  person|iel,  but  they 
might  have  to  build  the  facilities.  So,  as 
I  say,  tills  is  a  repetition  otf  the  existing 
law.  This  is  the  language  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Michigaii  objected  a 
while  ago. 

So  I  think  all  the  was  through  our 
hearings  and  the  report  <  n  the  bill  we 
emphasize  what  the  gei  tleman  from 
California  said.  We  have  not  pinpointed 
the  particular  facilities  te  mentioned 
here  as  being  ahead  of  any  otliers.  How- 
ever, I  would  say  that  I  d<iubt  that  any- 
where in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
world  would  you  find  better  facilities  or 
more  highly  skilled  scientists  than  we 
have  in  the  agencies  that  the  gentleman 
mentioned.  So  we  are  100  percent  on  the 
side  that  the  gentleman  is.  espousing. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thaik  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  heads  of  these  laboiatories  at  Oak 
Ridge  and  Hanford  and  Iowa  and 
throughout  the  United  States  and  all  of 
these  big  laboratories  are  anxious  to  get 
at  the  business  of  doing  anytliing  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  fltf  d  of  research 
and  development  to  help  s«lve  the  energy 
crisis.  I  believe  that  is  ajcorrect  state- 
ment. I  believe  if  they  are|  given  the  op- 
portunity they  will  solvfe  the  energy 
problems  which  are  so  vital  to  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  luke  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten)  a  question  or  two  alk)ut  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Ageicy. 

Do  I  understand  that  i|  has  grown  in 
3  years  to  9,000  employees? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  About  8,700  perma- 
nent employees  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  2,7od  of  those  em- 
ployees are  in  Washingtop,  D.C.? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  ip  correct.  And 
as  the  gentleman  can  see  from  the  report, 
we  called  mi  them  to  cotisohdate  their 


forces  here  in  Washington  |and  to  let 
those  600  temporary  employe*  in  Wash- 
ington go,  where  they  were  iot  needed, 
and  reduce  the  remainder  of  the  staff. 
Since  the  primary  work  of  the  agency  is 
done  in  the  10  regional  offlges,  we  feel 
that  many  of  the  people  in  washmgton 
should  he  transfen-ed  to  tlie  regions  away 
from  tlie  main  headquarters. 

May  I  say  that  my  own  information 
from  the  hearings  is  that ,  since  this 
agency  is  a  consolidation  of  six  agencies 
and  departments  which  were  brought 
together  they  have  quite  a  surplus  of 
high-level  employees.  In  addition,  I  have 
also  been  told  that  those  who  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  general  viewpoint  frequently 
do  not  have  much  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  !the  gentle- 
man's response;  however.  Is  there  man- 
datory language  in  the  bill  to  cut  their 
funds  or  to  compel  them  to  cut  down  on 
tills  army  of  payrollers? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  directed  that  ac- 
tion he  taken,  and  we  plan  to  have  a 
study  made  as  to  whether  the  number  of 
personnel  are  in  line  with  what  we  think 
they  should  be.  We  wiU  follow  it  up, 
but  at  this  point  we  have  just  taken  the 
action  that  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  yoii  are  allow- 
ing the  EPA  $1.3  million  f^r  long-dis- 
tance telephone  service.  How  In  the  name 
of  all  that  is  holy  could  it  spend  $1.3  mil- 
lion in  1  year  on  long  distanoe  telephone 
calls? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  say  f fom  my  own 
experience  part  of  it  is  trying  to  explain 
to  people  why  ttiey  have  not  done  some- 
thing before  now.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  are  Igoing  to  get 
$140.2  million  for  research  and  devel- 
opment as  compared  with  $85.7  million 
last  year.  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  turning 
at  least  part  of  the  Treasury  over  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Af  ency. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  "The  incretise  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned  is  inl  connection 
with  the  energy  crisis.  Every  time  we  have 
a  crisis  it  seems  everybody  Is  getting  In 
on  the  act.  This  increase  is  to  enable  them 
to  do  research  in  the  field  of  energy  and 
to  do  something  about  meeting  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  I 

I  will  say  that  some  of  their  earlier 
decisions  have  delayed  the: building  of 
powerplants  and  various  other  items 
wtilch  have  contributed  to  [the  energy 
shortage.  However,  like  we  have  to  do 


the  cause. 
Blp  solve  the 


[it  to  pursue 
the  House. 


frequently,  because  they 
we  have  to  turn  to  them  to 
situation 

"That  is  the  explanation  (for  the  in 
crease  that  the  gentleman  fr^m  Iowa  has 
mentioned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  wa 
thds,  and  take  further  time 
I  will  not  be  around  here  next  year,  but  I 
do  hope  that  this  committee  or  some 
other  committee  of  the  Hou$e  of  Repre- 
sentatives, will  wield  a  figurative  club 
over  the  Eiivironmental  Protection 
Agency  becatise  I  believe  f 
the  hearings  and  the  report, 
outfit  is  getting  out  of  hemd. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 
sippl  for  his  responses. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chi 
say  that  we  are  gcdng  to  mist  the  genUe 
man  from  Iowa  next  year,  i£  we  are  here 


om  reading 
that  this 

Missis- 


may  I 
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ourselves.  The  gentleman  has  made  a 
great  contribution  here. 

I  feel  that  since  the  gentleman  has 
noticed  this  in  our  hearings,  the  gentle- 
man can  see  we  are  working  toward 
that  end. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  taking  this  time 
now  for  fear  that  when  we  get  down 
to  the  end  of  the  biU  there  will  be  a  lim- 
itation of  time,  and  I  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  explain  the  amendment 
that  I  intend  to  offer  on  the  last  page  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  set  a  maximum  limit  on 
the  appropriations  imder  this  bill  to  $12.7 
biUion. 

This  is  just  another  way  of  requiring 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  cut 
$700  million,  or  approximately  5  percent, 
from  the  total  in  the  bill. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fine  work  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
done,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean 
to  disparage  those  efforts,  but  the  fact 
is  that  we  have  a  bill  here  that  is  an 
increase  of  27  percent  from  last  year. 
The  appropriation  is  up  from  $10.6  bil- 
Uon  to  $13.4  bilUon. 

It  seems  to  me,  considering  the  infla- 
tionary problem  we  have  in  the  economy, 
that  this  is  very  simply  too  much. 

We  are  all  aware  that  inflation  has 
been  running  at  the  rate  of  in  excess  of 
9  percent.  We  are  also  aware  that  every- 
one, from  Arthur  Burns,  the  Chief  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  to  some  54  Senators, 
who  sent  a  letter  to  the  President  today 
asking  for  a  balanced  budget,  to  innu- 
merable Members  of  the  Congress  who 
have  spoken  on  this  floor,  is  concerned 
about  the  need  to  control  spending. 

We  are  all  aware  that  something  is 
going  to  have  to  be  done  about  the 
budget,  or  we  are  not  going  to  get  in- 
flation under  control.  Bringing  inflation 
under  control  requires  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  Federal  spending.  A  reduction 
In  Federal  spending  in  turn  means  that 
we  cannot  add  27  percent  to  last  year's 
appropriations  in  any  area.  Now  I  do  not 
mean  to  single  out  the  agriculture  bill. 
There  are  many  good  programs  in  this 
bill— programs  within  EPA,  within  the 
agriculture  section,  in  the  consumer  pro- 
tection section — ^that  I  would  not  want 
to  see  eliminated.  But  almost  every  pro- 
gram could  be  reduced  somewhat.  This 
is  true  of  every  area  of  Federal  concern. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Defense 
Appropriation  bill  was  before  us,  I  sup- 
ported amendments  totaling  $2.3  billion 
in  cuts  from  that  bill.  I  beheve  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  some  cuts  in  this 
one. 

In  this  case  I  will  ask  only  for  about 
a  5-percent  cut,  or  $700  million. 

I  would  pofait  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
if  my  amendment  is  successful  we  will 
still  have  an  increase  of  22  percent  in  the 
appropriation  in  this  bill  over  the  similar 
appropriation  last  year.  That  in  itself 
seems  to  me  very  large,  but  I  frankly 
doubt  I  can  persuade  my  colleagues  to 
reduce  the  appropriation  by  much  more 
than  $700  million. 


I  hope  to  be  able  to  expound  on  this 
further  when  the  amendment  comes  up, 
but  I  did  want  to  take  this  time  now,  so 
that  I  would  not  be  foreclosed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  if  the 
amendment  he  proposes  will  not  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  funds  of  the  law 
enforcement  activities  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  My  amendment  does  not 
specify  any  particular  program  because, 
quite  candidly,  not  being  a  member  of 
the  committee,  I  do  not  have  the  exper- 
tise to  make  that  kind  of  a  decision.  My 
amendment  requires  an  overall  reduction 
of  $700  million. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  he  should 
be  cognizant  of  the  effect  of  his  amend- 
ment on  the  law  enforcement  titles  in  the 
appropriations.  Your  amendment  might 
have  the  effect  of  substantially  reducing 
the  staff  and  experts  for  consumer  pro- 
tection, law  enforcement  and  other  vital 
activities  by  such  agencies  as  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

POINT  OF  ORDEK 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
of  order  is  that  I  must  insist  upon  the 
regular  order,  and  the  regular  order  is 
not  being  olKerved.  "There  has  been  no 
unanimous-consent  request  to  proceed 
out  of  order,  and  the  House  is  now  pro- 
ceeding out  of  order.  So  I  call  for  the 
regular  order. 

"The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Gibbons).  The 
gentleman  will  proceed  in  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DtJ  PONT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  am  afraid  the  intent 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  on 
the  regular  order,  and  the  regular  order 
is  the  point  of  the  bill  where  we  are  now 
reading.  It  is  not  a  point  to  be  reached 
at  a  later  time.  I  insist  upon  the  regular 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Gibbons).  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  gentleman  in 
the  well  received  permission  to  strike  out 
the  last  word  and  then  proceeded  to 
discuss  an  amendment  to  be  offered  to 
the  last  section  of  the  bill.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  not  discussing 
a  part  of  the  bUl  that  is  pending. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
cussion was  directed  at  a  later  point  of 
orier  to  protect  my  time  from  a  fore- 
closure of  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
do. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  up- 
oi-  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Gibbons).  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

PARUAMENTAST    IMQXmT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

•The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware's  amendment  as 
discussed  would  cut  the  funds  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  that  is  now  pending  l)e- 
fore  the  House  and  all  other  sections, 
and  that  is  germane  to  the  discussion 
and  within  the  regular  order.  He  hsis  a 
right  to  discuss  the  amendment.  This  is 
foolishness,  making  a  point  of  order  de- 
manding regular  order. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  does 
not  impress  me. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  being  interrupted.  Do  I  not  have  a 
right  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  regular  or- 
der is  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority  in 
this  House,  and  I  demand  regular  order 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ad- 
dress my  question  to  the  Chair,  not  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land has  not  addressed  a  question 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
made  my  point,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

■The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleik  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    IV— CONSX7MER    PROORAMS 

Depaktment    of    Hkaltb,    Education,    and 

Wklfarx 

OmCB    OF    COMStTMEB    AFFAIRS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  Including  services  author- 
ized   by    6    U.S.C.    3108,    $1,365,000. 

POINT    OF    OBDES 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  point  of  order  pertaining  to  title  IV 
on  page  45,  lines  9  through  14,  under  the 
title  "Consumer  Programs,  DQ)artment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Affairs"  on  the  ground 
that  it  violates  rule  XXI,  clause  2,  in  that 
there  is  no  existmg  statutory  authority 
for  this  office,  and  I  cite  as  authority  the 
fact  that  last  year  this  same  point  of 
order  was  made  and  the  Chair  ruled  that 
there  was  no  existing  authority. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Appropriations  raised  this  question  dur- 
ing their  hearing,  and  a  memorandum 
was  submitted  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which 
in  effect  cited  several  different  statutes, 
none  of  which  pertained  to  an  OfBce  of 
Consumer  Affairs.  I,  therefore,  hisist 
upon  this  point  of  order  and  ask  that 
this  language  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  wish  to  he  heard? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
wish  to  be  heard.  It  is  pointed  out  on 
page  967  of  the  hearings  that  we  had 
submitted  the  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW,  dated  March  21.  1974,  in 
which  they  cite : 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1963  provides 
in  pertinent  part:  "in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  the  Secretary  may  from 
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time  to  time  establish  central  •  •  •  services 
and  actlTltles  common  to  the  several  agen- 
cies of  the  Depeo'tment  •  •  •  "  (section  7]. 

Later  this  repoirt  says: 

The  OIBce  of  Consvimer  Affairs,  they  in- 
clude policy  guidance  responsibility  respect- 
ing the  relationship  of  aU  of  the  statutes  of 
the  Department  to  the  consumer  Interest. 

So  this  agency  Is  in  line  with  the  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1953  which 
was  approved  and  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  with- 
in the  authorization  of  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  give  us  the  statutory 
citation  for  this  office? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  It  is  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1953. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  in  connection  with  the  point  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee only  has  authority,  and  I  would 
say  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  is  one  of  the  most  wise  and 
able  Members  of  this  body  and  he  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  tliat  the  reorga- 
nization plans  are  not  statutory  in  effect 
and  do  not  confer  the  authority  on  the 
executive  branch  to  procui'e  and  expend 
appropriated  funds.  They  do  not  consti- 
tute an  authorization  and.  therefore, 
even  though  there  is  a  reorganization 
plan  in  being  it  does  not  constitute  the 
basis  upon  which  the  committee  may 
predicate  appropriations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Last  year  when  this 
same  point  was  raised,  the  authority  that 
was  cited  was  an  Executive  order.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  a  reorganization 
plan — ^which  was  not  cited  as  authority 
on  June  15,  1973 — once  it  has  become 
effective,  has  the  effect  of  law  and  of 
statute  and,  therefore,  the  point  of  order 
would  have  to  be  overruled. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Chair  will  permit  me  further,  the  gentle- 
man does  not  cite  the  Reorganization  Act. 
He  recites  a  reorganization  plan  which  Is 
very  diDferent  from  a  Reorganization 
Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  if  the  reorganization  plan  has 
become  effective,  if  it  wsis  not  rejected  by 
the  Congress  within  the  time  provided, 
it  has  the  effect  of  a  statute. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  does  not  constitute 
statutory  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  overrules 
the  point  of  order.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  law  and  is  citing  from  title 
V,  United  States  Code,  section  906,  which 
prescribes  the  procedure  by  which  a  re- 
organization plan  does  become  effective. 
It  is  clear  to  the  Chair  that  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1953  has  the  effect  of 
law.  and  therefore,  the  point  of  order  is 
oveiTUled. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUUIY 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
Uamentary  inquiry. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquirj-. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  legal  position  of  the 
OfOce  of  Consumer  Affsdrs  has  not  been 
the  subject,  as  I  imderstand  it,  of  any 


change  in  status  so  far  as 
order  issued  in  the  interim 
ruling  of  the  Chair  in  Juni 
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an  Executive 

since  the  last 

1973.  and  no 


statutory  authority  has  occurred  to  au 
thorize  its  existence;   so  how  can  this 
office  now  be  authorized?    i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  (Hunt  is  that 
last  year  the  burden  was  oa  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  No  »tatutory  pro- 
vision was  cited.  This  year  they  have 
cited  authority  other  than  an  Executive 
order. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  pertinent 
statutes  and  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  t  le  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  (Hiairman.  let 
me  say  that  I  handled  thi  i  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  on  the  floor  that  puts  the  dif- 
ferent agencies  that  were  related  to  en- 
vironmental duties  together  into  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  We  did 
not  change  the  statutes  that  created  the 
different  programs,  nor  did  we  change 
committee  jurisdictions  oiler  the  differ- 
ent programs.  We  left  the  n  exactly  like 
they  were  and  are  and,  lierefore,  the 
Chair  in  my  opinion  has  ruled  rightly 
that  the  statutes  that  pert  lin  to  the  dif- 
ferent programs  from  th(  Government 
committees,  still  exist.  Tierefore.  they 
have  the  right  to  continu  >  to  authorize 
those  programs  and,  of  coilrse,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  can  group  their 
work  on  appropriations  in  any  way  they 
wish,  as  was  proved  by  their  concentra- 
tion of  authorized  energy  programs  Into 
their  centralized  consideration.  So  I 
think  the  Chair  has  ruled  rightly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cflerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUoi^s: 

FKDERAL   TRADE   CCMN  ISSIOK 

For  necessary  expenses  i  if  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  other  thi  in  llnc-of -busi- 
ness report  provided  for  ir  the  following 
paragraphs;  including  unlfi  trms  or  allow- 
ances therefor,  as  authorlz  id  by  5  U.S.C. 
5901-5902;  services  as  authoi  Ized  by  6  UJ3.C. 
3109;  hire  of  passenger  mobir  vehicles;  and 
not  to  exceed  91,500  for  officl  il  reception  and 
representation   expenses;    0 1,729,000. 

AMKNOMKin  OfTOXB  BT  1  [B.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chi  lirman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow  s : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mf.  Whttten:  On 
page  47,  line  5,  strike  "$36,721^,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "$37,743,000,  of 
which  $650,000  shall  be  available  for  develop- 
ment of  a  computerized  evidentiary  indexing 
and  retrieval  capability,  and  $1,364,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  congaessionally-man- 
dated  study  of  the  energy  Iniustry." 

PARLIAMENTARY      INlaUIRY 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  qhainnan,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  peliding  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  at  thfe  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  jrentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  ftiquiry. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  My  parhamentary 
inquiry  is  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee said  that  his  amendment  was  at 
the  end  of  this  section. 

I  assume  he  means  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  and  a  p>oint  bf  order  to  a 
preceding  section  will  not  be  made  out 
of  order  by  not  making  th(  point  of  order 
at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  po  nt  of  order  to 
the  next  paragraph,  not  3  et  read  by  the 


that  para- 


idy  on  en- 

of  Man- 
set  up  a 
{ match  the 
for  the 


clerk,  will  be  in  order  when 
graph  Is  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Mlssif^ippi  is  rec- 
ognized for  Smlnutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chainkian.  I  shall 
be  brief  in  regard  to  the  Committee 
amendment  and  why  It  is  being  offered. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  opening  re- 
marks, in  oiu:  hearings  and  in  our  re- 
port at  the  time  the  committee  took  ac- 
tion on  this  bill,  we  recognized  the  need 
for  the  $650,000  for  a  computerized 
legal  retrieval  system  for  the  Exxon  case. 

We  also  recognized  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funds,  if  necessary,  to  carry  on  the 
Congressionally  mandated  s| 
ergy  Industries. 

We  were  told  that  the  Of 
agement  and  Budget  woul<j 
budget  recommendation  to 
need  for  these  funds,  at  lelEist 
computer  system.  1 

Now,  I  say  that  I  conferred  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, on  two  or  three  occasions  asking 
for  a  budget  request.  I  a^  conferred 
with  the  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Both  lindicated  a 
budget  request  was  being  considered. 

I  thought  imtil  noon  today  that  there 
was  a  likelihood  that  at  leait  a  part  of 
the  amount  would  be  covered  in  a  sup- 
plemental budget  request.    1 

However,  I  have  not  received  such  a 
budget  request,  but  I  have  been  assured 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  this  work  to  be 
done.  I 

The  committee,  therefore,  has  author- 
ized me  on  behalf  of  the  committee  to 
offer  this  amendment  to  make  certain 
that  the  work  is  carried  on  through,  re- 
gardless whether  the  budget  amendment 
comes  up  or  not.  I  feel  again  that  the 
Congress  as  a  joint  branc^  or  as  an 
equal  branch  of  Government  sshould  have 
had  this  supplemental  request  by  the 
OfiBce  of  Management  of  the  Budget, 
and  in  the  future  I  will  exptct  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  do  a  better  job 
of  getting  its  budget  requests  processed  in 
time.  r 

It  is  fundamentally  imfair  to  blame 
the  Congress  for  going  over!  the  budget 
by  $1  million — as  we  are  beihg  forced  to 
do  in  this  Instance — ^when  the  executive 
branch  has  failed  to  submit  ja  request  In 
a  timely  fashion.  While  th*  committee 
has  added  these  funds.  It  will  expect  the 
FTC  to  take  evei-y  possible  step  to  assure 
tliat  a  budget  estimate  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  so  tliat  when  the  bill  clears  con- 
ference, it  will  not  be  over  the  budget. 

The  FTC  should  also  be  forewarned 
that  this  is  an  unusual  action,  and  they 
should  not  expect  to  be  bailed  out  in  the 
future  If  they  are  again  negligent  in 
processing  budget  requests  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chahlman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee stated  tlie  facts  exactly  as  they 
are.  He  has  presented  these  changes  to 
all  the  memliers  of  the  subcommittee.  All 
the  memlters  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  we 
urge  adoption  of  this  amendment.  I  also 
concur  with  the  statement  t  lat  the  FTC 
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must  do  a  more  timely  job  in  making  its 
budget  requests  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  adding  $1,- 
014,000  to  the  appropriation  for  the  Fed- 
ersd  Trade  Commission.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  these  funds. 
This  money  will  be  directed  to  two 
major  programs.  The  first  p<»iion — 
$650,000 — will  be  in  preparing  for  trial 
and  In  the  acqtiisitlon  of  a  computer 
based  data  retrieved  system  for  use  in  the 
antlmonopoly  litigation  now  pending 
against  the  eight  major  oil  companies. 

The  FTC  lawyers  handling  this  litiga- 
tion  estimate  that  they  will  receive  some 
3  million  documents  or  approximately 
25  million  pages  of  material.  The  Com- 
mission assures  me  that  if  they  do  not 
hav3  this  system,  they  will  function  with 
a  severe  and  potentially  decisive  dis- 
advantage. 

This  request  for  $650,000  is  not  one  for 
an  experimental  system.  It  has  been  care- 
fully planned  and  researched  by  the  FTC 
for  several  months.  This  Utigation 
against  Exxon,  Texaco.  Gulf  Standard  of 
Indiana,  Standard  of  California,  Mobil, 
Shell,  and  Arco  will  involve  miUiwis. 

It  is  probably  the  most  important  anti- 
trust litigation  since  that  which  broke 
up  the  Standard  Oil  "trust"  in  1911— 
(I/JS.  v.  Standard  Oil.  211  U.S.  1.  By 
comparison.  Control  Data  in  its  recent 
case  against  IBM  spent  an  estimated  $15 
million  on  such  a  syst^n.  That  litiga- 
tion did  not  inT(^ve  the  economic  inter- 
ests which  the  oil  litigation  presents. 

I  am  informed  that  the  defendants  in 
this  case  will  have  such  a  system.  Not 
to  give  the  consumer's  representative 
adequate  tools  to  effectively  present  the 
Government's  case  is  indefensible. 

Further,  this  failure  of  the  aiY>roprta- 
tions  committee  to  ai^rove  this  request 
affects  a  particular  litigation  effort.  This 
is  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  is  policy 
making  of  the  highest  order,  a  power  that 
i&  not  in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  second  program  is  Uie  energy 
study  mandated  by  Congress  last  year; 
$264,000  is  needed  to  complete  this  study. 
This  is  a  study  of  the  gas,  coal,  and  nu- 
clear energy  industries.  We  are  asked 
daily  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
affect  these  alternatives  to  oil.  To  do  so 
without  hai'd  data  is  to  my  mind  irre- 
i^ponsible. 

The  Congress  voted  for  this  program 
last  year— HJi.  8616.  PubUc  Law  93-135. 
It  is  as  important  now  as  it  was  then. 

I  urge  the  Memlsers'  sujqxH-t  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  strongest  passible  support 
im  the  efforts  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Moss)  to 
guarantee  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  the  financial  aiKi  other 
means  necessary  to  piursue  the  critical 
areas  of  inqiiiry  this  series  of  ptopoueA 
amendments  is  designed  to  enable  It  to 
do.  Congiesanan  Moss  has  been  a  vigi- 
lant and  eflCective  rrotector  of  the  in- 


terests of  American  consvuners,  and  I 
want  to  commend  his  early  sensitivity 
to  the  problem  of  FTC  funding  with  re- 
spect to  these  areas  of  inquiry  and  ex- 
press my  view  that  he  has  performed  a 
genuine  service  in  calling  the  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
country. 

When  I  also  became  aware  of  danger 
to  continuation  in  an  effective  way  of 
these  FTC  inquiries  Ijecavise  of  inade- 
quate funding  some  weeks  ago,  I  sought 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House 
Democratic  Caucus  for  discussion.  I  re- 
gret that  the  chairman  of  the  caucus,  ex- 
ercising his  discretion  under  the  rules  of 
the  caucus,  cancelled  the  meeting  at 
which  I  had  placed  the  PTC  matter  on 
the  agenda.  I  brieve  it  would  have  been 
useful  to  bring  this  matter  up  before  it 
reached  the  floor.  However,  the  chair- 
man has  every  right  to  exercise  the  dis- 
cretion he  did  in  this  instance,  and  given 
a  variety  of  circumstances  and  time 
pressures  surroimding  the  current  legis- 
lative schedule  in  general,  I  cannot  fault 
him. 

The  matter  is,  nevertheless,  now  be- 
fore the  House,  and  it  seems  to  me  im- 
perative tlMit  we  act  to  provide  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  the  ade- 
quate means  to  pursue  the  antitrust  ac- 
tion against  the  eight  oil  companies,  the 
energy  study,  and  other  matters  direct- 
ly affected  by  the  action  we  take. 

The  two  areas  that  principally  con- 
cern me,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  areas  in 
which  I  have  had  a  continuing  interest. 
One  relates  to  the  need  for  $650,000 
to  vigorously  and  effectively  pursue  the 
FTC's  case  in  court  relating  to  alleged 
monopolistic  practices  by  the  eight  larg- 
est oil  companies.  One  of  these  compa- 
nies, Exxon,  has  just  recently  annoimced 
still  another  price  increase  of  39  cents  a 
barrel  on  oil  supplied  to  its  customers, 
including  the  electric  utilities  companies 
in  my  home  State  of  Florida.  One  of 
these  utilities.  Florida  Power  Corp.,  is 
fighting  that  increase  on  the  basis  that 
this  latest  hike  l>ears  no  relationship  to 
the  higher  prices  charged  by  the  foreign 
oil  producing  nations,  but  results  from 
an  exercise  of  Exxon  corporate  policy,  at 
a  time  when  that  company  reports  stag- 
gering profit  mcreases  over  last  year. 

Similarly,  the  aiUM>nrK;ement  in  the 
last  few  days  by  Mobil  that  it  intends 
to  acquire  Marcor,  rather  than  put  some 
of  Mobil's  earnings  b€u;k  into  ventures 
which  hcHJefuHy  might  yield  an  addi- 
tional energy  supply  or  offer  a  chance  of 
retiOTiing  oil  prices  to  a  sane  and  respon- 
sible level,  make  the  House's  considera- 
tion of  adequate  funding  for  the  various 
FTC  inquiries  timely  indeed. 

In  the  case  of  the  major  antitrust  ac- 
tion in  which  the  PTC  is  already  engaged, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  and  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  U.S.  Government  in 
that  action  ^all  have  at  least  some  mod- 
est resources  with  which  to  represent 
consumers  against  a  vast  army  of  lawyers 
and  modernized  computer  resources  and 
teehniqiies  at  the  command  of  the  maj<n- 
oil  conglomerates. 

The  requested  appropriati<m  of  $650,- 
000  for  this  purpose  will  provide  the  Gov- 


ernment with  the  basic  tools  it  needs  and 
ought  to  have,  including  the  kind  of  in- 
formation retrieval  system  similar  to 
that  provided  the  Soaate  Watergsite 
Committee.  As  in  that  case,  tliere  are 
literally  thousands,  perh^K  tens  of 
thousands,  of  documents  and  pieces  of 
Information  which  literally  re^re  ttie 
availability  of  a  sophisticated  informa- 
tion retrieval  syst«n  if  they  are  to  be 
used  meaningfully  in  court  in  pursuing 
this  antitrust  action  brought  on  behalf 
of  American  consumers. 

But  beyond  that,  I  deeply  bcUeve  the 
credibility  of  the  House  is  at  issue  with 
the  American  people  who  have  been  so 
completely  victimized  by  the  actiwis  of 
the  major  oil  companies,  incliMllng  the 
recmt  so-called  energy  crisis.  It  took  the 
Congress  more  than  htdf  a  year  to  pass 
an  "emergency"  energy  bOl.  We  have 
yet  to  reserve  the  question  of  the  (HI 
depletion  allowance,  though  the  House 
D«nocratic  caucus  spoke  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably on  that  question  some  weeks 
ago.  Their  message  has  been  ignored. 
I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  are 
prepared  to  understand  action  by  the 
House  that  would  deny  the  FPC  the  most 
basic  tools  required  to  vigorously  pursue 
its  investigation  and  antitrust  action  in- 
volving the  eight  major  oil  producers. 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  no  lesser  concern  are 
the  funds  requested  by  the  FTC  fcH-  con- 
tinuation effectively  of  its  ongoing  energy 
study  with  respect  to  competition  in  that 
field.  I  am  told  that,  without  the  addi- 
tional $364,000  requested,  there  wiD  be 
insufQcient  funds  to  continue  the  per- 
sonnel required  for  vigorous  pursuit  of 
that  highly  relevant  and  timely  inquiry 
through  the  second  half  of  the  eomirtg 
fiscal  year. 

This  is  a  badly  needed  study,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  was  commissioned  by 
the  Congress  itself  last  year.  It  includes 
an  area  of  inqoiry  of  particidar  interest 
to  me,  which  is  a  study  of  the  pattern  of 
interlocking  directorships  in  the  energy 
field  which  suggest  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices of  a  most  insidious  kind.  Oeriainly 
continuatkKi  of  this  study  ia  worthy  of 
tlae  House's  continued  support. 

With  respect  to  the  line  of  business 
study  EkToposed  by  the  FTC.  I  can  only 
remark,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  commit- 
tee bill,  as  I  read  and  understaiid  it,  in 
effect  directs  the  random  harassment  of 
250  businesses,  mostly  small,  to  be  chosen 
at  raiuiom  from  around  the  country,  with 
no  purpose  either  in  mind  or  capable  of 
accomplishment.  Surely  at  a  time  whm 
businessmen  are  already  subjected  to 
every  conceivable  kind  of  bureaucratic 
form  and  Federal  paperwork  imaginable, 
the  committee's  tuition  in  directing  ran- 
dom reporting  by  what  will  primarily 
turn  out  to  be  small  businesses  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  kinds  of  iMisiness 
activity  the  FTC  proposes  to  study  maiiee 
absolutely  iu>  sense.  This  unnecessary 
and  useless  provision  in  the  committee 
bill  which  directs  250  aaaiX  businesses 
should  be  chosen  at  random  for  exami- 
nation by  the  FTC  ong^t  to  be  stricken 
fnxn  theUU. 

I  recognise  that  It  is  primarily  the 
OfBce  of  Bfanagement  and  Budget  which 
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appears  to  be  at  fault  in  failing  to  observe 
the  normal  budgetary  process  in  the  case 
of  the  request  for  $650,000  for  the  needed 
information  retrieval  system,  and  I  can 
appreciate  that  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
administrative  response  on  the  part  of 
the  OMB.  the  committee  acted  to  defer 
this  item. 

However,  with  a  full-scale,  major  anti- 
trust action  already  in  progress,  I  suggest 
that  this  House  need  not  be  bound  by  the 
failure  of  the  OMB  to  perform  its  respon- 
sibility In  a  timely  fashion.  The  interests 
of  the  litigation  and  of  American  con- 
sumers not  only  permits  but  requires  us. 
In  my  view,  to  make  certain  the  FTC  has 
the  minimum  tools  it  needs. 

Again,  I  wish  to  strongly  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moss) 
as  well  as  the  othe;  Members  who  have 
indicated  their  deep  concern  about  these 
matters,  for  acting  to  provide  those  mini- 
mum tools,  and  I  join  them  in  urging  the 
House  to  provide  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission with  the  funds  necessary  to  do 
Its  job  on  behalf  of  American  consumers. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Mississippi  for  offering 
this  amendment,  and  I  do  support  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  this  amendment  to  provide  an 
additional  $1,014,000  in  this  bill  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  so  it  can 
carry  on  its  "energy  study"  and  acquire 
a  computerized  data  retrieval  system  to 
assist  its  antitrust  case  against  the  eight 
largest  oil  companies. 

This  amendment  is  vital  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  competition  and  free  enterprise 
in  our  energy  industry. 

This  amendment  has  two  parts  and  I 
will  deal  with  them  separately. 

It  is  absolutely  vital  that  the  FTC  be 
provided  the  funds  to  allow  it  to  com- 
plete its  "energy  study"  this  fiscal  year. 
An  additional  $364,000  must  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose. 

This  "energy  study,"  which  Congress 
authorized  to  begin  in  January,  seeks  to 
Investigate  our  coal,  natural  gas,  and 
uranium  production  industries.  There  is 
a  need  for  this  study.  Two  years  ago,  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, on  which  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member,  investigated  these  industries. 
We  found  a  very  disturbing  trend  toward 
concentration  of  ownership  in  these  in- 
dustries. Speciflcally,  the  committee 
found  that  the  major  oil  companies  were 
grabbing  controlling  interest  over  the 
competing  forms  of  energy.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  committee  report: 

Presently,  the  major  oil  companies  account 
for  approximately  72  percent  of  the  natural 
gaa  production  and  reserve  ownership;  30 
I>ercent  of  the  domestic  coal  reserves  and 
over  20  percent  of  the  domestic  coal  produc- 
tion capacity:  over  50  percent  of  the  lu-anlum 
reserves  and  36  percent  of  the  uranium  mill- 
ing capacity.  Further,  the  major  oil  com- 
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panles  are  acqvUrlng  oil  shale 
as  well  as  water  rights  In  maf  y 
country. 

The  committee  report  mbde  this  con 
elusion,  and  I  again  quot« 

This   trend  toward   concenfration 
oil  companies  In  acquiring 
resources  clearly  presents  a 
monopolistic  fuel  supply  situ*.ion 

This   committee   recommendation  by 
the  Small  Business  Comirittee  demon 
strates  very  clearly  the  i  eed  for  this 
FTC  investigation  to  cont  mue. 

This  appropriation  iten  would  have 
been  included  in  the  comn  ittee  bill,  ex- 
cept for  a  minor  procedure  i  objection.  A 
request  for  these  funds  was  forwarded 
to  the  committee,  but  it  lacl  ed  the  proper 
degree  of  formality  and  v  as  put  aside. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  FTC 
study.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  waive 
the  objection  and  insert  this  funding  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amjndment  also 
includes  funds  to  enable  tl  e  FTC  to  ac- 
quire a  computer-based  ( ata  retrieval 
system  for  use  in  its  a  ntitrust  case 
against  the  eight  largest  «il  companies. 
This  is  the  so-called  Exxon  case,  and  the 
documentation  expected  in  the  discovery 
stage  of  this  investigation  is  expected  to 
exceed  anything  encountered  before  in 
the  antitrust  field.  I  have  peen  one  pro- 
jection of  25  million  pages  df  documenta- 
tion to  be  received.  | 

It  would  not  be  practical  or  efficient  to 
try  organizing  this  data  without  a  com- 
puter. The  cost  in  manpo^ver  and  time 
would  be  prohibitive,  and  the  investiga- 
tion would  be  severely  dela  s^ed. 

The  additional  appropri  ation  for  this 
item  is  $650,000. 

If  the  FTC  does  not  develop  this  sys- 
tem, it  will  be  crippled  in  its  effort  to 
conduct  pretrial  discovery  procedui'es  in 
the  Exxon  case  at  the  level  of  competence 
required  for  effective  antitrust  enforce- 
ment. The  major  oil  companies  are  al- 
ready developing  their  own  computerized 
data  retrieval  system.  To  |>e  an  effective 
advocate  of  the  public  interest,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  FTC  hive  the  same 
courti'oom  capabilities  as  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woulq  hate  for  the 
FTC  to  be  forced  to  admit  Idef eat  on  this 
important  case  because  itj  could  not  get 
money  from  Congress.  11  this  amend- 
ment is  not  passed,  It  w|U  be  a  signal 
to  the  oil  barons  that  tlie  FTC  is  no 
threat;  that  anticompetitive  practices 
will  go  unchecked,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  slink  bome  with  its 
tail  between  its  legs,  because  it  lacks  the 
will  and  strength  to  do  Isttle  with  the 
petroleum  giants.  J 

This  amendment  is  mora  than  a  simple 
appropriation  line  item.  It  is  a  signal  that 
the  United  States  is  read^  to  stand  up 
to  defend  the  public  interest;  that  it  will 
not  stand  by  idly  while  |the  major  oil 
companies  grow  bigger  aiid  bigger  and 
report  excessive  profits  in|  a  time  of  na- 
tional emergency.  Let  the  oil  companies 
be  put  on  notice:  The  party  is  over;  Con- 
gress is  putting  some  teetli  into  the  PTC. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  tp  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HEUNZ.  Mr.  duti^man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairmah,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distingui  shed  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  tiis  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  I  thaiik  the  dis 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding.  I  rise  to  commejid  him  for 
offering,  on  behalf  of  the  cor^mittee,  an 
amendment  identical  to  an  amendment 
I  was  intending  to  offer.  My  amendment, 
like  that  of  the  gentleman  fyom  Missis- 
sippi, is  to  increase  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
by  the  sum  of  $1,014,000  for  two  specific 
purposes:  To  provide  $650,0001  for  a  docu- 
ment storage  and  retrieval  A^stem;  and 
to  provide  $364,000  for  the  saiaries  of  the 
staff  of  the  energy  study  fori  a  period  of 
6  months.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted  the  FTC 
appropriation  will  still  be  lees  than  the 
administration's  total  budgetj  request  for 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  excellent  job  they 
have  done.  They  have  worked  hard  and 
long  and  made  many  needed  reductions 
in  the  budget  estimates  submitted  to 
them.  In  this  instance,  however,  circum- 
stances unforeseen  by  the  people  who 
submitted  the  budget  estimate  have  re- 
sulted in  a  situation  which,!  if  not  now 
corrected,  will  cripple  the  Federal  Ti-ade 
Commission  in  the  important  energy 
field.  The  committee  h£id  preiviously  sug- 
gested that  the  FTC  seek  a  j  supplemen- 
tal appropriation,  but  that  i£ 
swer.  I  am  extremely  pie 
committee  has  seen  the  llghtl 
hour  and  offered  {ui  amenc 
sure  that  the  Commission 
to  now  consummate  its  plat 
fiscal  year.  A  supplemental'  appropria- 
tion would  mean  months  of  delay  and 
probably  the  extinction  ol  important 
programs.  I 

As  I  said  this  past  Tuesday,  during  de- 
bate on  my  amendment  to  Incresise  the 
budget  for  the  Antitrust  mvision,  my 
constituents  and,  I  am  sure,  fhe  constitu- 
ents of  many  Members  of  the  House,  have 
been  complaining  about  high  prices  and 
the  lack  of  Government  action  to  stem 
the  tide  of  inflation.  I  said  then — and  I 
say  again — vast  Government;  price  con- 
trol mechanisms  are  not  the  answer. 
Government  intervention  anjd  regulation 
of  industry  is  not  the  answer.  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  Industry  is  not  the 
answer.  And  may  I  add  that— with  re- 
spect to  the  oil  industry — ^OBILlzation 
or  STANDARDization  is  not  the  answer 
either.  J 

A  free,  open,  and  competitive  market- 
place is  a  fundamental  Republican  prin- 
ciple. It  is  also  an  American  principle. 
For  it  is  only  the  free,  opefa,  and  com- 
petitive market  which  ma^es  it  neces- 
sary for  businessmen  to  improve  their 
products  or  lower  their  pricee  to  succeed. 
This,  along  with  a  fiscallyj  responsible 
Federal  budget,  Is,  I  bellfve,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  basic  aiiswers  to  in- 
flation. We  must  not  allow  either  govern- 
ment control  of  industry,  oir  the  control 
by  a  few  of  the  industrial  a^d  economic 
might  of  America. 
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A  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken 
Tuesday  when  the  House  agreed,  by  a 
vote  of  216  to  185,  to  my  tunendment  to 
increase  the  staff  of  the  Antitrust  Diyi- 
ston.  I  am  proud  that  this  amendment 
was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House.  And  I 
am  proud  of  the  dedsiMi  by  the  «itire 
House  for  another  reason.  This  historic 
vote  mai'ked  the  first  time  since  1971 
that  the  Antitrust  revision  had  received 
additional  staff.  And  it  also  achieved, 
for  the  first  time  in  24  years,  a  levd  of 
total  division  manpower  suparior  to  that 
which  existed  in  1950. 

Today,  I  am  confident  that  the  House 
vill  not  deny  the  funds  needed  S(xc  the 
FTC's  action  aeainst  eight  major  oil 
companies  and  its  energy  study.  To  deny 
funds  needed  by  the  FTC  to  continue 
these  actions  is  to  permit  a  special  ex- 
ani>tiou  for  the  oil  industry  alODe  from 
the  Sherman  Act:  The  very  law  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  called  the  Magna 
Carta  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

With  regular  gasoline  selling  at  nearly 
GO  cents  a  gallon  and  c^  companies  earn- 
ing hugh  profits,  it  would  be  totally  ir- 
responsible for  this  body  to  tie  the  hands 
of  those  charged  with  »if  orcing  the  Sher- 
man Act.  The  FTC  must  be  allowed  to 
eootinue  its  case  against  the  (Hi  com- 
panies so  that  the  courts  may  decide 
whether  or  not  they  violated  the  law. 
The  FTC  must  be  allowed  to  complete 
the  energy  stiuly  so  that  we  will  know 
what,  if  any,  future  action  must  be  taken 
to  ensure  a  competitive,  efficient  energy 
industry  with  ampte  supplies.  We  must 
avoid  taking  a  step  backward  from  the 
progress  made  on  Tuesday;  instead  we 
must  proceed  fcurward  today  to  insure  a 
healthy  competitive  marketplace  so  that 
every  large  and  email  businessman  has 
an  equsd  opportunity  to  compete,  and  to 
Insure  that  all  our  laws — Iricludlng  the 
Sherman  Act— apply  equally  and  fairly 
to  alL 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  and 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wOI  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHnTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  a  very  out- 
standing mnnber  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z 
want  to  point  oat  first  of  aU  that  the 
Exxon  case  resulted  in  a  request  that 
was  made  by  the  subcwnmittee  I  am 
privileged  to  chair.  The  FTC  made  a 
study,  and  in  response  to  that  study  they 
found  a  need  for  the  Exxon  case. 

A  lot  of  misinformation  has  been  put 
out  concerning  this  particular  appro- 
priaticKi.  I  want  to  n>ake  it  clear  that 
wbBn  they  asked  for  the  $350,000,  our 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  cooper- 
ated 100  percent  and  the  subcommittee 
recomm^Kled  every  dime  of  It.  He  has 
not  been  uncooperative.  He  has  been  in 
support  of  it,  of  giving  whatever  Is  needed 
to  the  FTC  for  this  bill. 

Tiiere  has  been  a  lot  of  misinforma- 
tion circulated,  talking  about  restoring 
funds.  No  budget  request  had  beoi  made 
and  the  chairman  has  been  coopeaalite 
from  the  hoginning  on  this  appropria- 
tion. I  strongly  support  the  provision  of 
funds  for  ttiia  purpose. 


Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gnxUetnan  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  c(»nmendatioa  of  the 
gentleman  fxom  Mississippi  and  of  the 
subconunittee  in  bring  this  anvfndment 
to  the  floor  and  endorsing  it  with  its 
approval  of  this  amendm^it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  for  offering  this  amendment. 
I  have  the  same  amendment  at  the  desk 
and  I  endorse  the  gentleman's  effort. 

The  special  energy  appropriations 
bfll  of  1974  appropriated  funds  for  an 
energy  industry  study  to  be  conducted 
in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  The  fiscal 
year  1974  funding  level  provided  for 
personnel  to  conduct  the  study  during 
the  6-month  i>eriod  of  January  through 
June  of  1974.  Diu±ig  the  OfiOce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget's  review  of  the 
FTC's  1975  budgetary  requests  for  con- 
tinuation of  this  study  and  its  conclu- 
sion by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975,  OMB 
did  not  annualize  the  personnel  budget 
approved  in  fiscal  year  1974, 

Thus,  the  budgetary  request  forwarded 
to  the  Congress  from  OMB  did  not  pro- 
vide persoimel  funding  for  a  full  year. 

Therefore  $363,000  was  not  appro- 
priated to  continue  the  energy  Industry 
study. 

I  support  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  I  firmly  believe  that  $363,- 
600  is  a  piddling  price  to  pay  for  a  study 
that  will  help  us  comprehend  the  scope 
of  one  of  the  most  crucial  issues  of  our 
age — ^how,  and  how  much  it  is  going  to 
cost  us  to  furf  our  society. 

That  this  issue  is  so  vital  to  the  wtil- 
being  of  American  society  as  we  know  It 
today,  has  been  made  dramatically  self- 
evident  by  the  staggering  impact  of 
what  ve  call  the  energy  crisis. 

Today  we  are  in  the  middle  rounds  of 
a  fight  with  the  worst  Inflation  in  the 
past  25  years,  as  well  as  a  sladc  in  pro- 
duction that  threatens  to  became  a  re- 
cession by  anycme's  definition.  These 
twin  economic  ills  are  the  courtesy  of 
the  energy  crisis. 

The  action  we  wlH  have  to  take  stumld 
not  be  judged  In  the  ligiit  of  whether  we 
will  have  a  few  kilowatts  less  energy  hi 
the  immediate  future,  but  whether  in 
5  or  10  years  from  now  our  Nation 
will  have  the  fuel  ^e  needs  tar  her  fac- 
tories, for  her  transportation  needs,  and 
for  her  families. 

The  raiergy  study,  a  study  mandated 
by  the  Cwigress  only  last  October,  will 
help  give  us  those  answers. 

It  will  give  us  Invaluable  insight  into 
the  whole  spectnnn  of  the  energy  indus- 
try before  we  start  attempting  to  formu- 
late a  rational  national  policy. 

In  particular,  according  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  itself: 

The  study  wlU  focus  primarily  upon  the 
four  basic  fuel  types;  coal,  patroleum,  nu- 
clear fuel  and  natural  gas.  Attention  win 
also  be  given  to  the  more  exotic  furts  such 
as  tar  sends,  oil  shale,  solar,  heat,  etc.  Bb- 
sentially,  the  same  process  win  bm  foUowed 
with  respect  to  cnch  Sxiei.  Tber*  wlU  be  aa 
introductory  Mctlosi  describing  cftdt  fuel 
and  tracing  the  history  of  Its  ns«.  An  tOort 


will  be  mad«  to  trace  the  relative  Importance 
of  e«eh  fuel  over  time 

Of  p*rtieulax  zdevkBce  is  the  structure  and 
bsh&Ttor  o<  th*  Industrlee  which  exact,  proc- 
cess,  traaapart  and  distribute  each  of  the 
fuels.  Considerable  effort  will  be  expended  to 
ascertain  what  the  reeerve  of  each  type  of 
fuel  la,  and  the  percentage  of  such  reserves 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  leading  com- 
pffT>t»«  An  important  part  of  the  analysis 
will  Involve  the  Impact  of  state  and  federal 
law  and  poUcy  upon  Industry  structure  and 
performance  at  each  level  of  activity  for  each 
of  the  dlSiRent  fuels. 

^liecifically  what  this  study  means  to 
the  Congress  is  that  we  will  have  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  just  how  large  our  natural  gas 
reserves  are  before  we  decide  whether  or 
not  to  deregulate  the  price  at  the  well- 
head. It  will  tell  us  the  effect  interlocking 
relationships  among  energy  corporatioas 
have  on  the  discovery  and  production  of 
alternate  energy  sources. 

It  will  help  us  discover  whetiier  leasing 
oiu:  nationally  owned  natural  resources 
to  private  corporations  yields  the  best  re- 
sults for  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  American  consumer. 

It  will  do  all  this  and  much  more. 

Again,  in  the  words  of  the  Commis- 
sion itself: 

It  Is  Dacessary  to  davelop  timely  and  re- 
liable data  on  the  ■traetare.  pcctomance  and 
conduct  In  each  sector  of  the  energy  indus- 
try so  that  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  which 
Twious  government  policies  may  have  on 
such  Issues  can  be  made. 

AU  this  for  the  price  of  $364,000.  And 
what  happens  if  we  fail  to  add  these 
funds  to  this  appropriations  bill?  The 
Commission  has  answered  this  question 
in  a  very  straightforward  way  by  stating 
"If  the  $364,000  is  not  granted,  the 
energy  study  mandated  by  Congress  will 
lapse  without  completion  in  midfiscal 
1975  because  of  the  Inability  to  pay  per- 
sonal expenses  connected  with  the  en- 
ergy study  fOT  all  fiscal  1975." 

I  am  sure  Congress  does  not  want  this 
to  happen.  Certainly  voices  are  already 
being  heard  throughout  the  country  call- 
ing uixui  the  Congress  to  continue  this 
study.  Two  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  Com- 
mittee of  ttie  National  Association  of  At- 
torney's General,  Mr.  Andrew  P.  Miller, 
Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  His  letter  said  in  part: 

I  wish  to  express  the  association's  strong 
support  for  certain  floor  amendments  to  be 
Introduced  on  Prtday,  June  2l8t,  to  the  TTC 
pertlcm  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  Agrlcnltore, 
EttvlronBwntal  and  Consumer  Protection  Ap- 
proprlatla&s  Bill.  Theae  amendments  ipovld 
add  tesO.OOO  to  the  FTC  budget  for  eovipurtcr 
support  service  In  the  Exxon  ease  and  1384.- 
000  la  staff  support  for  the  on-golng  FIG 
energy  study.  The  FTC  merits  the  fun  sup- 
port of  ttie  House  of  Representatives  ...  in 
the  energy  study. 

Today  I  received  a  telegram  from  Wil- 
liam J.  Brown,  the  attorney  general  of 
my  State  of  Ohio,  and  author  of  a  report 
on  the  FTC  acti(Hi,  and  tioe  iaoportance 
to  the  States  erf  its  c(»Urn»d  actton.  Ttie 
repcH-t  was  adopted  bgr  the  liattanal  Aan- 
dation  of  Attorney  Oenends  ak  the  same 
time  that  29  States  offered  ttieftr  : 
ance  to  the  FTC  Ifr.  Bnma'B 
to  me  states  in  part  thafc: 
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The  action  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  June  18  which  cut  $650,000  for 
computer  support  of  the  FTC's  Exxon  case 
and  $364,000  for  the  FTC  energy  study  gravely 
jeopardizes  a  vital  national  Interest. 

I  have  also  had  communications  with 
the  Independent  Gasoline  Dealers  of 
Cincinnati  asking  me  if  the  Congress 
does  not  believe  we  need  to  fully  investi- 
gate all  these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  I  will 
be  able  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
afQrmative.  I  cannot  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  allow  $364,000  to  stand  between 
Itself  and  the  keys  to  understanding  this 
entire  area. 

For  the  well-being  of  the  free  enterprise 
system,  for  the  relief  of  the  American 
consumer,  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to 
grant  the  FTC  the  funds  it  needs  to  en- 
able us  to  formulate  a  national  energy 
policy.  It  is  a  small  price  to  pay. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
would  like  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  it. 

The  additional  funds  are  required  for 
two  very  important  undertakings. 

First,  it  will  enable  the  FTC  to  com- 
plete the  study  of  the  country's  energy 
industries  as  previously  directed  by  the 
Congress.  We  have  been  debating  the 
need  for  accurate  energy  data  for  many 
months  so  that  we  could  fashion  a  re- 
sponsive energy  policy.  Is  all  that  to  be 
forgotten?  I  think  not.  One  of  the  ways 
for  the  Congress  to  be  sufBciently  in- 
formed to  resolve  the  energy  problem  Is 
to  see  to  It  that  this  energy  study  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  second  imdertaking  which  would 
be  preserved,  and  indeed,  enhanced  is 
the  FTC's  historic  antitrust  suit  against 
the  eight  largest  oil  companies  for  their 
anticompetitive  pricing  and  marketing 
practices,  which  if  not  responsible  for  the 
energy  shortage  have  certainly  contrib- 
uted to  the  extraordinary  profits  the 
industry  is  experiencing.  I  am  informed 
that  there  will  be  in  excess  of  25  million 
pages  involved  in  this  litigation  in  the 
discovery  stage  alone.  The  FTC  has  de- 
tailed less  than  two  dozen  attorneys  to 
prosecute  this  case,  and  unless  the  Con- 
gress restores  the  $650,000  needed  to  in- 
stall a  computerized  data  retrieval  sys- 
tem to  collate  all  the  evidence,  these 
lawyers  will  have  to  face  the  oil  indus- 
try, represented  by  more  than  140  at- 
torneys, without  the  necessary  tools 
to  properly  argue  the  public's  case. 

Part  of  the  problem  here,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  stems  from  the  delay  in  sub- 
mitting data  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  committee,  with  some  justi- 
fication, acted  in  the  public  interest  by 
cutting  moneys  for  unsubstantiated  pro- 
grams. But  the  real  culprit  here  is  the 
OMB.  The  FTC  submitted  its  budget  to 
OMB  in  early  April,  so  it  would  be  ire- 
vlewed  and  forwarded  to  Congress  on 
schedule.  OMB  simply  refused  to  favor- 
ably recommend  the  budget  to  the  com- 
mittee. As  so  often  happens  when  the 
bureaucracy  fights — the  public  gets  a 
bloody  no«e. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  (support  the 
chairman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  (]^estlon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  t\e  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  weis  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cl*rk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


$305,000,  the  amount  of  tfce  budget  re- 
quest, Is  hereby  appropriated  s>r  the  piupose 
of  collecting  llne-of-buslnessi  data,  as  ap- 
proved by  General  Accounting  iOfflce  Opinion 
B-180229,  Issued  May  13,  1:^74,  from  not  to 
exceed  250  Arms,  Including  iara  presently 
nmde  available  to  the  Bureau  pf  the  Census, 
the  Securities  and  Exchang*  Commission 
and  other  goverrunent  agencies  where  au- 
thorized by  law.  I 
POINT  or  ordebI 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  this  paragraph. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Rule  XXl  clause  2,  be- 
ginning on  line  8  after  tha  word  "data" 
and  the  rest  of  the  lines  9, 10, 11,  and  12. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQfIRT 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chapman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  getitleman  from 
Montana  has  the  floor.  A  point  of  order 
against  the  paragraph  takfs  precedence 
over  amendments  to  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  will  yi4ld  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  of  the  chairman  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  offerijig  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time  until  we  iolve  the  rule. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQtTIRT 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gfentleman  will 
state  it.  I 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  this :  The  amendment  is  one  that 
strikes  this  section  and  substitutes  an- 
other therefor.  Under  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures, that  should  take  precedence  to 
a  point  of  order,  after  the  paragraph  is 
written,  since  the  amendment  will  strike 
the  paragraph.  J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clair  rules  that 
points  of  order  concerning  the  peiragraph 
must  be  disposed  of  before  any  further 
proceeding  can  be  had,  so  the  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Ch£|irman,  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order  [and  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  hear  the  point  of  order  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  rule 
21,  clause  2,  clearly  provides  that  no  ap- 
propriation bill  shall  contiin  any  provi- 
sion changing  existing  law.  The  lan- 
guage on  page  47,  beginning  at  the  word 
"data,"  on  lines  8  through  12,  clearly 
violates  this  rule  in  that  It  significantly 
alters  the  effective  provisfons  of  section 
409(a)  of  Public  Law  9>-153 — an  act 
dealing  with  the  trans-A^ska  oil  pipe- 
line. ] 

The  purpose  of  section  409(a)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-153  is  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  regulatory  agencies  to 
carry  out  the  quasi- judl  cial  functions 
which  have  been  entrusti  d  to  them  by 
the  Congress.  We  did  not  ntend  a  broad 


proliferation  of  detailed  queitionnaires 
to  industry  and  businesses  wkich  would 
result  in  unnecessary  and  unreasonable 
expense,  but  the  provisions  of  JI.R.  15472, 
which  are  the  subject  of  my  point  of 
order,  make  substantive  changes  and 
place  arbitrary  limitations  on  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  Public  Law  93-153. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  kno^,  in  con- 
struing the  provisions  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  if  the  intent  is  to  uestrict  ex- 
ecutive discretion  to  a  degree  that  may 
be  fairly  termed  a  change  in  policy 
rather  than  a  matter  of  adniinlstrative 
detail,  then  the  point  of  order  should  be 
sustained.  This  provision  of  EI.R.  15472 
not  only  restricts  executive  discretion  by 
its  specific  terms,  but  it  has  t  le  effect  of 
changing  existing  law  in  viola  ;lon  of  lUle 
21,  clause  2. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairrian,  may  I 
now  concede  the  point  of  orde  r  and  offer 
my  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gent  eman  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustai  led. 

The  gentleman  may  offer  Ills  amend- 
ment. 

PARLIAMENTABT   INQUn  T 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  A  parlian  lentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gen  leman  wUl 

Sti&iiG    it 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  What  portion  is 
stricken? 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  The  whole  paragraph. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairm^,  a  parli 
amentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gen^lemsm  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  I  recall  it,  the  gen 
tleman's  point  of  order  did  nift  cover  the 
whole  paragraph. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  From  line  8,  after  the  \ford  "data" 
through  line  12. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairiian,  line  8 
down  to  the  end  of  line  12,  \&  I  under- 
stand it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  thd  gentleman 
from  Montana  state  that  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  right. 
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PABUAUENTABT  INQX: 


lan,  a  par- 


tleman  will 

strike  the 

gentleman 
zainst  the 


^e  the  point 
}h  starting 
ta"  and  the 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chalrl 
liamentary  inquiry. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ger 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Does  thi^ 
whole  paragraph? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Did  the 
make  the  point  of  order 
whole  paragraph? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No.  I  mati 
of  order  against  the  paragra 
on  line  8,  after  the  word  "ds 
balance  of  the  paragraph. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  parfc  is  stricken. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  remainder  stay  In? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  rem  lilnder  stays 
In. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT,   Mr.  dhalrman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  Inqulr;  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  the 
amendment  be  offered  first? 


gentleman's 


PASUMENTART    INQim  tT 


Mr.     DINGELL.     Mr. 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 


the  gentle- 


C]  lairman,    a 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  rise  to  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  about  the  confusion 
about  the  language  stricken  by  the  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  ruled 
that  the  langu£«e  on  page  47  following 
the  word  "data,"  on  line  8  through  line 
12,  is  stricken. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
regtilar  order.  The  Chair  has  recognized 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
realize  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
was  still  seeking  recognition.  The  Chair 
was  going  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
regular  order.  The  Chair  has  recognized 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  to  offer 
his  amendment.  The  previous  rtiling  by 
the  Chair  follows  directly  this  point  of 
order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
Information  of  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  I  made  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  direct  the  attention 
of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  to  the  fact  that  I  was  on  my 
feet  in  order  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
regular  order.  The  only  way  the  gentle- 
man can  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
is  to  get  permission  from  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whttten).  He 
must  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  yielded  for  any  such  purpose.  I  have 
had  enough  difficulty  getting  recogni- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
language  which  appears  at  page  47 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  have 
the  fioor,  and  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  that  we  have  not  reached  that 
point  yet. 

When  we  reach  that  point,  the  Chair 
will  be  glad  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Right  now,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten). 

amendment  offered  by  mr.  whitten 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHrnxN :  Page 
47,  line  6,  after  the  word  "data"  add  the 
following:  "Provided,  TheX  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  used  for  coUectlng  llne-of- 
business  data  from  not  more  than  250  firms, 
Including  data  presently  made  available  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Securities  and 


Exchange  Commission  and  other  government 
agencies  where  authorized  by  law." 

POINT  OF  OBDKR 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  IKi.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chzix  wlU  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  on  his  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  amendment.  None 
has  been  furnished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  this:  that  the 
amendment  sounds  very  much  like  the 
original  language  in  the  bill,  so  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order  without  having 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  amendment. 
However,  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wish  to  reserve  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  must  make  one  at  this  time.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  allowed  to  reserve 
my  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  itJii.  Eckhardt)  may  reserve  his 
point  of  order  while  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  explaining  the  amendment. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  desire 
to  follow  that  procedure? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  do  that,  if  I  do  not  waive 
my  rights  by  doing  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Written)  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  refer- 
ring to  the  language  which  I  have  of- 
fered, I  was  in  error;  I  thought  the  point 
of  order  which  was  sustained  to  a  part  of 
the  paragraph  carried  with  it  the  entire 
paragraph.  The  Chair  ruled  on  the  ear- 
lier point  of  order  that  the  first  two  lines 
would  be  retained. 

In  view  of  that,  I  had  not  changed  the 
amendment  before  it  went  to  the  desk, 
and  the  amendment  as  it  now  would 
read,  referring  to  the  part  remaining  in 
the  bill,  reads  as  follows : 
$305,000,  the  amount  of  the  budget  re- 
quest. Is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  line -of -business  data. 

To  which  we  have  added  the  follow- 
ing: 

for  the  purpose  of  collecting  llne-of-busl- 
ness  data,  providing  that  none  of  these  funds 
shall  be  used  for  collecting  Ilne-of-buslness 
data  from  not  more  than  250  firms. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  to  the  Members  how 
this  language  differs  from  the  preceding 
language,  the  language  contained  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
preceding  language  we  have  eliminated 
the  statement,  "as  approved  by  General 
Accoimting  Office  Opinion  B-180229  is- 
sued May  13,  1974." 

Mr.  YATES.  Except  for  that,  the  lan- 
guage is  the  same? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  language  Is  the 
same. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tiiank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  addition,  we  do  say. 
"Not  more  than  250  firms,  including  data 
presently  made  available"  et  cetera. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  press  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melchzr)  reserves  a 
point  of  order. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  points  of  or- 
der have  been  reserved  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  again  in  order  that  we  may  un- 
derstand the  situation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  ruling  made  by  the  Chair,  I 
thought  the  two  lines  referred  to  would 
remain,  even  though  they  did  not  have 
a  period  or  an  ending  and  the  psul  of 
the  paragraph  being  subject  to  the  point 
of  order,  that  is,  the  full  paragraph,  did 
not  go  out.  That  left  the  words  in  the 
bill,  as  I  understand  the  ruling  and  as  I 
have  stated:  "$305,000,  the  amount  of 
the  budget  request,  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  collecting  line- 
of -business  data,"  to  which  I  add  by  my 
amendment  the  following  language: 

Provided  that  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
used  for  coUecting  line  of  business  data  from 
not  more  than  250  firms,  including  data 
presently  made  available  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  other  Government  agencies 
where  authorized  by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  insist  on  my 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Texsis  on  his  point 
of  order  agsdnst  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  is  under  House  Rule  XXI, 
Clause  2,  second  sentence : 

Nor  shall  any  provision  In  any  such  bill  or 
amendment  thereto  changing  existing  law 
be  in  order,  except  such  as  being  germane  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  shall  retrench 
expenditures  by  the  reduction  of  the  number 
and  salary  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  compensation  of  any 
person  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  the  reduction  of 
amounts  of  money  covered  by  the  bill : 

Now,  trader  existing  law  and  without 
the  limitations  reported  to  be  added  in 
this  bill  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
could  and  had  intended — and.  of  course, 
what  it  actually  intended  is  not  material 
here,  because  the  question  is  what  it 
could  have  done — it  could  have  used  the 
funds  as  appropriated  here  for  either  250 
firms  or  500  firms  or  any  other  number 
of  firms.  So  what  is  done  by  this  amend- 
ment is  to  restrict  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  respect  to  powers  and 
duties  and  authorities  which  it  would 
have  but  for  this  limitation. 

The  authorities  on  this  point  appear 
In  volume  Vn  of  Cannon's  Precedents, 
section  1675,  which  reads: 
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A  proper  limitation  does  not  interfere  with 
executive  discretion  or  require  aBarmatlve 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Govemxnent 
offlcials. 

This  would,  of  course,  interfere  with 
executive  discietion  in  that  it  would  limit 
the  number  of  fii-ms  of  which  the  exam- 
ination would  be  made. 

It  would  also  require  liaison  with  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  which  are  not  here 
designated  but  which  would  cover  the 
whole  gamut  of  such  agencies. 

So  it  both  provides  a  limitation  on 
executive  discretion  and  afiBrmative  acts 
on  the  part  of  Government  officials. 

I  also  cite  in  this  connection,  Mr. 
Chairman,  volume  Vn  of  Cannon's  Prec- 
edents, section  1678,  providing  that  a 
limitation  to  be  in  order  must  be  on  the 
appropriation  and  not  an  affirmative 
limitation  of  official  functions. 

The  following  amendment  that  was 
offered  in  that  case  provided  no  money 
should  be  expended  out  of  the  appropri- 
ations in  this  bill  for  supplies  for  the 
Army  except  imder  contracts  which 
specified  delivery  either  at  the  place 
where  supplies  are  to  be  used  or  some 
convenient  point  of  the  land-grant  rail- 
road which  shipment  took  place  at  the 
option  of  the  contractor. 

In  that  case  the  point  of  order  was 
held  good  even  though  the  amendment 
was  offered  in  the  nature  of  a  limitation. 

I  cite  also  volxmie  VII  of  Cannrai's 
precedents,  section  1691,  to  the  effect 
that  the  purpose  rather  than  the  form  of 
a  proposed  limitation  is  the  proper  cri- 
terion by  which  its  admissibility  should 
be  judged  and.  if  its  purpose  appears  to 
be  the  restriction  of  Executive  discretion 
to  a  degree  that  may  be  fairly  termed  a 
change  in  policy  rather  than  a  matter  of 
administrative  detail,  it  is  not  in  order. 

I  submit  here  that  the  change  in  pol- 
icy from  permitting  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  examine  the  information 
with  respect  to  an  unlimited  nmnber  of 
firms — as  I  understand  it,  they  desire  to 
examine  500  in  the  order  of  size — to  a 
limitation  of  250  constitutes  a  substan- 
tive policy  chajige. 

I  would  further  submit,  Mr.  Chah-man, 
that  to  accentuate  the  Importance  of  the 
policy  change  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  assured  us  tn  coUoquy  that 
the  language  of  the  report  was  the  real 
Intent  of  the  amendment,  and  that  was 
to  make  a  spot  check  of  250  firms  instead 
of  an  examination  of  500  firms  in  order 
of  their  size. 

It  appears  liere  that  clearly  the  Intent 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
to  strictly  and  diametrically  alter  the 
present  plans  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Of  course,  we  do  not  have  to 
look  te  what  those  plans  are  and  show 
they  are  changed,  all  ve  have  to  point  out 
Is  that  the  purport  of  the  language  does 
in  fact  limit  what  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  could  have  done  otherwise. 
As  has  been  stated  before,  heavy  duties 
are  imposed  on  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission u)  cooperate  with  all  othei-  agen- 
cies can-ying  out  this  function,  duties 
which  did  not  exist  before  and  which 
embrace  even  a  diligent  search  of  those 
agencies  that  might  be  concerned  with 


the  same  general  subject  matter,  and 
with  which  then  they  are  required,  as  a 
specific  requirement  of  this  amendment, 
<to  cooi'dinate  their  activities  with  those 
agencies.  J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  tie  gentleman 
irom  Mississippi  (Mr.  WHiriEN)  desire 
to  he  heard  on  the  point  o|  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do,  Mr.'  Chairman. 

The  policy  that  the  genjtleman  from 
Texas  refers  to  does  not  appear  in  the 
law.  The  policy  has  been  duoted  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere,  and  itlwas  reported 
as  a  part  of  the  testimony  pf  one  of  the 
commissioners  as  to  their  plans  and  their 
desires.  | 

As  to  the  $305,000  which  appears  here 
quite  patently,  as  we  pointed  out,  this 
is  the  full  amount  requested!  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budgejt.  The  policy 
which  the  gentleman  referred  to  was  for 
500  firms,  which,  as  I  say,  tl^e  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  referred  to.,  We  keep  the 
$305,000  which  the  Federal!  Trade  Com- 
mission estimated  to  be  ttie  cost  of  a 
search  of  500  firms.  By  cutong  the  num- 
ber back  from  500  to  254,  but  giving 
them  the  same  amount  of  money,  quite 
definitely  this  on  its  face  would  have  to 
be  a  savings  of  money  which  is  clearly 
within  the  rules  of  the  Hou$e,  and  clear- 
ly within  the  power  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  tie  gentl^nan 
from  Montana  desire  to  be  peard  on  the 
point  of  order?  \ 

Mr.  MELCHEB.  I  do,  Mr.Jchairman. 

Public  Law  93-153  authorizes  line- 
of -business  data  to  be  collected  by  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencifs  subject  to 
certain  procedures.  It  did  |  not  limit  or 
restrict  the  collection  of  thi*  data  to  any 
specific  number  of  firms,  as  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  woulc^  he  would 
change  this  policy  by  arbitrarily  limit- 
ing the  collection  of  the  data  specifically 
to  250  firms.  [ 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  Public  Law 
93-153  does  not  authorize  tjhe  collection 
of  line-of-business  data  fro«i  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  or  the  Security  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  This  afuthority  was 
placed  in  an  "independeiit  regulatory 
agency."  I 

I  insist  on  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  OkBBONs) .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  T 

First,  let  the  Chair  state  Ihat  this  sub- 
ject ccm tains  a  very  vexing  "point,  and  it 
is  one  that  has  required  a  jlot  of  atten- 
tion of  the  Chair,  even  prloj  to  the  argu- 
ments here. 

The  words  in  conte.st  on  this  point  of 
order  are  the  following  rords  added 
by  the  amendment: 

.  .  .  provided  that  none  of  t  le  funds  shaU 
be  used  for  collecting  llne-ofibuslness  data 
from  not  more  than  200  firms,  including  data 
presently  made  available  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  Securities  4nd  Exchange 
Commission,  and  other  govern  tnent  agencies 
where  authorized  by  law. 

It  is  clear  to  the  Chair  tt  at  the  words 
"provided  that  none  of  the*  fimds  shall 
be  used  for  coUecting  line  of  busines 
data  of  not  more  than  250  firms"  may 
clearly  be  added  as  an  amendment  to  a 
general  appropriation  bill,  and  it  is  in 
(xder.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
could  have  refused  to  bring :  n  any  appro- 
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priation  at  all  for  this  agencsr,  and  the 
committee  seeks  by  this  amendment  to 
put  a  limitation  upon  the  use  of  fimds 
available  to  the  FTC.  The  limitation  is 
drafted  as  a  restriction  on  ihe  use  of 
funds,  and  not  as  an  affirmative  restric- 
ition  on  the  scope  of  the  FTq  investiga- 
tion, as  was  the  case  in  t 
stricken  from  the  bill  on 
point  of  order. 

The  remainder  of  the 
raises  some  question,  but  in 
of  the  Chair,  these  words  are  clearly 
limited  by  "where  authorizefl  by  law," 
and  do  not  permit  the  Census  Bureau  or 
the  SEC  to  initiate  line  of  Imsiness  in- 
vestigations, so  the  Chair  is  g»ing  to  rule 
that  the  amendment  Is  in  ordjr  and  that 
the  points  of  order  are  overruled. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chaimjan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
already  had  5  minutes.  ] 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  had  directed 
himself  to  the  argimients  about  whether 
the  amendment  was  in  ordor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  is 
in  order.  | 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  hak  been  no 
debate  in  favor  of  the  amend^ient  which 
has  just  now  been  held  in  6rder. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes.  Thelgentleman 
had  5  minutes.  | 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  At  that  tim^  the  pend- 
ing amendment  was  not  the  pne  that  is 
now  held  in  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chi 
ing  the  right  to  object,  has 
man  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Mel 
been  recognized? 

The   CHAIRMAN.  He 
recognized  yet. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Then  I 
Chairman,  the  regular  order[  would  re 
quire  the  gentleman  from  Npbraska  to 
be  recognized. 

POINT    OF    oaOEB 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  thfe  point  of 
order  that  the  House  Is  not  In  order.  I 
demand  the  regular  order.  I  flnsist  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  be  recog- 
nized, according  to  the  Rulesi 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chat  has  a  re- 
q\iest  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mijsissippi  be 
heard  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississip]»i? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chalnlian,  again 
reserving  the  right  to  object;  does  this 
foreclose  the  gentleman  fron^  Nebraska 
from  offering  an  amendment  l 
offering  an  amendment  whic| 
my  hand? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  it  _.. 
close  the  offering  of  amendme, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  cribjecaon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman. from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chapman,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  Itself,  The  pur- 
pose of  aU  of  the  effort  has  been  to  col- 
lect line-of-'onsiness  data.  This  section 
which  has  been  held  in  order  ;vould  pro- 
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vide  the  full  dollar  amotmt  in  the  budget 
and  it  speaks  for  itself.  I  shall  not  take 
further  time  except  to  hope  that  the 
committee  will  support  the  amendment 
which  is  essential  to  sensible  beginning 
of  the  line-of-business  program. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Is  it  the  presumption  of  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  be  limited  in  any  way  in  its  selec- 
tion of  the  250  business  firms  which 
would  be  examined  for  line  of  business 
data?  In  other  words,  are  those  firms  to 
be  selected  at  random,  or  are  those  firms 
to  be  the  top  250  firms,  or  is  it  up  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make  that 
determination? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  suggested 
that  it  be  the  largest  firms.  At  that  time 
they  talked  about  500.  The  bill  itself  does 
not  describe  which  firms  they  shall  be. 
The  report,  that  expresses  the  views  of 
the  subcommittee,  suggests  they  should 
be  selected  at  random,  and  has  the  full 
force  and  effect  of  a  report  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  not  in  the  bill,  and  it  only 
has  such  force  and  effect  as  the  commit- 
tee report  carries  with  it.  It  has  that,  but 
the  bill  itself  has  no  reference  to  how 
they  are  selected. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  then,  if  that  leaves  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  with  the  discre- 
tion of  whether  it  follows  the  advice  of 
the  committee  or  whether  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  make  its  own 
determination  of  what  the  most  effective 
use  of  this  would  be? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  my  experience  I 
have  seen  many  departments  do  it  both 
ways  many  times.  The  law  does  not  re- 
quire it.  The  committee  opinion  contem- 
plates it  and  I  have  seen  it  go  by  the 
committee  opinion  and  on  other  times  I 
have  seen  them  fail  to  follow  the  report, 
but  if  it  were  to  be  absolutely  binding  it 
would  have  to  be  in  the  bill.  However,  the 
committee  continues  to  place  great 
weight  on  its  reports,  and  expects  them 
to  be  followed  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  concerned  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  appropriations  legislation 
that  we  are  considering  today  would  seri- 
ously undercut  the  utiUty  of  the  Com- 
mission's line-of-business  program  and 
hurt  small  businesses  and  the  American 
consimier  unless  it  is  amended  as  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

As  designed  by  the  FTC,  the  line-of- 
business  program  would  collect  economic 
data  from  the  Nation's  500  largest  manu- 
facturing firms,  which  ax:count  for  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  oiu-  manufac- 
turing assets,  by  product  line.  This  would 
reveal  for  the  first  time — in  the  aggre- 
gate— such  information  as  profits,  sales, 
production  volume,  total  cost  of  goods  in- 


cluding advertising,  and  research  and 
development  costs  by  major  product  line 
for  the  largest  corporations  and  help 
stimulate  new  competitors  in  those  en- 
deavors which  yield  the  greatest  profit. 

However,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee chose  to  abandon  the  FTC  approach 
and  to  design  its  own  line-of-business 
program,  which  would  require  the  FTC 
to  give  up  its  targeting  on  the  largest 
firms  and  instead  collect  information 
from  250  manufacturing  firms,  chosen  at 
random. 

Small  businesses  are  already  required 
to  supply  the  kind  of  information  that 
the  FTC  is  seeking  both  for  the  Com- 
mission's quarterly  financial  reports  and 
the  annual  reports  required  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  The 
appropriations  bill  we  are  considering 
today  would  not  significantly  add  to  the 
information  we  already  have  because  it 
would,  in  large  part,  duplicate  the  pres- 
ent efforts  of  the  FTC  and  the  SEC.  And, 
this  actually  violates  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act  which  requires  the  Comptroller 
General  to  "review  the  collection  of  in- 
formation required  by  independent  Fed- 
eral regiilatory  agencies  ...  to  assui*e 
that  information  required  by  such  agen- 
cies is  obtained  with  a  minimum  burden 
upon  business  enterprises,  especially 
small  business  enterprises,"  and  to  avoid 
"unnecessary  duplication  of  efforts  in 
obtaining  information  already  filed  with 
other  Federal  agencies." 

The  line-of-business  program  is  not 
a  complex  matter.  Its  need  arises  because 
the  conglomerate  movement  has  very 
nearly  made  inaccessible  a  great  deal  of 
essential  data  about  our  economy.  When 
two  firms  merg6,  two  annual  reports  are 
no  longer  issued,  only  one  is  available. 
And  if  one  firm  is  an  oil  company  and 
the  other  is  a  coal  company,  just  that 
much  less  is  known  about  both  indus- 
tries. In  recent  years,  key  pieces  of  in- 
formation have  disappeared  in  industry 
after  industry.  For  example,  the  largest 
baking  company  in  this  country  is  now 
classified  as  a  communications  equip- 
ment manufacturer. 

This  affects  the  reliability  of  the  data 
on  both  industries  and  is  detrimental  to 
smaller  competitors  who  are  not  able  to 
obtain  public  information  on  the  prod- 
ucts handled  by  the  large  corporation. 
For  example,  General  Motors  is  able  to 
learn  or  infer  much  competitively  sensi- 
tive information  about  its  competitor, 
Maytag's  washing  machine  business  by 
reviewing  Maytag's  annual  report.  On 
the  other  hand,  Maytag  can  learn  noth- 
ing at  all  about  GM's  washing  machine 
business  by  reading  GM's  annual  report 
because  the  SEC  allows  the  companies  to 
define  line  of  business  themselves  and 
GM  does  not  separately  report  on  its 
washing  machine  business.  Line-of-busi- 
ness reporting  would  remedy  this  simply 
by  requiring  firms  to  disclose  to  the  FTC 
specific  and  limited  data  about  their  ac- 
tivities in  each  "line  of  business."  Under 
the  program,  the  FTC  would  keep  the 
company  data  secret  and  publish  only 
aggregated  industry  data. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  critical  of  Fed- 
eral overregulatlon  of  our  economy. 
However,  I  do  feel  that  by  allowing  the 
FTC  to  collect  data  on  our  largest  cor- 


porations, we  may  be  able  to  avoid  what 
happened  in  this  country  last  year  when 
virtually  no  data  was  available  within 
the  Government  on  which  to  make  cru- 
cial decisions  relating  to  the  energy  prob- 
lems. The  FTC  simply  did  not  have  data 
on  the  energy  industries  which  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  could  use  in  making 
its  fundamental  policy  decisions.  The 
Federal  Government  was  not  able  to  re- 
spond as  quickly  as  it  might — or  should 
have — nor  has  Congress  been  able  to  re- 
spond rationally  to  the  energy  problems, 
because  necessary  data  on  which  to  make 
judgments  was  not  accessible. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  type  of  approach  which 
will  assure  that  data  will  be  available  to 
the  FTC  on  our  largest  corporations. 

In  answer  to  your  questions  to  Peter 
Kinsler  of  the  PTC : 

First,  why  limit  the  line  of  business  re- 
port to  manufacturing?  More  public  in- 
formation is  available  on  manufacturing 
at  this  time,  so  FTC  wanted  to  continue 
gathering  information  on  this  segment 
of  our  economy.  Also,  FTC  is  aware  of 
'how  bad  it  is  not  to  have  line  of  busi- 
ness reports  from  this  segment  of  our 
economy."  Also,  FTC  hiui  to  start  some- 
where and  felt  manufacturing  was  best 
place  to  start.  They  hope  to  expand  into 
other  economic  segments  later. 

Second,  define  manufacturing.  Line  of 
business  reports  will  be  required  from 
companies  who  engage  in  substantial 
amount  of  manufacturing  activities, 
based  on  a  dollar  flgiu-e.  For  example, 
with  the  merger  of  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Container  Corp.  of  America,  be- 
came Marcor  Corp.,  it  is  now  classified 
as  a  retailer;  however.  Container  Corp. 
is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
cardboard  boxes,  so  Marcor  will  be  sent 
a  line  of  business  report.  Marcor  would 
be  asked  for  detailed  information  on 
its  manufacturing  parts  and  less  detailed 
information  on  nonmsuiufacturing  parts 
of  company. 

Third,  what  are  penalties  for  noncom- 
pliance? Under  the  Federal  Trade  Act, 
for  company — $100  for  each  day  of  ftul- 
ure  to  comply.  For  FTC  employee,  a 
criminal  penalty  for  any  FTC  employee 
who  disclose  secret  or  confidential  in- 
formation, $5,000  and  up  to  1  year  in 
jaU. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  same  point? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  general  debate  the  gentleman  and  I 
had  some  discussion  on  this  suggestion 
in  the  report,  and  as  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  statement  it  is  that  if  the 
report  language  purported  to  alter  the 
language  of  the  bill  itself  it  would  make 
it  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No,  I  do  not  recaU  it 
that  way.  What  I  think  I  said  was  if  the 
report  language  had  been  in  the  bill  it  is 
my  opinion  that  then  it  would  have  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  has  properly  characterized  his 
statement  and  I  perhaps  strained  it,  but 
there  is  only  one  way  I  know  that  rep>ort 
language  can  affect  the  law  and  that  is 
by  interpreting  it. 
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But  the  gentleman  would  agree  with 
me  I  assume  that  this  law  could  not  be 
interpreted  as  requiring  that  the  250 
firms  be  selected  at  random  nor  on  the 
other  hand  as  requiring  that  they  be 
chosen  as  the  250  largest.  This  is  an  open 
question  under  the  bill  as  written. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  It  is  open  insofar  as 
there  being  any  controlling  law.  May  I 
say  the  Federal  Ti-ade  Commission  is  not 
bound  to  continue  to  feel  tliat  it  will  take 
the  500  biggest  or  the  250  biggest.  It  has 
the  authority  to  change  its  mind. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  just 
what  it  says  it  is:  It  is  the  report  of  the 
conunlttee.  And  since  we  wrote  the  re- 
port and  one  of  the  reasons  for  having  it 
In  the  report  is  that  we  ha\  e  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  random  selection, 
if  they  follow  our  advice  which  is  rather 
strong,  it  would  be  better  to  have  250 
from  the  2,000  than  from  the  limitless 
number. 

So  may  I  say  the  report  is  not  a  law 
and  the  law  is  not  a  report.  The  report 
vill  be  just  as  strong  as  the  Commission 
pa>-s  attention  to  it,  but  the  law  itself 
does  not  require  it  to.  However,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  Committee  does  p>ay 
considerable  attention  in  future  years  as 
to  how  well  the  Commission  heeds  its 
reports. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

BIr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  tlie  chairman  a  couple  of 
questions  about  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

AMENDMZNT  OFTERED  BY  MB.  M'OOLLlSTni  AS 
A  SUBSTITUTE  FOH  THE  AlOEirDMENT  OrTERED 
BT  lU.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCollister  as 
a  sulMtltute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  WHTrraN:  Page  47,  line  8,  alter  the  word 
"data"  add  the  following:  'from  not  to  ex- 
ceed 600  fli-ms;  as  determined  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  provision  in  the 
appropriations  bill  which  would  weaken 
the  line  of  business  authority  of  the  FTC. 
By  limiting  the  number  of  firms  from 
which  financial  data  could  be  collected  to 
only  250  and  requiring  that  they  be 
chosen  at  random,  we  stifle  the  very  In- 
vestigatory powers  of  the  Commission 
which  are  Intended  to  protect  American 
consiuners. 

This  random  selection  method  would 
result  in  the  inevitable  exclusion  of  many 


of  the  large  diversified  firms  which  de- 
serve close  FTC  scrutiny.  I  em  especially 
concerned  about  the  effect  this  provision 
would  have  on  the  FTC's  ability  to  look 
into  anticompetitive  and  fuiticonsumer 
practices  of  food  manufacturers.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  represent  bofh  urban  and 
agricultural  constituencies  are  deeply 
concerned  about  food  pricey.  On  the  one 
hand,  consumere  are  payiig  exorbitant 
prices  for  food  at  the  supinnarket.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  cattlemen  and 
farmers  are  experiencing  oifficult  times. 
A  substantial  part  of  tlie  •  problem  lies 
with  the  failm'e  of  large  f»od  chains  to 
pass  along  to  consimiers  food  price  re- 
ductions as  they  occur  at  Uie  farm  level 
and  with  the  increasing  a^iount  of  eco- 


nomic concentration  in  t 
facturing  industry. 

The  point  is  that  by 
FTC's  line  of  business  aut 
preventing  the  Commissio: 
ment's     leading     consume: 
agency — ^from  getting  to 


food  manu- 

akening  the 
ority,  we  are 
e  Govem- 
protection 
e  bottom  of 
this  economic  problem.  'We  itecognize  that 
the  50  largest  food  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  which  control  60  percent 
of  the  market  for  processed  food,  are 
mainly  diversified  firms.  'Without  the 
ability  to  get  line  of  business  financial  in- 
formation, the  FTC  will  Ije  stymied  in 
determining  whether  antitrust  consumer 
laws  are  being  violated.  Without  FTC  in- 
vestigation, this  unjust  situation  would 
persisL  We  must  permit  tha  FTC  to  have 
access  to  the  information  of  these  firms. 
A  random  selection  would  prohibit  the 
PTC  from  fulfilling  its  re6|)onsibility  to 
the  cons\mier  because  most  of  these  firms 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  bf  its  powers. 

The  present  state  of  fur  economy 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  utilize  all 
of  our  available  resoiu'ces  ta  fight  further 
ti-eids  toward  rising  prices  and  Inflation. 
The  FTC  represents  one  of  (the  most  im- 
portant resoiu-ces  at  our  command,  and 
we  must  not  weaken  its  sfuthority.  We 
must  not  allow  the  consumer  to  lose  one 
of  his  only  weapons  against  the  unjust 
high  profits  of  these  diversified  food 
firms.  This  provision  on  ranilom  selection 
must  be  deleted. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  colloquy  and  the  debate  that  has 
gone  on  here  for  the  last  few  minutes, 
I  think  we  find  the  reason  for  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  doubt  and  concern 
as  to  how  these  250  firms  will  be  selected. 

My  amendment  says  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  select  the  firms 
to  be  compared  tn  their  T,irt»  of  Business 
Report  rather  than  randoni  selection  of 
firms  to  which  the  report  refers  on  page 
89.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
indicated  that  it  will  concentrate  its  at- 
tention on  those  firms  wheue  the  need  is 
greatest,  which  is  the  largest  firms.  I 
thtnk  it  explains  very  simifly  what  it  is 
I  want  to  do  and  the  piapose  of  my 
amendment.  I 

The  concern  I  have  is  thak  the  random 
selection  will  lead  to  ex<jursions  Into 
smaller  businesses  where  I  think  the  in- 
trusion is  imwarranted  and  win  confine 
the  Information  to  that  frcfn  the  larger 
firms. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  gather  that 
the  issue  is  drawn  between  tiie  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  that  if  we  would  prefer  to  have 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  make  its 
study  of  the  500  largest  firmS  and  make 
the  final  selection  of  the  businesses 
whose  data  wotild  be  studied,  that  we 
should  suKK>rt  the  amendn^t  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  T 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he|  prefers  to 
have  the  business  data  gathei-ed  from 
250  firms  at  random  as  reoommended 
in  the  report  by  the  Committee  tm  Ap- 
propriations, one  should  support  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gentleman  from  fbfississimii, 
the  chairman  of  tiie  ctnnnSlttee  (Mr. 
Whitten)  and  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.       I 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  The  (ifficulty,  of 
course,  is  in  knowing  wiiat  me  random 
means.  That  is  the  concern  tlmt  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  has  of  we  amend- 
ment of  tlie  gentleman  frcxn  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  1  renew  my 
iiiquiry.  If  we  prefer  to  seledt  from  the 
500  largest  corporations  to  study,  we 
should  support  Uie  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  That  Is  right 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairm^,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yifeld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  We  ought  I  to  see  the 
difference  between  the  two  amendments. 
If  we  are  interested  in  getting  a  good 
return  on  information,  the  percentage  of 
production  covered  is  70  percent  using 
the  method  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  it  is  only  11  per- 
cent of  the  manufacturing  assets.  If  we 
are  interested  in  the  probability  of  being 
able  to  publish  any  given  cat^ory  infor- 
mation imder  the  laws  now  oonstituted, 
under  the  amendment  offeoed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  the  probability 
of  being  able  to  publish  usable  informa- 
tion, not  identifying  the  firms  iconcemed, 
the  probability  Is  0.99  or  out  of  0.93;  but 
under  the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
its  is  only  0.69  or  0.49  out  of  1, depending 
which  way  it  is  construed.       ' 

If  we  go  to  randomly  selectW  firms,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  would 
have  us  go  and  the  report  would  indicate, 
we  only  have  a  chance  of  redeiving  and 
publishing  on  0.12  of  the  finis.  We  can 
understand  that  this  is  a  magnitude  of 
nine  times  difference  in  getting  usable 
reportable  reliable  data  to  be  Imade  pub- 
lic without  answering  to  anybody.  That 
is  why  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  nine  times 
better  than  that  offered  by  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentlman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  'WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chaiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  [ 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yi«d  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.   1 

Mr.  "WHITTEN.  May  I  say,  t  am  not  an 
expert  in  this  field  of  randonily  selected 
information.  I  do  know,  however,  that 
la  the  area  where  we  are  trying  to  find 
a  pattern  which  prevails,  It  Is  tlone  by 
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spot  checking.  If  we  check  throughout 
the  Government  we  find  that  to  be  true. 

In  order  not  to  speak  as  an  autlujrlty, 
as  did  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
frcHU  Michigan,  I  iised  the  Library  of 
Congress  Congressional  Research  Service 
in  this  situation.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Library  of  Congress: 

with  respect  to  the  particular  FTC  study 
under  consideration  the  major  question  to 
be  answered  is  what  population  Is  to  be 
studied.  If  the  target  group  Is  the  top  2000 
firms,  a  sample  of  600  of  the  top  500  would 
be  statlstlcaUy  biased.  Inferences  drawn  from 
this  sample  would  certainly  apply  to  the  top 
600,  but  could  not  be  generalized  to  the  pop- 
ulation. A  randomly  selected  sample  of  350 
of  the  2000,  however,  would  be  more  than 
sufficient — on  statistical  grounds — to  draw 
inferences  applicable  to  the  entire  target 
group. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McColustzr 
and  by  xmanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Whittek 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reference  continues  as  follows: 

For  purposes  of  completeness  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  number  of  variables  used  in 
the  analysis  also  play  a  part  in  determining 
the  accura  y.  With  a  sample  of  260,  however, 
it  Is  highly  unlikely  that  the  number  of 
variables  used  would  have  any  significant 
Impact  on  the  rellabUlty  of  the  study. 

So  if  we  take  the  first  500,  all  we  have 
is  the  first  500.  If  we  take  250  from  the 
2,000,  we  have  a  valid  sample  of  the  2,000. 

I  recognize  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  leaves  the  determination  up 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  but 
I  wanted  to  point  out  the  basis  for  the 
committee  taking  the  view  that  the  ran- 
dom sampling  of  250  firms  taken  from 
the  the  2,000  largest  would  be  the  better 
way.  

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemsin  from  Msissachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  and  strongly 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  we  ought  to  establish  the  base  line 
first.  The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  as  I  read  it,  will  not  be, 
as  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  interprets  it. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  takes  these  250  firms  from 
the  top  500  firms  in  the  coimtry? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  It  takes  500  firms 
as  determined  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  make  that  determination.  I  think  the 
amoimt  of  money  involved  will  probably 
limit  it  to  something  less  than  500  firms. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Does 
the  gentleman  take  250  firms,  as  the 
early  part  of  the  amendment  says,  out 
of  the  500,  or  is  he  trying  to  do  500? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  There  Is  no  ref- 
erence to  that  250. 
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Mjr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  Is  trying  to  do  500  firms, 
did  he  read  the  committee  rq>ort  where 
we  pointed  out  that  there  were  not  funds 
enough,  nor  staff  enough  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  do  a  good  job  on 
more  than  250  firms? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  XxAA  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
xmder  the  provisions  of  the  amendment, 
limits  its  investigation  to  a  group  of  500 
firms.  I  am  informed  that  this  would  be 
from  the  500  largest.  The  amount  of 
money  Involved,  $305,000,  will,  of  coiu-se, 
confine  the  Information  to  something 
less  than  the  number  of  firms. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  make  one  other 
point  about  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  did  not  Intend  to 
take  250  firms  from  all  of  the  firms  in 
this  coimtry.  The  committee's  intent  was 
to  take  250  random  samples  from  the  top 
2,000  firms,  because  this,  as  the  chairman 
pointed  out,  was  the  cross  section  that 
would  give  us,  according  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  study,  the  most  accurate  cost 
figure. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  McCollistkr)  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  established  what  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  does.  It  is  still  imclear 
as  to  what  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  might  do.  That 
ought  to  be  clear  also  so  that  we  can 
maka  an  intelligent  judgment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  will 
look  at  the  report,  they  will  find  sepa- 
rate views  which  were  filed  by  12  mem- 
bers of  the  Apprc^riations  Committee. 
We  took  issue  with  the  majority  of  the 
committee  on  the  question  of  the  at-ran- 
dom  sampling.  We  did  not  take  issue  with 
them  on  the  question  of  500  firms,  but 
It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct  in  trying  to  have  the 
study  of  the  500  firms,  because  that  is 
what  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
wanted.  An  at-random  sampling  would 
be  absurd. 

This  amendment  will  provide  the  kind 
of  information  to  the  Commission  that 
is  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  have 
to  do  its  Job.  "Why  must  the  study  be 
crippled  even  before  it  is  begun?  That  is 
what  an  at-random  requirement  would 
do. 

This  information  is  necessary.  The 
Commission  wanted  to  study  500  firms. 
The  committee  said  "No,"  study  only  250 
firms.  The  Commission  wanted  to  study 
the  largest  firms  in  the  coimtry.  The 
committee  said  "No,"  take  only  a  random 
sampling  of  the  firms. 

Well,  what  would  an  at-random  sam- 
pling do?  It  would  gut  the  study.  If  the 
committee  wanted  to  study  the  conglom- 
erate such  as  Litton,  for  example,  that 
conglomerate  would  have  to  be  picked 
out  of  the  hat;  on  an  at-random  basis. 


If  the  Commission  wanted  to  study  Gen- 
eral Motors,  it  would  have  to  be  selected 
on  an  at-random  basis.  If  it  wanted  to 
study  General  Electric,  it  would  have  to 
be  selected  on  an  at-random  basis.  In 
effect,  this  would  be  a  bingo  game.  If  the 
CcHnmission  wanted  to  study  any  large 
corporation,  it  would  have  to  hit  the 
ri^t  number. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentlemsin  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SUUtiTKK.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  that  if  the  gentleman  wanted 
to  study  competitive  firms  in  an  industry, 
he  would  need  to  study  several  of  the 
c(Mnpanies  within  a  particular  industry? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct.        

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  that  is  true,  then 
it  is  ridiculoiis  to  suggest  that  we  at- 
random  select  these  companies.  We  have 
to  select  those  companies  within  a  par- 
ticulsir  industry. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  turn  my  at- 
tention to  what  my  good  friend  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittkh)  says  about 
the  study  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 
the  Library  of  Congress  talked  about  the 
random  sampling,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  at-random  sampling  would  not 
cover  the  bulk  of  the  assets  of  the  cor- 
porations in  this  country. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  data, 
of  which  the  gentleman  has  a  copy, 
would  show  that  250  randomly  selected 
firms  from  the  2,000  largest  manufactur- 
ing firms  would  provide  for  a  study  of 
only  11  percent  of  the  assets  of  all  the 
firms  in  the  country. 

The  amendment  of  the  goitleman 
from  Nebraska  would  provide  for  a  study 
of  70  percent  of  the  assets  of  the  firms  of 
the  country.  It  would  be  a  comprehensive 
study.  It  would  be  an  effective  study.  It 
would  be  the  kind  of  study  that  the  com- 
mission needs  and  wants. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Hiere  is  a  question  of 
how  long  a  time  is  needed  to  get  the 
brains  together  and  get  the  job  finished, 
so  I  think  with  the  goals  that  we  have, 
there  is  a  potential  problem. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  what  the  study  contem- 
plated by  the  gentleman's  amendment 
does.  Perhaps  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  its  own  idea  as  to  what 
should  be  done  rather  than  to  permit  the 
Federal  Trade  Commision  to  carry  on 
the  study. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Mc- 
Collister). I  think  it  makes  very  good 
sense  to  have  a  sampling  plan  of  a  500- 
firm  size. 

I  recognize  the  excellence  of  the  work 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  has  done 
recently,  but  I  have  not  found  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  was  of  equal  excel- 
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lence  in  the  role  of  acting  as  a  business 
consultant  or  adviser. 

I  have  found,  however,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  having  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  does  a  reasonably  good  job. 
I  believe  that  the  current  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  has  done  his  best  to  give 
us  a  good  product. 

There  are  times,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
right  at  this  moment,  when  we  have  a 
need  to  know  the  concentration  of  asset 
growth  in  business  lines  in  this  coimtry. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  largest  conglom- 
erates in  this  Nation  engaged  in  unbe- 
lievable diversity  of  activity  is  also  the 
Nation's  largest  baker.  I  believe  it  is  the 
largest  parking  lot  operator. 

It  is  not  going  to  cost  any  more  to  go 
to  the  500  than  it  is  to  the  250.  The  $305,- 
000  is  quite  adequate.  The  main  expense 
is  in  the  development  of  the  format  of 
the  foims  of  inquiry  that  will  be  needed. 

This  is  not  going  to  thrust  any  burden 
on  these  500  largest  firms. 

I  have  here  Fortune's  survey  of  the 
500  largest  corporations  in  the  United 
States.  I  was  interested  in  noting  that 
No.  500  on  that  list,  the  500th  firm,  has 
$204  million  in  sales  each  year. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment makes  good  sense.  I  think  it  wise 
to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  I  think  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  is  surely  deserving 
of  support. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  before  us  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  get  identifiable,  publishable 
data  from  these  FTC  studies.  That  is 
the  real  question. 

Now,  the  reason  for  that  question  is — 
by  statute  one  may  not  publish  data 
from  a  study  of  this  sort  which 
Involves  less  than  three  firms.  The 
probability  of  getting  three  firms 
or  more  under  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi is  measurably  smaller.  The  prob- 
lem we  have  is  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Written)  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  limits  so 
drastically  the  number  of  firms  involved 
in  the  study  that  the  probabilities  of  get- 
ing  three  firms  reporting  so  that  the 
statutes  are  complied  with  so  that  data 
which  can  be  published  under  law  with- 
out identifying  firms  is  vastly  smaller. 
The  possibility  of  getting  data  which 
may  then  be  published  and  which  may 
enter  the  stream  of  commerce  and  which 
may  assist  the  Congress  and  assist  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  business 
community  is  much  smaller. 

Mr.  MOSS.  But  we  do  get  a  better 
spread  of  information,  and  more  of  it 
can  be  published  without  identifying 
sources. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  required  by  law. 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  required  by  law,  that 
is  correct. 
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Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chalfman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  t^e  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
raise  a  vital  fact  in  our  consideration. 

What  about  the  work  that  has  already 
been  done?  Is  it  not  true  fhat  they  may 
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have  done  something  last 
month  before   actually  oming 
floor  and  asking  for  this? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chaim  lan,  I  believe 
that  they  can  ask  for  ths  money  and 
undertake  the  study,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  can  commence  tpe  study  prior 
to  receiving  the  funds. 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chai|-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ^aCHEL.  I  yield  to 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chail-man,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

I  would  like  to  ask  t  le  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  chi  irman  of  the 
committee  this:  Inasmuc|i  as  it  is  now 
after  6  o'clock,  does  the  gtntleman  have 
any  plans  for  finishing  thos  bill  tonight, 
or  what  does  the  gentleman  have  in 
mind?  This  just  cannot  m  on. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  tl  lat  I  may  ask 
how  many  amendments  ire  pending  at 
the  desk? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
there  are  seven  amendmelits  pending  at 
the  desk  right  now. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chjairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  Will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  will  state  that  I  would  like  to  get 
through  with  the  bill.  I  ha  ve  tried  every- 
thing from  making  a  mot  on  to  jumping 
up  and  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  ui  lanimous  con- 
sent  that  all  debate  on 
amendments  thereto  end 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlei  lan  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chai  rman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Obje  ;tion  is  heard. 

POINT    OF    ORD  !B 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chi  irman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
an  amendment  pending.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  discuss  a  limitatioti  of  debate  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consei^t  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  the  request  for 


the  bill  and 
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limltation  of  debate  was  a 
consent  request.  The  request  was  made, 
an  objection  was  made,  anq  the  objec- 
tion has  been  heard. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairrian,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order  and  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  proceed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cha:  r  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illknois  (Mr. 
Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
I  can  help  expedite  matters  h  ;re. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  tliere  is  con- 
siderable objection  to  the  wuy  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  this  par  icular  item. 
There  would  seem  to  be  som€  support  for 
the  McCollister  approach,  find  what  I 
have  simply  done  here  is  offet  an  amend- 
ment to  the  McCollister  sul^stitute  that 
would  narrow  the  investigations  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  from  the  500 
largest  companies,  down  to  t  tie  250  larg- 
est. By  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
own  statistics,  this  would  p'ovide  a  60- 
percent  manufacturing  asse ;  sample  in- 
stead of  70  percent.  Instead  of  an  aver- 
age expected  reports  per  industry  of  14.6, 
we  would  have  8,  and  I  think  this  is  more 
than  an  adequate  compromise  for  those 
who  have  raised  so  much  obj  jction  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  ]>rought  this 
paragraph  to  you. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairmm,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairmai ,  as  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  amendment,  it 
does  away  with  the  at-rand(  tm  sampling 
proposed  by  the  Commission  and  permits 
the  sampling  to  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  it  wisl  led  to  do;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  tl  e  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  of'ered  a  good 
compromise;  he  has  taken  the  middle- 
ground  approach.  I  will  supi  ort  ttie  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  McCOTiTJSTER.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  tl:  e  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCollister.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
agree  that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  a  good  compromise  and  I  ^ould  accept 
the  figure  of  "250." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  M^.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr. 


the  gentle- 
Chairman,  I 
wish  to  inquire  again  whether  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  limits  it  to  the  top 
250  companies  only  from  wl  ich  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  can  select,  or  is 
it  the  250  at  random  out  of  the  top  500? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  It  would  b  5  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
It  is  their  baby,  and  they  will  do  the  se- 
lecting as  they  were  going  to  do  all  along. 


Mr. 
yield? 


WHITTEN.  Will  th>   gentleman 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  I  would  be  perfectly 
glad  to  accept  his  amendment.  By  my 
analysis  of  the  bill,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  the  power  to  determine 
it,  anyway.  We  gave  them  the  benefit  of 
it  by  title.  If  they  want  to  elect  the  250 
from  the  top  2,000,  they  can  do  so.  If 
they  want  to  select  the  250  from  some 
other  group  they  can  do  that  also.  Again, 
in  using  this  discretion,  I  hope  they  will 
at  least  give  the  committee's  report  due 
consideration. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  During  the  last  year  the 
American  public  has  suffered  consider- 
able economic  hardship  due  to  inflation, 
energy,  food,  and  other  pressures.  Many 
Americans  have  turned  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  with  the  hope  that 
some  relief  from  their  hardship  will  be 
forthcoming.  What  is  most  frustrating 
and  disconcerting  to  these  citizens  who 
faithfully  turn  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  that  very  often  our  economic 
Information  is  insuflScient  to  msike  a  de- 
finitive decision.  In  no  case  is  the  need  for 
comprehensive  and  accurate  information 
more  pressing  than  the  need  for  signif- 
icant financial  data  from  the  large  multi- 
product  manufacturing  corporations. 

At  present,  corporate  financial  data  Is 
reported  in  the  FTC's  quarterly  financial 
report.  However,  all  the  activities  of  a 
multi-product  corporation  are  assigned 
to  only  one  of  the  31  industry  groupings — 
whether  they  belong  there  or  not.  Ilius, 
Continental  Baking,  the  largest  baking 
concern  In  the  country.  Is  classified  as 
electrical  communications  equipment  be- 
cause It  Is  a  subsidiary  of  riT.  A  recent 
FTC  study  indicated  that  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  gross  receipts  cov- 
ered by  the  survey  were  assigned  to  the 
wrong  Industry  grouping.  The  study  also 
found  that  In  three  of  the  groupings 
over  60  percent  of  total  sales  were  mlsas- 
slgned.  In  seven  other  groupings,  30-60 
percent  of  the  assigned  activities  did  not 
belong.  "Hie  line-of-buslness  reporting 
program  would  eliminate  these  problems 
by  requiring  conglomerates  to  report 
their  activities  by  major  product  lines. 

In  addition,  the  line-of-buslness  pro- 
gram would  Increase  the  number,  and 
thus  the  meaning,  of  the  industry  group- 
ings. For  Instance,  the  "electrical  ma- 
chinery" grouping  which,  absurd  as  it 
may  seem,  now  includes  everything  from 
cigarette  lighters  to  missile  systems  would 
be  divided  into  45  more  specific  product 
groupings.  Through  the  implementation 
of  the  line-of-buslness  program,  it  would 
become  possible  to  distinguish  between 
sales  of  satellites  and  sales  of  electric 
toothbrushes. 

Line-of-buslness  reporting  would  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  several  eco- 
nomic policy  options.  First,  It  has  be- 
come Increasingly  clear  that  classical 


monetary  and  fiscal  restraint  cannot  win 
the  battle  against  Inflation  akme.  Dr. 
John  Diml(v,  among  others,  has  testi- 
fied that  it  is  essential  that  Government 
economic  policy  begin  to  rely  more  on 
specific  industry  or  product-line  policies 
to  deal  on  a  microeconomlc  level  wiUi 
inflaticHiary  pressures.  Industry  by  indus- 
try anti-inflation  policies  of  this  sfflrt 
cannot  be  implemented  without  accu- 
rate line-of-business  Information. 

Second,  llne-of-business  information 
will  improve  the  effectiveness  of  anti- 
trust acticxis.  The  fTC  has  stated: 

The  avBllablUty  of  good  market  perform- 
ance data  would  prevent  the  commission 
Xrom  making  false  starts  In  Investigating 
competitively  performing  industries.  Federal 
trade  commission  false  stcu^  cause  disrup- 
tion, unfavorable  publicity  to  companies  and 
high  legal  costs  to  bustneas. 

It  is  certainly  in  everyone's  Interest  to 
prevent  these  inefiaciencies  in  the  future. 

Finally,  line-of-business  reporting 
would  enable  the  Government  to  con- 
tract more  intelligently  for  Government 
purchases.  Product  line  Information 
would  help  the  Government  and  the  pub- 
lic decide  whether  profits  from  Govern- 
ment purchases  are  In  line  with  profits 
from  other  lines  of  production. 

I  think  It  Is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  Issue  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  not  whether  Congress 
should  enact  a  llne-of-business  report- 
ing program,  for  no  one  has  urged  that 
that  the  program  not  be  enacted.  The 
SEC,  the  FTC,  and  the  GAO  have  all 
agreed  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  a 
system.  The  Ap^rc^riations  CMnmlttee, 
in  the  report  that  accompanies  this  billl, 
has  recommended  full  funding  for  ttie 
Itne-of-business  program.  Finally,  the 
Joint  Economic  Ccnnmittee,  of  which  I 
am  a  mnnber,  stated  in  its  1974  annual 
report  that  nothing  "is  more  cruclsd  at 
the  present  time  than  the  prompt  insti- 
tution of  a  program  to  provide  data  on 
sales,  costs  and  pn^ts  by  major  lines  of 
corporate  business."  Clearly,  the  question 
is  not  should  we  have  a  line-of-business 
reporting  program  but  how  can  we  have 
an  effective  line-of-business  reporting 
systrai? 

It  is  this  important  goal  which  causes 
me  to  speak  out  today.  The  original  FTC 
proposal,  approved  by  the  GAO,  was  to 
obtain  line-of-business  Information  from 
the  500  largest  manufacturing  companies 
in  the  coimty.  This  data  alone  would 
have  provided  accurate  information  from 
companies  representing  73  percent  of 
the  manufacturing  assets  of  this  coimtry. 
The  replacement  of  this  comprehensive 
program  with  a  random  sample  of  250 
companies  is  an  unacceptable  deception 
of  the  American  people.  An  estimate  I 
have  obtained  from  the  FTC  indicates 
that  the  random  sample  will  yield  infor- 
mation from  companies  representing  V% 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  manufacturing 
assets  in  the  country.  In  other  words, 
the  American  public  Is  being  asked  to 
pay  the  same  price  for  600  times  less  in- 
formation. I,  for  one,  cannot  ask  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  contribute  their  hard- 
earned  dollars  to  sum>ort  a  program 
which  has  been  rendered  virtually 
meaningless. 

For  this  reason,  I  strongly  support  the 


amuidment  which  would  specify  that 
the  250  flrms  surveyed  by  the  FTC  be 
the  250  largest  firms  in  the  country.  This 
proposal  would  liwlude  60  percent  of 
total  manufacturing  assets  and  would 
also  respond  to  GAO's  suggestion  that  a 
smaller  survey  size  would  allow  greater 
communication  between  the  FTC  and  the 
business  community,  insuring  sufficient 
and  rtilable  information.  Without  these 
assurances,  the  line-of-business  reports 
would  have  little  value. 

Finally,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  program  is  not  the  threat 
to  confidentiality  that  some  people  might 
lead  the  Congress  to  believe.  Single  prod- 
uct manufacturers  have  been  disclosing 
this  information  for  years,  allowing  the 
multi-product  firms  to  receive  any  com- 
petitive advantage  that  does  exist.  Line- 
of-business  reporting  would  only  return 
the  smaller  manufacturer  to  a  position  of 
equity,  restoring  more  effective  competi- 
tion. Few  could  argue  that  this  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbit  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Miceix)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  McCollxstcr)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Misslssii^i  (Mr. 
WmTTxif). 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute  for 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  McCol- 
lister) as  amended,  for  the  amendment 
tiered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, (Mr.  Whittkn)  . 

The  substitute  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittim)  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

No  part  of  these  funds  may  be  used  to  pay 
the  salary  of  any  employee.  Including  Com- 
intBsUKiers,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion who — 

(1)  uses  the  InfcMmatlon  provided  in  the 
Une-irf-buslness  program  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  statistical  purposes  lot  which 
It  Is  supplied;  or 

(2)  makes  any  publication  whereby  the 
Ilne-(rf-buslnes8  data  furnished  by  a  par- 
ticular establishment  or  Individual  can  be 
Identified;  or 

(3)  permits  anyone  other  than  sworn  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  examine  the  llne-of -business 
reports  from  Individual  firms. 

FOiMT  or  oaoEa 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  same  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  be  heard  on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
point  of  order  is  that  this  provision  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  rule  XXI,  clause 
2.  second  sentence,  in  that  it  imposes 
additional  duties  upon  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  In  that  it  provides  spe- 
cific legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

In  the  discussion  concerning  this  par- 
ticular provision  the  Isuigiiage  of  the  bill 
was  very  well  accentuated  by  the  discus- 
sion of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  WnrrTEN).  He  said: 

In  view  of  the  two  Instances  which  I 
pointed  out.  It  happens  In  my  opinion  we 
are  faced  with  finding  out  how  we  could  at 
this  stage  come  up  with  something  that  was 
reasonably  tried  and  true  to  recommend  to 
our  colleagues  In  the  Government,  so  I  did 
not  know  any  better  way  to  go  than  to  see 
how  we  did  under  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
Census. 

He  stated  further: 

We  forget  the  Government  first  authorizes 
and  then  Congress  either  implements  it  with 
an  appropriation  or  does  not.  Congress  has 
the  right  and  the  obligation  and  the  power 
to  say  what  it  appropriates  for  and  on  what 
terms  and  what  conditions. 

Now,  of  course,  the  Congress  has  the 
right  to  determine  what  it  appropriates 
for,  but  not  on  what  terms  and  what 
conditions. 

But  not  all  of  the  terms  and  all  of  the 
conditions,  particularly  when  those  terms 
and  conditions  alter  existing  law  and 
place  heavy  duties  upon  an  agency  of 
Government  that  had  not  been  placed 
on  that  agency  of  Government  by  exist- 
ing law  or  by  an  action  other  than  the 
appropriation  bill. 

I  specifically  point  to  volume  7  of 
Cannon's  precedents,  page  684,  para- 
graph 1692.  where  on  January  31,  1925, 
the  Independent  Office  Appropriation  bill 
was  before  Congress.  It  contained,  or  the 
amendment  contained,  the  following 
language: 

Mo  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used 
to  pay  the  salary  of  any  member  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  who  shall  hereafter  par- 
ticipate In  any  proceedings  under  said  sec- 
tion 315,  316,  317,  and  318  of  said  act — 

Then  leaving  out  a  few  words: 
Wherein  he  or  any  member  of  his  family  has 
any  special,  direct,  and  pecuniary  interest — 

Rxiling  on  that  point  of  order,  the 
Chairman  stated: 

It  seems  to  the  Chair  that  instead  of  being 
a  limitation  of  the  appropriation  It  in  effect 
limits  the  participation  of  a  commissioner 
in  the  lawful  proceedings  of  the  commission, 
under  the  penalty  of  losing  his  salary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  exactly  what  is 
intended  to  be  done  here.  Unless  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  establishes 
rather  extensive  procedures  and  the  per- 
sons working  for  the  Federal  Trade  Coti- 
mission  follow  those  procedures,  those 
persons,  those  employees  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  or  the  Commissioner, 
would  lose  their  salaries. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  look  up  what 
the  Census  Bureau  actually  has  to  do 
under  the  particular  provisions  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  stated  he 


framed  this  bill  on.  Of  courie  those  pro- 
visions are  contained  in  title  xm,  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  United  States  Oode. 

First,  the  Commission  had  to  establish 
a  special  oath,  not  merely  the  oath  to 
support  the  Government,  but  an  oath  of 
nondisclosure  which  all  new  employees 
signed  as  a  Federal  standard  oath  of 
office.  , 

That  would  be  necessary  here  because 
the  provisions  will  require  hat  the  per- 
sons doing  these  activities  i  nust  take  an 
oath.  That  oath  says: 

I  will  not  disclose  any  lnfl>nnatlon  con- 
tained m  the  schedules,  lists  or  statements 
contained  or  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

A  similar  oath  would  be  involved  on 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Second,  I  have  been  told  that  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  must  put  into  effect  and  ex- 
tend the  program  of  training  and  educa- 
tion to  preserve  conflaentiality  of 
information.  J 

Third,  the  general  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  Census  Bureau  procedures 
have  been  implemented  to  preserve  con- 
fidentiality and  to  protefct  individual 
rights.  These  procedures  ipight  involve 
extensive  review  of  docunients.  In  this 
case  it  would  be  particularly  onerous  be- 
cause the  second  clause  of  tlie  paragraph 
that  is  sought  to  be  stricken  not  only 
requires  that  confidential,  information 
not  be  disclosed  with  respedt  to  anything 
but  that  some  device  be  established 
whereby  the  establishment  or  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  be  identified  jand  that  calls 
for  a  review. 

Fourth,  the  Census  Bureiu  also  follows 
specific  procedures  if  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 9  occurs.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
alter  the  ordinary  procedures  contained 
in  the  Civil  Service  Act  because  imder 
that  act  persons  are  entitle^  to  a  hearing, 
and  a  neutral  person  detentimes  whether 
the  person  may  be  fired.  On  this  occasion 
veterans  and  preference  are  provided  in 
other  statutes,  but  under  jthis  provision 
their  salaries  would  be  cut'  off  if  a  single 
act  occurs,  and  without  e^eption. 

Therefore  I  urge  that  ^his  is  clearly 
additional  duties  and  very  onerous  duties 
on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHl'lTKN.  I  do,  Mr  Chairman. 
The  gentleman  makes  two  lines  of 
argument.  On  the  one  han  i  he  says  that 
this  is  separate  from  the  requirements 
under  the  Bureau  of  Ceisus.  Then  he 
says  that  whatever  Censis  has  to  do, 
the  FTC  has  to  do,  and  th  ere  is  nothing 
in  this  act  or  in  this  parai  [raph  that  re- 
quires that. 

I  would  respectfully  sa?  that  on  the 
face  of  this  it  is  directed  t(jward  not  pay- 
ing out  Federal  money.  I  have  lost  many 
an  argument  here  on  the  1  oor  before  the 
Chair  on  the  basis  that  ai  lything  on  the 
face  of  it  that  is  directed  toward  hold- 
ing back  or  saving  money  is  in  order  un- 
der the  general  rules  that  we  follow. 

Insofar  as  all  of  these  other  things  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texa*  says  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  done  to  imple- 
ment the  law  or  implemetit  its  own  ex- 
periences, insofar  as  those  are  concerned. 


we  say  nothing  about  them  heie.  But  I  do 
say  on  the  front  part  that  no  part  of  this 
money  shall  be  paid  out,  which  are  the 
very  words  that  have  caused  ine  to  lose 
many  an  swgument  before  ma|iy  a  chsdr- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  Igentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell>  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order! 

Mr.  DINGELlL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do.  I 
refer  again  to  section  1692  o\  volume  7 
of  Cannon's  precedents. 

I  should  like  to  quote  firstj  of  all  the 
precedent : 

While  the  House  may  by  limitation  deny  an 
appropriation  to  recipients  lacl^ing  certain 
qualifications,  a  professed  limitation  which 
by  interdiction  of  certain  qualifications  re- 
stricts lawful  executive  action  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
take  the  view  that  these  people  are  au- 
thorized to  do  any  of  these  ^ings  that 
we  have  prohibited? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, at  this  time  for  thai ,  but  I  will 
be  glsul  to  respond  to  it  in  ju  tt  a  second. 

The  point  is  that  the  Chair  further 
ruled  and  said  as  follows: 

That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
used  to  pay  the  salary  of  any  mfember  of  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  who  shiU  hereafter 
participate  in  any  proceedings  under  said 
sections.  .  .  . 

Then  the  Chair  said: 

There  Is  this  additional  polntjthat  appeals 
to  the  Chair,  namely  the  addiiional  duties 
that  are  imposed  upon  an  exefutlve  officer, 
the  Comptroller  General. 

Then  the  Chair  went  on  and  said: 
As  was  pointed  out  In  the  discussion,  the 
Comptroller  General,  before  hp  can  safely 
pay  the  salary  of  any  one  of  tkese  commis- 
sioners, must  find  out  and  sajtisfy  himself 
that  such  member  has  no  inteiest  and  that 
no  member  of  his  family  has!  any  special, 
direct,  and  pecuniary  interest  (n,  or  that  he 
has  acted  as  attorney  or  speciajl  representa- 
tive for  any  of  the  corporations' investigated. 
The  imposition  of  additional  duties  upon  an 
executive  is  in  effect  legislaticn. 

The  Chair  went  on  to  say; 

The  Chair  expresses  no  opin  on  as  to  thA 
legislation  itself.  The  legislativ  s  committees 
of  this  House  are  open  at  all  ;imes  for  the 
consideration  of  proper  legislation  in  regard 
to  these  matters.  It  seems  to  tlie  Chair  that 
It  would  be  a  dangerous  prece<ient,  and  one 
that  would  tend  to  Involve  us  In  the  mazes 
of  rider  legislation  on  appropriation  bills,  to 
admit  over  a  point  of  order  lat  guage  of  this 
kind  on  an  appropriation  bUl. '  "herefore,  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Gisbons).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  had  the  bjenefit  of  all 
■of  the  distinguished  arguments  from  the 
distinguished  gentlemen,  and  has  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  studying 
the  questions  raised  by  the  piint  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Texss  makes  the 
point  of  order  against  the  p  iragraph  on 
page  47,  lines  13  through  24,  on  the 
ground  that  those  provisisns  contain 
legislation  on  a  general  appropriation 
bill  in  violation  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

The  Chair  has  examined  existing  law 
which  authorizes  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  investigations 
within  its  jiuisdiction,  the  report  of  the 
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Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
precedents  of  the  House  which  limit  the 
payment  of  fimds  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. 

On  March  2,  1928,  Chairman  Tread- 
way  held  in  order  an  amendment  to  a 
general  appropriation  bill  which  prohi- 
bited the  use  of  fimds  in  that  bill  for 
payment  of  salaries  of  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  forecast 
the  price  of  agricultural  products,  Can- 
non's Vn,  1663.  The  Chair  has  also  ex- 
amined those  precedents  which  stand  for 
the  proposition  that  it  is  not  in  order 
on  a  general  appropriation  bill  imder  the 
guise  of  limitation  to  afBrmatively  inter- 
fere with  executive  discretion.  In  each  of 
those  cases  examined  by  the  Chair,  the 
negative  restriction  placed  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  funds  for  salaries  was  coupled 
with  an  afiBrmative  direction  to  the  exec- 
utive official  to  perform  certain  duties 
as  a  c(Kidition  for  the  receipt  of  payment 
of  such  salaries.  (See  for  example  Can- 
non's vn,  1677). 

Section  1692  of  7  Hind's  Precedents, 
an  earlier  precedent,  has  been  cited  by 
the  gentleman  and  it  was  cited  in  specific 
support  of  this  point  of  order.  The  Chair 
held  in  that  instance,  on  January  31, 
1925,  that  while  the  House  may  by  limi- 
tation deny  an  appropriation  to  recip- 
ients lacking  certain  qualifications,  a 
professed  limitation  which  by  interdic- 
tion of  certain  qualifications  restricts 
lawful  executive  action  is  not  in  order.  At 
issue  was  language  denying  salary  to 
members  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
who  participated  in  proceedings  and  in- 
vestigations required  by  law,  where  said 
members  of  their  families  had  any  inter- 
est therein.  The  Chair  ruled  that  the  lim- 
itation did  not  go  to  qualifications,  but 
hmited  the  participation  of  a  commis- 
sioner in  the  lawful  proceedings  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  proceedings  in  issue 
were  investigations  and  findings  which 
the  commissioners  had  an  absolute  and 
specific  duty  to  conduct  under  an  act  of 
September  21, 1922.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  the  precedent  cited  is  inapplicable 
to  the  present  case,  since  the  language 
ruled  out  In  that  instance  involved  a  pos- 
itive kiterference  with  the  performance 
by  an  executive  official  of  a  function  re- 
quired of  him  by  law. 

Another  case  in  point  is  cited  at  section 
1689  of  7  Hin<i5'  Precedents.  On  January 
12,  1923,  the  Chair  held  in  order  an 
amendment  forbidding  the  use  of  an  ap- 
propriation in  the  preparation  or  dis- 
semination of  propaganda  by  an  execu- 
tive agency,  where  the  amendment  did 
not  affirmatively  limit  an  official  func- 
tion. 

In  the  instant  case  the  Chair  feels  that 
the  language  in  the  paragraph  is  merely 
descriptive  of  certain  activities  in  the 
line  of  employment,  not  specifically  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  undertaken,  In  which 
Federal  Trade  Commission  officers  and 
employees  may  not  engage  if  they  are  to 
receive  compensation  from  fimds  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  For  this  reason,  the 
Chair  holds  that  the  paragraph  is  a 
proper  restriction  on  the  payment  of 
funds  in  the  biU  and  overrules  tbe  point 
of  order. 

AMENDMENT  OVFESEO  BT   MB.  ECKHABDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhabdt:  on 
page  47  strike  line  13  and  aU  that  follows 
through  line  24. 

POINT   OF   ORDER 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  copies  have  not  been  delivered  to  the 
minority  in  accordance  with  clause  S  of 
ruleXXm. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
many  copies  does  the  gentleman  want? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  None. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Gibbons)  .  The 
rules  provide  that  copies  shall  be  pro- 
vided the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The  point 
of  order  is  not  in  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recogn- 
ized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairmtm.  this 
Member  will  never  be  so  indecorous  as 
to  disagree  with  the  Cliair,  so  I  desire  to 
make  the  same  point  on  the  basis  of 
sound  reason,  that  this  provision  should 
not  be  enacted  here  without  having  been 
submitted  to  a  committee  of  major  juris- 
diction. I  am  not  here  merely  as  a  vol- 
imteer  on  the  fioor  without  concern  for 
this  matter.  The  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  McCollister)  ,  my  colleague 
who  offered  the  last  amendment,  and  I, 
both  serve  on  the  subcommittee  that 
deals  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  I  think  all  of  my  colleagues 
understand  that  the  procedures  involv- 
ing a  commission  of  that  nature  are  very 
serious  concerns.  This  should  not  be 
added  by  an  appropriations  bill. 

In  connection  with  the  debate  on  this 
bill,  I  imderstood  the  subcommittee 
chairman  to  say  quite  plainly  that  the 
purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  alter  an 
existing  situation  with  respect  to  confi- 
dentiality. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  either  I  did 
not  realize  what  I  said,  or  else  he  did  not 
hear  what  I  said. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Either  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  is  wrong  or  the  gentle- 
man at  the  microphone  is  wrong  and  the 
Record  will  disclose  it. 

At  any  rate,  what  is  attempted  to  be 
done  is  to  set  up  a  regulation  on  confi- 
dentiality on  the  basis  of  punishment  by 
depriving  an  employee  of  his  pay.  If  we 
do  that  I  defy  anybody  here  to  tell  me 
what  happens  when  that  employee  says, 
"I  did  not  violate  the  confidentiality  pro- 
visions. Somebody  might  have  found  out 
that  it  was  Exxon  that  was  talked  about 
in  the  report,  but  they  foimd  it  out  be- 
cause the  figures  were  so  large.  I  did  not 
intend  it."  I  submit  this  can  be  a  reason- 
able mistake.  Yet  the  penalty  under  the 
provision  provided  in  tiie  appropriations 
bill  is  that  the  person  not  receive  his  sal- 
ary because  he  violated  a  pi-ovision  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  construe  the  language  to  be 
that  there  may  be  a  prohibition  against 
the  turning  over  of  this  information  to 


the  Justice  Department  in  case  there 
may  be  an  antitrust  suit? 

Mr.  ECBHARDT.  Of  course,  of  course, 
it  does  that.  It  prevents  the  turning  over 
of  the  information  to  anybody.  It  may 
only  be  used  for  statistical  purposes  smd 
for  no  other  and  this  is  enforced  by  with- 
holding appropriations  and  pay  no  mat- 
ter how  innocent  or  well-motivated  the 
act  may  be. 

For  instance,  the  turning  over  of  ta- 
formation  to  a  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  Congress  would  be  a  violation  and  the 
person  who  did  so  would,  thereby,  lose 
his  salary. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  argue  this  in 
detail  and  at  length,  but  only  want  to 
say  this  is  a  serious  matter  and  it  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  matter  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  whom  I  see  in  front  of 
me,  would  resent  if  a  matter  of  that  close 
concern  to  his  committee  were  lifted 
from  his  committee  and  taken  over  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  am 
sure  that  is  true.  Every  other  person 
here  who  serves  on  a  committee  of  major 
jurisdiction,  and  that  is  all  of  us,  should 
be  concerned  by  this  usurpation  of  au- 
thority under  the  guise  of  a  limitation 
upon  an  appropriation. 

I  want  to  pomt  out  again,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  the  point  of  order,  that  if  we  were 
to  enact  this  provision  hastily  and  with- 
out providing  some  procedure  by  which  it 
may  be  implemented,  it  would  first  ne- 
gate all  those  rules,  established  for  the 
civil  service,  concerning  employees'  rights 
to  be  heard  and  to  be  reinstated  If  their 
case  was  meritorious,  assuming  their 
case  fell  in  this  narrow  bracket.  It  would 
require  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion establish  special  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  the  persons  accused  of  these 
things.  It  would  require  the  sulministra- 
tlon  of  Ein  additional  oath.  It  would  re- 
quire the  most  exquisite  machinery  to 
provide  a  means  of  putting  Uiese  meas- 
ures into  effect. 

Now  I  know  that  some  Members  might 
say,  well,  if  we  do  not  do  this,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  will  disclose  this 
information  improperly.  I  say  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  not  been 
accused  of  any  wrongdoing  in  this  mat- 
ter. Its  own  rules  established  for  this 
purpose  clearly  limit  the  information  to 
only  statistical  purposes.  The  informa- 
tion under  their  own  announced  restric- 
tions is  not  even  to  be  turned  over  to 
their  other  arm,  the  enforcement  arm, 
but  Is  to  be  kept  absolutely  confidential. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  for  a  committee 
of  primary  jurisdiction  to  come  in  and 
place  restrictions  on  the  Commission  if 
the  Commission  has  acted  wrongly;  but 
that  has  not  occurred  here.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  prematurely 
assumed  authority  in  a  substantive  field 
by  adding  the  language  attacked  in  the 
point  of  order  and  in  this  amendment 
which,  I  respectfully  submit,  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  it  Is  InartfuUy 
drafted  and  confusing.  For  example,  it 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  information  for 
any  purpose  "oUier  tlian  the  statistical 
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purposes  for  which  it  is  supplied."  This 
prohibition  could  mean  that  the  FTC 
would  be  precluded  from  performing 
special  analyses  of  the  data  and  publish- 
ing those  ajialyses  even  though  the  pub- 
lished reports  themselves  did  not  reveal 
confidential  information.  It  could  pro- 
hibit other  analyses  to  be  performed  in- 
ternally and  confidentially  designed  to 
improve  the  entire  program.  And.  by  its 
terms.  It  would  malce  the  supplier's  mo- 
tives in  producing  the  data  controlling 
over  the  FTC's  purposes  in  collecting  it. 

Second,  the  confldentlahty  provisions 
are  wholly  unnecessary.  The  Commission 
itself  follows  published  regxilations 
giiarding  against  the  disclosure  of  In- 
dividual firm  data.  The  FTC's  regula- 
tions, most  recently  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  July  13.  1973,  and 
September  18,  1973,  are  detailed,  well 
thought  out.  carefully  drafted,  and 
backed  up  by  criminal  penalties.  The 
bill's  provisions  have  none  of  these  ad- 
vantages. See  also  18  U.S.C.  1905. 

Third,  the  bill  would  prohibit  the  FTC 
from  sharing  the  information  on  a  con- 
fidential basis  with  other  Government 
agencies  that  are  also  engaged  in  data 
coUectifm  for  statistical  programs.  This 
prohibition  flies  in  the  face  of  a  long- 
standing oongressional  poUcy  to  prevent 
duplication  of  data-gathering  efforts  and 
the  burdens  on  business  that  result  from 
such  duplication.  The  FTC  confidential- 
ity regulations,  in  contrast,  address  this 
problem  carefully.  They  note  that: 

Tbo  Commission  "prepares  preliminary 
estimates  and  such  other  tabulations  relat- 
ing to  the  QFR  (and  eventually,  Line  of 
Business)  as  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
or  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
sg«ment  and  Budget. 

The  committee's  approach  directly 
conflicts  with  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  of  1942.  That  act  authorizes 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
require  a  Federal  agency  to  make  avail- 
able to  another  Federal  agency  informa- 
tion obtained  from  aiiy  person.  More- 
over, both  that  statute  and  section  409 
of  the  recently  passed  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  Act  contain  similar  admonitions 
against  duplication  of  effort  in  order  to 
minimize  reporting  burdens  on  busi- 
nesses. 

For  these  reasons,  the  awkward  and 
Imprecise  confidentiality  provisions  in 
the  bill  should  be  deleted. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  testimony  we  had  be- 
fore the  committee  brought  forth  the 
concern  In  the  business  community  of 
protecting  the  confidentiality  of  any  in- 
formation brought  out.  I  think  this  con- 
cern is  well  founded.  The  committee 
turned  to  the  other  agencies  that  have 
been  engaged  In  assembling  business  in- 
formation such  as  this,  and  used  as 
closely  as  we  could  the  language  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  operates  under. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hotise  this  deep  concern  about  loos- 
ening up  the  rules  concerning  the  turn- 
ing over  material,  and  how  it  should  be 
handled,  from  the  very  same  people  who 
Joined  with  me — and  I  aji^reciated  that 
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support — ^In  objecting  to  t4e  IRS  turn- 
ing over  information  that;  comes  from 
their  files  from  the  agricu^ural  section 
of  our  economy  because  \fe  wanted  to 
preserve  the  confidentialitt  of  that  in- 
formation. 1 

This  committee,  in  this  language,  does 
Just  exactly  that.  I  rise  to  protect  con- 
fidentiality. As  far  as  the  federal  Trade 
Commission  is  concerned,  la  newspaper 
article  some  time  ago,  a  week  or  two  ago, 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers in  testifying  before  the  other  body  of 
this  Congress,  in  assuring  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  bodjf,  said: 

Senator.  If  there  Is  any  detailed  Informa 
tlon  you  want  about  this,  y^u  just  let  me 
know. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  n^t  impugning 
the  motives  of  any  Membej  of  the  other 
t)ody,  but  I  certainly  think  they  have  a 
lealcy  ship  and  have  a  lot  qf  caulking  to 
do  on  their  ship.  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  expose  American  business  to  this  type 
of  leaky  situation.  I  think  line  of  busi- 
ness reporting  is  extremely  important.  I 
think  it  is  extremely  impoilant  that  the 
confidentiality  of  it  be  pre  tected. 

Mr.  MCNSS.  Mr.  Chaiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Nor  h  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fro  n  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairma^,  I  have  been 
chairing  the  Finance  Subcommittee  for 
a  number  of  yeaxs.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  me  any  examples  of  the  abuses  of  the 

Federal  Trade  Commission's  authority 
over  infoi-mation  of  this  kind  when  they 
have  collected  it?  Does  he  know  of  any 
instances  where  it  has  be;n  leaked  by 
them  or  by  my  committee  o  ■  others  using 
it? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Nortl  i  Dakota.  Let 
me  tell  my  colleague  from  California  of 
an  incident  that  happened  while  we  were 
considering  this  bill  and  nlaiidng  it  up. 
The  chairman  of  our  cominittee  sent  a 
confidential  letter  to  the]  Commission. 
The  next  day,  we  read  it  jin  the  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Did  it  con*  out  of  the 
gentleman's  committee  staff?  I  have  not 
iiad  that  problem  with  my  staff. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  NortH  Dakota.  The 
point  is  that  while  we  do  not  know  where 
the  leak  occurred,  we  feel  t  tiat  necessary 
safeguards  should  be  tak  :n.  If  it  was 
thought  to  be  necessary  in  he  case  of  the 
census  information,  we  f e  t  it  could  be 
transposed  into  this  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chair  nan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  NoAh  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  frQm  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  gentleman  in- 
terpret the  language  in  t  lis  section  to 
prohibit  turning  over  of  tny  data  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Trad  i  Commission 
to  the  Department  of  Just  ce? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  No]  th  Dakota.  I 
would  imagine  that  undir  the  proper 
court  orders,  this  information  could  be 
made  available. 

Mr.  YATES.  Suppose  th  b  Department 
of  Justice  was  engaged  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  special  antitmst  suit  and 
needed  information  of  tHis  kind.  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  that  this  informa- 
tion would  not  be  subject  t©  being  turned 
over  to  the  Department  oi  Justice? 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Ddkota.  They 
would  have  to  get  it  under  the  normal 
procedures  by  which  they  gfst  it.  This 
really  is  a  random  sampling  I  technique. 
It  is  not  specific  to  an  indlvidiial  investi- 
gation, r 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thought  the  House  de- 
termined that  it  was  not  to  t>e  a  random 
sampling  technique.  That  was  stricken 
by  the  action  of  the  House.  1 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  It 
simply  is  a  technique  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on  in  American  business,  not 
within  specific  companies,  ani  that  is  all 
we  are  looking  for,  and  as  to  that  we 
would  hope  to  protect  confidentiality. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairnii,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  |  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif omia  (Mr.  Moss)  in- 
quired as  to  whether  there  had  been  any 
leaks  from  the  FTC  which  thej  gentleman 
could  cite. 

During  the  course  of  our  h 
Mr.  Dixon  present,  he  respo: 
eral  of  my  questions  by  say 

I  think  the  best  word  Is  hop^.  I  will  say 
this  to  you,  since  1944  it  has  not  leaked,  but 
I  know  why.  It  was  not  worth  a 

Meaning  the  informatioi 
ceived.  He  goes  on: 

Now  It  Is  going  to  be  a  little 
liable.  Let  us  hope  that  It  Is  got 
reliable  than  even  I  hope  for  it. 

In  a  prior  exchange  with  Ci 
Thompson  we  find  the  follow! 
795  of  volume  6  of  our  hear 

Mr.  Thoupsok.  Mr.  Michel, 
fear.  I  have  never  seen  an'^ 
town  In  my  life.  It  Is  the  doggohedest  thing 
I  ever  saw.  You  could  almost  cammlt  an  of- 
fense against  the  public  decency  on  the  side- 
walk and  get  by  with  it,  and  something  you 
do  behind  closed  doors  is  known  ^  the  public 
almost  at  the  time  you  do  It. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  Into  the  Underwriting 
business,  not  having  collected  a  premium  for 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  caii  say  to  you, 
as  an  absolute  fact,  that  somibody  is  not 
going  to  find  this  out. 

All  I  can  do  is  Join  with  tl 
and  my  brethren  and  say  to  yo' 
guard  it  as  carefuUy  as  we 
and  guardians  of  the  Informatloj 
gee,  it  has  got  an  excellent  chi 
known,  I  would  think. 

This  subject  of  confident: 
which  I  feel  very  strongly  al 
cussed  it  at  length  in  our  hfearings.  We 
have  to  make  absolutely  si*e  that  the 
same  thing  taking  place  in  our  own  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  in  aome  of  our 
grand  jury  proceedings  in  this  town  do 
not  take  place  down  at  the  Fdderal  Trade 
Commission  when  they  ge^  into  this 
line  of  business  reporting.  The  Federal 
Government  has  no  business  divulging 
legitimate  competitive  advai^ages  of  one 
company  over  another  competing  in  the 
same  line  of  business.  | 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chaiman,  I  rise 
in  (^position  to  the  amendment.  Any- 
body who  can  read  this  must  realize  that 
the  things  we  say,  "Don't  do"  should  not 
be  done. 

Now  we  get  down  to  what  v  e  can  count 
on  here,  and  this  is  not  personalities.  So 
far  as  I  know,  my  relations  are  excellent 
with  each  of  the  Commissioners.  But  we 
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have  had  some  bad  experiences  at  the 
hearings  this  year,  where  money  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
one  purpose  and  spent  for  an  entirely 
different  purpose  by  the  Commission. 

When  this  line-of-business  matter 
came  in  with  a  whole  lot  of  beating  of 
drums,  and  after  we  had  oiu:  hearings 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  we  were 
in  the  process  of  passing  the  legislation, 
the  Commission  should  not  see  fit  to  im- 
plement the  line-of-business  program.  I 
suggested  that  they  wait  until  Congress 
had  acted  to  implement  the  legislation, 
since  changes  might  be  required  which 
would  be  expensive  to  make  if  they  pro- 
ceeded now. 

That  was  a  confidential  letter  from  me 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  The 
Chairman  then  took  my  letter,  a  copy  of 
it.  and  sent  it  to  a  Member  of  the  other 
body.  The  very  next  day,  the  newspapers 
called  It  an  attempt  at  blocking  this 
new  law.  I  had  no  idea  of  ever  block- 
ing It.  The  fact  we  Included  $305,000 
in  the  bill  proves  my  good  faith.  If  any- 
body called  me.  I  would  have  told  him 
that  I  would  be  a  party  to  implement 
it.  If  they  called  on  me  further,  I  would 
say  I  was  an  ex-district  attorney,  and  I 
always  said  the  Justice  Department  did 
not  move  fast  enough  and  the  FTC 
needed  more  power.  It  was  this  commit- 
tee that  added  130  positions  above  the 
budget  2  years  ago  for  the  FTC.  But  they 
did  not  ask  me.  I  read  my  confidential 
letter  in  the  newspapers,  in  spite  of  all 
I  have  done  to  help  the  FTC. 

I  am  talking  about  leaks.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  apparently  sent 
my  letter  to  the  Member  of  the  other 
body  because  he  was  the  most  outspoken 
advocate  at  the  time  against  placing  any 
restrictions  on  the  line-of-business  re- 
port, "niat  was  one  example  of  the  In- 
ability of  the  FTC  to  keep  something 
confidential. 

Then  I  picked  up  another  newspaper 
and  I  saw  that  another  Commissioner  on 
the  Senate  side  had  testified  or  told  a 
Senator  "Any  information  we  get,  you 
know  you  will  get."  So  again  the  FTC, 
by  its  own  words,  seems  to  be  saying  it 
cannot  keep  information  confidential. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  on  this  side.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  better  group  of  men  in 
the  world,  but  if  I  had  a  supersecret,  I 
would  not  tell  all  the  folks  around  here, 
and  I  would  not  expect  them  to  tell  me. 
because  somehow  it  gets  out. 

We  beUeve  this  confidentiality  provi- 
sion should  be  in  the  bill  because  of  all 
these  experiences  I  have  cited,  and  if 
our  colleagues  who  are  advocates  of 
striking  this  out.  were  aware  of  these 
problems  I  do  not  think  they  would  say 
they  should  do  any  of  these  things  either. 

I  think  the  gentleman  was  objecting 
to  his  saying  they  should  not  do  it,  and 
I  say  that  circumstances  up  to  this  point 
certainly  show  they  should  and  they 
have,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do 
so  without  restrictions  of  this  t3T)e. 

Everybody  In  the  executive  branch, 
from  the  President  at  the  White  House 


down,  has  had  some  experience  with  this 
lack  of  confidentiality.  He  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  in  government.  He  Is  a 
lawyer. 

But  then  one  reads  in  the  papers  about 
where  the  Chairman  of  the  FTC  went 
before  a  consumer  group  m'ging  them  to 
lobby  with  Congress  in  favor  of  the  line- 
of-business  programs.  This  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Anti-Lobbying  Act. 

Certainly,  with  all  these  facts,  we  need 
to  give  them  a  little  prohibition,  against 
the  disclosure  of  data.  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  wants  these  leaks,  which  could 
ruin  the  competitive  enterprise  system, 
which  has  made  us  the  best  and  strong- 
est country  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  who  advo- 
cates this  amendment  will  advocate  that 
it  does  the  things  they  say  it  will  do.  I 
think  when  they  fully  analyze  it,  it  only 
does  what  is  clearly  required. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chtdrman,  I  thank  my  friend  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairmsui,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
several  points  the  gentlemen  from  Mis- 
sissippi made  which  pretty  well  describe 
the  feeling  of  many  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. There  have  been  a  number  of 
instances  where  the  Commission  failed  to 
use  necessary  care  in  carrying  out  certain 
of  their  responsibilities. 

First,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
would  include  failure  to  respond  to  the 
requests  of  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  particularly  members  of  tliis  sub- 
committee. Second,  the  Commission  has 
neglected  to  adequately  respond  to  sug- 
gestions of  this  subcommittee  on  matters 
coming  within  our  Jurisdiction  and  pur- 
view. 

Another  specific  instance  that  comes  to 
my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  request 
that  has  been  made  of  the  Commission  to 
make  a  study  of  the  inordinate  slice  that 
the  middleman  takes  from  our  food  dis- 
tribution program  as  that  food  moves 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

We  were  after  the  Commission  for  2 
years  to  get  the  job  done.  In  short,  it  is 
felt  the  Commission  has  been  careless 
and  neglectful  in  carrying  out  certain  of 
its  duties.  We  should  insure  maximum 
care  of  the  Commission  and  its  staff  in 
protecting  the  information  it  gathers  in 
the  "Une  of  business"  function. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimaber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  debate  on  the  fioor.  I  am  just  won- 
dering what  types  of  leaks  we  are  trying 
to  stop  here. 

Is  it  the  m  leak,  is  it  leaks  on  the 
milk  deals,  or  is  it  on  the  wheat  deals 
or  the  oil  deals?  What  are  the  leaks  that 
we  are  trying  to  stop  here? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Those  that  might 
occur. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  In  any  of  those  situa- 
tions? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  language  here,  it  says: 


No  part  of  these  funds  may  be  used  to  pay 
the  salary  of  any  employee,  including  Com- 
nUssloners,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon 
who — 

(1)  uses  the  Information  provided  In  the 
llne-of-buslness  program  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  statistical  purposes  for  which 
it  Is  supplied;  or 

(2)  makes  any  publication  whereby  the 
line-of-business  data  fvirnished  by  a  particu- 
lar establishment  or  Individual  can  be  Identi- 
fied; or 

(3)  permits  anyone  other  than  sworn  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  examine  the  Une-of-business 
reports  from  individual  firms. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
the  discussion  so  far  shows  quite  conclu- 
sively that  the  intent  of  this  limitation, 
notwithstanding  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
on  the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian,  is 
not  in  any  way  a  limitation  on  an  ap- 
propriation, but  is  in  fact  a  substantial, 
substantive  change  in  law  and  should 
not  be  coming  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckharot). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  127,  noes  201, 
not  voting  105,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  316] 
AYES— 127 


Abzug 

Gibbons 

Price,  ni. 

Adams 

Grasso 

BandaU 

Annunzio 

Haley 

Bangel 

Aspln 

Harrington 

Beuas 

Badillo 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Blegle 

B«rrett 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Bodino 

Bennett 

Helstoskl 

Rogers 

Biaggi 

Hicks 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Bingham 

Holifleld 

Rooney,  Pa. 

BlatDik 

Holtzman 

Bostenkowskl 

Boiling 

Hungate 

Roush 

Brademas 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roy 

Breckinridge 

Jordan 

Boybal 

Burke,  Calif. 

Karth 

Sarbanes 

Burke,  Mass. 

Kastenmeier 

Schroeder 

Burton 

Kluczynskl 

Selberimg 

Carney,  Ohio 

Koch 

Smith,  lowa 

Clark 

Lehman 

Staggers 

Clay 

Litton 

Stanton, 

Collins,  111. 

Long.  La. 

James  V. 

Conte 

Long,  Md. 

Stark 

Conyers 

Luken 

Stokes 

Corman 

Madden 

Stratton 

Cronln 

Meeds 

Studds 

Culver 

Mel  Cher 

Sullivan 

Delaney 

Metcalfe 

SjTiilngton 

Dellums 

Mezvinsky 

Tlernan 

Denholm 

Mlnlsh 

Traxler 

Diggs 

Mink 

Van  Deerlln 

Dlngell 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Vander  Veen 

Drlnan 

Moakley 

Vanlk 

Dulskl 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Vlgorito 

Eckhardt 

Morgan 

Waldie 

Edwards,  Calif 

Moss 

WUson, 

Ellberg 

Murphy,  HI. 

Charles  H., 

Evans.  Colo. 

Nedzl 

calif. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Nix 

Wilson, 

Fascell 

Obey 

Charles,  Tex. 

Flood 

O'Hara 

Wolff 

Foley 

O'Neill 

Wright 

Ford 

Owens 

Yates 

Fraser 

Patten 

Tatron 

Fulton 

Pepper 

ZablocU 

Glaimo 

Perkins 
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NOES— aoi 


Abdnor 

Growr 

Powell.  Ohio 

Addabbo 

Oubaer 

Pieyer 

Alexander 

Oude 

Prltchard 

Anderson,  HI. 

Ouyer 

R&Usbadc 

Andrews. 

Hanuner- 

Regula 

N.  nak. 

scAunldt 

Roberts 

Archer 

Hanraban 

Robinson,  Va. 

Armstrong 

Harsha 

Robiaon.  N.Y. 

Aahbrook 

Hastlnga 

Rose 

Baker 

Heinz 

Rousaelot 

Bauman. 

Hin.shaw 

Runnels 

Blester 

Hogan 

Ruth 

Blackburn 

Holt 

Sandman 

Bowen 

Horton 

Sarasin 

Br»y 

Hosmer 

Satterfield 

Brcauz 

Huber 

Bcherle 

Brlnkley 

Hudnut 

Schneebell 

Brooks 

Hunt 

Sebellus 

Hutchinson 

Shipley 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jarman 

Hhoup 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Shrlver 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

Shuater 

Buchanan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Slsk 

Burke,  Pla. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Skubltz 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Slack 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Hmlth,  N.Y. 

Butier 

Kazen 

Snyder 

Byron 

King 

Spence 

Camp 

Kuykendall 

Stanton, 

Carter 

Lairomarslno 

J.  WUllam 

Casey,  Tex. 

Latta 

Steed 

Cederberg 

Lent 

Steele 

Chamberlain 

Lujan 

Steelman 

Clancy 

McClory 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Clausen. 

McCloskey 

Stelger,  Wis. 

DonH. 

McColllster 

Stephens 

Cleveland 

McDade 

Stubblefleld 

CMien 

McPall 

Stuckey 

CoUler 

McKlnney 

Talcott 

Conlan 

Madlgau 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Coughlln 

Mahon 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Dwilel.Dan 

Mallary 

Teague 

V»,r\a,  B.C. 

Mann 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Marazltl 

Thone 

de  la  Oarza 

Martin.  N.C. 

Thornton 

Dellenback 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Treen 

Dennla 

Mayne 

Dllnmn 

Devlne 

Mazzoll 

Vander  Jagt 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Veysey 

Downing 

MlUer 

Waggonner 

Duncan 

MlUs 

Walsh 

du  Pont 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Wamplcr 

Erlenbom 

MizeU 

Ware 

Eshleman 

Montgomery 

Whalen 

Plndley 

Moorhead, 

White 

Fish 

calif. 

Whltehurst 

Fisher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Whltten 

Flowers 

Murtha 

Wldnall 

Flynt 

Myers 

Wiggins 

Fountain 

Natcher 

Wilson,  Bob 

Frey 

OBrlen 

Winn 

Gaydos 

Parrls 

Wyatt 

Oettys 

Passman 

Wydler 

OUmau 

Patman 

Young,  Fla. 

Oinn 

Pettis 

Young,  ni. 

Ooldwater 

Peyser 

Young,  S.C. 

Ooodllng 

Pickle 

Young,  Tex. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pike 

Zion 

Gross 

Poage 
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Anderson, 

Dent 

Landrum 

Calif. 

DerwlnsM 

Leggett 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Donohue 

Lott 

Arends 

Dorn 

McCormack 

Ashley 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McEwen 

Bafalls 

Esch 

McKay 

Beard 

Forsythe 

McSpadden 

Bell 

Frellnghuysen    Macdonald 

Bergland 

Prenzel 

Martin.  Nebr. 

BevUl 

Froehllch 

Matbias.  Calif. 

Boggs 

Fuqua 

Matsunaga 

Boland 

Gonzalez 

Mllford 

Brasco 

Gray 

Mlnshall.Ohlo 

Broomfleld 

Green,  Pa. 

MoUohan 

Brotznaan 

GrlfBths 

Mosher 

Brown.  CalU. 

Gunter 

Nelsen 

Burgener 

Hamilton 

Nichols 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hanley 

Podell 

Chappell 

Hanna 

Price,  Tex. 

Chlsholm 

Hansen,  Idaho    Qule 

Clawson,  Del 

Hansen,  Wash 

.   Quill  en 

Cochran 

Hawkins 

Rarlck 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hays 

Rees 

Conable 

H«bert 

Reid 

Cotter 

Henderson 

Rhodes 

Crane 

HlUls 

Rinaldo 

Daniel,  Robert   Howard 

Roe 

W.,  Jr. 

Ichord 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Daniels, 

Kemp 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Domlnlck  V.    Ketchiim 

Rosenthal 

Danlelson 

Kyros 

Ruppe 

Davis,  Oft. 

Landgrebe 

Ryan 

St  Germalu        Towell,  Nev. 
Slkes  Udall 

Symma  Williams 

Thompson,  ttJ.  W^le 


June  il,  197 U 


y  ryman 

oung,  Alaska 
'  roung,  Ga. 

iwach 


So  the  amendment  was  i  ejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wqs  annormced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  WHl'lTKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttte  remainder 
of  the  bin  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  ta  amendment 
at  any  point.  j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thtre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PODJT    OF   OaOER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chalrmi  n,  I  make  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  g(  ntleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chalrmi  n,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  section  f  11  of  the  bill 
would  impose  additional  duties  on  every 
agency  subject  to  the  bill  and  is  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation.  The  language 
of  the  section  is  as  follows: 

Except  as  provided  In  exist  Ing  law,  funds 
provided  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  purposes  for  which  t  ley  are  appro- 
priated. 


gency  will  be 

unications 

ttees  and 

tted  to  those 


The  section  imposes  afO  rmative  duty 
on  Federal  agencies.  It  req  lires  them  to 
determine  the  "purposesT  for  which 
simis  have  been  appropriated  in  this  bill. 
The  bill  includes  no  statement  of  pxu:- 
poses  nor  does  section  511  Iknlt  the  "pur- 
poses" to  those  which  migl)t  be  specified 
in  the  bill. 

Therefore,  each  Federal 
forced  to  examine  all  coi 
with  the  Appropriations  C« 
its  budget  justification  subi 
committees  and  will  be  boiind  to  adhere 
to  each  specific  detailed  purpose  in  those 
communications  and  budgat  submissions 
at  its  peril.  This  is  an  additional  duty 
not  imposed  by  any  existing  law. 

It  is  well  established  that  a  proposi- 
tion to  establish  aflannative  directions  for 
an  executive  officer  constitiites  legislation 
and  is  not  in  order  on  an  appropriation 
biU— 4  Hhads'  3854. 

Thus  where  an  appr(  priation  bill 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
make  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  armor 
plate  and  to  report  to  the  Congress,  a 
point  of  order  was  sustained — 4  Hinds' 
3856. 

Similarly,  where  an  apiwopriation  bill 
directed  the  Government  Printing  Office 
to  follow  the  rules  of  orthoferaphy  estab- 
lished by  Webster's  or  ot  tier  generally 
accepted  dictionaries,  the  I^hair  held  "a 
provision  authorizing  or  directing  an 
officer  of  the  Grovernmenc  to  do  things 
Involves  legislation"  and  sustained  a 
point  of  order — 4  Hinds'  3854. 

Similarly,  on  April  30,  ^974,  p.  12419 
CoNGKESsioNAL  RECORD,  9M  amendment 
was  offered  to  the  Atomic  i  Energy  Com- 
mission appropriation  bl0  that  funds 
appropriated  might  not  bei  expended  for 
certain  purposes  until  tbe  AEC  sub- 
mitted to  the  Appropriat  ons  Commit- 
tees a  breakdown  of  c(  sts  for  such 
expenditures.  The  gen^  leman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Evms)  m  ;de  a  point  of 
order    that    the    amendi^ent    imposed 


additional  duties  and  the  Ch^  held  as 
follows: 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CovGHLiN)  makes  the  statement  against  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  genlileman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Evms)  that  the  committee 
report  requests  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  submit  a  breakdown  of  the  total 
planned  costs  but  the  Chair  IS  not  aware 
of  such  a  gpeclflc  requirement  tinder  exist- 
ing law.  Under  Cannon's  Precedents,  vcdvune 
7,  section  1443,  a  proposition  to  establish 
new  afi^matlve  directions  for  v^  executive 
officer  constitutes  legislation,  Euid  Is  not  In 
order  on  a  general  approprlatloa  bill. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughun)  does  re- 
quire submission  to  Congress  by  the  AEC  of 
an  entire  breakdown  of  the  total  plaoined 
coet  for  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  re- 
actor. The  amendment  Is  thus  In  vlolaUon 
of  clause  2,  rule  XXI,  and  the  Chkir  therefore 
siistalns  the  point  of  order.  | 

Additionally.  Mr.  Chairmafi,  today  in 
a  colloquy  with  Mr.  WhittenI  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  stated  that  I 
had  been  attempting  to  determine  where 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  pection  511 
were  contained. 

Mr.  Whitten  stated: 

The  ptirposes  are  set  forth  In  ihe  hearings. 
Under  the  usual  procedure  we  consider  a 
budget  request  made  to  the  committee  in 
normal  conditions,  though  sometimes  there 
Is  an  additional  request.  The  ;  ustificatlons 
are  the  basis  on  which  the  fijads  are  ob- 
tained. 


I  then  asked: 

The   justifications   would   noi; 
formal  and  Informal  agreemenis 
in  respect  of  the  appropriation  1 

Mr.  Whitten  then  stated 
The  hearings  would  be  the 
which  the  Congress  would  loot 
the  purpose  was  In  making 
tlon. 


I  then  asked: 

And  It  would  not  be  only 
submlssloA  made  to  the 
time  of  the  Initiation  of  the 


ill 


be   In   tho 
arrived  at 


Ju^lflcation  to 

as  to  what. 

tl^  appropna- 


tbe  fOTmal 
at  the 
hearings? 


comn  ittee 


Mr.  Whitten  stated: 

I  would  think  the  hearings  [would  speak 
for  themselves.  I  would  not  think  any  side 
or  oral  discussion  would  be  sufficient  to 
change  it. 

I  then  made  this  statement: 

Any  discussion  appearing  onJ  the  bearing 
record  wotUd  be  the  basis  for  |  determining 
the  purposes? 

To  which  Mr.  Whitten  reblied: 
That  is  right.  Insofar  as  it  wks  then  sup- 
ported by  action  of  the  Congrea 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be 
necessary  for  the  agencies  enumerated  in 
this  bill  to  search  out  with  gr<at  diligence 
the  hearings,  all  the  submiseions,  all  of 
the  documentation  referred  to  in  the  col- 
loquy with  Mr.  Whitten.  It  would,  in- 
deed, impose  additional  duties  and  that 
this  does  constitute  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  1 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order?  1 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  rather  flattered  that  my  friend  from 
California  would  read  wha^  I  said  as 
being  the  last  word  on  such  matters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  ophilon 
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that  this  Is  a  restatement  of  the  law  as 
it  is.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
under  its  general  authority  appropriates 
for  specific  purposes,  for  general  pur- 
poses, for  limited  purposes,  and  has  from 
the  day  that  I  first  came  here  and  did 
long  before  I  got  here;  so  to  say  that 
money  shall  not  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses other  than  for  which  they  are  ap- 
propriated, except  as  provided  in  existing 
law.  Is  dearly  in  line  with  day-to-day 
practice. 

This  matter  was  before  us  in  language 
that  I  wrote  2  or  3  years  ago  in  con- 
nection with  the  defense  appropriations, 
section  45: 

No  part  of  the  ftmds  In  this  act  shall  be 
available  to  prepare  or  present  a  request  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  for  the  re- 
programing  of  funds,  unless  for  higher  pri- 
ority Items,  based  on  unforeseen  mUltary  re- 
quirements, than  those  for  which  origin- 
ally appropriated  and  In  no  case  where  the 
Item  for  which  reprogrammg  is  requested 
has  been  denied  by  the  Congress. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  all  actions 
of  the  Congress  in  appropriating  money 
is  appropriated  for  specific  purposes  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  appropriated 
is  the  only  purpose  for  which  it  is  avail- 
able. 

It  is  a  comon  practice  and  I  had  antici- 
pated and  had  been  advised  that  a  mo- 
tion would  be  made  to  strike  this  pro- 
vision from  the  bill.  I  was  prepared  to 
accept  it,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
even  necessary  to  have  it  in  the  bill ;  but  I 
did  want  to  point  out  that  this  agency 
in  several  instances  has  spent  money  ap- 
propriated for  one  purpose  for  an  en- 
tirely different  purpose.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  do  it  anymore  in  view  of  the 
commitment  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  like  to  say 
just  briefly  to  this  last  response  that  I 
hope  the  Chair  will  take  Into  account 
and  clarify  what  is  his  ruling  with  re- 
spect to  the  Whitten  statement. 

As  I  understood  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten), he  said  that  the  purpose  of  this 
section  was  to  provide  that  any  appro- 
priations in  this  bill  should  be  available 
only  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  appropriated  as  refiected  in  the 
whole  hearings  and  justification. 

I  understand  him  now  to  be  saying 
that  this  language  only  does  what  con- 
stitutes normal,  reasonable,  legal  con- 
struction; that  it  only  means  that  they 
are  available  only  for  the  purposes 
spelled  out  in  this  bill.  I  am  not  alto- 
gether sure  of  what  his  position  is  now, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  latter  is 
what  the  language  means,  section  511  is 
absolutely  useless  and  meaningless,  and 
under  the  ordinary  construction  of  stat- 
utory language,  a  court  will  determine 
the  language  was  put  in  for  a  purpose. 

The  very  purpose  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  said  it  was  put  In  for  was  the 
purpose  of  limiting  the  avallabiUty 
of  funds,  not  to  the  language  of  the  bill, 
but  to  the  specific,  detailed  justifications 
and  contentions  in  the  hearings  of  his 
committee.  If  that  is  true,  of  coiu"se,  that 


Is  an  enormous  addition  of  substantive 
limitations  on  our  agencies  created  by 
this  very  abort  piece  of  language. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
repeat,  the  language  speaks  for  itself.  It 
is  very  plam  and  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  Appropriations  (Committee  has  acted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule  on  the  point  of  order. 

If  tiie  language  means  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  now  says  it  does, 
then  the  language  is  a  nullity,  because  it 
just  repeats  existing  law. 

The  Chair  is  of  the  c^lnion,  though, 
that  there  is  a  possibility  as  earlier  indi- 
cated during  general  debate  and  as  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  California, 
that  the  amendment  imi>oses  an  addi- 
tional burden,  and  the  Chair,  therefore, 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at 
7:45  pjn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made  will  be 
recognized  for  one-half  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Air.  Dickinson). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Bau- 
man, Montgomery,  Scherle,  and  Den- 
nis yielded  their  time  to  Mr.  Dickinson.) 

AMENDMXNT    OFFEXED    BT    MX.    DICKINSON 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson:  On 
page  49,  line  14,  after  the  word  "Provided," 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975 
to  make  food  stamps  available  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  strike  to  a  household  while  Its  prin- 
cipal wage-earner  Is,  on  account  of  a  labor 
dispute  to  which  he  Is  a  party  or  to  which  a 
labor  organization  of  which  he  is  a  member 
Is  a  party,  on  strike:  Prot'Wed  further.  That 
such  Ineligibility  shall  not  apply  to  any 
household  that  was  eligible  for  and  partic- 
ipating In  the  food  stamp  program  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  start  of  such  strike,  dispute, 
or  other  similar  action  In  which  any  mem- 
ber of  such  household  engages :  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  Ineligibility  shall  not  apply 
to  any  household  If  any  of  its  members  Is 
subject  to  an  employer's  lockout:  Provided 
further,  " 

Mr.  DICKINSON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  DIC7KINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1975  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  bill  to  place  a 
moratorium  on  funds  for  food  stamps  for 
strikers. 

As  my  coilleagues  are  aware,  an  ever- 
increasing  portion  of  our  growing  budg- 
et goes  to  the  food  stamp  program.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 13.5  million  persons  are  now  receiv- 


ing food  stamps  and  as  many  as  26  mll- 
Uon  participate  8<me  time  during  the 
year.  A  special  study  conducted  this  year 
by  Congresswonmn  Maktha  Obiffiths. 
said  that  37  million  persons  are  current- 
ly ehgible  for  food  stamps  and  that  some 
time  during  this  year  as  many  as  50 
million  would  be  eligible.  And,  the  study 
contended  that  as  many  as  60  miUiou 
persons  might  be  eligible  for  food  stamps 

in  fiscal  year  1977,  and  if  all  eUgibles 
received  food  stamps  the  program  cost 
could  soar  to  $10  biUion  a  year. 

Sixty  miUion  persons  eligible  for  food 
stamps  by  1977.  Do  you  realize  that  is  the 
total  combined  population  of  our  117 
largest  cities  and  over  one-fourth  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States? 
That  is,  one  person  in  four  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  food  stamps  in  the  near  future. 

One  year  ago  when  I  launched  my  ef- 
forts to  have  food  stamps  denied  to  strik- 
ers, the  estimated  cost  of  the  program 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.7  billion. 
This  cost  today  is  $2.8  billion.  Now,  we 
are  talking  in  terms  of  $3.9  billion  imder 
the  proposed  budget.  Certainly,  we  must 
recognize  that  this  program,  along  with 
so  many  others  in  our  budget,  must  be 
contained,  and  the  place  to  start  is  with 
strikers. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly 
how  much  money  will  be  spent,  or  has 
been  spent,  for  food  stamps  for  strikers, 
since  the  Agriculture  Department  does 
not  keep  figures  according  to  whether 
or  not  a  recipient  is  a  striker.  However, 
reliable  estimates  have  reached  Into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  based  on  the  number 
and  length  of  strikes  and  on  estimates 
of  how  many  striking  workers  got  or  will 
get  food  stamps. 

This  year  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
worst  years  for  strikes  in  decades.  It  is 
most  evident  that  the  end  of  wage  and 
price  controls  hsis  created  labor  unrest. 
According  to  the  June  15,  1974  issue  of 
Business  Week,  there  were  480  work 
stoppages  in  March  of  this  year,  the 
largest  number  in  any  March  since  1937. 
And,  there  were  24  strikes  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  alone  in  the  first  week  in 
June.  The  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciUatlon  Service  has  more  labor  disputes 
before  it  than  at  any  time  during  the  last 
15  years.  On  June  6.  the  FMCS  was  try- 
ing to  resolve  523  strikes  involving  308,600 
workers. 

More  than  5  million  workers  are  cov- 
ered by  major  collective  bargaining 
agreements  expiring  or  reopening  in 
1974.  If  only  half  of  those  chose  to  strike 
for  30  days,  it  could  cost  the  taxpayers 
$375  milUon  in  food  stamps  alone. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  matter  how 
many  dollars  worth  of  food  stamps  go  to 
strikers,  no  food  stamps  will  be  denied 
the  truly  needy — the  imemployed,  the 
xmemployable.  families  on  welfare, 
mothers  with  dependent  children,  the 
aged,  the  blind,  and  tlie  disabled — who 
are  in  need  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  program  is 
already  out  of  sight,  and  it  must  be  con- 
tained before  it  gets  completely  away 
from  us.  Denying  food  stamps  to  strikers 
is  one  way  of  containing  it. 

Striking  workers  are  different  from 
those   destitute  people   I  have  ali-eady 
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named  for  whom  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  was  enacted.  Striking  workers  are 
out  of  work  volimtarily — either  through 
their  own  vote  or  the  vote  of  their  fellow 
union  members — and  they  have  ample 
warning  before  a  strike  to  make  prepara- 
tions /or  their  needs  during  the  strike. 
Even  the  iinions  expect  their  members 
to  take  care  of  themselves  during  the 
first  week  or  two  of  the  strike,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  unions  which 
do  offer  strike  benefits  do  not  do  so  the 
first  week  or  two  of  the  strike.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  food  stamps  available  to  strikers 
inunediately  after  the  strike  begins  in 
some  cases. 

There  are  people  who  believe  that  by 
providing  food  stamps  to  strikers  they 
are  helping  those  innocent  victims  who 
have  been  put  out  of  work  because  of  a 
strike.  These  victims  could  be  imion 
workers  who  were  unsympathetic  to  the 
strike  or  nonunion  members  of  the  same 
company  or  a  related  industry  who  were 
put  out  of  work  because  of  the  primary 
strike 

It  is  laudable  to  be  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  those  persons  whose  best 
interest  is  not  represented  by  union 
bossism.  But.  it  is  absurd  to  believe  that 
by  relieving  the  pressure  to  negotiate 
that  we  are  helping  these  people.  To  the 
contrary,  but  for  such  placatory  items 
as  food  stamps  these  people  would  rise  up 
and  demand  an  open  shop  or,  at  the  very 
least,  the  start  of  meaningful  negotia- 
tions. 

It  has  been  argued  that  if  we  deny 
food  stamps  to  strikers,  their  families — 
Including  helpless  babies — ^will  starve. 
To  the  contrary,  strikes  were  occurring 
long  before  the  food  stamp  program  was 
ever  conceived,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  anyone  starved  because  of  them. 
The  unions  were  responsible  for  their 
members  during  strikes  then,  and  they 
should  be  responsible  for  them  now.  If  we 
would  refuse  Government  welfare  aid  to 
strikers,  the  imion  strike  fimds  could  be 
utilized  as  they  were  meant  to  be  rather 
than  as  political  action  funds. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment is  tightening  up  on  regulations 
for  the  food  stamp  program,  and  it  will 
be  more  difBcult  for  strikers  to  get  food 
stamps.  People  will  still  be  eligible  for 
food  stamps  if  their  liquid  assets  do  not 
exceed  $1,500.  Any  property  above  a 
home,  one  car  and  the  household  goods 
and  furnishings  will  be  counted  in  this 
figure.  At  least  we  can  be  hopeful  that 
there  will  be  no  more  instances  of  strik- 
ers with  two  cars,  a  debt-free  $50,000 
house  and  a  boat  getting  food  stamps.  Of 
course,  the  great  influx  of  new  applicants 
during  strikes  will  make  it  hard  for  case- 
workers in  welfare  ofiBce^  to  ascertain  the 
true  net  worth  of  each  applicant,  and  the 
additional  cost  of  adding  workers  to  the 
payroll  to  process  these  applicants  is  a 
further  baleful  note. 

I  also  understand  that  new  work  re- 
quirements are  being  added  to  the  regu- 
lations. A  striker  will  have  to  register  for 
work  and  actively  try  to  get  a  new  job. 
After  30  days — a  rather  long  strike — the 
striker  will  have  to  take  any  Job  to  re- 
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main  eligible  for  food  stamps.  In  a  way 
this  is  good,  but  in  another  way  we  are 
putting  people  who  already  have  jobs,  but 
refuse  to  work  at  them,  In  competition 
for  jobs  with  those  who  have  teen  unable 
to  get  jobs  in  the  first  place.  We  seem  to 
be  doubly  punishing  those  wHo  are  truly 
in  need,  and  we  could  avoid  this  by  deny- 
ing food  stamps  to  strikers  altogether. 

Some  would  say  that  I  advocate  tak- 
ing benefits  away  from  the  families  of 
workers  which  are  freely  g  ven  to  the 
families  of  felons.  I  could  ag:  ee  that  the 
striker's  family  should  be  p-epared  for 
the  strike  and,  therefore,  make  appro- 
priate plans  to  contend  with  their  hard- 
ship. The  felon's  family,  or  the  other 
hand,  is  not  prepared  for  t  ne  head  of 
their  household  being  taken  from  them 
and  are  not  able  to  prepaie  for  their 
hardship.  I  feel  these  two  si(  uations  are 
in  no  way  comparable. 

Above  and  beyond  all  reaaans  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  the  most  imi  ortant  rea- 
son for  denying  food  stamp!  to  strikers 
is  the  n«aintenance  of  the  co  lective  bar- 
gaining system.  How  can  tt  ere  be  true 
collective  bargaining  if  we  ts  ke  the  tax- 
payer's dollar  and  use  it  to  prefer  one 
side  over  another — to  give  une  side  an 
advantage  over  another — ^iii  a  matter 
directly  affecting  the  publi;  and  con- 
sumer? The  essence  of  colective  bar- 
gaining is  to  bring  labor  ai  d  manage- 
ment together  to  negotiate.  There  is 
pressm-e  on  management  1  ecause  the 
business  is  losing  profits  and  going  into 
debt  while  closed  down.  Thire  is  pres- 
sure on  labor  because  the  pe  )ple  are  not 
drawing  their  wages  and  ha\  e  to  depend 
on  the  union  to  provide  for  their  needs. 
When  government  gives  strikers  food 
stamps,  keeping  them  from  needing  to 
return  to  work,  the  balanci^  needed  to 
maintain  true  collective  bt  rgaining  is 
destroyed. 

This  point  was  emphasizec  in  a  recent 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  a  c  ase  brought 
by  Super  Tire  Biigineering  Co.  against 
New  Jersey  ofiQcials  concerning  welfare 
benefits  for  strikers.  Althoug  ti  the  Court 
did  not  decide  the  original  ssue  of  the 
legality  of  such  benefits,  it  d  d  nile  that 
lower  courts  have  jurisdictioi  in  the  case 
even  though  the  strike  in  que!  tion  is  over. 
Justice  Blackmun,  writing  f o  r  the  6-to-3 
majority,  said  the  lawsuit  w  is  still  alive 
since  the  State  law  provid  ing  welfare 
benefits  to  strikers  could  eas  ly  infiuence 
contract  bargaining  and  union  strength 
m  the  future.  Certainly,  th*  ruling  of- 
fers credence  to  the  statement  that  ijod 
stamps  for  strikers  destroys  [the  balance 
needed  for  collective  bargaiiing. 

While  some  try  to  argue  tAat  the  gov- 
ernment is  also  subsidizing  management 
diu'ing  strikes  by  allowing  J  tax  deduc- 
tions for  strike  losses,  I  find  this  a  rather 
bad  argimient.  If  we  believain  the  free 
enterprise  system,  we  shoul(|  accept  the 
fact  that  if  we  earn  money,;  we  are  en- 
titled to  it,  and  if  we  get  A  deduction, 
it  is  not  a  subsidy  from  ^he  Federal 
Government. 

The  company,  in  any  eveit,  certainly 
does  not  begin  to  recoui  its  losses 
through  such  deductions,  and  there  Is 
great  pressiu-e  on  the  compa  ny  to  nego- 


tiate in  good  faith  to  get  back!  to  work. 
Strikers  themselves  have  been  Quoted  as 
saying  that  food  stamps  from  the  Gov- 
ernment allow  them  to  stay  out  on  strike 
as  long  as  it  takes  to  get  what  they  want 
in  the  way  of  a  contract.  In  the  recent 
West  Virginia  coal  miners  strike,  ABC 
reporter  Steven  Geer  talked  to  a  striking 
miner,  Cledith  White,  in  Madison,  W.  Va., 
and  Mr.  White  said  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion about  how  long  the  strikers  would 
stay  out: 

As  long  as  tbey  put  out  food  siamps  and 
we  can  get  them,  we'U  stay  right  out. 

Incidentally,  United  Mine  I  Workers 
leaders  in  the  ofBcial  UMW  publication 
have  suggested  that  their  120,000  mem- 
bers in  the  soft  coal  pits  prepjare  for  a 
walkout  ranging  anywhere  up  to  16 
weeks.  If  such  a  coal  strike  occurs,  it 
could  cost  the  taxpayer  $72  million  in 
food  stamps  alone,  not  to  mention  a  cold 
and  dark  winter  and  decreased  industrial 
production. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  [unions  to 
care  for  members  and  their  families  who 
suffer  injury  through  union  I  activities 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  bargain- 
ing miit.  The  burden  should  not  be  borne 
by  the  general  pubUc.  Union  members 
strike  to  receive  additional!  benefits 
which  they  evidently  think  are  jworth  the 
sacrifice  they  are  making.  Why  should 
nonstriking  taxpayers  pay  their  grocery 
bill  to  subsidize  a  strike  which]  will  have 
no  benefit  to  them?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  additional  benefits  the  strikers  re- 
ceive will  cause  prices  to  go  up  increasing 
the  already  heavy  burden  on  all  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  tl^t  giving 
food  stamps  to  strikers  is  fundnmentally 
wrong.  The  present  policy  ot  allowing 
food  stamps  to  strikers  is  contrary  to 
good  business  and  common  sense  and 
should  be  abolished.  In  the  interest  of 
good  Government,  fair  play  and  lower 
consumer  costs,  as  well  as  providing  food 
stamps  to  the  truly  poor,  I  strongly  urge 
tlie  Congress  to  ban  the  use  of  funds  for 
food  stamps  to  strikers. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Din- 
GELL,  Vander  Veen,  and  Natchir  yielded 
their  time  to  Mr.  O'Hara)  .         I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chkir  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairmanl  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson) 
speaks  of  drawing  the  line  on  a  program 
which  he  says  is  getting  so  big  that  it 
cannot  be  sustained.  But  his  amend- 
ment only  draws  the  line  aminst  one 
small  group  of  people.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  food 
stamp  program  is  to  feed  the  himgry. 
Since  we  have  had  this  program  we  have 
never  asked  a  hungry  child  way  he  was 
hungry.  It  might  be  because  his  father 
has  quit  his  job,  but  that  is  alp  right.  It 
might  be  because  his  father  I  has  been 
sentenced  to  prison,  but  that  is  all  right. 
It  might  be  because  his  father  i  s  an  alco- 
holic, but  that  Is  all  right. 

But,  under  this  amendment,  if  his 
father  exercised  his  constitutional  right 
to  engage  in  a  concerted  work  stoppage, 
the  family  would  be  denied  f oo  d  stamps. 
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Igr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUemaii  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman speaks  of  a  constitutional  right, 
and  I  might  add  It  is  a  constitutional 
right  which  this  House  has  recognized 
over  and  over  again.  The  words  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Michigan  is  uttering  are 
profound,  and  they  are  right.  I  compli- 
ment him  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  is  the 
wrong  time  and  the  wrong  place  for  the 
consideration  of  such  an  amendment  as 
this. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment seeks  to  discriminate  against  one 
small  group  of  people  exercising  a  con- 
stitutional ri^t. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  defeat  the 
amendment  and  sustain  the  principle 
that  food  stamps  are  to  feed  the  himgry, 
and  if  a  family  meets  the  very  stringent 
requirements  of  the  program  with  re- 
spect to  assets  and  Income,  we  are  not 
going  to  ask  any  questions  about  wiiy 
they  need  help;  we  are  going  to  see  to  it 
that  they  do  not  go  hungry. 

Iliat  Is  a  sound  policy.  It  is  a  policy 
which  has  served  us  well.  It  Is  a  policy 
we  ought  to  continue. 

AMEIfDMENT    OFTERED    BT     MK.    WHITE    TO    THE 
AUKKDMENT  offered  bt  MX.  DICKIKSOir 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  White  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson  :  In 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinsok  ad- 
dressed to  page  49,  line  14,  change  the  word, 
"and"  Immediately  preceding  the  word  "par- 
ticipating", to  "or". 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Ml-.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentieman  will  yield,  I  will  be  glad  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment  to 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  says  one  has  to  be  eligible 
for  and  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  My  amendment  merely  says, 
"or  participating". 

So  if  my  amendment  is  accepted,  if 
one  is  eligible  but  too  proud  to  get  food 
stamps  before  the  strike,  and  if  he  gets 
In  a  bind  after  the  strike  begins,  he  can 
receive  food  stamps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson). 

The  questlm  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  62, 
noes  61. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OONIiAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 


the    gaitleman    firom    Alabama    (Mr. 
Dickinson)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  debate  the  Is- 
sue (rf  food  stamps,  partlcolariy  food 
stamps  fcH"  striking  workers  and  col- 
lege students.  I  believe  we  ought  not  to 
ignore  the  peculiar  variations  on  the 
food  stamp  theme  being  funded  fa^ 
other  Federal  agencies  in  addition  to  the 
Agriculture  D^iartment. 

For  Instance,  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  has  Just  verified  for  me  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  started 
a  omdom  stamp  program  for  teenage 
boys  In  Philaddphia  and  Cleveland,  giv- 
ing an  initial  $47,000  grant  to  the  stroi- 
ect. 

OEX>  signed  a  contract  to  mail  out 
thousands  of  coupons  worth  $1  on  the 
purchase  of  a  dozen  condoms  at  pcuticl- 
pating  drugstores. 

Almost  32.000  letters  were  sent  out  with 
the  coupon  offer,  beguiling  teenagers 
with  free  sex  training  and  counseling  on 
how  to  sdect  the  best  contraceptives — 
at  a  supposedly  reduced  cost  at  their 
local  drugstore  or  privately  through  the 
maiL 

I  do  not  know  why  only  183  yoxmg 
men  bothered  to  reply  to  this  Govern- 
ment-funded entreaty.  Perhaps  some 
could  not  read  the  letter.  Hc^ief lUIy  many 
believed  that  teenage  pmnarital  sex  Is 
not  the  best  way  to  find  true  love  and 
happiness. 

These  183  teenagers  are  estimated  to 
have  bought  2.640  condoms,  which  arith- 
metically comes  out  to  a  cost  of  $17.06 
for  each  condom.  This  is  136  times  more 
cosUy  than  the  price  through  commercial 
retail  outletis.  What  appalls  me,  and  I 
hope  you,  is  that  our  Government  agency, 
OEO,  is  not  only  encouraging  promiscu- 
ity among  teenagers,  but  also  does  it  at 
an  outrageous  cost  to  taxi>ayers.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  working  men  and  wom- 
en are  fed  up  with  the  bureaucracy  and 
Its  disgusting  waste  of  the  decent  per- 
son's tax  dollars  through  one  sUimp  and 
coupon  program  after  another? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man fitun  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aiuaoimced  that  he  was  in 
doubt. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  147,  noes  169, 
not  voting  117,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  316) 

AYES— 147 

Abdnor 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

CoUler 

Alexander 

Broyblll.  Va. 

Conlan 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Bucban&n 

Conte 

Archer 

Burke,  Fla. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Armstrong 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Ashbrook 

Butler 

Davis.  Wis. 

Baker 

Byron 

de  la  Garza 

Bauman 

Camp 

Dennis 

Bennett 

Carter 

Devlne 

Blackburn 

Cederberg 

Dickinson 

Bowen 

Chamberlain 

Downing 

Bray 

Clancy 

Duncan 

Breckinridge 

Claiisen. 

duPont 

Brinkley 

Tk>nH. 

Erlenbom 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cohen 

Eshleman 

Kvlns,  Tenn. 

King 

Sandmaa 

Plndley 

Kuykendall 

Batterfldd 

PUher 

Lagomarsino 

Scherte 

Plynt 

Latt* 

Schneebell 

Fountain 

Lent 

ShrlTcr 

Prey 

Lujan 

Shuster 

Qettys 

McClory 

SkuWts 

Gibbons 

Mcoolllster 

Snyder 

Oinn 

Mallary 

Spence 

Goldwater 

Mann 

Steelman 

Goodllng 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Gross 

Mayne 

Stephens 

Orover 

Michel 

Stubblefleld 

Gubeer 

MUler 

Talcott 

Gude 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Ouyer 

Mi7,eU 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Haley 

Montgomery 

Teague 

Hammer- 

Moorbead, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Echmldt 

Calif. 

Thone 

Hanrataan 

Myers 

Vander  Jagt 

Harsba 

O'Brien 

Veyser 

Hastings 

Parrls 

Waggonner 

Hlnsbaw 

PetUs 

Wampler 

Hogan 

Pickle 

Ware 

Holt 

PoweU,  Ohio 

White 

Huber 

Preyw 

Whltehurst 

Hudnut 

Prltchard 

WldnaU 

Hunt 

Begula 

Wiggins 

Hutchinson 

Roberta 

Wilson.  Bob 

Jarnian 

Roblnaon,  Va. 

Winn 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Roblscm,  N.T. 

Wydler 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rogers 

Toimg,  Fla. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rousselot 

Young,  ni. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ruth 
NOES— 169 

Young,  8.C. 

Abzug 

Heinz 

Rangel 

Adams 

Helstoski 

Reuss 

Addabbo 

Bkdcs 

Rlegle 

Andrews, 

Holifield 

Rodlno 

N.Dak. 

Holtsman 

Annunzio 

Hungate 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Aq>in 

Johnaon.  Calif 

.  Roetenkowskl 

BadiUo 

Jonea.Ala. 

Barrett 

Jtones.  Okla. 

Roy 

Blaggl 

Jordan 

Roybal 

Blester 

Karth 

Runnels 

Bmgham 

Kaatenmeier 

Sarasin 

Blatnlk 

Kazen 

Sarbanes 

Boiling 

Kluczynski 

Schroeder 

Brademas 

Koch 

Selberllng 

Breauz 

Lehman 

Shipley 

Brown,  Mich. 

Litton 

Shoup 

Burke,  Calif. 

Long,  Md. 

Slsk 

Burke,  Mass. 

Luken 

81a(A 

Burlison,  Mo. 

McCloskey 

Smith.  lova 

Burton 

McDade 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Carney.  Ohio 

McPaU 

Staggers 

Casey,  Tex. 

McKlnney 

Stanton. 

Clartt 

Madden 

J.WlUiam 

Clay 

Madigan 

Stanton, 

Cleveland 

Marazitl 

James  V. 

Collins,  m. 

Mazzoli 

Staric 

Conyers 

Meeds 

Steed 

Corman 

Melcher 

Stokes 

Cronln 

Metcalfe 

Stratton 

Culver 

MezTlnsky 

Studds 

Delaney 

MUls 

Sullivan 

D^lenback 

Mlnlsb 

Symington 

Dellunis 

Mink 

Thornton 

Denholm 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Tleman 

Dtggs 

MoaUey 

Trader 

DIngeU 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

UUmaB 

Drlnan 

Morgan 

Van  Deerlln 

Dulskl 

Moss 

Vander  Veen 

Kckbardt 

Murphy,  m. 

Tanlk 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Murphj,N.Y. 

VIgorito 

EUberg 

Murtha 

Waldle 

Evans.  Colo. 

Natcher 

WalA 

PasceU 

Nedzi 

Wtaalen 

Pish 

Mix 

Wtaltten 

Flood 

Obey 

Wilson, 

Flowers 

O'Hara 

Charles  H.. 

Foley 

O'NeUl 

Calif. 

Ford 

Owens 

WUson. 

Fraser 

Passman 

Charles,  Tex, 

Gaydos 

Patman 

WoIir 

Glaimo 

Patten 

Wright 

Oilman 

Pepper 

Wyatt 

OrasEO 

Perkins 

Yates 

Gray 

Peyser 

Yatron 

Hansen,  Wash 

Pike 

Young,  Tex. 

Harrington 

Price,  m. 

Zablnrki 

Hechler,.W.  Vs 

.  RaUstMkCk 

Heckler.  Mass. 

RandaU 

KOT  VOTING— 117 

Anderson, 

Ashley 

Bergland 

Calif. 

Bafalts 

BevUl 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Beard 

Arendt 

BeU 

Bolsnd 

n 
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Brasco 

Griffiths 

Nelsen 

Brooks 

Ounter 

Nichols 

Broomfleld 

Hamilton 

Poage 

Brotzmao 

Hanley 

Podell 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hanna 

Price,  Tex. 

Burgener 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Qule 

Carey.  N.T. 

Hawkins 

QuUlen 

Cbappell 

Hays 

Harlck 

Chisholm 

HSbert 

Rees 

Clawson,  Del 

Henderson 

Reld 

Cochran 

Hlllls 

Rhodes 

Colltns.  Tex. 

Horton 

Rlnsldo 

Conable 

Hosmer 

Roe 

Cotter 

Howard 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Coughlln 

Icbord 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Crane 

Kemp 

Rose 

Daniel.  Robert 

Ketchum 

Rosenthal 

W..  Jr. 

Kyros 

Ruppe 

Daniels. 

Landgrebe 

Ryan 

Domlnlck  V. 

Landrum 

St  Germain 

Daniel  son 

Leggett 

Sebellus 

Davis,  Ga. 

Long,  La: 

Slkes 

Dent 

Lott 

Steele 

Derwlnskl 

McCormack 

Stuckey 

Donohue 

McEwen 

Symms 

Dorn 

McKay 

Thompson,  N.J 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McSpadden 

Towell,  Nev. 

Escb 

Macdonald 

Treen 

Porsythe 

Mahon 

Udall 

Prellngbuysen 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

WUllams 

Prenzel 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Wylle 

Proehllch 

Matsunaga 

Wyman 

Pulton 

Mllford 

Young,  Alaska 

Fuqua 

Mlnsball.  Ohio 

Young,  Ga. 

Gonzalez 

Molloban 

Zlon 

Green,  Pa. 

Mosber 

Zwach 
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So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above  re- 
corded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
the  parliamentary  situation  as  it  is  now. 
Under  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
entered  into  earlier,  all  time  for  debate 
on  amendments  and  on  this  bill  has  ex- 
pired. The  Chair  will  recognize  no  one  to 
debate  on  an  amendment  or  the  bill  un- 
less that  Member  has  had  his  amend- 
ment published  in  the  Record  in  ad- 
vance. 

Is  there  anyone  who  falls  into  that 
category? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  at  least  one  Member. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  the  gentleman's 
amendment  has  been  printed  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Yes,  at  page 
20364. 

AMENDMENT   OTTKBXD  BY   MB.  VAN  DEEKLIN 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  511.  Except  as  provided  In  existing  law, 
funds  provided  In  this  Act  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  ap- 
propriated. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Van  Deerlin: 
On  page  62,  after  line  11,  Insert  a  new  Section 
£13: 

"No  funds  contained  in  this  appropriation 
•ct  shall  be  available  for  the  promotion  at 
advertising  of  tobacco  or  any  tobacco  prod- 
ucts in  foreign  nations." 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  and  Inasmuch  as  the  rules 
provide  5  minutes  for  and  5  minutes 
against  an  amendment  offered  imder 
these  circumstances,  I  think  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  tobacco  State  Members  have  the  op- 


portunity to  extend  their  renfurks  in  op- 
position to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  b^n  dealing 
earlier  in  the  day  with  some  -ather  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money.  The  gentlonan 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  C  onte)  was 
unsuccessful  in  paring  back  $3  million 
for  Cotton,  Inc.,  and  nearly  $2  million 
for  honey  bees.  The  peanut  program 
withstood  a  multimillion-dollar  assault. 
I  am  going  to  give  Member!  a  chance 
to  get  their  hooks  into  a  much  lesser 
sum,  something  they  can  eliisinate  from 
this  bill  without  rocking  ttie  boat  too 
much.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  $140,000 
only.  ] 

Obviously,  I  do  not  claim  tlje  attention 
of  Members  at  this  hour  of  ^e  evening 
to  talk  about  it  because  of  thfe  vast  sums 
of  money  involved.  Rather  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  which  I  first  Brought  be- 
fore the  Members  during  del}ate  on  this 
same  appropriation  bill  1  yebr  ago.  On 
that  occasion  I  discovereq  that  the 
Chamber  was  still  "Marlboflo  country" 
by  a  margin  of  about  30  iotes  on  a 
division.  [ 

Although  it  is  spelled  oui  in  either 
the  bill  or  the  report,  this  hill  provides 
$75,000  to  be  expended  in  Thailand  to 
help  promote  the  sale  of  cigarettes  made 
with  American  tobaccos.  These  are  not 
the  kind  of  cigarettes  that  wq  buy  at  the 
counter  or  at  the  machines  |iere  in  the 
United  States.  Instead  they:  bear  such 
exotic  names  as  Falling  Ratti  in  Thai- 
land. T 

In  Austria,  where  $55,000  oif  American 
taxpayers'  money  is  to  be  e^jpended  for 
cigarette  advertising,  the  prtiduct  bears 
names  like  Smart.  | 

In  addition  to  the  $75,000  \o  be  spent 
in  Thailand  and  the  $55,000;  in  Austria, 
there  is  a  $10,000  amount  \Aiich  is  for 
the  arrangement  of  Junkets  by  visiting 
foreign  dignitaries,  to  survey  the  Amer- 
ican tobacco  industry  in  acti  [>n. 

My  amendment  does  not  go  to  the 
matter  of  research  money  ia  tobacco,  it 
does  not  go  to  the  matter  of  price  sup- 
port. It  challenges  only  the  Propriety  of 
spending  taxpayers'  money  Ito  promote 
sales  of  a  strictly  commercial  product 
overseas.  | 

I  used  the  words  hypocrisy]  in  discuss- 
ing the  subject  last  year.  "Iriis  aroused 
some  resentment  on  the  parlj  of  my  col- 
leagues from  tobacco  States^  Obviously, 
this  program  was  not  one  oic  hypocrisy 
when  it  began  18  years  ago,,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  has  been  validated  by 
Congress  in  asserting  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  harmful  to  healtl^. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  improper,  at  the 
same  time  we  are  spendinf  about  $7 
million  to  discourage  young!  Americans 
from  taking  up  the  smoking  habit,  that 
we  should  be  spending  even; $140,000  to 
play  the  role  of  pusher  to  ybimg  Thais 
and  young  Austrians. 

In  place  of  hypocrisy,  let  ne  substitute 
the  word  outrageous.  1 

This  program  formerly  was  operative 
In  West  Germany,  in  Iceltvid,  and  in 
Japan,  as  well  as  Thailand  ^nd  Austria. 
It  has  since  been  abandoned  in  those 
countries.  Thailand  asked  that  the  pro- 
gram be  discontinued.  It  the^  was  urged 


to  permit  it  to  continue  If  the  m  jney  was 
used  for  indirect  sulvertisin^  rather 
than  direct  advertising. 

Direct  or  indirect,  outrage  lor  mere 
hypocrisy,  let  us  put  a  stop  to  jthis  pro- 
gram tonight. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairmin,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendmeit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tobacco  is  pr<|duced  in 
25  States  and  has  been  a  majof  agricul- 
tural commodity  throughout  tpe  years. 
It  is  the  fifth  largest  income  ijroducing 
crop  to  farmers.  Tobacco  is  grown  on 
420,000  farms.  This  commodityi  provides 
$5,597,396,000  in  direct  taxes  tojthe  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  govemme|its. 

Tobacco  is  a  $10  billion  indijstry  and 
there  several  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women  who  have  jobs  in  factories  and 
plants  that  turn  out  products  manufac- 
tured from  this  commodity. 

Only  com,  soy  beans,  wheatland  cot- 
ton produce  more  money  to  tnose  who 
cultivate  these  crops  than  tobacco.  The 
tobacco  crop  is  sold  each  yeajr  by  the 
farmers  for  nearly  $2  billion.  Beginning 
with  West  Virginia,  that  produces  nearly 
$3  million  worth  of  tobacco,  We  go  up 
the  list  to  North  Carolina  that  produces 
nearly  $800  million  worth  of  tobacco.  My 
home  State  of  Kentucky  produces  to- 
bacco that  sells  for  about  $30|o  million 
annually.  We  are  the  second  largest  to- 
bacco producing  State  in  the  country. 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia. 
Florida,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Missouri,  and  West  Virginia 
are  the  major  producing  tobacico  States 
In  this  country. 

The  tobacco  program  is  adniinistered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Most 
tobacco  farmers  through  periodic  refer- 
endums  have  continuously  favored  mar- 
keting quotas.  Because  of  production 
controls,  less  tobacco  is  produced  at 
higher  prices  than  would  likely  be  the 
case  without  them.  I 

Last  year,  the  total  cost  ox  Federal 
price  support  and  other  related  programs 
came  to  $66  million.  This  Includes  a 
$28  million  export  payment  program 
which  has  recently  been  terminated  and 
certain  research  expenditures.  In  com- 
parison, similar  programs  for  com,  soy 
beans,  wheat,  and  cotton  cost  iliore  than 
$4.6  biUion.  { 

In  this  country,  we  have  over  feOO  ware 
houses  located  in  the  major  tooacco  pro- 
ducing States.  All  of  these  warehouses 
employ  people.  In  the  tobacco!  factories 
throughout  the  country,  we  have  thou- 
sands of  people  employed.  "There  are 
about  179  tobacco  products  'factories, 
large  and  small  in  24  States;  60,100  men 
and  women  are  employed  14  tobacco 
manufacturing  plants.  A  recent  study 
shows  that  tobacco  industry  sales  gen- 
erate more  than  125,000  jobs  not  includ- 
ing those  involved  in  tobaccoj  retailing 
and  wholesaling. 

The  United  States  is  the  leading  to- 
bacco exporter  and  the  third  largest  to- 
bacco importer.  In  recent  ye^rs,  about 
one-third  of  the  U.S.  tobacco  i  crop  has 
been  exported.  In  1973,  U.S.  exports  of 
leaf  tobacco  and  manufactured  products 
totaled  some  $970  million.  Iniports  to- 
taled approximately  $212  milliin. 
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Tobacco  has  played  an  Important  part 
insofar  as  our  balsmce-of-payments  pro- 
gram is  concerned.  We  all  know  the  im- 
portant position  that  Agriculture  occu- 
pies as  far  as  exports  are  concerned. 

If  amendments  should  be  adopted  that 
take  the  tobacco  program  completely  out 
from  imder  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, then  tobacco  would  continue  to  be 
produced  throughout  the  tobacco  pro- 
ducing States  in  unlimited  quantities. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of 
tobacco  would  be  produced  that  now  are 
not  permissible  imder  the  controlled 
program  that  we  have  in  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeared  before  the 
Tobacco  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  January 
29,  1964,  when  Dr.  Luther  E.  Terry,  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  stated  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Third  research  category  Is  how  to  make 
smoking  safer.  There  are  a  number  of  ap- 
proaches which  are  feasible  and  definitely 
need  increased  support.  We  need  to  know  how 
much  more  about  the  substance  in  tobacco 
smc^e  which  produced  the  health  hazards. 
Until  we  know  more  in  this  area,  we  will  be 
handicapped  in  ova  efforts  to  remove  the 
hazard.  It  Is  difficult  to  design  a  method  of 
removing  something  if  you  don't  know  what 
it  is.  For  example,  you  know  substances  in 
tobacco  smoke  can  accovmt  for  only  a  small 
portion  of  its  cancer-producing  power.  We 
have  no  real  clues  as  to  what  it  Is  In  tobacco 
smoke  that  infiueuces  coronary  artery  dis- 
ease; if  indeed  it  does.  This  would  seem  to  be 
a  fertile  field  for  research,  such  as  that  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution  now  before  this  com- 
mittee. In  this  specific  context,  I  am  sure  the 
committee  wUl  realize  that  I  must  speak  with 
some  caution  and  reservations,  since  I  am 
not  an  agricultural  or  horticultural  expert. 
I  still  feel,  nevertheless,  that  I  can  whole- 
heartedly support  additional  research  of  the 
types  which  the  resolution  would  authorize 
and  direct. 

Dr.  Terry  also  stated: 

It  is  well  known  that  strains  of  tobacco  dif- 
fer qxilte  widely  in  various  constituents.  It  is 
v/ell  known  the  levels  of  some  of  these  con- 
stituents Influence  the  amount  of  hazard 
dose  or  potentiality  hazard  dose  substance  in 
tobacco  smoke.  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to 
kaow  whether  the  types  of  tobacco  used  for 
pipes  and  cigars  have  anything  to  do  with 
tlie  lesser  hazards  associated  with  these 
modes  of  tobacco  use.  If  tobacco  behaves  as 
other  vegetables,  I  am  sure  that  the  amount 
of  some  of  its  constituents  wlU  vary  with  the 
conditions  of  the  culture,  soil,  climate,  fer- 
tilizer, and  other  agricultural  practices.  This 
suggests,  however,  another  area  of  research. 
Any  vegetable  material,  when  burned  under 
the  conditions  prevailing  when  tobacco  is 
smoked,  will  produce  hE^ardoiis  substances. 
Coal,  oil,  paper,  even  spinach,  all  produce 
benzopyrene,  a  potent  cancer-producing  sub- 
stance when  burned. 

The  efficiency  of  the  combustion  process 
makes  a  marked  difference  in  the  amount  of 
this  chemical  In  the  smoke.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  cancer-producing  com- 
pounds identified  in  cigarette  smoke  are  not 
present  In  the  native  tobacco  leaf,  but  are 
formed  during  the  biirnlng  process.  These 
facts  suggest  that  it  will  not  be  enough 
simply  to  develop  better  strains  of  tobacco 
and  better  methods  of  cultivation;  we  must 
also  develop  better  methods  of  preventing 
the  formation  of  these  substances  during  the 
burning  of  tobacco,  as  well  as  of  removing 
by  filtration  or  other  means  the  hazard  dose 


substances  that  are  formed.  Both  at  theae 
areas  are  promising  after  news  for  furthw 
development  and  have  the  potential  of  mak- 
ing smoking  safer.  It  is  quite  well  known 
that  cigarettes  can  now  be  produced  which 
yield  quite  low  amounts  of  tars  and  nicotine, 
either  by  selection  of  the  types  of  tobacco, 
by  filters,  or  other  means.  It  Is  relatively 
easy  to  measure  this  quantitatively.  What 
isn't  so  well  known  or  so  easy  to  measure  is 
the  biological  significance  to  man  of  the 
substances  which  do  come  through.  Tobacco 
smoke  is  an  exceedingly  complex  mixture 
of  many  different  substances.  It  1b  not  the 
amount  of  tars  and  nicotine  produced  that 
counts,  it  is  the  type  and  amount  of  hazard 
dose  substances  that  get  Into  a  man  that  is 
important. 

In  summary,  gentlemen,  the  action  which 
I  have  outlined  has  the  common  purpose  of 
avoiding  or  minimizing  the  Intake  cA  hazard 
dose  substances  by  the  American  people. 
Action  on  many  fronts  is  urgently  needed. 
The  Public  Health  Service  Intends  to  do  what 
it  can.  This  Important  and  complex  prob- 
lem also  calls  for  appropriate  auction  by  other 
Federal  agencies,  by  State  and  local  agencies, 
by  non-governmental  organizations,  and  by 
the  tobacco  Industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  shortly  after  Dr.  Terry 
released  his  report  on  smoldng  and 
health,  I  talked  to  the  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky urging  that  a  building  be  con- 
structed to  be  used  for  tobacco  research. 
Kentucky  had  a  $4.5  million  building 
constructed  and  this  building,  along  with 
other  facilities.  Is  now  in  use  for  tobacco 
research.  In  addition,  Kentucky  is  ap- 
propriating from  tax  money  nearly  $3 
million  a  year  to  be  used  for  tobacco 
research  at  this  facility.  If  tobacco  is 
harmful  to  the  health  of  our  people,  my 
people  in  Kentucky  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  they  have  clearly 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  they  intend 
to  do  something  about  it.  At  my  request 
the  research  facility  was  set  up  and  the 
research  funds  placed  in  our  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  tobacco 
is  not  produced  in  California.  On  our 
subcommittee  we  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  all  50  States  are  protected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tobacco  program 
is  a  successful  program  and  must  be 
properly  funded.  In  addition,  research 
must  continue  as  provided  for  under  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  this 
amendment  restrict  my  use  of  cigars? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  It  wiU  not  restrict  the 
gentleman's  use  of  cigars. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  be  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  that  it  should  be 
pointed  out  during  this  debate  that  the 
tobacco  program  more  than  pays  Its 
own  way. 

Although  tobacco  uses  only  .3  percent 
of  the  Nation's  cropland  it  is  usuaUy  the 
fourth  or  fifth  most  valuable  crop  and 


accounts  for  about  6  percent  of  cash 
receipts  from  all  U.S.  crops.  U.S.  farmers 
receive  annually  about  $1.4  billion  from 
tobacco  sales.  On  many  farms  more  than 
one  family  depends  on  the  income  from 
the  tobacco  sales.  So  about  600,000  farm 
families  share  in  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the 
few  crops  that  can  still  utilize  family 
labor  and  provide  a  reasonable  income 
on  a  small  farm. 

During  the  1973  fiscal  year  U.S.  con- 
sumers spent  about  $13.8  billion  on  to- 
bacco products  of  which  about  $5.4  bil- 
lion were  received  by  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  as  tax  revenue.  Thus, 
taxes  represent  about  40  percent  of  con- 
sumer expenditures  for  tobacco  and  are 
about  four  times  the  sunount  of  money 
received  by  the  farmers  for  their  sales. 

The  tobacco  control  program  including 
the  export  program  has  been  one  of  the 
least  expensive.  The  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram from  1933  to  date  has  been  only 
about  .14  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  farm 
commodity  price  support  operations. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in 
tobacco  production  and  exports.  During 
the  1973  fiscal  year  U.S.  exports  of  un- 
manufactured tobacco  were  valued  at 
$614  million.  In  addition,  exports  of  man- 
ufactured tobacco  products  were  valued 
at  $258  million.  Our  tobacco  exports  in 
this  fiscal  year  totaled  $872  million  and 
made  a  sizable  contribution  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  program. 

Promoting  overseas  sales  of  tobacco  is 
in  the  national  interest.  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Luther  Hodges  said  that  he  would 
sell  the  Communists  for  cash  anything 
they  can  eat,  drink,  or  smoke. 

I  say  again  the  present  tobacco  pro- 
gram, including  the  small  export  sub- 
sidy, more  than  pays  its  own  way  and  I 
hope  that  this  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    8T    MR.    ROTBAI. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Botbal:  Page 
52,  immediately  after  line  11,  Insert  the 
following  new  section : 

Sec.  513.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 
no  local  currencies  generated  as  a  result  of 
assistance  furnished  under  this  act,  may  be 
used  for  the  support  of  police,  or  prison 
construction  and  administration  within 
South  Vietnam,  for  training.  Including  com- 
puter training,  of  South  Vietnamese  with 
respect  to  police,  criminal,  or  prison  matters, 
or  for  computers  or  computer  parts  for 
use  for  South  Vietnam  with  respect  to 
police,  crimlnatl,  or  prison  matters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired 
for  debate. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  ROYBAL). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ANDERSON  OF 

TT.T.TTgfiTg 

Mr.  Al«)ERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Andbbsom  of 
lUlnola:  Pag*  49.  Una  31.  starUu  tbe  period 
and  add  the  following:  "Prooidei  further, 
Tbat  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
Ibis  Act  shall  be  nsed  during  ttje  fise&l  year 
ending  Jm>e  90,  197S  to  maXe  food  stamps 
available  to  any  bouaehokl,  to  tbe  extent  tb»t 
the  entitlement  otbenrtae  available  to  ructa 
houaebold  l»  attributable  to  an  indlTldual 
who:  (1)  has  reached  his  eighteenth  birth- 
day; (11)  Is  enrolled  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education:  and  (ill)  Is  properly 
claimed  as  a  dependent  child  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes  by  a  tax  payer  who  is  not 
a  member  of  an  eligible  household." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  I  am  offering  is 
intended  to  curb  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
serious  abuse  of  the  food  stamp  program : 
Participation  by  literally  thousands  of 
students  on  campuses  an  across  tbe 
Nation — many  of  whom  are  from  mlddle- 
and  upper-middle-class  families  and 
could  readily  obtain  alternative  means 
of  support  from  their  parents. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  been 
the  single  most  successful  Federal  effort 
to  meet  the  needs  of  America's  25  mil- 
lion Impoverished  citizens.  Since  1969 
participation  has  increased  more  than 
fourfold  and  annual  expenditures  have 
risen  from  $250  mflllon  to  an  estimated 
)4  bHUon.  According  to  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Nutrition  Commit- 
tee this  week,  however,  even  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  and  even  greater  levels 
of  participation  and  expenditure  will  be 
required  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  oppose  for 
a  moment  the  expenditure  of  $6,  $8  or 
even  $10  billion  annually  for  this  pro- 
gram— if  such  sums  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  no  American  citizen  goes  with- 
out adequate  food  and  nutrition.  But 
let  me  caution  that  unless  the  abuses  of 
the  program — such  as  the  one  that  my 
amendment  is  addressed  to — are  curbed 
and  hopefully  eliminated,  the  American 
taxpayer  is  not  going  to  tolerate  a  con- 
tinuation, much  less  an  increase,  in  cur- 
rent expenditure  levels. 

Some  of  ytiu  may  have  seen  the  major 
story  carried  by  the  Chicago  Sun  Times 
on  May  27  which  showed  that  nearly 
2,000  students  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois— some  70  percent  of  total  recipi- 
entB  in  Champion  County — are  enrolled 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  Since  that 
story  was  sufficient  to  provoke  even  the 
Nation's  most  well  known  champion  of 
the  Federal  food  and  nurition  pro- 
grams— Senator  McGovehn — to  call  for 
a  U&DA  investigaticm  of  possible  abuses, 
you  can  just  imagine  what  impact  it 
had  on  the  average  citizen. 

If  the  growing  use  of  the  program  by 
students  continues — and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  will  not — and  this 
practice  results  in  even  more  of  the  kind 
of  adverse  publicity  contained  In  the 
Sun  Times  story,  the  program  is  going 
to  be  serioQsly  jeopardized.  So  let  us  to- 
day show  just  a  modictmi  of  cfonmcxi- 
sense  and  foresight  and  put  an  end  to 
this  misuse  of  the  program  so  that  the 
legitimate  needs  of  millions  of  truly  im- 
poverished Americans  can  continue  to 
be  met  in  tbe  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  any  of  my  colleagues 
doubt  that  student  use  of  food  stamps  is 


a  ma>}r  problem,  I  will  preseat  some  sta- 
tistics— based  on  a  survey  of  welfare  of- 
fices in  more  than  three  doflen  coimties 
containing  major  universltlas — that  are 
both  startling  and  a  conchictTe  Indica- 
tion that  we  are  not  merely  swatting  at 
gnats.  Before  I  do  that,  however,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  June  1973  that  lias  led 
many  of  you  to  fear  that  an  amendment 
such  as  the  one  I  am  offering  would  be 
again  nullified  by  the  courts. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
the  1970  Food  Stamp  Act  amendments 
contained  a  clause  denying  Eligibility  to 
households  in  which  there  resided  a  per- 
son claimed  as  a  tax  dependent  by  his 
parents.  In  Murray  against  USDA,  the 
SuiH-eme  Court  ruled  in  a  5  to  4  decision 
that  the  1970  amendment  constituted  a 
denial  of  due  process  and  etfual  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  was  tnerefore  im- 
constltutionaL  | 

The  majority  opinion,  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas,  turned  on  basically  two 
considerations.  First,  the  language  of  the 
1970  provision  was  held  to  be  overly  broad 
and  discriminatory  because  it  barred  a 
whole  household  of  otherwise  eligible 
persons  from  the  program,  merely  be- 
cause a  single  member  was  (jlaimed  as  a 
tax  dependent  by  his  parents.  Indeed,  the 
five  plaintiffs  in  the  case  were  all  truly 
poverty  stricken  households,  but  the 
presence  of  just  one  tax  dei>etident  made 
every  member  of  these  households  inelig- 
ible. In  a  sense,  many  innocent  Individ- 
uals would  have  been  iJenaBzed  by  the 
1970  language  merely  because  the  house- 
hold was  "contaminated"  br  the  pres- 
ence of  a  tax  dependent.        J 

Second,  the  Court  argueq  that  there 
was  no  necessary  connection  between  a 
mere  claim  of  tax  dependence  and  the 
actual  income  situation  and  needs  of  the 
individual  involved.  Since  (fex  depend- 
ency was  made  a  prima  f^cie  test  of 
eUglbllity,  affected  individuBls  had  no 
opportunity  to  contest  a  denial  of  eligibil- 
ity or  show  that  despite  the  claimed  tax 
dependency,  they  still  met  rthe  income 
qualification  tests  of  the  proigram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  has  been  vct^  carefully 
drafted  to  avoid  these  objedtions.  First, 
and  most  importantly,  it  does  not  dis- 
qualify the  entire  household  involved, 
just  the  individual  who  is  claimed  as  a 
tax  dependent.  In  actusd  practice,  this 
would  involve  the  simple  matf  er  of  mere- 
ly excluding  the  income  and  resources  of 
a  tax  dependent  when  making  an  eligibil- 
ity determination  for  a  hot  sehold  that 
otherwise  appeared  to  qua  ify  for  the 
program. 

Second,  my  amendment  us  es  the  term 
"properly  claimed"  tax  dependency.  Ac- 
cording to  paragraph  151  o(f  chapter  5 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  child 
cannot  be  properly  claimed  fis  a  tax  de- 
pendent unless  the  parent  prtovides  more 
than  half  of  his  supptMrt.  In  iiractice,  this 
would  allow  any  truly  impoverished  stu- 
dent who  is  denied  eligibilit|r  under  the 
amendment  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
he  was  not  properly  claimed  as  a  tax  de- 
pendent and  is  therefore  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation. In  short,  the  intent  of  this 
amendment — to  exclude  noimeedy  mid- 
dle and  upper  middle-clasa  students — 


will  be  fulfilled  by  the  tax  dqiendency 
test  without  creating  the  Irxebuttable 
presumption  that  the  student  is  not  im- 
poverished to  which  the  Court  objected. 
I  might  menti<»i  that  in  his  dissenting 
opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  urged 
just  such  a  statutory  construct^n. 

Finally,  the  amendment  is  limited  to 
tax  dependents  enroUed  in  Institutions  of 
higher  education — the  obvious  intent  of 
the  1970  language.  By  including  such  an 
explicit  limitation  those  unique  (ituatioias 
in  some  poverty  households  Where  two 
or  three  generations  reside  together  and 
where  the  1970  language  might  have 
worked  a  considerable  hardship  will  not 
be  affected.  Indeed,  had  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage beai  used  in  the  1970  amendment. 
the  Murray  case  never  would  have  even 
been  considered  by  the  courts,  because 
none  of  the  households  invc4ved  con- 
tained students.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  tnm  to  the 
results  of  a  telephone  survey  Conducted 
by  my  staff  that  I  mentioned  o  moment 
ago.  Officials  of  Ssuita  Clar«  County, 
Calif.,  which  Incliides  Stanford  and 
numerous  other  colleges,  estimate  that 
21  percent  of  their  71,000  food  stamp 
recipients  are  students.  In  roimd  num- 
bers that  Is  15,000  students.      ~ 

Similarly,  officials  of  Alemedfe  County. 
which  ccmtains  the  Univeratty  of  Cali- 
f  omia  at  Berkeley  and  a  number  of  other 
schools  reported  that  nearly  11,000  stu- 
dents were  receiving  food  stamps  during 
the  past  school  sear.  ITie  Lane  County, 
Oreg.,  office  estimates  that  6,100  students 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  and  other 
institutions  in  the  area  are  participating 
in  the  food  stamp  program.    | 

TTae  Hennepin  County  office  I  indicated 
that  4,700  studaats  frwn  the  tJniversity 
of  Minnesota  and  other  Institutions  in 
the  Mlnneapolis/St.  Paul  areg  are  re- 
ceiving food  stamps.  In  the  c^se  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  Travis  County  offi- 
cials estimated  the  number  of  partic- 
ipating students  to  be  between  3,800  and 
4,700.  For  the  University  of  florida  at 
Galnsville.  the  estimate  was  2,500  to 
3,000;  in  the  case  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Washtomw  County  officials 
indicated  that  the  nimtber  of  enrolled 
students  was  nearly  2,100;  and  the  Ben- 
ton County,  Oreg.,  office  placed  the  num- 
ber of  Oregon  State  student  participants 
at  between  1,900  and  2,000. 

Without  innundating  you  with  too 
many  statistic&  let  me  just  bi  Lefly  cap- 
out  the  result  of  this  survey.  Officials  in 
counties  containing  tbe  following  uni- 
versities estimated  student  fdod  stamp 
participation  to  be  1,000  or  more:  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  the  University  of 
Iowa,  Michigan  State  University,  the 
University  of  Miami,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  and  Oregon  State. 

In  addition,  county  officials  indicated 
that  there  were  between  400  bnd  1,000 
student  food  stamp  participants  at  the 
following  schools:  University  I  of  Colo- 
rado, Cornell,  Rutgers,  University  of  In- 
diana, Kansas  University,  University  of 
Miami.  New  York  University  4t  Albany. 
Northern  Illinois.  Ohio  Stajte,  Penn 
State,  Western  Michigan  University. 
Iowa  State,  and  the  Universitjf  of  C^da- 
homa. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  fbimd  that 
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among  the  three  dozen  major  university 
coimties  surveyed  that  an  average  of 
more  than  1,000  students  were  enrolled 
in  the  food  stamp  program  in  each  area. 
In  more  than  one-half  of  the  counties  20 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of 
food  stamp  participants  were  believed  to 
be  students. 

In  my  view,  that  is  pretty  conclusive 
evidence  that  there  is  a  serious  problem, 
and  one  that  must  be  curbed  before  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  revolt  against 
what  is  a  truly  inequitable  and  unjustifi- 
able abuse  of  the  program.  I  believe  that 
the  careful  wording  of  the  amendment 
I  have  drafted  will  serve  to  accomplish 
this  objective  in  a  constitutional  manner 
and  urge  that  my  colleagues  strongly 
support  it  when  it  c(Hnes  to  a  vote. 
NuMBXB   or  Student  Food   Stamp  Pabtici- 

PANTS     IK     COXTNTIES     CONTAINING      MAJOR 
UmVEBSTTIES 

University,!  County  and  State,  Number  of 
Students  Receiving  Food  Stamps  " 

Standford  T7.,  Santa  Clara,  California, 
15,000. 

17.  California,  Berkeley,  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia. 10,876. 

V.  of  Oregon,  Lane,  Oregon,  6,150. 

U.  of  Texas,  TravlB,  Texas,  4,775. 

IT.  of  Miim.,  Hennepin,  Minn.,  4,700. 

XT.  of  Florida,  Alachua,  Florida,  2,970. 

XT.  ot  Michigan,  Washtenaw,  Michigan, 
2,060. 

Oregon  State  XT.,  Benton,  Oregon,  2,030. 

XT.  of  Arkansas,  Washington,  Arkansas, 
1,440. 

Michigan  State  XT.,  Ingham,  Michigan, 
1,310. 

Iowa  v.,  Johnson,  Iowa,  1,200. 

Southern  Illinois  XT.,  Jackson,  Illinois,  1,100. 

Penn  State,  Centre,  Pennsylvania,  900. 

NYTT-Albany,  Albany,  New  York,  550. 

XT.  of  Okleihoma,  Cleveland,  Oklahoma,  540. 

Northern  Illinois  U.,  DeKalb,  Illinois,  500. 

Rutgers  U.,  Middlesex,  New  Jersey,  500. 

Iowa  State,  Story,  Iowa,  500. 

CorneU  XT.,  Tompkins,  New  York,  459. 

Indiana  XT.,  Monroe,  Indiana.  440. 

XT.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  425. 

Ohio  State,  Franklin,  Ohio,  400. 

Kansas  XT.,  Douglas,  Kansas,  400. 

XT.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  400. 

XT.  al  Miami,  Dade,  Florida,  400. 

[Frem  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  27,  1974) 

Weix-Ofp  Students  Go  fob  XT.S.  Food  Stamps 

(By  Michael  Rosenbaum) 

XTrbana. — ^Pood  stamps  intended  to  aid  the 
poor  are  helping  feed  many  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  well-heeled  parents  at  the  XTnlversity 
of  Illinois. 

Anyone  earning  less  than  $183  a  month  is 
eligible  to  receive  federal  food  stamps,  worth 
an  average  of  $320  over  the  last  school  year 
to  a  group  of  students  interviewed. 

The  test  of  ellglbUity  is  the  student's  in- 
come, not  his  parents'.  Some  students  flU  out 
the  required  parental  income  statement  and 
have  friends  forge  a  parental  name  on  the 
form.  It  does  not  require  notarization. 

Craig  and  Richard  (not  their  real  names) 
are  roommates  in  an  oflf-campus  apartment. 
When  they  appUed  for  food  stamps — ^which 
they  both  admitted  to  a  reporter  they  did  not 
need — they  used  each  other  as  references. 

Another  student — call  him  Steve — success- 
fully applied  for  food  stamps,  even  though 
he  told  a  reported  that  his  father  earns 
$30,000  a  year  back  home  In  the  Chicago  sub- 
urbs. 


»May  also  Include  students  enrolled  at 
Other  colleges  and  universities  within  the 
county. 

*  Estimated  participation  during  the  school 
year. 


Steve  said  his  parents  were  upset  when 
they  found  out,  but  they  quietly  acquiesced. 

"Now,  they  think  it's  a  neat  idea,"  Steve 
declared.  "They  figure  that  with  everything 
going  on  in  government  these  days,  it  (food 
stamps)  is  something  the  government  owes 
us." 

Of  15  students  Interviewed,  H  admitted 
they  had  abused  the  food  stamp  program. 
They  told  of  many  other  students  they  knew 
who  had  done  the  same.  The  spreading  prac- 
tice Is  shown  in  figures  supplied  by  the 
Champaign  County  office  of  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid,  which  administers  the 
program  locally. 

Four  years  ago,  the  office  was  handling 
about  350  recipients  of  free  food  stamps.  The 
number  grew  to  nearly  2,000  during  the  last 
school  year,  about  70  per  cent  of  whom  were 
university  students,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate by  a  caseworker. 

"I  think  just  about  anybody  can  walk  in 
there  and  get  food  stamps,"  said  Cheryl,  an- 
other student.  "And  I  figure  If  they  (the  gov- 
ernment) have  the  money  and  everybody  is 
getting  food  stamps,  why  shouldn't  I?" 

Cheryl  said  she  applied  for  the  stamps  last 
November  when  her  parents  complained 
that  she  was  spending  too  much  money.  She 
said  she  had  to  lie  on  the  application  by  fail- 
ing to  report  the  savings  account  she  shared 
with  her  father. 

Some  students  sought  to  justify  their 
claims  to  this  unintended  form  of  govern- 
ment aid  by  saying  that  their  middle-Income 
parents  were  too  rich  to  qualify  for  scholar- 
ships to  the  needy  and  too  poor  to  meet 
mounting  college  costs. 

Jorie's  parents  own  a  home  in  Niles  and  a 
condominium  in  Florida.  She  admitted  that 
her  father,  now  retired,  could  afford  to  pay 
her  food  expenses.  But  she  said  It  would  be 
unfair  not  to  try  to  take  some  of  the  expense 
off  his  shoulders  by  applying  for  food  stamps. 

The  monthly  ration  of  $42  worth  of  stamps 
is  not  totally  free  to  all  those  with  Incomes 
under  $183.  Only  those  with  Incomes  under 
$20  pay  nothing.  Required  partial  payments 
for  the  stamps  range  from  $1  if  a  person 
earns  less  than  $30  a  month  to  $32  for  those 
just  below  the  $183  Income  cut-off. 

Mark's  parents  pay  his  rent,  tuition  and 
buy  gasoline  for  his  1972  Pontiac  LeMans. 
They  also  send  him  $40  a  month  to  spend  as 
he  wishes.  But  Mark  told  a  public  aid  Inter- 
viewer that  he  paid  his  own  tuition  and  his 
parents  paid  only  his  rent.  He  never  men- 
tioned his  monthly  allowance. 

Mark  could  legally  receive  food  stamps, 
technically,  but  he  should  pay  $27  a  month 
for  them.  Instead,  he  pays  nothing. 

This  reporter,  a  U.  of  I.  student  until  grad- 
uating this  month,  applied  for  food  stamps 
as  a  test  and  obtained  them  without  diffi- 
culty. The  stamps  were  not  used,  however. 

Margaret  Elder,  one  of  eight  food  stamp 
caseworkers  In  the  Champaign  County  office, 
said  most  students  who  received  the  stamps 
had  paid  between  $18  and  $24  for  them. 

But  she  said  few  verification  checks  were 
made  on  students.  Public  aid  interviewers 
\isually  accept  on  faith  alone  that  the  appli- 
cant's statements  are  true,  she  said. 

Stephanie  Releford,  acting  director  of  the 
food  stamp  program  in  the  Springfield  head- 
quarters of  the  Public  Aid  Department,  said 
no  law  prevented  students  with  well -fixed 
parents  from  receiving  the  stamps. 

Asked  about  the  possibility  that  students 
who  were  taking  advantage  of  superficial 
verification  procedures  by  omitting  informa- 
tion and  lying  on  their  applications,  Ms.  Rele- 
ford conceded  that  was  possible. 

She  mentioned  no  planned  corrective  steps, 
even  though  statistics  indicate  that  XT.  of  I. 
students  have  swelled  the  food  stamp  roUs  in 
Champaign  County  out  of  proportion. 

For  instance.  Rock  Island  Coimty  with  no 
large  university  has  a  comparable  popula- 
tion— about  160,000.  And,  like  Champaign 
County,  it  has  approximately  50  persons  per 


1,000  receiving  some  kind  of  public  aid.  But 
the  number  of  food  stamp  recipients  In 
Champaign  County  is  nearly  three  times  the 
number  in  Rock  Island  County — 3,364  to 
1.240. 

"There's  no  requirement  of  which  I  am 
aware  that  says  an  applicant  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  available  resources,  which  Is 
the  parents  as  far  as  the  students  are  con- 
cerned," Ms.  Releford  said. 

"This  is  a  moral  question  and  concerns 
each  individual  student,  not  me,"  said  the 
acting  food  stamp  director. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  June  3,  1974) 
Dialog:  Food  Stamp  Cheaters 

A  recent  story  in  The  Svm-Tlmes  pointed 
out  that  food  stamps  Intended  to  aid  the 
poor  are  helping  feed  many  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  well-fixed  parents  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  The  story  also  reported  that  some 
students  admitted  they  did  not  need  the 
stamps  and  that  they  forged  their  parents' 
signatures  on  some  forms.  These  abuses, 
which  are  not  new,  are  highly  offensive  and 
mtist  be  corrected  by  the  federal  and  state 
governments. 

The  food  stamp  program  was  set  up  by  the 
federal  government  as  a  means  to  enable 
low-income  hoxiseholds  to  buy  more  food 
with  less  money  and  thus  adequately  feed 
their  families.  The  VS.  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultw-e  sets  up  the  regulations  and  provides 
the  money  for  the  food  stamps,  and  the  pro- 
gram is  locally  administered  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Aid.  While  we  realize 
USDA  regulations  say  it  Is  legal  for  students 
on  limited  budgets  to  receive  food  stamps, 
we  believe  more  stringent  procedures  must 
be  established. 

As  pointed  out  In  the  adjoining  letters  col- 
tunn  today,  the  financial  situation  of  welfare 
recipients  and  applicants  Is  carefully  moni- 
tored before  and  while  they  are  receiving 
food  stamps.  Welfare  recipients  who  give  In- 
correct financial  information  or  fall  to  file 
required  forms  are  quickly  suspended  from 
the  rolls,  even  if  only  temporarUy.  A  test  of 
a  student's  eligibility  Is  the  student's  Income, 
not  his  parents',  but  the  state  must  be  equal- 
ly strict  In  verifying  whether  a  student  Is 
omitting  information  or  providing  false  In- 
formation on  his  application.  Better  proce- 
dures must  be  worked  out  to  check  a  stu- 
dent's assets. 

As  In  the  accompanying  letter,  we  take  is- 
sue with  the  statement  of  Stephanie  Rele- 
ford, acting  state  food  stamp  director,  that 
the  problem  does  not  concern  her.  She  is  a 
state  employe,  and  one  of  her  responsibilities 
is  to  make  sure  the  program  is  not  abused. 
We  believe  she  Is  not  doing  her  job  If  she 
is  not  concerned  that  students  with  family 
resources  are  permitted  to  fatten  their  budg- 
ets with  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  offering  his 
amendment.  We  have  a  similar  problem 
in  the  district  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, at  Michigan  State  University. 
There,  too,  there  has  been  an  Increase 
in  the  volume  of  appUcations  for  food 
stamps  from  students.  It  certainly  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Congress  at  the 
time  this  program  was  enacted  that  it  be 
used  as  an  aid  to  education  program  or 
to  assist  those  who  have  elected  to  go  to 
school  rather  than  work. 

I  have  made  numerous  inquiries  as  to 
how  the  abuse  of  the  program  could  be 
corrected  and  have  been  told  at  every 
point  that  it  is  not  possible  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  eligibility  of  people  truly 
in  need.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gen- 
tleman's suggestion  will  be  adequate  to 
take  care  of  this  problem  or  not,  but 
I  am  certainly  going  to  support  his  effort. 
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for  I  feel  we  in  the  Congress  who  brought 
the  program  Into  being  should  not  be 
impotent  in  making  remedial  changes 
that  are  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Andxrson  of  Il- 
linois)  there  were — ayes  111;  noes  87. 

KECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  195,  noes  123, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  114,  as 
follows: 

[Real  No.  317] 
AYES— 19S 


AMnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Annunzlo 
Arcber 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
AspiB 
Baker 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Blassl 
Blester 
Blackbnrn 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breauz 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brown,  Bflcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhin,  N.C. 
BroyblU,  Va. 
BudikBan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleaon.  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Caaey.  Tex. 
CederbCTS 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
CoDler 
Conlan 
Couchlln 
Daniel.  Dmn 
DavU,  SC. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Ddlcnback 
Dwinla 
.  Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
KilcBbom 
Eshlemau 
Eyans,  Colo. 
FliMn«y 


PlBhcr 

Flowers 

FlyBt 

Fountain 

Frey 

Gettys 

OHman 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Goodllng 


Abaug 

Adams 
A-idabbo 
An<irews, 
N.  Dak. 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bingham 


Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 

Grover 
Gubeer 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
aclunldt 
Hanraban 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hecbler,  W.  Va 
Heinz 
Hicks 
Hinsbaw 
Hog  an 
Holt 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Knykendall 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Lent 
Ljtton 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUlster 
McDMltt 
McKlnney 
Madlgan 
Mallary 
Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathls,  Otk. 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Michel 
Miller 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mlaell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

calif. 
Murphy.  lU. 
Myers 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 

Powril,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Prltcbard 
Rallsback 

NOES— 123 

Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 


Regula 

Rlegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scberle 

Schneebell 

Shli^ey 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith,  K.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Steed 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Taleott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 

Teagua 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Tlione 
Thornton 
Trailer 

iniman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 
Charles,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Toung,  Fla. 

Young,  HI. 

Young.  S.C. 

Zablockl 


Carter 

Clark 

Clay 

CoUln»,ni. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cronln 


Culver 

DeUumg 

Denholm 

Dlggs 

DlBgen 

Drtnan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUl>erg 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascrtl 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford 

Fraser 

Gaydos 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Grasso 

Gray 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrlneton 

Heclcler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hollfleld 

Holtzmau 

Hun  gate 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Koch 


Lehman 

Luken 

McFall 

Madden 

Harasltl 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mm8 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Miutha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price,  ni. 

Randall 

Rangel 


S 


Biuss 

R  >berts 

R)dlno 

B  jncallo,  Wyo, 

H  xmey.  Pa. 

B>ybal 

S  irbanes 

8  liroeder 

S  ilberllng 

Ssk 

Sack 

8  alth,  Iowa 

8  aggers 

aianton, 

James  V. 

ark 
S  ;okes 
a  ;udd8 
S  rmlngton 
1  eman 

V  ui  Dcerlin 
Vmlk 

■V  Igorlto 

V  hltten 

V  Uson,  Bob 
\fllson, 

Charles  H., 
Calif. 

Afoifr 

V  right 
1  ates 

■J  atron 

1  oung,  Tex. 


ANSWERED    "PRESElfr"— 1 
VTnhnn 


NOT  VOTING— l; 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Arenda 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Beard 
Bell 

Bergland 
BevUl 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burgener 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
cotter 
Crane 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Dcmlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Donohue 
Dom 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Esch 

Forsythe 

Prellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Froehllcb 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

GriOths 

Gunter 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Banna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Henderson 

HlUls 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Ichorti 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 


So  the  amendment  was  a<  ^eed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  wis  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMXNDMxjrr  oFrsaxo  bt  mA.  dbnhoi:m 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Cha|rman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Cha  rman. 


g(n 


.  Chan  man 


,  a  par- 
tleman  will 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr. 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr. 
like  to  address  a  point  of 
the  amendment  as  the  an^endment 
been  presented  to  me. 

Is  it  permissible  that  I 
that  point  of  order  until 
read  the  amendment? 
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ruford 
I  llnshall,  Ohio 
I  [ollohan 

[oeher 
]  elsen 
E  Ichols 
]  oage 
1  odell 
I  rice,  Tex. 
<ule 
4  uUlen 
]  .arlck 
]  «es 
]  eld 
I  hodes 
]  llnaldo 

]  wncallo,  N.Y. 
1  «oney,  N.Y. 
]  «senthal 
]  luppe 

I  ;yan 

I I  Germain 
I  ebellus 
likes 

I  lymms 

'bompson,  N.J. 
'  Lowell,  Nev. 
'  "reen 
Udall 
'  raldle 
'  ralsh 
'  viUlams 
'  vylle 
^  ?yman 
'  'oung,  Alaska 
'  roung,  Ga. 

;lon 
;  iwach 


lUe 


The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Gibb6ns)  .  The 
Chair  win  state  that  the  gentl«nan  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  may  reserve 
his  point  of  order  against  thp  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Denholm  :  Page 
49.  line  6,  after  the  period  add  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That  tn  addltton  there  is 
hereby  apjproprlated  the  sura  of  $600  minion 
for  the  Immediate  acqulslthm  d(  domestie 
produced  red  meats  and  poultry  tot  htnnan 
consumption  to  b«  distrUiuted  consistent 
with  the  intent  and  for  the  aanje  purposes 
provided  in  the  Child  Nutrtticm  i^ct  ot  1966. 
as  amended,  the  National  School: Lunch  Act 
(42  UJS.C.  1751-1761)  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Commodity  Dlstritrntion  Prpgraras  for 
the  essential  distrtbTrtlon  of  fooq  consistent 
with  established  criteria  of  eligibility  pur- 
suant to  existing  pulalie  law." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  eentleman 
from  Mississippi  wish  to  be  heErd  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  ppint  of  or- 
der that  this  amendment  is  to  the  sectitm 
on  Food  and  Nutrition  Service:  that  that 
service  has  no  authority  tg  purchase 
these  meats;  that  that  autl^rlty  does 
exist  under  section  32  and  is  i  m  entirely 
different  section  of  the  Deparment;  bat 
that  authority  for  such  a  budf  et  autluff- 
izing  (u;q)ropriation  money  tirough  an 
agency  for  that  particular  i  ervice  for 
that  purpose  is  not  in  order,  but  is  leg- 
islation on  an  ai^roprlation  1  lill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  desire  t<i  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  I  think  it  is  consist- 
ent, Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  lother  pro- 
visions of  this  part  of  the  bill,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  other  thin^  we  have 
done  today,  as  far  as  legislation  on  ap- 
propriation is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Can  the  'gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  cite  ans  authority 
for  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairn  lan,  I  have 
a  lot  of  advice  here  because  '  pe  want  to 
bring  the  consumer  price  of  oeef  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Gibi  mws)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule  on  tie  point  of 
order. 

A  point  of  order  has  been  raised  against 
this  amendment  on  the  groimd  that  there 
is  no  legislative  authority  for  the  appro- 
priation. No  authorization  f)r  the  ap- 
propriation having  been  cite4  the  C^air 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

AMENOMEKT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  t>T7  POlf  T 

Mr.  w  PONT.  Mr.  Chairma^,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


,  I  would 

>rder  against 

has 


may  reserve 
Clerk  has 


Amendment  ofiered  by  Mr.  du  Pont: 

On  page  S2,  after  line  11,  Inser ;  the  foUovr- 

Ing:  "Section  513.  The  total  a  pprofiriatlon 

provided   for   in  this   act  shaU|  not  exceed 

$12,700.0004)00." 

The  CHAIRSfAN.  The  quelstion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  t^  (be  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  tra  Fpirr) . 

The  amendment  was  reject  ;d. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  th|re  further 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR. 

Mr.  MTZF.T.T,.  Mr.  Chainn|aD,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mizzix:  Page 
52,  after  line  11  add  a  new  provlsl<m  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  512.  Rural  community  Are  protection 
grants  for  grants  pursuant  to  section  404  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2654),  %!,- 
000,000,  to  fund  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  equipment  for  rural  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
Congress  was  considering  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  an  important  grant 
program  was  authorized  for  rural  fire 
departments  in  an  effort  to  help  small 
communities  obtain  badly  needed  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  training  fox  their 
local  volunteer  fire  departmraits.    \ 

In  most  cases  these  commimlties  nave 
Insufficient  Are  protection  which  in  tiirn 
brings  about  high  insurance  rates  which 
more  often  than  not  makes  it  economi- 
cally unfeasible  for  industrial  firms  .'to 
locate  in  rural  areas  which  so  desperaiibly 
need  Industry  and  jobs. 

Further,  we  find  that  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate fire  protection  causes  a  high  loss 
of  property  and  even  life  In  our  rural 
areas  that  are  not  properly  equipped 
when  disaster  strikes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  should  point 
out  that  under  the  program  we  adopted 
in  1072  the  rural  fire  departments  must 
be  without  resources  with  which  to  pur- 
chase the  equipment  they  need.  There- 
fore, only  the  most  deserving  will  be 
aided. 

I  will  not  take  additional  time  today 
to  address  the  many  important  reasons 
on  why  we  should  provide  grant  fimds 
for  this  program  which  has  been  In 
existence  since  August  30,  1972  for  our 
rural  fire  departments. 

However,  I  am  hopeful  we  will  adopt 
this  amendment  to  the  bill  before  us  so 
that  we  can  begin  to  provide  funds  to 
eligible  voluntary  fire  departments  which 
qualify  for  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Mizell)  there 
were — ayes  85,  noes  99. 

RECOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  213,  noes  103, 
not  voting  117,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  318] 
AYES— 213 


Atadnor 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cohen 

Alexander 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Conlan 

Anderson,  111. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Conte 

Andrews, 

Burke,  Fla. 

Coughlln 

N.  Dak. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Cronln 

Ashbrook 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Culver 

Aspin 

Burton 

Daniel.  Dan 

Bauman 

Butler 

Davis,  S.C. 

Bennett 

Byron 

de  la  Garza 

Blester 

Camp 

Dellenback 

B'.ackburn 

Carney,  Ohio 

Denholm 

Blatnlk 

Carter 

Dickinson 

Bowen 

Casey,  Tex. 

Downing 

Bray 

Chamberlain 

Duncan 

Breaux 

Clark 

du  Pont 

Breckinridge 

Clausen, 

Eshleman 

Brlnkley 

DonH. 

Evans,  Colo. 

cxx— 
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Evlns,  Tenn. 
pnndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Fountain 
Frey 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
GUman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heinz 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Huber 
Huduut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kazen 
King 

KuykendaU 
Lapomarslno 
Latta 
Lent 
Litton 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
Luken 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Armstrong 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

BurlUon,  Mo. 

Cederberg 

Clay 

Collier 

Collins,  HI. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Davis,  wis. 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Brlenbom 

Fascell 


McCloskey 
McCoUlster 
McDade 
Madlgan 

MaUary 

Mann 

MarazlU 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

Miller 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Prltchard 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Regula 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Runnels 

NOES— 103 

Ford 

Fraser 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gross 

Hanrahan 

Harrington 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Lehman 

McClory 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mahon 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedal 

NlS 

O'Hara 


Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Bcherle 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Taleott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Traxler 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitehtirst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 


O'Neill 

Patman 

Pepper 

Rangel 

Reuse 

Rlegle 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Bchroeder 

Selberling 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
Studds 
SuUivan 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanlk 
Whalen 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young,  ni. 
Zablockt 


NOT  VOTINO— 117 


Anderson, 

calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
BeU 


Bergland 

BevOl 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 


Burgener 
Carey,  N.Y. 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
cnawEon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 


Oonable 
Cotter 
Crane 
Danlri,  Robert 

W..Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominlck  ▼. 
nanWson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Donohue 
Dom 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Esch 
Forsythe 
Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Proehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
HamUton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hawkins 
Hays 


H«bert 

Henderson 

HIUU 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

lehord 

Kentp 

Ketchum 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

lAndrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

MUford 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

M(dlohau 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

PodeU 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 


QulUen 
Rarlck 


Reid 

Rhodes 

Blnaldo 


BoncaUo,  N.T. 
Rooney,  N.T. 
BoMntbal 


Ryan 

St  Oennaln 

Sebellus 

SQwa 

Snyder 

Symms 

TliompEon,  N.J. 

Tow^.  Nev. 

Treen 

UdaQ 

Waldle 

Walsh 

WUllams 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Oa. 

Zion 

Zwach 


Brown,  CalU.     Collins,  Tex. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sim- 
dry  amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Cominittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bUl 
(H.R.  15472),  making  appropriations  for 
agriculture-environmental  and  consumer 
protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments, with  the  recomm^idation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEIAICER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  sigreed  to. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMTT  OFFSKBt  BT  MR.  COMTS 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motkm  to  recommit. 

The  (Tlerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Conte  moves  to  recotnmlt  the  bill  HJL 
15472  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriatlona, 
with  Instructions  to  report  the  bUl  back 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendments: 
On  page  3.  line  16,  strike  the  comma  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a  pulod;  strike  lines 
17,  18,  and  19. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  be  heard  an  his  motion  to  re* 
cwnmit?    

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  Mr.  I^;>eaker. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  have  5  minutes,  but  I 
will  take  only  30  seconds.  I  recognize  that 
the  hour  is  late. 
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This  is  the  amendment  that  we  voted 
on  and  which  lost  by  seven  votes.  I  was 
told  by  many  in  the  House  that  they  were 
not  quite  aware  of  what  the  amendment 
was.  It  removes  $3  million  for  Cotton, 
Inc.,  which  is  strictly  a  boondoggle.  I  hope 
the  motion  to  recommit  prevails. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yesis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  278,  nays  16, 
not  voting  139,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ill. 
Andrews. 

N.  Oak. 
Anntinzlo 
Armstrong 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
BoUlng 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
B\irke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clay 
Cohen 
collier 
CoUins.  111. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Davis,  8.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Downing 


(Roll  No.  319] 

YEAS— 278 

Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
EUberg 
Brlenbom 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Findley 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Prey 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  OklB. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kartta 

Hasten  meier 
KaKen 


King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColl  later 

McDade 

McFall 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MUler 

MlUs 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

MizeU 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 


Poage 

PoweU,  Ohio 
Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

8arasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 


Adams 
Archer 
Burke,  Fla. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Davis,  Wis. 


Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Traxler 

NAYS— 16 

Dellenback 

du  Pont 

Goodling 

Gross 

Huber 

Pritchard 


U1  man 

VI  n  Deerlin 

VI  nder  Jagt 

Vi  nder  Veen 

viQik 

Vi  ysey 

VI  sort  to 

W  iggonner 

Wi  impler 

Wire 

W  lalen 

WUte 

w:  dtehurst 

W  iltten 

WdnaU 

W  ggins 

W  Ison,  Bob 

W  tson, 

I  ;harles  H., 

I  ;alif . 
w  Ison, 

I  ;harles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wilght 
W;  att 
Ya  bes 
Ya  tron 
Yc  ung,  ni. 
Ye  ung,  B.C. 
Ye  ung,  Tex. 
Za  3lockl 


Ra  isselot 
Sc  ineebell 
St  uster 
Y(  ung,  Pla. 


NOT  VOTING— 139 


Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
BeU 

Bergland 
BeviU 
Btaggl 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burgener 
Carey,  N.Y. 
ChappeU 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Cotter 
Crane 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Danieison 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donobue 
Dorn 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Esch 


Fish 

Ford 

Porsythe 

Prelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Froehlich 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gunter 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hibert 

Henderson 

HUlls 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Ichord 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Mccormack 

McEwen 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Milford 

Minshail,  Ohio 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  th^  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
•vfoia. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Domlnick  V.  Daniels  with  ^Ir.  Edwards 
of  California. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Ars.  Orifflths. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Hamilton 
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Ml Uohan 

Ml  Bher 

Ml  rphy,  m, 

Ne  sen 

Ni  :hols 

0^  ens 

Pe  ?ser 

Polell 

Pr  ce,  Tex. 

Qile 

Q\  illen 

Ra  rick 

R«ss 

R«ld 

Rl  odes 

Ri  laldo 

Re  dino 

Rce 

Re  gers 

Re  ncallo,  N.Y. 

Re  oney,  N.Y. 

R(  senthal 

R(  Btenkowskl 

R<  usb 

R<r 

Rippe 

Rjan 

St  Germain 

Se  melius 

SiJ:es 

Sy  nms 

Tl  ompson,  N.J. 

Te  well,  Nev. 

Tr  sen 

UCall 

Wi  Idle 

Wi  ish 

Wi  iliams 

Wdff 

W;  dler 

w;  lie 

W;  man 

Y<»ing,  Alaska 

Yojung,  Ga. 

Zii  in 

Zv  ach 


Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Hansel. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.   Howard   with   Mr.    GUmar 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Proehllch. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Edwards  o: 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Baket 

Mr.  Barlck  with  Mr.  Dickinson 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  McBlay  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Ashbrook 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Clancy, 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  _. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysi  n 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Bi 

Mr.  Roelino  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Landrum 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  CoUlns  of 

Mr.   St  Germain  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Andrew^ 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Brotzman 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Robert  W. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Hlllls. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Milford. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Landgreb« 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  MlnshaU  of 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Mathias  of 

Mr  Danieison  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.    Green    of    Pennsylvania 
Nelsen. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with 
Texas. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr. , 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Lott 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Esch  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  lUlnols  with  Mr 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Rlnaldo  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Rt)e  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr  Udall  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr 


Arends. 


M'. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  1 
table. 


of  Idaho. 


Alabama. 


Baj  alls. 


7  exas. 
Bri)omfleld. 

of  North 

Daniel,  Jr. 
Horton. 


Ohio. 
C  ilifomia. 


with    Mr. 


.  Price  of 
McSpadden, 

I  uppe. 


:  ion. 
a  inoimced 


id  on  the 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  CDRRECT 
SECTION  NUMBERS  AND  PUNC- 
TUATION IN  ENGROSSMENT  OP 
H.R.   15472;  AND  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clark  be  au- 
thorized to  correct  section  numbers  and 
punctuation  in  the  engrossment  of  H.R. 
15472,  and  further  that  all  Menibers  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  H^R.  15472, 
just  passed. 

■Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fVom  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   FOR  THE 
WEEK  OP  JUNE  24,  1974 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneoxis 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, if  he  could  Inform  us  as  to  the 
program  for  the  coming  week. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  McPALL.  There  is  no  further  leg- 
islative business  for  today.  Upon  the  an- 
noimcement  of  the  program  for  next 
week,  I  will  ask  tmanlmous  consent  to  go 
over  until  Monday. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  wedc  of  June  24, 
1974.  is  as  follows:  I  should  say  par- 
enthetically that  I  am  glad  to  read  from 
a  copy  which  says:  "Tentative  5,"  which 
now  becomes  final. 

Monday  Is  District  day,  with  no  bills. 

We  will  consider  the  following  legis- 
lation: 

HJl.  14434,  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment appropriations,  fiscal  year  1975, 
conference  report; 

H.J.  Res.  1061,  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  for  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; 

H.J.  Res.  1056,  Defense  Production  Act 
30-day  extension,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent; 

H.J.  Res.  1057,  Export  Administration 
Act  30-day  extension,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent; 

HJ.  Res.  1058,  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  30-day  extension,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent; and 

HJi.  15223,  Federal  Raih-oad  Safety 
Act  authorization,  under  an  open  rule, 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be: 

H  Jl.  14715,  White  House  Office  author- 
lzatl<Hi,  under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour 
of  debate; 

H.R.  15544,  Treasury-Postal  Service- 
General  Government  appropriations,  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

On  Wednesday  there  will  be  a  bill,  un- 
numbered, but  containing  the  words 
HUD-Space  Science-Veterans'  appropri- 
ations, fiscal  year  1975; 

H.R.  14883,  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted; 

H.R.  15276,  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

On  Thursday  there  will  be  H.R.,  im- 
numbered  as  yet,  containing  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

On  Friday  there  will  be  also  an  un- 
niunbered  House  bill  containing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 

Any  further  prt^^am  may  be  an- 
noimced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  24.  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  It  adjoinn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnwn  Cal- 
ifornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  If  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  cotild 
give  us  any  Information  as  to  what  Is 
plaimed  for  July  1,  2,  and  3? 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  for  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday  of  that  week  It  Is 
contemplated  the  House  would  be  In  ses- 
sion, as  the  gentleman  knows.  We  would 
adjourn  on  Wednesday  night.  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  Is  no  set  calendar. 
Monday  will  be  suspension  day.  Tuesday 
Is  suspension  day  also.  The  schedule  is 
very  tentative.  It  Is  possible  that  on 
Tuesday  we  may  take  up  IDA,  but  as  of 
this  point  there  Is  no  firm  Information 
concerning  the  program  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  I  would  ex- 
pect that  the  Wednesday  program  would 
beUght. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON  WED- 
NESDAY NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness In  order  under  the  Calendar  Wed- 
nesday rule  be  dispended  with  on  Wed- 
nesday of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PORTRAIT  OP  CHET  HOLIPIELD 
ACCEPTED  BY  GOVERNMENT  OP- 
ERATIONS   COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lot  1 

minute.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
2,  1974,  In  a  ceremony  in  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  room,  an 
exquisite  portrait  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee  was  un- 
veiled. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  donors  of  that 
portrait  that  It  be  presented  as  a  gift 
to  the  U.S.  Government  for  display  In 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
meeting  room.  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  of  the  House,  the  Govern- 
ment Oi>erations  Committee  today 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Chet  HolWeld  of 
California,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ctoremment  Operations,  UJ3.  House  of  Bep- 


resentatlvee,  has  elected  to  retire  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  tbe  end  of  the 
93rd  Congress  after  32  yeeu's  of  continuous 
service; 

Whereas  he  then  will  have  completed  28 
years  of  tllstingtilshed  service  on  the  com- 
mittee, ol  which  24  were  served  as  a  sub- 
committee ctaaiiman; 

Whereas  for  more  than  fotir  years  he  win 
have  served  as  Chairman  cA  Uie  full  commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  presiding  and 
administering  with  Intelligence,  skin,  and  bi- 
partisan fairness; 

Whereas  his  greatness  combined  many 
things: 

A  man  of  high  purpose.  Integrity,  and  un- 
stinting devotion  to  duty, 

A  gentleman  of  dignity,  courtesy,  and  can- 
dor, 

A  pioneer  with  the  vision  to  see  great 
governmental  goals  and  the  knowledge  and 
resolve  to  attain  them, 

A  courageous  fighter  for  hla  party  and  his 
principles. 

An  exemplar  of  legislative  acbievenoent 
through  leadership  and  accommodation, 

A  statesman  who  understands  tlie  uaes  and 
limitations  of  politics  and  power,  and 

A  man  who  loves  bis  conntry  and  tta  peo- 
ple: 

Whereas  his  service  has  inspired  in  all 
members  of  the  Committee  and  its  titaS  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem; 

Whereas  they  have  chosen  to  evidence 
their  regard  by  an  original  portrait  painting 
of  him  to  be  dedicated  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  permanent  public  display; 

Whereas  on  May  2,  1974,  at  a  ceremony  in 
the  Main  Hearing  Room  of  the  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Jack  Brooks  presided  e>ver  the 
presentation  of  an  outstanding  portrait  of 
Chet  Holifleld.  painted  by  Mr.  Uoyd  Smbry 
of  Washington,  D.C.:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re90tv€d  by  the  Commtttee  on  Govern- 
ment  Operations  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Bepreientativea, 

1.  That  the  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  do  now  accept  with 
appreciation  the  aforesaid  portrait  and  di- 
rect that  It  be  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  main 
hearing  room  at  the  committee,  both  as  a 
tribute  to  and  a  reminder  of  Chet  HcdUield's 
lifetime  of  dedicated  services  to  his  eommlt- 
tee.  his  Congress,  and  his  cotmtry.  and 

2.  That  a  copy  of  this  reeotutloa  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speakn:  of  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


CONGRESSMAN  JARMAN'S  1974 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

(Mr.  JARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  my  recent  question- 
naire survey  to  my  constituents  in  the 
Fifth  District  of  Oklahoma.  These  ques- 
tionnaires went  to  200,000  homes  and 
produced  24,000  responses,  which  indi- 
cates great  concern  about  some  of  the 
controversial  issues  facing  our  Nation. 
I  believe  the  results  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  <rf  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  public. 

I  believe  It  Is  an  Important  part  of 
the  job  of  a  Congressman  today  to  com- 
mimlcate  with  his  constituents — and  to 
insure  that  this  communication  is  a  two- 
way  street.  An  alert.  Informed  constitu- 
ency which  Informs  their  (Congressman 
of  their  opinions  greatly  Increases  the 
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effectiveness  of  their  representation—  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat-  this  matter  today.  I  have  furnished  him 
and  lest  we  forget,  our  title  Is  U.S.  Rep-  ter.)  with  a  copy  of  my  remarks  ^  order 
resentatlve.  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  that  he  may  be  prepared,  if  he | sees  fit. 
In  view  of  this,  I  was  pleased  by  the  have  taken  this  time  to  rep  >rt  to  my  to  correct  any  misstatement  of  fact  or 
number  of  constituents  who  took  the  colleagues  and  to  the  American  people  interpretation  hi  my  remarks,  or  to  corn- 
time  to  return  my  questionnaire  and  also  that  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi-  ment  otherwise  upon  them. 

clary  is  openly  flaimting  the  rtdes  of  the  ^_^_^ 


by  the  number  of  added  comments  and 
opiniozis  beyond  the  limited  scope  al- 
lowed on  the  questionnaire  card. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  questionnaire  was 
mailed  in  May  1974,  and  the  question-by- 
questlon  results  of  the  survey  follow: 

(In  percent] 


Yes 


No 


Unde- 
cided 


Do  you  favor: 

1.  Preiident  Nixoa  remaining   in 

office? 74.75     22.18        3.07 

2.  Tax  dollars  belnf  used  to  finance 

all  Federal  election  campaigns?.    21.81     73.25        4.94 

3.  A  tax-financad  procfain  of  na- 

tional health  insurance? 34.31      56.43        9.26 

4.  Retention  of  daylight  saving  time 

on  a  year-round  t>asis7 38.75      55.25  6 

&  Congress  adopting  an  annual 
spending  ceiling  which  could 
not  t>e  exceeded  by  appropria- 
tions?     78.37      12.12         9.51 

6.  Relaxing  the  environmental  re- 

quirements and  standards 
temporarily  as  one  means  of 
solving  the  energy  problem?...    66.56     25.93        7.51 

7.  A  tax  cut  at  this  time? 37.68     52.93        9.39 

8.  Wage  and  price  controls? 33.68      57.51  8.81 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  poll  did  not 
raise  the  issue,  yet  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents volunteered  their  views  on  forced 
busing  of  students  for  racial  balance. 
They  were  100  percent  against. 

I  have  voted  against  forced  busing 
every  time  the  issue  has  come  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  authored 
antibusing  bills  in  1969  and  1970.  In  1971 
I  signed  a  discharge  petition  to  try  and 


House  of  Representatives. 

Members  of  the  House  are  being  de- 
nied their  rightful  access  to  impeach- 
ment information  in  the  conteol  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  At  the  ime  time, 
however,  information  is  being  selectively 
leaked  to  the  news  media  for  public  con- 
sumption in  an  attempt  to  damage  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
others. 

The  result,  of  course,  is  that  Jie  people 
and,  most  importantly,  the  W  embers  of 
this  House  who  soon  must  pasajudgment 
are  being  given  a  distorted  pioture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clause  27(c).  dule  XI,  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives states  quite  clearly  as  follows: 

All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  flies  shall  be  kept  s^arate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  o$ce  records 
of  the  Member  serving  as  chalntan  of  the 
committee;  and  such  records  sliall  be  the 
property  of  the  House  and  all  Members  of 
the  House  shall  have  access  to  [such  rec- 
ords. 


ks,  or  to  < 
t. 


THE  REGIONAL  RAIL  REORGANI- 
ZATION ACT         I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previous  ordeil  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  I^ontana 
(Mr.  Shoup)  is  recognized  for  5  iainutes. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  recitcourt 
proceedings  have  raised  the  quefetion  of 
the  intent  of  Congress  when  it  jadopted 
H.R.  9142.  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  As  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
bill.  I  would  offer  the  following  state- 
ment as  my  Interest  and  personably  that 
of  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
w  as  a  product  of  many  months  of  hard 
work  and  extensive  deUberatioas.  Tliis 
subcommittee,  the  full  committee,  the 
Senate,  and  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence worked  very  hard  to  formulate  an 
act  that  would  be  most  responsi\|e  to  the 
economic  disorder  that  was  t\ 
by  the  railroad  distress  in  the 


in  a  letter  dated  April  3,  19^4. 1  cited    ^f^L  ^?.?°°  "!  i?H^  ^taj 


this  rule  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judi 
clary  Committee.  I  asked  for  access  to 
impeachment  evidence,  whic^  Is  the 
right  of  every  Member. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  10,  ilHiairman 
RoDiNO  denied  me  this  acc«  ss,  citing 
the  niles  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi 


atened 

north- 

.  I  be- 

ttee 


lieve  that  all  of  us  on  the  subco; 
were    especially    gratified    at   the   very 
strong  vote  of  approval  given  thi  bill  by 
the  House.  [ 

Throughout  the  course  of  iti  devel- 
opment this  legislation,  and  thofe  com- 
menting on  it,  persistently  presented  the 


ciary  as  his  authority   In  a  s  ibseauent    P'^o^^e*"  o^  compensation  for  thp  bank 


X  siBueu  a  uiscnarge  pewiion  lo  iry  ana     nian  RoDiNO  that  the  rules  of  thp  TToiiqa        ^^  i^icoaxiiB  uieir  ciaims.  iiei 
get  a  constitutional  amendment  resolu-     tX  nr^Pri^nop  Lfr  f h^^oI  I A^°^®    outset  of  my  remarks  I  would  li 


tion  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  1973,  I 
coauthored  a  resolution  to  try  and  pre- 
serve the  neighborhood  school  concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  failed  to 
produce  any  effective  remedial  legisla- 
tion, and  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
coimt  on  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  take  decisive,  clear-cut  action  and  a 
constitutional  amendment  would  be  the 
most  definitive  action  possible.  Today  I 
am  again  introducing  a  constitutional 
amendment,  the  pertinent  part  of  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep 


^kejprecedence  over  the  rules  pf  a  com-     t^^t  much  of  the  pressure  an 
in  later  correspondence,  I  tequested     °LS.^i,°°^r*^^  ^.!l^f.!j 


at  the 
to  say 
much 
e  were 
stand- 
uently 


access  to  certain  material  \wiich  had 
been  the  subject  of  leaks  to  the  news 
media.  It  was  my  desire  to  lears  the  con- 
text in  which  these  excerpts  ^PPear.  so 
as  to  gage  for  myself  whether  ^he  Inter- 
pretations implicit  In  the  leiked  ma- 
terial are  meant  to  serve  the  tiith  or  the 
prejudices  of  the  person  initfethig  the 
leak.  I 

This  requested  access  also  wa$  denied. 

Mr.  Speaker  not  orJy  is  rul^  XI  clear  the  "co'ns'ti'tGtionali^  o'f  The"  act  was  at 

,  ....  „...-.. „„,.„.  „,  „.^-    beyond  any  chance  for  misiftterpreta-  all  times  an  accepted  prospect.  There- 

resentatives  of  the  United  Sates  of  America      ,°Vi'  °^l  recent  precedents  sittjport  the  fore,  the  filing  of  actions  by  the  Creditor 

in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each    rights  of  Members  of  this  bod|.  The  so-  interests  was  in  no  way  imexpected  by 

House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow-     called  Pentagon  Papers  were  classified  those  who  had  worked  on  the  lilll   The 

docmnents  which  were  illegallyl  leaked  to  ' 


subjected  was,  and  quite  und 
ably,  creditor  inspired.  It  was  fr, . 
my  feeling  that  because  the  Government 
was  acquiring  nothing  and  wis  only 
using  its  regulatory  power  to  eiiforce  a 
reorganization  of  bankrupt  railCoads  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  public  need 
tliat  the  creditor  compensatioii  argu- 
ments a  disproportionate  amount  of  our 
time  and  effort. 
That  there  would  be  lawsuits  testing 


ing  article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution: 

Section  1.  No  public  school  student  shall 
because  of  bis  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  as- 
signed to  or  required  to  attend  a  particvQai 
school. 


THE   JUDICIARY   COMMITTEE   AND 
HOUSE  RULES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McPall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  (Mr. 
ERLEKBORif )  is  recognlzed  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 


the  press.  When  obtained  by  fiie  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  ttiey  were 
made  available  to  all  Memb^s  of  the 
House,  in  keeping  with  rule  kl. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  Chairman 
RoDiNO  is  acting  as  he  believes  best.  As 
long  as  the  rules  of  the  Hou^  are  be- 
ing flagrantly  ignored  and  ,  violated, 
however,  and  as  long  as  aiiti-Nixon 
members  of  the  Judiciary  cbmmittee 
are  permitted  to  release  bits  afid  pieces 


of  information  to  the  press  and 


lie,  the  result  is  a  managemeit  of  the 
facts  and  the  evidence — an<  of  the 
news — to  the  detriment  of  th^  people's 
right  to  the  whole  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  notified  t^hairman 
RoDiNO  of  my  intention  to  sp  ak  about 


the  pub- 


attack,  as  expected,  was  well  priesented 
and  quite  properly,  very  vigorous.  In  re- 
sponse, the  Government's  brief  and 
argument  in  defense  of  the  act  on  nearly 
all  points  is  to  be  commended.! 

There  is,  however,  a  point  in  thjat  brief 
which  I  feel  represents  an  imfortimate 
misapprehension  about  the  intent  of 
Congress,  and  I  feel  that  the  record  must 
be  perfected  on  this  score.  I  do(  not  in 
any  way  intend  to  second-guess  [the  at- 
torneys for  the  Government,  apd  cer- 
tainly I  would  not  presume  to  Gratuit- 
ously offer  directions  on  how  thea  should 
or  should  not  proceed.  My  sole  purpose 
here  is  to  explain  my  understan|ding  of 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  on  thik  single 
point.  T 

Basically,  the  congressional  percep- 
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tion  of  the  act  was  that  rail  property 
was  to  be  transferred  from  the  bank- 
rupts to  a  private,  for-profit  corporation. 
Consideration  for  the  transferred  prop- 
erty was  total  ownership  of  the  new  cor- 
poration by  the  creditors  who  would 
acquire  their  ownership  interests  by  way 
of  an  adjudication  of  their  claims 
against  the  bankrupt  estates.  As  this 
pattern  evolved,  Congress  did  not  per- 
ceive that  it  was  doing  anything  more 
than  effecting  a  reorganization.  Time 
and  time  again  the  point  was  made  that 
the  Government  was  not  acquiring  any- 
thing, but  that  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  strong  public  interest  in- 
volved and  because  the  health,  and  wel- 
fare of  millions  of  people  was  threat- 
ened, it  was  necessary  to  exercise  its 
power  of  regulating  and  its  plenary 
banki-uptcy  power  to  restructure  these 
carriers. 

Congress  was  certainly  not  unmindful 
that  a  remote  possibility  existed  that  this 
exercise  of  its  commerce  and  bankruptcy 
powers  could  be  judicially  characterized 
as  a  taking.  In  the  course  of  the  litigation 
that  has  been  developing  over  the  past 
weeks,  the  trustees  for  the  Penn  Central 
have  advanced  the  argument  that  the 
act  is  constitutional  but  that  it  does  ef- 
fect a  taking  and  that  if  the  considera- 
tion is  not  adequate,  the  creditors  have  a 
claim  against  the  Federal  Government 
based  upon  the  Tucker  Act.  Given  the 
hypothesis  that  the  coiu-ts  do  declare  that 
the  act  is  a  taking,  the  Government  then 
concedes  that  there  is  a  Tucker  Act 
claim. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  there  has 
been  an  apparent  misunderstanding  of 
the  intent  of  Congress.  First,  Congress 
always  intended  that  the  compensation 
be  adequate  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution.  Second,  any  and  all 
compensation  was  to  be  paid,  not  by  the 
Government,  but  by  the  entity  which  ac- 
quired the  property  and  that  entity 
would  be  Uable  for  the  taking.  There 
never  was  at  any  time  imder  any  hypoth- 
esis or  under  any  circumstance  an  In- 
tent that  the  liabiUty  should  be  directed 
at  the  Federal  Government. 

Absent  the  act,  there  would  be  liquida- 
tion or  a  continuation  and  possible  work- 
out under  reorganization,  or  perhaps 
some  form  of  further  government  emer- 
gency aid,  but  certainly  no  exposure  to  a 
multi-biUion  dollar  UabiUty.  To  concede 
that  because  of  the  regulation  of  the  act 
a  claim  could  be  perfected  against  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  concede  some- 
thing that  no  member  ever  intended. 
This  attempted  defiection  of  liability 
from  the  corporation  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  understandable  on  the  part 
of  the  creditors,  but  my  imderstanding 
of  the  adversary  system  tells  me  that  the 
Government  should  resist  it. 

Should  the  courts  declare  that  Con- 
gress either  cannot  direct  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  these  bankrupt  railroads  without 
effecting  a  taking  or  at  least  that  in  this 
case  it  has  failed  to  do  so  would  be  a  dec- 
laration that  the  commerce  power  and 
the  bankruptcy  power  are  not  applicable 
or  have  been  misapplied.  In  either  even- 
tuality the  congressional  intent  would 
undoubtedly  be  to  either  redraft   the 


legislation  or  simply  let  the  established 
section  77  procedures  take  their  course. 
As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
second  guess  the  tactics  of  the  Govern- 
ment attorneys,  but  I  can  and  I  must 
state  emphatically  that  at  no  time  did  I 
or  any  of  the  Members  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed the  act  intend  that  there  should 
be  any  type  of  claim  against  the  (govern- 
ment under  any  hypothetical  or  contin- 
gent situation.  In  whatever  legal  posi- 
tions are  defined,  it  would  seem  that  fi- 
delity to  the  intent  to  regulate  should  be 
vigorously  preserved.  Concessions  to  the 
contrary  are  in  my  opinion  distortions 
of  the  intent  of  Congress. 


THE  PRIVACY  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Golowater) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  92  Members  of  the  House 
have  agreed  to  cosponsor  a  comprehen- 
sive new  privacy  bill  with  myself  and  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch). 

This  is  a  great  milestone  in  our  efforts 
to  secure  passage  of  legislation  to  guar- 
antee right  to  privacy  for  all  Americans. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  93d  Congress 
should  go  down  in  history  as  the  "privacy 
Congress."  More  and  more  Members  of 
Congress  are  taking  an  active  role  to 
achieve  this  noble  goal,  and  I  am  heart- 
ened by  this  positive  response. 

Earlier  this  week  I  testified  in  behalf 
of  privacy  legislation  before  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  I  would  like  to  include 
this  testimony  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
as  follows: 

Testimony   op  Congressman   Bahrt   M. 

CtoLDWATKK,   Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and  Judi- 
ciary, I  am  deeply  honored  and  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  here  today.  These 
two  committees  have  accepted  a  great  chal- 
lenge. You  have  agreed  to  undertake  to  make 
the  93rd  Congress  the  Privacy  Congress. 

Certainly  you  have  made  great  efforts  in 
the  past.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Chairman 
Ervin  has  fought  long  and  hard  in  behalf  of 
the  personal  privacy  of  Americans.  The  Sen- 
ate can  be  proud  of  its  record  in  the  areas  of 
fair  credit  reporting,  freedom  of  information, 
and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  federal 
employees. 

I  am  pleased  that  legislation  before  this 
committee  is  Senate  BUI  3418.  By  advocating 
that  legislation  we  are  accepting  a  most  dif- 
ficult challenge  to  develop  an  Intelligent,  re- 
sponsible marrying  of  a  restoration  of  per- 
sonal privacy  with  information  practices  that 
are  beneficial  to  both  the  individual  and  the 
society.  S.  3418  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  task. 

The  current  condition  of  the  right  of  per- 
sonal privacy  Is  a  confused  and  beleaguered 
one.  The  founding  fathers  to  my  knowledge 
never  used  the  term  privacy.  And  yet,  privacy 
is  an  essential  and  basic  element  of  freedom 
and  liberty.  The  common  law  addresses  it  in 
a  very  limited  sense.  And,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  there  has  been  little 
specific  Congressional  action  directed  at  se- 
curing that  right.  But,  untU  the  last  twenty 
years  there  was  not  the  pressing  urgency  that 
exists  now  for  such  action. 

It  has  only  been  with  the  advent  of  the 
computer  and  modern,  electronic  communi- 


cations systems  that  serious  problems  with 
personal  information  arose.  Before  that  time, 
personal  Information  was  difficult  to  record 
In  any  detaU  and  it  was  even  more  difficult 
to  pass  around.  It  rarely  left  the  physical 
vicinity  of  the  person  it  concerned.  There  is 
no  need  to  tell  you  what  the  sltxiatlon  is  like 
today. 

But,  there  are  several  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rent problem  that  distiu-b  me  greatly.  First, 
President  Roosevelt's  Executive  Order  #9397, 
which  authorized  the  use  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Niunber  for  identification  and  records 
filing,  has  never  been  rescinded  or  modi- 
fied. It  has  encouraged  the  development  of  a 
numeric  identifier — simUar  to  the  type  of 
identifier  that  enabled  the  Nazi's  to  bunt 
down  Dutch  Jews  in  World  War  n. 

Second,  the  individual  about  whom  per- 
sonal information  is  collected  has  no  legal 
means  to  protect  himself  from  the  accidental 
or  deliberate  misuse  of  that  information.  He 
does  not  know  some  information  systems 
exist.  He  cannot  amend  the  contents.  And,  he 
has  little  legal  remedy  if  damage  occurs.  It 
is  common  governmental  and  private  prac- 
tice to  assume  that  once  the  individual  gives 
over  the  information  be  severs  any  and  aU 
future  control  over  it— even  If  Its  use  de- 
stroys him  or  his  reputation. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government  shows  Uttle 
sign  of  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  its  uses 
and  misuses  of  personal  information  must 
cease.  In  the  face  of  the  President's  State  of 
the  Union  Message  on  privacy  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Vice  President's  Commission  on 
Privacy,  the  Government  Accounting  Office, 
In  the  name  of  efficiency  and  utility  jiroposed 
"FED-NET".  It  amounted  to  a  national  data 
bank,  for  the  proposal  sought  the  ability  to 
enter  and  query  aU  federal  information  sys- 
tems. It  took  an  incredible  amount  of  Con- 
gresslonEU  and  Executive  opposition  to  get 
the  request  for  proposal  withdrawn.  And,  I 
am  sad  to  report,  the  concept  still  lingers  on. 

Certainly,  firm  Executive  action  would  be 
greatly  helpful.  But,  it  is  only  Congress  that 
can  definitely  remedy  the  situation.  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  to  augment  by 
legislation  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Fourth,  the  courts  do  not  have  a  firm 
statutory  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  decision 
that  reinforces  the  notion  that  along  with 
the  utilitarian  and  the  pragmatic  considera- 
tions there  should  be  an  equal  amount  of 
attention  paid  to  the  protection  of  personal 
privacy.  The  courts  need  help  and  the  Con- 
gress is  in  a  position  to  help  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  a  great  sense  of  urgency 
about  this  matter.  Today,  there  are  more 
than  150,000  computers  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  over  350,(XK)  re- 
mote terminals  in  active  use.  By  1984  there 
will  be  twice  the  computers  and  seven  times 
the  terminals.  We  are  legislating  on  what 
will  be  50%  of  the  industry  that  wUl  exist 
in  Just  ten  years.  The  longer  we  delay  acting 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  the  rlghtness  of 
each  and  every  one  of  the  proposals  con- 
tained tn  this  bUl.  I  do  recognize  that  each 
one  of  you  may  well  have  troubles  with 
some  of  them.  Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  are  having  the  same  difficulty.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  I  am  not  wedded  to  any 
one  provision.  Rather,  I  am  dedicated  to  the 
principles  contained  in  the  biU.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere belief  that  any  legislation  attempting 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  personal  pri- 
vacy and  personal  information  mtist  con- 
tain l^e  following  principles  and  policies : 

1.  There  should  be  no  personal  informa- 
tion system  or  part  thereof  that  contains 
personal  information  whoee  existence  is 
secret. 

2.  Information  should  be  collected  only 
where  clearly  established  need  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, and  it  should  be  appropriate  and 
relevant  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  col- 
lected. 

3.  There  should  be  a  prescribed  procedure 
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tat  an  individual  to  b«  notified  that  personal 
Infommtlon  \a  stored  about  him.  the  pur- 
poM  for  wlUch  it  has  been  recorded,  and  tbe 
partleulais  about  Its  use  and  dlasemlnatlon. 

4.  There  should  be  %  clearly  preecrlbed 
procedure  for  an  Individual  to  challenge  in- 
formation as  to  Its  timeliness,  pertinence,  ac- 
curacy, currency,  and  to  be  able  to  correct, 
amend  or  purge. 

6.  There  riiould  be  a  clearly  prescribed  pro- 
cedure for  an  individual  to  prevent  personal 
lnform*tl(m  legitimately  collected  for  one 
puipoM  from  being  used  for  another  purpose 
without  bis  consent  or  in  the  case  of  the  gov- 
ernment q>eclflc  statutory  authority  for  the 
new  use. 

I  might  add  that  I  also  plEu;e  great  Impor- 
tance on  the  Idea  that  the  original  respon- 
sibility and  legal  Jurisdiction  for  protection 
should  He  with  the  Individual  and  not  some 
govenunent  agency  empowered  to  act  In  his 
behalf. 

FlnaUy,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  address 
three  specific  provisions  of  the  bill.  Plrst,  the 
provision  prohibiting  the  Indiscriminate  use 
of  the  Social  Security  number.  Federal  action 
has  encouraged  Its  abusive  uae.  Today,  it  is 
used  as  Identification  and  for  Indexing  and 
flUng.  Its  uses  often  bear  no  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  the  Social  Security  function  the  num- 
ber was  created  to  fill.  Its  use  Is  so  pervasive 
that  many  citizens  can  actually  be  traced 
from  the  cradle  to  the  g^ave  Just  by  using 
that  nu  .\ber.  Earlier,  I  made  reference  to 
the  dlsastroxis  situations  that  the  use  of  this 
nimiber  can  encourage.  The  technical  state 
of  the  computer  art  ctumot  fully  prohibit  Its 
misuse.  Thus,  I  believe  the  use  of  the  num- 
ber must  be  severely  limited.  And,  if  ever 
technology  makes  a  universal  identifier  less 
dehumanizing  and  more  secure,  then  only 
should  Congress  authorize  Its  development 
and  Implementation. 

Another  area  of  Information  abuse  Is  the 
distribution  of  census  information  by  Zip 
Code.  This  practice  looks  harmless.  But,  by 
combining  the  information  with  a  phone 
book  and  by  separating  the  Information  ac- 
cording to  non-financial  characteristics.  In- 
dividuals can  be  identified.  The  government 
Is  collecting  this  Information  on  the  basis 
of  the  statutory  law.  The  citizen  Is  required 
to  give  It.  Because  of  that  circumstance  I  do 
not  believe  It  Is  Just  for  the  government  to 
either  sell  such  "statistical"  Information  or 
to  give  It  way.  It  defeats  the  very  privacy 
that  many  have  sought  not  to  violate. 

My  third  concern  Is  mailing  lists.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  bulk  mall  has  served  and  will 
continue  to  serve  many  useful  purposes  for 
the  citizens.  And  yet,  I  recognize  that  many 
Americans  are  angry  at  their  InabUity  to  get 
their  names  removed  from  such  lists.  I  there- 
fore believe  that  a  provision  In  the  bill  that 
specifically  exempte  a  malntalner  of  a  maU- 
Ing  list  who  complies  with  the  written  re- 
quest of  an  Individual  to  have  his  name,  ad- 
dress or  other  Identifying  particular  removed 
from  a  list  from  compliance  with  the  Act 
Is  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  Such  a  pro- 
vision woifld  permit  the  others  to  protect 
their  privacy  as  they  see  fit.  Such  a  provi- 
sion Is  In  the  present  bUl  but  I  believe  Its 
language  U  a  bit  vague.  I  recommend  that 
it  be  clarified  during  mark-up. 

These  are  what  I  believe  to  be  the  es- 
sential elements  of  any  legislation  of  per- 
sonal privacy  as  It  related  to  the  collection, 
maintenance,  use  and  dissemination  of  per- 
sonal Information.  I  believe  these  commit- 
tees wUl  not  let  the  people  down.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  major  privacy  legis- 
lation already  In  mark-up  session.  There  is 
a  broad  coalition  of  support  in  the  House 
that  makes  the  chances  for  passage  look  ex- 
tremely good.  I  look  forward  to  similar  ac- 
tion In  the  Senate.  I  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  be  able  to  call  this  Congress 
the  "Privacy  Congress". 


FEDERAL  AID  RAILROAD  ACT 
OP  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou4e,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspih)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  the  Federal  Aid  Railroad  Act 
of  1974.  which  is  designed  to  solve  what 
I  believe  Is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
decline  of  our  Nation's  railroads — deteri- 
oration and  decay  of  track  and  roadbed. 

The  international  energy  crisis  has 
driven  home  the  fact  that  modem  rail 
service  for  both  freight  and  passenger 
service  is  an  essential  element  of  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system.  For  freight, 
trains  are  far  more  energy«efflclent  than 
trucks  or  airplanes.  For  passengers, 
trains  are  clearly  ahead  of  airplanes  and 
automobiles.  Yet  the  potential  of  rail- 
roads is  not  being  fully  exploited — 
largely  on  accoimt  of  poorly  maintained 
track  and  roadbed.  Train  speeds  have 
been  sharply  reduced  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  not  just  in  the  bankrupt 
northeast.  Train  derailments  on  account 
of  defects  in  and  improper  maintenance 
of  track  and  roadbed  are  rising  at  an 
alarming  rate.  j 

In  a  considerable  effort)  to  deal  with 
these  problems,  Senators  Weickxr, 
Hathaway,  Hartke,  and  Ribicoff  in- 
troduced S.  3343,  the  Interstate  Railroad 
Act  of  1974,  last  AprU  10.  This  legisla- 
tion calls  for  designation  of  an  inter- 
state Railroad  System  of  high  density 
main  lines  which  would  be  maintained 
to  standards  sufficient  for  80-mile-per- 
hour  passenger  service  and  60-mile-per- 
hour  freight  service.  Other  lines  would 
have  to  be  maintained  at  standards  suffi- 
cient for  dependable  service  at  siieeds 
operated  prior  to  the  track,  deterioration 
of  recent  years.  1 

The  bill  provides  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  both  grants 
and  loan  guarantees  to  carry  out  the 
required  rehabilitation  work.  The  bill 
wovdd  encourage  rationaliaation  of  rail- 
road plant  by  allowing  ratroads  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  authority  to  operate  over 
tracks  of  other  railroad  companies,  when 
such  operation  would  save  money  and 
allow  improved  service.      [ 

The  Senators  who  sponsored  S.  3343 
provided  in  their  introductory  state- 
ments a  wealth  of  background  informa- 
tion on  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
track  and  roadbed  problem  and  on  the 
need  and  justiflcation  for  this  type  of 
legislation.  I  heartily  commend  this  ma- 
terial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  believe  that  the  funda^nental  facets 
of  S.  3343 — mandatory  h^h  standards 
of  track  maintenance.  Federal  aid  to  re- 
habilitate tracks  to  those  standards,  and 
freer  access  by  railroads  to  rail  lines  of 
others — are  sound  principles  on  which 
to  construct  a  solution.  However,  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  extending 
substantial  financial  assistance  directly 
to  the  private  railroad  conaianies. 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  me  many  oth- 
er valid  claims  on  general  revenue  funds, 
I  believe  It  would  be  desirible  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  funding  mechanism  to 
finance  tlie  required  rehabilitation  work. 
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The  bill  I  introduced— the „ 

Railroad  Act  of  1974— provides  first  for 
dealgnaUon  of  an  interstefte  railroad 
Byston.  Fm-  planning  purposes,  the  ini- 
tial system  would  consist  of  {ill  raU  lines 
which  are  subject  to  traffic  usage  of  at 
least  10  million  gross  ton-mfles  per  year 
per  mile  of  raU  line.  I  am  t^d  that  this 
guideline  would  embrace  about  half  of 
the  approximately  200,000  route  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  country.  The  final  system, 
to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  after  public  hearings  and 
review  by  Congress,  would  itidude  such 
additions  and  deletions  from  the  initial 
system  as  are  warranted  by  the  public 
testimony.  i 

Rail  lines  included  in  the  system  would 
have  to  be  maintained  at  standards  suf- 
ficient for  smooth  and  dependable  opera- 
tion of  freight  trains  at  spe 
miles  an  hour.  Passenger  trs 
up  to  80  miles  an  hour  ol 
tracks. 

Most,  If  not  all,  the  Interst 

system  would  become  the  n^,^.^ ,j 

of  the  Interstate  Railroad  Corporation, 
a  new  nonprofit  corporation  created  by 
this  bill.  The  board  of  the  Corporation 
would  be  bipartisan,  half  t^e  directors 
being  appointed  by  the  President  and  the 
rest  appointed  by  the  congressional  lead- 
ership of  the  party  opposite  the  Presi- 
dent. I 

All  railroad  companies,  inlcluding  the 
new  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation,  could 
at  their  option  convey  their  tracks  to  the 
IRR  Corporation  in  return  ihr  being  re- 
lieved of  responsibility  for  trick  mainte- 
nance and  property  taxes.     I 

Rail  lines  conveyed  to  the  Corporation 
and  not  included  in  the  interstate  rail- 
road system  would  be  tiuned  jover  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  States  in  'which  such 
lines  are  located.  Responsibility  for 
maintenance  of  these  lines  would  hence- 
forth be  with  the  States.      [ 

Knowledgeable  railroad  sources  esti- 
mate that  upon  conveyance  of  rail  lines, 
a  railroad  would  save  abouti  85  percent 
of  total  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tiu^  expense;  15  percent  t«tal  >ayroll 
taxes;  and  alx>ut  60  percent  of  total  State 
and  local  property  taxes.       , 

Freight  and  passenger  rfcil  carriers 
could  operate  over  rail  lines  of  the  cor- 
poration and  of  the  States  upon  payment 
of  a  user  charge  of  $1  per  1,000  gross  ton 
miles.  At  that  level,  it  is  obvious  that 
most  railroads  would  have  rni  Incentive 
to  convey  their  rail  lines.  Th^only  roads 
that  would  consider  staying  out  would 
be  those  which  are  currently  paying  a 
dollar  or  less  for  the  items  jthey  would 
be  reUeved  of  and  which  have  little  or  no 
deferred  mahitenance  to  be  made  up. 
Norfolk  &  Western,  Santi  Fe.  Rio 
Grande,  Southern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific, 
Western  Pacific,  Missouri  pacific,  and 
Frisco  appear  to  be  tlie  onl*  lines  that 
would  have  a  genuine  option.  I 

The  bill  includes  a  direct  I  appropria- 
tion for  payment  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  pr<«jerty  taxes  of  [which  rail- 
roads would  be  relieved  by]  conveying 
rail  lines.  Highway,  air,  and] water  car- 
riers operating  over  publicly  oiwned  facil- 
ities pay  no  tax  to  State  and  local  gov- 
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emments  equivalent  to  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  highways,  airports,  and 
waterways. 

Hence  it  is  fair  that  upon  conveyance 
of  their  rail  lines,  the  railroads  not  be 
required  to  pay  the  equivalent  of  such 
taxes  as  a  part  of  their  user  charges.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  taxes  on  rail- 
road property  are  a  vital  source  of  reve- 
nue to  many  local  governments. 

Therefore  it  seems  imperative  that  the 
Federal  Grovemment  step  in  and  replace 
this  revenue.  The  net  effect  is  analogous 
to  revenue  sharing.  The  Federal  payment 
would  be  around  $250  million  per  year 
were  all  railroads  to  convey  their  rail 
lines  and  thus  obtain  relief  from  property 
tax  liability;  around  $150  million  per 
year  if  the  eight  railroads  I  previously 
named  would  decide  to  retain  their  own 
rail  lines. 

In  1973,  the  class  I  railroads,  Amtrak, 
and  Auto-Train  ran  about  2.1  trillion 
gross  ton  miles  of  Une  haul  locomotive 
and  train  operation.  Hence  1973  opera- 
tions at  a  dollar  per  thousand  gross  ton 
miles  would  have  yielded  $2.1  biUion  to 
the  Corporation  and  States  for  track 
maintenance.  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  about  85  percent  of  total  mainte- 
nance of  way  and  stI^lctu^es  expense  and 
15  percent  of  total  payroll  taxes  would  be 
taken  over  by  the  Corporation  and  States 
upon  conveyance  of  rail  lines.  For  1973, 
the  total  of  these  items  for  all  railroads 
was  $1.86  billion.  So  a  dollar  per  1,000 
GTM  user  charge  would  more  than  cover 
maintenance  expenses,  and  leave  over 
$200  million  per  year  for  rehabilitation 
and  modernization. 

Indications  are  that  the  cost  of  re- 
habilitation of  our  rail  lines  to  the  stand- 
ards required  by  this  bill  will  range  be- 
tween $2  and  $3  billion.  While  the  user 
charges  provided  for  in  the  bill  should 
cover  the  cost  of  ongoing  maintenance, 
some  outside  financial  assistance  must  be 
provided  for  rehabilitation. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  as  a 
seperate  companion  bill,  the  Railroad 
Revenue  Act  of  1974,  which  would  im- 
pose a  1-percent  tax  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  all  domestic  freight  ship- 
ments by  surface  freight  carriers — rail, 
track,  barge,  and  pipeline. 

The  tax  would  apply  to  shipments  by 
private  carriage  as  well  as  by  pubUc  car- 
riers. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  revenue,  from  this 
tax  from  public  carrier  shipments  alone 
would  be  around  $500  milUon  per  year. 
Applying  the  tax  to  private  carriage 
would  bring  in  at  least  another  $100 
milUon.  The  tax  would  end  after  6  years. 

This  type  of  tax  was  first  proposed  by 
the  Intersiate  Commerce  Commission  in 
early  1973.  In  justification,  the  Commis- 
sion stated: 

We  belie\e  that  (the)  tax  should  apply  to 
for-hlre  transportation  generally,  regardless 
of  mode.  This  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
an  unfair  imposition  on  the  railroads'  com- 
petitors. However,  we  think  that  further 
analysis  will  demonstrate  that  this  Is  not  the 
case.  The  tax  which  we  propose  would  be 
levied,  after  all,  on  the  user  of  transportation 
services,  not  on  the  carrier.  Every  user,  we 
are  convinced,  will  benefit  from  the  Improve- 
ment of  rail  service.  Even  If  he  does  not  use 
the  railroads  himself,  better  rail  transporta- 


tion will  mean  heightened  competition,  and 
the  result  should  be  higher  quality  service, 
at  competitive  rates,  for  all  modes.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  too,  the  imposition  upon  the 
raUroads  alone  of  a  tax  burden  sufficient  to 
fund  the  level  of  railroad  aid  that  is  needed 
ould  do  no  more  than  add  to  their  present 
^•■oblems.  Such  a  tax  would  have  to  be  a  rate 
of  three  or  four  percent  on  railroad  billing, 
and  the  result  could  only  be  diversion  of 
badly  needed  traffic  to  other  modes. 

I  concur  with  the  ICC's  reasoning. 
Every  shipper  of  freight,  regardless  of 
what  mode  he  uses,  is  ultimately  de- 
pendent upon  the  efficiency  of  the  entire 
cliain  of  distribution — from  raw  ma- 
terial to  finished  products — of  which  his 
shipment  is  a  part. 

Rail  transportation  is  an  essential 
element,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  in 
virtually  every  chain  of  distribution.  The 
quality  of  rail  transportation  in  many 
parts  of  the  covmtry  is  steadily  deterio- 
rating; a  major  cause  of  such  deteriora- 
tion is  deferred  maintenance  of  track 
and  roadbed.  Hence,  it  does  not  seem 
unfair  to  ask  shippers  by  all  modes  to 
make  a  very  modest  contribution  toward 
rehabilitation  of  the  railroads.  Expira- 
tion of  the  tax  after  6  years  assures  that 
it  would  not  liecome  a  permanent  sub- 
sidy. 

The  bill  contains  several  provisions  de- 
signed to  promote  rationalization  of  rail 
operations  by  encouraging  rail  carriers 
to  operate  over  Corporation  rail  lines 
other  than  those  they  previously  owned. 

Railroads  that  retained  their  own  lines 
would  have  to  maintain  their  trades  to 
the  required  standards  entirely  from 
their  own  resources,  and  would  have  to 
allow  others  to  use  their  tracks  upon  pay- 
ment of  just  compensation  fixed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  railroad  employees  who 
otherwise  might  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  various  trans£u;tions  the  bill  calls  for. 

I  believe  that  the  concept  of  public  ac- 
quisition and  maintenance  of  rsulroad 
tracks  and  roadbeds,  which  is  embodied 
in  this  legislation,  has  significant  advan- 
tages over  the  approach  taken  by  S.  3343 
of  providing  substantial  financial  assist- 
ance directly  to  the  railroad  companies: 

First.  A  publicly  owned  and  maintained 
rail  network  should  enable  us  to  have  the 
best  of  both  possible  worlds — elimination 
of  dupliacte  and  wasteful  tracks  and  fa- 
cilities inherent  in  the  present  ownership 
by  numerous  private  companies,  and  at 
the  same  time,  continuation  and  im- 
provement of  a  competitive,  privately 
financed  and  operated  rail  freight  sys- 
tem. 

Indeed,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  we 
could  end  up  with  more  competition  be- 
tween rail  freight  carriers  than  we  have 
today. 

While  S.  3343  provides  for  joint  use, 
past  experience  with  existing  trackage 
rights  arrangements  indicates  that  the 
owner  and  dominant  user  of  a  given  rail 
line  is  often  contentious  and  imcoopera- 
tive  toward  the  carrier  holding  trackage 
rights. 

Second.  Neutral  public  control  of  rail 
lines  would  eliminate  any  possibility  of 
sacrificing  maintenance  in  favor  of  divi- 
dends and/or  nontransportation  invest- 


ments. While  deferred  madntenance 
would  be  prohibited  under  S.  3343,  the 
Secretary  of  Tran^x)rtation  would  have 
to  maintain  constant  vigilance  in  order 
to  assure  compliance. 

Third.  The  uniform  user  charge  pre- 
scribed by  this  bill  will  convert  the  eco- 
nomics of  rural  rail  carrier  operations 
to  the  same  basis  as  rural  trucking 
operations. 

User  charges  paid  by  a  trucker  are 
3xactly  tiie  same  per  mile  of  operation 
regardless  of  whether  the  truck  is  run- 
ning on  a  rural  highway  or  a  liigh  den- 
sity urban  expressway. 

The  heavy  traffic  in  high  density  areas 
is  in  effect  subsidizing  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads  in 
rural  areas.  Many  rural  roads  would 
never  have  been  built  were  it  not  for 
this  cross-subsidy  concept,  for  the  traf- 
fic on  them  could  not  generate  sufficient 
funds  in  user  charges  to  pay  for  them. 

Yet  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  as 
much  as  is  feasible  to  ensible  rural  areas 
to  compete  economically  on  equal  terms 
with  urban  areas. 

Our  highway  financing  policies  serve 
that  vital  objective.  It  is  time  to  apply 
the  saune  principle  to  rail  transportation. 

Fourth.  The  public  funding  provided 
by  this  bill  would  flow  exclusively  to  the 
nonprofit  Federal  corporation  and  to  the 
States.  No  money  would  go  to  the  private 
rsulroad  companies. 

This  is  rather  ccwnplex  legislation,  and 
I  welcome  suggestions  and  comments 
from  my  colleagues.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  bill  provides  the  most  effective  meth- 
od yet  devised  of  providing  our  country 
with  the  modem,  dynamic  rail  system 
that  is  so  badly  needed. 


RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
wholeheartedly  as  a  sponsor  of  the  "Com- 
prehensive Right  to  Privacy  Act"  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  New  York  and  California.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  improvements  over  its 
predecessors,  which  I  also  supported.  Al- 
low me  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  has 
already  been  said  alx)ut  the  measure. 

On  February  6  of  this  year,  I  addressed 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  citizen  soli- 
tude. Referring  to  the  numlier  of  bills 
wliich  were  then  pending,  I  noted  that 
"none  deals  comprehensively  with  the 
problem  of  privacy."  This  bill  seeks  to 
remedy  that  deficiency  by  meeting  head- 
on  the  intrusions  into  our  private  lives 
which  result  from  the  collection,  storage, 
and  dissemination  of  personal  informa- 
tion. 

This  proposal,  if  enacted  into  law. 
would  cover  all  data  gathering  systems: 
whether  maintained  by  Federal,  State,  or 
local  governmental  agencies,  or  by  pri- 
vate, commercial  organizations.  It  would 
proiiibit  these  institutions  from  keepin? 
secret  files  on  individuals.  It  has  a  very 
limited  exception  for  news  reporting,  na- 
tional defense,  and  law  enforcement  files. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
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bill  is  that  it  controls  data  collection. 
Where  past  proposals  have  sought  only 
to  regulate  storage  and  dissemination  of 
information,  this  measure  begins  with 
the  proposition  that  data  not  collected 
cannot  be  subject  to  abuse.  The  bill  im- 
poses a  strict  standard  on  all  covered  or- 
ganizations respecting  the  kinds  of  per- 
sonal information  they  may  keep  on  in- 
dividuals. This  provision  should  put  a 
stop  to  the  indiscriminate  and  imneces- 
sary  acquisition  of  information  unre- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  the  agency 
desiring  It.  No  longer  will  these  institu- 
tions be  permitted  to  accumulate  data  of 
the  nice-to-lmow  but  not  essential 
variety. 

Closely  related  to  this  restriction  is 
the  requirement  of  the  bDl  that  neces- 
sary information  be  acquired  primarily 
from  the  Individual  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  file.  While  not  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting it,  the  measure  would  greatly 
curtail  fact-gathering  from  third  party, 
anonymous  sources.  And  when  an  indi- 
vidual is  legitimately  asked  to  furnish 
personal  Information,  the  proposal  would 
direct  the  fact-gatherer  to  inform  the 
subject  whether  the  data  must  be  given 
and  what  consequences  may  flow  from 
a  failure  to  do  so. 

Further  the  measure  has  provisions 
requiring  notification  to  the  individual 
that  a  file  is  kept,  and  allowing  that 
person  access  to  It  for  inspection,  cor- 
rection, or  revision  of  the  information 
contained  In  it.  It  restricts  dissemination 
of  such  data  and  imposes  civil  and  crim- 
inal penalties  for  those  who  violate  its 
proscriptions. 

Finally  I  should  observe  that  the  bill 
would  establish  a  Federal  Privacy  Board 
to  oversee  compliance  with  the  Act.  One 
of  Its  most  important  functions  is  to  col- 
lect and  publish  annually  a  Data  Base 
Directory  of  the  United  States  which 
would  list  the  "name  and  characteristics 
of  each  personal  information  system." 
•nils  requirement  would  go  a  long  way 
to  monitor  creation  and  operation  of 
data  banks.  Senator  Ervin's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  recently 
released  its  study  showing  that,  in  the 
Federal  Government  alone,  54  agencies 
reported  that  they  kept  848  data  banks 
containbig  over  1  billion  records. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  other  important 
provisions  in  tliis  comprehensive  bill. 
One,  for  example,  would  forbid  requiring 
the  disclosure  or  furnishing  of  a  person's 
social  security  niunber,  an  item  of  in- 
formation which  is  fast  becoming  the 
imiversal  identifier.  The  important  point, 
though,  is  that  this  measure,  if  passed, 
would  take  us  a  giant  step  forward  in 
protecting  the  right  of  privacy. 

The  proposal  is  being  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  I  pledge  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  see  that  this  bill  Is  considered 
with  dispatch.  I  shall  also  seek  to 
strengthen  it  wherever  possible.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  on  Judi- 
ciary to  join  me  in  this  effort. 
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THE  HIGHEST  IDEAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  (Mr.  RfsTENxowsKi) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  .  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  not  often  that  I  tak^  the  floor  to 
address  this  House  on  matters  imrelated 
to  the  legislative  issues  oflthe  day.  But 
today  I  would  like  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues of  an  incident  that,  though  tragic 
in  its  final  outcome,  is  a  ^ting  example 
of  the  inner  strength  of  otir  country  and 
its  people.  | 

The  American  National  ped  Cross  has 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  a  note- 
worthy act  of  mercy  undertaken  by  one 
of  my  constituents,  Joseph  L-  Calomino, 
a  corporal  in  the  Illinois  State  Police. 

On  February  18,  1974  Corporal  Calom- 
ino, trained  in  Red  Cross  first  aid,  left 
his  police  patrol  car  to  Investigate  an 
automobile  accident.  He  fgund  the  doors 
of  cne  of  the  automobile^  were  locked 
from  the  inside,  and  the  driver  was 
slumped  in  the  seat.  Corporal  Calomino 
removed  a  window  with  a  tnetal  bar  and 
extricated  the  apparently  lifeless  victim. 
He  then  began  immediately  to  admin- 
ister mouth-to-mouth  restiscitation  and 
continued  until  the  woinan  resmned 
breathing.  She  was  taken  Iby  ambulance 
to  a  hospital.  Although  tike  victim  suc- 
cumbed 6  days  later,  without  doubt 
Corporal  Calomino's  use  of  his  skills  and 
knowledge  sustained  her  life  until  medi- 
cal help  coiild  t>e  reached. 

For  this  valiant  effort.  Corporal 
Calomino  received  the  Red  Cross  Certi- 
ficate of  Merit,  the  highest  award  given 
by  the  Red  Cross  to  a  petson  who  saves 
or  sustains  a  life  with  the  use  of  his 
Red  Cross  skills.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  President  of  The  American  National 
Red  Cross,  George  M.  Hlsey  when  he 
states  that  this  action  escemplifies  the 
highest  ideal  of  the  concern  of  one  hu- 
man being  for  another  who  is  in 
distress.  I 

CONFLICT  OF  INTER^T  AT  FEO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenjpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vaitik)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  in 
the  Record,  page  H5490,  S  outlined  the 
poor  performance  of  the  top  oflQcials  at 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  In  resolving  an 
apparent  case  of  confii^t  of  interest 
within  their  agency.  With  ihe  able  assist- 
ance of  the  General  Accovnting  Ofifice,  I 
have  investigated  in  dettjil  the  case  of 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Bowen,  aH  employee  of 
the  Phillips  Petroleum  do.  From  June 
1973  to  May  1974,  Mr.  Bpwen  was  em- 
ployed as  a  petroleum  englieer,  first  with 
the  OflQce  of  the  Energy  Adviser  in  the 
Department  of  Treasury  and  then  within 
the  Federal  Energy  Office. 

The  specific  allegation  concerning  Mr. 
Bowen  involved  his  role  in  drafting  pro- 
pane gas  regulations  at  the  FEO.  Phillips 
is  one  of  the  largest  domestic  producers 
of  propane.  One  official  at  FEO,  Mr. 
David  Oliver,  has  indicated  that  Mr. 
Bowen  worked  long  and  hard  with  him 
in  developing  propane  relations. 

The  General  Counsel  ol  the  FEO,  Mr. 
William  N.  Walker,  in  a  memorandimi 
dated  April  8, 1974,  brougl  t  the  potential 


for  conflict  in  Mr.  Bowen's  c  ase  directly 
to  the  attention  of  William  i(imon,  then 
Administrator  of  the  FEO.  Mr.  Walker's 
memo  stated  in  part: 

18  use  208  declares  It  to  be  b  crime  (not 
a  clvU  offense)  for  an  officer  or  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Executive  BrancH  to  "partici- 
pate personally  and  substantiaDy  as  a  Gov- 
ernment officer  or  employee  through  decision, 
approval,  disapproval,  recomTnendation,  the 
rendering  o/  advice,  investigation  or  other- 
wise, m  a  Judicial  or  other  proceeding  •  •  • 
or  other  particular  matter  In  ^hlch,  to  his 
knowledge,  he  •  •  •  has  a  flnanelal  Interest." 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Bowen  might  only  make 
recommendations,  render  advk«,  or  make 
Investigations  at  the  direction  of  Mr.  John- 
son would  not  place  him  outside  the  reach 
of  the  statute.  Quite  the  contnry.  It  would 
place  him  squarely  within  thei  language  of 
the  sUtute  •  •  •.  j 

If,  Indeed,  the  nature  of  Mr.  Bowen's  du- 
ties has  changed  so  that  he  participates  In 
decisions  or  renders  advice  on  diatters  which 
have  a  direct  impact  upon  Phillips  Petro- 
leiun,  then  Mr.  Bowen's  actlvliles  would  be 
outside  the  guidelines  established  by  Mr. 
Johnson  In  Jiuie  and  would  violate  18  USC 
208.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  asl  Mr.  Bowen's 
Immediate  superior.  Is  In  the  pest  position 
to  assess  the  degree  to  which  Mr.  Bowen's 
duties  have  been  altered  by  virtue  of  the  cre- 
ation of  FEO  and  the  reg^atory  missions 
assigned  It.  j 

On  April  24, 1974,  Mr.  WaKer  sent  an- 
other memorandum  to  Dr.  John  Sawhill, 
concerning  the  Bowen  case.  In  that 
memorandum.  Mr.  Walker  aated: 

From  the  materials  developed  to  date,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  potential  conflict  prob- 
lem has  been  resolved  in  this  case.  I  there- 
fore reconunend  that  Inunedlate  considera- 
tion be  given  to  such  further  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  resolve  the  ma1«ter. 

Despite  this  additional  wairiing  it  does 
not  appear  that  Dr.  Sawhill  pursued  the 
recommendations  of  his  General  Coun- 
sel. What  is  more  disturbing  is  that 
there  is  little  Indication  that  Dr.  Sawhill 
even  acknowledged  the  potential  for  con- 
flict in  Mr.  Bowen's  employment. 

The  QAO  report,  which  I  have  submit- 
ted to  the  Record,  outline^  the  utterly 
unsatisfactory  way  in  whlish  the  FEO 
handled  the  Bowen  case.  But  now  even 
this  weak-kneed  explanation  by  FEO  of 
Mr.  Bowen's  activities  mu^t  be  called 
into  question.  T 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Mr. 
Bowen,  while  employed  at  ihe  Office  of 
the  Energy  Adviser  in  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  was  the  authpr  of  a  non- 
technical, policy-oriented  memorandum 
entitled,  "Distillate:  Probleijis  and  Solu- 
tions." The  clear  Intent  of  tlie  memoran- 
dum, wlilch  was  written  by  Mr.  Bowen 
for  William  Simon — then  chairman  of 
the  Oil  Policy  Committee,  the  predeces- 
sor of  FEO — recommends  policy  direc- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  shortage  of  dis- 
tillate oil  during  the  winter  of  1973-74. 
Specifically,  Mr.  Bowen's  n^emo  focuses 
on  the  relaxation  of  air  pollution  sulfur 
standards  and  the  allowance  by  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  of  passtlirough  on  all 
imported  distillate  oil.  Quoting  from  page 
4  of  this  extraordinary  document,  Mr. 
Bowen  recommends  to  Mr.  stmon: 

Therefore,  as  a  first  action,  We  should  rec- 
ommend that  the  EPA  relax  distillate  and 
residual  sulfur  standards  this  Winter. 

Distillate  from  foreign  sourdes  costs  more 
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than  domestic  distillate.  Therefore,  if  for- 
eign distillate  is  to  be  Imported  it  is  Im- 
perative than  an  economic  cUmate  be  created 
such  that  oil  companies  who  import  distil- 
late are  able  to  do  so  without  Incurring  & 
financial  loss.  Present  COLC  regulations  ptir- 
port  to  do  this.  However,  they  are  very  com- 
plex and  whether  they  do  this  In  fact  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Therefore,  as  a  second  action,  we  should 
recommend  that  the  COLC  revise  Its  regula- 
tions when  and  If  necessary  In  the  future 
to  permit  full  recovery  of  additional  costs 
by  Importers  of  petroleum  products. 

There  are  two  disturbing  facts  about 
this  memo.  First,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Mr.  Bowen's  activity  in  the  Treasury — 
and  persumably  at  FEO — was  definitely 
not  limited  to  giving  purely  technical  ad- 
vice, as  we  have  been  repeatedly  assured 
by  Dr.  Sawhill.  Second — and  this  Is  the 
most  alarming  matter — apparently  a 
wide  range  of  officials  at  FEO  were 
aware  of  Mr.  Bowen's  activity,  yet  failed 
to  pursue  the  conflict  question. 

Mr.  Bowen's  memo  was  routed  to  Mr. 
Simon  through  his  supervisor,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Johnson.  The  FEO,  in  defense 
against  the  allegations  of  conflict  in  the 
Bowen  case,  has  repeatedly  referred  to 
the  determination  of  Mr.  Johnson  as 
proof  that  the  conflict  question  was 
handled  adequately.  It  was  Mr.  Johnson 
who  wrote  Mr.  Bowen's  original  job  de- 
scription and  who  was  supposedly  in 
charge  to  assure  that  no  conflicts  with 
Mr.  Bowen  arose.  Now  we  see  from  this 
September  1973  memo  that  Mr.  Johnson 
apparently  was  not  a  very  active  watch- 
dog. 

What  is  perhaps  more,  surprising  is  tiie 
extraordinary  circulation  the  Bowen 
memo  received.  No  less  than  19  top  en- 
ergy policymakers,  aside  from  Mr.  Si- 
mon and  Mr.  Johnson,  received  copies  of 
the  Bowen  memorandum.  Included  in 
this  list  is  Dr.  Sawhill.  Receipt  of  the 
Bowen  memo  by  Dr.  Sawhill  calls  into 
serious  question  just  exactly  what  Dr. 
Sawhill  meant  when  he  told  Senator 
Abourezk  during  the  confirmation  hear- 
ings: 

I  am  not  familiar  with  Mr.  Bowen's  tech- 
nical advice  because  be  never  directly  pro- 
vided me  technical  advice.  He  provided  it  to 
people  who  were  working  for  me,  and  they 
assiired  me  he  was  not  providtag  technical 
advice  that  would  have  been  of  particular 
benefit  to  his  company  and  he  disqualified 
himself. 

At  best,  this  is  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tors of  FEA  in  dealing  with  conflict  ques- 
tions. At  worst,  it  is  an  indication  of  de- 
liberate deception. 

This  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  Bowen 
matter  underlines  the  vital  necessity  of 
imdertaking  continuous,  ongoing  over- 
sight of  our  energy  policymaking  to  in- 
sure that  this  policy  is  not  subverted  to 
the  narrow  interests  of  the  energy  in- 
dustry. Pious,  self-serving  rhetoric  by  ex- 
ecutive officers  is  no  substitute  for  con- 
gressional diligence.  I  am  outraged  by 
tills  memo.  It  appears  to  indicate  that 
our  Federal  energy  officials  have  been 
extremely  negligent  in  resolving  tliis 
grave  matter.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  which  has  been 
damaged.  It  is  the  integrity  of  a  Federal 


agency    that    has    been    called    Into 

question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  fun  text  of  Mr. 
Bowen's  September  28,  1973  memoran- 
dum: 

Memokandum 
To  WlUlam  E.  Simon. 
Thru  William  A.  Johnson. 
From  Robert  C.  Bowen. 
Subject.  Distillate:    Problems  and  Solutions. 

Distillate  imports  must  range  between 
650,000-1.000,000  barrels  per  day  during  the 
4th  Quarter  of  1973  and  the  1st  Quarter  of 
1974  In  order  to  avoid  shortages  of  this  prod- 
uct. Actions  necessary  to  encourage  this  level 
of  Imports  mclude  the  f ollowmg : 

1.  Relax  distillate  and  residual  fuel  sulfur 
standards  this  winter. 

2.  Insure  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
allows  fuU  ooet  pass-through  on  all  Im- 
ported distillate. 

3.  Implement  a  strong  advertising  program 
to  encourage  distUlate  conservation. 
Several  studies  have  been  done  which  form 
the  background  for  this  paper.  These  studies 
were  Treasury's  mput  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment's distillate  study.  This  backup  data 
are  available  to  interested  persons.  A  more 
complete  discussion  of  the  study  follows. 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  a  poten- 
tial distillate  shortage  this  winter.  Demands 
for  dlstilate  have  been  accelerating  due  to  ( 1 ) 
environmental  emission  standards  forcing  a 
shift  from  coal  to  residual  fuel  oil  to  distU- 
late fuel  oU,  (2)  shortages  of  natural  gas 
forcing  curtailments  a  portion  of  which  must 
be  replaced  with  distillate  fuel  oil,  and  (3) 
normal  growth  in  demand  for  traditional  dis- 
tillate customers.  Domestic  dlslUate  supply 
has  not  kept  pace  with  demand.  The  supply 
Is  limited  by  refining  capacity  and  untU  ad- 
ditional refinery  capacity  Is  constructed,  the 
shortfall  between  domestic  supply  and  de- 
mand will  continue. 

Forecasting  is  an  Imprecise  art  (or  science 
?).  Several  key  factors  which  must  be  con- 
sidered when  preparing  a  supply/demand 
forecast  for  petroleiun  products  are  outside 
the  control  of  the  oil  Industry  or  the  Federal 
Government. 

Any  single  point  forecast  has  the  Inherent 
risk  of  providing  a  false  degree  of  security 
since  the  forecast  is  dependent  upon  assump- 
tions about  these  uncontrolled  variables.  A 
more  reasonable  approach  might  be  to  esti- 
mate a  reasonable  upper  and  lower  bound  on 
these  uncontrolled  variables  with  the  resxUt 
that  the  forecast  is  expressed  as  a  range  In- 
stead of  a  single  point  estimate.  The  range 
approach  has  been  used  In  preparation  of 
these  forecasts. 

Optimistic  and  pessimistic  forecasts  have 
been  prepared  for  District  I-IV  and  District 
V  to  bracket  the  volume  of  Imports  needed 
to  balance  demand.  The  level  of  Imports  vras 
calciilated  to  be  that  quantity  of  Imports  re- 
quired to  Insure  that  stocks  do  not  fall  below 
minimum  levels. 

The  results  of  the  forecasts  are  summarized 
below : 

DISTHXATE  IMPORTS 

District  I-IV 

[In  thousands  of  barrels  per  day  (optimiatic- 
pessimistic)  ] 

Maximum  distillate  production 

in  winter: 
4th  quarter  1973  to  1st  quarter 

1974 670-783 

4th  quarter  1974  to  1st  quarter 

1975 898-1.042 

Maximum   gasoline   production 

all  year: 
4th  quarter  1973  to  1st  quarter 

1974 968-1,138 

4th  quarter  1974  to  1st  quarter 

1975 1,194-1.407 


Betrenl  key  variables  have  a  significant  ef- 
fect on  these  forecasts.  The  assumptions 
made  for  these  variables  are  discussed  below : 

CRtTDE  ETJNS 

Crude  rims  were  assumed  to  vary  between 
89  and  91%  of  capacity.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  crude  runs  have  been  consider- 
ably In  excess  of  this  level.  However,  me- 
chanical equipment  In  refineries  has  been 
pushed  to  meet  these  higher  levels  and  main- 
tenance of  the  equ^ment  has  been  post- 
poned. This  postponement  of  mamtenance 
and  pushing  of  equipment  wHl  result  In  ex- 
cessive downtime  during  the  next  six  months 
as  equipment  failures  occur  and  maintenance 
operations  can  no  longer  be  delayed.  In  addi- 
tion the  very  tight  supply  of  crude  oil  world- 
wide will  result  In  lost  crude  runs  due  to 
crude  unavallabUlty. 

oisTiLXATX  aanAtma 

Distillate  demands  wUl  be  strongly  af- 
fected by  the  volume  of  gas  curtailment 
and  requirements  to  meet  lower  emission 
standards.  DistUlate  demands  this  wmter 
are  forecast  to  mcrease  over  last  winter  by 
6.8 — 11.6%.  Given  a  fairly  low  growth  In 
demand  during  the  first  half  of  1973,  the 
6.8%  growth  rate  appears  more  likely. 

WEATKBt 

A  30  year  normal  weather  has  been  as- 
sumed. Direct  distUlate  demands  are  very 
sensitive  to  weather.  For  example,  an  In- 
dependent research  organization  has  esti- 
mated that  a  one  degree  day  change  from 
normal  In  District  I  Is  equivalent  to  70,000 
barrels  of  distillate  and  In  District  n  25,- 
000  barrels  of  distUlate.  In  addition,  natural 
gas  curtaUment  estimates  are  also  based 
on  a  normal  winter.  Therefore  If  the  winter 
Is  colder  than  normal,  two  factors  will  con- 
tribute to  an  mcrease  In  distUlate  demand: 
the  need  to  supply  direct  customers  and  to 
replace  additional  curtailments  of  natural 
gas. 

REFnTEST    TUELDS 

Normally  domestic  refiners  operate  to  yield 
maximum  gasoline  during  the  2nd  and  3rd 
quarters  and  maximum  distillate  diu-lng  the 
1st  and  4th  quarters  of  the  year. 

Two  sets  of  forecasts  have  been  prepared. 
One  set  assumes  domestic  refineries  operat- 
ing In  the  manner  described  above.  The  other 
set  assumes  domestic  refineries  operating  to 
yield  maximum  gasoline  year  around.  Under 
our  current  situation,  there  wlU  be  a  domes- 
tic shortage  of  both  gasoline  and  distillate, 
and  it  wlU  be  necessary  to  Import  both  In 
order  to  balance  demand.  However,  there 
are  only  limited  quantities  of  VS.  quality 
gasoline  available  from  European  and  Carib- 
bean refineries.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
down  stream  process  units  which  are  neces- 
sary to  manufacture  U.S.  specification  gaso- 
line are  not  normally  constructed  as  part  of 
these  refineries.  Distillate,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  produced  In  almost  all  foreign  refineries. 

One  possible  solution,  then,  to  meet  both 
gasoline  and  distillate  demands  would  be  to 
maximize  gasoline  production  all  year  and 
Import  greater  quantities  of  distUlate.  The 
difference  In  U.S.  refinery  operations  between 
max  gasoline  all  year  and  max  distillate  dur- 
ing the  winter  is  about  230,000  barrels  per 
day  on  an  annual  basis. 

Whether  or  not  U.S.  refineries  operate  on 
max  gasoline  or  max  distillate  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  U.8.  oil  Industry  to  Import 
large  vrtumes  of  gasoline  and  distillate  to 
meet  domestic  demands  In  the  short  term. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not  have  cen- 
tred over  all  factors  affecting  Imports  of  prod- 
ucts, but  certain  actions  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  necessary  to  encourage  Im- 
pc»l8. 

Most  Imported  product  must  come  from 
the  Caribbean  or  Europe  stoce  these  are  the 
areas  In  proximity  to  the  Uj8.  with  signif- 
icant amounts  of  refining  capacity.  Caribbean 
refineries  are  for  the  most  part  operating  near 
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capacity  while  Europe  does  have  some  sur- 
plus refining  capacity. 

Distillate  produced  In  Europe  generally 
contains  more  sulfur  than  allowed  for  VS. 
consumption.  Therefore  in  order  to  be  able 
to  purchase  large  volumes  of  European  distil- 
late it  will  be  necessary  to  relax  distillate 
sulfiur  standards  to  the  level  of  the  dlstlUate 
pool  in  Europe.  A  separate  study  has  been 
completed  which  estimates  the  distillate  pool 
sulfur  level  in  Europe.  This  study  Indicates 
that  the  pool  sulfur  level  Is  about  .6%  sul- 
fur compared  with  U.S.  standards  ranging 
from  .2  Co  to  .6%  sulfur  depending  on  loca- 
tion. If  the  sulfur  standard  In  the  U.S.  Is  not 
relaxed,  only  very  limited  quantities  of  dis- 
tillate will  be  available  for  purchase;  certain- 
ly not  sufficient  to  meet  our  Import  needs. 

Low  sulfur  content  levels  required  for  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  result  in  much  distUlate  being 
blended  Into  residual  fuel  oil  to  produce  a 
material  which  meets  sulfur  standards.  Re- 
laxing sulfur  standards  on  residual  fuel  oil 
would  Increase  Its  availability  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  amount  of  distuiate  re- 
quired for  blending,  thereby  increasing  dis- 
tillate sxipplies. 

Therefore,  as  a  first  action,  we  should  rec- 
ommend that  the  EPA  relax  distUlate  and 
residual  sulfur  standards  this  winter. 

Distillate  from  foreign  sources  costs  more 
than  domestic  distillate.  Therefore,  If  for- 
eign distUlate  is  to  be  Imported  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  an  economic  climate  be  created  such 
that  oU  companies  who  import  distillate  are 
able  to  do  so  without  inciu'ring  a  financial 
loss.  Present  COLC  regulations  purport  to  do 
this.  However,  they  are  very  complex  and 
whether  they  do  this  in  fact  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Therefore,  as  a  second  action,  we  should 
reconunend  that  the  COLC  revise  its  regxUa- 
tions  when  and  if  necessary  in  the  future  to 
permit  full  recovery  of  additional  costs  by 
Importers  of  petroleum  products. 

The  quickest  way  to  make  additional  dis- 
tillate available  Is  to  use  less.  A  very  strong 
conservation  program  is  needed  immediately. 
Unfortunately,  conservation  of  energy  re- 
quires changes  In  life  styles  and  habits.  A 
strong  motivation  is  necessary  to  cause  these 
habits  to  change.  In  the  short  term,  perhaps 
anxiety  is  the  most  useful  and  effective  moti- 
vation. A  strong  advertising  campaign  by 
prominent  Government  offlclsds,  perhaps  In 
concert  with  the  oil  Industry,  Is  the  most 
effective  means  of  getting  this  message  to  the 
public. 

Therefore,  as  a  third  action,  we  shoiUd 
recommend  the  Immediate  creation  of  a 
strong  effective  advertising  campaign  to  pro- 
mote energy  conservation. 

Long  term  actions  to  solve  product  short- 
ages have  already  been  started.  These  actions 
Include  finding  additional  domestic  reserves 
of  oU  and  gas  and  construction  of  additional 
domestic  refinery  capacity.  We  should  in- 
sure  that  adequate  Incentives  are  established 
to  encourage  these  actions  and  that  any  re- 
maining disincentives  are  removed. 

Even  if  all  the  above  short  term  actions 
were  taken,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  ade- 
quate distUlate  supplies  are  available  In 
Europe  for  Importation  this  winter.  A  cur- 
taUment  of  international  crude  oU  produc- 
tion would  seriously  reduce  available  Euro- 
pean product  supplies.  European  countries 
may  restrict  exports  of  products  either  be- 
cause of  a  fear  of  product  shortages  in  Europe 
or  in  retaliation  for  the  TJJ3.  restricting  ex- 
ports of  certain  agricultural  commodities  or 
fuel  oU  Itself.  In  fact  some  European  coun- 
tries are  already  restrlctmg  exports. 

A  very  brief  study  has  been  done  which 
Indicates  that  B^uropean  distUlate  supplies 
are  tight.  This  suggests  we  may  have  diffi- 
culty obtaining  necessary  imports  from 
Europe. 

The  possibility  of  maintaining  maximum 
gasoline  production  in  U.S.  refineries  has  al- 


ready been  discussed.  U  refiners  did  main- 
tain maximum  gasoline  runs  and  if  the  ad- 
ditional quantities  of  distillate  were  avaU- 
able  for  Import,  the  result  would  be  only 
limited  supply  problems  for  dl^iUate  this 
winter  and  gasoline  next  summer.  The  risk, 
however,  is  that  if  domestic  refiners  con- 
tinue maximum  gasoline  production  this 
winter  and  If  distillate  imporls  are  not 
available  then  the  distillate  situation  this 
winter  wlU  worsen. 

Because  It  seems  more  impbrtant  for 
people  to  be  warm  than  mobU«  ,  I  do  not 
recommend  that  refiners  stay  oq  maximum 
gasoline  production  this  winter. 


VICTORY  FOR  TENA]  ITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempon .  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  t  le  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koc^h)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yeslberday,  on 
behalf  of  several  colleagues  of  [he  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committe;,  Messrs. 
Fatjntroy,  Hanley,  McKnmEir,  Parren 
Mitchell,  Moakley,  Rees,  Stark,  and 
Andrew  Young,  I  oflfered  an  amendment 
to  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  to  make  the  new  Federal  housing 
programs  more  equitable  for  moderate- 
and  low-income  families.  I  ara  delighted 
that  the  members  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee accepted  our  cont^tion  that 
the  rents  proposed  in  the  bill  were  too 
high  for  those  who  can  least  atford  them. 
I  am  pleased  that  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashley)  and  I  were  able  to  develop  a 
substitute  amendment  which  aQows  lower 
and  moderate  income  families  to  pay  less 
rent.  J 

The  adoption  of  my  amencknent  is  a 
major  victory  for  tenants.        T 

The  amendment  will  make  the  new 
section  23  leased  housing  program  more 
consistent  with  existing  public  housing 
regulations  by  requiring  that  a  family 
pay  15  to  25  percent  of  its  gr^ss  income 
for  rent,  rather  than  the  20  io  25  orig- 
inally in  the  bill.  I  first  proposed  making 
the  range  15  to  20  percent,  t  accepted 
Mr.  Ashley's  substitute  flgurQs  of  15  to 
25  percent  in  the  interest  of  compromise 
and  insuring  the  amendment's  accept- 
ance. ] 

I  found  the  substitute  accoitable  be- 
cause, in  some  cases,  the  25  percent  upper 
limit  may  be  needed  to  prevent  evictions 
where  operating  costs  and  fair  market 
rents  rise  but  subsidy  funds  a^-e  not  Im- 
mediately available.  As  the  Sponsor  of 
the  amendment,  I  want  the  legislative 
histoi-y  to  clearly  state  that  ithe  upper 
limit  will  only  be  used  in  extreme  circum- 
stances. ! 

Under  the  traditional  but  lihased  out 
public  housing  programs,  the  pill  allows 
a  minimum  rent  of  10  percerit  of  gross 
income  and  a  maximum  rent  of  25  per- 
cent of  adjusted  income,  allowing  for 
deductions  including  medical  expenses, 
children,  and  the  like.  Not  onfc^  does  the 
bill  replace  traditional  public  Housing,  as 
well  as  current  income  adjustments,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  unconscionably  re- 
quires lower  income  familieaj  who  will 
rely  on  the  new  section  23  wogram  to 
pay  disproportionately  higher  tents  than 


they    would 
housing. 


under    traditio: 


al    public 
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A  family  with  four  children,  $50  in 
medical  expenses,  and  an  income  of  $3,- 
000  now  pays  a  maximum  rent  o  I  $400  a 
year,  or  $33.33  a  month,  or  13  pe  rcent  of 
their  gross  income  in  rent. 

Under  the  bill  as  formerly  written,  this 
family  will  pay  between  $200  and  $350 
more  rent  a  year,  and  between  $17  and 
$27  more  each  month.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, this  family  will  pay  between  $4 
and  $27  more  per  mopth,  not  as  low  as 
public  housing  but  at  least  closer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  231,000  persons 
in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  who 
live  in  substandard  housing  who  need 
new  section  23  assisted  housing.  In  Los 
Angeles,  there  are  597,000;  in  Milwaukee, 
98,000;  in  Des  Moines,  17,000;  in  Atlanta, 
91,000;  and  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area,  over  1  million.  j 

In  fact,  across  the  country,  according 
to  a  recent  joint  M.I.T. -Harvard  study, 
in  urban  and  rural  areas  alike  there  are 
13  million  families  who  need  siibsidized 
housing.  I 

Sad  to  note,  the  Banking  and  CJurrency 
Committee's  report  on  this  legislation 
says  that  the  highest  proportional  rent 
will  be  paid  by  the  elderly.  This  i£  hardly 
fair.  T 

Lower  income  families  obviouky  can- 
not afford  the  higher  rents.  Iflwe  had 
passed  our  only  housing  bill  without  this 
amendment,  we  would  have  pldced  un- 
bearable burdens  for  living  in  federally 
assisted  housing  on  those  who  jean  af- 
ford them  least. 

One  member  of  the  Banking  ssid  Cur- 
rency Committee  pointed  out  that  his 
total  yearly  housing  maintenance  cost 
for  his  Washington  home  of  $4,500 — 
comparable  to  rent — amotmted  to  10 
percent  of  his  gross  annual  income. 
Twenty-five  percent  would  have  been 
over  $11,000,  and  the  Congressiian  em- 
phasized he  could  not  afford  oils.  Yet 
this  is  the  percentage  of  income  we  are 
asking  the  poor  to  pay.  | 

I  urged  support  of  this  amendment,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  have  been 
grossly  unfair  to  discriminate  so  de- 
cidedly against  those  in  section  23  leased 
apartments  as  opposed  to  those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  accommodated  in  pub- 
lic housing,  since  the  people  involved  in 
both  are  of  the  same  economic  class. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  the  assistance 
of  the  following  people  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  preparation  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  necessary  background  ma- 
terials: Carol  Bernstein,  Clara  pox,  and 
Nancy  LeBlanc,  New  York  Coalition  to 
Save  Housing;  Mary  Nenno  aiid  Tom 
Duval,  National  Association  of  {Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Officials;!  Bessie 
Economou,  National  Housing  I  Confer- 
ence; Rev.  Robert  Johnson,  l^terreli- 
gious  Housing  Coalition;  RevJ  Joseph 
Merchant,  United  Church  of  Christ; 
Gushing  Dolbeare,  Ad  Hoc  Low  Cost 
Housing  Coalition  and  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action;  and  Dennis  O 'Toole, 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

In  addition,  for  their  fair,  ofbjective, 
and  thorough  preparation  of  language 
and  other  information,  I  want  to  thank 
three  highly  competent  congressional 
stsiff  members:  George  Gross,  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
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mittee;  Larry  Filson,  legislative  counsel; 
and  Henry  Schechter,  senior  specialist 
in  housing  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  Record  an  im- 
portant backgroimd  paper  on  Households 
Living  in  Deprivation,  prepared  by  the 
Librai-y  of  Congress,  which  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  need  across  the  country  for 
low-cost   housing. 

HCCSEHOLDS    LrVING    IN    DEPRIVATION 

(By  Henry  B.  Schechter) 
In  its  recently  published  study  of  "Amer- 
ica's Housing  Needs:  1970  to  1980,"  >  the 
Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
compiled  data  on  the  number  of  households 
living  under  conditions  of  bousing  depriva- 
tion. Housing  deprivation  was  defined  to  in- 
clude one  or  more  of  the  foUowlng  three 
conditions : 

(1)  occupancy  of  a  physically  inadequate 
unit  that  lacks  complete  indoor  plumbing 
facilities,  or  that  has  all  plumbing,  but  the 
heating  is  inadequate  for  the  local  climate,  or 
that  has  aU  plumbing  and  adequate  heating 
but  Is  In  a  dilapidated  condition; 

(2)  "overcrowded" — a  household  consist- 
ing of  at  least  3  persons  and  having  1 .5  per- 
sons per  room; 

(3)  "high  rent  burden" — a  household  with 
an  Income  of  under  $10,000  consisting  of: 

(1)  a  two-or-more -person  household  with 
head  less  than  age  65,  paying  more  than  25 
percent  of  Income  for  rent; 

(U)  a  single-person  household  paying 
more  than  35  percent  of  income  for  rent; 

(111)  a  two-or-more-person  household  pay- 
ing more  than  35  percent  of  Income  for  rent. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  definitions  and 
data  from  the  1970  Census  of  Housing,  the 
foUowlng  numbers  of  households  Uving 
Tinder  conditions  of  housing  deprivation, 
relative  to  the  total  number  of  households, 
were  found,  for  the  United  States  and  for 
metropolitan  areas : 


United  States  or 
metropolitan  area 


Total 
number  of 
households 


Living  in  housing 
deprivttion 

Percent        Number' 


United  SUtes 63,400,000 

Selected  areas : 

Akren,  Ohio 206,344 

Atlanta,  Ga 429,369 

Baltimore.  Md 623,523 

Boston,  Mass_ 859,736 

Buflalo,  N.Y 418,255 

CMeaie,  IN 2,182,394 

dov^nd.  Ohio 650. 138 

Dwvar,  Colo 392, 101 

Detroit.  Mich 1, 266,  S85 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 240, 730 

Hartford,  Coitn 206,  SIS 

LesAMatn,C«li(...  2,430,822 

MlamiTFla 428,826 

Milwaukee,  Wis 432,678 

New  Orleans,  La....  314,418 

New  York,  N.Y 3, 876, 503 

PMadelphia,  Pa....  1,480.191 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 759,174 

San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  Calif....  1,085,512 
Washington,  O.C....  898,496 
Des  Moines,  Iowa...  93,415 


>20.6      13,100,000 


18.9 

38,999 

21.2 

91,026 

19.4 

120.963 

26.9 

231,269 

26.6 

111.256 

29.4 

641,624 

20.6 

133.928 

23.8 

93,320 

19.7 

249, 517 

17.1 

41, 165 

23.2 

47,981 

24.6 

597,982 

33.9 

145, 101 

22.7 

98,218 

29.9 

94,011 

28.0 

1, 085, 421 

20.0 

296.038 

a  4 

162,463 

24.6 

267,036 

21.2 

190,481 

18.7 

17,469 

>  Derived  from  other  data  shown. 

>  AU  except  for  United  States,  derived  from  other  data  shown. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BsoTZMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AsENDs),  after  3:30  pjn.,  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


1  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Harvard  University,  "America's  Housing 
Needs:  1970  to  1980."  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. December,  1973.  Chapter  4. 


Mr.  Kkichtjm  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
JoHNsoK  of  Colorado) ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ktros  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CNeh-l)  ,  after  5  pjn.,  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Bafalis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arenos)  ,  from  6  pjn.,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  20  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day, June  24,  1974. 

Mr.  SHonp.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoLDWATEB,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoNEs  of  Oklahoma)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsPiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiAGd,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  in  one  instance,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  immediately  following 
his  amendment  to  H.R.  15472  on  page 
49  following  the  peri(xl  on  line  21. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  remarks 
of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  on  the  Food 
Stamp  amendment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  and 
to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Shrtver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  MiZELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNET. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pettis  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Du  Pont. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material:) 


Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  YO0NG  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Dimgell. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Studds  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Owens  in  fU'e  Instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  mstances. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3581.  An  act  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind  to  provide  for  a 
strenthening  of  the  program  authorized 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H-B.  1376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  B 
Riddle;  and 

H3.  15124.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
93-333  to  extend  for  an  additional  twelve 
months  (ur.Ul  July  1,  1975)  the  eligibility 
of  supplemental  security  Income  recipients 
for  stamps. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  9  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
untU  McHiday,  June  24.  1974.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2477.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  statement  tn  sup- 
port of  the  bill  (HJt.  1S231)  to  provide  for 
Increased  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

2478.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  notice  of  the  transfer 
of  funds  between  subdivisions  of  the  ^pro- 
prlatlon  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  "Operation 
and  maintenance.  Air  Force."  pursuant  to 
tlUe  in  of  PubUc  Law  93-338;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

2479.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  notice  of  his 
Intention  to  exercise  his  authority  under  sec- 
tion 614(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  (1)  to  obligate  Interna- 
tional NarcotlCB  Control  Funds  without  re- 
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gard  to  the  provisions  of  section  103  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1974;  and  (3)  to  transfer  a 
portion  of  the  unobligated  balance  of  funds 
available  in  fiscal  year  1974  for  security  sup- 
jKtrting  assistance  to  Bgypt  for  mlnesweeplng 
and  ordnance  disposal  in  the  Suez  Canal  to 
ship  clearance  activities  In  the  canal,  pur- 
suant to  section  652  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  [22  U.S.C.  3411];  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

RECCIVEO   FaOM   THE   COMPTaOIXEB    Oeneral 

2480.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  Defense's  Project 
Reflex:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  or  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1188.  Resolution  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  H.R.  15544.  A  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
Independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Bept.  No.  93-1134).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  13276.  A  bill  to  provide  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  approach  to  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-1135).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1061.  Joint  resolution 
making  further  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  for  the  Veterans"  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-1136).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  11144.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  enable  the  Naval  Sea 
Cadet  Corps  to  obtain,  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  obsolete  and  sur- 
plus naval  material;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-1137).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  8591.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  to  the  active  list  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  of  certain  Reserves  and 
temporary  officers;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-1138).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  15572.  A  bUl  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  for  space,  science,  vet- 
erans, and  certain  other  Independent  execu- 
tive agencies,  board,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, and  offlcee  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-1139).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiMORAM)  : 

H.R.  15546.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  nations  allied  or  associated  with  the 
United  States  in  World  War  1  or  World  War 
IX;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  ARCHER  (for  hi  Qself,  Mr. 
BATrMAN,  Mr.  Brotrux  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Dan  Daktel,  Mr.  Davis 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Aisheb,  Mr. 

GRAT,  Mr.  HlXSTOSKI,  Mv.  MxntTHA, 
Mr.  RtEGLE,  Mr.  RoBiNsdN  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  RooNET  of  Peinsylvanla, 
and  Mr.  Sttjcket)  :  | 

H.R.  15646.  A  biU  to  amend  tne  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provlda  a  limited 
exclusion  of  capital  gains  realized  by  tax- 
payers other  than  corporations  onlsecurltles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIESTER:  J 

H.R.  15547.  A  bill  to  prohibit  tie  mUltary 
departments  from  using  dogs  In  connection 
with  any  research  or  other  activities  relating 
to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ESCH:  I 

H.R.  16548.  A  bill  to  discourage:  the  use  of 
painful  devices  in  the  trapping  tof  animals 
and  birds;  to  the  Committee  or  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  16549.  A  bill  to  amend  1  he  Marine 
Mtnunal  Protection  Act  of  1972  n  order  to 
prohibit  the  Issuance  of  gener  il  permits 
thereunder  which  authorize  th*  taking  of 
marine  mammals  in  connection  ("with  com- 
mercial fishing  operations,  and 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
HJi.    15660.   A  bill  to   amend 
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title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Aci  to  provide 
a  more  effective  administration  of  profes- 
sional standards  review  of  healtU  care  serv- 
ices, to  expand  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  activity  to  Include  re- 
view of  services  performed  by  or  in  feder- 
ally operated  health  care  Institutions,  and  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  niedlcal  rec- 
ords; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  md  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER  (for  hhna  Jlf  and  Mr. 

MOLLOHAN)  : 

HJl.  15551.  A  bill  to  provide  l)r  the  reg- 
ulation of  surface  coal  mining  op  eratlons,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  grants  to  States  to  encouraj  e  the  State 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mlnii  ig,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 

H.R.  15552.  A  bill  to  amend  t'le  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Developn>ent  Act  to 
establish  a  loan  Insurance  program  for  cat- 
tle, hog,  and  poultry  producers  and  feeders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.! 

HJl.  15553.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  profile  that  In- 
mates of  county  homes  and  slml  iar  institu- 
tions for  the  elderly  who  are  con  rlbutlng  to 
their  own  support  and  malnteiance  may 
qualify  for  supplemental  secul  Ity  Income 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 

H.R.   15554.  A  bUl  to  enable 
dvicers  to  establish,  finance,  and] 
coordhiated  program  of   researc; »,  producer 
and  consumer  education,  and  pfomotion  to 
improve,  maintain,  and  develop 
cattle,  beef,  and  beef  products;  fo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Ml-.  SATTERFIELD: 

H.B.  15555.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  tl  e  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  Prof essl  mal  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  to  rev  lew  services 
covered  under  the  medicare  aid  medicaid 
programs;  to  the  Conunlttee  oi  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP: 

HJl.  15556.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provile  that  the 
1974  Increases  In  social  security  fa  snefits  shall 
be  disregarded  In  determining  an 
eligibility  for  supplemental  seen  rlty  income 
benefits,  and  to  provide  that  eupport  and 
maintenance  furnished  a  menta  !ly  retarded 
Individual  living  In  another  per  on's  house- 
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hold  shall  not  constitute  Income  to  him  for 
supplemental  security  income  bene  at  ptu-- 
poses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  an4  Means. 
HJl.  16557.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  ]  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $4,800  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  Increases  under  the  auton  atlc  ad- 
justment provisions)  is  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefit  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia     (for     himself     and     Mrs. 

SCHROEDER)  : 

H.R.  15558.  A  bill  to  amend  title  )  0  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  prohibit  the 
exclusion,  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex  pf  wom- 
en members  of  the  Armed  Forces  frt>m  duty 
involving  combat;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  16669.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6051  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer)E  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.         [ 

By  Mr.  POAGE  (for  himself,  ^fr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Berg^ano,  Mr. 
Bovim,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  S(Ir.  Den- 
holm,  Mr.  FiNDLET,  Mr.  Fc^EY,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  f ones  of 
Tennessee,       Mr.      Madigati',       Mr. 
Mathis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Maxne,  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Qose,  Mr. 
SiSK,  Mr.  Stubblefield,  Mr!  Thone, 
Mr.  ViooRrro,  and  Mr.  WampIer)  : 
H.R.   16560.   A  bUl   to  provide  temporary 
emergency  financing  throtigh  the  establish- 
ment of  a  guaranteed  loan  program  for  live- 
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stock  producers;  to  the  Committee 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBOBN: 
H.R.  16661.  A  bUl  to  incorporate 
submarine  veterans  of  World  War  I^;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.   16562.  A  bUl  to  provide  greater  se- 
curity for  the  U.S.  passport;  to  the 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.B.  15563.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a 
of   assisting   State  governments   in 
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program 
reform- 
ing their  real  property  tax  laws  t6  provide 
relief  from  real  property  taxes  for  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  6  2;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylv^inla: 

H.R.  15664.  A  blU  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cuf-rencv. 

H.R.  15666.  A  bill  to  provide  th^  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  rev- 
enues, except  in  time  of  war  or  grav<  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress,  aind 
to  provide  for  systematic  reducti^  of  the 
public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  '  Vays  and 
Means. 

H.R.  15566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Ir  come  tax 
relief  for  small  businesses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  16667.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  t  ansfer  of 
atomic  technology  to  foreign  powsrs  with- 
out the  express  approval  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Joint  Comjiittee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  MARAZITI: 

H.R.  15568.  A  bill  to  amend  th !  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  insurance 
Act.  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  llank  Act, 
to  require  depository  institutions  to  notify 
owners  of  time  certificates  of  depKJiit  which 
are  automatically  renewable  of  that  fact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C  jmmittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Peni  sylvanla : 

HJl.  16669.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Wisconsii  i : 

H.R.  15570.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Fedi  iral  char- 
ter to  the  American  Political  Items  CoUec- 
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tors.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  16672.  A  bUl  making  apprc^rlatlons 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  other  Independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

ByMr.  JARMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1076.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United     States     relative     to     neighborhood 

schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  1077.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  to  provide  that  appropriations 

made  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 
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Its  revenues,  except  In  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency;  and  to  provide  for  the  sys- 
tematic paying  back  of  the  national  debt;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VIGORTTO: 

H.J.  Res.  1078.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  an  amendment  to 
the  compact  between  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  relating 
to  Pymatunlng  Lake;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUBER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dehwinski)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  550.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  proposed  request  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment release  two  Imprisoned  Ukrainian  In- 
tellectuals; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

502.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  the  "Sail  on  Washing- 
ton" of  fishermen  of  the  Atlantic  Coast;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER  Introduced  a  blU  (H.R. 
15571)  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Veronica  Ojeda 
de  Calvo,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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INDEPENDENCE  CELEBRATION 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Dr.  Kevin  Cahill,  an  observant 
and  compassionate  physician,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  small,  and  I  fear  somewhat  ne- 
glected island  nation  of  Mauritius  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  an  area  of  growing  strate- 
gic concern  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  establish  a  naval  base  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  a  plan  objected  to  by  some 
nations  in  the  region  including  Mauritius. 

Since  this  nation's  independence  in 
1958,  U.S.  aid  to  Mauritius  has  totaled 
$9.7  million  through  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Only  $35,000  is  earmarked  for  Mauritius 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of 
food  assistance. 

Because  Mauritius  has  been  without 
the  presence  of  an  American  ambassador 
for  nearly  a  year,  I  wish  to  share  with 

my  colleagues  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Cahill  on  the  occasion  of  that  nation's 
Independence  celebration.  Here  is  the 
letter  I  received  from  the  doctor: 

Dear  Congressman  Caret:  Mauritius  lies 
In  the  Indian  Ocean,  some  1200  miles  off  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  and,  of  significance  to- 
day. Just  north  of  Diego  Garcia,  a  small  island 
where  a  major  naval  base  Is  currently  under 
construction  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  somewhat  unusual  for  a  private  citi- 
zen to  be  Invited  as  a  Guest  of  Honor  at  the 
National  Independence  Day  of  a  nation,  but 
the  newly  Independent  lands  of  Africa  are 
not  bound  by  the  protocol  of  older  govern- 
ments. I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Mauritius,  Sir  Seewosa- 
gar  Ramgoolam,  for  a  number  of  years.  This 
remarkable  man,  a  physician  who  directed 
the  Mauritian  Independence  Movement  In 
London  in  the  1940s  and  returned  to  lead  his 
country  to  freedom  in  1968,  directs  the  na- 
tion's activities  from  a  colorful  tropical  city. 
Port  Louis. 

President  Nyere  of  Tanzania  attended  the 
National  Independence  Day  ceremonies.  Eng- 
land was  represented  by  Baroness  Jennie  Lee, 
the  widow  of  Aneurln  Bevan,  the  Common 
Market  by  their  Chief  of  Cabinet,  and  Russia 
by  a  large  delegation  including  an  admiral, 
a  general,  and  there  were  two  Russian  naval 
vessels  in  the  harbor.  Regrettably — it  seems 
to  me — the  United  States'  presence  at  the 
ceremony  was  so  inconspicuous  as  to  be  bare- 
ly noticeable. 


The  last  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Mauritius  departed  in  June  1973,  and  a  re- 
placement was  not  made  until  March  19th 
of  this  year,  and  is  not  expected  to  arrive 
until  June — a  leadership  absence  of  one  year. 
It  seems  an  unfortunate  hiat\is,  particu- 
larly at  this  time,  since  there  is  currently 
great  interest  and  obvious  concern  among 
the  nations  of  the  Indian  Ocean  regarding 
America's  decision  to  build  a  large  naval  base 
in  the  area.  There  have  been  vociferous  ob- 
jections by  India,  from  a  number  of  the 
African  nations  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  from  Mauritius.  As  a  physician  it  may 
not  be  my  role — nor  do  I  have  the  necessary 
"knowledge"  now — to  comment  adequately 
on  the  wisdom  of  this  decision.  Certainly, 
however.  It  would  have  seemed  Judicious  for 
the  United  States  to  at  least  have  maintained 
a  presence  in  the  area.  One  lesson  of  Mr. 
Kissinger  must  surely  be  that  nothing  is 
gained  by  closing  doors,  and  that  aU  sides 
stand  to  profit  from  continuous  exchange  of 
ideas  and  information.  Our  absence  from 
the  Mauritian  scene  today  should  be  cor- 
rected, and  the  reasons  for  this  defect  of  al- 
most a  year  should  be  Investigated  and 
remedied  so  that  such  a  performance  does 
not  occur  again. 

In  several  lengthy  conversations  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  with  various  Ministers 
of  his  Government,  the  following  major 
problems  were  noted  over  and  over  again: 

(A)  The  necessity  to  diversify  the  economy 
from  a  single  crop  (sugar),  and  assistance 
to  accomplish  this  Is  eagerly  sought.  For 
example,  the  Prime  Minister  specifically  re- 
quested the  possible  expansion  of  "food  for 
work"  programs  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  small  industries  and  buildings.  The 
total  population  of  Mauritius  is  about 
800,000  and  the  Island  covers  only  some 
750  square  miles.  The  largest  city,  the  Capi- 
tal, has  130,000  population,  and  the  major 
industry  of  Mauritius  Is  sugar,  accounting 
for  at  least  80  percent  of  foreign  investment. 
Smaller  industries  Include  tea  planting,  light 
manufacturing  plants. 

(B)  The  Inability  of  the  present  economic 
structure  to  provide  employment  of  young 
intellectuals. 

(C)  There  has  been  no  medical  research 
done  in  Mauritius  in  recent  years.  A  Com- 
monwealth Medical  Conference  In  1971  re- 
viewed some  of  the  basic  health  needs  of 
Mauritius,  but  these  conclusions  were  based 
on  no  solid  data.  There  have  been  no  health 
surveys.  The  major  disease  problems — as 
viewed  by  the  local  physicians — are  parasitic 
anemia  and  malnutrition,  but  diabetes  and 
asthma  are  also  significant  causes  of  death 
and  disability.  The  need  for  a  population  con- 
trol program  was  noted  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions by  the  Prime  Minister.  There  are 
virtually  no  library  facilities  for  the  medical 
profession. 


There  are  some  290  doctors  In  Maviritlus  of 
whom  90  have  been  trained  in  Ireland;  the 
next  largest  number  received  their  education 
in  Russia,  and  others  come  from  various 
Commonwealth  countries,  particularly  India. 
The  "brain  drain"  is  a  major  problem  at  the 
professional  level  and  there  Is  hesitancy  re- 
garding encouragement  of  advanced  train- 
ing in  nations  such  as  the  United  States  or 
England  for,  these  students  too  frequently 
do  not  return  home. 

The  Prime  Minister  also  speclficaUy  asked 
for  help  in  developing  the  local  university. 
SpecificaUy  he  noted  the  need  for  expansion 
of  the  agricultural  and  engineering  faculties. 

Even,  to  a  new  arrival,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
whole  health  care  delivery  scheme  must 
eventually  be  re-structured,  and  the  basis 
for  this  will  have  to  be  the  determination 
of  problems,  the  definition  of  available  re- 
sources and  the  establishment  of  priorities. 
For  example,  there  Is  a  magnificant  new  na- 
tional hospital,  but  dispensary  care  In  the 
rural  areas  seems  strikingly  lacking.  Prenatal 
and  antenatal  care  is  not  a  strong  point. 
Adequate  diagnostic  and  laboratory  facilities. 
Including  radiology,  are  lacking. 

The  problem  of  malnutrition  is  very  Im- 
pressive in  an  Island  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  most  fish -laden  waters  Imaginable. 
Retraining  of  dietary  habits  rather  than 
Importation  of  high  protein  foods  may  be 
necessary.  Even  much  of  the  available  food, 
however,  in  the  Island  appears  destined  only 
for  the  booming  tourist  facilities  rather  than 
to  the  open  market.  There  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral and  wide-spread  complaints  regarding 
artificially  high  prices  of  fish  and  other 
staple.  Indigenous  products.  There  might  be 
a  fruitful  effort  on  the  part  of  an  Advisory 
Board  to  help  the  nation  alter  their  crop 
cycle  and  thereby  Improve  the  nutritional 
status  of  the  population. 

In  addition,  I  would  suggest  as  feasible, 
Initial  steps  towards  assisting  Mauritius  de- 
velop a  health  program  the  authorization  for 
the  Tropical  Medicine  Section  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service's  Center  for  Disease 
Control,  under  Dr.  Irving  Kagan,  to  cooper- 
ate In  a  broad,  but  rapid,  survey  of  the  In- 
fectious diseases  in  Mauritius  with  a  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  parasitic  Illnesses  of 
man  and  animals.  Such  a  program  could  be 
combined  with  a  nutritional  survey.  That 
this  might  well  provide  a  method  for  a  bet- 
ter utilization  of  our  American  Embassy  re- 
sources is  suggested.  Any  moves,  obviously, 
are  predicated  on  the  understanding  that 
the  very  first  thing  Is  to  have  an  Ambassador 
on  the  scene,  and  to  make  our  great  nation's 
presence  at  least  known. 

American  charitable  foundations  with  an 
Interest  In  the  developing  world  might  well 
assist  the  budding  university,  particularly  m 
the  fields  of  medicine,  agriculture,  and  engi- 
neering. Such  help  Is  required  and  requested. 
FinaUy,    supporting    the   economic   develop- 
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ment  and  growth  of  Mauritius,  psotlcularly 
m  light  manufacturing  and  with  fisheries, 
might  be  encouraged  through  the  vehicle  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
programs. 

Sincerely, 

KrviN  M.  Cahtt.l,  MH. 


EMERGENCY    AID    TO    LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCERS  AND  FEEDERS 


HON.  WILEY  INAYNE 

OF   lOIWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  30, 
1974,  I  introduced  H.R.  15137,  a  bill  to 
provide  emergency  credit  to  hard- 
pressed  family  livestock  producers  and 
feeders  caught  in  the  present  livestock 
price  collapse.  I  am  reintroducing  this 
legislation  again  today  with  24  of  my 
colleag\ies  joining  as  cosponsors.  Hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  on  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 
and  Grains  for  June  25  and  26.  I  hope 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
the  full  House  will  act  swiftly  and  re- 
sponsibly to  approve  this  urgently  needed 
emergency  loan  legislation.  Without  it, 
I  am  convinced  that  many  of  our  estab- 
lished farmer-feedei-s  will  be  imable  to 
obtain  the  credit  necessary  to  continue 
their  livestock  operations  and  in  some 
instances  will  be  forced  out  of  any  type 
of  agricultural  activity  whatsoever. 
Many  family  size  producers  have  seen 
equity  that  has  taken  a  lifetime  to 
build  up  wiped  out  in  recent  months. 
Their  local  credit  sources  are  no  longer 
able  to  provide  these  livestock  feeders 
with  loans,  as  they  too  have  reached 
the  limit.  Unless  additional  financing 
becomes  available  within  the  next  30 
days,  thousands  of  family  feeders  will 
be  forced  into  liquidation.  My  bill  au- 
thorizes operating  loans  for  family  feed- 
ers at  5^2  percent  to  a  maxim'om  of 
$250,000.  It  guarantees  bank  loans  when 
available  and  also  provides  for  insured 
loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration at  a  $250,000  maximum.  This 
emergency  loan  authority  would  run  for 
1  year  with  loan  recipients  having  up  to 
5  years  to  repay  their  loans.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  support  either  this  bill  or 
any  other  bill  which  will  meet  the  desper- 
ate need  for  emergency  credit  which 
confronts  family  cattle  feeders  and  pork 
producers  today.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  H.R.  15137  be  set 
forth  at  this  point  in  today's  Record. 

H.R.  15137  foUows: 

H.R.  15137 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 

Rural  Development  Act  to  establish  a  loan 

Insurance  progrnm  for  livestock  producers 

and  feeders 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  artd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Subtitle  D"  In  the  center  head- 
ing Immediately  preceding  section  331  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subtitle  E",  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  subtitle  C  the 
following  new  subtitle: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Substitute  D — ^lioan  Insiirsn<)e  for  LlTestock 
Producers  and  Feeders 

"Sec.  331.  (a)  For  » i>erlod  o^  <m«  year  from 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Uveatock 
Producers  and  Feeders  Act  of  1974,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Insure  loans  made  by  a  lender 
other  than  the  United  States,  or  made  by  the 
Secretary  and  sold  to  such  lender,  to  a  bor- 
rower In  the  United  States  «^o— 

"(1)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  Untted  States; 

"(2)  is  or  has  been  engagfd  in  livestock 
producing  and  feeding  operaltons  to  an  ex- 
tent and  in  a  manner  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  necessary  to  assure  reasonable 
prospects  of  success  in  llveslock  producing 
endeavors  financed  by  loans  Insured  under 
this  subtitle; 

"(3)  is  unable  to  obtain  bu£  iclent  credit  to 
finance  his  actual  needs  in  th(  i  livestock  pro- 
ducing business  at  reasona  }le  rates  and 
terms,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
considering  prevailing  private  and  coopera- 
tive rates  and  terms  in  the  co  mmunity  In  or 
near  which  the  applicant  resid  es  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time; 

"(4)  has,  U  he  has  receiv*  1  previously  a 
loan  insured  under  this  subt  itle,  performed 
successfully  the  terms  of  sue]   loan;  and 

"(S)  Is  not  an  operator  oi  a  commercial 
feedlot. 

"(b)  Loans  insured  unde)  this  subtitle 
must  be  expended  for  the  pui  ;>oee  of  financ- 
ing the  normal  operations  of  producing  and 
feeding  livestock  by  the  borroiyer  whose  loan 
is  being  Insured. 

"Skc.  832.  (a)  Subject  to  Ibe  approval  of 
the  county  conimlttee,  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 352,  the  amount  of  anf  loan  Insured 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  (determined  by 
the  lender  but  in  no  case  shall  such  amount 
exceed  $250,000.  [ 

"(b)  The  period  of  repayment  of  any  loan 
insured  under  this  subtitle  spall  not  exceed 
five  years.  I 

"Sec.  333.  (a)  The  Secretlry  shall  frmn 
time  to  time  establish  the  int^est  rate  which 
may  be  paid  by  borrowers  oil  loans  insured 
under  this  subtitle,  but  sucn  rate  shall  not 
exceed  5.5  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  it 
necessary  that  a  lender  be  pdld  a  higher  in- 
terest rate  on  a  loan  than  la  to  be  paid  by 
the  borrower  on.  such  loan  in  order  fat  the 
Secretary  to  be  able  to  enter  Into  a  contract 
of  Insurance  with  a  lender  ^tb  reelect  to 
such  loan,  the  Secretary  may  bontract  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  k^terest  rate  to 
be  paid  by  the  borrower  aAd  the  interest 
rate  to  which  the  lender  is  tofbe  entitled  un 
der  such  contract. 

"Szc.  334.  (a)   The  Secretaky  shall  deter- 
mine whatever  security  he  qeems  necessary 
for  the  obligations  entered 
connection   with   locuis  lnsu|ed 
subtitle. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  inter  into  any 
security  instrument  in  connei  tion  with  loans 
insured  under  this  subtitle;  whenever  prac- 
ticable he  shall  provide  that  a  ich  Instrument 
constitutes  a  lien  running  to  the  United 
States  even  though  the  not  }s  are  held  by 
lenders  other  than  the  Unite  d  States. 
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"Sec.  335.  In  any  case  in 
rower  receives  the  loan  insi^red 
subtitle  in  installment 
retary  shall  specify  In  any 
connection  with  such  loan  th^t 
er  shall  receive  no  such 
xire  by  the  borrower  to 
the  terms  of  such  loan 

"Sec.  336.  The  Secretarj-  Is 

"(1)   to  make  agreements 
the   servicing   of   loans   ln8u(«d 
subtitle  and  to  purchase 
conditions  and  terms  as  he 
and 

"(2)  to  retain   out  of  payments 
borrower  a  charge  at  a  rate 
Insurance  agreement  applica|>le 

"Ssc.  337.  Any  contract 
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to  the  loan. 

Insurance  ex- 


ecuted by  the  Secretary  under  ^hls  subtitle 
shall  be  an  obligation  supported  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  State*  and  in- 
oontestable  except  for  fraud  ot  misrepresen- 
tation of  which  the  holder  has  actual  knowl- 
edge. 

"Sec.  338.  (a)  The  borrower  ]ot  any  loan 
insured  under  this  subtitle  shill  pay  such 
fees  and  other  charges  as  the  Secretary  may 
require.  i 

"(b)  Such  borrower  shall  prepay  to  the 
Secretary  as  escrow  agent  such  tfixes  and  in- 
surance as  the  Secretary  may  |require  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  1  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

"Sec.  339.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
Livestock  Feeders  Insurance  Fund  (herein- 
after in  this  subtitle  referred  to  ae  the  'fund' ) 
which  shall  lie  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  the  discharge  of  obliga- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  thii  subtitle. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  trans- 
fer assets  from  the  Agriculture  Credit  In- 
surance Fund,  described  Ui  seiitlon  309,  to 
the  fund  if  he  determines  that  such  trans- 
fer Is  necessary  to  establish  tlie  insurance 
program  created  by  this  subtltl{^ 

"(c)  Moneys  in  the  fund  nof  needed  for 
current  operations  shall  be  dep^ited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  or  invested  in  direct  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  obllgfitlons  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States,  liie  Secretary 
may  purchase  with  money  in  t|ie  fund  any 
notes  issued  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  money  for  thejfund,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  issue 
notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  hecessary  for 
discharging  obligations  under  ibis  subtitle, 
and  he  may  make  and  issue  siich  notes  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  t^e  insurance 
program  created  by  this  subtltl^.  Such  notes 
shall  be  In  such  form  and  denominations 
and  have  such  maturities  and  1^  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  piay  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taklhg  Into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  average  maturities  of  loans  insured 
under  this  subtitle.  The  Secrdtary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  purchase  any  ]iotes  of  the 
Secretary  Issued  hereunder,  a)  id,  for  that 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  issued  under  the  Sesond  Liberty 
Bond  Act  and  the  purposes  for  which  such 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  euch  Act  are 
extended  to  Include  the  purcllase  of  notes 
issued  by  the  Secretary  hereuhder.  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sale)  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  dotes  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transaotlons  of  the 
United  States.  ] 

"(e)  Notes  and  security  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  In  connection  with  Ipans  insured 
under  this  subtitle  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  f imd.  Notes  may  be  held  lin  the  funcL 
and  collected  in  accordance  wit|i  their  terms 
or  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  jwlth  or  with- 
out agreements  for  Insurance  tfiereof  at  the 
balance  due  thereon,  or  on  sucb  other  basis 
as  the  Secretary  may  determide  from  time 
to  time.  All  net  proceeds  from]  such  collec- 
tions. Including  sales  of  noted  or  property, 
shall  be  deposited  in  and  becope  a  part  of 
the  fund. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  defeosit  in  the 
fund  any  charges  collected  for  l()an  insurance 
services  provided  by  the  Secretaffy  under  this 
subtitle  as  well  as  charges  assessed  tor  losses 
and  costs  of  administration  in  connection 
with  Insuring  loans  under  this  subtitle. 
"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  utUlBe  the  fund— 
"(1)  to  make  loans  which  cqn  be  insured 
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under  this  subtitle  whenever  he  has  reason- 
able assurance  that  they  can  be  sold  without 
undue  delay,  and  he  may  sell  and  msure  such 
loans; 

"(2)  to  pay  amounts  to  which  the  holder 
of  Insured  notes  is  entitled  on  loans  insured 
accruing  between  the  date  of  any  payments 
by  the  borrower  and  the  date  of  transmittal 
of  any  such  payments  to  the  holder,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  payments  other 
than  final  payments  need  not  be  remitted  to 
the  holder  until  due  or  until  the  next  agreed 
remittance  date; 

"(3)  to  pay  to  the  holder  of  Insured  notes 
any  defaulted  installment,  or  upon  assign- 
ment of  the  note  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Sec- 
retary's request,  the  entire  balance  due  on 
the  loan; 

"(4)  to  purchase  notes  in  accordance  with 
contracts  of  Insurance  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary; 

"(5)  to  make  payments  in  compliance  with 
the  Secretary's  obligations  under  contracts  of 
Insurance  entered  into  by  him; 

"(6)  to  pay  taxes,  Insurance,  prior  liens, 
and  expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  ad- 
justments in  connection  with  the  application 
and  transmittal  of  collections  or  necessary  to 
obtain  credit  reports  on  applicants  or  bor- 
rowers, plus  expenses  for  necessary  services. 
Including  commercial  appraisals  and  loan 
servicing  and  consulting  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses and  advances  authorized  in  section 
355(a)  of  this  Act  In  connection  with  loans 
Insured  under  this  subtitle;  such  items  may 
be  paid  in  connection  with  guaranteed  loans 
after  or  in  connection  with  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary  of  such  loans,  or  of  the  security 
Of  such  loans  after  default,  to  an  extent 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  United  States; 

"(7)  to  pay  the  difference  between  Interest 
payments  by  borrowers  and  interest  to  which 
Insured  lenders  are  entitled  under  contracts 
of  Insurance  entered  into  by  the  Secretary 
\inder  section  333(b) ; 

"(8)  to  pay  the  Secretary's  costs  of  admin- 
islatitlon  of  the  program  authorized  under 
this  subtitle,  including  costs  of  the  Secretary 
incidental  to  Insuring  loans  under  this  sub- 
title; and 

"(9)  to  perform  any  other  act  authorized 
by  this  subtitle.". 

(b)  Sections  331  through  344  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
and  all  references  thereto,  are  redesignated 
aa  sections  351  through  364,  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Live- 
Stock  Producers  and  Feeders  Act  of  1974". 


LEWIS  FLYERS  WIN  NATIONAL 
BASEBALL  CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  na,iNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  oflfer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Lewis  University  Fly- 
ers, a  baseball  team  from  my  home  dis- 
trict in  Illinois,  for  winning  the  National 
Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
1974  championship. 

The  Flyers  won  the  title  last  Friday  by 
beating  Sam  Houston  State  in  the  final 
game  of  the  18th  annual  NAIA  World 
Series  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Special  con- 
gratulations are  due  to  Coach  Gordie 
Gillespie,  a  three-time  NAIA  Coach  of 
the  Year,  who  has  led  the  Flyers  to  hun- 
dreds of  wins. 

Victory  Is  especially  sweet  since  the 
team  narrowly  missed  the  title  in  1966. 


I  am  sure  that  everyone  familiar  with 
the  Flyers  is  as  proud  as  I  am  of  their 
winning  performance  and  I  wish  the 
team  many  more  chfunpionship  seasons. 

"Hie  following  is  an  SMScount  ot  the 
title  game  that  was  published  in  the 
Joliet  Herald-News: 

Lewis  Nation's  Best 
(By  Dave  Parker) 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Lewis  University  is  the 
1974  NAIA  baseball  champion. 

The  title  came  Friday  evening  at  Phil 
Welch  Stadium  as  the  Flyers  scored  a  run 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth  inning  for  a  3-2 
come-from-behind  win  over  Sam  Houston 
State  in  the  final  game  of  the  18th  Annual 
NAIA  World  Series. 

Lewis  ended  the  season  45-14  and  was  4-1 
In  the  double -elimination  World  Series. 

The  victory  was  sweet  revenge  for  Coach 
Oordle  Gillespie's  Flyers  since  Sam  Houston 
knocked  oS  Lewis  6-1  earlier  this  week. 

Walt  Onysio  started  the  winning  rally 
when  he  reached  base  on  an  error.  Onysio 
went  to  third  when  Steve  Verban  hit  a  dou- 
ble to  center  field. 

Then  winning  pitcher  Tom  Brennan 
(12-1),  who  won  three  of  Lewis'  four  games 
and  was  voted  the  tournament's  most  valua- 
ble player,  hit  a  sacrifice  fly  to  right  field 
which  drove  home  the  winning  run. 

It  was  a  big  victory  for  OUIespie,  who  was 
recently  inducted  into  the  NAIA  Hall  of 
Fame.  Lewis  has  won  more  than  500  games 
under  the  supervision  of  OUIespie,  three- 
time  NAIA  Coach  of  the  Year.  Lewis  finished 
second  in  the  tournament  in  1966. 

"No  question  about  it,  this  is  my  most  sat- 
isfying win,"  said  Gillespie.  "We  had  to  bat- 
tle all  the  way,  were  up  to  the  task  and  were 
ready. 

"I  thought  Butch  Markelz,  who  started  for 
us  tonight,  turned  in  a  fantastic  perform- 
ance. He  was  wUd  in  the  first  inning,  but  be 
really  got  tough  in  the  later  Innings.  What 
can  you  say  about  Brennan?  He  has  to  be 
one  of  the  best  pitchers  in  America  today." 

Markelz,  who  walked  three  batters  and  al- 
lowed two  hits  in  Sam  Houston's  two-run 
first  inning,  was  almost  unhlttable  the  rest 
of  the  way. 

Markelz  was  relieved  by  Brennan  who 
struck  out  the  first  batter  he  faced,  then  in- 
tentionally walked  a  batter  before  forcing 
Steve  Maas  to  ground  into  a  force  play  to 
end  the  inning. 

"My  arm  was  not  sore  at  all,"  said  Mar- 
kelz after  the  game.  "I  threw  a  couple  of 
good  pitches  in  the  first  inning,  but  the  ump 
called  them  balls.  I  thought  I  threw  a  pretty 
good  game  and  when  I  needed  the  strikeouts 
I  got  them. 

"Our  catchers.  Rich  Baranak  and  Mike 
Del  Oallo,  called  a  fine  game.  It's  nice  to  have 
a  guy  In  the  bullpen  like  Tom  (Brennan)." 

Brennan,  who  opened  Lewis'  tournament 
with  a  4-1  win  over  High  Point  of  North  Car- 
oline, was  the  Flyers'  winning  pitcher  In 
their  6-3  semi-final  win  over  Point  Park  of 
Pittsburgh. 

"What  can  you  say  about  Brennan?"  said 
Lewis'  Assistant  Coach  Tony  Delgado.  "Not 
many  pec^le  know  this,  but  Tom  is  a  fine- 
hitting  pitcher.  He  produced  the  sacrifice 
fiy  for  us  right  when  we  needed  It. 

"Markelz  hurled  a  great  game.  It  was 
for  all  the  marbles  and  Markelz,  like  the 
rest  of  the  team,  was  up  to  the  task.  It's 
Lewis'  first  national  championship  in  any- 
thing and  it  feels  great.  This  is  my  third  time 
here  and  we  took  all  the  marbles." 

Onysio  got  Lewis'  first  hit  with  one  out  in 
the  fourth  Inning,  a  double.  He  scored  in 
Ste-e  Verban's  single. 

The  Flyers'  tied  the  game  in  the  sixth  and 
All -America  first -baseman  Ray  Crowley 
slammed  a  415-foot  triple  to  center  field  and 
came  home  in  Onysio's  sacrifice  fly  to  right. 


Lewis  won  the  championship  under  adver- 
sity as  regular  shortstop  Jim  Alesslo  missed 
the  World  Series  due  to  a  band  injury  sus- 
tained on  a  fishing  trip. 

Making  the  all-tournament  team  along 
witb  Brennan  were  Crowley  and  Baranak. 

Lewis'  title  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
only  national  tecon  crowns  ever  won  by  a  Jo- 
liet-area  representative. 


BULGING  CHEESE  STOCKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGE31  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  America's  dairymen  are  right 
now  in  the  middle  of  a  perilous  period. 
They  are  facing  rapidly  increasing  feed 
and  production  costs,  lower  prices  for 
their  products,  and  a  lack  of  sympathy 
from  consumers  who  pay  retail  prices 
not  reflective  of  the  lower  amoimt  paid 
the  farmer  at  the  beginning  of  the  chain. 

Perhaps  the  most  severe  crisis  for 
dairy  farmers  has  been  the  cheese  situ- 
ation. Sadly,  they  have  been  victimized 
in  large  part  by  administration  policies. 
The  Government,  instead  of  increasing 
cheese  imports  last  summer  when  the 
cheese  industry  recommended  it,  did  not 
get  around  to  acting  on  the  recommenda- 
tion imtil  U.S.  cheese  production  was  at 
its  seasonal  peak.  These  imports,  which 
I  have  consistently  opposed,  have  not 
driven  retail  cheese  prices  down  as  the 
administration  has  predicted.  Rather, 
they  have  succeeded  only  in  creating  an 
incredibly  large  cheese  siuplus — one  so 
great  that  some  processors  are  being 
forced  out  of  business  and  others  are 
telling  farmers  they  will  not  accept  their 
milk. 

An  editorial  in  the  June  13,  1974,  She- 
boygan, Wis.,  Press  provided  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  cheese 
crisis.  As  it  pointed  out,  "everything 
went  wrong  at  once."  The  editorial,  which 
follows,  detailed  the  factors  involved,  as 
well  as  a  recent  step  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  reduce  the  glut  of  cheese 
we  have  today : 

Bttlcinc  Cheese  Stocks 

In  an  effort  to  explain  the  recent  20  per 
cent  drop  in  wholesale  cheese  prices  from  the 
recent  peak  to  below  the  support  level,  a 
cheese  Industry  official  has  said  that  every- 
thing went  wrong  at  once. 

That  is  why  cheese  stocks  on  May  1,  the 
latest  date  for  which  figures  are  available, 
totaled  401  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  62 
per  cent  from  stocks  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  This  amount  of  cheese  was  almost  a 
fourth  of  last  year's  total  U.S.  cheese  produc- 
tion of  1.67  billion  pounds. 

No  wonder  the  cheese  warehouses  have 
been  bulging. 

Norman  Fischer,  a  staff  reporter  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  has  given  as  good  an 
explanation  of  the  situation  as  we  have  seen 
anywhere.  He  writes  that  more  and  more 
dairymen  channeled  their  milk  into  cheese 
production  last  year  under  the  lure  of  unusu- 
ally high  prices  for  manufacturing  milk 
which  followed  less  consumer  resistance  to 
cheese  prices  than  to  bottled  milk  prices. 
Cheese  used  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  milk  supply  in  1973.  passing  for  the 
first  time  butter's  share  of  the  supply,  now 
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17  per  cent.  In  the  1960s,  Just  12  i)er  cent  of 
the  milk  supply  went  Into  cheese. 

Fischer  explains  that  the  momentum  gen- 
erated In  1973  carried  over  Into  this  year. 
For  example,  American  cheese  production 
totalled  666  million  pounds  through  April, 
an  Increase  of  24  per  cent  trom  the  like 
period  in  1973.  April  production  of  178  mil- 
lion pounds  was  a  record  for  that  month  and 
up  17  per  cent  from  last  year. 

Furthermore,  in  re^onse  to  an  Increase  in 
Import  quotas  ordered  by  President  Nixon, 
nearly  100  million  povmds  of  Cheddar  cheese 
were  coming  into  this  country  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year.  Mr.  Fischer  reijorts 
that  the  cheeae  industry  recommended  the 
Increase  in  imports  last  summer.  But  the 
government's  action  was  too  late,  with  ♦^he 
result  that  Imports  began  arriving  just  about 
the  time  U.S.  cheese  production  was  in  a  sea- 
sonal peak. 

There  was  another  factor.  Consumer  de- 
mand for  cheese  declined  as  meat  prices  be- 
came lower.  There  was  less  use  of  cheese  as 
a  meat  substitute.  However,  some  industry 
officials  believe  consumer  demand  will  perk 
up  when  lower  retail  prices  of  cheese  become 
wlde^read. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  cheese  last 
year  was  a  record  high — 13.5  pounds.  There 
have  been  predictions  that  per  capita  con- 
sumption will  reach  IS  pounds  in  1975. 

Some  help  in  reducing  the  glut  of  cheese 
has  been  assured  by  Secretary  Earl  Butz  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultxire.  The  depart- 
ment will  buy  processed  cheese  under  the 
dairy  price  support  program.  As  much  proc- 
essed cheese  as  possible  will  be  purchased 
and  used  for  the  school  lunch  program.  The 
decision  is  welcomed,  because  much  of  the 
overs upply  of  cheese — an  estimated  500  mil- 
lion pounds  in  Wisconsin — is  in  barrels,  and 
It  Is  from  these  stocks  that  processed  cheese 
Is  made. 


PEOPLE  ARE  GETTING  THE  MES- 
SAGE "DEMOCRATS  OPPOSE  RE- 
FORM" 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  those  who  are  so  con- 
fidently hoping  to  capitalize  aa  the 
Watergate  affair  this  fall  should  first  of 
all  put  their  own  house  in  order. 

The  House  of  Representatives  badly 
needs  reorganization,  especially  in  the 
outdated  Jurisdictional  divisions  among 
its  committees.  The  bipartisan  Boiling- 
Martin  Committee,  after  studying  the 
question  for  14  montlis.  came  out  with  a 
comprehensive  and  carefully  framed  plan 
(H.  Res.  988  >  for  achieving  the  needed 
modernization. 

As  we  all  know  by  now.  by  some  com- 
plicated legerdemain,  that  report  is  now 
being  worked  over  behind  closed  doors 
by  a  Democratic  Caucus  subcommittee — 
presumably  to  make  sure  that.  If  reor- 
ganization occurs  at  all,  it  will  not  change 
the  House  in  the  least  little  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people, 
with  their  usual  good  sense,  tend  to 
evaluate  the  stewardship  of  their  elected 
officials  without  regard  to  what  party 
they  represent.  They  expect  the  House  to 
work  more  effectively  than  it  has  in  the 
past,  and  they  will  know  who  to  hold 
responsible    if    we    do    not    bring    the 
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Boiling-Martin  plan  to  the  4oor  and  act 
upon  it. 

In  a  recent  commentary,  the  Des 
Mc^nes,  Iowa.  Registo*  put  ^e  issue  with 
admirable  candor:  i 

If  the  Democrats  hope  to  sh^w  the  public 
something  better  than  secret  government  by 
pressiu-e  groups,  they  bad  better  revive  the 
Boiling  plan  and  push  it.  The  voters  are  not 
going  to  turn  automatically  to  Democrats 
Just  because  of  the  Watergate  corruption. 

They  want  something  better,  not  Just  the 
same  old  stuff  under  another  pturty  name. 

The  complete  editorial,  "Democi'ats 
Oppose  Reform,"  follows: 

Democrats  Oppose  Kl  posm 
President  Nixcm's  release  of  a  partial  tran- 
script of  the  White  House  tape  recordings  on 
Watergate  so  dominated  the  ni  »ws  last  week 
that  little  attention  was  paid  to  a  vote  by 
Democrats  In  the  U.S.  House  a  ;alast  reform 
erf  that  body.  | 

The  Democrats  are  hoping  ttt  capitalize  on 
Watergate  in  a  big  way  In  the  elections  this 
year  and  in  1976.  They  are!  out  making 
speeches  about  open  government,  clean  gov- 
ernment and  making  Congress, effective  as  a 
brake  on  excessive  executive  ppwer. 

How  disillusioning  it  is,  therefore,  to  see 
the  Democratic  Caucus  of  the  Souse  voting 
111  to  95  against  a  proposal  to  shake  up  the 
moss-bound  committee  structure. 

Last  Thursday  the  House  Democrats  met  to 
consider  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees,  headed  by  Hepresentative 
Richard  Boiling  (Dem..  Mo.). I  Iowa  Repre- 
sentative John  Culver  (Dem.)  1^  a  member  of 
the  Boiling  committee,  who^  bipartisan 
membership  unanimously  backed  its  reor- 
ganization plan.  I 

But  the  moss-backs  who  wanl  to  keep  their 
present  conunlttee  chairmansoips  and  their 
reins  of  power  defeated  the  refbrmers.  House 
Speaker  Carl  Albert  supports  tine  Boiling  plan 
and  spoke  in  favor  of  it  in  thf  caucvis.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusetts also  spoke  for  the  refprms.  But  the 
party  of  liberalism  and  reform  Irejected  their 
advice.  J 

It  wasn't  a  conservatlve-llbeikl  split.  It  was 
a  clear  case  of  those  who  hove  the  power 
(and  the  lobbyists  who  worV  with  them) 
wanting  to  keep  it.  For  examble,  the  noted 
liberal  Representative  Leonor  Bullivan  from 
Boiling's  home  state  exposes  |he  committee 
shakeup.  Why?  Because  she  it  chairman  <tf 
the  Committee  on  Merchant!  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  which  would  lose  pa«ver  under  the 
revision  plan.  | 

Much  of  her  political  support  comes  from 
labor  unions,  and  the  powerful  piarlne  unions 
are  opposed  to  the  Boiling  pliin  for  "their" 
conunlttee.  Originally,  the  plaA  was  to  scrap 
this  committee,  and  in  the  prasent  prt^osal, 
its  jurisdiction  would  be  cut  jin  half. 

Opposition  by  the  AFL-Ciolwas  the  main 
reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Boiling  plan  in 
the  caucus.  Business  lobbies  In  general  did 
not  fight  it  as  labor  did.  Evea  some  "public 
interest"  lobbies  which  felt  jthey  had  es- 
tablished themselves  with  certain  commit- 
tees also  opposed  reform.  1 

In  the  reform  p(an,  many  itanding  com- 
mittees would  be  altered  to  conform  to  mod- 
ern legislative  Issues  and  al  more  logical 
breakdown.  A  new  committee  pn  energy  and 
the  environment  would  have  control  of  nu- 
clear power  and  the  Navy's  petroleiim  re- 
serves. The  Joint  Committee  ^n  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  do 
not  view  these  proposed  cba|iges  kindly. 

In  addition  to  breaking  up  |)ld  power  alli- 
ances, the  committee  plan  wa|ild  limit  each 
member  to  one  major  committee,  such  as 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  or  ilppropriations. 
A  member  might  also  serve  or  a  lesser  com- 
mittee. 

The  Boiling  committee  alsd  made  recom- 
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mendatlons  for  strengthening  th»  oversight 
functions  of  the  House.  Congressman  Culver 
was  especially  influential  in  this  matter.  He 
argued  that  Congress  needs  to  etaluate  the 
laws  It  passes  and  get  rid  of  ineffective  or 
obsolescent  ones. 

In  the  caucus  last  Thursday,  the  Boiling 
committee  and  the  House  leadership  were 
the  victims  of  a  power  play.  Supporters  oi 
the  reform  were  cut  short  on  speaking  time. 
They  were  denied  a  record  vote,  and  the  vote 
against  the  reform  was  in  secret. 

Boiling  believes  the  opponents  of  the  re- 
fcHrm  will  lose  in  the  end,  because  o(  the 
hypocritical  and  undemocratic  methods  they 
tised.  The  plan  was  ttimed  over  to  a  special 
committee  (loaded  with  opponents  of  re- 
form) which  is  to  report  back  tojthe  cauciis 
by  July. 

If  the  Democrats  hope  to  showj  the  public 
something  better  than  secret  government  by 
pressvtre  groups,  they  had  better  revive  the 
Boiling  plan  and  push  it.  The  voters  are  not 
going  to  turn  automatically  to  Democrats 
just  because  of  the  Watergate  corruption. 

They  want  something  better,  not  just  the 
same  old  stuff  under  another  pafty  name. 


THE  PRICE  OP  OIL  AN]  >  GAS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESKN  TATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  price 
of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  has  received 
much  attention  in  our  press  and  in  the 
Congress.  Advocates  of  "price  rollbacks" 
have  been  vocal  in  promoting  their  views. 
This  entire  issue  of  cost  needs  examina- 
tion. An  article  in  the  Midland  Reporter- 
Telegram  of  Midland,  Tex.,  provided 
some  very  pertinent  information  regard- 
ing the  price  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
when  compared  with  other  commodities. 
I  enter  this  article  in  the  Con(:ressional 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Crude  Bakgaim  Compared  to  Tomato  Jttice 

Frank  Ittner,  long-time  Midland  geologist 
and  oil  operator.  In  pointing  out  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  Interest  lately  in  the 
price  of  crude  oil  and  natural  ga^,  says  "the 
consensus  of  the  reports  aired  by  the  media 
has  tended  to  show  that  the  priceii  are  exorbi- 
tant and  should  be  rolled  back.' 

"It  is  interesting  to  compare  ';he  price  of 
crude  oil  and  gasoline,''  he  said,  "  to  the  price 
of  other  liquid  commodities"  (<in  a  gallon 
basis). 

He  submitted  a  compilation  of  supermar- 
ket prices,  as  of  last  Tuesday,  as  f  >llows: 

Price/ 

gallon 

$30.  00 

11.00 

7.92 

6.00 

5.80 

2.50 

2.99 

2.10 

1.85 

1.80 

1.66 

1.46 

1.43 

1.28 

.58 

.39 

.38 


Commodity 

Old  Confidence  (100  proof) 

Honey   

Baby  magic  lotion 

Linseed  oil 

Mazola  corn  oil 

Beer 

Turpentine 

Apple   juice • 

Orange  juice .: 

Ice  cream.^ 

MUk 

Coca  Cola 

Vinegar 

Tomato   juice 

Clorox  

Distilled  water 

Bottled  drinking  water 

Compared  with: 
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crude  OU  (at  »5.26/l>arrel)  - «•  12% 

Natural  gas  at  It  cents  per  mcf  (re- 
cent FPC  oening  on  Inter-rtate  gas) 
reduced  to  a  gallon  equivalent  by 
cranparlng  Its  heating  ralue  to  » 
gallon  of  crude  oil  (approximate) .-  0. 03 

"Should  tomato  Juice  be  worth  10  times  » 
gallon  of  crude  (^?"  Ittner  asked.  "Should 
distilled  watw  be  worth  three  times  as  much? 

"Probably  not.  In  fact  a  good  case  could  be 
made  for  the  poasibUity  that  crude  oil  has 
been  a  great  bargain  alnoe  the  East  Texas 
oU  field  was  brought  in,  and  at  ciirrent  prices, 
stUlis." 


By  virtue  of  the  authorttj  veated  In  aae  by 
the  Board  of  xnuteca  at  Amtimnt  College, 
I  confer  upon  you  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  with  an  the  rights  and  re^onslblli- 
ties  pertaining  thereto. 


HONORARY  DEGREE  CITATION 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF  CAUrOKMI* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  McCLOSKKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  our  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts. Silvio  Covtik,  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege. Mr.  CoNTi's  prowess  as  an  athlete, 
his  courage,  and  his  vigor  and  wit  In 
adyocacy  have  long  been  wen  knoim  to 
those  of  us  privileged  to  serve  with  him. 

As  fellow  legislators,  however,  we  are 
not  always  quick  to  perceive  when  one  of 
our  colleagues  has  provided  faith  and  in- 
spiration to  a  skeptical  constituency.  It 
Is  a  rare  occasion,  Indeed,  when  a  dis- 
tinguished private  Institution  such  as 
Aznherst  ascribes  these  particular  virtues 
to  a  Member  of  Congress. 
"  I,  therefore,  place  Six.  Coim's  citation 
in  the  Recoso  at  this  point  as  a  perma- 
nent tribute  to  a  great  and  good  col- 
league, an  American  who  has  given  much 
of  himself  in  service  to  this  House  and 
to  the  Nation: 

Text  of  Hon-osaxt  Degree  CrrATiON : 

SlLTIO  O.  CONTK 

Silvio  O.  Conte,  native  of  Plttsfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, you  received  your  lliS.  from  Bos- 
ton College  and  were  admitted  to  the  Bar 
In  1949.  Since  then,  you  have  practised  law 
and  served  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and 
now  the  Nation  In  many  ways.  A  member  of 
the  Senate  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts from  1950  to  1958,  you  have  rep- 
resented the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  1958.  A  Republican,  perhaps  the 
best  measure  of  the  esteem  in  which  your 
frtlow  citizens  hold  you  Is  that  you  have 
been  either  unopposed  or  nominated  also  by 
the  Democratic  party.  At  a  moment  when 
conflicting  theories  of  representation  are 
deeply  implicated  in  the  resolution  of  mo- 
mentous Issues  before  the  House,  your  con- 
stituents are  fortunate,  indeed,  seciire  in  the 
knowledge  they  have  in  Congress  a  man  who 
will,  with  honor  and  intelligence,  accept  the 
responsibility  which  your  office  finally  de- 
mands. At  a  moment,  too,  when  events  en- 
courage cynicism  or  despair,  you  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  continue  to  believe  there 
still  are  decent  men  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Republic.  You  have  often  been  helpful  to 
Amherrt  College.  For  that  we  thank  you.  But 
we  honor  you  for  more.  We  honor  you  for  your 
dedication  to  the  Constitution  which  created 
the  Congress  of  these  United  States  and  to 
the  principle  of  responsibility  which  Is  the 
ultimate  sanction  of  the  power  delegated  to 
any  elected  official  by  the  citizens  of  a  free 
society.  For  that  dedication,  we  both  thank 
you  and  honor  you. 
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HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF  UJLXSOIB 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rates  to  mail  letters  and  i>ackages  has 
become  exorbitant.  I  have  received  many 
b^rs  concerning  this  issue.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to  insert 
this  article  pertaining  to  the  elimination 
of  the  Private  Express  Statutes: 

A  Cttke  ro«  THE  Postal  Pkoblkm 

From  John  TTalrti,  "Postal  Monopoly,  an 
Assessment  of  the  Private  Express  Statutes," 
published  by  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute:  "The  Post  Office  has  behaved  Uke 
any  profit-maximizing  monopolist.  So  as  to 
maximize  the  unount  of  mall  subject  to  the 
postal  monopoly  and  thus  to  protect  Poet 
Office  revenues,  it  has  construed  "letter"  to 
be  aa  all-lncluslve  as  possible.  Apparently 
other  public  policy  considerations — service, 
convenience,  speed  of  delivery,  needs  of  busi- 
ness and  commerce — h*ve  been  heavUy  dis- 
counted by  the  Post  Office  in  interpreting 
and  enforcing  Its  monopoly. 

"At  least  since  tlie  iSOOe  the  basic  scenario 
of  postal  campetitkMi  has  been  the  same.  Pint 
the  government's  maU  service  is  deficient. 
Then  an  enterprising  individual  decides  that 
be  can  make  a  profit  by  offering  faster  or 
cheaper  maU  service  than  that  provided  by 
the  government.  Letter  writers  start  using 
the  private  service.  The  goremment  Poet 
Office  tenses  an  impending  loss  at  revenue 
and  Okay  even  feel  chagrin  at  being  abown 
to  be  seoond-best  in  service  or  efficiency. 
Government  then  takes  action  to  force 
the  private  challengers  out  of  existence." 

True  to  the  pattern,  the  Post  Office  earlier 
this  year  asserted  the  right  to  outlaw  the 
newspaper  carrier  boy,  by  broadening  Its 
official  definition  of  a  "letter"*  to  include 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Since  this  Is  a 
complete  change  from  historical  tnterpreta- 
tlon  of  the  law,  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  thought  they  ought  to  have 
something  to  say  about  it,  and  apparently 
the  Poet  Office  has  at  least  temporarily 
backed  off.  But  whUe  Congress  deals  with  the 
matter  of  deflnltlons,  it  might  take  a  good 
broad  look  at  the  Private  Exjiress  Statutes 
themselves. 

The  statutes  prohibit  anyone  except  the 
Post  Office  from  carrying  a  "letter"  for  a  fee 
over  "postal  routes."  Over  the  years  Post 
Office  interpretations  have  repeatedly  broad- 
ened the  definition  of  the  key  words.  Its  new 
regulations,  still  officially  pending,  would  in- 
clude newspapers  and  periodicals  as  letters, 
though  "suspending"  the  statutes  with  re- 
spect to  them.  The  officials  disavow  any  in- 
tention of  ever  revoking  the  suspension  and 
actually  applying  the  statutes  against  news- 
boys, but  the  history  recounted  by  Mr.  Haldl 
is  cool  comfort  on  this  score. 

We  are  of  course  particularly  interested 
in  this  issue  because  of  the  sharp  increases 
In  the  cost  of  mailing  this  newspaper.  One  of 
the  effects  of  creating  the  public  corporation 
to  put  the  Post  Office  on  a  "businesslike" 
basis  Is  that  second-class  postal  rates  will  In- 
crease something  like  270%  over  a  five-year 
period.  The  Post  Office  says  the  previous 
lower  rates  were  a  subsidy,  yet  It  wants  to 
outlaw  private  competition  at  the  new  higher 


rates.  Sioce  compeUtion  oould  arlae  only  If 
the  new  rates  are  hlgber  than  true  oosts.  tbls 
does  not  exactly  reflect  total  oonfldence  In 
the  subsidy  arguments  the  Poet  Ofltce  has 
ao  loudly  aaserted. 

Second-class  mailecs  are  acaccely  alone, 
though,  in  suffering  higher  prices  and  «le- 
terloratlng  service.  First-dass  stall  service  Is 
now  tbe  worst  in  memory,  despite  the  new 
lO-cent  rate.  Charges  and  classes  of  maU  re- 
main an  irrational  jumble,  with  supposedly 
priority  air  mall  often  getting  inferior  serv- 
lee.  MeanwhUe,  despite  its  crying  need  for 
automation,  the  service  has  signed  "no-lay- 
off" contracts  with  its  unlona,  and  the  per- 
centage of  Its  costs  going  to  labor  has  actu- 
ally Increased.  Tbt,  key  problem  is  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Postal  Service,  which  acttiaily 
seems  to  have  deteriorated  under  the  new 
semi -independent   agency. 

Which  is  scarcely  surprising,  if  you  stop  to 
think  about  it,  for  the  reform  was  based  on 
massive  Illusions.  The  first  was  that  a  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  can  be  turned  Into 
something  else  by  changing  its  name.  The 
second  and  even  more  staggering  is  that  even 
If  all  politics  were  eliminated  a  monopoly 
can  achieve  the  efficiencies  of  a  business. 
Tills  efficiency  stems  not  from  superior  brain- 
power but  from  the  lash  of  competition. 
What  the  new  Postal  S^'vlce  has  given  us  is 
free  enterprise  with  respect  to  prloes  and 
socialism  with  respect  to  costs. 

If  Congress  Is  willing  to  give  up  such 
Illusions,  tbe  way  to  cure  the  postal  prnhUmi 
Is  no  secret:  Entirely  repeal  tbe  private  ex- 
press statutes  and  let  nature  take  Its  course. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  HY  SEIGEL 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  irxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8EMTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fine  inrogress  made  by  the  Rushing 
Boys  dub.  Years  of  effort  have  finally 
resulted  in  the  (K)ening  of  a  new  club- 
house for  the  boys  of  Flushing. 

The  club  has  a  dramatic  history  of 
growth.  Started  in  1957  as  a  one-day-a- 
week  venture  operating  in  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  building,  the  club  ex- 
panded to  new  quarters  at  St.  Michael's 
Church  where  the  club  was  in  session 
three  afternoons  every  week.  The  number 
of  boys  using  the  club  increased,  and  the 
club  headquarters  has  been  moved  many 
times  to  accommodate  the  rapid  growth. 
The  last  facility  the  club  used  was  at  the 
American  Red  Cross  where  400  boys 
played,  studied,  and  found  friends  to 
talk  to  in  only  three  small  rooms  and  an 
oCBce. 

The  progress  of  the  boys  club  up  to  this 
point  was  largely  due  to  the  continued 
interest  and  leadership  of  Mr.  Hy  Seigel. 
Mr.  Seigel  spent  long  hours  working  both 
with  the  boys  and  for  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  the  club's  facilities.  He  re- 
alized that  the  worth  of  the  club  to  the 
boys  of  Flushing  merited  bigger  and  bet- 
ter quarters  so  that  more  boys  could 
benefit. 

Last  April,  the  Flushing  Boys  Club 
moved  into  a  beautiful  new  clubhouse 
named  after  Mr.  Seigel,  the  man  respon- 
sible for  its  realization.  This  "home  away 
from  home"  for  the  boys  of  Flushing  now 
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can  open  its  doors  to  every  individual 
who  wants  to  join.  There  was  a  real  need 
for  this  new,  modem  facility,  and  it 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Selgel's  ideals 
and  to  all  the  friends  of  the  boys  club. 
The  new  building  can  accommodate  800 
to  1,000  boys,  but  the  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  closing  of  many 
after  school  facilities  shows  the  need  for 
a  large  facility.  In  the  words  of  Franklin 
P.  Regan,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Flushing 
Chamber  of  Commerce — 

without  water,  plants  would  die.  Without 
motivation  and  guidance  our  minds  would 
die.  The  Flushing  Boys  Club  Is  an  elixir  of 
nourishment  for  our  youth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  MUNDY 


GOING  METR  C 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN   )EERLIN 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  1.  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  will  honor  Dan  Mundy,  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  labor  movement, 
who  has  earned  a  reputation  for  his  out- 
standing record  of  accomplishments  in 
both  the  State,  of  California  and  the 
Nation. 

For  the  past  3  years,  Mr.  Mundy  has 
been  the  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Federation  of  Labor's  Committee 
on  Political  Education.  But  earlier  this 
year,  Dan  Mimdy's  talents  and  abilities 
led  to  his  appointment  as  legislative 
flirector  of  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  native  of  Los  Angeles,  Dan  followed 
In  his  father's  footsteps  and  was  initiated 
Into  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers 
and  Steamfltters'  Local  Union  No.  230  as 
a  steamfitter's  helper  in  1941. 

Then,  after  service  in  World  War  n, 
he  returned  to  be  trained  as  a  plumber 
apprentice  and  became  a  journeyman  in 
1947. 

Due  to  his  interest  and  leadership  in 
the  union  activities,  he  was,  successively, 
recording  secretary,  business  representa- 
tive, assistant  business  manager,  and 
from  1968  to  the  present,  president  of 
United  Association  Local  No.  78. 

Mr.  Mundy 's  legislative  work  in  Cali- 
fornia begsui  in  1965  with  the  Los  An- 
geles Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council.  In  1970,  he  assumed  his  duties 
as  COPE  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Federation  of  Labor. 

Of  coxirse,  without  the  understanding 
and  support  of  his  charming  wife,  Marie 
Jackson  Mundy,  Dan's  service  on  behalf 
of  his  fellow  man  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  it  has.  Through  her 
help  and  that  of  their  two  children,  a 
son,  Pat,  and  a  daughter,  Teresa,  Mr. 
Mundy  has  become  a  great  labor  leader, 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  a  faithful  humanitarian  who 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  elimination  of 
the  problems  and  injustices  which 
plague  mankind. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with 
Dan's  many  friends  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  gentleman  who  has  im- 
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Thursday.  June  20, 

Mr.    VAN    DEERLIN 
recent  inaction  by  the 
to  put  the  United  States  in 
rest  of  the  world — on  th( 
tem — has  earned  us 
tific  circles  and  scant 
public  at  large. 

The  Chula  Vista  Star 
carried  a  roundup  on  the 
uniform  world  measuring 
ing  special  attention  to  the 
in  Congress. 

I  submit  the  newspaper'; 
Going  Metric 
(By  Joseph  John  Trento 
Stein) 
People  today  are  speaking 
Ing  clean  government,  campa^i 
even  the  adoption  of  the 
out  waiting  for  Congress  to 
Last  month  the  House  of 
defeated  a  bill  that  was  to 
States  on  a  voluntary  plan 
the    metric    system   over    a 
Strong  labor  lobbying  and 
resentatlves  defeated  the 
but  despite  the  defeat,  the 
Inching  or  centlmeterlng  Its 
metric  system  of  measuremer^t, 
people  realizing  It. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
world  use  the  metric  system 
States  and  the  nations  of 
Yemen,  Liberia  and  a  few 
to  the  English  or  customary 

rr  is  inevitable 
Various    gr«ups   opposing 
metrics   In  this  country 
from  unnecessary  to  un 
rlc  advocates  claim  It  makefe 
to  work  with  and  the  chanp 
despite    Congressional 
reassure  us  that  the  cbang 
system  would  not  come 
system  itself  has  been 
most  two  centuries. 

French  revolutionaries 
system  In  the  1790s  when 
confusing    measurement 
only  varied   from  country 
from  village  to  village. 

Three    barley    kernels 
equalled  an  Inch.  A  mile 
2,000  paces.  But  no  three 
Identical,  and  no  two  men 
same   length    mile.   The 
Academy  of  Sciences  came 
based  on  the  universal 
ten-mllllonth  of  the  dlstanci 
Pole  to  the  equator.  This 
the  meter,  which  is 
long. 
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There  are  no  fractions,  and  movii  ig 
point  shifts  from  one  unit  to  another 

For  measuring  volume,  the 
about  1.1  quarts.  Is  used,  and 
metric  system  has  the  kilogram 
about  2.2  pounds. 

If  the  United  States  goes  met^c 
si  us  scale  of  temperature 
also  be  adopted.  This  system  Is 
cal.  Water  freezes  at  0  degrees 
100  degrees.  A  healthy  person's 
win  be  36.8  degrees  and  a  pleasant 
day  will  be  30  degrees   (86 
heit.) 

NO    CAUSE    FOR    FEAR 

But  there  Is  no  reason  to  fear  these 
changes.  We  are  already  using  many  metric 
measurements  In  our  dally  lives.  People 
smoke  100  millimeter  (mm)  cl{  arettes,  buy 
35  mm  film  and  order  liters  of  Iwlne  at  fine 
restaurants. 

Many  canned  foods  are  now  ikbelled  with 
both  metric  and  customary  \relghts,  and 
clothing  patterns  have  been  {Tinted  with 
metric  measurements  for  many  years.  When 
marijuana  is  confiscated  It  Is  reported  in 
kilos,  and  when  a  doctor  prepaes  an  Injec- 
tion, the  medication  is  measured  in  cubic 
centimeters  or  cc's. 

The  pure  sciences  have 
the  metric  system.  NASA  adopted 
1970,  and  IBM  and  North 
are    only    two    of    the    many 
switching  over  to  the  metric  sysllem 
the  U.S.  liquor  industry  decided 
to   ease   their   International 
exporting  hassles. 

In  California,  the  state  Boa^  of  Educa- 
tion decided  all  new  and  revised  textbooks 
should  accommodate  the  metrii!  system  and 
by  1976  metrics  will  be  taugh^  as  the  pri- 
mary measurement  system. 
Even  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
Mustang  II  engine  to  metric 
and  the  Pinto  engine  Is  metric 
tured  In  England. 
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Scientists,  pharmacists,  and 

been  working  with  both 
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equally  In  the  International 

produce  goods  that  can  be 
The  United  States  legalized 
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Congress.   In   1968,  the  Natlonkl 

Standards  was  asked  to  conduc; 

make  recommendations  for  an 

tion  on  the  system. 

Three  years  and  $1.3  million 

1971,  a  report,   creatively  tltl^ 

America — A  Decision  Whose  Tln^e 

was  released.  The  report  found 

the  Americans  surveyed  had 

meter. 

But,  nonetheless.  It  proposed  three  main 

points:  Within  a  10-year  perl<d  the  nation 

should  gradually  adopt  the  me  Tie  system;  a 

national    metric    system;    a   national    board 

should  be  created  to  oversee  tha  i 

metrication  should  begin  with  education  and 

the    adoption    of    Internationa,    engineering 

standards. 

President  Nixon  urged  passi  ge  of  an  ad- 
ministration-backed bill  making  the  metric 
system  "the  predominant,  although  not  ex- 
clusive," measurement  system 
try. 

foundered  in  rul  :s 

But,  even  with  the  support 
dent,  scientists,  educators  and 
trial  leaders,  when  House  Resolution  11035 
came  up  for  a  vote  last  May  7,  1 ;  was  defeated 
153  to  240,  a  whopping  109  vot<  is  short  of  the 
necessary    two-thirds   majorltj . 

Rep.  Olln  E.  Teague  (D-Texas)  Is  chairman 
of  the  House  Science  and  Astr<  inautlcs  Com- 
mittee which  presented  the  till.  While  the 
bill  was  held  up  In  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  opposition  was  mc  unting.  Labor 
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groups  and  small  businessmen  objected  be- 
cause the  bill  made  no  provision  for  federal 
funds  to  help  people  with  the  expense  of  con- 
version. Powerful  AFL-CIO  lobbyists  repre- 
senting the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  and 
the  International  Assn.  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  descended  on  the  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Carpenters  Union  claimed  it  would 
need  $5,000  for  each  of  its  members  to  pro- 
vide new  tools  and  training.  They  said  the 
government  would  have  to  put  up  $363,993,- 
500  to  convert  the  nation's  carpenters  to  the 
metric  system. 

These  protests  were  added  to  by  small  busi- 
nessmen who  felt  that  when  the  U.8.  went 
metric,  foreign-made  tools  and  goods  would 
flood  the  market. 

A    SPUR   TO   trade 

Supporters  of  metric  conversion  Insist  that 
metrication  would  not  only  standardize  and 
simplify  measurement  in  this  country,  but 
bring  In  a  $1-2  billion  a  year  increase  In 
foreign  trade. 

Whether  Rep.  Teague  was  tired  of  waiting 
for  the  bill  to  leave  the  Rules  Committee  or 
was  just  anxious  to  get  a  vote  from  the  floor 
Is  not  known  for  sure.  But  on  May  7  he 
brought  the  bill  out  from  the  deadlocked 
committee  under  what  Is  called  a  "suspen- 
sion procedure".  This  meant  the  bill  had  to 
be  voted  on  without  any  amendments,  and 
it  required  a  two-thirds  majority  to  pass. 
The  bill  was  put  up  for  a  vote  without  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Rep.  Spark  Matsu- 
naga  (D-Hawall) ,  which  would  have  pro- 
vided funds  for  "metric  conversion  loans" 
and  extended  the  conversion  deadline  to 
1989. 

When  the  bill  was  defeated,  any  chance  for 
enactment  In  the  93rd  Congress  died.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  similar  metric  bill,  but 
there  Is  no  Indication  the  House  will  try 
again  in  the  near  future. 

"The  bin  is  dead,"  said  Rep.  Teague  after 
the  vote,  "unless  It  comes  over  from  the 
Senate." 

action  in  san  dieco 

Ignoring  the  Congressional  defeat  and 
Teague's  gloomy  remarks,  metric  advocates 
continue  their  strong,  subtle  push  towards 
metrication.  The  American  National  Metric 
Council  and  the  American  National  Stand- 
ards Institute  are  two  of  the  strongest  na- 
tional groups  supporting  conversion. 

On  the  state  and  local  level,  advisory 
groups  are  working  to  inform  the  public  and 
exert  pressure  to  bring  metrics  out  from  the 
laboratory,  pharmacy  and  camera  shop  and 
into  homes,  businesses  and  schools. 

Locally  the  San  Diego  Metric  Advisory 
Council  was  formed  last  summer  to  pro- 
mote community  awareness  about  metric 
conversion,  to  act  as  a  liaison  between  local, 
state  and  national  organizations  and  to  pro- 
vide speakers,  slide  shows  and  materials  to 
anyone  Interested  in  metrication. 

The  committee  members  are  teachers,  en- 
glneers  at  Rohr,  Teledyne-Ryan,  and  Corvalr, 
as  well  as  many  others  actively  promoting 
metrics.  The  committee  meets  monthly  and 
is  open  to  anyone  who  wants  to  become  ac- 
tively Involved. 

SIMPLICITY   itself 

"The  most  important  advantage  of  the 
metric  system  Is  that  It  ts  very,  very  easy  to 
use,"  said  Dwlght  Coblentz,  Committee 
chairman.  As  curriculum  coordinator  for 
mathematics  In  the  San  Diego  County 
schools.  Coblentz  has  been  advocating  the 
metric  system  for  years. 

"I  carry  around  a  30  centimeter  ruler, 
which  Is  close  to  12  Inches,  and  I  practice 
measuring  things." 

Another  metric  supporter  and  Metric  Ad- 
visory commltee  member  Is  Richard  Llnder, 
a  math  professor  at  Southwestern  College. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  same  groups  that  attacked  water 
fluoridation,  new  math  and  the  PTA  as  com- 
munist plots  are  sigalnst  metrication,"  be 
said.  "These  people  have  a  head-in-tbe- 
sand  attitude  and  are  Just  resistant  to  any 
changes." 

Llnder  stresses  the  metric  system  In  the 
classes  he  teaches  and  has  proposed  a  nine- 
week  course  in  metrics  to  be  open  to  anyone 
iu  the  community.  He  hopes  to  teach  the 
first  metric  mini-course  next  spring.  "I  have 
the  Impression  that  metrication  is  coming 
regardless  of  the  government,  and  Congress 
will  ultimately  realize  that  they  can't  stop 
It." 

A   STRONG   SUPPORTER 

Janet  Abbott,  general  supervisor  of  the 
Chula  Vista  Elementary  School  District  and 
a  committee  member  also  has  an  abundance 
of  Information  and  materials  on  metrication 
to  offer  local  citizens. 

"I  have  provided  most  of  the  local  PTAs 
with  a  slide  show  and  a  script  to  help  par- 
ents learn  about  the  metric  system  along 
with  their  children,"  she  explained. 

Mrs.  Abbott  is  preparing  an  application  to 
the  county  Department  of  Education  for 
funds  to  create  a  pilot  program  on  metrics 
for  parents,  teachers  and  children  at  Hilltop 
Elementary  School. 

Local  Industry  Is  also  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  need  for  metrication.  "We 
had  to  recently  propose  that  we  could  build 
and  assemble  the  French  Turbotraln  to 
metric  specifications,"  said  G.  Art  Brummett, 
chief  of  business  management  for  Rohr  In- 
dustries. "NASA  also  requires  metric  speci- 
fications for  all  the  work  we  do  for  them," 
Brummett  continued.  "We  have  to  have  the 
ability  to  quote  proposals  and  build  products 
using  the  metric  system." 

A  limited  sampling  of  opinion  among  Chula 
Vista  merchants  showed  many  of  them  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  anti-metric  group. 

"We're  stocking  metric  rulers  for  people 
who  come  from  Mexico,  but  as  far  as  I  know, 
I  haven't  sold  any  to  a  native  Chula  Vlstan," 
said  Bill  Sullivan,  manager  of  San  Diego 
Glass  and  Paint's  Chula  Vista  store. 

"I'd  say  90  percent  of  the  people  In  this 
country  are  hoping  It  won't  happen,  but  we'll 
get  It  whether  or  not  we  want  It,  if  the  poli- 
ticians want  it."  For  the  past  45  years  Sulli- 
van has  been  measuring  shower  doors  in  feet 
and  paint  in  quarts,  and  he  said  he  hopes 
the  metric  system  will  at  least  wait  until  he 
retires. 

Ray  Prell,  director  of  consumer  marketing 
for  Westy's  Lumber,  says  he's  waiting  for 
some  action  industry-wide  before  taking  any 
steps  towards  metrication. 

"Some  measuring  tools  are  coming  in  both 
centimeters  and  Inches,  but  there's  been  no 
big  demand  for  them."  PreU  said  for  a  long 
time  this  country  will  use  both  systems. 
"We'll  be  doing  an  awful  lot  of  conversion, 
as  most  retail  people  will  be."  For  now,  Prell 
views  the  metric  system  as  a  "shadowy  thing 
that  may  create  a  horrendous  expense." 

THE   DRIVE   goes   ON 

The  opposition  to  the  United  States  adopt- 
ing the  metric  system  was  victorious  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  but  metric  advocates  across 
the  country  are  Ignoring  the  lack  of  govern- 
ment support  and  continuing  their  drive  for 
metrication. 

With  more  major  industries  converting 
every  day,  and  school  children  preparing  to 
learn  their  centimeters  and  liters  Instead  of 
Inches  and  quarts,  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  in  the  near  future  seems  inevitable. 
There  Is  at  least  one  Chula  Vista  merchant 
who  Is  anxiously  awaiting  conversion  to  the 
metric  system. 

"I  have  books  of  recipes  In  the  metric  sys- 
tem that  I'm  waiting  to  use,"  said  Al  Hout- 
kamp,  owner  of  Harvey's  Bakery.  Houtkamp, 
a  native  of  Holland,  misses  the  metric  sys- 
tem and  would  be  ready  to  change  over  any 
day.  "I  know  It's  easier  to  divide  things  up 
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in  the  metric  system,  and  once  pec^le  get 
the  idea,  I  think  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
teach  them  how  to  use  It." 

But,  until  metrication  comes  officially  to 
Chula  Vista,  Hoittkamp  wUl  atlU  sell  you  a 
pound  of  cookies,  even  if  In  the  back  of  his 
mind  he's  hoping  you'll  order  a  kilo. 


AMTRAK  DOES  NOT  TRY  AS  HARD 


HON.  L  G.  SHUSTER 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK8ENTA1TVES 
Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lew- 
istown  Sentinel  newspaper  which  is  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district  in 
Permsylvania  carried  a  very  perceptive 
ai*ticle  concerning  Amtrak  on  June  17. 1 
commend  it  to  all  my  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  about  both  the  future  of 
America's  railroads  and  tlie  enormous 
tax  burden  shouldered  by  our  citizens : 
Amtrak  Doesn't  Try  As  Hard 

Why  don't  people  ride  the  trains? 

Why  don't  you  arm  wrestle  a  bear. 

Both  are  sports  for  the  masochist.  Riding 
the  train  today  takes  a  perverse  streak  of 
self-hate,  for  it  Is  Its  own  punishment. 

Saturday,  for  example,  the  one  train  a  day 
which  Lewlstown  area  residents  can  take  to 
New  York  and  points  east  was  due  here  at 
about  11:30  a.m.  It  arrived  after  3  p.m. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  local  station 
agents,  who  know  of  the  constant  tardiness 
and  warn  passengers  of  it.  It  is  the  fault  of 
Amtrak's  policy.  The  train  never  arrives  at 
the  appointed  time,  so  why  is  It  not  sched- 
uled for  later? 

Because  the  company  does  not  want  to 
have  a  realistic  schedule  and  adhere  to  it. 
The  company  does  not,  in  fact,  want  to  make 
money  carrying  passengers.  It  does  all  in  Its 
power  to  discourage  passengers. 

And  It  Is  doing  the  Job  well. 

Employes  of  Amtrak,  the  federally-sub- 
sidized national  passenger  raUroad  system, 
spent  more  than  $600,000  on  airplane  tickets 
last  year  despite  the  fact  that  they  could 
have  traveled  free  on  Amtrak  trains. 

According  to  an  Amtrak  spokesman,  It  is 
company  policy  that  employes  are  to  take 
trains  on  business  trips,  but  sometimes  other 
modes  are  preferable.  For  Instance,  it  makes 
little  sense  for  an  Amtrak  executive  to  spend 
three  nights  and  two  days  taking  a  train 
to  the  West  Coast  for  a  one-day  meeting,  al- 
though this  has  been  done. 

Also,  during  the  summer  and  holiday 
seasons  Amtrak  trains  are  full  and  employes 
must  seek  other  types  of  transportation. 

Anthony  Haswell,  chairman  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  Passengers,  agrees 
that  due  to  time  constraints  and  the  sketchy 
nature  of  service  on  many  of  Amtrak's  routes 
there  will  have  to  be  some  flying  by  Amtrak 
employes. 

"But  my  general  observation,"  he  says,  "is 
that  If  responsible  Amtrak  management  of- 
ficials rode  the  trains  more  often,  the  public 
would  soon  get  better  service.  Amtrak's  up- 
per management  is  really  very  unaware  of 
the  situation  on  the  trains  they  are  respon- 
sible for  running." 

Amtrak  had  5,384  employes  on  Dec.  31  and 
operates  an  average  of  225  passenger  trains 
dally,  serving  every  major  city  in  the  United 
States  except  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Des 
Moines,  either  directly  or  through  connec- 
tions with  the  few  remaining  non-Amtrak 
railroads.  It  U  expected  to  receive  a  federal 
subsidy  of  $155  million  In  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

And  that,  friends,  makes  it  our  business, 
yours  and  mine. 
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RUSSIA  HAS  WINDFALL  PROFIT  ON 
INCREASED  OIL  PRICES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 


or  mcasQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
energy  crisis  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  the  oil  company  profits,  the 
money  the  Arab  States  were  raking  In, 
and  other  related  matters.  "Hie  Soviet 
Union,  as  usual,  had  it  both  ways.  It 
vigorously  supported  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo, since  it  was  directed  against  the 
capitalist  states,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  raising 
the  price  on  the  oil  it  sold  to  the  West. 
Therefore,  I  commend  the  article  thsit 
follows  from  the  Washington  Star-News 
of  June  5,  1974,  to  the  attention  of  any 
colleagues.  More  wheat  deals  with  Russia, 
anyone? 

The  article  follows: 
Russia  Has  WnrorAix  Psoftt  ok  Ihcrbased 
On.  Pricis 
(By  Christopher  S.  Wren) 
Moscow. — The  jump  In  world  oil  prices  en- 
abled the  Soviet  Union  last  year  to  reap  near- 
ly a  billion  dollars  more  In  oU  revenue  with 
only  a  m.od«6t  increase  in  exports. 

WlndXaU  profits  were  taken  at  the  expense 
at  »  number  of  countries  in  the  west  hit  bard 
by  the  Arab  oil  boycott,  according  to  newly 
released  Soviet  foreign  trade  statistics. 

By  contrast,  the  Communist  countries  were 
gei^rallr  confronted  with  a  ztegllgible  rise  In 
Soviet  oil  prices. 

The  figures  in  the  1073  Soviet  foreign  trade 
handboolc  mdlcated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  prospered  from  the  higher  world  market 
prlcea  spurred  by  the  Arab  oil  embargo  which 
Moscow  consistently  supported. 

lAst  year,  the  Soviet  Union  Increased  Its 
exports  of  oil  and  oil  products  slightly  more 
than  10  percent  but  boosted  their  over-all 
eemings  more  than  44  percent. 

The  export  revenue  rcee  from  nearly  1.7 
bUllon  rubles  In  1972  to  Just  over  2.4  blUion 
mUes  last  year.  This  is  a  doUar  Increase  of 
more  than  1990  million,  baaed  upon  the  pre- 
vailing 1G73  exchange  rate  of  $1.34  to  the 
ruble. 

In  the  same  period,  oil  exports  went  from 
107  million  metric  Ums  to  118.3  milUon  met- 
ric tons.  The  majority  of  the  increase  went 
to  the  socialist  countries  at  well  below  the 
aptraling  market  price,  meaning  that  the 
profits  came  entirely  from  non-Communist 
customers.  A  metric  ton  Is  roughly  equivalent 
to  seven  barrels. 

While  the  Soviet  trade  statistics  spanned 
all  of  1973  without  further  breakdown,  they 
dearly  reOected  ttae  price  rises  that  accom- 
panied the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

Soviet  oil  prices  were  not  increased  for  the 
Communist  countries  because  the  five-year 
plans  allow  for  only  minor  fluctuation  in  the 
current  contracts. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  encouraging  its 
allies  to  look  elsewhere  to  meet  their  growing 
oU  needs,  and  It  te  believed  likely  that  So- 
viet oil  prices  for  the  socialist  bloc  will  be 
adjusted  upwards  when  the  new  five-year 
plans  for  1976-1980  are  negotiated. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  not  hesitant  to 
peg  Its  Western  orders  to  the  new  market 
prices.  Last  year  for  example,  while  Denmark 
bought  41  million  fewer  tons  of  Soviet  oil.  It 
paid  out  two  and  a  half  times  what  It  had  In 
1972.  West  Germany  and  Belglimi  were  con- 
fronted with  Increases  approximately  aa 
steep.  Austria,  Brttam.  Sweden  and  Italy  paid 
slightly  lesser  Increases  for  Soviet  oil. 


EXTENSIONS  OF 

Last  fall,  the  Soviet  press  denounced  aa  a 
"canard"  Swedish  radio  reports  that  Soviet 
tankers  were  carrying  oil  to  tke  Netherlands 
during  the  oil  embargo.  The  Soviet  press 
agency,  Tass.  alleged  that  the  reports  were 
launched  to  "poison  the  atmosphere  of  trust" 
between  Moscow  and  the  Arab  countries  that 
had  made  the  Netherlands  a  specific  target 
at  the  embargo. 

But  the  current  figures  sho^  that  the  So- 
viet Union  last  year  boosted  oU  exports  to 
the  Dutch  by  a  third,  to  over  3.2  million  tons, 
and  charged  them  nearly  thfee  and  a  half 
times  what  they  had  paid  In  1B72. 

Western  economic  observers  here  point  out 
that  Moscow  was  honoring  eKport  commit- 
ments made  with  the  West  kefore  the  em- 
bargo, but  they  do  not  dispute  that  the  So- 
viets moved  swiftly  to  take  advantage  of  the 
prime  oU  i^rlces. 


TAX  JUSTIC  I 


HON.  RAT  J.  MiipDEN 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1974 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr. 
visit  to  Indiana  this 
that  the  Hoosier  taxpayers 
becoming  more  bitter  at 
lack  of  action  on  legislati\^ 

I  submit  an  editorial  from 
Indiana  newspaper  on  tax 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tax  Jnsncx 

Congress  must  Immediate^-  develop  and 
enact  a  thorough-going  i»rog^m  of  tax  Jus- 
tice which  f  uUy  addresses : 

The   need  to  halt   the  hu^   and  rapidly 
growing  Imbalances  and  lne<5Ultles  resulting 
from  shocking  increases  in 
and  Incomes  while  workers 
are   suffering  hardship,   ln( 
falling  living  standards. 

The   need  to  raise  reven' 
finance  essential  public  Invei 
such   as  health,  housing, 
source  conservation  and  di 
cation  and  jobs. 

The  need  to  Insure  that 
equitably  on   all   Americans  land  that  loW' 
and  middle-income  families  po  longer  have 
to    shoiilder    an    unfair    shi 
burden. 

Because  of  the  critical  natvire  of  the  na^ 
tlon's  present  situation,  we  [urge  the  Con- 
gress to  give  first  priority  to)  the  immediate 
enactment  of  tax  measures  liecessary  to  put 
an  end  to  tax  abixses  that  provide  lavish 
benefits  to  the  wealthy,  big  qusiness  In  gen^ 
eral  and  the  giant  oil  compi 
lar. 

We  call  for 

1.  Immediate  enactment  ol 
Its  tax  to  curb  the  proflteerl 
national  oU  companies  and 
nesB  corporations  that  ari 
huge  returns  from  price  hlk^  which  are,  in 
turn,  eroding  the  purchasing  power  of 
workers  and  other  conBumer84 

2.  Inunedlate  elimination:  of  percentage 
depletion  allowances  and  "intangible"  drtU- 
Ing  cost  write-offs  for  foreign  produced  oil, 
and  the  speedy  phase-out  of  such  write-offs 
as  they  apply  to  domestic  o|>eratlons. 

3.  An  end  to  the  foreign  livx  credit  provi- 
sion. Foreign  Income  tax  payments  by  U.S. 
corporations  should  be  treated  as  deductible 
costs  of  doing  business  and  ttie  present  prac- 
tice of  crediting  them  fiollar-for-doUar 
against  the  company's  UJB.  Income  tax  lia- 
bUlty  must  be  ended.  1 
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Failure    by    the   Congre 


of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  could 
completely  shatter  what  little  is  left  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  government.       i 

As  much  as  830  billion  of  additional  fed- 
eral revenue  could  be  raised  by  closing  the 
major  loopholes  In  the  tax  structure  and 
enacting  an  excess  profits  tax.      I 

The  average  American  taxpayer  knows  he 
is  paying  more  than  his  fair  share  of  taxes. 

The  American  taxpayer  wants  tax  Justice. 
The  average  taxpayer  will  be  able  to  get  a 
genuine  tax  break,  rather  than  an  Illusory 
benefit,  only  when  everyone  la  paying  his 
fair  share — ^b«  he  President,  worker,  cor- 
porate executive  or  heir  to  a  fortune. 


COL.  LEON  E.  WASHING'  X3N,  JR 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 


or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESI 
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Mr.    HAWKINS.    Mr.    Sr 
Leon  E.  Washington,  owner  ; 
er  of  the  Los  Angeles  Sent 
years,  passed  away  on  Moi 
at  7  p.m.  in  St.  Luke's  Hospi^ 
dena,  Calif. 

Mr.  Washington  was  bor 
City,  Kans.,  on  April  15,   U 
tended  the  public  schools  in '. 
graduated  from  Summer 
there,  and  attended  Washb^ 
in  Topeka,  Kans. 

Colonel  Washington's 
through  the  years  has  been 
ment  and  advancement  not 
pressed  people  of  his  own  rac^,  but  also  to 
the  welfare  of  his  entire  city,  State,  and 
Nation.  He  dedicated  his  personal  energy 
and  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Sentinel  to  an  infiijite  number 
of  worthy  humanitarian 
and  philanthrophic  projects] 

Colonel    Washington    cs 
Angeles   in   1930   and   gain^ 
journalistic   experience  wit! 
fomia  News  and  the  Califor 

Determined  to  publish 
fkaper,  "Wash"  as  he  was  fc 
start«i  a  throw-away  weekly  called  the 
ShoMJers  News  and  later  started  the  Los 
Angeles  Sentinel  in  1934.  The  Sentinel 
thrived  and  became  known  a$  the  "voice" 
of  black  people  west  of  the  Rockies.  For 
the  past  41  years  the  Los  Angeles  Sen- 
tinel has  constantly  and  k:onsistently 
articulated  the  needs,  hopes,]  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Los  Angeles  Negro  commu- 
nity— beginning  in  1934  witm  the  move- 
ment launched  by  Colonel  {Washington 
with  the  slogan  "Don't  spend  Your 
Money  Where  You  Can't  work."  That 
campaign,  along  with  manyfsimiliar  ac- 
tivities, put  Colonel  Washington  and  his 
paper  in  the  forefront  of  thi  civil  rights 
movement  for  equality  and  Employment, 
education,  housing,  and  evary  phase  of 
American  life.  [ 

The  Los  Angeles  Sentinel  under  the 
ownership  and  editorship  of  Colonel 
Washington  has  grown  intc  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  Negro  weekly  news- 
papers in  the  Nation  and  received  wide 
spread  recognition  for  Its  comprehen- 
sive coverage  of  local,  Sta  ;e,  and  na- 
tional news  of  concern  to  thf  black  com- 
munity. 
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It  has  for  many  years  received  the 
highest  award  from  the  California  Pub- 
lisher's Association.  Government  officials 
have  frequently  called  upon  Colonel 
Washington  to  serve  in  Important  ca- 
pacities, including  his  appointment  by 
Gov.  Culbert  Olson  in  1940,  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Immigration  and  Housing 
Commission,  his  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  in  1963  to  the 
Commission  on  Registration  and  Voting 
Participation,  and  reappointment  to  this 
major  national  Commission  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

In  1963  Gov.  Bert  Combs  of  Kentucky, 
commissoned  Leon  H.  Washington,  Jr., 
as  an  official  Kentucky  Colonel,  an  honor 
bestowed  only  upon  individuals  who  have 
made  achievements  of  national  signifi- 
cance. 


ARKANSAS  WELCOMES  MARY- 
LAND'S DR.  CHARLES  EDWIN 
BISHOP  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  ARKANSAS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas and  the  members  of  the  Arkansas 
congressional  delegation  when  I  extend 
congratulations  and  a  cordial  welcome 
to  Dr.  Charles  Edwin  Bishop  who  will 
soon  become  the  15th  president  in  the 
103-year  histoiy  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

Dr.  Bishop,  who  currently  is  chancellor 
of  the  College  Park  Campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  will  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility in  Arkansas  of  directing  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  univer- 
sity's multicampus  system.  It  is.  In  Dr. 
Bishop's  own  words,  a  "young  and  vig- 
orous system"  with  a  future  in  keeping 
with  the  promise  of  the  State's  proud 
reputation  as  "the  land  of  opportunity." 

Chancellor  Bishop  comes  to  the  Ar- 
kansas presidency  with  impressive  cre- 
dentials. Prior  to  becoming  the  chief 
executive  of  the  Maryland  campus,  the 
10th  largest  in  the  Nation,  he  served 
as  vice  president  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  in  several  impor- 
tant capacities  at  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

The  National  Government  and  the 
State  administrations  in  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina  have  utilized  his  superior 
abilities  in  a  number  of  leadership  posi- 
tions. Three  presidents  have  called  upon 
him  to  render  significant  services  to  his 
country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  task 
force  on  vocational  education  under  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  He 
served  as  executive  director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty  under  the  late  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Currently,  Dr.  Bishop  serves  as 
a  member  of  President  Nixon's  Food  Ad- 
visory Council. 

While  Dr.  Bishop  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  country's  leading  education  au- 
thorities in  agricultural  economics,  he  is 
fairly  committed  to  the  comprehensive 
development  of  higher  education  in  all 
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areas,  including  the  liberal  arts  curricula 
as  well  as  the  scientific,  technological 
and  professional  disciplines. 

He  is  a  native  of  Campobello,  B.C., 
and  received  his  imdergraduate  degrees 
at  three  institutions,  Berea  College  in 
Kentucky,  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Bishop  is  a  most  worthy  successor 
to  Dr.  David  W.  MuUins  who  retired  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
March  1  after  a  distinguished  tenure  in 
the  position. 


HONOR  AMERICA  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
we  experience  and  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  United  States  in  the  decade  of 
the  1970's,  the  more  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  refiect  on  the  American  com- 
munity and  the  American  outlook  that 
existed  nearly  200  years  ago  when  this 
Nation  was  formed.  This  thought  comes 
to  mind  as  we  are  in  the  midst  (rf  the 
honor  America  program. 

This  program  lasts  from  Flag  Day  to 
Independence  Day  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  a  time  of  reeducation  for  all  Ameri- 
cans as  they  seek  to  relearn  the  princi- 
ples and  concepts  fought  for  by  our 
Founding  Fathers.  Because  it  is  those 
very  principles  that  form  the  basis  of 
the  American  governmental  philos- 
ophy— and  they  are  the  foundation  just 
as  much  today  as  they  were  200  years 
ago. 

Whatever  problems  we  have  in  the 
Nation  today  are,  at  least  in  part,  the 
result  of  some  purely  American  charac- 
teristics such  as  our  desire  to  meet  prob- 
lems head  on,  our  resourcefulness  in 
finding  democratic  solutions,  our  na- 
tional pride,  our  openness,  and  a  host  of 
other  national  characteristics.  But  most 
important  is  the  fact  that  our  solutions 
to  problems  continue  to  rest  on  the  very 
same  principles  first  set  forth  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers.  These  principles  in- 
clude such  things  as  equality  under  the 
law,  freedom  of  the  press,  insurance  of 
basic  civil  rights,  individual  freedom,  the 
guarantee  of  individual  privacy,  and 
those  other  concepts  which  have  always 
guided  our  Nation. 

And  if  you  look  closely  at  American 
history,  it  involves  a  process  of  matur- 
ing, defining,  and  reemphasizing  these 
ideals  in  Ught  of  continuing  develop- 
ments. The  key  is  that  the  principles  re- 
main the  same;  and  that  the  corner- 
stones of  this  great  people  remain  firmly 
fixed  on  that  same  set  of  principles. 

So  it  is  my  hope  that  duiing  this  time 
of  national  reflection  capped  by  our  July 
4th  celebrations,  that  we  reflect  on  this 
long  and  glorious  history  of  our  Nation, 
and  that  we  recall  those  principles  and 
those  concepts  first  enunciated  by  such 
brilliant  men  as  Thomas  Jefferson, 
George  Washington.  James  Madison, 
and  others. 
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I  believe  every  community  should  seek 
to  develop  its  own  special  way  of  remem- 
bering and  restating  the  goals  and  con- 
cepts of  these  men.  Hopefully  each  com- 
mimity  will  find  a  way  to  bring  together 
all  the  elements  of  that  community  into 
one  celebration. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SYSTEM 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or  SBOOE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem by  Congress  last  year  was  hailed  by 
many,  including  myself,  as  a  signiflcant 
step  toward  improving  the  quality  of 
services  to  veterans  and  their  famiUes. 
By  concentrating  the  administration  of 
federally  operated  veteran  cemeteries 
into  one  agency  the  Congress  intended  to 
bring  the  appearance  and  the  operation 
of  these  cemeteries  up  to  the  level  of 
honor  and  respect  entitled  and  accorded 
America's  veterans. 

That,  indeed,  is  a  noble  undertaking. 
And  although  much  has  been  done  in 
the  past  year  to  achieve  that  goal,  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  being  interned 
in  a  national  veteran  cemetery  cannot 
help  but  remain  an  empty  one  for  most 
of  our  veterans  because  of  the  physical 
restraints  of  the  National  Cemetery 
System.  All  veterans  are  eligible  for  that 
honor,  yet  few  can  accept  it  simply  be- 
cause of  the  pi-actical  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  location  and 
limited  space  of  these  cemeteries. 

The  best  and  possibly  the  only  way  to 
eliminate  these  restrictions  is  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  the  States 
for  the  establishment  of  State  Veteran 
Cemeteries. 

The  necessity  for  establishing  such  a 
program  of  financial  assistance  becomes 
immediately  evident  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  present  system.  Public  Law 
93-43  provided  for  the  creation  of  the 
National  Cemetery  System  to  administer 
all  national  cemeteries  transferred  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  by  the  Na- 
tional Cemeteries  Act  of  1973  and  all 
cemeteries  under  VA  jurisdiction  at  the 
time  of  passage.  Under  the  new  authority 
of  this  law,  the  Administrator  of  the  VA 
prescribed  new  and  uniform  standards 
for  the  administration  of  these  ceme- 
teries, covering  such  aspects  as  regula- 
tion for  internment,  maintenance  of  me- 
morials and  records,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, et  cetera.  Even  though  these  new 
standards  have  improved  the  quality  of 
the  cemeteries,  in  and  of  themselves  they 
cannot  make  the  system  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  all  Americans.  We  still  have 
a  geographically  disproportioned  net- 
work of  national  veteran  cemeteries 
which  do  not  adequately  serve  American 
veterans,  their  families,  relatives,  or 
friends. 

An  examination  of  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  our  national  veteran  ceme- 
teries reveals  a  disproportionate  con- 
centration of  these  facilities  in  4  of  the 
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10  regions  of  the  National  Cemetery 
System.  Of  the  55  cemeteries  which  will 
be  (4>eratlng  during  our  Bicentennial 
year,  45  will  be  located  within  4  regions 
comix>sed  of  23  Southern  and  Midwestern 
States.  Nearly  half  of  those  cemeteries, 
or  approximately  40  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  operating  National  Veteran 
Cemeteries,  will  be  concentrated  in  re- 
gion rv,  the  Southeastern  portion  of  the 
United  States. 

The  remaining  6  regions,  encompass- 
ing the  rest  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  served  by  II  National  Veteran  Ceme- 
teries. Region  I,  the  6  New  England 
States,  does  not  now  have,  nor  will  it 
have  an  operating  cemetery  within  the 
National  Cemetery  System  in  1976.  The 
closest  National  Veteran  Cemetery  is  in 
New  York  State,  well  over  200  miles  from 
many  points  In  New  England.  Similarly, 
region  DC,  composed  of  California,  Ne- 
vada, and  Arizona,  will  be  served  by  only 
one  national  veteran  cemetery  in  1976. 
•niat  cemetery  is  located  in  Los  Angeles, 
400  miles  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  over 
500  mUes  from  some  cities  and  towns  of 
northern  California. 

State  governments  have  not  moved  to 
fill  tJiese  gaps.  Presently  there  are  only 
two  States  operating  vetertm  cemeteries, 
Maine  and  Rhode  Island.  Aside  from 
these  two  States,  it  is  imderstandable 
why  many  veterans  who  otherwise  would 
have  desired  to  be  interred  In  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System  have  turned 
away  from  this  privilege. 

According  to  the  National  Cemeteries 
System  study  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  January 
21,  1974,  the  three  "most  Important  fac- 
tors" in  the  cemetery  usage  rate  are :  first 
stipply  of  graves,  second,  willingness  to 
travel,  and  third,  distance  of  cemeteries 
to  residence.  The  most  significant  of  the 
individual  variables  measured  could  not 
be  identified  because  of  the  high  inter- 
correlation  among  them.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  factors  accounts  for  a 
major  portion  of  the  disparity  between 
^glbllity  and  usage — thousands  of  vet- 
erans are  at  least  theoretically  eUgible  to 
request  interment  in  the  National  Ceme- 
tery System,  but  only  a  small  percentage 
are  actually  in  a  position  to  act  upon 
that  eligibility.  Eli^bility  is  meaningless 
unless  it  is  coupled  with  the  possibility 
that  that  eligibility  wll  be  acted  upon. 

The  study  Indicates  that  in  1965,  of 
the  known  ground  burials  of  veterans  in 
the  contiguous  United  States  In  approxi- 
mately 97  percent  of  the  221,638  veteran 
deaths,  the  disposition  is  known — 47  per- 
cent occurred  witliin  50  miles  of  a  Fed- 
eral cemetery,  23  percent  occurred  within 
100  miles,  but  more  than  50  miles  of  a 
Federal  cemetery,  and  30  percent  oc- 
curred more  than  100  miles  from  any 
Federal  cemetery. 

When  we  examine  the  burial  rate  in 
Federal  cemeteries  we  see  that  28  per- 
cent of  those  living  within  50  miles  of  the 
Federal  cemetery  were  Federal  biu-lals,  6 
percent  of  those  living  between  50  to  100 
miles  of  a  Federal  cemetery  were  Federal 
burials,  and  only  4  percent  of  those  Uving 
more  than  100  miles  from  a  Federal 
cemetery  were  Federal  burials.  Almost 
three  times  as  many  veterans  living  with- 
in 50  miles  of  Federal  cemeteries  chose 
to  be  buried  in  these  cemeteries  as  com- 
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pared  to  those  veterans  living  more  than 
50  miles  from  Federal  ceimeteries. 

Moreover,  the  percentage  of  veterans 
seeking  Intermoit  is  exdected  to  de- 
crease because  of  a  reduotion  in  avail- 
able space  in  the  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem. Since  1965  the  percentage  of  all  U.S. 
groimd  bui-ials  occurring  in  US.  Federal 
cemeteries  has  declined  steadily.  From 
1965  to  1970  it  decreased  foom  16  percent 
to  9.1  percent.  In  1974,  under  the  new 
Cemetery  System,  it  is  expected  to  de- 
crease to  7  percent.  The  likelihood  that 
more  of  these  decreases  will  occur  in 
areas  distant  from  the  national  ceme- 
teries is  great,  since  distance  adversely 
affects  plans  and  hopes  for  many  veter- 
ans to  be  buried  in  the  N  itional  Ceme- 
tery System. 

We  must  not  allow  the  i  lUmber  of  vet- 
erans who  can  and  are  ser  'ed  by  the  sys- 
tem to  dwindle  even  furthe  r.  The  concen- 
tration of  national  veterai  i  cemeteries  in 
a  small  number  of  areas  has  made  the 
system  unresponsive  to  an  American  vet- 
eran. We  can  correct  this  by  granting  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  ^ates  who  wish 
to  create  State  veteran  cemeteries. 
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FEDERAL  CONTROL  0\  ER  MEDICAL 
PROFESSIC  « 


to  practice  medicine,  making  th  im  and  their 
patients  little  more  than  govsrnment  ad- 
ministrators and  bureaucrats. 

Government  control  always  follows  gov- 
ernment financial  aid.  There  la  legal  pre- 
cedent to  tbe  effect  that  this  i  i  Indeed  bow 
our  system  wcmtIu. 

In  1942,  in  Wlckard  v.  Pilb  irn  (317  US 
111)  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  rsversed  Itself 
and  upheld  the  agriculture  prlo  >  support  law 
which  (among  other  matters)  limited  the 
amount  of  wheat  which  a  farmer  could  pro- 
duce. Fllbum,  an  Ohio  farmer,  raised  wheat 
for  his  own  domestic  and  farming  uses  only. 
Nevertheless,  the  Court  said  hel  must  bow  to 
the  agricultural  restriction  law — cutting 
down  his  wheat  production  I  Inj  deciding  the 
case,  the  Court  made  thU  stattment:  "It  is 
hardly  laclt  of  due  process  for  the  government 
to  regialate  that  which  It  subUdlzes." 

Government  control  always  follows  gov- 
ernment financial  aid.  In  the  Imedlcal  field 
this  was  clearly  seen  In  December,  1973,  when 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Caspar  Weinberger  announced  fchat  the  gov- 
ernment will  no  longer  coveB  the  cost  of 
trade  n«une  prescription  drugs!  under  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  If  lower  i^lced  generic 
medldnes  are  available. 

The  new  HEW  policy  is  baaed  upon  the 
assumption  that  generic  drugs  are,  in  fact, 
the  equivalent  In  every  respca  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  There  Is  no  real  evMence  to  con- 
firm this  assumption — and  a  fereat  deal  of 
evidence  which  refutes  It. 

BECONO    CLASS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRtSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2  J.  1974 

Ur.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Spci  iker,  our  over- 
all experience  with  progrims  of  Federal 
aid  brings  us  to  one  matin  conclusion: 
Federal  aid  brings  Federal  controls.  Al- 
though these  controls  mfiy  be  justified 
as  congressional  checks  oil  public  money, 
these  restrictions  bring  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  a  decisive  role  setting  reg- 
ulations and  standards  for  any  program 
receiving  Federal  aid.  This  has  happened 
with  Federal  aid  to  agriculture  and  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  These  controls 
have  become  evident  in  t)|e  medical  pro- 
fession through  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  established 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. While  promoted  fis  cost  control 
and  quality  control  for  tt|e  beneficiaries, 
these  regulatlOTis  have  become  an  open- 
ing wedge  for  the  Federfd  Government 
to  intervene  in  the  private  practice  of 
medicine.  An  excellent  oolumn  on  this 
relationship  between  Fdderal  aid  and 
Federal  control  appeared  recently  in 
the  June  7,  1974,  issue  df  the  Anaheim 
Bulletin.  The  columnistj  Mr.  Allan  C. 
Brownfeld,  reveaJs  how  ttois  PSRO  con- 
cept could  be  extended  toj  the  entire  field 
of  medicine.  I  commend!  this  article  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 

Medical  Care  WrrKOtit  Control? 

Washincton. — ^Pr(^x>nentB  of  the  nation- 
alization of  medicine  tell  ua  that  under  their 
plans  the  private  practice  ot  medicine  would 
be  continued  vlrtuaUy  uncbanged.  The  ad- 
ministration argues  that  ita  proposal  for  na- 
tional health  insurance  would.  In  fact,  pre- 
vent the  "socialization"*  of  American 
medicine.  I 

The  fact  is,  quite  to  tt  b  contrary,  that 
government  Is  already  tell  ing  doctors  how 


The  new  policy  requires  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  beneficiaries  either  to  accept  prod- 
vcts  that  are  likely  to  be  inferior  or  to  pay, 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  thoi  difference  in 
price  between  the  cheapest  drugs  available 
and  more  expensive  counterpttfts  prescribed 
by  their  doctors.  This  policy  institutes  a 
program  of  first  and  second  class  medicine. 
Those  patients  who  are  not  receiving  gov- 
ernment assistance  will  be  ab|e  to  purchase 
the  drugs  which  their  doctors!  believe  to  be 
the  best  avaUable.  Those  whoi  are  receiving 
government  aid  will  receive  such  aid  only 
for  the  cheapest  available  drug.  The  govern- 
ment la.  In  effect,  telling  doctors  how  they 
may  practice  medicine  with  those  receiving 
federal  aid.  1 

Now,  with  a  variety  of  national  health  In- 
surance bills  before  the  Congress,  the  day 
when  all  Americans  wlU  t)e  s\i)Jected  to  the 
second  class  medicine  now  reserved  for  the 
elderly  and  the  poor  is  rapidly  approaching. 

Just  as  the  new  drug  poUcv  has  been  In- 
stituted In  the  name  of  "economy,"  so  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
(PSRO)  program  came  about  li  precisely  the 
same  manner — In  the  name    3f  economy. 

Beginning  In  January,  1974, 
bureaucracy  came  into  being, 
the  direct  control  of  medical  ( are  to  all  who 
receive  federal  funds. 

While  doctors  have  traditionally  considered 
it  their  professional  responsfcUity  to  pre- 
scribe the  necessary  care  for  ^helr  patients, 
to  determine  whether  a  patleiit  does  or  does 
not  need  to  be  hospitalized,  and  to  decide 
what  manner  of  medicationl  would  prove 
most  effective,  the  new  PSRO  program  takes 
much  of  the  decision-making  out  of  their 
hands.  | 

DOCTOR    BTTREAUCR^T 

Local  PSROs  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  doctOTS  practice!  according  to 
norms  that  wUl  be  subjected  1k>  the  approval 
of  a  national  council,  wblclt  wlU  Include 
representaltves  of  consumer  groups  and  other 
non-physlclans.  A  USRO  exairilner,  who  may 
not  be  a  medical  doctor,  will  tje  able  to  chal- 
lenge a  doctor's  professional  ludgment.  The 
doctor  may  be  penalized  for]  making  what 
the  examiner  considers  to  be  ^n  unnecessary 
treatment  by  denying  payment  for  the  serv- 
ices rendered.  PSRO  admlnistmtors  will  have 
the  power  to  order  him  not  to  perform  an  op- 
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eratlon  he  feels  ta  be  necessary,  to  change 
medicines  ie  has  prescribed,  or  to  hospital- 
ize or  not  liospltalize  a  patient,  and,  IT  he 
falls  t»  oemply,  withheld  compensation.  Oor- 
ena»eot  fcitisumaU — ^non-doctors — ^have,  Ui 
effect,  teen  given  the  power  to  praoOoe 
metficllne. 

Under  the  PSBO  program,  the  principle  of 
confldentiaiity  of  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship wUl  be  seriously  challenged.  The 
doctor  will  be  iorce«i  to  reveal  ixis  records  to 
PSBO  Inspectors  and  II  he  is  to  be  paid  for 
the  servtees  he  renders,  he  win  have  to  abide 
by  HEW  gnldeUnes.  The  doctor  will.  In  effect, 
J>e  Uttle  MMBV  IStMi  a  government  bureaucrat. 

Tlie  PSBO  ragulatians  not  only  destroy  the 
akUtty  «tf  Cbe  doct«'  to  practice  medicine  In 
s  pi«feaBtaiua  itmnner  but  also  do  aigtM- 
Icaat  luoaa  1*  the  jN^ent  who  Is  oBtenHMy 
meant  to  benefit  Irom  the  program.  J^tlents 
Who  fan  under  this  program  wlU  be  denied 
the  best  possible  medical  care  and  will  have 
In  Its  place,  the  best  judgment  not  of  the  In- 
dividual medical  practitioner  but  the  statis- 
tical "norms"  determined  by  government 
bureaucrats. 

Under  the  various  national  health  insur- 
ance bills  now  under  consideration,  all  Amer- 
icans would  ivuielve  some  form  of  government 
medical  assistance.  Thus,  all  would  be  sub- 
jected to  government  controls. 

It  Is  clearly  Imposlble  for  government  to 
finance  medical  care  wltboitt  taking  over 
total  control  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Those  who  support  such  a  plan  Aiould — at 
least— tfo  BO  wtth  their  eyes  open. 


REV.  JAMES  W.  KANE  NAMED 
"MAN  OP  THE  YEAR" 


liON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF   MaiNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  2(f,  1974 

Mr.  MURIBA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  true 
Btrengtli  of  America  lies  in  its  local  com- 
munities, and  especially  in  the  hearts  of 
local  cdtiBens  who  care  enough  to  give 
their  time  and  service  to  the  people  of 
the  community. 

And  that  kind  of  individual  is  the  Rev- 
erend James  W.  Kane  of  Sykesville.  I 
was  leased  to  note  recently  that  Rev- 
erend Kane  had  been  named  "Man  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Sykesville  Lions  Club, 
because  his  record  shows  it  is  an  honor 
he  fully  deserves. 

Reverend  Kane  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Grace  Church  for  ttie  past  7  years.  He 
Is  a  family  man,  and  he  and  his  wife 
Carolyn  have  three  children. 

Reverend  Kane  is  extremely  active  in 
community  affairs.  He  is  President  of  the 
Sykesville  Ambulance  Service.  He  is  Pres- 
ident of  the  Sykesville  Lions  Club.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  local  Easter  Seal  So- 
ciety. Reverend  Kane  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  child  welfare  board.  He 
is  also  a  director  of  the  Sykesville  town 
and  county  fair. 

Through  his  professional  and  com- 
munity efforts,  I  am  sure  Reverend  Kane 
has  touched  nearly  every  element  of  the 
community,  and  friends  tell  me  the  in- 
dividuals within  the  community  have 
greatly  benefited  because  of  his  con- 
tinuing contribution. 

Reverend  Kane  is  a  native  of  the 
Broflrtcvifle  area  and  graduated  in  English 
from  Clarion  State  College.  He  has  his 
master  of  divinity  degree  from  Methodist 
"nieological  Seminary  in  Delaware,  Ohio. 

His  family  and  friends  are  justifiably 
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proud  of  the  reoord  of  poblle  aerrlce  of 
Reverend  Kane,  and  it  is  only  flttinc  ttutt 
the  oommnntty  be  Ya*  Bovoi  has  reoog- 
steed  his  contribution  by  nttming  him 
"•Man  of  tte  Yettr." 

I  would  certainly  Bke  to  Add  my  con- 
fratulatioDs  to  Reverend  Kane,  and  I  am 
proud  to  submit  these  remarks  to  the 
record  to  illustrate  acain  how  the 
strength  of  America  lies  with  dedicated 
iiidividaals  Uke  Reverend  Kane. 


THE  TRUK  IMPORT  OF  THE 
KISSINGER  CASE 


HON.  JOHN  i.  RHODES 


OF  ARIZONA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEMTATIVES 

Thwsdajj.  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  of  Jime  16  carried  a  thought- 
ful commentary  Ijy  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  a 
distinguished  reporter  of  foreign  affairs, 
on  the  current  Kissinger  controversy. 
Mr.  Sul^>erger  points  out  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  a  duty  and  respon- 
sibility to  guard  the  security  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  actions, 
which  have  drawn  critical  political  fire. 

He  realistically  notes  that  stu-veHlance 
is  a  fact  of  contemporary  hfe;  and  that 
diplomacy  now  is  necessarily  conducted 
in  secrecy.  I  believe  this  is  an  exoeltent 
column,  an  accurate  aiipraisal  of  the  true 
import  of  the  Kissinger  incident.  I 
rocwmnend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
■perusal.  Text  of  the  column  is  as  follows : 
Least  Sais  Soonest  Mended 
<By-C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

The  real  issue  raised  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's threat  to  resign  was  that  of  VS. 
national  eecurlty.  What  means,  it  Is  Infer- 
entUUy  asked,  can  JustlfiaWy  be  used  to 
Insure  that  state  secrets  are  not  leaked  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation's  safety  or  at  the 
risk  of  embarrassing  relations  with  allies  or 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments? 

This  Is  not  the  best  ot  aU  worlds  and 
considerably  leas  pleasant  and  more  danger- 
ous than  some  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  stuffed 
with  dangerous  devices  that  can  bum  up  the 
planet's  surface  or  probe  tiie  Innermost 
thoughts  of  Its  tnhabitantE.  But  there  is  no 
way  of  returning  to  ttie  agreeable  horse-and- 
touggy  era. 

Therefore,  it  is  naive  to  criticize  Mr.  Kis- 
singer for  associating  himself  with  moves  to 
check  security  leaks  by  electronic  bugging 
and  claim  a  predecessor  like  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  would  never  have  dreamed  of  doing 
so.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  wiretapping 
was  still  in  Its  fetal  stage  when  Hughes  was 
Secretary  (1921-26),  this  kind  of  supposition 
is  about  as  helpful  as  speculating  on  how 
Robert  E.  Lee  might  hav-^  deployed  tactical 
nuclear  weapons. 

Wiretapping  is  An  unpleasant  facet  of 
contemporary  life  and  far  less  prevalent  in 
democratic  countries  than  under  dictator- 
ships. But  it  can  be  an  effective  way  of  safe- 
guarding security.  And  although  we  don't 
like  to  tak  about  It,  it  has  for  decades  been 
the  custom  In  «ie  United  States,  Britain, 
France  and  other  open  societies. 

Some  years  ago,  at  a  Paris  dinner  party, 
the  head  of  French  security  told  me  with  tin 
amused  look  that  all  my  telephones  wei« 
bugged,  both  home  and  office.  I  wasn't  angry 
but  sympathieed  with  the  staff  farced  to  lis- 
ten regularly  to  my  wile's  trlllugual  conver- 
sations In  a  musical  mixture  of  English. 
French  and  Greek. 

Certain  hotel  suites  In  Wadhington,  Lon- 
don and  Paris  are  generally  assumed  to  be 
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tipped  because  they  are  so  often  assigned 
to  important  foreign  visitors.  Of  course,  In 
capitals  Iflce  Moscow  or  Warsaw,  even  the 
most  Innocent  traveler  expects  this.  Embas- 
ries  «re  sften  v&aer  electwtilc  surveiHanee. 
Ambaasador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  once  mcved 
a  ««U-bu^Bd  American  seal  from  onr  Moe- 
oow  embassy  before  the  VX.  Assembly. 

There  is  xnorallstk;  revulsion  against  tlMse 
practices.  Amerlrang  are  familiar  with  the 
objections  that  cropped  up  here  as  a  fall- 
out of  the  Watergate  affair.  In  France,  also, 
ISiere  Is  an  effort  to  get  away  from  bugging. 
On  May  29  President  Valery  Olscard  d'Esta- 
log  announced  he  wouM  do  away  with  wire- 
tapping and  destroy  aocumulated  tapes. 

A  QTstem  of  llstenlng-lA.  caUed  les  tables 
d'^ooute.  had  long  been  installed  In  Paris, 
based  in  that  grand  old  bulldi^  ot  Louis 
xrv.  the  Invalides.  TheoreUcaliy  no  one 
could  be  tapped  without  specific  authority 
from  the  premier;  In  fact  the  program  was 
operated  pretty  wen  on  tts  own  by  an  inter- 
departmental group  IncludlDg  police,  mili- 
tary, espionage  and  security  ^ovioes. 

I  peraonaUy  tfatnk  it  hi^ily  tnxprobaible 
that  President  Olscard  wUl  be  able  to  elimi- 
nate the  system  although  perhaps  he  ^jw  re- 
strict its  employment.  That,  one  may  hope, 
will  also  be  one  consequence  In  the  "Unltea 
States  of  the  present  bugging  furor. 

But  that  Mr.  Kissinger  and  other  nmri^i-z 
of  the  executive  branch,  especially  those  con- 
cerned with  foreign  and  defense  policies, 
should  have  been  disturbed  by  leaks  of  se- 
cret Infomuitlon  that  could  Jeopardize  our 
relations  abroad  Is  neither  startling  nor 
Ignoble. 

The  pleastmt  Wllsonian  assumption  that 
open  covenants  should  be  evenly  arrived  at, 
is  plain  day-dreaming.  The  United  States 
aeekfi  open  covenants  secretly  arrived  at  and 
I  think  this  is  an  effective  metlKid  of  nego- 
tiating. The  other  fellow  wouldn't  n^otlate 
if  all  his  moves  were  publicized  as  they  oc- 
curred. Kot  all  nations  dream  our  moralistic 
dreams. 

Mr.  Kissinger,  I  l>elleve.  was  mistaken  to 
react  so  heatedly  and  quickly  to  aour  press 
questioning  after  his  astonishing  trace-mak- 
ing between  Syria  and  Israel.  Moieover,  he 
was  mistaken  to  react  in  Salzburg.  It  is  sound 
practice  for  American  officials  to  llaiit  their 
comments  on  current  UJ3.  affairs  when  they 
are  out  of  the  country.  The  Secretary  was 
obviously  fatigued  by  his  endeavors  for 
peace,  and  fatigue  is  not  always  a  sage 
counselor. 

Tet  the  essential  question  raised  is  not 
something  out  of  a  primitive  morality  play. 
Mr.  Klaslnger  would  be  remiss  in  hie  duties 
if  he  did  not  attempt  to  clantp  down  on  i^aVi 
endangering  the  United  States  or  Its  search 
for  International  detente — through  the  SALT 
tallcs  with  Russia,  in  the  instance  of  the 
leaks  and  bugglngs  now  being  questioned. 
One  can  only  thank  the  country's  lucky 
star  that  sufficient  Senators  of  open  mind 
and  good  Judgment,  wise  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Secretary's  remarkable  talent,  have 
already  rallied  to  grant  him  their  confidence. 
Now.  the  less  the  Incident  is  batted  about, 
except  in  the  due  and  proper  course  of  leg- 
islative Investigation  requested  by  Mr.  Kis- 
singer, the  better.  Least  said  soonest  mended. 


U.S.      MONEY     USED     TO     SPREAD 
TERRORISM  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBfiOOK 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Pireviously  addressed  this  body  oocoern- 
ing  the  counterpoductive  policy  of  pay- 
ing large  ransoms  or  bribes  to  Commo- 
nlst  terrorists.  The  latest  proof  of  the 
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error  of  this  policy  came  out  of  Argen- 
tina last  week.  As  I  have  stated  in  the 
past,  large  amounts  of  money  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  terrorists  is  used  to  in- 
crease terrorist  activity.  The  ERP,  the 
Trotskyite-Communist  terrorist  group  in 
Argentina,  has  announced  that  it  has 
shared  $5  million  with  three  other  Latin 
American  terrorist  organizations.  The 
money  had  been  paid  to  the  ERP  by  the 
Exxon  Corp.  to  secure  the  release  of  Vic- 
tor Samuelson,  the  Exxon  operations 
manager  in  Argentina.  The  groups  re- 
ceiving the  money  are  the  ELN — Na- 
tional Liberation  Army — of  Bolivia,  the 
Tupamaros  of  Uruguay  and  the  MIR 
of  Chile.  The  last  group,  the  Movement 
of  the  Revolutionary  Left,  served  as 
Allende's  storm  troopers  during  his  re- 
gime and  is  now  operating  as  an  under- 
ground terrorist  organization. 

The  chickens  have  come  home  to  roost. 
American  money  extorted  by  terrorism 
is  now  being  used  to  finance  new  acts  of 
violence  in  three  additional  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 


NEW  SEAT  BELT  MAY  HAVE  HURT 
1974  CAR  SALES 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  RUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  the 
persons  reporting  on  the  seat  belt  inter- 
lock system  this  year  has  asserted  that  it 
has  helped  sales  of  new  cars,  but  on  the 
other  hand  no  one  is  prepared  to  say  how 
much  it  has  hurt  sales.  What  is  unques- 
tioned, however,  is  that  all  new  so-called 
safety  features  have  increased  the  price 
of    new    automobiles.    The    equipment 
added  to  our  cars  by  means  of  Federal 
mandate  have  come  at  a  dizzying  pace. 
A  colimm  that  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
News  of  June  10,  1974,  suggests  a  mora- 
torium on  adding  such  equipment  might 
now  be  in  order  so  that  these  things  can 
be  properly  evaluated  to  see  if  all  this 
additional  equipment  is  really  helping 
anyone.  I  agree  with  this  view  and  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 
New  Seat  Belt  Mat  Have  Hust  1974 
Car  Sales 
(By  Robert  W.  Irvln) 
Have   the  controversial   Ignition  Interlock 
seat  belt  systems  required  on  1974  cars  by  the 
government    hurt    the    sales    of    the    new 
models? 

There  Is  no  clear-cut  answer  because  the 
current  year  Is  such  a  sales  disaster.  Many 
reasons — such  as  the  general  state  of  the 
economy  and  the  energy  crisis — have  been 
cited  for  the  decline. 

However,  the  belts  undoubtedly  haven't 
helped  '74  sales  and  this  is  another  reason 
why  auto  makers  are  showing  some  concern 
about  how  the  public  is  going  to  receive  an- 
other government-inspired  feature  on  1975 
models:  the  mufflerlike  catalytic  converter 
for  pollution  control. 

Asked  If  the  interlock — which  forces  peo- 
ple to  buckle  the  lap-shoulder  belt  before 
they  can  start  their  car — had  hurt  sales,  a 
General  Motors  Corp.  executive  vice-presi- 
dent, Richard  L.  Terrell,  commented,  "I  don't 
have  any  survey  facts  but  I  personally  "fcin 
couvinced  the  interlock  has  bad  some  Im- 


pact. But  to  what  degree  I 
knowing." 

Another  OM  executive  vice 
"Pete"  Estes,  said  of  the 
think  it  has  helped  us  any  bu' 
what  Impact  it  has  had." 

On  the  other  hand,  Estes 
verters  won't  hurt  sales.  "No," 
will  help  sales,  offset  somewhajt 
increase,  although  that  will 
cent  due  to  the  catalytic 

Terrell   said    the   converteri 
to  cause  some  conversation 
happy  about  that.  But  it's 
out  there  and  communicate 
and  tell  the  story  that  the 
the  converters  are  going  to 
tomers." 

He  mentioned  longer  life  for 
as  a  result  of  the  unleaded 
talked  about  the  durability 
ers.  While  some  prototypes 
the  floor  of  the  car  hot,  Estes 
be  a  problem  because  of  heat 
will  be  installed. 

"We  have   run   some  30 
testing,  with  some  vehicles  as 
miles,"    he   said.    Despite    th« 
vehicles  used  in  testing,  there 
catalytic-converter     failures, 
leaded  fuel  was  used 
other  for  a  minimal  reason, 
Some  studies  have  been 
Ing  the  benefits  of  some  of 
mandated  equipment.  For  i 
by  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  GM 
that  the  five-mile-an-hour 
bumpers   cost   more   money 
save  In  accident-repair  costs. 

TerreU   mentioned   another 
University   of    Southern 
School  which  "questioned 
fit  of  putting  head  rests  on 
to  be  able  to  take  things  off 
are  not  doing  anything  for 
they  are  good,  we  should 

Terrell  also  said,  "I  support 
recommendations  of  executiv^ 
try  and  outside  who  believe 
the  best  interest  of  the 
dustry  and  the  consumer  If 
torium  on  some  of  this 
going  on  cars  and  trucks." 
He   said   a    moratorium 
manufacturers  to  "do  some 
ies  to  see  what  Is  really 
He  said  the  trouble  to  date 
we  have  had  to  hang  onto 
could  have  the  opportunity 
to  really  redesign  some  of 
could  Integrate  the  features 
prove  the  efficiency  of  cars." 
That  Is  the  goal  now,  to 
ciency   of   vehicles,   especially 
ones. 

"This  Is  one  thing  a 
emment  requirements   wouli  1 
be  said. 
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RURAL  HALL,  '.  I.C. 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CAROL)  NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE  3ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2t  >,  1974 
Spea  ter. 


Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr. 
Congressional  District  of 
which  it  is  my  honor  to 
recently  been  blessed  wit]  i 
By  a  vote  of  its  citizens, 
o£Qcially  bom  as  an 
on  June  1, 1974. 

With  its  2,500  citizens, 
the  third  municipality  in 
ing  the  fine  communitiei 
Salem  and  Kemersville 
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models  so  we 
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i^iprove  the  effi- 
the    full   size 


moratorium  on  gov- 
help   us   do," 


In  his  inaugural  address  tol  the  town. 
Mayor  Harry  L.  Carithers  sai< ,  he  wants 
to  "keep  Rural  Hall  the  garqen  spot  of 
the  world."  That  is  a  laudable  ambition, 
and  Mayor  Carithers  will  be  assisted  in 
his  efforts  by  an  able  town  cduncil  con- 
sisting of  Dewey  V.  Harris,  Wesley  L. 
Hiuisucker,  Charles  G.  Shdton,  and 
Burke  E.  Wilson,  Jr. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  tne  citizens 
of  the  Fifth  Congressional  pistrict  in 
welcoming  the  new  town  of  Rural  Hall. 
And  I  am  sure  that  all  my  coiUeagues  in 
the  House  join  me  today  In  wishing 
Mayor  Carithers,  the  town  council,  and 
all  the  folks  in  Rural  Hall  the  best  of 
luck  in  their  attempt  to  estEiblish  and 
maintain  a  responsible,  qood  town 
government. 


the  Fifth 

llorth  Carolina, 

represent,  has 

a  new  town. 

ftural  Hall  was 

inco  -porated  town 
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Forsyth,  Join- 

of  Winston - 


HOUSE  REFORMS  SCUITLED 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 


OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday.  June  20. 


REPRESEl  PTATIVES 
1974 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  [Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  failure  to  give  speedy  considera- 
tion to  proposed  reforms  of  House  opera- 
tions is  causing  an  unmistakable  outcry 
throughout  this  country. 

The  last  major  reorganizat  ion  of  Con- 
gress took  place  almost  thiee  decades 
ago,  in  1946.  In  the  meantine,  jurisdic- 
tional lines  have  become  tangled,  work- 
loads of  committees  have  bee  ome  imbal- 
anced,  and  the  over-sill  efittcisncy  of  this 
body  has  been  placed  in  jeopardy. 

The  Committee  Reform  Amendments 
of  1974  (H.  Res.  988),  the  product  of 
some  14  months  of  deliberattons  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees,  seeks 
to  remedy  this  situation  and  put  the 
House  back  on  the  right  track.  They 
should  be  debated  by  the  House  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  The  p©  ►pie  we  rep- 
resent deserve  no  less. 

A  perceptive  editorial  on  Ihis  subject, 
"House  Reforms  Scuttled,"  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Pioneer 
Press.  The  editorial  follows: 

House   Reforms   Scot  tled 

Bipartisan  efforts  to  modemlzi  i  and  stream- 
line the  unwieldy  committee  structure  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  were  slapped 
down  this  past  week  by  a  secret  vote  of  the 
House  Democratic  Caucus. 

The  Boiling  reorganization  plan,  which 
had  the  backing  of  liberals  in  both  parties 
and  had  been  put  together  duri:  ig  18  months 
of  effort,  was  temporarily  scutiled  and  per- 
haps permanently  killed  by  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  meeting.  Voting  behind  closed 
doors,  the  party  caucus  sent  the  plan  to  a 
"graveyard"  review  committee  i  istead  of  let- 
ting it  come  before  the  House  next  week, 
where  it  was  given  a  good  chan  ;e  of  passing. 

Republicans  immediately  atticked  the  re- 
jection as  proof  that  the  Den  ocratic  lead- 
ership and  powerful  Democratic  committee 
chairmen  are  selfishly  opposed  to  needed 
congressional  reform. 

"The  burial  of  this  bill,  whl:h  one  hopes 
Is  temporary,  is  simply  anothe:'  act  of  weak 
House  leadership  which  has  justly  earned  for 
the  Congress  its  low  public  ccmfldence  rat- 
ing," commented  Rep.  Bill  Prenzel,  R-Mlnn. 

Rep.  John  Anderson  of  Illinois,  one  of  the 
House  Republican  leaders,  said;  "The  Demo- 
crats have  shown  they  are  net  the  reform 
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party.  A  great  majority  of  Republicans  would 
have  voted  for  the  Boiling  plan  if  the  Dem- 
ocrats bad  permitted  It  to  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  action." 

The  manner  in  which  the  Democratic 
caucus  was  conducted  was  disappointing. 
Extreme  rules  of  secrecy  were  imposed.  It 
was  announced  that  the  vote  in  favor  of  re- 
ferral to  another  study  committee  was  111 
to  95,  but  the  rollcall  was  not  recorded.  The 
review  committee  is  stacked  with  opponents 
of  the  Boiling  bill.  In  addition,  the  caucus 
voted  to  forbid  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  from  permitting  the 
bill  to  come  to  the  House  floor  until  the  party 
caucus  has  aicted  on  whatever  recommenda- 
tions, if  any,  may  come  out  of  the  review 
committee.  It  Is  supposed  to  make  a  report  In 
July,  when  the  House  is  likely  to  be  deeply 
Involved  In  presidential  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  House  committee  structure  has  not 
been  reorganized  for  nearly  30  years.  The 
Boiling  plan  calls  for  major  shifts  In  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  for  greater  efficiency  and 
accountability.  Most  House  members  would 
be  limited  to  membership  on  a  single  major 
committee.  Proxy  voting  would  be  banned, 
forcing  personal  attendance  at  committee 
sessions.  Some  committee  chairmen  would  be 
reduced  in  power. 

It  is  disappointing  that  the  reorganization 
program  has  foundered,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. It  should  be  revived  later  In  the  session 
If  possible.  Meanwhile,  the  Democratic  party 
must  shoulder  the  blame  for  sidetracking 
greatly  needed  reforms. 


SEND  THE  BIBLE  TO  SCHOOL 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  KEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  very  dear, 
close  friend,  Harry  D.  Mackey,  author, 
"The  Gallant  Men  of  the  Delaware  River 
Ports— 1777,"  and  journalist,  has  just  re- 
cently sent  to  my  attention  a  very 
thoughtful  and  meaningful  poem  which 
he  composed  expressing  the  blessings 
derived  from  having  the  Bible  returned 
to  our  classrooms. 

Knowing  that  his  thoughts  come 
straight  from  the  heart  I  wanted  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues: 

Place  the  Bible  Back  in  Schools 
(By  Harry  D.  Mackey) 
I'd  like  to  see  the  Bible  placed 

Where  the  Bible  use  to  be. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  teacher's  desk 

For  every  child  to  see; 
I'd  like  to  hear  the  teacher  say. 

As  my  teacher  vised  to  do; 
"Before  we  work  or  play,  dear  ones, 
I  want  to  read  to  you." 

I'd  like  to  see  the  teacher  stand 

Before  the  class  again 
And  lift  with  reverent  care  the  Book 

That  makes  God's  purpose  plain. 
And  ere  the  youngsters  went  to  work 

I'd  like  to  hear  her  voice 
Repeat  those  words  oX  truth  and  faith 

That  make  one's  soul  rejoice. 
I'd  like  to  see  her  face  light  up 

At  each  resplendent  word 
And  watch  the  children's  souls  shine  out 

At  the  message  they  had  heard; 
And  know  the  joy  had  come  to  each 

When  the  teacher  read  the  Book 

Yes,  I'd  like  to  see  the  Bible  placed 
Where  the  Bible  used  to  be; 


I'd  like  to  see  it  read  aloud  In  the  schoolroom 
of  the  free 

I  want  my  children  taught  to  know 

God's  matchless  gift  of  love. 
The  Book  of  books  is  wisdom's  gate 

To  that  bright  schoolhouse  above. 

Never  mind  children,  you  may  never  hear 
the  Bible  read  in  school,  but  when  you  get 
to  Jail  there  will  be  one  In  every  cell. 


PUBLIC    FUNDING   IS   NOT   POLITI- 
CAL   REFORM 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Ml-.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
continuing  debate  on  public  financing 
of  elections,  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor has  made  a  valuable  contribution  by 
publishing  a  statement  by  Prof.  Allan  E. 
Goodman,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Government  and  International  Rela- 
tions at  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  its  Jime  19  edition. 

Professor  Goodman  correctly  and  em- 
phatically points  out  that  public  financ- 
ing "does  not  necessarily  reform  either 
the  electoral  process  or  the  parties  that 
organize  it."  He  dramatizes  this  state- 
ment by  noting  that  at  least  13  parlia- 
mentary democracies  whose  recent 
tix>ubles  are  well  known,  have  some  form 
of  public  financing.  In  every  case  these 
governments  have  been  burdened  with 
imstable  coalitions  dui-ing  times  of  infla- 
tion or  dominated  by  rigid  centrist 
parties  during  booms  and  recessions. 

I  strongly  agree  with  Professor  Good- 
man that  advocates  of  public  financing 
overlook  the  experience  elsewhere. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  article 
follows: 
Public  Funding  Isn't  PoLmcAL  Reform 
(By  Allan  E.  Goodman) 

The  problem  with  public  campaign  financ- 
ing is  that  it  does  not  necessarily  reform 
either  the  electoral  process  or  the  parties  that 
organize  It.  Of  the  13  parliamentary  democ- 
racies whose  troubles  were  recently  discussed 
in  this  newspaper.  Prance,  Britain,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Australia,  and  Israel  have  some 
form  of  public  financing.  So  do  about  20 
other  nations.  In  every  case,  unless  public- 
financing  legislation  accompanies  party  re- 
form or  runoff  elections,  governments  have 
been  burdened  with  unstable  coalitions  dur- 
ing times  of  inflation  or  dominated  by  rigid 
centrist  parties  during  booms  and  recessions. 
Advocates  of  public  financing  in  the  United 
States — first  proposed  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  1907  and  again  in  1949  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge — overlook  the  experience  else- 
where. 

The  major  argument  in  favor  of  public 
financing  is,  as  Senator  Kennedy  recently 
put  It,  the  "guarantee  that  the  political  In- 
fluence of  any  citizen  Is  measured  only  by  his 
voice  and  vote,  not  by  the  thickness  of  his 
pocketbook."  Where  It  has  been  adopted, 
however,  public  financing  has  tended  to  sub- 
stitute oligarchy  for  plutocracy. 

The  special-Interest  groups  represented  by 
money  are  replaced  with  those  based  on  oc- 
cupational, regional,  or  religious  excluslve- 
ness.  Rural  parliamentary  districts  usually 
come  to  be  dominated  by  regional  or  religi- 
ous interests  while  urban  constituencies  tend 
to  be  dominated  by  the  long-term  residents. 


usually  creating  an  occupational  bias.  This 
is  true  for  most  of  Europe,  South  Vietnam, 
India,  and  Japan. 

Public  financing  has  also  resulted  in  a  pro- 
liferation of  candidates.  More  candidates 
mean  that  fewer  votes  are  required  to  win, 
and  this  encourages  consoUdation — rather 
than  expansion — of  the  bases  of  poUtical  or- 
ganizations, as  has  happened  In  most  of  Eu- 
rope, Turkey,  India,  and  Vietnam.  The  net 
effect  has  been  to  deny  electors  an  effective 
choice.  As  a  British  colleague  of  mine  ob- 
served: "My  MP  (Member  of  Parliament)  is 
a  union  man  and  he  is  always  opposed  by 
several  candidates.  He  keeps  to  his  cronies 
because  he  always  has  enough  votes  to  win. 
The  only  way  I  could  have  a  choice  Is  to  vote 
with  my  feet  and  move  to  another  district." 

Except  where  there  are  comprehensive 
political  party  laws,  as  in  Finland  and  South 
Vietnam,  public  financing  has  also  led  to  the 
proliferation  of  splinter  and  temporary  par- 
ties. The  problem  is  acute  in  Prance  where, 
as  a  saying  goes,  two  Frenchmen  are  a  polit- 
ical party;  three,  a  constitutional  crisis.  De 
Oaulle  often  complained:  "How  can  you  gov- 
em  a  country  that  has  247  kinds  of  cheese?" 
The  current  French  answer  is  a  run-off  sys- 
tem. Where  there  Is  no  such  provision  the 
proliferation  of  parties  means  that  national 
elections  are  won  by  coalitions  that  prove 
difficult  to  sustain  m  governments — as  is 
proving  true  now  for  Israel  and  Britain. 

Proponents  of  public  financing  argue  that, 
as  the  president  of  the  Center  for  Public 
Financing  of  Elections  put  it,  the  present 
system  "stifles  the  emergence  of  new  faces 
and  new  leaders."  But,  in  the  European  and 
Asian  countries  where  public  financing 
exists,  candidates  still  tend  to  come  up 
through  the  ranks  of  established  parties, 
and,  except  In  West  Germany,  their  social 
backgrounds  have  changed  little. 

Public  financing's  most  direct  consequence  • 
has  been  to  make  campaigning  less  lavish, 
though,  as  Is  the  case  in  Prance,  no  less  pro- 
fessionally run  than  in  the  TJS.  now.  The 
receptions  and  the  tons  of  frivolous  litera- 
ture tend  to  disappear  and  candidates  do 
tend  to  speak  more  often  to  the  issues.  But 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  public-opinion  stirveys 
find  that  70-90  percent  of  the  voters  tend  to 
have  their  minds  made  up  before  the  cam- 
paign begins.  For  the  1960,  1964,  and  1968 
U.S.  presidential  elections,  on  the  other 
hand,  estimates  are  that  36  percent,  33  per- 
cent, and  38  percent  of  the  voters,  respec- 
tlvely,  decided  during  the  campaigns.  So, 
even  where  public  financing's  potential  im- 
pact seems  greatest,  it  may  be  significant  to 
only  a  third  of  the  electorate. 

All  of  the  current  U.S.  proposals — the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  bill,  the  Anderson- 
Udall  bUl,  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee bill,  and  President  Nixon's  proposal — 
overlook  such  aspects  of  experience  else- 
where. The  current  bills  concentrate  on  can- 
didate spending  rather  than  party  or  elec- 
tion reform.  Without  the  latter,  public 
financing  may  do  little  to  change  the  status 
quo. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ADVISORY 
LEGISLATIVE  LINE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
very  briefly  like  to  endorse  a  concept  now 
being  considered  by  the  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  congressional  advisory  legisla- 
tive line — CALL. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
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man  Gus  Yatrow,  Is  the  prime  supporter 
of  this  concept  In  the  House  and  he  Is 
to  be  congratulated  for  Initiating  the 
efifort. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  continuing 
goal  of  the  Congress  should  be  to  provide 
as  much  information  to  the  public  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  this  concept  of 
toll-free  access  to  the  status  of  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress  is  an  outstand- 
ing step  in  tiiat  direction. 

In  fact,  I  hope  that  the  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  give  quick  con- 
sideration to  this  idea  and  that  we  will 
continue  to  look  for  as  many  ways  to 
provide  necessary  Informatlcm  to  the 
public  as  quickly  and  eflSclently  as  pos- 
sft>Ie. 

I  hope  this  concept  quickly  becomes 
reality,  and  I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  but 
the  first  of  many  steps  taken  in  the  next 
Xew  years  to  increase  public  access  to 
inf  ormatioD  about  the  Congress. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PTC  ANTITRUST  SUIT 
AGAINST  OIL  CORPORATIONS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1974 

"Ui.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
cbanges  in  the  programs  and  budget  of 
ttie  FTC  made  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  raise  the  gravest  problems  to 
memory.  The  fight  against  inflation  will 
be  sererely  set  back  if  the  PTC  effort  to 
break  up  the  "big  eight"  oil  companies 
Is  aborted  by  these  cuts. 

The  attempt  by  the  FTC  to  break  up 
the  oil  compaiiies,  started  in  a  suit  filed 
In  July  of  1973,  will  be  thwarted  if  this 
Congress  fails  to  provide  the  resources 
to  the  PTC  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  the 
consumer. 

If  these  funds  are  not  restored,  the 
biggest  antitrust  suit  in  history  will  be 
brought  to  a  halt,  and,  predictably,  the 
bi«  oil  companies  will  waltz  off  with  a 
victory,  virtually  without  opposition. 

This  all  important  suit  has  as  its  cb- 
iectlve  the  elimination  of  price  fixing  and 
the  divestiture  of  40  to  60  percent  of  the 
refineries  and  all  pipelines  in  order  to 
bring  down  prices,  which  the  PTC  says 
are  higher  due  to  the  existence  of  the 
monopolies. 

Without  such  restraint  the  control  of 
the  oil  companies  over  our  economy  will 
become  even  more  widespread,  as  wit- 
ness the  prospective  purchase  of  Marcor 
Corp. — Montgomery  Ward — by  Mobil, 
utilizing  the  embarrassingly  high  profits 
realized  by  their  monopolistic  practices. 

I  agree  with  the  PTC  that  presently 
the  consumer  pays  twice,  because  of  the 
companies'  unbridled  market  power,  first 
through  higher  prices  and  second 
through  artiflciaUy  created  energy 
shortages. 

Congress  must  carry  on  this  fight  with 
FTC,  over  the  objections  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  has  attempted  to  shoot 
down  FTCs  efforts  at  every  turn.  We 
have  witnessed  the  attempts  by  Under 
Secretary  Simon  to  imdercut  the  suit 
and  stop  it  in  September  1973.  and  have 
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witnessed  rec«itly  action  ol  the  OfiBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  passing  the 
buck  to  Congress  to  fund  he  continued 
investigation. 

The  present  action  of  tlie  Appropria- 
tion Committee,  inspired  by  administra- 
tion's recommendations,  is  to  cripple  the 
PTC  current  Investigation  h^^  taking  away 
the  funds  to  support  it.  This  means  tak- 
ing away  the  means  of  (iimbating  big 
companies  by  depriving  !FTC  of  the 
necessary  technology  and!  professional 
persormel  to  successfully  jrosecute  the 
case. 

Unfortunately,  the  admi  listration  has 
not  supported  the  case  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  1969,  the  Los  Angeles  staff  of 
the  Justice  Department  tecommended 
this  antitrust  action  and  f <  r  3  years  this 
recommendation  lay  ui  acted  upon. 
When  the  FTC  stepped  in  o  the  breech 
and  took  action  in  1973,  it  fell  into  dis- 
favor with  the  admlnistra  ;ion  resulting 
in  the  critical  letter  from  Bi  [r.  Simon  and 
swapping  of  angry  charges  between  the 
agency  and  the  administration  over 
Simon's  role  in  attempting  to  stop  prog- 
ress of  the  case. 

This  posture  of  the  administration 
parallels  the  posture  taken  n  the  famous 
nr  case  in  recent  and  imbeloved  mem- 
ory. I 

Unless  these  funds  are  restored,  FTC 
will  not  have  a  computer  fo  process  the 
25  million  pages  of  documefits  which  will 
probably  be  Involved  in  ati  evidentiary 
way  In  the  case.  Further,  we  have  it  on 
no  less  authority  than  tha  State  Attor- 
neys General,  that  the  companies  have 
at  least  144  lawyers  to  figftt  the  case  at 
the  same  time  the  FTC  ha4  only  18  law- 
yers ready  for  battle.  The  State  attorneys 
general  have  volunteered  lawyer  assist- 
ance in  this  suit  liecause  of  the  disparity 
of  resources.  The  States  are  showing  con- 
cern over  the  welfare  of  tteir  citizens. 

Those  who  support  the  A-ee  enterprise 
system  sliould  support  this  | 
down  prices  by  restoring 
the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re 
from  Attorney  General  And 
of  Virginia,  chairman  of  ^e  Antitriist 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General.  Generiil  Miller  calls 
the  Exxon  et  al.  case  one  of  "the  most 
important  antitrust  suit$  ever  com- 
menced," and  expresses  th^  association's 


love  to  bring 
^petition  to 

eived  a  letter 
Irew  P.  Miller 


strong    support    for    the 


which  will  be  offered  on  ihe  se  matters 


urging 


the  House 
at  this  point 


I  include  the  letter, 
to  adopt  the  amendments, 
in  the  Record  : 

Office  of  the  Attorney   jeneeal, 

Richmond,  Va.,  fune  19, 1974. 

Hon.  TH03IAS  A.  LUKXN, 

House  of  Representatives,  Lohgicorth  House 
Office   Building,   Washirn  ton,   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Luken  :  :  am  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Antitrust  Cora  mlttee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Attc  rneys  General. 
On  March  II,  1974,  the  National  Association's 
Executive  Committee  adopted  the  enclosed 
report  of  the  Antitrust  Comiiittee's  Federal 
Trade  Commission  liaison  ^'bconunlttee — 
chaired,  incidentally,  by  Assfctant  Attorney 
General  Ray  Manrln,  Chief  of  the  Antitrust 
Section  of  the  Ohio  Attorney  general's  OflSce. 
Accordingly,  the  views  expressed  herein  are 
those  of  the  entire  Association! 

I  wish  to  express  the  Association's  strong 
support  for  certain  floor  ain<  idments  to  be 
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introduced  on  Friday,  June  Jlst,  to  the 
PTC  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  Agricul- 
ture, EnTlronmental  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Appropriations  Sill.  These  amendments 
would  add  $660,000  to  the  FTd  budget  for 
computer  support  services  in  the(  Exxon  cases 
and  $364,000  in  staff  support  tof  the  on-po- 
Ing  TC  energy  study.  I 

Every  member  of  the  Congrefs  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  public's  priority  ooncem  with 
the  energy  crisis.  As  Attorney  General  with 
responElbiUty  for  antitrust  litigation  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  Cotnmonweslth 
of  Virginia,  I  deem  the  Exxcwl  case  to  be 
among  the  most  Important  antitrust  suits 
ever  commenced.  The  oil  indiitry  la  sim- 
ilarly persuaded  as  evidenced  03^  the  massive 
resources  the  defendants  are  during  Into 
preparation  of  their  defenses.  The  PTC  merits 
the  fun  support  of  tlie  Hous^  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  this  proceeding  a^  wen  as  in 
the  energy  study. 

The  National  Association  of  AtUn'neys  Gen- 
eral, therefore,  respectfully  urges  the  House 
to  adopt  these  two  vital  amendi^ents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrfw  p.  Iitn.LKK, 

Attomiy  General. 


FREDERICK  H.  SONTAG  OS  PARTIES 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEl  ITATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  j  974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  the  following  article  on  the 
need  for  political  parties  with  my  col- 
leagues. Frederick  H.  Sontagjthe  author 
of  the  book,  "Parties,"  has  made  a  very 
strong  case  for  improving  ptflitical  par- 
ties to  strengthen  representamve  govern- 
ment. I 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
Fred  over  the  past  year  and  One-half  on 
many  legislative  projects.  He  is  creative 
and  truly  knowledgeable  and  his  advice 
is  priceless.  His  excellent  study  of  the 
political- party  structure  in  [America  is 
most  worthwhile  reading  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  that  follows  off<  xs  keen  In- 
sight into  this  man  and  his  wc  rk : 
[From  the  South  Orange-M^h  wood   (N.J.) 

News-Record,  Apr.  25,  l(i74] 

Making    Politics   Effective    Fot    You,   the 

CmsEN 

(By  Gall  Brown) 

Been  reading  about  the  Juns  4  primary 
election  and  feeling  fed  up  abou :  "politics  as 
usual?"  Has  news  of  Watergats  given  you 
tired  blood  and  recent  shattering  news  out  of 
New  Jersey's  glass  government  g  Iveii  you  the 
woe-begones? 

Heads  up !  There  Just  might  t  e  good  news 
in  a  kind  of  political  "Whole  Eai  th  Catalog," 
that  you've  missed. 

John  S.  Saloma,  3rd,  a  professes-  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Miissachusetts, 
and  Fredericlc  H.  Sontag,  publl(:  affairs,  re- 
search and  pabUc  relations  consultant,  have 
authored  a  primer  on  political  parties  for 
the  concerned  citizen  that  might  convince 
the  unconcerned  they  ought  to  b!  Involved. 

With  the  sponsorship  of  thi!  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  "Parties :  the  real  opportunity 
for  effective  citizen  politics"  wiis  first  pub- 
lished by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  in  a  hardcover 
edition  in  1972,  months  after  th^  Democratic 
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and  Republican  national  party 
pitted  George  McGovern  against 
Nixon,  Sontag  and  Saloma  ob  erved  those 
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conventions — as  they  observed  efforts  at  po- 
litical party  reform,  the  national  party  com- 
mittees, the  Congressional  political  parties, 
the  state  political  parties,  the  new  motiva- 
tions for  politics,  public  interest  groups  like 
"Nader's  Raiders,"  citizens  and  politics,  the 
use  of  professional  political  consultants  and 
the  media.  Not  only  did  they  observe  and  re- 
port but  with  each  of  the  above  studies 
(the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  "Parties")  they 
Included  specific  recommendations  on  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  political  parties  in 
the  United  States— and  thereby  improve 
representative  government. 

EVIDENCE    OF    CITIZEN    PARTIES 

Everyone  who  walked  in  a  peace  march, 
worked  to  elect  George  Wallace  or  to  move 
his  American  Independent  Party  ahead,  tried 
to  "draft  Goldwater,"  or  sought  to  get 
Eugene  McCarthy,  Bobby  Kennedy,  or  Ted 
Kennedy  elected  or  demonstrates  for 
women's  liberation  or  for  civU  rights  is  a 
part  of  the  evidence  that  more  and  more 
citizens  from  diverse  walks  of  life  are  becom- 
ing involved,  in  politics,  according  to  the 
authors. 

WHILE   THE   PARTIES    HAVE   BEEN    DERELICT 

They  believe  "that  American  political  par- 
ties, whatever  their  current  limitations,  offer 
the  best  potential  means  of  achievmg  broad 
citizen  participation  in  politics  and  continu- 
ing citizen  influence  In  the  direction  of  gov- 
ernment. WhUe  the  parties  have  been  derelict 
In  their  failure  to  develop  their  resources  for 
government  and  to  encourage  extensive  citi- 
zen Involvement  In  politics,  they  occupy  too 
strategic  a  position  in  American  politics  to 
be  bypassed  or  ignored."  Therein  lies  the 
basis  for  their  contention  that  our  political 
parties  are  in  need  of  modernization. 

In  an  interview  In  his  Montrose  Gardens 
apartment  (although  the  address  is  South 
Orange,  the  apartments  are  physically  in 
Orange),  Sontag  elaborated  on  his  views  on 
how  the  average  citizen  can  get  involved — 
and  his  views  of  the  current  state  of  New 
Jersey  government. 

OLD  TO   NEW 

"A  fundamental  change  is  going  on  now," 
Bays  Sontag,  who  believes  that  recent  reform 
movements  In  the  Essex  County  Republican 
party  and  in  the  Democratic  party  are  not 
dead. 

The  old-style  politics,  says  the  legislative 
consultant  to  Senator  James  H.  Wallwork, 
(R.,  Essex,  Passaic,  Morris,  district  25)  en- 
tailed "private  negotiations,  some  quiet  give- 
and-take.  "Some  thought  this  was  bad,"  Son- 
tag  says,  but  the  parties  took  a  look  at  how 
"we  can  win  and  govern  well" — and  represent 
all  of  New  Jersey's  diverse  populace.  The  new 
style  politics  entails  candor  as  well  as  gov- 
erning well. 

Now  people  are  polarized,  labelled  reform- 
ers, or  "modernization  people,"  says  Sontag. 
"Some  regular  party  people  are  still  some- 
what defensive.  Some  are  tuned  in  to  the 
fact  that  It's  a  new  century. 

"It's  nearly  time,"  he  predicts,  "people  will 
start  asking  the  right  questions  soon." 

Friends  ask  him  why  he  spends  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  on  the  telephone  answer- 
ing questions  from  16-year-olds.  The  busy 
author,  who  is  also  currently  an  analyst- 
commentator  for  Maine  Public  Broadcasting 
Network  along  with  holding  numerous  ad- 
visory positions  and  authoring  another  book, 
points  out  that  the  16-year-olds  in  two  years 
will  bo  18 — and  voting. 

These  are  the  people  he  wrote  the  book 
for — the  young — the  college  age,  and  groups 
such  as  the  Women's  Political  Caucus  who 
are  striving  to  reform  the  present  systems 
surrounding  political  parties. 

In  New  Jersey,  "Good  Democrats  are  won- 
dering day  after  day  about  the  people  they 
elected,"  says  Sontag,  referring  to  the  Demo- 
cratic victory  here  this  past  November.  He 
Doints  to  the  recent  call  of  Secretary  of  State 
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Crablel  to  testify  before  a  grand  Jury.  He 
compares  a  recent  Maine  Public  Utilities  ap- 
pointment by  the  governor  of  that  state  with 
recent  appointments  here.  Maine  looked  for 
a  man  for  the  1980's,  Sontag  says,  and  found 
one  of  the  "new  style,"  yet  acceptable,  in 
Peter  Bradford.  Byrne  didn't  even  mterview 
a  PUC  candidate  suggested  to  him  by  Wall- 
work — a  candidate  whose  lifelong  hobby  and 
civic  interest  has  been  making  the  consumer- 
management  relationship  constructive. 

ONE   TERM    AFTER    6    MONTHS 

People  knew  within  six  months  of  former 
Governor  WUllam  T.  CahUl's  election  by  a 
large  majority  that  his  would  be  a  one-term 
governorship,  says  Sontag.  The  signposts  in- 
cluded: a  prominent  Essex  County  woman 
turned  away  from  the  governor's  office  be- 
cause he  had  "no  time  to  talk  to  dames  about 
social  Issues."  (the  words  of  an  aide) ;  a  New 
Jersey  college  president  who  wanted  to  talk 
with  the  governor  about  the  changing  nature 
of  higher  education  in  the  state — turned 
away;  a  senator  from  Essex  County  who 
wanted  to  talk  about  reports  he  was  bearing 
about  a  Cahill  Cabinet  member — also  turned 
away. 

These  people,  says  Sontag,  "are  part  of  the 
'think  structure'  of  New  Jersey,  not  the 
'power  structure'."  But  their  opinions — 
formed  early  in  the  administration  of  an 
elected  ofBclal — count. 

Sontag  sees  similar  signs  that  the  Byrne 
governorship  will  be  for  one  term  only.  Dem- 
ocrats are  saying  that  the  governor's  staff  is 
"obviously  Inexperienced;  many  are  from 
out  of  state  and  don't  know  New  Jersey," 
says  Sontag.  They're  also  wondering,  he  says. 

MAKING     PARTIES     SHINE 

Talk  about  Byrne  for  President  shortly 
after  the  governor  was  inaugurated  hurt  the 
Byrne  administration,  says  Sontag.  A  clear 
statement  that  "there  is  plenty  to  do  in  New 
Jersey"  would  have  dlsspelled  that  talk  and 
helped  the  new  Democratic  regime. 

With  Democrats  fearful  that  Byrne's  ad- 
ministration wlU  only  be  one  term,  Sontag 
says,  candidates  with  a  positive  approach  will 
be  looked  for  in  1977.  He  suspects  that  Wall- 
work,  the  legislator  he  advises,  wlU  be  the 
next  governor. 

The  shift  toward  new-style  politics  is  evi- 
denced in  lilalne  and  other  states,  he  says, 
where  "Parties  are  looking  for  people  who 
wUl  make  them  shine."  The  parties'  major 
hope  Is  for  "gutsy,  young  experienced  lead- 
ers who  can  really  Inspire  people."  The  revo- 
lution in  the  political  parties  in  the  1970's 
that  Saloma  and  Sontag  provide  the  "how-to" 
for  in  "Parties"  can  happen  here,  the  author 
says. 

Some  of  the  "how-to"  advice  they  offer  In- 
cludes the  politicos  picking  up  some  point- 
ers from  public  interest  groups  like  Ralph 
Nader's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive 
Law;  the  Center  for  Analysis  of  Public  Issues 
in  Princeton;  and  Common  Cause. 

The  problem-solving  roles  have  been  picked 
up  by  these  groups  because  the  parties  have 
not  taken  on  that  role.  The  thought  provokes 
a  pause.  Why  shouldn't  Republicans  or  Dem- 
ocrats be  as  concerned  about  setting  stand- 
ards for  the  percentage  of  fat  in  "ground 
beef"  compared  with  the  amount  of  fat  in 
"ground  round"  as,  say  Nader's  college  cam- 
pus non-partisan  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  (PIRG),  are? 

Some  groups  billed  as  "non-partisan"  such 
as  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  Com- 
mon Cause,  have  in  Sontag's  view,  however, 
taken  on  a  "holier  than  thou"  complex. 

"They're  deciding  what's  good  for  Amer- 
ica and  what's  bad  for  America,"  says  Son- 
tag.  Separating  reality  from  Ideality  is  some- 
thing these  groups  lose  the  touch  for. 

"Most  people  pay  about  as  much  attention 
to  the  League  and  to  Common  Cause  as  you 
and  I  pay  to  what  shoes  we're  going  to  wear 
next  month,"  Sontag  finds. 

At  a  recent  meetine  on  "Monev  and  Poll- 
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tics",  some  200  Common  Cause  and  League 
representatives  "were  so  abrasive  they  turned 
an  audience  in  favor  of  public  financing  (of 
elections)  around,"  he  recalls. 

The  League  and  Common  Cause  have 
mounted  a  "conspiracy  as  bad  as  Watergate" 
with  regard  to  campaign  financing,  says  Son- 
tag.  "They  want  to  make  money  sound  bad. 
to  shorten  the  campaigns.  A  short  election 
campaign  wUl  save  money,  they  say.  Less 
money  wUl  also  limit  workers  for  candidates." 

The  author  finds  experience  Is  causing  him 
to  rethink  campaign  fiinanclng  disclosure. 
On  a  recent  (and  initial)  trip  to  the  Trenton 
office  of  the  New  Jersey  Election  Law  En- 
forcement Commission,  he  balked  at  being 
required  to  list  his  name,  address,  the  or- 
ganization he  represented  and  what  files  he 
sought.  Such  requests  are  "a  form  of  intimi- 
dation," he  says. 

NEW    BLACB:BALL   SYSTEM 

"I'm  learning.  I  thought  the  knowledge  of 
who  gave  would  only  be  used  for  good  pur- 
p>06es,"  he  says.  At  some  very  quiet  meetings 
recently,  he's  been  disturbed  over  a  new 
blackball  system  that's  evolving.  Persons  be- 
ing considered  for  appointments  by  party 
people  are  being  rejected  because,  although 
they  worked  for  Republicans  during  the  last 
campaign,  they  gave  to  Byrne;  or  they  are 
Democrats  who  donated  to  Charles  Sand- 
man's campaign  for  the  governorship. 

To  him,  a  lUt  of  givers  is  an  honor  roll. 
Now,  he  finds,  to  be  on  the  campaign  finance 
list  is  a  sin,  is  making  people  objects  of  sxis- 
plcion  and  impugning  some  of  them  falsely 
over  "peanut"  money. 

Who's  to  do  the  reforming — those  already 
In  the  political  parties  or  those  outside?  How 
will  the  reform  come  about?  The  book,  "Par- 
ties", offers  numerous  recommendations 
about  "how"  and  "who." 

PARTICIPATE 

However,  Sontag  offers  some  specific  ad- 
vice for  you  and  me — here  and  now.  "If  you 
want  to  be  an  activist,  make  constructive 
suggestions,"  says  Sontag.  Above  aU,  "stay 
on  things  we  can  do  something  about."  Un- 
der the  "Sontag  participation  plan,"  you 
aren't  going  to  rtm  down  to  Washington  to 
save  or  to  Impeach  Nixon.  Instead,  after 
watching  and  reading  about  who  legislative 
representatives  and  party  representatives  are, 
Sontag  says,  contact  them.  They  aU  have 
Jobs  volunteers  can  do. 

Call  your  legislator — or  one  whose  efforts 
interest  you — and  follow  up  the  phone  call 
with  a  face-to-face  visit  where  you  can  get 
a  list  of  five  or  10  projects  the  legislator 
needs  help  with. 

Republicans  (or  Democrats  who  like  to 
help  an  underdog)  could  caU  on  Gerard  Del- 
Tufo — the  sole  Republican  on  the  Essex 
County  Freeholder  Board  and  offer  to  help 
him  prepare  for  bis  presentations,  or  the 
Freeholder  meetings. 

Sontag  recalled  a  recent  hearing  he  at- 
tended where  the  temperature  in  the  room 
was  95  degrees  (when  the  state  was  supposed 
to  be  conserving  fuel) .  The  presiding  hearing 
officer  had  no  nameplate  identifying  him  and 
when  be  introduced  himself  no  one  heard  his 
name.  So,  says,  Sontag,  throughout  the  hear- 
ing, everyone  addressed  the  fellow  as  "Mr. 
Hearing  Officer." 

"U  only  some  of  these  citizen-activist 
types  would  write  up  a  dispassionate  account 
of  what  they  see,"  he  says. 

In  the  local  city  or  town  parties,  the  circle 
of  Infiuence  around  each  district  leader 
elected  in  the  June  primary  is  Important,  he 
points  out.  What  the  people  arovmd  them 
think  and  how  they  think,  will  affect  the 
opinions  given  to  the  party  leaders  at  the 
county  and  state  levels. 

Work  with  the  party  at  headquarters,  he 
suggests,  echoing  "recommendation  1"  in  a 
chapter  In  "Parties"  entitled  "The  untapped 
potential  of  state  parties." 

"Whether  the  local  party  Is  good,  bad  at 
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substantive  will  be  revealed"  after  working 
at  headquarters,  says  Sontag.  How  many 
people  say  "one  vote  doesnt  count"?  he  asks, 
recalling  Assemblyman  Thomas  Kean'8  slight 
margin  in  Maplewood  in  November  of  only  80 
votes;  and  Wall  work's  winning  margin  in 
Maplewood  of  only  six  votes.  In  those  cases, 
it  becomes  clear  that  every  vote  counts. 

The  final  personal  recommendation  he 
ma^es  unabashedly:  Read  "Parties:  the  real 
opportunity  for  effective  citizen  policies." 


AIRLINES     WITH    DEATH    IN    THE 
CARGO 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cargo 
on  airlines  is   not  as  restricted   as  it 
shonld  be.  I  have  expressed  the  need  for 
additional  hearings  to  Chairman  Jack 
Brooks  of   the  Government  Activities 
Subcommittee   on   this   urgent   matter. 
There  have  already  been  too  many  acci- 
dents because  of  oirestricted  cargo;  this 
must  not  continue.  I  insert  the  following 
article  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  17,  1974J 
AiRLrNEBs  WrrH  Diuitr  n*  the  Cargo 
(By  Bill  Anderson) 

WASHntcroH. — Capt.  Jim  Echols  munched 
on  tbc  large  celery  stalk  that  came  with  his 
Bloody  Uary  and  tlien  proceeded  to  open 
his  "Pandora's  box." 

The  box  Echols  was  talking  about  contains 
things  like  hydroflouric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  alcohol,  hydrogen  peroxide, 
many  other  noxious  and  caustic  substances, 
and  Anally,  the  "devil  material,"  plutonium. 

For  more  than  three  years  Echtrfs,  a  pilot 
for  Ozark  Airlines  has  spent  much  of  his 
free  time  Ixirklng  around  airports,  watching 
the  hazardoxis  substances  mentioned  above 
being  loaded  Into  the  holds  of  both  passenger 
and  cargo-only  plane  flights.  All  that  was 
before  Pan  American  cargo  flight  160  plunged 
into  Boston  Bay  last  November. 

Now  Echols  and  a  few  other  angered  pUot« 
are  spending  their  free  time  buttonholing 
congressmen,  trying  to  force  sweeping 
changes  in  law  to  get  these  hazardotis  Items 
eliminated  from  passenger  aircraft  and  se- 
verely restricted  on  cargo  Sights.  Several  dls- 
tarbbig  ctrrrent  events  are  making  Echols' 
push  somewhat  easier. 

Plnrt  there  Is  the  tragedy  aboard  cargo 
Flight  160.  The  story  began  In  Prestwlck, 
Scotland,  where  an  electronics  firm  was  in 
critically  short  supply  of  chemicals  used  to 
manufacture  its  goods.  Massive  purchases 
were  made  thruout  the  United  States  and 
routed  to  Kennedy  International  Airport  In 
New  York.  Flight  160  took  off  Nov.  3  with 
Ifl.OOO  pounds  of  corrosive,  inflammable,  and 
polsonoTis  acids  aboard. 

Over  the  Atlantic  a  fire  started  some- 
where aboard  the  plane.  The  crew  radioed 
that  it  was  turning  back  and  informed 
ground  controllers  a  short  time  later  that 
crew  members  were  forced  to  don  oxygen 
masks  to  breathe.  Conditions  aboard  the  air- 
craft deteriorated  until  all  radio  gear  was 
Icnocked  out  and  the  controls  were  affected. 
Just  8  few  feet  away  from  the  safety  of  a 
runway  at  Logan  International  Airport,  the 
pilot  lost  all  control  of  the  airplane.  Three 
crewmen  died  and  the  16,000-pound  cargo 
poured  into  Boston  Harbor. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
la  still  studying  the  causes  of  the  crash,  and 
spokesmen  for  that  agency  told  us  they  have 
yet  to  determine  why  the  flie  started.  The 
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aircraft  in  question  had  a  hls^ry  of  fires  In 
its  electrical  system,  and  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  fire  had  nothiag  to  do  with 
the  cargo.  NTSB  ofBcials  also  eald  "we  may 
never  know"  what  caused  the  fire. 

Pilots,  thru  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association, 
however,  are  taking  a  hard  line  regarding  the 
crash.  ALPA  President  J.  J.  C'Donnell  has 
warned  Federal  Aviation  Administrator  Alex- 
ander P.  Butterfield  that,  if  Butterfield 
doesn't  act  to  meet  pilots'  complaints,  "I  see 
as  the  only  alternative,  a  flat  fefusal  by  the 
pilots  to  operate  aircraft  wit^  such  cargo 
aboard."  i 

As  to  the  timing  of  such  an  ombargo,  W.  L. 
Bachelor,  a  Pan  Am  pUot  active  in  ALPA, 
urged  In  an  Internal  memo  {that,  "sho\ild 
these  chemicals  finally  be  convicted  as  the 
source  of  the  fire,"  the  embargo  would  begin. 
Thus,  any  pilots'  revolt  would;  await  a  final 
determination  by  NTSB,  a  decision  not  ex- 
pected for  several  weelu.  | 

Spokesmen  for  the  airline  companies 
through  the  Airline  Industrial  RelatlMis 
Conference  entphasize  the  unc^nlable  safety 
record  of  air  travel,  both  by  caigo  flights  and 
passengers.  They  point  out  th^  FAA  inspec- 
tors are  on  hand  at  major  alrgorts  to  assure 
proper  cargo  handling.  The  cargo  end  of  air 
carriers  in  the  United  States  fiid  $1  billion 
worth  of  business  last  year,  aad  an  embargo 
against  the  many  government-designated 
"restricted"   cargoes   would   b^   damaging. 

The  second  event  which  AI^A  pilots  like 
Echols  are  using  in  their  pvlbllc  relations 
push  for  reforms  is  an  incieent  in  early 
April  when  passengers  In  tw0  flights  from 
Washington  were  exposed  to  ^dlatlon  from 
Improperly  packed  hosplt^  radioactive 
medicine  shipments.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  told  us  that  the  Cose  was  high 
enough  to  cause  concern.  If  a|iy  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  pregnant.  AEC  Scientists  also 
estimated  that  nearly  one  mill  Iwi  shipments 
of  radioactive  material  are  ma  le  by  air  each 
year. 

WhUe  the  pilots  delwte  with  the  govern- 
ment and  the  industry,  nun  bers  of  fliers, 
like  Seaboard  pilot  Paul  Jortia  a,  have  begun 
taking  matters  Into  their  own  hands.  Jordan 
told  us  that  of  the  10  flights  recently  as- 
signed to  him  he  has  refuMd  to  fly  four 
times  until  loads  he  considered  potentially 
hazardous  were  removed  frohi  his  plane. 
"The  last  thing  I  turned  doi^  was  a  load 
of  30,000  pounds  of  butane  lighters,"  Jordan 
said.  "Can  you  imagine  riding  ivlth  that  over 
the  Atlantic?" 


FIGHT  AGAINST  DRXJ  3  ABUSE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALirOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^NTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  201 1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cajifomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sunday,  June  23,  tim  mark  the 
opening  of  the  new  detoxification  and 
therapeutic  community  facility  of  Car- 
nales  Unidos  Reformanda  Adictos  at 
Camp  Parks,  Calif.  The  opening  of  this 
new  facility  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  fight  against  drug  abuse  in  my 
congressional  district,  and  specifically  in 
terms  of  providing  appropriate  treat- 
ment for  the  Chicano  poiJUlation. 


The  success  of  CDRA  tq 


marily  the  result  of  the  ensrgy,  insight 
and  determination  of  its  executive  di- 
rector, Henry  Collins,  who  helped  estab- 
lish the  program  in  Decemt>er  1971.  To- 
gether wiUi  a  fine  and  deiicated  staff, 
Mr.  Collins  has  fought  many  battles  to 
provide  treatment  and  relu  bilitation  for 


date  is  pri- 
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a  largely  low-income  and  dlsapvantaged 
Chicano  clientele. 

The  evening  of  this  new  ficility  sig- 
nifies the  end  of  CURA's  long  search  to 
find  a  satisfactory  detoxification  facility 
and  also  marks  the  beginning  of  what 
I  hope  will  be  the  country's  best  possible 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program 
for  Chicano  addicts.  j 

I  want  to  offer  Mr.  CoUins  and  his 
dedicated  staff  my  congratulations  txa. 
their  efforts  so  far  and  my  heartfelt 
hopes  and  encouragement  as  they 
launch  into  this  new  importai^t  phase  of 
their  fight  against  the  persotial,  social, 
and  economic  ravages  of  dxvk  abuse  in 
the  Chicano  community  of 
Alameda  County. 


GENTLE  PERSUASION 


southern 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or   COKNICTICITT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITrATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
most  of  us  were  shocked  and  distressed 
by  the  recent  news  that  India  had  ex- 
ploded a  nuclear  device,  addifig  yet  an- 
other source  of  atomic  disaster  and 
mocking  our  present  efforts  I  to  reduce 
this  type  of  threat  to  the  world's  futiure. 
The  impact  of  this  information  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  it  came  only 
slightly  before  disclosure  ot  plans  to 
provide  U.S.  nuclear  power  technology 
to  at  least  two  more  nations.   I 

A  very  sensible  and  proper  response  U- 
this  Indian  misadventure  has  been  sug 
gested  in  the  form  of  legislation  intro- 
duced by  our  esteemed  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative Stanford  E.  Parr^,  in  th« 
House,  and  by  Senator  Maelotw  Cook  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  other  Chattiber.  This 
prcv>06al  to  curtail  our  foreign  aid  to 
India  if  that  nation  chooses!  to  pursue 
this  nuclear  folly  would  be  appropriate 
not  only  in  this  case,  but  as  ani  additional 
safeguard,  in  the  form  of  a  naming,  to 
any  other  nation  which  might  think  of 
misusing  nuclear  material  or  informa- 
tion provided  for  peaceful  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  offer  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Joui'- 
nal  Messenger  of  Manassas,  Va.,  which 
sums  up  very  well  the  case  f*  this  sen- 
sible legislation,  which  I  ami  personally 
planning  to  cosponsor  and  support.  I  be- 
lieve all  the  Members  willl  find  this 
article  of  interest: 

OsMTije  Peesuasiow 

For  many  years  foreign  aid  bUs  played  an 
important  role  in  the  diplomatle  policies  of 
the  United  States.  It  had  been  i^  useful  tool 
in  advancing  our  interests  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  as  s\ich  has  galped  a  large 
measure  of  acceptance  among  tae  American 
people  and  their  representatives  In  Congress. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  nmtter  of  for- 
eign aid  has  been  getting  much  more  careful 
scrutiny  from  the  Congress.  The  anxount  and 
conditions  of  the  grants  have  undergone  con- 
siderable changes  since  the  days  of  almost 
unlimited  largess  disp>ensed  to  a  variety  of 
foreign  countries.  The  effects  erf  t^is  generos- 
ity were  not  always  favorable  to  the  United 
States  In  a  changing  world  which  did  not 
groiw  to  love  us  any  mcM-e  becaiiae  of  thesa 
handouts. 
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In  some  quarters  the  attaching  of  condi- 
tions to  foreign  aid  was  looked  on  as  self-de- 
feating in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  thia  aid  adopted  policies 
IniBoieable  to  ovur  best  interests.  Instead  of 
graUtude.  Americans  received  treatment 
ranging  from  hostility  to  outright  hatred  on 
many  occasions.  Our  motives  were  viewed 
with  su^>lcion  by  citizens  and  "«f'ni«  alike 
in  many  foreign  nations. 

Neverth^ess,  the  United  States  has  con- 
tinued to  provide  this  aid,  ptarticularly  in 
cases  in  which  such  aid  was  needed  to  avert 
starvation  and  to  aid  in  reconstiuction  In 
Uae  wake  ol  natural  disasters.  The  comp«s- 
H*onate  nature  of  the  American  pec^le  baa 
always  come  to  the  fore  in  aiding  less  for- 
tunate peeves  in  coping  with  catastrophic 
alkiMtloDa. 

In  many  instances,  compassion  has  out- 
weighed good  Judgment  in  the  dlstributioa 
al  aid  with  no  strings  attached.  That  la 
why  the  companion  bills  Introduced  In  the 
House  and  Senate  by  Virginia's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict Congressman  Stanford  Parris  and  Ken- 
tucky's Senator  Marlow  Cook  to  put  a  brake 
on  our  aid  to  India  are  like  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  The  condition  is  a  most  reasonable 
one  In  view  of  the  constant  threat  to  wor.'d 
peace  engendered  by  the  unchecked  proUler- 
atlon  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  bills  are  designed  to  provide  the  gentle 
persuasion  necessary  to  induce  India  to  sign 
the  treaty  on  nonproliferatlon  of  nuclear 
wei^Kxis.  While  the  aid  provided  to  India  is 
designed  to  assist  that  nation  in  feeding  it* 
undernourished  population,  its  government's 
ItttnuuBlcenee  with  regard  to  the  nuclear 
ticBty  puts  a  different  light  aa  the  whcde 
maUcr.  Persuasion  of  this  nature  is  iteed^^ 
to  iix^)rove  the  cUmate  for  world  peace. 

Parris  summed  up  the  problem  sueclnctly 
when  be  said,  "If  they  want  to  starve  their 
people  while  tbey  become  a  nuclear  power, 
that  is  their  business.  Bat  I  certaliUy  do  not 
btileve  they  should  expect  the  American  tax- 
payer to  subsidize  that  kind  oL  foolishness. 
We  ikeed  more  of  this  kind  at  approacn  to 
the  problem  of  foreign  aid  to  coustrlca 
which  are  glad  to  accept  our  substance  at  the 
same  time  that  they  spit  in  our  coUectlve 
face. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  woold 
do  well  to  scrutinize  all  foreign  aid  In  the 
way  that  the  H>onsors  of  this  legislation 
liare.  By  passing  this  legislation,  the  House 
and  Senate  will  be  striking  a  blow  for  oeac* 
and  putting  the  world  on  notice  that  i»- 
c^rients  of  these  handouts  must  be  worthy 
of  them. 

The  granting  of  blank  checks  in  foreign 
aid  must  be  made  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
Parris-Coc*  bills  wlU  do  Just  that  In  th« 
case  of  India.  We  strongly  siy;^»rt  tbelr 
passage. 


STATEMENT  IN   THE   KNESSET  BY 

jyEFEtaSE  MINISTER  SHIMON 
PERES,  JUNE  12,  1974  ON  THE 
TREATMENT  OP  ISRAELI  PRISON- 
ERS OF  WAR  IN  SYRIA 


HON.  RORERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   IWr^SRlCHPSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Sfteaker,  last  March 

7  I  submitted  testimony  to  the  Sobewn- 
mittee  on  fiitemational  Organizations 
and  Movements  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  Foz'eign  Affairs 
on  the  subject  of  Israeli  priscmers  of  war 
in  Syria.  At  that  time  I  indicated  my  txat- 
cern  over  the  treatmoit  of  the  Israeli 
pris<xi€rs  in  Syria.  I  noted  that: 


The  Syrians  have  proven  thenvselves  im- 
pervious to  humanitarian  considerations  and 
deaf  to  the  appeals  advanced  by  a  procession 
of  International  representsttves. 

The  Sjyrlan  record  of  the  past  25  years 
stands  as  a  sorry  reminder  of  their  dis- 
regard of  tbe  Geneva  Coaventions  of 
1»49. 

Many  of  our  worst  fears  were  realised 
on  the  bittersweet  occasion  of  the  return 
of  Xsra^  POWs  2  wedo  ago.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  report  on 
these  prisoners  made  to  the  Israeli  Knes- 
set by  Defense  Minister  Shimon  Peres  <m 
June  12,  1974.  This  statement  follows: 
Statement  itr  the  Kitisset  vy  Defense  Min- 

ISTEB  Shimok  Pekes,  June  19,   1974,  CON- 

CBKiriKa  IlKATimrr  or  Iskabli  FuBoirKga 

or  War  in  Stria 

The  Genera  Convention — to  which  the 
Simian  government  Is  a  signatory— defines  In 
paragraphs  12,  IS,  17  and  106  the  treatment 
to  be  aeeorded  to  priaon^s  of  war  and  the 
philosophy  behind  this  treatment. 

DETAINUn;  POWER  RESPONSIBLE 

Para  12  oT  til*  Geneva  Convention  stipu- 
lates: 

"Prisoners  of  war  are  in  the  hands  ot  tfas 
enemy  power  but  not  of  the  individuals  or 
military  units  who  have  captured  them.  Ir- 
respective of  individual  responsibilities  that 
may  exist,  the  detaining  power  is  responsible 
for  the  treatment  given  them." 

HUMANE  TREATMENT 

Para  13  states: 

"Prisoners  ot  war  most  at  all  times  be 
humanely  treated.  Any  unlawful  act  or  omla- 
sion  by  the  detaining  power  causing  death  or 
seriously  endangering  the  health  of  a  prison- 
er of  war  in  its  custody  is  prohibited  and  will 
be  regarded  as  a  serious  breach  of  the  pres- 
ent CiHivention." 

I«0  OORSCIOM 

Para  17  states: 

Tfo  physical  or  mental  tortnre  nor  any 
other  form  of  coercion  may  be  Inflicted  on 
prisoners  of  war  to  secure  from  them  Infor- 
mation of  any  kind  whatever." 

RETURN    OP    WOtTNDEO 

Para  109  states : 

"Parties  to  the  conmct  are  bound  to  send 
back  to  their  own  country,  regardless  of 
number  or  rank,  seriously  aick  prisoners  of 
war,  after  having  cared  for  them  untU  ttwy 
are  fit  to  traveL" 

SUaUUICAIT    STRXU*    ■BHAVaOS 

Syria  has  not  only  grosdy  violated  the 
stipulations  of  this  Convention — she  has 
acted  in  a  way  that  is  beneath  any  human 
standards  in  peace  of  war. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  Syrian  soldiers  fired 
at  point  blank  range  at  our  pilots  while 
they  were  baning  out  and  at  unarmed  sold- 
iers who  had  stopped  fighting. 

For  over  four  months,  the  Syrian  author- 
ities refused  to  name  the  prisoners  or  even 
state  their  number.  Only  on  27  February 
1974  did  the  Syrian  government  hand  over 
the  list  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger,  and  on  1  March  Bed  Cross 
representatives  were  permitted  for  the  first 
time  to  visit  the  prifioners.  Prisoners'  letters 
reached  their  families  only  at  the  end  of 
March,  and  their  families'  letters  were 
handed  over  only  at  the  beginning  of  May 
1974. 

CaOWOKB    COMDtnONB 

Aeeordtn^  to  objective  testimony  received 
by  us,  the  prisoners  were  held  In  prtsoo  un- 
der severely  overcrowded  conditions:  Thirty 
were  held  in  one  small,  narrow  cell  with  oaij 
2i  mattresses  on  the  fioor.  'They  were  kept 
wltbaat  adequate  ventUatlon,  and  wttbont 
tlia  piovlsbai  of  minimal  sanitary  facilities. 
1^0  U)o6  they  reeelved  was  poor,  which  ap- 


plies even  to  some  of  the  wounded  prisoners, 
who  were  held  together  with  their  healthy 
comrades.  Medical  treatment  was  bad  and 
irregular.  They  were  given  no  reading  "ipt^iyr 
or  religious  texts. 

TQRZURX 

An  especially  grave  matter  la  the  Interro- 
gation of  prisoners.  The  Syrtena  dUi  not 
scrc^fie  to  use  every  kind  c<  psaasorc:  Elec- 
tric shocks  applied  also  to  sensitive  regions 
of  the  body,  extraction  of  naila  (ia  one  ease 
they  drilled  a  iKile  in  a  naU,  which  «^  then 
extracted  with  an  iron  laook) ,  Mowa  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body,  laeatlng  ami  whlppteg. 
torture  by  biows  on  open  wounds^  Ai  this 
stage  we  already  know  of  at  least  five  sol- 
diers who  were  maimed  as  a  result  of  these 
excesses  following  their  captxire.  Two  pris- 
oners apparently  died  after  tortTii*. 

The  Chief  media  officer  of  the  IDF  has 
transmitted  to  ns  his  pre! tHilnary  repoit  (in 
order  not  to  brtrden  the  prtaopeis  more  than 
necessary,  their  examfnatlon  is  being  carried 
ont  in  phasesy,  which  states: 

"The  overall  plctiirw  obtained  is  that  the 
vast  majority  of  prleoners  iktv  exposed  tfnr- 
ing  their  imprisonment  to  severe  physical 
and  mental  torture.  Tlie  usual  metbotto  of 
twture  were  beatings  ahned  at  vartous  parU 
of  the  body,  eiectrie  shoelcs,  woonds  delib- 
erately inflicted  on  the  ears,  bams  on  tl» 
legs,  suspez^icna  In  patnftd  positions,  and 
other  methods." 

As  a  result  of  these  tortwes,  a  nnssber  of 
the  returning  soldiers  suffer  from  Injwrles  in 
various  parts  of  their  IXMUes,  tndwding 
marks  of  l^eatlngs  on  tfae'sotes,  the  tectli, 
the  head  and  the  ears. 

POOK  ME9ICAI.   TKZATBKKVr 

The  Chief  medical  ofllcer  notes  that  "treat- 
ment at  Syrian  hospitals  was  m<n1maT_  nn^^ 

only  a  few  ol  the  prisoners  requiring  hos- 
pital treatment  received  It.  Those  who  weia 
fortunate  enough  to  be  hospitalized  were 
discharged  after  the  briefest  period  befcve 
having  recovered — despite  the  fact  that  by 
all  medical  standards  they  should  have  been 
kept  In  hospitals  to  receive  the  treatment 
required.  The  premature  discharge  of  the 
wounded  from  hospital  and  their  Incarcexa- 
tLoo.  In  jails  lacking  suitable  fn/-nit,if«;.  vhere 
they  were  left  without  any  ■ncrf^z-ai  treat- 
ment, has  undoubtedly  acgravated  their  con- 
dition." 

SYRIAN   BEHAVIOR   NOT   NEW 

It  most  be  noted,  therefore,  that  thia 
cruelty  was  infilcted  by  all  ranka-^rom 
soldiers  and  jailers  who  fired  at  unarmed 
prisoners,  through  the  ranks  responsible  for 
the  terrible  tortures,  vip  to  the  leaders  el  tha 
regime,  who  refused  to  accads  to  tba  ac- 
cepted requirements  of  the  provision  of 
details  to  the  families.  An  of  them,  togeth- 
er, hav*  violated  the  law  by  the  most  in- 
human  behavior. 

These  acts  were  perpetrated  by  the  Syr- 
ians— there  is  no  proof  that  representa- 
tives of  any  foreign  power  took  any  active 
part  in  such  interrogations — and  they  are 
not  wltbont  precedent.  In  the  past  too,  our 
POWs  suffered  a  similar  fate.  At  the  end  of 
1973.  the  Oovemment  of  Israel  drew  the 
attention  of  the  International  Bed  Cross  or- 
ganization to  grave  vloiatious  of  the  Third 
Convention  by  the  Government  of  Syria,  and 
Informed  the  organization  of  the  fict  that 
after  IDP  Ptjrces  had  entered  the  area  of  the 
G<^an  Heights  previovsly  beW  by  the  Syr- 
ians, cases  were  discovered  oT  atrodous  nrar- 
dsrs  at  oar  men  who  were  captuieU.  ineudlnf; 
prisoners  taken  in  Nalah  and  in  the  HermoB- 
outpost. 

CXVSLlaZD    WOKIA   MUST   TAKJE    ItOn 

These  four  crimes  of  Damascus  cannot  bs 

overlooked  by  the  civilized  wortd.  or  indeed 
by  anyone  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity. Those  responsible  must  be  brought 
to  trial.  Such  cases  must  not  be  allowed  to 
recur.  Th*  Red  Cross  most  be  enabled  to 
carry  out  Its  duties  in  accordance  with  the 
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International  Convention.  The  Government 
of  Israel,  wblcb  has  always  taken,  and  will 
continue  to  take,  the  greatest  care  to  treat 
POWs  In  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  the  obvious  requirements  of 
the  humanitarian  approach,  will  complete 
tbe  full  Investigation  of  these  acts  of  cruel- 
ty and  the  maltreatment  of  our  prisoners, 
and  will  publish  its  findings  fully  and  faith- 
fully. 

The  attempts  of  the  Syrian  authorities 
to  trump  up  entirely  unfounded  charges 
concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Syrian 
POWs  in  Israel  will  not  weaken  by  an  lota 
the  power  of  the  truth  or  mitigate  the  ap- 
palling cruelty  of  the  Syrian  authorities. 

OUR    SONS    RETUBN,    THZIR    SPIBTTS    UNBROKEN 

Sixty-eight  Israeli  citizens,  our  sons — of- 
ficers and  soldiers,  men  of  the  air  and  land 
forces — who  set  out  to  defend  their  country 
after  the  surprise  attack  by  the  Syrian  army 
on  Yom  Klpp\ir,  have  returned  home,  to 
their  families,  to  their  country.  Despite  all 
they  have  suffered,  their  spirit  has  not  been 
broken.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  listened 
to  their  stories  or  saw  them  on  television, 
we  suddenly  discovered  new  depths  to  the 
human  spirit,  a  capacity  to  endure,  a  de- 
scriptive power,  a  touching  candour,  shown 
by  men  who  knew  how  to  fight  and  knew 
how  to  withstand  loneliness,  torture  and 
sickness. 

We  saw  them  on  their  return,  and  found 
them  richer  in  feeling,  knowledge  and  un- 
derstandmg,  and  when  we  discovered  their 
wealth,  we,  too,  *  were  enriched.  For  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  it  is  as  If  their  sons 
bad  been  reborn.  For  the  wives,  a  new  light 
of  family  life  has  been  restored.  For  the 
ctiildren,  father  has  come  home,  and  for  the 
people,  our  sons  have  returned  after  fight- 
ing twice — once  m  the  field  of  battle,  with 
weapons,  and  once,  in  the  dark  prisons, 
armed  only  with  the  power  of  the  spirit. 

Their  capture,  their  imprisonment  and 
their  return  have  renewed  our  feelings  of 
being  a  united  people,  a  people  which  can 
unite  in  times  of  hardship  and  anxiety. 

Some  of  the  former  prisoners  are  here 
now  in  the  Knesset  building,  which  contains 
the  organized  expression  of  a  free  people. 
Upon  their  release  the  whole  house,  I  am 
confident,  extends  to  them  a  sincere  and 
heartfelt  welcome  home. 

We  greet  the  men  who,  even  in  the  hour 
of  stress,  displayed  such  courage,  endurance 
and  faith. 


CONGRESSMAN      WALDIE      INTRO- 
DUCES COPYRIGHT  REVISION  BILL 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  providing  for  a 
general  revision  of  the  copyright  law, 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code. 

This  bill  is  basically  similar  to  that  in- 
troduced earlier  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

The  lone  difference  in  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  my  legislation  does  not 
include  a  section  pertaining  to  the  re- 
broadcast  of  professional  sporting  events. 

Under  previously  introduced  bills, 
there  would  be  an  effective  blackout  of 
such  sports  events  Imposed  on  cable  tele- 
vision outlets. 

I  believe  this  blackout  would  be  an  \m- 
fair  restraint  on  the  cable  television  In- 
dustry and  a  disservice  to  cable  television 
subscribers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  copyright  re- 
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vision  is  badly  needed  and  t  am  most 
hopeful  the  Congress  can  consider  this 
legislation  in  the  very  near  future. 

Especially  acute  is  the  need  to  revise 
the  copyright  provisions  relating  to  the 
recording  industry.  I  have  already  Intro- 
duced legislation  (H.R.  1368^)  directly 
aimed  at  the  need  to  stop  thte  piracy  of 
recordings.  j 

This  revision  is  needed  immediately  to 
stem  the  multimillion  dollat  recording 
piracy  industry.  Hearings  have  been  held 
and  I  am  confident  that  this  legislation 
will  be  signed  into  law  this  yefer. 


PEYSER  SAYS  "NUTS"  TO 


HON.  PETER  A.  PE 


OF    NEW    YORK 


PEANUTS 


SER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEl  rPATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  J  974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
the  following  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues:  j 

Time  To  Stop  SheixincIout 

CONGBESS  OF  THE  UNTTED  aTATES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  19, 1974. 

Dear  Colleague:  On  Friday  af  this  week 
the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider  the  Agri- 
culture Environmental  and  Consimer  Protec- 
tion Appropriations  Bill.  I  Intenil  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  prohlbltlhg  the  use  of 
any  funds  provided  therein  for  tlie  purpose  of 
formulating  or  carrying  out  a  I  rice-support 
program  for  peanuts. 

The  price-support  prog^i-am  for  peanuts  has 
cost  the  taxpayer  $611,926,000  n  the  years 
between  1955-1973.  In  1971  the  ]  trogram  cost 
the  tsixpayer  $66.91  an  acre  for  each  of  the 
1,454,000  acres  planted  for  a  1  otal  cost  of 
$97,287,000.  The  situation  resul^  from  1938 
legislation  which  requires  the 
Agriculture  to  support  the  prlc*  of  peanuts 
at  75  %  of  parity.  If  the  market  ]  rice  is  below 
this  amount,  the  Federal  Govei  nment  buys 
the  peanuts  from  the  growers  an  i  sells  them, 
at  a  loss,  often  up  to  50% . 

Additionally,  the  peanut  pr<^am  main- 
tains a  feudal  system  in  this  <|emocracy  of 
ours.  Only  those  farmers  luck^  enough  to 
hold  peanut  allotments  may 
commodity.  These  farmers  can 


market    this 
lease  the  al- 
loted  land  to  others  for  substan  ;lal  amounts 


of  money.  Thus,  the  value  of 


:he  land  in- 


creases  dramatically.   The  Federal   Govern 
ment   is   therefore   subsidizing   the   peanut 
grower  and  the  allotment  holde  r — often  one 
in  the  same  person. 

According  to  USDA  figures,  th^  peanut  pro- 
gram will  cost  the  taxpayers  (1,188,000,000 
between  1975  and  1979.  The  Gen(  ral  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  In  1968  and  sgaln  in  1973 
recommended  the  enactment  of  new  legis- 
lation. The  peanut  program  ho\  rever,  is  per- 
manent legislation  and  will  n  >t  terminate 
of  Its  own  accord.  I  therefore  urg  j  you  to  sup- 
port my  amendment  and  to  fina|ly  terminate 
these  outrageous  payments. 
Sincerely, 

PATTL  FlNUdET, 

Peter  A.  1  eyser, 
Glenn  Ani  erson, 
Merhbera  o '  Congress. 

National  Consumers  Coi  cress 

Jute  20, 1974. 
Congressman  Peter  A.  Peyser, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Peyser  :  '  lie  National 
Consumers  Congress  would  like  to  commend 
you  for  yoiu  proposed  amendi  lent  to  end 
the  highly  inflationary  subsUy  payments 
currently  being  made  to  the  peafut  industry. 
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For  far  too  long  the  subsidy  suiport  pro- 
gram under  tbe  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Act  of  1938  has  been  an  outdateid  burden 
forced  upon  the  American  consumer.  It  has 
provided  us  with  little  more  than, a  protec- 
tionist policy  geared  to  insulate  tie  peanut 
Industry  from  price  competition  1^  an  open 
market.  { 

In  a  recent  study  done  by  the  Government 
Accounting  Office,  it  was  estimated  that  If 
this  program  is  allowed  to  continijie  for  the 
four  year  span  from  1973  to  1977]  It  would 
cost  consumers  in  excess  of  one]  half  bil- 
lion dollars.  When  we  examine  the|  price  sit- 
uation, we  find  that  the  United  States  sup- 
ported price  Is  $3.28  per  ton  whlcn  is  almost 
double  the  world  price.  1 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  tne  govern- 
ment to  begin  developing  economic  policies 
which  benefit  both  the  consume!  and  the 
farmer  rather  than  agricultural  policies 
which  protect  the  farmer  at  the  Expense  of 
the  consumer. 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  your  Efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer. 
Sincerely, 

AlLEEN  GOR 

Executive  director. 

Consumers  Leacue, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  i«,  1974. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  National  Con- 
sumers League,  the  nation's  oldestjconsumer 
organization,  urges  you  to  eliminate  the 
present  structure  and  subsidy  of  pur  coun- 
try's peanut  production. 

Peanut  production  has  been  locked  into  a 
rigid  system  which  allocates  a  cerialn  mini- 
mum number  of  acres  for  growing  peanuts, 
despite  consumer  demand  or  growing  condi- 
tions or  technological  changes.  T^en,  when 
the  acreage  produced  more  peaAuts  than 
consumers  wanted  to  buy,  the  gqvemment, 
in  the  form  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC),  had  to  step  In,  io  buy  up 
the  surplus.  According  to  a  GAO  (eport,  the 
CCC  sold  those  surpluses  time  and  again 
at  a  loss,  totaling  $279  million  foij  the  years 
1967  through  1971. 

If  the  same  acreage-allotment4wlth-sub- 
sldy  arrangement  continues,  the  c  ost  to  the 
CCC,  and  thus  to  the  taxpayer,  will  come  to 
$537  million  for  the  period  1973  to  1977. 

Yet  these  are  changing  times  fur  agricul- 
ture. First  of  all,  technology  has  permitted 
peanut  production  per  acre  to  jump.  About 
70  more  pounds  of  peanuts  per  acre  can 
now  be  grown  than  in  1955.  Second,  other 
rigid  systems  of  alloted  acreage  tiave  been 
eliminated.  It  is  time  to  ellmlnlatf  the  pea- 
nut system. 

The  consumer's  Interest  lies  in  alfree,  com- 
petitive marketplace.  We  urge  that  the  gov- 
ernment end  Its  involvement  in  pi  lanut  pro- 
duction, and  allow  farmers  to  pla  nt  exactly 
that  quantity  of  peanuts  which  w:  11  respond 
to  consumer  demand.  Thus  both  consumer 
and  farmer  will  prosper,  and  the  \  r.S.  Treas- 
ury wUl  no  longer  be  supportln  f  an  out- 
dated, expensive  mechanism. 

We  appreciate  your  support  on  [this  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  ShabecIoff, 
Executive  .'iirector. 


pre  gram 
yei  rs 
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Public  Interest  Economics 
Washington,  D.C,  June 

The   peanut   price   support 
taxpayers  $273  million  In  the 
1971.  The  GAO  predicts  that  for 
1973  to  1977,  losses  will  average 
$100  million  annuaUy  and  one 
for  the  entire  four  years. 

The  program  forces  up  the  price 
and  peanut  products  to  consumeri 
consumers  in  order  to  do  so 
show  that  even  if  the  price  of  peanuts 
reduced  by   a  third,  peanut 
still  be  making  a  profit. 

Consequently,  these  economists 
the  Amendment  to  the  Agriculti  re 
priations  Bill  be  supported. 
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Dr.  James  Barth,  Department  of  Economics, 
George  Wasblngton  University; 

Dr.  Allen  R.  Ferguson,  President,  Public 
Interest  Economics  Center; 

Ms.  S«r«&  GUutuarg,  retired,  Washington, 
D.C.; 

Dr.  Rotocrt  GoMlarla.  Department  of  Beo- 
nooatea,  George  Wutdngtotk  Uuivcnlty; 

Dr.  Talbot  Page,  Reseurccs  for  th«  Pwtui*; 

Dr.  Hansford  Palmer,  Chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  Howard  Uhlveisity; 

"Ms.  Louise  Stssmsn,  economic  consultant. 
Washington,  D.C;  arwt 

Dr.  Anthosy  Yczer,  Department  ef  Eco- 
Bomlcs,  OMTge  Waahtrigtt  Unlvcralty. 

Norx. — AAUattons  ai«  abowa  for  Mentlfl- 
eatloii  purposes  only. 


DBIFl'iNG  BACK  INTO  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  WILUAN  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES 
ThurtdttV,  Jtme  29,  1974 

Mr.  VORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  »  few  days 
ago,  Linda  Hunt,  a  recent  graduate  from 
Garden  City  High  School  in  the  15th 
Congressional  District  at  Michigan, 
which  I  have  the  bonor  to  represent,  has 
sent  me  her  senior  research  project  on 
our  continuing  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

I  feel  this  issue  is  of  great  importance 
because  o«r  cnrrent  invtrfveinent  clearly 
p<^ts  out  the  potential  for  drifting  badi 
fento  war  in  Vietnam. 

A  year-and-a-half  has  passed  since 
the  signing  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement 
to  end  the  fighting  in  'Vietnam.  AH  Amer- 
lean  troops  withdrew  ftvta  Vietnam  as  a 
result  of  this  agreement,  but  there  re- 
mains a  continuing  American  military 
presence  in  Indochina. 

In  Soath  Vietnam  alone  there  are 
1,300  defense  attaches,  toate  400  CIA 
operatives,  about  TOO  AID  and  Eambassr 
employees  and  3500  emidoyees  of  defense 
contractors.  Despite  the  specific  word- 
taig  in  articles  4  and  5  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement,  Ute  United  States  contimies 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  si^ostantial 
stq>pcni;,  dispatching  huge  qtiantlties  of 
weaptms  and  ammunition,  as  wen  as  the 
personnel  mentioned  above  who  have 
become  integral  parts  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese supfdy,  transport  and  intrt- 
Kgence  ^sterns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Recokb  a  copy  of  Linda 
Hunt's  research  paper  and  share  with 
you  and  the  oth«r  Members  of  Congress 
her  views  mi  out  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Weoxe  Papes 
introduction 

As  we  all  know  the  soldiers  are  home  from 
Vietnam  and  we  no  looger  are  Involved. 
But  Is  that  reaUy  the  story?' In  my  opinion. 
It's  not. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  led 
to  believe  that  we  no  longer  have  Invest- 
ments In  Vietnam.  I  took  a  survey  of  ten 
people  and  asked  them  If  they  thought  we 
were  stUl  involved  In  Vietnam.  Six  of  the 
ten  people  didn't  think  we  were  Involved  at 
all.  The  other  four  thought  we  were  Involved 
a  little  bit. 

I  would  Like  to  Inform  those  six  people 
that  we  do  have  Investments  and  that  we 
are  stm  Involved. 

The  United  States  is  not  ant  at  Vietnam. 


We  are  stUl  spending  atoney  and  manpower 
which  ^Muld  b*  ^>«Bt  en  our  own  domeatic 
problems.  We've  done  them,  oaoro  harm,  than 
good  Interfering  In  their  dvU  wax. 

"There  haa  been,  no  peaca  and.  there  has 
been  no  honor.  The  war  sUll  goea  oa  uvd  our 
government  Is  still  backing  one  side  In  It." 
aaya  the  Bo«ton  Globe.  The  fact  la  that  thaie 
1»  neither  peace  for  the  Vietaamese  nor 
bonor  for  the  United  States. 

The  war  is  at  this  momea-t  intensifylxic. 
In  tbe  course  of  the  twelve  mnnths  after  the 
°'g"<"E  of  tbe  Paris  Accords  in  January  1973, 
t>iA  number  of  casualties^  rfrari  and  woundjed, 
continued  at  about  the  saaoe  figure  as  during 
th«  previous  year  of  fighting. 

Kissinger  accepted  the  Nobel  Prize  as  rec- 
ogyittlon  to  "a  lasting  peace."  Chief  North 
Vletnaaaaae  rtlplnmat.  La  Due  Tbo  displayed 
considerable  realism  In  rejecting  the  award 
on  the  grounds  that  "peaca  has  not  been 
really  restored"  in.  Vietnam.  Bolstered  by 
Mtravagant  amounta  ot  UJS.  weaponry, 
Soutb  Vtetnamese  Presldeikt  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  has  stubbornly  resisted  a  setUement 
of  ttxe  kind  envisaged  in  tlie  Paris  agreement 
and.  the  Communlata  their  hopes  of  making 
gaina  by  political  mAang  fnistrated,  have 
gradually  resumed  military  acUon.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  conflict  that  was  never  ended 
hj  the  cease-fire  accord  signed  last  January 
now  appears  to  be  ^reading. 

Vietnam  has  economic  problems  which  we 
are  aiding;. 

As  of  late  April,  when  we  left  Vietnam,  an 
active  eSort  was  underway  la  Washington  to 
find  new  ways  to  put  more  dollars  Into  the 
Vietnamese  economy. 

It  would  appear  that  If  the  Vietnamese 
economy  Is  to  be  supported  at  iXs  present 
level  and  tf  politically  unpopular  tntemal 
economic  measures  are  to  be  avoided,  gross 
UJS.  economic  assistance  to  Vietnam  In  fiscal 
year  1974  wlH  have  to  be  increased  substan- 
tially beyond  the  fiscal  year  1973  level  of 
$6493  million — ^probably  to  around  $800  mC- 
Uon.  We  are  ^>endlng  too  much  money  In 
Vietnam.  It  should  be  spent  on  our  econ- 
omy. 

It  la  OUT  taxes  which  continue  to  main- 
tain this  military  state  whose  Interest  in 
ending  the  war  and  binding  up  the  wounds 
is  not  ^parent.  The  Vietnamese  have  said 
again  and  again  that  we  are  responsible  for 
maintaining  in  power  the  oppressive  mUltary 
dictatorship  of  the  Thleu  regime  and  provid- 
ing the  mUitary  hardware  which  enables  th* 
war  to  continue. 

One  of  Thleu's  main,  c^lectlves  In  delaying 
th*  cease-fire  draft  agreement  In  October 
1972  was  to  gain  the  time  In  which  to  acquire 
weapons  &  the  Ualted  States  obliged  him 
with  a  crash  program  of  supplies  valued  at 
nearly  a  billion  dollars. 

In  October  1973  President  Nixon  was  seek- 
ing $200  million  tTrtiTnrg  in  aid  for  Cambo- 
dia in  addition,  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
to  keep  the  Saigon  government  army  opera- 
tive. 

A  steady  flow  of  arms  &  ammunition, 
gasoline  &  other  military  supplies  contin- 
ues to  arrive  io  Vietnam.  Under  terms  of  the 
cease-fire,  tbe  United  States  Is  permitted  to 
replace  weapons  &  ammunition  used  up 
In  fighting.  And  there  baa  been  plenty  of 
show  ttiat  the  United  States  has  supplied 
South  Vietnam  with  $2«4.7  million  dollars 
worth  of  weapoQjs  &  ammunition  since  the 
cease-fire.  About  three-fo\irths  the  amount 
supplied  during  197?,  a  year  of  extremely 
heavy  fighting. 

Despite  efforts  by  Congressmen  tc  }ovcr- 
nallsts  to  determine  what  other  eqnlpraeBt 
Is  being  sent  to  Vtetnam,  neither  the  De- 
fense nor  State  Dqmtmmts  baa  been  forOi- 
comlng,  thooch  soda  haforaHitlaa  Is  sap- 
poeed  to  be  pmUle.  Along  with  this  secrecy 
there  are  hints  of  ot>uses.  South  Vietnam 
troops  reportedly  sell  their  weapons  to  tbe 
Cambodian  army  &  put  in.  claims  for  new 
ones,  &   Bjo.  official   VS.   audit   last   spring 


discovered  that  Eaigon  had  tnunped  up  s 
request  toe  utae  tM.-nir^ 

Aa  early  aa  the  fall  of  1972,  when  Henry 
yinalngjr  visited  hUa  in  ft^tg^rt  Thleu 
turaaA  down  a  cease-Axe.  Ha  vaa  brought 
axoiuul  only  by  the  delivery  ot  maesive  quan- 
tities of  U.S.  equlpmeatk  including  «-'>"'^f  Jt 
aircraft. 

BTptainlng  why  it  la  neees^vy  to  bavc 
Special  Assl&tant  to  tlM  *""'"i-iflf1nr  tag  Field 
OperaUoas  (SAAFO>,  the  "^^'"i*  cowsamed 
say  that  It  Is  Important  for  psycholocical 
reason  a  to  maintain  a  UJ^  pteaexkca  in  the 
field  because  of  the  shock  that  would  resMlt, 
now  that  mUltar^r  personnel  have  with- 
drawn, if  all  clvillana  were  also  to  ieave. 

A  subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security  Agree- 
ments &  Conunltments  Abroad  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  United 
States  Senate  was  briefed  by  the  Defense 
AttacM  Ofllce  ta  Sa^oB.  They  were  toM  that 
contractor  personnel  than  on  duty  num- 
bered 4,917  (and  thus  were  not  "about  4,000" 
as  axticlpated).  *  Uiey  wo*  ahowK  a  slide 
which  Indicated  that  the  numbers  expected 
to  be  In  Vietnam  after  January  1,  1974  was 
2,1M  (rather  than  "less  than  9,909,"  as  In- 
dicated In  the  Mardi  20  pap««>  &  that  the 
number  remaining  after  July  1,  1974  would 
be  1,099  (wM>  the  Bfareli  ao  paper  had  said 
that  It  would  haw  dropped  to  "approst- 
matrty  S»Qf'  very  aocm  after  Jamtary  1,  in*. 
The?  were  also  UM  in  anotHar  bciefijog  on 
AprU  13.  1973  that  the  nuuiber  (^  Air  Force 
contractors  would  be  2.644  after  July  I.  1873 
find  1,703  after  January  I,  1974. 

Three  days  later  they  were  tafoimetf  that 
these  fiporea  had  been  rrviscd  apward  as 
toUowa:  2J0O  lematnln^  after  July  I.  I91S 
and  1,926  after  Jairuary  1974.  Th*  exptaiM- 
tlon  given  for  the  adjustaieat  in  the  wttk- 
drawal  schedule  was  that  figh.ting  via^  con- 
tinued at  a  higher  than  anticipated  level, 
thus  necessitating  a  higher  level  of  support 
activity,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  Afr  Force 
coMtraetors,  VletnaBMsc  Air  Ftorce  persocmel 
"have  been  diverted  tMcaaaa  of  epczatliv 
requirements." 

As  long  as  the  United  Statca  contlnuaa 
large-scale  military  aid  to  »ale'>t.  needing 
the  war  is  not  a  Vietnamese  decision.  At 
least  eight  thousand  UJS.  advisors  accom- 
pany Saigon  troops  and,  according  to  Viet 
Cong  charges,  direct  them  tn  combat.  Om: 
planes  fly  reconnaissance  missions  over 
the  North — tempting  targets  for  Viet  Cong 
fire.  We  give  Itfeu  over  one  btnion  doRars  a 
year  In  mfirtary  aM,  with  an  additional  $800 
mmion  dollars  marted  for  next  year. 

CONCLBSZON 

What  you  have  Inat  read  toU  you  that  we 
are  stiU   tnvoivcd    in   Vietnam 
and  manpower  wise. 

Peace  h«s  been  achieved  to  some  degree 
but  there  la  plenty  more  to  be  done. 

Vietnam  does  have  ecosiomie  probdcn^ 
which  we  are  aiding,  but  we  also  have  pcob- 
ieme  that  should  be  taken  care  of  first. 

The  United  States  is  ^fien<iiBg  too  much 
money  and  it  should  be  est  down  con- 
siderably 

The  men  still  remaming  should  also  be  cut 
down.  We  won't  be  uninvolved  until  every- 
one is  back  and  we  aren't  sending  any  money 
over  there. 

We  didn't  have  anyone  fighting  In  our  civil 
wax  why  are  we  mvolved  in  theirs. 

"It  Is  now  time  for  all  American  people  to 
accept  the  gunt  for  our  destruction  of  Viet- 
nam and  make  amends  for  the  tragedy  we 
have  wrought,  by  seetog  that  our  govern- 
ment withdraws  ftom  this  fooUsh  and  Im- 
possible effort  to  wring  out  of  the  tragedy 
some  self-sattsfactlou."  That  was  quoted 
from  George  W.  Webber.  I  feel  that  it  has  a 
lot  to  say. 
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CHILEAN  MARXISM  TRANSPOSED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Judith 
Hydes,  a  serious  student  of  Chilean  af- 
fairs, has  written  to  Inform  me  concern- 
ing a  very  disturbing  situation  develop- 
ing in  this  country.  She  writes  that 
Marxist  professors  from  Chile  are  teach- 
ing their  Ideology  to  American  students 
at  our  universities,  and  that  Influential 
Americans  are  assisting  these  Chileans 
by  urging  the  U.S.  Government  to  pro- 
vide asylum  for  these  so-called  "political 
refugees"  who  are  equated  with  genuine 
escapes  from  Hungary  and  Cuba.^ 

Somehow  I  had  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
American  tradition  was  a  beacon  of  wel- 
come and  freedom  for  the  oppressed — 
not  the  oppressor. 

Mrs.  Hydes'  letter  follows: 

Alexandria,  Va., 

Aprils,  1974. 
Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Ashbrook:  It  is  with  great  con- 
cern that  I  write  to  you  regarding  the  pursuit 
of  some  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
bent  on  passing  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit thousands  of  Chilean  Marxist  refugees 
to  enter  the  United  States.  Already  we  find 
Marzist/'Conununist  professors  from  Chile 
being  given  asylum  and  positions  in  Ameri- 
can colleges  to  teach  so-called  "Latin  Amer- 
ican AfTairs"  to  our  yoxmg  and  impressionable 
students.  To  date,  more  than  a  dozen  such 
professors  are  indoctrinating  our  students 
with  their  ideology  and  now,  some  congress- 
men are  urging  that  many  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents with  the  same  Marxist  ideology  be 
admitted. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Problems  Connected  with  Ref- 
ugees and  Escapees,  Friday,  September  28, 
1973,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  in  his  "Rec- 
ommendations for  Action",  No.  3,  In  bis 
opening  address  before  the  Hearing  on  Ref- 
ugees and  Humanitarian  Problems  in  Chile 
stated:  "As  we  do  for  refugees  from  other 
areas,  our  government  should  be  prepared 
to  provide  asylum  and  resettlement  oppor- 
tunities to  a  reasonable  number  of  political 
refugees  from  Chile,  under  parole  provisions 
of  the  Inunigratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  We 
have  done  this  time  and  again.  I  think  we 
did  it  admirably  with  the  Hungarian  ref- 
ugees when  Eisenhower  was  President.  We 


'  Hearing,  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Problems  Connected  With  Refugees  and  Es- 
capees, Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Sept.  28. 1973,  p.  2. 
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have  done  this  with  some  ot  the  Cuban 
refugees  and  there  la  no  reatsonl  why  we  can 
not  do  it  at  the  present  time  In  regard  to 
the  political  refugees  from  Chile." 

I  tsUce  strong  exception  to  liie  fact  that 
the  Marxists  fleeing  from  Chi^  should  be 
equated  with  those  Hungarlani  and  Cuban 
refugees  who  fled  from  the  co 
their  countries.  The  question 
whom  were  these  desperate  pe4 
We  all  know  the  true  answer, 
military  goverrunent  is  now 
back  to  normalcy,  but  having 
communist  infiltration,  could  tHe  badly  frac- 
tured political  parties  have  doneja  better  Job? 
The  answer  is  no.  Chile  is  iow  working 
toward  reconstruction  and  liti^rty  for  her 
citizens  in  a  democratically  motivated  nation 
and  there  is  no  room  for  comniunlBts,  thus, 
they  are  fleeing  the  country.     ] 

Therefore,  the  question  mu^t  be  asked: 
"On  what  guidelines  do  we  base  our  open 
door  to  refugees?"  On  NBC's  MEET  THE 
PRESS  on  Sunday,  October  31,  ^971  the  late 
President  Salvalor  Allende  of  ihile,  in  an- 
swering a  question  given  by  Mr.  ] 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  stat 
you  say  this  government  is  Mar 
deny  it,  sir.  I  am  a  Marxist  .  .  ." 
States  then  to  become  a  have^ 
lende  Marxist  revolutionaries 
politicians  are  unable  to  differentiate  be- 
tween political  ideologies  or  ba|  this  partic- 
ular Subcommittee  been  miinformed  of 
the  truth  about  Chile?  These  Marxist  ref- 
ugees from  Chile  have  nothltig  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Hungarian,  Cza  ;hosIovakian. 
Rumanian,  Latvian,  Estonian.  Lithuanian. 
Polish,  Cuban,  Chinese  and  oth(  r  South  East 
Asian  political  refugees  now  e  ijoying  free- 
dom in  the  United  States. 

In  this  inaccurate  equation  4  great  insult 
has  been  done  to  all  refugees  having  fled  the 
communist  dominated  countries  known  now 
as  the  "Captive  Nations".  An  even  greater 
mjustice  is  being  done  to  Chte  while  en- 
deavoring to  regain  her  freedon^  and  equilib- 
rium after  an  attempted  comtnunist  take- 
over. The  greatest  Injustice  o^  all  is  being 
done  to  the  United  States  ini  encouraging 
the  Importation  of  Marxist  rsrolutionarles 
from  Chile,  who  are  then  placei  in  positions 
of  influencing  our  students.  Uciess  the  Con- 
gress has  the  courage  to  reco^iize  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  analogy  made,  w^  are  destined 
to  have  even  more  subversion  tn  oiu'  nation 
bent  on  fragmentizing  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  point  of  Jeopardizing 
our  security.  The  question  could  be  fairly 
asked:  "If  Fidel  Castro  were!  overthrown, 
would  YOU  vote  in  favor  of  giilng  him  and 
his  comrades  refuge  in  the  United  States?" 

Maybe  more  than  some,  th^  naturalized 
Americans  who  have  experienced  the  terrors 
of  living  with  communism  and  ire  ever  aware 
of  their  new  found  freedom  will  say  to  you, 
thank  you,  for  any  support  you  can  give  in 
making  the  truth  of  this  situation  abun- 
dantly clear  to  both  your  coUei  gues  and  the 
public. 

Most  sincerely, 

Judith  M,  Htdes, 
A  naturalizet   American. 

According  to  testimony  g  ven  on  No- 
vember 15.  1973  by  Mr.  Ral  ael  Otero,  a 
former  member  of  the  Cham  >er  of  Depu- 
ties of  Chile,  to  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee,  the  Commimist  Party 
of  Chile  had  heavily  infiltrated  Chilean 
universities  which  thereby  became  "com- 
munist bastions"  because  of  the  activi- 
ties of  certain  pro-Allende  professors 
who  were  surreptitiously  aiiled  by  sup- 
port from  the  Communist  Pirty. 

Allende  of  course  was  merely  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  mpntor.  Fidel 
Castro  whose  sister,  Juanitai  Castro  had 
testified  on  Jime  11,  1965i  before  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee's 
predecessor,    the    Committ^    on    Un- 
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American  Activities,  on  the  Communist 
takeover  of  the  Cuban  e4ucationaI 
system. 

In  pre-Castro  Cuba,  many  schools  had 
been  conducted  by  religious  ctenomina- 
tions.  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  All 
were  taken  over  by  the  Conuniinists.  In 
the  Communist  indoctrination  of  Cuban 
youth,  new  textbooks  were  substituted  for 
the  older  ones  beginning  immediately 
after  Castro's  rise  to  power. 

"Every  single  word  in  their  jtextbooks 
was  purely  Marxism-Leninism,"  Miss 
Castro  related,  and  the  one  th  ng  which 
the  student  "could  not  do  was  bo  believe 
in  God." 

As  a  Marxist,  could  Allend;  do  dif- 
ferently? He  was  hide-bound  to  follow 
his  precepts  as  are  the  Chilean  |)rof  essors 
who  now  teach  or  seek  haven  here  in 
their  search  for  young,  impressionable, 
idealistic  American  minds  to  co^ifuse  and 
finally  corrupt. 


ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS 
SECOND-RATE  PARCEL 


FOR 
POST 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  19  74 


Speaker,    under 

I  Include 

series  of 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
at  this  point  the  fourth  in  aj 
investigative  articles  which  begian  June  9 
in  the  Washington  Post.  The  r*)ort  deals 
with  exorbitant  spending  by  Cie  Postal 
Service  on  a  parcel  sorting  system  that  Is 
proving  to  be  IneflQcient. 

While  the  U.&.  Postal  Servic^  promises 
that  a  new  $1  billion  parcel  sorting  sys- 
tem will  vastly  improve  service,  latest 
findings  indicate  that  the  so-called  im- 
provements wiU  lead  only  to;  the  per- 
petuation of  second-rate  service. 

Presently  the  new  Postal  Service  is  de- 
livering parcels  at  Pony  Expness  speed. 
The  current  damage  rate  for  fragile 
packages  borders  on  50  percentl  Contrary 
to  the  promises  made  by  f  ormei|  Postmas- 
ter General,  Winton  Blount,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  finds  that  t^e  new  $1 
billion  network  is  leading  to  slower  sei"v- 
ice  than  the  Agency's  major  competitor. 
In  some  cases  the  new  systepi  will  be 
moving  mail  at  a  lower  rate  of  ^peed  than 
does  the  present  system. 

These  facts  underline  the  inidequacies 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  a  jain  bring 
to  our  attention  the  need  to  a  bolish  the 
present  agency  and  return  it  to  the  status 
of  a  fully  public  Department  qf  Govei-n 
ment. 

The  article  follows : 

One  Billion  Dollars  for  Second-Rate 

Parcel  Post 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

The  new  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  iiendlng  $1 
billion  to  build  parcel  sorting  faqilities  that 
promise  slower  and  more  damage-Jjrone  serv- 
ice than  the  agency's  parcel  post  Competitor, 
United  Parcel  Service. 

The  network  of  new  facilities,  called  the 
bulk  mail  system,  are  under  consti  uctlon  and 
are  expected  to  be  finished  in  1(76.  One  of 
the  buildings  is  now  in  operatio^  in  Jersey 
City,  N.J.,  and  the  parcel  sorting  center  for 
the  Washington  area  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  Largo,  Md.,  in  September. 

The  Postal  Service  has  promised  that  the 
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new  facilities  will  give  the  public  "vastly  im- 
proved service"  by  reducing  parcel  damage 
and  speeding  deliveries. 

Presently,  although  the  Postal  Service  does 
not  disclose  the  fact  to  persons  mailing  pack- 
ages, the  average  parcel  mailed  from  Wash- 
ington to  Los  Angeles  takes  more  than  eight 
days  to  \»e  delivered,  according  to  internal 
reports  for  the  latest  fiscal  quarter  for  which 
figures  are  available.  This  is  longer  than  the 
Pony  Express  trip  from  Missouri  to  Califor- 
nia in  1861.  • 

The  Postal  Service  also  does  not  tell  the 
public  that  the  chances  of  a  package  arriv- 
ing at  its  destination  unscathed  are  less  than 
reassuring.  Internal  reports  show  that,  in  a 
Postal  Service  test,  about  half  the  fragile 
Items  mailed  by  parcel  post  arrived  broken. 

The  reason  for  the  breakages  is  not  hard 
to  find.  Although  the  new  Postal  Service  told 
the  press  in  1972  it  is  "no  longer  throwing 
packages,"  visits  to  post  offices  from  Boston 
to  Cincinnati  and  from  Miami  to  Los  Angeles 
reveal  it  is  rare  when  a  package  is  not 
thrown. 

Since  sorting  bins  are  placed  5  to  25  feet 
from  clerks  who  sort  the  parcels,  the  alter- 
na.tive  to  throwing  a  package  is  a  long  walk 
to  sort  each  one. 

In  the  Chicago  post  office,  clerks  throw 
packages  under  a  sign  warning,  "The  parcel 
you  toss  may  be  your  last."  Clerks  in  the  New 
York  general  post  office  are  told,  "Parcels 
must  not  be  thrown  more  than  five  feet." 

Although  another  sign  warns  that  packages 
marked  "fragile"  tire  not  to  be  thrown,  these 
parcels  were  observed  to  be  treated  like  any 
other. 

"A  private  company  that  did  that  wouldn't 
last  in  business  or  would  be  investigated  for 
consumer  fraud,"  said  John  D.  Swygert,  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  deputy  postmaster 
(eneral  until  1969  and  a  consultant  to  large 
'  ^nailers. 

If  the  shortcomings  of  the  Postal  Service's 
parcel  post  aire  obvious,  so  tire  the  advan- 
tages of  the  private  United  Parcel  Service 
(UPS). 

Although  the  Postal  Service  publicly  denies 
it,  the  government  agency's  Internal  reports 
show  that  one  important  reason  for  build- 
ing the  $1  billion  bulk  mail  system  was  to 
attempt  to  stop  an  accelerating  loss  of  busi- 
ness to  UPS. 

UPS,  a  private  company  started  in  1907 
as  a  messenger  firm  and  owned  largely  by 
Its  managers,  now  handles  about  twice  as 
many  parcels  as  the  public  Postal  Service. 
Seven  years  ago,  the  situation  was  reversed. 

Internal  Postal  Service  studies  list  the 
reasons  for  this  success.  UPS  service  is  faster 
and  more  reliable  than  parcel  post;  its  rates 
are  generally  cheaper;  and  its  damage  rate 
is  one-flfth  that  of  the  Postal  Service. 

In  addition,  the  studies  say,  UPS  offers 
services  the  Postal  Service  does  not:  it  gives 
free  insurance  on  every  parcel  up  to  $100,  it 
keeps  a  record  on  each  parcel,  and  it  picks 
up  from  homes  and  offices  for  an  extra  $2 
fee. 

While  the  Postal  Service  makes  one  at- 
tempt to  deliver,  the  reports  say,  UPS  makes 
three. 

The  Postal  Service  at  times  has  publicly 
attributed  UPS'  success  to  what  it  calls 
"cream  skimming"  of  the  most  profitable 
business.  Unlike  UPS,  the  public  agency  said, 
it  must  deliver  every  package  of  crumbling 
cookies  and  fruit  cakes  to  every  point  in  the 
nation,  no  matter  how  out-of-the-way. 

There  is  some  truth  to  this.  The  less  profit- 
able parcel  business  generated  by  house- 
holds accounts  for  one-quarter  of  the  Postal 
Service's  volume,  compared  with  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  UPS'. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  both 
entities'  business  comes  from  large,  com- 
mercial mailers,  and  the  Postal  Service  has 
never  presented  evidence  to  contradict  UPS' 
claim  that  it  picks  up  and  delivers  anywhere 
in  the  43  states  it  is  authorized  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  serve. 


"For  the  many  reasons,  disclosed  on  this 
record,"  John  B.  Drury,  ICC  administrative 
law  Judge,  ruled  last  year  on  a  UPS  appli- 
cation to  expand  Its  Jurisdiction,  "it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  UPS  is  providing  the 
American  people  with  a  broad  service,  de- 
signed to  meet  the  public  need,  that  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  (Postal  Service's) 
parcel  post  or  of  any  other  carrier  herein  of 
record  at  a  comparable,  and  oftentimes  lower, 
cost." 

Despite  UPS'  lower  rates,  it  made  an  after- 
tax profit  in  1972  of  $77  million,  or  about  7 
per  cent  of  its  $1  billion  revenue.  In  about 
the  same  year,  the  Postal  Service,  which  does 
not  pay  taxes,  had  a  loss  on  its  fourth  class, 
largely  parcel  post,  business  of  nearly  $300 
million,  as  calculated  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate 
Commission's  staff  assigned  to  represent  the 
public. 

The  Postal  Service  proposed  in  1969  to 
change  all  this.  To  carry  out  the  mechaniza- 
tion recommendations  of  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission, Winton  M.  Blount,  President  Nix- 
on's appointee  as  postmaster  general,  said 
the  Postal  Service  would  build  separate,  mod- 
ern systems  for  handling  letter  and  bulk 
mail. 

Processing  both  types  of  mail  under  the 
same  roof,  he  said,  was  like  "trying  to  manu- 
facture tractors  and  sports  cars  on  the  same 
assembly  line." 

Blount  said  the  bulk  mall  network  would 
handle  second-class  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines that  do  not  require  speedy  delivery, 
third-class  mail,  and  fourth-class  parcel 
post. 

They  would  use  modern  sorting  machinery 
designed  to  keep  damage  to  a  minimum. 
They  would  be  located  outside  congested 
areas  and  near  major  transportation  lines. 
To  reduce  handling  and  speed  the  maU,  they 
would  consolidate  sorting  now  done  in  more 
than  500  post  offices  into  33  ^enters.  Includ- 
ing 12  auxiliary  stations. 

Five  years  later,  the  bulk  mall  system  is 
being  built  luider  the  direction  of  Blount's 
successor,  Elmer  T.  Klassen.  Despite  Blount's 
original  claims,  the  GAO  has  found  the  $1 
billion  network  promises  to  give  slower  serv- 
ice than  UPS  and,  in  some  Instance,  than 
the  existing  parcel  post  system. 

While  the  Postal  Service  has  claimed  the 
new  system  would  save  money  when  com- 
pared with  the  existing  system,  the  GAO 
has  found  the  agency  has  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port its  contention. 

While  UPS  has  designed  its  facilities  to 
keep  damage  to  a  minimum  by  eliminating 
any  free-fall  drops  of  parcels,  the  Postal 
Service  has  designed  its  new  buildings  with 
drops  of  at  least  a  foot. 

When  they  designed  the  new  bulk  mail 
system,  postal  officials  had  before  them  the 
successful  UPS  facilities  as  models,  but  there 
is  little  resemblance  between  the  two  sys- 
tems. 

While  the  new  bulk  mall  system  will  han- 
dle a  large  portion  of  parcels  in  canvas  sacks, 
UPS  uses  no  sacks. 

"One  of  the  problems  with  a  canvas  sack," 
said  a  UPS  spokesman,  "is  that  corrugated 
boxes  are  designed  to  vrlthstand  pressure  If 
they're  on  their  bases;  in  a  sack,  packages 
may  or  may  not  be  sitting  on  their  bases." 

To  empty  parcels  from  the  sacks,  the  bulk 
mall  system  uses  a  machine  that  tips  them 
upside  down  and  allows  parcels  to  fall  on  a 
flat  conveyor  with  impact-absorbing  cones. 
Parcels  near  the  Up  of  the  sacks  drop  a  foot. 
Those  near  the  tops  of  the  sacks  drop  as 
much  as  four  feet. 

A  Postal  Service  analyst  who  helped  de- 
sign the  system  said,  "There  are  an  awful 
lot  of  ways  to  handle  parcels  besides  drop- 
ping them  from  sacks.  It's  madness." 

Employees  in  the  Jersey  City  facility, 
which  sorts  parcels  for  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area,  said  some  parcels  get  caught 
in  the  folds  of  the  sacks  and  later  drop  seven 
feet  to  the  floor.  They  say  other  parcels  are 
crushed  In  the  sorting  machinery  or  burst 


open  when  bounced  against  other  parcels 
by  high-speed  sorting  equipment. 

"Parcels  are  breaking  open  like  crazy,"  said 
an  operator  of  one  of  the  machines.  Others 
say  glassware,  clothing,  and  books  often 
spew  on  the  floor,  and  extra  workers  have 
been  assigned  to  rewrap  damaged  packages. 

Repeat  requests  to  tour  the  $130  million 
Jersey  City  facility  were  turned  down  by  the 
Postal  Service  on  the  grounds  the  employees 
were  too  busy  to  give  tours  and  the  plant  Is 
not  fully  operational. 

George  R.  Cavell,  manager  of  the  facility, 
did  not  return  a  reporter's  telephone  calls. 
Cavell  selected  the  company  that  made  the 
sorting  equipment  after  he  had  been  paid  as 
a  consultant  to  the  company.  He  also  deter- 
mined that  no  other  companies  should  be 
allowed  to  bid  on  the  $8.4  million  contract. 

Cavell's  secretary  refererd  calls  to  Julie  B. 
McCarthy,  a  headquarters  employee,  who  said 
that  although  she  bad  not  seen  the  equip- 
ment sort  parcels,  the  damage  rate  In  the 
plant  "has  not  been  a  problem  which  has  oc- 
curred in  any  general  sense." 

She  said  parcels  that  drop  four  feet  from 
sack -shaker  machines  are  cushioned  because 
they  slide  out  on  top  of  other  packages.  She 
said  the  other  machines  are  stlU  l>eing  tested 
and  improved. 

In  an  interview,  E.  S.  Brower,  assistant 
postmaster  general  for  bulk  mall,  acknowl- 
edged he  did  not  know  what  the  maximum 
drop  in  a  UPS  faculty  Is. 

When  told  It  was  zero,  Brower,  who  claimed 
In  1972  that  the  Postal  Service  no  longer 
throws  packages,  said  he  did  not  think  the 
one-foot,  deslgned-ln  drop  in  the  new  bulk 
mail  facilities  is  unreasonable. 

Brower  said  many  parcels  that  do  not  ar- 
rive in  sacks  will  drop  only  nine  Inches. 
He  said  tests  have  shown  the  equipment  does 
not  significantly  damage  parcels.  He  wo\Ud 
not  make  available  copies  of  the  study,  how- 
ever. 

Brower  said  the  new  system  will  offer 
service  "as  good  or  better  than  UPS."  How- 
ever, the  GAO  has  found  the  new  system 
promises  slower  service  than  UPS. 

For  example,  UPS  promises  to  deliver  pack- 
ages locally  in  one  day,  compared  with  two 
days  promised  by  the  bulk  mail  system.  (The 
Postal  Service  recently  amended  its  standard 
to  call  for  one-day  delivery  of  76  per  cent  of 
local  parcels.) 

From  Washington  to  New  York,  UPS  prom- 
ises two-day  delivery,  whUe  the  bulk  maU 
network  promises  to  make  the  trip  in  three 
days. 

The  Postal  Service  found  in  a  1971  test 
that  UPS  does  not  always  adhere  to  its 
standards.  Parcels  that  were  supposed  to  be 
delivered  to  one  area  in  three  days  took  an 
average  of  3.3  days,  the  test  determined. 

The  bulk  standard  for  the  same  distance 
is  four  days. 

Much  of  the  slower  service  of  the  new  bulk 
mail  system  will  be  caused  by  its  consolida- 
tion of  more  than  600  sorting  centers  into  33. 
the  GAO  has  reported. 

To  Americans  brought  up  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  bigness  means  efficiency,  the  con- 
solidation makes  sense.  But  in  service  Indus- 
tries like  the  Postal  Service,  bigness  often 
means  delays  and  higher  costs.  The  largest 
post  offices  in  the  country,  for  example,  have 
productivity  rates  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
lower  than  smaller  post  offices. 

In  the  bulk  mail  system,  packages  will 
often  be  slowed  because  they  will  travel 
longer  distances  before  being  sorted  at  the 
consolidated  centers,  GAO  says.  A  parcel 
mailed  the  103  miles  from  Pensacola  to 
Panama  City,  Fla.,  wUl  travel  1,636  miles 
through  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  and  Jack- 
sonville, GAO  has  reported. 

Brower  called  GAO's  conclusion  that  the 
new  system  will  In  some  Instances  offer 
slower  delivery  than  the  present  system 
"not  true."  He  said  the  degree  of  consolida- 
tion of  the  new  sorting  faculties  is  "reaUy 
not  different  from  UPS." 
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However,  Charles  W.  L.  Forman,  executive 
vice  president  of  UPS,  said  that  UPS  has 
three  Umes  more  sorting  centers  to  serve  43 
state*  than  the  Po&tal  Service  will  have  for 
48  states.  In  the  New  Tork  metropolitan 
area,  he  said,  UPS  has  five  centers,  compared 
with  the  Postal  Service's  one  In  Jersey  City. 

Large  centers.  Foreman  said,  have  been 
found  by  "DPS  to  reduce  productivity  and 
Increase  service  time. 

Although  the  Postal  Service  has  told  Con- 
gress the  new  bulk  mall  centers  would  use 
modern  sorting  equipment.  Brewer  acknowl- 
edged th?  machines  work  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  those  used  In  post  offices  in  1968. 
They  route  parcels  to  appropriate  bins  based 
on  address  information  punched  Into  key- 
boards by  clerks  who  read  labels  on  packages. 

Brower  said  the  new  equipment  would  cut 
costs  because  they  sort  to  more  bins  than 
the  old  machines,  reducing  the  number  of 
addition  sortings  needed. 

The  Postal  Service  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
velop new  sorting  devices  because  "we 
wanted  to  make  sure  It  would  work,"  Brower 
said.  He  indicated  new  machines  might  not 
work  because  they  would  be  untried. 

The  QAO  has  found  that  much  of  the  sort- 
ing equipment  Installed  In  Jersey  City  still 
does  not  work. 

An  internal  ageiu;y  memorandum  by  Rob- 
ert E.  Buckman,  a  research  analyst,  says  the 
equipment  was  designed  on  a  rush  basis.  The 
official  in  charge  of  the  project,  Harold  F. 
Faught,  formerly  a  senior  assistant  post- 
master general,  was  committed  to  Btarting 
construction  of  the  system  "too  soon — ^before 
he  could  locate  or  design  them  (the  build- 
ings) with  valid  systems  data,"  the  memo 
says. 

The  number  and  location  of  sorting  cen- 
ters was  determined  by  a  computer  based  on 
"obsolescent"  information,  the  memo  said. 
Beca\ise  of  the  "strange  locations"  chosen  by 
the  computer,  the  12  auxiliary  stations  had 
to  be  added  to  fill  in  blank  spaces  on  the 
map,  the  memo  added. 

CaveU.  who  was  then  In  charge  of  the  na- 
tional bulk  mall  system,  wanted  the  net- 
work designed  In  three  months,  ".  .  .  other 
things,  such  as  how  the  system  would  work, 
being  add-on  details  later,"  the  memo  said. 

CaveU,  the  memo  said,  decided  to  use  "cur- 
rent processing  hardware — no  new  develop- 
ment of  machinery  .  .  ."  The  memo  quoted 
Cavell  as  suggesting  the  new  buildings  could 
be  used  for  five  to  seven  years,  then  "write 
It  off  and  ask  for  new  facilities  . . ." 

The  system  was  designed,  the  memo  said, 
by  "the  blind  leading  the  blind." 

Asked  why  a  mailer  would  want  to  switch 
his  business  from  xrPS  to  the  Postal  Service 
after  the  facilities  are  built,  Brower  said, 
"The  main  advantage  over  UPS  is  that  they 
(persons  mailing  packages)  can  maU  (par- 
cels) with  their  other  mailings." 

Like  other  postal  offlclsds,  Brower  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  building  the  facili- 
ties to  compete  with  UPS.  In  part,  postal 
sources  said,  this  position  is  a  reaction  to 
congressional  criticism  of  the  unseemlngly 
appearance  of  spending  $1  billion  In  public 
funds  to  compete  with  a  private  business 
that  is,  by  all  accounts,  doing  a  good  job. 

"Is  there  any  reason,"  postal  officials  were 
asked  tn  1»72  hearings  by  Rep.  Robert  N.  C. 
Nix  (D-Pa.) ,  "for  the  public  to  be  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  a  private  company  has 
taken  parcel  business  from  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice? Is  there  any  reason  to  ^>end  $1  billion 
on  such  an  enterprise?" 

Ovsplte  the  claim  that  this  was  not  Its 
purpoae,  the  Postal  Service's  internal  re- 
ports devoted  considerable  space  to  charts 
depleting  how  the  new  system  will  stop  the 
loss  of  business  to  UPS.  Postal  officials  said 
that  If  the  system  does  not  do  so.  It  will 
have  no  parcels  to  sort. 

The  system's  capacity  of  1.2  billion  parcels 
iB  the  combined  volume  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  UPS  In  1971.  Postal  Service  volume 
has  since  slid  to  475  million  parcels,  or  less 
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than  half  the  capacity  of  thai  bulk  mall  net- 
work. 

Brower  said  the  new  system  ItvllI  save  money 
when  compared  with  the  pi'esent  network 
even  If  parcel  volume  dropped  further  to 
230  million  packages.  He  declined  to  make 
available  a  copy  of  the  studjj  predicting  the 
savings. 

Brewer  said  it  had  been  reviewed  by  GAO, 
which  "agreed"  with  it.  Howef  er,  GAO,  It  was 
learned,  had  told  Brower  that  the  study  rep- 
resented "speculation."  Brower  did  not  re- 
turn subsequent  telephone  i  calls  from  a 
reporter. 

A  number  of  postal  officials  ^ald  the  agency 
knew  almost  from  the  start?  that  the  new 
system  might  not  justify  Its  *1  billion  cost. 
The  said  Blount,  and  later  Klassen,  were  in- 
tent on  showing  visible  Improvement  In  the 
form  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

"It  was  a  shell  game,"  said  Dr.  James  C. 
Armstrong,  a  former  postal  official  who  Is 
director  of  corporate  planning  for  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  "No  one  knew 
when  It  was  going  to  blow  up." 

James  E.  Josendale,  who  fras  deputy  as- 
sistant postmaster  general  ;for  operations 
from  1969  to  1971  and  is  no  w  chairman  of 
Wire  Rope  Corp.  of  America,  said,  "It  I  did 
that  in  my  company  and  dlA't  show  where 
I'm  going  to  receive  the  monev  (to  justify  the 
Investment),  they'd  throw  m«  out." 
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Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Spealir,  since  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  I  have  Been  most  dis- 
tressed over  the  virtual  lack  of  controls 
this  body  has  over  the  appropriations  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars.  ThiB  lack  of  con- 
trol— whether  willing  or  i>iwilling — ^has 
added  daily  to  the  increasing  Inflationary 
spiral  now  plaguing  our  ectnomy.  If  this 
spiral  is  ever  to  be  tumei  around,  the 
action  is  going  to  have  to  take  place 
here — In  the  Congress  oi  the  United 
States.  Only  when  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  fully  willing  to  assume  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  monitoring  our 
Nation's  budget  will  this  Situation  ever 
get  any  better.  ' 

Prom  the  beginning,  I  hud  great  hope 
for  the  Congressional  Budget  Control 
Act,  H.R.  7130.  As  passed  iby  the  House 
last  December,  it  contained  strong  pro- 
visions binding  the  Congrees  to  an  over- 
all spending  ceiling  each  year  and  requir- 
ing that  all  authorization  legislation  be 
passed  before  taking  up  appropriations. 
HJl.  7130  was  a  good,  solid  bm  which 
had  my  full  support. 

Like  other  bills  that  mandate  great 
changes  here  in  the  Congrfess,  H.R.  7130 
hit  some  rough  spots.  Af  teif  being  sent  to 
conference  in  March  it  staged  idle  with- 
out any  action  at  an  well  >  into  May.  In 
order  to  express  my  strong  be&ire  to  have 
immediate  action  taken  on  this  vital 
measure,  I  sponsored  a  special  order  on 
ibudget  reform  and  also  [introduced  a 
resolution  sponsored  by  5p  of  our  col- 
leagues urging  expeditious  fiction  on  this 
vital  legislation.  Needless  jto  say,  I  am 
gratified  by  the  quick  acticjn  of  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Unfortunately,  however.  HJl.  7130  as 
reported  from  conference,  |s  not  withoat 
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its  faults.  Some  ef  the  Hoikse's  strong 
language  was  dropped — particularly  that 
which  established  safeguarde  to  insure 
the  Congress  worked  witiiln  the  overall 
budget  limitatiOTis  set  earty  to  the  year. 
With  the  language  in  the  conference 
report,  the  effectiveness  of  this  bill  will 
depend  a  great  deal  on  the  dasire  of  each 
Member  of  Congress  to  work  within  this 
new  program.  This  is  gciag  to  take  a 
gRat  deal  of  discipline  bi^,  unfortu- 
nately. It  is  now  tw  never. 

I  have  consistently  suwwiked  legisla- 
tion which  will  establish  a  basic  frame- 
work to  allow  Congress  to  jreasp  control 
of  the  budgetary  process  anfl  HJl.  7130 
is  a  step  in  this  direction  aiu)  one  which 
must  be  taken.  I 

It  provides  us  with  the  first  oppor- 
tunity in  many  years  to  operate  under  a 
total  hudget  picture  rather  than  the 
piecemeal  approach  that  has  been  taken 
in  years  past — an  ajjproach  ^t  he  s  led 
to  nothing  but  increasing  deficits  in  our 
budget  and  increasing  interest  on  our  na- 
tional debt.  With  the  mechanisms  set  up 
in  H.R.  7130  coupled  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  work 
within  them,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
turn  this  bleak  picture  around.  Inflation 
is  having  a  drastic  effect  on  each  and 
every  family  in  America.  C^  constit- 
uents are  distressed  and  angry  and  are 
now  demanding  action.  In  my  mind,  this 
type  of  action  is  long  ovendue  and  is 
vital  to  reestablish  the  responsiveness  of 
the  Congress  to  the  needs  o|  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speakeii  during  the 
Watergate  coverup  the  transcripts  re- 
leased by  the  White  House  io  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  public  revealed 
that  there  was  an  effort  whbch  was  sus- 
tained at  the  highest  echelons  at  the 
White  House  for  a  long  perioa  of  time  to 
hide  the  truth  concerning  th^  Watergate 
bieak-in  and  related  mattets  from  the 
American  public.  ] 

We  have  seen  in  recent  wefcks  a  paral- 
lel effort  being  made  by  the  White  House 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  American 
pubUc  away  from  the  real  issiies  involved 
in  the  committee's  work  ta  determine 
whether  the  President  is  guilty  of  im- 
peachable offenses.  We  have  feeen  a  mas- 
sive effort  by  the  White  H^use  to  dis- 
credit the  committee  throu^  a  distor- 
tion of  facts  to  try  to  sell  the  American 
public  on  the  notion  that  th^  committee 
which  is  trying  to  carry  out  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  in  a{  deliberate 
measured  nonpartisan  way  is  attempting 
to  exact  partisan  political  retribution  up- 
on the  President.  That  the  lawfully  Is- 
sued subpenas  calling  for  evidence 
needed  for  the  impeachment  inquiry  are 
excessive  and  a  fishing  expedition,  and 
the  statements  made  by  comn  ittee  mem- 
bers in  accordance  with  the  r  constitu- 
tional responsibility  should  disable  them 
from  sitting  in  judgment  ofl  the  Presi- 
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dent's  conduct.  Now  that  It  has  been  re- 
vealed that  the  Watergate  grand  jury 
has  named  the  President  as  an  unln- 
dlcted  coconspirator,  the  attacks  have 
turned  toward  the  grand  jury. 

A  recent  example  of  this  type  of  attack 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times.  Patrick 
Buchanan,  a  Nixon  speechwriter  and 
leading  apologist  for  the  President,  set 
forth  the  notion  that  the  Watergate 
grand  jury  had  not  considered  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor but  had  instead  acted  out  of  a  hatred 
for  Nixon  arising  out  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  grand  jurors  live  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  are  black.  Tim  is 
such  utter  nonsense  that  it  tempts  one 
not  to  even  dignify  it  with  a  response. 

However,  the  Washington  Post  this 
past  Sunday  published  an  editorial  in 
response  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  article  which 
clearly  points  to  the  fact  that  although  it 
is  nonsense,  Mr.  Buchanan's  argument  is 
dangerous  nonsense  that  should  be  dis- 
couraged. 

I  place  the  Washington  Post  editorial 

on  the  Buchanan  article  in  the  Record 

for  the  information  of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  16,  1974] 

Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  Watercatx  Grand 

Jttrt 

Only  a  single  member  of  that  23-membeT 
[WateTgate\  grand  jury  was  a  Republican. 
Seventeen  of  the  23  were  black — members  of 
a  racial  minority  that  voted,  nationally,  up- 
toardt  of  10  to  1  against  the  President,  a 
minority  whose  political  leaders  have  re- 
peatedly characterized  Richard  Nixon  and 
hit  Adm-inistration  as  bigoted  and  racist. — 
From  an  article  by  White  House  Consultant 
Patrick  J.  Buchanan  In  The  New  York  Times. 

Well,  so  much  for  the  Watergate  grand 
jury.  The  resourceful  Mr.  Buchanan  has  now 
explained  to  those  who  care  to  listen  how 
that  particular  group  of  men  and  women 
happened,  toward  the  end  of  their  second 
year  of  deliberations,  to  name  Mr.  Nixon  as 
an  unindlcted  co-conspirator  in  the  Water- 
gate cover-up.  They  were  unrepresentative, 
you  see,  both  by  virtue  of  their  being  black 
and  of  their  not  being  Republicans.  If  Mr. 
Nixon  is  ever  impeached,  we  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  Mr.  Buchanan  will  offer 
up  the  explanation  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  not  representative — they  are, 
after  all,  mostly  not  Repiiblicans  and  some 
of  them  are  even,  well,  black,  and  never  mind 
that  somebody  or  other  out  there  among  the 
electorate  voted  to  send  them  to  Congress. 

True,  no  one  voted  to  send  the  Watergate 
grand  Jurors  to  the  grand  Jury.  That  long- 
suffering  and  much  put-upon  group  of 
citizens  trying  to  do  their  duty  was  sum- 
moned to  serve  In  the  first  instance— courtesy 
of  a  computer — by  the  U.S.  District  Court 
and  then  assigned  its  tasks  by  an  official  of 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department.  The  Justice 
Department,  you  wiU  remember,  was  then 
\inder  the  guidance  of  a  white  Republican 
who  has  since  become  the  first  Attorney 
General  in  our  history  to  be  convicted  of  a 
criminal  charge.  (It  should  be  noted,  none- 
theless, that  statistically  both  be  and  his 
predecessor,  another  white  Republican  cur- 
rently awaiting  irlal  on  criminal  charges 
himself,  would  have  much  more  nearly  ap- 
proximated Mr.  Buchanan's  apparent  criteria 
for  fair  service  on  the  Watergate  grand  jury.) 
The  reason  the  grand  jurors  to  whom  Mr. 
Buchanan  objects  have  been  in  business  so 
long  Is  that  the  subject  before  them  was 
reopened  when  It  was  discovered  that  they 
had,  the  first  time  around,  been  systemati- 
cally lied  to  under  oath  by  the  President's 
associates  and  otherwise  been  made  the  ob- 
ject of  deceit  In  a  conspiracy  emanating  from 
the  White  House.  It  is  not  recorded  that 
when,  having  fallen  for  the  lies,  they  OTlg- 
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Inally  indicted  only  a  handful  of  lower- 
down  aides  in  the  faU  of  1972,  Mr.  Buchanan 
saw  fit  to  Introduce  questions  about  their 
color  and  their  poUtlcs. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  of  course,  is  a  white  Re- 
publican. So  is  John  Dean.  So  Is  Judge  Sirica. 
So  is  H.  R.  Haldeman.  And  so  is  Lowell 
Weicker.  The  point  Is  so  elementary  that  one 
is  astounded  to  have  to  make  it:  peopln  are 
raort  than  the  sum  of  their  statistics-  they 
are  individual  and  willful  and  different;  and 
they  tend  to  be  motivated  by  a  desire  to  act 
responsibly  and  to  do  right.  As  anyone  who 
has  contemplated  the  White  House  tran- 
scripts will  know,  it  Is  this  last  Uttle  wrinkle 
that  Mr.  Nixon  and  some  of  his  clooest  aides 
seems  to  have  bad  the  most  trouble  under- 
standing. Those  transcribed  conversations 
show  that  they  were  at  once  baffled  by  and 
contemptuous  of  those  of  their  associates 
and  employees  who  decided  to  play  straight 
with  the  Investigators.  Were  they  closet 
Democrats?  Were  they  going  for  sooie  hero's 
role?  What  could  be  motivating  such  people 
who  were,  after  aU,  white  Republicans? 

The  same  thing,  we  would  say  in  response, 
that  Is  motivating  the  black  grand  jurors: 
a  desire  to  fulfill  their  public  responslbilitlea 
as  honestly  and  as  decently  as  they  can. 
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A  LETTER  TO  COLLEAGUES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MtCUICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  following  letter. 
This  letter  has  been  signed  by  14  Mem- 
bers and  expresses  our  concern  regarding 
the  serious  deficiencies  in  the  agricul- 
ture-environmental and  consumer  pro- 
tection appropriations  bill.  The  letter 
also  explains  the  action  we  propose  to 
take  to  rectify  these  problem  areas  and 
solicits  the  support  of  our  colleagues. 
House  op  Representativis, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  20.  1974. 

Dear  Colleague:  As  Indicated  In  our  pre- 
vious letter  of  this  date,  on  Friday,  June  21, 
1974,  the  House  will  take  up  the  Agriculture- 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection  Ap- 
propriations Bill.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is 
to  emphasize  three  of  the  serious  deficiencies 
in  this  bill  as  it  relates  to  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  rea- 
sons for  our  proposed  action. 

Specifically,  as  Indicated  In  our  previous 
letter,  we  opx>ose:  (1)  deferral  of  action  on 
the  FTC's  request  for  $650,000  to  fund  a 
computerized  data  retrieval  system  for  use 
in  the  Exxon  antitrust  case;  (2)  deferral  of 
action  on  the  FTC's  request  of  $364,000  for 
annualization  of  the  personnel  funding  of 
the  Energy  Industry  Study  targeted  for  com- 
pletion during  fiscal  year  1975;  and  (3)  un- 
warranted substantive  restrictions  pleased 
on  the  FTC's  Line  of  Business  Reports  Pro- 
gram. 

DATA   retrieval    SYSTEM 

The  FTC  antitrust  complaint  versus  eight 
major  oU  companies  represents  one  of  the 
largest  civil  antitrust  litigations  In  history. 
The  Bureau  of  Competition  estimates  that 
discovery  in  this  case  will  produce  25  million 
document  pages.  A  computerized  data  re- 
trieval system  is  essential  to  organization  and 
use  of  this  staggering  volume  of  documents. 
The  defendants  in  this  case  will  have  access 
to  such  a  system,  and  without  this  essential 
support  the  FTC  staff  will  be  placed  at  a  sig- 
nificant and  potentially  Insurmountable  dis- 
advantage. 

No  appropriation  Is  contained  In  the  Com- 


mittee bill  for  this  data  retrieval  system.  The 
report  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
indicates  that  no  action  was  taken  on  this 
matter  due  to  the  absence  of  a  specific  re- 
quest for  the  funds  in  question.  While  it  is 
true  that  no  specific  budgetary  request  was 
forwarded  through  OMB,  the  PTC  did  nu.ke 
a  specific  letter  request  for  the  funds  sub- 
sequent to  forwarding  its  formal  budgetary 
proposals  to  OMB  and  the  Congress.  The 
letter  request  was  necessitated  by  the  fact 
that  a  consultant's  report  which  recommend- 
ed establishment  of  such  a  retrieval  system, 
proposed  a  specific  system  and  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  system,  had  not  been 
received  by  the  PTC  nntll  after  the  formal 
budgetary  request  had  been  prepared. 

The  "technical"  absence  of  a  formal  re- 
quest for  these  funds  should  not  be  allowed 
to  cripple  the  FTC's  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  especially  when  the  re- 
quest is  meritorious  and  the  variance  from 
strict  procedures  is  justified.  An  additional 
$650,000  must  be  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

ENBtCT    STUBT 

The  Special  Energy  Appr(q)riatlons  Bill  of 
1974  appropriated  funds  for  an  Energy  In- 
dustry Study  to  be  conducted  In  FY  1974-75. 
The  FY  1974  funding  level  provided  for  per- 
sonnel to  conduct  the  study  during  the  six 
month  period  January-June  1974.  During 
OMB  review  of  the  FTC's  1976  budgetary  re- 
quests for  continuation  ot  this  study  and  its 
conclusion  by  the  end  of  FY  1975,  OMB  did 
not  annualize  the  personnel  budget  approved 
in  FY  1974.  Thus,  the  budgetary  request  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  from  OMB  does  not 
provide  personnel  funding  for  a  fuU  year. 
OMB  advised  the  FTC  to  take  up  the  need 
for  annualization  of  the  personnel  funding 
with  the  Subcommittee  at  the  time  of  the 
Subcommittee's  hearings  on  this  matter. 
Regrettably,  the  Subcommittee  refused  to  act 
on  the  FTC's  direct  request  when  it  was  pre- 
sented In  the  manner  suggested  by  OMB 
because  the  Subcommittee  viewed  this  as  a 
departure  from  normal  budgetary  procedures 
and  not  an  official  request  from  OMB. 

The  personnel  fimding  of  the  Energy  In- 
dustry Study  must  be  annualized  to  permit 
completion  of  this  study  dtulng  FY  1975.  An 
additional  $364,000  must  be  appropriated  for 
this  pinpose. 

LINE  OF  BUSINESS  REPORTS 

The  Line  of  Business  Reports  Program  was 
proposed  by  the  FTC  Bureau  of  Economics 
m  order  to  obtain  more  useful  data  on  con- 
centration and  profitability  of  219  distinct 
lines  of  bxislness.  The  program  would  afford 
significant  improvements  over  existing  date. 
While  adequate  appropriations  have  been 
provided  for  this  program,  crippling  limita- 
tions have  been  placed  on  the  Program 
which  must  be  eliminated. 

By  requiring  random  sampling  as  the  basis 
for  selection  of  the  firms  to  be  questioned 
imder  the  program,  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee has  virtually  guaranteed  that  the 
information  gathered  wiU  be  totaUy  useless. 

The  PTC  program  as  proposed  would  have 
gathered  information  from  those  companies 
representing  over  70 '.'c  of  the  Nation's  manu- 
facturing assets.  In  addltioiL.  the  FTC  system 
would  have  obtained  publlshable  informa- 
tion on  219  lines  of  business.  Random  sam- 
pling reduces  the  percent  of  any  Industry's 
sailes  covered  by  the  questionnaires  and,  more 
Importantly,  reduces  the  Ukrilhood  of  ob- 
Ulning  publlshable  data  in  any  line  of  busi- 
ness due  to  the  Commission's  requirement 
that  data  from  three  or  more  firms  be  ag- 
gregated In  order  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  information  obtained. 

The  Appropriations  Committee's  action 
evidences  a  basic  misapprehension  of  the 
purpose  of  the  FTC's  prop)osed  firogram  and 
the  effect  of  the  Committee's  restrlctlona 
Rather  than  rendering  the  system  more  man- 
ageable, the  reduction  in  surveyed  firms  from 
600  to  J150  merely  reduces  the  degree  of  con- 
fident e  Ahich  may  be  placed  In  the  Informa- 
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tion  obtained.  Moreover,  while  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  sought  to  Impose  random 
selection  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  "pre-judg- 
ment that  bigness  is  suspect  per  se,"  the 
Committee  did  not  recognize  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  PTC  survey  was  not  aimed  at 
assessing  the  Impact  oX  "bigness"  but  rather 
"concentration."  By  effectively  eliminating 
surveying  oi  the  largest  firms,  the  Commit- 
tee has  rendered  unobtainable  the  objec- 
tive of  gathering  information  on  concentra- 
tion. What  kind  of  usable  data  can  be  as- 
sembled on  the  auto  industry  unless  all  three 
xnaj<w  auto  manvifacturers  are  surveyed?  A 
survey  of  every  firm  in  the  auto  Industry 
except  the  big  three  would  provide  little 
usable  Information  regarding  concentration 
In  this  industry. 

As  indicated  in  nur  prevloiu  letter,  we  pro- 
pose to  take  the  following  action  when  this 
bUl  Is  brought  before  the  fxUl  House:  (1) 
add  an  appropriation  of  $650,000  to  fund  a 
data  retrieval  system  for  use  in  the  Exxon 
antitrust  case;  (2)  add  an  appropriation  of 
$364,000  to  annualize  the  personnel  funding 
for  the  Energy  Industry  Study;  (3)  remove 
the  burdensome  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  collecting  Line 
of  Business  information;  (4)  remove  the  un- 
necessary restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of 
the  economic  data  obtained:  and  (5)  elimi- 
nate section  511. 

We  solicit  your  support  on  these  actions. 
John  D.  Dlngell,  M.C..  Bob  Eckhardt, 
M.C.,  John  Melcher,  M.C.,  Edward  Mez- 
Tlnsky,  M.C.,  James  C.  Gorman,  M.C., 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  M.C.,  Charles 
A.  Vanlk,  M.C.,  John  E.  Moss,  M.C., 
Harley  O.  Staggers,  M.C.,  Silvio  O. 
Conte,  M.C.,  Joseph  E.  Karth,  M.C., 
Thomas  A.  Luken,  M.C.,  Brock  Adams, 
M.C.,  Edwin  B.  Forsythe.  M.C. 


PROFIT  CLAIMED  FOR  THIRD-CLASS 
MAIL 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
at  this  point  the  third  in  a  series  of  in- 
vestigative articles  which  began  Jime  9 
in  the  Washington  Post.  This  article 
deals  with  the  new  cost  system  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

The  Postal  Corporation  has  cited  this 
new  accoimting  system  to  justify  the 
recent  2-cent  increase  on  first-class  mail. 
However,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
chief  administrative  law  judge  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  have  rejected 
the  system  as  "failing  to  show  true 
costs."  The  question  then  is  raised  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  increase  was  in- 
deed justified. 

The  Postal  Coi-poration  Is  claiming 
that  third-class  mail  is  bringing  in  a 
tidy  profit  and  flrst-class  customers  are 
not  being  overcharged.  However,  six 
postal  cost  studies,  including  two  by  the 
agency  itself,  show  the  contrary.  These 
studies  find  that  flrst-class  customers 
are  paying  extra  to  cover  the  costs  of  all 
other  classes.  First-class  customer,  John 
Doe,  is  being  overcharged  to  cover  the 
losses  of  other  mail  classes  which  are 
generally  used  by  special  commercial 
interests. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Congress 
in  approving  the  new  Postal  Service  in 
1970  was  that  all  classe.s  pay  their  own 
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way.  According  to  these  findings,  this 
objective  has  not  been  followed. 

The  article  follows:  i 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Junk  11, 19741 

Proftt  Claimed  tor  Third-Ciass   Mau, 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

At  first  glance,  It  appeared  to  be  a  miracle. 
Third  class,  so-called  Junk  mall.]  which  had 
been  cavislng  a  loss  to  the  Postal  Service  of 
$152  million  a  year,  was  suddei4y  bringing 
In  a  tidy  profit  of  $407  million  a  |ear. 

Even  more  startling  was  that  i  the  actual 
revenues  and  costs  of  third  clas  mail  had 
not  changed.  T 

Indeed,  the  conflicting  versions  of  whether 
third  class  mall  made  money  or  |iot  applied 
to  the  same  year — fiscal  1970.  What  had 
changed  was  the  Postal  Service 'si  method  of 
showing  those  costs. 

On  the  basis  of  the  new  n  ethod,  the 
Postal  Service  claims  that  third  class  mall 
paid  for  Itself  and  that  first  c  ass  mail — 
the  class  used  by  most  Americi  .ns — is  not 
overcharged  to  subsidize  it. 

The  agency  has  cited  the  new  :ost  system 
to  Justify  recent  increases  In  th<  price  of  a 
first  class  stamp  from  8  cents  t  >  10  cents. 

But  the  agency's  claims  are  c  mtradlcted 
by  six  other  postal  cost  studies  including 
two  by  the  Postal  Service  itself.  T  ley  showed 
first  class  mall  was  overcharged  and  subsi- 
dizes all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  other  classes, 
which  are  generally  used  by  spec!  il  conmier- 
cial  interests. 

One  of  these  studies,  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Rate  Commission  staff  assigned  to  represent 
the  public  in  rate  questions,  showed  an 
overcharge  to  first  class  mall  in  fiscal  1972 
of  about  $1  billion,  after  the  ov  trail  postal 
deficit,  for  which  no  class  of  mall  pays, 
is  eliminated. 

This  means  first  class  mail  use  rs  are  pay- 
ing an  extra  2  cents  a  letter  t  >  subsidize 
others. 

The  Postal  Service  denied  it  overcharges 
any  mall  class,  and  It  said  its  efflcial  cost 
study  is  the  correct  one.  But  one  postal  rate 
expert  who  has  publicly  defended  the  new 
system  said  it  was  designed  to  Ehide  costs. 
"The  p\irpose  of  the  system,"  |the  expert 
said,  "was  to  cover  up  losses  on  second,  third, 
and  fourth  class  mail  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic reasons." 

Second  class  is  used  by  news  )apers  and 
magazines,  third  class  by  so-c  Uled  Junk 
mailers,  and  foiurth  class  by  ]  larcel  post 
mailers,  who  Include  the  general  public  and 
large  mall  order  houses.  First  cl  iss  Is  used 
by  Individuals  and  by  business. 

The  expert  added,  "First  class  was  Just 
Joe  IX>alcs.  They  weren't  worried  about  first 
class." 

Postmaster  General  Elmer  T.  B  lassen  said 
In  a  Wall  Street  Journal  intervie^^  that  when 
postage  rates  are  raised,  first  class  mail 
would  bear  the  brunt.  "To  the|  housewife 
maUlng  six  or  eight  letters  and  bi4s  a  month, 
that's  Insignificant,"  Klassen  sali  1,  referring 
to  a  possible  first  class  increase  fi  om  8  cents 
to  10  cents. 

"I'm  more  concerned  about  tl  e  big  mall 
user  .  .  .  Big  mail  users  are  much  i  tiore  vocal" 
than  consumers  in  fighting  rate  rl  es,  Klassen 
said. 

Klassen  recently  discounted  th  i  interview 
as  "misrepresenting"  his  views.  9e  said  he 
could  not  recall  what  he  had  siid. 

The  question  of  overcharges  (ind  under- 
charges has  long  been  a  point  of  contention. 
Through  the  years,  third  class  mailers  had 
been  accused  of  not  paying  thek  way,  but 
they  argued  they  saved  the  post  dfflce  money 
because  they  presorted  their  mail.|One  Indus- 
try consultant  figured  third  claSs  mail  re- 
quires 30  fewer  handlings  than  does  first 
class. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  ithe  Postal 
Service's    old    method    of    deter  nining    its 
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costs,  the  argument  made  sense 
mall  is  presorted,  and  does  save 


Third  class 

costs. 
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;ost  sys- 
was  not 
profit.' 


But  as  Congress  was  told  by  thq  General 
Accoimting  Office,  its  audit  branch,  the  old 
method  took  presorting  Into  accoint. 

The  cost  figures  were  based  on  [observa- 
tions of  time  spent  by  clerks  handling  the 
various  mall  classes.  If  clerks  spent  less  time 
on  third  class  mall,  It  showed  up  in^the  cost 
figures,  GAO  said.  ] 

The  figures  still  showed  third  ^lass  was 
losing  money,  and  the  issue  became  of  more 
than  academic  Interest  when  Congress,  In 
creating  the  new  Postal  Service  In  ^70,  said 
all  classes  must  pay  their  full  cosi 

This  meant  third-class  rates  would  have  to 
be  substantially  raised.  But  during  the  de 
bate  on  the  postal  reform  bill,  thejcost  sys 
tem  was  changed. 

Where  third  class  had  been  losing  money, 
It  was  now  making  money.  Indeed!  wmton 
M.  Blovmt,  President  Nixon's  appiintee  as 
postmaster  general,  called  third  class  mail 
the  agency's  "most  profitable  class  of 
business."  I 

Was  a  deal  made  to  change  the  co»t  system 
for  third  class  mailers  If  they  would  support 
the  Nixon  administration's  bill? 

Robert  M.  Huse,  executive  direct  >r  of  the 
Mail  Advertising  Services  Associatioii,  a  third 
class  industry  group,  said,  "I  thmk  tae  prom- 
ise to  change  the  cost  system  ma(!e  reform 
a  little  more  palatable.  The  new 
tem  showed  that  third  class  mall 
only  paying  its  way  but  making 

What  the  new  system  did,  in  effect,  was  to 
change  the  rules  defining  costs. 

The  old  system — known  as  a  fully  allocated 
system — charged  all  the  costs  of  rui  ning  the 
Postal  Service  to  the  various  classei  of  mail. 

Time  spent  by  clerks  sorting  third  class 
mail  was  charged,  based  on  salaries]  to  third 
class  mail.  The  costs  of  maintaining  sections 
of  buildings  used  for  sorting  parcels  was  al- 
located to  fourth  class  parcel  post  A  post- 
master's time  tending  to  first  class  mall  was 
assigned  to  first  class. 

The  new  Postal  Service  systeii — called 
short-run  incremental  costs — allocat  ed  to  the 
various  classes  of  mall  only  about  half  the 
expenses  of  running  the  agency.  Th«  remain- 
ing costs  are  charged  to  the  mail  classes 
largely  according  to  the  Postal  Servli  e's  Judg- 
ment of  how  much  they  can  be  charged 
without  driving  customers  away. 

Since  first  class  mall  customers  lave  no- 
where else  to  go  because  the  Postal  Service 
has  a  legal  monopoly  on  the  delive)  y  of  let- 
ters, the  Postal  Service  has  allocated  ;he  high- 
est proportion  of  these  extra  cost!  to  first 
class  mall. 

Economists  and  accountants  Inlervlewed 
for  this  series  said  most  companieii,  federal 
reg\ilatory  agencies,  and  governme  it  agen- 
cies use  the  Postal  Service's  old  !ost  sys- 
tem— fully  allocated  costs — for  detsrmining 
their  expenses.  They  said  some  companies 
use  another  cost  method,  called  long-range 
Incremental  costs. 

But  they  said  the  Postal  Servl[;e's  new 
system — using  short-run  incrementi  1  costs — 
is  rarely  used.  When  it  is,  they  say,  it  is 
only  for  special,  limited  purposes. 

For  example,  a  manufacturer  may  have 
extra  plant  space  available  for  a  year.  He 
might  use  a  short-run  system  to  figure  his 
extra  cost  for  making  a  new  produit  line  in 
the  extra  space  while  it  is  free.  For  this 
purpose,  he  would  estimate  the  extra  costs 
of  salaries  and  equipment,  but  wouli  I  exclude 
the  cost  of  building  and  matntai  ilng  the 
plant,  since  this  cost  would  contlnu  >  regard- 
less. 

dpcides  to 

line,  he 

I  ipproach 

did  not. 

when 


money 


Obviously,  if  the  manufacturer 
continue  making  the  new  product 
would  have  to  take  a  long-range 
and  figure  In  his  plant  costs.  If  he 
he  might  think  he  Is  making 
he  Is  losing  it. 

The  new  Postal  Service  method  boes  not 
include  the  cost  of  buildings.  It  Incli  ides  only 
costs  that  the  Postal  Service  bellev  ss  would 

increase  or  decrease  within  a  per  >od  of  a 
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year  If  m&U  volume  Increased  or  decreased 
m  the  same  period. 

Since  an  increase  In  mall  volume  would  not 
produce  a  new  building  within  a  year,  build- 
ings are  not  considered  costs  caused  by  any 
particular  mail  class,  said  Nathan  W.  Schacb- 
ter,  the  Postal  Service  accountant  who  de- 
veloped the  new  cost  system.  Schachter  re- 
cently retired  from  the  agency  but  conttaues 
as  a  consultant  aa.  rate  matters. 

For  similar  reasons,  Schachter  said,  the  new 
system  does  not  charge  to  Individual  mall 
Classes  the  costs  of  supplies.  buUdlng  mato- 
tenance.  stamps,  or  most  salaries  of  letter 
carriers,  postmasters,  and  clerks  who  sell 
stamps. 

A  $1  bmion  expenditure  on  new  buildings 
for  sorting  second,  third,  and  fourth  class 
bulk  mall  wUl  be  charged  to  first  class  mall 
users  as  well,  said  Arthur  Eden,  the  agency  s 
director  of  rates  and  classification. 

If  a  hOTne  owner  planned  to  charge  rent  for 
his  h«ne  only  on  the  basis  of  annual  main- 
tenance costs,  without  including  the  cost  of 
a  paint  Job  every  five  years,  would  he  lose 
money? 

Yes.  Eden  said. 

WIU  the  Postal  Service  lose  money  if  it  does 
not  charge  bulk  mall  users  with  the  cost  of 
painting  buUdlngs  that  sort  bulk  maU? 

No.  Eden  said.  Using  an  analogy,  he  said 
that  tf  an  apartment  owner  had  difficulty 
rentUig  his  apartments,  he  would  forget 
about  the  cost  of  constructing  them  and 
charge  rents  low  enough  to  attract  tenants. 

Does  this  mean  the  new  bulk  maU  facili- 
ties will  lose  money?  No,  Eden,  said,  they  wUl 
save  money. 

Seymour  Wenner,  chief  administrative  law 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
found  much  of  the  Postal  Service's  reasoning 
to  be  anomalous.  He  ruled  the  agency's  cost 
system  does  not  show  "the  real  costs  of  the 
various  classes  Imposed  on  the  system's 
capacity." 

Wenner  said  the  agency  must  change  its 
cost  system,  but  to  date  it  has  not  done  so. 
While  six  cost  studies  show  first  class  maU  Is 
overcharged,  the  Postal  Service  has  continued 
to  base  its  rates  on  Its  new  cost  study,  which 
shows  first  class  is  not  overcharged. 

In  addition  to  Wenner's  ruling,  the  new 
study  has  been  found  lacking  by  the  GAO, 
which  Is  expected  to  report  this  year  that  it 
falls  to  show  the  true  costs  of  the  mail 
classes. 

Asked  to  cite  any  experts  who  agree  with 
the  Postal  Service  cost  system  for  rate-setting 
Eden  of  the  Postal  Service  named  two 
economists. 

One,  Dr.  William  S.  Vlckry,  a  Columbia 
University  economics  professor,  said  he  gen- 
erally agrees  with  the  Postal  Service  method, 
but  acknowledged  that  all  of  the  federal  rate 
setting  agencies  that  have  heard  his  views — 
Including  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion— have  rejected  them. 

"I'm  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness,"  said 
Dr.  Vlckry,  who  is  a  paid  Postal  Service 
consultant. 

The  second  expert,  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Kahn,  a 
Cornell  University  economics  professor,  said 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  Postal  Service 
method.  To  use  short-run  costs  for  setting 
rates,  Dr.  Kahn  said,  "would  mean  that  you 
could  be  losing  money  when  you  think  you 
are  making  it." 

He  added,  "To  fail  to  put  the  bulk  mail 
costs  on  the  bvilk  mall  users  Is  to  subsidize 
bulk  maU  at  the  expense  of  first  class  maU 
users." 
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SPECIAL  PAY  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DONALD  J.  BIITCHELL 

or  Ks:w  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Introducing  today  legisla- 
tion which  would  address  the  growing 
problems  which  our  Armed  Forces  have 
in  retaining  qualified  health  care  per- 
sonnel. These  problems  are  still  with  us 
and  the  situation  can  only  deteriorate 
until  we  devise  a  method  to  encour- 
age these  health  professionals  to  re- 
main in  the  service  once  their  initial  ob- 
ligati<»i  has  expired.  My  legislation  will 
affect  dentists.  opttMnetrists.  veterinari- 
ans, and  podiatrists  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  special  pay  which  these  pro- 
fessionals would  receive.  It  also  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  pay  those  per- 
sonnel in  a  critical  shortage  specialty  a 
reenlistment  bonus  of  up  to  $13,500  per 
year. 

Each  of  these  health  specialties  per- 
forms some  of  the  work  carried  out  by 
physicians.  If  each  of  these  professions 
is  fully  complemented,  the  M.D.  shortage, 
which  is  the  most  critical  of  all,  becomes 
less  severe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  problem  was  ex- 
plored in  great  detail  in  April  during  the 
extensive  floor  debate  on  S.  2770.  As  the 
Members  may  recall,  at  that  time  the 
House-passed  measure  granted  incentives 
very  similar  to  the  ones  in  my  new  bin 
to  physicians,  dentists,  optometrists,  and 
veterinarians.  The  Senate  objected  how- 
ever, and  all  except  physicians  were  elim- 
inated from  the  bill.  By  reintroducing 
this  legislation  the  House  can  serve  no- 
tice on  the  other  body  that  we  intend  to 
responsibly  see  this  problem  through  to 
a  satisfactory  solution. 

Let  me  briefly  enumerate.  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  this  legislation  is  vital  if  we  are  to 
avoid  reinstating  the  doctor's  draft.  De- 
partment of  Defense  projections  indicate 
that  within  3  years  the  demand  for  vet- 
erinarians may  exceed  supply  by  as  much 
as  20  percent.  Similarly,  the  number  of 
optometrists  in  the  service  is  estimated  to 
be  18  percent  less  than  the  number  need- 
ed in  the  same  3-year  period.  The  short- 
age of  dentists  is  15  percent,  again  with- 
in a  3-year  time  span.  Retention  rates 
paint  an  equally  bleak  picture.  Accord- 
ing to  investigations  I  have  made,  the 
general  retention  rate  for  dentists,  op- 
tometrists, and  veterinarians  throughout 
all  branches  of  the  military  averages 
roughly  15  percent.  Translated,  this 
means  that  85  percent  of  those  health 
professionals  inducted  into  the  service 
do  not  reenlist  once  their  obligated  serv- 
ice has  been  completed.  To  keep  the  vol- 
unteer service  concept  viable  we  must 
maintain  a  better  record  than  this. 

It  is  also  extremely  costly  to  the  tax- 
payer to  have  to  subsize  the  expensive  ed- 
ucation of  health  practitioners  year  after 
year  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of 
graduates  to  serve  our  Armed  Forces.  A 
strong  case  can  be  made  that  a  modest 
increase  In  incentive  pay  might  well 
serve  to  retain  a  sizable  number  of  the 
85  percent  who  leave  after  their  brief, 
obligated  service  has  been  completed. 
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thus  resulting  in  a  savings  to  our  over- 
burdoaed  taxpayers. 

Then  are  at  present  only  about  65 
podiatrists  In  the  armed  services,  but  this 
growing  health  profession  has  just  seen 
the  addition  of  50  new  commissioned  offi- 
cer billets  in  the  three  branches  of  the 
armed  services.  In  order  to  attract  and 
retain  well  qualified  personnd  in  these 
new  billets,  the  extension  of  the  incen- 
tives in  this  legislatior  to  podiatrists  is 
essential. 

I  am  confident,  based  upon  the  debate 
of  S.  2770  In  April,  that  hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  legislation,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  make  its  views 
known  on  the  subject  in  an  unambiguous 
manner  and  that  Congress  will  act  re- 
sponsibly to  correct  a  most  serious  flaw 
in  oar  presoit  all-v<dunteer  service. 


REV.  WILLIAM  MOSES  DOWNS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
will  mark  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
pastorate  of  the  Reverend  William  Moses 
Downs  of  the  East  Mt.  Zion  Baptist 
Church  of  Cleveland.  An  anniversary 
banquet  to  be  held  at  the  Park  Plaza 
Hotel  this  evening  will  acknowledge  his 
accomplishments  and  his  contributions 
to  our  community. 

There  are  several  events  that  have  oc- 
curred in  my  own  life  that  have  made 
me  feel  especially  close  to  Reverend 
Downs,  and  I  treasure  my  long  relation- 
ship with  him.  He  officiated  the  marriage 
of  my  wife  Jeanette  and  me,  and  I  often 
take  delight  in  teasing  him  about  the  girl 
I  "stole"  from  his  church.  He  Is  also  one 
of  the  many  black  ministers  in  Cleveland 
whose  commitment  and  outstanding 
leadership  was  instrumental  in  helping 
my  brother  Carl  become  the  first  black 
mayor  of  a  large  American  city.  He  gave 
me  this  same  unswerving  dedication  dur- 
ing my  first  campaign  for  election  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  will 
always  be  appreciative  of  his  unselfish 
efforts. 

Mrs.  Stokes  joins  me  in  acknowledging 
what  Reverend  Downs  has  meant  to  our 
family  and  to  all  Cleveland.  He  is  among 
the  men  for  whom  I  hold  great  respect 
and  admiration,  and  I  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  a  brief 
biography  of  his  most  commendable 
service  as  a  theologian  and  civic  leader: 
BiocaAPHicAi.   Sketch 

The  Rev.  WlUlam  M.  Downs  entered  the 
pastorate  of  the  Mt.  ZIon  Baptist  Church  of 
Cleveland  on  Jvme  25,  1939. 

A  graduate  of  Benedict  College  In  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina,  and  the  UnlOD  Theology 
Seminary  In  New  York  City,  Eev.  Downs  be- 
gan his  service  as  a  minister  in  January,  1931. 
He  has  received  the  doctor  of  divinity  degree 
from  Morris  and  Benedict  CoUeges.  and  on 
June  24,  19S1,  was  awarded  ttie  doctor  of 
humanities  degree  from  Monrovia  College  in 
Liberia.  West  Africa. 

Rev.  Downs  served  as  assistant  pastor  of 
the  Zlon  Baptist  Church  in  Columbia,  and 
was  minister  of  the  First  Nazareth  Baptist 
Church  in  thAt  City  for  five  years.  He  was 
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also  chaplain  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Penitentiary  for  several  years,  and  conducted 
religious  broadcasts  on  radio  station  WIS  in 
Columbia  for  more  than  two  years. 

An  active,  enthusiastic  participant  iu  com- 
munity and  church  affairs,  Rev.  Downs  has 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Finance  Conunittee 
of  the  South  Carolina  Baptist  Convention, 
Olid  Is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Kvan- 
gellcal  Board  of  the  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention  of  America. 

A  member  of  the  executive  boards  of  the 
Northern  Ohio  District  Association  and  the 
National  Baptist  Convention  of  America,  Rev. 
Downs  also  serves  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Woodruff  Memorial  and  Is  state  president 
for  the  National  Baptist  Convention. 

In  December,  1959,  the  members  of  the 
congregation  of  East  Mt.  Zion  honored  Rev. 
Downs  by  awarding  him  a  lifetime  pastorate 
at  East  Mt.  Zlon.  His  parishioners  have  said, 
"We  are  theuikf ul  to  God  for  sending  us  such 
a  leader  who.  with  his  messages  of  inspiration 
and  spiritual  guidance,  has  strengthened  our 
religious  foundation.  Through  Ills  ministry 
he  has  added  to  our  rolls  1,226  marriages; 
6,182  reunited;  2,428  baptized;  1.016  eulo- 
gized, and  316  babies  blessed." 

Rev.  Downs  is  married  to  the  former  Ruth 
Cummings,  and  is  the  sou  of  William  D.  and 
Rachael  Downs.  He  was  born  in  Greer,  South 
Carolina,  on  August  21, 1908. 


JET  FUEL  SHORTAGE 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
noted  with  interest  the  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  alleges  a 
shortage  of  jet  fuel  of  serious  proportion. 
Consequently,  I  sisked  the  Air  Transport 
Association  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy 
of  Paul  R.  Ignatius's  letter  to  Adminis- 
trator Sawhill  which  details  the  com- 
plaint. 

If  the  airlines'  contention  is  correct, 
this  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  be- 
cause it  would  affect  not  only  the  price 
of  air  transportation  but  also  the  actual 
availability  of  fuel  to  meet  the  Nation's 
air  transportation  needs.  The  integiity  of 
the  entire  PEO  enforcement  program  is 
at  stake. 

So  that  all  Members  may  be  informed 
of  the  issue.  I  place  in  the  Record  the  full 
text  of  the  airline  letter: 

Air  Transport  Association 

OF  America, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  19, 1974. 
Hon.  John  C.  Sawhu.1. 
Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sawhill:  As  a  restUt  of  a  failure 
by  FEO  to  implement  its  announced  policies, 
the  members  of  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion are  extremely  concerned  by  the  apparent 
breakdown  In  the  Integrity  of  PEO's  man- 
datory Refinery  Yield  Control  Program  for 
Jet  fuel.  This  breakdown  is  reflected  in  the 
published  production  figures  for  May. 

ATA  equaUy  is  distressed  by  the  seemingly 
cavalier  response  to  these  production  short- 
falls which  have  effectively  emasculated  this 
vital  PEO  program  and  by  FEO's  negative 
attitude  toward  ATA's  continuing  efforts  to 
help  monitor  and  assist  in  Its  enforcement, 

I  feel  obliged  to  bring  this  matter  to  your 
personal  attention  In  the  hope  that  you  will 
be  able  to  apply  urgent  corrective  measures 
to  assure  fulflUment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
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Refinery  Yield  Control  Program  aAd  to  advise 
yoiur  staff  of  its  priority  importance. 

As  you  wlU  recall,  FEO's  Inittel  proposal 
of  March  4  to  provide  relief  to  International 
air  carriers  by  ending  the  distinction  between 
bonded  and  domestic  supplies  threatened 
substantial  adverse  supply  and  arlce  conse- 
quences for  domestic  carriers.  ]  n  opposing 
that  March  4  proposal,  ATA  a  ternatlvely 
recommended  meeting  the  bonde(  t  fuel  prob- 
lem by  adjusting  the  refinery  yK  Id  order  to 
Insure  adequate  supplies  for  bol  h  domestic 
and  international  carriers  and  liy  granting 
special  product  treatment  and  pri  «  stabiliza- 
tion to  aviation  fuel.  Joined  by  Tour  airline 
presidents,  I  met  on  March  21  wl  ,h  then  Ad- 
ministrator Simon  to  discuss  the  bonded  fuel 
problem.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Simaa  indicated 
that  he  was  unable  to  grant  prlo  >  relief,  but 
would  consider  favorably  utllizin  ;  the  refin- 
ery yield  program  to  Insure  adequ  »te  supplies 
for  both  domestic  and  internatio  lal  carriers. 

Four  days  later,  on  March  26,  F  SO  changed 
its  original  proposal  and  publishi  id  a  revised 
approach  to  the  bonded  fuel  pro  3lem  which 
combined  relief  to  International  :arriers  un- 
able to  obtain  bonded  fuel  at  reasonable 
prices  with  an  extension  of  the  then  appli- 
cable mandatory  refinery  yield  oi  aer.  39  Fed. 
Reg.  11206  (March  26,  1974).  Cei  tain  airline 
comments  on  this  proposal  conti  nued  to  re- 
flect concern  with  future  domistic  supply 
levels  and  the  price  consequencei  of  possible 
large-scale  importations  of  foreign  origin 
aviation  fuel  to  meet  domestic  s]  lortfalls.  At 
meetings  between  our  respective  i  taffs,  it  was 
agreed  that  domestic  productioi,  of  750,000 
to  800,000  barrels  per  day  of  ke  rosene  base 
jet  fuel  would  be  required  to  Ini  ure  against 
adverse  consequences  and  that  lome  modi- 
fication of  the  then  existing  yield  order 
would  be  required  to  accomplis  i  this  goal. 
When  you  and  I  discussed  this  matter  on 
April  4,  you  also  agreed  that  production  of 
750,000  to  800,000  barrels  per  day  would 
make  supply  adequate  to  stabilise  domestic 
prices. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  FEO's  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  bonded  fuel  regula- 
tion on  April  9  called  specific  attention  to 
the  fears  of  certain  air  carriers  th  it  providing 
relief  to  international  carriers  fr<im  domestic 
resources  "could  adversely  affect  supplies  to 
domestic  air  carriers  and  coull  result  In 
higher  fuel  costs  to  such  carrie  -s."  In  that 
context,  FEO  announced  what  ,t  described 
as  a  "major  change"  in  the  r«  &nery  yield 
program.  The  FEO  announcement  specified 
that  "the  total  yield  of  kerose  cis  base  Jet 
fuel  will  be  increased  to  appro:  :lmately  six 
percent  of  crude  runs"  and  that,  as  a  result, 
FEO  anticipated  "supply  levels  1  a  the  range 
of  750,000  to  800,000  barrels  p  ;r  day."  39 
Fed.  Reg.  12995  (AprU  10,  1974) 

After  release  of  the  revised  boi  ided  regula- 
tion on  April  9,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Simon  that 
"the  decision  of  the  Federal  E  :iergy  Office 
to  combine  relief  for  internatU  nal  carriers 
with  afBrmative  action  to  Incre  ise  Jet  fuel 
output  and  Insure  adequate  sup]  lies  to  both 
domestic  and  International  carr  lers,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  position  of  th<  airline  In- 
dustry." I  also  noted  that:  "Vigorous  en- 
forcement of  FEO  orders  and  r  sporting  re- 
quirements relating  to  malntaning  avall- 
abUity  of  kerosene  base  Jet  fuel  Js,  of  course, 
critically  important  to  the  airline  Industry. 
We  are  confident  that  FEO  staff  will  give  pri- 
ority attention  to  monitoring  thi  <  supply  sit- 
uation, and  we  intend  to  work  closely  with 
them  to  assist  in  detecting  ai  id  resolving 
any  problems  which  might  arise.' 

ATA's  General  Counsel,  Jameii  E.  Landry, 
moved  to  implement  this  offer  4f  assistance 
on  April  23  by  writing  to  Mr.  ,ohn  Weber. 
FEO  Assistant  Administrator  fa '  Operations 
and  Compliance,  with  specific  reporting  and 
enforcement  recommendations,  ATA  also 
made  a  simultaneous  request,  ^nder  FEO's 
public  disclosure  regtilatlons,  foncertaln  data 
which  would  permit  ATA  memliers  to  place 
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expertise 
of  FEO's 


our  con- 


thetr  acknowledged  experience  and 
m  the  Jet  fuel  area  at  the  service 
enforcement  effort. 

On  May  10,  Mr.  Landry  reported 
cern  to  Mr.  Weber  that  certain  refiners  were 
attempting  to  retaliate  against  air  Ine  sup 
port  of  the  bonded  fuel  regtilatlonj  by  rais- 
ing domestic  prices  although  no  pcreased 
costs  had  been  generated  by  the  r^ulatiou. 
Mr.  Landry  requested  "immediate  action  .  .  . 
to  have  this  unlawful  retaliation  ter- 
minated." 

Despite  FEO's  April  9  order,  and  A.TA's  ef- 
forts to  encourage  effective  enforce  nent,  jet 
fuel  output  figures  for  the  montli  of  May 
and  consequent  refiner  actions  threaten  the 
objective  underlying  the  bonded 
ulation. 

According  to  the  figures  contained  in  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  Week  ly  Statls 
tlcal  Bulletin,  kerosene  base  jet  fuel  yields 
were  approximately  6.21%  of  crude 
the  month  of  May  and  production 


runs  for 
of  kero- 
sene base  Jet  fuel  averaged  632,000  barrels  per 
day.  This  represents  a  shortfall  ir  jet  fuel 
yield  of  approximately  12.4%  and  an  aver- 
age shortfall  of  118,000  to  168.000  bfcrrels  per 
day  from  the  agreed  target  of  750,00l0  to  800,- 
000  barrels  per  day.  Indeed,  had  Jet  fuel 
yields  been  maintained  at  the  levc  1  ordered 

of  the 
jet  fuel 


by  FEO  for  the  month  of  May  (10« 
second  quarter  1972  kerosene  base 
yield),  actual  Jet  fuel  output  wculd  have 
averaged  722,000  barrels  per  day  and  the 
total  May  output  would  have  incrsased  ap- 
proximately 2,782,000  barrels  over  ttie  actual 
production  levels. 

There  can  be.  In  our  view,  no  exblanatlon 
for  these  shortfalls  apart  from  blitant  de- 
fiance of  the  FEO  order.  API  figure  j  demon- 
strate that  6%  Jet  fuel  yields  aie  readUy 
achievable.  In  fact.  Jet  fuel  yield:  for  the 
months  of  January,  February,  Mirch  and 
AprU  1974  were  higher  than  thos<  in  May. 
Moreover,  actual  weekly  Jet  fuel  outputs  in 
May  have  been  exceeded  In  the  months  of 
January,  February,  March  and  A  jril  1974. 
even  at  lower  levels  of  refinery  o{erations.' 

There  is  no  public  record  of  any  refiner 
having  been  excused  from  compllunce  with 
the  yield  program  and  ATA  has  nof  been  in- 
formed of  any  such  exemption. 

With  the  PEO  Refinery  Yield  CoAtrol  Pro- 
gram thus  rendered  essentially  mdaningless 
in  the  supply  situation,  refiners  aie  contin- 
uing to  threaten  substantial  Increa  ses  In  let 
fuel  prices  as  an  alleged  response  ti  >  the  new 
bonded  fuel  regulation.  WhUe,  as  s]  >elled  out 
in  Mr.  Landry's  letter  of  May  10,  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  these  Increases  an  unjusti- 
fied and  unrelated  to  any  costs  arising  from 
the  bonded  fuel  regulation,  the  soU  <  response 
to  Mr.  Landry's  letter  has  been  a  f  )rm  notl- 
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1  The  following  week-by-week 
is  illustrative: 

Week  ending  May  3*;  API  outpv* 

Week  ending  May  10;  API  output 
ceeded  in  week  ending  January 
ary    1,   March    1,   March   8,   Marct 
April  12. 

Week  ending  May  17;  API  outpu  ; 
ceeded   in   week  ending  January 
ary  25,  February  1,  March  29, 
April  19. 

Week  ending  May  24;  API  outpu 
ceeded  in  week  ending  January  4, 
January  25,  February  1,  March  8, 
April  12,  and  April  19. 

Week  ending  May  31;  API  outpu|, 
ceeded  in  week  ending  January  4, 
January  25,  February  1,  March  8, 
April  12,  and  AprU  19. 

'Includes  4  days  of  April  production 
previous  yield  order.  This  yield  was 
during    the    weeks   ended   Pebrua^ 
March  8  at  lower  levels  of  refinery 
In  addition,  the  actual  output  of 
rels  per  day  was  exceeded  in  16  of 
weeks  of  1973. 
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flcation,  which  I  attach,  indicating  that  the 
matter  Is  being  Investigated.  I  would  ap- 
preciate being  informed  as  to  when  you  ex- 
pect this  investigation  to  be  completed  and 
want  to  assure  you  of  our  continued  readi- 
ness to  be  of  assistance. 

Moreover,  since  hand  delivery  of  his  letter 
of  April  23,  Mr.  Landry  has  been  seeking  an 
appointment  to  discuss  the  fuU  array  of  en- 
forcement matters  with  Mr.  Weber.  Despite 
repeated  requests,  Mr.  Weber  has  not  made 
himself  available.  Mr.  Weber  did  not  respond 
to  Mr.  Landry's  urgent  letter  of  April  23  untU 
June  3  at  which  time  he  forwarded  an  essay 
on  the  general  principles  of  FEO/industry 
coordination  with  no  specific  response  to  the 
operative  points  of  the  April  23  letter.  For 
your  information,  I  also  attach  copies  of  this 
correspondence. 

The  FEO  response  to  ATA's  request  under 
FEO's  public  disclosure  regulations  has  been 
equally  difficult  to  understand.  Because  the 
FEO  staff  claimed  practical  difficulties  in  as- 
sembling the  requested  material,  ATA  repre- 
sentatives participated  in  extensive  meetings 
aimed  at  facilitating  the  transfer  of  informa- 
tion. Despite  this  flexibility,  and  ATA's  in- 
contestable right  to  the  information  sought. 
no  significant  information  has  been  delivered. 
The  relevant  correspondence  in  this  matter 
is  also  attached. 

I  am  certain  that  you  wUl  agree  with  me 
that  an  atmosphere  of  open  communication 
and  good  faith  dealing  is  essential  between 
the  FEO  and  the  airline  industry.  In  all  can- 
dor. I  must  tell  you  that  the  history  of  the 
Implementation  and  enforcement  of  the 
present  Jet  fuel  refinery  yield  order  has 
shaken  our  faith  in  FEO's  wUlingness  or 
ability  to  move  beyond  promises  to  effective 
action  in  maintaining  Euiequate  supplies  of 
Jet  fuel  at  reasonable  prices.  I  trust  that  you 
will  take  a  personal  interest  In  putting  this 
matter  to  right  and  restoring  the  atmosphere 
of  mutual  confidence. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  R.  Ignatius. 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 


A  BILL  AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  TREASURY  TO  RE- 
IMBURSE STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES  FOR 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  reimburse  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
costs  incurred  to  meet  Secret  Service  re- 
quests to  provide  security  for  major 
political  candidates  and  foreign  digni- 
taries. 

The  Federal  Government  has  ac- 
knowledged that  the  responsibility  for 
protection  of  Presidential  candidates  and 
foreign  ofiQcials  is  at  the  Federal  level. 
However,  the  Secret  Service  is  not  large 
enough  to  carry  out  this  responsibility  by 
itself  and  therefore  must  seek  assistance 
from  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
There  is  presently  no  fund  available  to 
reimburse  these  local  agencies  for  the 
services  they  perform.  Thus  the  burden 
falls  upon  these  agencies  to  pay  expenses 
from  their  own  budgets. 

In  Los  Angeles  alone,  requests  from 
the     Secet     Service     for     supplemen- 
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tary  security  personnel  more  than 
tripled  with  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
90-331 — security  for  major  Presidential 
and  Vice-Presidential  candidates — and 
Public  Law  91-651 — security  for  dig- 
nitaries. During  an  11 -month  period  in 
1972,  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
incurred  direct  expenses  of  $168,959  in 
responding  to  44  requests  of  the  Secret 
Service. 

The  increased  burden  on  local  com- 
mimities  was  not  foreseen  when  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  to  expand  Secret 
Service  protection.  It  is  time  that  this 
inequity  be  corrected  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assume  responsibility 
for  paying  Secret  Service  costs.  My  bill 
would  accomplish  this  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reimburse 
State  and  local  governments  for  expendi- 
tures made  at  the  request  of  the  Secret 
Service. 
A  complete  text  of  my  bill  follows: 
HJi.  — 
A   bill   to   authorize   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury  to  reimburse  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  assistance  pro- 
vided at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
State  or  local  government  which  makes  any 
expenditure  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  for  the  protection  of 
any  person  whom  the  Secret  Service  is  au- 
thorized by  law  to  protect,  may  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (hereafter  In 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  an 
application  for  reimbursement  with  respect 
to  such  expenditure. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary,  upon  receiving  any 
application  under  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  shaU  verify  that  such  expenditure  was 
necessary  to  provide  the  assistance  requested 
by  the  Secret  Service. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  a 
State  or  local  government  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  expenditures  verified  under 
section  2. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  considers  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "local  government"  means 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
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the  horrors  of  a  concentration  camp,  and 
America,  the  country,  offered  them  the 
opportunities  to  carry  out  their  dream. 

As  Mr.  Leider  noted,  in  our  concern 
with  today's  problems,  we  tend  to  over- 
look the  Nation's  great  underlying 
strengths  and  virtues — and  the  miracles 
that  grow  from  them,  such  as  the  Leiders 
second  career.  Where  else  could  this 
happen? 

People  like  the  Leiders  believe  in 
America.  But  then,  they  hswi  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contrast  life  elsewhere  with  life 
here — dispossession,  persecution,  and 
torture  versus  respect  for  property,  in- 
dividual rights  and  personal  beliefs.  They 
do  not  have  to  search  for  an  alternate  life 
style  to  find  what  they  want;  they  have 
already  found  it. 

Congratulations,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leider. 


CONCENTRATION  CAMP  SURVIVORS 
MARK  GOLDEN  WEDDING  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  WYDLEai.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  congratulating  two  of  my 
constituents,  Henry  and  Auguste  Leider, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary  which  they  will  happily 
celebrate  on  Saturday,  June  22.  1974. 

The  joyful  event  will  be  more  than  an 
aiuiiversary,  however.  In  a  way,  it  was  a 
tribute  not  only  to  the  Leiders  but  also 
to  America.  The  couple  had  the  courage 
to  start  a  new  life  here  after  surviving 


CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  most  crucial  constitutional 
question  which  our  Nation  has  had  to 
face  is  the  relative  power  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government  within  our 
checks-and-balances  system.  A  constit- 
uent recently  sent  me  an  item  from  a 
19th  century  textbook,  which  is  signifi- 
cant from  a  contemporary,  as  well  as  a 
historical,  point  of  view.  It  has  particu- 
lar importance  at  a  time  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  executive  independence  from  the 
legislature  is  being  questioned.  I  include 
as  a  portion  of  my  remarks  a  brief  ex- 
cerpt from  "The  Columbian  Class  Book," 
consisting  of  geographical,  historical,  and 
biographical  extracts,  compiled  from  au- 
thentic sources,  and  arranged  on  a  plan 
different  from  anything  before  offei^i 
the  public,  by  A.  T.  Lowe,  M.D..  pub- 
lished by  Dorr  and  Howland,  1825: 

Another  act,  in  which  he  proved  himself  to 
be  less  regardful  of  the  public  partialities 
and  prejudices,  than  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  public  good,  was  the  ratification  of 
the  British  Treaty.  The  English  government 
had  neglected  to  surrender  the  western  posts, 
and  by  commercial  restrictions  had  evinced 
a  hostile  spirit  toward  this  country.  To  avert 
the  calamity  of  another  war,  Mr.  Jay  was 
nominated  as  envoy  extraordinary,  in  April 
1794. 

In  June,  1795,  the  treaty,  which  Mr.  Jay 
had  made  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and 
was  ratified  by  that  body,  on  the  condition 
that  one  article  should  be  altered.  While  the 
president  was  deliberating  upon  it,  an  incor- 
rect copy  of  the  instrument  was  made  public, 
by  a  senator,  and  the  whole  country  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  extreme  irritation.  At 
this  period,  he  conditionally  ratified  It,  and 
In  February,  1796,  when  it  was  returned  from 
his  Britannic  majesty  with  the  proposed 
alteration,  he  declared  it  to  be  the  law  of 
the  land. 

After  this  transaction,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives requested  him  to  lay  before 
them  the  papers  relating  to  the  treaty,  but  he 
with  great  independence,  refused  to  comply 
with  their  request,  as  they  could  have  no 
claim  to  an  Inspection  of  them,  except  upon 
a  vote  of  impeachment,  and  as  a  compliance 
would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent. 

As  the  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  approached  and 
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after  plain  Indications  that  the  public  voice 
would  be  In  hla  favor,  and  when  he  would 
probably  be  chosen  for  the  third  time  xiOAnl- 
moudy,  be  determined  irrevocably  to  with- 
draw to  the  shades  of  private  life.  He  pub- 
lished In  September,  1796,  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  ought  to  be  engraved  upon  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen. 

In  the  moct  earnest  and  aSectionate  man- 
ner, he  called  upon  them  to  cherish  an 
Immoveable  attachment  to  the  national 
union,  to  watch  for  its  preservation  with 
Jecdous  anxiety,  to  discountenance  even  the 
suggestion  that  It  could  in  any  event  be 
abandoned,  and  Indignantly  to  frown  upon 
the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alien- 
ate any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest. 
Overgrown  military  establishments  he  repre- 
sented as  particularly  hostile  to  republican 
liberty. 

While  he  recommended  the  most  Implicit 
obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  established  gov- 
ernment, and  reprobated  all  obstructions  to 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations 
and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible 
character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct, 
control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  de- 
liberation and  action  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities: he  wished  also  to  guard  against  the 
spirit  of  Innovation  upon  the  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

Aware  that  the  energy  of  the  system  might 
be  enfeebled  by  alterations,  he  thought  that 
no  change  should  be  made  without  an  evi- 
dent necessity;  and  that,  In  so  extensive  a 
country  as  much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with 
liberty,  is  indispensable.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  real  despot- 
lam  by  breaking  down  the  partitions  between 
the  several  departments  of  government,  by 
destroying  the  reciprocal  checks,  and  consol- 
idating the  different  powers. 


THE  CONSUMERS  HAVE  A  BEEF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  ORK) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20..  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing, there  are  reports  that  a  congres- 
sional committee  has  approved  a  $3  bil- 
lion government  guaranteed  loan  bill 
"to  ward  off  bankruptcies  among  the 
Nation's  m<mey-loslng  livestock  feeders." 
There  are  also  moves  underfoot  to  limit 
imports,  either  by  reimposing  the  anti- 
consumer  Meat  Import  Quota  Act  or 
by  actually  imposing  an  embargo  against 
all  impoi-ts  for  180  days! 

Only  a  short  time  ago — in  a  period  of 
beef  shortages  caused  by  devaluation,  the 
cattlemen  of  America  enjoyed  fat  wind- 
fall profits  in  a  free  market  of  scarcity. 
Consumer  prices  skyrocketed  and  most 
Americans  revised  their  diets  by  reduc- 
ing beef  consumption.  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Butz  stated  jubilantly  that  the 
American  people  would  simply  have  to 
pay  more  for  food.  The  40-year  partner- 
ship between  the  urban  communities  and 
the  farmers  was  washed  out — perhaps 
permanently  by  the  agricultural  deci- 
sions for  a  totally  free  farm  economy. 
This  means  fat  windfall  profits  in  some 
years  and  lean,  tough  going  in  others. 

The  cattlemen  can  not  have  it  both 
ways — a  free  farm  economy  means  no 
public  bailout  in  years  of  adversity.  This 
is  a  year  in  which  the  cattlemen  may  lose 
but  they  chose  the  system  and  now  they 
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must  live  by  It.  How  can  ihe  cattlemen 
expect  the  American  c<m8umer  to  pro- 
vide a  $3  billion  bailout  to  an  industry 
which  only  last  year  demanded  that 
Washington  stay  out  ot  its  affairs.  IT 
the  taxpayer  is  to  become  a  guarantor  of 
the  profltabliity  of  bee{  income — he 
should  get  something  in  return  to  insure 
fair  prices  and  adequate  supplies  in  the 
marketplace.  [ 

What  will  the  $3  billion  lloan  program 
do?  First,  it  will  provide  further  growth 
of  the  already  overexpanded  feedlot  in- 
dustry. Second,  it  will  proflde  funds  for 
the  cattlemen  and  feedlot  operators  to 
survive  while  they  "boycott"  the  market- 
place to  further  drive  up  prices — ^just 
like  the  wheat  growers  are  now  doing. 
Third,  a  large  percentage  of  the  loans 
will  probably  go  to  the  syndicate,  tax  loss 
farming  operations  which  have  been  set 
up  to  provide  tax  dodges  for  wealthy 
doctors  and  lawyers.  ReaUfcr,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, before  we  start  providing  guaranteed 
loans,  we  should  determlfie  how  many 
"tax  dodgers"  will  be  aid«d.  We  should 
insure  that  an  amendment  is  added  to 
the  bill  to  prohibit  any  loaiis  to  tax  shel- 
ter farms  and  ranches. 

The  problem  with  the  beef  market  is 
that  there  is  not  enough  demand  for  beef 
at  current  prices.  Lower  prices  would 
stimulate  consumption  and  restore  beef 
to  its  former  role  in  the  American  diet. 
The  producers'  losses  would  be  tempor- 
ary and  the  domestic  denoand  would  be 
stimulated.  ] 

It  would  be  more  expedioit  to  order  an 
immediate  antitrust  and  PTC  investi- 
gation of  the  beef  and  grocery  store  in- 
dustries. It  might  be  more  expedient  to 
determine  why  the  Iowa  Beef  Processors 
Co.  had  a  66  percent  profit  increase  last 
year  or  why  the  American  Beef  Packers 
Co.  had  a  288  percent  profit  increase,  be- 
fore we  extend  public  loan  guarantees  to 
the  beef  industry.  j 

The  beef  Industry  want|  to  limit  im- 
ports which  provide  the  American  people 
with  low-grade  red  meat  when  prices  are 
sky  high.  This  permits  some  beef  in  the 
diet  of  the  poor  and  the  qear  poor.  Im- 
ported beef  sustained  milltois  when  the 
free  market  in  beef  drove  the  commodity 
from  their  diets.  However,  import  quotas 
cannot  be  turned  off  and  on  again  to 
suit  the  cattlemen.  Poretn  producers 
cannot  be  expected  to  provide  these  types 
of  beef  only  in  periods  of  portage.  If  we 
are  to  rely  on  these  forelbn  sources  of 
lower  grade  beef — the  producers  must  be 
assured  of  a  constant  level  of  sales. 

Now  the  industry  is  seiking  an  em- 
bargo and  quotas.  Yet  the  latest  esti- 
mates available  Indicate  tiiat  total  im- 
ports to  the  United  States  in  1974  will 
be  100,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  1973. 
In  addition,  foreign  meat  Is  largely  low 
grade  meat,  the  type  used  in  limcheon 
meats,  sausages,  hot  dogs,  and  the  cheap- 
er grades  of  hamburger.  H  we  limit  for- 
eign imports,  this  type  of  meat,  the  only 
type  that  low-income  in^viduals  and 
those  with  large  families  can  afford,  will 
escalate  in  price.  If  we  emi>argo  foreign 
meat  or  limit  its  entry,  I  piedict  that  the 
price  of  hamburger  will  ^eed  rise  to 
$1  a  pound.  The  poM-  and  the  near-poor 
will  pay  the  price  for  the  bailout  of  the 
cattlemen. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  consumeis  of  Ameri- 
ca have  a  legitimate  "becT*  kbout  meat 
prices.  Once  again  they  are  peing  asked 
to  bear  the  cost  of  the  Indfistry's  mis- 
takes. They  are  being  asked  to  pay  for 
the  costs  created  by  the  tax  dodges  of 
others.  They  are  being  asked  to  pay  for 
the  monopolistic  growth  of  the  food  proc- 
essing Industry.  Tht  consumers  and  the 
taxpayers  of  America  should  Dot  be  com- 
pelled to  "bail  out"  the  catO^en  whose 
greed  of  last  year  brought  them  to  the 
problems  of  today. 


OIL  POLITICS  AND  THE 
TAX  BILL 


ENERGY 


.  )H.  JERRY  L  PElTTIS 

OF  CALITOBiaa 
IN  TTL.  .f  OT7SE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  the  new  Adminlstritor  of  the 
Federal  Energy  OfBce  spoke]  to  a  group 
of  independent  oil  producers  end  royalty 
owners  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Sawhlll's  remarks  piwide  an  ex- 
cellent assessment  of  this  Nation's  cur- 
rent energy  situation  smd  the  problems 
that  lie  in  the  path  of  achieqdng  energy 
self-sufficiency  through  Project  Inde- 
pendence. He  also  assesses — (md  I  think 
correctly — ^just  why  we  are  having  such  a 
hard  time  in  bringing  the  oil  and  gas 
energy  tax  bill  to  the  floor  despite  the 
fact  that  our  Committee  ox\  Ways  and 
Means  overwhelmingly  repqrted  It  out 
for  House  action.  | 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
Mr.  Sawhlll's  statement  and!  to  consider 
realistically  the  dangers  ttiherent  In 
playing  "oil  politics"  in  face  of  our  na- 
tional economic  and  energy  broblems. 

The  article  follows :  1 

Bemabks  of  the  Honorable  Jokn  C. 
Sawhill 

I  especially  value  the  opportunity  to  Join 
you  here  at  TIPRO's  annual  convention. 

My  assistant,  Duke  Llgon,  ^  Intimately 
acquainted  with  the  structure  41MI  problems 
facing  the  Independents  everywhere — espe- 
cially here  in  Texas.  Duke,  neodless  to  say. 
Insisted  that  I  Join  him  at  the  TIPRO  con- 
vention, adding  that  it  would  at  the  least 
give  me  a  chance  to  verify  the  maxim  that 
"the  good  deals  never  leave  Texas."  Aside 
from  that  I  wanted  to  meet  you  face  to  face, 
to  give  you  an  Insight  into  ♦hat  FEO  is 
doing,  and  especially  to  outllna  our  poUcies 
that  are  Indispensable  to  th^  success  of 
Project  Independence. 

However,  our  meeting  is  equaiy  Important 
for  another  reason.  The  decisiciis  we  make, 
and  the  programs  we  implem^t  in  Wash- 
ington, affect  you  In  a  very  Immediate  and 
profound  way.  Because  of  this,  i  and  because 
of  the  vital  role  Independents  hsive  In  achiev- 
ing our  national  energy  goals,  your  Input  is 
essential. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  ]  have  an  in- 
tense concern  for  the  vitality  bf  the  inde- 
pendent sector  of  the  oil  Industry.  In  FEO's 
capacity  as  the  lead  energy  policy  agency  in 
government,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  In- 
sure that  the  role  of  the  indep>endents — and 
especially  your  vital  leadership  in  e:q)loration 
and  development — Is  preserved.  Today,  I  want 
to  realfirm  our  commitment  to  ypu. 

In  formulating  energy  policy  In  the  pur- 
suit of  self-sufficiency,  we  at  the  Federal  En- 
ergy  OfBce  are  contiaiuOly   fac  sd  with  the 
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need  to  balance  a  number  of  competing  In- 
terests .  .  .  economic  .  .  .  poUtloal  .  .  .  en- 
vironmental .  .  .  and  »v«n  oulbval  livtareets. 

Tbe  oouBumer  is  Interested  In  the  tenSl- 
abiUty  of  energy  at  a  rwMowable  prloe,  wbile 
the  producer  is  justifiably  Interested  In  a  fair 
return  on  his  investment. 

Even  the  structure  c^  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry Itself  adds  a  complex  dimension  to 
our  formulation  of  poUcy.  The  nenilg  of 
the  marketer  are  atttaa.  at  odde  with  those 
of  the  produoers.  Government  can  and  must, 
look  beyond  tbe  narrow  dimensions  of  every 
problem,  choo&lng  Instesd  to  opt  for  tbe  de- 
cision which  will  match  the  public  interest. 

The  government  then — your  government — 
Is  charged  with  striking  a  balance,  and  with 
trying  to  weave  all  these  strands  Into  an  en- 
ergy network  that  will  serve  the  consuming 
public  and  provide  incentives  which  preserve 
the  vltaUty  9i  a  free  and  equitable  market 
place. 

FSO's  policy  has  been  to  sort  out  com- 
peting Interests  and  weigh  them  carefully 
before  making  a  decision.  This  attitude  led 
us  to  reject  gasoline  rationing,  and  this  at- 
titude will  continue  to  guide  our  decisions 
In  the  future — a  future  in  which  your  voice 
will  be  heard  and  where  we  will  act — when 
necessary — to  safeguard  the  Industry's  Inde- 
pendent sector. 

As  you  Imow  the  drive  to  roll  back  crude 
oil  prices  continues  unabated.  There  is  no 
question  about  It;  while  a  price  roll-back 
may  result  In  cutting  prices  temporarily — 
It  wiU  end  up  cutting  supplies  in  the  long- 
run.  Because  of  this,  and  l>ecause  of  the 
high  risk  capital  reqiUred  for  exploration  ac- 
tivity, I  worked  within  the  administration 
to  urge  the  President  to  veto  any  legislation 
calUng  for  a  price  roll-back  on  oil.  And  let 
me  add,  that  at  my  confirmation  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  last 
Friday,  I  made  It  clear  I  am  unequivocally 
opposed  to  a  roU-back. 

We  hope  the  Congress  will  exercise  the 
political  will  and  Judgment  In  energy  mat- 
ters exemplified  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  whose  spirited  lead- 
ership will  prevent  the  next  20  years  of  ex- 
ploration activity  from  being  like  the  last. 

Each  and  every  decision.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  may  not  always  be  to  yoin-  liking,  but  I 
can  promise  you  a  full,  fair,  honest  and  open 
hearing.  For  example,  the  crude  oil  allocation 
program  still  ties  the  independent  producer 
to  his  customers  as  of  December  1, 1978.  How- 
ever, we  did  try  to  mitigate  this  by  Insuring 
that  you  would  receive  the  highest  price  al- 
lowable for  your  crude.  And,  as  a  result  of 
your  comments,  the  new  regulations  also  pro- 
vide an  Incentive  for  new  refinery  capacity. 

In  some  quarters  of  the  nation's  capital, 
there  is  an  unfortunate  atmosphere  of 
recrimination.  Some  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, for  example,  are  focusing  all  too  readily 
on  the  recent  dramatic  increase  in  oil  prices 
while  Ignoring  the  slow  and  imimpeded  de- 
terioration of  the  domestic  oil  Industry  over 
the  last  two  decades,  when  the  real  price  of 
oU  and  natural  gas  actually  declined  by  31 
percent  in  terms  of  1973  dollars. 

As  you  are  aware — very  painfully  aware — 
that  decline  combined  with  rapidly  accelerat- 
ing costs  forced  you — the  independent  pro- 
ducers— ^to  ciui»il  your  expenditures  for  ex- 
ploration and  development  by  one  half.  Some 
Independents  were  forced  to  limit  their  activ- 
ity in  varying  degrees  while  other  simply 
sold  out  and  quit  altogether. 

The  history  of  the  last  20  years  proves 
conclusively  to  me  that  there  is  a  clear  and 
inescapable  relationship  between  the  price  of 
oil  and  gas,  and  the  rate  of  expenditure  for 
exploration  and  development.  The  two  are 
inextricably  bound  together. 

That  lesson  is  being  confirmed  even  today. 
The  average  price  of  domestic  oil  crude  now 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office  today 
stands  at  S6.26,  whUe  the  uncontrolled  price 
for  new  crude  is  holding  around  $10.  As  a 
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direct  result,  tbe  number  of  active  rotary  rigs 
as  of  last  Oeoeoober  was  up  over  U  percent 
from  tbe  same  period  in  tbe  pseoedlng  year 
and  for  tbe  first  quertar  itf  this  year,  drilling 
activity  is  up  40%  over  lest  year,  niere  are 
countless  reports  from  aroimd  tbe  country 
of  former  independent  producers — men  who 
had  left  the  business  during  the  industry's 
own  private  recession — returning  to  active 
exploration. 

Yoiu-  Increased  activity,  and  willingness  to 
take  the  fiscal  and,  at  times,  physical  risks 
of  exploring  and  develc4>lng  our  domestic  oil 
and  gas  resources  Is  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging signs  I  have  seen  for  the  future 
success  of  Project  Independence. 

But  despite  your  eagerness  to  ea^and  ex- 
ploration and  development,  we  all  know  that 
the  Industry  Is  experiencing  manpower  and 
material  shortages.  For  exanyjle,  oil  country 
tubular  products  have  been  in  short  supply, 
whUe  the  linoited  number  of  available  drill- 
ing rigs  continues  to  restrain  your  produc- 
tivity. 

However,  these  problems  caii  and  are  be- 
ing dealt  with.  We  met,  for  example,  with 
leaders  in  the  steel  Industry  and  received 
commitments  from  them  lox  Increased 
tubular  steel  production  so  as  to  Insure 
equity  for  Independent  produoers  In  this 
country.  Because  of  this,  the  major  produoers 
@t  tubular  goods  are  reserving  some  pro- 
duction for  the  independents. 

All  indications  are  that  we  will  be  near 
equilibrium  between  the  supply  and  demand 
for  oil  country  tubular  products  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  distribution  of  tubular 
goods  and  the  inordinate  stockpiling  levels 
In  some  segments  of  the  industry  have  re- 
sulted In  some  dislocations.  In  my  view,  we 
cannot  afford  to  allow  a  shortage  of  tubular 
goods  to  reduce  the  scale  of  domestic  drilling. 

Of  coin«e,  tubular  steel  for  exploration 
and  develc^ment  is  not  helpful  without  rigs, 
and  we  have  some  good  news  in  this  regard. 
Most  of  tbe  majM'  rig  producers  have  indi- 
cated that,  by  December  1975,  they  wUl  have 
stepped  up  the  capacity  for  the  production 
of  drilling  rigs  by  25  to  60  percent. 

Aside  from  the  piping  and  rig  limitations, 
capital  requirements  not  only  to  finance  new 
drilling  rigs,  but  to  operate  them  as  well, 
continue  to  present  a  major  challenge  to  the 
entire  industry — especially  to  the  Independ- 
ents. 

I  axD.  especlaUy  aware  of  these  problems  and 
frankly,  I  have  made  every  effort  not  only  to 
resolve  them — but  to  speak  out  clearly  and 
unequivocally  on  the  need  to  insure  that  the 
oil  industry — and  especially  the  independ- 
ents— have  the  necessary  tax  incentives  to 
accelerate  domestic  drilling  activities. 

In  this  respect,  it  seems  to  me  that  legis- 
lative efforts  to  eliminate  the  depletion  al- 
lowance completely  and  immediately  repre- 
sent oil  politics  at  its  worst.  It  is  a  calculated 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  to  produoe  head- 
lines at  home.  In  the  long  term.  It  wont 
produce  one  drop  of  oU  or  a  foot  of  gas  at 
the  wellhead.  Aside  from  that,  what  the  advo- 
cates of  ending  the  depletion  allowance  have 
failed  to  point  out.  Is  that  it  Is  the  con- 
sumer rather  than  the  major  oil  companies 
who  will  ultimately  bear  the  burden  of  in- 
creased costs. 

Industry  experts  have  estimated  that  costs 
would  Increase  by  as  much  as  $1.35  per  bar- 
rel if  the  depletion  allowance  were  elimin- 
ated. These  higher  costs  must  either  come 
out  of  profits — in  which  case  we  reduce  the 
Incentive  to  expand  drilling — or  they  must 
l>e  passed  along  to  the  consiuner  In  the  form 
of  higher  prices. 

If  the  consumer  pays  the  price,  we  could 
expect  to  see  increases  of  as  much  as  2  to  3 
cents  per  gallon  for  gasoline  and  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
would  have  to  Increase  gas  prices. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  wish  to 
reorganize  industry's  tax  structure.  In  fact, 
the  Administration  has  proposed  a  wlndfaU 
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profits  tax  with  the  traditional  plow  beck 
provision  designed  to  encourage  more  ezplo- 
latlon. 

But,  drastic  revisions  ghn^i^fj  not  be  un- 
dertaken In  such  Intensely  poUtlcal  circum- 
stances, nor  in  an  atmosphere  of  recrlealna- 
tion,  and  certainly  not  now.  when  the  do- 
mestic oU  and  gas  industry  is  just  beginning 
to  emerge  from  almost  two  decades  of  de- 
cline. 

Increased  oU  and  gas  production  Xi  essen- 
tial to  achieving  the  goals  of  Project  Inde- 
pendence. But  Project  Independence  means 
more  than  oil  and  natural  gas.  When  the 
Blueprint  for  energy  self-sufficiency  is  sub- 
mitted to  President  Nixon  this  November,  it 
will  reflect  the  two  critical  dimensions  of 
energy  policy:  Increasing  supply  and  sus- 
taining and  accelerating  our  energy  conser- 
vation efforts. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful,  we  must  develop 
a  conscientious  and  voluntary  program  of 
conservation  that  win  allow  ns  to  reduce 
the  growth  of  energy  demand  by  as  nnich 
as  one-half — without  forcing  us  to  take  a 
cut  in  economic  growth. 

Conservation  is  in  everyone's  Interest.  The 
fact  remains  that  conservation  is  our  only 
realistic  near-term  option  to  balance  our 
energy  accounte;  and  most  Important,  con- 
servation will  buy  us  precious  time  nntU  we 
bring  new  suppUes  on-line. 

While  restraining  demand  we  will  be  try- 
ing to  match  our  fuel  mix  with  our  patterns 
of  consumption.  Needless  to  say,  this  means 
expanding  coal's  role. 

The  VS.  has  massive  coal  reserves  equiva- 
lent to  about  60  percent  of  the  free  world's 
known  resources,  in  spite  of  that,  howerer, 
coal  accounts  for  only  about  17  percent  of 
our  energy  economy. 

Through  Project  Independence  we  hope  to 
Increase  the  production  of  coal  by  10  pieroent 
a  year.  We  wlU  seek  to  stimulate  the  use  of 
coal,  to  develop  cleaner  burning  techniques 
and  better  mining  methods.  I'm  not  suggest- 
ing that  you  producers  get  Into  the  coal 
bttsiness — although  I  understand  Texas  has 
some  rather  promising  lignite  deposits.  But 
It  is  obvious  that  increasing  coal's  role  will 
take  a  lot  of  tbe  pressure  off  oU. 

Nuclear  power  is  another  crucial  element 
In  our  Project  Independence  planning.  We 
have  known  about  nuclear  technology  for 
thirty  years,  yet  today  It  provides  only  1 
percent  of  our  nation's  energy. 

As  In  other  areas,  nudeer  power  presents 
an  array  of  significant  challenges.  New  con- 
struction methods  must  be  found,  tested, 
and  put  into  operation.  We  have  already  pro- 
posed a  number  of  legislative  measures  to 
expedite  site  review  and  approval,  and  en- 
courage the  standardization  of  plant  design. 
And,  as  In  every  Instance,  we  face  the  com- 
petition for  resources  the  qtiest  for  more 
capital  .  .  .  manpower  .  .  .  and  raw  end 
finished   construction   Trmt»ri»ia 

We  are  seeking  a  combination  of  fuels  for 
energy  self-sufficiency.  But  imtil  we  can 
make  tbe  transition  to  exotic  fuels,  such  as 
hydrogen  or  solar  energy  which  have  promise 
far  in  the  future,  we  will  need  to  Increase  the 
production  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

I  would  like  to  close  on  what  I  feel  is  a 
very  significant  point  about  the  Federal  Giov- 
ernmenfs  role  in  energy  development. 

It  has  been  said  around  FEO  that  the  only 
fuel  the  Government  can  produce  In  any 
quantity  is  paper — and  at  an  extremely  high 
cost  per  BTU. 

I  feel  that  Government  can  and  should  do 
only  so  much. 

Its  role  should  l>e  supportive  of  private 
enterprise.  Government  should  not  make  ail 
the  big  decisions,  but  it  should  create  the 
kind  of  climate  where  local,  stete  and  Fed- 
eral authority,  and  in  particular,  the  clearly 
stated  Interest  of  private  enterprise  can  be 
harmonized  effectively  for  the  best  service  to 
the  community. 
Progress  is  not  produced  by  government.  It 
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is  the  pioduct  of  conditions — and  I  mean  a 
free  and  unencumbered  marketplace — a  free 
market  that  hae  In  the  past,  and  will  in  the 
future,  evoke  the  predictable  and  traditional 
response  of  the  greatest  Industrialized  na- 
tion the  world  has  ever  known. 
Thank  you. 


PTC  IS  ABOUT  TO  OVERHAUL  TV 
ADS 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 


OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Federal  Government  is  forever  is- 
suing regulation  upon  regiilation  aimed 
at  protecting  the  American  consumer 
which  further  limits  the  power  of  the  in- 
dividual to  make  his  own  decisions.  While 
sometimes  these  actions  are  legitimate, 
all  too  often  the  Federal  agencies  come 
up  with  ideas  that  seem  far-fetched.  One 
such  instance  has  come  to  my  attention 
from  a  radio  editorial  that  was  aired  in 
my  district  on  June  7  of  this  year. 

The  editorial  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
cent proposal  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  ban  cereal  ads  that  might 
t«id  to  mislead  our  children  as  to  what 
brand  to  purchase.  This  editorial  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Don  C.  Bailey,  vice  pres- 
ident of  KGBX  Radio  in  Springfield,  Mo., 
and  I  feel  it  is  very  relevant  and  war- 
rants the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows : 

"Big  Bbothes"  Engman 
Tuesday  morning  the  Associated  Press  car- 
ried a  story  from  Washington  reporting  that 
Lewis  A.  Engman,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Is  about  to  overhaul  tele- 
vision   advertising    for    children,    beginning 
with  a  ban  on  advertising  premium  offers. 
II  we  know  anything  about  the  television 
and  radio  Industry,  everyone  will  sbsike  and 
Shiver,  a  few  will  scream  bloody  murder,  but 
most    win    simply    accede    to    whatever    the 
Government  demands.  Mr.  Engman  told  a 
convention  of  the  American  Advertising  Fed- 
eration that  the  television  Industry  had  not 
moved  firmly  enough  In  response  to  his  de- 
mand 10  months  ago  for  TV  ad  safeguards 
...  to  "protect"  our  children  from  ads  on 
kiddie  shows.  He  says  he  wouldn't  ban  cereal 
manufacturers  from  hiding  prizes  in  wheat 
flakes    or   making   box    top   offers.   But   he 
would   ban   advertising   them   on   television. 
Mr.  Engman  then  gives  us  one  of  those  pearls 
of  wisdom  that  could  only  come  out  of  Wash- 
ington.   He    says    selection    of    a    breakfast 
cereal,  "Involves  weighing  price,  nutritional 
value,  taste,  convenience  and  other  factors! 
"The   Injection  of   a  premium  offer  cannot 
help  but  multiply  the  difficulties  of  choice." 
Following  that  line  of  reasoning,  why  give 
people  any  choice  at  all.  .  .  .  Why  not  Just 
make  everybody  eat  Mr.  Engman's  favorite 
cereal,  whatever  it  might  be?  Remember  he's 
talking  about  banning  ads  on  children's  TV 
programming     because     the     difficulties     of 
choice  are  so  tough  for  children! 

It's  this  type  of  "big  brother"  Government 
thinking  that  Is  helping  mess  up  our  whole 
economic  system  today.  In  the  name  of 
■■protecting  the  public"  there's  a  new  half 
baked  consumerism  scheme  coming  out  of 
the  Washington  fog  practically  every  week. 
Mr.  Engman  also  says  if  the  TV  people  don't 
get  their  ads  for  children  molded  into  the 
form  he  wants  them,  he'll  go  further.  He'U 
demand  that  the  use  of  "hero  figures"  such 
as  an  athlete  and  cartoon  characters  in  ads 
be  stopped.  Why?  Because  they  "may  divert 
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the  attention  of  the  child  fro  in  the  merits  of 
the  product."  Again,  Impli  Ing  that  your 
child  must  make  the  decisi  on  of  what  to 
buy  In  the  grocery  store !  We  ion't  know  very 
many  families  in  the  ozarks'wbo  can  afford 
to  turn  over  that  chore  to  thejkids. 

Why  are  we  in  radio  so  concerned  about 
TV?  Well,  If  this  keeps  up,  Itie  Government 
might  demand  that  General!  Mills  recall  all 
those  secret  de-codlng  rings  that  Jack  Arm- 
strong sent  out  for  box  topi  through  radio 
advertising  35  years  ago.  'Tley  might  even 
force  us  to  admit  we're  sill  hooked  on 
wheatles  after  all  those  years! 

Seriously,  where  does  the  nubile  come  Into 
all  of  this  in  the  demand  for  imposing  stand- 
ards on  commercials  and  programming  on 
the  air  waves?  Well  ...  if  the  public  con- 
tinues to  let  It  happen,  direct  public  Influ- 
ence would  be  replaced  by  ttie  Judgment  of 
the  Government  as  to  what  our  children 
should  see  and  hear.  Such  Oqvernment  Judg- 
ments would  inevitably  reject  the  tastes, 
preferences  and  general  phllbsophy  of  those 
sitting  on  the  PTV,  as  well  as  the  political 
party  then  In  power.  This  is  the  very  reason 
the  framers  of  the  Comn  unlcatlons  Act 
sought  to  preclude  censorst  ip  of  broadcast 
programming.  The  real  quesi  ion  Is :  who  will 
most  accurately  reflect  the  desires  of  the 
American  people?  .  .  .  The  b»  jadcaster  whose 
goal  is  to  seek  out  the  desires  vnd  needs  of  the 
public  and  serve  them  well  ,  .  .  or  a  govern- 
ment body  under  heavy  pi  assure  to  "use" 
our  broadcasting  system  to  "  jrotect  the  peo- 
ple" .  .  .  "to  educate  the  peo  jle"  .  .  .  "to  im- 
prove their  tastes,"  etc. 

No  one  denies  that  allowing  the  broadcast- 
er control  of  programming  and  commercials 
results  In  some  abuses  .  .  .  but  on  balance,  the 
possibility  of  occasional  instances  of  abuse 
are  small  drawbacks  comparted  to  the  threat 
of  Government  control  ai^d  dictation  of 
programming. 

Don  p.  Dailet, 
Vice  Pre  Merit  KGBX. 
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STATE  OF  OUR  PUBUt  RESOURCE 
LANDS 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRl  5SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  [0,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  ArizoE  a.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Maiagement's  Di- 
rector, Curt  Berklund,  suiimed  the  state 
of  our  public  resource  linds  in  a  most 
cogent  speech  to  the  Na  ional  Advisory 
Board  Council  on  May  IB  of  this  year. 
These  remarks  are  well  ^rth  the  Mem 
bers'  time  and  attention: 

State  or  Our  PtrsLic  REiorracE  Lands 
(By  Curt  Berklifnd) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
vlsory  Board  Council  and 
public. 

I  have.  I  believe.  Just  uttered  an  historic 
first.  For  the  first  time  In  hi  story,  an  address 
to  this  important  body  has  opened  with  a 
reference  to  the  ladles.  Tf 
me  welcome  you  as  new 


:he  National  Ad- 
tnembers  of   the 


the  ladles — let 
nembers  of  this 


lellver  here  what 


Board.  We  look  forward  to  t  'orklng  with  you 
and  are  confident  that  we  ftiU  benefit  from 
your  counsel. 

It  is  my  responsibility  to 
might  be  described  as  a  "fetate  of  the  Na- 
tional Resource  Lands"  rep  ort.  I  propose  to 
sununarize  key  actions  of  tt  e  past  year  which 
have  significantly  affected  mr  National  Re- 
source Lands  and  our  Bun  au  programs  for 
the  management  of  those  lands  and  their 
resources. 

As  early  as  1971,  this  co4ncll  was  advised 
of  a  BLM  Organic  Act  then 
gress.  Time  moves  on.  We 


pending  In  Con- 
now  call  It  the 


National  Resource  Lands  Management  Act, 
and  it  Is  still  pending. 

The  need  for  an  Organic  Act  Is  still  ctear. 
Despite  our  overwhelming  desire  for  sound 
management  decisions  and  actions,  BLM  is 
hamstrung  by  an  assortment  oi  3,000  differ- 
ent public  land  laws.  You  cail  understand 
why,  over  the  years,  it  has  been)  alleged  that 
BLM  Is  an  ill-assorted  collection  of  poorly 
matching  parts  forming  a  distrjessing  whole. 
You  know  I  can't  totally  subscribe  to  that, 
but  this  Act  Is  most  vital  ti>  the  future 
management  of  National  Ressurce  Lands, 
since  It  would  provide  BLM  with  a  mission, 
management  authority,  and  guidelines. 

It  would  be  the  first  time  In  our  Nation's 
history  that  Congress  has,  li  other  than 
an  interim  or  temporary  T>asls,  clearly 
spoken  its  will  concerning  public  lands  and 
public  land  management. 

On  a  note  of  optimism,  oir  legislative 
staff  feels  that  the  Act  has  a  good  chance 
of  becoming  law  before  the  en<i  of  this  year. 
The  administration  has  also  proposed  legis- 
lation that  would  repeal  the  General  Min- 
ing Law  of  1872  and  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920.  This  new  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
will  bring  the  Bureau's  mineral  leasing  pro- 
gram into  line  with  the  deqiands  of  our 
times.  It  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  authority  to  manage  mineral 
leasing  on  public  lands  according  to  the 
total  public  Interest.  It  woulq  also  contain 
more  effective  environmental  safeguards. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Minerals  (Materials  and 
Fuels  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  held  two  days  of  hearings 
on  this  bill  in  March  1974.        1 

Last  June  29,  the  Presldeni  proposed  to 
Congress  the  etablishment  of  a  Department 
of  Energy  and  Natural  Resounces.  This  De- 
partment would  take  over  most  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  present  Departm^t  of  the  In- 
terior, as  well  as  specific  functions  of  cer- 
tain other  agencies.  It  would  Islng  together, 
under  a  single  Secretary,  all  Peqeral  programs 
pertaining  to  Energy  aind  Natti-al  Resources. 
The  committee  on  Governmant  Operations 
m  the  House  held  hearings  om  this  bill  (HR 
9090)  in  July  and  August  1973,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Goverilment  Opera- 
tions held  its  hearings  in  the  summer  of 
1973  and  In  February  and  March  of  1974. 

We  believe  that  each  of  thfe  bUls  I  have 
mentioned  wovdd  enhance  this  program  for 
National  Resource  Lands  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau. 

Anyone  who  waited  In  a  gss  station  line 
this  peist  winter  knows  that  the  United 
States  has  an  energy  crisis.  Ihe  crisis,  and 
the  measures  necessary  to  alliiviate  it,  have 
caused  us  to  shift  our  prtorllles  drastically 
m  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manag<  ment. 

By  way  of  illustration,  our  li  tvolvement  on 
the  O.C.S.  dates  back  to  1953, '  (rhen  Congress 
passed  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act 
which  gave  the  Bureau  of  Lanft  Management 
the  responsibility  for  mineral  leasing  on  the 
nation's  Outer  Continental  Sh  tlf .  In  the  first 
20  years  of  the  Act,  the  Bureau  leased  Just 
over  10  million  acres  of  ths  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  for  oil  and  gas  <  evelopment. 

On  January  23,  1974,  President  Nixon  re- 
ported to  Congress  that  he  ha  d  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  In  urease  offshore 
leasing  to  10  million  acres  In  calendar  year 
1975.  This  lO-fold  Increase  In  our  leasing 
program  poses  a  great  challei  ge  to  the  Bu- 
reau, but  I  am  certain  that  it  Is  a  challenge 
that  we  will  meet. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  |  oal  of  acceler- 
ated leasing,  the  President  hai ;  charged  us  to 
do  the  Job  with  the  least  harr  iful  impact  on 
the  environment.  In  response  to  this,  the 
Bureau  has  established  three  r  ew  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Offices  In  addltjon  to  the  long 
established  OCS  office  in  Newj  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana. The  new  offices  are  located  lu  New 
York  City,  in  Anchorage,  Alas  ca,  and  here  in 
Los  Angeles.  Each  of  these  of  ices  have  been 
staffed  with  an  interdlsciplina  ry  team  of  spe- 
cialists. It  will  be  their  respo  islblllty  to  see 
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that  the  necessary  environmental  safeguards 
are  buUt  into  each  offshore  sale. 

Because  we  must  be  prepared  to  build  en- 
vironmental safeguards  Into  our  leasing  pro- 
gram, as  we  expand  offshore  leasing  into  new 
areas  of  the  OCS.  the  Bureau  Is  gathering 
knowledge  needed  to  make  proper  decisions 
pertaining  to  OCS  leasing.  Studies  will  con- 
centrate on  5  geographic  areas.  These  are: 
the  North  Atlantic,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to 
Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey:  the  Mid-Atlantic, 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  Hatteras;  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  adjoining 
OCS  areas  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Cook 
Inlet  to  TTnimak  Island;  and  the  Coast  of 
Southern  California. 

Diirlng  fiscal  year  1974.  approximately  $2.3 
million  Is  being  spent  to  gather  environ- 
mental data.  This  will  l>e  Uicreased  to  $14 
million  In  fiscal  year  1976. 

Let  m©  quickly  not©  that  the  Impact  of 
the  energy  crisis  is  not  confined  solely  to 
our  offshore  leasing  program.  There  has  been 
a  corresponding  Interest  in  onshore  energy 
sources.  A  good  example  of  this  has  been  the 
interest  the  Industry  has  shown  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  oil  shale  resources. 

In  1970,  Secretary  Morton  appointed  a  task 
fore©  to  study  the  problems  associated  with 
the  leasing  of  oil  shale  on  lands  administei«d 
by  BLM.  This  Task  Fore©  prepared  an  en- 
vironmental statement  In  support  of  a  pro- 
totype leasing  program.  Under  the  prototype 
program  which  Secretary  Morton  announced 
on  November  28,  1973,  the  Bureau  proposed 
to  offer  6  tracts,  2  located  in  Colorado,  2  in 
Utah,  and  2  in  Wyoming  for  leasing.  On  May 
14,  w©  offered  the  fifth  of  these  leases,  the 
sixth  wUl  be  offered  In  June.  While  no  bids 
were  received  for  the  fifth  lease,  the  Depart- 
ment has  accepted  high  bids  totaling  more 
than  $448  million  for  the  first  4  tracts  that 
have  been  sold.  W©  beUeve  that  the  amount 
of  these  bids  are  clear  indications  of  the  in- 
terest which  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  has  in 
the  development  of  oil  shale  resources. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  proto- 
type program  is  only  ejq>erlmental  at  this 
stage.  It  was  designed  to  give  the  industry 
the  resources  it  needed  to  work  with  in  order 
to  find  the  beat  way  that  oil  shale  can  pro- 
vide oil  for  the  domestic  market  in  a  manner 
that  Is  environmentally  acceptable.  If  the 
results  of  the  prototype  program  show  prom- 
ise, then  w©  wUl  get  on  with  the  business  of 
leasing  on  a  large  scale. 

Another  area  that  has  attracted  Interest 
has  been  the  Department's  program  for  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  steam.  Admittedly, 
steam  can  provide  only  a  fraction  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  needs,  but  a  total  of  $6.3  milUon 
In  high  bonus  bids  have  been  received  for 
the  3  Known  Geothermal  Resource  Areas 
that  have  been  offered  for  lease  to  date.  This 
again  Is  an  Indication  of  the  interest  indus- 
try has  shown  in  developing  new  energy 
resources. 

A  more  conventional  source  of  future 
energy  will  come  from  the  coal  that  can  be 
found  on  public  lands.  It  is  estimated  that 
40  percent  of  all  known  coal  reserves  In  the 
United  States  are  on  BLM  lands.  In  this 
month,  the  Department  issued  a  draft  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  that  addresses 
Itself  to  the  development  of  these  reserves. 
A  proposed  coal  leasing  program  known  as 
EMARS  (Energy  Minerals  Allocation  Rec- 
ommendatlon  System)  Is  being  developed  by 
Interior  to  get  the  best  coal  at  the  least  ex- 
pense to  the  environment. 

Properly  harnessed,  coal  may  become  the 
giant  of  the  energy  world.  If  this  happens, 
our  public  lands  will  be  a  major  supplier  of 
the  nation's  needs. 

I  sometimes  feel  that  the  energy  crisis 
could  be  resolved  if  somebody  could  find  a 
way  to  harness  the  public  reaction  generated 
by  the  wild  horses  and  burros  using  National 
Resoiu-ce  Lands.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  approximately  43,000  horses  and 
14.000  burros  grazing  on  the  public  range. 
Out  of  this  number,  17,000  horses  and  123 
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burros  have  been  claimed  by  private  owners. 
The  rest  are  presumed  wild  and  fall  under 
the  protection  of  the  Wild  and  Free-Roaming 
Horses  and  Burros  Act. 

As  you  may  know,  this  Act  places  all  wild 
horses  and  burros  under  the  protection  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Agricultvu*  and  Interior. 
On  August  15,  1973,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  published  its  regulations  Imple- 
menting the  Act  as  It  applies  to  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Our  first  priority  Is  the  protection  of 
wild  horses  and  burros.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Bureau  is  obligated  to  process  the  claims 
for  horses  and  burros  which  private  individ- 
uals contend  they  own,  as  provided  In  the 
Act.  We  are  now  processing  these  claims  and 
expect  It  will  take  several  years  before  all 
private  claims  can  be  satisfied. 

Almost  anything  concerning  wUd  horses 
s©©ms  to  b©  highly  controversial.  A  lawsuit 
filed  by  the  American  Horse  Prot©ctlon  As- 
sociation and  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  Is  still  pending. 
The  suit  charges  both  Departments  with 
negligence  in  enforcing  the  Act  by  allowing  a 
roundup  of  horses  from  public  lands  in 
Idaho. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we  have  a 
suit  filed  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  the  Wild 
Horse  and  Burros  Act.  New  Mexico  takes  the 
position  that  unclaimed  horses  and  burros 
belong  to  the  State.  The  case  Is  still  pending. 
While  on  controversial  subjects,  we  should 
mention  another  issue,  the  fencing  of  Na- 
tional Resource  Lands.  On  one  hand,  aome 
wildlife  groups  have  opposed  fencing  of 
public  range  on  the  grounds  that  fences 
interfere  with  the  natural  movements  of 
antelope,  and  that  this  In  turn  leads  to  high 
winter  kills.  On  the  other  hand,  fencing  Is 
recognized  as  a  tool  In  livestock  grazing  man- 
agement. 

In  March  the  Bureau  took  the  initiative  in 
trying  to  resolve  this  controversy  when  It 
held  hearings  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Input 
from  the  public  and  from  concerned  agencies 
Will  help  us  formulate  a  firm  fencing  policy 
for  the  National  Resource  Lands  that  will  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  range  management 
and  also  to  wildlife. 

Public  lands  in  the  United  States  provide 
grazing  for  3.6  million  head  of  cattle  and  6.6 
million  sheep,  for  a  total  of  13  million  ani- 
mals unit  months  of  grazing  use.  Livestock 
grazing  on  public  lands  Is  a  traditional  use 
of  public  range  that  dates  back  to  the  first 
settlers. 

On  October  30,  1973,  the  Natural  Resource 
De  ,nse  Council  filed  a  civil  complaint  U.  the 
United  States  District  Court  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  against  the  Department  and 
BLM  for  faUure  to  comply  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  The  CouncU  wants 
the  court  to  enjoin  BLM  against  the  Issuance 
of  grazing  leases  until  the  Bureau  has  pre- 
pared and  circulated  an  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  for  each  planning  unit  or 
grazing  district. 

We  believe  that  a  more  practical  approach 
Is  through  the  Issuance  of  what  has  been 
called  a  '■Programmatic  Environmental  State- 
ment." The  programmatic  statement  seeks  to 
look  at  the  environmental  Impact  of  a  pro- 
gram rather  than  dealing  with  the  narrow 
environmental  issues  associated  with  a  single 
action  that  might  be  taken  under  a  given 
program. 

In  April,  we  sent  such  a  programmatic 
statement  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  This  statement  analyses  the  impact 
of  BLM's  livestock  grazing  management  pro- 
gram on  National  Resource  Lands  and  dis- 
cusses both  the  present  program  as  well  as 
a  number  of  alternatives  to  It. 

There's  a  relatively  new  use  of  these  lands 
which  we  have  to  consider.  The  Increasing 
recreational  use  In  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  been  phenomenal.  In  addition  to 
th©  traditional  forms  of  recreation,  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  picnicking,  and  hiking,  have 
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come  new  and  Innovative  forms  of  recrea- 
tion. No  form  of  recreational  tue  has  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  In  th©  tise  of  off- 
road  vehicles. 

Th©  popularity  of  off-road  driving  can 
perhaps  best  be  seen  In  the  fact  that  the 
automobUe  Industry  has  catered  to  the  de- 
mand by  building  a  wide  variety  of  motorized 
vehicles  from  snowmobiles  to  dune  buggies. 
The  Bureau  has  looked  upon  the  off-road 
driver  as  a  legitimate  recreation  user  of  pub- 
lic land. 

W©  have  also  been  aware  of  the  problems 
that  this  use  has  caused.  Much  of  the  public 
land  lies  either  In  desert  or  semi-desert  re- 
gions. The  ecology  is  fragUe,  and  the  time 
required  for  nature  to  repair  man-made  sur- 
face damage  Is  Incredibly  long.  In  addition 
to  this,  many  people  find  the  presence  of 
off-road  vehicles  in  Isolated  areas  offensive  to 
their  aesthetic  sensibilities. 

In  1972  President  Nixon  issued  an  Execu- 
tive Order  requiring  all  Federal  land  agen- 
cies to  regulate  off -road  vehicle  use  on  pub- 
lic land.  The  Department  published  Its  final 
regulations  In  response  to  this  order  on 
April  15,  1974.  They  became  effective  on  the 
15th  of  this  month. 

Under  the  regulations,  areas  and  trails  will 
b©  designated  as  open,  closed,  or  restricted. 
The  regulations  provide  procedures  to  control 
and  manage  off-road  vehicles  on  public  land. 
They  are  designed  to  protect  public  land  re- 
sources, promote  safety,  and  coordinate  use. 

On  November  1,  1973,  and  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  off-road  vehicle  regulations,  the 
Bureau  realized  that  it  was  facing  a  parti- 
cularly acute  problem  In  the  California  Des- 
ert. Because  of  the  proximity  at  major 
population  centers  like  Los  Angeles,  the  12 
mmion  acres  of  National  Resource  Lands 
were  particularly  susceptible  to  damage.  In 
view  of  the  critical  nature  of  this  area,  we 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  Initiate  an  in- 
terim program  for  off -road  management  as  a 
stop-gap  measure  pending  completion  of  the 
Bureau's  planning  system  procedures.  Al- 
though only  a  smaU  percent  Is  either  entire- 
ly closed,  or  open  with  few  restrictions,  this 
measure  has  protected  fragile  ecology  and 
lands  valued  for  historical  and  archaeologi- 
cal reasons. 

In  August  1973,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior designated  a  40  thousand  acre  area 
between  Gunnison  and  Lake  City,  Colorado, 
as  the  Powderhom  Primitive  Area.  This  was 
the  seventh  primitive  area  to  be  designated 
on  the  National  Resource  Lands.  The  Bu- 
reau now  administers  a  total  of  104,626  acres 
of  Primitive  area.  Uke  WUdemees  Areas. 
Primitive  areas  are  set  aside  to  protect  their 
primitive  values.  Unlike  WUdemess  Areas,  we 
can  protect  the  primitive  values  of  an  area 
through  administrative  withdrawal.  This  en- 
ables us  to  provide  preservation  in  a  much 
shorter  time  frame  than  Is  possible  when 
dealing  with  CongresslonaUy  designated 
Wildernesses. 

The  National  Resource  Lands  produced 
approximately  1.3  billion  board  feet  of  tim- 
ber during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Most  of  this 
production  came  from  the  highly  productive 
and  intensely  managed  O&C  forest  lands  of 
western  Oregon.  We  vrill  Increase  the  annual 
cut  from  BLM  lands  other  than  the  O&S 
lands  by  approximately  100  million  board 
feet  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  Most  of  the  In- 
crease will  come  from  National  Resource 
Lands  in  California,  Colorado,  eastern  Ore- 
gon, and  Idaho. 

The  past  fiscal  year  set  a  new  record  for 
the  value  of  BLM  timber  sales  at  $131  mil- 
lion. Forecasts  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  In- 
dicate the  last  year's  record  will  be  short- 
lived. We  expect  to  beat  it  by  almost  40  per- 
cent. Income  from  timber  sales  Is  expected 
to  reach  $176  million. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  co- 
operated with  the  VS.  Forest  Service  In 
preparation  of  the  environmental  impact 
statement  for  control  of  the  Tussock  Moth. 
This  pest  has  caused  considerable  damage 
to  public  forest  lands  managed  both  by  the 
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Bureau  and  by  the  Forest  Service.  Because 
of  the  serious  nature  ol  the  damage,  the 
Forest  Service  has  been  granted  contingency 
use  of  DDT.  II  conditions  warrant  and  the 
project  moves  on  schedule,  about  2^00  acres 
of  BLM  land  will  be  treated  this  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  we 
anticipated  processing  Just  under  11  thou- 
sand realty  actions  affecting  the  National 
Besource  Tj.nrta  Over  the  past  few  years, 
there  had  been  a  downward  trend  in  new 
filing,  but  this  past  year  the  trend  has  been 
reversed.  By  the  end  of  March,  we  bad  re- 
ceived 16^29  filings  which  represented  a  60 
percent  increase  over  the  work  load  we  had 
anticipated. 

The  increase  was  caused  by  the  energy 
crisis  and  the  rUlng  value  of  agricultural 
land.  The  latter  was  brought  about  by  the 
high  demand  and  price  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  Increasing  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts has  made  agricultural  lands  more  at- 
tractive to  Investors.  Prom  July  1,  1973,  to 
March  1,  1974,  a  total  of  236  new  Desert 
Land  applications  were  filed  in  Idaho.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  we  closed  197  cases. 

Increased  applications  for  pipeline  and 
a  direct  reflection  of  the  demand  for  new 
sources  of  energy  that  has  mushroomed 
during  the  past  year.  Complex  proposals  In- 
volving coal  development  for  power  genera- 
tion or  for  coal  gasification  wQl  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  number  of  realty  transactions 
the  Bureau  wll  be  required  to  process.  A  good 
example  Is  provided  by  the  coal -related  ac- 
tivity In  the  Power  Blver  Basin  of  Wyoming. 
TTjIs  project  wlU  require  a  comprehensive 
environmental  statement  and  about  180  sep- 
arate realty  actions  for  rights-of-way,  res- 
ervoirs, material  sites,  waste  disposal  sites, 
and  other  uses. 

In  a  related  matter,  we  are  trying  to  deter- 
mine If  there  Is  a  n«ed  to  establish  a  na- 
tional system  of  utility  and  transportation 
corridors. 

The  Bureau  has  been  given  the  lead  In 
preparing  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment tor  an  AlasKa  pipeline  corridor  that 
would  start  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
t-TH*  cross  Canada  to  branch  out  to  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

Th©  Bureau  Is  deeply  Involved  In  the  Alas- 
ka Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  and  with 
the  settlement  of  state  claims  for  land  al- 
lowed under  Alaska's  Statehood  Act.  We  are 
also  processing  some  8,000  native  allotment 
applications  that  were  filed  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Alaska  NaUve  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act. 

The  Impact  of  wildlife  on  the  orderly  man- 
agement of  the  National  Resource  Lands  con- 
tinues to  be  a  major  concern.  Fires  on  the 
BLM-admlnistered  lands  last  year  burned  ap- 
proximately 630,000  acres  of  national  resource 
lands  and  destroyed  property  and  resources 
worth  more  than  *12.6  million.  The  fire  sea- 
son, which  was  most  severe  tn  the  Northwest, 
bad  2,900  fires  start.  These  fires  cost  approxi- 
mately $23  million  to  suppress. 

On  the  national  level,  agencies  involved 
In  flreflghtlng  are  banding  together  to  Im- 
prove the  coordination  and  efBciency  of  Fed- 
eral  fire   management   programs. 

During  the  past  year  Interagency  coopera- 
tion has  been  further  advanced  by  an  excel- 
lent working  relationship  between  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  the  Weather  Service  at  the 
Boise  Interagency  Fire  Center  in  Idaho,  and 
on  a  local  pilot  project  between  BLM's  Susan- 
ville  Dl-trlct  and  the  Lassen  National  Forest 
in  California.  These  two  projects  have  pro- 
vided that  coordinated  mobilization  of  all 
flreflghtlng  resources  provides  more  efficiency 
in  protecting  natural  resorurces  for  the  tax 
dollar  spent  than  we  were  able  to  achieve 
through  the  old  system.  Each  agency  for- 
merly provided  independent  protection  for 
the  lands  under  its  Jurisdiction.  We  are  also 
working  toward  new  and  innovative  fire- 
fighting  equipment,  as  well  as  a  planning 
system  based  on  computerliied  data  from 
satellites. 
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To  Insure  balanced  consldefation  of  all 
resource  values  in  a  given  area  of  National 
Resoiurca  Lands,  we  have  adopted  a  program 
of  land  use  planning.  We  call  It  "Manage- 
ment Framework  Plan"  or  Mlf.  The  plan- 
ning process  considers  all  fact^s.  It  makes 
use  of  economic,  resource,  environmental,  so- 
cial, cultural  and  institutional  data,  along 
wltti  policy  and  legal  requlrei|ient&. 

We  expect  to  have  63  peropnt  of  these 
first  generation  MFP's  ccanpUe(t  by  the  end 
of  FY  1975.  We  know  our  plan*  will  be  sub- 
ject to  change.  New  programs  and  new  em- 
phasis are  already  causing  us  tq  update  some 
of  our  early  MFP's.  ; 

I  know  that  many  of  you  ^ave  been  in- 
volved on  some  of  our  planning  sesslonB.  We 
are  aware  that  we  are  custo^ans  of  your 
land  and  that  tlie  local  people  in  any  given 
area  are  the  people  who  are  going  to  have 
to  live  with  whatever  program  we  develop 
for  public  lands  in  that  area.  We  feel  that 
they  ought  to  be  Involved  in  Helping  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  program  thatt  we  provide. 
We  have,  therefore,  encouraged  people  to 
get  involved  In  the  planning  process.  The 
response  has  been  good  and  wejhave  profited 
from  the  contributions  made  t^ius  far. 

Without  your  help,  both  ad  active  users 
of  the  land  and  as  conoemedl  citizens,  our 
planning  would  soon  loee  tof  ch  with  the 
people  the  plan  is  meant  to  a^rve. 

As  I  have  discussed  the  various  program 
Eu«afi,  you  have  heard  me  meqtlon  environ- 
mental impact  statements.  Y^u  may  know 
that  we  now  prepare  environjnental  state- 
ments on  all  major  actions  having  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  environmei^t  as  required 
by  the  National  Envlronmentel  Policy  Act 
ca  1969.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
workload  this  imposes  on  Bureau  personnel, 
I  feel  that  I  should  make  special  mention 
erf  this  a^ect  of  the  Bureau's;  work. 

We  are  currently  preparing  environmental 
statements  in  three  categories:  for  legisla- 
tive proposals  such  as  the  Orfeanlc  Act;  for 
program- wide  areas  such  a^  coal  leasing 
on  public  lands,  and  for  such  Individual  ac- 
tions as  timber  sales.  At  tbii  moment,  we 
have  40  environmental  statei^ents  In  some 
stage  of  preparation.  j 

In  terms  of  manpower,  tiaae  and  effort 
each  of  these  statements  mayj  be  considered 
as  a  major  project.  i 

In  addition  to  the  statemeids,  the  Bureau 
must  prepare  an  environmental  analysis  rec- 
ord for  almost  all  proposed  actions.  This  Is 
done  to  determine  If  the  proposal  would  have 
sufllcient  Impact  on  the  ei  vlronment  to 
make  it  necessary  to  preps  -e  an  Impact 
statement.  In  fiscal  year  191 4  the  Bureau 
prepared  8,873  of  these  enviroi  mental  analy- 
sis records. 

Bureau  personnel  are  also  t  sked  to  review 
environmental  statements  pre  pared  by  other 
agencies  If  the  proposed  actio  i  is  in  an  area 
where  the  Bureau  has  experti|e.  During  1972 
and  1973  we  reviewed  863  si*h  statements. 
This  year  we  have  reviewed  126  statementa 
for  other  agencies. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  jbvious  to  you 
that  there  are  many  dlsclplii  les  Involved  In 
the  management  of  public  la  ids  and  public 
land  resources,  and  that  then  are  many  uses 
made  of  these  lands.  Sometlm  ;s  one  use  con- 
flicts with  another.  When  th  e  happens,  the 
Bureau  becomes  the  arbltraU  r  between  user 
groups.  In  such  situations  ^  ^e  try  to  con- 
sider the  best  interest  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people,  both  now  and  for  the  future. 
However,  it  Is  seldom  that  »e  are  able  to 
pleafp  everyone.  We  are  certa  jily  aware  that 
we  have  no  monopoly  on  v  Isdom  or  fore- 
sight. It  Is  for  this  reason  thi  ,t  this  National 
Advisory  Board  Council  was  formed  so  that 
we  could  get  opinions  and  i  lewpolnts  from 
knowledgeable  and  concerue<  people  to  help 
us  with  our  decision  making  process.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  the  comii  ;g  deliberations 
and  to  working  with  you  r  ow  and  In  the 
years  ahead. 


June  21 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  IN- 
TERIM REPORT  ON  THEJUSE  OF 
PRESIDENTIAL  EXECUTIVE  IN- 
TERCHANGE PERSONNEL  WITH 
GEL  INDUSTRY  BACKGROpNDS  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  ENERGY  OpTlCE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  V/InIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEN'TATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  alp  April  4. 
1974,  I  asked  the  GAO  to  eximlne  the 
background  and  circumstance  df  employ- 
ment of  certain  Presidential  Executive 
Interchange  Program  personnel  working 
at  the  FEO.  On  May  3,  I  received  the 
first  of  what  will  be  a  series  pf  reports 
on  the  interchange  program  atod  activi- 
ties at  FEO.  i 

Because  of  the  continuing  interest  in 
this  issue,  I  would  like  to  entgr  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  GAO  letter  of 
May  3.  For  purposes  of  conserving  ^ace, 
I  am  omitting  the  appendixes-  Copies  of 
the  appendix  items  may  be  obtiined  from 
my  office.  The  report  foUows: 

COMPTROLLEIl  GEKERaI. 

or  THE  UNFTED  SIATES, 

Washington,  D.C 
Hon.  Chari.es  a.  Vajtik,  | 

Houxe  of  Repreaentativea.  J 

DcAa  Ma.  Vaiok:  In  your  lette«  of  April  4, 
1974,  and  In  subsequent  discufslons  with 
your  oflloe,  you  asked  that  we  ekamlne  the 
background  and  circumstances  lof  employ- 
ment of  certain  Presidential  Executive  Inter- 
change Program  personnel  working  at  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  (PEO)  and  give  con- 
sideration to  any  potential  conflict  of  inter- 
est problems.  This  Interim  respo^iee  to  your 
request  contains  Information  on]  one  of  the 
Interchange  personnel — Mr.  Robert  C.  Bowen. 
In  developing  this  response  we  ilntervlewed 
Mr.  Bowen,  his  supervisor,  and  parlous  offi- 
cials of  FEO  and  the  Department  f>f  Treasury; 
reviewed  Mr.  Bowen's  official  personnel  folder, 
his  correspondenoe  and  work  riftlated  files: 
and  contacted  an  cfflclal  of  the  presidential 
Executive  Interchange  Program. I 

The  President's  Executive  [Interchange 
Program  provides  for  the  Interchange  of 
managerial  skUls  between  the  Hederal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  eector.  Executives 
la  the  private  eector  are  select^  for  year- 
long asslgnmenta  In  the  OovernBient;  siml- 
larly.  Government  executives  ire  selected 
for  year-long  asslg^nmenta  In  the  private 
sector. 

The  President's  Commission  en  Personnel 
Interchange  selects  candidates  laeetlng  pro- 
gram requirements  and  refers  hem  to  the 
most  appropriate  host  orgsiulzat  on  for  addi- 
tional Interviews.  Under  the  Interchange 
program,  private  sector  employ  ses  who  are 
assigned  to  the  Government  ars  subject  to 
the  same  conflict  of  mterest  law)  and  regula- 
tions that  are  applicable  to  federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Bowen  le  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence" 
from  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Corporation 
and  Is  working  as  a  petroleum  engineer 
(petroleum  specialist)  in  PECi's  Office  of 
Policy  Analysis.  Mr.  Bowen  Initially  Joined 
Government  service  on  Jvme  1  i,  1973,  as  a 
petroleum  engineer  (petroleuri  specialist) 
with  the  Office  of  the  Energy  y^dvlsor.  Office 
o'  the  Deputy  Secretary.  Office  )f  the  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  the  Treasury.  On  Sep- 
tember 2,  1973,  Mr.  Bowen  was  transferred 
from  the  Office  of  Energy  Advisor  to  the 
Office  of  Analysis  and  Specla  Studies  of 
Natiu-al  Resources  and  Energy,  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Bowen  has  been  work- 
ing for  FEO  since  his  office's  t\:  nctlons  were 
transferred  on  December  4,  197  (.  Mr.  Bowen 
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Is  BtUI  considered  a  Treasury  Department 
employee,  and  the  Department  still  maintains 
his  official  personnel  folder. 

In  your  request,  you  asked  eight  questions 
regarding  the  Interchange  employees.  Your 
questions  and  our  responses  as  they  regard 
Mr.  Bowen  are  set  forth  below. 

What  is  the  actual  job  description  for 
which  the  individual  has  been  hired? 

Before  Mr.  Bowen's  employment  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  Mr.  William  A.  John- 
son, Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary, wrote  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  William  E. 
Simon,  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  outlined  the  duties  Mr.  Bowen  would 
perform  during  his  year  of  service  with  the 
the  Government  under  the  interchange  pro- 
gram. In  the  memorandum,  Mr.  Johnson  said 
that  Mr.  Bowen  would  primarily  collect  and 
analyze  factual  data  and  provide  technical 
calculations  and  studies  in  which  subjective 
Judgment  and  advice  were  not  required.  Mr. 
Johnson  also  set  forth  typical  studies  which 
Mr.  Bowen  would  work  on  Including  (1)  de- 
veloping data  on  foreign  oil  operations,  (2) 
assisting  In  preparing  an  analytical  base  for 
providing  surveillance  of  the  Government's 
oil  import  control  program,  (3)  making  cost 
studies  of  petroleum  storage,  refining,  and 
pipelines,  and  (4)  preparing  background  pa- 
pers on  the  U.S.  petroleum  Industry  for  brief- 
ing other  staff  members.  The  memorandum 
also  set  forth  actions  that  woiild  be  taken  to 
Insiire  that  Mr.  Bowen  would  not  get  involved 
In  a  conflict  of  Interest  situation.  A  copy  of 
the  memorandum  is  Included  as  Appendix  I. 

The  official  position  description  for  Mr. 
Bowen,  dated  August  31,  1973,  shows  Mr. 
Bowen  as  a  petroleum  engineer  (petroleum 
specialist)  in  the  Office  of  Analysis  and  Spe- 
cial Studies  of  Natural  Resources  and  Energy, 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Bowen's  position  description  includes  a  func- 
tional statement  of  the  Office  of  Analysis  and 
Special  Studies  of  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
ergy which  states  that  the  Office  advises  the 
Deputy  Secretary  on  the  international  eco- 
nomic and  financial  impact  of  domestic  and 
International  policies  on  resoiu-ces  and  en- 
ergy. It  states  that: 

"•  •  •  the  office  will  also  advise  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  on  related  tax  policies  In- 
cluding depletion  allowance,  accelerated 
amortization,  Investment  credits,  and  pro- 
duction incentives,  as  well  as  •  •  ♦  financial 
and  Investment  policies,  •  *  •  price  con- 
trols, loans  and  guarantees,  •  *  •  as  they 
affect  Uj3.  natural  resource  and  energy  needs. 

Mr.  Bowen's  specific  duties  and  responsl- 
blUtles  as  outlined  In  the  Job  description 
generally  parallel  those  set  forth  in  Mr.  John- 
son's memorandum  referred  to  earlier.  A  copy 
of  Mr.  Bowen's  position  description  Is  In- 
cluded as  Appendix  II. 

FEO  has  not  developed  a  position  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Bowen's  duties  and  responsibU- 
Itles  at  PEO  because  he  Is  still  considered  an 
employee  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

What  are  and  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
employee's  actual  activities  during  his  term 
of  employment  in  his  FEO  position? 

Mr.  William  A.  Johnson  has  been  Mr.  Bow- 
en's Immediate  supervisor  since  Mr.  Bowen 
Joined  the  Govermnent.  Mr.  Johnson  was  the 
Energy  Adviser  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  was  detaUed  to  FEO  at  the  time 
of  its  creation,  and  was  made  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Policy  Analysis,  reporting  to 
the  Administrator  and  Deputy  Administrator. 
According  to  the  functional  statement  of  the 
Office  of  Policy  Analysis,  Mr.  Johnson  is  re- 
sponsible for  reviewing  program  operations 
and  carrying  out  a  broad  program  and  policy 
evaluation  leading  to  the  development  and 
adoption  of  FEO  policy  and  programs.  He  Is 
also  responsible  for  reviewing  proposed  pol- 
icies developed  within  FEO  and  for  reviewing 
and  making  recommendations  on  regulations 
and  legislation  in  the  energy  field.  According 
to  the  functional  statement,  he  participates 
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in  economic  planning,  analyzes  and  reviews 
FEO  programs  and  policies  which  deal  with 
economic  and  financial  Issues  concerning  all 
forms  of  energy.  He  also  works  with  Treasury 
Department  tax  personnel  to  develop  plans 
for  taxes  and  other  regulations  which  have  an 
Impact  on  energy  matters.  Including  the  pric- 
ing of  energy  and  rate  regulations.  A  copy  of 
the  functional  statement  for  FEO's  Office  of 
Policy  Analysis  Is  Included  as  Appendix  m. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Bowen's  actual  activities, 
during  the  week  of  April  16,  1974,  Mr.  Bowen 
was  asked  to  provide  the  Office  of  Policy 
Analysis  with  a  list  of  duties  he  had  been  per- 
forming at  FEO.  In  a  memorandum  to  the 
FEO  Administrator  dated  April  17,  1974,  Mr. 
Johnson  outlined  the  duties  Mr.  Bowen  had 
performed  since  his  assignment  to  FEO  as 
follows : 

"1.  Has  prepared  background  studies  on 
crude  oil,  propane,  natural  gas,  and  varioviB 
refined  products. 

"2.  Has  evaluated  and  projected  the  effects 
of  existing  and  proposed  regulations  on  vari- 
ous sectors  of  the  oil  and  gas  Indvistry. 

"3.  Has  made  a  study  of  the  capital  In- 
vestment patterns  of  the  oil  Industry  and 
various  Individual  companies. 

"4.  Has  prepared  estimates  of  imports  and 
exports  of  crude  oil  and  refined  products. 

"6.  Has  held  Informal  seminars  for  staff 
members  on  technical  aspects  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

"6.  Is  involved  In  a  major  study  of  Euro- 
pean refinery  ct^abllity  and  sulphur  levels 
of  distillate  and  residual  fuel  oils. 

"7.  Has  analyzed  foreign  financial,  physi- 
cal, and  manpower  capabilities  that  may  limit 
or  impede  foreign  oU  producing  countries 
from  reaching  probable  or  announced  goals. 
"8.  Is  working  on  a  history  of  price  con- 
trols. 

"9.  Provides  general  technical  advice  about 
marketing  of  petroleum  producta." 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Bowen  Informed  us 
that  Mr.  Bowen  had  been  Involved  In  a  vari- 
ety of  duties  at  FEO,  such  as  those  outlined 
in  the  April  17i  1974,  memorandum  to  Mr.  Si- 
mon. According  to  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Bowen's 
area  of  expertise  is  marketing  and  refining 
operations,  and  he  has  provided  particular 
knowledge  of  how  things  are  done  in  the  oil 
industry.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  Mr.  Bowen's 
knowledge  of  industry  operations  had  en- 
abled him  to  make  an  Invaluable  input  Into 
comments  made  by  the  Office  of  Policy 
Analysis  on  the  impact  of  proposed  rule 
changes  on  the  industry. 

From  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Bowen's  duties 
at  FEO  appear  changed  in  several  signifi- 
cant respects  from  those  outlined  in  his 
original  position  description  as  carefully  de- 
fined with  the  assistance  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's General  Counsel.  The  most  im- 
portant change  Is  that  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  evaluate  and  project  the  effects  of 
existing  and  proposed  regulations  on  various 
sectors  of  the  oil  and  gas  Industry. 

Did  the  employee  produce  any  material 
relative  to  his  original  job  description  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  these  papers? 

Mr.  Bowen  said  he  did  not  participate  in 
producing  his  original  Job  description.  Our 
review  of  Mr.  Bowen's  personnel  file  at  the 
Department  of  Treasury  showed  no  Indica- 
tion that  Mr.  Bowen  had  participated  in  any 
way  in  drafting  his  job  description  or  pro- 
duced any  material  relative  to  it. 

How  has  the  original  job  description  de- 
signed, and  was  it  with  the  aid  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel's Office;  and  if  so,  why  was  that  neces- 
sary? 

According  to  Mr.  Johnson — and  supported 
by  our  review  of  Mr.  Bowen's  personnel  file — 
the  original  Job  description  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Johnson  with  the  advice  and  participa- 
tion of  Treasury's  General  Counsel.  Docu- 
ments in  Mr.  Bowen's  personnel  file  indicate 
that  Treasury  personnel  and  legal  officials 
were  sensitive  to  a  potential  conflict  of  in- 
terest involving  Mr.  Bowen  before  his  em- 
ployment.   A    memorandum   dated    May    18, 
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1973,  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration from  the  Acting  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel indicated  that  reasonable  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  assigning  Mr.  Bowen 
duties  and  noted  that  the  potential  confilct 
of  Interest  should  be  reviewed  In  detail. 

A  statement  dated  May  18,  1973,  signed  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  noted  that  Mr.  Bowen's  expert- 
ise would  aid  the  Government  in  developing 
approaches  to  the  energy  problem.  The 
statement  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Bowen  would 
be  on  leave  of  absence  from  bis  company, 
would  retain  stock  interest  in  his  company, 
and  poses  a  potential  conflict  of  Interest 
problem.  The  statement  indicated  that,  to 
the  extent  possible,  Sir.  Bowen  woud  be  used 
In  studies  where  such  conflicts  would  not 
develop.  The  memorandum  noted  that  Treas- 
ury employees  with  no  Industry  affiliation 
would  have  flnal  responslbUlty  for  decisions 
and  that  Mr.  Bowen  would  work  as  a  profes- 
sional rather  than  a  policymaker. 

A  memorandum  dated  June  13,  1973,  from 
Treasury's  General  Counsel  to  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  William  Simon  discussed 
conflict  of  interest  considerations  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Bowen.  The  memorandum 
noted  that  Mr.  Bowen  had  a  financial  Interest 
In  Philips  by  virtue  of  his  participation  in 
the  Company's  thrift  and  retirement  plans 
and  more  importantly,  by  virtue  of  his  con- 
tinuing and  prospective  employment  with 
the  Company.  The  memorandum  also  notes 
it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  PhUUps  has 
a  financial  Interest  in  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  the  Energy  Adviser.  The  memoran- 
dum was  accompanied  by  the  previously 
mentioned  memorandum  from  Mr.  Johnson 
to  Mr.  Simon  coiicemlng  Mr.  Bowen's  duties. 
In  evaluating  the  •ccompanylng  document. 
General  Counsel  said  the  memorandum  In- 
dicated that  Mr.  Bowen  would  work  only  on 
technical  studies  relating  to  the  oil  industry 
in  general,  not  on  those  relating  to  individual 
companies,  and  that  Mr.  Bowen  would  be 
excluded  from  considering  policy  and  de- 
veloping programs  which  would  specifically 
affect  Phillips'  financial  interests  or  those  of 
other  companies  in  competition  with 
PhUllps. 

The  memorandum  also  pointed  out  that 
the  Energy  Adviser  Intended  to  Insulate 
Mr.  Bowen's  services  in  the  course  of  the  year 
from  any  official  actions  affecting  his  com- 
pany's financial  Interests  and  that.  In  view 
of  this  Insulation : 

"I  believe  that  you  and  Mr.  Bowen  can  be 
assured  that  he  is  not  participating  per- 
sonally and  substantially  in  the  Govern- 
ment consideration  of  a  matter  in  which  he 
and  his  company  have  a  financial  Interest. 
This  conclusion  retains  its  validity  for  as 
long  as  Mr.  Bowen's  work  Is  confined  as  out- 
lined by  the  Energy  Advisor." 

The  memorandum  stated  that.  In  view  of 
this  conclusion,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
Mr.  Simon  to  consider  making  the  deter- 
mination provided  for  In  18  U.S.C.  208(b) 
that  Mr.  Bowen's  and  Phillips'  financial 
interests  were  not  so  substantial  as  to  be 
deemed  likely  to  affect  the  Integrity  of  his 
services. 

The  memorandum  also  Indicated  that  Mr. 
Bowen  had  been  specifically  advised  of  those 
provisions  of  the  Department's  minimum 
standards  of  conduct  of  which  he  should  be 
particularly  aware,  Including  provisions 
concerning  outside  financial  interests  and 
the  disclosure  of  confidential  Information.  A 
copy  of  the  memorandum  from  General 
Counsel  is  Included  as  Appendix  IV. 

Is  the  employee  a  member  of  the  "Kitchen 
Cabinet'  and  what  U  the  definition  of  the 
'Kitchen  Cabinet",  does  It  meet  regularly, 
who  are  ite  members,  and  what  is  its  actual 
intent,  and  what  Is  the  employee's  role  in 
this    activity? 

According  to  Mr.  Bowen  and  other  FEO  of- 
ficials. Mr.  Bowen  was  not  regarded  as  part 
of  the  "kitchen  cabinet."  According  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  "kitchen  cabinet"  was  a  term  used 
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by  Mr.  Simon  to  describe  meetings  of  the 
Admlnlstr&tor,  Deputy  Administrator,  and 
assistant  administrators  of  FEO  which  were 
held  to  discuss  problems  affecting  FEO.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Johnson,  this  group  originally 
met  at  8  o'clock  each  week  night  but  even- 
tually tbe  FBO  officials  lost  Interest  in  such 
meetinet.  la  January  the  meetings  were  re- 
placed with  "iasues  meetings "  which  were 
held  sometime  In  the  afternoon  every  Tues- 
day and  Friday.  According  to  iii.  Johnson, 
the  meetings  were  intended  to  focus  on  basic 
problems  and  were  chaired  by  the  FEO  Ad- 
ministrator's Executive  Assistant.  He  said  the 
meetings  were  attended  by  assistant  admin- 
istrators, deputy  assistant  administrators. 
and  other  members  of  the  FEO  staff  which 
bad  technical  expertise  on  the  particular 
problem  being  discussed.  Mr.  Johnson  told  us 
that  decisions  were  not  reached  at  the 
"kitchen  cabinet"  or  "Issues  meetings"; 
rather,  the  meetings  provided  a  forum  for 
debate.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  Mr.  Bowen 
attended  several  "kitchen  cabinet"  or  "Issues 
meetings"  at  which  the  issue  being  discussed 
was  particularly  relevant  to  Mr.  Bowen's  area 
of  expertise. 

Mr.  Bowen  could  recall  attending  only  one 
such  meeting  at  which  he  gave  a  technical 
presentation  on  the  transportation  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  and  the  possibilities  of  coal 
switching.  He  said  he  was  there  for  only  part 
of  the  meeting  and  that  bis  presentation 
took  about  4  to  5  minutes.  Mr.  Bowen  stated 
that  he  had  no  documentation  for  his  pres- 
entation and  that  he  left  the  meeting  after 
presenting  bis  views. 

Ho*  the  employee  i%  /act  written  legisla- 
tive proposals  and/or  regulations  on  energy 
matters  for  the  Administrator  or  the  FEO  and 
has  he  participated  or  written  regulations 
and/or  legislative  proposals  relating  to  or 
affecting  the  propane  industry  and/or  the 
allocation  of  propane? 

According  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  Bowen  did  not  draft  any  material  relat- 
ing to  regulations  or  legislation.  Mr.  Bowen 
on  several  occasions  was  asked  to  comment 
on  such  material.  According  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  for  Pol- 
icy Analysis  was  responsible  for  reviewing 
all  comments  submitted  by  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Bowen  said  that  he  had  not  been  involved 
In  drafting  propane  pricing  regulations  but 
bad  seen  such  regulations  after  they  had 
been  drafted.  He  said  he  had  seen  the  draft 
of  the  propaiM  allocation  regulations  and 
liad  commented  on  them.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
that  Mr.  Bowen  was  one  of  a  number  of  the 
Office  of  Policy  Analysis  staff  who  provided 
advice  to  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  said  the 
Office  of  Policy  Analysis  merely  comments  on 
proposed  policies  and  regiolations  or  changes 
thereto.  He  said  that,  aside  from  the  Admin- 
istrator and  Deputy  Administrator  of  FEO, 
the  General  Counsel,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, has  the  final  authority  for  determining 
FEO's  final  position  on  proposed  regulations 
or  revisions  to  such  regulations.  According  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  conunents  of  the  Office  of 
Policy  Analysis  had  been  given  little  weight 
In  the  adoption  of  FEO's  final  decisions. 

Is  there  any  indication  within  the  file  of 
official  correspondence  of  continuing  rela- 
tionships with  former  employers  and/or  any 
other  pattern  within  official  correspondence 
which  would  be  In  conflict  with  the  employ- 
ee's duties  as  a  public  servant? 

Only  one  dociunent  In  the  file  of  Mr. 
Bowen  indicated  correspondence  with  Phil- 
lips. The  document  was  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  April  5,  1974,  from  a  Washington.  D.C., 
representative  of  Phillips  to  Mr.  Johnson 
concerning  FEO's  proposed  propane  pricing 
regulations.  Mr.  Bowen's  personnel  files  sub- 
stantiated much  of  what  be  had  told  us.  His 
flies  contain  numerous  drafts  of  regulations 
and/or  position  statements  and  evidenced 
his  handwritten  notations  on  the  margins 
at  such  papers.  Mr.  Bowen  said  that  he  made 
most  of  bla  recommendations  to  Mr.  Johnson 
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verbally  and  that  his  handwritten  notations 
reflected  his  comments.  i 

Mr.  Bowen's  flies  also  contaltied  working 
paper  schedules  and  summary  data.  Mr. 
Bowen  told  us  that  he  often  oontacted  oU 
Industry  personnel  by  telephone  for  tech- 
nical information.  He  said  he  was  acutely 
aware  of  potential  conflict  of  interest  prob- 
lems in  his  calling  Phillips  and  that  he  did 
contact  Phillips  personnel  for  strictly  tech- 
nical information  on  two  or  thifee  occasions. 
Mr.  Bowen  told  us  that  he  hid  talked  to 
Phillips  personnel  employees  o*  several  oc- 
casions regarding  his  thrift  plftn  and  posi- 
tions he  might  t»^«»nim<»  when  lie  returns  to 
PbllUps  in  June.  He  has  c^ tinned  his 
monthly  contributions  to  the  ^illlips  thrift 
plan.  1 

Mr.  Bowen  said  that,  since  coming  to  FEO. 
be  had  been  advised  of  bis  resfonsibillty  to 
avoid  potential  conflict  of  interest  situations 
Involving  Phillips.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  on 
sevm^l  occasions  Mr.  Bowen  had  refxised  to 
perform  certain  assignments  th»t  Mr.  John- 
son had  requested  because  of  Phillips'  in- 
volvement in  the  subject  area.  Mr.  Johnson 
Indicated  that  his  reminders  tp  Mr.  Bowen 
about  potential  conflict  of  Interest  situations 
had  been  minimal  because  of! Mr.  Bowen's 
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determined  that  there  was  a  potential  con- 
flict of  interest  situation  or  wberel  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  felt  there  might  be  i  conflict, 
despite  a  supervisor's  statement  to  the  oon- 
trary,  follow-up  interviews  were  beld  with 
the  Individual  employees  or  the  supervisors. 

According  to  FBO  General  Counoil  officials, 
Mr.  Bowen  was  identified  as  a  potsitlal  con- 
flict of  interest  problem  some  tinie  ago.  On 
AprU  8  1974,  FEO's  General  OoMnsel  sub- 
mitted a  memorandum  to  the  Addinlstrator 
concerning  Mr.  Bowen's  potential  conflict  of 
Interest  situation.  The  General  Counsel's 
memorandum  noted  that  Mr.  Boven  bad  a 
financial  interest  in  Phillips  by  virtue  of  hts 
participation  in  the  thrift  and  retirement 
plans  of  the  company  and  more  importantly 
because  of  his  continuing  and  ^roepective 
employment  with  the  company,  'ttie  memo- 
randum noted  the  previous  review  of  Mr. 
Bowen's  employment  by  the  Treasiury's  Gen- 
eral Counsel  but  pointed  out  that  the  duties 
of  Mr.  Bowen's  organization  ha4  changed 
materially  since  FEO  was  created  and  that 
Phillips'  Interests  vrere  now  mofe  directly 
affected  by  FEO's  decisions  and  actions  than 
they  were  when  Mr.  Bowen  was  at  Treasury. 

The  General  Coimsel's  memorandum  con- 
tained the  following  statement  virlth  respect 


awareness   of   potential   conflict   of   Interest     to  Federal  statutes  involving  conflicts  of  In- 


sltuatlons.  I 

What  measures  have  been  hr  are  being 
taken  to  assure  that  the  employee  or  any 
other  is  in  complete  compliance  tvith  conflict 
of  interest  statutes  as  regardf  their  work 
with  the  Federal  Government  land  the  em- 
ployer from  whom  they  are  on;  leave  and/or 
industry  which  is  affected  by  iheir  work? 

Measures  taken  by  Treasuty's  Office  of 
General  Counsel  before  Mr.  Somen's  original 
employment  have  already  been  described.  In 
addition,  in  a  memorandum  dated  October  4, 
1973.  Treasury's  General  Counsel  Informed 
Mr.  Johnson  that  Mr.  Bowen'<  Job  descrip- 
tion had  been  reviewed  and  thi<t  the  descrip- 
tion itself  created  no  oonflldt  of  interest 
problems.  The  memorandum  lioted  that,  as 
long  as  Mr.  Bowen's  activities  were  limited 
to  those  set  forth  In  the  accompaniment  to 
Treasury's  General  Counsel's  June  13,  1973, 
memorandum  to  Mr.  Simon,  he  would  not  be 
vioUtlng  the  conflict  of  Intttest  statutes. 
Subeeqiiently,  on  December  4,  1978,  Mr. 
Bowen  was  detailed  to  FEO. 

According  to  officials  of  PE  D  and  Treas- 
ury, the  employee  and  his  inui  lediate  super- 
visor have  primary  responsibl]  Ity  for  Insur- 
ing that  an  employee  Is  not  faced  with  a 
conflict  of  interest  situation.  T  easury's  Gen- 
eral Counsel  stated  that  Mr.  I  owen  was  ad- 
vised of  his  duties  and  bis  re)  ponsibUity  to 
avoid  conflict  of  Interest  sitqatlons  at  the 
time  of  his  employment. 

According  to  FEO's  General  Counsel,  FEO 
implemented  its  conflict  of  Int  srest  monitor- 
ing program  in  Febraury  19'ft.  On  Febru- 
ary 6,  1974,  FEO  employed  a  career  lawyer  to 
Implement  FEO's  conflict  of  interest  pro- 
gram. On  February  11,  1974,  tUe  FEO  Admin- 
istrator issued  a  memorandutn  to  all  FEO 
personnel  concerning  conflict  Of  Interest.  The 
memorandum  stated  that  till  employees 
should  bo  aware  of  and  obserte  the  "Stand- 
ards of  Conduct  for  the  Exeoutlve  Office  of 
the  President."  In  the  memorandum,  the  Ad- 
ministrator designated  FEO's  General  Coiin- 
sel  as  the  FEO  Standards  of  Conduct  Coun- 
selor and  directed  each  aenlof  staff  member 
to  t^if  certain  actions  with  respect  to  all 
employees  and  applicants  witllin  their  Juris- 
dictions, including  reminding  ^  present  em- 
ployees in  grades  GS-13  and  above  to  submit 
Confidential  Statements  of  Eifiployment  and 
Financial  Interests  through,  their  super- 
visors. (A  copy  of  the  memorandiun  is  in- 
cluded as  Appendix  V).  j 

According  to  FEO  General  Counsel  offi- 
cials, each  supervisor  was  required  to  review 
the  financial  disclosure  statements  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  employees'  ksslgned  duties 
presented  a  conflict  of  Interest  situation.  In 
those  cases  where  the  emploj  ees'  supervisor 


terest  and  Mr.  Bowen's  duties: 

"18  use  208  declares  it  to  be  a  cilme  (not  a 
dvll  offense)  for  an  officer  or  an  Mnployee  of 
the  Executive  Branch  to  'partlqlpate  per- 
sonally and  substantially  as  a  Clovemment 
officer  or  employee  through  decision,  ap- 
proval, disapproval,  recommendation,  the 
rendering  of  advice,  investlgatioij  or  other- 
wise, in  a  Judicial  or  other  proceeding  •  •  • 
or  other  particular  matter  In  wbich,  to  bis 
knowledge,  be  •  •  •  has  a  financial  Inter- 
est." The  fact  that  Mr.  Bowen  iiigbt  only 
make  reconunendatlons,  render  |  advice,  or 
make  investigations  at  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Johnson  would  not  place  him  dutside  the 
reach  of  the  statute.  Quite  the  contrary.  It 
would  place  blm  squarely  within  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  •  •  •.  I 

"If,  Indeed,  the  natiire  of  Mr.  Bowen's 
duties  has  changed  so  that  he  participates  In 
decisions  or  renders  advice  on  matters  which 
have  a  direct  Impact  upon  Phillips  Petrole- 
um, then  Mr.  Bowen's  activities  woiild  be 
outside  the  guidelines  establisbed  by  Mr. 
Johnson  in  June  and  would  violate  18  USC 
208.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  as  Mr.  Bowen's 
immediate  superior,  is  In  the  best  position  to 
assess  the  degree  to  which  Mr.  9owen's  du- 
ties have  been  altered  by  virtue  i>f  the  crea- 
tion of  FBO  and  the  regulatory  misslonB  ai?- 
slgned  it." 

The  memorandum  pointed  out!  that.  If  Mr. 
Bowen's  ciurent  duUes  may  be  determined 
to  involve  a  conflict  under  the  statute  and  If 
nevertheless  it  was  considered  In  the  public 
Interest  that  he  be  retained  In  such  duties, 
the  Administrator.  FEO,  may  determine  In 
writing  that  the  financial  interest  "Is  not  so 
substantial  as  to  be  deemed  llkfly  to  affect 
the  Integrity  of  the  services  wbfch  the  gov- 
ernment may  expect  from  such  o^cer  or  em- 
ployee." The  memorandum  recommended 
certain  procedures  which  shouldj  be  followed 
if  such  a  determination  were  made. 

Regarding  previous  considerations  of  Mr. 
Bowen's  position,  the  memorandum  con'^'ilns 
the  following  paragraph :  i 

"It  Is  my  uoderstandlng  from  Ueveral  con- 
versations with  you,  Mr.  Jobnaon  and  Mr. 
Parsky  dating  from  early  January  that  yon 
have  considered  Mr.  Bowen's  sijtuatlon  and 
that  it  was  concluded  that  any  conflict  was 
Insubstantial.  Nonetheless,  a  written  deter- 
mination would  be  necessary  to  formalize 
such  a  decision."  | 

Mr.  Parsky  is  an  Executive  Ass  jstant  to  the 
Administrator.  According  to  FIO's  General 
Counsel,  Mr.  Simon  made  no  4«ch  written 
determination.  A  copy  of  tbe  ^pr^  8.  1974, 
memorandum  is  included  as  Appendix  VI. 
On  AprU  24,  1974,  FEO's  Geopral  Counsel 
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sent  a  mfmnrnndnm  to  tbs  FEO  Admlnistxa- 
tor,  John  C.  SawblH,  ccmoemlng  Mr.  Bowen's 
potential  conflict  of  Interest.  The  memo- 
randum outlined  previous  steps  that  the 
Treasury  and  FEO's  General  CounsH  bad 
taken  wltb  respect  to  SCr.  Bowen  and  oom- 
tainedv  a*  an  attachjoaent,  Mr.  Jcdmson'a  jm- 
Tioualy  described  April  17,  1974,  memoran- 
duBk  to  Mr.  Simon  eoccerning  Mr.  Bowen's 
duties  at  FEO.  The  FXO  General  Counsel's 
memorandum  concliided  that  Mz.  Jchnson's 
memorantfam: 

"•  •  •  clearly  suggests  that  Mr.  Bowen 
deals  witb  technical  matters  to  the  excltn^on 
of  poUey  conslderatlan:  however,  this  re- 
^>onse  seems  deficient  in  two  respects  from 
the  conflict  standpoint.  First,  and  i>erhap6 
most  Ic^MTtant,  It  lacks  the  positive  assur- 
ances that  Mr.  Bowen  is  fuUy  Insulated  from 
tbe  policy-making  process  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  materials  prepared  for  his  work 
tn  the  Treasury  Department.  Second,  Ittm 
number  two  could  be  construed  to  relate  to 
policy  making  tn  tbe  context  of  our  regula- 
tory prognax. 

"From  the  materials  developed  to  date,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  potential  conflict 
problem  has  been  resolved  In  this  case.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  Immediate  con- 
sideration be  given  to  such  further  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  resolve  the  matter." 

A  copy  of  tbe  memorandum  to  Mr.  Sawhill 
Is  Included  as  Appendix  VH. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Petroleiun  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  and  tbe  creation  of  FEO, 
the  duties  of  Mr.  Bowen  and  tbe  Office  to 
which  be  Is  assigned  have  changed.  FEO's 
General  Counsel  has  recently  expressed  par- 
ticular Interest  in  Mr.  Bowen's  situation  be- 
eanse  of  bis  potential  Impact  on  FEO  regu- 
lations relating  to  petroleum  products  and 
has  recommended  that  the  FEO  Adminis- 
trator eoiislder  appropriate  action  to  resolve 
the  potential  confilct  of  Interest  problem. 

Mr.  Bowen's  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
FEO's  Office  of  Policy  Analysis,  Including  bis 
Involvement  In  commenting  on  FEO's  pol- 
icies and  regulations  as  they  relate  to  tbe  oU 
Industry,  may  possibly  be  In  violation  of  18 
UJ3.C.  208.  Since  18  UJ3.C.  208  is  a  criminal 
statute  the  determination  whether  it  has 
been  violated  in  a  particular  case  Is  not 
within  our  Jurisdiction,  but  rather  is  a  mat- 
ter for  consideration  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  courts.  Accordingly,  we 
are  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  such  investigation 
and  action  as  that  Department  deems 
warranted. 

As  agreed,  we  did  not  obtain  the  formal 
comments  of  FEO  or  tbe  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  this  report,  but  are  advising  appro- 
priate officials  of  both  agencies  of  our  actions 
and  furnishing  them  copies  of  the  report. 

We  plan  to  report  to  you  further  concern- 
ing other  FEO  employees  engaged  in  the 
Interchange  program.  We  do  not  plan  to  dis- 
tribute this  report  further  unless  you  agree 
or  publicly  disclose  its  contents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PRnxn>  S.  HnsHBS, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP  TES- 
TIFIES IN  SUPPCMTT  OP  PRC»»OeED 
FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  TOR  RESI- 
DENTS OF  WESTERN  NEW  YC«IK 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  constructing 
badly  needed  works  of  improvement  to 
control  the  persistent  problem  of  flood- 
ing along  the  populous  sureas  Adjotat- 
ing  Cazenovia  Creek,  in  Erie  County, 
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N.Y..  Is  si  vttal  kmwrtance  to  the  general 
weUan  of  vestem  New  Torlc. 

In  1971,  md  again  in  1»72,  substantial 
flooding  along  tbe  credc's  banks  resulted 
in  severe  losses  of  property — ieapardlTiag 
lives,  health,  and  the  area's  economy. 

I  have  worked  hard  since  I  came  to 
CoDgresa  to  move  this  important  project 
forward  to  the  stage  of  actual  coDstnic- 
tien.  We  »re  almost  at  that  point. 

This  date,  the  Buffalo  district  office  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  holding  its 
"late  stage"  public  hearings  on  the  phase 
Q  report  on  the  project. 

If  all  goes  well,  we  will  soon  be  movizig 
toward  the  construction  of  the  important 
works  proposed  in  the  phase  n  report.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  testifying 
personally  at  the  hearings  to  sunxurt 
the  project — ^to  make  sure  that  the 
past  4  years  of  uninterrupted  progress 
toward  construction  does  not  go  awry. 

This  testimony  will  require  me  to  miss 
part  of  today's  session,  but  I  consider 
its  importance  to  the  people  of  western 
New  York  to  be  crucial. 

The  testimony  I  will  give  this  date 
follows: 

STATIMBXtT      OF  RSFBESSnTATTVE      JACK     KXMP 

I  am  Indeed  pleased  to  be  here  this  eve- 
ning to  voice  my  strongest  support  for  mov- 
ing ahead  toward  tbe  actual  construction 
of  flood  control  and  related  improvements 
now  being  considered  for  Cazenovia  Creek. 
We  are — as  evidenced  by  this  "late  stage" 
public  meetlng^nearing  the  end  of  the  la- 
b<Mlous  planning  process  which  necessarily 
precedes  actual  construction. 

There  are,  I  am  aware,  disagreements 
among  our  people  on  which  plan  is  prefer- 
able— Alternative  1  or  Alternative  2.  That  Is 
an  Issue  to  be  addressed  by  participants  In 
this  evening's  meeting.  We  must  not  lose 
sight,  however,  "no  matter  what  our  position 
might  be,  that  we  are,  at  last,  nearing  the 
end  of  tbe  planning  process. 

The  recurrent  problems  of  flooding  along 
the  Creek  have  been  tbe  subject  of  Congres- 
sional attention  since  1956 — nearly  20  years. 
As  your  representative,  I  have  been  very 
personally  and  continuously  involved  In 
seeking  congressional  assistance  to  help 
end — once  and  for  all — Cazenovia  Creek 
flooding  since  taking  my  seat  in  Congress  in 
1971. 

Wltb  tbe  help  of  Supervisor  Jim  Roof  and 
other  West  Seneca  Town  officials.  Corps  of 
Engineers'  Colonels  Bob  Moore  and  Bernle 
Hughes,  appropriate  members  of  Congress 
and  their  staffs,  and  many  concerned  citi- 
zens. I  have  repeatedly  testified  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tltms  Subcommittee  for  funding  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  to  advance  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  studies  and  plans  toward 
design  and  actual  construction  of  Cazenovia 
Creek  flood  protection. 

The  process  of  planning  is  crucially  im- 
portant, for  spendtog  the  taxpayers  dollars  in 
the  most  effective  ways  is  essential.  But, 
during  this  20  year  period,  the  Creek  has 
continued  to  be  subject  to  frequent  flooding, 
wltb  major  floods  in  January  of  1959  and 
March  of  1972.  That  last  (Hie  is  a  vivid  mem- 
ory to  all  of  us.  It  is,  therefore,  encouraging 
to  know  that  we  are  almost  at  the  finish 
line  for  iriaixnlng  and  at  the  beginning  line 
for  construction. 

It  is  my  strongest  desire  tbat  we  do,  in 
fact,  move  to  actual  construction  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
most  unfortimate  situation,  if— at  this  ele- 
venth hour — some  new  consideraticms  were 
thrown  Into  our  equation  for  progress.  The 
people  who  live  and  work  In  the  Cazenovia 
Creek  flood  plain  would  be  the  potential  vic- 
tims of  any  additional  delay  in  construc- 
tion. 
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In  late  February.  1971,  I  saw,  first-band, 
flooding  in  West  Seneca.  Wblle  It  left  an  in- 
delible impress  iOB  in  my  mind,  it  was  bat  » 
precursor  of  the  more  devastating  disaster  of 
M«rcb  2. 1*72.  when  C^KOovia  Creek  crested 
and  overflowed  twice  within  two  bours,  affilct- 
ing  misery  and  damage  which  nukde  all  of 
us  more  deternxlned  to  work  harder  to  pre- 
vent such  oommunity-wide  tragedies  in  the 
future. 

Back  In  1971,  I  pledged  tbe  pec^le  of  this 
community  tbat  I  would  do  everything  with- 
in my  legislative  and  '  other  aittbority  to 
expedite  construction  (tf  flood  preventing 
projects  to  bait  these  reoccurring  ravages  of 
Caaenovia  Creek  flooding. 

A  short  time  later.  In  1971,  at  about  tbe 
time  it  was  aoineunced  tbat  tbe  Corps  would 
spend  $66,000  of  already  appropriated  money 
to  clear  channel  obstructions  to  prevent  an- 
nual ice  Jams,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
.  mlttee  on  Public  Works  in  behalf  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  a  more  comprehensive  study 
of  critically-needed  flood  control  Improve- 
ments on  Cazenovia. 

My  regret  was  approved  by  the  fuU  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  July  1971,  by 
Congress  in  September  that  yetu'. 

After  considerable  local-federal  cooperative 
effort,  we  were  able  In  the  Spring  of  1972  to 
secure  tlxe  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Department's  approval  of  a  federally-subsl- 
dlaed  flood  Insurance  program  for  West 
Seneca  residents,  businesses  and  institutions. 
You  wUl  recall  tbat  in  order  to  secure 
protection  against  flood  losses.  West  Seneca 
first  bad  to  adopt  a  land  use  program.  While 
such  measures  are  necessary,  they  are  not 
addressed  to  solving  this  community's  over-  . 
riding  problem,  that  of  preventing  floods. 

In  May  of  1972,  I  was  back  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  testifying  for 
more  fionds  for  Cazenovia  Creek,  to  further 
accelerate  Corps  efforts.  In  addition,  I  ap- 
peared and  Eul^tnitted  testimony  to  Public 
Works  and  Appropriations  Committees  last 
year  for  money  to  Investigate  fiood  control 
and  waste  water  management  throughout 
tbe  entire.  450-square-mlIe  Buffalo  River 
Basin  which  includes  the  Cazenovia  Creek 
watershed  and  other  flood  prone  areas. 

On  June  7,  just  two  weeks  ago,  tbe  House 
passed  a  fiscal  1975  PubUc  Works  Appro- 
priations bill  which  earmarks  (275,000  for 
this  BviSalo  Metropolitan  Area  Investigation. 
What  I  am  reporting  is  tbat,  wltb  tbe  full- 
est possible  cooperation  of  your  local  govern- 
ment leaders  and  the  Corps,  I  am  working 
to  keep  tbe  pledge  I  made  shortly  after  my 
election  in  1971  to  exert  my  fullest,  possible 
energy  and  resources  to  help  accelerate  flood 
control  protection  on  Cazenovia  Creek. 

Congress  has  been  responsive  to  our  re- 
quests, even  though  the  legislative  machin- 
ery for  authorizations  and  appropriations,  in 
my  view,  grinds  at  an  agonizingly  slow  slow 
pace. 

Tonight.  I  am  here  to  reiterate  my  pledge 
to  tbe  residents  along  Cazenovia  Creek  and 
to  all  in  this  community.  I  promise  my  full 
resources  in  obtaining  final  approval  and  au- 
thority for  actual  construction  of  whatever 
final  plans  are  agreed  upon  and  are  Eupi>orted 
by  the  residents  of  the  area  affected.  1  will 
do  all  within  my  power  to  insure  that  con- 
struction funds  are  provided  at  tbe  earliest 
possible  date. 

This  Is  an  important — a  crucially  impor- 
tant— project  for  this  area  and  for  the  whole 
of  the  Buffalo  River  Basin. 

The  principal  focus  of  the  plans  now  pend- 
ing before  us  is  flood  control — as  it  should 
be.  The  tangible  and  Intangible  costs  of  flood- 
ing are  known  to  all  of  us.  Homes  are  Jeop- 
ardized, damaged  or  destroyed — homes  Into 
which  families  have  put  the  bulk  of  their 
savings  into  equity  and  furnishings.  Com- 
mercial, business,  and  industrial  facilities  are 
threatened  or  inundated — and  that  too 
often  means  tbe  kiss  of  Jobs  and  take-home 
pay.  Public  service  facilities  and  structures 
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atre  damaged  or  destroyed — sucta  as  roads, 
atonn  and  sanitary  sewers,  and  utilities.  Im- 
portant recreational  and  park  areas  must  be 
restored  at  costs  to  the  local  taxpayer.  Pollu- 
tion occasioned  by  silt  is  worsened.  And,  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  Federal  assistance  and 
disaster  relief  coverage  In  many  circum- 
stances— a  problem  I  am  also  striving  to  have 
the  Congress  overcome — local  government  Is 
called  upon  to  bear  costs  far  exceeding  its 
normal  taxing  capacities.  And,  of  course,  no 
price  tag  can  ever  be  put  on  the  human 
misery  and  suffering  occasioned  by  severe 
floods.  When  one  considers  that  flood  control 
Improvements  can  stop  or  greatly  reduce 
these  losses,  one  can  understand  their  Im- 
portance. 

The  plan  now  before  us,  thankfully,  goes 
beyond  providing  Just  flood  control  relief. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  additional  problems  of 
providing  adequate  water  supply,  maintain- 
ing adequate  water  quality,  providing  water 
and  land-based  recreation,  and  enhancing 
flsh  and  wildlife  conservation.  These  too  are 
important  considerations,  and  only  through 
comprehensive  planning  can  they  be  ade- 
quately considered.  I  think  they  have  been 
here. 

In  every  flood  control  and  protection  proj- 
ect in  an  area  like  ours  here,  a  careful  bal- 
ance must  be  maintained — a  balance  which 
protects  adequately  existing  structures  and 
facilities,  while  also  allowing  for  reasonable 
growth  to  be  similarly  protected.  Worlss 
must  be  built  and  Improvements  must — and 
should — be  made,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
environment  must  be  protected,  recreational 
and  park  areas  maintained  for  our  present 
and  future  enjoyment.  I  think  the  report  now 
before  us  has  maintained  these  balances. 

I  am  not — and  do  not  hold  myself  out  to 
be — an  "expert"  In  flood  control  and  related 
engineering,  but  during  my  service  In  the 
Congress  I  have  had  an  opp)ortunlty  to  ex- 
amine some  good  planning — and  some  which 
was  not  so  good.  I  think  the  planning  which 
bas  gone  Into  the  report  now  before  us — 
embodying  such  nonstructural  measures  as 
floodproofing  and  flood  plain  management 
and  such  structural  measures  as  a  levee  sys- 
tem with  flood  retaining  walls,  necessary  in- 
terior drainage  facilities,  and  channel  relo- 
cation— ranks  among  the  best  I  have  seen. 
It  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  successes  which 
can  be  obtained  by  an  effective  program  of 
Federal  and  local  mutual  cooperation  and 
planning.  We  would  not  be  on  track  today,  if 
this  cooperative  spirit  had  not  pervaded  this 
undertaking. 

Again.  I  am  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  do 
all  which  I  csui — all  which  we  can  together — 
do  to  see  this  project  brought  to  the  con- 
struction sta^. 
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people  had  expected.  Prellmlnarf  drafts  cir- 
culated among  Interested  partije  had  con- 
tained explicit  requirements  that  women's 
and  men's  athletic  teams  be  given  equal 
facilities,  coaching  and  travel  expenses,  and 
some  HEW  officials  were  even  hinting  about 
requiring  matching  dollar  expeijdltures. 

None  of  these  earlier  requiifements  ap- 
peared In  the  final  version.  Instead,  the 
emphasis  Is  on  "equal  opportimity."  But 
while  neither  an  equal  aggregtite  expendi- 
ture nor  teams  of  mixed  sexes  [  is  required, 
HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  explained 
that  a  male  tennis  team  can't  be  flown  first 
class  by  the  Institution  while]  a  women's 
team  Is  required  to  raise  its  own  money  In 
a  bake  sale.  I 

That  seems  reasonable  enougn,  given  the 
fact  that  women  have  been  shortchanged  all 
along  the  line  In  athletics.  Furthermore,  al- 
lowing mixed  teams  In  such  activities  as  golf 
and  archery,  for  example,  but  niot  requiring 
them  in  football  or  basketball,  ttrikes  us  as 
an  acceptable  middle-road  position. 

But  somehow  we  do  question  whether 
there's  a  crying  need  to  substitiite  the  Judg- 
ment of  Washington  for  the  judgment  of 
local  school  districts  on  the  iquestlon  of 
whether  boys  and  girls  should  be  separated 
during  physical  education  class  is.  It  Is  now 
Illegal  for  the  school  board  to  decide  they 
should  be.  On  an  even  more  i  erlous  level, 
there  are  philosophical  questioi  is  about  the 
application  of  most  of  the  HEV  regulations 
even  to  private  Institutions. 

Although  even  HEW  officials  were  unsure 
about  It,  the  new  law  apparently  will  allow 
sex  education  classes  to  be  segr*  gated.  More- 
over, Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scou  .s  will  be  al- 
lowed to  meet  on  school  prem  ses.  But  the 
regulations  will  bar  such  appa  rently  sexist 
practices  as  allowing  only  boys  to  be  school 
crossing  guards  and  to  operate  movie  pro- 
jection equipment.  These  mil  ags  may  be 
eminently  defensible,  perhaps  even  desir- 
able, but  they  show  the  sort  of  minutiae  In- 
volved whenever  the  majesty  ol  government 
Is  Invoked  to  cope  with  social  problems. 

What  much  legislation  like  this  comes 
down  to  is  an  admission  tha ;  individuals 
haven't  the  conunon  sense  or  good  will  to 
solve  such  problems,  therefore  they  have  to 
be  led  down  the  path  of  enlightenment  by  a 
federal  bureaucracy.  It's  always  ^possible  that 
official  Washington  is  more  sen^tlve  and  tol- 
erant than  the  general  publlcJ  but  person- 
ally we  wouldn't  care  to  press  that  proposi- 
tion too  far.  The  HEW  regula  ions  are  no- 
where near  as  bad  as  they  cou  d  have  been, 
and  no  doubt  will  correct  son  e  longstand- 
ing Inequities.  But  at  the  expei  se  of  further 
often  arbitrary  and  occasions  lly  ludicrous 
bureaucratic  Intrusions  Into  p«  Dples'  lives. 
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mote  beef  sales,  and  to  pass  on  i  iromptly 
wholesale  price  decreases.        | 

As  a  resvilt  of  my  action  las^  week  1 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  in  Iny  own 
State  of  Kansas  and  in  my  congressional 
district,  the  Dillon  Stores  have  been  out 
front  in  a  concerted  efifort  to  promote 
the  sale  of  beef  and  to  give  the 
a  break  on  beef  prices. 

The  Dillon  Stores  operate 
markets    in    Kansas,    Oklaho: 
Arkansas,  with  headquarters 
inson,  Kans.  Information  fur 
by  Mr.  Everett  Snowbarger, 
indicates  that  Dillon  started  a  beef  dis- 
count program  as  early  as  April  1972. 

The  Dillon  supermarkets  havf  lowered 
prices  on  numerous  occasions  when 
wholesale  costs  have  gone  dawn.  Its 
average  cost  on  beef  is  down  ?.04  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago,  its  avert  «e  retail 
selling  price  is  down  10.72  perrent,  and 
its  gross  profit  on  beef  was  1  L.92  per- 
cent last  yea.,  and  is  now  down  to  8.30 
percent.  These  figure  3  are  bai  led  on  a 
comparison  of  a  10-week  period  ended 
June  10,  1973,  and  June  9,  1971,  during 
which  Dillon  sold  6,787  sides  of  beef  a 
year  ago  and  7,428  sides  of  beef  this  year. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
a  series  of  Dillon  advertiseiients  in 
which  lower  beef  prices  are  featured — 
and  it  is  obvious  that  Kansas  consumers 
are  getting  a  better  break  on  lieef  than 
those  in  other  other  parts  of  1he  coun- 
try including  the  Washingtjon,  D.C. 
area. 

I  would  hope  that  other  foi 
would  follow  the  example  set 
and  we  would  soon  note  incn 
consumption  by  the  American 
as  well  as  improved  economic  conditions 
in  the  livestock  industry. 
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JASPER  SES  OFFICE  WINS  HONORS 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION  GUIDELINES 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  always  been  sex  discrimination  in- 
volved in  athletics.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  pub- 
lished guidelines  which  provide  equal  op- 
portuDites  for  men  and  women  in  the 
field  ol.  athletics.  I  believe  this  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues : 

Sex    DlSCKIMINATlON    QUTOELINES 

Guidelines  published  the  other  day  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, aimed  at  ending  sex  discrimination  In 
the  nation's  schools  and  universities,  turned 
out  to  be  much  more  conciliatory  than  many 


KANSAS-BASED  FOOD 
SET  GOOD  EXAMPLE 
CONSUMER  A  BREAK 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 


HON.  TOM  BEVILl. 
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OF    KANSAS 
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Friday,  June  21,  W74 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime 
12,  1974,  I  brought  t,.  the  lattention  of 
the  House  the  growing  coicem  of  the 
livestock  industry  of  Kansiis  over  fall- 
ing cattle  prices  and  the  serious  eco- 
nomic consequences  which  Confront  this 
important  segment  of  our  ieconomy. 

At  that  lime  I  advised  n}y  colleagues 
of  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
G.  Adamy,  president  of  the 


to  Clarence 
(National  As- 
sociation of  Food  Chains,  ui  ging  that  all 


possible  action  be  taken  by 


tion  to  encourage  its  mem  bers  to  pro 


the  associa- 


OF   AXABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Friday,  June  21, 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
employment  service  ofiBce  in 
town,  Jasper,  Ala.,  has  won  thetfirst 
award  as  the  outstanding 
Nation  in  services  to  veterani 

The  Jasper  oflQce  was  seleited 
some  2,500  local  State  employijient 
ice  ofiBces  across  the  Nation. 

We  are  proud  of  this  recognition 
the  outstanding  job  the 
doing  for  our  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing 

GRESSIONAL    RECORD    a    COpy    Ol 

newspaper  article  describing 
fort  by  the  Jasper  ofiflce. 

Jasper  SES  Office  Wins  Top 
Honor 

Jasper. — The  "outstanding  worl : 
genulty  and  motivation"  of  the  J 
of  the  State  Employment  Service 
for  that  office  the  first  place  ai 
outstanding  office  in  the  nation 
to  veterans. 

Commander-in-Chief  Ray  R 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  commanded 
manager  Paul  J.  Brlgnet  as  "a 
mlnlstrator"  and  congratulated 
"assisted  In  attaining  a  remarkable 
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providing  services  for  veterans  during  the 
past  year." 

The  Jasper  office  was  selected  as  the  num- 
ber one  office  in  the  state  in  veterans'  affairs 
earlier  this  year. 

The  office  found  satisfactory  Jobs  for  62.8 
per  cent  of  more  than  400  veterans  Inter- 
viewed. 

Veterans  employment  representative  T. 
Wayne  Bright  credited  the  office's  success  to 
"our  fine  manager,  Mr.  Brlgnet,  and  the  good 
cooperation  of  our  office  staff." 

"It's  a  team  effort,"  Brlgnet  said. 

Bright  was  chosen  for  special  recognition 
at  the  state  VFW  convention  in  Phenlx  City 
May  9-10. 

The  Jasper  office  was  selected  from  some 
2,500  local  State  Employment  Service  offices 
across  the  nation. 

The  office  also  has  an  excellent  record  in 
the  placement  of  handicapped  veterans.  Jobs 
were  found  for  40  per  cent  of  all  available 
bandlcf^ped  veterans. 

The  office  manager  and  the  veterans  em- 
ployment representative  in  Jasper  are  both 
active  in  the  American  Iieglon  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  The  office  has  been 
active  in  the  VFW's  Handicapped  Poster 
program  for  several  years  and  each  year  a 
letter  Is  sent  out  to  veterans  asking  whether 
the  office  can  be  of  service  to  them. 


CHAMBER,  CATTLEMEN  JOIN 
FORCES 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

of   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Hastings,  Nebr.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  cooperation  with  local  cattle- 
men, Is  taking  positive  action  to  promote 
beef  by  giving  it  away.  Local  cattlemen 
have  donated  25  head  of  choice  cattle 
and  local  businesses  in  Hastings  have 
thus  far  raised  over  $13,000  to  be  used 
in  this  promotion.  The  promotion  will 
begin  July  1  and  will  run  thi-ough  July 
13. 

The  basic  problem  which  has  caused 
the  present  disastrous  situation  for  our 
cattlemen  is  that  we  have  too  much  sup- 
ply and  not  enough  demand.  In  1973, 
total  production  of  beef  in  the  United 
States  declined  approximately  1.2  billion 
pounds  from  the  previous  year.  Beef  pur- 
chases per  capita  declined  from  116 
pounds  in  1972  to  109.8  in  1973.  This  was 
due  to  three  factors:  shortages,  high 
prices,  and  meat  boycotts.  This  year  our 
supplies  have  increased,  but  the  demand 
has  remained  at  a  low  ebb.  To  correct 
this  situation,  we  need  beef  promotional 
activity  by  the  chain  stores  and  inde- 
pendent grocers,  and  projects  such  as 
Hastings,  Nebr.,  is  beginning  on  July  1. 

I  compliment  Hastings  and  its  leaders 
on  their  initiative  in  taking  this  positive 
action  in  an  attempt  to  correct  the  dis- 
astrous situation  which  today  exists  in 
the  beef  industry. 

I  am  Inserting  below  a  recent  article 
from  the  Hastings  Daily  Tribime  on  this 
subject: 

Beef  Promotion  To  Begin  Jult  1 :  Chamber, 

Cattlemen  Join  Forces 

(By  Charles  Johnson) 

Jolted  by  the  recent  unsteadiness  In  the 
cattle  Industry,  the  Hastings  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  local  cattlemen  have  Joined 
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ta  an  effort  to  promote  beef  by  giving  It 
away. 

Al  Myers,  chairman  of  the  Downtown  Pro- 
motion Council,  made  the  announcement 
at  the  annual  mMnbership  meeting  of  the 
Hastings  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  Tues- 
day night  In  the  Hastings  Public  Library 
Auditorium.  "We  have  to  get  out  and  pro- 
mote Industry  in  this  area,"  he  said. 

CREDITS  ASPEN 

He  credited  the  idea  to  Pete  Aspen  and 
said  It  became  a  reality  through  the  work 
of  Aspen,  Robert  Seigel,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Hastings  Sirloin  Club. 

The  action  is  designed  to  help  the  house- 
wife be  more  aware  of  beef  and  its  uses,  and 
to  help  stimulate  the  cattle  busmess  at  the 
same  time. 

Instead  of  holding  fat  cattle  from  the 
market,  local  cattlemen  have  donate  1  25 
head  of  choice  cattle  to  be  given  away.  Lo- 
cal businesses  are  donating  cash  to  pay  for 
promotional  advertising. 

Officials  said  $13,000  had  been  donated  by 
Tuesday   noon   and   that  more  money  was 

expected. 

The  promotion  will  begin  July  1  and  will 
run  through  July  13.  During  the  two  week 
span,  a  quarter  of  beef  will  be  given  away 
each  day,  said  Myers,  plus  numerotis  cash 
and  beef  prizes.  The  other  beef  wUl  be  butch- 
ered and  packaged.  There  wUl  be  no  ham- 
burger, because  "everybody  buys  hamburger," 
one  retailer  said.  AU  of  the  meat  wlU  be  cut 
into  roasts,  steaks  and  chops. 

Winners  wlU  be  determined  by  a  registra- 
tion and  drawing  through  participating 
Hastings  merchants,  according  to  Myers. 

NATIONAL    RECOGNITION 

He  said  the  promotion  has  received  or  will 
receive  network  television  coverage  by  the 
three  major  networks.  "We  feel  we  have  a 
chance  to  recognize  Hastings  on  a  national 
level  with  a  local  Industry  that  is  vital  to 
us,"  he  said. 

He  cited  the  total  clty-wlde  and  county- 
wide  efforts  of  the  agricultural  oriented  busi- 
nesses, retail  merchants  and  cattlemen  as 
being  essential  to  the  promotion.  Local 
slaughtering  houses  and  all  involved  are 
donating  their  services  to  the  project. 

Extensive  advertising  is  planned  for  the 
project.  "We're  working  through  all  the  local 
mec<la  because  this  is  a  local  project,"  Myers 
said. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  OUR  TIMES 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  trip  home,  I  was  asked  to  speak 
at  a  "60-minute  forum"  limcheon  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Redlands,  Calif., 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  the  meeting,  Mr.  Carl  Doss,  a  Red- 
lands  resident  and  member  of  the  cham- 
ber, delivered  an  invocation  from  which 
I  personally  gained  great  inspiration.  I 
feel  the  words  of  this  prayer  address  so 
well  the  needs  we,  here  in  Congress, 
especially  share  at  this  time  and  I  would 
like  to  pstss  this  prayer  along  to  you 
today  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  as  mean- 
ingful for  you  as  it  is  for  me. 

Invocation  offered  by  Mr.  Carl  M.  Doss, 
June  14, 1974,  Redlands,  Calif. 

Almighty  Ood,  our  heavenly  Father,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  men  and  of 
nations,  we  bow  in  humble  reverence  before 
you.  and  with  grateful  hearts  aclcnowledge 
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your  many  blessings  to  us  as  a  people. 
Through  all  the  changed  and  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  you  have  made  and  pre- 
served TU  as  a  nation.  Where  we  have  been 
obedient  to  your  will,  you  have  favored  us. 
Where  we  have  pursued  our  selfish  alma  you 
have  Justly  punished  us.  With  chastened 
humility  we  confess  our  vaunted  pride,  our 
boasted  security  and  our  avowed  self  depen- 
dence. In  oxu*  conceit  we  have  trusted  in  our 
own  strength  and  forgotten  that  you  alone 
are  the  source  of  all  peace  and  abiding  hap- 
piness. 

In  time  of  distress  we  cry  to  you,  "God  be 
merciful  to  us,  sinners."  Give  us  courage,  new 
hope,  a  clear  vision  of  our  duty  to  you  and 
our  fellow  men.  Restore  to  us  as  a  pec^le 
honorable  Industry,  sound  learning  and  pure 
manners.  Save  us  from  violence  and  lawless- 
ness, discord  and  confusion.  Provide  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdcun,  those  to  whom  in  your  name 
we  entrust  the  authority  of  government, 
that  there  may  be  Justice  and  peace  at  home, 
and  that,  through  obedience  to  yoiu*  law,  we 
may  show  forth  your  praise  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  In  time  of  prosperity,  fill 
our  hearts  with  thankfvUness  and  In  the  day 
of  trouble  do  not  allow  our  trust  in  you  to 
fall.  Amen. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  JEOP- 
ARDIZES THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress in  amending  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  and  the  Inactions 
by  the  Congress  on  other  important  leg- 
islation have  guaranteed  that  the  people 
who  live  in  southern  California  and 
other  oxidant-plagued  areas  wiU  suffer 
and  perhaps  die  during  the  time  exten- 
sions that  this  body  gave  to  the  automo- 
bile industry  in  cleaning  up  their  ma- 
chines. The  automobile,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  regulated  by  this  body,  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  terrible  air  pollu- 
tion that  aflSicts  the  motorized  areas  of 
this  country. 

Just  last  week  the  South  Coast  Air 
Basin  went  through  its  seventh  straight 
day  of  harmful  levels  of  air  pollution.  In 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  prominent  IocpI 
physicians  in  my  district,  Robert  M. 
Zweig,  M.D.,  I  received  the  following 
description: 

This  situation  is  Intolerable.  Air  quality 
In  various  locations  In  the  South  Coast  Air 
Basin  Is  deteriorating  to  the  point  where  it 
is  a  real  health  hazard  to  your  constituents 
and  our  patients. 

The  newspapers  in  the  area  described 
the  situation  rather  thoroughly.  I  insert 
the  articles  from  the  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise  for  Jime  15  and  16  for  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
Warm,  Stagnant  Air  I^ss  Keeps  Aam  Smoo 
Level  High 
(By  Mark  Gladstone) 

Stagnant  air  conditions  and  warmer  than 
normal  temperatures  Friday  combined  to 
again  cause  first-stage  smog  episodes  In 
Riverside  County  and  second-stage  episodes 
In  San  Bernardino  County. 

A  first-stage  episode  lasted  in  the  River- 
side area  for  eight  hoiu-s  betvireen  1  and  9  pjn. 
with  the  highest  hourly  average  of  .34  of  » 
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part  of  oxidant  per  mnilon  pwti  of  air  (ppm) 
between  4  and  S  pxo.  Tha  Inatantanaona 
peak  (or  the  day  waa  .30  ppm  at  4:15  pxo. 

Friday  was  tbe  alztb  coosecatiw  d&y  wban 
a  flrst-etage  ej.  '.sode  waa  called. 

In  San  Bernardino  County,  a  eecond-ntaga 
episode  WM  ctaied  for  tbe  aeoond  day  In  « 
row.  The  high  hourly  average  In  the  Fontana 
area  between  4  and  6  p.m.  was  .65  ppm.  TIM 
Instantaneous  peak  was  .66  at  4:45  pjn.  In 
Fontana. 

The  aan  Bernardino  County  episode  alao 
led  to  the  first  meeting  of  a  12-member  cm- 
Zen's  emergency  action  committee.  After  tl»e 
seeond-etage  waa  reached  at  .40  ppm,  the 
committee  requested  that: 

Driving  be  reduced. 

Businesses  and  goyemment  curtail  all  but 
emergency  TChlde  traffic. 

Pet  BOPS  stay  Indoors. 

Motorists  from  Los  Angeles  not  drive  Into 
Saa  Bernardino  County  because  of  tbe  heavy 
concentrations  of  sHKjg.  This  request  waa 
made  by  Nancy  Smith,  cbalrman  of  tbe  San 
Bernardino  County  Board  of  Super  ftoore. 
Kenneth  H»hn,  chcarman  of  the  Loa  Angelaa 
Board,  made  that  appeal  to  Loa  Aneelea 
County  resWenta. 

Zeldln  said  tbe  stagnant  air  condltlona 
have  occurred  on  five  work  days  when  the 
heaviest  vehicle  traffic  occurs.  Ho  said  oxi- 
dant levels  have  accumxilated  each  day. 

The  national  Weather  Service  also  aald 
temperatures  have  been  between  four  and 
eight  degrees  above  normal  for  this  time  of 
year. 

For  today  and  Sunday,  the  Riverside  Coun- 
ty APCD  expects  oxidant  levels  to  be  be- 
tween .19  ppm  and  .30  ppm  in  the  Riverside 
area  and  the  Corona  Norco  area.  All  other 
parts  of  the  county  will  have  oxidant  levels 
below  the  first-stage  level  of  30  ppm. 

First-stage  episodes  are  called  when  the 
hourly  average  is  more  than  .20  ppm. 

A  first-stage  episode  was  called  In  the 
Corona-Norco  area  PYlday  afternoon  when  a 
high  hourty  average  for  oxidants  was  .38  ppm 
between  2  and  3  p.m.  The  state  Air  Besouroee 
Board  In  Riverside  had  a  high  hourly  average 
of  J9  Friday  afternoon. 

The  APCD  caUed  a  first-stage  episode  for 
Banning  at  10  p.m.  when  the  previous  hour's 
average  was  .25  ppm. 

First-stage  episodes  were  also  called  In 
Orange  and  Los  Angeles  Counties.  For 
Orange  County,  a  high  hourly  average  of  Sta 
was  recorded  In  La  Habra  between  noon  and 
1  pjn.  Flrat-stago  episodes  were  also  called 
In  the  East  San  Gabriel  and  Pomona-Walnut 
valleys  of  Loa  Angelea  County. 

WEsnniM    Coxmrr    Has    Sevewtk    Straioht 

Smoo  Episode  Dat 

(By  Darrell  Santschl) 

The  hot,  smog-fllled  air  mass  that  has 
hung  over  much  of  Riverside  County  the 
past  week  was  responsible  for  the  western 
county's  seventh  straight  day  of  smog  epi- 
sodes. It  was  the  second  straight  day  that 
Rubldoux's  episode  lasted  eight  hovirs. 

First-stage  episodes  were  also  called  In  Cor- 
ona and  Banning.  Palm  Springs  was  near  an 
episode  Saturday  evening. 

The  Rubldoux  episode  was  called  for  the 
Riverside  area  at  10  a.m.,  when  the  average 
hourly  concentration  of  oxidant  at  the  Air 
PoUutlon  Control  District  monitoring  sta- 
tion there  reached  a  .20  of  a  part  per  million 
parts  of  air.  Ita  peak,  .35  ppm,  was  at  2:30 
p.m.  and  the  high  hourly  average  there  was 
.32  from  2  to  3  p.m.  The  episode  ended  at 
6  pjn. 

The  eight-hour  durations  of  the  Rubldoux 
episodes  of  Friday  and  Saturday  make  them 
the  longest  episodes  called  under  the  system 
adopted  by  the  APCD  beginning  this  year. 

In  previous  years,  a  first-stage  alert  was 
called  when  oxidant  reached  an  instanteoua 
level  of  .27  ppm.  The  longest  alert  ever  called 
in  Riverside  County  was  for  the  Riverside 
area  on  June  29,  1972.  It  lasted  nine  hours, 
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26  Tnlrnitaw  and  Ita  peak  reading  was  .48 

ppm.  The  alert  surpassed  a  previous  record 
of  ju*t  under  nine  hours,  set  o(x  Sept.  11, 
1970. 

T3»  longest  string  of  ooiueef.tlve  smog 
alerts  for  the  Blveralde  area  w»a  11  days 
under  tbe  old  system.  In  J\Uy,  1972. 

Th*  length  of  Saturday's  episode  was  at- 
tributed to  the  absence  of  wind  through  most 
of  the  day  and  the  high  temperature  in  the 
Riverside  area.  101.  I 

Th©  smog  level  dropped  quickly  below  epi- 
sode proportions  at  6  p.m.,  the  Artju  spokes- 
man saJd,  when  a  gusty  breeee  swept  through 
the  city.  Has  spokeeman  said  le  had  ex- 
pected the  episode  to  last  untfl  about  10 
pjn.,  at  which  time  episodes  had  ended  la 
Rubldoux  earlier  in  the  week. 

Tbe  Corona  episode  began  at!  noon  and 
ended  at  3  p.m.  The  peak  hou*ly  average, 
.22  ppm,  was  recorded  between  2  and  3  pjn. 
In  Banning,  an  episode  was  dsclared  at  6 
p.m.  and  ended  two  hours  lat^.  It  peak 
hourly  average,  .25  ppm,  was  bet  Kreen  5  and 
6  pjn. 

When  hourly  oxidant  figure*  were  last 
avaOable  for  Palm  Springs,  at  7  J.m.  Satur- 
day, the  average  as  .19  ppm  and  the  APCD 
was  expecting  an  episode  to  be  cleared  for 
the  Ooachella  Valley. 

Parte  of  San  Bernardino  County  were  even 
smoggier  than  western  Rlverskie  County 
Saturday,  as  flret-etage  episode  was  declared 
for  the  entire  densely-populated  southwest 
portion  at  11  ajn.  The  episode  ended  at  6 
p.m.  Fontana  had  a  second-stage  episode 
from  3  to  5  p.m.  I 

Tbe  peak  hourly  average  In  Ban]  Bernardino 
wsks  35  ppm,  but  the  peak  hourly  average 
in  Fontana  was  .46  ppm  between  8  and  5  pjn. 
At  one  point,  oxidant  measuring  devices 
there  recorded  a  peak  of  .51  ppm; 

A  second-stage  episode  Is  decided  In  both 
San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  Coiintles  when 
oxidant  reaches  .40  ppm.  I 

During  a  first-stage  episode,  jiersons  with 
respiratory  problems  are  advise^  to  curtail 
activity  and  motorists  are  requested  to  make 
no  unnecessary  trips.  I 

During  a  second -stage  episode  the  same 
requests  are  made  and  businesses  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  asked  to  ci»tall  all  but 
emergency  vehicle  traffic.  Resldeiits  are  asked 
to  stay  Indoors.  I 

Also,  during  second-stage  emsodes,  San 
Bernardino  County  APCD  officials  ask  that 
motorists  enroute  from  Los  Angeles  not  enter 
that  county. 

Smog  is  considered  inimical  tol  animal  and 
plant  life  beginning  at  the  .10  ppm  level. 

If  the  APCD's  forecasts  for  toiay  are  even 
close,  western  Riverside  County  [will  experi- 
ence Its  eighth  consecutive  episode-level 
smog  day.  The  Rubldoux  ertatlon  Is  expected 
to  record  a  peak  hourly  average  of  .34  ppm. 

Corona  and  Perrls  could  have  hourly  peaks 
of  .29  ppm  and  Hemet  .14  ppm. 

Today  marks  the  sectmd  anniversary  of 
the  first  recorded  smog  alert  in  ttie  Coachella 
Valley.  That  first  recorded  alert  lasted  two 
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take  pleasure  in  saluting  the  adknirable 
goals  and  activities  of  tills  ambitious 
project.  1 

A  nonprofit,  community  servlc^  group. 
Project  Friend,  Inc.,  aims  at  developing 
a  greater  awareness  and  understanding 
among  all  the  people  of  Marshfleld  by 
fostering  a  spirit  of  community  volunteer 
involvement.  Several  programs  now  op- 
erating in  Marshfleld  reflect  a  eommlt- 
ment  to  these  goals.  A  24-hour  "hotline" 
provides  an  Information  and  referral 
service  to  tbose  In  need  of  help.  Young 
people  can  go  to  an  Employment  Incen- 
tives and  Placement  Center,  ruij  by  the 
Project  Friend  group,  for  job  and  career 
guidance.  A  foster  family  program  has 
been  developed  as  an  alternative  "family" 
environment  for  adolescents  with  psyclio- 
social  development  problems.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  comtnnnlty- 
oriented  services  offered  to  Mjrshfleld 
citizens  by  Project  Friend.  Inc. 

At  a  time  when  all  Americans  sh%  justi- 
fiably concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
a  true  community  spirit,  it  is  rofreshlng 
to  find  the  citlsens  of  MarshfleW  taking 
positive  action  through  the  programs  of 
Project  Friend. 
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HON.  GERRY  E.  STQDDS 

OK   MASSACHXrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElTTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  19^4 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker;  last  April, 
the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Marslifield, 
Mass.,  unanimously  declared  June  as 
"Project  Friend  Month."  As  al  member  of 
the  Board  of  Advisors  of  Project  Friend. 
Inc.,  and  as  a  citizen  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  community  life  in  America,  I 


FUEL   PRICES    ARE    HIGH 
MONOPOLIES 


TO 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERWAN 

OF   RHODE   ISIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtAiIVES 


Friday,  June  21,  1974 


the  fol- 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lowing  article  appeared  in  the  'fBuUetin 
of  Atomic  Scientists"  in  October,  1971. 
Written  by  Dr.  Bruce  C.  Netschert,  a  wen 
known  energy  economist  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  National  Economic  Research 
Associates,  Inc.  of  Washington,  D.C.,  it 
accurately  presages  events  which  have 
since  transpired  in  the  energy  industry. 
Dr.  Netschert  documents  how  competi- 
tion in  the  energy  markets  has  been 
tlireatened  by  the  emergencej  of  the 
"energy  company."  Acqulsitionj  by  the 
oil  companies  across  the  energ^  market 
spectrum,  that  is,  coal,  geotherttial,  ura- 
nium, is  viewed  as  "classic,  hprizontal 
integration  on  a  scale  comparable  to  the 
formulation  of  the  19th  centurv  trusts." 
The  result  is  according  to  Ifetschert 
that: 

The  energy  company  has  no  Incentive  to 
reduce  any  of  the  fuel  prices  it  Is  selling. 

In  these  days  of  spiralling  fuel  prices 
and  corporation  profits,  an  inveptigation 
of  possiUe  monopolistic  trends  in  the 
energy  markets,  is  certainly  not  an  un- 
warranted measure.  Rather.  it|is  based 
on  all  too  well  founded  suspicions  and 
of  everyone  from  Dr.  Netschert  to  the 
average  overburdened  consuj3(ier  who 
pays  an  increasing  siiare  of  hi^  income 
to  the  energy  giants. 
The  Enqigt  Coicpant:  A  MoiropdLT  Tbend 
In  Ths  Enksct  Markftp 
(By  Bruce  C.  Netschert) 

(Note. — Intensification  of  comdetltion  in 
the  energy  markets  has  been  threatened  by 
the  emergence  in  the  last  few  ye  its  of  the 
energy  company.  Acquisitions  by  tl  e  oU  com- 
panies acr^.i  the  energy  market  ^)ectrum 
".  .  .  may  be  viewed  as  classic,  fiorlKontal 
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Integration  on  a  scale  comparable  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  trusts  ...  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  Dr  Netschert,  a  weU-known  energy 
economist.  Is  vice-president  of  National  Eco- 
nomic Research  Associates,  Inc,  consulting 
economists  of  Washington,  D.C.  This  article 
was  adapted  by  the  author  from  a  state- 
ment he  and  his  associates,  A.  Gerber  and 
I.  M  Stelzer,  gave  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  May  1970.) 

The  history  of  the  fuel  markets  in  the 
United  States  is  one  of  active  and  at  times 
severe  competition.  Coal's  dominance  of  the 
fuel  scene,  established  in  the  latter  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  supplanted 
by  the  dominance  of  the  petroleum  hydro- 
carbons In  the  period  following  V^orld  War 
I.  First,  the  petroleum  products  invaded 
coal's  heating  boiler  fuel  and  railroad  mar- 
kets; then  natural  gas,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  long  distance,  high-pressure  pipe- 
line. Invaded  the  markets  of  both  coal  and 
petroleum  products.  In  more  recent  years 
uraniimi  has  entered  as  a  competitor  in  the 
electric  utility  fuel  market.  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  the  competitive  situation  has  been 
the  same  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
gas  producing  states  of  the  Oulf  Coast  region, 
gas  has  had  such  a  competitive  edge  that 
it  has  had  the  fuel  markets  to  itself;  and 
In  the  coal  states  distant  from  the  oil  and 
gas  fields,  coal  has  enjoyed  a  marked  ad- 
vantagre  over  the  competing  fuels.  Never- 
theless, in  most  areas  of  the  country  there 
has  been  vigorous  competition  among  the 
fuels. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  competition 
between  the  fuels  and  electricity.  Some  of 
the  major  household  appliances,  such  as 
water  heaters  and  clothes  dryers,  can  be  op- 
erated on  either  gas  or  electricity,  and  both 
energy  commodities  have  been  competing  for 
heating  and  air  conditioning  in  the  house- 
hold and  commercial  markets. 

In  the  future  there  is  the  possibility  of 
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the  fuel  ceU,  currently  the  subject  of  a  re- 
search effcMt  by  a  group  of  gas  companies. 
If  perfected,  it  could  wholly  supplant  the 
electric  utility  In  the  residential  market. 
Also  on  the  horizon  Is  the  commercial  de- 
velopment of  oU  shale  for  the  production  of 
synthetic  gaseous  and  liquid  fuels  and  the 
conversion  of  coal  into  similar  synthetic 
fuels. 

The  effect  of  the  recent  changes  In  com- 
petitive circumstances,  such  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  electric  heating,  and  those  that  are 
possible  during  the  coming  decade  Is  to 
create  a  degree  of  substltutablllty  among 
the  various  energy  sources  that  has  never 
existed  heretofore.  Electricity  Is  fully  sub- 
stitutable  for  any  of  the  fuels  for  most 
purposes  and  potentially  substitutable  in 
transportation.  Oas  and  oil  (in  on-site  gen- 
eration or  In  the  fuel  cell)  are  c<Mnplete 
substitutes  for  marketed  electricity.  Oil 
shale  and  coal  can  yield  a  refinery  feedstock 
that  supplies  tbe  fuU  range  of  major  refinery 
products  now  obtained  from  crude  oU  and 
a  synthetic  gas  that  is  identical  with  natural 
gas,  and  uranitun  sind  the  fossil  fuels  are  all 
complete  substitutes  for  each  other  as  fuel 
for  power  generation.  Looked  at  in  this  way, 
it  would  appear  that  the  energy  markets  are 
becoming  ever  more  competitive. 

Intensive  interfuel  competition,  at  vari- 
o\is  levels  and  in  evolving  forms,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  produce  the  benefits 
of  competition  for  the  economy  and  for  the 
American  consumer.  Aggressive  competition 
has  already  yielded  technological  gains,  and 
the  broadened  confrontation  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce even  more  significant  innovations. 
Product  and  service  improvements  and  lower 
prices  are  the  obvious  direct  consimier  gains 
potentiaUy  resulting  from  aggressive  inter- 
fuel competition. 

ANTTTRUST    FALTERS 

It  is  the  task  of  antitrust  policy  to  preserve 
and  enhance  competition  so  that  these  slg- 
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nlficant  benefits  may  not  be  lost  or  lessened. 
That  task  is  both  more  difficult  and  more  im- 
portant where  Interfuel  competition  is  in- 
volved. It  is  difficult  beca\ifie  the  complexity 
of  the  energy  and  fuel  interrelationships  and 
the  new  competitive  circumstances  require  a 
keen  appreciation  of  their  implications  in 
the  formulation  and  enforcement  of  anti- 
trust policy.  But  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
does  not  excuse  failure  to  undertalce  it,  sim- 
ply because  no  more  sensitive  and  crucial 
arena  of  competition  exists  In  the  American 
economy  than  that  In  the  energy  markets. 

For  this  reason  it  must  be  alarming  when 
antitrust  policy  falters  or  wavers  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  vital  competition.  Such  a 
Situation — the  absence  of  antitrust  enforce- 
ment In  the  face  of  the  expansionist  move- 
ments of  some  oU  companies  into  all 
of  the  energy  sources — now  exists.  The  en- 
couraging intensification  of  competition  in 
the  energy  market  is  seriously  threatened  by 
the  emergence  In  the  past  few  years  of  the 
,  self-styled  "energy  company."  Since  1965  a 
growing  number  of  oil  companies  have  taken 
positions  of  one  sort  or  another  In  the  other 
fuels.  In  1970,  as  shown  In  Table  1,  of  the 
25  largest  oil  companies,  18  had  positions  in 
oil  shale,  11  had  positions  In  coal,  18  were  In 
uranliim,  and  7  In  tar  sands.  The  latter  re- 
source, which  is  capable  of  yielding  syn- 
thetic crude  oU,  is  of  minor  potential  In  this 
country  but  of  enormous  potential  In  Can- 
ada. (Table  1  is  based  on  a  survey  of  the  lit- 
erature and  is  probably  not  complete.  All 
of  the  companies  listed  are,  of  course,  in  nat- 
ural gas.)  These  positions  have  been  taken 
in  several  forms:  the  acquisition  of  existtag 
companies  in  the  other  fuels  industries:  the 
acquisition  of  reserves  holdings;  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  venttires,  either  alone  or 
Jointly  with  other  companies  vrlthln  or  out- 
side the  petroleum  industry;  and  partici- 
pation in  research  and  development  ven- 
tures, either  alone  or  jointly  with  other  com- 
panies. 


TABLE  l.-DIVERSIFICATION  IN  THE  25  LARGEST  PETROLEUM  COMPANIES,  BY  ENERGY  INDUSTRY,  RANKED  BY  ASSETS,  AS  OF  EARLY  1970 


Energy  industry 


Petroleum  company 


1969  assets  <  Rank  in 
(thousands)     assets 


Gas 


Oil 
»hale 


Coal 


Ura- 
nium 


Tar 

sands 


Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey).  $17, 537, 951 

Texaco 9,281,573 

Gulf 8,104,824 

Mobil 7,162,994 

standard  Oil  of  California..  6, 145, 875 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 5, 150, 677 

Shell _ 4,356,222 

Atlantic  Richfield . .  4, 235,  425 

Phillips  Petroleum 3, 102,  280 

Continental  Oil 2, 8%.  616 

Sun  Oil 2,528,211 

Union  Oil  ol  California 2. 476, 414 

Occidental: 2,213,506 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


Petroleum  company 


1969  assets'  Rankin 
(thousands)     assets 


Energy  Industry 


Gas 


Oil 
shale 


Coal 


Ura- 
nium 


Tar 
sands 


Cities  Service {2  065  600 

GettyJ _ 1,859,024 

Standard  Oil  (Ohio)*-...  1  553  591 

Pennzoll  United,  Inc 1,356832 

Signal _ » 1,258, 611 

Marathon »1  221  288 


Amerada-Hess 

Ashland... 

Kerr-McGee 

Superior  Oil 

Coastal  States  Gas 

Producing 

Murphy  Oil 


982,157 
846.412 
667,940 
494, 025 

490,190 
343, 914 


14 

X 

15 

X 

16 

X 

17 

X 

18 

X 

19 

X 

20 

X 

21 

X 

22 

X 

23 

X 

24 

X 

25 

X 

X 
X 
X 


X 

X 

X  X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


1  Source:  Moody's  Industrial  Manual,  June  1969  and  1969  annual  r»DOrts 
:  Includes  Hooker  Chemical  Co.,  ' 

•  Includes  Skelly  and  Tidewater. 


*  Includes  reported  British  Petroleum  assets 
»  As  of  June  30,  1969. 
«  As  of  Sept.  30,  1969. 


Since  oil  shale  Is  still  not  commercial  and 
the  tar  sands  mdustry  exists  as  only  a  smgle 
pioneer  enterprise,  the  largest  effects  to  date 
have  been  In  the  coal  and  uranium  Indus- 
tries. In  the  coal  industry,  four  of  the  largest 
16  companies  are  now  oil  company  subsidi- 
aries, and  oil  company  coal  production  now 
aocoimts  for  20  per  cent  of  total  coal  output. 
In  addition,  two  oil  companies.  Humble  and 
Kerr  McGee  Corporation  are  gomg  into  busi- 
ness via  the  route  of  reserve  acquisition. 
Humble  bought  up  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  total  remaimng  reserves  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  its  coal  holdings  reportedly 
make  It  one  of  the  two  largest  owners  of  coal 
reserves  in  the  nation.  It  has  used  some  of 
these  reserves  to  establish  a  minmg  venture 
to  supply  coal  to  the  Chicago  utUlty  market. 
Kerr-McGee  has  begtm  production  of  metal- 
lurgical coal  from  a  mine  in  Oklahoma. 

Focusing  on  diversification  of  the  largest 
petroleum  companies  in  the  energy  industry. 


however,  teUs  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
results  of  a  survey  of  42  oU  compames 
(N=26),  undertaken  by  Contmental  Oil 
Company  in  early  1969  are  presented  In 
Table  2. 

TABLE  20.— ACTIVE  OR  PLANNED  PRODUCTION  OF  USGEST 
PETROLEUM  COMPANIES  BY  ENERGY  SOURCE 


Energy  source 


Number  of 
companies 
with  active 
or  planned 
production 


Oil  shale- 
Tar  sands. 

Coal 

Uranium... 


Companies 

with 

positions 

Tola! 

14 

17 

13 

16 

9 

16 

18 

24 

Source:  L.  C.  Rogers,  Oil-finding  Talent  Pours  into  Broad 
Minerals  Drive,  "Oil  &  Gas  Journal,'^  Feb.  24,  1969,  p.  37. 


on.  AMD  trKAimnc 
In  uranium,  the  oU  companies  already 
bulk  large  In  the  mining  and  milling  stages 
and  are  or  will  be  dominant  in  other  stages 
of  the  fuel  cycle.  Keer-McGee  Is  the  single 
largest  uranlimi  producer,  accounting  for  22 
per  cent  of  total  domestic  uranium  milling 
capacity  directly  and  half  ownership  in  an- 
other 6  per  cent.  In  addition,  it  is  involved 
with  Japanese  interests  in  the  development 
of  uranium  resources  in  Canada.  Humble  Is 
constructing  a  mill  equivalent  to  6  per  cent 
of  national  capacity  for  operation  in  1972, 
having  found  \iranlum  deposits  as  the  result 
of  an  exploration  program  begun  in  1966. 
Continental  Oil,  in  a  joint  venture  with 
Pioneer  Natural  (3as,  will  open  a  mill  ac- 
counting for  another  6  per  cent  of  U.S.  ca- 
pacity in  1972.  Oil  companies  will  thus  ac- 
count for  some  two-fifths  of  total  domestic 
uranium  milling  capacity. 
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An  indication  <^  the  extent  to  whicli  the 
oil  Industry  la  entering  tbe  niiclear  fuel 
business  SAd  Integrmtlng  throughout  the 
various  stages  o(  the  fuel  cycle  Is  given  In 
Table  3.  The  table  lists  the  oumpanKw  sbovn 
in  Table  1  which,  acocirdlng  to  the  AtoDde 
Snergy  Conuniaslon  or  press  accounts,  ai« 
either  presently  in  stages  other  than  exf^ra- 
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tlon  or  reserves  faoldlngiB  or  are  planning  to 
enter  those  stages.  The  table  undetstatee  the 
full  extent  of  oil  company  activity  in  the 
nuclear  industry  in  that  it  does  not  show  iJae 
additional  e^tahlUUes  and  plans  of  some  of 
the  companies  for  the  proda«tion  and 
processing  of  other  nuclear  mat^als  such 
as  thorium  and  plutonitim. 
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TABLE  1-I(UMCATE0  PtESCNT  OR  FUTUCC  CAPAeiLITV  OF  OIL  COMPANICS,  EITHER  DIRECTLY  OR  THROUGH 

M  THE  NUCLEAR  INDUSTRY 


SUBSIDIARIES 


Cofsny 


Exploration 
•r  rMsrve 
twMingt 


Uranium 
mining  and 


UF 

converMn 


Fsel  prepa- 

nliaD* 

iibricalioa 


Fuel 

refwacesslig     Reactors 


Stamiard  Oit  (New  J«TMy) X 

Qf0l ,  X 

Atl»«lVc"«diiKaYdlllIIIIIIIIIIiriIII"  X 

CoDtiaaotil X 

GeOy _ X 

StmdM^d  Oil  (Ohie) X 

Kkt-HoCm X 

Sm X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

'x" 


X 

"x 


still  further  indication  of  the  present  and 
potential  concentration  of  the  position  of 
the  oil  Industry  In  the  nticlear  industry  Is 
glTcn  by  the  following.  Kerr-McGee  Is  one  of 
two  companies  In  the  business  of  converting 
concentrates  Into  tiranlum  hexafluorlde 
(UF,)  and  will  have  roughly  one -half  of  the 
total  national  capacity  now  planned.  Atlan- 
tic Richfield  and  Gulf  (the  latter  In  partner- 
ship with  Allied  Chemical)  wlU  be  two  of 
three  companies  with  capacity  to  convert 
slightly  enriched  (leas  than  5  percent  U-235) 
recovered  \iranlum  to  UF^  «tnd  Atlantic 
Rlcfafleld  has  the  only  present  capacity  for 
converting  highly  enriched  (greater  than  5 
percent  TJ-235)  recovered  uranium  to  UP,. 
Five  of  the  13  plants  processing  uranium 
fuel  materials  and  she  of  the  17  plants  fab- 
ricating fuel  elements  are  owned  by  oil  com- 
panies or  their  subsidiaries.  Three  of  the 
four  fuel  reprocessing  plants  in  operation  or 
planned  are  oil  companies'  ventures  and 
their  combined  capacity  is  93  percent  of  the 
total  capacity. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  three  Atomic 
Knergy  Commission  enrichment  plants  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Paducah.  Ky.,  and  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  be  sold  to  private  Indvistry, 
ending  the  governmental  monopoly  of  this 
stage  of  the  fuel  cycle.  One  study  of  the 
proposal  concluded  that  utility  consortia 
would  be  tbe  most  likely  buyers.  Given  the 
vigorous  entry  of  the  oil  companies  Into  the 
nuclear  industry,  the  evident  Intention  of 
some  of  them  to  Integrate  into  most  if  not 
all  stages  ot  the  fuel  cycle,  their  ananclal 
resources  and  their  cash  flow.  It  would  ap- 
pear at  least  equally  likely  that  the  buyers 
would  be  oil  companies. 

Now  It  Is  only  natural  for  the  oil  compa- 
nies to  diversify  into  certain  areas.  Their 
move  into  oil  shale  and  tar  sands  is  a  logi- 
cal hedge  against  the  time  when  the  in- 
creasing shortfall  of  domestic  crude  oil  pro- 
duction relative  to  demand  and  the  Improve- 
ments In  synthetic  fuels  prodiKtlon  will 
make  the  latter  a  new  source  of  supply  for 
thalr  refineries.  SUnliarly,  It  is  natural  for 
them  to  regard  coal  as  a  future  supplemental 
source  for  synthetic  fuels. 

It  is  aleo  logical  for  the  oU  Industry  to  be 
Intereated  In  uranium.  alDce  the  sear^  for 
it  Is  In  many  ways  aimllsr  to  the  search  for 
oU  and  gas.  being  founded  on  geology  and 
geophyaica,  in  wlbcb  tbe  industry  already 
bM  high  technical  capability.  On  the  other 
haoid,  the  move  by  an  oil  company  into  coed 
proditctlon  and  marketing  for  all  of  coal'a 
oourentlonal  uses,  whether  by  the  acquisl- 
tton  of  an  existing  company  or  by  the  ac- 
qulaltlon  of  reaervea  and  formation  of  a  new 
ooal  company,  bears  no  aucfa  logical  relation 
to  oU  company  aetlvltlea.  Sdnilarly,  the  move 
into  the  BubaaqTMnt  atagea  of  uranium  pro- 
duction and  marketing,  from  milling  through 


fuel  fabrication  or  fuel  reprocesi  Ing,  takes 
the  oil  company  Into  activities  frfen  more 
remote  from  oil  technology  and  ^now-how. 
Given  the  Increasingly  alrect  oompetltlon 
between  fuels  and  electricity  described  above, 
the  acquisitions  by  the  oil  companies  acroes 
the  energy  market  spectrum  take  on  q>ecial 
significance.  They  may  be  viewed  as  classic 
horizontal  integration  on  a  scale  aomparable 
to  the  formation  of  the  trusts  In  tbe  latter 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  short, 
the  oil  companies,  themselves  portraying 
their  activities  as  efforts  at  dlvsrsiflcatlon, 
are  In  fact  systematically  acquiring  their 
oompetltlon.  In  the  face  of  clear  judicial 
condemnation  of  horizontal  acquisitions,  the 
apparent  policy  of  neglect  t#ward  the 
acquisitions  that  have  already  Occurred  is 
surprising.  I 

One  further  point  is  relevant.  Tpe  oil  com- 
panies that  have  made  these  acquisitions 
are  mostly  tbe  major  and  large  independent 
firms.  They  tend  to  be  dominant  In  their 
own  submarkets  and  to  bring  Substantial 
market  power  to  each  of  the  neif  fuel  sub- 
markets  they  are  entering.  The  iresult  Is  a 
tendency  toward  concentration  anf  entrench- 
ed dominance. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  tMe  entry  of 
large  firms  Into  new  industries  lis  Itself  a 
matter  which  antitrust  policy  Ihould  dis- 
approve. It  is  quite  possible  that  such  entry 
could,  in  certain  circumstance^,  actually 
benefit  competition  through  the  (njectlon  of 
new  management  vitality  by  nontompetltors 
into  a  tradltlon-bound  Industry,  8uch  clr- 
cximstanoes  do  not  obtain  here,  however. 

The  application  of  antitrust  pdllcy,  there- 
fore, raises  serious  questions  about  these 
moves.  How  can  the  public  be  sure,  for  ex- 
ample, that  tbe  emergence  of  thje  synthetic 
fuels  Industries  will  occur  at  thejpace  which 
the  eccmomlc  clrcumstancs  wouldT  under  free 
market  forces,  dictate?  It  could  veil  be  that 
the  self-interest  of  certain  oomianles  with 
dominant  posttlons,  if  not  of  the  'Industry  as 
a  whole,  would  call  for  delaying  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  synthetic  fuels  indusiry  in  order 
to  protect  existing  Investments  In  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas.  Of  even  greatet  concern  la 
the  fact  that  the  energy  company  (and  it 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  there  are 
already  at  least  five  major  oil  conipanles  with 
across-the-board  positions  In  all  of  the 
domestic  fuel  resources— oil,  gas,  coal,  oil 
shale  and  Ttraniiun)  straddles  a  situation 
which  until  now  haa  been  onel  of  Intense 
Interfuel  competition.  On  the  'face  of  it, 
therefore,  the  entry  of  an  oil  coknpany  into 
the  mailcetlng  of  tbe  other  fuelal  constitutes 
a  lessening  of  interfuel  competition. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other (Including  the  imposition  cf  stringent 
limitations  on  the  sulfur  content  of  fuels  in 
most  of  the  metropolitan  dteti^ts  of  tbe 
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country),  there  Is  strong  upward  prise  pres- 
sure in  all  of  the  fuels  markets.  Normally, 
Interfuel  competition  would  he  a  ^ounter- 
vaUlng  force,  but  the  energy  companj '  has  no 
incentive  to  reduce  tbe  price  of  any  of  the 
fuels  it  is  selling.  On  tbe  contrary,  a  price 
rise  in  any  one  of  the  fuels  is  to  its  a^antage 
in  marketing  all  of  its  fuel  products. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  these  Iclrcum- 
stanoes  can  t>e  an  unnecessary  and  unjusti- 
fied increase  in  tbe  cost  of  electric^y.  It  Is 
all  too  possible  that  an  electric  utility  may 
some  day  find  Itself  facing  the  slti^itlou  ot 
being  a'3le  to  obtain  each  of  its  fuels,  includ- 
ing uranium,  from  suppliers  selling  all  of 
them.  Already  we  have  the  ominous  state- 
ment by  the  chairman  of  tbe  board  Of  direc- 
tors of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authojtty  that 
one  oil  company  with  coal  holdings  told  him 
they  had  no  Intention  of  opening  a  new  mine 
to  supply  TVA  unless  that  agency  w9uld  pay 
a  price  that  would  yield  the  compiany  the 
same  return  on  coal  it  is  accustomiad  to  re- 
ceiving on  oil  (Hearings  of  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  Flood  Control -Rivers  and  Harbors 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Woijlcs.  Au- 
gust 14,  1970).  The  oil  Industry  ha^  always 
claimed  that  It  is  entitled  to  a  hlgh^  return 
than  other  Industries  because  of  tb4  discov- 
ery risks  it  faces;  yet  there  is  no  such  risk  In 
the  coal  business.  As  an  example  pf  sheer 
economic  rapacity  this  attitude  is  di  J^ult  to 
match. 

The  energy  companies  have  in  aay  event 
two  significant  advantages  over  tbei  electric 
utilities  with  which  they  deal.  Thef  are,  in 
the  first  place,  unregulated,  except  for  the 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
at  tbe  price  of  natural  gas  sold  In  interstate 
commerce  for  resale.  (But  with  tbe  Commis- 
sion desperately  eager  to  stimulate  the 
search  for  new  gas  reserves,  even  this  regula- 
tion Is  in  a  parlous  state.)  In  comipetlng  with 
electricity  in  the  end-use  markets  they  thus 
have  greater  fiexibUlty  in  setting  prices,  in 
determining  where  to  take  profits  within 
their  Integrated  structure  and  In  engaging 
in  competitive  practices  such  as  promotional 
allowances  (for  example,  the  participation 
by  refiners  in  financing  heating  oil  promo- 
tion by  oil  distributors) .  Second,  as  suppliers 
of  sJl  the  fuels  used  for  electric  power  gen- 
eration, the  energy  companies  can  signifi- 
cantly influence  tbe  cost  of  fuel  to  their 
major  competitor.  | 

Tbe  development  of  the  energy  pompany 
thus  presages  fuel  markets  dominated  at  both 
the  supply  and  the  consumer  levelsl  by  firms 
Of  Immense  size  and  monopoly  pofrer.  His- 
torically, the  Issues  this  raises  have  been  the 
preserve  of  antitrust  policy,  with  a  record  of 
stem  enforcement  against  monopoly  power 
deliberately  being  created.  Yet  far  from  being 
confronted  by  the  limitations  on  market 
power — Indeed,  even  dissolution  and  divesti- 
ture— that  a  sound  competition  preserving 
antitrust  p<dlcy  might  be  expected  to  decree, 
the  energy  companies  have  been  able  to  grow 
apace,  free  of  the  regulation  that  governs 
their  utility  competitors  and  unimpeded  by 
the  strictures  of  antitrust  policy  to  which 
many  of  their  leas  powerful  competttors  have 
frequently  been  subjected.  The  Justice  De- 
partment has,  to  be  sure,  stated  ttakt  it  will 
scrutinize  carefully  any  future  mqves  by  a 
major  oil  company  into  the  other  ftiels,  and 
this  may  account  In  part  for  the  absence  of 
any  such  moves  by  the  majors  during  the 
past  year.  (Interestingly,  moves  by  email  in- 
dependent oil  companies  into  the  other  fuels 
have  continued,  although  not  in  Any  great 
number.)  j 

There  is  much  talk  these  days  about  the 
establishment  of  a  "National  Energy  FoUcy." 
presumably  In  the  hope  that  this  wlU  help 
resolve  the  many  problems  now  fadng  us  in 
the  field  of  energy.  One  of  the  problems  that 
clearly  needs  to  be  dealt  with  Is  tae  energy 
company.  It  would  be  Ironic  if  a  National 
Energy  Policy  were  formulated,  only  to  be 
confronted  with  a  national  energy  Industry. 
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XEROX  ACX:i3»TS  FOR  "MISS  JANE" 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKiNNEY 

or  CONNKCTICT7T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  televi- 
sion progruning  in  the  United  States  was 
once  characterized  as  a  "vast  wasteland" 
and  perhaps.  In  part,  that  Is  still  so. 
However,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  bouzs 
are  presented  which  are  nothing  less 
than  a  moving  experience.  The  recent 
CBS  presentation  of  "The  Autobiography 
of  Miss  Jane  Pitman"  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  those  Instances,  for  as  we  watched 
Miss  Cicely  Tyson  bring  us  through  t*ie 
life  of  "Miss  Jane."  we,  in  fact,  were 
watching  the  development  and  growth 
of  our  country. 

Rficently,  the  Ohio  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives commended  the  Xerox 
Corp.  for  its  sponsorship  of  this  award- 
winning  program.  In  my  view,  this  com- 
mendation was  wisely  motivated  and 
well  deserved 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Xerox 
corporate  headquarters  is  located  in  Con- 
necticut's Fourth  Congressional  District 
wfal(^  I  represent  and  accepting  the 
award  in  Ohio  was  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Xerox  President  Archie  B.  McCar- 
delL  I  believe  Mr.  McCardell's  remarks 
to  be  a  fitting  postscript  to  a  truly  re- 
markable presentation  and  that  they  be 
included  in  tiie  Record  at  this  point  so 
that  I  may  share  them  with  my 
colleagues: 

Xerox  Accepts  poe  "Miss  Jaice" 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  House,  ladles 
and  gentlemen:  As  president  of  Xerox  Cor- 
poration, I  accept  your  commendation  with 
pride  and  with  great  pleasiire. 

AU  such  honors,  when  examined  closely, 
prove  to  have  in  reality  many  givers  and 
many  recipients.  So  with  today's,  which  de- 
rives not  alone  from  this  distinguished  legis- 
lative body. 

I  choose  to  believe  that  it  comes,  as  well, 
from  the  memory  of  U.S.  Representative 
Joshua  Qlddings  of  Ohio,  who,  130  years  ago, 
publicly  declared  his  support  of  the  right  of 
slaves  to  escape  to  freedom.  For  this,  he  was 
censured  by  his  fellow  Congressmen. 

He  resigned  and  returned  home,  but  his 
Ohio  constituents  immediately  re-elected 
him  and  returned  him  to  Washington  for  an- 
other term. 

This  commendation  also  comes  from  Jane 
Lewis  of  New  Lebanon,  a  black  worker  on  tbe 
underground  railroad,  who  night  after  night 
rowed  fugitives  across  the  Ohio  River  to 
freedom. 

Also,  I  like  to  think  this  honor  comes  from 
Corporal  Brown  of  the  Ohio  Ouard — ^the 
trooper,  you  wUl  recall  from  the  program, 
who  gave  a  10-year-old  Jane  Pittman  her 
name — as  well  as  a  vision  and  a  pinpose. 

Young  Jane  was  never  able  to  walk  to  Cor- 
poral Brown's  Ohio,  but  her  attempt  to  do  so 
was  the  flrst  In  her  lifetime  of  heroic  jour- 
neys— ending  in  that  unforgettable  work  for 
the  dignity  of  a  simple  drink  of  water. 

If  your  commendation  has  many  givers,  it 
also  has  many  recipients.  Obviously,  there 
are  the  creative  artists,  especially  Ernest  J. 
Oalnes,  the  author  of  "The  Autobiography  of 
Miss  Jane  Pittman,"  and  that  great  actress. 
Cicely  Tyson.  There  are  all  those  who  won  the 
Emmy  Awards,  and  those  who  didn't. 

But  there  Is  another,  larger  group  you 
honor  today.  And  that  group  is  American 
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business.  Over  ttie  last  decade.  buBineas  bam 
come  under  increasing  attack  as  cxOA,  heart- 
less and  Irresponsible.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Xeittz  is  only  one  of 
the  thonsanris  of  American  immpnnlni  that 
is  determined  to  put  aaeaethlng  back  into 
the  society  that  has  given  them  so  much. 
Tills   determlnatlcm  takes  many  forms. 

One  form — the  Eponsorshlp  of  mlnd- 
stretchlng  television — ^has  always  been  very 
imp<H:tant  to  us  at  Xerox.  We  feel  it  helps 
to  reflect  our  own  traditi<m  of  woridwlde 
civic  and  social  responsibility.  As  you  know, 
television  has  enormous  impact  and  we  have 
been  blessed  with  great  visibility  through 
our  association  with  It.  But  this  is  only  the 
ttp  of  the  iceberg.  Quietly  and  without  fan- 
fare American  companies  have  initiated 
hundreds  of  programs  that  attest  to  their 
deep  sense  of  responsibility:  programs  such 
as  community  Involvement,  job  training, 
social  service  leaves,  aid  to  education,  en- 
vironmental protection — programs  of  the 
kind  to  be  foiuid  more  frequently  every  day 
throughout  American  business. 

The  realization  is  growing  everywhere,  I 
believe,  that  long-term  profits  and  lespon- 
Bible  dtizensblp  are  Inextricably  linked  to- 
gether. 

So  let  us  say,  then,  that  In  a  larger  sense, 
this  commendation  comes  from  an  Ohio 
with  a  fctng  and  honorable  tradition  of  hu- 
man freedom.  And  that  it  goes,  as  weU.  to 
a  business  community  whose  vision  extends 
to  the  human  community. 


HUD  ACT  OP   1974 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF   GEOHGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  the  House  has  acted  on  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974,  we  can  expect  a  difficult  and  pro- 
tracted House-Senate  conference.  The 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate housing  bills  are  legion,  reflecting 
fundamental  differences  in  a  Federal  ap- 
proach to  meeting  our  responsibilities  in 
providing  all  Americans  with  decent  and 
sanitary  housing.  Both  bills  have  vsdu- 
able  features,  so  the  task  which  now  faces 
the  conferees  is  one  wrought  with  great 
opportunity — the  opportunity  to  incor- 
porate the  best  of  each  approach  into  a 
truly  comprehensive  and  effective  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  our  people. 

It  is  this  hope  that  led  me  to  support 
passage  of  HJl.  15361,  despite  some  very 
serious  reservations  about  its  provisions. 
Indeed,  looking  at  tlie  House  bill,  one 
must  stop  and  ponder  just  what  direction 
we  are  taking  in  this  country  with  re- 
gard to  where  and  how  our  citizens  are 
going  to  live.  Unfortunately,  we  legis- 
lated yesterday  not  to  the  needs  of  this 
coimtry  and  its  citizens,  but  to  the  whims 
and  threats  of  the  executive  branch. 

Title  I  of  this  bill,  which  consolidates 
a  number  of  categorical  programs  Into 
a  single  block  grant  program  similar  to 
revenue  sharing,  will  effectively  cripple 
many  model  cities  programs.  Next  sum- 
mer, Atlanta  will  lose  almost  one-third 
of  the  Federal  funds  It  now  receives  to 
carry  out  the  many  vital  functions  of 
this  valuable  program.  That  can  only  be 
characterized  as  punitive,  and  Atlanta 
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is  being  punished  for  having  shown  the 
initiative  and  energy  to  imdertake  im- 
portant community  devek«>ment  efforts 
several  years  ago.  The  model  cities  pro- 
grams were  never  tntended  to  operate  for 
5  years  and  then  abruptly  terminate,  but 
were  seen  as  a  means  to  generate  per- 
manent community  development  pro- 
grams and  secure  permanent  funding 
sources  for  the  valuable  efforts  begun 
with  model  cities  funds.  Instead,  most 
model  cities  programs  have  been  short- 
funded  these  past  2  years,  and  now  this 
measure  seeks  to  penalise  the  commu- 
nities which  have  made  great  progress. 
The  Senate  bill,  S.  3066,  does  not  con- 
tain this  punitive  and  excluskmary  pro- 
vision, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
conference  committee  to  inoorporate  the 
Senate  "hold  harmless"  provisions  on 
model  cities  programs. 

Title  n  of  tbe  House  bill,  while  ccki- 
solidating  all  existing  housing  subsidy 
programs  Into  a  single  program,  virtually 
eliminates  the  section  235  and  236  pro- 
grams which  have  been  so  successful 
over  the  years.  The  new  housing  assist- 
ance provisions  in  this  bill  fall  far  short 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  poor  people  who 
have  been  priced  out  of  the  private  hous- 
ing market.  What  is  this  Congress  telling 
the  12.2  million  families  in  this  country 
who  are  eligible  for  subsidized  housing, 
whose  annual  incomes  are  less  than 
$4,000  but  for  whom  no  subsidized  hous- 
ing is  available? 

Moreover,  if  we  are  going  to  move  to 
this  administration's  "new  federalism" 
appro£u:h  in  meeting  our  housing  respon- 
sibilities, we  must  provide  for  more  con- 
struction and  greater  operating  subsidies 
than  this  House-passed  bill  envisages. 
While  some  inequities  and  omissions 
were  corrected  by  amendment,  and  while 
there  is  promise  of  reviving  a  Federal 
housing  commitment  which  had  been 
virtually  ruined  by  this  administration's 
moratorium  for  18  months,  H.R.  15361 
will  not  meaningfully  affect  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  unhoused  uiiian  poor  in 
this  country. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  conferees  wHl 
seize  tlie  WDportimity  to  work  out  a  much 
better  measure  and  return  to  this  Cham- 
ber with  a  Federal  housing  program 
which  is  decent  and  meaningful. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

or  noncA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridat,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  6, 
I  was  necessarily  absent  for  the  votes  on 
l^e  deepwater  ports  legislation,  as  I  had 
a  previous  commitment  to  be  in  lifiami 
for  a  meeting  to  help  arrange  for  the 
bringing  of  some  exhibits  from  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Museum  to  'M'ia"i« 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  Eckhardt  amendment  to 
include  provisions  for  no-fault  liability 
for  oil  spills  in  favor  of  the  SalUvan 
substitute  bill,  and  for  final  jtassage  of 
the  legislation. 
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EL  SOL  SHINES  IN  TEXAS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 


or   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  great  success  stories  In  Texas 
has  been  the  growth  and  development 
of  El  Sol  newspaper.  It  reflects  the  drive 
and  determination  of  J.  C.  and  Sara 
Gutierrez,  who  publish  it. 

This  Spanish  weekly  has  grown  in  8 
years  to  a  circulation  of  100,000.  It  has 
been  a  great  progressive  influence  for 
all  of  our  neighbors  of  Mexican-Amer- 
ican heritage. 

El  Sol  is  dynamic  and  speaks  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  Gutierrez,  who  works  20 
hours  a  day.  Hard  work,  sincerity  and 
strong  news  stories  have  built  a  solid 
following.  Texas  salutes  El  Sol  and  the 
Gutierrez',  who  brought  the  message  to 
Texas. 

In  the  June  16th  Dallas  Morning  News 
there  was  an  excellent  article  by  Doug 
Domeier  on  El  Sol.  Will  you  Join  in  shar- 
ing my  pride  in  this  great  and  successful 
newspaper  as  you  read  some  of  the  news 
comments: 

When  Jeatu  Gutierrez  and  hU  wife  Sara 
arrived  In  DaUas  in  1966,  they  knew  almost 
nothing  about  the  city  but  soon  learned 
there  was  no  Spanlsh>language  newspaper 
here. 

Quitting  Jobs  in  a  Mexican  restaurant, 
they  went  to  work  in  an  office  with  one  desk 
and  three  chairs. 

With  energy  and  approximately  $3,000  in 
savings,  they  produced  2,000  8-page  copies 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  weekly  El  Sol  de 
Texas  (The  Texas  Sun),  all  in  Spanish. 

But  Spanish-speaking  people  failed  to  buy 
the  paper  in  large  numbers  and  Outlerrez 
was  out  of  money. 

Braced  for  chilly  November  weather,  and 
•ccompanled  by  his  chief  writer  and  city 
editor,  O.  L.  Duarte,  Gutierrez  and  his  wife 
stood  with  newspapers  outside  three  large 
Catholic  churches. 

As  Spanish-speaking  people  entered  and 
left  for  Mass,  "We  sold  himdreds,"  Gutier- 
rez recalled  in  an  interview.  Money  went  to 
buy  food  "becaxise  everything  had  gone  to 
the  paper." 

Gutierrez  Is  no  longer  confined  to  one 
room. 

On  a  short,  quiet  street  In  Oak  Cliff,  Jvist 
below  the  Trinity  River  levee.  El  Sol  de 
Texas  recently  moved  Into  a  roomy  1 -story 
plant  (under  a  $450,000  expansion  program) . 
Because  "it  was  too  small,  nobody  wanted 
to  print  it,"  Gutierrez  said  of  the  paper  In 
Its  earlier  years.  He  also  claimed:  "I  never 
borrowed  money  from  anybody"  and  never 
failed  to  meet  a  deadline. 

His  wife,  who  formerly  was  a  reporter  In 
Buenos  Aires,  works  on  layout  and  Duarte 
covers  large  Dallas  stories. 

But  they  no  longer  have  to  "do  every- 
thing." Sixteen  employees  publish  El  Sol 
(at  1802  Spann),  and  there  are  correspond- 
ents in  Houston,  San  Antonio  and  Waco. 

Sold  at  a  quarter  a  copy,  the  state  weekly 
has  Just  Jumped  from  a  circulation  of  42,000 
to  100,000,  thanks  to  new  offset  presses  capa- 
ble of  taming  out  20,000  papers  an  hour. 
The  paper  reportedly  sells  best  in  Houston 
and  San  Antonio. 

Now  46  years  old  and  a  native  of  Mexico, 
Gutierrez  obviously   finds   it  easy   to  smile 
these  days. 
El  Sol  follows  an  overall  policy  of  general 
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news  m  Spanish,  with  generousi  use  of  pic- 
tures and  occasional  Page  1  crusades  on  so- 
cial Issues. 

News  briefs  are  from  such  cl^  as  Saigon 
and  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  lljuana,  and 
there  are  separate  features  for  balletlns  from 
Mexico  and  Latin  America.  Pictures  In  the 
May  31,  1974,  Issue  came  from  isuch  points 
as  Belfast,  Damascus,  the  Gotin  Heights, 
Hong  Kong,  New  York  and  Lonckn  (Gutier- 
rez uses  Spanish-language  United  Press  In- 
ternational wire  and  UPI  telephptos) . 

Formerly  breaking  even,  El  Sol  started 
earning  profits  three  years  agi),  Guiterrez 
reported.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  a  list  of 
10,000  subscribers  have  English  last  names. 
Duarte  noted  that  people  sonjetimes  write 
letters  looking  for  bilingual  stcretaries  or 
other  help,  thinking  the  letters)  wlU  be  run 
free.  "Where  they  get  the  idea  vwe  don't  need 
money  to  exist,  I  don't  know,"  He  said. 

The  tone  of  El  Sol  stories  lb  sometimes 
emotional  on  events  which  have  had  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  the  Spanish-speaking 
community. 

"How  much  is  a  Mexican-Aii  lerlcan's  life 
worth  in  DaUas?"  began  the  Jaly  27,  1973, 
lead  story  after  the  Santos  Rodi  iguez  shoot- 
ing. 

But  Rene  Martinez,  a  Mexla  in-American 
community  relations  worker,  noted  that 
non-Latin  people  do  not  un4erstand  the 
emotional  quality  of  Latin  papers.  "Our 
community  is  emotional,"  he  s^ld. 

Asked  to  appraise  El  Sol  Martinez  said  the 
paper  Is  diversified,  has  expanded  "with 
sophistication"  and  makes  thi  community 
aware  of  key  Issues.  "The  maii  has  done  a 
tremendous  Job,"  he  said  of  Gi 
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ierrez. 


ERVIN,  RODINO  ET  AL. :  H4)W  ABOXTT 
IT? 


ATIVES 


HON.  JOHN  M. 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES: 

Friday,  June  21,  1 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  SpeakerJ  I  noticed  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Chrlstisui  Sfcience  Mon- 
itor an  editorial  comment  by  Roscoe 
Drummond  on  Secretary  o|  State  Kis- 
singer's Salzburg  press  conference  on  se- 
curity wiretap  leaks  and  liukuendos. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  both 
Mr.  Kissinger  and  Mr.  Drummond.  If  we 
are  to  expose  and  punish  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  crimes  of  Watergate,  we  must 
first  put  a  stop  to  all  these  illegal  leaks 
and  faceless  rumors.  Evldeiice  is  what 
counts  in  a  court  of  law,  not  rumors.  All 
men  are  innocent  until  proven  guilty 
through  proof,  and  that  ncludes  the 
President  and  the  Secretar; '  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  llhe  to  Include 
into  the  Record  a  copy  ol  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  "Point  of  View."  It  follows: 
[Prom  the  Christian  Scleno  (  Monitor] 
PoiKT  OF  View — Eevdt,  Ron  no  Et  Al.  : 
How  About  It? 
(By  Roscoe  Drummc  nd) 
Washingtok. — There   Is   a     ar   more   Im- 
portant issue  In  the  Henry  B  isslnger  affair 
than  whether  he  understated   lis  role  in  the 
security  wiretaps. 

The  crucial  issue  is  the  face  less,  improper, 
unethical,  unfair,  and  sometir  les  Illegal  tac- 
tic of  accusing  the  Secretary  o  '  State  by  leak 
and  innuendo. 

Pormer  Watergate  prosecultor  Archibald 
Cox  brands  this  as  the  same  tactic  used  by 


"Should  not  the  same  objectlons|  be  raised 
when  the  staff  or  possibly  some  member  of 
the  Ervln  conmilttee  leaks  the  result  of  in- 
complete investigation,  gives  out  accusatory 
Interferences  it  draws  from  secret  testimony, 
and  even  releases  proposed  findings  of 
guUt  .  .  .?" 

The  answer  is  yes,  but  they  are  being  pur- 
posefully and  piously  overlooked  I  by  most. 
And  worse,  nothing  Is  being  done  {to  stop  It. 
House  Judiciary  Committee  chairman  Peter 
Rodino  Jr.  "deplores"  the  leaks  i  and  says 
that  the  committee  wlU  lose  "public  confi- 
dence in  its  work"  unless  It  protects  the 
"confidentiality  of  sensitive  materials." 

But  at  this  VTrlting  the  committee  has  not 
and  is  not  protecting  against  such  ^urpyosef  ul 
leaks.  And  worse,  shows  no  slgn^  of  doing 
anything  about  them.  I 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  condemns  what  is 
happening  as  "acts  of  treason,"  but, he  does 
no  more  than  hope  somebody  else  wiU  do 
something  about  them.  | 

Nothing  yet  Is  being  done  to  atop  them. 
No  wonder  Secretary  Kissinger  ^  speaking 
out.  I  reject  the  theory  that  if  he  weren't 
so  tired  and  distraught  he  woulq  not  have 
said  what  he  did  in  his  Salzburg  ^ress  con- 
ference. I 

He  knew  what  he  was  saying  anp  be  knew 
that  the  same  FBI  documents  on'  the  wire- 
taps, summaries  of  which  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  had  examined  and  dis- 
cussed with  him  before  voting  overwhelm- 
ingly for  his  confirmation,  had  bean  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  House  Judiciary  dommittee, 
whereupon  there  was  a  rush  to  leftk  the  ac- 
cusatory parts.  I 

Dr.  Kissinger  knew  what  he  wasldoing  and 
it  was  about  time  for  somebody  with  prestige 
and  authority  who  was  a  target  of  the  tactic 
of  leak  and  Innuendo  openly  to  confront  his 
accusers  and  their  accusations. 

"Simple  fairness,"  he  said  (and  If  he  was 
indignant  there  is  power  in  righteous  indig- 
nation), "requires  that  either  t^ere  be  an 
exoneration  or  there  be  a  public  accounting 
of  those  who  engage  In  this  defamation  of 
character.  .  .  .  Those  who  leak  documents 
should  step  forward  and  explain  what  they 
are  doing  and  why  they  are  doing  It." 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  will. 
Needed  exposure  is  not  getting  support  In  the 
media  which,  though  many  spoke  Out  bravely 
against  McCarthylsm,  are  today  mostly  silent 
about  its  repetition  \inder  another  guise. 

If  chairman  Ervln  expects  to  rfestore  con- 
fidence In  the  Watergate  invesilgatlon,  If 
chairman  Rodino  expects  to  retainl  confidence 
in  his  operation,  if  Congress  expects  to  com- 
mand confidence  in  its  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, then  these  gentlemen  and  the  whole 
Congress  must  do  something  mote  than  de- 
plore resort  to  the  tactic  of  leik  and  In- 
nuendo by  their  own  members  and  their 
staffs. 
A    full-scale    congressional    Inlvestlgation, 


Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  In  the 


with  quiet  but  devastating  lo(  Ic : 


'60 's  and  asks 


fairly  and  competently  manned,  is  the  first 
step.  It  ought  to  be  forthcomibg  without 
delay. 

There  Is  plenty  to  Investigate. 

The  Senate  Watergate  committee  has  per- 
mitted the  acciisatory  results  of  incomplete 
Investigations  to  be  made  public-  -and  noth- 
ing was  done  about  it. 

The  House  Judiciary  Commlttfie  has  dona 
the  same  thing,  the  latest  in  a  long  series 
being  the  attacks  on  Dr.  Klsilnger.  Ard 
nothing  was  done  about  It  but  « leplore  it. 

Justice    Department    prosecutors    leakel 
partial  evidence  against  Vice-President  Ag 
new  before  he  had  been  accused-f— and  noth 
ing  was  done  about  It. 

The  secret  proceedings  of  thi  Watergate 
grand  Jury  were  Illegally  leaked  and  illegal- 
ly published — and  nothing  was  (done  about 
It. 

The  crimes  of  Watergate  have  Polluted  our 
jwlitlcal  system  and  they  must  be  exposed 
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and  ptinlshed.  That  Is  now  taking  place.  But 
something  else  is  taking  place  at  the  same 
time.  Offenses  are  being  committed  in  the 
uaoie  of  exposing  the  offenses  of  Watergate. 

"niey,  too,  must  be  exposed  and  punished 
and  this  Is  why  Secretary  Kissinger  has  done 
the  right  thtog  at  the  right  time  to  alert 
the  nation  to  tlils  new-style  McCarthy buu. 

Which  members  of  Congraes  wlU  be  first 
to  call  for  the  crucially  needed  oongresskmal 
investigation?  Senator  Ervln?  HepresentAtive 
Rodino?  How  about  It? 


DISSENTING  VIEWS  OP  COMMIS- 
SIONER O'NEAL  IN  EX  PARTE 
305 — NAITONWIDE  INCREASE  OP 
10  PERCENT  IN  FREIGHT  RATES 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  dissenting  views 
of  Commissioner  A.  Daniel  O'Neal  op- 
posing the  nationwide  10  percent  rate 
Increase  granted  to  the  raUroads.  The 
Commission  voted  8-2  to  permit  the  rate 
increase,  but  to  require  that  the  rail- 
roads improve  service  by  spending  the 
increased  revenues  on  capital  improve- 
ments, deferred  maintenance  and  for 
increased  costs  of  fuel  and  supplies.  Due 
to  some  Quirk  of  ICC  procedure,  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  was  able  to 
state  its  reasons  for  granting  the  increase 
in  the  body  of  the  order,  but  the  dis- 
senting views  of  Commissioner  O'Neal 
were  not  published.  It  is  ironic  that  a 
regulatory  system  which  is  based  on  a 
system  of  published  rates  and  tariffs 
somehow  does  not  permit  the  publication 
of  the  comments  of  a  dissenting  mem- 
ber of  the  rate-making  agency.  While  I 
do  not  agree  with  all  that  Commissioner 
O'Neal  has  to  say,  he  raises  some  cogent 
questions  about  the  majority  decision, 
and  I  think  his  views  should  be  widely 
available. 

The  Commission  is  right  to  place  em- 
phasis on  the  need  for  railroads  to  In- 
vest in  their  fixed  plant  to  cure  deferred 
maintenance,  but  I  share  Commissioner 
O'Neal's  views  as  to  whether  the  report- 
ing requirements  of  the  Commission 
order  will  be  effective  in  accomplishing 
this  end. 

I  continue  to  be  concerned  about  the 
tendency  toward  flat  across-the-board 
percentage  freight  rate  Increjises  for 
railroads.  Flat  percentage  increases  tend 
to  reduce  competition  between  the  modes 
and  these  nationwide  percentage  In- 
creases have  a  zauch  greater  dollar  cost 
for  the  shipper  on  the  long  hauls  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  tend  to  dis- 
tort existing  port  relationships  even  fur- 
ther. They  overlook  the  fact  that  while 
some  railroads  and  some  areas  of  the 
country  may  need  sharp  rate  Increases, 
others  may  not.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  be  able  to  change  the  regulatory 
system  so  that  railroads  will  return  to 
setting  rates  on  individual  commodities 
rather  than  using  across-the-board  per- 
centage Increftses. 

The  present  regulatory  structure  may 
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prevent  railroads  from  fine  tuning  their 
price  structure  or  it  may  be  reluctance  by 
railroad  management  to  do  what  they 
are  already  allowed  to  do.  I  am  hopeful 
that  In  acting  on  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Act  CB.Jt.  5385)  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Transportation  Subcommittee 
in  the  Ccanmittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  we  will  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a  regulatory  system  which  will  per- 
mit needed  price  flexibility  while  pre- 
venting predatory  or  anti-competitive 
actions. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  Commission- 
er O'Neal's  dissenting  views. 
ViBws    or    CoMMiaamnpt    CNeal    obt    Ex 

Paktx   Mo.   SOS — Natkmtwibe   Isckeask  or 

10  PmcBirr  ur  FkEHKX  Bates  amb  CHimere. 

1974 

The  June  3  order  In  effect  anows  tbe 
railroads  to  take  the  lull  ten  percent  sur- 
charge which  they  seek,  despite  the  fact 
that  out  own  staff  analysis  IndicAtes  that 
no  more  than  three  percent  is  Justified  on 
the  basis  of  increases  Ui  costs  since  the  Com- 
mtaeion  authorized  the  latest  general  rate 
Inereaae  of  lour  percent  on  an  Interim  basis. 

By  August  19  we  are  pequtrtag  the  rail- 
roads to  provide  an  "estimate"  of  the  cost  of 
deferred  plant  and  equipment  maintenance. 
This  data  requirement  Is  quite  loose.  Only 
an  estimate  is  required,  and  what  eonstltutes 
"deferred"  maintenance  Is  neither  clearly 
defined  nor  eabject  to  exact  measurement. 
Most  railroeids  have  an  optimum  goal  of  a 
high  level  of  maintenance  of  their  facilities, 
although  In  fact  they  may  be  able  to  operate 
efficiently  at  a  level  of  maintenance  far  abort 
of  that.  The  gap  between  preeent  malnte- 
nanoe  performance  and  whatever  level  of 
malntenanoe  the  carrier  wlsbee  to  posit  can 
be  used  to  define  the  area  of  "deCNied" 
maintenance,  and  thU  area  may  be  arbl- 
trarUy  expanded  or  contracted  dependlzig 
on  the  level  of  malntenanoe  the  carrier 
assigns  Iteelf  as  a  goel.  Thtu  the  "ooet" 
attributed  to  deferred  maintenance  can  be 
varied  almost  at  will. 

No  evidence  Is  required  by  tbe  Commission 
as  to  the  second  mejor  non-oost  related 
Justification  behind  the  ten  percent  Increase, 
tbe  need  to  attract  capital. 

Hie  Commission's  eoonocnlstB  are  ol  tbe 
view  that  there  are  several  railroads  flnan- 
claUy  able  to  make  capital  expenditures  and 
capable  of  raising  funds  In  tbe  private 
capital  market.  Tbe  problem  Is  aoeeataated 
because  of  the  financial  plight  of  certain 
marginal  and  bankrapt  roads.  Tet  tbe 
fiTMairlal  data  irtilch  they  believe  should  be 
produced  regarding  the  need  and  abUlty  of 
the  various  raUroads  to  attract  capital  is 
not  required  by  tbe  June  8  order. 

With  reference  to  this  increase  the  Com- 
mission's own  staff  experts  believe  tbe  Com- 
mlflilon  should  require  eacb  railroad  to 
provide  a  detailed  explanation  of  revenue 
need  and  a  plan  lor  applying  revenues  de- 
rived from  rate  increases  based  on  tbat 
need  before  authorizing  additional  IncrsaMa. 

The  June  3  order  puts  the  cart  before  tbe 
borse.  It  authorizes  the  Increases  and  re- 
quires evidence  later.  Tbe  level  of  data 
required  is  not  as  detailed  or  extensive  as  it 
should  be.  Hie  raUroads  dK>uld  be  required 
to  justify  increases  before  they  get  tbem^  not 
afterward.  Vague,  general  allegations  as  to 
need  for  additional  revenue  do  not  con- 
stitute adequate  justification. 

The  June  3  order  does  provide  a  sanction 
for  carriers  who  take  tbe  Increase  and  do  not 
apply  It  for  tbe  purpose  for  whlcb  It  was 
granted.  Buch  Increases  may  be  canceled  and 
refunds  may  be  ordered.  However,  given  the 
Interrelated  nature  of  an  ex  parte  general 
rate  Increase,  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
cancel  part  of  the  Increase  once  granted. 
Therefore  the  sanction  appears  to  be  un- 
wieldy and  potentially  imwoikable.  The  re- 
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suit  is  that  what  teeth  appear  to  exist  In  the 
order  may  prove  to  be  false. 

The  order  provides  a  compliance  monitor- 
ing device  by  providing  that  tbe  revenues 
generated  by  tbe  increases  should  be  ex- 
pended lor  deferred  capittal  Improvements 
and  maintenance  of  plant  and  equlpzoent, 
and  requires  that  records  be  kept.  However, 
no  provision  Is  made  to  aseure  that  other 
revenues  now  l>elng  expended  or  projected  for 
maintenance  and  capital  improvements  wlU 
not  be  diverted  to  other  spending.  If  a  net 
Increase  In  expenditures  for  the  designated 
purpose  does  not  result,  all  the  reporting 
and  compliance  machinery  are  a  waste  of 
everyone's  time  and  energy. 

In  addition,  the  rallroeds  did  not  comply 
with  a  number  of  the  requirements  laid 
down  in  prior  general  Increase  prooeedlugs. 
They  did  not  show  how  much  of  prior  au- 
thorized Increases  they  have  actnaUy  taken, 
as  required  by  Hie  Commission  In  Ex  Parte 
No.  292.  They  only  partially  compiled  with 
the  Interim  guidelines  set  forth  In  Ex  Parte 
No.  2B1,  for  the  submission  of  cost  and  reve- 
nue data.  And  they  did  not  provide  detailed 
background  material  and  work  papers  In  this 
proceeding. 

I  would  have  approved  a  2  percent  Interim 
increase  and  would  have  required  the  rail- 
roads to  submit  detailed  plans  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  receiving  any  increases  above  2 
percent.  We  would  thereby  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  tbls  opportunity  to  foster  giant 
strides  toward  Improved  ran  service.  The 
order  I  would  have  approved  wotild  hopefully 
be  self -executing  in  nature,  and  assigned  to 
make  achievement  of  tbe  goal  of  improved 
service  more  certain. 

Since  1967  the  Commission  has  allowed  rail 
across-the-board  increases  totalling  more 
than  60  percent  (excluding  such  special  In- 
creases as  those  for  mechanical  protection 
service  and  the  10%  grain  increase  autbor- 
laed  this  year) .  In  eacb  of  tboae  eeses  tbe 
Commlwdon  bas  admonished  tbe  emnteu  to 
boprore  aenloe.  Howefer,  tbe  canisr's  serv- 
iee  reports  to  tbe  Commlsrtrm  have  been 
practically  useless  and,  not  surprisingly,  rail 
service  has  gone  steadily  downhill.  Tbe  time 
to  begin  changing  tbe  picture  is  now.  We 
caxmot  exi>ect  cairrter  compUanee  with  any 
ol  our  admonitions  without  developing  tbe 
necessary  Incentives  or  tashinntTig  effective 
sanctions. 


THE  34TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FORCI- 
SL£  INCORPORA'nON  OF  BALTIC 
STATES  INTO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OP   mCHIGAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVEB 
Friday.  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  indeed 
f^jpropriate  to  note  that  on  the  15th  of 
this  month,  there  occurred  the  Z4tb. 
anniversary  of  the  forcible  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  Into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

What  is  even  more  Important  to  note 
today,  with  President  Nizon  preparing 
to  depart  for  Moscow,  Is  that  the  United 
States  and  other  nations,  such  as  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
the  Vatican,  do  not  recognize  this  forci- 
ble incorporation  of  the  Baltic  nations 
Into  the  Soviet  Union.  This  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  In  support  of  this  policy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Af- 
fairs, Walter  J.  Stoeasel.  in  a  iettw 
dated  May  18,  1973,  to  the  leader*  of  a 
Latvian  organization,  wrote: 
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Although  the  Conference  ((n  Helsinki) 
may  reaffirm  the  generally  accepted  principle 
that  frontiers  shoulc:  not  be  changed  by 
force,  we  do  not  foresee  any  agreement 
which  would  alter  our  policy  of  not  recog- 
nizing the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  the  T7S8R. 

We  should,  in  my  view  reafflrm  that 
position  with  the  USSR.  In  fact,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  forget  it  at  any 
time. 

The  history  of  this  aggression  should 
not  be  lost  or  obscured.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Communist  Aggression  and  the  forcible 
Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into 
the  U.S.S.R.  put  the  matter  as  follows: 

I.  The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  and  con- 
clusive that  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
were  forcibly  occupied  and  illegally  annexed 
by  the  USSR.  Any  claims  by  the  USSR  that 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  parliaments  peti- 
tioning for  recognition  as  a  Soviet  Republic 
were  legal,  are  false  and  without  foundation 
in  fact. 


CAPITAl.  GAINS  TAX  REFORM 
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June  21, 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21,  197 i 


Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  in  this  Congress 
on  the  need  for  tax  reform.  One  of  the 
major  areas  in  which  we  need  reform  is 
a  liberalization  of  the  tax  laws  on  long- 
term  capital  gains  in  order  to  encourage 
investment  in  the  stock  market.  If  our 
economy  is  going  to  grow  and  prosper, 
we  need  to  raise  the  necessary  capital 
for  Investment  and  expansion. 

I  have  introduced  HJl.  14467  and  HJR. 
15016 — with  cosponsors — ^to  provide  that 
investors  could  exclude  the  first  $1,000 
of  their  income  each  year  from  the  sale 
of  securities.  This  measure  is  designed  to 
encourage  small  investors  to  enter  or  re- 
enter the  stock  market  to  provide  the 
necessary  equity  capital  for  our  Indus- 
tries. This  Small  Investors  Act  would  be 
an  important  step  in  that  direction. 

The  essential  need  for  new  capital  for 
our  industries  was  very  effectively  made 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  June  3,  1974. 1  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

CAPftAL  Gains  Tax  Rxtobm 
American  Industry  will  need  about  $1.4 
trUllon  In  new  capital  by  1980  and  »4  trUUon 
by  1986  to  finance  Industrial  expansion, 
create  new  Jobs,  and  meet  future  energy 
needs  from  new  sources. 

Unless  the  U.  S.  tax  laws — particularly  the 
tax  on  long  term  capital  gains — are  liberal- 
ized to  encourage  investments,  the  nation 
could  fall  short  of  its  capital  requirements. 
The  penalty  for  this  failure  would  be  a  lower 
standard  of  living  for  all  Americans. 

Capital  gains  taxes  are  paid  on  the  In- 
crease In  the  value  of  an  asset,  such  as  stock 
or  real  estate,  between  the  time  It  Is  pur- 
chased and  when  it  Is  sold.  At  the  present 
time,  short  term  capital  gains — on  Invest- 
ments held  for  six  months  or  less — are  taxed 
at  the  same  rate  as  ordinary  income.  Long 
term  gains,  those  held  more  than  six  months, 
are  taxed  at  half  the  ordinary  rate  up  to  a 
maximum  of  36  per  cent. 

Investment  capital  traditionally  has  come 
from  the  savings  that  Individuals  Invest  In 


American  business  by  buying  sectirities.  Be- 
cause of  low  stock  prices,  unstable  economic 
conditions,  government  crises,  and  high  yields 
on  savmgs  and  other  fixed-Income  Invest- 
ments, Investors — large  or  small-^are  staying 
out  of  the  stock  market,  and  corporations  are 
finding  It  difficult  to  raise  the  money  they 
need.  I 

The  Securities  Industry  Assoclitlon,  made 
up  of  Investment  bankers  and  st^ck  brokers, 
cites  what  It  terms  a  "capital  draught."  The 
number  of  new  stock  Issues  hes  dropped 
from  1,460  m  1972  to  440  last  yeai.  The  num- 
ber of  new  bond  Issues  slipped  from  470  to 
248  In  the  same  period.  I 

Moreover,  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
In  capital  are  "locked  In"  betause  stock 
holders  are  reluctant  to  seU  the|n  and  thus 
become  liable  for  the  capital  gates  tax.  The 
Treasury  Department  believes  that  between 
$233  and  $558  billion  In  long  t^rm  Invest- 
ments are  thus  Immobilized.  This,  In  turn, 
reduces  federal  revenue  because  investors 
would  rather  hold  onto  their  se<airltle8  than 
face  a  tax  that  could  amount  td  more  than 
one-third  of  their  profit. 

There  have  been  a  number  ofjsuggestlons 
for  liberalizing  the  capital  galAs  tax.  One 
has  caught  the  attention  of  soqie  members 
of  Congress  and  Is  being  pushed  by  Chairman 
WUbiu:  Mills  of  the  House  Waya  and  Means 
Committee.  It  calls  for  a  sliding  scale:  The 
longer  an  investment  was  helA  the  lower 
the  tax  rate  would  be.  [ 

Mr.  Mills  has  offered  no  speflflc  figures. 
The  Securities  Industry  Association,  however, 
has  suggested  a  scale  ranging  ftom  100  per 
cent  when  assets  had  been  held  for  three 
months  to  10  per  cent  for  assets  ^eld  20  years 
or  more. 

S.I.A.  estimates  that  for  every;  billion  dol- 
lars in  securities  unlocked  by  the  sliding 
scale,  the  treasury  woiild  realize  »200  million 
In  additional  tax  revenues.  More  importemt, 
however,  the  lower  tax  rates  w0uld  encour- 
age Investors  to  shift  their  asset$,  thus  mak- 
ing money  available  to  new  indmstrles. 

Inflation  has  made  the  present  capital 
gains  tax  confiscatory.  It  devoured  27  per 
cent  of  any  profit  acquired  ovei  a  period  of 
10  years  and  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  profit 
earned  on  an  Investment  held  Cor  25  years. 
Add  the  tax  and  there  is  verr  little  left. 
Many  family  businesses  have  to  >e  sold  when 
the  owner  dies  merely  to  pay  the  capital 
gains  tax. 

Some  self-styled  reformers  w(  uld  do  away 
with  the  capital  gains  tax  entt  ely,  and  tax 
investment  profits  at  the  higher  rate  ap- 
plied to  ordinary  Income.  This,  ijhey  contend, 
would  enable  government  to  re<^stribute  the 
nation's  wealth  from  the  haves  to  the  have- 
nots. 

This  Is  the  sort  of  nonsense  jthat  appeals 
to  economic  Illiterates.  Such  It  tax  would 
destroy  any  incentive  to  investl  risk  capital. 
It  would  Invite  Industrial  stagnation,  Jeopar 
dlze  our  standard  of  living,  afd  Inevitably 
lead  toward  socialism. 

The  slidlng-scale  proposal  fo: 
Is  the  most  promising  we've 
like  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Mills  to 
taxation  the   first   $10,000   in 
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resumed  its  warplane  raids  on  tuerrilla 
hideouts  in  Lebanon.  T 

If  we  are  to  ever  have  a  viable,  working 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  we  must  have 
the  cooperation  of  all  parties  involved. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
Kissinger  and  President  Nixon  in  laying 
groundwork  for  a  lasting  peaceful  set- 
tlement. The  Mideast  trip  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  unprecedented  and  solidified 
the  desire  of  this  country  for  beace. 

However,  we  do  not  appear  to  be  get- 
ting through  to  the  Israelis.  After  top 
level  talks  with  the  President  land  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Israelis  resumed 
the  bombing,  using  American  made  sup- 
plies. It  appears  that  the  onlyl  way  to 
stop  the  bombing  is  to  stop  the  l^ombs. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  possible, 
in  fact  It  is  near,  but  the  Israeli  must 
also  be  willing  to  live  in  peace  with  its 
neighbors.  Continued  bombing  i^  not  the 
answer. 


DEDICATION  OF  VETERANS' 
ISTRATION  OUTPATIENT 
IN  EL  PASO,  TEX. 


ADMIN- 
CLINIC 


WHI 


capital  gains 
n.  We  also 
ixempt  from 
capital    gtdns 


earned  over  a  taxpayer's  llfetHne.  This,  we 
believe,  would  encourage  Idwer  income 
groups  such  as  wage  earners  1o  participate 
In  the  free  enterprise  system  and  help  pro- 
vide the  capital  that  wUl  be  i^eeded  In  the 
years  ahead. 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDL  3  EAST? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNrSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Friday.  June  21 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker 


Force 


of  President  Nixon's  Air 
not  yet  cooled,  by  the  tim( 
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the  motors 
One  had 
Israel  had 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  STIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  project 
my  ofiBce  has  worked  on  diligently  for 
the  psist  several  years  became  a  reality 
on  June  14  as  a  Veterans'  Administration 
outpatient  clinic  was  dedicat^  In  El 
Paso  to  serve  the  medical  needs  of  some 
80,000  veterans  resident  in  far  west 
Texas,  southern  New  Mexico,  and  north- 
ern Mexico.  We  are  proud  of  this  new 
facility  to  serve  the  veterans  of  lour  area, 
and  we  are  thankful  to  the  Vete>-ans'  Ad- 
ministration for  recognizing  dur  needs 
and  providing  us  with  the  clinid.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  submit  for  the  Ricord  the 
remarks  made  at  the  dedication  cere- 
mony by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Riudebush, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs for  the  Veterans'  Administration: 

Speech   or  Richard  L.   Rotjdebtjsh,   Deputy 
Administrator  or  Veterans  ArrAiRs 

It  Is  always  a  pleasant  and  slginficant  oc- 
casion when  the  Veterans  Administration 
opens  a  new  facility  .  .  .  and  I  ain  honored 
to  be  a  participant  in  this  dedication. 

In  activating  this  clinic  we  afaim  the  de- 
votion the  American  people  feel]  for  those 
who  stood  In  their  nation's  defense^, 

We  reassert  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  provide  as  needed  for  these  past 
defenders. 

And  we  reemphaslze  the  determination  of 
the  people's  government  to  carry  cut  this  de- 
sire to  the  fullest  measure  possible 

Today  we  take  steps  toward  providing  bet- 
ter and  more  convenient  medical  care  In  the 
El  Paso  area,  an  area  that  has  a  population 
of  some  80,000  veterans. 

These  are  men  and  women  wbo  live  in 
two  states  and  two  nations,  who  are  resi- 
dents of  fourteen  coxintles  In  Texi  is  and  New 
Mexico  and  of  Juarez  and  your  relghborlng 
areas  to  the  south. 

They  are  men  and  women  to  whom  the 
right  to  care  has  long  been  compi  omlsed  be- 
cause of  their  place  of  residence  and  a  lack 
of  faculties. 

In  recent  years  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion has  made  great  progress  Ini  improving 
the  ways  It  delivers  health  care.  \ie  have  de- 
veloped medical  regions  that  asioclate  our 
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hospitals  In  such  a  way  as  to  give  all  re- 
gions access  to  the  best  and  most  sophisti- 
cated treatment. 

We  have  expanded  our  working  arrange- 
ments with  medical  schools  so  that  we  bene- 
fit from  their  expertise  and  their  excellent 
personnel. 

And  we  have  Increased,  Improved  and  up- 
graded the  importance  of  outpatient  treat- 
ment so  that  veterans  are  not  Inconvenienced 
by  hospitalization  when  It  can  be  avoided. 

The  opening  of  a  clinic  In  this  most  Im- 
I>ortant  population  center  is  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  these  and  other  Improvements 
and  Is  consistent  with  the  VA  desire  for  not 
only  good  treatment  and  to  provide  it  in  the 
proper  places  and  with  the  least  difficulty  or 
disruption  to  those  receiving  it. 

We  are  glad  to  be  In  El  Paso.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  the  use  of  this  location  while  we  plan 
for  a  permanent  site.  We  are  proud  of  ova 
affiliation  with  the  great  Texas  Tech  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  .  .  .  and  gratified  at 
the  cooperation  being  developed  with  other 
medical  and  health  Institutions  and  person- 
nel throughout  the  clinic's  area  of  service. 

This  will  be  a  clinic  of  considerable  size 
and  capability  ...  a  faculty  that  will  serve 
a  great  many  patients  In  a  great  many  ways. 

It  Is  predicted  that  by  next  fiscal  year 
there  will  be  68  full-time  people  on  the  clinic 
staff  .  .  .  although  the  number  will  not  be 
that  large  In  the  Immediate  future. 

It  is  also  predicted  that  there  will  be 
more  than  14,000  medical  visits  to  the  clinic 
during  Fiscal  Year  1975  .  .  .  and  that  another 
2,500  visits  to  private  doctors  wUl  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  clinic. 

These  will  rise  to  24,000  clinic  visits  and 
8,400  visits  to  private  physicians  during  the 
1976  Fiscal  Year  ...  by  which  time  there  wUl 
be  some  80  persons  on  the  staff. 

Also  in  1976,  there  will  be  some  3.600  den- 
tal examinations,  400  dental  treatment  visits 
and  1,000  visits  to  private  dentists. 

Next  year's  expendlttires  will  be  some  $1.2 
million.  This  will  grow  to  more  than  $1.8  mil- 
lion In  1976. 

All  these  figures  are  Just  estimates,  of 
course.  VA  is  ready  to  spend  ...  to  hire  .  .  . 
and  to  treat  ...  in  whatever  amounts  are 
necessary  to  provide  the  attention  and  care 
needed. 

One  service  that  will  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  this  clinic  Is  the  providing  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  for  veterans  In  the  area.  Many 
prescriptions  now  flUed  at  Lubbock  will  be 
filled  here  .  .  .  and  long  mall  delays  will  be 
avoided. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  will  be 
a  training  as  well  as  a  treating  clinic  .  .  . 
and,  as  I  said  earlier,  proud  of  the  medical 
school  affiliation  under  which  this  training 
will  be  administered  and  conducted. 

VA  provides  training  for  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  nation's  health  and  medical  per- 
sonnel .  .  .  and  training  and  teaching  possi- 
bilities and  opportunities  are  always  stressed 
in  planning  new  facilities. 

We  are  thus  able  to  serve  needs  of  the 
general  public  indirectly  while  giving  direct 
service  to  veterans. 

Of  equal  or  greater  importance,  the  treat- 
ment is  better  when  training  is  included 
because  VA  staffing  must  be  stronger 
and  because  we  get  the  benefit  of  staffing 
from  some  of  the  country's  leadmg  medical 
schools. 

I  am  confident  that  this  will  be  the  case 
here.  The  activities  of  a  dean's  committee 
and  supervisory  functions  provided  by 
Texas  Tech  wUl  give  this  clinic  an  uncom- 
mon   potential    for   skilled   service. 

VA  now  has  212  outpatient  clinics  open  or 
planned.  Next  year  we  expect  some  15  mil- 
lion visits  to  these  clinics,  an  increase  of 
eight  million  In  just  six  years. 

Emphasis  on  outpatient  treatment  has 
complemented  the  growth  of  VA  facilities 
for  inpatient  treatment  ...  a  situation  that 
provides  a  balanced  care  program  unequalled 


In  VA  history  and  unapproacbed  by  any 
other  hecJth  care  system  in  the  nation. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  our  vet- 
erans have  the  best  system  .  .  .  although  all 
Americans  deserve  the  best  medical  care  pos- 
sible. 

The  obligation  we  have  to  those  who  were 
In  uniform  is  unique  and  overriding.  It  Is 
an  obUgatlon  that  has  been  recognized  by 
the  American  people  and  those  who  represent 
them  in  the  government.  And  it  Is  an  obliga- 
tion that  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

The  number  of  Vietnam  Era  veterans  has 
Just  passed  the  7  million  mark.  It  might  be 
noted  that  this  is  some  two  and  a  half 
million  more  veterans  than  served  in  World 
War  I  ...  the  Great  War,  as  It  was  called. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  young  men  and 
women  ask  nothing  from  their  government 
except  some  readjustment  help  and  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  living  and  lead  their 
own  lives. 

But  their  service  entitles  them  to  help  here 
and  at  other  VA  medical  faculties.  So  does 
the  service  of  their  comrades  of  four  other 
wars. 

Thus  ...  we  Illustrate  the  magnitude  of 
the  VA  medical  mission  ...  a  mission  that 
has  as  potential  patients  nearly  30  miUion 
veterans. 

The  size  .  .  .  and  the  recent  growth  .  .  . 
of  this  mission  Is  nothing  new  to  most  of 
you.  Many  of  you  have  been  leaders  in  help- 
ing VA  grow  to  meet  its  obligations  .  .  .  and 
to  change  and  Improve  when  change  and 
improvement  are  called  for. 

I  salute  you  for  this  whether  you  were 
acting  within  government  as  representatives 
of  the  people  ...  as  members  of  veterans 
groups  ...  or  In  some  other  capacity. 

I  think  It  is  appropriate  that  I  .  .  . 
as  an  official  of  VA  .  .  .  state  to  you  that 
we  will  always  do  our  best  to  live  up  to  ovu- 
obligations  to  veterans  which  you  recognize 
and  work  to  help  us  meet. 

To  all  who  have  had  a  special  role  In  the 
development  of  the  El  Paso  Clinic,  I  offer 
my  hearty  congratulations  on  what  you  have 
accomplished.  We  hope  you  wUl  continue  to 
be  Interested  and  that  you  will  help  us  do 
the   Job   that  is  here  to  be  done. 

To  Mr.  Orr  and  members  of  the  cUnlc 
staff,  I  offer  the  best  wishes  of  your  col- 
leagues in  VA  Central  Office.  We  will  help 
you.  We  will  support  you  .  .  .  and  we  know 
you  wiU  do  weU. 

To  the  veterans  for  whom  this  clinic  Is 
put  Into  operation,  I  bid  you  welcome  to 
it  .  .  .  and  I  wish  you  comfort  and  improved 
health. 

To  all  of  you  here  ...  I  thank  you  for 
your  Interest  and  for  your  hospitality. 


OUTLOOK  76— NEW  HORIZONS  FOR 
MARION 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  many  communities,  individuals, 
and  institutions  of  America  are  pretend- 
ing that  the  problems  of  the  present  will 
vanish  only  if  ignored  and  that  the  fu- 
ture is  to  be  feared,  the  community  of 
Marion,  Ohio,  a  city  which  I  am  proud 
to  represent,  will  soon  inaugurate  a  bi- 
centennial project  which  recognizes  the 
nobility  of  Marlon's  and  our  Nation's 
heritage,  ceases  the  challenges  of  the 
present  and  shouts  a  resounding  yes  to 
our  Nation's  future. 


Only  July  4, 1974,  the  mayor  of  Marion 
will  ofiBcially  proclaim  the  beautification 
and  redevelopment  of  downtown  Marion 
as  that  city's  project  in  honor  of  our  Na- 
tion't.  Bicentennial.  The  mayor's  proc- 
lamation is  an  outgrowth  of  months  of 
dedicated  efforts  on  the  part  of  Marion 
citizens  in  industry,  business,  communi- 
cations, civic  organizations  and  govern- 
ment. The  name  and  theme  for  the  proj- 
ect which  is  expected  to  nm  even  beyond 
1976,  is  called  Outlook  76— New  Hori- 
zons For  Marion. 

Our  Nation  was  made  great  by  men 
and  women  who  dared  to  dream  of  bet- 
ter commimities  and  a  better  America. 
The  people  of  Marion  can  be  proud  that 
they  continue  these  dreams  and  are  tak- 
ing positive  steps  to  turn  their  dreams 
into  reaUties  for  future  generations. 


REVENUE  SHARINa 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
some  of  the  criticism  about  the  manner 
in  which  cities  have  used  revenue  shar- 
ing, I  think  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  report  on  how  one  city 
of  over  150,000  people  has  handled  very 
effectively  the  revenue  sharing  fimds. 
This  city  is  Greensboro,  N.C.,  which  is 
my  hometown  and  the  affairs  of  the  city 
have  been  ably  handled  by  Mayor  James 
E.  Melvin. 

Before  becoming  mayor  of  Greensboro 
in  May  of  1971,  Jim  Melvin  served  as 
mayor  pro  tempore  for  a  period  of  2 
years  and  he  also  has  the  distinction  of 
serving  as  president  of  the  Greensboro 
Jaycees  at  a  time  when  it  was  selected 
twice  in  a  row  as  the  world's  best  Jaycee 
club. 

Jim  has  done  an  outstanding  job  for 
the  city  of  Greensboro  in  his  several  ca- 
pacities and  I  believe  his  r^Mrt  conveys 
the  value  of  revenue  sharing  and  is  ex- 
cellent support  for  the  continuation  of 
this  program.  Mayor  Melvln's  report  fol- 
lows: 

Greensboro,  N.C, 

June  10, 1974. 
Kon.  Richardson  Preter, 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Federal  Building,  Greensboro.  N.C. 

Dear  Rich:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  there  Is  concern  among  several 
Congressional  members  about  the  effective- 
ness and  success  of  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Program.  It  may  be  that  misinfor- 
mation has  led  to  unwarranted  criticism  of 
the  program.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent to  you  the  facts  concerning  Greens- 
boro's approach  to  General  Revenue  Sharing. 

Citizen  participation  In  decisions  for  the 
budgeting  of  these  funds  has  been  at  a  very 
high  level  In  Greensboro.  Approximately  200 
Individuals  appeared  at  our  first  public  hear- 
ing before  the  Planning  Board  in  early  1973 
to  consider  and  discuss  the  expenditure  of 
revenue  sharing  funds.  Subsequent  to  the 
Board  meeting,  the  City  Council  also  heH 
one  public  hearing  and  two  other  regular 
Council  meetings  at  which  the  budgetln<: 
of  these  funds  was  discussed.  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing  funds  have  been  folded  toto 
our  regular  Capital  Improvements  Program 
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and  Anntua  Budget  pioceas.  At  toast  tmo 

public  bearings  ace  bitfd.  oa  mitb.  at  th— ■ 
budgeU  by  Uie  Planning  Board  and/oc  Clt; 
Council. 

Orevnaboro  Has  made  OflDenl  Beveune 
SQUMing  Poikda  a  pitrt  of  Its  regnlar  bndgettBg 
proccaa.  Tttls  Is  for  «b»  ezpe«ss  ptvpaaa  of 
bodgatlDg  siicb  trmuSa  in.  line  wttta.  tlie  Ctty^ 
regxdartx  ylanacd  program  fior  ecBimmBttt 
devatocaaant  and  ratal  i  li  acUxttlcs.  Thaaa 
f  onda  b*f  not  tkaaa  aip>n«lart  am  frlv<Dloaa 
•r  uxmacessary  activities  bat  h&ve  been  atil- 
ized  to  accelerate  needed  projects  in  oui 
regnlar  ten  year  Capital  Improvements  Pro- 
gram and  to  support  vartons  cooapltmentary 
aetWltlea,  aa  neceaaaiy,  tbrougb  the  Aannal 
Budget.  Ike  aStacbaoent  presents  a  sunuaar; 
oi  expcodltaiaa  fee  tbe  ftrst  four  emtltle- 
Boenta.  i»  yen  can  see,  tbe  City  bae  bees 
fairly  aucceaaful  at  eciultably  distributing 
tbese  funds  ^'^Lnr,^  tbe  areas  for  wblcb  It 
can  legally  expend  sucb  funds. 

General  Rerenue  Sbarlng  funds  bave 
serred  all  segments  of  Greensboro's  popula- 
tion and  many  expenditures  have  been  for 
Innovative  programs.  For  example,  the 
WarnersvlBe  and  Peeler  swUnmlng  pools  and 
Yanceyvllle  Recreation  Center  serve  areas  of 
low  Income  and  racial  minorities  concentra- 
tion. Several  of  tbe  parkland  acquisitions 
and  renovations  are  In  areas  witb  similar 
cbaracterlstlca.  In  a  very  positive  way.  tliese 
fuBda  bave  helped  to  upgrade  tbe  quality  of 
life  for  many  of  Greensboro's  disadvantaged. 
A  list  of  InnoTBtlve  programs  would  include 
the  new  police  district  concept  whlcb  has 
Improved  eflclency  of  operation  and  response 
time,  a  roving  recreation  leader  who  can  as- 
sist citizens  In  successful  recreation  and 
IMsuie  ttme  pursuits,  a  community  relations 
training  program  and  Crime  and  Loss  Dlri- 
alon  wltbtB  tbe  Police  Departaoent,  continua- 
tion at  the  branch  Ittnry  aystem  throo^ 
opening  of  two  new  branetaes,  a  bleyde  and 
waUclng  trail,  and  knpcovementa  at  the 
Coliseum  to  aecommodate  the  special  needs 
of  handicapped  individuals. 

As  you  will  note,  the  most  money  (about 
aft% )  has  been  expended  for  parks.  This  has 
Involved  tbe  acquisition  of  subetantial  acre- 
age Of  tend  which  will  add  to  the  open  qiace 
alieady  ewoed  by  tlie  City  and  means  that 
open  apace  that  mi^kt  otberwlae  be  developed 
before  tbe  Ci^  could  a&ocd  to  acquire  it,  will 
be  permanently  preserved. 

Tbese  are  Just  examples  of  the  ways  in 
wliich  the  City  of  Greensboro  has,  through 
the  Tiae  of  General  Revenue  Sharing  funds, 
developed  bino<vatlve  programs  and  acceler- 
ated prcTloasty  planned  programs  to  serve  all 
socio-ecoootnle  aegments  of  Its  population. 
Our  proposed  FT  1976  Budget,  In  addition  to 
continuing  funding  for  some  of  tbe  above 
programs,  includes  expenditures  in  support 
of  the  local  Touth  Services  Bureau,  a  hous- 
ing   rehabilitation    program,    and   a    multi- 
purpose band  shell  at  a  City  park  to  accom- 
modate a  full  range  of  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional activities.  Again,  tliese  represent  the 
City's  concern  In  all  areas  of  community  life 
and  illustrate  ttiat  we  are  not  holding  to  tbe 
"status  quo"  but  rather  are  utilizing  such 
funds  for  the  purjMse  of  stimulating  innova- 
tion and  change  In  local  government's  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  needs  of  Its  citizens. 
Any  influx  of  new  revenue  sources  will  have 
an  impact  on  the  property  tax  rate  In  a  com- 
munity.   Because    of    several    local    factors. 
Oreensboro  experienced  a  slight  reduction  In 
Its  tax  rate  during  the  first  year  tliat  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  was  included  In  the 
City  Budget.  Tbe  proposed  FT  1975  Budget 
calls  for  a  stabilized  effective  tax  rate.  Any 
reduction   tn,   or  loss  of.   General  Revenue 
Sharing   funds   would   certainly   affect  our 
present    stable    situation.    Its    withdrawal 
would  seriously  affect  our  program  of  needed 
commtmlty  services  and  cause,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, an  unstable  property  tax  rate  pic- 
ture In  Greensboro. 
Alttaougb  there  has  been  a  normal  amount 
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«f  bureaueratlc  red  tape  aaaoctete4  with  tbia 
prograsa.  It  baa  not.  taa  oar  eptntani,  been  ax- 
caaalv*  new  more  than  ia  needed  efieetlvely 
to  evaluate  the  ptegram.  I*  Is  oar  atope  that 
tbe  level  ot  icyortlBg  uA  f  fmtntlwg  for 
expenditures  of  these  funds  will  remain  tha 

tbafiinbanit  the  dunrtlMi  at  tbe  pro- 
tried  vary  briefly  to  convey  to  you 
at  the  General  Bev^ime  Shar- 
ing Program  to  tbe  CUy  of  Qnrnalaora.  1 
bave  else  gtven.  yos  soa*  fiscttnl  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  way  in  whlcb  the  pro- 
gram baa  been,  applied  to  innovative  efforts 
and  in  a  eooadooa  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  Qreenaboro  citizens.  The  Planning 
Bofurd  and  City  Council,  througb  increased 
citizen  involvement,  desire  to  expand  this 
effort  each  succeeding  year.  We  request  your 
continued  support  «rf  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  and  encourage  yeu  to  carry 
this  position  Into  the  1974  Congressional 
campaign. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  MeIvim, 


June  21, 11974^ 
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Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Spea]|er,  I  have 
always  felt  govenunent  spendkig  should 
be  held  to  a  minimum.  Budget  reform 
has  been  urgently  needed  for  4uite  some 
time.  The  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  gives  a  favorable  view  oS.  the 
congressional  budget  control  legislation. 
I  think  this  wiU  be  of  intei^st  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  fcdlows: 

BlAIfAomO    TR8    HVWSXT    Oft    Cai^tol    TTn.T. 

The  congressional  budget  control  legisla- 
tion now  on  tiie  verge  of  enactment  la  a 
remarkable  accomplishment.  Tbe  aim — re- 
capturing effective  legislative  power  over  tbe 
federal  purse — Is  easy  to  state  and  endorse. 
But  working  out  the  mechanisms  and  accom- 
modating aU  of  tbe  congressional  commit- 
tees. Interests  and  personalities  InvcAved  la 
something  else.  So  there  is  reason  for  the 
self-congratulatlons  now  being  beard  on 
Cs4>itol  Hill.  President  Nixon  also  deserves 
substantial  credit,  though  of  a  backhanded 
sort,  for  without  his  vetoes  of  appropria- 
tions bills  and  his  Imperlovis  Impoundment 
policies,  the  Congress  might  never  have  been 
spurred  to  make  such  vast  andj  systematic 
changes  In  tbe  way  its  fiscal  wdrk  is  done. 

Under  this  ambitious  reform,  inew  House 
and  Senate  budget  committers  will  be 
created  to  review  each  year's  budget  pro- 
posals as  a  whole  and  to  recominend  overall 
levels  of  spending,  revenues  and  public  debt, 
and  the  amount  of  budgetary  suoilus  or  def- 
icit whlcb  seems  approix'iati.  Congress 
would  be  required  to  adopt  thefe  tentative 
targets  by  May  15,  before  takfag  up  any 
individual  appropriations  bUls.  jln  Septem- 
ber, after  all  money  bills  had  l^en  passed. 
Congress  would  review  its  budgetary  goals, 
make  adjustments  reflecting  economic 
changes  since  the  spring,  and  b^tng  outlays 
into  accord.  If  necessary,  througU  a  final  rec- 
oacillatlon  XAU  before  the  start  of  each 
new  fiscal  year  Oct.  1.  I 

This  system  demands  a  grfat  deal  of 
congreesional  aelf-dlsclpllne.  Tiif  timetables 
are  tight.  AppcoiHTiations  panels  frill  be  subj- 
ect te  some  new  constraints.  Authorizing 
committees,  too,  will  be  called  ion  to  w<vk 
more    expeditiously    and    to   pa>poee    ttvelr 


^>endlng  programs  farther  In  advance.  Vcfi 
wUl  tbe  IfigleTatlve  panels  keep  their  eucrent 
option  of  avoiding  approprlationa  fights  by 
leaortlBg  t»  backdoor  spendlag,  such  as  c«n- 
tncl  antttartty.  er  by  peovtcCng  autoaoatlc 
estttteBents  for  beneftts.  All  sucb  detices-  are- 
to  undergo  appropriations  review.  Finally. 
dcOIytn^  win  be  discoonged.  If  the  Reforms 
reaDy  take  baU.  flkeie  lOwuIid  be  ao  more 
at  tbaae  teJteus  Cbrlatmas  Bve  BiarHt  e>ver 
foeeig*  aid  or  etIncatluB  aeatetance  for  the 
Sseal  year   already  nmder  way. 

The  new  system  sbonld  brtng  stO^tential 
dkangea  in  leglslative-eseeutive  aelatlon- 
sblps.  For  one  thing,  tbe  reform,  act  would 
deny  Prealdenta  tbe  broad  impoundment 
power  which  President  KlziHi  has  claimed. 
Under  the  act,  tbe  Congress  would  have 
final  say  on  whether  appropriated  funds 
could  be  wittiheld.  Either  house  Of  Con- 
gress could  override  an  executive  decision 
to  defer  speitding  for  a  particular  program, 
while  programs  could  be  terminated  or  over- 
all pending  levels  reduced  only  with  the 
eoBsent  tA  both  tbe  House  and  the  Senate. 
Thus  tbe  chief  executive  would  have  far  less 
leeway  to  Ignore  tbe  legislative  wlll-^but  be 
should  also  have  leas  reason  or  excuse  for 
doing  so,  as  Congress  becomes  more  ca- 
pable of  making  tough  budget  choices  Itaeif . 

Zn  economic  terms,  12ie  impact  of  budget 
refonm  should  not  be  overstated.  The  new 
procedures  could  produce  either  expansion- 
ary or  restrictive  congressional  policies — and 
Congress  could  carry  out  all  of  the  ptescrlbed 
studies  and  reviews,  on  time,  and  tome  up 
with  a  carefully  crafted  budget  whlcb 
turned  out  to  be  very  wrong.  The  new  act 
won't  i^event  mistakes.  But  it  ought  to  re- 
duce tbe  llkeUbood  of  Inflation  by  inatten- 
tion, and  ahould  curb  tha  eonfuaon  and 
delays  which  bave  been  so  damaging  to  the 
economy,  to  the  bnage  of  Congresai  and  to 
tbe  agencies  and  Individuals  dependent  on 
the  timely,  orderly  flow  of  federal 
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SPENDING 
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GOVEHtJMENT 


RON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  Ml 

OV  PaNMSYLTAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT 

Friday,  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  HEIN^.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  mpst  of  us 
are  painfully  aware,  inflation  it  one  of 
the  major  problems  now  facing  tnis  coun- 
try. Since  1968,  this  Nation's  co4t  of  liv- 
inig  has  increased  by  2&  percent,  an 
alarming  inflationary  rate  caused  chiefly 
by  excessive  and  reckless  Government 
^sending.  Over  the  past  40  years,  khe  Fed- 
eral budget  has  grown  from  l*ss  than 
$5  billion  to  more  than  $2«8  billion — a 
growing  burden  which  American!  taxpay- 
ers find  increasingly  difficult  to  bear. 
And  those  of  us  in  Congress  have  found 
that  our  power  ov«r  the  pursestrings  has 
been  steadily  eroding,  and  that  we  have 
bec(Hne  over-dependent  upon  thp  budget 
recommendations  of  the  executive 
branch.  If  an  indlviduad,  family,  or  busi- 
nessman permitted  this  kind  of  disorder 
in  his  or  her  financial  affairs,  they  would 
go  bankrupt  very  quickly.  When  a  Na- 
tion permits  this  kind  of  disorder,  it  has 
rampant  inflation. 

For  this  reason,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress are  considering  major  budget  re- 
form legislation  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
cedure for  handling  the  overUawn  Fe<l- 
eral  iMidget.  This  legislation,  rec  ently  re- 
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ported  out  by  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee  and  approved  overwhelmingly 
by  the  House  membership,  would  reassert 
congressional  power  of  the  purse,  and  will 
hopefully  prevent  irresponsible  and  im- 
necessary  Government  spending. 

Fiscal  responsibility  of  this  type  is 
overdue  and  absolutely  necessary.  To  per- 
mit the  current  inflationary  spiral  to 
continue  will  give  us  the  economy  of  a 
Banana  Republic. 

Because  so  many  constituents  have  ex- 
pressed concern  on  these  matters,  I  am 
today  inserting  in  the  Record  part  1  of  an 
excellent  and  timely  review  from  the  Na- 
tional Journal  analyzing  this  badly 
needed  legislation.  Part  1  of  this  article 
follows: 

CoNGBxas   Repokt/Budget   Refosic   Lbgisla- 

TION'  Calls  roa  Major  Pkocedural  Change 

<By  Joel  Havemann) 

After  200  years  of  spending  taxpayers' 
money  by  bits  and  pieces.  Congress  Is  about 
to  approve  new  procedures  that  Just  might 
turn  Its  annual  wrestling  match  with  the 
budget  into  a  logical,  coherent  process. 

By  overwhelming  majorities,  the  House  and 
the  Senate  bave  passed  bills  to  reform  the 
congressional  budget  making  role.  A  confer- 
ence committee  of  House  and  Senate  Mem- 
bers soon  will  resolve  the  differences  between 
tbe  two  bills. 

Tbe  budget  reform  legislation,  according  to 
Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy,  R-IU.,  one  of  Its  chief 
sponsors,  "represents  one  of  these  historic 
turning  points  in  the  evolution  of  our  In- 
stitution, a  reversal  of  tbe  accelerating 
erosion  of  the  congressional  power  of  the 
purse,  a  reassertion  of  our  correct  role  in  tbe 
American  plan  of  government." 

But  the  legislation  alone,  with  its  elaborate 
budget  making  procedures,  will  not  revolu- 
tionize Congress.  The  635  Members  of  the 
legislative  branch  are  going  to  have  to  apply 
the  bard  work  and  discipline  that  wiU  be 
necessary  to  make  the  new  procedvu'es  work. 
makiko  te»  budget 

The  budget  reform  legislation  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  18  months  of  work  by  one  Joint  com- 
mittee, one  House  committee,  two  Senate 
Committees  and  one  Senate  subcommittee. 
Despite  tbe  legislation's  tortuotis  route 
through  Congress,  the  Senate  and  House 
passed  remarkably  similar  bills  (S  1541  and 
HR  7130). 

New  procedures 

No  matter  how  the  conference  committee 
resolves  the  remaining  differences  between 
the  two  bills,  a  number  of  things  are  siuw 
to  happen: 

Budget  committees  will  be  established  In 
the  House  and  Senate,  with  responslbUity  for 
coordinating  congressional  spending  and  rev- 
enue policy. 

A  new  congressional  staff  organization  of 
as  many  as  100  persons  will  provide  Con- 
gress with  something  of  the  budgetary  ex- 
pertise that  the  Offloe  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  provides  to  tbe  executive 
branch. 

The  1076  fiscal  year  will  be  16  months  long, 
and  fiscal  1977  wUl  begin  on  Oct.   1,  1976. 

Beginning  in  1976,  Congress  in  the  spring 
wUl  set  spending  targets  for  all  broad  areas 
of  federal  activity  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
It  also  will  estimate  revenue  and  choose 
an  expropriate  surplus  or  deficit. 

In  tbe  faU.  if  individual  spending  bills  ex- 
ceed their  targets.  Congress  wUl  cut  Iww* 
on  spending  plans,  raise  taxes  or  increase 
the  budget  deficit. 

Backdoor  spending  wiU  be  curtaUed  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees  will  have 
broader  Jniisdictlon. 

Tbe  Preektenfa  freedom  to  Impound  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  will  be  limited. 


Coherence 

The  new  procedures — If  tbe  Members  make 
them  work — ^wlll  enable  Congress  for  tbe  first 
time  to  take  coherent  action  on  tbe  federal 
budget. 

"Tbe  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  Is 
no  congressional  budget  process,  only  an  ag- 
glomeration of  separate  actions  and  deci- 
sions for  tbe  House  Rules  Committee  in  re- 
porting its  budget  reform  biU. 

Every  year  Congress  passes  at  least  13 
appropriations  bills.  It  passes  a  number  of 
"backdoor"  spending  bills  which  mandate 
spending  without  any  action  In  appropria- 
tions bills.  It  passes  a  number  of  revenue 
measures.  And  pays  little  attention  to  tbe 
relationships  among  all  these  actions. 

"Congress  never  decides  bow  much  total 
expenditures  should  be,  nor  does  it  go  on 
record  as  to  whether  the  budget  should  have 
a  surplus  or  deficit,"  said  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln 
Jr.,  D.-N.C.  "The  total  seems  to  Just  happen, 
without  anyone  being  responsible  for  it,  or 
knowing  with  much  confidence  what  It  will 
be." 

Percy  said  Congress,  lacking  procedures  of 
Its  own,  has  become  too  dependent  on  the 
annual  budget  message  of  tbe  President, 
which  be  said  "bits  Congress  each  year  like  a 
tidal  wave." 

"Congress  has  seen  its  conrol  over  the  fed- 
eral purse  strings  ebb  away  over  the  past 
50  years  because  of  Its  Inability  to  get  a 
grip  on  the  overall  budget,  whUe  tbe  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  tbe  execu- 
tive branch  has  increetsed  its  power  and 
Influence,"  said  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle, 
D-Malne. 

Spending  controls 

At  tbe  beginning  of  its  18-month  evolu- 
tion, tbe  budget  reform  bill  would  have 
placed  tight  clamps  on  federal  spending. 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control,  established  m  October  1972,  drafted 
the  first  budget  reform  bill.  It  would  bave 
required  new  budget  committees  to  set  rigid 
spending  ceilings  four  or  five  months  before 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year.  Tbe 
budget  committees  would  have  been  dom- 
inated by  current  members  of  appropriations 
and  taxing  committees,  who  tend  to  favor 
tight  federal  spending. 

Congressional  advocates  of  federal  spend- 
ing programs — especially  the  chairmen  of  the 
legislative  committees — rallied  against  the  re- 
strictions proposed  by  the  Joint  study  com- 
mittee. In  both  chambers  they  succeeded  In 
modifying  tbe  biU  so  that  Congress  may 
continue  to  expand  Its  spending  plans  up  to 
and  beyond  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 
Congress  still  begins  planning  the  budget 
months  in  advance,  but  Instead  of  ceUings 
it  sets  spending  targets  that  it  may  decide 
later  to  breach. 

Muskle  said  in  an  Interview  that  social 
programs  wUl  not  suffer  under  the  new  pro- 
cedures— BO  long  as  their  sponsors  understand 
how  the  new  procedures  work.  "AU  of  us  are 
going  to  have  to  be  piped  in  to  this  process," 
he  said. 

Despite  the  dUutlon  of  the  joint  study 
committee's  recommendations,  proponents  of 
tight  spending  hope  the  new  procedures  will 
make  It  more  difficult  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  let  spending  run  away  from  them. 

Rep.  James  L.  Whltten,  D-Mlss.,  a  co-chair- 
man of  the  Joint  study  committee,  said  Con- 
gress will  look  foolish  In  the  faU  If  it  exceeds 
by  great  sums  tbe  spending  targets  it  set  for 
Itself  in  the  spring.  "If  we're  irresponsible." 
he  said,  "everybody's  going  to  know  It." 

Others  worry  that  Members  wUl  be  afraid 
to  vot»  in  the  faU  to  cut  programs  already 
improved  by  Congress.  Sen.  WllUam  V.  Roth, 
Jr..  R-Del..  said  Members  vrlll  worry  about 
making  enemies  of  the  beneficiaries  of  tbe 
programs  they  are  asked  to  cut.  Roth  told 
the  Senate  that  tbe  spring  vote  on  Bp>ending 
targets  will  "only  be  a  token  gesture  for 
economy." 


Sen.  Elarry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Ind.-Va.,  proposed 
two  amendments  on  the  Senate  floor  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget.  His  effort  to  require 
Congress  to  raise  enough  revenue  to  cover 
all  spending  failed  35-52,  and  bis  amendment 
requiring  the  President  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget  to  Congress  was  defeated  29-57. 
Broad  support 
The  budget  reform  biU  is  remarkable  for 
the  broad  support  it  has  gained  within  Con- 
gress. Few  Members  have  been  wUling  to  go 
on  record  against  tbe  principle  of  responsible 
budget  making. 

The  32-member  Joint  study  committee  was 
unanimous  In  its  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. After  tour  more  unanimous  votes  In 
congressional  committees,  budget  reform  was 
approved  in  the  House  by  386-23,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  80-0. 

Most  of  the  slight  oppoEltlon  In  the  House 
came  from  Democrats.  Rep.  Rol>ert  F.  Drinan, 
D-Mass.,  said  the  bm  wUl  place  too  many 
spending  programs  under  the  control  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  "I  am  opposed  to 
the  Appropriations  Oommlttee's  having  the 
ultimate  say  as  to  how  the  House  will  spend 
the  money  which  It  authorizes,"  Drinan  said. 
Rep.  Michael  J.  Harrington,  D-Mass.,  said 
the  procedures  laid  out  in  the  budget  reform 
bill  are  too  compUcated  to  work.  "We  cannot 
hope  to  impoae  an  arbitrary  formula  upon  a 
very  complex  system  and  expect  it  to  work, 
for  it  will   not."  Harrington  said. 

Tbe  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate  was 
largely  the  work  of  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  D- 
W.  Va..  who  undertook  to  revnlte  the  bill  in 
the  Rules  and  Administration  Committee 
after  the  Government  Operations  Committee 
reported  a  bill  with  a  tight  over-aU  spending 
celling.  Byrd,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Standing  Riiles  of  the  Senate,  assigned 
tbe  Job  of  drafting  a  consensus  bill  to  a  group 
of  45  Senate  Staff  aides  representing  all  in- 
terested Senators  and  committees. 

Everyone  participated  f  uUy  except  the  staff 
of  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan,  D-Ark.,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Apprc^rlatlons  Committee. 
Gary  B.  Sellers,  a  committee  staff  member, 
attended  most  meetings,  but  he  primarily 
answered  questions  and  made  few  suggestions 
about  what  should  go  Into  the  bill. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  only  McClellan  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  the  new  budget 
making  procedxires  in  the  final  bui.  He  said 
he  was  voting  for  the  bill  reluctantly  because 
he  felt  the  procedures  were  too  cumbersome 
and  confusing. 

"I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  In  Its  pres- 
ent  form  will  fall  far  short  of  tbe  goals  It 
professes  to  achieve,"  he  said.  "Possibly  the 
greatest  virtue  of  this  particular  legislation 
is  that  it  may  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  trial  and 
error." 

A  year  earlier,  McClellan  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  study  committee  that  unani- 
mously recommended  much  more  compli- 
cated budget  making  procedures.  Despite  the 
great  changes  that  Congress  made  in  those 
recommendations,  tbe  committee's  co-chair- 
men, Whltten  and  Rep.  Al  Ullman,  D-Ore.. 
support  budget  reform  legislation  in  its  cur- 
rent form. 

"I  think  we  bave  a  tough  blU.  I  think  we 
have  a  good  bill."  Ullman  said  In  an  Interview. 
"We  still  have  procedures  to  face  up  to  an- 
nual budgeting.  Before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  we  stUl  lock  in  on  spending  levels." 
Conference  committee 
Among  the  key  Senators  on  tbe  conference 
committee  for  tbe  budget  reform  biU  are 
Ervln,  Byrd,  Muskle  and  Percy.  The  key  House 
Members  are  Rep.  Richard  BoUing  of  Mis- 
souri, the  third-ranking  Detnocrat  on  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  and  Rep.  Dave  Mar- 
tm,  R-Neb..  tbe  committee's  ranking 
Republican. 

Ilie  committee  has  met  only  ones,  on 
April  9.  A  subsequent  meeting  was  postponed 
becatise  B(Mlng  was  preoccupied  with  his 
effort  to  reform  House  oonunlttee  structiHe. 
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(The  House  Democratic  Caucus  delayed 
Boiling's  committee  reform  plan  on  May  9  by 
referring  It  to  one  of  Its  own  subcommittees.) 

Meanwhile.  Senate  and  House  staff  mem- 
bers have  been  trying  to  resolve  all  but  th« 
most  controversial  issues  before  the  con- 
ferees. They  hope  to  have  a  nearly  complete 
bill  to  submit  for  the  conference  committee's 
consideration  the  next  time  the  conferees 
meet. 

The  key  Senate  aides  are  Alvln  From,  staff 
director  of  the  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
representing  Muskie:  William  P.  Goodwin, 
staff  member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  representing  Ervin;  Herbert  N. 
Jasper,  research  director  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee;  and  J.  Robert 
Vastine  Jr.,  minority  counsel  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  represent- 
ing Percy. 

From  the  House  side  are  Milton  B.  Mere- 
dith, staff  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee;  Eugene  B.  Wllhelm,  former  staff 
director  of  the  Joint  study  committee:  and 
John  E.  Barrlere,  executive  director  of  the 
House  Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

Allen  Schick,  senior  specialist  with  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  also  has  been 
very  active. 

LOBBTINC 

The  budget  reform  bill  is  an  effort  at  in- 
ternal reform,  and  It  has  attracted  little 
Interest  from  lobby  groups  outside  Con- 
gress. 

"The  bUl  affects  us  all.  but  it's  awfully 
complicated,  and  It's  not  the  sexiest  Issue 
that's  come  along,"  said  Richard  D.  Warden. 
assistant  legislative  director  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  (UAW)  and  perhaps  their 
most  active  lobbyist  on  the  bill. 

The  UAW,  along  with  other  groups,  such 
as  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  and 
the  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  and  Budget 
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Priorities,  was  concerned  about!  the  tight 
budget  celimg  of  the  early  drafts  of  the  bill. 

"We  felt  the  Imposition  of  aky  kind  of 
early  celimgs  on  the  appropriation  subcom- 
mittees would  not  be  In  the  kiterests  of 
fundmg  social  programs."  Warden  said. 

President  Nixon  has  expressed  his  sup- 
port for  the  principle  of  congressional  budget 
reform,  but  the  White  House  his  not  lob- 
bied for  the  bUl. 

BITDCET   COMMtrTEES 

The  establishment  of  budget  committees 
In  the  House  and  Senate,  with  r«  sponsibllity 
for  overseeing  the  budget  making  process, 
has  been  central  to  plans  for  c(  ngresslonal 
budget  reform  from  the  beginning. 

The  Joint  budget  committee  re  :ommended 
a  21-member  House  committee  and  a  15- 
member  Senate  committee,  witli  one-third 
of  the  members  of  each  committee  drawn 
from  each  chamber's  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, one-third  from  the  Houae  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  or  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  one-third  from  the  legisla- 
tive committees. 
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That  recommendation  ran  lnt<  i 
trouble  from  the  legislative  comi 
the  bills  approved  by  the  House 
changed  it  considerably 


com]  nittees 


immediate 
and 
and  Senate 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOXJRNAL'S 
TAXPAYER  SXJBSIDY 


HON.  H.  R.  GRO^S 

OF   IOWA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEBTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  191  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  its  news 
story  yesterday  reporting  on  iHouse  pas- 
sage of  S.  411,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


ESTIMATED  APPROPRIATIONS-CURRENT  AND  PROPOSED  (S.  411)  PHASED  RATES' 
(In  thousands  of  dollars! 


Current  authorization  (Public  Law  91-375) 


Add  tional  appropriations  (S  411)3 


Fiscal  year 


Phasing  year 


Currtnt 
rates' 


Proposed 
rates* 


Total 


Cu  rent 
r  tes  = 


1973. 
1174. 
NTS.. 


W1. 
MTS. 

M79. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5  ... 

6... 

7„. 


6,612  . 
5,033 
3,203 
1,623 


1,299 

3,524 
2,079 


6,612 
6,332 
6,727 
3,702 


Total. 


16, 741 


6,902 


23,373 


7,702 


3  Current  rates 


I  Estimates  based  on  calendar  year  1973  data  supplied  by  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.  in  PRC  docket  r----^ 

t74-l.  Does  not  include  any  estimates  of  volume  changes     .  « Pronos. 

J  Assumes  8-year  phasing  in  lieu  of  5- year  phasing  of  rale  increases.  R74-1       ' 


As  to  Mr.  McCarthy's  contention  that 
the  Journal  pays  over  184  percent  of  its 
postal  costs,  the  facts  simply  do  not 
support  him.  First  of  all,  he  enjoys  rela- 
tively low  postage  rates  to  begin  with. 
This  is  because  second  class  has  always 
enjoyed  relatively  low  postage  rates.  The 
Postal  Rate  Commission  in  its  last  rate 
decision  actually  reduced  the  rate  re- 
quest submitted  by  the  Postal  Service. 
It  pointed  out  that: 

The  recommended  rates  preserved  the 
favored  status  that  second-class  mall  has 
historically  enjoyed  .  .  .  and  the  rates 
recommended  for  second-class  mall  are  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  range  of  reasonable- 
nesB  .  .  .  and  will  not  Impose  undue  hard- 
ship on  second-class  mailers. 


was  more  than  a  little  exercised  about 
my  statement  on  the  House  floor  that  the 
Journal's  taxpayer  subsidy  wduld  in- 
crease from  its  present  $23.3  million  to 
$38.7  under  the  bill. 

Dow  Jones'  Vice  President  John  J.  Mc- 
Carthy accused  me  of  being  "badly  mis- 
informed" and  said  my  figures  |'are  the 
product  of  accounting  legerdemain."  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  then  quoted  as  oontend- 
ing  that  the  Journal  "pays  well  bver  184 
percent  of  the  cost  of  handling  its  mail." 

I  had  not  intended  to  pursue  this  mat- 
ter much  further,  but  Mr.  McCarthy's 
accusations  now  afford  me  the  oppor- 
timity  to  present  a  more  detailed  record 
of  the  large  subsidies  and  mosti  favored 
treatment  enjoyed  by  this  publication. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  specific  taxpa  yer  sub- 
sidies, for  each  appropriate  fisiial  year, 
now  enjoyed  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  additional  yearly  subsidies  it 
will  receive  under  S.  411.  The  tal  le  shows 
amounts  under  the  current  pefc-manent 

rates  which  are  pending  before   

Commission  and  which  are  in  eljfect  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

The  table  was  prepared  from  (Jata  that 
was  submitted  by  Dow  Jones  Cot.  Inc.,  to 
the   Postal   Rate   Commission 
Docket  R  74-1. 

Now,  I  would  emphasize  that 
amoimts  of  subsidy  represent 
that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  siould  be 
paying  but  which  the  taxpayer  s  are  in- 
stead paying  because  the  Wall 
Journal  has  been  given  5  years  linder  ex- 
isting law,  and  8  years  imder  i\.  411,  to 
start  paying  the  postage  rates  ijhat  have 
been  set  for  this  class  of  mail: 


in   PRC 

these 
postage 


Total  proposed  appropr  ations 


Proposed 
rates < 


Total 


Current 
rates' 


Proposed 
rates  < 


890 

8S9 

791 

1,446 

475 

2,614 

606 

1,814 

940 

904 

1,749 
3,237 
5,089 
3,420 
1.844 


6,612  . 
5,033 
4,093 
3,414 
2.475 
1,606 
940 


1,299 
4.383 
3,525 
2,614 
1,814 
904 


637 


15,339 


24, 173 


14,539 


14,539 


column  indicates  amounts  attributable  to  current  permanent 

,  (temporary  rates)  are  not  included.  ...,,„..„     ,  ,. 

rates  column  indicates  amounts  associated  with  USPS  rate  proposal! 


Also,  as  Mr.  McCarthy  nust  know, 
these  rates  are  also  kept  lofv  in  recog 
nition  of  the  fact  that  the 
perfoi-m  certain  postal  funct^ns,  such  as 
presorting,  that  are  not  legally  required 
of  first-class  mailers,  even  tjhough  most 
of  the  large  mailers  do  so  vfluntarily. 

It  should  also  be  pointed 
der  the  present  permanent 


I  lut  that  un- 
postal  rate 


to 

class 
produce. 
184-per- 


structure,    second-class    ma  1   does   not 


even  pay  the  costs  that  are 


tributable  to  that  class  of  nail.  It  cur- 
rently only  pays  93  percent  of  its  direct 
costs  and  obviously  makes  ao  contribu- 
tion at  all  to  overhead  or  institutional 
costs.  In  contrast,  first  cUss  not  only 
pays  all  of  its  direct  cost;    but  makes 


[ike 
rec  Jives 


directly  at- 


more  than  a  100-percent  contribution 
overhead  costs.  Paying  a  second 
postage  rate  simply  does  not 
under  any  accounting  system, 
cent  cost  coverage. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
news-value    publications, 
called    red-tag    treatment 
postal  services  which  general  y 
overnight  delivery.  In  essence 
first  class — or  better — treatment 
ond-class  subsidized  rates.  Under 
now  in  effect,  the  Wall  Street 
pays  slightly  over  SVa  cents 
8-ounce  copy  containing  50-p^rcent 
vertising  from  New  York  and 
ton.  If  first-class  postage  wefe 


Total 


6,612 
6.332 
8.476 
6,939 
5.089 
3,420 
1,844 


38, 712 


ra  es. 


.  Fiscal  year 
in  PRC  docket 


most 
so- 
1  rom    the 
assures 
it  gets 
at  sec- 
rates 
Journal 
send  an 
ad- 
Washing- 
paid,  it 
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would  cost  the  Journal  80  cents.  And 
when  you  compare  the  3V^  cents  paid  by 
the  Journal  to  the  12-cents-per-minute 
cost  of  the  worktime  of  a  letter  carrier,  it 
becomes  even  more  diflicult  to  follow  Mr. 
McCarthy's  reasoning  that  t^e  Journal 
pays  184  percent  of  its  postal  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  mean  to  belabor 
this  point,  but  I  do  feel  the  record 
should  be  made  abtindantly  clear.  The 
big  beneficiaries  of  S.  411  are  the  big, 
profitable  publishers,  and  the  taxpayers 
are,  as  usual,  left  holding  the  bag. 


FED  FOLLIES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  average 
American  who  is  aware  that  something 
Is  wrong  with  our  fiscal  responsibilities 
may  find  some  answers  to  the  misuse  of 
his  Nation's  credit  in  the  morning  paper. 
We  learn  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
has  now  bailed  out  the  Franklin  National 
Bank  of  New  York  City  to  the  tune  of 
$1  billion  and  the  financial  establishment 
of  Italy  to  the  tune  of  $3  billion. 

The  New  York  City  bailout  is  said  to 
be  necessary  because  of  embezzlement 
and  loss  in  foreign  exchange  trade,  while 
the  Italian  shoring  up  is  to  help  subsi- 
dize the  Socialist  power  structure  in  that 
coimtry. 

The  time  Is  coming  when  the  people  of 
America  are  going  to  require  a  code  of 
ethics  for  bankers  as  well  as  a  public  dis- 
closure of  their  outside  investments  and 
activities.  The  time  has  passed  when  the 
Fed  can  rationalize  these  bailouts  in 
order  to  save  the  investors  from  the  po- 
litical and  criminal  acts  of  irresponsible 
members  of  the  banking  community,  to 
fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  banking  com- 
munity Itself  would  start  demanding 
some  restraints  on  the  Fed  in  order  to 
protect  their  responsibility  to  their 
customers. 

I  ask  that  related  newsclippings  fol- 
low: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  21,  1974] 

Fbankun  Bank  Lists  Hxtge  Losses 

(By  Jack  Egan) 

New  York.  June  20. —  Franklin  National 
Bank,  the  nation's  aoth  largest,  revealed  to- 
day It  lost  more  than  $60  mUlion  In  the  first 
five  months  oX  the  year,  primarily  due  to  un- 
authorized foreign  exchange  trading.  Its 
chairman  resigned  as  a  result. 

The  losses  were  the  largest  since  the  bank 
failures  of  the  lOSOs,  but  Franklin  reiterated 
Statements  by  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency that  It  remains  solvent. 

Franklin's  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  Harold  V.  Oleason,  resigned  after  re- 
lease of  the  new  statement  of  the  bank's 
financial  condition.  Altbougb  most  of  the 
losses  took  place  wltjiout  hla  knowledge, 
Oleason  said,  "The  buck  stops  at  the  top." 

Gleason  will  be  replaced  by  Joseph  W. 
Barr,  who  was  head  of  American  Security 
&  Trust  C!o.,  Washington's  second  largest 
bank,  untU  he  was  recently  forced  out  in  a 
power  struggle.  Oleasoa  will  remain  as  a 
vice  chalnnan  and  director  of  Franklin. 

In  another  development,  a  former  Frank- 
lin employee  and  a  stockbroker  pleaded  gtill- 


ty  Wednesday  In  New  York  to  embesllng 
nearly  (1  mUllon  from  the  bank  from  July, 
1973,  to  FelJruary  1974. 

According  to  the  Indictment,  which  was 
filed  In  March,  the  two  UlegaUy  Invested 
more  than  $2  million  In  bank  funds  In  the 
stock  market  but  ended  up  losing  $083,000.  A 
bank  spokesman  said  the  embezzlement 
would  be  covered  In  large  part  by  Franltlln'B 
blanket  fraud  Insurance. 

A  series  of  both  unauthorized  and  autbor- 
Ized  speculations  Involving  funds  of  Frank- 
lin have  come  to  light  In  recent  weeks. 

Resulting  losses,  especially  In  foreign  ex- 
change, Jeopardieed  the  bank,  and  only  a 
timely  Injection  of  an  estimated  91  billion 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  allowed 
Franklin  to  continue  to  meet  Its  obligations. 

According  to  today's  lengthy  financial  re- 
statement, Franklin  lost  (40.4  mUlion  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1974,  or  $8.75  per  share  of 
common  stock.  Of  this,  $26.7  mtlltan  was 
attributed  to  the  unauthorized  trading  la 
the  bank's  foreign  exchange  department. 

The  tmnk  originally  bad  reported  earnings 
of  $526,000  before  preferred  dividends  d\xr- 
Ing  this  period  and  $79,000  after  dividends. 

Since  March  31,  the  bank  says  It  has  suf- 
fered an  additional  $19.1  mllUon  loss  in  for- 
eign exchange — though  this  might  be  eased 
If  currency  markets  change  before  some  con- 
tracts are  liquidated.  Itiere  were  an  addi- 
tional $4.1  mUlion  In  losses  from  other  <^>er- 
atlons  in  April  and  May. 
Franklin  said  some  transactions  were  falsi- 
fied. One  foreign  exchange  trader,  Donald 
Emrich,  has  been  fired  and  is  under  investi- 
gation by  the  FBI,  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  see  whether  deliberate  fra\id  was 
Involved.  The  head  foreign  exchange  trader 
and  the  executive  vice  chairman  tor  this 
area  of  Franklin's  operations  have  resigned. 

Foreign  exchange  transactions  are  basi- 
cally speculations  on  whether  a  ciirrency  wUl 
decline  or  appreciate  in  value.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  can  be  placed  on  a  c\ir- 
rency  In  hopes  that  a  move  of  as  Uttle  as 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  will  yield  substantial 
profits. 

In  1973  Franklin  earned  $7.75  mUllon  In 
the  foreign  exchange  area,  or  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  bank's  total  profits  for  the  year. 
This  was  up  from  $348,000  earned  in  the 
previovis  year. 

Franklin  bad  been  relatively  Inactive  in 
foreign  exchange  untU  the  advent  of  Mlchele 
Slndona,  the  mysterious  Italian  financier  who 
purchased  about  21  per  cent  of  Franklin's 
stock  in  1972  through  his  personal  holding 
company,  Fasco  International,  and  proceeded 
to  buUd  up  both  Franklin's  foreign  business 
and  Its  foreign  exchange  operations. 

Slndona  placed  on  the  board  of  Franklin 
New  York  Corp.  holding  company  for  the 
bank,  a  man  named  Carlo  Bordonl,  who  Is 
an  internationally  known  foreign  exchange 
trader. 

There  has  been  widespread  conjecture  that 
heavy  emphasis  was  placed  on  foreign  ex- 
change this  year  to  compensate  for  problems 
the  bank  was  having  with  Its  loan  portfolio 
and  government  securities  Investments. 

"The  foreign  exchange  area  was  carrying 
the  bank  on  its  shoulders,"  according  to  one 
source. 

It  was  learned  earlier  this  week  that  one 
mayor  New  York  City  bank  threatened  to  dis- 
continue doing  business  with  Franklin  unless 
it  moderated  its  foreign  exchange  activities. 

Franklin  in  its  statement  noted  that  it 
has  Insurance  coverage  of  $14.9  mlUion  per 
fraudulent  event  and  that  the  Insurance 
companies  might  consider  that  more  than 
one  single  incident  was  involved. 

"However  since  the  ultimate  outcome 
cannot  be  predicted,  we  have  taken  the  most 
conservative  position  and  are  reporting  all 
of  these  losses  now  in  their  totality  without 
regard  to  any  amounts  we  may  later  recover 


from  our  insurers,"  Oleason  said  in  the 
statement. 

Franklin  had  originally  projected  its  for- 
eign exchange  losses  would  come  to  $39  mll- 
Uon at  the  outside.  The  actual  $45.8  million 
total  was  due  to  "additional  unrecorded  con- 
tracts" as  weU  as  normal  foreign  exchange 
operations  after  the  May  12  announcement 
that  unauthorized  trading  bad  taken  place. 

Part  of  the  first-quarter  loss  reflects  a  $5.6 
million  restatement  of  the  value  of  Franklin 
holdings  In  U.S.  Treasury  and  other  govern- 
ment securities.  Accounting  devices  allow 
banks  to  freeze  the  value  of  securities  at 
their  value  when  placed  in  a  portfolio,  even 
though  they  may  subsequently  decline  In 
price. 

Franklin  Is  known  to  have  purchased 
about  $200  million  In  these  government  se- 
curities during  the  first  part  of  the  year  in 
anticipation  that  interest  rates  would  turn 
down  and  they  woiOd  appreciate  In  value. 
When  Interest  rates  turned  up  Instead,  these 
securities  were  presumably  switched  Into  the 
long-term  Investment  portfolio  to  hide  the 
decline  In  price  of  the  securities. 

Today's  restatement  seems  to  indicate  that 
Franklin  played  loosely  with  the  accounting 
rule  during  the  first  quarter  to  prevent  its 
Income  statement  from  sinking  Into  the  red. 
This  is  presently  under  Investigation  by  the 
comptroller  and  the  SEC. 

Affecting  Franklin's  earnings  In  a  positive 
way  Is  the  still  undisclosed  amount  of  money 
the  Fed — with  collateral — has  lent  to  Frank- 
lin to  counteract  deposit  outflows.  Franklin 
reported  that  because  of  the  lower  cost  of 
money  borrowed  from  the  Fed,  compared 
with  what  It  would  normally  borrow  In  the 
money  markets.  It  benefited  by  $1.7  uUllion 
in  May,  basically  a  taxpayer  subsidy  to  the 
bank. 

Franklin  for  the  first  time  revealed  that 
It  has  suffered  a  deposit  outflow  of  $806 
mUllon,  as  of  June  12,  since  news  of  its  fi- 
nancial woes  were  first  revealed  in  May.  when 
the  bank  said  It  would  pay  no  dividend  for 
the  first  quarter. 

Besides  the  Fed  loans,  the  statement  ex- 
plains an  arrangement  with  large  New  York 
City  banks  to  provide  up  to  $200  mUllon 
in  overnight  loans  to  help  Franklin  meet  its 
immediate  cash  needs,  with  the  poesiblllty  of 
another  $50  miUton  coming  from  other 
banks. 

"The  effect  of  this  arrangement  would 
be  to  substitute  borrowing  frozn  the  par- 
ticipating banks  for  a  portion  of  the  present 
borrowings  by  Franklin  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,"  Oleason  said. 
The  money  would  be  more  expensive  to  bor- 
row at  present  rates  than  what  is  available 
from  the  Fed. 

WhUe  FrankUn,  as  a  bank,  may  be  out  of 
the  trouble  because  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  umbrella,  the  parent  holding  com- 
pany could  potentially  default  on  $65  mil- 
lion In  debts  it  has  outstanding  because  it 
Is  no  longer  receiving  any  dividends  from  its 
FrankUn  Bank  stock,  virtually  the  only  in- 
come it  has.  This  would  put  the  holding  com- 
pany, but  not  the  bank,  in  bankruptcy. 

However,  sources  Indicated  it  was  likely 
that  Manufacturers  Hanover  and  Trust,  with 
a  $30  mUllon  note  outstandlrkg,  and  another 
creditor  with  $35  mUllon  due  In  1979  would 
attempt  to  foreclose  and  thus  compound 
Franklin's  troubles. 

The  holding  company  has  taken  preli- 
minary action  to  raise  $50  million  through 
two  stock  oSeringB  in  the  next  15  months  to 
ease  its  liquidity  position.  Slndona,  already 
the  major  shareholder,  has  agreed  to  buy  aU 
shares  that  are  not  bought  by  the  public. 

The  revised  financial  statement  is  being 
distributed  to  Xll  shareholders,  and  the  SEC, 
which  •uperrtsed  its  draftUig  to  Insure 
maximum  dlsclovnre  ctf  FraakUn<B  euirent 
financial  aituatlon.  onoe  agktn  extended  a 
ban    on    trading   at    the    bank's    efaxdc    tor 
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another  10  days  xmtil  July  8  to  allow  the 
report  to  be  digested. 


(From  the  Waahlngton  Post,  June  21,  1974] 
ITALT  To  Seek  (3  Billion  d»  IiOans 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 
Rome,   Jvin»  20.— Armed   with   plana   lor 
tough  new  taxes,  Italy's  crisis-ridden  govern- 
ment  wUl   now   seek  W   bUlion   In  foreign 
Joans  to  help  erase  the  red  ink  in  Its  balance 
of  payments.  Budget  Minister  Antonio  Ql- 
oUttl  said  today. 

OloUttl  said  in  an  Interlvcw  that  he  is 
counting  on  the  United  States  for  the  lion's 
share  of  the  new  credits  with  the  rest  com- 
ing from  Italy's  Common  Market  partners. 

The  $3  bUlion  flgtire,  Giolittl  said,  is  "an 
achievable  objective."  Preliminary  talks  to 
obtain  the  credits  have  already  begun. 

Under  an  agreement  reached  in  Washing- 
ton earlier  this  month,  Italy  is  now  free  to 
back  Its  debts  with  the  full  market  value  of 
Its  gold  reserves.  This  gives  Rome  collateral 
worth  $12  billion  compared  to  the  $2.8  bil- 
lion at  which  Italy's  gold  U  worth  at  the  offl- 
clal  price.  „    ^ 

OloUtti  said  that  Italy  Is  looking  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  bulk  of  its  aid  in  the  belief 
that  the  largest  share  of  the  huge  earnings 
of  oU-exportlng  nations  is  flowing  to  banks 
m  New  York.  Thus,  the  United  States  should 
be  in  the  best  position  to  recycle  the  ftmds 
spent  by  Italy  and  other  oU-lmportlng 
nations. 

Among  their  Common  Market  partners, 
the  Italians  expect  West  Germany  to  pick  up 
the  largest  portion  of  the  remaining  emer- 
gency help. 

The  government  here  hopes  that  its  new 
agreement  on  domestic  taxes  will  Impress 
lenders  that  Rome  is  tackling  its  grave  eco- 
nomic problems  In  a  forceful  and  purposeful 
fashion.  Ten  days  ago,  Prime  Minister  Mari- 
ano Rumor  handed  in  his  resignation  be- 
cause the  coalition  partners  in  his  center- 
left  government  could  not  agree  on  how  to 
deal  with  the  crisis. 

But  Rumor  and  his  Christian  Democrats 
were  persuaded  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
board  and  make  another  try  with  their  So- 
cialist and  Social  Democratic  partners  in  the 
government. 

Last  night,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  an 
accord.  On  paper  at  least,  it  imposes  a  wide 
array  of  stiff  tax  Increases  that  wiU  hit  every 
Italian  consumer. 

According  to  Giolittl.  the  new  levies  will 
soak  up  about  $4.5  billion.  This  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  $45  bUlion  tax  increase  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  new  Italian  tax  burden  falls  on  nearly 
every  family.  One-third  of  the  total  will  be 
raised  through  higher  electricity  rates  and 
another  one-quarter  from  the  value  added 
tax.  a  sales  tax  on  consumer  goods. 

While  this  program  cannot  be  described  as 
progressive,  Giolittl  said  the  coalition's  main 
goal  was  to  design  a  package  that  would  de- 
press demand  swiftly  and  effectively. 

A  big  question  mark  Is  whether  the  coali- 
tion can  get  Its  package  through  Parliament 
without  confronting  union  demands  for  off- 
setting relief  through  inflationary  welfare 
measures. 

The  severity  of  the  program  reflects  the 
gravity  of  the  Italian  economic  situation. 
The  $3  billion  in  new  loans  will  cover  little 
more  than  half  the  deficit  that  Italy  expects 
in  its  foreign  accounts  this  year.  A  wild  do- 
mestic Inflation,  the  quadrupled  price  of  im- 
ported oU  and  sharp  Increases  In  the  prices 
of  the  other  raw  materials  that  Italy  buys 
had  threatened  to  saddle  the  country  with 
an  $8J5  billion  deficit  in  foreign  payments 
this  year. 

Italy  can  now  draw  on  $1.2  billion  from 
the  Intenutloiua  Monetwy  Fund,  a  $3  bllUon 
currency  swap  arrangement  with  the  U.S. 
Federal  Reeerre  system  and  $750  million 
from  other  banks.  If  Rome  succeeds  In  gain- 
ing the  $3  billion  In  fresh  loans,  the  total 
would  cover  the  eiqiMcted  deficit. 


Some  Italian  authorities  outsldfe  the  gov- 
ernment are  hoping  that  Washlpgton  and 
Bonn  will  not  provide  the  emeriency  help 
until  the  government  here  tratxslates  Its 
plans  Into  action.  Huge  deficits  have  been 
piled  up  in  the  budgets  of  government  agen- 
cies, and  consumer  prices  are  increasing  at 
more  than  20  per  cent  a  year.  Ifce  govern- 
ment argues  that  its  tax  proposals  are  evi- 
dence of  a  new  discipline  that  er  titles  Italy 
to  assistance. 
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CONGRESSMAN  GARNER  feHRIVER 
ANNOUNCES  PINAL  TABULATIONS 
IN  1974  KANSAS  FOtJRTH  DISTRICT 
OPINION  POLL 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 


OF   KANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1914 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  final  tab- 
ulations now  have  been  completed  in  my 
annual  Kansas  4th  District  opinion  poll. 
I  wish  to  share  the  thinking  oS.  my  Kan- 
sas constituents  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  on  some  of  the  important  foreign 
and  domestic  issues  confronting  our  Na- 
tion today. 

In  April  of  this  year,  appioximately 
90,000  questionnaires  were  .mailed  to 
households  in  the  Kansas  «h  District 
with  the  help  of  many  volunteers  who 
took  the  time  to  address  envelopes  from 
telephone  directories.  It  has  been  en- 
couraging to  me  to  note  tha  heavy  re- 
sponse and  sincere  interest  On  the  part 
of  my  constituents.  ! 

Tabulations  have  been  made  on  19,800 
ballots — a  retiurn  of  22  percent  which  is 
a  record  response  for  this  yearly  poll. 
The  tabulations  were  made  by  my  staff  in 
my  congressional  office  in  Washington 
and  in  my  district  congressional  offices 
in  Hutchinson  and  Wichita.  J 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  both  $ides  of  the 
aisle  send  a  questionnaire  intb  their  con- 
gressional districts.  It  is  very  helpful  to 
me  in  determining  the  views  of  a  broad 
cross  section  of  citizens  on  the  issues.  As 
in  previous  years,  this  year's  question- 
naire provided  an  opportunity  for  more 
than  one  constituent  to  participate,  and 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  ballots  con- 
tained two  votes  each.  I 

Many  people  wrote  additional  com- 
ments to  further  outline  their  thinking, 
as  well  as  to  discuss  their  opinions  on 
issues  not  Included  on  the  questionnaire. 
I  want  to  include  with  this  report  a 
sampling  of  some  of  the  interesting  com- 
ments taken  from  the  questionnaires. 
However,  in  reading  the  views  of  my  con- 
stituents as  well  as  studying  the  results 
of  the  questionnaire  certain  observations 
can  be  made.  For  example,  inflation,  high 
prices,  and  shortages  appear  to  be  of 
greater  concern  than  the  Watergate  af- 
fair. Many  people  question  whether  or 
not  last  winter's  energy  crunch  was  real 
or  the  creation  of  the  tag  oU  companies. 
The  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  and 
year-round  daylight  saving  time  are  not 
popular  with  some  of  my  Kansas  constit- 
uents. While  a  bare  major  ty  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  pel  f ormance  of 
the  President,  a  greater  majority  does 


not  want  to  see  the  President  imppached. 
Many,  on  both  sides,  want  to  see  t^e  mat- 
ter resolved  as  soon  as  possible. 

Following  is  a  selection  of  comments 
which  generally  reflect  some  of  tl^e  views 
of  my  constituents: 

SzLxcnoN  or  Comments 

BIG  GOVEBNMEMT 

Reduce  government  Interference  with  our 
lives.  We  don't  want  you  to  protect  us,  feed 
us,  or  worry  about  our  welfare.  Minln  lum  gov- 
ernment is  best. 

I  would  like  to  see  federal  goyernment 
leave  business  and  private  citizens  I  alone  to 
run  their  own  bxisiness.  Too  rquch  big 
brother! 

TAZZ8 

Stop  tax  loop  holes.  The  tax  structure  is 
an  extreme  burden  on  the  middle  dlass  peo- 
ple .  .  .  The  middle  class  wiU  not  put  up  with 
tax  structure  much  longer . . . 

Please  see  that  the  House  bUl  dl  tallowing 
church  contributions  as  a  deduction  on  In- 
come tax  does  not  pass. 

ECONOMY 

Inflation  is  my  biggest  concern.  It  has  to 
be  stopped!  Government  is  the  place  to 
start — with  less  foreign  aid  and  we  fare  type 
programs. 

Inflation  Is  rampant  without  ^age/price 
controls.  It  seems  like  every  time  1 1  luy  some- 
thing it  has  gone  up  5-10%  . . . 

THX  PRESIDENCT 


If  you  don't  get  President  Nixon  1  npeached 
and  the  loop  holes  closed  for  the  rich,  you 
are  not  going  to  get  my  vote. 

Yes,  I  thank  Ctod  every  morning  tjiat  a  man 
like  Richard  Nixon  Is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  good  man  and  a  good 
President.  ] 

Our  concern  is  that  you  and  ea<>h  of  your 
peers  in  the  House  make  your  individual 
assessment  of  the  facts  as  you  have  i  them  and 
proceed  as  the  Constitution  provides.  Please 
give  the  President  the  opportunity  for  a 
proper  trial.  Do  not  let  the  politic*  implica- 
tions of  Watergate  keep  you  from  doing  your 
Job. 

GENERAI. 

Thank  you  for  at  least  asking  for  my  opin- 
ion, even  tho  I  sometimes  disagree  with  th© 
way  you  vote  at  least  you  ask.  .  .  \ 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  anti-gun  legislation 
and  support  legislation  to  impose  harsh  pen- 
alties for  criminal  use  of  firearms  Instead. 

You  will  note  with  Interest  the  vote  of  my 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  grade  kids.  They  disagreed 
with  me  somewhat  on  issues  of  the  President 
they  believe  we  should  pray  and  support  him 
as  long  as  he  Is  President.  .  .  . 

How  about  finally  getting  the  31  bill  in- 
creases tied  up  In  legislation  oKit  to  the 
veterans? 

Final  Tabuiations — 1974  Kansa^  Fourth 

DiB'TRicT  Opinion  Poll 

[Figures  in  percent) 

THE   ENEBOT    CRISIS 

1.  If  gasoline  becomes  shorter  In  supply, 


would  you  favor  legislation  thai 
rationing? 


Yes 

No 

Abstain 


mandates 


48.1 

47.7 
4.3 


2.  Should  anti-pollution  restrictions  (such 
as  auto  emission  controls)  be  eased  tempo- 
rarily to  help  solve  otir  energy  problems? 

63.4 

32.  a 

4.4 

of  federal 


Yes 

No 

Abstain 

3.  Would  you  favor  m  system 
chartering  of  major  oil  compank  s? 


Yes 

No 

Abstain 


41.7 
42-3 
19.  t 


June  21,  1974. 

4.  Do  you  favor  year-round  daylight  sav- 
ing time  as  an  energy-saving  measure? 

Yes 32.  9 

No 64.7 

Abstain 2.4 

THE  ECONOMY 

5.  Have  wage-price  controls  helped  your 
family  budget  during  the  past  12  months? 

Yes  — 20.3 

No 73.6 

Abstain 6.2 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  wage  and  price 
control  authority  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
pire? 

Yes 67.1 

No    34.4 

Abstain 8.5 

7.  Do  you  supprat  the  President's  right  to 
withhold  (Impound)  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress? 

Yes    30.6 

No    — ^ 62.0 

Abstain _-_ 7.4 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

8.  Do  you  favor  enacting  a  Constitutional 
amendment  outlawing  abortion  except  in 
cases  of  possible  harm  to  the  mother,  either 
mental  or  physical? 

Yes 38.3 

No 67.3 

Abstain 4.  4 

9.  Should  the  United  States  adopt  a  policy 
of  granting  conditional  amnesty  to  deserters 
and  draft  dodgers  of  the  Vietnam  War? 

Yes 36.6 

No    — 68.7 

Abstain  8.8 

10.  Should  Congress  restore  tlie  death 
penalty  for  the  most  severe  crimes? 

Yes 77.6 

No 18.7 

Abstain 3.8 

11.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  In- 
surance program? 

Yes   . 61.8 

No 40.6 

Abstain    7. 7 

THE  PRESIDENCY 

12.  In  your  opinion  is  President  Nlxon  pres- 
ently performing  his  duties  to  your  satis- 
faction? 

Yes 46.8 

No   _ 60.7 

Abstain 3.6 

13.  Based  on  facts  now  available  to  you, 
do  you  believe  the  President  should  be  Im- 
peached? 

Yes 37.7 

No    _ 68. 6 

Abstain 3.8 

ELECTION   REFORM 

14.  Would  you  favor  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  the  Presidency  to  a 
single  6-year  term? 

Yes 39.6 

No    66.5 

Abstain 3.9 

15.  Should  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  be  elected  to  4-year  terms, 
rather  than  the  current  2-year  term? 

Yes 69.2 

No 37.0 

Abstain 3.8 

16.  Would  you  favor  a  system  of  matching 
public  and  private  financing  of  campaigns 
for  Federal  ofllces  including  the  Presidency, 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives? 

Yes 32.3 

No 64.7 

Abstain 13.0 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rORBGN   FOUOT 

17.  Do  you  favor  Increased  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China? 

Yes 67. 5 

No 35.  7 

Abstain  .., 7. 1 

18.  Do  you  believe  the  U.S.  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  economic  and  military  aid 
to  support  South  Vietnam? 

Yes 24.5 

No 67. 1 

Abstain 8.4 

Total  of  19,800  questionnaires  returned. 


TRIBUTE    TO    ALVIN    L.    AUBINOE, 
WASHINGTON  ARCHITECT 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
and  thousands  more  in  the  Washington 
metropoUtan  area,  join  me  in  mourning 
the  passing  of  Alvin  L.  Aubinoe  en 
Thursday. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Alvin  Aubinoe 
was  one  of  the  Washington  area's  most 
prominent  and  successful  builders  and 
architects,  and  many  beautiful  buildings 
stand  today  as  lasting  testaments  to  his 
talent  and  his  industry. 

Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  know 
him  in  a  more  personal  way  know  that 
his  legacy  will  far  surpass  the  architec- 
tural triumphs  for  which  be  was  noted. 
His  devotion  to  his  fine  family  and  his 
work  in  religious,  civic,  and  political  ac- 
tivities all  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
Alvin  Aubinoe  was  a  man  of  commitment 
and  a  symbol  of  success  in  all  the  varied 
aspects  of  his  rich,  full  life. 

To  his  wife  Dorothy  and  their  chil- 
dren, we  offer  the  condoloices  and  the 
sympathy  of  this  body,  and  I  acknowl- 
edge my  own  personal  sense  of  loss  and 
of  sorrow  at  the  death  of  a  good  friend 
and  a  good  man,  Alvin  Aubinoe. 

An  article  outlining  Mr.  Aubinoe's 
many  achievements  appears  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  and  I  insert  the  text  of 
that  article  in  the  Record  at  this  time : 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Jime  21,  1974] 
Alvin  L.  ArrBiNOE,  Bxtilder,  Architbct,  Dies 
AT   71 

Alvin  L.  Aubinoe,  71,  a  prominent  builder 
and  architect  In  the  Washington  area,  died 
yesterday  of  cancer  at  Suburban  Hospital  in 
Bethesda. 

During  his  long  career  he  had  built  such 
structures  as  the  Washington  and  Lee  Apart- 
ments In  Arlington,  4801  Connecticut  Ave. 
NW,  the  Congresslontl  Hotel,  the  Common- 
wealth Office  BuUdlng,  the  National  Radio 
Institute,  the  Majestic  Apartments  and  Caril- 
lon House. 

He  also  was  the  builder  of  Otis  and  Ogden 
Garden  Homes,  1726  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW, 
1600  16th  Street  NW,  the  Parkslde  Apart- 
ments, the  Wlldwood  Manor  subdivision,  the 
Wlldwood  Medical  Center  and  the  Wlldwood 
Manor  Shopping  Center  in  Bethesda. 

Mr.  Aubinoe  had  received  architectural 
awards  for  the  building  of  the  Dupont  Plaza 
Hotel,  the  Wire  Office  Building  and  the  Ab- 
ingdon Apartments  in  Alexandria. 

He  had  designed  and  built  The  Banyan 
House  in  Delray  Beach.  Fla.,  and  an  apart- 
ment hotel  in  the  Bel^an  Congo  for  which 
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he  received  an  award  from  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  owned  the 
Washington  and  Lee  Apartments,  4801  Con- 
necWcut  Ave.  NW,  the  Wlldwood  Medical 
Center  and  Parkslde  Apartments. 

Bom  in  Waehlngton,  Mr.  Aubinoe  attend- 
ed the  University  of  Maryland  and  later 
served  as  a  member  of  its  board  of  regents. 

He  entered  the  field  of  engineering,  build- 
ing and  architecture  in  1923,  when  he  Joined 
the  Rust  Engineering  Co.  While  with  them, 
he  was  an  engineer  of  the  Dam,  Filtration 
and  Water  Works  of  Patton,  Pa.,  and  designed 
their  Pittsburgh  office. 

He  then  worked  for  the  Washington  Rail- 
way and  Electric  Co.,  was  an  engineer  with 
the  Cafrltz  Construction  Co.,  and  in  the 
early  1930s  went  into  business  for  himself. 

Mr.  Aubinoe  returned  to  Cafrltz  in  1932  as 
manager  of  construction  and  architect  be- 
fore establishing  his  own  business  in  1938. 

Over  the  years,  he  served  in  many  build- 
ing industry  and  with  civic  organizations. 

He  was  a  past  president  and  director  of  the 
Home  Builders  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Washington,  past  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  and  past  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Metropolitan  Bank  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Aubinoe  also  had  been  a  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
Washington  BuUdlng  Congress  and  the 
Washington  Board  of  Realtors. 

He  had  served  as  a  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington Real  Estate  Board  and  as  chairman 
of  its  appraisal  and  zoning  conunlttees. 

His  other  affiliations  included  the  Build- 
ing Owners  and  Managers  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Washington,  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  Producers  Council,  the  Con- 
struction Contractors  Council,  the  Asso- 
ciated Builders  and  Contractors  of  Maryland 
and  the  Suburban  Maryland  Home  Builders 
Association. 

Mr.  Aubinoe  had  been  a  member  of  the 
D.C.  Building  Code  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Commissioners  Zoning  Advisory  Committee, 
the  Washington  Urban  Redevelopment  Cor- 
poration and  bead  of  a  group  of  builders  who 
submitted  proposals  for  the  Southwest  Re- 
development Land  Agency. 

He  was  a  former  tnistee  of  Suburban  Hos- 
pital, past  director  of  the  Federal  City  Coun- 
cil and  of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade 
and  a  director  of  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co. 

He  had  been  active  for  many  years  In  the 
Republican  Party  of  Montgomery  County. 

Mr.  Aubinoe  also  was  a  former  trustee  of 
United  Community  Services  of  Washington 
and  past  president  of  the  board  of  deacons 
of  Bethesda  Presbyterian  Church. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Dorothy,  of  the 
home,  8000  Overhill  Rd..  Greenwich  Forest; 
a  son,  Alvin  L.  Jr.,  of  Bethesda;  a  daughter, 
Dorothy  Griffith,  of  Greenwich  Forest,  and 
eight  grandchildren. 


FEDERALIZATION  OF  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOT7TR   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  has  been  given  to  fed- 
eralizing t^e  workmen's  compensation 
laws  by  the  93d  Congress.  The  main  ob- 
jectives appear  to  be  that  of  providing 
adequate  compensation  where  there  is 
need,  and  imiformlty  among  States.  As 
far  as  objectives  are  concerned,  almost 
all  Federal  programs  seek  adequacy  and 
uniformity  so  there  Is  little  difference 
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here  than  In  most  Federal  programs; 
however,  need  is  lacking  in  this  instance. 
Earlier  tbi^  month  the  Greater  Soutli 
Dakota  Association,  representing  the 
business  commtmity  in  South  Dakota 
presented  twtiiramy  in  recard  to  S.  2d08 
at  a  aeld  hewteg  in  Mkineapotts.  I 
wonkJ  lan  to  share  Oiia  pertteent  dtacas- 
slon  of  vorkmen's  tumpeniatirm  with  my 
colleagues.  The  State  at  South  Dakota 
has  brcdcen  many  frontiei's  in  ttiis  area 
and  ti-uly  exemplifies  the  fact  that  Fed- 
eral standards  in  this  area  should  be 
avoided.  The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Obeatck       Sodth       Dakota       Association's 
Statement    on    Workmen's    Compensa- 

ATXON 

We.  the  Greater  South  Dakota  Association, 
South  Dakota's  State  Chamber  oX  Commerce, 
are  submitting  this  written  testimony  speak- 
ing for  the  South  Dakota  business 
community. 

In  South  Dakota  we  are  opposed  to  the 
WUllams-Javlte  Bill.  Senate  Bill  2008.  a  blU 
that  wlU  federalize  state  workmen's  com- 
penoatlon  programs.  We  do  not  wish  to  be- 
come repetitious  of  other  testimony  you  h«ve 
beard  ttere  and  throughout  the  coxmtry,  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  do  feel  that  there  are 
some  Important  points  where  we  would  hopt 
you  might  consider  our  vlewi>oint. 

We  In  South  Dakota,  the  past  three  legis- 
lative sessions,  have  made  tremendous 
strides  Id  Improving  our  state  workmen's 
compensation  programs.  This  was  done  to 
further  Insture  the  care  of  those  workers 
injured  on  the  job,  either  temporarily  or 
permanently.  Simultaneously,  we  also  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  if  states  did  not  show 
■OBM  sizable  increases  in  their  programs, 
there  was  a  chance  that  the  program  could  be 
federalized.  Significant  strides  have  been 
made  In  South  Dakota,  but  now  after  actively 
supporting  ample  increases  In  the  area  at 
worknten's  compwDsation,  we  are  still 
threatened  with  federalization  of  the 
program. 

We  think  workmen's  compensation  is  a 
very  human  program,  dealing  closely  with 
the  live*  and  the  livelibood  of  workers  and 
their  families  in  those  times  of  crisis  and 
need.  It  repa^aents  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween employer  and  employee.  We  believe 
It  is  a  coordinated  delivery  of  the  multitxide 
of  post  Injury  benefits  and  services  to  ^>eed 
recovery  and  obtain  the  quickest  return  to 
-work  with  the  least  poaeiiile  residual  dis- 
ability. At  sueh.  it  cannot  be  remote;  it  can- 
not be  impecaonai;  and  it  cannot  be  effec- 
tively run  from  Waahiagton.  D.C. 

We  of  the  Greater  8«uth  Dakota  Assoda- 
tloa  believe  that  wvrkaaen's  compensaUon 
programs  must  have  local  control  and  local 
flexibility.  It  U  our  belief  that  our  legisla- 
tive officials  have  shown  great  strides  la 
this  area  over  the  years.  It  is  frustrating 
that  despite  these  accomplishments,  once 
again  Congress  Is  threatening  us  with  fed- 
erallxatlon  of  the  program. 

We  think  South  Dakota  is  one  of  those 
states  on  the  move.  We  also  believe  that 
South  Dakota,  along  with  many  other  states, 
will  have  met  enough  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  Natiimal  OenuntssiMi's 
recommendations  by  1975  to  dispel  the  need 
for  such  drastic  action  on  a  federal  level. 
Perhaps  the  mcmbera  ef  this  committee 
wiU  agree  that  If  the  federal  government 
ever  gets  involved  In  the  states'  workmen's 
eompeasatloB  pregrams,  it  will  never  get 
out.  Batkar.  it  win  ateadUy  get  furtber  tn- 
Totved,  leadttaig  nltlsiately  to  totjd  absorp- 
tion of  atata  Bystena. 

It  is  difficult  far  us  la  South  Dakota,  tie- 
Ing  ana  of  the  smaller  populated  states  in 
this  great  country,  to  understand  bow  people 
tn  Waahiagton.  D.C.  can  administer  snch 
programs  as  tills  tbat  seed  a  very  personal 
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employer-empleyea  aelatlaBshfp,  such  as  one 
finds  la  saost  bnilPMnea  tn  8f  uth  Dakota. 

We  wish  to  relate  a  few  pieoas  of  leglalatioii 
enacted  in  the  past  four  y^ars  In  South 
Dakota.  For  Instance,  in  1971  ^ur  state  legis- 
lators raised  the  maximum  allowable  hoi^tal 
expense  for  an  injured  employee  from  $75,000 
to  $17S4>Oe.  Tbey  tocreaaed  the  bralal  ex- 
penses from  $750  to  a^OOO  maxlmura.  They 
upped  the  workmen's  cwnp  weekly  beaeflts 
from  55  i>ercent  to  66  ?3  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee's earnings.  They  drastlciuy  revised  tiae 
occupational  disease  statutes.  iThey  increased 
the  workmen's  compensation  death  benefits 
to  dependents  from  a  maxlmam  at  $5000  to 
910,000  and  maximum  of  $151000  to  $25,000. 
The  total  compensation  payable  for  death 
benefits  and  child  dependent^  was  increased 
from  $ao,000  to  $50,000.  I 

In  1972.  the  legislature  prafvided  that  the 
seven  day  waiting  period  in  wlorkmen's  com- 
pensation cases  be  Idmtified  a^  calendar  days 
instead  of  working  days.  Iq  1973,  we  are 
proud  to  report  that  the  South  Dakota  legis- 
lature made  great  steps  forward  in  the  work- 
men's compensation  benefits  for  the  South 
Dakota  working  men  and  women.  During 
that  year  South  Dakota  changed  the  compu- 
tation formula  for  figuring  workmen's  com- 
pensation fr<Mn  a  straight  dollar  figure  to  a 
percentage  of  the  state  average  weekly  wage. 
Another  piece  of  leglslatloa  repealed  the 
$175,000  limit  for  medical  expenses  to  an  un- 
limited payment  for  medical  services  for  the 
injured  employee.  Another  liUl  deleted  the 
30  year  limitation  on  payments  for  a  com- 
pletely disabled  employee. 

Finally,  In  1974,  legislation  passed  In  the 
area  of  workmen's  oonqxnsi^B  called  far 
the  defining  of  and  putting  into  the  lav 
"domestic  servants."  Also,  another  bill  would 
allow  workmen's  cooqtensatiMi  benefits  for 
incapacitating  Injury  to  be  computed  from 
the  date  of  injury  instead  of, seven  calendar 
days  later,  with  benefits  retibactlve  to  date 
of  injury. 

There  are  numerous  other  pieces  of  leglda- 
tion  tlaat  iif  business  community  of  South 
Dakota  has  seen  fit  to  suppoit.  Tlte  business 
oomnumlty  has  done  its  part  In  supporting 
slaeable  increases  in  the  area  ot  workmen's 
compensation  in  the  state  of  South  Dakota 
We  do  not  and  can  not  believe  that  any  good 
will  come  of  federalization  of  otu*  workmen's 
compensation  program. 

We  reepectfuHy  request  that  Senate  Bill 
200S  be  «te£eated,  as  It  should  be.  We  kellere 
that  If  an  states  are  as  eowscle|itknis  as  South 
Dakota,  tbey  t«o  will  upgrade  )thclr  procrama 

For  all  ef  these  reasons,  th^  Oreater  South 
Dakota  Association  will  vi(^>rousIy  oppose 
federal  standards  and  wUl  continue  to  work 
for  improvements  In  workmen's  compensa- 
tion lavps  at  the  state  level.  We  believe  that 
states  can  and  win  make  th$  necessary  Ibb- 
provementa,  using  the  recoiamendatians  ot 
the  National   Commlsaion  on  State  Work- 
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men's  Compensation  Laws  as 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  energy  crisis  has  inspired  an  un- 
fortunate mood  in  the  Mbtlon  and  the 
CoBgresg.  Envlranmental  quaUty  is  ia 
danger  af  becamlTig  expepdabte  in  the 
panic  over  energy  supi>Uei.  TUs  dbnate 
Is  dangerous  tf  tt  causes  itoit  rdaxatlon 


of  air  quality  standards  needefL  to  protect 
public  health. 

Ilie  toxic  effects  of  power^lant  emis- 
sions, particularly  sulfur  oxides,  is  one 
of  the  most  critical  envir<Mimental  con- 
cerns. As  low-solfur  coal  reserves  de- 
cline, the  use  of  hig^-sulfur  coal  must 
increaae.  WHhont  desulfurizaltlon,  sulfur 
oxide  emissions  resulting  f  rotn  combus- 
tion of  high-sulfur  coal  will  lead  to  in- 
creased disease  and  death  in  our  cities 
and  to«'ns.  j 

The  health  effects  of  these  emissions 
have  been  documented.  For  example,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  has 
warned  in  a  recent  report  tiiat  power- 
plant  conversions  to  coal  would  result  in 
widespread  harm  fi-om  additional  SO. 
emissions  without  adequate  pollution 
controls.  A  general  review  of  scientific 
findings  in  this  area  appeared  in  the  win- 
ter, 1974,  issue  of  California  Apr  Environ- 
ment. 

There  is  now  only  one  technically  fea- 
sible, commercially  avaflable  process  for 
the  removal  of  sulfur  oxides  from  high- 
sulfur  coal.  This  is  flue  gas  desulfuriza- 
tion,  or  "stack-gas  scrubbing.^  This  proc- 
ess offers  the  only  acceptable  solution  to 
the  health  threat  of  sulfur  oxide  emis- 
sions. I 

I  include  herewith  the  ajrticle  from 
California  Air  Environment  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  APHA  report  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  15  issue  of  Consei-va- 
tionNews: 

[From  California  Air  EnvtronniBnt,  Winter 

1974] 

FoBsn.  Fuel  PtKxxrrAwra:  CtiaamT  Think- 

XNC  an  PoToaa  Iteaf  s 

(By  Bertram  W.  Carnow,  JMJ3.») 

It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  za|sa  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  sulfur  dloxld$  <80,)  asid 
particulates  affect  human  health.  Animal  ex- 
periments, human  physiological  and  epide- 
miological data  summarized  at  the  National 
academy  of  Sciences'  Conference  on  "Heattfa 
EHects  of  Air  PoUutanto"  (held  m  October 
1973,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Senate),  and  aa  la -depth  x^ort  carried  out 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  tat  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  have  emphasized  this.  Bacent 
epidemiological  studies  carried  ofit  by  the  En- 
Tiranental  Protection  Agency  (CHSSS  Fxo- 
graai).  as  weU  as  multiple  studies  carried 
out  by  the  ciilcago  Atr  PoUJitlon  stady 
Group,  attest  to  the  serious  ii^alth  im|>act 
of  high  SO,  and  particulate  levels.  Some 
of  the  findings  from  studies  ife  conducted 
on  the  health  effects  of  SO„  an^  particulate 
levels,  during  an  air  pollution  episode,  wee 
reviewed  here. 

A  study,  carried  out  on  a  re0stry  ot  Ml 
bronchitics  (reported  in  19«9) ,  found  a  pro- 
gressive increase  in  episodes  of  acute  illness 
with  Increases  In  air  pollution  in  males  55 
years  of  age  and  over  who  had  advanced 
bronchitis.  There  was  a  greater  amount  of 
Illness  found  In  patients  who  were  examtrifirt 
24  hours  after  exposure  to  air  p<iUutlon.  Dur- 
ing periods  with  a  level  of  0.3  ppe^  of  SO,  (M- 
hour  average),  there  was  a  doubling  In  the 
percent  ef  person -days  of  Illness,  as  compared 
with  periods  wfaea  StO,  levels  were  0.04  ppm. 

Multiple  regression  analyses  were  carried 
out   to  exeonlne   the    relationship   between 
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emergency  room  physician  visits  (dependent 
variable)  and  SO,,  particulate,  temperature, 
humidity,  preclpltatioa,  and  snow  and  sleet. 
During  the  spring,  ralnfaU  was  the  most 
significant  variable.  Bain  correlated  nega- 
tively with  visits,  suggesting  that  patients 
preferred  to  stay  away  from  the  emergency 
room  or  physicians'  offices  when  it  rained,  or 
that  the  rain  washed  out  the  poUuants 
(probably  the  latter) .  Humidity  was  signifi- 
cant In  the  spring,  but  not  as  strongly  cor* 
related.  During  the  summer  season,  humidity 
and  particulate  appeared  to  be  the  culprits, 
and,  In  the  winter  months,  SO„  emerged  as 
the  major  contributing  variable  (positive  cor- 
relation), with  particulate  and  humidity, 
adding  to  a  lesser  degree.  VThUe  ambient  air 
temperature  has  been  found  to  be  signifi- 
cantly correlated  with  Ulness  in  many 
studies,  in  no  seascm  did  we  find  it  signifi- 
cantly related  to  Increased  Ulness  rates.  In 
addition  to  primary  or  long-term  effects  of 
SO,  and  particulates,  it  would  appear  that 
when  these  pollutants  Interact  with  others 
to  form  acid  sulfates  or  sulftirlc  add  (I.e.,  SO, 
particulate,  and  humidity)  the  risk  and  the 
size  of  the  susceptible  p<9ulatlon  appear  to 
be  enhanced. 

MortaUty  sidles  were  carried  out,  and  res- 
piratory and  cardiac  effects  were  noted  In 
the  same  group — that  is,  males  65  years  and 
older.  Beq>lratory  deaths  from  all  causes  were 
doubled,  and  deaths  from  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease, particularly  coronary  disease,  Increased 
significantly.  There  appeared  to  be  an  aver- 
age increase  of  eight  deaths  per  day  from 
this  disease  (Figure  1)  during  the  10  days 
of  high  80y  as  compared  to  10  days  of  low 
or  middle  levels  of  SO,,  suggesting  that  in  the 
city  during  the  month  under  study,  some 
80  excess  cardiac  deaths  occiured  which  were 
significantly  related  to  changes  In  pollution 
levels,  as  indexed  by  sulfur  dioxide.  The  SO, 
averages  shown  In  Figure  1  are  derived  from 
the  34-hour  SO,  readings  (ppm),  as  moni- 
tored by  the  city. 

From  November  4.  through  November  12, 
1969,  Chicago  suffered  an  air  Inversion,  with 
accompanying  low  winds  and  a  buildup  of 
SO,  and  particulate.  The  levela,  though  high, 
never  reached  the  "alert"  stagre.  Deaths  from 
aU  causes  which  occurred  diirlng  these  nine 
days  throughout  specific  areas  of  the  city 
were  compared  with  deaths  that  occtirred  in 
the  same  areas  during  the  nine  days  prior 
to,  nine  days  following,  and  nine  days  repre- 
sentative of  a  three-month  average  of  what 
miglife  ba  expected  in  that  ■easoa  of  the  year. 
While  levels  were  generaUy  high — higher  than 
n(»rmal— they  varied  widely  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  so  tbat  areas  of  high,  medium,  and 
low  pollution  were  defUted  and  considered 
separately  as  to  death  rates  before  and  after 
the  episode.  The  following  results  were 
recorded. 

1.  Reapbrutory  disease. — In  the  lilgh  SO, 
areas,  the  niunber  of  deaths  from  Infiuenza, 
bronchitis,  and  pneumonia  increased 
markedly  in  the  white  xoale  population,  by 
almost  100%  during  the  episode.  There  also 
was  a  minimal  increase  in  mortality  for  white 
females,  but  not  for  other  population  groups. 
Additional  weight  was  given  to  this  find- 
ing, because  examination  of  mortality  from 
this  cause  in  the  moderate  and  low  poUution 
areas  did  not  reveal  an  Increase. 

a.  Cardiac  disease. — ^Mortality  was  signif- 
icantly elevated  for  males.  There  were  97 
deatlu  during  the  episode,  83  deaths  in  the 
nine-day  period  preceding  the  episode,  and 
77  in  the  period  foQowing  tt,  as  compared 
wltb  as  expected  deaths  during  this  season. 
The  greatest  Increase  in  mortality  was  ob- 
served In  hypertensive  and  rheumatic  heart 
disease  patients.  Since  the  specific  nature 
of  the  cardiovascular  disease  frequently  is  in 
doubt,  and  many  patients  die  from  ischemic 
heart  disease  or  hypertension,  classification 
of  eanllovascular  disease  Into  separate  cate- 
gories may  not  be  meaningful.  Again,  signif- 
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Icantly,  the  Increase  In  cardiac  deaths  for 
males  diu'ing  the  inversion  period  was  not 
observed  In  the  moderate  and  low  poUutlon 
areas. 

Some  siu-prlslng  findings  Included  a 
marked  increase  in  deaths  fiom  ischemic 
heart  disease  in  nonwhite  females,  aged  46 
to  60  years — ten  dxirlng  the  episode  com- 
pared with  three  before  the  episode,  and  one 
after.  Five  deaths  would  normally  have  been 
expected  In  this  group  in  a  nine-day  p)erlod 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  A  striking  finding 
was  the  aliarp  dn^  in  accidental  deaths — 
from  64  before,  and  63  after,  to  only  42  dtir- 
Ing  the  episode,  approximating  a  30%  de- 
crease in  this  category.  This  appeared  to  re- 
late to  an  increased  use  of  public  transpor- 
tation, in  resptonse  to  a  public  appeal  that 
automobile  driving  be  minimized. 

3.  Morbidity. — Observation  of  the  registry 
group,  which  had  been  followed  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  found  two  admitted  to  the 
hospital  before  the  episode  (during  the  two 
highest  days  of  pollution  of  that  period), 
none  foUovlng  the  episode  (even  though 
there  were  soone  days  of  high  poUutlon), 
while  six  were  admitted  during  the  episode. 
Of  the  group  hospitalized,  most  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  two  peak  days  of  p<rilutlon. 

The  significant  Increases  In  cardiac  and 
respirat(»7  disease  and  the  absence  of  any 
Increase  In  other  disease  categories  further 
support  the  validity  of  these  studies,  since 
those  suffering  from  cardiac  and  respiratory 
difficiiltles  would  be  expected  to  be  the  most 
affected  during  high  air  poUutlon  episodes. 

These  studies  of  mortality,  hoq>ltal  ad- 
missions, and  emergency  room  visits— which 
are  more  objective  disease  end-polnta,  when 
compared  to  patient-reporting  of  Ulaass — 
lend  strength  to  the  oondoslOB  that  SO,  and 
particulate  poUutants  are  serious  health 
problems. 

The  results  of  these  and  other  studies  lead 
to  a  niunber  of  conclusions. 

1.  Sulfur  dioxide  and  particulate  and,  even 
more,  their  products — sulfuric  acid  and  acid 
sulfates— are  toxic  and  may  seriously  alfect 
the  health  of  significant  numbers  of  humans, 
even  at  the  levels  currently  ocmsldered  to  be 
safe. 

2.  The  major  target  organs  are  the  tieart 
and  lungs;  therefore,  large  ntimbers  of  In- 
dividuals In  the  population  are  In  a  high 
risk  category. 

3.  These  pollutants  may  act  over  long 
periods  of  time  to  produce  req>lratory  tract 
changes  In  normal  individuals. 

4.  Their  ma)or  acute,  or  short-term  ac- 
tion appears  to  be  as  disease  and  death  ac- 
celerators, significantly  shortening  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  poor  adaptive  capacities. 

6.  A  highly  variable  doee-reqmnse  relation- 
ship exists  between  SO,  and  parttculate  leveU 
and  health  impact  on  different  populations. 
In  summary,  there  is  no  threshold  for  health 
effects.  The  outcome  health  or  disease,  Uving 
or  dying  depends  upon  the  number  of  en- 
vironmental stressors  and  the  intensity  of 
each,  matched  against  the  resistance  of  the 
host  and  the  host's  adaptive  ability. 

6.  The  effects  of  other  poUutants,  particu- 
larly cigarette  smoking  and  heavy  occupa- 
tional exposure  to  Irritant  gases,  act  syn- 
erglstically  with  SO,  and  particulates.  The 
very  large  population  already  at  risk  because 
of  such  other  factors  Increases  the  need  for 
controlled  levels  of  SO^  and  particulate  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  health  of  these  people. 

7.  The  levels  of  SO.,  and  perhaps  other  pol- 
lutants which  are  present  In  large  urban 
areas,  appear  to  expose  slgniflcant  niunbers 
of  people  to  health  risk  during  conditions  of 
atr  inversion  and  air  stagnation. 

Finally,  whUe  energy  needs  have  increased 
and  clean  sources  of  energy  are  limited,  any 
reduction  in  standards  for  SO,  and  particu- 
lates that  permits  increased  community 
emissions  and  concentrations  wtu  certainly 
result  in  a  significant  increase  in  the  num- 
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bers  of  people  who  become  iU  and  die.  Since 
certain  energy  needs — such  as  heating,  light- 
ing, and  the  production  of  essential  com- 
modltlea— are  vital  to  humans,  one  impor- 
tant approach  to  the  problem  is  to  reduce 
the  energy  used  for  nonessentials,  if  it  pro- 
duces poUutlon  which  acts  synergisticaUy 
and  Impacts  on  identical  target  organs. 

(Prom  Conservation  News,  June  15, 1974] 
DEscxn>TioN  or  thx  AFHA  Rkpokt 

WhUe  conservationists  generally  recognize 
that  increased  use  of  coal  presents  environ- 
mental problems,  It  is  argued  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  weaken  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  per- 
mit a  shift  to  coal  under  the  present  stand- 
ards. 

Through  the  use  of  scrubber  systems,  fine 
gas  given  oS  by  burning  coal  can  be  cleaned 
to  the  moderate  levels  required  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
found  that  effldent  scrubbing  systems  for 
controlling  sxUfur-dioxide  emissions  are  now 
ready  for  widespread  use  despite  the  reluc- 
tance of  large  utUlties  to  research  and  de- 
velop this  technology.  EPA  recently  reported 
that  privately  owned  utilities  spent  only  0.4 
percent  of  total  revenues  from  196B  to  107S  on 
all  research  and  development,  with  only  a 
small  fraction  of  that  being  for  scrubber 
technology.  It  also  reported  that  only  22 
of  300  electric  utUltles  operating  some  070 
fossil-fuel  power  plants  in  the  VS.  have  In- 
stalled or  plan  to  instaU  scrubber  systems  on 
44  plants. 

Another  blow  against  the  relaxation  of 
the  present  clean  air  standards  Is  landed  In 
a  new  $60,000  Ford  Foundation-sponsored 
study  released  by  the  Atnerlean  Public  Health 
Association  (APHA) .  According  to  the  AFHA 
study,  conversion  of  80  percent  of  gas-and- 
oU-flred  power  plants  to  ooal  without  adding 
poUutlon  controls  would  annually  cause  "91,- 
000  additional  attacks  at  chronic  respiratory 
disease  and  approximately  8300  excess 
deaths;  deaths  and  disease  that  could  be 
prevented." 

The  study  assumes  that  60  percent  of  the 
Nation's  power  plants  would  be  forced  to 
otHivert  to  coal  to  save  fuel  undo:  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment's  plan.  Also  factored  into 
the  calculation  is  the  premise  tbat  the  plants 
are  utllixing  the  most  advanced  1978  antl- 
poUutlon  technology. 

Among  tbo  study's  other  flndings: 

An  "at  risk"  segment  of  the  nation's  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  21  mlUion.  WltUn  this 
category,  approximately  SjOOO  die  of  cardio- 
vascular ailments  and  60,000  suffer  from 
respiratory  disease  each  year.  The  APHA 
scientific  panel  estimates  that  these  annual 
statistics  wUl  Jump  between  20%  and  40% 
if  coal  conversion  occurs  on  the  assumed 
scale.  "At  risk"  individuals  are  defined  as 
those  who  live  In  communities  of  lOjOOO  or 
more,  are  exposed  to  high  sulfur  dioxide  am- 
bient levels  f  above  100  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter  of  air)  and  have  genetic  defects,  pbys- 
Ical  conditions,  personal  habits  or  residential 
surroundings  which  make  them  eqiecially 
vulnerable  to  air  contamination.  Included 
in  this  category  would  be  the  elderly,  smok- 
ers, pregnant  women  and  victims  of  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema. 

For  each  quadrUlion  British  thermal  units 
(BTU)  of  electricity  consumed  In  Chicago, 
an  estimated  175.000  attacks  of  asthma  occur. 

When  concentrations  of  sulfur  dioxide  rise 
from  200  to  300  micrograms  per  cubic  meter 
of  air,  the  death  rate  doubles  in  men  and 
women  over  40. 

A  link  has  been  established  between  the 
Incidence  of  lung  cancer  and  the  amount  of 
benzo  pyrene  (a  product  of  fossil  fuel  com- 
bustion) m  the  air.  rrom  this  relatloBshtp, 
scientists  have  projected  tbat  a  00  percent 

decrease  in  urfoaa  air  poUution  wotild  neolt 

in  a  ao  percent  drop  ta  lung  cancer  deatbs. 
Reduction  of  automobile  use  Is  vital  to 
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tbe  protection  of  health  from  advene  air 
pollution  effects. 

This  study  concludes  that  there  Is  no  pol- 
lution threshold  which  safeguards  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  Indeed,  most  clean 
air  standards  are  set  on  the  basis  of  what  a 
robust,  healthy  person  could  withstand. 
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METRIC   SYSTEM   GIVEN   SETBACK 
BY  ENGLAND 


tie 


On   the   consumer   front 
that   changes   in   textiles   and 
starting  and  more  and  more 
are  being  retailed  with  metric 


THE  NEED  FOR  A 
ERANS      CEMETERY 
FLORIDA 


NATIONAL  VET- 
SOUTH 


]N 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF   MEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  House  refused  to 
take  action  in  regard  to  eventual  con- 
version to  the  metric  system  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  listing  below  a  re- 
cent newspaper  article  from  the  Grand 
Island.  Nebr.,  Daily  Independent  to 
regard  to  the  difficulties  currently  being 
encountered  in  England  by  their  con- 
version to  the  metric  system. 

The  article  follows: 

Metric  System  Given  Setback  bt  EuGi^m) 
London. — British  housewives  don't  like 
their  meat  and  vegetables  being  weighed  out 
In  those  foreign  kilograms  instead  of  good 
old  pounds  and  ounces. 

Therefore,  British  butchers  and  grocers 
are  refusing  to  go  over  to  the  metric  system. 
And  this,  says  the  government's  Metrication 
Board  in  its  annual  report,  is  one  reason  why 
Britain's  changeover  to  the  metric  system  is 
running  two  years  behind  schedule. 

PKESSXTRE 

The  board  suggests  that  the  government 
should  name  a  date  when  all  shoppers  will  be 
made  to  go  metric.  The  target  date  had  been 
the  end  of  next  year,  but  it  would  not  be 
achieved  until  early  in  1978,  the  Board  said. 

Stores,  such  as  the  butehers'  and  grocers'. 
Which  weigh  out  foods  in  front  of  the  cus- 
tomer, are  unlikely  to  start  using  metric 
measures  until  they  are  legally  required  to 
do  so. 

The  government  must  remove  the  remain- 
ing legislative  obstacles  to  metric  change, 
tbe  Board  says.  In  particular,  it  should  be 
made  legal  to  sell  in  prescribed  metric  quan- 
tities all  those  goods,  like  sugar,  which  at 
present  can  only  be  sold  in  packages  relat- 
ing to  imperial  quantities — that's  pounds  and 
ovincee. 

INOUSTKT 

On  the  broader  front  of  industry,  com- 
merce and  education  as  a  whole,  the  board 
says  there  Is  a  good  chance  that  the  change  to 
metrication  should  be  "substantially  com- 
pleted" by  1976— the  target  date  set  in  1965. 

The  momentum  in  the  change  to  metric 
measures,  which  was  lost  in  1971.  has  not 

been  regained,  the  board  warns.  It  says  1673 

WM  ft  year  of  "steady  but  slow  progress." 

Delay  In  carryixig  tnrougb  the  cliange  from 

pints,  yards,  and  pounds  to  liters,  meters 

and  kilograms  wUl  have  damaging  economic 
and  social  consequences,  the  report  em- 
phasizes. Delay  weakens  Britain's  competi- 
tive position  in  international  tiade  and  In- 
creases cost  to  Industry  by  requiring  dual 
production  and  dual  inventories. 

PBOORESS 

Tbe  board  stresses,  however  that  much 
progress  has  already  been  made  toward  met- 
rication. 

AU  goods  In  druggiste'  stores  are  now  met- 
ric. While  most  new  building  is  metric.  In 
the  engineering  industry  almost  aU  new  de- 
sign work  is  In  metric  measurements,  and 
the  major  freight  chelators  use  metric  tariffs. 


HON..  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESlNTATIVES 
Friday,  June  21,  1  974 
Speal  er, 


been 


Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr 
tion's  veterans  have  long 
teed  the  right  to  a  dignified 
place  provided  by  our 
ham  Lincoln  said  more 
ago,  it  is  the  country's  reixHisibility — 
To  care  for  him  who  shall  hi  ,ve  borne  the 
battle  and  for  his  widow  am  I  his  orphan. 

But  while  southern  Floric  a  has  one  of 


thin 


the  largest  concentrations 
of  any  area  in  the  country 
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board  says 
clothing  are 
isumer  goods 
markings. 


HJl.  15613 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national  demetery  in 
the  area  of  Broward  County  or  |>ade  Coun- 
ty, Florida 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  land  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America   in   Congress   assembled, 


this  Na- 

guaran- 

flnal  resting 

coimt^.  As  Abra- 

100  years 


of  veterans 
it  is  without 


That    the 


a  nearby  national  cemetery  )o  meet  their 
needs.  There  are  302,900  veterans  in 
Dade  and  Broward  Counti^  alone,  and 
the  senior  citizen  population  of  south- 
em  Florida  continues  to  grow  rapidly. 
Yet  the  nearest  national  cemetery  is  over 
500  miles  away  in  Pensacola. 

The  1974  Veterans'  Administration 
study  entitled  "A  Study  of  ithe  National 
Cemetery  System"  shows  liiat  veterans 
whose  place  of  death  is  far  away  from  a 
national  cemetery  seldom  h»ve  the  bene- 
fit of  being  buried  among^^  their  com- 
rades in  arms.  The  report  concludes: 

The  so-called  "National  Cem  etery"  has  l)e- 
come  that  in  name  only.  Ite  utilization  is 
more  consistent  with  that  of  a  local  ceme- 
tery. The  1961 — Department  «f  the  Army — 
study  disclosed  that  83  percent  of  those  in- 
terred in  national  cemeteries  bad  lived  with- 
in 50  miles  of  the  cemeteries  |n  which  they 
were  buried.  Furthermore,  83  percent  of  all 
burials  in  national  cemeterl^  occurred  in 
eleven  cemeteries  near  large!  cities.  These 
fstctors  demonstrate  the  dramatic  change  in 
the  complexion  of  the  National  Cemetery 
System  since  ite  Inception.     | 

The  relatives  and  survivors  of  deceased 
veterans  understandably  d«  not  want  to 
bear  the  costs  of  burying]  and  visiting 
their  loved  ones  interred  in  farawny 
places.  I 

It  is  therefore  the  responsibility  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration— which  as- 
sumed jurisdiction  over  nationsd  ceme- 
teries from  the  Department  of  the  Army 
under  the  National  Cemeteries  Act  of 
1973 — to  establish  cemeteries  in  close 
proximity  to  those  areas  wi  ;h  large  num- 
bers of  veterans  and  wh];h  lack  such 
facilities.  Only  a  national  Cemetery  pol- 
icy which  takes  into  account  such  major 
demographic  changes  ai  the  rapid 
growth  of  southern  Floridi  i  will  be  truly 
responsive  to  the  needs  olj  our  Nation's 
veterans. 

To  meet  our  country's  debt  to  the  vet- 
erans of  southern  Florida  I  have  intro- 
duced HJR.  15513,  a  bill  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  establish  a  national  cemetery  to  the 
area  of  Dade  County  or  Broward  County, 
Fla. 

The  bill  follows: 


Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Jdmlnlstra- 
tton  Is  authorized  and  directed  ( 1 )  to  estab- 
lish a  national  cemetery  at  a  location  selected 
by  him  in  Broward  County  or  D4de  County 
in  the  Stete  of  Florida,  and  (2)  to  acquire 
land,  by  donation,  purchase,  condemnation, 
or  otherwise,  such  land  as  may  be  required 
for  the  esteblishment  of  such  a  qemetery. 

Sec.  2.  When  requested  to  da  so  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  iidministra- 
tion,  the  Administrator  of  the  G<  neral  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  transfer  to  the  Veterans'  iLdministra- 
tion  without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of 
funds  any  Government-owned  lai  td  in  Brow- 
ard County  or  Dade  County  in  tbe  State  of 
Florida,  which  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  deteri  lined  to  be 
suitable  for  piuposes  of  this  statute  and 
which  is  otherwise  surplus  to  (lovernment 
needs.  In  addition,  the  Admlaist 'ator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  authorized  to 
utilize  when  practicable,  for  th^  establish- 
ment thereon  of  a  national  cenietery,  such 
Government-owned  lands  under  llbe  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration  which 
are  located  within  the  area  of  Broward  Coun- 
ty or  Dade  County  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  selection  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  c(f  such  land, 
as  provided  in  section  1  and  2  thereof,  he  is 
authorized  to  establish  such  a  national  ceme- 
tery and  to  provide  for  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance thereof.  J 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  of  tie  Veterans' 
Administration  Is  authorized  vo  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  may  dee^  necessary 
for  the  admmistration  of  this  Act . 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  money  in  tie  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  sui:h  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  Int  >  effect  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


RAPE 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STODDS 

OF  ICASSaCHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEl  fTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  19 '4 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  t  ells  us  that 
crimes  of  violence  are  on  the  rise  to  our 
coimtry.  Pacing  this  increase  is  forcible 
rape.  According  to  the  FBI,  tlje  incidence 
of  rape  has  increased  70  percent  over  the 
past  5  years.  This  becomes  more  appal- 
ling when  cnmlnologists  estimate  that 

only  1  out  of  10  rapes  is  reported. 

Without  prompt  action  on.  this  crisis, 
hundreds  of  people  will  b^  assaulted 
while  the  assaulters  contmu*  to  go  vir- 
tually free  from  any  threat  of  conviction. 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  must  do 
their  part  to  control  rape  this  year  by 
setting  legal  reform  regardmf  sexual  as- 
saults as  one  of  their  high  priorities. 
Americans  must  do  their  part  by  recog- 
nizing the  magnitude  of  the  rape  crisis. 

It  is  with  these  goals  to  mtod — and  as 
a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  dreate  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Rape — that  I  brine  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  r  icent  edito- 
rial from  station  WEEI  to  Biiston: 
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Mat  31,  1974. 
Anothek  Case  of  Rape — ^Pakt  III 

For  the  past  two  days  WEEI  has  been  talk- 
lug  about  r^e  in  h(^>es  of  stimulating  fur- 
ther public  reaction  to  this  barbaric  crime. 

Yesterday  we  urged  passage  of  Massachu- 
setts House  Bill  5802  which  woiUd  replace 
the  Commonwealth's  archaic  rape  statute 
and  offer  prison  sentences  up  to  life  for 
offenders. 

Today  WEEI  will  discuss  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape 
proposed  by  Kansas  Congressman  Larry 
Wynn,  Jr.,  and  66  other  House  members. 

The  bill.  House  Rule  11620  wm  establish 
an  organization  with  facilities  for  studying 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  Federal  and  local 
laws  dealing  with  rape  as  well  as  the  treat- 
ment rape  victims  receive. 

After  studying  the  incidence  of  sexual  as- 
sault and  the  effectiveness  of  programs  de- 
signed to  prevent  its  occurrence,  tbe  National 
Center  would  make  grants  to  community 
mental  health  agencies,  private  non-profit 
organizations  and  public  projects  to  research 
rape  prevention.  The  Center  would  also  pro- 
vide funding  to  establish  programs  for  coun- 
seling rapte  victims. 

The  measure  is  currently  being  heard  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  We  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  House  Rule  11520. 


BLACK  MERCHANTS  LISTED  IN  IM- 
PACT DIRECTORY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Impact 
directory  was  recently  published  by  a 
young  black  businessman  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  For  the  first  time  the  loca- 
tions and  specialties  of  many  of  the  black- 
owned  bustoesses  in  the  Washtogton,  D.C. 
area  are  avsdlable  to  one  compact  publi- 
cation. 

The  directory  comes  at  a  time  when 
some  large  corporations  are  leaving 
Washington  due  to  the  business  climate. 
By  lllustrattog  the  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices offered  by  black  bustoessmen  the  di- 
rectory may  be  seen  as  a  highly  com- 
mendable move  toward  improvtog  that 
climate. 

The  followtog  is  an  article  written  by 
Phillip  M.  Kadis,  a  Star-News  staff 
writer,  which  further  discusses  the  con- 
tents and  significance  of  the  directory,  I 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  further  information: 

Black  Merchants  Listed:  "Impact 

DntXCTCWT" 
(By  Ptiillip  M.  Kadis) 

"Iny)Bct  Directory."  the  first  yellow  pages 
of  the  black  business  commimity  In  Metro- 
politan Washington,  Is  off  the  presses  despite 
some  heavy  skepticism  on  the  part  of  black 
merchants. 

The  90-page  directory,  a  small-scale  version 
of  C&P's  classlQed  telephone  directory,  is  an 
effort  to  mobilize  an  estimated  $2  bUlion 
in  black  purchasing  power  in  the  Washington 
area  on  behalf  of  black  business  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

It's  designed  as  a  convenient  guide  to  goods 
and  services  offered  by  386  black  entrepn- 
neurs  from  accountants  to  wig  merchanta 
with  separate  lists  of  doctors  and  dentists. 

The  timeliness  of  the  privately  produced 


directory  was  asserted  by  Robert  W.  Ewell. 
president  of  the  D.C.  Federation  of  Civic 
Associations.  Inc.,  at  a  news  conference  yes- 
terday when  tbe  publication  was  unveUed. 

"I'm  sure  you  are  aware  that  very  large 
business  corporations  are  leaving  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  because  of  the  business  climate," 
said  Ewell. 

"Giant  Foods,  Safeway  and  others  have 
left,  and  many  small  businesses  are  taking 
over,"  he  said.  "Because  of  this,  we  have  to 
make  the  District  economb:ally  feasible  to 
everybody  and  the  directory  is  a  step  toward 
doing  this." 

James  S.  Featherstone  Jr.,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  District's  OtBce  of  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity, said  the  directory  "aUows  this  com- 
munity to  look  collectively  at  some  of  the 
black  talent  available  to  it  and  makes  youth 
cognizant  of  the  areas  they  might  pursue 
as  a  career." 

Felix  Lloyd  Jr..  originator  and  publisher  of 
the  directory,  said  that  some  of  the  funds 
needed  to  promote  the  venture  were  supplied 
through  contacts  in  the  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese supplied  by  Rev.  Carl  Fisher,  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. 

"We  all  know  that  bow  a  man  is  viewed 
is  ultimately  how  he  is  treated,"  said  Fisher. 
"For  a  long  time,  blacks  have  been  viewed 
in  negative  terms  and  have  been  treated 
negatively.  Impact  tries  to  change  that  Im- 
age, to  show  the  diversity  of  Intereste  and 
services  offered  by  blacks. 

"The  directory  sends  the  message  that 
black  business  is  here  and  can  compete.  It's 
now  up  to  us  to  support  these  businesses." 

Lloyd,  who  began  to  work  on  the  directory 
last  July,  said  it  still  represente  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  black  business  community  be- 
cause of  skepticism  among  blacks  that  It 
would  ever  be  published. 

"Now  that  it's  out  and  we  begin  to  demon- 
strate how  useful  It  Is,  I'm  confident  that  the 
ads  wUl  start  pouring  In,"  be  said.  "We 
already  have  requesto  for  new  entries  In  tbe 
second  edition." 

Lloyd  said  Impact  would  appear  twice  a 
year  to  provide  the  most  recent  Ustings  for 
black  business. 

A  total  of  20,000  cc^ies  have  been  printed 
and  an  additional  20,000  are  scheduled  to  be 
printed  each  succeeding  month  for  a  total 
of  100,000. 


HQHTINQ  INFLATION 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

or  nouDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  based  on 
numerous  meetings  and  conversations 
with  residents  of  the  13th  Congressional 
District,  it  is  apparent  that  inflation  is 
of  far  greater  concern  than  Watergate 

or  impeachment. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  been  asked 
again  and  agato  by  the  people  to  North 
Dade  and  South  Broward  Counties,  What 
can  Congress  do  to  control  the  rapid  rate 
of  price  increases? 

Inflation,  which  is  worldwide,  will  be 
difficult  to  combat,  but  there  are  two 
ways  by  which  our  Oovemment  and  tills 
Congress  can  do  something  that  will  level 
off  or  greatly  slow  the  country's  infla- 
tionary price  spiral  without  causing 
either  recession  or  unemplosonent. 

The  first  step  Is  to  stop  the  adminis- 
tration from  relying  on  unprecedentedly 
high  toterest  rates  as  its  chief  weapon 
against  inflation.  High  toterest  is  a  pass- 


through  bustoess  expense  that  adds  to 
consumer  costs  and  does  not  quench,  but 
rather  fuels  the  fires  of  inflation. 

Exorbitant  interest  rates  are  a  prtoci- 
pal  factor,  not  only  to  the  fantastic  to- 
creases  to  housing  costs,  but  also  to  the 
slowdown  In  home  construction.  The 
falloff  to  housing  starts  will  affect  the 
quality  of  life  to  this  country  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  suggest  that  we  systematically  roll 
back  interest  rates  at  one-half  of  one 
percent  per  month  imtil  the  prime  rate 
agato  settles  at  6  percent. 

The  second  way  we  can  gato  some 
control  to  Inflation  is  to  curtail  the  most 
inflationary  of  all  Federal  programs, 
military  procurement,  which  creates 
both  debt  and  rubber  dollars. 

Military  procurement  spending  is 
rubber  dollar  spending  because  although 
it  creates  wages  and  profits  for  American 
labor  and  todustry,  not  much  is  made 
that  we  can  wear,  eat,  drink,  drive,  or 
enjoy.  Military  production  mostly  goes 
obsolete  or  goes  boom. 

The  wages  and  profits  of  the  military - 
industrial  complex  step  up  consumer  de- 
mand but  do  not  increase  the  goods  that 
consumers  want.  Such  an  excess  of  de- 
mand over  supply  Is  the  classic  and  prime 
cause  of  inflation. 

Although  any  Government  spending  Is 
Inflationary,  military  spending  Is  a  spe- 
cial and  a  double-edged  weapon  against 
price  stabihty. 

Some  of  the  billions  we  saved  on  mili- 
tary procurement  could  be  turned  toward 
urban  renewal,  environmental  protec- 
tion, and  the  provision  of  alternate 
sources  of  energy.  Development  of  hous- 
tog  and  energy  and  environmental  pro- 
grams can  compensate  for  any  reduction 
to  employment  caused  by  a  slowdown  In 
military  hardware  production. 

The  prime  essential  to  militaiT  and 
diplomatic  security  Is  a  strong  home 
base.  Inflation  and  urbim  decay  under- 
mine our  strength  at  home. 


HOUSINO    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1974 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF   MIBSOUU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
4  years  the  Congress  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  pass  much  needed  legislation  to  the 
field  of  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment. The  housing  situation  within  our 
Nation  is  In  a  crisis  because  the  rampant 
inflation  of  the  last  couple  of  years  cou- 
pled with  high  mortgage  toterest  rates 
effectively  prevent  the  average  American 
family  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  a 
new  home.  The  cost  of  the  average  new 
home  is  to  excess  of  $33,000,  which  is  way 
beyond  the  means  of  many  of  the  hard- 
working families  of  my  district.  What  Is 
even  more  tragic  is  that  due  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment's precipitous  suspension  of  the 
federally  assisted  housing  programs  on 
January  8, 1973,  the  low-  and  moderate- 
tocome   families   of   my   district,   and 
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throughout  all  of  America,  have  been 
denied  access  to  decent  homes  and  siiit- 
able  living  environments  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  a  goal 
which  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

I  find  it  disconcerting  that  the  goal 
Congress  set  in  1968  for  the  construction 
or  rehabilitation  by  1978  of  26  million 
units,  6  million  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come has  been  allowed  to  slip  from  na- 
tional attention  as  a  foremost  priority.  It 
is  important  that  we  reaffirm  our  nation- 
al commitment  to  the  job  of  providing 
decent  housing  to  the  Nation's  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  A  recent  study 
completed  by  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  at  Harvard-MIT  suggests  that 
the  1968  goals  may  be  too  conservative 
and  that  as  many  as  13.1  million  low- 
and  moderate-income  American  families 
are  living  in  households  that  are  physi- 
cally unsound,  overcrowded,  or  too 
expensive. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  annoimced  that  the 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  housing 
starts  rate  for  May  of  this  year  was  1.450 
million  units.  Base^  on  this  figure.  It  is 
estimated  that  housing  starts  this  year 
will  be  less  than  1.5  million  units,  sub- 
stantially below  the  level  of  2.057  million 
units  in  1970  and  almost  2.4  million  units 
in  1973.  This  level  of  production  threat- 
ens our  national  economy  by  jeopardizing 
the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  skilled  crafts- 
men and  workers  employed  in  the  build- 
ing trades  and  is  woefully  inadequate 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  national  housing 
commitment  to  the  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  for  America's  families. 

HJ%.  15061  provides  the  hope  for 
remedsrlng  some  of  the  Nation's  housing 
His.  For  moderate-income  families,  the 
bill  would  increase  FHA  maximum  mort- 
gage amounts  from  $33,000  to  $45,000  for 
the  regular  single  family  home  programs 
with  comparable  increases  for  FHA 
multlfamUy  programs.  Quite  signifi- 
cantly, the  loan-to-value  ratios  on  FHA 
Insured  loans  are  changed  which  permits 
the  consumer  lower  downpayments. 
Thus,  on  a  $35,000  home,  a  new  pur- 
chaser would  be  required  a  downpayment 
of  5  percent.  Additionally,  the  bill  in- 
creases GNMA's  mmrtgage  purchase  limit 
which  should  result  in  more  families 
qualifying  for  financial  assistance  imder 
QNMA's  special  assistance  program. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  on  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  is  not  as  apparent.  For 
rural  families,  the  authority  of  the 
Farmer's  Home  Administration  is  broad- 
ened and  this  should  result  in  a  substan- 
tial net  increase  in  housing  starts  in 
rural  America,  which  for  decades  has 
been  the  stepchild  of  our  national  hous- 
ing and  community  developments.  While 
I  applaud  the  efforts  in  this  area,  my  own 
district  does  not  qualify  for  such  assist- 
ance because  of  its  urban  nature. 

For  the  low-income  families  of  the 
Plrst  District,  I  feel  that  HH.  15361  does 
not  taovide  the  kind  of  broad  based  sub- 
sidy programs  that  are  necessary  to  ade- 
quately house  the  people  of  my  district. 

The  major  deficiency  of  Hja.  15361, 
in  my  opinion,  is  its  exclusive  reliance 
on  a  revised  section  23  leased  housing 
program  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
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low-income  families.  Whild  section  23 
does  provide  a  deep  subsidy  permitting 
it  to  reach  the  needs  of  Sthe  lowest- 
income  families,  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions in  my  mind  about  the  attractive- 
ness of  this  program  to  pri^te  builders 
and  investors  who  must  pl&y  a  crucial 
role  in  the  development  ofj these  proj- 
ects. I 

The  housing  crisis  within!  my  district 
stems  from  two  basic  factorSi  In  the  sub- 
urban-developing areas,  th^e  is  scarc- 
ity of  housing  due  to  high  tonstruction 
costs  resulting  from  inflation  and  the 
lack  of  mortgage  financing  aJt  reasonable 
rates.  In  the  central  city,  tils  situation 
is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  ihat  private 
investors  will  not  provide  Unancing  at 
any  cost  because  of  the  prejudice  and 
mistnist  wtilch  the  financial  community 
has  historically  maintained  ■  toward  mi- 
norities. J 

Given  this  condition,  I  lave  serious 
reservations  about  how  fi^ncing  will 
come  for  the  section  23  projects.  Conven- 
tional public  housing  and  the  turnkey 
method  of  construction  which  have  es- 
tablished track  records  for  the  produc- 
tion of  housing  imits  for  low -income 
f  amlhes  are  apparently  beinf  abandoned 
in  H.R.  15361  \mder  coercion  from  the 
administration  and  the  Secretary  of 
Hotising  and  Urban  Development  who 
have  an  imabashed  bias  agaipst  the  pub- 
lic housing  programs.  In  accepting  HJl. 
15361,  we  are  also  being  a^ed  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  section  235i  and  section 
236  subsidized  housing  programs  which, 
in  their  brief  operation,  resulted  in  the 
production  of  more  units  of  low-cost 
housing  than  in  the  prior  30  years  of 
Federal  Involvement  in  hoiking. 

In  meeting  the  desperite  housing 
needs  of  my  district,  we  need  all  the  Fed- 
eral sissistance  that  can  tte  mustered 
and  for  that  reason  I  support  KM.  15361. 
However,  reaUty  also  compels  me  to  the 
view  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  Amer- 
ica's housing  needs  depend^  on  an  ar- 
senal of  housing  techniques  $uch  as  pub- 
lic housing,  section  235,  section  236  and 
section  23.  S.  3066,  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate,  recognlaes  this  ap- 
proach. It  is  my  hope  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  tkke  this  into 
consideration  in  their  conf^ence  meet- 
ing with  the  Senate's  Coinmittee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Uri>an  Affairs. 
What  is  lu-gent  is  that  as  America  moves 
into  the  celebration  of  its  bicentennial 
tmnlversary  that  we  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  for  all 
and  that  we  get  back  to  action  on  work- 
ing toward  fulfillment  of  the  goal. 


June  2',  1974. 


THE  DANGER  OP  S 

SOVIET  INDUS' 


HON.  PHILIP  M 


IZING 


OF   ILUMOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Friday,  June  21,  a? 4 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaks,  while  the 
West  speaks  of  "detente,"  there  is  little 
evidence  tbat  Soviet  goals  and  purposes 
In  the  world  have,  in  an^  significant 
sense,  beexi  altered. 
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Only  recently,  for  example,  k  series  of 
articles  awieared  in  the  Austrl  an  maga- 
zine Profll  which  caused  a  coisiderable 
sensation  both  in  Austria  aid 
slavia,  but  have  largely  been 
here.  They  reveal  details  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  strategists'  plan  for  the  i|ivasion  of 
Yugoslavia  and  Austria. 

The  revelations  were  made 
Gen.  Jan  Sejna  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Army  who  defected  to  the  United  States 
in  1968.  Sejna  was  hailed  at  the  time  by 
the  Western  press  as  "far  and 
most  important  military  defe 
the  Communist  bloc." 

It  has  been  emphasized  by 
in  comments  made  in  the  Aust 
that  Sejna's  revelations  we^e  purely 
paper  plans  devoid  of  politlcsu  content. 
Yet,  the  devastating  precision  with 
which  the  takeover  of  neutral  Austria 
was  laid  down,  such  as  the  lists  of  indi- 
viduals in  public  life  including  journal- 
ists scheduled  for  arrest,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  traditional  army  maneu- 
vers. There  are  even  details  of  how  Aus- 
trian radio  and  television  stations  would 
be  suppressed  and  temporary  itransmlt- 
ters  set  up. 

Thus,  while  the  Soviet  Union  pxu'sues 
its  traditional  policies,  we  pursie  a  policy 
of  "detente"  which  assists  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  strengthen  its  own  hand. 

Discussing  this  point,  Anthony  Har- 
rigan,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
U.S.  Industrial  Council,  notes]  that, 

The  rewards  of  detente  are  v^ry  real  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  getting  American, 
capital  and  technology  In  order  io  ball  out 
their  wretched  economic  6yste|n  and  to 
strengthen  their  overall  polltlcaljorder.  One 
of  the  rewards  provided  by  the  tj.8.  govern- 
ment Is  a  C180  million  loan  to  help  finance  a 
gigantic  Soviet  natural  gas  and  fertUlzer 
complex. 

The  recent  Export-Import  lean  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Harrigan  points  out. 

Is  one  of  the  largest  In  the  40  ^ar  history 
of  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank.  The  Soviets 
wlU  pay  Interest  at  only  6  per  cent,  barely 
more  than  half  the  prevailing  prlQie  or  mini- 
mum borrowing  rate  for  major  borrowers  In 
the  United  States  .  .  .  the  U.S.  government 
Is  offering  the  Soviets  another  bargain.  The 
Soviets  wont  begin  to  repay  the  loans  until 
1979. 

Mr.  Harrigan  concludes  than, 

The  situation  Is  Intolerable]  Congress 
should  act  to  curb  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  agree  with  this  assessment  and  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  colimin 
of  Anthony  Harrigan  entitled  "Sub- 
sidizing Soviet  Industry,"  whi^h  was  re- 
leased for  publication  June  6,  1974,  and 
insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time. 

SUBSmiZlNG   SOVITT    IWDXTSTRT 

(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 
The  rewards  of  detente  are  very  ieal  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  are  getting  Ajnerican  cap- 
ital and  technology  In  order  to  badl  out  their 
wretched  economic  system  and  to  strengthen 
their  overall  political  order.  On»  of  the  re- 
wards provided  by  the  U.S.  government  Is  a 
$180  million  loan  to  help  flnanca  a  gigantic 
Soviet  natural  gas  and  fertilizer  complex. 

The  Soviet  leadership  must  be  congratulat- 
ing itself  on  its  cleverness.  On  May  29,  1972, 
the  USSR  signed  the  Declaratloii  of  Basic 
Principles  to  Govern  the  Belations  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union — the 
chief  legal  instrument  of  detente.  Blnce  then, 
the  Soviets  have  continued  to  p^eed  with 
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their  drive  to  gain  military  superiority  over 
the  United  States.  They  have  tightened  their 
rule  at  home,  cracking  down  on  democratic 
dissidents  and  expelling  the  symbol  of  resist- 
ance to  totalitarianism — Alexander  Solzhen- 
itsyn. 

Despite  these  moves  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  detente,  the  U.S.  government  continues  to 
offer  bountiful  rewards  to  the  Soviet  regime. 
Many  Americans  are  both  amazed  and 
shocked  that  their  government  lavishes  favors 
on  a  regime  that  Is  committed  to  the  extin- 
guishing of  freedom. 

After  the  $180  million  loan  was  announced, 
I  received  a  letter  from  an  irate  taxpayer  in 
Michigan  who  had  written  his  senator  to 
protest  the  loan  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is 
what  he  wrote: 

"I  was  just  dozing  off  last  evening  when 
Walter  Cronklte  was  giving  the  news.  When 
X  awakened,  I  simply  thought  it  was  a  bad 
dream  that  the  Export-Import  bank  was  loan- 
ing Russia  $180  mUllon  at  6%  (!)  to  buUd 
fertilizer  factories  and  a  pipeline.  Also,  that 
U.S.  banks  were  participating. 

"Today's  newspaper  has  a  brief  item  that 
this  is  true. 
"Could  you  please  let  me  know: 
"(1)    Where  these  fimds  come  from: 
"(2)   Which  banks  are  participating,  and 
are  these  loans  guaranteed  by  some  Institu- 
tion? 

"(3)  Why  an  interest  rate  of  only  6%?  Is 
this  what  the  banks  charge  too? 

"(4)  What  Is  your  opinion  on  the  above, 
and  how  do  you  vote  on  Export-Import  ap- 
propriations? 

"I  might  add  that  the  interest  rate  on  my 
bank  note  was  recently  raised  to  13%.  I  don't 
mind  paying  the  market  rate,  but  I  am  less 
than  enthused  about  loaning  what  I  assume 
are  tax  dollars  at  less  than  half  this  rate. 

"Finally,  if  someone  or  some  institution 
wUl  loan  me  funds  at  6%  on  the  same  terms 
given  to  Russia.  I'll  be  glad  to  build  a  fer- 
tUlzer plant  in  Michigan,  make  a  profit,  and 
help  the  unemployment  rate." 

This  Michigan  citizen  has  a  right  to  be 
outraged.  The  loan  to  the  Soviet  Union  is 
one  of  the  largest  In  the  40-year  history  of 
the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank.  The  Soviets 
win  pay  interest  at  only  6  per  cent,  barely 
more  than  half  the  prevaUing  prime  or 
minimum  borrowing  rate  for  major  borrow- 
ers In  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
the  U.S.  government  Is  offering  the  Soviets 
another  bargain.  The  Soviets  won't  begin 
to  repay  the  loans  until  1979. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  recently  made  a  loan  to  Brazil, 
a  country  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
BrazU,  however,  was  charged  a  higher  rate 
of  Interest. 

Earlier  this  spring,  U.S.  Rep.  John  B.  Con- 
Ian  (R-Arlz.)  sought  to  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  operations  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  charging  that  It  is  "being  used 
by  the  Nixon  administration  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  thwart  the  will  of  Congress  which 
has  not  granted  most-favored  nation  trading 
status  to  Russia." 

Congressman  Conlan  pointed  out  that  the 
bank  "has  allowed  the  Soviets  to  obtain  prod- 
ucts of  American  labor,  including  the  world's 
finest  machine  tools  and  computer  tech- 
nology, under  U.S.  tsixpayer-financed  credit 
terms  unavailable  to  most  Americans.  .  .  . 
The  bank's  capital  stock  and  transaction  au- 
thority are  completely  financed  by  American 
taxpayers." 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  public  didn't  heed 
Rep.  Conlan  in  late  April  when  he  was  cit- 
ing the  hurtful  character  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  fact 
Is  the  Soviets  want  America  to  pay  for  a 
new  siurge  In  their  industrial  development. 
American  taxpayers  are  being  compelled  to 
subsidize  companies  interested  In  business 
deals  with  the  USSR. 

The  situation  Is  Intolerable.  Congress 
should  act  to  curb  the  Export-Import  Bank. 


As  Congressman  Conlan  has  said,  Americans 
should  not  be  forced  to  benefit  the  Soviet 
Union  "with  American  equipment  and  tech- 
nology through  the  Export-Import  Bank." 


stalled  in  oifice,  she  will  bring  to  this  vital 
state  office  and  to  the  Cabinet  on  which  she 
will  serve  a  high  degree  of  Intelligence,  abil- 
ity and  integrity. 


MRS.  DOROTHY  GLISSON  IS  NAMED    WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE   OP  SOLVING 
FLORIDA  SECRETARY  OP  STATE  THE  ENERGY  PROBLEM? 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF   Tl.Oft.TDK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy Gllsson  has  been  appointed  by  our 
great  Governor  to  serve  as  Florida's  Sec- 
retary of  State.  She  will  succeed  Dick 
Stone  for  the  remainder  of  this  term. 

I  can  think  of  no  appointment  which 
has  gained  such  universal  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mrs.  Gllsson  has  worked  with  three 
Florida  Secretaries  of  State  in  an  out- 
standing career  spanning  30  years,  and 
her  appointment  is  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute for  a  tremendous  record  of  service. 

All  of  us  who  have  sought  public  ofBce 
in  Florida  have  come  to  Icnow  and  re- 
spect this  good  lady  for  her  fairness  and 
efficiency.  Mrs.  Gllsson  has  never  been 
too  busy  to  take  the  time  to  give  advice 
and  coimsel  and  to  be  as  helpful  as  she 
possibly  could. 

In  the  time  since  I  first  met  her,  my 
regard  for  her  ability  and  integrity  has 
continued  to  grow. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district  when  I  ex- 
tend warmest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  a  truly  remarkable  lady  and 
public  servant. 

As  an  additional  measure  of  congratu- 
lations, I  would  Uke  to  have  reprinted 
here  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
June  19th  issue  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

CONGRATXTLATION'S,    DOT    GUSSON! 

When  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gllsson  begins  service 
July  9  as  Florida  Secretary  of  State  it  wlU 
be  a  fitting  capstone  to  an  outstanding 
career  In  public  service.  Her  appointment 
was  most  appropriate. 

Our  congratulations  go  to  Mrs.  Gllsson 
upon  this  recognition  of  her  ability  as  an 
executive  in  the  administration  of  a  difficult 
and  complex  and  often  highly  controversial 
part  of  the  state  laws,  i.e.,  the  election  code. 

Mrs.  Gllsson  has  served  the  state  with 
competence  and  dedication  for  30  years  in 
the  Office  of  Secretary  of  State,  her  principal 
contribution  being  that  of  long-time  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Elections. 

Her  even-handed  administration  of  the 
election  laws  has  won  her  the  respect  of  leg- 
islative committees,  before  which  she  has 
frequently  appeared,  to  assist  them  in  their 
deliberations  concerning  proposals  dealing 
with  the  election  code. 

She  has  won  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  the  press  for  her  ever  cooperative  attitude 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  laws,  which  she 
shared  generously  with  those  who  sought  to 
understand  them.  She  has  deserved  and  won 
the  respect  of  those  seeking  office — winners 
and  losers  alike — for  both  her  assistance  and 
fairness. 

Albeit  that  Mrs.  Gllsson  wUl  serve  only  as 
interim  Secretary  tmtll  the  time  a  Secre- 
tary of  state  is  elected  in  November  and  in- 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   lA^TTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  national 
effort  to  make  the  United  States  self- 
sufficient  in  energy  in  the  1980's  is  cer- 
tainly a  desired  goal. 

However,  the  composition  of  the  24- 
member  committee  appointed  to  help 
draft  Project  Independence  should  raise 
grave  questions  as  to  its  effectiveness. 
The  members  range  from  businessmen 
to  collt.  e  professors,  to  envrionmental- 
ists,  to  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials. But,  of  the  24,  only  3  or  4 
could  be  categorized  as  having  an  en- 
ergy-related background  or  any  expertise 
insofar  as  increasing  production  and 
knowing  how  to  accomplish  the  stated 
goals  of  the  super  committee. 

If  FEO  Chief  Sawhill  and  his  boys 
sincerely  want  to  bring  about  Project 
Independence  it  would  seem  that  the 
committee  would  have  included  repre- 
sentation from  the  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy which  seek  out,  find,  and  produce 
enei'gy  or  energy-related  products. 

I  insert  a  related  newsclipping: 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  June  20. 

1974] 

SawRili.  Naices  34  to  Paitei. 

(By  Roberta  Hornig) 

Federal  Energy  chief  John  SawbUl  today 
appointed  a  blue-ribbon,  34-iuembei'  com- 
mittee to  help  draft  "Project  Independ- 
ence"— the  national  goal  of  making  the 
United  States  self-sufficient  in  energy  sup- 
plies In  the  1980s. 

The  members  range  from  businessmen  to 
academicians  to  environmentalists  to  state 
and  local  government  officials. 

Their  task,  Sawhill  said,  will  be  to  give  ad- 
vice and  expertise  on  the  project  blu^rlnt 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  President  Nixon 
next  November. 

The  committee  wUl  hold  its  first  meeting 
at  Federal  Energy  Administration  offices  here 
July  10.  Its  members  Include:  Carl  Bagge, 
president.  National  Coal  Association;  Bill 
Baker,  president,  Bell  Telephone  Laborato- 
ries; Jules  Bergman,  ABC  News;  Thornton 
Bradshaw,  president,  Atlantic  Richfield  OU 
Co.;  Gordon  Cory,  vice  chairman,  Common- 
wealth Edison  and  John  LeDoren,  formerly 
with  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

Also,  Gov.  Daniel  Evans  of  Washington; 
Alan  Greenspan,  president,  Townaend-Green- 
span  &  Co.;  Mayor  Majrnard  Jackson  of  At- 
lanta; Reginald  Jones,  chairman,  General 
Electric;  Stuart  Lee,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  Administration  at  Dart- 
mouth. Also  from  Dartmouth,  Dr.  G<Htlon 
MacDonald,  chairman  of  environmental  stud- 
ies and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's councU  of  Environmental  Quality. 

Others  are  form«-  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara,  now  president  of  the 
World  Bank;  John  O'DonneU,  president.  Air- 
line Pilots  Association;  William  Roaenberg, 
chairman,  Michigan  Public  Service  Cctsmls- 
slon;  Chauncey  Starr,  prealdent.  Beotrlo 
Power  Research  Institute,  and  lUcbard  Sul- 
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llvan,  formerly  chief  of  New  Jersey  environ- 
mental protection  and  now  a  professor  at 
Princeton  University. 

Finally,  Paul  Tlemey,  president,  Trana- 
portatlon  Association  of  America:  Walter 
Wrlston.  chairman,  First  National  City  Bank; 
John  O'Connell,  president,  Bechtel  Corp.; 
James  Hayes,  county  executive  of  Los  Ange- 
les; and  Leonard  Woodcock,  president.  United 
Auto  Workers. 

"FEO  Is  fortunate  to  have  such  distin- 
guished citizens  to  serve  on  this  committee," 
Sawhlll  said.  "We  are  looking  forward  to 
their  Involvement  In  one  of  the  nation's  most 
ambitious  efforts  aimed  at  fulfilling  the 
pledge  made  by  the  President  to  establish  na- 
tional energy  independence." 

The  committee's  "expertise  and  opinion 
will  play  a  critical  role"  In  developing  the 
Project  Independence  blueprint,  Sawhlll 
said. 

The  committee,  whose  members  represent 
widely  divergent  viewpoiuta,  wiU  be  dealing 
With  some  sticky  issues,  as,  for  example,  bow 
many  environmental  gains  are  to  be  traded 
(rff  to  provide  more  energy. 


VniiAGE  CREEK  STATE  PARK:  A 
TRIBUTE  TO  CITIZEN  DETERMI- 
NATION AND  GOVERNMENT  CO- 
OPERATION 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Arkansawyers  are  Indeed  fortunate  to 
have  chosen  as  our  home  an  area 
abounding  in  recreational  facilities  and 
opportunities.  Village  Creek  State  Park 
In  the  First  Congressional  District  is  one 
such  recreational  bonanza  for  residents 
and  visitors  to  the  eastern  part  of  our 
State. 

Village  Creek  Park  is  a  product  of  local 
determination  and  cooperation  between 
local  citizens  and  their  representatives 
combined  with  the  efforts  of  State  and 
Federal  oflQcials  since  the  early  sixties. 
Eastern  Arkansawyers  have  waited  a 
long  time  for  a  facility  such  as  this  one. 

This  sprawling  park  will  not  only  pro- 
vide recreational  opportunities,  but  will 
also  promote  the  conservation  of  Crow- 
ley's Ridge,  which  threads  its  way  from 
the  Mlssoiirl-Arkansas  line  south,  half 
the  length  of  the  State. 

From  the  time  that  I  first  publicly  en- 
dorsed the  Village  Creek  project  In  the 
summer  of  1968,  I  have  worked  to  pro- 
vide the  Federal  share  of  funds  for  the 
project.  In  requests  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  persuading  the  committee  to 
allocate  moneys  which  have  resulted  thus 
far  in  a  Federal  share  in  excess  of  $2 
million  for  Village  Creek. 

I  shall  continue  my  efforts  to  secure 
ongoing  Federal  support  for  speedy  com- 
pletion of  Village  Creek  State  Park.  I 
pledge  my  full  cooperation  with  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  to  ac- 
celerate  progress  on  this  project,  one 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  great  value  to 
the  people  of  Arkansas,  as  well  as  those 
who  seek  out  our  State  for  its  vast  rec- 
reational opportimlties. 

The  following  ts  a  summary  of  the 
funding  status  of  the  park.  I  think  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  KE} 

statistics  clearly  illustrate  tlie  import- 
ance of  a  partnership  among  he  various 
levels  of  government  in  furlperance  of 
this  project: 

Total  estimated  project  cost $17, 146, 211 
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Source  of  funds: 
Federal  sources: 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation   

Federal    grant     (game 
and  flsh)    


Total   Federal   funds 
provided  


State  sources: 

State  general  revenues 

Current  special  session 

request   


Total     funds     pro- 
vided    

Balance  to  be  funded 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  Ml  FNDY 


HON.  ALPHONZOIELL 


OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


1,771.373 
450,000 


2. 221,  373 


3,  497,  583 
126,  606 


3. 624. 229 


5,845,652 


11,300,  559 
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Mr.  BET  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  myl  friend  Dan 
Mundy  was  recently  promoted  from  his 
position  as  associate  dli-ector  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Committee  on  Political 
Education  (COPE) — to  the  pest  of  legis- 
lative director  of  the  Building  and 
Trades  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO  in 
Washington,  D.C.  I 

On  Monday,  July  1,  1974,  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  in  Los  Angeles,  DanTs  many  as- 
sociates and  admirers  are  s|>onsoring  a 
dinner,  "Salute  to  Dan,"  t0  wish  him 
well  on  his  new  assignment.; 

The  event  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Building  and  donstruction 
Trades  Coimcil  and  the  los  Angeles 
County  Federation  of  Labop*.  Cochair- 
men  of  the  testlm(»iial  committee  are 
Slgmund  Arywltz,  John  A.  Cinquemanl, 
Pete  Kurbatoff,  William  Pietcy,  Jr.,  and 
Ralph  "Jerry"  Whipple.        I 

A  graduate  of  Mark  Keppel  High 
School  in  Alhambra,  Dan  Mundy  par- 
ticipated in  the  labor  studies  program  at 
UCLA.  In  1941,  he  joined.  Local  230, 
Plumbers  and  Pipefitters,  Slin  Diego  as 
an  apprentice. 

In  1945,  returning  from  Vi  orld  War  II 
services  in  the  Navy  in  the  Spu^  Pacific 
he  joined  Local  289  in  Pabadena  and 
turned  out  as  a  Journeyman  plumber. 
Two  years  later  he  joined  ^cal  78  in 
Los  Angeles.  l 

In  1955,  I>an  Mundy  because  recording 
secretary  of  Local  78  and  bUBlness  agent 
the  following  year.  In  1964,  he  became 
assistant  business  manager  of  the  same 
union  and  in  1965,  became  business  rep- 
resentative with  the  Building  Trades 
Council.  T 

Dan  served  as  associate  director  of 
COPE  from  1969  to  1974.  He  was  a  vice 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Coimty 
Federation  of  Labor  tor  9  years  and 
served  also  as  president  of  ttie  Board  of 
Publishers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Citizen. 


Dan  Mundy  is  nationally  known  and 
respected  in  the  field  of  labor  and  enjoys 
a  gallery  of  friends  in  all  walis  of  life 
who  will  be  joining  together  on]  the  eve- 
ning of  July  1  in  Los  Angeles  { to  show 


him  something  of  our  profound 
tion.  gratitude,  and  respect. 


SAHEL  FAMINE 


admlra- 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUQDS 

OF    MASSACHrCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTJMTVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  o^^er  a  year 
ago,  six  nations  in  the  Sahel  region  of 
Africa  were  struck  by  the  worst  drought 
in  60  years,  bringing  with  it  famine,  pro- 
foimd  social  dislocations  and  serious  en- 
vironmental ramifications. 

Due  to  the  unusually  light  rainfall  in 
the  past  5  years,  crops  have  failed,  leav- 
ing no  reserves  of  grain.  Rivers  and  lakes 
have  dried  up  or  are  at  very  lew  levels, 
leaving  many  communities  withjdry  wells 
and  no  access  to  water.  r 

Vast  numbers  of  people  ar^  moving 
south  to  escape  the  deserts,  swelling  the 
towns  and  cities  to  three  times  their 
normal  size.  Refugee  camps  are  being 
swamped,  and  the  administrative  and 
other  services  are  being  stretched  beyond 
their  capacity.  1 

In  the  last  50  years  alone,  250,000 
miles  of  productive  land  have  b^n  lost  to 
the  Sahara  alone.  At  the  timei  of  wide- 
spread concern  about  world  «ood  sup- 
plies, with  reserves  almost  entirely  de- 
pleted, this  accelerating  process  of  dry- 
ing and  deforestation  in  Africa!  and  Asia 
has  alarming  implications  for  ^he  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  woprld. 

America  and  the  rest  of  tpe  world 
have  a  clear  obligation  to  help  me  people 
of  the  Sahel  region  during  their  plight. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  WEEI  radio  in 
Boston,  which  calls  upon  Congiess  to  act 
on  this  crisis: 

(WEEI  Newsrad  editorial  broad  :ast,  June 
11, 1974,  9:24ajn.,  12:24,  3:24,  and  B:24  p.m.) 
WoBUJ  Unitt  To  End  Svtfbi  ino 

Twenty-five  mlUion  people  ire  facing 
death  la  the  Sahel  region  of  A'rlca.  This 
suffering,  not  the  result  of  war  sr  of  cor- 
ruption In  government.  Is  caused  by  a  dev- 
astating famine,  following  sever  years  of 
drought  in  their  land. 

The  torrential  rains  that  nortnally  fall 
from  May  to  September  have  b^en  nearly 
non-existent  during  those  seven  years  and 
the  two  main  food  sources  of  i^hel,  live- 
stock and  grain,  have  all  but  vai^lshed. 

Already  one  million  pec^le  havp  perished 
from  starvation  and  Ulness;  the!  future  of 
those  remaining  looks  bleak.         I 

The  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  and  the  United  States  Aid  to 
International  Development,  together  with 
the  French  Government  have  attempted  to 
aid  the  famine  ridden  area,  but  their  help 
is  not  enough. 

Congressman  Thomas  Morgan]  of  Penn- 
syivanla  has  proposed  legislation;  to  appro- 
priate $50  mlUlon  for  the  area.  The  Senate 
voted  In  May  to  amend  the  Morgan  bill  to 
$85  million,  but  the  House  has  refused.  The 
blU  will  now  be  sent  for  negotlfition  to  a 
Joint  Senate-House  conference. 

WEEI  supports  the  Senate  Amendment  and 
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though  $SS  minton  Is  not  nearTy  enoagh  to 
feed  aah^  it  la  a  beginning, 

Sectetary  of  State  Bearj  Klimingrr  bM 
helped  to  negotlAt*  aevctal  trandred  MHIhwi 
dollara  to  aid  In.  the  rebuild  lag  and.  the 
rearmament  of  the  Middle  East.  It  would 
seem  that  the  spending  of  a  few  peaceful 
dcrflara  to  feed  the  atarrtng  codM  go  •  loag 
way  to  ending  niffettng  and  to  establishing 
world  unity. 


"MR.  DEMOCRAT" 


HON.  IffimY  HELST05KI 

OF  XKW  JBBSrr 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPBESENTATIYES 

Fridav,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOeKI.  ICr.  Speaker,  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  I  recently  learned 
of  the  death  of  one  of  New  Jersey's  lead- 
ing dtixens,^  WHUam  E.  Dermody,  Sr.,  of 
Garlstadt  Mr.  Dermody  died  June  10  at 
the  age  of  7S.  Both  professi<»ialIy  and 
politically,  Bill  Dennodys  hfe  was  char- 
acterized by  uncompromising  integrity 
and  perseverance. 

Known  in  the  South  Bergen  suea  as 
"Mr.  Democrat,'*  he  was  past  president 
of  the  Democratic  Club,  vice  chairman 
of  the  BergoL  Coimty  Democratic  Com- 
mittee and  municipal  chairman  of  the 
Demoexatte  Cbmmittee. 

A  llfe-kng  rerident  of  Berg«i  Coanty, 
Mr.  Z>enDo4y  was  bom  in  Riitherford 
and  lived  in  Carlstadt  for  58  years.  He 
was  with  the  Krst  National  City  Bank  for 
44  years  and  retired  in  1961. 

Mr.  QpeakCT,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  AUee 
and  to  the  other  members  of  his  family. 
The  peoi^  cf  Bergen  Coanty  have  lost  a 
good  friend.  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  an  article  with 
my  colleagues  that  appeared  in  the  Ber- 
gen Record  Jime  11,  and  which  high- 
lights the  many  contributions  Mr.  Der- 
mody made  to  the  ptapie  of  Bergen 
County,  The  article  follows: 
William  E.  Dermodt,  Called  Mb.  Democrat 

Caklstadt. — wniiam  B.  Dermody,  Sr.,  a 
former  officer  of  the  FlBt  NttttoBal  City  Bank 
of  New  York  and  borough  tax  assessor  for  20 
years,  died  yesterday  in  Passaic  General  Hos- 
pital. Be  was  18. 

_  Mr.  I^nnotfy.  who  was  known  In.  the  South 
Beigen  area  as  Mr.  Democrat,  was  pest  presi- 
dent of  the  Democratle  Club,  ■tunletp*! 
chairman  of  the  Democrailc  Committee,  ^mi 
vice  chairman  of  the  Bergen  County  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

B4r.  Dermody  was  bom  tn  Kutherford,  and 
Bred  fn  Carlstadt  for  58  years. 

He  retired  in  19ftl  after  44  years  with  the 
First  Natloeial  City  Bank. 

He  was  farmer  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Eealth,  and  registrar  ot  vital  statistics  for  23 
years.  He  was  a  founder  of  th»  Free  PnMlc 
Iilbrary  and  served  several  terms  aa  president. 

Vr.  Dermody  waa  an  organizer  and  charter 
member  at  the  Carlstadt  Board  of  Trade,  a 
tiiarter  member  o*  iS»  Carlyle  Drsmatle  Club, 
and  a  aiemtMr  ot  tbe  TtetUHty  CIvb. 

Mr.  Dnmody  was  a  parkUoaer  of  St.  Jo- 
sepk^  m.  C.  ChanA  ki  BMt  KBtbwftar^  sad 
a  laeatarr  ed  tta  Holy  Nans  Boctety.  Be  WW  a 
lUa  nsaaber  eC  at.  Fraaels  of  Aaam  CoumU 
KnlglKta  at  OBtaunlMiB. 

Sunblng  ■(•  bis  wife,  the  former  Alice  M. 
Vnrikn;  tww  boob,  wmuim  Jr..  who  Is  maycH' 
Sparta,   and   James   of    Ho-Ho-Kus;    a 


of 
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ds\ighter,  Allee  D.  Savage  of  Carlstadt,  seren 
grand<AiMren.  and  fata  greatgrandchildren. 

Mass  will  be  Thm-sday  at  10:30  sjb.  tn  St. 
Joacpb'a  Cknrtii.  East  Batbsrfiord.  with 
bnrtal  kn  lAiryrest  Cemetery,  MalcvMt. 

Friends  may  caU  toalck*  ttem7to»pjn. 
and  toaaarrew  frooB  a  to  4  and  7  to  S  pja. 
at  DlflUy  Funeral  Heme.  41  Amca  Ave.  Rnth- 
erford. 

DoBaticns  t»  the  memorial  tud  ot  the 
Carlstadt  Free  fvUUe  Utoewy  wonld  be  mp- 
fceeiated  by  the  family. 
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OI  EDUCATION  BILL  FOR  VIETNAM 
ERA  VETERANS 


HOff.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OS   mw   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaif.  Jume  21.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Senate  passed  S.  2784.  which  provides 
meaningful  improvements  in  the  GI  edu- 
cation bill  fox  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

One  of  the  provisions  contained  in  S. 
2784  would  allow  direct  tuition  payments 
to  veterans.  As  my  c(dleagues  know,  the 
House-passed  Wn  amending  the  GI  pro- 
gram did  not  contain  a  similar  provision 
to  aBow  tuition  payments;  however,  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
House  would  stand  behind  tuition  pay- 
ments to  help  today's  vet  afford  educa- 
tional (^portunities. 

Indeed,  over  70  Members  of  the  House 
eosponsored  my  bffl  to  provide  direct  tui- 
tion payments,  and  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Training  has  held  comprehensive  hear- 
ings on  this  needed  improvement.  I  would 
hope  that  all  o£  my  ctdleagues  who  are 
CKicerned  over  the  future  of  the  Vietnam 
veteran  would  convey  to  the  House  con- 
ferees appointed  on  the  education  bill 
their  suwwrt  for  the  tuition  sup];dement 
concept. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rscoaa.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Dally 
News  and  an  editorial  aired  over  WMCA 
in  New  Yorit  with  regard  to  the  need  for 
a  direct  tuition  payment  for  Vietnam 
veterans.  Along  with  the  DaDy  News  and 
WMCA,  I  urge  Congress  not  to  short- 
change today');  young  veteran  but  to  give 
him  the  assistance  and  recognition  he 
deserves. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News] 
Sbcwxchaxgs  Viet  Vkts? 
By  a  dl-0  vote,  the  Senate  on  Wednesday 
OKd  a  GI  bill  to  proTlde  college  tuition  pay- 
ments for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
measure  faces  strong  opposltton  tn  the 
House — opposition  that  we  hope  will  swiftly 
evs4>orate. 

This  blU  may  have  bugs  which  should  be 
eliminated  before  final  enactment.  But  in 
general,  we  thtnk  It  would  be  a  crime  to 
short-change  Viet  war  veterans  jost  becaiae 
tbe  Viet  thing  waa  not  tbe  most  popular  war 
the  United  States  ever  fongbt. 

Theat  men  were  not  to  talams  for  that  un- 
popularity. They  did  their  duty — bravely  in 
most  cases.  Hence,  they  dcaerw  every  Ut  as 
generous  treatment  as  did  tbe  veterans  of 
an  our  other  wars,  fit>m  the  Revolution  on 
down  the  198  years  of  our  Independence. 


TirruuH  Sui>RjcMcirrs  vox  VimrAM  Vtn^^ 
WiMCA  EttrrosLM. 

No  matter  how  yen  feit  abont  tbe  Vietnam 
war,  yon  hare  to  be  outraged  at  the  wsy 
tbi»  country's  be«i  abort-ciumglng  its  Vlct- 
nnea  veteran* — especially  when  M  cooeae  t« 
e^icatlonal  benefits  under  tike  Vietnam  vet- 
eranaCU.  UU. 

For  iinllltf^  the  benefits  given  to  veterans 
of  prior  wars,  the  men  and  women  who 
served  in  southeast  Asia  do  not  receive  tul- 
tlen  grants — nor  do  they  receive  money  for 
their  other  educational  expenses.  As  a  result. 
In  states  tike  New  Tork,  where  even  In  • 
pabUc  university  tuition  can  run  as  high  as 
nine  hundred  dollars  a  yeac,  a  lot  of  Vietnam 
veterans  have  an  bnposslMe  time  going  to 
school  and  eating  at  the  sante  time. 

Well,  thanks  to  legislators  like  Congress- 
man Lester  Wolff  of  Nassan,  during  ttie  next 
two  weeks  on  Capitol  HIH  they'll  be  studying 
a  bCD  that  woald  proelde  lior  tnttion  sup- 
plementir  to  give  Vietnam  vctoans  extra 
KMMaer  ^pecificaUy   tor   theiz   tuition  needs. 

WMCA  heartUy  endorses  "taltloa  aupple- 
menta."  and  during  the  next  two  weeks  we 
hope  that  people  In  the  tri-state  area  will  ex- 
press their  support  of  "tuition  supplements'* 
for  Vietnam  vet«»ns.  by  writing  to:  The 
Hoti.se  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Washtng- 
t<»i,  D.C.  aoais. 


OILMAN  PROPOSES  PROPERTY  TAX 
REUEP  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  BENJAWN  A.  GiLMAN 

or  asw  Toax 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Fridap,  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introdueiDC  the  Senkir  Citizens  Prcmerty 
Tax  Belief  Act  of  1974.  legislatton  seek- 
ing to  ease  the  excessive  burden  tiiat 
rapidly  rising  real  property  taxes  have 
placed  on  our  older  Americans. 

Over  70  percent  of  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens over  the  age  of  62  own  their  own 
homes.  Many  of  the  millions  of  these 
citizens  live  on  fixed  incomes  which  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  spiraling  cost  of 
living,  providing  little  more  than  sub- 
sistence. Those  with  static  Incomes, 
caught  up  in  the  inflationary  spiral,  are 
becoming  increasingly  unable  to  bear  the 
added  burden  of  climbing  property  taxes. 

In  1970,  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  RelatiOBs  estimated 
that  the  average  homeowner  in  tbe 
United  States  used  aivroximate^  3.4 
percent  of  his  tuNisehold  izwcome  iaa 
property  taxes.  Senior  citizen  homeown- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  paid  an  avo'age 
of  8vl  percent  of  their  annual  in4^o»nfr  for 
property  taxes.  Since  IMa,  proporty 
taxes  have  risen  by  well  over  35  potest. 

As  a  result,  many  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans are  being  forced  to  sell  tbeir 
homes — to  reliruyiish  their  homestead  in 
their  golden  years  at  a  time  when  the 
comfort  and  security  of  familiar  sur- 
roundings are  so  important. 

In  preparation  ot  tbi»  legialaticm.  a 
sufDcieni  degree  oC  ft»»twii^  is  aOored 
to  the  States  is  determixdnc  which  aiH 
preacb  to  take  in  pnwidins  property  tax 
relief. 

This  proposal  does  mandate  gr**^'"^^ 
provisions  for  a  circuit  breaker  scale,  if 
that  plan  Is  opted  for  by  any  State.  Un- 
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der  the  circuit  breaker,  an  automatic 
limit  on  real  property  tax  becomes  effec- 
tive when  the  property  tax  exceeds  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  homeowner's  or 
renter's  income.  For  example,  if  the 
yearly  income  of  a  senior  citizen  were 
$44,000,  imder  this  bill  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  relief  for  any  property  taxes  in 
excess  of  4  percent  of  his  income;  that 
is,  any  taxes  in  excess  of  $160. 

The  specific  manner  in  which  this  re- 
lief would  be  provided  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  States — ^by  way  of  a  tax 
credit,  tax  refund,  cash  payments,  or 
other  reimbursement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  legislation  not 
as  the  definitive  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  relieving  the  tax  burdens  of  the 
elderly,  but  as  an  option  which  might 
be  considered  as  a  viable  plan.  There  is 
a  growing  recognition  of  the  necessity  to 
provide  reUef  from  the  regressive  prop- 
erty tax,  but  recognition  alone  is  not 
enough  when  the  homes  of  our  elderly 
are  being  swept  from  under  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  working  assiduously  for  the 
adoption  of  a  property  tax  plan  which 
will  provide  needed  relief  to  our  senior 
citizens  who  are  desperately  trying  to 
make  ends  meet  in  our  increasingly  ex- 
pensive society. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  States  to  pro- 
vide substantial  reUef  from  property 
taxes  to  those  homeowners  and  renters 
who  are  over  the  age  of  62.  While  some 
States  have  already  taken  some  initiative 
In  this  area,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  States'  responses  to  the  needs  of  the 
senior  citizens  have  not  sufficed.  Accord- 
ingly, my  bill  provides  a  necessary  incen- 
tive to  the  States  by  offering  one-half 
Federal  funding  for  any  State  adopting 
a  senior  citizen  property  tax  reUef  meas- 
ure corresponding  to  guidelines  of  this 
bill. 


MILTON  TEACHER  REWARDED 
AGAIN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  notable  accomplishment  of  a  truly 
dedicated  teacher.  Miss  Helen  M.  Cum- 
mings,  of  Milton,  Mass.  Once  again  this 
year,  one  of  her  pupils,  Ms.  Doris  Yee,  at 
the  Girls  Latin  School  in  Boston,  has 
been  awarded  a  month  of  study  in  France 
for  accomplishment  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. Miss  Cununings  has  tutored  other 
winners  in  this  difficult  competition 
sponsored  by  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  French  and  the  French 
Government.  This  year  over  38,000  en- 
trants competed,  and  for  teacher  and 
student  this  international  award  is  a 
great  honor  that  richly  deserves  our 
hearty  congratulations.  The  following 
brief  description  summarizes  this  out- 
standing sichievement: 
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Boston   Gou.   or   Chinese 
TKc  National  Contest  for 
Frcmcr 

WhUe  the  Concorde  hits  the  hiadlines  with 
Its  supersonic  speed  of  three 'hours  from 
Boston  to  Paris,  France  Itself  knows  that  the 
best  communication  between  pfoples  is  the 
down-to-earth  knowledge  of  thf  language — 
the  facility  of  Americans  with,  the  French 
tongue  perfected  In  a  mastery  of  the  gram- 
mar, the  ciilture  and  history  o^  France  and 
an  awareness  of  cvurent  ev^^ts  In  this 
dramatic  point  of  time. 

The  French  government  recbgnlzes  this 
with  a  super-award  In  an  annual  contest 
sponsored  by  the  American  A^oclatlon  of 
Teachers  of  French. 

This  year's  competition  Incluted  students 
from  the  United  States,  Canada  and  five 
other  countries — lands  whose  students  have 
had  four  years  of  French  study. 

38,000  students  competed  thjs  year — and 
the  winner?  I 

The  winner  Is  a  senior  at  th4  Girls  Latin 
School  In  Boston — a  girl  whose  |>arents,  now 
resident  in  Boston,  are  natlvesiof  China. 

She  Is  Miss  Doris  Yee  of  21  A  Tillage  Court 
m  the  City  of  Boston.  I 

My  extra  Interest  In  this  Intefnatlonal  af- 
fair Is  that  Miss  Tee's  French  [teacher  Is  a 
constituent  of  mine — Miss  Helin  M.  Cum- 
mlngs  of  17  Byrne  Road  in  my  l^me  town  of 
Milton.  Miss  Cummlngs  Is  the  head  of  the 
Modern  Foreign  Languages  Debartment  of 
Girls  Latin  School. 

Neither  Miss  Yee  nor  Miss  c4mmings  are 
newcomers  to  the  winner's  crcle  In  this 
French  competition.  In  1972J  pupil  and 
teacher  placed  first  In  the  national  contest 
for  pupUs  with  two  years  of  French  prepa- 
ration. Miss  Yee  was  thus  the] first  Boston 
pupil  ever  to  attain  this  honor 

To  all  the  prizes,  books  an( 
that  go  to  the  1974  wlner  is  t 
ment    from    the    French    Embi 
York  of  the  award  to  Miss  Y( 
trip  to  France  for  the  month  of 

Jean-Pierre  Guerin,  the  Cul 
of  the  Embassy  has  alerted  A 
the  French  officials  involved  to  efisure  a  most 
enjoyable  month  of  July  for  Mls^  Yee. 

Doris  will  fiy  to  Paris  on  Julyi  1st — entrain 
to  the  City  of  Tours  where  she  will  be  resi' 
dent  with  a  French  family,  sharing  their  cul 
sine  and  their  companionship— f-and  will  at 
tend  the  "Instltut  de  Toura: 
return  on  July  30. 

In  the  fall,  Etoris  will  enter 

In  all  this  good  news  there 
of  congratulation  due  the  par^ts,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sheong  Yee.  They  have  been  the  Inspi- 
ration for  their  youngest  daughter — an  out- 
standing student  In  all  her  sti|dles,  achiev- 
ing the  honor  of  graduating  flrs|t  in  her  class 
In  Olrls  Latin  as  weU  as  first  In 
tlonal  comi>etition  In  French 
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and  Egypt  in  helping  them  to  meet  their 
growing  energy  demands,  but  the  delicate 
relationships  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
combined  with  the  danger  of  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  power  for  military 
purposes,  poses  a  serious  threat  not  only 
to  the  tenuous  peace  in  the  Mi  Idle  East 
but  also  to  the  rest  of  the  woild. 

India's  recent  test  of  a  nucle  Eir  device 
underscores  the  necessity  to  mo  re  closely 
examine  the  questions  of  "peac  jful"  nu- 
clear development.  Assisting  in  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  power  throughout 
the  world,  without  any  assurances  of 
adequate  safeguards  is  not  tlie  wisest 
course  for  any  nation  to  follow. 

Before  giving  a  "carte  blanphe"  ap- 
proval for  nuclear  reactors  for  the  Mid- 
dle East,  let  us  first  be  assured  that  rea- 
sonable, essential  safeguards  will  be 
met — including  onsite  inspections. 

In  order  to  fully  resolve  sorie  of  the 
questions  concerning  the  type  and  size 
of  the  reactors,  the  terms  ol  funding 
and  the  safeguards,  these  proposals 
should  come  before  the  Congres  >  for  con- 
sideration and  approval. 

The  Congress  is  an  approprli  ,te  forum 
for  airing  and  resolving  theie  unan- 
swered questions  before  rende'ing  final 
approval  of  any  pledge  of  nuclear  as- 
sistance to  that  part  of  the  world.  If, 
indeed,  congressional  approval  is  not 
presently  mandated  by  law,  it  is  In- 
cumbent upon  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  come  forviiard  with 
legislation  to  provide  for  confressional 
oversighti 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  assuring  that  the  apin*oval  for 
nuclear  assistance  to  foreign  nations  is 
adequately  considered  by  the  most  ap- 
propriate forum  for  such  debate,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


THE  FALSE  GOD  OF  GRQWTH 


untu  her      HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWH.  JR 


cUffe. 
IS  a  measure 


this  tntema- 


GILMAN  QUESnONS  NUCLEAR  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  THE  MIiapLE  EAST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  ilLMAN 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21.  lh74 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  SpeakeJ-,  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  proposed  nuclear  assistance 
in  the  Middle  East  raises  9  number  of 
critical  questions  which  shcjuld  be  fully 
resolved  prior  to  any  final  commitment 
by  our  Nation.  I 

Most  assuredly,  we  should  provide 
technological  assistance  to  j  both  Israel 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN'f  ATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  197i 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, frequent  reference  is  maqe  by  the 
leaders  of  industry  and  Goveiinment  to 
the  demands  of  growth.  The  assumption 
behind  the  majority  of  those  references 
is  that  growth  in  quantity;  of  popula- 
tion, of  consumption,  of  waste,  and  so 
forth,  is  natural,  inevitable,  and  good. 
Occassionally  the  speakers  make  a  dis- 
tant reference  to  limits  for  certain  kinds 
of  growth,  but  seldom  do  the  speakers 
indicate  that  poUcies  must  be  changed 
now  to  avoid  reaching  those  limits. 

The  problems  of  growth  are  not  en- 
tirely ignored,  and  there  is  ^  growing 
sense  of  awareness  that  the  e^iponential 
growth  curves  of  materials,  energy  and 
population  must  be  drastically  altered 
soon.  The  focus  on  population  growth  in 
the  last  several  years  has  resulted  in  a 
distinct  reduction  in  population  in- 
creases In  the  United  States.  The  re- 
duced population  growth  will  Indirectly 
reduce  other  projected  growths  and  pre* 
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sumably  prove  the  projections  of  future 
trends  inacciu'ate.  Progress  can  be  ob- 
tahied  in  reducing  other  growth  curves, 
such  as  those  of  energy  usage.  If  serious 
efforts  are  made  to  accomplish  this. 

The  experiences  of  southern  Califor- 
nia since  World  War  n  have  demon- 
strated the  best  and  the  worst  effects  of 
growth.  The  people  have  decided, 
through  their  various  actions,  both  per- 
sonal and  political,  that  it  is  time  to 
pause  and  adjitst  to  a  slower,  steadier 
kind  of  growth. 

An  editorial  from  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Sim-Telegram  describes  this  situa- 
tion quite  succinctly.  I  do  not  think  the 
experiences  of  southern  California  are 
unique  to  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
I  recommend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  editorial  follows: 

False   God  of  Growth 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  World 
War  n  California,  and  Southern  California 
In  particular,  worshiped  the  false  god  of 
growth. 

All  growth  was  good.  More  population. 
More  cars.  More  highways.  More  industries. 
Bigger  cities.  Broader  suburbs.  More  bouses. 
More  shopping  centers.  More  of  everything. 

The  rest  of  the  country  obliged.  Thousands 
after  thousands  Immigrated  to  California.  So 
there  were  more  people  and  more  of  the  rest 
the  god  of  growth  bestowed. 

It  was  welcomed.  It  brought  prosperity  and 
the  promise  of  the  good  life  for  aU  California 
and  Californlans.  That  growth  could  slow 
was  Inconceivable. 

In  1947  the  Stanford  Research  Institute, 
for  example,  forecast  population  growth  in 
the  1970s  would  be  at  a  faster  rate  than  In 
'    the  1960s. 

An  annual  addition  of  570,000  persons  to 
the  population  was  predicted,  an  annual  per- 
centage rate  rise  of  2.7,  and  a  state  popula- 
tion of  24.7  million  by  1980. 

The  fallacy  In  reasoning  that  growth  for 
growth's  sake  is  Inherently  good  has  been 
starkly  revealed  In  what  California's  growth 
has  brought  with  it. 

It  has  brought  poisoned,  polluted  air; 
poverty  pockets  and  ghettos  In  cities;  clogged 
highways  and  freeways;  polluted  rivers  and 
streams  and  coastline;  uncontrolled  urban 
sprawl;  mountains  of  litter;  a  bruised  en- 
vironment; overused  recreational  areas;  eco- 
,  nomlc  strains  and  displacements;  threat  of 
power  shortage. 

One  has  only  to  go  up  and  down  the  state 
to  become  aware  of  what  unrestrained  and 
unplanned  growth  has  done  to  the  land  once 
called  golden. 

But  a  change  for  the  better  is  taking  place. 
Population  growth  has  slowed.  The  forecasts 
-  of  1947  are  not  proving  accurate. 

Last  year  population  grew  by  1.2  per  cent, 
not  2.7.  There  were  211,000  new  Callfornians, 
not  570,000. 

San  Bernardino  County  gained  only  6,600 
people,  694,100  to  699,700,  a  growth  of  0.8 
per  cent.  Some  of  Its  cities  grew  In  popula- 
tion by  percentages  above  the  overall  county 
and  state  rates:  some  lost  population. 

There  are  healthy  implications  in  the  slow- 
ing down  of  growth. 

For  along  with  It,  California,  San  Ber- 
nardino County  and  other  counties,  and  the 
state's  cities  have  set  for  themselves  fresh 
objectives  to  repair  the  damage  brought  by 
unprecedented  growth. 

The  coastline  is  being  protected.  Attention 
la  being  concentrated  on  the  proper  use  of 
precious  land  and  tiie  preservation  of  green 
and  open  areas.  The  Impact  of  any  sort  of 
development  upon  the  environment  is  be- 
ing made  a  consideration  before  development 
can  proceed. 
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Recreational  areas  and  parks  are  being  Im- 
proved and  new  ones  created  as  fast  as  land 
and  money  Is  available. 

The  problem  of  pollution  of  air  and 
streams  and  underground  water  sources  is 
being  attacked.  Unhappily,  Immediate  re- 
sults are  not  apparent,  but  over  the  long 
run  the  problem  will  be  solved.  It  will  be 
solved  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  miist. 

All  of  these  far-reaching  efforts  are  at 
last  being  pursued  with  vigor  in  the  wisdom 
and  conviction  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  should  have  started  as  state  growth 
started  to  swell.  It  is  better  late  than  never. 

Ihe  social  consciousness  of  California  and 
Its  people  has  been  aroused  to  Its  respon- 
sibility to  this  generation  and  those  to  fol- 
low. 

"  This  is  why  the  pause  hi  growth  is  so 
necessary.  It  brings  to  governments  at  aU 
levels  relief  to  some  degree  from  the  ever  ris- 
lr.g  costs  of  providing  services  for  Rharply 
rising  numbers  of  people. 

So,  while  population  growth  slows.  It  pro- 
vides Invaluable  time  to  plan  the  destiny  of 
the  people  of  the  state,  from  the  quality  of 
their  lives  to  the  economy  which  will  support 
them  to  the  environment  surrounding  them. 


LOMA  LINDA.  CALIF.,  VA  HOSPITAL 
GROUNDBREAKING  CEREMONIES 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

of   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day, June  16, 1  had  the  honor  to  partici- 
pate in  the  official  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  for  the  new  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  that  will  be  built  in 
Loma  Linda,  Calif.,  in  my  congressional 
district. 

This  new  500-bed  facility,  scheduled 
for  completion  in  early  1977,  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the  Nation.  Con- 
struction of  the  Loma  Linda  Hospital  cul- 
minates almost  50  years  of  effort  to  have 
such  a  facility  located  in  the  inland  por- 
tion of  southern  California  where  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  veterans  make 
their  homes. 

My  good  friend  and  our  former  col- 
league, Deputy  VA  Administrator  Rich- 
ard L.  Roudefoush  was  the  keynote  speak- 
er at  the  groundbreaking  and  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  bis  excel- 
lent remarks  on  that  occasion. 

Remarks  of  Ricbasd  L.  RoirDEBtJSH,  Deputy 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  at 
THE   Loma   Linda    VA   Hospital    Ground- 
breaking, June  16,  1974 
Just  two  days  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  opening  of  a  new  outpa- 
tient clinic  In  El  Paso,  a  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration facility  that  will  serve  veterans  liv- 
ing in  a  large  area  of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
northern  Mexico. 

I  said  then  that,  in  opening  the  clinic, 
we  reaffirmed  the  devotion  the  American 
people  feel  for  those  who  stood  in  their  na- 
tion's defense  .  .  .  that  we  reasserted  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  provide  as 
needed  for  these  past  defenders  .  .  .  and 
that  we  reemphasized  the  determination  of 
the  people's  government  to  implement  this 
desire  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
Certainly  we  do  these  same  things  today. 
I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  as  we  take 
an  important  step  toward  providing  t>etter 
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health  care  for  a  large  region  of  California 
where  a  great  number  of  veterans  reside. 

The  Loma  Linda  VA  Hoq>ltal  wUl  be 
among  the  finest  hospitals  not  only  In  the 
VA  system  .  .  .  but  among  aU  hospitals  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
all  look  back  on  this  day  as  one  of  signifi- 
cance. I  am  sure  that  our  part  In  this  pro- 
cedure will  be  cause  for  personal  pride. 

The  number  of  veterans  with  service  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  Era  now  exceeds  seven  mil- 
lion .  .  .  and  more  are  stlU  returning  to 
civlliau  life.  The  great  majority  of  these 
young  men  and  women  need  nothing  from 
their  government  other  than  some  readjust- 
ment help  .  .  .  and  a  chance  to  make  a  liv- 
ing and  to  lend  their  ovm  lives. 

But  they  are  entitled  to  health  care  if  it  is 
required.  So  are  the  rest  of  America's  29 
million  veterans,  valiant  citizens  who  served 
In  other  conflicts  over  the  last  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century. 

This  hospital  .  .  .  located  In  a  thriving 
and  growing  area  .  .  .  wlU  be  an  important 
resource  \n  our  providing  that  care. 

We  know  It  wUl  be  a  busy  place.  We  know 
it  wUl  be  a  facUlty  that  VA  will  be  proud  of. 
We  know  that  it  will  be  embraced  and  sup- 
ported by  the  entire  community  and  this 
fine  university. 

Because  of  the  growth  In  the  veteran  pec- 
ulation .  .  .  and  because  of  the  national 
commitment  to  medical  care  for  veterans 
.  .  .  there  has  been  an  upsurge  In  VA  hos- 
pital construction  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  there 
Is  major  evidence  of  this  not  too  far  from 
here  in  southern  California. 

In  the  last  four  and  one-half  years  nine 
new  or  replacement  hospitals  have  been 
added  to  the  VA  system  and  more  are  under 
construction  or  planned.  Construction  ex- 
penditures for  Fiscal  Year  1975  will  be  9276 
million,  the  highest  In  VA  history. 

The  budget  for  all  VA  medical  care  activi- 
ties for  Fiscal  Year  1976  .  .  .  starting  Just 
two  weeks  from  now  ...  Is  $3.2  bUUon. 

This  is  a  great  deal  of  money  ...  as- 
tronomical, really.  It  is  too  much  for  the 
average  person  to  fully  comprehend,  even 
though  reports  of  high  government  expendl- 
tvu-es  are  commonplace. 

There  must  be  ample  Justification  for  ex- 
penditures such  as  this  .  .  .  hard-earned 
money  from  American  taxpayers. 

The  Justification  for  medical  expenses  for 
veterans,  is  of  course,  the  fact  that  they 
have  served  their  nation  well  and  that  the 
nation  has  a  debt  for  them  that  can  never 
be  fully  repaid. 

This  Is  Justification  enough,  I  think  .  .  . 
and  I  am  sure  that  most  Americans  wUl 
agree  that  there  can  be  no  argument  with 
money  spent  to  care  for  sick  or  wounded 
veterans. 

Fortunately,  the  American  people  get  extra 
dividends  for  the  money  they  spend  on  VA 
medical  programs. 

Some  of  the  most  Important  medical  re- 
search being  conducted  today  takes  place 
within  VA  hospitals. 

VA  trains  a  large  percentage  of  tboee  per- 
sons who  work  In  health  professions  .  .  . 
with  more  than  half  of  all  American  doctors 
receiving  some  or  aU  of  their  clinical  train- 
ing from  VA. 

VA  is  constantly  working  on  new  ways  to 
deliver  health  care  and  medical  services. 
Hospitals  have  been  organized  Into  regions 
so  that  facilities  and  personnel  may  benefit 
the  greatest  number  of  patients.  Outpatient 
care  has  been  expanded.  Nursing  home  and 
domiciliary  care  have  been  expanded. 

All  of  these  things  have  Impact  far  beyond 
our  mam  mission  of  caring  for  veterans. 
They  have  meaning  for  all  persons  and  In- 
stitutions Involved  In  medical  care  .  .  . 
meaning  for  aU  Americans. 

I  am  sure  that  VA  service  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  as  well  to  veterans,  wlU  be  ex- 
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panded  slgnlfleantly  because  of  the  Loma 
Unda  VA  hospital. 

This  Is  eepeclally  true  because  the  hoapltal 
will  be  affiliated  with  such  a  remarkable  In- 
stitution of  teaching  and  healing. 

You  are  proud  of  the  Loma  Unda  Uni- 
versity Medical  School.  We  are  proud  to  be 
Its  future  neighbors  and  associates.  We  know 
that  this  affiliation  will  be  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  In  the  entire  VA  system  .  .  .  and 
VA  has  long  affiliated  with  top  medical 
schools. 

This  affiliation  will  do  more  than  give  VA 
national  impact.  The  overseas  medical  activ- 
ities of  Loma  Llada  University  and  its  grad- 
uates .  .  .  activities  that  save  lives  and  re- 
duce suffering  in  many  parts  of  the  world  .  .  . 
will  enhance  the  importance  of  VA  medicine 
Internationally. 

I  am  sure  that  the  community  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  will  both  be  proud 
of  the  appearance  of  this  hospital  and  of  the 
atmosphere  It  creates. 

Certainly  it  wlU  be  a  far  departure  from 
the  bleak  and  foreboding  structtu-es  that 
were  at  one  time  standard  for  government 
Institutions. 

The  setting  .  .  .  parklike  and  pleasant  .  .  . 
and  the  building  will  blend  in  an  Inviting 
way.  The  design  of  the  building  will  not 
Just  make  it  harmonize  with  the  environ- 
ment, however.  It  will  also  be  the  best  and 
moet  modem  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint. 

Medicine  and  architecture  have  combined 
with  other  sciences  and  disciplines  to  pro- 
duce a  hospital  that  will  be  attractive,  prac- 
tical, safe  and  serviceable  ...  a  place  where 
the  best  work  may  be  done  and  where  the 
beat  results  may  be  obtained  ...  a  place 
that  will  be  comfortable  and  convenient  for 
those  who  must  use  Its  services. 

Further,  this  will  be  a  hospital  that  can 
change  as  the  demands  of  treatment  change. 
It  Is  a  hoepltal  that  is  architecturally  cap- 
able of  conforming  when  new  specialities 
and  modes  of  dealing  with  injury  and  disease 
come  Into  being. 

I  think  the  thought  and  care  that  have 
gone  into  its  planning  and  development  are 
evidence  that  government  has  the  heart  and 
will  to  produce  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary ...  for  I  am  convinced  that  Is  what 
this  hospital  will  be  .  .  .  something  to  bring 
a  feeling  of  pride  and  worth  to  Its  citizens. 

I  think  the  structure  we  break  ground 
for  today  will  also  be  a  tribute  to  organiza- 
tions Of  government  working  together  .  .  . 
lor  VA  has  had  the  help  of  other  agencies 
at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  .  .  .  and 
Of  government  working  with  organizations 

and    individuals    outside    of   government. 

These  observations  have  limited  slgnlfl- 
canoe  however.  The  main  thing  Is  that  this 
hoepltal  has  started  on  ita  way  to  reality  and 

that  today  we  act  to  give  formal  recognition 
to  this  fact. 

It  will  be  an  Institution  dedicated  to  heal- 
ing and  to  the  relief  of  suffering  .  .  .  and  It 
will  be  among  the  best. 

To  all  who  have  had  a  part  In  bringing 
this  project  to  its  present  stage,  I  convey 
pur  congratulations. 

!   To  all  who  wUl  play  a  futiire  part,  we 
ezpreas  our  best  wishes  for  your  success. 

To  all  who  have  joined  In  this  observance 
today,  we  thank  you  for  your  Interest  in 
Um  hospital,  for  your  attendance  and  for 
your  kind  attention. 


THIRTY  YEARS  AFTER  D-DAY 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or  MAMTuam 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  30  years  ago. 
this  month,  250,000  soldiers  landed  on  a 
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40-mIIe  stretch  of  Prencli  coastline 
known  as  Normandy.  It  was  JD-Day  and 
that  day  will  never  be  forgottan,  especial- 
ly by  those  who  were  part  of  It  Ray 
Spiirrier  of  Frederick,  Md.,  was  a  partici- 
pant in  that  invasion  and  aecently  re- 
turned to  Normandy  Beach  io  see  what 
the  area  was  like — in  peacetime,  30  years 
later.  A  Frederick  Post  nexrepaper  ac- 
coimt  of  this  fascinating  retiirn  follows: 
Thdity  Yeaes  After  D-Dat — H  *t  Spusbieb 
Returns  to  Nobmakdt  I  each 
(By  NeU  Sandler) 

By  the  time  Ray  Spurrier's  lindlng  craft 
hit  Normandy  Beach  on  D-Day,  to  years  ago, 
the  mutilated  bodies  of  Amerl^n  soldiers 
were  strewn  across  the  sands  a  s  far  as  his 
eyes  could  see. 

One  "God  forsaken  gun"  was  itlll  spewing 
red-hot  flames  from  Inside  th(  belly  of  a 
moss-covered  concrete  pillbox,  Trom  which 
the  Germans  dominated  that  stretch  of 
Omaha  Beach. 

Ever  since  that  D-Day  Invasioi  i,  Ray  Spur- 
rier has  wanted  to  return  to  P  ance  to  see 
those  grounds  during  peacetime. 

When  he  finally  did  return  tw )  weeks  ago. 
Spurrier  was  shocked  to  find  thai  on  the  very 
same  beach,  where  sunbathers  n(  w  romp,  the 
cement  fortress  still  stands  with  its  gun 
pointing  down  to  the  waterfrontJ 

"It  was  kind  of  amazing  to  think  it  was 
still  there,"  Spurrier  says,  "but  we  did  si- 
lence it  in  our  fight  for  peace  .  .  .  and  that's 
what  counts." 

Spurrier  was  one  of  several  Prederlck- 
tonlans  who  returned  to  Prai  ce  for  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  reunion  i  if  the  men 
who  participated  in  the  greatea  t  land-and- 
sea  invasion  in  history. 

Several  thousand  of  the  250,  JOO  soldiers 
who  landed  on  the  40  mile  stret<  h  of  French 
coastline  on  June  6,  1944,  retu  ned  to  the 
place  where  American  and  Allied  forces  first 
began  to  tear  at  the  Nazi  war  n  lachlne. 

For  two  weeks.  Spurrier  touaed  the  war 
route  he  trudged  over  thirty  y^ars  earlier. 

"Most  of  it  hasn't  changed!  a  bit.  I'd 
say  every  town  we  visited  had  buildings  or 
h(nne8  that  were  still  in  rubbUs  from  th« 
invasion.  Whole  sections  of  L  indon  were 
still  damaged  from  the  bombs. 

"On  the  French  coast,  homes  fae  buUt  In 
the  mine  areas  and  some  of  tfce  old  pill- 
boxes are  being  used  as  homes.  li  makes  you 
realize  that  you  don't  know  what  war  Is  un- 
less you've  been  through  the  destruction  or 

at  least  seen  the  damage." 

Spurrier  delights  In  talking  aDout  the  re- 
ception the  French  people  gave  the  returning 
American  and  British  soldiers.  "They  smiled 
and  waved  to  us.  They'd  steuid  around  our 
bus  waving  the  V  for  victory  ....  as  pleased 
as  they  were  years  ago. 

"But  the  most  emotional  part  (  f  the  whole 
trip  was  visiting  the  cemeterle ;,"  Spurrier 
says.  "You  can  look  down  rows  ind  rows  of 
crosses,  which  stretch  as  far  as  ;  ou  can  see. 
They're  kept  in  beautiful  shape  but  it's  not 
a  happy  place." 

The  Normandy  Cemetery  (als »  known  as 
the  Saint  Laurent  Cemetery)  holds  the 
bodies  of  g.386  soldiers  who  we:  e  killed  on 
Normandy  Beach. 

Choking  as  he  went  on,  Spurler  says  he 
saw  the  graves  of  some  Frederick  soldiers, 
who  died  at  his  side.  'Tfs  right  depressing 
but  I  know  there's  no  way  I  coilld  ever  for- 
get the  way  it  happened." 

He  recalls  the  way  It  was: 

"I  believe  It  was  the  second  of  June  when 
we  were  loaded  on  the  boats  .  .  .  like  can- 
ned sardines."  Spurrier  was  one  of  nearly  aso 
soldiers  crammed  onto  a  Landiiig  Craft  In- 
fantry barge  (LCI).  I 

"The  Invasion  was  supposed  t«  take  place 
on  the  fourth  (of  June)  but  bad  weather  set 
In.  We  ended  up  sitting  out  the  heavy  rains 
and  rough  seas  in  Southampton  Harbor." 
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"On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  we ^.^ 

that  we'd  be  getting  our  las*  menl  at  2400 
hours  (midnight) ."  Then  the  4,004  boats  In 
the  invasion  began  moving  sUently  across  the 
channel. 

"At  8  a.m.  on  D  Day  (June  6)  oiir  captain 
asked  for  volunteers  to  imlash  the  est  of  our 
rations  from  the  floor  of  the  LCI.  1  his  was  to 
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were  told 


lighten  the  ship  so  we  wouldn't 
on  a  sandbar ...  I  volunteered. 

"As  we  were  throwing  the  rations  _ . 
I  could  see  the  beach  being  shelled.  There 
were  planes  and  ships  everywhere^  Spurrier 
recalls  seeing  a  huge  amphibioijs  vehicle 
slide  off  one  barge  and  into  the  o^ean 

As  his  LCI  neared  the  shore.  Sp 
soldiers  in  the  first  beach  wave  s 
from  the  heavy  gunfire.  "They  wer 
over  everywhere,"  he  recalls. 

At  9  p.m.  Spurrier's  craft  hit  , 
"The  bullets  hitting  the  side  of 
sounded  like  the  keys  of  a  typewrl 
too  scared  to  even  try  to  see  where 
coming  from." 

Sprinting  and  crawling  throug; 
sand,  sliding  on  his  belly  at  time 
recalls   moving   up   the  beach   to 
hundred  yards  of  the  German  pl^^v,.,.     „„ 
could  see  flashes  of  fire  from  it  and  gunfire 
was  hitting  everywhere." 

But  Spurrier  was  one  of  the  lucki  ones.  Ho 
made  It  up  the  beach,  through  tie  barbed 
wire  colls,  through  the  mine  fields  and  on 
ward  to  take  their  objective  of  Saint  Lo,  25 
miles  away. 

When  Spurrier's  division  arrive 
Lo,  46  days  later,  he  was  one  of 
alive  of  the  origtoal  19«. 

He  was  later  wounded  as  his  grou 
toward  Holland  behind  the  forces  i-.  „,=xx^.«. 
George  Patton.  Spurrier  was  eva(}uated   by 
sea  and  eventually  returned  to  tie  United 
States  In  March,  1945.  T 

Spurrier  met  and  married  thk  former 
Francis  S.  Smith,  who  was  a  surgical  tech- 
nician with  the  Woman's  Army  )tt  Valley 
Forge  General  Hospital  In  Pennsylvania. 

The  couple  now  live  on  the  400  block  of 
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Delaware  Road  and  Spurrier  is  In 
year  as  an  employe  at  Renn  Pontlac 


his  28th 


FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE  CDNSER 
VATION      AND      THE 
MENT  SUBCOMMITTEE 
SCHEDULED  ON  GAO  I. 
TION   OP   FEDERAL    CO 
WITH  FISH  AND  WILD 
DINATION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGElL 


or  acicaiGAN  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1974  f 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  J  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  hate  been 
scheduled  for  June  26  and  27  before  my 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environpaent  of 
the  House  Conmiittee  on  Mercbcmt  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  My  subcommittee 
wUl  consider  the  results  of  a  General 
Accounting  Office  investigation  Into 
Federal  agency  compUance  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  Irequlre- 
ments  that  wildlife  conservation  re- 
ceive equal  consideration  and  be  coor- 
dinated with  other  features  of  federally 
funded  or  licensed  water  resource  devel- 
opments. 

The  GAO  report— B-118370-Untltled 
"Improved  Federal  Efforts  Needed  to 
Equally  Consider  Wildlife  Con^rvation 
with  other  Features  of  Water  ]  Resource 
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Developments."  was  delivered  to  my 
subcommittee  on  March  8,  1974.  The 
GAO  review  covered  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— civil  functions — the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Bureau  of  Six>rt  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service.  The  report  concludes  that  gen- 
erally "wildlife  conservation  had  not 
been  considered  equally  with  other  fea- 
tures of  the  28  water  resource  develop- 
ments— which  GAO  reviewed — and  the 
need  for  equal  consideration  was  demon- 
strated in  each  of  the  river  basins  cov- 
erd  by  GAO's  review,"  and  that  "water 
resource  development  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies need  to  improve  their  efforts  to 
equally  consider  wildlife  conservation 
with  other  features  of  water  resource 
developments." 

The  report  also  notes  that: 

Adequate  implementation  of  the  coordina- 
tion process  requires  close  working  relation- 
ships not  only  between  wildlife  and  develop- 
ment agencies  but  also  among  wildlife 
agencies  themselves. 

While  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  recognized  this,  functions  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  were  spUt  in 
1970  into  two  agencies  now  located  in 
two  separate  departments.  GAO  has 
found  that  these  agencies'  roles  have  not 
been  clearly  defined  and  that  agreement 
on  their  coordination  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities is  still  needed. 
Another  finding  of  the  report  is  that: 
Wildlife  officials  frequently  cited  inade- 
quate funding  and  staffing  as  reasons  for 
breakdowns  in  the  coordination  process. 
Funding  and  staffing,  therefore,  are  matters 
Which  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  the 
Interior  should  consider  for  Improving  imple- 
mentation of  the  act. 

These  hearings  will  also  consider  a 
number  of  bills  now  pending  before  my 
subcommittee.  The  bills  are  H.R.  10651, 
by  Mr.  Reuss  and  Mr.  Vandkr  Jact;  HJl. 
14527,  by  Mr.  Blatnik;  H.R.  42,  by  Mr. 
Blackburn;  and  H.R.  2285,  H.R.  2288, 
H.R.  2291.  and  H.R.  2292.  all  of  which 
were  introduced  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself.  These  bills  would 
amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  to  further  strengthen  its  re- 
quirements for  fact-finding  and  coordi- 
nation in  support  of  full  and  equal  con- 
sideration of  wildlife  conservation  inter- 
ests In  water  development  projects. 
These  bills  also  address  the  need  for  and 
means  of  actually  doing  something  about 
mitigating  damage  to,  and  enhancing  the 
welfare  of,  wildlife  impacted  by  water 
resource  developments. 

High-level  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  the 
Interior  and  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Coimcil  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  have  been  in- 
vited to  testify  on  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  GAO  report  and 
the  bills. 

I  invite  any  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  who  wish  to  attend,  to  testify,  or 
to  submit  statonents  for  these  hearings 
to  do  so.  We  want  to  hear  from  all  quar- 


ters including  private  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, and  I  invite  anyone  wishing 
to  testify  to  contact  subcommittee  coun- 
sel indicating  the  nature  of  his  desired 
participation.  I  anticipate  continuing 
these  hearings  after  the  Independence 
Day  holidays  and  everyone  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

I  have  had  a  long  and  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  our  wildlife  £md 
fisheries  resources,  as  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware.  I  have  been  increasingly  con- 
cerned that  even  after  16  years,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  was  not 
being  followed  adequately  and  that  is 
why  I  ordered  the  General  Accounting 
Office  review.  I  am  pleased  that  these 
hearings  will  permit  a  fresh  assessment 
of  the  situation  and  an  examination  of 
possible  legislative  and  executive  reme- 
dial action.  I  am  sensitive  to  the  work- 
load yet  facing  the  Congress  this  year 
and  to  the  desire  of  Members  to  complete 
its  work  and  to  spend  more  time  in  their 
districts.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  insure 
that  these  hearings  move  as  expeditious- 
ly as  possible. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
ANTHONY  A.  PUCCI— ON  HIS 
SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  AS  A 
PRIEST 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  the  Reverend  Anthony 
A.  Pucci  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel 
Church  in  the  Bronx,  who  recently  cele- 
brated his  silver  anniversary  In  service 
to  our  Lord  as  a  priest.  It  was  a  privi- 
lege to  join  with  Father  Pucci's  many 
friends  and  parishioners  hi  taking  part 
in  the  festivities  surrounding  this  im- 
portant event  in  his  life. 

Father  Anthonly  A.  Pucci  was  bom 
in  Nutley,  N.J.,  on  June  11,  1922,  but 

has  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  resident 
of  Yonkers.  New  York.  He  received  his 
education  in  Yonkers,  and  began  his 

study  for  the  priesthood  in  1937  at 
Cathedral  College,  where  he  graduated 
In  1943.  Prom  there,  he  matriculated 
further  in  his  studies  at  the  prestigious 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary.  The  culmination 
of  his  studies  occurred  with  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood  on  June  4,  1949, 
by  the  late  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 
Father  Pucci  celebrated  his  first  solemn 
mass  the  following  day  at  Our  Lady  of 
Mt.  Carmel  Church  in  Yonkers. 

His  first  assigment  was  at  St.  Roch's 
Church  in  Staten  Island,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  assignments  at  the  Santa  Maria 
Church  in  the  Bronx,  St.  Mary's  Church 
m  Yonkers,  and  St.  Dominic's  Church  In 
the  Bronx.  It  was  during  these  early 
years,  that  Father  Pucci  gained  the  ma- 
turity and  wisdom  which  were  to  aid 
him  in  his  succeeding  years.  At  each 
parish  where  he  served,  he  gained  the 
lasting  respect  and  acclaim  of  his  pa- 
rishioners for  his  tireless  and  dedicated 
sei-vice  on  their  behalf. 


Father  Pucci  has  served  with  equal  dis- 
tinction at  his  present  location,  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  Church  in  the 
Bronx.  On  the  occasion  of  his  silver  an- 
niversary mass  a  great  outpouring  of 
affection  and  respect  was  afforded  to 
Father  Pucci  by  the  hundreds  of  pa- 
rishioners and  friends  who  have  known 
and  worked  with  him  through  the  years. 

In  addition  to  his  time-consuming  du- 
ties at  Mount  Carmel,  Father  Pucci  has 
found  time  to  donate  his  time  and  serv- 
ices to  numerous  civic  organizations.  He 
serves  on  the  Yonkers  Chapter  Cancer 
Committee,  he  is  chaplain  of  the  Am  vets 
of  New  York  State,  as  well  as  for  the 
Frank  A.  Rea  Post,  and  is  a  lifetime  mem- 
ber of  the  Yonkers  Rotary  Club. 

■niroughout  the  years.  Father  Pucci 
has  maintained  a  warm  and  compassion- 
ate personality.  He  is  a  man  who  I  am 
honored  to  call  a  friend.  He  is  equally 
well  liked  by  the  young  and  old  members 
of  his  parish,  for  he  has  been  able  to 
blend  a  sense  of  tradition  with  a  realiza- 
tion of  what  the  world  is  today,  and  the 
challenges  it  poses. 

Twenty-five  years  in  any  profession 
represents  a  real  achievement,  yet  for  a 
priest,  it  can  be  even  more  significant, 
because  it  is  a  vocation  which  has  the 
added  asset  of  being  a  constantly  re- 
warding and  meaningful  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  an  occasion  such  as 
this,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  his  friends, 
and  parishioners  take  time  to  refiect  on 
the  many  accomplishments  of  Father 
Pucci  in  his  quarter  century  of  service  as 
a  priest.  I  offer  him  my  sincerest  and 
warmest  congratulations  on  reaching  this 
apex  in  his  life,  and  I  wish  him  at  least 
an  additional  25  years  of  good  health 
and  happiness. 

On  this  occasion  many  tributes  and 
praises  were  offered  to  Father  Pucci,  and 
I  would  like  to  insert  one  of  them  which 
was  given  by  the  archbishop  of  New 
York,  Terrance  Cardinal  Cooke. 

May  it  be  for  you  a  day  of  priestly  renewal 
and  of  happy  memories,  as  you  recall  the 
nuiny     blessings     which     have     fiUed     these 

twenty-five  years  since  your  OTdlnation.  My 
prayer  is  that  CK>d  may  continue  to  bless 
you  abundantly  for  many  years  in  His 
service. 


WON  PAT  SALUTES  HONOR  AMER- 
ICA CELEBRATION 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or  OUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 

13,  1974,  the  House  unanimoiuly  voted 
to  support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
537,  which  declares  the  period  from  June 

14,  1974,  to  July  4,  1974,  as  a  period  to 
honor  our  great  country. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  citizens  of 
Guam,  I  am  proud  to  add  my  support  to 
the  "Honor  America"  plan  and  urge  all 
of  my  fellow  countrymen  to  use  this  pe- 
riod of  time  to  reflect  on  what  our  Na- 
tion means  to  us  and  where  we  are  head- 
ing. 

In  recent  months,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous  occasions   to    warrant   serious 
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doubt  as  to  whether  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment could  survive  the  almost  daily 
attacks  on  our  sensibilities.  From  across 
our  land,  voices  of  doom  arose  to  predict 
the  end  of  our  way  of  life. 

I.  for  one,  doubt  that  these  prophesies 
v.'ill  ever  come  true.  Despite  the  many 
oroblems  we  have  in  this  country,  prob- 
lems that  are  by  no  means  minor  ones, 
Ihe  foundation  upon  which  our  Govern- 
ment rests  Is  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  wrongdoings  of  a  few 
in  high  places. 

Furthermore,  I  beUeve  that  most  Amer- 
icans want  to  pursue  the  great  goals  of 
liberty  and  equality  which  our  Founding 
Fathers  set  down  in  their  greet  wisdom 
almost  200  years  ago. 

I>uring  this  period  designated.  I  urge 
my  fellow  Americans  to  take  stock  of  the 
ills  of  our  society  and  to  examine  their 
most  Inner  feelings  about  our  country. 
If  we  are  to  survive  our  problems,  then 
we  must  unite  in  a  sound  effort  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  evils  of  our  society,  while 
at  the  same  time  do  our  utmost  to  protect 
the  overwhelming  number  of  good  things 
that  make  America  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  admired  countries  in  the  world. 

As  the  congresslonEil  delegate  from 
the  moet  distant  territory  of  our  Nation, 
I  speak  from  first-hand  knowledge  about 
the  success  of  our  democratic  system.  By 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties built  into  our  system  of  government, 
the  people  of  Ouam  have  risen  from  an 
undefined  political  status  with  this 
country  to  now  playing  an  important 
role  in  our  Nation's  afrah*s.  While  it  Is 
true  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
Improve  Guam's  status  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  nevertheless,  when  one 
realizes  that  a  short  25  years  ago 
Ouamanians  lacked  almost  any  rights, 
citizenship,  representation  in  Congress, 
and  a  host  of  other  privileges  and  pro- 
tections shared  by  other  Americans,  the 
Guam  of  1974  can  only  be  viewed  with 
wonder. 

Today,  the  residents  of  this  far-flung 
territory  are  proud  Americans  who  enoy 
a  vastly  improved  status  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  are  looking  for- 
ward to  making  even  more  and  better 
changes  in  our  island's  relations  with 
Washington — changes  which  could  never 
have  come  about  exc^t  for  the  strength 
of  our  democratic  system  of  government 
which  offers  every  citizen  the  right  of 
appeal  from  unjust  laws. 

And  so  it  goes  for  other  Americans 
who  have  sought  a  greater  and  more  just 
share  of  participation  in  their  country's 
affairs.  No  matter  where  one  looks,  much 
has  been  done  In  recent  years  to  improve 
the  way  of  life  for  the  millions  of  mem- 
bers of  so-called  minority  ethnic  groups 
in  the  United  States.  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans are  actively  improving  their  lot, 
and  the  success  of  the  drive  by  America's 
blacks  to  achieve  economic  and  political 
strength  has  certainly  proven  effective. 

If  the  ability  of  the  poor,  the  imder- 
prlvlleged,  the  downtrodden  to  use  the 
system  to  Improve  their  way  of  life  is 
any  indication  of  a  viable  form  of  gov- 
ernment, then  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
America  is  living  up  to  her  promise. 

I  am,  therefore,  proud  and  honored  to 
Join  with  my  fellow  Axnerlcaiu  in  ob- 
serving this  period  as  "Honra:  America 
Days." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REl 

THE  ALTERNATIVE :  A  MA(&AZINE 
AND  VOICE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   mW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  197k 

Mr.  KEIMF.  Mr.  Speaker,  wa  have  be- 
come accustomed  over  the  pagt  years  to 
intermittent  eulogizing  upon  llie  deaths 
of  prestigious  journals.  Life,  tiOok,  and 
a  myriad  more  have  succumbed,  we  are 
told,  to  rising  production  and  postal 
costs.  I 

I  think — in  the  main — that  decreasing 
demand  has  had  more  to  do  with  those 
demises  than  rising  costs,  fof  the  free 
market  system  of  supply  and  donand  will 
keep  alive — at  virtually  any  cost — that 
which  is  adequately  demanded  by  the 
purchasing  public.  ;, 

Amidst  all  this,  there  has  coime  to  the 
fore  of  the  American  literary  and  intel- 
lectual communities — they  ane  not  al- 
ways synonymous — a  new  Jcumal  of 
advocacy,  the  Alternative.  An  3,  Its  cir- 
culation continues  to  spiral — u]  tward. 

Why?  Because — I  believe-  it  has  a 
message  for  which  people  ysam.  For 
while  those  other  pubs  which  banter 
about  amongst  themselves  the  siedlocrlty 
of  an  age  too  often  characterised  by  in- 
tellectual irrelevancy — not  adequately 
perceiving  In  their  editorial  oCQces  that 
they  have  contributed  mighti  y  to  that 
which  they  decry — the  Altemitlve  car- 
ries a  message  tapped  by  the  beat  of  a 
different  drummer. 

The  Alternative's  contributii  g  authors, 
editors,  and  staff — and  readers — listen 
not  to  the  stale  voices  of  despa  Ir,  not  the 
public  and  printed  acts  of  contrition 
which  abound  in  those  other,  sinking 
pubs.  Rather,  they  seek  a  re  >lrth  of  a 
golden  age  of  political  and  economic 
freedom  and  attendant  mor^  ascend- 
ancy which  can  come  only-^I  repeat, 
only — through  a  reassertlon  of  the 
primacy  of  individual  worth  and  dignity. 
To  this  end,  the  Alternative  is  dedicated. 
That  should  be  praised.  And,  I  so  do. 

So,  too,  has  William  Rusher,  counsellor 
of  laws,  publisher  of  National  Review, 
and  a  voice  of  guiding  conscience  to  those 
conservatives  and  libertarians  to  which 
the  restoration  of  a  renewed  ^ge  of  en- 
lightenment In  America — characterized 
by  a  rebhrth  of  the  Spirit  of  '76— is  an 
end  worthy  of  achievement  atid  is  their 
goal  ' 

Here  are  his  words  on  this  magnificent 
joiunal,  the  Alternative: 

VoiCK  From  thx  Fimni  e 
(By  WllUam  A.  Rusbei  ) 

Easily  tbe  oldest  rhetoric*!  d«  vice  In  the 
bag  that  every  writer  totes  aroind  is  that 
ot  commenting  upon  one's  topic  (whether 
It  be  a  concept,  a  trend,  an  a(tlvlty,  or  a 
fellow  human  being)  from  implicitly  higher 
moral  or  intellectual  ground.  The  essence 
of  the  technique  la  to  suggest,  by  appropriate 
historical  allusions,  humorous  astdes  or  other 
appropriate  put-downs,  that  the  writer  has 
a  keener  appreciation  of  the  relevant  reali- 
ties than  wliatever  institution  at  individual 
he  la  discussing,  and  quite  likely  keener  than 
the  reader's  as  well. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  least  Improper 
about  this,  and  tbe  rewards  of  doing  It  con- 
vincingly can  be  great  indeed.  Mencken  and 
Nathan,  for  example,  achieved  an  Immense 
reputation  for  themselves  and  tttelr  "A.-aerl- 
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can  Mercury"  in  the  1920'8  by  pcKlng  ir- 
restible  fun  at  politicians  of  almqst  every 
imaginable  hue,  as  well  as  temperance  leaders, 
fundamentsJlst  religion.  Jingoism  anfl  similar 
targets.  During  the  1930's  Henry  I,uce  be- 
came the  ranking  master  of  this  pftrticular 
black  art,  and  incidentally  one  of  th*  world's 
most  powerful  men,  by  persuading  many  mil- 
lions of  people  to  accept  his  pithy  know-it- 
all  assessments  of  public  figures  and  public 
events  as  irrefutable.  The  "New  Yorker",  and 
more  recently  the  "New  York  Review  of 
Books",  have  played  an  almost  equally  in- 
fluential role,  especially  In  shaping  Intel- 
lectual trends,  by  means  of  essentially  the 
same  technique.  It  follows  that  spotliing  such 
arbiters  of  taste  on  their  way  up,  so  to  speak. 
Is  one  of  the  sports  of  kings;  for  we  may 
thereby  perceive  our  future  In  the  niaking. 

With  that  rather  lengthy  prologue,  permit 
me  to  introduce  "The  Alternative",  a  24-to- 
36-page  butcher-paper  Journal  prubllshed 
monthly  from  October  to  June  by  a  brilliant, 
madcap  bunch  of  ex-grad  students  and  other 
types  from  the  University  of  Indiana,  still 
clustered  In  and  around  Bloomlngion.  No- 
where In  America  today  is  our  reigning  liberal 
establishment  being  subjected  to  a  more 
merciless,  hUarlous — or  potentially  fatal — 
spoofing.  The  consequences  are  notj  yet  cal- 
culable, but  they  may  be  enormois.  I,  for 
one,  devoutly  hope  so. 

"The  Alternative's"  editor  and  <hlef  en- 
ergumen  is  a  wiry,  tousled  young  m  m  In  his 
late  twenties  named  R.  Emmett  Tjrrell,  Jr. 
When  I  visited  him  and  his  merry  crew  in 
Bloomlngton  some  years  ago,  they  were 
Jointly  occupying  an  elderly  mans^  on  the 
edge  of  town.  Each  room  boasted  a  plaque 
over  the  lintel,  naming  It  after  some  famous 
American,  The  handsome  dining-room,  as  I 
recall,  was  "The  General  Douglas  MRcArthur 
Room".  I 

Any  given  Issue  of  "The  Altemattve"  pos- 
sesses more  goodies  than  I  can  possibly  de- 
scribe, let  alone  excerpt.  As  one  lalght  ex- 
pect— for  Tyrrell,  eschewing  such  soberslded 
models  as  Luce,  has  plainly  patterned  his 
style  on  Mencken — humor  Is  evfrywhere. 
Sometimes  it  is  quite  apolitical,  dhuckimg 
noisUy  at  the  human  condition,  tk  in  this 
evocation  of  spring  from  the  June  ^sue : 

"Spring!  and  overwhelming  lovf  was  In 
the  air.  Mr.  Zadok  Nager  took  for  better  or 
worse  the  hand  of  Miss  France  Feretz,  in 
whom  he  had  once  planted  thirteen  machine 

gun  bullets  during  a  lovers'  row." 

Sometimes  it  is  wickedly  poUtiOal,  as  In 
this  item  from  the  regular  column  ["Current 
Wisdom",  devoted  to  leftist  inamifes: 

"Pocus  on  Faith.  The  simple  faith  of  Mary 
McCarthy,  Intellectual:  ft  Is  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
(those  I  have  seen  anyway)  would  not  find 
the  abuse  and  degradation  of  captive  men 
moraUy  repugnant.' — New  York  Review  of 
Books,  March  7, 1974."  I 

But  there  is  also  plenty  of  red  meat:  In 
the  June  Issue  alone  there  are  thoughtful 
articles  by  Irving  Krlstcd  on  "Utoplanlsm, 
Ancient  and  Modem",  by  Arnold  Belchman 
on  "Parties  in  the  Age  of  Watergate",  and 
by  Ben  Wattenbcrg  ("A  Liberal  Looks  at 
Theodore  H.  White"),  as  weU  as  trenchant 
book  and  film  reviews  and  regular  columns. 


Long  may  it  publish. 


THE  HOUNDING  OP 
KISSINGER 


HEIRY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF  KENTtrCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

FriAay,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
for  the  Rkcord  an  editorial  by  o«e  of  the 
foremost  writers  in  our  country.  In  ut- 
most candor,  I  must  agree  with  Ifr.  Alsop 
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that  If  the  hounding  of  Dr.  Henry  Kissin- 
ger continues  our  country  may  suffer  the 
loss  of  its  most  outstanding  statesman. 

The  editorial  follows: 
{From  the  Washington  Post,  June  21,  1974] 
The  Houvdhtc  of  Hkitxt  Kisshtob 
(By  Joeeph  Alsop) 

"Do  we  really  want  the  responsibility  of 
hounding  from  oflSce  the  most  admired  pub- 
lic servant  in  the  United  States?"  This  is 
now  a  serious  question,  which  a  good  many 
politicians,  thinkers  and,  above  aU,  key  per- 
sons tn  the  media  ought  to  begin  asking 
themselves. 

It  is  a  serious  question,  in  Xxan,  simply 
because  tbe  eventual  resignation  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  is  a  far 
stronger  possibility  than  anyone  seems  to 
imagine.  His  threat  to  resign  has  been  called 
"petulant."  He  has  been  accused  of  being 
unable  to  "take  It."  There  has  been  a  lot 
mc^e  nonsense  of  the  same  sort. 

But  It  Is  neither  petulant  nor  oversensi- 
tive (although  it  may  be  a  bit  old  fashioned) 
to  Insist  you  must  resign  unless  your  name 
la  promptly  cleared  when  you  have  been 
publicly  accused  to  "dissembling"  and  even 
"perjury."  These  were  the  accusations  levelled 
at  Dr.  Kissinger  by  certain  elements  m  your 
friendly  media — who  will  have  the  major 
responsibUity  If  the  United  States  eventually 
needs  a  new  Secretary  of  State. 

Also,  none  of  the  factors  In  Dr.  Kissinger's 
personal  situation  appear  to  be  dimly  under- 
Ktood  In  this  sewage-sump  of  a  city.  First 
of  all,  he  Is  not  where  be  is  today  from  love 
of  power  or  from  desire  to  make  a  great  name 
or  from  other  similar  motives.  If  simple  am- 
bition had  been  Dr.  Kissinger's  guiding  star, 
he  would  have  quit  long  ago,  when  the  quit- 
ting was  good. 

One  of  the  two  men  he  consulted  on  the 
problem  In  1973  was  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  now 
the  leader  of  our  liaison  mlasion  in  Peking. 
Ambassador  Bruce  very  strongly  urged  Dr. 
Kissinger  to  leave  In  the  gexieral  glow  of  uni- 
versal adulation  that  would  then  have  sur- 
rounded him.  He  was  Intensely  tempted  to 
take  this  advice,  and  he  came  very  near  to 
doing  so. 

The  other  close  friend  he  consulted  gave 
greater  weight  to  the  simple  fact — which  is 
still  a  faet — that  the  present  U5.  government 
without  Dr.  Kissinger  did  not  bear  thinking 
•bout.  On  this  groimd.  Dr.  Kissinger  was  told 

It  was  his  plain  duty  to  stay.  He  has  tbe 

strong,  gratitude-based  patriotism  that  one 
often  finds  In  refugee-Americans.  He  stayed, 
from  doty  and  against  his  better  judgment. 

In  the  present  circumstances.  Dr.  Kissinger 
cannot  expect  to  depart  from  Washington  In 
the  same  glow  of  general  adulation.  The 
hotmds  are  already  baying  on  his  traces.  But 
he  would  be  ludicrously  modest,  if  he  did 
not  foresee  that  his  departure  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  major  catastrophe  by  everyone 
foe  whom  he  has  the  faintest  respect.  In 
short,  the  temptation  to  quit  Is  stUl  ex- 
tremely strong. 

To  theae  basics,  some  further  factors  also 
need  to  be  added.  His  beautiful  wife,  Nancy, 
much  prefers  cities  that  are  not  sewage 
sumps;  and  as  her  hospitalizations  indicates, 
life  m  the  dregs  is  not  good  for  her  health. 
Furthermore,  only  iron  will  and  an  iron  con- 
stitution have  thus  far  saved  the  Secretary  of 
State  hlmseU. 

He  has  a  hernia  of  the  diaphragm,  which 
can  be  exceptionally  painful  to  those  who  are 
over-tbwl  aiul  over-weight.  He  la  one  of  the 
unlucky  million  who  respond  to  extreme  ex- 
haustion by  over-eating;  and  he  has  been 
both  over-tired  and  over-weight  for  many 
months  on  end.  Under  the  clrcunutances,  one 
has  to  admire  tbe  extreme  stoteism  ***9X  w«nt 
into     Dr.     Kissinger's     memorable    feat    of 

diplomacy  in  ths  Mideast. 

Besides  aU  this,  finaUy,  one  must  conskler 
one  last  unknown  factor  of  reaUy  deoialve 
significance.  As  Dr.  Kissinger  has  said,  quite 
frankly,  he  long  ago  resolved  to  resign  his 


office  If  he  found  himself  beginning  to  be 
dragged  Into  the  Watergate  quagmire. 

The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  take  this 
resolution  from  vamty.  or  from  i^prehen- 
slveness.  He  took  this  resolution  solely — and 
quite  rightly — becaiise  he  concluded  that  he 
could  not  continue  to  do  his  job  at  the  State 
Department  with  the  hounds  on  his  traces, 
and  aU  serious  dialogue  drowned  by  the 
bounds'  loud  baying. 

That  Is  precisely  what  began  to  happen  at 
the  savage  and  disgusting  homecoming  press 
conference,  which  was  about  all  the  thanks 
Dr.  Kissinger  got  locaUy  for  his  great  feat  in 
the  Mideast.  Thus  this  matter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  resignation  may  not  end  with 
the  review  of  all  the  facts  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Above  all,  there  Is  the  role  of  your  friendly 
media.  In  the  media,  the  level  and  character 
of  the  public  dialogue  Is  determined  for  good 
or  ill.  And  that  is  why  the  country  wUl  main- 
ly have  the  press  to  thank  if  the  houndtog 
goes  on  untU  Dr.  Kissinger  leaves  office. 


THE    NEED    FOR   QUAUTY    PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF   TTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  single 
most  impcH-tant  factor  working  for  re- 
duced social  inequality  and  increased 
technical  progress  in  this  country  has 
been  the  principle  of  a  free  public  edu- 
cation. The  need  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation is  real,  wen-documented,  and 
critical  in  the  overall  picture  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Assistance  to 
the  Nation's  schools  is  an  area  of  first 
priority  for  Federal  leadership. 

Our  success  In  solving  msmy  of  our 
current  social  problems  win  be  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  education  avail- 
able today.  Even  In  a  cold  economic 
sense,  the  record  indicates  that  investing 
In  people  by  providing  more  In  the  way  of 
education  can  significantly  enhance 
their  economic  productivity.  The  impli- 
cation is  that  society  should  spend  more 
for  education  to  promote  growth  and  to 
solve  social  problems. 

Education  today  is  a  large  and  costly 
enterprise.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
the  financing  of  education  not  only  be 
adequate  but  also  secure  because  the 
leadtime  involved  in  educating  a  child 
from  the  age  of  5  or  6  to  17  means  that 
large  sums  needed  for  education  must 
be  forthcoming  regularly  and  perma- 
nently. 

My  State  of  Utah  places  great  em- 
phasis on  public  education.  In  1971  Utah 
ranked  No.  1  in  public  school  enrollment 
as  a  percentage  of  total  school  enroll- 
ment. Utah  also  ranks  among  the  top 
five  States  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment expenditures  per  capita  for  educa- 
tion. This  priority  on  edocaUon  has 
produced  good  results.  Utah  has  more 
high  school  graduates  per  capita  Uian 
any  other  State  and  ranks  No.  1  tn  ttie 
median  school  years  completed  by  per- 
sons 25  years  of  age  or  older. 

Nevertheless,  Utah's  school  systems  are 
not  without  their  problems.  For  example. 
In  1970  Utah  had  more  pupils  per  class- 
room teacher  In  public  elementary  and 


secondary  education  schools  than  any 
other  State.  My  State  also  shares  the 
Nationwide  problem  of  developing  an  ef- 
fective school  financing  program. 

The  States  have  unfortunately  re- 
ceived little  encouragement  from  the 
present  administration.  For  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended that  no  funds  be  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  instructional  equip- 
ment and  materials.  States  have  had  to 
sue  for  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  unlawfully  impounded  by  the 
President.  I  am  pleased  that  the  courts 
have  upheld  congressional  intent  and 
have  released  much-needed  funds  to 
State  find  local  educational  agencies. 

Total  expenditures  for  education 
reached  $81  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
with  the  Federal  sbaxe  being  wdl  over 
$13  bUlion.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress develop  sound,  meaningful  educa- 
tion legislation  to  assure  that  future 
funds  are  available  as  needed,  and  that 
they  are  put  to  best  use. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's principal  instrument  for  pro- 
vision of  financial  asslstsmce  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Since  its 
enactment  in  1965,  great  strides  have 
be«i  made  toward  the  goal  of  tWigning 
and  implementing  educational  programs 
and  projects  to  meet  specific  needs  of 
local  school  systems,  particularly  assist- 
ance of  educaUomdly  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

Under  E8EA,  more  ttian  $1.5  bilUon  is 
made  available  annually  to  school  dis- 
tricts enrolling  children  from  low-in- 
come families  to  support  compensatory 
education  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children.  Under  title  II.  school 
libraries  In  almost  every  adkool  in  the 
country  have  been  upgraded  with  the 
help  of  $90  million  a  year  in  Federal 
funds.  New  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished in  schools  which,  prior  to  Federal 
aid,  had  not  been  able  to  afford  to  set 
aside  even  a  comer  of  a  classroom  for 
library  purposes. 

Title  HI  has  provided  seed  money  of 
$150  million  a  year  allowing  school  dis- 
tricts to  test  Innovative  solutions  for  their 
own  educational  problems  and  to  dis- 
seminate the  results  of  their  successes  to 
districts  facing  similar  educational  di- 
lemmas. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  $35  million  last 
year  under  title  Vn.  billiigual  education 
programs  have  sprang  up  In  communi- 
ties whose  students  in  the  past  faced 
staggering  difOcuIties  in  obtaining  an  ed- 
ucation in  a  language  with  which  they 
had  Uttle  or  no  familiarity.  BSEA  also 
addresses  other  fundamental  needs  of 
education  requiring  Federal  assistance. 

On  March  27  I  was  pleased  to  Join 
with  380  of  my  colleagues  in  voting  to 
extend  and  {imend  ESEA.  In  the  future 
ESEA  should  provide  a  program  of  gen- 
eral aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  designed  to  provide  aaslstcmce 
which  equalizes  and  improves  education- 
al opportunities  for  all  diildren  through- 
out the  country. 

Major  provisions  in  the  House-passed 
version  include: 
Extension  of  Title  X  for  three  yean. 
Revision  of  Title  I  famnda  to  distribute 
Federal  funds  for  compensatory  edueatlon 
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through  the  8tat«e  to  school  districts  by 
counting  all  children  from  families  below 
the  poverty  level  as  de&ned  by  the  Orshan- 
slcy  Index,  two-thlrda  of  the  children  from 
famlllee  receiving  APDC  payments,  and  chil- 
dren not  counted  under  the  above  who  lived 
in  Institutions  for  delinquent  or  neglected 
children. 

Extension  of  impact  aid  for  three  years. 

Establishment  of  a  new  matching  grant 
program  to  assist  communities  in  establish- 
ing and  expanding  community  education 
programs. 

Extension  of  bUlngual  education  program 
through  FY  1977. 

Banned  bussing  for  desegregation  purposes 
to  any  but  the  school  next  closest  to  the 
student's  home. 

Authorized  nearly  (21  billion  through  fiscal 
year  1077  for  the  education  programs  con- 
tained In  the  bUl. 

During  consideration  of  the  bill,  the  House 
rejected  two  amendments  that  would  have 
prevented  teachers  from  striking  and  that 
would  cut  off  federal  funds  to  schools  which 
required  their  employees  to  belong  to  a  union 
or  a  professional  organization. 

In  addition.  HR  69  called  for  studies  on 
the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  programs,  late 
funding,  athletic  injuries,  crime,  and  violence 
In  schools.  It  also  authorized  a  White  House 
Ck>nference  on  Education  In  197S. 

The  following  lists  some  of  the  major 
education  votes  of  the  93d  Congress,  in- 
cluding votes  on  ESEA  (H.R.  69) .  I  also 
include  my  personal  vote  on  each  roll- 
caU: 

ROMiffAT-Ti    MEASUBE,     QtTESTION,    RESULT,    AND 

Owens  Vote 

No.  33,^  HR  4278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  assure  that  Fed. 
financial  assistance  to  the  child  nutrition 
programs  is  maintained  at  the  budget  level 
for  FT  ending  June  30,  1973,  as  amended. 
On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  3-5-73. 
(2/3  required)  352-7.  Yes. 

No.  139.'  HR  7447.  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental ^proprlatlons  for  FY  ending  June  30. 
1973.  On  8unendment  to  Increase  funding  of 
category  B  impacted  aid  school  assistance 
from  64%  to  68% .  11-178.  Yes^ 

No.  292,'  HR  8877.  Labor-HEW  Fiscal  Year 
1974  Appropriations  Bill.  On  amendment  to 
increase  funds  for  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams. Failed.  161-244.  Yes. 

No.  a93,»  HR  8877.  On  amendment  to  re- 
duce by  10%  the  funds  for  educationally  de- 
prived chUdren.  Failed.  190-218.  No. 

No.  463.'  H.  Res.  420.  A  resolution  to  estab- 
lish as  part  of  the  congressional  Internship 
program,  an  internship  program  for  second- 
ary school  teachers  of  government  or  social 
studies  m  honor  of  President  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson.  On  passage  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass.  (2/3  required)  345-64.  Yes. 

No.  649,'  HR  3927.  A  bill  to  extend  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Act  for  3  years.  On 
amendment  to  reduce  period  from  3  to  1 
year.  Failed,  14^52.  No.         

No.  622,1  HR  8877.  Labor-HBW  Fiscal  Year 
1974  Appropriations.  On  agreeing  to  confer- 
ence report.  371-33.  Yes. 

No.  116.«  HR  69.  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  Amendments.  On  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  bussing  to  achieve  deseg- 
regation to  any  but  the  school  closest  or  next 
closest  to  a  child's  home.  293-117.  No. 
No.  121,*  HR  09.  On  passage.  328-26.  Yes. 

To  complete  the  record,  I  also  insert 
for  the  Record  some  of  the  major  educa- 
tion legislation  I  have  cosponsored  dur- 
ing the  93d  Congress: 

IiEGIBUiTION    SPONSOKEO   OS   COSPONSORED 
XMPmOVE    EDUCATION 

Coeponsor,  HR.  6567.  to  Improve  educa- 
tion by  increasing  the  freedom  of  the  na- 
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tlon's  teachers  to  change  emplogrment  across 
state  lines  without  substantial  loss  of  re- 
tirement benefits  through  estalHlshment  of  a 
federal -state  program. 

EQUAL   QUAUTT    EDUCAljtON 

Cosponsor.  H.R.  7237,  to  asslsD  the  states  in 
providing  the  opportunity  for  aTi  elementary 
and  secondary  education  of  eqiial  quality  to 
all  students  throughout  each  ptate  and  In 
providing  for  greater  equity  In  ithe  distribu- 
tion of  the  burden  of  school  finance. 

ADULT    EDUCATION 
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Coeponsor,   H.R.    7818,    to 
Education  Act. 


Iz  iprove   Adult 


i  gsrd  Congress,  First  Session. 

*  93rd  Congress,  Second  Session. 


POST  SECONDABT  EDUCA  nON 

Cosponsor,  H  Jl.  7427,  to  extedd  beyond  age 
22  the  period  during  which  An  Individual 
may  be  entitled  to  child's  Insuiance  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  full-time  student  statvis 
where  such  individual  was  pre^nted  by  rea- 
son of  health,  religious  service,  or  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  (after  attaining  age  18) 
from  attending  school  during  one  or  more 
months  prior  to  attaming  age  22. 

EDUCATION    OP    EXCEPTIONAL  IcHILDREN 

Coeponsor,  H.R.  12169,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  states  for  Upproved  edu- 
cational services  for  exceptienal  children 
and  to  establish  a  National  Clearing  house 
on  exceptional  chUdren.  I 

NATIONAL   EDUCATION    PpLICY 

Coeponsor,  H.J.  Res.  662,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Education  Policy. 

Despite  significant  congressional  inter- 
est in  education  issues,  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  achieving  the  goal  of 
high  quality  public  education  for  every 
American.  And  the  problem  |s  not  limited 
to  elementary  and  second  education.  Vo- 
cational education,  higher  education,  and 
continuing  education  for  older  Americans 
are  all  significant  componenis  in  national 
education  policy.  In  addition,  serious 
problems  still  persist  in  a  [wide  variety 
of  forms. 

For  example,  there  are  alijout  5  million 
yoimgsters  in  schools  across  the  Nation 
who  need  bilingual  education  help  and 
are  not  getting  it.  The  nightmare  of  edu- 
cational neglect  that  has  so  Hong  plagued 
Spanish  speaking  and  otlier  bilingual 
children  in  America  requires  immediate 
attention.  I 

This  problem  is  only  pari  of  the  basic 
fact  that  equality  in  educational  oppor- 
tunity is  still  an  elusive  goaljin  this  coun- 
try. One  of  the  great  problems  facing 
education  throughout  America  is  the  un- 
equal system  of  taxation  and  funding  of 
schooling.  Our  tradition  of  local  control 
over  our  schools  has  served  well  except 
that  it  has  placed  the  main  burden  of 
finance  on  small  locsd  distncts.  Quality 
of  education  within  respeotive  districts 
depends  on  the  tax  wealth  of  each  dis- 
trict. We  have  rich  subiufban  districts 
bordering  poor  urban  districts  through- 
out the  country.  The  result  is  unequal 
education  in  a  country  whose  technology 
and  economy  require  high  quality  and 
equal  education  among  all  cf  its  citizens. 
Because  of  this  inequality  some  State 
legislatures  have  recentb^  addressed 
themselves  to  correcting  the  situation 
through  work  on  equalization  legislation. 
Two  years  ago,  the  Utah  StAte  legislature 
passed  one  of  the  most  progressive  equal- 
ization laws  in  the  country. 

It  is  time  the  Federal  Government 
respond  in  the  same  fasllon. 

Several    months    ago,  I  therefore,    I 
joined   in    sponsoring   legislation,   H.R. 


7327.  The  School  Tax  Equalization  Act,  to 
provide  for  better  equalization  of  educa- 
tion. This  bill  would  increase  the  amount 
of  Federal  moneys  available  to  local  dis- 
tricts, to  be  distributed  according  to  an 
incentive  program  based  upon  the  indi- 
vidual State's  per  capita  financial  com- 
mitment to  education,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  State's  equalization  law. 

Utah's  provisions  for  education  fund- 
ing already  meet  the  requiremehts  of  this 
legislation.  As  such,  Utah  woiid  receive 
a  relatively  large  portion  of  the  Federal 
education  funds  provided  for  in  this 
measure.  Most  importantly,  the  bill 
would  not  in  any  way  restrict!  or  define 
how  locsd  districts  would  spAid  fimds 
available,  and  local  control  <if  schools 
would  remain. 

The  controversy  surroimding  public 
school  financing  is  far  fromlbeing  re- 
solved. Public  schools  derive  more  than 
half  their  income  from  locaft  somces, 
another  40  percent  from  the  State,  and 
the  remainder  from  the  Fedjsral  Gov- 
ernment. Since  the  heaviest  bUrden  falls 
on  local  government  and  lince  that 
burden  is  financed  principally  by  prop- 
erty taxes  that  have  not  generated  new 
fimds  as  fast  as  the  costs  of  education 
have  risen,  the  "fiscal  squeeze"  at  the 
local  level  has  been  severe  iin  recent 
years  and  is  getting  worse.      I 

Property  taxes  are  often  too  poorly 
administered,  too  unresponsivp  to  econ- 
omic growth,  and  too  burdensome  on 
families  of  modest  means  to  support  so 
Important  a  public  service  as  education. 
I  support  this  recommendation  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the 
Utah  Education  Association  to  achieve 
one-third  Federal  fimding  Dor  educa- 
tion. The  Federal  income  tax  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  fairest  and  most 
progressive  tax  available  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  most  elastic. 

State  taxes,  primarily  the  sales  tax, 
are  less  productive  and  less  equitable, 
while  the  local  property  tax  is  the  leaa* 
productive  over  time,  the  m6st  regres- 
sive, and  by  far  the  most  dislikfed.  Federal 
funding  of  the  public  schools  would 
assume  that  the  schools  are  based  on  » 
fair  tax.  I 

Congress  is  becoming  increasingly  In- 
volved in  the  on-going  debate  of  educa- 
tional accountability.  There  are  those 
who  would  hold  teachers  directly  ac- 
countable for  specific  performance  cri- 
teria before  allowing  Federal  moneys  to 
be  spent  on  education.  Research  has 
shown  that  precise  measurement  of 
teaching  effectiveness  Is  vlijbually  im- 
possible. 

However,  strict  accountability  might 
force  teaching  into  becoming  an  over- 
regulated  endeavor.  This  t^end  could 
possibly  even  lead  to  acgountabllity 
being  placed  on  admInIstral(ors,  school 
boards,  or  other  segments  of  the  com- 
munity which  have  an  influence  on  stu- 
dent performance.  Although  this  concept 
is  attractive  on  the  surface,  Congress 
should  be  very  skeptical  of  adopting  any 
accountability  plan  unless  it  is  clearly 
demonstrated  to  be  effective  in  improv- 
ing education.  I 

In  my  discussions  with  teachers  in  my 
district,  they  point  out  severW  problems 
which  are  especially  Important  to  them. 
They  urge  that  Congress  be  more  sensl- 
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tlve  to  the  problem  of  reducing  class- 
room size  to  improve  teaching  effective- 
ness. They  stress  that  teachers  are 
grossly  underpaid,  and  I  strongly  agree. 
Teachers  also  report  that  they  are  bur- 
dened with  too  many  administrative 
tasks  that  reduce  their  teaching  effective- 
ness. Funds  should  be  provided  to  hire 
aides  to  handle  classroom  clerical  chores 
and  free  teachers  to  do  their  job — 
educating. 

I  have  only  touched  briefly  on  some  of 
the  critical  problems  Congress  must 
focus  on  to  be  successful  in  education 
policymaking.  The  challenge  is  clear  to 
us  all.  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  ap- 
preciate the  basic  importance  of  educa- 
tion In  our  society.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  quality  education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  many 
other  social  problems. 

I  will  continue  to  fight  for  adequate 
funding  for  vital  education  programs  be- 
cause this  Nation's  priority  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Benjamin  Disraeli  advo- 
cated for  Great  Britain  in  1874  when  he 
said  to  the  Hoiise  of  Commons: 

ni>on  the  education  of  the  people  of  this 
country  the  fate  of  this  country  depends. 


PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  ROY 

OF  KAHSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  and  to  the  public  my 
complete  personal  financial  disclosure 
for  the  years  I  have  served  as  a  Memtjer 
of  Con£Eress: 

WoLUii  R.  Rot— SuimAKT  op  Tax 

iNFOKMATIOir 

1971 

(Married  taxpayer  with  six  dependent  chU- 
dren). 

Adjusted  gross  income,  t69,7S5. 

Congressional  salary,  $86,722;  settlement 
of  equity  from  prior  medical  practloe*  $19,- 
000;  dividends,  $48;  interest  on  debentures, 
$1,200;  capital  gains  (old  medical  practloe) 
•0.567;  loss  on  partnership  ventures  ($282); 
State  of  Kansas  tex  refund.  tl.SeS;  hono- 
raria** $1,970;  less  moving  expenses. 
($2,063). 

Total  itemized  deductions.  $13,036. 

Taxes  (real  estate,  local)  $5,824;  charita- 
ble oontribuUons.  $818:  interest  expenses. 
$1,235;  business  expenses,  $5,659  (expenses 
Of  $14,370  minus  reimbursements  of  $8,782) . 

Total  taxes  paid,  $24,883. 

Federal  income  taxes  paid,  $17,720. 

Kansas  income  taxes  paid.  $1,796. 

Kansas  intangibles  tax,  $43. 

Real  estate  and  local  taxes,  $5,324. 

I«7S 

(Married  tai^ayer  with  6  dependent  chil- 
dren). 
Adjusted  gross  Income,  $64,590. 
Congressional  Salary,  $42,600;   Settlement 

of  equity  from  prior  medical  practice  •  $12,- 

•Congressman  Roy  has  not  practiced  medi- 
cine since  entering  Congress  In  January  of 
1971,  nor  has  he  derived  any  income  for 
wnrloeB  rendered  while  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

••Itemized  accoimtlng  of  an  honoraria 
have  been  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C..  and  are  pub- 
lic documents. 
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000;  dividends,  $79;  interest  on  debentures 
and  savings.  $1,210;  capital  gains.  $26;  Hono- 
raria. $8,776.  •• 

Total  Itemised  deductions.  $19,909. 

Taxes  (real  estate,  local)  fS.240;  charita- 
ble contributions,  $981;  interest  expenses. 
$822;  business  expenses,  $14,716  (expenses  of 
$21,273  minus  reimbursements  of  $6A57) ; 
medical  expenses,  $160. 

Tot&i  taxes  paid,  $16,208. 

Federal  income  tax  paid,  $11,546. 

Kansas  income  tax  paid,  $1,377. 

Kansas  Intangible  tax  $45. 

Real  estate  and  local  taxes,  $3,240. 

1973 

(Married  taxpayer  with  four  dependent 
ChUdren) . 

Adjusted  gross  income,  $74,356. 

Congressional  Salary,  $42,500;  Settlement 
of  equity  from  prior  medical  practice,*  $12,- 
000;  dividends,  $77;  Interest  on  debentures 
and  savings,  $1,805;  capital  gains,  $24;  Hon- 
oraria, $17,860.*  • 

Total  itemized  deductions.  $22,617. 

Taxes  (real  estate  and  local) .  $6,037;  char- 
itable contributions,  $1,031;  Interest  ex- 
penses, $4,461;  business  expenses,  $10,988 
(expenses  of  $27,063  minus  reimbursements 
of  $16,116);  medical  expenses,  $150. 

Total  taxes  paid,  $23,409. 

Federal  income  tax  paid,  $15,595. 

Kansas  Income  tax  paid,  $1,805. 

Kansas  Intangible  tax,  $62. 

Real  estate  and  local  taxes,  $6,037. 

ASSETS 

Home,   Topeka,  Kansas $60,000 

Home.  Washington,  D.C 60.000 

Lot.  Shawnee  County,  Kanssa 6.000 

Cash  value,  life  insurance 86,000 

Contributions  to  Civil  Servloe  Re- 
tirement Fimd 11,000 

Equity,  Keogh  Retirement  Fund-..  7.  500 
Equity,  Retirement  Fund  (Drs.  Tap- 
pen,  Gleason  &  RansdeU) 84,000 

Bledlcal  Plaaa  Bldg.  debentures 31,000 

Corp  lis.  WllUam  R.  Roy  Trust 26,000 

Investors  Diversified  Equity  Fund..  18. 000 

Affiliated  Fund 1.600 

Municipal    Bonds    (Overland    Pailc 

and  Wichita) 10.000 

■qulty.  prior  medical  praottoe 4,000 

Cash  and  personal  property 11,000 

Total  assets 309.000 

LUKUTIES 

Mortgage,  Home,  Topeka 12,000 

Mortgage,  Ham»,  Washington.  D.C-.    SO.  000 

Loan,  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co..    IS,  000 

Total  liabmtles ei,000 

Net    worth >48,000 

amncAXT 
Total  taxes  paid,  1071-78 64.  590 

Federal  income  taxes 44,  861 

Kansas  Income  taxes 4.978 

Kansas  intangible  tax 150 

Real  estate  and  local  taxes 14, 601 

The  above  report  Includes  a  statement  of 
my  present  net  worth  and  statements  of  in- 
come, deductible  expenditures,  and  taxes 
paid  durtng  my  yeare  of  serrioe  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

My  net  worth  has  diminished  from  $306,- 

000  in  June  of  1970,  when  I  announced  for 
Congress,  to  the  present  amount  of  $248,000. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  tbis  is  that  Jane  and 

1  have  had  the  prlvUege  of  paying  tOr  12 
years  of  higher  education  for  five  of  our 
children  who  have  completed  or  entered  col- 
lege during  that  time. 

WnxxAM  R.  Rot. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  HAVIV 
SCTHIEBER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   0B30 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Fridap.  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  drawn  attrition  to 

the  case  of  Haviv  Schieber,  a  63-year- 
old  resident  of  the  United  States  for  the 
last  15  years,  who  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice has  been  trying  to  deport  to  Israel  for 
overstaying  his  visitor's  visa  in  1959. 
While  in  the  United  States  Mr.  Schieber 
has  led  a  constructive,  exemplary  life, 
employing  members  of  minority  group.s 
in  his  housing  rehabilitation  business  in 
New  York  City.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  scvcral  U.S. 
Senators,  businessmen  in  New  York  City, 
and  several  organizations  have  gone  on 
record  as  recommending  permanent 
status  for  Mr.  Schieber  as  a  desirable 
resident  of  the  United  States.  An  excerpt 
from  one  commendatory  letter  regard- 
ing Mr.  Schieber  bears  repeating: 

Havlv  Schieber  has  also  exhibited  fantas- 
tic results  In  wotldng  with  minority  labor 
Uirough  his  ingenious  program  of  forming 
wcM-kers  In  smaU  ooUectives.  who  then  take 
Jobs  on  a  contract  base.  Result,  the  individ- 
ual who  has  always  worked  on  an  hourly 
scale,  a  little  more  than  If  he  were  on  wel- 
fare. Is  now  in  business  for  hlnuelf ,  has  pride 
and  monetary  reasons  for  self-asaertion, 
worlcs  faster,  leams  quicker,  and  earns  a  hell- 
of-a-lot-  more.  And  the  beautiful  part  of  this 
is  that  the  contractor  needs  70%  less  super- 
vision, and  the  Job  is  completed  on  Em  aver- 
age of  82%  of  the  time. 

The  Anaheim  Bulletin  of  June  11, 1974. 
carried  an  excellent  rundown  of  the  case 
by  Allan  Brownfeld,  who  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  as  a  lawyer,  writer  and  lec- 
turer, covered  a  wide  range  of  issues  here 
In  Washington.  In  addition,  on  June  15, 
the  Conservative  Party  of  New  York 
State  passed  a  resolution  at  Its  conven- 
tion supporting  HavlT  Sdiieber  In  his 
fight  to  live  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the 
country  he  has  served  so  w«U  in  the  last 
15  years. 

There  follows  at  Uiis  point  the  Brown- 
feld article  and  the  text  of  the  above- 
mentioned  resolution: 

SZBAMGE  Cass  or  Haviv  ScHOEBsa 
Wasbimotom. — Haviv  Schieber  U  a  63-year- 
old  Israeli  citizen  and  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  for  fifteen  year*.  Last  month, 
he  attempted  suicide  rather  than  be  d^Mrted 
to  Israel  where  he  charges  he  will  be  sub- 
jected to  torture  and  humiliation  due  to  his 
political  beliefs  and  activities.  Schieber  is  a 
Utopian,  believing  in  what  he  calls  a  "Holy 
Land  State"  In  Palestine,  in  which  Jews, 
Christians  and  Moslems  will  have  equal 
rights. 

Appearing  on  his  behalf  before  the  House 
were  Senators  James  BuclUey,  R-New  York, 
and  Jesse  Helms.  R-North  Carolina,  and  Rep. 
John  Ashbrook.  R-Oblo.  Yet,  despite  the  fact 
that  Communists  and  crimlnalf  are  rarely 
foroed  to  leave  the  country.  Harlv  now  faces 
forcible  removal. 

Xbrft  UjS.  Immigration  Department  b»»  ap- 
paraatiy  treated  Bcblaiwr  in  •  tUgh-banded 
manner.  attamptUic  to  plaoa  him  on  an  air- 
plane to  I«Ml  without  even  pemlttlng  liim 

to  obtain  an  electric  razor  and  suit  from  bis 
apartment  before  leaving  for  the  airport. 
He  was  refused  permission  to  caU  his  lawyer 
and  his  lawyer  was  not  notified  of  bis  Immi- 
nent   deportation.    Acc<»>dlng   to   Schieber, 
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when  he  asked  to  have  his  personal  effects 
from  his  apartment  he  was  refxised.  Instead, 
Immigration  officials  forced  on  him  two  lug- 
gage bags  containing  writings  and  tapes 
authored  by  him  and  whose  subject  matter 
was  both  antl-Communlst  and  antl-Zlonlst. 
He  protested  that  Ms  material,  upon  Inspec- 
tion In  Israel,  could  well  Inflame  passions 
against  him.  When  he  asked  that  the  mate- 
rial be  left  behind,  he  charges  that  Immi- 
gration officials  placed  tags  on  the  luggage 
bearing  his  name  and  readied  them  for  de- 
livery to  the  plane. 

Rep.  Ashbrook  stated,  "If  the  allegations 
raised  against  Immigration  people  In  the 
deportation  attempts  are  true,  and  11  they 
are  representative  of  deportation  cases,  they 
do  raise  serious  issues  of  due  process  and 
violation  of  basic  human  rights." 

Havlv  Schleber  was  bom  In  Poland  and 
risked  his  life  helping  Polish  Jews  escape 
from  Nazism  to  Palestine  in  the  late  19308. 
He  spent  several  years  in  Israel  after  World 
War  II,  serving  In  the  Israeli  army  and  then 
rehabilitating  housing,  at  no  profit  to  him- 
self, for  Jewish  refugees. 

Schleber  is  an  outspoken  supporter  of 
democracy  and  of  free  enterprise.  He  has 
appeared  on  many  platforms  speaking  In 
opposition  to  Communism,  he  has  donated 
blood  for  Vietnam  servicemen  and  has 
founded  a  successful  construction  firm  in 
New  Tork,  specializing  in  rehabilitating  low- 
income  housing  for  which  work  be  has  re- 
ceived many  letters  of  commendation,  in- 
cluding one  from  an  tigency  of  the  New  York 
City  government.  In  his  firm,  Schleber  has 
made  special  effort  to  employ  minority 
groups  and  returning  Vietnam  veterans.  The 
Bronx  cbi^ter  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  Veterans  has  praised  Schleber 
and  actively  opposes  his  deportation. 

Who  seeks  bis  deportation?  This  Is  not 
clear.  Schleber  himself  places  some  of  the 
blame  upon  men  In  the  New  York  State  Im- 
migration Office  with  "extreme  pro-Israel 
feelings,"  Including  the  District  Director,  Sol 
Marks,  who  has  himself  been  a  guest  of  the 
Israeli  Government  traveling  to  Israel  at  the 
expense  of  that  government.  The  New  York 
Post  has  reported  that  an  Israeli  official  de- 
scribed Schleber  as  a  "troublemaker,"  and 
Schleber  believes  that  the  deportation  effort 
Is  primarily  aimed  at  silencing  him  and  his 
unorthodox  p<ditlcal  and  religious  views. 

Schleber,  a  soft-spoken,  intense  man,  has 
never  had  a  criminal  record  In  either  Poland 
or  the  United  States.  He  does  claim  to  having 
been  arrested  in  Israel  18  times  for  bis 
political  activism  in  which  he  declined  to 
work  within  the  existing  major  political  par- 
ties, which  he  views  as  socialistic  and  Marx- 
ist. He  also  has  expressed  opposition  to  what 
he  believes  are  the  exclusivlst  policies  of 
Israel,  which  hold  that  Jews  everywhere  in 
the  world  have  more  rights  In  that  state 
than  do  Palestmians  who  were  bom  there. 
HavlT  Schleber  may  have  unpopular 
opinions,  but  In  a  society  such  as  ours  free- 
dom of  speech  protects  him  in  their  ex- 
pression. 

The  Immigration  Department  charges  that 
Schleber  was  guilty  in  Israel,  of  a  crime  of 
"moral  tiirpltude,"  a  basis  for  deportation. 
What  was  that  crime?  Mr.  Schleber,  when 
he  was  mayor  of  a  small  Israeli  town,  was 
charged  with  the  theft  of  two  street  tiles  to 
construct  a  symbolic  post  office  when  bis 
town.  Beer  Sheba,  had  been  denied  a  post- 
office.  This  certainly  appears  an  unusual  basis 
for  deportation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Shleber  seems  clearly 
to  be  under  attack  because  of  his  views,  the 
House  Immigration  subcommittee  refused 
to  consld^  his  case,  which  was  otlglnally 
tabled  In  1M9  by  Judiciary  Committee  chair- 
man Xmanuel  Oeller.  OMislder  some  at  tb» 
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legislators  who  voted  against  Schleber — Jos- 
hua EUberg  of  Pennsylvania,  Ellcabeth  Holtc- 
man  of  New  York  and  Jerome  Waldie  of  Cali- 
fornia— all  liberal  Democrats,  all  express- 
ing great  concern  for  the  right  Of  Soviet  Jews 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  but  shofring  no  con- 
cern about  the  right  of  on^  Jew — ^Haviv 
Schleber — to  remain  In  America 

Reviewing  the  facts.  Rep.  Tishbrook  ex- 
presses the  view  that  Havlv  Scliieber  should 
be  permitted  to  remain.  He  sttoes  that,  "Mr. 
Schleber '8  views  are  bis  own.  My  concern  for 
his  future  Is  on  a  humanltarnn  basis,  the 
nature  of  the  Imlgration  casei  against  him 
and  on  the  equities  involved  In  the  case." 

The  Immigration  Subcommittee  would  not 
even  hear  the  case.  If  this  is  a  oase  of  Ameri- 
can Justice,  Havlv  Schleber  mu»t  be  wonder 
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ing  what  the  world  has  come  to 
faith  in  America  than  that. 


Resoltttion  Passed  bt  the 
or  THE  New  York  State 


Sta  -e 


He  bad  more 


Committee 
Party 


CONS^VATIVZ 

Whereas,  Havlv  Schleber  hfts  lived  and 
worked  in  the  United  States  f*r  15  years  as 
a  successful  building  contractor  paying  taxes 
and  giving  employment  to  literally  hundreds 
of  Americans,  including  meotbers  of  mi- 
nority groups  seriously  disadvantaged  in  the 
building  trades;  and  ] 

Whereas,  Havlv  Schleber,  se|f-exUed  from 
Israel  due  to  harassment  becaiwe  of  his  anti- 
Communist  and  anti-Zionist  activism,  has 
repeatedly  sought  political  aiylum  In  our 
country;  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  suppsrt  of  many 
prominent  Americans,  includiig  highly  re- 
spected members  of  Congress,  residency  in 
America  has  been  denied  to  Hi  kvlv  Schleber; 
and 

Whereas,  in  the  latest  attei|ipt  to  deport 
him,  Havlv  Schleber  was  imprisbned  in  maxi- 
mum security  detention  facilities  for  four 
months  without  being  charged  with  any 
crime  and  denied  ball;  and 

Whereas,  after  a  suicide  atte|npt,  the  New 
York  Immigration  authorities  tried  to  deport 
Havlv  Schleber  with  20  stltclitos  In  bis  left 
arm,  heavily  sedated,  and  boupd  In  a  strait 
Jacket;  now  therefore,  be  It  flmUy 

Resolved  that  the  State  CosOmittee  of  the 
New  York  Conservative  Party,  meeting  this 
fifteenth  day  of  June,  1074,  do  hereby 

(1)  Protest  to  all  the  governmental  au- 
thorities Involved  that  the  reopnt  treatment 
of  Havlv  Schleber  constitutes  ^ruel  and  un- 
usual punishment; 

(2)  Join  with  Rep.  John  lA.  Ashbrook  of 
Ohio  in  requesting  Rep.  Peter  Kodlno,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
General  Chapman,  head  of  the  Immigration 
Service,  to  order  a  full  Investigation  of  the 
affair;  and  I 

(3)  Urge  the  members  of  tQe  House  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  to  reconsider  its 
(procedural)  vote  on  the  Hbviv  Schleber 
Bill  and  allow  Senator  Buckley's  bill  for  Mr. 
Schleber  to  be  placed  before  pongress. 


CRUDE  OIL 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO        I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESpJTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  i974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  !«■.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  olstlngnlshed 
colleagues  the  following  exQerpts  from  a 
presentation,  which  recently  came  to  my 
attention,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Spahr.  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Ohio. 
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The  fact  that  Sohio  believes  there  is 
going  to  be  a  surplus  of  crude  ioil  on  the 
west  coast  and  that  the  surp])us  can  be 
transported  to  energy-deficient'  areas  of 
the  country  is  an  encouraging  sign  that 
we  will  be  able  to  achieve  er^rgy  self- 
sufficiency.  I  commend  the  rea<^ng  of  this 
speech  to  my  colleagues: 

Excerpts  From  a  FresemtatI 
Mr.   C.   E.  Spahr 

I  expect  that  most  of  you  geiitlemen  are 
aware  that.  In  spite  of  the  many  frustrations 
that  we  and  our  associates  in  Ala 
enced  before  finally  obtaining 
right-of-way  permit  for  the  tra 
pipeline  early  this  ysar,  we  have  I 
forward  with  the  necessary  develoyment  work 
In  that  part  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  for 
which  we  are  responsible  as  operatior,  through 
our  agent,  BP-AIaska.  To  date  we  have  drilled 
60  wells;  Installed  two  of  the  three  gather- 
ing centers  that  have  been  delivered;  and 
erected  a  prefabricated  base  camp  and  opera- 
tions center,  which  was  mqyed  v^p  by  barge 
from  Seattle.  By  continuing  our  ohe  rig  drill- 
ing program  we  expect  to  complet^  the  devel- 
opment of  the  field  by  the  time  Iftie  pipeline 
Is  ready.  It  Is  likely  that  a  second  rig  will  be 
moved  in  Just  prior  to  start-up  of  production 
to  complete  wells  and  do  whatever  remedial 
work  Is  called  for  on  the  earlier  grilling.  We 
continue  to  feel  that  a  total  of 
be  sufficient  for  the  west  half 
which  we  will  operate. 

Through  1973  we  had  Invested  [about  (250 
million  in  the  production  facllltes,  and  we 
estimate  that  our  total  cost  wUl  be  at  least 
$600  mUUon  including  our  share  of  required 
gas  relnjectlon  facilities.  Unlike  the  pipeline, 
all  Interest  costs  resulting  from  tbis  phase  of 
North  Slope  activity  have  been  aud  virlll  con- 
tinue to  be  expensed  as  they  aje  Incurred. 
Our  capital  expenditures  for  l4orth  Slopte 
production  activities  should  amount  to  more 
than  (100  million  this  year. 

On  January  23  of  this  yeai  the  long 
sought  and  hard  fought  right-of-<way  permit 
for  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  was  Issued  by 
Secretary  Morton,  some  five  years  after  It 
was  first  requested.  This  is  a  critical  permit, 
but  only  the  first  of  a  substantial  number  of 
permits  that  will  ultimately  be  required.  We 
obtained  the  state  right-of-way  permit  In 
AprU  1974  and  we  are  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  no  undue  delays  In  obtaining  ^ther  neces- 
sary permits.  Construction  of  the  service 
road  north  of  the  Yukon  River  is  under  way, 
as  is  site  preparation  for  the  pumping  sta- 
tions and  the  Valdez  terminal.  Tfte  construc- 
tion schedule  contemplates  completion  and 
start-up  by  mid-1977.  We  do  not  foresee  any 
reasonable  prospect  that  this  tlibetable  can 
be  accelerated.  | 

The  line  is  designed  to  have  in  ultimate 
throughput  capacity  of  2  mlllloiy  barrels  per 
day.  Flans  caU  for  Increasing  throughput  m 
stages,  with  initial  throughput  of  600,000 
barrels  pet  day.  Stage  two  require  the  con- 
struction of  additional  pumping  Stations  and 
storage  to  reach  a  throughput  of  1.2  million 
barrels  per  day.  The  long  delay  In  getting 
started  while  work  continued  on  the  produc- 
tion facilities  now  dictates  that  the  second 
stage  be  Initiated  promptly  in  or^er  to  maxi- 
mize the  possibility  of  achieving  $  1.2  million 
barrels  per  day  rate  by  the  time  the  pipeline 
is  completed  and  tested.  We  feel  that  the 
main  Prudhoe  field  will  have  an  MER  of 
about  l.S  million  barrels  per  day.  Additional 
oil  must  be  discovered  In  order  tbat  the  ulti- 
mate 2.0  million  barrels  per  day  capacity  of 
the  pipeline  may  be  utilized. 

The  line  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $40  to 
$4.5  billion  at  the  1.2  million  barrels  per  day 
capacity.  Sobio's  share  is  currfQtly  about 
28%.  However,  our  leases  cover  better  thaa 
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50%  of  the  reserves  assigned  to  the  Prudhoe 
field.  Therefore,  our  Interest  In  the  line  will 
increase.  Present  Indications  are  that  Sohio 
and  British  Petroleum  Company,  combined, 
will  be  required  to  take  approximately  50% 
of  the  line.  It  Is  expected  that  Sohlo's  por- 
tion will  be  about  34  % . 

A  critical  determlnent  of  the  ultimate  ex- 
pansion of  TAPS  to  2.0  million  barrels  per 
day  throughout  capability  will  be  the  success 
of  exploration  efforts  In  northern  Alaska 
outside  Prudhoe  Bay.  Very  little  exploratory 
drilling  was  done  on  the  North  Slope  or  else- 
where in  inland  Alaska  while  the  fate  of  the 
transportation  system  was  in  such  doubt. 
However,  as  construction  of  TAPS  progresses, 
I  believe  that  the  pace  of  exploration  will  in. 
crease.  It  seems  reasonable  to  me  to  assume 
that  other  oil  fields  will  be  discovered  either 
on  shore  or  off  shore  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska.  I  mentioned  In  my  opening  remarks 
that  Sohio  has  a  working  Interest  In  about 
59,000  net  acres  In  Alaska  apart  from  Prud- 
hoe Bay.  It  Is  more  Important  to  note  that 
we  have  some  Interest  in  roughly  450,000 
gross  acres  and  that  we  expect  to  participate 
In  future  exploration  in  these  areas  at  some 
later  date. 

One  of  the  after  effects  of  the  oil  embargo 
has  been  a  reassessment  of  the  chances  of  a 
crude  oil  surplus  developing  on  the  West 
Coast  when  North  Slope  oil  comes  to  market. 
When  we  consider  the  effects  of  higher  prod- 
uct prices  and  conservation  efforts,  we  con- 
clude that  the  growth  rate  In  West  Coast 
demand  will  be  reduced  from  the  previous 
6-7%  annual  rates.  Oreater  efforts  to  In- 
crease production  brought  about  by  Project 
Independence  plus  higher  crude  oil  prices, 
provided  they  are  not  blunted  by  adverse  tax 
legislation,  are  now  expected  to  result  In 
crude  availability  in  excess  of  that  previous- 
ly projected.  As  a  result  of  a  reduced  de- 
mand growth  and  increased  supply,  the  prob- 
ability of  a  surplus  developing  on  the  West 
Coast  is  high  enough  that  it  must  be  con- 
sidered in  our  planning  efforts.  Judgments 
have  been  expressed  that  oU  reserves  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  outside  of  the  proven 
Prudhoe  Bay  area  may  be  sufficient  to  bring 
total  TAPS  throughput  up  to  2.0  mUlion 
barrels  per  day.  Other  areas  offshore  in 
southern  Alaska  and  Caillfomla  are  also  be- 
lieved to  have  potential  for  substantial  new 
crude  reserves. 

Because  of  the  increased  probability  of  a 
surplus  developing,  we  are  actively  looking 
at  alternate  means  of  moving  crude  oil  from 
the  West  Coast  to  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States.  Williams  Brothers  is  currently  doing 
a  feasibility  study  to  help  us  Identify  the 
best  potential  port  and  pipeline  route  con- 
sistent with  economic  and  environmental 
considerations  for  moving  up  to  one  million 
barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  from  the  U.S. 
West  Coast  to  points  of  connection  with  ex- 
isting pipeline  systems  east  of  the  Rocky 
Moimtains.  Completion  of  such  a  project 
would  be  scheduled  for  shortly  after  start- 
up of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  We  antici- 
pate that  should  a  commitment  be  made  to 
buUd  a  pipeline  to  a  point  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  ownership  would  be  shared  with 
other  crude  oU  users. 


THE  MONTH  OP  JUNE  PROCLAIMED 
AS  COMBAT  HUNTINGTON'S  DIS- 
EASE MONTH 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or   NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  In 
many  areas  of  our  Nation  the  month  of 
June  Is  formally  being  observed  as  Com- 
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bat  Huntington's  Disease  Month  and  I 
know  you  and  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  will  want  to  join  with  me  in 
national  recognition  of  this  first  nation- 
wide proclamation  of  the  people  to  bring 
public  awareness  to  the  desperate  need 
for  a  national  commitment  to  harness 
our  vast  advances  in  science  and  tech- 
nology to  unlock  the  mystery  of  this 
dread  disease  that  insidiously  gnaws  at 
the  hereditary  genes  of  our  populace 
spreading  its  tragic  consequences  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

Every  year,  thousands  of  families  are 
faced  with  the  tragedy  of  the  disease 
known  as  Huntington's  Chorea.  This 
dominant  genetic  hereditary  disorder 
produces  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
brain  until  death,  and  only  manifests  it- 
self when  the  victim  is  in  the  prime  of 
life.  Since  the  symptoms  of  Himtington's 
disease  appear  when  the  victims  are  past 
childbearing  age,  the  debilitatmg  gene 
may  have  already  passed  to  their  off- 
spring. The  slow  progression  of  the  dis- 
ease often  means  spending  10  to  15  years 
in  an  institution,  which,  in  turn,  deci- 
mates family  resources,  while  the  off- 
spring of  the  victim,  unsure  of  their  own 
fate,  must  save  considerable  sums  of 
money  to  avoid  a  similar  fate,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  emotional  chaos  that  they 
must  endure. 

Since  introducing  legislation  in  the 
House  on  January  22,  1974 — my  bill  H.R. 
12215,  known  as  the  National  Hunting- 
ton's Disease  Control  Act — to  establish 
a  special  comprehensive  program  to  com- 
bat Huntington's  Disease  by  providing 
Federal  assistance  for  the  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of,  and  research 
in  this  tragic  disease,  27  of  our  colleagues 
have  joined  with  me  in  the  sponsorship 
of  this  legislati(m,  as  follows: 

The  Honorable: 

Bella  S.  Abzug  (N.Y.) 

Les  Aspin  (Wis.) 

Bob  Bergland  (Minn.) 

Jack  Brinkley  (Oa.) 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  (Calif.) 

James  A.  Burke  (Mass.) 

Yvonne  Brathwalte  Burke  (Calif.) 

SUvlo  O.  Conte  (N.Y.) 

John  Conyers,  Jr.  (Mich.) 

Dominlck  V.  Daniels  (N.J.) 

Joshua  Ellberg  (Fenn.) 

Richard  T.  Hanna  (Calif.) 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins   (Calif.) 

Henry  Helstoskl  (NJ.) 

Elizabeth  Holtzman  (N.Y.) 

James  J.  Howard  (N.J.) 

John  E.  Hunt  (N.J.) 

John  M.  Murphy  (N.Y.) 

Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.  (Mich.) 

Matthew  J.  Rlnaldo  (N.J.) 

Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.  (N.J.) 

Edward  R.  Roybal  (Calif.) 

Portney  H.  Stark  (Calif.) 

Gerry  E.  Studds  (Mass.) 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  (N.J.) 

Morris  K.  Udall  (Ariz.) 

Antonio  B.  Won  Pat  (Guam) 

Senators  Clark  (Iowa)  c^d  Bayh  (Ind.) 
Introduced  similar  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  these  past  few 
months  I  have  also  had  the  privilege  of 
receiving  the  overwhelming,  heart-stir- 
ring and  awe-inspiring  pleas  of  families 
throughout  America  who  are  faced  with 
the  tragedy  of  the  disease  known  as 
Huntington's  Chorea.  They  are  truly  sol- 
diers of  our  communities  and  one  of  the 


greatest  honors  is  the  fact  that  I  have 
personally  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  discuss  with  the  outstanding  cham- 
pion of  their  cause  and  founder -orga- 
nizer of  our  country's  national  organiza- 
tion, the  Committee  to  Combat  Hunting- 
tcoi's  Disease,  Inc.,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Outh- 
rie,  widow  of  Woody  Guthrie,  the  inter- 
nationally renowned  folk  singer  promi- 
nently known  for  the  ballad,  "This  Land 
Is  Your  Land,"  who  died  of  Huntington's 
Disease  in  1967. 

In  tribute  to  the  quaUty  of  Mrs.  Guth- 
rie's courage  and  leadership  and  her  un- 
tiring, unselfish  dedication  to  help  con- 
trol and  prevent  the  genetic  neurological 
disorders  of  our  people,  I  would  like  to 
csdl  to  your  attention  the  following  news 
article  written  by  the  Oakland  Tribime 
staff  correspondents,  Marina  Gottschalk, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  16,  1974,  is- 
sue of  the  Tribime: 
[From  the  Oakland  Tribune,  May  16,  1974] 

One    Woman's    Fight    Against    Disease 
(By  Marina  Gottschalk) 

For  15  years  Marjorie  Guthrie  saw  her  hus- 
band slowly  dying  of  Huntington's  Disease. 
She  stood  helpless  as  he  suffered  from  un- 
controlled Jerks  and  spasms,  garbled  speech, 
continuous  physical  deterioration. 

She  was  told  nothing  could  be  done.  She 
says  she  Is  ashamed  because  she  believed 
what  she  was  told.  "I  wanted  to  be  a  dancer. 
I  worked  hard  and  long  to  bec(Mne  a  dancer. 
With  that  determination,  bow  could  I  not 
do  anything,  believe  that  nothing  could  be 
done?" 

Mrs.  Guthrie  was  in  San  Francisco  recent- 
ly for  the  28th  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Neurology.  We  visited  with 
her  Just  before  her  retvwn  to  New  York. 

"I  started  coming  to  these  meetings  four 
years  ago,"  she  said.  "I  knew  that  everyone 
with  the  disease,  or  their  family,  would  even- 
tuaUy  go  to  a  neurologist.  So  I  wanted  to 
meet  these  people,  to  talk  with  them." 

Woody  Guthrie,  the  legendary  folk  singer, 
died  in  1967.  Since  then,  his  widow  has  been 
Involved  m  a  tireless  campaign  to  educate 
the  public,  organize  families  with  HD  his- 
tories and  establish  an  HD  research  center. 

"In  the  beginning,  I  only  wanted  to  talk 
about  HD.  That's  no  longer  the  case,"  said 
Mrs.  Guthrie.  "I  don't  want  an  HD  research 
center  anymore.  I've  learned  and  I'm  talking 
about  much  more." 

She  has  what  she  calls  an  "umbrella  ap- 
proach. I  want  basic  research,  not  targeted 
research.  I  am  talking  about  all  the  genetic 
components,  all  the  neurological  disorders, 
and  even  about  the  aging  process  because 
that's  deterioration  Just  as  HD  is  deterio- 
ration. 

"Anything  that  can  tell  us  about  the  basic 
chemistry  of  genes  and  chromosomes  might 
help  us  in  any  or  all  of  these  diseases." 

Mrs.  Guthrie  is  determined  that  public 
attention  will  focus  on  genetic  and  neuro- 
logical diseases  as  it  has  on  heart  and  cancer 
research. 

She  quotes  Dr.  Victor  McKusick,  dean  of 
the  medical  school  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, who  says  there  are  already  more 
than  2,000  known  genetic  disorders  and  esti- 
mates that  25  per  cent  of  the  patients  In  the 
country's  hospitals  are  there  because  of  ge- 
netically based  diseases.  Anothw  estimated 
20  per  cent  are  in  hospitals  for  neurological 
disorders. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  Marjorie  Guthrie 
decided  to  do  something  about  Hunting:ton'8 
Disease,  she  was  alone.  The  Committee  to 
Combat  Huntington's  Disease  consisted  of 
one  person.  But  she  was  determined,  and 
when  necessary,  pushy. 

When  Marjorie  found  out  that  a  rep<»ter 
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w»a  Interested  In  doing  a  story  on  her  aon, 
Arlo  Outhrle.  abe  convinced  tbe  reporter  a 
story  should  be  done  about  ber  work.  As  a 
result,  Marjorle  met  six  people  vrtio  were  In- 
terested In  working  with  her.  The  nM>re  she 
campaigned,  the  more  people  she  found  wbo 
wanted  to  work  with  ber. 

Once  you've  met  Marjorle  Guthrie,  that  is 
iM>t  at  all  difficult  to  understand.  A  warm, 
sincere,  genuine  woman,  who  possesses  an 
energy  and  vibrancy  many  would  envy.  It  Is. 
difficult  xkot  to  become  Involved.  As  a  result, 
there  are  now  50  chapters  throughout  the 
country,  composed  of  thousands  of  ▼oltin- 
teers.  Borne  just  care.  Some  have  the  disease 
or  have  family  with  the  disease.  And  there 
are  doctors  who  have  found  they  can  learn 
as  well  from  Marjorle's  work. 

No  care  for  HD  la  kxkown  at  present,  al- 
though ttacra  ara  medicines  available  to 
lessen  some  of  the  symptoms.  Offspring  of 
HD  sufferers  have  a  50-50  chance  of  getting 
the  disease.  If  they  dont  get  It,  their  children 
will  not.  If  the  trait  stot>6  in  one  generation, 
future  generations  don't  have  It. 

Physical  therapy,  a  good  diet  are  two  things 
recommended  for  those  with  HD. 

Research  Is.  of  course,  the  basic  step  In 
finding  out  more  about  HD  and  finding  a 
cure  for  it.  "I  want  an  in  depth  research 
Btudy."  Mrs.  Guthrie  said,  "to  find  out  where 
we  are  going,  what  we're  doing  with  genetics. 
And,  of  course,  for  this  funds  are  needed." 

Mrs.  Outhrle  suggested  that  If  anyone  is 
Interested  In  getting  information  about  HD, 
or  wants  to  help  In  the  work  the  committee 
Is  doing,  they  should  write  to  her  at  the  Com- 
mittee to  Combat  Huntington's  Disease,  250 
West  6Tth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

"ToTi  know,  if  I  die  tomorrow,  I  know  this 
problem  will  be  solved,"  said  Marjorle  Outh- 
rle. "^ut  if  I  Mve,  I  know  it  win  happen 
sooner." 

The  national  headtiaarteTs  of  tbe 
CcMxunittee  to  Combat  Huntlngtcii'k  Dis- 
ease, Inc.,  which  now  has  50  ehm>ters 
throughoat  our  Nation,  is  located  at  250 
West  57th  Street.  New  Yoric.  K.Y., 
10019  and  I  wish  to  commend  to  you  the 
following  ofiBcers  and  trustees  of  this 
eommlttee,  as  ioUaws: 

OmCEBS 

The  Honorable: 

Theodore  Blkel,  National  Honorary  Chalr- 


Marjorle  Outhrle,  President. 
Rlchant  L.  Br&naghan,  Ezecirtive  Director. 
Stanley    Fahn,     M.D.,    Natlcmal    Science 
Council  Chairman. 
John  R.  Whtttier.  MJ}.,  Immediate  Past 

Chatrman. 
Simon  Horenstein,  MI>.,  Sectetarr. 

Boaao  or  ibcstsxs 
Stanley  Aronson,  MJ>. 
Andra  Baibeau.  MJ>. 
Charles  F.  Barlow.  M  J>. 
TlMmaB N.  Chase,  MP. 
Bobsrt  VMdmaD.  MJ>. 
Kurt  Hlsactaom.  UJ). 
Harald  L.  Klavana.  UJ>. 
Victor  A.  McKuslck,  M X>. 
Oeoffa  W.  Paolsoc,  UJ>. 
John  8.  Pearsoii.  Ph.D. 
Sbeldoix  C.  Bead.  Pb  J>. 
Levis  P.  Bovland.  M  J>. 
Daniel  8«i.  If  J>. 
H.  Blcdkard  Tyler,  MJ}. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  Join  with  these  ded- 
icated and  purposeful  leaders  oif  our 
communities  and  ciUieiu  throughout  our 
VsMoD.  In  obwrrlnc  the  month  of  June 
as  Oombat  Htrntington's  Disease  Month. 
I  appradate  the  opportuntty  to  seek  this 
congreaBJonal  recognltkm  of  these  brave 
and  coorageoas  people.  If  ve  are  to  com- 
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mit  ours^ves  to  the  f  undamedtal  health 
ol  our  Nation,  we  cannot  ignose  the  cries 
of  the  over  100,000  victims  of  this  de- 
bilitating genetic  disease  and  must  place 
the  discovery  of  the  cause  of.  and  cures 
and  treatments  for,  this  dread  disease  in 
the  highest  natiraiai  priority.  X  trust  that 
many  more  of  our  colleaguei  will  join 
with  me  in  sp<msoring  the  Hitntlngton's 
Disease  Control  Act  in  our  quest  for 
priority  consideration  of  this  most  im- 
portant legislative  proposal  in  order  to 
expedite  its  presentation  for  the  vote  of 
approval  by  the  Members  of  Congress. 
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ANALYZE  BEEF 

COSTS 


PRODU  :tion 


HON.  JAMES  ABDVOR 

or  SOUTH  BAKOU      | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEllrATIVIS 

Friday,  June  21,  isii 

Mr.  ADBNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
much  attention  has  been  directed  to- 
ward the  plight  ci  the  Nation's  meat  in- 
dustry and  difficult  situation  created 
amot^  farmers  and  ranchers  because  of 
the  depressed  prices  for  livestock. 

To  help  my  colleagues  better  under- 
stand what  this  situation  actuBJIy  means 
to  individual  operators  out  in  rural 
America.  I  would  like  to  share  some  in- 
formatlon  which  has  been  brotight  to  my 
attention.  The  following  information  is 
based  on.  %yv^csi.  ranching  cobdltlocs  in 
Meade  County,  8.  Dak.  As  tliese  figures 
are  examined.  I  ask  that  the  leader  bear 
In  mind  that  the  return  on  a  calf  sold  at 
the  present  time  is  substantially  less 
than  it  was  in  1973.  while  .nearly  all 
other  costs  are  up  sharp^. 

The  analysis  of  productionl  co«ts  in  a 
ranching  operation  follows:  1 

Analyze  Beef  PRODucnow  Costs 

Two  Meade  County  ranchers  hBve  tried  to 
make  an  honest  attempt  to  fljkd  out  calf 
costs  by  using  the  Guidebook  Fot  Planning  a 
Farm  or  Ranch  Business,  known  as  Exten- 
sion Service,  SX>.  State  University. 

The  two  ranchers  are  Gecffge  Levin,  Here- 
ford, chairman  of  tbe  board  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Stockgrowers  of  An^lca  (SD. 
Branch)  and  George  Wunlg,  ilereford.  a 
member  of  the  state  board. 

The  Guidebook  said:  "A  financially  suc- 
cessful farm  business  pays  fcH':  "1.  AU  cash 
operating  expenses  2.  Depreciation  3.  Interest 
on  investment  4.  Operator  and  family  labor 
(going  wage  rates)  5.  Management.  The  two 
ranchers  submit  their  figures  far  a  100  cow 
ranch  on  the  basis  of  land  and  equipment 
costs  at  the  beginning  of  1974.  They  ask 
other  ranchers  to  use  their  own  figiues  for  a 
100  cow  ranch,  or  for  any  other  number  of 
cows,  to  see  what  they  come  up  with. 

The  study  assumes  tbe  foUowing: 

Feeder  calf  to  be  sold  in  October; 

Beplacement  first  calf  as  2-year-olds; 

90  percent  calf  crop; 

16  percent  replacement  ratio; 

I  buU  for  25  cows;  and 

6  years  average  productive  llfl^  of  cow. 

Capital  investment  per  oow: 

Land — 30  acres  at  $60  per  acrel..  $1,  SOO 

Prlco  o<  oow ..  400 

gqqlpment 14S 

Bolls 48 

Bepiaocment  beiXers .... — 1..  M 


Bay  and  grain 

Saddle  h4'r<<*s 

Total   

Direct  cost  of  producing  a  calf 

Return  on  capital  Investment. 

Management  salaries  to  reflect  80 
percent  calf  crop 


Total   

Average  price  of  calves  ( 1973) 


Amount   rancher   vras   short   on 
selling  price  for  1973,  »287. 

Direct  Cost: 

Equipment  depreclatltm 

Transportation  and  market . 

Taxes  and   Insurance 

Building  repairs 

Veterinary  and  drugs 

Equipment  and  fence  repair 

Breeding  fees . 

Mineral,  salt ..... .... 

Supplement 

Grain 

Death  loss,  10  percent i 

Cow  depreciation,  7  percent 

Gas,  oil,  fuel 

Labor  (16  hours  at  $3) 

UtlUty  coste 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Eqtilpment      inventory      (Meade 
County) : 

1  Saddle 

Small   tools 

Car,  >4  ralue 

1  Pickup 

Tractor  and  fanohazMl 

Tractor,  mower,  and  rake 

Misc^aneous   : 


Total 


Ci^>ltal  investment : 

3,000  acres  at  $60  per  acre 

ICO  cows  at  $400  per  cow 

4  bulls  at  $1,200  each 

16  replacement  taetfers  at  $350- 

100  tons  of  hay  at  $30 

^  Equipment  inventory 

2  Horses 

Grain 


Total 
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$6« 

8 


a.  529 
342 
194 

84 


620 
233 


15.00 
7.  60 

ao.oo 
s.oo 

4.50 
90.00 
13.  SO 

2.00 
11.00 
10.00 
16.00 
28.00 
13.00 
48.00 
1.50 

4.00 


218.00 


200 
1.000 
3.000 
6.000 
13.000 
6.000 
3.000 


39.800 


180,000 

40,000 

4,800 

5,600 

8,000 

14,900 

800 

1,300 


350.300 


Interest  .07  $17,521  or  $175  pw  oa  r  unit. 

Direct  costs:  $218  plus  Interest  (8175)  plus 
management  and  salaries  ($76)  makes  $468 
per  cow.  Adjusted  to  90  percent  calf  crop  is 
$520  per  cow  for  aU  operational  c^Mts. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  FOR  TtHE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 


OP    NEW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  09  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Fridas.  June  21.  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  the  House 
has  adopted  a  revised  versitm  of  the  sec- 
tion 202  direct  loan  program  for  elderly 
housing  which  win  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  nonprofit  housing  groups  in  hous- 
ing development  This  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  resources  which  can  be 
used  to  assist  elderly  Americans  who 
badly  need  housing  assistance. 

Beyond  the  sectton  202  program,  how- 
ever, I  hope  that  tbe  final  UlL  when  it 
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comes  back  from  the  conference  with  the 
Senate  bill  also  includes  an  extension  of 
funding  for  new  housing  for  the  elderly 
to  be  imdertaken  imder  the  traditional 
public  housing  program. 

At  the  present  time,  over  430,000  el- 
derly households  live  in  elderly  public 
housing — over  three-fourths  of  all  the 
elderly  housing  assisted  by  the  Federal 
Government.  This  elderly  housing  is  lo- 
cated in  all  50  States. 

The  record  also  shows  that  at  the  time 
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of  the  moratorium  on  new  housing  activ- 
ity imposed  by  the  administration  in 
January,  1973,  that  there  were  over  200.- 
000  applications  for  public  housing 
which  were  pending,  and  are  now  in 
limbo.  Based  on  the  proportion  of  appli- 
cations for  elderly  in  recent  public  hous- 
ing experience,  I  would  estimate  that  at 
least  40  percent  of  these  unfilled  appli- 
cations— about  80,000  units  are  for  el- 
derly persons.  Again,  they  represent  all 
50  States. 
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To  my  knowledge,  Vie  public  housing 
program  for  the  elderly  has  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  housing  programs  we 
have  ever  had.  Even  the  administration 
has  acknowledged  its  value.  It  is  time 
that  we  got  it  moving  again,  and  I  hope 
that  the  final  conference  bill  will  in- 
clude it. 

A  tabulation  of  this  public  housing  ac- 
tivity by  State  is  included  for  the 
Record: 


PUBLICLY  FINANCED  LOW-RENT  HOUSING 
ITotal  program:  Number  of  units  projects  and  LHA's  by  activity  status  and  State,  as  of  June  30, 1973| 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas '... 

California „.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Number  of 

Total  program 

active  housing 

units,  applica- 

Number 

Elderly 

tions  received 

54,091 

7,313 

9,324 

4,203 

464 

1,592 

11,784 

1,856 

1,181 

18,813 

7,259 

4,293 

86,942 

17.097 

8.%0 

10,710 

3,322 

2.900 

22,321 

8,350 

1,335 

3,889 

986 

250 

14,22S 

2,917 
13,958 

52.385 

7,236 

61,224 

9,800 

7,235 

350 

6,088 

2,120 

470 

2,021 

822 

965 

85,328 

27,914 

3,399 

22,358 

9,144 

2,075 

6,130 

4,193 

1,065 

12,755 

6.989 

3,765 

26,924 

7,777 

3,595 

42,086 

6,656 

5,535 

5,315 

2,398 

955 

27,733 

6,715 

1,190 

55,878 

17,814 

7,285 

38.528 

17,411 

8,667 

34, 000 

23,  649 

9,377 

20,016 

3,002 

5,603 

29,543 

9,775 

2,273 

3,387 

488 

440 

Total  program 


State 


Number 


Number  of 
active  twusing 

units,  applica- 

Elderty     ticns  received 


Nebraska 10,416  5,656 

Nevada 5,358  1,599 

New  Hampshire 5,502  3,127 

New  Jersey 58.252  20,608 

New  Mexico 12,003  1,781 

New  York 141,800  32.879 

North  Carolina 62,328  11,999 

North  Dakota... 6.697  4,375 

Ohio 59,561  21,168 

Oklahoma 32,058  6,765 

Oregon 10,351  3,565 

Pennsylvania 91,107  27.375 

Rhode  Island 13,080  6,737 

South  Carolina.. .i 28,247  5,301 

South  Dakota 5,508  2,002 

Tennessee 43,887  9,115 

Texas 73,374  17,331 

Utah 1,567  587 

Vermont 2,912  1,095 

Virginia 29,911  3,118 

Washington 21,879  8,423 

West  Virginia 7,717  3,388 

Wisconsin 20,513  12,537 

Wyoming. 813  308  , 

Puerto  Rico 57,136  930 

Virgin  Islands 5,021  259. 

U.S.  toUl 1,656,115  432,209 


250 
1,379 

608 
4,499 
2.131 
1,778 
21,453 
2,934 
1,330 
9,002 

485 

6,795 

1,880 

13, 623 

831 
2.603 
10, 139 

350 

285 
9,273 
3,200 

760 
6.221 


1,060 


1402,834 


I  Most  of  the  applications  received  were  not  removed  from  file  per  executive  order  freezing        Source:  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Housing  Production  and  Mortgage 
lov.-rent  housing  activity  February  1973.  Credit— FHA  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  StaUstical  Operations  Branch,  Jan.   22,  1974 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  included  these  re- 
marks as  allowed  under  the  motion  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
providing  5  days  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks concerning  H.R.  15361. 


SOVIET'S  SUPPORT  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TERRORISM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
London  Sunday  Times  for  June  16,  1974, 
has  provided  us  with  the  latest  evidence 
of  Soviet  duplicity.  The  newspaper  re- 
veals that  Soviet  KGB  officers  are  as- 
signed to  the  Palestinian  terrorist  orga- 
nizations to  supply  them  with  equipment 
and  training.  One  Soviet  supported 
group,  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Palestine,  has  attempted  to  dis- 
rupt the  American  program  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  Middle  East  problem. 
This  organi2;ation  was  responsible  for  the 
recent  terrorist  attack  on  an  Israeli  kib- 
butz which  resulted  in  deaths  of  three 
women.  While  the  Soviet  Union  mouths 
platitudes  about  peaceful  solutions,  their 
terrorist  clients   carry  out  murderous 


acts.  The  article  from  the  London  Times 
follows : 

Arabs'  Terror  Sqx7ad  Traikeo  bt  Russians 
(By  Antony  Terry,  Berlin) 

Western  Intelligence  services  confirmed  last 
week  that  Russian  secret  service  officers  of 
the  KGB  and  its  army  counterpart,  the  ORU, 
have  trained,  equipped  and  financed  an  Arab 
terrorist  organisation,  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (General  Com- 
mand), which  has  claimed  responsibility  for 
last  Thursday's  raid  on  Israel's  Shamir  kib- 
butz in  which  three  women  died.  Including 
a  22-year-old  New  Zealand  glrL 

Object  of  the  raid,  according  to  the  Pales- 
tinians, was  to  take  hostages  and  free  more 
than  100  terrorists  held  in  Israeli  prisons. 

The  fotir  Arab  terrorists  killed  In  the  gun- 
battle  at  Shamir  carried  a  bazooka,  grenade- 
launchers  and  Soviet-made  submachine-guns 
and  explosives.  Arms  and  equipment  of  this 
kind,  including  sophisticated  electronic 
rangefinders,  telescopes  and  field  glasses, 
have  been  arriving  in  the  Middle  East  for 
some  time  along  a  Russian-sponsored  arms 
"pipeline"  which  goes  via  Polish  ports  to 
the  Syrian  harbour  at  Ijatakla. 

The  man  behind  the  PFLP( DC)  is  Ahmed 
Jlbrll,  a  former  Syrian  army  dnnoUtlon  of- 
ficer wbo  has  been  to  Rtissia  several  times  for 
training. 

Soviet  support  for  him  dates  back  five  years 
and  he  now  has  a  base  in  Moscow  as  weU  as 
supply  and  comm\inlcations  centres  in  sev- 
eral East  European  capitals,  includmg  Sofia 
and  East  Berlin. 

Many  of  his  Palestinian  recruits  have  also 


gone  through  Soviet  sabotage  and  subversion 
courses  run  by  KOB  and  GRU  officers. 

The  Jlbrll  guerrillEis  were  led  to  step  up 
their  activities  by  I>reeident  Nixon's  visit  to 
tbe  Middle  East.  They  admitted  last  week 
that  the  Shamir  raid  was  timed  to  coincide 
with  his  visit  and  that  tbe  organization  had 
carried  out  the  raid  as  a  "protest  against  a 
trend  among  Arab  states  toward  a  negotiated 
Middle  East  settlement." 

Soviet  involvement  with  the  PPLP(QC)  la 
kept  at  a  highly  secret  level  by  the  KOB  so  as 
not  to  conflict  with  official  Russian  policy  of 
collaboration  in  the  Middle  East.  The  aim  of 
the  operation  is  to  neutralize  what  the  Rus- 
sians call  "rightist  elements"  among  the 
Palestine  Liberation  movement  who,  they 
consider,  are  going  too  far  and  too  fast  in 
making  their  peace  with  tbe  Americans. 

One  important  reason  why  they  decided 
to  support  Jibrll  rather  than  another  Pales- 
tine guerrilla  leader  Is  that  his  group  is  not 
associated  with  Marxist-Leninist  or  pro- 
CommunLst  ideology  and  is  therefore  re- 
garded as  a  more  acceptable  "neutral"  ele- 
ment by  the  Palestinians  as  a  whole. 

The  master-minding  of  JibrU's  organisa- 
tion is  ^ected  directly  by  Soviet  diplomats 
stationed  in  tbe  Middle  East  who  are  also 
KOB  officers.  One  of  these  is  Yuri  Ivanovlch 
Starchinov,  a  35-year-old  officer  who  Joined 
the  Soviet  embassy  in  the  Lebanon  as  deputy 
military  attache  three  years  ago. 

Starchinov  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
"action  group"  of  military  and  guerrUla  ex- 
perts maintaining  contact  with  the  Arab  ter- 
rorists, which  was  set  up  by  another  Soviet 
diplomat  who  has  since  returned  to  Moscow. 
He  Is  Alexander  Victorovlch  Morozov,  who 
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cstabliabed  close  relations  with  various  Pales- 
tliw  guMTllla  groups  as  soon  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Jordan  in 
1068. 

The  gufrrrllla  warfare  and  sabotage  train- 
ing of  the  Jlbrli  terrorists  by  the  Russians  is 
said  in  Western  circles  to  be  both  thorough 
and  effective.  The  chain  of  command  from 
Moscow  goes  through  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
In  Beirut,  Sarvar,  Azimov,  who  is  described 
as  the  "soul  and  animator"  of  the  Moscow- 
Palestine  guerrilla  Unk-up  designed  to  un- 
dercut newly  restored  US  Influence  in  the 
Arab  world. 

Jlbrll's  group  has  become  more  active  tn 
recent  months,   as  several   of  his   best  re- 
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emits  retxxrned  from  training  In  Russia. 
Their  exploits  included  the  piassacre  at 
Kiryat  Shmona,  which  was  carried  out  by  the 
group's  Soviet-trained  camp  cofnmander,  in 
Syria.  Abu  Bakr. 

In  its  less  spectacular  days,  th*  Jibrll  group 
concentrated  on  making  lettei  -bombs  and 
booby-trapped  parcels.  One  of  tl  lese  exploded 
In  a  Swiss  aircraft  in  flight  and  all  the  occu- 
pants died.  Another  went  off  In  a  n  El  Al  plane 
after  it  took  off  from  Rome  airpcfrt  in  August, 
1972. 

The  PFLP  (GC)  was  formed  its  a  separate 
organisation  after  Jibril  refuse<|  to  obey  the 
1970   agreement  signed  with 
Government    by    the    Palestin 
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Itie  Lebanese 
Liberation 


leader,  Mr.  Yasslr  Arafat,  not  t  >  use  Leban- 
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ese  territory  as  a  base  or  "corrldor'1  for  Pales- 
tinian operations  into  Israel. 

For  some  reason,  the  Russians  h^ve 
preferred  to  ship  their  arms  supplies 
rll's  guerrillas  through  Polish 
than  direct  from  Bulgaria,  where 
sation  has  its  main  headquarters 
Europe. 

Jibrll  has  been  receiving  Sovie ; 
ments  of  arms  and  equipment  f< 
four  years.  He  has  a  "logistics  and 
fleer,"  Abu  Umar,  who,  like  JibrU 
is  a  former  Syrian  army  officer. 
visits  Western  Europe  but  is  said 
good  deal  of  time  In  East  German 
an  important  communications 
Arab  terrorist  network. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mofirfay,  June  24, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Shlomo  Goren,  the  chief  rabbi  of 
Israel,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  who  keepest 
covenant  and  mercy  with  Thy  servants 
that  walk  before  Thee  with  all  their 
heart.  Thou  hast  decreed  that  out  of 
Zlon  shall  go  forth  the  law  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem,  may  Thou 
therefore  endow  me  as  a  messenger  of 
Zion  with  the  grace  of  Thy  majesty  that 
I  may  invoke  Thy  blessing  upon  the  illus- 
trious head  of  state,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  august  body. 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

With  courage  and  vision  the  President 
inaugurated  an  era  of  peace  and  with 
wisdom  and  imderstanding,  the  law- 
makers sustained  his  foimdation  of 
peace.  Bless,  therefore,  the  peacemakers 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  Earth.  Bless 
those  who  made  these  United  States  a 
land  of  freedom  and  opportunity  and  a 
beacon  of  light  for  all  oiu:  persecuted 
brethren  in  countries  of  oppression. 
Above  all,  Heavenly  Father,  sustain  them 
in  their  conviction  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  "for  in  the  image  of  God  made 
He  man"  and  by  Thee  endowed  with  the 
inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  justice  and  happiness. 

Vouchsafe  unto  them,  O  Lord,  wisdom 
equal  to  their  strength,  and  courage 
equal  to  their  responsibilities  that  the 
peoples  of  Israel  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
her  neighbors,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  may  be  united  in  the  bond  of 
brotherhood  and  freedom  before  Thee, 
the  Father  of  all. 

The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his 
people;  the  Lord  will  bless  his  people 
with  peace.  Nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 
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HJl.  8747.  An  act  to  repeal  section  274  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  Colimxbia,  requir- 
ing compulsory  vaccination  against  smallpox 
for  public  school  students. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12412)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  to  provide  dis- 
aster relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction assistance  to  Pakistan,  Nicara- 
gua, and  the  Sahelian  nations  of  Africa." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12799)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  29.  An  act  to  provide  for  payments 
by  the  Postal  Service  to  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Fund  for  Increases  In  the  un- 
funded liability  of  the  Fund  due  to  Increases 
In  benefits  for  Postal  Service  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3389.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  lac(»porate  tbe  American  Univer- 
sity," approved  February  24.  1893. 


RABBI  SHLOMO  GOREN,  CHIEP 
RABBI  OF  ISRAEL 

(Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  gra- 
ciously acceding  to  my  request  to  have 
Rabbi  Shlomo  Goren,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Is- 
rael, offer  the  opening  prayer  at  today's 
session  of  Congress. 

A  renowned  Hebrew  scholar  and  au- 
thor, Rabbi  Goren  was  bom  in  Poland 
and  settled  In  Israel  In  1925.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  variotis  Talmudlcal  Institutions 
as  well  as  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jeru- 
salem. For  20  years,  he  was  Chief  Chap- 


lain of  the  Israeli  Army,  holding  the  rank 
of  major  general. 

He  then  became  Chief  Rabbi  of  Tel 
Aviv,  and  later  was  elevated  to  Chief 
Rabbi  of  Israel. 

We  are  honored  to  have  such  an  out- 
standing scholar  and  religious  leader 
open  our  deliberations  here  today. 

During  Israel's  wars  of  independence, 
this  remarkable  man  served  in  the  front 
lines,  tending  to  the  religious  needs  of 
the  Israeli  soldiers  in  the  heat  of  combat. 

He  symbolizes  for  many  of  us  the  spirit 
of  determination,  of  dedication  and  ideal- 
ism that — more  than  tanks  and  jet  air- 
craft— are  the  true  strength  of  the  Is- 
raeU  people.  He  represents  a  people  who 
struggle  and  suffer  and  die  so  that  oth- 
ers may  live  free. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  for  the  Jew- 
ish people  rages  not  only  in  the  Middle 
East  but  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  As 
President  Nixon  prepares  to  fly  to  Rus- 
sia for  another  summit  meeting  with  So- 
viet officials,  Jewish  leaders  in  that  coun- 
try are  being  rounded  up  to  be  silenced. 

I  have  been  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
I  have  been  to  Israel.  My  heart  goes  out 
to  the  Soviet  Jews  who  are  not  being  per- 
mitted to  join  their  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Israel. 

Their  struggle  goes  on,  in  many  ways 
and  in  many  places.  And  we  all  have  a 
stake  in  the  outcome  of  that  struggle. 
For  if  one  person,  anywhere,  is  denied  his 
precious  right  to  live  free— then  are  any 
of  us  truly  free? 

I  think  not:  The  fight  to  free  people's 
minds  and  spirits  and  souls  is  tmlversal, 
and  in  one  way  or  another,  we  are  all 
Involved. 

For  this  reason,  our  prayers  join  those 
of  Rabbi  Goren  for  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  ^.nddle  East,  and  for  freedom  and 
prosperity  for  the  tiny  democratic  State 
of  Israel. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  DISTRICrr  OF 
COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS,  1975 

KTj.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  District  of  Colimibia  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  MYERS  reserved  all  points  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION    FOR    CX>MMnTEB    ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  PRIV-     midnight  tonight 
ILEQED  REPORT 


on  Banking  and  Cx  irrency  may  have  until 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MICHEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  320] 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 
Blaggl 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brasco 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byron 
Carey,  N.T. 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Cochran 
Conyers 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dellums 

DiggS 

Donobue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Esch 

Kascell 

Flynt 

Ford 


Fraser 

Frey 

Glnn 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gunter 

Hanua 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Heinz 

HllUs 

Hollfield 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Litton 

Luken 

McCormack 

McKlnney 

I.IcSpadden 

Macdonald 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Milford 

Mills 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mollohan 

Mosher 


Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nelsen 
O'Hara 

O'NelU 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rodino 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stratton 
Symington 
Treen 
Udall 
Walsh 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wyman 
Young,  Ga. 
Yoimg,  S.C. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  tills  roUcall  318 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R.   15465 

Mr.   PATMAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


_  o  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  15465,  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association, 
and  to  permit  United  States  citizens  to 
purchase,  hold,  sill,  or  otherwise  deal 
with  gold  m  the  Utiited  States  or  abroad. 
The  SPEAKER.iIs  there  objection  to 
■he    gentleman    from 


the    request    of 
Texas? 

Mr.    ROUSSEl4)T, 
object. 

The  SPEAKER,  bbjection  is  heard. 


Mr.    Speaker,    I 


MEMBERS  OF  I  TRADE  UNIONS 
SHOULD  BE  REASONABLE  IN  NE- 
GOTIATING Wage  increases 

BLACKBl  RN 


:  n 


tie 


(Mr. 
given  permission 
for  1  minute,  to 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBUI^N 
becoming  more  i 
some  members  of 
are  demanding  an  I 
large  wage  increases 

Mr.  Speaker,  as 
surge  of  inflation 
the  thing  that  finally 
imposition  of  wage 
a  similar  move  in 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thfck 
be  reminded  that 
gress,   themselves, 
crease  last  year  in 
ample  for  the  rest 

Mr.  Speaker 
trade  unions  wish 
sition  of  wage  am 
the  distortions  anc 
evitably  result  on 
urge  them  to  be 
tiations   to   avoid 
country  of  those 
brought  about  by 
wage  and  price 


asked    and    was 

0  address  the  House 

levise  and  extend  his 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 

more  evident  that 

construction  trades 

receiving  some  vei-y 

this  year. 

recall,  the  last  great 

1970  and  1971,  and 

brought  about  the 

md  price  controls  was 

construction  trades 


unless 

,t) 


ACTIVITIES 
1975 


the  country  should 
he  Members  of  Con- 
rejected  a  wage  in- 
order  to  set  an  ex- 
5f  the  country. 

members  of  these 

force  another  impo- 

price  controls,  with 

hardships  which  in- 

<  iir  economy,  I  would 

rea  ionable  in  their  nego- 

the   creation   in   our 

problems  that  will  be 

a  new  imposition  of 


con  ;rols. 


CONFERENCE  RE!  >ORT  ON  H.R.  14434, 
RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT 


APPROPRIATIONS— 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr. 
conference    report 


Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
on    the    bill    (H.R. 


14434)  making  appropriations  for  energy 
research  and  development  activities  of 
certain  department*,  independent  execu- 
tive agencies,  bureaus,  oflBces,  and  com 


missions    for    the 
Jime  30,  1975,  anc 
and  ask  unanimous 


statement  of  the  mspiagers  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER. 


is  there  objection  to 


fiscal    year    ending 

for  other  purposes, 

consent  that  the 


June  24,  1974 


further  reading  of  Jie  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g(  ntleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  obj(  sction. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  de- 
termined earlier  tlis  year  that  in  light 
of  the  energy  crisiii  the  Congress  would 
undertake  to  respmd  by  taking  early 
and  decisive  actio  i  on  energy  appro- 
priation matters.  Instead  of  having  the 
energy  appropriations  spread  through 
seven  appropriation  bills  as  would  have 
been  the  normal  procedure  we  would 
have  only  one  cc  mprehensive  energy 
appropriation  bill. '  Ve  would  bring  them 
all  together  in  one  )ackage  and  pass  the 
appropriation  prioi  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1974,  in  order  that 
the  various  agencies  and  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  might  proceed  as 
rapidly  and  efficiently  as  possible  with 
these  energy  programs. 

Also,  by  providing  these  appropria- 
tions in  a  single  bill,  rather  than  in  seven 
bills  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  we 
could  gain  an  overview  of  the  thrust  of 
the  Federal  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment effort. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  developed  this  bill. 


and  they  have  don 
the  conduct  of  he 
budget  estimates,  ai 
tion  of  funding  lev 
increase  the  speed 
to  work  nuch  hard 
of  an  already  crowi 
to  have  this  bill  be 
date. 

The  seven  subco 
oped  this  bill  are 
culture,  Environme 
Protection  Subco 
gentleman  from  I, 
TEN),  the  ranking 
Ing  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Andrews) 

The  HUD,   Spac 
erans  Subcommitte 


an  excellent  job  in 
Ings,  the  review  of 
id  the  recommenda- 
s.  They  have  had  to 
if  their  hearings  and 
r  and  longer,  on  top 
d  schedule,  in  order 
ire  you  at  this  early 

ittees  that  devel- 
foUows:  The  Agri- 
ital,  and  Consimier 
ittee  headed  by  the 
isissippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
linority  member  be- 
'rom  North  Dakota 

Science,  and  Vet- 
headed  by  the  gen- 


tleman  from  Mass^ichusetts    (Mr.   Bo- 
land). the  ranking  piinority  member  on 


that  subcommittee 
from  Calif ornia  (M 
The  Interior  Subc 
the  gentlewoman  f  ri 


leing  the  gentleman 
Talcott) ; 
immittee,  headed  by 

Washington  (Mrs. 


Han.sen),  the  ranking  minority  member 
being  the  gentlemai  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  McDade)  ; 

The  Public  Works ^^, 

headed  by  the  gentl  eman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  EviNs),  tie  ranking  minority 
member  being  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Davis) 

The  State,  Justifce,  Commerce,  and 
Judiciary  Subcommittee,  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rodney),  the  rankiig  minority  member 


being  the  gentleman 
Cederberg) 
The    Transportation 


Subcommittee, 


the  request  of  the  ge  itleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  obj  jction. 

The  Clerk  read  t  le  statement. 

(For  conference  i  eport  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  1  tie  House  of  Jime  19, 
1974.) 

Mr.  MAHON  ( dui  Ing  the  reading) .  Mr,         ^<  — r 

Speaker,  I  ask  unaplmous  consent  that    eral  Government  Si^bcommlttee,  headed 


The  Treasury,  Pos 


from  Michigan  (Mr. 


headed  by  the  gent:  eman  from  Calif  or 
nia  (Mr.  McFall),  tie  ranking  minority 
member  being  the  g(  intleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Coiite)  :  and 


;al  Service  and  Gen- 
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by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (llix. 
Steed),  the  ranki;ig  minority  member 
being  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RoBisoN) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  programs  in  this  bill 
relate  to  research  in  various  fields  of 
energy  such  as  nuclear  power,  coal  gasi- 
fication and  liquifaction,  solar  energy, 
and  accelerated  leasing  and  improved 
management  of  offshore  gas  and  oil 
areas.  The  House  passed  this  bill  on 
April  30  and  the  other  body  passed  it 
June  12.  We  have  been  to  conference  and 
we  have  agreed  on  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  in  conference.  I  know  of  no  contro- 
versy about  the  bUl. 

I  think  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  is  entitled  to  take  some 
pride  in  the  action  which  we  are  taking 
today  and  which  the  other  body  will  take 
before  this  legislation  becomes  effective 
on  July  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
provides  $2,236,089,000  for  energy  re- 
search and  development.  This  is  an  Im- 
portant bill  and  will  significantly  accel- 
erate our  Government's  efforts  to  pro- 
vide additional  energy  in  the  years  to 
come.  This  bill  will  not  solve  our  Nation's 
energy  problems  but  it  is  an  essential  step 
in  moving  toward  that  objective. 

Major  items  included  in  the  conference 
report  include  the  following:  $1,486,660,- 
000  for  energy  research  and  development 
efforts  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
including  fimds  for  accelerated  research 
for  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  re- 
actor, nuclear  reactor  safety  research, 
development  of  nuclear  materials,  space 
nuclear  systems,  nuclear  fusion,  biomed- 
ical and  environmental  research  and 
safety,  and  plant  and  capital  equipment; 
$543,166,000  for  the  Interior  Department 
which  includes  significantly  expanded 
coal  research  activities  including  gasifi- 
cation and  liquefaction  and  mining 
research  efforts  and  $69,590,000  for 
the  Office  of  Petroleum  Allocation; 
$101,800,000  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  which  includes  major  frnid- 
ing  for  solar  and  geothermal  energy  re- 
search and  also  basic  research  involving 
energy  conservation,  automotive  propul- 
sion, and  oil,  gas,  and  coal  resources; 
$54,000,000  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  develop  methods  to 
control  pollutants  associated  with  energy 
extraction,  transmission,  production, 
conversion,  and  use;  $19,000,000  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  for  the  overall 
management  of  national  energy  policy; 
$8,935,000  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  energy  re- 
search and  development  projects  which 
utilize  capabilities  developed  in  the  space 
program;  $6,630,000  for  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion; and  $6,400,000  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  continue  and  accel- 
erate its  program  of  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  energy  utilization  of  tha  Na- 
tion's transportation  system. 

Under  the  Interior  Department  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  the  conference  action 
compared  to  the  amoimt  proposed  by  the 
House  includes  the  following  changes: 

Plus  $3,000,000  for  the  Hydrane  high- 


Btu  gasification  project  at  Morgantown. 
W.  Va. 

Minus  $4,000,000  for  research  on 
stimulation  of  petroleum  and  gas  produc- 
tion. 

Minus  $1,000,000  for  research  on  tar 
sand  and  heavy  oil  production. 

Minus  $10,000  for  GSA  space  costs. 

For  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  the 
conference  action  compared  to  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  House  includes 
the  following  changes: 

Plus  $5,000,000  for  MHD — ^magnetohy- 
drodynamics — to  initiate  design  and 
planning  work  on  an  engineering  test 
facility  and  to  provide  for  additional  re- 
search on  MHD  techniques  and  applica- 
tions at  the  Montana  College  of  Mineral 
Science  and  Technology  and  other  units 
of  the  Montana  University  System. 

Minus  $27,100,000  for  "pioneer  plant" 
projects. 

Minus  $22,000  for  GSA  space  costs. 

How  do  we  come  out  with  respect  to 
the  House  bill  and  with  respect  to  the 
Senate  bill  and  in  relation  to  the  budget 
request?  We  are  $32  miUion  above  the 
budget  as  a  result  of  additions  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  mainly  for  nuclear 
energy  research.  We  are  $33  million  be- 
low the  House  and  $16  million  above  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material,  I  insert  at  this  time  a  sum- 
mary of  the  energy  situation  which  was 
contained  in  the  House  report  to  the  en- 
ergy bill  and  also  a  summary  table  of 
budget  estimates  and  House,  Senate,  and 
conference  action  on  items  in  the  bill: 

Eneegy  as  the  Nation's  Cornerstone 

Abtmdant,  secure,  and  cheap  energy  has 
been  one  of  the  key  factors  in  the  building 
of  this  nation.  First  wood,  then  coal,  then 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  all  made  human 
and  Industrial  expansion  in  the  United  States 
possible  with  an  ease  and  convenience  that 
no  other  nation  of  the  world  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

By  1958,  these  factors  began  to  change,  as 
the  nation  for  the  first  time  became  a  net 
Importer  of  energy. 

By  1973  the  United  States  was  Importing 
ovor  6  million  barrels  of  oU  a  day.  This  rep- 
resented about  33%  of  U.S.  oil  consumption 
and  about  17%  of  total  U.S.  energy  demands. 
Two  mUllon  barrels  per  day  were  coming 
from  the  Middle  East. 

increased  demand  for  energy 

Energy  consumption  in  the  United  States 
has  grown  at  a  rapid  rate  since  World  War 
II.  Since  1950  energy  consumption  increased 
about  3.5 To  per  year  through  1970  and  then 
increased  to  a  rate  of  about  4.5%  through  the 
first  half  of  1973. 

energy  supply 

During  these  same  years — from  1950  to 
1970 — domestic  production  of  energy,  mainly 
from  oU  and  gas,  grew  at  about  3%  per  year. 
By  1970  the  growth  in  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction had  virtually  come  to  a  halt,  with 
the  only  gains  coming  from  small  increases 
In  nuclear  energy  that  could  be  used  only  for 
electrical  power  purposes. 

Reasons  for  the  decline  in  production 
growth  are  many,  but  involve  factors  of  gov- 
ernmental policy  at  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral level,  environmental  considerations,  and 
economic  considerations  which  prompted 
many  oil  and  gas  producers  to  shift  their 
activities  outside  the  United  States. 


TRE    ARAB    OIL    EMBARGO 

Regardless  of  the  causes,  by  1973  the  U5. 

was  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  17% 
of  its  total  energy  supply,  or  6  mUllon  barrels 
of  oU  per  day. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Mideast  War  in 
(October  of  1973  and  the  resulting  oil  em- 
bargo, the  United  States  found  Itself  in  seri- 
ous economic  difficulty  of  unknown  dimen- 
sions. 

a   national   consensus   fob   energy 
independence 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  caused,  almost  over- 
night, a  national  consensus  which  called  for 
energy  Independence  as  soon  as  possible.  That 
consensus  remains  today  although  probably 
not  with  the  same  degree  of  Intensity,  now 
that  gasoline  Is  more  easily  available. 

If  UJS.  energy  growth  continued  at  its  pre- 
oU  embargo  rate  and  domestic  production 
did  not  significantly  change.  It  Is  estimated 
that  by  1980  the  U.S.  would  be  required  to 
Import  19  mUllon  barrels  of  oil  per  day  and 
the  equivalent  of  2'  mUllon  barrels  per  day 
of  natural  gas  In  liquified  form. 

CONSEQtTENCES    OF    DEPENDENCE    ON    FOREIGN 
ENERGY 

Such  dependence  on  foreign  energy  is  un- 
tenable for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  U.S.  would  be  forced  to  rely  on 
the  volatile  Middle  East  for  a  very  large 
portion  of  Its  energj-  requirement,  and  sec- 
ondly the  price  for  this  imported  energy 
would  represent  a  very  serious  balance  of 
payments  problem.  Estimates  in  October  of 
1973  shov/ed  the  U.S.  paying  by  1980  $25  to 
$35  bUlion  a  year  for  Imported  energy.  Later 
estimates  suggest  an  Imbalance  as  high  as 
845  billion  a  year. 

These  deficits  are  clearly  unacceptable, 
particularly  when  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses the  resources  to  develop  domestically 
much  greater  amounts  of  energy  that  would 
make  these  large  Import  requirements  un- 
necessary. 

Between  now  and  the  mid  and  late  1980's, 
energy  shortages  and  dependence  on  energy 
Imports  will  still  be  a  problem  of  signi- 
ficant degree.  The  severity  of  the  problem 
will  depend  on  conservation  measures  prac- 
ticed by  the  American  people  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  oil  and  gas  production  is  in- 
creased and  coal  can  be  used  at  an  accepta- 
ble environmental  cost. 

The  success  of  the  energy  research  and 
development  recommended  In  this  bill  Is  In- 
extricably linked  with  other  factors  in  the 
energy  industry  such  as  environmental 
policy,  tax  policy,  and  the  overall  political 
climate. 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  energy  Independ- 
ence, more  than  Federal  efforts  will  be  neces- 
sary. In  fact,  a  rich  mixture  of  public  and 
private  research  and  development  efforts 
must  exist.  Some  assurance  of  economic 
stabUlty  In  the  energy  field  wlU  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  energy  Industry  to  make  th« 
required  Investment  In  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

LONG     LEADTIME     REQCTIREMENTS     FOR     ENEROT 
RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Much  Of  the  research  and  development 
which  this  bill  provides,  as  absolutely  es- 
sential as  It  Is,  will  not  h&ve  productive, 
usable  results  on  a  significant  scale  for  10 
years  or  more.  Thus,  an  energy  problem  and 
a  need  for  foreign  Imports  will  continue  to 
exist  for  many  years  to  come. 

INTERIM     MEASURES    TO    MEET    IMMEDIATE 
ENERGY    NEEDS 

In  the  short  run — ^between  now  and  thj 
mld-1980's — It  will  be  essential  that  thi 
American  people  continue  and  even  expan< 
their  energy  conseiratlon  practices. 

Additionally,  It  Is  essential  that  more  oil 
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and  gas  be  discovered  and  produced  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  In  tbe  United  States  and  that 
coal  be  used  wherever  reasonably  possible 
and  acceptable.  The  Immediate  need  Is  to  use 
less  energy  and  to  set  about  providing  more. 

THE    ENERGT   FUTDKE   FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Although  the  U.S.  faces  difficult  energy 
problems  In  the  years  ahead,  the  Committee 
is  confident  that  in  the  long  run  this  na- 
tion will  solve  its  energy  problems. 

Fortunately,  sizeable  reserves  of  oil  and 
gas  still  exist  in  the  U.S.  along  with  huge 
reserves  of  coal  and  WI  shale.  Immediately 
Increased  production  of  oil  and  gas  is  cru- 
cial. In  fact  this,  along  with  disciplined 
conservation  practices,  offers  the  only  hope 
for  short  term  solutions  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem. 

Once  the  environmental  problems  associ- 
ated with  coal  and  oU  shale  and  their  ex- 
traction are  resolved,  these  energy  sources 
can  play  a  very  Important  role  in  the  en- 
ergy production  of  the  U.S. 

In  order  to  utilize  fuUy  all  of  these  re- 
sources— oU,  gas.  coal  and  oU  shale— It  wlU 
be  necessary  for  Government  policy  to  stlm« 
ulate  production. 


In  the  long  run,  ^ew  developments  associ- 
ated with  nuclear  energy  and  later  with  geo- 
thermal  and  solar  energy  should  make  the 
U.S.  energy-Independent  to  a  degree  that 
promotes  a  sound  aiid  healthy  economy  and 
enhances  our  national  security.  Energy  In- 
dependence does  no ;  mean  a  total  removal  of 
the  United  States  from  the  world  energy 
market,  but  it  does  mean  a  sufflclent  degree 
of  independence  on  which  we  could  become 
self-reliant  if  world  conditions  so  warranted. 

NEW   ENESGT   SOI7B(  IS    SIXAM    HIGHER  PRICES 

The  price  of  en«gy  produced  from  new 
sources  which  reqi4re  innovative,  sc^histl- 
cated  techniques,  will  undoubtedly  be  higher 
than  in  the  past  btcause  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased problems  involved  with  their  extrac- 
tion, and  distribution. 

Indeed,  one  of  ttie  results  of  achieving 
energy  Independenqe  will  be  higher  energy 
costs.  It  should  be  recognized  that  securing 
our  energy  Independence  will  mean  that  the 
days  of  relatively  cljeap  energy  are  gone  for- 
ever. I 

THE   TEOERA^   RESPONSIBILrrT 

The  Federal  Gov4mment  Is  in  a  unique 
position  of  responsiplllty  with  respect  to  tbe 
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future  avaUabUlty  of  energy  to  sustain  the 
growth  and  strengthen  the  economy  of  our 
nation.  Public  lands  account  for  about  36 
percent  of  the  nation's  petroleum  resources, 
43  percent  of  the  natural  gas,  50  percent  of 
the  coal,  40  percent  of  the  uranium,  60  per- 
cent of  the  geothermal,  and  85  percent  of 
the  oil  shale  reserves.  These  resources  con- 
stitute a  national  tiust  of  massive  propor- 
tions. 

From  a  resources  standpoint — ^botb  those 
In  private  hands  and  on  public  lands — ^we 
are  in  an  excellent  position  relative  to  the 
other  developed  nat(ons  of  the  world.  Fur- 
thermore, the  scientific  and  managerial  ca- 
pabilities within  the  business,  academic,  and 
governmental  sectors,  of  our  society  are  enor- 
mous. If  we  as  a  nbtion  are  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  energy  crisis,  this  potential 
must  be  marshalled,  organized,  and  oriented 
in  a  skillful,  dedicated  manner.  The  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  our  energy  future 


Is  crucial.  This  bill 


effort  by  providing  ai  lequate  funding  for  tbe 
Federal  energy  research  and  development 
programs  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  in  a 
timely  manner. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  Bill  -SUMMARY 


Conference 


Budget 
estimates 


House 
bill 


Senate  Conference 

bill  action 


Budget 
estimates 


TITLE  I 

Agriculture:  Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection,  environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  Energy  Research  and  Oevelopnisnt.. 


54,000,000  !  1,000,000  54,000,000  54,000,000 


II.  HUD, Space,  Science,  Veterans: 

National  Aeronautical  Space  Administration,  Research  and 

Development.  ...  ♦,♦35,000  J,935,000  4,435,000  4,435,000 

National  Science  Foundation:  Salaries  and  Expenses 101,800,000         10(,800,000         101,800,000         101,800,000 


Total,  chapter  II 106,235,000         11), 735,000         106,235,000         106.235,000 


III.  Interior: 

Geological  Survey:  Surveys,  Investigation,  and  Research....  43,125,000 

Bureau  of  Mines:  Mine  and  Minerals. 137,108,000 

Office  of  Coal  Research:  Salaries  and  Expenses 283,  ♦00, 000 

Fuel  Allocation,  Oil  and  Gas  Programs:  Salaries  and  Expense*..  70,100  000 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Energy  Conservation  and  Analysis 27, 900, 000 


<U25,000  ^3,125,000  43,125,000 

li  1,308,000  137,298,000  U2, 298, 000         +5,190.000 

21 3,  ♦00, 000  258,378,000  261,278,000       -22,122,000 

!»,700,000  69,590,000  69,590.000  -510  000 

»,^00,000  26,875,000  26,875,000         -1,025,000 


Total, chapter  III 561,633,000         5»,933,000         535,266,000         5^3.166,000       -18,^67,000 


IV.  Public  Works,  AEC: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

Operating  Expenses 1,009,890,000 

Plant  and  Capital  E9uipment ^32,  570  000 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Bonneville  Power  Administration: 

Construction 5,500,000 


Office  of  the  Secretary:  Underground  and  other  electric  power 
transmission  research 


8. 500, 000 


1,0«,790,000 
«  i,  970,  000 


>,  500, 000 
1,500,000 


Total.  ...apter  IV 


1, ♦56. ♦60, OOP      1,5!  ,760,000      1. ♦SO, 658. 000      1.500,658.000       +^^,198,000 


V.  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary:  Department  of  Com- 


merce,  NOAA:  Surveys,  Investigations,  and  Research. 


VI.  Transportation:  Department  of  Transportation,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary: Transportation  Planning,  Research  and  Development 6,  ♦OO,  000 

VII.  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Government.  Federal  Energy 

Office 19,000,000 


Grand  total.  NOA. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  the  $32,- 
361,000  over  the  budget  Is  allegedly  due 
to  nuclear  experimentation,  research,  or 
what? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  conference  report 
provides  $44.1  million  above  the  budget 
for  nuclear  research  and  experimenta- 
tion and  $6.6  million  for  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. The  report  on  these  matters  when 
we  passed  the  bill  is  still  available  and 
It  goes  into  great  detail  on  these  matters. 


1,032,690,000 
♦33,970,000 


5,500,000 
8,  ♦gs,  000 


1.032.690,000 
♦53,970,000 


+22,800,000 
+21,^00,000 


5,500,000 
8,  ♦98.000 


-2,000 


19,157,000 


6,630,000        +6,630,000 


^♦00,000 


6,  ♦OO,  000 


6,  ♦00, 000 


11,000.000 


18,000,000 


19,000,000 


.    2,203,728,000     2,26  1,828.000     2,219,716,000     2,236,089,000       +32,361,000 


Mr.  GROSS.  Tl^  figure  in  the  confer- 
ence report  is  $33.5  million  less  than  was 
contained  in  the  bill  which  was  approved 
by  the  House.  In  other  words,  the  Senate 
becomes  the  econqmy  body  in  this  case. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  ilthlnk  we  would  have 
to  say  that  they  were  more  tight-fisted 
with  respect  to  the  energy  program  than 
we  were  but  we  ^lade  certain  compro- 
mises and  changfs  and  reduced  some 
items  that  were  added  in  the  Senate. 

It  was  mainly,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
Item  dealing  witli  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  that  caused  the  increase 
over  the  budget. 


will  contribute  to  the 


action  compared  with — 


House 
bill 


Senate 
bill 


4,500,000 


-2, 010, 000 
-22,122,000 
+9,890,000  ... 
-525,000  ... 


+5, 000, 000 
+2,900.000 


-14,767,000 


+7,900,000 


-11,100,000 

- 10, 000, 000         +20, 000, 000 


-2.000 


-21, 102. 000  +20. 000, 000 


+6.630,000        -12.527,000 


+1,000.000 


-33,739,000        +16,373.000 


Mr.  GROSS.  M^.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yjeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  rfegret  to  see  this  $32 
million  over  the  budget,  as  badly  as  we 
need  In  this  Goveifnment  to  save  every 
possible  dollar.  I  ilegret  seeing  this  bill 
increased  $32  million  over  the  budget. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  energy  }s  throwing  the  world 
in  an  economic  taflspin.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  unreasonable  f  »r  the  Congress  to  try 
to  meet  the  crisis  w  ilch  is  striking  at  the 
economic  heart  of « very  family  In  Amer- 
ica in  the  best  manner  it  can.  I  would 
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point  out  that  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  represents  the  most  promising 
short  term  and  intermediate  term  an- 
swer to  the  objective  of  dealing  with  our 
national  energy  crisis. 

We,  of  course,  will  continue  to  ride 
herd  on  all  these  programs  and  make 
reductions  and  additions  wherever  such 
action  appears  to  be  in  the  best  public 
mterest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  correctly  informed 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  which  has  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  in  this  bill,  now  has  9,000  em- 
ployees and  is  growing  by  the  hour  and 
the  day? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
in  that  EPA  does  have  9.000  employees. 

This  appropriation  is  made,  however, 
not  to  make  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  more  meddlesome  In  the 
everyday  life  of  the  American  citizen 
and  American  industry,  but  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  energy  bill.  The  $54  million 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
will  be  used  mainly  for  contractual  work 
and  will  provide  few  additional  positions 
for  EPA  Itself. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  suppose  that  since  about  half  of  these 
ftmds  do  come  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  a  few  comments  relating  to 
two  specific  provisions  that  are  to  be 
foimd  in  this  conference  report  are  in 
order.  One  of  them  is  the  language  which 
does  appear  with  respect  to  the  ban  on 
the  use  of  funds  in  this  bill  for  field  test- 
ing of  nuclear  power  in  certain  areas  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  of  the 
country. 

The  conferees  of  the  House  did  go 
along  with  the  ban  that  was  written  In 
the  other  body  primarily  because  Insofar 
as  we  could  tell  there  were  no  plans  for 
such  nuclear  explosive  tests  during  the 
fiscal  year  1975;  but  at  the  same  time, 
and  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  here  to  the  lan- 
guage that  appears  on  page  5  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  statement  of  the 
managers,  there  is  a  well-expressed  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  conferees  that  this 
ban  in  1975  not  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
conferees  that  this  type  of  testing  should 
be  permanently  banned.  The  House  con- 
ferees accepted  the  language,  but  did  ex- 
press the  belief  that  this  is  technologi- 
cally and  potentially  viable  and  may 
sometime  in  the  future  contribute  to  al- 
leviating the  energy  supply  situation  in 
this  country. 

We  certainly  did  not  want  to  foreclose 
this  possibility  for  further  research  and 
development  in  the  years  ahead  because 
of  our  belief  that  this  does  represent  an 
opportunity  for  future  breakthroughs  in 
solving  our  energy  problems. 

Second,  in  the  atomic  energy  portion 
of  the  conference  report,  while  not 
spelled  out.  there  was  a  deletion  of  some 
$4  million  for  coal  liquefaction  in  the 
atomic  energy  portion  of  it.  This  has  been 
put  in  the  House,  not  because  it  was  in 
the  budget,  but  because  the  joint  com- 


mittee had  expressed  strong  feelings  in 
support  of  it,  but  I  think  it  was  clear 
that  this  compromise  amount  did  repre- 
sent a  substantial  duplication  of  work 
which  is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
other  agencies  of  the  Government.  So, 
for  that  reason,  we  did  acquiesce  in  the 
deletion  of  these  funds.  So  much  for  that 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  express  my  excep- 
tion with  amendment  No.  17,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  conference  report,  relating 
to  the  reactivation  of  three  research 
vessels.  While  they  are  not  wltliin  the 
cognizance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
subcommittee  on  which  I  serve,  I  think 
the  discussion  did  i}oint  out  that  this 
W81S  merely  taking  advantage  of  our 
present  energy  situation  to  accomplish 
something  which  had  been  sought  to  be 
accomplished  ever  since  1969  without 
success.  So,  I  could  not  let  the  matter 
rest  without  making  it  clear  that  I  did 
except  from  that  portion  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
conference  report,  and  one  that  deserves 
to  be  adopted  by  this  body. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  as  reported  by  the 
chairman  of  the  conmiittee  is  one  with 
which  we  are  in  agreement.  I  think  I 
might  Just  go  into  a  little  more  detail 
in  regard  to  the  matter  the  gentlemsm 
from  Wisconsin  referred  to. 

As  the  Members  will  note  on  page  6  of 
the  conference  report,  the  Senate  had 
placed  in  the  bill  $19,157,000  for  the 
reactivation  of  these  research  vessels.  We 
felt,  after  some  strong  language  and 
discussion  in  the  conference,  that  we 
could  go  along  with  the  reactivation  and 
equipping  and  allowing  63  days  of  opera- 
tion. Then,  if  it  was  necessary  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  committee,  these 
vessels  would  be  used  for  making  Uie 
base-line  studies  in  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
regarding  exploration  for  oU. 

This  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
handled  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  . 
I  think,  after  discussions  with  her,  we 
have  agreed  that  this  is  the  best  way 
to  do  it.  If  Interior  wants  to  take  this 
responsibility,  which  is  really  theirs,  they 
can  contract  with  NOAA  for  the  use  of 
these  vessels.  As  a  result,  this  is  a  com- 
promise we  worked  out.  I  would  have 
probably  preferred  to  do  it  the  other  way, 
but  I  think  tills  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  research  and 
development  activities  which  this  bill  will 
finance  it  can  reasonably  be  anticipated 
that  much  of  these  funds,  if  not  a  large 
majority,  will  be  spent  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

That  is  because  much  or  most  of  our 
Nation's  capacity  for  conducting  highly 
sophisticated  research  and  development 
is  located  in  metropolitan  areas.  How- 
ever, this  bill  is  one  which  will  have  na- 
tional implications  and  benefits.  In  fact. 


the  technology  which  we  develop  through 
the  programs  this  legislation  would  fund 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  of  inter- 
national concern  and  benefit. 

In  a  large  number  of  Instances  the 
research  and  development  projects  deal 
directly  with  elements  or  factors  which 
are.  by  their  very  nature,  located  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  programs  which  we  vote 
to  support  today  wHl,  wherever  possible, 
allocate  the  funding  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  used  in  nonmetropoUtan  areas  when- 
ever that  is  the  most  effective  and  efla- 
clent  place  for  the  project  and  in  metro- 
politan areas  when  these  best  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  program  involved. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan if  he  wishes  any  more  time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  this  is  a 
unanimous  report  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENTS  Ttt  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1 :  Page  2,  line  10. 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "including  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles;  hire,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  sdrcraf t; ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  9.  line  14, 

insert  the  following: 

CHAPTER  V 

department  op  commerce 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmosphxbic 

AOMDnSTBATION 
STmVETB,  INVESTIGATIONS.  AND  RESEARCH 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  to 
reactivate,  equip,  and  operate  certain  ocean- 
ographie  research  vessels  to  extend  tbe 
operating  season  and  research  capabUlty  of 
vessels  currently  in  operation,  and  to  sup- 
port scientific  and  environmental  researdl 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  assessments 
of  energy-related  offshore  environmental 
problems  associated  with  tbe  development 
of  oil  and  gas  leases  on  the  outer  continental 
shelf,  $19,157,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

MOTION   OVmtXD   BT    MR.    MAHOW 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
tbe  Senate  numbered  17  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  foUowlng: 
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CHAPTER  V 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Nattokal   Ockakic   akd   Atmospbzbic 

Administbation 

operations,  research,  and  facilities 

For   necessary  expenses  of  the   National 

Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  to 

reactivate,  equip,  and  operate  certain  ocean- 

ographic  research  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 

conducting    assessments    of    energy-related 

offshore  environmental  problems  associated 

with  energy  activities,  $6,630,000,  to  remain 

available  until  expended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to,  and 
that  I  be  permitted  to  insert  extraneous 
and  suitable  statements. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  FURTHER  URGENT  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  June  21,  1974, 
I  call  up  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1061)  making  further  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
considered  in  this  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1061 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
foUowing  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  namely: 

Veterans'  Administration 
compensation  and  pensions 
For  an  additional  amount  for  Compensa- 
tion and  Pensions,  $100,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

READJUSTMENT   BENEFITS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Readjust- 
ment Benefits,  $77,000,000,  to  remain  availa- 
ble  until  expended. 

GENERAL   OPERATING   EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  General 
Operating  Expenses,  $2,500,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


]Vr 


On  page  2,  line 
insert  "$2,000,000". 

The  committee 
to. 

Mr.  MAHON. 
strike  the  last  wor  [ 

Mr.  Speaker, 
tion  provides  $17S 
urgent 
programs. 

These  funds  are 
ing  three  program  i 

COMPENSATia  N 


6|  strike  "$2,500,000"  and     providing  for  veterai  s  benefits  and  services 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tl  le  report  accompany- 
ing the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Vet- 


^endment  was  agreed 
.  Speaker,  I  move  to 


The  sum  of  $100 
compensation  anc 
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thfs  House  joint  resolu- 

mlllion  in  additional 

appropriitions     for     veterans' 

mainly  for  the  follow- 


ANO   pensions 


miUion  is  provided  for 
pensions  pursuant  to 
the  Veterans  Dii^bility  Compensation 
and  Survivor  Benefit  Act  of  1974 — Public 
Law  93-295— signed  May  31,  1974.  This 
legislation  provides  for  the  foUowing 
changes  in  benel^:  15  to  18  percent 
increase  in  disabi|ity  compensation;  15 
percent  additional  lallowance  for  depend- 
ents; 17  percent  iiicrease  for  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  widows 
and  children;  and|l7  percent  increase  in 
aid  and  attendance  allowances. 

This  new  legislaition  will  benefit  some 
2.2  million  veteranjs  in  receipt  of  disabil- 
and    approximately 
i!hildren,   and  parent 


ity    compensation 
375,000    widows, 


cases  receiving  deiith  compensation  and 


dependency  and 


ndemnity  compensa- 


tion benefits  in  fisc  al  year  1974 
readjusts  :ent  benefits 

The  budget  estimate  of  $77  million  is 
recommended  for  jeadjustments  benefits 
pursuant  to  Pubic  Law  93-293,  also 
signed  May  31, 197  \.  This  legislation  pro- 
vided a  30-day  emergency  extension  of 
the  eligibility  perU  id  for  certain  training 
activities  for  vete-ans  discharged  prior 
to  June  1,  1966.  An  estimated  285,000 
trainees,  whose  elii  ;ibility  would  have  ex- 
pired on  May  31,  1974,  will  benefit  from 
this  extension.  This  legislation  permits 
those  whose  spring  enrollment  period  ex- 
tends into  June  t(    receive  payment  for 


that  full  period  of 


general    ope  tATING    EXPENSES 


MAN-ON- 

The  resolution 
to  place  veterans 
college  campuses 
problems    some 
having     in 
promptly. 

Mr.  Speaker, 
ported  by  the 
it    is    important 
promptly  so  the 
the  other  body  and 

total  VETERAh  3 


CAMPUS    PROGRAM 


a  Iso  includes  $2  million 

)enefits  counselors  on 

to  help  resolve  the 

I'^eterans    have    been 

benefit     checks 


recei  ^ing 


ths 


enrollment. 


resolution  was  sup- 

comiiittee  last  Friday  and 

;hat    the    House    act 

rt^asure  can  be  sent  to 

cleared  for  signature. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


On  Wednesday  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  br  ng  to  the  House  the 
HUD-Space-Scien<  e-Veterans  appropri- 
ation bill  for  the  3  ear  beginning  July  1. 
It  will  contain  son  e  $13.4  billion  for  the 
Veterans'  Adminis  ration  but  the  figure 
will  undoubtedly  t  e  something  over  $15 
billion  before  the  :  iscal  year  is  over  be- 
cause of  new  beneit  increases  and  other 
factors.  For  fiscal  iyear  1969  appropria- 
tions for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
totaled  some  $7.4  billion,  so  the  cost  of 
our  veterans  programs  will  have  more 
than  doubled  in  this  short  period  of  time. 


erans'  Administration  for  fiscal  1975 
there  is  a  statemeiit  which  I  shall  quote 
at  this  time: 

The  funds  recommended  will  provide  bene- 
fits and  services  to  19,100,000  veterans,  the 
65,800,000  members  of  their  families,  and  the 
3,800,000  survivors 
These  benefits  incl 
ments  for  2,600,000 
of  deceased  veteran; 
disabilities  and  deat: 
2,300,000  non-service 
erans,  widows  and  d. 
cial  assistance;  ed 
assistance  to  2,000.0i 
sons,  daughters,  wlvi 
ceased  or  seriously 


jf    deceased    veterans. 

le   compensation  pay- 

eterans  and  survivors 

for  service-connected 

pension  payments  for 

innected  disabled  vet- 

dren  In  need  of  flnan- 

atlonal    and    training 

10   veterans  and   76,000 

IS,  and  widows  of  de- 

sabled  veterans;  hous- 


ing credit  assistance  [in  the  form  of  350,000 
guaranteed  and  2,60b  direct  loans;  super- 
vision of  a  life  insuiance  program  covering 
8,500,000  veterans  and  active  duty  service- 
men; Inpatients  care 'and  treatment  of  some 
1,189,000  beneficiaries  In  the  170  hospitals, 
18  domlcillarles,  87  nursing  homes  and  other 
faculties;  outpatient  j  medical  treatment  in- 
volving nearly  15,000,000  visits;  and  the 
operating  costs  for  the  National  Cemetery 
System  transferred  t©  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration on  September  1,  1973. 


essential  that  we 
benefits  and  services 
have  so  nobly  and 

Nation.  We  have 
bt  and  will  continue 


Mr.  Speaker,  it 
provide  adequate 
to  those  men  whc 
valiantly  served  ot 
done  so  in  the  pa 
to  do  so. 

For  this  reason  llurge  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  before  us. 

Hearings  were  he^d  in  connection  with 
this  matter  by  the  siubcommittee  headed 
by  Mr.  Boland  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Hud-Space-Science  -Veterans  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Boland  is  her  j  with  other  members 
of  the  committee,  iind  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  at  this  time  t(  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Roush)  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  further  comment  in 
regard  to  the  conte)  it  of  the  bill  which  is 
before  us. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mt  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  :  ielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  providing 
$179,000,000  of  supplemental  funds,  is 
due  largely  to  veters  us'  legislation  passed 
this  year.  Public  La  w  93-295,  which  was 
effective  May  1,  ]»rovided  15-  to  18- 
percent  increases  ii  disability  compen- 
sation for  some  2.2  million  veterans  and 
375,000  widows  and  children.  This  res- 
olution will  appropriate  $100,000,000  to 
cover  the  cost  of  th  ese  increases  for  the 
last  2  months  of  fiscal  year  1974.  A  total 
of  approximately  $566,000,000  will  be 
required  to  fund  thjse  increases  in  1975. 
Although  these  inc;  eases  are  large,  with 
the  present  skyrocketing  rate  of  infla- 
tion, they  will  only  barely  permit  our 
disabled  veterans  apid  widows  to  main- 
tain their  current  standard  of  living. 

The  resolution  also  provides  supple- 
mental funds  of  $77,000,000  for  readjust- 
ment benefits.  These  funds  reflect  the 
cost  of  Public  Law  93-293,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  30-day  emergency  extension 
of  the  delimiting  period  for  veterans  dis- 
charged prior  to  June  1,  1966.  This  30- 
day  extension  averis  a  hardship  for  an 
estimated  285,000  trainees  whose  eligi- 
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bility  would  have  expired  on  May  31.  It 
will  permit  those  veterans  whose  spring 
enrollment  extends  in  June  to  receive 
payments  for  the  full  period  of  the  en- 
rollment— and  it  will  allow  veterans  with 
unused  entitlement  to  enroll  in  the  smn- 
mer  session. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution 
provides  $2,000,000  for  a  new  veterans' 
representative  on  campus  program. 
These  funds  were  requested  by  the  VA 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  clear  up,  once 
and  for  all,  the  ongoing  problem  of  get- 
ting GI  benefits  checlts  to  students  on 
time.  This  problem  has  plagued  the  VA 
for  some  time,  and,  as  most  of  you  know, 
it  has  received  a  good  deal  of  adverse 
publicity  in  the  press. 

In  all  fairness,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  the  problem  is  not  solely 
the  fault  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  fact  is  that  the  VA  delivered  697,000 
advance  payment  checks  last  year.  But 
the  VA  is  only  one  leg  of  the  stool.  The 
school  and  the  veteran  make  up  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  triangle — and  unless 
the  veteran  fills  the  forms  out  properly 
and  the  school  promptly  certifies  he  is  a 
student — the  check  just  is  not  going  to 
get  to  the  veteran. 

The  committee  is  recommending  these 
funds  in  an  effort  to  cut  through  the 
problem  and  get  these  payments  back  on 
track.  The  money  will  provide  for  1,327 
veteran  representatives  on  campus — one 
at  each  school  having  500  or  more  vet- 
erans. The  vet  rep  will  assure  that  forms 
are  filled  out  correctly,  that  certifications 
are  filed,  and  that  the  check  gets  to  the 
student. 

The  full  year  cost  of  this  program  in 
1975  is  approximately  $24  million. 

While  the  committee  has  approved 
these  funds,  it  has  done  so  with  some  res- 
ervations. To  begin  with,  the  veterans 
cost  of  instruction  program,  funded  im- 
der  the  Labor-HEW  bill,  provides  grants 
to  institutions  for  counseling  veterans 
covering  a  broad  range  of  student-school 
relationships.  On  the  surface  this  pro- 
gram should  be  able  to  handle  most  vet- 
eran student  problems,  but  the  committee 
learned  that  because  of  the  way  the  for- 
mula is  applied,  most  of  the  counselors 
are  at  small  community  colleges.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  committee  considers  this 
new  effort  strictly  a  temporary  program. 
Within  a  year  these  veteran  representa- 
tives should  have  the  problem  solved  and 
the  VA  should  have  in  place  a  simple  pro- 
cedure that  any  high  school — let  alone 
college  students-should  be  able  to  follow. 
The  House  can  be  assured  that  the  com- 
mittee will  monitor  this  problem  care- 
fully, and  I  urge  your  support  of  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  this  is  an  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations,  and  it  is  brought  about 
by  actions  which  have  previously  been 
taken  in  the  Congress. 

We  recognize  the  necessity  for  this 
joint  resolution.  We  support  the  joint 
resolution,  and  we  urge  its  prompt 
adoption. 

CXX 1307— Part  16 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  House  Joint  Resolution 
1061  making  further  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  This  is  required  by  a  series  of 
congressional  actions  which  have  in- 
creased the  amounts  paid  under  com- 
pensation and  pensions,  and  readjust- 
ment benefits.  These  changes  are  neces- 
sitated by  passage  of  Public  Law  93-295 
and  PubUc  Law  93-293  on  May  31,  1974. 

Our  committee  is  recommending  $100,- 
000,000  for  compensation  end  pensions 
which  will  provide  funds  for  the  follow- 
ing increases  in  benefits:  15  to  18  per- 
cent increase  in  disability  compensation; 
15  percent  additional  allowance  for  de- 
pendents; 17  percent  increase  for  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
for  widows  and  children;  and  17  percent 
increase  in  aid  and  attendance  allow- 
ances. 

This  new  legislation  will  benefit  some 
2.2  million  veterans  receiving  disability 
compensation,  and  an  additional  375,- 
000  widows  and  children  receiving 
benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

We  are  also  providing  $77,000,000  to 
fund  the  emergency  30-day  extension  of 
eligibility  for  veterans  receiving  read- 
justment benefits.  Nearly  285,000  vet- 
erans who  were  discharged  prior  to  June 
1,  1966,  whose  eligibility  would  have  ex- 
pired on  May  31  have  benefited  from  this 
extension.  Enactment  of  the  legislation 
prevents  a  real  hardship  for  these  vet- 
erans and  allows  those  enrolled  for  the 
spring  semester  which  extends  into 
June  to  receive  benefits  for  the  entire 
period.  As  you  know,  the  Congress  has 
already  reached  agreement  to  extend  this 
eligibility  period  from  8  years  to  10  years, 
and  final  passage  is  expected  any  day 
now. 

We  are  also  including  $2,000,000  for 
general  operating  expenses.  The  majority 
of  these  funds  for  a  new  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration program  to  put  a  veterans 
representative  on  our  college  campuses. 
Under  the  VA  proposal  they  will  provide 
one  man  day  per  week  for  each  100  vet- 
erans enrolled  in  an  institution.  A 
campus  with  500  or  more  veterans  will 
have  a  full-time  vet  rep,  those  with  less 
than  500  veterans  will  receive  part-time 
service  from  VA  regional  and  area  offices. 

This  program  is  in  response  to  the 
severe  problems  the  VA  ran  into  last 
fall  when  they  found  many  veterans  fail- 
ing to  receive  their  benefit  checks 
promptly.  Our  committee  considers  this 
to  be  a  temporary  program  which  will 
serve  to  indoctrinate  both  schools  and 
veterans  so  that  the  major  problem  areas 
will  be  corrected.  We  have  already  indi- 
cated to  the  VA  that  if  the  problems 
persist  we  will  explore  other  alternative 
solutions. 

This  is  a  good  measure,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  provides  funds  necessitated  by  new 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  it  also 
funds  a  new  program  aimed  at  solving 


a  major  problem  that  the  VA  has  beei 
troubled  with.  I  urge  my  colleagues  tj 
support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  Hoiise  Joint  Reso  > 
lution  1061.  a  bill  to  authorize  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  of  funds  f o : 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Speak  - 
er,  Members  of  this  body  agreed  unani- 
mously to  extend  for  30  days  the  May  SI 
termination  date  of  educational  benefit^ 
for  almost  300,000  veterans  attendinj 
school  under  the  GI  bill.  We  also  agree  i 
unanimously  to  authorize  cost  of  llvin  i 
increases  in  monthly  pajTnents  to  serv  ■ 
ice-connected  disabled  veterans  and  t) 
survivors  of  those  who  died  while  in  servt 
ice  or  as  the  result  of  service-connectefl 
disability. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  Vet- 
erans'  Administration  with  sufficient 
funds  to  operate  these  programs  for  th  i 
balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  measur  j 
will  permit  the  Veterans'  Administratio:  i 
to  implement  a  new  program  that  will  in  - 
elude  the  assignment  of  full-time  VA  per  - 
sonnel  to  the  campuses  of  schools  havin  i 
a  heavy  concentration  of  veterans  en- 
rolled therein. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  prograii 
will  facilitate  the  administration  of  ed  - 
ucational  benefits  and  expedite  the  de- 
livery of  monthly  checks. 

I  strongly  support  this  bill  and  wis  i 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  the  mem  ■ 
bers  of  his  committee  for  their  prompt- 
ness in  reporting  this  extremely  impor- 
tant measure. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup  - 
port  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1061-- 
further  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  Veterans'  Administration. 

This  vital  legislation  will  provide  i 
total  of  $179  million  in  supplemental  ap- 
propriations  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
two  laws  we  have  recently  enacted. 

One  law  raised  disabiUty  and  indem- 
nity payments,  effective  May  1.  This  lau 
will  affect  some  2.2  million  veterans  wh  > 
receive  disabiUty  compensation  and  ap- 
proximately 375,000  of  their  dependents 
who  receive  death,  dependency,  or  in- 
demnity compensation  benefits.  The  res  • 
olution  before  us  today  will  provide  SIO ) 
million  to  cover  the  cost  of  these  benefit  s 
for  the  last  month  of  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  other  law  covered  by  this  supple  • 
mental  appropriation  was  enacted  earl- 
lier  this  year  granting  educational  read 
justment  benefits.  The  law  provides  i 
30-day  emergency  extension  of  eligibil 
ity,  effective  May  31,  1974,  for  veteran* 
discharged  prior  to  June  1,  1966,  per 
mitting  this  group  of  veterans  to  re 
ceive  payment  for  their  full  period  o! 
spring  enrollment.  The  resolution  befor  \ 
us  requests  an  Ewlditional  $77  million  fof 
the  purposes  of  implementing  these  ben 
efits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  emphatically  supporte(  I 
both  pieces  of  legislation  which  woulj 
Ije  carried  out  by  this  resolution. 

Additionally,  I  strongly  favor  provlf 
sions  in  this  resolution  to  fund  the  place  • 
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ment  of  veterans'  benefits  counselors  on 
college  campuses,  a  program  formulated 
to  assist  veterans  who  have  encountered 
serious  delays  in  receipt  of  their  benefit 
checks. 

This  past  weekend  marked  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  original  GI  bill,  I 
feel  it  is  appropriate  for  this  body  to 
pause  to  consider  the  strengths  of  the 
original  GI  bill— and  the  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  educational  assistance  cur- 
rently accorded  our  9.9  million  Vietnam- 
era  and  post-Korean  veterans. 

Today's  vet  is  clearly  not  treated  as 
well  as  the  post-World  War  n  vet.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  rectify  this  situ- 
ation immediately— and  to  allow  no 
other  issue  before  us  to  deflect  attention 
from  the  hard  fact  that  those  who 
fought  the  hardest  for  peace  are  fre- 
quently being  denied  the  real  benefits  of 
peace — education  and  Jobs. 

The  post-World  War  n  GI  bill  paid  a 
vet's  tuition,  fees,  and  book  costs  up  to 
$500  a  year.  At  1946-50  prices,  vets  could 
go  to  the  college  of  their  choice,  any- 
where in  the  country.  In  addition  to  the 
direct  tuition  payment,  the  single  WWn 
vet  received  a  $75  living  allowance  which 
was  equal  to  35  percent  of  the  average 
U.S.  monthly  earnings,  as  computed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Today's  vet  receives  no  tuition  assist- 
ance, unless  he  is  disabled.  What  he  does 
receive — $220  per  month,  which  is  again 
equal  to  the  35  percent  of  the  average 
U.S  monthly  earnings — is  grossly  inade- 
quate to  cover  the  costs  of  attending  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  today. 
The  inadequacy  of  benefits  is  cogently 
highlighted  by  the  fact  that  only  13.4 
percent  of  eligible  married  vets  are  now 
studying  under  the  bill. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  GI  bill  has 
been  increased  twice  in  the  past  5  years 
the  fact  remains  that  these  Increases' 
have  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  in- 
creases in  private  and  public  college  tui- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  a  major  indict- 
ment of  this  Congress  if  Vietnam-  and 
Korea-era  veterans  are  not  granted  op- 
portunities equal  to  WWn  vets  to  pursue 
their  education.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  a  $1,000  di- 
rect tuition  payment  per  school  year, 
in  addition  to  the  current  educational  as- 
sistance allowance.  My  bill  will  provide 
vets  with  a  flexibUity  in  planning  educa- 
tional programs— and  wiU  correct  the 
current  situation  where  vets  are  being 
grossly  shortchanged. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposal  which  we  consider  today— House 
Joint  Resolution  1601— to  provide  for 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  this 
fiscal  year  can  be  considered  a  bill  which 
will  benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole  Its 
provisions  are  designed  to  aid  men  "and 
women  who  earned  their  right  to  use  VA 
lacUlties  and  services  in  service  to  their 
country. 

It  Is  a  chancy  thing  to  try  to  estimate 
how  the  funds  will  be  distributed  be- 
tween metropolitan  and  nonmetropoll- 
ten  areas  since  program  benefits  foUow 
the  veteran.  But,  from  the  pattern  shown 
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in  fiscal  year  1973  1  re  can  say  If  the  dis- 
tribution of  veterans  participating  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  compensation 
and  pensions  programs  remains  the  same 
approximately  26.3  percent  of  the  funds 
would  be  used  in  nonmetropolitan  coun- 
ties. Of  the  $100  million  provided  under 
that  program  cateflory  In  this  bill  that 
would  mean  $26.3  wfculd  be  spent  In  non- 
metropolitan  counties. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is:  on  the 
engrossment  and  ttlrd  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  grou  tid  that  a  quonmi  Is 


not  present  and  majke  the  point  of  or- 
not  present. 
^Mdently  a  quorum 


der  that  a  quorum 
The  SPEABZER. 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anas  will  notify  ab 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  takin  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  there  wer 
not  voting  96,  as  folliws: 
[RoU  N>.  321 
TEAs|-337 
Abdnor  Clark 

Abzug  daiuen, 
Adams  Don  H 

Addabbo  ClawsonlDel 

Anderson,  ni.  Clevelan  1 
Andrews,  Cochran 

N.  Dak.  Cohen 

Annunzlo  Collier 

Archer  Collins,  4l. 

Arends  Collins,  Jex. 

Armstrong  Conable 

Ashbrook  Coulan 

Aspin  Conte 

BafalU  Conyers 

Barrett  Gorman 

Bauman  Cotter 

Bennett  Crane 

Bergland  Cronln 

BevUl  Daniel,  Ilan 

Blester  Daniel,  ^bert 
Bingham  W.,  Jr. 

Blackburn  Danlelsoi  i 

Boggs  Davis,  S. 

Boland  Davis,  Wfc. 

Boiling  de  la  Oai^a 

Bowen  Delaney 

Brademas  Dellenbafk 

Bray  Delliuna 

Breaux  Denholm 

Breckinridge  Dennis 

Brlnkley  Dent 

Brooks  Derwlnsk 

Broomfleld  Devlne 

Brotzman  Dlcklnsoi 

Brown,  Calif.  Dlngell 

Brown,  Mich.  Donohue 

Brown.  Ohio  Drlnan 

BroyhUl,  N.C.  Duncan 

Broyhlll.  Va.  du  Pont 

Buchanan  Edwards,  \la. 

Burgener  Edwards,  pallf 

Burke.  Mass.  Ellberg 

Burleson,  Tex.  Erlenbori 

Burton  Eshleman 

Butler  Evans,  Coi  o. 

Camp  Evlns,  Te^n. 

Carney.  Ohio  Flndley 

Carter  pish 

Casey.  Tex.  Fisher 

Cederberg  Flood 

Chamberlain  Flowers 

Chappell  Foley 

Clancy  Pord 


yeas  337,  nays  0, 


Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Proehllch 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

oilman 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Guyer 
Haley 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hays 
H6bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUUs 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson. 
Johnson, 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 


.Colo. 
,Pa. 


Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUler 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MinshaU,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  P». 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
NU 


Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passmaz . 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell,  Qhio 

Preyer 

Price,  111 

Price,  Tic 

Pritcharf 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsbac^ 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Roblnsoq,  Va 

Robison 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney, 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselol 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandmao 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

SatterflelH 

Scherle 

Schneebetl 

Schroeda 

SebeliuB 

Selberlini ; 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

SlPCk 

Smith,  loWa 

Smith,  N.  r 

NAT&-0 
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N.T. 


I  Wyo 
]>a. 


Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ashley 

Badlllo 

Baker 

Beard 

Bell 

Blaggi 

Blatnik 

Brasco 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Byron 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Chlsbolm 

Clay 

Coughlin 

Culver 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dlggs 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Esch 
Pascell 
Flynt 

Frellngh\iysen 
Prey 


Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 
J.  wmiam 

Stark 

Steelman 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Synuns 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

TJllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wlnn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 96 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

O'NeiU 

Pepper 

Pickle 

PodeU 

Reld 


Glnn 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Pa 

GrlfBths 

Gunter 

Hanna 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Teqn. 
Ketchum 

Kuykenda)! 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Litton 

Luken 

McCormack 

McSpaddei  i 

Macdonald 

Mathias,  paif . 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mllford 

Mills 

Mollohan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  uk. 


So  the  Joint  resolutlc  n 
Th6s^  Clerk  annoimoed 
pairs 


Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rostenkowski 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stratton 
Symington 
TJdaU 

Vander  Veen 
WlUiams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  B.C. 


was  passed, 
the  following 
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Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  FasceU  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Yoting  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lan- 
drum. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  CNeUl  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Olnn. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Matblas 
of  California. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Kyros  VTlth  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Harsha. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Dominlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Young  of  South 
CaroUna. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
CaroUna. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Plynt. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mrs.  Qrlfflths. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  MUla. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  £dl  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  rem£U"ks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed,  and  that  I 
be  permitted  to  Insert  extrsineous  mate- 
rial and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEFENSE     PRODUCTION    ACT    EX- 
PIRATION DATE  EXTENSION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1056)  to  extend  by  30  days 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

HJ.  Bes.  1056 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  717(a)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2166(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"July  30". 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1056,  to  extend  by  30  days  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  IJefense  Production  Act 
of  1950. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  rule  has  been  requested 
on  the  basic  legislation  which.  If  en- 
acted, would  extend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  for  1  year.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
we  will  be  before  the  Rules  Committee 
on  this  matter  in  the  near  future. 

The  basic  legislation  to  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  this  time  would 
renew  the  existing  authority  under  the 
act  until  June  30,  1975.  Further,  the  bill 
as  reported  would  terminate  the  borrow- 
ing authority  mechanism  which  basically 
is  a  back-door  sp>endlng  device  and  put  in 
its  place  conventional  appropriation 
processes  for  future  operations  for  fi- 
nancing stockpiles  imder  the  act. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  require 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
report  to  the  Congress  by  March  of  1975 
with  recommendations  for  an  overall 
comprehensive  strategic  stockpile  and  In- 
ventory policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  noted,  we  hope  to  have 
the  basic  Defense  Production  Act  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  for  debate  in  the  very 
near  future  and  this  30-day  legislation 
would  merely  tide  us  over  until  that 
time. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  EXPIRATION  DATE  OP 
EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
OF  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  1057)  to  extend  by  30  days  the 
expiration  date  of  the  Export  Acbnlnls- 
tratlon  Act  of  1969. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand  it 
the  gentleman  is  asking  for  a  30-day  ex- 
tension before  expiration  of  this  act. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
good  enough  to  indicate  his  intention 
about  when  this  legislation  will  be  before 
the  House  for  consideration? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  should  be  soon.  We 
have  a  request  for  a  rule  and  we  are  ex- 
pecting the  rule  within  10  days,  some- 
thing like  that. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Will  the  gentleman  Indi- 
cate to  us  what  the  nature  of  that  rule 
might  be? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would  be  just  an  open 
rule.  That  is  the  only  kind  our  commit- 
tee has  ever  had. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  An  open  rule  which  will 
allow  the  bill  to  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  The  reason  I  asked  that 
question  Is  because  I  am  concerned  about 
Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  to  transfer  strategic 
materials;  namely,  nuclear  materitds  to 
the  Middle  East. 

Under  present  law,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  an  agreement  providing  for 
the  transfer  of  nuclesu:  materials  or  nu- 
clear technology  to  a  foreign  nation  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  except  where 
such  materials  are  to  be  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  wliich  we  are  considering  today 
deals  with  the  export  of  strategic  ma- 
terials and  technical  data,  and  provideaj 
for  the  curtailment  or  prohibition  of 
such  exportation  where  it  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States. 

But  this  Act  does  not  require  congres- 
sional approval  either  to  prohibit  or  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  such  strategic  ma- 
terials to  a  foreign  power.  In  view  of  the 
President's  recent  aimouncement  of 
agreements  to  send  nuclear  materials  to 
Egypt  and  to  Israel,  I  feel  that  congres- 
sional review  is  imperative. 

Naturally  elII  countries  agree  to  use  the 
material  for  peaceful  purposes  but  we 
have  just  had  an  example  of  India's 
peaceful  atoms  being  tinned  into  bombs. 
Scientists  warn  us  of  the  incredibly  lethal 
effect  of  Inhaled  Plutonium,  the  pnxiuct 
of  fission  reactors. 

Even  domestic  safeguards  are  admit 
tedly  far  from  adequate.  IntemationsJ 
safeguards  include  such  monstrous  no 
tlons  as  carrying  nuclear  wastes  back  to 
the  United  States  for  recycling,  thus  in- 
heriting nuclear  garbage  from  some  25 
countries. 

To  imperil  our  global  future  without 
even  a  cotmtry-by-country  review  of 
these  agreements  would  be  to  abdicate 
our  responsibility. 

Accordingly,  I  am  planning  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  to  require  congressional  ap- 
proval of  all  agreements  providing  for 
the  export  of  nuclear  materials  or  nu 
clear  technology  to  any  foreign  nation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  not  asking  for 
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a  closed  rule.  We  are  asking  for  an  open 
rule.  It  will  not  foreclose  amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  see.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  wittidraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  rousseIjOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  describe  to  us 
what  the  result  will  be  if  this  Export 
Administration  Act-  is  not  continued  as 
it  relates  to  scrap  steel  and  iron,  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would  be  a  rather 
disastrous  result.  Upon  expiration,  all  ex- 
ports could  commence  immediately, 
without  restriction. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  there  still  a 
shortage  of  steel  scrap  in  this  country 
today? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  fully  informed 
about  that,  but  we  have  not  had  enough 
scrap  for  a  number  of  years  and  obvious- 
ly it  is  not  in  plentiful  or  surplus  supply 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  point  is  there 
are  several  people  who  have  concerns 
about  the  continuation  of  this  act.  Will 
the  gentleman  assure  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  there  will  be  the  opportunity 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  Act  before  it 
is  passed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  we  will  not  ask  for 
any  closed  rule. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  a  full  and  open  rule? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  never  known  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
ask  for  a  closed  rule,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  v'ill  break  the  precedent  here. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
reservations  even  about  extending  this 
for  30  days,  but  if  the  gentleman  Trom 
Texas  can  assure  us  we  will  have  a  full 
and  complete  and  open  debate  on  this 
act  when  it  does  reach  the  floor,  I  will 
accept  his  word.  How  long  will  it  take 
for  this  legislation  to  come  to  the  floor, 
and  when  does  the  gentleman  expect  it 
to  arrive? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  expect  a  rule  within 
the  next  10  days.  We  have  had  an  appli- 
cation on  file  and  have  had  that  ever 
since  the  bill  was  voted  on  by  the  com- 
mittee and  we  are  not  going  to  ask  for  a 
closed  rule. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  notice  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  is  here. 
Could  he  give  us  any  assurance  as  to  how 
rapidly  the  committee  could  move  this 
rule  to  the  floor  inasmuch  as  this  legis- 
lation expires  at  the  end  of  this  month? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules 
Committee  will  follow  its  general  com- 
mittee practice  of  scheduling  this  just 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  hope  that  Is  a 
little  faster  than  some  legislation,  but  in 
view  of  these  assurances  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  o  object,  I  object  for 
a  very  specific  res  son,  one  that  I  know 
will  not  be  accepti  ,ble  to  many,  but  one 
that  is  correct  beca  use  of  the  many  years 
of  experience  I  ha^  e  had. 

H.R.  15264  is  up  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  It  was  leld  up  in  committee 
for  months.  There  is  no  reason  on  Earth 
why  that  bill  coulc  not  come  before  this 
House  in  time,  evei  i  now,  to  forestall  the 
final  date  of  this  a  :tion  on  the  books. 

What  does  the  pi  rticular  bill  do?  First, 
it  extends  the  Ecport  Administration 
Act,  but  it  extends  it  with  some  amend- 
ments, we  hope;  second,  the  amend- 
ments would  expre  >sly  require  firms  and 
individuals  to  reiort  written  imder- 
standings  likely  to  -esult  in  the  export  to 
a  Communist  terrtory  of  certain  U.S.- 
origin  technical  da  ta  which  could  affect 
national  security;  third,  amend  foreign 
policy  provisions  o  the  act  to  authorize 
retaUation  against  nations  which  unrea- 
sonably restrict  U.i  i.  access  to  their  sup- 
ply of  a  particular  commodity;  and, 
fourth,  establish  onsultation,  forecast- 
ing, and  petition  ;  )rocedures  to  protect 
the  domestic  econo  n^  from  the  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  mj.terials  or  reduce  the 
inflationary  impact  of  foreign  demand. 

Why  the  30-da3  extension?  Because 
they  have  not  yet  the  votes  in  hand  to 
defeat  these  amem  ments.  Give  them  30 
days  extension  and  our  good  will  ambas- 
sador-at-large,  as  well  as  bemg  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Kissinger,  will  have 
the  votes  to  forest4ll  these  amendments. 

Without  these  aihendments.  I  will  say 
that  the  Export  Administration  Act  will 
continue  to  create]  the  serious  diflBculty 
it  has  created  in  tnis  country.  Just  until 
recently  we  had  aj  very  severe  time  in 
jnd  of  a  small  restric- 
n  ferrochromium  and 
>ys. 

Why?  Because  o|  the  fact  that  this  is 
no  longer  a  part  ot  the  economic  policy 
of  the  American  Nition,  it  is  now  a  part 
of  the  global  strafe  sgy,  a  global  strategy 
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that  is  making  us 
nation  in  the  worlc 


lobject,  and  I  oj)ject  at  this  point 

Did   the   gentleman 
object? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  I  Speaker,  I  did  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  ( Objection  is  heard. 


The    SPEAKER 
from  Pennsylvania 


EXTENDING  THE 
OF   THE    EXPGiRT 
ACT  OF   1945 

Mr.    PATMAN 
unanimous  consen; 
consideration    of 
(H.J.  Res.  1058)  to 
expiration  date  o 
Bank  Act  of  1945. 

The  Clerk  read 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER, 
the    request    of 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOt 
ject.  

The  SPEAICER 

Mr.  LONG  of 
reserving  the  right 


the  most  dependent 
for  raw  materials. 


EXPIRATION  DATE 
IMPORT   BANK 


Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

for  the  immediate 

;he   joint   resolution 

jxtend  by  30  days  the 

the   Export-Import 

he  title  of  the  joint 

ts  there  objection  to 
gentleman   from 


tie 


'.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 


<  )bjection  Is  heard. 
Mi.ryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  object 


The  SPEAKER.  Objection  has  been 
heard.  That  forecloses  all  other  action. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
insist  on  his  objection? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT '.  I  insist  on  the  ob- 
jection, Mr.  Speake  •. 

The  SPEAKER.  C  tbjection  is  heard. 


AMENDING  PEEJERAL  RAILROAD 
SAFETY  ACT  QF  1970  AND  THE 
HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  TRANS- 
PORTATION    CONTROL     ACT     OP 


1970 


Mr 


Mr.  MADDEN, 
tion  of  the  Committjee 
House  Resolution 
immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read 
lows: 

H.  Res 

Resolved,  That  upoi 
resolution  It  shall  be 
the  House  resolve  itsilf 
of   the   Whole   House 
Union  for  the  con.sici 
15223)  to  amend  the 
Act   of    1970   and    thn 
Transportation  Contrc  1 
Iz©  additional  appropr: 
purposes.  After  generil 
be  confined  to  the  hill 
not  to  exceed  one  ht)ur, 
vlded  and  controlled 
ranking  minority  meifcber 
on  Interstate  and  For(  Ign 
shall  be  read  for  amendment 
minute  rule.  At  the 
sideratlon  of  the  bil 
Committee  shall  rise 
the  House  with  such 
have  been  adopted, 
shall  be  considered  as 
amendments  thereto 
Intervening  motion 
recommit. 


,  anl 


Speaker,  by  direc- 
on  Rules,  I  call  up 

1187  and  ask  for  its 

•:  ition. 

t^ie  resolution,  as  fol- 

1187 

the  adoption  of  this 
in  order  to  move  that 
Into  the- Committee 
on   the  State  of   the 
[Ration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
:  ''ederal  Railroad  S.'ifety 
Hazardous  Materials 
Act  of  1970  to  author- 
iatious,  and  for  other 
debate,  which  shall 
and  shall  continue 
',  to  be  equally  dl- 
by  the  chairman  and 
of  the  Committee 
Commerce,  the  bill 
under  the  flve- 
(  onclusion  of  the  con- 
fer amendment,   the 
and  report  the  bill  to 
amendments  as  may 
the  previous  question 
ordered  on  the  bill  and 
final  passage  without 
ixcept   one   motion   to 


The  SPEAKER.  'The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognizee  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   (Mr.    Del 
which  I  yield  mysel 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  He 
provides  for  an  opeij 
general   debate   onj 
amending     the 
Transportation  Coi 


3LAWS0N) ,    pending 
such  time  as  I  may 

ise  Resolution  1187 

rule  with  1  hour  of 

H.R.    15223,    a   bill 

izardous     Materials 

;rol  Act  of  1970  and 


the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions in  the  amoimt  bf  $38  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

H.R.  15223  limitsjthe  authorization  to 
$18  million  for  the  Office  of  Safety  in  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.  This 
amount  is  intended  ko  include  the  hiring 
of  additional  inspecttors  to  bring  the  force 
up  to  a  minimum  of  350.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  up  to  $3.  >  million  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  tlie  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  and  up  to  $10  million  for 
conducting  researci  and  development 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  iews  media  give  spe- 
cial prominence  to  luto  and  truck  acci- 
dents on  our  highx'ays,  but  the  public 
overlooks  the  fact  t  [lat  in  1973  railroad 


accidents  reached  a 


16-year  high  and  In- 


creased by  24.7  perc  ent  over  the  number 
of  accidents  in  1972 
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statistics  reveal  that,  in  1973,  railway 
accidents  killed  1,913  and  injured  17,718. 
The  casualty  rate  increased  by  11.3  per- 
cent in  3  years.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,  1974,  the  accident  rate  is 
running  ahead  of  the  16-year  high  of 
1973. 

In  1973,  the  number  of  train  miles 
operated  was  542  million,  the  highest 
since  1968.  In  1974,  the  number  of  train 
miles  operated  promises  to  be  even 
higher.  The  energy  crisis  has  produced 
not  only  an  upsurge  in  rail  carrying  of 
freight,  but  also  an  increase  in  passenger 
traffic.  In  1973,  Amtrak  carried  16,848,000 
passengers,  a  6.6  percent  increase  over 
1972.  There  were  11  Amtrak  passenger 
train  accidents,  injuring  189  and  killmg 
3.  This  year  there  have  been  12  accidents 
during  the  first  4  months,  injuring  88  and 
killing  1.  Defective  equipment  and  bad 
track  conditions  account  for  most  of 
these  accidents. 

This  bill  makes  a  number  of  changes 
in  existing  railway  safety  statutes  and 
established  safety  enforcement  priori- 
ties on  an  equal  footing  with  safety  re- 
search programs,  and  more  effective  con- 
trol of  interstate  and  foreign  shipment 
of  hazardous  materials  by  rail,  and  other 
transportation  duties. 

Infiation  certainly  has  made  the  cost 
of  repairs  enormous  for  the  rail  industrj'. 
Five  years  ago,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  modem  signal  track  was  $12,000  per 
mile,  and  $5,000  per  mile  for  unsignaled 
track.  The  cost  today  has  soared  greatly 
on  accoimt  of  unbridled  infiation. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  held  extended  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  and  during  the  de- 
bate ample  information  will  be  recorded 
for  members  to  learn  the  necessity  for 
the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1187,  in  order  that  the 
House  may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  H.R. 
15223. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  explained. 
House  Resolution  1187  is  an  open  rule 
providing  for  1  hour  of  general  debate  on 
H.R.  15223,  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
and  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Amendments  of  1974. 

H.R.  15223  amends  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  and  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1975.  In  addition,  the  bill  mod- 
ernizes existing  railroad  safety  statutes 
to  keep  Congress  better  informed,  to  es- 
tablish safety  enforcement  priorities  on 
an  equal  footing  with  safety  research 
programs,  and  to  broaden  Federal  reg- 
ulatory control  over  interstate  and  for- 
eign shipments  of  hazardous  materials  by 
rail  and  other  modes  of  transportation. 

This  bill  authorizes  $35,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  to  carry  out  programs  under 
the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970. 
In  addition  $3,000,000  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  programs  under  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Control  Act  of 

1970. 

I  understand  the  administration  has  no 
objection  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15223)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Control  Act  of  1970,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMTTTEE  OF  THE  WBOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  Resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15223.  with  Mr. 
Annunzio  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  wiU  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Shoup)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  authorizes  $35 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975  appropria- 
tions for  programs  vmder  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970.  In  addition, 
it  authorizes  $3  milhon  for  fiscal  year 
1975  for  the  Harzardous  Materials  Trans- 
portation Control  Act  of  1970. 

We  have  found  a  lack  of  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  safety  laws  and  regula- 
tions by  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration The  committee  stipulated  how 
much  they  could  spend  on  various  pro- 
grams in  order  to  assure  that  more  In- 
spectors are  hired  to  enforce  the  laws. 
We  found  a  situation  where  the  tracks 
are  getting  worse — and  more  trains  and 
heavier  trains  are  moving  over  these 
tracks 

The  bill  provides  up  to  $18  million  for 
the  FRA  to  hire  350  inspectors  and  80 
clerical  employees.  It  provides  $35  million 
for  the  States  to  participate  in  the  Fed- 
eral safety  effort.  We  provide  $10  million 
for  research — but  we  stipulate  that  there 
can  be  no  more  spent  on  research  than 
there  is  on  enforcement  We  provide  $3.5 
million  for  salaries  of  FRA  personnel 
in  the  administrative  capacities. 

The  bill  also  requires  a  special  report 
on  State  participation  in  the  Federal 
program,  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress 
in  1976. 

We  provide  for  civil  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  safety  statutes  in  addition 
to  the  criminal  sanctions. 

We  provide  for  expanded  authority  by 
the  Secretary  of  DOT  to  issue  regula- 
tions for  hazardous  materisOs  transpor- 


tation for  both  manufacturing,  shipping , 
and  transportation  of  these  materials. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yiel< 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  o\ 
H.R.  15223. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  committe<! 
were  almost  unanimous  in  supportinj: 
this  bill.  The  need  for  improvement  ii, 
rail  safety  is  clear  because  of  the  risinj 
rate  of  rail  accidents  in  the  past  fev 
years   due   principally   to   deterioratinr 
track  conditions  and  the  Increase  in  car- 
riage of  hazardous  materials  by  all  mode! 
of  transportation. 

As  the  chairman  has  explained,  th<i 
first  part  of  the  bill,  sections  1  through  4 , 
focuses  on  railroad  safety.  Testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  indicated  that  ii 
1973  railroad  accidents  rapidly  increasec 
and  reached  a  16-year  high.  The  evidenc(  \ 
Indicates  that  the  real  problem  of  rsul- 
road  safety  is  the  deterioration  of  road 
bed  and   track;    of  the   almost   10,001  ^ 
railroad  accidents  last  year,  the  grea ; 
proportion  of  which  were  derailments, 
37  percent  were  due  to  roadbed  or  tracl 
deficiencies.  H.R.  15223  attempts  to  dea 
with  the  safety  problem  by  providing  f o 
increased  fvmds  for  research  and  for  in  ■ 
creasing  the  size  of  the  inspector  forci 
in  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration, 

We  should  not  fool  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  the  hiring  of  a  few  mors 
inspectors  is  going  to  help  the  serious 
deterioration  of  the  track.  An  inspecto" 
can  only  find  deficiencies,  he  cannot  fi;c 
them.  In  my  view,  the  real  problem  is 
the  financial  diflBculty  in  which  the  rail  • 
roads  find  themselves.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  Northeast  where  ths 
track  problem  is  the  greatest.  The  Pern  i 
Central,  for  example,  has  been  deferrini  c 
maintenance  in  the  last  few  years  to  th  ; 
pomt  where  almost  7,000  of  the  20,00  I 
miles  of  Penn  Central  track  cannot  mee  ; 
even  the  minimum  DOT  safety  standards , 
and  as  a  result  derailments  have  recentl  r 
reached  a  level  as  high  as  650  monthly. 

What  is  really  needed  to  solve  thes; 
problems  is  rapid  progress  toward  imple  • 
mentation  of  programs  with  similar  goal  5 
as  found  in  the  Regional  Rail  Reorgani  ■ 
zation  Act.  With  respect  to  this,  let  ms 
point  out  that  om*  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  recentl  r 
held  oversight  hearings  on  the  failurs 
of  the  Government  to  adequately  defeni 
the  constitutionality  of  that  act.  I  wan ; 
to  reiterate  our  subcommittee's  grea ; 
concern  that  the  intent  of  Congress  iii 
enactmg  this  legislation  be  accuratel;  ■ 
presented  to  the  courts  so  that  there  wl]  1 
be  no  delay  in  reorganizing  the  bankrup : 
railroads  in  the  Northeast. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  financia  i 
difficulties  of  the  railroads  and  the  prob 
lem  of  equipment  and  track  deteriora- 
tion is  limited  to  the  Northeast  part  of 
the  countrj'.  These  are  nationwide  prob  > 
lems;  for  this  reason  it  is  essential  tha ; 
we  move  expeditiously  to  adopt  th  > 
transportation  Improvement  leglslatioii 
currently  pending,  legislation  which  wli 
provide  much  needed  regi'iatory  refom 
and  make  available  flnanciiti  assistance 
to  all  our  Nation's  railroad?. 

The  second  part  of  this  bill  deals  wltl 
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the  regulation  of  hazardous  materials 
transportation.  There  are  three  basic 
purposes  of  section  5  of  HJl.  15223.  First, 
the  present  authority  to  regulate  the 
shippers  and  carriers  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials is  expanded  to  cover  manufac- 
turers of  the  containers  and  packages  m 
which  such  substances  are  transported; 
second,  civil  penalties  and  injunctive  re- 
lief are  added  to  the  criminal  penalties  to 
which  violators  of  hazardous  materials 
regulations  are  subject  under  present 
law;  and  third,  certain  specific  statutory 
delegations  of  authority  to  entities— the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration— 
within  DOT  are  eliminated  and  such  au- 
thority is  consolidated  in  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

The  basic  intent  of  the  committee 
was  to  retain  intact  the  authority  over 
hazardous  materials  transportation  that 
presently  exists  imder  statutes  such  as 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act,  and  the 
provltions  of  18  U.S.C.  831-835.  The 
committee  felt  that  the  authority  to 
promulgate  regulations  for  movement  of 
hazardous  materials  by  different  modes 
should  be  centralized  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportatic  n 
so  that  such  regulations  will  be  uni- 
form Enforcement  of  such  regulations 
should,  in  the  view  of  the  committee,  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  various  administra- 
tions under  DOT  having  authority  over 
the  different  modes. 

This  restructuring  of  regulatory  au- 
thorities and  the  addition  of  civil  penal- 
ties and  coverage  of  manufacturers  will 
greatly  improve  the  present  program 
for  dealing  with  hazardous  materials 
transportation. 

I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  15223. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  SHOUP.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  for  yield- 
ing. 

By  what  amount  is  this  figure  for 
railroad  safety  above  last  year's  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
particular  bill,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  the  appropriation  for  safety 
is  $35  million,  as  compared  to  slightly 
over  $20.4  million  last  year.  The  prob- 
lem that  was  found  by  the  subcommit- 
tee was  that  the  money  was  being  spent 
for  research  and  development,  but  noth- 
ing was  being  done  toward  actually  get- 
ting inspectors  out  on  the  ground  and 
finding  out  specifically  why  the  acci- 
dents were  happening,  and  nothing  was 
done  toward  recruiting  some  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  this  represents 
an  increase  of  $15  million? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  It  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  involves  that  much 
of  an  increase  over  the  amount  of  money 
that  was  allocated  last  year  toward 
safety? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  It  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  this 
amount  to  some  kind  of  a  panacea,  or 
are   these  safety  inspectors  given   au- 
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thority  to  issue  otders  in  cases  where 
they  find  trackag^  and  rails  that  have 
not  been  kept  utider  proper  mainte- 
nance? Do  they  recommend  slow  orders 
and  provide  enfortement.  for  instance? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Tiey  may  not  enforce 
them;  they  do  recjmmend  them.  When 
they  find  a  violatii  »n,  it  is  reported,  and 
at  that  time  the  sli  iw  order  or  the  cease- 
and-desist  order  is  put  out  and  promul- 
gated by  the  FRA. 

Mr.  GROSS.  W  lo  Issues  the  orders? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  The  Federal  Railway 
Administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  1  tie  safety  inspectors 
recommend,  and  si  meone  else  issues  the 
orders;  is  that  con  »ct? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Tlis  is  true.  In  certain 
cases  the  inspector  may  hang  a  tag  right 
on  the  piece  of  equipment  if  there  is 
found  to  be  dang^to  life  and  an  acci- 
dent is  imminent,  rhey  may  hang  a  tag 
right  on  it,  and  thit  piece  of  equipment 
will  not  move. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Nv.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yi  ild  further,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  sta  ed  the  main  cause  of 
accidents  nowaday  >  is  the  lack  of  main- 
tenance of  roadbecls  and  rails? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Th0  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Rather  than  equipment; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Tha  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  these  safety  inspec- 
tors inspect  rolling  stock  as  well  as 
trackage;  is  that  con-ect? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Thay  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ml.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  M'.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  I  y  eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Ml ,  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
follow  up  a  little  or  the  maintenance  end 
of  this  issue. 

Much  of  my  coi  tgresslonal  district  Is 
located  in  the  ter  Itory  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  line.  For  many,  many 
years  practically  no  money  has  been  re- 
turned for  maintenance,  and  the  situa- 
tion is  Impossible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman's 
committee  find  th|it  generally  the  rail- 
roads have  returned  what  they  could  of 
earnings  to  mainteiiance,  or  has  the  com- 
mittee found  a  lot  of  siphoning  off  of 
income  into  conglomerate  and  other 
sideline  areas?  Wljat  has  the  committee 
found  in  this  areaj? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  I  ^111  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  we  have  f oimd  that 
in  very  specific  iniances,  as  the  gentle- 
man described,  thefre  has  been  a  siphon- 
ing off  of  railroad  fimds  to  other  uses 
that  we  feel  is  rather  irresponsible.  Par- 
ticularly we  found  this  to  be  so  in  the 
Northeast  and  certainly  with  the  Penn 
Central  there  is  qftite  a  history  on  that. 
I  hesitate  to  say  all  railroads  are  guilty, 
but  it  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Wfflild  not  the  gentleman 
say  it  is  to  a  certali  i  extent  the  Congress' 
responsibility  to  s(e  to  it  that  the  rail- 
roads give  the  service  and  make  service 
their  first  priority  of  business  rather 
than  the  second  o '  third  or  fourth  in  a 
conglomerate  type  of  structure? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  I  wi  )uld  say  yes  most  defi- 
nitely to  the  gentleman.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  transportation  Industry 
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be  restricted  to  trafisportation  activities 
only. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  a^ee  with  the  gentle- 
man very  strongly. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  jWill  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  I  yi^ld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  happened  to  select  a  railroad 
which  could  hardly  be  guilty  of  disburs- 
ing its  funds  for  <?ther  operations,  be- 
cause the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
road, which  was  mentioned,  happens  to 
be  the  one  railroad  \n  the  country  which 
turned  over  its  operations  to  its  employ- 
ees on  a  stock  basis.  Today  it  is  being 
nm  by  the  employees  of  the  railroad.  I 
am  sure  this  is  a  wiique  situation,  but 
I  mention  it  only  b^use  the  gentleman 
ar  railroad  which  is 
osition. 


named  this  partic 
in  this  very  unique 
Mr.  ZWACH.  I  n: 
cause  for  at  least  2 
off  all  of  the  funds 
&  Associates  and 
Northwestern     Ind 


led  this  railroad  be- 

years  they  siphoned 

mder  Ben  Heineman 

•ansferred  it  to  the 

jtries    group.    Our 


whole  transportation  system  is  bankrupt 
out  in  that  great  grain-producing  area  of 
the  Midwest.  That  is  why  I  am  asking. 
I  think  the  Congress  has  been  very  der- 
elict and  the  Inters  ate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, too,  to  le'  this  type  of  thing 
occur  in  the  transportation  industry. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  not  questioning 
that  that  was  the  jcondition,  because  I 
am  not  familiar  with  it,  but  I  am  really 
pointing  out  in  this  instance  under  the 


present  structure  i\ 
impossible  for  any 
cago  &  Northwester 
to  be  disbursed  into 
of  operation.  That 
Mr.  GUDE.  Will 


would  be  virtually 

icome  from  the  Chl- 

Railroad  operation 

[  a  conglomerate  type 

aU. 
^he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHOUP.  I  apa  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman.       I 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  centalnly  want  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  bringing  out 
this  legislation.  It  Is  significant  at  this 
time  and  its  significance  is  hard  to  mini- 
mize because  of  the  increased  commuter 
rail  trsifflc  that  we  have  in  so  many 
metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  the  in- 
crease in  the  Amtrak  traffic.  We  sure 
aware  that  more  and  more  equipment 
which  is  rather  aged  is  being  brought 
into  service.  This  bill  is  most  timely.  I 
do  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
bringing  it  forth. 

The  committee's  report  on  this  legisla- 
tion has  very  clearly  spelled  out  the  great 
need  for  beefing  qp  rail  safety  opera- 
tions. The  fact  that  there  are  some  300,- 
000  miles  of  track,  but  only  12  track  in- 
spectors in  the  country  with  the  FRA  is 
alone  most  disturbing.  However, 
figures  clearly  show:  Americans  are  ti 
Ing  more  and  more  to  rail  travel,  bot 
intercity,  and  commuter  rail  travel 
our  urban  areas.  The  gross  figures  inc 
eating  the  overall  riumbers  of  accidei 
injuries,  and  deaths  due  to  rail  accidents 
are  up,  but  equally  disturbing  is  that  the 
accident  rate  per  passenger  mile,  is  also 
increasing,  according  to  the  federal 
Railroad  Administmtion. 

Another  deeply  troublesome  aspect  of 
the  rail  safety  question  is  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  rail  accidents  due  to  track 
failure  is  on  the  iificrease.  In  1972,  the 
number  of  accidents  caused  by  track  de- 
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fects  accounted  for  33  percent  of  all  rail 
accidents.  In  1973,  that  percentage  had 
Increased  to  some  37  percent,  and  indi- 
cations for  1974  are  that  track  defects 
will  continue  to  increase  as  a  prime  cause 
for  rail  accidents. 

In  light  of  the  Increased  ridership, 
which  in  our  urban  communities  is 
heavily  due  to  more  and  more  citizens 
turning  to  the  conveniences  of  commuter 
rail  services,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  take  steps  to  see  to  it  that 
increased  Federal  safety  efforts  are  im- 
mediately forthcoming.  This  legislation 
is  clearly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  will  not  solve  all  the  problems,  to  be 
sure.  But  it  is  a  necessary  flj-st  step  for 
us  to  take,  and  I  urge  the  full  support  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jarman),  who  re- 
ported out  the  bill. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  reported 
this  bill  to  the  full  committee,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  its  passage. 

Congress  passed  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  amid  a  period  when 
rail  accidents  were  sharply  increasing. 
Today,  rail  accidents  are  at  a  16-year 
high. 

What  alarmed  our  committee  is  that 
with  the  advent  of  the  energy  crisis,  we 
have  more  freight  and  passenger  trains 
operating,  carrying  the  highest  tonnage 
in  years — over  tracfe  which  have  suf- 
fered more  than  a  decade  of  neglect. 

We  found  a  general  lack  of  commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration to  emphasize  enforcement  of 
safety  rules  and  laws — and  a  deemphasis 
of  inspection  of  rail  property. 

In  this  legislation  we  double  the  au- 
thorization for  safety  and  hazardous 
materials  control  over  the  last  year  fig- 
ure. But  we  go  further  by  stipulating  that 
the  FRA  cannot  spend  more  for  research 
than  they  do  for  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment. We  have  found  that  the  FRA  is 
studying  problems  at  the  expense  of 
correcting  known  situations  which  en- 
danger the  public  safety. 

Furthermore,  we  provide  an  author- 
ization for  up  to  350  inspectors.  We  found 
that  by  mid- April,  the  FRA  had  only  18 
inspectors  for  more  than  300,000  miles 
of  track  and  50  inspectors  for  over  1.3 
million  freight  cars  and  locomotives.  In 
1973,  equipment  inspections  were  half 
^of  what  they  were  in  1972. 

We  found  a  general  increase  in  inci- 

fdents   Involving   the   transportation   of 

jiazardous  materials,  and  we  have  put 

some  teeth  in  the  laws  to  regulate  the 

carriage  of  such  goods. 

Our  committee  has  decided  to  moni- 
tor the  safety  programs  on  an  annual 
basis  rather  than  our  usual  3-year 
authorization — imtil  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
complies  with  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
vigorously  enforcing  safety  regulations, 
and  rearranging  their  priorities  in  re- 
gard to  inspectors  and  research  efforts. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
for  the  purpose  of  yielding  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  so  that  he  may  ask  some 
questions. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
stated  a  while  ago,  I  wanted  to  raise 
a  couple  of  questions. 

First,  In  and  around  my  district  for  a 
period  of  about  2  years  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving letters  from  railroad  workers — 
some  residing  within  my  district  and 
some  residing  outside  of  my  district,  all 
saying  essentially  the  same  thing,  that 
they  were  getting  overloaded  in  their 
work  assignments,  working  beyond  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  to  the  point 
of  fatigue  and  danger,  and  that  they 
were  being  compelled  to  use  questionable 
and  sometimes  somewhat  dangerous 
equipment.  Also  they  report  that  the  re- 
duction by  the  railroad  companies  in 
the  number  of  their  employees  has  re- 
duced the  operating  level  of  these  com- 
panies to  a  point  of  danger  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety. 

Some  of  these  letters,  particularly 
those  from  my  constituents,  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  administration  of  these 
companies,  and  one  or  two  others  to 
colleagues  who  are  on  this  committee. 

But  subsequent  to  the  reception  of 
these  letters  the  whole  thing  was  drama- 
tized by  three  very  serious  accidents  in 
and  around  my  area.  One  was  in  the  in- 
ner city  of  San  Antonio,  where  a  loco- 
motive ran  off  the  tracks  and  went  into 
the  street.  Fortunately,  nobody  was  hurt 
because  it  occurred  at  a  time  when 
there  were  no  people  on  that  particular 
street. 

One,  a  more  serious  accident  than  that, 
occurred  outside  of  my  district,  a  few 
miles  outside  of  San  Antonio.  And  this 
did  result  in  a  loss  of  life.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  if  it  was  one  or  two  employees 
who  lost  their  lives. 

And  then  the  third  one.  more  recently, 
was  a  headon  collision  north  and  east  of 
our  area  in  the  fringes  of  east  Texas. 

So  I  would  ask  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers) Bs  to  what  this  bill  will  do,  if  any- 
thing, to  bring  about  some  kind  of  an 
adequate  supervision  and  some  kind  of 
action  with  respect  to  the  complaints 
that  these  railrotui  workers  have  regis- 
tered with  me. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
we  have  changed  this  bill  from  a  3-year 
authorization  to  a  1-year  authorization, 
so  that  we  can  look  at  this  problem  each 
year.  We  think  it  Is  serious  enough  that 
the  Congress  ought  to  take  a  look  at  it 
on  a  regular  basis  insofar  as  the  in- 
creased amounts  of  money  for  inspectors 
are  concerned.  We  want  these  inspectors 
to  get  out  in  the  field  to  find  out  what 
is  needed  in  the  way  of  repairs  instead 
of  the  F.R.A.  emphasizing  research  and 
development,  which  they  have  been  doing 
in  the  past.  We  also  insist  upon  the  De- 
partment submitting  to  the  Congress  a 
special  report,  showing  what  they  have 
done,  and  what  has  occurred. 

We  think  by  doing  this  on  a  1-year 
basis  we  will  have  much  firmer  control 


over  this  problem.  We  especially  make  ilt 
very  strong  to  the  Department  of  Trans^ 
portation  that  we  expect  them  to  put  thfe 
inspectors  in  the  field,  and  watch  over 
the  railroads  and  penalize  them  when 
necessary. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman  : 
would  further  ask  the  gentleman  froc  i 
West  Virginia  whether  such  letters  hav  s 
been  received  from  his  constituents  an(  I 
constituents  of  other  Members  in  other 
portions  of  the  country  in  reference  ti 
the  conditions  that  are  existing  on  th' 
railroads,  and  the  conditions  and  situa  ■ 
tions  that  these  constituents  are  tryini ' 
to  bring  to  our  attention' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  occasionally  ge ; 
them  in  the  committee,  and  we  kno^^ 
that  the  deferred  maintenance  situation 
has  been  getting  worse. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  would  then  say  that  these 
complaints  that  I  have  been  receivinr 
are  not  isolated  examples? 
.  Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  answer  Is  no; 
further,  they  are  from  people  who  knov 
about  what  they  are  complaining 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen . 
tleman  will  yield,  I  notice  on  page  12  o ' 
the  report,  in  citing  from  the  report  o ' 
the  National  Transportation  '  Saf  et;  ■ 
Board,  they  say  that  raU  failure  is  th'  ( 
No.  1  cause  of  accidents. 
Mr.  STA(3GERS.  That  is  right 
Mr.  KAZEN.  And  that  raU  faUurei 
could  be  reduced  by  better  maintenance 
of  the  entire  track  structure. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  Is.  Wha  . 
are  we  doing  about  that  situation  In  thl 
bUl,  if  anything? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  are  putting  on  u 
lot  more  inspectors  and  saying.  We  wan  ; 
you  to  report  to  the  DOT.  And  the  DOI ' 
has  the  power  right  then  to  make  tha ; 
railroad  maintain  Its  tracks  as  they 
^uld  to  come  up  to  a  certain  standard 
They  set  the  standards,  and  we  are  say 
ing  that  they  shall  be  rigid  on  these. 

As  I  said  before,  we  are  only  giving 
them  a  1-year  authorization  now  insteac 
of  a  3-year  authorization,  so  that  we  car 
watch  over  them  each  year  to  see  thai 
they  are  doing  that  job  that  we  are  teU 
ing  them  to  do  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  11 
Is  already  known  that  certain  tracks  and 
beds  are  unsafe,  what  do  we  need  more 
inspectors  to  tell  us  the  same  thing  for' 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.    STA(3GERS.    Mr.    Chairman, 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  will  say  this:  We  need  men  who  can 
go  over  the  tracks.  We  want  them  to  be 
on  the  job  all  over  this  land,  and  to  re- 
port back  and  say  to  the  DOT — this 
Should  be,  as  our  colleague  on  the  other 
side  said— there  are  certain  conditions, 
and  put  a  tag  on  them  saying  they  shall 
not  run  if  they  are  that  bad. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  C^iairman,  I  think 
Amtrak  is  the  thing  of  the  future. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  More  and  more  people 
want  to  ride  It. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  But  until  we  can  insure 
a  good  safety  record,  ontlme  schedules, 
and  better  equipment,  we  are  not  going 
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to  encourage  the  people  to  use  it  as  much 
as  they  want  to  use  it. 

There  is  one  instance  that  I  can  tell 
the  chairman  about  in  my  district.  The 
roadbeds  are  so  bad  that  the  train  can- 
not pick  up  enough  speed  to  charge  their 
batteries  in  order  for  the  air-condition- 
ing to  work  In  105°  and  110'  weather. 
People  are  not  going  to  ride  those  trains 
under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  understand  that, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say  we  are 
making  this  a  stronger  bill  and  putting 
more  inspectors  on  and  telling  the  Fed- 
eral revenue  inspector  to  do  his  job. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  'this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Railroad 
Safety  and  Hazardous  Materials  Transpor- 
tation Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  212  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970    (45  U.S.C.  441)    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec.  212.  Authorization  for  Appbopbiations. 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  amounts  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  avail- 
able lor  expenditure  as  follows: 

"(1)  Not  to  exceed  $18,000,000  shaU  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  the  OfiBce  of 
Safety,  including  salaries  and  expenses  for 
up  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  safety  in- 
spectors and  up  to  eighty  clerical  personnel. 

"(2)  Not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  section  206(d)  of  this  title, 

relating  to  Federal  grants  to  carry  out  State 
safety  programs. 

"(3)  Not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  shaJl  be  avail- 
able for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  In  this  title. 

"(4)  Not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  conducting  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  under  this  title. 

"(c)  The  aggregate  of  amounts  obligated 
and  expended  In  fiscal  year  1975  for  conduct- 
ing research  and  development  activities  un- 
der this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of 
amounts  expended  in  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
investigation  and  enforcement  or  railroad 
safety  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  stand- 
ards prescribed  or  In  effect  under  this  title.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  by  March  17, 
1976,  a  report  which  shall  contain — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  areas  of  railroad 
safety  for  which  Federal  safety  standards 
have  been  Issued  imder  authority  of  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and 
which  are  In  force  as  of  June  30,  1975; 

(2)  Identification  of  any  area  of  railroad 
safety  for  which  Federal  railroad  safety 
standards  have  not  been  issued  under  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  RaUroad  Safety  Act 
of  1970  as  of  June  30.  1975; 

(3)  identification  of  the  areas  of  railroad 
safety,  listed  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  which  Involve,  or  may  in- 
volve. State  participation  under  section  206 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  railroad  safety 
program  underway  or  planned  In  each  State 
as  of  Jtme  30,  1975,  Including  the  foUowlng: 

(A)  State  program  development; 

(B)  State  plans  to  participate  in  program 
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areas  listed  in  parag  aph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, not  covered  b^  State  certification  or 
agreement; 

(C)  State  Interest 
program  area  listed 
subsection,  following 


in  participating  in  each 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 

issuance  of  the  appli- 
cable safety  standarc^; 

(D)  annual  projections  of  each  State 
agency's  needs  for  peponnel,  equipment,  and 

required  to  carry  out 
such  State's  prograna  during  each  fiscal  year 
from  1976  through  l{  80  and  estimates  of  the 
annual  costs  thereof,  with  projections  under 
subparagraph  (B)  ot  this  paragraph  listed 
separately  from  proji  tctlons  of  each  program 
area  under  subparaj  raph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph; 

(E)  the  source  or  a  surces  of  State  funds  to 
finance  such  prograitis;  and 

(F)  the  amount  or  State  funds  and  Fed- 
eral assistance  n«  eded  annually,  with 
amounts  needed  undBr  subparagraph  (B)  of 

this  paragraph  li  ited  separately  from 
amounts  needed  untJ  er  subparagraph  (C)  of 
this  paragraph. 

(5)  a  discussion  o)  the  number  and  quali- 
fication of  personnel  for  service  as  safety  in- 
spectors by  the  industry,  and  by  the  Federal 
and  State  governme  its,  needed  for  reason- 
able safety  program  performance,  including 
Information  on  the  i  vallabUlty  of  sruch  per- 
sonnel in  relation  t )  their  needs,  and  the 
salary  levels  of  sue!  personnel  in  relation 
to  applicable  pay  scs  les  of  the  Industry  and 
of  the  Federal  and    State  governments; 

(6)  an  evaluation  of  alternative  methods 
of  allotting  Federal  )  unds  among  the  States 

that  desire  Federal  a  sistance,  including  rec- 
ommendations, if  n  !eded,  for  a  statutory 
formula  for  apportlo  ilng  Federal  funds; 

(7)  a  discussion  o:  other  problems  affect- 
ing cooperation  amo  ag  the  States  that  re- 
late to  effective  part!  cipatlon  of  State  agen- 
cies m  the  natlonwl  le  railroad  safety  pro- 
gram; and 

(8)  recoimnendatl(  ns  for  additional  Fed- 
eral and  State  legisli  tlon  needed  to  further 
the  objectives  of  the  Federal  RaUroad  Safety 
Act  of  1970. 

The  report  shall  be  pi  epared  by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  wl  ;h  the  national  associa- 
tions representing  ra  Iroad  employee  unions, 
the  carriers,  the  coo|  eratlng  State  agencies, 
and  the  national  org  nization  of  State  com- 
missions, and  shall  nclude  a  statement  of 
the  views  of  tbe  nat  onal  association  repre- 
senting raUroad  empl  jyee  unions,  of  the  car- 
riers, and  of  the  ni  tional  organization  of 
State  commissions  oi  the  content  of  the  re- 
port as  prepared  In  a  lal  form. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  ol  the  Act  of  May  6.  1910 
(45  U.S.C.  39),  relat  ng  to  the  penalty  for 
failure  to  make  tin  ely  reports  under  the 
Act  commonly  refen  ed  to  as  the  Accident 
Reports  Act,  is  ame;  ided  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "In  Ueu  of  the 
penalty  provided  for  Dy  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection,  the  secretary  may  assess  a 
civil  penalty  in  an  an  ount  not  less  than  $250 
nor  more  than  $2,50  I  for  each  violation,  as 
the  Secretary  deems  easonable.  Each  day  of 
violation  shall  consti  tute  a  separate  offense. 
The  civil  penalty  Is  t )  be  recovered  in  a  sviit 
or  suits  to  be  brougt  t  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  behalf  of  th;  United  States  in  the 
district  court  of  th(  United  States  having 
jurisdiction  In  the  1<  callty  where  the  viola- 
tion occurred.  The  <  IvU  penalty  may,  prior 
to  referral  to  the  Atl  orney  General,  be  com- 
promised by  the  Sec  -etary  for  any  amount, 
but  not  for  an  amoi  int  less  that  the  mini- 
mum provided  in  th  Is  section.  The  (unount 
of  a  civil  penalty,  wh  sn  finally  determined  or 
the  amount  agreed  u;  »on  In  compromise,  may 
be  deducted  from  a  ly  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  tl  ,e  person  charged.  All 
pejialtles  collected  un  aer  this  subsection  shall 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  mlsceUa- 
neous  receipts.". 

Sec  4.  Section  30J   of  the  Hazardous  Ma- 


Control  Act  of  1970 
to  read  as  fol- 


ai  lended 


terlals  Transportation 

(49  U.S.C.   1762)    is 
lows: 

"Sec.    303.    Authorization    for    Appropria 

TIONS 


"There  are  authoriied 
to  carry  out  the  provisions 
to  exceed  $3,000,000  fpr 
ing  June  30,  1975. 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Hazardous 
portation  Control  Act 
adding  at  the  end  thereof 
section: 


"Sec.  304.  Recttlatioi 
RIALS 


OF    HAZAEOOX7S    MATE- 
TrInSPORT  ATION . 


'can  ler 


or 

;nded 


ha  sardous 
and 


ha:  ;ardous 


"(a)  As  used  in  this 

"(1)   The  term 
engaged  In  the 
or  property  by  land,  as 
private  carrier,  or  frei  ;ht 
terms  are  defined  in 
17),  and  402(a)  (5) 
merce  Act,  as  ame 
(14-17),  and  1002(a) 
agents,  and  employees 

"(2)  The  term  'shipper 
who  ships,  offers  for 
for  shipment  any 
the  officers,  agents, 
person. 

"(3)     The    term 
commerce"  means 
in  one  State  and  a  p^lnt 
between  points  In 
another  State  or  thro^igh 
between  points  In  a 
tries  through  the  United 
merce  between  a  poin:; 
and   a   point   in   a   f oi  eign 

territory  or  possession 

but    only    insofar    as 
place  in  the  United 

"(4)  The  term  'United 
States  and  the  Dlstri  ;t 

"(5)  The  term  'Stat^' 
of  Columbia. 

"(b)  Whenever  the 
transportation  of  a 
foreign  commerce  may 
lie  health  and  safety, 
material  to   be   a 
materials   so   desii 
shall  not  be  limited  to 
tive    material, 
liquid  or  solid, 
poison,   oxidizing  or 
compressed  gas. 

"(c)  In  order  to 
of  hazardous  material! 
elgn  commerce  the 
regulations  applicable 

"(1)  the  manufacti^re 
Ing,     maintenance, 
testing,  and  distributlfcn 
talners  which  may  be 
portation  of  hazardous 

"(2)  any  carrier 
or  foreign  transportation 
hazardous  materials 
transports   hazardous 
The  regulations  may 
transportation  of 
the  Secretary  deems 
and  shall  include, 
regulations  covering 
labeling,   marking 
of  hazardous  material^ 

"(d)  In  carrying 
Secretary  may  issue 
gations,  make  report^, 
quire  production  of 
properties,   take   depojslti 
ordkeeplng  and  reporting 
conduct  or  contract 
and   development 
thorize  any  officer, 
enter  upon,  inspect, 
sonable  times  and  in 
the  records  and  properties 


section — 

means  any  person 

transportation  of  passengers 

a  common,  contract,  or 

forwarder  as  those 

sections  1(3),  203(14- 

the  Interstate  Com- 

(49  U.S.C.   1(3).  303 

[5)),  and  the  officers, 

of  that  person. 

means  any  person 

Shipment,  or  packages 

material,   and 

employees  of  that 


etiolo  ;lc 


biit 


out 


Tlie 


June  24,  1974 


to  be  appropriated 
of  this  title  not 
the  fiscal  year  end- 
Materials  Trans- 
of  1970  Is  amended  by 
the  following  new 


I  iterstate    and    foreign 

cortjmerce  between  a  point 

In  another  State, 

same  St?.te   through 

a  foreign  country, 

1  country  or  coun- 

States,  and  com- 

In  the  United  States 

country   or   in   a 

of  the  United  States, 
such    commerce    takes 
Stsftes. 

States'  means  all  the 
of  Columbia. 
'  includes  the  District 

Secretary  finds  that  the 
majterial  in  Interstate  and 
pose  a  hazard  to  pub- 
he  may  des'gnate  the 
material.  The 
shall    include,   but 
any  explosive,  radioac- 
agent,    fiammable 
combustible  liquid  or  soUd, 
corrosive  material,  or 


ass|ire  safe  transportation 

In  interstate  and  for- 

S^cretary  may  prescribe 


fabrication,  mark- 
i^condltioning,     repair, 
of  packages  or  con- 
used  for  such  trans- 
materials;  and 
engages  in  interstate 
and  who  transports 
md  any  shipper  who 
materials  by   carrier, 
dover  any  aspect  of  the 
hazirdous  materials  which 
n  scessary  or  appropriate 
are  not  limited  to, 
'he  packing,  handling, 
placarding,   and   routing 


o  rders. 


this  subsection,  the 

conduct  investl- 

issue  subpenas,   re- 

d^cuments,  records,  and 

ons,   prescribe  rec- 

requlrements.  and 

for  research,   traimng. 

Secretary  may   au- 

^ployee,  or  agent  to 

and  examine,   at  rea- 

a  reasonable  manner, 

of  persons  to  the 
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extent  such  records  and  properties  relate 


"(1)  the  manufacture,  fabrication,  mark- 
ing, maintenance,  -  reconditioning,  repair, 
testing,  or  distribution  of  packages  or  con- 
tainers for  use  in  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  or 

"(2)  the  transportation  or  shipment  of 
hazardous  materials  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce. 

Any  such  officer,  employee,  or  agent  shall,  up- 
on request,  display  proper  credentials. 

"(e)(1)  Whoever  violates  any  regulation 
issued  under  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation. 

"(2)  Whoever  violates  any  regulation  is- 
sued under  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this  section 
shaU  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $2,000  for  each  violation.  If  the 
violation  is  a  continuing  one,  each  day  of 
violation  constitutes  a  separate  offense. 

"(3)  Such  civil  penalty  may  be  recovered 
in  an  action  brought  by  tbe  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  behalf  of  tbe  United  States  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  locality  where  the  viola- 
tion occurred  or,  prior  to  referral  to  the  At- 
torney General,  such  clvU  penalty  may  be 
compromised  by  the  Secretary.  The  amount 
of  penalty,  when  flnaUy  determined  (or 
agreed  upon  in  compromise),  may  be  de- 
ducted from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United 
States  to  the  person  charged.  All  penalties 
collected  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
covered  into   the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 

receipts. 

"  (f )  The  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  subject  to  rules  65  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
to  restrain  violations  of  regulations  Issued 
under  this  subsection,  upon  petition  by  the 
appropriate  United  States  attorney  or  the 
Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  901 
(a)(1)  Of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  U.S.C.  1471(a)(1)),  relating  to  civU 
penalties,  is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that,  if  the 
violation  Is  of  a  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
relating  to  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials,  the  penalty  may  not  exceed  $2,000 
for  each  violation.". 

(2)  Section  902(h)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1472(h)),  relating  to  criminal  penalties  In 
connection  with  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000 
end  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,000". 

(c)  Section  6(c)  (1)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1655(c)(1)) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than  those 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  issue  regulations 
relating  to  the  transportation,  packaging, 
marking,  or  description  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials) "  immediately  after  "aviation  safety". 

(d)(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6(f) 
(3)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  1655(f)(3))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
paragraph and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(other  than  subsection  (e)(4)). 
The  Secretary  shall  delegate  to  the  Federal 
RaUroad  Administrator  aU  functions,  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  enforcement  of  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  transportation  of  explosives  and  other 
dangerous  articles;  and  may  delegate  to  such 
Administrator  such  other  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  explosives  and  other  dan- 
gerous articles  as  the  Secretary  nicy  deem 
appropriate.". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  6(f)(3) 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1655(f)(3))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  subpara- 
graph and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: " (other  than  subsection  (e)(4)). The 


Secretary  shall  delegate  to  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  all  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
enforcement  of  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  explosives  and  other  dan- 
gerous articles;  and  may  delegate  to  such 
Administrator  such  other  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretao-y  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  explosives  and  other  dan- 
gerous articles  as  tbe  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate.", 
(c)  (1)   AU  orders,  determinations,  rules, 

regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
licenses,  and  privileges  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  aUowed  to  become  effective  under  any  pro- 
vision of  law  amended  by  this  section  which 
are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  section  takes 
effect,  shall  continue  In  effect  according  to 
their  terms  untu  modified,  terminated,  su- 
perseded, set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, by  any  coxirt  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
or  by  operation  of  law. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  (includ- 
ing any  amendment  made  by  this  section) 
shall  not  affect  any  proceedings  relating  to 
functions  vested  in  the  Secretary  by  this 
section  (Including  any  amendment  made  by 
this  section)  pending  at  the  time  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect.  Orders  sheUl  be  Issued  in 
those  proceedings,  appeals  taken  therefrom, 
and  payments  made  pursuant  to  those 
orders,  as  If  this  section  (including  any 
amendment  made  by  this  section)  had  not 
been  enacted.  Orders  Issued  in  those  proceed- 
ings shall  continue  In  effect  until  modified, 
terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed  by  the 

Secretary,  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
or  by  operation  of  law. 

(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
paragraph — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  section  (includ- 
ing any  amendment  made  by  this  section) 
shall  not  affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the 
date  this  section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shaU  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered. 
In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  sec- 
tion (Including  any  amendment  made  by  this 

section)  had  not  been  enacted. 
No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  oflScer  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section  (including  any  amendment  made  by 
this  section).  No  cause  of  action  by  or 
against  any  agency,  or  by  or  against  any  of- 
ficer thereof  in  his  official  capacity  shaU 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion (including  any  amendment  made  by 
this  section).  Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or 
other  proceedings  may  be  asserted  by  or 
against  the  United  States  or  such  official  or 
agency  as  may  be  appropriate  and,  in  any 
Utlgatlon  pending  when  this  section  takes 
effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time  on  Its  own 
motion  or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order 
which  wiU  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph.  If  before  the  date  on  which 
this  section  takes  effect,  any  agency  or  officer 
thereof  in  his  official  capacity  is  a  party  to  a 
suit,  the  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the  Sec- 
retery. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  Issue  regulations  gov- 
erning the  rail  transportation  of  explosives 
(classified  as  Explosives  A)  requiring — 

(1)  the  use  of  railroad  cars  with  roller 
bearing  and  with  either  composition  brake- 
shoes  or  spark  shields; 

(2)  the  placement  of  such  spacer  cars  not 
containing  hazardous  materials  (as  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary)  between  cars  con- 
taining such  explosives  en  route  between  ori- 
gin and  destination  in  raU  transportation 
service,  or  the  establishment  of  reasonable 
linear  distance  between  locations  of  such  ex- 
plosives in  other  reasonable  ways,  the  Sec- 
retary finds  to  be  necessary  or  prudent;  and 

(3)  inspection  of  raUroad  car  selection,  and 
of  the  loading  of  each  such  car,  to  be  used  in 


the  rail  transportation  of  explosives  and  th  e 
periodic  inspection  of  each  such  car  en  roui  e 
between  origin  and  destination  in  raU  trans- 
portation service. 
The  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  suspend, 
In  whole  or  in  part,  the  application  of  ar  y 
regulation  issued  imder  this  section  whei 
ever  he  finds  that  conditions  of  national 
necessity  so  warrant. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading  . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consei  t 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  rea^  I, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  ijo 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectioa 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  H  there  are  Tki 
amendments,  under  the  rule,  the  Con- 
mittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  an! 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Annxjnzio.  Chairman  of  the  Con - 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Sta:  e 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Con  - 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  15223)  to  amend  the  Fee  - 
eral  RaUroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  tt  e 
Hazardous      Materials      Transportatio  a 
Control  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  add 
tional  appropriations,  and  for  other  pui 
poses,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  118  " 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  tqe 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossme4t 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosscl 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thir  1 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recor  - 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membei  B 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  tqe 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  4> 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  We^t 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TIGHT  MONEY  POLICY  OF  NIXOP 
ADMINISTRATION   CRITICIZED 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  give^ 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarl^s 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ye^ 
terday's  issue  of  tlie  New  York  Timet. 
John  R.  Bunting,  the  chairman  of  tte 
board  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank  c  f 
Philadelphia,  presented  a  very  thought- 
ful article  suggesting  alternatives  to  tb  e 
tight  money,  high  interest  rate  policy  ( f 
the  Nixon  administration.  Mr.  Bunting 
rightfully  disposes  of  the  oldtime  Repul  - 
Ucan  monetary  policy  of  tight  money, 
high  interest  rates,  and  balanced  budgei  s 
as,  "that  oldtime  reUgion."  He  poin  s 
out  that  this  easy  answer  to  our  currei  t 
inflation  is  attractive  and  perhaps  easF 
to  administer  and  more  important  xiq- 
derstandable  by  many  of  the  public. 

This  oldtime  Republican  policy.  Mt, 
Bunting  charges,  ignores  our  change  1 
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structure  of  the  economic  system.  What 
must  be  done,  it  is  suggested,  is  to  trans- 
fer resoiirces  from  the  consumer  sector 
to  the  producer  sector  of  our  economy 
over  the  next  2\^  years.  Mr.  Bunting 
states: 

Energy  limitations  and  other  constraints  on 
growtb  make  it  eesentlal  that  the  means  of 
production  go  where  they  are  most  needed. 

What  is  most  needed  now  is  more  sav- 
ings by  the  consumers  and  more  spend- 
ing in  the  right  places  by  producers. 

The  major  source  of  savings  in  this 
country  today  is  the  average  income 
wage  earner.  Mr.  Bunting  suggests  that 
this  person  be  encouraged  to  save  by 
making  his  interest  tax  exempt  on  the 
regular  savings  accounts  and  on  certlfl- 
cates  of  depits  of  up  to  $20,000  at  the 
com...ercial  banks.  Higher  income  tax- 
payers, those  earning  over  $40,000,  could 
be  encouraged  to  save  10  percent  of 
their  income  a  year  for  the  next  3 
years. 

Finally.  Mr.  Bunting  forcefully  argues 
for  the  need  to  channel  credit  into  our 
paraljrzed  housing  industry.  This  could 
be  done  by  permitting  banks  to  receive 
reserve  credit  for  certain  types  of  lend- 
ing to  certain  types  of  builders,  and  cer- 
tain other  needs,  such  as  financing  new 
energy  sources  or  mass  transit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Bunt- 
ing's analysis  to  the  Members  for  their 
consideration : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jime  23,  1974] 
Tight   Money   Is   Not   Enough:    New    Ap- 
proaches Urged  por  a  Slow-Growth  Era 

(By  John  R.  Bunting) 
There  Is  a  growing  realization  that  the  4 
per  cent  growth  rate  to  which  the  United 
States  has  become  accustomed  Is  going  to 
have  to  be  slashed  to  an  average  2  or  2.5 
per  cent  for  this  year  and  the  two  following 
years. 

Such  a  low  level  of  real  economic  growth  is 
necessary  because  we  have  moved  from  an 
economy  propeUed  by  abundant  and  cheap 
energy  to  one  constrained  by  scarce  and 
expensive  fuel  supplies. 

Also,  faster  growth — at  the  4  per  cent 
rate — would  probably  Involve  a  continuation 
of  the  present  double -digit  inflation  rates 
Only  slowed  consumer  demand  can  relieve 
the  pressure  of  strained  capacity  in  many 
of  the  nation's  big  basic  industries. 

The  question  then  comes  to  be  how  to 
slow  economic  increases  in  the  most  equi- 
table way  possible  and  In  concert  with  tEe 
emerging   energy    realities. 

At  present,  there  seems  to  be  Just  one  an- 
swer on  the  table.  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  with  some  help 
from  WUllam  E.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  going  to  lead  us  back  to  the 
practice  of  "that  old  time  religion" — tight 
money,  high  interest  rates  and  perhaps  even 
a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

The  attractiveness  of  such  a  policy  is 
enormous.  It  Is  simple.  Impersonal,  easy  to 
administer  and  understandable. 

I  envy  those  who  sincerely  believe  it  can 
work. 

The  plan  ignores  the  changed  structure  of 
our  economic  system;  is  oblivious  to  the  so- 
cial consequences  of  its  adoption,  and  does 
not  bring  about  a  solution  to  the  real  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us. 

Whet  we  have  to  do  while  slowing  growth 
is  to  continue  to  transfer  resources,  on  a 
relative  basis  at  least,  from  the  consumer 
sector  to  the  producer  sector  of  our  economy 
over  the  next  two  and  a  half  years. 

Energy  limitations  and  other  constrainte 
on  growth  make  it  essential  that  the  means 
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of  production  go  whe  -e  they  are  most  needed. 
We  have  to  Invest  li  new  equipment  that 
utilizes  energy  morel  efficiently  (new  small 
cars,  energy-efflclenti  machinery),  and  we 
should  shift  to  new  energy  sources  or  more 
development  of  existing  sources  (conversion 
to  coal,  new  mines,  gbslflcatlon  plants,  drlU- 
Ing  rigs  and  pipes) .  Financing,  therefore,  has 
to  be  channeled  to  tlje  most  productive  uses. 
Such  a  situation  begs  for  a  more  selective 
approach.  Policies  iave  to  be  developed 
which  cope  with  in^tion  by  insiiring  that 
there  Is  a  sufficient  «upply  of  the  materials 
that  feed  the  indiistHal  machine.  This  will 
occur  only  if  growti  Is  provided  to  those 
uses  which  give  usjthe  mttTimiiTn  benefit 
from  our  limited  re^urces,  at  the  expense 
of  other  users  of  credit  whose  activities  can 
be  delayed.  I 

Although  this  requires  that  pnalicy  makers 
have  to  start  maklni  hard  decisions  about 
resource  aUocatlon,  sprely  that  is  preferable 
to  slowing  everything  indiscriminately  and 
thereby  postponing  needed  adjustments  to 
the  new  energy  realities. 

Specifically,  we  need  more  savings  by  con- 
sumers and  more  speodlng  in  the  right  places 
by  producers.  Saving  is  prerequisite  to  in- 
vestment. 

The  major  source 
the  average-income 
couraged  by  making 


payments  and  extended  terms  for  energy 
efficient  cars,  the  reverse  for  gas-guzzlers. 


savings  In  America  is 

rner.  He  could  be  en- 

terest  tax  exempt  on 


regular  savings  accoufcts  and  on  retail  certi- 
ficates of  deposit  up  t^  $20,000  at  commercial 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

Higher-Income  ta^ayers — perhaps  with 
annual  earnings  of  $40,000  and  over^oiUd 
be  encouraged  to  sav«  10  per  cent  a  year  for 
the  next  three  years,  If  this  were  retiumed 
with  its  original  purchasing  power  intact  at 
the  end  of  that  period.  The  dollar  Increment 
required  to  restore  purchasing  power  would 
be  measured  againsa  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  1 

We  need  to  chanijel  credit  to  areas  of 
greatest  need.  I  am  ndt  suggesting  some  sort 
of  national  credit  Allocation  committee. 
Rather,  we  should  gd  the  route  of  putting 
incentives  to  work.  Having  increased  sav- 
ings Incentives  along  the  lines  suggested,  we 
should  use  the  existing  system  for  allocating 
investment  resources  t)o  provide  incentives  to 
move  money  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Just  last  week  some  thinking  along  these 
lines  by  the  Treasury  Department  was  re- 
vealed, although  it  Is  anybody's  guess  how 
Mr.  Simon's  Ideas  for  Stimulating  investment 
wlU  fare  In  Congress. 

Why  not  go  a  step  fi*ther?  Monetary  policy 
should  be  able  to  hel  >  channel  ir  vestment, 
too.  Housing  is  one  polsUbllity. 

It  used  to  be,  only  a  few  years  ago,  that 
the  problem  was  low-l  icome  housing.  Now  it 
is  how  to  Induce  build  ers  to  make  homes  for 
middle-  to  upper-mid  lie-Income  families  as 
weU.  Is  it  too  much  t )  suggest  selective  In- 
centives, or  even  dir(  ct  controls,  to  make 
credit  more  accessible  for  this  sort  of 
building? 

It  seems  eminently  reasonable  that  banks 
should  receive  reserve  tredlt  for  certain  types 
of  lending — to  a  certain  type  of  builder  or 
for  construction  of  new  capacity  in  haixl- 
pressed  industries  suc^  as  the  providers  of 
new  energy  sources  ort  mass  transit.  Reserve 
debits  against  lending!  for  essentlaUy  8i)ecu- 
latlve  or  consumptloii-stlmulatlng  projects 
also  could  be  a  posslbtity. 

The  net  result  woulc  be  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  credit  extended  or  desired  purposes 
through  the  stimulus  i  )f  the  profit-incentive 
system.  No  new  bureau  cracy  need  be  created. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  once  admin- 
istered a  Regulation  V  ,  which  has  not  been 
In  effect  for  over  20  y  >ars  now.  It  specified, 
among  other  things,  tl  le  down  payment  and 
duration  of  loans  to  f  nance  automobiles.  A 
similar  regulation,  lns;ltuted  now,  could  fit 
loan  terms  to  the  klnq  of  car  financed — low 


The  same  kind  of 

tended  to  other  kinds 

discouraging  the  sorts 
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ihlnklng  could  be  ex- 
of  consumer  lending, 
of  spending  we  do  not 


need  now  and  encouraging  the  kinds  we  do 
need :  less  for  luxury  condominiums,  more  for 
basic,  energy-efficient  housing. 

The  new  reality  of  the  nineteen-seventles 
Is  that  resources  are|  not  unlimited.   Gen- 


eralized   monetary 
enough  to  effect  the  s^ 
to  investment  that 


itrlctlveness  Is  not 
Ift  from  consumption 
must  have.  It  denies 


credit  indiscriminately^!  no  matter  who  bleeds. 

If  someone  must  bleed,  certainly  it  should 
not  be  the  Indiostri^s  and  entrepreneurs 
whose  contributions  we  need  most. 

Indiscriminate  credits  restrlctlveness  threat- 
ens the  enterprise  syitem.  It  is  promoting 
the  socialization  of  iiidustries — rails,  utili- 
ties, soon  perhaps  othier  transportation  and 
energy  suppliers — thatj  had  been  regarded  as 
bulwarks  of  the  private  economy. 

It  is  time  to  face  more  creatively  the  need 
to  slow  growth  and  ct)ntain  Infiatlon  while 
we  add  capacity  whei^  It  will  do  the  most 
good  In  view  of  new  littiltations  on  resources 
we  can  bring  to  the  ta^k. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  PHYSICIAN 
DISTRIBUTION 

(Mr.  CARTER  asfced  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrebs  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time  there  are  over  366,000  prac- 
ticing physicians  in  the  United  States. 
Our  medical  schools  are  graduating  over 
12,000  students  eachiyear. 

The  ideal  ratio  of  physicians  to  the 
population  is  estimated  to  be  1  to  1.000. 
Since  we  now  have  a  ratio  of  1  to  680,  we 
can  see  that  we  actually  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  physicians.  A  significant 
problem,  however,  Is  one  of  distribution. 
The  tendency  over  the  years  has  been  for 
physicians  to  locate  in  afBuent  areas 
amid  pleasant  surroijndings.  As  a  result, 
our  ghetto  and  ruralj  areas  are  not  ade- 
quately supplied  wltH  physicians.  As  the 
number  of  physicians  has  grown,  an  in- 
creasing number  have  been  choosing 
rural  areas.  I  submit  jthat.  if  we  continue 
with  the  present  assistance  to  medical 
schools,  and  with  oiir  present  loan  and 
scholarship  plans,  iii  a  few  years  there 
will  be  an  overflow  of  physicians  into 
rural  and  deprived  ateas.  This  is  occur- 
ring today.  In  my  owti  home  county  two 
young  physicians  have  entered  into  prac- 
tice as  of  this  year.  In  the  neighboring 
county  of  Barren,  twd  or  more  physicians 
have  located  there  j  and.  in  Clinton 
County,  two  new  physicians  have  entered 
into  the  practice  of  medicine. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should 
accent  this  program  of  supplying  phy- 
sicians to  rural  and  i  deprived  areas  by 
scholarships  such  as !  those  given  under 
the  Berry  plan.  For  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  the  scholarship  amounts 
to  $9,000  per  year  knd  requires  after 
graduation.  Interning]  or  residency,  prac- 
tice in  a  rural  or  deprived  area  for  1  year 
for  each  year  of  sch<^larship  received. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  alternate  method  of 
securing  more  physicians  in  rural  and  de- 
prived areas  is  to  piteselect  from  these 
areas  students  who  want  or  who  will 
agree  to  return  to  such  areas.  This  can  be 
accompUshed  at  a  iiuch  smaller  cost 
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than  the  plan  submitted  by  one  of  my 
conferees  in  the  House  and  two  Members 
of  the  other  body  which  would  provide 
loans  of  $12,500  per  year  to  all  medical 
students  who  desired  them — and  it  is 
estimated  that  85  to  90  percent  of  all 
medical  students  would  accept  this 
loan — with  the  qualification  that  those 
students  serve  in  the  rural  or  deprived 
areas  on  a  salary  of  $25,000  per  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  $50,000  loan 
would  be  forgiven.  It  is  my  sincere  belief, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  cost  would  be 
tremendous  and  inordinately  onerous  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  more  than  90  percent.  I 
should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  98  per- 
cent, of  our  medical  students  would  ac- 
cept such  a  magnificent  loan  and  this 
would  cost  our  taxpayers  $2,744  billion 
each  year. 

In  summation,  more  than  hkely,  pur- 
suing our  present  program  we  will  be 
able  to  supply  physicians  to  rural  and 
deprived  areas,  and  if  we  wish  to  go  fur- 
ther by  giving  incentives  to  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  and  a  modest  num- 
ber of  medical  students  imder  a  plan 
similar  to  the  Berry  plan,  we  can  ac- 
complish our  purposes  in  seeing  that 
every  American  has  access  to  a  phy- 
sician without  other  imnecessary  and 
enormous  expenditures. 


FREEDOM    OP    INFORMATION    ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Steelman)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  secrecy 
In  a  democracy  can  never  be  better  than 
a  necessary  evil.  Ours  Is  an  open  society, 
and  oiu:  foreign  policies  can  never  suc- 
ceed for  long  if  they  lack  public  under- 
standing. There  is  no  inherent  virtue  in 
secrecy,  and  much  danger.  Danger  posed 
not  alone  In  the  hiding  of  bureaucratic 
incompetence.  Inefficiency,  or  adminis- 
trative error,  but  more  ominously,  se- 
crecy threatens  the  very  foundations  of 
our  constitutional  democracy  when  It 
becomes  a  cult  and  addiction  of  those  In 
high  office.  It  deafens  leaders  to  dissent- 
ing opinions  voiced  by  those  who  lack 
access  to  secret  information  and  is  used 
to  exclude  dissenters  from  critical  policy 
debates. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  Introducing  leg- 
islation designed  to  change  our  present 
security  clsissificatlon  system,  one 
"rooted  In  outdated  concepts,  doctrines, 
and  methods."  and  institute  one  rooted 
In  the  belief  that  openness  is  right,  and 
secrecy  when  clearly  vital,  is  indeed  a 
necessary  evil. 

Recent  events  provide  us  with  a  nat- 
ural pause  to  collect  our  criticisms  of 
the  past  and  present  uses,  abuses,  and 
problems  of  secrecy  In  government,  and 
translate  them  Into  a  hard-hitting  re- 
form effort.  The  Impetus  provided  by 
these  abuses  and  practices  should  inspire 
us  to  action,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  a 
united  effort  to  achieve  this  reform. 

Though  the  origins  of  the  present  se- 
curity classification  system  can  be  traced 
back  before  World  War  I,  the  present  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11652  now  controlling  clas- 


sification and  declassification  of  national 
security  information,  was  fathered  In 
1940  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
President  Roosevelt  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  make  use  of  an  Executive  order 
to  establish  an  executive  classification 
system.  Presidents  Truman,  Elsenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Nixon,  apparently  relying 
primari^  on  impUed  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  office  and  selected  statutes, 
either  Issued  their  own  Executive  orders 
or  amended  existing  ones  to  suit  their 
views  of  how  a  security  classification  sys- 
tem should  be  conducted.  However,  the 
mere  de  facto  operation  of  this  executive 
security  classification  system  is  not  evi- 
dence of  its  wisdom  nor  does  it  bestow  a 
de  Jure  basis  for  such  an  executive  sys- 
tem. 

One  of  the  notions  associated  with 
governmental  secrecy  has  been  the  Idea 
that  administrative  regulation  of  secrecy 
practices  within  the  executive  branch  is 
uniquely  the  concern  of  the  Executive. 
This  proposition  has  never  been  substan- 
tiated and  as  the  May  22,  1973,  report  on 
"Executive  Classification  of  Informa- 
tion," by  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  pointed  out  on  page 
11: 

The  extent  of  the  President's  constitution- 
al power  to  control  the  disclosure  by  persons 
in  the  executive  branch  of  Government  and 
to  withhold  information  from  the  Congress 
and  the  public  has  long  been  in  controversy 
and  has  never  been  fuUy  settled. 

In  fact,  in  view  of  the  constitutional 
duties  resting  on  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  it  can  be  persua- 
sively argued  that  the  Congress  has  not 
only  a  right,  but  a  duty  to  devise  a  system 
to  control  and  guide  what  should  and 
should  not  be  withheld  in  the  national 
security  Interest.  Congress  has  never  pro- 
vided a  basis  in  law,  with  appUcable  con- 
stitutional restrictions,  for  the  President 
as  the  Commander  in  Chief,  to  control 
and  protect  an  item  or  type  of  informa- 
tion if  he  determines  that  public  access 
at  a  particular  time  would  damage  the 
national  defense. 

Instead,  Congress  has  permitted  this 
Nation's  security  classification  system 
to  be  left  entirely  to  one  man — the  Pres- 
ident. In  a  time  when  we  are  recogniz- 
ing the  implicit  dangers  of  an  "imperial 
Presidency"  Congress  must  reassert  Its 
rightfiil  place  as  an  equal  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment representing  the  people,  by  giv- 
ing them  a  say  in  what  type  of  security 
classification  system  they  must  live 
under.  Congress  should  meet  this  obliga- 
tion by  creating  a  statutorily  based  se- 
curity classification  system  that  is  tight- 
ly controlled,  thoroughly  Inspected,  and 
continually  challenged 

This  legislation  proposes  just  such  a 
system  by  providing  a  simple,  straight- 
forward and  workable  alternative  to  the 
present  discredited  security  classification 
system.  Senator  Hathaway  has  already 
introduced  Identical  legislation  in  the 
Senate  and  my  effort  today  will  comple- 
ment his  current  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  abundant  proof 
today  that  the  Executive  order  secrecy 
system  has  failed  completely  to  achieve 
Its  stated  purpose.  In  the  words  of  the 
Air  Force's  former  Deputy  Assistant  for 
Security  and  Trade  Affairs,  the — 


Use  of  broad  national  security  Interests  i  b 
a  basis  for  secrecy  Invites  people  to  classUy 
massive  volumes  of  information  the  discU- 
sure  of  which  would  not  damage  the  m- 
tional  defense.  This  has  weakened  and  dli - 
credited  the  system  to  the  point  where  sl<;- 
nlficant  Information  is  subjected  to  the  Ban  e 
loose  bandUng  as  unimportant  informatio:  i. 

Because  of  this  the  bill  attempts,  in  a 
clear.  imcompUcated  way  to  set  out  a 
procedure  and  system  that  will  be  effec- 
tive by  first  authorizing  classification  *f 
information  in  a  single  cat^ory  only-;- 
"Secret  Defense  Data."  The  bill  further 
outlines  in  both  a  positive  and  a  negative 
way  what  information  can  legitimately 
be  classified.  The  bill  provides  for  tae 
automatic  declassification  of  materii 
after  2  years,  although  there  are  mec! 
anlsms  in  the  bill  for  specific  defe: 
of  declassification  for  secret  defense  da^a 
that  should  remain  classified  for  longer 
than  2  years.  [ 

The  bill  limits  the  list  of  people  wlio 
may  originally  classify  information 
"Secret  Defense  Data,"  and  will  th 
Insure  a  final  responsibility  for  overcl 
stfication. 

And  a  final  major  provision  of  t; 
bill  will  charge  the  General  Accoim 
Office  with  the  monitoring  of  the  impl 
mentation  of  this  new  congressionally 
authorized  system.  I  am  sure  my  cop- 
leagues  in  the  House  of  Representativi 
and  the  pubUc  are  aware  of  the 
tion  of  tenacity  and  veracity  GAO  hi 
developed  over  the  years  In  faithfully 
carrying  out  assignments  from  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  feel  that  this  is  a  good,  bal- 
anced approach.  The  GAO  will  be  (S- 
rected  to  review  agency  implementiag 
regulations,  periodically  inquire  as  to  tie 
need  for  assignment  or  retention  of  |  a 
secret  defense  data  designation,  cond 
periodic  on-the-job  checks,  pursue 
qulries  if  needed,  and  transmit  reports 
their  findings  to  both  the  Senate  and 
House. 

This  issue  is  of  pressing  concern 
each  Member  of  Congress,  and  as  we  ap- 
proach our  Bicentennial,  I  trust  our  com- 
mitment to  the  concept  of  an  oi>en  gov- 
ernment that  opposes  all  but  absolutely 
necessary  secrecy  will  be  no  less  flrtn 
than  was  our  Founding  Fathers'  commi ; 
ment. 


RAILROAD  SAFETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentl  »- 
man  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinnet) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  railroad  safety  enforceme  at 
is  of  particular  concern  to  me  as  I  re  3- 
resent  approximately  33,000  commuters 
who  daily  ride  the  Penn  Central  Ra^- 
road  into  New  York. 

Because  of  the  rising  Incidence  of  rill 
accidents,  deaths,  and  injuries  on  t  le 
New  York-Connecticut  commuter  linfs, 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
held  hearings  in  New  York  on  July  i8. 
1973.  to  hear  testimony  and  gather  e\i- 
dence.  In  my  statement  I  discussed  vai  1- 
ous  complaints  which  had  come  to  my 
attention  and  which,  I  believed,  war- 
ranted investigation.  These  complaints 
ranged  from  the  continual  elimination 
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of  jobs  by  the  Penn  Central,  short- 
manned  crews,  alienation  of  operating 
personnel  by  mid-  and  lower-manage- 
ment, poor  equipment  inspection,  im- 
proper training  of  important  personnel 
in  key  areas  involving  train  movements, 
lack  of  track  maintenance,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  safety  on  the  new  Cosmopolitan 
cars. 

This  was  the  first  such  hearing  the 
FRA  had  ever  held  and  surely  presented 
that  agency  with  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  interest,  their  concern, 
and  their  commitment  to  enforcement  of 
rail  safety  standards. 

However,  FRA's  disinterest,  imconcem, 
and  lack  of  commitment  have  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  here  it  is.  al- 
most a  year  later,  and  their  report  on 
safety  conditions  on  the  New  York-Con- 
necticut commuter  lines  has  yet  to  be 
Issued.  I  am  continually  told  that  be- 
cause this  was  the  first  such  hearing 
ever  held,  the  process  requires  extensive 
evaluation.  But  does  it  really  take  a  year 
to  prepare  a  report  on  such  an  lu-gent 
and  deteriorating  situation? 

I  was  promised  the  report  would  be 
issued  last  month.  That  timetable  was  of 
paramount  importance  to  Connecticut 
commuters  because  our  State  had  an  ap- 
plication pending  before  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  for  the 
pmchase  of  100  additional  commuter 
cars,  cars  which  many  of  my  constituents 
fear  to  ride  because  of  the  questions  of 
safety  that  have  been  raised  repeatedly 
since  the  cars  first  took  to  the  tracks. 
Prime  concern  centers  on  the  question 
of  the  combustibility  of  the  cars'  Inte- 
riors and  safe  exiting  from  the  cars  in 
case  of  emergency.  The  funding  for  the 
purchase  of  100  additional  cars  was  ap- 
proved last  week  but  the  commuter  fears 
remain.  Are  these  Cosmopolitan  cars 
safe?  Is  the  Federal  Government  provid- 
ing funds  for  identical  cars  which  the 
FRA  report  may  deem  dangerous? 

What  order  of  priorities  does  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  adhere 
to?  Should  not  the  safety  of  railroad  pas- 
sengers have  the  highest  priority?  How 
can  we  attract  more  of  oiir  citizens  to 
rail  service  if  the  questions  of  safety  can- 
not be  addressed  and  fears  alleviated? 

The  Commerce  Committee's  report  on 
H.R.  15223,  Federal  RaUroad  Safety  Act 
authorization,  confirms  my  constituen- 
cy's belief  that  the  Department's  record 
is  "at  best,  poor."  that  "the  weight  of 
evidence  gathered  ♦  •  •  indicated  the 
FRA  simply  was  not  living  up  to  either 
the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
Act  of  1970  nor,  in  some  cases,  the  letter 
of  the  law." 

Indeed,  the  FRA's  delay  in  issuing  their 
report  on  safety  conditions  on  the  New 
York-Connecticut  commuter  lines  can 
only  reemphasize  the  committee  report 
conclusion  that  there  is  "a  conscious  ef- 
fort •  •  *  to  deemphasize  inspection  of 
rail  carriers." 

I  support  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day for  it  again  reafilrms  Congress  com- 
mitment to  rail  safety  and  earmarks  the 
1-year  authorization  fimds  for  specific 
programs.  If  the  Department  fails  to 
change  priorities,  the  committee  threat- 
ens stronger  action  in  1975.  This  leg- 
islation should  put  the  Department  of 
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Transportation  ani  I  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  on  notice  that  Con- 
gress wants  and  expects  decisive  action 
in  the  field  of  railroad  safety.  The  issu- 
ance of  the  long  overdue  report  on  rail- 
road safety  conditio  as  on  the  New  York- 
Connecticut  commiter  lines  could  well 
serve  as  the  first  indication  that  DOT 
and  FRA  will  resp  nd  to  this  congres- 
sional mandate. 


UDALL  PROPOSE 

A  THRESHOlD 


ALTERNATIVE  TO 
TEST  BAN 


The  SPEAKER  p  o  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tl;  e  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Udall)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minute  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  discuss  for  a  feu  minutes  a  subject 
which  should  be  a  i  natter  of  immediate 
concern  to  every  Anerican  citizen.  To- 
morrow, the  Preside  it  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  leave  for  th  5  summit  conference 
in  Moscow,  where  imong  other  things, 
they  will  be  attemp  ;ing  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  new  treity  to  further  limit 
nuclear  testing.  All  <  f  us  should  be  aware 
of  how  much  is  at  st  ike  in  these  negotia- 
tions— they  go  to  tie  very  heart  of  our 
future  national  secu  rity. 

Over  the  past  wee  :s  and  months  there 
-have  been  disturbi  ig  indications  that 
the  American  nego  iating  teemi  will  be 
working  toward  an  agreement  on  a  so- 
called  threshold  trei  ,ty  rather  than  on  a 
comprehensive  ban  ( f  all  nuclear  testing. 
This  would  be  a  s  id,  perhaps  even  a 
tragic  error. 

For  more  than  a  c  ecade,  ever  since  the 
signing  of  the  Limii  ed  Test  Ban  Treaty 
in  1963,  the  United  1  Itates  has  been  pub- 
licly committed  to  striving  for  a  com- 
plete end  to  nuclear  esting.  In  1968,  with 
the  signing  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty,  we  restated  our  "determina- 
tion •  *  •  to  seek  toi  achieve  the  discon- 
tinuance: of  all  test  axplosions  of  nuclear 
w-eapons  for  all  timqand  to  continue  ne- 
gotiations to  this  enc ." 

The  single  issue  wl  ich  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  comprehensive  agreement  in  1963, 
was  the  need  for  oi  -site  inspections  to 
prevent  one  nation  or  the  other  from 
from  cheating.  This  problem  no  longer 
stands  in  our  way.  I  Since  1963.  we  have 
made  enormous  advmces  in  our  ability 
to  monitor  explosions  from  a  distance 
by  seismic  methods  so  much  so  that 
experts  in  the  field  maintain  that  our 
ability  to  detect  Rui  sian  nuclear  explo- 
sions is  greater  now  with  seismic  detec- 
tion and  no  on-site  inspections,  than  it 
would  have  been  in  1903  with  the  seven 
on-site  inspections  \^  e  demanded  at  that 
time.  And  we  need  r  ot  depend  solely  on 
seismic  methods,  foi  our  capabilities  in 
the  field  of  reconna  ssance  and  intelli- 
gence gathering  by  atellite  are  now  of 
major  significance.  T  his  is  not  the  place 
to  get  into  the  techni  lalities :  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  if  we  are  truly  committed  to 
an  end  to  all  nuclear  testing,  there  are 
no  important  techni(  al  barriers  between 
us  and  the  achievement  of  a  safe,  and 
verifiable  treaty  agre  ;ment. 

Nor  are  there  stiategic  barriers;  in 
fact  quite  the  opiiosite.  The  major 
knowledge  we  can  \rrmg  from  further 
testing  would  be  hov  to  make  nuclear 
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bombs  smaller  and  c  leaper,  and  nothing 
could  be  farther  fro;  a  our  own  interest. 
We  have  a  huge  nucl  ;ar  stockpile,  we  are 
rich  and  we  can  afford  to  build  expen- 
sive bombs.  If  we  succeed  in  learning  how 
to  make  small  cheat  bombs,  or  perhaps 
even  thermonuclear  bombs  without  a 
fission  trigger,  all  we  will  have  succeeded 
in  doing  is  to  put  ;he  great  equalizer 
within  the  reach  of  i  ivery  nation — small 
or  large,  friend  or  foe . 

Often  in  the  past  t  has  been  political 
rather  than  strategi;  or  technical  bar- 
riers that  have  bloeled  progress  toward 
nuclear  disarmament.  Lately,  however, 
there  have  been  several  encouraging 
hints  from  the  Russij  ,n  Government  that 
they  would  welcome  a  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  testng,  and  seldom  In 
past  years  has  the  ]>ublic  climate  been 
more  favorable. 

Within  the  last  f  iw  weeks,  we  have 
seen  France  and  China  set  off  atmos- 
pheric explosions  on  the  same  day,  we 
have  had  the  India  i  nuclear  test  and 
the  Mideast  nuclear  reactor  agreements 
and,  just  this  morning,  heightening  our 
sense  of  urgency,  the  annoimcement  that 
Iran  has  plans  to  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Americans  and,  I  think,  concerned 
individuals  all  over  \  he  world  who  look 
down  the  road,  are  fr  ghtened  when  they 
see  this  ever-increas  ng  membership  in 
the  nuclear  club. 

When  the  Nonpi  olif eration  Treaty 
comes  up  for  review  next  year,  It  will 
be  harder  than  ever  f  ^r  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  ask  otl^r  countries,  Brazil. 
Argentina,  India,  Prs 
give  up  what  we  will] 
The  signing  of  a  bilat 
Test  Ban  Treaty  tl 
the  most  significant 

to  insure  the  succes 

halt  the  spread  of  niclear  weapons  and 
to  strengthen  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

If  for  some  reasor ,  we  carmot  reach 
agreement  on  a  com]  irehensive  ban,  the 
threshold  ban  would  1  e  a  very  poor  alter- 
native. A  threshold  treaty  would  ban 
testing  of  bombs  ab>ve  a  certain  size. 
The  method  which  would  be  used  to 
measure  the  size  of  an  explosion  from 
a  distance,  is  to  meaiiure  the  size  of  the 
seismic  distm-bance  <aused  by  that  ex- 
plosion— thus,  such  £,  treaty  could  only 
ban  Russian  explosions  which  caused  a 
reading  greater  than  say  4.5  or  5  on  seis- 
mographs In  the  Unit  ed  States.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  be  extremely  un- 
stable. 

The  magnitude  of  the  seismic  signals 
produced  by  an  explision  will  vary  de- 
pending on  the  kind  i  )f  groimd  in  which 
the  explosion  is  set  (ff,  on  the  location 
of  the  recording  machines  and  on  daily 
variations  in  the  earti's  natural  seismic 
activity.  The  treaty  co  tiditions  will  there- 
fore be  extremely  hard  to  agree  upon 
and  even  harder  to  e  lonitor  and  verify. 

To  avoid  some  of  t  lese  problems,  the 
threshold  level  will  probably  be  set 
high — high  enough  to  give  one  country 
100  percent  accuracs}  in  detecting  the 
other's  tests,  when  wh6t  is  really  at  stake 


ice,  and  others,  to 
lot  deny  om-selves. 

^ral  Comprehensive 
summer  would  be 

step  we  could  take 
of  our  efforts  to 


cheater  have  100 


is  that  the  potential 

percent  assurance  thjat  he  will  not  be 
caught  cheating.  Furt]  lermore,  the  lesson 
we  learned  from  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  is  that  the  resilt  of  a  limited  ban 
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is  simply  to  divert  testing  to  those  areas 
where  it  is  still  permitted.  So  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  that  one  result  of  a  high 
threshold  ban  would  be  greater  testing 
at  the  allowed  levels,  with  each  country 
testmg  as  close  as  possible  to  the  allowed 
threshold  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility 
that  the  other  side  might  gain  any  ad- 
vantage. In  my  judgment,  a  threshold 
agreement  can  only  lead  to  international 
tensions,  possible  incidents  overdlsagree- 
ments  on  siesmic  readings,  and  the  con- 
tinued spread  of  nuclear  arms.  But  per- 
haps the  most  serious  consequence  would 
be  that  a  new  treaty,  one  which  does  not 
provide  for  an  end  to  all  testing,  would 
destroy  for  a  very  long  time  the  mo- 
mentum we  now  have  toward  achieving  a 
total  test  ban.  This  would  be.  I  think,  a 
most  unhappy  result  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  world. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  propose  today  an  alternative  to  the 
threshold  compromise — a  simpler,  bet- 
ter basis  for  agreement.  The  formula  I 
have  in  mind  would  be  an  agreement  to 
limit  Russian  and  American  nuclear  tests 
to  a  certain  quota  per  year,  with  this 
number  decreasing  to  zero  within  a  spec- 
ified number  of  years,  perhaps  five.  This 
plan  fits  in  well  with  Chairman  Brezh- 
nev's recent  remarks  as  to  what  would  be 
acceptable  to  his  government. 

It  would  not  be  too  difficult  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  initial  allowed  quota — 
we  could,  for  example,  choose  the  average 
between  the  current  number  of  Russian 
and  American  tests  each  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  to 
this  plan — let  me  name  just  a  few.  First, 
of  course,  the  decreasing  quota  preserves 
our  commitment  to,  and  our  momentum 
tov.ards,  a  complete  test  ban.  During  the 
5  years  allowed  before  the  quota  declines 
to  zero,  test  series  which  are  now  in  prog- 
ress can  be  completed,  and  the  weapons 
laboratories  can  go  to  work  on  weapons 
designs  which  will  eliminate  the  small 
existing  need  for  confidence  shots.  The 
defense  establishments  of  both  countries 
will  be  on  notice  that  all  testing  must 
end  by  a  certain  date,  and  can  plan  ac- 
cordingly. Our  negotiating  position  at  the 
nonproliferation  talks  will  be  immeas- 
urably strengthened  since  we  will  be 
formally  committed  to  an  end  to  all 
testing.  Finally,  compliance  will  be  clear 
and  easy  to  monitor — there  can  be  no  dis- 
putes over  seismograph  readings  or  fears 
that  the  other  side  is  testing  beneath  the 
cover  of  earthquakes.  As  a  further  con- 
fidence-building measure,  each  side  could 
agree  to  inform  the  other  as  to  when  it 
intends  to  set  off  its  tests. 

In  short,  if  we  cannot  achieve  a  total 
test  ban  this  summer,  the  declining  quota 
would  be  far  superior  to  the  threshold 
plan  as  a  basis  for  compromise,  and  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  President  to  work 
toward  this  end. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  enclose 
a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  last  week  setting  forth 
this  proposal. 

The  letter  follows: 

House  op  Rephesentatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  20, 1974. 
Ron.  Hbnrt  Kissinger, 
The  Secretary  of  State. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  sidvantageA  of  seeking 


to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  a  quota 
on  the  number  of  underground  nuclear  tests 
permitted,  which  quota  would  decline  over 
time  untu  no  further  tests  were  permitted 
on  each  side.  This  declining  quota  seems  to 
have  many  advantages  over  the  threshold 
test  ban  now  under  consideration  that  would 
only  limit  nuclear  tests  to  those  unable  to 
produce  seismograph  signals  above  a  specified 
size. 

The  quota  test  ban  seems  much  simpler  to 
monitor  and  will  produce  fewer  controversies 
over  compliance  than  the  threshold  ban. 
After  all,  the  threshold  ban  does  not.  strictly 
epeaklng,  reatrlct  explosions  to  be  smaUer 
than  a  given  size.  Instead,  the  detonating 
power  must  estimate,  imder  varying  condi- 
tions, how  large  a  signal  will  be  produced  on 
foreign  seismographs.  These  calculations  are 
unreliable  and  a  smaU  bomb  may.  from  time 
to  time,  produce  a  large  signal.  In  such  a 
case,  how  could  the  controversy  over  compli- 
ance be  resolved? 

The  quota  system  Is.  by  contrast,  much 
simpler.  Each  power  simply  counts  the  num- 
ber of  tests  of  the  other  and  makes  no  ef- 
fort to  estimate  their  size.  (The  quota  system 
could  also  be  conjoined  with  an  agreement 
not  to  test  very  large  exposlons  without  too 
much  difficulty). 

The  quota  test  ban  rather  than  the  thresh- 
old test  ban  best  lends  Itself  to  the  even- 
tual complete  elimination  of  nuclear  testing. 
It  Is  easy  to  Imagine  an  agreement  under 
which  the  quota  permitted  ever  smaller  al- 
lotments until,  perhaps  five  years  hence,  the 
quota  permitted  was  zero.  By  contrast,  while 
a  threshold  agreement  could  in  prtaclple  be 
lowered,  testing  would  not  thereby  be  cut  off. 
since  any  number  of  smaller  tests  would  be 
permitted. 

There  are,  of  course,  arguments  against 
a  complete  stoppage  of  tests.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  It  has  been  our  settled  policy 
for  more  than  a  decade  to  seek  such  an 
agreement.  In  two  treaties,  both  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty  and  the  nonproliferation  treaty, 
we  are  committed  to  negotiate  "determined- 
ly" toward  a  complete  test  ban.  The  obstacle 
to  be  determinedly  overcome  has  always  been 
understood  to  be  inspection.  And  our  ability 
to  inspect.  l.e.  to  detect  and  Identify  Soviet 
nuclear  tests.  Is  far  better  now  without  on- 
site  inspection  than  It  would  have  been  with 
the  seven  on-site  inspections  we  demanded  In 
1963.  Therefore,  there  seems  little  reason  to 
refuse  to  negotiate  a  complete  test  ban 
today. 

Underlying  this  national  policy  Is  the  stra- 
tegic assessment  that  contmued  nuclear 
testing,  with  the  possibility  of  progress  In 
making  bombs  cheaper  and  smaUer,  does  not 
serve  well  the  Interest  of  thoee  major  powers 
like  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  who 
already  have  a  vast  array  of  bombs.  It  can 
only  help  new  nuclear  powers  who.  by  their 
progress,  will  equalize  their  power  against 
our  own  with  that  great  equalizer  of  this 
century — ^the  atomic  bomb.  Why  should  we 
pioneer  m  progress  that  will  eventually 
spread  around  the  world  to  our  disadvan- 
tage, progress  that  has  no  strategic  signifi- 
cance but  only  economic  importance  ? 

The  possibility  now  arises  that  many  pow- 
ers, such  as  India,  may  move  toward  building 
bombs  even  when  the  motivation  for  doing 
so  Is  weak.  Ovu-  ability  to  discourage  this 
trend  depends  upon  a  halt  to  testing.  The 
potential  new  nuclear  powers  need  not  even 
denounce  the  Inadequacy  of  a  threshold 
test  ban  to  Justify  their  tests — they  can 
themselves  sign  the  threshold  agreement  and 
still  continue.  Clearly,  something  more  than 
a  threshold  is  required  to  maintain  our  polit- 
ical and  moral  ability  to  discourage  others 
from  testing.  And  this  discouragement  Is 
clearly  \n  our  security  interest. 

I  am  struck  by  recent  statements  of  Chair- 


man Leonid  Brezhnev  which  sxiggest  a  So- 
viet willingness  to  move  toward  a  compre 
henslve  nuclear  test  ban.  These  slatemeniB 
also  seem  rather  more  consistent  with  a  de- 
clining quota  than  with  a  threshold.  I  do 
hope  that  the  promise  of  these  remarks  wUl 
be  fully  explored  before  the  American  nego- 
tiating positions  harden  around  the  thresh- 
old. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  advance  a  supple- 
mentary Idea  w.ilch  also  lends  Itself  weU  to 
the  quota  test  ban.  As  a  confidence  building 
measure,  why  not  have  each  nuclear  power 
announce  to  the  other  each  time  at  which 
It  plans  to  have  Its  nuclear  tests.  This  will 
facilitate  monitoring  of  the  tests  through 
national  means  and  will  make  cheating  more 
hazardous. 

In  general,  the  Comprehensive  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  has  great  long-range  Importance  to 
U.S.  national  security.  I  do  hope  you  will 
apply  your  renowned  persistence  and  pa 
tlence  to  negotiating  some  kind  of  complete 
test  ban  at  a  time  when  these  negotiations 
seem  so  hopeful.  I  would  bs  most  Interested 
m  receiving  the  conunents  of  the  Executive 
Branch  on  this  suggestion. 
Sincerely, 

Morris  K.  Udall. 


FDA  AMBIVALENCE  ON  MANDATORY 
RECALL  AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  conclusive  studies  linking  vinyl  chlo 
ride  in  hair  sprays  and  other  products 
with  cancer  of  the  liver,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  in  April  of  this 
year,  requested  a  voluntary  recall  of  cer- 
tain aerosol  hair  sprays.  Following  the 
issuance  of  this  request,  I  wrote  Commis-1 
sioner  Alexander  Schmidt  of  the  FDA  to 
elicit  the  reasons  for  the  administra- 
tion's reliance  on  the  voluntary  recall 
mechanism  as  opposed  to  the  mandatory 
removal  of  the  dangerous  products.  In 
his  letter  of  April  18.  Mr.  Robert  Wether- 
ell  of  the  FDA's  Office  of  Legislative 
Services  responded  that  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  contains 
no  provision  authorizing  the  FDA  to  re- 
quire the  recall  of  any  product.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wetherell,  the  only  statutory 
instrument  available  to  the  FDA  is  prod- 
uct seizure — a  method  the  FDA  finds  ob- 
jectionable because  of  the  inordinate 
amoimt  of  time  required  for  its  imple- 
mentation. Thus,  the  removal  of  harmful 
products  presently  depends  either  upon 
the  goodwill  of  the  producer  or  the  time- 
consuming  method  of  Government 
seizure. 

As  this  problem  seemed  to  suggest  a 
legislative  Initiative  to  grant  mandatory 
recall  authority,  I  then  inquired  of  the 
PDA  whether  the  agency  would  be  in  any 
way  harmed  by  that  authority.  Mr. 
Wetherell's  reply  of  June  17  so  disturbed 
me  that  I  am  placing  it  In  the  Record 
along  with  our  previous  correspondence. 
The  letter  makes  the  critical  concession 
that  "in  some  cases,  refusal  to  initiate 
a  recall  at  FDA's  request  can  be  a  prob- 
lem, especisdly  where  there  is  a  serious 
risk  to  public  health." 

However,  the  letter  continues : 

In  those  cases  FDA  can  Initiate  action  to 
seize   the  product,   prosecute  the   party,  ot 
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obtain  an  Injunction,  Including  mandatory 
relief  which  includes  a  court-ordered  re- 
call. 

This  suggestion  bothers  me  because  the 
FDA  admitted  in  its  previous  letter  that 
the  seizure  mechanism  is  plagued  by 
the  excessive  amount  of  time  required  to 
complete  a  seizure  action — a  problem 
that  is  chronic  to  judicial  remedies  as 
well.  As  Mr.  Wetherell  notes  In  his  letter 
of  April  18: 

Recall  Is  usually  a  much  more  efficient  and 
practical  mean=»  for  reversing  the  chain  of 
product  distribution. 

In  view  of  this  previous  endorsement  of 
the  recall  tool,  Mr.  Wetherell's  next 
statement  puzzles  me.  He  writes: 

A  mandatory  recall  provision  would  be  con- 
sidered harmful  to  the  Agency  if  it  Is  in - 
fiexible  (e.g.  were  limited  to  extreme  risks 
or  Imminent  hazards)  or  Involves  cumber- 
some procedures,  and  courts  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  provision  Is  FDA's  only  au- 
thority to  deal  with  recalls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  why  any  of  these  problems  would 
be  inherent  to  mandatory  recall — the 
mechanism  need  not  be  limited  to  im- 
minent hazards,  the  PDA  admits  that  re- 
call procedures  are  less  cumbersome  than 
the  alternative  of  seizure,  and  the  FDA 
certainly  could  assume  the  responsibility 
of  informing  courts  of  appropriate  alter- 
natives. One  would  expect  a  Government 
agency  to  desire  the  availability  of  those 
measures  it  claims  to  be  most  efficient 
in  discharging  its  responsibilities.  Mr. 
Wetherell's  listing  of  weak  and  purely 
hypothetical  objections  to  the  mandatory 
recall  power  shows  a  curious  reluctance 
by  the  FDA  to  enhance  its  own  effective- 
ness. 

On  May  15  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  require  the  recall  of  any  food, 
drug  or  cosmetic  which  presents  an  "im- 
minent hazard  to  the  public  health."  Al- 
though I  believe  this  bill  would  Improve 
the  PDA  as  a  servant  of  consumer  In- 
terests, I  am  also  aware  that  it  employs 
the  language  of  "imminent  hazard"  that 
Mr.  Wetherell  thinks  inflexible.  I  am 
more  than  happy  to  consider  rewriting 
the  bill  with  more  expansive  language 
and  will  consult  the  Office  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  concerning  alternatives.  In 
his  objection  to  a  recall  provision 
"limited  to  extreme  risks  or  Imminent 
hazards."  Mr.  Wetherell  Is  Implicitly 
suggesting  a  potentially  broader  applica- 
tion of  recall,  which  I  would  certainly 
endorse.  But  nothing  more  clearly  ex- 
poses the  PDA's  ambivalence  toward 
mandatory  recall,  for  this  implicit  sug- 
gestion of  broad  recall  authority  Immedi- 
ately follows  Mr.  Wetherell's  argument 
that  the  authority  Is  urmecessary  In  view 
of  the  available  alternatives.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on  here.  I  do  know 
that  the  absence  of  mandatory  recall 
power  would  threaten  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  consumer  and  the  muddled 
position  of  the  FDA  will  not  serve  to 
expedite  a  solution  to  the  problem.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  can  benefit  from  the 
unambiguous  guidance  of  the  FDA  on 
this  issue.  I  hope  such  assistance  will  be 
forthcoming. 


My  correspondency  with  the  FDA  fol- 
lows: 

House  of  BfepBESENTATIVES, 

Washingtm  i,  D.C.,  April  4, 1974. 


Dear  Dh.  ScHMmr: 
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I  read  with  Interest 


the  Clalrol,  Inc.  annoiincement  that  It  was 
recalling  from  the  uitlon's  store  shelves 
about  100,000  cans  of  aerosol  hair  spray,  some 
containing  a  chemical]  recently  linked  to  a 
rare  form  of  liver  cancfer.  It  was  reported  In 
the  press  that  the  c*smetlc  concern  said 
that  the  request  for  a|  voluntary  recaU  had 
come  from  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion following  reports  [that  at  least  10  in- 
dustrial workers  exposed  to  the  chemical, 
vinyl  chloride,  had  developed  angiosarcoma. 
WhUe  I  applaud  the  iitoluntary  action  taken 


by  Clalrol,  Inc.  I  am  a1 


why  the  FDA  would,  in  a  case  where  it  be- 
lieves the  pubUc  safetr  Is  endangered,  rely 


on  a  voluntary  action 
mandatory  procedure 


apprised  of  how  that  i  letermlnatlon,  a  vol 


untary  as  opposed  to 


was  reached  and  whab  the  considerations 
were  In  making  that  d(  clsion  in  this  partic- 
ular matter.  I  sboulc  also  like  to  know 
whether  any  measures  lave  been  taken  with 
respect  to  any  other  uj  es  of  the  vinyl  chlo- 
ride chemical  now  llnk(  d  to  liver  cancer  and 
If  so,  what  those  measufes  are. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch, 

Food  and  Dbug  a  dministration 

Rockville  Md.,  April  18. 1974. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representativi  s, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  C(^mmlssloner  Schmidt 
has  asked  me  to  thank 
April  4,  1974  concernini  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration's  requei  t  for  a  "Voluntary" 
recall  of  certain  aerosol  hair  sprays  manufac- 
tured by  Clalrol  Inc.  d  le  to  the  presence  of 
vinyl  chloride  monomei    (VCM). 

We  are  sending  lettei  s  to  all  other  manu- 
factiwers  and  major  d  stributors  of  aerosol 
cosmetics  requesting  thi  X  they  also  recall  any 
of  their  cosmetic  pro<  ucts  which  contain 
VCM  as  a  propellant. 

Reviews  by  our  sclen;lsts  of  the  avaUable 
toxicologlcal  and  epidemiological  data  indi- 
cated that  VCM  may  b«  dangerous  when  ex- 
posure Is  by  the  Inhaltitlon  route.  Based  on 
these  findings  we  coicluded  that  those 
aerosol  cosmetics  whlclk  contained  VCM  as 
a  propellant  representei  a  potential  health 
hazard  and  therefore  shi  >uid  be  removed  from 
consumer  channels  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  only  statutory  nstrument  avaUable 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  i  idminlstratlon  under 


the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 


get  such  products  out  oi  commerce  Is  seizure. 
Although  seizure  is  a  iraluable  tool,  which 
does  not  require  any  vol  untary  action  on  the 
part  of  the  manufactun  r,  it  does  have  major 
limitations.  The  most  significant  of  these 
limitations  Is  the  time  n  iqulred  to  implement 
a  seizure  action.  This  time-delay  Is  com- 
poimded  severalfold  In  situations,  such  as 
this,  where  numerous  l>ts  of  products  have 
been    distributed     natlmwlde.     A    separate 


seizure  action  against 
each    different    locale 


a  loss  to  vuiderstand 


and  not  Insist  on  a 
I   should  like  to  be 


a  mandatory  action. 


and  Cosmetic  Act  to 


(lach  lot  of  goods  in 
1  i?ould    be    necessary. 


Much  of  the  defective  products  would  be 
further  dispersed  beforfc  they  could  be  lo- 
cated by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  seizure  Implemented. 

Recall  Is  usually  a  Huch  more  efficient 
and  practical  means  foi!  reversing  the  chain 
of  product  distributloni  The  recalling  firm 
usually  has  readily  available  aU  data  with 
respect  to  quantity  of  j  products  manufac- 
tured and/or  distributed,  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  customers  iid  other  pertinent 
identifying  Information.  A  notification  to 
customers  to  return  $ny  defective  mer- 
chandise can  therefore  jbe  accomplished  In 
a  minimum  of  time  Reokll  is  especially  pref- 


erable to  seizure  In  slti  atlons  where  poten- 
tially hazardous  produ(ts  are  Involved  and 
speed  in  retrieval  Is  al|  Important. 

We  must  point  out  however  that  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  J  Cosmetic  Act  con- 
tains no  provisions  which  authorize  this 
Agency  to  require  or  insist  that  a  manu- 
facturer or  distributor  recall  an7  products. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  [the  hazard  Involved 
with  these  aerosol  cosmatics,  we  felt  that  re- 
call was  the  most  appropriate  means  of 
assuring  a  rapid  remov^  of  these  products 
from  the  market. 

Clalrol  Inc.  initiated 
we  advised  them  to  do 
to  Issue  public  warnln 
vue  actions  If  the 
favorably  to  our  reque 

We  hope  these  comments  are  helpful  to  you 
In  assessing  the  merits  of  our  decision  In  this 
instance  to  request  th8|t  these  aerosol  cos 
metics  be  recalled. 

Please  let  xis  know  1^  we  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoBERTJD.  Wetherell, 
Acting    Director,    Cflce    of    Legislative 
Services. 


his  recall  only  after 

.  We  were  prepared 

and  Institute  selz- 

had  not  responded 

for  recall. 


House  op 
Washington, 
Robert  C.  Wetherell, 
Acting  Director,   Office 
ices,    Food    arid 
Rockville,  Md. 


REpRESENTATIVXS, 

D.C.May  29,1974. 

of  Legislative  Serv- 
Di  ug    Administration, 


Dear  Mr.  Wetherell 
of   May   23    and   would 
whether  giving  you  man 
Ity  In  addition  to  whatever 
is  provided  you  In  S 
would  In  any  way  be  har^iful 
Sincerely, 


I  have  your  letter 

appreciate  knowing 

dator:'  recall  author. 

other  authority 

and  HJl.   12847 

to  your  Agency. 


Edward  I.  Kocr. 

Food  and  Drug  AnkiiNisTRATiON. 

Rockville,  ^d.,  June  17, 1974. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representative^, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Thank  you  for  your  May  29 
letter  asking  whether  Ihe  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA)  >rould  consider  It  In 
any  way  harmful  to  the  ^gency  to  have  man- 
datory recall  authority. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  bill,  introduced  m  H.R.  12847,  to  cor- 
rect the  major  deficiencies  in  FDA's  regula- 
tory authority— Inabllltji  to  Inspect  records, 
order  recordkeeping  and  reporting,  subpoena 
evidence,  and  order  temporary  product  de- 
tention. In  the  Department's  consideration 
of  this  legislation,  we  escplored  the  idea  of 
Including  a  mandatory  recall  provision  but 
decided  this  did  not  reaOy  address  the  most 
serious  problems  involvefl  in  recalls — lack  of 
industry  procedures  to  tr 
move  them  from  the 
demands  on  FDA  investigative  resources  to 
monitor  recalls  (which  has.  In  some  cases. 
Involved  FDA  taktog  ova 
poor  company  performanfce) .  PDA  has  revised 
Its  recall  procedures  to  reiiuce  these  problems 
and  is  presently  consider^ 
In  FDA's  regulations,  sue 
prescribing  ciurent  go 
practice  for  the  food 
us  to  better  deal  with 
with  recalls  such  as  lack  ]of  adequate  record- 
keeping, product  coding, [etc.  H.R.  12847  wUl 
enable  FDA  to  require  that  firms  notify  us 
of  recalls  they  have  undertaken  and  of  any 
discovery  of  products  which  violate  the  law. 

In  some  cases,  refusalTto  initiate  a  recall 
at  FDA's  request  can  be  a  problem,  especially 
where  there  Is  a  serious  rjsk  to  public  health. 
However,  In  these  cases  »DA  can  Initiate  ac- 
tion to  seize  the  product,  prosecute  the  party, 
or  obtain  an  in junctlonj  Including  manda- 
tory relief  which  Incluoes  a  court-ordered 
recall.  A  mandatory  recall  provision  would 


ice  products  and  re- 
arket  and  excessive 


ig  whether  changes 
as  the  regulations 
3d  manufacturing 
iustry,  would  help 
Broblems  associated 
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be  considered  harmful  to  the  Agency  if  it 
is  Inflexible  (e.g..  were  limited  to  extreme 
risks  or  Imminent  hazards)  or  Involves  cum- 
bersome procedures,  and  courts  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  provision  Is  FDA'S  only  au- 
thority to  deal  with  recalls. 

We  hope  this  Information  is  helpfxil.  If 
we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Wetherell, 

Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Legislative  Services. 


PERSONAL    STATEMENT 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
June  21,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
leave  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  midst 
of  the  consideration  of  H.R.  15472,  the 
agricultural-environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  appropriations  bill.  I 
thus  missed  several  votes.  I  was  required 
to  travel  to  my  congressional  district  to 
meet  a  long-standing  obligation  to  speak 
to  the  graduates  of  Hennlnger  High 
School. 

RoUcall  No.  315.  An  amendment  which 
sought  to  delete  from  the  bil  certain  lan- 
guage aimed  at  preventing  employees  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
leaking  confidential  information  gath- 
ered in  the  course  of  PTC  investigations 
involving  business  Information.  I  would 
have  opposed  the  amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  316.  The  amendment  to 
deny  food  stamp  eligibility  to  striking 
workers.  This  is  a  perennial  amendment 
in  the  House,  and  consistent  with  my  past 
votes  on  the  issue,  I  would  have  opposed 
the  amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  317.  An  amendment  to 
prohibit  food  stamp  eligibility  for  col- 
lege students  who  are  claimed  as  de- 
pendents, for  Federal  Income  tax  pay- 
ments, by  their  parents.  I  would  have 
supported  the  amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  318.  An  amendment  to  add 
$7  million  to  the  bill  for  grants  to  rural 
fire  departments.  I  would  have  supported 
this  amendment. 

Rollcall  No.  319.  Pinal  passage  of  the 
bill.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  bill. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McSpadden  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  family. 

Mr.  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wm  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shoup)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material:) 


Mr.  Steelman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Udall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  in  one  instance. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shoiip)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Shtjster. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Anntjnzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Rangel  In  15  Instances. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 
Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3389.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  act  to  Incorporate  the  American  ITnl- 
verslty",  approved  February  24.  1893;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Conmilttee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  21,  1974, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HJl.  13839.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrjrlng  out  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972, 
as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. Jtme  25.  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  ttiken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2481.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  PubUc 
Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2482.  A  letter  from  the  Acttog  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
on  the  activities  of,  expenditures  by,  and  do- 
nations to  the  Charles  R.  Robertson  Lignite 
Research  Laboratory,  Grand  Forks,  N.  I>ak., 
covering  calendar  year  1973,  pxu^uant  to  62 
Stat.  85;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2483.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docket 
Nos.  342-B  and  342-C,  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indiana,  Plaintiff,  v.  the  United  States  of 
America.  Defendant:  and  docket  No.  368,  the 
Tonawanda  Band  of  Seneca  Indians,  Plain- 
tiff V.  the  United  States  of  America,  De- 
fendant, pursuant  to  26  UJS.C.  70t:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2484.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  docket 
No.  342-F,  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians, 
Plaintiff,  v.  the  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  25  UJ8.C.  70t:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2485.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  docket 
No.  342-1.  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians. 
Plaintiff,  v.  the  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  piu-suant  to  25  n.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2486.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  c<:^y  of 
the  publication,  "Statistics  of  Privately 
Owned  Electric  Utilities  In  the  United  States, 
1972";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
HJi.  15580.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  for  other  piuix>se8.  (Rept  No.  93-1140). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. H.R.  15581.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jujie  30. 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
93-1141).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
and    Mrs.    Heckler    of    Massachu- 
setts) : 
H.R.  15573.  A  blU  to  Improve  the  extended 
unemployment    compensation    program;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Latta) : 
H.R.   15574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
Importation  of  Rhodeslan  and  Soviet  chrome: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN:    ' 
H.R.  15575.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  In- 
crease the  exemption  from  the  industrial  de- 
velopment'bond  provisions  for  certain  small 
Issues;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
H.R.  15576.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  La- 
gun;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STKELMAN: 
H.R.  15577.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify 
certain  exemptions  from  its  disclosure  re- 
quirements, to  provide  guidelines  and  limi- 
tations for  the  classification  of  Information, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  Gkttys,  Mr.  Annunzio, 


llr 


and 


Smal 


Mr.  Hanley, 
I.IAM   Stanto: 

HECKLER         of 
BURGENER, 

New  York)  : 
H.R.    15578.    A    bill 
Business  Act,  the 
Act,  and  for  other 
tee  on  Banking  and 
By  Mr.  FLOOD 
H.R.   15580.   A  bill 
for  the  Departments 
Education,  and  Welfa^ 
for  the  fiscal  year  end  Ing 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  NATCH^ 
H.R.  15581.  A  bill 
for  the  government  of 
bla  and  other  actlvitii  s 
or  in  part  against  th« 
trict  for  the  fiscal  yea 
and  for  other  purposei 


Under  clause  4  of 
were  presented  and 

503.  By  the  SPE.' 
House  of  Representatives 
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.  Cotter,  Mr.  J.  Wn.- 
Mr.  Williams,  Mrs. 
Massachusetts,     Mr. 

Mr.      RONCALLO      of 


to   amend  the   Small 

Business  Investment 

to  the  Commit- 


pui  poses 
Ci  rrency. 

naking  appropriations 

3f  Labor,  and  Health, 

,  and  related  agencies, 

June  30,  1975,  and 


making  appropriations 

the  District  of  Colum- 

chargeable  In  whole 

revenues  of  said  Dis- 

ending  June  30,  1975, 


wealth  of  Massachuset 

tlon  of  the  fishing  Industry 

mlttee  on  Merchant  M^ine 

504.  Also,  memorial 
Commonwealth  of  Maseeh  usetts 
taxation  of  the  retirement 
Citizens;    to  the  Committee 
Means. 


s,  relative  to  protec- 

to  the  Com- 

and  Fisheries. 

Df  the  Senate  of  the 

relative  to 

income  of  elderly 

on  Ways  and 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AHHD 
Under  clause  1  of  rile 


Mr.  CONTE  introduced 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lo  ilse 
was  referred  to  the  Coinmlttee 
clary. 


PETITIO]  \S 


MEMC  RIALS 


1  ule  XXII,  memorials 
referred  as  follows: 
Memorial  of  the 
of  the  Common- 


KR  ER: 


Under  clause  1  of 
and  papers  were  laid 
and  referred  as  folloi^' 

451.  The  SPEAKER 
Bill  Brown,  Washlngto^, 
dress  of  grievances 
the  Committee  on  the 


ETC. 

:  ule  XXn,  petitions 

on  the  Clerk's  desk 

s: 

p^sented  a  petition  of 

D.C.,  relative  to  re- 

which  was  referred   to 

District  of  Columbia. 


SENATE— J/owrfai/,  June  24,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Sam 
NuNN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 


MESSAGE  FRO  ^  THE  HOUSE 


tie 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  oflfered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  lift  our  hearts  to 
Thee  in  thanksgiving  for  another  day 
in  which  to  live  and  work  and  serve  this 
Nation.  Give  us  joyous  hearts,  keen 
minds,  and  resolute  wills. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  goodly  com- 
pany of  those  who  minister  to  our  souls 
by  speaking,  writing,  or  praying.  We 
thank  Thee  for  those  who  minister  to 
daily  necessities  of  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, and  for  those  who  service  our  homes 
and  offices,  supplementing  and  sustain- 
ing our  endeavors. 

Here,  wilt  Thou  accept  the  work  of 
our  minds  and  hands  as  an  offering  to 
Thee  for  the  well-being  of  the  Nation 
and  the  advancement  of  Thy  kingdom? 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Borry, 


(H.; 


A  message  from 
sentatives  by  Mr 
ing  clerks,  annountjed 
had  passed  the  bill 
appropriations  for 
mental  and  consuHier 
grams  for  the  fiscal 
1975,  and  for  other 
it    requests    the 
Senate. 


House  of  Repre- 
one  of  its  read- 
that  the  House 
R.  15472)  making 
igriculture-environ- 
protection  pro- 
,'ear  ending  June  30, 
purposes,  in  which 
concurrence    of    the 


BXLS 


ENROLLED 

The  message  also}announced 
Speaker  had  affixed 
f olIowinG:  enrolled  bills : 

H.R.  1376.  An  act  |or  the  relief  of  J.  B. 
Riddle;  and 

HJl.  15124.  An  act 
93-233  to  extend  for  aj  ; 
(Tontll  July  1,  1975)  tUe 
mental  sectu-lty  Incoiiie 
stamps. 


HOUSE  BILI 


APPOINTMENT'  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  24,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  dtirlng  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  NUNN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


The  bill  (H.R, 
priations  for  agriciilture 
and  consumer  proti'ction 
the  fiscal  year  endii^ 
for  other  purposes, 
title  and  referred 
Appropriations. 


THE  JC  URNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
imanimous  consent 
the  Journal  of  the 


legislative  calendar, 
dispensed  with. 
The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection 


inder  rule  vm,  be 


PRI ISIDENT 


COMMITTEE  MEBTINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 


SIGNED 

that  the 
his  signature  to  the 


to  amend  Public  Law 
additional  12  months 
eligibility  of  supple- 
recipients  for  food 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
unanimous  consent 
may  be  authorized 
session  of  the  Senat^ 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection 


RETIREMENT  OF 
PORCEMENT    AJ^D 
PERSONNEL 


tiat 


REFERRED 


PRI  :SIDENT 


15f72)  making  appro- 

-environmental 

programs  for 

June  30,  1975,  and 

iras  read  twice  by  its 

ti  the  Committee  on 


Mr.  MANSFIELD 
unanimous  consent 
ceed  to  the  consideration 

919,  H.R.  9281. 

The  ACTING 
pore.  The  bill  will  be 

The   assistant 
as  follows: 

H.R.  9281,  to  amend 
Code,  with  respect  to 
tain  law  enforcement 
sonnel,  and  for  other 


leg  si: 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  reading  of 
proceedings  of  Fri- 


day, June  21,  1974,  l)e  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objec  ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the 


WAIVER  OF  THil  CALL  OP  THE 
CALE  JDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD 
unanimous  consent 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  call  of  the 


The  ACTING 
pore.  Is  there  objec^on 
considerr.tion  of  the 

There  being  no  objection 
proceeded  to  considei 
been  reported  from 
Post  Office  and  Civil 
ments  on  page  2,  at 
6,  strike  out  "section  i 
thereof  "section" 

On  page  2.  begii^ing 
strike  out  "amended 
end  thereof  the  f  oUoi  ?ing 
lieu  thereof  the  follojiving 

amended — 

(1)    by  striking  out 
paragraph  (18); 


RESOLUTIONS 

xxn. 


a  blU  (H.R.  15579) 

G.  Whalen,  which 

on  the  Judl« 


pro  tem- 
,  it  is  so  ordered. 


:  ^r.  President,  I  ask 

1)hat  all  committees 

meet  during  the 

today. 

pro  tem- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


to 


PRIISIDENT 


QERTAIN  LAW  EN- 
FIREFIGHTER 


^T.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senate  pro- 
of Calendar  No. 


pro  tem- 

stated  by  title, 
ative  clerk  read 


title  5.  United  States 

retirement  of  cer- 

and  firsfighting  per- 


pi:  rposes. 
PRIISIDENT 


pro  tem- 
to  the  present 
liill? 

the  Senate 

the  bill,  which  had 

the  Committee  on 

Service  with  amend- 

beginning  of  line 

and  insert  in  lieu 


with  line  23, 
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"  and  insert  in 
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(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 19 )  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

On  page  4,  in  line  12,  after  "or"  strike 
out  "rehabilitation."  and  insert  "rehabili- 
tation; and,". 

On  page  5,  after  line  2,  strike  out 
"1973"  in  the  two  places  it  appears  and 
insert  "1974"  in  each  place. 

On  page  5,  in  line  5,  strike  out  "there- 
of." and  insert  "thereof:". 

On  page  5,  at  the  end  of  line  9,  strike 
out  "fifty-five"  and  insert  "55". 

On  page  5,  in  line  10,  strike  out 
"twenty"  and  insert  "20". 

On  page  5,  in  line  14,  strike  out  "sixty" 
and  insert  "60". 

On  page  5,  in  line  16,  strike  out  "sixty" 
and  insert  "60". 

On  page  6,  in  line  2,  strike  out  "sixty- 
day"  and  insert  "60-day". 

On  page  6,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "fifty" 
and  insert  "50". 

On  page  6,  in  line  7,  strike  out  "twenty" 
and  insert  "20". 

On  page  6,  in  line  9,  strike  out  "twenty"- 
and  insert  "20". 

On  page  6,  in  line  14,  strike  out  "per 
centum"  and  insert  "percent". 

On  page  6,  in^  line  16,  strike  out 
"twenty"  and  insert  "20". 

On  page  6.  in  line  17,  strike  out  "per 
centum"  and  insert  "percent". 

On  page  6,  at  the  end  of  line  18,  strike 
out  "twenty"  and  insert  "20". 

And  on  page  7,  in  line  3,  strike  out 
"1977"  and  insert  L"1978",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
i^ussed. 

A  GOOD  SUGGESTION  BY  THE 
CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  prayer  this  morning,  the  Chaplain  in- 
cluded a  solicitation  to  the  Almighty  "for 
those  who  service  our  homes  •  ♦  • ." 

Maybe  that  is  the  only  way  to  do  it. 
I  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  some- 
one to  fix  the  icemaker  and  a  longer  time 
for  someone  to  paint  the  house. 

I  have  tried  everything  short  of  prayer-. 
I  am,  therefore,  very  thankful  to  the 
Chaplain  for  his  suggestion. 


LEAKS  FROM  THE  SENATE  WATER- 
GATE COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  only  7  days  left  for  leaks  from 
the  Watergate  Committee.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  all  members  of  that 
committee.  I  voted  to  create  it.  I  voted 
to  support  it.  I  have  not  waivered  in  my 
belief  that  it  has  been  doing  a  proper 
and  useful  job. 

I  am  sure  that  most  members  of  the 
staff  are  vigilant  and  of  high  character. 
Perhaps  some  would  expect  praise  for 
their  extraordinary  zeal  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  in  the  activities  which  they 
have  engaged  in  of  preparing,  one  pre- 
sumes, not  only  a  report  for  the  com- 
mittee to  issue,  but  also  a  whole  lot  of 
other  reports  which  probably  woxild  not 


have  seen  the  light  of  day  except  for  the 
fact  that  some  members  of  the  staff 
seem  to  be  serving  as  couriers  for  jour- 
nalists. 

Tliat  is  certainly  an  exercise  in  ex- 
cessive zeal.  One  wonders  what  is  served 
by  the  preparation  of  reports  which  are 
not  going  to  be  made  as  well  as  reports 
that  will  be  made,  unless  it  is  to  express 
the  frustration  of  the  staff  that  in  some 
areas  they  have  found  no  evidence  and 
the  best  way  to  cure  that,  in  their  minds, 
evidently,  is  to  assiu-e  the  existence  of 
evidence,  writing  it  up  in  the  form  of  in- 
nuendos,  inferences,  and  implications, 
and  without  the  benefit  of  cross-exami- 
nation or  confrontation,  and  without  the 
benefit  of  any  means  of  proving  or  dis- 
proving what  they  say,  and  then  to  wheel 
them  out  in  bucketfuls  and  dump  it  on 
the  public  consciousness. 

Tills  is  a  regrettable  tendency,  which 
has  existed  in  the  committee  in  the  other 
body  as  well.  It  certainly  is  no  way  to  ran. 
a  railroad  or  to  run  a  Congress. 

I  do  not  suppose  anything  we  say  will 
stop  it,  but  I  think  those  members  of  that 
staff  who  are  engaging  in  the  same  prac- 
tice for  which  Mr.  Colson  pled  guilty  to 
a  felony  should  be  more  careful.  They 
should  watch  themselves,  because  if  it  is 
a  felony  to  issue  derogatory,  pejorative, 
or  abusive  allegations  against  a  person 
under  indictment,  it  is  also  a  felony  for 
others  to  do  it. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  any  members 
of  the  Senate  staff  make  themselves  lia- 
ble for  criminal  action  by  doing  exactly 
the  thing  which  these  same  people,  in  an 
excess  of  piety,  might  deplore  in  Mr. 
Colson. 

So  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  way 
to  put  a  rein  on  these  people,  since  there 
seems  to  be  no  effort  being  made  in  that 
direction.  But  we  should  mention  that  it 
is  deplorable.  It  should  not  happen.  It 
should  not  happen,  because  it  demeans 
the  Senate,  it  demeans  the  committee, 
and  it  demeans  the  cause  of  fair  play  and 
justice. 

I  know  that  the  Senators  on  this  com- 
mittee do  certainly,  privately,  deplore 
this  kind  of  action,  and  some  of  them 
have  so  indicated. 

I  would  think  that  the  staff  would  have 
some  loyalty  to  the  excellent  Senators 
who  have  done  a  very  able  job.  If  they  do 
not,  there  seems  to  be  no  cure  for  it.  I 
suppose  we  will  have  to  endure  the  next 
7  days  of  unauthorized  and  unprovable 
charges  dished  out  by  the  same  people 
whose  sense  of  responsibility  leaves  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired. 


CONFERENCE  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
DISARMAMENT  —  APPOINTMENT 
BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Nunn)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf 
of  the  Vice  President,  appoints  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  to  at- 
tend the  Conference  of  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  to  be  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  beginning  on  July  2, 1974. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 


Robert  C.  Byrd)  is  now  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN 
TORS  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  AND 
BUCKLEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  on  tomorrow 
after  the  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  previously  entered  have  been 
fulfilled,  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F 
Byrd,  Jr.)  and  the  distinguislied  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckleys 
be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  in  that  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  oi  Senators  on  tomor 
row,  under  the  orders  previously  en^ 
tered,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  HELICOPTER  GIFT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  disturbed  by  the  news  reports 
over  the  weekend  that  President  Nixon 
made  a  "gift"  of  a  two-million-doUai 
U.S.  military  helicopter  to  President 
Anwar  Sadat  of  Egj'pt  on  his  recent  trip 
to  the  Middle  East.  The  White  House, 
I  understand,  has  confirmed  the  story 

The  question  that  comes  immediatels 
to  mind  is  the  obvious  one:  Was  this 
helicopter,  assigned  by  the  military  tc 
Mr.  Nixon,  his  to  give  away  to  the  head 
of  a  foreign  government?  By  what  au- 
thority did  the  President  act? 

With  inflation  continuing  to  eat  away 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  U.S.  dollar, 
American  wage  earners  will  not  tAkc 
kindly  to  such  cavalier  use  of  their  tax 
payments.  Tr-o  million  dollars,  in  the 
context  of  multi-billion-dollar  Federal 
spending,  may  not  sound  like  much 
money  to  some  people;  but  it  represents 
the  Federal  income  taxes  paid  by  a  con 
siderable  number  of  middle  income  U.S 
wage  earners. 

The  practice  of  foreign  relations  is  at 
best  a  delicate  art;  and  it  occm-s  to  me 
moreover,  that  efforts  to  purchase 
friendship  in  such  a  manner  are  ques- 
tionable on  their  face. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  more  impor 
tant  international  events  and  more  dis- 
tressing domestic  developments,  the 
giving  away  of  one  U.S.  helicopter  ma> 
not  in  actual  fact  be  too  significant 
But  it  is  sjTnptomatic  of  a  proprietarji 
concept  of  the  American  Presidency 
that  is  at  variance  with  the  view  of  most 
Americans  that  it  should  be  a  trustee 
ship. 

Lavish  and  uncalled  for  gifts  by  anj 
American  President  to  the  heads  ol 
state  of  other  countries,  I  am  sure,  wil 
be  frowned  upon  by  the  people  of  thij 
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country,  to  whom  a  President  Is  ulti- 
mately responsible.  Such  action  by  Mr. 
Nixon  at  this  time  seems  to  me  to  con- 
stitute another  lapse  in  good  judgment. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  be  glad  to  yield  my  time  to 
any  Senator,  or  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  authorized  to  yield  back  the  time 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower). 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  of  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


THE  COURAGE  AND  ENDURANCE  OP 
SENATOR  JOHN  STENNIS 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday, 
June  23,  published  an  excellent  profile 
on  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis).  This  profile 
was  written  by  Spencer  Rich,  of  the 
Washington  Post,  who  Is  not  only  a 
highly  experienced  reporter,  but,  in  my 
judgment.  Is  an  able  and  objective 
reporter  as  well. 

The  headline  on  the  article  is  "The 
Courage  and  Endurance  of  Senator  John 
Stennis." 

The  article  points  out  the  fact  that 
Senator  Stennis,  in  a  grueling  7-day 
debate,  was  on  his  feet  for  many  hours 
at  a  time,  and  indeed  he  was. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  sits  almost 
side  by  side  with  the  Senator,  I  watched 
him  during  that  period  with  great  ad- 
miration. Senator  Stennis,  less  than  18 
months  ago,  was  sent  to  the  hospital  be- 
cause of  two  bullets  having  been  fired 
into  him  by  holdup  men  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

It  was  through  his  own  great  courage 
and  his  own  physical  stamina,  along  with 
the  spirit  which  was  given  to  him  by  our 
good  Lord,  that  he  was  able  to  come 
through  this  ordeal  and  to  resume  his 
duties  in  the  Senate. 

As  the  article  published  yesterday  in 
the  Washington  Post  points  out,  few 
Members  of  this  body  would  be  able  to 
assume  the  difficult  assignment  that  Sen- 
ator Stennis  undertook  in  handling  the 
Military  Procurement  bill,  it  was  indeed 
an  act  of  courage  and  endurance  in 
which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  committee,  Mr 
Thttrmond. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  tO 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOtT.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  intended  to  put  this  excellent  article 
into  the  Record  myself. 

I  wish  to  associite  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byr*.  Jr.),  and  to  com- 
pliment Mr.  Spenc*  Rich  on  the  com- 
petent way  in  whichthe  wrote  this  article. 
It  indeed  shows  whit  a  tremendous  job, 
a  superb  job,  the  SJenator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)!  did,  as  Indeed  was 
also  done  by  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

This  bill  was  handled  with  a  great  deal 
of  skill  and  expertise^ 

We  are  delighted  that  Senator  Sten- 
nis has  returned  to  food  health  and  that 
his  stamina  enabled  him  to  do  this  ex- 
tremely difficult  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BVRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Republlcaai  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsent,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Vii-glnla  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvafaia,  that  the  text  of 
the  article  be  printe4  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk   Cottrack  and   E*  dxjbancb   of  Senatos 

John  SrxNNis 

(By  Spenjer  Rich) 

When  Senator  John  ttennls  (D-Mlss.),  the 
powerful  73 -year-old  cialrman  of  the  Armed 
Servioes  Committee,  Walked  off  the  Senate 
floor  June  11,  it  marked  the  latest  high  point 
of  a  long  and  celebrated  career  In  public 
life.  I 

Stennis,  in  a  gruellnt  seven-day  debate  Ui 
which  he  was  sometime^  on  his  feet  for  hours 
at  a  time,  had  Just  shepherded  to  passage 
the  »21.9  bUllon  mllltfu-y  procurement  bUl. 
With  his  tremendous,  booming  voice,  his 
restless  leonine  pacing,  |hls  \mcanny  capacity 
to  capture  the  attention  of  every  member  of 
the  Senate  whenever  hi  t  rises  to  speak  In  his 
rich  Mississippi  drawl,  S  tennis  dominated  the 
debate  and  won  all  th«  major  votes. 

The  procurement  m;asure  was  the  first 
major  bUl  on  which  ie  has  acted  as  floor 
manager  since  January  1973  and  It  demon- 
strated an  amazing  phyi  leal  comeback  for  the 
Mississippi  Democrat,  who  once  again  Is 
spending  his  afternoons  working  out  on  wall- 
weights  and  callsthenlc  a  In  the  Senate  eym- 
nasium. 

Just  17  months  ago,  c  n  Jan.  30, 1973  Sten- 
nis was  shot  twice  m  tfce  late-night  holdup 
as  he  got  out  of  his  aiitomobUe  In  front  of 
his  Northwest  Washln^on  home  His  pan- 
creas, a  vital  organ,  wfes  "slivered,"  as  the 
doctors  at  Walter  Reedj  Army  Hospital  later 
told  him.  He  lost  larg*  quantities  of  blood 
and  did  not  fuUy  regsln  consciousness  for 
weeks.  He  wondered  wl  ether  he  would  ever 
walk  again,  let  alone  cc  me  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

His  remarkable  perfo4mance  as  floor  man- 
ager on  the  procuremeat  bill— which  would 
be  wearing  and  exhausting  even  for  a  young- 
er man  In  perfect  condition— illustrates  that 
flne  medical  care,  an  ron  wUl  to  recover, 
religious  faith  and  a  po  verf ul  physique  kept 
m  trim  by  constant  e;;ercise  have  enabled 
the  Mississippi  Democrj  t  to  regain  much  of 
his  old  vigor  and  force. 

But  there  were  many  moments,  especially 
in  the  weeks  Immediate  y  after  the  shooting, 
when  he  suspected  he  i  wouldn't  make  it,  he 
said  In  a  rare  Interview. 
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Oazlng  out  the  wind  >w  of  a  private  "hide- 
away" office  in  the  Cap  tol'a  West  Wing  over- 
looking the  Mall,  he  sal^: 

"Early  on,  I  thought  about  dying,  and 
one  night  I  dreamed  I  apw  a  newspaper  head- 
line, 'Stennis  Dies  In  His  Sleep.'  When  I  was 
coming  and  going  out  of  consciousness  In  the 
early  weeks,  and  very! weak,  and  had  been 
told  how  seriously  m  |  was,  I  fully  realized 
that  I  might  pass  away  it  any  time." 

Describing  the  first  flays  after  the  shoot- 
ing, he  said,  "WeU,  yiu  have  fleeting  mo- 
ments of  consclousnessj  but  it  was  two  weeks 
before  I  had  conscious  iilnutes  at  a  time  and 
could  actively  think  . . ,  Impairment  of  func- 
tions, that  was  the  great  question  I  would 
think  about — impaired  mobUity.  You  want 
to  be  useful.  They  keit  examining  me  for 
signs  of  paralysis." 

The  Mississippi  Demjcrat  said  he  hadn't 
been  fully  conscious  and  able  to  think 
clearly  untu  three  weets  after  he  was  shot. 
It  was  30  days  befoe  he  could  eat  any 
solid  food— "soft  eggs,  soft  boUed,"  he  re- 
called. 

Stennis  had  been  shot  once  in  the  leg 
but  "that  didn't  hit  a  vital  organ  or  break 
a  bone,"  he  recalled.  The  serious  wound, 
which  at  the  outset  tiany  thought  would 
cost  him  his  life,  was  "\\  ist  at  the  belt-line  on 
the  left  side.  It  affecte<l  my  pancreas,  colon 
and  portal  vein  which  nupplles  blood  to  the 
stomach.  The  vein  was  almost  cut  In  two." 
Stennis  had  an  Immediate  operation  and 
then  two  more  later,  carried  out  by  Col. 
Robert  Muir  and  Col.  Wayne  Wilson.  Steimls 
said  both  had  had  considerable  experience 
with  abdominal  gunshoi  surgery  under  com- 
bat conditions  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  early  days  aftei  the  operation,  while 
he  was  still  only  partially  conscious,  he  was 
fed  entirely  on  Intravinous  injections,  he 
said,  and  the  doctors  toil  him  that  he  might 
not  have  survived  without  the  powerful  mus- 
cles In  his  back,  shoulders  and  legs  to  take 
the  repeated  Injections. 
Before  being  shot,  Sti 
physical  fit  new  man. 

In  the  gym.  I  swam, j,^^, 

used  the  bicycle  exerclsel  a  minimum  of  four 
days  a  week."  I 

He  also  was  an  actlvi  hunter,  frequently 
shooting  quaU  and  other  game  with  Sen. 
A.  WUUs  Robertson  (D+Va.).  After  Robert- 
son left  the  Senate,  siennis  continued  to 
hunt  In  the  Shenandoi 
annually  he  would  go  1 
dove  hunt  In  Culpepea 
guest.  I 

Stennis  said  he  dldn'^  „ ^,-v«„.- 

ber's  dove  hunt;  he  was  still  too  weak.  But 
"this  year  I  was  quaU  [hunting  In  Georgia 
and  I  could  hit  them  ap  well  as  I  did  any 
other  time.  I'm  a  fair  shofc." 

The  gym  exercises  and  the  hunting  con- 
tributed to  the  physlqui  that  withstood  the 
terrible  shock  of  the  t^fo  gunshot  woimds, 
and  he  has  now  gradually  resiuned  those 
activities.  He  Is  up  to  I'T 
right  weight  for  his  5  fe 
When  he  was  first  she 
m  desperation  any  tli 
might  pass  away  any 
terms  of  prayer,  to  be| 
situation.  X  wouldn't  de 
Uglous  but  I  was  alway 
Presbyterian.  I  wanted 
useful." 

In  the  early  days  whin  his  life  hung  In 
the  balance,  visits  and  letters  from  family, 
friends  and  aides  gave  hin  a  terrtflc  psycho- 
logical boost,  Stennis  recalled. 

"I  got  more  and   moie  wlU  to  live.  You 
kno«r.  It's  easier  Just  to  | 
Ing,  would  I  be  useful?" 
Aside  from  his  wife,  hi 

daughter,  Margaret,  and  . ^^ 

his  first  visitors  was  hla  administrative  as- 
sistant, Bill  Creswell.  Ot^er  early  visitors  In- 
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bulled  wall  weights. 


Valley  area,   and 

a  big  September 

Va.,   as   the    chief 

go  to  last  Septem- 


pounds,  about  the 
Bt,  ll-lnches. 
\,  he  said,  "I  wasnt 
but  I  realized  I 
time.   I  thought  In 

er  understand  my 
^crlbe  myself  as  re- 

a  church  man,  a 

live  In  order  to  be 


lie.  I  kept  wonder- 

1  son,  John,  and  his 
ber  children,  one  of 
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eluded  Sen.  James  Eastland  (D-Mlss.),  aU 
the  congressmen  from  Mississippi  and.  Sen- 
ate colleagues  like  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.),  a 
one-time  law-school  classmate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Democratic  Whip  Robert 
C.  Byrd  (W.  Va.),  Virginia's  Harry  F.  Byrd 
(Ind.),  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.),  Henry 
M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.),  Mark  Hatfield  (R- 
Ore.),  Barry  M.  Ooldwater  (R-Arlz.),  Strom 
Thurmond  (R-S.C),  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvln  R.  Laird  and  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren E.  Biu-ger.  Many  others  wrote  and  called. 
"Messages,  cards,  letters,  books — those 
things  tend  to  build  a  person  up,"  he  said. 

Thirty  days  after  the  shooting,  he  took  his 
first  solid  food.  Another  week  and  he  began 
getting  up  for  a  few  moments.  By  Mid- 
March  he  was  able  to  walk  haltingly  into  an 
adjoining  room. 

By  April  he  was  starting  to  beUeve  he 
could  eventually  regain  his  strength.  "But  I 
had  to  releam  to  walk,"  he  said.  "I  did  that 
in  the  hallway  with  a  metal  support." 

He  Started  taking  business  phone  calls 
from  aides  and  other  senators,  and  by  late 
April  he  was  ready  for  his  first  foray  out  of 
the  hospital,  a  trip  to  Mississippi  for  rest 
and  rehabilitation. 

It  was  there,  on  April  27,  that  he  appeared 
with  President  Nlzon  and  made  a  statement 
about  "toughing  It  out"  which  many  inter- 
preted as  advice  to  Mr.  Nixon  to  Ignore  Im- 
peachment and  Watergate  talk  and  simply 
ride  out  the  storm. 

Although  Stennis  was  reluctant  to  discuss 
this,  he  hinted  that  the  meaning  of  his 
statement  had  been  somewhat  exaggerated 
In  the  press.  He  said  he  reaUy  had  been  fo- 
cusing on  the  need  for  a  man  in  public 
office  to  have  "courage  and  endurance  to 
tackle  problems"  and  he  didn't  mean  to  en- 
dorse everything  the  President  was  doing 
and  advise  him  to  Ignore  all  criticism.  "I  was 
referring  to  the  man's  courage  and  endur- 
ance to  tackle  problems,"  he  said. 

After  this  visit  he  went  back  to  Walter 
Reed,  occaslonaUy  going  to  his  Washington 
home  overnight.  On  July  30,  1973,  he  went 
home  for  good  and  started  going  Into  his 
office  a  few  hours  once  or  twice  a  week. 

"In  September  I  came  to  the  senate  floor 
for  the  first  time,  but  I  wasn't  able  to  get 
much  work  done.  I  couldnt  stand  sustained 
work  and  effort." 

At  this  time,  Stennis  looked  thin  and  pale, 
barely  a  shade  of  his  former  vigorous  self — 
a  fact  that  elicited  much  comment  among 
Senate  insiders.  But  he  graduaUy  began  re- 
gaining strength,  although  Symington  still 
kept  command  as  acting  chairman  of  armed 
Services. 

"It  wasn't  till  I  got  back  here  In  January 
that  I  reaUy  got  to  feeling  better,"  Stennis 
said.  Suddenly  his  {^petite  came  back.  His 
voice  regained  strength.  His  step  got  the  old 
restless  bounce  and  his  face  filled  out — all 
changes  that  were  noticeable  to  colleagues 
and  reporters. 

He  handled  both  the  hearings  and  execu- 
tive sessions  on  the  mUltary  procurement 
bill — the  most  Important  military  policy  bill 
each  year — and  made  his  debut  again  as  a 
floor  power  by  managing  the  blU  from  June 
3toll. 

Now  he  says  he's  pretty  much  back  to 
snuff.  "I  sleep  more  than  I  did.  The  prepa- 
ration and  debate  on  military  procurement 
I  considered  a  real  test  of  my  strength  and 
endurance. 

"I  didn't  get  especially  tired  during  de- 
bate— that's  where  your  muscle  helps  you." 
Summing  It  all  up,  the  closeness  to  death, 
the  slow  recovery  over  17  months,  the  won- 
dering about  whether  "I'd  be  able  to  walk," 
the  regaining  of  bis  strength,  Stennis  rose 
and  looked  down  at  the  Mall's  broad  sweep 
and  said  slowly,  "I  have  a  feeling  life  really 
means  more  to  me  now  than  It  did." 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  the  dlstlngiilshed   Senator  from 


Georgia  Is  presiding  over  the  Senate  at 
this  time  as  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore.  Because  of  that,  he  is  not  able, 
personeJly,  to  associate  himself  with  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  regard  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

On  behalf  of  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nuim) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
be  associated  with  the  remarks  just 
made  in  regard  to  Senator  Stennis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

"Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Nunn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 
Proposed   Amendiient   to   Budget   Reqttest 

FOB  the  Department  of  State   (S.  Doc. 

93-88) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  ^ 

Fboposed  Abcendment  to  Budget  Request 

FOB   THE   DEPABTMENT    OF    JtTSTICE    (S.    DOC. 

93-89) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Justice  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
Pboposed   Aicendment   to   Budget   REQtrEsr 

FOB    THE    FEDEBAL    TRADE    COMMISSION     (S. 

Doc.  93-00) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMriTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  7089.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
A.  Korhonen  (Rept.  No.  93-956) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

S.  Res.  346.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing supplemental  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  In- 
quiries  ajid   investigations.  Referred  to  the 


Committee    on    Rules    and    Administration 
(Rept.  No.  93-957). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Tnmiinr  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  13221.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri 
atlons  for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No, 
93-958).      

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  oH 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend4 
ment: 

S.  2001.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Alamo^ 
gordo  Dam  and  Reservoir,  N.  Mex.,  as  Sumner 
Dam  and  Lake  Sumner,  respectively  (Rep 
No.  93-959). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  weri 
submitted:  ] 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  oa 
Armed  Services :  I 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  U5.  Navy,  fo» 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral,  whea 
retired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  thi 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
the  nomination  of  Adm.  Thomas  H. 
Moorer,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  placed  on 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  admiral.  I  asl 
that  his  name  be  placed  on  the  Executivf 
Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  temf 
pore  (Mr.  Nunn).  Without  objection, 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  frou 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re 
port  favorabb^  the  nominations  of  Ger 
Donald  V.  Bennett,  U.S.   Army,  to 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  that  grade 
Lt.  Gen.  James  W.  Sutherland,  Jr.,  U.r 
Army;  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Edward  Lot 
Jr.,    U.S.    Army;    Lt.    Gen.   Robert 
Williams,  U.S.  Army:  Lt.  Gen.  Walt 
Philip  Leber,  U.S.  Army;  and  Lt.  Ger 
Raymond  Leroy  Shoemaker,  U.S.  Armjj 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in    " 
grade,  and  Brig.  Gen.  William  A.  Bos 
son,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  major  genera 
and    also    appointment    to    permaner 
grade  of  brigadier  general;  32  promo- 
tions In  the  Army  Reserve  and  Nation  " 
Guard  In  the  grades  of  major  gener 
and   brigadier   general;    in   the   Na\ 
Rear  Adm.  Pierre  N.  Charbonnet,  Ji| 
U.S.    Navy,    for    appointment    to 
grade    of    vice    admiral    and    58 
the  Navy  for  permanent  promotion 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral;  and,  in 
Air  Force,  Gen.  Jack  J.  Catton,  Ge^ 
Theodore  R.  Milton,  and  Gen.  John 
Meyer  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
the  grade  of  general;  Lt.  Gen.  Louis 
Seith  for  promotion  in  the  grade  of  geii- 
eral;  Lt.  Gen.  William  V.  McBride  f(ir 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  general;  Lt. 
Gen.  Louis  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  to  the  grade 
of  general;  Lt.  Gen.  Durward  L.  Croj 
Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  T.  Gould,  Jr.  to 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade 
lieutenant  general;  and  Lt.  Gen.  George 
S.  Boyland,  Jr.,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  that  grade;  Maj.  Gen.  Jamks 
A.  Hill,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenait 
general;  Maj.  Gen.  Lee  M.  Paschall,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral; Maj.  Gen.  Marion  L.  Boswell,  U^. 
Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general;  Mj  j. 
Gen.  John  W.  Pauly,  U.S.  Air  Force,   ;o 
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lieutenant  general;  Maj.  Gen.  Bryce  Poe 
n,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general,  Maj.  Gen.  Ray  B.  Sitton, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  lieutenant  general; 
Col.  Belisarlo  D.  J.  Flores  and  Col.  Charles 
L.  Sullivan  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force; 
and,  Philip  O'Bryan  Montgomery  Jr., 
of  Texas,  to  be  member  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences  for  the 
remainder  of  term  expiring  May  1,  1977. 
I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

In  addition,  there  are  348  in  the  Army 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  for  promo- 
tion to  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel; 
in  the  Navy  there  are  90  for  promotion 
to  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3,  and  W-4 
plus  24  for  temporary  and  permanent 
promotions  in  the  grade  of  captain  and 
below  and  2  Navy  enlisted  scientific 
education  program  grades  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  Also  in  tlie  Marine 
Corps  are  294  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  148  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  colonel.  In  the  Air  Force, 
there  are  2,006  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  May  28,  May  29,  June  3. 
and  June  10, 1974.) 


SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  7724,  THE  NA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH  ACT  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  93-960) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  a  report 
from  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  7724)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  na- 
tional program  of  biomedical  research 
fellowships,  traineeships,  and  training 
to  assure  the  continued  excellence  of 
biomedical  research  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  pm-poses,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OP  AUTHORITY  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dead- 
line for  the  report  from  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  under  Senate  Res- 
olution 174.  relating  to  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  and  Organization,  which 
was  agreed  to  November  2,  1973,  be  fur- 
ther extended  to  Julj-  31,  1974. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  following  bill! 
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should  be  drilled  now. 
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companies. 
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In  order  to  deal  with  crude  oil  short- 
ages, the  Nixon  administration  has  de- 
cided that  only  higher  prices  will  give 
producers  the  incenti  re  to  drill  for  more 
oil.  While  it  is  now  ilear,  according  to 
internal  Cost  of  Liv  ng  Council  docu- 
ments, that  some  of  t:  le  administration's 
price  increases  on  so-called  old  oil  were 
economically  unjustlied,  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  only  riefused  to  roll  back 
the  price  of  oil,  but  ]ias  also  refused  to 
seek  legislation  for  the  mandatory  alio 
cation  of  tubular  steel . 

On  May  6,  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal  re 
ported   that   "the   US 
Bank  intends  to  keep 
ports  of  drilling  rigs 


in  spite  of  the  domest  ic  shortage."  Thus 
on  the  one  hand  the  United  States  is 
encouraging  the  expor  tation  of  necessary 
materials  already  in  ;  hort  supply,  while 
on  the  other  hand  tie  Federal  Energy 
Office  refuses  to  seek  i  nandatory  author- 
ity to  allocate  supplies.  The  only  thing 
that  FEO  has  done  is  i  ittempt  to  jawbone 
steel  producers.  Yet,  the  problem  does 
not  really  lie  with  tlie  steel  producers, 
since  their  capacity  1o  expand  produc- 
tion is  limited. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Pre;  ident,  I  have  pre- 
pared legislation  whic:  1 1  introduce  today 
giving  the  Federal  Eiergy  Administra- 
tion the  mandatory  a\  ithority  to  allocate 
supplies  of  tubular  ste  ;1  and  other  mate- 
rials. I  ask  unanimou !  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  and  some  recent  news- 
paper articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objt  ction,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordere<  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


S.  369  1 


Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress 
Act  may  be  cited  as 
Allocation  Act  of  1974". 

SECTIo^f  1.  Beginning  _ 
of  enactment  of  tills  Ac 
of  the  Federal  Energy, 
by  rule  or  order,  require 
the  performance  under 
(other  than  contracts 
latlng   to  supplies  of 
ment.    Including   steel 
drill  pipe.  If  he  makes 
by  section  (3)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than 
date  of  enactment  of 
istrator  shall  report  to 
respect  to  the  manner  in 
ties  contained  In  section 
istered.  This  report  shall 
limited  to  the  manner 
will  be  made,  the  t 
appeals,  the  criteria  for 
as  between  competing 
or     agency     which     will 
authorities. 


Sec.  3.  The  authority 
may  not  be  used  to  conltol 
tributlon  of  any  supplUs 
equipment  in  the  market  jl 
mlnlstrator  finds  that — 

(a)  such  supplies  are 
essential  to  maintain  or 
production,    refining, 
portation  of  energy  supplte: 
structlon  and  malntenaijce 
ties,  or 

(b)  maintenance  or  furtherance 
tion,     production 
transportation   of 
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construction  and  maintenance  of  energy  fa- 
cilities during  the  energy  shortage  cannot 
reasonably  be  accomplished  without  exer- 
cising the  authority  specified  in  section  (1) 
of  this  Act,  or 

(c)  competition  In  exploration,  production, 
refining,  and  required  transportation  of 
energy  supplies  and  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  energy  facilities  will  be 
lessened  unless  the  Administrator  exercises 
the  authority  granted  In  section  (1)  of  this 

Act. 

(Prom  the  OU  and  Gas  Journal,  May  6,  19741 

ExiMBANK    To    Finance    Rig,    Pipe    Exports 

Despite  TJ.S.  Pinch 

The  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  Intends  to 
keep  on  financing  exports  of  drilling  rigs  and 
tubular  steel  In  spite  of  the  domestic  short- 
age. 

William  J.  Casey,  president  and  chairman 
of  Exlmbank,  expressed  this  Intention  last 
week  before  the  House  banking  subcommit- 
tee on  international  trade. 

The  bank  doesn't  want  to  do  anything  to 
weaken  domestic  energy  development,  Casey 
stressed.  However,  he  added,  "I  believe  that 
denying  credit  on  export  sales  of  this  equip- 
ment accomplishes  very  little,  If  anything.  I 
think  It  is  more  likely  to  injure  not  only  the 
dominant  position  we  now  hold  In  markets 
for  such  equipment  but  also  our  interest  in 
expanding  the  world  energy  supply  and  In 
having  enough  capacity  to  produce  this 
equipment  to  sharply  expand  exploration  at 
home." 

There  is  already  evidence  that  the  Japan- 
ese offshore  platform  builders  are  expand- 
ing. Casey  told  the  subcommittee.  A  recent 
listing  of  contracts  for  the  North  Sea  area 
shows  Germany  abreast  and  Norway  409^ 
ahead  of  the  U.S.  in  contracts  to  build  off- 
shore platforms,  he  said.  The  TJ.S.  "owned" 
this  market  not  so  long  ago. 

"If  the  word  gets  around  that  Exlmbank 
financing  Is  not  available  for  this  equip- 
ment," Casey  warned,  ''American  manufac- 
turers may  slow  down  In  seeking  foreign 
orders,  shift  their  source  of  supply  to  over- 
seas subsidiaries,  or  even  turn  to  foreign  sup- 
pliers who  governments  will  provide  financ- 
ing to  sell  this  equipment  to  American  firms 
building  offshore  platforms.  This  could  not 
only  cost  Jobs  but  it  could  (also)  cut  Into 
the  competitive  edge  we  now  have  In  finding 
oil." 

Casey  said  the  Soviet  Union  has  "a  prime 
credit  rating  based  on  its  large  gold  reserves, 
over  $10  billion  at  the  current  market  price 
of  gold;  its  status  as  the  second  largest  econ- 
omy In  the  world;  its  unblemished  record  of 
prompt  repayment  of  Its  commercial  debt 
established  over  the  years;  and  the  Import- 
ance to  the  Soviet  foreign  economic  policy 
of  maintaining  that  record." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  given  preliminary 
clearance  for  $49.5  million  In  credits,  equal 
to  45  Tc  of  the  cost  of  the  exploration  phase  of 
the  Yakutsk  LNQ  project  In  eastern  Siberia. 
Exlmbank  has  been  under  severe  congres- 
sional criticism  for  making  loans  financing 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sen.  Richard  Schwelker  (R-Pa.)  has  said 
he  win  push  legislation  to  block  the  Soviet 
LNG  deal. 


[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  May  31. 

1974] 

Ex-lM  On.  liOAirs  Drawino  Fiee 

(By  John  Holxisha) 

Independent  oil  producers  are  complain- 
ing bitterly  that  the  nation's  Project  Inde- 
pendence Is  being  undermined  by  low-cost 
government-backed  loans  for  the  export  of 
drilling  and  refining  equipment  despite 
shortage  at  home. 

"This  Is  nonsense."  one  Independent  pro- 
moter snorted.  "Her©  we  have  this  program 
that's  supposed  to  make  us  self-sufficient 
(In  energy)  but  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is 


giving  long-term  credits  at  7  percent  to  ex- 
port a  flood  of  pipe  and  equipment. 

"Even  If  I  could  get  It.  I'd  have  to  pay 
prime  rate."  The  prime  bank  lending  rate 
Is  now  at  a  record  11%  percent. 

A  search  of  Ex-Im  Bank  records  shows  that 
since  last  June  the  bank  has  made  available 
more  than  $200  million  to  finance  the  export 
of  some  $460  million  of  exploratory,  produc- 
tion, transport  and  refinery  materials. 

Interestingly,  some  $340  million  of  this 
has  been  agreed  to  smce  the  October  Arab 
oil  embargo. 

Some  of  the  financing  arrangements  In- 
clude: SUghtly  over  $6  million  for  an  off- 
shore drilling  rig  to  be  used  in  the  Arab 
emirate  of  Abu  Dhabi.  Abu  Dhabi  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  OPEC,  the  organization  that  coordi- 
nated the  cutoff  of  oil  shipments  to  the 
United  States. 

Credits  up  to  $100  million  to  build  an  oil 
pipeline  from  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  Alexandria, 
Egypt.  The  line  vrtll  be  owned  50  percent  by 
Egypt,  with  the  remainder  shared  by  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait.  Abu  Dhabi  and  Qutera — all 
OPEC  members. 

$4  mUllon  for  drilling  rigs  to  be  used  by  a 
subsidiary  of  Ashland  Oil  Co.  In  Nigeria. 

$49.6  million  for  desulfurlzation  equip- 
ment at  a  refinery  In  the  Bahama  Islands. 
The  plant  Is  owned  by  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  England  Petroleum  Corp. 

Most  of  these  loans  were  made  at  a  6  per- 
cent Interest  rate,  since  the  Increase  to  7 
percent  did  not  come  until  February.  Ex-lm 
Bank  tisually  advances  45  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  equipment  to  be  exported,  with  "a  com- 
mercial bank  advancing  a  similar  amount 
and  the  buyer  putting  10  percent  down.  Ex- 
Im  will  guarantee  the  bank  loan  In  some 
cases. 

Although  Ex-Im  does  not  receive  a  reg- 
ular appropriation  from  the  government.  Its 
loans  are  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  it  was 
inltlaUy  capitalized  by  $1  billion  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

There  Is  little  question  that  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  oil  exploration  and  production 
machinery  in  the  United  States.  The  recent 
tripling  of  the  price  of  crude  oil  has  touched 
off  a  wildcatters'  boom. 

J.  A.  Mull  DrUling  Co.  in  Wichita.  Kan. 
is  a  typical  explorer. 

"I've  got  40  locations.  Including  offsets,  I 
could  be  drilling  now.  But  I've  only  got  two 
rigs  and  three  strings  of  casing  (the  pipe 
used  to  line  the  drilled  shaft).  It's  so  bad 
that  we're  pulling  secondhand  casing  out  of 
wells  in  Louisiana  that  are  35  years  old." 

Other  bottlenecks  are  In  drilling  pipe. 
("I've  been  promised  only  two  strings  this 
quarter")  and  the  rigs  themselves.  ("They 
said  18  to  24  months  was  the  best  delivery 
they  could  promise.") 

"And,  hell,  there  Isn't  a  pumping  unit  In 
the  coimtry."  he  adds. 

An  aide  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
which  has  looked  into  domestic  production 
problems,  concurs  on  the  shortage. 

"Part  of  the  problems  of  course,  Is  that  any- 
body who  can  string  two  pipes  together  is 
out  In  his  back  yard  trying  to  punch  holes." 
he  said. 

But  another  factor  Is  links  between  the 
major  oU  companies  and  equipment  produc- 
ers and  lenders,  he  adds.  "We  hear  stories  of 
equipment  heading  down  toward  the  Gulf. 
Instead  of  turning  up  in  the  production  fields 
It  heads  toward  the  port  of  Houston  and  Gal- 
veston." 

"There  Is  also  the  Issue  of  whether  It  Is 
better  to  use,  say.  four  rigs  on  10,000  barrel- 
a-day  wells  In  the  United  States  or  send 
them  to  four  different  countries  overseas  for 
50,000-barrel  wells." 

The  problem  of  resource  allocation,  the 
aide  says,  "Is  terribly  complex." 

The  attitude  at  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
Is  similarly  divided.  A  middle-level  official 
said  the  Ex-Im  Bank  notifies  the  FEO  of  pro- 


spective loans  for  export  of  petroleum  gear. 
"If  It's  on  the  critical  list,  we  tell  them  we'd 
rather  they  didn't  finance  it." 

Does  the  comment  have  any  Impact?  "I 
don't  know,  we  don't  follow  up." 

At  the  policy  making  level,  the  tone  is 
somewhat  different. 

The  Independents  have  "legitimate  com- 
plaint" when  they  see  badly  needed  equip- 
ment go  overseas  with  the  help  of  the  Bx-Im 
Bank,  an  aide  to  policy  chief  Duke  Llgon, 
concedes. 

But  the  FEO  feels  "our  focus  can't  be  so 
narrow  that  we  concentrate  solely  on  U.S. 
production.  We  can't  afford  to  ignore  world 
supply  and  the  effects  on  countries  like 
Japan." 

Ex-Im  Chairman  William  J.  Casey,  a  former 
under  secretary  oi  State  for  economic  affairs, 
sees  the  Issue  in  terms  of  payments  balances 
and  the  competitive  position  of  American 
Industry. 

"In  some  types  of  equipment  we  have  an 
advantage.  If  we  step  out  of  those  markets 
now,  we'd  be  inviting  other  countries  to  step 
in,"  he  said. 

Casey  said  It  could  be  "counterproductive" 
to  sacrifice  these  markets  now  and  be  frozen 
out  of  them  In  a  few  years  when  production 
of  drilling  and  refining  machinery  has  caught 
up  to  demand. 

Since  the  oU  companies  claim  they  need 
large  profits  to  finance  exploration,  why  give 
them  low-cost  loans?  Casey  was  asking. 

Well,  we  could  sit  here  and  say  use  your 
own  money,"  Casey  said.  "But  other  coim- 
trles  like  Britain,  PVance  and  Japan  support 
their  industries  more  than  we  do.  Other  coun- 
tries make  5  F»ercent  money  available." 

Casey  added  that  the  bank  has  "been  going 
slow"  In  financing  the  export  of  materials  in 
short  supply. 

The  FEO  aide  admitted  there  Is  somewhat 
of  a  conflict  between  the  goal  of  U.S.  self- 
sufficiency  and  Ex-Im's  role  of  bolstering 
payments  surpluses  through  exports. 

"Up  until  now,  as  you  know,  we've  been  too 
busy  putting  the  fire  out. 

"Now  we're  trying  to  create  some  unity  of 
approach.  We've  got  to  come  up  with  some 
long-range  policies  to  eliminate  the  bottle- 
necks". 

Steelmen  Set  Up  To  Am  Independents 

(Oil  and  steel  people  visit  Washington  at 
PEO's  request,  but  they  warn  that  federal 
intervention  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  IPAA  wants  no  current  tubular  output 
to  be  allowed  to  build  up  stocks  of  pro 
ducers.) 

Steel  suppliers  have  begun  to  set  up  plans 
to  get  more  scarce  casing  and  tubing  to 
Independent  producers  to  beat  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  punch. 

The  Federal  Energy  Office  called  steel  and 
oilmen  to  Washington  last  week  to  prod 
the  Industry  into  action. 

No  formal  program  came  out  of  the  Apr.  29 
meeting,  but  an  FEO  spokesman  said  It 
seemed  to  be  having  the  desired  results.  Be- 
fore the  Washington  conference.  Jones  & 
Laughlln  pledged  to  boost  output  In  order  to 
make  more  oil-country  goods  available  to 
independents  with  well  locations  and  no 
steel. 

Also,  Youngstown  promised  to  Increase 
production  40%  for  the  same  reason.  FEO 
said  It  would  check  with  Individual  steel 
producers — notably  U.S.  Steel — later  to  see 
what  if  anything  large  firms  planned  to  do. 
U.S.  Steel  declined  to  attend  the  meeting, 
out  of  antitrust  caution,  but  told  the  Jour- 
nal It  was  drawing  up  its  own  allocation 
plan. 

Earlier,  Lone  Star  Steel  led  the  way  with 
Its  voluntary  plan  allocating  casing  and  tub- 
ing to  Independents  who  said  they  were  un- 
able to  obtain  delivery  in  time  to  meet  cur- 
rent drilling  needs. 

Steel  suppliers  wouldn't  go  along  with  an 
idea  mentioned  by  FEO,  providing  for  in- 
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dependent  producers  to  borrow  from  stocks 
or  majors,  repaying  them  from  future  de- 
liveries. They  urged  FGO  to  let  tbe  present 
system  solve  tbe  problem,  warning  that 
federal  Intervention  would  do  more  barm 
than  good. 

FEO  disclaimed  any  authority  or  desire 
to  set  up  an  allocation  system  and  rejected 
an  Independent-producer  suggestion  for  an 
embargo  on  exports  of  oil-country  pipe.  The 
agency  said  it  will  continue  to  use  Jawboning 
to  try  to  persuade  steel  suppliers  and  major 
oU  firms  with  stocks  above  current  needs  to 
help  assure  that  wells  don't  go  imdrllled 
because  Independents  don't  have  pipe. 

FEO  and  independent  producers  say  that 
steel  supplies  are  tight,  but  that  tbe  situa- 
tion could  be  eased  considerably  by  redis- 
tribution. At  the  Apr.  29  meeting,  Texaco 
pleaded  that  pipe  not  be  taken  away  from 
companies  that  had  the  foresight  to  plan 
ahead  for  expanding  drilling  programs.  Both 
Texaco  and  Cities  Service  said  tbey  didn't 
have  enough  pipe  to  meet  their  own  needs. 

The  presiding  FEO  official  said  his  agency 
wasn't  prepared  to  Judge  whether  the  prob- 
lem resulted  from  stockpiling  or  from  a 
shortage  of  steel.  Steel  suppliers  and  the 
Commerce  Department  agreed  that  tbe  pipe 
shortage  stemmed  from  a  basic  shortage  of 
steel.  A  Youngstown  spokesman  cited  fore- 
casts projecting  a  continuation  of  tbe  short- 
age through  the  rest  of  the  decade  and 
warned  that  environmental  rules  could  even 
cut  steel  capacity  by  5%. 

One  distributor  questioned  the  Industry's 
ability  to  meet  projected  production  of  2.7 
million  tons  of  oil-country  goods  In  1974. 
More  realistic  targets  were  said  to  be  2.3-2.5 
million  tons,  in  view  of  current  output  and 
tbe  fact  that  one  mill  is  having  to  rebuild 
Its  labor  force. 

There  was  much  criticism  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  current  distribution  system,  com- 
pared with  the  period  when  producers  drew 
directly  from  distributor  and  Jobber  stocks 
In  tbe  field.  Now  producers  purchase  com- 
plete pipe  needs  prior  to  drilling  a  well  before 
knowing  whether  the  production  string 
will  be  needed.  This  ties  up  much  more  pipe 
than  the  old  system.  It  was  pointed  out. 
One  estimate  for  "inventory  demand"  was 
1.1-1.5  million  tons. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  suggested  that  steel  companies  ship 
future  production  to  downstream  distrib- 
utor or  Jobber  points  for  sale  only  to  oper- 
ators who  will  put  it  into  the  ground  Imme- 
diately. IPAA  urged  that  no  current  output 
be  allowed  to  go  to  build  up  tbe  stocks  of 
any  producer. 

IPAA  proposed  Instead  that  producers  be 
allowed  to  reserve  pipe  needed  immediately 
by  paying  an  Inventory  charge.  If  a  well 
turned  out  to  be  dry,  requiring  only  the 
surface  casing,  the  production  string  could 
be  released  to  another  producer. 

H.  S.  Ersklne,  of  Kewanee  OU  Co.,  Tulsa, 
also  ascribed  a  good  deal  of  tbe  present 
shortage  to  the  practice  of  "end-iise  Inven- 
tory" Instead  of  the  former  down-river  yard 
Inventory.  He  predicts  the  shortage  will  con- 
tinue into  1975. 

Robert  Mosbacher,  Houston  independent 
operator,  said  the  pipe  shortage  was  causing 
the  industry  to  lose  the  output  of  the  top 
10%  of  rigs  available.  He  compared  average 
recent  rig  usage  of  1.360  with  a  top  figure  of 
1,500.  Active  rigs  won't  exceed  this  level, 
Mosbacher  said,  regardless  of  pipe.  Long 
range,  he  added,  rig  supply  Is  more  critical 
than  pipe. 

In  the  short  run,  be  said,  production  of 
oil-country  goods  much  over  2  million  tons 
annually  will  be  academic  because  rigs 
won't  be  available  in  tbe  next  year.  He  ap- 
pealed to  steel  companies  and  distributors 
not  to  sell  to  companies  that  have  a  60-90 
day  Inventory. 

FEO  has  estimates  that  55  more  rigs  will 
be  produced  this  year  (for  both  onshore  and 
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at  tbe  effective  capacity  rate,  an  FEO  spokes- 
man said. 

S.  O.  Beren,  of  MlsOo-tJnlted  Supply  Co., 
Wichita,  Kan.,  cautioned  against  the  kind 
of  borrow  and  paybaclg  scheme  suggested  by 
FEO.  He  said  a  recent  trade  made  by  bis 
firm  Involved  20  telep  hone  calls.  To  adopt 
this  as  a  system  of  allocation,  he  warned, 
would  Impede  oil  opi  rators  more  than  it 
would  help.  IPAA  told  tbe  Journal  that  tbe 
FEO  plan  wasn't  practl  :al  because  Independ- 
ents can't  get  deliver?  this  year  to  repay 
any  pipe  loans. 

Beren  expressed  hop  i  that  other  suppliers 
would  follow  the  lead  <  f  Lone  Star,  J&L,  and 
Youngstown,  making  |  Ipe  available  for  new 
customers  without  a  b  lying  history  who  are 
ready  to  drill  wells  noi  t.  In  urging  the  Ctov- 
ernment  to  stay  out  ol  the  distribution  sys- 
tem, he  appealed  to  th  s  FEO  not  to  "destroy 
95%  of  the  good  polEts"  of  the  system  to 
"correct  a  5%"  weakness. 

Wallace  Wilson,  Wilson  Industries,  Hou- 
ston, predicted  supply  would  catch  up  by 
year  end,  with  rigs  thi  n  becoming  the  con- 
trolling factor.  Then,  le  said,  the  Industry 
can  revert  to  the  dot  Tirlver  stock  system, 
which  he  considers  ttai  most  efficient  meth- 
od of  distribution. 

Independent  produo  irs  praised  tbe  steel 
companies  for  setting  up  voluntary  alloca- 
tion programs  to  ease  t  iie  shortage  for  them. 
IPAA  speclflcally  commended  J&L  for  its 
piogram  to  furnish  ste  il  equipments  for  two 
additional  oil  and  gas  wells  dally  beginning 
July  1. 

The  Texas  Independent  Producers  &  Roy- 
alty Owners  Association  also  praised  tbe 
steel  suppliers.  "This  kl  ad  of  statesmanship," 
Tlpro  said,  "can  obvlat  (  a  federal  mandatory 
allocation  program  whl  ;h  all  of  us  would  like 
to  avoid." 

A  Commerce  spokesi  lan  said  export  con- 
trols to  keep  all  pipe  output  for  U.S.  con- 
sumption, would  be  cot]  nterproductive.  While 
exports  of  casing  and  liiblng  ran  20,000  tons 
In  January  and  26,000  tons  in  February,  and 
Imports  were  only  5,60o  and  6,700  tons  for 
the  months,  steel  imports  overall  are  2^-3 
times  tbe  tonnage  of  exports.  The  problem, 
he  explained,  extends  to  many  steel  products, 
not  Just  to  pipe.  FEO  pointed  out  that  do- 
mestic producers  shou|d  be  In  a  better  po- 
sition to  compete  for  U.S.  pipe  output  since 
price  controls  expired  Apr.  30. 


JSON   (for  hlm- 
Cotton)    (by  re- 


By   Mr.   MAC 

self  and 
quest) : 

S.  3692.  A  bill  to  lamend  section  216 
(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  Referred  to  |he  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  iMr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton), II  introduce  by  re- 
quest, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  216(4)  (1)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1336,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  die  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, statement  of  ijeed,  and  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ol^jection,  the  letter, 
statement,  and  bill  ipere  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recori,  as  follows: 

Washinoton,  p.C,  May  22,  1974. 

Hon.  OstALD  R.  FOBO. 

President  of  the  Senate, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Mb.  Prbsidemt:  fe^closed  are  six  cop- 
ies of  a  draft  bill  "To  i  mend  section  316  (b) 


getber  with  a  statement)  < 
In  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  I 
agement  and  Budget  tb&t  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  tbe  submlaslon  of  our  proposed 
legislation  to  tbe  Congress  from  the  stand- 
point of  tbe  AdmlnLstsatlon's  program. 
Sincerely, 

FszstjucK  B.  DEirr, 
Secrktary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  the  Purposes  and  Need  of  the 
Draft  Bill  "To  Amend  Section  216(b)  (l) 
op  the  Merchant  Mabine  Act,  1936" 
Section  216(b)  of  the  flerchant  Marine  Act. 
1936  (the  Act),  as  amended  (46  n.S.C.  1126), 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
maintain  a  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  New  York!  for  tbe  instruction 
and  preparation  for  sertice  in  the  merchant 
marine  of  selected  persons  as  officers,  and 
provides  for  tbe  nomination  and  appointment 
of  qualified  candidates  tp  fill  vacancies  at  the 
Academy.  Such  vacancies  are  allocated  among 
the  fifty  States  and  Puer  to  Rico  In  proportion 
to  their  representation  in  Congress,  and  to 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
tbe  Canal  Zone  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  special  provision  of  aictlon  216(b) . 

Section  216(b)  (1)  of  t  lie  Act  generally  pro- 
vides for  the  nomination  of  "qualified  can- 
didates", without  dlstlni  itlon  as  to  sex,  to  fill 
vacancies  at  the  Acaden  y.  In  tbe  case  of  tbe 
two  vacancies  allocated  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
however,  the  statute  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernor Of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  fill  such  vacan- 
cies from  among  the  "s<ins  of  the  residents" 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  th  e  "sons  of  personnel" 
of  tbe  United  States  C  overnment  and  the 
Panama  Canal  company  residing  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama. 

On  January  24,  1974,  t  he  Maritime  Admin- 
istration amended  its  rugulations  governing 
tbe  admission  and  train]  ng  of  midshipmen  at 
the  Merchant  Marine  A<ademy  (46  CFR  310, 
39  FR  2759)  to  provide  ;hat  officials  author- 
ized by  section  216(b)  (1 )  of  the  Act,  except 
the  Governor  of  the  Cai  lal  Zone,  may  nomi- 
nate both  men  and  won  en.  (Previously  such 
regvilatlons  provided  orly  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  men) .  The  reference  to  "sons  of  resi- 
dents" and  "sons  of  per$onnel"  contained  in 
section  216(b)  (1),  howeter,  legally  precluded 
tbe  Maritime  Administration  from  providing 
m  the  amendment  of  th^  regulations  for  tbe 
nomination  of  women  by  tbe  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  i 

The  purpose  of  this  jb'oposed  amendment 
to  section  216(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  Is  to  provide 
that  tbe  Governor  of  t|xe  Canal  Zone  may, 
as  other  authorized  afflclals,  nominate  quali- 
fied candidates  of  both  (exes.  It  Is  necessary 
to  afford  all  potential  women  nominees,  wher- 
ever they  happen  to  reslc^,  equal  employment 
opportunity  In  tbe  maritime  industry. 

S.  36^2 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tke  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 216(b)(1)  Of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936  (46  U.S.C.  1126(b)(1))  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "sons"  wherever  the 
word  appears  the  words  "and  daughters". 


By  Mr.  MATHtAS: 
S.  3693.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  grade  reten- 
tion benefits  for  certaim  Federal  employ- 
ees whose  positions  are  reduced  In  grade, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  i  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  | 

PAIR    PLAT   FOB    FED8BAL    EMPLOTKES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  bring  about  a  much-needed  reform 
In  our  current  civil  ser  irlce  procedures — a 
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bill  which  seeks  to  recognize  the  legiti- 
mate need  for  security  and  justice  among 
(jovemment  employees  who  are  per- 
forming their  Jobs  with  distinction  and 
diligence. 

In  my  communications  with  Federal 
employees  throughout  my  own  State  of 
Maryland,  I  am  frequently  struck  by  the 
thought  that  this  must  be  a  difficult  time 
to  be  a  Federal  civil  servant.  The  uncer- 
tainties we  have  come  to  know  as  "Wa- 
tergate" still  hang  like  a  cloud,  preoccu- 
pying many  in  the  high  councils  of  Ciov- 
ernment  and  often  frustrating  thought- 
ful policy  direction.  Public  respect  and 
personal  pride  in  working  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  probably  at  a  low 
ebb. 

Indeed,  that  the  Government  is  func- 
tioning so  well  in  these  troubled  times  is 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  dedication  and 
loyalty  of  millions  of  nonpartisan  Fed- 
eral employees,  who  are  simply  doing 
their  jobs  and  doing  them  well,  at  a  time 
when  public  attention  is  fastened  on  the 
more  glamorous  iscjues  of  the  day. 

It  is  even  more  crucial  now.  therefore, 
that  we  in  Congress  spare  no  effort  to 
assure  that  our  Federal  employees  are 
treated  like  human  beings,  and  not  sim- 
ply abstract  digits  on  a  balance  sheet. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  Mr. 
President,  would  severely  limit  the  ef- 
fects of  the  practice  of  arbitrary  down- 
grading. This  is  the  practice  whereby  a 
worker  finds  his  job  downgraded,  not  be- 
cause he  or  she  is  not  doing  it  well,  but 
because  some  job  classifier  decides  the 
job  description  really  belongs  at  a  dif- 
ferent level. 

This  practice  clearly  undermines  the 
dignity  and  security  of  any  worker  who 
falls  victim  to  it — ^to  say  nothing  of  other 
workers  who  live  in  fear  that  theirs  will 
be  the  next  Job  to  be  downgraded 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Downgrading  is  defended,  of  course, 
as  an  aspect  of  the  merit  system— a 
device  to  protect  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  whenever  a  given 
job  description  is  found  to  have  been 
mistakenly  classified  at  too  high  a  level. 

If  such  mistakes  can  thus  be  cor- 
rected at  any  time  during  a  worker's 
career,  however,  an  employee  is  never 
safe  in  the  knowledge  that  his  job  is 
secure,  no  matter  how  well  the  employee 
is  performing  the  Job,  and  for  no  mat- 
ter how  long.  He  or  she  will  never  know 
when  the  downgrading  ax  is  going  to 
fall.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  can  well 
imagine  the  delibltating  effect  that  this 
can  have  on  the  morale  of  the  Federal 
work  force. 

Furthermore,  at  a  time  of  acknowl- 
edged budgetary  stress,  the  suspicion  has 
been  expressed  by  some  that  downgrad- 
ing is  being  used,  not  merely  to  correct 
classification  errors  in  order  to  maintain 
the  merit  system,  but  also  as  a  simple 
budget-trimming  device. 

OMB,  for  example,  often  gives  agen- 
cies actual  target  quotas  for  grade  re- 
ductions in  an  effort  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures.  To  the  degree  that  these 
quotas  cannot  be  met  by  attrition  or  re- 
tirement, some  agencies  may  find  it  quite 
tempting  to  use  the  practice  of  down- 
grading instead— as  if  any  number  of 


misclassifications  could  simply  be  dis- 
covered upon  demand. 

If  so,  this  would  represent  an  end-run 
around  the  very  civil  service  protections 
which  we  have  written  into  law.  Federal 
employees  cannot  and  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  singled  out  to  pay  for  a 
given  agency's  poor  planning,  misman- 
agement, or  maladministration. 

Hearings  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  on 
this  Issue  last  November  revealed  a  typi- 
cal instance  of  arbitrary  downgrading 
which  should  be  of  concern  to  us  all.  It 
appears  that  a  new  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission standard  for  machinists  will  re- 
sult in  the  downgrading  of  more  than 
2,000  Federal  employees  across  the  coun- 
try, many  of  whom  have  occupied  their 
positions  for  as  long  as  10  or  15  years. 
They  have  now  been  obliged  to  face  the 
prospect  of  a  one-  or  two-grade  reduc- 
tion, not  because  they  are  performing 
fewer  duties,  not  because  of  incompe- 
tence, but  because  somebody  in  Wash- 
ington made  an  "error"  or  changed  his 
mind. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today, 
Mr.  President,  an  agency  would  have  up 
to  3  full  years  to  discover  an  Improper 
classification  and  downgrade  a  given  job. 
After  that  time,  if  an  error  is  discovered, 
an  incumbent  jobholder  would  be  pro- 
tected from  downgrading  as  long  as  he 
or  she  remains  in  that  job.  The  job  could 
then  be  downgraded  only  after  the  em- 
ployee left  or  was  promoted.  Nothing  in 
this  legislation,  of  course,  would  in  any 
way  limit  the  (3ovemment's  existing  abil- 
ity to  demote  an  employee  for  cause  or  in 
a  reduction  in  force. 

The  procedure  embodied  in  this  legis- 
lation will  thus  provide  ample  opportu- 
nity to  discover  and  correct  genuinely 
mistaken  job  classifications,  without  sub- 
jecting Federal  employees  to  a  lifetime  of 
uncertainty  as  to  when  the  other  shoe  is 
going  to  fall. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3693 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  VI  of  chapter  53  of  tttle  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  subchapter  the  following  new 
section: 

S  5366.  Retained  grade  of  employee  on  grade 
reduction  of  his  position 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  an  employee  as  defined 
by  section  6102  of  this  title,  or  a  prevaUing 
rate  employee  as  defined  by  section  5342  (a) 
(2)  of  this  title,  who  holds  a  career  or  a 
career-conditional  appointment  In  the  com- 
petitive service  or  an  appointment  of  equiv- 
alent tenure  in  the  expected  service  and 
whose  position  Is  reduced  In  grade  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
shall  retain  the  grade  which  be  held  im- 
mediately before  the  reduction  In  grade  of 
such  position  so  long  as  be — 

"(1)  continues  In  the  same  agency.  In- 
cluding an  agency  to  which  he  is  transferred 
in  a  transfer  of  function,  without  a  break  In 
service  of  one  workday  or  more; 

"(2)    Is  not  reassigned  or  promoted;  «tn«1 


"(3)  Is  not  demoted  (A)  for  personal  cause, 
(B)  at  his  request,  or  (C)  In  a  reduction  in 
force. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
only  to  a  position  that  has  been  classified  at 
the  grade  from  which  the  position  was  re- 
duced for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least 
three  years  immediately  prior  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  such  position  to  a  lower  grade.". 

(b)  The  table  of  section  of  subchapter  VI 
of  chapter  53  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  63,  Is 
amended  by  adding.  Immediately  below  tbe 
item  relating  to  section  6365  thereof,  th©  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"6366.  Retained  grade  of  employee  on  grade 
reduction  of  bis  position.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    3SS7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3557,  to  allow 
the  use  of  certain  f  imds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  exp)enditure  from  the 
highway  trust  fimd  and  apportioned  to 
the  States  pursuant  to  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  without  matching  State  or 
local  funds. 

S.    3679 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc<3overn,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttska) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3679  to  provide  emergency  financing 
for  livestock  producers;  and  at  his  own 
request  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor to  the  same  bill. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  346— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING SUPPLEMENTAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
smd  Administration.) 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution : 

8.  Res.  346 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  245,  93d 
Congress,  agreed  to  Marcb  1, 1974.  is  amended 
asfoUows: 

In  section  2,  strike  out  tbe  amount  "$475,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$560,000". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  347— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  ROLE  OP  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  ON  TOURISM 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr.  Gurney> 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 

a.  Res.  347 
Resolution  to  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  make  an  investigation  and 
study  on  the  policy  and  role  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  on  tourism  In  the  United 
States 
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Whereas    the   United    States    Is   the   fore- 
most choice  as  the  country  most  people  (in- 
cluding United  States  citizens)  wish  to  visit; 
Whereas  tourism  Is  among  the  top  three 
industries  In  the  46  of  the  50  States; 

Whereas  tourism  expenditures  are  the  sec- 
ond ranking  retail  expenditure  In  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  tourism  spending  by  resident  and 
foreign  visitors  In  the  United  States  In  1972 
totalled  approximately  $61  billion; 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  by  1980  tour- 
ism spending  In  the  United  States  will  total 
5127  billion  yearly; 

Whereas  tourism  expenditures  In  the 
United  States  In  1972  directly  and  Indirectly 
provided  employment  for  approximately  4 
million  Americans; 

Whereas  it  Is  estimated  that  tourism  ex- 
penditures in  the  United  States  by  1980  will 
directly  and  Indirectly  provide  emplovment 
for  approximately  6.7  mUlion  Americans; 

Whereas  the  leisure  activity  provided  for 
Americans  by  the  tourism  Industry  Is  essen- 
tial for  a  sound  and  healthy  society; 

Whereas  the  Na clonal  Tourism  Resources 
Review  Commission  (established  by  Public 
Law  91^47)  was  directed  to  undertake  a  two- 
year  study  of  tourism  needs  and  resources  of 
the  United  States; 

Whereas  that  Commission  completed  its 
report  and  submitted  its  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress; 

Whereas  the  Commission's  report  found, 
inter  alia,  that  the  Federal  Government,  al- 
though deeply  involved  in  an  array  of  to\ir- 
Ism  programs.  Is  not  responding  coherently 
to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  tourism  and  the 
consequent  demands  for  adequate  recogni- 
tion of,  and  response  to,  public  Interest 
goals; 

Whereas  the  Commission's  report  concluded 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  needs 
to  he  more  effective; 

Whereas  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
Commission's  report  were  that  Congress  es- 
tablish a  national  tourism  policy  and  create 
the  administrative  means  to  execute  that 
policy;  and 

Whereas  the  Commission  report  expressly 
recognized  that  further  study  was  neces- 
sary and  much  additional  work  was  needed 
to  Implement  those  recommendations;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce is  authorized,  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  and  In  accordance  with  its  jur- 
isdiction under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  a  policy  and  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  on  tourism  in  the 
United  States  which  will  most  effectively  en- 
able the  industry  to  realize  fully  Its  potential 
to  contribute  to  the  social  well-being,  the 
cultural  understanding,  and  the  economic 
prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  that  other  committees  of 
the  Senate  with  a  Jurisdictional  Interest  over 
specific  elements  of  this  study  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
may  participate  in  the  study  authorized  by 
this  resolution,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  each  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Public 
Works,  Foreign  Relations,  Government  Op- 
erations. Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Judiciary, 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
or  a  member  of  such  committees  designated 
by  each  such  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  to  serve  in  his  place,  shall  serve  as 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce for  purposes  of  this  study. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Commerce  shall 
report  Ita  findings,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mondations  for  such  legislation  as  it  deems 
advisable,  to  the  Senate. 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Senate  resolution  co- 
sponsored  by  men  bers  of  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Cdmmerce  to  make  an 
investigation  and  study  on  the  policy 
and  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
tourism  in  the  Ur  ited  States. 

Mr.  President,  Public  Law  91-477, 
October  21,  1970,  created  the  National 
Tourism  Resource  >  Review  Commission, 
and  directed  it  t)  undertake  a  2-year 
study  of  the  touris  tn  needs  and  resources 
of  the  United  Stat  is. 

The  Commissiati  submitted  Its  six- 
volume  report — "pestination  USA" — to 
the  President  an<l  to  the  Congress  on 
June  25,  1973. 

Among  the  fact  j  which  came  to  light 
as  a  result  of  the  Commission's  work 
and  subsequent  irdustry  reports  gener- 
ated by  the  Comnission's  report  were 
the  following: 

First.  Tourism  expenditures  are  the 
second-ranking  mtail  expenditures  in 
the  United  States,  totaling  $61  billion  in 
1972;  and  by  1980  they  are  expected  to 
total  $127  billion  annually; 

Second.  Tourism  expenditures  pro- 
vided directly  anl  indirectly  employ- 
ment for  apprc  ximately  4  million 
Americans;  and 

Third.  In  46  of  i  lur  50  States,  tourism 
is  among  the  top  three  industries. 

The  Commission  report  concluded 
that,  although  50  Government  agencies 
are  involved  in  over  100  travel  and  tour- 
ism programs,  the  Federal  Government 
was  not  respond!  ig  coherently  to  the 
urgent  demands  oj  tourism  development 
or  using  tourism'!  growth  potential  to 
help  achieve  publicj  interest  goals. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission's  major 
recommendations  *ere  that  Congress  es- 
tablish a  nationall  tourism  policy,  and 
create  the  administrative  means  to  im- 
plement the  policj.  However,  the  Com- 
mission did  not  p'opose  the  legislative 
enactment  and  administrative  acts  to 
carry  out  its  re  ;ommendations.  The 
Commission  recognized  that  further 
study  was  necessary  and  much  addi- 
tional work  was  neaded. 

On  October  4,  II  73.  I  introduced  leg- 
islation cosponsond  by  Senator  Baker 
fS.  2536)  which  leg  slatively  reflected  the 
Commission's  maj  )r  recommendations. 
At  the  time.  I  said  the  bill  was  intended 
to  be  a  catalyst  to  generate  constructive 
analysis  and  dialog  within  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  in  lustry. 

Last  AprU  25  an(  1  26,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Coitimerce  and  Tourism 
held  2  days  of  hearings  on  S.  2536. 

It  was  the  unaiimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  travel  ndustry  panel  which 
represented  all  seg  nents  of  the  tourism 
industry  that  the  ( 'ommerce  Committee 
complete  the  work  nitiated  by  the  Com- 
mission and  under  ake  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation which  1  /ould  result  in  legis- 
lative recommenda  ions  to  the  Congress 
for  a  national  tourism  policy  and  the 
administrative  means  to  implement  the 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  th ;  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today  wculd  direct  the  Com- 
merce Committee  to  undertake  that 
study. 


In  recognition  oi 
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the  pervasive  nature 
of  the  tourism  industry,  section  2  of 
the  resolution  would  make  the  chairman 
and  ranking  mino'ity  member  or  their 
designates  of  seveial  specified  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  members  ex  officio  of 
the  Commerce  Com  tnittee  for  purposes  of 
the  study. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  has 
broad  support  thr<  ughout  the  industry, 
and  from  those  who  represent  the  mll- 
Uons  of  men  and  w  omen  employed  in  it. 

I  am  sending  a  pi  ;rsonal  letter  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  inviting 
them  to  join  as  cosponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  would  be  pleased  to  have  them  do 
so. 


At  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
RESOljiUnONS 

SENATE   HE!  OLtJnON    307 


Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern)  was  adped  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  307,  requesting  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  national  inventory  of 
wetlands  by  1976. 

SENATE    EESOLXmON    341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Arizona  |(Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr. 
GOLDWATER) ,  the  Sctiator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  tnd  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Spakkman)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  341,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  o  i  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  in  mediately  terminate 
the  suspension  of  proclamations  made 
imder  section  2  of  jthe  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  free  importation  of 
certain  wild  animal^,  and  to  provide  for 
the  imposition  of  quotas  on  certain  meat 
and  meat  products,'!  approved  August  22. 
1964.  I 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 


SENATE   CONC1 

At  the  request 
Senator     from     S( 
Abourezk)  was  ad( 
Senate  Concurrent 
vide  for  a  statue  oj 
Luther  King,  Jr. 


RESOLtJTION    91 

Mr.  MoNDALE,  the 
luth     Dakota     (Mr. 
!d  as  a  cosponsor  of 
jsolution  91,  to  pro- 
bust  of  Dr.  Martin 


rZATION  ACT  OP 

SNDMENT 

NO.    1516 

Ited  and  referred  to 
rovernment  Opera- 
Mr.  President,  the 


ENERGY  REORG.^ 
1974—/ 

AMENDME] 

(Ordered  to  be  pi 
the  Committee  on 
tions.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.J 
amendment  I  am  introducing  today  to  S. 
2744,  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  has  a  simple  jobjective:  to  estab- 
lish the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration — ERDA — as  a  non- 
nuclear  R.  &  D.  agJncy.  It  would  leave 
the  AEC  Intact  to  cirry  out  its  develop- 
mental work  on  nuclear  fission.  It  would 
not  alter  the  sound  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  to  sep- 
arate the  regulatoity  functions  of  the 
AEC  from  its  promo  ional  aspects.  But  it 


would  ensure  that 


the  nonnuclear  re- 


search and  developn  lent  activities  of  the 
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Government  are  carried  out  by  a  non- 
nuclear  agency. 

Under  S.  2744,  all  of  the  AEC,  includ- 
ing the  Division  of  Military  Application, 
is  transferred  into  ERDA,  except  for  the 
number  of  people  in  the  AEC's  Direc- 
torate of  Regulations  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  newly  created  Nuclear  Safety 
and  Licensing  Commission.  While  most 
of  the  AEC.  with  its  national  laboratories 
and  extensive  contractor  network  go  in- 
to ERDA,  transfers  from  other  agencies 
are  minor  by  comparison.  These  include 
the  Department  of  Interior's  Office  of 
Colli  Research,  fossil  fu?l  energy  R.  &  D. 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mires,  and 
solar  and  geothermal  research  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  person- 
nel and  budgets  which  will  be  transfer- 
red to  ERDA  from  each  agency: 


People 

AEC >5,  988 

Interior    116 

NSF 13 


Money 
•  $3,  779,  000,  000 
5372,  000,  OCO 
$37,  000,  000 


» An  additional  l,9Ca  psc>le  uni  $140  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1975  funds  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  newly  created  Nuclear  Safety 
and  Licensing  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  7,000  AEC  em- 
ployees, there  are  88,000  employees  at 
AEC-owned  facilities.  The  AEC's  Na- 
tional Lnboratories,  which  are  operated 
by  private  finns  under  contract  with  the 
AEC,  employ  33,000  individuals.  All  of 
these  contract  employees  would  come 
into  ERDA,  under  S.  2744,  to  continue 
the  work  they  have  been  doing  for  the 
AEC. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  AEC  will  be  the 
dominant  agency  in  ERDA.  Indeed  the 
nuclear  proponents  in  the  House  would 
never  have  rushed  the  ERDA  bill 
through  that  body  in  such  haste  if  it  did 
not  put  the  AEC  in  charge  of  energy 
development. 

I  think  it  should  be  apparent  to  every- 
one by  this  time  that  putting  the  AEC 
in  charge  of  developing  nonnuclear  en- 
ergy technologies  is  like  putting  the  fox 
in  charge  of  guarding  the  chickens. 
AEC's  record  is  one  of  outspoken  ad- 
vocacy for  nuclear  power  against  all 
other  forms  of  energy.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
examples. 

First.  On  June  11,  1974,  the  AEC  un- 
veiled its  geothermal  energy  program. 
The  resources  it  has  devoted  in  the  past 
to  the  program  are  pitifully  small,  and 
its  announced  1985  objective  woefully  In- 
adequate. The  program  was  started  only 
in  1974  with  a  funding  of  about  4.5  mil- 
lion. Its  aim  is  to  do  R.  &  D.  work  on  the 
construction  and  operation  of  small  pilot 
plants  with  10-megawatt  capacity.  The 
program  hopes  to  stimulate  commercial 
production  of  20,000  MW  by  1985. 

Contrast  this  with  the  report  geother- 
mal energy  produced  in  September  1973 
by  about  50  scientists  imder  a  grant 
sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. The  report  concluded  that  with 
adequate  R.  &  D.  funds  132,000  mega- 
watts could  be  produced  by  1985,  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  half  of  all  the 
electricity  now  being  generated  in  the 
United  States. 

Second.  A  report  on  the  potential  for 
solar  energy,  prepared  by  an  outstand- 
ing panel  of  experts  assembled  by  the 
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AEC,  was  almost  completely  ignored  in 
the  AEC's  December  1973  report  to  the 
President  on  a  national  energy  program. 
The  experts  concluded  that: 

At  an  average  energy  conversion  efficiency 
of  5  per  cent,  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
U.S.  continental  land  mass  could  supply  100 
per  cent  of  the  current  energy  needs.  Thus 
solar  energy  could  contribute  significantly 
to  the  national  goal  of  permanent  energy 
self-sufficiency  while  mliiimlzlng  environ- 
mental degradation.  In  addition,  this  tech- 
nology will  be  an  exportable  Item  for  use  by 
other  energy  deficient  areas  of  the  world.  Al- 
though the  full  Impact  of  solar  energy  prob- 
ably won't  occur  until  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  economic  viability  of  several  of  the 
applications,  e.g.,  heating  and  cooling  of 
buildings,  wind  electric  power,  and  blocon- 
verslon  to  fuels  could  be  developed  and 
demonstrated  in  the  next  5  years.  Ultimately, 
practical  solar  energy  systems  could  easily 
contribute  15-30  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy requirements. 

The  panel  recommended  a  5-year 
funding  program  beginning  in  1975  with 
$409  million— minimum  viable— to  SI. 056 
liiiliion— accelerated— "having  a  high 
probability  of  early  success." 

By  contrast  the  report  of  the  chairman 
of  tlie  AEC  U.  the  President  assigns  the 
lowest  priority  to  solar  enei-gy — solar  is 
ranked  Inst  out  of  10  technologies  con- 
sidered— the  report  recommended  5-year 
R.  &  D.  budget  is  less  than  one-fifth  that 
of  the  accelerated,  orderly  program  and 
less  thpn  half  the  minimum  viable  pro- 
gram advocated  by  the  solar  energy  panel 
of  experts. 

Thiid.  The  December  1973  AEC  report 
to  the  President  on  a  national  energy 
R.  &  D.  prcgrem  is  overwhelmingly  biased 
in  favor  oi  f uither  development  of  nu- 
clear energy  and  against  the  renewable 
energy  sources.  The  report  singles  out 
nuclear  fission  for  the  largest  share  of  the 
R.  &  D.  pie — 24  percent  as  against  9  per- 
cent for  solar  geothermal  combined  and 
hydroelectric  and  nuclear  fusion  com- 
bined. The  bias  is  even  more  pronounced 
in  the  short-  and  mid-range  R.  &  D. 
budget  projections — $5.3  billion  is  recom- 
mended to  achieve  short  and  mid-term 
objectives  for  nuclear  fission  as  compared 
to  $430  million  for  all  renewable  energy 
technologies.  These  huge  sums  recom- 
mended for  nuclear  fission  R.  &  D.  are  all 
the  more  astounding  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  nuclear  power  plants  are  now  in 
production  In  large  numbers  and  the 
R.  &  D.  phase  at  the  program  should 
have  been  passed  long  ago. 

This  year  the  Senate  passed  by  imani- 
mous  vote  S.  1283,  a  10-year,  $20  billion 
program  to  make  the  coimtry  self-suffi- 
cient in  energy  by  1985.  The  House  is 
working  on  a  companion  measure  and  it 
appears  certain  that  a  comprehensive  en- 
ergy R.  &  D.  program  will  be  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  the  next  few  months. 
Most  importantly,  this  landmark  legis- 
lation provides  not  a  single  cent  for  nu- 
clear fission  research  and  development. 
Indeed  the  House  sponsors  of  the  bill  are 
relabeling  it  as  the  "Non-Nuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act." 

It  is  simply  incomprehensible  that  the 
Congress  should  pass  this  major  legisla- 
tion for  the  development  of  nonnuclear 
energy  technologies  and  then  turn  over 
the  management  of  the  programs  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


The  AEC  has,  over  the  years,  developed 
a  dogma  regarding  nuclear  power  that 
approaches  a  religious  faith.  And  the 
more  vocal  critics  have  become  in  point- 
ing out  the  inherent  dangers  of  nuclear 
technology,  the  more  entrenched  and  de- 
termined has  the  AEC  bureaucracy  be- 
come. And  this  intense  commitment  to 
the  promotion  of  nuclear  energy  is  pay- 
ing off  for  its  adherents:  44  nuclear  power 
plants  are  on  line  now.  Two  hundred 
twenty-flve  are  scheduled  to  be  in  ooera- 
tion  in  10  years;  1.000  in  25  years.  Out  of 
a  $2.2  billion  fiscal  year  1975  energy 
budget,  nuclear  power  received  the  Mou's 
share — $1.5  billion.  Now  much  of  the 
AEC's  efforts  is  being  directed  to  finding 
ways  to  bring  nuclear  plants  into  opera- 
tion quicker,  from  TO  to  6  or  7  years. 

How  can  we  possibly  expect  top  AEC 
personnel  who  have  devoted  all  of  their 
lives  to  the  promotion  of  nuclear  power 
to  reverse  gears  and  to  start  pushing  non- 
nuclear  energy  sources?  They  have  not 
don3  so  In  the  past;  they  have  given  no 
indication  that  they  believe  renewable 
energy  technologies  can  play  a  significant 
role  in  this  centurj-  In  meeting  our  energy 
needs;  their  commitment  to  nuclear 
power  is  complete. 

Well,  one  of  the  answers  being  given 
is  that  S.  2744  as  reported  out  by  the  Grov- 
emment  Operations  Committee  would 
assure  that  ERDA  would  not  be  domi- 
nated by  pronuclear  people,  even  though 
the  AEC  would  overwhelmingly  dominate 
the  new  agency  by  its  sheer  manpower 
and  personnel.  What  are  these  controls 
in  the  bill,  and  how  effective  can  we  ex- 
pect them  to  be? 

First,  section  2(b)  states  that: 

The  Congress  Intends  that  no  energy  tech- 
nology be  given  an  unwarranted  priority. 

Second,  Section  (102)  (c)  prescribes 
that: 

The  President  shall  appoint  the  Admlnis- 
strator  from  among  individuals  who,  by  rea- 
son of  their  training  and  experience  are 
especially  qualified  to  manage  a  full  range 
of  energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

Third,  a  separate  assistant  adminis- 
trator is  established  for  solar,  geothermal 
and  advanced  energy  systems. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  these  gen- 
eralities will  suffice  to  give  non-nuclear 
technologies  a  fair  shake  in  an  agency 
dominated  by  nuclear  proponents?  What 
real  protection  do  these  sections  of  the 
bill  provide?  For  example,  who  is  to 
determine  what  constitutes  an  "unwar- 
ranted priority"  for  an  energy  tech- 
nologj'?  The  technical  competence  for 
evaluating  new  possibilities  will  be  in 
ERDA,  and  if  that  agency  decides  that 
solar  or  geothermal  have  only  limited 
possibilities  in  the  near  and  mid-term,  as 
they  ahready  have,  who  will  gainsay  them 
and  provide  for  bigger  R.  &  D.  budgets 
than  the  agency  wants?  If  ERDA  does 
not  undertake  needed  research  in  non- 
nuclear  areas  because  of  its  pre-occupa- 
tion  with  nuclear  power,  who  will  correct 
the  balance,  OMB?  The  Appropriations 
Committees?  The  Legislative  Commit- 
tees? Maybe.  But  let's  not  count  on  it. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  above, 
that  is,  the  Administrator  and  Deputy 
Administrator  "speciaUy  qualified  to 
manage  a  full  range  of  energy  research 
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and  development  programs"  this  has  al- 
ready been  interpreted  in  Committee  as 
not  excluding  any  of  the  present  members 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  even 
though  most  of  them  are  specially  quali- 
fied to  manage  only  one  R.  &  D.  program, 
the  nuclear  one. 

How  seriously  this  amendment  is  being 
taken  by  the  administration  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  White  House  has 
already  floated  the  name  of  one  candi- 
date for  the  job  of  EROA  Administrator. 
John  Simpson,  president  of  a  Westing- 
house  Division  involved  in  the  design  and 
production  of  nuclear  reactors  and  one 
of  the  most  outspoken  advocates  of  nu- 
clear power. 

Finally,  the  designation  of  an  assistant 
administrator  for  Solar,  GeothermaJ,  and 
advanced  energy  systems,  insures  only 
that  the  funds  allocated  to  his  ofiSce  will 
be  spent  on  these  technologies.  It  does 
nothing  to  insure  that  he  receives  a  prop- 
er share  of  the  total  resources  allocated 
to  the  agency.  In  an  AEC  dominated 
ERDA  run  by  personnel  who  have  already 
indicated  their  low  opinion  of  solar  and 
geothermal  energy,  the  chances  for  the 
assistant  administrator  to  get  a  fair 
share  of  the  funds  available  to  the  agency 
will  be  poor  indeed. 

Another  effect  of  the  amendment  I 
have  introduced  is  to  keep  the  AEC's 
military  weapons  program  out  of  ERDA. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  a  Military  Ap- 
plications Division  is  established  in  ERDA 
as  a  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  most 
of  the  AEC  functions  to  the  new  energy 
agency.  The  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  no  place  in  a  civiUan 
R.  &  D.  agency  which  has  as  its  principal 
responsibility  the  development  of  en- 
ergy technologies.  All  of  the  ERDA  Ad- 
ministrator's time  and  that  of  his  im- 
mediate staff  will  be  required  to  set  up 
and  run  this  new  program  aimed  at 
solving  the  Nation's  energy  needs.  This  Is 
an  all-consimilng  and  an  all-Important 
task.  Why  burden  these  people  with  the 
Job  of  managing  a  military  weapons  pro- 
gram? 

My  amendment  would  not  prevent  the 
utilization  of  AEC  resources  by  ERDA 
for  energy  research.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  AEC,  in  its  contractor-operated 
national  laboratories  and  in  Its  tens  of 
thousands  of  professional  contract  em- 
ployees, possesses  a  capability  of  inesti- 
mable value.  For  example,  AEC  contrac- 
tors at  Los  Alamos  Laboratory,  at  the 
Lawrence  Lab  In  Berkeley,  at  the  Liver- 
more  Lab  at  Aerojet  Nuclear  and  else- 
where have  an  excellent  potential  for 
geothermal  energy.  R.  &  D.  ERDA  would 
be  encouraged  to  contract  with  these  or- 
ganizations to  undertake  research  efforts 
appropriate  to  their  capability.  Indeed, 
ERDA  would  be  encouraged  to  seek  out 
and  utilize  all  available  resources  in  the 
Federal  Government — including  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration which  is  omitted  in  S.  2744 — gov- 
ernment, in  private  industry,  and  in  the 
great  universities,  to  placing  R.  &  D.  con- 
tracts with  those  organizations  best  fitted 
to  carry  out  the  t^sk  of  developing  new 
energy  technologies. 

To  sum  up  the  rrguments  for  estab- 
lishing ERDA  as  a  nonnuclear  energy 
R.  &D.  agency: 

First.  The  AEC  will  inevitably  doml- 
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nate  ERDA  by  vlrti  le  of  its  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  t  lanpower  and  budget. 

Second.  The  AEC  has  provided  ample 
evidence  of  its  intense  bias  in  favor  of 
nuclear  power  and  against  other  forms 
of  energy  technology. 

Third.  Putting  ttie  management  of  a 
major  normuclear  energy  R.  &  D.  act  in 
the  hands  of  an  AEC-dominated  ERDA 
and  expecting  thise  nonnuclear  tech- 
nologies to  be  aggnessively  promoted  in- 
dicates a  faith  in  [the  nuclear  bureauc- 
racy that  passeth  iunderstanding. 

Fourth.  The  controls  supposedly  con- 
tained in  the  comhiittee  bill  cannot  be 
expected  to  preveit  a  pronuclear  bias 
in  the  new  agency,  There  is  nothing  In 
S.  2744  that  provid  ;s  real  assurance  that 
the  ERDA  manai  ement  will  promote 
nonnuclear  energy]  technologies  to  their 
fullest  potential. 


ISSUANCE  OF 
POSTAGE I 


S  'ECIAL  SERIES  OF 


STAll,(  PS— AMENDMENT 


AMENDMI  MT    NO.    1517 


printed  and  referred 
on  Post  Office  and 


f  Ordered  to  be 
to  the  Committee 
Civil  Service.) 

Mr.  BROCK  subifiltted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  prcjposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3516)  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  special  series  of  postage  stamps,  in 
conjimction  with  1  tie  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  Un  ted  States,  depicting 
the  flags  of  each  ol  the  50  States.  Guam. 
the  District  of  C(  lumbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islai  ids. 


ISSUANCE   OF 
POSTAGE I 


S:»ECIAL   SERIES   OP 


STAN  PS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDM;  NT  no.  1518 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  c  i  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service.) 

Mr.  BROCK  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3517)  to  pr0vide  for  the  issuance 
of  special  series  of  postage  stamps  for 
the  Bicentennial  celebration  depicting  an 
historical  event  orjindividual  from  each 
of  the  50  States  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam,  Puerto  RicJ),  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 


iicj), 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATtlON  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 1 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1S19 

(Ordered  to  be  jprinted  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  |on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  J 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  3601 
This  amendment  would  enable  metro- 
politan areas  facing  serious  health  haz- 
ards as  a  result  of  automobile  pollution 
to  qualify  for  the  special  discretionary 
f  xmd  proposed  in  tnis  bill. 

S.  3601  as  presently  written  sets  aside 
$1.75  billion  in  a  jdiscretionary  fund  to 
be  distributed  to  aneas  which  can  demon- 
strate an  increase  in  mass  traiLsit  rider- 
ship.  These  additional  moneys  would  en- 
able qualifying  aieas  to  expand  their 
mass  transit  facilities. 

Under  the  provttlons  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970,  whiah  passed  the  Senate 
without  a  dissent  ag  vote,  EPA  has  de- 
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termlned  that  39  m  ;tropolltan  areas  are 
currently  facing  serious  health  hazards 
as  a  direct  result  0f  automobile  pollu- 
tion. It  has  been  prqven  that  certain  pol- 
lutants can  cause  or  aggravate  many 
respiratory  ailments,  including  lung  can- 
cer. In  order  that  pollutants  can  be  low- 
ered to  safe  levels,  bPA  has  promulgated 
transportation  control  plans  which  call 
for  large  reductions  jln  the  number  ot  ve- 
hicle miles  traveled4— VMT.  The  methods 
for  reducing  VMT  include  such  alterna- 
tives as  parking  management  plans,  car- 
pooling,  preferential  lanes,  and  gasoline 
supply  reductions.  BPA  recognizes,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  i  effective  way  of  de- 
creasing VMT  is  bjj  providing  adequate 
mass  transportation  facilities  to  those 
areas  which  have  iealth  dangers. 

While  I  do  not  endorse  or  support  some 
of  the  methods  required  by  EPA's  trans- 
portation control  plkns,  I  believe  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  provide  maximum  fimd- 
ing  for  rapid  expansion  of  mass  transit 
faciUties  in  those  areas  which,  for  health 
purposes  as  mandated  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  must  decrease  TMT.  By  tying  to  use 
of  the  discretionary  fund  stiictly  to  a 
demonstration  of  Increased  ridership,  the 
bill  as  presently  written  does  not  ade- 
quately recognize  tlie  health  crisis  which 


these  39  metropolitg 
tries  are  facing. 

The  amendment 
would  simply  allov 
have  estabUshed  tr 


areas  of  the  coun- 

am  offering  today 
urban  areas  which 
insportatlon  control 
plans  for  the  purpoie  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  to  ap- 
ply for  moneys  uncier  the  discretionary 
fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanlmoua 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  pilnt  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  oDjection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendmei»t  No.  1519 
On  page  6,  line  12,  before  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  "and/tor  to  urbanized  areas 
which  have  established  transportation  con- 
trol plans  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Clean  Air  Act" 


EXTENSION   OP 
MINISTRATION 

AMENDMET 

(Ordered  to  be 
the  table.) 

CONGRESS    MtTST    VOTE 
NOLOGT  IS  8XNT 

Mr.   pro: 
view  of  the  fact  tl 
Commission  intenc 
authorizing  the  trai 
and  Israel  for  th« 

actors.  Congress  . 

speed  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  approve  such  deliveries. 

Under  present  donditions  as  spelled 
out  In  the  1954  Aiomlc  Energy  Act,  a 
request  for  a  proposed  agreement  along 
peaceful  use  lines  need  not  be  considered 
by  the  full  Congres*.  It  can  be  approved 
simply  by  vote  of  he  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  )r  by  resting  30  days 
In  the  committee  vlthout  action  of  any 
kind. 


EXPORT  AD- 
tCT— AMENDMENT 

r.   NO.    1520 

Inted  and  to  lie  on 

ORE    NUCLEAR    TECH- 
THE   MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.   President,   In 

the  Atomic  Energy 

to  act  quickly  in 

;f er  of  fuel  to  Egypt 

proposed  power  re- 

lust  also  move  with 


On  June   19,   I 


introduced   amend- 


ment No.  1489  to    ;he  Export  Adminis 
tratlon  Act  which  vould  require  a  vote 
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in  both  Houses  of  Congress  before  any 
such  proposed  agreement  could  go  Into 
effect. 

Several  events  now  make  consideration 
of  that  amendment  timely. 

First,  there  have  been  reports  that  the 
AEC  must  make  its  decision  to  give  fuel 
to  Egypt  and  Israel  by  Jime  30.  1974. 
Apparently  the  requests  for  fuel,  a  scaice 
resource,  have  created  a  backlog  of  un- 
filled but  potential  demands  on  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  the  Senate  consider  this  issue 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  before  long- 
term  arrangements  are  worked  out  that 
have  a  momentum  of  their  own. 

Second,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
United  States,  offer  to  Egypt  and  Israel, 
coupled  with  the  testing  by  India,  has 
created  a  prospect  of  proliferation  of 
nuclear  warhead  technology  throughout 
the  world.  The  Shah  of  Iran  has  ex- 
pressed direct  Interest  in  acquiring  the 
bomb.  India  may  be  testing  again  soon 
with  an  improved  device,  possibly  a  hy- 
drogen bomb.  One  press  report  indicates 
that  Japan's  ratification  of  the  Non- 
Prdliferation  Treaty  may  be  in  doubt. 

All  of  these  factors  make  It  Imperative 
that  the  Senate  vote  on  the  question  of 
transferring  such  technology  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Therefore,  I  am  Introducing  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
216,  the  extension  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969,  which  will  set  the 
stage  for  a  vote  on  this  issue.  The  sub- 
stance of  this  amendment  is  Identical  to 
my  amendment  1489. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  held  at  the  desk  imtl] 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  216  Is  reported 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  1520  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1620 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  Resolution,  add  a 
new  section  as  foUows: 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  cooperation  with  any  na- 
tion or  regional  defense  organization  shaU  be 
undertaken  pursuant  to  section  54,  67,  64, 
82,  91  (c),  103,  104  (d)  123  or  144  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2074. 
2077,  2094,  2112,  2121  (c),  2133,  2134  (d), 
2153  and  2164)  on  or  after  1  June  1974  until 
the  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  has 
been  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  has  adopted  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  In  substance 
that  it  favors  the  proposed  agreement  for 
xjooperatlon. 


CONSUMER    PROTECTION    AGENCY 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1821 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  an  amendment  to  S. 
707,  the  Consimier  Protection  Agency 
bill.  I  believe  this  amendment  will  pro- 
vide a  useful  adjunct  to  the  resources  of 
the  Agency  and  will  help  the  Agency  ful- 
fill its  goal  of  protecting,  informing,  and 
representing  the  American  consumer. 

In  brief,  my  amendment  authorizes  the 
Administrator  of  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  provide  Information  and 


financial  assistance  to  private  consumer 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  organizations  in  intervening  or  par- 
ticipating in  any  agency  or  judicial  pro- 
ceeding which  substantially  affects  con- 
sumer interests. 

Private  consumer  groups  have  become 
increasingly  important  as  State  courts, 
Federal  coui'ts,  and  administrative  agen- 
cies cope  with  litigation  stemming  from 
newly  created  statutory  rights,  increased 
concern  with  consumer  and  environmen- 
tal interests,  and  public  awareness.  These 
groups  have  provided  decisionmaking 
bodies  with  helpful  input  and  have 
brought  important  controversies  to  the 
forefront  of  public  attention. 

Only  last  term,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decided  United  States  v.  Students  Chal- 
lenging Regulatory  Agency  Procedures 
(SCRAP),  412  U.S.  669  (1973).  This  suit 
was  originally  brought  by  a  private  con- 
sumer group  made  up  of  law  students  at 
George  Washington  University.  Although 
the  students  ultimately  lost  on  a  juris- 
dictional question,  they  did  settle  an  im- 
portant standing  question  and  brought 
the  case  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Similar  groups  have  litigated  impor- 
tant questions  involving  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  highway  construction,  the 
right  of  access  to  the  media,  the  rights 
of  the  consuming  public,  and  other  im- 
portant environmental  issues.  See  Citi- 
zens to  Preserve  Overton  Park  v.  Volpe, 
401  U.S.  402  (1971) ;  Calvert  Cliffs  Co- 
ordinating Committee  v.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  449  P.  2d  1109  (D.C.  Cir. 
1971) ;  Office  of  Communications  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  v.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  359  F.  2d  994 
(D.C.  Cir.  1966) ;  Scenic  Hudson  Preser- 
vation Conference  v.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 354  F.  2d  608  (2d  Cir.  1965>. 

It  seems  abundantly  clear  that  private, 
consumer  groups  play  an  Important  part 
In  the  raising  and  settling  of  critical  is- 
sues that  affect  the  American  consumer. 

I  propose  to  allow  the  Administrator 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  the 
power  to  aid — with  information  and  fi- 
nancial assistance — private,  consumer 
organizations  that  wish  to  Intervene  in 
or  participate  In  agency  or  judicial  pro- 
ceedings which  affect  consumer  Interests. 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  serve 
several  Important  purposes. 

First,  by  Its  very  nature,  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  will  be  forced 
to  arrive  at  a  single  "consumer"  posi- 
tion and  urge  that  position  before  the 
court  or  administrative  agency.  In  ful- 
filling his  duty  under  section  6  of  the  bill 
to  "represent  the  Interests  of  consumers 
before  Federal  agencies  and  Federal 
courts,"  the  Administrator  will  decide 
the  position  he  feels  Is  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  consupier  and  represent 
that  position.  Yet,  the  "consumer  Inter- 
est" is  seldom  monolithic.  One  can  easily 
envision  circumstances  where  It  is  In  the 
interest  of  consumers  to  have  a  safety 
device  Installed  on  a  vehicle,  but  It  la 
also  In  the  Interest  of  the  consumer  to 
see  the  vehicle  sold  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  In  such  circumstances,  the  Admin- 
istrator might  remain  neutral,  might 
blandly  present  both  positions,  or  choose 
to  represent  one  Interest  to  the  exclu- 


sion of  the  other.  Allowing  the  Admin- 
istrator to  aid  a  private,  consumer  group 
would  enable  him  to,  In  effect,  assign 
representation  of  one  of  the  competing 
Interests  to  a  private  advocate  who  could 
effectively  represent  that  interest  in 
court  or  agency.  The  decisionmaking 
body  would  be  served,  because  it  would 
have  full,  effective  input  on  all  sides  of 
the  question;  the  Administrator  would 
be  free  to  forcibly  represent  the  interest 
he  believes  paramount;  and  the  con- 
sumer would  be  served  because  all  possi- 
ble consumer  views  would  be  represented 
in  the  proceeding. 

Second,  in  the  process  of  considering 
applications  for  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  aid,  the  Administrator  will  be 
exposed  to  ideas  for  possible  involve- 
ment of  the  Agency  in  proceedings  and. 
in  addition,  consumer  views  on  a  variety 
of  matters.  Although  the  bill  provides, 
pursuant  to  section  9,  for  notice  to  the 
Administrator  by  Federal  agencies  of 
"any  action  which  may  substantially 
affect  an  interest  of  consumers."  it  is 
possible  that  the  application  process  will 
notify  the  Administrator  far  in  advance 
of  imminent  agency  action.  Of  course, 
many  important  consumer  interests  do 
not  achieve  full  agency  or  judicial  frui- 
tion until  long  after  they  surface  as 
legitimate  consumer  concerns.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  be  greatly  aided  in  hia 
efforts  if  he  has  this  "early  warning" 
system  built  into  the  Agency's  proce- 
dures. Surely,  the  application  process 
will  aid  in  the  section  11  information 
gathering  functions  and  the  section  12 
Information  disclosure  fimctions. 

Third,  although  private,  consumer 
groups  have  played  an  Important  role  in 
recent  judicial  and  agency  proceedings, 
their  role  has  been  limited  by  the  high 
cost  of  intervention  and  participation 
and  the  lack  of  resources  available  to 
such  groups.  They  are  frequently  faced 
with  high  filing  fees,  printing  costs 
personnel  salaries,  and  research  costs, 
Resources  are  limited  to  private  contrl- 
buttons  or  foundation  grants.  Allowing 
the  Administrator  to  aid  such  groups 
would  take  the  financial  burden  off  ol 
their  more  Important  projects  and  allow 
them  to  do  the  job  they  do  so  well- 
representing  the  consumer. 

Finally,  but  surely  not  of  least  Im- 
portance, the  program  envisioned  by 
this  amendment  would  serve  as  a  pilot 
for  State  and  local  goverrunents  think- 
ing of  Introducing  similar  projects. 
Needless  to  say.  State  and  local  pro- 
grams along  these  lines  would  enable 
private,  consumer  groups  to  play  an 
important  role  in  State  and  local  courts 
and  agencies. 

The  authority  conferred  by  this 
amendment  is  carefully  defined  and 
limited.  For  instance,  assistance  may 
not  be  provided  for  Intervention  or  par- 
ticipation In  any  proceeding  in  which 
the  Administrator  himself  is  prohibited 
from  intervening  or  participating  under] 
the  bill.  Also,  any  organization  receiving 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  amendment 
must  abide  by  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  bill  relating  to  compliance 
with  agency  statutes  and  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  the  orderly  conduct  of  pro- 
ceedings. 
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Also,  applications  for  aid  must  in- 
clude several  important  safeguards  in- 
cluding: 

First,  substantial  control  of  any  pro- 
gram by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
applicant; 

Second,  the  proper  and  eflQcient  ad- 
ministration of  such  program; 

Third,  fiscal  control  and  fund  accoimt- 
ing; 

Fourth,  assurances  that  the  funds  will 
not  be  used  for  prohibited  purposes; 

Fifth,  full  reporting  to  the  Adminis- 
trator: and 

Sixth,  any  other  information  and  as- 
surances the  Administrator  may  require. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides  for 
means  of  termination  of  any  grant  and 
for  judicial  review  of  such  a  decision. 

The  Administrator  wiU,  of  course, 
grant  applications  on  the  basis  of  cri- 
teria which  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  bill  and  which  further  his  duties 
imder  the  bill.  I  would  envision  the 
issuance  of  i*ules  and  regulations  to 
implement  this  amendment  and  to 
further  define  its  operation. 
^  The  bill  seeks  to  encourage  the  repre- 
'sentation  of  consumer  interests  before 
Federal  courts  and  agencies  but  ignores 
one  of  the  most  important  potential 
sources  ol  such  representation.  Private, 
consumer  organizations  have  a  proven 
track  record  of  effective  representation. 
This  amendment  would  tap  their  talents 
to  aid  in  the  important  goals  of  this 
bill. 

Congress  has  frequently  acted  to  en- 
courage private  litigation  and  repre- 
sentation in  the  public  interest  by,  for 
instance,  authorizing  double  and  treble 
damages  to  successful  litigants.  Similarly, 
Congress  and  the  courts  have  awarded 
expenses  and  attorney's  fees  to  litigants 
who  bring  suits  in  the  public  interest.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues,  as  they  con- 
sider the  most  important  single  piece  of 
public  interest  legislation  to  come  before 
this  body  in  many  years,  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  able  and  potent  private  resources 
in  the  representation  of  the  consumer 
interest.  , 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Prof.  John 
Banzhaf ,  professor  of  law  and  legal  acti- 
vism at  George  Washington  University 
National  Law  Center,  and  Prof.  Louis  B. 
Schwartz.  Benjamin  Franklin  professor 
of  law  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School,  have  indicated  their 
support  for  this  amendment.  Both  pro- 
fessors are  experts  on  private  litigation 
in  the  public  interest,  having  engaged 
in  such  efforts  themselves,  and  are  ex- 
tremely able  to  judge  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  this  provision.  Both  Professor 
Banzhaf  and  Professor  Schwartz  are 
champions  of  the  public  interest,  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  their  support  for  this 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  to  me  from  Professors  Banzhaf 
and  Schwartz,  followed  by  the  text  of 
this  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  amendment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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The  Na^oxal  Law  Center, 

June  5.1974. 
Hon.  Walteb  F.  Moi^dale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoe  McJndale;  I  am  very  happy 
to  accept  your  kind  Invitation  to  comment 
on  your  proposed  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  Bill  [S.  707],  which 
would  authorize  tha  reimbursement  of  pub- 
lic Interest  organlzi  >tlons  for  their  expenses 
In  participating  in  certain  agency  proceed- 
ings. I  believe  thai  your  amendment  Is  a 
very  worthwhile  and  necessary  addition  to 
the  bill,  and  goes  a  1  >ng  way  towards  remedy- 
ing what  many  ha  re  suggested  are  weak- 
nesses In  the  bill. 

In  the  first  plao  i,  there  has  been  some 
doubt  whether  the  creation  of  stUl  another 
governmental  entity  Is  the  most  effective  way 
to  Insure  that  the  o  >nsumer  or  public  Inter- 
est point  of  view  w  11  be  represented  before 
major  federal  regula  ;ory  agencies.  When  each 
of  the  agencies  was  created,  it  was  Initially 
assumed  that  both  the  staff  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  a]  ency  would  be  vigorous 
in  expressing  and  p  -otectlng  the  public  In- 
terest. Sadly,  expe  lence  has  shown  that 
this  is  generally  no ;  true,  and  that  after  a 
reasonably  short  pe  lod  most  agencies  seem 
to  lose  their  inltla  drive,  and  the  public 
interest  point  of  vie  w  Is  heard  less  and  less. 
As  I  understand  it.  one  of  the  major  pur- 
poses of  the  propoa  id  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  would  be  to  rerve  the  function  origi- 
nally delegated  to  tl  e  staffs  of  the  respective 
agencies  of  represe  atlng  the  consumer  or 
public  Interest  pol  at  of  view.  Yet  what 
guarantee  Is  there  t  lat  such  an  agency  will 
be  different  from  a  .1  others  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  effectively  represent  this  point  of 
view  as  the  years  g  o  by?  Indeed,  Is  It  not 
possible  that  10  year  i  from  now  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  set  up  still  another  agency  to 
represent  the  consi  mer  or  public  Interest 
point  of  view  befc  re  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  to  nsure  that  It,  In  turn, 
represents  this  view  point  before  Its  federal 
regulatory  agencies? 

The  provision  for  reimbursement  as  pro- 
vided in  your  amen  Iment  woxild  be  a  most 
effective  means  of  i  leallng  with  this  prob- 
lem. Many  of  the  p  ubllc  Interest  organiza- 
tions which  presumi  bly  could  be  reimbursed 
under  your  amendnlent  have  demonstrated 
a  continuing  Interest  and  ability  to  speak 
strongly  for  various  (onsiimer  points  of  view. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  n  depend  for  their  con- 
tinued survival  on  1  tie  effectiveness  of  their 
representation,  since  without  Jt  they  will  be 
unable  to  raise  funi  Is  from  those  they  seek 
to  represent.  In  addl  ;lon,  the  constant  Inter- 
action between  such  vigorous  outside  organi- 
zations and  the  stal  r  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  woul  1  tend  to  keep  the  latter 
vigorous  In  their  rep  resentatlon  of  consumer 
Interests,  both  by  se'  ting  an  example,  and  by 
constant  encouragei  nent  and  serving  In  a 
watch  dog  capacity. 

It  has  beer  surge  ted  by  some  supporters 
of  the  original  bill  hat  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  woul  1  be  effective  in  its  ad- 
vocacy of  consumer  :  nterests  where  the  staffs 
of  the  individual  a  ;encies  have  failed,  be- 
cause with  no  powe  r  of  its  own  the  C.P-A. 
would  not  be  the  n  clpient  of  industry  and 
lobbyist  pressure  wl  Ich  have  done  so  much 
to  cripple  the  major  i  ejulatory  agencies.  With 
all  due  respect,  I  1  hlnk  that  argument  Is 
error'eons.  To  whate  er  extent  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  1)  effective  in  Influencing 
proceedings  at  ctb  ;r  arrencles  related  to 
strong  vested  Inters  its,  these  Interests  wUl, 
In  turn,  seek  to  neT  trallze  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Consumer  Pre  tection  Agency,  presum- 
ably by  using  the  >ame  techniques  which 
have  proven  so  effecl  ive  at  other  government 
agencies.  There  thi  refore  remains  a  very 
Strong  and  pressing  i  eed  for  non-governmen- 
tal organizations  to  represent  the  consumer 
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the  Government  to  avail  itself  of  this  ex- 
pertise directly,  without  the  need  In  each 
case  for  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  staff 
member  to  become  educated  In  what  may  be 
a  highly  complex  area. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  stated  above,  I  very 
strongly  support  your  proposed  amendment, 
and  hope  that  your  colleagues  will  agree  to 
accept  it.  Space  has  prohibited  me  from 
ampllfymg  on  many  of  the  ideas  expressed 
above,  or  In  provldtog  concrete  examples.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  provide  to  you  or  to 
an  appropriate  committee  concrete  examples 
of  each  of  the  ideas  discussed  above,  as  weU 
ats  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  members 
of  yoiu-  staff  may  have.  I  again  thank  you  for 
providing  me  with  this  opportimlty  to 
comment. 

Yours  truly, 

John  F.  Banzhaf, 
Professor  of  Law  and  Legal  Activism. 

UNivERsrrT  OF  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  3, 1974. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  just  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  yoior  proposed 
amendment  of  S.  707  to  provide  for  financial 
assistance  to  consumers  organized  for  self- 
help.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  excellent  com- 
plement to,  and  should  be  regarded  as  an 
Integral  part  of,  any  effort  to  Institutionalize 
consumer  protection. 

Self-help  Is  the  first,  most  pervasive,  and 
traditional  reliance  of  the  citizen  In  a 
democracy;  but  he  needs  the  means  to  em- 
ploy the  professionals  who  can  make  his 
case  effectively.  The  regiUatory  agencies  have, 
by  and  leirge.  failed  him.  Even  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  cannot  be  everywhere  at 
once,  and  in  the  husbanding  of  its  resources 
must  leave  most  of  the  potential  con- 
troversies to  those  directly  affected.  Under 
the  Antitrust  Laws,  the  concept  of  the 
"private  attorney  general"  has  long  been 
established,  and  the  mere  possibility  of 
private  treble  damage  suits  has  In  the  opinion 
of  some  observers  contributed  more  to  com- 
pliance with  the  law  than  official  prosecu- 
tions. In  other  fields  of  law,  the  Courts  have 
recently  shown  a  marked  sympathy  with  or- 
ganized private  self-help,  by  awarding 
attorneys'  fees  and  costs  against  the  Govern- 
ment, even  in  a  case  where  the  judicial  relief 
had  to  be  denied  but  where  the  litigation 
succeeded  In  bringing  a  Department  Into 
compliance  with  the  law.  WUderness  Society 
V.  Morton,  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  April  4,  1974. 

Although  I  have  been  familiar  with  earlier 
versions  of  tbe  CPA  bUls,  I  have  not  seen 
S.  707,  and  therefore  do  not  know  the  signifl- 
cance  of  your  §  17(b)  (l).  excluding  grants  to 
Snance  private  litigation  in  proceedings  from 
which  the  Administrator  is  excluded.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  exclusion  is  not  necessarily 
desirable :  It  may  well  be  fitting  for  the  per- 
sons directly  concerned  to  be  given  the  means 
of  vindicating  their  position  even  if  it  be 
deemed  best  that  the  CPA  itself  not 
intervene. 

I  should  also  like  to  renew  my  earlier  sug- 
gestion that  any  program  of  grants  In  aid  to 
state  consumer  protection  plans  envision  the 
Inclusion  in  such  plans  of  grants  to  consumer 
self-help  organizations, 
smcerely, 

Louis  B.  Schwartz, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Professor  of  Law. 

Amendment  No.  1621 
On  page  85,  between  lines  22  and  23.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

ASSISTANCE  TO  CONST7MES  GROUPS 

Sec  17.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  provide  Information  and  financial 
assistance  to  private  organizations  of  con- 
sumers representing  a  substantial  number  of 


individuals  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
organizations  In  Intervening  or  participating 
in  any  agency  or  judicial  proceedings  which 
substantiaUy  affect  consumer  interest. 

(b)  (1)  Assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  provided  to  any 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  Intervening 
or  participating  In  any  agency  or  judicial 
proceeding  In  which  the  Administrator  Is 
prohibited  from  intervening  or  participating. 

(2)  Any  orgajiization  receiving  assistance 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  such  assistance, 
agree  to  abide  by  the  requirements  of  section 
7  of  this  Act  Insofar  as  such  requirements 
relate  to  compliance  with  agency  statutes 
and  rules  of  procedure  and  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  the  proceedings. 

(c)(1)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  unless  an  applica- 
tion therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and 
approved  by,  the  Administrator.  Such  ap- 
plication. In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Admtolstrator,  shall  pro- 
vide for — 

(A)  substantial  control  of  any  program  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(B)  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  such  program: 

(C)  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  account- 
ing procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
funds  received  under  this  section; 

(D)  adequate  assurances  that  the  funds 
made  avaUable  under  this  section  will  not  be 
used  by  any  grantee  to  advance  any  partisan 
or  nonpartisan  political  activity  associated 
with  a  candidate  for  public  or  party  office,  or 
to  conduct  any  voter  registration  activity  or 
any  activity  to  provide  voters  or  prospective 
voters  with  transportation  to  the  polls; 

(E)  adequate  assurances  that  funds  made 
available  under  this  section  wm  not  be  used 
to  require  any  act  which  Is  prohibited  by 
Federal  law,  to  prohibit  any  act  which  Is 
required  by  Federal  law,  or  take  any  action 
which  is  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

(P)  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  reasonably  require;  and 

(G)  such  other  Information  and  asstir- 
ances  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  to 
provide  for  effective  programs  under  this 
section. 

(2)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  to  advance  or  by  way  of  relmburse- 
meat  and  In  such  tostallments  as  the  Ad- 
mtolstrator may  determine. 

(3)  (A)  Each  recipient  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fuUy  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  to- 
tal cose  of  the  program  for  which  such 
assistance  Is  provided  and  the  amount  and 
the  portion  of  the  total  cost  supnlied  by 
other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facilitate  an  erfectlve  audit. 

(B)  The  Admtilstrator  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examtoatlon  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  the  recipients  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  financial  assistance  received 
under  this  section. 

(4)  (A)  Whenever  the  Administrator,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
tog,  finds  that  the  Admtoistratlon  of  &ny 
program  funded  under  this  section  no  long- 
er substantially  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  he  shall  notify  such  recipient 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  un- 
der this  section,  or  that  further  payments 
win  be  limited  to  portions  of  the  application 
not  affected  by  such  failure,  until  he  is  satis- 
fied that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  fail- 
ure to  comply. 

(B)  Any  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
section  which  Is  dissatisfied  with  a  decision 


of  the  Admtolstrator  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  may  obtain  judicial 
review,  pursuant  to  chapter  7  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed states  Code,  to  the  umted  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  district  to  which  the  re- 
cipient resides  or  has  his  prtoclpal  place  of 
bustoess.  The  conmiencement  of  proceedtogs 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not.  unless  so 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  action  of  the  Administrator. 

On  page  85,  Itoe  24,  strike  out  "Sec.  17." 
and   insert    In    Ueu    thereof   "Sec.    18.". 

On  page  87,  line  21,  strike  out  "Sec.  18." 
and   insert  in   lieu   thereof  "Sec.   19.". 

On  page  87.  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  19." 
and    insert    in    lieu    thereof    "Sec.    20.". 

On  page  88.  Itoe  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  20." 
and   tosert  In   Ueu   there  of  "Sec.  21.". 

On  page  88,  line  15,  strike  out  "Sec.  21." 
and    Insert   In   Ueu   thereof   "Sec.   22.". 

On  page  89,  Itoe  21,  strike  out  "Sec.  22" 
and   Insert   to   Ueu   thereof   "Sec.   23." 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC DEBT  LIRnT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1523 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

teeminating  disc  benefits 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Clark.  Haskell,  Huddleston, 
Htr&iPHREY,  Kennedy,  Mondale,  and 
Stevenson,  that  would  terminate  DISC 
benefits  under  the  tax  code,  and  recover 
$815  million  in  lost  revenue  in  calendar 
year  1974.  Under  DISC,  specially  orga- 
nized export  corporations  can  defer  in- 
definitely the  tax  on  one-half  of  their 
income.  Recent  reports  indicate  that 
most  of  this  lost  revenue  constitutes  tax 
breaks  for  large,  profitable  exporting 
corporations — and  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  DISC  pro\'isions  are  serving 
their  intended  puipose  of  stimulating 
extra  exports.  Finally,  the  new  interna- 
tional monetary  system  of  flexible  ex- 
change rates  make  the  theory  of  DISC 
obsolete. 

HOW    DISC   PROVISIONS   WORK 

Under  existing  law,  a  corporation  may 
elect  to  be  a  DISC — a  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Seles  Corporation— if  at  least  95 
percent  of  its  gross  receipts,  and  at  least 
95  percent  of  its  assets,  are  export-re- 
lated. DISCS  are  com.pletely  free  from 
normal  income  taxes.  Shareholders, 
however,  are  taxable  on  one-half  of  the 
DISCS  income  each  year,  or  the  amount 
distributed  as^  dividends,  v.hichever  is 
greater.  Thus^ISCs  in  effect  allow  In- 
definite tax  deferral  on  one-half  of  ex- 
port income. 

In  practice.  DISCs  are  most  often  paper 
corporations  established  by  other  large 
corporations  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  tax  benefits  for  export.  A  DISC 
need  not  satisfy  normal  requirements  of 
corporate  capitalization,  but  need  have 
only  $2,500  in  assets.  In  1972,  22  percent 
of  the  income  received  by  all  DISCs  was 
earned  by  eight  DISCs  with  gross  receipts 
over  $100  million,  and  over  80  percent  of 
the  2,249  DISCs  were  owned  by  corpora- 
tions with  assets  of  over  $100  million. 
These  large  corporations  can  channel 
their  exports,  on  either  a  sale  or  commis- 
sion basis,  through  DISCs  they  have 
created,  and  thus  receive  substantial  tax 
benefits. 
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The  estimated  revenue  loss  from  DISC 
was  $250  million  In  1972;  $500  million  in 
1973,  and  will  reach  $740  million  in  1974 
and  $920  million  in  1975.  The  revenue 
loss  has  been  much  higher  than  Congress 
expected  when  it  enacted  DISC  in  1971 — 
at  that  time,  DISC  was  predicted  to  cost 
only  $100  million  in  1972  and  $170  million 
In  1973. 

Terminating  DISC  benefits  imder  my 
amendment  would  gain  an  estimated 
$815  million  in  1974 — $740  million  from 
revenue  which  would  otherwise  be  lost 
in  1974,  and  $75  miUion  from  the  esti- 
mated tax  revenue  which  would  be  pay- 
able in  1974  on  DISC  income  deferred 
in  prior  years. 

DISC   PROVISIONS    HAVX    HAD    NO    DEMONSTHABLX 
EfTECT   ON    INCREASING    OITR    KXPOBT    TRADE 

The  United  States  in  1973  enjoyed  a 
$700  million  trade  surplus,  with  an  un- 
precedented $70  billion  In  exports.  The 
trade  surplus  has  continued  in  1974.  But 
when  the  DISC  provisions  were  originally 
enacted  in  1971,  the  Nation  was  facing  a 
serious  balance  of  payments  deficit,  in- 
cluding for  the  first  time  in  recent  years 
a  deficit  in  trade  of  goods  and  services. 
According  to  the  international  economic 
report  of  the  President,  the  turn-around 
in  the  U.S.  trade  balance  was  caused  pri- 
marily by  increased  worldwide  demand 
for  our  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured exports,  and  the  15  percent  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  since  1971.  During 
1971  and  the  first  half  of  1972  our  de- 
mand for  foreign  products  was  strong, 
and  economic  slowdowns  abroad  reduced 
demand  for  our  exports,  producing  a 
negative  trade  balance.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, export  demand  has  increased,  the 
prices  of  our  exports  have  become  more 
competitive,  and  higher  relative  prices 
abroad  have  reduced  our  demand  for 
imports. 

There  is  no  evidence  than  any  part  of 
this  trade  turn-around  is  due  to  the  tax 
benefits  provided  under  DISC.  In  fact, 
the  GAO  has  reported  that  DISC  "is 
not  considered  to  have  had  much  in- 
fluence toward  increasing  U.S.  exports 
to  date.  Neither  has  it  resulted  in  export- 
ers lowering  their  prices  to  meet  competi- 
tition."  And  a  recent  Treasury  Depart- 
ment report  gives  no  solid  evidence  that 
the  tax  subsidy  under  DISC  is  having 
an  effect  on  our  exports  or  balance  of 
trade.  Although  the  Treasury  analysis, 
which  covers  data  from  1W2.  shows  that 
selected  firms  utilizing  DISCs  increased 
their  exports  14.1  percent,  slightly  more 
than  the  total  U.S.  export  growth  by  12.4 
percent  In  that  year,  the  Treasury  makes 
no  claim  that  these  figures  are  statistic- 
ally significant,  and  admits  that  their 
conclusion  is  "highly  tentative."  The 
Treasury  report  did  show,  however,  that 
exporters  using  DISCs  have  about  twice 
the  normal  industry  profit  rate:  15  per- 
cent compared  with  the  normal  8  percent 
rate  of  return  for  those  industries  in 
which  DISCS  predominate. 

Even  assuming  that  DISC  could  boost 
exports,  and  may  have  been  seen  by  some 
as  a  worthwhile  experiment  when  it  was 
enacted  in  1971.  the  changes  in  the  world 
monetary  system  since  then  makes  the 
DISC  subsidy  obsolete  and  counterpro- 
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ductive.  The  original  justification  for 
DISC  was  that  It  i  ?ould  allow  our  export- 
ers to  lower  their  i  irices  and  thus  incresise 
their  sales.  Under  our  present  fiexible 
monetary  exchange  rate  system,  how- 
ever, such  an  artiflcially  induced  increase 
in  our  balance  of  trade  would  artificially 
increase  the  value  of  our  dollar.  As  a 
consequence,  the  jprice  of  foreign  goods 
would  fall,  and  idnports  would  Increase, 
wiping  out  any  beiiefits  from  DISC.  Even 
worse,  foreign  inwstment  would  become 
cheaper  and  more  attractive  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  flow  of  capital  out  of  our 
country  would  Increase. 

FTIVE   DATE 

My  amendmenjt  would  make  DISC 
benefits  unavalli|ble  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning Jafter  December  13, 
1973.  Since  DIBCs  are  largly  an 
accounting  devlie,  utilized  by  cor- 
porations at  thej  end  of  their  taxable 
years  when  export  receipts,  assets,  and 
income  are  accounted  for,  terminating 
the  DISC  provisions  as  of  this  taxable 
year  would  work  uo  unfairness.  Taxes  on 
Income  previous^  defended  would  be 
payable  In  equa^  assessments  over  10 
years. 

ADDITIONAL  I COSFONSORS   OP 
)MENTS 

ABCENDliENT   NO.    1348 

At  the  request  bf  Mr.  Humphriy,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Miine  (Mr.  Hathaway), 
the  Senator  front  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  froi^  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Oee)  ,  the  Senatof  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE) ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNiJALE).  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin]  (Mr.  Nelson)  were 
added  as  cosponstrs  of  amendment  No. 
1348  Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  2005)  to  provide  adequate  reserves 
of  certain  agricul^ral  commodities,  and 
for  other  purpose*. 

AMENDi4eNT  NO.    1371 

Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  the 

Majryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 

Illinois  (Mr.  Stev- 

as  cosponsors  of 

1371  to  provide  a  cost- 

adjustment  in  the  retirement 

intended  to  be  proposed 

8217)  to  exempt  from 

equipment  and  re- 
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At  the  request 
Senator  from 
and  the  Senator 
ENSON)    were 
amendment  No 
of-living 
income  credit, 
to  the  bill  (H.R 
duty  certain 
pair  costs. 

AMENDMENT   MO.    14S8 

At  the  request  o  '  Mr.  Mathias.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Marylind  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cospoi  isor  of  amendment  No. 
1458,  Intended  to  (be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  14832)  to  provide  for  a  temporary 

Increase  in  the  piblic  debt  limit. 

AMENDaIeNT    NO.    1468 

At  the  request!  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  a^orth  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  was  ad4ed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1*68  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  14832  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  incres  se  In  the  public  debt 
limit. 
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TAX-CXTT  INQ  NONSENSE 

Mr.  HUGH  SC(  >TT.  Mr.  President,  the 
)f  Business  Week  has 


June  22  edition 


June  2^,  1974, 


printed  a  timely  editorial  on  Congress 
and  fiscal  responsl  sillty.  The  two  topics 
have  not  mixed  \fell  as  of  late  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  Business  Week's  forthright  report- 
ing in  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  in- 
consistencies. In  its  "Tax-Cutting  Non- 
sense" editorial,  the  magazine  brings  to 
our  attention  the  absurdity  of  spon- 
soring sensible  budget  reform  and  then 
simultaneously  conducting  [a]  biennial 
contest  to  determine  who  can  sponsor 
the  most  nonsensical  tax  proposal. 

I  have  said  since  the  beginning  of  this 
debate  that  it  would  be  futile  to  place  a 
tax  rider  on  the  back  of  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  when  It  is  moat  certain  to  be  either 
defeated  in  the  House  or  vetoed. 

Business  Week  concludes  that  "It 
would  be  a  cruel  h6ax  to  pretend  to  help 
them — ^low  Income  taxpayers — with  a 
tax  cut  that  simply  generates  still  more 
infiaUon."  j 

I  ask  unanlmons  consent  that  this 
most  commendabM  editorial  be  printed 
In  the  Record.        | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tax-C 


Nonsense 


The    same    Congress    that    has    voted    so 

sensibly  lor  budget  ^form  Is  slmultaneoualy 

lal    contest    to    de- 

onsor   the    most   non- 

ropcsal.  For  It  is  fiscal 

In    Ck>ngre8s,    and    the 

until    the    November 


conducting    Its    bli 
tennlne   who   can 
senslcal  tax-cutting 
follies    time    again 
show    will    continui 
election. 

The  Senate  is  engaged  in  Its  old  game  of 
trying  to  plggybacK  a  tax-cut  rider  onto 
Important  leglslatloa— this  time  a  bill  rais- 
ing the  debt  celling.  The  rider  probably 
will  be  killed,  either  In  the  House  or  by  veto, 
but  the  picture  it  portrays  of  a  Congress 
unwUllng  to  face  \fp  to  fiscal  realities  is 
bound  to  undermliie  the  nation's  already 
shalcy  confidence.      1 

With  a  roaring  inflation  and  the  prospect 
of  an  eil.4-bllllon  deficit  in  the  fiscal  1975 
budget,  this  clearly  is  no  time  for  any  sort 
of  tax-cutting.  The  proposal  sponsored  by 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Mondale  would  com- 
pound the  folly  by  repealing  such  invest- 
ment Incentives  as  accelerated  depreciation. 
It  would  thus  discourage  the  building  of  a 
new  plant  to  expand  capacity  and  cut  costs — 
the  one  way  the  nation  can  hope  to  bring 
inflation  under  contyol. 

As  Treasury  Under  Secretary  Paul  A. 
Volcker  warned  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  week,  cuoh  a  package  would  "tend 
to  increase  consumption  and  reduce  invest- 
ment. .  .  .  This  would  exacerbate  current 
pressures  on  the  natfon's  productive  capacity 
and  contribute  to  continued  inflation." 

Part  of  the  problem  with  the  U.S.  economy 
today  is  that  too  much  of  the  burden  of 
fighting  inflation  b4s  been  left  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Monetary  policy  cannot  do  the 
job  alone.  The  money  managers  must  have 
fiscal  support,  or  ttie  whole  antl-lnfiation 
program  will  wind  up  in  disaster. 

There  is  no  denylig  that  inflation  has  bit 
the  low-Income  taxpayers  hardest.  But  It 
would  be  a  cruel  Hoax  to  pretend  to  help 
them  with  a  tax  c^t  that  simply  generates 
still  more  Infiation. 


SENATOR  GEORGE  McGOVERN'S 
ADDRESS  TO  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
VPW  STATE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  MANSFIEIl).  Mr.  President,  no 
Monber  of  Congress  has  given  more  of 
his  time,  been  more  genuine  in  his  com- 
mitment, or  worked  with  greater  under- 
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standing  of  America's  veterans  than  Sen- 
ator MCGOVERN. 

As  a  bomber  pilot  in  World  War  U, 
he  won  his  Nation's  gratitude  as  a  deco- 
rated war  hero. 

As  one  of  the  country's  foremost  lead- 
ers, he  has,  time  and  again,  .won  the 
respect  of  veterans  for  his  tireless  efforts 
on  their  behalf. 

And  when  the  Senate  recently  passed 
the  Vietnam  Era  Readjustment  Act  of 
1974,  the  main  provisions  of  that  bill  were 
those  originally  Introduced  by  Senator 
McGoviRN  last  year.  He  argued  success- 
fully for  a  tuition  assistance  allowance, 
for  an  extaislon  of  the  delimiting  period, 
for  Increases  in  the  monthly  education 
assistance  allowance,  and  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  entitlement  period  for  educa- 
tional benefits.  These  efforts  are  clear 
testament  to  his  deep  fellowship  with  the 
causes  of  peace  and  justice  which  our 
veterans  have  fought  so  hard  to  preserve. 

For  these  reasons,  those  of  us  In  Con- 
gress pay  particular  attention  when  Sen- 
ator McGovERN  addresses  the  issue  of 
veterans'  affairs.  On  June  16,  1974,  in 
Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  Saiator  McGovern 
addressed  his  State's  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Convention,  and  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  be  most 
interested  In  reading  his  remain. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
transcript  of  those  remarks  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VPW  State  Convention. 

Rapid  Crrr,  S.  Dak., 

June  16. 1974. 

Commander  Muslck,  officers,  and  fellow 
veterans.  I'm  pleased  to  be  with  you  today 
at  what  must  be  a  landmark  state  conven- 
tion for  the  VPW.  I  have  noted  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  South  Dakota's  standing  In  the 
national  membership  drive.  You  can  all  be 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  you  lead  the  na- 
tion for  two  months.  It  is  a  tribute  to  both 
your  hard  work  and  your  dedication  as  well 
as  your  open  armed  welcome  for  the  newly 
returned  Vietnam  veterans. 

I  think  special  tribute  must  be  paid  to 
your  very  fine  state  commander  who  has 
spent  the  last  year  acquainting  himself  with 
almost  every  square  inch  of  South  Dakota. 
If  there  has  been  a  legitimate  energy  crisis 
In  South  Dakota,  somebody  forgot  to  tell 
Russ  about  it.  I  understand  that  he  haa 
spent  so  much  time  in  Redfield  that  they're 
giving  serlotis  consideration  to  either  elect- 
ing him  to  an  office  in  their  post  or  Just  set- 
ting up  the  Russ  Muslck  memorial  overnight 
room. 

Seriously,  I  think  everyone  in  the  State 
who  has  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
Russ  over  the  past  year  wUl  be  a  little  sorry 
to  see  him  step  down.  His  work  in  helping  to 

organize  the  Joint  South  Dakota  Veterans' 

Committee,  to  provide  better  leadership  In 
the  State  Capitol  for  all  veterans,  speaks  for 
Itself.  You  aU  know  of  his  fine  efforts  to  gain 
the  support  of  every  veterans'  organization 
in  the  State. 

That  kind  of  cooperation  can  only  lead  to 
bigger  and  better  things  for  South  Dakota's 
veterans.  And  there  la  no  doubt  that  we  need 
that  cooperation. 

Prom  my  own  viewpoint,  we  need  It  for 
three  specific  legislative  undertakings  in  the 
Congress. 

For  the  past  fourt^n  months,  I  have  been 
working  in  the  93d  Congress  to  pass  compre- 
hensive reform  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  GI 
bUl.  I  am  very  pleased  to  report  today  that 
the  Senate  is  about  to  pass  landmark  legis- 


lation m  that  area.  The  Senate  bUl  includes 
the  tuition  program  I  first  proposed  in  May 
of  last  year.  Since  that  time,  I  have  worked 
closely  with  the  VFW  and  particularly 
Smokey  Stover,  as  well  as  the  other  major 
veterans  organizations,  in  gathering  support 
for  reinstatement  of  some  kind  of  tuition 
plan  that  so  many  of  us  in  tfcis  room  had 
available  to  us  foUowlng  World  War  n. 

After  a  year  of  hard  work.  In  which  we 
gathered  the  support  of  over  a  third  of  the 
Senate  from  both  parties,  it  looks  as  If  we 
are  closing  In  on  that  goal.  There  is  still  con- 
siderable opposition  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  VA  itself.  We  have  come 
too  far  and  over  too  many  hurdles  to  rest 
now. 

But  with  the  same  kind  of  support  ex- 
hibited by  the  VFW  both  on  a  State  and 
national  level,  I  am  confident  that  the  re- 
maining hurdles  can  be  overcome  and  that 
we  can  pay  a  long  overdue  and  well -deserved 
tribute  to  the  seven  miUion  men  who  served 
their  country  during  the  last  decade  and  a 
half. 

We  also  need  that  same  kind  of  across- 
the-board  support  for  measures  before  the 
Congress  calling  lor  a  guaranteed  pension  for 
our  World  War  I  veterans  and  their  wives 
and  widows.  Each  time  I  read  the  Inscrip- 
tion on  the  Veterans'  Administration  Build- 
ing in  Washington.  I  have  to  honestly  won- 
der if  we  are  /ulfllllng  our  obligation  to  the 
men  who  fought  In  the  World's  first  great 
war.  On  the  buUding  are  enscrlbed  the  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  his  second  inaugu- 
ral address:  "To  care  for  him  who  has  borne 
the  weight  of  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan." 

There  was  no  Veterans'  Administration  and 
no  GI  bill  after  World  War  I.  The  veterans 
in  the  1920's  left  the  service  with  no  more 
than  their  discharge  papers  and  a  gnr^l^ 
bonus  payment.  When  a  group  of  them  came 
to  Washington,  they  were  run  out  of  town 
and  berated  as  troublemakers.  Over  fifty 
years  later,  they  stUl  have  not  received  the 
kind  of  Justice  they  deserve. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  I  sometimes  get 
Impatient  with  the  way  things  move  in 
Washington.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  had 
waited  far  too  long  for  a  decent  pension 
system  for  our  World  War  I  veterans  from 
the  appropriate  committee,  so  I  Introduced 
my  own  bill.  Senate  bill  3383  which  I  intro- 
duced over  two  months  ago  is  a  companion 
bill  to  Representative  Prey's  bill  in  the 
House,  HJl.  13579.  It  wUl  provide  a  guar- 
anteed monthly  pension  to  every  World  War 
I  veteran  and  his  famUy  regardless  of  other 
pension  plans.  It  stands  right  along  side  the 
GI  bill  reform  on  my  list  of  priorities.  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott,  the  Senate  minority  leader, 
has  Joined  me  as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  look 
forward  to  gathering  the  same  kind  of  wide- 
spread, bipartisan  support  for  this  bill  that 
we  put  together  for  the  Vietnam  veterans  GI 
bill.  I  know  that  the  VPW  is  supporting  this 
measure  with  the  same  enthusiasm  you  have 
always  given  to  badly  needed  reform  In  our 
veterans'  programs. 

Finally,  the  Congress  has  a  commitment 
to  act  before  the  end  of  this  year  on  com- 
prehensive pension  reform.  We  have  to 
straighten  out  the  government  system  that 
puts  money  into  one  of  your  pockets  through 
cost-of-living  raises  in  social  security,  and 
then  takes  it  out  of  the  other  pocket  through 
reductions  in  the  non-service-connected 
pension.  I  have  spoken  with  members  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  about 
this  problem,  and  we  have  their  commitment 
that  decisive  action  will  be  taken  before  the 
end  of  1974,  when  the  recent  social  security 
raises  will  again  be  computed  as  part  of  the 
veterans"  outside  allowable  Income.  These 
are  the  three  priorities  on  which  I  seek  your 
support.  Looking  back  over  the  last  year  and 
a  half  of  the  93rd  Congress,  at  passage  of 
raises  in  disability  compensation  and  non- 
service-connected  pensions,  expanded  health 
care  services,  and  a  new  national  cemetery 


system  for  veterans,  I  think  these  goals  are 
reasonable  and  attainable. 

Now  I  want  to  spend  Just  a  moment  dis- 
cussing an  Issue  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  debate  and  misunderstand- 
ing throughout  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  context  of  my  bid  for  the  presidency  In 
1972. 

I  fully  expect  that  It  will  come  up  again 
In  1974.  And  I  know  that  It  has  bothered 
many  of  you. 

As  you  aU  know,  I  have  felt  very  strongly 
about  the  need  to  heal  the  wounds,  both 
physical  and  spiritual,  left  behind  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  As  a 
presidential  candidate,  I  included  in  that 
context  not  only  the  kmd  of  veterans  pro- 
grams I  have  been  pressing  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  a  discussion  of  amnesty 
for  those  who  were  called  but  did  not  go. 

But  veterans  benefits  are  very  much  within 
the  responslbUltles  of  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator. Amnesty  Is  not.  And  I  think  It  is  time 
to  lay  that  issue  to  rest. 

I  regard  it  as  the  sole  prerogative  of  th< 
President  to  determine  whether  or  not  some 
kind  of  amnesty  Is  In  the  best  interests  ol 
the  country.  After  nearly  every  war  In  oiu 
history,  the  President  in  power  at  the  time 
has  granted  at  least  a  limited  amnesty  tc 
those  who  could  not  find  it  within  them- 
selves to  participate  in  the  fighting.  Thes 
did  that  under  the  exclusive  Presidential 
power,  under  article  n,  section  2,  of  the  con4 
stitutlon,  to  ".  .  .  grant  reprieves  and  par- 
dons for  offenses  against  the  United  States.' 

But  it  Is  no  secret  that  I  am  not  the  Presi- 
dent. And  neither  is  the  President's  position 
a  secret.  He  Is  against  amnesty. 

I  support  his  right  to  take  that  stand  and 
to  establish  that  policy.  And  in  my  view  that 
settles  the  Issue.  No  Senator  is  going  tc 
change  it. 

So  my  concern  now  Is  the  same  as  my  first 
concern  has  been  throughout  our  national 
debate  over  this  Issue. 

The  grand  strategies  and  objectives  of  the 
Vietnam  war  have  been  debated  more  thor- 
oughly than  ever  before  In  our  history 
There  has  been  no  neglect  on  that  score. 

Further,  in  the  postwar  period  we  hav« 
still  been  attentive  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
cerns of  the  people  America  spent  life  an<] 
treasure  for  while  the  war  was  going  on.  The 
Thleu  government  has  received  billions  ol 
dollars  in  American  aid.  And  the  adminis- 
tration even  proposed  a  huge  aid  progran 
for  North  Vietnam — a  proposal  I  firmly  op- 
posed. 

But  for  all  of  this  attention  to  others,  il 
has  taken  a  major  effort — an  effort  stUl  no1 
completed — to  provide  adequately  for  th« 
young  men  who  took  the  ultimate  risk  for 
their  country.  In  that  case  the  first  re^onsc 
was  neglect.  And  it  was  a  shame. 

So  let  us  continue  pushing  for  the  mU- 
lions  of  young  men  who  did  fight — for  th« 
25,000  paraplegics  and  quadraplegics,  th< 
thousands  more  disabled  in  other  ways,  tht 
thousands  who  make  up  a  Jobless  rate  foi 
Vietnam  veterans  that  Is  twice  the  iiatlona] 
average,  and  the  half  a  million  who  are  ex- 
periencing perlous  and  prolonged  problemi 
in  readjusting  to  civilian  life. 

These  mea  deserve  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  a  nation  known  for  Its  gratitude  to- 
ward her  fighting  men. 

If  we  put  our  rninrfa  and  our  hearts  to  th« 
task,  I  know  we  can  bring  them  Justice. 

As  Americans  and  veterans,  we  should  set- 
tle for  nothing  less. 


PORT  CAMPBELL,  KY. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  Kentucky 
is  very  proud  that  Fort  Campbell  was  se 
lected  as  the  permanent  home  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division — Airmobile.  TWs 
decision  and  the  resultant  construction 
program  designed  to  pennanentize  Fori 
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Campbell  have  been  a  tremendous  boost 
to  the  morale  and  economy  of  the  area. 
I  take  equal  pride  in  the  excellent  com- 
munity relationship  which  exists  be- 
tween the  post  and  civilian  groups.  Fort 
Campbell  soldiers  take  pride  in  their 
division's  permanent  home  in  Kentucky. 

I  have  always  supported  the  program 
at  Fort  Campbell  end  have  urged  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  make  the 
necessary  funds  availrible.  I  have  been 
most  euccUittged  by  the  appropriations 
which  were  approved  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction timetable  which  has  been 
maintained.  The  fiscal  year  1972  and  fis- 
cal year  1973  budgets  included  a  first 
stage  for  permanent  construction  and 
$30  million  was  appropriated.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year,  1974,  $51,881,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  second  and  third  phase 
at  the  post.  This  year,  fiscal  year  1975, 
$11,690,000  has  been  requested  to  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  dental  clinic;  to  con- 
tinue the  barracks  modernization;  and  to 
provide  an  addition  to  the  sewage  plant. 

There  still  remains  a  requirement  for 
a  modern  hospital  to  replace  the  World 
War  n  structure  composed  of  over  7 
miles  of  corridors  connecting  a  multi- 
winged  complex.  During  recent  visits  to 
Fort  Campbell,  I  have  been  informed 
that  maintenance  costs  are  increasing 
and  have  reached  almost  prohibitive 
proportions. 

Two  years  ago,  on  June  3,  1972  I  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  urged 
that  fimds  for  the  design  of  a  hospital 
for  Fort  Campbell  be  included  in  future 
program  requests.  I  was  informed  by  the 
Secretary  that  new  construction  was  be- 
ing considered,  and  on  August  30,  1972 
I  learned  that  a  new  312-bed  hospital 
was  to  be  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1976 
program.  Plans  are  moving  ahead  on  this 
project,  and  the  architect  firm  of  Perkins 
and  Will  have  begun  work  on  the  design. 
Construction  is  to  begin  en  the  $47  mil- 
lion facility  in  fiscal  year  1977.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  facility  will  round  out  the 
more  than  $150  million  construction 
program. 

The  entire  program  has  had  a  most 
constructive  effect  on  the  communities 
which  surround  this  105,415  acre  military 
installation.  It  has  been  most  diflScult  to 
buUd  a  viable  economy  based  on  the  ten- 
uous status  and  fluctuating  population 
which  have  been  associated  with  this 
installation  in  the  past.  Since  1972,  when 
the  101st  returned  from  Vietnam  to  take 
up  permanent  residence  and  assure  a  re- 
latively stable  population  at  Fort  Camp- 
bell, all  systems  have  been  "go." 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  look  favorably 
on  the  construction  programs  at  Fort 
Campbell  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  the 
years  ahead.  I  know  that  the  faith  placed 
by  the  Nation  tn  Kentucky  and  Fort 
Campbell  will  continue  to  be  justified. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  CATTLE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  Jime  18,  a  group  of  about  300 
Colorado  cattle  feeders,  ranchers,  farm- 
ers, bankers,  and  businessmen  met  in 
Lamar,  a  southeastern  Colorado  com- 
mimity,  to  discuss  the  present  crisis  in 
the  cattle  industry,  a  crisis  which  we  now 
realize,  literally  threatens  cattle  raisers 
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the  cattle  industry  represented  at  your  meet- 
ing and  distributing  my  releases. 

I  will  be  very  Interested  to  hear  the  results 
of  yovu:  meeting  and  wovdd  like  to  hear  your 
recommendations  regarding  possible  solu- 
tions to  this  problem.  Your  input  at  this  time 
will  be  most  helpful. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Floyd  K.  Haskell, 

UjS.  Senator. 


A14NOUNCEMENT   OP   POSITION   ON 
V^TES 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day, Jime  19,  1974  by  a  imanimous  vote 
of  90  to  0,  the  Senate  passed  HJl.  11105, 
to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  re- 
lating to  nutrition  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  that  legislation,  I  am 
gratified  by  its  passage.  Unfortunately, 
I  was  detained  In  Delaware  at  the  time 
of  the  Senate's  action,  and,  therefore,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  tf  present  and 
voting,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  final 
passage  of  H.R.  11105. 

In  addition,  also  on  June  19,  had  I  been 
present  for  the  rollcafl  on  amendment 
No.  1440,  offered  by  Senator  Bellmon,  to 
S.  2784,  the  G.I.  bill  amendments,  I 
would  have  answered  "nay." 


DAY  CARE  CENTERS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  long- 
time supporter  of  expanded  day  care 
programs,  I  was  delighted  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Greater  New  Brunswick 
Day  Care  Council  graduation  on  May  17. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  remarks  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke 

"The  worth  of  a  patlon  may  be  measured 
by  the  concern  of  ^ne  generation  for  the 
next." 

It  Is  good  to  be  here  ton^ht  with  thise 
who  also  believe  Urie  Sronfenbrermer's 
words.  You  do  care  for  our  nation's  children 
and  your  concern  has  resulted  in  a  day  care 
program  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  ciiildren 
and  insistent  upon  a  child's  right  to  develop 
to  his  or  her  full  potential. 

Much  of  my  time  and  efforts  In  the  Senate 
have  been  in  the  support  of  legislation  to 
protect  and  to  further  the  Interests  of  our 
children.  My  main  priorities  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in 
1973,  were  to  insure  increased  appropriations 
for  Project  Headstart  and  programs  for  the 
education  of  our  handicapped  children. 

Unfortunately,  however,  I  have  probably 
spent  more  time  the  past  few  years  protect- 
ing existing  programs  than  In  working  to 
expand  them  or  In  proposing  new  ones. 

Last  year  much  of  my  efforts  went  to  pre- 
venting the  emasculation  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Title  rv  programs,  which  support  this 
New  Brunswick  day  care  program  and  others 
like  it  across  the  nation. 

For  a  country  which  professes  concern 
aiK>ut  its  children  our  present  response  to  ^e 
problems  of  oxir  children  is  discouraging.  And 
In  many  Instances,  either  directly,  or  perhaps 
even  more  cruelly  through  neglect,  the  gov- 
ernment itself  is,  as  Dr.  Edward  Zlgler,  former 
bead  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment, testified,  "a  co-oonspirator  in  the 
abuse  of  children." 
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Our  institutionalized  children — our  men- 
tally retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed 
children — are  often  confined  to  Institutions 
which  at  best  do  not  help  the  child  and 
which  at  worst  remind  us  of  medieval  horror 
cliambers. 

Child  abuse  is  a  nationwide  occurrence  of 
frightening  proportions — a  condition  wliich 
incredibly  the  federal  government  ignored 
imtll  this  very  last  year. 

Drug  abuse  is  a  widespread  national  prob- 
lem, not  only  among  our  teenagers;  but  even 
more  tragically  among  our  younger  chUdren 
as  well. 

Alcoholism  is  joining  drug  abuse  as  a 
major  cause  for  concern. 

The  ever  increasing  thousands  of  runaway 
children  have  received  little  national  atten- 
tion until  the  recent  mass  murder  case  in 
Texas. 

Suicide  among  the  nation's  youth  has 
grown  80  drastically  in  the  past  few  years 
that  it  is  now  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death  among  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  24. 

Juvenile  delinquency  since  1963  has  grown 
at  a  faster  rate  than  the  Juvenile  popula- 
tion. It  is  now  estimated  that  if  the  trend 
continues,  one  out  of  every  9  children  wlU 
appear  In  juvenile  cottrt  before  she  or  he 
reaches  the  age  of  18. 

Oxa  methods  for  reforming  juvenile  de- 
linquents often  insure  the  emergence  of 
alienated  adults,  if  not  hardened  criminals. 

Poverty  with  its  pervasive  destructive  ele- 
ments helps  retard  the  social,  educational, 
phycboiogical,  physical  and  emotional  health 
of  millions  of  our  children.  In  1971,  3.2  mil- 
lion of  our  children  under  6,  and  10  million 
children  in  all  lived  In  poverty,  and  a  like 
number  lived  in  near  poverty. 

Parents,  child  psychologists  and  others 
who  work  directly  with  children  attribute 
much  of  the  present  behavioral,  motlva7 
tlonal,  and  educational  problems  of  children 
to  the  fact  that  our  children  now  socialize 
each  other,  spending  Increasingly  less  time 
with  their  families,  free  from  family  and 
adult  supervision  and  guidance.  In  some 
cases  this  is  the  parent's  free  choice,  but  In 
too  many  Instances  it  now  occurs  because 
both  parents  or  the  only  parent  must  work. 

These  changes  in  the  American  family 
and  the  subsequent  need  for  family  support 
services  is  a  powerfiil  argument  for  the  ex- 
pa:jsion  of  day  care  facilities. 

In  the  United  States,  one-half  of  all 
mothers  with  pre-schooi  children  or  school- 
age  children  now  work.  One-third  of  moth- 
ers with  children  under  five  are  now  working. 

Although  the  day  care  needs  of  pre-school 
children  attract  more  attention,  two-thirds 
of  our  ChUdren  requiring  day  care  are  school- 
age  children  left  on  their  own  after  school 
and  during  vacations. 

When  parents  must  work,  there  are  few 
ciilid  care  options  open  to  them.  The  ex 
tended  family — a  household  with  parents 
and  children  and  grandparents  or  aunts  and 
uncles — ^has  almost  faded  from  American 
life.  Thus  if  parents  work,  they  must  look 
outside  the  famUy  for  someone  to  tend  their 
children.  And  in  our  present  complex  and 
Impersonal  society  with  its  rapidly  deterio- 
rating sense  of  community  this  Is  not  always 
easy  to  do. 

The  parents  of  almost  one  mlUlou  Amer- 
ican children  are  unable  to  find,  or  unable 
to  afford,  any  care  for  their  children  while 
they  are  away  working.  Among  them  are 
18,000  pre-school  children.  These  children 
are  left  to  their  own  devices,  left  to  wander 
the  streets,  feed  themselves  and  face  danger 
alone.  The  latclikeys  often  tied  around  their 
necks  are  the  fraU  symbols  of  home  and 
protection — symbols  too  of  an  afiSuent  so- 
ciety's lack  of  concern  for  those  children 
who  most  deserve  Its  attention  and  care. 

A  second  compelling  argument  for  quality 
chUd  care  is  the  Imowiedge  we  now  have  of 
early  childhood  needs  and  development. 
Much  of  a  child's  intellectual,  emotional  and 


physical  development  occurs  before  the  a(e 
of  five. 

If  the  chUd  does  not  receive  the  aid  'o 
develop  during  those  earliest  years,  he  miy 
well  6\ifler  the  consequences — and  socle  y 
may  well  feel  the  effects — for  the  rest  >f 
that  chUd's  life. 

It  Is  not,  however,  only  the  chUdren  whc  te 
parents  are  absent  working  who  need  devel- 
opmental care  and  aid  during  their  eariy 
years.  Some  10  mUllon  children  in  the 
United  States  live  In  poverty,  their  parents 
unable  to  afford  the  necessities,  much  le» 
the  "extras"  which  help  a  chUd  develop  in- 
tellectually and  physically.  Often  the  paren  ts 
of  these  children  are  too  poor  to  afford  ev«  n 
the  most  basic  health  care.  In  a  study  in  Ml  i- 
slsslppl,  for  example,  doctors  found  1,3)1 
untreated  medical  abnormalities  in  1,1  f8 
poor  children  examined.  Unfortunately,  ttls 
situation  Is  not  unique  to  Mississippi. 

Thus  we  who  advocate  an  expanded  aid 
adequate  chUd  care  program  are  not  Jist 
idealists.  We  are  also  the  realists.  It  is  we  w  lo 
are  facing  the  present  day  facts  of  fam  ly 
life  and  of  poverty  and  near  poverty  in  tie 
United  States.  It  is  we  who  face  up  to  tie 
tremendous  and  rapidly  growing  need  lor 
child  care  and  family  support  services  In 
America. 

The  number  of  children  in  day  care  cen- 
ters doubled  ijetween  1965  and  1970.  But  w 
are  still  left  with  an  overwhelming  need  ]  or 
spaces  in  quality,  licensed  day  care  centers. 
The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  In 
their  landmark  report  Windows  On  Day  Ct  ire 
estimated  that  if  during  the  next  five  yeurs 
an  additional  2  miUion  chUdren  under  tbe 
age  of  6 — the  age  group  the  study  was  main- 
ly concerned  with — were  to  ije  provided  w^h 
quality  care,  the  addition  wotUd  not  lie  saf- 
flcient  to  catch  up  with  the  worst  of  tbe 
current  backlog. 

It  is  incredible  but  true  that  there  (ire 
fewer  than  700,000  spaces  in  licensed  day 
care  centers  to  serve  the  5  million  pie- 
scbooi  children  whose  mothers  work. 

But  it  is  not  simply  day  care  cen  «r 
spaces — an  expansion  of  facilities — wtilch 
concern  us.  We  are  equaUy  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  day  care  and  the  standaids 
set  for  child  care  centers.  Twice  in  the  pi  wt 
two  Congresses,  I  have  worked  with  otlier 
Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  def(  «♦ 
attempts  to  seriously  weaken  federal  day 
care  standards. 

Mo  one  can  deny  the  deplorable,  tbe  shoe  k- 
Ing  conditions  found  in  too  many  day  oire 
centers  across  the  country.  The  study  Wm- 
dows  On  Day  Care,  reports  the  horrors  tlaX 
are  allowed  to  pass  themselves  off  as  child 
care  centers.  Here  are  only  a  few  of  tbtfr 
findings: 

"The  center  Is  housed  in  a  shack  in  p<or 
repair.  It  was  overcrowded,  filthy  and  de- 
pressing. It  was  very  small  for  the  niunber  of 
children.  Two  of  us  arrived  at  nap  time  a  id 
one  tiny  room  was  completely  filled  with  c<  ts 
which  were  right  up  against  each  oth  sr. 
There  were  22  children  in  attendance  th»t 
day  .  .  .  The  bathroom  had  the  tile  off  tie 
wall  and  the  black  tar  was  exposed,  t  h  kd 
only  one  sink,  one  toilet,  and  an  old  ba  ih 
tub.  Cockroaches  and  rat  holes  were  onu  l- 
present." 

And  at  another  center  ir.vestiagtors  foun  1: 

"In  charge  were  several  untrained  hii  ;h 
school  girls.  No  adults  present.  No  dece  it 
toys.  Rat  holes  clearly  visible.  To  keep  dl  b- 
clpllne,  the  chUdren  were  not  allowed  to  tal  k. 
The  mass  custodial  center  couldn't  have  be  m 
much  worse." 

At  still  another  center  it  was  reported : 

"All  of  the  children  were  m  one  poor,  da  'k 
basement  room  separated  by  tables  accor  1- 
ing  to  age.  There  was  limited,  if  any,  li- 
control  and  there  was  limited,  if  any,  1 1- 
dividual  attention  .  .  .  sad  cases  of  i  i- 
human,  dehumanizing  of  Idds." 

These  unfortunately  are  descriptions  njt 
of  a  few  days  care  centers  but  of  too  mat  y. 
Such  places  endanger  a  child  physicaUy  aj  id 
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equally  damaging,  commit.  In  the  words  of 
Erik  Erlkson  the  most  deadly  of  all  sins  .  .  . 
the  mutilation  of  a  child's  spirit. 

The  Job  ahead  Is  to  educate  the  nation  so 
that  it  ceases  to  see  day  care  centers  merely 
as  custodial  centers  but  begins  to  see  the 
great  value  of  comprehensive  child  care — 
such  as  the  program  here  in  New  Brunswick 
which  we  celebrate  tonight.  We  must  assure 
that  programs  of  child  care  serve  the  entire 
needs  of  a  child,  caring  for  his  health  and 
nutritional  requirements  and  developing  his 
Intellect,  motivation  and  emotional  matu- 
rity. And  we  xauBt  further  assure  that  these 
programs  Involve  the  parents  of  that  chUd 
In  his  growth  development. 

Only  major  federal  government  Involve- 
ment can  Insure  an  adequate  number  of  day 
care  facilities  with  quality  standards.  Only 
the  federal  government  can  help  make  day 
care  available — not  only  to  poverty  level 
families,  but  equally  Important,  to  families 
with  modest  incomes  Just  above  the  poverty 
level.  There  are,  for  example,  one  million 
American  children  with  working  mothers  In 
families  with  Incomes  between  (4,000  and 
$7,000.  These  low  Income  families  are  often 
deprived  of  decent  and  safe  day  care  because 
they  have  Incomes  slightly  too  high  to  qual- 
ify for  most  federally  assisted  day  care  pro- 
grams but  incomes  too  low  to  aSord  private 
quality  day  care. 

This  responslblUty  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  recognized  by  the  1970  White  House 
Conference  on  Children,  which  made  quality 
day  care  its  nvunber  one  priority  recom- 
mendation for  the  1970's. 

In  contrast  to  the  1960's,  however,  the  re- 
cent record  of  the  federal  government  has 
not  been  outstanding  in  fulfilling  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  nation's  children  in  many  areas, 
not  Just  day  care. 

The  1960's  were  a  period  for  innovative  and 
long-needed  programs  for  our  nation's  chil- 
dren. Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  provided  compensatory 
education  for  children  from  educationally 
deprived  backgrounds.  Title  IV  of  Social 
Security  funded  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
for  children,  including  day  care.  Project 
Headstart  was  begun. 

And  then  in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970'8 
the  government  seemed  to  lose  Interest  in 
legislation  and  programs  affecting  our  chil- 
dren. A  new  book  bears  the  title  Child  Care — 
Who  Cares?  Many  have  come  to  believe  in  the 
last  few  years  that  the  government  Itself  has 
ceased  to  care. 

Many  federal  programs  for  children.  In- 
cluding Headstart,  have  been  brought  to  a 
standstill  because  their  funding  no  longer 
even  covers  the  costs  of  Inflation,  much  less 
providing  for  expansion.  Other  programs.  In- 
cluding Headstart's  companion  program,  Pol- 
low  Through,  have  had  their  very  existence 
threatened.  Major  efforts  to  reform  our  pres- 
ent welfare  program  with  Its  devastating 
effects  upon  family  stability  have  so  far  been 
rejected. 

The  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Act  of  1970,  which  I  consponsored  and  which 
passed  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  so  successfully  vetoed  by 
the  President  that  a  child  care  bill  has  borne 
Uttle  chance  since. 

In  the  past  two  or  three  years,  congres- 
sional supporters  of  legislation  for  our  chil- 
dren and  youth  have  been  relegated  to  a 
holding  action — both  In  authorizing  legis- 
lation and  m  appropriations  bills. 

But  as  dark  as  the  prospects  may  be  for 
legislation  aiding  our  children,  there  is  cause 
for  hope.  We  have,  for  example,  come  to  see 
how  much  the  veto  of  the  Child  Develop- 
ment BUI  has  cost  us  in  social  and  human 
terms.  We  are  learning  that  the  question 
is  not  only  how  much  wlU  a  bill  cost,  but 
also  how  much  do  we  care?  We  are  asking 
what  will  happen  to  our  children  If  we  do 
not  provide  early  chUdhood  care  and  trtUn- 
Ing  for  them. 
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Within  the  next  fe^  weeks.  Senator  Harri- 
son Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee, 
will  report  to  the  flaor  of  the  Senate  8.  8, 
a  bill  for  the  education  of  all  handicapped 
children.  This  major  hill  would  provide  fed- 
eral financial  aid  to  the  states  to  provide 
the  extra  funding  qeeded  to  educate  our 
handicapped  children,  millions  of  whom  are 
now  excluded  from  public  schools,  excluded 
from  the  training  wh^ch  they  need  In  order 
to  lead  normal  and  productive  lives,  excluded 
from  the  training  which  they  need  to  avoid 
imnecessary  institutionalization. 

Also  within  a  few  weeks,  the  previously 
vetoed  ComprehenslM  Child  Development 
Bill  will  be  reintroduced.  It  contains  even 
stronger  provisions  for  family  support  serv- 
ices than  did  the  original  bill.  This  alone 
is  testimony  to  our  l|icreaslng  awareness  of 
how  fragile  family  life  in  America  has  be- 
come and  how  tragi^  the  consequences  of 
this  fragility  win  be.    1 

Both  of  these  bills]  enjoy  wide  bipartisan 
support.  We  are  optinlstlc  that  both  will 
be  enacted  and  hop^ul  that  both  will  be 
signed  into  law. 

I  have  talked  of  fae  national  need  for 
child  care  and  day  cafe  centers.  I  have  dted 
many  supporting  statistics.  But  to  me  the 
most  compelling  neeii  the  most  compelling 
argument  for  adequate  quality  day  care  Is 
the  soUtary  child— a  j  child  alone  facing  a 
very  large  world  whlih  seems  to  offer  him 
very  little  hope  or  heldl 

Stephen  Speuder  write : 
No  cause  is  Just  unlets  it  guards  the  inno 

cent 
As  sacred  trust:  No  trdth  but  that 
Which  reckons  this  chad's  tears  an  argument. 

For  too  long  we  h$ve  Ignored  the  needs 
of  children,  particular^  those  children  whose 
parents'  presence  Is  impossible  or  whose  par- 
ents care  is  InsufBcientl 

Let  us  resolve,  you  and  I,  that  those  days 
are  past. 
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COST  ACCOUNTINIG  BOARD  STAND- 
ARDS MUST' BE  IJPHkl.D 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  xm- 
less  the  Cost  Aceounting  Standards 
Board  resists  efforts  by  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry to  delay  or  water  down  a  proposed 
standard  on  depreciation  for  defense 
contract  costing  purposes,  taxpayers  will 
lose  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  chair- 
man of  its  Subcommittee  on  Priorities 
and  Economy  in  Government  and  as  the 
ranking  Democratic  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee,  I  have  had  a 
long,  long  interest  Jn  the  Board. 

The  Cost  Accoimting  Standards  Board, 
an  arm  of  Congress,  has  proposed  a 
standard  on  depitclation  which  if 
adopted  will  end  a  multlmllllon  dollar 
giveaway  to  the  aenospace  and  defense 
industry.  It  is  a  major  decision  and  It 
is  a  right  decision. 

Millions  of  dollars  In  imeamed,  hidden, 
and  unacknowledged  profits  are  paid  to 
defense  contractors  each  year  because 
the  Pentagon  allows  them  to  load  up 
their  defense  contracts  with  unrealistic 
and  unwarranted  depreciation  charges. 

Aerospace  firms  oppose  the  new  stand- 
ard because  they  ki^w  It  will  curb  the 
depreciation  giveaway. 

BOABO   ICTWr  RESIST 

I  call  on  the  Board  to  resist  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  standard,  and  to  see 
that  it  is  rapidly  adopted  and  enforced. 
Under  present  ruleai  aerospace  firms  can 
now  Invest  In  expensive  new  plant  and 


bursed  by  the  Government  through  ac- 
celerated depreciation  on  defense  con- 
tracts. I 

The  plant  and  rtjuipment,  paid  for 
mostly  or  entirely  with  taxpayers'  money, 
is  then  used  on  commercial  business,  for 
years  after  they  hav  s  been  fully  depreci- 
ated. 

The  proposed  staidard.  Issued  by  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  pro- 
vides that  for  defense  contract  costing 
purposes  the  service  lives  estimated  by 
contractors  for  buildings  and  equipment 
and  other  tangible  capital  assets  must 
be  the  expected  actual  service  lives  at 
the  date  of  acquisition.  A  piece  of  equip- 
ment expected  to  laa  10  years  should  be 
given  an  estimated  10  year  service  life 
for  depreciation.       I 

The  new  standard  also  requires  that 
the  method  of  depreciation  selected  by 
defense  contractors  must  approximate 
the  expected  consumption  of  asset  serv- 
ices in  each  fiscal  year.  If  an  item  is  ex- 
pected to  be  used  up  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  per  year,  it  siould  be  d^reciated 
on  the  same  basis. 

Because  of  the  preient  lack  of  uniform 
Bccounting  standards  defense  contrac- 
tors can  take  advantage  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  two  ways.  TJhey  can  estimate  a 
shorter  service  life  fdr  an  asset  and  they 
can  accelerate  depreciation. 

As  a  result,  defense  contractors  receive 
from  the  Qovernmeilt  more  money  in  a 
shorter  time  than  tl^ey  are  entitled  to. 
This  gives  defense  contractors  a  tremen- 
dous cash  flow  advantage  over  other 
businessmen,  reduces  their  need  for  bor- 
rowing and  Is  a  major  source  of  hidden 
profits. 

The  Cost  Accoimtiiig  Standard  Board's 
investigations  show  that  defense  con- 
tractors are  selecting  depreciation  lives 
and  methods  which  flc  not  truly  repre- 
sent the  consumptioii  of  the  service  po- 
tential of  the  assets.' This,  according  to 
the  Board,  has  the  epect  of  unduly  ac- 
celerating the  allocaljpn  of  depreciation 
cost  to  earlier  years  and  to  defense  con- 
tracts performed  in  tihose  years. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  assets 
typically  are  used  ou  commercial  busi- 
ness long  after  theit  costs  have  been 
recovered  from  the  Pentagon. 

Why  should  the  tatpayer  have  to  pay 
this  subsidy? 

The  new  standard  does  not  prohibit  ac- 
celerated depreciatioto  in  all  cases.  If 
it  is  justified,  as  where  there  are  high 
maintenance  costs  in  later  years,  it  can 
still  be  used.  But  the  method  of  depre- 
ciation should  conform  to  the  real  life 
expectancy  and  consupiption  of  the  asset. 
The  Board  has  takeh  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Now  it  needs  to  act  promptly 
to  adopt  the  proposed;  standard  for  man- 
datory application  to  inegotiated  defense 
contracts.  | 


A  RED  INK  BUDGET 

Mr.  CRAW5TON.  Mr.  President,  infla- 
tion l8  partly  psychological— and  we  can 
an  play  a  part  in  the  fight  to  end  it. 

Business  stockpiles  goods,  creating 
shortages.  Labor  seeks  larger  payments 
to  compensate  for  future  inflation.  Prices 
are  padded  in  antIclps|tIon  of  rising  costs. 
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And  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
squeezes  the  money  supply,  driving  in- 
terest rates  right  off  the  chart. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  serve 
in  the  Senate  must  go  after  President 
Nixon's  red  ink  $350.4  billion  proposed 
budget  with  a  very  sharp  knife.  Congress 
must  take  this  decisive  action  to  get 
Federal  spending  imder  control  aad  to 
make  clear  to  business,  labor,  and  the 
public  that  it  means  business  in  fighting 
inflation. 

Congress  has  recently  moved  on  two 
fronts  to  cut  substantially  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  to  place  an  automatic 
ceiling  on  Federal  spending  in  future 
years.  By  voting  a  $295  billion  limit  on 
the  fiscal  1975  budget,  the  Senate  pro- 
poses cutting  the  Nixon  budget  more 
than  $10  bUlion.  is  about  the  same 
amount  that  budget  is  in  the  red.  I  be- 
lieve the  House  and  Senate  must  agree 
to  bring  this  spending  program  down  by 
at  least  that  much. 

An  even  more  significant  move  was 
agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress just  weeks  ago.  Both  have  now 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President  legis- 
lation setting  up  permanent  budgetary 
machinery  to  place  an  annual  ceiling  on 
Federal  spending.  This  is  the  kind  of 
legislation  I  have  been  fighting  for  since 
1971  when  William  Proxmire  of  Wis- 
consin and  I  were  the  only  northern 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  supporting  a 
spending  limit. 

We  should  start  by  cutting  into  the 
$30  billion  we  normally  spend  to  sup- 
port about  2,000  military  bases  and  in- 
stallations in  30  foreign  coimtries.  We 
failed  in  our  first  effort  in  the  Senate — 
by  only  two  votes — to  recall  and  deac- 
tivate a  goodly  number  of  overseas 
troops.  But  we  will  try  again.  The  sav- 
ings would  nm  into  billions,  and  the 
gains  in  the  battle  against  Inflation 
would  be  tremendous. 

Vietnam  should  have  taught  us  once 
and  for  all  that  we  cannot  fight  a  groimd 
war  in  Asia.  Yet  the  Pentagon  main- 
tains a  great  many  of  our  overseas  troops 
there  poised  exactly  for  the  purpose— an- 
other conventional  ground  war. 

And  there  are  other  places  to  cut  the 
Nixon  budget — like  in  the  huge  payment 
we  are  making  to  pay  for  the  ongoing 
Vietnam  war;  and  in  military  aid  to  dic- 
tators. 

Without  a  $10.4  billion  cut,  the  Nixon 
budget  of  $305.4  Is  terribly  inflationary 
in  its  proposed  spending  in  excess  of 
revenues. 


THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES — ^VEHICLE 
FOR  AMERICAN  EXPORT  EXPAN- 
SION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  for  the 
last  4  years,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  carefully  study  the  contribution  made 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  support- 
ing and  promoting  American  participa- 
tion in  world  markets.  I  like  what  I  have 
seen. 

Under  the  stewardship  of  Henry 
Keams  until  earlier  this  year  when  he 


was  replaced  by  William  Casey,  the  Bank 
has  worked  with  a  combination  of  vigor 
and  vision  seldom  seen  in  a  Federal 
agency.  I  am  certain  that  Bill  Casey  will 
carry  forth  in  his  present  responsibility 
as  Chairman  of  the  Bank  and  that  the 
Bank  will  further  expand  Its  support  of 
American  exporters  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  world  marketplace. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Finance  maga- 
zine, there  is  an  article  discussing  the 
vital  role  that  Eximbank  plays  in  world 
trade.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that 
each  of  my  colleagues  may  benefit  from 
a  better  understanding  of  what  the  Bank 
Is  all  about. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Eximbank:  Dynamo  for  a  New  Era  in  UjS. 
Overseas  Trade 

(Note. — Finance  magazine  looks  at  the  al- 
most unique  government  agency — which  op- 
erates at  a  profit  and  whose  mushrooming 
growth  spells  higher  earnings  for  American 
industry— our  strongest  offset  to  new 
balance-of -payments  problems  coming  from 
higher-priced  oU.  With  Casey  at  the  helm 
Elxlmbank  Is  becoming  a  major  factor  In 
international  trade— «n  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.) 

Detente,  like  so  many  other  happenings  in 
these  frenetic  times  will  mean  different 
things  to  different  people  on  different  days 
of  the  week.  To  American  businessmen 
It  conjures  visions  of  a  new  frontier — 
first  glimpsed  as  a  mirage  In  the  economic 
desert  of  the  Great  Depression  forty  long 
years  ago,  when  the  Export-Import  Bank 
was  started,  on  the  Initiative  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  with  mlnimvma  funding 
and  without  Congressional  approval  to 
stimulate  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
Just  after  the  U.S.  got  around  to  recognizing 
that  country's  diplomatic  existence.  But  In 
those  days  Joseph  Stalin  had  no  Intention 
of  opening  up  his  private  preserve  to  ex- 
ploitation by  "toadies  and  lickspittles  of 
WaU  Street  Imperialism"!  Nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  his  subtle  mind  than  to  postpone 
the  "inevitable  collapse  of  capitalism"  by 
offering  us  a  new  market. 

The  mirage  vanished  and  Eximbank  was 
filed  and  aU  but  forgotten  as  one  more  of 
those  useless  bureaucratic  abstractions  that 
only  appear  in  the  fine  print  of  each  yesir's 
budget  report.  Its  hopes  were  revived  during 
World  War  n  and  even  given  subsequent 
substance  and  funded  with  $1  billion  of 
capital  with  passage  of  the  Export-Import 
Act  of  1945,  which  contemplated  the  expan- 
sion of  the  bank's  activities  to  Include  deal- 
ings with  underdeveloped  countries.  As  It 
turned  out,  this  too  was  something  of  a 
mirage,  because  our  relations  with  the  USSR 
began  to  deteriorate  promptly  thereafter 
and  our  dealings  with  the  poorer  nations — 
which  in  those  days  Included  about  every 
country  in  the  world — were  mostly  In  the 
form  of  direct  aid.  The  least  of  our  concerns 
at  the  time  was  with  bow  to  Improve  our 
trade  balances. 

Through  the  19608  the  bank  held  a  low 
profile,  making  small  loans  principally  to 
companies  doing  business  with  under- 
developed countries  and/or  offering  guaran- 
tees and  Insurance  to  others.  In  private  in- 
dustry, who  wished  to  make  such  loans.  For 
fiscal-year  1969  the  bank  was  Involved  In 
total  annual  commitments  of  around  $2.5 
blUion,  about  half  of  it  In  direct  loans.  Its 
lending  authority  bad  been  raised  to  913.5 
bUllon,  but  there  appeared  few  takers. 

Massive  outflows  of  VS.  capital  during  1969 
and  1970  focused  Administration  and  busi- 
ness attention  on  the  bank  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  exports.  Commitments  for  fiscal 


1970  increased  to  $4  bUllon  and  for  fisca 
1971,  to  $5.4  blUion.  An  amendment  to  tbi 
original  incorporating  act  in  that  year  raisec 
the  bank's  lending  authority  to  $20  bUlion 
In  fiscal  1972  the  bank's  commitments  ros<  i 
to  $7.2  billion  and  the  following  year  to 
$8.5  bUlion.  Something  over  two-thirds  of  th( 
total  was  divided  in  roughly  equal  chunki 
among  South  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Th( 
USSR  mirage  had  become  pretty  pale,  witt 
only  1.7%  of  E.xlmbank's  credits  committee 
to  trades  with  that  country  as  of  this  AprU 

At   the   same   time   Washington's   stead] 

progress  toward  "normalization"  of  commer' 

cial  relations   with   the   Soviet   Union   anC 

Communist  China  was  reviving  old  hopes 

CLZARnro  Tax  rusoles 

The  barriers   to  opening   up   meaningful 
trade  with  the  USSR  were  formidable :  ther« 
was  the   unpleasant  question  of  when  thd 
Russians  might  get  around  to  settling  their 
World  War  n  Lend -Lease  obligations  and  th(  > 
touchy  political  problem — not  yet  solved — o; ' 
convincing  Congress  the  Soviet  Union  mer- 
ited  having   "most   favored   nation"   status 
The  1972  Wheat  Deal,  the  unquestioned — l! 
the    Invisible — Influences   exercised    by   th« 
USSR  in  helping  us  extricate  ourselves  fron 
Vietnam,  and  recognition  by  the  Elremlii 
tliat  the  U.S.  bread  basket  might  be  needed 
again  to  stave  off  possible   famine  in  th« 
Worker's   Paradise — ^these   were   among   th< 
factors  that  brought  the  exotic  word  d6tenU 
into  the  taxi  driver's  vocabulary  and  made 
the  old  mirage  look  like  more  than  an  optica 
Ulusion. 

With  all  the  mutual  goodwill  In  the  world , 
It  Is  no  easy  matter  to  negotiate  anything 
with  Communist  representatives.  MolehULi 
become  mountains  under  the  magnlflcatloi  i 
of  dialectic  scrutiny.  American  businessmen, 
accustomed  to  quick,  handshake  decislonii 
involving  mUllons  of  dollars,  must  learn  U> 
cope  with  the  Byzantine  Intricacies  of  i, 
"stop  and  go"  policy  dictated  by  the  often 
unfathomable  logic  of  the  Kremlin's  curren  ; 
Party  Line.  At  the  U.S.  end,  the  bank  Is  ask  ' 
Ing  for  an  additional  $10  bUllon  in  lendini  > 
authority  and  Its  charter  Is  up  for  renewal-  ■ 
which  creates  a  golden  opportunity  for  Con  • 
gresamen  to  exercise  their  hobby  horses  an(  1 
raise  aU  sorts  of  awkward  questions  as  ti> 
whether  the  bank  may  in  some  way  be  aid  ■ 
ing  "the  common  enemy." 

No  one  serioiisiy  doubts  that  the  banl; 
wlU  survive  and  its  requests  be  granted,  evea 
If  this  is  achieved  at  the  cost  of  severe  re> 
strlctlons  on  trading  with  Russia.  The  bank, 
however,  sees  an  ultimate  potential  of  ove' 
$120  bUllon  In  business  with  the  USSR  and  1 1 
reluctant  to  sit  back  while  other  countrlei 
snatch  the  bacon. 

THE    MAN 

It  Is  probably  for  this  reason  that  Bu: 
Casey  has  given  up  his  prestigious  post  an 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affaln  i 
to  become  Exlmbank's  new  head.  His  com." 
blnation  of  talents  useful  In  this  Job  may  b< 
unique.  As  a  onetime  successful  entrepreneui 
he  understands  and  sympathizes  with  th< 
thinking  of  businessmen  who  want  to  de- 
velop  new  export  fields  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. As  a  brilliant  ex-corporatlon  lawyei 
whose  razor-sharp  perceptions  of  legalistu 
minutiae  have  been  further  honed  during 
his  stint  as  head  of  the  SEC,  he  is  well- 
equipped  to  shepherd  the  most  intricate  ne- 
gotiations with  both  U.S.  poUticlans  and  So- 
viet bargainers.  From  his  expwrlence  In  thr 
State  Department  he  has  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  dealing  at  both  diplomatic  snd  eco- 
nomic levels  vritb  foreigners,  as  well  as  tb« 
official  prestige  that  is  so  often  the  declslv* 
influence  in  tough  "eyeball  to  eyeball"  con- 
frontations— of  the  sort  that  will  occupy  t 
goodly  portion  of  the  bank's  time. 

It  devolves  on  Casey's  experience  and  in- 
telligence to  convince  hostUe  politicians  in 
an  election  year  that  a  piece  of  $120  bllUoi 
worth  of  export  potential  for  American  busi- 
ness is  more   important  than  fruitless  at- 
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tempts  on  o\ii  part  to  Influence  Internal  pol- 
itics In  the  Soviet  Union.  When  he  has 
crossed  that  hurdle  it  will  be  bis  Job  to  guide 
our  businessmen  through  the  Ideological 
minefields  and  make  sure  they  come  back 
from  the  encounter  without  losing  their 
shirts.  He  will  also  have  to  convince  an  end- 
less procession  of  Ill-informed  and  suspicious 
Soviet  functionaries  that  we  oxe  not  trying 
to  fleece  them. 

No  mean  assignment,  this — but  Casey  has 
been  through  the  mills  and  his  quiet  con- 
fidence is  infectious.  His  ability  to  explain 
some  of  the  problems  In  simple,  succinct 
terms  suggests  a  similar  ability  to  solve 
them. 

PT.ESENT    ROADBLOCKS 

For  example — Congress,  pushing  on  all 
fronts  to  take  power  away  from  the  Executive 
Branch,  would  like  authority  to  review  each 
loan  made  in  a  Soviet  deal  for  a  period  of  30 
days  before  giving  it  final  approval.  Such  a 
delay,  argues  Casey,  "would  simply  put  us  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage.  Germany  and 
Japan  are  capable  of  doing  the  same  business 
without  bureaucratic  delays." 

Some  Congressmen  are  upset  that  the  bank 
only  charges  77o  Interest  on  Its  loans,  at  a 
time  when  the  Treasury  is  paying  8?^%  in- 
terest for  its  new  money.  Casey  rejoins  that 
the  bank  does  not  lose  money  on  the  deal 
because  It  borrowed  funds  long  ago  at  lower 
rates — its  current  weighted-average  cost  for 
all  the  money  it  Is  using  is  6.8 ':~c..  Japan  only 
charges  its  exporters  5V4Ti  and  Britain  6%. 
and  their  prevailing  interest  rates  are  much 
higher  than  owes.  There  are  international 
agreements  that  prevent  us  from  directly  or 
indirectly  subsidizing  our  exports,  but  there 
Is  nothing  to  suggest  that  a  bank  that  was 
set  up  in  the  first  place  to  encourage  our  ex- 
ports should  not  do  so  to  the  best  of  its  legal 
ability,  bearing  in  mind,  as  Casey  empha- 
sizes: "We  are  a  bank  and  not  an  AID-type 
agency." 

TIGHT     SHIP 

Ona  of  the  bank's  strongest  defenses 
against  charges  of  subsidizing  Is  that  it  has 
always  operated  at  a  profit.  Since  1945  it  has 
paid  $835  million  in  dividends  to  the  Treas- 
ury— on  an  original  investment  of  SI  billion — 
and  built  up  an  earned  surplus  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion. It  is  currently  supporting  about  $10.5 
billion  In  annual  exports — which  translates 
into  738.000  full-time  Jobs  for  our  labor 
forTe. 

Since  It  first  began  operations  the  bank  has 
disbursed  $23  billion  in  loans,  against  which 
it  has  wTitten  off  only  $3.7  million — or  2  cents 
for  every  $100  of  loans  disbursed.  If  loans 
that  are  "rescheduled"  because  of  political 
problems  (e.g.  Cuba,  Chile,  and  Communist 
China)  are  added  In,  the  total  wTlteoff  would 
still  be  less  than  5  cents  on  every  $100 
loaned — which  compares  with  an  average 
writeoff  of  50  cents  on  every  SI  00  of  inter- 
national loans  made  by  large  commercial 
banks. 

Eximbank  operations  are  excluded  from 
the  Federal  budget,  but  curiously,  this  has 
encouraged  an  austerity  In  the  organization 
almost  unknown  in  government  circles.  It  is 
no  Mecca  for  chowhounds — its  total  annual 
entertainment  allowance  Is  $24,000.  Its  staff 
consists  of  400  people,  compared  to  4,000- 
5.000  employed  In  comparable  operations  In 
competing  countries;  notwithstanding,  the 
bank's  sen'ices  are  Instantly  available  to  any 
American  business  selling  abroad  or  any  of 
their  buslness's  customers.  In  thousands  of 
cities  throughout  the  world.  Eximbank  makes 
mostly  long-term  loans,  while  its  competitors 
lend  mostly  short-term,  thereby  using  their 
available  capital  more  efficiently.  Incidentally, 
their  business  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  cur- 
rently sixteen  times  the  size  of  ours. 

The  touchy  area  in  Soviet  deals  relates  to 
whether  we  are  in  some  way  hurting  our- 
selves to  advantage  them.  Casey  states  that 
the  bank  Is  not  now  approving  Investments  In 
the  USSR  that   are   "energy   related."   The 
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Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  Eximbank  will  only  enter 
into  the  same  kinds  of  transactions  as  it  has 
entered  mto  for  40  years  in  other  countries 
around  the  world. 

THE      AMAZIKG      ROSEMART HOW      SHE      TAKES 

CARE    OP    inai    MULTIBILLION    DOIXAH    BABY 

"Rosemary,"  wrote  Shakespeare,  "that's  for 
remembrance."  Eximbank's  personable  lady 
Senior  Vice  President  of  Public  Affairs  and 
Export  E::paQslon.  Rosemary  A.  Mazon,  has 
been  the  bank's  "remembrance"  officer  for 
five  years.  She  did  such  a  good  Job  creating  a 
public  image  for  the  bank  that  when  the 
bank's  marketing  director  resigned  In  1972 
the  powers  that  be  decided  to  add  ail  his 
duties  to  these  she  already  had  and  com- 
pensate her  with  the  title  of  Senior  Vice 
President. 

Born  and  raised  In  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the 
banking  business  since  her  'teens.  Miss  Mazon 
served  as  Director  of  Marketing  and  Publica- 
tions for  Pittsburgh's  Fidelity  Trust  and  later 
held  the  same  position  with  the  Northwest 
National  Bank  in  Chicago.  A  walking  encyclo- 
pedia of  Exim'3  complex  operations  who  still 
bjnes  up  on  her  dally  tasks  by  reading  17 
newspapers  every  morning.  Rosemary  has 
kept  the  charm  of  the  expolitical  pro — she 
once  seriously  considered  running  for  the 
U.S.  Senate — and  the  drive  that  has  won  her 
a  top  position  in  a  male-dominated  business. 
Her  advice  to  young  women  who  want  to  get 
ahead  in  a  competitive  world:  "If  you  want 
to  go  to  the  top,  work  at  it.  Don't  be  afraid 
to  move  on  if  you're  not  moving  up." 

As  a  distinguished  European  financier  de- 
scribes her:  "Formidable — but  adorable!" 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  As  is  commonly 
known,  the  Bankins  Committee  Is  pre- 
paring to  report  to  the  full  Senate  Exim- 
bank legislation  that  we  have  been 
studying  since  last  October.  Of  course,  I 
will  be  discussing  this  Issue  In  more 
depth  when  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
for  consideration.  However,  I  would  like 
to  take  just  a  few  moments  to  comment 
on  the  general  thrust  of  the  review  that 
we  have  undertaken  in  the  committee 
and  the  legislation  that  is  being  prepared 
at  this  very  moment. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  for  the  last  4 
years.  During  that  time,  I  have  wit- 
nessed what  gives  evidence  of  being  a 
full-circle  turnaround  with  respect  to  the 
desirability  of  East-West  trade. 

The  vision  of  great  promise  that  per- 
meated our  debate  on  Eximbank  legis- 
lation in  1971  has,  I  fear,  deteriorated  to 
an  alarming  degree  into  a  feeling  of  dis- 
illusionment that  progress  In  our  trad- 
ing relations  has  been  so  slow  in  develop- 
ing. This  disillusionment  is  couoled  for 
the  most  part  with  a  disenchantment 
over  the  general  prospects  for  detente  as 
a  means  by  which  political  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic relations  between  America  and 
the  Communist  countries  can  lead  to  a 
condition  of  relative  calm  and  normalcy. 

It  is  to  this  feeling  of  disenchantment 
that  I  must  address  myself,  both  today 
and  later  when  the  full  Senate  considers 
the  Eximbank  legislation.  In  part 
through  the  vehicle  of  Eximbank,  this 
Nation  has  embarked  upon  a  path  lead- 
ing to  Improved  commercial  relations 
between  ourselves  and  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  going  Is  slow,  agonizingly  so  at 
times,  but  I  am  convinced  the  rewards 
will  in  due  course  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  all  people,  at  home  and  abroad. 

While  I  am  generally  pleased  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Banking  Commit- 


tee with  respect  to  continued  develop- 
ment of  our  trade  with  all  Communist 
coimtries,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
particular,  I  am  concerned  that  there 
are  those  among  us  who  would  urge  that 
we  go  much  further  in  restricting  the 
Bank  as  to  its  ability  to  assist  American 
exporters  in  trade  with  Communist 
countries. 

I  am  concerned  that  some  Members — 
whose  concerns  I  share  in  large  part — 
will  unwisely  propose  crippling  limita- 
tions on  the  Bank's  ability  to  transact 
its  business— restrictions  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  retreating  from  the  path  of 
progress  on  East- West  trade  to  the  ulti- 
mate detriment  of  the  developing  of  bet- 
ter relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Communist  countries. 

To  those  Members,  I  lu-ge  a  careful  re- 
view of  the  record  of  the  Bank  as  well  as 
a  better  analysis  of  the  limitations  of  the 
Bank  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transmission 
of  America's  foreign  policy.  We  must  be 
mindful  of  the  good  that  has  come  from 
our  support  of  the  Bank.  We  must  also 
be  careful  to  recognize  that  the  Bank 
is  not  to  blame  for  such  failures  as  we 
detect  in  our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  In 
brief,  let  us  not  lash  out  at  the  Bank  in 
our  frustration  with  the  slowness  of 
change  in  oiu:  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist world.  The  Bank  is  certainly  not 
responsible  for  the  shortcomings.  How- 
ever, the  Bank  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  positive  role  it  has  played  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  successes  in  that  policy. 

Very  soon  after  we  return  from  the 
4th  of  July  recess,  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee will  report  the  Eximbank  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor.  I  look  forward  to  the 
dialog  that  will  ensue.  The  record  will 
clearly  indicate  the  commendable  job 
being  done  by  the  Bank.  I  will  enjoy  my 
responsibility  of  discussing  that  record 
with  my  colleagues. 


HEALTH  MANI>OWER 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  resolution  from  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Niu-sing  which  was  prepared  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Washington  in  Febru- 
ary. I  believe  the  Ideas  Incorporated  in 
the  resolution  have  much  merit;  and  in 
the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Recoju)  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amewcan  Association  of  Colu:ge3  of 
Nursing  Resolution 

Whereas,  new  legislation  Is  being  proposed 
for  health  manpower  which  will  focus  on 
problems  of  primary  care  and  on  distribution 
whUe  seeking  to  maintain  current  levels  of 
training  capacity  and  output; 

Whereas,  the  profession  of  nursing  Is  the 
largest  single  provider  of  health  care  delivery 
services; 

Whereas,  the  nursing  profession  takes  fuU 
responsibility  for  the  preparation  and  prac- 
tices of  Its  own  practitioners; 

Whereas,  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
nursing  Is  essential  for  providing  easy  acces- 
sibility Into  the  health  care  system; 

Whereas,  within  a  prepaid  health  care  de- 
livery system,  the  client  population  wlU  be 
without  limits; 


Whereas,  experimentation  and  research  In 
health  care  delivery  are  necessary  for  Im- 
provement of  nursing  services  to  people: 

Whereas,  there  is  an  under  representation 
of  minority  groups  In  professional  nursing, 
especially  at  the  higher  education  levels; 

Whereas,  the  profession  of  nursing  Is  In 
dire  need  of .  leaders  in  education,  adminis- 
tration, and  research; 

Therefore  be  Ic  resolved  that:  The  foUow- 
Ing  changes  be  made  In  existing  laws  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  Public  Health 
Ser\'lce  programs  of  Federal  assistance  for 
nurse  training: 

(a)  Institutional  support  for  schools  of 
nursing  should  be  Increased  to  more  nearly 
reflect  one-third  of  aU  educational  costs, 
with  a  special  Increment  per  graduate  stu- 
dent added  to  the  basic  formiUa. 

(b)  Traineeships  should  be  continued  for 
the  graduate  education  of  nurses  as  weU  as 
student  loans  and  scholarships  for  under- 
graduate students. 

(c)  Conttoue  the  current  authority  for 
project  grants  to  schools  of  nursing  with 
emphasis  on  programs  to  expand  the  enroll- 
ment and  retention  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, to  Increase  training  capacity  for  ad- 
vanced training  at  the  graduate  level,  for  ex- 
panding training  capacity  in  such  specialty 
areas  as  nurse  mldwlves,  famUy  health 
nurses,  pediatric  and  adult  nurse  practi- 
tioners, to  support  nursing  research  and 
demonstration  projects  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  patient  care  and  to  explore  new 
methods  of  multi-disciplinary  health  care 
delivery.  In  addition  to  dealing  with  maldis- 
tribution of  health  personnel. 

(d)  Continue  the  authorization  for  con- 
struction with  the  establishment  of  priorities 
for  facilities  for  the  advanced  training  of 
nurses  and  renovation  of  existing  faculties. 


ENERGY  AND  INFLATION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nixon  administration's  answer  to  the 
energy  crisis  has  been  ever  higher  prices 
and  profits  for  the  companies  which 
control  the  price  and  supply  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  vital  commodity — energy. 

We  are  told  to  let  the  free  market 
work.  We  are  told  that  increased  prices 
will  give  us  increased  supplies. 

But  no  one  in  the  administration  tells 
us  that  there  is  no  free  energy  market. 
No  one  tells  us  that  the  price  increases 
already  granted  have  generated  far  more 
cash  than  the  Nation's  major  oil  com- 
panies can  reinvest  in  increased  explora- 
tion and  development  for  oil  and  gas. 
And  no  one  in  this  administration  has 
been  willing  to  level  with  the  country 
about  the  economic  consequences  of  con- 
tinued submission  to  the  whims  of  a 
handful  of  large  corporations. 

Mr.  Matthew  Kerbec,  president  of  Out- 
put Systems  Corp.,  in  Arlington,  Va.,  has 
written  President  Nixon  a  letter  ti-ying 
to  call  his  attention  to  these  economic 
realities. 

While  some  of  the  analytical  tech- 
niques Mr.  Kerbec  uses  may  be  subject 
to  further  refinement,  his  general  conclu- 
sion Is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
to  millions  of  Americans  every  day  at  the 
gas  pump  as  well  as  in  the  supermarket, 
and  in  every  sector  of  our  economy.  The 
energy  crisis  has  become  an  energ3'  price 
crisis  that  promises  to  get  worse,  not 
better. 

Energy  is  to  an  industrialized  society 
like  air  and  water  are  to  the  hiunan  body. 
Nothing  is  made  or  brought  or  sold  with- 
out an  energy  component.  And  when 
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energy  prices  are  allowed  to  skyrocket, 
the  effect  of  those  increases  as  they  rip- 
ple throughout  the  economy  is  multiplied 
many  times  over.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee estimated  that  refined  product 
price  increases  cost  American  consumers 
over  $36  billion  last  year. 

Mr.  Kerbec's  message  to  the  President 
is  underscored  by  the  intolerable  double- 
digit  inflation  that  threatens  our  entire 
economic  house. 

The  energy  crisis  is  an  energy  price 
crisis.  Mr.  Kerbec  is  to  be  conmiended 
for  trying  to  make  that  point  to  the 
President.  If  the  message  does  not  get 
through,  and  we  have  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  will,  it  will  be  up  to  the  Congress 
to  take  positive  action  on  measures  like 
the  Consumer  Energy  Act  to  restore  com- 
petition and  reasonable  prices  in  the  Na- 
tion's energy  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kerbec's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OnTPUT  Systems  Corp., 
ATlington,  Va..  May  3, 1974. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  This  Is  the  third  re- 
port ot  the  Office  of  the  President  giving  a 
citizen's  view  of  the  state  of  the  economy. 
The  focus  of  this  report  Is  the  Consumer 
Energy  Act  Hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  on  April  22  and  23.  One  ol 
the  important  highlights  of  those  Hearings, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was  Senator  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson's  persistent  questions  addressed 
to  your  new  Federal  Energy  Office  Chief,  John 
C.  SawhiU.  concerning  the  actions  FEO  was 
taking  relative  to  evaluating  the  economic 
Impact  the  sudden  massive  energy  price  hikes 
are  having  on  the  private  and  industrial  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  Mr.  Sawhlll  replied  that 
he  was  aware  of  the  economic  effects  caused 
by  Inflated  energy  prices  and  he  believed 
that  this  problem  was  being  studied  but  he 
offered  no  details  concerning  objectives  or 
schedules.  The  heartening  thing  about  this  Is 
the  realization  that  we  are  at  last  starting 
to  concern  ourselves  with  basic  questions 
such  as:  "Will  the  high  price  medicine  ap- 
proach to  curing  energy  shortages  lead  to 
price-lnflation-wage-recesslon  effects  that 
win  be  worse  than  the  shortages? 

During  these  Hearings  Mr.  Sawhlll  and 
other  witnesses  continually  referred  to  the 
benefits  of  a  free  enterprise  competitive  eco- 
nomic system.  Their  ao^ument  was  that  if 
the  energy  producers  were  left  alone,  free 
market  forces  would  solve  the  energy  prob- 
lem. There  Is  no  doubt  that  free  enter- 
prise and  competition  has  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  the  growth  of  the 
economy.  However,  the  belief  that  energy 
in  short  supply  operates  In  a  marketplace 
governed  by  any  of  the  classical  economic 
price-supply-demand  relationships  Is  com- 
pletely unrealistic  and  Is  leading  to  deci- 
sions based  on  Inappropriate  theoretical  con- 
cepts. Perhaps  the  following  three  points 
win  help  clarify  this: 

1.  Corollary  3  of  the  "Kerbec  Energy  The- 
ory" states:  An  energy  cost  is  associated  with 
obtaining,  producing  and/or  transporting  all 
raw  materials  and  products  and  these  costs 
are  multiplied  and  accelerated  as  they  ripple 
through  a  proflt-orlented  economic  system. 

Energy  is  required  to  move  or  physically 
change  any  matter  and  there  are  no  excep- 
tions. It  is  only  when  you  try  to  substitute 
words  such  as  meat,  steel,  wheat,  automo- 
biles, etc.,  for  the  word  energy  In  the  above 
Corollary,    that    the    form,    substance    and 
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uniqueness  of  the  en  Tgy  problem  bits  home. 
It  Is  vital  to  realize  t  lat  some  form  of  energy 
Is  required  for  the  a  irvlval  of  all  biological 
and  human  activities  and  It  Is  this  truism 
that  leads  to  price  i  QultlpUer  ripple  effects 
that  greatly  exceed  Ipose  of  any  other  com- 
modity. Energy  is  as  Inecessary  to  the  life  of 
a  highly  Industrlall^d  economic  system  as 
air  and  water  are  U  humans,  animals  and 
plants.  This  Is  not  I  rue  of  any  other  com- 
modity. 

2.  Classical  econor  ilc  theory  Is  based  on 
definitions  of  free  e  iterprlse  and  competi- 
tion. These  definltioi  s  provide  the  basis  for 
assuming  that  hums  n  spending  behavior  Is 
related  to  prices  wl  ilch  In  turn  mandate 
what  goods  and  ser  ices  will  be  produced. 
These  basic  ideas  1  >d  to  prlce-supply-de- 
mand-elastlclty  modils  which  unfortunately 
many  policy  makers  egard  as  unchangeable 
economic  laws.  In  th«  case  of  energy  In  short 
supply  these  models  ind  so-called  economic 
laws  are  no  longer  (  perative  and  decisions 
and  actions  based  c  n  these  classical  con- 
cepts can  and  are  lei  ding  to  legislative,  tax 
and  technical  responj  es  that  are  aggravating 
rather  than  helping  t  le  energy  and  economic 
problems.  For  examp  e.  under  conditions  of 

energy  shortages,  sujiply  becomes  the  rele- 
vant variable.  Becaus  ;  energy  is  vital  to  the 
survival  of  all  blolog  cal  and  human  activi- 
ties, survival  bebavlo^  overrides  price  as  the 
dominant  cons!deratlt>n.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  concept  oi  competition  becomes 
meaningless  as  price  Us  determined  by  what 
the  energy  seller  considers  a  fair  price.  An- 
other aspect  of  energ^  economics  that  com- 
pletely negates  classical  price-supply-demand 
concepts  Is  the  need]  for  a  national  energy 
conservation  prograiq  which  Is  endorsed  by 
all  thinking  people  including  Mr.  Sawhlll 
and  particularly  the  ^U  companies. 

Essentially  this  meins  that  it  la  extremely 
beneficial  for  energy  producers  to  maintain 
the  present  energy  situation.  Because  of  the 
vital  necessity  of  en^gy  (coal,  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas),  threatened  or  real  shortages  (If 
there  are  no  controls)  literally  can  give  the 
energy  sellers  the  polwer  of  life  and  death 
over  an  individual  or|  enterprise. 

Energy  producers  and  sellers  are  now  faced 
with  a  real  world  dedlsion  that  must  weigh 
stockholder  Interests;  against  those  of  the 
public.  At  the  present  time  they  can  sell  all 
the  energy  they  can  produce  at  prices  they, 
to  a  great  extent,  detfcrmlne.  In  addition  to 
achieving  satisfactory  .earnings  this  enhances 
the  value  of,  and  prcpongs  the  life  of  their 
reserves  and  Inventories.  Alternatively,  If 
they  produce  enough  I  to  erase  the  threat  of 
shortages  prices  will;  come  down  and  the 
value  of  their  Inventtorles  and  reserves  will 
be  reduced.  Why  shauld  they  change  the 
status  quo?  I 

One  thing  that  enfergy  producers  In  the 
United  States  are  doing  that  Is  both  good  for 
them  and  the  coun^  Is  putting  massive 
amounts  of  money  Info  promotions  aimed  at 
energy  conservation  i?hlch  Is  another  way 
of  suppressing  demand.  While  this  Is  In  a 
good  cause  the  conserfatlon  policy  erases  any 
remaining  resemblance  to  a  classical  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system  In  which  price 
governs  supply  and  demand.  Currently  the 
energy  producers  hava  an  Ideal  market  situa- 
tion and  they  would  j  be  doing  their  stock- 
holders a  great  disservice  If  they  did  any- 
thing to  change  the  cl^aracterlstlcs  of  today's 
marketplace.  This  betame  dramatically  ap- 
parent at  the  recent  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Multinational  Corooratlons  Hearings  con- 
cerning the  profits  ajid  monopoly  practices 
of  the  Arabian  Anerlcan  Oil  Company 
(ARAMCO).  According  to  a  March  28,  1974 
front  page  Washington  Post  article 
ARAMCO's  Senior  Vi(  e  President,  Joseph  J. 
Johnson,  was  repeated  y  asked  what  incentive 
ARAMCO  and  its  owners  had  to  press  for 
lower  prices — he  was   mable  to  suggest  one. 

It  is  these  real  and  1  undamental  facts  that 
make  It  mandatory  fc  r  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  get  Into  the  jnergy  business  If  fair 
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prices,  adequate  supplies  and  new  energy 
sources  are  to  be  developed  In  the  near 
future. 

3.  Even  more  urgent  Is  the  necessity  to  re- 
duce  the   massive   unrelenting   inflationary 


on  our  economy.  Gor- 
an energy  cost  is  in- 


curred In  obtaining,  processing  and  moving 
any  raw  material  or  pifxluct  and  there  are  no 
exceptions.  In  1974  the  estimated  additional 
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average  this  $43.9  blUI 


about  $17.66  blUlon. 
the  $1.3  trillion  1973 
seems  Insignlflcant. 
llUon  on  a  crude  oil 
Ion  when  expanded  to 
product  levels  which 
Ic  system.  If  on  the 
n  goes  through  three 


profit  centers  and  Is  rtarked  up  30%  In  each 
center  the  total  price  fo  the  consumer  will  be 
$96.44  bllUon  (see  Tables  1  and  2).  The  sce- 
nario presented  in  Table  2  Is  highly  simplified 
but  does  provide  a  working  hjrpothesls  that 
helps  understand  wh^t  Is  happening  to  the 


lainlng  the  inflation- 
rate  paradox  we  are 
government  and  prl- 
r  current  Inflation  to 


economy  In  terms  of  e 
recession-high  Interesi 
now  experiencing.  Ma: 
vate  analysts  relate  o- 

that  experienced  after!  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  War.  Credit  for  these  Inflationary 
periods  was  given  to  pent  up  consumer  de 
mand  coupled  with  eJ  backlog  of  consumer 
savings.  This  is  not  t|ie  situation  now.  The 
single  greatest  reason  ffer  today's  combination 
Inflatlon-recesslon-int^rest  rate  problem  was 
the  sudden  massive  energy  price  Increases 
and  their  resultant  mifltlpller  price  ripple  ef- 
fects. I 

Specifically,  from  'Table  2  one  possible 
scenario  shows  that  toe  extra  cost  of  refined 
petroleum  products  in  1974  will  be  $43.9  bil- 
lion and  Inflated  profltp  will  be  $52.54  billion. 
The  total  being  elphoHed  from  the  pool  of 
disposable  Income  will  amount  to  $96.44  bil- 
lion which  Is  more  than  the  1975  Department 
of  Defense  budget  request.  The  total  per- 
6(mal  disposable  income  In  1972  was  $795.1 
bUUon.  Part  of  this  $95.55  billion  will  be  off- 
set by  wage  Increases  Which  will  trigger  other 
price  Increases.  For  eiample,  an  article  on 
Page  2  of  the  April  1^,  1974  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  projects  a  25%  to  28% 
Increase  In  steel  prices  by  July  1974  as  a  re- 
sult of  rising  material  and  labor  coste  (see 
the  attached  article).  Obviously  the  Increase 
in  steel  prices  will  tri^er  larger  price  ripple 
effects  that  once  started  will  be  Independent 
of  changes  in  energy  prices.  The  construction 
and  automotive  Industries  account  for  45% 
of  the  steel  products  produced  In  the  U.S. 
and  will  be  forced  to  raise  prices  to  pay  for 
these  costs.  However,  \!te  cannot  afford  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  sudden  massive 
energy  prices  hikes  w|«  the  primary  cause 
for  these  effects.  ' 

It  is  emphasized  thaf  this  report  only  cov- 
ers the  inflationary  effects  caused  by  energy 
prices.  There  are  other  commodity  shortages 
that  are  also  making  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  rate  of  Inflation  and  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  total  economic  problem. 

One  direct  result  of  Inflation  Is  resulting 
In  consumers  losing  approximately  $8  billion 
worth  of  buying  power  each  month  (see 
Table  2)  which  helps  to  explain  the  reces- 
sion characteristics  oC  our  economy. 

Another  Insidious  a^lverse  feature  of  the 
sudden  huge  energy  price  hikes  shows  up 
as  companies  try  to  finance  additional  en- 
ergy related  costs  (rfl  production.  Table  2 
shows  that  the  total  demand  for  operating 
capital  for  the  three  plants  needed  to  pay 
for  the  Inflated  energy  costs  amounted  to 
$175.16  blUlon  which  results  In  an  upward 
pressure  on  interest  rates  and  diverts  capi- 
tal away  from  housing  oonstruction  and  other 
Investment  areas.  One  significant  danger  in 
this  situation  Is  that  n^any  of  these  business 
loans  must  be  paid  frbm  Income  and  com- 
panies who  are  not  atle  to  sell  their  prod- 


ucts at  prices  that  wU 


come  to  pay  for  soarin  %  costs  will  go  out  of 


generate  enough  In- 
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business.  During  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year,  1,746  Japanese  companies  filed  Ux 
bankruptcy,  leaving  debts  totaling  the  equi- 
valent of  about  $656  million.  In  the  first  two 
months  of  1973  by  contrast,  only  943  con- 
cerns went  bankrupt  leaving  debts  of  about 
$244  million.  Japan's  estimated  prime  In- 
terest rate  Is  about  12%  and  their  current 
rate  of  Infiatlon  Is  reported  as  26%.  Based 
on  the  past  three  months  the  UJ3.  has  a 
14.6%  annualized  rate  of  Inflation  and  a 
prime  interest  rate  that  has  just  hit  11%. 
Although  Japan  Is  100%  dependent  on  im- 
ported oil  we  are  catching  up  fast  by  allow- 
ing cartel  energy  prices  to  leverage  the  entire 
UJS.  economy  via  the  energy  price  mecha- 
nism. 

Table  2  has  been  based  on  assumptions  that 
provide  for  an  average  multiplier  price  ripple 
effect  of  30%  for  each  proflt  center  to  repre- 
sent the  proflt  markup  and  an  average  of 
three  profit  centers  to  produce  a  final  prod- 
uct. These  assumptions  are  questionable  but 
are  sufficient  to  show  order  of  magnitude 
trends.  ActuaUy  there  are  over  11  million 
business  enterprises  in  the  UJ3.  From  Corol- 
lary 3  we  know  that  all  these  enterprises 
must  use  some  form  of  energy  and  many  of 
them  produce  and/or  use  products  that  con- 
tain multiple  energy  cost  markups. 

This  rejKjrt  has  only  covered  the  first 
round  price  effects  caused  by  the  massive  en- 
ergy price  Increases.  They  have  triggered  a 
rise  in  the  Consumer  Index  which  in  turn 
triggered  some  startling  wage  settlements, 
particularly  In  those  Industries  that  have  re- 
ported unusually  high  profits.  These  settle- 
ments are  and  will  continue  to  add  their 
own  Independent  Inflationary  ripple  effects 
which  will  force  prices  still  higher. 

So  far  only  petroleum  product  prices  has 
been  covered.  Natviral  gas  sold  In  the  same 
state  it  was  produced  Is  not  regulated  and 
Is  selling  for  as  high  as  three  times  the  price 
compared  to  last  year.  Natural  gas  repre- 
sents about  30%  of  the  ooet  of  producing 
nitrogenous  fertilizer.  As  a  result  of  natural 
gas  prices  fertilizer  prices  have  jiimped  be- 
tween 100%  and  200%  In  the  past  twelve 
months  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
costs  will  force  food  prices  higher  than  they 
are  now.  Much  of  the  coal  used  for  steel 
production  and  power  generation  has  doubled 
in  price  In  the  p^st  year  leading  to  escalating 
steel  prices  and  electric  bills. 

The  December  19,  1973  Increase  of  24% 
($4.25  to  $5.25)  in  the  price  of  a  barrel  of 
crude  oil  produced  In  the  U.S.  granted  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  without  any  pub- 
lic hearings  did  much  to  provide  the  logical 
and  psychological  basis  for  argument  justify- 
ing massive  two-digit  Increases  in  other  com- 
modity prices  and  wages  demands.  Perhaps 


December  19,  1974  warrants  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  day  hyper-Inflation  In 
the  United  States  was  born. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted: 

1.  Actively  support  the  "Consiimer  Energy 
Act"  and  Its  price  control  provisions.  As  in- 
dicated earlier  in  this  report  the  overriding 
concern  Is  controlling  the  price-lnflatlon- 
recesslon  spiral.  Each  dollar  Increase  in  the 
price  of  energy  at  the  crude  oil,  coal  mine,  or 
nattiral  gas  level  has  the  potential  for  skim- 
ming $5  or  more  from  the  pool  of  disposable 
Income  or  buying  power.  The  end  result  may 
be  the  dissolution  of  our  economic  system 
In  terms  of  astronomical  prices,  wages  and 
unemployment.  For  your  Information  our 
flrst  scenario  predicting  an  unprecedented 
Inflationary  spiral  was  developed  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  statement  made  by  your  Chief  EkM>- 
nomlc  Advisor  Mr.  Herbert  Stein  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1973.  He  stated,  "The  direct  result  of 
doubling  the  price  of  crude  oil  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  Increase  of  atxjut  3  %  In  the 
price  of  all  goods  and  services."  (See  the 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  119,  pt.  32,  p. 
42335.)  On  December  28,  1973  after 
the  OPEC  countries  actually  did  double  the 
prices  of  crude  oil  Mr.  Stein  was  quoted  in 
a  WASHINQTON  POST  article  to  the  effect 
that,  "Largely  because  of  recently  doubled 
foreign  crude  oil  prices  the  rate  of  Inflation 
for  the  flrst  part  of  1974  could  be  very  high." 
The  point  to  be  made  Is  that  these  are  gen- 
eralized statements  that  have  no  basis  In 
fact  but  are  translated  Into  energy  policy 
actions  and  ref>eated  by  the  news  media 
and  lay  the  groundwork  for  many  inappro- 
priate planning  decisions  In  other  govern- 
mental bodies. 

2.  Immediately  authorize  a  comprehensive 
study  and  analysis  of  the  economic  damage 
resulting  from  the  sudden  massive  energy 
price  Increases.  Basically  It  should  include 
the  cost,  profit,  price,  wage,  inflation  and 
recession  aspects  of  our  economic  system  as 
they  relate  to  the  effects  caused  by  price 
Increases  in  oil,  coal  and  natural  gas.  Indus- 
tries studied  In  terms  of  priorities  should  in- 
clude those  having  large  requirements  for 
energy  such  as  food  (farming,  processing,  dis- 
tribution and  marketing),  transportation 
(air,  land  and  water),  petrochemical  includ- 
ing fertilizer,  construction,  power  genera- 
tion and  automotive. 

3.  There  is  mounting  sentiment  for  a  $5.9 
billion  tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  economy.  I 
believe  the  administration  is  right  In  oppos- 
ing this  tax  cut.  The  enclosed  scenario  (Table 
2)  represents  a  possible  drop  in  buying  power 
of  $96.44  billion. 


Obviously,  if  this  amount  Is  anywhere  near 
vaUd  a  $5.9  bUUon  credit  wlU  have  lltUe 
effect  In  counteracting  a  $96.44  bUllon  deflclt. 
Perhaps  a  more  meaningful  approach  would 
be  to  use  the  $5.9  blUlon  pliis  what  ever  else 
It  takes  to  subsidize  the  difference  In  price 
between  Imported  petroleum  products  and 
some  fixed  price  for  domestic  oU.  This  In 
addition  to  being  a  positive  step  !n  dampen 
ing  the  price-lnflatlon-wage-recesslon  spiral 
will  also  help  stabilize  the  economy.  One  crit 
leal  economic  danger  signal  not  generallj 
publicized  Is  what  is  happening  to  Industrial 
purchasing  contracts  which  is  where  the  reaJ 
action  is  relative  to  raw  material  costs.  Thii 
problem  is  highlighted  by  the  following  lea* 
appearing  on  the  Front  Page  of  the  AprU  15 
1974  issue  of  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  "Mow 
suppliers  shun  fixed  price  contracts  to  outwll 
inflation — ^Prlce  at  Time  of  Delivery  Beoomei 
Popular  Tactics;  Consumers  Feel  Impact 
This  is  a  foretaste  of  what  happens  when  th< 
value  of  paper  money  srtarts  to  skid. 

4.  Tour  executive  team  should  be  cautlonec 
against  using  economic  text  book  terms  suet 
as  free  enterprise  and  laws  of  supply  anc 
demand  when  trying  to  explain  how  energ] 
prices  and  shortages  will  be  corrected  by  fre<  i 
market  forces.  As  mentioned  above  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  vital  need  for  energj' 
in  short  supply  and  survival  overrides  clas 
sical  price-behavior  concepts.   In  the  rea 
world  the  price  of  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gai  \ 
have  doubled  and  In  some  cases  tripled  wltt 
no  lessening  In  demand.  In  addition,  a  real 
Istlc  energy  conservation  program  will  com- 
pletely   distort     any    supply-demand-pricii 
model   based  on  classical  economic   theory, 
It  is  embarrassing  to  read  and  bear  these  In 
appropriate  economic  statements  from  toji 
Federal  Government  executives  and  is  re 
suiting  in  an  even  greater  loss  of  public  con'  • 
fldence  In  the  government. 

A  final  comment  on  Price  and  Wage  Con  ■ 
trols.  If  it  were  not  for  the  deep  tragic  over 
tones  it  would  be  humorous  to  realize  th4 
Inadequacies  of  governmental   policies   and 
actions  taken  to  overcome  the  energy  priai 
crisis.  At  over  20%  rates  of  inflation,  Oreai 
Britain  and  Japan  are  invoking  rigid  eco 
nomlc    controls — ^whlle    the    United    State  i 
with  a  14.5%   annualized  rate  of  inflatioii 
based  on  the  past  three  months  is  decon  > 
trolling  everything  in  sight.  The  crowninc 
irony  is  that  realistic  and  effective  price 
wage  controls  are  an  impossible  goal  wheii 
a  highly  Industrialized  economic  system  lii 
Inundated  with  sudden  massive  energy  pria  i 
Increases  which  affect  all  other  prices. 
Sincerely. 

Matthew  J.  Kzbbec, 

President. 


TABtE  l.-CALCULATIONS  FOR  DETERMINING  TOTAL  DAILY  TOTAL  DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  CRUDE  OIL  USED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1973 


Jan.  10 


May  IS 


Aug.  15 


Oct  15 


Dec.  31     January  197< 


Domestic  crude  prices: 

Old  crude  (per  barrel)' $3.40  $3.62  $3.86  $4.17  $4.25 

New  crude  percent  stripper  (per  Iwrrel)' 3.40  3.62  3.86  5.17  6.17 

Imported  crude  prices:  Average  import  delivered  in  the  United  States » 3.34 3.93  5.24  6.54 

Barrels  per  day  used  (millions): 

Domestic: 

Old  crude' 9.26  9.26  9.26  9.26  9.26 

New  crude' 3.093  3.093  3.093  3.093  3.093 

Imported' 4.932  4.932  4.932  4.932 4.932 

Daily  total  value  (millions). 

Old  crude $31.48  $33.52  $35.74  $38.61  $39.35 

New  crude 10.50  11.18  11.93  15.99  19.08 

Imported 16.46  16.46  19.38  25.84  32.25 

ToteKperday) 58.44  61.16  67.05  80.44  90.68 


$5.2 

8.0( 
10.01 


9.26 
3.0« 
4.93: 


$48.61 
24. 7< 
49.3: 


22.6] 


<  Source:  Cost  of  Living  Council,  newrs  release,  Dec.  19, 1973,  "Ocmestic  Crude  Oil  Price  Adjust- 
ments." 
'  Source:  Federal  Energy  Office,  petroleum  situation  report,  week  ending  Dec.  14, 1973,  table  1. 

Note:  Estimated  U.S.  crude  oil  bill  for  1974  is  365  times  $122.67  equals  $44,774,000,000.  Estimated 
U.S.  crude  oil  bill  for  1973  is  365  times  $58.44  plus  $90.68  over  2  equals  $27,214,000,000.  Increase  in 


crude  oil  costs  in  1974  $17,560,000,000.  Assume  the  selling  price  of  refined  petroleum  products  is 
2.5  times  the  cost  of  crude  oil.  This  multiplier  Includes  refinery  costs  and  profits,  in  addition  tc 
shipping  costs  and  marketing  and  distribution  markups.  Then  the  total  added  cost  to  customer! 
will  be  2.5  times  $17,560  equals  $43,900,000,000.  Approximately  70  percent  or  $30,730,000,000  will 
be  purchased  by  agriculture  and  industry.  Approximately  30  percent  or  $13,170,000,000  will  be 
purchased  by  consumers  (gasoline,  oil,  heating  oil,  etc.) 
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TABLE  2— SCENARIO  SHOWING  COST,  PROFIT  AND  PRICE 
RELATIONSHIPS  FOR  J43,900.000,000  OF  ADDITIONAL  1974 
REFINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCT  COSTS  WHEN  THESE 
COSTS  PASS  THROUGH  THREE  PROFIT  CENTERS 

[Billions  of  dollars) 


Pretax 
profit 
(30  per- 
cent of 
Cost         cost)   Selling  price 


Plant  1 $43.9 

Plant  2 57.07 

Plants 74.19 

Total 175.16 


$13.17  »7.07  to  plant  2. 
17.12  $74.19  to  plant  3. 
22.25    $%.44  to  consumer. 


52.54 


FHOM    TABLE    1 

NoTKs:  1.  The  above  scenario  was  developed 
to  show  orders  of  magnitude.  Petroleum 
products  sold  by  gasoline  stations  may  not 
go  through  three  pro&t  centers  v^hlle  raw 
materials  and  subproducls  for  complex 
finished  goods  such  as  automobiles  anj  air- 
planes go  through  many  more  than  three 
profit  centers. 

This  scenario  is  conservative  to  the  extent 
that  it  does  noti  include  the  multiple  mark- 
up price  ripple  effects  due  to  each  trans- 
portation transaction.  Transporation  costs 
a:e  also  soaring  due  to  the  fact  that  energy 
is  the  t^ic  raw  material  used  by  all  forms 
of  transportation. 

2.  Energy  sellers  receive  S43.9  billion  of  the 
total  $96.44  cost  to  consumers. 

3.  Plants  1,  2  and  3  will  have  to  borrow  a 
total  of  $175.16  bUlion  for  1974  or  $14.59  bU- 
liou  per  month  and  thlf  will  put  tremendous 
loan  demand  pressures  on  financial  Institu- 
tions which  will  help  drive  up  interest  rates. 
At  a  10  Tc  interest  rate  this  results  in  a 
monthly  interest  cost  to  production  of  $1,459 
billion  which  was  not  Included  in  the  profit 
or  selling  price  calculations.  The  current  un- 
precedented interest  rates  present  aa  urgent 
warning  that  the  loss  of  value  of  paper 
money  is  accelerating  and  under  present  and 
planned  Federal  energy  price  actions,  this 
pressure  for  loans  will  continue  and  even 
grow  greater. 

4.  Plants  1,  2  and  3  will  have  the  Illusion 
of  Increasing  total  profits  by  $52.54  billion. 
This  will  please  some  maiiufacturers  and 
Justify  larger  wage  demands  by  workers. 

The  public  disposable  Income  is  a  finite 
resource  which  inflation  Is  burning  up  at  an 
accelerating  rate.  A  solid  hard  core  recession- 
depression  spiral  becomes  more  of  a  reality 
eai'h  passing  day  due  to  the  continuous 
unrelenting  inflationary  energy  pricing  pres- 
sures. Specifically,  under  this  scenario  the 
consumin.-  public  will  lose  SP6.44  billion  In 
disposable  Income  which  will  lead  to  rising 
inventories,  greater  percentages  of  Income 
being  spent  for  necessities  thereby  distorting 
spending  patterns,  layoffs  and  reduced  sav- 
ings and  capital  Investment. 

5.  The  whole  scenario  is  analogous  to  the 
events  leading  to  the  1929  stocks  market 
crash  to  the  extent  that  costs,  profits  and 
Belling  prices  bear  no  relationship  to  the 
real  value  of  either  1929  stocks  or  1£74 
products.  The  U.S.  economy  is  following 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  into  a  207c  rate  of 
Inflation.  The  sljigle  greatest  commonality  is 
that  these  countries  and  the  U.S.  allowed 
sudden  massive  energy  price  hikes  to  Inun- 
Oate  their  economic  systems. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  15,  1974] 
Steel  Price  Boosts  Likely  To  Be  Big,  Swtpt 

AiTER  April  30,  To  Cover  Cost  of  Labor 

Pact 

(By  Byron  E.  Calame) 

Washington-. — Steel  price  Increases  may 
come  faster  and  fatter  than  expected  after 
controls  are  lifted  AprU  30,  as  the  Industry 
seeks  to  cover  the  costs  of  its  new  labor  con- 
tract. 


suggesting  where  th< 
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Industry  officials  d  dn't  waste  any  time  in 


money  would  have  to 


come  from  for  the  iaiproved  pay  and  bene- 
fits won  by  the  United  Steeiworkers  Union. 
"There's  no  place  to  go  for  increased  costs 
except  to  the  marke  ,"  R.  Heath  Larry,  the 
Industry's  top  negol  lator,  declared  at  the 
Friday  announcemen;  of  the  pact. 

One  government  e  nalyst  estimated  price 
increases  totaling  1'  %  to  18%  would  be 
needed  to  cover  the  Industry's  higher  em- 
ploye outlays,  if  th«  three-year  agreement 
actually  raises  the  steelmakers'  total  labor 
costs  about  $3.25  an  hour  as  projected  by 
some  union  and  coiipany  officicas.  Several 
Industry  officials  coniiTned  the  government 
analyst's  projection. 

Steel  prices,  of  coi  ir=e,  were  already  cer- 
tain to  rise  when  i  conomic  controls  end 
April  30.  But  the  lab  )r  agreement  makes  "a 
rather  sizable  surge"  In  prices  "all  the  more 
likely,"  said  an  execu  Ive  of  one  major  steel- 
maker. At  one  large  c  impany,  labor  accounts 
for  about  40'fo  of  toti  1  costs,  an  official  said. 
Moreover,  the  decia  on  to  give  USW  mem- 
bers a  28-cent-an-hoi  ir-pay  boost  May  1  in- 
stead of  Aug.  1,  when  the  pact  actually  takes 
effect,  is  likely  to  sp  ;ed  up  some  price  In- 
crease plans,  one  im  lustry  source  said.  In 
ac^-dition  to  price  in  ;reases  tentatively  set 
for  shortly  after  cor  trols  end,  some  steel- 
makers apparently  I  ad  contemplated  fur- 
ther boosts  Aug.  1. 

"Now,"  said  one  coi  npany  executive,  "they 
may  not  wait."  But  an  official  of  another  com- 
pany maintained  tha  the  first-year  pay  in- 
crease wasn't  moved  up  to  the  day  after 
controls  are  set  to  end  "for  pricing  purposes." 
Rather,  he  said.  It  vias  to  help  I.  W.  Abel, 
USW  president,  "sell"  the  pact  to  his  mem- 
bers. 

Most  companies  wo  a't  divulge  their  post- 
April  30  price  plans,  But  even  before  the 
labor  pact  was  reacb  sd,  for  example,  Alle- 
gheny Ludlum  Indust  ries  Inc.'s  steel-making 
unit  had  already  dla  closed  that  it  expects 
cost  Increases  totaling  18%  In  the  six  months 
ending  July  31.  Thua  company  officials  say 
it  would  take  a  25%  to  28%  price  increase 
to  get  the  company'!  rettixn  on  sales  back 
to  its  goal  of  6%. 

Everyone  agrees  tl  e  current  strong  de- 
mand for  steel  gives  he  steelmakers  plenty 
Of  room  to  raise  prlcei .  "The  market  appears 
to  be  able  to  take  i  ,"  observed  one  com- 
pany official. 

With  "demand  look  ng  strong  through  the 
rest  of  the  decade,"  suggested  one  govern- 
ment analyst,  "the  c<  mpanles  probably  feel 
a  little  cocky  in  toda;  's  market." 

In  addition,  the  w<  ak  sentiment  In  Con- 
gress for  continuing  <  ontrols  and  the  White 
House's  apparent  preo  icupation  vrtth  Water- 
gate add  to  the  steel  makers'  pricing  policy 
freedom,  one  analyst  said.  These  situations 
have  "raised  the  thi  isbold  level  for  what 
they  think  they  can  g  ^t,"  he  added. 

Still,  this  same  exp(  rt  said  that  the  steel- 
makers' pricing  movei  in  the  coming  weeks 
will  undoubtedly  be  '  tempered"  by  concern 
about  arousing  publi<  opinion.  "In  a  couple 
of  months  (if  prices  soar  too  high),  there 
could  be  midnight  ki  ocks  on  the  door  and 
congressional  invest!  gations,"  he  added. 
(Back  In  the  early  19  30s,  an  irate  President 
Kennedy  set  governm  mt  officials  investigat- 
ing steel  price  boosts  and  pounding  on  the 
doors  of  newsmen  anl  others  at  night.) 

Historically,  the  st<  el  Industry  hasn't  al- 
ways been  bashf  ill  at  out  moving  to  recoup 
higher  labor  costs.  Th  s  day  after  the  current 
three-year  USW  contr  ict  was  signed  in  early 
August  1971,  the  indt  stry  boldly  and  unex- 
pectedly announced  ]  irice  increases  averag- 
ing 8%  on  nearly  all  products.  Spurring  the 
quick  move  then,  of  ;ourse.  were  rumors  of 
the  impending  wage  (  nd  price  controls  that 
were  actually  slapped  on  by  President  Nixon 
Aug.  15,  1971. 

But  steel  industry  officials  aren't  totally 
obllvlotis  to  possible  p  ibllc  reaction  to  antlcl- 
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pated  price  increase) .  For  example,  both 
union  and  management  sources  estimated 
that  the  new  USW  cofitract  will  boost  labor 
costs  about  $3.25  an  heur  over  the  life  of  the 
pact.  Union  officials  tvpically  seek  to  put  a 
settlement  In  Its  fattest  perspective,  but 
management  often  stsesses  a  leaner  version 
to  keep  shareholders!  from  thinking  they 
have  "sold  out"  to  labor. 

In  the  current  situation,  however,  Indus- 
try sources  say  the  tocal  cost  could  fall  be- 
low the  $3.25  figure  oeing  used  "for  public 
consumption."  One  coi^ceded  that  it  "doesn't 


hurt"  the  Industry  to 
crease  come  along"  at 


"have  a  whopping  In- 
this  time.  This  is  par- 


ticularly true,  one  company  man  noted,  if 
the  steelmakers — as  s<  me  expect  to  do — re- 
port significant  first  c  uarter  earnings  gains 
Just  before  April  30. 

Cois.'kxxrt 

(By  Output  S:  stems  Corp.) 
Since  November  1,    1973  the  Cost-of -Liv- 
ing Council  allowed  pi  Ice  increases  and  dol- 


lar-for-doUar   ferrous 


suited  In  hiking  basic  i  iteel  prices  an  average 
of  13.5% 


On  April  12,  1974  the 


approved  a  new  labor  c  antract  that  will  raise 
steel  company  labor  i  csts  about  $3.25  per 
hour  and  this  is  expe:ted  to  Increase  steel 
prices  from  18%  to  :I5%  In  the  next  six 
months.  Over  25  %  of  b  islc  steel  products  aro 
used  In  the  construct  on  Industry  and  ap- 
proximately 20%  Is  ussd  In  the  automotive 


Industry  so  additional 


scrap   prices   that  re- 


United  Steel  Workers 


increases  can  be  ex- 


pected from  these  prod  ucers  plus  hefty  wage 
demands  from  constructions  workers. 

Over  13%  of  the  mlaterlals  used  to  pro- 
duce steel  are  fossil  f\iels.  These  costs  have 
risen  an  estimated  7  5%  in  the  past  six 
months  and  are  a  prln  lary  cause  for  the  In- 
flated costs,  Inflated  pr  jfits  and  Inflated  sell- 


ing prices  which   are 
living  to  skyrocket. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS 
has  been  much  concern 
concern,  about  the 
cial  consequences  of 
creases  for  oil  that 
cent  months. 

These  fourfold 
an  international 
consuming    countrie; ; 
countries  of  unprece<  lented 
ing  proportions.  Cret  ting 
atmosphere  and  strijctural 
for  handling  this 
minor  a  disruption 
progress  as  possible, 
priority  for  leaders 
and  public  life. 

I  was  pleased,  therefore 
tide  on  this  subject 
ler,  the  chairman  of 
tan  Bank,  in  the  intehiational 
of  the  bank,  entitle  I 
nance.  Mr.  Rockefellpr 
a  means  of  recycling 
oil  exporting  counti|ies 
wise  use  in  other 
states — 


President,  there 

,  quite  legitimate 

international  flimn- 

the  huge  price  in- 

have  occurred  in  re- 


parts 


btt 


We  have  no  choice 
challenge  and,  in  cooperation 
producers,    to   devise 
rangements  necessary 


This  is  a  useful  coi  itrlbution  to  the  on- 
going debate  about  1;  ow  to  cope  with  the 
financial  aspects  of  the  oil  situation.  In 
order  that  my  colleagues  might  study 


forcing  the   cost-of- 


inc  -eases  nill  result  in 

m^ney  flow  from  oil 

oil    exporting 

and  stagger- 

the  diplomatic 

mechanisms 

of  funds  with  as 

of  world  economic 

nust  be  a  very  high 

n  both  our  private 

to  see  an  ar- 

by  David  Rockefel- 

the  Chase  Manhat- 

lowsletter 

International  Fi- 

calls  for  creating 

he  funds  flowing  to 

to  insure  their 

of  the  world.  He 


to  face  the  recycling 

with  the  ell 
the  institutional  ar- 
o  cope  with  it. 
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this  article  further,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Financial  Aspects  or  the  Enerot 

Situation 

(By  David  Rockefeller) 

In  the  final  quarter  of  last  year  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  Increased  the  price  of  oil  fourfold. 
Given  these  prices  and  present  levels  of  pro- 
duction, they  will  receive  more  than  $100 
billion  yearly  for  their  oU  exports.  Of  this 
$100  biUion,  the  oU-producing  nations  wlU 
spend  some  (40  billion  for  goods  and  services, 
leaving  $60  bmion  or  so  of  surplus  to  be  in- 
vested. Total  reserves  of  the  oil-producing 
nations  are  likely  to  exceed  $70  billion  by 
the  end  of  1974,  $140  bUUon  by  1975,  and 
$200  biUion  by  the  end  of  1976.  These  huge 
surnUises  must  of  necessity  be  ofTstt  by  cor- 
responding deficits  on  the  part  of  oU  con- 
sumers. 

This  suggests  a  structural  disequilibrium 
of  major  proportions  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  countries  around  the  world — one 
that  could  have  serious  implications  for  the 
world  economy  and  the  international  finan- 
cial mechanism.  Somehow,  the  huge  sur- 
pluses of  the  oU  producers  must  be  recycled 
back  to  the  deficit  oil  consumers.  If  recycling 
decs  net  occur,  the  ell  c-..asumers  will  be 
forced  cventuallv  to  defiate  their  economies, 
with  severe  worldwide  consequences. 

In  considering  this  recycling  problem  It 
Is  helpful  to  distinguish  between  the  short 
rxm — say  the  next  year  to  18  months — and 
the  longer  period.  We  already  have  some 
experience  of  recycling  In  the  short  run.  The 
first  sizable  payments  were  made  by  the  oil 
companies  to  the  producer  nations  In  March, 
April,  and  May,  and  thus  far  they  have  been 
recycled  successfully — prlnclpaUy  through 
the  International  banking  system.  The  oU- 
produdng  nations  have  been  placing  their 
money  mainly  In  the  Eurodollar  market  or  In 
sterling.  The  banks  have  been  the  major 
recycling  vehicles,  taking  this  money  on  de- 
posit, usuaUy  at  call  or  on  very  short  ma- 
turity, and  rclendlng  It  to  oil-consuming 
nations  for  periods  of  five  to  seven  years. 
This  process  obvloiisly  creates  a  very  unbal- 
anced and  precarious  maturity  structure.  So 
far  this  year,  $12  bUUon  or  more  has  been 
committed  to  industrial  nations  to  help 
cover  their  1974  balance-of -payments  deficits. 
While  this  process  can  be  successful  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  there  are  at  least 
four  very  serious  shortcomings  to  It,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  astronomical  amounts 
that  loom  ahead. 

Flr^t,  the  ...^nka  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely to  t:ike  very  short-term  mcney  and 
lend  it  oiJt  for  long  period.^.  Second,  and  even 
mora  serious,  Is  the  licellhood  that  banl:s 
eventually  will  reach  the  limits  of  prudent 
credit  expo.'^ure,  especially  with  regard  to 
cauntrie.5  v.-liere  it  is  not  clear  how  baliuce- 
of-pa:ments  projlems  ccn  be  solved.  Third, 
the  oil-producing  countries  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  build  up  their  br.nk  deposits  in- 
definitely. They,  too,  will  soon  reach  prudent 
limits  for  mdividual  banks  or  even  for  in- 
dividual nations.  Ivly  ov/n  view  is  tJiat  the 
process  of  recycling  through  the  oanliin^ 
system  may  already  be  close  to  the  end  for 
some  countries,  and  in  general  it  is  doubtlul 
that  this  technique  can  bridge  the  gap  for 
more  than  a  year,  or  at  most  18  months. 
Fl'.ially,  this  form  of  recycling  is  not  even 
a  temporary  solution  for  lesser-developed 
countries  in  a  weak  financial  piosltion — coun- 
tries like  India,  Eanglade.sh,  and  t|^k.anka 
which  :irc;  not  in  a  position  to  bjjjfo.v  at  ;.'l 
la  commercial  markets.  •^' 

Compounding  these  pressing  short-run 
problems  are  a  host  of  far  thornier  questions 
and  obstacles  down  the  road.  Structural  ad- 


justments, of  course,  will  gradually  get  un- 
der way  between  the  economies  of  the  oU 
producers  and  the  consuming  nations.  Prices 
may  decline  somewhat,  and  the  oil  producers 
will  step  up  their  Imports  and  increase  the 
speed  of  their  own  internal  development.  But 
in  tlie  interim,  they  will  be  large  accumula- 
tors of  reserves.  Moreover,  countries  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  clearly  lack  internal  absorptive  ca- 
pacities commensurate  with  t^.e  incomes  they 
will  receive.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  their 
major  cims  is  to  accumulate  a  body  of  in- 
vested wealth  outside  their  countries  which 
wiU  yield  an  income  great  enough  to  re- 
place their  oil  revenue  as  it  runs  out.  Natu- 
rally they  are  concerned  a'jout  sucn  matters 
as  world  infi^ition,  exchange  risks,  and  the 
possibility  or  expropriation  of  their  assets. 

Though  not  >et  large,  long-term  invest- 
ments t>y  Middle  Eastern  countries  in  the 
iiidu~trial  nations  are  bssinning  to  build  up 
In  real  estate,  selected  securities,  and  some 
'.irect  investments  in  industry.  Yet  the  sums 
requiring  investment  are  so  enormous,  an-i 
the  ln.:titutional  facilities  necessary  to  carry 
this  cut  so  limited,  thst  I  question  whether 
such  Investments  will  have  much  impact  en 
the  gap  for  some  time  to  come.  All  of  this 
clearly  suggests  that  both  the  World  BEink 
and  the  IMF  will  increa-slngly  be  called  upon 
to  play  key  roles  in  the  recycling  process. 

Iran,  for  Instance,  has  already  ofiered  to 
lend  funds  to  the  World  Bank  and  IMP,  and 
also  to  make  some  direct  loans  to  India  and 
others  at  concessionary  rates  to  finance  oU 
imports.  Similarly,  the  recently  announced 
willingness  of  the  ell  producers  to  establish 
a  $2.75  billion  "oil  facility"  to  help  coun- 
tries with  balance-of-payments  problems  is 
a  positive  move,  at  least  In  the  shorter  term. 
I  fear,  however,  that  this  can  only  be  seen 
as  a  modest  first  step  when  one  considers 
the  magnitude  of  the  funds  that  must  be  re- 
distributed. If  we  arrive  at  constructive  long- 
range  solutions,  new  techniques,  strategies, 
and  mechanisms  will  have  to  be  devised — 
and  devised  quickly.  Most  Importantly,  a 
premium  will  have  to  be  placed  on  Interna- 
tional cooperation. 

For  some  time,  for  example,  the  Commit- 
tee of  20  In  the  IMF  has  been  considering  a 
new  central  reserve  asset — a  revised  SDR, 
which  would  represent  a  basket  of  curren- 
cies and  hence  neutralize  the  exchange  rtsk 
between  major  currencies.  Perhaps  this  as- 
set could  play  a  role  in  fi'ture  investment 
plans  of  the  oU-producing  nations,  and.  In- 
deed, it  is  assumed  that  it  will  be  part  of  the 
new  IMP  "oil  facility."  It  may  also  be  pos- 
sible to  work  out  international  guarantee 
arrangements  with  regard  to  exproprir.tlon. 
In  this  respect,  we  shotild  remember  that  the 
oil  producers  have  one  important  alterna- 
tive to  accumulating  reserves  and  making 
investments  abroad — they  could  leave  the  cl! 
in  the  ground. 

It  Is  highly  desirable  that  ways  be  found 
to  channel  surplus  oil  revenues  into  projects 
designed  to  create  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergy. This  would  not  only  help  the  world  at 
larse,  but  would  also  provide  a  source  of  con- 
tinuing revenues  for  the  oil-producing  na- 
tions after  their  oil  reserves  are  exhausted. 
Finally,  It  is  imperative  that  the  developed 
countries  Join  with  the  oU  producers  to  as- 
sist the  less-developed  countries.  Unless  there 
is  a  far  more  concerted  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  fear  that  the  result  can  only  be  eco- 
nomic and  political  cV.aos. 

Underlying  aU  of  these  requirements  Is 
the  fact  that  we  must  come  up  with  a  means 
of  recycling  ftmds  on  a  far  more  massive 
scale  than  now  possible.  Some  argue  that  we 
should  simply  wait  for  the  forces  of  supply 
and  demand  to  bring  prices  down  and  there- 
by create  a  new  structural  equilibrium. 
Others  feel  that  hifiation  in  the  oU-con- 
sumlng  nations  wlU  help  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem. While  there  is  some  validity  to  both 


of  these  positions,  I  believe  we  must  also 
be  aware  of  their  limitations.  First  of  all,  in- 
flation has  little  hope  of  answering  the  prob- 
lem since  the  purchases  of  even  the  largest 
oil  producers  are  so  relatively  small.  Second, 
I  fear  that  relying  solely  on  supply  and  de- 
mand can  have  disastrous  results  for  many 
nations — leading  to  disruptive  unemploy- 
ment and  depression. 

Creating  a  mechanism  to  handle  recycling 
of  this  scale  and  to  determine  acceptable 
concessions  and  risks  is  exceedingly  difficult. 
Perhaps  the  mission  of  the  IMF  could  be  ex- 
panded in  this  direction,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  best  to  create  a  separate  vehicle  so  as  to 
avoid  burdening  the  IMF  with  the  dual  re- 
spoasibility  of  policing  monetary  affairs  and 
curbing  unemployment.  Whatever  the  means, 
I  believe  it  Is  imperative  that  we  develop 
swiftly  a  new  way  of  looking  at  world  finan- 
cial needs — a  perspective  that  emphasizes 
global  stability  as  weU  as  national  credit- 
worthiness. 

There  are  some  signs  that  the  present  high 
price  is  restricting  demand  for  petroleum 
products  in  the  consuming  nations.  Also,  it 
appears  that  production  is  now  running 
somewhat  ahead  of  consumption.  If  this  is 
the  case,  pressure  on  prices  could  very  well 
develop.  WhUe  oil  prices  may  eventually 
come  down  somewhat,  my  own  Judgment  is 
that  plans  and  policies  throughout  the  world 
should  not  be  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  decline  wUl  be  large  enough  to  solve  the 
recycling  problem.  Indeed,  I  would  guess  that 
we  would  need  a  price  reduction  of  some  40% 
or  50%  to  produce  anything  close  to  a  new 
structural  equilibrium.  Thiis  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  face  the  recycling  chaUenge 
and,  in  cooperation  with  the  oU  producers, 
to  devise  the  Institutional  arrangements  nec- 
essary to  cope  with  it. 

The  successful  creation  of  such  mecha- 
nisms will  be  highly  dependent  on  the  po- 
litical climate.  The  Middle  East  countries, 
by  reason  of  a  shift  of  wetJth  and  resources, 
are  entering  a  new  period  In  which  their 
political  Infiuence,  as  weU  as  their  economic 
weight,  will  loom  larger  on  the  world  scene 
At  the  same  time,  the  new  wealth  of  the 
Middle  East  is  likely  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  moderate  governments  in  that  area  and 
orient  them  more  firmly  toward  the  West. 
If  Euetained,  this  trend  toward  moderation 
may  well  be  a  highly  desirable  and  significant 
political  dividend.  It  will  also  be  essential  in 
assuring  the  stability  that  must  tmderlie  an 
orderly  approach  to  the  redistribution  of 
international  capital. 

Given  a  clear  realization  of  the  Interde- 
pendence of  aU  the  nations  involved,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  find  ways  to  trtinsform  the  prob 
lem  of  surplus  capital  in  the  hands  of  some 
nations  Into  many  positive  opportunities  for 
progress  and  development  worldwide.  But 
this  will  not  happen  by  itself.  It  will  demand 
the  involvement  and  dedication  of  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  on  a  scale  far  ex 
ceeding  that  which  exists  now.  Above  aU,  it 
must  Involve  a  degree  of  global  teamwork 
which  we  have  not  seen  up  to  this  point.  II 
the  nations  of  the  world  approach  the  energy 
sliuarion  sincerely  and  resolutely,  there  la 
reason  to  hope  that  it  can  be  used  as  a 
catalyst  and  a  rallying  point  for  a  new  era 
of  international  cooperation. 


WORLD  POOD  PROSPECTS 

Mr.  HUIIPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  on  June  21  included  ar 
article  by  Kathleen  Teltsch  entitled  "  '74 
World  Food  Prospect  Shaky  Despite  U.S 
Hopes." 

The  article  points  out  that,  in  splt< 
of  the  expectations  of  a  good  harvest 
the  world  food  outlook  is  precarious.  / 
report  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization concludes  that  the  world  foo< 
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situation  Is  more  difficult  than  at  any 
time  since  the  years  following  the  Second 
World  War. 

Clearly,  we  are  near  the  danger  point, 
and  a  disaster  could  bring  famine  to 
millions.  Various  reports,  including  one 
by  UNICEF,  predict  severe  malnutrition 
for  the  world's  children. 

In  the  view  of  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Coimcll,  scarcities  are  developing 
because  the  global  system  Is  overloaded. 
This  Is  why.  In  my  view,  we  need  to  de- 
velop new  agricultural  policies,  and  we 
especially  need  to  develop  a  sound  re- 
serve program. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  this  in- 
cisive article,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- , 
sent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

'74    WoRiD   Pood    Prospect   Shart   Despite 

tT.S.  Hopes 

(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

VtrtTTD  Nations,  N.T.,  June  20 — The  new 

report  to  a  Senate  committee  that  the  needy 

In  the  United  States  are  hungrier  and  poorer 

than   they   were  four   years   ago   has   raised 

doubts  that  a  bountiful  American  harvest 

may    forestall    the    threatened    world    food 

shortage. 

In  effect  the  report  by  a  group  of  experts 
to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  published  yesterday, 
makes  It  clear  that  neither  increased  spend- 
ing nor  rising  agricultural  output  Is  suffi- 
cient answer,  domestically  or  Internationally, 
to  an  Increasingly  critical  food  problem. 

Agriculture  Department  policy-making 
had  estimated  a  harvest  of  2.1  bUIlon  bushels 
of  wheat,  which  they  Insisted  sho>uld  be 
ample  for  domestic  needs,  put  at  750  million 
bushels,  and  for  a  bUUon-bushel  provision 
for  profitable  sales  abroad — leaving  a  carry- 
over of  350  million  bushels  for  emergency 
foreign  assistance. 

However,  economic  analysts  outside  gov- 
ernment and  some  members  of  Congress  ob- 
ject that  such  calculations  are  perUously 
dependent  not  only  on  American  harvests 
as  good  as  forecast  but  on  the  absence  of 
major  crop  failures  in  other  grain-producing 
regions.  World  food  stocks  have  fallen  to 
their  lowest  levels  in  20  years,  it  is  empha- 
sized. 

And  with  population  growing  at  2  per  cent 
a  year  and  with  rising  pressure  for  richer 
diets,  demand  la  Increasingly  outrunning 
productive  capacity. 

The  Immediate  outlook  abroad  Is  not  re- 
assurmg:  Poorer  countries  such  as  India 
have  had  to  cut  back  on  fertilizer  Imports 
because  of  quadrupled  prices  and  scarcities. 
The  same  is  true  for  diesel  fuel  for  tractors 
and  for  Irrigation  pumps.  Capricious  weath- 
er has  damaged  Soviet  winter  wheat,  hit 
Ukrainian  fields  with  dust  storms  and  slowed 
spring  sowing  in  Canada. 

"The  world  situation  in  1974  remains  more 
difficult  and  uncertain  than  at  any  time 
since  the  years  following  the  devastation  of 
the  Second  World  War,"  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  concludes  in  a  report 
for  the  World  Pood  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Rome  in  November. 

The  difficulties  and  uncertainties  cited  by 
the  United  Nations  specialized  agency  are 
reflected  in  a  survey  by  The  New  York  Times 
which  also  suggests  that  sketchy  and  fre- 
quently contradictory  information  is  being 
provided  by  many  governments  because  of 
pride  or  politics  or  simply  inadequate  data. 

KEPOBT  BY  NTW  YORKER 

According  to  New  Delhi  officials,  India 
Will  be  able  to  meet  food  requirements  with- 
out much  difficulty,  they  assert  that  there 
Is  no  dearth  of  fertUlzer  and  no  danger  of 


famine.  At  the  samfe  time  an  Indian  supply 
mission  has  been  sept  to  Washington  to  buy 
as  much  wheat  as  ^oesible  to  offset  deficits 
expected  to  reach  ip  million  tons. 

"The  food  agency  jwams  that  the  drought- 
ravaged  countries  ^tending  In  a  wide  belt 
across  Africa  soutU  of  the  Sahara  are  ex- 
periencing acute  shortages  and  that  drought 
is  spreading  east  ai^d  south  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  reduce  hajvests  in  Dahomey,  Egjrpt, 
Guinea,  Kenya,  Nigeria,  Somalia,  Tanzania 
and  Zaire.  However;  some  qualified  authori- 
ties returning  from  the  area  south  of  the 
Sahara  say  original  estimates  that  10  miUion 
were  threatened  by  famine  were  grossly  in- 
flated. I 

"Photographs  of  Uleachlng  animal  carcass- 
es In  the  desert,  which  are  offered  around  as 
current  evidence  are  no  longer  valid  and  the 
situation  has  Imprcfced  radically,"  according 
to  D.  Pascal  J.  Imparato,  First  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  Naw  York  City  Health  De- 
partment, who  rec<intly  revisited  the  area, 
where  he  had  spent  five  years. 

He  and  others  acknowledge  that  foreign 
assistance  will  be  Reeded  for  years.  A  new 
United  States  report  said  It  would  take 
decades  after  the  e<iergency  relief  phase  to 
carry  out  rebabllltailon  and  irrigation  proj- 
ects to  halt  the  desert's  advance. 

Some  relief  expetts  here  note  that  the 
full  dimensions  of  the  famine  last  year  in 
Ethiopia  were  suppi^ssed  by  the  Cabinet  in 
Addis  Ababa — since!  ousted — and  maintain 
that  United  States  Officials  were  lax  in  re- 
porting the  disaster'  because  they  were  un- 
willing to  antagonize  the  Ethiopian  Qoyern- 
ment.  { 

FIRST  SldNAL  IN  1972 

Concern  for  the  Indian  subcontinent  and 
the  sub-Sahara  area!  In  Africa  prompted  re- 
cent warnings  by  the  director  of  the  United 
Nations  CbUdren's  Fund.  Henry  R.  Laboulsse 
that  400  million  to  900  million  children  were 
threatened  by  sever*  malnutrition.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  [years  there  are  reports 
of  severe  malnutrit^n  in  Central  America. 
Theoretically,    according    to   the   experts, 
global  grain  production  of  1.2  bilUon  tons 
should  be  enough  t^  meet  minimum  needs 
if   supplies    were   sffread   evenly,    which    of 
To  attain  bare  mlnl- 
40  poorest  countries 
cuts  In  consumption — 
which  consiune  a  ton 
of  grain  per  capita  la  year,  mainly  as  feed 
grain  to  buUd  costl]  protein  in  meat,  milk 
and  eggs.  The  prospe^  of  such  redistribution 
is  slim. 

The  first  signal  tHat  the  world  was  once 
again  veering  toward  a  food  crisis  came  In 
1972,  when  disastrous  weather  cut  production 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  India,  Australia, 
Southeast  Asia  and  rthe  sub-Sahara  region. 
The  Soviet  Unio|i,  which  in  previous 
shortages  had  tightened  its  belt,  chose  to  go 
to  the  world  market^  largely  for  feed  grains 
for  expanded  livestdck  production.  It  was 
principally  its  purcnase  of  20  million  tons 
from  the  United  Stftes  that  pulled  down 
American  reserves  aad  pushed  prices  up. 

SYSTEM  HEID  OVERLOADED 

Any  assessment  of  this  year's  food  outlook 
Is  complicated  by  fhe  Soviet  practice  of 
withholding  forecasts  and  China's  refusal  to 
disclose  output.  Reoent  reports  have  said 
winter  wheat  was  hard  hit  by  bad  weather 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  spring  planting  de- 
layed. So  far  there  Has  been  no  indication, 
according  to  Americsn  agricultural  exi>erts. 
that  Moscow  will  again  be  buying  on  the 
world  market. 
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course,  they  are  noi 
mums  for  the  30 
would  require  radic 
in  affluent  countrlei 


Although  1973  was 


United  States  put  idle  cropland  back  under 
the  plow,  reserves  have  not  been  rebuUt. 
The  experts,  malntali  Ing  that  the  shortages 


are  not  the  result  ol 
such  as  the  poor  1972 
term  trends  that  ar« 
stood.    They    suggest 


economy,  after  decad  bs  of  abundance — albeit 
mal distributed,  so  tiat  many  were  hungry 
whUe  some  had  surpluses — is  moving  into  an 
era  of  chronically  tifht  supplies. 

Scarcities  are  developing  because  the 
global  system  Is  overloaded,  according  to 
Overseas  Development  Council,  a  private 
group.  As  growing  populations  and  Improved 
diets  raise  demand,  Ip  notes,  prices  soar  and 
competition  for  scarce  energy  and  fertUlzer 
Intensifies. 

The  United  States]  has  had  an  agreement 
with  the  fertUlzer  indiistry  since  October 
barring  new  export  sales,  which  Is  having 
damaging  effects,  paitlctilarly  on  developing 
countries.  ! 

WhUe  Agriculture  department  spokesmen 
tend  to  belittle  gloomy  forecasts  on  world 
output,  the  F.A.O.  ref  ort  supports  the  gloom 
to  the  extent  of  estlijiating  that  by  1986  the 
poorer  co\intrles  wli  face  grain  shortages 
they  wlU  be  unable  to  meet  with  imports. 
Assiimlng  that  incre^es  in  population  and 
demand  wiU  continue,  the  agency  estimates 
that  by  then  the  ^Jorlty  of  developing 
countries  will  be  left  with  a  big  cereals  gap. 

Senator  Hubert  ^.  Humphrey  recently 
proposed  a  food  actloBi  program  that  has  bi- 
partisan support.  Porinulated  after  consvata- 
tion  with  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  it 
could  be  a  basis  for  American  policy  at  the 
Rome  conference. 

BIO  RISE  i:  r  AID  T7RGEO 

The  program,  elements  of  which  wUl  stir 
domestic  opposition,  jurges  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  assistance  tq  needy  countries,  which 
has   been   scaled   dofm   as   American   sur- 


helptng  the  poorer  countries  increase  pro- 
duction and  provides  for  participation  In  a 
global  system  of  food  reserves. 

Many  proposals  are  being  offered  to  ease 
the  food  shortage,  ranging  from  the  advice 
of  the  economist  Barbara  Ward  that  the 
more  affluent  forgo  a  hamburger  a  week,  to 
the  urgings  of  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  nutri- 
tionist, that  a  world-wide  campaign  restore 
breast-feeding.  Another  proposal  is  that  the 
family  pet  be  fed  wltb  scraps  from  the  table 
instead  of  commercial  food,  $l.6-bllllon  Item 
in  the  American  budget.  Senator  Humphrey 
is  appealing  to  Americans  to  change  their 
rich  diet  and  affluent  life-style  to  save  grain 
and  asking  that  the  three  million  tons  of 
fertUlzer  spread  on  lawns  and  golf  courses  be 
sent  abroad.  | 

Some  of  the  suggestions  evoke  from  spe- 
cialists the  reaction  that  they  would  be 
merely  s3rmbollc.  Among  farm  Interests  there 
Is  fear  that  the  principal  effect  of  big  crops 
and  domestic  consumption  would  be  a  sag  In 
prices.  "It's  tough  to  make  the  bread  and 
gravy  come  out  eveq,"  a  farm  spokesman 
remarked. 


a  good  year  and  the 


temporary  conditions 

weather,  point  to  long- 
not  yet  fully  under- 

that   the   world   food     Congrress. 


BUSINESS  WEEK  EDITORIAL  SAYS 
ECONOMIC  COUNSELLOR  RUSH'S 
REFUSAL  TO  TESTIFY  IS  WRONG 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  highly  critical  of  the  refusal  of  Mr. 
Kenneth  Rush  to  tejtlfy  before  the  con- 
gressional Joint  Eoonomlc  Committee. 
He  calls  himself  the  chief  adviser  on  eco- 
nomic policy  to  the  president.  He  is  su- 
perior to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  both  of  whom  are  con- 
firmed by  Congress  and  routinely  testify 
before  our  committeps. 

But  the  nlian  designated  as  their  su- 
perior and  who  also  wears  the  hats  of 
Chairman  of  the  Coat  of  Living  Council, 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  the  East-West  Trade  Coimcll 
refuses  to  testify  In  open  hearings  before 
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That  position  is  both  unacceptable  and 
ridiculous.  It  is  based  on  the  same  arro- 
gance of  power  and  immaturity  of 
thought  that  led  to  Watergate. 

BITSINES.S    WEEK    AGREES 

Business  Week  in  an  editorial  on  Jime 
22  took  much  the  same  view.  They  say 

that: 

Rush's  claim  to  executive  privilege  simply 
won't  wash.  It  reflects  the  same  secretlve- 
ness,  the  same  morbid  mistrust  <A  pubUc 
reaction,  that  already  has  given  the  nation 
Watergate  and  the  pltunbers. 

That  Is  not  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
talking.  That  is  the  highly  respected, 
middle  of  the  road  to  conservative  busi- 
ness publication  Business  Week. 
As  Business  Week  concludes: 
What  sort  of  spokesman  Is  a  man  who  Is 
allowed  to  speak  only  when  the  doors  are 
shut  and  the  listeners  sworn  to  secrecy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  editorial 
entitled  "The  Silent  Spokesman"  from 
the  June  22,  1974,  edition  of  Business 
Week  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Silent  Spokesman 

Sometimes  the  Nixon  Administration's  ob- 
sessive defense  of  "executive  privUege" 
reaches  a  point  where  it  Is  downright  fimny. 
Now  the  White  House  is  refusing  to  let  the 
President's  new  counsellor  for  economic 
policy,  Kenneth  Rush,  testify  before  Con- 
gressional committees.  The  state  of  the  T3S>. 
economy  Joins  national  defense  and  deli- 
cate diplomatic  negotiations  on  the  list  of 
subjects  too  sensitive  to  discuss  In  public. 

Rush  argues  in  a  letter  to  Senator  WUllam 
Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  that:  "A  long  established 
principle  and  precedent  .  .  .  precludes  tes- 
timony of  members  of  the  President's  imme- 
diate staff."  He  offers  Instead  the  sort  of  com- 
fortable, closed-door  arrangement  with  Con- 
gress that  Henry  Kissinger  enjoyed  when  he 
was  the  White  House  adviser  on  national 
security  affairs. 

Rush's  claim  to  executive  privUege  simply 
won't  wash.  It  reflects  the  same  secretlve- 
ness,  the  same  morbid  mistrust  of  public  re- 
action, that  already  has  given  the  nation 
Watergate  and  the  plumbers. 

A  little  give  and  take  on  Capitol  HUl  wlU 
not  threaten  the  confidential  relation  of  the 
President  to  his  advisers.  George  Shultz  and 
John  ConnaUy  testified  frequently  without 
impairing  their  tisefulness  as  counsellors. 
For  that  matter,  Kissinger  htis  spent  sub- 
stantial time  in  the  witness  chair  since  be 
became  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  cramped  his  style. 

The  economic  situation  is  confused;  the 
outlook  is  uncertain;  the  economists  dis- 
agree. The  public,  which  wlU  pay  for  the 
Administration's  mistakes,  is  entitled  to  the 
fuUest,  frankest,  most  open  discussion  of 
Its  forecasts  and  policy  recommendations. 
Secrecy  will  breed  nothing  but  distrust,  and 
the  nation  has  enough  of  that  already. 

By  the  President's  choice.  Rush  is  the  man 
to  do  the  public  explaining.  He  1b,  in  bis 
own  words,  the  "chief  adviser  on  economic 
policy"  and  the  "first  economic  spokesman." 
What  sort  of  spokesman  Is  a  man  who  Is 
allowed  to  speak  only  when  the  doors  are  shut 
and  the  listeners  sworn  to  secrecv? 


UPPER  ALLEGHENY  SCENIC 
RIVER 

Mr.  SCUWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  &  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  proposing 


that  the  upper  Allegheny  River  be  stud- 
led  by  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  pos- 
sible inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  upper  Alle- 
gheny River  represents  that  portion  be- 
tween the  KInzua  Dam  and  East  Brady, 
Pennsylvania.  This  128-mIle  stretch  of 
river  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  un- 
spoiled in  the  East.  The  Interagency 
Field  Task  Force  In  studying  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Allegheny  recommended 
that  consideration  be  given  to  Include  the 
upper  segment  in  the  system. 

The  upper  Allegheny  River  has  unique 
scenic  and  recreational  qualities,  abun- 
dant fish  and  wildlife,  and  many  historic 
and  geologic  values.  There  Is  much  sup- 
port in  the  area  for  the  preservation  of 
this  important  river  to  prevent  its  fu- 
ture deterioration  and  the  possible  deg- 
radation of  these  valuable  qualities. 

Fishing  on  the  upper  Allegheny  River 
is  considered  very  good  by  both  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  Bass, 
trout,  pike,  and  many  other  varieties  of 
fish  are  caught  on  this  portion  of  the 
river.  Fishing  represents  an  important 
multi-million- dollar  industry  in  the 
area. 

The  Seneca  Indians  once  Uved  along 
this  river  and  it  was  the  site  of  the  Indian 
villages  Buckaloon,  Goshgoshink  and  Ve- 
nango. Also  near  the  river  stands  the 
Indian  Ood  Rock.  Fort  Venango  from  the 
Indian  Wars  and  Fort  Franklin  from  the 
Revolutionary  War  were  located  near 
this  portion  of  the  river. 

The  upper  Allegheny  is  within  easy  ac- 
cess of  several  major  population  areas 
including  Pittsburgh,  Erie,  and  Cleve- 
land. Its  valuable  recreation  qualities 
should  be  preserved  now  and  in  the 
future. 

Certainly  the  upper  Allegheny  River 
should  be  studied  to  determine  its  quali- 
fication for  being  preserved  and  pro- 
tected imder  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  We  cannot  afford  to  subject  this 
portion  of  the  river  with  its  valuable  and 
beautiful  qualities  to  the  imcertalnties  of 
uncontrolled  growth  and  exploitation, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  its  merits  for  in- 
clusion in  the  system  will  be  carefully 
considered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  AND  IM- 
POUNDMENT CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  urge  that  the  Senate  give  Its  full  ap- 
proval to  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7130,  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

This  is  Indeed  landmark  legislation. 

It  is  of  deep  consequence  to  our  leg- 
islative process,  but  it  also  bears  most 
Importantly  on  the  future  well-being  of 
our  country;  for  it  gives  to  the  Congress, 
to  the  elected  representatives  of  our  peo- 
ple, a  basic  control  over  the  setting  of 
priorities. 

Too  often  we  have  been  subject  to  the 
whims  of  a  capricious  executive  branch. 
This  legislation  allows  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  to  determine, 
In  a  far  better  manner  than  previously, 
our  true  needs  and  how  they  can  best  be 


met.  It  returns  to  the  Congress  Its  right- 
ful authority  and  responsibility. 

There  is  flexibility  in  this  legislation  so 
that  the  various  detailed  procedures  can 
be  developed  with  the  wisdom  of  experi- 
ence. We  must  all  work  to  assist  In  the 
attainment  of  that  wisdom. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  help 
enable  us  to  achieve  these  two  principal 
goals :  First,  the  establishment  of  a  ceil- 
ing on  Federal  expenditures,  one  which 
Is  realistic  and  based  on  ample  new 
sources  of  Information;  and  second,  the 
establishm«it  of  fiscal  policies  to  meet 
the  particular  needs,  requirements,  and 
conditions  of  each  year  ahead  of  us. 
Again,  we  will  have  sources  of  informa- 
tion we  have  lacked  in  the  past,  and  we 
can  respond  more  rapidly,  more  wisely, 
more  responsibly  to  forestall  emergen- 
cies and  eliminate  wasteful  spending.  In 
the  previous  Congress  I  voted  for  a  ceil- 
ing on  Federal  expenditures,  but  I  said 
that  the  Congress  should  determine 
where  the  cuts  should  be  made— not  the 
President,  or  any  President,  or  any  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government.  This  1^- 
Islation  fulfills  that  concept. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  anti- 
impoundment  provisions  are  emphatic. 
In  fact,  in  skillfully  combining  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  versions  of  the  bill,  we 
emerge  with  strengthened  language. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  President  is 
required  to  request  the  rescission  of  all 
or  part  of  an  appropriation  which  he 
determines  urmecessary.  And  both 
Houses  of  Congress  must  pass  a  rescission 
bill  in  order  for  the  President  to  termi- 
nate or  cancel  a  program,  or  to  delay  the 
obligation  of  1-year  appropriations. 

Moreover,  the  President  must  notify 
Congress  that  he  proposes  to  defer  budget 
authority,  and  the  deferral  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  disapproval  of  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  House. 

I  have  consistently  believed  that  every 
possible  step  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
Impoundment  by  the  executive  branch. 
By  this  legislation  we  take  constructive 
atction. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  indeed  pleased  to 
have  had  a  share  In  the  development  of 
this  historic  legislation,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion which  considered  it  carefully  and 
with  great  thoroughness,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conferees.  I  am  delighted  to 
commend  it  to  my  coUeagues  and  to 
strongly  endorse  its  passage. 


FOREST  MANAGEMENT  MUST  BE 
IMPROVED 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  an  era 
when  man  is  guilty  of  rapidly  diminish- 
ing his  nonrenewable  resources,  raising 
the  need  to  seek  new  replacements  for 
traditional  minerals  and  fuels,  it  is  in- 
deed unfortunate  that  we  have  been 
neglectful  of  our  most  Important  re- 
newable resource.  I  speak  of  timber,  a 
resource  of  obvious  Importance,  varied 
uses,  and  as  renewable  as  the  seasons 
themselves. 

Adequate  timber  supplies  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  our  growing  country 
are  within  our  grasp,  but  poor  manage- 
ment of  our  national  forests  threatens 
to    create    serious    supply    Imbalances. 
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Shortages  already  exist.  While,  with  good 
reason,  we  decry  the  slow  pace  of  hous- 
ing construction  in  this  country,  if  our 
economy  were  moving  at  a  better  pace 
the  housing  industry  would  be  feeling 
the  pinch  of  the  lumber  sliortage. 

But  this  is  one  area  in  which  there 
is  just  no  need  to  put  up  with  supply 
shortages.  With  the  foresight  to  deal 
constructively  with  the  problem,  we  can 
adopt  those  forest  management  policies 
which  will  enable  us  to  meet  current 
and  future  timber  needs. 

There  is  no  need  for  million  of  acres 
of  national  forests  to  remain  barren 
when  reforestation  should  have  been  a 
national  goal  of  the  highest  priority. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  be  laboring  under  annual  policy 
revisions,  in  an  area  of  public  policy 
that  would  respond  best  to  5-  and  10- 
year  management  programs. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  be  the  stepchild  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  underfunded  in  a 
way  whi:h  demonstrates  that  bui"eau- 
cratic  budget-cutters  do  not  imderstand 
the  dividends  to  be  returned  to  future 
generations  by  investing  in  our  forests 
today. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  businesses 
and  Industries  In  the  American  economy 
for  which  timber  is  the  raw  material  to 
have  so  little  information  about  Govern- 
ment plans  for  timber  harvests  and  fu- 
ture plantings. 

There  is  no  reason  for  those  who  are 
sincerely  concerned  about  combining  the 
best  ingredients  of  effective  forest  man- 
agement— an  adequate  timber  supply 
and  lasting  conservation — to  find  that 
the  Forest  Service  simply  does  not  have 
the  personnel  to  carry  out  its  assigned 
task. 

Mr.  President,  some  weeks  ago  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  problem 
with  a  delegation  from  the  Indiana  Lum- 
ber and  Builders'  Supply  Association. 
These  are  the  businessmen  who  comprise 
the  crucial  link  between  the  timber  har- 
vest and  the  consumer.  These  business- 
men are  in  the  best  position  to  see  the 
dangers  posed  by  short-sighted  under- 
funding  of  the  Forest  Service.  With  good 
reason  these  men  asked  me  to  look  into 
the  problem  and  to  see  if  something 
could  not  be  done. 

Following  up  on  that  meeting  I  have 
explored  the  proble-m  of  forest  manage- 
ment and  find  that  there  is  a  sophisti- 
cated state  of  the  science;  the  knowledge 
exists  to  do  the  job  properly.  What  has 
too  often  been  lacking,  however,  has  been 
the  willingness  of  the  Oflace  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  give  the  Forest 
Service  the  money  necessary  to  hire  the 
personnel  to  turn  forest  know-how  Into 
forest  Lianagement. 

I  might  si'y,  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxjmphkey)  has 
provided  valuable  lerdership  In  this  en- 
tire are?.  E:\rUer  this  year  we  passed  a 
bill  he  introduced.  S.  2296,  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  establishing  the  kind  of 
long-range  forest  management  policy 
thit  v.ill  permit  the  Forest  Sei-vlce  to 
improve  on  past  performance.  I  sup- 
ported this  measure  and  am  pleased 
companion  legislation  is  moving  forward 
in  the  House. 
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essary  funds  and  man  power,  to  meet  ovu:  tim- 
ber needs  for  the  Indefinite  future  while 
practicing  responsible  conservation  in  our 
forests. 

However,  because  of  the  under-funding  of 
the  Administration,  we 
the  kind  of  forward- 


the  Forest  Service  by 

have  yet  to  develop    _, ..  

looking  forest  managiment  policy  that  la  es- 
sential to  successful  long-range  planning  in 
this  area.  An  example*  of  this  can  be  found  In 


the  failure  to  reforest 
land  in  our  Nations  1 


could  be  producing  timber  for  future  needs 
and  which  lies  idle  si  ibject  to  the  ravages  of 
weather,  something  that  is  counter  to  wise 
conservation. 
Of  coiu-se  the  Gener  il  Accounting  Office  has 
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future  timber  demam  l 
reforestation  program. 

Senate  passage  in  Pi  ibruary  of  S.  2296  dem- 
onstrates our  concera  about  effective,  ef- 
ficient long-term  fore  tt  management.  We  can 
reaffirm  that  concert  and  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  this  need  by  adequately 
funding  the  Forest  Service  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  WhUe  I  st  all  leave  it  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Subcomm  ttee  to  arrive  at  a  pre- 
cise doUar  figure  for  the  Increased  funding, 
I  urge  you  to  recognii  ;e  that  funds  spent  for 
this  renewable  resouice  will  pay  enormoua 
dividends  by  the  siitlsfying  current  and 
future  timber  needs  cf  a  growing  country. 

Thank  you  for  ccnsldering  this  urgent 
matter. 


Kind  regards, 
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In  today's  Wasiiington  Post,  William 
Raspberry  discusses  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  massive  collection  of  in- 
formation on  criminal  defendants  and 
its  effect  on  the  future  welfare  of  these 
individuals.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Raspberry's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Injustice  op  Arrest  Records 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

"In  the  absence  of  conviction,  the  arrest 
record  can  se^ve  only  harmful  purposes.  It 
should  be  thrown  away,  torn  up,  burned." 

No  matter  that  Bryan  Cordray  didn't  com- 
mit the  crime  that  he  was  charged  with; 
no  matter  that  the  authorities  describe  bis 
unfortxinate  arrest  as  "an  obvious  case  of 
mistaken  identity." 

Cordray  has  an  arrest  record,  and  for  the 
eyebrow-raising  crime  of  Indecent  exposure 
at  that.  And  there  it  is,  waiting  like  a  land 
mine,  to  explode  In  his  face. 

The  record  will  also  show  that  the  charge 
against  the  Alexandrian  was  dismissed  short- 
ly before  he  came  to  trial.  But  If  you  don't 
linow  that  the  charge  of  Indecent  exposure — 
no  matter  what  Its  disposition— can  make  it 
very  rough  to  get  and  keep  Jobs,  you  haven't 
been  living  in  the  real  world. 

I  don't  know  what  troubles  Cordray  has 
been  having  In  this  regard*  but  I  do  know 
that  I  wish  him  luck  In  his  court  suits 
(Alexandria  Circuit  and  federal  district 
courts)   to  have  his  record  expunged. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  suits  ought  to  be 
unnecessary:  records  of  arrests  not  followed 
by  conviction  serve  no  useful  purpose  what- 
ever, and  they  ought  to  be  expunged  au- 
tomatically. A  lot  of  people  m  a  lot  of  places 
have  been  calling  for  that  for  years. 

Connecticut  now  has  a  law  providing  for 
the  expunctlon  of  aU  police  and  court  rec- 
ords of  arrests  that  result  In  acquittals, 
pardons,  dismissals  or  decisions  not  to  prose- 
cute. But  it  didn't  come  easy.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  the  Stat©  legislature  to  override 
Gov.  Thomas  MesklU's  veto  In  order  to  get 
the  law  on  the  books. 

Given  the  obvious  injustice  of  keeping 
these  useless  and  damaging  records  around, 
what  possibly  could  have  motivated  the  gov- 
ernor to  veto  the  bill?  According  to  The  New 
York  Times,  his  rejection  of  the  measure 
was  based  on  "expense  and  administrative 
inconvenience." 

Which  is  a  hell  of  a  note.  The  state,  in 
exercising  its  arrest  powers,  sometimes  makes 
a  mistake.  But  innocent  victims  of  the  state's 
errors  must  suffer  In  perpettilty  because  of 
expense  and  administrative  inconvenience  of 
being  fair. 

Fortunately  the  Connecticut  General  As- 
sembly overrode  Gov.  Mesklll's  veto  by 
healthy  margins — 35  to  1  in  the  Senate  and 
134  to  8  in  the  House.  Now  any  person  in 
Connecticut  who  Is  arrested  but  not  con- 
victed— even  If  he  spends  months  In  JaU 
waiting  to  prove  his  Innocence — can  peti- 
tion to  have  all  his  arrest  records  given  to 
him.  After  that,  he  can  legally  swear  under 
oath  that  he  has  never  been  arrested. 

That  is  an  excellent  beginning  toward  cor- 
recting a  long-neglected  Injustice.  It  would 
be  a  perfect  solv.tlon  for  Bryan  Cordray. 

But  it  Isn't  the  Bryan  Cordrays  of  this 
world  who  are  the  principal  victims  of  our 
fetish  for  keeping  useless  records.  A  more 
typical  instance  of  the  Injustice  would  be  a 
suspect  charged  with  housebreaking.  As  often 
happens,  a  person  charged  with  one  such  of- 
fense may  also  be  charged  with  a  number  of 
others  that  fit  the  general  m.o. 

And  while  prosecutors  generally  go  to  court 
on  only  the  offense  on  which  they  have  the 
strongest  case,  the  police  routinely  "close" 

all  the  cases  involved  with  the  single  arrest. 


That's  fine  as  long  as  the  state  wins  a 
conviction.  But  as  sometimes  happens  the 
suspect  is  not  convicted.  He  may  win  acquit- 
tal in  court,  or  the  charges  may  be  dropped. 
OfficlaUy,  the  suspect  is  Innocent.  But  bis 
record  will  show  arrests  for  a  string  of 
housebreaking  oSenses.  It  may  also  show 
acquittal  on  all  the  offenses,  but  what  poten- 
tial employer  could  fail  to  be  dlst\irbed  by 
the  fact  of  all  the  charges? 

Doesn't  It  make  sense  to  do  what  Connect- 
icut has  done?  In  the  absence  of  a  convic- 
tion, the  arrest  record  can  serve  only  harm- 
ful purposes.  It  shoiUd  be  thrown  away, 
torn  up,  burned.  Or  given  to  the  person 
whose  name  has  been  cleared. 

And  it  ought  to  be  dene  automatically, 
without  waiting  for  a  petition  from  the 
accused. 

If  It  serves  no  piupcse  to  keep  records  of 
convictlonless  arrests,  it  is  simply  useless 
to  keep  forever  the  records  of  persons  con- 
victed of  and  sentenced  for  criminal 
offenses. 

It  may  be  Important  to  know  whether  a 
person  convicted  of  a  particular  crime  Is  a 
career  criminal  or  not;  such  Information 
could  help  to  rationalize  sentencing  policy. 
But  at  some  point — say  after  five  or  ten 
crime-free  years — the  record  of  earlier  of- 
fenses becomes  excess  baggage  and,  In  many 
cases,  an  impediment  to  rehabilitation. 

We  are  forever  talking  about  offenders 
"paying  their  debt  to  society,"  but  we  refuse 
to  mark  the  debt  paid.  Instead,  we  continue 
to  punish  ex-offenders  even  after  they  have 
served  prison  terms.  And  one  of  the  ways 
we  perpetuate  the  punishment  Is  by  hang- 
ing onto  useless  records. 

Records  of  ccnvlctlonless  arrests  ought  to 
be  destroyed  automatically.  And  people  who 
have  been  convicted  of  crime  ought  to  be 
able  to  earn  the  right  to  clear  records.  It  Just 
mleht  provide  a  useful  Incentive. 


-  THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Genocide  Convention  which  awaits  Sen- 
ate ratification  is  really  a  very  simple 
document.  Nevertheless,  some  have  tried 
to  make  it  complex. 

All  that  the  Convention  states  Is  the 
principles  of  law  that  genocide  is  a  crime 
imder  international  law  which  the  sig- 
natories undertake  to  prevent  and  pun- 
ish. It  goes  on  to  define  genocide  as  an 
effort,  through  either  death  or  other  co- 
ercive means — subordination  of  the 
mind,  or  group  restriction  on  birth,  or 
the  restraint  of  or  the  forcible  transfer 
of  children,  all  of  which  were  practiced 
so  barbarically  in  World  War  II  and  be- 
fore— with  the  intent  to  destroy  in  whole 
or  in  part  a  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or 
religious  group. 

This  treaty  is  primarily  a  moral  state- 
ment, an  expression  of  the  world's  ab- 
horrence for  certain  well-deflned  acts. 
The  treaty  must  be  understood  as  the 
embodiment  of  a  world  spirit  of  peace 
and  order.  As  such,  no  well-meaning  peo- 
ple can  ignore  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphatically  urge  my 
colleagues  to  express  their  approval  of 
this  spirit  by  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


"LEAKS"    FLOWING    PROM    THE 
HOUSE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  in  recent 
days  about  the  flow  of  "leaks"  flowing 
from  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in 


connection  with  its  proceedings  on  im 
peachment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  letter  I  wrote  and  had 
hand-delivered  on  June  14,  1974.  to  Rep 
resentative  Rodiko,  Judiciary  Commit 
tee  Chairman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtTNE  14,  1974. 
Representative  Peter  Rodino, 
Rayhurn  Building, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Rodino:  I  have  been 
most  hesitant  to  write  ycu.  In  view  of  youi 
enormous  responsibilities.  However,  I  finally 
have  deeded  to  crnvey  tq  you  my  deep  ap- 
prehensiveness  at  the  steady  flew  of  Infor 
matlon  In  the  form  of  "leaks"  apparentlj) 
being  given  to  the  press  by  members  of  youi 
committee,  by  members  of  both  political 
parties,  although,  from  my  readings,  youi 
own  words  have  been  temperate  and  j'udl 
clous. 

Regardless.  I  believe  that  these  continuous 
"leaks"  Irom  within  your  own  Committee  in 
respect  to  the  impeachment  inquiry  should 
end.  It  contains  the  makings  of  a  "back 
lash"  from  Americans  regardless  of  theii 
opinions  on  the  matter  of  the  culpability  ol 
the  President.  I,  for  example,  write  this,  al- 
though last  year,  in  my  own  state  of  Dela- 
ware, I  publicly  said  impeachment  proceed' 
ings  shovdd  be  undertaken — without  com 
mittlng  myself  to  a  judgment  as  to  th( 
"guilt"  or  "Innocence"  of  the  President. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  Its  staff  should  nol 
appear  on  the  Sunday  televised  panel  showi 
and  should  stop  giving  unattributed  "back 
grounders",  etc..  to  the  press.  In  my  judg 
ment,  other  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senat* 
feel  as  I  do.  Because  the  Senate  shares  i 
Constitutionally  assigned  responslbUity  Ii 
respect  to  impeachment,  I  tho'jght  my  opln 
Ion  may  be  of  Intere  .t  to  you  and  your  com 
mittee  colleagues  and  to  Mr.  Doar,  counsel 

Again,  my  best  wishes  to  you  in  your  dlffi 
cult  and  complex  undertaking. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 


THE  VETERANS  BILL 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.   Mr.  President,  :: 
regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  presen  . 
during  the  consideration  of  S.  2784,  thi  i 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment  As 
sistance  Act  of  1974  because  my  fligh ; 
was  late.  However,  I  would  like  to  takd 
this  opportunity  to  convey  my  strpni; 
support  for  this  measure.  As  a  cospon 
sor  of  S.  2789,  the  Comprehensive  Viet 
nam  Era  Education  Benefits  Act,  whicli 
included  many  of  the  provisions  of  S. 
2784,  I  was  espociplly  pleased  that  thii 
bill  was  adopted  by  the  Sen.'.te.  The  im 
portance  of  the  vjrl  bill  in  our  society  ha ; 
been  inestimable,  and  it  is  essential  thi  i 
program,  which  gave  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  those  veterans  of  previous  eras, 
be   provided   to   those   veterans   of   ths 
Vietnam  era.  In  addition  to  the  problem  \ 
faced  by  World  War  n  veterans,  th^ 
Vietnam  era  veterans  must  face  a  lim 
ited  job  market  and  rapidly  increase  tul 
tion  costs,  further  complicating  their  re 
adjustment  in  society.   I  feel  strongl; ' 
that  the  provisions  of  S.  2784  will  assis ; 
our  veterans  and  offer  them  the  muc]  i 
needed  opportunity   for  education   ani  [ 
training. 
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Among  the  key  provisions  In  the  bill 
are  an  18.2-percent  increase  In  the 
monthly  subsistence  pajnnents  and  a  2- 
year  extension  of  eligibility  for  benefits. 
Also  included  is  an  additional  9  months 
of  entitlement  to  allow  veterans  5  aca- 
demic years  of  education  instead  of  the 
present  4-year  imit.  Finally.  I  was  es- 
pecially pleased  with  the  provision  giv- 
ing our  young  disabled  veteran  the  con- 
sideration he  needs  and  deserves  to  re- 
turn to  society  as  a  productive  member. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  our  veterans  and  hope  that 
the  conferees  will  act  quickly  on  this 
long  overdue  legislation. 


Mr.  President, 
sent  that  the  artic 
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SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  with  grave  concern  recent 
news  reports  from  the  Soviet  Union  that 
security  police  have  arrested  at  least  50 
Soviet  Jews  in  preparation  for  President 
Nixon's  visit. 

The  Soviet  leaders  apparently  believe 
that  by  making  these  arrests  and  in- 
creasing their  harassment  of  individuals 


ask  imanimous  con- 
e  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  by  Robort  Kaiser,  which  de- 
scribes in  detail  tiie  recent  arrests  and 
harassment  of  Soviet  Jews,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  )rlnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washing  on  Post,  June  24,  1974] 

Soviet  Jews  Harassed  Befobb  Visit 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

Moscow,  June  23. — Most  Soviet  citizens 
wUI  not  be  personalrr  affected  by  this  week's 
Soviet-American  svu^mlt  talks  here,  but  for 
one  small  group  itbe  visit  has  already 
prompted  a  widespread  harassment  cam- 
paign. They  are  th^  Jewish  dissidents  who 
want  to  emigrate  Oo  Israel. 

According  to  Jewldh  sources  here,  the  Jew- 
ish Section  of  the  ^GB,  or  security  police, 
has  already  arrestee  at  least  50  Jews  In 
various  parts  of  tie  Soviet  Union,  all  in 
connection  with  Pnisldent  Nixon's  visit. 

In  some  cases  tlie  security  police  have 
made  their  arrests  quietly.  In  others  they 
have  tracked  down  Jews  In  country  retreats 
where  they  had  gore  In  hopes  of  avoiding 
arrest. 

Some  arrests — su(h  as  that  of  engineer 
Vladimir  Slepak — l^ive  been  violent.  The 
police   broke   down   two   doors   In   Slepak's 


they  will  be  able  to  prevent  demonstra-  ^„..^  ^.^^^  „w„^  v„v,  ^^.^  .*.  «.»,  «», 
tions  and  appeals  to  the  President  by  aps^ment "before 'takuTg  Wm"avray"Thurs 
their  Jewish  citizens  who  want  to  emi-    day  morning,  accorfllng  to  hla  son.  Slepak 


grate.  In  addition,  security  police  have 
arrested  and  harassed  several  Jewish 
scientists,  who  have  been  planning  a 
"scientific  seminar"  scheduled  to  be  held 
In  Moscow  with  foreign  scientists,  includ- 
ing several  Nobel  Prize  wlrmers,  begin- 
ning July  1.  The  purpose  of  the  "seminar" 
is  to  help  Soviet  scientists,  who  have  been 
fired  from  their  jobs  because  they  applied 
to  emigrate,  remain  cxirrent  with  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

The  Soviet  leaders  have  made  a  serious 
miscalculation.  They  may  succeed  in  pre- 
venting President  Nixon  and  members 
of  his  party  from  seeing  any  demonstra- 
tions, but.  In  doing  so,  they  have  drawn 
world  attention  to  the  desperate  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews.  They  have  also  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  President's  visit. 

The  recent  arrests  and  harassment  of 
Soviet  Jews  have  only  intensified  the 
commitment  of  the  American  people  to 
help  those  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  who  ask  only  the  right  to  emi- 
grate to  the  country  of  their  choice — a 
fundamental  human  right  affirmed  more 
than  25  years  ago  by  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  President  Nixon  In  regrettable 
remarks  at  Annapolis  may  have  encour- 
aged Soviet  leaders  to  conclude  that  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  Is  not  a  concern 
of  the  United  States.  If  so,  they  are 
wrong.  The  Soviet  leaders  should  not 
forget  that  the  Congress  has  before  It 
both  the  Stevenson-Jackson  amendment 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  and  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment  to  the  Trade 
Reform  Act,  and  that  events  In  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  how  the  Congress  deals  with  both 
of  these  provisions. 

On  the  eve  of  his  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  urge  the  President  to  Intercede 
on  behalf  of  those  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
been  arrested  and  harassed  In  anticipa- 
tion of  his  visit,  and  to  protest  these 
activities  to  Soviet  leaders. 


had  spent  15  daysjln  jail  at  the  time  of 
President  Nixon's  last  visit  here  in  1972. 

In  Moscow,  some  prominent  "refusednlks" 
(the  name  those  \^ho  have  been  refused 
permission  to  emlgrkte  call  themselves)  are 
being  trailed  arounq  town,  some  by  as  many 
as  four  RGB  men. 

The  police  appareiitly  want  to  head  off  any 
demonstrations  by  Tewish  activists  dturlng 
the  Nixon  visit,  or  any  other  unseemingly 
event.  They  appea  r  especiaUy  concerned 
about  a  sclentiflc  "seminar"  that  several 
Jewish  scientists  wt  nted  to  hold  here  with 
distinguished  foreign  scholars  beginning 
JiUy  1. 

There  have  been  Instances  In  the  past 
when  Jewish  activist  staged  demonstrations 
to  attract  the  Intetest  of  famous  visitors 
which  may  help  explain  the  police  attitude 

now.  The  KGB  also  aeeros  to  be  upholding  an 
old  Russian  tradition — far  older  than  the 
Communist  govemi^ent — by  taking  preven- 
tive action  to  avoid  disruptions  of  Important 
events.  [ 

"When  my  father  'was  a  young  student  in 
Petersburg  before  the  revolution,"  one  of 
today's  Jewish  activists  recalled  recently, 
"the  Czarlst  police  used  to  pick  them  up, 
with  the  other  Jefrlsb  boys,  right  before 
Easter.  "We  dont  want  you  ruining  otir 
Easter,'  the  police  wbmed  them." 

Warnings  play  a  3lg  part  in  the  current 
crackdown.  Severj  1  activists — Alextmder 
Voronel.  for  Instana  i — ^have  been  arrested  In 
the  morning,  lecture  [1  all  day  and  released  in 
the  evening.  I 

Voronel  is  one  of!  the  scientists  who  was 
trying  to  organize  the  scientific  seminar  with 
foreign  scholars,  including  several  Nobel 
Prize  winners.  The  Soviets  are  hoping  to  pre- 
vent the  meeting  from  taking  place  by  not 
Issuing  visas  to  the  Xorelgners  who  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  t>e  idea,  and  by  arresting 
or  otherwise  dissuading  the  Soviet  Jews  who 
planned  to  take  part] 

The  original  Idea  of  the  seminar  was  to 
help  scientists  who  heve  been  fired  from  their 
Jobs  because  they  kpplled  to  emigrate.  It 
would  give  them  ani  opportunity  to  present 
serlotis  papers  and  meet  with  competent  col- 
leagues. I 

The  police  have  threatened  some  jews  with 
prosecution  for  treason  If  they  take  part  In 
the  seminar,  accoK  Ing  to  Jewish  sources. 


When  making  these  threats,  the  police  re- 
portedly said  that  tre  Bison  was  possible  since 
the  seminar  was  cono  sived  by  enemies  of  the 
country. 

The  scientists  involved  in  the  seminar, 
like  virtuaUy  aU  the  Jews  being  harassed  at 
the  moment,  have  Iwn  waiting  for  months 
or  years  for  permissloin  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
They  are  among  the  small  but  substantial 
group  that  the  Soviet  authorities  refuse  to  let 
go. 

One  of  them  Is  \ltall  Rubin,  a  scholar 
whose  specialty  is  Chinese  philosophy  of  the 
fifth  to  third  centuries  B.C.  though  Soviet 
officials  have  repeatedly  told  American  poli- 
ticians and  diplomats  that  only  those  Jevra 
who  hEul  access  to  s^te  secrets  are  refused 
permission  to  emigrate,  Rubin  has  been  walt- 
mg  more  than  two  ye^s  for  an  exit  visa. 

Gen.  Shukayev,  a  top-ranking  official  of 
the  Mtaistry  of  Internal  Affairs,  told  Rubin's 
wife,  Ina,  last  week  that  Rubin's  colleagues 
said  his  knowledge  wss  imlque  and  could  be 
valuable  to  the  state.  His  knowledge  of  Con- 
fucius, the  general  ttiid  might  be  used  for 
hostile  purposes  if  h#  left  the  country. 

"It's  ridiculous,"  Ilubin  said  in  an  inter- 
view. "In  America  there  are  20  scholars  who 
know  as  much  as  I  do  about  Confucius." 

Rubin  and  his  wife  are  being  followed  by 
four  plaln-clothesmep.  "Saturday  they  came 
to  the  synagogue  wltih  us,"  he  said. 

But  other  Jews  wilting  for  exit  vlas.  In- 
cluding some  prominent  ones,  are  being  left 
alone  by  the  policel  It  appears  that  the 
KGB  is  mainly  concerned  with  organizers 
of  the  seminar  and  Jews  who  had  earlier 
staged  public  protest  demonstrations  (al- 
though Rubin  Is  In  nplther  category) . 

The  refusednlks  wl^o  have  not  been  appre- 
hended appear  to  be  maintaining  their  nor- 
mal channels  of  coihmunlcatlon — although 
the  authorities  have  cut  off  the  telephones 
of  almost  every  one  pf  them,  apparently  to 
prevent  conversations  with  Jewish  groups 
abroad. 

These  Jews  listen  kvldly  to  foreign  radio 
broadcasts,  hoping  to  hear  that  news  of  their 
arrests  and  protests  Is  reaching  the  West, 
and  their  own  countrymen  through  Russian- 
language  radios  from  abroad. 

Several  Moscow  Jelws  complained  bitterly 
that  the  Voice  of  .^m^rlca  pays  the  least 
attention  to  their  problems  of  all  the 
Western  radio  statlc^s  broadcasting  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  "They  are  helping  their  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  helping  our  govern- 
ment, too,"  one  Jew  ^id  of  VOA. 

This  activist  was  pbrtciularly  angry  about 
what  he  felt  was  sk  VOA  distortion  of  a 
letter  released  last  vieek  by  80  Jews,  asking 
President  Nixon  not  to  "help  your  partners 
m  the  Moscow  talks  to  make  our  difficult 
situation  here  an  unbearable  one."  and 
criticizing  the  President  for  faUlng  to  help 
them  in  the  past.  This  Jew  thought  the  VOA 
make  the  letter  sovnd  like  a  request  to 
Nixon  not  to  discusslthe  Soviet  Jews'  plight 
at  all. 

Although  most  of  the  refusednlks  seem 
to  maintain  good  aplrlts,  they  sometimes 
waver.  Some  are  afraid  of  the  police. 

One  told  the  stor^  of  Sanya  Iilpavsky,   a 

Jewish  doctor,  who  parked  his  car  in  front 
of  a  Jew's  apartment  house  that  was  being 
carefully  watched  by  plalnclothesmen. 

When  Lipavsky  lefi  he  drove  onto  a  main 
Moscow  thoroughfare  where  his  brakes  sud- 
denly failed.  According  to  his  friends  he 
narrowly  averted  a  serious  accident.  Later, 
he  discovered  that  his  brake  fluid  lines  had 
been  deliberately  cut  with  pliers. 


THIRD  UJ?.   CONtPERENCE  ON  THE 
LAW  OP  THE  SEAS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Ptesident,  the  lead  edi- 
torial of  the  New  York  Times  on  June  17 
included  a  statemei  it  that  In  the  coming 
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summer  months,  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  a  large  number  of  human  beings  will 
hang  upon  the  decision  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  national  leaders. 

Caracas,  Venezuela,  from  Jime  20  to 
the  end  of  August  will  be  the  situs  and 
time  for  crucial  decisions  to  determine 
the  future  of  some  two-thirds  of  the 
Earth's  surface — the  oceans.  At  the 
Third  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Seas,  delegations  from  almost  every  na- 
tion in  the  world  will  meet  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  an  orderly  regime  for  the 
seas. 

To  the  average  person,  this  event  may 
appear  as  exciting  as  a  musty  lawbook 
gathering  dust  in  the  family  attic.  Yet 
there  is  not  a  single  American  or,  indeed, 
any  human  being,  bom  or  unborn,  who 
will  not  be  affected  in  one  way  or  the 
other  by  the  outcome  of  this  Confer- 
ence. 

The  issues  at  stake  are  themselves  of 
broad  effect  and  vital  consequence.  They 
will  touch  upon  the  security  of  the  farm- 
er in  the  heartland  of  America,  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  a  baby  in  landlocked 
Ruanda,  the  livelihood  of  the  American 
sailor  and  fisherman,  the  pleasure  of  the 
vacationer  seeking  recreation  on  the 
beaches  and  coastal  waters  around  the 
globe,  the  success  of  the  scientist  prob- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  sea  for  the  ben- 
efit of  mankind. 

Nor  is  it  only  man  who  will  be  affected. 
All  the  living  things  of  the  waters  and 
the  strands  with  whom  we  share  our 
planet,  from  the  whales  to  the  plankton, 
from  the  osprey  to  the  octopus,  will  have 
a  stake  at  the  Conference.  Their  voice 
can  only  be  heard  through  men  of  in- 
sight who  are  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
link  between  the  well-being  of  ecology's 
vast  majority  and  the  well-being,  or  even 
the  survival,  of  the  Earth's  self -declared 
steward — mankind. 

The  issues  are  Indeed,  themselves 
consequential.  They  involve — ^whether 
jurisdictional  mete.s  and  bounds  will  be 
multilaterally  established  so  that  the  seas 
will  unite  mankind  In  peace  and  not  di- 
vide men  in  confiict.  Yesterday's  head- 
lines featured  a  cold  war.  Today's  report 
war  clouds  gathering  over  Aegean  waters 
as  Greece  and  Turkey  glower  at  one 
another. 

Whether  our  sea  and  air  forces  can 
navigate  freely  on  and  over  the  high 
seas  and  through  International  straits 
and  narrows  in  helping  to  assure  our  na- 
tional security. 

Whether  the  merchant  marine  fleets 
of  the  world  can  facilitate  the  flow  of 
world  commerce  with  minimum  re- 
straints. 

Whether  the  oceans'  fish  and  mineral 
resources  will  be  exploited  rationally  and 
conservingly  to  avoid  unnecessary  deple- 
tion or  waste. 

Whether  the  deepsea  beds  and  ocean 
space  will  be  treated  as  the  heritage  of 
mankind  to  benefit  the  landlocked  state 
and  the  coastal  state,  the  developing 
country  and  the  developed  country. 

Whether  good  housekeeping  practices 
^ill  be  followed  to  prevent  the  pollution 
of  man's  and  the  organic  world's  largest 
environmental  space. 

Whether  political  restrictions  and  sus- 
picion will  hamper  benevolent  scientific 
research  into  the  marine  world. 


As  crucial  as  all  of  these  issues  are,  at 
Caracas  another  Issue  will  tower  above 
them  all:  Will  the  assembled  nations  de- 
cide to  follow  the  route  of  international 
coordination  or  the  route  of  narrow 
nationalism  In  coping  with  the  global 
challenges  that  will  confront  them  there. 

The  pattern  set  at  Caracas  can  well  de- 
termine how  the  nations  will  decide  to 
approach  other  fateful  problems — limits 
of  quantitative  growth  and  population, 
the  expansion  of  food  production,  energy 
and  resource  shortages,  trade  and  mone- 
tary adjustments  to  meet  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions,  environmental  preserva- 
tion, social  and  political  ills  of  drug  and 
alcohol  addiction,  crime  and  terrorism, 
the  erosion  of  human  freedoms. 

A  successful  resolution  of  these  prob- 
lems will  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for 
people  of  all  nations. 

Failure  will  reduce  human  life  to  the 
nonquality  of  polluted,  asphalt  Jungles 
and  the  life  style  of  the  city  rat. 

The  efforts  of  no  one  nation  trying  to 
go  it  alone  can  assure  success  or  prevent 
failure. 

Caracas  can  show  the  way — can  dem- 
onstrate that  what  Is  the  common  inter- 
est, the  community  interest,  is  also  the 
national  interest.  If  the  delegations  act 
on  this  basic  premise  of  our  interdepend- 
ent world,  they  will  succeed  in  establish- 
ing an  orderly,  equitable  regime  for  the 
seas.  Even  more  important,  they  will  be 
pointing  the  way  toward  the  integration 
rather  than  the  disintegration  of  himian 
life  on  our  tiny  space  ship  Earth. 


SAFE    AND   HEALTHFUL   WORKING 
CONDITIONS  IN  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  with  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  today's  workforce, 
the  safety  of  all  workers  should  be  of 
primary  concern  to  those  of  us  sometimes 
engaged  in  promulgating  regulations  in 
the  form  of  legislation  to  safeguard  a 
healthful  working  environment. 

While  I  have  had  occasion  to  criticize 
the  stringency  of  the  Occupwitional 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970, 1  applaud 
Its  objective — to  provide  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions  for  all,  and  to 
make  those  conditions  a  right,  not  an 
occasional  byproduct  of  managerial 
whim. 

And  while  I  shall  persist  in  efforts  to 
amend  the  OSHA  law,  I  beUeve  the  legis- 
lation has  made  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment more  conscious  of  safety  as  a  right, 
as  an  entity  that  can  be  enhanced  by 
protective  measures  and  can  be  cherished 
as  a  working  value. 

It  is  With  great  pride  that  I  note  the 
achievement  of  a  manufacturing  plant 
in  Broken  Bow,  Nebr.  The  Becton.  Dick- 
inson &  Co.  plant  in  Broken  Bow  has 
set  a  safety  record  of  working  more  than 
3  million  msm-hours  without  a  disability 
Injury  on  the  job. 

Such  records  cannot  be  achieved  with- 
out vigilance  on  the  part  of  legislators 
who  face  the  task  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  safety  on  the  job  for  all 
Americans.  I  congratulate  all  the  men 
and  women  involved  for  this  outstanding 
achievement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  at  this 
time  to  print  In  the  Record  a  letter  I 
received  from  Mr.  James  R.  Tobin,  di- 


rector of  Public  Affairs  for  Becton,  Dick- 
inson &  Co.,  in  Rutherford,  N.J.,  noting 
the  achievement  of  the  Nebraska  plant. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Becton,  Dickinson  and  Company, 

Rutherford,  NJ..  June  17,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Cdbtis, 
US.  Senator, 

New  Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Ccbtis:  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  relay  to  you  the  Information 
you  requested  concerning  a  most  significant 
safety  achievement  by  yo\ir  feUow  Nebras- 
kans. 

After  a  span  of  just  under  four  years'  du- 
ration, the  unique  safety  record  of  workmg 
more  than  3,000,000  man-hours  without  sus- 
taining an  industrial  disability  injury  was 
achieved.  The  workers  who  made  this  pos- 
sible were  the  350  men  and  women  of  the 
Becton,  Dickinson  and  Company  plant  at 
Broken  Bow,  Nebraska. 

Their  achievement  dates  from  May  26, 
1970  and  runs  through  May  17,  1974  when 
the  3,000,0(X)  hours  was  tallied.  They  con- 
tinue to  add  to  their  fine  record  dally. 
This  Is  one  of  the  longest  sustained  accident- 
free  records  in  the  National  Safety  Council's 
Olass  Product  ClEisslflcatlon. 

This  same  plant  at  Broken  Bow  won  both 
the  National  Safety  Council  1972  and  1973 
contests  in  competmg  with  over  one  hun- 
dred other  similar  glass  plant  manufacturers. 

We  are  proud  of  the  Broken  Bow  employees 
who  have  achieved  this  most  extraordinary 
record  and  wished  you  to  have  these  facts. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  citizens  of 
Nebraska  bring  a  dedication  to  their  work 
that  refiects  highly  an  IndlTidual's  self- 
respect  and  personal  value  In  the  excellence 
In  performance. 
Sincerely, 

James  R.  Tobin, 
Director,  Public  Affairs. 


CROSSTOWN  EXPRESSWAY 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
August  when  the  Senate  passed  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973,  much  con- 
cern was  expressed  in  Illinois  over  the 
impact  of  that  act  on  the  future  of  Chi- 
cago's proposed  Crosstown  Expressway. 
In  helping  establish  the  bill's  legislative 
history,  I  stated  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  intervene  or  dictate  a  settle- 
ment of  local  highway  disputes. 

Regulations  recently  published  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  coafirm 
that  legislative  intent.  The  city  of  Chi- 
cago is  clearly  in  a  position  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  wants  to  build  a  Cross- 
town.  But  once  that  decision  is  made,  it 
is  the  State  of  Illinois  which  must  bear 
the  responsibility  for  construction.  With- 
out cooperation  between  the  State  and 
the  city,  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  build 
anything. 

Thus,  the  issue  Is  essentially  the  same 
todsiy  as  it  was  last  August.  Nine  hundred 
million  dollars  has  been  set  aside  in  the 
highway  trust  fimd  for  a  transportation 
project  in  Chicago — ^but  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  city  of  Chicago  do  not 
agree  on  what  that  project  ought  to  be. 
Without  such  agreement,  a  metropolitan 
area  sorely  in  need  of  trsmsportation  im- 
provements may  eventually  lose  a  $900 
mllUon  opportunity  to  improve  its 
transportation  system. 

I  do  not  possess  the  staff  resources  or 
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expertise  to  suggest  whafc  project  might 
constitute  the  best  possi>'le  vie  of  this 
S901  million. 

I  do  know  that  it  Tvould  be  a  tragedy 
for  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  if  a 
stalemrite  results  in  continued  delay  and 
eventual  loss  of  $300  million  in  trans- 
portation funds. 

Therefore,  last  August  when  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highv;ay  Act  was  passed,  I 
zi^kcd  Dr.  John  Bailey,  Director  of  the 
Transoortation  Center  at  Northwestern 
University  and  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan liOUslnR  and  Planning  Council 
of  Chicago,  to  head  a  committee  of  in- 
dependent experts  to  rscommend  the 
best  possibls  use  of  this  $900  million. 
Dr.  Bailey  assembled  an  outstanding 
panel  of  experts  which  has  been  meeting 
over  tiie  last  9  months,  raviewing  tlie 
available  data  and  listening  to  spokes- 
men on  all  sides  cf  this  issue. 

The  committee's  report  is  now  ready, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks,  the  committee's 
report  bs  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Sae  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  tc  personally  thank  the  committee 
members  for  their  efforts  in  compiling 
this  report.  With  no  compensation,  they 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
a  public  reassessment  of  the  underlying 
concepts  behind  a  major  urban  express- 
way. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  report  because 
it  suggests  that  It  is  possible  to  design 
a  project  that  helps  correct  the  trans- 
portation deficiencies  in  the  Crosstown 
corridor  while  protecting  the  integrity  of 
Chicago's  West  Side  neighborhoods.  The 
project  recommended  by  the  committee 
could  reduce  the  taking  of  residential 
and  business  property  by  approximately 
60  percent,  provide  the  needed  transpor- 
tation for  people  and  freight,  improve 
industrial  access  and  thereby  also  in- 
crease the  jobs  and  development  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Crosstown  corridor. 

The  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  have  spoken — and  now 
It  is  up  to  the  State  and  the  city  to  act. 
The  committee  offers  this  proposal  to 
all  the  concerned  parties,  including  espe- 
cially the  residents  of  the  corridor,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  help  reconcile  the 
differences  and  move  us  forward. 

E::HiBrr  1 

Report   of   the   Spscial   Ckosstown   Stttdt 

Committee 

(By  John  A.  Bailey) 

BACKGaOUND 

It  Is  central  to  this  report  that  the  tin- 
derlylng  concepts  of  the  Crosstown  project  be 
fuUy  understood.  For  in  the  end,  the  major 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  committee 
have  much  more  to  do  with  these  underly- 
ing concepts  than  oblections  to  any  of  the 
design  details  of  the  Crosstown  plan  Itself. 

The  Crosstown  project  design  represents 
the  attempt  to  rationalize  three  concepts. 
One  is  a  clrcumlerentlal  expressway  adequate 
In  capacity  and  sufficiently  close  to  divert 
through  traffic  around  the  central  part  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  and  to  provide  for  ma- 
jor truck  movements  within  the  corridor. 
This  is  the  classical  transport  concept  which 
Justifies  the  facility  being  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  System. 

The  second  concept  Is  that  of  a  major  traf- 


fic faculty  to  serve  hitracorridor  movements 
by  automobile  orlgl  lally  and  later  by  public 
transit  as  well.  For  naay  years  the  residents 
of  the  West  Side  of  Chicago  have  been  more 
constrained  In  thel  r  freedom  of  movement 
than  most  of  the  o1  tier  parts  of  the  city  and 
county.  The  Crosstc  wn,  If  built  as  currently 
conceived,  would  p  ovlde  substantial  access 
for  west  side  reside  its  for  travel  within  the 
corridor.  In  fact,  a]  tproxlmately  80%  of  the 
projected  traffic  has  one  or  both  ends  of  the 
trip  In  the  corrida '. 

The  third  concep  t  Is  that  of  joint  devel- 
opment. The  Cros:  town  Is,  In  essence,  a 
device  for  provldln§  major  urban  renewal  to 
a  declining  area.  It  vlll  Include  not  only  new 
housing  and  Industi  lal  development,  but  also 
open  space  and  a  tiost  of  social  amenities 
that  would  renew  a  wide  band  cf  land 
around  the  freeway  Itself.  In  addition,  such  a 
mEisslve  project,  re<  ulring  at -least  a  billion 
dollars  of  capital  i]  ivestment,  would  have  a 
significant  positive  Impact  on  the  whole 
economy  of  the  city  for  upwards  of  a  decade. 

It  Is  well  to  poi  it  out  that  the  present 
design  of  the  Croa  stown  expressway  Is  the 
evolutionary  produc  t  of  urban  freeway  design 
philosophy.  The  i  rhole  concept  of  joint 
development  emerg  !d  in  the  early  sixties  as 
a  means  to  ratlona  Ize  the  urban  extensions 
of  the  Interstate  I  iystem.  As  a  concept  It 
was  fitted  for  the  c  andltlons  existing  a  dec- 
ade ago.  In  that  co  itext,  the  Crosstown  Is  a 
good  example  of  j(  Int  development  design. 
However,  some  cr  tlcal  changes,  such  as 
energy  constraints,  active  citizen  participa- 
tion, and  a  deepen  ng  concern  for  both  the 
human  and  physlci  .1  environment,  have  oc- 
curred In  the  Inter  enlng  decade.  This  com- 
mittee believes  tha  t  these  changes  are  sig- 
nlQcant  and  requln  i  ba.'?lc  review  of  the  con- 
cepts underlying  tl  e  present  CrosstouTi  de- 
sign. Our  concerns  may  be  posed  as  a  series 
of  questions. 

1.  Should  any  url  an  space  be  used  to  build 
links  In  the  Federa  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem? 

2.  Should  the  freeway,  as  a  component  of 
the  Interstate  Sysl  em,  bo  restricted  to  the 
meeting  of  requlrei  aents  for  longer  distance 
travel?  Doing  so  WDUld  reduce  the  lane  re- 
quirements and  th«  numbers  and  size  of  the 
Interchanges. 

3  Should  the  fr«  eway  be  the  basic  means 
of  meeting  person  ]  aovement  demands  with- 
in the  corridor?  Shi  uld  this  be  done  throuph 
arterial  and  traffic  control  improvements  cr 
should  more  emph  isls  be  placed  on  public 
transit? 

4.  Should  masslv#  urban  renewal  be  under- 
taken around  a  freeway  project  where  align- 
ment determines  tte  boundaries  of  the  re- 
newal, especially  w  len  It  Is  estimated  traffic 
demand  that  is  tlie  ultimate  determinant 
of  that  alignment? 

5.  Should  the  freeway  and  the  traffic  needs 
It  serves  be  given  priority  over  the  social  and 
community  structiire  that  would  be  dis- 
placed by  Its  construction? 

The  basic  conclusions  to  which  this  com- 
mittee has  come  derive  from  its  considera- 
tion of  these  questtsns  and  not  from  any  in- 
herent criticism  o^  the  basic  design  of  the 
Crosstown  ~v  the  Crosstown  plan.  Although 
the  committ.oe  doei  have  reservations  about 
technical  aspocts  pf  the  design  involving 
Interchange  capacities,  this  alternative  pro- 
posal goes  to  the  baylc  philosophy  of  the  proj- 
ect. It  is  our  view!  that  the  debate  on  the 
Crosstown  and  an^  final  decisions  relative 
to  design  and  development  should  be  based 
upon  the  functions  that  need  or  should  be 
served  by  such  a  freeway  project. 

It  is  a  major  coqcluslon  of  the  committee 
that  a  circumferential  expressway  including 
a  major  public  trabsit  component  Is  essen- 
tial and  should  be  \located  in  the  Crosstoxon 
corridor.  Such  a  lacUlty  shoiild  give  em- 
phasis to  serving  1  svo  basic  functions,  both 
of  long  term  impoi  bance  to  the  city  and  the 
region.  One  is  to  p  rovlde  for  the  longer  dls- 
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tance  travel  for  automobiles  and  trucks 
which  now  use  congested  surface  streets  In 
the  Cicero  Avenue  corridor  or  have  been  di- 
verted to  the  Kennedy  Expressway  for  the 
north-south  travel.  The  other  Is  the  provi- 
sion for  industrial  ^oods  movement  termi- 
nating in  a  corridor  cbntalnlng  over  400  truck 
terminals  and  numeroxis  industrial  plants. 
These  essential  facilities  have  inadequate 
and  costly  transport  barriers  which  a  cir- 
cumferential freeway  would  alleviate.  This 
in  itself  wovild  stimi  late  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  renewal  in  the  West  Side.  Such  a 
highway  would  alle'  late  congestion  on  the 
major  arterial  streets  in  the  area  as  well  as 
that  on  the  Ryan  a*d  Kennedy  in  the  por- 
tions close  to  the  cei  ter  of  the  City.  It  Is  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  provision  of 
this  goods  movemect  accesslbUity  Is  of  the 
highest  significance  to  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic development  c  f  the  city.  It  Is  a  primary 
justification  for  com  itructlon  of  an  express- 
way component  of  a  crosstown  project  which 
meets  the  objectives  3f  the  Federal  Interstate 
System. 

A  second  concluslitn  is  that  the  design  of 
the  Crosstown  to  se  -ve  the  short  Intra-cor- 
rldor  movements  by  automobile  is  now  in- 
appropriate. The  prl  :e,  social  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic, to  serve  this  purpose  Is  too  high. 
This  becomes  especla  lly  Important  In  the  face 
of  serious  petroletun  energy  shortages  that 
are  certain  to  force  major  changes  in  travel 
patterns  for  the  foieseeable  future  making 
necessary  the  expan  ;ion  of  public  transit  to 
meet  Intra-corridcr  i  ravel  requirements.  It  is 
essential  to  give  emphasis  to  goods  move- 
ment rather  than  shorter  distance  person 
movement  on  the  ex  )ressway.  Thus  the  com- 
mittee concludes  that  intensive  efforts 
should  be  aimed  at  reducing  the  total 
amount  of  automobl  le  usage  through  the  de- 
velopment of  expat  ded  public  transporta- 
tion facilities  as  an  s  Iternatlve  means  of  pro- 
viding needed  moblilty.  The  committee  also 
concludes  that  the  n  umber  of  access  and  exit 
points  on  the  expre?;  way  should  be  the  mini- 
mum needed  to  efflc  lently  serve  truck  move- 
ments and  longer  distance  auto  travel.  For 
shorter  automobile  trips,  improvement  of 
arterial  streets,  trafic  control  and  advanced 
traffic  engineering  nethods  should  be  In- 
stituted. Within  the  corridor,  funding  for 
these  improvements  should  be  included  as 
part  of  the  total  project.  The  major  transit 
investment  will  cleai  'ly  provide  a  competitive 
alternative  to  the  automobile.  A  circum- 
ferential transit  sys»m  developed  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  co  rrtdor  will  link  the  com- 
muter raUroad  statl  )nB  and  CTA  rail  transit 
within  the  structurr  of  the  RTA.  This  com- 
bination of  actions  will  come  closer  to  serv- 
ing present  and  fu  ;ure  need^  for  mobUlty 
within  the  corridor  than  the  present  plan 
based  solely  on  the  lutorcobUe  as  the  domi- 
nant mode  of  urbar  person  movement. 

A  third  conclusltn  of  the  committee  is 
that  the  renewal  ispects  of  the  original 
Cros.stown  plan  should  now  be  minimized. 
Although  the  current  design  is  highly  crea- 
tive. It  Is  basically  too  broad.  It  ends  up 
sacrificing  too  mary  homes  and,  mom  Imrjor- 
tantly.  communitle!  that  are  stable,  flour- 
Lshlng  and  cohesive .  Over  5000  homes  and 
businesses  Is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a 
transport  facility. 

Fiurthermore,  as  lias  happ>ened  repeatedly 
with  freeway  cons  ruction,  redevelopment 
occurs  rapidly  in  th  s  areas  through  which  It 
passes  without  It  teing  a  funded.  Integral 
part  of  the  project  itself.  Such  redevelop- 
ment occurs  throiigl  the  private  sector  and 
most  often  In  wayi  that  are  economically 
and  socially  beneficl  il  to  the  area.  With  care- 
ful local  government  and  community  con- 
trol, redevelopment  will  occur  that  will  ef- 
fectively harmonize  public  as  weU  as  pri- 
vate interests.  The  committee  seriously 
doubts  the  wisdom  of  directly  linking  area 
redevelopment  wltl,  freeway  construction, 
especially  when  the  transport  goal  Is  given 
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first  priority  and  area  redevelopment  Is  pat- 
ently given  second  priority.  The  response  of 
a  significant  segment  of  the  population  in 
the  region  Is  testimony  to  the  unacceptabU- 
Ity  of  the  present  ordering  of  priorities. 

In  summary,  from  the  analysis  done  by 
the  Committee,  It  Is  concluded  that  a  cir- 
cumferential expressway  through  the  Cross- 
town  corridor  and  a  public  transit  faculty 
within  and  beyond  the  corridor  are  essential 
and  needed.  The  question  remaining  Is  to 
Identify  how  those  facilities  can  be  located 
and  designed  to  attain  the  bsislc  transport 
goals  while  minimizing  the  negative  Impacts 
on  the  other  functions  whose  stability  should 
be  maintained.  The  foUowiog  represent  the 
proposal  that,  In  the  best  judgment  of  the 
comxilttee,  cau  accomplish  these  ends. 

HECOMMENOATIONS 

An  analysis  of  the  available  data  appears 
to  confirm  claims  raised  by  opponents  of  the 
protect  that  an  eight-lane  highway  through 
the  Crosstown  corridor  might  contain  far 
more  capacity  than  can  possibly  be  absorbed 
by  the  current  expressway  system — particu- 
larly at  the  Kennedy-Edens-Crosstown  In- 
terchange. Without  substantial  expansion  of 
the  Kennedy  and  Edens  Expressways  at  the 
north  end  and  the  Dan  Ryan  Expressway  at 
the  south,  construction  of  an  eight-lane 
Crosstown  might  produce  an  uneven  match. 
Existing  expressways  running  at  fuU  capacity 
would  be  tinable  to  fill  the  Crosstown,  and  a 
full  Crosstown,  If  that  were  possible,  could 
not  provide  freely  fiowing  traffic  because  of 
the  small  outlet  capacity  cf  the  existing  ex- 
pressway system. 

Since  the  committee  does  not  consider  It 
to  be  finaviClally  or  socially  feasible  to  expand 
the  rest  of  Chicago's  expressway  system  to 
accommodate  the  proposed  Crosstown,  It  Is 
the  committee's  conclusion  that  plans  to 
construct  the  Crosstown  Expressway  as  an 
eight-lane  facility,  with  or  without  dual 
alignment,  must  be  reassessed. 

On  the  other  hand,  based  on  its  review 
of  the  available  data,  the  committee  agrees 
with  the  City  of  Chicago  that  there  is  no 
higher  transportation  priority  than  the  im- 
provement of  the  Intolerable  traffic  conges- 
tion throughout  the  entire  Crosstown  corri- 
dor. It  is  significant  that  there  are  over  400 
truck  terminals  located  within  the  Cross- 
town  corridor,  and,  In  part  due  to  the  ac- 
cess problem.  Industries  already  have  been 
moving  out  of  this  area.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
economic  vitality  and  very  future  of  the 
West  Side  of  the  City  will  depend  on  im- 
proved transportation;  a  major  project,  In- 
cluding highway  and  transit,  addressed  to 

the  tran^nortatlon  needs  of  this  entire  cor- 
ridor must  be  built. 

It  Is  thus  the  conclusion  of  the  committee 
that  a  transportation  system  more  compati- 
ble with  the  existing  network  of  expressways, 
designed  to  place  a  premium  on  the  move- 
ment of  people  by  public  transportation  and 
goods  through  Improved  Industrial  access, 
and  directed  at  a  substantial  reduction  or 
elimination  of  the  need  for  taking  of  private 
residential  and  business  land,  be  constructed. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objectives, 
the  committee  recommends: 

1.  A  single  alignment,  four-lane  controUed 
access  highway  be  built  In  the  Crosstown 
corridor. 

2.  This  expressway  be  a  complete  f^lrcum- 
ferential  route  cormectlng  the  Dan  Ryan  In 
the  South  and  the  Edens  on  the  North  where 
It  joins  the  Kennedy. 

3.  A  major  Investment  In  public  transpor- 
tation must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  design 
to  serve  intra-corridor  and  longer  person 
movements. 

4.  This  facility  should  be  constructed  with 
a  mlnlmiun  number  of  exits  and  entrances 
so  that  the  major  use  of  the  facility  be  for 
longer  trips. 

5.  In  order  to  minimize  the  taking  of  resi- 
dential and  business  property,  where  avaU- 


able  public  or  vacant  land  is  lacking,  tun- 
nelling should  be  used  where  feasible.  Tnis 
appears  especially  likely  in  the  section  be- 
tween the  Eisenhower  and  the  Kennedy- 
Edens  junction, 

6.  A  major  Investment  In  traffic  operations 
of  arterial  streets  within  the  Crosstown  cor- 
ridor must  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  project 
to  provide  efficient  movement  by  private  and 
public  transport  to  satisfy  Intracorridor 
travel. 

This  proposed  transportation  system  for 
the  Crosstown  corridor  wovild  meet  the  cri- 
teria of  a  buUdable,  relatively  unobtrusive 
and  sorely  needed  transportation  system  for 
the  Western  part  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  A 
single  alignment,  four  lane  facUity — unlike 
the  eight  lane  dual  alignment  currently  pro- 
posed— can  significantly  reduce  the  amount 
of  land  needed.  It  would  significantly  reduce 
the  number  of  residential  and  business  prop- 
erties that  need  be  taken.  The  committee's 
estimate  is  that  takings  may  be  reduced  by 
as  much  as  60%.  Clearly  this  suggested  al- 
ternative has  as  Its  criterion  the  basic  trans- 
portation objective  of  the  Crosstown.  It  Is 
an  attempt  to  meet  this  need  at  the  expense 
of  the  moie  ambltlcus  renewal  aspects  of  the 
original  project. 

With  the  Increased  fiexibllity  brought 
abDut  by  the  narrower  expressway  and  the 
single  allgnrr.ent,  unused  railroad  rights-of- 
way,  and  vacant  Industrial  land  could  pro- 
vide much  of  the  needed  route,  greatly  re- 
diicing  the  number  of  residential  and  busi- 
ness properties  to  be  taken. 

Using  the  funds  saved  from  acquiring  land 
on  the  s'.'rfacc  and  construction  of  the  dual 
alignment,  ti:nnelllng  could  further  reduce 
the  need  for  taking  rasllen^lal  and  business 
properties. 

A  minimal  ntunber  of  exits  to  arterial 
streets  will  place  a  priority  on  industrial 
truck  traffic  and  other  longer  trips  that 
would  otherwise  contribute  to  congestion  on 
the  Dan  Eyan-Kennedy  route.  Purely  local 
trips  of  a  relatively  short  distance  In  private 
automobiles  would  be  discouraged,  and  u'-e 
of  public  transportation  for  individual  move- 
ment would  be  encouraged.  Congested  neigh- 
borhood arteries  would  be  relieved  of  both 
the  truc'tc  and  through-traffic  which  now 
pl&gTies  these  area'?. 

The  essential  needs  for  people  movement 
within  the  corridor  must  be  met.  We  propose 
that  an  upgraded  and  extended  transit  com- 
ponent be  co:istmcted  to  meet  some  of  thosp 
needs-  other  reel's  will  require  substantial 
im-jrovements  to  present  arterlr.ls  in  the  cor- 
ridor. Ccst  of  such  arterial  improvements, 
many  of  which  have  been  deferred  because 
of  the  imminence  of  the  Cro~.'town,  should 
be  funded  as  part  of  the  project. 

Tl'cre  is  little  doubt  that  a  four-lane  ex- 
pressway will  be  congested  during  rush  hours. 
Original  traffic  projections  showed  that  by 
1?'^5  the  orlgi'-al  design  of  el^ht  lanes  wa*; 
also  inarteqriite  In  terms  of  accommodatln? 
T'lsh  liour  traffic.  As  a  matter  of  policy  In  the 
liglit  of  the  energy  situation,  government 
should  expand  Its  resonrces  toward  reducing 
or.r  depende-icy  ou  the  automobUe. 

The  City,  County,  State  and  Nation  are  in 
a  position  to  build  a  highway  and  public 
transport.ation  network  that  mere  nearly  fits 
the  current  transportation  grid;  that  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  improved  Industrial 
and  through-traffic  access;  that  expands  pub- 
lic transportation  In  the  city's  western  cor- 
ridor; and  that  preserves  the  communities 
along  its  route,  and  Is  sensitive  to  changing 
policy  requirements  for  urban  transporta- 
tion. 

If  built  along  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations, this  substitute  transportation 
system  would  be  just  as  crowded  with  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks  during  rush  hours  as  Is 
any  of  Chicago's  expressways.  But  the  need 
for  Improved  public  transportation,  the  need 
for  Improved  Industrial  access,  and  the  need 


for  jobs  and  Industrial  revitallzatlon  go  on 
24  hoius  a  day. 

The  energy  limitations  alone  will  ultimate- 
ly reqmre  a  substantial  Increase  in  public 
transportation.  This  aspect  of  corridor  travel 
wUl  be  far  more  Important  than  it  appeared 
In  the  prellnUnary  design  or  even  than  It  ap- 
pears today.  Thus  the  transit  component  is 
ar  essential  element  in  the  committee's  con- 
cept for  the  corridor.  It  must  be  extended 
and  upgraded  and  would  greatly  improve  in- 
tersuburban  as  well  as  city  to  suburb  ac- 
cesslbUity. 

The  committee  realizes  this  proposal  Is  far 
from  perfect.  It  does  not  achieve  all  of  the 
goals  of  the  original  Crosstown,  although  the 
committee  suggests  that  perhaps  some  of 
those  goals  were  not  practically  achievable. 
It  does,  however,  represent  an  approach  to 
meeting  the  priority  and  essential  transport 
needs  of  the  area. 

The  federal  government  has  said  the  re- 
sources are  available  if  the  region  can  agree 
on  a  project.  The  committee  believes  that 
this  alternative  can  accomplish  the  great 
majority  of  essential  iranipcrtation  goals 
originally  set  forth  by  Crosstown  Associates 
for  the  Crosstown  corridor  while  minimizing 
the  many  serious  objections  raised  by  those 
who  in  good  faith  have  fought  that  original 
proposal  so  long  and  zo  hard.  Tha  commit- 
tee believes  It  is  possible  to  build  a  trans- 
portation system  that  saves  the  City's  jobs 
as  well  as  Its  neighborhoods  while  encour- 
aging the  use  of  nmss  transit. 

Certainly,  we  can  begin  from  the  common 
premise  that  the  Crosstown  corridor — and 
Chicago — need  a  major  transportation  relief, 
and  every  day  we  wait,  we  lurtner  endan'v'er 
the  future  of  the  West  Side  and  thereby  the 
future  of  the  whole  City. 

SPECIFIC    FINDINGS HIGHWATS 

1.  An  eight-lane  freeway,  as  called  for  in 
the  current  Crosstown  design,  cannot  be 
loaded  to  capacity  In  Its  nortliern  link  up 
with  the  Kennedy-Edens  Expressways,  and  to 
a  lesser  degree.  In  Its  southern  link  up  with 
the  Dan  Ryan  Expressway,  primarily  because 
of  capacity  limitations  of  the  interchanges. 
A  substantial  widening  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Edens  Expressways  would  be  required  north 
of  the  Edens  junction  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  additional  traffic  entering  the  in- 
terchange from  the  Crosstown.  Since  the  re- 
gion does  not  want  to  widen  these  express- 
ways sufficiently  and  does  not  have  the  funds 
to  do  so,  we  suggest  that  the  width  of  any 
transportation  project  In  the  Crosstown  cor 
rldor  be  reduced  to  four  lanes  for  vehlcxUar 
traffic,  with  sufficient  space  set  a.ide  for  an 
extensive  public  transportation  component. 
Such  a  facility  can  be  utilized  to  capacity 
to  divert  substantial  through-traffic  (auto 
and  truck)  from  both  the  Dan  Ryan  and  the 
Kennedy  Expressways. 

2.  If  the  north  end  of  the  Cros.itown  is 
built  v.'ith  four  lanes  for  autos  and  trucks, 
some  modest  widening  should  be  provided 
eventually  for  short  sectors  of  Edens  and 
K?nnedy  Ei^pressways  north  of  the  Junction 
to  provide  bett;r  lane  balance.  Tor  example, 
adding  an  extra  lano  to  northbound  Edens 
as  far  as  Touhy  cr  Dempster  Streets  would 
serve  to  Improve  the  operation  o^  the  Ken 
nedy-Edeus-Crosstown  lntercht.rit;2.  Such 
widening  can  be  done  withlr  existing  rights- 
cf-w.^y. 

3.  Tl-.e  nrrrower  expressway  s'a-uld  "le  eas- 
ier to  Jt  into  the  fabric  of  the  community 
it  traverses.  While  several  mem'oers  of  the 
committee  favor  the  dual  alignment  because 
of  its  de\  elopmental  possibilities  Isading  to 
Increased  employment,  cur  consensus  v.-as 
th.'-.t  the  transportation  aspects  must  take 
precsdenc?  over  ths  ds^elopmental  aspects 
Fewer  houses  would  be  taken  bv  the  kind  ol 
single  alignment  proposed,  thus  preserving 
exL-tlng  n=lg>.borlicod£.  In  selected  ^.retches 
of  heary  residential  and  commercial  con 
centratlon    and     no    alternative    rl-^'-its-of 
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way — particularly  in  the  north  and  southeast 
ends — we  believe  tunnelling  should  be  con- 
sidered to  further  reduce  the  taking  of 
houses  and  businesses.  The  cost  of  tunnelling 
appears  low  enough  to  make  this  solution 
preferable  to  doing  without  a  continuous 
Crosstown  ($35  million  per  mile  for  surface 
construction  vs.  $50  million  per  mile  for 
tunnelling).  When  all  the  other  external  ef- 
fects are  considered,  this  difference  is  likely 
to  be  even  less. 

4.  To  make  the  highway  serve  predomi- 
nantly longer  trips,  not  as  many  interchanges 
should  be  constructed  as  would  normally  be 
built.  This  will  further  reduce  the  Impact 
on  neighborhoods,  reduce  taking  of  houses 
and  save  money.  Where  possible,  parallel  ar- 
teriais  should  be  Improved  to  facilitate  the 
traffic  that  has  to  remain  on  them. 

5.  Construction  of  the  proposed  alternatlye 
transportation  system  to  the  Crosstown  will 
remove  substantial  traflBc  from  the  arterial 
system  paralleling  it  to  the  benefit  of  users 
of  the  arterial  system  and  for  people  and 
activities  located  along  or  near  those  arterial 
streets.  This  secondary  benefit  will  permit 
neighborhoods  near  the  escpressway  to  im- 
prove their  surroundings  both  in  esthetic, 
economic  and  environmental  terms. 

6.  Trucks  will  continue  to  be  of  major 
Importance  in  movement  of  goods  In  and 
through  Chicago  over  the  next  several  dec- 
ades, and  substantial  economic  benefits  will 
accrue  to  the  citizens  of  the  community  by 
making  this  truck  traffic  move  more  expe- 
ditiously. Environmental  benefits  will  also 
accrue  to  residential  areas  by  removing  as 
much  of  the  truck  traffic  as  possible  from 
arterial  streets. 

7.  Since  we  can  expect  that  freeways  will 
continue  to  be  loaded  after  construction  of 
either  the  Crosstown  or  this  suggested  alter- 
native it  is  important  that  freeway  STirvell- 
lance  and  control  systems  be  included  In  the 
design.  This  wUl  permit  operational  strate- 
gies for  optimal  performance. 

8.  A  major  value  to  the  region  from  the 
construction  of  this  transportation  system 
will  be  a  substantial  Improvement  in  safety 
to  our  citizens,  pedestrians,  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers. 

9.  The  Investment  of  several  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  near  west  side  will 
have  positive  benefits  on  that  community. 
Likewise,  there  will  be  indirect  benefits  from 
this  employment  on  the  economy  of  the 
Chicago  region. 

SPECIFIC   FDTOINGS — TRANSPT   PROJECT 

The  committee  believes  that  the  reduction 
of  lane  capacity  for  automobiles  and  trucks 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  acceleration  of 
the  parallel  transit  project  and  an  extension 
of  the  project  from  I.  C.  Gulf  RaUroad  on  the 
south  end  completely  around  and  to  the 
Skokle  Swift  on  the  north  end  or  perhaps 
even  to  the  Howard-Linden  rapid  transit  line. 
While  present  tentative  estimates  of  ridershlp 
on  this  transit  project  are  low.  no  organiza- 
tion has  made  a  careful  assessment  of  choices 
of  mode  under  long  term  gasoline  shortages. 
A  20%  reduction  In  gasoline  consumption 
will  not  obviate  the  need  for  the  alternative 
highway  project  suggested  by  the  committee, 
but  It  can  substantially  Increase  the  use  of 
public  transportation,  especially  if  a  circum- 
ferential transit  line  is  linked  with  the  cur- 
rent radial  transit  system. 

With  elimination  of  the  split  alignment 
several  options  are  available  with  regard  to 
the  location  and  type  of  the  public  trans- 
portation component  of  the  project.  A  two- 
lane  busway  convertible  to  rail  mass  transit 
at  a  later  date  as  proposed  In  the  original 
Crosstown,  could  accompany  the  Expressway 
section  of  this  alternative  proposal  where  the 
project  runs  along  the  Beit-Line  right-of- 
way.  Where  a  single  four-lane  alignment 
down  Cicero  is  deemed  most  appropriate,  the 
public  transportation  component  might  be 


split  from  the  acfual  highway  and  still 
traverse  the  Belt-Lltie  right-of-way  without 
the  need  for  taking  any  additional  residential 
or  business  propertjft  The  feasibility  of  going 
directly  to  a  rail  mass  transit  system  that 
could  fit  within  a  single  alignment  without 
necessitating  taking;  of  any  extra  business  or 
residential  property  Should  also  be  considered. 
A  careful  cost-be;  leflt  analysis  should  be 
made  of  the  contrlbi  tion  of  the  transit  aspect 
of  the  revised  proji  ct  in  Unking  suburban 
houses  to  suburban  Job  locations.  Funds  for 
construction  of  a  pv  bile  transportation  com- 
ponent more  extensive  than  the  convertible 
busway  called  for  in  the  original  Crosstown 
proposal  will  be  av  tillable  from  the  saving 
brought  about  by  th  i  committee's  alternative 
proposal. 

Housnic  AVAn^Lsn^rrT  Ain>  impact 

The  committee  ba  lieves  a  chief  obstacle  to 
the  construction  of  any  project  stems  from 
the  fears  of  local  re^dents  that  they  will  lose 
their  homes,  jobs,  o<  both,  without  fair  com- 
pensation or  a  guaiantee  of  equal  replace- 
ment housing  or  enlploymeat  opportunities. 
Adoption  of  this  siKgested  Edternative  plan 
would  greatly  reduc  i  the  number  of  houses 
taken,  as  well  as  tt  e  impact  of  the  project 
on  any  given  neighborhood.  For  those  who 
would  still  be  affecte  d,  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  fears  should  bt  realized,  either  in  terms 
of  the  law  or  the  re  sources  available. 

The  original  estl  nates  showed  that  the 
Expressway  would  displace  3,600  dwelling 
units  inhabited  by  s  pproximately  10,400  per- 
sons and  about  1,4)0  commercial  uses.  An 
estimated  120  industrial  firms  employing  up 
to  11,500  employees  vould  be  displaced.  Both 
housing  and  comm  ircial  takings  would  be 
reduced  substantially  by  the  proposed  alter- 
native transportatloti  system  so  that  we  be- 
lieve the  revised  prbject  could  be  far  more 
acceptable  to  the  cemmunity.  With  takings 
reduced  by  approxinjately  60%,  those  few  who 
would  be  displaced  v^ould  be  guaranteed  relo- 
cation within  the  sime  neighborhood. 

Compensation  for  those  affected  would 
come  mainly  through  the  substantial  pro- 
visions of  the  19  ro  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  Act  and  the  economic  benefits  of 
the  estimated  17,60C  jobs  per  year  created  by 
the  Crosstown  proje  ;t  Itself  over  the  ten  year 
I>erlod  of  constructs  n. 

In  order  to  assur;  that  svifflclent  housing 
of  equal  quality  anl  cost  is  made  available 
to  meet  any  needs  ( enerated  by  the  alterna- 
tive project,  there  ^ould  be  established  a 
non-profit  housing  <  orporatlon  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  board  o:  directors  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  the  remainder  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  of  Chicag  >.  This  corporation  would 
have  the  sole  purpo  »  of  employing  available 
governmental  and  private  resources  to  con- 
struct or  otherwise  obtain  necessary  replace- 
ment housing  and  to  facilitate  the  relocation 
of  persons  displaced  by  construction.  Con- 
struction or  other  Mousing  activities  under- 
taken by  this  corporation  would  take  place 
after  constiltation  tvlth  families  to  be  dis- 
placed and  in  advance  of  the  loss  of  existing 
units. 

In  its  approval  ef  the  project,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  should  declare 
publicly  that  the  piaxlmum  provisions  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  will 
ensure  that  no  resident  will  be  disadvan- 
taged. The  commitment  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Transportation  should  Include 
making  available  any  excess  lands  acquired 
in  the  case  of  righi-of-way  takings  for  the 
purpose  of  replacefient  housing,  if  appro- 
parks  or  open  space  to 
^ost  amenable  to  nearby 
enters. 

advantages  of  a  four- 
it  is  that  It  can  be  de- 
signed to  mlnimlzej  neighborhood  impact  in 
an  aesthetic  and  environmental  sen.se  as 
well    as    reduce    tqe    number    of    property 
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takings.  By  choosing  Between  a  Cicero  Avenue 
alignment  and  the  Beit-Llne  Railroad  align- 
ment, designers  wll|  have  the  option  of 
choosing  an  overall  rioute  which  least  Inter- 
feres with  surrounding  neighborhoods. 

ASDinONkl,    STUDIES 

Once  the  plan  cafled  for  in  these  con- 
clusions has  been  forwarded  to  the  Peder»l 
Highway  Administration  the  committee 
believes  that  further  .studies  should  be  made 
immediately  so  as  to  be  available  during 
redesign  of  the  project.  These  studies  sboxild 
include:  J 

1.  Estimates  of  IQSls  travel  demands  (pro- 
jections) under  energy  constraints  and  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  will  be 
smaller  cars,  smaller  engines,  and  an  Inte- 
grated regional  transit  system. 

2.  New  estimates  for  1996  of  the  ownership 
of  automobiles  should  new  transit  faculties 
and  upgraded  preseift  facilities  be  available 
and  be  coordinated  j  through  the  proposed 
RTA. 

3.  Recognition  of  liwer  population  growth 
than  that  upon  which  earlier  estimates  have 
been  based.  [ 

4.  A  careful  assesstnent  of  the  feasibility 
of  tunnelling  for  a  substantial  length  of  the 
Crosstovim  in  an  effort  to  minimize  the  resi- 
dential Impact  on  tne  north  tmd  southeast 
ends  of  the  project.     I 

5.  Cost-benefit  analysis  of  the  transit  line, 
and  evaluation  of  ltd  location  in  relation  to 
the  expressway  rlghtlof-way  and  how  It  can 
be  extended  and  financed  beyond  the  portion 
clearly  lying  within  tl^e  corridor  and  fundable 
by  any  savings  In  Implementation  of  this 
recommended  altem4tlve.  These  assessments 
could  be  started  as  sobn  as  the  State  and  City 
agree  on  a  plan.  j 

6.  Evaluation  of  alljernative  designs  for  the 
facility  (Interchange  design,  four  vs.  six 
lanes,  and  route  locaitlon  in  relation  to  rail- 
road and  transit  rlgtits-of-way) . 

BEPABATE  STATEMENT  pP  JORDAN  JAT   HILUCAM 

As  a  lawyer,  I  lac^  the  competence  in  ur- 
ban and  transportation  planning  to  evaluate 
meaningfully  the  liechnlcal  recommenda- 
tions and  conclusloas  In  this  report.  I  do 
concur  in  Its  publication,  however,  as  the 
work  product  of  ovk  committee.  I  believe 
that  It  provides  a  realistic  alternative  pro- 
posal for  the  Crosstovm  corridor  problem 
and  a  basis  for  constructive  public  discus- 
sion. 

Appendix  A 

Crosstown  Committee  members  and  tbelr 
major  professional  field: 

John  A.  Bailey,*  Director,  The  Transporta- 
tion Center,  Northwestern  University,  2001 
Sheridan  Road — Evanston,  Illinois  60201; 
Committee  Chairman  and  administrator. 

Warren  H.  Bacon,*  Vice  President-Man- 
power Administration,  Inland  Steel  Com- 
pany, 30  West  Monroe  Street — Chicago,  Il- 
linois 60603;  Corporate  staff. 

Donald  S.  Berry,  Murphy  Professor,  Civil 
Engineering,  Northwestern  University,  Tech- 
nological Institute — Svanston,  Illinois  60201; 
Transportation  educator. 

Robert  O.  Biesel,*  jVlce  President,  General 
American  Transportation  Corp.,  120  South 
Riverside  Plazar— Chicago,  minota  00606; 
Corporate  executive. 

David  Callles,  Roes,  Hardies,  O'Keefe, 
Babcock  &  Parsons,  Qne  IBM  Plaza — Chicago, 
Illinois  60611;  Attorney. 

Jordan  Jay  Hlllman,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Levy  Mayer  Hal)— Chicago,  Ulinola,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law.  I 

G.  Donald  Kennedy,*  1630  Sheridan  Road, 
Wllmette,  Illinois  60091;  Civil  Engineer. 

Pa\U  D.  McCurry,*!  Partner,  Schmidt,  Oar- 


*  Board  member  or  former  Board  member 
or  Officer  of  Metropolitan  Housing  and  Plan- 
ning Council  of  Chicago. 
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den  &  Erlkson,  104  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603;  Architect. 

Richard  M.  Michaels,  Director,  Urban  Sys- 
tems Laboratory,  College  of  Engineering, 
University  of  Illinois-Chicago  Circle,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680;  Transportation  &  Urban  re- 
searcher. 

Jerrold  E.  Salzman,  Freeman,  Freeman  & 
Salzman,  One  IBM  Plaza,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60611;  Attorney. 

Appendix  B 
methooologt 

1.  The  Committee  met  and  organized  Itself 
into  three  subcommittees: 

a)  Law; 

b)  Traffic  flow  and  assignment;  and 

c)  Housing  and  planning. 

2.  The  Committee  met  with  representa- 
tives of  Interested  citizens'  groups  to  obtain 
their  recommendations  and  to  evaluate  their 
concerns. 

3.  Subcommittees  met  with  State,  City, 
Federal,  and  transportation  planning  officials. 
Including  the  staff  of  CATS. 

4.  Subcommittees  evaluated  data  made 
available  by  both  civic  groups  and  govern- 
mental officials  and  presented  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  full  Committee. 

5.  The  Committee  discussed  the  major 
components  and  drew  Its  conclusions  on 
the  basis  of  its  best  Judgment  as  a  group. 
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versity of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle. 


FOR  THE  RECORD — ^THE  SECURI- 
TIES AND  EXCHANGE  COMMIS- 
SION AGAINST  THE  NATIONAL 
FARMERS'  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  head  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  In  con- 
nection with  an  action  that  the  Commis- 
sion Is  pressing  against  the  National 
Farmers'  Organization.  The  SEC  strong- 
ly objects  to  certain  loans  that  NFO 
members  have  been  making  to  the  parent 
organization.  The  SEC's  position  is  that 
Inadequate  information  was  provided  In 
conjunction  with  the  solicitation.  In  fact 
fraud  has  been  etlleged. 

In  my  letter  to  SEC  Chairman  Garrett 
I  urged  the  SEC  to  carefully  consider  the 
hard  facts  upon  which  an  allegation  of 
fraud  might  be  based  before  making  an 
irrevocable  decision.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  NFO's  past  record  was  not  consonant 
with  that  of  a  fraudulent  organization. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks  so  that  it  can  be 
made  crystal  clear  that  I  am  in  no  way 
attempting  to  Improperly  influence  SEC 
deliberations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Hon.  Rat  OAaESTT,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commia- 
sion,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
the  Commission  is  in  the  process  of  nego- 
tiating a  consent  decree  with  the  National 
Farmers'  Organization  Inc.,  arising  from  al- 
leged misrepresentations  NFO  made  In  ob- 
taining loans  from  its  members. 

Apparently  the  NFO  Is  willing  to  meet 
all  the  terms  of  sucb  a  consent  decree  with 
the  exception  of  admitting  fraud.  First  let 
me  say  that  I  am  not  in  sufficient  possession 
of  the  facts  to  make  a  judgment  on  this 
point.  Furthermore  I  believe  It  would  be 
highly  Improper  of  me  to  apply  pressure 
of  any  sort  on  any  Federal  agency  in  a  pro- 
ceeding of  this  kind.  I've  never  done  so  In 
the  i>ast,  and  don't  intend  to  start  now. 

However  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  points 
since  fraud,  as  I  understand  It,  involves 
willful  deception.  I  have  known  and  worked 
With  the  leadership  of  this  organization  al- 
most from  the  time  I  came  to  the  Congress 
In  1957.  They  represent  a  great  many  hard- 
working farmers  In  my  state.  They  are  a 
non-profit  organization.  No  one  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  has  gotten  rich  working 
for  the  NFO. 

The  group  stresses  collective  action  to  im- 
prove farm  prices.  If  the  government  is  ever 
to  get  out  of  the  biislness  of  subsidizing 
farmers  It  will  be  through  self-help  orga- 
nizations like  the  NFO.  Because  of  this 
approach  the  members  know  much  more 
about  the  goals,  activities,  and  financing  of 
the  NFO  than  a  normal  stockholder  would 
know  about  a  company  in  which  he  held 
stock. 

An  admission  of  fraud,  of  course,  would 
cut  against  the  member  confidence  that  is 
vital  to  a  self-help  organization  of  this  sort. 

If  your  agency  has  bard  evidence  of  fraud 
you  must  press  for  an  admission  of  fraud.  I 
luge  you  to  consider  the  evidence  you  do 
have  in  the  light  of  the  history,  goals  and 
non-profit  structure  of  this  farm  group  be- 
fore committing  yourself  Irrevocably  to  such 
a  course. 

You  shoxUd  know  that  I  will  place  this 
letter  In  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
It  can  be  a  matter  of  public  record.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  privately  seek  special  con- 
sideration for  the  NFO  in  this  case. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  Pkoxmi&e. 

U.S.  Senate. 


THE  DARDEN  SCHOOL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
most  fitting  that  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia should  be  named  for  former  Gov. 
Colgate  Darden.  I  am  especially  proud 
because  of  my  ties  with  Governor  Dar- 
den as  a  former  congressional  colleague 
and  a  schoolmate  at  the  imiversity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  from  the  Virginian- 
Pilot,  the  Newport  News  Times  Herald, 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  the 
Daily  Advance  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virglnlan-PUot, 
Mar.  31,  1974]  | 

The  Darden  School 

The  University  of  Virginia  Is  giving  one  of 
its  newer  agencies  a  name  equal  to  its  high 
quality  and  renown — the  Colgate  Darden 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Griduate  business  schools  are  almost 
standard  In  American  universities  today.  Vir- 


ginia's was  the  first  in  tbe  South;  Mr.  Dar- 
den as  president  of  the  University,  headed 
tbe  movement  of  more  than  25  years  ago  that 
led  to  its  creation.  It  was  modeled  after  Har- 
vard's school,  which  It  has  come  to  rival  In 
excellence  and  prestige. 

Mr.  Darden  was  Governor  of  Virginia  be- 
fore be  began  his  12-year  administration  at 
Charlottesville.  "It  Is  very  fitting,"  said  his 
successor  at  the  University,  Edgar  F.  Shan- 
non Jr.,  "that  the  graduate  business  school 
bear  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  the 
greatest  Influence  on  improving  the  quality 
of  education  in  the  Commonwealth  during 
this  centtiry." 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  school  as  well  as 
fitting  for  Its  namesake.  Mr.  Darden's  In- 
fluence on  education  in  this  State,  In  many 
official  capacities  and  through  personal  in- 
terest and  generosity,  has  l>een  such  that 
his  name  appropriately  would  honor  any  Vir- 
ginia education  institution  of  any  level. 

[From  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Times-Herald. 

May  30.  1974] 

A  Most  Appbopsiate  Action 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  acted  with  singularly  good  grace 
Wednesday  in  changing  the  name  of  its 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion to  the  Colgate  Darden  School,  thus  hon- 
oring its  third  president  and  former  gover- 
nor. 

It  was  Darden,  a  fact  emphasized  by  Presi- 
dent Edgar  F.  Shannon  Jr.,  who  had  "the 
greatest  influence  on  improving  the  quality 
of  education  in  the  Commonwealth  during 
this  century.  Mr.  Darden's  special  interest  In 
the  university  and  its  graduate  business 
school  has  contributed  elgnlflcantly  to  the 
excellence  of  the  institution." 

The  University  previously  had  honored  one 
of  Darden's  legislative  coUeaguee,  W.  Tayloe 
Murphy,  in  naming  the  Murphy  Institute, 
and  offers  related  graduate  work  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  through  tbe  In- 
stitute of  Chartered  Financial  Analysts  and 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Applied  Ethics. 

Virginia's  business  community  has  a  sig- 
nificant hand  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Uni- 
versity's several  schools  of  business  through 
the  Business  School  Sponsors  Organization. 

It  Is  a  gracious  gesture,  and  totally  in  ac- 
cord with  the  concepts  emphasized  by  Dar- 
den diirlng  his  years  as  President  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's University. 

[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dlspatch. 

June  1,  19741 

The  Darden  School 

No  more  appropriate  or  gratifying  action 
could  have  been  taken  by  the  University  of 
Virginia's  board  of  visitors  than  the  recent 
renaming  of  its  graduate  business  school  as 
The  Colgate  Darden  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  effective  July  1. 

In  making  the  announcement  last  week. 
University  President  Edgar  F.  Shannon  Jr. 
said  the  school  will  "bear  the  name  of  the 
man  who  has  hsid  the  greatest  influence  on 
improving  the  quality  of  education  In  the 
Commonwealth  during  this  century." 

Those  who  think  Dr.  Shannon  got  carried 
away  by  Cavalier  pride  in  the  accomplish 
ments  of  his  predecessor  in  the  university's 
presidency  ought  to  be  challenged  to  name 
another  Virginian  whose  contributions  to 
education  have  surpassed  Mr.  Darden's.  The 
constructive  influence  of  Colgate  Whitehead 
Darden  Jr.  has  been  felt  everywhere  from  the 
tiniest  rtiral  grade-school  to  the  most  ad 
vanced  collegiate  scholarship  in  Virginia. 

The  most  Immediate  reason  this  partlcvilai 
school  should  proudly  carry  the  Darden  nam* 
Is,  of  course,  that  former  Governor  E>ardeti 
was  Instrumental  in  funding  the  school  dur- 
ing his  12-year  presidency  of  the  University 
When  classes  began  In  1955,  this  became  the 
first  graduate  school  of  business  admlnlstr«' 
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tlon  In  the  South.  The  Virginia  business  com- 
munity \va3  active  in  organization  and  re- 
mains active  In  support  today.  Through  mas- 
ter's tind  doctoral  degrees,  ccutinulng  educa- 
tion programs  for  bi:sl;.es3  eMecutlves.  and 
such  assoclctcd  activities  as  the  Ce.:ter  izr 
the  Study  of  Applied  Ethics,  the  school  has 
been  a  force  for  wise  and  principled  leader- 
ship m  private  enterprise. 

VGlume=5  could  be  written  about  Colgate 
Darden's  other  good  works  for  education  that 
make  the  board's  action  so  very  fitting.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  one  of  his  abiding  Interests 
has  been  that  any  young  Virginian  be  able  to 
receive  a  sound  education  In  his  public 
schools,  regirdless  of  where  he  lived  or  of 
who  he  was.  As  president  of  the  University  cf 
Vlrgljiia,  that  concern  was  evident  In  his 
drive  to  encourage  the  enrollment  of  Vir- 
ginians Irom  the  pu'olic  school  system  at  the 
University.  Later,  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  he  and  Lewis  F.  Powell 
Jr.  of  Richmo:id  were  the  movers  and  shakers 
In  demanding  that  all  public  schools  in  the 
state  be  brought  up  to  an  accep'^able  level, 
without  further  needless  dilly-dallying. 

It  Is  good  to  see  part  of  tl.e  Common- 
wealth's enormous  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
man  from  Norfolk  being  paid  off  now,  while 
he  can  persontdly  collect  the  satisfaction,  al- 
though one  realizes  fully  that  all  this  stat« 
owes  to  Colgate  W.  Darden  can  never  really 
be  repaid. 

IProra  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)   Dally  Advance, 

June  3,  1974] 

A  Merited  Honor 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration at  the  University  of  Virginia  has  a 
new  name.  It  Is  now  the  Colgate  Darden 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
by  action  of  the  Board  of  Visitors.  Officially 
the  nan-.e  bacomes  cSective  July  1 . 

His  reputation  as  Governor  cf  Virginia  and 
as  third  President  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia was  appropriately  recognized  by  retir- 
ing President  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr.,  when 
he  said:  "It  is  very  fitting  that  the  graduate 
business  school  bear  the  name  of  the  man 
who  has  had  the  greatest  Influence  on  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  education  In  the  Com- 
monwealth during  this  century.  Mr.  Darden's 
special  interest  in  the  University  and  its  grad- 
uate business  school  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  excellence  of  the  Institution." 

Lynchburg  has  had  an  especially  strong  in- 
teract In  the  business  school.  When  it  was 
being  organized  Eeiu-y  E.  McWane,  retired 
President  of  the  Lynchburg  Foundry  Co.,  was 
heal  of  the  statewide  drive  to  raise  funds 
to  establish  It,  and  many  leaders,  local  busi- 
nessmen have  been  amc^g  Its  regular  sup- 
porters and  have  participated  In  its  special 
seminars. 

Establishment  of  the  school  was  of  major 
Importance  not  only  to  Virginia,  for  it  at- 
tra-ts  students  from  nearly  all  the  states  and 
has  'oecome  recognized  as  one  or  the  leading 
Institutions  of  Its  kind  under  former  Dean 
Charles  C.  Abbott  and  his  successor,  C.  Stew- 
art Sheppard. 

In  recognL--lng  Darden  in  its  name,  It  en- 
hin-es  the  prestige  enjoyed  virtually  from 
its  fov.ncimg.  The  Graduate  Btislness  School 
Sponrors  organization  continues  it";  support 
and  make.3  possl'ole  a  steady  elaboration  of 
ser'  Ices  and  quality  to  be  assured. 
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WALTER    HELLER    DISCUSSES 
PROS  AND  CONS  OF  INDEXH^Q 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  20  Dr.  Waiter  Heller  wrote  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  subject  of  "Index- 
ing" for  the  Wall  Street  Jourjial.  He  gave 
the  pros  and  cons  in  a  most  detailed  and 
lucid  way.  My  own  views  that  indexing 
has  a  great  many  problems  and  has  not 
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The  foreign  excha  ige  rate  was  put  on  a 
crawling  peg,  a  systei  q  of  regular  mlnldeval- 
uatlons  geared  to  tpe  differential  rate  of 
Brazilian  Inflation. 

The  measure  of  InAtion  generally  used  for 
the  correction  proces  i  Is  the  wholesale  com- 
modity price  Index  except  In  the  case  of 
rentals,  where  the  ml  nlmum  wage  Is  vised  as 
the  Indexing  standaid).  Apart  from  wages, 
where  the  Index  is  ippUed  In  an  arbitrary 
way,  the  system  Is  fir  from  automatic.  To 
Implement  changes  Ip  economic  policy,  the 
authorities  have  adjusted  tax  privileges,  loan 
repayment  terms  and  real  estate  rate  levels 
from  time  to  time. 

Wage  indexing,  as  ised  in  Brasil,  was  not 
a  device  to  help  labo'  keep  pace  wrtth  Infla- 
tion. In  fact,  the  wuge  formula,  especially 
during  the  early  yea's,  had  a  built-in  bias 
toward  a  reduction  o  real  wages,  partly  be- 
cause the  correction  f  )r  future  mflation  (and 
productivity  advance)  )  substantially  under- 
shot the  mark  and  jartly  because  rampant 
inflation  eroded  the  calculated  wage  ba.^e. 
As  a  result,  real  mLilmum  wages  declined 
some  16%  in  the  flrs  phase  of  the  program 
up  to  1967.  In  the  following  five  years,  aver- 
age v.age  gains  cove-ed  only  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  productivity  advances.  Only  in  1972 
and  1973  did  rough  ptirlty  prevail. 

No  one  disputes  that  the  BrEjzillan  econ- 
omy has  made  impres  sive  strides  in  the  dec- 
ade since  indexation  was  introduced.  But 
the  closer  one  looks,  the  clearer  it  becomes 
that  mdexing — in  the  usually  accepted  sense 
of  Impartial  end  aut)matlc  adjustments  to 
general  price  moveme  its — made  only  a  mar- 
ginal contribution  tc  that  success.  Several 
facts  lead  Inescapably  to  this  conclusion. 

First,  the  decisive  r  )le  in  reducing  Brazil's 
inflation  was  played  i  lot  by  Indexing  but  by 
(a)  fiscal  disclpUne  hat  reduced  the  cash 
deficit  from  more  thaj  t  4  'T-  of  total  output  In 
1963  to  a  small  surp  us  In  1973;  (b)"  price 
and  wage  controis;  (c  the  large  productivity 
dividends  produced  b  '  high  rates  of  growth, 
and  (d)  greater  Interiatlonal  openness  and 
the  resulting  compet  tive  pressures  on  the 
domestic  economy. 

Second,  Brazil's  in^  name-only  indexation 
for  wages  was  actually  a  formula  for  unwind- 
ing Inflation  at  the  sxpense  of  labor.  The 
substantial  decline  ir  real  v  ages,  especially 
in  the  lower  income  g  -oups,  bears  witness  to 
this. 

Third,  from  the  foiegoing  it  is  clear  that 
the  Important  parts  of  the  program  bearing 
the  label  "monetary  correction"  did  not 
serve  the  cause  of  equity  under  conditions 
of  rapid  price  rise — wl  ilch  presumably  Is  the 
name  of  the  game  in  ndexing — but  precise- 
ly the  opposite. 

Fourth,  far  from  be  Ing  an  automatic  cor- 
rection bnsed  on  ov«  rail  price  movements 
and  thereby  serving  is  a  neutral  "rule"  to 
supplant  governments  I  authority  In  allocat- 
ing resources  amd  distributing  Income, 
Brazilian  indexing  has  been  highly  discre- 
tionary. To  thhik  otherwise  does  not  do 
credit  to  the  Ingenul  ;y  and  Innovativeness 
of  Brazilian  policv-mal  ers.  It  fails  to  convey 
the  degree  to  which  lapld  growth  and  dis- 
inflation were  a  prodtct  of  conscious  inter- 
vention in  the  eccnoi  aiy. 

Fifth,  as  recognize  i  by  such  respected 
Brazilian  authorities  ts  Minister  of  Finance 
Mario  Enrique  Sirnons(  n.  Indexing  eliminates 
the  usual  frictions  m  the  Inflationary  proc- 
ess and  thus  may  becoi  tie  a  "feedback  factor" 
In  the  rate  of  price  Inc  reases.  Tlie  1974  jump 
In  Brazil's  Inflation  ra«  stemming  from  the 
global  rise  In  food  an  J  energy  prices  seems 
to  Illustrate  this  point  The  country's  nimble 
policymakers  already  ire  Investigating  new 
ways  of  blocking  this  t  -ansmlsslon  effect. 

Although  Indexing  jilayed  a  minor  direct 
role  in  Brazil's  success  »s  on  the  growth  and 
Inflation  fronts,  It  did  help  set  the  stage.  By 
restoring  and  guarante  sing  positive  real  rates 
of  Interest  to  savers,  11  helped  revive  capital 
markets  and  created  tl  e  conditions  in  which 
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new  financial  institutions  could  work,  thus 
enabling  the  market  to  allocate  resources 
more  efficiently.  Also,  with  the  help  of  a 
broad  range  of  export  subsidies  and  Incen- 
tives, the  crawllng-peg  exchange  rate  facili- 
tated a  truly  impressive  growth  In  Brazil's 
exports.  These  consequences  were  Important 
for  Brazil's  economic  advance.  But  they  are 
largely  irrelevant  to  the  U.S.  economy 
blessed  with  strong  financial  Institutions  and 
foreign  trade. 

Indeed,  the  adjustment  of  interest  rates 
to  iiiflatlon  via  the  marketplace,  as  In  the 
U.S.,  affords  an  Interesting  contrast  with  ad- 
jxistments  by  Indexing.  .What  is  the  greater 
wisdom?  To  escalate  long-term  Interest  rates 
via  mdexing  in  response  to  the  1973-74  food 
and  fuel  price  explosion?  Or  temporarily  to 
offer  a  negative  return  on  long-term  money 
as  our  sophisticated  capital  markets  are 
doing?  These  markets  seem  to  be  telltag  us 
that  we  should  not  build  today's  inflation 
into  tomorrow's  expectations  on  an  exactly 
proportionate  basis  (nor,  for  that  matter, 
should  we  Ignore  projected  earnings  In  the 
productive  sector). 

COSr-PTJSH   PRESSURE 

An  automatic  across-the-board  indexing 
system  would  have  promptly  translated  sky- 
rocketing commodity  prices  not  only  into 
higher  interest  rates  but  into  higher  wages. 
Thus,  it  would  have  put  relentless  cost-push 
pressure  on  the  general  price  level.  Under  the 
present  system,  one  has  at  least  a  fighting 
chance  to  avoid  converting  the  1973-74  "soft- 
core" inflation — food,  fuel,  industrial  mate- 
rials and  post-Phase  4  pop-up  inflation — Into 
a  "hard  core"  price-wage  spiral  reaching  well 
mto  the  future. 

Because  of  its  uneven  Impacts,  then,  our 
existing  system  throws  sand  Into  the  gears 
of  toflation.  Indexing  would  oil  the  gears 
and  speed  the  process  of  inflation. 

Under  present  circumstances,  a  good  case 
can  be  made  for  using  cost-of-living  esca- 
lators In  wage  bargains  instead  of  buUdlng 
the  present  rate  of  Inflation  into  those  con- 
tracts. Labor  Is  thus  protected  agatost  high 
rates  of  Inflation,  while  the  public  Is  assured 
that  wages  won't  be  pegged  at  levels  that  Ig- 
nore declining  rates  of  inflation. 

But  it  should  be  recognized  that  If  across- 
the-board  indexing  of  wages  were  required, 
vexing  questions  would  arise.  WoiUd  the  base, 
or  take-off  pomt,  simply  be  the  existing  wage 
level,  or  would  adjustments  have  to  be  made 
for  previous  wage  erosion  and  wage  Inequi- 
ties? Would  some  nationwide  adjustment  for 
productivity  also  have  to  be  prescribed?  And 
would  that  not  call  for  prlce-monltormg? 

Beyond  this,  could  a  cost-of-living  Index 
be  tuned  finely  enough  to  maintain  the  even- 
handedness  that  is  a  major  objective  of  in- 
dextog?  It  is  probably  beyond  the  capacity  of 
an  mdexing  system,  for  example,  to  adjust 
for  the  fact  that  Imroads  of  zooming  food  and 
fuel  prices  have  been  more  serious  for  mod- 
est and  low  incomes  than  for  high  incomes. 
Or  consider  the  dlfflcifltles  hi  trying  to  In- 
dex mcome  tax  liabilities  as  BrazU  has  done  : 
Suppose  we  adjusted  personal  exemptions 
and  the  width  of  the  tax  brackets  by  the 
cost-of-livtag  index  today.  It  would  give  too 
much  relief  to  those  for  whom  food  and  fuel 
absorb  only  a  small  percentage  of  income  and 
vice  versa. 

A  tax  flx  via  Indexing  cuts  tax  liabilities 
for  those  hurt  by  inflation  but  imposes  no 
penalties  on  those,  like  debtors,  who  are 
helped  by  it. 

Indexing  reduces  the  automatic  stabilizing 
force  that  a  progressive  Income  tax  exerts  by 
taking  more  money  out  of  an  Inflationary 
economy.  In  this  sense  It  demands  more  of 
discretionary  flscal  policy. 

Indexmg  wovUd  also  throw  a  heavier  bur- 
den on  conventional  flscal,  monetary  and 
wage-price  policies  because  It  Is  such  an  ef- 
ficient conductor  of  the  inflationary  Impact 
of  outside  shocks  like  the  quadrupling  of 


.\rab  oil  prices.  Such  policies  are  having  a 
hard  enough  time  trymg  to  curb  existing 
Inflation  without  making  them  compensate 
for  indexation  as  weU. 

SOME    ATTRACTIONS 

This  is  not  to  say  that  indexation  has  no 
role  to  play  in  the  U.S.  economy.  As  the  So- 
cial Seciwlty  and  food  stamp  examples  illus- 
trate. It  has  deflnlte  attractions  as  a  means 
of  btifferlng  the  Incomes  of  groups  who  have 
no  built-in  protection  against  inflation.  Cost- 
of-living  escalators  for  wages  can  also  play 
a  useful  role  In  an  economy  where  inflation- 
ary forces  are  ebbing.  And  the  federal  gov- 
ernment might  want  to  issue  an  mdexed 
security  Itself  and  remove  legal  barriers  to 
private  Indexing  arrangements  la  financial 
transactions.  Having  "purchsislng  power 
bonds"  as  an  option  would  enable  the  system 
to  respond  more  effclently  to  differential  ex- 
pectations of  futiu-e  Inflation  among  Inves- 
tors and  thereby  reduce  nominal  Interest 
rates. 

But  even  with  the  best  of  Intentions  and 
the  most  perfect  of  applications.  Indexing 
cannot  fairly  lay  claim  to  being  neutral,  au- 
tomatic or  highly  equitable.  It  does  not  do 
away  with  either  market  power  or  political 
power.  But  It  does  do  away  with  some  of  the 
inhibitions  against  Inflation  and  some  of  the 
frictions  that  serve  as  circuit-breakers  to 
slow  It  down. 

In  short,  carefully  targeted  Indexing  In 
small  doses  can  promote  equity  without 
worsening  inflation.  But  in  large  doses.  It  is 
more  likely  to  be  an  opiate  than  a  cure  for 
Inflation. 


LEON  H.  WASHINGTON,  JR. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Last  week,  the  Na- 
tion, the  profession  of  journalism,  and 
the  black  people  of  this  country  lost  a 
leader,  and  I  lost  a  personal  friend.  Leon 
H.  Washington,  Jr.,  founder  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Los  Angeles  Sentinel,  died 
at  the  age  of  67. 

The  Sentinel,  the  largest  black-owned 
newspaper  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Washington  in  1934. 
In  those  bleak  depression  days,  Los 
Angeles  was  a  rigidly  segregated  city. 
Jobs  were  almost  impossible  to  find,  es- 
pecially for  blacks. 

Mr.  Washington  laimched  an  attack 
on  this  problem  with  a  "Don  t  Buy  Where 
You  Can't  Work"  campaign.  His  picket- 
ing got  him  arrested.  But  the  wall  of  job 
discrimination  started  to  crack. 

For  four  decades  Leon  Washington 
never  lost  touch  with  the  community 
his  newspaper  served.  He  was  a  catalyst 
in  the  struggle  of  black  Americans  to- 
ward the  dream  of  freedom  and  equality. 


S.     1566,     THE     HAWAn     AND     UJS 
PACIFIC  ISLAND  COMMERCE  ACT 
OP  1974 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
underscores  the  critical  need  for  Hawaii 
of  enacting  S.  1566.  "The  Hawaii  and 
U.S.  Pacific  Island  Commerce  Act  of 
1974,"  now  on  the  Senate  calendar. 

The  bill  is  cospcnsored  by  my  Senate 
colleague  from  Hawaii  and  myself  while 
a  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  the  two  Representatives  there 
from  the  Aloha  State. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
others  may  appreciate  why  the  Hawaii 


congressional  delegation  urgently  seeki 
passage  of  the  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Shipping  Act 

To  the  American  labor  movement,  nothing 
Is  mere  sacred  than  the  right  to  strike— 
and  for  good  reason. 

The  strike  is  labor's  heavy  artillery,  lU 
cuttmg  edge. 

Without  It,  the  American  working  man 
would  not  enjoy  the  high  vwiges  and  work- 
ing conditions  that  prevail  today. 

Without  it,  Hawaii  would  be  a  quite  dlf-, 
ferent — and  less  democratic — ^place  than  It 
Is  today.  Titanic  labor  struggles  m  Hawaii 
after  World  War  n  destroyed  a  semi-feudal 
economic  structure,  won  labor  a  place  as  an 
equal  of  management,  and  paved  the  way  for 
genuine  political  and  racial  democracy  in 
these  Islands. 

Hawaii  today  is  one  of  the  most  unionized 
communities  In  America,  one  of  the  more 
liberal  states  poUtlcaUy,  and  a  place  where 
no  politician  gets  far  by  making  an  enemy 
cf  organized  labor. 

This  makes  it  particularly  significant  that 
all  four  members  of  HawaU's  congressional 
delegation,  three  Democrats  and  a  Repub- 
lican, are  imited  In  supportmg  a  bUl  that 
will  go  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  next 
week  to  limit  the  right  to  strike. 

Sens.  Hiram  L.  Fong    (R)    and  Daniel  K. 
Inouye   (D)    are  cosponsors  of  S.  1566,  en- 
titled "The  Hawaii  and  U.S.  Pacific  Island 
Commerce  Act  of  1974".  Reps.  Spark  M.  Mat 
sunaga  (D)  and  Patsy  T.  Mink  (D)  are  sup 
porting  slmUar  legislation  In  the  Hotise. 

They  are  not  enemies  of  labor,  and  they 
would  not  do  anything  to  hurt  the  labor 
movement,  yet  they  flnd  common  cause  In 
promoting  a  blU  that  Labor  Secretary  Peter 
Brennan  went  out  of  his  way  to  oppose 
earlier  this  month. 

What  S.  1566  would  do  is  give  Hawaii,  Sa- 
moa, Guam  and  Micronesia,  which  are  all 
the  U.S.-controUed  islands  of  the  Pacific,  a 
160-day  "cushion"  whenever  there  Is  a  West 
Coast  maritime  strike  or  lockout. 

It  would  provide  for  shipping  service  to 
continue  uninterrupted  to  these  islands  for 
160  days  after  a  West  Coast  maritime  strike 
or  lockout  begins,  and  for  workers  retroac- 
tively to  get  the  benefits  of  any  settlements 
once  terms  are  agreed  on. 

S.  1666  is  needed  because  of  the  over- 
whelmmg  dependence  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
on  stulace  shipping  to  matotaln  their  econ- 
omies— and  the  frequency  of  mterruptlons 
in  the  past,  an  avgrage  of  nearly  two  shut- 
downs a  year  stace  World  War  II. 

To  cut  off  shipping  to  Hawaii  l-?  as  dam- 
agtag  as  cutting  off  trucking  and  raUroad 
service  to  New  York  City  or  Washtogton.  D.C. 
The  economy  slowly  strangles. 

Yet  whUe  truck  and  rail  strikes  in  the 
East  TisuaUy  brhig  rapid  federal  Interven- 
tion, the  1971  maritime  strike  dragged  on  for 
100  days  before  President  Nlxon  declared  an 
emergency  and  Invoked  a  Taft-Hartley  cool- 
ing off  period.  By  that  time  Hawaii  had 
suffered  shortages,  higher  prices,  job  layoffs, 
shortened  work  hours,  a  virtual  shutdown  of 
Its  construction  mdustry,  and  an  toablllty  to 
get  its  sugar  and  phieapple  to  Mainland  rnar- 
kets.  A  year  later  the  economic  effects  were 
still  betag  felt. 

To  settle  their  labor  disagreements,  som& 
18,000  labor  and  management  peoole  brought 
severe  economic  hardship  to  nearly  1,000,000 
Innocent  bystanders.  Including  union  mem- 
bers. In  the  Pacific  Islands. 

To  the  nation  as  a  whole  a  West  Coast 
maritime  strike  Is  not  an  emergency.  To  us 
it  Is.  Yet  the  Hawaii  trade  constitutes  some- 
what less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  dockside 
labor  at  West  Coast  ports.  Adding  in  the 
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other  Pacific  islands  brings  It  to  SVa  per  cent. 
OX  shipboard  labor,  7  per  cent  Is  involved. 

The  carriers  operating  In  the  Hawaii  trade 
constitute  less  than  13  per  cent  of  the  voting 
power  In  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association, 
the  bargaining  agent  for  management. 

These  statistics  show  why  Hawaii's  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  despite  their  strong  ties  to 
labor,  can  conscientiously  support  S.  1566. 

By  giving  a  "cushion"  to  the  Pacific  is- 
lands, S.  1566  does  not  substantially  diminish 
the  capability  of  labor  and  management  to 
apply  pressure  on  each  other. 

In  fact,  the  reverse  may  be  true  since  the 
existence  of  S.  1666  would  make  federal  in- 
tervention under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  less 
likely  to  occur  In  a  future  West  Coast  mari- 
time strike. 

We  are  particularly  pained  at  the  Nixon 
Administration's  position  on  S.  1566.  Until 
the  svmmier  of  1972,  Mr.  Nixon  was  actively 
supporting  strong  general  legislation  to  al- 
low the  government  to  impose  settlements  If 
necessary  in  transportation  disputes  nation- 
wide. 

After  a  meeting  with  Teamster  leaders  In 
which  they  threw  their  support  to  Mr.  Nixon 
for  re-election,  Mr.  Nixon  withdrew  support 
for  the  transportation  strike  bill.  His  assist- 
ant John  Ehrllchman  personally  told  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  that  if  the  Teamsters 
cared  to  believe  there  was  a  connection  be- 
tween these  actions,  the  administration 
would  not  deny  it. 

Mr.  Nixon  promised  at  the  same  time  to 
create  a  Commission  on  Industrial  Peace  that 
would  develop  alternate  legislative  proposals, 
but  this  commission  was  late  in  being  ap- 
pointed and  has  not  been  significant. 

Labor  Secretary  Brennan's  position  on 
S.  1566  seems  an  extension  of  the  1972  "deal" 
which  Is  a  very  raw  one  so  far  as  Hawaii  Is 
concerned. 

S.  1566  Will  not  significantly  impair  the 
right  to  strike.  It  will  be  tremendously  Im- 
portant, however,  to  the  economic  stability 
of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Islands.  It  faces  a  tough 
floor  flght.  It  deserves  to  pass. 


total  electric  capacity  of  up  to  4,000 
megawatts.  This  Is  equivalent  to  about 
80,000  kilograms  tof  U-235.  The  previous 
ceiling  was  12,000|kilograms. 

Fourth,  the  teitn  of  the  agreement  is 
extended  to  the  fear  2014.  The  present 
agreement  would  ^xpire  in  the  year  2000. 

The  agreement  is  now.  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  subject  to  the  safeguards  of 
the      International      Atomic      Energy 


PROPOSED  AGREEMENT  FOR  COOP- 
ERATION  WITH  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  AUSTRIA 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  14,  1974.  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission forwarded  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  pursuant  to 
section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  agreement  for  cooperation 
with  the  Republic  of  Austria.  The  agree- 
ment win  become  efifective  only  when  it 
has  lain  before  the  Joint  Committee  for 
30  days,  not  Including  periods  during 
which  the  Congress  is  in  recess  for  more 
than  3  days.  The  30-day  period  for  the 
proposed  agreement  with  Austria  will 
expire  on  July  26. 

The  new  agreement  provides  for  the 
following  changes,  among  others: 

First,  the  section  dealing  with  provi- 
sion of  uranium  enrichment  services  no 
longer  constitutes  an  assurance  that  such 
services  will  be  provided.  The  agreement 
instead  represents  an  enabling  document 
to  eJlow  contracting  for  such  services 
up  to  a  maximum  amoimt,  subject  to 
cap£icity. 

Second,  the  agreement  now  allows 
transfer  to  Austria  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial other  than  U-235,  such  as  U-233  or 
Plutonium,  for  fueling  purposes. 

Third,  the  ceiling  on  distribution  Is 
now  expressed  in  terms  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  fuel  power  reactors  with  a 


Agency,  pursuant} 

Nonproliferation 

(NPT). 

Without  objecfion, 
consent  to  have 


to  the  Treaty  on  the 
of  Nuclear  Weapons 


I  ask  unanimous 
printed  in  the  Record 
the  AEC  letter  transmitting  the  agree- 
ment. The  letter  describes  the  changes  in 
more  detail.  Copies  of  the  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  are  available 
in  the  oflBces  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  E  teegy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Melvin  Peicb  , 

Chairvian,  Joint  C  immittee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy.  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Deab  Mb.  Price:  Pursuant  to  Section  123c 
of  the  Atomic  I  nergy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  copies  a '  the  following  are  sub- 
mitted with  this  letter: 

a.  a  proposed  ai  lendment  to  the  "Agree- 
ment for  Coopera' ion  Between  the  United 
states  of  America  ind  the  Republic  of  Aus- 
tria Concerning  C  Ivll  Uses  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy"; 

b.  a  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recoirm]  ending  approval  of  the 
amendment;  and 

c.  a  memoranduih  from  the  President  con- 
taining his  detern^atlon  that  its  perform- 
ance wlU  promote  ^d  wlU  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  risk  i  to  the  common  defense 
and  security  and  Authorizing  its  execution. 

The  amendment:  modifies  the  comprehen- 
sive thirty-year  r^earch  and  power  agree- 
ment, which  cam4  into  force  In  1970  and 
expires  In  2000.  Ttte  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  revise  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent agreement  goTernlng  supply  of  special 
nuclear  material,  principally  enriched  uran- 
ium for  fueling  nuclear  power  reactors  In 
Austria.  In  connection  with  such  revision  of 
the  agreement,  Itai  term  would  be  extended 
Into  the  year  2014. 

The  amendment  refiects  the  Conunlssion's 
revised  policy  governing  the  long-term  pro- 
vision of  uranium  enrichment  services, 
which  was  adopted  in  1971  and  which  has 
been  reflected  In  trilateral  amendments  and 
agreements  negotliited  since  that  time,  for 
example,  the  Spanish  agreement  and  the 
amendment  to  tht  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion with  the  Regubllc  of  China.  Pursuant 
to  this  policy,  th0  revised  agreement  with 
Austria  would  bd  essentlaUy  an  enabling 
document  and  weuld  no  longer  represent 
any  kind  of  supplj  assurance  prior  to  execu- 
tion of  speclflc  tbll  enrichment  contracts. 
The  amendment  auso  is  consistent  with  the 
modified  Uranium!  Enrichment  Services  Cri- 
teria ptibllshed  bi  the  Commission  on  May 
9,  1973.  \ 

Article  I  of  the  kmendment  sets  forth  the 
basic,  enabling  vamework  for  long-term 
supply  of  enriched  uranium  fuel.  The  Com- 
mission would  bel  authorized  to  enter  Into 
toll  enrichment  'contracts  for  supplying 
power  reactor  fuel  subject  to  the  avaUabU- 
Ity  of  capacity  in  jcommission  facilities  and 
within  the  celllnf  qutintlty  established  In 
Article  in  of  the  ^endment.  Once  custom- 
ers In  Austria  ar^  ready  to  contract  for  a 
particular  quantity,  they  would  compete  for 
access  to  availably  Commission  enrichment 
capacity  on  an  eqi^table  basis  with  the  Com' 
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mission's  other  cust<imers.  Such  competition 
for  access  to  avaUata^e  capacity  wiU,  In  gen- 
eral, l>e  on  a  "first  dome,  first  served"  basis. 

Article  I  continues  provision  for  supply 
of  U-235  to  fuel  reseEu'ch  and  experimental 
reactors.  As  In  the  Spanish  agreement  and 
Chinese  amendment,  for  example,  and  in 
view  of  the  expected  conunercial  use  of  plu- 
tonlum  as  reactor  fuel,  a  new  provision  has 
been  Incorporated  (baragraph  D)  to  permit 
transfer  of  special  'nuclear  material  other 
than  U-236  (I.e.,  plTitonlum  and  U-233)  for 
fueling  purposes.  Tlie  Commission  does  not 
plan  to  be  a  world  supplier  of  such  latter 
types  of  material,  particularly  plutonlum; 
rather,  Austrian  realtor  operators  would  be 
the  commercial  market 
I  arise. 

Article  n  sets  forth  conditions  governing 
material  supply  fron  the  U.S.  and  its  use 
within  Austria.  These  are  similar  to  condi- 
tions in  the  current  agreement  and  are  com- 
mon to  other  Agreements  for  Cooperation. 
For  example,  an  economic  or  technical  Justi- 
fication Is  required  before  the  Commission 
will   give   considerai  ion   to   the   transfer   of 


expected  to  look  to 
to  meet  needs  which 


uranium    enriched 
U-235.  Further,  the 


reprocessing  shall  be 


to   more    than    20%    in 
Commission  would  par- 


ticipate  In  any  dedslon  as   to  where  fuel 


performed. 


Regarding   specla^   nuclear   material   pro- 
duced through  the 


use  of  U.S.  material  ac- 
quired under  the  1)Uateral,  such  produced 
material  may  be  transferred  to  third  coim- 
trles  provided  that^such  countries  have  an 
appropriate  agreement  for  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  dt  guarantee  the  peaceful 
uses  of  such  produi^d  material  under  safe- 
guards acceptable  tq  the  U.S.  and  Austria. 

Article  III  amendi  the  current  U-235  ceil- 
ing article  of  the  agreement.  Under  the  re- 
vised supply  policy  mentioned  earlier,  the 
U-235  ceUlng  becorqes  merely  an  upper  limit 
on  the  amount  wiilch  may  be  transferred 
for  power  applications  and  does  not  repre- 
sent an  advance  allocation  of  United  States 
diffusion  plant  cai^clty.  FoUowlng  the  ap- 
proach adopted  In  other  recent  amendments 
and  agreements,  th^  ceUIng  is  based  on  the 
total  megawatts  of  nuclear  power  anticipa- 
ted to  be  supported;  and  It  covers  a  program 
composed  of  an  existing  reactor  project  and 
those  for  which  supply  contracts  are  ex- 
pected to  be  executed  within  the  next  five 
years.  Since  the  Commission's  policy  pursu- 
ant to  the  Uranium  Enrichment  Serv'lces 
Criteria  normaUy  reqvilres  that  Initial  deliv- 
eries of  enriched  uranium  for  first  core 
loadings  be  contracted  for  at  least  eight  years 
In  advance  of  suchj  need,  the  quantity  lim- 
itation in  the  Austrian  amendment  con- 
templates the  execiition  of  contracts  calling 
for  Initial  first  core  deliveries  up  to  thirteen 
years  In  the  future.  The  Austrian  power  pro- 
gram which  would  be  supported  by  the 
amendment  totals  i  4,000  megawatts  (elec- 
tric), I 

With  respect  to  safeguards,  the  current 
Austrian  agreement  calls  for  application  of 
safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  (IAEA,)  to  transfers  under  the 
bilateral.  Austria  has  concluded  a  standard 
trilateral  safeguards  agreement  with  the 
UJ3.  and  the  Agen^  respecting  such  trans- 
fers. Further,  and  us  Article  IV  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  recognizes,  Austria  has 
concluded  a  safeguards  agreement  with  the 
Agency  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (NPT) .  Ac- 
cordingly, and  with  UjS.  agreement,  the 
standard  trilateral  safeguards  arrangement 
has  been  suspended,  and  the  U£.  has  agreed 
to  suspend  Its  bilateral  safeguards  rights 
under  the  Agreement  for  Cocq>eratlon  during 
the  time  and  to  the  extent  It  agrees  that  the 
need  to  exercise  such  rights  Is  satisfied  by 
the  IAEA  safeguards  arrangements  Indicated 
In  Article  IV. 
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Article  V  revises  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment to  establish  an  effective  period  of  forty 
years.  The  forty-year  period  is  considered 
appropriate  In  view  of  the  advance  contract- 
ing requirement  noted  earlier  and  the  prac- 
tice of  establishing  a  term  for  power-type 
Agreements  for  Cooperation  which  encom- 
passes the  approximate  economic  lifetime  of 
nuclear  power  reactors.  For  planning  p\ir- 
poses,  this  lifetime  Is  considered  to  be  about 
thirty  years. 

The  amendment  will  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Oovemment  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Oovemment 
written  notification  that  It  has  compiled 
with  aU  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  entry  Into  force. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Akdebs, 

for  Chairman. 


ON  VOTING  DEMOCRATIC 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  every 
so  often,  an  inspiring  article  comes 
across  my  desk  that  offers  an  unusually 
interesting  perspective  on  one  or  an- 
other of  our  Nation's  two  great  political 
parties. 

Recently,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  read 
such  an  article  in  a  current  issue  of  the 
New  Republic.  The  article,  entitled  "On 
Voting  Democratic,"  was  written  by  the 
distinguished  senior  news  reporter  and 
author,  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  and  it  offers 
a  personal  and  fascinating  perspective 
on  the  Democratic  Party  in  this  century, 
by  a  perceptive  observer  who  cast  his 
first  Presidential  vote  for  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  his  article. 
Mr.  Johnson  draws  some  lessons  from 
the  era  of  President  Pranltlin  Roosevelt, 
lessons  that  seem  especially  apt  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Nation  finds 
itself  today. 

Speaking  of  President  Roosevelt,  he 
notes: 

He  Inherited  a  nation  with  its  economic 
system  In  nUns  and  with  the  people's  con- 
fidence In  themselves  and  in  their  govern- 
ment burled  under  the  ruins.  His  first  task 
was  to  dig  it  out,  which  he  did  with  great 
poUtlcal  sklU 

But  his  administrative  abUlty  feU  far 
short  of  his  perception  of  the  truth  that 
you  cannot  establish  respect  for  law  until 
the  law  has  been  made  respectable,  and  he 
was  only  halfway  through  that  task  when 
the  second  hurricane  struck  him,  and  even- 
tuaUy  klUed  him.  but  not  untU  victory  was 
In  sight.  He  died  fiirm  In  the  faith  that  the 
only  national  security  Is  In  the  people's 
faith  that  the  nation  is  worth  seciirlng. 

Mr.  President,  the  search  for  leader- 
ship goes  on  today,  and  Mr.  Johnson  has 
given  us  a  timely  reminder  of  the  great- 
ness of  our  recent  past.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
tis  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Republic.  June  22.   1974] 
On  Voting  Democratic 
(By  Gerald  W.  Johnson) 

My  first  vote  In  a  presidential  election  I 
cast  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  which  I  am  very 
proud.  Subsequently  I  have  supported  every 
Democratic  presidential  candidate,  of  which 
I  am  not  very  proud,  as  It  Implies  an  affilia- 
tion, of  which  I  am  not  proud  at  all,  with  an 
organization  that  In  the  past  has  included. 


and  at  present,  I  doubt  not,  still  Includes 
some  of  the  damnedest  rascals  unhung.  In 
confession  and  avoidance,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
I  plead  that  the  alternative  was  adhesion  to 
the  Republican  party  which  Includes,  I  be- 
lieve, even  more  of  the  same.  Furthermore,  In 
congressional,  state  and  local  elections  I  have 
occasionally  voted  Republican,  albeit  only 
when  the  Democratic  candidate  stank  so 
abominably  as  to  be  beyond  endurance. 

I  am.  In  fact,  a  man  Imbued  with  the  black 
pessimism  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Of  course 
I  know  that  Jefferson  Is  popularly  regarded  as 
an  optimistic  Idealist,  but  that  Is  simply  a 
legend  of  our  American  mythology.  The  man 
was  profoundly  realistic,  and  no  reaUst  Is 
unremittingly  cheerful.  Consider  two  of  his 
characteristic  utterances.  One  is  from  his  first 
Inaugural,  a  gviarantee  that  It  was  carefully 
considered  and  exactly  phrased.  It  reads, 
"Though  the  will  of  the  majority  Is  In  all 
cases  to  prevail,  that  will,  to  be  rlghtfiU,  must 
be  reasonable."  If  It  is  not.  It  becomes  op- 
pression. The  other  was  In  a  private  letter 
and  in  such  writing  Jefferson,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  tended  to  become  more  vehement  but 
not  necessarily  less  truthful.  He  said,  "When- 
ever a  man  has  cast  a  longing  eye  on  offices, 
a  rottenness  begins  In  his  conduct." 

The  first  Is  a  plain  Implication  that  democ- 
racy is  capable  of  abandoning  reason,  and 
when  It  does  so.  Is  transmuted  Into  tyranny. 
The  second  Is  an  equally  plain  ImpUcatlon 
that  under  any  form  of  government,  includ- 
ing the  democratic  form,  there  wlU  always  lie 
some  rotten  eggs.  Together  they  amount  to 
corroboration,  almost  two  centuries  In  ad- 
vance, of  Winston  ChurchiU's  Judgment  that 
no  form  of  government  is  good,  but  that  aU 
the  others  are  worse  than  democracy. 

ChurchlU  si>oke  generaUy,  but  I  submit 
that  specifically  his  reasoning  applies  well 
enough  to  the  American  two-party  system. 
Allowing  for  temporary  deviations  from  the 
norm,  my  reason  lor  fairly  consistent  adhe- 
sion to  one  of  the  two  major  parties  Is  not 
that  the  Democratic  Is  a  good  party,  but  that 
the  RepubUcan  Is.  as  a  rule,  appreciably 
worse.  "To  prove  this" — again  I  quote  Jeffer- 
son, capital  letters  and  aU — "let  Facts  be 
submitted  to  a  ctmdld  World." 

Then — not  as  conceding  a  point,  but  as  due 

courtesy  to  holders  of  the  adverse  opinion 

let  the  first  two  facts  submitted  be  the  In- 
contestable truth  that  the  Republican  party 
did  elect  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Both,  to  be  sure,  encountered 
venomous  opposition  within  their  own  pauty, 
but  that  is  the  usual  reward  for  getting 
something  done.  Every  Democrat,  also,  who 
has  had  a  lasting  effect  on  our  political  his- 
tory has  endured  the  like. 

Delving  into  ancient  history  Is.  however, 
rather  beside  the  point.  Washington,  the  pre- 
party  President  who  had  both  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  in  his  cabinet  and  was  tough 
enough  to  Are  both,  is  beyond  debate.  But 
Jefferson,  Madison.  Jackson  and  Lincoln  were 
unquestionably  shakers  and  movers,  and 
most  scholars  agree  that  the  Adams  pair, 
John  and  John  Q.,  were  masters  of  statecraft, 
the  science  of  government,  and  so  command 
respect  despite  their  woeful  incompetence  in 
politics,  the  art  of  getting  elected.  Yet  the 
skiUs  that  bolstered,  though  they  did  not 
establish  the  reputations  of  the  first  flve, 
and  to  some  extent  that  of  Lincoln,  were 
markedly  different  from  those  most  useful 
to  20th-century  Presidents.  (Note  well.  If 
you  please,  the  word  "skills";  probity,  cour- 
age and  energy  are  not  sklllls,  they  are  ele- 
ments of  character.)  So  the  fact  that  John 
Qulncy  Adams  was  a  superb  Secretary  of 
State  is  no  proof  that  he  coiild  have  handled 
the  kinds  of  problems  with  which  Kissinger 
has  had  to  deal.  And  while  the  integrity  of 
Washington  had  an  intrinsic  value  that  has 
never  altered,  Lincoln  was  too  wise  to  try 
to  tise  his  Iron  hand,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
fumbled  it,  and  Wilson's  attempt  to  use  it. 


after  he  was  physlcaUy  disabled,  was  a  dis- 
aster. 

My  steadfast  adherence  to  the  Democratic 
party  did  not  enable  me  to  vote  for  the 
Virginia  Dynasty,  but  It  has  Influenced  me 
to  vote  for  two  Presidents  of  the  first  rank — 
indeed,  to  vote  for  them  six  times — for  an^ 
other  who.  In  the  estimation  of  historians  la 
not  only  in  the  second,  but  edging  close  to 
the  top  of  that  rank,  and  for  another  whose 
personal  charm  exceeded  that  of  any  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  since  Martin  van 
Buren,  most  graceful  of  all  Presidents.  True, 
it  also  influenced  me  to  vote  for  James  M. 
Cox,  John  W.  Davis,  Alfred  E.  Smith  and  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  although  In  the  last  case 
the  stronger  Influence  was  my  Impression 
that  Johnson's  opponent,  Mr.  Ooldwater,  was 
an  evocation  from  the  political  Stone  Age — 
an  impression  since  shaken  but  not  yet  erad- 
icated. I  concede  that,  had  I  been  old  enough, 
partisanship  might  have  betrayed  me  into 
voting  against  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  1908, 
but  I  balance  that  potential  error  by  point- 
ing out  that  party  loyalty  did  cause  me  to 
vote  for  Cox  against  Harding.  In  1924  the 
murderous  combat  between  the  Ku  Kluj 
and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  gave  the 
voters  in  November  a  choice  between  a  zero 
and  a  cipher,  so  I  voted  for  Davis,  and  why 
not?  In  1928  I  was  for  Al  Smith  with  reaJ 
enthusiasm.  Not  until  some  years  later  dU 
I  realize  that  he  and  Hoover  were  opposlti 
sides  of  the  same  coin,  and  It  a  plugge<l 
nickel. 

In  the  next  seven  elections,  1932-1956,  : 
liad  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  m; 
party  alignment  was  the  right  one.  In  flve  o: ' 
them  the  majority  of  the  voters  agreed  wltl . 
me.  and  in  the  other  two  the  party's  emx  ■ 
was  a  tactical  one.  In  the  aftermath  of  i  \ 
great  war,  to  run  the  best  man  you  bavd 
against  a  successful  general  may  be  honor  ' 
able  conduct,  but  It  Is  a  long  way  from  re* 
allstic  politics,  for  in  such  circumstance  i 
the  best  man  who  walks  In  shoe-leather  can  ■ 
not  beat  flve  stars. 

In  fine,  for  the  16  elections  for  Presiden ; 
In  which  I  have  participated.  I  remember  m; ' 
adherence  to  the  party  Une  with  pride  lit 
seven  cases,  the  two  for  Wilson,  the  fou ' 
for  P.  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  one  for  Truman , 
Two  for  Adlal  Stevenson  I  regard  with  per- 
sonal satisfaction,  although  they  were  hope> 
less.  In  three,  Harding -Cox,  Nixon-Humphre;  r 
and  Nlxon-McOovem.  sticking  to  the  part; ' 
saved  me  from  being  In  the  winning  major  • 
ity,  which  I  remember  with  Increasing  satis  > 
faction.  In  one,  1960,  party  loyalty  ha<l 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Kennedy  was  glamor  > 
ous,  to  be  sure,  but  had  he  been  uglier  thai  i 
Caliban,  he  would  have  had  my  vote,  for  hi  i 
opponent  was  Richard  M.  Nixon.  In  16  trie  i 
the  Democratic  party,  I  believe,  has  noml- 
nated  the  better  candidate  11  times,  electeit 
him  eight  times,  and  won  again  with  John  ■ 
son,  although  that  victory  was  a  donation  b;  r 
the  Republicans. 

As  a  gambling  system,  then.  I  submit  tha  t 
nine  out  of  a  possible  16  wins,  plus  two  tha  t 
It  deserved  to  win,  make  party  regularity  i 
pretty  good  bet. 

But  as  a  political  phUosopby  I  believe  tha  t 
dyed-ln-the-wool  democracy  rates  much  bet  - 
ter.  When  the  donkey  is  high  he  usually  take  t 
off  In  the  direction  of  the  New  Jemsalen,, 
the  elephant.  In  like  condition,  toward  Nine  - 
veh  and  Tyre.  Obviously  neither  can  arrlvd. 
because  the  New  Jerusalem  never  was  an  I 
the  glories  of  Phoenicia  never  will  be  agali . 
The  practical  problem  Is  to  determine  whlci 
crash  landing  will  afford  the  better  chance  c  t 
some  survivors.  There  is  no  definitive  answe:  ■, 
but  the  historical  facts  are  that  the  donkey  s 
trip  ended  In  Johnson's  Great  Society  anl 
McGovem,  the  Elephant's  in  Watergate  anl 
Nixon.  Which  was  the  more  terrific  smaSi 
only  time  can  teU,  but  my  prediction  is  the  t 
the  donkey  will  recover  consciousness  som«  - 
what  sooner  than  his  rival  wlU.  I  am  we  1 
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aware  t^at  this  prediction  may  be  attribut- 
able to  a  r/AOt  in  wishful  thinking,  but  I 
maintain  that  it  has  a  factual  basis  that 
many  Democrats  frequently  overlcok. 

I  think  that  thei:3  facts  are  Incontestable: 
(1)  that  the  fight  that  historians  call  "our 
brush  v.-lth  Spain"  demonstrated  that  the 
newly  rebuilt  United  States  Navy  could 
move  fast  ard  shoot  straight;  (2)  that  In 
the  days  when  the  Wright  Brothers  and  Mar- 
coni v.-e'e  still  obscure,  any  natloii  with  siich 
a  navy  was  either  a  great  power  or  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  one;  end  (3)  that  the 
emergence  of  a  new  great  power  would  com- 
pel read.i-straents  of  policy  by  all  nations, 
Includl:':?  the  r.e/.'  grest  power. 

Add  to  the.se  a  fiict  still  unsuspected  when 
Wilson  vas  iirst  elected  In  1912,  but  that  Is 
frlghtfullv  p.pparent  now:  that  from  a  world 
viewpoint  the  20th  is  the  most  terrible  cen- 
tury since  the  time  of  the  Hundred  (really 
116)  Years'  War,  beginning  In  the  14th  and 
running  hclf  through  the  15th  century. 

Finally,  consider  a  fact  that  half  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  t;:ree-fourths  of  the  Republicans 
In  the  country  will  deride  as  pure  hallucina- 
tion; that  the  three  Incontestably  great 
leaders  of  public  opinion  In  this  century, 
Wilson  and  the  two  Roosevelts,  were  only 
Incidentally  reformers,  being  In  the  main 
hard-headed  realists  who  not  only  observed 
the  first  three  facts  but  perceived  some  part 
of  what  they  Implied. 

When  the  first  Roosevelt  was  President  the 
century's  i.ightmeres  had  not  begun,  but  he 
saw  clearly  that  his  first  duty  as  President 
was  to  prepare  the  country  for  the  Inevitable 
change.  The  first  step  toward  that  end  was 
to  get  rid  of  innumerable  obsolete  Ideas  and 
practices  that  would  prevent  us  from  profit- 
ing by  our  new  opportunities.  He  went  about 
It  with  a  boldness  and  energj'  that  continu- 
ally startled  and  often  scandalized  the  be- 
holders. 

Wilson  followed  the  same  line,  but  with  a 
more  realistic  perception  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation. He  too  was  intent  on  preparing  the 
nation  for  a  new  role  in  the  world,  but  the 
first  of  the  successive  hurricanes  struck  the 
world  as  ■■e  was  halfv/ay  through  his  first 
term,  and  thereafter  he  was  preoccupied 
more  by  preparing  the  nation  to  shoulder  Its 
new  responsibilities  than  to  profit  by  Its  new 
opportunities. 

The  second  Roosevelt,  not  In  Wilson's  class 
as  a  political  philosopher  but  greatly  his  su- 
perior as  a  practical  politician,  spent  his  en- 
tire first  term  and  part  of  his  second  clear- 
lug  away  sorae  of  the  wreckage  that  the  In- 
effable Harding,  Silent  Cal  and  bewildered 
Hoover  had  hardly  touched.  But  the  job  was 
less  than  half  done  when  the  fii'st  blast  of 
the  second  hurricane  struck,  and  thereafter 
his  time  was  all  taken  up  by  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  nation  to  face  the  storm  rather 
than  try  to  outrun  it.  He  might  have  failed 
at  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  thoughtful- 
ness  cf  the  Japanese  lu  giving  us  a  terrific 
kick  in  the  rear  as  we  were  In  the  act  of 
cowering  before  the  blast. 

Certalnlv  the  three  leaders  all  urged  upon 
Congress  and  the  country  many  and  varied 
reforms,  r.:ost  of  them  long  overdue  and 
seme,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  second 
Roosevelt,  frankly  tentative,  but  the  idea 
that  they  were  soul -savers  is  one  of  the  most 
fantastic  cf  our  political  myths.  It  was  our 
hides,  not  our  .souis,  that  tiiey  were  out  to 
save,  and  did  save  but  by  a  frighteningly 
narrow  margin 

Of  the  three  Wilson  was  by  long  odds  the 
hardest-headed  realist.  I  make  this  flat  as- 
sertion on  the  basis  of  an  insight  into  his 
character  that  I  gained  before  I  ever  heard 
of  him,  in  fact  before  I  was  10  years  old 
It  derived  from  attendance  at  Sunday  school 
In  two  Presbyterian  churches  whose  con- 
gregations were  almost  exclusively  Scottish- 
Americans  and  rigidly  Calvinlstic.  There  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  Session,  a  com- 
mittee   that   was   the   ruling    authority    in 
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There  being  no  c  ejection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  \  iriuted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Right  to  Privact 

Sam  Ervln  will  hive  a  place  reserved  In 
American  history  as  the  senator  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Watergate  hearings,  but  he 
probably  would  Just  as  soon  be  remembered 
as  the  man  who  di  i  something  to  protect 
the  individual's  right  to  privacy. 

Defending  the  rig!  it  of  cltiaens  to  be  free 
from  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  government  and 
private  business  has  been  a  passion  of  the 
North  Carolina  senalor  during  his  20  years 
on  Capitol  Hill.  His  i  lenate  subcommittee  on 
constitutional  rights  opened  hearings  the 
other  day  with  the  li  lea  of  getting  protective 
legislation  on  the  bo  3ks  now. 

The  concern  Is  far  from  unfounded.  A  staff 
report  presented  to  he  Ervln  subcommittee 
as  the  hearings  opeiied  called  attsntlon  to 
the  growing  establishment  of  government 
data  banks  that  alrei  idy  contain  more  than  a 
billion  pieces  of  Infcrmation  on  Individuals. 
Many  of  the  banks  w  ere  set  up  without  clear 
legal  authority  and  1  a.  many  cases  the  Infor- 
mation contained  In  them  is  passed  around 
indiscriminately  amsng  government  agen- 
cies. 

Unless  something  :  s  done  to  halt  it.  all  the 
data  collected  by  g<  vernment  agencies  will 
be  centralized  into  i  massive  computer  sys- 
tem (called  FEDNET  i .  This  woiUd  mean  that 
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what  Is  said  about  hi  n. 

The  focus  In  this  €  ra  of  modern  electronics 
is  on  sophisticated  c  )mputer  operations  that 
make  it  easy  to  obialn,  store  and  \ise  vast 
amounts  of  informal  ion  about  people,  but  it 
should  not  be  forgot  en  that  a  mass  of  hand- 
collected  data  on  inlividuals  also  lies  in  fil- 
ing cabinets  In  go  rernment  agencies  and 
business  offices  acioss  the  land,  and  It 
equally  is  subjected  to  abuse. 

While  the  inform!  tion  In  these  computer 
banks  and  files  usually  Is  available  to  many 
people.  It  Is  closed  la  most  cases  to  Inspec- 
tion by  the  Individuals  on  whom  the  Infor- 
mation Is  collected.  They  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  contest  ths  accuracy,  relevancy  or 
timeliness  of  the  dalja. 

,   of  his   colleagues   are 

seeking  legislation  tbat  would  prohibit  the 
Indiscriminate  collecting  and  passing  around 
of  informati-  n  on  in  dividuals  by  either  gov- 
prlvate  organizations.  It 
1  ilviduals  to  leview  and 
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also  would  allow  in 
correct  the  records. 

Senator  Ervin  coiJd  perform  no  greater 
service  in  the  final  few  months  before  his 
voluntary  retiremen  from  the  Senate  than 
to  steer  legislation  through  the  Congress  to 
protect  American  citizens  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  a  "Big  Broth  ^r"  society. 
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out  to  various  parts  of  the  world  and  en- 
dangering all  living  organisms  now  and 
in  the  future.  The  immediate  effects  on 
life  may  not  be  readily  apparent  even  to 
the  scientific  community,  but  future  gen- 
erations may  witness  the  defects  and  de- 
formities caused  by  the  increased  radio- 
active material  in  the  air  and  water. 

A  resolution  of  mine,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 155.  calling  upon  the  President  to 
sti'ongly  condemn  the  Government  of 
France  for  their  continued  explosion  of 
nuclear  devices  in  the  South  Pacific  re- 
gardless and  irrespective  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  in  that  area  of  the  world  and 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  the 
Hague,  has  gone  unnoticed  by  our  silent 
administration. 

France  conducted  another  nuclear  test 
at  Mururoa  Atoll  on  the  17th  of  June 
and  the  radioactive  fallout  was  noted 
throughout  the  South  Pacific.  The  gov- 
ernments of  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
have  strongly  condemned  the  actions  of 
the  French  Government.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  articles  by  the  New  Zea- 
land Embassy  entitled  "French  Nuclear 
Testing:  Background  to  New  Zealand's 
Objections'  and  "French  Nuclear  Test" 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
same  day  that  France  was  polluting  the 
waters  and  air  in  the  Pacific,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  exploded  a  nuclear 
device  which  gi-eatly  increased  radio- 
activity in  the  air  over  Japan.  In  an 
unofficial  statement,  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Japanese  Public  Information 
Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  stated: 

Japan  in  the  past  protested  against  nu- 
clear tests  by  aU  countries,  including  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  ajid  Japan  has 
expressed  Its  desire  that  nuclear  tests  not 
be  continued.  We  have  received  information 
that  China  has  again  conducted  a  nuclear 
test.  Japan,  being  a  coimtry  which  hopes  for 
peace  without  armed  conflict,  considers  this 
nuclear  test  regrettable,  and  hereby  makes 
public  this  statement  of  protest. 

In  view  of  the  known  pollution  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  sea  as  a  world  wide  problem. 
It  is  very  regrettable  that  the  destruction  of 
the  environment  by  nuclear  test  is  continu- 
ing. Japan  strongly  desires  that  the  Peoples' 
Republic  of  China  immediately  terminate 
further  nuclear  tests. 

In  addition,  the  Japanese  Government  in- 
tends to  retain  its  right  to  pm-sue  compen- 
sation through  international  tribunals  If 
the  result  of  the  test  should  directly  or  in- 
directly damage  the  Japanese  people  or  their 
property. 

The  South  Pacific  is  not  alone  in  suf- 
fering from  increased  radioactivity.  The 
Asian  subcontinent  has  experienced  its 
first  nuclear  explosion  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  While  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  has  indicated  her  Government's 
intention  to  use  the  information  obtained 
therefrom  for  peaceful  purposes,  it  has 
provoked  increased  activity  by  other  re- 
gional goverrunents.  The  clearest  indica- 
tion is  that  it  is  unclear  what  future  nu- 
clear developments  may  unfold  for  the 
subcontinent. 

The  foreign  policy  posture  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  one  of  silence 
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in  view  of  the  impending  diplomatic  cli- 
mate regarding  the  growing  community 
of  nuclear  countries.  I  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  for  Foreign 
Relations  to  conduct  immediate  hearings 
into  global  nuclear  diplomacy  and  the 
increasing  nuclear  club. 

Exhibit  1 

French   Nuclear   Testing:    Background   to 

New  Zealand's  Objections 

The  deep-seated  objection  of  the  great 
majority  of  New  Zealanders  to  nuclear  test- 
ing In  the  South  Pacific  Is  of  long-standing 
but  has  become  more  intense  In  recent  years 
with  the  increasing  awareness  of  the  dan- 
gers of  unnecessary  exposure  to  nuclear  ra- 
diation. This  public  mood  Is  based  on  three 
main  factors:  anxiety  about  the  possible 
physiological  effects  of  radioactive  fallout, 
concern  at  a  demonstrable  evidence  of  pro- 
liferating nuclear  weapons,  and  a  resentment 
that  a  European  power  should  carry  out  such 
experiments  not  on  its  own  metropolitan  ter- 
ritory but  on  an  overseas  territory,  on  what 
may  seem  from  Paris  a  remote  region,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  the  region  in  which 
New  Zealanders  and  Pacific  people  live. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  has  sought 
to  remain  objective  in  its  public  presentation 
of  the  facts  about  fallout.  The  reports  of  the 
New  Zealand  National  Radiation  Laboratory 
have  shown  that  the  levels  of  fallout  during 
nuclear  test  series  in  the  Pacific  do  not  con- 
stitute an  immediate  health  hazard,  but 
when  every  effort  Is  made  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary radiation  from  other  sources  It  seems 
Illogical  to  contend  that  there  are  legitimate 
grounds  for  the  uncontrolled  deposition  of 
fallout  from  nuclear  test  explosions  for  weap- 
ons purposes,  from  which  the  populations 
exposed  derive  no  benefit  whatsoever.  This 
view  has  received  very  general  support  from 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment. 

The  growth  of  public  and  governmental 
concern  about  both  the  effects  of  nuclear 
testing  and  its  relationship  to  progress  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  has  been  a  process  ex- 
tending over  a  number  of  years.  By  the  time 
the  moratorium  was  broken  by  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1961  the  New  Zealand  position  had 
evolved  significantly  and  when  the  United 
States  Government  decided  to  follow  suit  the 
New  Zealand  Government  at  once  expressed 
Its  concern,  as  It  had  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  following  vear  New 
Zealand  sought  in  the  United  Nations  to 
condemn  all  nuclear  tests,  a  position  which 
it  has  since  maintained.  Against  this  histori- 
cal background,  as  well  as  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the 
Non -Proliferation  Treaty,  the  SALT  talks  and 
the  general  movement  towards  detent,  evi- 
dent amongst  the  major  powers,  it  is  dilH- 
cult  for  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  ac- 
cept that  further  nuclear  testing,  particularly 
In  the  atmosphere,  can  be  Justified  on  the 
grounds  of  the  need  to  acquire  an  indepen- 
dent nuclear  capacity. 

Finally,  strong  feeling  has  developed 
throughout  the  South  Pacific  and  beyond, 
as  has  been  shown  during  recent  debates  in 
the  General  Assembly.  It  is  significant,  for 
example,  that  the  resolution  co-sjxDnsored  by 
New  Zealand  and  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1972  had  a  wide  range  of  Pacific 
co-sponsors,  and  that  this  was  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  countries  from  various  parts 
of  the  region  had  taken  Joint  action  on  a 
political  question.  The  views  of  the  South 
Pacific  have  been  further  reinforced  by  the 
recent  resolution  which  received  the  unanl- 
motis  support  of  all  members  of  the  South 
Pacific  Forum  In  March  1974. 

The  Issue  Is  now  before  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  which  last  year  issued  an 
Interim  Injunction  to  stop  the  tests  in  the 
Pacific  pending  a  determination  by  the  Cotirt 


of  the  legality  of  the  testing.  However, 
France's  rejection  of  the  Court's  declslor 
and  its  declared  intention  to  hold  furthei' 
tests  in  the  South  Pacific  continue  to  glvii 
New  Zealand  and  its  neighbours  much  caus«  i 
for  concern. 


French  Nuclear  Test 
The  Prime  Minister,  Rt.  Hon.  Norman  Kirk 
announced  on  17  June  that  he  had  reasor 
to  believe  that  France  had  conducted  ai 
atmospheric  nuclear  test  explosion  at  Mur 
lu-oa. 

"Following  the  announcement  from  th« 
office  of  the  President  of  France  on  8  Jua< 
that  a  further  series  of  atmospheric  tests 
was  contemplated,  I  made  plain  to  the  French 
President.  In  a  letter  conveyed  through  thr 
French  Ambassador,  that  the  New  Zealanc 
Government  and  people  could  only  regarc 
the  resumption  of  such  tests  with  the  grav 
est  concern",  the  Prime  Minister  said.  "Th« 
announcement  that  France  wlU  proceed  tc 
underground  tests  in  1975,  while  presenting 
a  new  developrment,  does  not  affect  Ne-w 
Zealand's  fundamental  opposition  to  atmos 
pheric  tests  set  down  for  this  year ;  the  mon 
so  since  the  French  Government  is  unabli 
to  give  firm  assurances  that  no  atmospheric 
testing  wlU  be  undertaken  after  1974." 

"The  decision  to  proceed  In  the  face  of  th« 
representations  of  New  Zealand  and  man3 
other  governments  over  many  years,  represen 
tations  which  we  have  renewed  only  In  thi  i 
last  few  days.  Is  all  the  graver  in  that  It  In^ 
volves  a  further  Infringement  of  the  Interln 
Measures  Order  of  the  International  Court  oi 
Justice  of  June  1973.  "I  have  instructed  oui 
Ambassador  to  convey  our  strong  protest  t<i 
the  French  authorities  at  the  resumption  ol 
atmospheric  testing  in  violation  of  our  rlghti 
and  the  rights  of  our  South  Pacific  neigh 
hours  under  international  law." 


UNIFORM  NATIONAL  RATE  FOR  NE'W 
GAS  SALES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
June  21,  the  Federal  Power  Commisslor 
issued  its  order  in  what  was  projected  tc 
be  an  epochal  undertaking.  The  pro 
ceeding  was  docket  No.  R-389-B  and  waj 
begun  in  order  for  the  Commission  t< 
set  a  imiform  national  rate  for  new  ga! 
sales.  The  order  was,  indeed,  an  under 
taking,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  shoulder 
ing  a  great  burden.  It  was  an  tmdertak 
ing  in  the  morbid  sense,  for  the  PPC  ma3 
have  just  interred  the  domestic  natura 
gas  consumer. 

The  rate  selected  by  the  Commisslor 
to  apply  to  sales  of  natural  gas  from  th« 
lower  48  States  was  42  cents  per  millior 
cubic  feet.  This  figure  is  27  cents  hlghei 
than  the  initial  area  rate  set  in  the  first 
Permian  case,  and  16  cents  higher  thar 
the  rate  set  in  the  most  recent,  final  area 
proceeding,  the  so-called  Southern 
Louisiana  n  case.  In  short,  it  is  a  60 
percent  increase  over  the  highest  rate  set 
in  an  area  rate  proceeding.  Why  is  it 
then,  that  the  lone  dissenter  on  the  Com- 
mission characterized  the  rate  as 
suicidal? 

To  begin  with,  we  should  take  the  meas 
m-e  of  the  natural  gas  shortage,  as  this 
was  a  factor  agreed  to  unanimously  bji 
the  Commission.  First,  there  is  the  mat 
ter  of  declining  gas  supplies.  The  major 
ity  found  that  during  the  period  of  1967- 
72,  the  findings  to  production  ratio  was 
about  one-half;    this  means  that  oui 
national     gas     consumption     averaged 
about  twice  the  amoimt  of  natural  gas 
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found  during  that  period.  Second,  the 
Commission's  analysis  of  both  oil  and 
gas  drilling  statistics  since  1945  indi- 
cates that  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
both  exploratory  and  developmental 
drilling  in  recent  years.  The  fact  is  that 
there  has  been  a  very  substantial  decline 
in  drilling  in  the  last  15  years,  while  the 
demand  for  gas  has  doubled  in  that  time. 
It  is  no  accident  that  periods  of  sharp- 
est decline  occurred  shortly  after  changes 
in  import  policy^and  reduction  of  the  de- 
pletion allowsmce.  Nor  is  it  an  accident 
that  a  brief  upswing  in  drilling  followed 
shortly  an  indication  that  the  FPC  would 
begin  to  perimt  meaningful  price  in- 
creases for  the^rst  time  sjjsee  it  began 
to  regulate  product 

The  magnitude  of""the  drilling  effort 
necessary  to  elicit  a  supply  sufficient  to 
meet  reasonable  demand  is  mind- 
boggling.  As  the  Commission  pointed  out: 

If  we  assume  tbat  an  adequate  reserves 
to  production  ratio  of  about  10  Is  main- 
tained; that  a  reasonably  optimistic  develop- 
ment of  supplemental  gas  sources  Is  attained 
with  respect  to  overland  imports,  LNG  Im- 
ports, gas  from  coal,  and  gas  from  Alaska; 
that  the  Industry  is  capable  of  Immediately 
mounting  an  all-out  financial,  equipment  or 
manpower  consideration;  then  an  annual 
finding  rate  ol  approximately  37  trillion  cubic 
feet  per  year  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
supply  and  demand  Into  balance  .  .  .  [this] 
represents  a  sustained  level  of  annual  addi- 
tions to  reserves  equal  to  that  attained  In 
1970  when  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  Alaskan 
gas  were  added  to  the  reserve  Inventory,  or 
an  amount  equal  to  ly^  times  the  all-time 
record  annual  lower  48  reserve  additions  of 
24.7  trUlion  cubic  feet  reached  In  1956.  .  .  . 
this  rate  of  development  would  be  required 
in  conjunction  with  the  timely  development 
of  supplemental  gas  supplies  and  would  be 
substantially  higher  In  the  absence  of  such 
supplemental  supply  availability. 

Notwithstanding  its  recognition  of 
these  serious  supply  problems,  the  Com- 
mission utilizes  the  costing  methodology 
of  the  first  permian  case.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  permitted  this  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  experimental,  recently  re- 
marking that  the  experiment  is  now 
nearly  20  years  old.  The  fact  is  that 
the  permian  methodology  is  a  failure.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  apply  public  utility 
theory  to  a  nonutmty  industry.  The  sig- 
nificant fact  is  that  three  of  the  five 
Commissioners  agreed  to  this  proposi- 
tion. However,  two  of  those  concurred 
In  the  majority  result  simply  because 
they  felt  that  something — apparently 
anything — had  to  be  done  now. 

The  myriad  of  logical  inconsistencies 
and  the  fallacies  that  Infect  the  majority 
opinion  are  exposed  with  exceptional  skill 
and  clarity  In  the  dissenting  opinion.  I 
point  out  only  one  amazing  fact  from 
that  able  opinion.  The  so-called  pre- 
dictive rate  of  the  majority  is  about  one- 
half  of  the  actual  cost  experienced  by 
the  mythical  average  producer  in  1972. 
Using  known  cost  figures  and  adjusting 
from  the  alleged  deficiencies  in  the  key 
cost  component  derived  from  industry 
data,  productivity,  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion demonstrates  that  the  average  cost 
per  million  cubic  feet  in  1972  actually 
was  82.36  cents  per  million  cubic  feet. 
The  figures  for  1969.  1970,  and  1971  were 
58.74,  42.42  and  47.17  cents  per  million 
cubic  feet,  respectively.  This  compares  to 
a  so-called  predictive  rate  of  42  cents. 


In  his  concurri^ 
sioner  Brooke  state  > 

In  relying  entlrelj 
costing  model,  the 
weighty  evidence 
cost-based  regtilatloi 
the  natural  gas 
Its  growth  to  a  mature 
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opinion,  Commis- 

on  the  output  of  the 

Commission    Ignores 

rigid    adherence    to 

a  la  permian.  I  sired 

;e  and  then  nourished 

national  crisis.  .  .  . 

For  the  majority  to  have  done  so  is 
beyond  comprehension  in  the  light  of  its 
own  statement  of ;  what  is  required  to 
attain  the  supply  Ifevel  attendant  to  na- 
tional energy  sel  -sufficiency.  As  the 
Commission  f>oint<d  out,  that  requires 
an  "industry — capible  of  mounting  an 
all-out  exploration  and  development  pro- 
gram unimpeded  b  r  financial  considera- 
tions." Congress  se^ms  set  on  placing  the 
largest  obstacle  it  ;an  in  the  way  of  in- 
dustry achievemeit  of  the  required 
supply  level  by  wihdrawing  the  deple- 
tion allowance.  Th :  Commission's  action 
is  nearly  as  bad. 

How  in  the  worl  i  are  producers  going 
to  attract  the  nec<ssary  capital  to  help 
this  Nation  reach  i  he  objectives  of  proj- 
ect independence  i  -'hen  the  Commission 
will  not  even  let  th ;  industry  recover  the 
costs  of  natural  g(  s  production? 

Mr.  President,  tjie  faults  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  this  proceeding  are 
legion,  including  Ihe  use  of  stale  sta- 
tistics and  exclusiim  of  costs  that  pro- 
ducers should  leg  Lily  be  permitted  to 
recover.  As  is  poin  ed  out  in  the  dissent, 
the  majority  order  is  not  factually  sup- 
ported on  the  reccrd,  and  I  exhort  the 
Commission  to  revi'se  itself  on  reconsid- 
eration of  this  rulamaking.  Failing  that, 
this  Nation  will  leap  a  grim  harvest, 
given  the  lag  implicit  in  coixrt  considera- 
tion. 


NUCLEAI ;  TEST  BAN 


)Jli.  President,  as  the 
ecretary  of  State  pre- 
^alks  in  Moscow  with 

Soviet  Union,  all  of 
about  the  subject 

test  ban  agreements 
going  to  be  on  the 


Mr.  MATHIAS 
President  and  the  £ 
pare  to  depart  for 
the  leaders  of  the 
us  should  be  think  ng 
of  further  nuclear 
that  is  certainly 
agenda  in  Russia. 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  on  Jime  22,  1974, 
published  in  parallel  columns  statements 
by  our  colleagues  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  Mr.  Mttsioe,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Bticklet,  which 
contribute  greatly  %o  an  objective  under- 
standing of  the  telt  ban  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  brinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Shot7U>  All  Ntjcl  :ak  Tests  Be  Bani«zd 

Note. — Senator  Ed  nund  8.  Muskle,  Demo- 
crat of  Maine,  has  loi  g  favored  a  Comprehen- 
sive Test  Ban  to  elli  ilnate  the  underground 
explosions  permltte<  by  the  1963  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  Se;  lator  James  L.  Buckley, 
Republican-Conservative  of  New  York,  has 
been  outspoken  In  l^ls  opposition  to  such  a 
move.  Both  senators  give  their  views  while 
arguing  against  the  kind  of  Threshold  Test 
Ban  that  might  en  erge  from  next  week's 
Nixon-Brezhnev  sum  mit. 

FOR 

(By  Edmu  id  S.  Muskle) 
President  Nixon's  '  rip  to  Moscow  Thursday 
Offers  an  excellent  oj  portunlty  for  this  coun- 
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try  and  the  Soviet  Vn  ion  to  negotiate  a  ban 
on  all  nuclear  testing.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  disquieting  signs  that  the  administration 
plans  to  let  this  oppoitunlty  pass  by,  and  to 
aim  Instead  for  a  United  agreement  to  re- 
duce only  the  size  oi  possibly  the  number 
of  permissible  undergi  ound  nuclear  tests. 

In  my  view.  It  wculd  be  a  mistake  to 
abandon  efforts  to  conclude  a  total  test  ban 
treaty  at  this  time.  In  the  judgment  of  many 
scientific  experts,  we  now  have  the  tech- 
nical capability  to  det  ^ct  any  significant  vio- 
lations of  such  an  agr  ;ement  without  onsite 
inspection.  Moreover,  n  a  June  14  speech  In 
Moscow,  Secretary  Biszhnev  said:  "We  are 
.  .  .  ready  now  to  agree  with  the  United 
States  on  the  llmltatK  \n  of  underground  nu- 
clear tests  up  to  thei-  full  termination,  ac- 
cording to  an  agreed  t  Imetable."  If  Secretary 
Brezhnev  means  what  he  says,  we  may  now 
have  a  better  opportui  ilty  to  conclude  a  total 
test  ban  treaty  than  at  any  time  since  the 
negotiations  leading  to  the  1963  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Those  negotiations  <  urlng  the  Kennedy  ad. 
ministration  came  c  ose  to  producing  an 
agreement  to  ban  all  auclear  tests.  Tliat  ef- 
fort failed  over  the  Issue  of  onsite  Inspec- 
tions, with  the  U.S.  ins  Istlng  on  at  least  seven 
per  year,  and  the  Sov;  ets  willing  to  allow  no 
more  than  three.  So  (,  treaty  was  concluded 
prohibiting  only  nuclear  testing  In  the  at- 
mosphere, with  genera  1  language  added — and 
subsequently  reaffirmed  In  the  1968  Non- 
Prollferatlon  Treaty— committing  all  parties 
to  continue  to  work  i  oward  a  total  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  arms  control,  I  hai  e  held  hearings  on  the 
prospects  for  a  comprc  henslve  test  ban  treaty 
each  year  for  the  past  three  years.  On  each 
occasion,  administration  officials  have  re- 
Iterated  their  suppor ;  for  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  agreement,  jdequately  verified — by 
which  they  mean  at  li  last  some  provision  for 
limited  on-site  Inspect  ion.  However,  In  recent 
years  enormous  technological  advances  have 
been  made  so  that  it  1 1  now  possible,  through 
seismic  and  satellite  means;  to  monitor  un- 
derground tests  to  a  degree  unknown  five 
years  ago.  There  Is  stl  11  a  gray  area.  But  it  Is 
at  a  level  where  the  fcrlsk  of  discovery — and 
the  subsequent  embarrassment — becomes  a 
deterrent  to  testing,  e^ecially  since  the  bene- 


fits to  be  gained  froij 
yield  area  are  not  like 


cheating  in  the  lew 
ly  to  affect  the  nuclear 
arms  balance.  So  I  beMeve  we  can  detect  and 
Identify  militarily  slgiiificant  tests  by  nation- 
al means  only,  and  that  any  tests  which 
might  escape  our  msnitoring  would  be  so 
small  as  to  be  strategically  Insignificant. 

Given  this  technlcil  capabUlty,  I  find  it 
disturbing  that  press  ieports  on  preparations 
for  the  summit  Indicate  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, reportedly  intent  on  further 
testing  of  tactical  nuflear  weapons,  plans  to 
pursue  with  the  Soviets  a  "threshold"  test 
ban — a  limit  only  on  t^ose  tests  large  enough 
to  produce  a  selsmld  signal  above  a  given 
magnitude.  This  approach  has  many  risks 
with  few  of  the  advantages  of  a  comprehen- 
sive ban. 

First,  It  will  not  significantly  impede  fur- 


ther development  of 
nology.  For  example. 


nuclear  weapons  tech- 
Indla,  the  newest  nu- 


clear power,  has  IndK  ated  It  would  Ignore  a 


threshold  agreement 
testing  program.  But 


in  Its  nuclear  weapons 
It  would  stop  all  tests 


If  a  comprehensive  tes  t  ban  were  agreed  to  by 
the  two  superpowers. 

Second,   some    souices   have    predicted    a 
threshold  agreement  \  rhlch  would  permit  un- 


limited explosions  in 
range.  If  this  kind  of 


the  under-100  klloton 
agreement  Is  signed,  it 


will  do  little  to  redu<e  the  number  of  tests, 
since  this  Is  the  ra  ige  within  which  the 
large  majority  of  test  ng  takes  place  anyway. 
Third,  such  an  agieement  would  compli- 
cate enforcement.  If  a  il  tests  are  banned,  any 
test  would  be  a  vldatlon.  A  limited  ban 
could  lead  to  constan ;  bickering  over  the  ac- 
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tual  size  of  tests  which  register  high  on  the 
monitoring  devices. 

Fourth,  a  limited  ban  is  likely  to  slow  or 
stop  progress  toward  a  full  test  ban. 

Finally,  a  threshold  ban,  especially  one 
with  a  high  threshold,  would  be  perceived 
around  the  world  as  a  convenient  political 
agreement  which  demands  no  real  commit- 
ment from  either  superpower  to  the  goal  of 
ending  the  spread  and  continued  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weaponry.  Neither  the  U.S. 
nor  the  Russians  could  persuasively  argue 
against  nuclear  weapons  development  by 
other  countries  In  such  a  climate.  In  fact, 
by  not  going  ahead  with  a  CTB,  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  Union  may  well  be  providing  other 
coimtrles  with  a  convenient  excuse  to  ini- 
tiate a  similar  testing  program  of  their  own. 
An  agreement  to  end  all  nuclear  testing,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  not  only  limit  United 
States-Soviet  nuclear  arms  competition  and 
save  money  for  both  countries,  but  it  would 
also  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  the 
further  spread  of  nucleau:  weapons. 

So  despite  the  seeming  commitment  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  ending  all  nuclear  testing,  and  despite 
recent  technological  advances  In  test-moni- 
torlng  capabilities,  all  the  indications  are 
that  a  comprehensive  test  ban  agreement 
wUl  not  seriously  be  pursued  In  Moscow  next 
week.  This  Is  unfortunate.  V?e  as  well  as  the 
Soviets  must  face  the  fact  that  if  nuclear 
testing  continues,  the  result  may  be  to  re- 
duce, rather  than  enhance,  our  mutual  se- 
curity. 

AGAINST 

(By  James  L.  Buckley) 
Since  the  signing  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  In  1963,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  engaged  In  an  exten- 
sive program  of  underground  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing.  It  has  been  argued,  with  Increas- 
ing urgency,  that  the  logical  conclusion  to 
U.S.  efforts  to  inhibit  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  wo\ild  be  to  seek  a  com- 
prehensive ban  on  aU  nuclear  testing  includ- 
ing those  which  take  place  below  ground.  It 
has  further  been  argued  that  the  United 
States  would  benefit  If  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban  were  agreed  to  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
entire  Issue  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban — 
CTB — deserves  much  more  careful  scrutiny 
than  It  has  received  thus  far. 

At  the  present  time.  It  Is  desirable  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  underground  nu- 
clear testing.  Such  testing  to  date  has  had  a 
beneficial  Impact  on  the  strategic  arms  com- 
petition by  fulfilling  one  of  the  key  objectives 
of  arms  control,  mitigating  the  consequences 
of  war.  thould  war  occur.  Continued  testing 
wlU  permit  improvements  in  the  capacity  of 
our  forces  to  be  used  In  a  discriminate  and 
controued  manner  as  oppoeed  to  the  cxirrent 
indiscriminate  character  of  those  forces 
which  focus  on  massive  attacks  on  civilian 
targets. 

Between  1970  and  1976,  the  total  megaton- 
nage  loaded  on  board  U.S.  strategic  ballistic 
missile  systems — the  Mlnuteman  and  Po- 
seidon—wUl  decline  by  40  per  cent.  This  de- 
cline In  the  aggregate  destructive  power  of 
U.S.  strategic  forces  has  been  made  possible 
by  Improvements  In  nuclear  weapon  design 
technology  which  has  permitted  much  small- 
er nuclear  weapons  to  be  placed  In  our  strate- 
gic forces.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  as 
Improvements  In  mIssUe  giUdance  become 
available  and  deployed,  even  smaller  (and 
therefore,  less  destructive)  nuclear  weapons 
could  be  used. 

The  net  reduction  In  force  megatonnage 
vastly  reduces  the  potential  destructiveness 
of  a  nuclear  force.  Such  a  reduction  would 
enable  a  military  planner  to  avoid  using  the 
very  large  weapons  which  cause  vast  numbers 
of  unnecessary  civilian  casualties  as  much 
by  the  direct  effects  of  the  nuclear  detonation 
as  by  f  aUout. 


Falling  to  continue  to  Improve  our  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  woiild  freeze  deterrence  at 
high  levels  of  destruction.  Thus,  If  deterrence 
should  fall,  the  ability  of  each  side  to  miti- 
gate the  consequences  of  nuclear  war  would 
be  severely  limited.  Moreover,  the  sheer  mag- 
nitude of  the  potential  destruction  of  U.S. 
forces  tends  to  reduce  the  credibility  of  their 
being  used.  Eventually,  a  force  which  is  not 
credible  will  liot  deter. 

As  the  United  States  sees  Its  margin  of  nu- 
clear superiority  eroded  by  the  continuing 
Soviet  strategic  nuclear  buildup,  the  con- 
fidence the  President  can  have  In  the  ability 
of  our  stockpiled  nuclear  weapons  to  perform 
reliably  becomes  Increasingly  important.  For 
example,  if  after  deployment  some  potential 
defect  were  noted  In  a  Mlnuteman  III  war- 
head, military  leaders  must  be  able  to  give  a 
U.S.  President  categorical  assurance  that  the 
weapon  can  perform  as  required.  If  these  as- 
surances cannot  be  given,  the  President's 
confidence  In  the  deterrent  capability  of  our 
forces  would  erode. 

Such  a  circumstance  can  be  remedied  only 
with  continued  testing  of  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Only  with  such  testing  can  we  be  sure 
that  the  weapons  which  are  in  our  stockpUe 
will  perform  as  required.  It  Is  important  to 
understand  that  VJS,  nuclear  weapons  are 
more  Ukely  to  suffer  from  confidence  prob- 
lems than  ar9  Soviet  weapons  because  we 
have  relied  upon  highly  advanced  tech- 
nology to  provide  extremely  compact  weap- 
ons for  our  ICBM  and  submarine -lavmched 
ballistic  mlssUe  force.  The  InabUlty  to  test 
our  weapon  would  require  numerically  larger 
and  thus  more  expensive  forces  to  retain 
the  current  level  of  confidence  in  the  credi- 
bility of  these  forces. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
concerning  the  emergence  of  a  derivative  of 
a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  at  the  impend- 
ing Moscow  simimlt  talks,  the  so-called 
Threshold  Test  Ban  (TTB),  where  tmder- 
ground  demonstrations  would  be  limited  to 
explosions  less  than  some  specified  yield. 
This  approach  has  many  of  the  deficiencies 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  with  some  addi- 
tional weaknesses  of  Its  own.  A  TTB  serves 
no  positive  purpose  since  the  development 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  would 
continue  without  any  Impact  on  a  future 
decision  of  other  nations  such  as  Germany 
or  Japan  to  "go  nuclear."  It  simply  seeks  to 
constrain  the  arms  competition  between  tha 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  by  8low« 
Ing  the  growth  of  technology. 

This  approach  to  arms  control  has  bis- 
toricaUy  been  a  conspicuous  faUure;  the 
Washington  and  London  Naval  Treaties  of 
the  1920'8  and  1930's  demonstrated  that  the 
development  of  new  technology  (e.g.,  the 
aircraft  carrier)  could  not  be  stopped  by 
limiting  the  deployment  of  battleships  and 
other  capital  vessels.  Experience  shows  that 
other  means  must  be  found  to  inhibit  stra- 
tegic arms  competition;  attempting  to 
"stop"  technology  wlU  not  work.  It  also 
appears  likely  that  In  practice  the  TTB  would 
be  a  retrogressive  and  counterproductive  step 
to  take  its  proponents  by  reducing  the  im- 
provements in  technology  which  would  re- 
duce the  Indiscriminate  character  of  the 
present  stockpUe  of  nuclear  weapons  In  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
the  present  stockpile  of  high  yield  weapons 
would  have  to  be  retained  in  the  force. 

The  only  effective  way  to  reduce  the  com- 
petition in  strategic  arms  Is  to  mitigate  the 
circumstances  which  give  rise  to  Interna- 
tional suspicions  and  work  toward  reduc- 
tions In  the  aggregate  size  of  stratglc  forces. 


THE  ONCE  AND  FUTURE  CAPITAL- 
WOLF  VON  ECKHARDT  ON  THE 
THIRD  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.   KENNEDY.   Mr.   President,   last 
Saturday,  an  excellent  article  appeared 


in  the  Washington  Post  by  the  distin- 
guished architecture  critic,  Wolf  Voii 
Eckhardt,  discussing  the  plans  for  thj 
third  Senate  Office  Building  now  beinc 
considered  by  the  Senate  Committee  o:  i 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  Von  Eckhardt's  analysis  provides  ;  i 
thoughtful  and  sensitive  critique  of  thj 
plans  and  model  for  the  new  office  build  ■ 
ing,  and  I  beUeve  his  analysis  will  bs 
of  Interest  to  all  of  us  concerned  no; 
only  with  the  new  building,  but  also  wit:  i 
the  long-range  plans  for  the  growth  an  I 
development  of  Capitol  HiU.  I,  therefor  j 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  articls 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articlj 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recori  . 
as  follows : 

The  Once  and  Future  CAPrroL 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  made  Its  decl- 
slons  on  what  and  how  to  buUd  on  Capitc  I 
Hill  so  deep  in  the  shadows  of  executive  sec  • 
recy  that  they  often  seemed  shady. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  how  • 
ever,  has  now  begun  to  shed  a  little  light  oi  i 
the  process. 

It  happened  because  some  of  the  sen.ator  i 
were  not  entirely  happy  with  the  design  fo : 
the  big,  third  Senate  Office  BiUldlng  that  wa  i 
authorized  two  years  ago.  So  they  did  wha  b 
sensible  men  would  do.  They  called  for  out  • 
side  advice. 

The  first  thing  every  one  of  the  invited  wit  • 
nesses  said  at  the  resulting  public  hearin  ' 
was  that  he  hoped  there  would  be  mors  sucl  [ 
public  discussion  of  Capitol  designs. 

Inevitably,  perhaps,  one  of  the  senators  re  - 
called  the  old  chestnut  about  a  camel  being  i 
horse  designed  by  too  many  consultants. 

But  a  camel,  of  course.  Is  a  most  usefu  I 
animal.  It  Is  a  great  deal  more  desirable  thai  i 
a  monster— such  as  the  Sam  Rayburn  BuUd  ■ 
Ing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  monstrous.  no\r 
dormant  scheme  to  extend  the  West  Front  o  r 
the  Capitol. 

The  Senate  Office  BuUdlng  should  be  k 
camel  of  sorts.  It  should  be  background  ar  - 
chltecture,  nothing  much  more  than  a  use- 
ful,  efficient,  attractive,  functional  buUdlng 
But  part  of  this  function  must  be  to  relat  S 
to  the  Capitol  and  to  contribute  to  an  effi. 
clent,  attractive  and  responsive  Capitol  en- 
vlronment— a  tetter  place  for  Congress  to  di  ► 
Its  work  and  for  the  American  public  t> 
look  on. 

The  senators  at  the  hearing— chalrmai  i 
Jennings  Randolph  (D-W.  Va.).  Howard  B 
Baker  Jr.  (R-Tenn.).  James  L.  Buckley  (B 
Con-N.Y.)  and  Pete  V.  Domenlcl  (R-NM  )-' 
seemed  to  agree  that  the  models  and  draw  - 
tags  for  the  new  building  that  filled  the  hear . 
Ing  room  promised  an  efficient  and  pleasan ; 
place  to  work.  The  five  witnesses  confirm©  1 
this. 

What  had  bothered  the  senators  and 
prompted  them  to  solicit  the  views  of  two 
architects,  a  city  planner,  an  executive  o'. 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  ihl  i 
critic,  was  the  facade,  the  exterior  design  I ; 
seemed  to  them  a  bit  overbearing,  somewha ; 
lacktag  in  the  conventional  "classic"  dlstlnc  • 
tlon  of  the  earlier  Senate  Office  Buildings.  I ; 
seemed  too  much  like  any  old.  big  offio> 
buUdlng  downtown. 

The  architect  Is  John  Carl  Wamecke  whon  \ 
the  Kennedys  chose  to  design  the  Kenned  r 
grave  and  the  new  buUdlngs  that  frame  La  • 
fayette  Square  to  front  of  the  White  House. 

Wamecke  was  given  the  site  Just  behind 
the  Dlrksen  Office  BuUdlng  (formerly  knowi  i 
as  the  "New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng")  o! 
which  his  structure  Is  technically  an  "e.xten  '• 
slon."  He  was  told  to  preserve  the  Belmon ; 
House  and  Its  garden,  originally  built  befor  i 
the  Capitol  was  erected  on  Jenkins  Hill  and , 
Since  1929,  the  headquarters  of  the  Nations  1 
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Woman's  Party.  He  was  to  provide  flexible 
space  for  50  senators,  their  staff,  their  visi- 
tors, their  automobiles,  their  exercise  and 
their  appetites. 

Warnecke  obliged  with  admirable  Ingenu- 
ity. Senators,  he  said.  In  an  elaborate,  almost 
ceremonial  briefing  in  his  office  the  day  be- 
fore the  hearing,  are  entitled  to  large  offices 
with  views  and  high  ceilings.  So  he  designed 
them  duplex  offices,  as  It  were,  two  stories 
high.  The  staff  gets  offices  with  normal,  nme- 
foot  celling  heights.  These  staff  offices  look 
out  on  huge,  elght-storles-hlgh,  glass  domed 
••gallerlas"  and  a  vast,  glass  covered  inner 
court  or  "atrium."  There  are  no  depressing 
corridors. 

The  place  abounds  with  day-Ut  balconies 
and  terraces  where  people  can  sit,  linger  and 
converse  amidst  potted  plants  and  an  air  of 
luxurious  spaciousness.  It  will  be  easy  and 
pleasant  to  get  around  the  entire  Senate  Of- 
fice complex  and  to  walk  to  the  garage,  the 
Senate  "subway,"  the  Capitol  and  the  Visi- 
tor's Center  at  Union  Station. 

Warnecke  also  designed  his  building  In 
such  a  way  that  It  aligns  Impressively  with 
the  other  two  Senate  Offices  along  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  and  yields  gracefully  to  Bel- 
mont House  on  Second  Street  NE.  The  old 
house,  although  dwarfed  by  the  massive 
marble,  is  a  whimsical  reminder  of  a  hum- 
bler past  and  will  add  a  nice,  needed  human 
touch. 

Yes.  the  marble  Is  massive.  No  architect 
can  do  otherwise  with  a  building  that  must 
enclose  1  million  square  feet  of  working  speice 
and  is  120  feet  high,  filling  more  than  half 
of  a  large  city  block.  It  Is  Warnecke's  con- 
siderable achievement  that  the  thing  doesn't 
look  as  clumsy  as  It  might. 

Does  It  "harmonize"  with  the  DIrksen 
Building  that  it  "extends"? 

This  is  what  troubles  the  senators.  It  ob- 
viously also  troubles  Warnecke.  He  tried  hard 
and  well. 

His  trouble  Is  not  only  that  his  building  Is, 
of  necessary,  larger  and  higher  than  Its  par- 
ent. It  is  also  that  the  parent,  let's  face  It, 
Is  not  as  good  a  building.  Warnecke's  is. 

Good  architecture  Is  naked.  Like  a  good 
human  body  it  shows  the  bones  and  muscles 
under  a  clear  skin.  The  Dirksen  Building  Is 
all  dressed  up  in  a  rather  poorly  designed 
"classic"  costume. 

So  the  best  Warnecke  could  do  is  to  give 
his  building  a  classic  posture — a  well  pro- 
portioned, symmetric  order.  And  he  did  so 
by  framing  his  large  windows  in  a  grid  of 
shadmg  slabs.  It  makes  sense.  It  is  indeed 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  many  concrete  egg 
crates  downtown.  And  he  might  perhaps  have 
done  otherwise. 

But  that,  it  turned  out.  was  difficult  for 
the  witnesses  to  discuss.  No  one  wanted  an- 
other costume.  So  how,  if  you  don't  want 
cosmetics  either,  do  you  discuss  the  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  without  questioning  the 
whole  anatomy.  Warnecke  had,  after  all, 
given  his  anatomy  a  clean,  clear  and  logical 
face. 

Yes,  perhaps  It  Is  a  bit  coarse  and  power- 
ful. But  that  was  hard  to  Judge  from  the 
model.  The  witnesses  therefore  agreed  that 
the  architect  should  build  a  full  size  mock- 
up  of  one  of  the  windows  to  see  how  It  looks 
in  relation  to  the  neighboring  buildings. 

And  then  they  went  on  to  question  the 
body  rather  than  the  skin.  Does  the  whole 
building,  with  its  million  square  feet  of 
space  that  Warnecke  was  asked  to  design 
fit  In  with — what? 

There  Is  no  masterplan  for  Capitol  Hill — 
a  plan  that  tells  us  how  Congress  can  grow 
with  the  country  not  only  m  marble-clad 
square  footage,  but  also  In  efficiency,  dig- 
nity and  amenity. 

It  should  be  a  masterplan  not  for  an 
arrogant  enclave,  but  for  a  legislative  cen- 
ter that  merges  and  blends  with  its  natural 
and  human  sturoundings,  a  lively  part  of  the 


cor  gressional 


neig]  ibor 


a<  cor 


tie 


city,  a  peoples'  cent 
than  experts  and 
It  requires  the  actlv^ 
and   consent   of   the 
the  people  who  live 
people  now  look  on 
spokesman  and 
whose  Capitol  Architect 
night  and  bulldoze 

Rather  than  one  bi 
terplan.  the  witnesses 
us  a  more  diverse 
torlal  office  needs. 

Such  a  plan  would 
change    the    basic 
building,    though 
hearings  may  well,  ic 
prove  its  design.  Wa 
back  at  his  drawing 
in  the  new  public 
Le  Corbusler  put  it, 
search.'" 

Sen.      Baker      alsi  i 
"greatly  taken  by 
ought  to  be  the  last 
way.  There  ought  to 
there  ought  to  be  a 
tlon  of  whatever  lutlire 

Such  a  well  ventila  ted 
Txial  present  Congrea 
the  nation.  A  future 
and  parked  cars,  mlgUt 
confidence  in  the  dig  lity 
government 


That  calls  for  more 

committees. 

participation,  advice 

citizenry,   particularly 

an  Capitol  Hill.  These 

Congress  not  as  their 

but  as  an  enemy 

might  sneak  up  one 

t%elr  homes. 

building,  such  a  mas- 
said,  might  have  given 
mmodatlon  of  sena- 


now  come  too  late  to 

c|)ncept    of    Warnecke's 

committee    and    Its 

Sen.  Baker's  view,  im- 

necke,  at  any  rate,  is 

doard  to  refine  his  work 

1  ght,  knowing  that,  as 

creation  Is  a  patient 
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professed      himself 

suggestion  that  this 

time  we  do  things  this 

be  a  masterplan,  and 

ttorough  public  ventlla- 

plans  we  have." 

plan  is  a  blcenten- 

mlght  give  itself  and 

Capitol,  without  pomp 

help  a  little  to  restore 

and  nobility  of  our 


NEW  ENTRANT!  i  INTO  THE  COAL 
BUS  [NESS 


Mr.    President,    the 
the  rest  of  the  Na- 


tion, is  greatly  con  ;emed  about  the  en- 
ergy crisis  that  con;  ronts  us.  The  present 


life  of  our  State  and 


region  are   depend  ^nt  on  an   adequate 


power  which  must  be 
and  made  available 


in  sufficient  quantii  ies  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  our  an  a. 

Fortunately  Uta  i  and  the  adjoining 
Western  States  po!  sess  in  great  abund- 
ance one  of  our  N  ition's  best  resources 
for  energy— coal.  '  Tius.  it  is  important 
that  our  coal  resoui  ces  be  properly  devel- 
oped not  only  to  tieet  the  growing  en- 


and  the  West  but  also 


throughout  the  con  ntry. 
It  is  for  these  re  isons  that  I  am  very 


necott-operated  mini  s  supplj'  coal  for  the 
principal  electric  utlity  plants  in  Utah 
as  well  as  for  utilities  outside  the  State. 


When  Kennecott 
Coal  Co.,  the  future 
was  not  certain.  At 


industiy  was  in  the  p  rocess  of  recovering 
from  the  drastic  decline  it  had  suffered 


after  World  War  i: 
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acquii'ed  Peabody 
Df  the  coal  industrj' 
that  time,  the  coal 


when  it  lost  the 


home  heating  markejt  to  oil  and  gas  and 
the  railroads  which  switched  from  coal 
to  diesel  fuel.  Although  by  the  mid-1960's 
coal  had  managed  |  to  make  a  strong 
comeback  by  supplying  fuel  to  electric 
utility  plants,  it  wa4  still  not  known  to 


what  degree  new  coi 
into  the  coal  busines 
petition  would  remaj 

In  view  of  this 
is  understandable 
was  concerned  abc 
effect  on  the  coal  inc 


the  Federal  Trade 
;o  do  with  respect  to 
Co.,  which  was  ac- 
quired by  Kennecolt  Copper  Corp.  in  the 
late  1960's.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Com- 
mission has  determined  that  the  Pea- 
body acquisition  i/liolated  the  antitrust 
laws  and  that  thj.t  determination  has 
been  affirmed  by  the  courts.  However, 
there  still  remain  t  le  question  of  wheth- 
er it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
competition  and  th  e  energy  needs  of  this 
cotmtry  to  require  Kennecott  to  divest 
Peabody  Coal  Co.,  <ir  whether  some  other 
and  less  drastic  f o  :m  of  relief  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  the  total  public 
interest. 

Kennecott -Peab  idy  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle employer  in  t  le  State  of  Utah.  In 
addition  to  ownir  g  and  operating  the 
world's  largest  opt  n  pit  copper  mine  lo- 
cated near  Salt  ]  &ke  City,  Kennecott 
through  Peabody  ij  a  large  holder  of  coal 
reserves  in  Utah  ar  d  the  adjoining  West- 
em  States  and  it  has  been  developing 
these  coal  reserves  at  an  increasing  rate 
in  recent  years.  At  he  present  time,  Ken- 


ipanies  would  come 

and  whether  com- 

viable. 

>nomic  situation.  It 

lat  the  Commission 

it  the   competitive 

itry  of  Kennecott's 


acquisition  of  Peabody.  It  challenged  the 
acquisition  on  two  ttasic  grounds:  That 
the  coal  industry  was  trending  toward 
imdue  concentratioi^,  and  that  Kenne- 
cott was  virtually  the  only  potential  new 
entrant  into  the  industry.  Hence,  the 
FTC  thought,  Kennpcott  should  not  be 


permitted  to  enter 
by  way  of  acquisitioij 

However,  since 
the  last  5  years,  it 
completely    changed 


ito  coal  production 

ten,  particularly  in 
coal  industry  has 
and    history    has 


demonstrated  the  invalidity  of  the  Com- 
mission's predictions.  Among  the  most 


dramatic  of  the  cl 
curred  has  been  th( 
coal  production  in 
In  all  coal  producii 
larly  in  the  West,  tl 


iges  that  have  oc- 
I  explosive  growth  of 
the  Western  States. 

areas,  but  particu- 
sre  has  been  a  large 


number  of  new  companies  that  have  ac- 
quired large-scale  coal  reserves  and  en- 
tered into  coal  production.  Many  of  these 
companies  are  much  larger  than  Kenne- 
cott and  many  are  already  in  various 
facets  of  energy  production  such  as  oil 
and  gas.  Still,  other  companies  are  en- 
trants into  the  enercy  field  for  the  first 
time.  I  have  here  a  pdst  of  new  entrants 
Into  the  coal  businjess  during  the  past 
few  years.  Thus,  the  coal  industry  in  the 
last  5  years  has  undergone  a  steady  and 
healthy  economic  development  with  no 
discernible  trend  toward  concentration. 


Indeed,  if  anHhing 
ment  has  been  in  tt 


the  recent  move- 
direction  of  decon- 


centration.  As  for  the  immediate  future, 
the  prospects  are  that  more  companies 
will  continue  to  doirelop  their  holdings 
of  large-scale  coal  I  reserves  and  enter 
into  active  coal  production  to  supply  the 
growing  electrical  power  needs  and  to 
produce  synthetic  fliels. 
In  light  of  thes^  economic  develop- 


ments, it  is  importa 
sion  base  its  £u:tior 
cott  should  divest 


it  that  the  Commis- 

on  whether  Kenne- 

*eabody  on  the  eco- 


nomic facts  of  life  I  as  they  exist  today 
rather  than  as  the|y  existed  5  or  more 
years  ago.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  all  of  the  momentous  developments 
in  recent  years  before  any  final  action  is 
taken  with  respect  I  to  Kennecott's  con- 
tinued presence  in  the  coal  Industry. 
Obviously,  if  Kennecott  must  get  rid  of 
Peabody,  the  impact  of  that  action  will 
be  felt  in  Utah  anfl  the  West  generally 
as  well  as  throughoi  it  the  country. 
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Because  coal  must  play  an  increasing 
role  in  meeting  the  energy  needs  of  this 
country  and  because  great  capital  in- 
vestment will  be  required  if  coal  pro- 
duction is  to  be  doubled  or  tripled  in 
the  next  decade,  as  our  experts  tell  us 
it  must  be,  it  is  important  that  com- 
panies such  as  Kennecott  which  are  will- 
ing to  commit  substantial  capital  for  coal 
expansion  remain  in  that  industi-y.  Un- 
like many  of  the  other  recent  new  en- 
trants into  the  coal  business  such  as  the 
oil  and  utility  companies.  Kennecott  has 
no  other  connection  with  energy  pro- 
duction. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  a  positive  advantage  for  com- 
petition and  for  increased  coal  produc- 
tion to  have  Kennecott  continue  in  the 
coal  business. 

I  find  it  particularly  noteworthy  that 
Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  has 
filed  a  statement  with  the  Commission 
urging  it  to  reexamine  the  appropriate- 
ness of  requiring  Kennecott  to  divest 
Peabody  in  light  of  the  vast  changes  that 
have  accurred  in  the  coal  business.  The 
Steelworkers  Union  originally  urged  the 
Commission  to  issue  a  complaint  against 
the  Peabody  acquisition  and,  subsequent- 
ly, it  actually  intervened  against  Kenne- 
cott when  the  case  was  before  the  Com- 
mission on  appeal  from  the  initial  de- 
cision dismissing  the  complaint.  Now. 
the  Steelworkers  have  taken  the  position 
that  in  light  of  recent  events,  including 
the  vast  increase  in  the  cost  of  imported 
fuel  oil,  the  need  for  greater  domestic 
coal  production  and  the  large  number  of 
new  entrants  into  the  coal  business — 

The  Commission  might  well  find  that  Ken- 
necott's willingness  to  Invest  capital  In  the 
expansion  of  domestic  coal  production 
through  Peabody,  is  beneficial  rather  than 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 

In  this  fast  changing  world  of  energy 
developments,  the  future  of  Peabody 
Coal  Co.  should  be  determined  only  after 
the  fullest  consideration  is  given  to  all  of 
the  changed  conditions  during  the  past 
5  years  as  they  have  affected  the  coal 
industry  and  the  broader  energy  field. 
The  final  action  must  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  competitive  conditions  and 
the  public  interest  as  they  exist  in  1974, 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  conditions  of  an 
earlier  period  when  the  coal  industry  ap- 
peared to  face  a  different  future  and  the 
Nation  was  not  confronted  with  a  perma- 
nent energy  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  list  of  new  entrants  into 
the  coal  business  during  the  past  few 
years  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

P.^RTiAL  List  op  Recent  New  Entrants  Into 
THE  CoAi.  Business 

American  Metal  Climax,  Inc. 

Ashland  Oil  Co.  (and  the  Hunt  Group) . 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

Belco  Petroleum  Corp. 

Chessle  System,  Inc. 

Exxon  Corporation. 

Falcon  Seaboard,  Inc. 

Gulf  Resources  &  Chemical  Co. 

Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp. 

Jim  Walter  Corp. 

Kaneb  Services,  Inc. 

Kerr-McGee  Corp. 

Kewanee  Oil  Company,  Morrlson-Knudson 


Company  and  Penn  'Virginia  Corp.   (Joint 
venture) . 

Montana  Power  Co. 

Moore  McCormack  Resources,  Inc. 

Mapco  Inc. 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Union  Pacific  Corp. 

VS.  Natural  Resources,  Inc. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FOLLOW 
THROUGH  CLASSES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  passed  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  and  it  has  been 
signed  into  law.  Among  other  things,  the 
bill  provides  funds  which  are  greatly 
needed  to  continue  the  highly  success- 
ful education  program,  Follow  Through. 
Without  the  $12  million  allocated 
through  supplemental  appropriations, 
the  phaseout  of  Follow  Through  would 
begin  in  September.  By  providing  this 
very  necessary  appropriation.  Congress 
has  now  expressed  its  intention  to  main- 
tain Follow  Through  at  its  present  level. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  Office  of  Education.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
plarming  to  obligate  an  important  share 
of  this  Follow  Through  appropriation  to 
program  aspects  other  than  the  entry 
level  class.  These  rumors  are  particularly 
distressing  to  me.  Such  a  course  of  action 
is  directly  opposed  to  our  purpose  in 
proposing  and  passing  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  Follow  Through.  The 
amendment  In  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  would  have  restored  $20  million 
to  Follow  Through,  enough  to  fund  a 
new  entry  level  grade  class  and  other 
components  of  the  program  cut  back  by 
the  phaseout.  However,  when  the  bill 
was  considered  in  conference,  the  com- 
promise figure  of  $12  million  was  agreed 
to  as  the  basic  amount  necessary  to  keep 
the  program  alive  for  the  benefit  of 
schoolchildren  entering  Follow  Through 
kindergarten  classes  next  school  year. 

I  have  had  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence with  Senator  Magnuson. 
chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  emphasizing  our 
intention  in  restoring  these  funds  to 
Follow  Through,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  18,  1974. 
Hon.  Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
ChaiTTTian,   Labor,   Health,   Education,   and 
Welfare   Committee,   Senate   Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Magnuson  :  I  am  distressed 
by  information  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion concerning  the  allocation  and  obligation 
of  the  $12,000,000  to  the  PoUow  Through 
program  included  in  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations BUI. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare does  not  plan  to  spend  the  full  $12,000,- 
000  on  new  entering  classes  for  each  of  the 
Follow  Through  projects.  In  fact,  I  under- 
stand that  HEW  plans  to  designate  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  appropriation  for  re- 
search activities  connected  with  PoUow 
Through  and  only  a  remainder  of  the  amount 
to  fund  entering  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
classes  next  school  year. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  such 
a  course  of  action  is  directly  contrary  to  our 
Intention  In  proposing  and  passing  the  Pol- 


low  Tlirough  amendment  to  the  supplement  il 
appropriation  legislation.  The  amount  stlpi  i- 
lated  In  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  $2C  ,- 
000,000,  was  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  n€(v 
entering  class  of  students  as  well  as  reta  n 
the  research  component  of  Follow  Througi. 
Regrettably,  a  compromise  was  necessary  1>  y- 
fore  reporting  the  bill  out  of  the  committi  le 
of  conference,  and  $12,000,000  was  agreed  o 
as  the  least  amount  needed  to  maintain  tlie 
present  level  of  students  minus  funding  f i  >r 
additional  research.  This  amount  at  least  fu  l- 
fllls  our  basic  intention  to  prevent  the  plaj  i- 
ned  phaseout  of  the  program  by  continulig 
PoUow  Through  for  the  benefit  of  those  chl  l- 
dren  who  would  be  entering  the  program  th  Is 
Pall. 

It  Is  necessary  that  the  f uU  approprlatlc  n 
of  $12,000,000  be  allocated  to  the  entering 
classes  in  aU  FoUow  Through  programs.  It  Is 
important  too  that  the  money  be  obligaud 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1974.  PoUciw 
Through  grantees  have  been  notified  that  tl  le 
supplemental  funds  were  appropriated,  ar  d 
the  Division  of  FoUow  Through  in  HEW  Is 
prepared  to  process  the  fimding  applicatloi  >s 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  Is  Imperative  that  iU 
other  divisions  of  HEW  involved  in  the  funi  l- 
Ing  procedure  obligate  the  appropriat<d 
money  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The  in- 
tention of  aU  divisions  should  not  be  othe  r- 
wlse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port and  leadership  you  have  given  to  this 
matter,  and  I  urge  you  now  to  reiterate  the 
purpose  of  the  PoUow  Through  supplement  >i 
appropriations  to  assure  the  prompt  restd- 
ration  of  funds  to  keep  the  programs  alive  :  a 
the  local  schools. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

WAI.TEB  P.  MoNDALE. 

June  19.  1974. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
17  .S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  This  Is  to  reiter- 
ate the  position  of  our  committee  in  recor  i- 
mendlng  additional  funds  for  FoUcw 
Through. 

As  you  know,  the  Second  Supplement  al 
Appropriations  Act  (P.L.  93-305)  provides 
$12  million  for  Follow  Through.  From  the 
outset  I  believe  the  Committee  made  quite 
clear  our  intention  that  ongoing  Folkw 
Through  projects  be  aUowed  to  admit  a  ni  w 
entering  class  this  fall. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Office  af 
Education  that  aU  FoUow  Through  projects 
have  been  notified  and  that  negotiations  <in 
the  allocation  of  funds  will  be  completed  1  ly 
next  week.  I  certainly  hope  the  Grants  and 
Contracts  Office  in  HEW  will  act  expedi- 
tiously to  obligate  the  entire  amount  pr  )- 
vlded  for  Follow  Through. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Labc  r- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Follow 
Through  was  created  7  years  ago  to  su  >- 
tain  through  the  early  years  of  elemei  i- 
tary  school  the  gains  children  had  ma(  le 
in  Head  Start.  The  intent  of  Congress  i  it 
that  time  was  to  establish  a  comprehei  i- 
sive  service  program  that  would  enhan^  :e 
the  educational  opportunities  of  disad- 
vantaged children.  Now.  Congress  hi  is 
reiterated  its  original  intention  and  pe  •- 
ception  of  Follow  Through  as  an  ongoii  ig 
program  by  appropriating  the  money 
needed  to  provide  for  a  new  class  of  b  i- 
ginning  students. 

Since  its  inception.  Follow  Through 
has  proven  itself  a  VEiluable  component 
in  moving  toward  the  goal  of  equal  edi  i- 
cational  opportunities  for  all  childrei. 
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Follow  Through  provides  an  innovative 
educational  experience  to  low-income 
children  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds. 
There  are  Follow  Through  classrooms  in 
big  city  schools  and  poor  rural  areas.  A 
bilingual  approach  extends  the  Follow 
Through  experience  to  schoolchildren  in 
predominately  Spanish-speaking  class- 
rooms. Schools  on  several  Indian  reserva- 
tions have  Follow  Through  classes. 

The  national  evaluation  of  Follow 
Through  provides  solid  evidence  In  favor 
of  continuing  the  program.  The  Impact 
on  pupil  development,  and  parent  and 
teacher  attitudes  is  positive.  When  the 
reading  auid  math  test  scores  of  Follow 
Through  children  are  compared  with 
those  of  children  from  similar  back- 
grounds in  non-FoUow  Through  class- 
rooms, the  achievement  of  Follow 
Through  students  is  regularly  higher. 
The  strong  results  of  the  study  remforce 
the  need  to  contmue  Follow  Through. 

The  $12  million  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress is  needed  now  to  continue  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  Follow  Through  to 
children  who  should  be  entering  kinder- 
garten classes  In  each  of  the  Follow 
Through  programs  next  fall.  The  inten- 
tion of  Congress  in  appropriating  this 
money  was  to  allow  each  program  to 
continue  with  an  entry  level  grade  class 
next  school  year.  The  purpose  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  legislation 
is  clear  and  the  f  imds  should  be  allocated 
accordingly. 


ter  since  that  tim< 
late  on  this  mattei 


the  basis  of  a  comp  lete  record. 


I  am  concerned 


CONTINUANCE  OF  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  two  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senators  Ervin 
and  Nelson,  have  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3355,  a  bill  which  is  presently 
on  the  calendar. 

The  purpose  of  S.  3355,  introduced  by 
Senators  Cook  and  Bayh,  is  to  continue 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  to 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
The  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  Sen- 
ator Cook  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  June  12, 1974,  and  imtially  passed  the 
Senate  by  imanimous  consent  on  June  17, 
1974.  This  action,  however,  was  later 
vitiated  when  it  became  apparent  that 
an  amendment  would  be  offered. 

I  understand  that  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  No.  1487  is  to  repeal  certain 
provisions  of  Federal  law  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  pertaining  to  author- 
ization and  execution  of  "no-knock" 
warrants  utilized  in  the  enforcement  of 
drug  statutes. 

This  matter  was  extensively  debated  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  during  con- 
sideration of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure 
Act  of  1970  and  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970.  A  majority  of  both  bodies  sup- 
ported the  "no-knock"  provisions  at  that 
time  as  a  useful  law  enforcement  tool. 

Unfortimately,  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  adequately  review  the  op- 
eration and  effect  of  the  no-knock  provi- 
sions since  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  has  held  no 
hearings  on  this  particular  subject  mat- 
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If  we  are  to  legls- 
we  should  do  so  on 


vlth  the  recent  com- 


ments made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  IlUnolfe  (Mr.  Percy)  about 
the  abuses  that  hks  resulted  from  en- 
forcement of  thesfe  statutes.  The  mis- 
taken raids  conducied  by  drug  abuse  law 
enforcement  oflBcefs  in  Colllnsvllle,  HI. 
during  April  1973,  Iiave  been  proposed  as 
sufficient  justification  for  repeal  of  the 
"no-knock"  authority.  Unlike  Senator 
Percy  and  my  colleagues  sponsoring  this 
amendment,  I  do  not  regard  the  Colllns- 
ville  incidents  as  iJertinent  to  the  Issue 
of  whether  "no-knock"  statutes  have  led 
to  excessive  abusesjand  creation  of  a  po- 
lice state.  ! 

Contrary  to  popitlar  belief,  the  unfor- 
timate  Colllnsvllle j  drug  raids  were  not 
situations  In  whlcb  the  Federal  or  any 
State  "no-knock"  statute  was  utilized. 
The  facts  clearly  indicate  that  no  war- 
rant was  obtained  at  all.  Furthermore, 
the  agents  annoui^ced  their  identity  in 
ich  annoimcement  is 
luting    Federal    "no- 


each  instance.  No 
necessary  in  exi 
knock"  warrants. 
Federal  "no-km 
obtained  by  Drug 
tration  agents  fro: 
magistrate.    Probi 


k"  warrants  must  be 
orcement  Adminis- 
a  Federal  judge  or 
le  cause  must  be 
shown  that  announcement  or  knocking 
would  result  in  the  easy  and  quick  de- 
struction of  propffl1;y  sought  or  would 
endanger  human  life  or  safety.  The  pro- 
visions in  the  D.C.jCode  are  comparable 
although  slightly  different  In  certain  par- 
ticulars. I 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  useful  for 
me  and  I  ask  unan^ous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  a  bjief  memorandum  re- 
citmg  the  pertinetat  facts  surrounding 
the  Collinsville  incident  and  other  ma- 
terials. I  trust  thai  this  information  will 
answer  some  que^ions  that  may  have 
been  raised  aboiit  the  relationship 
claimed  to  exist  [between  "no-knock" 
statutes  and  these  highly  publicized  drug 
raids.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows 


srinted  in  the  Record, 


Memorandum  on  C<  illinsville  Drug  Raids 


Thi 
fair 


OD/LE 


On  September  19, 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement 
investigation  of  a 
Substances  Act. 
In  the  arrest  of 
1973.  ODALE  attom^r 
for  the  arrest  of  thfee 
with  this  same 
but  the  U.S 
that  time.  The 
he  authorized  the 
on  sight  without 
thorlze  entry  without 

ODALE  agents  an( 
groups  to  loolc  for 
malnlng  suspects, 
were  Joined  by  nunbis 
tlon  Investigators. 

After  completing 
checks,  the  two 
head  Drive,  CoUlns^lle 
believed   one   of 
They  selected  an 
apparently  because 
tlon  on  the  front  of 
behind  the  biiUdlng 
suspect   drove.   As 
proached,  lights  in 


gro  ips 


ths 


1972,  the  Office  of  Drug 
St.  Louis  initiated  an 
violation  of  the  Controlled 
investigation  resulted 
persons  on  April  18, 
's  authorized  complaints 
others  in  connection 
Investigation,  on  AprU  23, 1973 
Magistrate  was  unavailable  at 
attorney  stated  that 
ixrest  of  the  defendants 
warrants,  but  did  not  au- 
warrants. 
officers  divided  into  two 
ind  arrest  the  three  re- 
agents and  officers 
Bureau  of  Investlga- 


ODALE 


number  of  unsuccessful 
went  to  1003  Arrow- 
Illinois,  where  they 
suspects  stUl   resided, 
incorrect  townhouse  unit 
)f  Inadequate  identlflca- 
the  unit.  A  car  and  truck 
were  similar  to  what  the 
agents    and    officers    ap- 
t  le  unit  went  oft.  The  offl- 
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cers  and  agents  knoctced  at  the  door  and 
called  to  the  occupfints  inside.  No  one 
answered.  Entry  was  forced  and  a  bookcase 
knocked  over.  Herbert  Oiglotto,  a  resident 
of  the  unit,  was  handcwfTed,  held  at  gun  point 
and  released  when  kn  undercover  agent 
stated  that  be  was  not  the  suspect.  Oiglot- 
to's  wife  was  present  pt  that  time.  Glglotto 
has  stated  that  the  agont  threatened  to  shoot 
him,  cursed  him,  called  his  wife  a  "broad," 
searched  the  house  and  caused  extensive 
damage.  Mrs.  Oiglottoj  stated  she  was  hand- 
cuffed. Agents  and  Jofflcers  deny  anyone 
threatened  to  shoot  Oiglotto,  cursed,  called 
his  wife  a  "broad,"  searched  his  house  or  did 
any  damage  other  tikan  to  the  door  and 
bookcase.  I 

Upon  leaving  the  Olglottos,  the  agents  and 
officers  went  from  thei  Arrowhead  address  to 
313  West  Washington  Street,  Colllnsvllle,  n- 
llnols,  looking  for  one  of  the  other  suspects. 
The  suspect's  address  was  actually  313  West 
Washington,  Bellevill^,  Dllnois.  The  agents 
were  referred  by  the!  tenants  of  313  West 
Washington  to  312  darner  Street,  a  house 
supposedly  frequented!  by  "hlpple-looklng  In- 
dividuals." Agents  sind  officers  identified 
themselves  to  the  owner  of  the  312  Oamet 
Street  house,  Donald  Apkew,  at  the  front  door. 
Other  agents  heard  loud  shouting  In  the 
house.  One  agent  saw  someone  moving  to  the 
back  of  the  house  and  called  out  to  fellow 
officers  to  alert  them.  An  officer  stationed  at 
the  side  door,  thinking  there  was  trouble, 
forced  entry  Into  the  house.  Upon  deter- 
mining that  they  wese  at  the  wrong  house, 
the  officers  and  agents  departed. 

On  March  12,  1974,  ^  Jury  trial  commenced 


in  the  U.8.  District 
Ten  federal  and  local  i 
a  17-count  Indlctmei 
depriving  11  persons  ( 
ing  and  after  the  raid 
April  4,  1974,  the  ji 
a  verdict  of  not  gulltjl 


)urt  at  Alton,  Illinois. 

ifficers  were  charged  In 
with  conspiring  and 
their  clvU  rights  dur- 
on  AprU  23,  1973.  On 

in  the  case  returned 
on  aU  17  counts,  after 


deliberating  for  three  {hours. 

Hon.  liOTD  BENT8EN, 

V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  BENtsEN:  Your  communi- 
cation of  AprU  30,  19't4,  which  had  attached 
a  letter  you  received  Irom  Bobble  Carter  of 
Houston,  Texas,  has  been  referred  to  us  for 
reply. 

The  entries  of  the  residences  mentioned  by 
your  constituent  tookjplace  In  April  1973,  and 
the  entries  were  made  without  sesirch  war- 
rants. Hence,  this  was  not  a  case  where  the 
"no-knock"  authority,  applicable  to  search 
warrants  in  drug  easel,  contamed  in  21  U.S.C. 
879(b),  was  utilized.  Rather,  the  agents 
were  attempting  to  arrest  a  defendant  In  a 
drug  case,  and  the  mistaken  entries  resulted 
from  their  efforts.     J 

On  August  24,  1973^  a  Federal  Orand  Jury 
indicted  the  narcotic  officers  involved  in  a 
number  of  raids  in  tbe  CoIUnsvllle  area  and 
Charged  them  with  depriving  those  raided 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  The  six  DEA 
agents  named  in  the  indictments  were  im- 
mediately suspended  without  pay,  and  per- 
manent action  agalnjst  the  agents  was  held 
in  abeyance.  The  trial  of  the  agents  con- 
cluded on  April  2,  1074,  and  aU  of  the  of- 
ficers were  acquitted  ^f  civil  rights  violations. 
Subsequently,  the  agents  involved  were  re- 
instated as  a  result  Of  their  acquittal. 

The  occupants  of  the  residences  Involved 
have  each  filed  suit  against  the  United  States. 
If  they  have  been  -imjustly  injured,  those 
lawsvilts  will  resvilt  in  the  awarding  of  ap- 
propriate damages.  Public  Law  93-253,  which 
was  approved  ^y  the  President  on  March  16, 
1974,  precludes  the  Oovemment  pleading 
"immunity"  or  the  "assault  exception"  in 
cases  of  this  type  when  the  Ctovernment  is 
sued  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

I  have  Issued  a  statement  of  policy  to  each 
DEA  agent  concerning  searches,  seizures  and 
arrests,  which  is  designed  to  limit  the  use  of 
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"no-knock"  warrants,  to  establish  strict 
guidelines  governing  an  agent's  conduct  and 
to  clearly  define  the  circumstances  under 
which  forcible  entry  may  be  undertaken.  It 
has  been  made  abuntantly  clear  that  no  de- 
viation from  these  guldeimes  will  be  toler- 
ated. Any  action  by  any  agent  which  Is  not 
compatible  with  established  policy  and  good 
law  enforcement  practices  will  be  dealt  with 
swiftly  and  severely. 

I  assiire  you  that  the  Collinsville  Incident 
is  not  indicative  of  the  conduct  of  the  2,000 
agents  of  DEA  who  scrupulously  protect  the 
rights  of  all  those  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Bartels,  Jr., 

Administrator. 

AvGXJBt  17, 1973. 
Hon.  Dan  Daniel, 
Hotise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Daniel:  As  you  requested  in  your 
letter  of  August  1,  1973,  I  am  settiug  forth 
the  information  you  ask  about  the  Collins- 
ville, nilnolB,  Incident  so  that  you  wlU  be 
able  to  respond  to  your  associates. 

Briefly  dated,  on  AprU  23,  1973,  Federal 
agents  and  local  police  officers,  seeking  to 
arrest  a  suspect  in  a  narcotic  investigation 
erroneously  entered  the  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Giglteln.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don- 
ald Askew,  both  in  Collinsville,  lUtnols.  Al- 
legations were  made  that  the  raiding  party 
acted  without  proper  authority,  used  ex- 
cessive force,  damaged  personal  property  of 
the  occupants  of  the  residences,  and  used 
abusive  and  profane  language. 

Mr.  John  IngerseU,  then  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
did  not  Issue  a  formal  assignment  at  the 
time  of  the  Incident.  Mr.  Myles  Ambrose, 
then  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
issued  a  statement  on  Jay  1,  1973,  a  copy 
of  which  is  attached. 

A  full  investigation  of  the  event  was  un- 
dertaken immediately  by  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  in  Springfield,  ni- 
Inols.  Since  that  Investigation  began,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment have  commenced  an  investigation  of 
possible  violations  of  law  by  the  personnel 
involved.  That  Investigation  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  However,  when  the  Investigation 
Is  concluded,  I  am  sure  that  the  facts  wUl 
be  made  known. 

In  addition  to  these  investigations,  the 
occupants  of  the  residences  Involved  have 
each  filed  suit  against  the  United  States.  If 
they  have  been  unjustly  Injured,  these  law 

suits  Will  result  In  the  awarding  of  appro- 
priate damages. 

On  July  13,  1973,  the  Federal  agents  in- 
volved were  suspended  without  pay  for  SO 
days,  the  maximum  period  permitted  under 
CivU  Service  regiilatlons  without  a  hearing. 
On  August  13,  1973,  the  six  agents  were 
notified  that  it  Is  this  agency's  intention 
to  dismiss  them.  Their  supervisor,  who  did 
not  personally  participate  in  the  raids,  was 
informed  that  he  Is  to  be  demoted  and  re- 
moved from  a  supervisory  position. 

Drug  investigations  are  difficult  and  dang- 
erous undertakings  and  have  inherent  prob- 
lems which  do  not  appear  in  other  fields 
of  law  enforcement.  For  this  reason.  It  was 
and  is  the  practice  of  all  Federal  agencies 
involved  to  demand  that  all  investigations 
be  conducted  In  s  professional  manner  In 
order  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  all  citizens. 
This  was  and  is  continually  stressed  In  the 
training  of  agents  and  throtigh  the  publica- 
tion of  well-formulated  procedures. 

I  have  recently  Issued  a  statement  of  policy 
to  each  DEA  agents  concerning  searches,  seiz- 
ures, and  arrests,  which  Is  designed  to  limit 
the  use  of  "no-knock"  warrants,  to  establish 
strict  guidelines  governing  an  agent's  con- 


duct, and  to  clearly  define  the  circtunstances 
imder  which  forcible  entry  may  be  under- 
taken. 

It  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  that  no 
deviation  from  these  guidelines  wUl  be  tol- 
erated. Any  action  by  any  agent  which  Is  not 
compatible  with  established  policy  and  good 
law  enforcement  practices  will  be  dealt  v^lth 
swiftly  and  severely. 

I  assure  you  that  the  actions  of  these 
few  agents  are  in  no  way  Indicative  of  the 
conduct  of  the  1,900  other  agents  of  DEA 
who  scrupulously  protect  the  rights  of  all 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Bartels,  Jr., 
Acting  Administrator. 


Raids  in  Collinsville,  III. 

John  R.  Bartels,  Jr.,  Acting  Administrator 
of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  an- 
nounced today  he  has  initiated  action  to  dis- 
miss from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration six  special  agents  who  were  involved 
in  two  narcotics  raids  in  Collinsville,  Illinois 
AprU  23. 

Mr.  Bartels  said  that  the  actions  proposing 
to  remove  the  agents  are  being  taken  under 
Civil  Service  Commission  procedures.  Under 
Commission  regulations,  the  agents  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  arguments  against 
the  proposed  removal  actions. 

Mr.  Bartels  said  that  pending  final  deci- 
sion in  the  proposed  removal  actions,  the 
agents  will  be  in  a  non-law  enforcement 
status.  In  this  capacity,  they  wlU  not  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  weapons,  make  arrests,  con- 
duct searches  or  participate  in  any  criminal 
investigations. 

The  agents  have  been  relieved  of  all  duties 
untu  August  24  to  prepare  their  replies  to  the 
dismissal  charges. 

Mr.  Bartels  previously  announced  on  July 
10,  1973,  that  the  six  special  agents,  William 
C.  Dwyer,  Leon  PhUllps,  Kenneth  R.  Bloem- 
ker.  Dermis  W.  Harker,  Michael  W.  HUle- 
brand  and  Dennis  R.  Morarlty,  and  their 
supervisor  Edmimd  C.  Irvln,  were  being 
suspended  from  duty  for  10  days  without 
pay,  pending  a  decision  as  to  whether  re- 
moval proceedings  would  be  initiated. 

Mr.  Bartels  also  announced  today  be  has 
initiated  action  proposing  to  demote  Mr. 
Irvln,  the  former  supervisor  of  the  St.  Loula 
District  Office,  and  to  remove  him  from  a 
supervisory  position.  Under  this  proposal  Mr. 
Irvln  also  wUl  be  transferred  from  the  St. 
Louis  area  to  another  poet  of  duty  and  given 
non-supervlflory  functions.  Removal  action 
is  not  being  initiated  against  Mr.  Irvln,  slnoe 
he  did  not  personaUy  participate  In  the  Ool- 
linsvllle  raids. 

The  six  agents  were  relieved  of  their  en- 
forcement duties  on  May  1,  1973,  and  given 
limited  duty,  non-enforcement  positions 
with  pay,  foUowing  complaints  about  the 
two  ColllnsvUle  raids  in  April.  The  raids  were 
the  subject  of  later  complaints  by  residents 
of  the  two  homes  Involved,  who  charged  that 
the  agents  had  made  a  mistake  in  entering 
the  wrong  homes,  and  had  behaved  in  a 
threatening  manner. 

The  investigation  Into  the  CollinsTllle 
raids  is  continuing. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Issue 
here  is  not  whether  law  enforcement 
officers  should  be  authorized  to  enter  a 
house  unannounced.  Senators  Ervin  and 
Nelson  admit  that  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  law  enforcement  officers 
must  announce  their  Identity  and  pur- 
pose before  entering.  The  exceptions  they 
cite  include: 

The  destruction  of  material  evidence,  a 
suspect's  attempted  escape,  and  the  peril  of 
bodily  harm  to  someone  inside  the  house  to 
be  searched. 


Instead,  the  issue  is  whether  a  cour 
Should  be  authorized  to  Issue  a  "no 
knock"  warrant  where  the  exigent  clr 
cumstances  that  call  into  play  the  ex 
ceptions  to  the  announcement  rule  art 
known  before  the  police  arrive  at  thd 
scene. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  magis- 
trate should  be  placed  between  the  polic(  i 
and  the  door  of  the  accused.  If  certair 
circumstances  are  known  to  the  polled 
beforehand,    the    magistrate,    not    thd 
police,  should  make  the  determinatioi . 
whether  probable  cause  exists  to  author 
ize  an  unannoimced  entry.  As  the  Su 
preme  Court  said  in  Johnson  v.  Unitet 
States,  333  U.S.  10, 13-14  (1945) : 

The  point  of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  whlcl . 
often  is  not  grasped  by  zealous  officers,  is  no ; 
that  it  denies  law  enforcement  the  suppor; 
of  the  usual  Inferences  which  reasonable  mei  i 
draw  from  evidence.  Its  protection  consist) 
in  requiring  that  those  inferences  be  drawiL 
by  a  neutral  and  detached  magistrate  int 
stead  of  being  judged  by  the  officer  engaged 
in  the  often  competitive  enterprise  of  fer- 
reting out  crime.  Any  assimiptlon  that  evl  ■ 
dence  sufficient  to  support  a  maglstrate'i  i 
disinterested  determination  to  issue  a  searcl  i 
warrant  will  justify  the  officers  m  making  u 
search  without  a  warrant  would  reduce  thi  i 
Amendment  to  a  nullity  and  leave  the  peo ' 
pie's  homes  secure  only  in  the  discretion  o'. 
poUce  officers. 

The  "no-knock"   provisions  are  de-' 
signed  to  Interpose  a  "neutral  and  de- 
tached magistrate."  As  a  result,  contrary 
to  the  contentions  of  the  proponents  o 
the  amendment  to  S.  3355,  the  "no- 
knock"  provisions  do  not  Invade  the  per> 
sonal  privacy  of   an  individual.   They 
secure  that  privacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  poin  i 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  the  Attor 
ney  General  today  in  support  of  Federa 
"no-knock"  authority.  I  believe  this  is  ai 
excellent  statement  of  the  valuable  pur- 
poses which  such  an  authority  can  serve , 
Furthermore,  the  letter  gives  pertinen 
comment  on  the  affect  which  repeal  o 
the  "no-knock"  statute  may  have  upoi ; 
Federal  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettc' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  , 
as  follows: 

Otfice  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  HRttska, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hrttska  :  The  Department  o  ' 
Justice  has  been  asked  to  advise  you  of  tb'  i 
Department's  position  on  the  prc^oseiL 
amendment  to  Section  3109,  Title  18,  UJE. 
Code,  to  ellmtoate  statutory  authority  for 
the  Issuance  of  the  so-caUed  "no-knock" 
search  warrants.  The  Department  is  oppose<  I 
to  the  elimination  of  the  statutory  "no- 
knock"  authority. 

While  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  re- 
peal of  21  U.S.C.  879  will  merely  reinstate  tho 
common  law  with  respect  to  "no-knock"  en- 
try, this  may  not  be  the  case.  The  courts  ma; ' 
well  conclude  instead  that  18  U.S.C.  3109,  thi  i 
general  federal  "no-knock"  provision,  is  ap- 
plicable. That  provision  permits  federal  of' 
ficers  to  enter  without  announcement  of  pur  ■ 
pose  where  necessary  to  Uberate  one  who  li  i 
assisting  in  the  execution  of  the  warrant  oi' 
to  break  in  where  entry  Is  refused.  It  doeo 
not  permit  forced  entry  In  order  to  preven'; 
the  destruction  of  evidence  although  thlii 
may  be  the  most  important  basis  for  "nO' 
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knock"  entry  in  drug  cases.  The  common 
law  would  permit  such  entry  to  avoid  de- 
struction of  evidence.  If  18  U.S.C.  3109  be- 
comes applicable,  however,  it  would  limit 
the  common  law.  One  other  distinction  that 
might  be  noted  in  passing  is  that  21  CS.C. 
879  limits  "no-knock"  entry  to  felony  cases 
while  neither  18  U.S.C.  3109  nor  the  common 
law  contains  such  a  restriction. 

The  specific  statutory  "no-knock"  author- 
ity under  federal  law  is  restricted  to  federal 
offenses  involving  controlled  drugs  and  the 
authority  is  restricted  to  federal  officers  au- 
thorized to  execute  search  warrants  relat- 
ing to  controlled  drugs.  Under  the  statute 
the  only  case  where  "no-knock"  authority 
may  be  exercised  is  when  the  officers  have 
specific  authority  in  the  warrant  to  execute 
it  in  such  a  manner.  Further,  the  authority 
must  be  received  from  a  magistrate  and 
then  only  after  a  showing  that  notice  of  au- 
thority and  pvirpose  would  either  \e:.d  to  the 
destruction  of  the  evidence  sought  or  place 
the  officers  executing  the  warrant  In  danger 
of  bodily  harm. 

There  is  substantial  testimony  from  state 
authorities  who  have  used  "no-knock"  au- 
thorization much  more  frequently  that  such 
authority  is  a  great  assistance  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  seeking  to  prevent  crim- 
inal suspects  from  disposing  of  evidence.  It 
is  also  the  belief  of  such  authorities  that 
the  "no-knock"  clause  affords  a  certain 
amount  of  additional  protection  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  by  eliminating  the  op- 
portunity for  a  criminal  suspect  to  arm  him- 
self with  a  dangerous  weapon  at  the  time 
the  arrest  is  being  made. 

In  July,  1973  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration Issued  new  policy  guidelines 
which  reqtilre  that  the  Administrator  or  his 
Deputy    approve   the   seeking   of    all   future 

"no-knock"  warrants. 

It  would  be  In  error  to  infer  from  the  In- 
frequent use  of  this  authority  that  the  De- 
partment does  not  believe  such  authority  is 
helpful.  In  its  law  enforcement  activities. 
Occasions  may  arise  In  the  future  where 
such  authorization  will  assist  the  apprehen- 
sion of  criminal  suspects  and  seizure  of  Il- 
legally possessed  controlled  substances  and 
protect  the  lives  of  federal  law  enforcement 
agents. 

The  potential  for  abuses  of  this  authority 
is  no  greater  than  the  potential  abuse  of  all 
authority  vested  in  federal  law  enforcement 
Officers.  The  effective  deterrent  to  abuse  Is 
a  combination  of  responsible  administration 
and  continuing  oversight  by  the  Congress 
rather  than  the  abolition  of  the  authority 
itself. 

As  noted  above,  in  Its  present  form,  21 
U.S.C.  879  requires  the  approval  of  a  neutral 
magistrate  before  an  officer  may  enter  pre- 
mises without  notice  of  his  authority  and 
purpose.  This  requirement,  which  goes  be- 
yond the  common  law  or  other  federal  stat- 
utes, is  designed  to  provide  an  advance 
judicial  determination  of  the  need  for  "no- 
knock"  entry.  To  remove  this  requirement 
of  Judicial  approval  leaves  the  entire  dj- 
cislon  In  the  hands  of  the  enforcing  officer. 
While  we  believe  the  internal  checks  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  established  In 
1973  will  serve  to  avoid  misuse  of  the  "no- 
knock",  entry  authority,  we  believe  that  the 
added  check  of  Judicial  approval  is  desirable 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
providing  public  assurances  of  the  protec- 
tion of  privacy  through  Judicial  interven- 
tion. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  the  Department  to 
express  its  views  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Saxbe, 

Attorney  General. 

Statistics,  June  14,  1974 
The  following  are  statistics  on  the  use  of 
the  "no-knock"  authority  as  of  June  14, 1974: 


Office  of  Drug  Alfuse 
April  1,  1972-June  30, 

Authorized 

Executed  


Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs     family  practice  phy^clans  who  can  serve 
Up  to  June  30,  1973: 
Authorized 
Executed 


Drug    Enforcemen 
Forces,  July  1 

Authorized  -- 
Executed 
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Drug  Enforcement 
1973-June  14,  1974 

Authorized 

Executed 


TRIBUTE  T<  I  BETTY  TAPY 
THO  MPSON 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr 
most  25  years  of 
Thompson  will  be 
Committee  staff  at 

Betty  Thompson 


tor  Harry  F.  Byrd 
myself.  She  was  a 
mittee  staff  when 


tive  workload,  anc 
get  our  work  done 
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Law  Enforcement, 
1973: 

112 

97 


leal  specialists  and 


the    education    of 


June  24,  197 If 


We  need  continue  J  education  of  med- 


researchers,  but  we 


need  at  the  same  tipie,  a  reemphasis  of 


medical    generallsts, 


the  needs  of  most 


Mr.  President,  in 
alone,  this  subject 


Administration,  July  1, 


President,  after  al- 
service,  Betty  Tapy 
leaving  the  Finance 
ifche  end  of  this  month, 
typifies  the  very  best 
in  the  career  Federal  civil  service.  She 
began  working  fo:  the  Committee  on 
Finance  in  1950.  I  or  these  many  years, 
she  has  been  prov  ding  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Slie  has  served  uider  four  chairmen; 
Senator  Walter  Ge  )rge  of  Georgia,  Sena- 
tor Eugene  Millikifi  of  Colorado,  Sena- 
Sr.,  of  Virginia,  and 
member  of  the  corn- 
first  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  in  1953. 

As  Senators  we  1  know,  the  Finance 
Committee  typically  has  a  heavy  legisla- 
Betty  has  helped  us 
for  many  years  with 
calm  and  with  com  petence.  She  has  been 
imfailingly  diliger  t,  loyal,  cooperative, 
and  helpful.  Simp  y  stated,  she  has  al- 
ways served  the  committee  members  to 
the  very  best  of  hei  ability. 

Betty  is  not  retii  ing.  Her  husband  has 
been  appointed  asistant  agricultural  at- 
tache in  the  American  Embassy  in  Mex- 
ico. I  am  sure  I  spebk  for  all  the  members 
of  the  Committee  c  a  Finance  in  thanking 
Betty  for  the  excel  ent  work  she  haw  done 
over  the  years  ar  d  in  wishing  her  the 
best  of  success  in  :  ilexico  City. 


of  the  people  most 


of  the  time,  withoutj  recourse  or  referral 
to  specialist. 


tny  State  of  Kansas 
las  received  a  great 


deal  of  concern  in  recent  weeks.  I  have 
no  desire  to  see  It  politicized  or  distorted 
by  partisan  concerns.  The  subject  Is  far 
too  important  for  th  at.  As  a  recent  study 
by  the  regional  mec  ical  advisory  council 
shows,  by  1980,  Kan  sas  will  need  348  pri- 
mary care  physician ;  to  meet  the  national 
norms.  This,  from  m  objective,  nonpo- 
litical  study  conduc  ed  by  leading  health 
care  authorities. 

In  some  fields,  wc  have  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  doctors.  In  other  fields,  we  are  far 
short,  according  to  this  study.  What  is 
clearly  needed,  in  m  y  view,  is  an  infusion 
of  greater  balance  n  the  output  of  our 
schools  of  medicine.  Future  Federal  fund- 
ing for  medical  sc]  tools  should  be  ear- 
marked for  programs  which  will  best 
meet  the  needs  of  o  ir  people. 

A  new  and  mass  ve  Federal  program 
will  not  do  the  job.  Neither  will  a  giant 
medical  bureaucrac  v  set  up  at  high  cost 
do  what  can  better  Ibe  done  at  the  State 
level.  Neither  will  unfulfilled  promises  by 
some  to  meet  the  Shortages  or  political 


propaganda  intendc 
pie  of  Kansas. 
We  must  enlist  tht 

the  medical  conimi 
ing  cooperators  in 


to  mislead  the  peo- 

medical  schools  and 

Ity,  at  large,  as  will- 
;is  task  rather  than 
try  to  force  them  from  Washington.  If 
we  really  mean  what  we  say  about  the 
Government's  gover  tiing  best  which  gov- 
erns least — and  tha ;  is  my  guiding  prin- 


ciple— then  it  woulc 


to  try  to  meet  everybody  else's  health 
care  needs  from  Wj  ishington. 


THE  LAW  EJIPORCEMENT 
PROF  SSSION 


th; 


MORE  DOCTC  RS  ARE  NEEDED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  in 
Congress  attempt  to  improve  the  delivery 
of  health  care  in  khis  coimtry,  we  can- 
not— must  not — ignore  the  fact  that  we 
are  desperately  s  lort  of  primary  care 
physicians.  What  ve  need,  for  aU  prac- 
tical purposes,  as  much — or  even  more 
than  we  need  natiolial  health  insurance — 
is  a  change  in  emphasis  at  some  of  our 
medical  teaching  schools. 

They  have,  almost  universally,  done  a 
superb  job  in  conducting  needed  medical 
research  and  in  developing  the  specific 
medical  skills  we  leed  to  cope  with  our 
changing  health  ;are  needs.  This  fine 
work  should  be  co  itinued,  of  course,  but 
the  education  of  physicians  needed  to 
meet  the  day-to-(  ay  needs  of  tiie  sick 
has  been  relegated  to  a  secondary  role, 
and  the  family  doctor  is  disappearing 
from  the  contempsrary  scene. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr 
from  New  Mexico 
cently  made  an 
the  law  enforcemeht 
address  to  the  police 
in  Albuquerque, 
the  key  facts 
professionals. 

I  feel  that  his 
that  it  deserves  thr 
tire  Senate.  I  ask 
that    Senator 
printed  in  the  REct)RD 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows : 


president,  the  Senator 

(Mr.  DoMENici)  re- 

ej^ellent  speech  about 

profession.  In  his 

academy  graduates 

Senator  focused  on 

these  dedicated 


Every  week  or  so, 
priate  to  some  people 
one  makes  a  speech 
Job  they  do.  The  lip 
forcement  officers  Is 
nation.  But  the  facts 
the  Job  you  have  cho  len 
of  the  most  demancing 
Jobs   in  society;    sec<ndly 
not  always  voice  it^ 
job;  thirdly,  it  has 
cial  commitment  it 
police  officers  are  adebuately 


be  totally  ineffective 


effe(  ting 


adpress  is  of  such  merit 
attention  of  the  en- 
unanimous  consent 

DcImenici's    speech    be 

Objection,  the  address 
printed  in  the  Record, 


Address  by  Senat(ir  Pete  V.  Domenici 


when  it  seems  appro- 

in  Washington,  some- 

on  ovu:  police  and  th* 

service  to  our  law  en- 

ust  tremendous  in  this 

are  simply  these:  first, 

for  yourselves  is  one 

and  most  needed, 

this  nation  does 

appreciation  for  that 

yet  made  the  flnan- 

leeds  to  make  sure  our 

rewarded  flnan- 


rot 
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cially;  and,  finally,  this  society  can  no  longer 
assmne  that  the  policemen  of  this  country 
can  do  the  Job  alone. 

I  will  elaborate  on  each  of  these  points, 
but  first  let  me  tell  you  personally,  as  the 
father  of  eight  children,  living  near  one  of 
the  very  highest  crime  areas  in  this  nation, 
that  I  give  you  my  heartiest  thanks  for  your 
presence.  You  are  the  first  line  of  defense 
for  this  nation  and  this  society.  You  are  go- 
ing to  be  abused  and  mistreated,  upon  oc- 
casion, but  don't  you  ever  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  vast,  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  are  behind  you.  Because  they 
are  and  they  tell  me  so,  in  person  and  In  the 
letters  they  write,  that  they  appreciate  the 
Job  you  are  doing.  I  hope  that  you  never 
doubt  that. 

I  suspect  that  one  reason  that  the  Job  of 
policeman  in  this  nation  has  always  been  so 
difficult  is  that  we  have  asked  you  to  correct 
the  mistakes  we,  as  parents  and  as  citizens, 
have  made.  Our  social  failures  become  your 
police  problems.  In  an  age  now  where  every 
value  is  under  attack,  every  moral  belief  sub- 
ject to  scrutiny,  It  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  many  of  our  people,  especially 
some  of  the  young,  are  confused  and  have 
few  guiding  principles  by  which  to  act.  We 
have  given  to  you,  the  policemen,  the  Job 
of  providing  through  the  law  some  of  those 
guiding  principles.  It's  a  Job  that  you  were 
not  intended  to  do,  but  have  had  to  assume 
when  other  Institutions  have  moved  too 
slowly  or  too  timidly.  I  will  later  address  the 
Girls  State  class  for  1974  for  New  Mexico,  up 
in  Las  Vegas.  And  I  wUl  tell  them  that  I 
don't  buy  this  stuff  about  the  younger  gen- 
eration being  too  weak  or  too  lazy  to  carry 
the  torch.  You,  too,  are  young.  You  have 
shown  yourselves  strong  and  courageous 
enough  to  bear  the  burden  for  society.  So 
when  I  say  that  more  and  more  of  the  young 
question  traditional  values.  I  should  be  care- 
ful to  add  that  the  majority  still  abide  by 
the  immutable  teachings  upon  which  this 
nation,  and  this  society,  are  founded.  But 
we  cannot  smrvive  long  without  a  renewal  of 
those  articles  of  faith.  By  your  witness  here 
today  in  behalf  of  law  and  Justice,  you  renew 
those  principles  upon  which  our  society  de- 
pends. I  only  hope  that  we  produce  more  of 
your  kind  In  this  troubled  and  uncertain 
era. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  make  such 
extraordinary  demands  upon  our  law  en- 
forcement officers,  we  also  fall  to  pay  them 
enough,  to  offer  them  enough  vocal  support, 
or  to  tell  them  how  much  we  like  the  Job 
they  do.  In  this  state,  for  example,  we  still 
pay  law  enforcement  officers  In  some  large 
cities  as  little  as  $4,200  annually  to  keep  the 
public  peace. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  these  figures— a 
salary  of  94,200  a  year  for  law  enforcement 
Officers  and  in  some  large  cities  as  low  as 
8500  a  year  for  city  officers.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  how  low  $4,200  a  year  is,  I  checked 
with  the  Agriculture  Department,  which  ad- 
mtaisters  the  Pood  Stamp  Program.  If  one 
had  three  children,  normal  debts,  were  a 
police  officer,  and  his  wife  did  not  work,  that 
$4,200  annual  salary  would  fully  qualify  him 
for  the  Federal  Food  Stamp  Program.  Indeed, 
assuming  that  he  did  not  own  his  home  (and 
It  would  be  hard  to  have  a  large  enough 
home  on  less  than  $400  per  month  for  five 
people),  that  he  did  not  have  special  cir- 
cumstances—that Is,  that  he  lived  as  a  per- 
son would  have  to  live  on  $4,200  a  year,  he 
would  be  classified  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment as  below  the  poverty  level.  That  Is  a 
disgrace.  Even  a  man  starting  out  at  $6,000 
a  year,  if  he  had  only  that  salary  and  few 
other  possessions,  and  still  had  those  three 
kids,  would  also  easily  qualify  for  food 
stamps.  Now,  I'm  assuming  that  in  these 
hypothetical  cases  these  police  officers  would 
have  less  than  $1,500  in  savings  on  other 
excess  assets.  But,  the  fact  is  that  these 
figures  show  dramatically  how  low  the 
salaries  we  pay  some  of  our  law  enforcement 
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people  are.  And  this  society  must  do  better 
if  it  wants  quality  work.  The  ironic  thing 
is  that  we  require  at  least  120  hours  of  train- 
ing for  each  of  these  law  enforcement  per- 
sons to  qualify  for  that  $4,200  salary. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  thing  you  should  be 
siu-e  to  do,  a  thing  that  would  improve  rela- 
tions between  the  police  and  community 
more  surely  than  anythmg  else.  Make  sure 
you  tovolve  yourself  in  your  community,  not 
only  as  police  officers,  but  as  private  citizens. 
Go  to  your  PTA  meetings.  Attend  your 
church  meetings.  Join  civic  clubs  and  service 
organizations.  Help  out  with  charity  drives. 
You  are  gomg  to  find  out  a  lot  more  about 
the  community,  and  appreciate  it  more,  by 
doing  so.  As  importantly,  the  community  is 
gomg  to  find  out  a  lot  more  about  its  police, 
and  appreciate  you  more.  Such  associations 
with  your  feUow  Albuquerqueans  will  lead 
to  great  rewards.  The  work  of  the  policeman 
will  be  related  not  to  some  abstract  concept 
called  "law  and  order,"  but  to  a  real  hiunan, 
a  man  or  woman  who  participates  in  the 
community  and  contributes  in  many  ways. 
Your  friends  will  begin  to  understand  the 
demands  your  job  makes  on  you.  And  with 
better  understanding  wiu  come  more  appre- 
ciation, more  efficient  law  enforcement,  and 
a  stronger  society. 

But,  this  nation  and  this  society  cannot 
assume  any  longer  that  the  individual  po- 
liceman, no  matter  how  dedicated,  well- 
trained.  and  Intelligent,  can  do  the  Job  alone. 
He  needs  help.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  is  working, 
despite  some  isolated  problems.  The  thrust 
of  that  act  has  been  good.  Despite  the  recent 
turmoU  at  the  head  of  the  agency,  I  foresee 
even  more  improvements  through  the  aus- 
pices of  LEAA.  I  am  also  pleased  to  see  an 
Increased  emphasis  on  training  and  contmu- 
Ing  education  for  our  police.  The  state 
deserves  credit,  as  does  the  University  of  Al- 
buquerque, and  the  various  agencies  and 
councils  devoted  to  solving  the  crime 
problem. 

The  Senate  has  acted  on  several  bills  that 
wUl  aid  our  law  enforcement  system.  Many 
of  us  Joined  together  to  pass  legislation  as- 
sisting the  dependents  of  safety  officers  kUled 
in  the  line  of  duty.  A  bill  providing  educa- 
tional help  for  their  offspring  passed.  The 
death  penalty,  in  certain  quite  specific  cases 
was  passed  because  a  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors, and  I  joined  with  them,  believed  that 
the  death  penalty  would  be  a  deterrent  in 
those  special  cases. 

Several  of  us  in  the  Senate  recently 
joined  together,  both  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican, to  Introduce  legislation  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  juvenUe  delinquency  and  Ju- 
venile Justice  system  In  this  nation.  This 
bin,  called  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act.  attacks  the  problem 
of  the  young  offender,  who  is  most  prom- 
inent in  crime  statistics.  The  bill.  S.  821,  is 
a  fine  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  would 
coordinate  present  programs,  and  offer  a  sub- 
stantial grant  program  to  the  states,  local 
government,  and  public  and  private  agencies 
to  encourage  new  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention programs.  This  legislation  would 
also  create  the  National  Institute  of  Juvenile 
Justice  to  provide  a  center  for  federal  re- 
search in  the  area. 

While  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Bill  would 
hit  at  a  real  problem,  and  one  that  we  must 
attack  if  we  are  ever  to  slow  down  crime,  we 
have  yet  to  attack  the  need  for  penal  reform 
properly.  Briefiy,  much  remains  to  be  done 
for  our  corrections  facilities.  The  Congress 
must  soon  move  decisively  in  this  area.  We 
cannot  let  our  prisons  remain  nothing  more 
than  breeding  grounds  for  more  sophisti- 
cated criminals.  We  must  decide  that  re- 
habilitation is  an  important  ingredient  of 
the  correctional  system  and  then  stand  by 
the  t)elief  with  sufficient  money.  Society  must 
rehabilitate  those  which  it  can  and  not  con- 
sign people  who  make  mistakes  to  a  life  of 


contmual  wrong-doing.  I  hope  to  take  an 
active  part  in  prison  reform  legislation,  with 
an  emphasis  again  on  making  sure  that  lo- 
cal entities  are  given  mcentives  and  large 
amounts  of  input. 

If  you  can  stand  another  admonition  from 
me,  let  me  close  by  saytag  that  it  is  in- 
evitable that  during  the  course  of  your  Job 
you  will  get  frustrated  at  times  by  the  Ju- 
dicial system.  But,  remember  that  the  courts, 
and  our  Judges,  have  their  great  pressures, 
too.  They  also  have  been  asked  too  often  to 
be  Daddy.  Mommy,  and  even  probation  of- 
ficers and  administrators.  The  court  system 
must  have  at  all  times  your  respect  and 
your  cooperation.  As  your  experience  in  law 
enforcement  increases  you  will  appreciate 
even  more  the  tremendous  complexities  un- 
der which  the  court  system  must  operate. 

Again,  congratulations.  You  are  a  special 
group  that  has  had  special  training.  Your  job 
may  seem  thankless  sometimes,  but,  remem- 
ber always  the  vital  Job  you  are  doing  for 
your  fellow  man  and  for  all  of  society.  We 
appreciate  it. 

Thank  you. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mentioned  here  last  week  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  Kermedy-Mondale  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  ceiling  increase  bill,  the 
atmosphere  in  Congress  is  more  that  of 
a  lynch  mob  than  a  deliberative  legisla- 
tive body. 

I  have  spoken  a  number  of  times  in 
defense  of  the  oil  industry,  not  because 
I  think  it  is  without  blame,  but  rather 
because  it  is  my  feeling  and  belief  that 
before  we  make  changes  In  our  tax  laws, 
we  ought  to  understand  clearly  what  the 
import  and  the  impact  of  these  changes 
could  mean  for  all  Americans. 

I  said  earlier  that  it  is  not  difficult  at 
all  to  whip  up  a  great  amount  of  senti- 
ment if  we  want  to  do  something  to  take 
the  oil  industry  apart  these  days.  Good- 
ness knows,  there  are  all  kinds  of  reasons 
for  the  frustration,  the  bitterness,  the 
anger  that  all  too  often  characterizes 
the  attitude  of  the  typical  American. 

So  I  am  glad  to  note,  Mr.  President,, 
that  at  least  one  industry  spokesman  is 
fighting  back  and  telling  it  like  it  is. 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.  is  not  only  defending 
the  petroleum  industry's  reputation,  he 
has  gone  on  the  offensive  in  countering 
the  deluge  of  demagogruery  that  has  pro- 
liferated from  the  never-ending  hearings 
and  continuing  attacks  on  the  Nation's 
oil  companies. 

So  well  put  by  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial,  while  the  rest  of  his  oil-in- 
dustry colleagues  huddle  in  the  foxhole, 
shot  and  shell  from  Capitol  Hill  bursting 
overhead,  Mr.  Warner  is  out  there  with 
fixed  bayonet  plunging  through  barbed 
wire,  taimting  the  enemy  with  shouts, 
maneuvers  and  hand  grenades. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  Rawleigh 
Warner  for  answering  the  5-day  oil  ex- 
perts and  for  doing  and  saying  what  the 
industry  should  have  been  saying  long 
ago. 

The  company  which  he  heads  is  also 
one  of  the  first  to  attempt  to  get  its 
message  across  to  the  public.  In  a  major 
address  to  the  42d  annual  convention  of 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  Warner 
scored  the  lack  of  robust,  open  debate  on 
major  issues  in  our  national  broadcast 
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media.  He  pointed  out  that  the  public  is 
being  denied  access  to  business'  point  of 
view  on  controversial  issues. 

He  spoke  about  Mobil's  efforts  to  com- 
municate with  the  public  since  "most  of 
us  in  the  oil  industry  feel  that  if  we  had 
done  a  better  job  over  the  years,  we 
would  enjoy  greater  understanding  and 
esteem  than  we  do  today." 

Warner,  then  went  on  to  explain  Mo- 
bil's communications  program  which,  in 
my  opinion,  should  set  an  example  not 
only  for  other  oil  companies,  but  for  the 
business  community  as  a  whole. 

It  is  not  only  the  oil  industry  that  is 
threatened,  it  is  the  whole  free  enter- 
prise system  and  if  the  industry's  ene- 
mies are  able  to  cripple,  destroy,  or  dis- 
mantle the  oil  industry,  who  knows  who 
will  be  next. 

Even  now  in  England,  the  labor  gov- 
ernment is  taking  aim  at  the  coim try's 
20  largest  industries.  Not  satisfied  with 
what  they  have  done  to  England's  coal 
and  rail  industries,  they  now  propose  to 
nationalize  all  major  industry. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  in  the 
same  section  with  a  Mobil  ad  the  title  of 
which  was  "For  God's  Sake  Let  Us  Freely 
Hear  Both  Sides,"  there  was  another  ad 
by  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  advocating  repeal  of  the  oil  and 
gas  depletion  allowance  and  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion, the  first  step  toward  nationaliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  and  Rawlelgh  Warner's 
speech  as  well  as  the  Mobil  ad  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

And  just  to  be  sure  that  we  have  both 
sides  of  the  story,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  ad  by  the  Commimications 
Workers  of  America  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Wall   Street  Journal.   June   24, 
1974] 
A  Better  Hole 
It's  easy  to  see  why  Rawlelgh  Warner  Jr., 
prpsldent  of  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  happened  to  ac- 
quire a  Purple  Heart,  a  Bronze  Star  and  a 
Sliver  Star  during  the  big  war.  The  fellow  is 
Intrepid.  While  the  rest  of  his  oil-Industry 
colleagues  huddle  in  the  foxhole,  shot  and 
Shell  from  Capitol  Hill  bursting  overhead, 
Mf.  Warner  is  out  there  with  fixed  bayonet, 
plunging  through  the  barbed  wire,  taunting 
the  enemy  with  shouts,  maneuvers  and  hand 
grenades. 

His  boldest  move  yet  was  to  announce  that 
Mobil  was  weighing  a  tender  offer  that  would 
give  it  control  of  Marcor.  parent  of  Montgom- 
ery Ward  and  Container  Corp.,  neither  of 
which  produces  energy  In  any  form.  It  would 
take  about  $500  million  of  Mobil's  cash  to 
do  the  triclt,  and  of  course  Mr.  Warner  knew 
there  would  be  instant  screams  from  the 
halls  of  Congress  that  the  bloated  profits  of 
the  oU  tycoons  were  not  going  Into  Increased 
energy  production,  as  advertised. 

"IrresponsibUity  at  its  worst,"  said  Sen. 
Thomas  Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire,  whose 
outcry  was  typical  of  several.  "I've  lam- 
blasted  the  oil  Industry  before,  but  this  de- 
cision by  the  nation's  third-largest  oil  com- 
pany to  spend  more  than  three-fifths  of  Its 
last  year's  profits  to  buy  a  non-energy  enter- 
prise leaves  me  absolutely  outraged." 

Senator  Mclntyre.  though,  doesn't  seem 
to  be  aware  of  what's  going  on.  Mr.  Warner 
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EtTSSLGT  RESOtTRCEf AUD  THE  PUBLIC 

(By  Rawlelgli  Warner.  Jr.) 

It  Is  particularly  flattering  to  be  asked  to 
speak  to  you  about  mobll's  efforts  to  com- 
municate with  the  public,  since  most  of  us 
In  the  oil  Industry  feil  that  If  we  had  done 
a  better  communlcatl6ns  job  over  the  years, 
we  would  enjoy  greater  public  understand- 
ing and  esteem  than  we  do  today. 

It  became  clear  tojus  In  Mobil  three  or 
tout  years  ago.  Just  ka  I  am  sure  It  must 
have  become  clear  ta  the  management  of 
companies  such  as  yours,  that  ovu-  country 
was  heading  for  a  sev4re  energy  crunch. 

Here  was  the  greatefet  Industrial  power  in 
the  world,  with  its  eijtlre  economy  built  on 
an  abundance  of  low«cost  energy,  about  to 
enter  an  era  of  unnecessarily  heavy  reliance 
on  other  countries — n.atnly  because,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  intiustry  was  not  being 
aUowed  to  develop  ou'  very  strong  domestic 
energy  resource  base  adequately. 

There  seemed  to  be  yery  little  understand- 
ing of  this  situation  <  r  of  the  economics  of 
business  In  the  press,  in  the  Congress,  or 
among  the  general  public.  We  In  MobU  felt 
there  was  an  urgent    leed  to  try  to  inform 
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vertlsing  In  newspape  rs 
Ineffective  to  rely  on 
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the  setting  in  which 


It,  what  results  have 


EFFECTIVE  TOOL 

do  pretty  much  the 

bolts   things   many 

our  most  effec- 

I  suppose,  the  one 

our  use  of  paid  ad- 

We  have  found  It 

1  Jtters  to  the  editor  to 
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rebut  even  the  most  i  ilsinformed  reporting. 
Retractions  by  the  preps  are  rare,  and  seldom 
catch  up  with  the  original  charge.  News  re- 
leases are  of  limited  usefulness. 

We  elected  InltlaUy  Xf>  rely  mainly  on  news- 
paper advertising  because  we  felt  we  had  to 
address  ourselves  prlniarily  to  opinion  lead- 
ers as  the  group  best  ^ble  to  grasp  complex 
Issues. 

We  publish  a  quart 
virtually  every  Thv 
page  opposite  the  edit 


>r-page  advertisement 
ly,  year-roimd,  on  the 
>rlal  page  of  The  New 


York  Times — called,  as  you  might  deduce,  the 
op-ed  page.  This  is  the  only  space  the  Times 


will  sell  on  those  two 
fore  has  pretty  high 
to  enhance  with  an 

space  gives  us  enouglj 


'aclng  pages.  It  there- 
ilbillty,  which  we  try 

-beat  approach.  The 

room  for  essay-type 


aders  of  the  Times 
subject  matter,  our 
and  often  Irreverent 


ads  similar  In  tone  to  ^ther  material  appear- 
ing on  those  two  pages, 
We  try  to  surprise 
with  our  selection  oi 
headlines,  and  our  br 
text.  We  try  to  be  urb^e  but  not  pompoxis. 
We  try  not  to  talk  toj  ourselves  and  we  ac- 
cept that  we  can  nevar  teU  the  whole  story 
In  any  one  ad. 

WIDE    RANGE     DF    SUBJECTS 

Our  ads  have  ranged  over  a  wide  gamut — 
the  energy  crisis  In  Itp  many  ramifications, 
the  role  of  profits,  earnings  as  expressed  in 
rate  of  return,  capital  requirements  and  capi- 
tal formation,  the  neeld  for  national  energy 
policies  .  .  .  why  we  support  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  public  television,  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund,  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  .  .  .  the  need  for  economic  growth 
.  .  .  the  dangers  of  simplistic  knee-Jerk  re- 
actions .  .  .  the  need  1 3  conserve  energy,  and 
ways  to  \ise  less  gasoline.  The  list  Is  a  long 
one. 

We  try  to  help  people  understand  what 
options  are  open  to  ttem  and  what  sort  of 
costs  are  Involved  in  ^he  various  trade-offs. 
The  response  has  been  strong  and  generally 
favorable,  though  In  addressing  ourselves  to 
opinion  leaders,  we  deliberately  opted  for 
a  rather  thin  cut  of  the  total  public.  We 
believe  we  have  had  s>me  Impact  and  that 
we  have  been  reaching  people  other  than 
just  those  already  weqded  to  the  free  mar- 
ket, but  we  realize  w^  have  not  yet  done 
enough  to  reach  the  piibllc  at  large.  In  sum, 
we  think  the  exercise  Ijas  been  useful,  albeit 
somewhat  expensive  iTij  toto,  and  sufficiently 
productive  to  contlnuej 

One  reason  we  think  our  advertisements, 
along  with  those  of  other  oil  companies,  may 
be  having  some  effect  is  that  several  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  have  recently  tried 
to  Inhibit  us.  We  believe  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  close  to  tne  target  when  it  said, 
"Indeed,  the  reason  th*ir  critics  are  rushing 
to  have  them  gagged  ks  that  the  oil  com- 
panies have  been  making  legitimate  argu- 
ments worthy  of  being  heard." 

We  have  recently  beep  publishing  these  In- 
stitutional ads  regularly  in  IS  to  20  papers 
In  addition  to  the  Tinvps,  and  are  this  week 


around  100  papers. 

representative  sam- 

'  of  you  If  youll  drop 


enlarging  the  program 
We'll  be  glad  to  send 
pllng  of  our  ads  to  anj 
us  a  line. 

We  have  our  differences  of  opinion  with 
various  of  the  newspapers  in  which  we  are 
buying  space.  But  whai  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  the  mass  media  Is  to  broaden  the  spec- 
trum of  Information  and  viewpoints  available 
to  the  American  peopld.  to  help  them  reach 
the  conclusions  necessyy  to  sound  policy  to 
a  democratic  society.  w«  believe  the  contin- 
ued viability  of  our  dpen  society  depends 
heavily  on  robust  debate  and  controversy  to 
the  marketplace  of  Ideeis.  We  are  In  no  sense 
eager  to  stifle  those  wlio  oppose  ms.  On  the 
contrary.  We  just  want  to  be  heard,  too. 

That  brings  me  to  the  biggest  roadblock  we 
have  encountered— the  refusal  of  national 
television  networks  to  flell  tis  time  to  which 


to  state  our  vlewpolnte 
public  Import, 


on  matters  of  great 


June  24,  1974 


When  the  energy  crisis  hit  full-blown  last 
October,  there  were  very  few  reporters  In  any 
media  anywhere  In  the  country,  outside  of 
oU-producing  areas  and  the  oil  trade  press, 
who  knew  much  about  oU.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  of  commercial  television,  and 
seems  still  to  be  true.  As  a  result,  we  have 
a  very  difficult  communications  problem,  and 
we  recognize  that.  The  energy  crisis  Is  com- 
plex, both  to  Its  origins  and  In  its  manifes- 
tations. The  TV  networks,  by  their  very  na- 
ture, seldom  seem  able  to  do  justice  to  such 
a  complex  issue. 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  TELEVISION   NEWS 

There  appear  to  be  at  least  Ave  major  ele- 
ments that  account  for  the  structural  defici- 
ency of  network  television  news  programs 
The  first  Is  time  Umltatlons.  A  30-mlnute 
news  program,  such  as  the  Cronklte  show, 
shrinks  after  commercials  to  around  23  to  24 
minutes.  An  essay  by  a  Sevareld  or  a  Brlnkley 
will  consume  about  three  minutes,  leaving 
only  20  to  21  minutes  for  news.  Durtog  this 
tightly  limited  time  the  show  wUl  often  try 
to  cover  as  many  as  15  or  more  Items,  which 
would  average  out  to  a  little  over  a  minute 
for  each  item.  But  the  biggest  stories  may 
consume  close  to  two  minutes  each.  So  you 
end  up  with  a  good  many  stories  being  han- 
dled In  well  under  a  minute  each. 

Also,  if  the  newsrooms  are  to  have  time  to 
develop  and  edit  film  and  to  add  the  requisite 
dramatic  elements,  topical  stories  for  the 
evening  news  show  usually  have  to  be  filmed 
to  the  morning  or  at  the  latest  to  the  very 
early  afternoon.  Otherwise,  they  may  get 
short  shrift. 

Second,  there  are  the  economic  Umltatlons 
Camera  crews  and  transmission  by  satelUte, 
for  instance,  are  expensive.  The  cost  to  a  net- 
work of  keeptog  camera  crews  in  many  dif- 
ferent locations  could  Ije  prohibitive.  Even 
when  willing  to  spend  the  money,  a  network 
cannot  always  fiy  a  crew  to  the  scene  of  a 
news  development  In  time  to  obtain  the  film 
that  Is  TV's  llfeblood.  Also,  most  naUonal  TV 
news  personalities  earn  far  more  than  news- 
paper reporters. 

The  third  limitation  has  to  do  with  the 
networks'  tendency  to  personaUze  the  news. 
By  this  1  mean  their  ever-present  need  for 
the  highest  rattogs.  We  have  the  Cronkltes, 
the  Chancellors,  the  Reasoners,  the  Howard 
K.  Smiths.  As  these  people  fight  for  the  high- 
est rattogs,  they  sometimes  tend  more  toward 
showmanship  than  toward  balanced  presen- 
tation  of  the  news.  As  a  former  executive  di- 
rector of  the  ABC  Evening  News  put  It.  "The 
evening  news  is  not  the  highest  form  of 
journalism.  It  Is  partly  an  Ulustrated  head- 
line service  and  partly  a  magaztoe.  And,  yes. 
It  is  part  show  business,  using  visual  entice- 
ment and  a  star  system  to  attract  viewers  " 

The  fourth  of  the  elements  that  tend  to 
emasculate  network  news  is  personnel  limi- 
tations. There  seems  to  be  little  room  for 
specialists.  Indeed,  the  only  ones  I  can  thtok 
of  are  the  sports  announcers  and  the  weather 
forecasters.  Understandably,  most  of  the  rest 
of  TV's  news  correspondents  are  generallsts 
competent  to  cover  hard-news  stories  and 
features  of  several  ktods,  but  limited  to  the 
spheres  of  economics,  finance,  and  technoi- 
ogy. 

Ptoally,  the  fifth  element  of  weakness-  TV 
IS  by  Its  very  nature  an  entertainment  me- 
dium,  and  a  highly  visual  one  at  that.  The 
problem  was  summed  up  this  way  by  a  former 
president  of  NBC  News:  "Every  news  story 
should,  without  any  sacrifice  of  probity  or 
responslbUity,  display  the  attributes  of  flc- 
-ion.  of  drama.  It  should  have  structure  and 
conflict,  problem  and  denouement,  rlstog 
action  and  falling  action,  a  begtonlng,  a  mid- 
dle, and  an  end." 

INACCURATE  AI«>  MISLEADING  COVERAGE 

While  we  are  not  accusing  the  networks 
of  bias  to  their  reporttog.  we  nevertheless  feel 
that  their  structiiral  deflclencies  have  com- 
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btoed  to  make  much  of  their  coverage  of  oU 
news  Inaccurate  and  misleading. 

By  way  of  characterizing  our  problem,  it 
seems  to  us  almost  as  simple  as  having  to  try 
to  talk  about  elementary  economics  to  peo- 
ple who  are  essentially  Uliterate  in  that  field. 
As  you  can  appreciate  stoce  you.  too.  are  to  a 
capital-intensive  todustry.  we  try  to  relate 
our  earnings  to  our  tovested  capital.  This  Is 
one  of  the  few  ways  we  can  satisfy  ourselves 
that  our  rate  of  return  is  adequate  to  at- 
tract or  amass  additional  capital  to  con- 
tinue to  do  what  is  expected  of  us. 

But  this  la  a  very  difficult  concept  to  get 

across  to  the  consumtog  public,  which  sees 
only  two  things:  the  price  of  the  product, 
Which  has  risen  dramatlcaUy;  and  the  size 
of  our  earntogs,  which  In  absolute  terms  are 
large.  All  too  few  people  to  public  office  or 
in  the  media  are  adequately  equipped  or 
motivated  to  help  people  understand  that  It 
is  prlmarUy  the  oll-exporttag  countries  that 
have  increased  the  price  and  that,  to  MobU's 
case,  our  1973  earnings  of  almost  $850  mUUon 
have  to  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  more  than 
$10.5  billion  of  assets  required  to  generate 
those  earnings. 

We  therefore  start  out  with  an  almost  to- 
siu'mountable  problem,  which  is  bad  enough 
in  and  of  itself.  But  when  we  then  have 
to  cope  with  television  reporters  and  com- 
mentators who  usually  know  next  to  nothing 
about  the  bustoess  and  seldom  seem  to  have 
the  time  or  the  desire  to  learn,  and  when  we 
have  to  try  to  Impart  some  understandtog 
in  the  very  limited  time  aUotted— that  really 
Is  Impossible. 

Let  me  lUustrate  this  for  you  with  a  per- 
sonal experience.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
when  I  was  chairman  of  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute,  two  other  oilmen  and  I  went 
up  to  CBS,  at  Its  request,  and  had  lunch 
with  Walter  Cronklte.  Mr.  Cronklte  told  us 
that  CBS  was  planntag  to  broadcast  a  series 
designed  to  give  the  vlewtog  public  some 
Insight  Into  the  energy  crisis  that  was  shap- 
ing up,  and  he  assured  us  of  CBS's  deter- 
mination to  be  fair. 
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first  of  their  special  broadcasts  on  ct 

When  they  foUowed  that  up  last  March 

devoted  an  hour  of  prime  time  to  the' » 

Ject  on  each  of  two  evenings  a  week  apart 

Mobil  has  sought  to  buy  air  time  for  cc 

mercials   that   would   convey   our   point 

view— commercials  that  would  deal  to 

rather  than  to  products.  But  networks 

refused   to  seU   us   time   for  many   of   ti, 

commercials  we  have  submitted.  Their  pos  1 

tion  was  pretty  weU  summed  up  in  a  letti  i 

of  February  27,  1973.  from  the  law  depar ;' 

ment  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Syste 

to  a  vice  president  of  MobU,  from  which 

quote:  ".  .  .  it  la  the  general  policy  of  Cfe 

to  sell  time  only  for  the  promotion  of  goods 

and    services,    not   for   the    presentation    Ir 

potots  of  view  on  controversial   Issues  (if 

public   importance.   CBS   has   adopted    th  s 

policy  because  it  believes  that  the  public  will 

best  be  served  if  Important  public  issues  ai  e 

presented  to  formats  determtoed  by  broad 

cast  Journalists." 

In  simple  terms,  that  means  that  whet 
the  people  of  this  country  are  to  see  an  I 
hear  on  commercial  television  Is  to  b» 
decided  largely  by  two  or  three  people  at 
each  of  two  or  three  TV  networks— a  i 
extraordinary  concentration  of  decision, 
maktog. 

niterestlngly  enough,  that  letter  froci 
CBS  was  written  right  around  the  time  th » 
Cronklte  eventog  news  show  presented— to 
format  determtoed  solely  by  broadcast 
Journalists— that  one-sided  material  I  men  • 
tloned  earlier. 


A  QUESTION  OP  FAIRNESS 

We  therefore  agreed  to  cooperate.  I  per- 
sonally spent  more  than  three  hours  with 
CBS  reporters  and  camera  crews  trytog  to 
answer  their  questions  and  to  Impart  infor- 
mation on  the  energy  slttiatlon  to  our  coun- 
try. The  fellow  to  charge  of  those  toter- 
vlews  assured  me  CBS  was  going  to  do  the 
"most  thorough  study  they'd  ever  done  on 
any  subject  for  the  Cronklte  show."  and  I 
think  those  are  very  close  to  his  exact  words. 
The  problem  was  that  the  reporter  was  simply 
roundtog  up  the  raw  material.  That  raw 
material  was  cut  and  edited  by  a  group  of 
people  we  never  saw;  who.  as  far  as  we  could 
tell,  had  not  been  exposed  to  any  firsthand 
discussion  of  what  was  involved;  and  to 
whom,  I  can  only  surmise,  fairness  did  not 
seem  an  overrldtog  preoccupation. 

Our  reaction  to  what  CBS  finally  broad- 
cast, in  January  and  February  of  1973,  was 
one  of  utter  dismay.  What  we  saw  and  heard 
struck  us  as  betog  one-sided  and  unfair  to 
the  Industry.  For  all  my  own  pains,  I  believe 

I  got  about  a  mtoute  and  a  half  on  the  air 
and  was  Identified  as  "chairman  of  the  In- 
dustry lobby,"  which  by  implication  would 
make  me  the  chief  lobbyist  for  the  oU 
industry.  The  basic  potots  I  had  tried  to 
make  died  on  the  cutting-room  floor. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  and  less  than 
fair  myseU.  however.  If  I  failed  to  potat  out 
that  NBC  has  done  special  energy  broad- 
casts that  were  quite  well-balanced.  The  pro- 
ducers of  those  programs  kept  their 
promise  to  us — that  we  would  have  our  day 
In  court,  along  with  those  hold  tag  opposite 
views.  We  got  a  fair  shake. 

Incidentally,  those  NBC  producers  showed 
their  understanding  of  the  complexity  of 
this  subject  by  aUotttog  three  consecutive 
hours  of  prime  time  to  It  last  fall  In  the 


MOBIL'S  OFFER  TO  THE  NETWORKS 

It  occurred  to  us  that  the  networks  mighi 
be  afraid  they  would  have  to  give  free  tlm. . 
to  opponents  of  our  potots  of  view.  We  there  . 
lore  offered  to  pay  twice  the  gotog  rate  to 
have  our  commercials  telecast,  which  wouK  1 
have  covered  the  cost  of  any  free  time  glvei  i 
to  someone  holding  different  views  to  repr  r 
to  us— Ralph  Nader,  the  Sierra  Club,  or  any . 
one  else  selected  by  the  network.  We  fel; 
this  underscored  our  basic  posture:  that  wi  i 
are  not  trytog  to  alter  what  the  TV  network;  i 
broadcast  as  news.  We  Just  want  to  offer  i, 
broader  spectrimi  of  Information  and  view- 
potots  to  the  American  people  and  are  per. 
fectly  wUltog  to  take  our  chances  to   th< 
marketplace  of  Ideas.  If  our  Ideas  are  nc 
good,  the  public  most  assuredly  wiU  shool 
them  down,  and  deservedly. 

The  networks  have  refused  to  sell  us  time 
even  on  this  basis,  yet  have  permitted  oui 
critics— principally  politicians— to  keep  up 
a  stream  of  unsubstantiated  charges  against 
us  and  to  get  their  views  televised  almost 
at  will. 

I  should  like  to  describe  one  of  our  re- 
jected commercials.  You  be  the  Judge  We 
see  nothtog  wrong  with  it,  but  two  networks 
won  t  carry  it.  This  commercial  opens,  with- 
out narration,  on  a  shot  of  beach  and  ocean 
^en,  as  the  camera  moves  out  to  show  only 
the  sea,  the  narrator  comes  in,  and  here  I 
quote  verbatim  his  entire  script- 
—  Accordtog  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
there  may  be  more  oU  beneath  our  conti- 
nental Shelf  than  this  country  has  consumed 
in  its  entire  hl^ry. 

"Some  peoplisay  we  should  be  drilling  for 
that  OU  and  gas.  Others  say  we  shouldn't 
because  of  the  possible  environmental  risks 
We'd  like  to  know  what  you  thtok. 

"Write  Mobil  PoU,  Room  647.  150  East  42nd 
Street.  New  York  10017. 

"We'd  like  to  hear  from  you." 

NBC  accepted  this  commercial. 

ABC  rejected  it.  saytog  It  had  reviewed  the 
commercial  and  was  "unable  to  grant  an  ap- 
proval for  use  over  our  facilities." 

CBS  also  rejected  it,  saying,  "We  regret 
that  this  message  addresses  a  controversial 
issue  of  public  importance  and  as  such  can- 
not be  considered  under  our  corporate  poli- 
cies." 

I  have  these  comments  to  make  on  that* 
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First.  thJs  country  was  founded  In  contro- 
versy— hard,  openly  expressed  controversy — 
and  it  has  remained  free  and  democratic 
through  the  continuing  clash  of  opinion  and 
of  value  patterns. 

Second,  if  the  networks  dedicate  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  to  merchandising 
products,  via  the  entertainment  route,  they 
may  raise  serious  questions  as  to  whether 
what  they  merchandise  as  news  is  actually 
Just  entertainment. 

Third,  today's  energy  crisis  Is  controversial 
largely  because  the  media  have  helped  make 
it  controversial  by  printing  and  broadcasting 
material  so  inaccurate  that  anyone  with  any 
knowledge  of  our  Industry  would  have  to 
disagree  with  It. 

THE   PUBLIC'S    RIGHT   TO   KNOW 

When  as  powerful  and  pervasive  a  medium 
as  television  will  not  sell  time  for  controver- 
sial Issues,  It  seems  to  me  our  country  has 
reached  a  rather  critical  Juncture.  How  can 
a  democracy  operate  effectively  without 
broad  public  access  to  clashing  points  of 
view? 

It  Is  worth  recalling  what  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  said  In  1969,  in  what  Is  known  as  the 
Bed  Lion  case:  "It  is  the  right  of  viewers 
and  listeners,  not  the  right  of  the  broad- 
casters, which  Is  paramount.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  First  Amendment  to  preserve  an 
uninhibited  marketplace  of  Ideas  in  which 
truth  will  utlllmately  prevail,  rather  than 
to  countenance  the  monopolization  of  that 
market,  whether  it  be  by  the  Government 
Itself  or  by  a  private  licensee.  It  Is  the  right 
of  the  publi:  to  receive  suitable  access  to 
social,  political,  esthetic,  moral,  and  other 
ideas  and  experiences  which  Is  crucial  here." 

The  real  Issue  seems  to  be  whether  the 
commercial  networks  should  have  total  con- 
trol over  what  Is  broadcast  to  the  American 
people.  Since  network  broadcasting  is  among 
the  most  concentrated  of  VS.  profit-making 
Industries,  it  would  appear  that  our  country 
may  be  facing  a  danger  of  monopoly  censor- 
ship. 

I  hope  you  realize  how  reluctant  we  In 
Mobil  are  to  adopt  any  posture  that  would 
appear  to  place  us  In  an  adversary  position. 
We  would  much  rather  Just  live  and  let  ll^e. 
But  we  have  concluded  that  we  have  no 
alternative  to  standing  up  for  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  right.  It  ls"a  dreadful  set  of  cir- 
cumstances at  which  we  have  arrived.  What 
we're  battling  for  Is  something  at  least  ap- 
proaching fair  treatment  In  a  medium  that 
seems  to  be  the  main  source  of  news  for  the 
vast  m.iJorlty  of  the  public,  yet  one  that 
seemingly  has  decided  that  in  order  to  be 
successful.  It  must  concentrate  more  heavily 
on  showmanship  than  on  presenting  news  in 
any  depth. 

Incidentally,  I  noticed  In  this  morning's 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  WUliam  Paley,  the 
chairman  of  CBS.  has  urged  elimination  of 
the  so-called  fairness  doctrine,  which  theo- 
retically requires  the  networks  to  give  free 
air  time  for  the  presentation  of  views  op- 
posed to  those  expressed  by  the  network.  If 
I  thought  repeal  would  encourage  or  enable 
the  networks  to  broaden  the  spectrum  of  In- 
formation and  viewpoints  avaUable  to  the 
public.  I  would  endorse  Mr.  Paley's  sugges- 
tion. What  gives  me  pause,  however.  Is  that 
Mr.  Paley  does  not  seem  to  take  Into  account 
the  near-monopoly  status  of  the  network 
television  business  when  he  says  that  "what 
constitutes  fairness  should  be  determined 
by  those  responsible  for  the  operations  of  the 
media.  ..."  As  I  have  Indicated,  we  have 
found  that  leaving  It  all  to  broadcast  Jour- 
nalists Is  no  solution  at  all. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  in 
our  Industry  no  one  company  has  as  much 
as  8.5<^  of  the  U.S.  gasoline  market,  as  much 
as  9'~r  of  the  domestic  refining  capacity  or 
as  much  as  10%  of  U.S.  crude  oU  production. 
The  three  largest  oU  companies  In  each  of 
the  foUowiug  categories  together  have  less 
than  22.5^.    of  the   gasoline  market   In   our 


country,  less  than  a  q  uarter  of  the  refining 
capacity,  and  only  a  quarter  of  the  crude 
oil  production. 

MARKET    DOMINATl  3N    BY    NETWORKS 

In  national  comme  clal  television,  three 
major  networks  doml  late  the  scene.  They 
particularly  dominate  the  scene  with  re- 
spect to  national  an( .  international  news, 
since  the  news  progr  ims  prepared  by  the 
local  stations  tend  to  present  mostly  local 
news.  The  three  comn  erclal  networks  com- 
bined have  an  audlen  ;e  estimated  at  more 
than  50  million  people  for  the  evening  news 
programs  broadcast  st  7:00  p.m.  Eastern 
Time.  It  Is  my  underst  mdlng  that  no  news- 
paper In  this  country  li  as  a  circulation  larger 
than  about  2  million  <  ally  and  3  million  on 
Sunday. 

Among  the  newspa  )ers  there  are  some 
such  as  The  New  York  rimes,  which  not  only 
dominates  certain  par  ;s  of  Its  market — In- 
cluding. I  believe,  the  New  York  market  for 
help-wanted  ads — but  is  also  vertically  in- 
tegrated to  the  extent  jt  owning  substantial 
equity  Interests  in  t  iree  Canadian  com- 
panies that  make  newsj  rlnt. 

The  Times  Is  quite  c  ritical  of  oil  company 
earnings.  It  called  O  cldental  Petroleum's 
718 "^c  Increase  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  "a  mirror  Image  a  r  what  consumers  are 
paying."  Well,  I  doubl  that  anyone  In  this 
country  Is  paying  seve  a  times  as  much  for 
gasoline  now  as  a  yea  ■  ago,  but  the  Times 
neglected  to  mention  hat  Occldential  does 
not  market  in  the  Unit  ;d  States.  Nor  did  the 
Times  tell  Its  readers  tl  lat  Occidental's  earn- 
ings in  the  first  quarte  ■  of  1973— the  bench- 
mark period  In  this  com  parison — had  dropped 
to  a  meager  6  cent  a  sl  are.  down  more  than 
80'^-  from  eleven  years  earlier. 

The  Washington  Pa  t  said  recently  that 
the  government  had  i  in  "urgent"  duty  to 
correct  what  that  pape  •  called  the  "vast  en- 
richment" of  the  oil  c  3mpanles.  This  offers 
the  opportunity  for  an  Instructive  compari- 
son. The  net  earnings  )f  Texaco,  one  of  the 
more  profitable  oil  com  janles,  increased  57';? 
between  1970  and  1973.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod, the  net  Income  of  the  Washington  Post 
Company  Increased  abc  ut  160 ':r. 

True,  1970  was  a  ba  1  year  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Company  but,  taking  the  me- 
dia as  our  models,  we  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  benchmarl  years  are  not  very 
relevant  In  such  com]  arlsons,  becaxise  few 
of  the  media  seem  to  tiave  mentioned  how 
bad  1972  and  the  first  quarter  of  1973  were 
for  a  lot  of  oil  compai  les. 

Last  year  Mobil's  wo!  Idwlde  earnings  were 
up  48%  over  1972.  Th  Dse  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company  were  xp  58%;  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Company,  37%.  The  networks 
also  apparently  had  a  (  ood  year  in  1973.  Ac- 
cording to  a  news  rel^se  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Cominisslon,  the  pre-tax 
profits  of  the  three  telelvlslon  networks  com- 
bined— excluding  earnings  of  the  stations 
they  own — were  up  6il.7'"^  over  1972.  The 
PCC  doesn't  seem  to  report  profits  after 
taxes,  and  the  netwof  cs  don't  seem  to  re- 
port them  very  widely  on  either  basis. 

ECONOMIC    EDtTClTION    NEEDED 

It  seems  to  me  we  night  witness  a  most 
interesting  development  if  reporters  and 
editors  In  electronic  aid  print  media  were 
suddenly  to  develop  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness side  of  their  busl  lesses  and  start  por- 
ing over  the  Income  statements  and  bal- 
ance sheets  of  their  jmployers  and  their 
competitors.  Once  they  learned  how  to  pick 
their  way  through  the  figures  to  which  few 
of  them  seem  ever  to  hi  ive  paid  much  atten- 
tion .  .  .  once  they  leai  tied  how  to  calculate 
rate  of  return,  and  gr  isped  Its  Importance 
as  an  Index  of  profitabll  Ity  .  .  .  and  once  they 
developed  enough  skepllcism  and  reportorial 
curiosity  to  do  some  research  on  their  own 
employers'  price  increa  les  .  .  .  once  some  of 
this  transpired,  they  ml  ;ht  well  feel  they  had 
discovered  a  new  and  dl  fferent  world. 

The    more   perceptlv «    and    open-minded 


among  them  would  pnbably  be  shocked  to 


discover  that  in  some 
employer — whether    a 


company  or  a  network  oi  •  whatever — was  more 


profitable  than  many  ol 
criticizing  daily.  With 
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instances  their  own 
newspaper     holding 


the  Industries  it  was 
;'espect  to  concentra- 


tion, they  might  learn  [that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  appijoxlmately  1,500  cities 
in  which  dally  newspapers  are  published  can 
bo  considered  new5pai>er  monopoly  areas 
and  that,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  national 
commercial  network  television  is  possibly  the 
most  concentrated  U.S.  Industry.  They  might. 
In  fact.  In  the  process  lof  overcoming  deep- 
rooted  preconceptions,  develop  additional  In- 
sights and  learn  thln^  that  would  make 
them  better  Informed  >nd  more  competent. 

I  hope  nothing  I  ha^re  said  here  will  be 
construed  as  Ignorance  dr  Insensltlvlty  on  my 
part  toward  the  contributions  a  free  press 
has  made  throughout  dur  country's  history. 
Quite  the  contrary.  W^  could  not  have  re- 
mained a  free  people  w 
the  press  Is  clearly  ar_, 
of  a  democratic  socletj 
to  the  press  Itself,  but 
however,  that  it  is  Insej 
dom  of  speech,  and  tl 
linked  to  a  free  economj 

Unlike  some  poUtlcla^ — o— o 

less  but  more  free  speecji,  and  for  everyone — 
Including  most  Importaptly  those  who  views 
some  of  us  may  find  totally  abhorrent.  I 
would  hope  that  those  drho  write  and  speak 
th©  most  about  freedom  of  the  press  will 
come  to  comprehend  that  If  they  help  to 
destroy  our  free  econom  r,  no  matter  how  un- 
wittingly, it  could  be  oily  a  matter  of  time 
before  they  lost  their  o|m  freedom.  I  do  not 
know  which  of  our  fresdoms  might  be  the 
first  to  go,  but  I  do  kn<iw  that  once  we  lose 
any  one  of  them — whether  free  speech,  free 
press,  or  our  free  econ  )my — th©  others  are 
apt  soon  to  follow. 


Ithout  It.  Freedom  of 

I  essential  Ingredient 

essential  not  only 

>  all  of  us.  I  submit, 

arably  linked  to  free- 

at  both  are  In  turn 

I  am  urging  not 


"For  God's  Sake,  Le;' 
Both 


Sl  DES" 

Jef  erson 


nail 


yeiTs 


That  was  Thomas 
it  was  Just  that  sort  o 
change  of  ideas  and  opii^l 
when  we  decided   to 
Town   Meeting — a 
Americans    can    hear 
chosen  leaders  on 
time. 

In  the  early  days  of 
probably   a  lot  easier 
both  sides."  It  was  a  s 
towns.  No  gerat  metroioli 
states  sprawling   the 
tlnent. 

When  Jefferson  first 
had  fewer  than  five  and 
pie  In  the  whole  coum  ry 
three  metropolitan  areaf 
with  more  people  than 
hard  to  be  heard  in  a 
voices. 

In  the  formative 
Americans  exchanged   i^eas 
expletives,    at    the    t 
times,  that  fellow  they 
or  Senate  would  be  therf 
constituents   would 
his  hide. 

At  Mobil  Oil  Corporatl  )n 
of  personal  contact  sholuld 
portent    part    of    the 
matter  how  big  our  nat 
ment  have  grown 
however,  such 
disappeared. 

So,  to  help  people 
government  keep  in  toi^ch 
who    mind    the 
sponsoring   a   summer- 
meetings.  It's  a  small 
discussion  on  the  vital 
today. 

Some  of  your  senators 
are  taking  time  to  par 


speaking.  But 

free  and  open  ex- 

ons  we  had  in  mind 

the  National 

public    forum   in   which 

1  md    question    their 

lmp(  rtant  Issues  of  our 


this  nation  it  was 

\o  "...  freely  hear 

country  of  small 

ises.  No  union  of 

bteadth   of   the   con- 


Exce  3t 


Us  Freely  Hear 


qecame  President,  we 

a  half  million  peo- 

Today,  we  have 

and  nine  states — 

that.  It's  sometimes 

ration  with  so  many 


of  our  country, 
opinions,  even 
meeting.    Some- 
sent  to  the  House 
and  his  outspoken 
his  side — or  nail 


,  we  feel  that  kind 

stUl  be  an  im- 

i  iinerican    scene — no 

on  and  our  govern - 

for  small  towns. 

communication  has  virtually 
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care  about  good 

with  the  people 

store,    we're 
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to  foster  greater 
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and  representatives 
Iclpate.  A  score  of 
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public  officials  and  experts  have  accepted  our 
invitations  to  present  their  views  on  a  vari- 
ety of  topics  ranging  from  defense  spend- 
ing to  congressional  reform.  And  we're  in- 
viting anyone  who  wants  to  listen  and  ques- 
tion them. 

At  each  National  Town  Meeting,  two  prin- 
cipal speakers  will  have  their  say  on  a  parti- 
cular issue.  After  that,  they  will  be  ques- 
tioned by  members  of  the  press.  Then  It's 
your  turn. 

This  Wednesday,  Senators  John  Tower 
(R-Tex.)  and  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  (D-N.H.) 
are  slated  to  discuss  "The  High  Cost  of  Vigi- 
lance: National  Defense  Spending." 

The  meettags  will  be  held  on  Wednesdays 
through  September,  from  10:30  a.m.  to  11:45 
a.m..  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts/Elsenhower  Theater.  Ad- 
mission Is  free. 

For  Cod's  sake,  let  us  hear  your  side — 
Mobil. 

Our  Memories  Must  Be  Longer  Than  the 
Gasoline  Lines 
Remember  when  most  Americans  waited 
a  long  time  for  gasoline  last  fall  and  winter? 
Our  country  faced  a  major  energy  crisis.  We 
were  in  a  mess  and  we  knew  It — but  we 
didn't  know  how  we  got  there  or  how  to  clean 
it  up.  We're  still  in  a  mess  even  though  gas 
lines  are  shorter. 

So  the  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica— a  union  of  more  than  575,000  men  and 
women — commissioned  a  study  by  a  group 
of  experts  to  find  the  answers  to  our  energy 
crisis.  We  did  this  because  it  is  our  charge 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  living  standards 
of  our  members  and  their  families.  We  pur- 
sue a  variety  of  ways  of  meeting  that  obli- 
gation. Currently,  for  example,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  on  wages,  fringes  and 
working  conditions  with  the  Bell  System  for 
some  500,000  of  our  members.  Another  meth- 
od of  solving  a  problem  that  threatens  those 
living  standards  is  sponsorship  of  such  proj- 
ects as  this  energy  study. 

Here,  briefly,  Is  what  the  panel  of  energy 
experts  found. 

The.  shortage  of  fuel  for  our  cars,  our 
homes,  our  factories  was  caused  by  "corporate 
greed  of  staggering  proportions"  and  "total 
mismanagement  by  the  government"  over  a 
number  of  years,  particularly  recently.  What 
should  we  do? 

First,  America  must  reduce  demand  by 
eliminating  present  waste,  end  the  growth  of 
highways  and  promote  mass  transit  systems. 
Second,  the  energy  companies  must  pay 
their  fair  share  of  taxes.  (Exxon  paid  only  6.5 
per  cent  of  $3.7  billion  in  income  In  taxes  In 
1972.  By  contrast,  a  family  of  our  earning  a 
moderate  family  budget  of  $11,500  paid  16.2 
per  cent) .  Fairness  can  be  achieved  by  end- 
ing favored  tax  treatment  for  firms  that  In- 
vest overseas  and  ellmmatmg  the  tax  deple- 
tion allowance  here  at  home. 

Third,  government  must  limit  multiple 
ownership  of  energy  sources,  compel  oil  com- 
panies to  provide  accurate  data  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  enforce  vigorously  our  anti- 
trust laws. 

Finally,  the  Federal  government  must  set 
up  firms  to  Import  petroleum  products,  pro- 
duce oil  and  gasoline  here  at  home  (provid- 
ing a  yardstick  on  costs)  and  develop  alter- 
nate sources  of  energy — solar,  geothermal 
and  hydrogen — In  the  United  States. 

We  in  CWA  know  the  energy  crisis  Is  a  con- 
tinuing peril  to  our  country.  We  need  prompt, 
responsible  action— and  that  Is  what  we  pro- 
pose. Fall\ire  to  act  now  will  place  our  na- 
tion In  mortal  danger.  That's  why  our  mem- 
ories must  be  longer  than  the  gas  lines— 
Communications  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Also,  Mr.  President,  so 
that  those  who  would  do  away  with  for- 
eign tax  credits  for  the  oil  companies 
may  know  exactly  what  they  are  doing, 
I  would  hope  they  might  read  the  report 


of  the  U.S.  bEisic  balance  of  payments  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1974. 

Just  two  paragraphs  in  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  of  last  Friday,  June  20, 
tells  the  story  of  how  the  United  States 
registered  a  record  surplus  for  the  first 
quarter: 

Refiectlng  the  big  Jump  In  world  oil  prices. 
Income  from  U.S.  direct  Investments  abroad, 
principally  foreign  oil  affiliates  of  major 
domestic  producers,  climbed  to  $4.45  bil- 
lion in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
from  $2.69  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
This  helped  boost  the  U.S.  "services"  ac- 
coimt  after  subtracting  the  Income  of 
foreign  investments  In  the  U.S.  to  $2.80 
billion  from  $1.59  billion  in  the  prior  quar- 
ter. The  Increase  In  the  services  account, 
which  also  covers  such  things  as  travel  and 
tourism,  helped  offset  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
merchandise  trade  surplus,  which  narrowed 
to  $101  mllUon  In  the  first  quarter  from 
$1.34  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Another  major  positive  factor  was  a  $742 
million  surplus  In  long-term  private  capital 
flows,  reflecting  a  decline  In  VS.  direct  In- 
vestment abroad  and  an  increase  In  foreign 
direct  Investment  In  the  U.S.  The  first  quar- 
ter surplus  contrasted  with  a  deficit  of  $1.41 
bUllon  In  the  previous  quarter.  The  de- 
partment said  most  of  the  changes  were  due 
to  transfers  between  VS.  oil  companies  and 
their   foreign   affiliates." 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to  lose  what 
competitive  advantage  the  U..S  com- 
panies have  in  world  competition,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  penalize  them  with 
double  taxation  by  eliminating  their 
credit  for  foreign  taxes. 

I  doubt  that  Shell  Oil  Co.,  British 
Petroleum  or  any  of  the  other  foreign 
oil  companies  will  be  returning  $4.45 
billion  dollars  in  foreign  profits  to  U.S. 
stockholders. 

And  as  we  dismajitle  the  oil  companies 
and  the  independents  along  with  them 
we  will  lose  the  only  hope  we  have  of  re- 
gaining some  degree  of  energy  self-sufB- 
ciency  and  become  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  imports. 

And  {IS  we  import  more  and  more  oil 
and  without  the  repatriated  profits  of 
foreign  operations,  that  trade  balance 
will  quickly  fade  into  a  huge  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Untted  States  Had  Record  3 -Month  Sttr- 
PLTTs  IN  Its  Payments:  Revised  1973  For- 
eign Income  or  On.  Concerns  Prevents 
the  First  Annual  Surplus 
Washington. — ^The  U.S.  registered  a  record 
surplus  In  its  "basic"  balance  of  payments 
in  the  first  quarter  as  high  world  oil  prices 
swelled  the  Incomes  of  U.S.  foreign  petro- 
leum affiliates. 

But  that  welcome  news  was  tempered  by 
sharp  downward  revisions  In  last  year's  In- 
come figures  for  those  same  U.S.  oU  affiliates. 
These  adjustments  made  a  $744  million  def- 
icit out  of  th©  Initially  reported  surplus  of 
$1.2  billion  In  this  country's  International 
payments  position  for  1973,  keeping  the  U.S. 
from  gaining  its  first  yearly  surplus  ever  In 
the  key  statistic. 

The  Commerce  Department  said  that  the 
first  quarter  surplus  was  $2.07  bUlion,  a  vast 
Improvement  from  the  downward-revised 
$498  mlUlon  deficit  In  the  1973  fourth  quar- 
ter and  above  the  previous  record  surplus  of 
$1.92  billion  registered  m  the  September 
quarter  last  year. 


The  hefty  surplus  In  the  basic  payment, 
position   contrasts   with   a   smaller   surpliis 
and  sizable  deficit  reported  earUer  using  tiJo 
other    measures   of    the   first   quarter   paj 
ments  balance.  On  the  "official  reserve  trar 
actions"    basis,    the    U.S.    recorded   a    $1.(1 
bllUon  net  Inflow  in  the  March  quarter,  but 
on  the  "net  liquidity"  measure,  an  $8S9  mil 
lion  deficit  was  registered. 

BEST  GAUGE  OP  underlying  TRENDS 

The  basic  balance,  which  focuses  In  tradi 
government  grants,  long-term  corporate  iif 
vestments  and  a  few  other  key  elements, 
considered  by  many  analysts  to  be  the  bfc-« 
gauge  of  underlying  trends  in  Internationll 
payments  because  short-term  capital  flow 
which  often  can  be  quite  volatile,  aren't  Ir 
eluded  In  It.  The  two  other  measures  include 
certain  private  and  governmental  capital 
flows  that  are  excluded  In  the  basic  balanc 

Reflecting  the  big  Jump  Mx  world  oU  price 
income  from  U.S.  direct  Investments  abroa. 
principally  foreign  oU  affiliates  of  major  dJ 
mestic  producers,  climbed  to  $4.45  bUllon  L 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  from  $2.j9 
biUion    In   the   fourth   quarter.   This  helped 
boost  the  U.S.  "services"  accoimt.  after  sul 
tractmg  the  Income  of  foreign  investment 
in  the  UJS.,  to  $2.80  bUllon  from  $1.59  bUllfl 
in  th©  prior   quarter.   The   Increase   in   tl 
services    account,    which    also    covers    sue 
things  as  travel  and  tourism,  helped  offs 
a  sharp  drop  in  the  merchandise  trade  su, 
plus,  which  narrowed  to  $101  mUllon  In  tl 
flrst  quarter  from  $1.34  bUlion  In  the  foui 
quarter. 

Another  major  positive  factor  was  a  $7^2 
million  surplus  in  long-term  private  capi- 
tal flows,  reflecting  a  decline  in  U.S.  dlrefct 
Investment  abroad  and  an  mcrease  in  foreign 
direct  Investment  In  the  U.S.  The  first  quar- 
ter svuplus  contrasted  with  a  deficit  of  $lil 
billion  in  the  previous  quarter.  The  depart- 
ment said  most  of  the  changes  were  due  to 
transfers  between  US.  oil  companies  aiul 
their  foreign  affiliates.  | 

SO-CALLED  trading  LOSSES  I 

The  revisions  in  last  year's  figures  that  re- 
sulted In  the  $744  mUllon  deficit  for  1913 
also  affected  statistics  back  to  1966  and  wefe 
made  to  correct  overstatement  of  investment 
Income  receipts  by  some  U.S.  oU  companii. 

The  overstatements  arose  when  some  U£. 
companies  recorded  their  so-caUed  tradi4g 
losses  on  foreign  oU— the  difference  betweSn 
the  higher  "posted"  prices  for  the  oU  aqd 
the  actual  market  price— on  their  domestic 
financial  ledgers.  These  domestic  figures 
weren't  reported  to  the  Commerce  Depar  ;- 
ment  and,  as  a  result,  its  foreign  Investmei  it 
Income  figures  were  Inflated. 

Concerning  the  record  first  quarter  sur- 
plus, Assistant  Commerce  Secretarj'  Sldn«y 
Jones  termed  the  development  'encouu - 
aging"  and  said  it  reflects  the  'base 
strength"  of  the  U.S.  international  payments 
position.  "We've  gotten  through  the  seveie 
wrench  of  the  energy  crunch  In  prettv  goo  a 
shape,"  he  said. 

Still,  government  analysts  yesterday  cau- 
tioned that  the  U.S.  payments  position  coul  1 
swing  back  into  the  red  this  year  if  the  U.!  1. 
doesn't  gain  trade-off  concessions  froii 
major  oU-exportlng  countries  for  the  large 
supplies  of  high-priced  oU  expected  to  te 
shipped  here  thU  year.  The  vast  amounts  c  t 
Imported  oU  could  result  In  a  substantliJ 
merchandise  trade  deficit  that  would  huit 
the  U.S.  payments  position. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  t ) 
join  a  number  of  distinguished  Senator  5 
as  a  consponsor  of  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  88.  submitted  by  Senators  Nel- 
son, Javits.  Hart,  and  Humphrey.  Ths 
resolution  would  charge  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic  Committee  with  the  establishmen ; 
of  an  Advisory  Board  to  study  the  cause ; 
of  the  current  combination  of  double 
digit  Inflation,  high  unemployment,  an( 
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economic  slowdown  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  deal  with  both  the 
short-  and  long-range  aspects  of  these 
problems. 

A  traditional  criticism  of  such  an  ap- 
proach is  that  we  don't  need  another 
committee  and  another  study — we  need 
to  act.  I  would  like  to  answer  both  parts 
of  this  objection  ahead  of  time. 

For  one  thing,  we  are  acting  on  a  num- 
ber of  fronts.  I  regret  that  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  did  not  support  extension 
of  standby  authority  for  wage  and  price 
controls,  since  I  firmly  believe  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  together 
must  act  positively  to  bring  inflation  un- 
der control.  But  additional  constructive 
legislative  proposals  have  been  made. 
ranging  from  the  establishment  of  export 
control  and  licensing  procedures  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  oil  and  gas  corpora- 
tion. So  I  think  we  are  attempting  to  act 
in  areas  where  certain  clear  legislative 
options  are  at  hand. 

At  the  same  time  the  combination  of 
economic  trends  that  we  now  face  is 
unique,  and  I  think  we  need  to  give  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  the  resources 
to  study  this  situation,  to  look  at  this 
new  set  of  circumstances,  and  perhaps  to 
devise  new  approaches  to  the  perplexing 
problems  that  are  upon  us. 

For  many  years  now,  for  example,  one 
prevailing  school  of  thought  has  held 
that  continuing  sophisticated  technolog- 
ical advances  will  always,  and  indefi- 
nitely, enable  us  to  keep  pace  with  grow- 
ing demand.  But  questions  are  arising 
about  the  soundness  of  this  view,  and  it  is 
no  longer  inappropriate  to  ask  whether 
there  will  always  be  enough  natural  gas 
or  other  basic  resources  to  produce 
enough  fertilizer  to  grow  enough  wheat 
to  feed  a  himgry  world. 

Nor  is  it  too  soon  to  raise  the  question 
whether  some  measure  of  our  world-wide 
Inflation  results  from  a  general  feeling 
that  we  may  face  a  future  in  which  ma- 
terial progress  is  not  the  rule  and  that 
each  of  us  had  better  scramble  to  "get 
ours"  while  the  getting  is  still  good.  If 
this  is  so,  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  Advisory 
Board  to  take  a  broad  look  at  this  kind 
of  question,  among  others,  and  to  ex- 
plore the  inflationary  effects  of  increas- 
ing competition  for  dwindling  supplies. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
June  9.  1974,  and  an  article  from  the 
June  21  Times  by  Senator  Nelson  and 
Senator  Hart  dealing  with  our  general 
economic  situation  and  discussing  this 
timely  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohb. 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  9,  1974J 

To  Cure  Inflation 
Here  in  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world,  inflation  has  become  a  problem 
or  unexpected  intensity  and  bafEUns  com- 
plexity. 

Some  economists  consider  It  a  purely 
monetary  phenomenon  caused  by  the  exces- 
sive creation  of  money  and  credit.  Others 
regard  inflation  as  mainly  the  result  of  mis- 
guided government  flscai  policy— too  much 
spending,  too  little  taxing,  too  great  use  of 
deficit  financing.  StlU  others  stress  concen- 
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traced  market  power  n  the  hands  of  great 
corporations  and  labi  r  unions  or,  in  this 
time  of  worldwide  co  nmodlty  Inflation,  in 
the  hands  of  internatl  onal  cartels. 

Neo-Malthusians  se<  Inflation  as  a  symp' 
torn  of  uncontrolled  iconomic  and  popula 
tlon  growth,  depleting  the  natural  resources 
on  which  life  itself  d  spends.  And  all  these 
only  begin  the  list  of  isserted  causes — ^a  list 
that  includes  the  wa  rtage  of  resources  on 
wars  and  preparations  for  wars,  the  height- 
ened competition  amfcng  social  groups  for 
larger  shares  of  an  e^nomlc  pie  that  can- 
not grow  fast  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands, 
the  weakness  of  goveri  ments  and  the  break- 
down of  the  w6rld  mo  letary  system. 

Admittedly,  the  gen  jral  disease  called  in- 
flation could  be  qulclly  wiped  out  if  Gov- 
ernment were  to  crack  down  hard  enough  by 
cutting  off  the  supply  i  tf  money  and  credit  or 
by  chopping  Federal  e  cpendltures  or  raising 
taxes.  But  policies  toi  igh  enough  to  elimi- 
nate inflation  quickly  ;ould  throw  the  econ- 
omy mto  deep  depress  on — a  cure  most  peo- 
ple would  regard  as  w  )rse  than  the  disease. 
Nevertheless,  inflation  at  anything  like  its 
present  rate  is  no  mil  or  ailment;  it  cannot 
be  tolerated  long  with  )ut  lasting  damage  to 
the  social  structure  an  1  danger  to  world  eco- 
nomic and  political  si  ability. 

The  need  for  the  bei  t  possible  policies  for 
dealing  with  Inflation  lis  urgent.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  discernible  will  be  in  the  White 
House  to  provide  leadeitehlp  In  that  direction, 
the  most  promising  approach  lies  m  a 
thoroughgoing  Congreseional  Investigation  of 
the  causes  and  cures  of  inflation.  Such  a 
study  should  draw  upin  the  best  economic, 
business  and  political  i|ilnds  available,  as  did 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee studies  of  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  m  the  late  nln^een-thlrtles  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Co: 
early  sixties 

The  great  value  of 
that  they  concentrate 


littee  studies  In   the 


uch  Investigations  Is 
ae  public  mind,  tele- 


scope (rather  than  leigthen)  the  learntag 
process  for  Congress  anfi  the  Administration 
and  help  establish  a  fl: 

changes  In  national  pol^ 

The  present  Inflatiotoary  crisis  calls  for 
Just  such  a  broad-ranging  effort  to  increase 
public  \mderstanding  oC  inflation  and  to  Im- 
prove national  policy  ofi  a  wide  range  of  Is- 
sues from  the  sources  jof  excess  demand  to 
the  inhibitions  on  adequate  supply,  produc- 
tivity and  Jobs  for  a  [growing  labor  force. 
Congress  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
launching  such  an  Inqtolry  into  ways  of  Im- 
proving the  economl^  well-being  of  the 
American  people. 

[Prom  the  New  York  "times,  June  24.  1974] 

Economic  Advisees  for  Congress 

(By  Oaylord  Nelson  ind  PhUlp  A.  Hart) 

Washington. — With  flncreaslng  frequency 
and  severity,  the  sympitoms  of  our  nation's 
ailing  economy  have  retealed  themselves.  In- 
flation for  the  flrst  quarter  of  1974  Is  at  a 
staggering  annual  rate  of  11.5  per  cent.  Real 
output  decreased  at  a:i  annual  rate  of  6.3 
per  cent,  the  largest  q  larterly  drop  in  pro- 
duction since  the  receialon  of  1958.  Unem- 
ployment exceeded  an  unacoeptably  high  5 
per  cent  and  there  is  eirery  expectation  that 
It  rise  substantially  lat  sr  this  year. 

The  warning  signals  have  become  danger 
slgriKls;  the  problems  h  ave  become  emergen- 
cies. Even  the  most  piudent  and  respected 
financial  Journals  have  said  bluntly  in  their 
headlines  that  the  econ  omy  Is  In  a  crisis.  Dr. 
Arthur  F.  Burns,  chalman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  has  stat  sd  that  If  the  present 
Inflation  continues  it  w  111  "threaten  the  very 
foundation  of  our  soclet  y." 

We  would  add  to  Dr.  1  urns'  statement  only 
that  this  crisis  goes  be;  ond  our  own  borders 
and  threatens  the  econ<  mlc  stability  of  every 
market  in  the  world  aid  the  well-being  of 
every  nation. 

Every  foreign  govern  ment  shares  the  re- 


sponslbUlty  for  attemjitlng  to  understand 
and  reverse  these  disturbing  trends  and  must 
explore  aU  possible  coufses  of  action.  For  us 
lu  the  Congress,  therefore,  an  Immediate 
question  Is  what  Congr(  iss  can  do. 

It  Is  possible  that  there  are  no  legislative 
solutions  to  these  proUlems,  but  we  believe 
we  must  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  see  if 
there  are.  It  Is  in  this  spirit  and  with  these 
goals  that  we  have  proposed,  along  with  Sen- 
ators Jacob  K.  Javlts  4nd  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
pl^y  a  concurrent  resolution  that  would 
estabUsh  a  procedure  wfeereby  Congress  could 
attempt  systematlcaUy  to  understand  and  to 
solve  the  problems  of  inflation,  recession  and 
unemployment. 

^^t  ^^*  ?^  it  is  to  lirlng  economists  and 
other  experts,  representative  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  political  polnti  of  view  and  phUoe- 
ophles.  together  and  ait  them  to  do  some- 
thing unusual.  They  wFi  not  be  asked  slm- 
f^L    H^^*"^  °^  inflation  and  recession  but 

^^.  ^,^  "^^^'^  *^y  "^^  ag'-ee  on  pro- 
posed legislative  solutions 

h^rt^^    ^'^i'H'    "'^t^K    up    an    advisory 

?i?^=\   °i?i*^  transmitfthelr  recommenda- 

wh^h  fn  ♦  ®  '°^^  Etouomlc  Committee, 
which,  m  tiu-n,  would  '^— --  ... 

provide  these  legislative 

the  majority  and  mlnq 

houses    of    Congress.    ^ 

would  attempt  to  lnsu3 

tlve  recommendations  a 

the  relevant  commltteei  »i.u  mac  any  leels- 

Sei.'P'''^'^  '^P"f  ^  ''°"^  ^o"^?of 

i^^^n/*^"^'^  ^"<*  4"^**  ^^  composed  of 
leading  economists,  buinessmen  and  other 
experts  In  such  areas  ]m  fiscal,  moneS-v 
manpower,  trade  and  nlTural  resources  pSf-' 
i?f;,o«  ''''".'■^^'  *^*  "solution  accommodates 
situations  in  which  thelxperts  cannot  agree 

?^rthfrT*°'^  ^  whl^h  they  recom^nd 
further   Congressional   fetudy   in   particular 

PP^^J^^""°''  '^**"4  provide  the  Jomt 
Economic  Committee  arid  its  staff  with  the 

^:^t'l^'^.*°  r^  outlhese  dutles^d  to 
^dJifnn®  ^  '*"**y  *^^^  *="tt<^l  questions.  In 
^^.i  '  ^^  committee  would  carry  out  any 
m!^    K  't^o'^endatloas  for  further  study 

There  have  been  a  multiplicity  of  different 

toT,^/°''  "^^^^"^  ^o'^s  Of  Son 
to  remedy  our  economic  ills.  The  objective 
here  is  to  attempt  to  Aid.  where  possible  a 
^^Sf^^*"/?.!"'^  proposed  remedies  among 
e^rte  of  differing  poite  of  view  a^  tl 
permit  Congress  to  ber^"  - 
consenBtis. 

Thte  Is  a  means  for  v""gress  ro  take  an 
important  Initiative  In  fa  ttoe  o^n^tlon^ 

^,hito^f/*^l'  '■'^'^  appr^ch  recommends  no 
substantive  changes  in  fconomlc  policy,  bu? 
it  can  create  a  climate  wjhereby  Congre«  can 
^ow  that  they  reflect  the  views  of  ^con" 
sensus  of  exports.  ' 


raft  legislation  and 
ijrecommendatlons  to 
rlty  leaders  of  both 
■he  leadership  then 
(  that  these  legisla- 
re  considered  by  all 
and  that  any  legls- 


RECESS  FOI,  1  HOUR 

If  ^«  ^°^^RT  C.  BY  WD.  Mr.  President, 
If  no  Senator  wishes  to  speak  further 
dunng  the  period  f)r  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  I  would  sug- 
!  hoi  ^^"^^  ^*^"**  ^  '■«<=ess  for 

Jctl^.^'^^l^^-  McClellan  that  he  Is 
presently  chairing  a  hearing,  and  he 
must  be  present,  of  course,  on  the  floor 
«ii  .?®°*^!  '°  manage  the  continuing 

SiS.-  ^  '*""°'  '^  °"  *^«  floor 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr.  President.  If 

tion.  I  think  we  shoild  point  out  that 
Senators  are  not  readj  to  speak,  because 
we  are  unable  to  proceed  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  unti  11 :30. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Most  of  our  Sen- 
ators are  engaged  in  committee  busi- 
ness or  are  otherwise  occupied  at  tliis 
time.  That  is  the  only  reason  we  are 
taking  the  recess. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  grateful  for  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader's  comment. 

That  being  the  case,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for 
1  hour. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  12: 18 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1 :  18 
p.m.  whereupon  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled, when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Johnston)  . 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Johnston)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

•  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  FINANCING  FOR 
LIVESTOCK  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fully 
aware  that  S.  3679,  on  which  the  Senate 
will  vote  at  3:20  this  afternoon,  has  had 
third  reading,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time  for  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  to  the  bill 
which  I  think  greatly  strengthens  it 
through  reducing  the  amounts  of  indi- 
vidual loans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  with  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  we  have  completed  third  read- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  3679)  to  provide  emergency 
financing  for  livestock  producers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCSOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'l-'lCEK.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  Une  6,  strike  out  "$1,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$350,000". 

On  page  4,  line  1,  beginning  with  the  word 
"Loan"  strike  out  all  down  through  the  pe- 
riod in  line  2. 

Mr.  Mc(jOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment,  to  which  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  just 
referred,  is  to  change  the  loan  to  an  In- 
dividual borrower  under  the  emergency 
livestock  credit,  the  bill  now  pending, 
from  a  maximum  of  $1  million  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $350,000.  The  second  change  en- 
visaged in  the  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate any  reference  to  the  total  lending 
authority  that  is  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  amendment  is  simply  to 
recognize  that  no  one  can  really  antici- 
pate the  number  of  loans  that  will  be 
applied  for  under  this  authority,  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  that 
a  livestock  producer  or  feeder  who  quali- 
fies under  this  bill  should  be  entitled  to 
come  imder  its  provisions.  Therefore,  we 
left  open  the  loan  guarantee  authority 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  still  would  be  limited  to  a  90- 
percent  guarantee  of  the  total  loan  but 
there  is  no  figure  as  to  how  extensive 
that  authority  would  be  used.  That  will 
be  left  open. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  stated, 
I  think  this  amendment  strengthens  the 
bill  in  two  Important  ways.  I  am  very 
hopeful  the  Senate  will  accept  that 
change  in  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  discussed 
this  amendment  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  . 

The  question  of  limits  on  loans  guar- 
anteed under  this  program  was  con- 
sidered in  the  committee  hearings.  I 
might  point  out  that  in  the  final  stages 
of  the  deliberations  in  the  committee  on 
this  bill,  there  was  no  loan  limit  at  aU. 
It  was  determined  that  perhaps  a  loan 
guarantee  limit  is  needed. 

On  the  basis  that  cattle  are  an  in- 
creasingly expensive  commodity,  and 
that  large  sums  of  capital  are  needed  by 
livestock  producers,  farmers,  and 
ranchers,  I  suggested  a  limit  of  $1  mil- 
lion. However,  upon  fm-ther  considera- 
tion, those  of  us  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee feel  that  a  lower  limit  of  $350,000 
would  be  more  appropriate.  I  support 
this  lower-loan  limit. 


PREVENT   OVEROEPENOENCE 

The  major  intent  of  a  lower-loan  limit 
is  to  prevent  over-dependence  by  the 
livestock  industry  on  this  progrsmi.  There 
has  been  some  concern  that  a  level  of 
loans  higher  than  $350,000  might  prevent 
the  industry  from  responding  properly 
to  market  indicators.  It  is  my  feeling 
that,  by  lowering  tiie  loan  limit  to 
$350,000,  this  program  will  provide  ade- 
quate financing  on  the  most  critical  por- 
tion of  credit  for  livestock  producers, 
while  at  the  same  time  causing  them  to 
be  attentive  to  weak  prices  in  the  market 
which  would  indicate  a  need  for  further 
reduction  in  the  level  of  output. 

The  limit  of  up  to  $350,000  on  loan£ 
is  also  equal  to  the  assistance  provided 
in  a  similar  maimer  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  that  we  should  be  consist- 
ent within  the  Government  by  providing 
loan  guarantees  at  a  comparable  level 
among  industries. 

The  lower-loan  limit  of  $350,000  may 
also  direct  the  protection  provided  under 
this  program  more  to  those  smaller  op- 
erators for  whom  the  credit  market  is 
not  as  accessible.  These  smaller  farmers 
and  ranchers  are  vital  to  maintaining  a 
strong  level  of  competition  in  the  indus- 
try and  I  feel  that  it  is  vitally  important 
that  family  farmers  and  small  livestock 
producers  should  remain  in  business. 

Finally,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  consid- 
ering a  similar  provision.  Hopefully,  the 
House  will  find  this  measure  acceptable. 
Passage  of  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep 
resentatives  would  negate  the  require 
ment  for  a  conference  committee  and  the 
program  could,  therefore,  be  made  avail- 
able much  more  quickly  to  those  in  need 

OUTSTANDING  GUARANTEE  LIMIT  UNNEEDED 

Tills  amendment  also  strikes  out  the 
provision  for  not  more  than  $3  billion 
in  loan  guarantees  outstanding  at  any 
one  time.  I  believe  a  total  guarantee  lim- 
itation is  urmeeded  and  give  my  support 
to  this  part  of  the  amendment. 

The  expectation  is  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  loans  guaranteed  under  this  pro- 
gram will  not  reach  a  total  of  $3  billion. 
Therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  total  limit 
would  be  necessary  in  any  event. 

However,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the 
precise  course  of  events  in  the  livestock 
industry.  In  the  event  that  livestock  pro- 
ducers should  need  a  higher  level  of  loan 
guarantees,  it  is  my  feeling  that  no  in- 
dividual should  be  left  out,  because  of 
some  arbitrary  limit  placed  by  Congress. 

I  also  share  the  view  oi  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  majority 
leader  that  these  two  changes  do 
strengthen  the  bill.  I  certainly  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  amendment  and 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  accepted. 

Mr.  McCjOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  that  I  have  dLscussed  the  matter 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  who  is  in  the  Chamber. 
He  also  is  in  agreement  with  us. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  me.  I  concur 
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in  what  he  has  said  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  vote 
against  the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit 
bill.  I  say  this  because  so  many  of  the 
farmers  it  is  intended  to  help  have  been 
the  victims  of  erratic  prices  caused  by 
Goverrmient  action.  I  speak  of  tlie  Soviet 
wheat  sale  and  of  the  effects  of  wage  and 
price  controls. 

I  vote  against  it,  however,  for  three 
reasons :  First,  it  continues  the  precedent 
of  Government  props  that  I  believe  to 
be  dangerous  and  which  I  voted  against 
in  the  case  of  Lockheed;  second,  it  will 
serve  artificially  to  channel  scarce  credit 
to  one  sector  of  the  economy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  such  as  housing;  and, 
third,  the  potential  exposure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  open-ended  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  amendment  eliminating  the 
$3  billion  ceiling. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  be  able  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  but  there  are  several  reasons  why  in 
good  conscience  I  cannot  do  so. 

First,  obviously,  is  the  precedent  it  will 
set.  Second,  is  the  very  real  possibility 
that,  despite  the  best  efforts  to  police  its 
operation,  this  loan  guarantee  program 
could  be  misused  and  abused,  thereby 
costing  the  taxpayers  millions — perhaps 
billions — of  dollars. 

I  know  that  those  who  drafted  this  leg- 
islation, and  Senators  who  support  it,  are 
acting  in  perfectly  good  faith.  But  since 
I  am  fearful  of  the  precedent  it  will  set, 
and  apprehensive  about  the  possibility 
of  abuse,  I  feel  that  this  bill,  while  well- 
intended,  is  not  the  course  the  Congress 
should  follow. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  I  made  my  con- 
cerns known  at  the  time  this  bill  was  re- 
ported. I  regret  to  have  to  vote  against  a 
measure  supported  by  all  other  members 
of  the  committee,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  feel  that  I  must  vote  "No." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presid3nt.  it  is  my 
feeling  that  the  Government  helped 
create  the  chaotic  conditions  of  the  live- 
stock industry  by  imposing  price  con- 
trols on  meat.  Price  controls  disrupted 
the  orderly  marketing  of  feed  cattle  caus- 
ing a  disastrous  break  in  prices.  The 
marketing  system  of  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  as  well  as  other  livestock  has  now 
also  been  seriously  disrupted.  Unless  cor- 
rective action  is  taken  consumers  will 
soon  face  a  shortage  of  high  quality 
meat. 

It  now  appears  that  It  may  take  as 
long  as  2  years  for  the  livestock  industry 
to  straighten  out  the  situation  and  for 
prices  to  stabilize.  Many  producers  do 
not  have  the  capital  remaining  nor  are 
they  able  to  obtain  adequate  loans  from 
traditional  sources  to  maintain  their 
livestock  operations  in  the  future  after 
the  excessive  losses  of  the  past  9  months. 
It  seems  only  fair  that  since  the  Govern- 
ment helped  create  this  condition  that 
the  Government  guarantee  loans  to  the 
livestock  operators  who  cannot  obtain 
adequate  credit  so  that  they  may  maln- 
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tain  their  operatioi  s  and  provide  needed 
food  for  American  people. 

The  livestock  industry  condition  af- 
fects many  areas  of  the  American  agri- 
culture. The  Uvestock  industry  is  the 
principal  market  fbr  grain.  If  the  live- 
stock industry  sufi^rs  an  economic  col- 
lapse, then  there  will  also  be  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  feed  grain  prices. 

This  bill  will  en&ble  experienced,  ef- 
ficient producers  toi  survive  the  imprece- 
dented  losses  of  the  last  9  months,  and 
survive  for  the  recovery  period  that  sure- 
ly lies  ahead.  The  orovisions  S.  3679  per- 
tain only  to  existing  producers.  The  bill 
does  not  provide  for  an  operator  to  ex- 
pand nor  for  a  new  individual  to  enter 
the  livestock  industry  as  a  hobby  or  tax 
shelter.  These  guaranteed  loans  will  pro- 
vide credit  that  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able to  Uvestock  pijoducers  so  that  they 
may  survive  the  cuj  rent  economic  disas- 
ter the  industry  is  f  i  .cing. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  pass  S.  36179  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can Uvestock  industry  may  overcome  the 
disastrous  economll:  situation  that  the 
Government  has  helped  to  create.  The 
bill  is  essential  for  the  American  people 
to  enjoy  abundant  iuppUes  of  meat.  The 
American  farmer,  rancher,  and  livestock 
producer  have  provided  the  nation  with 
high  quaUty  meats  in  ample  quantities 
for  many  years.  Th  s  is  not  the  time  for 
the  American  peopje  to  desert  the  pro- 
ducers in  their  tim$  of  dire  need. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  emer- 
gency livestock  crec  it  bill,  which  we  are 
voting  on  today,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  key 
measure  for  the  livestock  industry  and 
consumers.  Every  nj  ember  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Commit  tee  has  given  careful 
consideration  to  th^  measure  and  I  be- 
lieve the  provision*  and  safeguards  in 
it  make  it  a  very  ^ound  bill.  I  support 
this  measure  and  urge  every  Senator 
to  join  me. 

It  should  be  stat<  d  that  this  bill  does 
not  resolve  the  basic  problem  of  the  live- 
stock industry.  It  dobs  provide  temporary 
protection  against  tiotal  bankruptcy  for 
the  livestock  industi^r  and  against  short 


prices  of  meat  for 


supplies  and  high 
consxuners, 

BAR    AGAINSf    EXPANSION 

There  has  been  sc  me  concern  that  this 
measure  would  encourage  livestock  pro- 
ducers to  increase  their  level  of  output, 
further  aggravating  the  market  glut  and 
forcing  prices  even  Jower.  The  committee 
gave  careful  consideration  to  this  pos- 
sibility and  a  speclil  provision  was  In- 
cluded to  prevent  lo  ans  made  vmder  this 
program  from  belig  used  to  expand 
Uvestock  operation. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  helped  introduce  this 
morning,  lowered  ;he  maximum  loan 
level  to  $350,000.  It  is  widely  known  In 
the  industry  that  most  farmers  and 
ranchers  involved  ill  the  livestock  busi- 
ness  require    considerably    more    than 


FLEXIBILITY  ALLOWED  FC  R  RESPONSE  TO  MARKET 

There  has  also  been  some  concern  that 


the  existing  level  of 


present  situation  to 
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producing  capacity 


is  too  high  for  what  he  market  wiU  bear, 
and  that  this  program  could  cause  the 


continue.  There  is 


some  indication  th  it  the  demand  for 
meat  may  be  weaker.  However,  it  is  far 
from  clear  that  the  depressed  market  is 
the  sole  result  of  wefk  demand,  together 
with  overproduction,  this  program  would 


not  prevent  some 
capacity  in  respons 
tors. 

First  of  all,  there 
able  amoimt  of  liqui 
place    already.    Co 
culled  at  a  higher 


!cline  in  producing 
to  market  indica- 

las  been  a  consider- 
ition  that  has  taken 
sherds  have  been 
lan  normal  rate  in 
recent  months  and  |this  action  has  al- 
ready caused  producing  capacity  to  de- 
cline in  response  to  weak  prices. 

In  addition,  cattlemen  are  bound  tc  re- 
spond by  making  their  operations  more 
eflBcient  if  the  market  remains  depressed. 
This  would  amount  to  increased  culling 
of  cowherds  to  get  rid  of  less  productive 
cows.  Increased  culUtig  would  amount  to 
a  reduction  in  productive  capacity  in  re- 
sponse to  the  market.  These  efforts  un- 
doubtedly would  tak(  (  place  regardless  of 
the  loan  program  re  are  considering 
today. 

Finaly,  the  limit  cf  $350,000  on  loans 
made  under  this  pre  gram  would  not  be 
adequate  to  carry  ;)roductive  capacity 
which  would  not  be  s  upported  by  market 
demand. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  is  re- 


sponsive to  the  needs 


of  the  economy,  the 


Uvestock  industry  and  the  consumer  need 
for  meat.  I  urge  the  immediate  passage 
of  this  biU. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  367d,  a  biU  to  establish 
a  guaranteed  loan  program  for  livestock 
and  poultry  producers.  This  legislation 
is  desperately  needed  to  enable  farmers 
and  feeders  who  hate  suffered  extraor- 
dinary losses  in  recent  months  to  obtain 
credit  essential  for  continued  operations. 

Losses  among  cattle  producers  are  well 
documented.  For  eich  of  the  last  9 
months  the  average  market  price  for 
choice  steers  in  Omaha  has  fallen  far 
below  the  breakeven)  level.  For  6  out  of 
the  past  9  months 
head  has  been  well  ojer  $100 

To  illustrate  thes^  losses, 

feeder   from   Blue    

culated  the  net  loss  per  head  on  44  steers 
purchased  on  September  17  and  sold 
April  8.  The  cattW  cost  $394.94  per 
head  when  he  bought  them.  The  feed 
cost  was  $188.15; 
$2.04;  and  yardage 
taled  $24.46.  Thus 


le  average  loss  per 


one  cattle 
Minn.,    cal- 


le  vetemarlan  cost 
ind  labor  costs  to- 
investment  worked 


$350,000  for  their  c  perations.  This  loan     stock  industry.  Pork  i  )roducers  have  like- 


limit  would,  in  prac 


sibility  of  expansloi  by  most  farmers  or 
ranchers  without  tl  le  express  provision 


prohibiting 
expansion. 


use    0 :    these    loans    for 


out  to  $609.59.  This  individual  received 
$470.65  per  animal  ^hen  they  were  sold 
for  a  net  loss  of  $138.94,  exclusive  of 
interest  costs.  Multiplied  by  the  nimiber 
of  cattle  that  have  b^en  bought  and  sold 
over  the  past  9  monljhs,  this  reflects  the 
magnitude  of  the  disaster  facing  the  llve- 


Ice,  prevent  the  pos-    wise  been  absorbing 


and  $20  per  aiumal.  Turkey  producers  are 


losing  from  $3  to  $4 
market  for  losses  oi 
per  producer 


losses  of  up  to  $15 


on  each  bird  they 
$60,000  to  $80,000 
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The  urgency  and  seriousness  of  the 
crisis  in  meat  and  poultry  production 
csuinot  be  overestimated.  Within  a 
short  time  the  depression  that  is  being 
felt  at  the  farmer-feeder  level  could 
extend  to  other  industries,  including 
packers  and  processors,  truckers,  grain 
farmers,  and  the  financial  community. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  consumer  woiild 
be  the  victim  if  meat  and  poultry  pro- 
ducers are  forced  into  widespread  Uqui- 
dation.  Wild  price  increases  and  short- 
ages would  inevitably  result. 

The  bill  pending  before  the  Senate 
today,  the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit 
Act  of  1974,  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
cure-all  for  the  crisis  in  Uvestock  pro- 
duction. Any  major  distortion  in  the  ag- 
ricultural sector  of  our  economy  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  correct,  and  credit 
alone  wiU  not  solve  the  problem  of  feed- 
ers and  farmers  unless  some  price  re- 
covery takes  place. 

I  have  joined  with  Senator  McGtOvern 
and  others  in  cosponsoring  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  a  60-day  suspension 
of  beef  imports,  a  step  which  could  help 
to  bolster  saggin^F  markets.  Other  ma- 
jor meat  consuming  countries — includ- 
ing Canada,  Japan,  and  the  Common 
Market — have  imposed  restrictions  on 
meat  importation  to  protect  their  do- 
mestic industries.  EspeciaUy  when  meat 
producers  in  the  United  States  are  on 
the  verge  of  Uquidation,  we  should  not 
allow  the  United  States  to  become  a 
dumping  ground  for  excess  beef  from 
other  countries. 

Many  of  us  were  pleased  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced it  wiU  purchase  $100  million  in 
beef  and  pork,  primarily  hamburger,  for 
the  school  program  earUer  than  normal 
this  year.  Nevertheless,  estimates  indi- 
cate that  so  far  this  year  over  180  mil- 
lion pounds  of  beef  have  been  imported 
for  hamburger — or  twice  the  amount 
that  will  be  purchased  imder  the  De- 
partment's latest  anouncement. 

While  I  think  that  the  Government 
should  make  use  of  the  purchase  pro- 
grams to  buy  meat  and  poultry  when 
markets  are  depressed,  I  also  think  we 
ought  to  make  sure  that  these  purchases 
are  not  merely  offsetting  the  effects  of 
expanded  imports. 

Again,  on  the  purchase  program,  I  note 
that  the  USDA  has  not  announced  any 
stepped  up  purchase  of  turkey  although 
poultry  producers  are  suffering  from  dis- 
astrous losses  like  the  beef  producers. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  questions 
associated  with  the  crisis  among  meat 
and  poultry  producers  is  why  have  retail 
prices  not  fallen  in  proportion  to  the 
decline  at  the  farm  level.  The  pricing  dis- 
crepancies can  be  seen  in  looking  at  both 
the  farm-retail  price  spread  and  the 
percent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  that 
is  going  to  the  farmer  and  the  feeder. 
Measured  in  cents  per  retail  pound,  the 
price  spread  for  beef  in  May  1974  was 
51  cents  per  pound.  This  is  down  sUghtly 
from  52  cents  per  poimd  in  April  and  55 
to  56  cents  in  February  and  March,  but 
it  is  substantiaUy  above  the  45-cent 
level  prior  to  the  imposition  of  price 
controls  last  summer. 

Turning  to  the  portion  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  that  goes  to  the  proces- 


sors and  retailers  versus  the  farmer/feed- 
er, the  same  spread  is  revealed.  Up  until 
last  June,  about  32  cents  went  to  the  re- 
taUer.  Diuing  July  and  August  when 
controls  were  in  effect,  middlemen  re- 
ceived 25  to  29  cents.  However,  in  Sep- 
tember the  processors  and  retailers  were 
receiving  37  cents.  This  had  increased 
to  41  cents  in  August,  and  for  the  past 
4  months  it  has  remained  at  about  40 
cents. 

I  have  joined  with  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  urging  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  investigate 
these  increasing  price  spreads  that  hurt 
both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

PinaUy,  I  would  encourage  the  admin- 
istration to  use  every  means  avaUable  to 
reach  agreement  with  Canada  that 
would  permit  a  resumption  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports. Recent  reports,  indicating  the 
failure  of  USDA  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  Canada  on  D.E.S.,  represent  a  blow 
to  producers,  and  particularly  to  those  in 
Minnesota  who  stand  to  gain  the  most 
from  resumed  sales  to  Canada. 

Although  approval  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  today  wiU  not  end  the  de- 
pression in  livestock  markets  without 
priority  attention  to  each  of  the  other 
matters  I  have  raised,  it  is  an  urgently 
needed  and  constructive  step. 

This  measure  authorizes  USDA  to 
guarantee  up  to  90  percent  of  the  value 
of  loans  entered  into  by  beef,  dairy, 
swine,  turkey,  and  chicken  producers. 
The  loans  would  be  made  through  com- 
mercial banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, cooperative  lending  agencies,  or 
other  approved  lenders.  As  a  condition 
for  the  loan  guarantee,  the  lender  would 
be  required  to  certify  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  provide  credit  without  the 
guarantee,  that  the  financing  would  be 
used  for  purposes  related  to  the  breed- 
ing, raising,  fattening  or  marketing  of 
livestock,  and  that  the  loan  is  no  greater 
than  that  which  would  be  required  for 
the  farmer  to  continue  his  business  at 
a  normal  level. 

The  act  provides  only  for  a  tempo- 
rary, not  for  a  permanent,  program.  Au- 
thority to  guarantee  loans  under  this 
^measure  would  expire  within  1  year, 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  extend  this  period  for  an  additional 
6  months,  if  necessary.  Loans  must  be 
repaid  within  7  years,  subject  to  a  pos- 
sible 5-year  extension.  The  loans  would 
be  made  at  commercial  interest  rates. 

EarUer  this  month  I  joined  with  Sen- 
ators McGovERN,  Abourezk,  and  Hum- 
phrey in  proposing  a  similar  program 
which  would  provide  for  a  maximiun  rate 
of  interest  on  insured  or  guaranteed 
loans  of  5.5  percent.  Although  I  regret 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  did  not 
accept  tills  provision,  I  do  believe  that 
the  bill,  as  reported,  should  be  adopted 
without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  cannot  af- 
ford to  permit  the  destruction  of  both 
the  livestock  and  poultry  industries. 
Without  urgent  action  such  a  disaster 
could  easily  occur;  indeed  it  is  already 
occurring  as  thousands  of  producers  are 
being  pushed  into  banlcruptcy. 

As  one  step  toward  preventing  an  even 
greater  catastrophe,  I  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate swiftly  adopt  the  bill  before  us  today. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  tradition- 
ally the  worst  fate  for  America's  farmers 
is  to  suffer  sharp  fluctuations  in  prices 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  The  economic 
losses  experienced  on  the  bottom  of  the 
price  cycle  are  too  much  for  many 
farmers  to  withstand,  with  the  result  that 
thousands  of  farmers  go  out  of  business 
when  prices  hit  rockbottom. 

Sadly,  this  is  precisely  the  situation 
now  confronting  livestock  producers 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  entire 
livestock  industry — including  cattle, 
swine,  and  poultry — is  in  serious  trouble 
and  passage  of  the  emergency  Uvestock 
producers  loan  bill  now  pending  before 
us  in  imperative. 

The  situation  is  easy  to  describe.  Live- 
stock producers  have  been  preparing 
their  animals  for  market  while  paying 
record  high  prices  for  feed,  fuel,  and 
other  basic  expenses.  Yet  the  prices  they 
are  receiving  are  dropping  and  producers 
must  have  prices  higher  than  those  tliat 
currently  prevail  in  the  marketplace  if 
they  are  merely  to  break  even. 

Despite  the  huge  investment  livestock 
producers  made  to  prepsu-e  their  cattle, 
hogs,  and  poultry  for  market,  prices  for 
cattle,  hogs,  and  chickens  are  down  24, 
43,  and  13  percent,  respectively,  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Cattle  feeders  are  los- 
ing between  $100  and  $200  for  every  head 
sold  today,  hog  feeders  are  losing  about 
$30  for  every  head  marketed,  broiler  pro- 
ducers are  losing  about  7  cents  a  pound, 
and  turkey  losses  are  about  11  cents  a 
pound. 

One  of  the  many  upsetting  aspects  of 
the  present  situation  is  that  consumers 
are  not  finding  comparable  price  reduc- 
tions in  their  supermarkets.  In  other 
words,  not  only  are  producers  suffering 
the  worst  consequences  of  depressed 
prices,  consumers  are  not  enjoying  any 
real  reUef  from  high  food  prices.  Some- 
body in  the  middle  obviously  must  be 
doing  quite  well. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  if  pro- 
ducers are  forced  to  seU  their  livestock 
at  substantial  losses  thousands  of  small 
producers — those  who  can  least  afford 
such  losses — will  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. This  would  have  two  unfortunate 
consequences: 

Rrst.  It  would  increase  the  concentra- 
tion of  Uvestock  production  among  the 
huge  conglomerates,  destroying  family 
farmers  and  eUminating  a  vital  sector 
of  the  American  agricultural  economy. 

Second.  A  significant  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Uvestock  producers,  which  is  a 
very  real  possibility  imder  the  present 
circumstances,  woud  hurt  consumers  in 
the  future  by  reducing  competition  and 
increasing  the  danger  that  future  live- 
stock production  wiU  be  so  limited  as 
to  drive  prices  next  year  to  new  record 
highs. 

The  bill  before  us  offers  an  emergency 
remedy  to  the  most  immediate  problem. 
It  authorizes  a  temporary  $3  billion  pro- 
gram of  loan  guarantees  to  livestock 
producers  so  they  might  stay  in  business 
until  they  can  seU  their  livestock  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  Government  would  guarantee  90 
percent  of  loans  made  to  Uvestock  pro- 
ducers; we  would  not  loan  the  money  di- 
rectly. This  is  an  important  point,  Mr. 
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President,  this  bill  permits  loan  guaran- 
tees— it  does  not  involve  the  expense  of 
Federal  tax  dollars.  In  addition,  as  pre- 
sented to  us  for  approval  this  bill  has 
certain  other  important  provisions: 

Its  coverage  is  limited  to  bona  fide 
livestock  producers  and  feeders,  and  its 
benefits  cannot  be  abused  by  hobby 
farmers. 

The  amount  of  any  single  loan  is  lim- 
ited so  that  a  small  group  of  the  largest 
producers  caimot  take  unfair  advantage 
of  the  program,  and  the  smaller  pro- 
ducers who  most  need  the  loan  assistance 
can  secure  it. 

Loans  must  be  secured  by  the  pro- 
ducers at  prevailing  interest  rates,  which 
means  this  does  not  involve  an  interest 
subsidy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  authority  to  guarantee  loans  is 
limited  to  1  year,  with  a  possible  6-month 
extension,  and  the  length  of  the  loans  is 
limited  also  in  order  to  make  certain  this 
program  is  used  only  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency that  now  exists  among  livestock 
producers. 

It  cite  these  provisions  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
President,  in  order  to  make  clear  what 
this  bill  is  not. 

It  is  not  a  bailout  for  a  handful  of 
huge  companies. 

It  is  not  a  self -perpetuating  program 
that  will  linger  on  after  its  goal  is  met. 

It  is  not  an  addition  to  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

It  is  not  an  antlconsumer  measure,  and, 
in  fact,  is  a  measure  of  great  importance 
to  American  consumers  since  it  Is  the 
best  means  available  to  us  to  prevent 
major,  long-term  disruption  in  the  pro- 
duction of  livestock.  As  noted  above,  in 
the  absence  of  this  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram the  price  spiral  for  livestock  would 
be  aggravated  severely  with  repercus- 
sions that  would  hurt  consumers  for 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  of  Indi- 
ana is  an  important  fanning  State  which, 
like  other  major  farming  States,  has  felt 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  sharp  price 
fluctuations  and  a  generally  misman- 
aged economy  in  recent  years.  We  have 
seen  the  way  In  which  the  price  roller- 
coaster  hurts  family  farmers,  as  it  hurts 
consumers.  We  understand  fully  In  Indi- 
ana the  need  for  this  emergency  legisla- 
tion. 

But  we  also  understand  fully  the  need 
for  far  better  economic  and  agricultural 
policy  now  and  In  the  future.  To  remedy 
the  immediate  emergency  through  loan 
guarantees  for  livestock  producers  is  Im- 
portant. But  we  woxild  be  failing  in  oiir 
duty  if  we  did  not  move  from  this  action 
to  the  next  logical  step  of  demanding 
new  policies  which  will  prevent  similar 
emergencies  from  arising  year  after  year. 
The  key  to  a  lasting  solution  is  to  stem 
the  tide  of  inflation.  After  all,  it  was  the 
inflation  in  fertilizer,  fuel,  as  well  as 
other  basic  expenses,  and  especially  in 
feed  that  made  it  necessary  for  livestock 
producers  to  expend  record  dollars  to 
prepare  their  animals  for  market.  Unless 
we  adopt  those  policies  that  are  neces- 
sary to  reverse  the  horrendous  Inflation 
of  recent  months,  we  will  not  have  come 
fully  to  grips  with  our  present  problem. 
"  I  urge  adoption  of  the  pending  legisla- 


tion to  guarantee  lloans  to  livestock  pro- 
ducers, and  beyond  that  I  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  ricognize  the  gravity  of 
the  problems  confronting  us  and  to  adopt 
the  economic  an^  farm  policies  which 
will  stop  the  bqom-bust  cycle  which 
hurts  family  fatmers  and  consumers 
alike.  J 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  time  the  debaite  began  in  earnest  in 
the  Senate  on  how  to  prevent  a  collapse 
of  the  various  livestock  Industries,  some 
suggestions  have  4een  made  in  the  press 
and  in  political  cartoons  that  we  ought 
no  to  be  attempting  to  provide  this  relief 
to  the  livestock  industry;  that  the  difll- 
cultles  which  the  Rattle  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, faces  is  something  which  it  some- 
how deserves.  Th;  implication  of  these 
comments  is  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
just  as  well  if  the  Congress  did  nothing 
and  let  the  industries  collapse.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  dr  sadf  ul  mistake. 

I,  therefore,  wai  it  to  discuss  for  a  few 
moments  the  int  -rest  which  the  con- 
sumer has  in  see  ng  relief  provided  to 
the  livestock  indistry,  particularly  the 
cattle  industry. 

It  is  important,  in  discussing  the  con- 
sumer aspects  of  t  tils  bill,  to  realize  that 
this  crisis  was  b -ought  on  by  factors 
completely  outside  the  control  of  the  cat- 
tle industry.  We  1:  ave  discussed  this  be- 
fore in  the  Senate ,  pointing  out,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  iplce  controls  imposed 
by  the  Govemmetit  last  summer  have 
been  a  major  fac»r  in  the  crisis.  The 
lack  of  fuel  whic  ti  has  contributed  to 
higher  costs,  the  ?rain  shortage  which 
has  also  contributi  d.  to  higher  costs,  and 
the  truck  strike  all  have  sustained  and 
furthered  the  cattl ;  crisis.  Another  factor 
has  been  the  falli|-e  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  pnforce  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  as  e^ablished  in  the  Meat 
Import  Act  of  1964.  Had  the  import  quota 
which  we  established  in  that  act  been 
imposed,  we  woula  have  Imported  208.9 
million  pounds  les4  beef  in  1972  than  we 
did,  203  million  poinds  less  in  1973  than 
we  did  and  443.7  niilllon  less  than  we  did 
in  1974.  This  would  have  helped  to  keep 
the  cattle  industr*  out  of  the  crisis  in 
the  first  place.      1 

The  second  poiiit  which  I  believe  is 
important  to  keepi  in  mind  is  that  the 
cattle  rancher  is  n  3t  the  individual  who 
has  been  profiting  in  the  last  year  on 
beef.  Indeed,  the  spread  between  the 
price  paid  to  the  i  ancher  and  the  price 
paid  when  the  bee  I  is  sold  at  retail  has 
Increased  significabtly  from  42.9  cents 
a  year  ago  to  51.1  pents  now. 

It  is  well  to  befar  in  mind  also  the 
economic  status  of  {the  feedlot  operators. 
They  have  not  bien  profiting  Inordi- 
nately either,  ana  in  fact,  have  been 
losing  a  great  deal  [of  money.  Recently  I 
was  supplied  with  |a  financial  report  on 
12  representative  aattle  companies.  The 
sudden  turn  in  fortune  suffered  by  these 
companies  from  being  profitable  ven- 
tures to  unprofltal^e  ventures  is  shock- 
ing. One  company  for  example,  which 
had  a  5.85  return  a  n  investment  for  a  5- 
year  period  precediig  1974  is  expected  to 
lose  23.57  percent  in  1974  and  end  up 
with  a  6-year  profi  of  only  0.41  percent. 
Other  companies  a  'e  expecting  to  lose  a 
great  deal  more.  ]  ly  figures  show^  one 
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company  losing  2  i.36  percent,  another 
losing  23.54  percent,  yet  another  losing 
36.83  percent  and  ap  it  goes. 

Who  Is  benefiting  by  this  situation? 
To  a  large  extent  it  appears  as  if  the  re- 
tailer is  the  one  wno  is  benefiting.  To  a 
lesser  extent  it  is  ihe  consumer  himself 
who  is  benefiting. 

The  reason  I  sayj  this  is  that  the  price 
of  beef  today  is  altnost  exactly  where  it 
was  a  year  ago.  Thel  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics recently  reported,  for  example, 
a  pound  of  sirloin 
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That  same  poim 
averaged  $1.74.  S: 
regular  ground  bei 
April  1973  and  fo: 
1974.  While  cons 
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gton  area  cost  $1.78. 
of  steak  this  year 
lilarly,  a  pound  of 
sold  for  98  cents  in 
99  cents  in  April  of 
ers  are  today  paying 
Ice  for  beef  that  they 
ago,  they  are  paying 
15.8  percent  more  (or  all  foods  this  year 
than  they  paid  lastj  and  they  are  paying 
10.7  percent  more  lor  all  Items  this  year 
than  last. 

Naturally,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  price 
of  beef  unchanged  over  what  it  was  a 
year  ago,  but  it  is  nlso  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect that  such  stibillty  can  continue 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  In  fact,  if  it 
continues  much  longer  at  all,  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  massive  collapse  of  the  cattle 
industry.  I 

That  is  very  clear  from  the  figures 
which  I  Inserted  ini»  the  Congressional 
Record  on  June  17  phowing  the  financial 
plight  of  a  numbeii  of  cattle  companies. 
It  Is  also  clear  from  the  figures  reported 
in  the  Wall  Street  Joumtil  on  Jime  1 
showing  that  placements  of  calves  in 
feedlots  is  down  6.18  percent  overall  from 
a  year  ago  and  thajt  the  figures  for  May 
of  this  year  are  dcwn  40  percent  over 
May  1973.  J 

In  the  long  run,  tl  lere  is  not  going  to  Y» 
any  beef.  There  Is  r  ot  going  to  be  any  at 
1973's  price  or  at  d(  uble  1973's  price. 

It  is  Important  tiat  that  be  borne  in 
mind. 

So  this  is  in  no  ;  tense  whatsoever,  an 
antlconsumer  measure.  It  is  a  procon- 
sumer  measure. 

I  think  it  woulc  be  a  proconsumer 
measure  even  If  It  (lost  the  Government 
something,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  going 
to  cost  a  cent.  This  bill,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  pointed  out,  is  a 
loan  guarantee.  It  1:  not  a  handout. 

I  urge  its  enactme  nt. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  IPresldent,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportim  ty  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  S.  3679.  legislation  to  provide 
guaranteed  loans  for  livestock  producers. 

The  measure  would  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  persons  engaged  in  legiti- 
mate cattle-raising  businesses  by  author- 
izing the  Secretary  jof  Agriculture,  for  a 
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1973,  livestock  feeders  have  lost  more 
than  $1.5  billion.  Two  weeks  ago,  the 
farm  price  of  beef  was  quoted  In  the 
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Wall  Street  Journal  at  $38  per  himdred- 
weight,  as  opposed  to  $46.60  a  year  ago. 
Cattle  production  is  down  4  percent 
from  what  it  was  last  year  at  this  time. 
Unless  the  market  situation  can  be  cor- 
rected, this  decline  will  continue,  and  we 
will  begin  to  see  empty  coimters  In  the 
supermarket  and  the  housewife  will  see 
no  beef  available  at  any  price. 

Wyoming  is  a  major  Uvestock  produc- 
ing State.  This  industry  is  oiu:  second 
largest.  Producers  in  my  State  are  in 
serious  trouble,  vmless  this  legislation  is 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

This  bill  is  addressed  to  the  financial 
structure  which  supports  the  cattle  in- 
dustry. This  industry  survives  on  credit 
made  available  by  private  lending  insti- 
tutions and  production  credit  associa- 
tions. If,  for  some  reason,  this  system 
collapses,  it  will  bring  down  cattlemen, 
banks,  feedlot  operators,  and  grain 
dealers  alike. 

S.  3679  Is  designed  to  prevent  such  a 
collapse  from  occurring.  Once  again,  I 
emphasize  this  bill  Is  to  help  the  legiti- 
mate rancher  or  fanner.  It  it  not  in- 
tended as  an  escape  clause  for  hobby 
ranchers,  or  persons  who  enter  agricul- 
ture only  to  secure  a  tax  dodge  or  a  new 
tax  shelter. 

In  meetings  with  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  Butz  last  Friday,  I  empha- 
sized that  if  the  bill  is  enacted,  it  will 
be  up  to  the  Secretary  to  see  that  the 
intention  of  this  legislation  is  carried  out 
and  that  it  does,  indeed,  serve  the  legit- 
imate ranchers. 

This  emergency  assistance  program  is 
only  a  temporary  measure  and  reflects 
the  conviction  of  my  colleagues  from 
cattle-raising  States  that  the  livestock 
industry,  assisted  by  this  and  other  legis- 
lation, will  be  back  on  its  feet  within  a 
short  period  of  time. 

It  is  imperative  this  program  be  im- 
plemented without  delay.  It  Is  important 
if  the  assistance  is  to  be  of  any  value  to 
the  livestock  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  all  view 
this  as  a  crisis  situation,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  S.  3679. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  is  nothing  before  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
14434)  making  appropriations  for  energy 
research  and  development  activities  of 
certain  departments,  independent  exec- 
utive agencies,  bureaus,  ofiBces,  and  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes;  that 


the  House  had  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
No.  1  and  concurred  therein;  and 
that  the  House  had  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate No.  17  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  conciu-red  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  It  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


CONTINUING    APPROPRIATIONS. 
1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1062,  order  No.  922,  continu- 
ing appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution  by  title  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1062)  making 
continuing  appropriatlon£  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 
debate  of  this  resolution  is  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCLELtAN)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  with  30 
minutes  on  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  June 
21.  1974,  reported  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1062)  with  amendments. 

As  all  Members  are  aware,  the  purpose 
of  the  continuing  resolution  is  to  enable 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  function  in  the 
absence  of  new  obligational  authority  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  which  commences 
on  July  1, 1974. 

The  resolution  contains  an  expiration 
date  of  September  30,  1974,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  provide  the  Congress  with 
time  to  complete  its  work  on  the  13  major 
appropriations  bills  which  must  yet  be 
passed  this  year. 

The  resolution  has  been  drawn  on  the 
assumption  that  the  House  will  pass  9 
of  these  13  regular  appropriations  bills 
for  the  1975  fiscal  year  by  June  30,  1974. 

The  Senate  has  passed,  as  of  today, 
two  fiscal  year  1975  appropriations  meas- 
ures, the  legislative  branch  and  the 
special  energy  research  and  development 
bills. 

The  terms  of  the  resolution  are  ex- 
plained in  detail  In  the  committee  report. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  resolution 
as  passed  by  the  House.  Among  them  are : 

First.  That  upon  passage  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  the  pertinent  project 
or  activity  shall  be  continued  at  the  rate 


provided  under  the  House  bill  or  Senate 
bill,  whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the 
more  restrictive  authority.  This  language 
is  identical  to  language  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1974  continuing  resolution. 

Second.  A  provision  which  provides 
that  all  appropriations,  activities,  pro- 
grams, and  projects  will  be  continued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  continuing 
resolution.  The  intent  of  the  language  is 
to  guard  against  the  reduction  of  any 
specific  Labor-HEW  programs  and  proj- 
ects imtll  the  Congress  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  through  the 
regular  appropriations  process. 

Third.  A  provision  to  clarify  the  in- 
tent of  the  continuing  resolution  with 
respect  to  title  I,  ESEA.  The  effect  of  the 
committee  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

The  Senate-passed  authorizing  bill 
continues  the  program  of  Incentive 
grants  to  States  that  make  special  efforts 
to  educate  their  children— the  so-called 
part  B  program— the  House  had  repealed 
this  section  of  the  law.  Under  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  this  program  would 
be  continued  at  its  current  rate  of  $18 
million. 

The  Senate-passed  version  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  contains  a  higher 
payment  rate  for  migrant  children  and 
institutionalized  handicapped  chUdren. 
Although  it  is  too  soon  to  gage  the  pre- 
cise effect  of  the  Senate  legislation,  it  is 
expected  that  more  than  380,000  migrant 
children  and  166,000  handicapped  chil- 
dren will  be  covered.  The  Senate  version 
will  provide  an  estimated  $50  million  in- 
crease over  the  House  for  these  programs 
and  these  funds  wUl  be  taken  off  the  top 
of  title  I  fxmds  before  any  moneys  are 
allocated  under  that  title. 

Fourth.  A  provision  to  continue  several 
food-producing  Indian  projects  author- 
ized by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
which  were  funded  for  a  2-year  period  In 
1973  and  which  would  expire  on  July  1, 
1974,  If  the  Senate  language  Is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  continuing  resolution. 

Fifth.  A  provision  to  set  the  military 
assistance  service  funded  support  for 
South  Vietnam  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$900,000,000  instead  of  at  the  current  rate 
of  $1,018,000,000,  in  accordance  with  the 
action  of  the  Senate  during  considera- 
tion and  passage  of  the  fiscal  year  1975 
military  procurement  authorization  bill. 

There  are  other  self-explanatory,  clar- 
ifying, and  teclmical  conforming  amend- 
ments which  are  recommended  by  the 
committee  and  are  included  in  the  bill. 

Although  not  specifically  Included  In 
the  resolution,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  committee  intends  that  the  provision 
regarding  the  Sand  Point  Naval  Facility 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  contained  In  the  1974 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act  remains  In 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  regrettable 
that  It  is  necessary  to  finance  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Government  through  con- 
tinuing resolutions.  On  Friday,  the  Sen- 
ate gave  final  approval  to  a  budget  con- 
trol bill  which  contains  new  procedures 
which  its  sponsors  hope  will  eliminate 
or  severely  restrict  the  need  for  such  res- 
olutions in  the  future. 

Such  an  event  is  certainly  necessary  if 
we  are  ever  to  efficiently  manage  our 
Nation's  fiscal  affairs.  But  this  lies  in 
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the  realm  of  the  future.  If  current  pro- 
granos  are  to  be  funded  beyond  June  30, 
1974,  passage  of  this  resolution  pending 
here  today  is  mandatory. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
with  the  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ab- 
solutelj-  necessary  that  this  resolution 
be  passed  now  so  that  the  functions  of 
Government  can  be  continued  after  July 
1.  Most  of  these  appropriations,  un- 
fortunately, will  not  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  sent  to  the  White  House  by 
that  time.  If  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  not  already  in- 
serted the  committee  report  in  the  rec- 
ord, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report,  which  explains 
amendments  added  by  the  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  bill, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXCEBFTS 

SPECIAL    PROVISIONS    FOR    LABOR-HEALTH, 

EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  ACTTVIXIES 

The  Committee  recommends  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Joint  resolution  to  provide  that 
upon  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Bill  for  fiscal  year  1975,  that  the  perti- 
nent project  or  activity  shall  be  continued 
at  the  rate  provided  under  the  House  BUI  or 
Senate  Bill,  whichever  Is  lower,  and  under 
the  more  restrictive  authority.  This  language 
Is  Identical  to  language  Included  In  the  fiscal 
year    1974    Continuing    Resolution. 

Also,  the  Committee  has  Included  lan- 
guage which  win  provide  that  all  appropria- 
tions, activities,  programs,  and  projects  will 
be  continued  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Continuing  Resolution.  The  Intent  of  the 
language  Is  to  guard  against  the  reduction  of 
any  specific  Labor-HEW  programs  and  proj- 
ects until  the  Congress  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  through  the  regu- 
lar  appropriations   process. 

TTTLE    I,  ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY 
EDUCATION    ACT 

The  Committee  recommends  an  amend- 
ment to  clarify  the  Intent  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  As  passed  by 
the  House,  the  resolution  continues  Part  A 
of  the  Title  1  program  and  provides  for  the 
aUocatlon  of  funds  according  to  provisions 
contained  In  the  House  passed  version  of 
H.R.  69  (the  authorizing  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  now  In  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence). The  House  passed  version  of  H.R.  69, 
however,  proposed  to  repeal  part  B — Special 
incentive  grants.  The  part  B  program  is  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Senate  passed  version  of  the 
new  authorizing  legislation.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  recommendation  to  substitute 
the  Senate  passed  version  of  HU.  69  in  lieu 
of  the  House  passed  version  woiUd  continue 
the  part  B  program  until  such  time  as  the 
Congress  has  reached  agreement  on  this  leg- 
islation. In  addition,  the  Committee  recom- 
mendation has  the  effect  of  providing  for 
higher  payments  to  institutionalized  handi- 
capped and  migrant  children. 

SPECIAL    INDIAN    PROJECTS 

The  Committee  has  also  recommended 
language  to  continue  several  food-producing 
Indian  projects  authorized  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  were  funded  for  a 


two-year  period  In 
plre  on  July   1, 
language  Is  not  included 
Resolution. 


1973  and  which  would  ex- 

If  the  recommended 

In  the  Contlnxiing 


1974 


MIUTART  ASSISTANC  E  SERVICE  FUNDED  STTPPOBT 
TO    SOTTH    VIETNAM 

The  MUltary  Piocurement  Authorization 
bills  for  fiscal  yea-  1975  as  passed  by  each 
body  provide  thatj  fiscal  year  1975  support 
for  South  Vietnamese  military  forces  shall 
be  administered  aiid  accounted  for  from  one 
fund  instead  of  fiom  numerous  appropria- 
tions accounts  as    n  past  years. 

The  Continuing  Resolution  under  con- 
sideration provides  that  funds  obligated 
under  Its  authorlt; '  be  treated  In  the  afore- 
mentioned mannei  and  at  the  cvirrent  rate. 
The  current  annual  rate  of  Military  As- 
sistance Service  P  mded  support  for  South 
Vietnam  is  $1,018  sillion.  The  Military  Pro- 
curement Author!:  ;atlon  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  prescr  bes  the  fiscal  year  1975 
annual  rate  of  obll  Ration  to  be  $900  million. 

The  Committee  i  ecommends  that  the  lan- 
guage appearing  oi  line  5  of  page  5  of  the 
Continuing  Resolution  as  passed  by  the 
House  be  amended  to  read  "at  an  annual 
rate  of  $900,000,00f"  In  lieu  of  "at  the  cur- 
rent rate"  in  accordance  with  the  action  of 
the  Senate  during  tonslderatlon  and  passage 
of  the  fiscal  year  1 J75  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  bill. 

EFFECT    ON    FOREK  N    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

It  is  the  opinion  i  if  the  Committee  that  the 
affirmative  grant  c  f  authority  contained  In 
Section  101(b)  ("Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  conti  nuing  projects  or  activi- 
ties •  •  •  which  wt  re  conducted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1974  and  are  lieted  in  this  subsection  at 
a  rate  for  operatiorip  not  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  the  rat4  provided  for  in  the  budg- 
et estimate,  whichever  is  lower,  and  under 
the  more  restrictivi  authority")  and  the  re- 
striction in  Section  106  ("tio  appropriation 
or  fund  made  avail  ible  or  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  this  ;  oint  resolution  shall  be 
used  to  initiate  or  esume  any  project  or  ac- 
tivity for  which  tppropriations.  funds,  or 
other  authority  wire  not  available  during 
the  fiscal  year  1974  ")  limits  obligations  un- 
der the  Continuing  Resolution  to  those  AID 
operations  carried  on  In  fiscal  year  1974. 

Heretofore,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  contended  "as  a  matter  of 
law  new  projects  cah  be  undertaken  durtog  a 
Continuing  Resolutjon  period  so  long  as  they 
are  Included  in  th«|  Congressional  Presenta- 
tion for  the  fiscal  y*ar  concerned  or  are  sep- 
arately Justified  to  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
appropriations  sub  ;ommlttees  that  oversee 
our  activities."  Puither,  that  "amounts  for 
the  (foreign  assistaace)  program  are  appro- 
priated by  activity  and  not  by  project"  and 
that  the  "word  'pre  Jects'  In  the  Continuing 
Resolution  authoria  mg  phrase  has  no  mean- 
ing for  AID." 

In  acting  on  thii  Continuing  Resolution 
the  Committee  reje:ts  AID's  previous  inter- 
pretation of  the  Ian  guage  of  the  Continuing 
Resolution  and  at  vises  that  the  Agency 
should  restrict  its  >peratlons  to  be  funded 
under  authority  of  this  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion to  those  carried  on  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Because  of  the  ns  ture  of  the  Contingency 
Fund.  It  is  specifically  excluded  from  the 
policy  set  forth  abov  s. 

Under  the  Porelgd  Assistance  provisions  of 
this  Continumg  Re«olution,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  thfe  same  proviso  carried  in 
last  year's  Contlmlng  Resolution  be  in- 
cluded again.  This  amendment  provides  that 
none  of  the  activities  should  be  funded  at  a 
rate  exceeding  one  quarter  of  the  annual  rate 
as  provided  by  this  Joint  resolution. 

OTHER  REobMMENDATIONS 

Several  other  amendments  recommended 
by  the  Committee  Include  (l)  a  provision  to 
continue  the  Cubanj  refugee  assistance  pro- 
gram  at  the  current  rate  of  operations;   (2) 


Fiscal 


a  provision  to  contlhue 
Subcommittee  on  _ 
Economic  Committed 
ner  as  provided  In 
Appropriation  Act, 
Senate;    and    (3) 
clarifying,  and  tech^cal 
ments. 


the  activities  of  the 

Policy  of  the  Joint 

to  the  extent  and  man- 

the  Legislative  Branch 

1975,  as  passed  by  the 

sertaln    self-explanatory 

,  conforming  amend- 


i  reque  st 


tte 


Mr.  McCLELL 
imanimous  consent 
amendments  be 
that  the  biU,  as 
garded  for  the 
original  text, 
order  shall  be 
ment  to  this 

The  presidinIg 

objection,  it  is  so 

The  amendments 
as  follows : 

On  page  2,  at 
"as    now    or 
House  and  Senate' 

On  page  3,  at 
out  "as  of  July  1, 

On  page  3,  at  . 
out  "as  of  July  1, 

On  page  3,  in 
strike  out  "as  of 

On  page  4,  in 
July  1, 1974,", 

On  page  4,  in 
"action  of  the," 

On  page  4,  in 
insert  a  colon  and 

Provided  further 
propriatlons 
gram,  or  project 
ments  of  Labor. 
Welfare,  and  Related 
Act,  1974,   (Public 
rate  for  operations 
by  the  specific  pi 
enacting  clause  of 


IjAJN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  the  committee 

algreed  to  en  bloc,  and 

thus  amended,  be  re- 

pui  pose  of  amendment  as 

pro^'ided  that  no  point  of 

waived  by  reason  of  agree- 


OFFICER.  Without 
ordered, 
agreed  to  en  bloc  are 


i  tl:  e  end  of  line  15,  insert 
hereafter   passed   by   the 


anc 


lir  e 


rate 


On  page  5,  in 
out   "current 
thereof  "an  annua 

On  page  6,  at 
"Laos",  insert  a  colon 
Provided  further, 
contained    In    this 
funded  at  a  rate 
the  annual  rate 
resolution; 


Tiat 


as 


June  24;  197 It 


end  of  line  11,  strike 
.974,". 

end  of  line  13,  strike 
1974.". 
line  23,  after  "House", 
"  "    1,  1974,". 

1,  strike  out  "as  of 


tie 


J  Jly 
line 


in  lert 
line 


That 


Ifne  5,  after  the  words 
one". 
14,  after  "Senate", 
the  following: 

with  respect  to  ap- 

Includlng    any    activity,    pro- 

cdntalned  In  the  Depart- 

Health,  Education,  and 

Agencies  Appropriation 

Ijaw  93-192),  the  current 

shall  be  that  permitted 
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13,  after  "at",  strike 

'   and  insert  in  lieu 

rate  of  $900,000,000". 

end  of  line  18.  after 

and  the  following: 

none  of  the  activities 

paragraph    should    be 

exceeding  one-quarter  of 

provided  by  this  Joint 


On  page  8,  In  lir  e  19,  after  "program", 
insert  "(not  to  exo;ed  $2,560,000)  ". 

On  page  9,  in  lin ;  24,  strike  out  "House 
of  Representative!"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Senate". 

On  page  10,  in  line  9,  after  "amended." 
insert: 

including  Indian  projects  under  section  233 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  for  which 
provision  was  made  by  the  Joint  resolution  of 


July  1,  1972  (PubUc 
ed); 


Law  92-334.  as  amend- 


On  page  10,  at  th  e  end  of  line  14,  strike 
out  "and". 

On  page  10,  be)  Inning  with  line  16. 
insert: 
and 

notwithstanding  the  fourth  clause  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  assistance  toi  refugees  In  the  United 
States  (Cuban  program). 

On  page  11,  beginning  with  line  16, 
insert:  | 

(h)  Such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  activities  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  PoUcy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Oommlt- 
te«  to  the  extent  andj  maimer  as  provided  In 
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the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act. 
1975,  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  that  I  wanted  to  address  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  is  this,  I  think  we 
need  some  clarification  on  the  definition 
of  the  word  "rate"  as  used  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

It  is  my  assumption  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  Intended  to  direct  agencies  to 
spend  funds  at  a  monthly  or  quarterly 
rate  equal  to  a  similar  rate  for  the  last 
year.  For  example,  programs  tmder  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  were  funded 
on  a  7-montii  basis  last  fiscal  year.  This 
permitted  them  to  spend  an  average  of 
$27,500,000  per  month  on  Community 
Action  programs.  Since  an  extension  of 
authorizing  legislation  has  not  passed 
the  Congress.  I  assume  this  continuing 
resolution  will  permit  them  to  spend  at 
the  same  monthly  rate  this  year. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  have  conferred  with 
members  of  the  staff  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  that  is  correct.  I  am  certain  that  is 
the  intention  of  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  this  lan- 
guage should  be  so  interpreted. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  also  my  under- 
standing, but  I  am  grateful  to  the  chair- 
man for  his  reassurance  on  that  point. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  have  sent  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  line  17,  page  8,  strike  the  word  "and" 
On  line  19,  page  8,  strike  the  word  "and" 
On  line  21,  page  8,  after  the  word  "cam- 
puses". Insert  the  following; 

;  activities  necessary  for  studies  related  to 
oil  and  gas  leasing  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf:  and 

activities  necessary  to  respond  to  energy- 
related  right-of-way  requests  across  public 
lands  including  such  features  as  oil  and  gas 
pipelines,  power  transmission  lines,  railroads, 
and  tramroads 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee.  This  amendment 
to  the  continuing  resolution  will  permit 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  princi- 
pally the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
to  proceed  immediately  in  fiscal  year 
1975  with  the  environmental  studies  that 
must  responsibly  precede  any  expanded 
oil  and  gas  leasing  activities  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  It  also  permits  the 
Department  to  proceed  with  environ- 
mental studies  related  to  the  increasing 
number  of  energy-related  right-of-way 
requests  across  pubUc  lands  for  oil  and 
gas  pipelines  and  other  proposed  trans- 
mission corridors. 

The  amendment  would  allow  the  De- 
partment to  conduct  these  activities  at. 
the  expanded  level  proposed  in  the  Pres- 
ident's fiscal  year  1975  budget  request  for 
energy  initiatives.  I  have  carefully 
worded  the  amendment  to  restrict  these 
expanded  activities  to  the  environmental 
studies  Involved.  It  is  not  the  intent  of 


the  amendment  to  permit  any  expansion 
of  actual  OCS  leasing  or  any  right-of- 
way  approvals  until  the  Congress  has  it- 
self approved  such  an  expansion  in  the 
regular  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  restricted  to  the  current 
level  of  these  activities  and  would  not  be 
able  to  prepare  immediately  for  ex- 
panded leasing  and  right-of-way  per- 
mits. Since  it  is  critical  that  work  begin 
immediately — this  summer — on  these 
environmental  studies,  I  think  this 
amendment  is  needed.  It  was  requested 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  encompass  all  activities  related  to 
these  expanded  programs,  but,  as  I 
stated,  I  have  limited  it  to  only  the  nec- 
essary environmental  studies.  That  is 
because  I  do  not  feel  we  should  allow 
any  further  advance  authority  until  Con- 
gress has  had  an  opportxmity  to  assess 
these  energy  initiatives  and  finance  them 
in  the  regular  marmer. 

At  this  time  it  does  not  appear  we  will 
have  the  regular  Interior  appropriations 
bill  completed  and  ready  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  until  mid-August  or 
later.  So  this  amendment,  in  effect,  gives 
the  Department  about  a  2-month  lead  on 
the  environmental  research  that  must 
precede  any  substantive  program  of  leas- 
ing and  pipeline  construction  permits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  riianager  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada,  and 
I  see  no  objection  to  it,  unless  some  other 
member  of  the  appropriations  committee 
objects.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  a  good  amendment,  and  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  move  ahead  with  environ- 
mental studies. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  shielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
continuing  resolution  now  being  dis- 
cussed. 

Years  ago,  this  was  a  very  simple, 
straight-forward  bill.  Many  of  us  would 
have  liked  to  keep  it  that  way.  But  we 
have  to  face  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  administration  has  been  at- 
tempting to  use  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion as  a  rope  to  begin  strangling  HEW 
programs.  No  sooner  does  the  resolution 
get  enacted,  then  OMB  starts  doing  its 
now-famous  "step  backwards"  trick — 
and  with  it  they  try  to  drag  dowm  all 
the  programs  and  priorities  Congress 
has  set  up. 

The  committee  version  of  the  resolu- 
tion contains  some  very  important  and 
crucial  amendments.  For  example,  the 
committee  recommends  that  once  both 
Houses  have  acted  on  the  Labor-HEW 


bill — then  the  rate  for  oi>eratlng  is  the 
lower  of  the  House  or  Senate  versions. 
That  is  the  way  last  year's  resolution  was 
written — and  it  worked  well.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  congressional  priorities  are 
protected.  Moreover,  our  committee  is 
constantly  working  vmder  the  threaten- 
ing shadow  of  a  veto.  This  perfecting 
language  eases  that  threat.  Proof  is  the 
signing  of  last  year's  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill,  contrasted  with  a  double 
veto  of  the  bill  2  years  ago. 

The  committee  also  recommends  lan- 
guage to  protect  congressional  priorities 
contained  in  the  1974  appropriation.  The 
Membei-s  may  recall  that  the  regular  bill 
allows  the  President  to  withhold  up  to 
5  percent  of  appropriations  for  each 
HEW  "program,  project,  or  activity." 
This  was  originally  intended  to  prevent 
HEW  from  using  an  overall  cut-back 
as  an  excuse  to  wipe  out  smaller,  less- 
visible  projects  and  programs.  Now  a  new 
factor  has  entered  into  the  picture.  Early 
indications  are  that  HEW  may  be  cutting 
more  than  the  allowable  5  percent.  The 
committee's  amendment  is  intended  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  the  groimd  rules 
that  applied  in  the  regular  bill  also  apply 
in  this  resolution. 

The  committee  also  has  included  spe- 
cial language  to  continue  several  OEO 
Indian  projects  which  would  otherwise  be 
terminated  on  June  30.  Tlie  authorizing 
legislation  for  these  projects  is  in  the 
mill.  It  just  would  not  make  sense  to 
shut  them  down  now — and  then  have  to 
start  rebuilding  again  in  a  few  weeks 
when  the  legislation  is  enacted. 

The  native  American  grant  requests 
covered  by  this  language  are:  First. 
INMED;  second.  Pyramid  Lake  Paivte 
fishery  enterprise;  third.  Lumni  Acqua- 
culture  School:  fourth,  Blackfeet  Writing 
Co.;  fifth,  Viejas  Tribal  Campgroimd; 
sixth,  Keenai,  Alaska,  Natives  Associa- 
tion controlled  environment  agriculture 
program:  and  seventh.  Southwestern 
Oklahoma  Indian  arts  and  crafts. 

In  another  area,  the  Members  recall 
the  problems  we  had  last  year  with  the 
allocation  of  title  I  education  funds  for 
the  disadvantaged.  The  authorizing  com- 
mittees are  sitting  in  conference  right 
now  to  work  out  a  final  bill.  In  the 
meantime,  the  committee  recommends 
that  title  I  funds  be  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  the  Senate-passed  version  of  the  new 
legislation.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  con- 
tinue some  important  State  incentive 
grant  programs  which  the  House  bill 
dropped.  In  addition,  it  would  give 
migrant  and  handicapped  children  a 
fairer  shake  when  it  comes  to  Federal 
payments. 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  resolution.  We  want 
to  have  certain  safeguards  to  be  sure 
everything  is  kept  in  place  \mtil  Con- 
gress has  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will.  At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  allow 
some  flexibility  so  that  activities,  such 
as  the  various  health  training  programs, 
have  an  opportunity  to  properly  plan  for 
the  final  1975  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  adopting  the  joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  continuing  appropriations  to  keep 
the  various  departments  of  Government 
operating  after  July  1. 
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As  the  Members  all  know,  appropria- 
tions acts  originate  in  the  House.  So  far, 
most  of  the  regular  appropriations  bills 
have  not  yet  cleared  the  House,  and, 
therefore,  this  continuing  resolution  is 
a  necessary  temporary  measure  to  Insure 
that  all  the  Federal  programs  continue 
to  operate  until  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  can  be  enacted. 

This  year  the  Senate  has  included 
some  perfecting  amendments  in  the 
resolution  which  have  special  relevance 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  McClellan,  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  title  I,  which  the  com- 
mittee has  accepted  and  which  would 
bring  the  administration  of  this  program 
into  line  with  the  Senate  version  of  the 
authorizing  legislation.  The  efifect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  provide  a  higher 
payment  rate  for  migrant  children  and 
institutionalized  handicapped  children. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Magnttson,  has  proposed  four 
technical  and  perfecting  amendments, 
which  were  also  adopted  by  the  full  com- 
mittee and  which  I  supported.  These 
amendments  are  intended  to  prevent  the 
administration  from  thwarting  the  will 
of  Congress  by  reducing  or  eliminating 
funding  for  important  health  and  educa- 
tion programs.  Hopefully,  these  amend- 
ments will  also  have  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging the  administration  to  sign  the 
Labor-HEW  bill. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  issue  sur- 
rounding the  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  not  a  question  of  providing 
more  money  in  the  Federal  budget  over 
all — rather,  the  issue  centers  on  national 
priorities  and  providing  increased  health 
care  and  educational  opportunities 
within  the  total  President's  budget  figure. 
This  rearrangement  of  priorities  can  be 
characterized  by  the  action  of  Congress 
earlier  this  year  In  approving  a  cut  of 
$1.2  billion  In  Federal  welfare  spending 
and  plowing  some  of  these  savings  back 
into  public  health  and  education 
programs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
agreed  with  this  congressional  rear- 
rangement of  priorities  by  signing  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
into  public  law  earlier  this  month. 

I  also  believe  that  the  enactment  of 
this  continuing  resolution  with  the  per- 
fecting amendments  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee will  set  the  stage  for  further  re- 
arranging of  national  priorities  when  the 
Congress  again  attempts  to  properly  fimd 
priority  health  and  education  programs 
and  thus  make  Federal  expenditures 
more  responsive  to  the  hard-pressed  tax- 
payer. It  seems  that  we  may  again  be  able 
to  cut  a  billion  dollars  out  of  the  Welfare 
budget  without  denying  benefits  to  any 
eligible  recipients.  These  funds  could 
then  be  used  to  restore  administration- 
proposed  cuts  in  vital  health,  education, 
rehabilitation,  and  employment  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  announce,  without  objection,  that 
immediately  following  the  disposition  of 
the  pending  business,  I  will  ask  that  the 
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conference  report  on  the  special  energy 
research  and  de?elopment  appropriation 
bill  be  taken  up  for  action  on  It. 
I  yield  to  th^  distinguished  Senator 


from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE. 
years  the  Agen 
velopment,  thro 


[r.  President,  for  several 
for  International  De- 
jh  a  strained  and  most 
unusual  ruling  by  Its  general  counsel,  has 
contended  that  'as  a  matter  of  law  new 
projects  can  be  undertaken  during  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  period  so  long  as  they 
are  Included  in  the  congressional  pres- 
entation for  the  fiscal  year  concerned  or 
are  separately  justified  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  two  approbriations  subcommittees 
that  oversee  our  Activities."  Further,  that 
"amoimts  for  trie — foreign  assistance — 
program  are  ajpropriated  by  activity 
and  not  by  project"  and  that  the  "word 
'projects'  in  the  continuing  resolution 
authorizing  phrase  has  no  meaning  for 
AID."  I 

Mr.  PresidentJ  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  mist  recent  of  these  rul- 
ings, dated  Jul^  9,  1973,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  Ulis  point,  to  be  followed 
by  excerpts  from  the  proposed  1975  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  pertinent  extracts 
from  both  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ruling 
and  excerpts  we  e  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  a^  follows: 

Depabtme  jt  of  State, 
aoenct  fol ;  intebnationai. 

DEVELOPMElfT. 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  9. 1973. 
Information  memorandum  for  the  adminis- 
trator. 
Thru:  EXSEC. 

Prom  GC,  Arthur  !  1.  Gardiner.  Jr. 
Subject:  Ctontlnulpg  Resolution. 

Attached  Is  a  leg  elI  memorandimi  providing 
general  guidance  on  operations  under  the 
Continuing  Resolution  which  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  Jiay  1. 1973. 

The  memorandTim  provides  an  outline  of 
those  actions  leg^y  permissible  imder  the 
Continuing  Resolxjtlon.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  state  what  A»ncy  practices  should  be 
especially  as  to  tfce  rate  of  obligations  by 
the  Agency  during  this  period.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  basic  jurpoee  of  the  Resolution 
Is  to  provide  fundi  for  orderly  continuation 
of  activities,  presefvlng  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  the  aexlbUlty  of  Congress  In 
arriving  at  final  decisions  on  regular  annual 
appropriations. 

Attachment. 

Legai.  Issttes  Concerning  the  Contdtdino 

Bl  SOLXmON 

This  memorandfim  reviews  a  nvmiber  of 
Issues  which  have' arisen  in  the  past  under 
the  Continuing  Besolutlon.  This  year  the 
Continuing  Resolution  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  July  1.  1973  and  extends  until 
September  30.  1913.  vmless  the  appropria- 
tion act  Is  enact«d  sooner.  A  copy  of  the 
Resolution.  In  pettlnent  part,  is  attached 
as  Annex  A. 

X.     THEORY     OP    Th4     CONTIM  UING    RESOLT7TION 

The  Continuing!  Resolution  is  an  appro- 
priation act.  In  Itp  application  to  A.I.D.,  It 
authorizes  and  ai%>roprtates  fluids  for  any 
purpose  for  which 'funds  were  available  tm- 
der  PubUc  Law  92-P71,  the  Continuing  Reso- 
lution signed  by  tlie  President  on  October  26, 
1972  (hereinafter  eef erred  to  as  the  FY  1973 
Continuing  Resolution)  and  for  which  funds 
are  Included  In  tbe  FY  1974  budget  esti- 
mate. 

With  respect  to  iny  particular  activity,  the 
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availabUlty  of  fund  s  during  the  period  of  the 
Continuing  Resolu^on  will  cease  when  and 
If  both  Houses  en^t  an  FY  1974  approprl- 
atlon  act  without:  any  provision  for  such 
activity  or  when  ap  FY  1974  appropriation 
act  providing  tor  s^ch  activity  becomes  law. 
Any  obligation  n»ade  diiring  the  period  of 
the  Continuing  Resolution  will  ultimately 
be  charged  to  the  specific  appropriation 
available  for  such  obligation  under  the  PY 
1974  appropriation  act.  when  the  latter  be- 
comes effective. 

2.     CONTIM  UING 

Under  the  Continuing  Resolution.  A.IJ3. 
may  obligate  and  etspend  funds  for  "contin- 
uing projects  or  activities".  The  word  "pro]- 
ects"  In  the  Oontliulng  Resolution  author- 
izing phrase  has  no  meaning  for  A.ID.  The 
word  "actlvitiee"  refers  to  the  various  spe- 
cific appropriation  categories  in  the  PY  1973 
Continuing  Resoliijtlon.  aU  of  which  refer 
to  a  general  activity.  e.g..  development  loans, 
technical  cooperation,  etc.  Particular  AJD. 
projects  are  subsuihed  under  the  term  "ac- 
tivities." (The  woM  "projects",  as  used  In 
the  Continuing  Resolution,  presumably  ap- 
plies to  those  othes  government  agencies  for 
which  appropriatlotis  are  made  by  line  proj- 
ect item,  e.g.,  the  dorps  of  Engineers,  Public 
Works  appropriations.)  There  is  also  no  limi- 
tation on  commencing  new  country  programs 
during  the  Oontlaulng  Resolution  period, 
provided  justification  to  the  Congress  is  made 
for  use  of  those  appropriation  categories  re- 
quiring It.  as  set  fcnth  below.) 

3.  NEW  PROJECT  JUSTIFICATION 

Under  the  FY  1973  Continuing  Resolution, 
funds  made  available  for  TC/DQ,  Alliance 
TC/DG.  for  SA  and  for  International  Orga- 
nizations under  section  302(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  cannot  be  used  to  initiate 
any  project  or  activity  which  has  not  been 
justified  to  the  Congress.  This  requirement 
continues  to  apply  [during  the  period  of  the 
Continuing  Resolution.  Both  the  FY  1973 
appropriation  act  (jthe  restrictive  provisions 
of  which  were  Incofporated  into  the  FY  1973 
Continuing  Resolution)  and  the  President's 
budget  submission  pontaln  this  requirement. 
Since  the  Continuing  Resolution  provides 
that  activities  are  tp  be  carried  out.  not  only 
current  or  the  budget 
rate,  but  also  under  the  more  restrictive  au- 
thority, this  projecf  justification  restriction 
diurlng  the  Continuing 


continues  to  appl 
Resolution  period. 

This    justlflcatlo] 
require   express   C 


requirement   does   not 

-  ingressional    approval   of 

projects  presented  In  the  Congressional  pre- 
sentation and  project  books.  Under  present 
practice  by  which  these  books  are  delivered  to 
the  Congress  in  th*  Spring,  projects  may  be 
deemed  justified  toi  the  Congress  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Continuing  Resolution  period, 
i.e..  July  1.  As  a  n»atter  of  policy,  it  Is  de- 
sirable to  withhold  obligations  for  new  proj- 
ects untU  after  the  testimony  before  th«» 
Appropriations  Suucommlttees  by  the  rele- 
vant Regional  Assistant  Administrators. 

4.  RATE  FDR  OPERATIONS 

As  has  been  the  Case  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  Continuing  Resolution  permits 
activities  to  be  carried  out  at  an  annual 
"rate  for  operation^"  not  In  excess  of  the 
cxxrrent  rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  in  the 
President's    budget    estimate,    whichever   is 


lower.  Unlike  past 


years  however.  Congress 


has  Included  a  prevision  that  none  of  the 
activities  provided  for  foreign  assistance 
should  be  funded  at  a  rate  exceeding  one- 
quarter  of  the  anrual  rate  provided  for  m 
the  Resolution.  It  has  also  reduced  the  rate 
for  operations  belo\  r  what  It  would  be  under 
the  ordinary  formu!  atlon. 

In  order  to  determine  the  "rate  for  oper- 
ations". I.e..  the  funding  availability  on  an 
annual  basis,  the  lotal  fiscal  year  program 
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must  be  considered.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
not  the  actual  obligations  in  FY  1973  which 
must  be  considered  but  what  was  available 
for  obligation,  as  the  rate  referred  to  Is  the 
rate  for  operations,  i.e..  available  for.  and 
not  the  rate  of  operations.  This  means  that 
the  rate  available  for  obligation  during  the 
Contiuning  Resolution  period  Is  the  lesser 
of  the  total  fiscal  year  program  availabilities 
for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  FY  1973 
Continuing  Resolution  or  In  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  FY  1974.  The  total  FY  1973  program 
for  this  purpose  included  new  obligational 
authority  appropriated  by  the  1973  Continu- 
ing Resolution  plus  the  so-called  "bridge" 
items  made  available  thereiinder.  "Bridge" 
items  refer  to  carryover  of  funds  remaining 
uncommitted  at  the  end  of  FY  1972.  the 
actual  total  of  prior  year  funds  deobllgated 
during  FY  1973  and  avaUable  during  that 
fiscal  year  under  the  deob-reob  authority,  re- 
ceipts from  loan  repayments  and  other 
sources,  reimbursements  from  other  govern- 
ment agencies  for  services  furnished  by 
AJ.D.  and  other  similar  receipts.  All  these 
Items,  taken  together  for  ecwh  appropriation 
line  Item,  constitute  the  total  fiscal  year 
1973  program  availabilities.  The  FY  1974 
figures  are  the  corresponding  budget  esti- 
mates. The  lower  of  (a)  the  total  FY  1973 
program  and  (b)  the  total  of  the  1974  budget 
estimate's  new  obligational  authority  and 
anticipated  FY  1974  bridge  Items  would  con- 
stitute the  maximum  annual  "rate  for  op- 
erations" for  each  appropriation  line  lt«m 
activity  were  the  r^  to  be  computed  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

However,  this  year's  Resolution  departs 
from  ordinary  computation  of  the  "rate  for 
operations"  by  the  Inclusion  of  a  proviso: 

"That  new  obligational  authority  herein  to 
carry  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  the  Foreign  Mllitsu-y  Sales 
Act,  as  amended,  shall  not  exceed  an  annual 
rate  of  $2,200,000,000." 

New  obligational  authority  available  under 
the  Resolution  In  the  absence  of  the  proviso 
would  have  been  $2,453,800,000.  CalcvUatlon 
of  the  "rate  for  operations"  requires  a  reason- 
able distribution  of  this  reduction  in  new 
obligational  authority  among  the  activities 
for  which  funds  are  made  available  under  the 
Resolution.  No  specific  formula  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  reduction  Is  prescribed. 

For  present  purposes,  we  recommend  that 
the  reduction  In  new  obligational  authority 
be  apportioned  among  activities  pro  rata  to 
the  amounts  which  would  have  been  available 
absent  the  reduction.  Deviations  from  this 
policy  should  occur  only  In  cases  of  clear  need 
and  after  appropriate  consultation. 

The  proviso  in  the  Continuing  Resolution 
which  limits  availabilities  for  each  activity 
through  September  30.  1973.  to  one-quarter 
of  the  annual  "rate  for  operations"  should  be 
calculated  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
rules. 

"Bridge"  items  available  for  obligation  un- 
der the  Continuing  Resolution  Include  un- 
obligated balances  carried  into  FY  1974. 


Excerpts  From  Fiscal  Year  1975  Continuing 
Resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1062) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sec  101.  (b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  continuing  projects  or  activi- 
ties (not  otherwise  provided  for  In  this  joint 
resolution  or  other  enacted  Appropriation 
Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1975)  which  were  con- 
ducted in  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  are  listed 
In  this  subsection  at  a  rate  for  operations  not 
In  excess  of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget  estimate,  whichever 
is  lower,  and  under  the  more  restrictive 
authority — 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sec  106.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
101(e)  no  appropriation  or  fund  made  avaU- 
able or  authority  granted  pursuant  to  this 
joint  resolution  shall  be  used  to  Initiate  or 


resume  any  project  or  activity  for  wiilch 
appropriations,  funds,  or  other  authority 
were  not  available  dtirtng  the  fiscal  year  1974. 
Excerpts  From  House  Report  No.  93-1119 
•  •  •  •  • 

Funds  provided  In  the  resolution  may  not 
be  used  to  initiate  any  new  project  or  activ- 
ity or  to  resume  any  for  which  appropria- 
tions, funds,  or  other  authority  were  not 
available  in  fiscal  year  1974  (Sec.  106).  The 
single  exception  to  this  prohibition  Is  the 
provision  contained  In  Sec.  101(e)  to  aUow 
payments  to  the  GSA  Federal  Buildings 
Fund  of  not  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of 
the  first  quarter  standard  level  user  charges 
for  space  and  services. 

COMPLIANCE  with  THE  RESOLtTrlON 

It  Is  essential  that  ofBcIals  responsible  for 
administering  programs  during  the  Interim 
period  covered  by  the  resolution  take  only 
the  limited  action  necessary  for  orderly  con- 
tinuation of  projects  and  activities,  preserv- 
ing to  the  maximum  extent  possible  the 
flexibility  of  Congress  In  arriving  at  final 
decisions  In  the  regular  annual  bills. 

Without  laying  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rules  and  short  of  encimabering  administra- 
tive processes  with  detaUed  fiscal  controls, 
the  Committee  expects  that  departments 
and  agencies  will  especially  avoid  the  ob- 
ligation of  funds  for  specific  budget  line 
Items  or  program  allocations,  on  which  con- 
gressional committees  may  have  expressed 
strong  criticism,  at  rates  which  unduly  Im- 
pinge upon  discretionary  decisions  other- 
wise available  to  the  Congress. 
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effect  on  foreign  assistance  programs 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that 
the  affirmative  grant  of  authority  contained 
In  Section  101(b)  ("Such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  continuing  projects  or  ac- 
tivities •  •  •  which  were  conducted  in  the 
fiscal  year  1974  and  are  listed  in  this  sub- 
section at  a  rate  for  operations  not  in  excess 
of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  provided  for 
in  the  budget  estimate,  whichever  is  lower, 
and  under  the  more  restrictive  authority") 
and  the  restriction  In  Section  106  {"no  ap- 
propriation or  fund  made  available  or  au- 
thority grinted  pursuant  to  this  joint  res- 
olution shall  be  v^ed  to  initiate  or  resume 
any  project  or  activity  for  which  appropria- 
tions, funds,  or  other  authority  were  not 
available  during  the  fiscal  year  1974.")  lim- 
its obligations  under  the  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion to  those  AID  operations  carried  on  In 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Heretofore,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  contended  "as  a  matter  of 
law  new  projects  can  be  undertaken  during 
a  Continuing  Resolution  period  so  long  as 
they  are  Included  In  the  Congressional  Pres- 
entation for  the  fiscal  year  concerned  or  are 
separately  justified  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
two  appropriations  subcommittees  that  over- 
see our  activities."  Further,  that  "amounts 
for  the  (foreign  assistance)  program  are  ap- 
propriated by  activity  and  not  by  project" 
and  that  the  "word  'projects'  in  the  Contin- 
uing Resolution  authorizing  phrase  has  no 
meanmg  for  AID." 

In  acting  on  this  Continuing  Resolution 
the  Committee  rejects  AID'S  prevloxis  inter, 
pretation  of  the  language  of  the  Continuing 
Resolution  and  advises  that  the  Agency 
should  restrict  Its  operations  to  be  funded 
under  authority  of  this  Continuing  Res- 
olution to  those  carried  on  in  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Contingency 
Fund,  It  is  si>ecIficaUy  excluded  from  the 
poUcy  set  forth  above. 

Under  the  Foreign  Assistance  provisions 
of  this  Continuing  Resolution,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  same  proviso 
carried  In  last  year's  Continuing  Resolution 


be  included  again.  This  amendment  provides 
that  none  of  the  activities  should  be  funded 
at  a  rate  exceedmg  one  quarter  of  the  annual 
rate  as  provided  by  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  In  short,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
believes  that  the  ContinTiing  Resolution 
says  what  it  means  and  means  what  it 
says. 

The  Committee  cannot  accept  the 
condition  that  the  word  "activities"  is 
synonymous  with  an  appropriation  ac- 
count and  that  the  word  "projects"  in 
the  Continuing  Resolution  authorizing 
phrase  has  no  meaning  for  AID. 

The  action  of  the  committee  has 
caused  some  consternation  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  I 
have  this  morning  received  a  letter  from 
the  Deputy  Administrator  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Agency's  concerns  and  have 
further  personally  discussed  the  matter 
with  him.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  communication  from  the  Agency  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  State,  Agency 
for  International  Development, 

June  24,  1974. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inoute, 

Chairman,  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  CHAiRMANt  This  letter  Is  Intend- 
ed to  convey  the  concern  of  Administrator 
Parker  about  the  potential  difficulties  with 
which  the  Agency  could  be  confronted  In  the 
management  of  Its  FY  1975  program  If  the 
word  "operations",  which  appears  In  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Conomlttee  Report  on 
the  Continuing  Resolution  about  to  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  is  broadly  interpreted 
to  Include  all  new  commitments  of  AJJ). 
funds.  Specifically,  the  word  appears  In  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  report  under  the 
heading  "Efl'ect  on  Foreign  Assistance  Pro- 
grams". 

The  Continuing  Resolution  has  as  Its  gen- 
eral purpose,  of  course,  authorizing  the  con- 
tinuation of  necessary  Government  programs 
until  appropriate  authorization  and  appro- 
priate action  Is  taken  by  the  Congress.  Our 
concern  Is  that  a  strict,  legal  interpretation 
of  the  language  could  have  the  direct  oppo- 
site effect — it  could  stop  aU  "operations". 

We  know  that  such  Is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Committee.  Also,  however,  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  Conamlttee's  desire  that  appro- 
priate consultations  take  place  with,  and 
approval  be  obtained  from,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittees  of 
both  Appropriations  Conunittees  before  new 
programs,  projects  or  activities  are  com- 
menced. Thus,  we  respectfuUy  suggest  that, 
during  the  dlsciisslon  of  the  Continuing  Res- 
olution on  the  Senate  Floor,  you  make  the 
statement  which  is  attached  to  clarify  the 
Intent  of  the  report. 

In  consideration  of  such  action,  you  have 
my  promise  that  no  new  programs,  projects 
or  activities  wiU  be  commenced  during  the 
period  the  Resolution  Is  In  force  until  you 
have  been  consulted  and  have  given  your 
approval. 

Very  tiruly  yours, 

John  E.  Mitrpht. 
Deputy  Administrator. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  modi- 
fying language  proposed  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Envelopment  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
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language  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  Report  contains  a  clari- 
fication of  the  concept  of  continuing  opera- 
tions for  foreign  assistance.  This  language 
prohibits  projects  or  activities  in  a  coun- 
try not  receiving  assistance  In  FY  1974  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Continuing  Resolution. 
The  Report  does  not  restrict  AID  from  be- 
ginning new  projects  in  countries  where  It 
now  operates,  so  long  as  the  projects  are  for 
the  same  general  purposes  for  which  funds 
were  appropriated  for  FY  1974.  For  instance, 
AID  could  undertake  new  Development  As- 
sistance projects  In  Ethiopia  and  new  Sup- 
porting Assistance  projects  In  Jordan,  but  it 
could  not  start  a  new  project  or  program  In 
Syria. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Agency's  concern  and  proposed  modifica- 
tion was  carefully  considered.  Regret- 
fully, however.  I  did  not  feel  that  this 
language  was  consistent  with  the  clear 
provisions  or  intent  of  the  continuing 
resolution  and  am  unable  to  recommend 
it  to  the  Senate.  I  have,  however,  in- 
cluded it  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the 
Agency's  proposal  and  making  a  com- 
plete legislative  history  of  the  matter. 

It  is  not  my  desire  or  the  desire  of  the 
committee  to  restrict  any  ongoing  "ac- 
tivity" or  "program"  or  operation  passed 
upon  by  the  Congress.  However,  I  must 
most  regretfully  observe  that  if  we  are 
to  permit  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  executive  branch  to  decide  for  them- 
selves what  congressional  acts  or  resolu- 
tions mean,  then  we  have  little  claim  to 
question  the  results  flowing  from  such 
interpretations. 

The  obvious  course  to  deal  with  any 
real  emergency  that  cannot  be  hsmdled 
through  the  contingency  fimd  is  an  ur- 
gent supplemental  budget  request  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  I 
pledge  to  hold  hearings  and  act  on  a 
House  bill  or,  if  necessary,  report  a  Sen- 
ate bill  to  deal  with  any  emergency  that 
might  arise  and  do  so  within  10  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  subcommittee  will  com- 
plete its  hearings  this  week  and  is  pre- 
pared to  report  a  bill  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  That  being  the  case,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  will  hopefully  have 
limited  effect  upon  the  activities  of  the 
agencies  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  are  any  further 
amendments  to  be  offered  or  not.  If  there 
are  none.  I  ask  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms>  is  on  his  way  over. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Helms  wants  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  to  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
quorum  call  in  pipgress? 

The  PRESIDIIf  G  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded,  for  the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sa  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of 
the  pending  joirt  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  )  lays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLEUAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  abse  ice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDn  G  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  ;he  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLj  iN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consi  nt  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  ae  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDE  IG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  s(  i  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  n  ay  require  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  C  arolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion before  us  pre  sents  us  with  an  anom- 
alous situation  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tinued funding  of  activities  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended 

Let  me  review  the  action,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  which  the  Congress  took  in 
1972.  At  that  time.  Congress  extended 
the  Economic  Opportimity  Act  to 
June  30,  1975.  aI  the  same  time.  Con- 
gress extended  thje  authority  for  funding 
activities  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  only  until  June  30,  1974.  In 
other  words,  th(  act  itself  expires  in 
1975.  but  the  auttiority  for  funding  ex- 
pires in  1974.  Co  igress  did  this  so  that 
the  extension  of  f  inding  authority  would 
get  close  scrutiny 

Since  that  tiire.  Congress  has  taken 
no  action  to  ex  end  the  funding  au- 
thority under  t  le  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  Neither 
House  has  acted  t  o  extend  the  authority. 
And  in  fact,  the  :  'resident  has  indicated 
many  times  that  le  will  veto  any  exten- 
sion of  funding  s  uthority  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opp  artunity.  I  know  of  no 
bill  which  has  e^en  been  introduced  to 
extend  funding  ajthority  for  OEO.  The 
only  relevant  act  Dn  whatsoever  was  the 
action  of  the  House  in  H.R.  14449  re- 
pealing the  whole  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

Mr.  President.  :  therefore  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  m  y  colleagues  to  a  highly 
unusual  departure  from  standard  pro- 
cedure reflected  ii  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1062.  As  I  hi  ,ve  pointed  out,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1062  seeks  to  provide 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  OE(  >.  the  authorizaion  for 
which  expires  Jun ;  30. 

Thus,  Congress,  via  a  continuing  reso- 
lution, is  legislatli  g  OEO's  continued  ex- 
istence through  Si  jptember  30,  instead  of 
following  the  customary  procedure  of 
voting  separately  on  an  authorization 
for  its  continuat  on.  I  repeat  that  the 
only  action  in  el  her  body  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  th »  continuation  of  OEO 
came  on  May  29,   ihen  the  House  passed 
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resolution  is  open 
If  there  be  no  fur 
proposed,  the  quea 
ment  of  the  amer 
reading  of  the  joir 


H.R.  14449  to  shif ;  many  OEO  programs 
to  HEW. 

of  the  House  have  in- 
.  would  not  have  sup- 
ported that  measure,  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  specifically  abolished  OEO.  Be- 
cause of  the  present  parliamentary  sit- 
uation, where  the  House  has  already 
passed  House  Jomt  Resolution  1062,  a 
point  of  order  will  not  stand  against  this 
unusual  procedurfe.  But,  nevertheless,  I 
believe  strongly  th(at  Congress  should  not 
act  in  haste  to  appropriate  funds  for  un- 
authorized programs,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  continuing  resolution,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1062,  and  I  urge  the 
President  to  send  it  back  to  Congress 
so  that  this  provision  may  be  eliminated 
from  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
.0  further  amendment. 
;her  amendment  to  be 
ion  is  on  the  engross- 
dments  and  the  third 
.  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  clarify  c  ne  thing.  There  is  ref- 
erence in  the  coipmittee  report  to  the 
food  producing  Indian  projects.  It  is  my 
understanding  thftt  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  a  statement  that  would 
include  an  enumeration  of  those,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  specific  proj- 
ects the  Senator  fi-om  Washington  men- 
tions in  his  statement  are  the  ones  that 
are  covered  by  this  special  Indian  proj- 
ects reference  on  ^age  3.  One  of  them  is 
the  Special  Wiltlwood  Project  in  my 
State.  I 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  confident  they  are, 
and  I  am  certain  the  stafif  so  interprets 

The  PRESIDIN<P  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  io  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment,  the 
question  is  on  thp  engrossment  of  the 
le  third  reading  of  the 


BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 

?.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
i^f  a  quoriun,  and  ask 
ttt  that  the  time  be 
I  both  sides. 

Is  there 
it  is  so 


amendments  and 
joint  resolution. 
Mr.   ROBERT 

den 

Mr.  MANSFIE 
gest  the  absence 
unanimous  conse 
charged  equally 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection?  Withoiit  objection, 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  otdered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent — and  I  should  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member — thali  on  any  amendments 
le  continuing  resolu- 
ime  limitation  of  20 
lly  divided,  10  mln- 
id  under  the  usual 
ledures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  brdered. 


to  be  offered  to  t 
tion,  there  be  a 
minutes  to  be  eq 
utes  to  a  side, 
strictures  and  pn 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  the  question 
of  the  amendment  is  not  decided  shortly, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  third  reading  of 
the  conference  report,  with  the  proviso 
that  under  the  agreement  just  reached, 
that  amendment  could  be  offered  after 
the  vote  on  the  Allen  amendment. 

Mr.  YOXJNG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — ^is  the  amendment 
printed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  think  so  but  we 
are  a  little  bit  befuddled  by  the  situa- 
tion which  has  developed  and  we  are  just 
trying  to  bring  this  thing  to  a  head. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  question  would 
have  a  very  complicated  formula  which 
we  have  been  working  on  for  the  past  3 
years.  Each  year  we  have  tried  to  divide 
it  up,  so  that  it  would  go  where  the 
children  are,  but  at  the  same  time  soften 
the  blow  on  any  State  that  would  be  los- 
ing from  what  they  had  the  year  before. 

There  is  one  formula  in  the  House  and 
one  formula  in  the  Senate.  I  think  we 
are  assured  by  the  staff  on  both  sides  of 
the  committee  that  the  formula  in  the 
Senate  bill  comes  nearest  to  taking  care 
of  the  States  that  have  a  growing  chil- 
dren population  as  we  have  yet  found. 
While  it  may  not  yet  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  is  fully  taken  care  of — and  I  am 
saying  this  now  because  I  have  only  10 
minutes  of  time — but  I  hope  that  we  will 
not  pass  an  amendment  about  which  not 
even  the  staff  knows  exactly  what  it 
would  do  to  the  formula  which  has  been 
so  carefully  worked  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  very 
much  what  the  Senator  has  just  said,  but 
a  Senator  came  over  who  had  been  talk- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  he  informed  the  joint  mana- 
gers of  the  bill 

Ml-.  YOUNG.  I  have  not  been  informed. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD  (continuing).  That 
there  would  be  no  amendment  offered, 
but  that  he  had  agreed  to  ask  several 
questions. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  had  no  information 
whatever  about  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now  we  have  the 
situation  coming  up  which  says  that  the 
Senator  does  want  his  amendment  of- 
fered, so  if  someone  wants  to  offer  it, 
that  is  fine. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
asked  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
is,  if  it  is  going  to  be  offered  now,  that  is 
fine.  I  just  did  not  like  to  have  it  left  for 
later  in  the  afternoon  when  some  of  us 
might  be  available  and  some  of  us  might 
not  be  available. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  was  going  to  offer  it  now. 
I  understand  that  whoever  has  the  time 
to  yield,  there  was  general  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  would  be  permitted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  use  the  microphone  so 
that  everyone  can  hear? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  had  been  some 
arrangement  made  by  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  be 
able  to  discuss  this  before  the  vote  on  it. 
He  said  he  will  be  here  around  3:30  or  so. 


That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  I  was  asked 
to  introduce  it  for  the  Senator  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  means, 
just  to  introduce  it,  or  to  explain  it,  and 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it,  after  the 
Allen  amendment? 

Mr.  CASE.  If  I  offer  it,  it  will  be  just 
to  offer  it,  because  I  am  not  equipped  to 
discuss  it.  frankly.  If  someone  else  would 
like  to  offer  it,  who  is  better  equipped,  I 
will  be  glad  to  let  him  do  so.  I  was  only 
asked  to  offer  it,  in  order  to  save  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  when  he 
got  here. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator want  to  offer  it  and  let  us  vote  on  it 
now.  or  just  offer  it  and  delay  it?  I  do  not 
understand  this  procedure.  I  want  to  be 
accommodating,  but 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  company.  I  am  one  who  has  com- 
pany. I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  a  substantive  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  amovint  to  be  paid 
to  local  educational  agencies.  The  for- 
mula soimds  like  one  we  have  had  before. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  purport  of  his 
particular  amendment  is  and  I  am  not, 
therefore,  in  a  position  to  present  his 
arguments  for  it.  I  was  merely  asked  to 
offer  it  so  that  his  rights  to  discuss  it 
when  he  gets  here  can  be  preserved. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  it  would  un- 
do exactly  what  the  Senate  did  by  a 
majority  of  20  votes  here,  on  an  issue 
that  was  fully  debated  and  acted  on  by 
a  rollcall  vote.  Now  we  have  placed  in  the 
bill  exactly  what  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate is.  All  we  are  asking  here  is  that  the 
position  of  the  Senate  be  confirmed.  If 
we  are  going  to  undertake  here  to  set 
aside  the  position  of  the  Senate  for  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  then  I  am 
ready  to  have  it  offered  and  to  vote  on  it. 
We  have  a  right  to  vote  on  it.  I  want  to 
be  accommodating  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  <,Mr.  Javits)  .  I  do.  really.  But 
I  just  cannot  see  the  logic  of  having  a 
bill  here  with  everyone  knowing  about 
it,  and  then  someone  sending  in  an 
amendment  saying  that  he  will  be  here 
at  a  certain  time  and  wait  until  I  get 
there.  All  that  will  do  will  be  to  invite 
other  Senators  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
the  futm'e.  I  have  been  thinking  about  it 
a  little  bit  myself  right  now.  Maybe  I 
could  find  a  convenient  time  to  do  that. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  it  has  been  our  practice 
and  our  policy,  under  the  benign  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
his  predecessors,  for  as  far  back  as  my 
memory  goes,  that  we  do  try  to  accom- 
modate each  other.  This  is  an  occasion 
in  which  the  suggestion  that  that  be 
done  is  being  made  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  imagine  any- 
one with  a  warmer  heart  or  a  more  com- 
passionate view  than  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  imless  it  be  possibly  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  I  would  not 
want  to  make  a  choice  in  that  regard. 

We  are  only  asking  that  this  matter 
be  put  in  such  shape  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  expects  to  be  here 
aroimd  3:30,  may  have  his  opportunity 
to  speak. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  say  to  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  that  if  I  ever  find 
myself  in  the  same  situation  as  Senator 
Javits,  I  would  like  to  have  this  record 
as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  can  give  the  Senator  not 
only  my  own  assurance  on  that,  but  the 
assurance  of  the  98  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  well. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  me 
for  1  minute? 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  1  minute. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  now  have  before 
us  a  unanimous-consent  request  on  the 
part  of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  this  matter  lay  over,  be  debated,  and 
voted  upon  after  the  Allen  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  Senate  has 
already  granted  a  20-minute  limitation, 
10  minutes  to  a  side,  which  I  think  is 
going  a  very  long  way  to  take  care  of  an 
individual  Senator,  when  we  weigh  that 
individual  Senator,  no  matter  who  he 
may  be,  against  the  institution  of  the 
Senate  and  its  entire  membership. 

But  that  vote,  if  the  matter  is  just 
going  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  would 
not  be  considered,  even  on  a  20-minute 
limitation,  until  the  beef  bill,  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment,  and  the  Allen  amend- 
ment are  disposed  of.  Then  the  time 
would  start  running  on  the  amendment 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  will  offer.  There  will  be  20 
minutes  of  debate.  I  assume  there  may  be 
a  rollcall  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  President,  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  because,  hopefully  we 
would  get  to  third  reading  and  then  a 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  the 
time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  this  colloquy. 

At  what  time,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  will  we  likely  get  to 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  that  is  to  be 
proposed?  Will  we  get  to  a  vote  on  it 
today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
guess  that  we  would  start  debate  about 
4:20,  if  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
just  going  to  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
time,  and  probably  finish  up  the  debate 
about  quarter  to  five.  I  assume  that  there 
is  a  strong  likelihood  of  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  Javits  amendment,  which  is  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  .  Then  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  conference 
report.  The  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment conference  report  will  be  brought 
up  immediately  after  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  bring  that  up  in  the  meantime,  if  we 
were  ready? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween now  and  3  o'clock  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  McCXELLAN.  It  will  be  ready  in 
about  15  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  thing 
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that  is  unfortunate  is  that  the  situation 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  study  on 
the  part  of  the  committee,  our  subcom- 
mittee and  staff.  It  has  been  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  not  only  this  year 
but  also  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
and  has  been  settled  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  it  may  be  sprung  on 
U5  at  any  time  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  when  other  Senators  may  be  off 
the  floor.  I  would  hate  to  see  this  formu- 
la, which  we  have  worked  out,  tipped 
over  without  an  adequate  opportimity  to 
explain  it  and  defend  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  object  to  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  a  time  limitation  of  10  min- 
utes on  each  side  when  I  thought  we 
were  going  to  operate  on  it  now.  I  re- 
gret that  I  did  not  object;  because  if  this 
matter  is  going  to  be  brought  up  at  some 
time  later  in  the  day.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  or  myself,  who 
are  somewhat  familiar  with  this  formu- 
la though  we  cannot  explain  it,  may  not 
be  in  the  Chamber.  I  would  hate  to  have 
that  happen,  and  then  to  have  the  vote, 
without  being  accorded  the  opportunity 
to  cover  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  most  happy  to  withdraw  the 
imanlmous-consent  request. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  agree  to  that  request 
later  when  it  is  brought  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  imanimous-consent  agreement 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott)  .  Without  objection.  It  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  if  it  is  necessary,  that  I 
be  permitted  to  offer  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Javits  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  9,  line  24  add  the  following  at 
the  end: 

■Provided  further,  that  the  aggregate 
amounts  made  avaUable  to  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  title  I-A  shaU  not  be 
less  than  90  percentum  nor  more  than  115 
percentum  of  the  amount  made  available 
for  that  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1974;" 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  sure 
what  the  parliamentary  situation  Is 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 
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Mr.  McCLELIAN.  What  is  now  the 
status  of  the  ai  aendment  as  proposed, 
as  related  to  he  unanimous-consent 
agreement?         | 

The  PRESrCtolG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  beifore  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. Theri  was  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed With.       J 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  there  w^s  another  imanlmous- 
consent  request. ; 

Mr.  MANSFEEtiD.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

If  the  Senato?  will  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
time  limitation  wWch  was  reduced  to  20 
minutes,  but  had  to  do  with  the  Senate 
agreeing  to  thirc^  reading,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  JaVlts  amendment,  which 
has  now  been  offered,  would  be  consid- 
ered imder  the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  CASE.  Th4t  Is  right. 

Mr.  MANSPIE]  jD.  We  know  of  no  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr  President,  would  It  be 
appropriate  to  as  c  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
so  that  the  matt  jr  would  automatically 
go  over  to  the  tl  ne  the  leadership  sug- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  not  preclude  amendments  to  the 
Javits  amendme4t  if  anyone  wanted  to 
offer  them? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  not  under  the 
agreement  entered  Into  last  week. 

Mr.  McCTiKTTiAn.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing,  then,  that  we  proceed 
to  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  with  the 
understanding   that   no  other  amend- 
ments can  be  o^ered,  and  that  at  the 
time  this  amendQient  comes  up  for  dis- 
cussion, we  may  consider  a  renewed  re- 
quest for  a  time  limitation. 
Mr.  CASE.  All  right. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amenflment. 
The  yeas  and  n*ys  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  ask  unanimouis 
reading  of  the  bill  may 
;ime? 

.N.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
that  we  will  proceed 
the  biU. 
lb  OFFICER.  And  that 


consent  that  thir 
take  place  at  this 

Mr.  McC 
my  understand! 
to  third  reading  a 

The  presid: 


this  amendment  will  then  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIp.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELL^I.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conserlt  for  that. 

The  PRESIDDiG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  CI  lair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEJD.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  the  record  wi  1  be  clear,  the  majority 
leader  made  the  request,  and  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  take 
that  responsibilits . 

The  PRESIDINGr  OFFICER.  The  rec- 
ord will  so  show. 

The  bill  will  be  i  ead  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  reafi  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYAi  Mr.  President,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1062,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  limits  the 
amoimt  of  funds  available  for  activities 
relating  to  terminating  the  economic  sta- 
'^'"     "  to  not  exceed  $2,560.- 


blllzation  program 
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000.  I  specifically  saw  to  it  that  the 
amoimt  of  $2.560,(  00  was  written  into  the 
bill  so  that  it  wiJ  be  abundantly  clear 
that  this  Is  the  ms  ximum  level  for  opera- 
tions during  the  i  erm  of  the  contlnumg 
resolution. 

As  the  Senate  Will  recall,  $75,395,000 
was  appropriated  for  this  program  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Much  of  this  was 
for  compliance  with  the  wage  and  price 
controls,  which  ekpired  April  30,  1974; 
however,  we  did  iiclude  phaseout  money 
for  the  period  Mat  l  to  June  30, 1974. 

An  estimate  fo«  $2,560,000  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment  No.  93-86  On  June  19  and  would 
extend  the  termii^ation  date  of  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program  to  December 
31.  1974.  The  Suboommittee  on  Treasury, 
Post  Office,  and  General  Government  Ap- 
propriations, whic  a  I  Chair,  will  consider 
this  request  when  ve  mark  up  the  regular 
bill,  but  in  the  me  mtime  we  wanted  It  to 
be  clear  to  those  i  i?ho  have  been  operat- 
ing at  that  $70  1  lillion-plus  level  that 
their  activities  af  «r  July  1  would  have 
to  be  trimmed  tq 
months  rate. 


the  $2,560,000  for  6 


RECESS  UrriL  2:45  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIEL  3.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conser  t,  if  no  one  wants  the 
floor,  that  the  Sen4te  stand  in  recess  until 
2:45  p.m.,  at  whicjh  time  the  energy  re- 
search and  develojpment  conference  re- 
port will  be  taken  |up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  *bjection.  at  2:19  p.m., 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  2:45  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  [Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  older  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  McClitre)  . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mi  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  .  The  clerk,  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLA^.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  prdered. 


SPECIAL   ENERdy  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENif     APPROPRIATION 
ACT,  1975— COlpERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  McCLELLAl^.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  14434,  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideramon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  dlerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  J  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  feenate  to  the  blU  (HJi. 
14434)  making  appropriations  for  energy  re- 
search and  developmsnt  activities  of  certain 
departments.  Independent  executive  agen- 
cies, bureaus,  offices,  and  commissions  tot 
the  fiscal  year  endlni ;  Jime  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  fuU  and 
free  conference,  havo  agreed  to  recommend 
and    do    recommem      to    their    respective 
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Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  19,  1974,  at  p. 
19800.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  very  brief  statement  regarding 
the  report. 

The  amount  of  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority agreed  to  in  conference  totals 


$2,236,089,000.  This  amount  Is  $32,361,- 
000  over  the  budget  estimates  and  is 
$16,373,000  more  than  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate.  The  conference 
agreement  also  provides  an  amoimt  that 
is  $33,739,000  less  than  the  House  passed 

biU. 

The  funds  included  in  this  special  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  accelerate  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment in  response  to  the  energy  crisis, 
are  appropriated  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  NASA.  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Atomic  Energy  Commission,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Federal 


Energy  Office.  Inasmuch  as  the  confer- 
ence report  has  been  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  we  have  the 
printed  conference  report,  which  is  also 
available.  I  shall  not  imdertake  to  elabo- 
rate on  the  various  items  in  the  bill  as 
agreed  on  by  the  conferees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  summary  table, 
which  shows  the  conference  agreement, 
the  amoimts  of  the  budget  estimate,  the 
bill  as  passed  by  both  the  House,  and  the 
Senate,  and  comparisons  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 


SPECIAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL,  1975 

SUMAflARY 


Budget  esti-      New  budget       New  budget 
mate  of  new      (obligational)      (obligational) 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— )  conference  agreement  compared 
with— 


Department  or  agency 
(1) 


Appropriations,  budget  (obliga-  authority  recom-  authority  recom' 
fiscal  year  1974,  tional)  authority 
enacted  to  date  fiscal  year  1975 


fiscal  year  1974,  tional)  authori 
date  fiscal  year  197 

(2)  (3) 


mended  in         mended  in         Conference     Appropriation  Budget 

House  bill         Senate  bill         agreement  fiscal  year  1974         estimates         House  bill         Senate  bill 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


CHAPTER  I 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Energy  research  and  development $8,100,000       $54,000,000       $54,000,000       $54,000,000       $54,000,000    +$47,900,000 

Total,  chapter  I 

CHAPTER  II 


6,100,000        54,000.000        54.000.000        54,000,000        54,000,000     +47,900,000 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


4,693,000  4,435,000  8,935,000  4,435,000  4,435,000  -258,000 -$4,500,000 


Research  and  development 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
Salaries  and  expenses 31.600,000       101,800,000       101,800,000       101,800,000       101,800,000     +70,200,000 


Total,  chapter  II 36,293,000       106,235,000       110,735,000       106,235.000       106,235.000     +69,942,000 -4,500.000 

CHAPTER  III  ' 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Surveys,  invesUgations,  and  research 10,123,000        43,125,000        43,125,000        43,125,000        43,125.000     +33,002,000 

BUREAU  OF  MINES 

Mines  and  minerals™ 32,541,000       137,108,000       144.308,000       137,298,000       142,298,000    +109,757,000    +$5,190,000      -2.010,000     +$5,000,000 

OFFICE  OF  COAL  RESEARCH 

Salaries  and  expenses 123,400,000       283,400,000       283,400,000       258,378,000      261,278.000    +137,878,000    -22,122,000    -22,122.000      +2,900,000 

FUEL  ALLOCATION,  OIL  AND  GAS 
PROGRAMS 

Salaries  and  expenses 36,130,000        70,100,000        59,700,000        69,590,000        69,590,000     +33,460.000         -510,000     +9,890.000 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Energy  conservation  and  analysis 8,300,000        27.900,000        27,400,000        26,875.000        26,875,000     +18,575,000     -1,025,000        -525,000 


Total,  chapter  III 210,494,000       561,633,000       557.933,000       535,266,000       543,166.000    +332.672,000    -18.467,000    -14,767,000       +7,900.000 

CHAPTER  IV 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Operating  expenses 820,385,000    1,009,890,000    1,043,790,000    1,032,690,000    1,032,690,000    +212,305,000    +22,800,000    -11,100,000  ..... .^-;^- 

Plant  and  capital  equipment. 259,692,000       432,570,000       463,970,000       433,970.000       453,970,000    +194,278,000    +21,400,000    -10.000.000     +20,000,000 

Subtotol,  Atomic  Enwgy  Commission— .  1,080,077,000   1,442,460.000    1,507,760.000    1. 466. 660. 000    1,486,660,000    +406,583,000    +44,200,000    -21,100,000     +20,000,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 
Construction 5,500,000  5,500,000  5,500,000  5,500,000       +5,500,000 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Underground  and  other  electric  power  trans-  . ..«. 

mission  research 2,000,000  8,500,000  8,500,000  8,498,000  8,498,000       +6,498,000  -2,000  -2,000 

Total,  chapter  IV 1,082,077,000    1,456,460,000    1,521,760,000    1,480,658,000    1,500,658,000    +418,581,000    +44,198,000    -21.102,000     +20,000,000 
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Department  or  agency 
(1) 


Budget  esti-       New|)udget       New  budget 

mate  of  new      (obligational)      (obllgational) 

Appropriations,   budget  (obliga-  authorjlyirecom-  authority  recom- 

fiscal  year  1974,  tional)  authority  me  ided  in         mended  in 

enacted  to  date  fiscal  year  1975  Ho  iss  bill 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— )  conference  agreement  compared 
with— 


(2) 


(3) 


CHAPTER  V 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND 
ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINISTRATION 


Operations,  research,  and  facilities 

Total,  chapter  V 

CHAPTER  VI  ===== 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Transportation  planning,  research,  and  develop- 
•nent $2,100,000 

Total,  chapter  VI 

CHAPTER  VII 

FEDERAL  ENERGY  OFFICE 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  chapter  VI I 

GRAND  TOTAL 


$6,400,000         $6.4  >0,0CO 


2, 100, 000  6, 400, 000  6, 4  0, 000  6, 400, 000 


New  budget  (obligational)  authority 1,346,424,000    2,203,728,000    2,269,8:3,000    2,219,716,000    2,236,089,000    +889,665,000    +32,361 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  to  add,  except  that  we  did  have 
a  strong  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration appropriation,  but  that  "was 
finally  settled,  and  every  member  of  the 
conference  signed  the  report;  I  think 
that  should  oe  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  sum  of  $5  million  for  MHD  re- 
search and  development  to  be  used  at 
the  Montana  College  of  Mineral  Science 
and  Technology  and  other  units  of  the 
university  system,  is  it  still  intact? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  It  is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

The  report  vi^as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLEIiAN.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  amendment  in 
disagreement  numbered  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  or  the  matter  proposed  by  the  said 
amendment,  insert 

CHAPTER  V.  DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 
Nationai.  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 
opkrations,  research,  and  facilities 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Nationai 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  to 
reactivate,  equip,  and  operate  certain  oceano- 
graphic  research  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  assessments  of  energy-related 
ofTshore  environmental  problems  associated 


in 
Senate  bill 


Conference     Appropriation 
agreement  fiscal  year  1974 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


B idget 
estiijiates         House  bill         Senate  bill 

(8)  <9)  ao) 


$19, 157,  OOP        $6, 630,  OOP     +$6, 630, 000     +$6,  K  0, 000 +$6, 630, 000    -$12,527,000 


19,157.000  6,630,000       +6,630,000       +6,63  3,000    +6,630,000      -12,527,000 


6,400,000 


6,400,000       +4,300,000 


6, 400, 000       +4, 300, 000 


9,360,000        19,000,000        19,0  0,000        18,000,000        19,000.000      +9,640,000 


9,360.000        19.000,000        19,010,000         18,000,000        19,000,000       +9,640,000 


with  energy  activities.  $6,630,000.  to  remain 
available  until  es  pended. 

Mr.    McCLEL:jysr.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  t  le  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  amjendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  17. 
The  motion  wis  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MANSPIILD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  conference  ijeport  been  disposed  of? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ference report  hps  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.   President,   I 
ce  of  a  quorum. 
\G  OFFICER.  The  clerk 


EMERGENC"! !" 
LTVESTOC  K 


June  24,  197^ 


+1,000,000 


+1,000,000 


000    -33.739,000     +16,373,000 


FINANCING  FOR 
PRODUCERS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  3:20  p.m. 
having  arrived,  ttie  Senate  will  proceed 
to  vote  on  final  pj  ssage  of  S.  3679,  which 

\   title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

to    provide   emergency 


A    bin     (S.    3679 


clerk  proceeded  to  call 


Mr.    MANS 
suggest  the  abs 

The  presid: 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIE^).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


financing  for  llvesi  ock  producers. 


RECESS  1  JNTIL  3 :  15  P.M. 


5LD.   I  ask  imanimous 

Senate  stand  in  recess 

3:15  p.m. 

PRESIDIlJfG  OFFICER.  Without 

dered. 

the  hour  of  2:59  pjn. 

recess  until  3:15  p.m. 

reissembled  at  3:15  p.m., 

order  by  the  Presiding 


so  or 


Mr.    MANSFI 
consent  that  the 
until  the  hour  of 

The 
objection,  it  is 

Thereupon  at 
the  Senate  took 

The  Senate 
when  called  to 
Officer  (Mr.  McCiJure) 

Mr.    MANS 
suggest  the  absence 

The  PRESIDH^G 
will  call  the  roU. 

The   assistant 
ceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  MANSPIEI D 
unanimous  cons^t 
the  quorum  call 

The  PRESIDn^G 
objection,  it  is  so 


BURJICK) 

h; 


with 


D.    Mr.   President,   I 
of  a  quorum. 
OFFICER.  The  clerk 


legislative   clerk   pro- 
roll. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  order  for 
IJe  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  Without 
drdered. 


The  PRESIDHfG 
question  the  yeas 
dered,  and  the  cl^rk 

The   assistant 
ceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  McINTYRfc 
called) .  Mr.  Presi<  lent 
a  pair  with  the 
Dakota  (Mr. 
ent  and  voting 
I  were  permitted 
"Nay."  Therefore 

Mr.  PASTORE 
the  negative) .  Mr, 
I  have  a  pair 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjr(|h) 
and  voting  he  w^uld 
ready  have  voted 
vote. 

Mr.     NUNN     ( 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT 
that    the    Sena 
Church),    the 
Dakota  (Mr. 
from  Arkansas  ( 
essarily  absent 

Mr.   GRIFFIN 
Senator  from 
and    the    Senatoi 
Percy)  are 

I  also  announce 
Connecticut  (Mr 
official  business. 


iter 


BURI ICK 


(Wr, 


Nev 


OFFICER.  On  this 
and  nays  have  been  or- 

will  call  the  roll, 
legislative   clerk   pro- 
toll. 

(.when  his  name  was 

.  on  this  vote  I  have 

Senator  from  North 

If  he  were  pres- 

would  vote  "Yea."  If 

to  vote,  I  would  vote 

I  withhold  my  vote. 

(after  having  voted  in 

President,  on  this  vote 

the  Senator  from 

If  he  were  present 

vote  "Yea."  I  al- 

"Nay."  I  withdraw  my 

^hen    his    name    was 


BYRD.  I  announce 

from    Idaho     (Mr. 

$enator    from    North 

) ,  and  the  Senator 

.  Ftilbright)  are  nec- 


I  announce  that  the 
York   (Mr.  Javits), 
from    Illinois    (Mr. 
necessarily  absent. 

that  the  Senator  from 
Veicker)  is  absent  on 
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The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  82, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[No.  273  Leg.l 

YEAS— 82 


Abourezi 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
BjTd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlci 
Domlnick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 


Biden 

Buckley 

CbUes 


Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magntison 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovem 

NAYS— 9 
Ervin 
Griffin 
Helms 


Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pack  wood 

Pearson 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Scennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
WUliams 
Young 

Metzenbaum 

PeU 

Rlblcoff 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Niuin 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 
Mclntyre,  against. 
Pastore,  against. 


NOT  VOTING — 6 


Burdlck 
Church 


Pulbrlght 
Javits 


Percy 
Weicker 


So  the  bill  (S.  3679)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  3679 

An  act  to  provide  emergency  financing  for 

livestock  producers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Live- 
stock Credit  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  bona  fide  farmers  and 
ranchers,  Including  operators  of  feedlots,  who 
are  primarily  engaged  In  agricultural  produc- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  raising, 
fattening,  or  marketing  livestock.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  term  "livestock"  shall 
mean  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  swine,  chick- 
ens, turkeys,  or  the  products  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  as- 
sistance by  guaranteeing  loans  made  by  any 
Federal  or  State  chartered  bank,  savings  and 
loan  association,  cooperative  lending  agency, 
or  other  approved  lender. 

(c)  No  contract  guaranteeing  any  such 
loans  by  an  approved  lender  shall  require 
the  Secretary  to  participate  in  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  any  loss  sustained  thereon. 

Sec.  3.  As  a  condition  of  the  Secretary's 
guaranteeing  any  loan  under  this  Act — 

(a)  The  approved  lender  shall  certify 
that— 

(1)  the  lender  will  be  unable  to  provide 
credit  to  the  farmer  or  rancher  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  guarantee  authorized  by  this 
Act: 

(2)  the  farmer  or  rancher  is  primarily  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  production,  and  the 
financing  to  be  furnished  the  farmer  or 
rancher  Is  to  be  used  for  pitrposes  related  to 
the  breeding,  raising,  fattening,  or  marketing 
Of  livestock; 

(3)  the  loan  is  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining  the   operations    of    the   farmer    or 


rancher,  and  the  total  loans  made  to  the 
farmer  or  rancher  do  not  exceed  the  amount 
necessary  to  permit  the  continuation  of  his 
livestock  operations  at  a  level  equal  to  its 
highest  level  diu-ing  the  eighteen  months 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  total  loans 
guaranteed  under  this  Act  for  any  farmer  or 
rancher  shall  not  exceed  $350,000; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  any  loan  to  refinance 
the  livestock  operations  of  a  farmer  or 
ranchers,  the  loan  and  refinancing  are  abso- 
lutely essential  In  order  for  the  farmer  or 
rancher  to  remain  in  business. 

(b)  The  farmer  or  rancher  shall  certify 
that  be  will  be  unable  to  obtain  financing  in 
the  absence  of  the  guarantee  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  secured  by  the  personal  obligation 
and  available  security  of  the  farmer  or 
rancher,  and  In  the  case  of  loans  to  cor- 
porations or  other  business  organizations,  by 
the  personal  obligation  and  available  secu- 
rity of  each  person  holding  as  much  as  10 
per  centum  of  the  stock  or  other  interest 
in  the  corporation  or  organization.  The  loans 
shall  be  payable  in  not  more  than  seven 
years,  but  may  be  renewed  for  not  more  than 
five  additional  years.  Loans  guaranteed  un- 
der this  Act  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  lender  and  borrower. 

Sec  6.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2(c)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  use  the 
fund  created  by  section  309  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
pay  to  the  holder  of  any  note  in  default, 
upon  assignment  of  the  note  to  the  Secretary, 
at  the  Secretary's  request  the  balance  due 
on  the  loan. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  not  guarantee 
loans  by  a  single  lender  In  excess  of  the 
highest  amount  of  agricultural  loans  the 
lender  had  outstanding  during  the  eighteen 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  or,  in  the  case  of 
lenders  who  had  no  agricultural  loans  out- 
standing during  such  period,  not  in  excess  of 
ten  times  the  capital  and  surplus  of  such 
lender. 

Sec.  7.  Guarantees  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  Included  in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  Goverimaent  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  general  limitation  imposed 
by  statute  on  expenditures  £ind  net  lending 
(budget  outlays)  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  enactment,  and  the  au- 
thority to  make  new  guarantees  under  this 
Act  shaU  terminate  on©  year  from  the  date 
of  enactmervt.  of  this  Act,  except  that  the 
Secretary  o?  Agriculture  may  extend  the 
guarantee  authority  provided  In  this  Act 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months  if 
he  (1)  determines  that  such  guarantees  are 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  that  adequate  credit  cannot  be 
obtained  without  such  guarantee  by  the 
Secretary,  and  (2)  notifies  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  he  elects  to  extend  the 
guarantee   authority  provided   in   this   Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  310B 
(d)(6)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  shall  apply  to  loans  guaran- 
teed under  this  Act. 

(b)  Contracts  of  guarantee  executed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fuUy  assignable. 

Sec  10.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  U- 
sue  such  regulations  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act.  The  regulations 
shall  be  Issued  not  later  than  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  CURTIS 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  today  in  support  of  S.  3679,  the 
emergency  livestock  credit  bill,  to  pro- 
vide Government  guaranteed  loans  to 
livestock  producers.  It  passed  82  to  9  and 
1  voting  present. 

Because  I  am  a  cattle  raiser,  my  vote 
could  be  interpreted  to  create  a  conflict 
of  interest. 

However,  I  concluded  that  not  to  vote 
would  have  denied  full  representation  to 
the  thousands  of  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
feedlot  operators  in  Oklahoma  who  so 
badly  needed  this  legislation. 

I  do  want  it  a  part  of  the  public  record 
that  I  will  not  participate  in  any  of  the 
benefits  accruing  to  Uvestock  raisers  if 
in  fact  the  bill  becomes  law. 

As  I  said  when  elected,  I  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  avoid  using  this 
office,  or  even  appearing  to  use  this  office, 
for  my  own  personal  interest  or  gain. 

But  also  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, represent  all  Oklahomans,  and  cer- 
tainly this  includes  agriculture,  which  is 
Oklahoma's  most  important  industry. 


ADDIIIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent I  be  made  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
S.  3679  just  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  H.R.  14832,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  control  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  specification. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
divided  equally  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  said 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long i  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  ALT  .EN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call,  the  time  to  be  equally 
charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  a  piece  of  must  legislation.  It 
must  be  passed  this  month,  or  else  within 
a  few  days  the  entire  Government  will 
cease  to  operate. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  amend  the 
bill  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kznnedy)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  and  his  conferee  (Mr. 
MoNDALE ) ,  who  seek  to  add  a  highly  in- 
flationarj'  amendment,  a  nongermane 
amendment,  that  has  no  reference  what- 
soever to  the  debt  ceiling;  that  is,  to  a 
revenue-raising  measure  which,  under 
the  Constitution,  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  ironic,  Mr.  President,  that  It  is  the 
big  spenders  in  the  Senate  who  are  advo- 
cating this  package  measure — the  big 
spenders.  It  is  not  the  conservative 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  advo- 
cating this  budget-busting  amendment, 
because  that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  growing  trend 
In  the  Senate  to  pounce  on  this  debt 
limit  legislation  and  to  seek  to  add  non- 
germane  amendments  to  the  bill,  to  play 
brinkmanship,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  entire  Nation 
and  of  the  operation  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
said  last  week  that  he  wanted  the  Senate 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  itself 
on  his  package.  Well,  that  is  the  vote 
that  we  are  going  to  have  In  just  a  few 
moments,  starting  at  4  o'clock.  This  is 
the  amendment  that  is  supported  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  other  big  spenders  here  in  the 
Senate,  so  we  are  going  to  get  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  this  package. 

It  is  a  package  that  will  increase  the 
Government  deficit;  it  is  highly  infla- 
tionary. The  small  benefits  that  would 
come  to  the  taxpayers  would  be  more 
than  eaten  up  by  the  Increase  in  the 
rate  of  inflation.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

So  this  is  merely  a  little  exercise  In 
politics,  an  exercise  in  futility,  actually, 
because  the  package  will  not  become  law. 
But  the  Senator  has  asked  for  an  expres- 
sion by  the  Senate  on  his  package,  and 
unanimous  consent  has  been  given  that 
that  expression  be  given. 

I  hope  that  we  can  pass  a  clean  bill. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senate  now  that  I  have 
no  pride  of  authorship  in  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  submitted,  which  would 
reduce  the  authorized  national  debt  by 
$5  billion;  and  if  the  Kennedy  budget- 
busting  proposal  is  defeated,  I  will  ask 
the  Senate  to  vote  down  the  amendment 
that  I  have  filed  in  order  that  we  can 
have  a  clean  bill,  send  it  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent, get  It  signed,  and  go  on  with  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  BROOK]  1.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  f  )r  a  question? 
Mr.  ALLEN. :  iy  time  has  expired,  and 

1  have  no  f  urtl  er  statements. 

Mr.  BROOK] !.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEI Y.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
Uamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  Inquiry. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains to  the  supporters  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESID^G  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  9  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  time 
in  support  of  th  ;  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massj  chusetts  or  whomever  he 
would  like  to  des  ignate. 

Mr.  KENNEE  Y.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  m  r  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  BROOK]!.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  disi  inguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  this  qi  estion :  He  has  said  sev- 
eral times  that  the  amendment  is  infla- 
tionary. Could  1  e  speak  or  address  him- 
self to  the  spei  iflc  question  as  to  why 
this  amendment  is  inflationary. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Because  even  the  most  rosy 
claims  of  the  alvocates  of  the  package 
state  that  it  wo  jld  result  in  a  large  rev- 
enue loss  of  fr(m  $2  to  $6  billion,  de- 
pending on  hoi,'  many  other  proposals 
contained  in  th(  package  are  adopted. 

I  call  attentio  i  to  the  fact  that  literal- 
ly scores  of  a<  ditional  budget-busting 
amendments  an  waiting  in  the  wings  for 
the  determinat  on  of  this  amendment, 
and  they  will  te  before  the  Senate,  to 
create  still  grea  er  deficits  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Nat  ional  Government. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator's  point  is 
not  to  this  spei:ific  amendment  but  to 
other  amendments  the  Senator  fears  will 
be  brought  up  following  this  amendment 
that  will  be  inflationary. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  1  es,  that  is  right;  in  ad- 
dition to  the  pa  jkage  itself. 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNED  if.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minufes.  In  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Albbama  opposing  amend- 
ments to  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  d^agrees  about  its  social 
value  and  pimxfce.  He  has  not  been  op- 
posed in  the  pa^  to  using  the  Debt  Cell- 
ing Act  for  amendments  he  supports.  All 
to  think  back  to  the 
lendment  in  1972.  The 
ilabama  supported  an 
„    ^  fhe  Debt  Celling  Act  at 

that  time  to  provide  a  20-percent  In- 
crease in  social  fecurity  benefits  for  the 
elderly.  That  lendment  passed  the 
Senate  and  was  igned  Into  law.  The  next 
majority  of  the  Senate 
voted  to  approve  an  amendment  to  the 
Debt  Ceiling  Actj  to  end  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  Senate  thjjught  It  was  sufficiently 
the  Debt  Ceiling  Act  to 


Therefore,  let 
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We  thought  it 
tant  to  end  the 
so  we  added  an 
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war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
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ceiling  bill  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 


nue.  More  revet 
this  amendment 
will  be  lost,  let  _ 
about  it.  In  the 


us  not  fool  ourselves 
The  question  this  afternoon  is  whether 
we  are  interested  enough  in  tax  reform. 
Tax  reform  is  the  issue  here. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  uses  mis- 
leading figures  In  defining  our  amend- 
ment and  talking  about  the  loss  of  reve- 
les  will  be  obtained  by 
in  the  long  run  than 
not  make  any  mistake 
_  lean  time,  what  we  are 
doing  is  not  onlyj  closing  the  most  notori- 
ous tax  loopholes.  We  are  also  trying  to 
provide  some  degree  of  tax  relief  and  tax 
equity  to  those  \\4io  have  been  paying  too 
much  in  taxes  f  j>r  too  long— the  middle 
income,  the  low  iiicome,  the  working  poor 
people. 

Mr.  Presidentl  we  have  now  gone 
through  1  weekfof  parliamentary  de- 
vices to  prevent  Senators  from  voting  on 
the  issue  of  ta^  reform.  Now,  1  week 
after  we  have  brbught  up  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, we  are  forded  to  a  single  vote  or 
take  the  whole  package  of  tax  reform 
and  tax  relief.  Under  the  strait-jacket 
the  Senator  fron ;  Alabama  has  imposed 
every  Senator  i;  forced  to  vote  in  an 
all-or-nothing  s:tuatlon.  I  certainly  do 
not  expect  the  a  nendment  to  prevail  in 
this  situation,  but  at  least  today's  vote 
will  clear  the  dec  k  for  a  responsible  de- 
bate and  vote  oi^  the  separate  parts  of 
the  amendment,  which  we  plan  to  offer 
next. 

Many  Senators  support  various  pro- 
visions of  the  imendment.  But  they 
want,  and  they  c  eserve,  a  chance  to  de- 
bate and  vote  o:i  each  provision  sepa- 
rately. So  far,  w<  have  been  denied  that 
opportunity  by  ihe  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvers of  the  !  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  other  parliamentary  maneuvers 
that  have  been  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

As  I  have  ln<  Heated,  Mr.  President, 
the  central  Issue  in  today's  vote  on  the 
tax  reform  and  tax  relief  package  is 
whether  the  Senajte  and  the  Congress  are 
going  to  face  upl  to  their  responsibility 
to  deal  with  the  Nation's  tax  laws  in  a 
way  that  reflects,  the  interests  of  all  the 
citizens  of  this  dountry,  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  continue  the  present  tax 
structure  that  treats  the  average  citizen 
tmfalrly.  I 

The  lines  are  aearly  drawn  in  today's 
debate.  The  amendment  to  be  voted  on 
this  afternoon  eontains  two  essential 
parts: 

First,  we  propotee  to  raise  $4  blDlon  in 
Federal  revenues]  by  closing  loopholes  in 
four  of  the  most  notorious  sections  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code — the  percent- 
age depletion  allojtvance  for  oil,  the  accel- 
erated depreciation  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending,  the  DISC  tax  subsidy  for 
exports,  and  the  i  loophole-ridden  mini- 
mum tax  on  incisme  that  now  escapes 
from  tax. 

Second,  we  prcbose  to  grant  $6.5  bil- 
lion In  tax  relief  to  80  minion  hard- 
pressed  average  American  taxpayers  and 
their  families.  The  purpose  of  the  tax  re- 
lief Is  twofold— to  provide  relief  against 
the  worst  peacetime  inflation  America 
has  ever  known,  ajid  to  provide  a  stimulus 
to  the  economy  td  stop  the  current  eco- 
nomic slide  that  k  now  taking  us  deeper 
Into  recession.  The  relief  will  be  provided 
by  raising  the  personal  exemption  from 
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$750  to  $825,  by  allowing  an  optional 
$190  tax  credit  in  lieu  of  the  $825  exemp- 
tion, and  by  including  Senator  Russell 
Long's  work  bonus,  a  refundable  tax 
credit  to  low-income  workers  and  their 
families  equal  to  10  percent  of  their  so- 
cial security  payroll  tax. 

The  arguments  for  tax  relief  and  tax 
reform  are  well  known.  The  issues  have 
been  exhaustively  debated.  The  Senate  is 
ready  to  vote  on  these  measures  as  part 
of  the  Debt  Celling  Act. 

The  only  new  development  in  the  de- 
bate is  the  weekend  leak  by  Kenneth 
Rush,  the  President's  new  economic  ad- 
viser, of  the  Commerce  Department's 
current  informal  estimate  on  second 
quarter  GNP.  Apart  from  the  embarrass- 
ment Mr.  Rush's  leak  must  cause  to 
others  in  the  administration  who  are  so 
ngorously  opposing  leaks  on  Capitol  Hill, 
apart  from  the  peculiar  position  Mr. 
Rush  finds  himself  in  as  an  administra- 
tion adviser  willing  to  talk  on  the  record 
to  reporters  but  not  to  Congress,  the  re- 
liability of  the  leaked  GNP  figures  them- 
selves is  so  dubious  that  the  leak  hardly 
marks  an  auspicious  debut  for  the  Presi- 
dent's new  economic  czar. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Rush  is  casting  himself 
in  the  role  of  rose-colored  interpreter  of 
economic  data,  a  role  that  has  marred 
the  credibihty  of  virtually  every  other 
economic  adviser  in  the  administration, 
whose  predictions  have  had  to  be  revised 
downward  so  many  times  in  the  past. 

We  will  not  know  for  several  weeks, 
and  perhaps  not  for  several  months, 
whether  the  economy  will  actually  fulfill 
the  so-called  "official"  definition  of  re- 
cession— two  successive  quarters  of  neg- 
ative growth.  We  do  know  three  things, 
however: 

First,  we  have  already  had  one  quarter 
of  badly  negative  growth.  First  quarter 
GNP  showed  a  precipitous  6.3  percent  de- 
cline, the  worst  drop  in  16  years,  the 
worst  since  the  recession  of  1958. 

Second,  the  early  administration  pre- 
dictions of  the  first  quarter  GNP  were 
far  too  optimistic.  First,  they  projected  a 
mild  drop  of  2  to  3  percent.  Then,  in 
the  official  preliminary  estimate,  they 
predicted  a  more  serious  drop  of  5.8  per- 
cent. Later,  when  better  data  came  in, 
they  published  the  revised  estimate 
showing  the  even  more  precipitous  drop 
of  6.3  percent.  Clearly,  the  track  record 
of  early  administration  predictions  of 
GNP  gives  little  confidence  in  the  esti- 
mate of  slightly  positive  growth  for  this 
quarter. 

Third,  the  estimate  of  about  1  percent 
positive  growth  in  GNP  for  the  second 
quarter  is  itself  vulnerable  in  at  least 
three  major  areas  on  the  merits.  Appar- 
ently, it  relies  heavily  on  the  April  dip  In 
the  rate  of  inflation  to  7  percent,  when 
the  May  flgures  for  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  shows  inflation  at  13  percent,  back 
again  at  double-digit  levels;  the  figures 
for  corporate  profits  must  be  regarded  as 
extremely  tentative,  in  light  of  the  obvi- 
ous current  decline  in  consumer  buying 
power;  and,  as  today's  cattle  crisis  dem- 
onstrates, the  figures  on  f  urm  income  are 
obviously  subject  to  substantial  down- 
ward revision  when  the  final  farm  data 
are  received. 

In  all,  Mr.  Rush's  contribution  is  best 


seen  as  a  transparent  attempt  to  influ- 
ence today's  vote  on  tax  relief  by  deny- 
ing the  recessionarj'  situation  in  which 
the  economy  finds  itself. 

But  even  if  Mr.  Rush  is  right,  even  if 
the  economy  manages  to  struggle 
through  the  current  quarter  without 
negative  growth,  the  prospect  is  still  for 
economic  growth  that  is  much  too  low 
and  much  too  sluggish  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  a  long  period  of  stagnation 
that  the  country  simply  cannot  afford. 

Tax  relief  is  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive weapon  in  our  arsenal  against  reces- 
sion and  stagnation,  and  it  will  not  inter- 
fere in  any  significant  way  with  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  find 
the  answer  to  inflation,  but  inflation  is 
not  our  only  economic  problem.  We  also 
have  a  recession  on  our  hands,  and  those 
who  look  at  the  economy  today  and  see 
only  the  issues  of  inflation  are  missing 
half  the  problem. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  old  time  reli- 
gion that  is  being  hawked  by  the  admin- 
istration as  the  answer  to  inflation.  Dras- 
tic budget  cuts  and  balanced  budgets  will 
only  make  the  problem  worse.  That's  a 
recipe  for  old  time  recessions  and  de- 
pressions. The  President  is  getting  very 
bad  economic  advice  from  those  who  say 
that  the  way  to  stop  inflation  is  to  lean 
on  the  economy  hard  enough  and  long 
enough  to  make  inflation  disappear. 

That  could  mean  letting  the  patient  die 
to  cure  the  disease.  It  could  mean  years 
and  years  of  slow  growth,  weak  output, 
and  serious  unemployment.  That  would 
not  be  good  for  business,  and  it  would  not 
be  good  for  labor  either. 

At  least,  a  partial  and  better  answer 
to  our  current  economic  problems  is  tax 
reform  and  tax  relief,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  measure  we  are 
offering  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  pending  tax 
reform-tax  relief  package  and  a  collec- 
tion of  comments  by  distinguished  econ- 
omists on  the  need  for  tax  relief  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  comments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  1495  to  the  Debt  (Teilino  Act 

tax  reform 

Total  Revenue  Gain — $4  billion  In  1st  year; 
$7  bUUon  In  6tli  year. 

(1)  Repeal  the  22%  depletion  aUowance 
for  oil,  effective  January  l,  1974  ($1.9  billion 
revenue  gain  in  the  1st  year;  $2.6  bllUon  in 
the  3rd  year:  $3.3  billion  in  the  5th  year). 

(2)  Repeal  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
(ADR)  system  of  accelerated  depreciation, 
effective  for  plant  and  equipment  placed  in 
service  as  of  the  date  of  enactment;  $250 
million  revenue  gain  In  the  1st  year;  $1.5 
billion  m  the  3rd  year;  $2.0  billion  In  the 
5th  year) . 

(3)  Repeal  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  (DISC)  system  of  tax  de- 
ferral for  50?^  of  export  Income,  effective 
January  1,  1974  ($815  mllUon  revenue  gain 
in  1st  year) . 

(4)  Strengthening  the  10%  minimum  tax 
on  Income  from  tax  loopholes,  by  reducing 
the  exclusion  from  $30,000  to  $10,000  In  tax 
preference  income,  and  by  eliminating  the 
provision  allowing  the  amount  of  regular 
income  taxes  paid  to  be  deducted  from  pref- 
erence Income  before  the  minimum  tax  Is 


calculated;  effective  January  l,  1974.  An 
identical  reform  in  the  minimum  tax  was 
approved  47-32  by  the  Senate  last  January. 
($924  million  revenue  gain  In  1st  year) . 

TAX  RELIEF 

Total  Annual  Revenue  Loss — $6.5  billion; 
$5.9  bllUon  from  exemption/credit;  $600  mil- 
lion from  Work  Bonus. 

(1)  Provide  across-the-board  relief  for  aU 
taxpayers  by  raising  the  personal  exemption 
for  individuals  in  the  Federal  Income  tax 
from  its  current  level  of  $750  to  a  new  level 
of  $825.  The  mo6t  recent  Increase  In  the 
exemption  came  in  1972  when  Congress  raised 
it  from  S675  to  $750.  An  increase  to  $825  for 
1974  would  be  an  Increttse  of  10%.  Between 
January  1972  and  May  1974,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  22.5%. 

(2)  Target  the  relief  on  low  and  middle 
income  taxpayers  by  providing  the  option  for 
every  taxpayer  to  take  a  $190  tax  creAit  in  lieu 
of  the  $825  personal  exemption.  In  general, 
since  the  exemption  Is  taken  as  a  deduction, 
the  credit  will  be  worth  more  than  the  ex- 
emption for  taxpayers  whose  marginal  tax 
bracket  is  less  than  24  'Tc . 

(3)  Provide  additional  relief  for  the  lowest 
Income  groups  by  refunding  a  portion  of  the 
Social  Security  pajroU  tax  paid  by  low-in- 
come workers  with  children,  through  a  tax 
credit  Senator  Russell  Long's  "Work  Bonus" 
equal  to  10 '"c  of  wages  up  to  $4,000  in  Income. 
For  Incomes  over  $4,000,  the  credit  is  phased 
out  at  the  rate  of  250  per  dollar,  so  that  the 
credit  disappears  when  income  reaches  $5,600. 
The  credit  Is  refimdable — that  is,  it  Is  paid  as 
an  income  tax  refund,  even  If  the  recipient 
has  no  income  tax  liability. 

StrPPORT  OF  ECONOMISTS  FOE  ANTIBECESSION 
TAX    RELIEF 

Once  again,  the  battle  between  the  antl- 
recesslonists  and  anti-inflationists  Is  Joined. 

First,  a  tax  cut  of  $6  bilUon  would  redress 
a  glaring  social  grievance.  By  boosting  the 
per  capita  exemption  to  $825  and  providing 
the  option  of  a  $190  per  capita  credit  against 
taxes,  it  would  concentrate  the  bulk  of  the 
tax  benefits  at  the  middle  and  lower  ends  of 
the  Income  scale  where  the  past  year's  surge 
In  food  and  fuel  prices  has  taken  a  par- 
ticularly heavy  toU. 

Second,  by  restoring  some  of  the  consum- 
er's badly  eroded  buying  power,  the  $6  bmion 
cut  would  help  arrest  the  sharper-than-ex- 
pected  slide  of  the  economy  toward  recession 
and  brighten  the  chances  of  recovery  In  an 
economy  staggering  under  a  new  burden  of 
soaring  interest  rates. 

But  won't  much  of  the  tax  cut  run  off  Into 
higher  prices?  On  the  contrary.  Given  the 
special  nature  of  today's  Inflation,  the  real 
thrust  of  added  consumer  buying  made  pos- 
sible by  the  tax  cut  will  be  to  expand  out- 
put and  jobs  rather  than  prices. 

The  fuel,  food,  and  commodity  price  ex- 
plosions are  largely  the  work  of  outside 
forces  like  the  oU  cartel  and  worldwide  food 
and  commodity  shortages,  not  of  exceaa 
domestic  demand. 

The  pop-up  effect  of  dumping  Phase  IV 
price  and  wage  controls  Is  also  largely  im- 
mune to  fiscal  or  monetary  policy. 

So  inflation  is  In  major  part  the  product 
of  special  forces  that  will  be  ebbing  by  the 
end  of  1974  even  If  economic  recovery  is  un- 
der way. 

Insofar  as  wage-push  pressures  take  over 
from  these  factors,  the  tax  cut  will  not 
worsen  them  and  might  ease  them  a  bit.  A 
well-tempered  tax  cut  can  help  relieve  cost- 
push  pressure  by  redressing  labor's  cost-of- 
Uving  grievances  in  part  through  tax  relief, 
rather  than  wage  escalation. 

But  can  we  spare  $6  bmion  of  the  $129 
billion  annual  yield  of  the  Individual  in- 
come tax?  This  year,  yes.  But  for  future 
years,  the  loss  can  and  should  be  offset, 
preferably  through  removal  of  tax  shelters, 
especially  for  oU. 
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Finally,  Isn't  the  Nixon  budget  already 
stimulative?  Not  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  whose  report 
states  that  the  budget  "continues  the  policy 
of  fiscal  restraint  as  part  of  a  continuing 
antl-lnflatlon  program." 

In  short,  the  proposed  tax  would  be  so- 
cially, economically,  and  fiscally  responsible. 
Walter  W.  Heixek, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson. 

The  petroleum  shortage  has  affected  the 
economy  prlmarUy  by  weakening  the  demand 
for  products  related  to  gasoline — most  nota- 
bly automobiles  and  vacation  activities.  The 
collapse  of  new  car  sales  Is  just  beginning  to 
spread  to  other  industries  that  supply  prod- 
ucts to  Detroit.  These  prospective  damaging 
secondary  effects  are  one  negative  element 
in  the  economic  outlook  for  the  months 
ahead. 

A  second  and  much  larger  negative  factor 
in  the  outlook  Is  the  prospective  impact  of 
higher  fuel  prices  on  consumer  demand  for 
other  products.  Fuel  Inflation  Is  taking  an 
enormous  toll  on  the  real  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  consumer.  It  now  seems  like- 
ly that,  directly  and  Indirectly,  the  American 
consumer  will  spend  $20  billion  more  on  pe- 
troleum products  in  1974  than  In  1973  (and 
will  get  less  product).  History  tells  us  that 
the  consumer  responds  to  such  increases  in 
the  cost  of  essential  Items  by  tightening  his 
belt  generally,  and  cutting  his  consumption 
of  a  wide  variety  of  discretionary  items  rang- 
ing from  movie  tickets  to  television  sets.  It 
takes  time  for  such  adjustments  to  be  made 
and  they  are  not  visible  now.  But  the  fuel 
price  drain  Is  an  Inevitable  depressive  Influ- 
ence that  will  Increasingly  hold  down  pro- 
duction m  consumer  industries  across  the 
economy  during  the  year  ahead. 

The  diagnosis  points  to  a  clear  prescrip- 
tion for  providing  additional  fiscal  support 
to  the  U.S.  economy,  particularly  to  aUevlate 
the  pinch  on  consumer  purchasing  power.  At 
a  minimum,  such  support  will  help  to  Insure 
the  beginnings  of  a  recovery  by  the  end  of 
1974.  I  see  virtually  no  risk  of  such  a  strong 
self -generating  upsurge  that  additional  fiscal 
support  would  be  risky  and  inappropriate. 
At  a  maximum,  such  a  measure  might  pre- 
vent a  prolonged  and  sharp  slide  In  employ- 
ment and  output.  A  well-timed,  broad-based 
cut  In  consumer  taxes  would  be  the  best  way 
to  provide  the  fiscal  support. 

The  response  of  the  economy  to  a  tax  cut 
Will  increase  output  and  employment  rather 
than  add  to  inflation.  A  tax  cut  in  1974  wUl 
not  even  reduce  unemployment  from  cur- 
rent levels;  It  can  and  wUl  limit  the  deteriora- 
tion in  economic  activity  that  Is  bound  to 
occur  hi  the  months  ahead.  It  supplies  a 
landing  net  for  a  recessionary  economy — ^not 
a  launching  pad  for  a  boom. 

ARTHtm   M.   OKtTN, 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  President  Johnson. 

The  problems  arising  out  of  recessions, 
low  economic  growth  and  poverty  and  Income 
maldistribution  didn't  start  with  the  so- 
called  energy  crisis.  Because  of  the  thinking 
of  our  scarcity  school  of  economics  and  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  long-term  planning,  the 
problem  is  due  mostly  to  our  serious  short- 
ages of  plant,  serious  shortages  of  pipeline 
and  so  forth.  We  knew  we  were  having  short- 
ages, but  we  were  not  developing  our  re- 
sources to  the  requirements  of  a  healthy  and 
growing  economy. 

The  whole  problem  today  Is  distributional. 
The  main  way  to  cure  the  profit  shortages 
and  the  Investment  shortage  Is  to  increase 
the  volume  of  business.  That  would  come  by 
getting  more  spending  power,  by  getting 
more  income  Into  the  hands  of  the  middle 
and  lower  Income  consumers. 

How  do  you  get  the  money  In  their  hands? 
Well,  you  can  do  it  In  several  ways.  One  is 
tax  reduction  for  those  people — for  which 
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one  oil  company  t  ried  to  buy  the  Barnum 
&  Bailey  and  Riilgling  Brothers  Circus, 
and  last  week  another  oil  company,  it 
was  announced,  v  as  going  to  buy  Mont- 
gomery Ward.  Thjat  is  what  they  are  do- 
ing  with  their  fantastic  earnings. 

Do  they  need  t  lat  money— all  of  it— 
or  can  we  not  ta]  :e  a  little  bit  of  it  and 
send  it  to  f  amilie;  of  modest  and  low  in- 
comes, so  that  tt;ey  can  use  the  money 
to  buy  food,  to  bu: '  clothing,  to  buy  shoes, 
to  pay  for  health  and  housing  costs,  and 
to  deal  with  the  U  ntastic  inflation  which 
is  not  merely  hurting  them,  but  is  tortur- 
ing them,  in  finding  the  means  to  pay 
the  costs  of  supiorting  their  families? 
That  is  the  issur:  whether  we  believe 
there  ought  to  bo  some  fair  burden  of 
sharing  in  this  coi  mtry. 

Never  before  ii  this  society  have  we 
had  a  situation  o :  fantastic  wealth  vir- 
tuaUy  untaxed  sic  e  by  side  with  millions 
of  families  being  tortured  by  inflation. 

This  amendmeiit  is  a  modest  step  for- 
ward, to  shift  a  sniall  part  of  that  burden 
from  corporationi  that  clearly  can  af- 
ford it  and  bring  some  modest  relief  to 
families  that  desp  erately  need  it.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time JEor  equity,  it  is  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  | 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mi.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  Senator  f  jom  Louisiana  is  con- 
trolling the  time  m  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  yield  him  2  minutes  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  1969  we 
passed  a  Tax  Reform  Act  which  was  sup- 
posed to  reduce  taxes  by  $9.1  billion  and 
raise  $6.6  billion  b*  so-called  tax  reforms. 

Mr.  President,  jthe  so-called  reforms 
in  that  bill — reduaing  the  allowances  for 
depreciation  of  nonresidential  real  estate 
properties  being  one  of  the  principal 
ones,  the  major  one  of  them  being  the  re- 
peal of  the  investment  tax  credit — the 
$6.6  billion  of  so-dalled  reforms  set  back 
the  investments  ahd  the  efforts  of  busi- 
nesses to  expand  |and  hire  more  people 
that  the  Nation  was  in  a  recession  within 
6  months.  The  President  asked  us,  in  Au- 
gust 1971,  because  of  the  continuing  seri- 
ousness of  the  reiiession,  to  restore  the 
investment  tax  cndit  and  add  ADR  and 
DISC,  without  wh  ch  there  is  doubt  that 
we  would  have  bee  n  able  to  recover  from 
that  recession. 

Here  we  have  al  (out  the  same  revenue 
balance:  an  ameniment  that  would  ap- 
parently lose  morei  revenue  than  it  would 
raise,  a  so-called  reform  package  that 
repeals  the  asse  depreciation  range 
(ADR),  repeals  tte  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, and  repeals  the  DISC  provision 
that  encourages  US.  firms  to  keep  their 
plants  at  home  an  1  avoid  increasing  un- 
employment by  opening  plants  in  other 
coimtrles. 

Mr.  President,  that  package,  in  all 
probability,  will  put  the  Nation  into  a 
recession,  according  to  all  the  testimony 
we  have  had  before  our  committee.  I  have 
mdicated  that  I  wi  >uld  be  willing  to  vote 
for  a  tax  credit,  and  I  will  if  this  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected,  and  I  shall  vote 
to  reject  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  offers  it,  I 
will  offer  a  proposed  tax  cut,  because  I 
said  I  was  going  to  /ote  for  one,  and  I  will 
do  so. 
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I  do  not  favor  the  acceptance  of  this 
proposal,  because  in  my  opinion,  at  a 
time  when  our  economy  already  is  in  the 
doldrums,  to  reduce  the  incentive  people 
have  to  make  investments  and  provide 
more  job  opportimities  would  be  a  great 
mistake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each  side 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  my  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  pick  up  where  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE)  left  off. 

Maybe  it  would  be  well  for  the  Senate 
to  take  a  look  at  what  happened  to  the 
oil  industry,  for  example.  In  1973,  prof- 
iting from  the  oil  shortage,  the  com- 
panies— that  is,  the  major  oil  com- 
panies— raked  in  $16  bilUon  before  taxes, 
and  still  paid  only  6.5  percent  in  U.S. 
income  taxes.  They  had  a  57-percent 
increase  over  1972,  when  they  raked 
in  $11.4  billion.  Not  bad. 

When  someone  says  we  should  not  take 
away  the  depletion  allowance — which, 
by  the  way,  some  of  the  oil  companies 
themselves  have  recommended — we  are 
told  we  should  not  do  it,  first  of  all,  be- 
cause if  we  have  a  tax  cut  that  would 
be  bad  economics;  it  would  be  inflation- 
ary. Then  when  we  came  along  and  said 
it  was  not  a  tax  cut,  but  structural  re- 
form in  the  tax  laws,  to  compensate  for 
the  tax  cut,  they  said,  "That  will  retard 
investment." 

What  it  really  boils  down  to  is  doing 
nothing.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one 
thing  Congi-ess  cannot  afford  to  have 
said  about  it,  it  is  that  we  are  doing 
nothing. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  give  the  aver- 
age person  relief  from  inflation.  There  Is 
no  economic  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  do  it.  The  only  way  is 
to  cut  some  of  the  tax  burden  for  the 
low-  and  middle-income  groups.  That  Is 
what  we  propose  to  do — to  the  tune  of  $6 
billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  rninutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  let  us  Just  vote 
for  the  tax  cut. 

Mr-  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  none  of 
these  amendments  has  had  any  consid- 
eration by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  or  the  Senate  Finance  and 
Taxation  Committee.  At  this  time,  a  bill 
is  being  marked  up  in  the  V/ays  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  do  not  know  why  these 
three  distinguished  Senators  are  trying 
to  jump  the  gun  on  the  duly  accredited 
committees  of  the  two  Houses.  Why  do 
they  feel  that  this  tax  expertise  is  better 
than  the  expertise  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate? 

Here  are  these  big-spending  Senators, 
who  spend  every  dollar  in  sight  and 
many  dollars  that  are  not  in  sight.  Thsy 
come  forward  riding  white  horses  and 
say,  "We  are  in  favor  of  cutting  taxes." 
They  are  the  very  Senators  who  vote  for 
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every  spending  measure  that  comes 
along;  yet  they  are  in  favor  of  cutting 
taxes. 

That  Is  the  most  Inflationary  step  we 
could  take,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  an  answer  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  not  the  an- 
swer that  he  has  requested,  but  the  an- 
swer that  he  deserves  on  this  tax  package 
that  is  dumped  on  the  Senate  at  the  last 
minute,  trying  to  legislate  at  gunpoint 
on  a  piece  of  must  legislation.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  defeat  this  tax  package  and 
will  not  have  any  more  legislation  of  this 
sort  brought  forward  on  a  debt  ceiling 
measure. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  an  orig- 
inal cosponsor  of  this  comprehensive 
amendment  to  achieve  a  greater  measure 
of  tax  equity  for  the  average  American 
family,  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

For  many  months,  since  the  early  days 
of  the  flrst  session  of  the  93d  Congress, 
we  have  been  hopeful  that  even  broader 
tax  reform  could  be  achieved  through 
major  tax  legislation.  However,  for  a 
combination  of  reasons,  that  legislation 
has  yet  to  come  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House — where  it  must  originate — and  it 
is  essential  that  we  take  action  now  to 
begin  the  important  job  of  making  our 
tax  structure  more  equitable. 

One  part  of  this  amendment  will  re- 
duce taxes  for  American  families  by 
raising  the  personal  exemption  to  $825 
and  giving  taxpayers  the  option  of  tak- 
ing a  $190  tax  credit  in  lieu  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption.  The  tax  credit  optic»i 
is  specifically  designed  to  provide  desper- 
ately needed  tax  relief  to  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income famiUes. 

By  this  device  82  percent  of  the  $5.9 
billion  in  tax  relief  will  go  to  families 
where  the  income  is  below  $15,000  a  year. 
The  tax  relief  is  concentrated  In  the 
$10,000  to  $12,000  range  to  provide  the 
greatest  relief  to  the  average  American 
family  that  has  been  the  greatest  ^'lctim 
of  the  soaring  cost-of-living  In  recent 
months. 

This  tax  cut  provides  greater  tax 
equity  for  our  citizens,  helping  those 
who  need  help  the  most.  It  also  will  be 
a  valuable  assist  to  our  lagging  economy. 
With  the  gross  national  product  of 
goods  and  services  down  at  a  rate  of  6.3 
percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974,  and 
with  unemployment  5  percent  or  higher 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  it  Is  clear  our 
economy  is  in  desperate  trouble.  The  re- 
duction in  individual  taxes  is  the  best 
vehicle  available  to  us  to  stimulate  the 
economy  in  a  noninflationary  fashion. 

Wisely,  this  amendment  couples  the 
tax  cut  with  a  four-part  tax  reform 
measure  to  close  costly,  special  Interest 
tax  loopholes  and  raise  much  of  the  rev- 
enue that  will  be  lost  by  the  tax  cut.  In- 
cluded in  the  tax  reform  package  are: 

A  repeal  of  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  production,  a  glaring 
tax  loophole  that  has  been  exploited  by 
the  oil  industry.  The  major  oil  com- 
panies pay  an  average  of  about  6  percent 
of  their  income  in  U.S.  taxes — far  less 
than  most  individuals — they  are  enjoy- 
ing huge  profit  increases  while  fuel  prices 
soar,  and  it  is  about  time  we  ended  the 
tax  preferences  enjoyed  by  the  major  oil 
companies.  As  much  as  $2  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenue  can  be  realized  by  repeal- 


ing percentage  depletion  for  oU  effective 
Immediately. 

A  repeal  of  asset  depreciation  range — 
ARD — a  compUcated  tax  gimmick  that 
enables  big  business  to  write  off  the  de- 
preciation on  its  equipment  quickly, 
thereby  reducing  its  Federal  tax  bill. 
This  is  a  classic  example  of  a  big  business 
loophole  that  is  raiding  the  Treasury  to 
the  time  of  $1.4  billion  this  year  alone. 
Three  years  ago  the  Senate  came  within 
one  vote  ol  adopting  my  amendment  to 
end  ADR,  and  our  failure  to  repeal  ADR 
at  that  time  has  since  cost  taxpayers 
$2.4  billion. 

A  repeal  of  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  provision  which  sub- 
sidizes investment  abroad  by  large  U.S. 
companies.  While  there  is  no  evidence 
that  DISC  has  helped  our  trade  balance, 
we  do  know  it  is  a  favorite  tax  loophole 
for  big  business  and  its  repeal  will  raise 
close  to  a  billion  dollars  this  year  alone. 

Revisions  in  the  inadequate  minimum 
tax  provisions  enacted  in  1969.  At  the 
time  we  enacted  the  minimum  tax  pro- 
vision—to make  sure  individuals  with  the 
highest  incomes  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes — a  loophole  was  written  into  the 
law  that  destroyed  the  effectiveness  of  the 
minimum  tax.  By  shutting  the  loophole 
in  the  minimum  tax  we  can  raise  close  to 
a,  billion  dollars  a  year.  Also,  quite  im- 
portantly, an  effective  minimum  tax  on 
those  with  extremely  high  personal  in- 
comes would  be  a  clear  message  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  committed 
to  tax  equity  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
this  is  a  comprehensive  amendment.  It 
embodies  specific  provisions  that  have 
been  offered  separately  at  different  times 
by  me  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues.  It 
may  be  the  closest  we  will  come  to  a 
single,  basic  vote  for  or  against  tax  re- 
form in  this  Congress.  All  aspects  of  this 
amendment  have  been  debated  before 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  have  been 
the  subject  of  intensive  hearings  over 
the  years.  There  is  an  ample  body  of 
knowledge  on  the  different  parts  of  this 
amendment.  As  one  who  has  long  ar- 
gued that  tax  reform  is  essential  to 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  our 
concern  for  placing  the  public  interest 
ahead  of  special  interests  and  to  restore 
to  our  tax  structure  the  kind  of  equity  it 
should  have,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
constrained  to  note  that  because  this  Is 
such  a  comprehensive  amendment,  and 
since  it  is  a  second  degree  amendment 
not  subject  to  amending  itself,  there  are 
two  aspects  of  the  amendments  which 
cause  me  some  concern.  Both  relate  to 
repeal  of  percentage  depletion. 

First,  I  think  highly  persuasive  testi- 
mony has  been  presented  to  suggest 
that  independent  oil  producers  should 
not  be  treated  the  same  as  the  major  oil 
companies  as  regards  the  repeal  of  per- 
centage depletion.  Independent  pro- 
ducers do  not  have  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment capital  which  the  huge  oil  com- 
panies have  generated  by  virtue  of  rec- 
ord profits  in  the  past  year. 

In  order  to  attract  sufficient  Invest- 
ment capital  for  new  exploration  and 
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drilling,  independent  oil  producers  may 
well  need  some  continuation  of  percent- 
age depletion.  That,  after  all,  was  one  of 
the  historical  argimients  for  percentage 
depletion,  and  just  because  it  is  no  longer 
relevant  in  the  case  of  the  biggest  and 
wealthiest  oil  companies,  that  does  not 
mean  it  is  no  longer  relevant  to  inde- 
pendent oil  producers.  Thus,  I  would 
have  preferred  it  had  we  the  opportu- 
nity to  give  special  attention  to  the  need 
of  these  independent  oil  producers — 
something  that  is  not  possible  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  this  amendment 
is  presented.  I  intend  to  support  such  a 
measure  assisting  the  independent  pro- 
ducers at  an  appropriate  time  in  the 
future. 

Second,  I  have  reservations  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  the  amendment 
deals  with  the  repeal  of  percentage  de- 
pletion on  natural  gas.  I  agree  fully  with 
the  repeal  of  the  depletion  on  gas  sold 
Intrastate  since  that  gas  is  sold  at  un- 
regulated prices.  However,  natural  gas 
sold  into  interstate  markets  is  a  very 
different  situation.  Here  the  price  of 
the  gas  is  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  which  establishes  a 
price  based  on  reasonable  profitability 
and  which  currently  takes  into  account 
the  benefits  of  percentage  depletion.  The 
amendment  recognizes  this  by  postpon- 
ing the  effective  date  for  the  repeal  of 
percentage  depletion  on  interstate  gas. 
But  the  arbitrary  selection  of  a  date  18 
months  from  now  for  repeal  of  the  al- 
lowance for  Interstate  gas  strikes  me 
as  unwise  policy.  If  the  FPC  did  not 
make  the  necessary  price  adjustments,  or 
if  Congress  did  not  act  on  the  reregula- 
tion  of  natural  gas  by  that  arbitrary 
date,  natural  gas  producer  would  suffer 
severe  economic  losses.  This  in  turn 
would  mean  sharp  reductions  in  inter- 
state gas  shipments,  further  constrict- 
ing the  supply  of  an  Important  fuel  al- 
ready in  short  suppb'. 

It  would  make  far  more  sense  to  spec- 
ify that  the  depletion  allowance  be  re- 
moved from  gas  shipped  into  intCiState 
markets  at  such  time  as  the  wellhead 
price  for  natural  gas  is  actually  adjusted 
upward  to  allow  for  the  impact  of  de- 
pletion repeal.  The  price  of  natural  gas 
is  strictly  regulated  at  every  step  of  the 
process  from  wellhead  to  consumer.  So 
there  is  no  need  for  repeal  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  for  natural  gas  until  such 
time  as  a  price  adjustment  is  actually 
realized.  And,  looked  at  from  the  other 
direction,  repeal  of  percentage  deple- 
tion on  interstate  gas  without  price  ad- 
justments would  work  a  severe  and  lon- 
necessary  hardship  on  the  American 
economy  by  curtaling  significantly  the 
amoimt  of  natural  gas  available  to 
American  consumers  and  industry. 

Once  again— as  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
dependent oil  producers — I  wish  there 
were  a  way  to  correct  this  part  of  the 
amendment  before  our  vote.  I  will  sup- 
port such  a  measure  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity. But  the  opportunity  does  not  ex- 
ist now  and  I  feel  that  the  many  strong 
points  in  the  amendment  argue  force- 
fully for  its  adoption  despite  the  reser- 
vations I  have  expressed. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  I  regard  adoption  of  this 
amendment    as    the    most    significant 


opportunity  we  h  ive  had  for  some  time 
to  achieve  the  ki  id  of  basic  tax  reform 
we  so  desperate; ;?  need.  Through  this 
combination  of  tj  x  relief  for  individuals 
and  tax  equity  to  be  achieved  by  closing 
tax  loopholes,  w(  can  begin  to  restore 
to  our  tax  structure  the  fairness  which 
should  be  inhereht  in  our  tax  system. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  by  reducing  the 
tax  burden  on  he  average  American 
family  we  can  he  p  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  real  purchasinj  power  which  has  been 
the  result  of  rec  nt  uncontrolled  Infla- 
tion and,  in  th  5  way,  stimulate  our 
lagging  economy  without  further  flam- 
ing the  fires  of  in  lation. 

Failure  to  ad  jpt  this  amendment 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  American 
people.  On  the  ot  ler  hand,  Its  adoption 
would  be  a  clear  md  welcome  signal  to 
the  average  American  family  that  the 
Senate  is  sensitlv ;  to  and  bent  on  solv- 
ing the  economic  ]  roblems  that  beset  our 
country. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
obvious  attractiv€  less  of  a  large  tax  cut 
to  relieve  the  burc  en  of  inflation  for  low- 
and  moderate-ingome  citizens.  I  must 
oppose  the  tax  ciit-tax  reform  proposal 
offered  by  Senator  3  Kennedy.  Mansfield, 
and  others. 

The  Kermedy  i  mendment  would  re- 
vamp major  por  ions  of  our  tax  laws 
with  no  detailed  prior  committee  con- 
sideration and  onl  r  minimal  fioor  debate. 
The  defects  in  tie  Kermedy  proposal 
illustrate  clearly  the  treacherousness  of 
attempting  comprehensive  tax  reform  on 
the  basis  of  fln#  sounding  rhetorical 
in  the  Senate  floor 
rather  than  the  nirmal,  painstaking  but 
necessary  legislative  process. 

itated  before  that  a 
ome  taxpayers  would 
impensating  revenue 
Federal  spending  re- 
ible  manner,  we  should 
not  be  stampeded  into  voting  for  im- 
desirable  tax  changes  which  could  have 
a  profoundly  adverse  or  Inequitable 
effect  just  so  that  we  can  tell  our  con- 
stituents we  voted  for  a  tax  cut. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment  which  I  find  un- 
desirable. Repeal  of  asset  depreciation 
range  Is  prematura  at  best  and  extremely 
damaging  to  the  economy  at  worst.  Al- 
though ADR  has  not  been  in  effect  for 
long  It  appears  to  be  helping  to  enable 
businesses  to  expknd  their  Investment 
In  Increased  productive  capacity  and 
jobs,  and  thus  to  combat  inflation  and 
imemployment  In  the  long  run.  In  many 
cases  this  Is  accomishshed  simply  by  pro- 
viding an  element  pf  tax  certainly  rather 
than  leaving  allowable  depreciation  up 
to  Individual  Internal  Revenue  assessors, 
and  by  allowing  for  erosion  of  the  value 
of  investments  through  inflation. 

The  Kennedy  rrrfnimum  tax  provisions 
are  a  good  examrfe  of  legislation  which 
needs  much  more  jdetalled  work.  I  voted 
for  those  provisions  last  January  when 
they  were  proposed  to  a  bill  going  no- 
where, as  an  indication  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  CJommittee  should  move 
on  tax  reform  and  look  for  justifiable 
sources  of  increased  revenue  in  these 
times  of  excessiv;  inflation.  However, 
they  should  not  bi :  a  part  of  serious  tax 
reform.  These  pro  isions  are  not  a  mini- 
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While  I  have 
tax  cut  for  low-i 
be   desirable   if 
could  be  raised  o 
duced  in  a  respon 


mum  tax  at  all  but  Instead  weigh  most 
heavily  upon  a  cl^ss  of  taxpayers  who 
the  most  income  tax. 
In  addition,  the  tax  is  only  appUcable  to 
a  selective  and  ffer  from  all-inclusive 
list  of  preference  Income  Items.  There- 
fore, the  amendment  does  not  plug  tax 
loopholes,  nor  does  it  force  millionaires 
now  escaping  taxes  to  pay  them. 

If  we  are  really  interested  In  effective 
reform  of  minlminn  tax  provisions,  we 
ought  to  give  muoh  more  detailed  con- 
sideration to  the  administration's  mini- 
mum tax  proposal.  That  proposal  basi- 
cally requires  that  taxable  income  not  be 
reduced  through  ibopholes  to  less  than 
one-half  its  origins  1  amount  and  tightens 
up  allowable  writeoffs  of  artificial  busi- 
ness losses.  Sucn  p]  ovislons  would  appear 
to  accomplish  the  ends  of  today's  tax 
reformers  in  a  much  more  sensible  and 
effective  maimer  ti:  an  the  provisions  they 
are  proposing. 

I  do  believe  that  ;he  proposed  repeal  of 
DISC — Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporations — maj  have  considerable 
merit.  Although  I  am  still  studying  the 
matter,  at  this  poll  it  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  benefits  :n  terms  of  Increased 
exports  outweigh  1he  magnitude  of  the 
subsidy. 

With  respect  to  oil  taxes,  I  believe 
that  unjustifiably  1  ligh  oil  profits  should 
be  taxed  accordingly.  However,  Invest- 
ment Incentives  Kust  be  written  in  so 
that  the  tax  chanfes  do  not  xu)v'3rmine 
the  effort  to  meei  our  tremendous  oil 
exploration  and  de  relopment  needs. 

I  hope  that  the  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion which  is  now  moving  In  a  normal 
manner  through  th^  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  incorporate  the  soundest  of 
these  ideas,  but  will  exclude  the  misdi- 
rected ones.  Throu  rh  this  means,  rather 
than  today's  debat;,  we  are  much  more 
likely  to  achieve  nei  lessary,  well-balanced 
tax  reform. 

Mr.  CRANSTONj  Mr.  President,  I  will 
rote  for  the  Kennedy  amendment  to  the 
debt  ceiling  bill. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  amendment  in  my 
judgment.  I 

But  the  American  people  and  the  peo- 
ple of  California  hive  made  overwhelm- 
ingly clear  that  they  want  tax  reform. 

But  we  do  not  hive  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  item  by  Item. 
Overall,  the  amendment  provides  a  bal- 
anced prescription,  which  Is  correct  in 
my  judgment,  for  the  double  Ills  of  reces- 
sion and  inflation,  which  are  afflicting 
our  economy  today. 

The  amendment  will  Increase  pur- 
chasing power  by  |6.5  billion  In  tax  re- 
lief for  low-  and  Jniddle-Income  fami- 
lies, together  with  offsetting  anti-infla- 
tionary tax  reform  measures. 

Although  the  economy  is  being  hit 

so  is  sagging  badly. 

signs  of  a  deepen- 


with  inflation.  It 
There  are  numeroi 
Ing  recession 

The  latest  montl 
the  First  Nationa! 
York  predicts  tha 


ly  economic  report  of 
City  Bank  of  New 
the  worst  is  yet  to 


come  In  unemployiient.  The  bank's  eco- 
nomic forecast  projects  a  rise  in  unem- 
plojrment  to  6  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

In  California  thi  unemployment  rate 
already  Is  7.6  percent.  The  State  is  pay- 
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Ing  unemplojTnent  compensation  to  48,- 
000  jobless  Califomians  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  26  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment insurance.  Another  quarter  of 
a  million  workers  during  this  year  will 
run  out  of  unemployment  benefits  in 
California.  Yet  they  are  being  told  by 
some  to  "tighten  your  belts."  We  are  be- 
ing told  by  some  that  the  working  family 
man,  the  breadwiimer,  is  going  to  have 
to  go  without  a  job  and  his  family  must 
go  hungry,  because  our  Goveriunent 
cannot  figure  out  any  way  to  stop  in- 
flation except  to  put  him  out  of  a  job. 

That  Is  wrong.  It  does  not  make  sense. 

And  it  does  not  make  sense  to  allow 
small  businesses  to  go  under  because 
some  financial  wizard  thinks  that  peo- 
ple should  not  buy  goods. 

The  real  world  is  not  made  up  of 
charts  and  graphs. 

When  a  small  business  goes  under  be- 
cause customers  have  no  money  to 
spend,  a  chain  reaction  occurs  of  missed 
payments,  bad  debts,  bankruptcies,  and 
general  business  failures  which  ends  in 
recession  or  worse. 

I  will  vote  for  the  Kermedy  amend- 
ment for  these  reasons  basically  because 
it  is  an  amendment  that  Is  for  the  peo- 
ple, not  against  the  people.  It  Is  for  tax 
justice  and  equity,  not  for  special  inter- 
ests and  favoritism  for  the  most  wealthy 
and  most  powerful. 

I  was  one  of  the  cosix>nsors  of  the  pro- 
posal to  raise  the  personal  exemption 
from  $750  to  $825,  to  establish  a  tax 
credit  of  $190  which  may  be  taken  in 
lieu  of  the  personal  exemption,  and  to 
provide  a  tax  credit  for  social  security 
payroll  taxes  paid  by  low-Income  work- 
ers. 

Many  critics  of  this  proposal  to  ease 
tax  biu-dens  on  Individual  taxpayers 
have  overlooked  two  Important  reforms 
in  it  which  do  justice  to  working  people. 

First.  The  personal  tax  credit  will  en- 
able the  low-Income  family  to  get  the 
maximiun  benefit  of  the  personal  exemp- 
tion which  is  Intended  to  take  accoimt 
of  the  burden  the  taxpayer  carries  to 
support  himself  and  his  dependents.  It 
is  unfair  that  the  personal  tax  exemp- 
tion presently  does  not  benefit  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  wage  earner  and 
retired  person  to  the  extent  that  it 
should.  This  Inequity  should  be  cor- 
rected. ,1 

Second.  The  social  security  payroll  tax 
credit  against  Income  taxes  provide 
meaningful  tax  relief  to  the  lowest-paid 
workers  who  pay  far  more  in  social 
security  payroll  taxes  than  they  do  in 
income  taxes.  This  proposal  encourages 
and  rewards  work.  It  gives  to  the  low- 
Income  worker  a  financial  Incentive  to 
earn  an  Income  with  all  its  benefits,  in- 
cluding social  security  Insurance,  with- 
out forcing  the  worker  to  consider  that 
welfare  might  be  financially  more  at- 
tractive because  of  the  lower  taxes  paid. 
This  reform  is  a  modest  one.  but  Is  fair 
and  I  support  it. 

I  would  have  preferred,  like  a  great 
many  Senators,  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  and  vote  on  esu;h  pro- 
posal In  the  Kennedy  amendment  separ- 
ately. I  did  not  cosponsor  the  entire 
package  amendment,  since  I  have  grave 
reservations  about  certain  of  its  provi- 


sions. I  question  the  wisdom  of  repeal- 
ing the  asset  depreciation  range  system. 
I  would  vote  against  it  if  it  were  offered 
separately.  In  my  judgment,  industry 
needs  incentives  to  encourage  greater 
capital  Investment  in  job-producing 
equipment  and  machinery.  Our  indus- 
trial productivity  must  be  increased — 
with  new  teclmology  which  requires  In- 
vestment of  capital — if  we  are  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  effects  of  inflation 
on  our  economy. 

I  presently  believe  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance should  be  phased  out  of  our  tax 
laws  rather  than  wiped  out  all  at  once.  I 
think  It  is  unfair  to  apply  this  repeal 
retroactively.  But  I  support  the  principle 
of  eliminating  the  depletion  allowance. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  the 
DISC  subsidy  is  not  necessary  now  to 
support  and  increase  our  export  trade. 
The  dollar  devaluation  accomplished 
that.  The  Treasury  has  not  been  able  to 
come  up  with  hard  evidence  to  justify 
continuation  of  this  billion  dollar  tax 
subsidy  to  exporters. 

And  surely  all  Americans  should  pay 
some  tax  on  their  income  regardless  of 
source.  The  minimmn  tax  has  not  accom- 
plished this  purpose,  and  I  support  action 
being  taken  In  this  measure  to  close  loop- 
holes in  the  minimum  tax. 

All  in  all,  these  reforms  will  recapture 
for  the  Treasury  over  $6  biUion  in  lost 
revenue.  This  amount  of  money  will  off- 
set dollar  for  dollar  the  alleged  costs  of 
the  Increase  in  the  personal  exemption 
and  the  establishment  of  a  tax  credit  In 
lieu  of  the  personal  exemption.  The  bene- 
fits of  this  reduction  in  Individual  taxes 
will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  in  in- 
creased revenues  earned  by  businesses 
and  service  personnel.  It  will  not  increase 
the  Federal  deficit,  but  rather  will  pro- 
mote a  healthy  economy. 

Tax  equity  will  strengthen  the  Nation 
In  its  fight  to  stabilize  the  economy.  We 
cannot  ask  the  people  to  make  sacrifices 
if  It  comes  to  that  imless  we  take  steps  to 
assure  that  all  pay  their  fair  share,  no 
more,  but  no  less. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  package  of  amendments  before 
us  amounts  to  a  far-reaching  tax  reform 
proposal  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee has  not  had  an  opportimlty  to  exam- 
ine or  discuss  In  any  real  detail.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  it  extreme  to 
consider  the  present  Internal  Revenue 
Code  the  most  complex  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  force  today.  Superficially,  sim- 
ple changes  in  the  code  often  have  the 
profoundest  effect  on  the  behavior  of 
millions  of  Americans  and,  conseqeimtly, 
on  OUT  total  economy.  I  think  most  of  us 
appreciate  this  and  must,  therefore,  rec- 
ognize the  dangers  inherent  In  hastily 
composed  proposals  In  this  area. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  do  not  have 
the  right  to  modify  the  code  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  exercise  that  right  only  after  the 
appropriate  tax-writing  committees  of 
both  Houses  have  had  a  chance  to  hold 
hearings  and  examine  the  consequences 
of  proposed  changes. 

This  haste  to  change  legislation  thrust 
upon  us  without  giving  us  a  chance  to 
really  examine  it  raises  another  ques- 
tion that  we  should  also  keep  in  mind  as 


we  move  to  a  vote  on  these  amendments. 
I  am  profoundly  concerned  that  the  ef- 
fect of  an  afllrmative  vote  on  these 
amendments  could  amoimt  to  an  imcon- 
stitutional  exercise  of  power  delegated 
specifically  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  Senators 
who  have  contended  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  such  considerations  should 
be  dismissed  as  overly  technical.  To 
them  I  would  merely  say  that  adherence 
to  the  law  is  usually  a  relatively  technical 
enterprise. 

Therefore,  the  idea  that  we  should  ig- 
nore legal  and  constitutional  "techni- 
calities" strikes  me  as  bordering  on  the 
irresponsible.  A  select  committee  of  this 
body  has  for  some  time  been  investigat- 
ing the  activities  of  certain  individuals 
during  the  1972  campaign,  and  the  news- 
papers have  been  full  of  stories  of  "tech- 
nical" violations  of  our  election  laws.  In- 
deed, men  have  been  indicted  for  what 
I  am  siu-e  they  regarded  as  "technical" 
violations  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  law  is  the  law. 
and  the  Constitution  should  not  be  ig- 
nored simply  because  we  feel  that  our 
actions  would  amoimt  to  a  minor  rather 
than  a  major  violation  of  the  strictures 
of  that  document.  We  are  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution,  and  to  dismiss 
unconstitutional  activities  as  "techni- 
calities" is  to  treat  our  oath  rather 
lightly. 

Tax  legislation  of  this  kind  is  sup- 
posed to  be  initiated  in  the  House.  If  we 
send  to  conference  an  amended  version 
of  H.R.  14832  which  limits  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  act  in 
this  area,  we  will  be  short  circuiting 
the  Constitution. 

Prudence  and  principle  would  seem  to 
me  to  dictate  the  rejection  of  these 
amendments  on  this  ground  as  well  as 
because  they  are  not  germane  to  the 
legislation  under  discussion. 

Therefore,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  will 
vote  against  these  amendments  and 
against  the  bill  if  any  of  them  pass.  I 
urge  Senators  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
In  favor  of  tax  reform.  I  want  to  see  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  eliminated  and 
many  of  the  other  reforms  In  this 
amendment  enacted.  I  also  want  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  the  Individual  taxpayer 
who  has  been  hurt  by  inflation.  But  I 
cannot  vote  for  a  measure  that  would 
serve  to  exacerbate  an  already  ruinous 
Inflation.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
posal we  have  before  us  would  avoid  this 
problem. 

In  the  first  place,  it  provides  for  only 
$4  billion  In  revenues  to  offset  $6.5  bil- 
lion In  tax  cuts.  This  could  Increase  the 
Federal  deficit,  and  that  is  something  I 
believe  we  should  strive  to  avoid.  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  been  given  every 
assurance  by  the  administration  and  the 
oil  companies  that  they  will  pass  on  any 
tax  increase  In  the  form  of  higher  prices 
to  consumers. 

Thus,  I  cannot  vote  for  a  package  that 
Is  out  of  balance  by  some  $2.5  billion,  and 
a  package  that  in  Its  present  form  is  not 
able  to  be  prefected  by  my  antl-pass- 
through  amendment,  as  introduced 
earlier  today,  or  any  other  amendment. 
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I  woiUd,  however,  support  many  of  these 
measures  under  diflferent  circumstances. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Out  of  my  deep  respect 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McClurei.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  My  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  my  reply.  ILaughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  Mansfield  amendment  No. 

1495. 

On  this  Question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is 
neces.sarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  is  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  33, 
nays  64.  as  follows : 


Abourezk 

Bavh 

Blden 

Cannon 

Case 

c:ark 

Cranston 

Hart 

Hart  Ice 

Haskell 

Hathaway 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bucklev 

Burdlck 

BjTd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C, 
Chiles 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domenlcl 
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YEAS— 33 

Hud  dl  est  on 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McIntjTe 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

NAYS— 64 

Domini  ck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pui  bright 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hruska 

inouye 

JflTltS 

Johnston 
Long 
Mat  bias 
McC^ellan 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Stevenson 

Symington 

WUllams 


McClure 

McGee 

McGovem 

Montoya 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Young 


NOT  VOTING — 3 
Church  Percy  Weicker 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  amendment  (No. 
1495)  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  pending  business 
is  the  Allen  amendment,  No.  1460,  on 
which  there  is  a  30-minute  limitation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ex- 
plain briefly  why  the  Allen  amendment 
should  not  be  agreed  to. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Howard  Marlowe  may  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 
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ordered. 

President,  if,  for  some 
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The  PRESIDlfiG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr|  President,  I  yield  my- 
self  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINfe  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaban  a  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  IV  r.  President,  I  agree 
with    the    distinguished    Senator    from 


I  different  reason.  The 


$90  billion  author  zation  for  a  temporary 

debt  through  M 

would  be  ample 

committee  report 

ticipated  that  in 

next  year — there 


rch  31  of  next  year 
3ecause  I  believe  the 
ihowed  that  it  was  an- 
the  entire  fiscal  year — 
1  fill  be  a  deficit  of  only 
about  $11.7  billioi.  Right  now  the  in- 
debtedness is  imdi  T  $475  billion  because 
1  nd  obviously  the  debt 
t  lat  would  leave  ample 
funds  for  9  month  s,  which  is  all  the  debt 
limit  would  be  exte  nded  for. 
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However,  I  feel  the  amendment  would 
be  defeated,  and  I  would  be  willing  to 
ask  unanimous  a  nsent  that  it  be  with- 
drawTi.  The  reascn  I  say  that  it  should 
be  defeated  is  tha  t  it  seems  hkely,  based 
on  the  last  vote,  vhich  was  33  votes  for 
the  package  and  65  against,  that  there 
will  be  no  amendn  lents  added  to  the  debt 
ceiling  bill. 

This  amendment  is  the  only  germane 
amendment  whict .  has  been  presented,  as 
far  as  the  Senatoi  from  Alabama  knows, 
all  the  rest  having  been  nongermane.  If 
it  should  be  agreed  to,  there  would  have 
to  be  a  conf  erenc^  committee ;  and  since 
the  House  approAied  this  debt  limit  bill 
by  only  1  vote  earl  er  this  month,  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  se]  id  it  back  to  the  House, 
and  certainly  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
send  it  back  loadi  fd  down  with  all  sorts 
of  amendments. 

Therefore,  I  fee  that  this  amendment 
should  not  be  agrsed  to  at  this  time.  If 
amendments  are  ndopted,  then  it  would 
be  possible  to  cone  back  with  a  similar 
amendment  to  ths  bill,  if  this  is  going 
to  be  the  only  am  mdment  adopted,  and 
such  a  conference  would  certainly  be 
against  the  public  interest. 

I  certainly  would  be  agreeable  to  see- 
ing the  amendmer  t  defeated  or,  in  order 
to  get  on  to  other  imendments  that  pos- 
sibly would  be  offe  red,  I  would  be  willing 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  wimdrawn. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  kn  observation? 

The  PRESIDINCB  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) .  Before  the  Senator  proceeds,  Mr. 
Fay,  staff  assistant  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McCltire),  will  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  thdfloor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yie^d  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  hlr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Mabama  agree  that  the 
argument  madefcy  the  distingmshed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
relating  his  conceim  about  the  need  for 
passage  of  another  debt  ceiling  bill  earli- 
er than  otherwise  would  be  necessary, 
applies,  of  course,  xrith.  equal  force  to  any 
tax  cutting  amendments  that  are  not  ac- 
companied by  revei  me- raising  measures? 
We  had  before  i  s  a  few  moments  ago 
an  amendment  wt  ich  included  at  least 
some  revenue-raising  provisions,  even 
though  the  revenue  raised  under  that 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  would 
have  been  only  $4  jillion  and  still  would 
have  been  short. 

The  PRESIDINC  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 4  minutes  ha  ve  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  an  additional  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  the  argu- 
ment the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  makes  would  certahily  pre- 
clude the  adoption  of  any  simple  tax- 
cutting,  revenue-lo!  Ing  amendment.  Does 
the  Senator  from  j  Bahama  agree? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  would  definitely 
agree.  If  this  packj  ,ge  had  been  adopted 
it  would  speed  up  t  le  time  during  which 
we  would  have  hac  to  increase  the  tem- 
porary debt  and  to  come  in  more 
quickly  with  a  tine  extension,  as  well. 
I  may  say  to  th«i  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigar,  also,  that  the  vote 
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of  the  Senate  on  the  package  illustrates 
the  point  that  there  will  be  no  replace- 
ment of  the  revenue  that  Is  lost  by  the 
so-called  tax  credit  provisions.  So  the 
tax  cut,  if  It  is  put  in  the  bill,  would 
not  be  relieved  by  revenue  measures  as 
indicated  by  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  it  Is 
agreeable  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  get  onto 
amendments  I  understand  he  plans  to 
offer,  I  am  willing  to  ask  unanimous  that 
my  amendment,  which  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  come  to  a  vote,  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  actually  the 
budget  picture,  so  far  as  the  debt  limit  is 
concerned,  is  not  as  good  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  estimated,  because  he  was 
thinking  in  terms  of  an  $11.4  billion  defi- 
cit on  a  unified  budget  basis;  but  It  is  the 
Federal  funds  deficit  that  one  must  look 
to,  and  the  Federal  funds  deficit  for  1975 
is  estimated  at  $19.9  billion,  or  roughly 
$20  billion. 

Looking  at  the  Federal  funds  deficit 
we  anticipate,  I  believe  the  prediction  I 
made  would  be  nearly  correct  that  if 
this  amendment  were  agreed  to  we  would 
then  be  compelled  to  act  again  before 
the  middle  of  February  vmder  the  best 
of  budgetary  developments;  and  if  they 
do  not  go  well,  we  can  expect  to  be  faced 
with  another  debt  limit  bill  by  November 
that  would  attract  all  sorts  of  amend- 
ments, because  it  is  a  veto-proof  type 
bill. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  wants  to  go 
through  this  exercise  again  quite  that 
soon.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  sought  to  curb  excess  Federal  spend- 
ing I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  to 
lower  the  proposed  ceiling  on  the  na- 
tional debt  from  $495  billion  to  $490 
billion. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago,  on  June  17.  I 
joined  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  my  colleagues  in  voting  for  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  $9.5  billion  from  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  spending  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  a  week  from  todav. 
That  amendment  would  limit  Federal 
expenditures  in  fiscal  1975  to  $295  billion, 
rather  than  the  $304.5  billion  which  the 
President  wants  to  spend. 

The  pending  amendment  is  totally  con- 
sistent with  our  earlier  effort  to  reduce 
Federal  spending.  By  lowering  the  ceiling 
on  the  national  debt  we  can  Insure  that 
spending  is  reduced,  since  this  will  pre- 
vent another  huge  budget  deficit  which 
would  raise  the  national  debt  above  this 
lower  ceiUng.  It  is  important  to  bear  In 
mind  that  fully  25  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated national  debt  Is  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  huge  budget  deficits  Inciured 
by  the  Nixon  administration  since  It  took 
office. 


One  need  not  comb  through  the  fiscal 
year  1975  budget  which  Is  in  excess  of 
$304  billion  to  recognize  that  there  Is 
much  room  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 
An  extensive  foreign  aid  program,  in- 
cluding substantial  military  assistance  to 
Indochina,  can  be  reduced  without  cut- 
ting vital  humanitarian  aid.  A  record 
peacetime  military  budget  can  be  reduced 
without  sacrificing  one  iota  of  national 
security,  something  I  would  never  advo- 
cate. Based  on  our  success  in  cutting  the 
budget  last  year,  I  am  confident  substan- 
tial fat  can  be  found  elsewhere  in 
next  year's  budget,  in  such  areas  as  over- 
appropriations — as  was  the  case  with 
welfare  funds  in  the  past — or  even  such 
v/astef  ul  spending  as  public  relations  per- 
sonnel in  the  executive  branch. 

Federal  spending  must  be  curbed,  lest 
we  condone  the  continuation  of  excessive 
inflation  which  daily  robs  millions  of 
Americans  of  actual  purchasing  power. 
The  income  of  the  average  American 
family  simply  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  sharp  rise  in  the  cost-of-living 
in  recent  months.  Reducing  Federal 
spending  is  a  logical  and  responsible  way 
to  help  slow  the  inflation  that  reacnea 
an  annual  rate  of  14  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  and  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  better  this  quarter  what 
with  the  1.1  percent  1  month  rise  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  during  May. 

Finally,  for  those  of  us  who  are  com- 
mitted to  reducing  Federal  spending,  it 
is  logical  and  consistent  to  make  certain 
the  national  debt  limit  is  set  at  a  level 
which  will  prohibit  the  kind  of  rimaway 
spending  we  have  faced  In  recent  years. 
I  hope  sincerely  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  and  In  doing 
so  strike  a  blow  against  high  inflation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  are  the  "following  changes"?  The 
clerk  did  not  read  all  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  next  order  of  business 
would  be  the  vote  on  the  amendment,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

strike  "$90,000,000,000,  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$93,000,000,000,  provided  that  the 
following  changes  are  made  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954: 


1.  (a)(1)  Section  3101(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax 
on  employees  for  purposes  of  old-age,  sur- 
vivors and  disability  insurance)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
June  30. 1974,  and  before  January  l,  1975,  the 
rate  shall  be  4.20  percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1975  through  2010,  the 
rate  shall  be  4.20  percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
E>ecember  31,  2010,  the  rate  shaU  be  5.20 
percent. 

(2)  Section  1401(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax 
on  self-employment  Income  for  purposes  of 
old-age  survivors  and  dlsabUlty  Insurance) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  before  July  1,  1974," 
after  "1972,"  in  paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  self-employment  In- 
come received  after  June  30,  1974,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1975.  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
of  the  amount  of  self-employment  Income  fop 
such  period; 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  vear  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1974,  "the  tax 
shaU  be  equal  to  5.95  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  self -employment  income  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

(c)(  1)  Section  1401  (b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of 
tax  on  self-employment  Income  for  pur- 
poses of  hospital  Insurance)  is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  before  January  1. 
1978"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  inserttng  in  Ueu 
thereof:  and  before  July  l,  1974":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4),  (5), 
and  (6)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  therefor  the 
f oUowlng : 

"(4)  with  respect  to  self-employment  In- 
come received  after  June  30, 1974,  and  before 
January  i,  1975,  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
0.80  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Income  for  such  period; 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1974,  and  before 
January  1.  1978.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
.80  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1977.  and  before 
January  1,  1981,  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to  1.0 
percent  of  the  amount  of  self-employment 
Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1980.  and  before 
January  31,  1986,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
1.15  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1985,  the  tax  shaU 
be  equal  to  1.25  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  self-employment  Income  for  such  tax- 
able year." 

(2)  Section  3101  (b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on 
employees  for  pvirposes  of  hospital  Insur- 
ance) Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(6)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1973.  and  before  July  1.  1974, 
the  rate  shaU  be  0.90  percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
June  30.  1974.  and  before  January  1.  1975, 
the  rate  shall  be  0.80  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1975  through  1977.  the  raSe 
shall  be  0.80  percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1978  through  1980,  the 
rate  shall  be  1.0  percent; 
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"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  cal»ndax  years  1981  through  1986,  the 
rate  shall  be  1.15  percent: 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1985,  the  rate  shall  be  1.25 
percent." 

2.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  further 
amended  to  add  the  following  provision: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  to  be  transferred,  out  of  any  moneys 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund  amounts  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
equal  to  losses  of  revenues  to  such  trust 
funds  resiUtlng  from  the  reductions  in  tax 
rates  made  in  Section  3  of  this  Act.  The 
amounts  appropriated  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  transferred  from  time  to  time 
from  the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury  to 
the  respective  trust  funds  on  the  basis  of 
estunates  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
ury.  Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  In 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the  ex- 
tent prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  were 
less  than  the  amounts  which  should  have 
been  transferred. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana attacks  one  of  the  most  regressive 
aspects  of  our  tax  system:  The  social 
security  payroll  tax.  In  the  past,  I  have 
proposed  reforming  the  payroll  tax  by 
instituting  a  low-income  allowance,  by 
allowing  personal  exemptions,  and  by 
raising  the  income  ceiling — all  changes 
which  would  spread  the  burden  of  social 
security  more  fairly  according  to  ability 
to  pay. 

Senator  Hahtke's  proposal  seeks  to 
achieve  the  same  goal — progressively  in 
the  social  security  tax  system — by  cast- 
ing the  whole  burden  of  reform  on  the 
general  revenues  of  the  Treasury,  with 
no  clear  provision  lor  raising  the  funds 
to  pay  for  reform.  While  we  may  even- 
tuallj'  decide  to  take  that  course,  we  have 
made  no  legislative  study  of  the  revenues 
necessary  to  ofifset  the  reduction  in  rev- 
enues from  the  social  security  tax.  I 
must  accordingly  vote  to  table  Senator 
H.^RTKE's  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  ADen  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia wanted  to  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  Will  the  Senator  consent  to  that? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AT  J, EN.  What  Is  the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.. LONG.  I  move  that  the  Allen 
amendment,  which  would  take  with  it  the 
other  amendment,  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  My  recollection  is  that  an 
agreement  was  made  that  these  votes 
would  be  up-or-down  votes  rather  than 
motions  to  table.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  both 
the  AUen  and  the  Mansfield  amendments. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  not  apply  to 


the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  In  liana. 

The  PRESIDI!^G  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  r  love  to  lay  that  amend- 
ment on  the  tab]  j. 

The  PRESIDIl  [G  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nas  s. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDIIfG  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  Is  necejsarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFINi  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ulihols  (Mr.  Percy)  Is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  annoimcie  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  is  absent  on 
ofiBclal  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senitor  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 


[Ne, 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bent  sen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  O. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlci 
Domlnlck 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
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Ervln 
Faniln 
Pon ; 
PiUl  irlght 
Gioli  Iwater 
Gra  rel 
Gril  in 
Gur  ley 
Har  sen 
Har 
Ha^  :ell 
Hat]  laid 
Hell  IS 
HoU  :ng8 
Hru  HuL 
Hui  iphrey 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Clark 

Cranston 

Hartke 


Chiu-ch 


NOT 


Pen  y 


Inoi  ;ye 
Jaclson 
Javl  ts 
Joh  Lston 
Ken  aedy 
Lon; 

Mag  auson 
Mar  sfleld 
Mat  lias 
McC  lellan 
McC  lure 
McC  ee 

N  AYS— 15 

Hat:  laway 
Hud  lleston 
Hug  ties 
McC  ovem 
McI  ityre 


Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Pro  xm  ire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Young 


Metcalf 

Montoya 

Nelson 

Rlblcoff 

Williams 


VOTING— 3 

Weicker 


So  Mr.  Longs  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Hartke 's  amendfnent  on  the  table  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  ajgreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  U60f  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  AifEN) . 

Mr.  MANSFIEtD.  Mr.  President,  have 
not  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  i 

The  yeas  and  ^ays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clttre)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  i(No.  1460)  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabaiia  (Mr.  Allen)  .  On  this 
question,  the  yess  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  second  as^tant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  p.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from 
Stennis)    are   neces- 


I  announce  that  the 
(Mr.  Percy)    Is 


(Mr.  F'ulbright), 
Mississippi  ( Mr. 
sarily  absent. 

Mr.   GRIFFIN. 
Senator   from   Illinois 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annOimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  [Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "nay.' 

The  result  wa^  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  63,  as  follows 
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Bsyh 

Blden 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Clark 
Cranston 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Eagleton 
Ervln 
Gumey 


Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mana 

McCU 

McCl) 

Monioya 

Muskle 

Nun4 

PackWood 

nAyS— 63 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Case 

CbUes 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domenld 


East: 

Fan: 

Foni 

CJold 

Gravi 

Grl: 

Hi 

Hart 

Haski 

Hat: 

Hatl 

Hel 

Hrus: 

Hud 

Hug 

Hum; 

Inou; 

Javi 

Jo: 

Long 

Mat: 


ind 
in 


?ater 


ill 
Id 
.way 


eston 
les 

ihrey 
e 

iton 

las 


Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott, 

wmiam  L. 
Symln«:ton 
Tunney 


McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Rlblcoff 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Percjj  Weicker 

Stemtis 


Chiirch 
Fulbrlght 

So  Mr.  Allen's  fimendment  (No.  1460) 
was  rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick).  Pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1062,  on  which  tie  pending  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

AMEKDMXNT    NO.    1523 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  froni  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLftk.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHRBY.  We  have,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  an  amendment  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  then  a  final  vote. 
In  order  for  us  to  proceed  tomorrow  on 
the  consideration,  of  H.R.  14832,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseikt  that  I  may  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  we  would 
have  as  the  pending  business  for  tomor- 
row but  not  act  dn  it  or  to  speak  on  it 
tonight  In  any  way. 

The  PRESIDDiG  OPPICJER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  tMr.  President,  reserv- 
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ing  the  right  to  object,  the  bill  number,  sec.  4.  Incbease   m   amount   of   Peesonal  (as  determined  under  paragraph  (2) )  of  the 
I  would  ask  the  Senator,  Is  what?  Exemptions.  social  security  taxes  imposed  on  him  and  his 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  an  amend-  (a)   Section  151  of  the  internal  Revenue  employer  with  respect  to  wages  received  by 
ment  to  H.R.  14832,  the  debt  ceiling  bill.  Code  of  1954   (relating  to  personal  exemp-  '!»»  taxpayer  during  that  year.  In  the  case 
It  is  Just  a  procedural  matter  which  we  ^^otos)    is  amended  by  striking  out  "$750"  of  a  taxpayer  who  is  married  (as  determined 
can  take  up  tomorrow  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  under  section  143)  and  who  files  a  Joint  re- 
Mr    GRIPPTN    I   thank   thp   .'ipnn.for  t^^ereof  "$800".  turn  of  tax  with  his  spouse  under  section 
Th;  PRFSmmA  n^rp^  ?f  tt »i:  (*>>  ^"°°  fionw  (l)  of  such  C3ode  (re-  6013  for  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the 
Tne  i-KtaiJJXWG  OI-FICER.  is  there  latmg  to  persons  required  to  make  returns  credit  allowable  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
objection  to  tne  request  01  tne  Senator  of  income)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$750"  an    amount   equal    to   the    applicable   per- 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none,  wherever  it  appears  and   inserting   in  lieu  rentage  (as  determined  under  paragraph  (2 » ) 
and  the  clerk  will  state  the  amendment,  thereof    "$800",    by    striking    out    "$2,060"  <*'  ^^^  social  security  taxes  Imposed  on  him 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk  wherever  it  appears  and   inserting  m  lieu  "i<l  1^  spouse,  and  their  employers,  with 
read  as  follows:  "$2,100"     and     by     striking     out     "82,800"  respect  to  wages  received  by  the  taxpayer  and 
Amendment   No     1522  wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting   in  lieu  l^'s  spouse  during  that  year. 

^^  thereof  "$2,900."  "(2)   Applicable  percentage. — The  percen- 

Sec.  3.  ItoEAL  OP  PEROTTrAOT  DEPLETION  poE  (c)   Sectiou  6013(b)  (3)  (A)   of  such  Code  <»«e  under  paragraph  (1)  applicable  to  the 

on.  AND  Oas  PBODucnoN.  (relating  to  assessment  and  collection  In  the  social  security  taxes  is— 

(a)  Repeal  op  On.  and  Oas  Depletion. —  case  of  certain  r«»turns  of  husband  and  wife)  "(^)  86  percent  for  calendar  years  1974 
(1)    Section  613(b)(1)(A)    of  the  Internal  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$750"  wherever  through  1977, 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  delet-  it    appears    and    inserting    m    lieu    thereof  "(B)   63   percent  for  calendar   years   1978 

lag  the  words  "oil  and  gas  weUs"  and  by  In-  "WOO"  and  by  striking  out  "$1,500"  wherever  tbrough  1980, 

eerting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "gas  wells  it    appears    and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof  "(C)   80   percent  for  calendar  years   1981 

described  In  subsection  (e)."  "$1,600".  through  1985. 

(2)    Section   613(b)(7)    of  such  Code   Is  (d)  The  table  contained  In  section  3402(b)  "<°'   "^^  percent  for  calendar  years   1988 

amended  by—  (i)    of   such   Code    (relating   to   percentage  *^?y«^  2010.  and 

(A)  deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara-  method  of  withholding)  Is  amended  to  read  ^'^^  °^  percent  for  calendar  years  begm- 
graph  (A)  thereof;  as  follows-  T^ing  after  December  31,  2010. 

(B)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  "Percentaee  Method  withholding  Tabi*.  "^^'>  Limitations.— 

subparagraph  (B)  thereof  and  by  Inserting  percentage  Method  Withholding  Table  ..(j)  Maximttm  cKEDrr.— The  amount  of  th© 

In  lieu  thereof  ";  or";  and  Amount  of  one  credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  (or  to  a  tax- 

(C)  by  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new  sub-  „  withholding  payer  and  his  spouse  In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
paragraph  after  such  subparagraph  (B) :  Payroll  period  exemption:  return  of  tax  under  section  6013)  for  any 
"(C)  oil  and  gas  wells."                                            ni^^'^lfi    ' »15.40  taxable  year  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 

(b)  Certain  Oas  Wells.— Section  618  of    5.    ,     ^   ",- - 30.80  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  so 

the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1964    Is  ??     .^,        ^ ^-^^  much  of  the  wages   (as  defined  In  section 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  Jr^'^jr'^ ea.lO  3121(a))  as  does  not  exceed  $4,000  received 

foUowlng  new  subsection:  Quarterly 200.00  by  that  individual    (or  by  that  Individual 

"(e)     SPEdAL    Bdle    roB     Certain     Gas  Semiannual    450.00  and  his  spouse  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 

Wells.—  ^"^        "V"":," V 800.00  of  tax)  during  that  year  with  respect  to  em- 

"(1)  The  gas  wells  referred  to  In  subsec-  °*"y  <"■  miscellaneous  (per  day  of  ployment    (as   defined   In   section   3121(b) 

tlon  (b)(1)(A)  are—  ^"h   period) _      2.20".  without  regard  to  the  exclusion  set  forth  In 

"(A)    wells  producing  regulated  natural  (e)   The  amendments  made  by  this  sec-  paragraph  (9)  of  that  section) . 

gas,  to  the  extent  of  such  gas  production,  tlon   (other  than  by  subsection   (d) )    shall  "(2)   Reduction  fob  additionai,  income. — 

«"1  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De-  "^^  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under 

"(B)  wells  producing  natural  gas  sold  tm-  cember  31,  1973.  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)   for  any  taxable  year   (after 

der  a  fixed  contract  to  the  extent  of  such  gas  subsection  (d)    shaU  apply  with  respect  to  *^*  application  of  paragraph   (1))   shall  be 

production.  wages  paid  on  or  after  the  30th  day  after  reduced  by  one-fourth  of  the  amount  by 

"(2)  (A)  The  term  'natural  gas  sold  under  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  which  a  taxpayer's  income,  or.  If  he  is  mar- 
a  fixed  contract'  means  domestic  natural  gas  sec  5  Optional  CBEDrr  Against  Tax  fob  ^^  ^^  determined  under  section  143),  the 
sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract,  In  '  *■  ^^nal^^o^^-  Tax^w  ^^  °'  ^^  ^=°'^e  ^°*  ^^  spouse's  income, 
effect  on  April  10,  1974,  and  aU  times  there-  fob  Low-IncojS  Wokims  '^h  '°'"  **^®  taxable  year  exceeds  $4,000.  For  pur- 
after  before  such  sale,  under  which  the  price  Families  poses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'income' 
for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted  to  reflect  to  /voi.*»»_.,-,r-^^  .  means  adjusted  gross  Income  (as  defined  in 
any  extent  the  Increase  In  llabUltles  of  the  ,<*2  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  section  62  but  without  regard  to  paragraph 
seller  for  tax  under  this  section  by  reason  °\  'S  Ll  ^  ^  ^^i*^  Revenue  (3ode  o)  (relating  to  long-term  capital  gains) ) 
of  the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion.  Price  °^  1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  Is  plus—  *^  ^  " 
Increases  subsequent  to  April  10,  1974,  shall  f.°^®'\T°  by  renumbering  section  42  as  sec-  "(A)  any  amount  described  In  section  71 
be  presumed  to  take  Increases  In  tax  liabUl-  i^'JPi?  *°*  ^^  Inserting  after  section  41  the  (b)  (relating  to  payments  to  support  minor 
ties  into  account  unless  the  taxpayer  demon-  rouowing  new  sections:  children),  71(c)  (relating  to  alimony  and 
Btrates  the  contrary  by  clear  and  convincing  "Sec.  42.  Personal  E^mpitons.  separate  maintenance  payments  paid  as  a 
evidence.  "(a)  General  RuLE.-At  the  election  of  th©  principal  sum  paid  In  installments),  or  74 

"(B)    The  term  'natural  gas'  means  any  taxpayer,  there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit  (**)   (relating  to  certain  prizes  and  awards), 

product  (other  than  crude  oU)  of  an  oil  or  gas  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  "(B)   any  amount  excluded  from  income 

well  If  a  deduction  for  depletion  Is  allowable  the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  $190  under  section  101  (relating  to  certain  death 

under    section    611    with    respect    to    such  multiplied  by  the  number  of  exemptions  to  benefits),  102  (relating  to  gifts  and  Inher- 

^^?^~?^'  which  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  under  section  itances).  103  (relating  to  Interest  on  certain 

(C)  The  term  'domestic*  refers  to  petro-  151.  Such  credit  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  Im-  governmental  obligations),  106(d)    (relating 

leum  from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located  In  the  posed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  to  amounts  received  under  wage  contlnua- 

United  States  or  In  a  possession  of  the  United  "(b)  Election.— An  election  under  subsec-  tlon  accident  and  health  plans) ,  107  (relat- 

"n^\  <Tn,«  +.. ....„.,..              ^  "O"^  <*)  ^°^  *  taxable  year  may  be  made  at  mg  to  rental  value  of  parsonages),  112  (re- 

,,,.01   J      ,,      .^              5  -  Includes  a  nat-  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  latlng  to  certain  combat  pay  of  members  of 

urai  gas  liquid  recovered  from  a  gas  weU  for  filing  a  claim  for  a  refund  or  credit  of  the  Armed  Forces),  113  (relating  to  muster- 

■..,^  ^iS*'""°"  or  field  facilities.  an  overpayment  of  tax  for  such  taxable  year  ing-out  payments  for  members  of  the  Armed 

«,„.Jr'  .,        Jf""    regulated    natural    gas'  and  shall  be  made  in  such  form  and  man-  Forces),  116  (relating  to  partial  exclusion  of 

means  domestic  natural  gas  produced  and  ner  as  the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate  prescribes  dividends  received  by  Individuals),  117  (re- 

?Q-7«    '^  J  I  producer,  prior  to  January  1.  by  regulations.  latlng  to  scholarships  and  fellowship  grants) , 

raTpowercommt^irrTlf'hf  ^^^.^V"**  ^^  "«^)  ^'^  °r  DEDUcnoN.-If  a  taxpayer  "»  f«l*««g  ^  meals  or  lodging  f^lsh^ 

has  not^en  St^lSf VJ^  -IJif /°''  ^^^"^  elects  the  credit  provided  by  subsecti^  (ai  ^°^  ^^^  convenience  of  ttie  employer),  121 

tentX  mcrea^^m^hmtv  of  thU,?Jr  VrZ  'o"-  »  ^'^^^'^  ^^^  ^°  deduction  shall  ^  al-  <«J»t^8  ^  e^^  ^^^^  ^'^  or  exchange  of 

SH^HHS-^^^^^^  SheTentiS^t^dS^-hSr-  '^T7n  zss^^t^' 7^^-^^%'^^ 

^BBB^^T^  "^-^-^L^-w^-rALJS^— -  ^ngT-cSrfro^mrur^erw^JhiSV- 

in  tax   llabUltles   into   account   unless   the  *»»  "^^  Families.  sessions  of  the  United  States) 

taxpayer  demonstrates  the  contrary  by  clear  "(a)  In  General. —  ..,^,    ._„  „„„„„*  __„  .     j 

and  convlnoinp  Pvi<iAn><«  ••  ../t»   *       ~                               »,......  '^'   *°y  amount  received  as  a  pavment 

T.\     x^i^^            •.™.                ^  <^>  Allowance  or  cREDrr— There  shall  be  from  a  public  agencv  based  uoon  need   aee 

mini  ,^"7^^,  DATE8.-Th©    amendment  allowed  to  a  taxpayer  who  is  an  eligible  in-  blindness,  or  dlslbillty  orw  a  M^em'f^om 

«t,    toy^ subsections   (a)    and   (b)    of  this  dividual  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  a  public  a«nS  for  the  ^neral^oDoS^ 

^nTa/Sf  Ja^S?rv*°l    m*"**  ^" ''"''"'•'*  ^^   *^'   '='^'''?**'   IZ'   ''"'   **"*"^    ^^^^  th^  taxpayfr^^^d  his  famfTyT^  de'',S?^nS 

on  or  after  January  l,  1974.  amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage  by  the  Secretary  or  his  del4ate),  other  thaa 
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any  payment  for  the  purchase  of  prosthetic 
devices  or  medical  services,  and 

"(D)  any  amount,  received  as  an  annuity, 
pension,  retirement,  or  disability  benefit  (in- 
cluding veterans'  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, workmen's  compensation  payments, 
monthly  Insurance  payments  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  railroad  retire- 
ment annuities  and  pensions,  and  benefits 
under  any  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  law). 

"(3)  Application  with  section  6428. — 
The  amount  allowable  to  a  taxpayer,  or  to 
a  taxpayer  and  bis  spouse,  as  a  credit  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (after 
the  application  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)) 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  any  amounts 
received  under  section  8428  during  that  year. 

"(c)  DEPiNmoNs. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Eligible  iNDrvmuAL. — The  term  'eligi- 
ble Individual'  means  an  Individual  who 
maintains  a  household  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  214(b)(3))  in  the  United  States 
which  is  the  principal  place  of  abode  of  the 
Individual  and  a  child  of  that  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  he  is  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  151  (e)(1)(B)  (relating 
to  additional  exemption  for  dependents). 

"(2)  Social  sECtiEiTY  taxes. — The  term  'so- 
cial security  taxes'  means  the  aggregate 
amount  of  taxes  Imposed  by  section  3101  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  under  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act)  and 
3111  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employers 
under  such  Act)  with  respect  to  the  wages 
(as  defined  In  section  3121(a))  received  by 
an  individual  and  his  spouse  with  respect 
to  employment  (as  defined  in  section  3121 
(b)),  or  which  would  be  Imposed  with  re- 
spect to  such  wages  by  such  sections  if  the 
definition  of  the  term  'employment'  (as  de- 
fined In  section  3121(b))  did  not  contain 
the  exclusion  set  forth  in  paragraph  (9)  of 
such  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Item  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  42.  Personal  exemptions. 

"Sec.  43.  Tax  credit  for  low-income  workers 

with  families. 
"Sec.  44.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(c)  Section  41(b)  (2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  contributions  to  candidates  for  public 
Office)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "section  38"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  and  section 
42   (relating  to  personal  exemptions)". 

(d)  Section  46(a)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  Investment  credit)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  section  42  (relating  to  personal 
exemptions)." 

(e)  Section  50A(a)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  credit  for  expenses  of  work  Incentive 
programs)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"'  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  section  42  (relating  to  personal 
exemptions) .". 

(f)  Section  3402  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  income  tax  collected  at  soxirce)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(q)  WiTHHOLoiNc  Based  on  Csedits  in 
Lieu  op  Exemptions. — 

"(1)  Election. — At  the  election  of  an 
employee,  made  In  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes 
by  regulations,  the  amount  of  tax  deducted 
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for  low-income  woi  leers  with  families)  not 
more  frequently  thj  n  quarterly  by  filing  an 
election  for  such  refund  with  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  at  such  time  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Secreti  iry  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe.  If  the  ta:  payer  elects  to  base  his 
claim  for  refund  on  social  security  taxes  im- 
posed on  him,  his  s;>ouse,  and  their  employ- 
ers, the  election  s]tall  be  a  joint  election 
signed  by  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse.  An 
election  may  not  b;  made  under  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
calendar  year,  and  any  other  election  sliall 
specify  the  quarter  or  quarters  to  which  it 
relates  and  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
fifteenth  day  of  thi  eleventh  month  of  the 
taxable  year  to  whl:h  it  relates.  The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegatd  shall  pay  any  advance 
refund  for  which  a  proper  election  is  made 
without  regard  to  any  liability,  or  potential 
liability,  for  tax  unier  chapter  1  which  has 
accrued,  or  may  b<  expected  to  accrue,  to 
the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  to  which 
the  election  relates. 

"(b)   Limitations, — 

"(1)  Amount  of  iefund. — The  amount  of 
any  refund  for  whlc  1  a  taxpayer  files  an  elec- 
tion under  subsectic  n  (a)  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amour  t  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  section  43  wi  ;h  respect  to  social  secu- 
rity taxes  payable  1  fith  respect  to  that  tax- 
payer  (or,  In  the  lase  of  a  Joint  election, 
social  security  taxe!  payable  with  respect  to 
that  taxpayer  and  lils  spouse)  for  the  quar- 
ter or  quarters  to  w  hlch  the  election  relates. 

"(2)  Ineligible  'or  credit. — No  advance 
refund  may  be  mac  e  under  this  section  for 
any  quarter  to  a  tatpayer  who,  en  the  basis 
of  the  Income  the  taxpayer  and  bis  spouse 
reasonably  may  expect  to  receive  duriiig  the 
taxable  year,  will  not  be  entitled  to  claim 
any  amount  as  a  cr  edit  under  section  43  for 
that  year. 

"(3)  Minimum  payment. — No  payment 
may  be  made  unier  this  section  in  an 
amount  less  than  $3  0. 

"(c)  Collection  )p  Excess  Payments. — In 
addition  to  any  ot  ler  method  of  collection 
available  to  him,  if  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate determines  tha  t  any  part  of  any  amount 
paid  to  a  taxpayer  f  >r  any  quarter  under  this 
section  was  In  exces  3  of  the  amount  to  which 
that  taxpayer  was  untitled  for  that  quarter, 
the  Secretary  or  lis  delegate  shall  notify 
that  taxpayer  of  the  excess  payment  and  may 
withhold  from  any  amounts  which  that  tax- 
payer elects  to  receive  under  this  section  In 
any  subsequent  quarter,  amounts  totaling 
not  more  than  the  s  mount  of  that  excess.". 

(2)  The  tatole  of  ssctions  for  such  subchap- 
ter Is  amended  by  i  dding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  1'  em: 
"Sec.   6428.   Advar(e   refund   of  section  43 
credl  t.". 

(J)  Section  6011  (  1)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  Interest  equalisation  returns,  etc.)  Is 
amended  by  addln(;  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  parai  [raph : 

"(4)  Returns  op  taxpayers  receiving  ad- 
vance refund  of  section  43  credit. — Every 
taxpayer  who  elects  to  receive  an  advance 
refund  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  43 
(relating  to  tax  ere  lit  for  low-Income  work- 
ers with  families)  during  the  taxable  year 
shall  file  a  return  fc  r  that  year,  together  with 
such  additional  Infi  )rmation  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  require.". 

(k)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
develop  simple  and  expedient  application 
forms  and  procedures  for  use  by  taxpayers 
who  wish  to  receive  an  advance  refund  under 
section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  alvance  refund  of  section 
43  credit),  arrange  for  distributing  such 
forms  and  making  them  easily  available  to 
taxpayers,  and  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  t )  carry  out  the  provisions 
6428  of  such  Code.  Each 
such  application  fo  rm  shall  contain  a  warn- 
ing that  the  makln  g  of  a  false  or  fraudulent 
statement  thereon  Is  a  Federal  crime. 
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(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  from  any  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Government 
or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  such  information  with  respect  to  any 
taxpayer  applying  for  or  receiving  benefits 
under  section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  advance  refund  of 
section  43  credit),  or  his  spouse,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
section  43  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  credit  for  low-Income 
workers  with  families)  and  of  section  6428 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  advance  refund  of 
section  43  credit) .  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  each  agency  and  department 
of  the  United  States  Government  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Secretary 
such  Information  "upon  request. 

(1)  Section  402(a)  (7)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "other 
income"  the  following:  "(Includtag  any 
amounts  derived  from  application  of  the  tax 
credit  established  by  section  43  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954) ". 

(m)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  by  subsection  (f ) )  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1973.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (f )  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  wages  paid  on  or  after  the  30th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
No  advance  refund  payments  under  section 
6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  be  made  before  October  1,  1974. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  relates  to  the  debt  ceiUng 
and  the  tax  proposal.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  list  of  cosponsors  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Rlblcoff,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mondale,  and  Mr. 
Muskie. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  this  the 
amendment  that  was  in 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  indeed— the 
depletion  amendment  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  same  amend- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  and  I  had  on  oil  deple- 
tion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rcct 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) are  cosponsors. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then  we  can  be  ex- 
pected tomorrow,  when  we  meet,  to  take 
up  some  discussion  of  that  amendment. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 


Mr. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,   I 


send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  under 
rule  XXn,  the  Chair,  without  objection, 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 
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Cloture  Motion 

We,  the  vmderslgned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
the  pending  amendment  to  the  bUl,  H.R. 
14832,  to  provide  a  temporary  Increase  In 
the  public  debt  limit  through  March  31, 
1975. 

Mike  Mansfield,  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  Alan  Cranston,  Prank 
Moss,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Hfenry  M.  Jackson, 
Jennings  Randolph,  WiUlam  Proxmlre,  Wal- 
ter F.  Mondale,  Qaylord  Nelson,  William  D. 
Hathaway,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Philip  A. 
Hart,  Harold  E.  Hughes,  George  McGovern, 
Lee  Metcalf,  James  Abourezk,  Abraham  Rlbl- 
coff. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
in  order  to  submit  the  cloture  motion  at 
this  time  with  the  amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
submitted  without  objection. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 

1975 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  my  ab- 
sence this  morning,  and  with  the  gra- 
cious cooperation  of  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  an 
amendment  was  offered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  any  time  be- 
ing charged  to  anyone? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  there  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes,  equally  divided.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Senator  Case,  this  amend- 
ment was  submitted,  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  the  courtesy  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  matter  was  held  over 
for  me  until  I  could  get  here  late  this 
afternoon. 

What  it  concerns  is  what  should  take 
place  within  the  next  intervening  period, 
until  September  30,  1974,  respecting  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  H.R. 
69  having  passed  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  now  being  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  was  that 
the  matter  in  conference,  assuming  that 
we  pass  this  bill,  would  be  the  House 
formula  and  the  Senate  formula  as  they 
were  passed,  without  regard  to  what  may 
be  worked  out  in  the  conference  between 
the  Houses. 

As  I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  this  subject,  I  am 
obviously  very  deeply  involved  in  the 
conference. 

The  House  of  Representatives  formula 
was  very,  very  sharply  disadvantageous 
to  the  heavily  settled  areas  of  the  coun- 
try with  very  large  groups  and  concen- 
trations of  underprivileged  children. 

The  Senate,  after  a  struggle,  while  it 
also  was  very  strongly  against  what  had 
been  the  pattern  in  respect  of  this  par- 
ticular proposition  in  the  past  year, 
without  even  including  a  hold-harmless 
clause  for  the  various  educational  agen- 
cies that  paralleled  the  last  one  that  we 
had  dealt  with  ourselves  in  Congress 
under   the  Labor-HEW   appropriations 


bill,  at  least  sought  by  certain  special 
provisions — generally  speaking,  I  would 
say  three  in  number,  dealing  with  very 
heavy  concentrations  of  imderprivileged 
children,  dealing  with  excellence  in 
terms  of  the  educational  opportunity 
that  was  afforded,  and  dealing  with  the 
special  impact  standing  of  children  in 
public  housing,  and  so  forth — sought 
somewhat  to  ameliorate  the  rigors  which 
were  imposed  upon  these  areas,  one  of 
which  I  represent — the  State  of  New 
York — under  the  House  formula. 

So  while  we  lost  the  battle  in  terms  of 
the  struggle  here,  in  which  Senator 
McClellan  prevailed,  at  least  there  was 
some  eiTort  to  take  cognizance  of  and  to 
somewhat  ameliorate  the  very  draconian 
impact  of  the  House  formula. 

Therefore,  when  we  saw  that  this  mat- 
ter would  be  thrown  into  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
without  any  knowledge  as  to  whether 
the  Senate  would  take  a  strong,  firm, 
and  dug-in  position  respecting  at  least 
the  slight  amelioration  which  occurs  in 
the  Senate  formulation.  I  asked  my  staff 
and  asked  the  leadership  here  to  accom- 
modate me,  over  the  phone,  by  at  least 
putting  in  some  amendment  of  a  hold- 
harmless  character,  which  is  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  submitted,  in  an 
efifort  to  stem  the  tide  which  would  just 
inundate  us  in  the  major  cities  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  only  true  of  my  State; 
it  is  true  of  every  other  central  metro- 
politan city  which  is  suffering  and  hurt- 
ing in  the  same  way. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  really  would  like 
to  turn  now  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  who,  without 
question,  as  is  usually  the  situation  in 
these  continuing  resolutions,  has  un- 
doubtedly had  the  opportunity  to  test 
the  temper  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House,  to  give  us  any  feeling  he  can  as  to 
what  is  going  to  be  the  formula  on  this 
continuing  resolution. 

I  bear  in  mind  fully  the  fact  that  I 
fought  and  lost  here,  but  not  nearly  so 
badly  as  they  lost  in  the  House. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  the  thrust  of  my 

question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senat*  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  in  considering  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  was  of  the  view— possibly 
the  unanimous  view — that  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  was  better  than  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  and  felt  that 
the  Senate  version  should  prevail  with 
respect  to  moneys  expended  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

As  I  recall,  not  a  dissenting  vote  or 
view  was  expressed  with  respect  to  the 
Senate  version  being  a  better  provision 
than  that  contained  in  the  House  ver- 
sion. The  House-passed  version  of  H.R. 
69  proposed  to  repeal  part  B,  the  special 
incentive  grants.  The  part  B  program  is 
provided  for  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
new  authorizing  legislation.  Therefore, 
the  committee  recommendation  to  sub- 
stitute the  Senate-passed  version  of  H.R. 
69  in  lieu  of  the  House-passed  version 
would  continue  the  part  B  program  until 
such  time  as  Congress  has  reached 
agreement  on  this  legislation. 
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In  addition,  the  Senate  version  would 
provide  for  higher  payments  to  the  in- 
stitutionalized handicapped,  institu- 
tionalized neglected  and  delinquent,  and 
migrant  children. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  House  ver- 
sion did  not  have  these  increased  or 
higher  payments  for  these  purposes,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  felt 
that  the  Senate  version  of  the  legis- 
lative bill  was  better  than  the  House 
version. 

I  think  It  was  adopted  unanimously. 
I  do  not  recall  a  single  objection  or  com- 
ment raised  in  opposition  to  it. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  we 
recommended  the  bill  be  amended. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  am  a 
joint  author  of  the  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Senate  The  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  offered  it.  We  had  discussed 
it  before.  I  think  I  can  claim  to  be  a 
joint  author  of  this  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  Senator's  statement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  said  is  correct.  Both  Houses  have 
agreed  to  a  new  and  more  equitable 
formula.  The  authorizing  committees  are 
sitting  in  conference  right  now.  This  is 
an  amendment  that  would  be  a  step 
backward  until  they  make  a  decision. 

The  committee  bill  has  fashioned  a 
remedy  to  the  title  I  problem  by  going 
with  the  new  formula.  We  are  providing 
the  states  and  local  districts  with  a 
smooth  transition  to  the  new  bill,  when 
it  becomes  law.  If  we  do  not  close  the 
door  now,  we  will  end  up  putting  the 
school  districts  on  a  roller  coaster.  The 
school  administrators  will  not  be  able  to 
plan  effectively,  their  budgets  will  gc  up 
and  down  with  every  new  formula  some- 
one comes  up  with. 

We  want  to  stabilize  the  situation  and 
that  is  why  the  committee  agreed  to  xise 
the  formula  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. It  is  not  really  his  formula  but  it 
is  everyone's  formula. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  the  formula  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  has  been  a  problem.  Let  us 
not  upset  it  now.  In  the  meantime,  un- 
der the  continuing  resolution  it  will  re- 
main stable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  thing 
that  I  wanted  to  get  from  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  two  principal  Senators 
involved,  is  that  we  are  pimjosely  going 
to  insist  on  the  Senate  version.  It  will 
help  us  somewhat  ajid  that  is  what  I  was 
trying  to  ascertain.  I  gather  that  that  an- 
swer Is  distinctly  In  the  aflarmatlve. 


Mr.  McCLELLA  1.  The  Senator  from 


Washington     (Mr 


the  Senator  from 
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Magntjson)     surely 


would  be  one  of  the  conferees;  possibly 


Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 


the  joint  author  of  the  amendment;  I 
think  the  Senatoi  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)  will  b  i  one  of  the  conferees ; 
and  the  Senator  :  rom  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  wl^  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subc(Jmmittee.  All  of  us  will 
be  conferees  and  tach  of  us  can  assure 
the  Senator  we  wi&  insist  on  the  Senate 
version  of  this  bil  I.  I  am  willing  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  all  the  Senate 
conferees  are  will  ng  to  do  that,  and  I 
certainly  will.  I  fe  1  very  strongly  about 
it.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  not  press  the  atnendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  jhank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  :  Ir.  President,  I  have 
the  same  sentimen ;.  I  am  a  conferee  and 
we  definitely  shall  hold  out  for  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ;hank  the  Senator.  I 
intend  to  ask  imai  imous  consent  to  va- 
cate the  order  for  he  yeas  and  nays  and 
to  withdraw  the  ai  nendment. 

I  have  one  othi  r  question,  if  I  may 
have  the  attentior  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc(  Ilellan)  . 

Mr.  President,  J  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes.   

The  FRESIDINC  r  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yo  k  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Rf  r.  President,  the  bill 
provides  in  its  sec  ion  on  foreign  assist- 
ance, at  page  5,  11  les.  1  and  2,  that  ex- 
penditures under  this  continuing  reso- 
lution shall  be  thd  "current  rate  or  the 
rate  provided  for  iii  the  budget  estimate, 
whichever  is  lower  " 

The  question  b  as  arisen  in  certain 
types  of  aid — in  th  is  case,  foreign  assist- 
ance to  Israel— thi  t  there  may  not  be  a 
budget  estimate  or  that  item.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  Is  the  intent  of  the 
committee,  whethgr  the  budget  estimate 
to  wliich  it  refers!  is  meant  the  budget 
estimate  of  the  whole  category  for  sup- 
port and  military  issistance  rather  than 
a  particular  item  that  has  to  be  named 
in  order  to  qualify]  under  that  clause. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  lNOU"aE)  is  the  chairman  of 
that  subcommitte^  but  I  am  advised  by 
the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  that  the 
item  applies  to  the  whole  appropriation 
act  for  ongoing  programs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  Is  an  overall  category 
rather  than  for  eadh  specific  item. 

Mr.  McCLELLA]  f.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  BLr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consen ;  to  vacate  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  i  ays  and  to  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESlDlN<ir  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Withoit  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President,  I  regret  to 
find  myself  in  tte  position  of  voting 
alone — even  a  proi  est  vote — on  a  meas- 
ure of  this  kind.  I  do  so  simply  in  hopes 
that  I  may  make  a  point  which,  I  think, 
deserves  consideration. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  this  continuing 
resolution  is  legislating  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, instead  of  following  the  cus- 
tomary procedure  (  f  voting  separately  on 
an  authorization  f ( r  OEO's  continuation. 
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Mr.  President,  ju  it  for  the  record,  let 
me  review  once  again  the  action  which 
Congress  took  in  1972. 

At  that  time,  Congress  extended  the 
Economic  OPPortuiiity  Act  to  June  30, 
1975.  At  the  same  time.  Congress  ex- 
tended the  authority  for  funding  activi- 
ties under  the  Econt  imic  Opportunity  Act 
only  until  June  30,  1974.  In  other  words, 
the  act  itself  expires  in  1975,  but  the  au- 
thority for  fimding  expires  in  1974.  Con- 
gress did  this  so  t  lat  the  extension  of 
funding  authority  ^  rould  get  close  scru- 
tiny. 

Since  that  time.  Congress  has  taken 
no  action  to  extend  the  funding  author- 
ity under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amendefl.  Neither  House  has 
acted  to  extend  tlje  authority.  And  in 
fact,  the  President  I  h£is  indicated  many 
times  that  he  will  teto  any  extension  of 
[or  the  Office  of  Eco- 
I  know  of  no  bill 
n  introduced  to  ex- 
rity  for  OEO.  The 
whatsoever  was  the 


funding  authority 
nomic  Opportuni 
which  has  even  bi 
tend  funding  autj 
only  relevant  actio 


action  of  the  House  in  H.R.  14449  repeal- 
ing the  whole  Ecpnomlc  Opportunity 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I 
the  attention  of 
unusual  departure 


therefore  wish  to  call 
jnators  to  a  highly 

from  standard  proce- 
dure reflected  in  HAuse  Joint  Resolution 
1062.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  House  Joint 
Resolution  1062  seejcs  to  provide  contin- 
uing appropriations  for  programs  of  the 
OEO,  the  authoriaition  for  which  ex- 
pires June  30.  Thus,  Congress,  via  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  is  legislating  OEO's 
continued  existence  through  September 
30,  instead  of  following  the  customary 
procedure  of  voting^^  separately  on  an  au- 
thorization for  its  continuation.  I  repeat 
that  the  only  action  in  either  body  of 
Congress  with  resppct  to  the  continua- 
tion of  OEO  came  on  May  29,  when  the 
House  passed  H.R.  14449  to  shift  many 
OEO  programs  to  HEW.  Many  Members 
of  the  House  have  indicated  that  they 
would  not  have  sup  ported  that  measure, 
except  for  the  fac;  that  it  specifically 
abolished  OEO.  Beiause  of  the  present 
parliamentary  sitaation,  where  the 
House  has  already  passed  H.R.  1062,  a 
point  of  order  will  i  lot  stand  against  this 
unusual  procedure.  Neveitheless,  be- 
cause I  believe  strongly  that  Congress 
should  not  act  in  laste  to  appropriate 
funds  for  unauthor:  zed  programs,  I  must 
vote  against  the  continuing  resolution, 


H.R.  1062,  and  I 
send  It  back  to  Ci 
provision  may  be 
legislation. 
Mr.   McCLE] 


ge  the  President  to 
ingress  so  that  this 
tliminated  from  the 

Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  we  vo^e  on  the  passage  of 
the  continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  th^lr  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAlJT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  renialnder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  I 
der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I 
der  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDI 


eld  back  the  remain- 


eld  back  the  remain- 


OFFICER.     The 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. The  3^eas  and,  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clei-k  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT)  are  necessarily 
absent.      

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are 
necessarOy  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  is  absent  on 
oflicial  business. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


[No.  277  Leg.) 

YEAS— 04 

Abourezk 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Metzenbaum 

Allen 

Fong 

Mondale 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Moss 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Muskie 

Beall 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bible 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hatfleld 

Pell 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Klbicoff 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Hxighes 

Schwelker 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Scott,  Hugh 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Inouye 

Scott. 

Cannon 

Jackson 

WUliam  L. 

Case 

Javits 

Spar  km  an 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

cook 

Long 

Stevens 

Cotton 

MagnuBon 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Symington 

CurtU 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClellan 

Thtirmond 

Domenld 

McClure 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

McOovem 

WUUams 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

NAYS— 1 
Helms 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Church 

Weicker 

Fulbrlght 

Taft 

HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Young.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Mathias,  and 
Mr.  Bellmon  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  AM. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1062) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passe(L 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFl-lCEK.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  appointed  Mr.  McClel- 
lan. Mr.  Magnttson.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Pas- 
tore.  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  imder  the  standing  order  to- 
morrow, the  following  Senators  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  McClure, 
and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
order  previously  entered  into  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Senators,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  tomorrow  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERA'nON  OP  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  to- 
morrow the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


standing  the  requirement  of  germane- 
ness in  connection  with  the  agreement 
previously  entered. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Rrai- 
coff's  amendment  deals  with  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  that  Mr.  Mon- 
dale's  amendment  deals  with  supple- 
mental security  income.  I  make  this  re- 
quest on  behalf  of  Mr.  Long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  but 
the  Renegotiation  Act  is  reported  by  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  beUeve  it 
was  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
was  it  not?  Mr.  Long  would  handle  the 
bill. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  that  exception 
was  made  for  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Taft, 
which  would  not  be  germane,  and  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Long,  indicated  earlier  to 
me  today  that  he  was  committed  to  al- 
low Mr.  RiBicoFF  and  Mr.  Mondai£  to 
bring  it  up. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  was  entered 
into  when  the  junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan was  not  in  the  Chamber  but,  I  know, 
with  approval,  what  would  be  the  time 
arrangement  for  those  Eimendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  believe  it  is 
1  hour  on  each  amendment,  under  the 
order.  There  are  3  hours  on  the  simend- 
ment  by  Mr.  Taft,  but  I  believe  on  any 
other  amendment  there  would  be  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  other 
amendments  it  is  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thirty  min- 
utes. I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  I  wonder  if,  to  be  on 
the  ssife  side,  we  might  want  to  make 
the  limit  1  horn*  on  those  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  very  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  modify  m>'  request  to 
provide  that  there  be  1  hoiu*  each  on 
the  Mondale  and  Ribicoflf  amendments, 
which  will  not  be  germane  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  MR. 
PROXMIRE  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
on  Wednesday,  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TIME  AGREEMENT  ON  H.R.  14833 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  time  agreement  on  H.R. 
14833,  the  Renegotiation  Act  extension, 
Senators  Ribicoff  and  Mondale  may 
each  call  up  one  amendment  notwlth- 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  and  In  the  order 
stated:  Mr.  Harry  F.  Btrs,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Buckley,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  McClure,  and  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd. 

There  will  then  ensue  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business,  the 
debt  limit  bill.  The  pending  question  at 
that  time  will  be  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Humphrey. 
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Yea   and  nay  votes  may  occur  on 

amendments    to    the    debt    limit    bill 

tomorrow. 

Other  measures  which  may  be  called 
up  at  any  time  during  the  remainder  of 
this  week,  including  tomorrow,  are  as 
follows,  but  not  necessarily  confined  to 
these  that  I  enumerate,  and  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  order  that  I  state  them: 

H.R.  14833,  Renegotiation  Act  exten- 
sion; S.  424,  dealing  with  natural  re- 
source lands;  S.  3355,  deaUng  with  drug 
abuse;  S.  1566,  providing  for  normal 
flow  of  ocean  commerce;  S.  3164,  real 
estate  settlement  services;  S.  3511,  deal- 
ing with  mortgage  credit;  S.  3500,  ama- 
teur athletics;  HH.  8660,  to  assist  Fed- 
eral employees  in  meeting  tax  obhga- 
tions:  H.R.  9281,  reUrement  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel;  S.  3006,  loans  to 
small  business  concerns;  H.R.  11537, 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  thereto,  conference  re- 
ports may  be  called  up  at  any  time. 
Other  calendar  measures  cleared  for  ac- 
tion may  be  called  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Are  these  measures  that 
may  come  up  rather  than  measures  that 
will  certainly  come  up? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  they  may 
come  up. 

I  may  say  this  to  the  distinguished 
Senator:  I  have  named  a  few  in  the  list 
that  I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  Senate 
would  possibly  have  time  to  consider.  But 
in  order  to  protect  the  leadership  and 
to  assure  that  the  Senate  might  fully 
and  best  utilize  its  time.  I  set  them  forth 
so  that  no  Senator  will  be  caught  by  sur- 
prise if  they  come  up,  but  I  would  be 
siuprised  if  some  of  them  did  come  up. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


corps,  as  Indicated,   subject  to  qualification 


ADJOURMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
With  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5:50 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjoiu-ned  until  tomor- 
row. Tuesday,  June  25. 1974.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  24.  1974: 

Departmekt    op    State 

James  B.  Engle.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
RepubUc  of  Dahomey. 

Department    or   Defense 
David  Samuel  Potter,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  J.  WllUam 
Mlddendorf  n,  elevated. 

In    the    Navy 
The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  UJ3. 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grades  Indicated  In  the  staff 


therefor  as  provided 

MEDICi  1. 

C<i}tain 
Curry,  Norvelle. 
Elam,  William  N., 

dentA 
Lieutenant 
Altaras,  David  E. 
Deangells,  Henry  J 

jm>GE     ADVOCATE 

Lieufenant 
Allen,  James  S.,  Jr 
Stetims,  Richard  C 
Metter,  Joel  J. 

Lt.   Stephen   B.   Lixton 
General's  Corps,  U.S. 


the  permanent  grade 


of  the  line,  of  the  U.I  i. 
and    appointment    In 
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by  law: 

CORPS 


CORPS 

commander 
Barton,  Thomas  P. 
Sherman,  Robert  L. 

GENERAL'S     CORPS 


and  appointment  In  1  he  line  of  the  Navy,  Jn 


of  lieutenant  (Junior 


grade)  and  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant. 
The  following  Ueut  jnants  (Junior  grade), 


Navy,  for  transfer  to 
the    Judge    Advocate 


General's  Corps  in  tie  permanent  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  gr^de) : 

Lallas,  Llsalee. 

Martin,  Thomas  L. 

Lieutenant  (Junior  ^ade)  Michael  E.  Skin- 
ner, of  the  line  of  th  s  U.S.  Navv,  for  trans- 
fer to  and  appointmei  it  In  the  Supply  Corps 
In  the  permanent  gra  le  of  ensign  and  tem 
porary  grade  of  lleute;  lant  (Junior  grade) . 

The  foUowlng-nam«  d  ensigns  of  the  line, 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  ti  ansfer  to  and  appoint- 
ment in  the  Supply  o  jrps  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  ensign: 

Chalker,  Brad  A. 

Martin,  Robert  J. 

Murray,  Alexander  I  . 

In  the  .  LiR  Force 

The  foUowlng-name  i  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  the  i  ctlve  list  of  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  In  the  |  rade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  sectU  ns  1210  and  1211  title 
10,  United  States  Code 

LINE    OP    TH  S    AIR    FORCE 

To  be  Tnajor 

Story,  Alfred  F.,  492-  24-9674. 

The  following-name  1  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  the  )  ctlve  list  of  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  In  the  g  -ade  of  colonel.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  under  he  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1210  and  1211,  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  active  dutf  grade  of  temporary 
brigadier  general,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 8442  and  8447,  1  itle  10,  United  States 
Code: 

LINE    OP    THB    Am    FORCE 

Cabas,  Victor  N.,  171  -14-0759. 

The  followlng-namei  1  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  A  r  Force,  in  the  grades 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284,  title  10,  United  S(  ates  Code,  with  a  view 
to  designation  under  he  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
perform  the  duties  Ind  cated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determln  id  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

DENTAL     CORPS 

To  be  ct  ptain 
Stoffers.  Kenneth  W,    543-46-5736. 

To  be  first  I  ieutenant 
Hott,  Wayne  E.,  307-J  2-2002. 
Sykes,   Norman   J.,  ,  r.,   254-70-1843. 
Williams,   Leslie   P.,    449-76-8042. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  first  1  leutanant 
Farrow,  James  G.,  411  -58-8716. 
Maso,  Eugene  C,  147-  34-1609. 

JUDGE   AD  rOCATE 

To  be  first  I  eutenant 
Parry,  Alan  J.,  527-66  -7570. 
The  foUowlng-named  Air  Force  officers  for 


promotion  In  the  Ali 
the  provisions  of 
tie  10,  United  States 


sect  Ions 


Cade: 


MEDICA  :, 

Lieutenant  coapnel 
Schechter,  Eliot, 


lOJ  -28-4492. 


'  THS 


LINE  OP 

Major  to  lieutenant 
Darley,  Reed  M.,  52 
Jensen,  Jay  R.,  529-|4-3007 


Judge  Advocate 
Navy,  for  transfer  to 


DENTAI 

Abbott,  George  G.,  5  62 
Freedman,  Irving,  2:  3 
Osborne,    Harold    W 
Wong,  Shannon,  551 

NURSE   CORPS 

Hardin,  Doris  A., 


489  -36-4899. 

SC  tENCES 


575 -30- 


BIOMEDICAL 

Ramirez,  Jose  B., 

MEDICAI 

Plager,  Stephan  D., 
Snyder,  Richard  D., 
Trizarryyunque,  Jos€ 
The  foUowlng-nam 
ment  as  Reserves  of 
grade  Indicated,  under 
tlon  593,  title  10,  United 
view  to  designation  as 
the  provisions  of  sectlo^i 
States  Code: 

MEDICAL 

To  be 
Cohn,  Gerald  H. 
De  Treville,  Robert  T. 
Flamm,  Melvln  D.,  Jr 
Harris,  William  B.,  2 
Huber,  Gerald  N.,  163 
Parapld,  Nicholas  V., 
Posnlkoff,  Jack,  556-6  2 

To  be  lieuten4int 
Johnson,  Wayne  A., 
McLelland,  Claude  A., 
Perez-Guerra,  Francisco, 
Pumarejo.  Ramon  A., 
Talbot,  John  M., 
The  following-named 
ment  as  Reserves  of 
grade  Indicated,  imder 
tion  693,  Title  10,  United 


LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenint  colonel 

Mahler,  WiUlam  S.,  50 1-22-1613. 
Wilson,  Herbert  G.,  37  J-14-4173. 

The  following-named 
ment  as  a  Reserve  of 
grade  Indicated,  under 
tlons  593  and  1211,  Title 
Code: 


LINE    OP    THE 

To  be  lieutenknt 
Dahn,  Hugh  C,  108-^ 
The  following-named 
ment  as  a  Reserve  of 
grade  indicated,  under 
tlons  593   and  8351, 
Code,  with  a  view  to 
cal   officer  under  the 
8067.  title  10.  United 


title 


CORPS 

colonel 
440-114-9687. 


MEDICAL 

To  be  lieutenii;nt 
Nielsen.  John  R., 
The  following-named 
ment  as  temporary 
Force,  in  the  grade  indicated 
visions   of  section  8444 
United  States  Code,  wltii 
tlon  as  medical  officers 
of  section  8067,  title  10 


offi(  ;ers 
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Force  Reserve,  under 
8376  and  693,  Tl- 


CORPS 

to  colonel 


AIR  FORCE 

colonel 


CORPS 

64-8532. 
32-3175. 
,    101-24-0975. 
58-4427. 


CORPS 

1225. 
CORPS 

2*7-48-6671. 
^4-22-2749. 
M.,  582-76-7674. 
persons  for  appolnt- 
he  Air  Force,  in  the 
the  provisions  of  sec- 
States  Code,  with  a 
nedical  officers,  under 
1067,  title  10,  Umted 

CORPS 

dblonel 
097-^2-5986. 

P..  131-14-8838. 
571-34-6971. 
2M0-O426. 

14-2062. 
i  144-05-1281. 
-9366. 
colonel 
4|0-34-2700. 
456-46-4545. 

580-58-1425. 
116-22-7428. 
219-  14-1628. 


tie 


persons  for  appolnt- 
Air  Force,  In  the 
;he  provisions  of  sec- 
States  Code: 


officer  for  appolnt- 

1  he  Air  Force,  In  the 

;he  provisions  of  sec- 

10,  United  States 


AIR    FORCE 

colonel 
2594. 
person  for  appolnt- 
Alr  Force,  in  the 
provisions  of  sec- 
10,  United  States 
deteignation  as  a  medl- 
provislons   of  section 
Slates  Code: 


the 
the 


persons  for  appoint- 
in  the  U.S.  Air 
,  under  the  pro- 
and  8447,  title  10, 
a  view  to  designa- 
inder  the  provisions 
United  States  Code: 


June  2Jt,  1974 


MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Brown,  Thomas  E.,  298-28-0778. 
Chambers,  Gary  R.,  253-66-2178. 
Etienne,  Harry  B.,  366-38-7039. 
Laurel,  Santiago,  578-52-2900. 
Pumarejo,  Ramon  A.,  115-22-7428. 
Todd,  David  S.,  543-32-1951. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions    of   section   8962,    title    10   of    the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Carlo  M.  Talbott,  321-34-1460FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 
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The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  th« 

retired  list  hi  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  James  C.  Sherrlll,  462-07-4089PB 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


MARIANO  LUCCA  RECEIVES  SPAIN'S 
HIGHEST  CIVILIAN  HONOR:  LA 
CROCE  DE  ISABELLA  LA  CATOLICA 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  citizen 
of  the  Nation  is  aware  of  the  historical 
significance  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
When  in  the  15th  century,  King  Ferdi- 
nand and  Queen  Isabella  finally  ac- 
quiesced to  the  pleas  of  Columbus  to 
embark  on  a  voyage  to  the  edge  of  the 
world,  no  one  could  have  known  the  pro- 
foimd  effect  the  trip  would  have  on  this 
land  and  the  entire  world. 

It  was  only  in  1968  that  the  United 
States  finally  accorded  Genoa's  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  who  sailed  under  the 
Spanish  flag,  his  due  and  established 
Columbus  Day. 

The  man  who  chaired  and  foimded  the 
National  Columbus  Day  Committee  was 
Mr.  Mariano  A.  Lucca  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
On  Sunday,  June  23,  1974,  Mr.  Lucca 
received  one  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment's highest  civilian  decorations — ^La 
Croce  de  Isabella  la  CatoUca.  The  tribute 
was  particularly  timely  because  Mr. 
Lucca  and  his  lovely  wife  simultaneously 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniver- 
sary. 

On  behalf  of  all  western  New  Yorkers, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  salute  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mariano  Lucca  and  their  wonderful 
family. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express  carried 
a  timely  article  on  Mr.  Lucca's  achieve- 
ments which  I  share  with  my  colleagues 
as  one  means  by  which  we  can  say  thanks 
Mariano  for  your  lifetime  of  dedicated 
service  to  our  community,  our  country 
and  our  Italian  American  heritage.  I  be- 
lieve a  museum  in  Washington,  D.C., 
dedicated  to  Columbus  would  be  a  great 
and  fitting  tribute  to  all  those  Americans 
of  Italian  descent  who  contributed  so 
much  to  our  Nation.  The  article  follows: 
Spain  To  Cite  BtrpFALONiAN  M.  A.  Lucca 
Mariano  A.  Lucca  of  Buffalo  will  receive 
one  of  the  Spanish  government's  highest 
clvUlan  decorations  when  he  and  his  wife 
celebrate  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
Sunday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Statler  Hilton. 
Ramon  Cercos,  Information  officer  at  the 
Spanish  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C  ,  wUl 
present  "La  Croce  de  Isabella  La  Catolica." 
or  the  Cross  of  Queen  Isabella  the  Catholic,  to 
Lucca  for  his  efforts  to  make  Columbus  Day 
a  U.S.  national  holiday. 

Lucca  Is  chairman  and  founder  of  the 
National  Columbus  Day  Committee,  which 
helped  Institute  the  national  holiday  in 
1963.  He  Is  now  active  In  establishing  a 
museum  In  Washington  devoted  to  Colum- 
biis. 


Lucca  married  the  former  Clara  L.  Guglno 
on  June  24,  1924,  in  Holy  Cross  Church  on 
Maryland  St.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Rev.  Donate  G.  Valante,  who  will  of- 
ficate  at  a  5:30  Mass  Sunday  evening  as  the 
Luccas  repeat  their  wedding  vows  In  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua  Church  on  Court  St.,  where 
both  were  baptized. 

The  dinner  wlU  be  given  at  7:30  p.m.  by 
their  son,  Francis  S.  Lucca  of  Buffalo.  The 
Luccas  have  nine  grandchildren  and  seven 
great-grandchUdren. 


THE  MANY  TALENTS  OF  CORA 
HARRIS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Pictorial  Press  of  Bryan, 
Tex.,  there  was  a  photo  article  about  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  John  Harris.  Mrs. 
Cora  Harris  has  been  blind  since  birth, 
but  her  disability  has  never  dampened 
her  spirits.  She  is  the  most  delightful 
person  I  have  ever  met. 

I  only  wish  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress had  the  opportunity  to  meet  this 
wonderful  woman  and  her  fine  husband, 
John.  I  commend  the  article  to  you  and 
my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  and  I 
only  regret  that  the  photographs  that 
accompanied  it  in  the  Pictorial  Press  can 
not  be  reproduced  here. 
The  article  follows: 
The  Many  Talents  of  Cora  Harris 
(By  Kandy  Rose) 
Cora  Harris  Is  the   kind  of  person  who 
makes  you  ashamed  for  ever  feeling  gloomy 
or  depressed,  or  out  of  sorts  with  your  fellow 
man. 

Blind  since  birth,  Cora  and  her  husband 
John  live  In  modest  surroundings  on  West 
19th  street  in  Bryan. 

When  she  was  11  Cora  was  admitted  to 
the  State  School  for  the  Bltod  In  Austm, 
and  finished  her  education  at  age  22.  While 
at  the  school,  she  showed  an  aptitude  for 
music  and  learned  to  play  the  piano  with 
proficiency. 

When  she  returned  to  Bryan  members  of 
the  congregation  at  College  Hills  Baptist 
Church  heard  her  play  and  asked  her  to  pro- 
vide the  music  for  their  Sunday  services  on 
a  regtUar  basis,  and  she  did  so  for  16  years. 
Roan's  Chapel  also  asked  her  to  play  sacred 
music  for  them,  and  she  obliged  for  many 
years. 

She  says  she's  retired  from  playing  the 
piano  now.  Her  hearing  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be,  so  she  Just  plays  for  friends  on  days 
when  her  hearing  is  better  than  normal. 

Cora  keeps  her  hands  busy  by  weaving 
beautifully  colored  hot  dish  mats.  The  mats 
are  10  strands  of  rug  yarn  thick,  and  are 
hand  tied  to  provide  a  quilted  effect.  She  has 
made  many  mats  for  gifts  and  has  sent  them 


to  public  officials  including  Representative 
Olin  Teague,  who  was  so  taken  with  them  he 
asked  her  to  make  him  12  additional  sets  to 
present  as  gifts. 

Cora's  looms  are  getting  worn  now,  and 
she's  been  trying  to  find  someone  who  could 
make  her  some  new  ones.  The  new  "store- 
bought"  types  are  more  expensive  than  she 
can  afford  right  now. 

Cora  and  her  husband  John's  courtship  is 
a  story  In  itself.  John's  first  wife  died,  and 
after  a  period  of  loneliness  he  thought  he'd 
like  someone  to  write  to.  He  applied  to  the 
same  group  Cora  had  for  a  "correspondence 
friend." 

Cora  and  John  began  writing,  and  after  a 
year  of  this  courtship  by  letter  John  came  to 
Bryan  from  Virginia  for  a  visit.  His  impres- 
sion of  Cora's  personality  by  letter  was  con- 
firmed, and  the  two  were  married  In  1953. 

John  has  been  employed  as  sexton  by  St. 
Andrew's  Church  for  many  years,  and  has 
been  retained  as  an  administrator  while  a 
younger  man  does  the  more  physical  work. 

Cora  also  works  with  the  Rethred  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  as  a  volunteer,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  program.  But 
then,  if  you  know  Cora  you  wouldn't  expect 
anything  any  different.  She  bubbles  over 
with  love  for  others. 


NUCLEAR  TESTING: 
HALT 


TIME  FOR  A 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ur- 
gency of  the  question  concerning  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty — crPBT— was 
accentuated  by  the  recent  nuclear  ex- 
plosion by  India.  A  CTBT  would  end  a 
major  phase  of  the  qualitative  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  arms.  Perhaps  even 
more  significant  would  be  the  effects  of  a 
CTBT  in  reducing  international  tension 
and  increasing  the  chances  of  worldwide 
acceptance  of  the  Nonprolif  era  tion 
Treaty. 

There  is  a  critical  dependence  of  the 
development  of  new  nuclear  weapons  on 
continued  testing.  A  ban  on  such  testing 
would  inhibit  qualitative  Improvements 
in  nuclear  weapons  systems  that  are  be- 
yond the  calculated  margin  of  safety.  A 
CTBT  would  help  stabilize  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  encourage  further  agree- 
ment on  other  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative arms  control  measures. 

Many  countries  have  not  signed  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  that  was  estab- 
lished in  1970.  The  reason  given  by  the 
nonsignatory  coimtries  vary,  but  some 
are  directly  linked  to  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  to  achieve  a 
CTBT.  For  instance,  in  1965  India  said 
that  it  would  not  sign  the  Nonprollfera- 
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tion  Treaty  until  there  was  tangible 
progress  toward  disarmament,  including 
a  CTBT. 

Depending  on  tlie  number  of  partici- 
pating countries,  a  CTBT  would  limit  tlie 
adverse  environmental  effects  of  nuclear 
testing.  Sucli  a  treaty  could  also  result 
in  significant  long-term  savings  in  nu- 
clear defense  expenditures. 

Ttie  continuing  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  a  serious  tlireat  to  in- 
ternational security.  I  believe  a  CTBT 
would  be  a  crucial  turning  point  in  the 
procurement  of  world  peace.  I  am  enter- 
ing into  the  Record  an  article  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  discussing  the  merits 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  as  opposed 
to  a  threshold  test  ban.  The  article,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  May  1974  issue  of  Arms 
Control  Today,  follows: 

Nuclear  Testing:    Time  fob  a  Halt 
(By  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 

On  May  17,  India  exploded  a  nuclear  de- 
vice, the  sixtb  country  to  do  so.  And  even 
If  India  does  not  make  a  true  bomb — as  It 
has  promised  not  to  do — we  miist  now  face 
with  greater  urgency  the  critical  Issue  of  a 
"world  of  many  nuclear  powers."  For  that 
reason  among  others,  I  strongly  support  the 
negotiation  now  of  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
all  nuclear  testing. 

The  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  Is  now 
almost  11  years  old.  Since  then,  there  has 
been  little  progress  In  extending  the  ban  on 
testing  that  was  then  agreed  for  the  atmo6- 
phere,  space,  and  underwater.  In  the  Inter- 
vening years,  the  pace  of  imderground  test- 
ing was  actually  stepped  up  periodically  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  interest  has  been  revived  In  further 
limits  on  nuclear  testing.  I  believe  a  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  treaty  Is  ptirtlcularly 
important  and  attractive  at  this  time,  when 
the  immediate  prospects  for  revising  the  1972 
Interim  Agreement  on  offensive  strategic 
weapons  are  so  bleak. 

CTB   advantages 

CTB  has  several  attractions.  First,  a  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty  would  comple- 
ment the  agreements  reached  at  SALT  I,  by 
making  it  more  difficult  for  either  super- 
power to  make  major  qualitative  improve- 
ments In  their  nuclear  arsenals.  If  all  test- 
ing were  stopped,  at  least  this  would  dam- 
pen fears  on  either  side  that  the  other  would 
gain  a  high  degree  of  confidence  In  some  new 
generation  of  first-strike  weapons. 

Second,  there  Is  the  matter  of  political  will 
Itself.  The  atmosphere  surrounding  both  de- 
tente and  the  possibilities  for  arms  control 
would  be  helped  If  there  were  some  agree- 
ment at  the  forthcoming  Moscow  summit.  I 
believe  that  promoting  that  atmosphere,  so 
hard  won,  is  particularly  Important  at  this 
time,  when  there  is  widespread  qustloning  in 
the  United  States  (and  apparently  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well)  about  the  real  basis 
for  Improved  Soviet-American  relations.  In 
addition  to  its  own  merits,  therefore,  a  CTB 
would  demonstrate  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  both  still  com- 
mitted to  real  limits  on  arms.  In  fact,  it 
might  then  bo  easier  to  break  the  log-Jam 
at  SALT  n  on  revising  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment. 

This  reasoning  may  explain  the  strong  sup- 
port for  a  CTB  which  Soviet  leaders  expressed 
to  me  during  my  recent  trip  to  Moscow — 
about  which  I  will  say  more  later. 

Third,  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  would 
reinforce  the  Non -Proliferation  Treaty,  which 
is  due  for  review  next  year.  Many  non-nuclear 
nations  have  branded  the  NPT  as  unfair  to 
them.  They  have  given  up  nuclear  weapons, 
along  with  whatever  political  and  military 
benefits  these  weapons  seem  to  confer,  while 
the  superpowers  forge  ahead  In  their  own 
arms  race. 


EXTENSION  5  OF  REMARKS 

A  CTB  would  be  i  major  indicator  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  r  lajor  powers.  If  they  are 
determined  to  prev(  nt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Such  a  del  lonstratlon  of  gcod  faith 
is  particularly  Impo  "tant  now  that  India  has 
become  the  sixth  p<  wer  to  explode  a  nuclear 
device.  Will  there  hj  more?  In  part,  the  an- 
swer to  this  questl  m  will  depend  on  what 
the  superpowers  c  o  to  show  restraint — 
whether  or  not  Ind  a,  China,  or  other  coun- 
tries continue  to  tes ;. 

The  continuation  of  underground  testing 
also  weakens  the  efl  Drts  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  tc  bring  France  and  China 
into  real  discussion)  on  arms  control.  A  CTB 
on  its  own  would  not  prevent  proliferation 
or  lead  to  broader  arms  control  talks;  but  It 
could  be  a  significant  step  on  the  way. 

Finally,  a  CTB  wduld  permit  some  savings 
In  the  nuclear  weipons  programs  of  both 
superpowers,  to  be  a  pplied  to  other  uses,  and 
end  the  remaining  environmental  hazards 
from  underground  '  esting.  While  such  haz- 
ards are  not  the  od  jrrldlng  reason  for  ban- 
ning all  tests,  aboi  t  one-flfth  of  our  tests 
have  vented,  sendlig  radioactive  particles 
into  the  air.  In  adti  ition,  the  side  effects  of 
massive  explosions  leep  within  the  earth's 
crust  are  still  not  tv  lly  known — as  concluded 
by  the  Pltzer  Panel,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Sclei  ce  and  Technology. 

Many  of  these  ai  ^ments  for  a  Compre- 
hensive Test  Ban  reaty  were  reflected  In 
talks  I  had  with  S)viet  leaders  In  Moscow 
during  April.  In  t4ese  talks,  they  shifted 
their  position  on  ai  Important  point.  They 
are  no  longer  Inslstlig  that  France  and  China 
Join  a  CTB  at  the  foutset.  Rather  they  are 
prepared  to  reach  tgreement  with  us  now, 
and  then  seek  the  support  of  other  nations. 
To  be  sure,  Soviet  leaders  told  me  they  want 
an  escape  clause,  i^  the  event  that  Prance 
and  China  do  not  re^ond.  (Such  clauses  have 
become  standard  In  most  arms  control  agree- 
ments.) And  It  Is  Important  for  us  not  to 
allow  a  CTB  to  be  tised  as  a  weapon  In  the 
diplomatic  conflict  petween  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China.  But  Sojvlet  leaders  also  agreed 
that  a  CTB  could  be  an  Important  step  for- 
ward, symbolizing  oijr  shared  concern  to  limit 
the  race  in  nuclear  arms. 

VERIPICATION    C^ABILrnZS    IMPROVE 

Yet  what  assurance  is  there  that  the  So- 
viet Union  would  not  test  nuclear  weapons  in 
secret?  To  begin  with,  our  ability  to  detect 
nuclear  weapons  tests  underground  has  Im- 
proved considerably  during  the  past  decade 
(and  the  Soviet  Ualon  has  frequently  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  rely  on  national 
means  of  verification).  In  fact,  testimony 
before  the  Senate  A^s  Control  Subcommit- 
tee— from  a  varlet  r  of  sources — has  sup- 
ported the  conclUBlo  n  that  we  have  a  greater 
capacity  now  to  det  set  and  identify  nuclear 
explosions  through  national  means  alone 
than  we  would  hav(  i  had  In  1963,  even  with 
the  seven  on-site  In  jpectlons  a  year  that  we 
then  demanded.  There  Is  widespread  belief 
that  current  developments  in  seismology 
alone  would  enable  lis  to  detect  and  Identify 
explosions  having  a  yield  of  only  a  few  kilo- 
tons.  And  this  doeii  not  take  Into  account 
satellite  reconnalssa  ice  and  other  techniques 
to  gather  informatlofi. 

In  addition,  the  Stvlet  Union  would  always 
be  uncertain  of  ouij  capabilities.  And,  being 
uncertain,  Soviet  leaders  would  have  to  cal- 
culate the  risks — af  d  the  consequences — of 
being  caught  at  cheating.  With  so  much  else 
at  stake  In  arms  control  and  In  our  bilateral 
relations,  these  rlskt  and  consequences  would 
weigh  heavily  on  t  lem.  This  would  be  es- 
pecially so  since  tl  e  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  cheating — ^son  e  improvements  in  low- 
yield  weapons — are  most  unlikely  to  bring 
any  marked  advantage  In  the  nuclear  arms 
balance. 

I  believe,  therefort,  that  the  issue  of  verifi- 
cation no  longer  n  ed  stand  In  the  way  of 
nuclear   testing   by   the 


further   limits   on 


superpowers.  Consec  uently,  I  have  introduced 
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a  Senate  resolution  calling  for  a  mutual 
moratorium  on  all  tiuclear  testing  by  the 
United  States  and  th »  Soviet  Union,  followed 
by  a  conclusion  of  a  ( Jomprehenslve  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  hopefully  to  be  negotiated  In  time 
for  the  Moscow  sumn  ilt  this  summer.  At  time 
of  writing,  this  resolution  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, and  has  been  cleared  for  Senate  action 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  ComnUttee. 

"threshold"  test   ban   INADEQUATE 

Press  reports  on  pr(  iparatlons  for  the  forth- 
coming summit,  hovever,  indicate  that  the 
Administration  Is  see  king  only  a  "threshold" 
test  ban — that  Is,  a  limit  on  tests  producing 
a  seismic  signal  abov ;  a  given  magnitude.  Of 
course,  for  the  political  and  psychological 
reasons  I  have  advanced  above,  even  a  thresh- 
old treaty  which  genuinely  ruled  out  major 
changes  In  strategic  weaponry  could  still  be 
valuable. 

But  even  a  threshpld  treaty  set  at  a  low 
level  would  be  less  dasirable  than  a  complete 
ban  on  testing  by  tqe  superpowers.  First,  it 
Is  not  clear  that  a  th)-eshold  treaty  would  be 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  commitment  of 
the  superpowers  to  lend  their  arms  race. 
Would  India  have  tested  a  nuclear  device  If 
Washington  and  Moscow  had  signed  a  CTB? 
We  cannot  know,  although  India  long  de- 
manded this  progress  as  the  price  of  Its  own 
forbearance.  Its  recent  action,  therefore, 
should  Increase  our  |  desire  to  regulate  the 
superpower  arms  raae — with  a  comprehen- 
sive, rather  than  another  partial,  test  ban 
agreement.  1 

Second,  a  threshold  treaty  would  be  even 
more  difficult  to  monitor  than  a  CTB,  since 
it  would  require  a  {tteclslon  in  seismic  de- 
tection that  Is  not  needed  when  the  Issue 
Is  one  of  verifying  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  a  nuclear  explosion  of  any  size  at  all. 
Disagreements  on  sv^b  technicalities  could 


very  well  lead  to  mof 
less. 

Third,  the  level 
tend  to  be  set  by  arc 


political  tension,  not 


the  threshold  wotild 
developers  rather  than 
by  arms  controllers.  I  As  long  as  some  level 
of  testing  Is  permitted,  there  will  be  strong 
pressiues  to  test  up  {to  the  limits  (as  hap- 
pened with  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty)  — 
even  If  quotas  were  Imposed  on  the  number 
of  tests  each  power  could  make  each  year. 
There  would  also  b4  a  tendency  to  refine 
nuclear  weapons  arsenals  even  further — es- 
pecially in  the  area  of  tactical  weapons.  This 
could  lead  to  a  blurring  of  the  distinction 
between  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  weapons. 

Finally,  will  the  Soviet  Union  accept  a 
threshold  ban  that  m>uld  be  a  real  Improve- 
ment on  the  present  Partial  Test-Ban 
Treaty?  Since  the  $ovlet  Union  generally 
tests  weapons  larger  than  ours,  a  threshold 
ban  would  tend  to  favor  U.S.  weapons  de- 
velopments, and  coulfl  raise  doubts  in  Soviet 
minds  about  our  s&icerity  in  wanting  to 
advance  mutual  interests  in  this  area. 

For  all  these  reaions,  I  believe  that  a 
threshold  ban  wotild  be  far  from  the  beat 
answer  In  the  area  I  of  controlling  nuclear 
testing.  I  have  urge^  the  Administration  to 
pursue  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  to  the 
limits  of  negotiation,  before  turning  to  a  less 
desirable  alternative. i  And  I  believe  that  CTB 
can  be  negotiated  this  year. 


CRISPIN  OARNE2 
TRY'S   FIRST 
THIS  YEAR 


PRODUCES  CODN- 
JALE    OP   COTTON 


HON.  E 


&~U 


GARZA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OI 

Monday. 


OF   TEXAS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

June  24.  1974 


Mr.    DE    LA    GaRZ.I 

in  June  the  Natloii 
for  this  year  was 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 

s  first  bale  of  cotton 

gl^med  in  Hidalgo  Coim- 


Jiine 


24, 


1974 


ty  in  the  15th  Congressional  District  of 
Texas. 

Crispin  Gamez  produced  the  cotton 
on  ills  farm  near  the  town  of  Pharr.  And 
this  is  the  third  time  in  the  last  4  years 
that  Mr.  Gamez  had  the  first  bale.  Win- 
ning the  honor  has  become  a  habit  with 
him. 

Tills  year's  bale  is  no  skimpy  affair.  It 
weighed  in  at  518  pounds — a  healthy  bale, 
as  any  cotton  man  knows. 

I  am  proud  of  this  opportunity  to  let 
my  colleagues  Itnow  how  we  do  things 
in  south  Texas.  And  I  convey  my  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Garnex,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  honor  of  being  first,  collected 
$1,445  in  cash  prizes  for  the  first  bale. 


INCREASED  BENEFITS  FOR  SERV- 
ICE-CONNECTED VETERANS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OP   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  our  distinguished  chairman 
and  Chairman  Boland  and  the  members 
of  his  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  expediting  this  leg- 
islation. House  Joint  Resolution  1061 
will  provide  funds  necessary  to  imple- 
ment legislation  recently  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  to 
increase  compensation  benefits  to  our 
sei-vice-connected  veterans,  and  their 
families. 

Inuring  the  current  fiscal  year,  $100,- 
000,000  is  required  to  implement  Public 
Law  93-295  that  became  effective  May 
1,  1974.  It  provides  a  15-  to  18-percent 
increase  in  disability  compensation  bene- 
fits for  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans; a  15-percent  increase  in  allow- 
ances for  dependents  of  veterans  who 
are  50  percent  or  more  disabled;  a  17- 
percent  increase  for  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  widows  and 
children;  and  a  17-percent  increase  in 
aid  and  attendance  allowances.  This  new 
legislation  passed  by  our  Conunittee  on 
Veterans  Affairs  earlier  this  year  will 
benefit  some  2.2  million  veterans  receiv- 
ing compensation  benefits  and  approxi- 
mately 375,000  widows,  children  and  par- 
ent cases  receiving  death  compensation 
and  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation benefits  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Approximately  $77,000,000  is  needed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  imple- 
ment PubUc  Law  93-293  that  became 
effective  May  31,  1974.  You  will  recall  we 
recently  passed  a  30-day  emergency  ex- 
tension of  the  time  during  which  veter- 
ans must  complete  their  training  imder 
the  GI  bill.  Enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion averted  a  hardship  for  some  veter- 
ans whose  time  was  due  to  expire  May 
31.  1974.  We  are  now  considering  a  com- 
prehensive education  bill  that  will  in- 
clude a  2 -year  extension  and  we  continue 
to  hope  final  passage  will  come  about  be- 
fore June  30. 

I  have  continued  to  be  concerned  about 
unreasonable  delays  encountered  by 
many  veterans  in  receiving  their  edu- 
cational benefits  checks.  This  has  caused 
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undue  hardslups  on  thousands  of  veter- 
ans and  many  have  had  to  drop  out  of 
school  due  to  these  delays.  In  an  attempt 
to  resolve  these  serious  problems,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  asked  for 
funds  to  implement  its  "Man  on  Campus" 
program.  This  progiam  is  being  estab- 
lished by  adniinistrative  action  and 
$2,000,000  is  being  appropriated  to  the 
Agency  for  the  initial  funding  during  this 
fiscal  year.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  taken  note  that  these  fimds  axe 
not  to  be  used  to  duplicate  the  efforts  of 
the  Veterans'  cost  of  instruction  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  committee  and  take  this  time 
to  assure  the  committee  that  we  plan  to 
monitor  the  "man  on  Campus"  program 
to  see  that  the  services  provided  on 
campus  by  the  Agency  does  not  overlap 
the  scope  of  services  provided  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  veterans'  cost  of  in- 
struction program  already  established 
on  some  campuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  prompt  action 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  House. 
It  again  shows  the  committee  is  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  veterans  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  commitment  to  see  that  these 
needs  are  met. 


ATOMIC  POWER  SPREAD?  TRY  TO 
STOP  IT 


HON.  E.  G.  SHUSTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  pros- 
pects of  spreading  nuclear  power  to  the 
Middle  East  and  beyond.  I  am  still 
wrestling  with  the  question  myself.  The 
following  article  from  the  June  23  Pitts- 
burgh Press  by  Prof.  Lawrence  Lee  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  offers  a  perspec- 
tive which  deserves  Inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional debate  on  this  issue: 
(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  June  23,  1974] 
A-PowKB  Spread?  Try  To  Stop  It 
(By  Lawrence  Lee) 

Everyone  wants  atomic  power. 

Everyone  will  have  atomic  power. 

Such  knowledge,  once  gained,  cannot  be 
kept  secret.  Such  techniques,  once  mastered 
will  not  remain  the  permanent  monopoly  of 
one  society.  They  will  sometime  be  univer- 
sally possessed. 

It  was  shallow  not  to  have  perceived  this 
from  the  beginning. 

About  the  year  1950,  this  view  was  stated 
in  an  informal  discussion  with  a  bureaucrat 
appearing  at  the  University  of  Pittebiurgh  un- 
der sponsorship  of  Dr.  Herbert  Longenecker, 
then  dean  of  graduate  studies. 

It  was  suggested  that,  with  a  proper  quid 
pro  quo  from  Russia,  our  knowledge  of  the 
fission  of  the  atom  be  revealed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  ease  an  almost  universal  interna- 
tional fear  and  tension. 

There  was  shocked  response. 

Now,  about  two  decades  later,  Russia  is  an 
ominous   rival  for   atomic   hegemony. 

China  has  exploded  more  than  one  nuclear 
device,  in  spite  of  the  rumored  threat  of  pre- 
ventive attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  Its  con- 
tlnvdng  tension  with  the  Chinese  regime  over 
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territory  and  Communist  ideological  dom- 
inance. 

India,  also  disputing  territory  with  China, 
has  recently  exploded  a  nuclear  device  while 
its  starving  millions  cheer  In  national  pride. 

The  United  Statee,  for  prestuned  oil  con- 
cessions and  in  our  desire  to  prevent  too 
strong  an  Influence  by  Russia  in  the  Arab 
world,  has  agreed  to  export  atomic  capa- 
bility and  aid  to  Egypt. 

And  the  resignation  of  a  major  figure  of 
the  United  States  delegation  from  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  because 
of  the  present  attitude  of  Washington  of- 
ficials . . . 

All  this  brings  us  up  to  the  cvirrent  and 
ticking  second  In  atomic  questions  and  In- 
ternational diplomacy.  Time  has  no  stop  in 
these  issues  and  in  the  fate  of  nations. 

What  man  decides  and  does,  man  must  live 
with — in  rejoicing  or  in  despair. 

India  declaree  that  she  will  never  use 
atomic  force  for  warfare. 

If  this  Is  true,  and  if  her  atomic  capa- 
bility Is  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
energy  for  peaceful  uses,  for  the  development 
of  creative  power,  India  will  Indeed  have 
given  her  starving  masses  cause  for  more 
than  mere  nationalistic  pride. 

Their  Uves  wlU  be  less  l^^)erlled.  Their  fu- 
ture survival  will  be  more  hopeful. 

If  she  falls  to  keep  or  cannot  keep  the 
pledges  of  peacefiU  usage,  India  will  not  be 
the  first  nation  to  promise  more  than  she 
Intends  to  or  can  fulfill. 

All  national  entitles  declare  their  peaceful 
intentions.  All  repeat  that  their  armamenta 
are  for  defense  against  the  potential  enemy. 

And  budgets  for  defense  expand  while 
weapons  that  are  perilous  become  obsolete 
and  are  replaced  by  even  more  destructive 
ones. 

Only  the  wisest  stateemanshlp  on  select 
occasions  can  act  in  compassion.  Diplomacy 
must  act  most  often  with  realism. 

It  Is  realistic  to  see  that  nuclear  knowl- 
edge will  become  universal.  It  is  statesman- 
like to  seek  with  enduring  tenacity  a  system 
in  which  all  nations,  large  and  smaU,  can  feel 
secure. 


11500   BANANAS   ON  PIKE'S   PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  back- 
ers of  H.R.  11500,  the  bill  to  bury  the 
surface  coal  mining  industry,  are  fond 
of  claiming  that  it  would  simply  enact 
the  Pennsylvania  surface  mining  law  for 
the  whole  Nation,  and  would  make  pos- 
sible nationwide  the  use  of  the  modified 
block-cut  mining  method  employed  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  fact,  one  memlser  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  and  three  staff  mem- 
bers went  up  to  see  some  of  the  mines 
which  operate  by  the  block-cut  method 
on  steep  slopes.  One  of  the  staff  wrote 
a  glowing  report  on  the  trip,  saying  that 
the  mining  method  seemed  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful way  of  reclaiming  steep  slopes, 
and  implying  that  these  mines  were  in 
compliance  with  H.R.  11500. 

It  all  sounded  wonderful  until  the  own- 
er of  one  of  the  mines  got  a  look  at  H.R. 
11500.  He  is  Edward  Mears,  president  of 
the  Mears  Coal  Co.,  a  small  operation 
near  Marion  Center,  Pa.  What  Mr. 
Mears  saw  in  this  bill  sent  him  running 
to  a  typewriter.  He  wrote  to  meml)ers 
of  the  Interior  Committee: 
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I  am  afraid  If  It  passes,  It  will  stop  me 
from  using  my  block-cut  method  and  will 
put  me  out  of  business.  I  find  a  nvunber  of 
proposed  requirements  in  that  bill  that  will 
stop  not  only  my  kind  of  operations  but  many 
others  like  it  here  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Mears  is  not  some  rapacious  coal 
operator  despoiling  the  landscape.  By  the 
account  of  the  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee staff  members  who  saw  his  mine, 
he  is  doing  a  good  job  of  reclamation. 
They  apparently  want  a  bill  that  would 
allow  other  operators  to  use  the  same 
methods — in  fact,  that  would  require 
them  to  do  so. 

Beautiful — but  Mr.  Mears  says  this 
wUl  not  be  possible  under  H.R.  11500. 

In  other  words,  the  supposed  textbook 
example  of  H.R.  11500  says  it  would  put 
him  out  of  business. 

What  better  testimony  do  we  need  to 
prove  that  H.R.  11500  is  a  crazy,  mixed- 
up  bill?  It  is  as  silly  as  trying  to  raise 
bananas  on  Pike's  Peak.  If  it  would  stop 
operations  at  an  acknowledged  model 
mine,  that  is  a  pretty  good  sign  it  would 
shut  down  a  major  portion  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry— and  right  now,  the  Nation  can- 
not afford  to  let  that  happen. 


LESS  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Postmaster 
General  E.  T.  Klassen  recently  an- 
nounced that  he  was  bringing  his  South- 
em  Regional  Postmaster  General,  Mr. 
Carl  C.  Ulsaker,  to  Washington  to  serve 
as  a  Senior  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  the  prime  purpose  of  "develop- 
ing and  implementing  servicewide  cost 
reduction  programs." 

For  my  colleagues  who  have  seen  postal 
service  deteriorate  at  an  Increasing  rate 
over  the  past  3  years,  this  annoimcement 
of  the  Postmaster  General  should  serve 
as  an  ominous  warning  that  there  are 
more  service  cuts  to  come. 

As  General  Klassen  puts  it  In  his  press 
release: 

The  us.  Postal  Service  faces  now  and  In 
the  coming  fiscal  year  a  serious  financial 
problem.  Due  mainly  to  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, our  costs  are  considerably  In  excess 
of  our  revenues. 

The  Postmaster  General  goes  on  to 
say — 

It  is  absolutely  Imperative  that  we  de- 
velop. Implement  and  follow  through  on  pro- 
grams to  contain  and  curtail  our  costs  for 
labor,  transportation,  supplies  and  other 
services.  Of  necessity,  such  programs  must 
be  national  in  scope  with  significant  flexi- 
bility for  implementation  at  the  local  level. 

For  an  agency  which  is  almost  totally 
labor-oriented,  an  agency  which  spends 
more  than  80  percent  of  its  budget  to 
meet  its  payroll,  unless  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice abandons  some  of  its  management 
policies,  the  Klassen  announcement  can 
only  mean  one  thing:  less  service  to  the 
public. 

I  will  remind  my  colleagues  that  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  already  paying 
through  the  nose  for  postal  service  they 
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do  not  receive.  it)r  fiscal  year  1974  the 
Congress  appropfiated  nearly  $2  billion 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  pay  for 
public  service  costs  and  subsidies.  This 
money,  coupled  with  the  postal  revenues 
that  go  directly  to  the  Postal  Service, 
should  be  enougl  i  to  provide  consistent 
and  adequate  pos  al  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Appa  ently,  it  is  not. 

The  reasons  vihy  postal  costs  vastly 
exceed  revenues  i  nd  subsidies  are  many. 
But  it  is  interestii  g  to  note  that  the  press 
release  of  the  I  ilassen  statement  was 
sandwiched  between  two  other  general 
releases  from  thr  Postal  Service  which 
illustrate  one  of  the  basic  reasons:  the 
Postal  Service  nanagement  is  more 
interested  in  the  mage  of  service  rather 
than  the  substar  ;e. 

Preceding  the  ]  Llassen  economy  state- 
ment was  a  pnss  release  which  an- 
nounced that  Henry  Aaron,  the  Atlanta 
Braves  homerun  1  ;ing,  was  named  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  recipient  of  fan  mail  in  1973 
by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

It  seems  the  Pc  stal  Service  asked  pro- 
fessional sports  0  rganizations,  the  three 
major  television  networks,  motion  pic- 
ture companies,  television  production 
companies,  and  i  an  mail  organizations 
to  submit  the  ef  proximate  amounts  of 
mail  their  top  pen  onalities  each  received. 

I  am  sure  the  public  was  thrilled  to 
learn  that  its  tax  money  produced  a  fan 
mail  survey  whic  h  showed  Aaron  out- 
draws  Dinah  Shot ;,  Johnny  Carson,  Alan 
Alda,  Randolph  BLantooth,  and  Joe  Na- 
math  combined. 

Immediately  f)llowing  the  Klassen 
economy  statemeiit  was  a  press  release 
which  announced  a  $5  million  nationwide 
advertising  campiign  to  promote  stamp 
collecting.  1 

The  press  releaie  proudly  annoimced: 

It  Is  the  first  tlm  s  that  the  Postal  Service 
has  ever  piurchaseq  national  television  ad- 
vertising. 
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ICHORD 


IN  THE  HOUSE  O:  ■■  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
April-May  1974  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Missouri  Bar,  Mr.  Wade  F.  Baker, 
executive  director  of  the  Missouri  Bar, 
wrote  a  timely  art  icle  on  lawyer-legisla- 
tors which  I  woulfl  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  wake 
of  the  political  ecandals  which  have 
wracked  government  at  all  levels,  law- 


yers have  suffered 
utation  due  to  the 
low  professionals, 
fession,  composed 


an  undue  loss  of  rep- 
actions  of  a  few  fel- 
3urely,  an  entire  pro- 
;n  vast  part  of  honest 
and  dedicated  men  and  women  of  in- 
tegrity, should  no  i  be  degraded  for  the 
of  a  few  of  its  mem- 
that  it  is  time  that  we 


misguided  actions 
bers,  and  I  believe 


finally  hear  a  go(d  word  for  the  law- 


yers. Mr.  Baker's 


afford  a  needed  perspective  on  tlie  vital 


and  necessary  ro 
in  our  society,  anc 


e  that  lawyers  play 
I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportimity  ti  share  tliem  with  my 
distinguished  collei  igues. 
The  article  follow is : 

BENCKMARKS   FDR   YOCR   PRACTICE 

(By  Wac  e  P.  Baker) 
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Today  in  the 
sembly  there  are  tw 
House  and  twenty-i 
tal   of  fifty  lawyer-: 
cates   that  perhaps 
the  lawyers  in  the 
re-election. 

By  the  time  this 
line  for  filing  will  h^ve 
sons   for   their 
pertinent  and  ought 
say  they  are  tired 
ment  legislators  mualt 
hard  they  try.  Otherp 
clsm  of  lawyers  and 
in  the  legislative 
economics  as  a  base 
legislature 

WhUe  a  few 
salary,  most  do.  Th( 
we  who  work  with 
hours  spent  in  heari|igi 
sessions  and  the 
attend.  Add  to  that 
stltuents  between 
money )    spent   for 
time  is  left  for  theifa 
or  professional  pursi  its 

Although  no  one 
be  paid   full  time 
overlook  the  heavy 
upon  them  by  thel' 
body  of  men  and 
our  most  difficult 
lems  for  decisions, 
deserve  more  compe 
receive.  Less  than 
budget    is 

Branch  of  governmejnt 
Etrate   that 
help  they  need  are 
about   time   those 
with  them  should 

Lawyers  should 
efforts  in  the  leglsla 


Missouri  General  As- 

4nty-nine  lawyers  in  the 

In  the  Senate,  a  to- 

]|Bglslators.  Rumor   indi- 

twenty-five   percent  of 

legislature  will  not  seek 
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well-taken  comments 


is  published,  the  dead- 
passed.  But  the  rea- 
the   legislature   are 
to  be  examined.  Some 
the  constant  harass- 
endure,  no  matter  how 
are  weary  of  the  crltl- 
;he  key  role  they  occupy 
Nearly  all  mention 
reason  for  leaving  the 


legislators  may  not  earn  their 

public  is  unaware  (as 
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s,  the  frequent  special 
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to  engage  In  business 


suggests  that  legislators 
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responsibilities  imposed 

official  duties.  As  the 

to  which  we  entrust 

essential  public  prob- 

Idgislators,  In  my  opinion, 
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This  should  demon- 

and    the   supportive 
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sacrifice  income  and  time  away  from  their 
families  to  serve  as  our  representatives  in 
our  Assembly.  They  are  distressed  by  the 
criticism  that  lawyers  have  too  much  power 
in  the  legislature.  After  all,  the  voters  who 
selected  them  thought  they  were  more  qual- 
ified than  their  opponents.  Voters  appar- 
ently were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they 
were  lawyers.  Then  they  were  elected  or  ap- 
pointed by  other  legislators  to  key  positions 
they  hold  because  of  their  legal  training  and 
their  skiU  In  negotiation  and  debate.  Law- 
yers have  shown  adeptness  at  moving  bills 
along  the  intricate  route  to  enactment. 

We  need  the  skill  and  training  of  lawyers 
in  the  Missouri  General  Assembly,  and  we 
would  hope  many  will  change  their  minds 
and  file  for  re-election  before  the  deadline 
for  filing  passes. 

Experienced  legislators  are  needed  in  Mis- 
souri now  as  much  as  when  the  State  was 
admitted  into  the  Union.  Because  of  the 
skills  of  lawyers  and  the  significant  role  they 
occupy  in  the  legislative  process,  we  encour- 
age them  to  continue  to  serve  in  the  legisla- 
ture and  to  give  Missouri  the  leadership  the 
State  so  acutely  needs. 


PUERTO    RICO    CELEBRATES     THE 
FEAST  OF  SAN  JUAN  BAUTISTA 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  23,  celebrations  were  held  in 
many  places  in  commemoration  of  the 
feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist.  While 
this  occasion  is  widely  observed  in  many 
countries  with  a  predominantly  ChriG- 
tian  population,  nowhere  is  it  more  en- 
thusiastically celebrated  than  In  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  Island  of  Puerto  Rico  was  discov- 
ered by  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  to 
the  New  World.  In  early  November  of 
1493,  he  and  his  crew  stopped  at  the 
small  Caribbean  Island  of  Guadeloupe  for 
water.  It  was  there  that  they  met  a  group 
of  Arawak  Indians  who  had  been  taken 
into  slavery  by  the  Carib  Indians.  The 
Arawaks  begged  Columbus  to  take  them 
home  to  their  neighboring  island  of 
Boriquen,  and  Columbus  agreed  to  do  so. 

On  November  19,  the  Spanish  fleet 
reached  Boriqu^n,  and  Columbus  was  so 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  island 
that  he  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  calling 
it  San  Juan  Bautista  after  Saint  John  the 
Baptist.  After  spending  3  days  on  the 
island,  the  Spanish  fleet  continued  its 
voyage  on  to  the  original  destination  of 
Hispaniola. 

For  the  next  15  years  the  island  of  San 
Juan  Bautista  remained  largely  Ignored 
by  Spain,  but  finally  in  1508  Ponce  de 
Leon  took  a  crew  of  50  men  to  carry  out 
further  explorations  in  the  area.  It  is  said 
that  upon  discovering  a  large,  well- 
protected  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
island.  Ponce  de  Leon  praised  the  area 
as  a  "Puerto  rico"— a  rich  Portland  that 
that  name  eventually  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  entire  island.  The  port  and  now 
capital  city  retained  the  name  of  San 
Juan. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  feast  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist  has  special  significance  both 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  the  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  and  for 
those  of  our  community  who  have  come 
to  the  mainland  to  make  our  homes.  In 
many  areas  the  Puerto  Rican  commun- 
ity organizes  picnics,  special  religious 
observances,  entertainment,  and  so  forth, 
in  honor  of  this  important  day. 

The  Spanish-speaking  community  has 
in  recent  years  made  a  special  effort  to 
demonstrate  the  pride  we  have  in  our 
own  unique  heritage,  and  Puerto  Ricans 
are  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  the  rest  of  society  our  joy  in 
celebrating  the  feast  of  San  Juan 
Bautista. 


AMNESTY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  issues 
have  prompted  so  bitter  a  controversy  or 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  as  has  the  complex 
issue  of  amnesty.  Today  I  would  like  to 
share  my  thoughts  on  this  sensitive  mat- 
ter with  my  colleagues. 

First,  it  must  be  understood  that  in 
every  case,  these  young  men  living  in 
exile  are  doing  so  voluntarily.  The  law 
does  not  provide  exile  as  a  penalty  for 
either  draft  evasion  or  desertion.  Most 
of  these  young  men  have  chosen  this 
course  because  they  felt  the  alternative 
of  criminal  prosecution  was  too  onerous 
or  unjust. 

In  addition  to  those  who  refused  to 
serve  because  of  their  strong  objections 
to  the  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam,  tliere  are 
others  who  felt  they  were  unfairly  treat- 
ed by  the  Selective  Service  or  by  the 
military,  and  who  saw  exile  as  the  only 
means  of  escaping  the  snare  of  bureau- 
cratic injustice.  In  still  other  cases, 
young  men,  some  of  whom  feared  prose- 
cution for  crimes  unrelated  to  Vietnam 
or  the  draft,  left  the  country  or  deserted 
their  military  units. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  the  people 
and  circumstances  involved  in  the  am- 
nesty question,  I  feel  strongly  that  a 
case-by-case  exsunination  is  the  only 
proper  way  of  determining  when  re- 
patriation should  be  granted,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  criminal 
prosecution  could  be  waived. 

Under  my  proposal,  an  administrative 
board  would  be  established  in  each  Fed- 
eral region.  This  board  would  review  each 
case  of  a  young  man  desiiing  to  return  to 
the  United  States,  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  his  repatriation,  perhaps  waive 
all  conditions,  or  deny  repatriation  with- 
out criminal  prosecution. 

The  conditions  of  repatriation,  if  any, 
would  bs  clear  to  the  young  man  before 
he  irrevocably  determines  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  Legislative  guidelines 
might  be  necessary  to  insure  the  equita- 
bility  of  conditions  throughout  the  coun- 
try. An  effective  national  service  pro- 
gram would  have  to  be  guaranteed  to  al- 
low tliese  young  men  to  serve  their  Na- 
tion in  a  way  compatible  with  their  con- 
victions and  with  the  interests  of  the 
country. 
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Millions  of  men  did  serve  their  country 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Tens  of 
thousands  gave  their  hves,  and  hundreds 
endured  imprisonment  by  the  enemy.  At 
this  time,  more  than  1,300  of  our  service- 
men in  Indochina  are  still  imaccounted 
for.  In  light  of  these  facts,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve a  blanket  amnesty  would  be  inap- 
propriate. Although  history  has  shown  us 
various  examples  of  limited  Presidential 
amnesties,  our  Vietnamese  involvement 
did  not  conform  to  any  of  our  previous 
military  commitments.  The  absence  of 
a  formal  declaration  of  war,  the  im- 
paralleled  opposition  to  our  involvement, 
the  number  of  young  men  who  refused 
service,  and  the  lack  of  a  clear  victory, 
all  are  factors  which  differentiate  this 
war  from  others. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
for  the  Congress  to  allow  the  sensitivity 
and  complexity  of  this  issue  to  prevent 
it  from  carefully  moving  toward  re- 
solving the  fates  of  those  who  refused  to 
serve  militarily  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  proceed  to  draft  legisla- 
tion which  is  responsive  to  the  indi- 
vidual circumstances  of  each  case  of 
repatriation. 


CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE  AWARD  FOR 
GEORGE  CHAPLIN  OF  HAWAU 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF   HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  Mr.  George  Chaplin,  the  edi- 
tor in  chief  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  has  been  chosen  to 
receive  the  distinguished  service  award 
of  Clemson  University. 

Mr.  Chaplin  graduated  from  Clemson 
in  1935  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  textile 
chemistry.  Since  then  he  has  entered  the 
newspaper  field,  where  he  has  achieved 
great  distinction  as  the  editor  in  chief  of 
one  of  our  leading  daily  newspapers. 

As  editor,  Mr.  Chaplin  has  taken  a 
strong  interest  in  nearly  every  subject 
affecting  the  public  in  Hawaii.  The  topics 
covered  in  the  editorial  pages  span  a  di- 
verse spectrum  ranging  from  local  gov- 
ernment issues  to  the  status  of  Micro- 
nesia, a  subject  in  which  Mr.  Chaplin  has 
much  expertise.  His  contributions  to  a 
more  enlightened  and  informed  public 
have  been  of  great  merit. 

Mr.  Chaplin  has  also  participated  in  a 
wide  range  of  community  activities, 
which  attests  to  his  involvement  going 
beyond  commentary  in  the  editorial 
pages  of  his  newspaper. 

Each  year,  the  Clemson  University 
alumni  association  chooses  five  persons 
to  receive  the  distingui.=hed  alumni 
award  from  among  persons  who  may  be 
nominated  by  anybody.  This  year's 
awards  were  conferred  at  Clemson's  an- 
nual alumni  banquet  on  June  8  during 
reunion  week.  They  were  presented  In 
the  name  of  the  entire  Clemson  Univer- 
sity aluraini  family. 
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The  award  given  to  Mr.  Chaplin 
reads — 

The  Clemson  Alumni  Asaoclatlon  of  Clem- 
Bon  University  presents  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  to  George  Chaplin,  Class  of 
1935,  whose  personal  life,  professional 
achievements,  community  service,  and  loy- 
alty to  Clemson  exemplify  the  objectives  of 
Clemson  University. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Chaplin  on  receiv- 
ing this  award,  which  is  most  deserved. 


EXTENSIONS 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  COED  CORREC- 
TIONS SUCCEEDING 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
stagnant,  stifling  atmosphere  of  Ameri- 
can prisons  is  only  one  of  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  prisoners,  corrections  officers, 
and  those  of  us  in  Congress  charged  with 
meeting  the  crisis  of  the  corrections  sys- 
tem. The  struggle  for  penal  reform  con- 
tinues to  be  painfully  slow  in  both  the 
Federal  and  States'  systems.  It  is  en- 
couraging, therefore,  to  find  that  an  in- 
novative experiment  in  coed  correctional 
training  is  succeeding  in  relieving  some 
of  the  tensions,  frustrations,  and  aliena- 
tion that  have  consistently  been  a  large 
part  of  prison  life  in  this  coimtry. 

I  call  the  Members'  attention  to  an 
article  in  the  June  20  New  York  Times  on 
the  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institu- 
tion at  Framingham.  The  State  authori- 
ties, the  prisoners,  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  facility,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Chase, 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  continuing 
efforts  to  improve  prison  life.  Sadly, 
stories  such  as  Pramingham's  are  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule  and  serve 
only  to  remind  us  that  that  the  struggle 
for  a  sensible  National  corrections  policy 
is  far  from  complete. 

The  article  follows: 
Men  and  Women  in  One  Prison:  "Reaustic" 
Idea  Is  Given  a  Tbt 
(By  Judy  Klemesrud) 

Framingham,  Mass. — At  a  large,  enclosed 
complex  of  buildings  near  here,  men 
and  women  residents  stroll  hand-ln-hsmd 
through  the  grassy  courtyard,  dine  together, 
play  cards  together,  watch  movies  together, 
and  swim  in  the  outdoor  pool  together. 

And  recently,  to  the  surprise  of  almost 
everyone,  two  couples  who  met  at  the  com- 
plex were  united  in  marriage.  And  rumor  has 
it  that  at  least  two  more  marriages  are  in 
the  offing. 

No,  this  isn't  one  of  those  "swinging 
singles"  complexes  that  are  so  popular  on  the 
West  Coast.  It  Is  a  coed  prison,  believed  to 
be  the  only  state  prison  in  the  nation  where 
men  and  women  prisoners  are  allowed  to 
mingle.  (A  Federal  prison  in  Fort  Worth  has 
also  gone  coed,  and  a  coed  state  prison  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  Connecticut  in  1976.) 

For  a  little  more  than  a  year  now,  mlnl- 
mum-secxirlty  inmates  from  other  state 
prisons  in  Massachusetts  have  been  able  to 
request  transfer  to  this  former  women's 
prison,  officially  known  as  M.C.I. ,  Framing- 
ham (the  initials  stand  for  Massachusetts 
Correctional  Institution).  At  present  there 
are  85  women  and  57  men  in  this  picturesque, 
tree-lined,  minimum  security  facility.  About 
50  per  cent  are  black. 


OF  REIVIARKS 


"If  you've  got  to  b*  in  prison,  this  is  the 
place  to  be,"  said  Thdmas  O'Keefe,  45  years 
old,  a  blue-eyed,  dai^c-halred  convict  from 


Peabody,    Mass,,    whc 
here  after  spending  14 


prison  for  armed  roblery. 

"I  mean,  you  wake   ip  in  the  morning  and 
you  see  trees,"  he  add«  d,  "and  you  walk  down 


the  walk  with  a  chick 


of  homosexuality   in 


recently    transferred 
years  at  Walpole  state 


You  can't  beat  it!" 


PROTESTS  A  tE   MINIMAL 

Despite  charges  fr  >m  some  conservative 
politicians  that  the  ]  irison  has  a  "country 
club"  atmosphere,  m<  st  Massachusetts  citi- 
zens have  accepted  1  he  prison's  transition 
calmly.  Either  they  ar  ;n't  aware  of  It,  prison 
officials  believe,  or  ela  s  they  regard  it  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils  at  a,  time  when  the  Issue 


sex-segregated  prisons 


has  been  thrust  into  bhe  national  spotlight. 

"The  argument  agilnst  homoeexuallty  la 
the  one  that  appeals  to  most  of  the  people," 
said  Mrs.  Dorothy  (3iase,  the  prison's  40- 
year-old  superintendent,  as  she  eat  In  her 
spacious  office  overlooking  the  prison's  swim- 
ming pool.  The  pool  ]waa  paid  for  by  "resi- 
dents," as  they  are  known,  with  the  pro- 
ceeds from  one  of  tmelr  annual  Christmas 
fairs.  T 

The  argument  that  appeals  to  Mrs.  Chase 
the  most,  however,  is  that  the  coed  concept 
is  Just  more  "realistic."  She  reasons  that 
the  residents  are  going  to  have  to  cope  with 
a  man-woman  world  irhen  they  get  out,  and 
that  learning  to  get  along  with  the  oppo- 
site sex  inside  the  fov  waUs  will  help  with 
their  adjustment  to  society  once  they  are 
released.  J 

Sexual  contact  at  tie  prison  is  supposedly 
limited  to  handholdliig.  "Don't  let  me  see 
any  mouth-to-mouth  resixscitation,"  Mrs. 
Chase  has  told  beri  charges.  "No  one  is 
drowning  here."  | 

But  at  the  same  time,  she  Is  reallsttc. 

"There  has  always  been  sex  in  prisons," 
she  said  evenly.  "If  ^ou  don't  have  homo- 
sexuality, you  have  helterosexuallty.  We  don't 
condone  it,  but  it  goes  on." 

Residents  said  the^e  moments  of  private 
passion  take  place  in  etnpty  rooms  and  broom 
closets,  and  during  the  residents'  "fur- 
loughs," or  trips  away  from  the  prison.  In- 
deed, (t  was  during  a  furlough  that  the  two 
married  couples  exchanged  vows,  in  violation 
of  a  rule  that  they  could  not  marry  without 
the  permission  of  prison  officials. 

"It's  a  stupid  rula^"  said  Mrs.  Chase,  a 
dark-haired,  tiny  (she's  4-feet  11-lnches  tall) 
woman.  She  added,  however,  that  the  mar- 
ried couples  do  not  live  together  inside  the 
prison,  but  in  sex-sefregated  cottages  with 
other  residents.  Curfew  is  9:30  FJi/L 

The  prison  has  tova  of  these  cottages,  two 
for  men  and  two  for  women,  each  housing 
35  prisoners.  When  there  Is  an  overflow, 
there  are  special  hou^ng  facilities  above  the 
infirmary  and  in  a  halfway  house  in  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  The  ctlnlng  room  Is  in  the 
large  main  building,  which  also  houses  rec- 
reational and  educatfcnal  facilities. 

HALT   HOLD  JOBS 

About  half  of  the  residents  hciA  Jobs  In 
nearby  cities  as  part  of  the  prison's  work- 
release  program.  Most  of  the  others  are  em- 
ployed inside  the  p^son  in  "cadre"  posi- 
tions. Neither  group  wfears  uniforms;  Instead, 
such  items  as  cut-oS'  jeans,  halter  tops,  T- 
shlrts,  safari  Jackets,  flared  pants,  sandals 
and   sneakers   are   prevalent. 

Despite  the  mixing  of  the  sexes,  homo- 
sexuality Is  still  noticeable  at  the  prison  as 
some  residents — espaclally  women — openly 
display  affection  for  each  other. 

"That's  the  one  thing  that  bugs  me,"  said 
Larry  Stanton,  25,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  who 
is  serving  six  years  f*r  assault  and  battery. 
'Tf  two  women  are  together,  the  guards  dont 
bother  them.  But  tf  a  man  and  a  woman  sit 
together  on  the  grasi  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes,  they  break  it  up." 
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Mr.  Stanton,  who  his  long  blondlsh  hair 
and  a  matching  mou^che,  was  sitting  in 
the  dining  room  the  other  day,  holding  hands 
with  his  newly  acquired  girlfriend,  Judy 
BregoU.  28,  of  Boston,  ft  parole  violator. 

"I  Jvist  love  having  the  men  here,"  she 
said,  over  coffee.  "They  really  help  us  a  lot, 
especially  with  our  court  cases.  They  know 
a  lot  more  about  it,  because  they've  usually 
done  harder  time  than  We  have." 

The  women  residents  are  generally  in  their 
early  20's,  and  are  serving  time  for  such 
things  as  prostitution  and  drug  offenses.  The 
men,  mostly  In  their  20's  and  30's,  have  gen- 
erally committed  more  serious  crimes,  such 
as  armed  robljery,  assault  and  manslaughter. 

Almost  all  of  the  prteoners  will  be  eligible 
for  parole  within  a  ye^  to  18  months.  One 
woman  resident  has  b^n  eligible  for  parole 
three  times,  a  friend  sa^d,  but  purposely  "ag- 
gravated" her  situati($i  so  her  parole  was 
turned  down.  The  rea^n:  She  didn't  want 
to  leave  her  boyfriend,  j 

Things  were  not  so  phummy  between  the 
two  sexes  In  the  beginning.  The  women 
were  at  first  afraid  that  the  men  might  try 
to  take  over  the  prison,'  which  is  still  the  only 
correctional  facility  f^r  women  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Their  fears  were  apparently  groundless. 
"Both  sexes  are  tota^y  equal  here,"  Mrs. 
Chase  said,  a  statem^t  that  none  of  the 
women  prisoners  clialienged. 

So  far,  only  one  spouse  has  complained 
about  the  prison's  coed  nature:  a  wife  was 
worried  about  her  husband  being  an  inmate 
there.  As  a  result,  Mr&  Chase  told  the  man 
that  she  woiild  supporjt  any  request  that  he 
might  make  for  transfer. 

"He  subsequently  escaped,"  she  said, 
droUy. 

According  to  prisos  officials,  there  is  a 
steady  stream  of  visitors  here,  many  of  them 
correction  authorities  ^ho  are  thinking  about 
suggesting  the  coed  doncept  in  their  own 
state  prisons.  | 

It  is  an  idea  that  (s  gaining  support  as 
prisoners  and  Jailers  alike  demand  more 
bearable  Institutions  (two  years  ago,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commiislon  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice standards  and  Goals  recommended  that 
"serious  conslderatlonr'  be  given  to  coed 
facilities) .  { 

Officials  say  it  is  tdo  soon  yet  to  study 
recidivism  rates  here  put  add  that  they  are 
heartened  by  the  apparent  success  encoun- 
tered at  the  Federal  Orison  In  Fort  Worth, 
which  started  its  coed  program  about  a  year 
earlier.  [ 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
coed  prisons  are  the  aiiswer,"  said  Murdoch 
MacDonald,  48,  of  Boston,  a  former  printer 
who  has  been  in  varioip  prisons  for  22  years 
for  double  murder.  "JvBt  being  around  wom- 
en eases  all  the  tensions  and  the  fantasies." 

STACK   A   FASBION    SHOW 

Like  most  prisons,  M.C.I.,  Framingham, 
has  its  share  of  special]  events,  Including  the 
recent  commencement'  exercises  for  prison- 
ers who  received  their  high  school  diplomas, 
followed  by  a  formal  dinner  dance.  They  also 
staged  a  coed  fashion  show  starring  prison- 
ers as  models.  I 

The  show,  which  climaxed  a  two-month 
grooming  and  modeling  course  taught  by 
outside  volunteers,  bore  little  resemblance 
to  those  stuffy  little  phows  that  go  on  in 
New  Tork  salons.  Here,  the  residents  greeted 
the  models  with  standing  ovations,  shouts  of 
encouragement,  cheers  i.  whistles.  It  was  a 
very  Joyous  affair,  eiipeclally  whenever  a 
model  struck  an  exaggerated  Fifth  Avenue 
pose.   The  fashions  were  supplied  by  The 


Lobo  Look,  a  boutique 

A  swimming  pool 
a  fashion  show.  . 


in  Belmont,  Mass. 
.  a  formal  dance  .  .  . 
s  it  a  prison?  Or  a 


country  club?  Talk  11  Ice  that  often  catises 
Mrs.  Chase  to  react  sha  -ply. 
"Anybody  who  thlnls  it's  a  country  club 
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ought  to  come  here  and  get  incarcerated 
here  and  work  here,"  she  said.  "This  Is  tough 
living." 


REV.  M.  MORAN  WESTON 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NSW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend M.  Moran  Weston  is  a  leader  in 
Harlem's  community  affairs.  Under  his 
leadership,  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church 
has  undertaken  a  vigorous,  badly  needed 
housing  program  in  central  Harlem. 
From  the  just-opened  senior  citizen 
apartments  in  a  new  14-story  building  to 
future  plans  for  additional  building  and 
renovation  in  the  neighborhood,  Rever- 
end Weston  has  shown  what  an  active, 
community-minded  church  can  do.  It  is 
activities  like  these  which  can  reveal  a 
church's  social  conscience  and  commit- 
ment. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article  on 
Reverend  Weston  by  Sandra  Satterwhite 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Post  on 
June  19, 1974. 

Going  Beyond  Worship 
(By  Sandra  Satterwhite) 

Believing  that  as  a  pastor  bis  concern  for 
parishioners  should  go  lieyond  the  weekly 
worship  service,  the  Rev.  M.  Moran  Weston 
has  gotten  Involved  in  the  nonprofit  housing 
arena. 

He  said  that  he  has  a  "waiting  list  from 
here  to  Jerusalem"  for  the  St.  Pbiinps,  Senior 
House,  which  had  its  grand  opening  this 
week. 

Dr.  Weston  is  the  rector  of  the  164-year-old 
St.  PhUlp's  Episcopal  Church  in  Harlem, 
Which  set  up  a  subsidiary  to  sponsor  the  200- 
unlt,  14-story  building  at  220-260  W.  133d  St. 

"If  you'd  gone  through  this  neighborhood 
when  I  first  came  here,  you  wouldn't  recog- 
nize it  now,"  he  said,  bemoaning  the  steady 
deterioration  of  the  area  near  the  church  at 
West  134th  Street  and  Seventh  Av. 

He  said  that  older  people,  particularly 
women,  needed  a  decent  place  to  live,  and 
that  he  initiated  the  housing  program  be- 
cause "I  made  a  commitment  to  demonstrate 
that  black  people  could  provide  some  of  the 
answers  as  well  as  complain  about  the 
problems." 

When  he  became  rector  of  St.  Philip's  in 
1937,  the  church  had  a  400-member  congre- 
gation. It  is  now  half  that  as  people  have 
moved  away,  the  yoimg  have  forsaken  the 
church,  and  the  neighlK>rhood  has  shown  the 
resultant  decay,  he  said. 

Weston  was  able  to  construct  the  $6.3  mil- 
lion home  for  the  elderly  with  financing  un- 
der the  state's  Mitchell-Lama  program,  and 
with  federal  rent  subsidies  and  city  tax 
abatements,  he's  able  to  set  rents  at  prices 
residents  can  afford. 

He  said  that  the  church  Is  also  sponsoring  a 
federally  and  city-subsidized  260-unlt,  19- 
story  apartment  building  now  under  con- 
struction for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies. Its  expected  cost  is  $10.4  million. 

And  St.  Philip's  is  seeking  city  money  to 
rehabilitate  13  tenements  now  owned  by  the 
church. 

"I've  always  had  a  philosophy  that  you 
shouldn't  do  things  for  people,  but  with 
them,"  said  Weston.  Members  of  his  congre- 
gation sit  on  the  boards  of  the  various  hous- 
ing subsidiaries. 
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And  he  stresses  that  it's  a  public  service 
effort  by  the  church,  which  won't  own  any- 
thing until  after  the  30-year  mortgages  are 
paid. 

Weston  was  in  his  office  at  Community 
Center-Parish  Hovise  complex,  next  door  to 
the  church,  a  $2.5  million,  four-story  build- 
ing completed  four  years  ago,  and  used 
mostly  for  preschool,  after-school  and  youth 
programs. 

"This  was  my  first  major  undertaking.  Peo- 
ple thought  I  was  out  of  my  mind.  "nilB 
started  with  the  grass  roots,"  he  said.  The 
church  members  had  raised  an  initial  $276,- 
000  before  private  foundations  helped  out 
with  the  rest. 

M.  Moran  Weston  is  a  third  generation 
Episcopal  minister  whose  maternal  grand- 
father founded  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church 
m  Tarboro,  N.C.,  Weston's  birthplace.  ("We 
live  in  a  society  that's  already  made  a  fetish 
of  age.") 

His  father,  also  M.  M.  Weston,  pastored 
that  church  while  his  mother,  Catherine, 
taught  in  the  family's  parochial  school,  later 
in  a  public  high  school,  "Those  were  the  ugly 
days  of  segregation." 

There  were  five  children. 

Leaving  the  South  after  two  years  of 
Junior  college  at  St.  Augustine  in  his  home 
state  (he's  now  chairman  of  the  board  there) , 
he  earned  his  bachelor's  in  English  and 
chemistry  from  Columbia  In  1930,  his  doc- 
torate In  social  history  there  In  1954.  He's 
been  a  Columbia  trustee  for  the  past  five 
years. 

He  received  his  bachelor  of  divinity  degree 
from  Union  TheologlctU  Seminary  in  1934 
and  his  doctorate  of  divinity  from  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  in  1964. 

His  professional  activities  now  run  the 
gamut  from  clergyman,  to  college  professor 
and  banker. 

A  cofounder  in  1948  of  Harlem's  Carver 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn.,  he  now 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  board.  And  for  five 
years  he  has  also  been  a  professor  of  social 
history  at  the  State  University  of  New  York. 

His  "full  load"  at  SUNT  includes  a  course 
in  planned  social  change.  "I'm  trying  to  de- 
velop new  insights  into  the  nature  and  work- 
ings of  power  in  a  society,"  he  said. 

In  his  office  at  the  parish  complex,  there's 
an  oil  painting  Just  above  his  desk  by  his 
daughter,  KarAnn,  21,  an  artist  and  recent 
graduate    of   Sarah  Lawrence   College. 

"I  told  her  that  I  wanted  something  that's 
symbolic  of  creative  energy."  She's  now  head- 
ing for  Yale's  School  of  Architecture.  His 
son,  Gregory,  almost  17,  is  a  senior  in  high 
school.  "He's  making  rximbles  about  law — ^we 
don't  know  what  hell  do.  but  itll  be  some- 
thing." 

The  "we"  includes  his  wife  Miriam,  a  prac- 
ticing clinical  psychologist,  who  has  a  doc- 
torate in  the  field  from  Columbia.  They  live 
in  New  Rochelle. 

"We  read  a  great  deal,  obviously,  and  I 
play  tennis  every  moment  I  can." 


LET  THESE  PEOPLE  GO 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
President  prepares  to  leave  for  Moscow, 
the  Soviets  are  preparing  for  his  arrival 
with  sweeping  arrests  and  Imprison- 
ments of  Soviet  Jewish  activists.  Reports 
reaching  the  West  indicate  that  more 
than  50  Jews  In  Moscow  have  been  forc- 
ibly taken  from  their  homes  and  thrown 
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into  prison,  with  many  more  barely  able 
to  avoid  the  Russian  police  by  going  into 
hiding.  Many  of  those  arrested  are  prom- 
inent scientists  whose  only  offenses  have 
been  the  submission  of  requests  for  emi- 
gration permits. 

These  dragnet  tactics  may  seem  ap- 
propriate to  the  Soviet  authorities,  since 
they  apparently  will  go  to  any  lengths 
to  prevent  demonstrations  during  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  visit  by  Jewish  activists  who 
have  been  trying  imsuccessfully  to  leave 
the  U.S.S.R. 

One  might  have  assumed  that  the 
President  would  not  consider  them  ap- 
propriate, but  his  recent  remarks  at 
Annapolis  indicate  that  he  considers  the 
emigration  question  an  internal  Soviet 
matter  in  which  the  United  States  must 
not  interfere.  It  is  quite  hkely  that  those 
remarks  encouraged  Soviet  authorities  to 
step  up  their  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews 
seeking  to  emigrate  and  further  reduce 
the  number  actually  aUowed  to  leave  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  painful  to 
the  President  to  know  that  his  visit  is 
the  excuse  for  wholesale  arrest  and  in- 
timidation of  Soviet  citizens  who  mean 
him  no  harm.  I  have  today  sent  a  letter 
to  the  President  urging  him  to  protest 
this  dragnet.  I  propose  that  upon  his  ar- 
rival he  should  immediately  ask  not  only 
that  these  arrested  Soviet  Jews  be  re- 
leased but  also  that  they  be  allowed  to 
meet  with  him  during  his  visit.  Perhaps 
such  a  meeting  might  convince  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  right  to  emigrate  is  a  le- 
gitimate concern  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
that  hundreds  of  thoussinds  of  Soviet 
Jews  need  our  help  if  that  right  is  to 
become  a  reality. 


PLANNING  THE  WOMiD'S  CITIES 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OP   MISSOORI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  BOTJ.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wilfred 
Owen's  article  Planning  the  World's 
Cities  which  appeared  Saturday,  June  22, 
in  the  Washington  Post  in  my  opinion 
correctly  diagnoses  what  must  be  done 
if  the  world's  communities  are  to  be 
made  more  satisfactory  for  its  in- 
habitants. 

The  article  follows : 

PI.ANNING   THE    WORLD'S    CITIES 

(By  Wilfred  Owen) 

By  the  end  of  this  century,  developing 
nations  will  have  to  build  new  housing  and 
services  equivalent  to  1,500  cities  of  a  mU- 
lion  people  each.  In  addition,  they  must 
catch  up  with  a  great  backlog  of  needs  in 
the  existing  cities.  So  they  are  going  to 
require  an  enormous  commitment  of  re- 
sources for  this  aspect  of  their  economic 
development. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe'  that  money, 
by  Itself,  will  resolve  these  urban  problems — 
after  all,  the  U.S.,  with  all  its  wealth,  is  still 
plagued  by  slums,  poor  housing,  inadequate 
services,  blighted  landscapes  and  insuffi- 
cient municipal  budgets.  What  will  also  be 
needed  in  ample  measure  Is  a  vision,  com- 
mitment and  compassion  and  advanced  tech- 
nology if  the  disorder  of  accidental  cities  Is 
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to  be  replaced  by  planned  cities,  designed 
and  built  to  suit  human  needs. 

This  approach  to  clty-buUdlng  was  first 
advanced  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  by  Ebenezer  Howard.  His  book,  "A 
Peaceful   Path   to  Real   Reform,"   called  for 


2)  Extension  of  {present  financial  assist-  beins  Dermittpd  t<i  Ipavp  nnrt  thot  fv,«» 
ance  for  urban  plai  ning  by  the  U.N.  Devel-  ioifcT„«  ,  ,  and  mat  this 
oping  program.  Wo  Id  Bank  and  Asian  De-  ^/eislation  can  onl^  make  matters  worse 
velopment    Bank    t )    include    entire    urban  *°^  them.  If  this  is  ^rue,  why  do  Jews  who 

systems.  get  out  of  Russiaj  and  those  who  are 

3)  A  worldwide  ( ooperative  research  and  forced  to  remain  Continue  to  press  for 


combining  urban  and  rural  development  in  a     development  progra  n  to  Include  innovations     the  Mills,  Vanik  Jackson  oroDosal' 


regional  city  of  many  centers.  It  proposed 
clusters  of  residential.  Industrial,  commer- 
cial and  cultural  activity,  small  enough  to 
create  a  human  environment,  but  connected 
with  other  clusters  to  make  possible  the 
economies  of  a  large  metropolitan  scale. 

The  methods  Howard  proposed  are  still 
relevant.  He  recommended  the  creation  of 
corporations  that  would  borrow  money, 
acquire  large  tracts  of  undeveloped  land, 
plan  and  build  the  city,  charge  rentals  to 
industry  and  residents,  and  plow  the  profits 
from  rising  land  values  back  Into  the  com- 
munity to  help  pay  for  public  services. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  later,  most 
cities  have  shown  little  Inclination  to  adopt 
anything  resembling  a  peaceful  path  to  real 


inH^t^''  ''^^Z^.'!'  ^'  '"*'  services  in  housing       The  truth  is,  the!  Russians  regard  this 
and  transportation.leuergy  supply  and  con-     as  a  serious  poUtica  i  matter  and  although 


Invariably   in  the  past  they  have  de- 
setllements,      publ^:     transportation      and     '"a'^ded    political    poncessions    from    US 


come  the  mstrument  of  their  own  destruc- 
tion. 

Singapore  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions.  It 
decided  15  years  ago  to  house  its  squatters 
and  slum  dwellers  In  satellite  cities  to  clear 
the  way  for  comprehensive  renewal  of  the 
old  cities.  In  the  first  decade  600,000  people 
moved  into  new  satellite  communities,  va- 
cating slums  that  are  now  being  renewed.  In 
the  current  five-year  plan  period,  another 
600.000  people  are  being  housed. 

The  amount  of  capital  needed  to  finance 
this  undertaking  was  kept  modest  because 
the  buildings  were  rapidly  constructed  and 
promptly  rented  to  accelerate  cash  flows. 
Thousands  of  workers  were  trained  and  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  industry.  And, 
rather  than  encounter  financial  difficulties, 
Singapore  doubled  Its  real  per  capita,  income 
In  a  decade. 

Other  planned  cities  include  Brasilia,  Shah 
Alam  in  Malaysia.  Makati  In  the  Philippines, 
five  satellite  cities  around  Paris,  the  satel- 
lites of  Stockholm,  Britain's  23  "new  tov;ns," 
and  16  new  communities  in  the  U.S.  A 
planned  city  for  1.6  million  people — Cuau- 
titlar.  Izcalli — is  under  construction  near 
Mexico  City.  There  Is  also  Japan's  Tama, 
Ghana's  Tema,  Chandigarh,  Canberra  and 
Bombay's  Twin  City  for  a  mUUon  Inhabi- 
tants. Karachi's  proposed  satellites  for  40,000 
to  50,000  people  are  to  be  called  "metrovilles." 
Planned  communities  are  experimental 
and  have  their  share  of  problems  as  well  as 
achievements.  Some  have  earned  high  marks 
in  the  quality  of  ihelr  housing  and  neighbor- 
hoods, social  services,  well  designed  industrial 
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servation. 

4)  Energy-conserilng   designs    for    urban  """hIT"    Z''",' 
Jtllements,      publl :     transportation      and     landed    political 

changes  in  the  desi  :n  and  operation  of  the  when  trade  and  c  ther  agreements  are 

automobile.  made,  they  have  never  been  forced  to 

5)  Inclusion   of    land    use    and   physical  make  such  concess  ons 
planning   In   the  1  jnnulatlon   of   national  And.   the   truth  is   that  the  detente 
plans,  which  are  noi  r  largely  economic.  between  the  Soviet  rinirm  oUh  th«.  Vri^+il 

6)  Manpower  orga  lization  to  make  the  un-  Ss  ?<!  «n  n/rll  S?f^f  ^  ^"^^ 
employed  or  undei  employed  avaUabie  for  °'^^'^^s  IS  an  agreement  between  nations 
building  constructioi,  self-help  housing  and  ^"^  powers,  not  between  peoples,  and 
the  maintenance  am  1  operation  of  cities.  until  these  agreem  ;nts  begin  to  benefit 

7)  Urban  land  re  orm  which  places  land  People  directly  thev  will  carry  no  great 
for  urban  developm  snt  under  one  manage-  weight  and  will  bel  ignored  whenever  it 
ment  and  re-lnvesti    profits  from  Increased  is  expedient  for  either  side  to  do  so  Until 

reform.  Instead,  they  have  foUowed  a  plan-     land  values  in  imprc  I'ed  community  services,  the    peODle   see   cnArrPtt^    t^vi,^ar^XL   t\i7t 

less  path  to  real  regret.  Rather  than  being         8)    Greater  flexibl  ity  and  variety   in  city  detente  Is  DrnviHinirh™»fiT  *    ^         , 

Instruments  of  development,  cities  have  be-     design  and  construe  ion  to  increase  people's  f w"  „,<,,   {f™^'"^'^  >  oenents  for  people 

choice  and  allow  f c  r  spontaneous  develop-  '"^^^  wiu  De  no  gi'eat  pressure  on  the 

ment.  governments  to  honor  these  pacts. 

9)    National    econ  jmic    reforms,    training  At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 

and  Job  creation  to  -aise  the  Income  of  the  an   article  from   the   Nev\7    York   Times 

*  June  22,  1974,  describing  the  campaW 


majority  who  are  poo  ■ 

10)  An  Internatio  lal  alliance  of  cities  to 
launch  a  cooperativ ;  strategy  for  planned 
urbanization  and  rel  uilding  of  whole  cities. 
In  some  respects  the  world's  future  may  de- 
pend not  so  much  oi  i  the  United  Nations  as 
on  the  United  Cities 


Of  arrests  and  detentions  In  the  Soviet 

Union: 

Soviet  Said   To  Seize  Jews  As  Nixon  Visrr 

APPR<  lACHES 

(By  Chrlstoiher  S.  Wren) 
Moscow.— The      Soirlet      authorities      are 
rounding  up  Jewish  ac  tlvlsts  here,  apparently 
to  forestaU  demonstrj  tlons  during  President 
Nixon's  visit  next  weei :. 

More  than  30  peop  e,  some  of  them  well- 
known  scientists,  hav(  been  arrested  In  Mos- 
cow and  other  Soviet  cities,  Jewish  sources 
reported  today.  In  at  least  two  cases  the 
police  smashed  dowi  apartment  doors  to 
make  the  arrests. 

Other    Jews    have    reportedly    blockaded 
themselves  in  their  af  artments  or  have  gone 
into  hiding,  among  tiem  one  who  escaped 
across  roofs.  Still  othe  •  Jews  have  been  sum- 
Mr.  EILBERG.  M  r.  Speaker,  for  several     '^oned   by   the   authcrlties   and  warned  of 
days  the  media  hai  e  carried  accounts  of    ^"°^^^i  prosecution  o  r  have  been  beaten  up. 
arrests    and    detentions    in    the    Soviet    the_sources  reported. 


SOVIET  SAID  T  3  SEIZE  JEWS  AS 
NIXON  VISr  '  APPROACHES 


HON.  JOSl  UA  EILBERG 

OP  pen:  isylvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 


Union  of  Russian  Ji  iws  who  have  applied 
for  permission  to  ei  ligrate  to  Israel.  The 
reason  they  are  be  ng  rounded  up  is  to 
prevent  them  from  i  lemonstratlng  during 


What  Is  now  needed  is  a  cooperative  effort 
(or  the  exchange  of  information  and  expe- 
rience among  the  world's  urban  centers.  Here 
are  some  basic  requirements  for  a  rapidly 
urbanizing  world: 

1)  Newly  created  clty-bulldlng  oi^a- 
nlzatloEs,  either  public  or  private  or  a  com 


bination  of  the  two.  that  embody  the  best    has  protested  that  this  legislation  is  not     '°'"  *  quota  of  45,000  Je  vlsh  emigrants 


features  of  the  British  New  Town  Corpora 
tlons,  the  Singapore  Housing  and  Develop- 
ment Board,  the  New  York  State  Urban  De- 
velopment Corporation  and  others. 


In  Moscow  there's  a  real  hunt  on  for 
Jews,  asserted  Aleks  indr  Goldfarb,  a  27- 
year-old  biochemut  w  lo  said  he  had  evaded 
several  police  traps.  "We  are  on  the  run  We 
are  under  siege.  It  1^  not  a  very  pleasant 


the  visit  of  Presiden  t  Nixon  to  the  Soviet  Reeling  to  hide  away  like  a  rat. 

Union.  ^°-  ™ost  of  the  arr(  sts.  the  sources  said. 

These  mass  arres  s  are  not  being  made  ^^    ^°"*'!  presented  «  o  warrants  or  formal 

parks  and  commercial  centers,   open  space     because  these  peopl »  present  a  threat  to  rZ^^^Alf  ^''orV^VmtS! '^rltn^ 

for   recreation,    separation    of    people    from     the  President's  life  (  T  safety,  but  because  that  they  had  an  ordT  to  hold  him  for  1^ 

traffic  and  convenient  integration  of  homes,     the  Soviets  are  afra:  d  to  let  the  President  days,  which  would  co  vct  Mr    Nixon's  visit 

schools,  shops,  and  work  places.  The  financial     and  the  world  see  j  1st  how  many  people  which  Is  to  last  from  ,  rune  27  to  Julv  3 

record  has  also  beea  goc^d.  Costs  have  been     want  to  leave  Russi  l  for  Israel  and  how  The  roundup  appear !  to  be  more  sweenlne 

reduced  by  economies  of  scale,  careful  land     much  they  are  Willi  ig  to  sacrifice  to  get  ^^^^  *^«'  similar  prec  lutlons  taken  durlne 

u-^  and  the  capture  of  increased  land  values,     t^ere.  Mr-  Nixon's  first  Presi,  lentlal  visit  here  two 

The  hope  is  that  performance  can  continue         ^^  ^^^    ^j                  ^on-Tess  is  consider-  ^^T  ^^°-  ^^^  ^^^  ■^«*'   arrested  or  called  In 

to  'oe  Improved  as  a  means  of  guiding  urban     =„„,„„,,„/,   "^     V. ,    -uiit,rebs  is  consiaer-  go  far  are  believed  to  have  anniten  fAl  =„h 

grov.th  ind   improving  existing  cities.   The     l"/  legislation  whlc  1  would  prevent  the  to  have  been  refused  pS^LIo?  to  emlB.a^e 

design  of  complex  clusters  of  urban  activity     administration  from   granting  most-fa-  to  Israel.              """^"^  P -rmission  to  emigrate 

In  new  regional  patterns  may  well  be  aided     vored-nation  status  to  the  Soviet  Union  Private  A,  some  Jewish  activists  maintain 

by  new  developments  in  transportation  tech-     because  that  govern  ment  has  refused  to  t^at  Mr  JJij^n's  receni  statement  that  eml- 

'^°i°ey-                                                               allow  free  emigration.  The  Russians  have  elation  was  \n  internal  Soviet  affair  has 

claimed  this  is  an    ntemal  matter  and  f^^lt^  t"*'^°'""'£^  *  ^''K  ^a»<i  *«  launch  such 

should  not  be  tied  t<  matters  of  intoma- 

tional  trade.  If  this  s  true,  why  are  they 

afraid  to  allow  the  1  'resident  to  even  see 

these  people  from  a  t  reat  distance? 


a  crackdown    The  Soviet  press  gave  lavish 
attention  to  Mr.  Nlxon'i ;  remarks,  which  were 
made  at  Naval  Academ; '  graduation  exercises 
at  Annapolis. 
Jews  here  have  also  been  upset  by  sug- 


The  administrati(ti.  time  and  again,    sestlons  that  the  Unite  d  states  micht  settle 


necessary   and  is  a  ;tually  a  detriment  *^  f  substitute   for  t    more   fundamental 

because  it  is  placing  a  strain  on  Soviet-  ^*tiement  of  the  emigr  ition  issue.  Thev  also 

American        d6tent<  .        Administration  ^„    *?  amnesty  for  J(  iws  now  serving  long 

spokesmen  claim  4t  RufSTewsTrS  ^^^  '^^^SS  U';S^r„  [ZZ 
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down  and  firm  official  pledges  that  harass- 
ment wUl  end. 

The  concept  of  an  emigration  quota  has 
been  discussed  here  for  many  months,  and 
some  Jews  consider  that  It  already  exists. 
Jews  said  today  that  they  had  learned 
through  foreign  radio  broadcasts  of  a  45.000 
figure  suggested  to  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer. It  was  reported  in  Washington  yester- 
day that  Mr.  Kissinger  had  told  senators  that 
Moscow  was  ready  to  guarantee  that  It  would 
permit  45.000  Jews  to  emigrate  annually. 

"They  can  find  45.000  a  year  from  Georgia, 
Dagestan  and  Bukhara,"  said  Maria  Slepak. 
a  47-year-old  physician.  "They'll  have 
enough  for  10  years  without  Jevre  from  Mos- 
cow and  Leningrad.  The  quota  does  not  de- 
cide anything." 

BREAK  INTO  BEDROOM 

At  8  A.M.  she  said,  a  squad  of  15  uniformed 
policemen  and  plainclothes  agents  smashed 
down  the  front  door  and  bedroom  door  to 
seize  her  husband,  Vladimir,  also,  47,  who 
was  in  bed.  One  officer,  who  wore  a  padded 
coat  to  handle  the  Sepaks'  big  dog.  gestured 
that  he  would  kUl  the  dog  If  It  was  not  taken 
to  another  room. 

"They  said  'Good  morning'"  Mrs.  Slepak 
recalled.  "I  felt  like  teUlng  them  It  wasn't  a 
good  morning." 

Mr.  S'.epak.  a  radio  electronics  engineer 
and  a  leading  Jewish  activist,  was  taken  off 
to  Jail.  The  officers  took  the  battered  doors 
to  waiting  repairmen,  who  within  an  hotir 
fixed  them  and  even  repainted  and  installed 
them. 

Also  arrested  today  were  the  three  princi- 
pal organizers  of  a  seminar  planned  by  un- 
employed Jewish  scientists  for  July  1.  Dr. 
Viktor  L.  Brallovsky,  a  cybernetlclst,  and  Dr. 
Mark  Azbel,  a  theoretical  physicist,  were 
picked  up  by  three  officers  at  Mr.  Azbel's 
country  cottage  outside  Moscow. 

"We  don't  know  where  they  have  taken 
them."  said  Dr.  Brailovsky's  wife.  Irlna. 

The  third  organizer,  Prof.  Aleksandr  Vor- 
onel.  a  physicist,  was  hiding  In  a  friend's 
apartment.  He  surrendered  tonight  after  se- 
curity agents  who  had  staked  out  the  apart- 
ment telephoned  to  tell  him  It  would  be 
worse  for  his  host  If  they  had  to  force  their 
way  m. 

The  police  also  threatened  to  break  down 
the  door  of  another  seminar  organizer.  Dr. 
Aleksandr  Lunts.  a  mathematician,  when 
they  came  to  arrest  him  yesterday. 

Today,  his  relatives  asked  the  local  police 
where  he  had  been  taken.  The  police  dis- 
claimed knowledge  and  told  them  to  bring 
In  his  picture. 

Two  other  scientists.  Aleksandr  Lerner.  a 
cybernetlclst.  and  Viktor  Polsky,  a  physicist, 
were  described  as  under  siege  in  their  apart- 
ments. The  police  reportedly  prohibited  the 
physicist's  16-year-old  daughter  from  leav- 
ing the  Polsky  apartment. 

Others  were  able  to  escape  arrest,  such  as 
Vladimir  Prestln.  who  v.-as  warned  by  his  wife 
that  the  police  were  outside.  Lev  Gendln,  a 
32-year-old  engineer,  evaded  pursuers  by 
crossing  his  apartment  house  roof. 

Besides  those  mentioned  above,  Jews  re- 
ported arrested  today  included  Dimitri  Ram, 
a  scientist;  Leonid  Tsepln,  a  hospital  assist- 
ant, and  Tull  Kasharovsky,  a  radio-electron- 
ics engineer. 

Those  arrested  yesterday  Included  Leonid 
Kogan,  an  engineer;  Boris  Tsetlenok,  a  fac- 
tory worker,  MikhaU  Goldblatt.  an  engineer, 
and  Zakhar  Tesklr.  a  soccer  player. 

Two  days  ago.  the  sources  said.  Ilya  Kol- 
tunov  was  beaten  up  by  plalnclothesmen  In 
the  presence  of  uniformed  policemen  and 
then  released.  Leonid  Korshevol,  an  engineer, 
was  arrested  today  and  then  released  un- 
harmed. 

Jewish  sources  also  reported  today  that 
17  Jews  had  been  arrested  In  Kishinev  and 
that  some  had  started  a  hunger  strike.  They 
also  reported  arrests  in  Leningrad  and  Odessa 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

as  well  as  Interrogations  in  the  Ukrainian 
cities  of  Kiev  and  Vinnitsa,  but  they  offered 
few  details. 

Today  two  Kishinev  Jews,  Identified  as 
Sander  Levlnzom  and  Anatole  Starkmann, 
went  to  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  In 
Moscow  to  present  an  appeal  on  behalf  of 
those  Jailed  In  Kishinev.  Jewish  sources  here 
contended  they  had  not  been  seen  since. 

In  Moscow,  five  other  Jews  who  lost  jobs 
after  they  applied  to  emigrate  have  report- 
edly been  caUed  In  and  told  they  will  face 
charges  of  parasitism,  which  carries  a  JaU 
sentence,  if  they  do  not  find  Jobs. 

One  of  them,  Vitaly  Rubin,  a  50-year-old. 
expert  on  China,  was  told  yesterday  that  if 
he  helped  arrange  the  unofficial  seminar  he 
could  be  prosecuted  for  treason  under  Article 
64  of  the  Soviet  criminal  code,  which  carries 
a  maximum  penalty  of  death. 

Earlier  this  week  80  Soviet  Jews  signed  an 
open  letter  to  Mr.  Nixon  asking  that  his  visit 
here  not  help  "make  our  difficult  situation 
an  unbearable  one."  Some  of  the  signers,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Slepak,  were  among  those 
arrested. 


SAVE  THE  SENIOR  CITIZEN'S  HOME 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  sounds 
imbelievable,  but  there  are  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  today  who  face 
the  prospect  of  losing  the  one  real  asset 
they  still  possess — their  homes. 

Those  are  not  young  homeowners,  with 
a  20-  to  25-year  mortgage.  They  are  the 
over-65  homeowner;  people  "retired" 
from  earning  a  Uving,  but  still  forced  to 
pay  their  own  way  in  the  high-priced 
world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  estimated 
that  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  senior 
citizens  fit  this  category. 

Each  year  more  of  them,  particularly 
those  on  low,  fixed  incomes,  lose  the  eco- 
nomic struggle.  Battered  by  the  increased 
cost  of  Uving  and  escalating  real  estate 
taxes,  they  find  the  expense  of  keeping 
their  home  outracing  their  ability  to  pay. 
They  watch  their  "life's  dream,"  their 
"something  to  leave  the  children"  go  on 
the  block  for  nonpayment  of  taxes.  The 
dream  is  shattered.  The  legacy  lost. 

I  find  this  intolerable.  I  believe  the 
elderly,  who  have  bought  and  paid  for 
their  homes  are  entitled  to  keep  them. 
Therefore,  I  am  cosponsoring  legislation 
in  Congress  wliich  will  provide  the  el- 
derly homeowner  with  du-ect  financial 
aid  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  reim- 
buree  him  for  property  taxes  paid  to 
local  and  State  governments. 

Under  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  senior 
citizen  homeowner,  with  a  household 
income  of  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  and 
whose  real  estate  taxes  are  $480  or  more 
per  year  would  receive  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $40.  If  his  real  estate  taxes  were 
less  than  $480  per  year,  he  would  receive 
a  montlily  payment  equal  to  one-twelfth 
of  his  yearly  tax  bill.  The  claims  of  eli- 
gible individuals  would  be  handled  by  the 
existing  machinery  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  eliminating  any  addi- 
tion to  the  sprawling  bureaucracy  which 
now  exists  in  Washington. 

I  know  local  and  State  governments 
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need  the  property  tax  revenue  to  pay  for 
educational  systems  and  public  projects. 
But  I  also  know  that  when  you  limit  a 
person's  income,  you  limit  his  abihty  to 
pay  the  going  price  of  living,  especially  in 
times  of  rampant  inflation. 

Many  elderly  homeowners  cannot  keep 
up  in  today's  tax  race.  They  did  in  the 
past  when  they  were  active  wage  earners. 
They  bought  homes,  paid  their  taxes  and 
by  so  doing  helped  educate  their  chil- 
dren— and  others.  They  helped  pay  for 
new  or  improved  community  services. 
Now  they  are  retired,  no  longer  earning 
a  living.  Their  children  are  grown  and, 
as  they  should,  carrying  their  share  of  the 
tax  load. 

In  the  suburbs,  the  influx  of  young 
families  triggers  a  boom.  More  schools, 
more  streets,  more  services  are  needed. 
Real  estate  prices  skyrocket,  forcing 
property  taxes  upward.  The  retired 
homeowners  watch  their  tax  bills  go  up 
and  their  savings,  if  any,  go  down. 

There  is  another  factor  which  should 
be  considered  in  relation  to  tliis  problem. 
If  the  senior  citizen  loses  his  home,  what 
happens?  In  all  probability,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  required  to  provide 
housing  for  him.  Usually,  this  means 
stripping  property  from  local  tax  roles 
for  pubUc  housing  projects.  To  make  up 
the  loss  in  tax  revenue,  the  local  govern- 
ment has  no  alternative  but  to  increase 
the  tax  burden  on  the  remaining  home- 
owners, young  and  old. 

My  tax  relief  bill  is  not  a  cure-all  for 
all  the  problems  of  all  senior  citizens.  I 
know  it  does  not  help  those  who  live  in 
rented  apartments  or  houses.  I  know  it 
does  not  help  those  who  live  with  rela- 
tives. But,  it  does  help  the  largest  seg- 
mrait  of  our  Nation's  senior  citizen  popu- 
lation, who  have  helped  us  in  the  past. 

It  is  an  expensive  program,  costing  an 
estimated  $4  biUion.  But,  you  know  and 
I  know  the  Federal  Goveniment  spends 
much  more  on  less  worthy  causes.  If  just 
a  few  of  the  useless,  unnecessary  pro- 
grams were  eliminated  or  trimmed,  there 
would  be  more  than  enough  saved  to  help 
our  elderly  keep  their  homes. 

The  threat  they  face  today  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  happen.  It 
certainly  must  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
main over  their  heads.  America  owes 
those  who  have  paid  their  way  over  the 
years  more  than  just  a  notice  their  home 
is  up  for  grabs  at  a  sheriff's  sale. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1061 


HON.  OL!N  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distingiiished  chairman 
and  the  entire  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  your  expeditious  action  in  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  House  Joint  Resolution 
1061. 

The  joint  resolution  would  appropriate 
a  total  of  $179  million  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  compensation,  DIC, 
and  readjustment  benefits.  Public  Law 
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93-295  that  became  effective  May  1,  1974, 
will  require  $100,000  for  compensation 
and  Die  payments  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  new  legislation  will 
benefit  some  2.2  million  veterans  and 
375,000  widows,  children,  and  other 
dependents. 

The  30-day  emergency  extension  we 
provided  for  veterans  to  complete  their 
education  and  training  under  the  GI 
bill  will  require  $77  million  during  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  $2  million  will  go 
to  the  initial  implementation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  man  on  campus 
program.  The  agency,  by  administrative 
action,  is  seeking  to  eliminate  unreason- 
able delays  many  veterans  experienced 
last  year  in  receiving  their  educational 
benefits  checks.  I  share  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  concern  that  there  be 
no  duplication  of  effort  between  the  VA's 
man  on  campus  program  and  the  veter- 
ans' cost  of  instruction  program.  The 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has  been 
assured  that  the  scope  of  service  to  be 
provided  by  its  representatives  would  in 
no  way  conflict  with  that  of  VIC  repre- 
sentatives already  on  campus.  Our  com- 
mittee will  closely  monitor  the  program 
to  see  that  it  is  properly  coordiiiated. 

Again,  I  commend  the  committee  for 
Its  swift  action  and  hope  the  Senate  acts 
promptly  to  get  the  legislation  to  the 
President. 


EXTENSIOr*  OF  REMARKS 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  WILL  DEPART 
FOR  EUROPE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  few 
days  the  President  will  be  departing  for 
Europe  and  a  meeting  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
President  will  bear  in  mind  the  mounting 
concern  by  large  numbers  of  Americans 
over  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  excel- 
lent statement  indicating  the  concern  of 
one  group,  the  Jewish  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion of  Nassau  County.  At  this  point  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  let- 
ter sent  to  the  President  by  the  chairman 
of  that  group's  social  action  committee, 
Martin  N.  KroU.  The  letter  follows: 
Jewish  Lawtebs  -Association 

or  Nassau  Cotjktt, 
Great  Keck.  N.T..  June  10. 1974. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  Your  statement  of 
June  5,  1974,  delivered  at  the  Naval  Academy 
commencement  exercises,  relating  to  the 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  the 
freedom  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate,  was  a 
frightening  example  of  the  dilution  of  mo- 
rality from  American  foreign  policy. 

While  you  did  not  specifically  condone  the 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  Us  Jewish  Cllzens,  you  stated 
that  the  situation  was  an  Internal  matter  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  which  the  United  States 
could  not  exercise  Influence. 

If  any  country  In  the  world  were  to  at- 
tempt to  physically  or  otherwise  extermi- 
nate a  specific  segment  of  its  population, 
would  this  be  a  concern  of  the  United  States 
of  America?  I3o  you  draw  the  line  at  physical 
extermination  as   opposed  to  reUglous  and 


of  the  Third  Reich 
looked  upon  with 


cultural     extermlns|tlon?     Was     Germany's 
slaughter  of  Jews  n^erely  an  Internal  matter 
^hlch  the  United  States 
ral  displeasure? 

The  improvementi  modest  as  It  may  be,  tn 
the  treatment  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  Its 
Jewish  Citizens,  I  suggest  is  almost  exclu- 
sively the  result  of  J  the  pressure  of  various 
members  of  Congr«s  In  refusing  to  grant 
economic  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  not  a  matter  cC  private  discussions  be- 
tween the  State  Da>artment  and  Its  Soviet 
counterpart.  [ 

If  the  pressure  of  the  Congress  as  expressed 
by  members  such  ae  Senators  Jackson,  Jav- 
ite  and  Buckley  were  not  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  Soviet  oA:lals,  there  would  be  no 
relaxation  whatevet  in  the  Soviet  emigra- 
tion policy,  and,  if  this  pressure  were  re- 
moved, it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  So- 
viet Union  would  invert  to  its  former  poli- 
cies of  permitting  little  or  no  immigration  of 
Soviet  Jews.  This  fsannot  be  permitted  to 
happen. 

The  right  to  freel^  emigrate  is  one  granted 
by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  Is 
one  of  the  basic  piinciples  of  human  free- 
dom which  is  fundamental  to  the  dignity 
God-given  right, 
to  you  that  the  world 
1939  was  approximately 
Today  it  stands  at   13 


of  aU  men;  it  is  the 
Let  me  point  ouj 
Jewish  population 
16  million  perso: 
million. 
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Jewish  population 
to  that  of  the  Unl 
this  country  who.  I 
concerned  with  th 
Jews  in  the  Soviet 
fare  of  all  peoplei 
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internal  Soviet  m 
placed  in  a  posltl 
and  tacitly  condom 
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Jews  In  the  world. 

We  cannot  do  t 
nlficant  group  of 
today  are  fewer 
forty  years  ago.  Oi 
pends  upon  the  fri 


has  the  second  largest 
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id  States,  If  the  Jews  of 

iure  you,  are  Intimately 

welfare  of  their  fellow 

rnion  as  well  as  the  wel- 

throughout  the  world, 

ir  posture  to  the  effect 

>f  Soviet  Jews  Is  a  purely 

;ter,  then  we  would  be 

of  havmg  to  sit  back 

the  gradual  extermlna- 

lost  significant  block  of 


.  We  are  the  only  slg- 
eople  in  the  world  who 
number  than  we  were 
survival,  in  part,  de- 
om  to  practice  our  re- 
ligion, no  matter  ^ere  we  may  be  and  the 
freedom  to  live  as  J^s. 

This  freedom  which  Jews  have  always  en- 
Joyed  In  America,  hi  is  permitted  us,  as  a  peo- 
ple, to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
American  society. 

American  neutral  Ity  on  this  point  is  noth- 
ing less  than  Am(  rlcan  Immorality.  There 
can  be  no  division  of  opinion  between  that 
of  the  Congress  am  1  the  executive  branches 
of  Government  on  a  matter  of  such  vital 
concern  as  that  iir  solving  the  basic  htmian 
dignity  of  six  mil  ion  citizens  of  another 
cotmtry  who  have  been  culturally  and  re- 
ligiously oppressed  jor  a  period  of  more  than 
fifty  years. 

I  urge  you  to  reconsider  your  position. 
Very  truly  yofirs, 

Martin  N.  Kroll, 
Chairman,    Sokial    Action    Committee. 
Jewish  Lawjurra  Association  of  Nassau 
County. 


LAND-USE  PLAl  fNINQ  LEGISLATION 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  VANDER  VEEN 

OF  Michigan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.lJune  24,  1974 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  begun  a  series  of  regular  weekly 
columns  which  I  have  been  sending  back 
to  newspapers  an  I  constituents  in  Mich- 
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igan's  Fifth  District.  Among  the  issues  I 
have  discussed  is  qhe  need  for  land-use 
planning  assistance  for  States  to  run 
their  own  planning  programs.  I  should 
like  to  share  this  column  with  my  col- 
leagues and  incluae  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record:  { 

The  Vanoer  Veen  Report — Congressman 
Dick  Vander  Veen 
By  the  year  2000,  Americans  will  have  to 
build  more  bulldlngp  than  the  Nation  has 
constructed  in  the  past  300  years.  Popula- 
tion will  be  about  300  million,  and  even  with 
zero-population  growth  we  will  have  to  wait 
50  years  for  our  population  to  stabilize.  By 
the  turn  of  the  century  about  85  percent  of 
Americans  will  be  Uving  In  metropolitan 
areas.  We  are  chewing  up  available  land  now 
at  the  rate  of  S.OOOJOOO  acres  a  year.  Much 
of  our  development  It  occurring  in  the  wrong 
place — housing  is  being  built  in  flood  plains, 
cities  are  suffering  from  overcrowding,  moun- 
tains are  being  gouged  away,  highways  and 
airports  are  being  located  in  unsuitable 
place.s  and  other  areks,  needing  airports  and 
highways,  are  being  bypassed.  A  few  specu- 
lators and  wealthy  d(  ivelopers  may  be  getting 
richer  but  all  Americans  are  being  made 
poorer  in  the  quallt;r  of  life. 

Development  and  growth  in  most  of  the 
United  States  havelnelther  direction  nor 
vision.  We  have  notj  been  looking  ahead  to 
the  time  when  poptdatlons  of  certain  cities 
will  be  doubled,  whsn  present-day  suburbs 
Will  be  considered  part  of  the  Inner-clty, 
and  when  every  week  in  the  United  States, 
we  will  be  building  u  city  of  27,000  homes — 
a  city  the  size  of  our  near  neighbor,  Kala- 
mazoo. 

We  are  facing  righ1  now  an  environmental- 
energy  crisis,  and  wb  will  continue  to  face 
it  in  the  days  and  yi  lars  ahead.  The  increas- 
ing cost  of  £ill  types  of  energy,  and  the  de- 
creasing supplies  of  fossil  fuels  make  seri- 
ous "energy  planning"  essential. 

A  study  released  l»st  month  by  the  Coun- 
cU  on  EnvtronmentaO  Quality  has  calciUated 
the  various  costs  of  vban  sprawl  In  terms  of 
environment,  energj(,  money  and  inconven- 
ience. The  study  lUtBtrates  that  a  well  plan- 
ned blgh-denslty  community  ts  far  auperlcr 
to  unplanned  suburban  sprawl — using  44"^ 
less  tn  capital  costs.  43%  less  in  land  cotl% 
43%  less  in  energy  consumption,  50%  less  m 
auto  emissions  and  35%  less  m  water  con- 
stunptlon.  I 

I'm  not  saying  thB,t  this  type  of  develop- 
ment Is  the  answer  [to  all  ovir  planning  and 
environmental-energy  problems.  But  I  am 
suggesting  that  if  savings  on  this  scale  can 
a  little  planning  fore- 
it  jobs  near  residential 
popping  facilities  near 
;lng  all  States  and 
in  land-use  planning 
could  provide  this  Nation  with  vast  dividends 
in  lowered  con£ump'l[lon  of  raw  materials  and 
3tectlng  and  enhancing 
'  and  water. 

^ions  because  about  two 
e  of  Representatives  did 
ehenslve  land-use  plan- 
le  floor  of  the  House  for 
a  vote.  This  bill  wotUd  have  encouraged  ra- 
tional land-use  plai^Ung,  would  have  helped 
conserve  energy,  and  provided  strong  support 
for  environmental  pA>tection.  I  voted  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floot  of  the  House  for  con- 
sideration but  we  were  defeated  by  seven 
votes — 204-211. 

The  bill  is  evldenqe  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  massive  problem  in  the  areas  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  distribution,  and  land-use 
planning.  The  figures  I  have  quoted  indlcatea 
the  problem  Is  goli^  to  get  worse  and  not 
better. 

While  I  regret  falitire  of  the  bill  to  reach 
the  floor  so  Congreismen  could  vote  for  or 
I  am  ev«n  more  concerned  with 
were  Involved  In  defeat- 


be  achieved  by  ]us1^ 
thought:    location 
areas,  location  of 
hemes,    then    encot 
localities   to   engage 


lowered  costs  in  pr 
the  quality  of  our  al 
I  raise  these  ques 
weeks  ago  the  Hous 
not  permit  a  compij 
nlng  bill  to  get  to 


against  it 

the  politics  I  think 
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Ing  probably  the  sin  jle  most  important  piece 


of  environmental   legislation  this  Congress 
will  consider. 

The  bill  was  supported  by  the  National 
Governors'  Conference,  The  National  Legisla- 
tive Conference,  the  National  League  of 
Cities/Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Counties — all  units  of  State 
and  local  government  who  would  be  moet 
affected  by  this  legislation. 

Governor  Milllkln,  shortly  before  House 
debate,  publicly  stated  his  support  for  this 
bill.  "The  time  for  land  use  reform  Is  now.  In 
Michigan,  our  State  program  is  being  accele- 
rated with  the  enactment  of  the  Farm  Land 
and  Open  Spaces  Preservation  Act,  which  I 
signed  into  law  last  week.  Passage  of  a  na- 
tional land  use  bill  will  give  added  impetus 
to  our  efforts." 

All  these  organizations  of  local  and  State 
government  and  our  own  Governor  called 
for  passage  of  this  legislation,  but  we  still 
lost  by  seven  votes.  These  are  leaders  in  local 
government  and  they  did  not  think  that 
Washington  was  going  to  control  everything 
a  city,  county  or  state  does  in  the  planning 
field.  All  this  bill  does  is  provide  states  with 
planntog  grants  to  assist  them  in  preparing 
their  own  land  use  and  protection  programs. 
That  Is  what  Gov.  Milllkln  saw  in  this  bill 
and  he  was  right. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  environmental 
message  to  Congress  in  February  of  1973, 
stated,  "Our  greatest  need  Is  for  comprehen- 
sive new  legislation  to  stimulate  state  land 
use  controls.  We  especially  need  a  National 
Land  Use  Policy  act  authorizing  federal  as- 
sistance to  encourage  the  states  m  coopera- 
tion with  local  governments  to  protect  lands 
of  critical  environmental  concern  and  to  reg- 
ulate the  siting  of  key  facilities  such  as  air- 
ports, highways,  and  major  private  develop- 
ments ..." 

How  could  such  a  bill  fall?  This  Is  a  fair 
question.  The  answer  to  this  question,  as  it 
Is  to  so  many  political  Ills  this  country  la 
suffering,  is  Watergate.  The  President,  In 
order  to  secure  possible  conservative  votes 
against  his  Impeachment  by  the  House,  is 
catering  to  the  political  beliefs  of  the  men 
he  hopes  will  save  him  when  the  time  comes 
to  vote  on  impeachment.  The  President  is 
trying  to  buy  votes  In  the  Hoxise  by  using 
political  power  to  kill  or  weaken  legislation 
which  this  conseratlve  bloc  does  not  favor. 

White  House  presstire  killed  this  Land- 
Use  planning  legislation.  President  Nixon, 
as  be  has  on  mass  transit,  campaign  reform, 
and  oil  and  gas  price  legislation,  bowed  to 
the  wishes  of  that  geographic  and  political 
group  which  is  most  likely  to  support  him 
during  Impeachment  and  trial  proceedings 
In  the  Congress. 


CONCERN  OVER  PRIVACY  ABUSE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OP  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 
the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  have  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  individual's  right  to 
privacy,  and  Government  data  collect- 
ing procedures.  Public  reaction  to  the 
excesses  and  abuses  of  Watergate  have 
made  it  an  imperative  that  we  press  for 
passage  of  privacy  legislation  during  this 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  append  for  the  in- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

formation  of  our  colleagues,  three  excel- 
lent articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
last  week  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, the  Washington  Post,  and  the  New 
York  Times.  The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
June  21,  1974) 
Anger  Builds  Over  PRrvACT  Abuse — Black- 
lists, Illegal  Procedlties  Reeled  0»f  in 
SuHVET  Disclosures 

(By  Louise  Sweeney) 

Washington. — Bills  to  protect  Americans' 
rlghte  to  privacy  from  the  electric  eyes  of 
governmental  data  banks  were  backed  vigor- 
ously by  congressmen,  former  attorney  gen- 
eral Elliot  L.  Richardson,  and  data  collection 
experts  as  Senate  hearings  opened  on  the 
subject. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Committee, 
noted,  "In  my  20  years  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  I  have  watched  with  wonder  and  dis- 
may as  ever  more  advanced  technological 
tools,  such  as  computers,  have  increasingly 
been  used  to  accelerate  this  process  of  col- 
lecting, storing,  and  using  personal  informa- 
tion all  of  us  without  adequate  legal  safe- 
guards." 

He  told  the  hearing  that  there  are  858 
federal  data  banks  containing  more  than  1  >4 
billion  records  involving  personal  informa- 
tion about  individuals  and  that  more  than 
86  percent  of  them  are  computerized. 

Only  10  percent  of  them  are  authorized  by 
law.  Twenty-nine  of  these  bttnks  contain 
derogatory  "blacklist"  information.  Forty 
percent  of  them  do  not  tell  citizens  that  rec- 
ords are  kept  on  them;  half  of  the  banks  do 
not  allow  subjects  to  review  or  correct  their 
files,  and  more  than  one-third  do  not  allow 
file  subjects  access  to  their  own  records. 

INrOBMATION    distributed 

More  than  60  percent  regularly  share  their 
files  with  other  agencies,  and  some  agencies, 
among  them  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  Selective  Service,  distribute  Information 
to  other  parts  of  the  government  despite 
pledges  of  confidentiality. 

That  information  comes  from  a  Just- 
released,  four-year  svurvey  which  Senator 
Ervm  ordered  conducted  by  the  Senate  Con- 
stitutioiLal  Rights  subcommittee.  Although 
a  siunmary  was  timed  for  release  as  the 
hearmgs  began,  the  full  report.  "Federal 
Data  Banks  and  Constitutional  Rights,"  a 
4,000-page,  six-volume  study,  will  be  prmted 
later  this  month. 

The  opening  of  the  hearings  focused  on 
several  bUls  "aimed  at  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  privacy  of  Individuals  who  are 
the  subjects  of  these  Information  systems," 
as  Senator  Ervm  put  It. 

Among  those  testlfymg  were  Reps.  Barry 
M.  Goldwater  Jr.  (R)  of  Callfomlp.  and  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch  (D)  of  New  York,  co-sponsors 
of  a  "right  to  privacy"  bill. 

Mr.  Koch  said  he  was  optimistic  about  pas- 
sage of  some  kind  of  privacy  legislation  this 
year  because  of  "the  public  reaction  to  the 
excesses  and  abuses  of  Watergate." 

"We  have  been  forcefully  reminded  that 
we  must  counter  the  mentality  m  all 
branches  of  the  federal  establishment  that 
Intentionally  or  tmmtentionally  nmkes  gov- 
ernment the  master  rather  than  the  servant 
of  the  American  people,"  Mr.  Koch  said. 

"restoration    op   TBtlST" 

Mr.  Goldvater  urged  the  passage  of  provi- 
sions In  their  privacy  bill  probibltmg  the  in- 
discriminate vise  of  the  social  security  num- 
ber, the  distribution  of  census  Information 
by  ZIP  code,  and  a  provision  allowing  In- 
dividuals to  have  their  names  removed  from 
mailing  lists. 

Urging  the  passage  of  privacy  leglstotlon, 
former    attorney    general    Richardson    said 
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that  after  Watergate  "it  is  Important  to  do 
some  things  that  are  affirmative  for  the  re»> 
toration  of  trust." 

When  he  was  secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Mr.  Richardson  instituted 
the  HEW  Advisory  Committee  on  Auto- 
mated Personal  Data  Systems,  considered  a 
landmark  federal  effort  m  prmciples  for 
fair  personal  information  practices. 

FBI    TAGS    STUDBNT 

Mr.  Richardson  told  the  hearing  be  also 
had  planned  to  institute  an  "oversight" 
committee  at  the  Justice  Department  deal- 
tag  with  privacy  and  trust  ta  government. 
He  endorsed  the  Idea  of  a  federal  privacy 
board,  as  suggested  by  a  bill  co-sponsored 
by  Senator  Ervln,  Sens.  Charles  H.  Percy 
(R)  of  Illinois  and  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D) 
of  Maine.  But  he  noted  such  a  board  should 
be  an  tadependent  one,  not  a  division  of  the 
Justice  Department  or  any  other  govern- 
ment agency,  and  that  It  should  deal  only 
with  federal  information  systems,  not  private 
ones. 

Senator  Percy,  stating  that  "Invasions  of 
privacy  are  fast  becoming  the  rule — not  the 
exception  In  American  life,"  mentioned  Lorl 
Paton,  the  Mendham,  NJ.,  high  school  stu- 
dent who  to  fulfill  a  school  a.sslgnment  wrote 
for  Information  on  the  Toung  Socialist  Al- 
liance, was  Investigated  by  the  FBI  as  a  re- 
stUt  of  a  "mall  watch"  of  that  organization, 
and  has  as  a  result  become  the  subject  of  an 
FBI  file  which  may  shadow  her  through  life. 

The  bill  providing  for  a  federal  privacy 
board  would  provide  her  with  access  to  that 
file,  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  Incorrect- 
ness of  anything  in  It,  and  have  it  corrected. 
Senator  Percy  said. 

Dr.  Alan  Westln  of  Columbia  University, 
an  expert  on  privacy  and  data  collection,  tin- 
derllned  the  Importance  of  Immediate  pas- 
sage of  privacy  legislation,  saying  "any  de- 
lay would  be  extremely  dangerous,"  He  noted 
that  Watergate  had  underlined  the  neces- 
sity of  that  legislation. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  18,  1974J 
A  Fight  Over  Data  Banks 

Back  In  the  mid-sixties.  Congress  blocked 
studies  of  a  national  data  center  because 
many  feared  that  such  a  project  would  facili- 
tate the  collection  and  exchange  of  dossiers 
on  mUllons  of  Americans.  Now  the  same  ap- 
prehensions have  sparked  a  lively  battle  over 
FEDNET,  a  massive  $100-mllllon  computer 
network  which  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has  been  planning,  without  con- 
sulting Congress,  for  about  two  years.  The 
system's  possible  Implications  for  personal 
privacy  were  first  spelled  out  eight  weeks 
ago  by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D-Callf.)  and  re- 
ported by  Seth  Kantor  In  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Detroit  News.  Since  then,  GSA's  plan 
has  also  been  challenged  by  Vice  President 
Ford;  Sens.  Sam  J.  Ervln  (D-N.C),  Barry  M. 
Goldwater  (R-Arlz.)  and  Roman  Hruska  (R- 
Neb.);  Rep.  William  S.  Moorhead  (D-Pa.); 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
the  House  and  Senate  appropriations  sub- 
committees which  control  GSA's  budget. 

GSA  officials  profess  astonishment  at  all 
the  fuss.  They  claim  that  in  developing 
FEDNET — which  the  agency  prefers  to  call 
its  "new  equipment  projects" — GSA  is  just 
doing  Its  statutory  Job  of  promoting  more  ef- 
ficient and  economical  government  computer 
services.  The  new  system  Is  intended,  GSA 
maintains,  simply  to  provide  the  most  mod- 
em nationwide  data  communications  faclll- 
tiee  for  itself  and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. Critics  charge,  however,  that  the  agen- 
cy has  much  larger  long-range  plans.  They 
note  that  FEDNET,  with  its  network  of  re- 
mote terminals  and  sophisticated  equipment, 
would  be  modular  in  design  and  therefore 
capable  of  Infimte  enlargement.  Several  iPg- 
islators  have  received  reports  that  GSA  has 
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already  urged  other  agencies.  Including  the 
VA,  the  Bureau  ol  Customs  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  to  plan  to  add  their 
vast  flies  of  sensitive  personal  data  to  the 
network  when  it  has  been  set  up.  Moreover, 
critics  reject  GSA's  claim  that  technological 
safeguards  exist  to  keep  the  various  files  In 
such  a  system  separate  and  secure  against 
Improper  use. 

The  most  omlnoiis  aspect  of  FEDNET  is 
that  GSA  has  been  preparing  to  procure  all 
of  this  electronic  hardware  without  paying 
much,  If  any.  attention  to  what  information 
the  system  might  include  or  what  kinds  of 
privacy  problems  might  be  raised.  GSA 
spokesmen  say,  essentially,  that  privacy  Isn't 
their  department — and  they  are  right.  In  the 
same  that  basic  federal  data-bank  policies 
ought  to  be  set  by  Congress.  But  this  under- 
scores the  dangers  of  letting  the  system  get 
so  far  ahead  that  an  enormous  nationwide 
network  of  this  type  can  be  on  the  verge  of 
procurement  before  Congress  even  dis- 
covers It. 

Under  pressure,  GSA  has  backed  off  part 
way.  The  agency  still  wants  to  go  ahead  with 
purchasing  the  new  computers  now  but  has 
decided  to  postpone  the  telecommunications 
part  of  the  project  until  next  year.  That  Isn't 
good  enough.  The  entire  FEDNET  scheme 
ought  to  be  shelved  until  Congress  has  de- 
veloped strict  policies  and  tough  controls  for 
governmental  data  banks  to  Insure  that  citi- 
zens' rights  will  be  protected.  House  hearings 
have  already  been  held  on  comprehensive  leg- 
islation sponsored  by  Reps.  Edward  I.  Koch 
(D-N.T.)  and  Barry  M.  Ooldwater  Jr.  (R- 
Callf.) .  Meanwhile,  the  Vice  President's  com- 
mute© on  privacy  Is  studying  the  subject, 
and  Sen.  Ervln  is  starting  hearings  on  several 
bills  today.  Among  other  things,  those  hear- 
ings may  clarify  the  many  aspects  of  FED 
NET  which  are  still  too  murky  and  mys- 
terious. What  Is  clear  is  the  Importance  of 
congressional  action  to  regain  control  over 
the  use  to  which  such  advanced  technology 
Is  to  be  put. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  24,  1974] 
Protecting  Pbivact 

The  American  capacity  to  collect  and  to 
store  Information  about  Individuals  and  the 
American  tendency  to  express  Ineffectual 
alarm  at  that  development  have  grown  enor- 
mously in  the  last  decade  and  a  half.  Un- 
fortunately, Congress's  ability  to  develop 
legislation  safeguarding  the"  mdlvldual's 
right  to  privacy  has  lagged  far  behind  com- 
puter technology.  The  nation  is  left  with 
a  vague  sense  that  Information  monsters  In- 
evitably threaten  to  transform  the  society  In 
which  we  live. 

The  threat  la  real.  The  size  and  the  extent 
of  the  data  banks  and  Information  systems 
now  in  existence  serving  Federal,  state,  lo- 
cal and  private  organizations  are  staggering. 
A  survey  done  for  the  Senate  Judiclarv  Com- 
mittee shows  that  there  are  858  Federal  data 
banks  operated  by  64  agencies  of  Government. 
At  least  29  of  those  are  primarily  concerned 
with  collecting  derogatory  Information  on 
Individuals. 

The  Initiation  of  new  Information-keeping 
systems  is  rarely  inhibited  by  concern  over 
their  potential  for  Invasion  of  privacy  be- 
cause they  are  usually  established  as  aids 
to  achievement  of  some  private  or  govern- 
mental goal  which  Is  deemed  desirable  in  it- 
self. The  massive  $lOO-mllllon  FEDNET  sys- 
tem now  being  planned  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  a  case  In  point.  a.S.A. 
views  it  simply  as  part  of  its  responsibility  to 
establish  efficient  and  economical  computer 
services  for  the  Government.  The  threat  to 
privacy  was  apparently  a  minimal  part  of  the 
programing  decision,  ff  it  was  ever  consid- 
ered at  all. 

As  Congress  has  stood  by  bemused  at  such 
developments.  Its  legislative  plate  has  b*- 
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HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF  N;  ;W  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O]  '  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  .  une  24,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  »  :r.  Speaker,  the  neces- 
sity for  intensiflel  city  planning  in  a 
world  rapidly  be  :oming  urbanized  is 
most  efifectively  a(  vocated  in  the  books 
and  articles  of  Wil  red  Owen,  an  author- 
ity on  urban  affai:  s  with  the  Brookings 
Institution  in  Was  lington. 

In  a  June  22  ai-ticle  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Mr.  Oweil  discusses  some  of  the 
prominent  planned  cities  around  the 
world,  and  he  emp  lasizes  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  forma  ;ion  of  Government, 
private,  or  combin  !d  public-private  cor- 
porations to  assu:  ne  the  responsibility 
for  assuring  that  t  le  cities  of  the  future 
will  not  be  charac  erized  by  the  chaotic 
urban  sprawl  end(  mic  to  our  cities  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Owen  makiss  a  strong  case  for 
foresight  and  planning  to  avoid  the  so- 
cial dislocation  thit  threatens  contem- 
porary city  dweller  >  caught  in  an  aimless 
proliferation  of  ui  icoordinated  develop- 
ment projects.  Hi  i  prospectus  includes 
not  only  making  ci  ies  livable  by  offering 
variety  and  choice  but  also  alleviating 
unemployment  an^  poverty  by  putting 
the  people  to  work  on  construction  and 
maintenance  of  th(  planned  cities  he  en- 
visions. 

I  commend  the  a  "tide  to  my  colleagues 
for  its  thought-pro  'oking  outline  of  some 
major  concerns  w«  should  be  facing  up 
to  in  our  legislati 'e  priorities  over  the 
coming  months  anq  years: 

Planning  thi  World's  Cities 
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are  some  basic  requirements  for  a  rapidly  ur- 
banizing world: 

1)  Newly  created  clty-bulldlng  organiza- 
tions, either  public  or  private  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  that  embody  the  best 
features  of  the  British  New  Town  Corpora- 
tions, the  Singapore  Housing  and  Develop- 
ment Board,  the  New  York  State  Urban  De- 
velopment Corporation  and  others. 

2)  Extension  of  present  financial  assist- 
ance for  urban  planning  by  the  UJI.  Devel- 
oping Program,  World  Bank  and  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  to  Include  entire  urban  sys- 
tems. 

3)  A  worldwide  cooperative  research  and 
development  program  to  Include  Innovations 
In  urban  design,  social  services  In  bousing 
and  transportation,  energy  supply  and  con- 
servation. 

4)  Energy-conserving  designs  for  urban 
settlements,  public  transportation  and 
changes  in  the  design  and  operation  of  the 
automobile. 

5)  Inclusion  of  land  use  and  physical 
planning  In  the  formulation  of  national 
plans,  which  are  now  largely  economic. 

6)  Manpower  organization  to  make  the  un- 
employed or  underemployed  available  for 
building  construction,  self-help  housing  and 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  cities. 

7.  Urban  land  reform  which  places  land  for 
urban  development  under  one  management 
and  re-invests  profits  from  increased  land 
values  In  Improved  community  services. 

8)  Greater  flexibUlty  and  variety  In  city 
design  and  construction  to  Increase  people's 
choice  and  allow  for  spontaneous  develop- 
ment. 

9)  National  economic  reforms,  training 
and  job  creation  to  raise  the  income  of  the 
majority  who  are  poor. 

10)  An  International  alliance  of  cities  to 
launch  a  cooperative  strategy  for  planned 
\irbanlzation  and  rebuilding  of  whole  cities. 
In  some  respects  the  world's  future  may  de- 
pend not  so  much  on  the  United  Nations  as 
on  the  United  Cities. 


THE  FUTURE  FOR  EQUAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY IN  HOUSING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hous- 
ing industry  is  presently  in  a  very  nebu- 
lous state.  The  Federal  subsidization  pro- 
grams for  low-income  housing  construc- 
tion are  being  dismantled;  in  their  place, 
responsibility  is  being  pliced  upon  the 
private  market  for  the  production  of  this 
housing.  We  must,  at  this  time,  evaluate 
all  the  implications  of  this  change.  One 
very  important  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  the  antidiscrimination  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  will  no  longer  be  un- 
der strict  Federal  super nsion.  Compli- 
ance to  these  laws  must  somehow  be 
guaranteed. 

The  following  article  by  Dr.  Gloria 
Toote,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  appeared  in  the  May  edi- 
tion of  the  Sacramento  Observer.  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  this  problem.  The  pro- 
gram of  evaluation  which  it  discusses  is 
vital  if  adequate  housing  is  to  be  provided 
in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  examine  and  sup- 
port the  field  tests  initiated  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Toote  which  are  out- 
lined below: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Sacramento  Observer.  May  2-8) 
The  U  in  HoxTiiiNC  Changing  Times 
(By  Dr.  Gloria  E.  A.  Toote) 
In  the  past,  data  was  collected  and  used  to 
discriminate  against  minorities,  while  quotas 
were  a  frequent  tool  to  Increase  minority  par- 
ticipation. 

But  that  was  In  the  past,  and  times  have 
changed.  Today  quotas  are  no  longer  per- 
missible as  they  "create"  reverse  discrimina- 
tion against  non -minorities,  while  data  has 
become  the  tool  of  civil  rights  sophisticates 
In  discovering  and  Identifying  disparate  prac- 
tices designed  to  enable  discrimination. 

On  April  1,  the  Federal  government  an- 
nounced a  pilot  program  to  collect  racial,  eth- 
nic and  sex  Information  to  determine  the 
prevalence  of  discrimination  practiced  by 
Federally  regulated  lending  institutions. 

In  May,  the  Office  of  Pair  Housing  and 
Equal  Opjxjrtunlty  (HUD)  wlU  conduct  an 
Administrative  Meeting  In  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut to  gather  facts  and  testimony  from  the 
public  on  the  same  issue. 

This  combined  Federal  effort  will  prove 
meaningful  to  minority  America,  as  the  com- 
mercial market  place  has  become  increasingly 
significant  with  the  reduction  of  federally 
subsidized  housing  construction. 

Title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 
the  Federal  Pair  Housing  Law,  prohibits  fi- 
nancial Institutions  from  denying  a  residen- 
tial real  estate  loan  to  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  and 
sets  forth  a  comprehensive  statutory  plan 
for  eliminating  and  preventing  discrimina- 
tion In  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing. 

Financing  of  housing  is  expressly  covered 
by  Title  VIII,  which  requires  all  Federal 
agencies  to  administer  their  programs  that 
relate  to  housing  in  an  affirmative  manner. 
The  four  principal  Federal  financial  regu- 
latory agencies  that  Insure  home  loans  or 
supervise  lending  Institutions,  armounced  a 
six  month  trial  program  that  requires  lend- 
ing institutions  to  collect  Information  from 
all  real  estate  loan  applicants.  The  person 
applying  for  the  loan  must  voluntarily  com- 
plete a  questionnaire. 

The  Federal  regulatory  agencies  Involved 
are:  Federal  Reserve  System,  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

Three  procedures  have  been  adopted  for 
trial,  in  specific,  designated  areas.  Super- 
vised lending  Institutions  must  submit  the 
received  information  from  all  applicants,  and 
Indicate  which  loans  were  granted  for  the 
purchase,  construction.  Improvement,  re- 
pair or  maintenance  of  dwellings. 

The  field  test  begins  on  June  1,  and  ex- 
tends through  November  30.  The  18  desig- 
nated metropolitan  areas  are:  Atlanta, 
Georgia:  Baltimore,  Maryland:  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  Galveston-Texas  City,  Texas;  Jackson, 
Mississippi;  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey:  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee;  Montgomery,  Alabama:  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  San  Diego,  California; 
Tampa-St.  Petersburg.  Florida;  Topeka, 
Kansas:  Tucson,  Arizona;  Vallejo-Palrfield- 
Napa,  California:  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  acts  as  the  lead  Federal  agency 
in  assuring  Federal  fair  housing  objectives. 
My  office  works  closely  with  Federal  financial 
regulatory  agencies  and  urges  them  to  take 
affirmative  action  in  Implementation  of  Title 
VIII.  Fair  Housing  racial  data  has  been  col- 
lected by  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity 
(HUD)  since  1971  to  enable  the  Department 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under  Title 

vni. 

Disparate  practices  by  lending  Institutions 
relative  to  minority  applicants  has  taken 
many  forms  and  Is  difficult  to  prove  in  the 
absence  of  positive  evidence. 

The  opportunity  wlU  soon  exist  to  docu- 
ment discrimination  when  it  occvirs  d\irlng 
the  test  period.  We  may  also  find  as  a  result 
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of  our  pilot  Federal  program,  a  new  deteif 
rent  tool  to  limit  lending  discrimination. 

The  data  secured  must  be  evaluated  witli 
great  sensitivity,  and  all  citizens  who  ex- 
perience financial  discrimination,  par- 
ticularly while  the  program  Is  in  operatior 
should  immediately  file  complaints  with  my 
office. 

FaUure  to  do  so  will  allow  an  interprets^ 
tion  from  the  collected  data  that  dlscrlmlna  - 
tlon  in  financing  is  no  longer  nationall  f 
prevalent. 

The  risk  Involved  in  this  experiment  f* 
women  and  minority  America.  wlU  be  thst 
failure  to  become  Involved,  or  complacency, 
will  assuredly  result  In  the  compilation  c  f 
Inadequate  data  that  may  have  Impact  op 
future  Federal  programs. 


JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speal  - 
er,  there  are  few  men  who  despite  ii 
creasing  years  do  not  sIo'r  down  in  the  r 
effort  and  accomplishments.  One  of  tho^e 
rare  men,  however,  is  James  A.  Farley 
former  Postmaster  General  during  tije 
Roosevelt  administration  who  at  age  <  5 
is  still  going  strong  as  honorary  chai: 
man  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp. 

For  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to 
know  Jim  Farley,  we  never  cease  to  le 
amazed  at  his  zeal  for  life  and  his  suo 
C2SS  in  dealing  with  whatever  situaticn 
confronts  him.  His  pleasant  manner  ar  d 
his  amazing  ability  to  remember  all  tho  le 
people  he  meets,  morever,  has  given  hipi 
the  nickname  of  "Gentleman  Jim." 

I  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  a 
tend  a  dinner  at  which  Jim  received  tl  le 
L^etare  Medal — or  Notre  Dame  Unive  •- 
sity's  highest  award  for  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  society. 

Father  Hesburghs  words  on  that  o 
casion  were  deeply  touching  as  was  tie 
tremendous  warmth  witn  which  Jim  Fa  r 
ley  was  received  by  those  attending  tt  is 
memorable  evening.  I  therefore  wou  d 
like  to  extend  my  remarks  today  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  for  the  benefic 
my  colleagues  Father  Hesbui-ghs  touch- 
ing words  that  evening,  as  well  as  sevei  al 
clippings  which  tell  about  amazing 
James  A.  Farley,  a  man  truly  deserving 
of  this  coveted  award. 

The  material  follows: 

Hon.  J.\mes  A.  Farley 

Sir:  The  strength  and  vitality  of  okir 
country  can  be  attributed  In  large  measi  re 
to  the  genius  of  our  political  system,  to  t  le 
vigor  of  our  free  economy  and,  above  all, 
the  spiritual  values  which  ■we  as  a  natibn 
espouse.  To  a  remarkable  degree,  In  yo  ur 
life  and  your  work,  you,  perhaps  more  th  m 
any  other  man  of  our  time,  symbolize  c  ur 
national  commitment  to  these  values  a  id 
to  the  proposition  that  honorable  compe  ;i 
tion,  whether  in  politics  or  business,  bist 
serves  the  American  people. 

Who  could  foretell  that  the  lad  of  twelve 
who  stood  trackslde  to  hear  WUliam  Jen 
nlngs  Bryan  would  become  Chairman  of  1  he 
Democratic  National  Committee?  Who  wox  Id 
have  predicted  that  the  Town  Clerk  of  Sto  qv 
Point,  New  York,  would  become  the  men  or 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  id 
the  Postmaster  General  In  his  Cabinet?  W  no 
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could  have  foreseen  that  the  young  book- 
keeping student  at  Packard  Commercial 
School  would  some  day  be  Board  Chairman 
of  an  American  corporation  operating  In 
every  comer  of  the  world?  Who,  Indeed,  had 
the  prescience  to  predict  that  this  afifable 
Irishman  would  become  as  familiar  a  flgvire 
at  the  Papal  apartments  as  he  was  at  the 
White  House? 

In  retrospect.  Sir,  It  Is  easier  to  see  how 
your  own  character  and  Providence  have 
combined  to  bring  you  this  day.  Through- 
out yoxxr  life,  you  have  honored  the  Ckxl- 
glven  dignity  of  every  man  and  woman,  and 
because  of  this  no  American  has  more 
friends.  Yours  has  been  the  world  of  precinct 
committeemen  and  prelates,  of  salesmen  and 
presidents,  but  you  have  neither  been  awed 
by  the  powerful  nor  unmindful  of  the  power- 
leas.  You  have  never  forgotten  your  friends. 
Your  opponents  and  competitors  hold  you 
in  the  highest  regard. 

In  politics  and  in  business,  where  It  Is 
often  easier  to  do  the  expedient  thing,  you 
have  been  a  man  of  principle.  Without  losing 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  friendship  or  lessening 
your  allegiance  to  your  political  party,  you 
opposed  more  than  two  four-year  presidential 
terms  becaxise  you  believed  such  was  not  In 
the  national  interest.  Today,  when  America's 
faith  m  Its  political  institutions  and  person- 
alities is  challenged  as  never  before,  you 
stand  as  a  beacon  of  integrity. 

Your  public  life,  as  well  as  your  business 
career,  are  on  record  for  all  to  see.  Not  so 
well-known  Is  your  edifying  private  life 
which  you  cherished  with  your  beloved  Eliza- 
beth, your  son  and  daughters,  and  now  with 
your  grandchildren.  The  geniality,  the  cour- 
age, the  compassion  which  we  have  admired 
at  a  distance  have  been  theirs  to  cherish  close 
up.  Yours.  Sir.  is  the  special  charisma  of  the 
Catholic  layman.  Your  Influence  In  secular 
society  was  great  at  a  time  when  the  Impact 
of  Catholics  generaUy  was  small.  A  man  of 
faith  In  a  world  of  fact,  bom  closer  to  the 
First  Vatican  Council  than  to  Vatican  Coun- 
cil II.  you  anticipated  by  several  decades  the 
role  of  the  layman  In  a  church  which  is  ever 
old  and  yet  ever  new. 

For  what  you  have  achieved,  then,  but 
even  more  for  what  you  are,  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  presents  to  you  Its  most  prized 
symbol  of  esteem  and  affection.  As  we  seek 
to  honor  you.  you  surely  honor  the  Medal 
and  the  University  in  accepting  It.  For  your 
lifelong  dedication  to  your  family,  to  your 
country,  and  to  your  Church,  for  the  decency 
and  Integrity  which  you  have  always  exemp- 
lified, for  the  leadership  you  have  given  in 
countless  good  causes.  It  Is  my  honor,  as 
President  of  the  University  of  Notre  Eteme. 
to  confer  upon  you  its  Laetare  Medal. 

The  tiAETARK  Medal 

"The  Laetare  Medal  has  been  worn  only 
by  men  and  women  whose  genius  has  en- 
nobled the  arts  and  sciences,  Ulustrated  the 
ideals  of  the  Church,  and  enriched  the  herit- 
age of  humanity."  • 

These  are  the  exacting  criteria  emploved 
by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  awarding 
Its  Laetare  Medal  each  year.  Established  In 
1883.  the  medal  was  restricted  to  lay  persons 
until  1968,  when  It  was  announced  that 
henceforth  priests  and  religious  would  also  be 
eligible.  Over  the  years  the  Laetare  Medal 
has  been  presented  to  74  men  and  19 
women— soldiers  and  statesmen,  artists  and 
Industrialists,  diplomats  and  philanthropists 
educators  and  scientists. 

The  Laetare  Medal  is  the  American  count- 
erpart of  the  "Golden  Rose,"  a  papal  honor 
antedating  the  eleventh  century.  The  name 
of  the  recipient  Is  announced  each  year  on 

•Except  from  Laetare  Medal  citation  pre- 
sented  to  General  WlUlam  Starke  Rosecrans 
in  1896. 
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Laetare  Sunday,  th<  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent 
and  an  occasion  of  joy  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church.  The  presentation  of  the  medal  la 
normally  part  of  thei  University's  commence- 
ment exercises  in  M4y. 

The  idea  of  the  l^aetare  Medal  was  con- 
ceived in  1883  by  ptofessor  James  Edwards. 
His  proposal  met  wlm  the  immediate  approv- 
al of  Rev.  Edward  f".  Sorin,  C.S.C.,  fovmder 
and  first  president  i>f  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  wilsh,  C.S.C.,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Univeriity.  Through  the  years 
the  recipients  of  tfie  Laetare  Medal  have 
been  selected  by  an  iward  committee  headed 
by  the  president  of  Itotre  Dame. 

Generally  regarded  as  the  most  significant 
annual  award  conferred  upon  Catholics  in 
the  United  States,  the  Laetare  Medal  con- 
sists of  a  solid  gold  disc  suspended  from  a 
gold  bar  bearing  tie  inscription,  "Laetare 
Medal."  Inscribed  in  ja  border  around  the  disc 
are  the  words,  "Magia  est  Veritas  et  prevale- 
blt"  (Truth  is  might  and  will  prevail).  The 
center  design  of  the  medal  and  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  reverse  side  are  fashioned  accord- 
ing to  the  profession  cf  the  recipient. 

[From  the   Albany  pimes  Union,  Mav  30, 
1B74] 

"Genial  Jim"  ^ahlet  Reaches  86 

KilgaUen) 


I  A.  Farley,  who  has  had 

ers  in  his  lifetime — one 

in  business — observes 

tay  and  has  no  thought 


(By  Jam< 

New  Yoek. — Jamej 
two  outstanding  car* 
in  politics,  the  oth« 
his  86th  birthday  to 
of  retiring. 

'•My  health  is  veiy  good  and  I  feel  all 
right,"  said  Mr.  Farley  when  I  interviewed 
him  in  his  mldtowa  office  where  he  holds 
down  the  position  o^  honorary  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Coca-cfcla  Export  Corporation. 
"I  enjoy  working  and  meeting  people." 

"Genial  Jim"  reacfces  his  86th  milestone 
manifestly  disturbed:  over  the  apparent  loss 
of  White  House  credibility,  the  revelations  of 
campaign  spending  tn  the  last  presidential 
election  and  the  Watergate  disclosures.  But 
his  confidence  in  thejAmerlcan  people  is  im- 
shaken  and  he  predicted  once  Watergate  Is 
cleared  up,  "the  Unltfed  States  wiU  come  out 
more  united  than  It  bias  been  in  many  years." 

In  his  heyday  in  pintles  in  the  19308  Far- 
ley, as  Democratic  National  Chairman,  visited 
every  state  In  the  Union  and  served  V'/i  years 
as  postmaster  general  In  FDR's  cabinet.  He 
was  often  referred  tb  by  newspapermen  as 
"Mr.  Politics."  T 

After  Joining  Coda-Cola  In  September, 
1940.  he  traveled  aU  lover  the  world  for  the 
company  and  met  miny  noted  personalities 
and  people  in  all  walkfe  of  life. 

I  asked  Mr.  Parleyj  to  name  the  six  per- 
sons who  impressed  1  him  most  dtu-ing  his 
career  in  politics.  He  Replied: 

"Former  Mayor  Jaiies  J.  Walker,  former 
Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  former  Presidents 
Franklin  D.  Roosevel^  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  ind  former  Sen.  Carter 
Glass  of  Virginia. 

It  was  Sen.  Glass  w]  lo  placed  Farley's  name 
in  nomination  for  he  presidency  at  the 
Democratic  conventU  n  in  Chicago  In   1940. 

When  asked  to  nam  e  the  personalities  who 
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impressed   him   most 


tunity  I  had  to  meet 


doing  a  great  Job  for 


during   his   extensive 


travels  abroad,  he  repl  led: 

"This  is  a  question  not  easy  to  answer. 
However,  I  do  not  hes  Itate  to  say  that  In  my 
opinion  Pope  Plus  XI  [  was  the  greatest  per- 
son I  ever  met. 

"Naturally,  I  was  iiipressed  at  the  oppor- 


ind  talk  with  Winston 


Churchill,  General  Fr  mco.  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  Mussolini  who  w  is  at  the  height  of  his 
power  in  Italy  in  1934  and  at  the  time  he  was 


lis  country." 


[From  the  National  Hibernian  Digest, 
March-April  1974J 
James  Farley  To  Recsive  ND's  Laxtabe  Medal 
James  A.  Farley,  an  internationally  prom- 
inent Catholic  layman   for   more   than   40 
years,  has  been  chosen  to  receive  the  1974 
Laetare  Medal,  Notre  Dame's  highest  honor. 
The  choice  of  Farley,  Postmaster  General 
under    Roosevelt    anh    currently    honorary 
chairman  of  the  Coci-Cola  Export  Corpora- 
tion, to  receive  the  award,  given  annually 
since  1883  to  outstanding  American  Cath- 
olics, was  announced  Saturday   (March  23) 
on  campus  by  Fr.  Hest)urgh. 

"In  a  day  when  the  craft  of  politics  is 
held  in  low  esteem  by  the  general  public," 
Ft.  Hesburgh  said,  "11;  Is  weU  for  us  to  honor 
a  man  who  practiced!  It  with  both  integrity 
and  affability." 

Although  Farley  neVer  held  a  high  elective 
political  office,  he  became  a  major  Influence 
m  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  1030's.  Bom 
the  son  of  an  Irish  brick  manufacturer  in 
Grassy  Point,  N.Y.,  In  1888,  Farley  com- 
pleted high  school  ai^  worked  15  years  for 
Universal  Gypsum  CoiUpany  as  a  bookkeeper, 
company  correspond^t  and  salesman.  His 
first  foray  into  poUtifcs  was  his  election  as 
town  clerk  from  Stoirr  Point,  N.Y.,  in  1911, 
and  he  moved  up  through  various  state 
Democratic  party  po«ltlons  to  state  party 
chairman  In  1930,  the  year  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  re-ele«ted  governor  of  New 
York  state  by  the  uiprecedented  plurality 
of  725.000  votes.  I 

Parley  became  Rodsevelt's  field  man  as 
the  governor  looked  toward  the  1932  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nopilnatlon.  and  no  one 
was  more  effective  aJt  the  traditional  ap- 
proach to  peurty  worners — the  personal  let- 
ter, the  long  distance  call,  and  the  hand- 
shake. The  indefatigable  Farley  was  Roose- 
velt's floor  leader  at  the  1932  Democratic 
convention  which  noqilnated  the  New  York 
governor  for  the  presic^ency.  After  Roosevelt's 
election,  Farley  became  Postmaster  General 
in  his  cabinet  and  a|50  national  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  pkrty.  He  remained  a 
mentor  of  the  president  and  a  familiar  figure 
at  the  White  House.  |  and  in  August  1936, 
took  a  leave  without  ipay  from  his  cabinet 
post  to  run  Rooseve^'s  second  campaign, 
which  resiilted  in  a  landslide  victory. 

It  waa  after  this  victory  that  Rirley  re- 
vealed himself  as  good  a  customer  of  the 
mails  as  an  admtolsttator  of  them.  He  sat 
down  and  dictated  moje  than  36,000  personal 
letters  to  Democratic  iworkers  from  all  over 
the  country,  exhausting  six  secretaries  in 
the  process.  Even  todafr  at  85,  his  trademark 
green  signature  goes  ^t  the  bottom  of  an 
average  of  120  letters  a  day,  and  on  his  birth- 
days some  6,000  cards  aind  letters  are  received 
and  each  Is  personally  acknowledged. 

Two  other  traits  biographers  never  fall  to 
mention  are  Farley's  pleasant  nature  and 
his  phenomenal  memo^  for  names  and  faces. 
The  former  quality 


names  "Gentleman  Ji 
and  the  latter  is  surrov 
those  whom  Farley 
rated  by  several  yea 


.rned  him  the  nlck- 
and  "Genial  Jim." 
ided  by  legends  about 
>t  on  occasions  sepe- 
and  still  recognized 


with  an  effortless  flrstJname  handshake. 

Farley  split  with  RoAsevelt  over  the  third- 
term  Issue,  resigned  ap  Postmaster  General 
in  August,  1940,  and  Campaigned  only  per- 
functorily for  Roosevelt's  third  term.  Just 
before  the  Democratld  convention  in  1944, 
he  resigned  as  nation^  party  chairman  to 
dramatize  his  opposition  to  a  fourth  term 


Several  biographers 


Farley's  honesty  while  In  office.  Although  his 
Postmaster  General's  i  alary  was  $16,000  he 
le;t  the  cabinet  In  delt  because  he  insisted 
th^t  a  building  materlsls  firm  he  had  started 
in  1920.  and  in  which  le  still  had  a  business 
interest,  should  not  solicit  orders  where  his 


have  commented  on 
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influence  would  count  and  should  reject  all 
public  business  offered. 

The  year  he  left  the  cabinet  was  also  the 
year  that  Parley  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation,  and  he 
has  worked  as  hard  as  ever  as  the  niunber 
one  salesman  for  the  soft  drink  company. 
Only  after  a  heart  attack  In  1972  did  he  cut 
back  from  a  schedule  which  in  1971  included 
131  luncheons  and  105  banquets,  most  of 
them  sponsored  by  groups  Interestied  in  for- 
eign trade.  In  May  of  last  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed honorEiry  chairman  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corporation.  He  continues  to 
arrive  at  his  New  York  City  Coca-Cola  of- 
fice at  9:15  a.m.  each  morning  and  walks 
the  three  blocks  back  to  his  Waldorf- 
Astoria  apartment  between  4  and  4:30  pjn. 
in  order  to  rest  before  dinner.  A  widower 
since  the  death  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  in 
1935  Farley  has  two  married  daughters  and 
a  son  as  well  as  10  grandchildren.  His  biogra- 
phy includes  a  long  catalogue  of  civic,  religi- 
ous and  fraternal  activities  and  honors,  in- 
cluding some  two  dozen  honorary  degrees 
from  colleges  and  universities. 

While  Farley  has  had  reservations  about 
some  recent  directions  of  bis  party,  be  has 
retained  the  honorific  title  of  "Mr.  Demo- 
crat." Last  year,  fellow  Democrats  honored 
him  as  part  of  the  last  hurrah  to  New  York 
City's  National  Democratic  Club  building  at 
233  Madison  Avenue,  which  the  party  was 
leaving  after  almost  a  half  century.  A  re- 
porter who  was  present  wrote,  "It  was  a 
great  night  for  Jim  Farley.  The  honor  be- 
stowed upon  him  was  reserved  in  the  past  for 
Democratic  presidents  such  as  fDR.  Tru- 
man and  Johnson." 

Parley  Joins  a  list  of  Laetare  Medal  wm- 
ners.  which  includes  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy (1961).  Clare  Boothe  Luce  (1957),  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr. 
(1969),  and  Dorothy  Day  (1972).  The  medal 
is  normally  presented  at  Notre  Dame  com- 
mencement exercises,  scheduled  this  year 
for  May  19. 

(From   the   Catholic   Standard   and   Times, 

May  16, 1974] 

"Gentleman  Jim"  Farley  Is  Laetare 

MXDALIST 

Notre  Dams,  Ind. — James  A.  Farley,  an 
internationally  prominent  Catholic  layman 
for  more  than  40  years,  has  been  chosen 
to  receive  the  1974  Laetare  Medal,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame's  highest  honor. 

The  choice  of  Farley,  Postmaster  General 
under  Roosevelt  and  currently  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corpora- 
tion, to  receive  the  award,  given  annually 
since  1883  to  outstanding  American  Cath- 
olics, was  announced  by  Father  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  C.S.C.,  president  of  the  University. 

"In  a  day  when  the  craft  of  politics  is  held 
in  low  esteem  by  the  general  public,"  Father 
Hesburgh  said,  "it  Is  well  for  us  to  honor  a 
man  who  practiced  It  with  both  integrity  and 
affability." 

Although  Farley  never  held  a  high  elective 
political  office,  he  became  a  major  influence 
In  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  1930s.  Born 
the  son  of  an  Irish  brick  manufacturer  in 
Grassy  Point,  N.Y.,  in  1888.  Farley  completed 
high  school  and  worked  15  years  for  the 
U.S.  Gypsum  Company  as  a  bookkeeper,  com- 
pany correspondent  and  salesman.  His  first 
foray  into  politics  was  his  election  as 
town  clerk  for  Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  in  1911, 
and  he  moved  up  through  various  state  Dem- 
ocratic party  positions  to  state  party  chair- 
man in  1930,  the  year  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt was  re-elected  governor  of  New  York 
state  by  the  unprecedented  plurality  of  725.- 
000  votes. 

Farley  became  Roosevelt's  field  man  as  the 
governor  looked  toward  the  1932  Democratic 
presidential  nomination,  and  one  one  was 
more  effective  at  the  traditional  approach  to 
party  workers — the  personal  letter,  the  long 
distance    calls,    and    the    handshake.    The 
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indefatigable  Farley  was  Roosevelt's  floor 
leader  at  the  1932  Democratic  convention 
which  nominated  the  New  York  governor  for 
the  presidency.  After  Roosevelt's  election, 
Farley  became  Postmaster  General  in  his 
cabinet  and  also  national  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  remained  a  mentor  of 
the  president  and  a  familiar  figure  at  the 
White  House  and  In  August,  1936,  took  a 
leave  without  pay  from  his  cabinet  post  to 
run  Roosevelt's  second  campaign,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  landslide  victory. 

It  was  after  this  victory  that  Parley  re- 
vealed himself  as  good  a  customer  of  the 
malls  as  an  administrator  of  them.  He  sat 
down  and  dictated  more  than  36,000  personal 
letters  to  Democratic  workers  from  all  over 
the  country,  exhausting  six  secretaries  in 
the  process.  E^ven  today  at  85,  his  trademark 
green  signature  goes  at  the  bottom  of  an 
average  of  120  letters  a  day,  and  on  his  birth- 
days some  6,000  cards  and  letters  are  re- 
ceived— and  each  Is  personally  acknowledged. 
Two  other  traits  biographers  never  -fall  to 
mention  are  Farley's  pleasant  nature  and  his 
phenomenal  memory  for  names  and  faces. 
"The  former  quality  earned  him  the  nick- 
names "Gentleman  Jim"  and  "Genial  Jim," 
and  the  latter  is  surrounded  by  legends  about 
those  whom  Parley  met  on  occasions  sep- 
arated by  several  years  and  still  recognized 
with  an  effortless  first-neone  handshake. 

Parley  split  with  Roosevelt  over  the  third- 
term  issue,  resigned  as  Postmaster  General 
in  August,  1940,  and  campaigned  only  per- 
functorily for  Roosevelt's  third  term.  Just 
before  the  Democratic  convention  in  1944, 
he  resigned  as  national  party  chairman  to 
dramatize  his  opposition  to  a  fourth  term. 

Several  biographers  have  commented  on 
Farley's  honesty  while  in  office.  Although  his 
Postmaster  General's  salary  was  $15,000,  he 
left  the  cabinet  in  debt  because  he  insisted 
that  a  buUdlng  materials  firm  he  bad  started 
in  1920,  and  In  which  he  still  had  a  busi- 
ness interest,  should  not  solicit  orders  where 
his  influence  would  count  and  should  re- 
ject all  public  business  offered. 

The  year  he  left  the  cabinet  was  also  the 
year  that  Farley  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation,  and  he 
has  worked  as  hard  as  ever  as  the  number 
one  salesman  for  the  soft  drink  company. 
Only  after  a  heart  attack  in  1972  did  he  cut 
back  from  a  schedule  which  in  1972  Included 
131  luncheons  and  106  banquets,  most  of 
them  sponsored  by  groups  Interested  In 
foreign  trade.  In  May  of  last  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed honorary  chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Export  Corporation.  He  continues  to  arrive 
at  his  New  York  City  Coca-Cola  office  at  9:15 
A.M.  each  morning  and  walks  the  three 
blocks  back  to  his  Waldorf-Astoria  apart- 
ment between  4  and  4:30  P.M.  in  order  to 
rest  before  dinner.  A  widower  since  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  in  1955.  Farley  has 
two  married  daughters  and  a  son  as  well  as 
10  grandchUdren.  His  biography  includes  a 
long  catalogue  of  civic,  religious  and  frater- 
nal activities  and  honors,  including  some  two 
dozen  honorary  degrees  from  colleges  and 
universities. 

Farley  Joins  a  list  of  Laetare  Medal  win- 
ners which  Includes  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy (1961),  Clare  Boothe  Luce  (1967),  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  (1968),  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.  (1969).  and  Dorothy 
Day  (1972) .  The  medal  is  normally  presented 
at  Notre  Dame  commencement  exercises, 
scheduled  this  year  for  May  19. 


IS  IMPEACHMENT  A  PRIMmVE 
POLITICAL  WEAPON? 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1974 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  process 
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of  impeachment  is  so  unnatiiral  and 
unused  imder  our  American  system  that 
the  very  novelty  of  it  arouses  a  wide 
range  of  public  interest.  To  many  it  is 
indeed  a  primitive  weapon  which  should 
be  employed,  if  at  all,  under  the  most 
extreme  of  circumstances.  It  was  vir- 
tually abandoned  in  Britain  168  yean 
ago.  In  this  country  it  was  directed  at 
one  President,  more  than  100  years  ago — 
and  then  to  assuage  violent  political 
emotions,  based  upon  charges  not  really 
impeachable  under  the  Constitution. 

Thus,  long  ago  the  Anglo-Saxon  sys- 
tem veered  away  from  beheading,  and 
then  from  impeachment,  to  the  use  of  the 
ballot  box  as  a  means  of  invoking 
accountability  for  those  in  power. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  an  eminent 
historian,  has  written  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  It  is  scholarly  and  very  reveal- 
ing, and  places  20th-century  impeach- 
ment in  proper  perspective.  The  article 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  genuinely 
interested  in  the  current  impeachment 
clamor.  It  follows: 

Impeachment  :  A  Primitivs  Political 
Weapon 

(By  O.  R.  Strackbein) 

TTie  impeachment  procedures  relating  to 
the  Presidency  of  this  country  are  patterned 
after  the  British  system.  There  the  House  of 
Commons  brings  the  charges,  and  if  these 
are  sustained,  the  case  goes  to  the  Lords  for 
trial.  Here  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
places the  Commons,  and  the  Senate,  the 
Lords,  in  the  process  of  Impeachment  and 
trial. 

In  England  impeachment  has  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  The  latest  Prime  Minister  who  was 
threatened  with  It  was  Lord  Palmerston  who 
was  In  office  In  mid-nineteenth  century.  The 
preliminary  motion  to  develop  evidence  on 
which  to  proceed  was  itself,  however, 
defeated;  so  nothing  came  of  it. 

In  the  earlier  ISOO's  only  two  charges  that 
might  have  led  to  Impeachment  of  high 
officials  were  lodged.  One  (1805)  was  against 
Lord  Melville,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  tfce  other  against  Lord  Ellenborough, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Neither  motion  survived  the  Hoxise  of  Com- 
mons. In  other  words,  no  one  has  been  im- 
peached in  Britain  in  nearly  two  hundred 
years. 

One  cause  of  the  atrophy  of  the  impeach- 
ment muscle  is  though  to  He  In  the  nature  of  j 
the  parliamentary  system  wherein  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  Cabinet  may  be  turned  out 
of  office  by  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  Instead 
of  waiting  to  the  end  of  the  set  term  of  office 
an  interim  turnover  may  be  accomplished. 
While  this  was  nothing  new,  since  upsetting 
of  a  going  House  was  an  old  practice.  It  can 
only  be  surmised  that  experience  with  the 
Impeaching  process  was  so  unhappy  that  it 
was  set  aside  in  favor  of  the  vote  of  confl- 
dence.  In  any  event  impeachment  In  Britain 
represents  a  relic  of  history  than  can  now 
quite  safely  be  regarded  as  archaic. 

This  obsolescence  followed  that  of  a  pre- 
vious prevalent  practice:  namely,  decapita- 
tion. This  was  a  political  instrument  of  the 
sharpest  edge,  not  only  in  England  but,  no- 
toriously in  Prance  during  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror. During  the  15th,  16th  and  even  the  17th 
centuries  in  England  beheading  was  a  favor- 
ite means  of  ridding  the  scene  of  political 
opponents  if  they  could  but  be  captured, 
During  the  War  of  the  Roses,  when  York 
battled  Lancaster  and  vice  versa,  a  lordship's 
gory  head  not  infrequently  was  seen  to  adorn 
city  gates  and  parks,  usually  mounted  on  a 
pike,  as  convincing  evldence<of  who  was  bos« 
or,  more  certainly,  who  was  not.  Not  even 
queens  escaped.  Mary  lost  her  head  to  hei 
younger  sister  Elizabeth  in  mid-16th  century, 
It  was  almost  sure  to  be  the  cme  or  the 
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other.   A  hundred   years  later   Charles  I  of 
England  made  his  last  bow  on  the  block. 

Prom  beheading  to  impeachment  repre- 
sented progress  in  the  process  of  ameliora- 
tion that  set  lii  during  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century  that  saw  the  execution  of  poach- 
ers and  the  imprisonment  of  debtors  vanish. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  settlement  of 
private  encounters  by  dueling  moved  away 
from  the  crimson  path  to  less  gruesome  end- 
ings. Oddly  enough,  while  in  England  im- 
peachment went  out,  we,  in  this  country, 
are  on  the  verge  of  reverting  to  the  primitive 
usage  of  the  rusty  instrument. 

In  England,  the  origin  of  impeachment 
'•lies  In  the  14th  century,  when  it  grew  up  as 
a  means  of  Initiating  criminal  procedures 
based  on  clamor'  or  outcry."  So  says  the  En- 
cyclopedia Brltannlca. 

"The  Good  Parliament  of  1376  proclaimed 
the  first  recognized  cases  of  impeachment," 
says  the  same  source.  The  most  important 
case  was  that  of  William,  Lord  Latimer.  The 
latter  had  been  "closely  associated  with  the 
government  of  the  aging  Edward  III,  which 
was  under  hot  attack."  His  case,  says  Brltan- 
nlca. revealed  "a  characteristic  which  per- 
sisted; subsequent  victims  of  Impeachment 
(In  Britain)  have  often  been  political  figures. 
Usually  they  have  been  royal  ministers  as 
well." 

After  the  trial  In  1459  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Stanley  "Impeachment  fell  out  of  use"  for 
a  long  period,  nearly  two  hundred  years.  In 
1620-21  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  was  success- 
fully Impeached  In  the  reign  of  James  I  who 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  prevent  the  action. 

"Flourishing  their  new-foimd  weapon  the 
Commons  attacked   much   more   important 

victims."   Among   these   were   Francis   Bacon 

and  the  Earl  of  Essex.  "Their  success  (I.e., 

that    of    the    Commons)     was    dramatic;    for 

thus  the  Chief  officers  of  the  crown  were 
otherturowu."  Those  were  the  days,  of  course, 
of   intense   struggle   against  the   monarchy. 

The  political  character  of  Impeachment 
was  showing  Its  true  color. 

The  account  (Brltannlca)  continues:  "By 

It     (i.e..    Impeachment) unpopular    ministers 

a.id  favorites,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham  (1626),  Archbishop  Laud  (1640),  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  (1640-41),  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  (1667)  and  Danby  (earlier:  1678- 
79)  were  brought  down  or  at  least  brought 
Into  Jeopardy." 

Between  1620  and  1715,  Indeed,  "there  were 
about  50  cases  of  Impeachment."  The  ac- 
count then  notes  that  "in  attacking  royal 
ministers  the  Commons  were  in  effect  at- 
tacking their  policies."  (Emphasis  added) . 

The  next  sentence  in  the  acocunt  throws 
some  light  on  the  current  dispute  about  the 
question  of  Presidential  impeachment  on 
grounds  other  than  a  criminal  act.  It  says: 
"Yet  they  (the  Commons)  could  proceed  by 
Impeachment  on!y  if  a  minister  could  be 
convicted  of  a  crime." 

On  this  point  the  account  dwells  long 
enough  to  say:  "Strafford's  case  had  shown 
that  a  wary  minister  was  often  hard  to  trap 
In  a  net.  A  minister  might  be  nunlshed 
severely  for  some  trivial  offense  which  had 
bern  cozened  up  and  which  was  not  the  real 
p-^lnt  at  Issue." 

Probably  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Brit- 
ish Impeachment  cases  was  that  of  Warren 
Ha<?tl:igs  who  was  the  Governor  General  of 
India.  His  situation  was  not  political  in  the 
sense  of  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew  John- 
s-5n  in  1863  In  this  country.  Warren  Hastings, 
however,  was  pursued  by  a  bitter  enemv  in 
the  person  of  Sir  PhUlp  Francis,  who  "had 
been  appointed  by  Lord  North  (Prime  Min- 
ister and  well  knovm  In  American  history 
books  on  the  American  Revolution)  to  the 
supreme  council  of  Ft.  Williams,  Calcutta. 
With  two  colleagues  he  engaged  In  "a  long 
and  bitter  struggle  with  Warren  Hastings," 
which  after  the  death  of  his  (Francis')  two 
colleagues  "culminated  in  a  duel  between 
him  (Warren  Hastings)  and  Francis  (1730) 
In  which  the  latter  was  wounded." 
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RANGEL.   BJlr.   Speaker,  in  our 


troubled  urban  com  munities  today  there 
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are  many  devastating  reminders  of  the 
lack  of  communication  between  the  busi- 
ness community,  governmental  agencies, 
and  the  needs  of  the  poor.  In  recent  years 
we  have  heard  expressions  of  frustration 
from  some  segments  of  our  society  that 
social  welfare  progi'ams  have  become  so 
complex  and  bureaucratically  ineflQcient 
as  to  make  them  almost  unmanageable. 
Yet  in  our  rush  to  criticize  the  existing 
system,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  needs  of  the  poor  must 
ultimately  be  met  by  someone,  either 
Government  or  private  industry  if  our 
cities  are  to  continue  to  grow  and  pros- 
per. The  American  business  community 
has  a  unique  responsibility  for  providing 
leadership  in  areas  of  urban  economic 
development. 

Basil  Faterson,  vice  chaiiman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and 
former  New  York  State  Senator  has  made 
a  stimulating  analysis  of  the  need  for 
strong  leadership  from  business  in  the 
fight  against  poverty,  and  has  proposed 
some  concrete  steps  toward  achieving 
this  goal.  I  wish  to  insert  the  following 
speech  delivered  at  a  recent  conference 
of  the  "One  Hundred  Black  Men"  in  New 
York  City  for  the  benefit  and  interest  of 
my  colleagues : 

One  Hundred  Black  Men,  Ar,L  Day 
Conference 

A  former  black  subcablnet  member  in 
Washington  is  fond  of  telling  people  of  his 
nrst  few  days  in  office.  It  seems  while  sitting 

at  his  desk  one  daj-  there  was  loud  commo- 
tion outside  and  he  soon  heard  violent  pro- 
testations over  the  much  weaker  feminine 
voice  of  his  secretary.  On  Investigation  it 
turned  out  that  she  was  facing  three  brothers 
decked  out  In  Dashiki,  btiffalo  hide  sandals, 
rings  in  their  ears,  topped  by  full-blown 
Afrcs. 

The  official,  asking  what  he  could  do  for 
them,  received  the  reply  that  they  were  there 
demanding  some  kind  of  action  on  unem- 
ployment programs,  welfare  rights  for 
mothers  and  Government  grants.  What's 
more  they  indicated  if  he  did  not  come  up 
with  a  program  fast  they  were  going  to  wreck 
the  joint.  The  official  wasn't  unused  to  the 
street  and  knew  that  the  worst  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  show  signs  of  fear,  weakness 
or  indecision.  So,  he  quickly  showed  them 
into  his  office,  asked  them  to  excuse  him  for 
a  quick  moment  and  closed  the  door  laetween 
them  and  his  secretary's  outer  office.  "Now 
listen."  he  told  her,  "when  I  get  in  there  with 
those  brothers,  wait  five  minutes  and  then 
buzz  m?  on  the  intercom.  After  that  hang 
up  and  I'll  talce  it  from  there." 

Tlie  official  returned  to  his  office,  allowed 
them  to  start  talking  about  why  they  were 
there  and  about  what  they  were  going  to 
do  to  him  and  to  his  office  if  he  did  not  come 
up  with  some  funds  for  the  programs  they 
had  mentioned.  After  five  minutes,  right  on 
schedi:le.  the  phone  rang.  The  administrator 
picked  it  up,  said  hello  and  carefully  waited 
until  he  heard  the  almost  inaudible  click 
which  meant  the  secretary  had  hung  up. 
Then  he  started  talking  Into  the  dead  line 
while  his  visitors  patiently  stared  and  waited. 
"Now  wait  a  minute,"  he  said  angrily,  "You 
don't  know  who  you're  talking  to,  do  you? 
You  will,  what?"  The  official  leaped  to  his 
feet  as  he  acted  out  talking  to  someone  on 
the  other  end  of  the  telephone.  Eyes  blazing, 
he  said,  "I  don't  care  how  big  you  are  or 
what  you  have  on  your  hip."  The  administra- 
tor was  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice  while 
his  visitors  sat  transfixed  at  the  scene  of 
this  mild  mannered  government  official  BUd- 
denlv  gone  berserk.  "Listen,"  he  said,  "you 
ccme  right  on  over  here  and  bring  your  entire 
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gang  with  you.  I'U  be  waiting."  With  that 
he  reached  into  his  desk  drawer  and  pulled 
out  a  very  large  pistol  which  he  placed  in  the 
middle  of  his  desk.  The  three  visitors  Just 
sat  there,  scarcely  able  to  believe  what  was 
happening.  The  official,  however,  continued 
to  rave,  "I'm  gotag  to  drop  the  first  S.O.B. 
who  walks  in  that  door  even  if  they  have  to 
carry  me  out  of  here  feet  first."  He  suddenly 
stopped  as  if  only  once  again  aware  of  his 
visitors,  looked  at  one  of  them  and  said, 
"watch  out  fellow,  you're  right  in  the  line 
of  fire."  With  that  the  leader  Jumped  up  and 
said  to  the  others,  "come  on  men  let's  get  out 
of  here.  Can't  you  see  this  brother's  busy? 

Now  this  formal  black  government  official 
was  not  suggesting  that  the  era  of  our  grass 
roots  brothers  and  sisters  is  at  an  end  or 
should  end,  nor  was  he  saying  that  there 
are  no  more  social  welfare  programs,  poverty 
programs,  racial  and  economic  injustices  that 
do  not  need  attention.  What  he  was  suggest- 
ing and  I  am  stating  is  that  many  of  the 
problems  we  face  today  are  so  sophisticated, 
so  couched  is  subtleties  and  generally  so 
complex  that  it  is  vital  that  we  all  join  our 
grass  roots  brothers  and  sisters  who  so 
gallantly  carried  a  large  part  of  the  struggle 
over  the  past  two  decades.  Today,  that  strug- 
gle must  be  shared  by  you.  It  must  be  Joined 
by  trained  professionals  who  can  apply  ad- 
ministrative know-how.  It  must  be  Joined 
by  trained  professionals  who  can  apply  man- 
agement talents.  It  must  be  Joined  by  trained 
professior.als  who  can  apply  good  sound  busi- 
ness techniques  and  who  can  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  an  aSuent  and  Infiuential,  blaok  and 
white  community  to  that  cause  .  .  .  which 
Is  the  direction  in  which  the  100  black  men 
are  obviously  moving. 

Last  week  I  read  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Lead  Paint  Ban  Tying 
up  Mortgage  Help  for  Poor."  The  story  de- 
scribed how  low  Income  black  families  In 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain home  loan  financing  through  PHA  be- 
cause  a  local  action  group  known  as  "The 
Citj-wlde  Coalition  Against  Childhood  Lead 
Based  Poison  "  had  successfully  brought  suit 
and  won  an  order  forbidding  the  housing 
department  to  sell  any  more  properties  be- 
fore they  could  be  certified  lead-free. 

This,  m  effect,  left  thousands  of  home- 
hungry  blacks  without  any  means  of 
financing  since  realtors  refused  to  spend 
the  necessary  *600  to  $1,000  that  it  would 
take  to  de-lead  their  homes  before  quali- 
fying for  PHA  appraisals.  Mortgage  brok- 
ers, in  turn,  said  that  It  was  Just  not  worth 
it.  As  a  result,  today  FHA  applications 
have  dropped  from  approximately  250 
per  week  to  less  than  50.  The  hue  and 
cry  in  the  city  is  against  the  Judge  who  issued 
the  restraining  order  and  the  community 
action  group  who  filed  the  suit.  The  word  is 
that  they  are  bad  because  they  have  deprived 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  black  fam- 
ilies from  being  homeowners.  But  this  is  not 
true.  As  I  am  stire  most  of  you  can  see  the 
real  culprits  are  the  realtors  who  would  re- 
fuse to  cut  their  margin  of  profit  to  ensure 
a  young  child's  safety.  And,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  today,  the  co-culprit  Is  the  Federal 
Government  Itself — the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  HUD,  as  it 
spends  Its  Federal  allocations  fighting  '■the 
citywlde  coalition  against  childhood  lead 
based  poison"  in  court,  is  insisting  that  It 
cannot  spend  $600  per  black  family  to  save 
a  small  child  from  what  could  be  permanent 
brain  damage.  It  is,  sadly,  a  well  documented 
study  in  the  never  ending  conflict  between 
money  and  morality,  technology  and  ethics, 
and  law  and  one's  own  conscience.  It  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  invidious  racism  and 
classism  that  is  practiced  against  blacks  and 
all  poor  and  deprived  Individuals. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  problems  that  you 
here  In  this  audience  must  begin  to  combat. 
We  need  only  look  to  one  of  our  own  leaders. 
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Frederick  Douglass,  to  find  the  Axiom:  "Men 
may  not  get  all  they  pay  for  In  this  world 
but  they  most  certainly  pay  for  all  they  get." 

Gentlemen,  we  need  each  and  every  one  of 
you  to  set  the  goals  and  the  directions.  But 
what  are  the  problems?  What  are  the  Im- 
mediate and  the  future  goals?  We  can  spend 
money  controlling  the  nutrient  Intake  of  otir 
astronauts,  yet  school  lunches  are  cut  back 
and  helpless  people  still  starve  In  this  coun> 
try  and  in  the  Sahel.  We  can  level  city  block 
after  city  block  to  make  room  for  new  high- 
ways, skyscrapers  and  shopping  centers,  yet 
the  households  they  displace  and  the  fam- 
ilies they  uproot  are  squeezed  into  over- 
crowded rooms  with  walls  covered  with 
enough  lead-based  paint  to  kUl  two  hundred 
children  a  year.  Day  after  day  after  day  we 
find  that  the  funds  and  the  resovu'ces  we  do 
have  are  used  at  the  wrong  time  in  the  wrong 
places  and  In  the  wrong  manner.  Someone 
once  said  "it  Is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think 
and  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel." 

There  Is  much  talk  today  about  the  Judicial 
process  and  the  criminal  Justice  system.  "Law 
and  order"  was  the  cry  that  helped  elect 
Richard  Nixon  and  his  cohorts  and  what  do 
we  find  now?  Splro  Agnew  convicted.  Others 
pleading  guilty,  others  under  indictment  and 
maybe  the  President  himself  not  only  will  be 
ousted  but  could  be  Indicted,  convicted  and 
Jailed. 

Here  was  an  administration  in  pretentious 
piety  bending  and  breaking  laws  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  pursuing  their  ov/n  vision  of  Justice 
and  proving  very  quickly  as  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  proclaimed,  "that  official 
lawlessness  in  pursuit  of  ^rder  ultimately 
produces  tjTanny  not  justice."  But  closer  to 

home  .  .  .  can  we  be  content  as  administra- 
tors, businessmen  and  managers  all  knowing 
that  blacks  are  four  times  more  likely  to  be 
arrested  as  whites?  Can  we  be  content  when 
their  chances  of  being  prosecuted  are  twice 
as  bad?  When  three  times  as  many  blacks  are 
found  guilty  of  crime  as  their  white  coun- 
terparts? When  blacks  and  the  poor  are  more 
likely  to  be  given  more  time  when  sentenced 
than  any  other  groups?  When  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  Imprisoned  and  when  they  are 
less  likely  to  receive  probation?  Can  we  be 
content  when  sociologist  Melvln  Wolfgang 
tells  us  that  of  all  the  non-whites  born  In 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1945 
who  were  residents  there  from  their  tenth 
through  their  eighteenth  birthday,  56''c  of 
them  have  been  arrested  at  least  once?  And, 
j-ost  so  none  of  you  thmk  that  perhaps  you 
may  have  moved  up  Into  a  social  strata 
where  you  no  longer  have  to  fear  bemg  vic- 
tims of  this  kind  of  racism,  let  me  quote  you 
the  following  statistic:  In  1970  the  average 
white  violator  was  sentenced  to  Just  12.8 
months  in  Jail  for  the  crime  of  Income  tax 
evasion.  That  very  same  year  the  average 
black  violator  was  sentenced  to  an  average 
of  almost  29  months  in  Jail  for  the  same 
crime.  And  if  we  were  to  look  closer  we 
would  find  that  blacks  in  each  case  were 
Involved  v/ith  considerably  smaller  amounts 
of  money.  How  many  of  you  here  today  feel 
that  you  could  have  gotten  off  as  lightly  as 
did  our  President  on  his  income  taxes?  Or 
the  former  Vice  President?  A  study  by  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  United  States 
courts  in  1969  showed  that  people  who  could 
not  afford  private  attorneys  could  always  de- 
pend on  receiving  twice  as  severe  a  sentence 
by  a  Judge. 

Blacks  certainly  have  to  be  considered 
whenever  we  talk  about  the  poor  but  realis- 
tically let's  not  limit  consideration  of  poverty 
and  deprivation  to  any  one  ethnic  group. 
Does  a  Puerto  Rlcan  mother  on  welfare  in 
the  south  Bronx  have  any  fewer  problems 
than  a  black  mother  on  welfare  in  southslde 
Chicago?  Does  a  Chlcano  day  laborer  In 
southern  California  face  fewer  hardships  than 
a  black  construction  worker  here  in  New  York 
Cltv?  Are  Eskimos  to  far  off  Alaska  or  Ameri- 
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can  Indians  In  South  Dakota  any  less  vic- 
timized by  past  prejudices  and  present  day 
unconcern?  Is  the  Appalachian  white  or  the 
Oklahoma  Okie  any  less  deprived  than  the 
black  share-croppers  of  Mississippi? 

Obviously,  all  these  groups  lace  the  same 
staggering  problems  and  are  the  product  of 
a  society  whose  members  have  exhibited  a 
keen  disinterest  In  resolving  problems  that 
don't  pinch  their  toes.  But  that  myopia 
must  be  cured  If  the  body  politic  is  to 
survive. 

For  those  outside,  the  urban  problem  be- 
comes the  \u*ban  crisis  only  when  the  mal- 
adies of  the  ghetto  are  found  to  be  conta- 
gious. Then  It's  discovered  that  human  misery 
cannot  be  contained  or  cordoned  oft.  We 
And  youngsters  hooked  on  drugs  In  Scarsdale 
and  Beverly  HUls  as  well  as  in  the  South 
Bronx  and  Central  Harlem.  Only  then  does 
this  society  recognize  not  only  the  inevit- 
able cancerous  pattern  of  such  social  prob- 
lems, but  the  Inexorable  economic  connec- 
tion between  uninterrupted  poverty  and  tin- 
mterrupted  tax  escalation. 

There  is  no  need  to  further  reco\int  the 
Utany  of  abuse  and  deprivation  we  as  a  peo- 
ple have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  a  sys- 
tem allegedly  designed  to  serve  "all  the 
people."  There  is  no  need  to  further  recite 
the  failures  of  that  system.  That  Is  a  story 
Indelibly  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  us  all. 

There  Is  a  need.  In  fact  a  compelling  ur- 
gency, for  those  of  us  who  occupy  roles  of 
leadership,  large  or  small,  to  lead.  There  Is 
a  need  for  us  to  learn  to  use  the  political 
system,  as  It  has  been  used.  Is  being  used, 
and  will  continue  to  be  used,  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  people — but  the  certain  people  we 
are  concerned  about  are  all  the  underprivi- 
leged, imder-represented  and  unresponded- 
toof  the  Nation. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  one 
could  go  to  and  from  his  or  her  daily  Job 
and  read  about  government  in  the  abstract. 
That  time  is  history!  Government  and  poli- 
tics directly  influences,  and  on  an  ever- 
growing scale,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  quality 
of  our  lives. 

If  we  are  to  be  automatons,  we  can  accept 
others  making  the  decisions  that  determine 
how  we  live.  However,  if  we  are  to  tise  the 
brains  that  God  gave  us,  and  the  sophisti- 
cated training  that  many  of  us  have  been 
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CONGRESSMi  N  WYDLER'S  1974 
QUESTIONT  AIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  JOHl  i  W.  WYDLER 

or  J  EW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O  P  REPRESENTATIVES 


rune  24.  1974 


Mr.  WYDLER. :  Ai.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come a  tradition  in  my  Fabuloiis  Fifth 
Congressional  Dis  trict  to  send  periodic 
reports  of  my  ac  ivities  to  constituents 
and  to  ask,  each  /ear,  for  my  constitu- 
ents' views  on  imp  >rtant  national  and  in- 
ternational issues  This  is  done  by  the 
mailing  of  a  questionnaire,  and  I  have 
been  doing  this  fc  r  each  of  the  12  years 
that  I  have  represented  my  district  in 
Congress. 

A  copy  of  this  (Questionnaire  is  sent  to 
each  household  inl  the  congressional  dis- 
trict, regardless  a  the  occupants'  politi- 
cal affiliation.  By  using  this  method,  I 
can  truly  test  the  prevailing  opinions  on 
great  national  Issi  les. 

Again  this  year,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  people  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict have  answered  the  questionnaire. 
The  results  have  ibeen  tabulated,  and  I 
am  In  the  very  difficult  process  of  an- 


RESULTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  "FABULOUS  FIFTH"  QUESTIONNAIRE  OF  THE  5TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  NASSAU  COUNTY, 

perc«nt| 


II 


Yes 


No  Undecld(  I 


1.  Campaign  financing— Do  you  believe  Income  taxes  should 

be  used  to  finance  all  Federal  campaigns? 34.52         55.36  10.  ( 

2.  Health  insurance — Do  you  favor  a  national  health  insuranco 

ascalled  for  by  President  Nixon?... 60.78         23.67  15.  f 

3.  Support  for  Israel— Do  you  favor  continued  U.S.  military 

economicsupport  for  Israel? 44.60         42.11  13.$ 

4.  Soviet  Union-China  relations— Do  you  believe  the  present 

"detente"  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  is  in  the  best 

interest  of  the  United  States? 6a66         20.92  19.(? 

5.  Impeachment— Do  you  believe  Congrsss  should  impeach 

the  President  now? 35.94        55.30  8.5! 

6.  Abortion-Do  you  favor  abortion  on  demand? 55.90         35.48  8.(! 

.  Private  school  aid— Do  you  favor  some  form  of  Federal  aid 

for  private  schools? 50.28         44.44  5.Ji 

8.  Press  treatment— Do  you  believe  the  President  has  received 

evenhanded  treatment  by  the  press  and  T. v.? 38.03        54.34  7 


EVEN  THE  WELL  TO  DO  BEGIN  TO 
FEEL  INFLATION'S  BITE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than 
improving,  the  Nation's  inflation  con- 
tinues at  an  ever  more  rapid  pace.  In- 
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swering  the  many  i  ipeclal  comments  and 
requests  that  I  have  received  with  the 
questionnaire  retuins.  This  enthusiastic 
response  proves  orce  again  that  people 
do  care  about  their  Government  and 
want  to  share  their  views  concerning  it 
with  those  who  rei  (resent  them. 

I  intend  to  send  a  copy  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire results  to  each  home  In  my 
congressional  district;  and  I  consider 
these  results  the  best  available  measure 
of  the  real  feelings  6f  my  district  on  these 
important  questions.  "The  results  truly 
represent  the  voice  of  the  people. 

MT  REACTIONS 

Following  are  ray  general  comments 
and  personal  inte^retations  of  the  re- 
sults I  received:  Tme  people  of  my  dis- 
trict do  not  support  nor  favor  the  im- 
peachment of  the  President.  Fifty-five 
percent  answered  the  question  "Do  you 
believe  Congress  Ishould  impeach  the 
President  now?"  with  a  no;  35  percent 
answered  yes;  andls  percent  were  unde- 
cided. The  most  (overwhelming  yes  an- 
swer was  obtained  to  the  question  "Do 
you  favor  a  defei^e  budget  which  will 
keep  us  the  strongest  Nation  in  the 
world?"  77  percent  favor  it.  The  closest 
results  were  obtaiied  on  the  question 
"Do  you  favor  continued  U.S.  military 
and  economic  suqport  for  Israel?"  44 
percent  answered  yes;  and  42  percent 
answered  no;  with  13  percent  undecided. 
Equally  close  wera  the  questions  on  the 
continued  operation  of  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  question  of 
whether  Congress  should  propose  its  own 
overall  Federal  budget.  Finally,  the  peo- 
ple overwhelmingly  approved  a  $200  lim- 
itation on  individual  contributions  In 
congressional  camgaigns,  and  I  intend  to 
act  positively  on  this  recommendation, 
obtained  through  [my  questionnaire,  in 
my  forthcoming  cainpaign  for  reelection. 
I  will  respond  directly  to  the  voice  of  the 
people.  The  complete  results  are  as 
follows: 
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9.  Economic  opportunity— Do  you  favor  continued  operation 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity? 

10.  Federal  budget— Do  you  believe  the  Congress  should  pro- 

pose its  own  overall  Federal  budget?. 

11.  Defense  spending— Do  you  favor  a  defense  budget  which 

will  keep  us  the  strongest  Nation  in  the  world? 

12.  Gas  rationing— Do  you  favor  gas  rationing  for  each  driver  of 

10  gallons  per  week? , 

13.  Offshore  oil  drilling— Do  you  favor  oil  drilling  off  the  At- 

lantic coast? , 

14.  Campaign  contribution  celling^Would  you  favor  a  $200 

limit  on  individual  contributions  in  congressional  cam- 
paigns? 
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Is  well  known.  Des]>ite  this  fact,  those  In 
a  position  to  Influe  ice  events  hesitate  to 
take  the  necessars?]  steps,  and  the  situa- 
tion continues. 
The  June  3, 1974 


issue  of  the  InflatI<Hi 


the  Inflation  problem 


Survival  Letter  poll  its  out  that: 

Most  economists  and  many  politicians 
know  how  to  contrcjl '  Inflation,  how  to  turn 
inflation  back  to  zuro  percent  .  .  .  Essen- 
tially, Inflation  can  l)e  stopped  dead  by  two 
actions:  by  the  Fedsral  Reserve  In  strictly 
limiting  the   creation  of  additions  to  the 
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money    supply    and   by    cutting    down    on 

credit;  by  the  federal  government  In  limit- 
ing expenditures  to  the  amount  of  revenues; 
should  the  administration  and  Congress  wish 
to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  reduction  ol  the 
national  debt.  As  simple  as  that.  But  it  won't 
happen  because  politicians  lack  both  the 
integrity  and  the  will  to  make  It  happen. 

In  its  Issue  of  June  3, 1974,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  looked  at  inflation  during 
the  past  5  years.  Suppose,  the  magazine 
stated,  that  5  years  ago  you  put  $1,000  in 
some  typical  forms  of  investment.  How 
would  each  have  protected  you  against 
the  effects  of  inflation — a  32  percent  rise 
in  living  costs  since  May  1969? 

The  answers  are  quite  revealing — 
$1,000  in  common  stocks  would  now  have 
a  real  value  of  $784,  a  loss  of  $216;  $1,000 
in  corporate  bonds  would  now  have  a  real 
value  of  $871,  a  loss  of  $129;  $1,000  in 
U.S.  Government  bonds  would  now  have 
a  real  value  of  $795,  a  loss  of  $205;  $1,000 
in  a  saving  account  would  have  a  real 
value  of  $947,  a  loss  of  $53. 

Only  three  investments  showed  a  prof- 
it— 51,000  invested  in  a  new  home  would 
now  have  a  real  value  of  $1,045,  a  gain  of 
$45;  $1,000  in  gold  mining  stocks  would 
have  a  real  value  of  $1,647,  a  gain  of 
$647;  and  $1,000  In  U.S.  gold  coins  would 
now  have  a  value  of  $3,434,  a  gain  of 
$2,434. 

It  is  high  time  that  American  citizens 
be  given  the  right  to  own  gold.  It  is,  as 
these  statistics  show,  one  of  the  few 
ways  to  stay  ahead  of  the  massive  gov- 
ernment-induced inflation.  Hopefully, 
the  expression  of  support  for  this  policy 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Willisun 
Simon  will  soon  be  translated  into  action. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
article  concerning  inflation  and  how  It  is 
affecting  the  American  people  which  ap- 
peared In  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
Jime  3, 1974,  and  insert  It  Into  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Even  thi  Well-To-Do  BEcnr  To  Feel 
Inflation's  Bite 

Increasingly,  Inflation  Is  wreaking  bavoc 
on  the  budget  of  American  families. 

More  and  more  people  are  failing  to  pay 
their  bUls  on  time. 

More  automobiles  are  being  repossessed  by 
the  finance  companies. 

Banks  and  savings  and  loan  institutions 
are  spending  more  time  and  money  dunning 
home-owners  who  have  missed  payments  on 
their  mortgages. 

And  it's  not  just  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Income  ladder  who  are  hard-pressed  to 
make  ends  meet.  The  evidence  suggests  that 
a  surprising  number  of  people  who  have  al- 
ways given  the  Impression  of  being  well  off — 
people  making  as  much  as  $50,000  or  (60,000 
a  year — are  pleading  with  their  creditors  for 
extra  time  or  trotting  down  to  the  local 
consumer-counseling  service  for  some  much- 
needed  advice  on  what  to  do  about  budgets 
that  are  coming  apart  at  the  seams. 

As  a  New  York  banker  explains  It,  Infla- 
tion simply  means  that  today  the  typical 
family  has  less  cash  left  over  after  buying 
the  bare  essentials — food,  rent,  utilities, 
medical  care.  By  the  time  these  are  covered 
at  today's  prices,  there  may  not  be  enough 
left  to  pay  the  note  on  the  car  or  the  ac- 
counts that  come  in  on  the  credit  cards. 

THE  GRIM  STATISTICS 

Inflation  continued  through  April  at  an 
annual  rate  of  more  than  7  per  cent.  In  spite 
of  the  sharpest  drop  In  food  prices  In  seven 
years,  according  to  a  Government  report  on 
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May  21.  The  rise  was  a  good  deal  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  month. 

Even  so,  living  costs  of  the  typical  urban 
worker's  family  In  AprU  were  up  more  than 
10  per  cent  from  a  year  ago,  and  that  was 
substantially  more  than  the  average  Increase 
In  pay.  The  result  was  a  decline  in  the  con- 
sumer's purchasing  power — and  debt-paying 
ability. 

The  chart  on  this  page  shows  what  Infla- 
tion has  done  in  the  past  year  to  people  at 
different  Income  levels. 

Figures  compUed  by  several  nationwide 
organizations  tell  of  a  rising  tide  of  delin- 
quencies on  loans  of  various  types.  The 
American  Bankers  Association  says  its  fig- 
ures on  tardy  Installment  payments  are  the 
highest  since  It  began  collecting  such  In- 
formation 20  years  ago. 

Early  this  year,  when  the  slump  was  at  Its 
worst,  more  than  5  out  of  every  1,000  cars 
financed  by  auto  dealers  were  being  repos- 
sessed. The  Midwest  Recovery  &  Adjustment 
Services,  Inc.,  In  Detroit  has  taken  back  1,100 
cars  this  year,  compared  with  750  In  the  same 
period  In  1973. 

Problem  loans  on  mobile  homes  are  even 
more  troublesome,  with  payments  running 
late  on  70  loans  per  1,000  and  repossession  of 
7  out  of  1.000. 

Reports  from  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  United  States  League  of  Sav- 
ings Associations  Indicates  that  delinquencies 
on  heme  mortgages  are  Inching  upward. 

So  far,  lenders  are  quick  to  note,  the  ma- 
jority of  people  who  miss  a  payment  soon 
make  It  up.  Mortgage  foreclosures,  for  ex- 
ample, have  not  yet  shown  a  significant  In- 
crease. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Mortgage  Bankers  ex- 
plains the  way  Inflation  works  In  the  typical 
case: 

"When  the  borrower  gets  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  grocery  bill  has  taken  more  than 
he  expected.  Gas  and  electricity  and  the 
phone  bill  are  higher.  He  has  had  to  pay  more 
for  gasoline.  There  simply  Isn't  enough  to  pay 
all  the  other  bills,  so  he  has  to  figure  out 
which  ones  to  skip.  First  he'll  let  the  Install- 
ment loan  on  the  car  go  by.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  he  catches  up  on  that  one,  but  be 
misses  the  payment  on  the  mortgage.  A 
month  later,  he  catches  up  on  that  and  misses 
something  else." 

Generally  the  bankers  say  they  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  help  troubled  cus- 
tomers. But  keeping  up  with  them  has  be- 
come a  much  more  difficult  and  costly  task. 

The  Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  Columbia,  S.C,  has  sent  out  a 
dozen  "demand  notes"  in  the  past  two 
months.  That  compares  with  only  one  or  two 
a  month  last  year.  Vice  President  Hayne  W. 
Inablnet  says  that  large  commercial  accounts 
on  apartments  and  motels  have  become  espe- 
claUy  difficult  to  collect. 

Christian  Dahl,  vice  president  and  senior 
credit  officer  for  the  personal -banking  divi- 
sion of  Irving  Trust  Company  In  New  York, 
says  his  company  Is  "working  overtime  In 
collections." 

THE  NEW  POOR 

As  they  check  up  on  shaky  loans,  lenders 
are  discovering  that  more  of  the  accounts 
are  owed  by  people  who  in  times  past  seemed 
"as  sound  as  a  dollar."  Mr.  Dahl  says.  "We 
have  noticed  some  Increase  In  difficulty 
among  higher-Income  people — those  making 
between  $35,000  and  $60,000 — In  meeting 
their  loan  payments." 

Says  a  spokesman  for  a  New  York  finance 
company,  Avco  Financial  Services: 

"Middle-Income  and  upper-middle -Income 
people  are  definitely  feeling  the  pressure. 
These  are  the  people  with  all  the  charge  ac- 
counts and  cars  to  support." 

A  bank  In  Detroit  reports  that  Its  list  of 
slow  payers  now  includes  "a  ntimber  of 
people  whom  we  hadn't  expected  to  be  de- 
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llnquent-people  who  were  good  risks,  who'd 
had  no  trouble  before." 

Organizations  engaged  In  helping  such 
people  tell  the  same  story. 

Frederic  Perley,  manager  of  Consumer 
Credit  Counselors,  In  Affluent  Marin  County 
Just  north  of  San  Francisco,  says  that  his 
clients  nowadays  "are  doctors,  attorneys, 
certified  public  accountants,  professionals 
Of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  bluecoUar  and  whlte- 
collar  workers."  Mr.  Perley  explains: 

"Generally,  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  living  on  the  border  line,  consid- 
ering their  take-home  pay,  expenses  and 
the  credit  they  have  set  up,  whether  per- 
sonal or  for  business.  They  all  have  encum- 
brances, and  they  need  cash  fiow. 

The  Inflation  we're  seeing  is  a  very  def- 
inite problem  for  many  who  are  not  used  to 
retrenching." 

The  executive  director  for  the  Consumer 
Credit  Counseling  Service  of  Greater  Boston, 
William  J.  Magan,  declares,  "The  average 
Income  of  people  coming  In  to  see  us  Is  creep- 
ing up;  we  are  seeing  the  professional  people 
now — doctors,  dentists  and  lawyers." 

HIGHEB   OVERHEAD   COSTS 

In  Detroit,  a  man  who  cleared  more  than 
$21,000  last  year  from  a  uniform-rental  serv- 
ice typifies  the  problems  and  growing  di- 
lemma of  the  small  businessman.  The  uni- 
forms he  buys  and  rents  out  have  gone  up  28 
per  cent  In  the  past  six  months.  The  com- 
mercial laundry  that  cleans  the  uniforms 
has  Just  raised  Its  fees  10  per  cent.  Gasoline 
for  his  delivery  truck,  which  cost  only  26 
cents  a  gallon  a  year  ago  during  a  "price 
war,"  currently  costs  at  least  55  cents. 

The  uniform  company  has  some  customers 
on  long-term  contracts:  on  those  It  has  no 
leeway  to  raise  Its  chtirges.  Other  customers 
were  treated  to  a  7  per  cent  boost  last  year, 
even  though  competition  makes  such  hikes 
difficult. 

The  Detroit  businessman  complains  that 
to  meet  personal  expenses  he  has  to  dip  Into 
receipts  that  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
business.  And  he  figures  there  is  not  much 
extravagance  In  the  way  he  and  his  wife 
and  two  small  sons  are  living.  An  occasional 
vacation  and  a  night  out  each  week  are  the 
only  luxuries  they  maintain.  He  pays  for  the 
night  on  the  town  by  earning  an  extra  $50  a 
week  doing  delivery  work  for  another  man. 

They've  given  up  steak  dinners.  His  wife 
has  had  her  hair  cut  short  so  that  she  can 
take  care  of  It  herself.  They've  planted  their 
own  garden  for  the  first  time  to  save  on 
vegetables,  and  they  plan  to  reduce  the  use 
of  air  conditioning  this  summer. 

"We're  just  scraping  by,"  the  business- 
man Insists.  "We're  not  putting  anything 
back  Into  the  business." 

COPINO OR  FAILING 

The  strategies  devised  by  others  who  are 
feeling  the  same  squeeze  vary. 

Some  discover  they  have  done  too  much 
"secret  borrowing" — spaying  for  too  many 
things  with  their  credit  cards — and  that  dis- 
pensing with  these  accounts  Is  a  partial 
solution. 

In  fact,  halting  use  of  such  credit  Is  one 
step  required  by  the  Credit  Counseling 
Centers,  Inc..  of  Detroit.  Albert  O.  Homer, 
president  of  the  nonprofit  service,  explains: 

"One  of  the  things  we  have  them  do  Is 
bring  In  their  credit  cards  and  take  out  the 
scissors  and  cut  each  card  in  two.  We  re- 
turn the  cards  to  the  companies  with  a  note 
explaining  what  Is  happening  and  saying 
that  these  people  may  want  to  ask  for  new 
cards  when  they  get  straightened  out." 

"It's  a  ceremony,"  Mr.  Homer  adds.  "It 
makes  a  point." 

In  other  cases,  people  pay  bills  by  resort- 
ing to  yet  another  loan.  Mr.  Inablnet  In  Co- 
lumbia, B.C.,  complains  that  a  good  many 
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people  In  the  past  two  or  three  months 
ha^'e  taken  out  second  mortgages  on  their 
homes  through  finance  companies  and  then 
notified  his  savings  and  loan.  "That'll  put 
them  behind  that  much  more,"  he  says. 
"They'll  have  two  payments  rather  than 
one." 

STRINGENT  LIFE  STYLE 

The  general  tendency,  however.  Is  for  peo- 
ple to  pull  In  their  belts,  cut  out  some  ex- 
penses. As  might  be  expected,  this  Is  partic- 
ularly the  case  with  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded thus  far  in  keeping  their  heads  above 
the  financial  waters. 

One  family  in  Alameda,  Calif.,  now  con- 
siders a  v;eekly  movie  at  a  cost  of  about  $7 
plus  the  cost  of  popcorn  an  Impossible  lux- 
ury. "We  can't  even  go  and  skip  the  pop- 
corn," the  wife  declares.  The  husband  for  a 
time  was  working  at  two  jobs  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  bills. 

An  accountant  working  for  a  utility  In 
Columbus,  Ga.,  has  given  up  his  favorite 
sport,  handball,  because  visits  to  the  YMCA 
seemed  too  expensive.  He  and  his  wife  pay 
cash  for  everything  and  managed  to  save 
$3,500,  which  they  Uivested  In  the  .stocks  of 
blue-chip  companies.  Now  their  Investment 
is  worth  $800  less.  They  once  hoped  to  use 
that  nest  egg  for  a  down  payment  on  a 
house,  but  that  is  something  they  figure 
they  simply  won't  be  able  to  afford  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

"Thered  be  garden  tools,  landscaping,  a 
mailbox."  the  accountant  points  out,  add' 
ing,  "Have  you  ever  priced  a  mailbox?" 

The  '.vife  of  a  transformer  repairman  In 
Roswell,  Ga.,  is  keeping  up  with  inflation  by 
cutting  down  on  meat  purchases,  making  her 
own  clothes  and  generally  doing  without.  She 
would  like  to  remodel  her  kitchen,  but  that 
would  mean  a  third  loan  in  addition  to  the 
ones  on  the  house  and  car.  "We  can't  afford 
it,"  she  concludes. 

"STAY     WITH     MACAKONI" 

The  assistant  manager  of  a  brokerage  house 
In  New  York  has  seen  his  income  slashed  this 
past  year  from  $15,000  to  813,000.  He  was  out 
of  work  2 '  2  mouths,  fell  behind  in  payments 
on  loans  and  had  to  borrow  from  friends. 
Even  though  he  Is  working  again — at  lower 
pay — he  is  holding  the  line  on  expenditures. 

"We  had  to  stop  eating  meat  every  day," 
h©  says,  "Now.  we  stay  with  macaroni.  No 
more  sodas;  the  kids  are  told  to  drink  water 
or  my  wife  makes  Iced  tea.  She  has  cut  out 
using  the  gas  dryer  and  puts  the  clothes  on 
the  line  to  dry." 

A  telephone  tester  in  suburban  Ycnkers. 
north  of  New  York  City,  has  eliminated 
week-ends  away  from  home  for  himself  and 
his  wife.  He  recsais: 

"That  was  our  only  real  enjoyment.  We 
didn't  have  that  much  time  together.  But 
we  had  to  cut  those  week-ends  out.  They  Ju^t 
cost  too  much." 

Those  people,  like  the  account  In  Columbus 
Ga..  who  are  frugal  enough  to  save  some 
money  in  these  times  have  a  problem,  too: 
What  to  do  with  the  savings?  As  the  chart 
starting  on  page  34  indicates,  most  invest- 
ments in  recent  years  have  given  their  hold- 
ers no  cause  for  rejoicing,  after  accoimt  is 
taken  of  the  vagaries  of  the  financial  mar- 
kets and  the  Inroads  of  Inflation. 

The  best  showing  has  been  made  by  the 
sorts  of  ventures  that  investment  counselors 
usually  tell  the  typical  person  to  avoid — 
coins,  gold  stocks,  sil.er  bars.  But  one  type 
of  investment  that  most  families  make  at  one 
time  or  another  has  worked  out  well  In  the 
majority  of  cases:  the  purcha-^e  of  a  home. 

Partly  for  that  reason,  even  in  the=e  days 
of  record-breaking  prices  and  interest  costs, 
houses  seem  to  be  selling  well.  Seattle-area 
builders,  for  Instance,  report  that  sales  of 
houses  are  as  good  as  they  were  a  year  ago, 
even  though  prices  In  that  area  are  up  as 
much  as  7  per  cent  in  some  cases.  In  fact, 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  Icolleagues'  attention 
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1974,  during  the  Lincoln  recess. 

The  essay  deals  vith  the  crucial  topic 
of  public  trust  in  jiovernment,  and  the 
congressional  role  ii  i  restoring  that  trtist 
from  its  badly  eroded  state.  As  I  note  in 
my  conclusion: 
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complexity  of  probleiia  with  which  govern- 
ment deals,  and  tolerant  of  government's 
lack  of  success  in  solving  them.  But  there 
are  limits  to  the  mar  ^n  of  tolerance  people 
extend  to  their  gover  ament,  and  those  lim- 
its may  soon  be  reach  sd. 

The  essay  follows; 

Confidence  t »  Government 

(By  Lee  H,  Hamilton) 

I.  Introduction 
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Poll  after  poll  in  recent  years  has  shown 
the  decline  in  the  public's  confidence  In 
government. 

One  of  the  more  recent  surveys,  done  by 
Louis  Harris  &  Associates,  Inc.  for  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Operations  In 
the  Fall  of  1973,  shows  that  this  loss  of  con- 
fidence has  reached  severe— even  major — 
proportions,  with  most  people  displaying  pro- 
found cynicism  and  alienation  toward  their 
government  and  its  political  leadership. 

The  polls  confirm  my  own  experience.  I 
remember  vividly  a  remark  made  to  me  by 
an  Indiana  farmer  as  we  talked  by  the  side 
of  his  field.  He  said  to  me,  "I  wouldn't  trust  a 
politician  if  he  told  me  the  sun  rose  In  the 
East." 

The  seriousness  of  this  public  attitude  Is 
that  a  democratic  government  depends  on 
people  who  believe  In  it.  Without  an  atti- 
tude of  trust  and  confidence  toward  the 
government,  a  democratic  system  will  not 
work.  To  pick  a  single  example,  the  tax  col- 
lection system,  which  depends  primarily 
upon  people  voluntarily  assessing  them- 
selves, would  collapse  if  people  come  to 
believe  that  taxes  are  basically  unfair. 

If  the  American  people  lost  trust  in  their 
government,  believing  it  to  be  unfair,  or 
unresponsive,  or  Just  plain  Incompetent,  It 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  they 
began  to  withdraw  their  consent  to  be 
governed. 

In  this  context,  the  defense  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  aides  that  all  they  did  in  col- 
lecting campaign  contributions  and  in  wag- 
Ig  political  warfare  has  been  done  before 
and  is  "politics  as  usual"  is  especially  dis- 
turbing. As  Alan  Barth,  a  former  Washington 
Post  editorial  writer,  has  pointed  out,  there 
are  several  things  wrong  with  that  de- 
fense: It  \s  not  true;  it  adds  up  to  an  abdica- 
tion of  morality  in  political  life;  and  It  may 
become  self-fulfilling.  If  the  people  really 
believe  that  the  whole  spectrum  of  Illegal 
and  unethical  activities  carried  on  by  the 
Nixon  White  House,  and  commonly  known 
as  Watergate,  is  typical  of  the  way  the 
Nation  does  its  business,  how  can  one  expect 
them  to  pay  taxes  with  honesty,  or  act  for 
the  general  welfare,  or  encourage  promising 
young  people  to  enter  government  service. 

Public  distrust,  suspicion  and  cynicism 
about  government  erode  the  foundations  of 
free  government,  and  such  a  government 
must  place  high  on  Its  list  of  priorities  efforts 
to  deal  with  those  attitudes. 

This  decline  of  trust  did  not  begin  with 
Watergate,  but  It  has  undoubtedly  been  ex- 
acerbated by  it  and  the  question  that 
plagues  many  people  as  they  view  the  Im- 
pact of  Watergate  on  the  already  low  status 
of  politics  and  government  In  the  nation 
today,  is:  How  much  erosion  of  trust  can  our 
system  tolerate  and  still  survive?  Surely 
there  are  limits  below  which  the  level  of 
public  discontent  and  disappointment  can- 
not descend,  and  the  nation  may  be  ap- 
proaching those  limits  now  because  of  Water- 
gate. If  this  resentment  toward  government 
should  be  combined  with  deep  economic 
frustration  that  may  lie  ahead,  the  mix  could 
have  explosive  effects  on  the  American  politi- 
cal scene. 

The  danger  signals  are  apparent : 

In  an  election  that  both  presidential  can- 
didates agreed  presented  the  clearest  choice 
In  decades,  only  55%  of  the  eligible  voters — 
the  lowest  turnout  In  24  years — bothered  to 
vote  and  68  million  eligible  citizens  did  not 
vote. 

Far  more  people  have  confidence  In  the 
trash  collector  than  In  the  President. 

An  average  of  66%  of  the  public  Is  disen- 
chanted with  things  as  they  are,  compared 
with  only  29%  who  felt  the  same  way  in 
1966. 

It  is  Important,  bowever,  not  to  overstate 
this  mood  of  disenchantment  with  the  po- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Utlcal  system.  People  may  vote  less,  rate  poli- 
ticians below  used  car  salesmen  in  public 
esteem,  withdraw  from  politics,  picket  and 
demonstrate,  turn  away  from  the  major  po- 
litical parties  and  some  even  emigrate,  but 
nothing  truly  apocalyptic  appears  to  be  hap- 
pening. I  see  no  mass  rejection  of  the  Con- 
gress or  the  office  of  the  Presidency,  nor  do  I 
see  people  grasping  for  extreme  solutions. 
Underneath  It  all.  they  apparently  believe  in 
the  ultimate  ability  of  the  country  to  re- 
solve Its  problems  and  to  continue  to  pro- 
gress. They  have  faith  In  our  political  system, 
If  not  In  many  of  the  officeholders. 

The  people  continue  to  think  that  the  gov- 
ernment, with  the  right  leaders,  can  be  made 
to  work  effectively  and  that  even  our  most 
Intractable  problems,  like  Inflation  and  cor- 
ruption, will  yield  to  energetic  leadership, 
and  they  may  just  be  right.  Adam  Smith  ob- 
served that  "there  Is  a  lot  of  ruin  In  a 
nation."  It  is  not  yet  time,  then,  to  ring  the 
death  knell  of  American  democracy. 

Nevertheless,  the  consequences  of  the  low 
level  of  trust  In  the  government  are  pro- 
foundly disturbing:  the  warning  signals  are 
apparent  for  all  to  see,  and  all  public  officials 
must  think  seriously  about  why  confidence 
In  government  Is  declining,  what  steps  must 
be  taken  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  then  act  with  the  force  and  resolu- 
tion necessary  to  accomplish  them.  More  Im- 
portant even  than  Watergate  Is  how  Amer- 
icans react  to  It,  what  they  learn  from  It, 
and  what  they  do  about  It. 

I  believe  that  the  t(^lc  of  the  Poynter 
Foundation  lectures  deal  with  a  central  issue 
In  American  political  life  today:  How  to 
achieve  honest  goverrmient.  There  Is  no  more 
important  business  now  before  the  American 
people.  The  country  Is  obviously  weakened 
by  serious  economic  and  political  problems, 
and  Its  ability  to  contend  them  depends 
on  a  generous  measure  of  public  confidence 
In  leaders.  Perhaps  one  of  the  dangers  is  that, 
with  all  of  the  concern  about  energy  and 
Infiatlon,  the  question  of  trust  In  govern- 
ment will  not  get  the  attention  that  It  de- 
serves. 

n.  WHY  IS  CONFIDENCE  LACKING? 

First,  Americans  have  experienced  an  ac- 
cumulation of  frustrations  from  a  series  of 
specific  events,  including  Vietnam,  the  civil 
rights  disputes,  the  resignation  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew,  inflation,  and,  of  course,  Water- 
gate. Each  Incident  has  convinced  large 
groups  of  people  that  the  Government  is  In- 
competent, and  as  these  events  follow  one 
another,  the  alienation  spreads  and  deepens. 

The  Events  of  1973  only  deepened  the 
discontent: 

A  President  proclaimed  to  the  American 
people  that  he  Is  not  a  crook,  thereby 
meastu-lng  himself,  as  no  previous  President 
has  done,  by  a  most  demeaning  standard  of 
conduct. 

80%  of  the  American  people  believed  that 
one  or  more  of  the  serious  charges  of  wrong 
doing  against  the  President  are  Jiistlfied. 

Former  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
pathetically  affirmed  his  clean  conscience  by 
stating  "I  never  stole  any  money,"  as  If 
that  were  the  standard  to  which  the  na- 
tion's attorney  general  should  repair. 

A  Vice  President  resigned  In  disgrace,  as 
a  convicted  felon. 

Secondly,  people's  standards  of  perform- 
ance, for  government,  as  well  as  for  other 
Institutions,  are  higher  today  than  In  the 
past,  tmd  when  government  does  not  measure 
up  to  them,  they  are  disappointed.  Departing 
from  attitudes  of  the  past,  people  now  look 
to  government  more  often  to  solve  problems 
and  when  action  does  not  come,  or  Is  In- 
effective, they  become  critical  because  their 
expectations  are  not  met.  As  the  gap  between 
the  people's  expectations  and  the  govern- 
ment's performance  widens,  distrust  of  gov- 
ernment, escalates. 
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For  example,  the  promise  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety outran  the  performance,  and,  even 
though  real  progress  was  made,  when  the 
programs  fell  short  of  their  ambitious  goals, 
many  people  were  disappointed. 

Third,  the  news  media  make  people  in- 
stantly and  constantly  aware  of  the  national 
problems  and  the  failure  of  government  to 
solve  them.  Ihe  media  bombard  people  daily 
with  news  which  focuses  on  the  problems, 
the  shortcomings  and  the  failures. 

As  a  secretary  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
who  was  polled  in  the  Harris  study,  put  It: 

"Everyday  when  I  wake  up  I  feel  some- 
thing new  in  the  way  of  trouble  Is  coming 
out  of  Washington:  Another  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living;  the  Government  selling  food  when 
we  have  shortages;  another  terrible  scandal 
with  Watergate.  It's  all  too  discouraging  for 
words." 

My  13  year  old  daughter  reflected  tbls 
awareness,  too,  when  she  replied  to  my  sug- 
gestion that  she  watch  the  nightly  T.V.  news 
report  by  saying:  "I  don't  like  to  watch  It. 
All  those  problems  depress  me." 

Fourth,  few  people  reaUy  feel  a  part  of  the 
political  system.  They  feel  powerless  to  In- 
fiuence  the  actions  of  leaders,  who,  they  be- 
lieve, do  not  really  care  what  they  think. 

One  evidence  of  this  feeUng  is  the  high 
number  of  non-voters  In  the  U.S.  Another 
is  the  comment  any  party  precinct  worker 
hears  frequently;  "What  difference  does  It 
make  whether  I  vote." 

The  sheer  size  of  government  has  much  to 
do  with  this  attitude  of  political  impotency. 
Government  is  no  longer  plain,  simple  and 
Intelligible,  as  the  Founding  Fathers  Intend- 
ed it  to  be.  It's  vastness  baffles,  confuses,  and 
defies  comprehension.  People  simple  do  not 
know  how  to  make  government  work  effec- 
tively for  them,  and  not  understanding  It, 
they  tend  to  be  suspicious  of  It. 

Every  Congressman  confronts  at  some  time 
a  group  of  frustrated  constituents  who  have 
petitioned,  marched,  demonstrated,  voted, 
written  letters,  and  done  all  they  knew  to — 
without  making  progress  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  goal.  It  is  no  small  task  to  get 
government  to  act,  and  too  many  persons 
become  too  quickly  discouraged  when  gov- 
ernment does  not  respond  immediately  to 
their  pleas. 

No  one  expects  an  institution  that  spends 
$300  billion  a  year  and  employs  over  2.7 
million  people  to  run  as  smoothly  as  the 
neighborhood  grocery,  but  even  Tnn.king 
allowances,  the  public  sees  too  much  Inertia, 
unresi)onslveness,  delay  and  general  misman- 
agement. Pew  Congressmen  can  satisfactorily 
explain  to  a  constituent  with  a  social  secur- 
ity problem,  for  Instance,  why  It  takes  at 
least  a  month,  and  sometimes  six  months,  to 
get  a  reply  to  his  Inquiry. 

And,  lastly,  people  are  unhappy  with  gov- 
ernment because  they  believe  that  public 
officials  keep  information  from  them,  dont 
tell  them  the  whole  truth,  avoid  them,  and 
generally  do  not  level  with  them.  In  their 
view,  politicians  are  anxious  to  espouse  pop- 
ular, rather  than  effective,  solutions,  and 
they  are  strong  on  rhetoric,  weak  on  candor, 
and  skUlfiil  at  half  truths. 

Credibility  Is  a  favorite  word  In  politics 
today  because  of  the  long  list  of  recent  ex- 
periences which  have  taught  Americans  to 
doubt  the  statements  of  their  political 
leaders. 

After  all,  people  are  entitled  to  some  skep- 
ticism about  statements  from  their  highest 
leaders  when: 

The  President  tells  them  that  no  one  on 
his  team  (people  who  bave  since  departed  In 
disgrace)  bad  any  connection  with  Water- 
gate. 

A  former  Attorney  General  says  that  be 
had  no  Idea  how  the  Watergate  break-In 
came  about,  although  he  later  acknowledged 
presiding  over  several  meetings  in  which  the 
burglary  was  discussed. 
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The  former  Vice  President  Insists  he  would 
never  resign  and  Is  Innocent  of  wrongdoing, 
and  shortly  thereafter  resigns,  a  convicted 
felon. 

m.    STEPS   TO    KE8TOBE    CONrlDEIfCE 

Like  many  things  these  days,  the  remedy 
for  the  people's  discontent  with  government 
is  complex.  To  suggest  a  single,  simple  an- 
swer to  the  crisis  in  confidence  In  govern- 
ment would  be  Impossible.  Given  the  pre- 
vailing attitudes  toward  government,  any- 
one can  be  forgiven  a  few  questions  about 
whether  the  system  can  respond  qulclcly 
enough,  when  such  a  recovery  of  confidence 
wlU  come,  and  what  can  be  done  to  hasten  It. 

A  long  list  of  reforms  Is  needed  in  political 
values.  In  the  operation  and  structure  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress,  In  the 
political  parties  and  in  the  electoral  system. 
Most  observers  of  American  democracy  have 
at  least  a  partial  list  of  urgently  needed  re- 
forms, but  none  has  the  complete  solution 
to  the  restoration  of  confidence. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  Congress 
cannot  resolve  all  the  problems  and  enact 
all  the  reforms  suggested  by  Watergate.  It 
may,  for  example,  be  able  to  deal  only  mar- 
ginally with  the  persistent  demand  of  the 
people  for  honest  government,  which  they 
think  is  in  short  supply  today.  In  describing 
an  ideal  public  official  the  first  quality  they 
stress  is  honesty,  according  to  the  Harris 
poll.  Their  preoccupation  with  the  problem 
of  integrity  in  government  and  corrupt  poli- 
ticians prompts  the  question  that  every  Con- 
gressman hears  repeatedly:  Whom  can  I 
trust  or  believe? 

Although  the  issues  of  Watergate  range 
from  the  Impact  of  big  money  In  politics  to 
the  effect  of  politics  on  big  government,  from 
doubts  about  the  use  of  the  national  security 
rationale  to  Justify  domestic  surveillance  to 
questions  of  personal  loyalty  to  the  office 
of  the  Presidency,  from  the  President's  posi- 
tion under  the  law  to  questions  about  the 
closed  Presidency,  the  ultimate  issue  perhaps 
Is  the  extent  to  which  the  American  people 
retain  their  confidence  in  the  Integrity  of 
the  American  system. 

Some  things,  like  conflict  of  interest  stat- 
utes and  codes  of  ethics  the  Congress  can, 
and  should.  Implement,  but  Integrity  can- 
not be  legislated  or  tough  standards  of  per- 
sonal and  fiscal  integrity  decreed. 

I  believe  that  there  are  3  major  elements 
underlying  much  of  the  discontent  with  our 
political  system : 

1.  The  inappropriate,  even  illegal,  use  of 
money  in  campaigns, 

2.  Secrecy  In  doing  the  people's  business, 
and 

3.  The  concentration  of  too  much  power 
In  the  office  of  the  President. 

I  would  expect  that,  if  we  are  able  to  de- 
vise effective  means  of  solving  these  prob- 
lems, the  pervasive  sense  of  frustration  and 
helplessness  will  lessen.  For  example.  If  the 
Incidence  of  secrecy  declines,  politicians  may 
feel  more  pressure  to  be  honest.  If  the  in- 
fluence of  money  declines,  they  will  be  less 
responsive  to  the  wealthy.  Similarly,  greater 
openness  and  candor  may  lead  to  a  more  in- 
formed public  and.  ultinaately,  more  realistic 
expectations  of  government. 

Successful  resolution  of  these  3  major 
problems  will  go  a  long  way  towards  provid- 
ing the  American  people  with  the  kind  of 
government  they  want. 

The  role  of  Congress  In  the  post -Watergate 
period  is  to  focus  on  the  several  areas  where 
it  can  play  a  meaningful  role  and,  where, 
taking  into  account  political  and  organiza- 
tional realities,  it  can  have  a  beneficial 
Impact. 

These  "realities"  limit  the  role  that  the 
Congress  can  play.  They  Include  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  workload  of  the  Congress,  the 
complexity  of  the  Issues  with  which  the  Con- 
gress deals,  and  the  difficulties  of  develop- 
ing a  consensus  on  these  Issues.  The  Con- 
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gress  deals  each  session  with  over  25,000 
pieces  of  legislation^  appropriates  (300  bil- 
lion, and  oversees  the  vast  interests  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  does  this  with  In- 
sufficient staff  suppprt,  meager  informative 
resources  and  littlet  use  of  computers  and 
data  banks,  while  ti^ng,  by  accommodation 
and  compromise,  td  reach  a  high  level  of 
agreement  among  935  strong-willed  politi- 
cians who  represent  vastly  different  constitu- 
encies. Moreover,  the  force  of  the  law  the 
Congress  eventually  enacts  must  be  but- 
tressed by  the  process  of  discussions  and 
consensus-bi  lldlng  bo  that  the  law  will  be 
acceptable  to,  or  atpeast  tolerable  for,  most 
groups  and  individi^s  In  the  nation. 

These  limitations  < of  the  Congress  are  ap- 
parent In  its  effort4  to  deal  with  an  event 
as  complex  as  Watergate,  and  In  reaching 
a  decision  on  whut  caused  it  and  what 
should  be  done  about  it. 

Given  these  limitations.  Congress  may  not 
be  able  to  provide  tbe  kind  of  dynamic  and 
comprehensive  leadership  necessary  to  re- 
store quickly  the  people's  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment, but  it  canjtackle  effectively  several 
salleuv  problems. 

The  period  after;  Watergate  may  be  an 
opportune  time  for  the  Congress  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  money,  secrecy,  and  power 
because  each  of  theftn  played  a  role  In  that 
traumatic  affair. 

If  Watergate  passas  without  the  occurrence 
of  meaningful  refortns,  not  only  has  an  op- 
portimlty  for  improvement  been  lost,  but 
the  cynicism  and  suspicions  of  the  people 
toward  government  will  only  be  deepened, 
perhaps  to  the  pont  of  no  retxim. 

A.    MONET 

People  will  have  :onfldence  In  their  gov- 
eniment  only  when  they  have  confidence  In 
the  manner  in  wt  ich  their  governmental 
leaders  are  chosen.  If  they  believe  money 
buys  elections  or  '  he  votes  of  politicians, 
they  will  have  confidence  In  neither  the 
system  nor  the  politicians. 

At  this  stage  In  o\tr  history  that  confidence 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted: 

Two  in  three  Am«rlcans  believe  that  there 
are  Congressmen  wbo  won  election  by  using 
unethical  or  Illegal .  methods; 

Seventy  percent  t>f  the  American  public, 
sensing  that  something  is  wrong  with  tbe 
electoral  process,  favor  major  campaign 
reform,  and  90%  of  tbe  businessmen  polled 
favor  limits  on  canipaign  spending. 

Tbe  attitude  of  tbe  people  about  the  In- 
fiuence  of  money  l^Just  as  Important  as  Its 
actual  infiuence.  lixe  people  who  feel  that 
the  wealthy  have  all  the  Infiuence  In  public 
affairs  throw  In  tlje  towel  before  the  bell 
rings. 

Such  feelings  ara  being  held  by  more  and 
more  Americans,  with  74  jjercent  of  the  pub- 
lic believing  that  ^clal  Interests  get  more 
from  the  Government  than  the  people  do, 
according  to  the  Harris  survey.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  bellAre  that  a  small  number 
of    wealthy    people   have    the    potential    to 
exert  disproportionate  Influence,  and  that 
because  of  the  infiiience  of  money: 
Ambassadorships  ere  purchased; 
Antitrust  actions  ere  infiuenced; 
Legislation  is  advanced; 
Contracts  are  awajrded; 
Federal  agency  actions  determined;  and 
Federal  appolntoients  are  made. 
The  cost  of  campaigning,  as  well  as  the  In- 
fluence of  money, ,  have  reached  the  stage 
where   they   threat  sn   the   llfeblood  of   the 
democratic   system    Recent   reports   of   In- 
creased milk  price  supports  and  favorable 
anti-trust   settlements    for    campaign    con- 
tributions suggest  the  corrosive  influence  of 
private  wealth  on  American  politics. 

In  1846,  friends  *f  Abraham  Lincoln  gave 
him  WOO  with  whlc  i  to  run  for  Congress,  and 
he  xised  only  75-ce  ats  for  a  barrel  of  cider. 
The  days  of  75-cen ;  campaigns  for  Congress 
are  gone  forever,  of  course,  with  many  Con- 
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gressional    campalgn$   now   costing   In   the 
hundreds  of  thousan^ds  of  dollars. 

Total  spending  for  political  candidates  at 
all  levels  climbed  from  $140  million  in  1953 
to  $400  million  In  107p,  a  285  percent  Increase 
in  only  two  decades. 

Richard  Nixon  sp^nt  $35  million  to  get 
elected  In  1968  and  $56  million  to  get  re- 
elected In  1972.  Nelsob  Rockefeller  spent  $1.8 
million  to  be  electee^  governor  of  New  York 
in  1958,  and  $6.8  minion  in  1970,  a  380  per- 
cent Increase  in  campaign  costs  In  12  years. 

Apparently,  the  sky  is  the  limit.  Unless 
immediate  attention  Is  given  to  revising 
campaign  finance  lafrs  there  will  be  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  rlcl^  and  for  the  few,  and, 
most  assuredly,  a  government  that  will  not 
have  the  people's  confidence. 

Joseph  Callfano,  ft'esldent  Johnson's  spe- 
cial assistant  for  domestic  affairs,  wrote  that 
"private  wealth  has  become  the  most  debili- 
tating and  corrupting  force  in  American  po- 
litics today;"  and  John  W.  Gardner  has  ob- 
served that:  I 

"In  almost  every  Aspect  of  the  Watergate 
there  was  one  common  element:  The  flow  of 
unreported  campalgii  cash — lots  and  lots  of 
cash,  stashed  in  saf«s  and  hidden  bank  ac- 
counts, transported  iin  black  satchels,  dis- 
bursed without  an  accounting, 

"Polluted  rivers  of  cash,  drenching  every- 
one and  everything  In  sight.  We  mustn't  let 
the  drama  of  polltioal  espionage  and  high- 
level  intrigue  divert,  us  from  that  element 
The  deepest  lesson  (tf  Watergate  Is  the  cor- 
rupting influence  o<  money  In  politics,  of 
uncontrolled  campaign  financing.  If  we  don't 
learn  that  lesson,  fiAiu-e  Watergates  will  be 
bigger  and  nastier."  I 

The  Campaign  Finance  Reform  Act  of  1972, 
the  first  comprehentixe  campaign  spending 
bill  In  47  years  has  helped  to  reduce  the  ex- 
cesses of  campaign  spending  practices  by 
requiring  disclosure  pf  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. It  has  advanced  us  toward  the 
goal  of  competitive  fair  and  open  and  honest 
elections.  But  a  few  eeries  of  steps,  building 
on  the  law,  must  be  taken  to  further  protect 
the  Integrity  of  American  elections  and  re- 
duce the  Influence  pf  "big  money."  These 
steps  are  contained  in  the  Clean  Elections 
Act,  HJl.  7612. 

PhUip  Hughes,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Elections  within  the  General 
Accounting  Office  an^  the  person  responsible 
imder  the  1972  law  for  monitoring  presi- 
dential campaign  spending,  concurs  and  says 
"Present  laws  are  li^dequate  to  rectify  the 
abuses  we  have  seen.T 

One  hundred  flftyi  Congressmen  have  now 
co-sponsored  the  Clean  Elections  Act.  Its 
major  provisions  and  their  JusttflcatJons 
are  as  follows:  { 

Federal  Elections  Cdmmlssion: 

(1)  By  far  the  mpst  Important  aspect  of 
the  Clean  Elections  Act  is  the  provision  for 
the  creation  of  a  bipartisan  and  Independent 
Federal  Elections  Oommisslon  with  tough 
enforcement  powers.  fThe  recordkeeping  func- 
tions currently  delegated  to  the  "supervisory 
authorities"— the  Clirk  of  the  House.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral— would  be  tranpferred  to  the  Commis- 
sion, which  would  take  on  a  number  of 
functions  now  performed  exclusively  by  the 
Justice  Departments  It  could  subpoena  wit- 
nesses, compel  evidence,  administer  oaths, 
submit  legislative  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  initiate  court 
action  against  violators  of  the  act  and  re- 
quire any  person,  under  oath,  to  submit 
written  reports  on  campaigning  activities. 

The  President,  this  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  wotUd  each 
appoint  two  of  the  !  Commission's  six  mem- 
bers, each  of  whom  would  serve  6  years.  Mem- 
ber's terms  would  b«  staggered,  and  no  more 
than  half  of  the  Jgembers  could  be  ticaa 
the  same  party. 

The  Commission  ^ould  be  Independent  of 
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any  branch  of  government.  Thus,  the  act 
avoids  a  pitfall  under  the  current  law,  which 
in  effect  has  Senators  and  Representatives 
monitoring  their  own  campaigns. 

(2)  Limits  on  contributions:  The  bill 
would  limit  yearly  contributions  by  any  per- 
son or  committee  to  $1,000  for  a  House  or 
Senate  candidate  and  $2,600  for  a  Presi- 
dential candidate.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule  would  be  tbe  national  party  committees 
and  the  four  Congressional  campaign  com- 
mittees, whose  expenditures  would  not  be 
limited.  In  effect,  though,  the  limit  on  con- 
tributions from  all  sources  places  a  limit 
on  expenditures  by  these  committees. 

Objections  to  excessive  campaign  spend- 
ing are  based  on  the  concern  that  large 
contributions  frequently  make  elected 
officials  sxisceptible  to  pressures  from  special 
Interest  groups.  If  this  bill  Is  passed,  candi- 
dates will  find  it  more  difficult  to  raise  large 
sums.  A  small  number  of  wealthy  contrib- 
utors will  not  be  able  to  contribute  more 
money,  or  have  any  greater  influence  on  the 
candidate,  than  any  random  group  of  citizens 
wbo  choose  to  donate  to  the  campaign.  The 
amount  which  a  candidate  raises  will  depend 
solely  on  his  ability  to  solicit  small  contri- 
butions. If  a  candidate  enjoys  broad  popular 
support,  he  may  indeed  spend  large  amounts 
on  bis  campaign.  But  he  will  do  so  without 
becoming  Indebted  to  any  special  interest 
group. 

The  combined  factors  of  less  ease  In  raising 
large  sums  of  money  and  limitations  on 
individual  gifts  should  help  remove  the 
specter  of  unethical  spending  from  our  polit- 
ical campaigns. 

(3)  Income  tax  credits:  H.R.  7612  provides 
a  number  of  incentives  for  small  contribu- 
tions. One  of  these  is  the  increase  in  income 
tax  credit  from  $12.50  to  $50  for  each  tax- 
payer, or  $100  for  a  Joint  rettu-n. 

If  large  donations  are  eliminated,  candi- 
dates will  still  need  enough  money  to  carry 
on  an  effective  campaign.  This  bill  en- 
courages the  candidate  to  raise  small  con- 
tributions from  many  sources,  and  prohibits 
large  contributions  from  a  few  sources.  The 
influence,  or  even  the  appearance  of  In- 
fluence, of  large  contributions  will  be 
removed. 

(4)  Public  Financing:  This  bill  provides 
for  puUlc  financing  of  federal  elections,  an 
innovation  which  has  been  much  discussed 
but  never  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  the  U.S. 

The  UB.  Treasury  would,  under  the  bill's 
provisions,  match  any  contribution  up  to  $50 
received  by  a  candidate  or  his  committee.  Be- 
fore becoming  eligible  to  receive  these  pay- 
ments, a  candidate  would  have  to  submit 
proof  of  a  specified  amount  in  matchable 
donations.  This  would  tend  to  dlscouarge 
phony  or  frivolous  candidates  or  "ego  trip- 
pers" from  running  simply  for  the  Federal 
money  which  would  accrue  to  them. 

Elections  are  already  subsidized  by  public 
funds  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  commonly 
realized.  Local  governments  provide  voting 
machines  and  election  officials;  Incumbents 
enjoy  a  variety  of  benefits,  Including  staff, 
travel  allowances,  and  the  franking  privilege; 
and  contributors  receive  tax  breaks. 

Elections  would  be  made  more  fair  and 
open  if  a  limited  and  impartial  procedure 
of  matching  Federal  donations  were  the  pri- 
mary means  of  campaign  financing. 

This  would  encourage  candidates  to  seek 
small  contributions,  since  the  amount  of 
their  Federal  subsidy  would  depend  directly 
upon  the  n\miber  of  small  contributions  they 
received.  Treasury  outlays  would  be  limited 
to  10  cents  per  eligible  voter  to  candidates, 
and  to  a  total  of  $15  mUllon  to  all  national 
and  congressional  campaign  committees. 
Total  cost  to  the  U.8.  Government  is  esti- 
mated at  $100  to  $150  milion  per  year,  shotild 
this  act  become  law. 

A   Gallup   poll   conducted   In   September 
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1973,  showed  that  65  percent  of  the  people 
favor  some  form  of  public  financing  of  elec- 
tions, up  from  58  percent  in  June,  1973. 
Previous  proposals,  however,  have  foundered 
on  questions  of  third-i>arty  eligibility, 
frivolous  candidates,  and  financing  of  pri- 
maries and  multicandidate  races.  The  Clean 
Elections  Act  provides  workable  answers  to 
all  these  questions. 

(5)  Voters'  time:  Since  its  development  In 
the  late  1940'8,  television  has  grown  into  the 
most  popular  and  pervasive  means  of  mass 
communication.  Especially  in  recent  cam- 
paigns, politicians  have  seized  on  it  as  the 
ideal  means  of  presenting  their  ideas  and 
themselves  to  nationwide  audiences.  A  can- 
didate's major  obstacle  using  television  has 
been  Its  prohibitive  cost.  This  bill  is  based 
on  the  prenUse  that  all  candidates  who  have 
demonstrated  substantial  popular  support 
should  be  given  the  opportimlty  to  present 
their  views  on  television. 

Therefore,  the  bill  provides  for  "voters' 
time"  following  a  proposal  made  in  1969  by 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  Parties  are 
identified  as  "major."  "third."  or  "minor," 
depending  on  the  portion  of  the  popular 
vote  which  they  received  in  the  previous  elec- 
tion. A  party  may  establish  Itself  as  a  minor 
party  for  a  congressional  election  in  one  of 
two  ways:  By  showing  that  its  candidate 
received  5  percent  of  the  popular  vote  in 
-that  State  In  the  preceding  election;  or  by 
filing  with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission a  petition  containing  a  number  of 
signatures  of  registered  voters  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  votes  cast  In  the  Senate's  pre- 
ceding senatorial  election. 

A  formula  allots  segments  of  publicly- 
subsidized  television  time  to  candidates,  m- 
cludlng  third  party  and  minor  party  nom- 
inees. Amounts  range  from  5  half-hour 
blocks  for  major  party  Vice  Presidential  and 
Presidential  candidates  to  one  I5-minute 
block  for  minor  party  congressional  candi- 
dates. All  television  sUtlons  located  in  the 
affected  area  would  be  required  to  transmit 
these  broadcasts  simultaneously,  except  In 
metropolitan  areas  containing  a  large  num- 
ber of  House  districts.  In  such  cases,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  would 
be  permitted  to  divide  voters'  time  responsi- 
bilities among  the  television  stations,  and 
thus  protect  the  channels  from  constant 
Inundation  with  campaign  speeches. 

If  this  bill  Is  adopted,  no  candidate  will  be 
relegated  to  obscurity  simply  because  he  or 
she  lacks  the  funds  to  fiood  the  air  with 
political  messages. 

The  Clean  Election  Act  does  not  prevent 
third  party  candidates  from  being  heard.  A 
candidate  need  show  only  a  specified,  but 
low,  amount  of  public  support  before  he 
becomes  eligible  to  receive  the  public  sub- 
sidy. At  the  same  time,  frivolous  candidates 
would  be  excluded.  It  Is  unlikely  that  a  to- 
tally nonserious  contender  for  public  office 
could  muster  the  requisite  number  of  sig- 
natures on  his  petition  for  voters'  time,  or 
raise  enough  money  in  small  contributions 
to  benefit  from  the  Federal  matching  pay- 
ments plan. 

The  Clean  Elections  Act  proposes  a  novel 
but  reasonable  scheme  of  public  and  private 
flnancing.  Incentives  for  public  participa- 
tion, and  enforcement  of  the  laws.  It  prom- 
ises to  go  a  long  way  In  ridding  this  country 
of  campaign  spending  abuses  and  unethical 
political  methods,  and  it  should  be  enacted 
Into  law. 

By  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  or  some- 
thing close  to  it,  the  Congress  can  show  Its 
concern  with  the  disproportionate  Impact  of 
money  on  the  political  process,  and,  in  a  sin- 
gle stroke,  take  a  giant  stride  toward  lim- 
iting the  influence  of  money  in  the  decision- 
making process  and  encouraging  the  people 
to  have  confidence  In  the  integrity  of  the 
process  by  which  their  public  officials  are 
elected. 
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Secrecy  In  the  operation  of  government  Is 
another  one  of  the  principal  reasons  people 
have  lost  confidence  in  government.  People 
simply  do  not  like  a  goveriunent  that  prac- 
tices secrecy,  and  a  government  that  pre- 
fers to  do  its  business  in  secret  will  not  have 
the  trust  of  the  people. 

Secrecy  is  at  the  center  of  tbe  Watergate 
scandals.  They  simply  could  not  have  oc- 
curred in  the  sunlight  of  public  knowledge. 
The  kind  of  secrecy  that  marked  the  whole 
affair  has  no  place  in  a  democratic  society. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  inter- 
ested in  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  people 
to  participate  In  public  decisions,  and 
throughout  our  history  these  interests  have 
been  reasonably  well  satisfied,  but  In  recent 
years,  at  least  since  World  War  n,  the  govern- 
ment has  often  conducted  its  most  important 
business  behind  closed  doors. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  recent  Presi- 
dents have  become  entranced  with  what 
General  DeGauUe  called  the  "mystique  of 
high  office,"  which  involves  treating  the  peo- 
ple with  condescension  and  withholding  in- 
formation from  them.  One  high  U.S.  official, 
when  asked  about  secrets  in  government, 
responded  by  saying  that  "those  who  needed 
to  know  were  told."  Such  an  attitude  ex- 
presses contempt  for  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Harris 
poll  the  people  felt  that  government  secrecy 
was  a  prime  obstacle  to  responsiveness  of 
government,  and  that  openness  by  officials 
was  a  prerequisite  to  successful  contact  be- 
tween the  leaders  and  the  led.  At  every  turn 
voters  are  saying  to  politicians  that  they  will 
not  tolerate  secrecy  in  the  conduct  of  the 
public's  business,  but,  even  so.  political 
leaders  may  not  yet  understand  the  intensity 
of  this  public  mood. 

Any  reasonable  person  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  secrecy  In  government  In  certain 
situations,  like  sensitive  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions or  development  of  some  military  weap- 
ons. But  secrecy  has  become  an  accepted  way 
of  doing  business  in  Washington  In  far  too 
many  instances. 

In  foreign  affairs  there  have  been  secret 
agreements  at  Yalta,  secret  U-2  flights,  a 
secret  Invasion  of  Cuba,  secret  moves  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  secret 
bombing  of  Cambodia. 

In  domestic  affairs  all  kinds  of  impor- 
tant information  has  been  denied  to  the 
American  people:  The  safety  of  nursing 
homes,  meat  inspection  reports,  civil  rights 
complaints,  an  IRS  agent's  manual,  safety 
data  on  birth  control  pills,  reports  on  air- 
craft and  automotive  equipment  failures,  tbe 
amount  of  fat  In  hot  dogs,  and  the  mass 
drowning  of  dolphins  In  tuna  nets,  to  name 
a  few. 

Even  the  Congress,  the  people's  branch, 
has  had  a  long  history  of  doing  the  people's 
business  in  secret,  and  although  the  Con- 
gress is  beginning  to  open  up  the  legislative 
process,  many  of  its  most  important  deci- 
sions, like  action  by  conference  committees, 
are  still  made  behind  closed  doors. 

While  the  House  has  recently  created  a 
resumption  of  open  committee  meetings  un- 
less committee  members  vote  publicly  for  a 
closed  meeting,  the  Senate  rule  creates  a 
presumption  of  secrecy  unless  committee 
members  vote  to  the  contrary.  The  political 
party  caucuses  in  both  House  remain  closed 
to  the  public. 

In  1972,  40  percent  of  all  House  and  Sen- 
ate committee  meetings  were  closed  to  the 
public;  meetings  other  than  hearings — 
where  legislation  was  discussed,  marked  up 
or  voted  on — were  closed  nearly  80  percent  of 
the  time. 

The  Congress  annually  appropriates  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  In  a  process 
dominated  by  secrecy  from  closed  committee 
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hearings  to  secret  House  and  Senate  con- 
ference committees. 

The  Executive  Branch  exhibits  a  passion 
for  secrecy  and  spends  enormous  sums  of 
money  and  considerable  human  resources  to 
maintain  secrecy. 

One  device  used  by  the  Executive  Branch 
to  keep  Information  from  the  people  Is  a 
comprehensive  classification  system  for  pub- 
lic documents.  According  to  recent  estimates, 
government  costs  of  maintaining  secrets  run 
as  high  as  (80  million  a  year,  and  about 
20,000  federal  workers  have  the  power  to 
classify  dociunents.  The  government  carries 
the  classification  system  to  absurd  lengths. 
Only  recently  has  the  declassification  of  172 
million  pages  of  secret  documents  from 
World  War  II  begun,  many  of  which  are 
hardly  earthshaklng :  e.g.,  a  telegram  report- 
ing the  loss  of  the  battleship  Arizona  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  a  design  for  a  slingshot  for 
harmlessly  detonating  German  rockets.  One 
estimate  is  that  the  Defense  Department 
alone  has  the  equivalent  of  18  stacks  of  clas- 
sified documents,  each  as  high  as  the  665 
foot  Washington  Monument. 

This  perverse  system  lessens  the  flow  of  full 
Information  to  the  people  and  inhibits  their 
understanding  of  current  events.  It  allows 
policy  makers  to  operate  with  blinders  on, 
and,  all  too  often,  allows  them  to  make  policy 
without  having  to  defend  it  adequately.  The 
historical  record  offers  no  proof  that  officials 
protected  from  public  scrutiny  by  the  clas- 
sification system  make  wiser  decisions  than 
they  would  otherwise,  and  the  democratic 
process  argues  for  public  scrutiny. 

Sometimes  the  Executive  and  the  Congres.«! 
conspire,  as  where  the  Executive  confides  in 
a  few  favored,  -suable  oommlttee  chairmen. 
For  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  have 
a  cozy  chat  with  a  Senator  Stennis  or  a  Con- 
gressman Hubert  Is  scarcely  conducting  the 
public's  business  In  public,  or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, even  Informing  the  Congress. 

This  addiction  of  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress  to  secrecy  makes  a  farce 
of  the  principle  of  open  government.  It  is 
offensive  to  the  public.  Closed  meetings  dam- 
age the  political  system  by  implying  hanky- 
panky  and  shady  deals.  They  arouse  suspi- 
cion and  resentment.  They  make  It  more 
difficult  to  get  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  persons  affected  by  the  secretly  made  de- 
cisions. Closed  meetings  destroy  the  credi- 
bility of  public  officials  and  make  their  tasks 
more  difficult. 

Secrecy  can  no  longer  be  excused  as  an  op- 
erational necessity  in  government;  it  ex- 
cludes the  participation  of  the  people  In 
their  Government,  and  can  be  used  as  a 
screen  for  subverting  freedom. 

One  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  a  democ- 
racy is  Its  commitment  to  an  open  society. 
It  is  assumed  m  a  democracy  that  policy  can 
be  Improved  by  steady  public  examination 
and  debate.  Pew  topics  should  be  Immune 
from  public  scrutiny  and  criticism,  because 
only  by  such  examination  can  mistakes  be 
avoided  or  corrected. 

The  validity  of  this  view  is  accepted  by 
many  former  public  policymakers,  among 
them  McGeorge  Bundy  and  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach.  Consider  the  words  of  Mr.  Bundy.  one 
of  the  architects  of  secrecy  in  our  Vietnam 
policy  In  the  early  19eO's: 

"It  Is  time  for  all  of  us,  in  or  out  of  of- 
fice, in  or  out  of  politics,  in  or  out  of  any 
party — to  appeal  to  what  is  still  our  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  charge  of  moving  our 
great  affairs  into  the  open  once  again." 

Mr.  Katzenbach,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  and  U.S.  Attorney  General,  has  noted 
that  secrecy  has  mcreasingly  become  a  way 
"to  avoid  the  difficulties  inherent  In  our  po- 
litical system  and  hopefully  to  present  the 
public  with  triumphant  faits  accomplis."  He 
argues  that : 

"The  President  .  .  .  must  welcome  public 
discussion  and  criticism  of  his  proposals 
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.  .  .  He  and  his  pi  incipal  assistants  must  be 
far  more  willing  t  lan  In  the  recent  past  to 
lay  out  candidly  Ihe  problems,  the  choices, 
the  recommended  actions." 

To  move  goverimental  affairs  Into  the 
open,  legislation  i  hould  be  enacted  to  re- 
quire all  meeting  I  of  Federal  Government 
agencies  at  whicl  official  action  is  taken, 
considered  or  dlsiussed  to  be  open  to  the 
public.  Many  othe;  steps  are  needed,  but  the 
common  theme  ct  all  of  them  is  greater 
openness  to  disci  ission  and  criticism  and 
more  candor  in  t  le  conduct  of  the  public 
business. 

Basic  alteration  i  should  be  made  in  the 
classification  syst(  m  to  require  that  secret 
papers  be  made  j  ubllc  more  quickly,  vrtth 
only  rare  except'o  is,  and  that  classification 
itself  be  used  wit]  i  the  utmost  restraint. 

The  Congress  n  ust  also  insist  that  Gov- 
ernment officials  'xplata  and  defend  their 
actions  in  public  I  earings.  not  In  secret  com- 
mittee sessions  or  intimate  chats  with  a  few 
selected,  and  usui  lly  cooperative.  Congress- 
men and  Senators] 

Our  essential  commitment  to  freedom  of 
Inquiry  and  publication,  and  the  value  of  a 
free  press  as  a  disseminator  of  information 
to  the  public,  ne«ds  to  be  confirmed.  With 
the  growth  of  government,  the  tacreaslng 
complexity  of  public  policy  and  the  wider 
scope  of  Amerlcap  concerns,  neither  gov- 
govenunent  official  has 
ormation  or  wisdom.  The 
allowed  to  Inquire  and 
.t  the  people  may  know 
what  they  need  tto  known  to  make  the 
choices  a  democracy  demands.  Except  in  rare 
lent  should  not  be  af- 
declde  what  and  when 
now.  Obviously,  this  ap- 
ormous  responsibility  for 
objectivity  on  the'  news  media,  but  the  first 
amendment  presupposes  that  right  policy 
is  more  likely  to  emerge  from  a  variety  of 
sources  than  froi  a  a  single,  authoritarian 
source. 

The  svirest  safe)  uard  of  the  people's  con- 
fidence in  governi  lent  policy  is  to  let  them 
know  what  is  haipenlng.  If  a  cardinal  rule 
of  the  post-Watergate  policies  Is  to  level 
with  the  people,  t  len  the  beginning  point  Is 
to  let  the  sun  shli  le  on  the  decision-making 
processes.  Although  complete  disclosure 
cannot  be  employed  in  every  Instance,  dis- 
closure shotild  be  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion, and  a  heav;  ■  burden  of  proof  should 
rest  on  those  wh  >  insist  that  secrecy  In  a 
given  case  will  S4rve  the  national  Interest. 
Secrecy  in  govern  nent  sho\ild  be  held  to  a 
minimum. 

3.   POWER 

Another  step  tl  e  Congress  shoiild  take  In 
order  to  restore  x)nfidence  In  government 
la  to  reduce  the  Concentration  of  power  In 
the  office  of  the  President. 

The  dominant  xact  in  American  govern- 
ment in  recent  ^ecades  has  been  the  ac- 
cumulation of  power  by  the  President.  At 
least  since  Franlmin  Roosevelt,  the  Ameri- 
can political  systim  has  concentrated  more 
power  In  the  haads  of  a  single  individual 
than  was  ever  ei|visioned  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers  or  seemed  prudent  for  a  democratic 
government.         j 

As  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration  has  I  recently   noted: 

"The  centralization  of  power  In  the  presi- 
dency has  increased  over  the  years  to  the 
present  extreme  atuatlon  In  which  the  pre- 
vailing view  Is  tmat  the  whole  government 
should  be  run  trpm  the  White  House.  The 
role  of  prmclpaj  a&slstants  to  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  visually  transformed  to  one 
of  'assistant  President.'  " 

There  are  several  reaaons  for  this  con- 
centration, including  the  passivity  of  the 
Congress,  Its  Inability  to  respond  to  crises, 
and  the  superior  Information,  actual  or  pre- 
sumed, of  the  President,  but,  whatever  the 
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reasons,  the  result  i  are  apparent  and  dis- 
turbing: 

Presidents  assertj  an  executive  privilege 
of  dubious  constitutional  origin  as  a  shield 
to  keep  Informatloi  from  the  Congress  and 
the  people. 

Presidents  assert  that  they  have  the  right 
to  spend  or  not  to  spend  money  that  the 
Congress  appropriates. 

Without  consulting  the  Congress,  Presl- 
dents  commit  American  troops  to  Korea,  Leb- 
anon, Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Vietnam. 

Presidents  make  commitments  pledging 
the  money  and  lives  of  Americans,  and  con- 
clude a  ten-year  wa  r  In  Vietnam  by  Executive 
Agreement. 

President  Klxon  bas  compounded  the  se- 
crecy and  unconstitutional  practices  that 
grievously  harmed  President  Johnson's  Ad- 
ministration. President  Nixon's  manipulation 
of  the  war-making  powers  with  his  secret 
bombing  of  Laos  ai^d  Cambodia,  and  the  In- 
vasion of  Cambodi^,  his  admitted  approval 
of  projects  that  violate  the  law,  as  In  the 
Investigation  unit  1  ;nown  as  the  "plumbers," 
and  his  abuse  of  tlie  Impoundment  power- 
turning  it  Into  an  item  veto,  have  all  been 
steps  that  exceed  ;he  constitutional  checks 
and  balances.  Indec  d,  one  of  the  basic  causes 
of  Watergate  has  been  an  insensitivlty  to 
legal  and  constitutional  restraints  by  the 
White  House  staff  a  ad  by  the  President.  Alex- 
ander M.  Blckel,  Yi  Lie  University  law  profes- 
sor, has  written,  '  There  was  a  time  there, 
soon  after  the  election  In  1972,  where  Mr. 
Nixon  gave  the  imsression  that  he  thought 
the  American  poliUcal  process  was  over  for 
a  while,  and  that   le  could  simply  rule." 

The  result,  e.g.,  1 1  the  field  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, Is  that  the  constltutiontd  power  to 
declare  war  has  pai  eed  to  the  President.  The 
constitutional  power  to  ratify  treaties  haa 
been  largely  nullified  by  extensive  use  of  ex- 
ecutive agreement,  and  even  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  adtlse  and  consent  has  been 
diminished  and  ignored. 

Americans  Instinctively  dislike  placing  all 
power  in  one  person,  even  if  that  person  la 
the  President.  They  believe  with  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  that  governmental  powers  shovild 
be  Jointly  possessed.  Because  President  Nixon 
has  been  especially  aggressive  in  his  asser- 
tion of  Presidentl84  powers,  a  mood  of  anx- 
iety has  gripped  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress about  the  epcpanslon  of  Presidential 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  Congress. 

The  accumulaticpi  of  power  by  the  Pre«i- 
dent,  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution, is  the  rt>ot  cause  of  the  friction 
that  exists  today  lietween  the  Congress  and 
the  President.  Con|cern  about  it  cuts  across 
party  and  ideologic  lines. 

The  dlstlngulshlhg  mark  of  the  1st  session 
(1973)  of  the  93rd  Congress  was  the  con- 
frontation between  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  with  vet<jes  or  threat  of  vetoes,  and 
attempts  by  the  Congress  to  take  back  powers 
It  contends  the  President  has  usuri)ed. 

The  effort  of  the  Congress  to  reassert  ItaeU 
should  not  be  misunderstood  to  mean  that 
the  Congress  can  truly  become  an  equal 
branch  of  governntent.  It  Is  simply  too  dlffl- 
cult  for  536  strong-minded,  aggressive  per- 
sons "to  get  It  all  together"  on  all  the  Issues 
on  the  nation's  agenda.  The  Congress  cannot 
control  inflation,  $olve  the  energy  shortage, 
or  negotiate  trade  agreements.  Congress  may 
win  some  battles,  Restrain  the  President  here 
and  there,  but  It  will  remain  essentially  a 
body  which  confirms  or  rejects  Presidential 
proposals,  and  reviews  them  after  the  fact. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  important  that  the  Con- 
gress constantly  guard  against  the  acciimula- 
tlon  of  too  much  power  in  the  President. 

While  the  fight  over  runaway  presidential 
power  is  present  In  almost  every  ptlece  of 
legislation,  the  main  battles  have  been  fought 
over  substantive  proposals  on  war  powers, 
spending  and  exeoitlve  privilege. 
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War  powers 

When  historians  take  a  look  at  the  record 
of  the  Congress  In  1973,  they  may  Judge  the 
war  powers  as  the  most  Important  piece  of 
legislation  enacted  because  It  Is  a  turning 
point  in  the  continuing  struggle  within  the 
American  constitutional  system  to  restore 
the  power  of  the  Congress. 

The  War  Powers  law,  a  product  of  three 
years  of  Congressional  work,  alms  at  limiting 
the  Presidential  power  to  commit  armed 
forces  to  hostilities  without  Congressional 
approval.  It  contains  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

1)  The  President  Is  required  to  consult 
with  Congress  before  Introducing  U.8.  forces 
Into  any  foreign  hostilltlee; 

3)  The  President  Is  required  to  make  a 
full  report  to  Congress  within  48  hours  after 
committing  armed  forces  abroad; 

3)  The  President  must  withdraw  all  tro<^>s 
within  60  days  if  Congress  has  not  declared 
war  or  ^eclflcally  authorized  the  commit- 
ment. The  President  can  extend  the  period 
for  30  days  by  certifying  to  Congress  that 
the  additional  period  Is  necessary  for  the 
safe  withdrawal  of  UJ3.  forces; 

4)  And  It  requires  the  President  to  with- 
draw all  troops  Immediately  If  Congress  at 
any  time  adopts  a  veto-proof  concurrent  res- 
olution to  end  any  action. 

The  War  Powers  law  seeks  to  assure  that 
the  most  Important  decision  made  by  gov- 
ernment— whether  or  not  to  go  to  war — ^is  a 
shared  responsibility  between  the  President 
and  Congress,  as  the  Constitution  intends 
and  the  standards  of  democracy  require.  It 
compels  the  President  to  consult  with  Con- 
gress when  committing  American  forces 
overseas  and  to  obtain  Congressional  consent 
for  any  prolonged  military  action.  The  con- 
sultative process  will  require  him  to  justify 
his  actions  to  Congress.  The  chief  virtue 
of  the  law  Is  that  It  will  bring  the  decision- 
making process  on  whether  or  not  to  go  to 
war  into  the  open.  A  primary  lesson  of  the 
Vietnam  War  Is  the  peril  of  secrecy  In  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  and  the  necessity 
that  basic  foreign  policy  decisions  must  rest 
upon  public  support. 

The  War  Powers  law  also  signals  a  resur- 
gence of  Congressional  independence  after  a 
long  period  of  acquiescence  to  the  Presi- 
dent's war-making  power.  Beyond  the  vital 
Congressional  check  it  contains,  the  law 
signifies  that  the  Congress  is  reclaiming 
some  of  Its  Constitutional  power  after  a  long 
period  of  allowing  it  to  be  eroded.  The  Presi- 
dent's weakened  political  position  because  of 
Watergate  may  have  been  a  factor  In  the 
bUl's  enactment,  but  the  bill  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  vote  of  no-confidence  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  Rather,  It  refiects  the  new  atti- 
tude among  Congressmen  that  the  Congress 
must  play  an  important  role  in  the  question 
of  whether  to  go  to  war.  The  law  is  directed 
to  all  recent  Presidents,  and  says.  In  effect, 
that  future  Presidents  should  not  make  war 
Without  Congressional  approval.  As  House 
Majority  Leader  Thomas  O'Neill  (Mass.)  said, 
"If  the  President  can  deal  with  the  Arabs, 
Israelis  and  the  Soviet  Union,  he  ought  to 
be  willing  to  deal  with  the  Congress  of  the 
U.S." 

The  war  powers  law  had  a  rocky  road  to 
enactment.  When  it  first  came  tip  for  con- 
sideration, few  legislators  expected  It  to  be- 
come law,  and  most  were  surprised  when 
events  converged  to  enable  the  Congress  to 
override  the  President's  veto.  Some  con- 
servatives claimed  it  was  imconstltutlonal 
and  deprived  the  President  of  the  power  to 
act  decisively  in  a  crisis.  However,  the  law 
specifically  states  It  Is  not  Intended  to  alter 
the  Constitutional  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  only  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
its  legitimate  exercise.  The  measure  does  not 
preclude  bold  and  effective  Presidential  ac- 
tion In  a  crisis,  but  only  requires  him  to  gain 
Congressional  support.  For  example,  the  law 
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would  not  have  hindered  the  President  In 
following  his  chosen  course  In  the  recent 
Mideast  war,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  of 
the  recent  International  crises. 

Some  liberals  objected  to  the  law  because 
they  claim  it  gave  the  President  authority 
he  does  not  have  to  wage  war  for  60  days. 
This  argiunent  Ignores  the  fact  that  the 
President  already  acts  In  this  matter. 

No  miracles  should  be  expected  from  this 
legislation.  It  does  not  Insure  the  nation 
against  future  wars  or  make  the  decisions 
about  going  to  war  any  easier.  The  war  pow- 
ers law  probably  will  not  have  any  immedi- 
ate practical  effect  since  American  soldiers 
are  not  in  combat  today  anywhere  In  the 
world,  or  expected  to  be  In  combat  any- 
where. Even  with  this  legislation,  the  Pres- 
ident, on  his  own,  can  still  commit  the  na- 
tion's armed  forces  to  foreign  combat.  And 
once  the  military  power  of  the  U.S.  Is  com- 
mitted, and  with  it  the  honor  and  prestige 
of  the  country.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  Con- 
gress will  reverse  the  President  and  force  an 
end  to  the  fighting.  But,  this  law  will  make 
future  Presidents  more  cautious  and  delib- 
erative in  committing  American  forces,  and 
more  inclined  to  consult  with  Congress  on 
their  decision  and  to  think  about  Its  im- 
pact on  the  American  people. 
Impoundment 
In  its  efforts  to  rein-in  the  Presidency 
the  Congress  has  tried  to  restore  its  control 
over  the  power  of  the  purse,  and  this  haa 
meant  a  clash  over  presidential  Impoiind- 
ment  of  funds. 

Presidential  Impoundment  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  dates  beick  to 
1803  when  President  Thomas  Jefferson  re- 
fused to  spend  $50,000  appropriated  for  gun- 
boats on  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  insti- 
tutionalized in  1921  when  the  first  Budget 
Bureau  Director,  Charles  E.  Dawes,  used  the 
authority  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  of  1905 
to  impound  funds  whenever  an  agency  could 
meet  its  objectives  without  spending  all  ap- 
propriated money.  Under  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  the  Impoundment  practice  was 
broadened  beyond  a  simple  economy  step  to 
become  an  instrument  of  economic  policy 
through  the  withholding  of  funds  for  specific 
purposes.  After  World  War  II  impoundment 
was  used  to  cut  back  defense  appropriations 
no  longer  required,  and  Impoundments  by 
the  Presidents  slowly  grew. 

President  Nixon  has  used  the  impound- 
ment device  more  extensively  than  his  pred- 
ecessors, impounding  over  940  billion  in  his 
first  term,  and  he  has  used  It  to  cripple  or 
terminate  domestic  programs  with  which  he 
disagrees.  President  Nixon  estimates  his  im- 
poundments for  FY  1973  at  $8.7  billion,  but 
the  Library  of  Congress  estimates  them  at 
$18  billion.  Using  impoundments  as  a  per- 
manent weapon  in  his  constitutionail  arsenal, 
not  in  isolated  cases,  the  President  has  tried 
to  achieve  his  policy  objectives  of  decentral- 
ization and  liquidation  of  domestic  pro- 
grams. He  has  impounded  to  circumvent  the 
will  and  the  priorities  of  the  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  appropriation  laws,  and  not  just 
to  manage  effectively  government  funds. 

The  controversy  over  impoundment,  then, 
is  essentially  over  which  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Executive  or  Legislative, 
will  decide  national  priorities  and  which  pro- 
grams will  have  their  ftinding  cut  and  by 
how  much. 

The  President  has  contended  that  "the 
Constitutional  right  for  the  President  to  Im- 
pound funds  ...  Is  absolutely  clear"  and 
that  he  has  a  duty  to  Impound  funds  as  be 
thinks  necessary.  He  argues  that  he  must 
control  spending  because  the  Congress,  un- 
der its  present  budgetary  process,  has  lost 
control  over  spending. 

In  decision  after  decision,  however,  the 
courts  have  rejected  the  President's  conten- 
tion that  he  had  a  right  not  to  spend  money 
voted   by   Congress.   There   has  not   been   a 
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single  lower  court  decision  In  support  of 
what  the  President  has  called  his  "consti- 
tutional right"  to  withhold  funds.  The  New 
York  City  Bar  Association  has  noted  that: 

"Where  Congress  has  made  Its  intent  clear, 
the  President  is  constitutionally  obligated  to 
effectuate  that  intent.  He  does  not  have  dis- 
cretion to  substitute  his  ov(^  views  as  to 
policy  for  those  of  the  Congress.  .  .  ." 

U.S.  District  court  judge  Charles  R.  Richey 
wrote  simply,  "It  Is  not  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Executive  to  refuse  to  execute 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  but  with,  which 
the  Executive  presently  disagrees." 

Since  these  court  decisions  did  not  at- 
ten4>t  a  general  acdutlon  to  the  Impound- 
ment controversy,  and,  in  response  to  the 
President's  impoundment  policy,  the  Con- 
gress is  considering  legislation  to  require  the 
President  to  seek  Congressional  approval  of 
all  Impoundments. 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill  which  would 
permit  either  House  to  disapprove  an  im- 
poundment within  60  days.  In  the  absence 
of  such  disapproval  the  impoundment  woxild 
stand.  The  Senate  bill  would  automatically 
terminate  any  impoiuidment  after  60  days 
unless  both  Houses  took  action  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  impoundment.  Both  bills 
legitimize  impoundments,  and  deny  the 
President  the  power  to  scramble  Congres- 
sional priorities. 

The  President  has  tried  to  make  the  Issue 
a  budgetary  rather  than  a  constitutional  la- 
sue,  a  fight  for  fiscal  sanity  rather  than  for 
constitutional  balance  of  power,  insisting 
that  he  has  had  to  impound  to  stop  the  ex- 
travagant spending  of  the  Congress.  The 
President's  charges  are  simply  not  supported 
by  the  figiires.  The  Congress,  for  example, 
reduced  the  President'*  budgets  in  hla  first 
term  by  more  than  $30  billion.  The  real  fi- 
nancial Issue  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  is  not  on  the  amount  of  spending, 
but  the  spending  priorities. 

Fortunately,  Congress  Is  coming  to  the 
view  that  it  should  not  reclaim  Its  constitu- 
tional power  over  the  purse  without  estab- 
lishing fiscal  discipline  and  self  control.  The 
impoundment  bills  therefore,  contam  spend- 
ing ceilings  and  Improved  budgetary  pro- 
cedures described  later  in  this  essay. 

Impoimdments  are  sensitive  matters  to  tb» 
Congress  because  they  strike  at  the  heart  of 
Congress'  exclusive  power  of  the  purse,  a 
power  James  Madison  regarded  as  the  "most 
complete  and  effectual  weapon  with  which 
any  constitution  can  arm  the  Immediate  rep- 
resentative of  the  people."  The  effect  of  them 
Is  to  destroy  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congress  to  legislate  and  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  suljstitute  his  Judgement  for  that  of 
the  Congress  on  the  desirability  of  many 
different  programs.  Obviously  if  the  Presi- 
dent can  administer  a  program  in  a  more 
efficient  manner  than  the  Congress  contem- 
plated when  it  approved  the  appropriation, 
he  should  be  able  to  withhold  the  money.  But 
efficient  management  Is  quite  different  from 
a  presidential  decision  to  terminate  a  pro- 
gram. 

Executive  privilege 
Congress  should  also  act  to  restrain  the 
presidency  by  limiting  the  abuse  of  "execu- 
tive privilege,"  the  doctrine  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  right  to  withhold  information 
from  Congress.  While  early  Presidents  rarely 
Claimed  the  power  to  withhold  Information 
from  the  Congress,  executive  privilege,  ac- 
cording to  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  been 
asserted  49  times  since  1952 — more  than 
double  the  number  of  all  prior  claims.  Not 
until  1954  was  the  claim  made  by  Attorney 
General  Herbert  Brownell  to  an  \inreview- 
able  executive  power  to  withhold  Information 
from  Congress. 

Congress  does  not  and  should  not  object 
to  a  reasonable  Presidential  denial  of  Infor- 
mation,  but  President  Nixon  has  extended 
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It  to  all  employees  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
whether  they  were  personal  advisors  to  the 
President  or  not. 

In  an  August,  1973,  legal  brief,  the  Presi- 
dent argued  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
doctrine  and  that  It  "reaches  any  Informa- 
tion that  the  President  determines  cannot 
be  disclosed  consistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest and  the  proper  performance  of  his 
constitutional  duties."  The  disclosure  of  such 
information,  he  contended,  vrould  bring 
"severe  and  Irreparable"  damage  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Presidency. 

At  Issue,  the  President  declared,  Is  "the 
Independence  of  the  three  branches  of  our 
Government  .  .  .  The  very  heart  of  our  con- 
stitutional system." 

Congress,  and  most  constitutional  scholars, 
do  not  agree  with  the  President's  expansive 
view  of  execuUve  privilege.  This  privilege, 
although  often  cloaked  by  President  Nixon 
In  grand  language  about  the  separation  of 
powers,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Using  his  interpretation  of  executive 
privilege,  the  ability  of  Congress  to  exercise 
Its  oversight  and  investigatory  powers  would 
be  checked,  and  abuses  of  executive  powers 
hidden  behind  the  cloak  of  executive 
privilege. 

The  Constitution  diffuses  power  to  better 
secure  liberty,  but  it  also  expects  interaction 
and  reciprocity  between  the  branches  of 
Government.  The  courts  have  been  explicit 
that  the  separation  of  powers  argument  can- 
not Justify  a  claim  of  unreviewable  privilege 
to  deny  Congressional  requests  for  informa- 
tion. 

The  Congress  should  act  to  curb  a  steadily 
expanding  executive  privilege  by  enacting 
legislation  to  require  that  the  executive 
branch  should  make  Information  requested 
by  the  Congress  avaUable,  except  advice  to 
the  President  or  where  the  Congressional 
need  for  It  Is  substantially  outweighed  by 
the  barm  which  disclosiire  would  cause  the 
national  interest.  The  courts  would  have  the 
ultimate  responsibility  to  resolve  the  dis- 
putes between  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

A  REASSESSMENT  OP  TRC  FaXSmKITCT 

The  Congress  should  also  begin  a  careful 
study  and  reassessment  of  the  institution 
of  the  Presidency,  and  encourage  the  best 
political  thinkers  in  the  Nation  to  do  the 
same.  There  are  signs  that  the  reassessment 
may  already  be  underway,  as  an  affirmative 
response  to  Watergate. 

Gunnar  Myrdal,  the  Swedish  social  scien- 
tist and  shrewd  observer  of  the  American 
scene,  comments  that  "there  has  to  be  a 
diffusion  of  power  In  Washington.  The  White 
Ho\ise  cannot  have  it  aU."  The  title  of  his- 
torian Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.'s  new  book. 
The  Imperial  Presidency,  is  Indicative  of  the 
mood  of  many  Americans. 

Respect  for  the  office  of  the  President  is 
obviously  necessary,  but  with  it  must  come 
a  decline  in  awe,  and  a  determination  to 
examine  a  President's  proposals  with  care. 
Intelligence  and  a  healthy  skepticism. 

One  wonders  whether  the  Intense  focus 
by  the  news  media,  the  fascination  of  the 
public  for  the  details  of  the  goings  and 
comlngB  of  the  President  and  his  family,  the 
almost  reverential  atmosphere  which  marks 
the  President's  appearances,  are  really 
healthy  for  a  government  based  on  separate 
and  co-equal  branches.  Surely  the  trappings 
of  the  office — fleets  of  airplanes  and  hell- 
copters,  multiple  residencies,  a  fiercely  loyal 
and  increasingly  large  staff — only  add  to  hU 
Isolation  and  dull  his  political  senses. 

Fortunately,  some  proposals  to  reassess  the 
Presidency  are  beginning  to  be  made.  Includ- 
ing these: 

Limit  the  President  to  a  six-year  term; 

Transform  the  Presidency  into  a  coUe^al 
institution,  with  a  board  of  directors  exercis- 
ing the  executive  function: 

Create  an  Independent  office  of  counselor 
general  to  check  abuses  of  Presidential  power; 

Umlt  the  size  of  the  White  House  staff: 
and 
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Move  toward  a  ilarliamentary  system,  com- 
pelling the  President  to  explain  and  defend 
his  policies  at  regular  Intervals  before  the 
political  oppositi(|ri — an  American  question 
hour,  modeled  on  the  British  tradition. 

To  begin  this  reassessment  in  the  legisla- 
tive sphere,  the  Congress  should  enact  the 
substantive  legislative  proposals  on  Im- 
poundment, execijtlve  privilege  and  secrecy 
already  discussed. 

In  addition.  It  should  pursue  Its  Interest 
in  federalism,  wlfh  an  ongoing  review  of 
Federal  revenue  faring  laws  and  a  search 
for  ways  and  meaiis  to  develop  responsibility 
to  levels  of  Ooverbment  closer  to  the  people 
and  away  from  thi  central  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I 

A  distlnguishlnk  feature  of  the  Federal 
system  has  been  Its  remarkable  capacity  to 
adapt  to  changing  circumstances.  With  the 
concentration  of  ppwer  in  the  Presidency,  our 
constitutional  system  has  been  altered.  All 
levels  of  Governnfent  need  to  be  strength- 
ened and  improved  because  the  biurden  of 
Ion  is  simply  too  complex 
even    the    Presidency,   to 


governing  this  Ni 
for  one  branch, 
handle  efficiently. 
Such  worthwhili 
act  the  growing 
which,  if  not  res 
of  the  Constltutl 


measures  would  counter- 
sower  of  the  Presidency, 
rained,  will  make  a  sham 
and  will  at  some  point, 
lead  to  one-man  rule. 

No  one  advocates  a  weakened  Presidency. 
In  the  day  of  central  economic  planning  and 
nuclear  weapons,,  a  shackled  Presidency 
Our  system  requires  a 
but  a  strong  Presidency 
tutlon,  and  a  Presidency, 
}lated,  but  exposed  always 
essures  of  the  day. 
The  essential  p^int,  in  all  the  discussion 
of  Presidential  p<jwer.  Is  that  decisions  of 
Government,  botfc  domestic  and  foreign, 
should  be  shared  decisions,  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  tfte  Constitution  and  the 
standards  of  dem<  cracy. 

D.     POST-^  ATERGATE     EFFORTS 

Although  they  ixe  not  often  In  the  bead- 


would  not  be  wii 
strong  Presidency! 
under  the  Constlj 
not  insiilated  or  1^ 
to  the  political  pr 


lines,  progress   is 
that  may  become 


being  made   on   two  bills 
the  most  significant  re- 


forms of  congres  ilonal  procedures  in  this 
century,  reforms  that,  colncidentally,  may 
better  enable  the  Congress  to  deal  with  such 
widespread  probl>ms  as  those  raised  by 
Watergate.  The  two  reforms  aim  at  better 
regulating  Federal  spending  and  at  redistrib- 
uting Jurisdictions  among  the  committees 
of  the  Congress,    i 

Budget  reform:  I  Budget  reform  bills  create 
budget  committers  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  establllsh  a  mechanism  for  the 
Congress  to  regaltt  control  of  the  budget  by 
establishing  a  procedure  to  look  at  the  budget 
as  a  whole  in  order  to  determine  spending 
priorities  wlthinj  total  spending  ceilings. 
Under  the  bills  t»e  Congress  would  set  ap- 
propriate levels  of  expenditures,  taxes,  and 
budget  surpluses  pr  deficits.  The  bills  would 
allow  the  Congress  to  determine  competing 
claims  for  the  Federal  dollar  In  a  comprehen- 
sive and  systemaitlc  way,  rather  than  the 
present  procedure!  whereby  the  Congress  acts 
on  various  money  bills  separately,  often 
months  apart,  si  id  In  Isolation  from  one 
another. 

The  legislative  budget  office,  established 
by  the  bills  to  d(  velop  data  and  make  cost 
projections,  woul<  give  the  Congress  an  In- 
dependent sourca  of  Information  equal  to 
the  President's  (jfflce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Tax  and  'expenditure  policies  could 
be  coordinated,  ai^d  the  revised  budget  time- 
table, also  provided  in  the  bills,  would  re- 
duce the  likelihood  of  the  Congress  having 
to  approve  interim  financing  due  to  failure 
of  the  Congress  io  complete  action  on  ap- 
propriation bills  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Several  ImportAit  questions  must  still  be 
resolved,  but  I  b  elleve  ultimate  passage  is 
assured.  These  b  lis  will  be  a  giant  stride 
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toward  making  the  Congress  fiscally 
responsible. 

Committee  Befoffn:  The  present  commit- 
tee system  was  created  28  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  the  legislative  topics  which  pre- 
occupy the  Congijess  today — environment, 
energy,  health  Insurance,  to  name  a  few — 
were  only  dimly  pfrcelved.  Today,  Jurisdic- 
tional lines  are  tangled,  workloads  unbal- 
anced, and  overlap  ^nd  confusion  all  too  fre- 
quent (no  less  thim  12  House  conunlttees 
have  responsibility  for  energy  legislation ) . 
Some  committees  l^ave  too  much  to  do,  and 
others  not  enough.  Members  frequently  face 
daily  schedules  requiring  them  to  be  in  sev- 
eral different  meetings  at  the  same  time,  and 
everyone  agrees  that  Congress  needs  to  In- 
tensify its  review  of  governmental  programs 
once  they  have  been  enacted. 

Early  In  1973  Speaker  Carl  Albert  appoint- 
ed a  bipartisan  Select  Committee,  beaded  by 
Congressman  Richard  Boiling,  with  a  man- 
date to  recommend  changes  in  the  structture 
and  procedures  of  the  House.  The  House  of 
Representatives  approaches  an  internal 
struggle  as  it  considers  the  recommended 
actions  of  the  Boiling  committee.  The  high- 
lights of  the  proposals  Include: 

Creation  and  equalization  of  16  major 
standing  committees; 

Placing  control  ever  major  policy  areas — 
health,  transportation,  energy,  environment, 
foreign  economic  affairs — In  separate  com- 
mittees; I 

Allowing  each  Representative  to  serve  on 
only  one  of  the  15  i^ajor  committees  in  order 
to  spread  choice  alsignments  and  to  reduce 
meeting  conflicts; 

Abolishing  proxy  voting  in  committees, 
strengthening  committee  staffs  (guarantee- 
ing at  least  a  third  of  staff  positions  for  the 
minority  party) ,  Ix^provlng  committee  over- 
sight, increasing  the  quality  of  Information 
available  to  Congressmen,  and  providing  a 
continuing  study  of  committee  Jiirisdiction. 

The  basic  idea  behind  this  proposal  is  to 
simplify  and  focus  the  legislative  process  by 
concentrating  jurisdiction  In  major  areas, 
limiting  each  HouSe  Member  to  one  major 
committee  and  equalizing  the  workload 
among  the  committees.  The  effort  is  to  in- 
ject coherence  and  vitality  into  the  legisla- 
tive process.  i 

This  proposal  qas  precipitated  a  bitter 
power  struggle  w|thln  the  Hotise  because 
it  fundamentally  redistributes  power  by 
abolishing  some  committees  (like  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee)  and  re- 
shuffles Jurisdlctioaal  authority.  An  unusual 
alliance  of  business  and  labor  Interests  is 
working  with  a  powerful  group  of  commit- 
tee and  subcoinmlttee  chairmen  and 
staff  to  defeat  the  plan.  Washington  lobby- 
ists fear  that  their  carefully  cultivated  con- 
tacts with  key  Congressmen  will  come  loose, 
and  several  Congrefsmen.  who  are  losing  vast 
empires  of  Influende,  are  mightily  displeased. 
Staff  members  ar;  fearful  they  may  lose 
their  jobs. 

The  Republlcanii  appear  to  be  solidly  In 
favor  of  the  refomis,  in  part  because  they  do 
not  have  much  to  lose  since  they  do  not  con- 
trol the  House,  but  the  Democrats  are  much 
more  split.  The  proposals  present  them,  as 
the  majority  partyi  with  a  real  test  of  lead- 
ership. I 

Although  no  single  step  can  restore  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  pvblic  esteem  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Boiling  committee  proposal  will, 
in  my  view,  make  the  operation  of  the  House 
more  rational  and  Insure  that  many  complex 
sublects  receive  better  scrutiny.  While  the 
proposal  does  not  I  touch  several  areas  that 
need  eTamlnation.]  like  appropriations,  it  Is 
penerallv  sound,  rtiarranges  committee  juris- 
dictions in  a  coherent  way,  and  makes  several 
vilii<ihle  reforms.  Sfo  reform  comes  oainlesslv 
or  solves  all  the  problems,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity for  genuine  Improvement  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Congress  comes  only  seldom,  and 
It  should  be  seizedi 
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IV.  CONCLUSIOK 

jThe  several  suggestions  put  forward  In 
these  remarks  by  no  means  exhaust  the  steps 
the  Congress  should  take  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  government. 

The  people  do  not  demand  that  govern- 
ment take  all  these  steps,  all  at  once,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  people  know  about  the  con- 
cern of  public  officials  over  their  lack  of  trust 
in  government  and  necessary  for  them  to  be 
persuaded  that  those  officials  are  willing  to 
take  steps  to  restore  their  trust.  People  gen- 
erally are  rather  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexity of  problems  with  which  government 
deals,  and  tolerant  of  government's  lack  of 
success  in  solving  them.  But  there  are  limits 
to  the  margin  of  tolerance  people  extend  to 
their  government,  and  those  limits  may  soon 
be  reached. 


UTILrnES'  ARGUMENTS  JUSTTFY 
FLUE  GAS  DESULFURIZATION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 
Monday.  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversy over  flue  gas  desulfurlzatlon — 
FGD,  or  stock-scrubbing — involves  not 
only  environmental  concerns  but  also 
critical  decisions  regarding  coal  extrac- 
tion. 

A  lavish  advertising  campaign  by  the 
American  Electric  Power  System — 
AEPS — has  sought  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic of  the  undesirability  of  stack-gas 
scrubber  technology'  and  the  need  to  open 
federally  owned  Western  low-sulfur  coal 
reserves  to  private  mining.  However,  the 
utilities'  evidence  and  arguments  in- 
tended to  support  the  leasing  of  these 
Western  reserves  actually  provide  even 
stronger  reasons  for  a  commitment  to 
the  perfection  and  installation  of  PGD 
and  the  mining  of  our  massive  eastern 
deposits  of  high-sulfur  coal. 

The  utilities  contend  that  Clean  Air 
Act  emissions  standards  and  energy 
needs  can  be  satisfied  Mily  by  using  this 
western  coal.  However.  EPA's  Control 
Systems  Laboratory  estimates  that  only 
8  percent  of  Eastern  and  Midwestern  coal 
resources  have  a  sulfur  content  low 
enough  to  allow  combustion  without  de- 
sulfmization.  Furthermore,  a  recent 
study  by  Dr.  Michael  Rieber  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  points  out  that  esti- 
mates of  the  value  of  Western  reserves 
must  be  revised  downward  by  as  much 
as  85  percent  If  heat  as  well  as  sulfur 
content  is  computed. 

A  major  utility  contenton  is  that 
scrubbers  are  costly,  impractical,  and 
unavailable.  Ample  evidence  and  com- 
mercial applications  of  PGD  systems 
refute  these  claims.  Moreover,  the  costs 
and  time  requirements  of  a  shift  to 
western  coal  are  certain  to  be  consider- 
able. Mines  would  have  to  be  dug  from 
scratch  and  massive  strip  mining  would 
be  necessary  to  reach  this  coal.  According 
to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  one 
major  mid-Eastern  utility  estimates  that 
extraction  and  transportation  costs  for 
low-sulfur  western  coal  could  increase 
consumers'  bills  by  one-third,  or  twice 
the  increase  predicted  for  PGD  Installa- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  the  AEPS  itself  admits 
that  two  heavily  industrlaUzed  States, 
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Ohio  and  Indiana,  could  not  be  supplied 
with  Western  coal  until  the  1980's.  Yet 
EIPA  estimates  that  widespread  commer- 
cial use  of  stack  scrubbers  could  be 
achieved  by  1980,  and  a  Battelle-Colum- 
bus  "state-of-the-art"  report  commis- 
sioned by  AEPS  found  that  the  general 
consensus  of  private  concerns  and  gov- 
ernment experts  was  that  90  percent 
scrubber  reliability  would  be  satisfactor- 
ily demonstrated  by  the  late  1970's. 
Presently  there  are  13  stack  scrubbers 
commercially  operational  in  the  United 
States,  and  29  more  are  either  under  con- 
struction or  planned. 

The  abandonment  of  eastern  mines  in 
favor  of  new  Western  development  will 
result  in  severe  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic dislocation.  A  commitment  to  FGD 
technology  will  enable  the  environ- 
mentally safe  extraction  and  combustion 
of  the  92%  of  our  coal  reserves  which 
contain  high  percentages  of  sulfur,  an 
alternative  which  offers  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages in  terms  of  energy  supplies, 
environmental  health,  and  economic 
stability. 

I  Include  herewith  the  following:  Ex- 
cerpts from  testimony  by  Joseph  Dowd 
of  the  AEPS  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Pollution;  an 
analysis  of  the  Rieber  report  which  ap- 
peared this  month  in  Conservation  Re- 
port No.  18 ;  excerpts  from  the  fiscal  year 
1973  annual  report  by  EPA's  Control 
Systems  Laboratory;  and  excerpts  from 
an  Edison  Electric  Institute  position 
paper  entitled  "Toward  a  Rational  Policy 
for  Achieving  Clean  Air": 

StnCMABT  StATEUEKT  FOR  ORAL  PRESEMTATION 

OF  A.  Joseph  Dowd,  Vice  PREsmENT  and 
Oeneral  CotrNSEL  or  American  Electric 
Power  Service  Corp..  at  Clean  Air  Act 
Oversiort  Hearings  Before  the  Sttbcom- 
MiTTEK  ON  Environmental  Pollution  op 
the  Senate  Pitblic  Works  Committee, 
Mat  13, 1974 

Ova  fuels  supply  people  have  left  no  stone 
unturned  In  their  search  for  eastern  low 
sulfur  coal.  More  Importantly,  AEP,  Itself, 
Is  developing  jxist  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible reserves  of  low  sulfur  eastern  coal.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  January  we 
announced  a  new  1,300  mw  plant  In  West 
Virginia  which  wUl  be  fired  by  low  sulfur 
West  Virginia  coal.  And  we  wlU  continue 
these  massive  efforts  for  these  problems  must 
be  resolved  if  we  are  to  continue  to  carry 
out  our  obligation  to  supply  the  power  re- 
quirements of  our  service  area.  Approximate- 
ly 20%  of  these  requirements  are  residential 
in  nature  and  most  of  the  remainder  are 
Industrial  and  commercial.  You  can  readUy 
see  the  economic  consequences  should  it  be- 
come Impossible  for  us  to  meet  the  power 
requirements  of  this  highly  industrial Ized 
area  of  our  country. 

Unfc«1;unately,  Ohio  and  Indiana — where 
the  balance  of  our  fossil -fired  generation  is 
located — are  devoid  of  low  sulfur  coal  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  sufficient  quantities 
of  such  coal  from  elsewhere  in  the  eastern 
coal  provinces  will  be  avaUable  to  bring  our 
Ohio  and  our  Indiana  plants  into  SO>  com- 
pliance— and  it  is  in  these  States  where  the 
greatest  concentrations  of  industrial  load 
exist. 

There  are,  of  course,  vast  reserves  of  low 
sulfur  ooal  In  the  West  which  could  meet 
the  SOt  limitations.  These  huge  deposits  are 
In  thick  seams  which  can  be  developed  safe- 
ly, inexpensively  and  In  a  matter  of  only  a 
few  years  once  we  get  started — and  the  AEP 
System  is  getting  started  both  with  respect 
to  developing  these  western  coal  reserves  and 
the  necessary  transportation  and  unloading 
facilities  to  bring  the  coal  East.  This  western 
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coal  is  Intended  for  use  primarily  at  our 
future  plants  In  Indiana  and,  perhaps,  Ohio. 
For  example,  on  AprU  llth  we  announced  a 
new  2,600  mw  plant  on  the  Wabash  River 
In  Indiana  which  will  be  fueled  by  low  sul- 
tva  western  coal.  Of  course,  most  of  the  low 
sulfur  western  coal  reserves  are  owned  by  the 
federal  government  which  has,  in  effect, 
placed  a  moratorium  on  their  development 
pending  completion  of  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental studies.  At  the  present  time, 
even  the  Issuance  of  federal  prospecting  per- 
mits is  prohibited. 

In  addition  to  our  future  plants,  we  are 
also  considering  the  use  of  conforming  west- 
ern coal  at  two  of  our  existmg  Indiana  plants 
which  are  located  in  the  most  westerly  part 
of  our  System  and  which  have  boUers  that, 
with  some  modification,  could  burn  western 
coal. 

Our  most  serious  problem  of  compliance 
Is  In  Ohio.  Under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  States 
are  permitted  to  adopt  regulations  which 
are  more  stringent  than  those  adopted  by 
the  federal  EPA.  Ohio,  a  major  industrial 
State  with  hardly  a  speck  of  low  sulfur  coal, 
has  done  Just  that — and  with  a  vengeance. 
First,  for  aU  power  plants  above  a  certain 
size — existing  as  well  as  future — it  has 
adopted  an  SO„  limitation  of  1  lb.  per  mil- 
lion Btu  of  heat  input.  This  is  significantly 
more  stringent  than  the  1.2  lbs.  which  the 
federal  EPA  has  promulgated  for  new  emis- 
sion sources.  Secondly,  irrespective  of  wheth- 
er a  plant  is  operating  In  a  region  which  is 
meetmg  the  primary  and/or  the  secondary 
ambient  standards,  aU  such  plants  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  1  lb.  limitation  by  mid- 
1975.  In  other  words,  Ohio  has  by-passed  the 
health-related  primary  standards  and  has 
gone  directly  to  the  secondary  standards.  I 
doubt  that  any  major  power  plant  in  Ohio 
wlU  be  able  to  comply  with  that  limitation 
within  the  existing  time  frame. 

WhUe  it  might  be  possible,  given  time,  to 
meet  the  1  lb.  limitation  at  our  existing 
Ohio  plants  through  the  use  of  the  very 
lowest  sulfur  western  coal,  substantial,  if 
not  Insurmountable,  difficulties  would  have 
to  be  overcome.  Also,  the  development  of 
these  western  coal  reserves,  the  development 
of  the  necessary  transportation  and  unload- 
ing faculties,  the  effecting  of  the  necessary 
boUer  modifications  could  not  be  accom- 
plished overnight — we  are  probably  talking 
about  a  time  frame  that  would  extend  into 
the  early  1980's.  Furthermore,  the  burning  of 
western  coal  in  Ohio  power  plants  woxild 
ruin  a  very  major  Ohio  Industry — the  coal 
mining  industry — and  adversely  affect  related 
Industries.  Very  substantial  Investments 
made  in  good  faith  would  be  wiped  out  and 
thousands  of  miners  would  be  thrown  out  of 
work. 

While  compliance  by  burning  low  sulfur 
coal  might  not  be  impossible  In  the  long 
term,  we  do  not  regard  western  coal  as  a 
reasonably  available  or  practical  method  of 
compliance  for  our  existing  plants  in  Ohio. 
All  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  It  would 
be  preferable  to  shutting  down  the  plants. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  technology  has 
not  yet  arrived,  when  oil  and  natural  gas 
are  in  critical  short  supply — at  such  a  time 
man-made  SO.  Umitations  have  ruled  out 
the  use  of  most  of  our  eastern  coal  and  a  mor- 
atorium has  been  Imposed  by  our  own  gov- 
ernment on  the  development  of  most  of  our 
western  coal— coal,  the  only  fuel  that  exists 
in  abundance  to  meet  our  nation's  energy 
requirements. 

Coal  Is  the  only  answer  to  our  energy  prob- 
lems today  and  for  many  years  into  the 
future.  We  must  begin  a  crash  program  to 
dig  It  and  to  put  it  to  work  as  quickly,  clean- 
ly and  efficiently  as  possible.  In  order  to  do 
that,  we  must  release  the  vast  resources  of 
federaUy-owned  coal  In  the  West  and  we 
must  make  the  necessary  modifications  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  so  that  our  nUd-westem 
coals  can  be  burned. 
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irew  COAL  STUDY  EXPECTED  TO  ATTECT  CONGEES- 
SIONAt.  STKIPPTNC,  CLEAN  AIR  OELIBEKATIONS 

A  Study  entitled  "Low  Sulfur  Coal:  A  Re- 
vision of  Reserve  and  Supply  Estimates"  done 
by  Michael  Rleber  at  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Computation  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champalgn  Is  expected  by  some  ob- 
servers to  have  considerable  Impact  on  up- 
coming Congressional  deliberations  on  the 
bill  to  regulate  coal  stripping  on  the  land 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Mr.  Relber 
points  out  that  "conventionally,  the  defini- 
tion of  low  sulfur  coal,  on  which  traditional 
reserve  and  supply  estimates  are  based,  de- 
pends only  on  the  weight  of  svUfur  In  a  ton 
of  coal.  The  Btu  content  of  the  coal  Is  not 
considered.  Coal  purchases  and  SO,  regula- 
tions are  based  on  Btu  content.  A  recalcula- 
tion of  reserve  estimates  of  low  sulfur  coal 
on  a  utility  average  Btu  basis  reduces  tradi- 
tional VS.  estimates  by  over  75  Si  and  west- 
ern estimates  by  85%.  When  calculated  on  a 
Btu  basis,  maximizing  low  sulfur  coal  pro- 
duction results  In  a  supply  shortage  by  1985." 
Many  of  the  coal  companies  and  utilities 
who  have  been  actively  lobbying  on  the  strip- 
ping regulation  bill  and  pushing  for  weaken- 
ing of  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  have 
stressed  the  Importance  of  developing  the 
"massive"  low  sulfur  coal  reserves  of  the 
western  United  States.  In  underlining  a 
point  also  made  by  the  recent  study  of  the 
shift  from  eastern  to  western  coal  made  by 
the  Mines  and  Mining  Subcomnilttee  Staff 
(See  Conservation  Report  Number  8,  page 
96)  Reiber  points  out  that  In  order  to  meet 
the  emissions  standards  contained  In  the 
Clean  Air  Act  the  coal  sulfur  content  must  be 
considered  on  a  Btu  basis.  For  example,  coal 
containing  24  million  Btus  per  ton  cannot 
contain  more  than  7"^,  sulfur  and  still  meet 
the  standards  of  the  CAA.  However,  coal 
which  contains  only  half  the  heat  value  must 
contain  correspondingly  less  sulfur.  Much  of 
the  western  coal  Is  of  such  low  heat  value 
that  It  must  contain  less  than  .3  or  .4  percent 
BiUfur  to  meet  the  emissions  standards.  Un- 
der these  criteria.  Relber  points  out,  the 
western  reserves  of  coal  which  can  meet  cur- 
rent air  pollution  standards  are  reduced  by 
85%.  Throughout  the  country  the  total  coal 
reserves  of  the  United  States  are  reduced  by 
this  reclassification  on  a  heat  value  basis  by 
almost  76^;^.  Coal  reserves  In  two  regions  of 
the  country — the  Appalachian  and  Interior 
regions — are  increased  by  almost  18 '"r  be- 
cause the  coal  from  these  regions  has  a  rela- 
tively high  heat  value. 

Assuming  that  coal  production  Increases 
at  an  annual  growth  rate  of  7%,  Reiber  es- 
timates that  the  Itnown  recoverable  reserves 
of  coal  of  less  than  7%  sulfur  "would  fall 
short  of  maximum  cumulative  production  by 
over  one  billion  tons  "  In  the  next  15  years. 
Because  of  technological  problems  of  burning 
lignite  for  steam  electric  fxjwer  plants,  Reiber 
says  that  the  reserves  of  these  must  "be  con- 
sidered more  a  potential  than  an  actual  re- 
serve." There  Is  no  corresponding  shortage 
of  high  8\Ufur  coal  and  one  of  the  policy 
recommendations  made  by  Relber  Is  that 
large  capital  expenditures  In  research  and 
development  of  processes  which  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  sulfur  content  of  coal  are  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  energy  the  United 
states  will  nee<l  in  the  coming  decades.  He 
points  out  that  "for  the  consumer  some  of 
these  costs  can  be  offset  by  the  elimination  of 
the  transportation  charge  differential  be- 
tween local  high  sulfur  coal  and  coal  from 
Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Montana."  As  point- 
ed out  by  the  Mines  and  Mining  Subcommlt- 
tee  report,  many  utilities  are  planning  to 
pass  through  to  the  consumer  the  high  trans- 
portation costs  of  bringing  western  coal  to 
eastern  utUltles  for  electric  generation. 
These  charges  to  the  consumer,  Reiber  sug- 
gests would  be  better  spent  to  develop  ways 
to  utuize  oAir  more  plentiful  high  sulfur  coal 
neerves. 
Ralber  also  examines  factors  affecting  coal 
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utilization,  including  strip-mining  and  mine 
safety  legislation,  aid  suggests  some  policy 
options  and  alternattves.  He  points  out  that 
while  "the  current  fUel  emergency  situation 
Is  being  cited  as  a  reason  for  allowing  the 
burning  of  high  sulflir  coal  for  the  duration 
of  the  emergency"  .  .  .  "unless  and  until  the 
electric  utilities  In  ^U  the  regional  councils 
are  required  to  shait  their  capacity  via  the 
national  transmission  network,  the  Justifica- 
tion for  this  is  unclear."  He  also  suggests 
that  "neither  the  sx4fur  content  of  coal  nor 
the  current  fuel  oil  shortage  can  be  blamed 
for  the  shortage  In  electric  utility  generation 
capacity.  Brownouts:  have  occurred  over  the 
past  two  years.  Give*  the  time  lag  and  plant 
construction,  the  causes  of  this  shortage 
must  be  looked  for,  at  least  In  part,  In  the 
period  predating  thojClean  Air  Act." 

He  also  points  oi^  that  the  plans  being 
developed  by  the  energy  industry  for  gasifica- 
tion and  liquefaction  plants  in  the  West  have 
not  taken  Into  consltleration  the  problem  of 
water.  He  points  out  that  "given  water  prob- 
lems, distance  from  major  markets  (which 
requires  extensive  pipelining),  and  available 
economically  recover  able  reserves,  coal  gasi- 
fication plants  in  th*  states  of  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana and  Ohio  would  appear  to  be  economi- 
cally superior  to  the  se  in  the  Rockies.  With 
regard  to  stack  gas  scrubbing,  Relber  says 
that  "since  the  avera  je  sulfur  content  of  coal 
used  in  power  plan!  s  is  about  2.5%,  about 
75%  efficiency  is  neo  issary  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  current  E  'A  new  source  emission 
standards."  Therefo-e,  he  concludes,  "all 
processes  which  are  r  sported  to  have  a  sulfur 
dioxide  removal  capiblllty  of  greater  than 
90%  can  be  used  wh;n  burning  high  sulfur, 
high  Btu  coal."  He  also  tries  to  place  in 
perspective  the  probl  im  of  stack  gas  scrubber 
reliability.  He  quotes  Mr.  Louis  H.  Roddls, 
Jr.,  President  of  Con  ioUdated  Edison  of  New 
York,  as  saying  that  most  economic  studies 
which  led  utilities  I  o  go  to  nuclear  power 
were  bcised  on  an  8(  %  deliverablllty  of  en- 
ergy and  that  as  of  C  ctober  1,  1972  the  aver- 
age availability  of  th  i  nuclear  reactors  oper- 
ating in  the  United  States  was  only  60  f"-. 
Since  the  average  avi  lilablllty  of  a  new  fossil 
fuel  steam  electric  ]  ilant  is  expected  to  be 
80%.  Reiber  says  thi  t  combining  the  avail- 
ability of  new  steam  electric  plants  and  the 
60%  availability  of  r  uclear  plants  the  stack 
gas  scrubber  would  have  an  availability  of 
no  more  than  75%  n  order  that  the  Joint 
probability  would  eq  lal  the  60%  availability 
factor  apparently  acceptable  to  the  public 
utility  Industry  with  respect  to  new  atomic 
energy  plants." 

The  dependence  b  Jlng  planned  by  many 
utUitles  on  low  stilf  iir,  but  low  heat  value 
western  coal,  may  ci  use  some  problems  for 
pollution  control  tei  hnology,  Reiber  points 
out.  ".  .  .  .  Stack  ga  5  scrubbing  is  more  ef- 
ficient If  the  coal  1^  high  rather  than  low 
sulfur  and  if  the  ash  lontent  is  relatively  low. 
This  tends  to  ellmi|iate  western  "low  sul- 
fur" lignite  and  subhltuminous  coals.  There 
is  therefore,  less  need  for  strip-mining  or  coal 
development  In  the  I  ocky  Mountain  region." 
If  western  coal  is  to  tie  used  for  electric  power 
generation  in  the  Iiftertor  and  Appalachian 
regions  where  high  sulfur  higher  Btu  content 
coal  is  widely  available,  Relber  says  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  make  "at  least  a  ball  park  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  naoiiey  that  would  be  avail- 
able for  gasification,,  liquefaction  or  scrub- 
bing In  order  to  be  able  to  use  local  coals 
In  the  high  sulfur  categories."  He  cites  the 
example  of  Detroit  Edison  which  recently 
made  a  26  year  commitment  for  the  purchase 
of  low  sulfur  westein  coal  to  be  sent  to 
two  of  its  generating  blants.  According  to  the 
buyer,  he  says,  the  "iilue  of  the  contract  for 
the  26  years  is  $1  billion  for  the  coal,  plus 
$3  billion  more  transport  and  storage.  It  is 
this  92  billion  whlchl  over  a  26  year  period, 
must  be  considered  Tor  available  for  alter- 
nate uses;  In  particular,  for  the  purchase  of 
Uquefled  or  gasified  ooal  from  the  Mid-West 
and  Appalachian  sou^'ces  or  stack  gas  desul- 
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points    out    that    the 
for  coal  from  Montana 


furlzatlon."    He    also 
"transportation  costs 

or  Wyoming  to  Michigan  involves  the  enei^y 
cost  of  3  to  5  percent  of  the  heat  value  of  the 
coal  Involved."  A  7  million  ton  coal  contract 
"involving  rail  transport  from  Wyoming  to 
Chicago,  would  require  750.000  barrels  of  dle- 
sel  oil  per  year.  This  cost  Is  paid  for,  not  in 
terms  of  relatively  abundant  coal,  but  In* 
terms  of  diesel  fuel  o|l." 

CoNTBOL  Systems  Laboratobt  :  Annual 

Report  Fis^:al  Year  1973 

ezecuttv^  summary 

Consistent  with  C^ngreseional  guidelines, 

CSL's  major  concern  has  been  with  the  con- 


trol of  sulfur  oxides 
About  80  percent  of 
expenditures  to  date 


from  fuel  combustion, 
the  Laboratory's  total 
have  been  in  tills  area 


and  have  been  confcentrated  on  flue  gas 
cleaning.  Flue  gas  cleaning  devices  are  now 
being  Installed  on  copimerclal  power  plants 
in  this  country.  Tha  prototype  demonstra- 
tions that  CSL  has  linderway  are  tabulated 
below.  Except  for  clean  fuels,  fine  gas  clean- 
ing is  probably  the  only  sulfur  oxides  con- 
trol technique  whlcn  will  have  widespread 
application  within  Cie  next  10-16  years. 
With  the  expected  shortage  of  clean  fuels 
(amounting  to  about  20  percent  of  the  coal 
demand),  flue  gas  cleaning  should  find  wide 
application. 


PRESENT  AND  PROJECl 
DEMONS 


■D   FLUE   GAS  CLEANING 
"RATIONS 


Process  and  application 


Wet  limestone  scrubbing  Shawnee- 
TVA  (30  MW,  coal>  .     . 

Key  West  (40  MW,  oiO .. 

MgO  scrubbing  (Cheinico:  155  MW,  oil) 
((Cat-Ox>(Monsanto:  100  MW.toal). 
Wellman-Lord  (115  MW,  coal)  1  . 
Stone  &  Webster/Ionics  (70  MW]  coal) 


Value  of  coal  resources:   @  $4/  ton. 
Total  value  of  eastern  and  midwestem  coal 
resoiu-ces:  $2.5  triUioil 


Removal 

efficiency. 

artup 

percent 

4,72 

75-90 

1/74 

60-80 

V?2 

85-90 

6:74 

85-90 

7/75 

90-95 

11/75 

SO-97 

Naturally  occturlnf 
than  0.7%  S)  which 
formance  Standards: 

Additional  reserves  | 
NSPS  made  available 


low-sulfur  coal   (less 
leets  New  Source  Per- 
10.2  trlUion. 
(to  2.5%  S)    meeting 
by  76%  efficient  flue 


gas  scrubbing  processes  now  becoming  com- 
mercially available  (Ekcample:  wet  limestone 
scrubbing) :  $0.8  trUllin. 

Additional  reserves  Jf  essentially  all  known 
reserves  made  available  by  95%  efficient  flue 
gas  cleaning  processes  (Examples:  sodium 
ion  scrubbing  with  thermal  regeneration,  and 
sodivun  hydroxide  scrybbing  with  electrolytic 
regeneration) :  $1.5  trillion. 

Because  of  physlcalTand  contractual  limi- 
tations it  is  not  possible  to  mine  all  the  low 
suUur  coal  first.  (Thkt  Is,  the  mining  will 
proceed  from  left  to  light,  not  from  bottom 
to  top.)  Thus  a  native  resource  approximat- 
ing the  GNP  will  not  [be  available  for  use  if 
cleaning  techniques  are  not  utilized.  It  had 
been  projected  that  this  would  cause  eco- 
nomic dislocations  anp  unemployment,  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  flow  of  dollars  out- 
side the  coiintry.  and|  increased  dependence 
of  the  security  of  our  country  on  mid-eastern 
oil;  current  events  ^bstantiate  that  pro- 
jection. I 

Flue  gas  cleaning  {provides  an  economical 
and  available  solutiop  to  this  problem.  A 
typical  annualized  coSt  for  control  of  a  new, 
large,  coal-fired  power  plant  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  fuel  premium  of  18*/MMBtu,  and 
for  oil,  l3<'/MMBtu.  Approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  coal-fired  power  plants  could  be 
retrofitted  at  a  cost  equivalent  to  20</MM 
Btu  fuel  premium,  bompared  to  a  35*  to 
80<'/MMBtu  premium  bn  clean  fuels. 

In  conclusion,  it  woi^d  be  well  to  emphasize 
one  point  which  we  fctope  has  become  clear: 
the  Identification  of  nir  pollutants,  the  set- 
ting of  air  pollution  standards,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  economical  technology  to  con- 
trol the  air  pollutant^  to  the  required  levels 
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is  a  complicated  Job  requiring  the  most  so- 
phisticated monitoring,  effects,  and  control 
technology.  It  is  a  big  Job;  it  will  take  time 
to  accomplish;  and  It  will  be  expensive.  How- 
ever, the  reward  for  acc^smplishmg  this  task 
Is  that  the  overall  benefit  to  the  country 
will  far  outweigh  the  cost  of  developing  con- 
trol techniques  and  technology  and  applying 
them  to  sources  of  pollution. 

Toward  a  Rational  Policy  fob  Achievimo 
Clean  Air 

President  Nixon,  drawing  attention  to  the 
nation's  plentiful  coal  resources  m  light  of 
the  energy  crisis,  has  urged  utilities  to  make 
even  greater  use  of  coal  in  the  years  ahead, 
and  an  estimated  two-thirds  of  all  fossil - 
fueled  power  plants  now  on  the  drawmg 
boards  are  being  designed  for  this  fuel.  Un- 
fortunately, it  appears  unlikely  that  utilities 
can  obtam  sufficient  quantities  of  low-sulfur 
coal  prior  to  the  1980's. 

In  order  to  utilize  low-sulfur  coal  on  a 
widescale  basis  In  the  mld-1970's.  the  utilities 
must  first  determine  whether  mmmg  mter- 
ests  can  make  available  the  vast  desposlts  of 
low-sulfur  coal  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
(in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  North  Dakota), 
whether  their  customers  will  be  wilimg  to 
pay  the  cost  of  bringing  these  deposits  long 
distances  to  market,  and  whether  such  coal 
can  satisfactorily  be  burned  in  existing  boil- 
ers. Because  the  only  method  to  remove  these 
deposits  Is  by  surface  mining,  government  is 
almost  certain  to  require  advance  plannmg 
for  land  reclamation  before  surface  minmg 
can  begm — further  addtog  to  the  time  and 
cost  of  development.  The  chairman  of  a  ma- 
jor mid-eastern  utility  has  estimated  that 
the  cost  per  ton  of  extractmg  low-sulf\ir  coal, 
plus  the  cost  of  freight,  could  Increase  his 
company's  total  operating  expenses — and, 
thus,  consumers'  bills — by  a  third.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  high  costs,  the  matter  of  proper 
management  of  fuels  resources  comes  into 
play.  For  example,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
approximately  4.2  million  gallons  of  diesel 
fuel  would  be  required  to  transport  low- 
sulfur  coal  frbm  WyonUng  to  fuel  a  single 
generating  unit  located  in  Western  IllinolB, 
a  unit  that  has  a  capacity  of  400  megawatts 
and  requires  annually  some  1.3  million  tons 
of  coal. 

Finally,  a  forced  shift  to  low-sulfur  coal 
will  cause  severe  economic  hardships  for  the 
coal  industries,  largely  based  m  the  East,  and 
its  employees.  The  Plttston  Company,  with 
coal  mines  In  Virginia,  West  Vh^ina,  and 
Kentucky,  closed  three  mmes  In  1972  when 
utility  customers  were  no  longer  allowed  to 
bum  high-sulfur  coal.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  purchases  over  one-fifth  of  Ken- 
tucky's total  coal  production,  Including  44 
percent  produced  in  western  Kentucky.  None 
Of  West  Kentucky's  coal  la  sufficiently  low  In 
sulfur  content  to  meet  sulfur  oxide  emission 
standards. 


SCIENTISTS  WARN  ABOUT  NUCLEAR 
GIVEAWAY 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  atomic  sci- 
entists are  imltlng  In  alarmed  protest 
about  Mr.  Nixon's  promise  of  "peaceful" 
nuclear  reactors  to  Egjrpt  and  Lsrael.  On 
Sunday  June  23,  several  scientists  were 
quoted  in  an  Interviev?  with  Thomas 
OToole  in  the  Washington  Post.  All 
stress  the  danger  of  plutonliun,  sepa- 
rated from  fission  products  of  uranium- 
fueled  reactors.  Whether  the  reactor  Is 
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"peaceful"  or  "military."  the  danger  is 
the  same: 

Every  nuclear  reactor  in  the  world  starts 
makmg  plutomum  the  moment  its  uranium 
fissions  and  begins  to  make  beat  .  .  .  Plu- 
tomum in  its  powdered  form  Is  about  as 
poisonous  a  substance  as  there  is  .  .  .  In- 
haled Plutonium  would  cause  immediate 
lung  damage,  and  If  the  dose  were  large, 
death  from  suffocation  would  take  place  in 
mmutes  .  .  . 

Plutomum  also  endures.  Its  half-life  is 
24,000  years.  An  ounce  of  plutomum  created 
today  wiU  be  radlatmg  alpha  rays  200.000 
years  from  now.  There  is  nothing  more  toxic 
than  alpha  rays,  not  even  an  overdose  of 
X-rays. 

What  are  we  doing  to  the  future  of  the 
world  when  we  toss  such  a  substance 
siround  as  carelessly  as  If  It  were  talcum 
powder? 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  Congress  must 
take  the  responsibility  for  rejecting  such 
reckless  acts,  and  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  read  carefully  the  article 
wliich  I  now  insert  into  the  Record: 

Spread  op  Plutonium  Worries  A-Scientists 
(By  Thomas  O'Tbole) 

When  India  decided  m  1971  to  build  an 
atomic  bomb,  it  was  already  halfway  along 
to  achieving  Its  goal. 

Hundreds  of  physicists  had  been  put  to 
work  before  1970  at  Bhabba  Research  Center 
near  Bombay,  deslgnmg  the  bomb  and  the 
super-sensitive  explosive  that  would  serve 
to  trigger  It. 

Computers  had  begun  the  painstaking  task 
of  testmg  the  weapon  on  paper.  Most  im- 
portant, India  had  secretly  been  removmg 
from  a  small  "research"  reactor  the  priceless 
Plutonium  it  used  to  make  the  14-klloton 
bomb  that  exploded  m  the  Rajasthan  desert 
May  18. 

Only  India  knows  how  much  plutonlum  it 
put  together  to  make  its  first  bomb,  but  it 
could  have  been  as  little  as  14  pounds. 

Whatever  they  used,  the  Indians  had  little 
trouble  accumulatmg  it.  For  10  years  they 
had  been  gathering  as  much  as  20  pounds 
of  the  gray  metal  every  year,  merely  by  sepa- 
ratmg  it  from  the  fission  products  of  a  ura- 
mum-fueled  reactor  built  for  the  Indians 
by  the  Canadians  m  the  igSOs. 

India  was  the  sixth  country  to  explode  an 
atomic  bomb,  the  fifth  to  do  it  first  with 
Plutonium.  Only  China  exploded  a  uranium 
bomb  first,  presumably  because  It  acquired 
uranium  before  it  could  make  plutonlum. 

Plutonium  was  discovered  only  three 
decades  ago,  and  Is  made  when  an  atom 
of  0-238  (natural  uraniiun)  absoriM  a  neu- 
tron cast  off  by  flsslontog  U-235,  the  Isotope 
of  uranium  used  in  bombs  and,  in  much  less 
concentrated  form,  m  reactor  fuels.  Every 
nuclear  reactor  in  the  world  starts  making 
plutonlum  the  moment  its  uranium  fissions 
begms  to  make  heat. 

This  means  that  whoever  wants  to  make 
a  bomb  need  only  extract  plutonlum  from 
the  irradiated  wastes  of  an  atomic  power 
plant.  He  doesn't  need  a  uranlvun  enrich- 
ment plant  to  make  "weapons-grade"  (93 
per  cent  U-235)  uranium,  a  factory  that's 
likely  to  cost  $250  million  to  buUd  and  $50 
million  a  year  to  operate. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  a  plutonlum 
bomb  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest  to  make. 
It  can  be  built  from  half  as  much  metal  as 
a  uranium  bomb.  It  can  also  be  made  using 
impure  plutomum.  In  fact,  the  impurities 
contam  a  bullt-m  generator  (an  isotope 
known  as  Pu-240)  of  neutrons,  somethmg 
needed  to  start  the  chain  reaction  that  ex- 
plodes the  bomb. 

"It's  the  plutomum  curse."  is  the  way  it's 
put  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Dr. 
Charles  Thornton.  "Something  that  society 
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Is  going  to  have  to  struggle  with  for  the  rest 
of  time." 

The  perils  of  plutomum  have  been  spot- 
lighted by  the  world's  rush  to  "go  nuclear." 
There  are  tcxlay  16  countries  operating  atomic 
power  plants,  all  of  them  quietly  producing 
plutonlum.  It's  true  that  a  nation  needs  a 
plutonlum  separation  plant  to  get  at  It.  but 
India's  example  has  served  to  dispel  any 
Ideas  that  plutomum  extraction  is  reserved 
for  the  rich. 

Atomic  power  plants  are  also  being  built 
in  another  10  countries  and  are  on  order  In 
at  least  10  more,  including  oU-rich  Iran. 
Spam  is  buUcUng  six,  Sweden  eight.  West 
Germany  13  and  Japan  a  staggering  16.  Egypt 
and  Israel  aren't  on  this  list,  even  though 
President  Nixon  promised  to  seU  one  plant  to 
each  of  the  (countries  on  bis  10-day  tour  of 
the  Middle  East. 

The  likelihood  that  Egypt  and  Israel  will 
have  power  plants  producing  plutonlum  has 
triggered  a  busy  debate  on  Capitol  Hill,  where 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  is  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  subject  this  week. 

Three  senators  (Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida, 
William  Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin  and  Prank 
Church  of  Idaho)  have  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  intrcxluclng  plutonlvun  to  the  Middle 
East. 

"The  world  has  witnessed  a  spurt  of  nu- 
clear developments  In  several  countries, 
which  does  not  bode  well  for  the  futvire," 
said  Church,  a  key  memt>er  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  "I  am  particu- 
larly disturbed  that  President  Nixon  has 
committed  the  United  States  to  furnish  nu- 
clear capabUity  to  Egypt  and  Israel,  two 
countries  which  have  fought  four  hot  wars 
over  the  last  quarter  of  a  century." 

It  will  be  eight  years  before  Egypt  and 
Israel  get  the  nuclear  power  plants  prom- 
ised by  the  President,  and  \n  those  eight 
years  the  rest  of  the  world  will  have  accumu- 
lated more  than  250,000  pounds  of  plu- 
tomum. That's  enough  to  make  20,000 
atomic  weapons,  almost  as  many  as  the 
United  States  has  today  m  its  arsenal. 

By  the  time  Egypt  and  Israel  get  nuclear 
power,  the  plants  will  probably  be  fueled 
with  plutonltim  instead  of  uraniiun.  So 
plentiful  will  plutonlum  be  by  the  end  of 
the  decade  that  it  might  make  sense  to 
turn  to  "plutomum  recycle."  where  the  ex- 
tracted plutonlum  is  put  back  mto  the  power 
pleints  to  save  uranium  and  money. 

The  pressures  to  go  to  a  plutonlum  power 
economy  will  be  enormous,  partly  because 
uranium  is  becoimng  scarce  and  partly  be- 
cause it  is  so  expensive.  A  typical  uramum 
fuel  core  with  a  10-year  lifetime  costs  more 
than  $100  mmion.  The  value  of  the  flsslle 
uranium  is  close  to  $5,000  a  pound,  more 
than  twice  the  price  of  gold. 

Plutonium  is  more  valuable  than  gold. 
More  than  $1  million  worth  of  plutonlum 
can  be  recovered  every  year  from  a  nuclear 
power  plant.  Pour  plants  could  produce 
enough  plutonlum  to  run  a  fifth  plant.  In 
effect,  a  million  kilowatts  of  electricity  would 
be  generated  free  of  fuel  costs  for  every  4 
million  kilowatts,  whose  costs  run  $40  to  $50 
million  a  year. 

"Plutonium  recycle  means  you  must  worry 
about  theft  as  well  as  an  Indian-type  diver- 
sion," said  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  a  one- 
time designer  of  atomic  weapons  for  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  "Theft  be- 
comes a  distinct  possibility  with  plutonlum 
fuel  moving  around  the  world." 

The  thieves  could  be  the  scientists  of  a 
country  decldmg  to  build  a  bomb.  They 
could  also  be  organized  criminals,  lured  not 
by  the  wish  for  weapons  but  by  plutomum'a 
rlsmg  value  on  the  black  market. 

"Once  special  nuclear  material  (like  plu- 
tomum) is  successfully  stolen,  a  market  for 
such  illicit  materials  is  bound  to  develop," 
said  AEC  Commissioner  Clarence  E.  Larson. 
"As  the  market  grows  the  number  and  slz€ 
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of  the  thefts  can  be  expected  to  grow  with  It, 
and  I  fear  such  growth  would  be  extremely 
rapid  once  it  begins." 

The  AEC  takes  pains  to  point  out  that  the 
world  is  still  debating  the  merits  of  a  plu- 
tonlum-fueled  economy,  but  spreading  nu- 
clear power  plants  without  plutonium  fuel 
are  stUI  a  threat.  It's  true  the  United  States 
builds  safeguards  Into  atomic  plants,  but 
there  are  ways  to  break  the  safeguards. 

The  way  India  did  it  was  to  place  its  own 
natural  uranium  (less  than  1  per  cent  flssUe 
TT-236)  into  the  40,000-ltilowatt  research  re- 
actor built  for  it  by  Canada.  It  took  time  and 
patience,  but  for  every  two  pounds  of  ura- 
nium the  Indians  put  in  they  got  two  ounces 
of  Plutonium  out. 

There  sire  more  clandestine  ways  to  msJce 
Plutonium.  A  few  pounds  of  uranium  could 
be  taken  out  of  the  fuel  package  each  year  a 
plant  Is  refueled,  then  irradiated  secretly  to 
make  plutonium.  Bootleg  piping  could  be 
built  Into  a  power  plant  to  remove  tiny 
amotmts  of  irradiated  fuel.  Including  the 
Plutonium  that  has  already  been  made. 

The  best  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  place 
plentiful  natural  uranium  tn  the  control 
rods  and  shielding  inside  the  fuel  bundle. 
Wherever  neutrons  leak  out  from  the  chain 
reaction  will  do.  There  Is  a  chance  of  fouling 
up  the  neutron  balance,  and  even  a  slight 
risk  of  losing  the  chain  reaction  this  way, 
but  if  a  country  is  dead  serious  about  this 
approach  it  could  make  as  much  as  1,000 
pounds  of  plutonium  in  a  year. 

One  thing  that  worries  the  experts  about 
plutonium  Is  that  terrorists  or  criminals 
might  get  their  hands  on  it.  They  wouldn't 
even  need  enough  for  a  bomb  to  make 
impossible  ransom  demands.  The  reason  is 
that  plutonium  in  its  powdered  form  is  about 
as  poisonous  a  substance  as  there  Is. 

The  threat  of  a  plutonium  smoke  bomb 
tossed  into  a  New  York  bank  might  be  enough 
to  extort  $1  million  from  the  bank.  The 
threat  of  a  plutonium  "dispersal  device"  ex- 
ploded in  the  air  over  San  Francisco  could 
be  enough  to  empty  the  city.  Winds  could 
carry  plutonium  dust  for  miles,  and  people 
might  have  to  stay  Indoors  for  days  while 
trained  troops  wearing  gas  masks  cleaned  up 
the  city  streets  and  surrounding  countryside. 
A  person  could  hold  plutonium  in  his  hand 
and  not  be  seriously  harmed.  He  might  eveg 
get  away  with  swallowing  some  of  It,  but 
If  he  got  any  In  his  bloodstream  (through  a 
wound)  or  inhaled  any  of  It  death  might 
follow  In  a  matter  of  hours,  days  at  the 
most. 

Plutonium  is  one  of  four  radioactive  metals 
(amerlclum.  curium  and  polonium  are  the 
others)  that  are  alpha-emitters,  meaning 
that  they  discharge  alpha  rays  as  their  radio- 
activity decays.  Plutonium  also  endures.  Its 
half-life  Is  24,000  years.  An  ounce  of  pluto- 
nium created  today  will  be  radiating  alpha 
rays  200,000  years  from  now. 

There  is  nothing  more  toxic  than  alpha 
rays,  not  even  an  overdose  of  X-rays.  Their 
radiated  energy  la  10  times  more  potent  than 
X-rays'  and  gamma  rays',  even  though  both 
those  fomas  of  radiation  penetrate  farther 
into  the  body. 

Plutonium  that  seeps  into  the  blood- 
stream seeks  out  the  bone  Immediately,  fol- 
lowing the  path  of  metals  like  calcium  and 
strontium.  It  settles  on  the  bone  surface 
and  stays  there  forever.  It  Is  even  more 
poisonous  to  the  lung,  whose  tissue  is  among 
the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  In  the  human 
body.  Inhaled  plutonium  would  cause  Im- 
mediate lung  damage,  and  if  the  dose  were 
large,  death  from  suffocation  would  take 
place  In  minutes. 

"An  alpha  particle  lays  down  Its  energy 
much  more  rapidly  and  much  more  com- 
pletely than  an  X-ray."  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota's  Dr.  Donald  Geesaman, 
once  with  the  AEC's  Llvermore,  Calif.,  labora- 
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tory.  "It's  like  getjting  hit  with  a  car  and 
then  run  over  by  i  truck." 

There  is  little  fcard  medical  experience 
with  Plutonium  afid  himians.  The  people 
killed  In  the  Hiroslilma  and  Nagasaki  explo- 
sions (one  a  plutpnlum  bomb,  the  other 
with  some  plutoiU|mi)  were  killed  outright 
by  blast,  heat  andl  immediate  and  massive 
radiation  from  all  fission  products  of  the 
explosion.    Including   plutonium. 

There  have  been  experiments  with  dogs, 
tests  done  over  ihe  past  25  years  with 
beagles  at  the  University  of  Utah.  One  series 
of  tests  involved  plutonliun  Injections  into 
the  dogs'  bloodst^ams.  Another  followed 
the  Inhalation  of  plutonium  by  the  dogs. 

The  dogs  injected  with  the  lowest  dose 
levels  got  sick  from  plutonium.  Fully  one- 
third  of  the  66  dogs  Injected  got  bone 
cancer,  living  nine  months  after  the  onset 
of  the  disease.  Tw^  dogs  got  cancer  of  the 
liver,  surviving  ab<>ut  as  long  as  the  bone- 
cancer   cases   once   the    disease   had   set   In. 

Dogs  Inhaling  plutonium  suffered  more. 
Forty^four  of  the  #5  dogs  in  this  test  died 
In  leas  than  five  fears,  all  of  them  from 
lung  faUure.  Twen^  of  the  21  dogs  who  sur- 
vived five  years  Aed  of  lung  cancer,  all 
wlthm  a  year  6f  tht  start  of  the  disease. 

Despite  its  obvldus  Ui  effects  if  inhaled 
from  a  smoke  bomb  or  a  dispersal  device, 
plutonium  is  at  Iti  most  fearsome  when  It 
Is  used  to  make  an^  atomic  bomb.  The  Irony 
of  the  fear  is  that  weapons  experts  worry 
less  about  other  countries  building  a  plu- 
tonium bomb  and'  using  it  than  they  do 
about  terrorists  thrtatenlng  to  make  a  stolen 
smoke  bomb. 

If  anybody  builll  a  plutonium  bomb  and 

thing  they  could  count 

the  rest  of  the  world,' 
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used  the  goddamn 
on  retaliation  from 
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said  one  of  the  country's  foremost  atomic 
weapons  experts.  "1  ou  might  find  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Amei  leans  falling  over  them- 
selves to  make  a  yorld  example  of  what 
happens  to  nations  jwho  tinker  with  nuclear 
weapons." 


BUSINESS 
FAIR 


HON.  RALPH  H.  METCALFE 

OF  ^LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Uune  24,  1974 

Mr.  METCALra:.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  representatives  of  major  corpora- 
tions of  the  Chicafeo  area  and  represen- 
tatives of  minofity-owned  businesses 
came  together  a^  the  seventh  annual 
Chicago  Business  Opportunity  Fair.  Rep- 
resentatives of  more  than  100  large  cor- 
porations arrived  jas  customers  and  the 
minority  enterpriles  came  as  potential 
suppliers  of  goodp  and  services.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  tljat  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants was  a  record  in  both  categories. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Chicago 
Minority  Purchasing  Council,  which 
sponsored  the  fair,  for  its  continuing  ef- 
fort to  help  minority  businesses  break 
out  of  the  limited;  minority  market  into 
the  larger  and  m^re  important  general 
market.  Without  the  cooperation  of  es- 
tablished companies,  minority  enterprise 
would  be  an  even  more  diflBcult  struggle. 

I  would  especially  like  to  compliment 
the  companies  which  comprise  the  exec- 
utive committee  for  the  council:  Abbot 
Specialty  Metals  Oo.,  Inc.;  Bell  &  Howell 


Co.;  Booz,  Allen  A 
son  Pirie  Scott  b 


Hamilton.  Inc.;  Car- 
Co.;  CNA  Insurance 


Co.;  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.;  Conti- 
nental Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.;  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.;  Ebonie 
Oil  Corp.;  El  Infottnado  Press;  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago;  Illinots  Bell 
Telephone  Co.;  Iriland  Steel  Co.;  Jewel 
Food  Stores;  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.; 
Quinco  Manufacturing  Corp.;  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.;  fionicraft,  Inc.;  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  Ihdiana;  and  Western 
Electric  Company]  Inc.  They  are  giving 
needed  leadership  to  a  worthwhile  cause. 
The  chairman  if  the  fair,  James  W. 
Button,  senior  vice  president  for  mer- 
chandising of  Se4rs,  has  made  an  in- 
teresting report  oji  the  progress  of  mi- 
nority enterprise  iin  the  Chicago  area, 
and  the  continuing]  activities  of  the  Coun- 
cil. His  report  folldws: 

Remarks  by  James  W.  Button 
We  are  an  economic  society.  In  an  economic 
world.  We  cannot,  therefore,  anticipate  the 
full  participation  of  minorities  in  our  so- 
ciety unless  there  Isfequal  access  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  mlnoe-lty  entrepreneur. 

The  latest  official  figures  for  Chicago- 
developed  four  years  pgo — show  11,927  minor- 
ity business  organizations  doing  $430  million 
annually.  Some  B.lii  black -owned  businesses 
account  for  $332  million;  and  1,560  Spanish 
businesses  account  for  $46  million.  Other 
minorities  make  up  ;he  remainder. 

Any  guess  as  to  he  size  of  the  current 
local  market  would  be  hazardoxis.  There  Is, 
however,  one  generalj  observation  that  can  be 
made.  The  number  of  minority  businesses 
in  Chicago,  and  th  sir  gross  revenues,  has 
grown  impressively  ilnce  1969.  More  impor- 
tantly, their  share  o;  the  market  has  grown. 
Minority  enterprise  is  healthier  today  than 
ever  before. 

I  think  it  might  b^  useful  to  note  the  rea- 
sons for  this  improved  situation. 

A  major  factor  hasl  been  the  determination 
of  the  minority  bi^lnessmen.  Despite  the 
economic  and  social  barriers,  these  men  and 
women  are  struggling  to  establish  viable  en- 
terprises— and  to  ejjtend  them  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  minority  market. 

In  addition,  we  have  witnessed  an  In- 
creased appreciation  I  for  the  minority  busi- 
nessman on  the  pant  of  large  corporations. 
Net  only  are  major  bpsinesses  more  receptive 
to  the  minority  veiidor,  but  an  Increasing 
number  are  actively  soliciting  minority 
sources.  We  know  tnrough  oiir  work  In  mi- 
nority enterprise  that  scores  of  companies 
have  established  minority  purchasing  units 
or  functions,  and  th^  trend  Is  continuing. 

The  National  Minority  Purchasing  CoimcD 
reports  that  more  than  475  major  corpora- 
tions are  partlclpatiig  in  various  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Council. 

Financing  Is  another  reason  foe  the  growth 
of  minority  business.  Since  1970,  approxi- 
mately $750  million  has  been  lent  to  mi- 
nority enterprises.  The  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation expects  figures  to  exceed  one  mUUon 
dollars  by  1976.  J 

Further,  combined  deposits  in  minority 
banks  have  grown  fr©m  $395  million  In  1970 
to  more  than  $1  billion  In  1973.  Of  this 
amount,  federal  deposits  account  for  less 
than  15  per  cent.         I 

In  1970,  there  were  ten  Minority  Enterprise 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies — 
MESBICS  as  they're  palled— with  total  cap- 
italization of  $1.6  jjaiUon.  By  1973,  there 
were  64  MESBICS  capitalized  at  $25  million. 
Today,  it  Is  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  70  with  capitalization  In  excess  of  $30 
million.  I 

Finally,  we  caimot  overlook  the  positive 
impact  that  government  has  had  on  minor- 
ity bvislness.  Tlie  Office  of  Minority  Business 
^iterprlse  tn  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Office  of  Minority  Enterprise  at  the 
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small  Business  Administration  have  both 
made  significant  contributions  to  minority 
enterprise — contributions  In  the  form  of 
technical  assistance,  counseling  and  funding. 
These  offices  have  also  been  instrumental 
in  helping  to  develop  markets  for  the  mi- 
nority entrepreneur.  This  has  been  done 
through  organlz&tlons  such  as  the  Chicago 
Minority  Purchasing  Council,  National  Eco- 
nomic Development  Association,  Chicago  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corporation  and  Spanish 
American  Businessmen's  Association — each 
funded  whoUy  or  In  part  by  OMBE,  and  all — 
I  am  happy  to  say — are  among  the  co-spon- 
sors for  the  1974  fair. 

In  1970,  the  federal  government  provided 
$200  million  in  grants  and  loans  for  mi- 
nority business  development.  The  figure  for 
1973  Is  in  excess  of  $670  million.  For  the 
five  year  period,  the  total  government  con- 
tribution was  $2.1  billion. 

The  government  has  also  used  its  pro- 
curement powers  to  benefit  minority  enter- 
prise. In  1969,  the  federal  government  pur. 
chased  $13  million  from  minority-owned 
businesses.  The  outlay  for  1973  was  more 
than  $731  mllUon — approximately  65  times 
the  1969  figure. 

Through  the  continuing  combined  efforts 
Of  the  minority  businessman,  major  corpora- 
tions and  government,  I  am  confident  that 
we  vrtll  see  minority  enterprise  continue  to 
make  solid  progress. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  1974  Chicago  Business  Opportunity  Fair, 
which  is  one  means  by  which  we  bring  to- 
gether major  corporations  and  governmental 
units  with  minority  vendors  In  an  effort  to 
stimulate  business. 

It  is  important  that  we  put  the  role  of  the 
Pair  in  perspective.  Minority  enterprise  is 
a  year  round  effort.  The  Fair  is  not.  Con- 
tracts involving  substantial  sums  of  money 
cannot  be  negotiated  and  culminated  at  a 
booth  in  a  convention  ball  atmosphere. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fair  Is  to  initiate  the 
contact  between  the  minority  vendor  and  the 
potential  buyer.  To  maximize  the  possibility 
that  these  Initial  contacts  do  result  in  con- 
tracts, we  have  instituted  several  innovations 
for  the  1974  Fair. 

Probably  the  most  significant  Innovation 
is  the  establishment  of  dollar  goals  by  the 
major  corporations.  In  addition  to  purchas- 
ing a  booth,  ths  major  ccsporations  are  asked 
to  submit  an  estimate  to  the  amount  of 
money  they  have  available  for  the  purchase 
of  minority  goods  and  services  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  calendar  year.  Let  me  em- 
phasize, that  this  Is  an  estimate — a  goal,  if 
you  will.  How  much  Is  actually  spent  wUl 
depend  on  the  same  influences  that  govern 
all  transactions  of  this  nature — quaUty  of 
product,  production  schedules  and  so  forth. 

The  establishment  of  these  goals  does  two 
things.  First,  it  tends  to  attract  businesses 
with  a  sincere  interest  in  developing  mi- 
nority soiirces.  In  addition,  it  gives  us  the 
ability  to  more  realistically  estimate  the 
busmess  potential  of  the  Fair. 

Another  innovation  for  this  year's  Fair  is 
the  matching  system.  Major  corporations  will 
be  asked  to  indicate,  in  advance,  the  par- 
ticular goods  or  services  for  which  they  wlU 
be  looking.  This  information  will  then  be 
compiled  and  vendors  will  be  referred  to 
these  companies.  There  are  nine  categories 
of  products  and  services  covering  some  84 
separate  industries. 

Another  innovation  has  been  the  inclu- 
sion of  smaUer  businesses  as  potential  buy- 
ers. Companies  with  between  100  and  250  em- 
ployes will  be  Invited  to  participate.  They 
will  be  represented  in  consolidated  booths. 

Earlier,  I  said  that  minority  enterprise  is 
a  year  rovmd  effort.  One  innovation  is  more 
apropos  to  the  continuing  effort  that  it  is  to 
the  Fair.  It  Is  the  Greater  Chicago  Minority 
Vendors  Directory.  In  the  Directory  are  iden- 
tified 224  minority  companies  that  have  the 
proven  capabUlty  to  compete  for  major  busi- 
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ness.  The  qualifications  for  inclusion  In  the 
Directory  are  similar  to  the  qualifications  for 
participation  at  the  Fair.  The  companies 
must  be  wholesalers,  distributors,  manufac- 
turers, contractors,  and  service  businesses. 
Furthermore,  they  must  meet  minimum  re- 
quirements, such  as  having  a  federal  em- 
ployer identification  number,  a  non-residen- 
tial address,  bank  references,  or  a  resale  tax 
number. 

The  Directory  Is  not  merely  a  listing  of 
businesses.  It  Is  a  summary  of  information 
about  the  individual  companies — informa- 
tion useful  to  purchasing  representatives. 

I  would  be  grossly  remiss  if  I  were  not  to 
mention  the  fine  work  being  done  by  the 
seven  co-sj)onsors  for  the  Fair.  They  are :  The 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry; the  Chicago  Economic  Development 
Corporation;  the  Chicago  Minority  Piirchas- 
Ing  Council;  the  Chicago  Urban  League;  the 
Cosmopolitan  Chamber  of  Commerce:  the 
Latin  Economic  Development  Corporation; 
the  National  Economic  Development  Associa- 
tion; and  the  Spanish  American  Business- 
men's Association. 

While  we  share  overall  responsibility  for 
the  total  success  for  the  Fair,  the  majority 
co-sponsors  are  concentrating  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  major  corporations  and  the  mi- 
nority co-sponsors  are  using  their  resources 
to  encourage  minority  vendor  participation. 
Though  we  are  a  little  more  than  a  month 
away.  It  appears  that  both  efforts  will  be 
successful. 

The  co-sponsors  have  also  arranged  a  series 
of  meetings  designed  to  brief  the  minority 
vendors  on  how  they  might  best  utilize  their 
time  and  opportunities  at  the  Fair.  Two  days 
Is  hardly  sufficient  time  for  a  minority  busi- 
nessman to  participate  in  substantive  meet- 
ings with  more  thsm  a  hundred  business  pros- 
pects. Judicious  use  of  time  is  essential  to 
the  minority  vendor. 

I  am  confident  that  the  1974  Chicago  Busi- 
ness Opportunity  Fair  will  be  a  success,  and 
that  it  wiU  be  one  more  step  toward  fuU 
participation  in  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem by  aU  nalnorltiee.  That  is  not  only  an 
honorable  and  just  goal.  It  Is  an  essential 
one. 


BOSTON  TOWN  BOARD  PRAISES 
KEVIN  KOBEL:  MILWAUKEE 
BREWERS  STARTING  PITCHER 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kevin  Kobel 
of  the  town  of  Boston,  N.Y.,  has  recently 
become  a  starting  pitcher  with  the  Mil- 
waukee Brewers  of  the  American  Profes- 
sional Baseball  League.  Kevin,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kobel  of  Boston, 
N.y.,  got  his  start  playing  baseball  in  the 
Boston  Recreation  Little  League  Baseball 
program.  At  15  he  pitched,  left-handed, 
on  the  Boston  team  in  the  Coimty  of  Erie 
Baseball  Association,  competing  against 
boys  from  all  of  Erie  County. 

When  Kevin  was  16,  he  successfully 
pitched  on  the  Boston  town  team  against 
men  of  all  ages  from  all  over  western 
New  York  and  northern  Pennsylvania. 
Many  were  former  professional  baseball 
players,  former  college  players,  and  the 
best  high  school  players  in  the  area. 

Coming  from  an  area  which  does  not 
have  a  major  league  baseball  team  and 
competing  In  an  age  when  the  competi- 
tion is  extremely  tough  and  selective, 
Kevin's  achievements  are  extraordinary. 
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I  am  calling  this  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention because,  as  a  former  professional 
athlete,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  discipline 
and  dedication  it  has  taken  for  Kevin 
to  have  attained  the  position  of  starting 
pitcher.  Kevin's  determination  and  hard 
work  deserve  the  praise  of  all  profession- 
al baseball  fans. 

A  resolution  follows: 

Resolution 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Town  Board 
of  the  Town  of  Boston,  Erie  County.  New 
York,  held  at  the  Boston  Town  HaU.  8500 
Boston  State  Road,  Boston,  New  York,  on  the 
5th  day  of  June,  1974.  at  7:30  P.  M.  Eastern 
Daylight  Savings  Time,  there  were; 

Present,  John  Sedovy,  Supervisor;  MUton 
Wittmeyer,  Councilman;  Leo  Stromecki, 
Town  Justice,  Robert  W.  TiUs,  Town  Justice. 

Absent:  Richard  Kennedy,  Councilman. 

Supervisor  Sedovy  presented  the  following 
resolution  and  moved   its  adoption: 

Whereas,  Kevin  Kobel  is  the  son  of  Patricia 
and  Richard  Kobel  of  Eddy  Road,  Town  of 
Boston,  and 

Whereas,  Kevin  is  a  native  son  of  Boston 
and 

Whereas,  he  got  his  start  by  learning  to 
play  basebaU  in  the  Boston  Recreation  Little 
League  Baseball  Program,  and 

Whereas,  as  a  15  year  old  be  exceUed  as 
a  left  handed  pitcher  on  the  Boston  team 
in  the  County  of  Erie  BasebaU  Association 
competing  against  boys  up  to  19  years  of  age 
from  aU  over  Erie  County,  and 

Whereas,  as  a  16  and  17  year  old  he  ex- 
celled as  a  left  handed  pitcher  on  the  Boston 
Town  Team  where  he  competed  against  men 
of  all  ages  from  aU  over  Western  New  Tork 
and  Northern  Pennsylvania,  many  of  whom 
were  fornter  profeasional  baseball  players, 
former  college  players  and  the  best  high 
school  players  in  the  area,  and 

Whereas,  now  at  the  tender  age  of  20 
Kevin  is  a  starting  major  league  pitcher  for 
the  Milwaukee  Brewers  of  the  American  Pro- 
fessional Baseball  League,  and 

Whereas.  The  Town  Board  of  the  Town  of 
Boston  and  all  the  people  of  The  Town  of 
Boston  share  the  very  deep  pride  that  Dick 
and  Pat  Kobel  have  in  their  son  and  Boston's 
native  son. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this  reso- 
lution be  bronzed  as  a  trophy  and  a  lasting 
symbol  of  our  pride  in  Kevin  and  that  it  be 
displayed  in  the  Tovm  Hall  trophy  case  for 
all  to  see,  and 

Further,  be  it  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  all  the  newspapers,  radio 
stations,  TV  stations  and  Governments  in 
Erie  County  to  express  to  the  peoples  of  other 
communities  the  deep  pride  that  we  have 
In  Kevin  Kobel  and  his  family. 


SUPPORT  FOR  INTERIOR  COMMIT- 
TEE STRIP  MINE  CONTROL  BILL 
BROADENS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  issued  a  statement 
endorsing  H.R.  11500,  the  strip  mine  con- 
trol bill  reported  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee.  I  think  his  statement  is  im- 
portant since  it  reflects  an  independent 
assessment  of  the  features  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  bill  and  their  prac- 
ticality with  respect  to  protecting  the 
environment    without    preventing    ttoe 
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mining  of  coal.  Senator  Baker's  state- 
ment follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Howabd  H.  Baker,  Jr. 

UjS.  Senator  Howard  Baker  today  endorsed 
HJl.  11500,  the  House  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation BUI,  and  expressed  hope  that  Con- 
gress wUl  complete  work  on  the  legislation 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Baker,  a  leading  supporter  ol  the  coal  strip 
mine  legislation  which  passed  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate last  rail,  noted  that  the  bill  recently  re- 
ported by  the  House  Interior  Committee  con- 
tains a  number  of  provisions  similar  to  those 
approved  In  the  Senate  measure. 

Among  those  provisions  are  requirements 
that  surface  mined  land  be  regarded  to  Its 
approximate  original  contour,  except  where 
more  beneficial  uses  are  proposed  for  the  site, 
and  that  a  process  be  established  for  prohib- 
iting surface  mining  on  lands  which  can- 
not be  properly  mined  and  reclaimed. 

Senator  Baker  said  the  House  bill  rep- 
resents an  effort  to  balance  the  need  for  en- 
vironmental protection  with  the  need  to  ex- 
pand domestic  production  of  coal. 

'Passage  of  the  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  the  Senate  or  House  bill  will  provide  the 
coal  mining  Industry  with  a  clear  and  at- 
tainable standard,"  Baker  said,  "so  that  it 
can  make  the  financial  commitments  neces- 
sary to  play  an  important  role  In  making  the 
United  States  self-sufficient  in  energy." 

In  view  of  the  trend  in  the  costs  of  com- 
peting fuels,  Baker  said  he  felt  that  Increased 
production  costs  related  to  proper  reclama- 
tion will  not  endanger  the  competitive  status 
of  coal.  In  my  opinion,  environmental  costs 
are  not  nearly  the  threat  to  expansion  of 
domestic  coal  production  that  continuation 
of  the  present  ambiguity  in  reclamation  re- 
qiUrements  would  be,  the  senator  explained. 

Senator  Baker  indicated  he  felt  the  House 
measure  was  superior  to  the  Senate  bUl  in 
the  manner  it  deals  with  split  ownership  of 
surface  and  mineral  estates.  By  requiring  the 
written  consent  of  the  surface  owner,  the  bill 
provides  ample  protection  to  land  owners,  but 
without  arbitrarily  banning  access  to  coal 
where  the  U.S.  owns  the  mineral  estate,  as 
the  Senate  bill  would  do. 
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FIRST  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  PRE- 
DICTS 8-PERCENT  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT DURING  COMING  FISCAL 
YEAR 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday 
the  House  will  consider  the  Labor,  HEW 
appropriations  bill  for  the  1975  fiscal 
year.  I,  along  with  Congressmen  Silvio 
CoNTE  and  Edward  Patten,  will  be  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  bring  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  public  service 
emplojTTient  up  to  the  same  level  as  was 
contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  appro- 
priation. 

An  important  factor  in  deciding  what 
the  level  of  jobs  created  imder  PEP 
should  be  Is,  of  course,  the  unemployment 
rate  that  is  expected  for  the  coming  year. 
The  following  article  is  a  prediction 
about  the  rate  of  unemployment  In  the 
commg  montiis  made  by  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  for  its 
customers.  All  important  economic  in- 
dicators, according  to  the  article,  point 
toward  more  joblessness  during  the  next 
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12  months  than  we  have  experienced  at 
any  time  in  the  gast  decade. 

The  article  follows: 
Unemplotment  :  fnx  Wobst  Is  Yet  To  Cobie 

In  this  era  of  gaps — whether  missile,  gener- 
ation or  credlbUity — there  is  one  little-known 
statistical  intersjace  that's  Important  to 
everyone.  It's  called  the  ONP  gap,  the  dif- 
ference between  what  the  economy  Is  capa- 
ble of  producing  i^  any  given  time  period  and 
What  it  actually  tiirns  out.  The  gap  has  been 
widening  since  e^-ly  1973  and  Is  expected  to 
spread  further  duflng  the  remaining  quarters 
of  1974.  Indeed,  |he  width  of  the  gap  may 
reach  a  degree  not  seen  since  the  1960-61 
recession.  And.  as  the  gap  widens,  unemploy- 
ment win  probably  rise  to  atwut  6  %  by  year- 
end.  ' 

A  number  of  sisals  have  been  foreshadow- 
ing the  latest  cycBcal  rise  In  unemployment, 
which  began  with  a  half-percentage-point 
Jump  in  the  first  [quarter.  The  manufactxir- 
Ing  workweek  aiid  overtime  hoiu^  both 
peaked  early  in  igf73  and  have  eased  steadily 
downward  ever  si^ce.  New  hires  and  the  "ac- 
lich  Includes  rehires — In 
reached  their  highs  In 
973,  while  manufacturing 
*  indicator  that  rises  In 
!en  increasing  since  late- 
.  --^  of  last  year.  This  latter 
series  excludes  service  employees,  such  as  air- 
line personnel,  who  suffered  layoffs  due  In 
part  to  energy  problems.  All  of  these  series 
are  officially  classi^ed  as  "leading  Indicators" 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search. 

They  have  performed  well  In  foretelling 
developments  In  e»iployment  as  weU  as  in  the 
general  economy.  Moreover,  the  employment 
Indicators,  unlike  others,  are  not  measured 
In  dollar  terms  and  are,  therefore,  not  di- 
rectly distorted  by  Inflation. 

T.KADl^S  AND   OTHERS 

As  they  curtail  production,  businessmen 
inltUUy  seek  to  reduce  the  size  of  labor  Input 
In  man-hours  with  a  minimal  disruption  of 
employment  leveU.  This  Is  particularly  true 
with  resi)ect  to  overtime,  which  can  be  re- 
duced with  no  effect  on  unemployment.  Other 
adjustments  cushion  the  unemployment  rate 
from  abrupt  changes,  but  stiU  contribute  to 
xmemployment.  A4  new  hires  decime,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  loss  in  employment,  but 
people  seeking  wo*k  wUl  be  less  successful. 

Thus,  the  unemployment  rate  Itself  U  con- 
sidered a  colncldett,  not  a  leading  indicator. 
As  the  economy  withdraws  further  from  its 
inherent  upward  path,  the  unemployment 
rate  will  rise  step  by  step,  lagging  Just  a  few 
months  behind  the  OWP  gap. 

The  reason  the  ONP  gap  and  unemploy- 
ment rate  move  ini  parallel  is  that  both  meas- 
ure deficiencies  in  resource  utilization  The 
unemployment  raite  Is  a  measure  of  labor 
underutillzatlon  «rhile  the  ONP  gap  meas- 
ures the  underutltization  of  txjth  labor  and 
capital.  The  GNp  gap  is  most  meaningful 
when  expressed  aa  a  percentage  of  the  econ- 
omy's real  potential  output,  since  economic 
growth  will  widen,  the  actual  dollar  gap  over 
time.  I 

The  concept  o^  real  potential  gross  na- 
tional product  waa  popularized  In  1962  by  the 
CouncU  of  EconoiWc  Advisers.  It  U  intended 
as  a  gauge  of  the  level  of  real  ONP  that  would 
prevaU  if  available  resources  were  fully  em- 
ployed. Estimating  the  level  of  potential  ONP 
requires  the  use  of  some  admittedly  arbi- 
trary assumptions,  such  as  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  asaumef  to  represent  full  employ- 
ment—traditionally, a  4%  rate  has  been 
used.  I 

In  addition.  sl»ce  potential  ONP  is  in- 
tended to  reflect  Ranges  in  the  labor  force, 
hours  worked,  the  capital  stock,  technology 
and  labor  skUls,  it  pannot  be  expected  to  grow 
in  a  steady,  smooth  fashion.  But  because  It 


can't  be  measure4  precisely,  smooth  rates 
of  Increase  have  been  projected.  The  CEA  has 
estimated  that  potential  real  ONP  grew  at 
a  a^a  %  rate  in  1958-62,  3%%  In  1063-66  and 
4%  from  1966  to  the  present. 

Computational  difficulties  notwlthstand- 
Ing,  the  calculation  provides  a  useful  tool  for 
economic  analysis.  Whenever  real  ONP  grows 
less  rapidly  than  the  potential  growth  rate 
and  the  percentage  gap  widens.  It  is  an  indi- 
cation that  business  conditions  are  80fteii< 
ing.  And  when  actual  growth  exceeds  the  po- 
tential growth  rata — as  In  post-recession  pe- 
rlods — It  Is  both  a  sign  that  slack  Is  beUig 
taken  up  and  a  warning  of  possible  Inflation- 
ary demand  pressures.  Over  the  years,  the 
percentage  gap  has  averaged  between  3%% 
and  4%,  corresponding  to  an  average  unem- 
ployment rate  of  414-5%. 

The  unemployment  rate  is  a  sUghtly  more 
slippery  notion  because  changes  In  Its  nu- 
merator, the  numl^r  of  unemployed,  are  In- 
tertwined with  developments  in  Its  denomi- 
nator, the  labor  force — the  number  of  people 
working  or  seeking  work — and  because 
growth  in  the  labor  force  is  quite  volatile  as 
opposed  to  the  sn^ooth  tracking  calculated 
for  potential  ONP.  Most  notably,  lat»or-force 
growth  appears  to  respond  to  changes  in  the 
real  wage  rate.  In  the  late  stages  of  expan- 
sion and  heading  lito  a  recession,  the  typical 
softening  in  the  liibor  markets  and  in  real 
wages  often  produces  a  reduction  In  labor- 
force  growth.  This  restrains  the  rise  In  the 
imemployment  rats,  but  not  enough  to  pre- 
vent It  from  performing  cyclically  anyway. 
There  is  one  ftirthir  aspect  of  the  ONP  gap- 
unemplojrment  rate  mutuality  to  consider: 
lags.  And  this  IntroUuces  a  more  quantitative 
analysis.  { 

Arthur  Okun,  aq  erstwhile  meml>er  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  later  its 
chairman  during  part  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, was  the  first  economist  to  de- 
scribe econometrloally  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  percentage  real  ONP  gap  and  the 
unemployment  rate.  He  suggested  that  each 
percentage  point  difference  above  the  4% 
full -employment  target  was  associated  with  a 
3%  decrease  in  real  GNP  over  the  course  of 
the  year.  This  approach  was  subsequently  re- 
fined and  reestlmated  to  provide  a  model 
linking  changes  in  the  unemployment  rate  to 
changes  in  the  GNp  gap.  Its  most  recent  re- 
definition indicated  that  If  real  ONP  were  to 
remain  flat  for  a  year  the  unemployment  rate 
would  rise  by  l>etw((en  1.2  and  1.4  percentage 
points. 

DRAWIKC    A    FORECAST 

One  form  of  the  model  that  Is  more  useful 
In  forecasting  correlates  th»  current  level  of 
the  unemployment  rate  with  the  levels  of  the 
percentage  gap  in  both  the  current  and  pre- 
vious quarters.  In  fact,  the  Influence  of  the 
gap  in  the  previous  quarter  Is  three  to  four 
times  greater  than  that  in  the  current  one, 
reflecting  the  factors  that  make  the  unem- 
ployment rate  a  cjolncldent,  rather  than  a 
leading  indicator. 

Linking  this  model  with  the  outlook  for 
the  economy  sketched  in  the  first  article  In 
this  Issue  of  the  L^ter  produces  the  forecast 
of  a  rise  in  the  unejaployment  rate.  Until  real 
GNP  begins  to  gro^f  at  a  47^  annual  rate,  the 
ONP  gap  will  continue  to  Increase.  Real  GNP 
is  not  likely  to  rl«  this  strongly  until  the 
end  of  1974  at  the  earUest.  It  appears  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  unemployment  rate 
wm  rise  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  6  % . 

Employment,  however,  should  remain  rela- 
tively steady,  with  iiost  of  the  Increase  In  the 
unemployment  ra^  reflecting  labor-force 
growth.  With  the  exception  of  the  1948-^9  re- 
cession, the  percentage  decline  In  employ- 
ment has  consistently  been  smaUer  than  that 
In  output. 

HE     Vrab     GETS     STtTNC 

A  rise  in  the  overall  unemployment  rate 
win  not  affect  dlffirent  age-sex  groups  unl- 
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formly.  All  rates  will  rise,  but  those  for  adult 
females  and  teenagers  will  not  rise  propor- 
tionately as  much  as  that  for  adult  male3. 
Plotted  on  the  chart  are  the  ratios  derived 
by  dividing  first  the  female  and  then  the 
teenage  unemployment  rates  by  the  rates  for 
males.  They  show  a  very  clear  cyclical  pat- 
tern, turning  down  In  advance  of  a  recesoio^ 
and  then  dropping  sharply  as  it  runs  its 
course.  In  addition,  an  examination  of  the 
percentage-point  difference,  or  spread,  be- 
tween the  female  and  teenage  rates  and  the 
male  rate  suggests  that,  as  least  for  women, 
it  also  narrows  during  bad  business  times. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  experience 
of  black  workers,  for  example,  in  which  the 
ratio  of  black-white  unemployment  rates  re- 
mains fairly  stable  at  2:1  while  the  absolute 
spread  increases. 

The  reasons  for  this  variation  in  relative 
rates  of  unemployment  are  not  entirely 
clear.  In  part,  the  answer  may  be  purely 
statistical.  Since  the  unemployment  rate  for 
adult  males  is  typically  at  a  much  lower 
level  when  recession  begins,  the  proportional 
nss  m  the  rate  tends  to  be  large.  But  there 
are  also  more  substantive  reasons. 

The  labor  force  can  be  divided  into  those 
workers  who  are  strongly  committed  partici- 
pants and  into  another  group  for  whom  par- 
ticipation is  one  option  in  a  choice  of  life 
styles.  The  first  group  is  composed  largely  of 
family  breadwinners  while  the  spouses  and 
tee.iaged  children  of  those  breadwinners 
make  up  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  second 
group.  When  a  member  of  the  first  group,  is 
laid  oiT  or  otherwise  out  of  work,  he  or  she 
Joins  the  ranks  of  the  tinemployed  until  a 
new  job  is  found.  Some  members  of  the  sec- 
ond group,  however,  leave  the  labor  force 
when  jobs  are  lost  and  potential  memt>ers 
don't  enter  the  labor  force  when  jobs  are 
scarce. 

Since  the  adult  women  and  teenage  seg- 
ments of  the  labor  force  comprise  a  larger 
proportion  of  people  In  this  second  category, 
this  helps  to  explain  why  unemployment 
rates  for  these  groups  don't  rise  propor- 
tionately as  much  as  they  do  for  adult  males 
when  recession  strikes.  The  converse  is  that, 
at  such  times,  participation  rates  for  these 
groups  are  subject  to  wider  variations  from 
trend  than  the  rates  for  adult  males. 

While  the  dimensions  of  the  prospective 
rise  in  unemployment  are  not  up  to  the 
colorful  projections  heard  during  the  chili  of 
the  oil  embargo,  they  project  the  most  seri- 
ous dose  of  unemployment  since  1961.  The 
recent  decline  in  the  jobless  rate — down  0.2 
percentage  points  from  January-February  to 
5.0%  in  April — cannot  be  treated  as  a  har- 
binger of  things  to  come,  and  must  be  dis- 
counted. Economic  growth  is  expected  to  lag 
for  some  time  yet,  and  this  means  a  period 
of  uncomfortably  high  unemployment. 


COMMON  CAUSE? 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know.  Common  Cause  is  the  highly 
successful  smd  unique  "citizens'  lobby" 
headed  by  former  HEW  Secretary  John 
Gardner.  Pounded  in  1970,  membership 
in  Common  Cause  has  grown  continually 
and  the  group  now  numbers  230,000 
members. 

One  of  Common  Cause's  major  targets 
has  been  the  need  for  campaign  reform. 
Virtually  every  positive  measure  which 
has  been  taken  recently  in  this  area  can 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

be  attributed  in  some  way  to  the  efforts 
of  Common  Cause.  Moreover,  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  this  organization.  I  be- 
lieve, stems  directly  from  the  willingness 
of  its  members  to  work  toward  a  better 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  interesting  article 
concerning  Common  Cause  appeared  in 
the  April  edition  of  Worldview,  a  maga- 
zine published  by  the  Council  on  Reli- 
gion and  International  Affairs.  Written 
by  Mary  Topolsky  and  entitled  "Common 
Cause?"  the  article  highlights  many  of 
the  strengths  of  the  organization,  while 
objectively  probing  some  of  its  weak- 
nesses. In  view  of  the  fact  that  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  we  are  all  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  activities  of  Common  Cause, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  this  illuminating  article  with  my 
colleagues.  The  article  follows: 

(Prom  Worldview,  AprU  1974) 

Common  Cattse? 

( By  Mary  Topolsky ) 

Dominating  the  lobby  of  Common  Cause's 
very  modern  and  very  busy  offices  on  M 
Street  in  Washington  is  a  cork  bulletin 
board  nine  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide.  Bold 
red  letters  proclaim  NEWS!  Littering  the 
board  are  newspaper  clippings  from  all  over 
the  country,  each  bearing  a  red  pencil  stripe 
beneath  the  phrase  "Common  Cause."  Every 
working  day  over  a  thousand  checks  pour 
into  this  office,  none  of  them  tax-deductible. 
Membership  In  the  organization  has  grown 
to  230,000  since  its  founding  In  1970,  and  its 
memt>ershlp  renewal  rate  Increased  from  a 
healthy  65  per  cent  In  1970  to  a  phenomenal 
85  per  cent  In  1973.  What  sort  of  organiza- 
tion is  this,  and  what  can  it  tell  us  atx>ut  our 
society  and  the  individual's  role  in  it? 

"Everyone  is  organized  but  the  people" 
proclaim  its  ads,  and  Common  Cause  has  set 
itself  the  task  of  organizing  a  "people's  lob- 
by" operating  in  the  same  manner  and,  it  Is 
hoped,  emulating  the  success  of  the  special- 
interest  lobbies.  Out  of  these  offices  as  many 
as  twenty  full-time  professional  lobbyists 
"work  the  hill."  For  the  moment  they  con- 
fine their  efforts  to  the  legislature,  but  If 
their  operations  there  prove  successful  they 
may  extend  them  to  the  executive  branch. 
Ironically,  In  the  yearly  report  of  lobbyists 
required  by  law.  Common  Cause  found  itself 
In  the  imllkely  position  of  declaring  the 
highest  expenditures  of  any  lobby  on  Capitol 
Hill,  $126,000. 

Recently,  Common  Cause  eliminated  Its 
regional  offices  In  favor  of  a  series  of  state 
organizations  so  that  there  may  be  lobbying 
at  the  state  legislatures  In  the  near  future. 
Within  the  states  Common  Cause  is  uniquely 
divided  Into  national  Congressional  districts, 
each  of  which  Is  (theoretically)  captained  by 
a  district  coordinator  whose  main  function 
Is  to  organize  and  Implement  the  telephone 
tree  by  which  Common  Cause  members  are 
directed  to  caU  or  write  their  representatives 
on  crucial  legislation.  The  communication 
system  seems  quite  effective. 

The  elatx>rate  telephone  communication 
center — the  "Washington  Connection,"  as  it 
Is  called — Is  manned  mostly  by  volunteer  la- 
bor, as  many  as  five  hundred  volunteers  in 
the  Washington  area  alone.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  national  goals  take  priority:  most  of 
the  calls  are  outgoing. 

To  date  It  has  been  the  organization's  pol- 
icy to  define  the  "common  cause"  as  proce- 
dural or  instrumental  reform,  rather  than 
substantive  change.^  "The  very  instruments 


1  There  have  been  two  exceptions  to  this 
rule :  end-the-war  legislation  and  the  ban  on 
the  SST.  These  were  probably  in  response 
to  overwhelming  membership  Interest,  and 
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the  people  must  use  to  solve  their  problems — 
the  instruments  of  self-government — are 
themselves  in  need  of  repair."  Or  as  founder 
John  Gardner  put  it  metaphorically: 

"We  began  with  systemic  repair.  As  I  lis- 
ten to  people  listing  all  the  great  problems 
they  intend  to  solve,  I  think  of  pet^le  sit- 
ting in  an  ancient  automobUe  by  the  side 
of  the  road.  The  tires  are  flat,  and  the  steer- 
ing wheel  is  broken,  and  the  drive  shaft  is 
bent,  but  they're  engaged  In  a  great  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  they  should  go  to  Phoe- 
nix or  San  Francisco  or  the  Oregon  Coast, 
and  In  my  imagination  I  am  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  road  saying,  "Tou're  not  going 
anywhere  till  you  fix  the  goddam  car." 

To  this  end  Conunon  Cause  is  generally 
credited  with  getting  the  elghteen-year-vote 
amendment  passed;  initiating  the  litigation 
which  forced  the  Nixon  campaign  to  reveal  its 
contributors  prior  to  Aprtl  7,  1972:  forcing 
an  end  to  the  seniority  chairmanship  on 
House  committees;  supporting  the  passage  of 
the  Women's  Rights  Amendment;  and  moni- 
toring campaign  finances  in  the  New  York 
City  mayoral  primary. 

Unfortunately,  In  pursuing  a  single- 
minded  goal  such  as  "opening  up  the  system" 
Common  Cause  can  sometimes  make  super- 
ficial Judgments.  For  example,  "Operation 
Open  Up  the  System"  called  the  seniority  sya- 
tem  In  Congress  the  "most  shocking  barrier 
to  accountability  in  national  government 
today.  It  frustrates  a  basic  political  right  and 
responsibility:  the  citizen's  capacity  to  call 
to  account  those  who  bold  the  levers  of  pow- 
er. The  public  will  never  be  able  to  make 
the  committee  chairmen  accountable  with- 
out requiring  them  to  stand  individually  be- 
fore their  feUow  party  members  for  reelec- 
tion." At  the  same  time,  John  Gardner,  writ- 
ing in  the  June,  1973,  issue  of  Common  Cause 
Report,  observes :  "What  got  us  into  the  hor- 
rors of  Watergate  is  unbridled  presidential 
power.  We  must  curb  that  power  in  impor- 
tant ways." 

One  questions  whether,  given  a  need  to 
curb  Presidential  power,  it  was  wise  at  this 
time  to  end  the  institution  of  seniority. 
While  seniority  makes  Congressional  chair- 
men unaccountable  to  the  people,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  making  them  unaccount- 
able to  the  President  as  well.  One  needs  only 
a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  enormous  ar- 
senal of  pressure  and  inducements  a  Presi- 
dent may  bring  to  bear  on  his  "fellow  party 
members"  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  civics 
course  nostrums.  On  a  very  practical  level, 
those  in  line  for  chairmanships  are  no  longer 
the  conservative  Southerners  but  the  very 
reform-minded  Congressmen  who  are  most 
likely  to  be  sympathetic  to  Common  Cause's 
program.  There  is  an  eerie  lag  In  these  pro- 
posals, as  if  the  undergraduate  students  of 
political  science  of  a  decade  ago  had  at 
last  come  of  age.  (When  the  seniority  sys- 
tem was  abolished  this  past  session,  all  of 
the  Incumbent  committee  chairmen  were  re- 
elected.) 

By  concentrating  solely  upon  procedural 
questions.  Common  Cause  gains  the  ad- 
vantage of  pursuing  Issues  of  low  emotional 
effect,  thereby  avoiding  divisions  In  its  mem- 
bership. It  also  has  the  advantage  of  t>elng 
nonpartisan  and  helps  allay  the  suspicion 
that  Common  Cause  Is  a  Democratic  front 
organization.  (At  this  point  Its  membership 
Is  60  per  cent  Democratic,  the  other  half 
split  between  Independents  and  Republi- 
cans.) Of  procedural  Issues  available,  the 
le'adershlp  shrewdly  selects  only  those  likely 
to  be  won,  thus  building  a  formidable  batting 
average.  Jack  Conway,  president  of  Common 
Cause,  likes  to  depict  It  as  a  "tough,  tight. 
and  hard-hitting"  organization. 


out  of  obligation  to  other  lobbies  with  whom 
C.C.  usually  combines.  There  is  a  10-15 
per  cent  overlap  between  C.C.'s  members 
and  the  membership  of  environmental 
groups. 
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Dissension  among  the  membership  has 
been  carefully  avoided.  Common  Cause  does 
not  have  chapters  or  regular  meetings  at 
the  local  level.  When  asked  why,  Conway 
replied  that  "the  last  thing  our  members 
wanted  was  another  meeting  to  attend,"  and 
went  on  to  note  that  such  chapters  would 
only  be  divisive  and  open  to  capture  by  small 
cliques  which  would  drive  other  members 
away. 

Communication  between  Common  Cause 
ar.d  Its  membership  Is  mostly  from  the  top 
down,  either  through  the  various  publica- 
tions or  the  telephone  tree.  State  organiza- 
tions, which  exist  in  about  half  the  states, 
enjoy  little  autonomy  from  the  central  office 
and  are  required  to  have  their  programs  ex- 
amined by  the  national  board  for  conformity 
with  national  priorities.  Common  Cause 
members  can  make  their  views  known  In 
several  ways.  They  may  run  for,  and  vote 
for,  fifteen  seats  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
(fifteen  others  are  appointed  to  balance  for 
geography  and  Ideology),  and  they  can  re- 
spond to  periodic  polls  of  their  views  on 
various  Issues.  This  feedback  is  taken  Into 
account  by  the  central  office  as  an  indicator 
of  trends  and  sentiments  and  is  sometimes 
Implemented  Into  policy. 

There  are  stlU  problems  at  the  state  level, 
however.  Successful  efforts  are  often  the  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  a  few  highly  dedicated 
individuals  with  no  cushion  of  back-up  per- 
sonnel in  case  they  should  leave.  Since  Com- 
mon Cause's  philosophy  is  that  leadership 
will  surface  of  its  own,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  discover  or  develop  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity. It  would  therefore  seem  to  limit  it- 
self to  people  with  certain  socioeconomic  and 
personality  assets.  Local  members  feel  a  lack 
of  fellowship  among  themselves,  and  in  fact 
often  don't  know  who  the  other  members  are 
in  their  community.  Because  membership  in 
Common  Cause  requires  no  deep  commit- 
ment, volunteers  may  become  capricious  in 
following  the  latest  political  whim  or  fad 
(a  problem  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
organization) .  In  many  states  local  Issues  are 
considered  more  Important  than  national 
ones,  although  Common  Cause  is  unequivo- 
cally focused  upon  national  Issues.  For  its 
membership — overwhelmingly  middle  class 
and  suburban,  and  therefore  used  to  purchas- 
ing services — Common  Cause  is  not  unlike 
the  repair  contract  signed  by  appliance  own- 
ers (this  is  certainly  the  way  Common  Cause 
sees  Itself:  professional  "fixers"  of  a  "system" 
someone  else  has  broken) .  Litigation  (by  the 
prestigious  law  firm  of  Arnold  and  Porter) 
and  lobbying  are  professional  skills  requiring 
quick  decision  and  expert  discretion,  and 
therefore  not  subjects  for  extensive  debate 
by  the  membership. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  Common 
Cause  is  its  emphasis  upon  using  the  media. 
The  leadership  is  tinusually  aggressive  in  its 
quest  for  "currency"  in  the  press  and  on 
television.  A  state  leader  confided  that  he 
was  under  great  pressure  from  the  national 
office  to  break  into  a  local  slick  magazine,  a 
benefit  he  considered  doubtful  at  best.  Yet 
on  a  visit  to  this  same  state  office  the  day 
Common  Cause  was  highly  praised  In  James 
Reston's  coliman,  I  found  an  air  of  Jubilation 
supreme.  A  Common  Cause  scrapbook.  In 
which  clippings  had  been  neatly  fossilized 
under  plastic,  was  exhibited  with  consider- 
able pride. 

Can  communication  through  the  mass 
media  replace  real  fellowship  at  the  grass 
roots  level?  In  a  recent  bouse  study  on  field 
organization,  one  of  the  remedies  suggested 
for  "the  need  expressed  by  activists  to  meet 
with  each  other"  was  to  "encourage  activists 
to  talie  the  occasslon  of  John  Oardner  aa 

'Pace  the  Nation'  to  gather  with  other  mem- 
bers to  view." 

In  order  to  understand  more  fully  the  phe- 
nomenal success  of  Common  Cause  it  is  nec- 
essary to  go  beyond  the  history  and  organiza- 
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tional  apparatus  arn  delve  into  the  values 
and  philosophy  thatl  underUe  it.  The  philos- 
ophy Is  detailed  iq  the  writings  of  John 
Gardner,  founder  an<l  head,  Ph X>.  in  psychol- 
ogy, former  Secretary  of  HEW  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  member  of  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration and  head  kit  the  Urban  Coalition. 
His  writings  offer  a  [rather  systematic  anal- 
ysis of  the  nature  of  jman  and  society,  as  well 
as  prescriptions  for  Action. 

To  John  Gardner  [the  human  being  is  es- 
sentially a  creature  who  seeks  meantog,  se- 
curity and  order.  Ii^  his  New  Yorker  inter- 
view with  Elizabeth  Drew  he  stated: 

"We  value  meanln|;.  It's  a  cvurlous  fact  that 
no  human  society  fl  e  know  anything  about 
has  been  willing  t<  live  in  a  meaningless 
world.  The  human  t  elng  Is  a  meaning  seek- 
ing animal  .  .  .  and  we  value  security. 

"Drew.  Do  you  m(  an  personal  or  national 
security? 

"Gardner.  Both.  I  eople  value  a  degree  of 
safeness.  Critics  ha/e  pointed  out  that  it 
isn't  a  particularly  heroic  value,  but  they 
would  be  foolish  to  I  gnore  It." 

Gardner  then  tou<  hes  what  is  perhaps  the 
heart  of  the  issue : 

"D.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  various  so- 
cieties have  had  to  choose  between  chaos 
and  order,  they  hav  j  chosen  order? 

"G.  That's  right.  '  They  have  chosen  order. 
So  could  we.  Because  order  offers  some  meas- 
ure of  predictabllit;  ■.  most  Americans  seek 
order  and  fear  dlson  ler.-'  We  are  reluctant  to 
let  our  minds  dwell  |on  this  fact.  Ever  since 
Mussolini  was  pralsad  for  making  the  trains 
run  on  time,  many  Americans  have  been  un- 
comfortable about  iven  contemplating  the 
deep  impulse  toward  order.  But  it  is  there. 

"D.  So  the  tssue.jthen,  is  what  kind  of 
order?  I 

"Q.  The  issue  is  wjiether  we  have  an  order 
that  squeezes  out  freedom  or  whether  we 
have  a  "humane,  ordered  liberty."  It's  such 
a  central  issue  that  one  would  think  it  would 
be  the  subject  of  national  debate.  But  it 
isn't." 

If  meaning,  securl  by  and  order  are  values 
foremost  In  our  mil  ids,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
find  these  values  i  ealized  in  government, 
which  is  hopelessly  Inadequate,  malfunc- 
tioning, unresponslvp  and  corrupt.  No  opti- 
mist, Oardner  takes  the  view  that  all  institu- 
tions are  doomed  to  failure  (recall  Conway's 
views  on  local  cbaifters  being  captured  by 
"cliques").  Oardner  appears  willing  to  settle 
for  merely  reducing:  corruption  to  tolerable 
limits,  it  having  long  ago  exceeded  those 
limits.  For  the  present,  he  views  government 
at  all  levels  as  a  meaningless  morass  which 
is  totally  unresponsljire  to  human  needs — 

"...  Most  state  governments  are  Incom- 
petent. .  .  .  most  sts^  legislatures  are  tragi- 
cally Inadequate.  .  . : .  most  city  government 
is  so  designed  to  mlake  government  impos- 
sible ....  the  Congi^ss  of  the  United  States 
needs  a  thorough  overhaul  ....  the  political 
parties  are  too  often  junresponslve  to  the  con- 
cern of  their  own  members,  and  .  .  .  corrup- 
tion runs  rampant  through  the  system. 

"The  truth  Is  that  our  political  and  gov- 
ernmental arrangements  are  so  badly  de- 
signed for  contemporary  purposes  that  they 
waste  the  taxpayer's  money  and  mismanage 
good  programs.  Thq  citizen  does  not  have 
access  to  them.  Ther  are  not  Instruments  of 
the  popular  will.  Triey  cannot  be  held  ac- 
countable. I 

"Effectiveness,  access,  responsiveness,  ac- 
countability— these  are  the  attributes  we 
have  a  right  to  exfiect  of  our  instruments 
of  self-government.  They  do  not  characterize 
our  government  today.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, our  political  and  governmental  ma- 
chinery cannot  servf  anybody — neither  poor 
pe<^le  nor  the  mictUe  class,  neither  black 

'  If  this  sentence  is  boiled  down  to  its  es- 
sentials it  reads:  ^ecause  order  provides 
order  most  Amertcalis  seek  order. 
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nor  white,  neither  yoLng  nor  old.  Even  very 


gifted    leaders    can't 


undermines  the  best 


make   the   machinery 


work"  {In  Common  C\ \use). 

"Even  very  gifted  leaders  can't  make  the 
machinery  work,"  beiause  the  very  size  of 
modern  society,  espedally  its  bureaucracies. 


efforts  of  the  best  in- 


dividuals. "Individual  s  are  less  apt  to  be  vic- 
tims of  a  tyrant,"  O^dner  has  said,  "then 
to  be  victims  of  lairge -scale  organization, 
victims  of  the  tyranny  of  the  formula.  You 
may  not  be  done  Inj  by  an  enemy  but  by 
impersonal  forces.  That's  why  citizens  have 
to  organize — to  understand  the  bewildering 
pressures  impinging  pn  them,  and  examine 
ways  of  holding  their  own  against  these 
forces." 

If  the  bureaucracy' is  Intolerable,  political 
parties  are  also  Incapable  of  serving  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  These  are  captured 
by  special  interests,  a  victim  of  the  large 
campaign  contributors,  political  machines 
and  a  "ctdt  of  personality."  Therefore,  in- 
dividual action  can  prove  only  frustrating 
and  ineffectual,  while  nongovernmental  ac- 
tion by  small  private  [groups  can  tvim  out  to 
be  insignificant,  since  they  quickly  come  up 
against  the  power  of  rovernment. 

The  result  of  this  dilemma,  Gardner  says,  is 
that  the  disaffection  which  generally  charac- 
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likely  to  employ  meclianlstlc  mataphors,  like 
that  of  a  broken-dqwn  automobile,  or  to 
speak  of  "governmental  machinery."  On  the 
other  hand,  when  discussing  the  threats  to 
government  and  its  attendant  dangers,  he  Is 
more  likely  to  expre^  himself  an  analogies 
to  natural  forces — flo<>ds,  recessions  or  earth- 
quakes. The  significance  lies  in  the  extraor- 
dinary Importance  lie  places  upon  orga- 
nizational gadgetry  lii  government  Institu- 
tions, an  emphasis  fiost  congenial  to  the 
white,  suburban  middle-class  constituency 
to  whom  Common  ckuse  api>eals.  In  these 
people  lies  the  repository  of  skills  most  m 
demand  at  the  upperllevels  of  industrial  so- 
ciety. This  class  of  professionals  is  most  sus- 
ceptible to  arguments  that  employ  solutions 
to  political  problems  analogous  to  those  they 
use  in  everyday  life.  In  their  work  and  per- 
sonal lives,  and  which  have  proved  to  be  so 
financially  remunerative.  One  does  not  be- 
come a  professional  Without  internalizing  a 
belief  m  the  efficac*  of  organization  and 
technology.  ] 

This  reliance  upon  technological  solutions 
to  political  problems!  **■  of- course,  not  vm- 
precedented.  It  is  chi^cteristic  of  American 
reform  movements  t^  combine  a  set  of  di- 
ametrically opposing'  notions.  On  the  one 
hand  they  perceive  government  to  be  Inade- 
quate to  the  challenge  of  the  times  as  they 
define  it,  and  on  the  other  they  desire  to  make 
it  more  "democratic."  It  is  the  reconciliation 
of  these  polar  opposltes  which  makes  such 
movements  so  curioiis.  In  the  case  of  early 
twentieth-century  reform  movements,  for 
example.  It  was  the  eminently  successftil 
administrative  apparatus  of  the  German  en- 
emy which  American  bureaucrats  emulated. 
In  order  to  do  this  16  was  necessary  to  strip 
away  the  Prussian  autocratic  elements  and 
retam  only  the  efficiency.  These  techniques 
were  then  synthesized  with  the  notions  of 

Jacksonlan  democracy  to  produce  a  civil 

service  open  to  everyone  with  the  requisite 

education.  Naturally,  "corrupt  politics"  and 

"booslsm"  had  to  go. 

With  Common  Caiise  vre  find  again  the 
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charge  that  government  is  Inadequate  to 
the  task  imposed  by  the  changing  times. 
Again  we  find  the  attempted  reconciliation  of 
democratio  citizen  participation  with  the 
techniques  of  the  enemy,  in  this  case  the 
big  lobbies.  However,  where  the  other  lobbies 
fit  Madison's  famous  definition  of  factions  as 
"adverse  to  the  rights  of  other  citizens,  or 
to  the  permanent  and  aggregate  interests  of 
the  community,"  this  lobby  operates  "in 
the  common  cause." 

Coounon  Cause's  isolation  of  technique 
from  its  invidious  matrix  is  the  organiza- 
tions hallmark  in  thought  and  action.  It 
raises  the  question  of  whether  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  these  techniques  with  democracy  is 
possible.  Are  instruments  empty  vehicles,  or 
do  they  carry  their  own  freight?  Are  the 
solutions  of  organizational  society  relevant, 
when  there  Is  strong  evidence  that  we  are 
at  the  end  of  industrial  society  as  we  have 
known  it?  Fiurthermore,  Is  efficiency  what 
people  really  want  from  government,  or  are 
they  searching  for  something  more  "mean- 
ingful"? Is  government  a  piece  of  machinery, 
to  be  tinkered  with  like  an  "ancient  auto- 
mobile"? Or,  to  turn  Gardner's  metaphor 
around,  what  good  does  It  do  to  fix  the  car 
if  you  don't  know  where,  or  even  if,  you  want 
to  travel?  Perhaps  you  will  want  to  get  some- 
place too  far  to  travel  by  car. 

The  Common  Cause  program  refiects  the 
feelings  of  the  outsider:  a  desire  "to  know 
what  is  going  on,  to  be  able  to  get  "inside," 
to  have  accountability  and  attendance  to 
one's  needs.  The  program  will  presumably 
liberate  the  citizen  from  Inaction  and  bestow 
renewed  confidence  in  himself  and  his  in- 
stitutions : 

"The  individual  has  to  regain  confidence 
through  being  able  to  act.  You  Just  can't  tell 
people,  'Now,  be  confident.  The  society  is  go- 
ing to  be  good  to  you.'  They  have  to  act,  and 
discover  that  the  action  counted.  That  is  why 
I  set  out,  in  my  endeavors,  to  carry  through 
a  set  of  exercises,  in  which  we  as  citizens 
could  in  fact  accomplish  something.  I  felt 
strongly  that  it  was  the  act  that  counted — 
not  Just  holding  certain  values  but  acting 
In  terms  of  our  values,  not  Just  honoring  the 
ideal  but  embedding  it  in  our  social  institu- 
tions and,  in  the  process,  regaining  our  con- 
fidence that  we  could  act,  regaining  our  con- 
fidence that  we  are  not  cogs  in  the  machine, 
not  grains  of  sand  in  the  bucket,  but  individ- 
uals with  the  power  to  Initiate.  That  is  where 
the  whole  pulsing  life  of  a  healthy  society 
has  to  start." 

In  choosing  as  a  symptom  of  a  sick  society 
the  individual's  inability  to  act,  Oardner  be- 
gins to  approach  the  core  of  the  case,  the 
psychology  of  the  citizen.  Why  are  Common 
Cause's  members  themselves  unable  or  un- 
willing to  act?  Why  are  they  content,  in  fact, 
to  delegate  all  decisions  to  the  leadership  of 
a  Washington  lobby?  Why  don't  they  insist 
upon  grass  roots  meetings,  discussions  and 
control?  Why  is  it  that  one  can  be  an  active 
member  of  Common  Cause — makmg  tele- 
phone calls,  writing  one's  Congressman,  read- 
ing the  monthly  newsletter,  filling  in  the 
questionnaires,  voting  and  even  running  In 
national  board  elections — without  ever  look- 
ing another  member  in  the  eye? 

A  frequent  criticism  of  Common  Cause  is 
its  almost  exclusively  white,  affluent,  subur- 
banite membership.  This  reverse  snobbery 
serves  only  to  mask  the  fact  that  Common 
Cause  serves  a  very  vital  function  for  its 
constituents — it  enables  them  to  avoid  ftur- 
ther  conflict  while  simultaneously  perform- 
ing their  duties  as  citizens.  No  less  than  any 
other  class  in  society,  the  afSuent  subur- 
banite is  torn  by  the  anxieties  of  conflicting 

beliefs.  In  this  sense  the  suburbanite  Is  no 

better  or  worse  than  his  blue-collar  counter- 
part, who  also  seeks  to  avoid  conflict  through 
surrogates — the  police.  Judges,  prison  guards; 
and  tends  also  to  focus  on  a  scapegoat — crim- 
inals or  radicals.  However,  there  is  no  other 
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class  In  society  which  subscribes  as  fervently 
as  the  professional  middle  class  to  the  ethic 
of  citizen  participation,  nor  is  there  any  class 
as  painfully  aware  of  how  marginal  such 
efforts  are,  or  what  a  large  pisychic  toll  they 
Invariably  exact. 

The  members  of  Common  Cause,  after  all. 
are  not  numbered  among  the  politically  In- 
ert. They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  experi- 
enced citizen-activists  within  their  com- 
munities who  have  already  realized  how  frus- 
trating such  activity  is  and  who  know  the 
tremendous  price  exacted  for  meager  results. 
The  Vietnam  protest  movement  was  a  tre- 
mendous political  mobilization  of  this  class. 
For  them.  Common  Cause  is  a  buffer  against 
further  frustration  and  disillusionment;  the 
"activist"  can  hire  lawyers  and  lobbyists  to 
man  the  l>arrlcades  for  him. 

Currency  In  the  press  serves  to  perpetuate 
this  illusion.  The  more  the  member  sees  his 
organization  and  its  leaders  mentioned  in 
the  media,  the  more  he  is  reenforced  in  hts 
belief  that  Common  Cause  has  found  the 
key  to  successful  political  action.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  the  illusion  of  participation  may 
prosper  while  the  slums  decay,  economic  con- 
centration intensifies  and  America  becomes 
a  nation  with  fewer  and  fewer  causes  in  com- 
mon. 


STATEMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY  ON  THE 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  COR- 
PORATION 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  hear- 
ings were  held  on  June  19, 1974,  on  what 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  is- 
sues facing  this  city  today.  This  issue — 
how  are  we  to  organize  the  resources  of 
local  government  and  the  private  sector 
to  combat  the  severe  housing  and  eco- 
nomic development  crisis  confronting  the 
District  of  Columbia?  Three  years  ago  I 
proposed,  in  H.R.  3266,  one  part  of  a  solu- 
tion, an  urba:i  development  corporation 
patterned  after  a  similar  corporation 
ing  in  New  York  State. 

With  the  prospect  of  hearings  on  my 
measure  and  legislative  action  this  year, 
I  redrafted  and  updated  my  initial  pro- 
posal to  bring  the  bill  in  line  with  events 
occurring  over  the  past  3  years.  That 
bill,  H.R.  15363,  was  the  subject  of  the 
June  19  hearings.  The  most  imrwrtant 
of  the  events  contributing  to  my  decision 
to  update  the  bill  is  the  advent  of  home 
rule  government.  The  home  rule  bill 
brings  planning  and  housing  functions 
directly  imder  the  control  of  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council.  Accordingly  H.R.  15363 
more  closely  Integrates  the  operations  of 
the  corporation  with  the  planning  proc- 
esses of  the  local  government.  Also,  in 
line  with  these  greater  measures  of  self- 
government,  the  bill  was  modified  to 
eliminate  Federal  guarantees  of  the  cor- 
poration's bonds.  However,  under  title  V 
of  the  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment bill  passed  last  week  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  com- 
munity development  corporations,  such 
as  Is  here  proposed  by  H.R.  15363,  would 
be  entitled  to  a  Federal  guarantee  for 
their  bonds. 

There  is  no  more  Important  issue  fac- 
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ing  the  District  than  the  alleviation  of 
the  truly  horrifying  housing  situation 
endiu^ed  by  thousands  of  District  resi- 
dents. The  District  government  has  only 
limited  tools  available  to  it  to  reverse  the 
tide  of  deteriorating  neighborhoods  by 
generating  new  housing  and  commercial 
development. 

The  District  now  has  no  structure  ade- 
quate to  the  task  of  coordinating  and  ef- 
fecting the  orderly  and  eflacient  growth 
of  the  community. 

The  Community  Development  Corpo- 
ration, proposed  by  H.R.  15363,  would  be- 
gin to  meet  that  problem.  The  CDC 
would  bridge  the  gap  between  Govern- 
ment, where  the  power  of  planning  and 
land  assembly  resides,  and  private  en- 
terprise, where  the  powers  of  develop- 
ment primarily  rest.  The  CDC  woidd 
give  the  District  the  power  to  build  on  its 
own  initiative  housing,  commercial,  and 
supporting  facilities  where  the  develop- 
ment objectives  cannot  be  accomplished 
through  the  normal  operation  of  private 
enterprise. 

The  CDC  would  have  the  authority  to 
plan,  finance,  develop,  and  operate  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  related  facilities 
in  risk  situations  where  development 
is  difficult  under  the  normal  operation  of 
private  enterprise.  As  such,  the  CDC 
would  neither  substitute  for  nor  conflict 
with  private  sujtion,  but  rather  would  cre- 
ate che  basic  conditions  necessary  to 
stimulate  private  investment.  But  private 
actitm  would  be  guided  by  housing  and 
commercial  development  goals  estab- 
lished by  local  government  and  the  Cor- 
poration. 

Consistent  with  the  actions  taken  in 
the  Home  Rule  Act,  the  CDC  is  designed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  District  government 
from  the  standpoint  of  overall  policy  and 
executive  control,  but  would  be  a  sepa- 
rate entity  for  administrative  and  finan- 
cial purposes.  The  Corporation  would 
have  a  board  of  directors  which  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  approved 
by  the  City  Cotmcil.  This  Board  of  Direc- 
tors would  determine  the  general  poli- 
cies and  procedures  of  the  Corporation. 
In  accordance  with  the  comprehensive 
planning  and  community  development 
objectives  adopted  by  the  Mayor  and 
City  Coimcil,  the  Corporation  would  sub- 
mit an  annual  program  to  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council  describing  the  activities  it 
proposes  to  carr>'  out  during  the  subse- 
quent year.  Each  year,  the  Corporation's 
proposed   annual  budget   and  financial 
plan,    including    an    estimate    of    the 
amount  of  bonds  and  debentures  to  be 
issued  and  the  projects  which  are  to  be 
undertaken,  must  be  approved  by  the 
Mayor   and  City   Council.   In   addition, 
specific  project  plans  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  and  ap- 
proved before  the  Corporation  may  pro- 
ceed on  any  project.  The  approval  of 
the  specific  plans  csm  be  given  only  sifter 
public  hearings  by  the  City  Council,  vtrith 
due  notice  given  to  affected  occupants 
and  property  owners  of  the  area. 

The  Corporation's  operations  are  fur- 
ther integrated  with  those  of  the  local 
government  by  the  requirement  that  the 
Corporation  ■'onsult  with  agencies  of  the 
District  charged  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring the  annual  city  budget,  capital 
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improvements  prograxa,  the  comprehen- 
sive plan,  and  the  commimity  develop- 
ment program  for  the  city. 

The  Corporation  would  establish  ap- 
propriate procedures  for  informing,  in- 
volving, and  providing  opportimities  for 
review  by  affected  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions. In  addition,  the  Mayor  and  City 
Coimcil  must  establish  that  private  en- 
terprise is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
accomplish  satisfactorily  and  in  a  timely 
manner  the  proposed  planning  and  pol- 
icy objectives. 

The  CDC  would  comply  with  all  local 
zoning  laws  and  regulations.  However, 
where  the  Corporation  determines  that 
strict  compliance  with  such  regxilations 
would  prevent  construction  of  any  proj- 
ect, the  Corporation  may  petition  either 
the  Zoning  Commission  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  for  an  exemption. 
The  exemption  would  be  automatically 
granted  unless  the  Zoning  Commission 
or  Council  talces  action  within  60  days  of 
the  request.  This  provides  a  mechanism 
that  insures  that  difficult  policy  ques- 
tions related  to  zoning  and  codes  are 
confronted  and  decided  and  not  burled 
by  bureaucratic  inaction  as  is  now  so 
often  the  case. 

The  Corporation  has  two  major  func- 
tions: community  development  and 
housing  finance.  With  respect  to  com- 
munity development,  the  Corporation 
may  acquire  property,  construct  or  re- 
habilitate structures,  sell,  assign,  lease, 
mortgage,  or  dispose  of  any  of  its  prop- 
erty or  structiu-es. 

The  potential  effectiveness  of  the  Cor- 
poration comes  from  its  ability  not  only 
to  plan,  bu;.  also  to  build  and  manage 
its  projects.  After  their  completion,  the 
Corporation  then  has  the  ability  to  seU 
its  projects  which  will  enable  the  Cor- 
poration to  gain  the  capital  to  develop 
new  projects  and  thereby  stimulate 
growth  to  meet  the  ever  rising  and  ever 
changing  housing  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  rebuilding  of  the  riot  corri- 
dors has  been  stalled  by  the  unwilling- 
ness or  inability  of  the  private  investor 
to  undertake  higher  risk  development 
when  more  attractive  and  "safer"  in- 
vestments are  readily  available.  The 
Corporation  can  fill  the  void  and  offer 
the  development  momentum  necessary  to 
attract  private  capital. 

With  respect  to  housing  finance,  the 
Corporation  will  have  the  power  to  make, 
insure,  and  sell  mortgage  loans  secured 
by  a  mortgi  je  lien.  The  Corporation  will 
thus  be  able  to  provide  a  secondary 
mortgage  market  for  the  higher  "risk" 
property  in  low-income  areas.  The  Cor- 
poration will  have  the  financing  power  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  provision  of 
housing  for  rental  or  purchase  by  per- 
sons of  low  or  moderate  income,  where 
private  financial  institutions  or  Fed- 
eral Government  programs  are  unable 
to  do  the  job. 

The  Corporation  will  have  the  power 
to  acquire  real  property  by  eminent  do- 
main. The  Corporation  will  have  the"  re- 
sponsibility of  relocating  all  displaced 
persons  in  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  before  proceeding  with  any  ap- 
proved project.  Those  individuals  and 
families  who  are  displaced  by  the  Cor- 
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poration's  projects!  will  be  given  priority 
in  projects  undertaken  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Corporatical  and  not  the  District, 
will  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  Cor- 
poration's financii^g.  The  most  impor- 
tant source  of  fu|ids  for  the  Corpora- 
the  sale  of  corporate 
ition  would  also  have 
ke  funds  appropriated 
rnment  loans,  its  own 
bonds,  notes,  debeitures,  or  the  revenue 
from  its  own  operations  to  meet  its  proj- 
ect costs.  The  Corporation  would  have 
the  authority  to  issue  bonds  and  notes 
not  exceeding  $75i  million  for  which  it 
shall  be  liable.  Tojassure  the  continued 
operation  and  solvency  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  Corporation,  together  with  the 
District  govemmenit,  would  create  a  capi- 
tal reserve  fund  which  would  equal  the 
maximum  amount  of  principle  and  in- 
terest maturing  and  becoming  due  in 
any  succeeding  calendar  year.  This  re- 
serve fund  would  be  created  for  all  out- 
standing bonds  of  ihe  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  would  be  subject  to 
all  local  and  Pedeial  taxes,  but  the  City 
Coimcil  may  waiv«  any  or  all  local  fees 
or  taxes.  This  is  a  means  of  providing 
additional  subsidies,  particularly  for  per- 
sons living  in  low-  knd  moderate-income 
housing. 

In  order  to  comnence  operations,  the 
Corporation  will  receive  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million  which  will  be  repaid  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Hrlthin  5  years. 

The  concept  of  tike  CDC  is  neither  new 
nor  untested.  New  York  led  the  way  in 
1960  with  a  State  housing  finance  agen- 
cy and  followed  with  an  urban  develop- 
ment corporation.  In  the  next  decade, 
11  States  followed  (New  York's  example. 
At  present,  30  States  have  housing  fi- 
nance or  development  agencies,  and  an- 
other 10  States  are  considering  legisla- 
tion to  establish  siich  agencies.  The  pri- 
mary function  of  these  agencies  has  been 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing.  In  feneral,  the  State  fi- 
nance agencies  h&^e  been  given  a  broad 
range  of  authority:  which  includes  both 
evaluating  housing!  deficiencies  and  de- 
veloping programs]  to  correct  these  de- 
ficiencies. 

Twenty-nine  Stites  have  a  bonding 
limitation  of  at  l^ast  $50  million  with 
the  vast  majority  having  a  higher  limit. 
Seventeen  States  have  the  authority  to 
acquire  land  and  it  States  have  the  au- 
thority to  undertal^e  the  construction  of 
or  rehabilitate  hoiising.  Over  20  States 
have  the  authority  to  make  construction 
or  mortgage  loans. 

The  more  experienced  housing  finance 
agencies  have  been  able  to  deliver  their 
projects  for  occupancy  more  rapidly  than 
HUD.  The  agencies,  although  auton- 
omous by  statute,  have  established  rela- 
tionships with  othir  State  bureaus  and 
have  thereby  cooranated  their  planning 
activities  with  Stkte  departments  of 
community  affairs  bnd  local  social  serv- 
ice agencies.  Hence,  the  State  housing  fi- 
nance authorities  in  existence  have  been 
able  to  function  in  harmony  with  other 
State  agencies  and;  have  shouldered  the 
responsibility  of  n^etlng  State  housing 
needs. 
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The  District  of  Ccflumbla  needs  a  CDC. 
Rather  than  awaiting  City  Council  ac- 
tion next  year,  confressional  authoriza- 
tion this  year  is  necessary  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  The  first  is  timing.  Because  of 
the  need  to  organiae  itself  and  sort  out 
its  legislative  priorities,  the  new  City 
Council  might  not  jestablish  a  CDC  for 
a  considerable  timjs.  Action  is  needed 
now.  Second,  congressional  authorization 
would  avoid  this  delay  and  accelerate  the 
momentmn  of  development  in  the  Bi- 
centennial period.  Congressional  au- 
thorization would  also  allow  us  to  take 
advantage  of  new  Federal  housing  leg- 
islation expected  to  go  into  effect  in  Jan- 
uary of  1975.  Finally,  and  of  great  im- 
portance, congressiAnal  approval  estab- 
lishing the  Corporation  may  avoid  much 
time-consvuning  test  litigation  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  limits  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's authority,  ar(d  also  would  result, 
I  have  been  advised,  in  a  higher  degree 
of  marketabiUty  fdr  the  Corporation's 
bonds.  I 

If  the  CDC  is  authorized,  the  District 
government  will  have  more  flexibility  in 
determining  how  iti  wishes  to  organize 
itself  in  terms  of  |iow  much  of  which 
functions  to  assign  to  various  city  de- 
partments. The  city;  will  have  at  its  dis- 
posal and  control  kn  Instnunent  with 
which  it  can  lead  ihe  way  to  an  inte- 
grated and  responsive  program  to  meet 
the  Nation's  Capital  housing  develop- 
ment needs. 
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HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NB*    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  jine  24,  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  ofl  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  plighd  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
has  always  been  of  great  concern  to  me 
inasmuch  as  these  people  have  suffered 
a  great  deal  merely  because  they  follow 
their  religious  convictions. 

With  President  Nixon's  forthcoming 
visit  to  the  summit  meeting  in  Moscow, 
I  think  it  is  imi>erative  that  we  again 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  supporting 
the  Soviet  Jews  right  to  freedom  from 
persecution  and  tfie  assurance  that 
should  they  chose  to  emigrate  to  other 
lands  that  they  will  not  be  denied  this 
right.  L 

The  Brooklyn  jlewish  Community 
Council,  the  organization  which  is  at  the 
helm  of  all  synagogues,  institutions,  and 
organizations  within  the  Brooklsm  Jew- 
ish commimity  and  which  represents 
more  than  1  million  citizens,  recently 
assembled  at  its  annual  meeting  and  is- 
sued a  resolution  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Jewry.  In  light  of  the  significance  of  this 
resolution,  I  extend  hiy  remarks  today  to 
include  this  document  in  the  Record: 
Soviet  Jewry|— REsonrriox 


The  Brooklyn  Jewi^i 
assembled  at  its  Annual 
6th.  1974. 

Itflndful  of  the  fact 
the   United  States  aiid 
Soviet  Union  are  on  t3e 
meeting  in  an  effort 


Community  Council 
Meeting   on  June 


that  the  President  of 

the  leaders  of  the 

threshold  of  another 

to  achieve  peace  and 
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prosperity,  welcome  and  endorse  all  efforts 
to  sectu*  global  detente.  However,  we 
strongly  believe  that  cooperation  between 
our  two  peoples  must  be  extencted  to  in- 
clude freedom  for  Soviet  Jews,  especially 
tbelr  right  to  leave,  and  for  those  Jews  who 
choose  to  remain  In  the  n.S.S.R.,  tbelr  reli- 
gious and  cultural  identity. 

To  Soviet  Jews  we  pledge  our  continued 
solidarity,  and  we  give  our  promise  to  re- 
main vl^Iant. 

We  call  upon  the  government  of  the 
U.S.SJi.  to: 

1.  Release  the  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science who  languish  In  Soviet  labor  camps, 
and  whose  only  real  crime  was  their  wish  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

2.  Allow  those  Soviet  Jews  who  have  been 
waiting,  for  many  years,  to  immediately  emi- 
grate. 

3.  Permit  all  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  do 
80  to  leave  for  Israel,  or  any  country  of  their 
choice. 

4.  Remove  vague  and  arbitrary  emigration 
procedures,  by  regularizing  and  standardiz- 
ing the  process,  in  an  open  form. 

5.  Make  available  the  Institutions, 
schools,  textbooks  and  materials  necessary 
to  teach  the  beliefs,  the  languages,  the  his- 
tory, the  practices,  the  culture  and  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Jewish  people. 

In  the  name  of  humanity  and  justice,  we 
voice  our  hope  that  the  government  of  the 
CS.SJI.  will  respond  to  this  call. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  IS   SOUND  AND 
WORKINO 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  request  that  the 
text  of  an  excellent  article  on  the  social 
security  system  by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  dean 
of  the  school  of  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Social  Security  Is  Sound  and  Working 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen) 

The  recent  articles  on  the  American  Social 
Security  System  by  Warren  Shores  are  a 
collectioM  of  prejudicial  half-truths,  mis- 
statements, and  misleading  comments.  They 
are  a  grossly  unfair  and  inaccurate  presen- 
tation. 

Their  cumulative  effect  is  to  create  anxiety, 
misunderstanding  and  doubt  about  the 
financial  integrity  of  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem. These  articles  are  vicious  and  unfor- 
tunate attacks  on  the  peace  of  mind  of 
millions  of  older  citizens  and  other  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  program,  as  well  as  being  a 
collection  of  misleading  and  Inaccurate 
statements. 

The  "solution"  to  the  problems  presented 
by  Mr.  Shores  is  the  impractical  idea  of  hav- 
ing Congress  repeal  the  federal  law  creating 
our  Social  Security  System  and  giving  Ameri- 
cans the  option  of  buying  government  bonds 
or  commercial  bonds  to  cover  their  retire- 
ment and  disability  and  their  survivors  as 
social  security  now  does  for  eligible  persons. 
Everyone  has  this  option  now.  but  It  Is  not 
a  realistic  alternative  to  the  problem  social 
security  was  Intended  to  alleviate.  Shores' 
"solution"  didn't  work  before  the  depression 
in  1929 — that's  why  Congress  created  social 
security  In  1935 — and  it  would  not  be  a 
feasible  solution  to  old  age  dependency  or 
poverty  for  millions  of  people  now  or  In  the 
forseeable  future. 
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Author  Shores'  major  problem  Is  that  be 
apparently  doesn't  understand  the  difference 
between  the  concepts  of  "insurance"  and 
"savings."  The  second  reason  that  the  con- 
clusions be  arrives  at  are  Inaccurate  Is  that 
he  mixes  up  and  Is  confused  by  those  sta- 
tistics and  figures  which  he  does  give  to 
reader^  and  then  falls  to  give  aU  the  infor- 
mation and  data  necessary  to  evaluate  his 
freak  lUustrations.  Shores  is  obviously  a 
devotee  of  the  philosophy  that  "the  excep- 
tion proves  the  rule."  Let  us  take  bis  charges 
one-by-one  and  show  the  Immensity  of  his 
misrepresentations  and  his  use  of  the  "big 
lie." 

1.  Mr.  Shores  says  "social  security  has  not 
done  any  part  of  what  it  set  out  to  do."  This 
is  a  flat  outright  Ue.  If  there  were  no  social 
security  program  today,  there  would  be  12.5 
mUlion  more  persons  in  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  This  would  be  an  Increase  of  50  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  people  in  poverty. 
There  are  25  million  people  with  Incomes 
below  the  poverty  line  at  the  present  time. 
How  can  Shores  in  good  conscience  claim 
then  that  social  security  hasn't  done  "any 
part"  of  what  it  set  out  to  do? 

social  security  is  valuable  family 
protection 

2.  Mr.  Shores  has  related  examples  of  per- 
sons who  could  receive  more  In  benefits  by 
some  other  Investment  of  their  funds.  Social 
Security  Is  a  government -operated  Insurance 
plan. 

The  essence  of  "Insurance,"  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  is  that  some  people  will  pay 
into  the  plan  more  than  they  receive  back, 
some  will  receive  back  more  than  they  paid 
In,  and  some  wUl  break  even.  This  is  In  con- 
trast to  "savings"  In  which  each  person  al- 
ways receives  back  more  than  he  paid  In.  So- 
cial security  was  never  designed  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  savings-bank  system.  It  was 
designed  to  be  Insurance. 

Thus,  an  Individual  who  lives  to  age  85, 
90.  or  95  years  will  receive  back  In  pension 
payments  much  more  than  he  or  she  paid 
in  premiums.  A  person  who  dies  the  day 
before  he  or  she  retires  will  have  lost  all  the 
the  payments. 

A  mentally  retarded  person  or  a  retired, 
disabled,  or  deceased  person  may  receive 
$50,000  or  more  in  social  security  payments 
during  his  lifetime. 

The  vrtdow  and  children  of  a  deceased 
young  worker  may  receive  a  total  of  $50,000 
or  $100,000  even  though  the  payments  into 
the  social  security  system  were  only  $2,000. 
A  widow  with  young  chUdren  can  now  receive 
over  $700  a  month  In  survivors'  benefits. 
Moreover,  these  benefits  are  not  taxable.  This 
is  a  tremendous  financial  security  for  yoxing 
famUles.  Survivors'  benefits  under  social 
security  are  frequently  the  only  continuing 
monthly  benefits  received  by  most  fanUUes 
where  the  worker  has  died. 

What  Mr.  Shores  doesn't  disclose  when  he 
argues  that  each  worker  should  be  permitted 
to  buy  his  own  protection  Is  that  there  Is  a 
vast  difference  in  the  cost  of  private  life 
Insurance  among  different  companies  In  the 
United  States.  A  study  made  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Insurance  department  shows  that 
for  a  man  age  35  the  average  annual  cost  of 
a  straight  $10,000  life  cash-value  Insurance 
poUcy  varied  from  $42  a  year  to  $86  among 
the  50  largest  companies  in  the  nation — a 
100  percent  difference  In  cost  between  the 
lowest  and  highest! 

What  Mr.  Shores  also  doesn't  tell  Is  wheth- 
er each  citizen  will  buy  the  cheapest  Insur- 
ance or  the  dearest.  In  social  security,  he  or 
she  gets  the  benefit  of  the  maximum  pro- 
tection at  the  minimum  cost — and  at  the 
lowest  administrative  costs.  No  private  In- 
surance company  can  provide  the  same  cov- 
erage as  the  federal  Social  Security  System 
does  unless  it  charges  the  wage  earner  higher 
costs  for  administering  the  program. 

Mr.  Shores  lgntM«s  the  great  advantage  of 
social  security  over  most  private  Insurance 
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and  private  pension  plans.  Social  security 
benefits  wiU  automatlcaUy  Increase  in  the 
future  as  the  coet-of-llvlng  and  wages  In- 
crease. This  mandatory  requirement  has  al- 
ready been  written  into  the  existing  federal 
statutes  governing  social  security.  Thus, 
while  most  Insurance  contracts  and  private 
plans  guarantee  a  fixed  amount  of  doUars, 
the  social  security  plan  now  guarantees  an 
inflation-proof  benefit!  The  government-paid 
insurance  benefits  will  increase  in  amount  as 
the  years  go  on.  Shores  tries  to  compare 
present  social  security  benefit  levels  with 
present  private  insurance  benefit  levels  in 
order  to  show  that  social  security  benefits 
WiU  be  Inadequate  In  the  future.  By  Inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  neglecting  to  tell 
readers  that  government  Insurance  (but  not 
private  insurance)  must  pay  more  In  the 
years  ahead.  It  becomes  obvious  that  all  the 
illustrations  used  by  Mr.  Shores  are  basically 
erroneous  for  the  future. 

What  Mr.  Scores  also  forgets  to  teU  the 
reader  is  that  social  security  beneflts  are 
never  taxable  to  the  recipient.  So  when  a 
retired  worker  and  his  wife  after  age  65  re- 
ceive $480  a  month  in  social  security  beneflts. 
they  are  receiving  the  eqiUvalent  of  approxi- 
mately $600  a  month  in  taxable  Income. 

Pot  Instance.  Mr.  Shores  leaves  out  of  his 
articles  the  fact  that  the  social  security  pro- 
gram has  the  lowest  administrative  cost  of 
any  comparable  private  Insurance,  pension 
or  retirement  system.  In  1973,  the  total  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  the  old  age  and  surviv- 
ors" beneflts  was  1.6  percent  and  for  dls- 
abUlty  benefits.  4.7  percent.  The  total  com- 
bined cost  for  all  three  types  of  benefits  was 
1.9  percent. 

If  the  social  security  system  saves  only 
two  percent  in  administrative  costs  each 
year  as  compared  with  private  insurance, 
the  savings  which  go  into  paying  benefits 
would  be  $1  billion  a  year  at  the  present 
time !  What  private  system  can  compare  with 
this?  Why  doesn't  Mr.  Shores  tell  about  some 
of  the  values  and  good  points  of  social  secu- 
rity? His  articles  were  directed  solely  at 
picking  out  a  few  very  extreme  examples  and 
overloolBlng  the  major  and  overwhelming 
Instances  of  comprehensive  and  valuable 
protection. 

There  are  30  mUllon  people  receiving  social 
security  checks  every  month.  It  has  not 
missed  a  payment  In  34  years.  It  has  never 
gone  bankrupt  and  ceased  to  do  business  as 
have  a  number  of  private  insurance  plans. 
Shores  also  neglects  to  mention  that  some 
private  pension  plans  like  Studebaker  and 
Kaiser-Prazer  have  failed  to  carry  out  their 
pension  commitments.  As  long  as  social  secu- 
rity payments  are  guaranteed  by  the  federal 
government,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  ever 
be  any  default  in  the  commitments  made 
under  the  social  security  program.  Most  peo- 
ple, but  not  Mr.  Shores,  know  this. 

SOCIAL   SECUKITY   IS  GOOD  INSURANCE 

3.  Mr.  Shores  says  the  "social  security 
system  is  emphatically  unlike  Insurance." 
Mr.  Shores  doesn't  give  his  definition  of  In- 
surance so  the  reader  is  left  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  he  means.  Insurance  Is  simply  a  sys- 
tem of  a  large  number  of  individuals  mak- 
ing pasrments  In  advance  Into  a  pooled  fund 
for  certain  specified  risks  and  benefits  from 
which  pool  the  benefits  are  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  entered  Into  by  the 
parties.  Some  beneficiaries  are  intended  to 
receive  more  than  they  paid  In  and  some  less. 
Insurance  Is  not  savings  where  each  saver 
always  receives  more  than  he  originally  paid 
In. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  Insurance. 

There  is  pure  insurance  like  term  life  In- 
surance In  which  the  Individual  does  not  get 
any  reimbursement  at  all  If  the  risk  death 
doesn't  occur  during  a  year  that  the  policy 
Is  In  force. 

This  Is  like  automobUe  or  fire  Insurance  In 
which  no  money  at  all  Is  received  by  the  ben- 
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eflclary  If  no  hazard  occurreo.  It  Is  like  Blue 
Cross  or  Blue  Shield  health  Insurance  In 
which  no  reimbursement  i£  made  If  the  In- 
dividual Is  not  sick  and  Incurs  no  bills.  Mr. 
Shores  Implies  that  an  Insured  social  seciurlty 
beneficiary  who  never  has  the  hazard  occur 
(such  as  disability)  Is  being  cheated  because 
he  hasn't  received  any  insurance  benefits 
back. 

Endowment  life  Insurance  is  a  combina- 
tion of  piire  insurance  and  savings.  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  know  what  kind  of  Insurance  Is 
being  purchased.  Just  as  there  are  many 
kinds  of  automobiles,  there  are  many  kinds 
of  Insurance.  The  costs  vary  on  the  model, 
size,  and  quality  purchased. 

The  great  value  of  social  security  as  a  na- 
tional Insurance  pool  was  best  expressed 
many  years  ago  by  Winston  Churchill. 

Churchill  said  that  social  security  brings 
the  nui^lc  of  the  averages  to  the  rescue  of 
the  millions.  It  Is  not  a  savings  bank.  It  is 
low-cost  Insurance. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  important  to  re- 
memt)er  that  among  the  30  million  persons 
who  receive  social  security  every  month,  2 
million  are  disabled  persons  under  age  65, 
that  nearly  5  million  are  children,  and  nearly 
a  million  are  younger  widows  and  mothers. 
Social  seciurlty  is  a  strong  support  for  fam- 
ilies in  addition  to  its  retirement  Income 
featiu^s. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  each  indi- 
vidual's contribution  to  social  security  cov- 
ers four  different  Insurance  coverages:  Old 
age;  death  at  any  age;  disability  at  any  age; 
and  hospitalization  for  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled. 

From  the  5.85  percent  paid  by  the  employee 
(and  an  equal  amount  by  the  employer) ,  the 
following  allocations  are  made: 

Percent 

Disability    coverage .575 

Hospitalization  coverage .900 

Total    1.475, 

This  leaves  4.375%  for  old  age  and  survl^ 
ors*  (death)  coverage.  The  survivors'  Insur- 
ance coverage  is  worth  about  0.375%.  Thus, 
an  employee  is  paying  only  about  4%  for  old 
age  protection  and  1.85%  for  the  other  three 
coverages. 

XT.S.  GOVERNMENT  BONDS  AME  A  GOOD  BXTt 

4.  Mr.  Shores  says  the  social  secririty  trust 
fund  is  "simply  a  myth."  What  nonsense.  If 
the  United  States  government  bonds  In  the 
social  secxu-ity  fund  are  a  myth,  then  govern- 
ment bonds  are  a  myth  for  the  banks.  Insur- 
ance companies,  and  private  Investors  who 
bought  them  too. 

The  amazing  Inconsistency  of  Mr.  Shores 
Is  evident  when  he  recommends  that  workers 
b©  required  to  buy  federal  bonds  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  social  security.  Why  are  they  a 
myth  in  one  case  and  a  desirable  purchase 
In  another?  Mr.  Shores  is  Just  xmlnformed 
and  Inconsistent. 

SOCIAI.  SECXTBTTT  IS  NOT  BAJTKRXTPT 

6.  Mr.  Shores  says  the  "Social  Security  Sys- 
tem is  bankrupt."  He  comes  to  this  erroneous 
conclusion  because  there  is  not  su£9clent 
money  in  the  social  security  f\md  today  to 
pay  off  all  its  obligations  for  the  IndeOnite 
future.  If  this  criterion  is  used  then  prac- 
tically every  private  pension  plan  In  the 
United  States  is  also  bankrupt.  By  this  cri- 
terion, the  Civil  Service  Retirement  fund  la 
bankrupt,  so  is  the  Railroad  Retirement  sys- 
tem, and  practically  aU  state  and  local  public 
employee  retirement  systems. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  govern- 
mental system  does  not  need  to  be  a  full- 
reserve  system  such  as  private  companies 
must  have  in  accordance  with  state  insiu-ance 
laws.  It  Is  simply  mischievous  and  misleading 
to  label  social  security  as  bankrupt.  No  re- 
sponsible private  Insurance  actuary  would 
do  BO  and  none  has  done  so.  It  Is  only  a 
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misinformed    non-^pert   who   would   make 
such  a  mlsstatemenjt. 

There  Is  $40  blUibn  in  United  States  gov- 
ernment bonds  wl^cb  back  up  the  Social 
Security  System.  THese  bonds  are  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  an4  interest  by  the  federal 
government.  They  iiave  the  same  value  as 
government  bonds  leld  by  banks,  private  In- 
surance companies,  \nid  individuals. 

DISABUJtY  INSURANCE 

6.  Mr.  Shores  sa  rs  that  a  twenty-seven- 
year-old  freight  hi  ndler  could  buy  a  dls- 
atrnity  Insurance  b  iueflt  from  a  private  in- 
surance company  f  sr  "about"  $10  a  month 
and  get  more  prot4ctlon  than  he  could  get 
from  social  securlt; '.  He  neglects  to  say  the 
man  would  have  to  pass  a  medical  examina- 
tion and  that  if  he  couldn't  he  would  be 
denied  disability  Ini  urance  coverage.  He  falls 
to  point  out  that  so  :lal  security  provides  the 
disability  Insurance  coverage  to  all  persons 
without  any  medlci  ,1  examination.  It  covers 
the  weak  and  the  strong;  the  person  with 
medical  difficulties;  the  young  and  the  older 
person. 

Mr.  Shores  does  not  tell  that  the  cost  to 
the  individual  goes  <  ip  with  the  hazard  of  his 
occupation  and  is  ;  nuch  more  for  an  older 
person.  In  other  wcrds,  Mr.  Shores  does  not 
tell  the  whole  truth  —only  that  little  part  of 
the  Iceberg  above  tl  le  water  he  wants  to  see. 
THE  bet;  sement  test 

7.  Mr.  Shores  at  v  irlous  points  in  his  arti- 
cles refers  to  the  retirement  test  as  the 
"saddest,  least  defeasible  part  of  social  se- 
curity," He  refers  t)  It  as  "punishing."  But 
he  doesn't  tell  the  i  eader  that  to  repeal  the 
retirement  test  would  cost  $4  billion  a  year 
in  mcreased  taxes  li  l  the  beginning  and  this 
would  mount  In  futi  ire  years. 

Even  more,  Mr.  SI  lores  doesn't  tell  that  all 
of  the  $4  billion  a  year  would  go  to  about 
3  million  beneficiaries  while  27  million  bene- 
ficiaries would  not  jet  a  single  cent  morel 
_  It  seems  appropriate  and  reasonable  for  a 
retirement  system  t)  provide  that  payments 
are  based  upon  some  test  of  being  retired. 
Why  should  contril  utions  by  all  employers 
and  all  workers  be  1  ncreased  In  order  to  pay 
benefits  to  persons  not  retired  and  who  In 
many  cases  are  earr  Ing  as  much  as  they  did 
before? 

Mr.  Shores  omits  from  his  discussion  all 
these  significant  c(  nslderations  which  the 
Congress  has  careful  ly  weighed.  If  Mr.  Shores 
is  in  favor  of  repea  of  the  retirement  test, 
why  wasn't  he  hone  it  enough  to  recommend 
additional  taxes  of  ( 4  billion  a  year  to  cover 
the  cost?  It's  easy  Vp  criticize  a  provision  If 
you  don't  take  the  fesponslblllty  of  figuring 
out  how  to  pay  for  tUe  alternative. 

Mr.  Shores  Incoirectly  uses  out-of-date 
figures  relating  to  the  retirement  or  earning 
test.  He  refers  to  the  test  as  $140  a  month. 
At  the  present  tlmei  It  is  $200  a  mouth  and 
the  law  provides  toi  automatic  mcreases  In 
this  amount  as  prices  rise.  Mr.  Shores  also 
incorrectly  describe^  the  effect  of  this  test 
on  a  vrldow  with  t^o  children  since  he  ne- 
glects to  consider  ai|d  mention  the  fact  that 
the  children's  bene^ts  will  continue  to  be 
payable  even  if  the  toother  goes  to  work  full 
time.  Moreover,  he  ftills  to  point  out  that  If 
the  mother  has  tbrie  or  more  children,  her 
employment  would}  not  reduce  the  total 
family  payment  whatsoever.  These  are  the 
kinds  of  omissions  Which  make  Mr.  Shores' 
articles  incomplete,  erroneous,  and  mislead- 
ing, r 

SOCIAIj    SECtmiTY    ENCOTTRAOES    THSITT 

Mr.  Shores  doesnt  really  understand  the 
objective  of  the  Social  Security  System  as 
established  by  the  Congress.  The  idea  was 
not  to  provide  a  confpletely  adequate  benefit 
for  everyone.  Congrfss  wished  to  give  Indi- 
viduals a  basic  floor  of  protection  on  which 
indvlduals  could  buUd  a  supplemental  pro- 
tection by  additional  savings.  Investments, 
and  work.  Congress  wanted  to  leave  indlvld- 
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uals  the  opportunlt  r  to  utilize  the  private 
enterprise  system  t<  build  greater  security. 
Thus,  the  Social  Se:urlty  System  gives  in- 
dividuals an  Incentive  to  save  and  work  to 
improve  their  econtmlc  security.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  repeal  a  trled-and-tested  sys- 
tem for  the  Shores-Friedman  kind  of  plan 
which  would  put  the  younger  and  disabled 
worker  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Shores  says  tliat  as  u  result  of  social 
security  "saving  la  discoiiraged."  But  he 
doesn't  give  any  documentation  to  this  al- 
legation. The  reason  he  doesn't  document  It 
Is  because  he  can't.  All  the  evidence  Is  that 
savings  of  the  American  people  have  re- 
mained at  a  high  level.  If  savings  Is  or  will 
be  discouraged.  It  Isj  prlmarUy  due  to  Infla- 
tion. I  challenge  I^r.  Shores  to  prove  his 
point.  If  anything,  torlvate  Insurance  com- 
panies will  tell  you  [that  social  security  has 
served  to  stimulate  1  purchase  of  additional 
protection.  I 

PROPOSALS    F(IR    IMPROVEMENT 

I  believe  that  thej  Social  Security  System 
needs  further  Improvement.  The  system  has 
been  improved  by  the  Congress  over  the  past 
40  years.  I  am  sure!  It  will  continue  to  be 
improved. 

Howevei,  I  am  opposed  to  the  radical  solu- 
tion proposed  by  Mf.  Shores  which  throws 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath.  I  believe  we 
should  continue  tba  basic  elements  of  the 
present  system  whlqh  are: 

A  contributory,  Earnings-related  system 
which  builds  upon  Individual  responsibility 
for  meeting  costs  ana  encourages  thrift  and 
Incentives. 

A  legal  right  to  bei  efits  which  Is  backed  by 
a  guarantee  from  the  federal  government 
and  legal  recourse  ;o  the  courts  for  pay- 
ment. 

A  nationwide  syste:  n  which  assiires  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  protection  at  the  mmi- 
mum  administrative  icost. 

The  changes  whlclj  I  believe  are  needed  in 
the  Social  Security  System  and  which  I  be- 
lieve are  practical  aqd  realistic  are: 

1.  Refund  of  social  security  contributions 
to  persons  whose  Incomes  are  below  the 
poverty  line  as  advo<^ted  by  Senator  Riissell 
Long,  the  Chairman  i  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

2.  Reduction  in  th*  social  security  tax  rate 
from  5.85  percent  t<f  5  percent  and  an  in- 
crease In  the  maxlnium  earnings  limitation 
from  the  present  $13,200  a  year  to  cover  aU 
earnings  for  the  employer  contribution  and 
to  $25,000  a  year  forjthe  employee  contribu- 
tion. 

3.  Increase  In  thi  retirement  test  from 
$2400  a  year  to  $3200  a  year  which  Is  above 
the  present  poverty  line  for  an  aged  couple. 
This  amendment  is  supported  by  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

4.  Revision  of  provisions  which  discrimi- 
nate against  women  by  making  widowers 
and  husbands  eligible  for  benefits  on  the 
same  basis  as  wldowf  and  wives  as  proposed 
by  Congresswoman  Martha  Orlfllths  of 
Detroit.  j 

5.  Coverage  undeij  social  security  of  all 
household  employmeiit  so  that  women  will 
earn  benefits  In  their  own  right  and  can  re- 
ceive them  whether  they  are  married,  di- 
vorced, remarried,  or  tingle. 

6.  An  Increase  In  the  low  benefits  being 
paid  to  many  older  people. 

7.  Reduction  in  the  waiting  period  for  dis- 
ability Insurance  beiiefits  to  three  months 
from  the  present  five  hionths. 

8.  Establish  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion as  an  Independent  Board  as  It  was  In 
1935.  Make  the  Board  Independent  from  the 
Budget  Bureau,  tak^  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures out  of  the  Consolidated  Budget, 
and  make  the  Board  report  directly  to  Con- 
gress. Over  33  Senators  are  supporting  this 
Idea  along  with  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of 
the  House  Commlttea  on  Ways  and  IfoaoB. 
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Mr.  Shores'  only  direct  quotation  In  his 
articles  is  by  Professor  Milton  Friedman,  the 
leading  proponent  of  a  radical  solution  to 
changes  in  social  security.  Mr.  Shores  did  not 
seem  to  consult  or  quote  from  anyone  In 
congress  like  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  or 
Russell  Long,  who  helped  design  the  present 
system.  He  quotes  an  unnamed  "spokesman 
for  the  Illinois  Department  of  Insurance"  so 
It  is  Impossible  to  check  the  source  or  mean- 
ing of  his  quotations. 

SHORES'  VIEWS  ARE  NOT  SHARED  BY  THE  EXPERTS 

There  are  at  least  25  other  experts  on  social 
security  In  the  United  States  who  do  not 
share  Professor  Friedman's  Ideas  or  who 
would  be  willing  to  rebut  the  statements 
made  by  the  unltnown  "spokesmen."  Why 
weren't  -chese  distinguished  experts  consulted 
or  quoted  to  give  a  fair  presentation  of  dlffer- 
tog  views?  Obviously  Mr.  Shores  doesn't  be- 
lieve m  giving  equal  time  to  his  opponents. 

For  those  who  wish  to  read  about  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  here  are  some  refer- 
ences : 

An  American  Philosophy  of  Social  Security: 
Evolution  and  Issues  by  J.  Douglas  Brown, 
Princeton  University  Press,  1972. 

Future  Directions  in  Social  Security,  Hear- 
ings before  the  Special  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  July  1973,  Washington,  D.C. 

Social  Security:  Universal  or  Selective:  A 
debate  between  Milton  Friedman  and  Wil- 
bur J.  Cohen,  American  Enterprise  Institute 
for  Public  Policy  Research,  Washington,  D.C. 
1972. 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent report  to  my  Arizona  constituents 
I  cited  some  absurd  Federal  expenditures 
to  illustrate  how  the  public's  hard- 
earned  tax  money  is  being  squandered  in 
large  sums  by  the  Government  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Among  projects  funded  by  Federal 
agencies  with  millions  of  dollars  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  research  and  oth- 
er discretionary  purposes  were  studies  of 
bisexual  Polish  frogs,  the  odor  of  sweat 
from  Australian  aborigines,  and  mating 
calls  of  Central  American  toads. 

Money  was  also  spent  for  a  teenagers 
condom  stamp  program,  patterned  after 
food  stamps,  a  dictionary  on  witchcraft, 
and  other  questionable  puiposes.  I  cited 
more  than  a  dozen  such  boondoggles  in 
my  brief  weekly  report. 

A  United  Press  International  story  on 
my  report  by  Donald  Lambro,  published 
by  hundreds  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  sparked  considerable  na- 
tionwide interest  In  these  spending  items. 
Columnists  and  broadcasters  commented 
on  the  almost  carte  blanche  discretion 
with  which  Federal  agencies  spend  mon- 
ey, with  almost  no  oversight  by  Congress. 

Thousands  of  letters  from  under- 
standably indignant  citizens  throughout 
America  poured  into  my  office  and  those 
of  other  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
Working  men  and  women  complained 
about  this  scandalous  spending  situation, 
requesting  further  information,  and 
asked  what  they  could  do  to  help  fight 
this  battle  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  to  provide  me  with  a  re- 
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port  detailing  the  background  of  these 
federally  funded  projects.  The  GAO's  Di- 
vision of  Financial  and  General  Man- 
agement Studies  investigated  those 
projects  I  complained  about,  as  well  as 
many  others  cited  by  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union  and  other  public-spirited 
watchdogs  of  Federal  spending. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  GAG  find- 
ings in  the  Record,  as  well  as  my  own 
original  report,  so  working  American 
citizens  who  pay  the  price  of  govern- 
ment will  realize  how  much  more  than 
reform  of  its  own  helter-skelter  taxing 
and  spending  procedures  Congress  must 
do  to  stop  Federal  boondoggling. 

Congress  has  been  \ery  derelict  In 
monitoring  the  way  Federal  agencies 
spend  money  for  research  and  other  pur- 
poses. It  has  appropriated  millions  of 
dollars  in  lump  sums  to  these  agencies, 
with  no  monitoring  of  whether  the  mon- 
ey is  used  wisely  or  efficiently.  A  much 
tighter  rein  should  be  held  on  spending 
by  Federal  agencies.  And  agencies  that 
habitually  spend  money  for  far-out  aca- 
demic research  and  other  projects  pro- 
viding no  direct  benefits  to  the  general 
public  should  certainly  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  such  spending  when  they  come 
back  to  Congress  for  additional  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  laborious  and 
time-consuming  process  to  Identify  all 
the  specific  ways  that  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  spend  lump-sum  dis- 
cretionary appropriations,  which  is  a 
large  part  of  the  problem.  Most  projects 
can  only  be  found  by  searching  through 
reams  of  computer  listings  that  identify 
how  money  is  used,  since  most  Federal 
departments  do  not  publish  detailed  re- 
ports of  how  all  funds  are  spent. 

Many  questionable  expenditures  are 
often  disguised  by  the  bureaucracy  with 
innocuous  descriptions,  or  lumped  to- 
gether under  general  headings  where 
they  are  almost  Impossible  to  find.  Grants 
to  commimity  action  agencies  for  a  mul- 
titude of  social  engineering  schemes,  for 
example,  are  often  listed  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  "conduct  and  administra- 
tion," or  some  similar  generality. 

With  the  help  of  GAG,  the  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  been  willing 
to  tackle  this  complicated,  full-time  job 
of  being  a  watchdog  on  Federal  spend- 
ing are  somehow  able  to  control  some  of 
this  waste.  Public  pressure  when  waste- 
ful spending  is  exposed  is  certainly  an 
essential  ingredient  in  getting  less  con- 
cerned public  officials  to  spend  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  more  judiciously. 

But  taxpayers  need  many  more  friends 
in  Congress  before  we  can  truly  put  gov- 
ernment on  a  more  businesslike  basis 
and  stop  inflation  that  Insidiously  erodes 
purchasing  power.  If  the  public  is  fed  up 
enough  about  Government  waste  and 
deficit  spending  that  is  ruinous  to 
earnings  and  savings  of  individual  citi- 
zens, perhaps  they  will  put  big  spenders 
out  of  Congress,  and  give  us  younger,  re- 
form-minded Congressmen  the  rein- 
forcements we  need  to  preserve  respon- 
sible government  and  our  economy. 

The  information  follows: 

Why  Tax  Bills  Hurt 
I   know   I   don't   have   to   remind   anyone 
that  this  week  marks  the  filing  deadline 
for  federal  Income  tax  returns. 
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But  as  we  observe  that  sorrowful  occasion, 
I  wonder  how  many  American  taxpayers  sin- 
cerely trust  that  federal  bureaucrats  wUl 
spend  their  hard-earned  dollars  Judiciously, 
Or  that  Congress  will  obligate  them  wisely. 

I'm  sorry  to  report  that  the  record  Is  pretty 
miserable  on  both  counts. 

Unless  taxpayers  get  more  friends  in  Wash- 
ington, I  fear  that  bureaucrats  with  a  help- 
ful shove  from  liberals  In  congress  will  con- 
tinue the  squanderous  waste  and  misuse  of 
tax  dollars  that  take  place  here.  With  this 
year's  gigantic  tax  haul,  they  may  go  bananas 
altogether. 

Federal  bureaucrats  who  can  spend  $375,- 
000  with  a  straight  face  to  study  the  way 
Frlsbees  fiy  could  dream  up  almost  anything. 
So  could  someone  who  spends  $121,000  to 
find  out  why  people  say  "ain't."  Or  $70,000  to 
study  the  smell  of  perspiration  from  Austra- 
lian aborigines. 

These  projects  are  sadly  not  just  the  prod- 
uct of  someone's  fertile  imagination.  They 
are  actual  federal  studies,  commissioned  by 
federal  agencies  and  paid  for  with  your  tax 
dollars. 

Can  anyone  stand  a  sampling  of  thou- 
sands more  examples? 

The  Interdepartmental  Screw  Thread  Com- 
mittee, established  as  a  "temporary"  agency 
to  speed  the  end  of  World  War  I,  is  stiU  la- 
boring to  make  nuts  and  bolts  fit  together. 
The  cost:   $250,000  a  year. 

The  federal  government's  Board  of  Tea 
Tasters  sips  along  at  taxpayers'  expense,  cost- 
ing $117,250  a  year.  Extra  sipping  is  also  done 
for  those  unhappy  with  this  board's  tea-tast- 
ing tests  by  the  Board  of  Tea  Appeals. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  got  a  $243,740  fed- 
eral grant  for  a  project  extending  travelers' 
aid  to  migrants  lost  on  the  freeway. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  spent  $19,300  to  find  out  why 
children  fall  off  tricycles.  Their  official  find- 
ing: "Unstable  performance,  particularly 
rollover  whUe  ttirnlng." 

England's  Queen  Elizabeth  n  received  868,- 
000  from  Uncle  Sam  for  not  planting  cotton 
on  her  Mississippi  plantation. 

Animals  are  a  particular  curiosity  of  fed- 
eral agencies,  as  these  recent  expenditures 
indicate:  $20,324  to  learn  evervthtog  pos- 
sible about  the  mating  calls  of  Central  Amer- 
ican toads;  $70,000  to  classify  and  determine 
the  population  biology  of  Indo-Australlan 
ants;  $20,000  to  study  the  blood  groups  of 
Polish  Zlotnika  pigs;  and  $6,000  to  study  bi- 
sexual Polish  frogs. 

And  then  there's  the  $67,373  spent  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  for  its  three- 
day  workshop  on  careers,  attended  by  top 
degree-holding  "scholars"  at  a  posh  Wash- 
ington motel.  The  only  result  of  the  work- 
shop was  a  granunar-poor  tirade  against  sex 
bias  In  Job  titles. 

The  workshop's  report  called  for  a  thor- 
ough cleansing  of  sexual  connotation  In 
names  for  certain  Jobholders.  For  example, 
mailmen,  pressmen,  chambermaids  and  bus- 
boys  would  become  letter  carriers,  press  op- 
erators, lodging  quarters  cleaners,  and  wait- 
ers' assistants.  I'd  hate  to  see  the  NIE  price- 
tag  for  something  worthwhile,  like  a  way  to 
reduce  the  high  Illiteracy  rate  among  high 
school  graduates. 

Finally,  there  are  the  federal  officials  who 
waste  thousands  of  tax  dollars  on  monu- 
ments to  their  own  vanity  and  comfort.  Such 
as  Postmaster  General  E.  T.  Klassen's  new 
$800  marble-topped  lavatory,  which  was  one 
smaU  item  In  his  recent  elaborate  $149,100 
office  refurbishing. 

Not  to  be  outdone  at  office  plushness,  VJB. 
Attorney  General  William  Saxbe  zipped  up 
aU  his  predecessor's  new  carpeting  as  soon 
as  he  moved  to  the  Jtistlce  Department,  sim- 
ply because  he  didn't  like  the  color.  Then 
the  decor  of  his  entire  s\ilte  had  to  be  co- 
ordinated, for  a  total  cost  to  taxpayers  of 
$79,600. 
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It  Is  little  comfort  to  any  of  us  as  we  send 
In  our  tax  returns  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  the  average  cost  of  federal  pro- 
grams for  every  man.  woman  and  child  In  the 
U.S.  Is  aboui  $1,500 — more  than  double  the 
cost  per  person  in  1965.  Since  tax  cheaters 
can  be  fined  and  Jailed,  perhaps  federal  bu- 
reaucrats guilty  of  squandering  our  money 
should  be  as  well. 

All  these  silly  projects  I  have  mentioned, 
plus  others  too  numerous  to  list,  add  up  to 
millions  of  dollars  in  unnecessary  govern- 
ment spending,  boosting  the  rate  of  inflation 
and  th«  national  debt.  Somehow,  some  way, 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  speaking  out  on 
this  vital  pocketbook  Issue  will  one  day  make 
up  the  majority  and  put  a  permanent  stop 
to  this  nonsense. 

Unless  we  do,  instead  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican working  two  hours  and  38  minutes  every 
eight-hour  working  day  Just  to  earn  enough 
money  to  pay  all  his  taxes,  he'll  become  a 
year-round  slave  of  the  spend-crazy  govern- 
ment monster,  with  no  freedom  for  any 
choices  of  his  own. 

A  Pahtial  Summary  of  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Findings  Regarding  Re- 
ports ON  P^OE.lAL  EXPENDITX/RES 

PENTAGON  FRISBEE  STITOV — $375,000 

The  Department  of  Defense  awarded  con- 
tracts to  Honeywell  ($79,997)  and  Denver 
Research  Institute  ($108,902)  to  conduct  a 
self-suspended  flare  study.  In-house  costs  for 
the  project  were  $18'5,931,  bringing  total  ex- 
penditures to  $375,023. 

The  objective  of  the  study  was  to  develop 
an  improved  aircraft-launched  flare  for 
naval  applications  which  would  be  safe,  con- 
sumable, c'-'.eap,  and  reliable.  Inlt'ally  funded 
In  FY  1968,  the  study  determined  the  con- 
cept feasible,  but  two  major  problems  were 
encountered:  The  flare  as  developed  had  a 
burn  time  of  less  than  one  minute,  and 
launcher  complexity  required  added  devel- 
opment and  additional  aircraft  maintenance. 
The  entire  program  was  terminated  In  the 
fall  of  1970. 

RESEARCH  ON  THE  SMELL  OF  PERSPIRATION  FROM 
AUSTRALIAN  ABORIGINES $70,000 

This  is  one  of  16  subprojects  concerned 
with  "zoophyslology  in  Alaska."  and  funded 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
purpose  of  the  subproject  was  to  learn  about 
the  adaptation  of  man  to  his  environment 
and  involved  a  comparison  of  the  Alaskan 
Eskimo  with  the  Australian  aborigine  and 
their  stress  reactions  to  climate.  The  project 
has  not  been  funded  since  1971. 

BOARD  OF  TEA  TASTERS — $  1 17,250 

According  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, this  board  meets  twice  a  year— once 
to  set  standards  on  tea  Importation  and  a 
second  time  to  review  and  decide  on  all  ap- 
peals arising  from  disputes  over  regulatory 
actions.  A  recent  amendment  to  the  FY  1974 
appropriations  bill  restricts  tea  importation 
regulatory  activities  to  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings from  fees  charged  of  Importers  by  the 
government,  which  is  about  $57,600.  The  fig- 
ure of  $117,250,  the  amount  originally  re- 
quested by  the  FDA.  Includes  all  regulatory 
costs,  such  as  chemists'  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, analysis  and  compliance  costs,  and 
so  forth. 


GRANT  TO  THE  CITT  Ol 
TRAVELERS'    AID    TO 
FREEWAY — $243,740 

A  grant  of  $243 
Office  of  Economic 
nomlc  and  Youth 
Greater   Los  Angeles 
Angeles  Community 
applied  during  a  twc 
to    1967.   The   federa: 
given  to  the  Travel^ 
Angeles,  a  social 
purpose   of   the  gran^ 
moving    into    Los 
$10,000  was  allocated 
vans — trucks  travelin  5 
of  stranded  motorist^ 
need  help.  The  vast 
funds  was  speiit  on 
of  Traveler's  Aid  and 
the  Newcomers  Center 
Angeles. 

STUDY  TO  FIGURE  OUT 


LOS  ANGELES  TO  EXTEND 
MIGRANTS    LOST    ON     THE 
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PAYMENT   TO    QL  EEN 
FOR   NOT   PLANTING 
$68,000 

Agriculture 
Service    (ASC.3)    and 
payments  in  1972 
to  Delta  and  Pine 
owned  subsidiary  of 
Ish  company  in 
the  Royal  family  are 
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STUDY  OP  INDO- 

A  Study  of  Indo- 
ducted  at  Harvard 
1966.  The  three-year 
a  $70,000  grant  from 
Foundation.  NSP 
the   project  ended 
are  not  able  fru-ther 
of  the  research. 
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Stabilisation  and  Conservation 

Great   Plains   program 

Include  a  subsidy  of  $67,795 

Laid  Company,  a  wholly- 

tourtald's.  Ltd..  a  Brlt- 

whlc|i  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
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MATING  CALLS  OP  CENTRAL 
S — $20,324 

Of  Mating  Calls  and 

of   the   Central 

conducted  under  a  Na- 
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AUSTRALIAN  ANTS $70,000 
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STUDY    OF  THE   BLOI  (D   GROUPS   OF  POLISH 
ZLOTNIKA      IGS — $20,000 

This  five-year  studf  was  conducted  at  the 
Agricultural  College  In  Poznan,  Poland,  and 
completed  in  1967.  Uhe  $20,556  project  was 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Ajgriculture  Department, 


and  involved  research 


cells  and  serum  anti{  [ens  In  this  new  racial 
group  of  swine. 


STUDY    OF   BISEXUAL 

Estimated  FY   1974 


Investigating  red  blood 


POLISH   FROGS — $6,000 

expenditures  for  this 


Smithsonian  Institution  project  are  $6,000. 
The  project  Is  an  att4  mpt  to  properly  classi- 
fy Kara  escuUnta,  wh  ch  Is  either  a  hybrid  or 
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frog,  by  enzyme  and 
to  allow  Polish  and 
share  the  latest  tech- 


a  separate  species  of 
protem  analysis,  and 
American  scientists  to 
nlques  in  species  Iden  ilficatlon. 

ODOR  MEASURING  MACH^E   PURCHASED  FOR  THE 
TURKS— 1-$29, 361 

This  Agriculture  Deaartment  project,  titled 
"Development  of  an  opor  measuring  instru- 
ction and  grading  of 
rom  1963-65  at  Robert 
r   In   Turkey.  USDA 
e  developed  also  has 


ment  for  use  in  ins] 
foods."  was  conducted 
College  Research  Cei 
officials  claim  machii 
applications  In  the  X3.i 

CONDOM     STAMP 

The  Office  of  Econoi 
ed  a  $47,000  initial  gri 


lOGRAM — $47,000 

Ic  Opportunity  award- 
it  to  Population  Serv- 


ices International  for  (sex  training  and  sub- 
sidized condoms  for  t^en-age  boys  tn  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland 

STUDY  TO  TEACH  MOTHSCS  TO  PLAY  V7ITH  THEIR 
CHILDREN-f-$S7e,e69 

This  National  Institutes  of  Health  study 
was  first  funded  in  1968  with  a  $149,000  grant 
to  the  University  of  Florida' s  Institute  of  De- 
velopment  of  Human  Resources.  The  overall 
title  of  the  study  Is  "pome  Learning  Center 


ulatlon. "  The  project 
1  direct  and  Indirect 
76,969. 


Approach  to  Early  St 
is  still  active  with  to 
costs  amounting  to 

DICTIONARY    OF    WltCHCRAPT $46,089 

TJie  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  has  awarded  grants  totaling 
$46,089  to  sup-5ort  the  gathering  of  Informa- 
tion for  a  reference  look  titled  "American 
Popular  Beliefs  and  Superstitions,"  which 
the  Foundation  claims  Is  a  standard  work  for 
use  In  the  fields  of  linguistics,  mythology, 
and  folklore.  The  latest  grant  for  $24,134 
was  awarded  on  Feb.   15,  1974. 

STUDY  OF  LIZARDS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA $13,000 

Estimated  FY  1974  expenditures  for  this 
Smithsonian  Institution  project  are  $15,000. 
The  project  alms  to  si:  ow  how  a  more  vlgor- 
ovis  and  adaptable  sjecies  of  lizards  can 
gradually  colonize  anc  displace  a  less  hardy 
species. 

STUDY   OF   WILD   BOARS    W   PAKISTAN $35,000 

Estimated  FY  1974  expenditures  for  this 
Smithsonian  Institution  project  are  $35,000. 
The  project  aims  to  help  the  Pakistan  gov- 
ernment control  the  vlld  boar,  which  does 
extensive  damage  to  ciops.  In  Muslim  coun- 
tries, the  boar,  like  th  s  pig,  is  considered  an 
unclean  animal,  and  its  numbers  are  there- 
fore not  controlled  thr  )ugh  regular  cropping. 

STUDY    OF   THE   IMPACT    OF   RURAL   ROAD    CON- 
STRUCTION   IN    lOLAND $85,000 

Estimated  FY  1974  expenditures  for  this 
Smithsonian  Institution  project  are  $86,000. 
The  project  aims  to  determine  what  hap- 
pens to  a  village  or  rural  area  previously 
isolated  from  the  outs  de  world  when  a  road 
is  built.  Emphasis  wil  be  on  the  Impact  to 
the  community's  peo>le,  culture,  families, 
patterns  of  trade,  im:  oigration,  emigration, 
and  so  forth. 

STUDY    OF  AMERICAN   A  «D   INDIAN    WHISTLING 
DUCKS- -$S,000 

Estimated  FY  1974  expenditures  for  this 
Smithsonian  Institution  project  are  $f,000. 
The  project  alms  to  slow  why  Indian  whis- 
tling ducks,  anatomically  almost  Identical  to 
American  whistling  dticks,  have  apparently 
survived  habitat  changes  caused  by  human 
encroachment  while  others  have  become 
extinct. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ga-sxord  Nelson, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


SENATE— .rwestfaj/,  June  25, 1974 

\     irroe  ^\.     y^-.-j ^i i  _l _*     _._  ««*. 


O  God,  who  rule*  over  men  and  na- 


tions,  we  beseech 


President  of  the  Ui  lited  States  in  body, 


VfLKTEfl 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 


mind,  and  spirit  or 
Grant  to  him  and 
dom  and  grace  in 
true  peace. 


Thee  to  guard   the 


his  special  mission, 
his  counselors  wis- 
every  endeavor  for 


We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  support  the 
Congress  in  its  maiifold  tasks.  Uphold 
all  who  are  in  the  ssrvice  of  the  Nation 
that  daily  work  mas  be  performed  with 
diligence  and  in  fidelity  to  our  heritage 
under  God.  Raise  vip  leaders  to  whom 
the  people  may  rallj^.  and  grant  that  all 
may  unite  in  serving  Thee  with  their 
whole  heart  and  mind  and  strength. 
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Through  Him  who  is  the   way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  Amen.  - 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senats. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  25.  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Oatlord 
Nelson,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  NELSON  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, June  24,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION    OF    CERTAIN 
ITEMS   ON   THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  923  and  925. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  APPROPRIATION 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  REPORT- 
ING WEATHER  MODIFICATION 
ACTIVITIES 

The  bill  (S.  3320)  to  extend  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  reporting  of 
weather  modification  activities,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  December  18.  1971  (85 
Stat.  736:  IS  U.S.C.  330e),  U  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "and"  after  "June  80, 
1973,"  and  inserting  after  "June  30,  1974." 
the  words  "June  30,  1975.  June  30,  1976,  and 
June  30. 1977,". 


DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  bill  (H.R.  9456)  to  extend  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970  for 
3  years,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us,  S.  2848,  would  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1970.  It  was  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JAvrrs).  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  one  of 
its  11  cosponsors. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  held  hearings  on  the  bill,  and 
it  was  reported  last  week  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  RseoRD  at 
this  point  a  detailed  summary  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section smalysis  of  S.  2848  as 
reported. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  S.  2848 

1.  The  bUl  extends  through  Fiscal  1977  the 
grant  and  contract  authorities  of  the  Drug 
Abvise  Education  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91- 
527.  It  authorizes  a  total  of  $90,000,000  over 
the  three-year  period,  $26,000,000  in  Fiscal 
1975,  $30,000,000  In  Fiscal  1976,  and  $34.- 
000.000  in  Fiscal  1977. 

2.  The  title  of  the  Act  of  1970  is  amended 
to  read  the  "Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act",  and  the  Act  of  1970  is  further 
amended  as  appropriate  to  include  education 
on  alcohol  abuse. 

3.  The  findings  and  statement  of  purpose 
of  the  Act  of  1970  are  amended  to  respond 
to  the  behavioral  complexity  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  and  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
prevention  and  e&ily  Ihterventlon  programs 
which  recognize  the  vital  role  of  family,  peer 
group,  school,  chvirch,  and  all  those  Institu- 
tions in  the  community  which  Influence  the 
behavior  of  young  people. 

4.  Activities  to  be  funded.  Including  bUin- 
gual  activities,  will  Include  the  development, 
testing,  evaluation,  disseislnatlon,  and  train- 
ing in  the  selection  of  materials;  the  devel- 
opment of  comprehensive  school  and  com- 
munity programs  which  seek  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  youthful  drug  and  alcohol  abuse; 
pre-service  and  In-servlce  training  for  school 
personnel,  law  enforcement  officers,  and  other 
public  service  and  community  leaders;  and 
public  education  programs  for  parents  and 
other  concerned  persons  in  the  community. 

5.  The  bill  permits  up  to  10%  of  the  sums 
appropriated  to  be  granted  to  state  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  costs  of  assisting  local 
educational  agencies  to  develop  and  carry 
out  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  education 
programs. 

6.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  may 
expend  up  to  1%  of  the  sums  appropriated 
each  year  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  program,  and  he  must 
submit  annually  to  the  House  and  Senate 
authorizing  and  appropriating  committees 
a  report  stating  specific  program  objectives, 
conclusions  as  to  effectiveness,  any  legisla- 
tive recommendations  he  may  have,  a  list 
of  studies  conducted,  and  an  evaluation  plan 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Analysis  of  S.  2848.  To  ExiKifD  and  Improve 
THE  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  or  1970 
Sec.  2(a)— New  title— "Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act" 

(b)  AmMids  section  2  of  1970  Act  by  sub- 
stituting new  language  for  findings  and 
declaration  of  purpose  to  reflect  the  develop- 
ing recognition  of  multi-drug  abuse  Includ- 
ing alcohol  and  of  the  need  for  prevention 
and  early  Intervention  programs  which  seek 
to  eliminate  the  causes  of  drug  abuse. 


(c)  Amends  section  3  as  follows: 
Sec.  3(a)  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
make  grants  to  and  contracts  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  State  and  local 
education  agencies,  and  public  and  private 
education  or  community  agencies,  Institu- 
tions, and  organizations — to  support  and 
evaluate  demonstration  projects,  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  projects,  to 
train,  and  to  provide  technical  assistance. 

(b)  Funds  shall  be  available  for  activities, 
including  bilingual  activities,  such  as — 

(1)  development,  testing,  evaluation,  and 
dissemination  of  materials,  and  training  in 
the  selection  and  use  of  materials; 

(2)  comprehensive  programs  focusing  on 
causes  of  drug  abuse,  the  development  of 
appropriate  attitudes  and  values,  and  the 
Inclusion  of  school  personnel,  parents,  youth, 
and  conununlty  representatives  in  planning 
and  development; 

(3)  prevention  and  early  Intervention  pro- 
grams In  schools,  with  fining  of  faculty 
and  students,  and  student  involvement  in 
wholesome  alternative  activities; 

(4)  preservice  and  Inservice  training  for 
teachers,  counselors,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, and  other  community  leaders; 

(5)  community  education  programs  for 
parents  and  others; 

(6)  recruitment  and  training  of  person- 
nel. Including  former  drug  and  alcohol 
abusers;  and 

(7)  projects  for  disseminating  model  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  Funds  up  to  10%  of  amounts  appro- 
priated each  year  may  be  made  avaUable  to 
the  State  education  agencies. 

(d)(1)  Clarifies  subsection  (d)(1)  of  1970 
Act  setting  forth  the  requirements  for  appli- 
cants relating  to  administration,  reporting, 
and  record-keeping. 

(2)  Amends  (d)  (3)  to  give  State  education 
agencies  an  opportunity  to  submit  in  writing 
within  30  days  their  comments  on  grant  ap- 
plications from  local  agencies. 

(3)  Clarifies  Intent  of  1970  Act  that 
amendments  of  applications  are  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  are  original  appli- 
cations, except  as  the  Commissioner  may 
otherwise  provide. 

(e)(1)  The  Commissioner  may  use  up  to 
1%  of  the  sums  appropriated  each  year  for 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  programs 
assisted. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  must  submit  an 
evaluation  report  annually  by  March  31 
to  the  Hoxise  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Conunittees,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  The  report  rnvst 
contain  the  agency's  statement  of  specific 
program  objectives  under  the  Act,  its  con- 
clusions as  to  program  effectiveness  meas- 
ured through  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  make  recommendations  for  any  changes 
or  additional  legislation  needed,  list  the  stud- 
ies oonductbd,  and  contain  the  evaluation 
plan  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(f)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 
authorizes  to  be  appropriated  $26,000,000  in 
Fiscal  1975.  $30,000,000  in  Fiscal  1976,  and 
$34,000,000  in  Fiscal  1977. 

(d)  Inserts  new  section  4  requiring  each 
recipient  of  funds  to  keep  records  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  disclosing 
amounts  and  disposition  of  funds  received, 
cost  of  project,  funds  from  other  sources, 
and  other  records  to  facilitate  effective  audit. 
Authorized  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Gen 
eral  Accounting  Office  wlU  have  access  to 
records  for  3  years  after  completion  of  the 
project. 

(e)  Amends  section  5  of  the  Act  to  Include 
the  word  "alcohol"  as  appropriate. 

(f)  Amends  section  8  to  define  "Commis- 
sioner" as  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  problem  of  drug 
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abuse  among  young  people,  this  Is  a 
modest  bill.  It  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $26  million,  $30  million,  and  $34  mil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years  for  the  conduct 
of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention 
programs  directed  toward  young  people 
In  their  schools  and  communities.  The 
$26  million  authorized  for  fiscal  1975  is  in 
fact  $2  million  less  than  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  each  of  the  last  2  years  un- 
der the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1970.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  that 
act,  however,  have  been  far  below  au- 
thorizations. For  example,  with  $28  mil- 
lion authorized  In  each  of  the  last  2  fis- 
cal years,  only  $12.3  million  in  fiscal  1973 
and  $6  million  in  fiscal  1974  were  ap- 
propriated. 

During  our  hearings  on  this  legislatfon, 
the  administration's  witness,  although 
agreeing  with  the  philosophical  approach 
reflected  in  S.  2848,  opposed  passage  of 
the  bill  on  the  ground  that  a  limited  Fed- 
eral responsibility  could  be  carried  out 
under  comprehensive  education  legisla- 
tion and  local  programs  could  be  funded 
from  State  drug  and  alcohol  formula 
grants. 

The  committee  concluded  that  this 
approach  would  be  totally  inadequate.  It 
would  leave  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  edu- 
cation at  every  level.  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  to  depend  for  funds  on  agencies 
with  other  primary  tasks  and  demands. 
Moreover,  experience  with  drug  abuse 
education  programs  over  the  past  4  years 
proves  that  this  program  administered 
by  the  OfQce  of  Education  performs  a 
unique  and  essential  service  not  offered 
by  any  other  agency:  it  speaks  with 
credibility  to  educators,  who  tradition- 
ally look  for  guidance  to  the  Office  of 
Education  rather  than  to  the  various 
Federal  health  and  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  year 
statements  of  the  President  and  of  other 
administration  officials  have  encouraged 
the  Impression  that  drug  abuse  in  our 
society  Is  declining.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  true  that  heroin  abuse  is  declining, 
or  at  least  that  it  Is  not  Increasing  so 
rapidly  as  It  was  a  few  years  ago.  Even  if 
we  accept  this  assiunption,  however,  it 
does  not  support  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  overcoming  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple are  involved  in  varying  degrees  with 
the  abiise  of  cocaine,  amphetammes,  bar- 
biturates, tranquilizers,  hashish,  and 
marihuana.  In  addition,  reports  from  all 
over  the  Nation  Indicate  a  rise  among 
teenagers  in  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  our 
leading  drag  of  abuses. 

A  recently  reported  survey  in  Florida 
indicated  that  there  are  more  than  20,- 
000  teenagers  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
17  in  that  State  who  drink  every  single 
day.  It  happens  that  the  survey  was 
conducted  in  Florida,  but  I  am  sure  the 
situation  is  not  so  different  in  other 
States.  Since  1970  about  half  the  States 
have  lowered  the  legal  drinking  age  to 
18.  and  the  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety  reports  a  significant  increase 
in  the  number  of  15-  to  20-year-olds  who 
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were  killed  in  crashes  In  those  States 
during  the  year  following  the  change  in 
the  law.  , 

Mr.  President,  pur  young  people  are 
surrounded  by  alcohol  and  other  danger- 
ous drugs.  According  to  the  1973  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Ik^iri- 
huana  and  Drug  Abuse,  Americans  in  a 
recent  year  spent  an  estimated  $972  mil- 
lion for  mood-alteting  prescription  drugs 
and  $28  million  aiore  for  nonprescrip- 
tion sleeping  agents.  Retail  sales  of  al- 
coholic beverages  in  this  country  last 
year  amounted  to  $26.6  billion.  We  can 
and  should  impoee  better  controls  to 
prevent  the  abusf  of  these  substances, 
but  in  the  face  of  j  their  enormous  avail- 
ability, the  most  ieffective  controls  will 
be  those  within  the  Individual. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  greatly 
intensify  our  educational  efforts.  By  sup- 
porting these  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  help  young  people  develop  ap- 
propriate values  aad  attitudes  toward  the 
use  of  chemical  substances,  we  will  be 
saving  yoimg  livei,  not  just  picking  up 
the  pieces  after  disaster  has  struck. 

This  year  we  have  been  asked  to  ap- 
propriate more  thin  $240  million  for  the 
treatment  and  rthabilitatlon  of  drug 
users  and  more  |han  $294  million  for 
drug  law  enf  orcen^nt  The  Federal  budg- 
et request  for  alcoholism  is  almost  $100 
million,  and  this  is  not  nearly  enough 
when  we  know  thedisease  costs  our  econ- 
omy at  least  i  15  billion  annually. 
Nearly  every  dolla  r  of  all  these  millions 
Is  spent  either  t<  prevent  the  flow  of 
illicit  drugs  or  to  I  Bpair  the  harm  caused 
by  substance  abuse . 

Without  a  mu(h  stronger  education 
and  prevention  effort,  our  attack  on  drug 
and  alcohol  abusei  would  continue  to  be 
unbalanced  and  indeed  irrational.  This 
modest  bill  will  htlp  to  fill  that  need.  I 
urge  that  It  pass. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mf .  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  suppprt  the  passage  of  the 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1974  (S.  2848) .  Alcohol- 
ism and  drug  atoxne  in  our  coimtry  has 
been  Increasing,  ^e  are  seeing  now,  in 
this  coimtry,  thfe  development  of  a 
frightening  pattern  of  polydrug  use. 
Yoimg  people,  evtn  at  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  levds,  are  taking 
drugs  in  combination — amphetamines, 
barbiturates,  traifiuillzers,  and  others, 
frequently  mixed  with  alcohol. 

While  we  need  to  develop  some  clini- 
cal treatment  models  for  youngsters  so 
deeply  enmeshed  in  polydrug  use  as  to 
be  rendered  nonfunctional,  we  should  not 
fsol  to  heed  the  major  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  our  experience  In  dealing 
with  the  drug  abfise  prdslems  over  the 
past  few  years. 

The  drug  abuse  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  our  simply  dealing  with  its  ulti- 
mate manifestation  in  the  individual, 
that  is  addiction  tor  crippling  polydrug 
use.  The  abuse  of  any  substance  is  com- 
plex human  behavior  which  is  influenced 
by  many  forces;  school,  family,  church, 
conmiunity.  medisi,  peer  group  pressure. 
We  must  undertake  the  development  of 
educational  program  models  that  utilize 
the  resoiu-ces  of  all  of  these  in  order  to 
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affect  drug  takinj  behavior  before  It 
reaches  the  final  ttage;  one  where  al- 
ready overburdened  and  often  still  un- 
certain health  professionals  must  be 
called  upon  again  for  a  solution. 

We  must  undertake  early  Intervention 
and  primary  prevention  activities,  aimed 
at  helping  experimenters  and  users  out 
of  the  "taking"  category  before  taking 
becomes  "abusing."  And  at  helping  the 
troubled  youngsterp  who,  even  though  a 
nonuser,  may  be  headed  for  trouble  with 
drugs  because  of  ^leir  abundance  and 
easy  accessibility,  i)ecause  of  peer  pres- 
sure to  conform,  to  join,  to  belong,  and 
because  of  the  mote  general  but  equally 
strong  overall  pressure  In  our  society  to 
opt  for  the  chemical  solution  to  life's 
problems. 

The  commmiityj  at  large,  and  the 
schools  particularly,  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  focus  on  the  causes  of  drug  abuse 
rather  than  the  symptoms,  to  reflect 
their  own  specialized  needs,  and  to  plan 
and  develop  respMisive  early  Interven- 
tion and  prevention  programing. 

Criticisms  of  so-called  drug  education 
efforts  have  been  J  leveled  at  programs 
which  have  focuseq  for  the  most  part  on 
providing  massive  p.mounts  of  informa- 
tion, very  often  to  bored  or  hostile  audi- 
ences. Such  criticism  is  well  directed,  but 
not  because  education  does  not  work. 
Rather  because  Inlormation  Is  not  edu- 
cation. I 

Drug  education  sliould  be  a  total  proc- 
ess of  interaction!  between  individuals 
which  emphasizes  ijhe  effective  as  well  as 
the  cognitive  appt-oach;  a  process  in 
which  drug  mformation  is  utilized  as  a 
nutritive  ingredient  for  the  mutual 
growth  of  teacher  and  student  alike,  to 
the  end  of  Involvlilig  the  student  In  in- 
tellectual, cultural,  and  social  alterna- 
tives to  drug  abusei  The  pending  legisla- 
tion for  the  first  iime  will  permit  our 
Nation  to  mount  [the  appropriate  na- 
tional attack  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

The  committee  reported  bill  is  sub- 
stantially Identical  to  the  bill  I  authored 
and  Introduced  with  Senator  Hugrzs, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Narcoti(;s — who  has  provided 
our  Nation  with  efcceptlonal  leadership 
with  respect  to  this  critical  problem  of 
drug  abuse — and  qospoitovmsd  by  all  of 
the  minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — Senators 
DoMiNicK,  Beall,  Schweiker,  Stafford, 
and  Taft,  and  Senators  Cranston. 
Eagleton,  Hathaway,  Randolph,  and 
Senator  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  aind  Public  Welfare— 
who  has  provided  jcontinued  dedication 
with  respect  to  cottibatting  drug  abuse. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
measure  we  are  nbw  considering  is  in 
great  measure  piatterned  upon  the 
SPARK  program  in  New  York  City  which 
has  demonstrated  that  a  school  team 
approach,  relying  on  accurate  informa- 
tion and  counseling,  can  be  effective.  In- 
terestingly, its  success  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  its  meianingful  use  of  stu- 
dents themselves  as  "teacher^'  in  the 
overall  educational  process. 

I  believe  this  biU  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  alleviating  the 
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growing  drug  abuse  problem,  evidenced 
by  the  successful  experiences  of  pro- 
grams such  as  SPARK  and  others. 

To  achieve  these  objectives: 

First.  The  bill  extends  through  fiscal 
year  1977  the  grant  and  contract  author- 
ities of  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1970,  Public  Law  91-527.  It  authorizes 
a  total  of  $90,000,000  over  the  3-year  pe- 
riod, $26,000,000  m  fiscal  year  1975, 
$30,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $34,- 
000,000  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

Second.  The  title  of  the  act  of  1970  is 
amended  to  read  the  "Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Act,"  and  the  act  of  1970  Is  fur- 
ther amended  as  appropriate;  to  include 
education  on  alcohol  abuse. 

Third.  The  findmgs  and  statement  of 
purpose  of  the  act  of  1970  are  amended 
to  respond  to  the  behavioral  complexity 
of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  prevention  and  early 
intervention  programs  which  recognize 
the  vital  role  of  family,  peer  group, 
school,  church,  and  all  those  institutions 
in  the  community  which  influence  the 
behavior  of  young  pepole. 

Fourth.  Activities  to  be  funded.  Includ- 
ing bilingual  activities,  will  include  the 
development,  testing,  evaluation,  dis- 
semination, and  training  in  the  selection 
of  materials;  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive school  and  community  pro- 
grams which  seek  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  youthful  drug  and  alcohol  abuse;  pre- 
servlce  and  inservice  training  for  school 
personnel,  law  enforcement  officers,  and 
other  public  service  and  commimity 
leaders;  and  puUic  education  programs 
for  parents  and  other  concerned  persons 
in  the  community. 

Fifth.  The  bill  permits  up  to  10  percent 
of  the  sums  appropriated  to  be  granted 
to  State  educational  agencies  for  the 
costs  of  assisting  local  educatloTial  agen- 
cies to  develop  and  carry  out  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  education  programs. 

Sixth.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
may  expend  up  to  1  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  each  year  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  he  must  submit  annually  to 
the  House  and  Senate  authorizing  and 
appropriating  committees  a  report  stat- 
ing specific  program  objections,  conclu- 
sions as  to  effectiveness,  any  legislative 
recommendations  he  may  have,  a  list  of 
studies  conducted,  and  an  evaluation 
plan  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H.R.  9456  and  substitute  there- 
for the  text  of  S.  2848  as  reported  by 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9456)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2848  be  In- 
definitely postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM  TUK  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bill  and  joint 
resolutions  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

HJi.  15223.  An  Act  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
RaUroad  S&fety  Act  of  1970  and  tbe  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Tranaportatloa  Control  Act  of 
1970  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.J.  Res.  1056.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  30  days  tbe  expiration  date  of  tbe  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1960;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1061.  A  joint  resolution  mniring 
further  urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  tbe  flsool  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposea. 


HOUSE   BILL   AND   JOINT   RBSOLU- 
TION  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  read  twice  by  their  title  and  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 

HJt.  15223.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  the  Hazard- 
ovB  Materials  Transportation  Control  Ac*  of 
1970  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

H.J.  Res.  1061.  A  joint  resolution  mairing 
further  urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for 
the  Veterans'  Admlnlstraticm,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  ,  the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S    JOURNEY   TO 
MOSCOW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
President  Nixon  will  embark  today  on 
another  Journey  to  Moscow.  The  wis- 
dom of  his  course  of  action  has  been 
questioned  by  many  people  who  believe 
tiiat  detente  Is  more  and  more  tending 
to  favor  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
ca. Soviet  leaders  are  naturally  wary, 
they  being  uncertain  about  the  Presi- 
dent's political  future.  The  Soviets  are 
no  longer  dependent  on  massive  Ameri- 
can grain  shipmraits  to  avert  critical  food 
shortages,  and  they  may  be  loath  to  make 
concessions.  It  Is  felt  by  some  that  the 
Russians  will  go  to  the  summit  deter- 
mined to  fight  for  terms  that  will  virtu- 
ally guarantee  Soviet  strategic  superior- 
ity over  the  United  States  in  fehe  future. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  President's 
critics  to  this  coimtry  that  the  Presl- 
dait's  domestic  troubles  must  weaken 
considerably  his  capability  to  take  the 
strong  line  that  may  be  necessary  in  his 
discussions  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  further  hinted  that  the  President 
might  be  Inclined  to  make  ctmcesslons  to 


the  Soviets  that  would  be  inimical  to 
American  interests,  in  order  to  create  the 
impression  of  success  and  harmony  In 
the  talks. 

For  these  reasons,  it  has  been  strongly 
advocated  by  some  people  that  President 
Nixon  cancel  his  trip  to  Moecow. 

I  have  had  serious  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  timing  of  the  forthcoming 
Moscow  meeting.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  President  will  be  negotiat- 
ing from  a  weakened  position  at  home, 
and  the  Soviets  know  it.  Nonetheless,  the 
Moscow  meeting  is  on,  and,  that  being 
a  fact,  I  think  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  put 
our  hands  to  the  plow  and  not  look  back- 
ward. 

Whatever  may  be  the  personal  popu- 
larity, or  lack  of  it,  of  Richard  Nixon,  he 
will  sit  down  at  the  conference  table  In 
Moscow  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Regardless  of  what  domestic 
problems  may  be  imresolved  at  this  time, 
I  believe  that  the  American  people  are 
generally  behind  the  President  in  his 
international  dealmgs.  While  I  shall 
withhold  my  judgment  regarding  any 
commitments  the  President  may  make  at 
the  summit,  he  has  my  support  In  his 
desire  to  prevent  the  Soviet-American 
detente  from  losing  momentum. 

This  Is  a  time  when  we,  as  a  Nation, 
should  not  give  the  Soviets  any  idea  that 
they  can  roll  him  over,  simply  because 
he  is  Involved  in  serious  political  prob- 
lems at  home. 

The  Soviet  leaders  must  know  that  de- 
spite the  executive  powers  vested  in  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  no  President,  as  an  Individual, 
can  unilaterally  commit  this  country  to 
any  course  of  action  or  Inaction  that  Is 
patently  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  vis-a-vis  the  interests  of 
any  potential  adversary. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  through  the  political  and  diplomatic 
wars  for  many  years.  He  is  fully  aware 
that  his  every  swjtlon  In  international  in- 
tercourse— particulEirly  his  actions  and 
demeanor  in  Moscow — will  be  subject  to 
the  very  closest  scrutiny  by  his  support- 
ers as  well  as  by  his  detractors.  He  Is 
also  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Uiiited  States,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  will  liave  to  be 
answered  to  for  any  agreement  that  may 
be  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  at  the  coming  summit  talks. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  Jeopardize  his  good  record  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  being 
anything  other  than  firm  and  resolute  in 
behalf  of  American  interests. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  President  or 
any  President  will  trade  away  his  coim- 
try's  position  for  his  own  political  ad- 
vantage. 

I  think  we  went  too  far  on  SALT  I, 
but  If  we  don't  get  a  new  agreement,  I 
doubt  that  we  are  any  the  worse  off.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  times  when  no 
agreement  is  far  better  than  one  that 
is  hastily  contrived  for  the  occasion. 
And  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  sum- 
mit meeting  will  result  in  an  exercise  of 
restraint   in   the   deploymoit   of   new 
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weapons  systems  involving  multiple  nu- 
clear warheads. 

So  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
die  having  been  cast,  all  Americans 
should  put  aside  partisanship  and  per- 
sonal feelings  and  present  a  solid  front 
of  support  for  the  President  in  Moscow. 
It  is  possible  that  the  success  or  non- 
success  of  this  summit  will  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  whether  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren  will  live  in  a 
world  of  reasonable  harmony  or  in  a 
world  constantly  on  the  knife  edge  of 
nuclear  catastrophe. 

Our  immediate  domestic  problems  are 
serious  and  must  be  solved  judiciously 
and  fairly  and  as  rapidly  as  our  con- 
stitutional process  will  allow.  But  the 
problems  that  could  face  us  in  a  future 
world  devoid  of  hope  for  peace  would 
make  our  present  difiSculties  seem  in- 
consequential by  comparison. 

Let  us,  therefore,  close  our  ranks  and 
wish  Grodspeed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  he  approaches  a  meet- 
ing upon  which  might  hinge  our  destiny. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  to  me  under  the  order  be  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Pastore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP  TO  MOSCOW 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  associate  myself  completely  with 
the  remarks  just  made  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  the  majority 
whip  of  the  Senator,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
on  the  President's  trip  to  Moscow.  His 
comments  are  thoughtful  and  are  in 
keeping,  I  feel,  with  the  nonpartisan  view 
which  one  must  take  of  our  relations 
with  foreign  countries. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
in  wishing  the  President  well  as  he  pro- 
ceeds today  from  Washington  to  Moscow 
via  Brussels. 

The  Senate,  regardless  of  party,  will 
stand  solidly  behind  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Kissinger  during  the  time  they 
are  in  the  Russian  capital. 

Mr.  President,  assuming  that  agree- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  United  States  are 
made  in  Moscow,  such  agreements  must 
come  to  the  Seimte  for  final  approval. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  this  morning 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  to  express 
the  hope  that  our  leaders,  as  they  meet 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
take  a  hard  bargaining  position  in  any 
negotiations  affecting  the  military  capac- 


ity of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  my  belie|  that  in  each  of  the 
major  agreemer  bs  which  the  United 
States  has  made  with  Russia  in  the  last 
several  years,  the  United  States  has  come 
out  second  best.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  in  any  new  agreements  which  might 
be  made,  our  leaoers  have  firmly  in  mind 
the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  1972.  Ai  that  time,  in  ratifying 
the  Interim  A^eement  on  Strategic 
Arms  Limitatioi^  the  Senate  specified 
that  in  any  new  agreements,  oiu-  leaders 
and  our  negotiators  must  seek  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear  arms. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  that  be  ad- 
hered to.  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
support  any  agreements  that  result  from 
this  conference.  I  want  to  say.  however, 
that  I  cannot  ai^  will  not  give  a  blank 
check.  I  expect  ti  examine  carefully  any 
agreements  made  in  Moscow. 

As  the  President  leaves  today,  I  think 
it  is  important  ^at  he  know,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Staite  know,  and  that  the 
Russian  Government  know  that  some 
Members  of  the]  Senate  are  concerned 
about  concessions  which  have  been  made 
in  the  past  and  cpncessions  which  might 
be  made  in  the  future.  This,  I  believe,  will 
tend  to  strengthen  the  President's  posi- 
tion, and  that  is  irhat  we  all  want  to  do — 
to  strengthen  tl»e  President's  position, 
as  he  deals  withi  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviets  are  very  j  tough  bargainers,  very 
difficult  bargainers,  and  in  my  judgment 
they  will  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  their  own  benefit. 

Frankly,  some  Senators  have  some 
concept  about  the  upcoming  conference. 
We  wish  the  President  well,  we  wish  him 
every  success,  aqd  we  will  stand  behind 
him  while  he  is  bn  foreign  soil.  We  will 
examine  carefi4ly  any  proposals  he 
brings  back. 

Mr.  President, 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT 
I  thank  the  Sei 
ments  with  resi 
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Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
been  engaged  ini  negotiations  for  the 
limitation  of  strai«gic  arms  since  1969. 

The  first  round  of  these  negotiations 
resulted  In  an  ABM  treaty  which  placed 
symmetric  restraints  on  botii  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  deployment  of  ABM 
interceptors  and  rfwiars. 

Unfortunately,  [a  similar  agreement 
was  not  concluded  with  respect  to  stra- 
tegic offensive  weapons. 

Rather,  a  "temporary"  freeze  on 
ICBM  laimchers  afid  a  ceiling  on  subma- 
rines and  their  associated  ballistic  mis- 
siles was  negotiated. 

Under  its  term*,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
granted  significant  quantitative  advan- 
tages over  the  United  States.  Specifically, 
as  originally  imderstood,  the  Soviets 
could  destroy  up  to  1,618  ICBM's  versus 
1,054  for  the  United  States;  the  Soviets 
could  deploy  62|  "modem"  post-1964 
submarines  versu^  a  UjS.  maximum  of 
only  44;  tmd  thet  Soviets  could  deploy 
950  SLBM's  ver^  only  710  for  the 
United  States.       I 

I  said,  "as  origfaally  understood,"  be- 
cause the  agreenlent  also  suffers  frun 
ambiguities  that  tnust  be  cleared  up  in 
smy  permanent  arrangement. 

At  the  time  of!  the  SALT  I  negotia- 
tions, the  Soviets  never  admitted  to  the 
particular  nvunber  of  mlssUes  or  subma- 
rines which  theyj  had  deployed.  Thus, 
we  entered  into  im  agreement  without 
knowing  the  precise  terms  contained  in 
it. 


BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tor  for  his  kind  com- 
t  to  my  speech. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Vork  (Mr.  Bucklbt)  Is 
recognized  for  n^t  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEy.  Mr.  President.  I  rise, 
first  of  all,  to  compliment  my  good 
friend,  the  Senaitor  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  ,  for  his  remarks.  I 
believe  they  are  extremely  timely. 

I  also  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  RoBEwr  C.  Byro)  ,  for  express- 
ing the  fact  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  wishes  the  President  well  ao.  his 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  we 
wish  him  success  in  representing  our  in- 
terests SIS  a  na^on.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  think  we  all  recognize  that, 
imder  the  Constttuticm,  the  Members  of 
this  body  have]  special  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  negotiation  of  trea- 
ties. I  share  sofiie  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  by  other  Members  of  this 
body  about  the  ai^arent  trend  of  some 
of  the  negotiations  in  the  enormously 
important  and  s^itive  area  of  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks. 


The  treatment 
particularly   the 
submarines  with 
the   9   Hotel   n 
submarines  with 


of  Soviet  submarines, 
22  Oulf  class  diesel 
their  66  missiles  and 
ilass  nuclear  powered 
their  27  missiles,  was 
never  explicitly  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  agreement. 

Thus,  "clarifying"  memorandums  had 
to  be  exchanged  in  order  to  determine 
what  the  Soviet  SLBM  ceiling  was  to 
be.  Thus,  the  actual  ceiling  nuiy  well  be 
not  the  950  that  the  Congress  originally 
voted  upon,  but  1 JD43. 

The  recent  devtf  opment  by  the  Sovict6 
of  "cold  launch"  or  "pop-up"  launches 
has  served  to  highlight  another  area  of 
ambiguity  in  the  agreement,  namdy 
that  of  silo  dimensions.  Because  of  am- 
biguities concerniiig  changes  In  silo  deptb 
and  width.  It  appears  that  the  Soviets 
may  be  legally  permitted  to  increase  the 
payload  capacity  of  their  land-based  bal- 
listic missiles  by  more  than  SO  percent. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  supported 
the  j8M;kson  ameiulment  to  the  instru- 
ment of  ratification  for  the  interim 
agreement  that  requires  the  negotiation 
of  a  permanent  agreement  which  would 
provide  nothing  less  than  equality  for 
the  United  States, 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  ooncem 
to  me  to  read  a  niunber  of  discussions 
In  the  press  concerning  several  proposals 
that  the  United  States  is  said  to  be  ad- 
vancing in  coimection  with  the  current 
SALT  negotiation  s. 

My  concern  is  Iti  three  areas.  The  first 
is  a  proposal  foi'  MIRV  constraints.  A 
number  of  formulas  have  been  proposed 
for  limiting  the  deplos^ment  of  MIRV> 
by  limiting  the  ,  number  of  laimchers 
upon  which  MIEtV  warheads  could  be 
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deployed.  With  the  unlikely  exception  of 
an  agreement  that  would  limit  MIRV's 
to  extremely  low  numbers — ^no  more 
than  a  couple  of  hundred — ^it  Is  virtually 
impossible  under  such  an  arrangement 
for  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  po- 
sition of  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  not  address  itself  to 
the  basic  inequalities  in  the  central  stra- 
tegic systems  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  I  speak  of  the  ICBM's 
and  SLBM's  which  were  the  focus  of 
congressional  attention  during  the  SALT 
ratification  debate  in  1972.  Moreover,  the 
nature  of  the  constraints  proposed  would 
tend  to  inhibit  the  chances  for  negoti- 
ating a  future  agreement  to  achieve 
equality  in  central  systems  because  of 
the  narcotic-like  effect  upon  Soviet  at- 
titudes that  would  result  from  their  be- 
ing able  to  negotiate  successive  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  in  which 
they  are  conceded  quantitative  advan- 
tages. 

Second,  I  am  concerned  over  reports 
that  a  2-  to  3-year  extension  of  the 
existing  interim  agreement  on  offensive 
forces  has  been  proposed  as  a  "trade-off" 
for  MIRV  constraints.  Such  an  extension, 
of  course,  would  be  in  defiance  of  the  ex- 
plicit congressional  mandate  to  negotiate 
a  permanent  agreement  based  on  the 
principle  of  parity.  To  proceed  instead 
with  still  another  interim  agreement 
would  tend  to  confirm  the  ancient  French 
adage  that  "nothing  is  so  permanent  as 
the  temporary."  Extending  the  Interim 
agreement  would  simply  make  it  more 
difficult  to  ever  negotiate  a  permanent 
agreement  because  the  United  States 
would  have  expressed  by  its  action  a  will- 
ingness to  live  with  very  unequal  term^ 
for  an  extended  period  of  time — 7  years. 
Moreover,  as  the  Soviets  begin  exploiting 
their  quantitative  advantages  through 
qualitative  improvements  in  their  war- 
head technology,  they  could  swihieve  an 
overall  strategic  superiority  that  could 
blimt  their  interest  in  a  permanent 
agreement  based  on  true  parity. 

Third,  it  Is  stated  that  a  Threshold 
Test  Ban  has  been  proposed  which  would 
limit  imderground  nuclear  tests  to  a  cer- 
tain ntmaber  and  of  a  limited  explosive 
yield.  Such  an  agreement  poses  enor- 
mously difficult  problMns  of  verification. 
Without  the  right  of  on-the-ground  in- 
spection, which  the  Soviets  have  never 
allowed,  we  are  limited  to  techniques  that 
have  serious  limitations.  Thus,  we  could 
net  have  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  adequately  monitor  Soviet 
tests. 

Perhaps  more  important  would  be  the 
effect  of  such  an  agreement  on  our  ability 
to  implement  our  new  policy  favoring  the 
development  of  less  destructive  warheads 
that  can  be  targeted  with  greater  preci- 
sion. The  nature  of  the  proposed  Thresh- 
hold  test  ban  may  gravely  Inhibit  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  develop 
and  test  new  nuclear  warheads  that  are 
consistent  with  the  new  administration 
policy  that  the  Congress  has  recently  en- 
dorsed. The  administration  should  not 
place  itself  in  a  position  of  supporting  a 
change  in  tcugeting  policy  on  the  one 
hand  and  negotiating  a  set  of  restraints 


that  would  inhibit  that  change  on  the 
other. 

I  fully  support  negotiations  that  seek 
to  place  a  limitation  on  strategic  arms. 
This  is  a  subject,  however,  in  which  mat- 
ters of  detail  can  be  of  critical  impor- 
tance, £uid  I  am  gravely  concerned  about 
the  potential  effect  on  our  security,  our 
future  negotiating  posture,  and  the  at- 
titude of  our  allies  if  the  present  course 
of  the  SALT  negotiations,  as  reported  In 
the  press.  Is  pursued.  I  would  argue  that 
we  must  focus  not  on  peripheral  issues 
such  as  test  bans  and  MIRV  constraints, 
but  on  fulfilling  the  congressional  man- 
date of  focusing  on  central  strategic  sys- 
tems, ruimely,  I<::bM's  and  SLBM's. 

In  this  regard  we  should  be  seeking  an 
agreement  which  provides  for  essential 
parity  in  payload  capacity  of  the  strate- 
gic forces  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  should  not  seek  agreements  that 
would  impede  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  technology  which  would  reduce 
the  potential  destructiveness  of  strategic 
forces  so  that  they  can  support  a  more 
fiexlble  and  effective  strategic  nuclear 
policy.  Rather,  we  should  seek  to  roll 
back  the  nimibers  of  our  respective  cen- 
tral delivery  systems  in  a  manner  that 
will  reduce  our  respective  forces  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
parity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  some  articles  and  news 
items  In  connection  with  this  matter 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  tbe  Washlng^ton  Post,  June  3,  1074] 

Soviet  Deployment  c*  A -Missiles  Seen 

(By  Michael  Oetler) 

It  now  seems  clear.  In  the  view  of  senior 
UJ3.  officials,  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Intent 
on  deploying  "significant  numbers"  of  three 
new  long-rsinge,  nuclear-tipped  mlssUes  now 
being  flight-tested. 

It  Is  this  assessment  that  Is  largely  respon- 
sible for  widespread  pessimism  within  sev- 
eral government  agencies  about  the  pros- 
pects for  putting  any  major  restraints  on  the 
continuing  nuclear  arms  race  this  year. 

There  is  stlU  a  poesiblllty,  informed 
8o\irces  report,  that  a  new  Interim  agree- 
ment that  would  limit,  for  the  first  time, 
deplojrment  of  MIBV-type  multiple- warhead 
mlssUes  can  be  arranged  in  principle  at  the 
Moscow  summit  meeting  which  begins  June 
27.  The  maze  of  technical  details  would  be 
worked  out  in  the  following  months. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  "agreed  in  principle"  to  some  possible 
disparity  in  the  number  of  these  missiles 
allowed  each  side. 

But  the  critical  question  of  how  big  a 
disparity  Is  acceptable  has  not  been  nego- 
tiated. 

U.S.  officials  acknowledge  that  even  If  such 
an  accord  can  be  reached,  the  level  of  per- 
missible MIRV-mlsslle  deployment  will 
appear  so  high  that  it  Is  virtually  certain  to 
trigger  criticism  that  the  agreement  faUed 
to  slow  the  momentxim  of  the  Soviet  buildup 
and  this  is  both  dangerous  and  "cosmetic." 

A  BOBV  agreement  would  be  Unked  to 
another  agreement  to  extend  for  two  or  three 
more  years  the  overall  Interim  accord  on  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  that  was  signed  in 
Moeoow  In  May,  1972,  and  was  to  have  ex- 
pired five  years  later  in  1977. 

This,  too,  is  the  subject  of  controversy 
within  the  government. 


Some  officials  believe  that  extending  the 
interim  agreement  untU  1979  or  1980  woiild 
reinforce  a  Soviet  view  that  the  numerical 
advantages  it  was  granted  on  a  temporary 
basis  in  May,  1972,  in  the  total  number  of 
land  and  submarine-based  mlssUes  allowed, 
should  form  the  basis  for  a  permanent  limi- 
tation on  missile  numbers  stUl  to  be  nego- 
tiated. 

Administration  officials  concede  that  at 
best,  the  type  of  new  limitations  being  dis- 
cussed would  be  "marglnsJ"  in  terms  of  real 
restraints  on  tiie  arms  race,  and  then  only  In 
the  very  long  term. 

But  if  some  Soviet  concessions  are  granted, 
they  feel  that  a  new  agreement  even  at  high 
levels  may  be  defensible,  and  if  so,  then  it 
Is  better  than  no  agreement. 

The  MIRV  agreement  would  probably  run 
for  as  long  as  the  extended  interim  agree- 
ment, or  possibly  longer.  But  it  would  be 
subject  to  review  and  thus  not  permanent. 

If  there  is  no  dual  arrangement  on  MIRV 
and  extending  the  Interim  accord,  then  In- 
dications are  that  Soviet  party  chief  I/eonld 
Brezhnev  and  President  Nixon  wiU  Issue  new 
expressions  of  Intent  to  have  both  strategic 
arms  negotiating  teams  press  ahead  to  reach 
a  permanent  agreement  on  offensive  weap- 
onry by  the  original  1977  expiration  date  of 
tbe  Initial  accord. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens at  the  summit,  none  of  the  many  new 
nuclear  weapons  projects  now  tmder  de- 
velopment by  both  countries  will  be  affected. 
Nor  will  the  development  of  any  of  these  new 
weapons  be  affected,  at  least  for  several  years, 
if  then. 

The  odds  on  reaching  a  MIRV  agreement 
In  June  are  currently  rated  as  less  than  50-SO. 

In  part  this  is  because  of  the  technical 
complexity  of  the  issue,  the  short  period  of 
time  left  before  the  summit,  and  the  absence 
of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  for 
the  past  month. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  school  of  thought, 
said  to  exist  among  some  members  of  the  US. 
delegation  to  the  SALT  negotiations,  that 
the  Soviets  generally  Interpret  the  flow  of 
events  and  attitudes  including  the  balance 
of  mUltary  power,  as  going  their  way  and 
thus  sec  no  need  to  bend  much  at  the  arms 
talks. 

Others  contend  that  Brezhnev,  like  Nixon, 
Is  committed  to  detente  and  the  continuance 
of  SALT.  The  extension  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment allows  him  to  retain  the  numerical  ad- 
vantages for  a  longer  period,  perhaps  giving 
him  time  to  ease  pressure  from  the  Soviet 
rocket  force  commanders  who  wield  con- 
siderable clout  in  the  Soviet  bureaucracy. 

StUl  others  argue  that  while  Brezhnev  may 
be  committed  to  detente,  he  has  thus  far 
been  able  to  keep  aU  his  options  open  by  pur- 
suing the  arms  race  as  well,  and  until  the 
United  states  reaUy  pressures  blm.  he  wUl 
not  slow  down  the  parallel  effort. 

Kissinger's  return  Thursday  from  the 
Middle  East  and  his  apparent  abUity  to 
wangle  agreements  could  change  things.  "In- 
tellectuaUy,  I'd  say  there  is  not  enough 
time,"  one  senior  official  said,  "But  Kissinger 
might  puU  it  off." 

Under  the  May,  1972,  Interim  agreement, 
the  United  States  basically  was  allowed  the 
1,054  land-based  ICBMs  It  now  has  plus  the 
41  Polaris  and  Poseidon  submarines  that  each 
carry  16  missiles. 

The  Soviets  were  aUowed  the  1,618  land- 
based  ICBMs  they  had  deployed  or  under 
construction,  plus  up  to  62  missile  subs  If 
they  retired  roughly  210  of  their  oldest 
ICBMs. 

The  May,  1972,  SALT  agreement  also  in- 
cluded a  permanent  treaty  limiting  rival 
antlbalUstlc  missile  (ABM)  systems,  which 
are  defensive  weapons. 

However,  the  United  States,  In  a  unilateral 
declaration,  stressed  that  unless  permanent 
accords  are  also  reached  on  offensive  weap- 
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ons.  It  might  withdraw  from  the  ABM 
treaty  U  It  felt  Its  supreme  Interests  were 
threatened. 

Thus,  failure  to  eventually  reach  some 
permanent  agreements  on  offensive  weapons 
could  In  effect  reopen  the  arms  race  full- 
scAle,  Including  defensive  missile  systems. 

(The  Washington  Poet  reported  on  Sat- 
urday that  an  American  mission  of  experts 
has  been  sent,  unannounced,  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  prepare  for  a  potential  limited  ban 
on  underground  nuclear  test  firings  that 
could  be  signed  at  the  Moscow  summit  con- 
ference. 

(U.S.  officials  said  that  the  delegation,  now 
In  Moscow,  would  participate  in  "exploratory 
technlcsJ  talks"  on  what  Is  known  as  a  par- 
tial, or  "threshold"  underground  test  ban.  If 
no  new  SALT  agreement  is  reached  In  time 
for  the  Moscow  summit  meeting,  or  If  there 
Is  only  a  generalized  accord  In  principle  on 
SALT  II.  the  "threshold"  test  ban  could  serve 
as  the  central  nuclear  weapons  accomplish- 
ment at  the  summit,  even  though  Its  effect 
on  the  nuclear  arms  race  would  be  limited.) 

The  numerical  edge  granted  the  Soviets 
under  the  1973  agreements,  was  viewed  as  a 
temporary  offset  to  the  greater  accuracy  of 
American  missiles,  the  overseas  bases  for  U.S. 
submarines,  and  the  fact  that  the  U.8.  was 
far  ahead  In  the  MIRV  technology  of  put- 
ting several  warheads  on  a  single  missile  and 
guiding  esu;h  to  a  separate  target. 

MIRV  stands  for  multiple  Independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicle,  and  Its  develop- 
ment and  deployment  remain  at  the  heart  of 
the  arms  race. 

The  United  States  already  has  410  MIBVed 
Mlnuteman  and  352  Poseidon  mlaelles  de- 
ployed out  of  a  planned  force  of  1 046 
MIRVed  missiles. 

The  Russian  missiles  are  all  of  the  single- 
warhead  variety. 

But  the  Soviets  are  now  testing  four  new 
replacement  mlslles  with  MIRV,  and  three 
of  them  are  bigger  than  existing  XJS.  mis- 
siles— though  not  yet  as  accurate.  Thus,  con- 
ceivably the  U.S.SJI.  could  outpace  the  VS. 
arsenal  In  year  to  come  and  possibly  threaten 
to  knock  out  all  or  most  of  the  VS.  Minute- 
man  missiles  In  a  surprise  attack. 

Whether  the  Soviets  can  achieve  the  re- 
quired accuracy  and  reliability  to  actually 
pose  such  a  threat  is  debatable.  But  the 
administration  is  concerned  should  it  even 
be  "perceived"  that  Soviet  nuclear  forces  are 
more  powerful  than  those  of  the  United 
States. 

Because  of  the  Indications  that  the  Rus- 
sians wont  settle  for  less  than  a  roughly 
equal  deployment  of  MIRV  launchers,  sourcw 
say  the  levels  of  an  agreement  coiUd  run 
close  to  1,000  missiles  each. 

Defense  Secretary  James  R.  Schleslnger 
haa  argued  that  because  the  new  Soviet  re- 
placement missiles  are  so  much  bigger  than 
VS.  versions,  a  deal  ought  to  be  based  heavi- 
ly on  "throw-weight"— which  reflects  the 
amount  of  warheads  and  explosive  power  a 
rmssUe  can  hurl  at  an  opponent— rather 
than  Just  on  number  of  missiles. 

The  Soviets  have  balked  at  this.  But  the 
apparent  willingness  of  the  Russians  to  ac- 
cept fewer  number  of  MIRVed  mlasUes  than 
the  United  States  might  be  a  partial  ac- 
knowledgement of  this  argrunent. 

Among  other  concessions  the  United  States 
reportedly  Is  s^king  la  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  allowable  VS.  mlsslle-flring  sub- 
marines, and  Soviet  agreement  to  limit  de- 
ployment of  their  largest  new  mlasUes  the 
8S-I8. 

If  the  United  States  can  achieve  these 
types  of  agreements,  and  keep  the  overall 
level  of  Soviet  MIRV  deployment  below  that 
which  the  United  States  estimates  the  So- 
viet Union  could  deploy  over  the  next  five 
or  six  years,  then  some  officials  at  least  »->Hn)r 
such  a  pact  would  be  Justifiable. 

Others  contend  that  the  overaU  levels  be- 


ing discussed  probably  amount  to  what  the 
Soviets  planned  to  Aeploy  anyway. 

A  MIRV  agreement  at  the  LOOO-mlsfille 
level,  could  cause  come  VS.  reductions  as 
well,  especially  since  the  Navy's  new  Trident 
MIRV -firing  submat^ne  would  Join  the  fleet 
before  the  end  of  Ian  extended  agreement. 
This  would  force  rttlrement  of  other  MIRV 
missiles  rather  than  the  non-MIRVed  Po- 
laris subs  as  prevloiBly  planned. 

The  SS-18  Is  the  potential  replacement  for 
the  large  Soviet  SS-9  missile.  It  could  carry 
as  many  as  five  relatively  laige  MIRVed  war- 
heads, according  to  U.S.  estimates,  and  thus 
has  long  been  the  weapon  of  principal  con- 
cern If  deployed  In  large  numbers.  There  are 
currently  288  SS-9sl  and  25  new  silos  for  the 
SS-18. 

The  missile  has  been  tested  roughly  12  to 
15  times,  sources  s«y,  but  only  about  six  of 
these  reportedly  have  been  with  MIRVs.  The 
others  carried  single  warheads.  This  has  led 
to  some  speculation  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  willing  to  limit  deployment  of  the 
SS-18  to  a  single -warhead  version. 

Weapons  specialists  estimate  that  It  takes 
about  20  MIRV  flight  tests  to  produce  high 
confidence  that  thb  system  works.  There- 
fore, an  agreement  ^o  restrain  a  MIRVed  SS- 
18  deployment  could  probably  be  monitored 
by  VS.  test-watchets. 

There  is  also  a  prc4>abillty  the  United  States 
would  press  to  llmltl  the  SS-18  deployment  to 
the  26  new  silos  as  replacement  for  a  rela- 
tive number  of  older  SS-9s. 

Restrictions  on  th  i  SS-18  would  ease  some- 
what the  threat  to  Mlnuteman.  But  another 
Soviet  mlssUe,  the  S  1-19,  though  smaller,  also 
has  impressed  U.S.  specialists. 

The  SS-19  can  farry  up  to  six  smaller 
but  still  powerful  ^aRVs.  But  this  missile 
does  not  yet  appear  Accurate  enough  to  knock 
out  silos.  The  S8-B9,  and  a  similar  missile 
known  as  the  SS-lt,  have  both  been  flight- 
tested  almost  20  tines  now.  Experts  here  be- 
lieve both  will  be  feady  for  deplosrment  by 
the  end  of  the  year.] 

The  SS-18  is  ejiiected  to  take  a  little 
longer.  ] 

While  the  Soviet  missile-firing  submarine 
fleet  is  expanding,  |ources  say  the  Riissians 
are  stUl  far  behind  the  United  States  in 
developing  and  deploying  sub-launched 
MIRV  missiles. 

This  explains,  they  believe,  why  the  Soviets 
have  declined  to  accjept  U.S.  proposals  to  put 
limits  on  the  num^r  of  land-based  versus 
sea-based  MIRVs. 

The  Soviets,  it  Ife  explained,  really  have 
no  choice  at  this  point  but  to  deploy  their 
MIRVs  on  land-bas«d  ICBMs.  Thus,  they  re- 
ject efforts  to  split  tie  total. 

There  is  concern  that  the  Soviets  will 
use  the  interim  period  to  solve  their  subma- 
rine missile  problei»8  so  as  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  push  hea^ly  in  that  area  If  no 
permanent  agreement  Is  arrived  at  when  the 
Interim  accord  explies. 

A  new  MIRV  aneement  could  also  raise 
problems  of  verlflfcatlon  for  the  United 
States.  I 

Most  officials  believe  the  large  SS-18  de- 
ployments could  belmonltored  by  VS.  satel- 
lites. 

Similarly,  the  niw  SS-19 — ^whlch  is  ex- 
pected to  account] for  the  widest  deploy- 
ment— uses  norma^  launch  methods.  This 
missile's  difference  trom  the  SS-11  that  It 
will  replace  is  considered  by  most  specialists 
to  be  sufficient  to  permit  satellites  to  ac- 
count for  necessary)  silo  modifications. 

The  SS-17.  whlcli  Is  also  viewed  as  a  re- 
placement for  a  smaller  part  of  the  lOOO-nUs- 
slle  SS-11  force.  co»ld  cause  some  problems 
since  that  missile  Uses  the  so-called  "oold 
launch"  or  "pop-uf"  technique  which  en- 
ables It  to  fit  moiie  conveniently  lato  the 
older  silos.  I 

This  technique  pdpa  the  mlasUe  out  of  the 
sUo  before  Its  rockft  engines  Ignite,  saving 
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room  m  the  sllo  tha ;  normally  Is  needed  for 
exhaust  gases  to  escape. 

[From  the  Avlajtlon  Week  &  Space 

Technology!  ^^^  ^'  ^*'^'*1 

SALT  ExTXNsiofr  Trades  Pomderkd 

(By  Clarence  JA.  Robinson,  Jr.) 

Washingtok. — ^Preildent  Nixon  Is  nearlng 
a  decision  on  prc^osios  by  senior  advisors  to 
trade  key  points  on  nuclear  armaments  test- 
ing and  missile  warhead  developments  to  the 
Soviets  for  a  two-year  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent Interim  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment (SALT-1): 

The  proposals  would  tie  limits  on  mul- 
tiple Independently  targetable  reentry  ve- 
hicles (MIRVs)  to  t«tal  missile  numbers,  as 
the  Soviets  wish,  rather  than  to  the  throw 
weight  of  the  mlssll^,  as  the  VS.  has  pro- 
posed. I 

They  also  would  fstabllsh  as  part  of  the 
SALT  understandings  limitations  on  war- 
head test  explosions  based  on  a  concept 
called  thresholding,  or  limiting  warhead  size 
by  a  measurement  of  the  seismic  shock 
created  by  underground  nuclear  testing. 

This  could  limit  ttie  U.S.  to  testing  war- 
heads smaller  than  the  size  believed  neces- 
sary to  Implement  ^ew  strategic  targeting 
doctrines. 

The  proposals,  wQlch  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  U  expected  to  carry  to 
Moscow  In  advance  of  President  Nixon's 
planned  summit  meeting  there  later  this 
summer,  are  designed  to  break  the  present 
deadlock  In  the  Geneva  talks.  The  present 
SALT  agreement  exslres  In  May,  1977,  and 
under  the  proposal '  would  be  extended  to 
May,  1979. 

A  U.S.-USSR  bilateral  agreement  on 
thresholding  would  come  at  a  time  when  VS. 
representatives  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  are  meeting  In 
Geneva  seeking  to  conclude  a  comprehensive 
test-ban  agreement  among  26  nations.  But 
these  talks  have  cantered  on  a  threshold 
test  ban  that  would  permit  nuclear  tests  un- 
derground up  to  a  <^rtaln  magnitude. 
THBOW  nkioRT  Lncrr 

A  number  of  officials  In  various  agencies 
believe  a  limit  to  tha  number  of  MIRVs  that 
each  side  can  have  ought  to  be  unacceptable 
to  the  U.  8.  If  It  Is  tied  to  launchers  Instead 
of  mIssUe  throw  wel^t.  Kissinger  attempted 
to  gain  Soviet  agreei»ent  to  a  limit  by  throw 
weight  when  offering  e&rUer  to  extend  tiie 
Interim  agreement  two  years  In  a  Moscow 
visit  (awast  Apr.  16,  p.  14) . 

With  the  ciurent  ^row  weight  of  the  new 
missiles  developed  by  the  Soviets,  they  could 
put  a  large  number  of  reentry  vehicles  atop 
a  single  booster  and  still  have  enough  yield 
In  each  to  counter  the  U.  S.  antl-baUstlc 
missile  defense — ^the  Safeguard  system  de- 
ployed In  the  Grand  Porks,  N.  D..  Mlnutemau 
missile  field,  a  Pentagon  official  explained. 

He  added  that.  In  terms  of  counter  force, 
the  USSR  would  not  achieve  any  significant 
Increase  because  the  ICBMs  are  already  suf- 
ficiently large  that  accuracy  development, 
while  Important,  will  not  greatly  enhance  the 
abutty  to  destroy  the  U.  s.  deterrent.  "With 
or  without  any  increased  MIRVlng,  both 
sides  already  have  a  significant  deterrent." 
he  said. 

AOCUBACV   OCFSOTINO 

The  Soviets  will  soon  have  enough  guid- 
ance accuracy,  as  evidenced  by  their  latest 
test  of  MIRVs  in  the  Pacific,  to  provide  s 
Significant  first-strike  capability,  one  Defense 
Dept.  expert  said.  He  added  that  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  launcfeers  with  MIRVs  could 
be  a  key  element  and  could  serve  to  slow  the 
Soviets  down  in  thelf  development  effort. 

Accuracy  In  targeting  ICBMs  Is  Important 
to  developing  a  first  strike  capability,  the 
official  added,  and  it  is  not  taking  the  Soviets 
nearly  as  long  to  achieve  it  as  many  UJ3.  plan- 
ners believed. 
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To  achieve  an  0.9  kill  probability  against  a 
hardened  300-psi.  concrete  reinforced  mls- 
sUe sllo  with  an  0.25-ml.  clcular  error  prob- 
ability would  require  a  v/arhead  with  a  yield 
of  1.5  megatons.  At  a  closer  distance,  about 
one  eight  of  a  mile,  an  0.9  kill  probability  can 
be  attained  with  a  warhead  of  only  200  kilo- 
tons,  he  added. 

The  USSR  Is  believed  by  Defense  officials  to 
have  a  throw  weight  advantage  now  of  6.6 
million  lb.  to  the  U.S.'s  3.8  million  lb..  In- 
cluding both  ICBMs  and  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles.  The  U.S.  has  offset  this 
Soviet  advantage  by  the  bomber  force  of 
340  Boeing  B-52S  and  66  General  Dyamlcs 
FB-llls.  with  an  estimated  weapon  delivery 
weight  of  about  16.7  million  lb.  including  the 
Boeing  short-range  attack  missile   (SRAM). 

Additions  to  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  since 
the  interim  offensive  agreement — SSX-16  de- 
veloped as  a  mobile  landbased  ICBM  and 
SSX-17.  SSX-18  and  SSX-19 — coiUd  more 
thsai  triple  the  Soviet's  potentially  survlvable 
throw  weight  after  a  VS.  second  strike.  The 
Soviets  can  also  enlarge  their  submarine  bal- 
listic missile  force  by  the  addition  of  as  many 
as  350  CC-3  missiles  with  a  range  greater 
than  4,000  naut.  ml.  They  could  have  up  to 
25  Delta-class  submarines  with  12  missUe 
tubes  over  the  next  four  years. 

Experts  estimate  that  by  1977,  with  or 
without  an  extension  to  the  interim  agree- 
ment, the  Soviets  will  have  2.369  launch- 
ers and  about  200  strategic  bomber  and 
tanker  aircraft. 

The  nuclear  force  mix  could  include: 

Light  ICBMs  in  the  SS-11 /SS-13  or  MIRVed 
SSX-17/SSX-1 9— approximately  1,100. 

Heavy  ICBMS  in  fixed  silos  like  the  SS-9 
or  its  replacement,  a  MIRVed  SSX-18 — 
about  300.  The  SSX-18  can  carry  a  50-mega- 
ton  warhead,  replacing  the  2S-megaton  ver- 
sion on  the  SS-9. 

MobUe  ICBMs  like  the  SSX-16  with  a 
MIRVed  capability — about  60. 

Yankee  class  submarines  with  560  SS-N-6 
missiles  on  36  boats  plus  324  SSXN-8S  on  27 
Delta  submarines. 

A  new  version  of  the  1,300-ml.  SS-N-6  Is 
nearlng  operational  readiness  and  will  have 
several  hundred  miles  greater  range  and 
probably  advanced  MIRVed  warheads. 

There  also  is  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are 
developing  a  longer  version  of  the  Delta  sub- 
marine with  more  than  12  tuljes  for  missiles, 
a  Defense  Deot.  official  said. 

The  Soviets  also  have  series  production 
under  way  on  the  supersonic  Backfire  bomber 
and  have  begun  testing  a  new  anti-ballistic 
missile  Interceptor. 

OFFSETTING    ADVANTAGE 

"In  the  post-SALT-I  strategic  balance^  the 
USSR  holds  significant  quantitative  advan- 
tages In  the  number  and  throw  weight  of  Its 
Intercontinental  missiles.  Currently,  this  ad- 
vantage is  offset  by  our  lead  In  numbers  of 
missile  warheads  and  heavy  bombers. 

"We  also  still  have  a  significant  qualitative 
lead  In  such  fields  as  submarine  technology, 
missile  accuracy  and  MIRVs,"  a  Defense  offi- 
cial said. 

"But  the  Soviets  obviously  are  not  content 
with  their  cvurent  quantitative  advantages 
and  have  apparently  decided  to  strive  for  at 
least  comparable  qualitative  advantages  as 
well.  To  the  extent  they  succeed  in  this  ef- 
fort, they  could,  in  the  absence  of  success- 
ful negotiations  or  further  development  of 
our  own  strategic  offensive  programs,  move 
closer  to  upsetting  the  strategic  balance  in 
the  future,"  he  added. 

Defense  Dept.  officials  describe  threshold- 
ing as  a  method  of  permitting  nuclear  war- 
head testing  underground  while  limiting  the 
warhead  yield  to  that  which  would  create  a 
disturbance  that  could  be  detected  and  clas- 
sified by  a  seismic  device.  They  describe  the 
threshold  test  ban  treaty  as  the  least  of  a 
number  of  bad  alternatives  in  this  area. 

In  policing  such  an  agreement.  Defense 


Dept.  officials  would  prefer  to  see  a  restric- 
tion Imposed  on  the  warhead  yield  that  can 
be  tested  since  It  would  be  easier  to  en- 
force and  easier  for  both  the  U.S.  and  USSR 
to  deal  with  technically. 

One  way  of  pollcmg  a  threshold  agreement 
would  be  detectors  using  the  Rlchter  Scale 
to  measure  the  Intensity  of  seismic  events. 
Some  Pentagon  officials  said  the  limit  under 
discussion  in  Geneva  now  is  a  reading  of 
about  4.25  on  the  Rlchter  Scale.  Some  dis- 
armament and  nuclear  experts  believe  that  a 
Rlchter  Scale  reading  of  approximately  6  re- 
lates to  the  detonation  of  a  60-100  klloton 
nuclear  warhead  vmderground  In  a  water 
saturated  area.  The  U.S.  detonated  a  2-mega- 
ton  device  in  testing  a  warhead  for  the  Mc- 
Doimell  Douglas  Spartan  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
sile on  Amchltka  and  got  a  Rlchter  Scale 
reading  of  about  6. 

SEISMIC   DETECTION   KUDIMENTABT 

"In  order  to  contain  radioactivity  within 
a  nation's  boundaries,  nuclear  underground 
testing  miist  be  conducted  below  the  water 
table  level,"  an  official  said.  The  shock  wave 
transmitted  In  a  water  saturated  area  Is 
greater  than  In  a  dry  area,  he  added.  It  Is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  a  single  seis- 
mic figure  that  has  any  meaning,  he  added, 
because  seismic  detection  is  a  rudimentary 
science. 

"There  has  not  been  much  accomplished 
in  the  area  of  detecting  underground  nu- 
clear explosions.  It  would  be  preferable  to 
set  a  warhead  klloton  limit  since  we  wouldn't 
really  know  the  warhead  magnitude  detect- 
able with  a  seismic  device  until  after  we 
signed  such  an  agreement."  the  official  added. 

Decoupling — detonation  of  a  suspended 
warhead  In  a  large  underground  cavern  with 
baffling  to  muffle  the  shock —  Is  also  a  method 
that  could  be  used  to  test  larger  nuclear 
warheads  while  masking  a  true  Indication  of 
their  size  on  seismic  measuring  devices,  an- 
other Pentagon  official  added. 

"Certain  areas  on  the  earth  are  much  less 
transmlssable  for  shock  waves.  If  that  kind 
of  a  nuclear  test  ban  makes  any  sense  at  all, 
It  should  be  a  part  of  SALT-S."  he  said. 

The  threshold  approach  was  discussed  by 
Defense  Secretary  James  R.  Schleslnger  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. He  said,  "I  do  not  think  that  the  argu- 
ments against  a  comprehensive  treaty  relate 
primarily  to  strategic  forces.  One  has  to  get 
Into  the  Issue  of  to  what  degree  the  United 
States  wishes  to  improve  Its  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  The  constraint  with  regard  to  stra- 
tegic weaponry  would  probably  be  beneficial 
to  both  sides." 

"Since  most  strategic  weapons  tests  are 
high-yield  tests,  they  would  be  halted  under 
a  threshold  ban;  hovmver,  the  low-yield 
tests,  for  the  refinement  of  tactical  weap- 
ons— testing  to  create  a  new  family  of  mlnl- 
nukes — could  go  on,"  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D.-Mass.)  said. 

"That  rationale  represents  a  step  back- 
ward," he  added,  "from  the  commitment  this 
nation  made — both  in  the  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  and  in  the  partial  test  ban  treaty 
concluded  by  President  Kennedy  in  1963 — 
a  commitment  to  seek  a  halt  to  all  nuclear 
tests." 

If  a  seismic  device  Is  used  to  measure 
testing  under  a  threshold  agreement,  it  1b 
likely  the  Soviets  would  press  for  a  reading 
on  the  Rlchter  Scale  of  about  3  or  below, 
while  the  U.S.  would  want  about  6.  The  So- 
viets' position,  tf  upheld  In  an  agreement 
to  extend  the  present  iaterUn  pact,  would 
likely  be  to  preclude  the  VS.  from  develop- 
ing a  new  warhead  proposed  for  the  USAF/ 
Boeing  Mlnuteman  3  ICBM  under  the  re- 
targeting doctrine  proposed  by  Schleslnger. 
a  Pentagon  official  said. 

The  Pentagon  has  proposed  to  Congress 
developing  the  Mk.  20,  a  larger  nuclear  war- 
head  to   replace    the   Mk.    ia/12A   now   In 


the  200-klloton  range.  The  new  warhead 
would  have  the  same  number  of  MIRVs  but 
an  Increased  yleld-to-welght  capability.  The 
Improvements  to  the  Mlnuteman  program 
would  provide  the  capability  to  destroy  So- 
viet ICBM  slloE. 

ADVANTAGE  TO   SOVIETS 

Because  the  U.S.  historically  has  developed 
smaller,  low-yield-type  nuclear  warheads  and 
relied  on  accuracy  and  MIRVing,  the  Soviets 
could  have  a  distinct  advantage.  The  Rus- 
sians have  always  worked  toward  larger, 
higher-yield  warheads  to  overcome  their  lack 
of  accuracy,  one  Pentagon  official  said. 

He  added  there  are  over  50  seismic  devices 
that  could  be  used  to  measure  undergroiind 
nuclear  tests,  and  that  to  avoid  any  confu- 
sion In  an  agreement.  It  Is  likely  that  the 
ban  will  be  specified  In  terms  on  "numbers — 
« arhead  yield.  That  Is  one  figure  that  both 
sides  will  have  no  trouble  determining." 

Washingon. — Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer said  today  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia may  reach  an  "agreement  in  principle" 
on  an  underground  test  ban  during  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  summit  visit  In  Moscow. 

Kissinger,  however,  said  he  does  not  expect 
a  full  scale  agreement  on  the  limitation  of 
all  strategic  nuclear  weapons  at  this  time. 

Kissinger  said  that  an  agreement  on  limit- 
ing the  size  of  tmderground  nuclear  tests 
would  be  very  Important  If  it  kept  the 
"threshold"  low  because  that  would  prevent 
the  development  by  either  side  of  even  great- 
er nuclear  weapons. 

At  a  78-mlnute  news  conference  the  day 
before  taking  off  for  Europe  with  Nixon.  Kis- 
singer devoted  much  of  his  time  to  answering 
questions  about  past  U.S.  actions  and  future 
possibilities  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weaponry. 

Kissinger  said,  "I  do  not  expect  we  will 
get  a  completed  strategic  arms  limitations 
talk  (SALT)  agreement  at  the  summit  but  I 
cannot  exclude  the  possibility." 

The  United  States,  however.  Is  considering 
the  possibility  of  baiolng  underground  tests 
above  a  certain  magnitude  and  "we  think 
progress  In  this  field  Is  possible,"  the  Secre- 
tary said. 

Kissinger  said  It  would  be  very  Important 
If  agreement  could  be  reached  on  banning 
the  larger  underground  test.  This  would  not 
prevent  testing  of  the  "present  generation" 
of  multiple  H-heads  but  would  foreclose  the 
"next  generation",  which  Is  the  one  which 
will  add  greatly  to  the  "first  strike"  capa- 
bility of  either  of  the  two  nuclear  super- 
powers to  obliterate  the  other  without  retali- 
ation. 

Kissinger  rejected  charges  by  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson,  D-Wash.,  and  some  others  that  he 
had  reached  a  "secret  agreement"  to  let  the 
Soviet  Union  retain  more  nuclear  missiles 
than  was  provided  for  In  the  1972  summit 
agreement. 

"I  want  to  emphasize  that  no  secret  deal 
has  been  made  which  permitted  any  change 
In  the  totals  outlined  In  the  1972  agreement," 
Kissinger  said  In  a  weekend  statement.  "It 
Is  regrettable  that  this  false  suspicion  has 
been  raised  just  before  the  President's  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union." 

At  the  White  House,  Presidential  aides 
indicated  the  possibility  of  Nixon  and  Soviet 
party  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  reaching  an 
agreement  on  a  10-year  trade  jwoject.  among 
other  things.  There  were  no  details. 

After  the  news  conference  Kissinger  was 
scheduled  to  appear  before  a  closed  session 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
on  arms  control. 

Kissinger  has  claimed  that  the  "secret 
agreement"  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  U.S.  interpretation  of  the  1972  summit 
nuclear  agreement  which  had  already  been 
made  public  at  a  news  conference  we  held  In 
Moscow  May  26.  1972.  had  been  presented  to 
all  the  relevant  security  agencies  in  Wash 
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Ington  and  had  been  presented  to  Congress 
In  a  number  of  hearings. 

The  first  charge  he  dealt  with  was  that  the 
X3£.,  In  a  "secret  agreement"  had  permitted 
Russia  to  modernize  her  submarine  missiles 
to  have  1,020  of  them  and  not  950,  as  speci- 
fied In  the  agreement. 

Kissinger,  as  he  said  In  bis  Moscow  Press 
Conference  and  other  occasions,  pointed  out 
that  In  order  to  be  allowed  to  raise  the  sub- 
marine missiles,  the  Soviet  Union  had  been 
forced  to  agree  to  scrap  a  number  of  SS-7  and 
S8-8  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
still  had  not  exceeded  950  submarine  mis- 
siles. 

The  second  charge  Kissinger  handled  was 
that  the  1972  Interim  agreement  held  the 
United  States  to  a  total  of  710  submarine 
launched  nuclear  missiles.  Kissinger  said 
this  was  true  but  the  United  States  was  only 
planning  to  have  656  by  1977,  the  end  of  the 
agreement,  and  negotiated  the  710  figure 
Just  to  show  that  she  was  getting  something 
even  if  she  dldnt  intend  to  use  It. 

Kissinger  said  he  presented  the  VS.  "In- 
terpretation" of  the  salt  agreement  and  the 
Interim  ofTenslve  weapon  agreement  to  So- 
viet officials  and  asked  them  to  sign  it. 

They  refused  to  do  so  for  six  weeks  be- 
cause of  the  firm  limitation  to  950  submar- 
ine nuclear  weapons  but  finally  agreed  and 
have  kept  their  word. 

Kissinger  opened  his  news  conference  with 
a  long  philosophical  statement  about  the 
reasons  for  summit  conferences.  It  boiled 
down  in  general  to  the  fact  that  "relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  the  most  crucial  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  In  the  world"  because  "they 
are  the  only  two  countries  that  have  the  ca- 
pability of  a  general  nuclear  war." 

He  said  an  effort  would  be  made  at  the 
summit  to  Improve  relations  further  by  dis- 
cussing a  nxunber  of  cooperative  possibilities 
Including  economic,  technological  and  scien- 
tific issues. 

He  emphasized  that  "the  danger  we  are 
trying  to  prevent  is  to  keep  technology  from 
driving  policy  and  to  bring  about  a  qualita- 
tive change."  He  warned  that  any  nuclear 
arms  race  would  acquire  a  built-in  momen- 
tum which  might  ultimately  force  either 
side  to  imdertake  a  confilct  which  would  de- 
stroy mankind. 

On  other  subjects,  Kissinger  said: 

Israeli  Defense  Minister  Shlnone  Peres, 
who  arrived  in  Washington  today  will  begin 
discussions  with  American  experts  concern- 
ing a  long  term  military  aid  program  for 
Israel  but  no  particular  figure  as  to  what  this 
will  cost  has  been  mentioned  as  yet. 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  are  continu- 
ing to  improve  at  about  the  logical  rate  of 
"normalization."  They  may  be  appearing  to 
slow  down  but.  If  so.  It  U  only  natural  that 
they  could  not  keep  up  the  rapid  pace  of  the 
first  year. 

He  saw  "no  possibility"  of  the  Cuban 
situation  being  discussed  dtu-lng  the  Moscow 
conference. 

There  \a  a  posslbUlty  of  another  Soviet- 
American  economic  agreement  but  It  Is  one 
that  will  not  require  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds.  It  will  consist  primarily  of  ex- 
changes of  information. 

The  United  States  Is  working  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Increasing  Jewish  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union  In  a  quiet  way  that  "we 
think  will  get  results  without  putting  It  Into 
precise  legal  form."  It  la  a  "delicate  and  sen- 
sitive subject  ,  .  .  Public  dlacuselon  by  me 
would  defeat  our  purpose." 

The  agreement  under  which  the  United 
States  will  provide  Egypt  with  a  nuclear 
reactor  for  peaceful  uses  la  the  same  as  will 
be  signed  with  Israel  and  Includes  "new 
safeguards"  to  prevent  any  use  of  the  ex- 
pended fuel  for  weapons  purposes.  Ameri- 
cana criticizing  the  U.S.  action  In  agreelZg 
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to  give  Egypt  a  reactor  should  bear  in  mind 
that  there  were  a  number  of  countries,  not 
all  of  them  Communist,  ready  to  help  Egypt 
In  this  respect.  If  the  United  States  did  not. 
In  talking  about  the  possibility  of  conclud- 
ing a  partial  underground  test  at  Moscow 
Kissinger  confirmed  that  tn  March  Russia 
proposed  such  a  baa  and  the  concept  was 
agreeable  to  the  United  States  but  It  was  not 
acceptable  "In  term*  of  numbers".  There- 
fore, he  added.  Nlxon  and  Soviet  officials, 
after  each  gets  the  assessments  of  his  tech- 
nical experts,  must  review  the  whole  matter. 
But  even  If  agreement  Is  reached  with  Mos- 
cow In  principle  and  certain  levels  are  set, 
the  "details  of  verUtcatlon  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  at  a  subsequent  meeting." 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Bflr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  It  is  imj^ortant  that  we  stress 
at  this  time  the  nature  of  our  concerns, 
both  for  the  benefit  of  the  President  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  negotiators. 
I  believe  that  nothing  is  gained  If  we  find 
a  disruption  of  communication  between 
the  President,  who.lof  course,  is  in  charge 
of  foreign  policy,  aiid  the  Senate,  which 
is  called  upon  to  approve  or  disapprove 
specific  treaties  that  are  negotiated. 

My  concern  has  been  raised  by  some 
articles  that  appeared  In  the  press  In  re- 
cent days  indicating  that  the  United 
States  may  be  proaosing  certain  interim 
adjustments  to  thelinterim  agreement. 

In  the  first  placa,  we  are  advised  that 
we  may  be  suggesting  some  sort  of  con- 
straint on  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  deploy  MIRV's  on  their  huge  inter- 
continental ballistic  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  ihissiles. 

I  would  point  ov^  that  aside  from  the 
problems  of  verification.  If  we  are  merely 
talking  in  terms  dl  some  limitation  on 
the  number  of  MERJV's  we  do  not  advance 
the  negotiations  to  that  critical  objective, 
the  objective  enshrined  in  the  Jackson 
amendment  appended  to  the  ratification 
of  the  SALT  accords. 

I  speak  of  the  need  to  achieve  quanti- 
tative equEiIity  in 'our  central  delivery 
systems.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mmv  coiKtralnts  that  attacks 
the  root  problem  that  faces  us. 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  we  engage  In 
the  one  agreement  in  which  the  Soviets 
are  conceded  a  quantitative  superiority, 
to  that  extent  do  we  harden  their  desire 
to  maintain  that  pissitlon  of  superiority. 

Another  report  that  concerns  me  is  a 
trade-off  for  MIRV  restraints;  that  we 
may  seek  a  2-  or  3-year  extension  of  the 
interim  agreement.  This  is  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  the  Jackson  amendment; 
namely,  to  begin  hard  negotiations  for 
the  achievement  of  parity  and  a  perma- 
nent agreement;  and,  again,  to  the  extent 
we  delay  the  time  when  we  must  confront 
Soviet  negotiators,  we  again  harden  their 
attitudes  and  give  them  additional  time 
within  which  they  are  able  to  convert 
their  quantitative  superiority  through 
the  application  of  greater  sophistication 
of  warhead  design  into  an  a^olute  supe- 
riority which  win  remove  from  them  any 
real  Incentive  for  \he  permanent  agree- 
ment establishing  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity, j 

We  read  In  thi  press  of  a  possible 
threshold  test  ban.  that  would  limit  the 
number  and  size  of  undergroimd  nuclear 
explosions.  I  have  two  reservations  In 
this  area.  First  of  ill,  I  understand  that 
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our  ability  to  monitor  such  explosions 
are  not  all  so  exact  as  to  give  us  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  that  the  ban  Is  not 
being  circumvented^  but  second,  I  am 
concerned  that  sucna  ban  may  have  the 
effect  of  frustrating  our  new  policy 
enunciated  by  the  administration,  and 
adopted  and  accepted  by  Congress  In 
connection  with  tha  military  appropria- 
tion budget,  namely,  one  which  seeks  to 
develop  less  destructive  warheads  that 
can  be  deployed  With  far  greater  ac- 
curacy, thus  giving  [the  President  more 
options  In  the  event  we  are  confronted 
with  a  decision. 

To  develop  these  warheads  requires 
imderground  testli«.  I  would  find  It 
strange  if  on  the  other  hand  the  admin- 
istration enters  into  an  agreement  and 
frustrates  our  ability  to  carry  it  out. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  believe 
Members  of  this  body  have  a  duty  to 
follow  the  negotiations  with  particular 
care,  and  a  duty  t0  express  their  con- 
cern that  we  may  b^  wandering  in  direc- 
tions that  are  not  productive  of  the 
central  goal  dictated  by  Congress  when 
It  adopted  the  Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  r  jserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senatcjr  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  ByRD,  JR.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  froib  New  York  whether 
the  fact  that  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  are  going  to  Russia  today 
for  a  conference  wiSh  the  Soviet  leaders, 
In  Itself,  would  require  that  a  major 
agreement  be  madeJ  Could  it  not  be  said 
that  the  trip  could  be  a  successful  one 
merely  because  the|  leaders  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  nation 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  together, 
know  one  another  better,  develop  greater 
rapport,  and  have  a  dialog  on  important 
problems,  and  visit  with  each  other  so- 
cially and  ioformally  without  making 
specific  agreements?  That.  In  Itself, 
might  be  a  good  accomplishment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  fully  agree  that  there 
is  no  necessity  that  ^ach  visit  at  the  sum- 
mit must  result  in  lagreements. 

I  think  that  any  feeling  of  compulsion 
to  come  to  some  agreement  signed  by  the 
heads  of  state  of  oiir  two  nations  might 
frustrate  more  aerlous  negotiations 
aimed  at  harder  objectives.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  State  would  feel 
imder  any  pressure  to  come  back  with  an 
agreement.  | 

Certainly  neither  the  American  people 
nor  this  Senator  would  regard  such  a  trip 
as  a  failure  because  the  President  came 
back  and  annoimced  that  nothing  had 
been  concluded  but  that  fruitful  conver- 
sations had  been  indulged  In,  that  the 
United  States  was  a  ble  to  present  Its  po- 
sition on  matters  of  Icritical  International 
policy,  and  that  we  were  able  to  impress 
on  the  Soviet  Union  that  Congress  is 
serious  In  Its  objective  of  holding  onto 
parity  as  the  goal  of  permanent  agree- 
ment In  the  nuclear  iield. 

So  I  think  we  shoi  Id  suppress  an  Amer- 
ican characterizati(  n.  I  notice  this  also 
in  the  business  wdrld.  When  someone 
travels   2,000  or  3,000  miles  he  feels 
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under  compulsion  to  come  back  with  a 
contract.  This  is  a  refiectlon  of  our 
impatience.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  people  of 
immense  patience  and  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, and  I  hope  we  can  match  that 
tenacity  of  purpose  in  our  own  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  think  he 
has  rendered  a  great  contribution  today 
In  focusing  attention  on  this  problem 
and  in  making  clear  that  if  no  agree- 
ment were  worked  out,  that  in  itself 
might  be  a  desirable  way  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  back  from  Moscow.  Cer- 
tainly, it  would  not  be  a  failure — indeed,. 
It  would  show  strength — and  it  might 
meet  with  the  approval  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ser\'e  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  SUMMIT 
TALKS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harrt  F.  Btrd,  Jr.)  and  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 

I  watched  with  great  Interest  last  even- 
ing the  Interview  on  television  with  Mr. 
Solzhenitsjm,  and  I  hope  many  of  our 
colleagues  did  likewise.  Mr.  Solzhenltsjoi 
set  forth  his  exceedingly  valid  creden- 
tials for  understanding  the  closed  Soviet 
society — Indeed,  the  Soviet  system.  He 
articulated  a  very  clear  warning  about 
detente  and  the  Improbability  of  detente 
serving  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  share  his 
concern  In  that  regard. 

As  has  been  Indicated,  and  as  we  all 
know,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
left  this  morning  for  summit  talks  with 
the  Soviet  leaders  in  Moscow.  These  talks 
come  at  a  crucial  time  in  the  relationship 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Never  before  has  the  Soviet  Union 
been  so  powerful;  never  before  has  the 
United  States  been  so  relatively  weak. 
For  while  we  have  a  high  degree  of  mili- 
tary preparedness,  we  are  physically  di- 
minished enervated  by  a  long  and  dam- 
aging debate  over  the  distribution  of  In- 
ternal p>ower  in  our  political  system,  our 
economy  open  to  strategic  attack  by 
fiabby  fiscal  discipline  and  reckless 
spending,  and  even  our  strategic  defen- 
sive missile  systems  are  questi(med  by 
some  elements  in  our  society. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
aspect  of  the  trip  Is  that  it  takes  place 
in  the  euphoria  of  detente.  The  v?to- 
technlc  diplomacy  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  secret  meetings  with  high 
Soviet  officials,  and  the  desire  to  put  to- 


gether yet  one  more  so-called  impos- 
sible deal  all  lend  an  air  of  imreality 
to  the  meeting.  The  basic  philosophy  of 
detente  is  that  by  making  accommoda- 
tions to  the  will  of  the  Soviet  Union  we 
can  establish  a  working  relationship  that 
will  eventually  dissolve  the  barriers  be- 
tween us.  But  a  so-called  working  rela- 
tionship Is  only  a  structural  relation- 
ship. It  is  a  relationship  of  operational 
chaimels  that  In  no  way  affects  the  im- 
derlying  nature  of  Communist  rule.  Sub- 
stantively, it  is  hollow;  philosophically,  it 
destroys  the  principles  of  our  civilization. 
We  give  the  Soviets  a  mechanism 
through  which  they  can  attack  our 
system,  which  Is  an  open  system;  but 
their  system  remains  as  closed  as  ever. 

It  Is  particularly  dangerous  when  the 
summit  talks  are  advertised  to  be  con- 
cerned with  strategic  arms  limitation. 
We  are  in  a  delicate  stage  at  the  SALT 
talks.  SALT  I  left  us  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage  In  numbers;  the  strategic 
significance  of  this  disadvantage  Is  only 
now  emerging.  At  SALT  I  we  imderestl- 
mated  the  rate  and  motivation  of  Soviet 
progress  in  technological  Improvement. 
Now  we  may  get  sin  extension  of  SALT  I 
at  the  smnmlt.  But  an  extension  of  the 
present  agreement  is  not  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  strategic  im- 
passe. Our  relative  strength  and  strate- 
gies have  been  constantly  changing 
since  1972.  To  prolong  an  agreement  that 
was  meant  to  have  a  definite  termination 
means  that  the  balance  of  nuclear  strat- 
egies may  Inevitably  be  tipped  against  us. 

The  conventional  wisdom  was  that  our 
lead  In  MIRV  technology  would  enable 
us  to  multiply  our  nuclear  warheads  and 
thus  keep  our  match  against  the  Soviet 
superiority  in  numbers  of  laimchers  and 
throw  weight.  But  now  the  public  Is 
learning  about  the  so-called  fratricide 
effect,  in  which  studies  show  that  a  mul- 
titude of  warheads  arriving  at  about 
the  same  time — the  multitude  of  war- 
heads envisioned  In  MIRV  technology — 
may  very  well  create  electronic  condi- 
tions imder  which  the  warheads  would 
destroy  each  other  Instead  of  the  as- 
signed targets. 

Thus,  once  again  the  single  warhead 
missile,  one  with  greatly  improved  ac- 
curacy, becomes  especlsdly  Important  in 
the  nuclear  equation.  Accuracy  may  be 
more  important  than  MIRV;  and  the 
corollary  is  that  numbers  of  launchers 
may  indeed  be  a  decisive  strategic 
advantage. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  structure  of 
the  SALT  I  agreements  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  shape  of  the  final  agree- 
ment reached  in  Moscow  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Dr.  Klisslnger.  We  had  what 
has  been  called  a  "front  channel"  and  a 
"back  channel"  of  negotiations.  The 
"front  channel"  was  the  official  SALT 
negotiating  team;  the  "back  channel" 
was  the  ad  hoc,  highly  secretive  diplo- 
macy of  E>r.  Kissinger.  We  know  that  the 
front  channel  was  closed  down  well  be- 
fore the  summit.  What  this  means  Is 
that  there  was  no  mechanism  for  the 
various  agencies  associated  with  nuclear 
strategy  to  offer  criticism  and  sugges- 
tions. There  was  no  way  to  crosscheck 
the  substance  of  the  negotiations.  The 
back  channel,  nm  by  Dr.  Kissinger,  was 


highly  secret,  with  the  secrets  kept  even 
from  those  who  had  a  need  to  know,  who 
were  responsible  for  our  nuclear  strategy. 

Some  suggestions  of  the  problems  this 
caused  have  appeared  recently  in  the 
press.  We  are  told  that  the  Soviets  is- 
sued a  clarification  of  their  understand- 
ing of  the  950  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles permitted  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
official  clarlflcation  understood  that  the 
Soviets  would  be  permitted  to  keep  70  ad- 
ditional SLBM's  on  the  "Q"  class  diesel 
submarines — older  submarines  to  be  sure. 
But  the  Soviets  hate  to  give  up  anything 
they  have,  even  though  it  is  apparently 
obsolescent. 

The  fact  that  this  clarification  existed 
seems  to  have  been  kept  secret  even  from, 
our  arms  control  negotiators.  It  came  in! 
the  back  channel,  and  the  front  channell 
was  not  informed.  Not  even  the  SALll 
negotiators  knew  about  the  official  clari- 
fication. The  SALT  agreement  resolu- 
tion was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Senate  was  not  told  about 
the  clarification.  Of  course,  I  was  not  in 
the  Senate  at  that  time,  but  some  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  here  today  par- 
ticipated in  that  debate.  Several  raised 
the  question:  What  about  the  22  "G" 
class  Soviet  diesel  submarines  and  the 
66  launchers  In  them?  The  "G"  class 
submarines  were  not  included  in  the 
agreement;  but  why  was  the  agreement 
silent  about  them?  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  silence? 

Now  we  are  told  that  a  clarification 
had  been  reached,  before  the  matter  was| 
debated  In  the  Senate.  And  knowledge  ofi 
that  clarification  was  not  disseminated 
imtll  months  later,  long  after  Congress 
had  ratified  the  resolution,  based  upon 
insufficient  information.  Then  it  was 
given  only  severely  limited  distribution. 

And  now  we  learn  that  perhaps  num-: 
bers  are  Important,  that  perhaps  accu- 
racy is  more  Important  than  MIRV,  be-r 
cause  of  the  fratricide  effect.  The  oldl 
launchers  In  the  "G"  class  submarines 
would  probably  not  be  candidates  for  the 
new  strategy:  but  they  swell  Soviet  num- 
bers over  all,  perhaps  releasing  mora 
modem  Soviet  missiles  for  other  roles  iri 
Soviet  strategy,  when  Soviet  accuracy  la 
Improved.  No  one  at  this  point  can  de^ 
termlne  the  significance.  | 

Whatever  the  substance  of  this  inci- 
dence, the  structiu-e  is  the  Important 
element,  a  structure  that  failed  to  con- 
tain the  normal  checks  and  balances  ot 
our  system.  It  Is  a  structure  typical  of 
Dr.  Kissinger's  style  of  diplomacy,  and 
the  President's  d6tente  policy.  It  is  i 
structure  that  carries  within  Itself  th( 
seeds  of  error  and  Imprudence. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  structure 
of  this  second  summit  meeting  Is  un- 
changed. We  still  have  the  front  channel 
and  the  back  channel.  The  front  chan- 
nel in  the  SALT  n  negotiations  has  notf 
been  operating  since  March  of  this  year 
The  back  channel  has  been  very  busy 
and  It  has  not  had  the  corrective  of  In 
temal  self-criticism. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Secretary  o, 
State  will  arrange  at  the  summit,  If  any^ 
thing.  But  I  know  that  the  structure  of 
such  personal  diplomacy  is  fraught  with 
peril  for  this  Nation,  and  I  deplore  the 
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circumstances.  I  thmk  that  our  relations 
with  the  Soviets  would  be  better  if  the 
President  were  not  going  at  this  particu- 
lar time  and  under  the  particular  stresses 
of  world  events  as  they  have  transpired. 
We  would  be  operating  under  more  real- 
istic circumstances.  The  Soviets  would 
know  just  what  they  could  expect,  and 
there  would  be  less  opportunity  for  high- 
pressure,  inadequately  prepared  agree- 
ments. We  do  not  need  a  repetition  of 
the  SALT  I  situation. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  raised  a  very 
important  point  when  he  brought  out 
that  at  least  two  memorandums  of  inter- 
pretation were  made  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that  those  memorandums  of  interpre- 
tation were  not  made  available  to  the 
Senate  when  the  Senate  passed  on  the 
interim  agreement  in  1972. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  in  any 
subsequent  agreement  that  might  be 
sent  to  the  Senate  that  the  memoran- 
dums of  understanding  or  agreement  or 
interpretation,  whichever  term  may  be 
used — all  of  that  information— be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  so  that  the  Senate 
will  have  all  the  facts  when  it  votes  on 
the  issue.  It  did  not  have  all  the  facts — 
it  has  become  apparent  in  the  last  several 
days — when  the  Senate  voted  in  1972 
on  the  interim  agreements. 

One  other  point  I  might  mention  In 
connection  with  the  discussion  which 
has  taken  place  on  the  floor  today.  Mr. 
Paul  Nitze.  who  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  who  served  as  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  until  just  recently 
was  our  top  negotiator,  along  with  Am- 
bassador Alexis  Johnson,  for  the  strate- 
gic arms  limitation  talks,  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee xmder  oath  this  past  week.  He  stated 
the  Russians  demanded  concessions  after 
concessions,  and  the  more  concessions 
made  to  them,  the  more  demands  they 
made. 

I  think  the  concern  of  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate  is  that  at  the  meeting  in 
Moscow  there  may  be  additional  de- 
mands, and  I  think  one  advantage  of  dis- 
cussions like  those  taking  place  In  the 
Senate  today  would  be  to  encourage  the 
US.  leaders  to  stand  firm,  knovrtng  that 
they  win  have  considerable  support  for 
that  position  when  they  return. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  cogent  remarks.  Like  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  imderstand  why  knowl- 
edge of  the  so-called  clarification  was 
withheld  from  the  Congress  and  from 
our  negotiators  as  well. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Nitze 
also  testified  that  the  American  negotia- 
tors learned  of  one  of  these  agreements 
from  their  Russian  counterparts. 
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Mr.  BUCKLEY, 
mend  the  dis 
North  Carolina  o: 
to  point  up  the  di 
the    appropriate 


Mr.  HELMS.  Tl  at  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  an 
astonishing  development. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  4m  glad  to  yield. 

First  of  all,  I  com- 
shed  Senator  from 
a  forceful  statement 
igers  we  invite  when 
iple  do  not  know 
what  is  happening  and,  in  particular, 
when  we  do  not  hfeve  appropriate  tech- 
nical advice  available  to  those  who  are 
negotiating  the  final  terms. 

It  is  easy  to  brnsh  off  some  discrep- 
ancies of  5  or  10 1  percent  in  allowable 
warheads  with  talk  about  esoteric  de- 
tails. Unfortunatettr,  when  one  is  dealing 
with  life  and  deatl,  when  one  is  dealing 
with  the  survival  of  the  United  States 
and  of  its  allies,,  the  esoteric  details 
achieve  enormous;  significance,  and  I 
would  like  to  illust^te  with  another  one 
of  these  ambiguiti«  in  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  languaga  of  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment. 

I  am  talking  abo^t  the  ambiguity  as  to 
what  precisely  is  ireant  in  terms  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  existing  silos.  We  know 
the  Soviets  have  j  developed  a  kind  of 
popup  procedure  of  a  technique  by  which 
they  can  utilize  derth  and  width  with  an 
effect  that  allows]  them,  apparently,  to 
increase  by  50  percent  the  permissible 
payload  deliveratwe  capacity  of  their 
land -based  systems.  These  surely  are  im- 
portant details  that  need  to  be  imder- 
stood,  and  need  to  \>e  understood  by  those 
le  to  commit  this 
Negotiations, 
resident,  that  an  ef- 
)uy  today  will  be  to 
jviets  and  to  our  ne- 
lat  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned over  the  shf  pe  of  the  negotiations 
now  in  progress;  that  we  do  Intend  to 
Stsk  the  relevant  questions  in  the  future. 

The  ACTING  RRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  15  minuties  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  halve  expired.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  4  more  minutes, 
and  the  Senator  frpm  Virginia  has  5. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  saying,  I  belie  re  it  is  impoi-tant  that 
we  make  certain  tl  at  eUl  individuals  con- 
cerned understanc  that  the  Senate  does 
not  intend  to  ratify  new  agreements 
without  knowing  all  the  details;  that 
the  relevant  questions  will  be  asked;  and 
that  certainly,  a  i  I  imderstand,  the 
United  States  is  sound  only  by  those 
agreements  that  a  -e  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate,  with  the  explicit  knowledge  of 
the  details;  and  tt  at  if  there  are  under- 
standings and  memoranda  that  contro- 
vene  what  the  Sermte  believes  the  Senate 
is  ratifying,  they  are  of  no  force  and 
effect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  ^  r.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distingi  ished  Senator  for  his 
forceful  statemen;  I  hope  that  it  will 
become  a  statemer  t  of  policy  by  the  U.S. 
Senate,  because  ^  we  continue  to  let 
secret  deals,  secret  negotiations 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  t  le  Senator  from  North 
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who    would    presu 
country  to  serious  i 

So  I  hope,  Mr. 
feet  of  this  colic 
telegraph  to  the 
gotiators  the  fact 


Carolina  has  expired.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  time? 


Mr.  BUCKLEY, 
such  time  as  the 
Carolina  wishes. 

Mr.   HELMS.   If  I 
guided  be  secret  ne 


[r.  President,  I  yield 
lenator  from  North 

we  continue  to  be 
:otiations  by  half  of 


our  negotiators,  we  i  are  headed  inesc^- 
ably  for  peril.  I  do  hope,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said,  that  the  mes- 
sage gets  through  not  only  to  the  Soviet 
Union  but  to  some  iof  the  people  within 
our  oiwn  Qovemment  as  well. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
ills  kindness. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  ^r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  commend  him  not  only  for  a 
thoughtful  statement,  but  also  for  the 
opportunity  to  point  up  one  other  in- 
stance in  which  Ccjngi'ess  was  not  fully 
informed  of  information  about  which  the 
administration  had]  in  dealing  with  the 
arms  limitations  thtt  may  be  negotiated 
with  the  Soviet  Unidn. 

I  refer  to  the  space  treaty.  At  the  time 
we  were  developing  space  technology  we 
thought  it  desirable!  and  necessary  to  en- 
ter into  an  international  treaty  denying 
the  use  of  space  as  a  platform  for  any 
weapons  system. 

At  the  time  we  were  negotiating  that 
treaty,  and  at  the  tjime  we  were  arguing 
it  in  Congress,  thi  Soviet  Union  con- 
ducted a  series  of  tests  of  what  became 
known  as  the  fractional  orbiting  bomb- 


ing system — the 
could  ever  get  fro: 
partment  was  that 
lation  of  the  space 


BS.  The  only  reply  I 
our  own  State  De- 
'BS  was  not  a  vio- 
reaty,  because  it  was 
never  placed  in  orfbit,  because  it  went 
only  a  portion  of  he  orbit  around  the 
Earth. 

That  kind  of  semantics  simply  seemed 
to  me  to  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  people  in  our  State  Department  to 
get  an  agreement  vdth  the  Soviet  Union 
without  regard  to  the  danger  to  our 
country  or  without;  regard  to  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  really  desires  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  those  agreements. 

I  thought  the  ajctions  taken  by  our 
State  Department  it  that  time  were  ab- 
solutely incredible.  jThe  revelations  made 
in  the  statement  iy  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  arfe  equally  incredible: 
that  there  can  bfe  secret  agreements 
which  are  not  revealed  to  Congress  at 
the  time  Congress  is  asked  to  ratify  a 
treaty  which  has  (fundamental  impor- 
tance to  the  safety  of  our  country. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  yielding;  knd  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  for  the  percep- 
tive statement  thai  he  has  made. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  concluding!  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  favor  a  dialog  between  the  leaders 
of  the  great  powers^  I  was  one  of  the  first 
Senators — maybe  the  first — to  commend 
President  Nixon  dublicly  when  it  was 
first  annoimced  tnat  he  would  go  to 
Peking,  and  for  thi  first  time  have  con- 
sultation with  the] leaders  of  Mainland 
China.  So  I  think  a  dialog  and  a  getting 
together  of  the  leadership  of  the  various 
countries  are  imp<rtant  and  desirable. 
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I  want  to  commend,  too.  Secretary  Kis- 
singer for  the  work  which  he  did  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  think  the  President's  trip 
to  the  Middle  East  was  worthwhile.  I 
think  it  can  help  cem^it  new  relation- 
ships that  were  initiated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

I  have  some  question  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  should  supply  nuclear 
reactors  to  the  Middle  East  countries, 
but  I  am  willing  to  keep  an  open  mind 
on  that  point  imtil  we  can  get  additional 
details. 

But  overall  I  think  the  President's  trip 
to  the  Middle  East  was  worthwhile. 

The  upcoming  Moscow  trip  presents  a 
somewhat  different  problem,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  all  have  pointed  out  today.  It  is 
not  the  trip  itself  that  concerns  me;  It 
is  not  the  dialog  with  the  leadership  of 
the  Russians  that  concerns  me;  it  is  the 
agreements,  some  agreements  that  have 
been  made  and  other  agreements  that 
may  be  made,  that  give  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  concern. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  associate  myself 
with  the  able  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  able  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  the 
able  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
majority  whip,  in  saying  that  we  stand 
foursquare  behind  the  President  and 
wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  his  forth- 
coming discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  I  express  the  view  that  per- 
haps one  of  the  best  solutions  would  be 
if  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  take  a  strong  position  in 
their  negotiating  with  the  Russians — 
even  if  it  means  that  no  agreements  are 
reached.  That  in  itself,  as  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  pointed  out  earlier, 
might  very  well  be  good  news  for  the  fu- 
ture, because  it  would  indicate  to  the 
Russians  that  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  the  United  States  will  not  go  in 
making  concessions. 

Russia  already  has  benefited  greatly 
from  so-called  detente.  She  has  obtained 
numerical  superiority  in  nuclear  strategic 
weapons— and  she  has  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  himdreds  of  milUons  of  dollars 
Of  U.S.  tax  funds. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  assistant, 
Mr.  Andrew  Carson,  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  pendency  of  the  debt 
ceiling  bilL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

<The  remarks  Senator  Hansen  and 
Senator  Tower  made  at  this  point,  re- 
lating to  the  bills  they  jointly  introduced 
and  the  ensuing  discussion  are  printed 
in  the  Routine  Morning  Business  section 
of  the  Record  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  made  at  this  point  on 
the  introduction  of  S.  3698,  relating  to 
international  agreements  on  nuclear 
technology,  are  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  hi  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OflQcer  (Mr.  Biden)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  simdry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  instead  of  15 
minutes  for  routine  morning  business, 
the  time  be  reduced  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  Without  objecU(Hi,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


SIMON  SAYS  BALANCE  THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  very  refreshing  yesterday 
for  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  see,  on 
television,  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion firmly  and  unequivocally  advocat- 
ing a  balanced  budget.  I  refer  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  WUliam  Simon. 

Offhand,  I  catmot  recall  any  other 
such  incident  in  the  last  few  years, 
where  a  high  ofHcial  of  the  administra- 
tion has  gone  on  television  and  un- 
equivocally caUed  for  a  balanced  budget. 

I  commend  Secretary  Simon.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  Nation  get  back  to  a 
balanced  budget.  The  budget  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States— the 
Federal  funds  budget — has  been  bal- 
anced only  three  times  in  20  years.  It 
has  not  been  balanced  since  President 
Eisenhower  left  office. 

The  deficits  are  increasing.  For  the 
short  6-year  period  ending  June  30, 
1975,  the  accumulated  Federal  funds 
deficit  will  be  $133  biUion.  That  is  25 
percent  of  the  total  national  debt  of 
this  Nation  which  will  be  accumulated 
in  that  short  period  of  time.  That  is  why 
we  have  this  smashing  inflation. 


I  submit  that  we  are  not  going  to  get 
infiation  imder  control  until  we  get  the 
cost  of  Government  under  control. 

We  will  not  get  inflation  imder  con- 
trol until  we  eliminate  the  $20  billion, 
$25  billion,  $30  biUion  deficits  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  nmning. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
attempting  to  tackle  this  problem.  He 
is  forthright.  He  says  what  needs  to  be 
done.  I  hope  that  he  can  accomplish  his 
objective.  He  has  a  tough  fight  on  his 
hands  because  the  words  "balanced 
budget"  are  not  very  popular  worcis  in 
Washington,  D.C.  For  that  reason  also 
I  commend  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  I  wish  him  well  in  this  en- 
deavor. 


HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3066. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  S.  3066,  to 
consolidate,  simplify,  and  improve  laws 
relative  to  housing  assistance,  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  in  support  of  com- 
munity development  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974". 

TrTLE  I— COMMUTOTT  DEVELOPMENT 
BUXJK  GRANTS 

FURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
further  the  development  of  a  national  urban 
growth  policy  by  consolidating  a  number  of 
complex  and  overlapping  programs  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  communities  of  varying 
sizes  and  needs  Into  a  consistent  system  of 
Federal  aid  which — 

( 1 )  provides  assistance  on  an  annual  basis, 
with  maximum  certainly  and  minimum  de- 
lay, upon  which  communities  can  rely  In 
their  planning; 

(2)  encourages  community  development 
activities  which  are  consistent  with  compre- 
hensive local  and  areawide  development 
planning; 

(3)  furthers  achievement  of  the  national 
housing  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American  fam- 
ily: and 

(4)  fosters  the  undertaking  of  housing  and 
community  development  activities  in  a  co- 
ordmated  and  mutually  supportive  manner. 

DEFIHrmONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title— 
(1)  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  city,  county,  town, 
township,  parish,  vUlage,  or  other  general 
purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  American 
Samoa;  a  combination  of  such  political  sub- 
divisions recognized  by  the  Secretary:  the 
District  of  Columbia;  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands:  and  Indian  tribes, 
bands,  groups,  and  nations,  including  Alaska 
Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  of  the  tJnlted 
States.  Such  tejm  also  includes  a  State  or 
a  local  public  body  or  agency  as  defined  In 
section  711  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970.  a  communltv  asso- 
ciation, or  other  entity  which  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
public  facilities  or  services  to  a  new  com- 
munity as  part  of  a  program  meeting  the 
eUglblllty  standards  of  section  712  of  the 
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Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 
or  title  IV  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  or  instrumentality  thereof 
approved  by  the  Governor;  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(3)  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  means 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  as 
established  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

(4)  The  term  "metropolitan  city"  means 
(A)  a  city  within  a  metropolitan  area  which 
is  the  central  city  of  such  area,  as  defined 
and  used  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  or  (B)  any  other  city,  within  a 
metropolitan  area,  which  has  a  popxiletlon 
of  fifty  thousand  or  more. 

(5)  The  term  "city"  means  (A)  any  unit 
of  general  local  government  which  Is  classi- 
fied as  a  municipality  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  or  (B)  any  other  unit 
of  general  local  government  which  is  a  town 
or  township  and  which,  in  the  determination 
of  the  Secretary,  (1)  possesses  powers  and 
performs  functions  comparable  to  those  as- 
sociated with  municipalities,  (11)  Is  closely 
settled,  and  (ill)  contains  within  Its  bound- 
aries no  incorporated  places  as  defined  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(6)  The  term  "urban  county"  means  any 
county  within  a  metropolitan  area  which 
(A)  Is  authorized  under  State  law  to  under- 
take essential  community  development  and 
housing  assistance  activities  In  its  unincor- 
porated areas,  if  any,  which  are  not  units  of 
general  local  government,  and  (B)  has  a 
combined  population  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand or  more  (excluding  the  population  of 
metropolitan  cities  therein)  in  such  unin- 
corporated areas  and  in  Its  Included  imlts 
of  general  local  government  (1)  in  which  It 
has  authority  to  undertake  essential  com- 
munity development  and  housing  assistance 
activities  and  which  do  not  elect  to  have 
their  population  excluded  or  (il)  with  which 
it  has  entered  into  cooperation  agreements 
to  undertake  or  to  assist  in  the  undertaking 
of  essential  community  development  and 
housing  assistance  activities. 

(7)  The  term  "population"  means  total 
resident  population  based  on  data  complied 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  referable  to  the  same  point  or  period 
In  time. 

(8)  The  term  "extent  of  poverty"  means 
the  number  of  persons  whose  Incomes  are 
below  the  poverty  level.  Poverty  levels  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
criteria  provided  by  the  OfHce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  taking  into  account  and 
making  adjustments.  If  feasible  and  appro- 
priate and  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, for  regional  or  area  variations  in  in- 
come and  cost  of  living,  and  shall  be  based 
on  data  referable  to  the  same  point  or  period 
In  time. 

(9)  The  term  "extent  of  housing  over- 
crowding" means  the  number  of  housing 
units  with  1.01  or  more  persons  per  room 
based  on  data  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  referable  to  the 
same  point  or  period  of  time. 

(10)  The  term  "Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram" means  a  program  of  Federal  financial 
eissistance  other  than  loans  and  other  than 
the  assistance  provided  by  this  title. 

(11)  The  term  "program  period"  means  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1975,  and  end- 
ing June  30.  1975,  and  the  period  covering 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(12)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urbarf  Development. 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  definitions  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  based  on  the  most 
recent  data  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Censtu  and  the  latest  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  ATallable  ninety  days  pil<»r  to 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  ye<kr.  The  Secre- 
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tary  may  by  regulai  Ion  change  or  otherwise     restoration     and    rel  lablUtatlon    of    stable 


modify  the  meanlnd  of  the  terms  defined  In 
subsection  (a)  In  o'der  to  reflect  any  tech- 
nical change  or  modification  thereof  made 
subsequent  to  such  iate  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Cena^is  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budg 


neighborhoods  to  the 
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maximum  extent  pos- 


AUTHOKIZATIi 


TO  MAKE  GRANTS 


Sec.  103.  (a)  Tha  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  (tates  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  to  help  finance  Com- 
mimlty  Devel(^mei|t  Programs  approved  In 
accordance  with  th*  provisions  of  this  title. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  incur  obliga- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  grant  agr^ments  or  otherwise  In 
amounts  aggregating  such  sum,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $8,050,000,000,  as  may  be  approved  In 
an  appropriation  Afct.  The  amount  so  ap- 
proved shall  becomi  available  for  obligation 
on  January  1,  1975,|and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  obligated*  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  liquidation  of  the  obliga- 
tions Incurred  unddr  this  subsection  not  to 
exceed  $2,450,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1975, 
which  amount  may  be  Increased  to  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $5,100,000,000  prior 
to  July  1,  1976,  aad  to  not  to  exceed  an 
aggregate  of  $8,050,  >00,000  prior  to    July  1, 

1977. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  made 
available  under  subsection  (a),  and  for  the 
purpose  of  facllltat  ng  an  orderly  transition 
to  the  program  auttaorlzed  for  this  title,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000  f  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1975,  1976,  and  19T7  for  grants  under  this 
title  to  units  of  general  local  government 
having  urgent  community  development 
needs  which  cannat  be  met  through  the 
operation  of  the  allocation  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 106.  I 

(c)  Sums  approijrlated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remiin  available  until  ex- 
pended. I 

(d)  To  asstu'e  frogram  continuity  and 
orderly  planning,  t^e  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  authorization  requests  for 
the  fiscal  years  19'^  through  1980  not  later 
than  February  1, 1976. 

APPLICATION  ANDJREVIEW  REQITIREMENTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  No  krant  may  be  made  pur' 
suant  to  section  106  luiless  an  application 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
In  which  the  applicant — 

(1)  Identifies  aommunlty  development 
needs  and  specifiea  both  short-  and  long- 
term  community  development  objectives 
which  have  been  developed  In  accordance 
with  areawlde  development  planning  and  na- 
tional urban  growtb  policies; 

(2)  formxUates  a  program  which  (A)  In- 
cludes the  activities  to  be  undertaken  to 
meet  Its  community  develc^ment  needs  and 
objectives,  together  with  the  estimated  costs 
and  general  locatlob  of  such  activities,  and 
(B)  takes  into  account  appropriate  environ- 
mental factors;         i 

(3)  submits  a  housing  assistance  plan 
which —  I 

(A)  accurately  surveys  the  condition  of 
the  housing  stock  |  In  the  cKnmunlty  and 
assesses  the  housing  ftsslstance  needs  of 
lower  Income  persots  (Including  elderly  and 
handicapped  persoas  and  persons  displaced 
or  to  be  displaced)  residing  in  or  expected  to 
reside  in  the  community, 

(B)  specifies  a  teallstlc  annual  goal  for 
the  number  of  dwelling  units  or  persons  to 
be  assisted,  Includnig  (1)  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  new,  repablUtated,  and  existing 
dwelling  units,  an^  (11)  the  size  and  types 
of  housing  projects  and  assistance  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  lower  Income  persons  in  the 
community,  and 

(C)  indlcatee  ttie  general  locations  of 
proposed  housing  Ibr  lower  Income  persona, 
with  the  objective  of  (I)  furthering  the  re- 
vitalization  of  the  4ommunity,  including  the 


slble,  (11)  promoting  igreater  choice  of  hous- 
ing opportunities  and  avoiding  undue  con- 
centrations of  aaslsteid  persons  to  areas  con- 
taining a  high  propoi  tion  of  low>-lncome  per- 
sons and  (ill)  assiulng  the  availability  of 
public  facilities  an(  services  jidequate  to 
serve  proposed  houslig  projectsj^' 

(4)  provides  satislactory  assurances  that 
the  program  will  be  conducted  and  admin- 
istered In  conformity  with  Public  Law  88-353 
and  Public  Law  90-28 1; 

(5)  provides  satislactory  assurances  that, 
prior  to  submission  <if  Its  application.  It  has 
(A)  provided  citizens  likely  to  be  affected  by 
proposed  community  development  and  hous- 
ing activities  with  adequate  Information 
concerning  the  amomt  of  funds  available 
for  such  activities,  the  range  of  activities 
that  may  be  undertaken,  and  other  impor- 
tant program  requirements,  (B)  held  public 
hearings  to  obtain  tl)e  views  of  such  citizens 
on  commimlty  development  and  housing 
needs,  and  (C)  provided  such  citizens  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
development  of  the  application;  but  no  part 
of  this  paragraph  snail  be  construed  to  re- 
strict the  responsibility  and  authority  of  the 
applicant  for  the  development  of  the  ap- 
plication and  the  Execution  of  the  Com- 
munity Development  Progrtun;  and 

(6)  In  the  case  of  {an  applicant  which  Is  a 
metropolitan  city  or  urban  county — 

(A)  outlines  a  thqee-year  schedule  of  an- 
ticipated program  ^tivities  and  indicates 
resources  other  thai  those  provided  under 
this  title  which  are  expected  to  be  made 
available  toward  meeting  Its  identified  needs 
and  objectives;  1 

(B)  provides  for  Vcxe  periodic  reexamina- 
tion of.  program  methods  $ind  objectives  as 
information  become^  available  on  the  social, 
economic,  and  enviifonmental  consequences 
of  program  actlvltlesi  and 

(C)  describes  a  program  designed  to- 
ll) eliminate  or  pievent  slums,  blight,  and 

deterioration  where  such  conditions  or  needs 
exist;  and 

(11)  provide  impnoved  community  facil- 
ities and  public  Impiiovements,  Including  the 
provision  of  supporting  health,  social,  and 
similar  services  whete  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. I 

(b)  The  SecretsuT  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  an  amount  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  determined  In  accordance 
with  section  106(a)  Unless — 

(1)  on  the  basis  f>f  significant  facts  and 
data,  generally  available  and  pertaining  to 
community  and  housing  needs  and  objec- 
tives, the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ap- 
plicant's description  of  such  needs  and  objec- 


tives is  plainly  Inco: 
or  data;  or 

(2)  on  the  basis 
Secretary  detennlm 


slstent  with  such  facts 


f  the  application,  the 
that  the  activities  to 
be  undertaken  are  plainly  Inappropriate  to 
meeting  the  needs  and  objectives  Identified 
by  .  the  applicant  nursuant  to  subsection 
(a);  or  1 

(3)  the  Secretary  Idetermlnes  that  the  ap- 
plication does  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  6r  other  applicable  law 
or  proposes  activities  which  are  Ineligible 
under  this  Act; 

except  that  the  Secretary  may  accept  a  cer- 
tification from  the  applicant  that  It  has  com- 
piled with  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(4),  (6),  and  (6)B  at  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1976  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  each 
grantee  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  per- 
formance report  concerning  the  activities 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  title,  together 
with  an  assessment  by  the  grantee  of  the 
relationship  of  those  activities  to  the  6b- 
Jectlves  of  this  title  and  the  needs  and 
objectives  identified  In  the  grantee's  state- 
ment submitted  pun  luant  to  subsection  (a) . 
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The  Secretary  shall  at  least  on  an  annual 
basis  make  such  reviews  and  audits  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  determine 
whether  the  grantee  has  carried  out  a  pro- 
gram substantially  as  described  in  Its  appli- 
cation, whether  that  program  conformed  to 
tbe  requirements  of  this  title  and  other  ap- 
plicable laws,  and  whether  the  applicant 
has  a  continuing  capacity  to  carry  out  In 
a  timely  manner  the  approved  Community 
Development  program.  The  Secretary  may 
make  appropriate  adjustments  in  the  amount 
of  the  annual  grants  In  accordance  with 
his  findings  piirsuant  to  this  subsection. 

(d)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
title  unless  the  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  for  review  and  comment  to  an 
areawlde  agency  under  procedvu-e  estab- 
lUhed  by  the  President  pursuant  to  title  II 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropol- 
itan Development  Act  of  1966  &nd  title  IV 
of  the  Intergovenmaental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968. 

(e)  An  application  subject  to  section 
104(b),  If  submitted  after  any  date  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  consideration  of 
applications,  shall  be  deemed  approved 
wlthta  sixty  days  after  receipt  unless  the 
Secretary  informs  the  applicant  of  the  spe- 
cific reasons  of  disapproval.  Subsequent  to 
approval  of  the  application,  the  amount  of 
the  grant  may  be  adjusted  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(f)  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title,  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  recipients  of  such  fxinds  may  be 
audited  by  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office  un- 
der such  rules  and  regtdatlons  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  The  representatives  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  have 
access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  In  use  by  such  recip- 
ients pertaining  to  such  financial  trans- 
actions and  necessary  to  facUltate  the  audit. 

(g)  (1)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  policies 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  are  most  effectively  Implemented  In 
connection  with  the  expenditure  of  fimds 
under  this  title,  and  to  assure  to  the  public 
undiminished  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment, the  Secretary,  In  lieu  of  the  environ- 
mental protection  procedures  otherwise  ap- 
plicable, may  under  regulations  provide  for 
the  release  of  funds  for  particular  projects 
to  applicants  who  assume  all  of  the  respon- 
slbUlties  for  environmental  review,  declslon- 
maktog,  and  action  pursuant  to  such  Act 
that  would  apply  to  the  Secretary  were  he 
to  undertake  such  projects  as  Federal  proj- 
ects. The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  subsection  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  CouncU  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  the  re- 
lease of  fimds  for  projects  subject  to  the 
procedures  authorized  by  this  subsection 
only  if.  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  such 
approval  and  prior  to  any  commitment  of 
funds  to  such  projects  other  than  for  pur- 
poses authorized  by  section  105(a)  (11)  or 
for  environmental  studies,  the  applicant  has 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  a  request  for  such 
release  accompanied  by  a  certification  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3). 
The  Secretary's  approval  of  any  such  certifi- 
cation shaU  be  deemed  to  satisfy  his  respon- 
slbUltles  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  insofar  as  those  responslbiUties 
relate  to  the  applications  and  releases  of 
lunds  for  projects  to  be  carried  out  pursuant 
thereto  which  are  covered  by  such  certifi- 
cation. 

(3)  A  certification  under  the  procedures 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shall— 

(A)  be  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(B)  be  executed  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  or  other  officer  of  the  applicant  quali- 
fied under  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
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(C)  specify  that  the  applicant  has  fully 
carried  out  Its  responsibilities  as  described 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and 

(D)  specify  that  the  certifying  officer  (1) 
consents  to  assume  the  status  of  a  respon- 
sible Federal  official  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  Act  of  1969  Insofar  as  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  apply  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  (11)  Is 
authorized  and  consents  on  behalf  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  himself  to  accept  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcement of  his  responsibilities  as  such  an 
official. 

COMMtTNITY  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  ACl'lVITlga 
ELIGIBLE  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  106.  (a)  A  community  development 
program  assisted  under  this  title  may  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  acquisition  of  real  property  (in- 
cludtag  air  rights,  water  rights,  and  other 
interests  therein)  which  is  (A)  blighted, 
deteriorated,  detertorattog,  imdeveloped,  or 
Inappropriately  developed  from  the  stand- 
point of  sound  community  development  and 
grrowth;  (B)  appropriate  for  the  preservation 
or  restoration  of  historic  sites,  the  beautl- 
ficatlon  of  urijan  land,  the  conservation  of 
open  spaces,  natural  resources,  and  scenic 
areas,  the  provision  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, or  the  guidance  of  urban  develop- 
ment; (C)  to  be  used  for  the  provision  of 
public  works,  faculties,  and  Improvements 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title;  or  (D) 
to  be  used  for  other  public  purposes; 

(2)  the  acquisition,  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  installation  of  public  works, 
facilities,  and  site  or  other  Improvements — 
Including  neighborhood  facilities,  senior  cen- 
ters, historic  properties,  utilities,  streets, 
street  lights,  parking  faculties,  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  solid  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties, fiood  and  drainage  faculties,  foundations 
and  platforms  for  air  rights  sites,  pedestrian 
maUs,  and  walkways,  parks,  and  playgrounds; 

(3)  code  enforcement  to  deteriorated  or 
deteriorating  areas  in  which  such  enforce- 
ment, together  with  public  improvements 
and  services  to  be  provided,  may  be  expected 
to  arrest  the  decline  of  the  area; 

(4)  clearance,  demolition,  removal,  and 
rehabUltation  of  buildings  and  improve- 
ments (mcludlng  financing  rehabUltation  of 
privately  owned  properties  when  tocldental 
to  other  activities) ; 

(5)  special  projects  directed  to  the  removal 
of  material  and  architectural  barriers  which 
restrict  the  mobility  and  accessibility  of 
elderly  and  handicapped  persons; 

(6)  payments  to  housing  owners  for  losses 
of  rental  income  Incurred  In  holding  for  tem- 
porary periods  housing  units  to  be  utUlzed 
for  the  relocation  of  Individuals  and  famUles 
displaced  by  program  activities  imder  this 
title; 

(7)  dlsposltlen  (through  sale,  lease,  dona- 
tion, or  otherwise)  of  any  real  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  title  or  its  retention 
for  public  purposes; 

(8)  provision  of  health,  social,  counseUng, 
tratolng,  economic  development,  and  slmUar 
services  necessary  to  support  other  approved 
activities  assisted  imder  this  title; 

(9)  payment  of  the  non-Federal  share  re- 
quired In  connection  with  a  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  program  undertaken  as  part  of  the 
Community  Development  Program; 

(10)  relocation  payments  and  assistance 
for  individuals.  famiUes,  businesses,  orga- 
nizations, and  farm  operations  displaced  by 
activities  assisted  under  this  title; 

(11)  activities  necessary  (A)  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan,  and  (B)  to  develop  a 
pollcy-plannlng-management  capacity  so 
that  the  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  may  more  rationally  and  effectively  (1) 
determine  its  needs,  (U)  set  long-term  goals 
and  short-term  objectives,  (Ul)  devise  pro- 
grams and  activities  to  meet  these  goals  and 
objectives,  (iv)  evaluate  the  progress  of  such 
programs  In  accomplishing  these  goals  and 


objectives,  and  (v)  carry  out  management, 
coordination,  and  monitoring  of  activities 
necessary  for  effective  planning  Implementa- 
tion; and 

(12)  payment  of  reasonable  administrative 
costs  related  to  the  planning  and  execution 
of  community  development  and  housing  ac- 
tivities. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  to  finance  the 
rehabilitation  of  privately  owned  property, 
the  State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
ShaU  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that, 
If  the  property  Is  sold  or  transferred  by  the 
owner  within  one  year  of  the  date  on  which 
the  grant  was  made,  the  entire  amount  of 
the  grant  shaU  be  repayable  to  the  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government;  if  it  is  sold 
or  transferred  more  than  one  but  not  more 
than  two  years  after  such  date,  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  shall  be 
repayable;  if  It  is  sold  or  transferred  more 
than  two  but  not  more  than  three  years  after 
such  date,  at  least  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
the  grant  shall  be  repayable;  and  If  it  is  sold 
or  transferred  more  than  three  but  not  more 
than  four  years  after  such  date,  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  shaU  be 
repayable.  The  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  waived  by  the  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  where  it  determines 
that  such  waiver  is  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram or  to  avoid  hardship  to  the  owner  of 
the  rehabilitated  property. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  recipient  of  a 
grant  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  may 
agree  to  perform  administrative  services  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  on  behalf  of  such  re- 
cipient in  connection  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  properties  as  authorized  under  paragraph 
(i)  of  subsection  (a)  . 

ALLOCATION    AND    DISTRIBIITION    OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Of  the  amount  approved  in  an 
appropriation  Act  imder  section  103(a)  for 
grants  In  any  year  (excludhig  the  amount 
provided  for  use  In  accordance  with  section 
107) ,  80  per  centum  shall  be  aUocated  by  the 
Secretary  to  metropoUtan  areas.  Except  as 
provided  In  subsections  (c)  and  (e),  each 
metropolitan  city  and  urban  county  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  104  and 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  authorized, 
be  entitled  to  annual  grants  from  such  aUo- 
catlon  to  an  aggregate  amount  not  exceedtog 
the  greater  of  Its  basic  amotint  computed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (2)  or  (3)  or  Its 
hold-harmless  amount  computed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (g). 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  determtoe  the 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  aU  metropolitan 
cities  which  shall  l3e  an  amount  that  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  allocation  for  all  metro- 
poUtan areas  as  tbe  average  of  the  ratios 
between — 

(A)  the  popiUation  of  aU  metropoUtan 
cities  and  the  popiUation  of  aU  metropoUtan 
areas; 

(B)  the  extent  of  poverty  to  aU  metropoU- 
tan cities  and  the  extent  of  poverty  to  all 
metropolitan  areas;  and 

(C)  the  extent  of  hovising  overcrowdtog  in 
aU  metropolitan  cities  and  the  extent  of 
houstog  overcrowdtog  to  aU  metrc^x>Utan 
areas. 

(2)  From  tbe  amoimt  aUocated  to  aU  met- 
ropolitan cities  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
for  each  metropolitan  city  a  basic  grant 
amount  which  shaU  equal  an  amount  that 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  allocation  for  aU 
metropolitan  cities  as  the  average  of  the 
ratios  between — 

(A)  the  population  of  that  city  and  the 
population  of  all  metropoUtan  cities; 

(B)  the  extent  of  poverty  In  that  city  and 
the  extent  of  poverty  to  all  metropolitan 
cities;  and 

(C)  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding  to 
that  city  and  the  extent  of  housing  over- 
crowdtog in  all  metropolitan  cities. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  basic 
Brant  simount  of  eEw:h  urban  county  by — 
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(A)  calculating  the  total  amoimt  that 
would  have  been  allocated  to  metropolitan 
cities  and  urban  counties  together  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  If  data  per- 
taining to  the  population,  extent  of  poverty, 
and  extent  of  housing  overcrowding  in  all 
urban  counties  were  Included  In  the  numera- 
tor of  each  of  the  fractions  described  in  such 
paragraph:  and 

(B)  determining  for  each  county  the 
amount  which  bears  the  some  ratio  to 
the  total  amount  calculated  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  as  the  average 
of  the  ratios  between — 

(i)  the  population  In  that  lu-ban  county 
and  the  population  in  all  metropolitan  cities 
and  urban  counties; 

(11)  the  extent  of  poverty  In  that  \irban 
county  and  the  extent  of  poverty  In  all  met- 
ropolitan cities  and  urban  counties;  and 

(ill)  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding  in 
that  urban  county  and  the  extent  of  housing 
overcrowding  in  all  metropolitan  cities  and 
urban  counties. 

(4)  In  determining  the  average  of  ratios 
under  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3),  the 
ratio  involving  the  extent  of  poverty  shall  be 
counted  twice. 

(5)  In  computing  amounts  or  excltislons 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  lu-ban 
county  there  shall  be  excluded  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  located  in  the  county 
(A)  which  receive  hold-harmless  grants  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (h),  or  (B),  the  popula- 
tions of  which  are  not  counted  in  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  the  urban  county 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  During  the  first  three  years  for  which 
funds  are  approved  for  distribution  to  a  met- 
ropolitan city  or  urban  county  under  this 
section,  the  basic  grant  amount  of  such  city 
or  county  as  computed  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  adjusted  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section If  the  amount  so  computed  for  the 
first  such  year  exceeds  the  city's  or  county's 
hold-harmless  amount  as  determined  imder 
subsection  (g).  Such  adjustment  shall  be 
made  so  that — 

(1)  the  amount  for  the  first  year  does  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  full  basic  grant 
amount  computed  under  subsection  (b),  or 
the  hold-harmless  amount,  whichever  is  the 
greater, 

(2)  the  amount  for  the  second  year  does 
not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  full  basic  grant 
amount  computed  under  subsection  (b),  or 
the  hold-harmless  amount,  or  the  amount 
allowed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, whichever  is  the  greatest,  and 

(3)  the  amount  for  the  third  year  does  not 
exceed  the  full  basic  grant  amount  computed 
under  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Any  portion  of  the  amount  allocated 
to  metropolitan  areas  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  which  remains  after 
the  allocation  of  grants  to  metropolitan  cities 
and  urban  counties  in  accordance  with  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  shall  be  allocated  by 
the  Secretary — 

(1)  first,  for  grants  to  metropolitan  cities, 
urban  counties,  and  other  units  of  general 
local  government  within  metropolitan  areas 
to  meet  their  hold-harmless  needs  as  deter- 
mined under  subsections  (g)  and  (h):  and 

(2)  second,  for  grants  to  units  of  general 
local  government  and  States  for  use  In  met- 
ropolitan areas,  allocating  for  each  such 
metropolitan  area  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  allocation  for  all  metro- 
politan areas  available  under  this  paragraph 
as  the  average  of  the  ratios  between — 

(A)  the  population  of  that  metropolitan 
area  and  the  population  of  all  metropolitan 
eireas, 

(B)  the  extent  of  poverty  In  that  metro- 
politan area  and  the  extent  of  jjoverty  in  all 
metropolitan  areas,  and 

(C)  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding  In 
that  metropolitan  area  and  the  extent  of 
housing  overcrowding  in  all  metropolitan 
areas. 


In  determining  th  s  average  of  ratios  under 
this  paragraph,  the  ratio  involving  the  extent 
of  poverty  shall  t  b  counted  twice;  and  in 
computing  amounts  under  this  paragraph 
there  shall  be  ex  :luded  any  metropolitan 
cities,  urban  coun  ies,  and  units  of  general 
local  government  '  irhlch  receive  hold-harm- 
less grants  pursuaj  it  to  subsection  (h). 

(e)  Any  amount)  allocated  to  a  metropoli- 
tan city  or  urban  county  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  provisloi  s  of  this  section,  and  any 
portions  of  the  rei  nainder  of  the  allocation 
for  a  metropolitan  i  irea  available  for  distribu- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  which  are 
not  approved  by  t  »e  Secretary  for  distribu- 
tion to  such  city  oi  county  or  in  such  metro- 
politan area  shall  )e  distributed  In  a  timely 
manner,  within  th;  same  or  the  succeeding 
program  period,  to  State,  metropolitan  cities, 
urban  counties,  ai  d  other  units  of  general 
local  government  1  or  use,  first,  in  any  met- 
ropolitan area  in  ;he  same  State,  and  sec- 
ond. In  any  other  n  tetropolltan  area. 

(f)(1)  Of  the  imount  approved  in  an 
appropriation  Act  under  section  103(a)  for 
grants  in  any  yea  (excluding  the  amount 
provided  for  use  ii .  accordance  with  section 
107) .  20  per  centut  i  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary — 

( A )  first,  for  gra  its  to  units  of  general  lo- 
cal government  out  side  of  metropolitan  areas 
to  meet  their  hold  harmless  needs  as  deter- 
mined under  subs€  :tlon  (h);  and 

(B)  second,  for  i  rants  to  units  of  general 
local  government  outside  of  metropolitan 
areas  and  States  1  jr  use  outside  of  metro- 
politan areas,  alloi  lating  for  the  nonmetro- 
poUtan  areas  of  ea(  h  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  rat  o  to  the  allocation  avail- 
able under  this  pai  agraph  for  the  nonmetro- 
polltan  areas  of  i  11  States  as  the  average 
of  the  ratios  betwe{  n — 

(i)  the  populatK  n  of  the  nonmetropolitan 
areas  of  that  State  and  the  population  of  the 
nonmetropolitan  a  :eas  of  all  the  States, 

(11)  the  extent  cf  poverty  In  the  nonmet- 
ropolitan areas  of  :hat  State  and  the  extent 
of  poverty  in  the  aonmetropolltan  areas  of 
all  the  States,  and 

(ill)  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding 
in  the  nonmetropi  litan  areas  of  that  State 
and  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding  In 
the  nonmetropolitj  n  areas  of  all  the  States. 
In  determining  th;  average  of  ratios  under 
this  paragraph,  the  ratio  Involving  the  extent 
of  poverty  shall  le  counted  twice;  and  in 
computing  amounts  xmder  this  paragraph 
there  shall  be  excl'  ided  units  of  general  local 
government  whicl  i  receive  hold  harmless 
grants  pursuant  t<  subsection  (h). 

(2)  Any  amoun  :s  allocated  to  a  unit  of 
general  local  government  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  ( A)  or  to  a  Stal  e  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  (B) 
which  are  not  approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
distribution  to  siich  unit  of  general  local 
government  or  in  such  State  shall  be  dis- 
tributed. In  a  ti]  lely  manner,  within  the 
same  or  the  succ(  eding  program  period,  to 
States  or  units  of  general  local  government 
for  use  In  any  no  imetropoUtan  area. 

(g)(1)  the  full  hold-harmless  amount  of 
each  metropolitan  city  or  urban  county  shall 
be  the  sum  of  (1  the  sum  of  the  average 
during  the  five  fli  cal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1972,  of  ( 1  commitments  for  grants 
(as  determined  bj  the  Secretary)  pursuant 
to  part  A  of  title  1  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949:  (2)  loans  p  irsuant  to  section  312  of 
the  Housing  Act  ol  1964;  (3)  grants  pursuant 
to  sections  702  an  1  703  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965;  (4)  loans 
pursuant  to  title  :  I  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955;  ar  d  (5>  grants  pursuant  to 
title  VII  of  the  Ho  ising  Act  of  1961;  and  (11) 
the  average  annul  1  grant,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  mac  e  In  accordance  with  part 
B  of  title  I  of  the  1  lousing  Act  of  1949  during 
the  fiscal  years  en  ling  prior  to  July  1 .  1972, 
or  during  the  fisca !  year  1973  in  the  case  of  a 
metropolitan  city  ( r  urban  county  which  first 
received  a  grant  ui  ider  part  B  of  such  title  in 
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such  fiscal  year.  In  the  case  of  a  metropoli- 
tan city  or  urban  co  unty  program  under  sec- 
tion 105  of  the  D(imonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Develo  pment  Act  of  1966  which 
has  been  funded  o-  extended  in  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  a  perl  )d  ending  after  J\me  30, 
1973,  determlnatlor  s  of  the  hold-harmless 
amount  of  such  metropolitan  city  or  urban 
coimty  shall  be  mad  e  so  as  to  Include,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  amoimts  specified  in  clauses  (i) 
and  (11)  of  the  precei  ling  sentence,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  annual  grant,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  made  during  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  t)  July  1,  1972,  In  accord- 
ance with  such  se  :tion;  except  that  sucii 
amount  shall  be  acded  annually  only  for  a 
number  of  years  wliich,  when  added  to  tlie 
number  of  funding  years  for  which  the  city 
or  county  received  ^ants  under  section  105 
of  the  Demonstratlo  i  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966,  equals  five.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  average  an- 
nual grant  under  ]iart  B  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  194!  or  under  section  105  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  shall  be  established 
by  dividing  the  tota  I  amount  of  grants  made 
to  a  participant  urder  the  program  by  the 
number  of  months  of  program  activity  for 
which  funds  were  an  thorlzed  and  multiplying 
the  result  by  twelve . 

(2)  During  the  fiical  years  1975,  1976.  and 
1977.  the  hold-harrr  less  amount  of  any  met- 
ropolitan city  or  uiban  county  shall  be  the 
full  amount  compul  ed  for  the  city  or  county 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1 ) .  In  fiscal 
years  1978,  1979,  and  1980,  if  such  amount  is 
greater  than  the  basic  grant  amount  of  the 
metropolitan  city  o:  urban  county  for  that 
year,  as  computed  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b),  it  shall  be  reduced  so  that— 

(1)  in  the  fiscal  ye  ar  1978,  the  excess  of  the 
hold-harmless  amount  over  the  basic  grant 
amount  shall  equal  two-thirds  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  t  mount  computed  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  basic  grant  amount 
for  such  year, 

(11)  in  the  fiscal  year  1979,  the  excess  of 
the  hold-harmless  amount  over  the  basic 
grant  amount  shall  equal  one-third  of  the 
difference  between  the  amount  computed 
tmder  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  the  basic  grant 
amotuit  for  such  yei  x,  and 

(Ul)  in  the  fiscal  year  1980,  there  shall  be 
no  excess  of  the  ho  d-harmless  amount  over 
the  basic  grant  amo  unt. 

(h)(1)  Any  imlt  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  is  nol  a  metropolitan  city  or 
urban  county  shall,|subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  104  and  e!:cept  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally authorized,  be  entitled  to  grants  under 
this  title  for  any  yea  r  in  an  aggregate  amount 
at  least  equal  to  lis  hold-harmless  amount 
as  computed  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (g)(1),  if,  du'lng  the  five  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  3v\y  1,  1974.  one  or  more 
urban  renewal  proj^ts,  neighborhood  devel- 
opment programs,  or  model  cities  programs 
were  being  carried  put  by  such  tmlt  of  gen- 
eral local  governmgnt  pursuant  to  conunlt- 
ments  for  asslstanca  entered  into  during  such 
five-year  period  un<  ler  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  or  title  I  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropo:  itan  Development  Act  of 
1966. 

(2)  In  the  fiscal  3  ears  1978,  1979.  and  1980, 
in  determining  the  hold-harmless  amoimt  of 
units  of  general  loc  il  government  qualifying 
under  this  subsecton,  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (g)  2)  shaU  be  applied  as 
though  such  units  wert  metropolitan  cities 
or  urban  counties  vith  basic  grant  amount 
of  zero. 

(1)  In  excluding  the  population,  poverty, 
and  housing  overcrowding  data  of  units  of 
general  local  government  which  receive  a 
hold-harmless  granlt  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  from  the  compBtatlons  described  in  sub- 
sections (b)  (6) .  (d  I ,  and  (f )  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  exclude  two-thirds  of 
such  data  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  one-third 
of  such  data  for  flsc  U  year  1979. 
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(J)  Any  unit  of  general  local  government 
eligible  for  a  hold-harmless  grant  pursuant 
to  subsection  (h)  may,  not  later  than  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  any  program 
period.  Irrevocably  waive  its  eligibility  under 
such  subsection.  In  the  case  of  such  a  waiver 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  the  computations  de- 
scribed in  subsections  (b)  (5),  (d),  and  (f)  of 
this  section. 

(k)  The  Secretary  may  fix  such  qualifica- 
tion or  submission  dates  as  he  determines  are 
necessEiry  to  permit  the  computations  and 
determinations  required  by  this  section  to 
be  made  In  a  timely  manner,  and  all  such 
computations  and  determinations  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

DISCRETIONABY   FX7ND 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  liquidation  of  obligations  under 
the  foiirth  sentence  of  section  103(a)  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977,  an 
amount  equal  to  2  per  centiun  thereof  shall 
be  reserved  and  set  aside  In  a  special  dis- 
cretionary fund  for  use  by  the  Secretary  In 
making  grants  (In  addition  to  any  other 
grants  which  may  be  made  under  this  title 
to  the  same  entitles  or  for  the  same  pur- 
poses)— 

( 1 )  in  behalf  of  new  conununlties  assisted 
under  title  VH  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  or  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968; 

(2)  to  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  which  Join  In  carrying  out  hous- 
ing and  community  development  progrem:is 
that  are  areawide  In  scope; 

(3)  In  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands; 

(4)  to  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing Innovative  community  development 
projects; 

(5)  to  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  emer- 
gency community  development  needs  caused 
by  federally  recognized  disasters;  and 

(6)  to  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  where  the  Secretary  deems  It 
necessary  to  correct  inequities  resulting  from 
the  allocation  provisions  of  section  106. 

(b)  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
amount  reserved  and  set  aside  In  the  special 
discretionary  fund  under  subsection  <a)  for 
each  year  may  be  used  for  grants  to  meet 
emergency  disaster  needs  under  subsection 
(a)(5), 

(c)  Amounts  reserved  and  set  aside  In  the 
special  discretionary  fund  under  subsection 
(a)  In  any  fiscal  year  but  not  used  In  such 
year  shall  remain  available  for  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  In 
subsequent  fiscal  years. 

GtTAKANTEE   OF   LOANS   FOB   ACQUISmON    OF 
PEOPERTT 

Sec  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  guarantee  and  make  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  the  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions issued  by  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  by  public  agencies  designated  by 
such  units  of  general  local  government,  for 
the  piwpose  of  financing  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  (including  such  expenses 
related  theieto  as  the  Secretary  may  permit 
by  regulation)  to  serve  or  be  used  in  carry- 
ing out  activities  which  are  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  section  105  and  are  identified 
In  the  application  under  section  104,  and 
with  respect  to  which  grants  have  been  or 
are  to  be  made  under  section  103,  but  no  such 
guarantee  shall  be  Issued  In  behalf  of  any 
agency  designed  to  benefit.  In  or  by  the  flota- 
tion of  any  Issue,  a  private  Individual  or 
corporation. 

(b)  No  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any  unit 
of  general  local  government  or  public  agency 


designated  by  any  such  unit  of  general  local 
government  unless — 

(1)  the  Secretary,  from  siuns  approved  in 
appropriation  Acts  and  allocated  for  obliga- 
tion to  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
pursuant  to  sections  106  and  107,  shall  have 
reserved  and  withheld,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  guaranteed  obligations  (includ- 
ing interest),  an  amount  which  is  at  least 
equal  to  110  per  centum  of  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  and 
related  expenses  and  the  estimated  proceeds 
to  be  derived  from  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  the  land,  as  determined  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  which  amount  may  subse- 
quently be  Increased  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
extent  he  determines  such  Increase  Is  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  because  of  any  unantici- 
pated, major  reduction  in  such  estimated 
disposition  proceeds: 

(2)  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
shall  have  given  to  the  Secretary,  In  a  form 
acceptable  to  him,  a  pledge  of  Its  full  faith 
and  credit  for  the  repayment  of  so  much  of 
any  amount  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  any  guarantee 
under  this  section  as  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  principal  amount  of  the 
guaranteed  obligations  and  Interest  thereon 
and  the  amount  which  Is  to  be  reserved  and 
withheld  under  paragraph    ( 1 ) ;    and 

(3)  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
has  pledged  to  the  prepayment  of  any 
amounts  which  are  required  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  Its  guarantee 
under  this  section,  and  which  are  not  other- 
wise fully  repaid  when  due  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the  proceeds  of 
any  grants  to  which  such  unit  of  general 
local  governments  may  become  eligible  for 
under  this  title. 

(c)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
all  guarantees  made  under  this  section.  Any 
such  guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary  shaU 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  eligibility  of 
the  obligations  for  such  guarantee  with 
tespect  to  principal  and  Interest,  and  the 
validity  of  any  such  guarantee  so  made  shall 
be  Incontestable  in  the  hands  of  a  holder  of 
the  guaranteed  obligations. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  issue  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
his  obligations  under  guarantees  authorized 
by  this  section.  The  obligations  Issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  have  such  maturities 
and  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secreteiry  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
secimtles  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  such  securities  may 
be  Issued  under  such  Act  are  extended  to 
Include  the  purchases  of  the  Secretary's  obli- 
gations hereunder. 

(e)  Obligations  guaranteed  under  this  sec- 
tion may,  at  the  option  of  the  issuing  luilt 
of  general  local  government  or  designated 
agency,  be  subject  to  Federal  taxation  as 
provided  In  subsection  (g) .  In  the  event  that 
taxable  obligations  are  Issued  and  guaran- 
teed, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make, 
and  to  contract  to  make,  grants  to  or  oci 
behalf  of  the  Issuing  unit  of  general  local 
government  or  public  agency  to  cover  not  to 
exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  net  interest 
cost  (including  such  servicing,  underwriting, 
or  other  costs  as  may  be  specified  In  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary)  to  the  borrowing  \mlt 
or  agency  of  such  obligations. 

(f)  Section  3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  711),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(22)  For  payments  required  from  time  to 
time  under  contracts  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  108  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 


Development  Act  of  1974  for  payment  of 
interest  costs  on  obligations  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment under  that  section." 

(g)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  issued 
by  a  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
designated  agency  which  such  unit  or  agency 
has  elected  to  Issue  as  a  taxable  obligation 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
the  Interest  paid  on  such  obligation  shall 
be  Included  In  gross  Income  for  the  purpose 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

NONDISCBIMINATION 

Sec.  109.  (a)  No  person  In  the  United 
States  sheUl  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  funded  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  title. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  is  a  recipient  of  assistance  un- 
der this  title  has  failed  to  comply  with  sub- 
section (a)  or  an  applicable  regulation,  he 
shall  notify  the  Governor  of  such  State 
or  the  chief  executive  officer  of  such  unit  of 
local  government  of  the  noncompliance  and 
shall  request  the  Governor  or  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  to  secure  compliance.  If  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to  exceed 
sixty  days,  the  Governor  or  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  faUs  or  refuses  to  secure  compli- 
ance, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ( 1 )  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  with  a 
recommendation  that  an  appropriate  civil 
action  be  Instituted;  (2)  exercise  the  powers 
and  functions  provided  by  title  VI  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d); 
(3)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided for  in  section  111  of  this  Act;  or  (4) 
take  cuch  other  action  as  may  be  provided 
by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
State  government  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment Is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action 
In  any  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate, 
including  injunctive  relief. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  110.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  construction  work  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  In  part  with  grants  re- 
ceived under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevallng  on 
stmUar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5) :  Provided,  That  this 
section  shall  apply  to  the  construction  of 
residential  property  only  If  such  residential 
property  is  designed  for  residential  use  for 
eight  or  more  families.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1287)  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 1934,  as  amended 
(48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C.  276(C) ) . 

REMEDIES  FOR    NONCOMPLIANCE 

Sec.  111.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  finds  aftex 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing that  a  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  has  failed  to  coaiply  substantially  with 
any  provision  of  this  title,  the  Secretary,  tm- 
til  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply,  shall — 

(1)  terminate  payments  to  the  recipient 
under  this  title,  or 

(2)  reduce  payments  to  the  recipient  imder 
this  title  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  such  payments  which  were  not  emended 
In  accordance  with  this  title,  or 
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(3)  limit  th«  availability  of  payments  un- 
der tbls  title  to  programs,  projects,  or  ac- 
tivities not  affected  by  such  failure  to  comply. 

(b)(1)  In  lieu  of.  or  In  addition  to,  any 
action  authorized  by  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary may.  If  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
a  recipient  has  failed  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  provision  of  this  title,  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  with  a  recommendation  that  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action  be  Instituted. 

(2)  Upon  such  a  referral  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  bring  a  civil  action  In  any  United 
States  district  court  having  venue  thereof 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Includ- 
ing an  action  to  recover  the  amount  of  the 
assistance  furnished  under  this  title  which 
was  not  expended  in  accordance  with  it,  or 
for  mandatory  or  injunctive  relief. 

(c)(1)  Any  recipient  which  receives  no- 
tice under  subsection  (a)  of  the  termination, 
reduction,  or  limitation  of  payments  under 
this  title  may,  within  sixty  days  after  receiv- 
ing such  note,  file  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
such  State  is  located,  or  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  petition  for  review  of  the  Secretary's  action. 
The  petitioner  shall  forthwith  transmit 
copies  of  the  petition  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  represent  the  Secretary  In  the 
litigation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  No  objection  to  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  considered 
by  the  coiirt  unless  such  objection  has  been 
urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  to  set  It  aside  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  sup- 
I>orted  by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 
The  court  may  order  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  mad© 
part  of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  of  fact,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  the  new  evidence  so  taken  and 
filed  with  the  court,  and  he  shall  also  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which  find- 
ings with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  shall  also  file  his  recommenda- 
tions. If  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting 
aside  of  his  original  action. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  the 
court,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
exclusive  and  its  Judgment  shall  be  final, 
except  that  such  Judgment  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

XJSB  OF  GRANTS  TO  SETTLE  OUTSTANDING  URBAN 
RENEWAL   LOANS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  grants,  not  to 
exceed  20  per  centum  thereof  without  the 
request  of  the  recipient,  made  or  to  be  made 
under  section  103(a)  in  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  an  allocation  under  section  106  to 
any  unit  of  general  local  government  toward 
payment  of  the  principal  of,  and  accrued 
interest  on,  any  temporary  loans  made  in 
connection  with  urban  renewal  projects 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  being 
carried  out  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
unit  of  general  local  government  if — 

(1)  the  Secretary  determines,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  local  public  agency  carry- 
ing out  the  project  and  the  chief  executive 
of  such  unit  of  general  local  government,  that 
the  project  cannot  be  completed  without 
additional  capital  grants,  or 

(2)  the  local  public  agency  carrying  out  the 
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amounts  to  be  applied 

mporary  loans,  the  Secre- 

n    accounting   for    each 

pro'ject  taking  tntb  consideration  the  costs 

inciured  or  to  be(  Incurred,  the  estimated 

sale   or   disposition  of 

capital  grants  approved 


proceeds   upon   an 
property,  and  the 
for  the  project, 
(b)  Upon  applla 


itlon  by  any  local  public 
agency  carrying  ou^  an  urban  renewal  project 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
which  application  is  approved  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment In  which  tl|e  project  Is  located,  the 
Secretary  may  approve  a  financial  settle- 
ment of  such  project  If  he  finds  a  surplus  of 
capital  grant  funcfe  after  full  repayment  of 
temporary  loan  incebtedness  will  result  and 
may  authorize  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  to  use  such  surplus  funds,  with- 
out deduction  or  >fr8et,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  t  lis  title. 
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Sec.  114.  (a) 
ects  and  programs 
previously 
shall  be  mad 


Nothlhg    contained    In   or   pre- 
:ltle,  section  101(c)  of  the 
or  any  other  provision 
sh^l  prevent  a  locality  from 
contlD  ulng  in  effect  a  building, 
fire  prevention,  or  re- 
thereof)  embodying 
terms  of  protecting  the 
safety,  are  determined  by 
of  Standards  to  be  as 
than  the  corresponding 
sikndards  specified  by  the 
Hou^g  and  Urban  Develop- 
be  met  In  order  for  such 
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under  this  title  or  such 
provision  of  Federal  law;  and 
sta  idard  shall  be  deemed  to 
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PROVISIONS 

with  respect  to  proj- 

"or  which  funds  have  been 

committed,  no  new  grants  or  loans 


Ex  lept 


(1)  after  June  3),  1974,  under  (A)  section 
702  or  section  703  )f  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  <  f  1965,  (B)  title  II  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955.  or  (C)  title 
VII  of  the  HousLn|  Act  of  1961;  and 

(2)  after  Januaiy  1,  1975,  under  (A)  title 
I  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Developme  it  Act  of  1966,  or  (B)  title 
I  of  the  Housing  Aft  of  1949. 

(b)  To  the  extebt  that  grants  under  title 
I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  title  I  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  f  966  are  payable  from  ap- 

for  fiscal  year  1976.  and 
pect  to  a  project  or  pro- 
1  on  In  any  unit  of  gen- 
pnt  which  Is  eligible  to  re- 
ich  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
of  this  title,  the  amount 
ide  under  title  I  of  the 
19  or  title  I  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  tod  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  ^ball  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  grants  which  such  unit  of  general 
local  government  J  Is  eligible  to  receive  for 
fiscal  year  1975  under  such  section  106  (a) 
or  (h).  The  deduction  required  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  skall  be  disregarded  in  de- 
termining the  amqunt  of  grants  made  to  any 
unit  of  general  locfl  government  that  may  be 
applied,  pursuant  to  section  112  of  this  title, 
to  payment  of  temporary  loans  In  connec- 
tion with  urban  renewal  projects  imder  title 
I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of 


proprlatlons  made 
are  made  with  re< 
gram  being  carrie 
eral  local  governr 
celve  a  grant  for 
tlon  106  (a)  or  (h) 
of  such  grants 
Housing  Act  of  19 


the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ".  and  by  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  thereafter". 

(d)(1)  Section  l^l(b)  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  Is  amiended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  th^  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentenqe:  "In  addition,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
pose such  sums  as  tnay  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal   year   ending   June   30.    1975". 

(2)  Section  111(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Jufy  1,  1974"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 1976". 

(e)  Section  312(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1, 
1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1975".  1 

(f)  with  respect  to  the  program  period 
beginning  January  1,  1976,  the  Secretary 
may,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
section  104.  advance  to  any  metropolitan 
city  or  urban  county,  out  of  the  amount  al- 
located to  such  cllv  or  county  pursuant  to 
section  106(a),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  amount  so  allocated  which 
shall  be  available  only  for  use  (A)  to  con- 
tinue projects  or  programs  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 114(a)  (2)  or  (B)  to  plan  and  prepare 
for  the  implementation  in  such  city  or 
county  of  activities  to  be  assisted  under  this 
title. 

(g)  In  the  case  of  funds  available  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  the  Secretary  shall  not  consider 
any  application  fro  ma  metropolitan  city  or 
urban  county  for  a  basic  grant  pursuant  to 
section  106(a)  or  from  a  unit  of  general 
local  government  lor  a  grant  pursuant  to 
section  160(h)  vmless  such  application  is  sub- 
mitted on  or  prior  to  April  1,  1975.  In  the 
case  of  funds  available  for  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977,  the  Secijetary  shall  not  consider 
any  application  froin  a  metropolitan  city  or 
urban  county  for  al  basic  grant  pursuant  to 
section  106(a)  or  krom  a  unit  of  general 
local  government  for  a  grant  pursuant  to 
section  106(h)  unless  such  application  is 
submitted  on  or  prior  to  November  1  of 
those  fiscal  years. 

LIQUIDATION  OT  SUPERSEDED  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Sedtlon  3689  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  UB.C.  711),  1b 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (22)  (as 
added  by  section  108  (f)  of  tUs  Act)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(23)  For  payments  required  from  time  to 
time  under  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  section  103(b)  ol5  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  projects  or  pro- 
grams for  which  funds  have  been  committed 
on  or  before  December  31, 1974,  and  for  which 
not    previously    been    appro- 


funds    have 
prlated." 

(b)  The  Secreta 
the  assets  and  11; 


Is  authorized  to  transfer 
llltles  of  any  program 
which  Is  superseded  or  Inactive  by  reason  of 
this  title  to  the  revc^vlng  fund  for  liquidating 
programs  established  pursuant  to  title  n  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  81-428;  68  Stat.  272,  295). 

EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITIES    FOE    LOWER    IN- 
COMt:    PERSONS 


Sec.  116.  Section  3  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  ",  Incliadlng  community  develop- 
ment block  grants  inder  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974." 
Immediately  after  "direct  financial  assist- 
ance". 
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the  Secretary  may  provide  assistance  on  be- 
half of  lower  Income  families  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  To  the  extent  of  contracts  for  annual 
contributions  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary 
with  a  public  housing  agency  under  section 
10  of  this  Act,  such  public  housing  agency 
may  enter  Into  contracts  to  xnake  assistance 
payments  for  the  use  of  existing  dwelling 
units  In  accordance  with  subsections  (a) 
through  (g)  of  this  section  except  as  modified 
by  this  subsection.  In  areas  where  no  public 
bousing  agency  has  been  organized,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts and  to  perform  the  other  functions  as- 
signed to  a  public  bousing  agency  by  this 
subsection. 

"(C)  To  the  extent  of  annual  contribu- 
tions authorizations  under  section  10  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  as- 
sistance payments  pursuant  to  contracts  with 
owners  or  prospective  owners  who  agree  to 
construct  or  substantially  rehabilitate  hous- 
ing in  which  some  or  all  of  the  units  shall 
be  available  for  occupancy  by  lower  Income 
families  piursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  also  enter  Into 
contracts  with  public  housing  agencies  pur- 
suant to  which  such  agencies  may  make  as- 
sistance payments  under  contracts  with  own- 
ers or  prospective  owners  of  units  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  public  housing  agencies 
have  assumed  or  agreed  to  assume  manage- 
ment responsibilities. 

•'  (2)  ( A)  An  assistance  contract  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  establish 
the  maximum  monthly  rent  (including 
utilities  and  all  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment charges)  which  the  owner  Is  entitled 
to  receive  for  each  dwelling  unit  with  respect 
to  which  such  assistance  payments  are  to 
be  made.  The  maximum  monthly  rent  shall 
not  exceed  by  more  than  10  per  centum  the 
fair  market  rental  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary periodically  but  not  less  than  annually 
for  existing  or  newly  constructed  rental 
dwelling  units  of  various  sizes  and  types  In 
the  market  area  suitable  for  occupancy  by 
persons  assisted  under  this  subsection,  ex- 
cept that  the  maximum  monthly  rent  may 
exceed  10  per  centum  but  not  more  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  fair  market  rental  where 
the  Secretary  determines  that  special  cir- 
cumstances warrant  such  higher  maximum 
rent  or  that  such  higher  rent  Is  necessary 
to  the  Implementation  of  a  State  or  local 
housing  assistance  plan  approved  pursuant 
to  section  202  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1974.  Proposed  fair  mar- 
ket rentals  for  any  area  shall  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  with  reasonable  time 
for  public  comment,  and  shall  become  effec- 
tlce  upon  the  date  of  publication  in  final 
form  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(B)  (1)  The  assistance  contract  shall  pro- 
vide for  adjustment  annually  or  more  fre- 
quently In  the  maximum  monthly  rents  for 
imlts  covered  by  the  contract  to  refiect 
changes  In  the  fair  market  rentals  estab- 
lished for  the  housing  area  for  similar  types 
and  sizes  of  dwelling  units  or,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  on  the  basis  of  a  reason- 
able formula. 

"(11)  The  contract  shall  further  provide 
for  the  Secretary  to  make  additional  adjust- 
ments In  the  maximum  monthly  rent  for 
units  under  contract  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines such  adjustments  are  necessary  to  re- 
flect Increases  In  the  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  of  owing  and  maintaining  the  units 
which  have  resulted  from  substantial  gen- 
eral Increases  In  real  property  taxes,  utility 
rates  or  similar  costs  which  are  not  ade- 
quately compensated  for  by  the  annual  ad- 
justment In  the  maximum  monthly  rent 
for  such  comparable  units  In  the  locality  In 
which  the  units  are  situated. 

"(Ill)  Adjustments  In  the  maximum  rents 
as  hereinbefore  provided  shall  not  result  In 


material  differences  Ijetween  the  rents 
charged  for  assisted  and  comparable  un- 
assisted units. 

"(C)  The  amount  of  the  monthly  assist- 
ance payment  with  respect  to  any  dweUlng 
unit  shall  be  the  difference  between  not  less 
than  15  per  centum  nor  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  Income 
of  the  family  occupying  the  dweUlng  unit 
and  the  r"'''^<"mim  monthly  rent  which  the 
contract  provides  that  the  owner  Is  to  re- 
ceive for  the  unit.  Reviews  of  family  Income 
shaU  be  made  no  less  frequently  than  an- 
nually (except  that  such  reviews  may  be 
made  at  Intervals  no  longer  than  two  years 
in  the  case  of  families  who  are  elderly  or 
handicapped). 

"  (D)  The  assistance  contract  shall  provide 
that  assistance  payments  may  be  made  only 
with  respect  to  a  dweUlng  unit  under  lease 
for  occupancy  by  a  f amUy  determined  to  be 
a  lower  Income  f  amUy  at  the  time  It  entered 
into  a  dweUlng  unit,  except  that  such  pay- 
ments may  be  made  with  respect  to  unoc- 
cupied units  for  a  period  not  exceeding  sixty 
days  (1)  in  the  event  that  a  famUy  vacates 
a  dweUlng  unit  before  the  expiration  date 
of  the  lease  for  occupancy  or  (U)  where  a 
good  faith  effort  is  being  made  to  fiU  an 
unoccupied  unit. 

"(E)  Assistance  payments  may  be  maae 
with  respect  to  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
dweUlng  units  In  any  structure  upon  the 
appUcatlon  of  the  owner  or  prospective  own- 
er within  the  category  of  projects  contata- 
Ing  more  than  fifty  units  and  designed  for 
use  prlmarUy  by  nonelderly  or  nonhandl- 
capped  persons,  the  Secretary  may  give  pref- 
erence to  applications  for  assistance  Involv- 
ing not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
dweUlng  units  In  a  project.  In  according  any 
such  preference,  the  Secretary  shaU  compare 
anpllcatlons  received  during  distinct  time 
periods  not  exceeding  sixty  days  In  duration. 

"(F)  The  Secretary  shaU  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary,  Including  the  making 
of  contracts  for  assistance  payments  in 
amounts  In  excess  of  the  amounts  required 
at  the  time  of  the  Initial  renting  of  dwelling 
iinlts,  the  reservation  of  annual  contribu- 
tions authority  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
housing  assUtance  contracts,  or  the  alloca- 
tion of  a  portion  of  new  authorizations  for 
the  ptirpose  of  amending  housing  assistance 
contracts,  to  assure  that  assistance  pay- 
ments are  increased  on  a  timely  basis  to  cover 
Increases  In  maximum  monthly  rent  or  de- 
creases m  family  Incomes. 

"(G)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
requirements  and  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  best  to  assure  that  at 
least  30  per  centum  of  the  famUies  assisted 
under  this  subsection  with  annual  alloca- 
tions of  contract  authority  are  very  low- 
income  famUles  at  the  time  of  the  initial 
renting  of  dwelling  units. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  contract 
to  make  assUtance  payments  with  respect  to 
a  newly  constructed  or  substantially  rehabU- 
Itated  dwelling  unit  for  a  term  of  less  than 
one  month  or  more  than  tvro  hundred  and 
forty  months.  In  the  case  of  a  project  owned 
by,  or  financed  by  a  loan  or  loan  guarantee 
from  a  State  or  local  agency,  the  term  may 
not  exceed  four  hundred  and  eighty  months. 

"(B)  The  contract  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  owner  with  respect  to  newly  con- 
structed or  substantially  rehabUltated  dweU- 
lng units  shall  provide  that  all  ownership, 
management,  and  maintenance  responsibili- 
ties. Including  the  selection  of  tenants  and 
the  termination  of  tenancy,  shall  be  assumed 
by  the  owner  (or  such  entity  approved  by 
the  Secretary  with  which  the  owner  may 
contract  for  the  performance  of  such 
responsibilities) . 

"(C)  Assistance  provided  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  the  construction 
or    substantial    rehabilitation    of    dwelling 


Tinlts  shall  not  be  withheld  or  made  subject 
to  preferences  by  reason  of  the  avallablUty 
of  mortgage  insurance  pursuant  to  section 
244  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  by  reason 
of  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  bonds  or 
other  obligations  to  be  used  to  finance  such 
construction  or  rehabUitatlon  or.  If  such  unit 
is  designed  to  comply  with  applicable 
local  and  State  buUdlng  codes,  by  reason  of 
the  unit's  faUure  to  comply  with  any  mini- 
mum property  standard  or  other  structural 
code  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(D)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  an  owner  from  pledging,  or  offer- 
ing as  security  for  any  loan  or  obUgatlon,  a 
contract  for  assistance  payments  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  this  subsection:  Provided,  That 
such  security  is  In  connection  with  a  project 
constructed  or  rehabilitated  pursuant  to 
authority  granted  In  this  subsection,  and 
the  terms  of  the  financing  or  any  refinancing 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"  (4)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  "lower  Income  famUles' 
means  those  famUles  whose  Incomes  do  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  median  Income 
for  the  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
with  adjustments  for  smaller  and  larger 
famUles,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
establish  income  ceUlngs  higher  or  lower 
than  80  per  centvmi  of  the  median  for  the 
area  on  the  basis  of  his  findings  that  such 
variations  are  necessary  because  of  prevaUlng 
levels  of  construction  costs,  unusually  high 
or  low  famUy  Incomes,  or  other  factors; 

"(B)  the  term  "very  low-Income  famUles' 
means  those  families  whose  incomes  do  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  median  Income 
for  the  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
with  adjustments  for  smaUer  and  larger 
famUles; 

"(C)  the  term  'Income'  means  Income  from 
all  sources  of  each  member  of  the  household, 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(D)  the  term  'owner'  means  any  private 
person  or  entity,  including  a  cooperative,  or  a 
public  housing  agency,  having  the  legal  right 
to  lease  or  sublease  newly  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially rehabUltated  dwelling  tmlts  as 
described  In  this  subsection; 

"(E)  the  terms  'rent'  or  'rental'  mean,  with 
respect  to  members  of  a  cooperative,  the 
charges  under  the  occupancy  agreements  be- 
tween such  members  and  the  cooperative. 

"(F)  The  term  'project  designed  for  the 
elderly  or  handicapped'  means  a  multifamUy 
housing  facility  specifically  designed  and 
equipped  with  'related  faclU ties'  (as  defined 
In  section  202(d)(8)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959)  to  accommodate  the  special  environ- 
mental needs  of  the  Intended  occupant, 
which  Is  In  support  of  and  supported  by  the 
applicable  State  plan  for  comprehensive  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  section  134  of  title  I  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  Faculties  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Center  Construction  Act 
Of  1963  or  State  and  area  plans  pursuant  to 
title  ni  of  the  Older  Americans  Compre- 
hensive Services  Amendments  of  1973. 

"(S)  The  provisions  of  sections  2(1)  and 
16,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section,  and  any  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  which  are  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shaU  not  apply  to 
contracts  for  assistance  entered  Into  under 
this  subsection. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  assistance  payments  under  tbls 
subsection  shaU  be  provided,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
with  respect  to  some  or  all  of  the  units  In 
any  project  approved  pursuant  to  section  202 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  For  purposes  of 
such  payments,  the  term  'lower  Income  fami- 
lies' as  used  In  this  subsection  Includes  eld- 
erly or  handicapped  families  with  annual  in- 
comes less  than  five  times  the  annual  market 
rent  of  the  units  In  such  projects  which  they 
occupy." 
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(b)  Section  3(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  In  the  third  sentence  thereof 
immediately  after  "section  223  of  that  Act" 
the  following:  "or  as  defined  in  section  102 
(5 1  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Amendments 
of  1970". 

(c)  Section  16(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  23"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  23(d)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  the  Secretary"  Imme- 
diately after  "public  housing  agency". 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2(2)  of  such  Act,  the  term  'elderly  or 
handicapped  families'  Includes  two  or  more 
elderly  or  handicapped  individuals  of  the 
same  sex  living  together,  or  one  or  more  such 
Individuals  living  with  another  person  who  Is 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Author- 
ity to  be  a  person  essential  to  their  care  or 

well  being. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  insure  that  special  projects  for  the  elderly 
or  the  handicapped  authorized  pursuant  to 
TJnlted  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  shall  meet 
acceptable  standards  of  design  and  shall  pro- 
vide quality  services  and  management  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  the  occupant. 

LOCAL  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  PLANS;   ALLOCATION 
OP    HOUSING    FUNDS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  not  approve  an 
application  or  proposal  for  housing  assist- 
ance under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937.  sections  235  or  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  or  section  101  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  unless 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  in 
which  the  proposed  assistance  is  to  be  pro- 
vided and  which  has  a  housing  assistance 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  has  had  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed assistance  prior  to  submission  of  the 
application  or  proposal  and  to  certify  to  the 
SecretEO'y  that  such  assistance  is  consistent 
with  a  housing  assistance  plan  (approved 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this 
Act  or,  in  the  case  of  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  not  participating  under  such 
title  I  approved  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Secretary)  or  that  the 
assistance,  while  not  consistent  with  the 
plan,  should  be  approved  for  reasons  set 
forth  with  the  certification.  If  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  objects  to  approval 
of  the  application  or  proposal,  and  no  reso- 
lution thereof  is  effected,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  give  that  approval  unless  he  determines 
that  the  application  or  proposal  is  plainly 
consistent  with  the  housing  assistance  plan 
and  that  such  objection,  viewed  In  the  con- 
text of  such  plan.  Is  without  merit.  The 
Secretary  shall  advise  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  in  writing  of  his  rejection 
of  such  objection  and  shall  provide  such 
unit  of  government  with  his  reasons  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  such  approval  and  allow 
an  opportunity  for  response. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  officials  representative  of 
units  of  general  local  government,  approve 
in  regulations  exceptions  to  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  appli- 
cations which  would  involve  small  amounts 
of  housing  assistance.  In  such  cases,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  whether  the  ap- 
plications are  consistent  with  any  approved 
local  housing  assistance  plan. 

(c)  For  areas  In  which  an  approved  local 
housing  assistance  plan  is  not  applicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion for  housing  assistance  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  there  Is  a  need  for  such  assistance 
and  that  there  is  or  will  be  available  in 
the  area  public  facUitles  and  services  ade- 
quate to  serve  the  housing  proposed  to  be 
assisted:  Provided.  That  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  In  which  the  project  Is  to 
be  located  has  been  notified  by  the  Secretary 
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of  his  Intent  to  a;  irove  the  project  and  has 
failed  to  object  v^thln  sixty  days  of  such 
notification. 

(d)(1)  In  allocating  financial  assistance 
under  the  provlsioiis  of  law  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  so 
far  as  practicable,  khall  consider  the  relative 
needs  of  different  ttreas  and  conununltles  as 
to  population,  poverty, 
ling,  housing  vacancies, 
lard  housing  or  other  ob- 
le  conditions,  subject  to 
such  adjustments;  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assist  In  carrying  but  activities  designed  to 
meet  lower  income  housing  needs  as  de- 
scribed In  approve^  housing  assistance  plans 
submitted  by  unitfe  of  general  local  govern- 
ment cr  comblnatisns  of  such  units  assisted 
under   section    lO'i(a)  (2)    of   this   Act.    The 

amount  of  assistaqce  allocated  to  nonmetro- 
poUtan  areas  pursuant  to  this  section  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  nojt  be  less  than  20  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  amount  of  such  assistance. 

(2)  In  order  to  lacilitate  the  provision  of, 
and  long-range  plahning  for,  homing  for  per- 
sons of  low-  and  i  moderate-income  In  new 
community  developments  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Hotising  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  ( ir  of  title  VH  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Dei  elopment  Act  of  1970,  the 
Secretary  shall  rei  erve  such  housing  assist- 
ance funds  as  he  <  leems  necessary  for  use  In 
connection  with  si  ch  new  community  devel- 
opments. 

(3)  The  Secretaj  y  may  reserve  such  hous- 
ing assistance  fun(  s  as  be  deems  appropriate 
for  use  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof. 

AMENDMENT  TO  MAI  £  PTTBLIC  HOUSING  AGENCIES 
ELIGIBLE  AS  MORI  GAGORS  UNDER  SECTION  221 
(D)  (3)    or  THE  NkTIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Se<  tion  221(d)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  A<  t  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  parenthe  leal  phrase  "(and  wlilch 
certifies  that  It  Is  aot  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  exclusively 
pursuant  to  the  1  'nlted  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937) "  and  Inse  ting  In  lieu  thereof  "(and, 
except  with  respect  to  a  project  assisted  or 
to  be  assisted  piulEuant  to  section  23(h)  of 
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the  United  States 
certifies  that  it  Is 
sistance  from  th< 


iousing  Act  of  1937,  which 
not  receiving  financial  as- 
United  States  exclusive- 
ly pursuant  to  su<^  Act) ". 

(b)  With  respe<t  to  any  obligation  which 
Is  secured  by  a  mfrtgage  insured  under  see- 
the National  Housing  Act 
and  which  Is  Issv^d  by  a  public  agency  In 
connection  with  Ihe  financing  of  a  project 
assisted  under  se  ;tion  2(h)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Ac  t  of  1937,  the  Interest  paid 
on  such  obllgatloi ,  shall  be  Included  in  gross 
income  for  purpi  ises  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  3ode  of  1954. 
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which  is  so 
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are  administered 
receiving  operating 
suant  to  the 
the  aggregate 
any  year  by  famjles 
shall  not  be  less 
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Section  2(1)  of  the  United 
of  1937  Is  amended  by 
after  the  second  para- 
new  paragraph: 
the     preceding     para- 
for  any  dwelling  unit  in 
shall  not  be  less  than  the 
per  centum  of  the  gross 
occupying  the  dwell- 
If  the  family  Is  receiving 
assistance  from  a  pub- 
part  of  such  payments, 
with    the    family's 
4>&ts,   Is  specifically  deslg- 
to  meet  the  family's 
portion  of  such  payments 
In  addition,  in  any 
duelling  units  in  a  project 
}y  a  public  housing  agency 
subsidy  payments  pur- 
proviso  In  section  10(a), 
required  to  be  paid  In 
residing  in  such  units 
than  an  amount  equal  to 


»1 
well  Eire 


accc  rdance 


a(  ency 


deslg  oated. 


second 

ren  tals 


ill 
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Incres  se 


the  second  sentence  of 
In  section  2(1)  of  such 
striking  out  claiise  (lii) 
thereof  the  following: 
of  the  family's  gross 
an  elderly  family;  and", 
of  such  Act  Is  further 
out  the  last  paragraph, 
of  the  Housing  and 
Act  of  1969  Is  repealed, 
that  the  amendments  to 
lousing  Act  of  1937  made 
the  establishment  of 
rental  charge  for  any 
3  a  low-Income  housing 
date  of  this  section 
of  the  amendments 
i^slstance  payments) ,  the 
shall  be  made,  in  ac- 

of  the  Secretary, 

first  adjustment  shall 

shall  become  effective  as 

the  month  of  the 

Ijamlly's  income  pursuant 

of  such  Act  which  occurs 

after  the  enactment  of 

[B)    subsequent   adjust- 

shall  not  exceed  $5, 

I  Ix -month  Intervals  over 

necessary   to  effect  the 

In  the  family's  rental 


effec  tlve 
reason 


regu  latlons 
th; 


folic  wing 


one-fifth  of  the 
such  families." 

(b)  Clause  (B) 
the  second  paragraph 
Act  Is  amended  by 
and  Inserting  in 

"(111)  10  per  centum 
income  in  the  case  c 

(c)  Section  2(1) 
amended  by  striklni ; 

(d)  Section  213 
Urban  Development 

(e)  To  the  extent 
the  United  States 
by  this  section  require 
an  Increased  montl  ly 
family  which  occup  e 
unit  as  of  the 
(other  than  by 
relating  to  welfare 
required  adjustmei^ 
cordance  with 
as  follows:    (A) 
not  exceed  $5  and 
of  the  month 
first  review  of  the 
to  section  10(g)  (3) 
at  least  six  months 
this   section,   and 
ments,  each  of  which 
shall  be  made  at 
whatever   period    is 
full  required 
charge. 

MANAGEMENT  PRACTlfcES  IN  PROJECT  OPERATION 

Sec.  205.  Section  :0(g)  of  the  United  States 
Hotising  Act  of  193  T  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  Instating  In  lieu  thereof 
and",  and  by  addlig  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  public  lousing  agency  shall  com- 
ply with  such  prodBdures  and  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  assure  chat 
soiind  management  practices  will  be  followed 
In  the  operation  of  the  project,  Including 
requirements  pertaining  to — 

"(A)  the  establishment  of  tenant  selection 
criteria  designed  tp  assure  that,  within  a 
reasonable  period  tot  time,  the  project  will 
Include  families  with  a  broad  range  of  in- 
comes and  will  avcid  concentrations  of  low- 
income  and  deprl'tled  families  with  serious 
social  problems,  btit  this  shall  not  permit 
maintenance  of  vajcancles  to  await  higher- 
income  tenants  where  lower-Income  tenanta 
are  available;  I 

"(B)  the  establishment  of  satisfactory 
procedures  designed  to  assure  the  prompt 
pa3rment  and  collation  of  rents  and  the 
prompt  processing  of  evictions  in  the  case 
of  nonpayment  of  fent; 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  effective  tenant- 
management  relationships  designed  to  as* 
stire  that  satisfactory  standards  of  tenant 
security  and  project  maintenance  are  fo> 
mulated  and  that  the  public  housing  agen- 
cy (together  with  tenant  councils  where  they 
exist)  enforces  those  standards  fully  and  ef- 
fectively; and  I 

"(D)  the  development  by  local  housing 
authority  managements  of  viable  homeown- 
ership  opportunity  programs  for  low-Income 
families  capable  of  {assuming  the  responsibil- 
ities of  homeowne^hip." 
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INCREASE    IN    PUBL 
TRIBUnONS 


HOUSrNO    ANNUAL    CON- 
3NTRACT     AUTHORITY 


Sec.  206.  Section ]lO(e)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  19|7  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  $140,000 JOOO  on  July  1,  1973"  and 
Inserting   In   lieu   thereof   "$400,000,000  on 


1.   1973,  and 


July 
1974" 

ZNTERIM   EXTENSION 
TION 

Sec.  207.  (a)(1) 
tlonal  Housing 
out  "October  1, 
thereof  "June  30, 


Act 


(965,000,000   on   July   1. 


op   section    235   AND   SEC- 
138    PROGRAMS 

Section  235  (m)  of  the  Na- 

is  amended  by  striking 

lfl74"  and  inserting  In  lieu 

1976". 


(2)  Section  236 (n)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1975". 

(b)  Section  236(1)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and,  in 
addition,  by  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
thereafter". 

(c)  Section  235(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "this  section"  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "or  which  mortgages  are  assisted  tinder 
a  State  or  local  program  providing  assistance 
through  loans,  loan  insurance  or  tax  abate- 
ment". 

PROVISION    OF    low-rent    PUBLIC    HOUSING    FOR 
AMERICAN     INDIANS 

Sec.  208.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
10(e)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  the  following :  " :  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  at  least  $20,000,000  of  the 
total  amount  of  contracts  for  annusil  con- 
tributions authorized  under  section  206  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974  shall  be  available  solely  for  low-rent 
housing  for  persons  who  are  members  of  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  pueblo,  group,  or  com- 
munity of  Indians  who  are  recognized  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  or  Alaska  Natives,  or 
Indians  who  are  wards  of  any  State  govern- 
ment, except  that  none  of  the  ftmds  made 
available  under  this  proviso  shall  be  avail- 
able for  housing  In  private  aacommodations 
under  section  23  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  annual  con- 
tributions for  a  project  assisted  pursuant  to 
this  proviso  shall  be  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  sum  of  the  total  debt  service 
payment  plus  approved  operating  costs  and 
the  rental  payments  that  tenants  are  re- 
quired to  make  under  section  2(1)  of  this 

Act". 

PROVISION  OF  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  IN  CERTAIN 
AREAS  WHERE  ASSISTANCE  IS  OTHERWISE  UN- 
AVAILABLE 

Sec.  209.  If,  after  the  two  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  determines 
that  there  are  any  areas  of  the  covmtry  where 
a  substantial  number  of  families  require 
housing  assistance  and  no  agency  or  sponsor 
Is  providing  such  assistance,  he  may  act  as 
sponsor,  or  designate  a  sponsor,  to  develop 
housing  to  meet  this  need.  No  sponsor  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Governor  or  of  the  State  Housing  Agency 
of  the  State  in  which  the  proposed  assisted 
housing  is  to  be  located. 

PROVISION    OF    LOW-RENT    PUBLIC    HOUSING   FOR 
THE    ELDERLY    OR    HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  210.  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(e) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  ":  And  provided  fur- 
ther, That  at  least  20  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  contracts  for  annual  contribu- 
tions authorized  under  section  206  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1974 
shall  be  available  solely  for  low-Income  hous- 
ing for  elderly  or  handicapped  persons  or 
families". 

CERTAIN  AMOUNTS  TO  BE  DISREGARDED  IN 
DETERMINING  ELIGIBILITY 

Sec  211.  (a)  That  section  16  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(13)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  social  security  benefit  Increases  oc- 
curring after  June  1974  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  Income  or  resources  or  otherwise 
taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  any  individual  or  fam- 
ily for  admission  to  or  occupancy  of  low-rent 
housing,  or  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  rental  which  any  individual 
or  family  is  required  to  pay  for  his  or  Its 
accommodations  in  svich  housing.  For  pur- 


poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'social 
security  Isenefit  increases  occurring  after 
June  1974'  means  any  part  of  a  monthly 
benefit  payable  to  an  Individual  under  the 
Insurance  program  established  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  results 
from  (and  would  not  be  payable  but  for) 
a  cost-of-living  Increase  in  benefits  under 
such  program  occurring  after  June  1974 
pursuant  to  section  215(1)  of  such  Act,  or 
any  other  Increase  in  benefits  under  such 
program,  enacted  after  June  1974,  which 
constitutes  a  general  benefit  Increase  within 
the  meaning  of  section  215(1)  (3)  of  such 
Act." 

(b)  Title  V  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"CERTAIN  BENEFIT  INCREASES  TO  BE  DISREGARDED 
IN  DETESMINING  FEDERAL  HOUSING  STTBSIOIES 

"Sec  525.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  social  security  benefit  increases 
occurring  after  June  1974  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  income  or  resources  or  otherwise 
taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining— 

"(1)  the  eligibility  of  any  individual  or 
family  for  mortgage  Insurance  or  assistance 
payments  under  section  235,  or  the  amount 
of  any  such  payments; 

"(2)  the  eligibility  of  any  Individual  or 
family  for  admission  to  or  occupancy  of  hous- 
ing with  respect  to  which  assistance  pay- 
ments are  being  made  under  section  236,  or 
the  amount  of  the  rental  to  be  charged  such 
Individual  or  family  for  his  or  its  accom- 
modations In  such  housing; 

"(3)  whether  or  not  any  Individual  or 
family  Is  a  'qualified  tenant'  for  purposes 
of  rent  supplement  payments  under  section 
101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965,  or  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments; or 

"(4)  the  eligibility  of  any  individual  or 
family  for  housing  assistance  under  any 
other  Federal  law  or  program  which  condi- 
tions such  eligibility  to  any  extent  upon 
income  or  resources,  or  the  amount  or  ex- 
tent of  such  assistance. 

"For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'so- 
cial secvirity  benefit  Increases  occurring 
after  June  1974'  means  any  part  of  a  monthly 
benefit  payable  to  an  Individual  under  the 
Insurance  program  established  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  results  from 
(and  would  not  be  payable  but  for)  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  benefits  under  such  pro- 
gram occurring  after  June  1974  pursuant  to 
section  215(1)  of  such  Act,  or  any  other  in- 
crease In  benefits  under  such  program,  en- 
acted after  June  1974,  which  constitutes  a 
general  benefit  Increase  within  the  meaning 
of  section  25(1)  (3)  of  such  Act." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  determinations 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

REVISION  OF  SECTION  202  PROGRAM  FOR  ELDERLY 
AND  HANDICAPPED 

Sec  212.  (a)  Section  202  of  title  II  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting,  in  subsection  (a)(1),  ", 
consumer  cooperatives,  limited  profit  spon- 
sors, or  public  bodies  or  agencies"  emd  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "or  consumer  coopera- 
tives"; 

(2)  by  deleting,  in  subsection  (a)  (2),  ",  to 
any  limited  profit  sponsor  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  to  any  consumer  cooperative,  or 
to  any  public  body  or  agency"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "or  to  any  consumer  coopera- 
tive"; 

(3)  by  inserting,  after  clause  (A)  of  sub- 
section (a)  (2),  the  word  "and",  by  changing 
the  comma  which  appears  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  to  a  period, 
and  by  striking  the  remainder  of  the  subsec- 
tion; 

(4)  by  deleting.  In  subsection  (a)(3),  ", 
consumer    cooperative,    or    public    body    or 


agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  con- 
sumer cooperative";  and 

(5)  by  deleting,  in  subsection  (c)(3).  ", 
cooperative,  or  public  body  or  agency"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  cooperative". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  (3)  of  section  202  of 
title  n  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  all  that  part  of  the  subsection 
which  follows  the  words  "and  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  is  not  mora  than  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  mattirlty  comparable  to  the  average  ma- 
turities of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-eighth  of  l  per  centum,  plus  an 
allowance  adequate  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  to  cover  administrative  costs  and 

probable  losses  under  the  program." 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  words  "a  physical"  In 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting,  following  the  second 
sentence,  a  new  sentence  reading  as  follows: 
"A  person  shall  also  be  considered  handi- 
capped If  such  person  Is  a  developmentally 
disabled  Individual  having  a  disability  at- 
tributable to  mental  retardation,  cerebral 
palsy,  epilepsy,  or  another  neurological  con- 
dition which  (I)  originates  before  the  indi- 
vidual affected  attains  age  eighteen,  (U)  has 
continued  or  can  be  expected  to  continue  in- 
definitely, and  (ill)  constitutes  a  substantial 
handicap  to  such  Individual." 

(d)  Section  202  of  title  II  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (f)  reading  as 
follows : 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  assure, 
pursuant  to  applicable  regulations,  that 
housing  and  related  facUltles  sisslsted  under 
this  Act  will  be  in  appropriate  support  of. 
and  supported  by,  applicable  plans  of  a  State. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  sub- 
division thereof,  which  respond  to  Federal 
program  requirements  as  providing  an  as- 
sured range  of  necessary  services  for  such 
individuals  (which  services  may  Include, 
among  others,  health,  continuing  education, 
welfare.  Informational,  recreational,  home- 
maker,  or  counseling  or  referral  services, 
transportation  where  necessary  to  facilitate 
access  to  social  services,  and  services  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  assist  recipients  to 
use  the  services  and  facilities  available  to 
them).  Including  plans  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  section  134  of  title  I  of  the  Men- 
tal Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  Construction  Act  of 
1963  or  pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965." 

(e)  Section  202(a)(4)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  after 
"(4)"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  and  the  proceeds  from 
notes  or  other  obligations  Issued  under  sub- 
paragraph (B),"  after  "Amounts  so  appro- 
priated"; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  (1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or 
other  obligations  In  an  aggregate  amount  not 
to  exceed  $1,500,000,000,  In  such  forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
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slderatlon  the  (rurrent  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  of  comparable  maturities 
dtiring  tbe  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of 
the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  and  other  obligations  is- 
sued thereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  secu- 
rities Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
may  be  Issued  tmder  that  Act  are  extended 
to  Include  any  purchase  of  such  notes  and 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

"(11)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  fimd  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  total 
of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  limita- 
tion on  annual  expenditure  or  net  lending." 

SECTION  202  PROJECTS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  ASSISTANCE 
PAYMENTS  TTNDER  FtTBLIC  HOUSING  LAW 

Sec.  213.  (a)  In  determining  the  feasibil- 
ity and  marketability  of  a  project  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  availability  of 
monthly  assistance  payments  pursuant  to 
section  23  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  with  respect  to  such  a  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Insure  that  with 
the  original  approval  of  a  project  authorized 
pursuant  to  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959,  and  thereafter  at  each  annual  re- 
vision of  the  assistance  contract  under  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1037  with  respect  to  units  In  such  project, 
the  project  will  serve  both  low-  and  moder- 
ate-Income families  In  a  mix  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  for  the  area  and 
for  viable  operation  of  the  project;  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  permit  mainte- 
nance of  vacancies  to  await  tenants  of  one 
Income  level  where  tenants  of  another  In- 
come level  are  available. 

TITLE   in — MORTGAGE   CREDIT 
PROGRAMS 

XZTEMSION    OF    REGULAH    FHA    IMSITBANCX 
PROGRAMS 

Sbc.  301.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  1,  1974"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 1977". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Jtme  SO,  1977". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1974"  In  the  fifth 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30.  1977". 

(d)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1974"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1977". 

(e)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30.  1977". 

(f )  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30, 1977". 

(g)  Section  1101  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1974"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1977". 

IXEXIBIUTT  INTEREST  RATE  ATTrHORlTT 

Sec.  302.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  Inter- 


est rates  on  insure*  I 
purposes",  approve^ 
(12  U.S.C.   1709-1) 
out  "October  1,  ltf74 
thereof  "June  30,  l|77" 
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mortgages,  and  for  other 

May  7,  1963,  as  amended 

Is  amended  by  striking 

and  inserting  In  lieu 


June  25,  197 ^ 


MORTGAGE     AMOUNTS 
TO     FOUK-FAMILT     MORT- 
PKOGRAMS 


INCREASE     IN 

tTNDER     FHA     ONE  ■ 
CAGE     INSTTRANCE 

SEC.  303.  (a)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  i  ict  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$33,000".  "$35^750",  and  "$41,250"  wher- 
ever they  appear  toid  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$45,000",  "$44760",  and  "$66,000",  re- 
spectively. 

(b)   Section 


d)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$33,000",  "$36,750", 
and  "$41,250"  wherever  they  appear  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thjreof  "$45,000",  "$48,760", 
and  "$56,000",  resp  sctively. 

(c)  Section  2^(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$33,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  ther  sof  "$45,000". 

(d)  Section  221|;d)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking!  out  "$18,000",  "$21,000". 
"$24,000",  "$32,40(  ",  and  "$39,600"  In  the 
matter  preceding  t  le  first  proviso  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  theieof  "$21,600",  "$25,200" 
■$28,000",  "$38,88Q",  and  "$47,520",  respec- 
tively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$21,000",  "$24,000", 
"$30,000",  "$38,40#",  and  "$45,600"  In  the 
second  proviso  ani  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,200",  "$28,800",  "$36,000",  "$46,080",  and 
"$54,720",  respecti»ely. 

(e)  Section  234 1  c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'T>33,000"  and  Inserting  in 


Is  further  amended  py  striking  out  "$1 1,650" 
"$16,600",  "$19,800".  "$24,750",  and  "$28,050" 
In  the  matter  preceding  "except"  where  it 
first  {^pears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$15,000",  "$21,000".  "$25,750".  "$32,250",  and 
"$36,465",  respectively. 

(d)  Section  221(11)  (3)  (11)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  tut  "9,200",  "$12,937.60", 
"$15,525",  "$19,550",  and  "$22,137.50"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$11,240",  "$16,540", 
"18,630",  "$23,460"]  and  "$26,570",  respec- 
tively; and  I 

(B)  by  striking  but  "$19,925".  "$13,500" 
"$18,400",  "$23,000"  and  "$26,162.60"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  th^eof  "$13,120".  "$16,200" 

"$27,600?,  and  "$32,000",  respec- 


lieu  thereof  "$46.0(  0" 


(f)(1)  The  last 


(2)  of  such  Act  li   amended  by  striking  out 


"$23,100",  and 
ceding  the  first 


lively. 

(2)   Section  207|(c)  (3) 
ther   amended    b; ' 


proviso  in  section  236(b) 


"$21,000",  and  "$24,000" 

lieu    thereof    "$21,600", 

and  "$28,800",  respec- 


"$18,000",  "$21,000 
and  Inserting  in 
•$25,200",  "$25,201 
tively 

(2)  Section  23*1)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striki:  ig  out  "$18,000".  "$21,000", 
■$21,000",  and  "$24,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$21,600".  "$26,200",  "$25,200",  and 
■■$28,800".  respecti'  ely 

INCREASE  IN  MAXJMTTM  MORTGAGE  AMOUNTS 
TINDER  FHA  Mt  LTITAMILY  MORTGAGE  IN- 
SURANCE  PROGRA  IS 

Sec.  304.  (a)(1)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Vet  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$9,900",  "$13  750".  "$16,500".  "$20,350". 
"$;  1.500"  In  the  matter  pre- 
s  imicolon  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '■$13,  )00",  "$18,000",  "$21,500". 
"$26,500".   "$30,0(ip",   and   "$3,250".   respec- 


of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
striking    out   "$11,560", 
"$16,500".  "$19.80(1",  "$24,750".  and  "$28,050" 
in  the  matter  following  the  first  semicolon 
lieu    thereof    "$15,000", 
"$32,260",  and  "$36,466", 


and    inserting    it 
"$21,000".  "$25,75{f', 
respectively. 

(b)(1)  Sectlonj213(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$9,900",  "$13,760", 
"$16,500".  "$20,356",  and  "$23,100"  In  the 
matter  preceding  the  first  proviso  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  tilereof  "$13,000",  "$18,000". 
"$21,500",  "$26,50J)'",  and  "$30,000",  respec- 
tively. 

(2)   Section  2iaj(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther   amended    b^    striking    out    "$11,550" 
"$16,500",  "$19,80(  •".  "$24,760"  and  "$28,060" 
In   the   first  proviso  and   inserting  in  lieu 
"$21,000",  "$25,760",  "$32,- 

respectively. 
220(d)  (3)  (B)  (111)   of  such 
by   striking   out    "$9,900", 
"$20,360".  and  "$23,100" 


thereof  "$15,000" 
250".  and  "$36,46  i 

(c)(1)  Section 
Act    is    amended 
"$13,750".  "$ie,50( 
In  the  matter  pn  ceding  "percent"  where  It 


first  appears  and 


"$30,000".  respect 


inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


"$13,000"",  "'$18,001  '",  ""$21, 500'",  "$26,500",  and 


vely. 


(2)   Section  22C  (d)  (3)  (B)  (ill)  of  such  Act 


"$22,080" 
tively. 

(e)(1)  Section  2t 
Is   amended   by   str 
937.50".  "$15,525". 
in  the  matter  prec 
and    inserting    in 
"$17,188",  "$20,525"; 
respectively. 

(2)  Section  221  (t 
further  amended 
"$16,625",    "$18.40 
162.50"    in    the    m< 
semicolon    and    it 
'"13,975"",  '"$20,025", I  "$24,350", 
"$34,678"  respectlvAy. 

(f)(1)  Section  231(0)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "$8,800",  "$12,376", 
"$14,850",  "$18.700}',  and  "$21,175"  in  the 
matter  preceding  t$e  first  semicolon  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thefc-eof  "$12,300".  "$17,188", 
"$20,525",  "$24,7001*,  and  "$29,038",  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  Section  231  (^)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
striking  out  "$10,450", 
"$22,000",  and  "$25,025" 
In  the  matter  following  the  first  semicolon 
and  inserting  In  lleii  thereof  "$13,975",  "$20,- 
026",  "$25,350",  "^1,600",  and  "$34,678" 
respectively. 


n(d)(4)(ll)  of  such  Act 
fklng  out  "9,200".  "$12,- 
S19.550'",  and  ""$22,137.50" 
Riding  tbe  first  semicolon 

lieu    thereof    "$12,300". 

"$24,700",  and  "$29,038", 

1)  (4)  (11)  of  such  Act  is 

striking  out  "$10,525", 

"$23,000",    and    "$26,- 

^tter   following   the   first 

erting    In    lieu    thereof 

"$31,600",  and 


ther    amended    by 
"$14,850".  "$17,600' 


DOWNPAYMENT    REOUIREMENTS    FOR    REGULAR 
FHA    ONE-    TO    FOUR-FAMILY    MORTGAGES 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Tne  first  and  second  sen- 
tences of  section  203 (b)  (2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  ojut  "$15,000"  In  clause  (1) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000". 

(2)  by  striking  otit  "$15,000"  and  "$25,000" 
In  clause  (11)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000"  and  "$33,000".  respectively;   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  In  clause 
(ill)  and  insertlngjln  lieu  thereof  "$35,000" 

(b)  Section  220(|d)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  by  striking  cbt  "$15,000"  in  clause  (1) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000" 

(2)  by  striking  obt  "$15,000"  and  "$26,000" 
in  clause  (2)  and! inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000"  and  "$3fiL0OO",  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  in  clause  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$35,000". 

(c)  Section  22a(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  asi follows: 

"(3)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  In 
excess  of  the  sum  |  of  (1)  97  per  centimi  of 
$25,000  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  accepted 
for  insurance,  (11)  90  per  centum  of  such 
value  in  excess  of  $25,000  but  not  in  excess 
of  $35.(K)0,  and  (ili)  80  per  centum  of  such 
value  hi  excess  of  $35,000;  and". 

(d)  That  part  ot  clause  (A)  of  the  third 
sentence  of  sectloa  234(c)  of  such  Act  which 
begins  "and  not  tb  exceed"  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows  "and  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  (1)  97  per  centLm  of  $25,000  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date 
the  mortgage  is  aocepted  for  insurance,  (li) 
90  per  centum  of  such  value  In  excess  ci 
$25,000  but  not  In 'excess  of  $35,000,  (lU)  80 
per  centum  of  s^ch  value  In  excess  of 
$35,000". 
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AMENDMENT  TO  PROVIDE  FHA  INSURED  FI- 
NANCING ON  RESALE  OF  COOPERATIVE 
DWELLINGS 

SEC  306.  Section  203  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(n)  (1)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  in- 
sure under  this  section  any  mortgage  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  except  as  modified  by  this  sub- 
section.  To  be  eligible,  the  mortgage  shall  in- 
volve a  dwelling  unit  In  a  cooperative  hous- 
ing project  which  Is  covered  by  a  blanket 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  Act.  The  mort- 
gage amount  as  determined  under  the  other 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
portion  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  blanket 
mortgage  covering  the  project  which  Is  at- 
tributable (aa  of  the  date  the  mortgage  la 
accepted  for  Insuranoe)  to  such  unit. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  terms  'home  mortgage'  and 
'mortgage'  include  a  first  lien  given  (in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  where 
tbe  property  is  located  and  accompanied  by 
such  security  and  other  undertakings  as  may 
be  required  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) to  secure  a  loan  made  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  stock  or  membership  In  a  non- 
profit cooperative  ownership  housing  cor- 
poration the  permanent  occupancy  of  the 
dwelling  units  of  which  is  restricted  to  mem- 
bers of  such  corporation,  where  the  pur- 
chase of  such  stock  or  membership  will  en- 
title the  purchaser  to  the  permanent  oc- 
cupancy of  one  of  such  units. 

"(B)  The  terms  'appraised  value  of  the 
property',  'value  of  the  property',  and  'value* 
Include  tbe  appraised  value  of  a  dwelling 
unit  In  a  cooperative  housing  project  of  the 
type  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  where 
the  purchase  of  the  stock  or  membership  In- 
volved will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  the  per- 
manent occupancy  of  that  unit;  and  the 
term  'property'  Includes  a  dwelling  unit  in 
such  a  cooperative  project. 

"(C)  The  term  'mortgagor*  Includes  a  per- 
son or  persons  giving  a  first  Uen  (of  the  type 
descrlt»ed  In  subparagraph  (A) )  to  secxire  a 
loan  to  finance  the  purchase  of  stock  or 
membership  In  a  cooperative  housing  cor- 
poration." 

LIMITATION  ON  DOLLAR   AMOUNT  OT 
GNMA-PUaCHASEO    MORTGAGES 

Sec  307.  Clause  (3)  of  the  proviso  to  the 
first  sentence  of  section  302(b)  (1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$22,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$38,000". 

TITLE  I  HOME  IMPROVEMENT  LOANS 

Sec  308.  (a)  Section  2(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  in  clause  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•$10,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "If  such  obligation"  In 
clause  (2)  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"the  general  economy,  and"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "if  such  obliga- 
tion has  a  maturity  in  excess  of  twelve  years 
and  thirty-two  days,  except  that"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "twelve  years  and 
thirty-two  days  (fifteen  years  and  thirty-two 
days  in  the  case  of  a  mobile  home  composed 
Of  two  or  more  modules)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "fifteen  years  and  thirty-two 
days";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$16,000",  "$2,500",  and 
"seven  years"  In  the  third  proviso  In  clause 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$17,500". 
"$5,000",  and  "twelve  years",  respectively. 

(b)  (1)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"Alterations,  repairs,  and  Improvements 
upon  or  in  connection  with  existing  struc- 


tures may  include  the  provision  of  fire  safety 
equipment.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'fire  safety  equipment"  means  any  device  or 
facility  which  Is  designed  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  personal  Injury  or  property  damage  re- 
sulting from  fire  and  Is  in  conformity  with 
such  criteria  and  standards  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary." 

(2)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  ""Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going limitations,  any  loan  to  finance  fire 
safety  equipment  for  a  nursing  home  or  other 
comparable  health  care  facility  may  Involve 
an  amount  not  exceeding  $50,000  and  have 
a  maturity  not  exceeding  twenty-five  years 
and  thirty-two  days." 

(c)  Clause  (I)  in  the  first  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  mobile  homes"  Immediately  after  "in 
connection  with  existing  structures". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(a)  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  chapter 
37  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  veterans'  home  loan  program, 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act  with 
respect  to  interest  rates  on  insured  mort- 
gages, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  May 
7,  1968,  as  amended  (12  UB.C.  1709-1),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  which  rep- 
resents loans  and  advances  of  credit  made 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  purchases  of 
mobile  homes,". 

CO-INSURANCE  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  309.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"CO-INSURANCE 

"Sec  244.  (a)  In  addition  to  providing  in- 
surance as  otherwise  authorized  under  this 
Act,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  inconsistent  with  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary,  upon  request  of  any 
mortgagee  and  for  such  mortgage  Insurance 
premium  as  he  may  prescribe  (which  pre- 
mium, or  other  charges  to  be  paid  by  the 
mortgagor,  shall  not  exceed  the  premium, 
or  other  charges,  that  would  otherwise  be 
applicable),  may  insure  and  make  a  com- 
mitment to  Insure  under  any  provision  of 
the  title  any  mortgage,  advance,  or  loan 
otherwise  eligible  under  such  provision,  pur- 
susuit  to  a  contract  providing  that  the  mort- 
gagee will — 

"(1)  assume  the  per  centum  of  any  loss 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
co-Insurance,  which  co-Insurance  shall  not 
be  less  than  10  per  centum,  subject  to  any 
reasonable  limit  or  limits  on  the  Uablllty 
of  the  mortgagee  that  may  be  specified  In 
the  event  of  unusual  or  catastrophic  losses 
that  may  be  Incurred  by  any  one  mortgagee; 
and 

"(2)  carry  out  (under  a  delegation  or 
otherwise  and  with  or  without  compensation 
but  subject  to  audit,  exception  or  review  re- 
quirements) such  credit  approval,  appraisal, 
inspection,  commitment,  prcqjerty  disposi- 
tion, or  other  functions  as  the  Secretary, 
pursuant  to  regulations,  shall  approve  as 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Any  contract  of  Insurance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  contain  such  provisions  relating 
to  the  sharing  of  premiums  on  a  sound  actu- 
sulal  basis,  establishment  of  mortgage  re- 
serves, manner  of  calculating  Insurance 
benefits,  conditions  vrtth  respect  to  fore- 
closure, handling  and  disposition  of  prop- 
erty prior  to  claim  or  settlement,  rights  of 
assignees  (which  may  elect  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  loss  sharing  provisions) ,  and  other 
similar  matters  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe pursuant  to  regulations. 

""(b)  No  insursince  shall  be  granted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  with  respect  to  dwell- 
ings or  projects  approved  for  mortgage  In- 
surance prior  to  the  beginning  of  construc- 
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tion  unless  the  inspection  of  su''h  construc- 
tion Is  conducted  in  accordance  *  th  at  least 
the  minimum  standards  aind  criteria  used 
with  respect  to  such  dwellings  or  projects 
approved  for  mortgage  insurance  pursuant 
to  other  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  No  insurance  shall  be  granted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  unless  the  Secretary 
has.  after  due  consultation  with  the  mort- 
gage lending  Industry,  determined  that  the 
demonstration  program  of  coinsurance  au- 
thorized by  this  section  will  not  disrupt  the 
mortgage  market  or  reduce  the  availability 
of  mortgage  credit  to  borrowers  who  depend 
upon  mortgage  insurance  provided  under 
this  Act. 

"(d)  No  mortgage,  advance,  or  loan  shall 
be  Insured  pursuant  to  this  section  after 
Jvine  30.  1977,  except  pursuant  to  a  com- 
mitment to  Insure  mside  before  that  date. 
The  agregate  principal  amount  of  mortgages 
and  loans  insured  pursuant  to  this  section 
in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
Jtdy  1,  1974,  and  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1977,  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  principal  amount  of  all  mortgages 
and  loans  Insured  under  this  title  during 
such  fiscal  year.  The  percentage  limitation 
specified  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  also 
be  applicable  within  the  following  catego- 
ries— 

""(1)  mortgages  and  loans  covering  one- 
to  four-family  dwellings;   and 

"(2)  mortgages  and  loans  covering  projects 
With  five  or  more  dwelling  units. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  withdraw, 
deny,  or  delay  Insurance  otherwise  author- 
ized under  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
by  reason  of  the  availability  of  Insurance 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

•"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report,  not  later  than  March  1, 
1976,  and  annually  thereafter,  describing 
operations  under  this  section,  including  the 
extent  of  mortgage  participation  and  a:iy 
special  problems  encountered,  and  setting 
forth  any  recommendations  he  may  deem 
appropriate  with  respect  to  the  continuation 
or  modification  of  the  authority  contained 
m  this  section.  If  the  Secretary  shall  fall 
to  submit  any  such  report  by  the  date  due, 
his  authority  under  this  section  Shall  ter- 
minate." 

FEDERAL    NATIONAL    MORTGAGE   ASSOCIATION 
AMENDMENTS 

SEC  310.  (a)  Section  302(a)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "'the  effective  date 
established  pursuant  to  section  808  of  the 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968"  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
( A )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September 
1,  1968":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "effective"  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  (B). 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  302(a) 
(2)  (B)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  the  metropolitan 
area  thereof"  immediately  after  "•District  of 
Columbia"; 

(2»  by  inserting  "Jurisdiction  and"  Imme- 
diately before  "venue";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "resident  thereof"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "District  of  Colum- 
bia corporation",  (c)  Section  302(b)(2)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "75  per 
centum"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "•80  per  centvun". 

(b)  Clause  (C)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  302(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "private**. 

(e)  "The  last  sentence  of  section  302(b)  (2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
""which  are  comparable  to  the  limitations 
which  would  be  applicable  If  the  mortgage 
were  Insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  section  203 
(b)  or  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act"  and 
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Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  ",  but 
such  limitations  shall  not  exceed  the  limita- 
tions contained  In  the  first  proviso  of  the  first 
sentence  of  section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933". 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  all  of  the  first  sentence 
which  follows  "directors"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  everything  after  the 
second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  effective  date  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  808  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968"  In  the  fourth  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "September  1,  1968,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  proviso  In  the  last 
sentence. 

(c)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  303 
of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

Sec.  312.  The  last  sentence  of  section  304 
(a)  ( 1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  502  of  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  243  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act". 

Sec.  313.  Except  with  respect  to  any  person 
receiving  an  annuity  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  section  309(d)  (2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  termination  of 
the  transitional  period  referred  to  In  section 
810(b)  of  the  Housing  and  IJrban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "January  31,  1972,"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "positions  listed"  Immedi- 
ately before  "in  section  5312";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  next  to  last  sentence  the  foUow- 
Ing:  ":  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  any 
person  whose  employment  Is  made  subject 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  law  by  section 
312  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1974,  there  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  purposes  of  such  law  that  portion  of  hla 
basic  pay  m  any  one  year  which  exceeds  the 
basic  pay  provided  for  positions  listed  In 
section  5316  of  such  title  5  on  the  last  day 
of  such  year". 

Sec.  314.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 810  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  are  repealed. 

FEDERAL     HOME     LOAN     MOBTGAGE     CORPORATION 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  315.  (a)  Section  305(a)(1)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  and  to  hold"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  ". 
The  Corporation  may  hold";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  after 
"therein"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  ",  and  the  servicing  on  any  such 
mortgage  may  be  performed  by  the  seller 
or  by  a  financial  Institution  qualified  as  a 
seller  under  provisions  of  the  precedUig 
Mntence  or  by  a  mortgagee  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  participation  in  any  mortgage 
insurance  program  under  the  National 
Housing  Act,  with  which  Institution  or 
mortgagee  the  seller  may  contract  " 

(b)  Section  305(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "75  per  centum"  each 
place  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "80  per  centum"; 

in\     ,  7v.  ^*^'^*°8  out  "private"  m  clause 
(C)   of  the  first  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "which  are  comparable 
to  the  limitations  which  would  be  applica- 
ble If  the  mortgage  were  Insured  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop, 
ment  under  section  203(b)  or  207  of  the 
National  Housing  Act"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 


ex  :eed 


thereof  the  foUo\^ing 
tlons  shall  not 
talned  In  the  firsi 
tence  of  section 
Loan  Act  of  1933" 


PROHIBmON 
EXTENSION  OF 

SEC.  316.  Title  \ 
Act  Is  amended  by 
the  following  new 


AGi  INST 


DISCBIMINATION  IN 
MORTGAGE  ASSISTANCE 

Of  the  National  Housing 
adding  at  the  end  thereof 
I  ectlon: 


PROHIBITION   AG  AH  ST 
COUNT    OF    SEX    U  I 
ASSISTANCE 


",  but  such  limlta- 
the  limitations  con- 
proviso  to  the  first  sen- 
c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 


DISCRIMINATION   ON   AC- 
EXTENSION    OF    MORTGAGE 


"Sec.  525.  No  f  iderally  related  mortgage 
loan,  or  Federal  insvu-ance,  guaranty,  or 
other  assistance  n  connection  therewith 
(under  this  or  a  ly  other  Act) ,  shall  be 
denied  to  any  pers  )n  on  account  of  sex;  and 
every  person  enga  ;ed  in  making  mortgage 
loans  secured  by  residential  real  property 
shall  consider  without  prejudice  the  com- 
bined incomes  of  t  oth  husband  and  wife  for 
the  purpose  of  ei  tending  mortgage  credit 
in  the  form  of  a  lederally  related  mortgage 
loan  to  a  married  couple  or  either  member 
thereof. 

"(b)  For  purpoass  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "federally  rels  ted  mortgage  loan"  means 
any  loan  which — 

"(1)  is  secured  t  y  residential  real  property 
designed  principal  y  for  the  occupancy  of 
from  one  to  four  1  imllies;  and 

"(2)  (A)  Is  mad«  In  whole  or  in  part  by 
any  lender  the  dep  >sits  or  accounts  of  which 
are  Insured  by  ar  y  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  Is  made  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  any  lender  wh  ch  is  Itself  regulated  by 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government;   or 

"(B)  Is  made  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  In- 
sured, gxiaranteed,  supplemented,  or  assisted 
in  any  way,  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  E>evelopmei^  or  any  other  officer  or 
agency  of  the  Fed*-al  Government  or  under 
or  In  connection  mth  a  housing  or  urban 
development  progiim  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Hous  ng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment or  a  houslni  or  related  program  ad- 
ministered by  anr  other  such  officer  or 
agency;  or 

"(C)  Is  eligible  :  or  purchase  by  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mcrtgage  Association,  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association, 
or  the  Federal  Heme  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, from  aiy  financial  institution 
from  which  it  cot  Id  be  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loa  i  Mortgage  Corporation; 
or 

"(D)  is  made  in  whole  or  In  part  by  any 
'creditor',  as  dennsd  In  section  103(f)  of 
the  Consiimer  Cre<  it  Protection  Act  of  1968 
(15  U.S.C.  1602(f)  ,  who  makes  or  Invests 
In  residential  real  estate  loans  aggregating 
more  than  $1,000,0C  0  per  year." 

MOBTGAGB  XNSXJRA  «CE  FOR  GROUP  PRACTICE 
F  kCILlTlUS 

Sec.  317.  Sectioi  1106  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (  )  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "or  osteopath;"  after  "practice  medi- 
cine", and  by  inserjlng  after  "State"  where  It 
last  appears  the  following:  "or.  In  the  case  of 
podiatric  care  or  treatment,  Is  under  the 
professional  supervision  of  persons  licensed 
to  practice  podiaWry  In  the  State". 

(2)  Paragraph  (i  )  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ".  osteopathy/'  after  "practice  medi- 
cine", and  by  Insek-ting  after  "dentistry  In 
the  State,"  the  fdllowlng:  "or  of  persons 
licensed  to  practia .  podiatry  in  the  State,". 

(3)  Paragraph  (li)(A)  Is  amended  by  Ui- 
serting  "osteopathic  care,"  after  "compre- 
hensive medical  cate,",  by  striking  out  "or" 

bare,",   and   by   inserting 
the  following:  "or  podl- 


after   "optometric 
after  "dental  care,' 
atrlc  care," 

(4)   Paragraph  (! 


_    .        j)(B)   is  amended  by  In       „^,  „„„  iximviuum 
sertlng  "osteopath! :,",  after  "medical,",  by     the  form  of  a  loan 


Sec.  318.  "ntle  n 
Act,  as  amended,  is 


or  employed  at  or 
installation  of  the 
United  States  In 


June  25,  19  74, 


"optometric",  and  by 
"  the  following 


or 


striking  out  "or"  alter 
inserting  after  "deKtal 
podiatric". 

MORTGAGE   insurance:   FOR    Mn.ITAST    IMPACTED 

areas 

of  the  National  Housing 
Further  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection  to  section 
238: 

"(c)  The  Special  ]  lisk  Insurance  Fund  may 
be  used  by  the  Secr(  itary  for  carrying  out  the 
mortgage  insurance  obligations  of  sections 
203  and  207  to  proi'ide  housing  for  mlhtary 
personnel,  federal  civilian  employees,  and 
federal  contractor  ei  aployees  assigned  to  duty 


In  connection  with  any 
Armed  Forces  of  the 
—  federally-impacted  areas 
where  in  the  Judgnient  of  the  Secretary  (i) 
the  residual  housing  requirements  for  per- 
sons not  associated)  with  such  Installations 
are  insufficient  to  4>staln  the  housing  mar- 
ket m  the  event  of!  substantial  curtailment 
of  employment  of  personnel  assigned  to  such 
installations,  and  (J)  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  such  use  butwelgh  the  risk  of  pos- 
sible cost  to  the  Government." 

TTTLE   IV— Aural  housing 

INCLUSION    OF   UNITTl)    STATES   TERRITORIES   AND 
TRUST   TERRrrORT   ttF  THE   PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Sec.  401.  Section  301(a)  (1)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"Puerto  Rlco  and  the  Virgin  Islands"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  tUereof  the  following  lan- 
guage: "the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  ithe  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  Unltied  States,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacljac  Islands". 
refinancing   op 

eligibi 

Sec.  402.  Section 
Act  of  1949  is  amen 

(1)  by  adding 
end  of  clause  (B) 
blned  with  a  loan  f 
tatlon,  or  repairs  an 
to  cause  a  hardshl 

(2)  by  striking  o 
(D)  and  Inserting 
lowing: 

"(C)    was  Incurr 
least  five  years  pri 
slstance  tmder  this 

LOANS  TO  LEASEHOLD  loWNEHS  UNDER  ALL  RUSAL 
HOUSnlC     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  403.  Section  901  (b)  (2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 502  and  504'|  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "this  title". 

REHABILITATION     LOANS     AND     GRANTS 

Sec.  404.  Section  504(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  ameaded  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
that  an  eligible  applicant  cannot  qualify 
for  a  loan  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
502  and  503  and  tnat  repairs  or  improve- 
ments should  be  made  to  a  rural  dwelling 
occupied  by  him,  in  order  to  make  such 
dwelling  safe  and]  sanitary  and  remove 
h  of  the  occupant,  his 
unity,  and  that  repairs 
arm  buildings  In  order 
d  make  such  buUdlngs 
ay  make  a  grant  or  a 
ant  to  the  applicant  to 
cover  the  cost  of  improvements  or  additions, 
such  as  repairing  rdofs,  providing  toilet  fa- 
culties, providing  a  convenient  and  sanitary 
water  supply,  supplying  screens,  repairing 
or  providing  structvjral  supports,  or  making 
similar  repairs,  additions,  or  Improvements, 
Including  aU  prellqalnary  and  installation 
costs  In  obtaining  oentral  water  and  sewer 
service.  No  assistance  shall  be  extended  to 
any  one  Individual  inder  this  subsection  in 
^ant,  or  combined  loan 


>EBTEDNESS     FOR     CERTAIN 
APPLICANTS 

11(a)  (4)  Of  the  Housing 

jd— 

:ter  the  coming  at  the 

^e  following:  "or.  If  corn- 
improvement,  rehabill- 
not  refinanced,  is  likely 
for  the  applicant." 
subparagraphs  (C)  and 

In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 

by   the   applicant  at 
to  his  applying  for  as- 
Itle.". 


hazards  to  the  hea] 
famUy,  or  the  comr 
should  be  made  to 
to  remove  hazards 
safe,  the  Secretary 
combined  loan  and 


June  25,  197Jf 
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and  grant  In  excess  of  $5,000.  Any  portion  of 
the  sums  advanced  to  the  borrower  treated 
as  a  loan  shall  be  secured  and  be  repayable 
within  twenty  years  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  conditions  set  forth  In  this 
title,  except  that  a  loan  for  less  than  92,500 
need  be  evidenced  only  by  a  promissory  note. 
Sums  made  available  by  grant  may  be  made 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this 
title  for  the  prtoectlon  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  contributions  made  on  loans 
made  by  the  Secretary.". 

VETERANS    PREFERENCE 

SEC.  405.  Section  507  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  Congress"  each  place  it  appears  the 
following:  "or  during  the  period  beginning 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  ending  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1964,  or  during  the  Vietnam  era  (as 
defined  in  section  101(29)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code) ,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  era"  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence. 

ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Clauses  (b),  (c),  and  (d) 
of  section  513  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(b)  not  to 
exceed  $75,000,000  for  loans  and  grants 
pursuant  to  section  504  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1956,  and  ending  June  30, 
1977;  (c)  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for  finan- 
cial assistance  pursuant  to  section  516  for 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1977;  (d)  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  per  year  for  research  and 
study  programs  pursuant  to  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  section  506  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  July  1,  1961,  and  ending  June 
30,  1977;". 

(b)  Sections  515(b)(5)  and  517(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 1.  1974"  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1977". 

DIRECT  AND  INSURED  LOANS  TO  PROVmE  HOUSING 
AND  RELATED  FACILITIES  FOR  ELDERLY  PERSONS 
AND  FAMILIES  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Section  515  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "public  or"  before  the  word  "private" 
and  by  Inserting  ",  and  to  States  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof,"  after  the  word  "co- 
operatives"; and 

(2)  subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  (A)  In- 
serting immediately  before  "corporation"  the 
words  "public  or  private",  (B)  striking  out 
"or"  immediately  before  "partnership",  (C) 
adding  immediately  after  "partnership"  the 
phrase  ",  or  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof",  and  (D)  adding  the  words 
"low  or"  immediately  before  "moderate". 

(b)  Section  515(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "$750,000  or"  where  It 
appears,  and  striking  the  word  "least"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  word  "less". 

(c)  Section  515(d)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  the  term  'development  cost'  means 
the  costs  of  constructing,  purchasing.  Im- 
proving, altering,  or  repairing  new  or  exist- 
ing housing  and  related  facilities  and  pur- 
chasing and  Improving  the  necessary  land, 
including  necessary  and  appropriate  fees  and 
charges,  including  initial  operating  expenses 
up  to  2  per  centum  of  the  aforementioned 
costs,  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  fees 
and  charges  may  Include  payments  of  quali- 
fied consulting  organizations  or  foundations 
which  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis  &nd  which 
render  services  or  assistance  to  nonprofit 
corporations  or  consumer  cooperatives  who 
provide  housing  and  related  faculties  for  low 
or  moderate  Income  famUies". 

DEFINITION    OF   RURAL   AREA 

Sec.  408.  Section  520  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 


before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  (3)  has  a  population  in  excess 
of  10,000  but  not  in  excess  of  15,000  and  has 
a  serious  lack  of  mortgage  credit,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

MUTUAL  AND  SELF-HELP  ROUSING 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Section  623(b)(1)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  ";  and"  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  advance  funds  under  this  para- 
graph to  organizations  receiving  assistance 
under  clause  (A)  to  enable  them  to  establish 
revolving  accounts  for  the  piwchase  of  land 
options  and  any  such  advances  may  bear  In- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  grant 
to  the  organization  involved  was  made". 

(b)  Section  523(f)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1974"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1977"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000". 

(c)  Section  523  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  Immediately  after  subsection  (g) 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (h) : 

"  (h)  The  Secretary  shaU  cause  to  be  Issued 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  orderly  process- 
ing and  review  of  applications  under  this 
section  and  rules  and  regulations  protecting 
the  rights  of  grantees  under  this  section  In 
the  event  he  determines  to  end  grant  assist- 
ance prior  to  the  termination  date  of  any 
grant  agreement.". 

direct  and  INSURED  LOANS  TO  PROVIDE  CONDO- 
MINIUM HOUSING  FOR  LOW-  AND  MODERATE- 
INCOME  FAMILIES   IN   RURAL   AREAS 

Sec.  410.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"DIRECT  AND  INSURED  LOANS  TO  PROVIDE  CON- 
DOMINIUM HOUSING  FOR  LOW-  AND  MODER- 
ATE-INCOME   families    in    EUEAL    AREAS 

"Sec.  525.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized. 
In  his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  (substantlaUy  Identical  insofar  as 
may  be  feasible  with  those  specified  in  sec- 
tion 502)  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  loans 
to  persons  and  famUies  of  low  or  moderate 
Income,  and  to  insure  and  make  commit- 
ments to  Insure  loans  made  to  persons  and 
famUies  of  low  or  moderate  Income^  to  assist 
them  in  purchasing  dweUing  units  in  condo- 
miniums located  in  rural  areas. 

"(b)  Any  loan  made  or  Insured  under  sub- 
section (a)  shaU  cover  a  one-family  dwelling 
unit  in  a  condominium,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  common  areas  and  facilities  of  the 
condominium  project  and  to  such  additional 
requirements  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  individual  loans  made 
or  Insured  under  subsection  (a)  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized,  in  his  discretion  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  (substantially 
Identical  insofar  as  may  be  feasible  with 
those  specified  in  section  515)  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  make  or  Insure  blanket  loans 
to  a  borrower  who  shaU  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  a  condition  of  obtaining  such  loan 
or  insurance  under  this  subsection,  that  upon 
completion  of  the  multlfamily  project  the 
ownership  of  the  project  will  be  committed 
to  a  plan  of  family  unit  ownership  under 
which  (1)  each  family  unit  wUl  be  eligible 
for  a  loan  or  Insurance  under  subsection  (a) , 
and  (2)  the  individual  dweUing  units  In  the 
project  wUl  be  sold  only  on  a  condominium 
basis  and  only  to  purchasers  eligible  for  a 
loan  or  insurance  under  subsection  (a).  The 
principal    obligation    of    any    blanket  loan 


made  or  insured  under  this  subsection  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  the  sum  of  the  individual 
amounts  of  the  loans  which  could  be  made 
or  insured  with  respect  to  the  Individual 
dwelling  units  In  the  project  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'condominium'  means  a  multlunlt  housing 
project  which  Is  subject  to  a  plan  of  famUy 
unit  ownership  acceptable  to  the  Secretary 
under  which  each  dweUing  unit  is  individ- 
ually owned  and  each  such  owner  holds  an 
undivided  Interest  in  the  common  areas  and 
faculties  which  serve  the  project.". 

(b)  Section  517(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  524"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "524,  and  525". 

(c)(1)  Section  521(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  loans  xmder  sec- 
tion 515"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "loans 
under  section  515"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "elderly  famUies" 
the  foUowlng:  "and  loans  under  section  525 
to  provide  condominium  housing  for  per- 
sons and  families  of  low  or  moderate  in- 
come,". 

(2)  Section  521(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  517(a)  (1)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ",  517(B)(1),  or  525 
(a)";  and 

(3)  Section  521(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  "517(b)"  the 
following:  "and  section  525". 

CONTRACT    SERVICES    AND    FEES 

Sec.  411.  (a)  Section  506(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary, 
by  competent  employees  of  the  Secretary" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "as  required  by 
the  Secretary". 

(b)  Section  517(J)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "borrowers,"  the 
foUowlng:  "and  other  services  customary  In 
the  Industry,  construction  Inspections,  com- 
mercial appraisals,  servicing  of  loans,  and 
other  related  program  services  and  ex- 
penses,". 

TRANSFER  OF  PRE- 1 965  INSURED  HOUSING  LOANS 
TO  THE  RURAL   HOUSING   INSUSANCE  FUND 

Sec.  412.  Section  517(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentences:  "The 
notes  held  In  the  AgrictUtural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund  (7  U.S.C.  1929)  which  evidence 
loans  made  or  insured  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  514  or  515(b),  the  rights  and  liabili- 
ties of  that  Fund  under  Insurance  contracts 
relating  to  such  loans  held  by  Insured  in- 
vestors, the  mortgages  securing  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  borrowers  under  such  loans  held 
in  that  Ftmd  or  by  Insured  Investors,  and 
all  rights  to  subsequent  coUections  on  and 
proceeds  of  such  notes,  contracts,  and  mort- 
gages, are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Rural 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  any  other  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  as 
if  created  pursuant  thereto.  The  Rural  Hous- 
ing Insurance  F^ind  shall  comp>ensate  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  for  the 
aggregate  unpaid  principal  balance  plus  ac- 
crued Interest  of  the  notes  so  transferred.". 

SITE   LOANS 

Sbc.  413.  The  first  sentence  of  section  524 
(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  "The  Secretary  may  make 
loans,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  In 
such  amounts  he  deems  necessary,  to  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  land  as  build- 
ing sites  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  to  fam- 
Uies, nonprofit  organizations,  public  agen- 
cies, and  cooperatives  eligible  for  assistance 
under  any  section  of  this  title,  the  United 
States   Housing   Act  of    1937,   the   National 
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Housing  Act,  or  any  other  law  which  provides 
financial  assistance  for  housing  low-  and 
moderate-income  families." 

ESCROW   ACCOUNTS  FOR   TAXES,   UISURANCX,   AND 
OTHER    EXPENSES 

Sec.  414.  (a)  Section  501  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  : 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  establish  proce- 
diires  whereby  borrowers  under  this  title 
may  make  periodic  payments  for  the  purposes 
of  taxes.  Insurance,  and  such  other  neces- 
sary expenses  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. Such  payments  shall  be  held  In 
escrow  by  the  Secretary  and  paid  out  by  him 
at  the  appropriate  time  or  times  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  payments  are  made. 
The  Secretary  shall  notify  a  borrower  in  writ- 
ing when  his  loan  payments  are  delinquent.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  502(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  on  the  borrower  prepaying  to  the  Sec- 
retary as  escrow  agent,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  him,  such  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  other  expenses  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  In  accordance  with  section 
501(e)". 

(c)  Section  517  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "as  It  becomes  due"  In 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "prepayment"  and 
"prepayments"  each  place  they  appear  in 
subsection  (])  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "payment"  and  "payments"  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (J)(l)  the  following: 
"or  until  the  next  agreed  annual  or  semi- 
annual remittance  date". 

ASSISTANCE    TO    NONPROFIT    SPONSORS 

SBC.  415.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of (after  the  new  section  added  by  section 
409  of  this  Act)   the  following  new  section: 

"assistance  to   NONPROFIT   SPONSORS   OF   LOW- 
AND    MODERATE-INCOME    RtTRAL    HOUSING 

"Sec.  526.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide,  or  contract  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  provide.  Informa- 
tion, advice,  and  technical  assistance,  except 
that  a  private  nonprofit  organization  shall 
be  required  to  be  sponsored  by  a  State,  coun- 
ty, munldpallty,  or  other  governmental  en- 
tity or  public  body,  such  sponsorship  to  In- 
clude assisting  the  applicant  In  the  process- 
ing of  the  application,  implementing  the 
technical  assistance  program,  and  carrying 
out  all  obligations  of  the  grant.  The  Informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

"(1)  the  assembly,  correlation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
operation  of  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing: 

"(2)  the  provision  of  advice  and  technical 
assistance  to  public  bodies  or  to  nonprofit  or 
cooperative  organizations  with  respect  to  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  and  operation  of 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing,  includ- 
ing assistance  with  respect  to  self-help  and 
mutual  self-help  programs;  and 

"(3)  counseling  on  household  management, 
self-help,  budgeting,  money  management, 
child  care,  and  related  counseling  services 
which  would  assist  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come families  receiving  assistance  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  or  this  Act 
In  improving  their  living  conditions  and 
housing  opportunities,  and  In  meeting  the 
responsiblltles  of  honaeownershlp. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions,  agencies.   Institutions,   organizationa, 
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REND  J,  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  416.  (a)  Section  521(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  1  mended  by  Inserting  "  ( 1 ) " 
after  "Sec.  621.  (i,)",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the    following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  The  Sepretary  may  make  and  In- 
thls  section  and  sections 
to  provide  rental  or  co- 
and  related  facilities  for 
persons  and  families  of  low  income  In  multi- 
family  housing  pr  )]ects,  and  may  make,  and 
contract  to  mak< ,  assistance  payments  to 
the  owners  of  su<  h  rental  housing  In  order 
to  make  available  to  low-income  occupants 
of  such  housing  r  mtals  at  rates  commensu- 
rate to  Income  «nd  not  exceeding  25  per 
centum  of  incoms.  Such  supplemental  as- 
sistance paymenti  shall  be  made  on  a  unit 
basis  and  shall  no1  be  made  for  more  than  20 
per  centum  of  thf  units  In  any  one  project, 
except  (1)  when  the  project  Is  financed  by  a 
loan  under  sectlo^  515  for  elderly  housing  or 
by  a  loan  under  sef  tlon  514  and  a  grant  under 
section  616,  such  assistance  may  be  made  for 
up  to  100  per  cenfum  of  the  units,  and  (U) 
when  the  Secretary  determines  such  action 
is  necessary  to  tie  economic  feasibility  of 
the  project,  he  itoay  make  such  payments 
with  respect  to  mpre  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  units.  I 

"(B)  The  own4r  of  any  project  assisted 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  required  to 
provide  at  least  annually  a  budget  of  operat- 
ing expenses  and  (record  of  tenants'  income 
which  shall  be  usejd  to  determine  the  amount 
of  assistance  for  e4ch  project. 

"(C)  The  project  owner  shall  accumulate, 
safeguard,  and  periodically  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary any  rental  claarges  collected  In  excess  of 
basic  rental  charfees.  These  funds  may  be 
credited  to  the  s  pproprlatlon  and  used  by 
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the  Secretary  for  m  Jclng  such  assistance  pay- 
ments through  tb^  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year." 

(b)  Section  521  (^)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  sba^  be  reimbursed  to  the 
Rural  Housing  Instirance  Fund  by  annual 
appropriations  (1)1  the  amounts  by  which 
nonprlnclpal  payments  made  from  the  fund 
during  each  fiscal  year  to  the  holders  of  in- 
sured loans  described  In  subsection  (a)(1) 
exceed  interest  due  from  the  borrowers  dur- 
ing each  year,  and](2)  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance payments  described  in  subsection  (a) 
(2).  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  thne 
Issue  notes  to  the^cretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  section  S17(h)  to  obtain  amounts 
equal  to  such  unreitabursed  payments,  pend- 
ing the  annual  reimbursement  by  appropria- 
tion." J 

(c)  Section  517(]]  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  put  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2) ; 

(2)  by  striking!  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  |(3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  aad 

(3)  by  adding  tat  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  parigrapb: 

"(4)  to  make  as4stance  payments  author- 
ized by  section  521{(a)  (2)." 

certain  amounts  T^  be  DISREGARDED  IN  DETER- 
MININO  EUGIBILrry  OF  LOW-  AND  MODERATI- 
INCOME  PERSONS  FOR  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  RTT- 
BAI.  HOUSING  PROtfRAlC 

Sec.  417.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  new  section  Eulded  by  section  415 
of  this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 

"CERTAIN  AMOUNTS  j  TO  BE  DISREGAROED  IN  DE- 
TERMINING ELIGIALITY  of  low-  and  MOD- 
ERATE-INCOME PEBSONS  FOR  ASSISTANCE  UN- 
DER RtntAL  HOUSIVG  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  527.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  soelal  security  benefit  in- 
creases occurring  after  June  1974  shall  not  be 
considered  as  Income  or  resources  or  other- 
wise taken  Into  aciount  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  eligjlblllty  of  any  Individual 
ance  pursuant  to  section 
the  amount  of  such  as- 
ses of  this  section,  the 
ty  benefit  Increases  oc- 
1974'  has  the  meaning 
25  of  the  National  Hous- 
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TITLE  V- 
Part  A — State 


CELLANEOUS 
DEVELOPMENT    AGENCIES 


DECLARATION    OF    PITRPOSE 

Sec.  501.  It  Is  tlje  purpose  of  this  part  to 
encourage  the  fonqatlon  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  State  development  agencies  which 
have  broad  and  flexible  authority  to  carry 
out  or  assist  development  activities  designed 
to  (1)  provide  housing  and  related  facilities 
for  persons  and  families  of  low  and  moderate 
Income,  (2)  promote  the  sound  growth  and 
development  of  n^ghborhoods  through  the 
revltallzatlon  of  slum  and  blighted  areas, 
(3)  Increase  and  improve  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed through  the  development  and  re- 
development of  industrial,  manufacturing, 
and  commercial  fafcllltles,  or  (4)  implement 
the  development  aspects  of  State  land  use 
and  preservation  policies.  Including  the  ad- 
vance acquisition  pf  land  where  It  Is  con- 
sistent with  such  Policies. 


ELIGIBLE  DEV|:L0PMENT 

Sec.  502.  (a)  A 
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(b)  For' the  purposes  of  this  part,  a 
"State  development  agency"  Is  any  public 
body  or  agency,  publicly  sponsored  corpora- 
tion, or  instrumentality  of  one  or  more  States 
which  is  designated  by  the  Governor  (or 
Governors  in  the  case  of  an  Interstate  de- 
velopment agency)  for  purposes  of  this  part. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term  "State" 
means  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

GUARANTEES  OF  OBLIGATION 

Sec  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized 
to  guarsmtee,  and  enter  Into  commitments 
to  guarantee,  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  bonds, 
debentures,  notes,  and  other  obligations 
Issued  by  State  development  agencies  to  fi- 
nance. In  whole  or  in  part,  development 
activities  as  determined  by  him  to  be  In 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  clause  (2)  of 
section  501,  Including  the  provision  for  such 
purpose  of  housing  and  related  facilities  for 
persons  and  families  of  low  and  moderate 
Income.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
make,  and  to  contract  to  make,  grants  to 
any  State  development  agency  for  payments 
in  an  amount  equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the 
Interest  payable  on  obligations  Issued  by 
such  agency  to  finance  development  activi- 
ties In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
part.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  guar- 
antees and  enter  Into  such  commitments, 
and  may  make  such  grants  or  contract  to 
make  such  grants,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  except  that  no 
obligation  shall  be  guaranteed  or  otherwise 
assisted  under  this  part  unless  the  Income 
from  such  obligation  Is  subject  to  Federal 
taxation  pursuant  to  section  508(b),  and 
except  that  use  of  guarantees  or  other  assist- 
ance provided  for  in  this  part  shall  not  be 
made  a  condition  to  nor  preclude  receipt  of 
any  other  Federal  assistance. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all 
guarantees  made  under  this  part  with  respect 
to  principal.  Interest,  and  any  redemption 
premiums.  Any  such  guarantee  made  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
eligibility  of  the  obligations  involved  for 
such  guarantee,  and  the  validity  of  any 
guarantee  so  made  shall  be  incontestable 
in  the  hands  of  a  holder  of  the  guaranteed 
obligation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  collect  such  fees  and  charges  for 
and  In  connection  with  guarantees  made 
under  this  part  as  he  considers  reasonable. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
payments  as  provided  for  in  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  aggregate  principal  amount  of  the 
obligations  which  may  be  guaranteed  or  oth- 
erwise assisted  under  this  part  and  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$500,000,000. 

LIMITATION    ON    GUARANTEES 

Sec  504.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
steps  as  he  considers  reasonable  to  assure 
that  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other 
obligations  which  are  guaranteed  under  sec- 
tion 503  will— 

(1)  be  issued  only  to  Investors  approved 
by,  or  meeting  requirements  prescribed  by, 
the  Secretary,  or,  if  an  offering  to  the  public 
Is  contemplated,  be  underwritten  upon 
terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(2)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary; 

(3)  contain  or  be  subject  to  repayment, 
matiurlty,  and  other  provisions  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary;  and 


(4)  contain  or  be  subject  to  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  secu- 
rity Interests  of  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing any  provisions  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary  relating  to  subrogation,  liens, 
and  releases  of  liens,  payment  of  taxes,  cost 
certification  procedures,  escrow  or  trustee- 
ship requirements,  or  other  matters. 

REVOLVING   FUND 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  revolving  fund  to  provide  for 
the  timely  payment  of  any  liabilities  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  guarantees  or  grants 
under  section  503  and  for  the  payment  of 
obligations  Issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiu"y  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  revolving  fund  shall  be  comprised 
of  (1)  receipts  from  fees  and  charges;  (2) 
recoveries  under  security,  subrogation,  and 
other  rights;  (3)  repayments,  interest  In- 
come, and  any  other  receipts  obtained  in 
connection  with  guarantees  made  under  sec- 
tion 503;  (4)  proceeds  of  the  obligations 
Issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and 
(5)  such  siuns.  which  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  as  may  be  required  for 
such  purposes.  Money  in  the  revolving  fund 
not  currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this 
part  shall  be  kept  In  cash  on  hand  or  on 
deposit,  or  Invested  In  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  guaranteed  thereby,  or  in 
Obligations,  participations,  or  other  Instru- 
ments which  are  lawful  Investments  for  fidu- 
ciary, trust,  or  public  funds. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  obligations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  his  functions  with  respect  to  the  guar- 
antees authorized  by  section  503.  The  obliga- 
tions Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  have 
such  maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or  rates 
of  Interest  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  obligations  so  Issued,  and  for 
that  ptirpose  he  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under 
that  Act  are  extended  to  Include  purchases 
of  the  obligations  hereunder. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling. 
Improvement,  or  disposal  of  real  and  other 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  power,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  the  fund  authorized  under  this 
section,  to  pay  out  of  such  fund  all  expenses 
or  charges  In  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, handling.  Improvement,  or  dl^osal  of 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  acquired  by 
him  as  a  result  of  recoveries  under  security, 
subrogation,  or  other  rights. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  606.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide,  either  directly  or  by  contract  or 
other  arrangements,  technical  assistance  to 
State  development  agencies  to  assist  them 
In  connection  with  planning  and  carrying 
out  development  activities  In  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  of  this  part. 

LABOB  STANDARDS 

Sec.  507.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
development  activities  assisted  under  this 
part  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  work  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5) : 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  apply  to 
the  construction  of  residential  property  only 
If  such  residential  property  Is  designed  for 
residential  use  for  eight  or  more  families.  No 
assistance  shall  be  extended  under  this  part 


with  respect  to  any  development  activities 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  eissurance 
that  these  labor  standco-ds  will  be  main- 
tained upon  the  work  involved  in  such  ac- 
tivities. The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  ^eclfied 
in  this  section,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1267) ,  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934  (40  U£.C.  276c) . 

GENERAL     PROVISIONS 

Sec  508.  (a)  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  In  him  by  this  part,  the  Secre- 
tary, In  addition  to  any  authority  otherwise 
vested  to  him,  shall — 

(1)  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  in  connection  with 
any  guarantee  under  this  part,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  default,  to  provide  by  contract 
for  the  extinguishment  upon  default  of  any 
redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other  right, 
title,  or  interest  of  a  State  development 
agency  In  any  mortgage,  deed,  trust,  or  other 
Instrument  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  protection  of  the  security  mter- 
ests  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  have  the  power  to  foreclose  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  him  by 
law,  contract,  or  other  agreement,  and  bid 
for  and  purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  other 
sale  any  property  in  connection  with  which 
he  has  provided  a  guarantee  pursuant  to  this 
part.  In  the  event  of  any  such  acquisition, 
the  Secretary  may,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, handling,  or  disposal  of  real  property 
by  the  United  States,  complete,  administer, 
remodel  and  convert,  dispose  of,  lease,  and 
otherwise  deal  with,  such  property.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  shall  also  have  power  to  pursue 
to  final  collection  by  way  of  compromise  or 
otherwise  all  claims  acquired  by  him  In  con- 
nection with  any  security,  subrogation,  or 
other  rights  obtained  by  him  In  administer- 
ing this  part. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  issued 
by  a  State  development  agency  for  which  the 
Issuer  has  elected  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  assistance  provided  under  this  part,  the 
Intrest  paid  on  such  obligation  and  received 
by  the  piirchaser  thereof  (or  his  successor 
in  Interest)  shall  be  Included  in  gross  In- 
come for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Part   B — New   Communttt   Program 
Amendments 

CHANGE    IN    name    OF    COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT    CORPORATION 

Sec  511.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  vn  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Community  De- 
velopment Corporation"  wherever  it  appears 
and  Inserting  \n  lieu  thereof  "New  Commu- 
nity Development  Corporation". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  729  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "new"  before 
"community". 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    BOARD    OF    DUtECTORS    OF    NEW 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

Sec  512.  Section  729(b)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  1b 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "five  members"  In 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "seven  members";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "three  persons"  In 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"five  persons". 

INCREASE  IN  INTEREST  DIFFERENTIAL  GRANTS  TO 
STATE  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCIES 

Sec  613.  The  last  sentence  of  section  713(a) 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of    1970    Is    amended    by    striking    out    "In 
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amounts"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  amounts  equal  to  30 
per  centum  of  the  Interest  paid  on  such  ob- 
ligations." 

SUPPLEMENTARY  GRANTS  FOB  PROJECTS  ASSISTED 
BY  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  ARTS  AND 
HtTMANITtES 

Sec.  514.  Section  718(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  or  a  project  or  por- 
tion of  a  project  consisting  of  the  purchase, 
renovation,  or  construction  of  facilities,  the 
purchase  of  land,  or  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment or  works  of  art  assisted  by  contracts 
or  grants  under  section  5  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965". 

INCLUSION  OF  WASTE  DISPOSAL  FACILmES  AND 
COMMUNITY  OR  NEIGHBORHOOD  HEATING  OR 
AtK-CONDITIONINC  SYSTEMS  AMONG  ELIGIBLE 
LAND  IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec.  515.  Section  711  (f)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "sewage  disposal"  in 
the  first  and  second  sentences  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sewage  or  waste  disposal"; 

(2)  by  inserting  ■■community  or  neighbor- 
hood central  heating  or  air-conditioning  sys- 
tems." after  "storm  drainage  facilities,"  in 
the  first  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  ",  a  community  or  neigh- 
borhood central  heating  or  air-conditioning 
system. "  after  "disposal  installation"  in  the 
second  sentence. 

Part  C — National  Homestead  Program 
Sec.  521.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
assist  in  alleviating  the  present  shortage 
of  decent  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come individuals  and  families  through  the 
more  constructive  use  of  federally  owned 
residential  property,  while  at  the  same  time 
assisting  m  the  elimination  of  deterioration 
and  blight  in  urban  and  other  areas  and  in 
the  effective  rehabilitation  of  those  areas. 

Sec.  522.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  ■■Secretary")  shall — 

(1)  compile,  maintain,  and  keep  current  a 
catalog  of  all  unoccupied  single-family  dwell- 
ings in  urban  and  other  areas  within  the 
United  States  which  are  owned  by  him  or 
his  Department,  and  which  would  be  suit- 
able for  occupancy  and  rehabilitation  by 
qualified  low-  and  moderate-income  individ- 
uals and  families  under  the  national  home- 
Stead  program  established  by  this  part;  and 

(2)  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  (by  publication,  advertise- 
ment, or  otherwise)  to  assure  that  the  resi- 
dents of  each  community  or  area  in  which 
any  of  such  dwellings  is  located  will  be  fully 
and  currently  informed  of  (A)  the  existence, 
nature  and  location  of  such  dwellings,  (B) 
the  qualifications  required  for  participation 
in  the  program  under  this  part  and  (C)  the 
ternns  and  conditions  on  which  such  dwell- 
ings may  be  conveyed  to  cualifled  persons. 

(b)  The  dwellings  Included  in  the  catalog 
compiled  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
offered  to  qualified  low-  and  moderate- 
income  applicants  in  accordance  with  this 
part  without  regard  to  their  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin  but  with  due 
consideration  In  each  case  of  the  suitability 
of  the  dwelling  Involved  for  the  applicant's 
family  (taking  into  account  its  size  and  com- 
position and  other  relevant  factors) . 

Sec.  523.  An  applicant  is  qualified,  for  pur- 
poses of  participation  In  the  program  under 
this  part  with  respect  to  any  dwelling,  only 
If  he  or  she — 

( 1 )  U  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older; 

(2)  is  the  head  of  his  or  her  household; 

(3)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
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in 
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lously  participated  In  the 

owner  of  any  other  real 

tde  financial,  technical,  and 
wh  ich  are  necessary  (as  de)ter- 
regi  lations  prescribed  by  the 
reli|ibllitate  such  dwelling  in 
or  her  agreement  entered 
524. 
conveyance  of  any  dwell- 
under  the  program  shall 
conditional  basis,  In  return  for 
I  ;uch  applicant  of  $1  and 
^ch  applicant  of  an  agree- 
nsutsection  (b). 
appll^nt  for  a  dwelling  under 
enter  into  an  agreement, 
form  as  the  Secretary 
he  or  she — 
the  dwelling  (and  main- 
her  principal  residence) 
least  five  years; 
such  period  rehabilitate 
dwelling  so  that  it  satis- 
r^ulrements  of  applicable 
law,     including    building 
.  fire  prevention,  and  re- 


i  dequate  fire  and  liability 
( Iwelling  at  all  times; 
I  nspections  of  the  dwelling 
refisonable  times  by  agents 
Secretary  for  the  purpose 
progress  of  the  rehablli- 


^  ith  such  additional  terms, 
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(4)  has  not  pre  ' 
program; 

(5)  is  not  the 
property;  and 

(6)  possesses 
other  resources 
mined  under 
Secretary)    to 
accordance  with 
into  under  section 

Sec.  524.  (a)  Th  i 
ing  to  an  applicaiit 
be  made  on  a 
the  payment   by 
the  execution  by 
ment  as  described 

(b)  Each 
the  program  shall 
in  such  manner 
may  require,  that 

(1)  will  reside 

tain   it  as  his  or 

for  a  period  of  at 

(2)  will  during 
and  maintain  the 
fles  all  of  the 
State     and    local 
plumbing,  electrical 
lated  codes; 

(3)  will  carry 
Insurance  on  the 

(4)  wUl  permit 
to  be  made  at 
or  employees  of  thi 
of  determining  thi 
tation;  and 

(5)  will  comply 
conditions,  and 
tary  may  Impose 
purpose  of  this 

(c)  Upon  any 
pUcant  to  carry 
entered  into  uude  ■ 
spect  to  the 
veyance  of  title  to 
section  (a)   shall 
title,  and  interest 
shall   revert   to 
the  Secretary  ma;  ■ 
the  applicant,  on 
wise,  a  specified 
not  exceeding  two 
into  compliance 
ment  and  thereby 
reversion. 

(d)  After  the  apbllcant  has  resided  in  the 
dwelimg  for  the  Required  five-year  period 
and  has  rehabilitated  and  maintained  it  and 
otherwise  compiled  with  the  terms  of  his  or 
her  agreement  thrbughout  such  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  coAvey  to  the  applicant  fee 
simple  title  to  thi  dwelling  (Including  the 
land  on  which  it  {Is  situated) . 

Sec.  525.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  relations.  Including  rules 
and  regulations  eiabllshlng  standards  and 
methods  for  the  inspection  of  dwellings  and 
the  measurement  (if  rehabilitation  progress, 
as  may  be  necessaiy  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  this  part. 

Sec.  526.  (a)  Thi  legal  title  to  and  owner- 
ship of  any  dwellli  ig  conditionally  conveyed 
to  an  applicant  uider  section  524(a)  shall 
remain  in  the  Sec  etary  for  purposes  of  all 
Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  until  fee  sim- 
ple title  to  such  dv  ell  ing  is  conveyed  to  such 
applicant  under  se(  tlon  524(d) ;  and  the  con- 
ditional conveyan*  e  of  such  dwelling  shall 
specifically  so  pre  vide.  During  the  period 
prior  to  fee  simple  conveyance  such  dwelling 
Shall  be  subject  tc  State  and  local  property 
taxes  only  to  the  e  rtent  that  other  federally 
owned  real  properly  is  or  would  be  subject 
to  such  taxes  und«  r  similar  conditions. 

(b)  To  the  extei  t  he  finds  it  feasible  and 
desirable  and  const  stent  with  the  purpose  of 
this  part,  the  Secre  ary  may  enter  into  agree- 
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ments  with  State  a  id  local  governments  and 
agencies  under  whl  :h  smgle-family  dwellings 
owned  by  them  ma;  r  be  included  in  the  cata- 
log compiled  under  section  522.  Under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  mod- 
ifying the  provisions  of  this  part  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  or  aj  propriate  to  take  account 
of  differences  resulting  from  State  or  lo- 
cal ownership,  any  i  Iwelling  so  included  shall 
be  offered  and  conjveyed  to  qualified  appli- 
cants In  the  same  inanner  and  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditio^  as  dwelimgs  owned  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  Section  312(t,)  (1)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  "or"  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  eid  of  subparagraph  (C), 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph : 

erty  Is  being  occupied 
ment  entered  into  under 
the  Housing  and  Urban 
1974,  and  (11)  the  loan 
occupant  in  carrying  out 
his  or  her  responsil^ilitles  under  that  agree- 
ment; 

Sec.  527.  There  arfe  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  aums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

Part  D — MiscEiLANEOus  Provisions 
increase  in  authorization  for  comprehen- 
sive urban  planning;  participation  op  thb 

trust  TERRITORT  dp  THE  PACIFIC 


"(D)  (i)    the   pr( 
pursuant  to  an  agr 
part  C  of  title  V  oi 
Development  Act  ol 
Is  made  to  assist  th 


ion  701(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ended  by  Inserting  im- 
fth  sentence  the  follow- 
In  addition,  there  Is  au- 
prlated  for  the  purpose 
o  exceed  $130,000,000  for 
nlng  on  July  1,  1974." 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
tog  out  the  word  "and" 
y  inserting   ",  and  the 
he  Pacific  Islands"  Im- 
e  semicolon  at  the  end 


Sec  531.  (a)  Seel 
tag  Act  of  1954  is 
mediately  after  the 
tog  new  sentence :  1 
thorlzed  to  be  appi 
of  this  section  not 
the  fiscal  year  beg: 

(b)  Section  703  ol 
Is  amended  by  strll 
to  clause   (1)    and 
Trust  Territory  of 
mediately  before  tl 
of  such  clause. 

COUNSELING    AND  ITECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  532.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  rewrlt^g  the  headtogs  to  read 

as  follows  "TECHNIdAL  ASSISTANCE,  COUNSEL- 
ING TO  TENANTS  AND  HOMEOWNERS,  AND  LOANS 
TO  SPONSORS  OF  LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME 
HOUSING".  1 

(b)  Section  106(d)  (1)  (Ui)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(111)  the  provision  of  tratotog  and  coun- 
seling programs  (Including  preoccupancy 
programs)  for  lowl  and  moderate- tocome 
tenants  and  homeowners,  tocluding  but  not 
limited  to,  houstogi  selection  and  purchase 
procedures,  family  pudgettog,  property  use 
and  matotenance,  household  management, 
and  utilization  oft  community  resources; 
and".  I 

(c)  Section  loeia)  (l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subp>^ragTaph : 

"(iv)  the  provlsloa  of  technical  assistance 
to  communities,  p4rtlcularly  smaller  corn- 
such  communities  In 
planntag,  developlhg,  and  admtolstering 
Community  Develop  ment  Programs  pursuant 
to  title  X  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974." 

a)  (2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striki  ig  out  "not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000"  and  Inierttog  to  lieu  thereof 
"such    sums   as   mi  y   be   necessary". 

(e)  Section  106ib)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  public  housing 
agencies"  Immediately  after  "nonprofit  or- 
ganizations 

(f)  Section  106([b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  tosertlng  "or  public  housing 
agency"  immediately  after  "nonprofit  orga- 
nization". 


June  25,  1974. 

LIMITA-nON    ON    WITHHOLDING    OB    gbNDITION- 
INC    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  533.  Assistance  provided  tok  to  this 
Act,  the  National  Houstog  Act,  th&t  United 
States  Houstog  Act  of  1937,  the  Houstog  Act 
of  1949,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  and 
the  Houstog  and  Urban  Development  Acts 
of  1965,  1968,  1969,  and  1970  shaU  not  be 
withheld  or  made  subject  to  conditions  or 
preference  by  reason  of  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  bonds  or  other  obligations  issued 
or  to  be  issued  to  provide  financtog  for  use 
in  connection  with  such  assistance,  except 
where  otherwise  expressly  provided  or  au- 
thorized by  law. 

ADDITIONAL    RESEARCH    AUTHORrTY 

Sec.  534.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  followtog  new 
section : 

"ADDITIONAL    RESEARCH    AUTHORITY 

"Sec.  509.  (a)  In  carrying  out  activities 
under  section  501,  the  Secretary  may  under- 
take special  demonstrations  to  determine  the 
housing  design,  the  houstog  structure,  and 
the  housing-related  facilities,  services,  and 
amenities  most  effective  or  appropriate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  groups  with  special  hous- 
ing needs  tocludtog  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, the  displaced,  stogie  individuals, 
broken  families,  and  large  households.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  with,  to  make  grants 
to,  and  to  provide  other  types  of  assistance 
to  todlvlduals  and  entities  with  special  com- 
petence and  knowledge  to  contribute  to  the 
planning,  developing,  design,  and  manage- 
ment of  such  housing. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  prefer- 
ential attention  to  demonstrations  which  in 
his  judgment  tovolve  areas  of  housing  user 
needs  most  neglected  to  past  and  current  re- 
search and  demonstration  efforts. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  under- 
take demonstrations  involving  the  actual 
planning,  development,  and  occupancy  of 
housing  utilizing  the  contract  and  loan  au- 
thority of  any  federally  assisted  houstog  pro- 
gram. He  ts  also  authorized  to  set  stside 
any  development,  construction,  design,  and 
occupancy  requirements,  for  purposes  of 
these  demonstrations,  if  in  his  judgment 
they  inhibit  the  testtog  of  housing  designed 
to  meet  the  special  housing  needs. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  toclude,  as  part  of  any  demon- 
stration, an  evaluation  of  the  demonstration 
to  cover  the  full  experience  involved  in  plan- 
ning, development,  and  occupancy. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  contract  or 
loon  authority  which  the  Secretary  may  uti- 
llz«  under  subsection  (c),  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  from  amounts  approved  in  ap- 
propriation Acts  shall  be  available  for  re- 
search under  this  section." 

MATERIALS,  DESIGN.  AND  CONSTRUCTION  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  LOW-  AND  MODERATE- 
INCOME   HOUSING 

Sec  535.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  Ije  necessary  (tocluding  the  tosertlon  of 
appropriate  requirements,  specifications  and 
enforcement  provisions  in  assistance  con- 
tracts) to  make  certain  that  all  housing 
which  is  constructed  for  use  by  low-  or 
moderate-Income  families  with  assistance 
under  any  law  or  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary  or  under  his  jurisdiction  is  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  such  manner,  and 
utilizes  materials  of  such  quality  and  dur- 
ability, as  to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  that  such  housing  will  have  a  long 
economic  life,  resist  deterioration,  and  pro- 
vide ease  of  maintenance,  regardless  of  any 
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savtogs  in  cost  which  might  otherwise  be 
realized  through  the  use  or  application  of  to- 
ferlor  design,  construction,  or  materials. 

FLOOD   INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

SEC.  536.  Chapter  ni  of  title  XUI  of  the 
Houstog  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th© 
following  new  section: 

"NOTICE   OF   FLOOD    HAZARDS 

"Sec  1364.  Each  Federal  instrumentality 
responsible  for  the  supervision,  approval,  reg- 
ulation, or  insuring  of  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  or  similar  tostitutions 
shall  by  regulation  require  such  institutions, 
as  a  condition  of  making.  Increasing,  extend- 
tog,  or  renewing  (after  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  followtog  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section)  any  loan  secnrred  by 
Improved  real  estate  or  a  mobile  home  lo- 
cated or  to  be  located  to  an  area  that  has 
been  identified  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
title  or  Public  Law  93-233  as  an  area  having 
special  flood  hazards,  to  notify  the  purchaser 
or  lessee  (or  obtato  satisfactory  assurances 
that  the  seller  or  lessor  has  notified  the  pur- 
chaser or  lessee)  of  such  special  flood  haz- 
ards, to  writing,  a  reasonable  period  in  ad- 
vance of  the  signing  of  the  purchase  agree- 
ment, lease,  or  other  documents  Involved  to 
the  transaction." 

ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  HOUSING 
AND   URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  537.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Department 
of  Houstog  and  Urban  Development  Act 
(PubUc  Law  89-174,  79  Stat.  667)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "six"  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  inserttog  in 
lieu  thereof  "eight"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection   (b);   and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(122). 

(c)  Paragraph  (87)  of  section  5316  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striktog 
out  "(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(8)". 

Sec  538.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  133(b)  of  the  Houstog  Act  of  1949 
or  of  any  other  law,  local  expenditures  made 
in  connection  with  the  Broad  and  Front 
Street  Garage  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  shall, 
to  the  extent  otherwise  eligible,  be  counted 
as  a  local  grant-to-aid  to  the  first  two  action 
years  of  the  Trenton  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program  (N.J.  A-1)  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949. 

Sec.  539.  Section  1307  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  community  that  has  made  ade- 
quate progress,  acceptable  to  the  Secretary 
on  the  construction  of  a  flood  protection 
system  which  will  afford  flood  protection 
for  the  one-hundred  year  frequency  flood  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  eligible 
for  flood  Insurance  under  this  title  (if  and 
to  the  extent  it  is  eligible  for  such  insurance 
under  the  other  provisions  of  this  title)  at 
premium  rates  not  exceeding  those  which 
would  be  applicable  under  this  section  If 
such  flood  protection  system  had  been  com- 
pleted :  Provided,  however,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  find  that  adequate  progress  as  required 
herein,  has  been  made  if:  (a)  100  percent 
of  the  project  cost  of  the  system  has  been 
authorized,  and;  (b)  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  project  cost  of  the  svstem  has  been 
appropriated,  and;  (c)  at  "least  50  percent 
of  the  project  cost  of  the  system  has  been 
expended,  and;  (d)  the  system  is  at  least  60 
percent  completed." 


CONDOMINIUM    AND    COOPERATIVE    STUDY 

Sec  640.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Houstog  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation and  study,  and  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  With  respect  to  condomtol- 
ums  and  cooperatives,  the  problems,  difflcul- 

su'lhSr^"'  ^°*^"""^  """«»^  ^PP"-*''^  ^ 

Sec  641.  Participation  by  a  unit  of  local 

fhL  T?*'^*  ,J°  ^y  program  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  m  any  wav  bv 
such  unlfs  membership  or  non-membershlj 
in  a  regional  planning  organization  or  coun- 
cil of  governments. 

TITLE  VI— CONSUMER  HOME 

MORTGAGE  ASSISTANCE 

SHORT  TITLE 

-r^:  ^°-  '^^  ""*  ^'y  ^  <=lted  as  the 
of  1974™^'"      ^"^   Mortgage   Assistance   Act 

^*^  A— Lending    and   Investment   Powers 
FEDERAL  Savings  and  Loan  Associations 

CONSTRUCTION    loans 

Sex:.  601  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c))   is 

f^,nw,!f  ^^  ****^^°^  **  *^«  '"'^  thereof  the 
f oUowtog  new  paragraph : 

thiJ^i!;K°"l5^^*^  *°  *°y  °^^^'-  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  U  au- 
thorized to  tovest  an  amount,  not  exceedlnjt 
the  greater  of  (1)  the  sum  of  its  surplus,  un- 
t^l  f^!.°^^'  *'''*  reserves  or  (11)  5  per  cen- 
thS-,^  i*^  ''^*^'  ^  l"**"  Of  ^^  interests 
r^f^.^  «^®  Prtocipal  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
provide  financing  with  respect  to  what  U  or 
IS  expected  to  become  prlmarUy  residential 
real  estate  within  one  hundred  miles  of  their 
home  office  or  withto  the  State  to  which  such 
Office  is  located  where  (1)  the  association  re- 
lies substantially  for  repayment  on  the  bor- 
rower s  general  credit  standing  and  forecast 

?M.  *v"*'  '^^*^  "'■  ^"lout  other  security,  or 
(11)   the  assocUtion  relies  on  other  security 

^muii?^*"*^  '°'"  *^^  ^°*'^-  l«<=ludtog  but  not 
^77^.-^  *  guaranty  or  similar  obligation 
or  a  third  party,  and  to  either  case  described 
to  Clause  (i)  or  (ll)  immediately  precedtog 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  association 
^tfi^f.K*  ^<="'**y  toterest  to  real  estate 
ir^.t!!!*'',"'"  ""?*  constltuttog  a  first  Hen)  as 
additional  protection.". 

SINGLE    FAMILY    DWELLING    LIMriATIONS 

SEC.  602.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c))  is 
amended  by  striktog  out  "$45,000'  hnmedl- 
ately  before  "for  each  single  famUy  dwelling" 

^^V^lll^^  '"  "•'^  ^^^"''O^  "$55,000  (except 
that  with  respect  to  dwelltogs  in  Alaska 
Guam  and  Hawaii  the  foregotog  limitation 
may,  by  regulation  of  the  Board,  be  increased 
by  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum)";  and  by 
tosertlng  immediately  after  "upon  improved 

,7^./!^**..''"^°"*  '■^S'^'*  ^  tl^e  foregotog 
limitations"  the  followtog:  "but  (of  said  last 
mentioned  20  per  centum)  the  amount 
deemed  to  be  loaned  In  transactions  which 
except  for  excess  in  amount,  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  such  association  under  provisions  of 
this  sentence  (other  than  this  exception)  or 
under  the  next  followtog  sentence  shall  be 
only  the  outstanding  amount  of  such  ex- 
cess.". 

LENDING  AUTHORmr  UNDER  THB  HOME  OWNERS' 
LOAN   ACT 

Sec  603.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners- 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U3.C.  1464(c))  as 
amended  by  section  601  of  this  Act  is 
amended  by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followtog  new  paragraph: 

"Subject  to  such  prohibitions,  limitations 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  may  prescribe" 
any  such  association  may  tavest  in  loans  and 
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advances  of  credit  and  Interests  therein  up- 
on the  security  of  or  respecting  real  property 
or  Interests  therein  used  for  primarily  resi- 
dential purpoees  (all  of  which  may  be  de- 
fined by  the  Board)  that  do  not  comply  with 
the  limitations  and  restrictions  In  this  sub- 
aectlon,  but  no  Investment  shall  be  made  by 
an  association  \inder  this  sentence  if  its  ag- 
gregate outstanding  Investment  under  this 
sentence  determined  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  exclusive  of  any  Investment  which  Is 
or  at  the  time  of  its  making  was  otherwise 
authorized,  would  thereupon  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  its  assets.". 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  HOME  OWNERS'  LOAN  ACT 
OP  1933  CONCERNING  PROPERTY  IMPROVEMENT 
LOANS 

Sec.  604.  The  second  and  third  undesig- 
nated paragraphs  of  section  6(c)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C. 
1464(c))  are  amended  by  striking  out  "$5,- 
000"  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "$10,000". 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  IV  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  ACT  CONCERNING  ASSET  REQtnRE- 
MENTS   OP   INST7RED   INSTITDTIONS 

Sec.  605.  The  third  sentence  of  section  403 
(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1726(b) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty 
years"  In  the  first  proviso  tmd  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "thirty  years",  and  by  striking 
out  the  second  proviso. 

Part  B — National   Banks 
real  estate  loans  by  national  banks 

Sec.  611.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  XT.S.C.  371)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"REAL    ESTATE    LOANS    BT    NATIONAL    BANKS 

Sec.  24.  (a)  (1)  Any  national  banking  as- 
sociation may  make  real  estate  loans  secured 
by  liens  upon  unimproved  real  estate,  upon 
Improved  real  estate,  including  Improved 
farmland  and  Improved  business  and  residen- 
tial properties,  and  upon  real  estate  to  be 
Improved  by  a  building  or  buildings  to  be 
constructed  or  In  the  process  of  construc- 
tion, in  an  amount  which  added  to  the 
amount  impald  upon  prior  mortgages,  liens, 
encumbrances.  If  any,  upon  such  real  estate 
does  not  exceed  the  respective  proportions  of 
apprsklsed  value  as  provided  In  this  section. 
A  loan  secured  by  real  estate  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section  shall  be  In  the  form 
of  an  obligation  or  obligations  seciired  by  a 
mortgage,  trust  deed,  or  other  Instrument, 
which  shall  constitute  a  lien  on  real  estate 
in  fee  or.  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  on  a  leasehold  under  a  lease 
which  does  not  expire  for  at  least  ten  years 
beyond  the  maturity  date  of  the  loan,  and 
any  national  bankmg  association  may  p\ir- 
chase  or  sell  any  obligations  so  secured  In 
whole  or  in  part.  The  amount  of  any  such 
loan  hereafter  made  shall  not  exceed  66% 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  If  such 
real  estate  Is  unimproved,  75  per  centum  of 
the  appraised  value  If  such  real  estate  Is 
Improved  by  oSslte  Improvements  such  as 
streets,  water,  sewers,  or  other  utilities,  75 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  U  such 
real  estate  Is  In  the  process  of  being  Im- 
proved by  a  buUdlng  or  building  to  be  con- 
structed or  in  the  process  of  construction,  or 
90  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  If  such 
real  estate  Is  Improved  by  a  building  or 
buildings.  If  any  such  loan  exceeds  75  per 
centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  real 
estate  or  If  the  real  estate  is  improved  with  a 
one-  to  four-family  dwelling,  installment 
payments  shall  be  required  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  amortize  the  entire  prlnciped  of  the 
loan  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  thirty 
years. 

"(2)  The  limitations  and  restrictions  set 


not  be  taken  intq 
the  amount  of  rea 
tlonal  banking  as 
latlon  to  Its  capit 


forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  prevent  the 
renewal  or  extension  of  loans  heretofore  made 
and  shall  not  apply  to  real  estate  loans  (A) 
which  are  Insured  luider  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  (B)  which  are  insured 

by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  or  the  Act  of  Augtist  28,  1937,  as 
amended,  or  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  or  (C)  which  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  SecretBry  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  tfce  payment  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  which  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  Is  pledged,  and  such  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  shall  not  apply  to 
real  estate  loans  which  axe  fully  guaranteed 
or  Insured  by  a  State,  or  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality thereof,  or  by  a  State  au- 
thority for  the  pajment  of  the  obligations  of 
which  the  faith  iind  credit  of  the  State  is 
pledged,  if  under  the  terms  of  the  guaranty 
or  Instirance  agreement  the  association  will 
be  assured  of  repayment  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  l^an,  or  to  any  loan  at  least 
20  per  centum  of  which  is  guaranteed  under 
chapter  37  of  titlfc  38,  United  States  Code. 
"(3)  Loans  whl^h  are  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured as  describe^  in  paragraph  (2)  shall 
account  in  determining 
estate  loans  which  a  na- 
jciatlon  may  make  in  re- 
1  and  surplus  or  its  time 
and  savings  deposits  or  In  determining  the 
amount  of  real  esUite  loans  secured  by  other 
than  first  liens.  Where  the  collateral  for  any 
loan  consists  pardy  of  real  estate  security 
and  partly  of  otaer  security,  mcludlng  a 
guaranty  or  endoisement  by  or  an  obliga- 
tion or  commltmelit  of  a  person  other  than 
the  borrower,  only  [the  amount  by  which  the 
loan  exceeds  the  vklue  as  collaterial  of  such 
other  security  shall  be  considered  a  loan 
upon  the  security] of  real  estate,  and  in  no 
event  shall  a  load  be  considered  as  a  real 
estate  loan  where  ^here  Is  a  valid  and  bind- 
ing agreement  entfered  into  by  a  financially 
responsible  lender  lor  other  party  either  di- 
rectly with  the  aaoclation  or  which  is  for 
the  benefit  of  or  pas  been  assigned  to  the 
association  and  pUrsuant  to  which  agree- 
ment the  lender  cither  party  is  required  to 
advance  to  the  association  within  sixty 
months  from  the  date  of  the  making  of  said 
loan  the  full  amoiait  of  the  loan  to  be  made 
by  the  assoclationfupon  the  security  of  real 
estate.  Except  as  oliherwlse  provided,  no  such 
association  shall  make  real  estate  loans  in 
an  aggregate  sum  ,in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stock  of  such  association  paid 
in  and  unimpaired  plus  the  amount  of  its 
unimpaired  surplu*  fund,  or  in  excess  of  the 
amont  of  its  tin  e  and  savings  deposits, 
whichever  is  greaber:  Provided,  That  the 
amo\int  impaid  upon  real  estate  loans 
secured  by  other  tl  an  first  liens  when  added 
to  the  amount  unp  aid  upon  prior  mortgages, 
liens,  and  encumb]  ances  shall  not  exceed  In 
an  aggregate  sum  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  cap  tal  stock  of  such  associa- 
tion paid  m  and  unimpaired  plus  20  per 
centum  of  the  amo  int  of  its  unimpaired  sur- 
plus fund. 

"(b)  Any  natloni  1  banking  association  may 
make  real  estate  Ic  ans  secured  by  Hens  upon 
forest  tracts  whlcl  are  properly  managed  m 
all  respects.  Such  ;  cans  shall  be  In  the  form 
of  an  obligation  (ir  obligations  secured  by 
mortgage,  trust  d<  ed,  or  other  such  instru- 
ment; and  any  na  lonal  banking  association 
may  purchase  or  sell  any  obligations  so  se- 
cured In  whole  or  1 1  part.  The  amount  of  any 
such  loan,  when  ad  ded  to  the  amount  unpaid 
upon  prior  mortgages,  liens,  and  encum- 
brances. If  any,  a  lall  not  exceed  66%  per 
centum  of  the  ap  )raised  fair  market  value 
of  the  growing  tir  iber,  lands,  and  improve- 
ments thereon  of  ired  as  security  and  the 
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loan  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  asi  ure  that  at  no  time  shall 
the  loan  balance,  w  hen  added  to  the  amount 
mortgages,  liens,  and  en- 
cumbrances, if  any,  exceed  66%  per  centum 
of  the  original  appraised  total  value  of  the 
property  then  remsllning.  No  such  loan  shall 
be  made  for  a  longfr  term  than  three  years; 
loan  may  be  made  for  a 
fifteen  years  if  the  loan 
ortized  mortgage,  deed 
ch  Instrument  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  Installment  payments  are 
sufficient  to  amorlftze  the  principal  of  the 
of  not  more  than  fifteen 
if  at  least  6%  per  centum 
h  loans  secured  by  liens 
hall  be  included  In  the 
of  all  real  estate  loans 
and,  when  secured  by  other  than  first  Hens, 
in  the  permissible  aggregate  of  all  real  estate 
loans  secured  by  o^her  than  first  liens,  pre- 
n  (a),  but  no  national 
shall  make  forest  tract 
te  sum  in  excess  of  50 
apltal  stock  paid  In  and 
per  centum  of  Its  unim- 


except  that  any  sue 
term  not  longer  th^ 
is  secured  by  an 
of  trust,  or  other  sd 


loan  within  a  perioi 
years  and  at  a  rate 
per  annum.  All  su 
upon  forest  tracts 
permissible  aggreg 


full  amount  of  the  1 
tlon  of  the  bulldln* 
made  to  finance  th« 


scribed  in  subsect 
banking  assoclatlo: 
loans  In.  an  aggrei 
per  centum  of  its 
unimpaired  plus  5i 
paired  surplus  fun 

'(c)  Loans  madej  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  or  buildings  and  having 
maturities  of  not  |to  exceed  sixty  months 

alld  and  binding  agree- 
ment entered  into  I  by  a  financially  respon- 
sible lender  or  othier  party  to  advance  the 

ank's  loan  upon  comple- 
or  buildings,  and  loans 

construction  of  residen- 
tial or  farm  bulldlnjgs  and  having  maturities 
of  not  to  exceed  sixty  months,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  real  estate  loans  if  the  loans 
qualify  under  this  aectlon,  or  such  loans  may 
be  classed  as  commercial  loans  whether  or 
not  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  similar  lien  on 
the  real  estate  upo»i  which  the  building  or 
buildings  are  being  constructed  at  the  op- 
tion of  each  natldnal  banking  association 
that  may  have  ani  interest  in  such  loans: 
Provided.  That  no  iatlonal  banking  associa- 
tion shall  Invest  in,! or  be  liable  on,  any  such 
loans  classed  as  commercial  loans  under  this 
subsection  in  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess 
of  100  per  centum  of  its  actually  paid-in  and 
unimpaired  capital! plus  100  per  centum  of 
its  unimpaired  surolus  fund. 

"(d)  Notes  representing  loans  made  under 
this  section  to  finance  the  construction  of 
residential  or  farm  buildings  and  having  ma- 
turities of  not  to  exceed  nine  months  shall  be 
eligible   for  dlscou|it   as   commercial   paper 

the  second  paragraph  of 

ct  if  accompanied  by  a 
eement  to  advance  the 

loan  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  buUdlng  entered  into  by  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion acceptable  to  ttie  discounting  bank. 

"(e)  lioans  made  jto  any  borrower  (1)  where 
the  association  loo^s  for  repajnnent  by  rely- 
ing primarily  on  thd  borrower's  general  credit 
standing  and  foreoast  of  Income,  with  or 
without  other  secuinty,  or  (11)  secured  by  an 
assignment  of  rents!  under  a  lease,  and  where. 
In  either  case  desciibed  in  clause  (1)  or  (U) 
above,  the  association  wishes  to  take  a  mort- 
gage, deed  of  trust,  or  other  Instrument  upon 
real  estate  (whethfr  or  not  constituting  s 
first  lien)  as  a  precaution  against  contin- 
gencies, and  loans  tn  which  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Admlnistratlt)n  cooperates  through 
agreements  to  participate  on  an  immediate 
or  deferred  or  guaranteed  basis  under  the 
Small  Business  Act  $hall  not  be  considered  as 
real  estate  loans  wljthin  the  meaning  of  this 
section  but  shall  l)e  classed  as  commercial 
loans 

"(t)  Any  national  banking  association  may 
make  loans  upon  the  security  of  real  estate 
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within  the  terms  oj 
section  13  of  this 
valid  and  binding 
full  amount  of  the 


that  do  not  comply 


wtlh  the  limitations  and 


restrictions  in  this  section,  if  the  total  un- 
paid amount  loaned,  exclusive  of  loans  which 
subsequently  comply  with  such  limitations 
and  restrictions,  does  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  that  a  national  bank- 
ing association  may  invest  In  real  estate 
loans.  The  total  unpaid  amount  so  loaned 
shall  be  included  In  the  aggregate  sum  that 
such  association  may  invest  in  real  estate 
loans. 

"(g)  Loans  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  and  limi- 
tations as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
may  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation.". 
Part  C — Federal  Credit  Unions 
lending  atttborrty  and  depository 

AXTTHORrrY 

Sec.  621.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  107 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1757(6) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  make  loans  to  its  own  directors 
and  to  members  of  its  own  supervisory  credit 
conmiittee  provided  that  any  such  loan  or 
aggregate  of  loans  to  one  director  or  com- 
mittee member  which  exceeds  $2,500  plus 
pledged  shares,  must  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  and  to  permit  directors  and 
members  of  its  own  supervisory  or  credit 
committee  to  act  as  guarantor  or  endorser  of 
loans  to  other  members,  except  when  such 
a  loan  standing  alone  or  when  added  to  any 
outstandmg  loan  or  loans  of  the  guarantor 
exceeds  $2,500,  approval  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors is  required; ". 

(b)  Paragraph  (9)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  for  Federal  credit  unions  or  credit 
unions  authorized  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense operating  subofflces  on  American  mili- 
tary installations  In  foreign  countries  or 
trust  territories  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain demand  deposit  accounts  in  banks 
located  in  those  countries  or  trust  terri- 
tories subject  to  such  regulations  as 
may  Im  issued  by  the  Administrator  and 
provided  such  banks  are  correspondents  of 
banks  described  in  this  paragraph". 

FEES 

Sec  622.  The  first  sentence  of  section  109 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1759)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  en- 
trance fee"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
uniform  entrance  fee  If  required  by  the  board 
of  directors". 

DIRECTORS 

Sec.  623.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
113  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12 
U3.C.  1761b)  is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  ex- 
cept that  the  bocu^l  may  designate  a  com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  two  to  act  as  an 
Investment  committee,  such  Investment 
committee  to  have  charge  of  making  Invest- 
ments under  rules  and  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  board  of  directors"  immedi- 
ately after  "have  charge  of  Investments  other 
than  loans  to  members". 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "act  for  it  in  the 
piirchase  and  sale  of  secxiritles,  the  borrow- 
ing of  funds,  and  making  of  loans  to  other 
credit  unions"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"exercise  such  authority  as  may  be  delegated 
to  It  subject  to  such  conditions  and  limita- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board". 

(c)  The  fifth  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  membership 
officer"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one  or 
more  membership  officers". 

(d)  Such  section  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"If  a  membership  application  Is  denied,  the 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  furnished  in  writing 
to  the  person  whose  application  is  denied, 
upon  written  request.". 


CREDIT   COMMITTEE 

Sec.  624.  Section  114  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  XJB.C.  1761c)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"CREDIT     COMMTTTEK 

"Sec.  114.  The  credit  committee  shall  hold 
such  meetings  as  the  business  of  the  Fed- 
eral credit  union  may  require  and  not  less 
frequently  than  once  a  month  to  consider 
applications  for  loans  and  loan  plans  offered 
In  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator.  Reasonable  notice  of 
such  meetings  shall  be  given  to  all  members 
of  the  committee.  No  loan  or  loans  plan  shall 
be  made  unless  it  is  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee  who  are  present  at  the 
meeting  at  which  the  application  is  con- 
sidered; except  that  the  credit  committee 
may  appoint  one  or  more  loan  officers,  and 
delegate  to  him  or  them  the  power  to  ap- 
prove loans  and  loan  plans.  Each  loan  officer 
shall  furnish  to  the  credit  committee  a  rec- 
ord of  each  loan  and  loan  plan  approved  or 
not  approved  by  him  within  seven  days  of 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  application 
therefor.  All  loans  and  loan  plans  not  ap- 
proved by  a  loan  officer  shall  be  acted  upon 
by  the  credit  committee.  No  individual  shall 
have  the  authority  to  dlsbiirse  funds  of  the 
Federal  credit  union  for  any  loan  or  loan 
plan  which  has  been  approved  by  him  in  his 
capacity  as  a  loan  officer.  Not  more  than  one 
member  of  the  credit  committee  may  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  loan  officer.  Applications  for 
loans  and  loan  plEms  shall  be  made  on  forms 
prepared  by  such  committee,  which  shall  set 
forth  the  purpose  for  which  the  loan  or 
loan  plan  is  desired,  the  security,  if  any,  and 
such  other  data  as  may  be  required.  No  loan 
or  loan  plan  which  is  not  adequately  secured 
may  be  made  to  any  member,  if,  upon  the 
making  of  that  loan  or  loan  plan,  the  mem- 
ber would  be  indebted  to  the  Federal  credit 
union  upon  loans  or  loan  plans  made  to  him 
In  an  aggregate  amount  which,  in  the  case  of 
a  credit  union  whose  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus  is  less  than  $8,000,  would  exceed  $200, 
or  which.  In  the  case  of  any  other  credit 
union,  would  exceed  2%  per  centum  of  its 
unimpaired  capital  and  surplus.  No  loan  or 
loan  plan  may  be  made  to  any  member  if, 
upon  the  making  of  that  loan  or  loan  plan, 
the  member  would  be  mdebted  to  the  Federal 
credit  union  upon  loans  or  loan  plans  made 
to  him  in  an  aggregate  amount  which  would 
exceed  $200  or  10  per  centum  of  the  credit 
union's  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus, 
whichever  is  greater.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  an  assignment  of  shares  or  the  en- 
dorsement of  a  note  shall  be  deemed  security 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe,  insurance  ob- 
tained under  title  I  of  the  National  Housmg 
Act  shall  be  deemed  adequate  security.". 

SUPERVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Sec  625.  Section  115  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  XJS.C.  176ld)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  semiannual"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "an  annual". 

DIVmENDS 

Sec  626.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  bection 
117  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1763)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "An- 
nually, semiannually,  or  quarterly,  as  the  by- 
laws may  provide"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "At  such  Intervals  as  the  board  of 
directors  may  authorize". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  Out  "for  a  month",  and 
by  striking  out  "which  are  or  become  fully 
paid  up  during  the  first  ten  days  of  that 
month"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  au- 
thorized by  the  boards  of  directors". 

APPLICABILITT 

Sec  627.  Section  126  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.8.C.  1772)   is  amended  by 


inserting  Immediately  after  "the  several  ter- 
ritories" the  following:  ".  including  the 
trust  territories,". 

DEFINITION    OF    MEMBERS    ACCOUNTS 

Sxc.  628.  Section  202(h)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.8.C.  1782(h))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (i); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  term  'members  accounts'  when 
applied  to  the  premium  charge  of  Insurance 
of  the  accounts  of  federally  Insured  credit 
unions  shall  not  include  amounts  in  excess 
of  the  insured  account  limit  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 207(c)." 

TERMINATION 

Sec  629.  (a)  Section  206(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  (12  V£.C.  1786(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Any  insured  credit  union  other 
than  a  Federal  credit  union  may,  upon  not 
less  than  ninety  days'  written  notice  to  the 
Administrator  and  upon  the  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majority  of  its  members  within  one 
year  prior  to  the  giving  of  such  notice,  ter- 
minate Its  status  as  an  Insured  credit  union. 

"(2)  Any  Insured  credit  union,  other  than 
a  Federal  credit  union,  which  has  obtained 
a  new  certificate  of  Insurance  from  a  cor- 
poration authorized  and  duly  licensed  to  in- 
sure member  accounts  may  upon  not  less 
than  ninety  days'  written  notice  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator convert  from  status  as  an  in- 
sured credit  union  under  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  at  the  time  of  giving  notice  to  the  .'Ad- 
ministrator the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b) 
(1)  of  this  section  are  not  being  invoked 
against  the  credit  union.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  206(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  im- 
mediately after  "(a) ". 

(c)  Section  206(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "(d)", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  No  credit  union  shall  convert  from 
status  as  an  Insured  credit  union  under  this 
Act  as  provided  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section  until  the  proposition  for  such 
conversion  has  been  approved  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  directors  of  the  credit  vmion,  and 
by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  credit  union  who  vote  on  the 
proposition.  Following  approval  by  the  di- 
rectors, written  notice  of  the  proposition  and 
of  the  date  set  for  the  membership  vote  shall 
be  delivered  in  person  to  each  member,  or 
mailed  to  each  member  at  the  address  for 
such  member  appearing  on  the  records  of 
the  credit  union,  not  more  than  thirty  nor 
less  than  seven  days  prior  to  such  date.  The 
membership  shall  be  given  the  opfjortunity 
to  vote  by  mall  ballot.  If  the  proposition  is 
approved  by  the  membership,  prompt  and 
reasonable  notice  of  Insurance  conversion 
shall  be  given  to  all  members. 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  a  conversion  of  a 
credit  union  from  status  as  an  insured  credit 
union  under  this  Act  as  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  premium 
charges  payable  under  section  202(c)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  calendar  months 
for  which  the  converting  credit  union  will 
no  longer  be  insured  under  this  Act.  As  long 
as  a  converting  credit  union  remains  Insured 
under  this  Act,  it  shall  remain  subject  to  aU 
of  the  provisions  of  chapter  n  of  this  Act.". 

LIQUIDATION 

Sec  630.  Section  208(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1788(a)(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
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"(1)  In  order  to  reopen  a  closed  Insured 
credit  union  or  In  order  to  prevent  the  clos- 
ing of  an  Insured  credit  union  which  the 
Administrator  has  determined  Is  In  danger 
of  closing  or  In  order  to  assist  In  the  volun- 
tary liquidation  of  a  solvent  credit  union, 
the  Administrator,  in  his  discretion.  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  to,  or  purchase  the 
assets  of,  or  establish  accounts  in  such  In- 
sured credit  union  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribed.  Except  with 
respect  to  the  voluntary  liquidation  of  a  sol- 
vent credit  union,  such  loans  shall  be  made 
and  such  account  shall  be  established  only 
when.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator, 
such  action  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  fund 
or  the  Interests  of  the  members  of  the  credit 
union." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  program  of  community 
development  block  grants,  to  amend  and 
extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  S.  3066  and 
agree  to  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Biden)  appointed 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  Mr.  Brock  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE   PROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14291)  to 
amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Act  of  1950  to  permit  U.S.  participation 
in  International  enforcement  of  fish  con- 
servation in  additional  geographic  areas, 
pursuant  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
1949.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1057)  to  extend  by  30 
days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1062)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agrees  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Pass- 
man, Mr.  Flood,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr. 
MiNSHALL,  Mr.  Michel,  and  Mr.  Shriver 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 
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EXTENSION  FOR  30  DAYS  OF  THE 
EXPIRATION  DATE  ON  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1950 

,J^- SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 


sage from  the  H  juse  of  Representatives 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  1056. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
1056,  a  joint  res  )lution  to  extend  by  30 
days  the  expirat  on  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  c  f  1950,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  SPARKMi  N.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
an? 

objection,  the  Senate 
sider  the  joint  resolu- 
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the  joint  resolutl 

There  being  n\ 
proceeded  to  cor 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRY  FJ  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
inator  from  Alabama 


the 


dent,  will 
yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  P  BYRD,  JR.  Does  this 
deal  in  any  way  i  ?ith  the  Export-Import 
Bank? 

Mr.  SPARKMA  N.  Not  at  all.  This  is  on 
the  Defense  Prod  iction  Act.  The  one  the 
Senator  refers  to  I  hope  to  call  up  some- 
time later  today,  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  has  an 
interest. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Could  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  n<  itif y  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  when  th ;  Export-Import  Bank 
measure  is  brougl  t  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SPARKMA  >J.  Yes,  indeed.  It  is  not 
an  extension  of  tt  e  Export-Import  Bank 
but  a  simple  extension  for  30  days — a 
continuing  resolution  thereon. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  I  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  as 
I  understand  it,  jtes — I  should  like  to  be 
present  when  tha ;  is  called  up. 

The  joint  resolition  (H.J.  Res.  1056) 
was  considered,  oi  dered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  agi  eed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSPIE  jD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  notion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to 
agreed  to. 


REPORTS  O  "  COMMITTEES 


benel  Its 


The  following 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.   McGEE, 
Post  Office  and 
ments: 

S.  2619.  A  bin  to 
duly  licensed 
without  prior 
ployee  health 
93-961). 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL 
Public  Works 

S.  3490.  A  bin 
tloned   for   forest 
202(a),  title  23 
avaUable  until 

By  Mr.  McCLEL; 
on  Appropriations 

H.J.  Res.  1061.  A 
further  urgent 
for  the  fiscal  year  e 
the  Veterans 
purposes  (Rept.  No. 


;  eports  of  committees 

Irom  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service,  with  amend- 

srovlde  for  access  to  all 
psyche  logists  and  optometrists 
referral  in  the  Federal   em- 
program   (Rept.  No. 


lay  on  the  table  was 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 


Crom  the  Committee  on 
without  amendment: 
proi  idlng  that  funds  appor- 
ijlghways   under   section 
States  Code,  remain 
(Rept.  No.  93-962). 
from  the  Committee 
1  rlthout  amendment : 
olnt  resolution  making 
emental  appropriations 
^ding  June  30,  1974.  for 
'  and  for  other 

flb-963). 


trnl:ed 
expel  ded 

.UN 


supp  emental 


Admin  Istration, 


As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGRT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  Stephen  liigersoU.  of  IlllnoU,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  o<  State;  and 

Carlyle  E.  Maw,  dt  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  fbr  Coordinating  Security 
Assistance  Programa. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmecl,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  ind  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSdN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Charles  Lima,  of  I  Texas;  Joseph  V.  Mac- 
Donald,  of  New  Yolik;  Prank  S.  Besson.  Jr., 
of  Virginia;  Mary  J.  Head,  of  Oklahoma;  and 
Edward  L.  taiman,  of  Washington,  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 

William  W.  Scraiiton,  of  Pennsylvania- 
Gale  B.  Aydelott,  bf  Colorado;  James  E. 
Burke,  of  New  Jersey;  Frank  H.  Blatz,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey;  Samuel  B.  Payne,  of  Massachu- 
setts; W.  K.  Smith,  of  Minnesota;  Donald  P. 
Jacobs,  of  Illinois;  |  and  Robert  Galbralth 
Dimlop,  of  Pennsylvlanla,  to  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association. 

Arthur  D.  Lewis,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.S.   Railway   Association. 
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(The    above 
ported  with  the  , 
they  be  confirmed, 
nees'   commltmenl 
quests  to  appear 
duly     constituted 
Senate.) 


nc  minations    were    re- 
recommendation  that 
subject  to  the  noml- 
to   respond    to   re- 
apd  testify  before  any 
committee    of    the 


Mr.  MAGNUSOM.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  i  also  report  favorably 
sundry  nominations  In  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  REqoRD  and,  to  save  the 


expense  of  printini 


tive  Calendar,  I  a^  unanimous  consent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  i  Senators. 

<G     OFFICER 
objection,    it 


(Mr. 
is    so 


The    PRESIDE 
BiDEN) .     Without 
ordered. 

(The  nominationk  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings  in  the  Record 
of  June  21, 1974.) 


and,  by  unanimous 
time,  and  referred 

By    Mr 


them  on  the  Execu- 


INTRODUCnON  C  P  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introducitd,  read  the  first  time 


consent,  the  second 
[as  indicated: 

HANSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TowKK,  Mr.  McCltjre,  and  Mr. 
McCi.EU.AN)  : 
S.  3694.  A  bill  to  8  mend  section  310B(d) 
of  the  Consolidated  Firm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  to  prescribe  procedural  safeguards 
for  the  processing  of  applications  for  as- 


slstjuice  under  such  act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  blmseU,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  McClxtbe,  and  Mr.  McClel- 

LAN)  : 
S.  3695.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  referral  or 
submission  of  applications  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  private  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

S.  3696.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3697.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  under 
part  A  (the  hospital  insurtwice  program)  for 
care  and  treatment  furnished  at  a  central 
radiation  therapy  treatment  facility,  and  to 
provide  full  payment  under  part  B  (the 
supplementary  medical  insturance  program) 
for  radiation  therapy  services  furnished  by 
physicians  to  inpatients  or  outpatients  of 
any  hospital  or  any  such  facility;  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr. 
BXBI.E.    Mr.    Bakkh,    and   Mr.   Mon- 
tota) : 
S.  3698.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  enable  Congress 
to    concur    in    or    disapprove    international 
agreements  for  cooperation  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain   nuclear    technology.    Referred    to    the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
ByMr.  JAVTTS: 
S.  3699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  modify  reserve  requirements  of 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Beall)  : 
S.  3700.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Clara  Barton  House  National 
Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beall,  and  Mr.  Tonne y)  : 
S.  3701.  A  bin  to  provide  that  income  from 
entertainment  activities  held  In  conjunction 
with  a  public  fair  conducted  by  an  orga- 
nization described  in  section  501(c),  (3)  and 
(5)  shall  not  l>e  unrelated  trade  or  business 
Income  and  shall  not  aSect  the  tax  exemp- 
tion of  the  organization.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  McCluhe,  and  Mr. 
McClellan)  : 
S.  3694.  A  bill  to  amend  section  310B 
(d)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  to  prescribe  procedural 
safeguards  for  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  assistance  under  such  act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

what  the  public  does  not  know 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
discuss  today  a  situation  of  which  some 
Senators  may  be  unaware,  and  which 
certainly  should  be  subject  to  public 
knowledge  and  scrutiny. 

Under  title  I  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1972. 


the  Farmers  Home  Administration  ad- 
ministers programs  to  make  commimity 
facility  loans,  business  and  industrial 
loans,  and  grants  to  public  bodies  for 
development  of  private  business  enter- 
prises. Since  these  programs  were  im- 
plemented, more  than  600  applications 
have  been  cleared  through  the  FHA 
Washington  office.  And  information 
about  each  and  every  one  of  these  appli- 
cations has  routinely  and  regularly  been 
submitted  to  the  AFL-CIO. 

Why  this  labor  organization  and  its 
affiliated  unions,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  nonaffiliated  unions,  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  processing  of  rural  devel- 
opment applications,  is  a  question  worth 
pursuing. 

This  whole  matter  of  union  participa- 
tion in  the  screening  of  rural  develop- 
ment applications  came  to  my  attention 
when,  at  the  request  of  a  constituent,  a 
member  of  my  staff  phoned  the  Labor 
Department  to  check  on  the  status  of 
a  loan  application  for  a  small  business 
in  my  State  of  Wyoming. 

By  way  of  explanation  for  those  un- 
familiar with  the  screening  process  for 
rural  development  applications,  the  La- 
bor Department  is  charged  by  the  Rural 
Development  Act  with  administering  a 
provision  which  prohibits  "runaway 
shops."  Hence  a  factory  or  business  lo- 
cated in  New  York  may  not,  with  the  aid 
of  a  rural  development  loan,  relocate  in 
Wyoming  or  Colorado,  thus  contributing 
to  imemplojmient  in  New  York  or  inject- 
ing improper  competition  in  Wyoming  or 
Colorado.  It  is  because  of  this  provision 
that  the  Labor  Department  has  anything 
to  do  in  the  first  place  with  rural  devel- 
opment applications,  which  generally  are 
the  province  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  its  agency,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

My  staff  member  was  informed  by  an 
employee  of  the  Labor  Department  that 
the  application  in  question  had  not  been 
screened  by  all  of  the  various  sources 
asked  to  comment  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. When  asked  what  sources  were 
involved,  the  Department  official  indi- 
cated that  regional  Labor  Department 
offices,  State  employment  offices,  and  the 
AFL-CIO  were  asked  to  comment  on  the 
applications. 

I  found  this  information  shocking,  and 
immediately  wrote  Secretary  of  Labor 
Peter  Brennan  requesting  confirmation. 
Examination  of  the  relevant  portions  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  and  the  reg- 
ulations to  implement  that  act  indicated 
that  nowhere  was  the  AFL-CIO.  or  any 
nongovernment  source,  given  authority 
to  participate  in  the  governmental 
decisionmaking  on  eligibility  of  loan 
applications. 

Forty-eight  days  after  my  written  in- 
quiry to  the  Secretary,  I  received  from 
him  a  letter  confirming  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  was  solicitated  for  information 
about  FHA  loan  applications.  Said  the 
Secretary: 

This  check  with  the  union  is  made  by 
providing  them  each  week  with  a  listing  of 
new  loan  applications  received,  the  specific 
products  Involved,  and  the  location  of  the 
establishment.  No  Information   is  given  to 


them  on  size  of  loan,  volume  of  sales,  or 
expected  employment.  In  this  weekly  letter, 
the  union  Is  advised  that  they  have  two 
weeks  in  which  to  comment  on  any  of  the 
establishments  on  the  listing,  or  we  wlU 
assume  their  concurrence. 

Since  receiving  that  initial  response 
from  Secretary  Brennan,  I  have  cor- 
responded and  talked  with  numerous 
other  officials  and  private  citizens  about 
this  practice.  I  have  found  it  is  not  lim- 
ited to  FHA  loan  applications,  but  ex- 
tends, as  well,  to  mass  transit  grant 
applications  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  reviewed 
by  the  Labor  Department  with  the  help 
of  appropriate  unions.  What  I  have 
learned  about  this  practice,  and  about 
union  involvement  in  decisionmaking  sis- 
signed  by  statute  to  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment,  has  not  diminished  my 
feeUng  of  shock  and  dismay.  It  has  not 
dissuaded  me  from  the  belief  that  steps 
must  be  taken  to  facilitate  public  access 
in  appropriate  instances  to  information 
now  given  only  to  labor  organizations, 
and  to  bar  unions  from  access  to  Infor- 
mation and  participation  in  decision- 
making when  it  is  appropriately  reserved 
to  Government  agencies. 

many  questions,  few  answers 

Secretary  Brennan's  reply  to  my  initial 
inquiry  on  this  matter,  which  I  will  in- 
clude in  its  entirety  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  raised  more  questions  than  it 
provided  answers.  The  Secretary  had  in- 
dicated the  APL-CIO's  research  depart- 
ment was  utilized  in  the  screening  of  the 
loan  apphcations  to  save  time  and  to  ob- 
tain information  needed  to  make  "an  in- 
formed judgment  about  the  probable  ef- 
fects the  granting  of  the  loan  will  have 
on  competitive  businesses  and  on  employ- 
ment." 

Why,  I  wondered,  with  a  work  force  as 
of  May  31  of  this  year  of  18,839  employ- 
ees, and  a  monthly  payroll  for  May  of 
$18,705,376,  could  not  the  Department  of 
Labor  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under 
the  Rural  Development  Act  without  AFL- 
CIO  assistance?  Why  was  the  Depart- 
ment relying  on  the  AFL-CIO,  as  it  did 
with  regard  to  one  FHA  application,  for 
information  as  to  whether  substandard 
wages  would  be  paid  to  potential  employ- 
ees, when,  within  the  Department  there 
exists  a  Wage  Hour  Administration  spe- 
cifically equipped  for  such  determina- 
tions? 

If  the  Department  lacked  the  resources 
to  determine  the  eligibility  of  loan  ap- 
pUcants.  smd  required  outside  informa- 
tion as  to  the  effects  of  the  loans  on  com- 
petitive business  and  employment,  why 
were  only  union  organizations  consulted? 
Why  were  not  competitors,  business  and 
industrial  organizations,  and  even  the 
public,  consulted?  How.  with  only  the 
name,  product  and  location  of  applicants 
as  provided  weekly  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, was  the  AFL-CIO  able  knowledge- 
ably  to  assess  the  competitive  and  em- 
ployment aspects  of  any  pending  appli- 
cations? Where  does  the  labor  organiza- 
tion get  the  additional  information  it 
would  have  to  have  to  assess  the  applica- 
tions, and  how  does  it  get  the  informa- 
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tion?  Does  the  Labor  Department  verify 
the  accuracy  of  comments  made  by 
unions  on  pending  applications,  particu- 
larly in  those  cases  where  the  applica- 
tions are  not  approved? 

Does  the  applicant  know  labor  unions 
are  asked  to  comment,  and  may  be  con- 
ducting investigations  in  the  applicant's 
locality?  Does  the  applicant  have  access 
to  adverse  comments  submitted  by 
unions,  and  does  the  applicant  have  the 
opportunity  to  rebut  adverse  comments? 
To  what  extent  do  adverse  union  com- 
ments on  pending  applications  influence 
the  final  decision? 

These  and  a  myriad  of  other  questions 
prompted  me  to  again  write  Secretary 
Brennan.  My  letter  of  May  20,  and  the 
Secretary's  June  10  reply,  also  will  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  In 
my  May  20  letter,  and  a  foUowup  letter 
of  June  3,  I  asked  the  Secretary  what 
other  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
addition  to  the  AFL-CIO  were  consulted 
on  FHA  applications.  The  Secretary  did 
not  respond  to  this  question  in  his  reply.  I 
asked  him  how  the  AFL-CIO  was  able  to 
submit  comments  as  to  competitive  and 
employment  aspects  of  FHA  applications 
when  provided  only  with  the  name,  loca- 
tion, and  product  of  the  applicant.  He 
did  not  respond  to  this  question  in  his 
reply. 

I  asked  him  whether  his  Department 
had  a  similar  procedure  of  consulting 
unions  or  outside  organizations  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  Government  grant  or 
loan  programs.  Again,  he  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  question. 

I  asked  him  for  copies  of  adverse  com- 
ments submitted  by  unions  on  pending 
FHA  applications;  for  statistics  concern- 
ing numbers  of  loans  commented  upon 
and  numbers  of  loans  rejected.  He  did 
not  respond  to  these  requests. 

And,  I  asked  him  for  copies  of  lists 
of  applications  supplied  weekly  to  the 
AFL-CIO.  Again,  his  reply  was  not  re- 
sponsive, and  he  declined  to  provide  to 
a  Member  of  Congress  Information 
which  regularly  has  been  provided  to  a 
nongovernmental,  potentially  interested 
source. 

Mr.  President,  so  difficult  has  it  been 
to  get  answers  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  to  the  mechanics  and  effects 
of  this  procedure  that  I  have  asked  the 
General  Accounting  OfBce  to  assist  me 
in  getting  answers  to  questions  about  the 
practice,  and  in  determining  larger  is- 
sues such  as  the  propriety  and  legality 
of  the  matter. 

I  am  p'.eased  that  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Tower,  is  delving  into  the  related 
area  of  labor  union  involvement  in  the 
processing  of  grant  applications  imder 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  The 
entire  question  of  union  participation, 
and  the  participation  of  other  nongov- 
ernmental organizations,  in  decision- 
making assigned  by  law  to  Federal  agen- 
cies, merits  close  scrutiny. 

During  a  preliminary  meeting  with 
GAO  officials.  Mr.  President,  I  was  able 
to  obtain  from  them  some  of  the  infor- 
mation I  had  requested,  but  had  not  re- 
ceived, from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  received  through  GAO  1  week's 
listing  of  FHA  loan  appllcatlcms  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Labor  Department  to  the 
APL-CIO.  This  list  indicates  36  appllca- 
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tions  pending  before  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. Some  600  or  more  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  fAa  to  the  Department, 
and  information  on  these,  too,  has  rou- 
tinely been  submitted  to  the  AFL-CIO. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  April  5, 1974,  letter  and  list  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Matkley  Roberts,  an  econ- 
omist for  the  AFL-CIO 's  research  de- 
partment, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  j 

Apbh.  6,  1974. 

Mr.   MASKX.ET   ROBEKTS, 

Economist,  ResearOi  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  DJp. 
Deak  Mb.  RoberIs:  We  are  enclosing,  as 
promised,  a  list  of  pending  applications  for 
FHA  loans  and  grsnts  received  by  the  De- 
I)artment  of  Labor  during  the  past  week. 
We  would  appreciate  receiving  within  two 
jeks  any  pertlneni  comments  you  may  wish 
to  make  on  the  proposed  projects.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  p<  srlod  we  will  ass\mie  con- 
currence If  no  coiiments  to  the  contrary 
have  been  received^ 
Sincerely. 

BOBEET  J.  Brown. 

Applications  por  :  'HA  Loans  and   Grants 

P  5NDING 

Name  of  appllcau  t,  location,  and  proposed 
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project 

Olds  Ambulance 
Ambulance  service. 

Chas.  O.  Grlgsby 


Service,  BeUalre,   Mich., 


.  . .  Jr.,  Plttsfield,  ni..  Mfg.  & 
marketing  of  specla  ty  or  foreign  type  cheese, 
etc. 

George  D.  Smith,  Montpeller,  Vt.,  General 
construction  work. 

Pl-O-Near  East,  tnc,  Chisago  Olty,  Minn., 
Motel  &  related  services. 

James  P.  Reynolds,  Sallsbiuy,  Mo.,  Produc- 
tion &  sale  of  readyi-mlx  concrete,  etc. 

Processing  Unlimited,  Inc.,  StlUwell,  Okla., 
Processing  beef  &  p0rk. 

Kern  Mfg.  Co.,  Ind:,  Neoga,  HI.,  Mfg.  girdles 
&  braa. 

Ramm  Mfg  Corp,  Paris,  HI.,  Mfg.  metal 
grain  bins. 

Ponderosa  Pum.  Mfg.  Co.,  Houston,  Miss., 
Mfg.  living  room  furniture. 

B&C  Tool  &  Engineering  Co.,  Downing,  Mo., 
Mfg.  small  replacement  parts,  etc. 

Glenn  O.  &  Gernetta  Wllloughby,  Arthur, 
HI.,  Sales  St  servlie  of  John  Deere  farm 
equipment,  etc.       I 

Jed  Prouty  Taveri,  Inc.,  Bucksport,  Maine, 
Motel — ^rooms  &  mefls. 

Confinement  Builders,  Inc.,  Eldora,  Iowa. 
Mfg.  livestock  confljiement  systems. 

Braun  Athletic  Co.,  Parson,  Kans.,  Mfg. 
football  &  baseball  ^oes,  etc. 

Fleet  Tire  Service,  Inc.,  SedaUa,  Mo.,  Retail 
tires  and  acoessorle$,  etc. 

J.  Richard  Knlpi,  New  Lexington,  Ohio, 
Slaughtering  and  processing  of  meat  for 
home  freezer. 

Flour  Bag  Fashions,  Inc.,  Bio  Grande, 
Puerto  Rico,  Make  sf  orts  wear  out  of  recycled 
flour  bags.  ' 

Blue  Rldg©  Shoe  Co.,  Belhaven,  N.C., 
Manufacturing  sho«s. 

Daylight  Plastics,  Inc.,  Elberfleld.  Ind., 
Produce  fishing  ta<*Je  boxes,  candle  molds. 

Donald  J.  Bezy,  S«Ulvan,  Ind.,  Purchase  of 
John  Deere  farm  Implement  dealership. 

Little  Michigan,  Inc.,  Bay  County,  Mich., 
Amusement  park  aUd  exhibition  space. 

Sleco.  Incorporatad,  Columbus,  Ind.,  Con- 
sulting engineer  and  architect. 

Meadow  VUlage,  Hayden,  Colo.,  Mobile 
home  rental  houses. 

Frederick  R.  Glftler,  Warrensburg,  Mo., 
Sanitary  landfill. 

Multi-Cut  Tool,  Itc,  Gaylord,  Mich..  Mfg. 
special  circular  cutting  drills,  etc. 

Windsor  Mfg.  Co.,  Windsor,  Mo.,  Mfg.  alu- 
minum storm  windows,  etc. 


Guy  Chevrolet  Sales.  Inc.,  Mechanlcsvllie 
Md..  Auto  dealership. 

PetrofT  Packing  Co..  Benton,  m..  Meat 
processing  and  packing  to  wholesale  trade. 

Farm  Ranch  Center,  Inc.,  Llmon,  Colo., 
Retail  farm  equipment  and  hardware. 

Willie  Lee  Johnson,  Mecklenburg  County, 
N.C.,  Purchase  of  wflekly  newspaper. 

Mahogany  Co.  o*  Mays  Landing,  Mays 
Landing,  N.J.,  Warehjouslng  fiberglass  fabrics, 
etc.,  for  sale  to  mantifacturers. 

Keith  W.  Bill  Racjtke,  Shawano,  Wis.,  Ex- 
cavating business,     i 

Travis  Co.  Fanners  Co-op  Association, 
Elgin,  Texas,  Cotton  tin  service. 

Harms  Construction  Co.,  Pequot  Lake. 
Minn.,  Expand  construction  company. 

Inc.,    Pellston,    Mich., 
airport  and  passenger 


Inc.,   St.    Mary's 
of    seed    oyster 


Wolverine  Stages 
Hauls  airfreight  fro 
bus  service. 

Chesapeake  Sea  I'arms, 
County,  Md.,  Operation 
hatchery 

Mr.  HANSEN.  JMr.  President,  also 
through  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
I  obtained  copies  lof  adverse  comments 
on  several  applicaiions  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Labor  Department  by  the 
International  Lades'  Garment  Workers 
Union  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America.  I  do  not  know  the 
outcome  of  the  applications  at  issue  in 
these  letters.  Agaiij,  this  information  has 
e  Labor  Department. 


been  requested  of 
but  not  received. 
Mr.  President, 
sent  that  the  let 


ask  unanimous  con- 
.  .,  srs  expressing  adverse 
findings,  and  a  letter  transmitting  these 
findings  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Defaietment  or  Labor, 
Washing  ion,  D.C..  April  8, 1974. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Hanson, 

Acting      Deputy      Alministrator,      Program 
Operattona,  Fariiers  Home  Adminigtra- 
tion.    UJS.   Department   of   Agriculture. 
Waahington.  D.C 
Dkar  Mr.  Hanson:  As  you  know,  our  pro- 
cedures for  the  review  of  applications  for 
rural   industrial   loaps   and  grants  referred 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  the 
TJ.S.   Employment    Service   for    certification 
Includes  a  review  by  the  APL-CIO.  Enclosed 
are  copies  of  four  Ifetters  recently  received 
from    the    International    Ladles'    Garment 
Workers'     Union     and     the     Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  raising  objec- 
tions to  five  of  the  pending  applications: 

1.  City  of  Oakclale,  Louisiana  (Lady 
Wrangler,  Inc.) — graiit. 

2.  Wm.  T.  &  Joan  C.  Riddle  d/b/a  Riddle 
Manufacturing — loat . 

3.  Town  of  Mart  Hill,  North  Carolina 
(Sbadowline,  Inc.)  — grant. 

4.  Town  of  Holly  Pond.  Alabama  (Holly 
Manufacturing,  Inc.)  —grant. 

5.  Town  of  Sno4  Hill,  North  Carolina 
(Granet  Glove  Corp.)!— grant. 

In  essence,  the  uftlons  are  alleging  that 
the  apparel  Industry  Is  a  declining  Industry 
and  that  government^  efforts  tire  being  made 
to  reduce  the  flow  ot  foreign  Imports.  They 
therefore  claim  that  any  financial  assistance 
under  the  Act  which  In  any  way  provides  as- 
sistance to  any  firm  In  the  Industry  would 
result  In  providing  tbat  firm  with  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage  and  have  a  relocation 
effect  within  the  meaning  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  Section  310(d)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 
This,  of  com-se,  raises  a  legal  question  and 
we  are  asking  our  Solicitor  to  provide  us 
with  a  ruling.  You  may  also  wish  to  consult 
with  your  legal  counael  on  this  question. 


June  25 f  197 j^ 
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The  ILOWTT  also  raises  a  question  of  fact 
about  the  City  of  Oakdale,  Loxilslana  (Lady 
Wrangler)  application  for  which  clarification 
Is  necessary.  In  the  Information  provided  by 
the  applicant,  it  Is  indicated  that  the  firm 
now  has  six  plants  in  operation,  one  of  which 
Is  located  In  Mississippi.  There  Is  no  Indica- 
tion In  the  material  you  furnished  us  from 
the  application  that  the  company  has  closed 
down  any  facilities  within  the  past  34 
months.  The  IlXJWtr,  citing  the  annual  re- 
ports of  Lady  Wrangler's  parent  con^>any. 
Blue  Bell,  Inc.,  alleges  that  Lady  Wrangler 
bad  operated  five  plants  In  Mississippi  in  1972 
and  that  one  of  the  plants  was  closed  In  1973. 
Obviously,  this  Is  a  matter  for  the  applicant 
to  resolve  and  we  would  appreciate  yo\ir  ob- 
taining the  necessary  clairiflcatlon. 

We  are  asking  our  Solicitor  to  expedite  the 
review  of  this  question  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  act  within  the  60  day  statutory  re- 
quirement of  the  Act  which  expires  In  the 
case  of  the  City  of  Oakdale  application  on 
April  27.  We  will  advise  you  as  soon  as  the 
Solicitor  makes  his  ruling. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  Brown, 
Associate  Manpower  Administrator 

for  U.S.  Employment  Service. 

Internationai.  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union, 

March  29, 1974. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Brown, 

Associate  Manpower  Administrator  /or  VS. 
Employment  Service,  Manpower  Admin- 
istration,   U.S.    Department    of    Labor. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Sib  :  This  Is  to  object  on  behalf  of  the 
International     Ladles'     Garment     Workers' 
Union  to  the  FHA  loans  and  grants  to  the 
above-mentioned    company.    In    accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Rural  Development 
Act,  Section  1932(d). 

Shadowllne,  Inc.,  a  producer  of  panties, 
slips,  lingerie  and  sleepwear.  Is  an  affiliate  of 
Blue  Bell,  Inc.  I  want  to  make  reference  to 
my  commimlcatlon  of  March  21,  1974  that 
dealt,  among  others,  with  the  application  of 
Lady  Wrangler,  Oakdale,  Louslslana.  The  in- 
formation supplied  In  this  letter  applies  with 
equal  strengUi  to  the  application  of  Shadow- 
line,  Inc. 

Por  reasons   set   forth    in   our  letter  of 
March  21,  we  urge  the  disapproval  of  the 
Instant  application  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Respectf uUy  yours, 

LazaseTepeb. 
Director.  Research  Department. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 

or  America, 
New  York,  March  28. 1974. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Brown, 

Associate  Manpower  Administrator,  V.S.  Em- 
ployment Service.  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration.    U.S.     Department     of     Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Bob:  Since  writing  the  attached  let- 
ter and  returning  to  my  office  to  sign  it.  I 
received  Information  that   applications  for 
a  glove  company,  Granet  Glove  Corp.,  Snow 
Hill,  N.C.,  and  a  pants  company,  HoUy  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  HoUy  Pond,  Ala.,  are  also 
pending.  Our  position  In  respect  to  these 
companies  would  be  the  same  as  Indicated  In 
the  earlier  correspondence. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  D.  Samttel, 

Vice  President. 

Intern.^tional  Ladies'  Garment 

Workers'  Union, 
New  York.  N.Y..  March  21. 1974. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Brown, 

Associate  Manpower  Administrator  for  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  Manpower  Admin- 
istration,   US.    Department    of    Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sib:  This  Is  to  object  on  behalf  of 
the  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 


Union  to  the  FHA  loans  and  grants  to  the 
above  mentioned  companies,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Rural  Development 
Act,  Section  1932. 

Both  Lady  Wrangler,  a  subsidiary  of  Blue 
Bell,  Inc.,  and  Wm.  T.  &  Joel  C.  Riddle  are 
planning  to  produce  apparel.  Apparel  em- 
ployment, however,  as  shown  by  the  data 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  is  declining 
due  to  the  Insufficient  demand  for  such 
goods.  This  can  be  seen  from  data  on  average 
employment  of  production  workers  In  the 
apparel  Industry  (Standard  Industrial  Cltissl- 
ficatlon  23) : 

1966  — — 1,246,700 

1967  1.237,200 

1968  1.240,100 

1969  1,238,100 

1970  1. 196, 100 

1971    ^ 1,168,300 

1972    1,164,700 

1973 1,164,000 

Further  softening  of  employment  In  the 
apparel  Industry  Is  evident  from  the  most 
recent  data  compUed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shown  below: 


Month  and  year 


Production 
worker  em- 
ployment 


Decline    in 

employment 

from  the  same 

month  a  year 

back 


July  1973 1,094,400  -1.800 

August  1973 1,169,200  -3,400 

Septeml)er  1973 1, 171, 100  —8  900 

October  1973 1,174,700  -10,100 

November  1973. 1,167,600  —21  100 

December  1973 1,150,200  -19,400 

January  1974 1,125.100  -18,100 

February  1974. 1, 130, 700  -44, 200 


At  all  times,  employment  In  the  apparel 
Industry  Is  affected  by  seasonal  and  fashion 
vagaries  that  do  not  permit  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  capacity  of  existing  competitive  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  whether  nationally  or 
In  any  one  area  of  the  country  (Including 
those  under  consideration  in  the  Instant 
situations) .  In  the  most  recent  period  com- 
petition of  Imports  further  eroded  domestic 
production  and  led  to  long-term  employment 
declines  shown  above,  thus  further  under- 
mining the  posslbUlty  of  efficient  use  of  ca- 
pacity of  existing  competitive  industrial 
enterprises  throughout  all  areas  In  the 
United  States.  This  alone  Justifies  the  denial 
of  the  instant  applications. 

The  present  tightness  In  the  available  ma- 
terials for  garment  manufacture  also  raises 
questions  about  the  efficient  use  of  existing 
capacity  In  the  apparel  industry.  This  was 
xmderllned  by  Rodger  S.  LeMatty,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Blue  Bell,  Inc.  (of 
which  Lady  Wrangler  Is  a  division),  inform- 
ing stockholders  at  the  company's  annual 
meeting  held  In  Greensboro,  N.C.  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1974  that  "we  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
the  inventory  nor  will  be  able  to  get  suffi- 
cient piece  goods"  to  maintain  past  rates  of 
growth  (Dally  News  Record,  February  6, 
1974) . 

Under  conditions  prevailing  in  the  apparel 
Industry,  financial  or  other  assistance  by  the 
federal  authorities  will  unavoidably  result 
m  the  transfer  from  one  area  to  another  of 
employment  or  business  activity  and  will 
result  In  an  increase  in  unemployment  in 
the  areas  where  the  applicants  conduct  busi- 
ness operations.  For  example.  Lady  Wrangler, 
which  operated  5  plants  In  the  State  of 
Mississippi  In  1972,  closed  one  of  them  In 
1973  (as  Is  evident  from  the  annual  reports 
of  Blue  Bell,  Inc.  to  Its  stockholders).  Wm. 
T.  &  Joan  C.  Riddle  are  planning  to  set  up 
a  plant  to  produce  clothing  for  other  com- 
panies, I.e.,  operate  as  a  contractor  for  other 
firms  in  the  apparel  and  clothing  Industry; 
their  activity,  therefore,  cannot  be  viewed 
separately  and  distinctly  from  business  ac- 


tivity and  employment  of  firms  for  whom 
they  would  perform  contract  work — the  In- 
tegrated nature  of  operations  in  the  apparel 
and  clothing  Industry  is  well  recognized  by 
statutory  law  (cf.  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended,  sec.  8(e);  Legislative  His- 
tory of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  vol.  2,  pp.  I680f., 
1446;  see  also  Greenstein  v.  National  Skirt  <fr 
Sportswear  Ass'n.  Inc..  178  F.  Supp.  681, 
687-88  (SX».N.Y.  1959),  appeal  dismissed.  274 
F.  2d  430  (2  Clr.  I960)).  The  diversion  of 
work  from  other  firms  by  Wm.  T.  &  Joan  C. 
Riddle  unavoidably  will  cavise  the  transfer 
from  one  area  to  another  of  employment 
and  business  activity. 

Approval  of  the  particular  requests,  aside 
from  the  factors  cited  above  justifying  de- 
nial, will  have  a  negative  Impact  on  activity 
in  other  areas  of  the  United  States.  Any 
financial  or  other  assistance  by  federal  au- 
thorities to  firms  in  the  Industiy  would  give 
the  recipients  of  such  assistance  a  special 
cost  advantage  not  possessed  by  others  in 
the  Industry.  In  view  of  the  narrow  operating 
margins  throughout  the  apparel  Industry, 
such  aid  unwittingly  gives  recipients  an  un- 
fair advantage  over  others,  will  induce  re- 
duced operations  elsewhere  and  Increase 
unemployment  in  other  areas  throughout 
the  country  from  which  work  Is  drawn.  This 
fact  has  been  recognized  by  the  Congress 
when  It  passed  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law 
93-203),  section  604(a),  In  which  It  speclfl- 
caUy  forbade  use  of  funds  (keeping  the  ap- 
parel Industry  In  mind)  "In  the  lower  wage 
Industries  In  jobs  where  prior  skill  or  train- 
ing is  typically  not  a  prerequisite  to  hiring 
and  where  labor  turnover  Is  high,  or  to  assist 
in  relocating  establishments  from  one  area 
to  another". 

The   Instant  applications  should  be  dis- 
approved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Lazabe  Tepeb, 
Director.  Research  Department. 

Amalgamated  Clothinc  Workers 

OF  America, 
New  York.  N.T..  March  26, 1974. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Brown, 

Associate  Manpower  Administrator,  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration, US.  Department  of  Labor.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Bob:  On  my  return  from  a  recent 
vacation.  Dr.  Lazare  Teper  of  the  ILGWU 
contacted  me  in  regard  to  the  applications 
for  loans  and  grants  by  Lady  Wrangler  and 
the  Wm.  &  Joan  C.  Riddle  Companies,  and 
I  would  like  through  this  letter  to  add  the 
protest  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America  to  that  of  the  ILGWU  in  this 
matter.  Dr.  Teper 's  letter  Is  an  excellent 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  applica- 
tions should  be  turned  down.  Let  me  add  the 
simple  fact  that  elsewhere  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  there  are  colleagues  of 
yours  who  have  been  working  for  a  number 
of  years  to  bring  about  regulation  and  mod- 
eration of  apparel  imp>orts,  pursuant  to  gov- 
ernment recognition  that  the  apparel  Indus- 
try is  in  a  state  of  decline.  Government 
grants  enabling  companies  to  establish  new 
plants  will  not  bring  about  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities but  will  simply  undermine  existing 
job  opportunities  in  established  plants. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Howard  D.  Samttel, 

Vice  President. 

what  the  REGT7LATI0NS   SAT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Oc- 
tober 18,  1973,  Federal  Register  contains 
the  rules  and  regulations  concerning  im- 
plementation of  the  title  I  programs  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act. 

Section  1842.14(c)  defines  the  "run- 
away shop"  aspect  of  the  legislation  as 
follows: 
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For  any  project  that  Is  calculated  to  or 
likely  to  result  in  the  transfer  of  any  em- 
ployment or  business  activity  from  one  area 
to  another  (loans  may  not  be  guaranteed). 
This  limitation  shall  not  prohibit  assistance 
for  the  expansion  of  an  existing  business  en- 
tity through  the  establishment  of  a  new 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such  entity 
If  the  expansion  will  not  result  in  an  Increase 
In  the  unemployment  In  the  area  of  original 
location  or  In  any  other  area  where  such 
entity  conducts  business  operations,  unless 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  such  expansion 
Is  being  established  with  the  Intention  of 
closing  down  the  operations  of  the  existing 
business  entity  In  the  area  of  Its  original 
location  or  In  any  other  area  where  it  con- 
ducts such  (derations. 

(d)  For  any  project  which  Is  calculated  to 
or  likely  to  result  In  an  increase  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods,  materials,  or  commodities, 
or  the  availability  of  services  or  facilities  in 
the  area,  when  there  is  not  sufficient  demand 
for  such  goods,  materials,  commodities,  serv- 
ices or  facilities,  to  employ  the  efficient  capac- 
ity of  existing  competitive  commercial  or 
Industrial  enterprises,  unless  such  financial 
or  other  assistance  will  not  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  existing  competitive  enterprises 
in  the  area  (loans  may  not  be  guaranteed). 

And,  section  1842.17  says: 

A  contract  of  guarantee  shall  not  be  is- 
sued if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  within 
60  days  after  the  matter  has  been  submitted 
to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
the  provisions  of  1842.14  (c)  and  (d)  have 
not  been  complied  with.  Information  for 
obtaining  this  certification  will  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing  to  PHA.  The  Information 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
by  FHA.  A  conditional  commitment  for  loan 
guarantee  will  not  be  issued  until  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  certification  Is  received. 

I  see  nothing  in  this  language,  Mr. 
President,  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  seek  concurrence  on  loan 
applications  from  the  AFlr-CIO. 

THE  BEACnON  OP  OTHERS 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  William  Claiborne, 
a  Washington  Post  staff  writer,  had 
printed  in  the  Post,  June  9,  an  article 
covering  to  some  extent  possible  influ- 
ence of  labor  unions  on  the  Grovern- 
ment's  decisionmaking  process.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  article  printed  in 
its  entirety  at  this  point  because  Con- 
gressman Lamar  Baker  of  Tennessee  had 
the  article  printed  in  the  Record  June 
17.  It  is  on  pa^e  19539. 

Mr.  Baker  at  that  time  said  of  the 
Labor  Department  practice  of  affording 
the  AFL-CIO  the  power  of  "concurrence" 
on  these  applications  that  it  is  poor  prac- 
tice. He  said  that: 

It  is  deplorable  that  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  times  rely  on  pri- 
vate interests  for  mput  on  their  final  ad- 
ministrative decision. 

Mr.  Baker  also  said  that: 

These  practices  of  the  past  should  be  elim- 
inated and  any  future  collusion  should  be 
prohibited. 

Mr.  Claiborne,  in  his  article  in  the 
Post,  quoted  the  comments  of  an  official 
of  the  AFL-CIO  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Mark  Roberts  of  the  fed- 
eration's research  department.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts was  quoted,  in  reaction  to  my  ex- 
pression of  shock  that  these  applica- 
tions are  subjected  to  AFL-CIO  scrutiny, 
as  saying  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  "must  be  for  secrecy." 


This  was  an 
in  my  opinion.  A 
tions  related  to 
practice  is  to  niake 
people  of  the  Urited 
is  such  a  practics 

There   is   ever ' 
American  people 


^toimding  observation, 

najor  intent  of  my  ac- 

:he  Labor  Department 

it  known  to  the 

States  that  there 


telephone,  and  ik 
States — has    exp:  essed 
outrage  that  the 


indication  that  the 
were  not  aware  that 
this  practice  exists.  Every  person  who 
has  commented  t^  me  upon  it — ^by  letter, 
person,  from  various 
his  shock  and 
U.S.  Government  that 
he  helps  pay  for  i^  allowing  such  a  prac- 
tice to  continue. 

Since  this  practice  was  discovered  and 
made  public  this  ^ring,  many  Americans 
have  become  awaFe  of  it.  The  Associated 
Press  and  the  Un:  ted  Press  International 
have  carried  rep(  rts  in  recent  weelis  on 
their  wires  throug  hout  the  Nation.  I  have 
received  correspo  idence  from  a  number 
of  States,  expresi  ing  the  revulsion  that 
the  average  Amei  ican  feels  toward  such 
a  practice. 

I  want  every  Aiierlcan  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the 
seat  of  his  Government.  I  want  him  to 
know  if  any  spec)  al  interest  group  is  re- 
ceiving special  fa  '^ors  from  Government. 
And  I  want  every  American  to  know  that 
when  he  submits  an  application  to  the 
Farmers  Home  A  iministration  for  Gov- 
ernment help,  thi  ,t  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  is  going  to  advise  the  AFL-CIO 
of  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Peter 
Brennan,  has  arjued  that  the  statute 
passed  by  Congres  s  does  not  specify  what 
sources  of  infornation  the  Labor  De- 
partment may  or  may  not  use  in  passing 
judgment  on  loap  requests.  I  strongly 
suggest  that  it  wa^  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  passage  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  that  tjhe  Labor  Etepartment 
seek  the  advice  ftf  the  AFL-CIO  as  to 
whether  loan  applications  made  under 
the  act  should  be ;  pproved. 

Not  only  has  ttiis  Labor  Department 
practice  been  a  si  ock  to  the  public  since 
it  has  been  expos<  d,  but  it  has  been  news 
to  most  of  the  Coi  gress,  in  my  opinion.  It 
certainly  was  nev  s  to  me — and  unpleas- 
ant news. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  (Mr.  Poage)  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  that  committee 
(Mr.  Wampler)  both  have  expressed 
their  surprise  and  concern  to  learn  of  the 
Labor  Departmeni;  practice.  The  Agricul- 
ture Committee  h$,d  jurisdiction  over  this 
legislation  when  [it  went  through  the 
Congress,  so  thei"  surprise  should  show 
clearly  that  the  L  ibor  Department  prac- 
tice does  not  rel  ect  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

The  chairman  c  f  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  advise  i  me  that  he  was  "ap- 
palled that  the  la  x»r  unions  are  screen- 
ing these  applicat  ons." 

The  ranking  lepublican  member  of 
that  committee  old  me  he  "was  not 
aware  that  rural  industrial  loan  appli- 
cations were  subji  ict  to  this  screening  by 
the  AFL-CIO."  H ;  said  he  could  not  im- 
derstand  why  th  s  would  be  necessary, 
and  that  it  appejired  to  him  "there  are 
sufficient  Governr  lent  agencies  and  data 
available  to  deteimlne  any  information 
the  Department  of  Labor  might  wish 
to  have  before  grs  nting  a  loan." 
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The  Congressmiin  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mathis)  also  commented  on  the  prac- 
tice, calling  it  "a  breach  of  ethics."  He 
said  the  procedurj  "not  only  slaps  the 
business  communi  y  in  the  face  but  once 
again  proves  that  Government  agencies 
continue  to  act  outside  the  statutory  au- 
thority given  to  thi  sm  by  Congress." 

Mr.  President,  1,he  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office  reported  to  me  on  June  12  that 
the  Labor  Departiient  has  sought  AFL- 
CIO  "concurrence' '  on  more  than  600  of 
these  FHA  loan  ipplications,  and  ap- 
proximately 20  of  these  applications  have 
been  rejected  foll)wing  AFL-CIO  com- 
ment on  them.  II  is  obvious  this  is  a 
matter  that  affects  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  ever>'  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  their  constitue  nts  should  be  apprised 
of  it. 

Mr.  President,  ii  order  to  expose  this 
matter  to  public  scrutiny;  in  order  to 
provide  a  legislative  remedy  to  what  I 
feel  is  a  violation  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress; and  in  orde  •  to  cast  some  light  on 
the  inner  working; ;  of  Government,  I  in- 
troduce today  two  neasures. 

The  first  would  )e  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 310B(d)  of  tie  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Develoament  Act  to  provide 
as  follows: 

No  application  or  any  part  of  any  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  or  loan  under  this  Act  may 
be  transmitted  or  mi  ide  available  or  disclosed 
to  any  person  (othe^  than  an  individual  who 
is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States) 
after  its  submission]  to  the  Secretary  unless 
(1)  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secrdtary,  public  comment  is 
solicited  with  respedt  to  that  application  or 
part  thereof,  or  (2)1  the  name  of  such  per- 
son was  furnished  bv  the  applicant  as  a  ref- 
erence or  source  of  [  information  concerning 
the  applicant  or  the  application. 

The  second  measure  I  am  today  in- 
troducing would  be  an  amendment  to  the 
proposed  Consumer  Protection  Act.  S. 
707.  It  contains  essentially  the  same  lan- 
guage I  just  read ;  but  while  the  first  bill 
would  pertain  onlir  to  applications  sub- 
mitted under  the  Rural  Development 
Act,  this  amendment  would  relate  to  any 
and  all  applications  submitted  to  any 
Federal  agency. 

Under  these  proposals.  Mr.  President, 
Government  agendies  charged  with  proc- 
essing applicatioiis  for  Federal  assist- 
ance would  be  reauired  either  to  make 
known  to  the  genetal  public  information 
concerning  such  applications,  or  to  pro- 
tect from  non-Pedferal  scrutiny  all  infor- 
mation about  apolications.  The  Labor 
Department  could  no  longer  submit  in- 
formation about  grant  or  loan  applica- 
tions to  the  AFL-CIO  or  other  unions 
without  simultaneously  making  the  same 
information  available  to  the  public.  The 
Department  could  no  longer  permit 
AFL-CIO  "concurrence"  on  loan  appli- 
cations without  permitting  the  public 
that  same  right  of  concurrence.  And,  if 
the  Government  determined  that  public 
comment  on  pending  applications  was 
not  appropriate,  tien  nc/one  outside  the 
Federal  GJovemm^nt  wmild  have  access 
to  information  al^out  pending  applica- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  t  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  letters,  documents, 
and  newspaper  arjticles  relating  to  this 
the  Record,  together 
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issue  be  printed  ir 


with  the  texts  of  the  measures  I  intro- 
duce today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington.  DC,  June  20, 1974. 
Hon.  Frederick  Dent, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  Recently,  I  learned 
of  a  procedure  followed  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  whereby  information  on  small  busi- 
ness and  industry  loan  applications  submit- 
ted under  the  Rural  Development  Act  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  weekly  pro- 
vided to  the  AFL-CIO.  The  AFL-CIO,  in  turn, 
gives  the  information  on  these  applications 
to  affiliated  unions.  The  unions  and  the 
AFL-CIO  are  given  two  weeks  to  comment 
on  the  applications,  and  If  nothing  is  heard, 
concurrence  is  assumed  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. Frequently,  adverse  comments  on  these 
applications  are  received  from  the  unions, 
and  are  considered  by  the  Department  in 
making  a  decision  as  to  certification  of  the 
loans.  These  applications  are  screened  by 
Labor  because  of  a  "runaway  shop  clause" 
included   in   the   Rural   Development   Act. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  investigating 
the  background  and  effects  of  this  proce- 
dure. I  have  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  investigate  the  propriety  and  legal- 
ity of  a  government  agency  permitting  a 
non-governmental,  potentially  interested 
party  to  participate  in  the  decision-making 
which  Congress  specificaUy  delegated  to  the 
Secretary.  I  am  aware  a  similar  procedure  is 
used  concerning  grant  applications  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  under  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act. 

In  a  recent  meeting  with  GAO  officials,  I 
was  informed  that  the  practice  of  consulting 
non-governmental  sources,  such  as  unions 
and  industry  associations,  before  certifying 
various  types  of  grant  and  loan  applications, 
iB  followed  by  the  Commerce  Department, 
and  most  often  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  I  am  told  that  Labor 
sometimes  refers  FHA  applications  under  the 
Rural  Development  Act  to  EDA  for  market 
capacity  studies,  and  that  EDA  In  turn  pro- 
vides information  on  these  applications  to 
non-governmental  sources. 

With  regard  to  this  issue,  I  would  appreci- 
ate your  Department's  assistance  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Please  confirm  whether  Commerce,  or 
any  agency  or  office  of  Commerce,  provides 
Information  on  applications  submitted  to 
federal  agencies  for  grants  and/or  loans,  to 
non-governmental  sources  prior  to  applica- 
tion certification  or  approval. 

2.  Please  specify  the  type  of  grant  or  loan 
programs  in  connection  with  which  non- 
governmental sources  are  allowed  to  com- 
ment, and  please  specify  by  name  the  non- 
governmental sources  contacted. 

3.  Please  provide  a  list  describing  each  of 
the  FHA  applications  handled  by  your  De- 
partment; a  list  of  non-governmental  sources 
permitted  to  comment  with  regard  to  each; 
copies  of  any  comments  received  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  these  applications  from 
non-governmental  sources;  and  an  indication 
of  the  disposition  of  each  application  (cer- 
tified, not  certified,  etc.) . 

4.  Please  Indicate  whether,  in  instances 
Where  non-governmental  sources  submit 
comments  concerning  a  grant  or  loan  ao- 
pllcatlon,  the  applicant  Is  provided  with  the 
comments  made  about  the  application. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Kind  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clutord  P.  Hansen. 
U.S.  Senator. 


UjS.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  11, 1974. 
Hon.  Peter  Brennan, 

Secretary  of  Labor,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your 
June  10  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  May  20.  It  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  concur  with  your  view 
that  the  Labor  Department's  procedures  in 
implementing  the  Rural  Development  Act 
are  "fully  consistent  with  the  legislation  and 
a  responsible  public  agency  approach  .  .  .", 
since  your  reply  conspicuously  excluded  the 
very  infornmtion  I  requested  that  might  fa- 
cilitate an  Informed  Judgment.  In  fact,  in- 
formation I  have  sought  from  others,  includ- 
ing the  Chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  would  suggest  that  the  Depart- 
ment's procedure  may  be  at  variance  with 
the  intent,  If  not  the  language,  of  the  Act 
involved. 

You  express  in  your  letter  your  belief  that 
the  Department  should  consult  with  any 
reliable  source  ".  .  .  Including  other  govern- 
mental agencies,  labor  union  organizations 
and  public  interest  groups."  I  can  only  re- 
peat my  request  of  May  20  that  you  specify 
what  other  non-governmental  groups,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  AFL-CIO,  your  Department  con- 
tacts as  sources  of  information  in  connec- 
tion with  RDA  applications. 

You  Indicate,  as  well,  that  "sources  of  In- 
formation are  just  that — they,  in  no  way, 
participate  in  the  Department's  decision- 
making process."  No  one  would  contend  that 
the  AFL-CIO  solely,  officially  and  formally 
decides  on  certification  of  these  loan  applica- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  if  the  Federation's 
role  m  your  procedure  has  so  little  effect  or 
meaning  as  you  imply,  what  possible  reason 
4s  there  for  the  Department's  continued  con- 
sultation with  this  non-governmental  source, 
if  not  to  utlUze  the  feedback  diu-lng  the  de- 
cision-making process?  Further,  it  certainly 
might  be  argued  that  the  process  works  In 
reverse  of  your  description;  I.e.,  the  Labor 
Department  Is  the  source  of  Information,  and 
the  AFL-CIO  Is  the  recipient. 

As  you  know,  in  letters  dated  May  20  and 
June  3, 1  requested  certain  Information  about 
this  Issue,  Including  a  list  of  applications 
that  have  been  referred  to  the  AFU-CIO,  and 
copies  of  the  Federation's  comments  on  these 
applications.  Your  Department  has  yet  to  for- 
ward Information  requested  which  routinely 
is  provided  to  a  non-governmental  and  po- 
tentially Interested  party.  I  would,  there- 
fore, take  this  opportunity  to  renew  the  re- 
quests outlined  in  my  previous  letters,  and 
to  ask  that  the  information  requested  in 
those  letters  be  provided  at  an  early  date. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CLirpoRD  P.  Hansen, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Department  of  Laror, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  10, 1974. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  This  is  In  further 
response  to  yotir  letter  of  May  20,  1974,  fol- 
lowing up  on  our  recent  oorrespondence  re- 
garding the  Rural  Development  Act.  As 
Assistant  Secretary  Kolberg  indicated  In  his 
recent  letter  to  you,  we  are  reviewing  the 
points  raised  In  your  letter. 

However,  I  want  to  reiterate  the  position 
outlined  in  my  letter  of  May  16,  regarding 
our  contacts  with  labor  tmlon  organizations 
in  implementing  our  responsibilities  under 
the  law.  We  strongly  believe  that  we  are 
obligated  to  consult  with  any  reliable  source 
deemed  appropriate  In  making  these  deter- 
minations, Including  other  governmental 
agencies,  labor  union  organizations  and 
public  Interest  groups.  Further,  sources  of 


information  are  just  that — they,  In  no  way, 
participate  in  the  Department's  decision- 
making process. 

We  consider  our  procedures  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  legislation  and  a  responsible 
public  agency  approach  that  recognizes  the 
proper  role  of  Interested  organizations  while, 
at  the  same  time,  not  abdicating  our  respon- 
sibility to  make  expeditiovts  judgments  on 
the  rural  development  loan  applications. 

In  closing,  I  find  no  basis  for  excluding 
interested  organizations  from  providing  in- 
formation on  *he  potential  adverse  effect  of 
rural  development  loans  as  yotir  concerns 
would  appear  to  -uggest. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  Brennan, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 


VS.  House  of  Representatives, 

Committtee  on  Agrictilture, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  24, 1974. 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen  :  Thank  you  for  yovir 
letter  of  May  20. 1  am  appalled  that  the  labor 
unions  are  screenmg  these  applications. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  Brennan  and 
asked  for  an  explanation. 

You  were  most  thoughtful  to  bring  this  to 
my  attention. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  R.  POAGE, 

Chairman. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  10. 1974. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Cliff  :  Thank  you  for  your  recent  let- 
ter regarding  examination  of  FHA  loan  ap- 
plications by  the  AFL-CIO. 

I  was  not  aware  that  rural  industrial  loan 
applications  were  subject  to  this  screening 
by  the  AFL-CIO.  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  this  would  be  necessary.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  there  are  sufficient  govern- 
ment agencies  and  data  available  to  deter- 
mine any  Information  the  Department  of 
Labor  might  wish  to  have  before  granting  a 
loan. 

I  appreciate  your  giving  me  this  Informa- 
tion,  and  allowing   me   an   opporttuiity  to 
comment.  You  can  be  assured  of  my  Inter- 
est in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

William  C.  Wampler, 

3f ember  of  Congress. 

MAT  28,  1974. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  It  recently  came  to  my 
attention  that  loan  applications  under  Pub- 
lic Law  92-419  under  the  aegis  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are.  in  accordance 
with  Section  110(a) ,  delivered  to  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Labor  for  certification.  I  was  in- 
formed and  upon  mqulry,  the  Department 
of  Labor  confirmed,  that  these  loan  applica- 
tions are  automatically  made  known  to  the 
AFL-CIO  and  their  comments  solicited.  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  outlining  the  procedures. 

That  answer  raises  several  questions  of 
greater  import  which  demand  Immediate  In- 
vestigation and  response: 

1.  Without  statutory  or  regulatory  basis, 
loans  under  consideration  are  subjected  to 
scrutiny  by  a  private  and  interested  group. 
As  the  letter  tadicates.  of  over  200  applica- 
tions made,  six  (6)  hsd  "adverse  comments" 
from  the  AFL-CIO.  One  of  the  six  was  later 
approved.  The  question  immediately  comes 
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to  mind,  was  the  subsequent  approval  the  re- 
sult of  changed  relationships  between  the 
borrowing  applicant  and  the  labor  union  in- 
volved? It  Is  not  enough  to  know  that  the 
loan  was  approved,  inquiry  must  also  be 
made  as  to  whether  the  union  and  applicant 
exchanged  considerations  prior  to  approval. 

Does  not  the  very  process  Involve  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  In  weighting 
business-labor  differences  in  favor  of  the 
labor  unions?  I  do  not  understand  the  Act 
under  which  these  loans  are  processed  to 
have  been  a  union  assistance  act  against  bor- 
rowers. Five  of  the  six  loans  which  had  ad- 
verse comments  and  which  were  "still  being 
Investigated,"  as  of  May  16.  1974.  had  obvi- 
ously not  been  certified.  Were  they  still  with- 
in the  60-day  certification  period  envisioned 
by  the  Act? 

Is  a  labor  union  the  proper  and  appar- 
ently exclusive  source  of  Judgment  on  a 
question  of  excess  production  capacity? 

2.  The  Etepartment  of  Labor  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  and  apparently  ignores  soliciting 
any  Input  from  other  sources  on  the  first 
criterion  in  the  Act,  I.e.,  the  effect  of  the  loan 
on  competitive  business  enterprises. 

3.  The  potential  for  utUizatlon  by  the 
union  of  Its  power  of  "concurrence"  Is  too 
obvious  to  require  comment. 

4.  Among  the  200  cases  on  which  the 
APL-CIO  made  no  adverse  comment,  were 
the  applicants  in  any  way  pre-certlfled  by 
the  union?  Has  the  procedure  reached  the 
point  where  an  applicant  for  a  government 
loan  under  this  Act  understands  that  he 
must  first  go  to  the  union,  or  otherwise  be 
wasting  his  time  In  applying  to  the  govern- 
ment? 

5.  It  appears  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  the  use  of  a  source 
for  information  in  assisting  its  determina- 
tion Is  a  different  thing  from  endowing  that 
source  with  a  "concurrence"  right  over  the 
deliberative  procedures  of  an  agency  of  gov- 
ernment. An  investigation  is  certainly  ap- 
propriate on  the  question  of  the  abuse  of  an 
unregulated,  non-statutory  power  so  frankly 
admitted  by  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
the  government. 

6.  Assuming  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
In  this  Act  was  to  provide  another  tool  for 
screening  loan  applicants,  the  Department 
of  Labor  makes  no  reference  to  the  criteria 
used  by  the  union  to  which  It  has  granted 
loan  concurrence  powers.  Are  there  such  cri- 
teria in  existence?  Have  they  been  studied 
and  approved  by  anyone  with  the  statutory 
loan  concurrence  power?  It  appears  ironic 
that  regulations  Issued  by  Departments  of 
the  government  to  implement  statutory  en- 
actments have,  until  recently,  been  required 
to  undergo  public  review  while  regulations 
not  In  existence  are  used  to  endow  third  par- 
ties with  powers  the  government  Itself  be- 
lieves Inappropriate  to  its  own  activities. 

7.  I  raise  as  a  final  pomt  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  government  should  be 
Involved  In  a  procedure  which  leaves  a  loan 
applicant  fs)  open  to  the  potential  of  being 
a  victim  of  those  crimes  outlined  in  Chap- 
ter 41  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
It  appears  that  the  Department  of  Labor  is, 
itself,  violating  Section  1905  of  that  same 
Title. 

In  view  of  all  the  questions  above  out- 
lined and  all  of  the  problems  raised  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  letter  of  May  16,  1974, 
I  call  upon  your  office  to  Initiate  and  carry 
through  with  expediency  a  thorough  Inves- 
tigation of  these  procedures  for  certifying 
loans  under  Public  Law  92-419.  Certainly.  I 
do  not  believe  Congress  could  have  intended 
the  uses  to  which  this  Act  Is  now  being  put. 
Material  produced  by  an  Investigation  by 
your  office  Is  essent'.al  In  determining  If  cor- 
rective legislation  Is  necessary  to  undo  any 
misuse  of  government  lending  powers  ex- 
posed by  that  Investigation. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  could  Indicate  to 
me  In  the  Immediate  future  the  length  of 
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time  you  expect  wl$  be  needed  for  this  In- 
vestigation to  be  coiiipleted. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely  you-s. 

C  JFFORD  P.  HANSEN. 

U.S.  Senate. 

June  3,  1974. 
Hon.  Peter  Brennai  , 

Secretary  of  Labor,  I  '.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.t '. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret/ ry:  This  is  a  follow-up 
to  my  letter  to  you  dated  May  20,  In  which 
I  requested  addition  il  Information  about  the 
participation  of  thelAFL-CIO  In  the  screen- 
ing of  loan  appllcfetlons  submitted  under 
the  Rural  Development  Act. 

I  am  enclosing  a  i  ;opy  of  an  editorial  from 
the  Spokane,  Washington,  Spokesman-Re- 
view, In  which  It  ii  noted  that  at  least  500 
of  these  FHA  applications  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  APL-CIO;  that  adverse  find- 
ings were  returned  by  the  union  approxi- 
mately 18  of  these  requests;  and  that  three 
have  been  turned  down.  In  your  May  16 
letter  to  me,  you  indicated  about  200  appli- 
cations had  been  submitted  by  FHA;  that 
a  half-dozen  had  be  en  the  subject  of  adverse 
union  comment;  aid  that  while  some  were 
still  under  Investl  ;ation,  apparently  none 
had  yet  been  turnec  down. 

In  order  to  updal  e  my  May  20  request  for 
certain  Information ,  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  could  provide  in  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial requested  in  that  letter,  copies  of  the 
adverse  comments  x  >ceived  on  all  FHA  appli- 
cants for  whom  su(h  comments  were  made; 
information  on  th(  reason  for  non-certifi- 
cation of  any  appll  ;ations  in  this  category; 
and  Information  as  to  the  status  of  any  ap- 
plications under  in  restlgation  as  a  result  of 
adverse  union  fe<  d-back.  Additionally,  I 
would  like  to  know  If  your  agency's  decision- 
making process  wl  h  respect  to  any  of  the 
applications  for  war  led  by  FHA  has  to  date 
required  more  than  60  days. 

Thank  you  for  yo'  tr  assistance. 
Sincerely  yov  rs, 

CLIFFORD  P.  Hansen. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Mat  20, 1974. 
Hon.  Peter  Brennan, 

Secretary  of  Labor,  V  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Secretait:  Your  May  16  reply 
rural  Industrialization 
loans  was  appreciated.  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest additional  Infarmatlon  concerning  the 
participation  of  the  ^PL-CIO  in  the  screen- 
ing of  these  loan  ap  ilications,  as  submitted 
under  Public  Law  92  119,  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act. 

You  made  referenie  in  your  reply  to  the 
AFL-CIO  and  "the  ether  agencies  we  use  as 
soiu-ces  of  Information  ..."  I  would  appre- 
ciate It  If  you  could  specify  what  other  non- 
governmental agenc  es.  In  addition  to  the 
APL-CIO,  your  Department  contacts  as 
sources  of  Informat  on  in  connection  with 
these  loan  applicatlo  qs. 

You  cited  In  your  reply  the  Department's 
obligation  to  assess  [the  Impact  of  loans  on 
competitive  businesses  and  on  employment. 
You  also  Indicated  tbat  no  Information  as  to 
size  of  loan,  volume  of  sales  or  expected 
employment  Is  supplied  the  AFL-CIO.  With- 
out this  informatiott,  how  Is  the  AFL-CIO 
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such  as  you  indlcatells  supplied  to. the  union 
weekly  by  your  Department,  and  a  copy  of 
one  or  more  of  the  adverse  reports  received 
from  the  AFL-CIO  as  cited  In  your  letter 
tome. 

I  would  like  to  know  If  the  Department 
conducts  a  similar  program  of  Judging  com- 
petitive and  employtnent  Impact  In  connec- 
tion with  any  otheii  federal  programs,  such 
as  the  Small  Business  Administration  loans, 
for  example.  Please  i  indicate  what  the  pro- 
grams are,  and  ^hat  non-governmental 
sources  are  contacte(d  for  Input.  Also,  please 
indicate  whether  tlie  AFL-CIO  is  asked  to 
comment  on  federal  applications  or  pro- 
grams other  than  Jthose  authorized  under 
Section  118(a)  of  P^i.  92-419,  and  what  these 
programs  Include.      | 

Please  define  who  Is  responsible  for  deter- 
minations as  to  sub^8tandard  wage  payment 
by  employers  applytig  under  this  Act.  You 
Indicate  the  AFL-<^0  had  suggested  on  at 
least  one  occasion  ihat  sub-standard  wages 
might  be  involved;  but  that  the  Wage  Hour 
Administration's  Investigation  had  deter- 
mined there  was  no '  vage  law  violation.  Is  not 
the  Wage  Hour  Adn  Inlstration  able  to  iden- 
tify sub-standard  v  age  rates  In  connection 
with  these  appUcaflons  without  AFL-CIO 
Initiation? 

I  look  forward  t^  your  further  reply. 

Kind  regards, 

Sincerely  you*s, 

C  LiFFORD  p.  Hansen, 
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ter  oi  April  3,  1974,  regarding  union  partici- 
pation in  the  procedures  we  are  using  to 
implement  the  responsibilities  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  review  rural  in- 
dustrialization loan  applications  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  (PJj.  92-419).  The  facts  briefiy 
are  these: 

Section  118(a)  of  this  legislation  requires 
the  Department  to  determine  whether  loans 
being  considered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  com- 
petitive business  enterprises  in  the  area 
where  the  loan  applicant  proposes  to  locate 
or  cause  unemployment  where  the  applicant 
presently  conducts  business.  The  latter  deter- 
mination Is  designed  to  forestall  federal  as- 
sistance to  "runaway  shops."  The  Act  also  In- 
structs the  Department  to  develop,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tore,  a  system  of  certiflcation  which  will  en- 
sure the  expeditious  processing  of  requests 
for  assistance  under  this  section  of  the  legis- 
lation. The  conference  report  shows  that  Con- 
gress expected  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
make  such  determinations  within  30  days 
but  Imposed  a  statutory  limit  of  60  days  from 
,  receipt  of  the  request  for  certification. 

The  statute  does  not  specify  what  sources 
of  Information  we  may  or  should  use  in  mak- 
ing our  determination.  We  believe  we  are 
required  to  use  whatever  sources  of  infor- 
mation will  enable  us  to  follow  the  statutory 
mandate  of  (1)  processing  the  applications 
expeditiously,  and  (2)  making  an  informed 
Judgment  about  the  probable  effects  the 
granting  of  the  loan  will  have  on  competitive 
businesses  and  on  employment. 

Draft  certification  procedures  under  this 
legislation  have  been  developed  by  our  staff 
In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  are  now  being  cleared  by  that 
Department.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  oper- 
ating under  Interim  procedures  by  which  we 
consult  State  Employment  Security  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  well  as  the  Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  Intemationtil  AFL-CIO  to  obtain 
information  which  may  be  relevant  to  our 
determination. 

The  APL-CIO  and  the  other  agencies  we 
use  as  sources  of  information  understand 
that  they  are  not  participants  In  the  deter- 
mination process.  The  facts  we  receive  are 
given  the  weight  we  deem  appropriate  and 
such  further  investigation  is  made  as  the 
Department  deems  appropriate. 

This  check  with  the  union  is  made  by  pro- 
viding them  each  week  with  a  listing  of  new 
loan  applications  received,  the  specific  prod- 
ucts Involved,  and  the  location  of  the  estab- 
lishment. No  Information  Is  given  to  them  on 
size  of  loan,  volume  of  sales  or  expected  em- 
ployment. In  this  weekly  letter,  the  union  is 
advised  that  they  have  two  weeks  in  which 
to  comment  on  any  of  the  establishments  on 
the  listing,  or  we  will  assume  their  concur- 
rence. 

Thus  far,  of  the  more  than  200  cases  we 
have  received  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, we  have  a  total  of  about  a  half-dozen 
adverse  comments  from  the  AFL-CIO.  One 
of  these  related  to  the  possibility  that  an 
employer  who  requested  an  FHA  rural  de- 
velopment loan  was  paying  substandard 
wages.  We  made  a  field  check  on  this  estab- 
lishment through  our  Wage  Hour  Adminis- 
tration and  determined  that  there  was  no 
violation  of  the  law  in  this  employer's 
wage  practices.  This  loan  certification  was 
approved  by  mb.  The  other  five  certifica- 
tions relate  to  possible  excess  productive 
capacity  in  the  textile  and  apparel  industries. 
The  facts  on  these  specific  situations  are 
still  being  Investigated,  and  a  final  determi- 
nation of  these  has  not  yet  been  made.  In- 
cidentally, we  did  not  receive  any  adverse 
comments  on  the  establishment  in  Wyoming, 
whose  Inquiry  prompted  your  letter. 

We  believe  that  the  inclusion  of  this  pro- 


vision in  the  Act  indicated  Congress'  inten- 
tion that  no  Ctovernment  loan  should  be 
made  available  to  a  firm  merely  to  move  Jobs 
from  one  area  to  another,  or  to  provide  un- 
fair competition  to  existing  business  estab- 
lishments by  the  payment  of  substandard 
wages  or  other  factors.  In  discharging  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  us  by  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  this  program,  we  believe 
that  It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  call  upon 
various  organizations.  Including  labor  unions, 
who  may  have  facts  or  information  to  offer 
with  respect  to  possible  adverse  employment 
or  competitive  business  impact. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  clarify 
an   apparent  misunderstanding   relating  to 
the  procedures  we  have  established  for  the 
implementation  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  J.  Brennan, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Afbil  3,  1974. 
Hon.  Peter  J.  Brennan, 

Secretary  of  Labor,  V.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret  art:  Yesterday  afternoon, 
I  received  a  routine  Inquiry  from  my  state 
as  to  the  status  of  an  Insured  loan  application 
a  small  Wyoming  industry  has  submitted  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  under  Sec- 
tion 118(a)  of  the  Rural  Development  Act. 

A  member  of  Assistant  Labor  Secretary 
Kolberg's  office  advised  that  the  AFL-CIO 
had  not  yet  completed  Its  "review"  of  the 
application.  A  member  of  my  staff  again 
telephoned  Mr.  Kolberg's  ofBce  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  that  information. 

It  was  explained  that  an  agreement  exists 
with  the  labor  union  Involving  submission  of 
RDA  Industrial  loan  applications  on  a  weekly 
basis  for  review;  despite  the  fact  that  neither 
the  Act  nor  regtUations  to  Implement  it  call 
for  AFL-CIO  review. 

If  the  situation  Is  such  as  has  been  out- 
lined, I  find  this  procedure  Intolerable  and 
Intend  to  bring  It  Immediately  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President  and  the  American 
public. 

Nowhere  in  the  regulations  or  the  law 
have  I  found  that  the  AFL-CIO  Is  given  au- 
thority to  participate  In  the  governmental 
decision-making  on  eligibility  of  loan  appli- 
cants. This  action,  if  as  described,  indicates 
scandalous  Invasion  of  the  applicants'  right 
to  privacy,  and  gives  the  labor  union  unprec- 
edented infiuence  of  government  function. 

A  full  and  immediate  explanation  of  this 
matter  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clifford  P.  Hansen, 

US.  Senator. 

S.  3694 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
310B(d)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  No  application  or  any  part  of  any 
application  for  a  grant  or  loan  under  this 
Act  may  be  transmitted  or  made  available  or 
disclosed  to  any  person  (other  than  an  in- 
dividual who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States)  after  its  submission  to  the 
Secretary  unless  (1)  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  public 
comment  Is  solicited  with  respect  to  tbat 
application  or  part  thereof,  or  (2)  the  name 
of  such  person  was  furnished  by  the  appli- 
cant as  a  reference  or  source  of  information 
concerning  the  applicant  or  the  application." 

Amendment  No.  1525 

On  page  75,  between  lines  21  and  22,  insert 
the  following  section: 

"Sec  14.  That,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  no  application  or  part  of  any  (^pli- 


cation for  Federal  assistance  under  any  Fed- 
eral law  may  be  transmitted  or  made  avail- 
able or  disclosed  to  any  person  (other  than 
an  individual  who  is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States)  after  Its  submission 
to  a  Federal  agency  unless  (1)  the  name  of 
such  person  was  furnished  by  the  applicant 
as  a  reference  or  source  of  information  con- 
cerning the  applicant  or  the  application,  or 
(2)  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  head  of  the  agency,  public  comment  is 
solicited  with  respect  to  that  application 
or  part  thereof." 

Redesignate  the  following  sections  of  S.  707 
accordingly. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  McClure,  and  Mr. 
McClellan)  : 
S.  3695.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  referral 
or  submission  of  applications  for  Federal 
assistance  to  private  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

S.  3696.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  I*resident,  1  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  participate  with  Sen- 
ator Hansen  in  this  important  discussion. 
By  sheer  accident  we  have,  I  am  afraid, 
xmcovered  a  very  serious  abuse  in  Gov- 
ernment power. 

In  attempting  to  serve  our  respective 
constituencies  Senator  Hansen  and  I 
have  uncovered  a  practice  whereby  the 
Department  of  Labor  routinely  solicits 
the  views  of  big  labor  as  to  the  merits,  or 
lack  thereof,  of  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
application.  This  referral  service  has 
been  initiated  by  the  Department  and 
not  by  the  international  imions  involved. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  admitted  to  by  Secretary 
Brennan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  wire  copy 
story  in  which  the  Secretary  admits  this 
to  be  the  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mass  Transportation 
Washington. — The  Labor  Department 
said  Tuesday  that  it  systematically  had  labor 
unions  review  Federal  mass  transportation 
grant  proposals  to  protect  the  interests  of 
workers. 

Sen.  Clifford  Hansen,  R-Wyo.,  inquired  at 
the  Department  at  first  about  the  practice 
of  APL-CIO  reviews  of  rural  development 
act  loans  and  grants  applications. 

The  department  released  the  texts  of  an 
exchange  of  letters. 

Secretary  Peter  Brennan  said  the  Depart- 
ment routinely  checked  with  unions  and 
others  to  determine  if  loan  and  grant  appli- 
cations under  the  act  might  adversely  af- 
fect the  Interests  of  working  men. 

Brennan  said  the  unions  were  only  In- 
vited to  review  and  comment  on  proposals 
but  that  the  details  of  the  proposals  were 
not  disclosed.  He  said  the  reviews  helped 
Labor  Department  experts  reach  decisions 
about  approval  of  proposed  rural  indus- 
trialization plans  but  were  not  substitutes 
for  the  Department  decision  making  process 
Hansen  wrote  again  saying  he  wanted  to 
know  about  the  Department's  handling  of 
grant  applications  under  the  urban  mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

Brennan  said  the  department  uses  similar 
procedures,  submitting  Information  about 
applications  to  unions  to.  in  the  words  of 
the  act,  "protect  the  interests  of  employes 
affected  by  such  assistance." 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  today. 

I  have  checked  into  it  a  little  myself. 
I  know  that  what  the  Senators  are  pre- 
senting here  is  the  truth;  it  is  the  shock- 
ing truth.  We  are  a  government  that  is 
constituted  under  law.  The  idea  that 
Government  responsibility  should  be 
transferred  for  private  source  is  some- 
thing that  just  cannot  be  passed  over.  It 
is  a  very  serious  situation. 

We  would  not  stand  for  it  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  delegated  his  re- 
sponsibility to  certain  businesses  or  if 
this  would  happen  any  place  else.  The 
idea  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  rou- 
tinely refers  matters  upon  which  he  must 
make  a  decision  to  an  outside  organiza- 
tion is  something  that  does  not  fit  into 
the  American  scheme  of  things. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  thank  him 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  his  remarks.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  took  cognizance  of  this 
situation. 

It  is  clear  from  Secretary  Brerman's 
frank  admission  that  he  believes  this 
practice  to  be  both  legal  and  reasonable. 
I  must  beg  to  differ.  I  think  that  it  may 
be  illegal;  that  in  fact  it  is  clearly  not 
consistent  with  congressional  intent; 
and  that  it  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  ethical  standards  which  any  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  should  and  must 
follow. 

Senator  Hansen's  initial  inquiry  re- 
lated to  loans  given  to  small  business- 
men by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. The  Department  of  Labor's  role  in 
this  type  of  grant  is  supposedly  to  insure 
that  the  awarding  of  the  grant  doesn't 
assist  a  business  in  attempting  to  run 
away  from  a  union. 

In  attempting  to  keep  my  constituents 
informed,  I  had  inquired  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  concerning 
the  awarding  of  capital  grants  to  local 
communities  so  that  they  can  acquire 
mass  transportation  systems.  In  nearly 
every  case,  the  holdup  on  the  grant  was 
due  to  the  Department  of  Labor  which  is 
statutorily  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  making  sure  that  during  the  tran- 
sition from  private  to  public  employment 
the  working  conditions  and  standards 
of  the  employees  are  not  worsened.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  13(C)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Act  which  delegates  this  responsibility 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

Interests  or  Employees:  Protective  Ar- 
rangements; Terms  and  CoNDmoNs 
(c)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  any  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  that  fair  and  equita- 
ble arrangements  are  made,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  employees  affected  by  such  assistance. 
Such  protective  arrangements  shall  Include 
without  being  limited  to,  such  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  for  (1)  the  preservation  of 
rights,   prlvueges.    and   benefits    (Including 
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rights  and  benefits) 
bargaining  agree- 
(2)  the  continuation  of 
rights;  (3)  the  protec- 
agalnst  a  wors- 
with  respect  to  their 
of  emplojrment 
mass  transportation 
of  reemployment  of  em- 
laid  off;  and  (5)  paid 
programs.  Such  ar- 
provislons  protect- 
agalnst  a  worsening 
respect  to  their  em- 
In  no  event  provide 
l^ose  established  pursu- 
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continuation  of 
under  existing 
ments  or  otherwise; 
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Mr.  TOWER.  H^.  President,  I  have  no 
strong  objections  t  o  the  concept  and  ob- 
jectives embodied  in  section  13(c),  al- 
though the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  does  makje  some  substantive 
changes  in  the  section.  However,  I  am  ex- 
tremely concerned  and  indeed  shocked 
by  the  maimer  in  '  /hich  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  been  fulfilling  its  statutory 
responsibility. 

Senator  Hansen  las  likewise  had  occa- 
sion to  make  inqu  rles  about  grants  un- 
der the  Urban  Maas  Transit  Act.  He  has 
been  told  by  an  dfflclal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  a  veto  ojver  these  grants.  All 
the  evidence  that  I  have  accumulated 
forces  me  to  conclude  that  this  assertion 
is  accurate.  1 

So  far  as  I  know)  there  is  no  precedent 
for  a  Federal  Government  agency  refer- 
ring grant  applications  to  a  private  orga- 
nization on  an  uiAolicited  basis.  If  the 
Congress  intended  the  AFL-CIO  to  be 
consulted  then  it  should  have  statutorily 
provided  for  sucH  an  arrangement  in 
these  various  statutes. 

There  are  two  iidependent  principles 
which  should  be  addressed  in  analyzing 
this  situation.  Firtt,  I  strongly  believe 
that  this  practice  js  unethical  and  per- 
haps illegal.  We  lave  heard  and  read 
about  during  the  riast  year  of  undue  in- 
fluence being  applied  to  various  officials 
in  the  executive  branch  by  corporate  offi- 
cials. Such  conversations,  meetings,  and 
any  agreements  reached  from  these  con- 
tacts have  been  cloaked  in  total  secrecy. 
The  practice  we  ate  discussing  today  is 
equaUy  undemocrj(tic,  smacking  of  the 
same  type  of  Govei-nment  policymaking 
by  secret  action  thAt  we  have  been  hear- 
ing about  in  recenk  months. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  AFL-CIOjhas  a  monopoly  over 
what  is  best  for  tie  American  working 
man  and  woman.  I  know  of  no  other  pri- 
vate organization  t  lat  is  allowed  to  com- 
ment upon  mass  Iransit  grant  awards. 
Generally  speaking ,  the  objectives  of  an 
international  union  can  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  members  of  a  local  union 
as  well  as  the  leadership  of  that  local. 
It  is  neither  unusu  il  nor  necessarily  im- 
proper for  a  natidnal  or  international 
union  to  take  a  losition  substantively 
at  odds  with  a  local  union  in  order  to  bet- 
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ter  advance  the  go  lis  of  the  majority  of 
the  organization.  However,  this  is  not  the 
type  of  case  that  nierits  this  kind  of  in- 
trusion. With  resdect  to  grants  under 
the  Urban  Mass  "Transit  Act,  the  needs 
of  the  local  workers  themselves  should 
be  the  sole  issue  at|  hand.  The  executive 
officers  of  the  Int?emational  AFL-CIO 
should  not  have  a  direct  role  to  play  nor 
a  direct  line  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Yet  the  evidence  at  my  disposal  leads  me 
to  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  with  respedt  to  the  Texas  grant 
applications  that  I  have  followed,  the  in- 
terest of  the  local  union  and  their  mem- 
bers have  taken  a  bpck  seat  to  the  wishes 
of  big  labor. 


The    Federal 
American  consume^ 
est  in  these  kinds 


jvemment  and  the 
have  a  major  Inter- 
)f  grants.  As  I  have 
stated,  an  adverse  inference  can  be  drawn 
that  the  AFL-CIO  |  has  virtual  veto  au- 
thority over  the  approval  of  these  grants. 
Some  grant  applicitions  have  not  been 
awarded  because  local  public  officials 
have  been  unwillink  to  have  a  one-way 
labor  agreement  bhoved  down  their 
throats.  In  such  calses,  the  public  inter- 
est is  dealt  a  major  blow  because  of  the 
severe  need  of  th^e  communities  for 
mass  transit  systemB. 

In  other  cases,  because  of  the  dire  need 
for  capital  funds,  <nty  officials  through- 
out the  country  halve  agreed  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  AFLJ-CIO.  Big  labor  has 
demanded  that  the^e  cities  adopt  the  so- 
called  Amtrak  raflroad  agreement  in 
Toto.  I  am  told  that  120  cities  have 
adopted  this  agreepient  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  theii-  obtaining  federal 
funds  so  that  they  lean  acquire  and  im- 
prove their  bus  systems.  I  can  see  very 
little  relationsWp  between  the  running 
of  a  national  railroad  system  by  a  public 
corporation  and  the  operation  of  a  local 
bus  system.  1 

The  end  result  of  this  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  taxpayer  dollars 
is  subsidizing  a  labor  contract  that  was 
negotiated  not  within  the  laboratory 
conditions  that  we  ^ould  like  to  see  col- 
lective bargaining  operate.  Rather  an  un- 
equal bargaining  relationship  clearly 
exists  with  the  open  ition  of  the  American 
railroad  system,  of  all  things,  being  the 
model  for  the  operation  of  local  transit 
systems. 

Congress  must  take  positive  action  to 
correct  this  situation.  Grants  now  avail- 
able imder  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act 
would  be  comparatifely  minor  if  we  enact 
legislation  calling  for  actual  operating 
subsidies  of  local  raass  transit  systems. 
Unless  this  unprecedented  arrangement 
is  eliminated,  I  would  not  be  surprised  If 
the  AFL-CIO  does  aot  soon  require  fire- 
men on  each  and  ev^ry  bus  in  those  cities 
awarded  Federal  operating  subsidies. 


Mr.  President,  \i 
the  Comptroller 
States,    asking    hii 
thorough  investigal 


It  Friday  I  wrote  to 
leral  of  the  United 
to    undertake    a 
on  of  this  practice. 


On  May  28,  Senator  Hansen  requested 
that  the  GAO  investigate  this  practice 
under  Farmers  Hbme  Administration 
grants.  Together,  wi  believe  that  a  "pat- 
tern or  practice"  ej^sts  and  may  indeed 
concern  more  Federal  programs  than  just 
those  that  have  been  mentioned.  I  ask 


imanimous  consent 


that  the  text  of  my 
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letter  to  the   Comptroller  General  be 
piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  21,  1974. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  The  piupose  of  this  let- 
ter is  to  request  that  you  undertake  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  administration  of  section 
13(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964.  This  section  provides  that  in  order 
for  an  application  for  a  capital  grant  under 
the  Act  to  be  considered  for  funding,  clear- 
ance must  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  generally  requires  the  pros- 
pective grantee  to  establish  arrangements 
protecting  the  interests  of  employees  of 
that  public  transportation  system. 

On  Its  face.  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
concept.  However,  while  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  not  to  erode  a  col- 
lective bargaining  relationship  solely  through 
the  granting  of  federal  funds  for  capital 
operation  and  acquisition  of  a  public  trans- 
portation system,  it  likewise  has  no  respon- 
sibility to  impose  protective  arrangements 
that  would  never  be  agreed  to  by  local 
political  subdivisions  had  not  federal  funds 
been  available. 

More  specifically,  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  procedure  \ised  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  negotiating  arrange- 
ments under  this  section.  My  office's  relation- 
ship with  the  Department  of  Labor  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  Department  routinely 
and  without  any  prior  request  received, 
solicits  the  views  of  the  AFL-CIO.  While  I 
have  no  concrete  evidence  and  would  in  any 
case  be  unable  to  obtain  such  evidence,  I 
believe  that  an  adverse  Inference  can  be 
drawn  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  virtually  a 
veto  power  over  the  Department's  signing 
off  as  to  the  grantee's  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 13(c).  While  the  Department  and,  in 
fact.  Secretary  Brennan  has  denied  this  to 
be  the  case,  the  evidence  I  do  have  at  my 
disposal  as  well  as  observing  recent  negotia- 
tions concerning  grant  applications  in  my 
state,  lead  me  to  believe  that  such  an  In- 
formal arrangement  may  be  the  case. 

Consequently,  unless  and  until  the  law  Is 
clarified,  the  only  means  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  is  for  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 
matter. 

This  whole  situation  is  most  disconcert- 
ing to  me.  It  may  indeed  be  both  illegal  and 
Inconsistent  with  the  Intent  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Act  to  provide  funds  for  mass 
transit  In  the  United  States.  The  views  of 
the  employees  directly  affected  and  in  some 
cases  the  local  union  are  not  being  sought. 
The  Act  does  not  call  for  nor  require  the 
interests  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  be  protected. 

Let  me  cite  as  an  example  the  Imposition 
of  the  so-called  Amtrak  labor  agreement  on 
approximately  120  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  am  convinced  by  both  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  situation  and  dis- 
cussion that  such  agreements  would  not 
have  been  signed  bad  It  not  been  imposed 
upon  them.  It  is  ill-suited  for  mass  trans- 
portation systems,  and  therefore  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  purpose  of  the  federal  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  being  often-times  Irrelevant 
to  the  needs  of  many  employees  of  the  sys- 
tems being  ftmded. 

This  example  of  government  by  secrecy  and 
government  referral  to  private  organizations 
Is  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Federal  law 
Rnd  responsible  activity  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. A  "pattern  or  practice"  may  be  tak- 
ing place  In  light  of  the  recent  discovery  by 
Senator  Hansen  that  a  similar  scheme  is 
being  utilized  for  grants  under  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  In  a  letter  to  you  on 


May  28,  Senator  Hansen  requested  you  \in- 
dertake  an  Investigation  of  this  practice. 

I  urge  you  to  reply  In  a  positive  manner 
to  both  of  these  requests.  Both  Senator  Han- 
sen in  myself  have  no  feel  as  to  how  wide- 
spread this  practice  may  indeed  be.  These  in- 
vestigations may  lead  to  further  evidence  on 
this  broad  question. 

The  Congress  deserves  answers  to  these 
questions.  As  a  matter  of  priority  and  di- 
rection, with  respect  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Act,  your  Investigation  should  In- 
clude the  f  oUowlng : 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  procedure  foUowed 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  fulfilling  Its 
responsibilities  under  section  13(c). 

2.  The  extent  to  which  the  Department 
refers  these  applications  to  national  or  In- 
ternational organs  of  organized  labor;  the 
extent  to  which  local  union  representatives 
and  members  participate. 

3.  Whether  and  to  what  extent  the  com- 
ments of  such  national  or  international  or- 
ganizations become  a  matter  of  the  public 
record. 

4.  Are  these  unsolicited  referrals  made  ex- 
clusively to  these  organizations  and  to  what 
extent  the  views  of  the  public  are  solicited 
or  considered  if  received  by  the  Department. 

5.  A  compilation  of  comments  received  by 
the  Department  from  such  organizations 
and  to  what  extent  if  any  has  the  Depart- 
ment given  clearance  despite  the  opposition 
of  such  organizations. 

6.  Whether  the  labor  agreements  that  have 
been  signed  are  justifiable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  federal  interest  In  encouraging 
mass  transit  systems  and  to  what  extent  an 
uneq\ial  bargaining  relationship  has  or  does 
exist. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  re- 
quest and  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
on  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Tower. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
also  introducing  tliree  bills  today  to  eli- 
minate this  totally  undemocratic  private 
referral  system.  Those  Senators  and 
Congressmen  that  have  pledged  their 
support  of  the  so-c£dled  sunshine  legisla- 
tion should  feel  very  comfortable  in  sup- 
porting these  bills. 

The  first  bill  would  prohibit  private 
referrals  to  any  private  organization  of 
grants  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. If  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
feels  that  comments  from  private  orga- 
nizations would  be  of  assistance  to  him 
then  he  would  have  to  seek  comments 
from  the  general  public  with  the  views 
received  made  part  of  the  public  record. 

The  second  bill  would  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Act  in  the  same  fashion.  It 
would  in  no  way  compromise  the  Federal 
objective  of  insuring  that  employees' 
working  conditions  not  be  worsened.  It 
would  furthermore  take  into  considera- 
tion State  laws  that  limit  formal  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  the  public  sector  and 
make  it  clear  that  railroad  contracts  not 
serve  as  the  model  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Act. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Grant  Disclosure 
Act  of  1974  would  prohibit  this  type  of 
secret  Government  action  throughout  the 
entire  Federal  bureaucracy.  We  do  not 
know  how  pervasive  this  practice  is.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  decided  that  a  broad 
Federal  statute  is  in  order. 

The  confidentiality  of  Federal  grants 
is  being  compromised.  Nevertheless,  any- 
one desiring  a  Federal  grant  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  basis  for  their  application 
should  be  scrutinized  by  the  public.  If 
this  scrutiny  is  deemed  essential  then  the 


American  people  and  its  Representatives 
In  Congress  should  participate  . 

As  of  now,  only  the  AFL-CIO  has  an 
input  and  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  been  excluded. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  us  to  act.  The  veto- 
proof  Congress  is  not  yet  upon  us.  It  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some  Members  of 
Congress  that  the  AFLr-CIO  has  already 
implemented  a  version  of  the  veto-proof 
Congress  in  the  executive.  This  version 
may  be  far  more  dangerous  than  the 
veto-proof  Congress  which  at  least 
would  be  an  elected  body  and  open  to 
some  kind  of  public  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  review  this  most  unhealthy 
situation.  At  this  time  I  send  to  the  desk 
two  of  those  bills  we  are  introducing  to- 
day, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3695 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Grant  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1974." 

Sec.  2.  That,  except  as  etherise  provided 
by  law,  no  application  or  part  of  any  applica- 
tion for  Federal  assistance  under  any  Federal 
law  may  be  transmitted  or  made  available 
or  disclosed  to  any  person  (other  than  an 
Individual  who  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States)  after  Its  submission  to  a 
Federal  agency  unless  (1)  the  name  of  such 
person  was  furnished  by  the  applicant  as  a 
reference  or  source  of  Information  concerning 
the  applicant  or  the  application,  or  (2)  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
head  of  the  agency,  public  comment  Is 
solicited  with  respect  to  that  application  or 
part  thereof. 

S.  3696 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatievs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out ",  without  being  limited 
to,"  In  the  second  sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (2)  of  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(2) 
the  continuation  of  collective  bargaining 
rights  consistent  with  existing  State  laws 
relating  to  recognition  of  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives on  behalf  of  public  employees;"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "Such 
arrangements  shall  Include  provisions  pro- 
tecting Individual  employees  against  a 
vorsening  of  their  positions  with  respect  to 
their  employment.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  making  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not  sub- 
mit any  proposal  dealing  with  such  protec- 
tive arrangements  to  any  private  organiza- 
tion for  comment.  If  It  Is  determined  that  It 
would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  effectuating 
the  piurpose  of  this  section  to  solicit  the 
comments  of  private  organizations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  do  so  by  giving  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  a  desire  to  receive  such 
comments.  AU  Interested  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations shall  have  30  days  from  the  date 
of  notice  to  Inform  the  Secretary  of  their 
views  on  such  protective  arrangements  and 
the  comments  shall  be  made  part  of  the 
public  records  of  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  MoCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  comments  that  have  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  .  as  well  as  those  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  in  commending  both  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  their  leadership  in  im- 
covering  something  that  should  have 
been  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  some 
time  ago. 

The  Labor  Department  has  been  in- 
dulging in  an  interesting  practice  wliich 
I  believe  requires  some  scrutiny.  The  De- 
partment has  taken  upon  itself  to  breech 
the  confidentiality  of  loan  and  grant  ap- 
plications to  the  FHA  by  allowing  them 
to  be  reviewed  by  labor  imions.  Now 
there  is  a  very  strong  argument  against 
confidentiality  in  such  a  situation.  Many 
people  think  that  the  public  should  be 
fully  aware  not  only  of  how  its  last  year's 
tax  money  was  spent,  but  of  where  next 
year's  will  go.  I  can  fully  respect  an 
argument  against  the  consideration  of 
loan  applications  done  in  secret,  but  I 
cannot  accept  a  change  in  the  status  of 
confidentiality  without  notifying  the 
participants.  In  addition  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  labor  imions  alone  should  be  the 
sole  arbiters  of  competitive  factors. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  requested  information  from 
Secretary  Brennan  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  this  issue  and  how  the  Labor 
Department  felt  about  its  capacity  to  re- 
view these  applications.  Secretary  Bren- 
nan. In  a  reply  dated  May  16,  1974,  re- 
marked that  the  Rural  Development  Act 
was  vague  in  stating  what  governmental 
or  other  agencies  could  be  used  to  de- 
termine the  major  requirement  set  forth 
in  the  bill. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  requires 
the  Farmer's  Home  Administration  to 
determine  possible  adverse  effects  that 
acceptance  of  the  loan  or  grant  could 
have  on  competition.  While  the  Secre- 
tary said  the  intent  of  the  bill  was  to 
obtain  a  full  review  and  decision  on  the 
application  within  30  days,  the  statute 
was  set  at  60  days.  He  added  that  vague- 
ness of  the  bill  in  setting  forth  specific 
organizations  of  loan  review  justified  the 
use  of  nongovernmental  agencies  but 
that  the  recommendation  from  those 
agencies  has  no  direct  effect  upon  the 
decisionmaking  process.  This  fact  brings 
up  another  problem.  How  much  informa- 
tion is  actually  given  to  the  agencies  as 
an  aid  to  coming  up  with  a  recommenda- 
tion? If  you  accept  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's claim  that  only  the  name,  loca- 
tion, and  type  of  activity  involved  are 
supplied  to  the  APL-CIO.  then  the  In- 
formation Is  InsuflQclent  for  an  intelli- 
gent recommendation.  Recently,  the 
town  of  Mars  Hill,  N.C.,  requested  a  grant 
from  the  FHA  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  water  supply  facility.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  located  near  Shadowline, 
Inc.,  a  producer  of  ladies'  wear,  but  the 
Investment  was  made  to  benefit  not 
Shadowline,  but  the  entire  town  of 
Mars  Hill.  When  the  Department  of 
Labor  received  the  application  for 
the  grant,  it  passed  on  the  miscon- 
ception that  Shadowline,  Inc.  had  ap- 
plied. The  result  was  adverse — the 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  and 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  stated  that  the  apparel  industry 
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is  a  declining  indi^try  and  that  govern- 
mental efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  foreign  imports.  They  there- 
fore claimed  that  any  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  firm  in  the  clothing  industry 
would  result  in  uiifair  competitive  ad- 
vantage and  runway  shops.  Upon  in- 
vestigation by  a  member  of  my  staff,  the 
fact  that  Mars  Hill  had  applied  for  the 
grant  was  revealeti.  Further,  Mars  HiU 
Mayor  BUI  Powell  said  he  was  very  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  the  grant  appli- 
cation had  been  given  to  nongovern- 
mental agencies,  and  that  he  felt  that 
this  confidential  request  should  be  kept 
at  State  and  Fedwal  levels  only.  Mayor 
PoweU  had  not  baen  informed  that  his 
request  would  be]  under  union  review. 
This  was  a  case  w|iere  the  union  recom- 
mendation was  based  upon  insufHcient 
information.  The  possible  consequences 
of  this  misrepresentation  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  reoccurrence  are  indeed  dis- 
turbing. Mayor  Mowab  of  Oakdale,  La., 
called  his  Congressman  to  leam  why  his 
town's  applicatlott  was  delayed.  He 
learned  that  although  this  grant  had 
been  cleared  by  almost  every  source,  the 
delay  was  coming  trom  the  Department 
of  Labor  which  was  waiting  for  union 
recommendation.  When  my  staff  spoke 
udth  him,  he  commented  that  it  was  bad 
news  that  their  apf>lication  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a  union,  and  was  disappointed 
at  the  delay. 

In  summary,  it  t  ppears  that  the  prob- 
lem at  hand  is  one  of  respecting  the  con- 
fidentiality of  loai  or  grant  applicants. 
The  Department  c  f  Labor  has  not  been 
cooperating  with  the  requests  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
for  information  ar  d  does  not  have  a  set 
operational  proced  Jre  for  these  applica- 
tions according  to  the  General  Account- 
ing OfiBce.  The  priblem.  in  short,  is  in 
the  bureaucracy  ir  volved  in  these  appli- 
cations and  the  tii  ne  it  takes  for  review 
of  them.  If  con  identiality  is  to  be 
broken,  the  applicants  must  be  aware  of 
it.  It  may  be  necefesary,  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  haji  proposed,  to  require 
each  applicant  for  loan  or  grant  to  pub- 
lish its  iiatent  in  a  ]  acal  newspaper  allow- 
ing anyone  with  ai  i  opinion  to  state  it  to 
the  Department  ol  Labor.  The  other  al- 
ternative would  bq  to  respect  the  confi- 
dentiality of  the  applicant.  I  cannot  help 
lese  activities  end,  as 
shown  that  practices 
find  their  way  into 
icies.  I  have  been  in- 
fepartment  of  Trans- 
)les  of  similar  wrong- 
It  methods  of  the  De- 
are  presently  an  in- 
icants  for  FHA  loans 
vould  urge  my  fellow 
Senators  to  recognize  this  problem,  and 
work  to  eliminate  It. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  commend  tne  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebrasta  (Mr.  ChjRTis),  the 
Jtor  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Jistinguished  Senator 
McCJlure)  for  their 
demonstrated  intejest  in  a  problem  that 
I  think  is  more  serious  by  far  than  many 
of  us  might  believe^  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  unilateral  decision  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Libor  to  permit  a  non- 
governmental entity  in  this  coimtry  to 


wondering  where 
my  experience  has 
of  one  agency  ofte 
hearts  of  other  ag^ 
formed  that  the 
portation  has  exar 
doings.  The  currer 
partment  of  Labo^ 
justice  to  any  appj 
and  grants,  and  I 


distinguished  Sena 
Tower),  and  the 
from  Idaho   (Mr. 
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pass  on  and  to  cobcur  or  to  withhold 
concurrence  on  loap  applications  that  I 
always  believed  extended  only  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Adi  linistration. 

The  capital  grants 
Mass  Transportation 


under  the  Urbaa 

Act  of  1964  also 

concern  about  influ- 


are  an  aspect  of  my 

ence  of  the  labor  ujdons  on  Government 

decisions. 

As  a  consequenc^  of  my  Inquiry  into 
the  Labor  Department's  handling  of  the 
rural  development  loan  applications 
made  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, and  tl»e  accompanying  pub- 
licity that  the  pres^  has  provided,  I  have 
received  a  number  i  of  complaints  from 
private  citizens  and  from  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Govemmeijit  who  are  concerned 
about  Infiuences  of  the  labor  unions  on 
government  decision. 

One  of  these  complaints  was  that  labor 
unions  have  had,  $ince  passa^  of  the 
Urban  Mass  TransiJortation  Act  of  1964, 


the  privilege  of  "gl\ 
tal  grants  applied 
was  informed  that  •• 
plaints  by  several 


ig  the  nod"  on  capi- 
for  under  the  act.  I 
lespite  previous  com- 
[embers  of  Congress, 


and  some  exposure  of  the  practice  by  the 


news  media,  the 
rather  special  privil 

Unaware  that 
league  from  Text 
been  looking  Into  tl 
months,  I  made  in< 
of  Labor,  request 
The  Secretary,  in 
to  answer  my  quest 


ions  still  enjoy  this 

fge. 

distinguished  col- 

(Mr.  Tower)    had 

matter  for  several 

liry  to  the  Secretary 

certain  information. 

response,  chose  not 

ions. 


My  source  advised  that  organized  labor 
has  a  veto  over  all  capital  grants,  and 
that  local  governments  understand  that 
If  the  imions  are  iot  favorable  toward 


a  grant,  the  local 
even  apply. 

It  was  only  then 
the  AFL-CIO  was 


government  need  not 

lat  I  discovered  that 
autinely  having  each 


and  every  one  of  these  loan  applications 
referred  to  it.  Sometime  later  I  found 
out  about  the  expepence  of  the  distin- 


guished Senator  frc 
own  volition  we  dis 
procedure  was  beir 
agencies  of  the  Gc 

The  Library  of 
provide  me  Infor 


Texas,  and  on  our 
)vered  that  the  same 
\g  followed  by  other 
^emment. 

pongress  was  able  to 
iation  on  an  Octo- 
ber 16,  1967,  colloquy  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  i  which  Congressman 
Hall  of  Missovui,  fcongresswomen  May 
of  Washington,  anq  Congressman  Price 


ing  out  answers  to  a 


of   Texas,   outlined 
existed  at  that  time , 
I  compliment  the 
tor  from  Texas  for  lis  diligence  in  flnd- 


the  problem  as  it 
distinguished  Sena- 


number  of  questions. 


First,  is  there  a^y  legal  instruction 
on  behalf  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress that  would  account  for  this  very 
unusual  procedure  being  followed? 

Second,  have  arw  other  nongovern- 
mental entities  been  Involved? 

We  have  asked  more  questions  by  far 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  than  we  have 
gotten  responses,  arid  as  I  said,  I  ajn  dis- 
mayed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
we  get  some  answers  to  these  qeustions. 

As  a  consequence;  we  have  had  two  or 
three  informal  discussions  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Of  ice,  recognizing  that 
operation  as  being  he  arm  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Givemment,  to  see  if 
what  has  been   dqne  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Labor  conforms  with  Federal 

l£tW« 

We  have  not  really  gotten  any  defini- 
tive answers  yet  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  I  am  hopeful  that  as 
they  imderstand  better  what  our  con- 
cerns are,  as  they  are  able  to  review  pre- 
cisely the  questions  we  have  asked  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  as  they  explore 
the  very  pertinent,  relevant  questions 
that  have  been  placed  Into  the  Record 
and  into  the  mail  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  we  will  be  able  to 
get  definitive  responses  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  that  I  think  will 
serve  all  of  America  well. 

I  have  talked  to  a  nmnber  of  Senators 
who  have  an  interest  in  this  subject,  who 
have  yet  not  gotten  ofBcially  involved  in 
it  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
before  too  much  more  tune  goes  on,  there 
wiU  be  some  other  very  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  hivolved  m  the 
whole  issue,  trying  to  determine  what 
role  can  be  played  by  an  executive 
branch  of  government  that  shows  what  i 
believe  is  a  complete  lack  of  interest  in 
what  the  law  says,  in  complete  disre- 
gard for  the  histructions  that  the  law 
contains,  and  certainly  in  areas  which  I 
think  raise  serious  doubt  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  kind  of  procedures  that  we 
have  evidence  of  that  have  been  gomg  on. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  issue  has 
raised  comments  among  the  press  that 
Ithink  are  important.  , 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Springfield, 
Mo  Leader  Press  exposed  in  1967  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  Amalgamated  Tran- 
sit Union  prevented  the  city  of  Sprhig- 
field  from  receivhag  a  $294,333  Federal 
grant  for  air-conditioning  the  city  bus 
service.  The  newspaper  learned  the  ap- 
plication had  been  referred  to  the  inter- 
national offices  of  the  ATU,  and  that  a 
union  representative  subsequently  arrived 
in  Springfield  with  a  proposed  agreement 
between  the  union  and  the  city  requiring 
"continued  collective  bargainhig"  and 
"arbitration  of  disputes  and  other  pro- 
cedures long  forbidden  to  municipal  gov- 
ernment agencies  under  Missouri  law  as 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court." 

According  to  the  newspaper,  the  union 
apparently  was  given  the  power  under  a 
then-effective  Labor  Department  inter- 
pretation of  a  section  of  the  transit  law 
which  the  Leader  Press  said  "specifies 
that  federally  aided  projects  shaU  have 
no  detrimental  effect  upon  employees." 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  news- 
paper that  "it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
air-conditioning  of  the  municipaUy 
owned  bus  fleet  could  in  any  way  harm 
or  inconvenience  city  busdrivers." 

Mrs.  May  noted  that  she  had  pointed 
out  during  the  previous  Congress  a 
similar  situation  at  Yakima,  Wash. 
She  said  that  Washington  State  law,  as 
well  as  the  charter  under  which  the  city 
of  Yakima  operates,  made  it  illegal  for 
city  employees  to  have  a  union  shop  con- 
tract as  outlined  in  section  13C  of  the 
Federal  law.  The  Yakima  problem  also 
involved  bus  transportation,  and  eight 
drivers  in  this  case.  Mrs.  May  said  the 
city  was  denied  the  Federal  assistance 
needed  to  keep  the  buses  In  operation. 
She  pointed  out  that  section  13C  "has 
worked  in  this  instance  to  discriminate 
against  American  labor  by  denying  these 


busdrivers  better  Jobs,  and  In  fact,  forc- 
ing them  to  look  for  work  elsewhere." 

Congressman  Price  at  the  same  dis- 
cussion related  how  more  than  18 
months  previous  to  the  colloquy 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  has  applied  for  assist- 
ance for  its  bus  system  and  was  unable 
to  comply  with  the  Labor  Secretary's 
interpretation  of  section  13C  because 
Texas  State  law  forbids  mimicipal  em- 
ployees to  enter  Into  a  tinion  shop 
contract. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  situations  have 
changed  since  that  colloquy.  I  am  hope- 
ful the  present  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
be  able  to  assure  us  that  the  situation 
has  improved.  Indications  are  that  the 
situation  has  improved. 

This  month,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Citrtis)  pro- 
vided me  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  June  12  he 
had  received  from  the  general  manager 
of  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority. 
The  letter  indicated  that  union  Influence 
on  Government  decision  during  mid-  and 
late-1960's  has  deprived  the  port  au- 
thority of  millions  of  dollars  in  Federal 
assistance. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Johnston  of  Camden, 
N.J.,  stated  that  the  Delaware  River  Port 
Authority  applied  in  1965  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  for  a 
Federal  grant  of  assistance  estimated  at 
approximately  $26  million. 

Mr.  Johnston  stated: 

In  the  process  of  attempting  to  develop  a 
formal  final  application,  DRPA's  legal  coun- 
sel met  with  both  UMTA  staff  and  Labor  De- 
partment staff  in  order  to  define  the  "labor 
protection"  requirements  (Section  13C) 
which  would  be  imposed.  At  this  juncture 
things  bogged  down  very  quickly.  We  learned 
that  both  the  Railroad  Brotherhood  and 
Amalgamated  Transit  Union  had  registered 
objections  to  the  project  being  constructed. 
Furthermore,  the  Department  or  Labor  either 
was  unwUllng  or  unable  to  give  any  defljiltlve 
guidance  on  the  potential  magnitude  of 
"labor  protection"  which  might  be  Imposed. 

Mr.  Johnston  further  stated  that  the 
Port  Authority's  legal  counsel  were  im- 
able  to  assess  the  potential  liability  of 
"13C  protection,"  but  advised  "it  could 
conceivably  be  as  high  as  $15  miUion  or 
more."  The  counsel  silleged  that — 

Furthermore,  If  the  DRPA  were  to  attempt 
to  negotiate  agreements  aimed  at  winning 
ATCr  or  "Brotherhood"  support.  It  could  lead 
to  DRPA  getting  "locked  into"  inefficient 
labor  practices  and  operating  procedures 
which  might  cripple  the  system  forever  after. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  for  his  efforts  to  straighten  this 
matter  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3697.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pay- 
ment under  part  A — the  hospital  insur- 
ance program — for  care  and  treatment 
furnished  at  a  central  radiation  therapy 
facility,  and  to  provide  full  payment 
imder  part  B — the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program — for  radiation 
therapy  services  furnished  by  physicians 
to  inpatients  or  outpatients  of  any  hos- 
pital or  any  such  facility;  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 


day Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  the  same 
benefits  for  treatment  of  cancer  on  an 
outpatient  basis  as  are  payable  now  for 
treatment  of  cancer  when  sm  individual 
is  a  hospital  patient. 

Current  provisions  of  the  Socied  Se- 
curity Act  authorize  payment  of  100 
percent  of  reasonable  charges  for  radio- 
logical and  pathological  services  provided 
inpatients,  but  authorizes  payment  of 
only  80  percent  of  reasonable  charges  for 
exactly  the  same  services  rendered  to 
outpatients  with  exactly  the  same 
disease. 

Originally,  higher  benefits  for  radia- 
tion treatment  of  inpatients  were  justi- 
fied because  evaluation  of  treatment 
quality  was  available  in  accredited  in- 
patient facilities  but  not  available  in  out- 
patient facilities  which  were  usually  phy- 
sicians' offices. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
Federal  Government  has  recognized  the 
need  to  emphasize  outpatient  medical 
care  to  reduce  costs  for  treatment  of  can- 
cer, and  has  encouraged  the  development 
of  several  fully  equipped  and  staffed 
commimity-level  cancer  treatment  cen- 
ters. These  new  radiation  therapy  treat- 
ment centers  are  better  equipped,  as  a 
whole,  than  a  large  proportion  of  radi- 
ation therapy  departments  in  hospitals, 
with  the  most  sophisticated  equipment 
and  a  staff  of  radiation  oncologists  certi- 
fied by  the  American  Board  of  Therapeu- 
tic Radiologists. 

In  Ught  of  this  advancement,  the  pres- 
ent authorization  for  payment  of  100  per- 
cent of  reasonable  charges  for  services 
provided  inpatients  and  80  percent  for 
services  to  outpatients  actually  tends  to 
encourage  unnecessary  hospitalization. 
Considering  the  fact  that  charges  for  in- 
patient care  vary  from  $50  to  $150  per 
day  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  this 
provision  represents  a  heavy  and  unnec- 
essary expense  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. Pajrment  of  equal  benefits  for  the 
same  treatment  of  outpatients  obviously 
would  minimize  any  tendency  toward 
such  urmecessary  hospitalization,  and 
would  result  in  substantial  savings  to  the 
social  security  system. 

By  way  of  example,  at  $50  per  day  bed 
charge,  4  weeks  of  hospitalization  alone 
would  add  $1,400  to  necessary  technlcsJ 
charges  for  radiation  and/or  chemo- 
therapy and  physicians'  fees.  Naturally, 
as  charges  are  higher  and  treatment  pe- 
riods longer,  the  savings  would  be  even 
greater. 

Aside  from  the  substantially  lower 
costs  for  treatment  of  cancer  on  an  out- 
patient basis,  recognized  medical  profes- 
sionals have  concluded  that  where  hos- 
pitalization is  unnecessary,  It  Is  psycho- 
logically and  physiologically  better  for 
the  patient  to  live  at  home  or  with  friends 
and  lead  an  active  life,  caring  for  his 
own  needs. 

Usually,  more  than  90  percent  of  pa- 
tients needing  radiation  therapy  for  can- 
cer do  not  need  to  be  hospitalized  and 
can,  and  should,  receive  their  treatments 
as  outpatients.  The  small  percentage  of 
patients  actually  needing  to  be  hospital- 
ized would,  of  course,  be  protected. 

While  this  measure  is  primarily  fo- 
cused on  radiation  therapy,  it  also  applies 
to  some  chemotherapy  of  cancer,  as  well 
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as  consultation  and  foUowup  care  which 
can  be  provided  on  an  outpatient  basis, 
thus  avoiding,  to  a  maximum  degree  pos- 
sible, the  high  cost  of  inpatient  care. 

Guidelines  have  now  been  developed 
for  accreditation  of  freestanding  thera- 
peutic centers.  Consequently,  where  a 
freestanding  institution  meets  or  exceeds 
the  criteria  and  is  providing  high  quality 
treatment  of  cancer,  I  feel  its  use  should 
be  encouraged. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  to  provide  reim- 
bursement at  100  percent  of  reasonable 
charges  for  cancer  treatment  provided  by 
these  fieestanding  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  this  measure 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3697 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 226(c)  (1>  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  post-hospital 
home  health  services"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •post-hospital  home  health  services, 
and   radiation   therapy  services". 

Section  2.  (a)  Section  1811  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
radiation  therapy  services"  after  "related 
post-hospital  services". 

(b)  Section  1812(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(4)  radiation  therapy  sen-ices  for  up  to 
forty  treatments  after  the  beginning  of  one 
spell  of  illness  and  before  the  beginning  of 
the  next." 

(c)  Section  1812  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (e) 
and  (f)  as  subsections  (f)  and  (g),  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Payment  under  this  part  may  be  made 
for  radiation  therapy  services  furnished  an 
individual  only  for  the  first  forty  treatments 
after  the  beginning  of  one  spell  of  illness  and 
before  the  beginning  of  the  next.  The  num- 
ber of  treatments  to  be  charged  for  pur- 
poses of  the  limitation  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, in  connection  with  items  or  services 
described  in  section  I861(aa),  shall  be  de- 
termined  in  accordance  with   regulations." 

(d)  Section  1812(f)  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (d)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(d),  and  (e)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  post-hospital 
home  health  services"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "post-hoepltal  health  services,  and 
radiation  therapy  services". 

(e)  Section  1814(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D). 

(2)  by  adding  "or"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph   (E);   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(F)  In  the  case  of  radiation  therapy  serv- 
ices, such  services  are  or  were  medically 
required, 

(f )  Section  1816(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  home  health  agencies" 
In  clause  (1)  of  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "home  health  agen- 
cies, or  central  radiation  therapy  treatment 
faclUties". 
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clear  fuel  to  each 

The  subject  of  i^ 
tion  for  peaceful 


the  Atoms  for  Peace 
by  President  Eisen- 


Energy  Act  of  195^ ,  as  amended,  to  en- 
able Congress  to  co  ticur  in  or  disapprove 
international  agreements  for  cooperation 
in  regard  to  certain  nuclear  technology. 
Referred  to  the  joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.      | 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  a  good 
deal  of  interest  anq  concern  continues  to 
center  on  the  annovinced  intention  by  the 
President  of  the  Upited  States  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  I  for  cooperation  with 
Egypt,  and  one  wilii  Israel,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  a  nuclear  p^wer  reactor  and  nu- 
these  countries, 
iternational  coopera- 
iclear  applications  is 
not  new.  There  hp,ve  been  many  such 
agreements  for  cooperation  in  the  past 
in  furtherance  of 
program  initiated 
hower  20  years  ago, 

At  the  close  of  n  ly  remarks,  I  will  ap- 
pend a  listing  of  al  1  such  agreements  for 
cooperation  involving  peaceful  nuclear 
objectives;  and  I  ask,  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  conseni  that  that  take  place 
at  that  point. 

The  PRESIDINC}  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi  dered. 

(See  exhibit!.^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  are  more  than 
30  of  such  agreements,  19  of  which  in- 
clude nuclear  powe  r. 

These  agreements  are  expressly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  i,tomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  Section  123  ind  related  jirovisions 
of  that  act  indicat<  the  precise  steps  and 
conditions  that  must  precede  the  con- 
summation of  all  s  nch  agreements. 

First,  the  Atomii  Energy  Commission 
must  submit  to  the  President  a  proposed 
agreement  for  coor  eration,  together  with 
its  recommendations.  The  submitted 
proposal  must  incude:  first,  the  terms, 
conditions,  duration,  nature  and  scope 
of  the  proposed  cooperation,  second,  a 
guaranty  by  the  pther  party  that  the 
security  safeguards  and  standards  pro- 
vided for  in  the  agreement  will  be  main- 
tained, and  three,  pertain  other  guaran- 
tees by  such  party]  respecting  the  use  of 
special  materials  and  their  unavailability 
to  unauthorized  i}^rsons. 

Secondly,  the  President  must  approve 
the  proposed  agreement,  following  a 
written  determinaition  by  him  that  its 
implementation  ^ould  promote,  and 
would  not  constitute  an  unreasonable 
risk  to,  the  commj>n  defense  and  secur- 
ity. I 

Thirdly,  the  proposed  agreement  for 
cooperation,  togeljher  with  the  Presi- 
dent's approval  and  determination,  must 
be  submitted  to  thue  Joint  Committee  for 
a  period  of  30  dajis  while  Congress  is  in 
session. 

These  present  conditions  are  applica- 
ble to  proposed  Agreements  for  Coopera- 
tion in  peaceful  r^uclear  fields.  A  sepa- 
rate subdivision  df  section  123  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act— subdivision  d.— 
spells  out  a  separate  and  distinct  re- 
quirement that  mist  precede  the  execu- 
tion of  any  proposed  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation in  the  military  area.  In  regard 
to  such  agreements,  the  first  two  steps 
mentioned  above  inust  be  followed  by  a 
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cations.   Additionally,  subsection   123d. 
provides  that: 

Such  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation 
shaU  not  become  effective  if  during  such 
sixty-day  period  the  Congress  passes  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  in  substance  that 
it  does  not  favor  the  proposed  agreement  for 
cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  the  international  land- 
scape these  days  is  a  rapidly  moving, 
changeful  panorama.  Past  and  present 
systems,  however  satisfactory  vis-a-vis 
contemporaneous  situations  and  events, 
must  be  considered  subject  to  recurring 
reexamination  and  possible  revision  in 
light  of  changing  circumstances.  And 
revisions,  when  advisable,  should  be  care- 
fully tailored  to  suit  the  desired  purpose. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  in  relation  to  its  present 
requirements  respecting  the  system  for 
approving  international  agreements  for 
cooperation  for  civilian  nuclear  applica- 
tions, and  I  have  become  convinced  that 
it  should  be  revised.  I  am  oflfering  today, 
in  cosponsorship  with  all  the  Senate 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energj' — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike — a  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  that,  in  mj'  judgment,  is  dic- 
tated by  the  changing  posture  of  the 
world  scene,  and  is  carefully  designed 
to  serve  a  higher  standard  of  attention 
and  prudence  without  basic  impairment 
of  the  statutory  structure  now  governing 
international  agreements  in  nuclear 
fields. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  re- 
move from  the  ambit  of  subsection  123c. 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  those  proposed 
agreements  of  cooperation  that  would 
deal  with  nuclear  reactors  capable  of 
producing  more  than  5  megawatts  of 
heat  or  with  fuel  for  such  reactors,  and 
include  that  category  of  peaceful  nuclear 
applications  in  subsection  123d.  which 
now  governs  proposed  international 
agreements  for  military  purposes.  Addi- 
tionally, my  amendment  would  require 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
of  its  views  and  recommendations  re- 
specting each  proposed  agreement  under 
subsection  123d  together  with  a  proposed 
concurrent  resolution  which  would  state 
in  substance  that  the  Congress  either 
favors  or  does  not  favor  the  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation.  Thus,  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  its  favor  or  dis- 
favor of  any  such  proposed  agreement 
within  the  60-day  statutory  period  for 
congressional  consideration  now  applica- 
ble solely  to  military  agreements.  Adop- 
tion of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in 
substance  that  Congress  does  not  favor 
a  proposed  agreement  would  legally  bar 
its  execution.  The  wording  of  subsection 
123d,  together  with  the  operative  changes 
I  propose — which  are  italicized — are  as 
follows : 

d.  The  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion, together  with  the  approval  and  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  if  arranged  pvir- 
suant  to  subsection  91c.,  144b.,  or  144c.,  or 
if  entailing  implementation  of  sections  53, 
S4,  103  or  104  in  relation  to  a  reactor  that 
^fuiy  be  capable  of  producing  more  than  5 
thermal  megawatts  or  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial for  use  in  connection  therewith,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  and  a  period  of  sixty 


days  has  elapsed  while  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion (in  computing  such  sixty  days,  there 
shaU  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days),  but 
any  such  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion ShaU  not  become  effective  if  during  such 
sixty-day  period  the  Congress  passes  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  In  substance  that 
It  does  not  favor  the  proposed  agreement 
for  cooperation:  Provided,  however,  that 
prior  to  the  elapse  of  the  first  thirty  days 
of  any  such  sixty-day  period  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  its  views  and  recommendations  re- 
specting the  proposed  agreement  and  an  ac- 
companying proposed  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  the  Congress  favors, 
or  does  not  favor,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
proposed  agreement  for  cooperation. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  I  want  to 
stress  an  important  point.  My  amend- 
ment to  transfer  a  major  category  of 
proposed  agreements  for  cooperation  to 
subsection  d.  of  section  123  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  does  not  betoken  any  ad- 
vance opinion  on  my  part  regarding  the 
wisdom  or  merits  of  any  contemplated 
arrangement  with  Egypt  or  Israel.  I  have 
formed  no  opinion. 

I  have  formed  no  opinion,  and  I  think 
all  of  us  would  do  well  to  wait  imtil  all 
the  facts  are  in  before  we  reach  a 
decision. 

I  understand  negotiations  have  not 
yet  begun  with  either  Egypt  or  Israel. 
When  sufBcient  details  of  a  contem- 
plated accord  are  forthcoming — partic- 
ularly those  pertaining  to  the  safe- 
guards measures  to  be  observed — my 
opinion  juices  will  begin  to  flow  and  to 
influence  my  judgment. 

The  only  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  afford  Congress  the  opportunity, 
if  and  when  proposed  agreements  for 
cooperation  in  certain  potentially  sen- 
sitive areas  are  submitted,  to  become  a 
partner  and  be  able  to  say  yea  or  nay. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  to  enable  Congress 
to  concur  in  or  disapprove  interna- 
tional agreements  for  cooperation  in 
regard  to  certain  nuclear  technology, 
together  with  the  memorandum  on  the 
number  of  agreements  that  are  existing 
at  the  present  time  which  I  have  asked 
to  have  prhited  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Exhibit  i 

A.  Bilateral  Agreements  for  Cooperation  in 

THE  Crviii  Uses  op  Atomic  Energy 

COUNTRY,    scope,    EFFECTIVE    DATE,    AND 

termination  date 

Argentina:  Research  and  Power;  July  25, 
1969;  July  24, 1999. 

Australia:  Research  and  Power;  May  28, 
1957:  May  27, 1997. 

Austria:  Research  and  Power;  Jan.  24, 
1970;  Jan.  25,  2000. 

Brazil :  Research  and  Power;  Sept.  20, 1972; 
Sept.  19.  2002. 

Canada:  Research  and  Power:  July  21. 
1955;  July  13, 1980. 

China,  Republic  of:  Research  and  Power, 
June  22,  1972;  June  21,  2002. 

Colombia:  Research;  March  29,  1963; 
March  28, 1977. 

Finland:  Research  and  Power;  July  7, 1970; 
July  6, 2000. 


Greece:    Research;    Aug.  4,   1955;    Aug.  3. 
1974. 

India:  Power  (Tarapur);  Oct.  25, 1963;  Oct. 
24, 1993. 

Indonesia:  Research:  Sept.  21,  1960;  Sept. 
20. 1980. 

Iran:    Research;    April  27,   1959;    April  26, 
1979. 

Ireland:   Research;   July  9,  1958;   July  8, 
1978. 

Israel:  Research;  July  12,  1965;  April  11, 
1976. 

Italy:  Research  and  Power;  April  16,  1958; 
April  14,  1978. 

Japan:  Research  and  Power;  July  10, 1968; 
July  9,  2003. 

Korea:  Research  and  Power;  March  19. 
1973;  March  18.  2003. 

Norway:  Research  and  Power;  June  8, 
1967;  June  7.  1997. 

Philippines:  Research  and  Power;  July  19, 
1968;  July  18,  1998. 

Portugal:  Research;  July  19,  1969;  July  18, 
1979. 

South  Africa:  Research  and  Power;  Aug.  22, 
1957;  Aug.  21,  1977. 

Spain:  Research  and  Power;  Feb.  12,  1958; 
Feb.  11,  1988. 

Sweden:  Research  and  Power;  Sept.  15, 
1966:  Sept.  14, 1996. 

Switzerland:  Research  and  Power;  Aug.  8, 
1966;  Aug.  7,  1996. 

ThaUand:  Research;  March  13, 1956;  March 
12,  1975. 

Turkey:  Research;  June  10,  1956;  June  9, 
1981. 

United  Kingdom:  Research;  June  21,  1955; 
July  20,  1976. 

United  Kingdom:  Power;  July  15,  1966; 
July  14, 1976. 

Venezuela:  Research  and  Power;  Feb.  9, 
1960;  Feb.  8,  1980. 

Viet-Nam:  Research;  J\Uy  1,  1959;  Jtme  30, 
1974. 

Thirty  agreements  with  29  countries. 

B.  Agreements  for  Cooperation  with 

International  Organizations 

ORGANIZATION,    SCOPE,    EFFECTIVE    DATE,    AND 
termination   DATE 

European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(EURATOM) :  Joint  Nuclear  Power  Pro- 
gram; Feb.  18,  1959;  Dec.  31. 1985. 

The  countries  of  EURATOM  Include 
Belgium,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
Ireland,  Denmark,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Euratom:  "Additional  Agreement  to  Joint 
Nuclear  Power  Program;  July  25,  1960;  Dec. 
31,  1995. 

International '  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA);  Supply  of  Materials,  etc.;  Aug.  7. 
1959;  Aug.  6,  1979. 

8.  3698 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 123d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  Is  revised  to  read  as 
follows : 

d.  The  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation, 
together  with  the  approval  and  determina- 
tion of  the  President,  if  arranged  pursuant 
to  subsection  91c.,  144b.,  or  144c.,  or  if  en- 
taUing  implementation  of  sections  53,  54, 
103  or  104  in  relation  to  a  reactor  that  may 
be  capable  of  producing  more  than  5  ther- 
mal megawatts  or  special  nuclear  material 
for  use  in  connection  therewith,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  and  a  period  of  sixty 
days  has  elapsed  whUe  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion (in  computing  such  sixty  days,  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 


»The  1955  research  agreement  with  Oen- 
mark  was  allowed  to  expire  on  July  24,  1973. 
cooperation  was  folded  in  under  the  Addi- 
tional Agreement. 
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Joumment  of  more  than  three  days),  but 
any  such  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion shall  not  become  effective  If  during  such 
sixty-day  period  the  Congress  passes  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  in  substance  that 
It  does  not  favor  the  proposed  agreement  for 
cooperation:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the 
elapse  of  the  first  thirty  days  of  any  such 
sixty-day  period  the  Joint  Committee  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  Its  views 
and  recommendations  respecting  the  pro- 
posed agreement  and  an  accompanying  pro- 
posed concurrent  resolution  stating  In  sub- 
stance that  the  Congress  favors,  or  does  not 
favor,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  proposed 
agreements  for  cooperation  and  to  proposed 
amendments  to  agreements  for  cooperation 
hereafter  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  joined  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  and  the  other 
Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure  because  I  believe  we  have  been 
taking  some  agreements  relative  to  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  in  other 
countries  rather  lightly  in  the  past. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
stated,  we  have  about  30  agreements. 
In  all,  with  29  different  coimtries.  About 
two-thirds  of  them  deal  with  the  con- 
struction of  reactors;  the  other  third 
deal  with  research,  and  some  of  these 
agreements  which  we  have  already 
reached  with  other  countries  run  imtil 
the  year  2002.  We  all  know  that  the  situ- 
ation relative  to  the  development — the 
use  of  the  atom,  we  will  call  it — will 
change  tremendously  within  the  next 
30  years.  So  I  feel  that  we  liave  been 
getting  a  little  careless  in  this  respect. 

Taking  60  days  to  study  a  proposed 
agreement  is  not  excessive.  The  law  at 
present  provides  for  30  days.  And  we  also 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  have 
to  consider  what  other  countries  are  do- 
ing. Right  now,  the  present  interest  is 
created  by  a  proposal  to  supply  informa- 
tion and  probably  reactors  to  both  Egypt 
and  Israel.  We  do  have  an  international 
agreement  relative  to  the  nonprollfera- 
tlon  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  has  been 
signed  by  Egypt,  but  not  ratified  as  yet. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Neither  has  It  been  signed 
by  Israel.  I  believe  Israel  has  been  doing 
business  with  Prance  in  regard  to  the 
supply  of  reactors.  Israel  is  supposed  to 
have  started  the  production  of  Plutonium 
about  the  year  1960  or  1961,  and  other 
countries  are  getting  into  this  field  at 
an  extremely  rapid  rate.  There  are  at 
present  several  hundred  nuclear  reactors 
being  planned  or  imder  construction  in 
countries  all  over  the  world.  It  Is  an 
entirely  different  situation  than  we  had 
a  few  years  ago.  This  bill  which  Is  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  will 
not  block  progress  in  the  development 
of  generating  power  from  the  atom,  but 
It  will  require  close  study  of  the  pro- 
posals by  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  As  he  will  recall,  at  the 
time  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  we 
pledged  ourselves — that  is,  the  nuclear 
powers  pledged  themselves— that  if  other 


coimtries  would  restrain  from  getting  in- 
to nuclear  weapdnry,  we  would  furnish 
them  technology  and  fuel  for  peaceful 
uses.  So  there  is  that  commitment. 

There  Is  nothing  in  my  amendment 
that  hamstrings  the  administration.  All 
it  does  is  make  Congress  a  partner  in 
these  agreements.  It  compels  the  Joint 
Committee  to  come  back  in  30  days  and 
report  whether  ^r  not  it  recommends 
or  does  not  recottunend  the  agreement, 
£md  within  60  days  Congress  can  act.  If 
Congress  does  not  act  in  that  60  days, 
the  agreement  may  be  consummated,  so 
that  the  administration  will  not  be  ham- 
strung, and  someone  could  not  filibuster 
the  arrangement. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  PASTORE 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F ._.. 

pressed  with  the  <  oUoquy  that  has  taken 


place  between  the 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 
BYRD,  JR.  I  am  im- 


Senator  from  Vermont 


and  the  Senator  rom  Rhode  Island.  As 
proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tsland — and  I  did  not 
hear  his  entire  discussion — it  would  seek 
to  tighten  up  th«  procedures  by  which 
nuclear  reactors  and  technology  could  be 
made  available  tobther  nations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  correct.  And  it 
will  impress  upoA  those  who  negotiate 
these  agreements  that  they  have  to  have 
rigid  safeguards  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  a  proper  accounting  for  all 
the  fuel  that  hae  either  been  sold  or 
given,  so  that  whan  the  fuel  is  taken  out 
to  be  recycled,  it  tither  goes  to  a  second 
nation  or  a  third  :  lation,  but  it  has  to  be 
accounted  for  so  that  there  will  not  be 
an  accumulation  <  f  plutonlum  to  make  a 
bomb.  That  is  the  purpose  of  all  this. 

We  are  moving  extremely  fast,  in  the 
development  of  these  nuclear  reactors. 
They  are  springing  up  all  over  the  world. 
That  is  inevitable.  As  oil  becomes  in  short 
supply,  and  now  as  gas  becomes  in  short 
supply,  we  are  going  to  turn  to  nuclear 
power.  I 

The  fact  is  thai  as  we  are  turning  to 
nuclear  power — wnich  we  should  not  dis- 
courage in  any  ctuntry  of  the  world— 
we  have  got  to  b^  sure  that  it  does  not 
serve  as  an  excuie  to  build  up  atomic 
arsenals. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhod^  Island  is  absolutely 
right.  I  think  it  &  important  that  pro- 
cedures be  tightened  up. 

As  one  Membei  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
very  much  concerned  as  to  the  possibility 
of  proliferation  of  these  nuclear  weapons. 
I  was  shaken  up  aj  bit  by  what  India  did 
in  exploding  a  niiclear  device  just  re- 
cently. So  I  think  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  d«  ling  can  have  very  im- 
portant beneficialj  effects  for  the  entire 
world. 

I  am  also  impitssed  by  his  comment 
well  to  keep  an  open 
mind  on  the  nudear  reactors  for  the 
Middle  East.  I  plm  to  do  just  that.  I 
the  moment,  however. 


must  say  that  at 


clear  reactors  of 
able  to  that  area  o, 
Mr.  PASTORE 
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amendment  is  to  ^fford  an  opportunity 
for  the  Senator  ftom  Virginia  to  state 
his  views  on  the  Senate  floor.  Under  the 
present  law,  that  is  almost  impossible. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  suggesting 
the  change. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  feenator  is  suggesting 
that  change,  and  r  thank  him  for  the  in- 
formation he  has  presented  today. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  pertinent 
part  of  article  IVJ  of  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear 
powers  with  reference  to  that  treaty,  i 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  agiEncy. 

pjection,  the  material 
)rinted  in  the  Record, 


There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

NONPROLI 


RATION    TREATY 


ART|tCLE    IV 

2.  All  the  Parties  ^  the  Treaty  imdertake 
to  facilitate,  and  haTO  the  right  to  participate 
In,  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  equ^- 
ment,  materials  ana  scientific  and  techno- 
logical Information  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.  Pariles  to  the  Treaty  In  a 
position  to  do  so  shsOl  also  cooperate  in  con- 
tributing alone  or  together  with  other  States 
or  International  orgvilzations  to  the  further 
development  of  the  applications  of  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  especially  Ui 
the  territories  of  noi-nuclear-weapon  States 
Party  to  the  Treaty  I  with  due  consideration 
for  the  needs  of  tha  developing  areas  of  the 
world. 


The  Members 
(List  of  15 
On  15  February  U 


OP  THE  Agenct 
•■ebruary  1971) 

|71  the  Members  of  the 
Agency  were  the  102  States  listed  below  [1]. 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  Cambodia  became  the 
Khmer  Republic  on  8  October  1970  and  that 
Nicaragua  withdrew  pom  the  Agency  on  14 
December  1970. 

Afghanistan,  Albatla,  Alberla,  Argentina, 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Bulgaria,  Burma,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic.  Cameroon.  Canada,  Ceylon. 
Chile.  China.  I 

Colombia.  Congo,  Democratic  Republic  of 
the,  Costa  Rica,  Cubt,  Cyprus.  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic,  Denmark,  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Pin- 
land,  France,  Gabon!  Germany,  Federal  Re- 
public of. 

Ghana,  Greece,  Giiktemala.  Haiti,  Holy  See, 
Hungary.  Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Ja- 
maica. Japan,  Jordan. 

Kenya,  Khmer  Republic.  Korea,  Republic 
of,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libyan  Arab 
Republic,  Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Mada- 
gascar, Malaysia,  Mall,  Mexico,  Monaco,  Mo- 
rocco. Netherlands,  I  New  Zealand,  Niger, 
Nigeria. 

Norway,  Pakistan,  ^nama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
PhUipplnes,  Poland^  Portugal,  Romania, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Singa- 
pore, South  Africa,  jSpaln,  Sudan,  Sweden, 
Switzerland. 

Syrian  Arab  Repujllc,  ThaUand,  Timlsla, 
Turkey,  Uganda,  Uk-alnlan  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic.  Union  of  Scviet  Socialist  Republics. 
United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Nsrthern  Ireland,  United 
States  of  America,  Ui  uguay,  Venezuela,  Vlet- 


I  have  some  conc:m  about  making  nu-    ^""'  "^"e°siavia,  zainbia 


;hat  magnitude  avail- 
the  world. 
\nd  the  purpose  of  my 


Mr.  MONTOYA. 


Mr.  President,  I  rise 


in  support  of  the  views  expressed  by  my 
distinguished  colleugue,  the  Vice  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

The  amendment  we  offer  is  appropri- 
ate to  the  changing  times.  It  has  been 
carefully  drawn.  It  would  transfer  from 
subsection  c.  to  subsection  d.  of  section 
123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  all  pro- 
posed agreements  for  international  co- 
operation involving  a  reactor  capable  of 
producing  more  than  5  megawatts  of 
heat  or  special  nuclear  material  for  use 
in  connection  with  such  a  reactor,  there- 
by enabling  the  Congress,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
any  such  agreement  if  that  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Congress. 

Subsection  123c  would  continue  to  be 
applicable  to  all  other  proposed  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  involving  peace- 
ful nuclear  appUcations — for  example, 
agreements  involving  the  exchange  of 
research  information,  the  distribution  of 
radioisotopes,  et  cetera.  All  proposed 
agreements  for  cooperation  that  will  re- 
main subject  to  subsection  c  of  section 
123  must  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  for  a  30-day 
period  before  they  can  be  effectuated. 
The  Joint  Committee  issues  public  an- 
nouncements of  such  submittals  and 
usually  conducts  hearings  as  part  of  its 
review  process. 

As  Senator  Pastore  has  indicated,  the 
amendment  we  propose  would  require 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  its 
views  and  recommendations  concerning 
each  proposed  agreement  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  123d,  together  with 
a  proposed  concurrent  resolution  stat- 
ing in  substance  that  the  Congress  either 
favors  or  does  not  favor  the  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation.  If  Congress 
does  not  vote  its  disapproval  within  the 
statutory  60-day  period,  the  proposed 
agreement  could  legally  be  effectuated. 
I  believe  the  amendment  is  advisable 
and  practical.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
it. 


ByMr.  JAVrrS: 

S.  3699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  modify  reserve  require- 
ments of  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Resei-ve  System.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  am  proposing  would  grant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  flexibility  to  reduce 
reserve  requirements  against  time  and 
savings  deposits  of  commercial  banks 
that  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  from  the  present  3  to  6  percent 
range  to  1  percent  if  the  Board  so  de- 
sires. 

Under  section  19  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  the  Board  is  presently  em- 
powered to  set  reserve  requirements  for 
member  banks  within  a  prescribed  range. 
For  reserves  against  demand  deposits, 
the  Board's  authority  ranges  from  a 
minimimi  7  percent  to  a  maximum  22 
percent;  for  reserves  against  time  and 
savings  deposits,  the  statutory  range  is 
from  a  minimum  of  3  percent  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  percent. 

Pursuant  to  its  reserve  setting  au- 
thority, the  Board  currently  imposes 
reserves  against  demand  deposits,  which 
CXX 1318— Part  16 


range  from  8  to  18  percent  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  bank,  and  reserves 
against  time  and  savings  deposits  which 
in  general  range  from  3  to  5  percent — 
for  reserves  against  consumer-type  de- 
posits— up  to  8  percent — ^for  reserves 
against  large  "CD's",  Eurodollar,  and 
similar  deposits. 

Banks  which  are  not  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  are  subject  to 
reserve  requirements  under  the  laws  of 
the  various  States,  which  in  almost  all 
cases  are  more  liberal  than  Federal  re- 
serve requirements. 

I  am  introducing  this  amendment  to 
permit  the  Board  to  reduce  require- 
ments against  time  and  savings  deposits 
of  commercial  banks  to  a  minimum  1- 
percent  level  for  the  basic  reason  that 
these  types  of  reserve  requirements  are 
sometimes  used  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  as  one  of  several  tools  to  control 
the  growth  of  the  money  supply,  which 
in  turn  affects  the  levels  of  income,  in- 
terest rates  and  inflation  in  the  economy. 
In  addition  to  reserve  requirements,  the 
Board  has  other  more  effective  tools  of 
monetary  policy  available  to  it,  includ- 
ing most  importantly  its  role  as  lender 
to  the  banks — ^through  the  "discount 
window" — and  its  role  as  buyer  and  seller 
of  Government  securities  in  the  open 
market. 

But  there  is  a  basic  distinction  be- 
tween reserves  required  against  demand 
deposits  and  reserves  required  against 
time  and  savings  deposits. 

Required  reserves  against  demand  de- 
posits may  contribute  significantly  to 
monetary  policy;  but  such  requirements 
with  respect  to  time  and  savings  depos- 
its do  not  serve  any  significant  monetary 
purpose  and  do  not  serve  their  original 
intended  purpose  of  a  Uquidity  "re- 
serve" against  unanticipated  deposit 
withdrawals,  a  purpose  which  is  today 
served  by  Federal  deposit  insurance, 
credit  facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  and  supervisory  Uquidity  stand- 
ards. 

The  reduction  in  the  minimum  re- 
serve requirement  to  1  percent  would  re- 
duce reserve  requirements  of  all  mem- 
ber banks  by  $5  billion.  This  would 
Clearly  make  membership  In  the  system 
more  attractive  and  thus  strengthen  the 
Federsd  Reserve  System  in  a  manner 
wholly  consistent  with  the  right  of  the 
States  to  regulate  their  own  banking 
structures. 

This  proposal  parallels  similar  rec- 
ommendations made  by  many  others. 
The  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Financial  Reform — ^the  "Hunt 
Commission" — recommended  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  reserves  against  time  and 
savings  deposits,  arguing  that  such  re- 
serves "do  not  intimately  affect  the  ef- 
ficiency of  monetary  policy  instnmients." 
The  administration's  1973  legislative 
proposals  to  Congress  recommend  that 
the  minimum  reserve  requirements  for 
time  and  savings  deposits  be  reduced 
from  3  to  1  percent. 

Most  recently,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  in  the  course  of  proposing  legis- 
lation that  would  impose  Federal  Reserve 
requirements  on  all  nonmember  deposi- 
tory institutions,  also  recommended  re- 
ducing the   minimum   reserve   against 


time  and  savings  deposits  of  member 
banks  from  3  to  1  percent.  This  recom- 
mendation is  among  those  contained  in 
S.  2898  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Tower)  ,  on  January  28, 
1974. 

While  S.  2898  provides  for  a  broader 
package  of  reforms  than  the  bill  I  am 
introducing,  my  amendment  is  especially 
important  to  New  York,  as  it  is  a  neces- 
sary component  of  reforms  on  the  State 
level.  My  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  report  of 
the  New  York  State  superintendent  of 
banks'  advisory  committee  on  financial 
reform,  March  1974.  The  report  contains 
proposals  for  action  at  both  the  State 
and  Federal  levels  which  are  designed 
to  achieve  major  banking  reform  for  the 
benefit  of  banking  consumers  and  the 
public  in  New  York  State.  Action  at  the 
Federal  level  to  reduce  statutory  mini- 
mum reserve  requirements,  together 
with  similar  action  at  the  State  level,  is 
a  necessary  element  in  the  entire  reform 
package. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  3699 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 
modify  reserve   requirements  of   member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asseml}led,  That  section  19(b) 
(3)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  deposit  other  than 
a  demand  deposit,  the  minimum  reserve  ratio 
shall  be  not  less  than  1  per  centum  and  not 
more  than  10  per  centum". 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Beall)  : 
S.  3700.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Clara  Barton  House 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

PBOTECTING    CLARA    BARTON'S    HOUSE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Senator  Beall  a 
bill  designed  to  preserve  the  historical- 
ly important  Clara  Barton  House.  In 
light  of  Clara  Barton's  accomplishments, 
it  is  most  fitting  that  this  action  be 
taken.  The  people  of  this  country,  indeed 
all  peoples  of  the  world,  are  indebted  to 
her  for  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross.  I  look  forward  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Clara  Barton  House 
Historic  Site  as  a  great  addition  to  the 
state  of  Maryland  and  to  the  Nation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3700 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 

Clara  Barton  House  National  Historic  Site 

In  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  preserve  In  public  ownership  the  his- 
torically significant  property  associated  with 
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the  life  of  Clara  Barton,  for  the  benefit  and 
Inspiration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange  the  land 
and  Interest  In  land,  together  with  buildings 
and  Improvements  thereon,  located  at  5801 
Oxford  Road,  Glen  Echo.  Maryland,  together 
with  such  other  lands  and  Interests  In  lands. 
Including  scenic  easements,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  deem  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  the  area.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
Clara  Barton  House  National  Historic  Site  by 
publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  the 
Federal  Register  at  such  time  as  he  deems 
sufficient  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  have 
been  acquired  for  administration  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Pending  establishment  and  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shaU  administer  lands 
and  interests  In  lands  acquired  for  the  Clara 
Barton  House  National  Historic  Site  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  approved  August  25 
1916  (39  Stat.  636;  16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4).  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  ap- 
proved August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  U.S.C. 
461  et  seq.) ,  as  amended. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  ^for  himself, 
Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  3701.  A  bill  to  provide  that  income 
from  entertainment  activities  held  in 
conjunction  with  a  public  fair  conducted 
by  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(c).  (3)  and  (5)  shall  not  be  unre- 
lated trade  or  business  Income  and  shall 
not  affect  the  tax  exemption  of  the  or- 
ganization. Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

SAVING    STATE    AND    COtTNTY    FAIRS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Beall,  and  Tunney,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  continue 
the  Federal  income  tax  policies  which 
have  traditionally  applied  to  State  and 
local  fairs.  I  am  also  Introducing  this 
bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  pending  leg- 
islation, which  concerns  the  debt  ceiling 
limit. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  Insure 
the  continued  financial  viability  of  these 
fairs — which  are  so  much  a  part  of  our 
history  and  culture,  and  which  are  today 
threatened  by  a  cloud  raised  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  The  IRS  has,  on 
Its  own  volition,  recently  changed  its 
traditional  policy  that  Income  from  en- 
tertainment activities  during  a  State 
fair  are  within  the  ambit  of  the  tax  ex- 
emption which  has  been  accorded  these 
fairs  imder  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
The  bill  which  I  send  to  the  desk  would 
provide  that  Income  from  such  entertain- 
ment activities  would  continue  to  be  tax 
exempt. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  be  narrow  In 
scope.  Its  purpose  is  to  cover  activities 
that  are  an  integral  part  of  the  fair.  It 
would  not  extend  to  activities  that  do 
not  occur  during  the  fair.  Our  goal  is 
to  Insure  that  these  fairs,  which  are  at- 
tended by  many  millions  of  Americans, 
are  not  taxed  out  of  operation. 

State  and  county  fairs  in  almost  every 
State  in  our  country  will  be  protected 
by  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 


copy  of  the  bill  which  we  are  introduc- 
ing today,  a  brieC  summary  of  the  cur- 
rent problem,  a^d  the  prepared  testi- 
mony of  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  Esq.,  of 
Maryland,  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Me^ns  in  support  of  similar 

'     ' iced  in  that  chamber, 

and  a  listing  of  sbme  of  the  largest  fairs 
in  the  United  States. 

There  being  n^  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  orc^red  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUo 
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it  income  from  entertaln- 
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not  affect  the  tax  ex- 
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Be  it  enacted  hy\the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oi  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congriss  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 513  of  the  laternal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  the  definition  of  an  un- 
related trade  or  quslness)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  foUowlilg  subsection  513(d) : 

"(d)  Special  Rule  for  Fairs  and  Exposi- 
tions.— The  term  Hinrelated  trade  or  busi- 
ness' shall  not  Include  the  operation  of  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  ,  activity  In  conjunction 
with  a  National,  itate,  local,  regional,  or 
International  fair  or  exposition  conducted  by 
an  organization  described  In  section  501(c), 
(3)  and  (5);  nor  siball  the  operation  of  any 
such  public  entertiinment  activity  prevent, 
or  cause  the  denial  pf,  the  exemption  of  such 
organization  other  urise  exempt  under  sec- 
tion 501(c),  (3)  and  (5)." 

Sec.  2.  The  ameqdment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  ^all  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  begltnlng  after  December  31 
1959. 

Pact  Sheet  on  Tax  tion  of  Maryland  State 
Pairs  and  O  ther  State  Pairs 

I.  Brief  Statements  of  Legislative  History 
of  the  Unrelated  iVade  or  Business  Tax  as 
Applied  to  State  add  County  Pairs  and  Ex- 
positions: 

State  Pairs  and  other  agricultural  and 
charitable  organlza  ;lons  have  been  exempt 
from  taxation  since  the  Inception  of  the 
Pederal  Income  tax  in  1913.  Entertainment 
Income  integrally  re  ated  to  the  operations  of 
such  organizations  las  also  historically  been 
exempt. 

n.  Facts  about  Mi  ryland  State  Fair : 

The  Maryland  State  Fair  has  been  con- 
ducted for  over  80  3  ears  in  substantially  the 
same  manner.  Bern  fits  to  agricultural  and 
related  fields  in  the  State  of  Maryland  have 
been  significant.  T^e  State  of  Maryland  It- 
self subsidizes  the  ]^air.  and  the  horse  racing 
activities  and  income  therefrom  are  author- 
ized by  State  statut  ^s  and  regulated  by  State 
agencies. 

in.  Pacts  Relatin ;  to  Other  Pairs  and  Ex- 
positions: 

Over  300  state  aid  county  fairs  are  con- 
ducted In  at  least  4  S  states.  Almost  all  have 
some  form  of  enteri  alnment  revenue. 

IV.  Current  Interi  lal  Revenue  Service  Posi- 
tion: 

The  Internal  Revi  nue  Service,  despite  los- 
ing in  Court  in  iti  case  against  Maryland 
State  Fair,  is  active  y  attempting  to  tax  en- 
tertainment incom;  Integrally  related  to 
fairs. 

V.  Effect  of  Succc  ssful  Maintaining  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Position  Without 
Remedial  Leglslatloii : 

If  the  IRS  is  sucaessful  In  Its  attempts  to 
tax  entertainment  revenue  of  fairs,  especially 
without  permitting' an  offsetting  deduction 
for  other  aspects  of  lair  operations  conducted 


at   a  loss,   the   effdct 
eliminate  the  existence 
ent  form. 

VI.  Solution: 
Specific  legislation 
such  Income  shall  nbt 
and  shall  not  affeqt 
fairs. 
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proposed  iEcnoN  si3(d) 
"(d)  Special  Rule  for  Pairs  and  Exposi- 
tions.—The  term  'Unrelated  trade  or  busi- 
ness' shall  not  include  the  operation  of  a 
public  entretalnmeht  activity  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  national,  state,  local,  regional  or 
International  fair  ori  exposition  conducted  by 
an  organization  desiiribed  In  Section  601(c) 
(3)  or  (6);  nor  shiu  the  operation  of  any 
such  public  entertainment  activity  prevent 
or  cause  the  denial  df,  the  exemption  of  such 
organization  otherwise  exempt  under  either 
Section  501(c)  (3)   ot  501(c)  (5) ." 

I.  Brief  Statementi  of  Legislative  History  of 
the  Unrelated  Tradd  or  Business  Tax  as  Ap- 
plied to  State  and  dounty  Pairs  and  Exposi- 
tions : 

Section  501(c)(3)  grants  Income  tax  ex- 
emption  to.  among  jothers,  corporatiohs  or- 
ganized and  operated  exclusively  for  chari- 
table, or  educational  purposes,  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  dt  which  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  privtite  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual. 

Section  501(c)(6)  grants  Income  tax  ex- 
emption to  labor,  afericultural  or  horticul- 
tural organizations.  V 

The  Revenue  Act  6t  1913  provided  for  the 
exemption  from  taxktlon  of  labor,  agricul- 
tural and  hortlcultiral  organizations.  Also 
made  exempt  were  i  charitable  and  educa- 
tional organizations,  although  their  exemp- 
tion,  as  distinguished  from  agricultural,  etc , 
organizations,  was  conditional  on  the  filing 
with  the  CoUector  o*  Internal  Revenue  of  an 
affidavit  setting  out  the  character  and  pur- 
poses of  the  organiaation,  showing  that  no 
part  of  Income  inurid  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  stockholder  br  Individual  and  that 
such  Income  was  used  exclusively  for  the 
promotion  of  the  pviposes  for  which  it  was 
organized.  See  Section  llG(a)[21[a)  and 
[f],  and  Regulatlonaj  No.  33,  Articles  67  and 
68,  issued  in  1918  uilder  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1916. 

Regulations  45.  Ariicle  512.  issued  In  1921 
under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918.  provided  as 
follows : 

"Agricultural  and  horticultural  organiza- 
tions.—Agricultural  or  horticultural  orga- 
nizations exempt  fr)m  tax  do  not  Include 
corporations  engageq  In  growing  agricultural 
or  horticultural  products  or  raising  live  stock 
or  slmUar  products  if  or  profit,  but  Include 
only  those  organizai  Ions  which,  having  no 
net  Income  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  their 
members,  are  educa  ;ional  or  Instructive  In 
character  and  have  f<  r  their  purpose  the  bet- 
terment of  the  conditions  of  those  engaged 
in  these  pursuits,  tlie  Improvement  of  the 
grade  of  their  products,  and  the  encourage 


ment  and  promotion 
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associations  which  have  for  their  purpose 
the  holding  of  annual  or  periodical  race 
meets,  from  which  profits  inure  or  may  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  members  or  stoclchold- 
ers,  do  not  come  within  the  terms  of  this 
exemption.  A  corporation  engaged  in  the 
business  of  raising  stock  or  poultry,  or  grow- 
ing grain,  fruits,  or  other  products  of  this 
character,  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  for 
the  purpose  of  gain.  Is  an  agricultural  or 
horticultural  society  only  in  the  sense  that 
its  name  indicates  the  kind  of  business  in 
which  it  is  engaged,  and  it  is  not  exempt 
from  tax." 

These  regulations  were  continued  In  sub- 
stantially identical  form  until  1958,  when 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  adopted  regula- 
tions under  the  corresponding  provision  of 
the  1954  Code,  which  regulations  were  sub- 
stantially abbreviated  and  eliminated  all 
references  to  racing. 

An  unrelated  business  Income  tax  on 
exempt  organizations  was  first  proposed  by 
the  Treasury  Department  in  1942,  and  was 
again  recommended  in  1950,  when  legislation 
was  passed. 

Section  511(a)  imposes  a  tax  on  the 
"unrelated  business  income"  of  most  exempt 
organizations,  including  those  described  In 
Sections  501(c)(3)   and  (S). 

The  Legislation  was  intended  to  apply  to 
Income  derived  from  a  trade  or  business 
"regularly  carried  on"  by  a  tax  exempt  orga- 
nization if  the  business  is  not  "substantially 
related"  to  the  performance  of  the  functions 
upon  which  the  organization's  exemption  is 
based.  See  H.R.  2319,  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
1950-2  C\im.  Bull.  380,  409  and  S.  Rep.  No. 
2375,  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  1950-2  Cum.  BuU. 
483.  505. 

n.  Pacts  about  Maryland  State  Fair: 

The  Maryland  State  Fair  (sometimes  also 
referred  to  as  Timonlum)  has  been  conducted 
in  Baltimore  County  at  the  same  location 
(Timonlum)  In  substantially  the  same  man- 
ner in  every  year  since  1878,  except  for  the 
years  1941  through  1946,  when  the  fair 
grounds  were  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  Army.  The  Fair  Is  held  for  ten  or 
eleven  days  each  summer.  A  Catalogue  and 
Daily  Program  is  published  for  each  fair, 
which  contains  over  200  pages  listing  the 
events  and  participants.  The  Maryland  State 
Pair  also  publishes  annually  over  10,000 
copies  of  a  200-page  "premium  list", 
describing  the  contests,  judging  criteria,  and 
prizes  to  be  offered  that  year,  which  Is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  to  other  states. 

A  typical  fair  day,  whether  taken  from  the 
year  1878  or  1968,  would  Include  4-H  and 
FPA  dairy  and  livestock  exhibits;  4-H  dairy 
cattle  judging  contest;  exhibits  of  baked  and 
canned  foods,  jellies,  candles,  clothing,  need- 
lework, quilts,  rugs,  tablecloths,  arts  and 
crafts,  fiowers  and  arrangements;  exhibits  by 
the  Farm  Bureau.  State  Grange,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Extension  Service,  State  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Parks,  and  others; 
demonstrations  of  meat  cutting  and  cookery, 
hand  weaving,  lace  making,  pottery  and  other 
crafts,  etc.  Over  $100,000  of  premiums  and 
awards  are  given  each  year  for  the  various 
displays  and  exhibits,  to  stimulate  Interest 
in.  and  improve  the  products  of,  agricultural 
activity  in  the  area.  The  fair  also  has  various 
grandstand  shows,  a  midway  with  rides,  and 
horse  racing  on  a  half  mile  track.  Each  of 
these  activities  has  been  conducted  since  the 
inception  of  the  fair  in  1878. 

On  each  day  of  the  fair,  the  number  of 
people  attending  the  fair  far  exceeds  the 
number  of  people  attending  the  races.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  patrons  who  attend 
the  racing  also  attend  the  fair,  and  In  fact, 
all  of  the  persons  attending  the  racing  events 
must  purchase  a  ticket  to  the  fair. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  fair  Itself,  the  fair's  facilities  are 
made  available  for  a  wide  variety  of  activities 


throughout  the  year,  including  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  of  Maryland  Horse  Shows, 
the  Marj'land-Delaware  Brown  Swiss  Sale, 
meetings  of  the  State  Fair  Board,  Maryland 
Conservation  Council,  Maryland  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  Maryland  Swine  Produc- 
ers, the  McDonogh  School  Fair,  Maryland 
Horse  and  Pony  Measuring  Show,  4-H  meet- 
ings and  fair,  Oirl  and  Boy  Scout  meetings, 
etc. 

The  Maryland  State  Fair  receives  an  appro- 
priation of  State  funds,  which  has  been  ap- 
proximating $100,000  for  the  past  several 
years.  This  grant  has  been  necessary  for  the 
fair  to  maintain  and  improve  its  faculties 
and  to  continue  to  conduct  the  fair  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  since 
1878. 

The  operations  of  the  State  Pair  are  gov- 
erned by  a  Board  of  31  Directors,  sdmost  all 
of  whom  are  farmers  or  engage  in  related 
businesses.  For  example,  of  the  31  members 
of  the  Board  during  1966,  no  less  than  20 
(including  former  Senator  Brewster)  owned 
and  operated  farms  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. The  Board  Includes  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange, 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Esskay  Meat  Company  (a  large  beef  con- 
sumer) ,  several  horse  breeders,  nurserymen, 
and  representatives  from  the  legal,  medical, 
banking,  journalism  and  political  fields. 

The  conduct  of  thoroughbred  horse  rac- 
ing at  the  fair  serves  two  purposes:  as  an  at- 
traction to  encourage  greater  attendance  at 
the  State  Pair,  and  as  a  part  of  the  Maryland 
horse  breeding  industry.  The  integral  role 
played  by  the  racing  has  been  described  by 
many  leading  authorities,  an  example  being 
the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Gordon  M. 
Cairns,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  testifying  at  a 
trial  involving  a  local  real  property  tax  as- 
sessment on  the  track  area,  which  was  held 
to  be  Improper  by  the  highest  court  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  because  the  racing  area 
was  found  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  fair: 
"Any  fair  exists  primarily  for  an  educa- 
tional function  and  purpose.  This  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  people  of  the  area  through  dem- 
onstrations, through  exhibits,  displays  and 
the  like.  Secondly,  the  competitions  that  are 
held  there  are  the  basis  for  the  development 
of  the  various  aspects  of  our  livestock  and 
agricultural  industry. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Basically  all  fairs  are  created  with  the  ob- 
jective— with  two  objectives.  The  one  Is  edu- 
cation and  the  other  is  how  to  get  the  people 
there  to  show  them  what  is  educational  and 
they  have  to  have  the  traditional,  shall  we 
say,  entertainment  features  associated  there- 
with to  help  draw  the  crowds  to  those 
attractions. 

•  •  •  *  • 

"In  fact,  you  take  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
New  York,  eXl  of  those  would  have  trotting 
races  there  rather  than  running  races,  but 
the  amusement  feature  Is  there  In  the  same 
pattern." 

A  specific  reason  for  the  imposition  of  the 
unrelated  business  income  tax  was  to  pre- 
vent unfair  competition  by  exempt  orga- 
nizations with  profit-making  organizations. 
But  the  operation  of  the  race  track  during 
the  fair  by  the  Maryland  State  Fair  does  not 
compete  with  any  tracks.  In  fact,  the  half 
mile  track  used  by  the  Maryland  State  Fair 
Is  necessary  to  supplement  the  three  major 
mile  tracks  In  Maryland  because  few  breed- 
ers can  compete  solely  at  the  mUe  tracks. 

Horse  racing  at  county  fairs  In  Maryland 
Is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Maryland 
Racing  Commission.  In  contrast  with  com- 
mercial racing  at  the  mile  tracks,  the  Com- 
mission has  long  recognized  that  the  rac- 
ing conducted  at  Timonlum  Is  an  integral 
part  of  the  fair  Itself;  since  the  Racing  Com- 
mission's inception  in  1920,  Tlmonlum's  rac- 


ing license  has  by  State  Statute  been  condi- 
tional upon  the  maintenance  of  a  bona  fide 
fair,  featuring  agricultural  exhibits  and 
competition.  See  Art.  78B,  §  15(a),  Annotated 
Code  of  Maryland  (Repl.  Vol.  1965).  Thus, 
the  Commission's  1921  report  notes  that: 

"Twelve  County  Fairs  I  including  Timo- 
nlum] were  granted  licenses  .  .  .  the  main 
purpose  of  which  was.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Commission,  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture .  .  .  ".  (Emphasis  added.) 

Again,  In  1924,  the  Racing  Commission  re- 
ported that: 

"The  (bounty  Fairs,  which  have  become  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  State,  enjoyed  a  suc- 
cessful season,  and  each  year  are  doing  more 
and  more  to  benefit  ajid  promote  the  agricul- 
ture and  brecdtngr  industries  of  the  State. 
Racing  constitutes  an  important  event  at 
each  of  the  fairs,  and  the  Commission  Is 
constantly  seeking  to  improve  the  conditions 
under  which  It  is  conducted."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  1939  report  of  the  Racing  Commission 
sums  up  the  role  which  county  fair  racing 
plays  In  the  Maryland  breeding  industry. 

"County  fair  racing  .  .  .  furnish [es]  an 
arena  In  which  the  breeders  with  horsen 
that  have  not  developed  the  class  necessary 
for  the  big  tracks  can  acquire  purse  money 
to  reduce  the  losses  they  sustain  In  their 
breeding  ventures." 

In  keeping  with  these  statements,  the 
Racing  Commission  has  been  alert  to  main- 
tain its  policy  that  "Itjhese  associations 
should  not  conduct  racing  as  their  primary 
attraction,  but  racing  should  be  secondary 
to  the  real  purpose  for  their  existence." 
fl946  Report.)  That  Timonlum  has  more 
than  adequately  met  this  standard  Is  seen 
from  the  following  year's  report: 

"The  Commission  is  trying  to  emphasize 
and  give  effect  to  the  requirement  that  the 
half-mile  tracks  must  have  a  bona-flde,  well 
organized  and  well-supported  agricultural 
fair  as  a  condition  of  a  license  to  hold  a 
race  meet.  .  .  .  The  agricultural  exhibits  and 
activltlee  held  In  connection  with  the  fair 
at  Timonlum  were  outstanding  and  have  won 
Timonium  recognition  as  one  of  the  best 
country  fairs  in  the  country."  (1947  Report, 
emphasis  added.) 

In  the  early  1960's.  another  Maryland 
county  fair  was  unable  to  conduct  its  racing 
and  the  State  Racing  Commission  urgently 
requested  Timonlum  to  conduct  such  racing 
at  its  facilities  for  the  other  fair.  To  assist 
the  State  with  its  revenue  needs,  Timonium 
reluctantly  agreed.  The  Maryland  State  Pair 
voluntarily  paid  Federal  and  state  Income 
taxes  on  the  profits  of  such  additional  twelve 
racing  days.  These  additional  racing  days 
are  not  involved  In  the  present  legislative 
proposal  on  unrelated  business  Income. 

It  Is  obvious,  but  merits  emphasis,  that 
no  part  of  the  net  profits  of  the  Maryland 
State  Fair  Inures  to  any  individual.  All  funds 
go  to  support  and  Improve  the  fair. 

III.  Facts  Relating  to  Other  Fairs  and  Ex- 
positions: 

More  than  300  state  and  county  fairs  are 
conducted  in  at  least  46  states.  In  almost 
every  one,  some  form  of  entertainment  has 
been  historically  used  to  attract  people  to 
the  fair  and  to  otherwise  assist  the  purposes 
of  the  fair.  Such  typical  and  traditional  en- 
tertainment includes  stage  shows,  midway 
rides,  parlmutuel  thoroughbred  racing,  har- 
ness racing,  dog  racing  and  auto  racing  in 
conjunction  with  and  as  an  Integral  part 
of  the  fair.  Racing  at  fairs  exists,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few,  at  the  New  Mexico  State 
Fair,  the  Los  Angeles  Cotmty  Pair,  the  Ore- 
gon State  Fair,  the  Illinois  State  Pair,  the 
DuQuoln  State  Pair  (HI.),  the  Clearfield 
County  Fair  (Pa.),  the  Montana  State  Pair, 
the  Weymouth  Fair  (Mass.)  and  the  Three 
County  Pair  (Mass.)  Probably  all  of  us  have 
at  some  time  attended  such  fairs  and  have 
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personally  witnessed  the  traditional  blend- 
ing of  agriculture,  education  and  entertain- 
ment. 

IV.  Current  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Position: 

In  1955,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
compelled  tbe  Maryland  State  Fair  to  litigate 
In  the  TTnlted  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Maryland  to  obtain  a  decision 
that  income  from  Its  horse  racing  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  fair  and  not  subject  to 
the  unrelated  business  Income  tax.  The  deci- 
sion In  favor  of  the  Maryland  State  Fair  Is 
reported  In  48  APTR  1725.  This  decision  did 
not  end  the  question,  however,  since  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  continued  to  at- 
tempt to  tax  this  Income  In  subsequent 
years,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  propose 
the  revocation  of  the  exemption  of  the  entire 
fair.  This  case  Is,  and  has  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  pending  In  the  National  OfiSce 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  presumably 
along  with  similar  problems  of  other  fairs. 

In  1968,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is- 
sued regulations  Intended  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  "related"  activities  of  an  exempt 
organization.  Treas.  Regs.  ?  1.513-l(d)  (2) 
states  that  a  business  Is  considered  "related" 
if  its  conduct — 

"Has  casual  relationship  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  exempt  purposes  .  .  .;  and  Is  'sub- 
stantially related",  for  purposes  of  section 
513,  only  If  the  causal  relationship  Is  a  sub- 
stantial one." 

Based  on  the  long  history  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  racing  activities  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  fair,  it  might  be  Imagined 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  ac- 
cept such  a  relationship  under  the  language 
of  this  regulation.  In  October,  1968,  however, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Issued  Rev. 
Rul.  68-S05.  1968  rRB-38,  16,  which  takes 
the  position  that  income  from  the  operation 
of  racing  In  conjunction  with  a  fair  Is  un- 
related business  Income  subject  to  Federal 
Income  tax.  The  reasons  given  In  this  ruling 
are: 

(1)  That  the  races  are  carried  on  In  a 
manner  similar  to  commercial  race  tracks; 

(2)  That  the  conduct  of  tbe  races  Is  not 


related  to  the  organization's  exempt  pur- 
pose because  It  dqes  not  contribute  Impor- 
tantly to  the  educational  objectives  of  tbe 
fair;  and 

(3)  Tbe  races  ar«  not  a  type  of  recreational 
activity  that  is  Intended  to  attract  the  public 
to  the  fair's  educajtional  features. 

This  ruling  Involved  an  organization  stated 
to  be  exempt  as  fin  educational  organiza- 
tion tinder  Sectloii  501(c)(3),  such  as  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  $ervlce  alleged  Tlmonl\im 
to  be.  The  ruling  dees  not  reach  the  question 
of  whether  the  raci  ag  activities  are  related  to 
tbe  agricvatural  pi  rposes  of  an  organization 
such  as  Tlmoniui  n  except  under  Section 
501(c)  (5) .  Presumi  bly.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  take  a  similar  position.  In  all 
events,  why  some  f  lirs  have  been  granted  ex- 
emption under  Sec  ion  501(c)  (3)  and  others, 
under  Section  501  (c)  (5)  Is  an  administra- 
tive mystery.  Tlmdnivmi  applied  for  an  ex- 
emption under  Section  501(c)(5),  but  the 
Internal  Revenue  I  >ervlce  Insisted  on  an  ex- 
emption under  Section  501(c)  (3)  !  As  noted 
above,  the  Intern  eJ  Revenue  Service  now 
proposes  no  exempi  Ion. 

Anyone  who  att  mds  the  races  at  a  state 
fair  can  easily  see  ^  he  difference  between  the 
races  conducted  a  tbe  fair  and  races  con- 
ducted by  profll  making  organizations. 
TTEMSks  operated  a4  part  of  tbe  fair  are  gen- 
erally smaller,  the  horses  are  not  nearly  as 
advanced,  the  bettors  generally  bet  only  $2.00 
per  race,  and  the  entire  atmosphere  Is  differ- 
ent. The  races  do  attract  people  to  the  fair, 
as  is  borne  out  by  .attendance  records  main- 
tained by  the  Maiyland  State  Fair.  Finally, 
the  exempt  purpoa  is  of  tbe  fair,  I.e.,  agricul- 
tural and  educatloi  lal  activities,  are  substan- 
tially advanced  bfcause  of  tbe  conduct  of 
racing  activities. 

V.  E^ect  of  Successful  Maintaining  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Position  Without  Re- 
medial Legislation 

The  managers  df  various  fairs  across  tbe 
country  are  in  ag  reement  that  If  fairs  are 
held  liable  for  F«  deral  Income  taxes,  they 
will  no  longer  be  a  ale  to  operate,  and  an  Im- 
portant segment  <Jf  United  States  economy 
eliminated.  Significantly, 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Service  position,  when 
tax  exemption  Is  nc  t  denied.  Is  to  tax  racing 
and  other  entertanment  income  without 
even  permitting  an;  r  offset  for  losses  realized 
on  tbe  operation  of  other  aspects  of  tbe  fair. 
Generally,  the  onl  r  profitable  part  of  the 
operation  of  tbe  fulr  is  the  horse  races  or 
other  entertalnmei  it  activity,  whereas  the 
other  activities  of  he  fair  will  operate  at  a 
loss.  To  simply  segi  egate  the  profitable  part 
of  the  fair  and  attempt  to  tax  it  is  wholly 
unjust  and  would  have  disastrous  results. 
Even  If  tbe  tax  «xemption  of  fairs  were 
eliminated  altogeth  »r,  so  that  the  Income  on 
tbe  profitable  operations  could  be  offset  by 
tbe  loss  operations,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  the  majority  of  fairs  would  be  able  to 
continue  in  the  present  form,  because,  in- 
stead of  using  ne1  profits  of  the  fair  for 
maintaining  quality  and  improving  the  fair, 
such  funds  would  have  to  be  used  to  pay 
income  taxes. 

VI.  Solution: 

The  position  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  allegedly  t  iken  under  existing  law, 
would.  If  sustained ,  mark  the  end  of  fairs 
throughout  the  na;ion,  or  at  the  least,  re- 
quire resort  to  loca:  governmental  financing, 
which  In  today's  st  'aightened  circumstances 
cannot  be  realistically  anticipated.  Since  ad- 
ministrative Judgment  has  been  so  misdi- 
rected, the  only  feasible  solution  is  remedial 
legislation  not  subject  to  administrative 
whim.  The  Maryland  State  Fair  has  learned 
that  even  successful  litigation  will  not  deter 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 


and  history  will  b4 


SUMMARY  DATA 
[Prepared  from  data 


OR  CERTAIN  LARGE  FAIRS 
f  irnished  by  the  respective  fairs) 


Location  and  name  of  fair 


Midway 


Name  shows 


Arkansas: 

Fort     Smith:     Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Livestock  Exposition  District  Free 
Fair. 
Little    Rxk:    Arkansas    Livestock 
Exposition. 
California: 

Pomona:  Los  Angeles  County  Fair 


Yes Grand  OleOpry..   .. 


Yes— Royal  American  Shows. 


.  Yes. 


Santa  Rosa:  Sonoma  County  Fair Yes.. 


None. 


Stockton:  San  Joaquin  County  Fair.. 
Colorado:  Pueblo:  Colcrado  State  Fair.. 


Yes Yes 

Yes Rex  Allen- 


Connecticut:   Oanbury:   Great    Danbury    Yes Yes.. 

State  Fair. 
Florida: 

Orlando:  Central  Florida  Fair Yes Norw. 

West  Palm   Beach:  South  Florida    Yes 

Fair  and  Exposition. 
Georgia: 

Columbus:    Chattahoochee    Valley  Yes— Gooding's  Million  Dol' 

Fair.  lar  Midway. 


Macon:  Georgia  State  Fair Yes— Carnival. 


The  Charlies,  Th 
The  Cutis  " 
tons,  Welde's 
sational  Leighs. 

None 


Fam  ly, 
■    Bsa 


Illinois: 

DuQuoin:  DuQuoin  State  Fair Yes— Olson  Shows. 


Accordingly,  tbe 
behalf  of  Itself 
throughout   the 
the  enactment  of 
to  Section  513(d) 
tion,  tbe  term 
Ity"  is  Intended  to 
activities   of  fairs, 
plays,  vocalists  or 

In  order  to  ell: 
disputes  between 
Revenue  Service,  It 
Section  513(d)  be 
beginning  on  or 


Maryland  State  Fair,  on 

ami  the  hundreds  of  fairs, 

nutlon,   respectfully   tirges 

t  le  suggested  amendment 

In  the  proposed  legisla- 

pu^llc  entertainment  actlv- 

cover  the  entertainment 

be   they  midway  rides, 

liorse  racing. 

minate  current  and  costly 

t|ke  fairs  and  the  Internal 

is  required  that  tbe  new 

Effective  for  all  tax  years 

after  January  1,  1960. 


Other  entertainment 


Estimated 
percentage 
of  gross 
revenue 
from  enter- 
tainment 


Rodeo,  thrill  shows. 


25.0 


Rodeo,  grandstand  shows. 


Horseracing,  rodeo,  circus 

.  Rodeo,  horseracing,  teen  show, 

custom  auto  show,  destruction 

derby. 

Rodeo,  horseracing 

Rodeo,      horseracing,      Mexican 

rodeo. 
Thrill  shovre,  animal  and  horse 

shows. 


S0.0 
82.7 


9.0 
21.0 

10.0 


Autoracing  thrill  show. 


23.0 


Great  Erick, 

The  Clay- 

rs.  The  Sen- 


None. 


Peoria:  Heart  of  Illinois  Fair Yes— Century  21  Shows. 

Illinois:  Springfield:  Illinois  State  Fair...  Yes— Olson  Shows. 


Eddie  Arnold,  B(i>  Hope,  Perry 
Como,  Red  Skell  3n,  Ernie  Ford, 
Andy  Williams,  hat  King  Cole, 
Steve  Lawrence  and  Edye 
Gorme. 

Pat  Boone,  Allen  ^d  Rossi,  Eddy 
Arnold. 


Herb  Alport  and 
Bob  Hope,  Paul 
Raiders,  Eddy 
Ole  Opry. 


Fijuana  Brass, 
Revere  and  the 
Arnold,  Grand 


Harness   racing  (Hambletonian), 
auto  racing. 


Pony  show,  horse  show,  antique 
auto  show,  "dancing  waters," 
"Skipper  the  porpoise." 

Harness  racing,  rodeo,  auto  and 
stock  car  racing,  quarter  horse 
racing,  Indian  show,  fireworks. 


None. 


20.0 


Legal  organization 


Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Monprofit  corporation;    State  sub- 
sidized. 

Nonprofit  corporation. 

Subsidized  county  agency. 


State  agency. 
Subsidized  State  agency. 

Taxable  corporation. 


(kirpo  ration 
Nonprofit  corporation. 


Private  nonprofit  corporation 
Operate  on  city  property. 


Operated  by  chamber  of  commeict 
through  agent  association. 

Corporation;  \  501(cX5)  exemp- 
tien. 


Nonprofit  corporation. 
Subsidized  State  agency. 
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Location  and  name  of  fai  r 


Midway 


Name  shows 


Other  entertainment 


Estimated 
percentage 
of  gross 
revenue 
from  enter- 
tainment   Legal  organization 


Indiana:    Indianapolis:    Indiana    State 
Fair. 


Iowa: 


Yes— Gooding's  Million  Dollar    Lawrence    Welk,    Eddy    Arnold,    Horseracing,  rodeo,  auto  racing, 
Miilway.  Herman's     Hermits,     Tijuana       thrill  show. 

Brass. 


20.0 


Do. 


Davenport:  Great  Mississippi  Valley 

Fair. 
Des  Moines:  Iowa  State  Fair 


Spencer:  Clay  County  Fair. 


Yes— Bluegrass  Midway Yes 

Yes— Century  21  Shows Ernie  Ford,  Andy  Williams,  Law- 
rence Welk. 
Yes— Thomas  Shows Pat  Boone,  Kids  Next  Door 


Waterloo:    National    Dairy    Cattle 
Congress. 
Kansas:  Hutchinson:  Kansas  State  Fair... 

Kentucky:  Louisville:  Kentucky  State  Fair. 


Maryland:   Baltimore:   Maryland   State 

Fair. 
Massachusetts: 

Marshfield:MarshfieldFair 

Topsfield :  Topsfield  Fair 


Yes Arthur  Godfrey 

Yes— Royal  American  Midway.  Morey  Amsterdam.  New  Christy 
Minstrels,  Grand  Ole  Opry. 

Yes— Deggeller. Eddy    Arnold,    New    Vaudeville 

Band,  Pat  Boone,  Skitch  Hen- 
derson, Lassie,  Dale  Robert- 
son. 

Yes Yes 


Quarter  horse  racing,  auto  racing, 
horse  shows,  thrill  shows. 

Rodeo,  harness  racing,  auto  racing, 
thrill  show,  horse  snows. 

Rodeo,  harness  racing,  midget  and 
bigcarauto  racing, chuckwagon 
races,  destruction  derby. 

Rodeo,  dogracing,  midget  auto 
racing,  horse  pulling. 

Autoracing 


Country  and  western  music  show, 
rodeo,  circus. 


Music  shows,  horse  shows,  horse- 
racing. 


Nonprofit  corporation:  State  and 

local  support 
32. 0   Subsidized  State  agency. 

40.0    Corporation;    nominal    State   and 
local  support. 

20-25.0    Corporation. 

28. 0    Subsidized  State  agency. 

Corporation. 


Yes — Playtime  Shows Adams  and  Soper  stage  shows 

Yes— Dean  and  Flynn  Midway.  Sam  Howard's  Water  Show 


Horseracing. 
Dogracing... 


West   Springfield:    Eastern    States 
Exposition. 
Massachusetts: 

Dighton:  Rehoboth  Fair 

Northampton:  Three  County  Fair 

Michigan: 

Detroit:  Michigan  State  Fair 

Saginaw:  Saginaw  County  Fair 

Minnesota :  St.  Paul :  Minnesota  State  Fair. 
Mississippi:  Tupelo:  Mississippi  Alabama 

Fair. 
Missouri:  Springfield:  Ozark  Empire  Fair. 

Montana: 

Billings:  Midland  Empire  State  Fair 
and  Rodeo. 

Great  Falls:  (Montana)  State  Fair 

Nebraska:  Lincoln:  Nebraska  State  Fair. 
New  Jersey:  Succasunna:  Morris  County 

fair. 
New  Mexico:  Albuquerque:  New  Mexico 
State  Fair. 

New  York:  Syracuse:  New  York  State 

Fair. 
North  Carolina:  Raleigh:  North  Carolina 

State  Fair. 
North  Carolina: 

Winston-Salem:  Dixie  Classic  Fair... 
North  Dakota:  MInot:  North  Dakota  State 

Fair. 
Ohio:  Columbus:  Ohio  State  Fair 


Yes Supremes,  Victor   Borge,   Holly-    Rodeo,  autoracing,  horse  show. 

wood  Palace. 

Y« Dogracing,  stage  shows 

'•* Dennis  Day,  Buddy  Rich Horseracing,  thrill  show 


Yes— W.  G.  Wade  Show Supremes,  Brasil  '66,  Sandpipers..  Circus,  music  shows 

Yes No ..V. 

Yes Yes 

Yes— Olson  Shows Yes 


Rodeo,  autoracing,  youth  center. 
Rodeo,  livestock  show 


Yes— Century  21  Shows Sonny    James, 

Brenda  Lee. 


Bobby    Vinton,    Autoracing. 


Yes— Frazier's    World     Fair    Wayne    Newton,    Jimmy    Dean,    Rodeo,  horseracing 
Shows-Carnival.  Jodie  Gray. 

Yes Lawrence  Welk,  Ernie  Ford... 

Yes Ernie  Ford,  Lawrence  Welk... 

Yes— Amusements  of  Amercia.  Harris  &  Jaeger 


.do. 


Horseracing,  autoracing,  circus. 
Stage  shows  and  concerts 


75. 0    Nonprofit  corporation. 


50. 0    Corporation. 
Substantial    Nonprofit  corporation;  State  sup- 
port. 
17. 0    Corporation. 


Substantial  Do. 

80.0  Corporation;    {501(c)(5)    exemp- 
tion. 

5. 4  Selfsupporting  State  agency. 

15. 0  Corporation. 

35.0  Selfsupporting  State  agency. 

15. 0  Nonprofit  corporation. 

25.0  Nonprofit  corporation;  some  State 
and  local  support 

29. 8  Selfsupporting  State  agency. 

55. 0  Subsidized  county  agency. 
30. 0  State-sponsored  association. 
Nonprofit  corporation. 


Yes Dale  Robertson.  Ernie  Ford,  Marty 

Robbins,  The  Frontiersman, 
The  Harmonicats. 

Yes 

Yes— James  E.  StratesShow..  Jimmy  Dean 


Horseracing,  rodeo 75.0. 


State-affiliated  corporation  {  501 
(cX5)  exemption. 


Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  City:  State  Fair  of 
Oklahoma. 


Yes 

Yes Country  and  Western  Stars 

Yes Bob  Hope,  Andy  Williams,  Ernie 

Ford,  Tijuana  Brass,  Herman's 
Hermits,  Supremes,  New  Vaude- 
ville, Band,  Sonny  and  Cher, 
Sandpipers. 

Yes— Royal  American  Show...  Ice  Capades,  Grand  Ole  Opry 


Auto  racing 

Rodeo,  autoracing,  thrill  show. 


Auto  thrill  show. 

Autoracing,    destruction    derby, 

thrill  show,  tractor  pulling. 
Horseracing,     autoracing,     horse 

shows. 


Subsidized  State  agency. 

NA Selfsupporting  State  agency. 


Trust  of  private  foundation. 

25.0 Subsidized  State  Agency. 


D& 


Oregon:  Salem:  Oregon  Slate  Fair Yes— West  Coast  Shows Jimmy  Rodgers. 

Pennsylvania: 

Clearfield:  Clearfield  County  Fair... 


Meadville:  Crawford  County  Fair 

South  Carolina:  Columbia:  South  Caro- 
lina State  Fair. 

South  Dakota:  Huron:  South  Dakota 
State  Fair. 

Vermont:  Rutland:  Rutland  State  Fair 

Washington: 

Spokane:  Spokane  Interstate  Fair.... 


Yakima:  Central  Washington  Fair 


Yes— James  t.  Strates  Show...  Al  Hirt,  Little  Jimmy  Dickers,  Hip 
Nelson,  Hardy  Family,  The 
Electric  Prunes. 

Yes Chitwood  Thrill  Show,  Ken-Penn 

Amusement 

Yes — Gooding's  Million  Dollar     None 

Midway. 

Yes Kids  Next  Door,  Baja  Marimaba 

Band,  George  Kirby. 

Yes— Gooding's  Million  Dol-    Grand  Ole  Opry,  James  Nelson, 
lar  Midway.  Howard  Harris. 


Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee:  Wisconsin  State  Fair 

Chippewa  Falls:    North    Wisconsin 
State  Fair. 
Vermont:  Rutland:  Rutland  State  Fair.... 

Washington: 

Spokane:  Spokane  Interstate  Fair... 


Yes— Meeker  shows Rex  Allen,  Nitty  Gritty  Dirt  Band, 

Fossettes,  The  Wheelers,  Sonny 
Moore's  Roustabouts. 

Yes— Royal  American  Shows..  Herb  Alpert,  Jack   Benny,   King 

Family,  Art  Linkletter. 
Yes— C-21  Show 

Yes— Gooding's  Million  Dollar   Grand  Ole  Opry,  James  Nelson, 
Midway.  Howard  Harris. 


Rodeo,  motorcycle  races,  auto 
races,  midget  auto  races,  thrill 
show. 

Rodeo,  horseracing,  skydivers, 
animal  village. 

Harness  racing,  auto  thrill  show... 


Harness  racing,  stKk  car  racing... 
None 

Rodeo,  harness  and  running  horse- 
racing, autoracing,  thrill  show, 
destruction  derby. 

Rodeo,  harness  racing,  thrill  show, 
auto  racing,  vaudeville. 

Horse  racing,  auto  racing,  stage 

show. 
Rodeo,  variety  show 


35. 0  Nonprofit  corporation. 

.  5  Self-supporting  State  agency. 

30.0  Corporation;   nominal   State   and 
local  support 

25. 0  Nonprofit  corporation. 

38. 0  Eleemosynary  Corporation. 

38. 0  Subsidized  State  agnecy. 


Nonprofit  corporation;  State  sup- 
ported. 


Auto  racing,  grandstand  shows... 
Auto  racing 


1. 0    Municipal  corporation. 
17. 0    Corporatioik 

25. 0    Self-supporting  State  agency. 
Separate  corporation. 


Yakima:  Central  Washington  Fair....  Yes— Meeker  Shows. 


Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee:  Wisconsin  Stale  Fair 

Chippewa   Falls:   North   Wisconsin 
State  Fair. 


...  Rex  Allen,  Nitty  Gritty  Dirt  Band, 
Fossettes,  The  Wheelers,  Sonny 
Moore's  Roustabouts. 

Yes— Royal  American  Shows..  Herb  Alpert,  Jack  Benny,  King 

Family,  Art  Linkletter. 
Yes-C-21  Shows 


Rodeo,  harness  racing,  thrill  show, 
autoracing,  vaudeville. 

Horseracing,    autoracing,    stage 

show. 
Rodeo,  variety  show 


Autoracing,  grandstand  shows.. 
Autoracing 


Nonprofit  corporation;  State  sup- 
ported. 


1. 0    Municipal  corporation. 
17. 0    Corporation. 

25. 0   Selfsupporting  State  agency. 
Separate  corporation. 


iH..?'"o  '"Jl*^  'V8*  *'■''  ""'  responding  but  believed  to  have  substantial  entertainment  gross  receipts:  California  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Rorida  Stale  Fair,  Tampa,  Fla.;  Southeastern  Fair, 
AUanta,  Ga.;  State  Fair  of  Louisiana,  Shreveport,  La. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1133  to  provide  additional  funds  to  the 
States  for  carrying  out  wildlife  restora- 
tion projects  and  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.     2801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801  to 
amend  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetics 
Act. 

S.     3542 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3542,  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development  relating 
to  the  seventh  Applications  Technology 
Satellite. 

S.     3666 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helbcs)  was  added  sis  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3666  for  the  relief  of  Marlin  Toy  Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

S.    3674 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3674,  to 
provide  for  thorough  health  and  sanita- 
tion inspection  of  all  livestock  products 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  348— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
MAJ.  GEN.  FRANCIS  B.  GREEN- 
LIEF.  CHIEF,  NATIONAL  GUARD 
BUREAU 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  assembly 
the  news  that  Maj.  Gen.  Francis  S. 
Greenlief.  the  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  has  announced  his  re- 
tirement from  that  position,  and  from 
active  military  service,  effective  June  30, 
1974. 

General  Greenlief  is  a  Nebraskan.  He 
is  a  fine  military  leader.  He  is  a  war  hero 
with  a  distinguished  career  in  World 
War  II.  He  i?  recognized  in  the  Pentagon 
and  across  this  great  Nation  as  Mr.  Na- 
tional Guard.  He  has  demonstrated  judg- 
ment and  leadership,  and  has  success- 
fully implemented  numerous  irmovative 
ideas  to  strengthen  the  National  Guard 
and  its  role  as  a  key  component  of  our 
Defense  Establishment. 

With  the  support  of  his  wife.  Mavis, 
and  six  children,  General  Greenlief  has 
devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  National 
Gur.rd  and  service  to  his  country.  He  is 
a  native  Nebraskan,  having  been  bom 
in  Hastings,  Nebr..  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. In  1939  and  1940.  as  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Rose  Bowl  football  team 
which  was  the  peak  of  Nebraska  football 
until  the  great  achievements  of  Nebraska 
football  in  the  last  decade. 


General  Green  lef  was  mobilized  along 
with  his  fello'  j  Nebraska  National 
Guardsmen  on  I  ecember  23,  1940.  As  a 
graduate  of  the  iifantry  OfiBcer  Candi- 
date School,  he  put  into  being  the  in- 
fantry motto  of  "  Pollow  Me."  He  partici- 
pated in  the  European  theater  of 
operations  and  served  in  Normandy, 
Northern  Franc< ,  Rhineland  and  Ar- 
dennes. He  was  siwarded  the  Silver  Star 
Medal  for  gallantry  in  action,  the  Bronze 
Star,  the  Purplei  Heart  with  three  oak 
leaf  clusters  and  the  Combat  Infantry 
Badge.  Later  tlie  general  earned  the 
Distinguished  Se  -vice  Medal. 

General  Greenjief  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Nebraska  National  Guard 
after  World  Wai  H. 

The  general  came  to  Washington 
January  1,  1960,  as  an  officer  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bireau.  While  serving  in 
the  National  Gu)  rd  Bureau,  he  has  been 
the  Executive  O:  leer  of  the  Army  Divi- 
sion, the  Assista  it  Chief,  Army,  Deputy 
Chief  and  since  September  1,  1971,  the 
general  has  serve  d  as  the  Chief,  National 
Guard  Bureau. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  both  the 
Senate  and  th<  House  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  <  reneral  Greenlief.  The 
Chief  of  the  Nat  onal  Guard  Bureau  has 
an  important  tai  k.  The  National  Guard 
numbers  500.000.  The  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  qver  $2  billion.  Members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Appropriations 
Committees  are  iell  aware  of  the  ability 
of  General  Greenlief  in  supervising  the 
necessary  organ  zation,  training,  logis- 
tics and  personn  ;1  of  the  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard. 

During  General  Greenlief 's  tour  in 
the  National  Gua  rd  Bureau,  the  National 
Guard  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  He 
has  had  to  super  ?ise  mobilization  of  ele- 
ments of  the  National  Guard.  The  recent 
civil  disturbanoss  required  extensive 
National  Guard  )articipation.  Numerous 
natural  disaster ;  have  required  Guard 
commitment.  Anl  as  you  know,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  often  involved  in  com- 
munities across  this  country  in  their 
community  acti(  n  programs. 

During  his  toi  ir  as  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  B  ireau.  the  general  has 
implemented  nui  nerous  innovative  ideas. 
Immediately  upc  n  taking  oflBce,  Greneral 
Greenlief  estabMshed  a  goal  for  each 
State  to  double  1  he  black  membership  in 
the  National  C  uard  within  a  1-year 
period  of  time.  ^  t  the  time  of  the  start- 
ling anouncemer  t  of  the  sought-after  in- 
crease, the  Guaid  had  fewer  than  5,000 
memfc  ers  representing  only 
of  the  total  Guard 
tactful  but  firm  leader- 


minority 
1.22      percent 
strength.  By  his 


ship,   this   numl  er   has   now   grown   to 


more  than  22,00( 


0 


only. 


A  tradition 
bodied    males 
changed  tiiis.  H( 
to  be  brought 
This  goal  has  ijow 
Guard  now  has 


General  Greefclief 
portance  of  Amy 
completed  flight 
nated  as  an  hjvay 
leadership  as  Ch 
Bureau,  the  AriAy 
aircraft  invento 
bled.  He  develo  )ed 


with  all  States  included. 


the  Guard  was  able- 

General   Greenlief 

set  a  goal  of  400  women 

ijito  the  Guard  in  1973. 

been  exceeded.  The 

nore  than  2,000  women. 


results  in  life  and 
General  Greenl 
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recognized  the  im- 

aviation.  In  1969  he 

training  and  was  desig- 

aviator.  Under  his 

ef  of  the  National  Guard 

aviation  strength  and 

y  have  more  than  dou- 

and  obtained  a  de- 


fensive manageifaent  Army  aviation 
safety  program  vthich  has  had  positive 
material  savings, 
ef  Is  a  fine  leader  for 
the  Guard.  With  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties  in  Vietnam  and  the  elimination  of 
the  draft.  Reserve  Air  Forces  began  to 
feel  the  urgent  need  for  manpower.  Gen- 
eral Greenlief  was  quick  to  realize  the  se- 
riousness of  a  "no  draft"  environment. 
He  immediately  instituted  positive  steps 
to  Insure  maintenance  of  adequate 
strength  In  the  Gii£u-d.  As  a  result  of  ac- 
tions personally  implemented  by  General 
Greenlief,  the  Aii^  and  Army  Guard  are 
the  only  Reserve  Forces  which  have  met 
and  exceeded  their  current  strength  au- 
thorization. This  is  an  xmprecedented 
accomplishment,  i 

When  both  Secretary  Laird  and  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger  emphasized  the  part 
the  Guard  would  play  in  the  total  force, 
General  Greenlief  went  "all  out"  to  in- 
sure that  not  onljnthe  Department  of  the 
Army  and  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
staff  imderstood  what  this  meant,  but 
he  persuaded  each  and  every  State  ad- 
jutant general  tpat  the  words  meant 
what  they  said — the  Guard  was  part  of 
the  total  force.  Ak  a  result,  under  Gen- 
eral Greenlief 's  tictful  but  firm  leader- 
ship, the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia!  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
now  have  the  mcst  mobilization-ready 
force  the  United  States  has  ever  had  in 
the  Reserve  components,  the  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  introduce  a 
resolution  citing  <3en.  Francis  S.  Green- 
lief's  long  and  outstanding  career  in  serv- 


ice to  this  Nation 
that  it  be  printed 


I  respectfully  request 
jin  the  Record  and  that 
the  Senate  act  favorably  on  it  in  recog- 
nition of  his  devotion  to  duty  and  coun- 
try 

There  being  n< 
tion  was  orderec 


ADDITIONAI 


At  the  request 
Senator     from 
Helms)    was 
Senate  Resolut 
(S.  3666)   for 
Products,  Inc.,  to 


lOfl 

thJe 


objection,  the  resolu- 
to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f ollowfe : 

Whereas  Major  Cteneral  Francis  C.  Green- 
lief, Chief,  Nations  1  Guard  Bureau,  will  re- 
tire from  that  posH  ion  and  from  active  mili- 
tary service  on  Jun  ;  30,  1974;  and 

Whereas  Major  General  Frstncls  S.  Green- 
served  in  the  mlllti  try  service  with  great  dls- 
five  years  and  during  that 
much  credit  upon  him- 
self, the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  the  National 
Guard;  and 

lis  distinguished  mlUtar; 
career,  and  partlcul  arly  while  serving  as  Chief 
of  the  National  Gufu-d  Bureau,  the  said  Gen- 
exercised  unerring  Judg- 
ment, Introduced  Innovative  ideas,  and  dem- 
onstrated outstai  ding  leadership:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  4he  United  States  Senate 
expresses  Its  slncer  s  gratitude  to  Major  Gen- 
C  reenlief.  Chief.  National 
lis  long  and  distinguished 
service  to  the  tJnited  States  and  extends  its 
congratulations  an  I  best  wishes  to  him  upon 
his  retirement,  effe  ctlve  June  30.  1974. 


COSPONSOR  OF  A 


RES  OLUnON 

SENATE    1  ;ESOLtTTION    344 


of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 

Morth     Carolina     (Mr. 

ad^ed  as  a  cosponsor  of 

344  to  refer  the  bill 

relief  of  Marlin  Toy 

the  Court  of  Claims. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  CONCUBSENT  BESOLUTION  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  80  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  annexation  of  the  Blatic 
nations. 


H.R.  13163— CONSUMER  PROTEC- 
TION AGENCY  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1524 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  McClure,  and  Mr.  McClellan) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(HJR.  13163)  to  establish  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  in  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Government  effec- 
tive protection  and  representation  of 
the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


S.     707— CONSUMER      PROTECTION 
AGENCY  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    152S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
thj  table.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  TovraR. 
Mr.  McClure,  and  Mr.  McClellan)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S. 
707)  to  establish  a  Council  of  Consumer 
Advisers  ir  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  to  establish  an  independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and  to  au- 
thorize a  program  of  grants,  in  order  to 
protect  and  serve  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes. 

(Mr.  Hansen's  remarks  in  connection 
with  this  amendment  appear  under  the 
heading  "Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions,"  following 
introduction  of  S.  3694.) 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT— AMENDMENTS 

amendment  no.    1826 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Ribicopf, 
and  Mr.  Muskie)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit. 

amendment  no.  1528 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table) 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  14832,  the  debt 
taut  bill,  to  change  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  by  exempting  a  substantial  number 
M  persons  past  65  from  the  requirement 
w)  file  declarations  of  income  tax 
estimates — with  quarterly  payments 
tnereon. 


The  amendment  specifically  would  re- 
lieve persons  age  65  and  over  of  the 
necessity  of  filing  a  declaration  of  esti- 
mated tax  with  respect  to  income  from 
pensions  or  retirement  annuities,  or  with 
respect  to  income  from  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  rents  when  it  is  not  in  excess 
of  $2,000. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  amend- 
ment is  to  simplify  the  income  tax  pay- 
ment procedure  for  many  older  Ameri- 
cans who  are  already  overly  harassed  by 
intricacies  of  the  income  tax  law.  There 
will  be  no  cost  to  the  Government  since 
it  does  not  waive  the  ultimate  tax  lia- 
bility of  the  individual  concerned.  It 
would  simply  have  the  effect  of  requiring 
but  one  annual  calculation  of  the  tax 
should  they  so  elect. 

No  group  of  American  citizens  is  more 
conscientious  in  payment  of  income  taxes 
than  persons  past  65.  Their  very  deter- 
mination to  pay  their  fair  taxes,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  many  cases  results  in 
the  tax  estimate  declaration — and  possi- 
ble quarterly  amendments — becoming 
more  than  just  a  nuisance.  Often  the 
process  becomes  a  source  of  considerable 
worry  and  may  be  costly  if  the  older 
person  feels  forced  to  employ  a  tax 
consultant. 

Prior  to  retirement,  most  older  Ameri- 
cans were  never  required  to  file  a  decla- 
ration of  estimated  tax  because  almost 
all  of  their  income  was  in  the  form  of 
salary  or  wages  subject  to  automatic  de- 
duction. When  they  retire,  however,  all 
of  a  sudden  they  must  file  a  declaration 
of  estimated  tax  if  their  estimated  tax 
is  $100  or  more,  and  if  their  gross  income 
includes  more  than  $500  in  income  not 
subject  to  witliholdlng. 

My  amendment  eliminates  this  new 
and  potentially  distressing  tax  form 
from  being  thrust  upon  the  Inexperi- 
enced low-  and  middle-Income  taxpayer, 
who  often  is  least  able  to  afford  a  com- 
petent tax  consultant  to  assist  him  or 
her  with  the  additional  tax  form. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  all  concerned 
about  the  problems  faced  by  older  tax- 
payers in  properly  completing  their  re- 
turns, including  the  frequent  overpay- 
ment of  taxes  by  them,  I  believe  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  ease  the  tax  filing 
burden  we  impose  on  them.  This  amend- 
ment would  go  a  long  way  toward  such 
simplification. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1528 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  6015  (a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  re- 
quirement of  declaration)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "subsection  (b)"  wherever  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (c)";  and 

(2)  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  6015  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as 
(c)  and  (d) ,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(b)  Declasation  Not  REomaED. — Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a) ,  no  declaration  is  required — 


"(1)  if  the  estimated  tax  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (d) )  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  less  than  $100,  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  65.  with  respect  to  income 
from  pensions  and  retirement  annuities,  or 
with  respect  to  Income  from  Interest,  divi- 
dends, or  rents  to  the  extent  that  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  Interest,  dividends,  and 
net  rental  income  does  not  exceed  $2,000 
during  the  taxable  year." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1974. 

Amend  the  title  of  the  blU  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase 
In  the  pubUc  debt  limit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1529 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table). 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day offering  an  amendment  to  the  debt 
ceUing  bill.  H.R.  14832,  which  would  re- 
peal the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance 
for  production  outside  of  the  North 
American  Continent  and  the  so-called 
per  country  limitation  to  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  allowing  major  oil  companies  to 
off-set  their  foreign  drilling  expenses 
against  U.S.  income  rather  than  their 
foreign  income.  Together  these  two 
changes  would  raise  approximately  $150 
million  annually  in  new  revenue  from 
foreign  oil  and  gas  operations  effective 
this  year. 

I  introduced  legislation  to  repeal  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  for  pro- 
duction outside  North  America  earlier 
this  year  because  I  believe  this  favorable 
tax  treatment  should  be  reserved  for  oil 
and  gas  production  where  there  is  greater 
certainty  of  it  being  available  to  our  Na- 
tion. In  addition  to  greatly  expanding 
oiu-  domestic  oil  and  gas  activities  we 
should  work  with  our  immediate  neigh- 
bors to  both  the  north  and  south  to  de- 
velop our  energy  resources  in  areas  where 
delivery  chaimels  are  relatively  secure. 

My  amendment  would  allow  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  on  produc- 
tion from  the  area  between  the  North 
Pole  and  the  Panama  Canal  and  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  to 
a  line  including  Newfoimdland  and  the 
Caribbean  Islands  but  deny  it  on  produc- 
tion outside  that  area. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
would  repeal  the  tax  planning  device  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "per  country"  limitation 
which  enables  multinational  oil  compa- 
nies to  reduce  their  U.S.  taxes  by  over 
$100  million  per  year. 

Under  present  law,  a  U.S.  taxpayer 
who  pays  foreign  income  taxes  on  his 
income  from  foreign  sources  is  allowed  a 
foreign  tax  credit  against  his  U.S.  tax  on 
his  foreign  source  income.  This  foreign 
tax  credit  system  recognizes  the  principle 
that  the  country  in  which  business  activ- 
ity is  conducted  has  the  first  right  to  tax 
the  income  from  that  activity  even 
though  that  activity  is  carried  on  by  a 
corporation  or  individual  from  another 
country.  The  home  country  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  has  a  residual  right 
to  tax  that  income,  but  only  so  long  as 
double  taxation  does  not  result.  While 
some  countries,  such  as  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  avoid  international  double 
taxation  by  exempting  all  income  from 
foreign  operations,  most  of  the  other 
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major  industrial  nations — including  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Canada,  and  Japan — use  the  credit  sys- 
tem to  avoid  double  taxation  of  Income. 

The  credit  system  avoids  double  taxa- 
tion by  granting  the  taxpayer  a  dollar- 
for-doUar  credit  against  his  U.S.  tax 
liability  for  income  taxes  paid  to  a  for- 
eign country.  To  prevent  foreign  taxes 
paid  on  foreign  source  income  from  re- 
ducing the  U.S.  taxes  paid  on  income 
earned  in  the  United  States,  present  law 
provides  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
foreign  taxes  which  may  be  credited  in 
any  1  year  . 

Under  present  law  a  taxpayer  is  al- 
lowed to  select  either  the  "per  country" 
or  the  "overall"  limitation  for  the  foreign 
tax  credit. 

The  per-country  limitation  limits  the 
credit  to  the  amount  of  U.S.  tax  on  the 
net  income  from  each  country.  It  treats 
the  income  from  each  country  as  a  sin- 
gle unit.  Thus,  if  the  rate  of  tax  in  any 
country  exceeds  the  U.S.  rate,  the  excess 
is  not  creditable. 

The  overall  limitation  treats  all  for- 
eign income  and  losses  as  a  single  unit. 
The  credit  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 
U.S.  tax  paid  on  the  aggregate  net  in- 
come from  all  foreign  sources.  Thus  it 
permits  averaging  high  and  low  tax 
rates  in  various  countries. 

In  general,  to  the  extent  a  company 
has  losses  in  some  foreign  countries  it 
tends  to  be  better  off  under  the  country 
by  country  limitation.  To  the  extent  it 
does  business  in  countries  with  effective 
tax  rates  over  48  percent,  it  tends  to  be 
better  off  under  the  overall. 

Many  petroleum  companies  with  large 
intangible  drilling  expenses  abroad  find 
the  "per  country"  limitation  advanta- 
geous. In  fact,  all  but  three  or  four  of  the 
major  oil  companies  use  the  per  country 
limitations.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  when  such  companies  have  a 
loss — frequently  from  foreign  intangible 
drilling  expenses — in  one  country  or 
more,  the  loss  can  be  offset  against  U.S. 
Income  rather  than  used  to  reduce  for- 
eign income  from  other  countries  for  pur- 
poses of  the  ratio  in  the  tax  credit  limi- 
tation which  would  reduce  the  taxes 
which  can  be  used  as  a  credit  in  the  case 
of  these  other  foreign  countries. 

The  use  of  the  per-country  limitation 
often  permits  a  U.S.  taxpayer  who  has 
losses  in  a  foreign  country  to  obtain 
what  in  effect  is  a  double  tax  benefit. 
Since  the  limitation  is  computed  sepa- 
rately for  each  foreign  coimtry,  these 
losses  do  not  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  credit  allowed  for  foreign  taxes  paid 
in  other  foreign  countries  from  which 
Income  was  derived.  Instead,  the  losses 
reduce  U.S.  taxes  on  U.S.  source  income. 
In  addition,  when  the  business  operations 
in  the  loss  country  become  profitable,  a 
credit  is  allowed  for  the  taxes  paid  in 
that  country  against  what  otherwise 
would  be  the  U.S.  tax  on  the  income  from 
that  country. 

In  other  words,  a  U.S.  taxpayer  with 
losses  from  a  foreign  country  using  the 
per-country  limitation  receives  one  tax 
benefit  when  losses  arise — in  that  they 
are  allowed  to  reduce  U.S.  tax  on  U.S. 
income — and  can  receive  a  second  tax 
benefit  when  income  is  derived  from  that 


foreign  country-  -in  that  no  U.S.  tax  Is 
imposed  on  the  ncome  to  the  extent  of 
the  foreign  taxe  >  on  that  income. 

In  the  case  of  income  from  foreign  oil 
and  gas  product  on,  the  foreign  taxes  on 
that  income  are  lormally  in  excess  of  the 
U.S.  effective  rai  e  of  tax  on  that  income. 
Thus,  U.S.  oil  a:  id  gas  companies  which 
use  the  per-couitry  limitation  are  able 
to  reduce  their  ;ax  on  their  U.S.  source 
income  by  the  u  se  of  the  losses  on  their 
foreign  drilling  jrojects  and  in  addition 
pay  no  tax  on  ;heir  foreign  source  in- 
come when  the  r  projects  go  into  pro- 
duction and  bee  ime  profitable. 

If  the  costs  o  drilling  operations  are 
to  be  used  to  reduce  the  U.S.  taxes  on 
U.S.  source  inftome,  these  operations 
should  be  condu  ;ted  in  the  United  States 
where  the  Unit*  d  States  can  be  assured 
that  the  oil  an(  gas  production  is  used 
for  domestic  net  ds  and  the  revenue  from 
the  production  i  ?ill  pay  U.S.  rather  than 
foreign  taxes. 

It  is  not  apc  ropriate  to  continue  to 
permit  oil  and  i  as  companies  to  use  the 
per-country  limitation.  Instead,  these 
companies  should  be  required  to  deduct 
their  foreign  oil-related  losses  against 
their  foreign  oil-related  income. 

Therefore,  in  [the  case  of  foreign  oil- 
related  income,  khe  amendment  provides 
that  the  overall  limitation  is  to  apply 
and  that  the  psr-coimtry  limitation  Is 
not  to  apply  to  oil  and  gas  operations. 
For  this  purpoas,  the  taxpayer  is  to  be 
treated  as  if  the  election  to  use  the  over- 
all limitation— section  904(b)(1) — has 
been  made.  This  change  is  to  be  effective 
for  taxable  year  3  ending  after  December 
31, 1973. 

AMXNl  IMENT    NO.    1  S3 1 

(Ordered  to  le  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  I 

Mr.  MATHIA$  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beall, 
and  Mr.  Tunnet)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  (H.II.  14832).  supra. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  on  the 
submission  of  tie  above  amendment  ap- 
pear under  "Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  llesolutions.") 
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COMMUNITY  IcnON  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACJT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1527 


(Ordered  to 
the  Commltt 
Works) 

Mr.  FONG. 

amendment  to 
"Native  Hawaii 


printed  and  referred  to 
on  Labor   and   Public 


H.R 

gram,"  title 
program  whicl 
Federal  grants 


President,  I  offer  an 
roaden  the  definition  of 
n"  in  H.R.  14449,  the 
proposed  Community  Services  Act  of 
1974,  so  as  to  permit  many  more  people 
of  Hawaiian  aicestry  to  participate  in 
the  Native  American  program  provided 
under  title  HI  pf  the  bill,  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Publ  c  Welfare. 
One  importa  it  program  extended  by 
14449  is  the  "Native  American  pro- 
ven of  the  bill.  This  is  a 
would  make  available 
or  a  broad  range  of  pro- 


grams "promoting  the  goal  of  economic 
and  social  sel  sufficiency"  of  Native 
Americans.  Na  ive  Hawaiians  were  In- 
cluded as  part  cipants  In  this  program 
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along  with  American  Indians  and  Na- 
tive Alaskans. 

Unfortunately  the  definition  of  Native 
Hawaiians,  as  pr(  posed  in  the  House  and 
adopted  by  the  i.  ouse  on  May  29,  is  un- 
necessarily restr  ctive,  permitting  only 
persons  of  no  lei  s  the  one-half  Hawai- 
ian blood  to  direjctly  participate  in  this 
self-help  progrand. 

The  definition  given  a  Native  Hawai- 
ian in  the  bill  is  "as  defined  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission  Act  of  1920 
as  amended."  The  pertinent  language  of 
the  act  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

The  term  "Native  Hawaiian"  means  any 
descendant  of  not  less  than  one-half  part  of 
the  blood  of  the  races  Inhabiting  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  prev^us  of  1778.  (Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act  of  1920,  Act  of  July  9, 
1921  (42,  42  Stat  ilOB,  Title  2,  SecUon  201, 
(7).) 

The  definition  found  in  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act  is  a  statement  of 
qualification  only  for  participation  in  the 
program  of  thatlpartlcular  act  and  not 
a  definition  of  a  Native  Hawaiian  as  it  is 
imderstood  in  the  Hawaiian  community. 

This  restrictiom  of  "not  less  than  one- 
half  part  of  the  blood"  would  foreclose 
thousands,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the 
people  of  Hawalkan  ancestry  from  the 
benefits  of  this  proposed  Community 
Act  of  1974,  in  niany  cases  the  very  peo- 
ple who  need  the  benefits  of  the  act  the 
most.  I 

This  fractional  restriction  of  blood  has, 
wisely,  not  been  imposed  on  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  Alaskan  Native.  It  should 
not  be  imposed  on  the  Hawaiian. 

My  amendment  would  extend  eligibil- 
ity to  any  person  (vho  could  qualify  under 
the  following  depnition  of  "Native  Ha- 
waiian": 


The  term 
Individual  any  of 
tlves  of  the  area 
wallan  Islands 
year  Hawaii  was 


Native  Hawaiian"  means  any 

whose  ancestors  were  na- 

^rblch  consists  of  the  Ha- 

pror  to    1778.    (1778   Is  the 

discovered  by  Captain  Cook.) 


This  amendment  will  serve  two  puT' 
poses: 

First.  It  define^ 
ner  commonly 
ians. 

Second.  It 


a  Hawaiian  in  a  man- 
ajccepted  by  the  Hawai- 


same  as  an 
Alaskan. 

I  urge  the 
and  Public 
amendment  to  H 


treats   the  Hawaiian  the 
Ame:  -lean  Indian  and  Native 


Sen  ite 


Committee  on  Labor 
Welfare    to    approve    my 
R. 14449. 


Mr 


(Ordered 
the  table.) 

Mr.  COOK, 
ducing  today  an 
ture  of  a  substitute 
of  S.  3500,  the 
1974.  The  ameiidment 
tially  the  same 
troduced  earlier 
Humphrey  and 
portant  revisions 

I  am  convincep 
if  adopted,  will 
suitable  resolution 
lems  that  have  p 


AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  ACT  OF  1974— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1530 

to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


President,  I  am  intro- 

amendment  in  the  na- 

to  titles  I  and  II 

J  imateur  Athletic  Act  ol 

contains  essen- 

anguage  as  S.  3273,  in- 

n  the  session  by  Senator 

me,  but  with  several  im- 

that  tills  amendment, 

)rovide  an  effective  and 

to  many  of  the  prob- 

agued  amateur  athletics 
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in  this  country  for  over  six  decades.  It 
will  do  so,  imlike  titles  I  and  n  of  S.  3500, 
without  the  establishment  of  another 
Federal  body,  and  without  a  substantial 
cost  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

Most  important,  however,  it  will  pro- 
vide the  amateur  athletes  in  America 
with  a  true  bill  of  rights,  and  a  sound  and 
fair  mechanism  for  implementing  those 
rights.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  give  their  serious  attention  to  this 
amendment  when  S.  3500  comes  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1530 
On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  everything  through 
page  23,  line  3,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"That  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  United  States  Olympic 
Association',  approved  September  21,  1950 
(36  n.S.C.  373),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'amateur  representation'  In  paragraph  (4) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'administrators,  coaches,  and  acaateur  ath- 
letes.' 

Sec.  102.  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  incorporate  the  United  States  Olym- 
pic Association',  approved  September  21, 
1950  (36  U.S.C.  374) ,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  '(a)'  before  "The  cor- 
poration shall  have  perpetual  succession'; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (9); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (10), 
(11),  and  (12)  as  paragraphs  (9),  (10),  and 
(11), respectively;  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

'(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  the  power 
to  adopt  and  alter  a  constitution  and  bylaws 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  the  corporation  may  alter 
the  constitution  only  If — 

'(1)  the  corporation  publishes  In  a  news- 
paper or  magazine  of  national  circulation  or 
In  any  publication  published  by  the  corpo- 
ration, and  m  the  Federal  Register,  a  general 
notice  of  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  con- 
stitution Including  the  terms  of  substance  of 
such  alteration,  the  time  and  place  of  the 
corporation's  regular  meeting  at  which  such 
alteration  Is  to  be  decided,  and  a  provision 
Informing  interested  persons  that  they  may 
submit  materials  as  authorized  by  para- 
graph (2); 

'(2)  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  such  notice 
In  the  Federal  Register,  the  corporation  gives 
to  all  Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
submit  written  data,  views,  or  arguments 
concerning  the  proposed  alteration; 

'(3)  the  corporation  decides  upon  the  al- 
teration for  which  notice  was  published  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  only  after  the  thirty-day 
period  under  paragraph  (2>  and  only  at  a 
regular  meeting  (with  or  without  opportu- 
nity for  a  written  or  oral  presentation  by  any 
Interested  person  whom  the  corporation  may 
Invite  to  such  meeting) ;  and 

'(4)  the  corporation  malls  the  alteration 
to  all  persons  who  submitted  any  material 
under  paragraph  (2)  and  to  all  persons  who 
submitted  a  written  or  oral  presentation  un- 
der paragraph  (3).' 

Sec.  103.  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  In- 
corporate the  United  States  Olympic  Asso- 
ciation,' approved  September  21,  1950,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  after  section  4 
the  following  new  section : 

'Sec  4A.  (a)(1).  No  individual  who  Is 
eligible  under  applicable  International  or 
applicable   national  amateur   athletic  rules 


and  regulations  may  be  directly  or  indirectly 
denied  his  right  to  attempt  to  qualify  for 
selection,  or  his  right  (if  he  so  qualifies)  to 
participate,  as  an  athlete  or  coach,  trainer, 
administrator,  manager,  or  other  official 
representing  the  United  States  In  any  inter- 
national amateur  athletic  competition,  if 
such  competition  involves  any  sport  Included 
on  the  Olympic  games  or  pan-American 
games  program  during  the  Olympiad  time 
period  concurrent  with  such  attempt  to 
qualify  for  such  participation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
any  university,  college,  high  school,  or  other 
educational  institution  which  an  individual 
Is  attending  at  the  time  of  such  attempt  to 
qualify,  or  (in  the  case  of  a  coach,  trainer, 
administrator,  manager  or  other  official) 
which  employs  such  individuals,  may  deny 
the  individual  the  Institution's  permission 
and  approval  for  such  attempt  or  participa- 
tion, except  that  no  Institution  may  deny 
any  Individual  such  right  of  participation 
unless  the  basis  for  such  denial  relates  solely . 
to  that  individual's  academic  or  athletic  In- 
terests at  that  institution. 

'(2)  There  shall  be  a  reasonable  number 
of  amateur  athletes  (who  have  represented 
or  are  representing  the  United  States  in  any 
international  amatexir  competition  in  any 
sport  included  on  the  Olympic  games  or  pan- 
American  games  program  during  the  Oljrm- 
plad  time  period  concurrent  with  such  rep- 
resentation) as  members  on  the  governing 
board  of  the  governing  board  for  that  sport. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "rea- 
sonable number"  shall  mean  not  less  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  membership  of  the  gov- 
erning body  for  that  sport. 

'(b)  Any  national  amateur  sports  orga- 
nization may  seek  recognition  as  a  govern- 
ing body  if  it  establishes  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  it  more  completely  meets 
the  following  criteria  in  comparison  with  the 
existing  governing  body: 

'(1)  It  provides,  at  the  time  of  arbitration 
under  subsection  (d)  more  effective  national 
competition  In  the  sport  (at  appropriate 
levels  of  ability  and  for  both  sexes  if  ap- 
propriate) for  which  It  claims  recognition  as 
the  governing  body,  so  that  such  competition 
wUl  result  in  a  higher  quality  of  United 
States  athletes  in  aU  international  amateur 
athletic  competition  for  such  sport. 

'(2)  It  provides  (without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  religion,  or  sex)  equal  oppor- 
tunity, for  competition  in  the  sport  for 
which  It  claims  recognition  as  the  governing 
body,  to  aU  individuals  who  are  eligible 
under  applicable  International  or  applicable 
national  amateur  athletic  rules  and  regula- 
tions; and  it  applies  International  rules  and 
reg\Uatlons  concerning  athletic  eligibility 
and  competition  without  discrimination  to 
aU  such  individuals. 

'  (3)  It  has  a  reasonable  number  of  amateur 
athletes  (who  have  represented  or  are  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  any  interna- 
tional amateur  athletic  competition  In  the 
sport  for  which  the  organization  claims  rec- 
ognition under  this  subsection,  and  which 
Is  Included  on  the  Olympic  games  or  Pan- 
American  games  during  the  Olympiad  time 
p>ertod  concurrent  with  or  immediately  pre- 
ceding such  claim  for  recognition)  as  mem- 
bers of  its  governing  board  for  that  sport. 
•(4)  Its  voting  membership  is  open  to  any 
national  amateur  sports  organization  in  the 
sport  for  which  it  claims  recognition  as 
the  governing  body  under  this  subsection 
and  to  any  amateur  sports  organization 
whose  members  operate  state-wide  athletic 
programs  which  affect  the  selection  or  quali- 
fication of  athletes  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  international  amateur  athletic 
competition  in  that  sport. 

'(5)  There  are  voting  representatives ^of 
national  amateur  sports  organizations 
(which  represent  the  sport  for  which  recog- 
nition is  claimed  under  this  subsection.  If 
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the  sport  is  included  on  the  Olympic  games 
or  Pan-American  games  program  during  the 
Olympiad  time  period  concurrent  with  such 
claim  for  recognition)  as  members  of  Its 
governing  board  for  that  sport. 

'(6)  Members  on  its  governing  board  are 
selected  vrtthout  regard  to  race,  creed,  color, 
religion,  or  sex. 

'(7)  The  terms  of  office  of  such  members 
are  expressly  limited  to  a  reasonable  period. 
'(8)  It  is  financially  able  to  perform  the 
fimctions  of  the  United  States  member  of 
the  international  amateur  sports  federation 
recognized  by  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  for  the  sport  concerned,  and  It  is 
able  to  comply  with  all  applicable  interna- 
tional requirements  (written  and  uniformly 
applied  to  all  nations)  relating  to  recogni- 
tion as  the  governing  body  for  the  sport  for 
which  it  claims  recognition. 

'(c)  Any  Individual  who  alleges  he  baa  been 
denied  a  right  established  under  subsectl<si 
(a)  In  violation  of  such  subsection  may  sub- 
mit to  any  regional  office  of  the  American 
Arbitration  Association  a  claim  documenting 
the   denial,   but   shaU    submit   such   claim 
within  30  days  after  the  denial:  ProvideA 
further.  That  the  association  Is  authorized, 
upon  forty-eight  hours  notice  to  the  parties, 
to  hear  and  decide  a  matter  imder  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  association  deems  appropri- 
ate If  the  association  determines  that  it  la 
necessary   to   expedite   such   arbitration   in 
order  to  resolve   a   matter   relating   to   an 
amateur  athletic  competition  which  la  so 
scheduled  that  compliance  with  regular  pro- 
cedures would  not  be  likely  to  produce  a 
sufficiently  early  decision  by  the  association 
to  do  Justice  to  the  affected  parties.         __^ 
'(d)    Any   national    amateur   sports   orga- 
nization claiming  recognition  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  shaU  submit  such  claim  to  any  re- 
gional office  of  the  association  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  termination  of  any  sum- 
mer Olympic  games.  The  association  shall 
serve  notice  on  the  parties  to  the  arbitration 
and  on  the  corporation,  and  shall  hnmedl- 
ately  proceed  with  arbitration  according  to 
the  commercial  rules  of  the  association;  ex- 
cept that  (1)   for  any  arbitration  in  which 
at  least  two  of  the  parties  are  not  individ- 
uals, there  shall  be  not  less  than  three  ar- 
biters selected  by  the  association,  (2)  there 
shall  only  be  arbitration  of  a  claim  under 
subsection  (b)  after  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  day  that  the  national  amateur  sports  or- 
ganization submitted  such  claim  to  the  as- 
sociation, and   (3)    the  arbitration  decision 
shall  be  served  on  the  corporation  In  the 
same  manner  as  It  is  to  the  parties  to  the 
arbitration. 

'(e)  Any  person  whose  claim  Is  upheld  by 
an  arbitration  decision  under  subsection  (c) 
or  (d)  may  bring  suit  In  a  United  States 
district  court  having  Jurisdiction  over  any 
party  to  such  arbitration  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  such  decision.  In 
addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  sen- 
tence, any  party  to  such  an  arbitration  deci- 
sion may  bring  suit  In  such  court  for  review 
of  the  decision  within  a  period  of  sixty  days 
after  the  decision;  except  that  the  court  may 
only  modify  or  set  aside  the  decision  if  It  Is 
procured  by  fraud.  If  It  Is  clearly  erroneous, 
or  If  the  subject  matter  for  the  arbitration 
is  not  included  within  the  paragraph  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  upon  which  the  per- 
son based  his  claim  for  arbitration  under 
subsection  (c)  or  (d).  Any  person  who  sub- 
mits a  claim  for  arbitration  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  or  (d)  may  bring  suit  In  such  court 
to  compel  arbitration  ptu-suant  to  subsection 
(c)  or  (d),  and  the  arbiters  or  an  arbitra- 
tion under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  may  peti- 
tion such  court  to  enforce  compliance  with 
a  subpoena  Issued  by  the  arbiters  pursuant 
to  the  rules  of  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
sociation. Any  individual  who  aUeges  he  has 
been  denied  a  right  established  under  sub- 
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section  (a)  In  violation  of  such  subsection 
may  (in  lieu  of  seeking  arbitration  under 
subsection  (c))  bring  suit  In  such  court  for 
adjudication  of  such  denied  right. 

•(f)  Any  person  seeking  arbitration  under 
this  section  shall  have  the  burden  of  Intro- 
ducing the  evidence  to  support  his  claim  and 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proving  his  claim; 
except  that  when  any  Individual  seeks  ar- 
bitration because  of  an  alleged  violation  of  a 
right  established  by  paragraph  (1)   of  sub- 
section (a),  the  buirden  of  Introducing  the 
evidence  and  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on 
the  person  who  allegedly  violated  such  right. 
'(g)    If  an  arbitration  decision  upholds  a 
claim  of  a  national  amateur  sports  organiza- 
tion  for   recognition   as   a   governing   body 
under  subsection  (b),  the  corporation  shall 
(on  the  sixty-flrst  day  after  such  decision) 
recommend  In  writing  and  support  In  any 
other  appropriate  manner  such  sports  orga- 
nization   to    the    appropriate    international 
governing  body  for  recognition  by  such  in- 
ternational body  as  the  governing  body;  ex- 
cept that  if  there  Is  district  court  review  un- 
der  subsection    (e),   such   recommendation 
and  support  shall  occiu-  immediately  after 
the  Judicial  review  upholds  such  decision. 
Such  support  shall  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  providing  such  sports  organizations 
voting  membership  In  the  corporation  and 
on  the  governing  board  of  the  corporation 
proportionate  to  that  of  the  Internationally 
recognized  national  sports  governing  bodies 
In  other  Olympic  sports,  and  restructuring 
the  membership  of  the  Oames  Committee  In 
that  sport  and  other  Committees  as  appro- 
priate to  reflect  that  such  sports  organiza- 
tion is  the  sole  sports  body  nationally  recog- 
nized to  govern  in  that  sport.  A  governing 
body  against  which  a  successful  challenge  has 
been  made  by  a  national  sports  organization 
under  subsection   (d)   shall  not  attempt  to 
influence   the   International   sports   federa- 
tion In  that  sport  to  reject  the  decision  of 
the  arbitration  and  shall  (on  the  slxty-flrst 
day  after  such  decision)  send  a  letter  to  the 
International  sports  federation  endorsing  the 
national    sports    organization    whose    claim 
was  upheld:  except  that  if  there  is  district 
court  review  under  subsection   (e),  such  a 
letter  shall   be  sent  Immediately  after  the 
Judicial  review  if  such  review  upholds  such 
decision. 

*(h)  The  arbiter  of  any  arbitration  under 
subsection  (c).  or  a  majority  of  the  arbi- 
ters under  subsection  (d)  (1),  may  order  that 
the  losing  party  pay  to  the  prevailing  party 
reasonable  fees  for  attorneys'  services  ren- 
dered for  such  arbitration.  The  district  court 
may  order  that  the  losing  party  to  a  suit 
under  subsection  (e)  pay  to  the  prevaUln» 
party  reasonable  fees  for  attorneys'  services 
rendered  for  such  suit. 
'(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 
•(1)  The  term  "international  amateur  ath- 
letic competition"  means  any  athletic  event 
between  an  athlete  or  team  of  athletes  repre- 
senting the  United  States  and  an  athlete  or 
team  of  athletes  representing  any  foreign 
country,  conducted  in  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable national  and  international  reaulre- 
ments. 

'(2)  The  term  "Olympiad  time  period" 
means  the  time  period  beginning  at  the  ter- 
mination of  any  siunmer  Olympic  games  and 
ending  at  the  termination  of  the  following 
summer  Olympic  games. 

'(3)  The  term  "governing  bodv"  means  the 
national  amateur  sports  organization  which 
is  recognized  by  the  international  governing 
body  for  a  sport  as  the  national  representa- 
tive for  that  sport  for  International  amateur 
athletic  competition  in  the  Olympic  games 
and  pan-American  games. 

'(4)  The  term  "national  amateur  sports 
organization"  means  any  club,  federation 
imlon.  association,  or  similar  group  in  the 
United  States  (A)  which  conducts  regular 
national  competition  in  a  sport  on  the  Olym- 
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Mr.  PROXMIilE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  chief  economic  adviser,  Ken- 
neth Rush,  has  V  olated  all  the  rules  gov- 
erning release  ol  Government  economic 
statistics 

In  a  recent  iiiterview  Mr.  Rush  re- 
vealed estimates  of  the  change  in  prices 
and  in  real  output  for  the  second  quarter. 
If  these  estimates  are  correct  they  are 
indeed  good  ne^ys  since  they  show  real 
output  increasing— rather  than  declining 
as  it  did  in  thelflrst  quarter — and  they 
show  a  sharp  dr^p  from  the  intolerable 
first  quarter  ra 

But  can  we  Wlieve  these  numbers? 
Unfortunately,  the  answer  is  "no."  The 
second  quarter  i^  not  even  over  yet.  No- 
much  output  or  prices 


body  knows  ho 
increased. 

The  numbers 
tremely    rough 


r.  Rush  released  are  ex- 
,  confidential  estimates 
made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  their  own  usi  They  are  not  even  the 
official  preliminajry  estimates.  The  first 
official  preliminary  estimate  will  not  be 
available  xmtU  around  July  20.  There  are 
four  reasons  why  Mr.  Rush  should  not 
have  released  the^  numbers. 

■ly  estimates  have  al- 
ghly  confidential.  They 
■vailable  to  Members  of 

-  T-^y  ^  ^6w  people  within 

the  administratic|n  have  access  to  them. 
Second,  these  estimates  are  so  rough 
and  the  possibility  of  error  so  great  that 
they  have  little  meaning,  except  to  eco- 
nomic specialists  itvho  understand  the  un- 
iding  the  estimates. 
-  .  e  estimates  a;e  based 
on  only  one  of  3  month's  data  for  con- 
struction, inventt^ies,  and  the  balance  of 
ems.  the  estimates  are 
based  on  data  foi-  only  2  months  of  the 
3-month  quarter]  Obviousy  we  have  no 
data  yet  for  the  month  of  June,  except 
a  few  weekly  fragments. 

Third,  even  11  these  estimates  were 
suitable  for  releaj  e,  they  should  not  have 
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a  political  appointee.  The  rules  govern- 
ing release  of  economic  data  state  that 
such  release  is  to  be  made  by  the  tech- 
nical experts  in  the  agency  preparing  the 
data.  Under  the  long  agreed  to  proce- 
dures at  least  1  hour  is  to  elapse  before 
any  political  appointee  comments.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  struggled 
for  several  years  to  see  that  this  rule  is 
observed  uniformly  throughout  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Now  it  has  been  delib- 
erately violated  at  the  highest  levels. 

Fourth,  one  cannot  help  but  suspect 
that  this  information  was  released  only 
because  it  soimds  like  good  news.  Would 
Mr.  Rush  have  called  an  interview  to 
release  confidential  estimates  if  the  es- 
timates had  shown  real  GNP  declining 
and  inflation  continuing  at  a  12-percent 
rate? 

Mr.  Rush  has  refused  to  testify  in  open 
session  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee or  other  committees  of  Congress. 
Yet  he  calls  private  press  interviews  to 
leak  information  which  can  only  con- 
fuse the  public  by  the  premature  release 
of  rough  and  possibly  misleading  data 
estimates. 

There  is  now  more  reason  than  ever 
why  Mr.  Rush  should  appear  in  public 
before  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  where  he  can  be  questioned 
and  examined  about  the  inadequate  and 
partial  statistics  he  has  leaked. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  we  face — a 
danger  equal  to  Watergate  in  my  opin- 
ion— is  the  corruption  of  our  official 
statistics  by  political  appointees  for 
political  purposes. 

Mr.  Rush  in  his  new  job  as  the  Pres- 
ident's chief  economic  spokesman  has 
shown  a  disdainful  and  wholly  xmprofes- 
sional  attitude  toward  the  proper  use 
of  Government  statistics.  The  only 
proper  way  by  which  he  and  others  can 
remain  accountable  to  Congress  and  the 
pubUc  is  to  appear  in  public.  1  intend 
to  continue  my  efforts  to  make  that 
happen. 

POLITICAL  PRISONERS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  25 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  discuss  the  violations  of  the 
basic  rights  and  dignities  of  every  hu- 
man being,  simply  because  those  viola- 
tions should  no  longer  exist.  However, 
the  stark  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  tor- 
ture and  imfair  imprisonment  does  exist. 
The  urgency  of  this  problem  was  under- 
lined by  the  call  made  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  which 
noted  on  November  2,  1973,  that  "torture 
is  still  being  practiced  in  various  parts 
of  the  world."  The  research  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  available  more  than 
justifies  this  concern  of  the  XJH. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of 
torture  has  been  on  the  increase  in  re- 
cent years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its 
use  has  been  more  widespread.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  Is  practiced  with  the  di- 
rect or  implied  permission  of  a  large 
number  of  governments,  many  of  whom 
consider  themselves  civilized,  and  most 
of  whom  receive  ample  doses  of  U.S.  for- 
eign aid.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  like  a 
contagious  disease,  it  spreads  from  one 


country  to  another,  and  in  many  cases,  is 
deliberately  imported  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  one  country  and  taught  to  the 
services  of  another  country.  Brutality 
evokes  more  brutaUty  and  violence  by 
those  against  whom  it  is  used.  Hence  the 
continued  escalation  in  the  brutality 
which  engulfs  many  parts  of  the  world. 

There  can  never  be  any  justification 
for  the  use  of  torture.  Some  governments 
seek  to  justify  it  on  the  grounds  that  it 
is  necessary  In  order  to  extract  informa- 
tion from  subversive  organizations.  But, 
it  seems  to  me  that  torture  is  "leing  used 
more  as  a  weapon  to  silence  opposition 
and  criticism  than  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing information.  For  whichever  purpose 
it  is  used,  it  is  a  crime  against  humanity 
and  involves  the  negation  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples set  out  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Himian  Rights. 

Recently,  Robert  Shelton  wrote  an 
excellent  article  in  the  Saturday  Review 
World  which  provides  an  interesting  and 
valuable  insight  into  the  problem  of  tor- 
ture and  imprisormaent  of  prisoners  of 
conscience.  It  is  an  article  which  I 
strongly  recommend  to  each  of  my  col- 
leagues as  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
and  accurate  reports  on  the  inhumane 
atrocities  now  being  committed  within 
the  countries  whose  governments  are 
counted  among  our  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Shelton  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Saturday  Review  World, 

June  15, 1974] 

The     Geography     op    Disgrace — A     World 

Survey  of  PouncAL  Prisoners 

(By  Robert  Shelton) 

London. — One  of  the  ugliest  aspects  of 
modern  life  is  the  fact  that  between  one 
and  two  million  people  are  at  this  moment 
in  jail  solely  because  of  their  political  beliefs. 

This  political  Imprisonment  takes  vari- 
ous forms:  Internal  exile — a  kind  of  "house 
arrest"  within  the  borders  of  a  country;  ban- 
ishment to  remote  penal  Islands;  and  be- 
ing locked  up  In  concentration  camps,  city 
Jails,  national  prisons,  and  other  kinds  of 
detention  centers. 

Conditions  In  these  prisons  are,  needless 
to  say,  usually  sub-human  and  insupport- 
able: Torture,  painful  shackeling,  peren- 
nial seml-starvatlon,  and  carefully  calculated 
breakdown  of  prisoner  morale  are  the  very 
grammar  and  rhetoric  of  political  detention. 

No  matter  that  very  few  of  these  political 
prisoners  are  terrorists,  guerrillas,  bomb- 
throwers,  or  even  phUosophlcal  advocates  of 
violent  change.  The  fact  that  their  outlooks 
have  In  some  way  Irritated  the  authorities 
enough  to  brand  them  as  "illegals,"  as  dan- 
gerous, disruptive  "elements." 

To  many  readers  of  this  article,  the  fore- 
going may  seem  a  bit  strong.  Is  it  really  true, 
you  may  well  ask,  that  an  Indonesian  novel- 
ist has  been  shipped  oS  to  a  malarial  island 
and  told  he  will  never  write  again,  never  be 
free  again?  Is  it  true  that  a  black  Rhodeslan 
nationalist  has  been  in  Jail  for  ten  years 
without  trial?  That  a  Yugoslav  educator  has 
been  sentenced  to  five  years'  hard  labor 
solely  for  corresponding  with  an  American 
professor?  That  South  Korean  coUege  stu- 
dents face  death  penalties  for  any  protest 
activity?  The  answer,  sad  to  say.  Is  yes. 

Most  amazingly,  the  ninety  countries 
known  to  hold  political  prisoners  nin  across 
all   sociopolitical   lines.  There   is  nearly   as 


much  use  for  the  jailer  of  ideas  in  the  "free 
world"  as  there  is  in  the  Communist  bloc. 
The  supposedly  Idealistic  emergent  group 
of  Third  World  nations  is  not  only  not  im- 
mune to  the  Jailing  fever  but  also  Is  in  fact 
heavily  In  the  business  of  locking  up  dis- 
senters. In  many  such  nations,  to  pars- 
phrase  the  German  military  theoretician  Karl 
von  Clausewltz,  the  Imprisonment  of  dis- 
senters is  simply  the  conttauatlon  of  state 
policy  by  other  means. 

Imprisonment  is  not  the  only  way  of 
silencing  dissent.  Amnesty  International,  an 
organization  that  monitors  the  political- 
prisoner  situation,  recently  reported  that 
torture  of  such  prisoners  Is  rampant  in  sixty 
countries.  "Torture,"  the  organization  states, 
"Is  as  unthinkable  as  slavery,"  but  it  is  prac- 
ticed widely.  Amnesty  International's  blister- 
ing 224-page  Report  on  Torture  found  that 
paln-lnfllcting  techniques,  "the  ultimate  cor- 
ruption," have  virtually  "become  a  world- 
wide phenomenon"  practiced  "In  an  effort 
to  retain  political  power." 

Still  another  form  of  repression  Is  the 
"extra-Judicial  persecution"  that  denies  pro- 
fessional people  and  artists  the  right  to  pur- 
sue their  occupations.  This  ploy  has  been 
developed  to  a  high  degree  In  Czechoslovakia, 
where  countless  scientists,  historians,  and 
writers  have  been  reduced  to  doing  menial 
labor — that  is,  they  are  serving  life  sentences 
outside  Jail. 

Americans  tend  to  take  the  "rule  of  law" 
for  granted  and  to  believe  that  the  wheels 
of  Justice  win,  however  slowly,  ultlma,tely 
free  the  Innocent  and  imprison  the  guilty. 
But  Just  what  law  Is  meant,  when  dictator- 
ships of  the  Right,  the  Left,  or  of  the  na- 
tionalist center  taUor  the  law  to  suit  ex- 
pediency? And  of  what  value  Is  even  a  facade 
of  law  in  Guatemala  or  Brazil,  where  para- 
governmental death  squads  preempt  the 
Judicial  process?  A  recent  report  to  the 
Guardian  stated:  "There  are  no  political 
prisoners  in  Guatemala.  They  are  shot  before 
there  Is  time  to  register  them  In  that  cate- 
gory. The  current  estimate  is  that  ten  thou- 
sand have  'disappeared'  since  .  .  .  1970." 

Although  less  prevalent  than  Imprison- 
ment, death  and  banishment  for  poUtlcal 
"crimes"  are  still  practiced.  Iraq,  Indonesia, 
Yemen,  and  Uganda  stUl  execute  opponents 
of  the  regime.  The  number  of  executions  in 
Iran  has  risen  to  198  m  the  last  three  years. 
Banishment  to  remote  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa  continues. 
Perhaps  worse  than  banishment  is  the  Soviet 
practice  of  sending  dissenters  to  lunatic 
asylums.  In  such  a  climate,  who  is  sane  and 
who  is  really  insane? 

Political  dissent  has  grown  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  Rising  economic, 
social,  and  political  expectations  have  led  to 
mc/re  questioning  and  agitation  for  change. 
One  might  expect  more  repression  in  un- 
stable regimes,  but  continuing  clampdowns 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa  belie 
that.  Minority-ruled  nations  like  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  keep  the  black  majority  in 
check  through  rigorous  imprisonment.  One- 
party  states,  such  as  Spain,  Libya,  and  Haiti, 
riake  punishment  of  oppositionists  a  staple 
of  the  governing  system.  When  governments 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  military,  the  of- 
ficers, knowing  little  but  orders  and  dis- 
cipline, run  their  regimes  by  tribunals  and 
decrees.  The  military  tends  to  regard  the 
democratic  process  as  slow  and  Inefficient. 
(One  hopes  that  Portugal's  April  26  takeover 
by  avowedly  pro-democratic  military  men 
win,  over  the  long  run,  prove  an  exception 
to  this  rule.) 

National  patterns  of  political  Imprison- 
ment differ,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Jailer's 
role.  Some  repressive  hands  are  bludgeons, 
whUe  others  work  with  a  sophisticated  cun- 
ning. Perforce,  this  survey  touches  on  only  a 
small  number  of  the  countries  where  politi- 
cal imprisonment  flourishes.  (Thanks  to  the 
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writings  of  Solzhenltsyn,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  omitted  as  obvious.) 

The  story  of  any  given  prisoner  Is  a  tale 
of  personal  and  family  tragedy  that  would 
constitute  a  lengthy  drama  or  documentary 
by  itself.  Multiply  each  case  by  at  least  one 
million,  and  the  scope  of  the  problem  can  be 
envisaged.  Numerical  estimates  of  prisoners 
are  a  constant  problem.  Often,  prisoners  are 
not  tried,  chelr  families  are  not  notified,  and 
the  prisoner  Is  virtually  burled  alive.  In  other 
cases,  in  which  trials  are  held,  transcripts 
are  not  available.  For  example,  in  China  the 
whole  picture  of  political  Imprisonment,  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion, Is  virtually  luiknown  to  the  outside 
world.  The  interested  reader  might,  however, 
consult  with  profit  the  recently  Issued,  widely 
noted  Prisoner  of  Mao,  by  Bao  Ruowang 
(Jean  Pasquallni)  and  Rudolph  Chelmlnslcl, 
a  work  described  by  the  publisher  as  "an  eye- 
witness account  of  China's  Forced  Labor 
Camp  System,  by  one  of  its  few  survivors 
I  Bao  Ruowang]."  A  twelve-page  excerpt  from 
this  book  appeared  in  the  August  28,  1973, 
Issue  of  this  magazine. 

The  situation  of  the  political  prisoners  In 
post-Allende  Chile,  so  recently  in  the  head- 
lines, also  is  not  easy  to  determine  exactly. 
The  junta  has  admitted  that  3500  deaths  oc- 
curred during  the  1973  overthrow  of  the  pro- 
Marxist  government.  Hard  figures  are  not 
easily  come  by.  but  the  former  Swedish  am- 
bassador to  Chile  has  offered  these  startling 
figures:  10,000  to  15.000  killed;  30,000  chU- 
dren  orphaned;  .  .  .  and  200,000  people  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  for  political  reasons.  Add 
to  this  some  8000  refugees,  and  we  are  talk- 
ing less  of  a  coup  d'etat  than  of  a  holocaust ! 

Somewhat  more  is  known,  fortunately, 
about  the  outlook  in  that  most  youthful  of 
the  World's  nations,  Bangladesh.  In  1972  the 
government  Issued  a  retroactive  omnibus- 
powers  decree  aimed  at  citizens  thought  to 
have  collaborated  with  the  forces  of  West 
Pakistan  during  Bangladesh's  1971  war  of 
independence.  Between  40.000  and  50,000 
persons  were  sentenced  to  Jail  under  the 
decree:  and  though  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman 
has  declared  amnesty  for  30,000  of  the  pris- 
oners, only  12,000  have  so  far  been  released. 

Some  hope  glimmers  also  in  Turkey,  after 
a  three-year  military  repression  that  may 
have  detained  a  total  of  16,000  political  pris- 
oners. There,  a  broad  amnesty  bill  affecting 
50,000  criminal  and  political  prisoners  has 
been  debated  for  some  time  and  may  or  may 
not  be  passed  this  year.  These  political  ma- 
neuverlngs  are,  of  course,  cold  comfort  to  po- 
litical prisoners  long  since  caught  up  In  po- 
lice dragnets  and  thrown  into  Jail. 

No  glancing  account  of  the  political-police 
mind  in  action  can  convey  in  Its  full  reach 
the  terror  and  despair  that  such  regimes  in- 
spire. The  following  sketches  of  life  under 
seven  representative  police  regimes  may, 
however,  prove   indicative: 

GREECE:    THE    GENTHAL'S   COUP 

The  assault  on  Greek  democracy  since  the 
colonels'  coup  of  1967  has  been  widely  pub- 
licized. As  the  cradle  of  Western  democracy. 
Greece  stands  out  boldly  as  a  military  dic- 
tatorship. The  official  American  role  In  sup- 
porting Greek  totalitarianism  Is  a  nagging 
doubt  that  repeated  denials  In  Washington 
and  Athens  fail  to  quell. 

Events  have  dashed  whatever  naive  hopes 
existed  last  autumn  that  the  Greek  colonels, 
under  George  Papadopoulos,  were  moving 
slowly  toward  democracy.  The  colonels'  coup 
was  succeeded  in  November  1973  by  the  gen- 
erals' coup.  Free  speech  and  free  press  are 
not  tolerated  in  Greece  today.  The  "amnesty" 
of  August  1973  proved  short-lived,  with  some 
prisoners  released  only  to  be  re-imprisoned, 
along  with  nev/  victims. 

As  a  dread  symbol  of  continued  repression, 
the  island  concentration  camp  of  Yaros  in 
the  Cyclades  was  re-opened  last  winter  and 
now  holds  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  po- 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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single  list  of  candl(  lates.  Hard-liners  wanted 
sentences  of  up  to  fifteen  years  but  "mod- 
eration" prevailed,  with  several  defendants 
getting  six-and-on< -half-year  sentences. 

A  notable  victim  of  the  post-Dubcek  re- 
pression was  a  no  a-Communlst  Journalist, 
Vladimir  Skutlna,  i  ?ho  was  a  well-known  TJ 
personality  during  the  "Prague  Spring." 
Skutlna  was  arres^  in  1969,  and  again  in 
1971,  on  charges  cff  slandering  Hus&k  and 
attacking  the  Czec^-Sovlet  alliance.  Released 
in  April,  Skutlna  1^  critically  ill  with  a  pan- 
creatic infection  anti  a  blood  clot,  and  he  has 
suffered  a  nervous  Jbreakdown.  At  one  point 
he  was  hospltallzeq,  and  his  weight  dropped 
to  130  pounds.  Skiitlna's  wife  was  not  al- 
lowed to  see  him  for  at  least  nine  months 
during  his  illness. 

BRAzn.:   "oabER  and  progress" 
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has  also  documented  the  staggering  facts  of 
censorship  and  preps  control  in  Brazil.) 

Political  prisoners  in  Brazil  are  mainly 
trade  unionists,  peasant  leaders,  university 
staff  and  student^  Journalists,  progressive 
clergy,  and  poUtlclRns  or  military  men  who 
had  supported  the  democratic  regime,  which 
was  overthrown  In  J1964.  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  clergy,  afier  radical  students,  have 
been  the  major  tarcet  of  oppression  and  tor- 
tvire.  Priests  have  been  expelled  or  refused 
re-entry  after  foreign  trips.  Others  have 
been  Jailed.  Some  Catholic  publications  and 
radio  stations  have|been  closed  down. 

An  inspirational  jsymbol  of  church  resist- 
ance to  the  regime  Is  Dom  Helder  Camara. 
archbishop  of  OUpda  and  Recife,  several 
times  a  Nobel  Prize  nominee.  The  Archiblshop 
is  not  permitted  ta  speak  publicly,  and  the 
press  cannot  report  his  activities.  An  assist- 
ant of  his  was  killed,  apparently  by  Tightest 
vigilantes,  in  1969.  ^ast  year  a  number  of  lay 
workers  associated  with  Dom  Helder  were 
Jailed  and  tortured 

political  prisoners: 
Mafiual   de   Condelcao,   thlrty-seven-year- 
old  peasants'  leaddr  who  opposed  govern- 
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ment  policies  and  was  shot  five  times  in  the 
legs  in  1968  before  he  was  Jailed.  Released 
four  days  later,  he  had  to  have  one  leg  am- 
putated. During  an  army  crackdown  In  1969, 
be  fled  to  the  Jungle  but  was  captured  In 
1972,  tortured  at  length  (his  fingernails  were 
ripped  out) ,  and  Jailed  for  an  unknown  pe- 
riod. He  has  been  hospitalized  six  times  since 
1972. 

Vera  Sllva  Araujo  Magalhaes,  a  twenty- 
four-year-old  Rio  student,  was  arrested  In 
1970  for  "distributing  leaflets."  She  was  sub- 
jected to  brutal  physical  and  psychological 
tortures,  suspended  helpless  for  seven  hours, 
given  electric  shocks,  beaten,  and  whipped. 
Her  legs  were  left  paralyzed.  She  was  tried 
and  released  three  months  later  and  lives  In 
exile. 

Father  Francois  Jentel  Is  a  French-born 
priest  who  has  been  In  Brazil  twenty  years, 
working  In  the  Mato  Grosso  with  Indians 
and  peasants.  He  helped  his  village  parish  re- 
sist Inciurslons  of  large  landholders.  When 
there  was  a  shooting  incident  between  his 
peasants  and  armed  government  men.  Father 
Jentel,  who  was  not  Involved,  was  held  cul- 
pable on  a  dozen  charges — Including  arming 
peasants  and  Inciting  them — which  were 
palpably  false.  He  Is  serving  a  ten-year  sen- 
tence. 

Last  January  Maria  Nllde  Mascellanl.  an 
educator  and  Catholic  activist  who  had 
worked  for  Father  Jentel"s  release,  .was  ar- 
rested. A  founder  of  vocational  education  In 
Brazil,  Miss  Mascellanl  was  arrested  one 
night,  and  her  house  and  library  were  seized. 
She  was  released  In  mid -March. 

INDONESIA:   55,000  "TAPOLS" 

The  dire  human-rights  situation  In  this 
archipelago  Is  both  chronic  and  tragic.  In- 
donesia has  a  hard-core  political-prisoner 
population  of  about  55,000.  Few  of  these  have 
been  tried,  and  most  of  the  Jaillngs  date  back 
to  detentions  in  the  mid-Sixties. 

In  the  autumn  of  1965,  an  abortive  left- 
wing  army  coup  resulted  In  the  assassination 
of  six  rightist  generals.  This  led  to  a  mass 
reign  of  terror  against  Communists,  leftists, 
and  suspected  leftists  that  has  been  called 
"the  most  ruthless  massacre  since  the  days 
of  Hitler."  Estimates  of  the  number  killed 
run  from  three  hundred  thousand  to  five 
hundred  thousand,  and  of  those  Jailed,  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
coup  that  failed,  twenty-six  massive  orga- 
nizations and  twenty-three  educational  In- 
stitutions were  smashed. 

Who  are  the  55,000  Tapols  (for  tahanan 
poHtifc— "political  prisoners")?  A  Dutch 
Amnesty  International  leader,  writing  in  that 
organization's  coruscating  "Indonesia  Spe- 
cial" report  a  year  ago,  stated:  "Officially,  all 
are  described  as  committed  Marxists  and 
prominent  members  of  the  Communist 
movement  .  .  .  but  [many]  are  prisoners  of 
accident  or  victims  of  circumstance.  .  .  ." 
Ftor  most  of  the  55.000,  there  have  been  no 
lawyers,  no  habeas-corpus  protection,  and 
no  defense,  because  no  case  has  been  made. 

Torture  of  political  prisoners  has  been  used 
as  a  matter  of  "routine"  and  Is  admitted  by 
the  Indonesian  Grand  Commissioner  of 
Police.  Two  years  ago  a  letter  written  by 
800  Tapols  compllaned  that  "we  have  been 
pushed  into  self-dug  pits  covered  at  the  bot- 
tom with  glass  splinters.  We  have  been  given 
electric  shocks,  and  cigarettes  have  been  used 
to  burn  us.  .  .  Some  among  us  have  been 
shot  through  the  mouth.  .  .  .•' 

Staggering  to  the  imagination  is  one  Isola- 
tion colony  for  politicals.  Burn  Island,  a  hot, 
fetid,  and  malarial  piece  of  land  In  what  used 
to  be  known  as  the  Spice  Islands,  some  2000 
miles  from  Djakarta.  Here,  10,000  Tapols 
toguish,  forced  to  raise  their  own  food. 
Medicines  and  clothes  are  also  few,  loneli- 
ness is  extreme,  and  the  sense  of  Isolation  is 
pervading.  There  Is  talk  of  bringing  in  pris- 
oners' families  and  thereby  raising  Buru's 
population  to  50.000. 


Stark  as  it  is,  Buru  Is  only  one  of  scores 
of  resettlement  areas,  military  prisor.s,  labor 
camps,  and  interrogation  centers  throughout 
Iiidcnesia. 

The  plight  of  three  long-term  Indonesian 
prisoners  hints  at  the  spectrum:  Siigiyah  was 
a  thirteen-year-old  schoolgirl  when  she  hap- 
pened to  be  found  at  the  site  where  the  gen- 
erals were  slain  in  1965.  An  apolitical  child, 
she  has  now  spent  more  than  one-third  of 
her  life  in  detention.  Sitor  Sitvunorang  is  a 
fifty-four-year-old  writer  who  has  been  in 
Salemba  Prison.  Djakarta,  since  1967.  Charge : 
possessing  writings  "critical  of  the  New  Or- 
der." Siti  Suratih.  a  nurse,  forty-six,  was 
arrested  in  1966,  presumably  because  her 
husband  was  a  Communist.  He  has  since 
died,  but  she  was  recently  reclassified  as  a 
"dangerous"  prisoner,  apparently  because  the 
Jailers  want  to  keep  her  services  as  a  nurse. 

TANZANIA:    THIRD-WORLD    DILEMMAS 

Africa  may  be  flowering  with  emerging  na- 
tions, but  human  rights  lie  parched  in  the 
hot  glare  of  expediency,  power  struggles,  and 
racism — white  and  black.  Considering  the  in- 
equities that  allow  white  minorities  to  sup- 
press black  majorities  In  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia,  it  may  seem  strange  to  focus  on 
Tanzania,  which  is  in  many  ways  a  model  of 
Judicious  African  self-rule. 

President  Julius  Nyerere  Is.  after  all,  a 
world  statesman  who  has  inspired  his  14  mil- 
lion countrymen  and  others  with  his  Ideals 
of  social  Justice.  But  even  In  his  country,  the 
existence  of  several  hundred  political  de- 
tainees indicates  the  human-rights  dilemmas 
of  emerging  nations  born  In  revolution  and 
hardened  by  the  struggle  for  national  Idenity. 
It  must  be  made  clear,  however,  that  the 
locus  of  the  problem  here  is  not  the  large 
mainland  mass  that  was  Tanganyika,  but 
rather  the  small  Islands  that  comprise  Zanzi- 
bar, where. only  350,000  live.  Most  victims  are 
presumed  to  be  opponents  of  the  Afro- 
Shlrazi  party,  which  came  to  power  by  vio- 
lent revolution  in  1964.  The  Amnesty  Inter- 
national torture  report  of  1973  states:  "The- 
torturers  are  the  Zanzibar!  police  and  secret 
police,  and  some  allegations  have  stated  that 
they  are  trained  by  police  from  the  German 
Democratic  Republic."  In  dealing  with  Zan- 
zibar since  Tanzania  was  united  with  it  in 
1964.  Nyerere  has  made  errors  that  resulted 
in  tragedies.  In  1969,  when  he  sent  two 
former  Zanzibar  Cabinet  ministers  back  from 
the  mainland  under  the  promise  of  good 
treatment,  they  were  executed  In  Zanzibar, 
Tanzanlan  political  prisoners  fall  into  sev- 
eral well-defined  categories.  A  preventive  De- 
tention Act  has,  since  1962,  been  used  to 
hold  large  numbera  without  trial.  These  In- 
cluded three  from  the  revolution  of  1964. 
Others  are  Involved  In  mainland  political 
squabbles,  such  as  that  of  the  Kambona  fam- 
ily described  below.  Other  prisoners  Include 
perhaps  as  many  as  300  refugees  from  Mo- 
zambique, some  of  whom  quit  the  Frellmo 
movement  and  are  held  In  "preventive  de- 
tention." Occasionally,  there  are  arrests  of 
Europeans  or  Asians  suspected  of  spying 
or  of  economic  crimes,  which  may  border 
on  political  offenses.  Two  specimen  cases: 

All  Muhsln  Barwanl  was  one  of  three  for- 
mer Zanzibar  Cabinet  mlnlstera  who  fled  to 
Tanzania  In  January  1964.  Barwanl  and  the 
two  othere  had  been  detained  for  ten  years 
without  charge  or  trial.  This  flfty-five-year- 
old  detainee  hasn't  seen  his  wife  or  six  chil- 
dren since  his  arrest.  In  a  1971  communica- 
tion with  his  Amnesty  International  adop- 
tion group  In  Norway.  Barwanl  said  his  needs 
were:  "Books,  magazines,  proteins,  vitamins, 
and,  above  all,  freedom."  Barwanl,  the  two 
other  ex-ministers,  and  twenty-six  addi- 
tional detainees  were  released  In  late  April. 
The  family  of  Oscar  Kambona  has  suffered 
from  the  protracted  enmity  between  the 
former  Foreign  Minister  and  President 
Nyerere.  Kambona  split  with  his  leader  in 
1967  and  went  Into  voluntary  exUe.  But  many 


of  his  family  and  friends  were  Jailed  for 
treason.  Some  material  witnesses  for  the  trial 
were  detained  four  years.  Otlnl  Kambona 
was  a  student  leader,  a  national  assembly- 
man, and  a  publisher  who  editorialized 
against  detentions  without  trial.  A  month 
later,  in  December  1967,  he  himself  was  de- 
tained under  the  act.  He  and  bis  brother 
Mattlva  were  released  in  February  1972  but 
were  secretly  re-detained  In  Jime  1972.  De- 
spite 111  health,  Otlnl  Kambona  had  been 
held  In  a  tiny  cell  In  Ukonga  Prison  with 
three  other  prisoners.  He  Is  now  In  Butlmba 
Prison  In  northern  Tanzania. 

SOUTH    VIETNAM;    CIVILIAN    PRISONERS 

Despite  American  withdrawal  from  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  killing  and  suffering  drag 
on.  For  ten  years,  TV  and  the  press  have 
dramatically  documented  the  travail  of  Viet- 
namese civUlans.  Yet  all  too  little  is  known 
of  the  widespread  detention  of  civilians  la 
South  Vietnam  for  political  reasons.  The 
civilian  prisoners  are  estimated  to  ntimber 
upward  of  100,000. 

The  Paris  Ceasefire  and  Peace  Agreement 
of  January  1973  considered  the  civilian  pris- 
oner problem  only  cursorily.  If  anything,  the 
focus  on  the  military  accords  and  the  subse- 
quent exchanges  of  prisoners  of  war  have 
drawn  attention  away  from  the  plight  of  the 
civilian  detainees.  In  brief,  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  supported  neither  war- 
ring side  are  still  imprisoned,  often  under 
deplorable  conditions  and  with  widespread 
use  of  torture. 

Civilian  prisoners  held  by  Saigon  (The 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam)  in 
forty  main  detention  centers  and  500  lesser 
places  fall  into  four  general  categories:  (1) 
members  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
"infrastructure";  (2)  those  suspected  of  in- 
volvement with  the  NLF  at  a  low  level, 
Includmg  peasants,  traders,  and  children; 
(3)  non-Communist  opponents  of  Saigon, 
which  includes  some  two  hundred  leading 
non-Conununist  students  and  more  than  one 
thousand  Buddhists;  (4)  those  convicted  of 
common  criminal  offenses.  Saigon's  practice 
of  reclassifying  many  political  prisoners  as 
criminals  has  made  the  top  three  groupings 
merge  into  the  fourth. 

Conditions  at  such  main  Jails  as  Chi  Hoa 
are  abysmally  bad,  with  lack  of  sanitation, 
overcrowding,  and  a  diet  of  food  that  rots 
the  skin  and  the  teeth.  The  worst  hellhole 
of  all  for  civilians  Is  the  prison  on  Con  Son 
Island,  whose  human  "tiger  cages"  were  de- 
nounced in  1970.  After  the  attendant  inter- 
national outcry,  the  island  commandant. 
Col.  Nguyan  Van  Ve,  was  relieved  but  then 
re-appointed  In  1973!  The  shackling  of  Con 
Son  prisoners  has  left  them  deformed 
paralytics. 

Documentary  evidence  of  all  forms  of  tor- 
ture of  civilian  prisoners  held  by  Saigon  is 
among  the  grisliest  In  the  world.  ITie  Phoenix 
Program  for  uprooting  the  NLF  Infrastruc- 
ture in  South  Vietnam  claims  20,000  dead. 
It  makes  no  claim  to  the  number  that  were 
tortured,  but  the  well-known  practice  of 
forcing  confessions  in  a  helicopter  after  one 
suspect  has  been  dropped  overboard  Is 
typical.  A  common  expression  among  South 
Vietnam  police  and  Jailers  is:  "If  you  are 
not  a  Vletcong,  we  wlU  beat  you  until  you 
admit  you  are;  and  If  you  admit  you  are. 
we  will  beat  you  until  you  no  longer  dare 
to  be  one."  No  amount  of  proof  of  the 
bestiality  of  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  can  counterbalance  the  savagery 
of  America's  South  Vietnamese  allies. 

A  celebrated  civilian  prisoner  of  Saigon  Is 
Huynh  Tan  Msun,  a  student  leader  who  has 
been  a  courageous  critic  of  South  Vietnam. 
His  latest  arrest,  in  1972,  seems  to  stem 
directly  from  his  opposition  to  American 
policy  In  Indochina.  He  has  been  brutally 
beaten,  given  injections,  and  Is  said  to  be 
disabled,  with  paralyzed  legs.  Mam  and  his 
supporters  say  that  they  are  part  of  a  third 
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poUtlcskl  force,  but  Saigon  Insists  be  was  a 
Communist.  Wben  tbe  government  tried  to 
turn  blm  over  to  tbe  Vletcong  in  a  prisoner 
excbange.  Mam  declined  and  remained  In 
prison. 

SPAIN:  CHURCH  VERSUS  STATE 

"Do  you  tblnlc  Spain  Is  still  a  Fascist 
country?"  Peter  Ustinov,  the  urbane  writer- 
actor,  says  be  is  often  asked  tbat,  and  be 
replies:  "Only  In  tbe  winter,  wben  the  hotel 
rooms  are  empty."  His  mordant  gibe  reflects 
the  fact  tbat  Franco's  Spain  Is  stUI  tbe  re- 
pressive state  tbat  tbe  dictator  set  up  in  tbe 
Thirties  during  the  civil  war,  at  the  cost  of 
1  mlllloa  lives. 

As  reported  in  Saturday  Review  World 
t  March  9.  1974],  Spain  remains  a  nation 
where  all  political  parties  but  tbe  National 
Movement  of  Franco  are  banned  by  law,  a 
nation  where  Independent  labor  unions  are 
illegal  and  where  the  jailers  silence  free 
expression.  The  floating  population  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  may.  at  any  given  moment,  be 
as  many  as  1000,  with  many  more  awaiting 
trial.  The  prisoners  include  Socialists,  Com- 
munists, anarchists,  Basque  and  Catalan  na- 
tionalists, priests,  lawyers,  students,  profes- 
sors, and  writers.  More  than  two  hundred 
conscientious  objectors  are  in  jail,  including 
many  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  but  a  new  law 
seems  to  be  Improving  the  situation  for  this 
group. 

In  the  wake  of  the  assassination  last  De- 
cember 20  of  the  premier,  Adm.  Luis  Carrero 
Blanco,  there  has  been  a  flurry  of  crack- 
downs on  Basque  nationalists  and  leftists. 
But  even  before  this  episode,  policy  bru- 
tality, censorship,  torture,  and  general  mal- 
treatment of  political  prisoners  have  been 
endemic. 

Perhaps  tbe  most  fascinating  development 
In  Spain's  benighted  human-rights  picture 
is  tbe  emergence  of  a  split  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  and  the  regime.  The 
church  was  once  a  pillar  of  Fr.mco's  authori- 
tarianism, but  now  there  Is  a  fresh  wind  of 
progresslvlsm  sweeping  tbe  clergy.  One  lead- 
ing clerical  figure  is  the  outspoken  Bishop 
of  Bilbao,  whose  espousal  of  Basque  Indi- 
viduality led  to  bis  house  arrest.  There  are 
countless  young  "rebel"  priests  whose  de- 
fense of  labor  and  civil  rights  often  out- 
rages tbe  right  wing.  A  common  practice  Is 
for  Spanish  secret  police  to  Join  church  con- 
grcgallons— and  audiences  and  college  class- 
rooms— to  spy  on  speakers.  The  list  of  priests 
fined  and  Jailed  for  "offensive"  sermons  is 
growing  dally. 

A  Spanish  prisoner  typical  of  the  repres- 
sions of  underground  workers*  leaders  is 
flfty-seven-year-old  Marceilno  Camacbo.  Al- 
though he  had  already  served  five  years  for 
clandestine  trade-union  activity,  he  was  tried 
again  for  tbe  same  offenses  and  sentenced 
m  December  1973  to  twenty  years.  With  nine 
other  alleged  leaders  of  tbe  Illegal  workers' 
commissions,  Camacbo  is  now  held  In  Cara- 
banchel  Prison. 

Narclsco  Julian  Sanz,  who  was  released  In 
October  1972,  had  spent  twenty-flve  of  his 
sixty  years  in  Jail.  A  railway  worker  who 
fought  for  the  republic  in  the  civil  war,  be 
was  sentenced  to  death  but  won  a  commuta- 
tion. In  1946  he  was  released  under  a  partial 
amnesty.  Seven  years  later  he  was  re-arrested 
on  charges  relating  to  his  political  and  trade- 
union  activities  as  a  Communist.  At  his  first 
trial  he  got  twenty-one  years,  and  at  his  third 
trial,  in  1956,  another  twenty  years.  Various 
general  pardons  led  to  his  release,  but  not 
before  he  had  suffered  from  spinal  arthritis 
and  ulcers. 

Ramon  Llorca  Lopez  was  sentenced  to 
thirty  years  in  September  1972  for  activi- 
ties, including  alleged  bombings,  on  behalf 
of  a  Catalan  separatist  organization.  To  get 
his  "confession."  tbe  authorities  subjected 
blm  to  continual  beatings  and  death  threats. 
The  beatings  left  blm  unable  to  walk  without 
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welcoming  center  for  any- 
alleviating  the  plight  of 
families  is  Amnesty  In- 
tbeobald's    Road,    London, 
UJS.  National  Section  Is 
72nd  Street,  New  York, 
Amnesty  has  32,000  mem- 
countries    and    states : 
prisoners  of  conscience 
there  are  Amnesty  mem- 
target   is   to  reverse   tbat 
special  acknowledgement  for 
material  in  this  siirvey  is  ez- 
whose  research  depart- 
brUllant,    keeps    close 
prisoners    around    tbe 


Vest 


-two 
mi  re 


a  ad 


FBR 


JANE    KNOX    AND 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
have  brought  to  my  at- 
tention some  wotds  of  wisdom  made  by  a 
grandfather  on  ;he  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  his  granddai^hter. 

This  grandfatpier  is  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  And  h  s  new  delight,  and  the 
delight  of  the  ei  tire  family,  is  Miss  Jen- 
nifer Jane  Kno:  [. 

As  all  of  us  wfc  o  are  grandfathers  must, 
we  temper  our  j  ay  at  the  new  birth  with 
concern  for  what  the  future  holds  for 
that  generatior,  and  what  steps  those 
currently  in  p<  sitions  of  the  Nation's 
leadership  can  t  ake  to  preserve  freedoms 
or  to  restore  th(  se  which  have  sustained 
erosion.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  no  excel  tion. 


He  asks : 


ki  tow 


Will  she  ever 
Of  living  in  a  frei 
the  growing  burden 
compass  her  life. 


Mr.  Presiden 
ator  expresses 
eration  will  d< 
Nation's  f reedojis 
have  been  able 
mula  for  them, 
solid: 


It'll  take  work 
and  Integrity — a^d 


I  ask  unanifnous 
"Report  from 
be  printed  in  tjie 


the  glory  and  challenge 

enterprise  society?  Or  will 

of  Federal  controls  en- 


the  distinguished  Sen- 
he  hope  Jennifer's  gen- 
more  to  preserve  the 
than  we  granddaddies 
to  do.  He  provides  a  for- 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is 


There  being  n6 
was  ordered  to  b« 
as  follows: 

Report  From  U.d.  Senator  Jessb  Helms 


consent  that  this 
S.  Senator  Jesse  Helms" 
Record. 


Washington. — Hsr  name  is  Jennifer  Jane 


Knox,  and  she  is  a 
wobbly  eyes  and  a 


She 
around  her  beyond 
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objection,  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record, 


mere  wisp  of  a  lady  with 
constantly  quizzical  ex- 
pression of  her  fade.  There  is  already  whis- 
pered gossip  tbat  s  tie  has  a  mystical  control 
over  the  several  met  In  her  life. 

never  partljclpates  in  conversations 
a  few  ladylike  murmxirs. 
She  is  woefully  uiilnformed  about  current 
events.  She  never  ieard  of  Watergate,  Infla- 
jaer  in  tbe  slightest,  cJie 
never  wears  shoes— j-yet  men,  and  women,  too, 
find  her  charming  and  in  a  fragile  sense, 
stylish. 

Especially  her  Giianddaddy. 

Jenny — When  Jenny  was  born  a  few  weeks 
ago,  this  Granddaddy  first  saw  her  beyond 
the  thick  glass  wliidow  of  tbe  hospital  nurs- 
ery. There  were  at!  least  two  dozen  babies — 
half  of  them  screaming  and  the  other  half 
sleeping — as  doting  parents  and  grandftar- 
ents  each  focus  rapt  attention  upon  the  one 
special,  squirming  little  smidgen  of  human- 
ity of  their  own. 

Grandfathers  ha  re  the  well-earned  reputa- 
tion of  being  eras!  ling  bores.  They  contrive 
to  Introduce  the  w«  inders  of  grandfatberbood 
Into  every  possible  conversation.  I  plead 
guilty  to  being  no  exception.  But  grand- 
fathers unite,  I  suppose.  In  wondering  what 
the  coming  decade  i  will  be  like  for  tbe  little 
ones  now  wrapped  In  blue  or  pink. 

For  my  part,  I  w  onder  about  tbe  freedoms 
that  Miss  Jenny  vlll  enjoy — or  be  denied. 
Will  she  ever  knou  the  glory  and  challenge 
of  living  In  a  fri*  enterprise  society?  Or 
will  tbe  growing  turden  of  Federal  controls 
encompass  her  life? 

Different — ^Every  generation  is  different, 
particularly  in  Its  sense  of  values.  If  one 
could  board  a  Jet  ]  ilane,  and  race  backwards 
In  time,  the  Jennys  and  Johnnys  born  In 
America  In  the  19;!0's  and  1930's  could  rea- 
sonably expect  to  1  Ise  or  fall,  succeed  or  fall, 
according  to  their  own  Incentive  and  effort. 
They  could  reasqnably  expect  tbat  they 
would  not  be  restrained  or  penalized,  except 
when  they  Invaded  the  lawful  rights  of 
others. 

But  the  newborii  Jennys  and  Johnnys  of 
1974  confront  a  wcrld  of  strife,  and  a  deluge 
of  government  edl  sts  and  restrictions.  Their 
earnings  in  tbe  years  ahead  will  be  heavily 
taxed  to  support  governmental  programs 
that  yet  mystify  a  ad  confound  their  grand- 
daddies.  Inflation  will  bum  into  their  eco- 
nomic security.  Bat  the  foremost  question 
that  this  year's  niiwboms  will  have  to  face 
Is  basic  to  freedom  Itself:  Can  America  sur 
Vive  in  stability?  Will  America  survive  as  a 
citadel  of  freedom? 

Granddaddies  th  ink  gloomy  thoughts,  per- 
haps. But  not  reall  r.  In  essence.  It  is  the  same 
as  it  has  always  been  for  granddaddies — they 
possible  world  for  those 
>nes  with  the  wobbly  eye* 
expressions. 

The  truth  is — ai  id  granddaddies  are  reluc- 
tant to  admit  It —  t's  up  to  Jenny  and  John- 
kind  of  country  they  will 
has  to  hope  that  Jenny's 
more  to  preserve  freedom 
generation  has  done.  Itll 
take  work  and  skcrlflee,  and  courage  and 
integrity — and  fall  h  in  God.  But,  then,  that's 
all  that  has  ever  b«  en  necessary. 


pray  for  the  best 
very  special  little 
and  the  quizzical 


ny  to  decide  what 
have.  Granddaddy 
generation  will  do 
than  Orandaddy's 


and  sacrifice,  and  courage 
faith  in  God. 


DEPARTMENT 


DF  CLAUDE  T.  COFP- 

UTV  GENERAL  COUNSEL, 

OP  AGRICUL- 


RETIREMENT 
MAN,  DEP 
U.S. 
TURE 

Mr.  TALMAltoE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow afternopn  a  reception  will  be 
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held  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  honor  of  Claude  T.  CoCfman,  Deputy 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Coffman,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
is  retiring  after  almost  35  years  of  Fed- 
eral service,  and  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  Senate  take  note  of  his  accom- 
plishments. 

Mr.  Cofifman  is  a  skilled  legislative 
draftsman,  and  his  services  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  Senate  have  been  extremely  valu- 
able. 

During  congressional  consideration  of 
major  legislative  proposals  over  the 
past  20  years,  Mr,  Coffman  has  worked 
closely  with  the  committee  and  its  stafE 
in  drafting  provisions  on  complex  and 
controversial  issues.  For  example,  Mr. 
Coffman  provided  expert  assistance  to 
the  committee  in  the  drafting  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  provisions  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 
He  also  played  a  large  role  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  and 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law 
480). 

Mr.  Coffman  has  served  as  Deputy 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  1968.  His  accomplish- 
ments as  a  lawyer  in  that  Department 
encompass  a  wide  variety  of  activities.  He 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  Federal 
statutes  relating  to  agriculture.  As  Dep- 
uty General  Counsel,  he  is  one  of  the 
chief  legal  advisers  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  staff  on  all  phases  of 
the  programs  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Coflfman's  character  and  personal- 
ity inspire  respect  and  afifectlon  among 
his  colleagues  in  the  Department.  In 
1970,  he  received  the  Superior  Service 
Award  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
"For  outstanding  legal  services,  exempli- 
fied by  consistent  sound  judgment,  un- 
usual proficiency,  and  leadership  in  ef- 
fecting numerous  agricultural  programs 
and  in  the  development  of  important 
legislation  relating  to  the  agricultural 
economy." 

Mr.  Coffman  was  bom  in  Robinson- 
viUe.  Miss.,  and  received  his  A.B.  and  his 
LL.B  degrees  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. He  was  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Mississippi  Law  Journal  and  graduated 
first  in  his  class  at  law  school.  He  took 
postgraduate  work  at  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Among  Mr.  Coffman's  publications  are 
two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Journal:  "Legal  Status  of  Gov- 
ernment Corporations,"  7  Fed.  Bar  J 
389.  and  "Federal  Aid  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Agriculture."  21  Fed.  Bar  J.  399. 
Mr.  Coffman  recently  published  an  arti- 
cle in  the  North  Dakota  Law  Review 
entitled  "Target  Prices.  Deficiency  Pay- 
ments, and  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973."  50  N.D. 
Law  Review  299. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Coffman's  career 
of  service  to  the  Nation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  truly  been  out- 
Manding.  Fortunately,  his  retirement 
does  not  mark  the  end  of  his  service. 
.In  September,  Mr.  Coffman  will  as- 
sume new  duties  as  professor  of  law  at 
Memphis  State  University.  Mr.  Coffman 


is  imiquely  qualified  to  teach  law  and 
should  prove  to  be  an  outstanding 
teacher. 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  letter  I  wrote 
Mr.  Coffman  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

J\nm  24.  1974. 
Mr.  Claude  T.  Coffman, 
Deputy  General  Counsel. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Coffman:  On  tbe  occasion  of 
your  retirement  as  Deputy  Counsel  of  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  should  like  to 
extend  you  best  wishes  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

You  have  had  a  career  of  distingvUshed 
service  to  tbe  Department  and  the  Nation. 
In  particular,  we  are  appreciative  of  the 
many  services  you  have  rendered  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  oth- 
er members  of  the  Senate.  Your  counsel  and 
legislative  drafting  skills  have  been  of  tbe 
highest  calibre,  and  we  shall  miss  them. 

We  also  wish  you  success  in  your  new  work 
as  Professor  of  Law  at  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Herman  E.  Talmaoce, 

Chairman. 


COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN 

TREATY  AND  PRESIDENT 

NIXON'S  TRIP  TO  MOSCOW 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  hence  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  will  arrive  in  Moscow  for 
wide-ranging  negotiations  with  Soviet 
leaders.  The  outcome  of  these  discussions 
will  be  an  important  indicator  of  the  via- 
bility of  our  Soviet  policy  and  of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  rapprochement  In 
Russian-American  relations. 

There  have  been  indications  that  one 
item  on  the  agenda  at  Moscow  will  be 
imdergroxmd  nuclear  testing.  A  few 
months  ago.  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee favorably  reported  a  resolution 
introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  call- 
ing for  the  President  to  propose  a  draft 
treaty  banning  all  nuclear  tests.  The  res- 
olution is  broadly  supported  in  this 
body;  it  complements  earlier  pledges 
made  by  our  Government  to  achieve 
such  a  comprehensive  test  ban — pledges 
made  in  the  Treaty  on  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferatlon. 

Early  last  month.  Secretary  Kissinger 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
issued  a  joint  communique  at  Geneva 
which  raised  the  possibility  of  a  so-called 
threshold  underground  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  If  achieved,  such  a  treaty  would 
prohibit  nuclear  tests  above  a  certain 
size  of  explosive  device. 

The  concept  of  a  threshold  ban  on 
imderground  nuclear  testing  represents 
an  important  first  step  toward  reducing 
the  development  and  potentially,  the 
spread  of  nucler.r  weapons.  If  it  is  to 
accomplish  these  desirable  purposes, 
however,  the  treaty  must  be  tightly  and 
carefully  drawn.  To  begin  with,  it  should 
contain  provisions  looking  toward  a  full 
ban  on  underground  tests.  This  can  be 
done  In  several  ways,  either  by  a  decreas- 


ing quota  on  the  number  of  tests  a  signa- 
tory may  conduct  or  by  a  decreasing 
threshold  on  the  size  of  the  device  ex- 
ploded or  by  a  combination  of  these  two 
limits. 

There  is  considerable  urgency  in  the 
matter  of  ending  all  nuclear  tests.  It  has 
been  over  a  decade  since  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty  was  concluded  and  nearly 
5  years  since  the  conclusion  of  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  With  India  now 
nearly  a  member  of  the  nuclear  club 
and  with  the  new  tests  imderway  by  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  France, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  defer  very  much 
longer  the  conclusion  of  an  international 
agreement  to  prohibit  all  nuclear  tests. 

More  accessions  to  the  "nuclear  club" 
will  greatly  complicate  the  problem  of 
negotiating  a  satisfactory  comprehensive 
test  ban.  A  treaty  concluded  now  will  not 
only  put  pressure  on  current  members  of 
the  nuclear  club  to  halt  all  tests,  it  will 
provide  strong  disincentives  to  nations 
which  may  be  contemplating  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  any 
nuclear  testing  agreement  concluded  at 
Moscow  contain  phase-down  provisions 
designed  to  reduce  either  the  number 
or  size  of  tests  permitted  under  the 
treaty  to  zero  over  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  Zero-level  testing  can 
realistically  be  achieved  in  3  years  or 
less,  permitting  us  to  complete  projects 
now  in  the  research  and  development 
pipeline  and  to  reorient  our  AEC  lab- 
oratories to  energy  R.  &  D. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  over 
whether  the  United  States  might  incur 
unacceptable  risks  in  entering  into  a 
full  ban  on  nuclear  testing.  My  own  view 
Is  that  these  potential  risks  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  and  that,  compared 
to  the  risks  involved  in  further  testing  by 
a  greater  number  of  powers,  the  risks  in 
a  comprehensive  ban  are  minimal  in- 
deed. For  Instance.  American  nuclear 
technology  has  no  equal  and  we  have 
conducted  over  255  imdergroimd  tests 
since  1963.  while  the  Soviet  Union  has 
completed  about  100  tests.  So  a  compre- 
hensive ban  will  likely  leave  us  in  a 
superior  technological  position. 

Moreover,  such  a  treaty  would  commit 
us  to  nothing  which  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  reciprocally  pledged  to  do — or  not  to 
do.  Naturally,  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
by  one  party  would  leave  other  signa- 
tories free  to  protect  their  security  in- 
terests as  they  see  fit.  Therefore,  enter- 
ing into  such  a  treaty  would  in  no  way 
jeopardize  our  vital  national  defense. 

Yet  I  think  prudence  dictates  that  we 
UTite  into  any  treaty  on  imderground 
testing  an  ironclad  review  provision,  re- 
quiring a  general  reassessment  of  the 
treaty's  provisions  and  operation  at  in- 
tervals of  2  years  or  so.  A  similar  provi- 
sion is  contained  in  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  and  the  first  review  conference 
Is  scheduled  for  next  February.  At  that 
time,  the  issue  of  Soviet-American  prog- 
ress toward  a  comprehensive  testing  ban 
will  surely  arise.  If,  by  then,  we  have 
not  accomplished  a  comprehensive  un- 
derground test  ban  or  at  least  a  partial 
ban  containing  decreasing  quotas  or 
thresholds;  the  delays  and  our  apparent 
dilatory  attitude  may  encourage  nations 
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which  have  so  far  foregone  nuclear 
weapons  tests  to  embark  on  development 
programs  of  their  own. 

Practically  speaking,  there  is  another 
ver>-  strong  reason  for  moving  toward  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  underground 
tests  as  quickly  as  possible.  National 
means  of  surveillance  have  progressed  to 
a  point  where  we  can  detect  cheating  on 
a  total  test  ban  with  a  very  high  degree 
of  confidence.  Under  a  threshold  ban, 
however,  this  confidence  is  considerably 
reduced,  since  seismic  and  satellite  de- 
vices cannot  discriminate  between  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  nuclear  explosives  as  ac- 
ciirately  as  we  would  like.  This  condi- 
tion introduces  certain  incentives  for 
cheating  which  would  not  exist  under  a 
ban  on  testing  altogether.  If  we  cannot 
achieve  a  full  prohibition  on  under- 
ground tests  this  summer,  then  we 
should  minimize  the  risk  of  undetected 
cheating  on  a  threshold  test  ban  by  in- 
corporating language  which  will  reduce 
to  zero  the  number  or  size  of  tests  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

If  the  Moscow  Summit  results  in  an 
imderground  test  ban  having  the  char- 
acteristics I  have  suggested  here,  one 
more  step  will  have  been  taken  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
fulfill  their  obligation  to  reduce  the  dan- 
gers of  our  nuclear  world.  It  is  this  goal 
that  should  be  dominant  in  our  ap- 
proach to  this  issue. 


LABOR  DEPARTMENT  PRACTICES 
FOR  LOAN  APPROVALS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
some  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  my 
colleagues.  Senators  Hansen  and  Tower, 
concerning  Labor  Department  practices 
for  loan  approvals  and  its  use  of  com- 
mentary provided  by  private  organiza- 
tions. When  I  learned  from  Senator  Han- 
sen of  the  practice  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment of  giving  notice  to  the  AFL-CIO  of 
Farmers'  Home  loan  applications,  I  was 
concerned,  because  of  the  apparent  role 
this  private  organization  may  have  in 
the  governmental  decisionmaking  pro- 
cess on  use  of  public  moneys.  As  a  conse- 
quence, I  recently  made  an  inquiry  to 
the  Labor  Department  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Brennen  be  printed  at  the  end  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent months  we  have  heard  much  about 
the  need  for  a  more  open  decisionmaking 
process  at  all  levels  of  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment.  a  process  not  pervaded  by 
secrecy  and  undue  Influence.  I  believe 
that  practices  such  as  the  Department 
of  Labor's  solicitation  of  private  com- 
mentary on  loan  applications,  a  practice 
which  to  my  knowledge  was  not  widely 
known  and  which  I  note  was  discovered 
only  by  accident,  I  believe  gives  to  the 
public  the  Impression  "secret  dealings." 
Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  this  type  of 
practice  and  any  others  by  which  a  Fed- 
eral agency  solicits  private  commentary 
on  the  dealings  between  the  Government 


and  individual ,  commentary  which  to 
my  knowledge  jis  not  made  public,  will 
cease. 

I  hope  that  \*e  are  able  to  develop  in- 
formation regarding  such  practices  and 
|nore  clearly  exactly  who 
ng  the  decisions,  the  gov- 


to  understand 
it  is  that  is  mak 


ernmental  agen  cy  or  a  private  organiza- 
tion, whether  it  be  a  union  or  some  other 
nongovernmental  entity.  I  believe  that 
the  public  interest  demands  that  such 
decisions  involving  governmental  fund- 
any  implications  of  un- 
warranted infli;  ence.  Certainly  when  one 
of  my  constitue  its  applies  for  a  Farmers' 
Home  Adminis  ;ration  loan  or  for  any 
other  type  of  luan,  I  believe  he  has  the 
the  individuals  who  will 
make  comment;  on  such  applications  and 
the  role  such  copiments  play  on  any  deci- 
sions made. 

I  would  hop^  that  all  my  colleagues 
would  want  ttese  same  principles  en- 
forced for  theii  own  constituents,  and  I 
will  continue  t^  support  efforts  to  bring 
)ut  into  the  open. 
Exhibit  1 


such  practices 


Bh  ennan. 


participa  ;ton 


b€  Lng 
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con  ;ern 


Hon.  Peter  J. 
Secretary  of  the 
Washington,  D 

Dear  Mr 
the  office  of  the 
U.S.  Senator  fro^ 
used  by  the 
which 

utilized  In  revie-u 
the  Consolidated 
ment  Act  of  197; 
cedure,  loans 
partment  of 
for  determlnatlo:  i 
tive  business  en 
the  loan  applicant 
Department,  in 
each  week  a  llstihg 
received,  specific 
location  of  the 
listing,  the  unio!  l 
weeks  in  which 
establishments 
currence  wUl  be 

This  Is  of 
implication  that 
ernmental  entity 
in  the  governme 
relating  to  the 
preneur.  I  am 
Department  the 

1.  Whether  or 
any  CkJlorado 
procedure. 

2.  If  there 
plications 
whether   or   not 
application  were 
the  application 

3.  Whether 
organizations 
ments.  If  so, 
governmental 
they  have  playei  I 
rado  application^ 

In  addition 
would  advise 
other   programs 
mental    commedt 
process  by  which 
public  monies 
loans. 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely 


June  18,  1974. 


Department  of  Labor, 

Sech  :tary:  I  have  learned  from 
ijonorable  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
Wyoming,  of  a  procedure 
Department  of  Labor  through 
by    the    AFL-CIO    is 
ing  loan  applications  under 
Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
As  I  understand  the  pro- 
considered  by   the  De- 
Agrl^ulture  are  forwarded  to  you 
of  the  effects  on  competl- 
erprises  in  the  area  where 
proposes  to  locate.  Your 
urn,  provides  the  AFL-<3IO 
of  new  loan  applications 
products  involved,  and  the 
establishment.  In  this  weekly 
is  advised  that  it  has  two 
to  comment  on  any  of  the 
the  listings  or  their  con- 
issumed. 

to  me  for  there  is  an 

the  AFL-CIO,  a  non-gov- 

In  fact  plays  a  decisive  role 

tal  decision-making  process 

^nding  for  a  private  entre- 

t  lerefore  requesting  of  your 

Tollowing  information: 

aot  any  application  (s)  from 
re  ident  was  Included  in  this 


wei  e 


one  or  more  Colorado  ap- 

In     this     procedure, 

adverse  comments   on    the 

received,  and  whether  or  not 

v&s  subsequently  denied. 

other   non-governmental 

contacted  for  such   com- 

identltles  of  such   non- 

ofganizations    and    any   roles 

with  respect  to  any  Colo- 


Incli  ided 


ai.y 
ar  J 

the 


would  appreciate  It  If  you 

whether  or  not  there  are  any 

using   similar   non-govern- 

In    the    decision-making 

an  Individual  may  be  denied 

4>r  grants,  contracts  and/or 


Peter  H.  Dominick, 

U.S.  Senator. 


June  25,  1974 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMI  IE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  who  o  Dpose  ratification  of  the 
Grenocide  Convention  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  b«  using  the  treaty  power 
of  the  Senate  to  enact  substantive  legis- 
lation. 

I  appreciate  ihis  concern,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.  The  power  to  legislate  is,  of  course, 
reserved  for  thJ  point  action  of  both 
Houses  of  Cong:  "ess.  However,  this  con- 
vention will  not  l)e  a  self-executing  treaty 
since,  after  ratil  Ication,  it  must  be  given 
effect  by  subsequent  implementing  leg- 
islation. Thus  S;nate  ratification  of  the 
treaty  would  no  ;  make  genocide  a  crim- 
inal offense  in  he  United  States.  Both 
Houses  must  aci  to  amend  the  Criminal 
Code  before  ger^ocide  would  technically 
be  a  crime.  Therefore,  prosecution  of  any 
American  citizeii  for  alleged  genocide 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  full  array  of 
procedural  and  I  substantive  safeguards 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  and  ap- 
plicable  judicial  codes. 

Mr.  President!  genocide  is  among  the 
most  despicable  of  all  human  acts.  Sen- 
ate ratification  bf  the  treaty  will  be  the 
first  and  most  jimportant  step  in  c<mi- 
demning  such  acts.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


THE  METRIC  CONVERSION  BILL 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  on  M^y  7,  the  House  defeated 
the  metric  conversion  bill.  Many  of  us 
believe  a  worlcjwide  metric  conversion 
would  be  desirable,  but  are  in  a  quandary 
as  to  the  best  way  of  achieving  this  goal. 
I  recently  received  a  thought-provoking 
letter  from  a  prpf essor  of  physics  at  the 
lorado  on  this  contro- 
,ch  I  would  like  to  share 
shed  colleagues  in  the 
animous  consent  that 
rtlett's  letter  be  printed 
t  the  conclusion  of  my 


University  of 
versial  issue  w: 
with  my  distln 
Senate.  I  ask 
Dr.  David  F.  B; 
in  the  Record 
remarks. 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows : 


10  objection,  the  letter 
fe  printed  in  the  Record, 


Dear  Senator 
interested   In    thi 
metric  conversio: 

ment   with  the 
In  the  rejection 


BoDLDEB,  Colo., 

June  1,  1974. 
As  a  scientist,  I  was  most 
recent  House  debate  on 
I  am  iu  complete  agree- 
utious  approach  reflected 
the  Committee  bUl. 
Several  represehtatlves  referred  to  scien- 
tists as  a  group  .already  committed  to  the 
metric  system.  I  beg  to  differ.  Although  we 
use  the  metric  sy  stem  professionally,  we  are 
not  necessarily  committed  to  its  preserva- 
tion— any  more  tpan  engineers  who  use  the 
customary  system  are  conamitted  to  it.  In 
fact,  our  very  faiiillarity  has  bred  a  certain 
contempt.  In  part  Icular,  many  scientists  have 
major  reservatloi  is  about  some  features  of 
the  International  System  of  Umts  (SI). 
(Conversion  to  this  variant  of  the  metric 
system  is  specified  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion). Thus  we  iilso  will  have  to  alter  our 
habits  if  the  SI  system  becomes  worldwide. 
Lewis  Branscomt  acknowledged  this  prob- 
lem In  an  addres  i  he  gave  while  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sti  ndards : 

"VThether  sclen  ilsts  like  to  speak  SI  or  not, 
they  will  find  tlat  increasingly  the  indus- 
trial equipment  hey  use  will  be  displaying 
output  in  SI  unit  i. 
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"In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  scientific 
usage.  SI  Is  entirely  voluntary — at  leswt  in 
this  country — a  surprising  amount  of  emo- 
tional energy  has  been  invested  in  its  de- 
velopment." 

You  can  see  that  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Is  even-handed.  Scientists  as  weU 
as  everyone  else  will  be  affected  by  the  "in- 
evitable" swing  to  SI,  although  the  conver- 
sion, of  course,  will  be  "voluntary" ! 

A  growing  nimiber  of  us,  however,  are 
dissenting  from  this  fatalistic  view.  We  be- 
lieve that  If  the  world  is  to  adopt  a  single 
system  of  measurement,  then  this  system 
should  be  the  best  we  can  do.  In  view  of  the 
recent  progress  of  mankind,  it  Is  most  un- 
likely that  either  the  200  year  old  metric 
system  or  the  2000  year  old  customary  one  is 
the  best  we  could  devise  today.  Bather  a 
compromise  system  combining  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  customary  system  with  the  com- 
putational advantages  of  the  metric  should 
be  superior  to  either.  Attempts  at  construct- 
ing such  a  system  have  recently  appeared 
both  here  and  in  England. 

Ironically,  the  worldwide  adoption  of  a 
"third",  compromise  system  might  ultimate- 
ly offer  significant  benefits  to  the  very  group 
that  Is  now  most  strongly  pro-metric,  name- 
ly the  large,  multinational  compames.  Then 
both  U.S.  and  metric -based  Industries  could 
cooperate  in  developing  optimal  Internation- 
al standards  without  offense  to  national 
pride  and  practices.  This  point  is  made  in 
the  enclosed  article,  "Is  the  Metric  System 
the  Best  We  Can  Do?" 

There  is  an  aura  of  fatalism  surrounding 
metric  conversion.  As  you  weU  know,  the 
Metric  Study  concluded  that  our  only 
options  are  to  convert  with  a  plan  or  drift 
slowly  metric  without  plan.  Unfortunately, 
this  fatalism  seems  to  have  duUed  the  spirit 
of  critical  Inquiry.  Scentlsts  who  believe  that 
the  metric  system  is  not  the  best  we  can  do 
are  reluctant  to  come  forward  because  they 
feel  that  the  decision  has  already  been  made 
In  the  best  Interest  of  commerce.  Hearing 
no  loud  dissent  from  scientists,  congressmen 
who  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  conversion 
are  consoled  by  the  belief  that  both  stand- 
ardization and  a  better  system  will  be 
achieved  when  the  conversion  is  over. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  notion 
that  a  "third  System"  might  be  the  solution 
to  the  units  problem  needs  further  study. 
The  Congress  could  authorize  such  a  study. 
At  this  time,  delaying  passage  of  a  conver- 
sion biU  is  a  positive  step.  On  any  matter  as 
fundamental  and  permanent  as  metric  con- 
version. Congress  should  wait  "until  the 
American  people  fairly  beat  down  the  doors 
of  Congress"  demanding  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  F.  Bartlett. 


INSURING  THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
growing  awareness  of  a  crisis  in  health 
care  in  this  country,  and  several  pro- 
posals for  comprehensive  health  insur- 
ance are  presently  before  the  Congress. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  speed 
up  its  consideration  of  a  national  health 
insurance  plan.  Whatever  approach  we 
decide  on,  our  primary  responsibility  is 
to  respond  to  the  growing  feeling  that 
adequate  health  care  is  not  a  privilege 
but  a  right,  and  that  the  lower-  and 
middle-income  citizen  must  be  protected 
against  the  astronomical  cost  of  today's 
health  care. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  very  informative 
article.  "Insuring  the  National  Health," 
which  appeared  in  Newsweek  on  June  3, 
1974,  and  which  details  both  the  crisis 


in  health  care  and  the  specifics  of  the 
various  proposals  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INSTTSING  THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH 

For  weeks  now.  Congress  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  a  hopper  full  of  bills,  each 
offering  a  different  set  of  proposals  designed 
to  help  the  citizenry  pay  its  ever-soaring 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  And  by  last  week 
the  day  seemed  finally  in  sight,  somewhere 
not  too  far  over  the  present  murky  political 
horizon,  when  a  national  health-insurance 
program  for  most  Americans  will  become  a 
reality. 

In  Key  Biscayne,  President  Nixon  went  on 
the  radio  early  In  the  week  to  note  with 
some  emphasis  that  he  was  prepared  to  be 
flexible  in  accepting  modifications  of  the 
Administration's  own  health-insurance  pro- 
gram. "We  are  not  ruling  out  compromise 
where  compromise  does  not  violate  the  basic 
principles  of  our  proposals,"  he  said.  Later 
In  the  week,  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  co- 
author (with  House  Ways  and  Means  chair- 
man WUbur  Mills)  of  a  more  Uberal  insur- 
ance program,  went  on  the  radio  himself 
to  reply  in  kind.  There  are  now,  Kennedy 
said,  "broad  areas  of  agreement"  between 
the  Adminlstratloti  and  Congress  on  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  "A  new  spirit  of 
compromise  is  in  the  air,"  he  continued, 
"[and  it  is  possible  that]  a  far-reaching  bill 
can  be  sent  to  the  President  before  Congress 
adjourns  this  fall." 

CONSENSUS 

Whether  any  such  timetable  Is  realistic 
remains  to  be  seen,  for  both  Congress  and 
the  White  House  are  clearly  so  involved 
with  the  posslbUlty  of  the  Impeachment  of 
the  President  that  much  ordinary  legisla- 
tive work  has  fallen  into  abeyance,  and  a 
national  health-insurance  program  for  this 
year  could  well  find  itself  among  the  casual- 
ties. But  the  fact  remams  that  such  a  pro- 
gram at  last  seems  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come — and  that  many  of  those  who  have 
most  bitterly  opposed  the  Idea  in  the  past 
seem  prepared  to  go  along  with  some  ver- 
sion of  the  two  major  proposals  now  under 
discussion. 

This  consensus  stems  straightforwardly 
from  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  health 
care  in  the  UJ5.  Is  in  a  state  of  ever-worsen- 
ing crisis.  The  U.S.  spends  more  on  medical 
costs  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
This  year  alone,  the  total  national  health 
bill  will  reach  $100  billion — about  8  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
entire  nation. 

LOW  RANK 

But  what  are  Americans  getting  for  this 
enormous  cost?  For  all  the  nation's  prowess 
in  the  development  of  sophisticated  tech- 
niques to  detect  and  treat  disease,  the  U.S. 
ranks  below  twenty  countries — including 
Greece,  Bulgaria  and  Italy — in  life  expect- 
ancy for  males.  Women  In  seven  nations 
live  longer  than  their  counterparts  In  Amer- 
ica. More  Important,  the  UJS.  ranks  four- 
teenth in  Infant  mortaUty. 

To  health  experts,  the  crisis  has  many 
complex  facets,  all  the  result  of  the  hap- 
hazard way  In  which  the  delivery  of  medical 
care  has  developed. 

The  distribution  of  the  nation's  300,000 
active  physicians  is  dangerously  imeven. 
There  is  one  physician  for  every  50  residents 
of  affluent  Beverly  Hills,  but  only  one  for 
every  2,000  occupants  of  Watts  and  other 
urban  ghettos.  There  are  138  counties  in  the 
U.S.  without  a  single  doctor,  and  200  others 
with  only  one.  For  millions  of  Americans, 


particularly  the  poor,  the  family  doctor  Is  the 
physician  who  happens  to  be  on  duty  In  the 
nearest  emergency  room. 

As  the  technology  of  medicine  has  be- 
come more  specialized  and  complex,  hospi- 
tals have  inevitably  become  the  hub  around 
which  the  most  and  the  best  medical  care  is 
administered.  Yet  hospitals  are  wastefuUy 
and  Inefficiently  used.  "Patients  who  could 
be  treated  in  the  offices  of  physicians,"  says 
one  HEW  report,  "are  found,  instead,  occupy- 
ing hospital  beds." 

It's  no  surprise,  then,  that  to  most  Amer- 
icans, the  most  visible  side  of  the  crisis  is 
the  escalating  cost  of  health  care.  Expendi- 
tures for  medical  care  have  nearly  quad- 
rupled since  1960,  and  HEW  experts  predict 
that  they  wiU  reach  $132  bUlion  by  1976. 
Physicians'  fees  have  risen  by  almost  two- 
thirds  during  this  period,  while  the  average 
cost  of  a  day  in  the  hospital  has  gone  from 
935  to  $105.  The  typical  victim  of  a  heart 
attack  faces  bills  of  up  to  $4,500  for  three 
weeks  of  hospitalization  and  $500  to  $1,000 
additional  for  his  doctor.  For  gaU-bladder 
surgery,  the  hospital  bill  may  range  up  to 
$3,200  and  the  surgeon's  fee  $500  or  more 
The  care  of  a  patient  with  terminal  cancer 
averages  $20,000  a  year. 

GAP 

Eight  out  of  ten  Americans  vmder  65  have 
some  form  of  health  Insvirance,  such  as  Blue 
Cross  for  hospitalization  and  Blue  Shield  foi 
doctor  bills.  But  most  insurance  plans  pay 
benefits  only  for  treating  Ulness,  not  foi 
preventive  services,  checkups  and  visits  to  the 
doctor's  office.  This  gap,  obviously,  is  an  m 
centive  to  unnecessary  hospitalization  ant 
contributes  to  rising  costs.  Less  than  half  the 
population,  moreover.  Is  protected  by  "naajoj 
medical"  policies  to  cover  catastrophic  illnessi 
and  even  these  often  fall  far  short  of  paymg 
the  bUls.  I 

The  Medicaid  program  has  a  spotty  recortj 
of  serving  the  poor,  split  as  it  is  into  separat 
state  programs,  each  with  its  own  reg\ilationi 
and  benefits.  As  a  result,  only  about  a  thir< 
of  low-mcome  families  In  the  U.S.  receivi 
adequate  coverage. 

The  most  sweeptog  proposal  to  remed 
the  national  health-care  dilemma  was  the 
bill  Introduced  In  1971  by  Senator  Kennedf 
and  Rep.  Martha  W.  Griffiths.  Called  th* 
Health  Security  Act  and  backed  by  orga- 
nized labor,  it  would  have  covered  virtually 
all  medical  costs.  Including  office  visits.  a£ 
well  as  dental  care  for  children  under  15  and 
a  wide  range  of  other  health  services.  Thfc 
cost,  estimated  at  $60  billion  a  year,  would 
be  paid  through  a  social-security-style  pay- 
roll tax  and  Federal  subsidies. 

REMOTE 

Not  surprlstogly  the  strong  Federal  con- 
trols in  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  plan  prove! 
too  strong  a  dose  for  either  organized  medl  - 
cine  or  the  Nixon  Administration.  Insteac. 
the  Admmistration  has  long  favored  fedei- 
ally  assisted  medical  insurance  using  the  prl  - 
vate  health-insurance  industry.  So  long  es 
the  two  major  proposals  represented  diamel- 
rlcally  opposed  approaches  to  health  care,  the 
chance  that  any  type  of  program  would  te 
passed  in  the  near  future  seemed  remotu. 
But  the  picture  changed  dramatically  last 
April,  when  Kennedy  joined  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  chairman  Wilbur  Mills  in 
formulatmg  a  new  health  bill  similar  la 
many  ways  to  the  Administration's  own.  "I  n 
my  entire  lifetime,"  says  Harry  J.  Becker, 
professor  of  community  health  at  New  York  s 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  '  I 
haven't  seen  such  a  converging  of  strateg  r. 
policy  and  positions  In  the  health -caie 
issue." 

The  present  Admmistration  bill  would 
provide  unlimited  coverage  for  hospital  and 
doctor  bills  as  well  as  prescription  drugs.  Ce:  - 
tain  preventive  services  would  also  be  taken 
care  of  includtog  family  planning,  prenat  a 
and  maternity  care,  regular  children's  e::- 
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amlnations  until  the  age  of  6.  and  dental 
care,  eyeglasses  and  hearing  aids  for  chil- 
dren to  age  13.  Nursing-home  care  as  well  as 
psychiatric  hospitalization  would  also  be 
covered  up  to  an  annual  maximum. 

Private  Insurance  companies  would  WTite 
the  medical  policies  under  Federal  gulde- 
llues.  For  wage  earners,  employers  would  pay 
75  per  cent  of  premiums  ( with  some  assist- 
ance from  government  subsidies)  and  em- 
ployees the  balance.*  Under  a  separate  pro- 
gram, the  states  would  contract  with  pri- 
vate Insurance  companies  to  provide  cover- 
age to  the  unemployed.  low-Income  families, 
and  high-risk  individuals  and  groups.  The 
elderly  on  Medicare  would  receive  the  same 
benefits  through  the  social-security  system. 
The  total  annual  cost  of  the  program  would 
be  about  $37  billion. 

To  support  the  Nixon  plan,  the  average 
wage  earner  would  pay  about  $240  a  year 
In  premiums  and  Medicare  taxes.  Each  fam- 
ily member  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  would 
have  to  pay  the  first  S150  in  medical  ex- 
penses, a  "deductible"  similar  to  the  pro- 
visions of  current  private  major  medical 
policies.  There  would  also  be  a  $50  deductible 
per  person  for  medicines.  Beyond  that,  the 
family  would  pay  25  per  cent  of  its  medical 
bills  untU  total  payments  by  the  family 
reached  $1,500.  Thereafter,  the  plan  would 
cover  virtually  all  further  costs.  To  receive 
full  reimbursement,  in  other  words,  a  family 
would  have  to  incur  nearly  $5,000  In  medical 
expenses.  The  premiums  and  out-of-pocket 
costs  would  be  scaled  down,  however,  for  low- 
income  families  and  the  elderly.  The  state 
would  individually  determine  doctors'  fees 
and  other  rates  for  care  under  Federal  guide- 
lines. 

SCOPE 

As  for  the  new  Mills-Kennedy  proposal.  It 
Is  similar  to  the  Nixon  plan  in  the  scope  of 
Its  benefits.  But  under  Mills-Kennedy,  the 
annual  $150  deductible  would  apply  to  only 
two,  rather  than  three,  family  members — 
and  no  family  would  pay  more  than  $1,000 
out  of  pocket.  No  deductible  would  be  levied 
a^:alnst  preventive  care,  such  as  infant 
checkups. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  two  pro- 
posals are  (1)  that  participation  in  the  Ad- 
ministration program  is  voluntary,  while  the 
Mills-Kennedy  plan  is  compulsory  and  (2) 
that  the  Nixon  plan  provides  a  much  greater 
role  for  private  Insurance  companies.  Mills- 
Kennedy  would  be  financed  by  a  payroll  tax 
of  4  per  cent  on  earnings  up  to  $20,000,  with 
employers  paying  three-quarters  of  the  total. 
Private  Insurance  companies,  as  under  medi- 
care, would  collect  and  dispense  the  funds, 
rather  than  sell  the  policies  as  they  would 
under  the  Administration  plan.  Private  in- 
surers, however,  might  offer  supplementary 
insurance  to  cover  deductibles  and  out-of- 
I>ocket  expenses. 

EXPENSES 

A  third  health  proposal,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Russell  Long  of  Louisiana,  Abraham 
Ribicoff  of  Connecticut  and  Rep.  Joe  Wag- 
gonner  Jr.  of  Louisiana,  would  offer  "cata- 
strophic Ulness"  insurance.  Benefits  would 
begin  only  when  a  patient  had  incurred 
$2,000  in  expenses,  or  been  hospitalized  for 
60  days.  After  that,  the  patient  would  pay 
20  per  cent  of  doctor  bills  and  $21  a  day  for 
hospitalization  up  to  $1,000,  whereupon  the 
program  would  take  over. 

The  major  defects  in  all  three  of  the  lead- 
ing bills,  as  economists  see  it,  lies  in  the  de- 
ductible provisions  and  out-of-pocket  cost. 
They  tend  to  hit  the  middle-income  wage 
earner  particularly  hard  and  tend  to  discour- 
age going  to  a  doctor  when  an  Illness  may  be 
in  Its  early,  most  treatable  stage. 


•  During  the  first  three  years  of  the  plan, 
employers  would  be  required  to  pay  only  65 
percent  of  the  premiums  and  employees  35 
percent. 
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LET  US  RENl  rw  THE  WAR 
ON  CjlNCER 

Mr.  HUMPHRE1'.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportun;  ty  to  commend  the 
American  Cancer  S  jciety.  This  organi- 
zation pours  million  >  of  dollars  and  mil- 


into  the  problem  of 


finding  a  solution  t}  the  dread  disease, 
cancer:  The  society  s  efforts  to  educate 
the  American  publi ;  about  the  preven- 
tion and  control  oq  cancer  should  also 
be  applauded. 
Only  through  cooperation  of  Congress 


like    the    American 
ve  make  progress  in 


this  top  priority  medical  research  area. 
Millions  of  volunteifr  hours  have  been 
spent  by  the  ACS  to-  vard  the  end  of  pre- 


it  is  only  fair  that 


this  administration  teciprocate  by  keep- 
ing its  promise  of  s^ifficient  fimding  for 
cancer  research. 
On  June  17,  in  Mihneapolis.  I  had  the 


distinct  privilege  to 


meeting  of  the  Natioi  lal  Public  Education 
Conference  of  the  Apierican  Cancer  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  President,  I  isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remar  :s  to  the  conference 
be  printed  in  the  Re  :ord. 

There  being  no  oh.  ection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  IIttbert  H.  Humphrey 
welo  )me 


fo- 


lUe 
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cancer.  Almost  forty  years  ago,  the  75th  Con- 
gress passed  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
Act  in  order  "to  provide  for,  foster,  and  aid 
in  coordinating  research  relating  to  cancer 
and  to  establish  the  National  Cancer 
Institute." 

Since  that  time,  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute has  t)een  the  primary  agency  through 
which  the  Federal  government  has  supported 
cancer  research.  Although  the  basic  goal  set 
lor  the  NCI  has  not  changed,  the  Institute 
has  grown  and  developed  a  great  deal  since 
Its  creation.  Its  budgetary  authorization,  for 
example,  has  grown  from  $700,000  In  1937  to 
$640  million  this  fiscal  year. 

The  NCI  gained  new  responsibility  with  the 
passage  of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971. 
This  Act  calls  for  the  development  of  the 
National  Cancer  Program  Plan. 

As  you  probably  know,  this  plan  Is  In- 
tended to  present  the  major  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  national  cancer  program,  the 
plans  for  Implementation,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  resources  that  will  be  needed  to 
achieve  these  national  objectives.  The  plan 
was  written  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
with  the  advice  and  guidance  of  the  National 
Advisory  Cancer  Council  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  laboratory  and  clinical  scientists, 
representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  biomedical 
and  clinical  disciplines  and  geographic  areas. 
The  major  goal  of  the  National  Cancer 
Program  strategy  Is  to  "develop  the  means 
to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  morbidity  and 
mortality  of  cancer  In  humans."  Again,  the 
American  Cancer  Society  has  played  a  cen- 
tral role  m  the  development  of  the  National 
Cancer  Plan. 

With  the  passage  of  this  Act  In  1971,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  establishment  of  new 
research,  training,  and  demonstration  can- 
cer centers.  These  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Centers — such  as  the  one  at  the  Mayo  Clinic 
in  Rochester — ^were  selected  as  centers  of 
cancer  research  and  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment training.  The  centers  also  are  arrang- 
ing community  programs  of  cancer  diagnosis, 
epidemiology  and  preventive  medicine. 

Since  1971,  nine  Centers  have  been  identi- 
fied, bringing  the  total  to  tweleve  compre- 
hensive cancer  centers  across  the  U.S.  The 
major  purpose  of  these  centers  Is  similar  to 
your  work,  that  is,  to  bring  results  of  research 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  maximum  number 
of  people. 

Another  mandate  of  the  Act.  and  one  of 
top  priority  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
Is  the  cancer  control  program.  This  program 
also  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  rapid  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  to  the  direct  benefit  of 
the  cancer  patient.  Activities  have  Included 
extensive  demonstrations  to  health  profes- 
sionals and  the  public  of  new  cancer  detec- 
tion and  diagnosis  techniques. 

The  emphasis  of  this  program  has  been  di- 
rected toward  methods  to  control  the  occur- 
rence and  impact  of  the  ten  leading  causes 
of  cancer  deaths  in  our  country:  cancers  of 
the  lung,  colon,  breast,  pancreas,  prostate, 
stomach,  ovary,  rectum,  the  leukenilas,  and 
lymphomas. 

I  am  siu'e  you  are  familiar  with  the  activi- 
ties included  under  the  cancer  control  pro- 
pram,  since  you  are  part  of  It  through  your 
volunteer  education  efforts. 

Recently,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  passed  bills — the  National  Cancer  Act 
Amendments  of  1974 — to  extend  the  1971  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  through  fiscal  year  1977. 
This  bill,  of  which  I  am  co-sponsor,  would 
authorize  $807  million  In  fiscal  year  1975  for 
cancer  research,  detection  and  treatment 
programs.  We  need  these  funds  desperately. 
I  am  concerned  about  keeping  government 
spending  at  a  reasonable  level.  However,  dol- 
lars spent  In  trying  to  learn  how  to  detect 
and  prevent  a  disease  as  prevalent  and  dis- 
abling as  cancer  Is  a  humane  and  necessary 
Investment. 


The  total  cost  of  cancer  has  been  estimated 
to  be  $15  billion  dollars  a  year.  I  feel  that  it 
is  Congress'  Job  to  keep  an  eye  on  new  de- 
velopments in  the  area  of  cancer  prevention 
and  treatment  and  to  Insure  that  there  Is  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money  available  for 
basic  research  and  treatment. 

This  Administration  has  stated  it  feels 
that  cancer  research  is  a  top  priority  area.  In 
1971,  President  Nixon  promised  to  take  per- 
sonal charge  of  the  war  against  cancer.  He 
states  that,  "the  time  has  now  come  for  us 
to  put  our  money  where  our  hopes  are  .  .  . 
As  far  as  the  cure  Is  concerned  and  as  far  as 
the  time  when  it  is  found.  It  will  not  fall 
because  of  lack  of  money  ...  To  the  extent 
that  money  Is  needed  It  wUl  be  provided." 

These  are  admirable  goals,  but  the  plain 
fact  Is  that  President  Nixon  has  not  kept  bis 
promise.  He  has  cut  back  on  the  war  against 
cancer. 

Budgetary  constraints  continually  have  re- 
stricted cancer  research  under  this  adminis- 
tration. In  fiscal  year  1974  we  in  Congress 
authorized  $640  million  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute.  But  this  administration  ap- 
proved only  $500  million. 

Dr.  Prank  Rauscher,  Director  of  the  NCI, 
has  said  that  the  cutback  of  $140  million 
wotild  not  allow  him  to  follow  research  leads 
that  would  save  thousands  of  lives.  Dr. 
Rauscher  has  detailed  nineteen  key  programs 
that  would  be  eliminated  or  reduced  by  the 
budget  cuts.  Several  of  the  most  important 
programs  axe : 

The  testing  of  new  treatments  for  breast 
cancer,  which  Is  the  leading  cause  of  death  of 
women; 
The  testing  of  new  antitumor  agents; 
A  program  to  communicate  the  latest  ad- 
vances In  drug  treatments  and  immuno- 
therapy from  the  research  lab  to  the  patient 
and  the  public. 

Again,  for  fiscal  1975  the  President  has 
asked  for  only  600  million  dollars,  while  the 
National  Cancer  Act  Amendments  of  1974 
have  authorized  $807  million  for  next  fiscal 
year — a  difference  of  $207  mUllon. 

We  need  that  financial  support  for  cancer 
research,  detection,  and  treatment.  Eight 
hundred  million  dollars  Is  only  83.81  per 
citizen  In  the  United  States.  That  83.81  com- 
pares with  8139  per  citizen  to  support  the  na- 
tional debt,  or  $16  per  clt'zen  for  space  ex- 
ploration. 

We  must  have  more  funds  for  the  NCI  and 
the  new  regional  cancer  centers.  I  have 
fought  the  impoundment  and  budget  cut- 
back games  of  this  administration  to  make 
sure  that  the  national  cancer  program  Is  ade- 
quately funded.  This  administration  must  be 
reminded  of  Its  cancer  program  promises. 

The  current  bill  to  extend  and  Impro  e  the 
national  cancer  program  would  authorize 
additional  new  Cancer  Centers  In  the  United 
States.  But  this  Is  opposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  fifteen  centers  authorised  by  the  1971 
Cancer  Act  are  not  sufficient.  We  need  more 
of  these  centers,  especially  in  middle  Amer- 
ica. However,  Secretary  Weinberger  has  stated 
that  he  does  not  feel  that  additional  centers 
are  needed  to  bring  advances  ajalnst  cancer 
to  the  local  physicians. 

The  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  proposes 
that  at  least  twenty  additional  health  cen- 
ters are  needed  and  that  "no  American 
should  be  denied  first  class  cancer  care  sim- 
ply because  of  where  he  lives."  This  legisla- 
tion currently  is  in  conference  committee 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  will 
sign  the  bill  Into  law.  We  need  to  facilitate 
and  promote  continued  first  class  cancer  re- 
search through  these  new  centers. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  remind  you  that 
the  national  cancer  program  is  a  people 
oriented  program.  Congress  and  the  medical 
community  need  your  volunteer  work. 

It  is  people  like  you,  volunteering  your 


time  and  skill  tj  save  lives,  that  makes  the 
national  cancer  program  work. 

The  real  value  of  your  public  education  ef- 
forts and  that  of  our  cancer  ressarch  centers 
can  be  measured  only  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  suffering  It  eliminates. 

I  am  proud  c  f  you  and  your  efforts  to  edu- 
cate the  American  public  about  cancer. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Every  American  wants  a  cure  for  cancer, 
and  you  are  doing  something  about  it. 

Every  American  wants  to  do  something 
about  the  pain  and  suffering  of  cancer  vic- 
tims, and  ycu  are  doing  something  about 
that,  too. 

Every  American  knows  someone  who  has 
l>een  stricken  by  cancer  and  would  like  to 
see  the  disease  elluilnated.  You  are  doing 
something  about  it. 


LEAKS  AND  DISCRETION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  took  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  elements  of  the  news  media  to 
task  for  abusing  our  laws  covering  the 
handling  of  classified  material.  By  now, 
I  think  just  about  every  liberal  columnist 
has  taken  some  kind  of  a  shot  at  me  with 
reference  to  these  remarks.  One  of  them, 
for  example,  said  I  was  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  leaks  in  the  whole  city  of 
Washington.  I  challenge  him,  and  I  will 
do  it  again  if  he  does  not  respond,  to 
come  up  with  one  leak  that  I  have  ever 
made  concerning  classified  material.  As 
usual,  the  liberal  columnists  followed 
their  well-known  "bell  cow"  performance 
on  the  subject  of  Government  leaks.  This 
is  the  process  whereby  one  writer  leads 
off  with  the  "subject  of  the  week"  and 
the  others  fall  meekly  into  line  to  attack 
the  person  who  has  offended  one  of  their 
sacred  tenets. 

I  make  a  special  point  of  calling  at- 
tention to  liberal  publications  and 
columnists  for  a  very  good  reason.  Foi 
example,  let  us  take  the  Washington 
Post,  which  so  strongly  resented  my  sug 
gestion  that  they  were  breaking  the  law 
in  publishing  classified  FBI  material  a 
few  days  ago.  It  seems  that  back  in  1963 
the  Washington  Post  felt  just  the  op- 
posite about  the  business  of  leaks.  Or 
November  10  of  1963  on  page  E>-6,  the 
Post  viewed  with  horror  the  fact  that  a 
conservative — Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka — gave 
confidential  material  to  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. But,  let  me  let  the  Post — in  its 
own  words — tell  you  how  it  felt  aboul 
that  so-called  leakage  of  Government' 
information.  Here  is  what  the  Post  edi- 
torial of  that  date  had  to  say: 

What  Otto  F.  Otepka  did  was  not  onlj 
unlawful  but  unconscionable  as  well.  Mr 
Otepka  certainly  knew  this  himself — whlcl; 
Is  no  doubt  why  he  did  It  covertly  insteac 
of  candidly.  He  gave  classified  Informatlor 
to  someone  not  authorized  to  receive  It  .  . 

It  really  does  not  matter  that  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  Information  he  disclosed  wasr  at 
employee  of  the  Senate.  He  had  no  authority 
to  give  It.  If  the  Senate  Internal  Securitj' 
Subcommittee  felt  a  need  for  classified  ma- 
terial In  the  State  Department,  its  propei 
course  was  to  summon  the  Secretary  of  Stat< 
and  ask  him  for  It.  If  any  underling  in  thd 
State  Department  were  free  at  his  own  dls 
cretlon  to  disclose  confidential  cables  or  1 ' 
any  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest! 
gatton  could  leak  the  contents  of  secret  file  i 
Whenever    he    felt    like    It.    the    Executlvii 
branch   of  the  Government   would  have  m  i 
security  at  all. 
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Mr.  President,  I  should  like  my  col- 
leagues to  note  that  the  Post  took  an 
entirely  different  attitude  when  a  con- 
servative was  supposedly  leaking  infor- 
mation. It  causes  one  to  wonder  why  this 
same  stringent  and  proper  attitude  can- 
not be  directed  now  against  the  Ellsbergs 
and  those  members  or  staffers  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  the  FBI  who  may  be  leak- 
ing material  to  liberals  for  publication. 
If  you  have  a  set  of  principles  I  certainly 
believe  they  should  apply  across  the 
board,  and  the  question  that  goes 
through  my  mind  this  morning  as  I  con- 
tinue to  worry  about  the  decline  of  the 
American  press  Is  whether  columnist  Joe 
Alsop  might  have  been  only  part  right 
when  he  refeiTcd  to  the  current  standard 
of  the  news  media  in  Washington  as  a 
"triple  standard." 

I  want  to  make  it  imderstood,  how- 
ever, that  my  concern  in  this  matter  is 
not  directed  only  toward  liberal-oriented 
parts  of  the  media.  It  is  also  directed  to- 
ward any  dispenser  of  news — conserva- 
tive, middle-of-the-road,  radical,  or 
whatever — that  would  use  material  they 
know  is  not  proper  or  legal.  I  have  read, 
for  example,  that  one  newspaper  editor 
claims  they  have  not  obtained  material 
from  anyone  who  did  not  have  a  legal 
right  to  have  it.  I  hope  I  read  this  wrong 
because  it  shows  a  weakness  in  the  ap- 
proach to  the  use  of  classified  material. 
I  can  legally  hold  classified  material 
even  up  to  top  secret.  Mind  you,  I  have 
every  legal  right  to  have  those  papers, 
but  I  have  no  legal  right  to  let  anyone 
see  them  who  is  not  cleared  for  these 
classifications.  You  can  not  go  two  ways 
in  this  field.  Either  you  oppose  the  dis- 
semination of  classified  material  or  you 
do  not,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  paper 
can  do  it  one  year  and  not  in  the  next,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  press 
has  a  great  deal  more  to  lose  than  to  gain 
by  continuing  its  high-handed  attitude 
toward  the  leakage  of  classified  material. 
And  I  am  not  alone  in  that  belief.  Mr. 
Erwin  D.  Canham  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  warned  in  a  column  re- 
cently that  "the  news  media  are  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  all  the  great  gains  they  have 
achieved  in  their  uncovering  of  corrup- 
tion in  recent  years — from  My  Lai  to 
Watergate." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Canham's  entire  column 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TiKAKS  AND  Discretion 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 

The  news  media  have  not  yet  learned  their 
lesson  In  thJa  stage  of  the  Watergate  case.  It 
Is  that  once  a  matter  moves  Into  Its  Judicial 
phase,  news  coverage  has  to  be  much  more 
careful  than  In  the  earlier  Investigative 
period. 

Thus  the  leaks  from  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  docu- 
ments from  the  FBI  are  of  dubious  propriety. 
They  are,  at  the  very  least,  highly  incom- 
plete. They  need  badly  to  be  put  Into  con- 
text. 

And  so  the  complaints  voiced  strenuously 
by    Secretary    of    State   Kissinger,    by   Sen. 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  P  resident,  solar  energy 
appears  to  offer  a  Dositive  contribution 
to  the  national  goal  of  permanent  energy 
self-suflBciency  whjle  minimizing  en- 
vironmental hazards.  In  addition,  this 
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of  the  world.  The  en(  irgy  crisis,  while  pro- 
viding alarming  anq  uncomfortable  mo- 
ments, had  a  positive  impact  because  it 
exposed  a  need  for  ^n  alternative  source 
of  energy.  Fortunately,  research  into  the 
feasibility  of  solar  lenergy  had  already 
begun.  One  of  the  leaders  in  photovoltaic 
research,  Dr.  Karl  fiber  of  the  University 
of  Delaware,  had  successfully  completed 
a  project  which  demonstrates  the  possi- 
bility of  using  solar]  energy  to  heat  and 
cool.  Congress,  in  passing  a  Solar  Home 
Heating  and  Cooling  Act  and  through 


conducting  hearings 
on  the  development 


doing  its  part  to  assist  the  research  and 


development  of  solaj 
potential.    Perhaps 


energy  to  its  fullest 
the   highest   hiu-dle 


that  solar  energy  f a(  es  is  the  adjustment 
from  a  successful  scientific  project  to  a 
usable  source  of  energy  available  to  the 
average  American  ci  ;izen  on  a  mass  scale. 


Mr.  John  Fialka,  in 


articles  printed  in  tl  e  Evening  Star,  dis- 
cussed energy's  pusi  into  the  market- 
place and  traced  th^  major  development 
of  solar  research. 

Mr.  President,  I  dsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  informative  articles  be 
printed  in  the  REcoHp  at  this  point  of  my 
remarks . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  June  17,  1974] 
Pait  I 
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Is  assistant  director  for  research  applications 
at  the  National  S9ience  Foundation.  What 
Eggers  bad  hit  upon  was  the  chance  to  use 
solar  power  In  the  simplest  way,  to  use  the 
sun's  heat  to  fill  radiators  In  buildings  and 
homes. 

The  word  went  out  from  NSP,  the  lead 
agency  promoting  solar  energy,  that  there 
was  over  $1  million  In  grants  available  for 
companies  who  could  design  solar  heating 
systems  for  the  schools  and  have  them  run- 
ning before  the  1973-74  heating  season  was 
over. 

What  Eggers  was  trying  to  prove  Is  that 
the  technology  is  not  complicated.  "And  the 
school  is  the  perfect  place  to  do  that,"  he 
explained,  "It's  kind  of  a  focal  point  for  the 
whole  community." 

The  potential  market  Is  enormous,  for 
space  heating  is  estimated  to  consume  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  fuel  used  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  of  the  giants  of  the  U.S.  heating  In- 
dustry responded.  Including  General  Elec- 
tric and  Honeywell,  Inc.  So  did  Intertechnol- 
ogy  Corp.,  in  Warrenton,  Va.,  a  relatively 
tiny  company  headed  by  Dr.  George  C.  Szego, 
a  chemical  engineer. 

Using  a  crew  of  30  people  and  working 
nights  and  weekends,  Szego's  company  put 
together  In  57  days  what  may  be  the  world's 
largest  single  array  of  solar  collector  plates 
on  the  grounds  of  a  nearby  school. 

Since  March  19,  the  sun  has  been  the 
sole  soiu'ce  of  heat  for  five  drafty  temporary 
classroom  buildings  at  Fauquier  County 
Public  High  School  in  Warrenton. 

Tne  system  saves  roughly  24  gallons  of 
fuel  oil  every  day  and  It  can  store  heated 
water  In  Insulated  tanks  for  up  to  12  days 
when  the  sun  Is  not  shining.  Everything  that 
went  Into  Szego's  system  can  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  building  supply  stores. 

The  basic  solar  heating  device,  the  solar 
collector,  has  been  experimented  with  since 
1S09  It  Is  simply  a  thin,  rectangtilar  box, 
covered  with  glass  and  bottomed  with  a 
black-painted  metal  sheet  that  has  thin 
water  pipes  running  through  it. 

When  the  sunlight  hits  the  metal  It  is 
absorbed,  turning  into  heat.  The  glass  traps 
the  heat,  creating  temperatures  Inside  the 
box  that  can  reach  as  high  as  200  degrees. 
The  water  In  the  pipes  carries  the  heat  away 
to  radiators,  or  to  underground,  insulated 
tanks  for  storage  when  the  heat  Is  not 
needed. 

WhUe  there  are  only  about  30  solar-heated 
buUdings  In  the  United  States  today,  there 
are  indications  that  soaring  fuel  bills  and 
examples  like  Szego's  school  and  three  other 
schools  that  suddenly  received  solar  heating 
systems  last  wmter  are  beginning  to  give 
industry  dreams  of  mass  production. 

For  instance  Peter  E.  Glaser,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  management  consulting  firms, 
has  been  signing  up  companies  In  a  group 
that  sponsors  market  research  that  will  be 
needed  to  form  a  solar  heating  Industry. 

Membership  costs  $1,500.  Last  November 
Glaser's  group  had  44  members.  Now  It  has 
78. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  according  to 
Glaser.  who  is  one  of  a  handful  of  people 
who  have  followed  solar  development  over 
the  years,  plans  for  at  least  50  new  solar- 
heated  buildings  have  been  announced. 

"It's  happening  In  so  many  places  It's  hard 
to  keep  track  of,"  he  said. 

But  solar  collector  panel  systems  are  really 
just  the  tip  of  an  Iceberg  of  ideas  and  designs 
that  scientists  have  developed. 

"If  all  the  plans  for  solar  power  were 
simply  put  In  one  place  and  Ignited,"  quipped 
one  scientist,  "you  wouldn't  need  a  new  en- 
ergy source." 

In  fact,  solar  power  has  really  become,  in 
recent  months,  a  generic  term,  covering  al- 
most any  way  you  can  get  energy  from  some- 


thing that  has  been  touched  or  produced  by 
sunlight  m  recent  months. 

For  example,  a  growing  plant  Is  really  a 
creature  of  sunlight  and  schemes  of  creat- 
ing large  power-producing  facilities  from 
plants  or  other  forms  of  vegetable  matter 
are  now  under  serious  consideration  In  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  nation. 

Szego's  company  Is  currently  negotiating 
with  a  North  Carolina  pulp  and  paper  com- 
pany over  the  contract  that  may  bring  the 
first  of  these  plants  into  being. 

Imagine  a  field  of  trees,  densely  planted 
like  hybrid  com  and  harvested  every  three  to 
five  years.  I'he  trees  would  be  slender  whips, 
gathered  by  sugar  cane  cutting  equipment 
and  fed  into  wood  chipping  machines. 

The  resulting  mountain  of  chips  would  be 
fed  into  a  wood-burning  steam  boUer  sys- 
tem, part  of  a  conventional  electric  power 
plant. 

Strange?  Maybe  so.  But  high-priced  low- 
sulphur  fuel  oil,  much  In  demand  by  elec- 
tric power  plants,  may  bring  It  into  being. 

According  to  Szego.  the  wood  chips  are  a 
low-sulphur  fuel  that  soon  may  be  highly 
competitive  with  fuel  oil  In  terms  of  cost 
and  heat  produced. 

The  wood  would  be  harvested  on  land  near 
the  plant,  creating  a  perpetual  supply  of  fuel 
and  ending  fuel  transportation  costs  and 
supply  worries  forever.  Ash  from  the  burn- 
ing would  be  dumped  back  on  the  land  as 
the  major  fertilizer  for  more  trees. 

While  other  solar  scientists  have  been 
working  with  storage  batteries  and  other  de- 
vices that  would  store  solar  energy  for  use 
at  night  and  on  cloudy  days.  Szego  believes 
he  has  hit  on  the  simplest  solar  storage 
system  of  aU:  "It's  the  pile  of  chips." 

The  Idea,  called  an  "energy  plantation" 
has  been  criticized  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  among  others,  because  it  would 
require  as  much  as  200  square  miles  of  land 
to  support  a  400  megawatt  plant  that  could 
power  a  city  of  200,000. 

That  might  seem  like  a  lot  of  land,  but 
Szego  points  out  that  there  are  at  least  26 
pulp  mills  operating  in  the  South,  each  of 
which  needs  350  square  mUes  of  pulp  wood 
to  stay  In  production. 

Once  you  accept  a  tres  as  the  embodiment 
of  solar  power  It  is  not  too  big  a  step  to  In- 
clude metropolitan  sewage  sludge  and  ani- 
mal wastes  in  the  same  category.  After  all, 
solar  scientists  reason,  aren't  these  wastes 
simply  the  digested  remains  of  vegetable  and 
organic  matter  that  was  recently  grown  by 
the  sun? 

The  Idea  here  Is  not  to  recover  the  energy 
by  burning  the  waste,  but  by  letting  it  fer- 
ment in  the  absence  of  oxygen  and  in  the 
presence  of  anaerobic  bacteria.  The  result  Is 
methane,  the  substance  most  people  know 
as  "natural  gas." 

The  process  Is  not  a  new  one.  Sewage 
plants  have  been  making  methane  gas  for 
years  as  a  biproduct  of  waste  treatment. 
Often,  however,  the  methane  produced  has 
been  considered  a  nuisance  and  has  been 
piped  outside  the  plant  to  be  burned,  oi 
flitred  off. 

Now,  as  part  of  its  solar  program,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  is  studying  the 
fejislblllty  of  a  large-scale  methane  produc- 
tion plant  from  sewage  sludge. 

If  the  process  works,  according  to  a  study 
by  a  panel  of  NSF  and  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  fNASA)  solar  ex- 
perts, it  will  yield  a  gas  at  the  same  price 
as  the  market  rate  being  considered  for  syn- 
thetic gas  from  coal  and  Imported  liquified 
natural  gas. 

Moreover,  it  would  begin  to  reduce  the 
mountain  of  sludge  now  accumulating  In 
metropolitan  areas. 

Animal  wastes  represent  another  problem 
that  could  be  converted  into  "solar  power." 
According  to  a  recent  report  by  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  2  bil- 
lion tons  of  animal  wastes  are  produced  an- 


nually in  the  United  States.  Much  of  It  Is 
produced  in  animal  feedlots  and  often  It 
is  simply  dischaiged  into  lakes  and  streams 
where  It  quickly  fouls  the  water. 

Mass  fermentation  of  wastes  Into  methane 
could  ultimately  supply  2  to  3  percent  of 
U.S.  gas  needs,  according  to  the  NSF-NASA 
study. 

Then,  If  you  extended  the  process  and 
began  cultivating  such  fast-growing  plants 
as  algae,  the  water  hyacinth  or  kelp  for 
fermentation  Into  methane  the  potential 
would  be  enough  gas  to  "supply  all  our  gas 
needs,"  the  study  asserts. 

The  AEC  has  stated  that  systems  of  col- 
lectors could  be  arranged  to  deUver  up  to  60 
percent  of  all  the  power,  heat  and  hot  water 
needed  by  a  community  of  more  than  100 
homes. 

Taking  the  process  still  another  step  fur- 
ther, there  is  a  relatively  simple  way  to  make 
rotary  power  from  the  sun  without  going 
through  the  fuss  of  boUlng  water  to  make 
steam.  The  wind  Is  produced  by  temperature 
differences  caused  by  the  sun. 

Again,  inventors  have  been  at  work  for 
some  time.  The  Danes  buUt  a  100  megawatt 
windmUl  In  1915  and  an  American  power 
company  bvillt  one  at  Grandpa's  Knob,  Vt., 
In  1940. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  Is  currently  building  a 
windmill  with  a  125-foot  rotor  blade  to  be 
Installed  next  year  in  Sandusky,  Ohio.  It  wUl 
have  variable  pitch  blades  and  a  complicated 
gearing  and  wind  sensing  system  that  wUl 
allow  it  to  deliver  a  constant  rate  of  spin. 

The  problem  with  all  of  these  devices,  how- 
ever. Is  the  same.  They  Involve  huge  amounts 
of  expensive  machinery  that  Just  sits  around 
at  n^ht  when  the  sun  goes  down  and  the 
wind  drops.  If  only  there  was  a  river  of  solar 
heat  that  ran  24  hours  a  day. 

Such  a  river  has  been  found  and  some  sci- 
entists believe  It  could  be  harnessed  to  pro- 
vide all  of  the  nation's  energy  demands  by 
the  year  2000. 

It  consists  of  the  Gulfstream  and  the  tropic 
seas  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  French  scientist 
proved  that  you  could  harness  this  nearly 
infinite  heat  reservoir  of  82  to  85  degree  water 
In  1929. 

Now  the  NSF  Is  making  up  to  $1.8  million 
In  grants  available  to  see  what  sort  of  hard- 
ware would  be  needed. 

The  Idea  Is  to  use  a  liquid  such  as  propane 
or  ammonia  that  would  boll  at  such  temper- 
atures and  run  turbines  to  make  electricity. 
The  vapor  or  "steam"  that  came  out  of  the 
tvu-blnes  would  then  be  cooled  with  water 
and  pumped  2,000  feet  below  the  surface. 
There,  another  almost  Infinite  supply  of  cold 
water  at  between  35  and  28  degrees  would 
condense  It  and  turn  It  back  Into  a  liquid  to 
begin  the  process  again. 

The  system  would  need  large  pumps  and 
huge  pipes  because  huge  volumes  of  sea- 
water  would  have  to  be  moved  through  it  to 
take  advantage  of  the  temperature  differ- 
ences. 

Last  fall,  a  panel  of  solar  experts  assembled 
by  the  NSF  reported  that  such  generating 
units  could  be  positioned  1  mile  apart,  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Gulfstream. 

The  energy  from  these  and  a  few  more 
units  positioned  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
panel  stated,  would  provide  more  than  26 
trillion  kilowatt  years  of  electrical  power — 
enough  to  totally  satisfy  the  nation's  energy 
demands. 

The  use  of  temperature  differences  or  ther- 
mal gradients  in  the  Gulfstream  has  raised 
a  number  of  questions.  Can  the  U.S.  make  the 
hardware,  for  Instance,  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  corrosion  of  seawater? 

Since  the  Gulfstream  terminates  by  deliv- 
ering its  heat  to  England  and  Northern 
Europe,  would  tampering  with  Its  heat  con- 
tent turn  that  area  into  a  new  Siberia? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  pesky  ques- 
tions that  bother  solar  scientists.  Some  of 
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them  feel  It  would  be  a  lot  simpler  to  manv- 
facture  something  that  has  no  mo\ing  parts 
that  would  Just  sit  there  In  the  sunlight  and 
make  electricity. 

Such  a  device,  called  a  sclar  cell,  was  In- 
vented in  the  early  1950s  when  scientists  dis- 
covered that  If  you  take  certain  types  of 
crystals,  say  a  wafer  of  silicon,  and  put  it 
into  the  sunlight,  a  small  charge  of  electricity 
Is  created  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  before 
it  degenerates  into  heat. 

The  sunlight  causes  rapid  movement 
among  the  electrons,  charged  particles  within 
the  silicon  atoms.  Bv  using  special  coatings 
and  silver  wires  to  tap  the  momentary  move- 
ment of  the  electrons,  scientists  found  they 
could  "catch"  a  supply  of  usable  power  from 
the  process. 

Simple  as  all  this  might  sound,  there  was 
one  big  drawback.  Making  the  silicon  wafers 
and  coating  them  and  Installing  the  tiny 
silver  wires  took  up  to  65  hand  processes. 
The  labor  costs  drive  the  price  of  the  result- 
ant electricity  up  to  around  $6  a  kilowatt 
hour.  That  is  enough  electricity  to  light  ten 
100-watt  bulbs  for  one  hour. 

Who  would  pay  such  a  fantastic  price  for 
solar  electricity  when  the  same  amount  of 
power  coming  out  of  the  socket  In  the  aver- 
age living  room  wall  costs  about  3.5  cents? 
NASA  would  and  did.  It  appeared  to  l>e  the 
simplest  way  to  power  space  crafts.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Its  space  program,  the  U.S.  has  prob- 
ably spent  far  more  on  solar  cell  development 
than  on  anything  else  in  the  entire  solar 
field. 

Bringing  the  solar  cell  down  to  earthly 
prices  has  been  the  big  problem,  but  there 
are  now  four  or  five  companies  who  believe 
they  can  do  It. 

One  of  them  Is  Solarex,  an  eight  month-old 
venture  In  Rockville,  Md.,  headed  by  Joseph 
Llndmayer,  who  has  Invented  several  types  of 
solar  cells. 

"There  has  been  a  tremendous  change  In 
this  in  just  a  year.  This  was  science  fiction 
a  year  ago,  now  things  are  beginning  to  hap- 
pen," he  told  a  reporter  recently. 

Llndmayer  believes  he  can  get  the  price 
down  to  60  cents  a  kilowatt  hour.  That  may 
still  seem  steep  compared  to  utility  rates,  but 
millions  of  Americans  pay  that  much  for 
electricity  when  they  buy  batteries. 

Early  last  month  the  NSF  announced  that 
a  new  process  of  making  the  silicon  wafers 
In  long  strips  rather  than  slicing  them  off 
of  big  bologna-sized  crystals,  might  cut  pro- 
duction costs  by  50  percent. 

A  problem  with  developing  solar  cell  tech- 
nology, as  with  all  other  devices  to  use  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  has  been  money.  When  Llnd- 
mayer started  out.  he  took  his  scheme  to  Wall 
Street,  which  was  not  Interested. 

"All  the  venture  capitalists  we  talked  to 
In  the  beginning  had  this  basic  hangup.  They 
said,  "where  is  the  market?"  But  Llndmayer 
gradually  found  enough  financing  to  begin. 
The  really  big  money  In  the  energy  research 
and  development  business  is  going  into  the 
development  of  the  breeder  reactor,  a  device 
which  the  AEC  says  will  create  enough  ad- 
ditional fuel  to  power  Itself  as  well  as  other 
nuclear  reactors. 

Lindmayer's  most  ambitious  scheme  Is 
to  build  a  "solar  breeder"  to  demonstrate 
that  solar  energy,  too,  can  develop  such 
profound  economic  advances. 

Scon,  he  believes,  solar  cells  will  be  mass 
produced  so  cheaply  that  they  will  be  used 
to  panel  the  roofs  of  houses  and  large  build- 
ings. At  that  point  Llndmayer  hopes  to 
start  a  solar  cell  factory  that  will  begin  by 
paneling  its  own  roof. 

Once  the  sun  provides  enough  power  to 
heat  and  light  the  building  and  to  power  Its 
production  line,  Llndmayer  says  he  will  do 
what  every  solar  scientist  secretly  dreams  of 
doing. 

"We  will  mark  this  glorious  day  with 
champagne  and  then  we  will  go  outside  and 
cut  the  wires  from  Pepco  (the  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Light  &  Power  Company.) 
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[From  the  Washlngi  an  Star,  June  18,  1974] 
P/ttT  n 
If  there  were  soms  way  that  the  govern- 
ment could  prod  ind  istry  into  mass-produc- 
ing solar  heating  equipment,  the  day  would 
scon  come  when  a  do-it-yourselfer  could 
afford  to  put  solar  p  mels  on  his  roof. 

That  is  the  theorj  behind  a  Uttle-notlced 
bill  that  Is  on  Its  w  iy  to  the  White  House. 
It  would  earmark  $&  t  million  in  government 
funds  to  buy  2,000  sc  lar-powered  home  heat- 
ing units  and  anothe;  2,000  home  heating  and 
cooling  units  that  w<  uld  be  tested  on  various 
homes  throughout  tl  le  country. 

Although  all  man:  er  of  gadgets  have  been 
invented  to  use  soli  ,r  energy,  nearly  all  of 
them  have  been  w  litlng  on  the  drawing 
boards,  waiting  for  the  government  to  put 
together  the  right  p  ackage  of  economic  In- 
centives and  waiting  for  company  engineers 
to  develop  cheap  a  Ass-produceable  equip- 
ment. 

There  are  only  ahDut  30  buildings  In  the 
nation  that  have  so  ar  heating  systems.  All 
of  them  are  custom  made  and  most  of  them 
have  cost  small  fort  mes. 

The  bill  Is  Intendf  d  to  find  the  companies 
that  can  run  solar  equipment  off  assembly 
lines.  But  the  bill  also  demonstrates  the 
political  clout  that  solar  power  Is  finding 
within  Congress. 

In  a  year  when  m  >st  energy  bills  have  In- 
volved desperate,  knock-down-drag -out  fights 
between  environmeatallsts,  consvuner  advo- 
cates and  Industry  supporters  In  Congress, 
solar  power  has  be  n,  as  one  scientist  re- 
cently put  It,  "Go< .,  motherhood  and  the 
flag."  I 

Co;igressmen  fell,  in  over  themselves  to  get 
associated  with  the  '  Solar  Heating  and  Cool- 
ing Demonstration  j  ict  of  1974."  There  were 
185  sponsors  In  the  House,  where  only  two 
people  voted  against  it.  In  the  Senate,  where 
It  passed  without  i  llssent,  five  committees 
demanded  the  right  to  hold  hearings  on  It. 
The  bill,  which  1  >  now  before  a  House- 
Senate  conference  ( onunlttee,  may  soon  be 
followed  by  a  secord  measure.  Initiated  by 
Sen.  Hubert  Humpl:  rey,  which  would  pump 
$600  million  In  gra  at  money  into  a  wider 
spectrum  of  solar  pi  iwer  projects. 

The  money  and  at  entlon  from  Washington 
has  boen  a  long  tlm  i  In  coming. 

Up  to  1970,  the  fi  deral  government  spent 
about  $100,000  a  y  ;ar  on  solar  power  re- 
search, while  devot  ng  billions  to  subsidies 
for  coal,  oil  and  nu  :lear  power. 

Next  year  the  bu  Iget  for  solar  power  re- 
search will  be  $50  mllUon-apart  from  the 
new  grant  money  ci  imlng  from  Congress. 

Will  the  new  rese  irch  money  and  growing 
political  Interest  pn  duce  an  affordable  solar 
home  heatlnc  unit?  Many  government  scien- 
tists Involved  l;i  sol  ir-related  work  privately 
state  that  It  may  no  S,  unless  the  government 
finds  ways  to  pump  In  even  more  money. 

Big  business,  thej  point  out,  has  shown  a 
great  lack  of  enthv  slasm  for  assuming  the 
risks  Involved  In  th ;  solar  business. 

But  there  are  stl]  I  enough  ttakers  left  In 
the  United  States  to  press  the  argument,  that 
solar  power  can  be  done  and  can  be  done 
cheaply. 

Probably  the  close  3t  to  Capitol  Hill  is  Harry 
Thomason  a  patent  attorney  who  lives  In  a 
solar-heated  house  In  District  Heights,  Md. 
It  is  one  of  three  t]  lat  he  has  built  himself. 
By  now,  platoons  >f  Congressmen  have  vis- 
ited Thomason's  foi  ir-bedroom  ranch  house, 
which  Thomason  sa  rs  cost  him  a  total  of  $35 
to  heat  last  winter. 

Eighty-five  percei  t  of  the  heat,  according 
to  Thomason,  camf  from  the  glass  covered 
panels  on  his  roof.  1  islde  them,  water  flowing 
over  corrugated  all  imlnum  roofing  absorbs 
the  heat  from  the  sun  and  flows  through 
a  system  of  pipes  that  takes  It  through 
heating  units  In  thi  house,  or  when  It  Is  not 
needed,  Into  a  1,60C  -gallon  Instilated  storage 
tank. 

Thomason  also  us  !s  the  system  to  help  him 
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air  condition  during  the  summer.  It  stores 
and  dehumidlfies  the  :oofc  night  air  and  then 
circulates  It  during  tlie  day. 

But  the  crowning  achievement,  according 
to  Thomason,  Is  the  system's  cost.  Putting 
up  an  ordinary  roof  or  a  house  can  cost  about 
si  a  square  foot.  Thbmason  claims  he  can 
replace  the  roof  with  1 1  solar-paneled  roof  for 
$2  square  foot. 

What  Is  more,  Thor  lason  says  he  will  soon 
be  In  the  business  of  building  and  selling 
solar  equipped  houses  The  heating  and  cool- 
ing system  will  Include  a  small,  convention, 
ally  flred  furnace  as  ii  backup  system. 

The  system  will  sel  for  about  $2,000  more 
than  conventional  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems, Thomason  assorts.  His  company,  he 
says,  win  also  warraitee  them  by  putting 
$1,000  In  escrow  to  co  rer  any  repair  problems 
that  come  up. 

Thomason,  who  hods  17  patents  covering 
his  solar  Inventions,  1  tas  a  kind  of  contempt 
for  the  federal  rese  irch  and  development 
agencies  like  the  Nai  lonal  Science  Pounda- 
tlon  and  the  Natlona:  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  i  agencies  that  are  man- 
aging the  federal  pr)gram  to  explore  solar 
power. 

The  bureaucrats  of  science,  he  asserts,  have 
actually  held  back  sidar  power  by  prolong, 
ing  the  research  and  c  evelopment  stage.  They 
have  "Ignored"  his  himes,  which  have  been 
producing  solar  power  cheaply  for  up  to  16 
years,  he  adds. 

Some  of  the  maiagers  of  government 
solar  research  programs,  on  the  other  hand, 
privately  belittle  Tiomson  and  complain 
that  getting  rellabl^,  mass-produced  solar 
collectors  to  the  marsetplace  will  take  more 
research  and  develop  nent. 

Recently  the  NSP  Issued  grants  to  iovx 
companies  to  build  solar  heating  units  at 
four  schools  and  dls<overed  that  the  collec- 
tor costs  were  running  over  $15  a  square  foot. 
According  to  John  Del  Oobbo,  program 
manager  for  CMie  of  NSP's  solar  progams,  a 
number  of  questions  still  remain  to  be  an- 
swered. For  Instance  glass  may  prove  to  be 
too  heavy  and  experslve  for  home  rooftops 
and  plastic  substitutes,  which  are  lighter, 
may  lose  their  trans  parency  over  the  years, 
like  the  back  wlndov  s  of  cars  with  convert- 
ible tops. 

William  H.  Woodw  ird  is  head  of  the  space 
propulsion  and  power  systems  programs  at 
NASA  which  also  Includes  solar  research. 

He  wonders  whether  the  benefits  of  solar 
heating  such  as  reduced  air  pollution  and 


fuel  demands,  might 


energy  needs  and  resulting  smog  of  a  new 
Industry  needed  to  pianufacture  solar  col- 
lector panels. 

Most  solar  panel  d4.slgns.  Woodward  points 
bottoms  and  aluminum 
enormous   amounts  of 
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Develop  ment 
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niarva  Power  and  Light  Co.,  a  local  utility 
have  built  "Solar  One,"  a  bouse  that  uses 
solar  cells  to  generate  electricity.  The  cells, 
previously  used  In  space  craft,  make  electrici- 
ty directly  from  sunlight.  The  house's  de- 
signer says  it  can  get  80  percent  of  Its  heat 
and  electricity  from  the  sun. 

The  Institute  of  Gas  Technology,  a  Cbl- 
cago-based  research  firm,  xuivelled  a  3  V^ -foot 
square  metal  box  this  month  that,  according 
to  the  Institute,' has  machinery  with  the  ca- 
pability of  using  solar  heat  to  completely 
heat  and  air  condition  a  home.  The  system, 
which  can  be  switched  over  to  gas  on  cloudy 
days,  is  designed  to  cut  heating  and  cooling 
bills  by  at  least  one-third. 

The  Mitre  Corp.,  a  research  firm  In  McLean, 
Va.,  is  busy  installing  a  system  on  its  roof 
that  may  be  the  most  advanced  solar-pow- 
ered unit  yet.  It  will  use  solar  cells  to  gen- 
erate electricity.  Part  of  the  electricity  will 
be  used  for  lighting,  the  rest  will  be  used  to 
separate  hydrogen  from  water  through  elec- 
trolysis. The  hydrogen  will  be  reconverted 
into  electrical  power  for  use  at  night. 

Getting  these  inventions  into  the  building 
supply  stores,  however,  would  be  greatly 
aided  by  another  invention,  a  legislative  in- 
vention conceived  this  spring  by  Robert  D. 
Garton,  an  Indiana  state  senator.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  nation's  first  tax  subsidy  for 
homeowners  who  take  the  plunge  Into  solar 
heating  and  cooling. 

He  drew  up  a  bill  that  would  exempt  as 
much  as  $2,000  worth  of  the  solar  heating 
and  cooling  equipment  from  local  property 
taxes.  The  bill  sailed  through  the  Indiana 
legislature  and  Is  now  being  studied  by  sev- 
eral other  states  and  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. 

Federal  energy  planners  are  known  to  be 
considering  subsidy  which  could  be  justified 
by  showing  that  solar  power  is  environmen- 
tally clean  and  that  Its  use  would  significant- 
ly reduce  peak  demands  on  other  energy. 

Such  subsidies  for  a  form  of  energy  are 
nothing  new.  The  federal  government  has 
done  it  for  years  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  coal  and  oil.  The  22  percent  oil  depletion 
write  off,  for  instance,  is  estimated  to  have 
saved  oil  companies  around  $2  billion  last 
year. 

The  cost  of  the  government  promotion, 
subsidy  and  protection  given  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  has  never  been  added  up,  but 
It  "too"  probably  runs  into  the  billions. 

Further  subsidies  for  synethetlc  fuels  such 
as  shale  oU  and  gasslfled  coal  vtIU  be  con- 
tained In  the  plans  for  Project  Independence, 
the  Nixon  administration's  plans  for  energy 
self-sufficiency  by  the  early  1980'b. 

Recently,  a  panel  of  government  solar  ex- 
perts tried  to  insert  one  subsidy  plan  in  the 
forerunner  of  Project  Independence,  a  blue- 
print for  energy  self  sufficiency  compiled  by 
the  Atomic  Energy"  Commission  and  pre- 
sented to  the  White  House  In  December. 

After  an  18  month  study,  the  panel  re- 
ported to  the  AEC  that  "ultimately,  solar 
energy  systems  could  easily  contribute  15-30 
percent  of  the  nation's  energy  requirements." 

An  accelerated  government  program  to 
capture  this  gross  savings  in  energy  would 
cost  the  government  a  billion  dollars  over 
the  next  five  "years,  the  panel  said,  adding 
that  a  "minimum"  program  to  develop  solar 
power  could  be  put  together  for  $409  million. 

When  the  AEC  delivered  the  final  version 
of  its  energy  blueprint  to  the  White  House, 
however  the  document,  entitled  "The  Na- 
tion's Energy  Future,"  of  the  solar  experts' 
findings  and  had  chopped  the  "minimum" 
spending  plan  in  half. 

Although  solar  power  may  lose  a  few  bat- 
tles In  its  effort  to  gain  vlsibUlty  in  big  gov- 
ernment circles,  many  of  its  supporters  feel 
that  its  appeal  in  Congress  and  its  environ- 
mental playoffs  will  win  the  wtir. 

The  19508  were  the  heyday  of  nuclear  pow- 
er. There  were  a  multitude  of  ideas  on  how  to 


harness  nuclear  power.  Some  proponents 
argued  that  the  resultant  electricity  would 
be  so  cheap  that  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  need  for  meter  readers. 

The  1970E  may  be  the  boom  time  for  solar 
power.  There  are  hundreds  of  ideas  and  Con- 
gress is  once  again  being  asked  to  reach  for 
Its  pocket  book.  Moreover,  the  meter  readers 
are  still  there. 

As  one  solar  power  researcher.  Dr.  Aden  B. 
Meinel,  recently  put  it  to  a  House  subcom- 
mittee, a  new  energy  Industry  now  deserves 
a  place  in  the  sun.  Although  some  of  Its 
schemes  may  sound  far  fetched,  the  govern- 
ment has  bankrolled  risky  ventures  before,  he 
pointed  out. 

"...  if  I  were  here  today  telling  you  we 
could  make  nuclear  power  and  all  we  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  slightly  enrich  natural 
uranium  in  U-235,  you  would  ask  what  that 
will  cost:  I  would  say  It  will  cost  only  $1 
billion.  .  .  .  You  would  probably  say  forget 
it." 

Asserting  that  solar  energy  has  the  hoxae 
"start-up  problems"  that  nuclear  power  bad 
In  the  1950s,  Meinel  urged  that  some  new 
way  has  to  be  found  to  bring  solar  power  to 
the  marketplace. 

"How  you  go  from  where  we  are  today  to 
that  point,  I  don't  know.  Solar  energy  will 
never  support  a  bomb  program,"  be  con- 
cluded. 


NEED  FOR  ADMINISTRATION'S 
SUPPORT  OP  SURFACE  MINING 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  enact- 
ment of  surface  mining  legislation  this 
year  Is  vitally  needed.  The  Senate 
passed  the  strong  but  balanced  bill  last 
October  (S.  425).  The  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  re- 
ported a  bill  (H.R.  11500).  I  hope  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  pass 
H.R.  11500  soon  so  that  the  House- 
Senate  conference  can  meet  and  the 
Congress  can  send  a  bill  to  the  President 
this  summer. 

Unfortunately,  despite  repeated  state- 
ments by  the  administration  urging  Con- 
gress to  enact  surface  mining  legislation, 
the  administration  now  seems  to  be 
wavering.  After  the  House  committee  re- 
ported H.R.  11500.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Morton  and  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator SawhiU  both  wrote  letters 
expressing  concern  about  H.R.  11500. 
Careful  analysis  of  their  letters  indicates 
that  they  were  very  misleading  in  their 
statements  about  the  impacts  on  coal 
surface  mining. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  Mr.  Saw- 
hill's  May  29  letter  to  Congressman 
HosMER  which  is  obviously  intended  to 
create  the  worst  possible  impression  of 
the  effect  of  H.R.  11500.  It  grossly  dis- 
torts the  findings  of  a  study  done  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  this  subject. 

This  kind  of  scare  tactic  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  reasoned  discussion  of 
issues  necessary  to  legislative  action.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  I  have  written 
to  Mr.  Sawhill  expressing  our  concern.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  print«i  in  the  record  together  with  a 
copy  of  me  questions  which  I  asked  Mr. 
Sawhill  at  his  confirmation  hearing  and 
his  answers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


COMMrrTEE  ON 
INTERIOE  AND  INSULAK  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  21, 1974. 
Mr.  John  c.  Sawhill, 
Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sawhill:  Thank  you  for  your 
prompt  answers  to  the  questions  raised  a1 
your  confirmation  hearings  about  your  May 
29  letter  to  Congressman  Hosmer  discussing 
the  impact  on  coal  production  of  H.R.  11500 

As  you  admitted,  the  figures  cited  in  youi 
letter  were  the  maximum  potential  losses 
indicated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  study.  We 
are  sure  that  you  are  well  aware  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines'  estimates  of  probable  losses 
are  substantially  lower.  For  example,  the 
statement  in  yoiw  letter  that  the  require 
ment  for  restoration  to  approximate  original 
contour  and  the  limitation  on  placement  ol 
spoil  on  the  dovmslope  would  cause  "an  Im^ 
mediate  annual  loss  In  production  of  up  tc 
67  million  tons"  completely  Ignores  the  Bu 
reau  of  Mines'  estimates  of  probable  losses 
of  from  5.1  to  7.5  million  tons  a  year. 

Similar  discrepancies  exist  between  the 
numbers  cited  in  your  letter  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines'  estimates  of  probable  losses  with 
respect  to  other  provisions  on  HJl.  11500. 
For  example,  your  letter  did  not  Indicate  In 
any  way  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  estimated 
that  there  probably  would  be  no  production 
loss  whatsoever  from  thick-seam,  shallow 
overburden  mlnes^^'such  as  those  found  In 
the  Northern  Great  Plains. 

Your  use  of  the  maximum  possible  lose 
numbers  set  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with 
no  reference  to  the  probable  loss  figvires  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau,  was  totally  unwar^ 
ranted  and  very  misleading. 

It  certainly  created  the  worst  possible  im 
presslon  of  the  effect  of  H.R.  11500.  We  re- 
gard this  as  a  scare  tactic  Inconsistent  with 
the  Administration's  frequently  expressed 
desire  for  responsible  surface  mining  legisla- 
tion. 

We  believe  that  the  American  coal  Indus- 
try  cannot  afford  to  continue  in  a  climate 
of  uncertainty  caused  by  the  lack  of  Fed 
eral  surface  mining  legislation.  Your  letter 
does  not  contribute  to  the  kind  of  reasoned 
discussion  of  the  issues  necessary  to  leglsla 
tlve  action. 

We  hope  the  Administration  will  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  pass  HJl.  11500 
so  that  there  can  be  a  House-Senate  Con- 
ference in  July  and  a  strong  but  balanced  bill 
sent  to  the  President  this  summer. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lee  Metcalp, 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Minerals, 
Materials  and  Fuels. 

1.  Q — I  am  still  concerned  that  your  May 
29  letter  to  Congressman  Hosmer  grossly  dis- 
torts the  impact  on  coal  production  of  H.R. 
11500  and,  to  the  extent  its  provisions  are 
j'imllar,  S.  425.  I  assume  that  you  have  seen 
the  response  to  your  letter  placed  in  the 
CoTtgressional  Record  by  Congresswoman 
Mink  on  June  7.  Your  response  to  questions 
submitted  on  June  7  does  not  in  any  way 
rebut  the  accuracy  of  Mrs.  Mink's  statement 
or  of  the  analysis  submitted  to  Secretary 
Morton  by  Congressmen  Udall  and  Ruppe.  It 
appears  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  study 
makes  a  number  of  seriously  Incorrect  as- 
sumptions about  the  legislation.  Have  you 
had  your  staff  review  the  study  and  your 
letter  In  light  of  these  responses? 

A — ^We  have  reviewed  Congresswoman 
Mink's  analysis  of  H.R.  11500  and  the  analysis 
of  HJt.  11500  contained  In  Congressmen 
Ruppe's  and  Udall's  letter  to  Secretary  Mor- 
ton. Their  analysis  of  HJl.  11500  infer  more 
fiexlbllity  and  latitude  in  Interpreting  vari- 
ous provisions  of  H.R.  11500  than  would  be 
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mandated  by  a  literal  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  final  House  Report  on  HJl.  11500  also 
seems  to  suggest  that  several  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  to  be  Interpreted  and  applied  In 
a  flexible  manner.  If  these  provisions  are  In- 
deed so  Interpreted  and  applied,  then  It  Is 
possible  that  actual  coal  production  losses 
may  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  Bureau  of 
Mines'  original  estimates.  However,  there  Is 
no  certainty  that  the  bill  will  be  so  inter- 
preted, particularly  In  light  of  the  cltlzen- 
siilt  provision  In  HJl.  11500  which  assures 
that  all  Interpretations  given  to  the  Act  will 
be  tested  In  Court. 

2.  Q — You  stated  that  the  section  In  the 
legislation  which  provides  for  designation  of 
areas  unsiiltable  for  surface  mining  "appears 
to  create  a  general  presumption  that  all 
lands  are  unsuitable  for  mining".  Both  the 
Senate  and  House  bills  expressly  assume  Jiut 
the  opposite — that  lands  are  suitable  for 
mining  until  demonstrated  to  be  unsuitable. 
Assuming  that  this  section  would  result  In  a 
"nationwide  ban  on  new  surface  mining"  Is 
an  unwarrated  scare  tactic. 

A — I  continue  to  feel  very  strongly  that, 
the  burden  of  establishing  unsuitablllty 
under  section  206  of  HJl.  11500  should  be 
shifted  so  that  an  area  mtist  be  designated 
unsuitable  for  mining  only  If  It  Is  shown 
that  it  is  not  physically  possible  to  reclaim 
such  land. 

Section  206(a)  (2)  clearly  provides  that 
"ajx  area  shall  be  designated  unsuitable  for 
all  or  certain  types  of  sxirface  coal  mining 
operations  if  reclamation  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  is  not  demonatTated 
to  be  physically  or  economically  feasible." 
(emphasis  added) 

3.  Q — Your  comment  about  losses  of  pro- 
duction from  requirements  for  backfilling  to 
original  contour  and  no  spoil  on  the  down- 
slope  does  not  seem  substantiated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  study.  It  indicates  probable 
losses  of  from  5.1  to  7.5  million  tons  per  year. 
How  did  you  reach  your  conclusion  of  67 
million  tons  per  year? 

A — FEO's  figures  concerning  the  probable 
loss,  of  coal  production  which  would  result 
from  the  downhill  slope  spoilage  and  approxi- 
mate original  contour  provisions  of  H.R. 
11500.  agree  with  the  estimates  of  maximum 
coal  losses  contained  In  the  BOM  study,  a 
copy  of  which  was  attached  to  Secretary 
Morton's  letter  of  May  29,  1974  to  Congress- 
man Haley.  In  arriving  at  our  67  million  ton 
figure  we  combined  three  categories  of  figures 
contained  in  the  BOM  study  and  agreed  with 
EOM  as  to  the  extrapolated  end  result. 

4.  Q — What  was  the  basis  of  your  estimate 
of  losses  from  requirements  dealing  with 
subsidence  from  underground  mining?  You 
suggested  the  fig:ure  would  be  "upwards  of 
100  million  tons  annually."  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  study  shows  probable  losses  ranging 
from  5  million  to  30  million.  What  was  the 
basis  for  your  statement? 

A — Our  figures  concerning  coal  losses  re- 
sulting from  the  subsidence  provisions  of 
H  R.  11500  agree  with  the  estimates  of  pos- 
sible maximum  losses  contained  in  the  BOM 
study  referenced  above.  These  estimates  as- 
sume that  all  production  from  underground 
mines  with  less  than  three  hundred  feet 
cover  would  be  lost. 

5.  Q — You  indicated  that  the  House  bill's 
provisions  require  a  consent  of  the  surface 
owner  before  the  Federally  owned  coal  under 
private  land  could  be  mined  would  elimi- 
nate a  "14  to  38  billion  tons  and  more"  of 
Federal  coal  from  mining.  I  don't  understand 
your  concern  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  coal  companies  are  acquiring  private 
lands  overlying  Federal  coal.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  any  substantial  op- 
position from  surface  owners. 

A — In  my  letter  to  Congressman  Hosmer  I 
merely  pointed  out  that  enactment  of  HJl. 
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strengthen  our  hard  at  the  bargaining 
table.  It  would  demonstrate  to  the  So- 
viet Union  that  Americans  of  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branch  and  of 
both  the  Republicai  i  and  the  Democratic 


united  on  such  fun- 
Eis  arms  control  and 


parties  are  basically 
damental  interests 
concern  for  human  rights. 

Third,  this  delegation  would  form 
the  basis  for  building  a  new  partnership 
between  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  on  foreig^i  affairs.  This  part- 
nership would  havje  great  benefits  for 
both  branches  and  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  On  one  hand.  Congress  would 
benefit  by  the  firsthand  experience  of 
some  of  its  Members  when  it  came  to 
approving    any    agreement    that    was 
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THE  PRESIDEBTT'S  VISIT  TO  THE 
SOVI  CT  UNION 

Mr.  ROTH.  l/\  r.  President,   about  2 
weeks  ago  I  sug|  ested  that  the  Presi- 


a  bipartisan  delega- 
of  Congress  with  him 
Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
this  suggestion  liears  repeating  in  the 
light  of  the  currei  it  controversy  over  the 
1972  SALT  interi|n  agreement  on  offen- 
sive weapons. 

I  had  made  thjs  proposal  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons, 

First,  it  is  imbortant  that  our  for- 
eign policies,  par  icularly  our  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Jnion,  not  become  en- 
mired  in  Watergj.te  politics.  Some  have 
suggested  that  th  e  President  should  not 
participate  in  th;  summit  meeting  be- 
cause of  the  Watergate  affair.  While 
I  can  certainly  iPPreciate  the  reserva- 
tions of  those  who  have  espoused  this 
point  of  view,  ij  believe  that  our  for- 
eign policy  should  be  kept  moving  for- 
ward independei  tly  of  the  Watergate 
affair.  At  the  same  time,  a  bipartisan 
group  of  senior  N  embers  of  Congress  ac- 
companjdng  the  President  would  help 
to  give  the  publip  greater  confidence  in 
the  trip. 

Second,        the        delegation        would 


er  hand,  the  execu- 
neflt  throughout  the 
by  the  constant  re- 
minder of  congressional  interests  and 
special  concerns.  Tne  Nation  would  gain 
because  partisan  politics  would  be  put 
aside. 

The  controversy  ^f  today  over  the  1972 
SALT  agreement  ^n  offensive  weapons 
underscores  the  nefld  for  continuing  con- 
sultation between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  qn  issues  of  such  vital 
national  importancp. 

ret  that  this  quarrel 
e  eve  of  the  summit 
to  those  on  the  other 
t  we  are  divided  and 
a  very  good  start. 
The  lesson  is  thAt  Congress  should  be 
involved  in  the  forjeign  policy  process  in 
ate  manner.  Accord- 
iwspaper  article,  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  remarked  that  Senator 
Jackson's  charges  pay  have  arisen  from 
f  some  of  the  wit- 
before  Senator  Jack- 
son's subcommittee.  This  might  have 
been  quickly  and  j  quietly  cleared  up  if 
there  had  been  a  Senator  who  had  ac- 
companied the  delegation  to  the  last 
Moscow  summit  and  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  understandings 
reached. 

A  congressional  delegation  might  con- 
sist of  a  Congressman  and  a  Senator 
from  each  political  party — four  members 
altogether.  It  shduld  be  selected  from 
senior  leaders  wit  i  well-known  reputa- 
tions for  integrity,  prudence,  and  discre- 
tion and  thorough  knowledge  of  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  and  military  inter- 
ests and  secrets  because  of  service  on  a 
committee  such  a^  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Then  are  many  excellent 
choices. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  President  to 
invite  such  a  cor  gressional  delegation. 
I  believe  this  mo\  e  would  be  enthusias- 
tically welcomed  )y  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  would  givi!  the  summit  trip  an 
important  shot  in  the  arm  at  a  time  it 
desperately  needs  one.  And  I  am  con- 
fident that  amons  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress there  are  mmy  who  would  accept 
the  President's  in/itation  to  accompany 
him  to  Moscow  ii  the  interest  of  try- 
ing to  strengthen  the  foundations  of 
world  peace  and  i  reserve  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 


STATEMENT  OP  DEFENSE  PRIN- 
CIPLES ON  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
I  was  impressed  with  the  formal  state- 
ments and  responses  to  questions  by 
Dr.  Malcolm  Currie,  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  and  by 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Assistant 
Secretaries  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. Their  respective  names  are  Nor- 
man Augustine,  David  Potter,  and  Walter 
LaBerge. 

This  new  team  will  have  a  profound 
impact  on  the  shape,  size  and  direction 
of  the  Defense  research  and  development 
program  during  the  next  several  years, 
which  will  determine  the  quality  of  our 
major  weapon  systems  for  the  next  10  to 
20  years.  Theirs  is  a  very  sobering 
responsibility,  and  one  which  all  of  us 
must  help  them  bear.  And  I  am  dedicated 
to  that  task. 

I  was  encouraged  and  pleased,  there- 
fore, when  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
recent  statement  published  by  these 
gentlemen  as  a  blueprint  for  the  future 
Defense  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. It  Is  a  simple,  2-page  document, 
dated  June  14, 1974,  and  bears  all  of  their 
signatures.  It  is  titled  "Statement  of 
Principles  for  Department  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Development." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
document  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
[See  exhibit  1.] 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  agree  with  the  contents  in  general,  I 
have  some  reservations  regarding  the  last 
item,  "Independent  research  and  de- 
velopment." This  subject  is  actively 
under  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  will  be  addressed  during  the 
review  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget.  I 
subscribe  to  a  strong  I.R.  &  D.  program, 
but  have  yet  to  decide  upon  the  extent 
to  which  it  should  be  supported  by  the 
Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  as  well  as  the 
research  and  development  managers  in 
all  Federal  agencies,  and  Government- 
related  industry  as  a  whole  to  read  the 
statement  carefully.  Its  soundness  cuts 
across  the  board  and  extends  far  beyond 
defense.  It  should  serve  as  a  true  bench- 
mark In  measuring  the  eflQciency  with 
which  research  and  development  pro- 
grams are  managed. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Statement   of   Principles   for   Department 
OF  Defense  Research  and  Development 
ROI  Consciousness.  We  must  develop  and 
use  a  deeper  and  more  explicit  conscious- 
ness of  Return  on  Investment  In  manage- 
ment of  Defense  Research  and  Development. 
This  return  lies  In  demonstrated  deploy- 
able  capabilities  that  can  be  acquired  and 
owned  at  minimum  and  affordable  cost,  and 
which  can  be  sufficient  In  performance  and 
numbers   to  accomplish   necessary   military 
and  deterrence  missions. 

Technology  Base.  Our  greatest  long-range 
asset  Is  our  Technology  Base.  It  mxist  be 
nurtured  and  managed  so  that  It: 


Gives  us  great  leverage  In  terms  of  Rettirn 
on  Investment; 

Constitutes  a  fully  Integrated  DoD  trl- 
Servlce  activity;  and 

Searches  out  substantial  increases  in  mUl- 
tary  capability  and  consciously  uses  tech- 
nology to  reduce  costs. 

Program  Planning.  The  success  of  a  pro- 
gram is  often  established  or  destroyed  In  its 
initial  stage — by  Its  concept,  its  RFP,  the 
program  plan  and  its  funding.  We  must  give 
this  part  of  the  process  more  explicit  atten- 
tion. 

Viable  Options.  It  Is  essential  to  create 
options  which  will  allow  timely  low  risk  de- 
velopment of  new  systems  when  the  need 
arises.  This  can  be  accomplished  by: 

Forcing,  as  appropriate,  the  development 
and  consideration  of  alternative  paths  to 
the  same  goal;  and 

Developing  and  testing  "brass  board"  or  ex- 
perimental configurations,  prototypes,  ad- 
vanced development  models  and  advanced 
components  In  response  to  anticipated  need 
but  well  m  advance  of  the  establishment  of 
firm  operational   reqvUrements. 

Competition.  Controlled  competition 
wherever  possible — between  technical  ap- 
proaches and  developers— Is  a  powerful  man- 
agement tool  for  maximizing  Return  on  In- 
vestment. 

Selectivity.  We  must  be  vigorously  selec- 
tive among  competing  solutions.  In  selecting 
programs,  we  must  Insure  that: 

Technical  feasibility  Is  used  as  a  necessary 
but  far  from  sufficient  criterion  for  proceed- 
ing with  a  program; 

Program  progress  Is  geared  to  demon- 
strated performance  mUestones  rather  than 
arbitrary  schedules  or  contract  restraints.  We 
wUl  support  a  strong  Test  and  Evaluation 
program,  at  the  component  as  well  as  systems 
level,  to  insure  performance  demonstration 
throughout  development; 

Unnecessary  duplication  of  equipment  de- 
signed for  similar  purposes  Is  eliminated; 

Inter-Servlce  developments  are  used  to  re- 
duce development,  procurement,  logistics 
and  support  costs;  and 

Greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  product  Im- 
provement as  a  potentially  effective  alterna- 
tive to  a  new  development. 

Program  Management.  Improved  program 
management  Is  central  to  our  future  and 
should  be  recognized  and  rewarded,  we  wiu 
encourage  the  buUdlng  of  strong  career- 
oriented  technical/business  management 
cadres  and  wlU  delegate  wherever  feasible. 

Assessment  of  Needs.  Defense  R&D  goals 
should  be  determined  by  a  combination  of 
the  potential  contribution  of  the  available 
new  technology  to  specific  military  needs  and 
the  best  possible  calculated  long-term  costs. 
Design-to-Cost.  Deslgn-to-Cost  must  be 
evolved  as  a  fundamental  and  flexible  ap- 
proach to  ovu"  programs — It  can  be  a  central 
management  tool  and  communication  chan- 
nel between  DoD  and  Industry. 

Independent  Research  and  Development.  A 
strongly  supported  IR&D  Program  Is  essen- 
tial. It  must  be  well  directed,  mostly  by  In- 
dustry, and  the  benefits  must  be  clearly 
visible. 


them  the  core  of  the  land  they  continu- 
ously used  since  700  AH. 

Congress  has  a  priceless  opportimity  to 
do  justice  to  this  small  Indian  tribe, 
whose  treatment  over  the  last  150  years 
by  our  Government  reflects  little  glory 
on  our  Nation.  The  Havasupai  are  simply 
asking  Congress  to  grant  them  the  secu- 
rity that  most  Americans  have — the  legal 
title  to  their  lands.  In  this  case,  the  land 
would  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States.  This  would  allow  them  to  make  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. The  Havasupai  desperately  need 
the  trust  title  to  this  land  in  order  to 
support  their  families,  safeguard  their 
health,  improve  their  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  maintain  their  ancient  cul- 
ture and  religion. 

A  basic  provision  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  Enlargement  Act  (S. 
1296) ,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1973,  Is  "to  protect  the  scenic, 
natural  and  scientific  values  of  the 
Grand  Canyon."  Surely  the  life  of  the 
Havasupai  over  the  last  13  centuries  is 
an  authentic  part  of  the  natural  life  of 
the  Grand  Canyon.  Surely  the  knowledge 
of  the  culture  of  the  HavJisupai  is  worth 
preserving.  To  exclude  the  Havasupai 
from  their  ancestral  land  is  not  to  pro- 
tect the  values  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  It 
is  artificial.  To  deny  the  Havasupai  their 
land  is  an  intervention  into  the  life  of 
the  canyon  that  we  cannot  allow. 

Mr.  President,  on  Jime  15.  1974.  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  published  an  excel- 
lent editorial  which  discusses  the  plight 
of  the  Havasupai.  The  Tribune  editorial 
concludes 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  HAVASUPAI 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  an  Issue  in- 
volving nothing  less  than  the  survival 
of  an  ancient  and  honorable  American 
people,  the  Havasupai  Indians  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  area  in  northern  Arizona. 
Legislation  currently  pending  before 
Congress  could  either  a-ssure  the  survival 
of  the  Havasupai  by  restoring  to  them  In 
trust  a  modest  portion  of  their  ancestral 
land  base,  or  encourage  their  dispersal 
and  disintegration  as  a  tribe  by  denying 


This  nation  has  an  obligation  not  only  to 
protect  tribal  land  rights,  but  to  respect  the 
dignity  of  a  people  who  have  lived  near  the 
canyon  for  more  than  thirty  generations. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  this  posi 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Tribune  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Havasupai  Claims  To  OKAmt  Cantow 

WhUe  this  nation  Is  restoring  historic  bat 
tleflelds  and  preparing  to  celebrate  two  cen 
turles  of  independence,  a  smaU  group  ol 
tribal  people  gathered  at  the  bottom  of  i 
canyon  Is  struggling  to  restore  aboriginal 
title  to  a  small  portion  of  its  tradltloni^ 
lands  on  the  plateaus  above. 

The  Havasupai.  a  people  of  enormous  en- 
durance and  peaceful  Instincts  of  survival 
have  been  minding  their  culture  and   gar 
dens — and  In  recent  times  grazing  cattle—- 
for  over  a  thousand  continuous  years.  Sine  i 
the  arrival  of  the  white  man,  their  land  hai  i 
diminished  from  the  spacious  plateaus  to  ti 
small  plot  at  the  bottom  of  the  Graud  Can  ■ 
yon.  Three  hundred  people  I've  there  now  oi  i 
a  few  hundred  acres  of  arable  land.  They  ar  ► 
poor  and  unable  to  cultivate  enough  food  t  • 
survive  in  good  health,  but  In  spirit  ther 
have  endured  with  the  belief  that  the  fed- 
eral government  wlU  restore  some  of  their 
land. 

A  century  ago,  the  government  assume! 
control  of  millions  of  acres  of  plateau  Ian  I 
to  protect  the  Havasupai  from  the  encrockch  ■ 
ment  of  independent  prospectors  and  mlneri  i 
Since  then  the  tribe  has  been  permitted  ts 
use  portions  of  its  orlgmal  land  for  grazing 
cattle.  But  year  by  year,  since  the  creation 
of   the   Grand   Canyon   National   Park,   th » 
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Havasupal  have  been  excluded  from  living 
on  the  plateau  and  were  driven  down  the 
winding  elght-mUe  trail  to  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon. 

Congress  Is  now  considering  a  measure  to 
double  the  size  of  the  park — an  action  which 
would  be  a  denial  of  use  and  title  to  tradi- 
tional tribal  land.  The  Senate  passed  the 
bill  several  months  ago.  The  Havasupal  are 
appealing  to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  for  title  to  only  a 
fraction  of  the  land  they  once  used.  "They 
are  not  going  to  build  a  dam  or  put  up  a 
factory,  or  launch  a  tourist  extravaganza," 
said  Edward  Kennedy,  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. "Rather,  they  are  intent  upon 
preserving  and  protecting  the  natural,  unde- 
veloped and  unspoiled  beauty  of  their  home- 
land." Barry  Goldwater.  senator  from 
Arizona,  implored  his  friends  in  the  House  to 
"correct  the  bill  and  Insert  language  which 
will  be  proposed  for  the  immediate  expansion 
of  the  Havasupal  reserv-atlon." 

Alfonso  Ortiz,  president  of  the  Association 
on  American  Indian  Affairs,  said  that  the 
"Havasupals  have  through  the  centuries 
evolved  a  complex  and  responsible  pattern 
of  everyday  usage  of  the  area  in  question, 
from  gathering  medicinal  plants  and  herbs 
to  grazing  stock  ...  In  the  name  of  simple 
Justice  they  should  be  granted  trust  title  . . ." 
The  Havasupal  have  a  moral,  If  not  legal, 
right  to  land  on  the  canyon  plateau.  This 
nation  has  an  obligation  not  only  to  protect 
tribal  land  rights,  but  to  respect  the  dignity 
of  a  people  who  have  lived  near  the  canyon 
for  more  than  30  generations. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 
REVIEW  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization 
program  which  I  sponsored  is  currently 
being  implemented  in  over  120  areas  of 
the  Nation.  This  legislation  calls  for 
groups  of  local  physicians  to  review  the 
quality  and  necessity  of  medical  care 
provided  to  patients  covered  by  the  med- 
icare and  medicaid  programs,  and  to  in- 
sure that  the  medical  care  paid  for  by  the 
Government  will  be  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  ongoing  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  will  be  reviewing  the 
PSRO  concept,  and.  in  anticipation  of 
this,  a  recent  issue  of  the  magazine  Pa- 
tient Care  discusses  the  growing  PSRO 
debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Do  Tou  Really  Want  to  Repeal  PSRO? 

Let's  say  a  delegate  from  your  state  to 
this  month's  AMA  meeting  approaches  you 
to  get  some  grass  roots  feeling  about  the 
so-called  PSRO  law  (Section  249F  of  PL 
92603).  Your  delegate  weathered  the  circus 
atmosphere  of  last  winter's  Anaheim  con- 
vention in  which  the  word  "repeal"  thun- 
dered mto  the  group's  policy  statements  and 
which  seems  to  be  reverberating  more  widely 
In  AMA  circles  since  then.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  mindful  that  last  month  the 
American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine  re- 
affirmed Its  position,  which  essentially  calls 
for  an  orderly  implementation  of  the  law 
and  at  the  same  time  seeks  modification  of 
those  portions  It  finds  objectionable. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  came 
out  with  a  slmUar  statement  in  April,  he 
notes.  And  In  February,  the  trustees  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians 
urged  a  policy  of  "constructive  amendment" 
on  its  members,  reserving  working  for  repeal 
as  a  last  resort  If  the  current  law  proves 


to  be  destructive  t  d  the  peer-review  process. 
Is  unreasonably  ojstly,  or  hinders  patient 
care.  At  the  same  time,  the  AAFP  expressed 
strong  concerns  about  the  law,  being  es- 
pecially vigorous  1 1  Its  stand  that  local  de- 
cisions prevail. 

Your  delegate  1 1  concerned  whether  the 
stands  of  the  mi  Jor  primary-care  groups 
represent  the  » ,nk-and-flle  opinion — or 
whether  In  fact  1  he  AMA  policy  does — or 
whether  none  of  tl  em  do.  So  he  asks  you,  as 
a  spokesman  for  y  )ur  peers,  whether  or  not 
you  and  they  are  Ijor  repeal.  How  would  you 
advise  him  as  he  heads  for  a  showdown  In 
Chicago  late  this  iqonth? 

You  might  startjby  asking  him  about  the 
consequences  of  retoeal. 

On  this  score,  wje  were  frankly  Impressed 
with  the  calm  and  ^nslble  approaches  taken 
by  the  ASIM  at  thfelr  recent  meeting  in  San 
Francisco — not  only  In  their  public  policy 
statement,  but  In  their  reference  committee 
meetings  and  coiridor  conversations.  For 
Instance,  William  R.  Pelts,  MD,  a  trustee 
from  Washington,  DC,  pointed  out  that  it's 
not  a  case  of  either  you  have  PSRO  or  you 
don't,  and  if  the  l^w  is  repealed,  life  doesn't 
simply  revert  to  vciuntary  peer  review.  Alan 
Nelson,  MD,  a  Salt  Lake  City  internist  who 
sits  on  the  National  Professional  Standards 
Review  Council,  observes  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  intent  op  having  what  we  call 
PSROs.  law  or  no  ifew,  and  it  would  trot  out 
a  couple  of  other  mjechanisms  in  the  imllkely 
event  of  repeal.  One  is  an  Intensification 
of  the  fiscal  review  processes  now  used  In 
Medicare  and  Meaicaid  claims  processing; 
the  other  would  pe  the  establishment  of 
nal  Health  Commission" 


some  sort  of  "Nati 
to  review  claims 

The  commission 
Nader's  and  was 


care  claims.  Accor 
these  people  are  ze 
established  fiefdot: 


las  been  a  pet  of  Ralph 
feature  of  earlier  ver- 
sions of  Senator  idennedy's  nationeU  health 
bill,  although  the  Senator  has  modified  his 
stand  recently.  BJ  the  way,  aU  national 
health  insurance  proposals  include  PSROs. 
The  next  question  your  delegate  might 
want  to  address  is  vihether  these  or  any  other 
alternatives  are  batter  or  worse  than  the 
current  legislation]  One  advantage  of  sec- 
tion 249F  is  that  It  has  a  stronger  element 
of  physician  control  than  other  Government 
review  mechanisms;  Should  the  Government 
pursue  the  alternative  of  Intensifying  the 
current  claim  review  procedures.  It  would 
simply  foster  the  interests  of  the  entrenched 
forces  now  passingj  on  Medicaid  and  Medl- 
llng  to  some  observers, 
alously  trying  to  protect 
I.  A  paradox  of  the  repeal 
movement  is  that  I  it  would  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  clllm-control  mechanisms. 
A  drawback  to  the  present  law  Is  that  after 
1976  the  Secretarf  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  can  t\}rn  to  groups  other  than 
physicians  to  conduct  PSROs,  but  he  Is  ad- 
vised to  give  fir  t  choice  to  physician 
organizations. 

Another  questioi  concerns  whether  the 
"H"  of  HEW  Is  the  best  Goverrunent  agency 
for  peer  review  (aammlng  that  an  alterna- 
tive of  "no  agency"  is  unrealUtlc).  Again, 
the  present  law,  des  jite  Its  deficiencies,  offers 
an  answer  worth  c  ansidering  because  It  is 
most  easily  orient©  I  to  performance  review 
rather  than  cost  revl  ew.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  powerful  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee  is 
among  those  group  i  that  are  seriously  con- 
sidering turning  P5RO  over  to  the  Social 
Security  Admlnistri  tlon.  One  reason  is  the 
Senators'  Interpretation  that  physicians  are 
resisting  the  preseni  law.  When  large  medical 
organizations  like  ASIM  and  AAP  quietly 
endorse  the  concept  of  peer  review,  the  pub- 
lic pays  little  mind,  but  when  doctors  resist 
review  procedures—  as  they  did  at  Anaheim 
— It  makes  the  firsi  page  of  The  New  York 
Times. 

You  might  chall(  nge  your  delegate  as  to 
whether  working  fo  ■  repeal  Is  even  realistic; 
most  observers  fee    there  isn't  much  of  a 


A  better  use  of  this 
there  is  physician 
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chance  to  pull  the  law  of  the  land  off  the 
books.  Hence,  the  ei  lergy  he  expends  in  what 
is  probably  a  lost  ca  use  Is  counterproductive, 
activity  Is  to  make  sure 
nput  as  the  regulations 
are  written.  The  law  exists;  the  final  regu 
latlons  and  amendm  ents  do  not.  If  the  physl 
clans  aren't  involve  I  in  the  Implementation 
processes,  you  can  ae  sure  bureaucrats  will 
fill  the  void. 

Is  it  realistic  to  icpect  physicians  to  have 
clout  with  the  Goviiiment? 

The  preadmission  certification  hassle  un- 
der PSRO  is  a  casei  in  point.  Although  pre- 
admission certification  would  put  an  unde- 
sirable element  of  cbst  control  into  the  proc- 
ess. It  is  at  present!  Just  an  optional  feature 
that  each  PSRO  might  utilize  as  It  wishes. 
The  reason  that  It  lis  no  longer  an  Integral 
part  of  the  law  is  Interesting  and  bears  on 
the  other  points:  physician  groups  contacted 
Secretary  Weinberger  and  explained  their 
objections  to  preadmission  certification  with 
the  request  that  th*  pertinent  regulation  be 
withdrawn;  a  couple  of  months  ago  it  was. 
You  still  hear  abovit  preadmission  certifica- 
tion In  Washington^  however,  because  groups 
that  do  not  represent  the  Office  of  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  continue  to  talk  it 
up.  They'll  contlnt 
are  not  Involved 
program. 

Finally,  ask  your  i 
it's  worth  giving  tlj 


to  do  so  if  physicians 
managing   the   review 


lelegate  whether  he  feels 
>e  present  law  a  chance 
before  marshaling  fcrces  to  scrap  It.  If  he's 
Interested,  you  might  suggest  he  investigate 
current  models  in  states  like  Washington 
and  Utah.  In  bothj  of  those  states,  where 
doctors  have  had  a  couple  of  years  to  live 
with  PSRO-Uke  performance  review  pro- 
grams, doctors  are  overwhelmingly  support- 
ing the  law. 

Moreover,  groups  an  at  least  44  states  are 
going  ahead  with  some  implementation.  In 
the  state  of  Washington,  {fliyslcian-leaders 
have  taken  a  positive  action  that  might  be 
especially  Interestlig  to  readers  of  this 
magazine:  Leaders Jof  the  Washington  So- 
ciety of  Internal  Medicine  and  the  state 
Academics  of  Family  Practice  and  Pediatrics 
have  banded  together  to  form  a  primary-care 
block  to  make  sure  |that  their  influence  and 
interest  are  felt. 

Given  these  facts.lwe  think  we  can  antici- 
pate how  your  delegate  might  vote.— PH. 


COURAGE 


CINCINNATI 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  a 

genuine  act  of  courage  seems  so  rare 

;n  you  hear  about  one, 

/eryone  else  to  hear 


these  days  that  wl 
you  would  like  e| 
about  it  too. 

A  good  and  wist 
George  of  the  Don 
of  Hamilton  Count 
me  about  a  heroic 
to  share  with  othei 

In  Cincinnati  oj 


man.  Judge  Paul  P. 

lestic  Relations  Court 

',  Ohio,  recently  wrote 

LCt  which  I  would  like 

Senators. 

the  evening  of  Fri- 
day. June  1,  JohnlAmett,  who  is  white 
and  16  years  old,  retecued  David  Hall,  who 
is  black  and  10  years  old,  from  drowning. 
What  is  a  little  ex  ;raordinary  about  the 
story  is  that  John  i  ;ame  to  David's  rescue 
when  John  was  pjssing  by  a  swimming 
pool  which  had  be;n  closed  for  the  day. 
David  was  repoitedly  pushed,  fully 
clothed,  into  the  p<  lol  by  a  group  of  older 
boys,  who  stood  by  while  he  sank.  John 
not  only  risked  the  anger  of  the  boys  who 
pushed  David  into  the  pool,  but  clearly 
had  little  thought!  for  his  own  safety, 
since  he  himself  w-bs  fully  clothed  when 
he  jumped  into  tie  water  to  save  the 
younger  boy. 

Judge  Paul  Geor  ;e  and  members  of  his 
stafif  have  recognizi  id  John  Amett's  cour- 
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age  by  presenting  him  with  a  $100  sav- 
ings bond  and  gift  certificates  for  clothes. 
Mr.  President,  I  too  would  like  to  give 
recognition  to  John  Arnett,  by  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  an  accoimt  of 
this  young  man's  heroism,  which  was 
published  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Told  No  One  of  Life -Saving  Feat:  Because 

Heroic  John  Acted,  DAvm  Is  Alive 

(By  Carln  Condon) 

Ten-year-old  David  Hall  sank  helplessly 

in  the  deep  end  of  the  city  swimming  pool  In 

English  Woods  while  a  group  of  older  boys 

was  said  to  have  Just  stood  by  and  watched. 

But  fortunately  for  David,  someone  else 

was  watching,  and  decided  to  do  something. 

John  Amett,   16,  1949  Knob  Court,  was 

taking  a  shortcut  home  past  the  swimming 

pool  Friday  evening  when  he  noticed  several 

boys  inside  the  pool  area,  which  had  been 

closed  for  the  day. 

He  said  he  saw  one  of  them  push  the  10- 
year-old  boy  Into  the  deep  end  and  then 
heard  another  say  he  couldn't  do  anything 
to  help  because  he  was  wearing  new  clothes. 
John,  clothes  included,  climbed  the  fence  and 
Jumped  into  the  water.  David  was  under 
water  when  he  reached  him  and  John  had  to 
pull  the  boy  out  of  the  water  and  start  his 
breathing  again. 

"If  I  were  rich  I'd  give  him  a  big  reward," 
Mrs.  Juanlta  Hall,  1721  Bleecker  Lane,  said. 
"But  there's  not  enough  money  or  words  to 
express  my  appreciation." 

John  was  very  modest  about  his  lifesavlng 
feat,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Barbara  Amett,  said. 
In  fact,  he  never  even  mentioned  it  to  her. 
"Some  of  the  other  chUdren  told  me  and 
then  I  more  or  less  had  to  drag  It  out  of 
him."  she  said. 

It  was  not  until  Saturday  evening  that 
Mrs.  Hall  learned  who  had  saved  the  young- 
est of  her  four  children.  After  meeting  John 
she  said,  "To  talk  to  him  he's  a  wonderful 
person.  It's  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  ever 
heard  of. 

"He  told  me  he  and  David  were  friends." 
Mrs.  Hall  said.  "I  think  this  speaks  very 
well  for  the  white  race  when  there  were  black 
boys  standing  around  who  could  have 
helped."  David  is  black.  John  Is  white. 

Because  John  didn't  stand  around,  David 
is  alive.  "He  didn't  stop  to  think  about  It. 
He  just  did  It,"  Mrs.  Amett.  who  has  eight 
children,  said. 

"I'm  proud  of  him  anyway  but  when  some- 
thing like  this  happens  I'm  more  aware  of  it," 
Mrs.  Arnett  said. 

She  wasn't  the  only  proud  mother  Satur- 
day evening.  Mrs.  Hall  said  when  she  saw 
John  she  was  "so  proud  of  him  tears  came 
to  my  eyes  and  I  Just  wanted  to  grab  him  and 
kiss  him.  I  couldn't  find  words. 

"The  24th  Is  his  birthday  and  we'll  always 
remember  that  date  and  keep  in  touch  with 
him  and  his  family  even  if  we  move  from 
here,"  Mrs.  Hall  said. 


schel.  a  resident  of  the  seacoast  area  of 
New  Hampshire  illustrates  the  Yankee 
spirit  upon  which  effective  local  govern- 
ment is  built. 

Mr.  Hauschel  states: 

Outside  of  New  England,  it's  not  always 
known  that  each  town  is  a  little  republic 
where  town  affairs  are  decided  at  a  town 
meeting;  there,  everybody  has  a  right  to  ex- 
press his  opinion — and  does. 

To  help  explain  the  operation  and 
spirit  of  New  Hampshire  local  govern- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Mr.  Hauschel's  stimulating  article  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Sale,  Mr.  Onassis 


YANKEE  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
months  ago  the  residents  of  Durham, 
N.H..  voted  In  town  meeting  to  keep  an 
oil  refinery  out  of  their  town.  The  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  later  reaffirmed 
the  right  of  home  rule  for  townships 
within  the  State. 

These  actions  demonstrate  the  inde- 
pendence of  New  Hampshire  citizens  and 
the  openness  of  their  local  political  in- 
stitutions. In  an  article  on  June  3,  1974, 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Herman  Hau- 


(By  Herman  Hauschel) 
Newmahket.  N.H. — I've  been  asked  why  I 
wUl  not  sell  my  farm  and  golf  course — 620 
acres — to  Olympic  Refineries,  Inc.,  which  is 
controlled  by  Aristotle  Onassis.  Let  me 
explain. 

We  are  the  third  family  to  own  this  prop- 
erty. The  house  was  built  in  the  late  1600's 
and  came  Into  my  wife's  family  in  1710. 
Around  1750,  the  settlers  here  had  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  some  white  pines  marked 
with  arrows.  The  King  of  England  said  they 
were  his;  the  settlers  said,  "It  ain't  so,"  and 
chased  the  Royal  Governor  and  his  sheriffs 
out  of  town.  Some  ended  up  In  the  nearby 
Exter  River.  We  kept  the  pines. 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  house 
was  already  over  100  years  old.  Timber — 
white  ash  and  oak — for  the  74-gun  warship 
America,  built  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  came 
out  of  the  Ash  Swamp,  which  is  part  of  our 
farm.  Total  cost  of  timber:  848.23.  Construc- 
tion was  supervised  by  John  Paul  Jones  and 
the  ship's  captain  helped  build  it. 

We  came  here  from  Germany  In  1926  and 
a  vear  later  bought  the  farm  from  my  wife's 
relatives,  the  Bracketts,  who  would  sell  only 
to  family.  I  didn't  care  for  city  life.  It  meant 
plenty  of  hard  work  on  the  farm,  but  the 
entire  house  is  now  authentically  restored. 
The  only  major  architectural  change  took 
place  before  we  owned  it:  a  double  window 
had  to  be  built  to  remove  a  560 -pound  ances- 
tor who  died  and  was  too  large  for  the  door. 
We  built  our  own  memories  over  the  years, 
working  the  land  and  raising  our  children. 
Our  vegetable  gardens  provided  food,  espe- 
cially dxirlng  the  Depression.  Later,  we  ex- 
panded to  dairy  farming  with  a  fine  herd  of 
registered  Ayrshires;  we  raised  our  own  hay 
and  sold  some.  To  produce  good  hay,  the  poor 
sou  had  to  be  enriched;  this  I  did  by  plow- 
ing, reseeding,  and  adding  compost  and  lime 
untU  It  was  right. 

We  have  our  own  spring-fed  well,  and  our 
own  woodland.  Every  year  for  years,  my  two 
sons  and  I  planted  1,000  white  pines.  I  have 
my  own  sawmill,  from  which  we  get  lumber 
for  conEtructlon  and  fireplace  fuel  for  our 
family  and  golf  course.  I  practice  yearly  se- 
lective cutting;  this  not  only  controls  the 
rate  of  cutting,  but  removes  Inferior  trees  so 
those  remaining  can  receive  more  light,  air, 
sunshine,  and  room  to  grow  properly,  thus 
steadily  Increasing  the  quaUty  of  timber. 

In  1961  we  phased  out  the  dairy  farm  and 
bought  the  Rocktagham  Country  Club,  a 
golf  course  adjacent  to  our  land  and  orig- 
inally a  tavern  and  stagecoach  stop.  The 
whole  family  works  at  the  course.  My  wife, 
Gertrude,  runs  the  itmchroom,  including 
cooking:  my  son  Bruce  Is  the  teaching  pro 
and  runs  the  pro  shop  and  bar;  my  son 
George  is  the  superintendent  In  charge  of 
grounds  and  maintenance;  and  I  do  a  little 
of  everything,  from  mowing  fairways  to 
building  additions.  In  recent  years  we  have 
developed  our  own  turf  nursery  for  the  golf 


course.  Again,  selective  cutting,  rather  than 
Btrlppmg  the  Ismd,  Insures  that  the  turf 
nursery  will  replenish  Itself. 

You  can  see  how  much  of  ourselves  we 
have  Invested  In  the  land  and  property,  and 
why  I  do  not  want  to  seU.  New  Hampshire  la 
the  Granite  State  and  our  famous  landmark, 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Motintatn,  Is  formed  of 
that  granite.  Our  state  motto  Is  "Live  Free  Or 
Die,"  and  we  live  by  It.  Here  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, we  seldom  inake  news.  But  we  make 
history.  Outside  of  New  England,  It's  not  al- 
ways known  that  each  town  is  a  little  repub- 
lic, where  town  affairs  are  decided  at  a  town 
meeting;  there,  everybody  has  a  right  to  ex- 
press his  opinion — and  does. 

If  Mr.  Onassis'  refinery  is  built,  the  oil  will 
have  to  come  In  by  airplane !  If  he  shows  up 
with  a  fleet  of  oil-tankers,  I  hate  to  think; 
what  a  bunch  of  New  Hampshire  lobster ' 
boats  would  do  to  them.  It  wotild  be  worse 
than  what  hlfl  great-grandpappy  did  to  the 
Persians  at  Salamis  m  480  B.C.! 

Now  the  main  reason  why  I  won't  sell:  I| 
like  It  here.  This  Is  home.  We  are  graasrootsi 
people  and  we  love  our  land.  Not  everybody 
has  a  price.  Money  la  not  everything.  What 
price  can  you  put  on  your  freedom?  If  a  man 
has  what  he  needs  to  be  happy,  then  he  la 
already  rich. 


S.       2848— THE       ALCOHOL,       DRUG 

ABUSE  EDUCATION  ACT  AMEND 

MENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 

in  support  of  passage  of  S.  2848  which 

has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  extend  anq 

improve  the  Drug  Education  Act  of  1970| 

This  biU  would  authorize  $90  millioh 

over  a  3 -year  period  and  is  intended  to 

carry  on  the  program  started  by  the  197(1 

act.  I 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

(Mr.  Hughes)  for  his  diligent  efforts  in 

this  area.  This  law  is  a  testament  to  hii 

efforts  to  help  those  in  our  country  wh( » 

suffer  from  dnig  abuse  or  alcoholism. 

This  legislation  is  important  becauas 
it  will  continue  the  provision  of  educa- 
tional services,  counseling,  and  crisis  in  > 
tervention  programs  which  have  been 
set  up  by  the  1970  act.  Our  failure  t> 
provide  this  clear  legislative  mandate  t ) 
the  Office  of  Education  would  destror 
this  program  at  both  the  Federal  an  I 
local  level.  It  would  cast  the  alcohol  an  i 
drug  education  programs  into  an  ob- 
scure role  which  is  not  the  intent  cf 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  bring  t  o 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  "The  Next  Thing."  a 
drug  education  project  located  in  Bui- 
lington.  Vt. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  lei  - 
ter  and  copies  of  letters  wTitten  to  the 
project  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  think  the  material  sent  by  "The  Nei  :t 
Thing"  demonstrates  the  need  and  cor  - 
cern  of  many  people  in  this  country  f <  ir 
quality  drug  education  projects.  It  is  it  y 
hope.  Mr.  President,  that  after  the  Coi  - 
gress  has  spoken  on  the  matter,  the  a(  - 
ministration  will  change  its  posture  ar  d 
begin  to  fimd  and  stimulate  the  progra  n 
so  that  many  Americans  can  be  help<<i 
to  avoid  the  problems  caused  by  alcoh  si 
and  drug  abuse. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mat!- 
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rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Next  Thino, 
Burlington.  Vt..  June  14, 1974. 
Senator  Robert  Stafford, 
Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  writing  In  reference  to 
Bin  S-2848,  Extension  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act  of  1970.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  the  Intent  of  this  bill  Is  to 
continue  projects  established  under  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970  and  that 
the  funding  appropriated  would  be  made 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 

We  have  been  Informed  by  ovu'  HEW  proj- 
ect officer  that  our  program  will  not  be  re- 
funded. It  Is  our  understanding  that  the 
HEW  guidelines  for  the  money  appropriated 
would  not  be  made  available  until  next 
spring  and  the  funds  at  that  time  would 
be  used  for  training  grants.  It  Is  not  In  their 
guidelines,  as  we  understand,  to  continue 
demonstration  projects.  If  our  understand- 
ing Is  correct,  the  many  projects  funded  un- 
der the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970 
will  come  to  a  halt  unless  other  means  of 
funding  are  found. 

Owe  program,  The  Next  Thing,  m  Burling- 
ton. Vermont,  last  year  served  over  4,700 
citizens  of  the  Greater  Burlington  commu- 
nity. We  have  worked  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  and  colleges  offering  training 
for  teachers  and  programs  for  students;  we 
have  presented  community  workshops  in  the 
alternatives  area  and  helped  to  organize 
People  Who  Care  Groups  dealing  with  drug 
problems.  We  have  conducted  drug  phar- 
macology sessions  for  nurses,  training  for 
teachers  and  drug  counseling  for  anyone 
seeking  It. 

We  believe  that  the  success  of  our  pro- 
gram Js  due  to  our  philosophy.  We  think 
that  drug  abuse  often  represents  an  effort 
to  fill  human  needs  that  are  not  being  ade- 
quately met  by  our  society.  We  are  a  process 
rather  than  a  project.  A  process  that  offers 
a  fresh  approach  to  problem  solving  and 
propram  development  to  help  people  find 
a  better  way  than  the  drug  route  to  experi- 
ences of  wen-l>elng  and  fulfillment,  adven- 
t\ire  and  commitment. 

Educating  people  In  the  pros  and  cons  of 
drug  use.  together  with  offering  them  alter- 
natives and  decision-making  training,  en- 
ables them  to  meet  their  needs  through  less 
destructive  forms  of  behavior  than  drug 
abuse,  and  builds  a  base  for  them  to  make 
an  Informed  choice  about  personal  use  of 
chemical  substances. 

It  Is  Indeed  sad  that  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams have  been  Increased  substantially, 
while  drug  education  and  prevention  pro- 
grams are  being  reduced  due  to  changing 
governmental  priorities.  In  our  opinion.  It 
seems  more  beneficial  and  productive  to 
attack  possible  problem  situations  before 
they  develop.  Treatment  programs  can  only 
be  an  effective  Investment  if  they  are  com- 
plemented and  supported  by  drug  preven- 
tion and  education  programs. 

If  programs  such  as  ours  are  discontinued, 
what  win  happen  to  the  millions  of  citizens 
all  over  the  country  who  have  come  to  depend 
upon  their  own  particular  project.  In  our 
community  alone  we  have  dealt  with  over 
4700  citizens  In  the  past  year.  Our  pro- 
eram  has  worked  extremely  hard  to  develop 
community  recognition  and  acceptance.  Our 
community  has  come  to  see  us  as  a  very 
effective  and  needed  program.  The  discon- 
tinuation of  our  program  would  most  def- 
initely create  a  gap  In  community  services. 
Our  three  years  of  existence  have  been  that 
of  trial  and  error,  constantl-  trying  to  im- 
prove our  program  to  better  "service  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Through  this  ap- 
proach our  program  has  constantly  grown, 
both  in  depth  and  In  the  number  of  people 
we  can  reach.  We  have  been  diligently  trudg- 
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Ing  through  the   , 
here  and  there.  Ou] 
Inlte  now.  We 
what  Is  not.  We 
from  different 
be  more  effective 
than  ever  before.  W« 
our  community 
and  alcohol  abuse, 
and  preservlce  traiiflng 
ers  and  social  wor 
develop    "creative 
terventlon  program 

We  are  enclosing 
of  support  we  have 
students,    communl  ty 
projects  we  have 

We  strongly  urge 
specify  that  progradis 
tmue  to  be  refund  ;d 
of  the  Drug  Abuse 
and  that  those  fun 
July  1,  1974  so  that 
and  not  suffer  fron 
Respectfully 


:,  seeing  brightness  only 
path  is  much  more  def- 
what  Is  effective  and 
how  to  reach  people 
Ic  levels.  We  can 
the  next  three  years 
are  prepared  to  continue 
;atlon  programs  on  drug 
fiave  developed  inservlce 
programs  for  teach- 
and  will  continue  to 
jrlmary    and    early    in- 
In  the  public  schools, 
a  sample  of  statements 
received  from  teachers, 
members    and    other 
working  with, 
you  to  amend  S-2848  to 
such  as  ours  will  con- 
under  the  Extension 
Education  Act  of  1970 
i  will  be  made  avaUable 
.11  projects  may  continue 
funds  being  held  back. 
3  ours, 

^ERT  BtTTLER, 

Director. 
3  ANCT  Koch, 

Associate  Director. 

^111  II LY     FRENETTE, 

Volunteer. 
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Dear  Bttet,  Jim, 
Ken,  and  Karen:  I 
for  opening  up  my 
and  true  aspects  of 

These  past  two 
experience  which 
my  entire  life.  My  mtnd 
joy.  Now  I  feel  like 
and  understanding, 
shine  through. 

I  feel  rather  sad 
your  warm  and  seci|re 
to  the  harsh  society. 

I've  been  trancing 
and  It's  fantastic. 
rm  so  happy.  You' 
man  kind. 

Would  It  be 
Maybe  you  don't 
with  the  group  froiji 
and  Miss  White. 

As  I  read  this  letter 
cannot  express  my 
you  have  done.  Than  c 
With  Love 


April  1,  1974. 
Dan,  Steve,  Nancy,  Bev, 
like  to  thank  all  of  you 
nlnd  to  the  meaningful 


have  been  a  beautiful 

remember  throughout 

a  Is  bubbling  over  with 

n  aching  out  with  warmth 

and  letting  the  real  me 
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I  really  had  a  lot 
shop  not  knowing 
the  two  days  I  left 
information  about 
stand.  I  really  learn*  1 
nervous  and  have  to 
down  and  go  Into 
feeling   happy   and 
answer  to  what  I  was 
works  and  I  am  so 
learning  in  the  worl 
trance.  I  now  can  s( 
and  not  be  so  nervoifs 
a  lot  in  this  way 
really  meditate  but 
the  better  for  me 
trust  walk,  and  trusl 
I  am  a  quiet  person 
people  but  these 
people  if  I  really 
was  really  wonderful 
It  relaxed  me  so 
marvelous   things 
days  to  me  were  the 
life;  they  helped  me  1 
people  and  I  learned 
matlon  that  I  had 
I  really  enjoyed  It  wl 
groups  and  discussed 
are  a  good  idea,  b 
do  not  learn  that 
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I  think  that  I  have  left 
circle  only  to  return 

out  at  least  twice  a  day, 
mother  asked  me  why 
restored  my  faith  in 


to  see  you  again? 
remember  me.  I  came 
Essex  with  Mrs.  Klsh 


over  I  see  that  words 
Irue  appreciation  for  all 
you  once  again, 
shining  through, 

Stephanie  Abbott. 
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my  problems  easier 
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.  I  never  knew  how  to 

low  that  I  do  life  is  all 

knowing.  I  liked  the 

lift  very  much  because 

md  did  not  trust  many 

tau  ;ht  me  that  I  can  trust 
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and  I  really  got  Into  it. 

I  did   many  other 

all  in  all  those  two 
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understand  and  trust 
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I  had  a  really 
two  days.  I  only 
for  longer,   not  to 
but  so  that  we  could 
than  Just  two  and 
getting  to  know 

everyone  was  so 

operative.  The  leaders 
and  were  very  e 
the  same  time.  I 
from  the  time  I  got 
Even   when  I  had 
couple  of  days  I 
friendly  to  everyone 
good  mood,  knowini; 
such  good  people  in 
for  two  days,  for  _ 
stand  all  those  thin^ 

I    did    not    expect 
good.  I  think  it  reall  7 
Closing   Circle   had    a 
me.  Beautiful,  though 
world,  that  place.  I 
to  have  lunch  or  to 

If  the  community 
it  will  be  because 
it.  the  only  way 
perlenclng  it.  Other , 
it.  but  the  feeling  I 
no  way  to  the 
it.  That's  about  all 
about  my  mind  and 
and  theirs.  I  learned 
point  I'd  never 
sometimes  isn't  all 
to  like  a  person's 
the  mood  when  I 
with  others.  I  think 
learned  that  some  of 
weren't  so  bad  after 
about 

feelings,  food.      ^__ 

bus  seats  and  al'mosit 
possibly  could  learn, 
enced  a  lot  of  thtag! 
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To  the  U.S.  Qovernmint. 
To  the  Big  Guy  behind 
And  to  the  Next 


"I    was   overjoyed; 


etc..  etc.  They  were 
I've  had  since  I'd 
quote — unquote  (by 

Alvln  Toffler  once 
takes  place  In  the 
(This  guy  facinates 

Alvln  also  stated, 
most  of  our  schools 
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is  going  on. 
workshops. 


I  would 


time  at  TJVM  those 
it  could  have  been 
out  of  more  school 
have  had  more  electlveg 
also  everyone  was  just 
so  well!  Everyone, 
and  really  quite  co- 
put  you  right  at  ease 
._  and  instructive  at 
a  very  warm  feeling 
there  to  the  time  I  left. 
4een  out.  for  the  next 
more  nice  and  more 
It  put  me  in  such  a 
that  there  were  still 
the  world  to  take  lis  in 
and  help  us  under- 
It  was  so  interesting, 
anything   nearly   that 
turned  out  great.  The 
great    sad   effect   on 
.  It  was  such  another 
wasn't  even  in  a  hurry 
leave,  I  dreaded  leaving, 
von't  pay  for  next  year, 
haven't  experienced 
can  know  Is  by  ex- 
p  Bople  had  told  me  about 
got,  then,  compared  in 
I  have  now.  I  loved 
Also,  I  learned  a  lot 
feelings  toward  others 
ways  of  relaxing  to  a 
n  besides  sleep,  which 
that  relaxing.  I  learned 
(Sometimes  I  get  in 
stand  any  contact 
I'm  over  that  a  lot.)  1 
the  people  I  didn't  like 
111!  I  Just  learned  more 
thoughts,    moods, 
;,  laughter.  Interest, 
anything  else  that  I 
I  learned  and  experl- 
I'd  never  known  were 
get  a  chance  to  go 
ig  like  that  again,  I'm 
If  it  is  during  my  days 
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his  desk. 
Th^ng  (Horrah!) 


facinated;    intrigued; 


opened;    curious;    overwhelmed;    surprised; 


the  most  fulfilling  days 
begun  High  School." 
ne.) 
s:ated,  "Not  all  learning 
;lassroom."  How  true? 
»ie  .  .  .). 
'I  am  convinced  that 

(if  today  are  tooling  up 

students   for   yesterday's    world    Instead   of 
tomorrow's." 

The  Next  thing  tsaches  out  of  formal 
classrooms,  plus,  "too  s"  students  for  tomor- 
row. Tomorrow's  worl  i  lies  in  the  mind,  and 
the  Next  thing  is  a  sch  doI  of  minds.  School? 

Define  School:  A  building  with  metal, 
plastic  and  wood  seas.  Including  Teachers. 
Students  and  Admlni$tration.  (Sp?)  Persons 
age  16  &  imder  to  age  ^  Must  attend— By  law. 
by  that  definition,  tlie  Next  thing  is  not  a 


school. 
The  Next  thing  is  e 


way;  a  place  to  learn. 


Life  comes  before  Maih.  Real  Survival  comes 
before  formal  Education. 

So  what  could  poss  bly  stop  the  teachings 
of  life,  and  Survival?  £  urely  not.  The  Govern- 
ment. Surely  not  Mr.  I  xecutive.  Certainly  not 
money! 

People  keep  on  real  Izlng  what  lies  beyond 
an  8  hour  day  of  worl  . 
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Nothing  will  stop  this  "new"  trend. 
I'm  too  young  to  fight  to  the  finish,  but 
I'll  try.  Nothing  stops  the  willing. 
I've  struck  again — 

from  Me  Remember? 

Karin  Davis. 
P5. — This  is  no  joke. 


Sevanton.  Vt.,  November  25,  1973. 

DEAR  Burt  and  John:  You  have  asked  me 
for  an  evaluation  of  the  day  you  spent  at 
BFA,  on  November  8.  I  can  speak  only  for 
the  two  classes  I  had. 

I  can  say  that  the  results  of  what  you  did 
were  fantastic.  The  amount  of  participation 
and  cooperation  you  got  from  the  kids  was 
incredible.  Your  approach  was  quite 
straightforward,  honest  and  open.  The  kids 
sensed  this  right  off.  You  knew  how  to  in- 
volve everyone.  Changing  seats  in  the  class 
was  one  of  the  keys,  I  think.  By  moving 
around,  each  person  was  completely  "on  his 
own",  ready  to  explore  himself,  the  "new 
others"  around  him,  and  do  his  own  thing 
freely. 

A  characteristic  of  the  community  is  a  fear 
of  being  people  with  feelings,  breaking  bar- 
riers down. 

To  discover  what  it  means  to  be  a  person 
and  like,  yet  not  like,  everyone  else  is  a 
neat  experience.  To  do  this  freely  is  really 
getting  off  naturally.  Maybe,  for  the  first 
time,  some  of  these  kids  discovered  what  it 
means  to  be  naturally  high  to  them.  I  can 
say  that  the  whole  feeling  of  happiness  per- 
meated the  rest  of  the  school.  I  had  a  few 
kids  in  class  later  on  in  the  day.  They  came 
in  with  big  smiles  on  their  faces!  It  was  the 
first  time  I  saw  my  second  period  family 
living  class  relate  to  each  other  as  a  group. 
Many  said  the  next  day  that  they  felt  closer 
as  a  group.  Even  though  you  didn't  do  as 
many  active  things  first  period,  the  space- 
man idea  was  a  success.  This  was  my  class 
with  the  most  serious  personal  problems. 
They  showed  some  good  insights.  They  also 
like  to  talk!  They  also  spread  the  "good" 
word  throughout  the  day  about  the  class. 

There  is  only  one  thing  you  missed.  Not 
all  of  my  second  period  class  knew  what 
you  were  trjring  to  do.  I  clarified  with  those 
people  the  next  day.  Once  they  knew  your 
intent,  they  said  they  did  feel  happier.  The 
introduction  to  that  class  was  brief.  Part 
of  it  may  have  been  my  fault. 

I'd  like  to  put  in  a  personal  comment.  I 
was  so  happy  with  those  two  classes.  If  any- 
thing went  wrong  during  my  other  classes, 
it  didn't  even  bother  me.  The  other  teach- 
ers, who  were  substituting  during  the  day. 
said  they  enjoyed  the  class,  too. 

Thanks  again  for  all  you  did! 
Sincerely. 

Lou  Ann  Pournier. 

P.S.  As  soon  as  I  find  out  where  our  De- 
cember 6th  meeting  is,  I'll  let  you  know. 


Howard  Mental  Health  Services, 

Burlington,  Vt..  May  15, 1974. 
The  Next  Thing, 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Deab  Bert:  Recently  someone  from  TNT 
mentioned  to  me  that  I  might  write  a  letter 
of  support  which  could  be  used  in  your  ef- 
fort to  seciu-e  continued  funding.  I  am  happy 
to  take  this  opporttmlty  to  do  so. 

As  you  know,  the  Next  Think  has  been  a 
valuable  resource  to  me  in  my  work  as  a 
Regional  Drug  Education  Coordinator.  I  have 
many  times  referred  community  groups  and 
school  personnel  to  TNT  as  an  excellent  re- 
source for  alternative  high  programs.  The 
Next  Think  is  the  only  organized  group  in 
the  state  providing  comprehensive,  high 
quality  training  in  a  wide  variety  of  alterna- 
tives to  chemically  Induced  highs.  Such  al- 
ternatives are  critical  for  successful  drug 
abuse  education  and  prevention  efforts,  espe- 
cially among  high  school  age  people.  I  think 
the  St.  Albans  program  of  6  weeks  of  training 


for  a  group  of  high  school  students  and  drop 
outs  was  an  excellent  example  of  TNT's  pro- 
viding a  much  needed  resource  for  a  com- 
munity in  which  I  and  others  were  attempt- 
ing to  organize  an  effective  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention program. 

The  workshops  organized  by  TNT  for  the 
greater  Bivllngton  area  are  another  aspect  ot 
your  program  I  would  like  to  praise.  As  both 
a  participant  In  and  leader  of  variovis  evening 
sessions,  I  have  learned  and  grown  as  an  in- 
dividual and  involved  person.  Once  again, 
no  other  organization  that  I  know  of  In  Ver- 
mont offers  anywhere  near  as  much,  open  to 
all,  at  little  or  no  cost,  as  TNT  through  the 
ongoing  workshops. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  note  that  if  John 
McKenna.  Bruce  Levine  and  Mark  Gabriel, 
to  name  only  a  few,  are  any  indication  of 
the  kind  of  persons  and  growth  potential  as- 
sociation with  The  Next  Think  offers.  It 
would  behoove  all  who  could  to  Join  TI^T  for 
a  time.  The  Next  Think  is  internally  and  ex- 
ternally a  very  significant  education  and 
himmn  growth  organization  which  I  fully 
endorse  and  support. 
Yours  in  peace, 

Steven  M.  Gold. 


People  Who  Case, 
St.  Albans.  Vt..  May  1. 1974. 
Dan  Mater, 

The  Next  Thing,  Couruelling  And  Testing 
Center.  University  of  Vermont.  Burling- 
ton. Vt. 
Dear  Dan  :  It  is  my  pleasure  as  co-director 
of  People  Who  Care  to  write  this  letter  of 
appreciation. 

It  was  with  the  aid  of  your  organization 
that  we  vsrere  able  to  put  on  two  programs 
aimed  at  community  education  about  drug 
use  and  abuse.  In  terms  of  success,  the  Elm 
St.  School  program  is  still  functioning  and 
on-going  with  great  enthusiasm  from  those 
Involved. 

If  we  were  able  (and  in  my  opinion  we 
were)  to  educate  a  few  people  to  be  able 
to  communicate  more  constructively  and  If 
we  have  provided  some  of  the  youth  in  this 
cnmmiinit.y  with  alternatives  to  drug  use  and 
abuse  then  we  have  been  successful  and  you 
and  your  organization  have  played  a  major 
role. 

It  is  with  sincere  apperication  that  I  am 
vnrltlng  to  you. 

Thank  you  once  again. 

Michael  S.  Spivack. 

Codirector. 

Threshold,  May  7, 1974. 
Mr.  Dan  Meter, 

The  Next  Thing,  University  of  Vermont. 
Counseling  Center,  BurBngton,  Vt. 
Dear  Mr.  Meyer:  I  am  writing  in  support 
of  The  Next  Thing  and  its  very  competent 
staff.  In  my  opinion  your  organization  pro- 
vides necessary  and  tmique  programs  which 
benefit  the  people  of  Northern  Vermont. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  working  in 
collaboration  with  the  staff  on  a  nvunber 
of  projects  and  personally  observing  the 
positive  effect  of  your  services. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  these  services 
might  not  be  offered  if  The  Next  Thing  did 
not  exist  and  I  believe  that  this  would  cause 
a  real  gap  in  service  delivery  for  the  entire 
community. 

If  there  Is  a  way  that  I  can  further  dem- 
onstrate my  support  please  do  not  hestitate 
to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  Scraal, 
Director,  Day  Center. 


Essex  Junction  Educational  Centeb. 

Essex  Junction.  Vt..  May  15. 1974. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concesn:  Our  course  In 
Hvunan  Relations  has  as  its  first  unit,  mental 
emotional  health,  accent  on  self. 

Bev  Frenette  gave  our  classes  a  real  boost 
by  demonstrating  and  having  us  actually  par- 


ticipate in  mood  modifying  exercises,  a  defi- 
nite substitute  for  self  pity  and/or  drugs. 
To  trust  and  to  be  able  to  relax,  take  time 
to  enjoy  rest,  free  of  tension,  seemed  to  be 
her  message,  and  I  know,  by  the  response, 
that  she  was  accepted  here. 
Sincerely, 

Barbara  Reed, 
School  Nurse  Teacher, 

Charlotte,  Vt.,  May  4. 1974. 
The  Next  Thing, 
University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington.  Vt. 

To  Whom  It  Mat  Concern:  I  am  writing 
to  express  my  support  for  The  Next  Thing 
and  to  urge  that  their  funding  continues. 

The  Next  Thing  is  an  effective  community 
resovu"ce  reaching  a  broad  cross-section  of 
people  from  high  school  students  learning 
about  alternatives  to  drug  usage,  to  middle 
aged  and  older  exploring  new  directions  in 
their  lives  and  growing  in  new  ways.  With 
the  help  of  the  workshops  I  have  attended.  I 
feel  I  have  become  more  aware  of  myself,  my 
interactions,  and  various  alternatives  avaU- 
able to  me.  Another  valuable  aspect  has  been 
new  friendships  and  contact  with  other 
community  resources.  The  workshop  facili- 
tators have  been  competent  in  terms  of 
group  processes,  and  knowledgeable  in  their 
speciality  areas. 

I  would  view  the  cessation  of  the  Next 
Thing's  services  as  a  substantial  community 
loss  and  I  hope  they  are  granted  continued 
funding. 

In  good  health, 

Susan  K.  Wisehaet. 

People's  Free  Clinic, 
Burttngton.  Vt.,  May  17. 1974. 
Nancy  Koch, 

The  Next  Thing,  UVM  Counseling  and  Test- 
ing Center.  Burlington,  Vt. 

Dear  Nanct:  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of 
the  clinic  in  support  of  The  Next  Thing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  yoiu*  organization  is  a  valu- 
able community  resource  to  much  of  our 
clinic  population  who  use  Its  various  work- 
shops in  dealing  with  their  own  frustrations 
and  as  outlets  for  their  feelings  both  posi- 
tive and  negative.  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Free  Clinic  to  have  a  place  such  as 
this  to  direct  patients  toward.  In  general,  I 
thmk  that  the  health  of  a  commimlty  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  its  mental  state,  that  is  the 
sense  of  belonging  and  purpose  of  its  mem- 
bers. Since  we  have  been  seeing  fewer  drug- 
related  problems,  I  take  this  as  some  measure 
of  your  success  in  instilling  that  sense  of 
purpose. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  your  program 
would  be  continued  In  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  H.  Bernstein,  M.D. 

Colchester  Junior  High  School, 

Colchester.  Vt.,  April  16. 1974. 
Mr.  Bert  Butler. 

University  of  Vermont.  Counseling  and  Test- 
ing Center,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Dear  Bert  :  Thank  you  for  the  "next  thing" 
materials.  I've  distributed  them. 

I  enjoyed  your  visit  here  too!  I  hope  well 
have  a  chance  to  work  together  again. 

The   kids   were   very   excited   about   their 
day  with  you  at  Living  &  Learning.  Thank 
you  for  making  their  world  a  little  larger. 
Sincerely, 

Dorothy  8.  Brown   (Ms.), 

School  Counselor. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress is  debating  national  health  insur- 
ance, and  the  Senate  will  shortly  have 
before  it  a  bill  to  provide  direct  access  to 
psychologists  and  optometrists  xinder  the 
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Federal  employees  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion 
again  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  mental  health  bill,  S.  1375.  I 
introduced  in  conjunction  with  Con- 
gressman Michael  Harrington  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. While  we  did  not  pretend  the 
coverage  was  complete,  or  the  form  final, 
it  does  provide  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  mental  health  care  by  psychia- 
trists, psychologists,  and  other  trained 
professionals.  Our  purpose  was  to  stimu- 
late debate  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
critical  need  for  mental  health  care  as 
priorities  in  health  care  and  insurance 
are  established.  With  that  purpose  in 
mind,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  my  remarks  on  in- 
troducing S.  1375  and  also  the  text  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1375.  A  bill  to  provide  adequate  mental 
health  care  and  psychiatric  care  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  20  mUllon  Americans 
may  suffer  from  mental  illness. 

If  those  projections  applied  to  a  physical 
disease,  this  co\intry  would  declare  a  national 
emergency  and  would  launch  some  sort  of 
crash  program  to  conquer  mental  lUness. 

Despite  the  absence  of  such  a  declaration, 
public  awarenes  of  mental  Illness  Is  growing, 
and  we  are  learning  that  It  Is  a  disease  which 
afflicts  many  people  in  various  ways  and 
which  often  can  be  successfully  treated. 

Proof  of  this  growth  In  public  understand- 
ing Is  the  fact  that  many  health  Insurance 
programs  now  cover  treatment  and  hospitali- 
zation costs  resulting  from  mental  Illness. 

However,  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  mental 
health  still  does  not  receive  the  priority 
attention  given  other  types  of  health  care 
problems. 

Of  course,  one  might  argue  that.  In  the  face 
of  complaints  about  the  rising  cost  of  medi- 
cal care,  the  distinction  Is  not  worth  making. 

However,  as  we  look  toward  the  day,  not 
too  distant.  I  hope,  when  we  will  have  some 
type  of  national  health  Insurance  program 
to  insure  adequate  medical  treatment,  re- 
gardless of  an  Individual's  Income  for  physi- 
cal disorders,  we  hear  too  little  discussion  of 
providing  the  same  opportunities  for  ade- 
quate mental  health  care. 

For  that  reason,  I  Introduce  today  a  bill, 
admittedly  far  from  complete,  to  provide 
mental  health  care  for  all  Americans  In  need 
of  such  care. 

The  bill  does  not  address  Itself  to  cost  or 
how  the  program  wiH  be  financed.  Hearings 
will  provide  better  answers  than  I  to  these 
questions.  I  offer  the  legislation  not  as  a 
solution,  then,  but  as  a  vehicle  for  discussion. 

The  sooner  such  a  discussion  begins,  the 
sooner  the  Nation  will  arrive  at  satisfactory 
answers  as  to  how  best  Insure  that  our  sys- 
tem of  health  care  provides  adequate  treat- 
ment for  all  types  of  illnesses. 

Certainly  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
give  full  credit  to  Congressman  Michael 
Harrington  of  Massachusetts  for  taking  the 
Initiative  In  this  matter.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
diiclng  Is  taken  from  legislation  prepared  by 
Congressman  Harrington  which  he  will  In- 
troduce today  In  the  House. 

S.    1375 

A   bill   to  provide  adequate   mental   health 

care  and  psychiatric  care  to  all  Americans 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
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DB  TNmONS 

Sec.  103.  For  pur]  loses  of  this  Act — 
(a)  The  term  "]  isychlatrlc  hospital  care" 
means  all  care  an(  [  services  provided  to  an 
Individual  In  a  p<  ychiatric  hospital  which 
meets  the  conditio:  is  specified  in  section  104 
(a).  Such  care  shill  be  limited  to  a  period 
of  ninety  days  durl  ag  any  benefit  period,  ex- 
cept that  at  the  re  luest  of  such  individual's 
physician  an  addlt  onal  thirty-day  period  of 
care  may  be  allow^  if  a  utilization  review 
and  functioning  as  re- 
I  4(a)  (9) )  determines  that 


such  additional  pe  riod  of  care  Is  necessary. 


may  be  granted  by  the 
tjoard  but  not  less  often 


than  every  thirty  d  lys. 

(b)  The  term  'psychotherapeutic  care" 
means  all  visits  m  ide  by  an  individual  to  a 
psychotherapist  for  mental  health  care  or 
treatment  which  1 ;  of  an  active  preventive, 
diagnostic,  therape  utic,  or  rehabilitative  na- 
ture, except  that  1  he  number  of  such  visits 
may  be  made  during  any 
not  exceed  twenty  imless 


the  physician  to  u  hom  the  visits  are  made 
is  participating  in  a  group  health  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  term  "Orescrlptlon  drugs"  means 
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drugs  and  biological!  for  which  a  physician's 
prescription  Is  necessary,  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  a  physicie  n  as  an  integral  part  of 
an  Individual's  psy  :hotherapeutlc  care  or 
treatment,  and  which  are  sold  or  otherwise 
provided  by  a  reglstei  ed  phEkrmaclst  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  by  more  than  10  per  centum 
the  cost  to  the  phariaaclst  of  providing  such 
drugs  or  blologlcals. 

(d)  The  term  "j  sychotherapeutlc  home 
care"  means  all  hone  visits  made  to  an  in- 
dividual by  a  licensed  psychotherapist  or  by 
qualified  staff  members  of  a  mental  health 
clinic  or  comprehens  Ive  mental  health  center 
approved  for  purpose  of  this  title  by  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  The  term  "da  7  mental  hospital  care" 
means  all  care  and  services  provided  to  an 
Individual  in  an  li  stitutlon,  approved  for 
purposes  of  this  title  by  the  Secretary,  which 
Is  primarily  engaged  in  furnishing  psycho- 
therapeutic treatme  it  and  psychiatric  hos- 
pital care  and  servlc  ss  during  daytime  hours 
to  patients  but  doei  not  provide  them  with 
twenty- four-hoxir  a  :commodatlons,  subject 
to  the  same  nlnetj  -day  limit  (with  addi- 
tional coverage  upon  a  fndlng  of  medical 
necessity)  as  Is  prcvlded  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  psychi- 
atric hospital  care. 

(f)  The  term  "nlgbt  mental  hospital  care" 
means  all  care  and  services  provided  to  an 
Individual  in  an  institution,  approved  for 
purposes  of  this  titU  by  the  Secretary,  which 
Is  engaged  in  providing  psychotherapeutic 
treatment,  sleeping  accommodations,  and 
related  care  and  set-vices  during  nighttime 
hours  to  individuals  who  are  not  patients  in 
the  institution  on  a  twenty-four-hour  basis 
but  who  engage  In  employment  or  other  ac- 
tivities on  a  regulsjr  basis  during  daytime 
hours,  subject  to  thie  same  ninety-day  limit 
(with  additional  coverage  upon  a  finding  of 
medical  necessity)  as  is  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  I  section  with  respect  to 
psychiatric  hospltaljcare. 

(g)  The  term  'Thalf-way  house  care" 
means  the  care  furnished  by — 

(1)  those  institutions  providing  a  transi- 
tional residence  for  I  patients  who  have  been 
released  from  hospitalization  and  who  have 
been  accepted  for  half-way  house  treatment 
at  the  recommendation  of  their  physician 
and  which  recommendation  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  utilization  review  board  and 
who  can  leave  the  jhalf-way  house  for  au- 
tonomous living  within  the  community  and 
who  can  be  trained^  to  maintain  themselves 
productively  in  a  community; 

(2)  those  instltuilons  that  provide  long- 
term  living  arrangennents  for  patients  who 
have  been  released  from  hospitalization  and 
who  have  been  accejpted  for  half-way  house 
treatment  at  the  rfecommendatlon  of  their 
physician  and  which  recommendation  has 
been  approved  by  the  utilization  review 
board  and  who  require  permanent  substitu- 
tion for  hospitalization  and  who  can  be 
maintained  in  the  community  with  continu- 
ing supporting  help]  and 

(3)  any  Instltumon  to  any  individual 
(whether  or  not  such  Individual  has  been 
hospitalized)  if  the  care  Is  furnished  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  individual's  physi- 
cian and  such  recommendation  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  utilization  review  board. 

(h)  The  term  "community  mental  health 
center  services"  means  all  care  and  services 
provided  to  an  Injilvldual  in  the  central 
facility  of  an  agenc^  or  organization,  meet- 
ing the  requiremehts  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  and  approved 
for  purposes  of  thi  title  by  the  Secretary, 
which  is  engaged  in  making  available 
through  such  a  facility  to  at  least  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  residents  of  the  com- 
munity where  suca  facility  Is  located  a 
comprehensive  program  of  mental  health 
care  and  treatment.] 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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(J)  The  term  "provider  of  care  and  serv- 
ices" means  a  hospital  or  other  institution 
or  entity  (Including  a  psychiatrist  or  other 
licensed  psychotherapist)  which  provides 
care  or  services  of  any  of  the  types  enumer- 
ated in  section  102(a)  and  meets  the  appU- 
cable  conditions  prescribed  in  section  104. 

The  term  "psychotherapist"  includes  a 
psychiatrist,  psychologist,  social  worker, 
nurse,  or  paraprofesslonal  who  meets  such 
training  and  experience  qualifications  as  the 
Secretary  sbaU  by  regulation  prescribe. 

qualifications  of  PROVmERS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  A  psychiatric  hospital  may 
participate  in  the  program  under  this  title 
only  if  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  — 

(1)  It  provides  active  diagnostic,  thera- 
putlc,  and  rehabilitative  services  with  respect 
to  mental  illness,  furnishing  these  services 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  physicians; 

(2)  the  Secretary  (with  the  agreement  of 
the  Committee  on  Mental  Health)  finds  It 
Is  qualified  to  furnish  active  treatment  on 
the  basis  of  staffing  and  other  pertinent  fac- 
tors; 

(3)  It  maintains  adequate  clincal  records 
on  all  patients  (including  reports  on  the  de- 
gree and  intensity  of  any  treatment  fur- 
nished) ; 

(4)  It  Is  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals; 

(5)  It  has  bylaws  in  effect  with  respect 
to  Its  staff  of  psychiatrists  and  other  physi- 
cians, and  has  filed  with  the  Secretary  an 
agreement  that  in  granting  staff  privileges  it 
will  not  discriminate  on  any  ground  unre- 
lated to  professional  qualifications; 

(6)  It  has  a  requirement  that  every  pa- 
tient will  be  under  the  care  of  a  licensed 
physician,  and  will  receive  weekly  a  full  psy- 
chotherapy session  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Mental  Health,  with  the  ratio 
of  patients  to  physicians  never  exceeding 
forty  to  one; 

(7)  it  provides  twenty-four-hour  nursing 
service  rendered  or  supervised  by  a  licensed 
registered  nurse,  and  has  a  registered  nurse 
on  duty  at  all  times,  with  the  ratio  of 
patients  to  nvirses  never  exceeding  twenty- 
five  to  one  during  the  nighttime  hours  or 
ten  to  one  during  the  daytime  hours,  and 
with  the  ratio  of  licensed  practical  nurses 
to  licensed  registered  nurses  never  exceeding 
five  to  one; 

(8)  It  has  a  pharmacy  and  drug  thera- 
peutics committee  which  establishes  policies 
for  the  selection,  acquisition,  and  utUlzatlon 
of  drugs  and  blologlcals; 

(9)  It  has  a  utilization  review  board  estab- 
lished under  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  109  which  (A) 
consists  of  not  more  than  eight  persons,  who 
shall  Include  three  members  of  the  general 
public,  one  physician,  one  psychotherapist, 
one  paraprofesslonal,  and  two  additional 
members  appointed  from  among  other  per- 
sons In  these  categories  (and  not  more  than 
two  of  whom  shall  be  on  the  staff  of  the 
hospital),  and  (B)  meets  at  least  once  every 
thirty  days  to  review  the  care  provided  to 
each  patient  of  the  hospital  to  determine 
If  further  care  for  him  Is  needed; 

(10)  it  has  one  or  more  individuals  specif. 
Ically  assigned  the  duty  of  assuring  that  the 
legal  rights  of  the  patients  are  protected;  and 

(11)  it  meets  all  of  the  conditions  specified 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  No  provider  of  care  and  services  may 
participate  In  the  program  under  this  title 
unless — 

(1)  It  keeps  such  adequate  records  of  all 
care  and  services  provided  to  Individuals 
eligible  for  benefits  under  this  title  as  the 
Secretary  may  require; 

(2)  It  has  written  policies  and  procedures 
which  provide  for  a  systematic  evaluation 
Of  Its  total  program  at  appropriate  Intervals 
m  order  to  assure  the  quality  of  Its  care  and 


services  and  the  appropriate  utilization 
thereof  as  well  as  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  program  under  this  title; 

(3)  it  meets  all  applicable  conditions  and 
requirements  of  the  law  of  the  State  and 
political  subdivision  in  which  it  is  located 
and  all  applicable  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  Federal  law,  and  (In  the  case  of  an 
Institutional  provider)  meets  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association;  and 

(4)  it  meets  such  other  conditions,  require- 
ments, and  standards  as  the  Secretary  (with 
the  agreement  of  the  Committee  on  Mental 
Health)  may  impose  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  recipients  of  its  care  and  services,  to 
assure  the  quality  of  the  care  and  services 
furmshed  them,  and  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  under  this  title. 
payment  or  pRovmzRs  of  care  and  services 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  shall  periodically 
determine  the  amount  which  should  be  paid 
under  this  title  to  each  provider  of  care 
and  services  with  respect  to  the  care  and 
services  furnished  by  it,  and  the  provider 
shall  be  paid,  at  such  time  or  times  as  tl;e 
Secretary  believes  appropriate  (but  not  less 
often  than  monthly)  and  prior  to  audit 
and  settlement  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  from  the  Federal  Mental  Health  Trust 
Fund  created  by  section  110,  the  amounts 
su  determined,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpay- 
ments or  underpayments;  except  that  no 
such  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  provider 
of  care  and  services  unless  it  has  furnished 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest in  order  to  determine  the  amounts 
due  such  provider  under  this  Act  for  the 
period  with  respect  to  which  the  amoimts 
are  being  paid  or  any  prior  period. 

NONDXrPLICATION  OF  BENEFITS 

Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  payments  may  be  made 
tmder  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
under  any  State  plan  approved  under  title 
XIX  of  such  Act,  or  under  any  other  Federal 
law  or  program,  with  respect  to  any  care  or 
services  for  which  payment  Is  made  (or 
could  upon  application  be  made)  imder 
this  title. 

ADMINISTRATION;  COMMITTEE  ON  MENTAL 
HEALTH 

Sec.  107.  The  program  under  this  title 
shaU  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  Committee 
on  Mental  Health  which  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  and  shall  consist  of  twenty- 
one  members  Including  five  psychiatrists, 
five  hospital  administrators,  five  former 
mental  patients,  five  members  of  the  general 
public,  and  the  Secretary,  who  shall  be 
Chairman.  The  Committee  shall  be  specifi- 
cally responsible  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  approval  of  all  providers 
of  care  and  services  for  participation  in  th© 
program  under  this  title  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  guidelines  and  qualifica- 
tions to  be  applied  to  any  of  such  providers 
not  affiliated  with  any  specific  psychiatric 
hospital.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
service  of  the  members  of  th©  Conmilttee 
other  than  the  Secretary,  and  the  manner 
In  which  the  Committee  performs  its  func- 
tions, shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPKIATIONS 

Sec.  108.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  Including  any  sums 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable reserve  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
imder  this  Act. 

REPORT 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an- 
nually  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
a  full  report  on  the  program  under  this  Act, 
Including  his  recommendations  for  any  im- 
provements or  modifications  therein. 


STUDT  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  COSTS 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  study,  over  a  five-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  of  the  costs  of  providing 
mental  health  insurance  under  various 
conditions  and  with  varytag  specifications, 
in  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  national  program  providing 
such  insurance,  or  expanding  the  program 
under  this  title,  and  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
results  of  such  study  together  with  hU 
recommendations. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  ill.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  (taking  into  account  the 
comparable  provisions  of  title  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  regulations 
thereunder)  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
and  provide  for  Its  effective  administration. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  112.  This  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  care  and  services  furnished  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
which  begins  more  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  FOOD  SECU- 
RITY DEMANDS  NEW  LEADER- 
SHIP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  are  faced  with  a  challenge  which 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  mankind.  While 
other  issues  may  eclipse  for  the  moment 
the  seriousness  of  food  security,  the  sig- 
nificance of  assiu-ing  an  adequate  and 
stable  food  supply  could  not  be  more 
imperative  for  the  generations  which  will 
follow  ours. 

Throughout  most  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, population  has  grown  at  only  an 
arithmetic  rate.  It  took  almost  2,000 
years  for  the  world's  population  to  double 
from  the  numbers  inhabiting  the  Earth 
at  the  time  of  Pericles.  However,  during 
the  17th  century  the  rate  suddenly  began 
to  expand  geometrically,  with  the  world's 
population  now  doubling  every  34  years. 

Scientists  soon  realized  that  the 
growth  of  world  population  and  the  cor- 
responding growth  in  consumption  of  the 
world's  resources  threatened  to  exhaust 
the  world's  supply  of  these  resources 
within  a  finite  period  of  time.  As  a  re- 
sult, new  concerns  arose  within  the  com- 
plex of  social  priorities:  pljinning  for 
balanced  growth  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources. 

Attempts  to  curb  population  growth 
have  fallen  far  behind  the  expectations 
of  population  planners.  In  India,  for  ex- 
ample, the  annual  p>opulation  growth 
rate  was  1.4  percent  in  1951.  By  1974  this 
rate  had  climbed  to  about  2.5  percent. 

Adding  to  these  demands  on  the 
world's  resources  was  the  spectacular  rise 
in  per  capita  consumption  of  resources. 
As  affluence  rose  in  many  coimtries  their 
citizens  began  to  consume  an  ever-in- 
creasing personal  share  of  the  planet's 
wealth.  If  life  as  we  know  it  is  to  be  pre- 
served for  our  children  then  someone 
better  begin  thinking  ahead. 

The  present  century  brings  upon  our 
policymakers  vastly  different  responsi- 
bilities corresponding  to  vastly  different 
problems.  And  one  of  the  most  crucial  of 
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these  responsibilities  is  protecting  the 
availability  of  life  sustaining  resources. 

Leaders  throughout  the  world  may 
spend  countless  hours  debating  the  need 
for  military  manpower  and  hardware. 
Yet  no  aspect  of  national  security  is  more 
important  than  the  ability  of  a  country 
to  provide  its  citizens  with  enough  to  eat. 

Clearly,  the  challenges  of  food  security 
require  new  and  innovative  leadership. 
The  problems  of  the  future  can  no  longer 
be  met  with  solutions  extrapolated  from 
the  past.  We  must  approach  food  policy 
in  the  coming  years  unprejudiced  with 
our  own  history. 

Characteristic  of  this  type  of  new  lead- 
ership is  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Shaughnessy,  of  AID.  I  am  privileged  to 
know  and  have  worked  with  Mr.  Shaugh- 
nessy for  several  months  when  he  was  on 
special  assignment  with  my  staff  last  fall. 
With  an  excellent  practical  background 
of  field  work  in  India  and  administrative 
leadership  as  hesid  of  the  donation  sec- 
tion of  our  food  for  peace  program,  he 
brings  well-balanced  experience  to  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  the  U.S.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  World  Food  Conference, 
where  he  presently  serves.  It  is  the  com- 
bination of  experience  and  irmovative- 
ness  which  must  lead  the  way  into  a  new 
era  of  food  policies. 

Recently  Mr.  Shaughnessy  spoke  before 
the  Washington  State  League  of  Women 
Voters.  His  address  provides  an  excellent 
appreciation  for  the  new  context  within 
which  food  policies  must  be  developed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food  Polict  Considerations  in  Times  of 
scascitt 

(By  Daniel  E.  Shaughnessy) 

The  theme  of  this  occasion  la  trade  and 
scarcities.  This  Is  a  large  topic,  but  It  Is 
Important,  and  it  Is  timely.  After  having  ex- 
perienced gas  lines;  when  bakers  teXk  about 
bread  costing  a  dollar  a  loaf;  when  our  lights 
have  dimmed  because  of  less  power,  and 
when  everything  seems  to  coet  more  than  it 
should,  then  I  think  we'd  better  taUc  about 
scarcity  and  vital  trade  issues. 

Therefore,  and  within  the  theme  of  this 
meeting,  I  would  like  to  dlscviss  the  subject 
of  food. 

We  live  In  a  world  which  becomes  more 
and  more  concerned  about  food  each  day. 
Housewives  and  farmers,  food  processors  and 
commodity  dealers,  and  government  officials 
and  International  leaders  all  have  specific 
interests.  Food  Issues  are  on  the  agenda  of 
international  conferences;  they  appear  In 
college  currlculae;  they  are  the  subject  of 
television  documentaries,  and  they  are  the 
theme  of  meetings  such  as  this  one.  Concern 
ranges  from  prices  in  the  supermarket  to  the 
need  for  international  food  agreements,  and 
the  wide  spectrum  in  between;  of  produc- 
tion problems,  consumption  levels,  the  need 
for  food  aid,  and  the  importance  of  com- 
mercial trade  agreements. 

Why  the  concern? 

Well,  I  am  sure  you  have  all  heard  the  vital 
statistics  that  are  avaUable: 

World  supplies  of  grsiln  would  last  only  30 
days  If  sources  of  supply  were  ended; 

Next  year  there  will  be  four  blUion  people 
on  earth: 

Several  areas  of  the  world  are  in  the  midst 
of  severe  drought,  or  have  experienced  seri- 
ous reductions  In  food  production,  and 

The  cost  of  food  has  risen  considerably. 


to  evaluate   world 
coming  years.  I  say 


As  a  result,  it  lecomes  necessary  to  try 


food   prospects   over   the 
"try"  because,  as  in  most 


forecasting,  there  t  re  many  uncertainties.  It 
is  still  difficult  to  I  predict  the  weather;  no 
one  knows  how  raAldly  science  may  be  able 
to  achieve  breakth  roughs  in  better  ways  to 
produce  food;  and,  It  Is  even  more  difficult  to 
be  sure  how  well  people  and  nations  may 
cooperate  In  efforts  to  make  more  and  better 
food  available. 

We  do  know  th  fit  the  task  is  Immense. 
We  have  to  feed  7  5-80  million  more  people 
each  year,  and  ev;n  with  more  successful 
family  planning  programs,  this  figure  wiU 
continue  to  go  uf  for  a  good  many  years 
before  it  starts  to  go  down.  What  Is  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  t  lat  this  figure  translates 
Into  a  demand,  wl:  Ich,  at  present  consump- 
tion levels,  equal!  about  25  million  more 
tons  of  grain  each  year. 

We  know  that  i  liUlons  of  people  do  not 
now  get  enough  to  eat  to  keep  them  healthy 
or  make  them  ful  y  productive  citizens. 

We  know  that  ne  arly  all  the  best  farmland 
is  already  under  c  altlvation  and  that  most 
of  the  readily  aval  able  water  is  being  used. 

We  know  that  si  tmewbere  every  year,  and 
from  time  to  time  in  many  places,  we  will 
experience  bad  w(  ather  or  other  disasters 
seriously  affecting  food  output. 

We  know  that  f  )r  the  foreseeable  future, 
a  number  of  the  p  >orer  countries  with  large 
populations  will  h  ive  less  foreign  exchange 
to  Import  food  nee  led  to  maintain,  let  alone 
improve,  nutrition  levels. 

There  are  some  >osltlve  factors;  we  know 
from  the  record  ( f  the  past  twenty  years 
that  world  food  pr  xluctlon  has  increased  by 
two-thirds,  as  a  remit  of  the  application  of 
research,  the  sprqad  of  new  technologies, 
and  Investments  In  agriculture.  We  have 
learned  from  thesei  years  that  a  comprehen- 
sive, and  reasonaUly  well-financed  research 
effort,  followed  by  iexpanded  investment  and 
extension  prograio^,  can  contribute  to  the 
task  of  keeping  l^od  supplies  far  enough 
ahead  of  population  growth  to  permit  real 
improvements  in  nutrition.  However,  we  also 
know  that  progreak  will  be  slow. 

These  concerns,  fwhich  have  been  articu- 
lated many  times,  jand  which  are  shared  by 
many  individuals  feuch  as  yourselves,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  world  leaders  are  criti- 
cal. Indeed,  it  w^  the  natiire  and  extent 
of  concern  over  ^he  world  food  situation 
that  caused  Secretliry  Kissinger  to  suggest  a 
World  Food  Conf^ence  \n  his  first  United 
Nations  speech  laat  Fall.  In  his  speech.  Dr. 
Kissinger  spoke  ot  the  problems  of  global 
consumption  of  foi  td  in  excess  of  production, 
and  the  rapid  drawing  down  of  stocks.  He 
further  indicated  that  the  food  problem 
was  too  big  for  i  ny  one  cotmtry  to  cope 
with  alone. 

The  Secretary  tben  asked  that  a  World 
Food  Conference  Ije  organized  under  United 
Nations  auspices  IJi  1974  to  discuss  ways  to 
maintain  adequate!  food  supplies  and  to  con- 
centrate the  efforts  of  all  nations  on  the 
problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition.  He 
further  asked  that  nations  in  a  position  to 
do  so  offer  technio&l  assistance  for  improved 
production  of  food  and  said  that  the  United 
States  was  ready  vb  Jom  with  others  in  pro- 
viding such  asslstatice. 

Secretary  Klsslqger's  suggestion  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  blaiinual  meeting  of  the  UN 
Food  and  Agriculiure  Organization  held  in 
Rome  shortly  thefeafter,  and  in  December, 
the  United  Natio^  Oeneral  Assembly  for- 
mally adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
World  Food  Confidence  of  member  govern- 
ments of  the  UniteU  Nations. 

The  Conference  ^1  take  place  in  Rome  in 
early  November  1^74  and  the  Government 
of  Italy  will  hostjthe  meeting.  Prior  to  the 
November  gathering,  member  governments 
will  participate  la  three  preparatory  meet- 
ings during  the  cdtirse  of  the  year. 

The  first  of  thise  meetings  was  held  In 
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New  York  In  early]  February  and  was  at- 
tended by  more  tha  i  70  countries.  Its  func- 
tion was  to  select  o  Beers,  discuss  the  provi- 
sional agenda  for  the  November  Conference, 
cover  other  procedu  -al  matters,  and  agree  in 
general  on  relevant  backgrotmd  and  assess- 
ment papers  to  be  p  repared  by  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organiz  ition. 

The  Second  Preps  ratory  meeting  will  take 
place  in  early  June  In  Geneva.  Its  objectives 
will  be  to  draft  ths  rules  of  procedure  tat 
the  Conference,  review  the  FAO  assessment 
papers  and  approva  the  formal  agenda. 

The  third  preparatory  meeting  is  tenta- 
tively scheduled  for  I  late  September  In  Rome. 
At  this  meeting,  iqember  governments  wlli 
begin  the  actual  consideration  of  major  Is- 
sues and  finalize  atiy  remaining  procedural 
matters.  \ 

Conference  agenda  will 
sva  next  month.  It  will 
sssment  of  the  global 
3cond,  and  most  impor- 
of  national  and  inter- 
it  might  be  taken  to  ad- 


Agreement  on  thi 
be  finalized  In  Ge: 
include,  first,  an 
food  situation  and 
tant,  a  consideratli 
national  actions  th 
dress  the  problem. 

Assessment  pape: 
member  govemmen' 


are  being  prepared  for 
on: 

1.  The  present  food  situation  as  it  relatee 
to  world  hunger  and  malnutrition;  and 

2.  The  magnitude!  of  the  food  problem  and 
at  might  be  considered. 
>n  items  which  will  be 


possible  solutions  tl 
The  possible  actl 
discussed  are: 

1.  Potential  mea: 
production, 

2.  The  need  to  s 


res  for  increasing  food 


engthen  world  food  se- 
curity including  the  vital  subjects  of  food 
reserves  said  food  afd,  and 

3.  The  potential  for  agreement  on  interna- 
tional trade  smd  agMcultural  adjustment  as 
it  affects  bsisic  foods. 

Though  these  agenda  items  appear  simple 
In  presentation,  the^  are,  when  broken  down 
into  their  many  ^bparts,  rather  compli- 
cated and  difficult  matters. 

On  Its  first  stctlonj  Item,  Improved  food  pro- 
duction, the  Confarence  must  address  the 
crltlcsU  elements  Involved  in  raising  tbe 
quantity  and  qualifly  levels  of  food.  This  will 
include  attention  to  farm  Income,  consumer 
prices,  storsige  and  ^ansport  facilities,  fertil- 
izer avsillabllities,  ^nd  the  relationship  of 
the  energy  crisis  to  agriculture  production. 

The  subject  of  fo<id  security,  quite  frankly, 
raises  the  question  of  just  how  serious  gov- 
ernments are  when  It  comes  to  making  firm 
commitments  on  food  aid  and  setting  food 
sislde  In  reserves  o-  stockpiles.  These  items 
will  be  of  particular  concern  for  the  United 
States,  since  the  f  X)d  reserve  issue  is  very 
controversisd,  and  while  we  have  been  a 
leader  in  food  aid,  the  qusmtlty  of  such  aid 
from  the  United  States  has  diminished 
steadily  over  the  jast  few  years.  In  short, 
will  the  United  States  be  prepsired  to  com- 
mit Itself  to  firm,  Continuing  levels  of  food 
aid  and  to  some  syi  item  of  maintaining  food 
reserves?  In  my  op  nion,  our  smswer  to  this 
question  will  be  thg  basis  for  either  substan- 
tial or  superficial  Uhited  States  participation 
in  the  World  Food!  Conference. 

While  there  Is  a  general  consensus  among 
governments  that  fee  agenda  for  the  World 
Food  Conference  should  quite  properly  In- 
clude food  produatlon  smd  food  security, 
there  are,  however,]  wide  differences  of  opin- 
ion about  discussing  trade  matters  at  the 
Conference.  It  is,  on  course,  recognized  that 
production  and  focd  security  are  related  to 
trside,  and  that  diasussion  of  these  subjects 
virill  necessarily  Involve  some  trade  consid- 
erations. Nevertheli  iss,  it  might  be  coimter- 
productive  to  disc\^s  general  trade  matters 
Conference,  when  other 
trade  meetings  sucjb  as  the  GenersJ  Agree- 
ments on  Tariffs  aid  Trade  and  the  Multl- 
latersd  Trad©  Negotiations  are  already  sched- 
uled or  underway. 

Consequently,  thi  sre  will  be  no  shortage  of 
crucial,  pertinent  (and  controverslsd  topics 
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for  discussion  at  the  World  Food  Conference, 
but  the  real  job  will  be  to  make  the  Con- 
ference more  than  just  a  forum  for  ques- 
tions, or  empty  debate,  but  rather  to  make  it 
as  productive  as  possible  In  terms  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  meeting  the  world's 
food  needs. 

The  United  States  called  for  this  Confer- 
ence, and  I  can  assure  you  we  are  taking  it 
seriously.  As  evidence  of  this,  Secretary  Kis- 
singer has  appointed  Ambassador  Edwin 
Martin,  an  experienced  and  career  Ambas- 
sador, to  be  the  United  States  Government 
Coordinator  for  the  World  Pood  Conference. 
Ambassador  Martin  and  his  staff  (and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  part  of  that  group)  are  al- 
ready deeply  Involved  with  many  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  in  substantive  work  on  the 
agenda  Items  I  have  just  mentioned. 

While  the  World  Pood  Conference  will  be 
a  conference  of  governments,  governments 
are,  after  all,  responsible  to  their  people,  or 
at  least  they  should  be. 

How  effective  United  States  leadership  can 
be  at  the  Conference,  and  what  positions 
the  United  States  Government  may  take  on 
these  major  Issues,  may  well  be  determined 
by  the  mood,  the  determination,  and  the 
concern  reflected  by  the  American  people 
over  the  next  few  months.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it:  the  interest  in  the  Conference  on 
the  part  of  non-government  organizations 
such  as  farm  groups.  Industry  sissoclatlons, 
universities,  voluntary  sigencles  and  many 
others,  is  considerable.  In  fact,  interest  in 
the  World  Food  Conference  has  become  so 
widespread  that  a  coalition  of  concerned 
organizations  has  been  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  the  AFFHF  in  Washington. 

How  firm  or  how  weak  a  position  our  own 
government  takes  at  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence can  depend  to  a  great  degree  upon  how 
our  government  interprets  the  will  of  the 
American  people  to  join  Issues  and  make 
commitments. 

The  observation  has  often  been  made  that 
governments  act  decisively  only  when  they 
are  confronted  with  a  crisis.  The  fourth  of 
July  and  December  7  are  certainly  remem- 
bered as  days  when  crises  were  identified; 
perhaps  you  should  remember  April  29  as  the 
day  you  recognized  the  food  crisis  that  may 
face  the  world.  And  if  so,  perhaps  you  should 
tell  some  other  people  about  it. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  hs«  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  for  being  actively  involved 
in  its  areas  of  concern,  and  I  would  like  to 
everclse  a  speaker's  prerogative  and  give  you 
a  few  suggestions  for  su:tion. 

First  of  all,  what  about  all  of  these  statis- 
tics? Do  we  really  only  have  thirty  days  sup- 
ply of  grain?  Are  we  Ew:tually  stdding  75-80 
million  people  on  earth  eticb  year?  Is  ferti- 
lizer so  crucial  to  food  production  that  the 
required  amounts  could  be  obtained  if  we 
did  not  use  it  on  our  lawns,  cemeteries  or 
golf  com-ses?  Look  into  these  statements: 
determine  for  yourselves  if  they  are  valid  and 
what  should  be  concluded  from  them. 

Secondly,  do  some  research  on  our  U.S. 
food  aid  programs  overseas.  Are  they  really 
gigantic  give-aways  of  shiploads  of  valuable 
food?  Or  are  they  worth  the  expense  and 
effort?  I  have  been  associated  with  food  aid 
activities  fo'  some  time  now,  and  I  happen 
to  believe  that  we  would  have  to  look  long 
and  hard  to  find  a  better  way  to  be  Involved 
In  foreign  assistance.  I  have  also  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  well-managed  food  pro- 
grams In  the  sireas  of  nutrition,  child  feed- 
ing, food  for  work,  and  dlsswter  relief  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Would  a  continua- 
tion of  food  Slid  be  part  of  the  solution  to 
the  world  food  problem?  I  suggest  that  you 
learn  more  about  food  aid. 

Thirdly,  what  about  the  need  for  food  re- 
serves or  stockpiles?  If  we  are  committed  to 
humamtarlan  food  aid,  particularly  in  times 
of  emergency,  does  it  not  make  sense  to 
have  an  available  reserve  of  food  for  these 
purposes?  Or  is  any  stockpUe  of  food,  re- 
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gardless  of  safegusirds,  so  much  of  a  threat 
to  the  grain  market  and  favorable  price  con- 
ditions that  we  dare  not  maintain  It? 

Finally,  how  wUl  decisions  on  food  policy 
affect  you?  Will  a  better,  more  stable  supply 
of  food  throughout  the  world  help  con- 
sumers? What  effect  will  increased  produc- 
tion have  on  farm  income,  trade  prospects,  or 
organized  labor?  Should  our  educational  in- 
stitutions concentrate  more  on  food  and 
population  relationships?  These  issues  do 
not  just  apply  to  the  national  or  interna- 
tional political  and  economic  su'enas;  they 
apply  to  you.  And  I  think  you  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  learn  more  about  them. 

Therefore,  do  some  residing;  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  information  available  from  govern- 
ment agencies,  farm  organizations,  the 
United  Nations,  special  interest  groups,  vol- 
untary sigencles  and  the  media.  Ask  them  for 
their  materials  and  publications. 

Tsilk  to  people.  Hear  what  farmers  have  to 
say,  listen  to  people  in  the  food  processing 
business,  bankers,  people  from  other  coun- 
tries, educators,  and  your  own  families.  Is 
there  really  an  awareness  of  a  food  prob- 
lem? Do  people  care?  Should  they  care? 

And  finally,  when  you  have  resiched  some 
conclusions,  repeat  them  to  others:  write 
them  down;  and  send  them  to  editors,  lesul- 
ers  of  groups  and  organizations,  government 
ofBclals,  and  above  all,  your  Congressmen  and 
Senators.  The  State  of  Washington  Is  fortu- 
nate to  have  excellent  representation  In  Con- 
gress and  I  do  not  think  I  have  to  tell  this 
group  that  the  most  important  mail  delivered 
on  Capitol  Hill  Is  constituent  mall. 

In  closing,  I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier.  We 
are  serious  and  concerned  about  the  world's 
food  problem.  We  and  many  of  our  colleagues 
In  other  governments  hope  to  make  the  World 
Food  Conference  a  bsisls  for  substantive 
action.  But  we  must  have  your  opinions,  your 
advice,  your  Interest  and  your  support.  It  is 
the  only  way  that  realistic  and  useful  food 
policies  can  be  Implemented. 


PRESIDENT'S  TRIP  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
President  Nixon  is  leaving  for  his  summit 
meeting  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  a  time  when  the  dangers  of 
spectacular  personal  diplomacy  are  sig- 
nificant. A  policy  of  seeking  realistic 
agreements  rather  than  sterile  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
good  one,  and  indeed,  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  a  state  of  nuclear  tension. 

But  in  spite  of  a  detente  policy  there 
remains  a  long  list  of  issues  that  deeply 
divide  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Those  divisive  issues  are  military, 
economic,  and  humanitarian — and  they 
are  real.  Their  reality  has  been  force- 
fully brought  home  to  those  of  us  in  this 
country  by  recent  press  reports  calling 
attention  to  the  harassment  and  arrest 
of  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  on  the  pretense  that  they  would 
cause  embarrassment  by  demonstrating 
during  the  President's  Moscow  visit.  Ac- 
cording to  these  press  reports,  the  Soviet 
-security  police  have  already  arrested  at 
least  50  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  while  others  have  been  subject  to 
intimidation,  surveillance,  and  official 
violence. 

I  vehemently  deplore  this  repression. 
No  purpose  is  served.  No  ends  are  gained. 
Indeed,  quite  the  opposite  is  true.  Mr. 
President,  this  harassment  shows  an 
unconscionable  disregard  for  human 
rights,  and  it  jeopardizes  the  climate  of 
understanding  and  tolerance  so  crucial 


to  agreement  on  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern to  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Detente  is  more  than  coopera- 
tion on  military  and  economic  issues — it 
involves  as  well  progress  on  basic  hu- 
manitarian issues.  Soviet  actions  in  re- 
cent days  ill  serve  that  country's  own 
often-expressed  goal  of  improved  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  raises 
some  deep  questions  in  our  country  about 
our  pohcy  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Many 
citizens  who  deeply  desire  peace  are  ask- 
ing "What  price  detente?"  I  tliink  their 
questions  deserve  to  be  answered  and  not 
swept  aside  in  a  flurry  of  summit  eu- 
phoria. What  price  detente?  Shall  we 
ignore,  as  an  "internal  matter"  what  we 
are  told  is  none  of  our  concern — the 
stifling  of  free  expression  in  the  Soviet 
Union?  Shall  we  overlook,  as  an  "inter- 
nal matter,"  a  Soviet  emigration  policy 
that  makes  prisoners  of  Soviet  Jews?  Or 
shall  we  view  these  matters  as  funda- 
mental issues  of  human  Uberty,  issues 
that  require  us  to  take  a  stand? 

The  summit  meeting  affords  President 
Nixon  a  first-rate  opportimity  to  discuss 
the  Jewish  issue  with  high-level  Soviet 
leaders.  And  I  hope  the  President  will 
strongly  protest  the  recent  series  of  ar- 
rests and  harassment  as  a  particularly 
offensive  abuse  of  power  that  cannot  be 
justified.  Detente  is  a  two-way  street 
and  not  all  concessions  must  be  made  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  true  importance  of 
a  summit  meeting  lies  not  so  much  in 
what  takes  place  at  the  summit  as  In 
what  happens  after  the  summit. 

I  warn  the  Soviet  leaders  that  con- 
tinued repression  and  violence  against  its 
citizens  will  only  increase  the  misgiv- 
ings of  many  Americans  about  a  poUcy 
of  detente  that  appears  to  ignore  vital 
questions  of  legitimate  human  rights 
and  civil  liberties,  questions  that  know 
no  boundaries  and  comprise  an  Impor- 
tant ingredient  of  detente. 


THE  CURRENT  ECONOMIC 
SITUATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  President  Nixon  man- 
aged to  squeeze  in  a  meeting  of  more 
than  an  hour  with  his  top  economic  ad- 
visers between  foreign  trips  yesterday. 
While  I  welcome  this  evidence  that  the 
President  is  giving  at  least  some  atten- 
tion, however  minimal,  to  the  most  seri- 
ous and  debilitating  problem  facing  the 
Nation  today,  I  would  prefer  that  the 
task  of  finding  effective  ways  to  deal  with 
inflation  and  unemployment  have  a 
much  higher  place  on  the  President's  list 
of  priorities.  It  seems  quite  logical  to  me 
that  finding  a  solution  to  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem facing  our  people  should  be  the  No. 
1  priority  for  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

The  President's  statement  following 
yesterday's  brief  meeting  was  a  disap- 
pointment and  a  clear  indication  that 
those  charged  with  providing  leadership 
and  direction  for  our  economic  policy 
have  made  absolutely  no  progress  toward 
finding  new  and  effective  means  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  The  President  ad- 
mitted that  "we  do  not  foresee  a  quick 
end  to  inflation,"  and  the  best  solution 
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he  could  offer  was  to  trim  another  $5  bil- 
Hon  out  of  the  budget  and  to  continue 
the  tight  money  policies  which  have  re- 
sulted in  a  14.2-percent  rate  of  inflation 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Certainly.  I  agree  with  the  President 
that  we  must  cut  some  of  the  fat  out  of 
the  Federal  budget  and  only  yesterday  I 
voted  to  reduce  the  debt  limit  by  $5  bil- 
lion. Indeed  I  voted  for  and  the  Senate 
has  already  passed  a  $9  billion  budget 
cut,  but  a  budget  cut  alone  is  not  the 
answer.  Even  Presidential  Economic  Ad- 
\'iser  Kenneth  Rush  admits  that  a 
budget  cut  will  have  no  quick  impact  on 
the  mflation  rate. 

What  we  must  do  and  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  unwilling  to  do,  is  to  attack 
rising  prices  directly,  not  simply  continue 
the  tight  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
which  have  failed  so  dismally.  That  this 
approach  is  not  the  right  answer  is  pain- 
fully obvious  in  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  May  increased  at 
an  annual  rate  of  13.2  percent.  We  must 
roll  back  the  price  of  petroleum  products 
and  take  steps  which  have  direct  impact 
on  prices. 

The  administration's  barren  economic 
policies  not  only  fail  to  deal  effectively 
with  inflation,  the  problems  of  negative 
economic  growth,  which  saw  an  actual 
decline  in  real  growth  of  more  than  6 
percent  in  the  first  quarter,  has  not  been 
reversed.  The  first-quarter  downturn  was 
quite  broad  and  nothing  has  happened  to 
encourage  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion's prediction  that  there  "will  be  an 
upturn  for  the  rest  of  the  year."  A  close 
examination  oLthe  statement  yesterday 
by  Mr.  Rush  indicates  that  his  predicted 
upturn  means  that  imemployment 
might  increase  to  only  5.8  percent  by  the 
end  of  the  year  and  that  real  growth  may 
reach  1  percent  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year.  This  means  there  will  be  in- 
suflBcient  growth  to  provide  jobs  for  more 
than  a  fraction  of  those  swelling  the 
labor  force  this  year.  It  means  that  our 
economy  has  been  so  mismanaged  that 
not  going  down  is  interpreted  as  going 
up. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  find  the 
time,  when  he  returns  from  his  foreign 
travels,  to  develop  more  meaningful  ways 
of  dealing  with  our  economic  problems 
than  the  repetition  of  discredited  predic- 
tions and  ineffectual  half  measures. 

In  view  of  the  grave  threat  the  current 
economic  situation  poses  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  and  its  citizens,  I 
feel  certain  that  the  Congress  stands 
ready  to  cooperate  with  the  President  in 
developing  appropriate  legislation  to  ef- 
fectuate workable  new  approaches. 
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THE  IMPEACHMENT  CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  recently  carried  an  article 
by  Daniel  Berman,  Esq.,  analizing  some 
of  the  basic  questions  surroimding  the 
impeachment  controversy. 

Mr.  Berman  is  one  of  the  leading  anti- 
trust lawyers  in  the  country.  I  commend 
his  article  to  my  colleagues,  becatise  I 
believe   it   raises   serious   questions   we 
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his  constitutional  duties  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 


is 


Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


TEMPORARY    INCREASE    IN    THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  imfinished  business,  HH. 
14832,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  third  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

TUB..  14832,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  in- 
crease In  the  public  debt  limit. 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  an  amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Htjmphrey)  will  yield  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
amendment  No.  1522.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Senate  worked  its  will  on 
amendment  No.  1443,  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  other 
Senators  and  myself,  who  were  co- 
sponsors.  It  was  our  judgment  that  that 
amendment  represented  the  kind  of  basic 
tax  reform  legislation  and  tax  reduction 
that  is  desperately  needed  by  our  coim- 
try. 


There  were  those,  of  course,  who  in- 
sisted that  the  legislation  wotjd  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  be  inflationary. 
There  are  no  facts,  however,  to  sustain 
that  point  of  view.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  the  legislation  would  stimulate 
the  economy  and  improve  our  economic 
growth.  Still  others  say  that  the  tax 
legislation  is  essential  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment. Finally,  there  are  those  that 
say  it  is  essential  to  establishing  equity 
within  our  tax  structure. 

All  these  questions  are  relevant  parts 
of  the  debate  and  were  discussed,  as  we 
know,  in  considerable  detail  during  the 
past  week.  But  these  questions  are  not 
the  main  issue. 

The  fundamental  issue  still  facing  the 
Senate  is.  Will  it  act  to  restore  confidence 
in  the  American  economy,  or  will  it  join 
the  administration  and  sit  on  its  hands 
as  the  economy  deteriorates  further? 

In  a  recent  radio  address,  the  Presi- 
dent said  there  were  signs  that  his  ad- 
ministration's economic  pohcies  are  pay- 
ing off  and  that  the  worst  is  behind  us. 
I  know  that  we  would  all  like  to  share  in 
the  President's  optimism,  because  the 
Nation's  recent  economic  performance 
has  brought  most  Americans  real  eco- 
nomic hardship  and  deep  concern  about 
the  future. 

The  President's  assessment  of  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  economy,  however,  can- 
not be  given  much  weight  because  it  has 
been  so  consistently  wrong  in  the  past 
and  because  many  of  the  administra- 
tion's policies  are  part  of  the  problem 
and  not  the  solution  for  the  current 
economic  difficulty. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  this  point  by  ex- 
plaining why  people  today  do  not  have 
confidence  in  the  economy.  In  the  first 
place  they  do  not  have  confidence  in  the 
economy  because  the  real  economic  per- 
formance of  the  economy  has  been  poor: 
real  economic  output  decUned  at  more 
than  a  6-percent  annual  rate  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  unemployment  is 
over  5  percent  and  expected  to  go  to  6, 
housing  starts  have  decreased  by  more 
than  a  third  of  what  they  were  last  year, 
real  earnings  have  declined  about  8  per- 
cent in  the  last  year,  and  inflation  con- 
tinues to  run  at  double  digit  levels. 

But  in  addition  to  these  direct  eco- 
nomic factors,  there  are  other  reasons 
why  the  citizens  have  lost  confidence  in 
our  economic  performance.  For  one 
thing  they  do  not  know  what  to  believe 
anymore,  with  the  administration  con- 
sistently telling  them  that  they  are  bet- 
ter off  than  they  have  been,  while  the 
prices  in  the  supermarket  and  their 
paychecks  indicate  that  they  are  worse 
off.  The  administration  has  simply  not 
been  honest  with  the  American  people 
about  the  seriousness  of  the  economic 
situation. 

Consumers  have  also  lost  confidence 
in  the  economy  because  of  the  lack  of 
direction  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic pohcies.  Rather  than  being  con- 
sistent, the  administration's  econcsnic 
poUces  have  frequently  been  changed  in 
a  yo-yo  fashion.  Because  the  adminis- 
tration could  never  make  up  its  mind  if 
it  wanted  to  enforce  the  Economic  Sta- 


bilization Act,  wage  and  price  controls 
were  on-again,  off-again,  phased  in  and 
phased  out,  until  finally,  the  old  Bud 
Abbot-Lou  Costello  joke,  nobody  knew 
who  w£is  on  first  base.  You  can  not  play 
around  with  the  American  economy  in 
that  fashion  and  expect  it  to  perform 
well. 

Finally,  the  American  people  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  economy  because  they 
do  not  see  the  Federal  Government  tak- 
ing any  positive  new  initiatives  to  deal 
with  the  economic  crisis  the  Nation 
faces.  Having  terribly  mismanaged  the 
economy,  the  administration  now  says 
we  should  just  sit  tight,  let  the  budget 
get  tighter,  let  money  and  interest  rates 
become  tighter,  and  let  us  squeeze  con- 
sumers just  a  little  more  so  that  we  can 
get  rid  of  inflation.  This  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  old  idea  that  you  put  the 
consumer  through  a  wringer  in  order  to 
solve  economic  problems.  Such  policies 
failed  during  the  Great  Depression,  they 
failed  during  the  first  recession  of  this 
administration  in  1970,  and  they  will  fail 
again. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  job  of  es- 
tabUshing  policies  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's economic  performance,  as  well  as 
renewing  the  peoples'  confidence  in  ouv 
policies  and  in  our  economy,  falls  to  the 
Congress.  This  is  a  difficult  job  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers.  But 
one  answer  is  tax  action  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  economy. 

The  joint  amendment  I  and  others  of- 
fered would  do  just  that.  I  am  pleased 
therefore  to  be  a  sponsor  to  amendment 
No.  1443  with  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Bayh,  Cannon,  Clark.  Hart.  Huddleston, 
Mondale,  METZENBAtJM,  NELSON,  and 
Kennedy.  I  deeply  regret  that  this 
amendment  was  defeated.  It  represented 
a  basic  reform  long  overdue. 

TAX    REFORM 

The  first  part  of  our  joint  amendment 
was  designed  to  give  tax  reform— a  fact 
that  is  conspicuously  and  consistently 
overlooked  by  the  opponents  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  Why  do  we  believe  that 
tax  reform  is  so  important?  We  put  pri- 
ority on  tax  reform  to  halt  the  regres- 
sive trend  in  Federal  tax  payments.  The 
effect  of  this  trend  is  to  shift  the  Fed- 
eral tax  burden  away  from  wealthy  in- 
dividuals and  large  corporations  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  consumers.  As  a 
result  the  Federal  tax  system  is  losing  its 
reputation  for  fairness,  which  in  turn 
undermines  the  confidence  of  our  citi- 
zens in  their  Government. 

To  make  my  point,  let  us  look  at  who 
benefits  from  the  special  provisions  in 
subsidies  in  the  Federal  individual  in- 
come tax.  In  a  study  done  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Dr.  Joseph  Pech- 
man  and  Benjamin  Okner  found  that 
most  special  tax  breaks  go  to  upper  in- 
come individuals.  The  study  showed  that 
families  with  anual  incomes  below  $5,- 
000  receive  only  1.4  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits from  the  special  provisions  in  the 
tax  law.  Even  average  income  families, 
those  with  annual  incomes  betwen  $5,- 
000  and  $10,000,  receive  only  8.5  percent 
of  the  benefits.  At  the  top  end  of  the 
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income  scale,  however,  we  see  that  1 
percent  of  the  richest  families  receive  24 
percent  of  the  special  benefits  of  the  tax 
law.  This  bias  in  favor  of  the  large  and 
wealthy  can  also  be  seen  in  who  benefits 
from  the  corporate  income  tax  law.  The 
tax  law  has  always  been  written  for  the 
wealthy  and  this  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly so. 

Despite  this  distorted  distribution  of 
tax  benefits  the  Federal  income  tax  sys- 
tem might  be  acceptable  if  these  special 
provisions  and  subsidies  efficiently 
achieved  the  social-economic  goals  that 
are  used  to  justify  them.  In  many  cases 
they  do  not.  Our  joint  amendment  1443 
proposes  to  close  four  of  the  most  unjus- 
tified loopholes  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code — oil  depletion,  tax  subsidies 
for  exports— DISC— the  Asset  Deprecia- 
tion Range  system — ADR — and  the  min- 
imum tax. 

In  brief,  the  amendment  was  designed 
to  reform  these  provisions  in  the  follow- 
ing way : 

First,  repeal  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance effective  January  1,  1974,  with  at 
least  a  $2  billion  revenue  gain  in  the  first 
year.  This  subsidy  should  be  repealed 
now  because  it  has  not  been  an  effective 
incentive  for  increasing  oil  reserves,  and 
soaring  oil  profits  should  provide  enough 
encouragement  to  the  oil  companies  to 
produce.  The  oil  depletion  subsidy  should 
be  repealed  now  in  order  to  capture  some 
of  the  excessive  profits  that  the  oil  com- 
panies have  received  this  year. 

Second,  repeal  the  subsidy  to  exports 
that  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporation— DISC 
effective  January  1,  1974,  for  a  first  year 
increase  in  Federal  revenues  of  $815  bil- 
lion. This  tax  loophole  should  be  re- 
pealed at  this  time  because  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  does  stimulate  exports 
and,  even  if  it  did,  this  is  questionable 
policy  during  a  period  when  we  are  ex- 
periencing shortages  at  home. 

Third,  repeal  the  Asset  Depreciation 
Range  system — ADR — effective  for  plant 
and  equipment  in  place  as  of  May  8, 1974, 
with  a  revenue  gain  of  $250  million  in 
the  first  year,  and  increasing  Federal 
revenues  of  $2  billion  in  5  years.  This 
subsidy  is  an  inefBcient  way  to  stimulate 
capital  expansion  and  it  is  imeven  in  its 
impact  on  business. 

Fourth,  strengthen  the  minimum  tax 
by  reducing  the  current  exclusion  from 
$30,000  to  $10,000,  and  by  eliminating 
the  current  exemption  for  taxes  paid, 
effective  January  1,  1974,  which  brings  in 
additional  revenue  of  $860  million  in  the 
first  year.  By  taking  these  actions  we 
would  prevent  certain  wealthy  individ- 
uals from  paying  very  low  or  no  Federal 
taxes. 

These  four  provisions  are  only  the 
begirming  of  what  we  should  do  in  the 
way  of  tax  reform  if  we  wish  to  have  a 
fair  tax  system.  But  all  of  these  provi- 
sions are  well  known  and  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  extensively  debated  in 
the  Senate.  We  should  have  additional 
hearings  on  other  tax  matters  in  the 
Finance  Committee  but  our  proposals 
would  be  a  good  begirming  for  tax  re- 
form now. 


four  tax  reforms 


It  should  also  t  e  emphasized  that  these 


would  save  the  Federal 


Government    su  istantial    tax    revenues 


and  in  this  way 
tionary.  In  the 


be  directly  anti-infia- 
first  year  the  reforms 
would  save  aboi  t  $4  billion  in  Federal 
revenues  and  this  saving  would  increase 
to  about  $7  billi  >n  in  1978.  This  means 
the  reforms  wou  d  directly  offet  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  r  svenue  loss  produced  by 
the  tax  relief  in  the  first  year,  and  they 
will  offset  entire  y  the  long-run  revenue 
loss. 

T  iX   RELIEF 

The  billions  of  dollars  of  tax  subsidies 
I  have  mentioni  d  are  paid  for  by  in- 
dividuals and  i  imilies  who  labor  for 
wages  and  hav(  modest  incomes,  and 
their  tax  burden  is  increasing.  Tax  pay- 
ments for  a  fami  y  with  a  budget  of  $12,- 
000,  for  example  increased  by  $280  dur- 
ing 1973,  or  whj  t  amounts  to  a  15-per- 
cent increase  in :  year. 

At  the  same  til  ae  tax  payments  for  the 
average  family  a  e  climbing,  the  consum- 
er cost  of  living  s  soaring  because  of  in- 
flation. In  1973,  he  same  $12,000  income 
family  had  to  use  $1,600  of  that  income 
just  to  offset  infl  ition.  In  areas  like  food, 
consumers  have  lad  to  spend  20  percent 
more  last  year  t )  buy  the  same  amount 
of  food. 

The  second  pirt  of  our  amendment 
was  aimed  at  ta  s  relief  for  these  hard- 
pressed  consume  rs.  First,  it  will  raise  the 
personal  exempt  on  for  individuals  from 
its  current  level  of  $750  to  a  new  level 
of  $825. 

Second,  the  ai  nendment  was  designed 
to  provide  an  oi  tion  for  every  taxpayer 
to  take  a  $190  l  ax  credit  in  lieu  of  the 
$825  personal  e:  :emption.  This  optional 
tax  credit  targe  s  tax  relief  on  the  low- 
and  middle-inco  ne  taxpayers  hardest  hit 
by  inflation. 

Third,  our  j(  int  amendment  would 
provide  a  refund  of  a  portion  of  the  social 
security  payroll  ax  to  low-income  work- 
ers with  children,  though  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  10  perc(  nt  of  wages  up  to  $4,000 
in  income.  This  excellent  proposal  has 
been  advanced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  tl  le  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Long,  t  >  lighten  the  tax  burden 
for  the  low-incoi  rie  workers. 

As  I  have  sa  d,  these  tax  relief  pro- 
posals have  me  rit  because  they  would 
offset  some  of  tlie  cost-of-living  beating 
consumers  havej  taken  in  the  last  year. 
They  should  ha\te  been  passed  on  grounds 
of  equity  alone 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  offering  a 
streamlined  version  of  the  tax  reform- 
tax  reduction  pi  ickage  that  was  defeated 
yesterday,  in  t  tie  conviction  that  the 
American  peopl ;  are  demanding  and  ex- 
pecting that  this  Congress  give  them  a 
fair  tax  system  This  streamlined  pack- 
age would  droji  our  attempt  to  repeal 
what  is  known  i  s  the  DISC  provision  and 
the  accelerated  depreciation  range,  but 
would  repeal  t^e  biggest  and  the  most 
notorious  tax  loophole  of  all — the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance — and  would  offer  an 
average  taxpayer  a  correspondingly 
smaller  tax  reduction  than  our  earlier 
package  to  keed  the  fiscal  balance  of  our 
amendment  ab(  lut  the  same  as  before. 
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In  my  earlier  rei  narks,  I  described  each 
of  the  amendment  s  in  the  comprehensive 
program  we  offered  yesterday;  that  pro- 
posal, both  for  st -uctural  reform  in  the 
tax  laws  and  for  tax  reduction,  was  basi- 
cally a  balanced  provision. 

is  more  outrageous  and 
reform   than  the  oil 


No  tax  loophole 
more  in   need  of 


depletion  allowance.  There  are  many 


reasons  why  we 
subsidy  without 
summarize  these 


ihould  repeal  this  tax 
further  delay.  Let  us 
before  going  into  the 


details  of  our  pre  posal. 

THE  BASIC  CASE  I  OB  DEPLETION  REFORM 

First,  percentage  depletion  is  an  in- 
effective incentiv;  for  oil  exploration. 
The  subsidy,  of  course,  does  not  go  di- 
rectly to  exploratian  and  development.  It 
leaks  money  to  e\  eryone  engaged  in  the 
process  of  oil  extrs  ction  itself.  So  it  serves 
as  an  incentive  tc  extract  the  oil  as  fast 
as  possible  and  t3  overdrill  and  hasten 
depletion.  It  is  a  <lepletion  incentive,  not 
an  exploration  inc  entive. 

This  record  she  uld  be  very  clear  about 
the  tax  treatmen  of  exploration  expen- 
ditures. All  exploi  atlcn  and  development 
costs  are  deductib  e.  I  know  the  argument 
will  be  made,  as  it  already  has  been  in  the 
public  press,  that  if  you  do  away  with  the 
oil  depletion  allov  ance,  you  will,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  c  ppose  that  proposition, 
reduce  oil  explorntion.  My  point  is  that 
exploration  costs  are  largely  deductible 
as  a  current  expei  ise  anyway,  and  it  does 
not  require  a  deFletion  subsidy  to  bringi 
about  exploratior .  I  shall  direct  my  at- 
tention presently  to  the  entire  subject  of 
exploration  and  development  of  our  oil 
resources  in  considerable  detail. 

One  cost-benefl  t  study  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion provision  foupd  that  the  average  an- 
nual revenue  loss  of  approximately  $1.4 
billion  generated  additional  petroleum 
reserves  valued  it  an  average  of  only 
$150  million  per  i^ear.  So  we  are  paying 
out  nine  times  wl  at  we  are  getting  in  re- 
turn, and  that  is  not  much  of  a  bargain. 
So  the  first  argim:  lent  is  that  the  percent- 
age depletion  sul)sldy  is  highly  ineflec- 
tive. 

Second,  the  percentage  depletion 
clearly  has  not  increased  the  Nation's 
security  with  res]  )ect  to  oil  supplies.  If  It 
had  done  so,  we  would  now  have  ade- 
quate oil  supplies  and  wovdd  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  shortages  or  the  embargo 
of  recent  montis.  So  those  who  are 
the  strong  advocj  tes  of  oil  depletion  have 
quite  a  case  to  pr(  >ve. 

For  many  years  oil  producers  had  a 
percentage  depletion  allowance  of  more 
than  27  percent.  Since  1969,  it  has  been 
22  percent.  The  !  limple  truth  is  that  this 
did  not  promote  ( exploration  and  develop- 
ment. What  it  pr  )moted  was  profiteering. 
What  it  promote  d  was  oil  companies  be- 
coming fat  and  rich.  It  did  not  promote 
oil  production  fqr  the  consuming  public. 
Third,  whatever  arguments  were  used 
to  justify  percaitage  depletion  in  the 
past,  the  recent  liigh  prices  of  oil  prod- 
ucts and  profits  made  from  these  prod- 
ucts has  made!  these  old  arguments 
obsolete. 

With  industry  profits  that  have  in- 
creased by  SOI  average  of  60  percent  in 
the  last  year — ahd  some  firms  have  had 
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profit  increases  of  more  than  100  per- 
cent—this industry  no  longer  needs  arti- 
ficial incentives.  The  profit  system  itself 
should  be  able  to  provide  more  than 
enough  stimulus  to  the  oil  companies  to 
expand  production. 

As  Thornton  Bradshaw,  president  of 
Atlantic  Richfield,  one  of  the  large  oil 
companies,  has  said  in  advocating  repeal 
of  percentage  depletion: 

Perhaps  It  Is  time  to  let  the  price  system 
worK  In  this  Industry. 

So  here  we  have  the  president  of  a 
major  oil  company  telling  us  at  long  last 
that  there  is  no  need  for  the  oil  deple- 
tion tax  subsidy. 

Fourth,  oil  depletion  is  an  incredibly 
expensive  subsidy.  It  cost  the  other  tax- 
payers more  than  $1  billion  even  before 
the  oil  price  explosion.  But  this  cost  will 
rise  in  step  with  the  before-tax  profits 
of  the  oil  industry.  Thus,  in  1974,  Uncle 
Sam  will  save  $2  to  $3  billion  if  depletion 
is  repealed.  This  means  $10  to  $15  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Fifth,  depletion  has  enabled  oil  com- 
panies to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share 
of  taxes.  In  1973  the  oil  companies  paid 
only  6  percent  of  their  income  in  taxes, 
for  example,  while  an  average  family 
with  an  annual  income  of  about  $12,000 
paid  taxes  of  about  12  percent.  Why 
should  the  working  families  of  this  coun- 
try pay  taxes  twice  as  high  as  the  oil 
companies? 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  we  also  know  that  oil 
profits  have  increased  greatly  in  1974 
and  that  the  average  rate  of  tax  paid  by 
the  oil  companies  is  about  6.5  percent. 
The  poorest  person  in  this  country  pays 
about  tliat  much,  and  these  giants  of  in- 
dustry, many  of  them  almost  bigger  than 
the  Government  itself,  pay  a  tax  rate  of 
approximately  6  percent. 

Sixth,  percentage  depletion  is  just 
helping  to  finance  further  vertical  and 
horizontal  integration  in  the  energy  in- 
dustry, as  oil  companies  with  excess 
profits  buy  up  oil  rights,  coal  rights, 
uranium  rights,  ships,  and  pipelines. 
They  also  are  expanding  into  unrelated 
fields  like  real  estate  and  retail  sales. 
The  American  economy  does  not  need 
further  concentration  in  the  energy 
sector. 

Finally,  we  ought  to  repeal  depletion 
so  that  we  can  reduce  taxes  for  the  aver- 
age American  consumer  whose  purchas- 
ing power  has  been  so  badly  undermined 
by  inflation.  It  is  only  equitable  that  the 
average  taxpayer,  who  has  been  over- 
taxed for  years  to  provide  this  subsidy 
to  the  oil  industry,  now  receive  a  tax  re- 
duction in  connection  with  the  repeal  of 
depletion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  are  seven 
good  reasons  why  the  oil  depletion  tax 
subsidy  to  the  bloated,  fat,  profiteering 
oil  companies  should  be  repealed.  No 
one  can  come  to  the  fioor  and  argue 
that  the  oil  industry  is  suffering.  It  has 
benefited  in  the  past  year  from  the  most 
incredible  price  increases  and  profits  of 
any  industry  in  the  history  of  this  land. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  we  should 
bring  reform  to  this  industry  it  is  now. 


Mr.  President,  if  opinion  polsters  asked 
Americans  today  what  aspects  of  the  tax 
system  are  most  unfair,  a  majority  im- 
doubtedly  would  put  first  the  fact  that 
America's  multinational  oil  companies 
pay  less  than  10  cents  on  average  in  U.S. 
income  tax  on  each  dollar  of  their  enorm- 
ous profits.  Many  of  the  very  largest  pay 
less  than  a  nickel  a  dollar.  Even  those 
with  most  or  all  of  their  production  in 
the  United  States  typically  pay  only  10 
to  20  percent.  Most  other  businesses  pay 
at  least  40  cents  per  dollar.  Even  middle- 
income  families  with  children  pay  more 
of  their  incomes  in  taxes  than  do  the 
oil  companies. 

That  is  the  social  issue;  that  is  the 
great  moral  issue  here.  Why  should  these 
huge,  multinational  corporations,  which 
enjoy  enormous  tax  benefits  at  home  and 
abroad,  pay  less  on  a  percentage  basis 
in  taxes  than  any  person  with  a  modest 
income  among  tlie  working  families  of 
this  country. 

Whatever  arguments  once  existed  for 
tax  favors  to  the  oil  industry,  last  year's 
tremendous  price  increases  made  them 
all  obsolete.  The  OPEC  cartel  arbitrarily 
boosted  prices  by  about  150  percent  to 
levels  that  ai-e  monopolistic  and  exploit- 
ative by  any  definition. 

It  is  clear,  even  though  it  has  not  been 
made  clear  to  the  American  public,  that 
when  these  Arab  countries  raised  the 
price  of  crude  oil  they  were  also  raising 
the  profits  of  the  American  oil  industry, 
because  the  American  oil  industry  has 
levied  a  profit  margin  on  that  oil  that  is 
a  percentage  of  its  price.  So  as  the  price 
of  crude  oil  went  up,  and  as  v,'e  blamed 
the  Arab  leaders  for  that  price  increase, 
let  it  be  very  clear  that  many  of  these 
American  oil  companies  were  having  the 
time  of  their  lives  getting  increased  prof- 
its as  the  prices  went  up,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  consiuners  of  the  Nation 
were  having  to  pay  the  bill. 

Therefore,  the  biggest  l>eneficiaries  of 
this  move  besides  the  OPEC  governments 
themselves  are  the  American  oil  pro- 
ducers. First,  they  increased  their  profit 
on  foreign  oil  en  top  of  OPEC's  take. 
Furthermore,  without  lifting  a  finger 
they  watched  the  price  of  their  U.S.  oil 
production  go  from  the  range  of  $3.60  to 
an  average  now  over  $7,  which  is  con- 
strained only  by  the  U.S.  price  ceiling  on 
so-called  old  oil.  This  100-percent  in- 
crease yields  a  pure  windfall  profit  of  over 
$10  billion  annually,  which  is  expected  to 
continue  indefinitely.  Unless  the  price 
control  authority  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  is  extended  next  Febru- 
ary, this  massive  armual  windfall  easily 
could  double. 

Under  these  conditions  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  to  subsidize  oil  pro- 
ducers at  taxpayers'  expense  on  the  basis 
of  the  argument  that  in  order  to  get 
more  oil  we  have  to  give  the  oil  com- 
panies profits.  Mr.  President,  they  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  their  profits 
now.  They  literally  are  having  a  diflBcult 
time  explaining  how  they  got  so  much. 

The  present  law  actually  would  in- 
crease the  subsidy  in  proportion  to  prof- 
its and  the  public  is  correct  in  demand- 
ing that  this  absurdity  be  stopped.  The 


only  place  it  can  be  stopped  is  in  this 
Congress.  This  is  not  something  that 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  President. 
Various  methods  have  been  proposed 
to  curb  oil  profits,  including  excess  prof- 
its taxes  of  different  kinds.  But  it  is 
much  more  logical  to  close  ill-conceived 
tax  loopholes  already  pertaining  to  the 
oil  industry  before  trying  to  invent  other 
novel  ways  to  recoup  the  revenues  that 
they  permit  to  be  lost. 

Most  of  us  here  know  these  excess 
profit  tax  schemes  generally  are  not  very 
equitable  nor  should  v;e  call  them  sound 
economically.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to 
start  to  treat  the  oil  industry  as  we  treat 
other  industries  and  to  give  it  fair  treat- 
ment and  not  special  treatment. 

There  are  several  reforms  that  must 
be  made  before  the  tax  treatment  of  the 
oil  industry  can  be  considered  fair.  To- 
day, we  are  limiting  our  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  so-called  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance.  This  loophole  should  be 
eliminated  immediately.  It  is  by  far  the 
biggest  loophole.  At  today  s  oil  prices,  it 
causes  a  revenue  loss  estimated  at  be- 
tween $2  and  $3  billion  annually  which 
other  taxpayers  are  having  to  make  up. 
This  means  taxes  of$10to$15  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  already 
profit-bloated  oil  industry. 

Percentage  depletion,  however,  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  hearings  in 
Congress  and  much  public  debate  in  the 
past.  All  Members  ai-e  familiar  with  the 
arguments  pro  and  con. 

Although  other  oil  tax  reforms  may 
require  more  deliberation  we  surely  can 
now  act  on  this  aspect  of  the  issue. 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  oil  depletion 
amendment  comes  here  without  hear- 
ings. There  have  been  hearings  on  oil 
depletion  that  would  fill  up  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  anybody  who  serves  in 
this  tody  is  fully  familiar  with  this 
issue. 

This  reform  can  be  enacted  now  with 
a  minimum  of  difficulty  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry, which  will  be  better  off  than  ever 
before  in  any  event.  If  action  is  delayed, 
oil  firms  will  invest  in  new  oil  assets  at 
prices  based  on  today's  inflated  profit- 
ability, and  then  the  abolition  of  tax  sub- 
sidies could  require  a  painful  financial 
adjustment. 

We  have  heard  that  the  era  of  cheap 
energy  is  over.  Spokesmen  of  the  indus- 
try and  the  administration  have  prom- 
ised US  that  we  will  have  to  adjust  to 
higher  energy  prices  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Well,  I  say  that  the  era  of  tax-free  oil 
profits  ought  to  be  over.  The  American 
people  just  will  no  longer  stand  for  gap- 
ing avenues  of  tax  avoidance  designed 
especially  for  these  giant  corporations. 
So  it  is  now  time  for  Congress  to  move 
on  this  subject  of  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  day  after  day 
the  American  consumer  is  told.  "You 
have  to  expect  to  pay  more  for  your  fuel 
oil,  you  have  to  expect  to  pay  more  for 
gasoline."  The  farmer  is  told,  "You  have 
to  pay  more  for  diesel  fuel."  The  airUnes 
are  told,  "You  have  to  pay  more  for  jet 
fuel." 
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We  are  told  about  it  as  if  it  was  Holy 
Writ. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  is 
at  hand  that  we  ought  to  be  telling  this 
oil  industry,  which  has  great  profitability 
and  surely  is  making  plenty  of  money  on 
its  investment,  that  the  time  of  tax-free 
oil  profits  is  over.  That  is  the  least  that 
the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  Congress. 

HOW    DEPLETION    WORKS 

Now.  let  me  explain  briefly  how  per- 
centage depreciation  works. 

Any  businessman  is  entitled  to  deduct 
a  yearly  investment  depreciation  charge 
from  his  taxable  income  over  the  life 
of  the  corresponding  asset.  This  permits 
a  proper  tax-free  recoupment  of  the  in- 
vestment expense. 

So  oil  and  gas  producers  may  take 
cost  depletion  over  the  life  of  a  well, 
which  is  an  analogous  writeoff  of  invest- 
ments and  mineral  rights  and  extraction 
facilities.  That  is  an  accepted  business 
tax  expense. 

Percentage  depletion,  however,  permits 
producers  to  deduct  from  the  taxable 
income  an  entire  22  percent  of  the  gross 
wellhead  value  of  oil  and  gas.  This  means 
not  just  22  percent  of  before-tax  profits, 
but  22  percent  of  the  full  wellhead  value. 
In  other  words,  the  gross.  This  option 
can  exempt  from  taxation  up  to  one- 
half  of  before-tax  profits  every  year. 

Using  this  one  loophole  alone,  major 
oil  companies  and  other  firms  with  flow- 
ing wells  can  reduce  their  effective  tax 
rate  on  crude  oil  income  to  only  one-half 
of  that  paid  by  other  domestic  businesses. 
In  the  process,  they  take  writeoffs  many 
times  the  size  of  the  investments  that 
they  should  be  entitled  to  recoup.  Mr. 
Pi'esident,  this  is  patently  wrong. 

Now,  here  is  how  this  depletion  allow- 
ance bonanza  works.  The  purpose  of  our 
amendment  is  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Oil 
companies  must  be  permitted  to  recoup 
their  investments  in  depleting  resources, 
but  they  must  be  satisfied  with  the  cost 
depletion  like  everyone  else. 

OUR     PBOPOSAI. 

Now,  oiu-  amendment  would  abolish 
the  percentage  depletion  allov\ance  on 
all  oil  and  most  natural  gas,  including 
foreign  production,  beginning  with  cal- 
endar year  1974.  Only  one  temporary  ex- 
ception to  the  abolition  would  be  al- 
lowed. Depletion  would  continue  through 
calendar  year  1975  for  natural  gas  sold 
under  preexisting  price  rulings  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  This  would 
give  producers  time  to  obtain  price  ad- 
justments from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

In  the  case  of  other  gas  sold  under 
preexisting  fixed  price  contracts,  per- 
centage depletion  could  be  taken  until 
such  time  as  the  contract  expires  or  per- 
mits a  price  adjustment. 

The  reason  for  this  exception  is  that 
these  prices  were  built  on  a  cost  struc- 
ture incorporating  tax  savings  from  the 
depletion  loophole.  It  is  not  the  intent  of 
our  amendment  to  undermine  a  fair  rate 
of  return.  Indeed,  the  fair  rate  of  return 
will  be  maintained. 

Some  people  may  propose  to  make  a 
similar  exception  for  price-controlled  oil. 


The  situation  f oi  oil,  however,  is  very  dif- 
ferent. Such  anj  exception  is  completely 
unjustified  because  price  ceilings  on  oil 
are  not  even  ren^otely  related  to  cost. 

The  ceilings  \f  ere  raised  in  the  last  5 
months  of  1973  [without  any  pretense  of 
cost  justiflcaticAi  from  an  average  of 
$3.60  to  what  is  low  about  an  average  of 
about  $7,  or  by  nearly  100  percent,  and 
the  price  of  a  bout  one-third  of  the 
U.S.  production  was  free  to  rise  to  the 
world  price  leve  I  of  over  $10. 

There  is  no  danger,  therefore,  of  re- 
ducing returns  to  below  the  normal  level. 

PEBCENTAGE    DEPLSION     AS    AK    IKCENTIVE    TO 
I  SUPPLY 

Let  us  take  I  a  look  at  percentage 
depletion  as  an  incentive  to  supply.  I 
can  just  hear  me  arguments  rumbling 
through  this  Clmmber  as  we  debate  this 
oil  depletion  amendment.  Those  of  us 
who  support  thp  amendment  are  going 
to  be  accused  ctf  drying  up  the  capital 
that  is  needed  f(  ir  development  of  our  oil 
resources. 

Well,  it  is  jui  t  not  true.  The  biggest 
problem  of  the  oil  industry  today  is  to 
know  what  to  di  >  with  its  money.  Really, 
they  are  ashami  fd  of  the 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHF  EY.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  the  major  oil  companies?  He  is  not 
talking  about  tl  e  independents  who  are 
going  out  trying  to  find  oil.  They  are 
very  much  in  ne  id  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  going  to 
talk  about  that. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Well,  how  is  the  Senator 
going  to  provide  for  them? 

Mr.  HUMPHI  ,EY.  Well,  every  oil  com- 
pany is  permits  d  to  deduct  the  full  cost 
of  exploration  md  development.  What 
more  does  the  S(  nator  want? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  What  more  do  I  want? 

Let  us  give  cr«  dit  where  credit  is  due. 

These  companies,  independent  com- 
panies, are  dril  ing  about  75  percent  of 
all  the  wells  in  t  le  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHI  EY.  Correct. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  In  other  words,  they  are 
not  going  offshc  re  and  drilling  wells,  but 
are  drilling  the  wells  that  are  within  the 
United  States'  b  lundaries. 

Now,  are  we  going  to  tell  them  that 
they  can  no  Ijnger  have  the  needed 
capital,  they  ca  ti  no  longer  have  the  in- 
centive to  go  forward  with  this  drilling 
that  has  been  their  program  over  the 
years? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Senator,  they  have 
got  all  kinds  of  incentives. 

First  of  all,  tl^ey  have  got  what  we  call 
the  investment  tax  credit. 

Now,  may  I  s  ly  there  is  no  one  in  this 
gallery  here 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPI»EY.  I  occupy  the  floor. 
Just  a  minuteJ 

Mr.  FANNINI  Let  us  talk  about  some- 
thing that  applies  to  oil  companies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  a  minute.  I 
want  to  say  to  Ithe  citizens  that  there  is 
nobody  out  her  s  in  the  gallery  that  owns 
a  home,  that  w<  rks  in  a  factory,  that  gets 
an  investment  iSLX  credit  of  7.5  percent. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  V  Te  are  not  talking  about 
investment  tax  credit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  a  minute. 

Just  a  second.  The  Senator  is  not  in 
charge  of  the  floor  right  now ;  I  am,  and  I 
am  here  to  tell  the  Senator  that  business 
gets  plenty  of  incentives. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Well 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Now,  they  get,  sec- 
ond, full  deduction  of  most  exploration 
and  developmentlexpenses.  It  is  not  as  if 
we  tell  a  private  oil  company,  "You  go  out 
^nd,  if  you  do  not  make 
bad."  It  is  a  deduc- 
jense,  and  that  is  not 


and  look  for  oil 
it,  that  is  just 
tible  business  e: 
bad. 

I  do  not  know 
gets  a  deductibli 
not  know  any  f  i 
depletion  allowa 
body  on  the  job 
that  runs  a  gn 
deductible  so-ca! 
velopment  busin 


ny  factory  worker  that 
business  expense.  I  do 
tory  worker  that  gets  a 
ce  as  he  wears  out  his 
do  not  know  anybody 
ery  store  that  gets  a 
ed  exploration  and  de- 
ss  expense. 
Mr.  President,  I  there  are  plenty  of  in- 
centives and  we  \re  going  to  come  to  the 
independents- 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  FANNIN  p  the  Senator  talking 
about  apples  or  oranges? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  Both. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  ^Vell,  I  will  tell  the  Sen- 
ator that  he  is  m:^ng  them  up. 
SY.  I  am  not. 

have  never  seen  any- 
|is  as  the  comparison  of 
bwance  with  the  invest- 


Mr.  HUMPHRI 

Mr.  FANNIN. 
thing  so  ridiculot 
the  depletion  alii 
ment  tax  credit] 

Is  investment! 
this? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all,  but  may  I 
say  that  every  oil  company  has  the  privi- 
lege of  the 


credit  involved  In 


Mr.  FANNIN,  grow 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  care 
whether  they  an  i  independent  or  a  mul- 
tinational corpoiation,  they  still  get  the 
investment  tax  c:  -edit. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  JDoes  this  help  the  in- 
dependent oil  companies,  the  small  Inde- 
pendent driller  that  is  dependent  upon 
the  depletion  allowance  on  which  to 
raise  his  funds? 

If  the  Senator  would  just  listen,  may- 
be the  Senator  ^'ould  realize  just  what 
is  happening  in  this  country  of  ours. 

We  had  been  going  down  in  the  pro- 
duction of  oil.  I  think  the  Senator  real- 
izes that.  But  ndw  we  are  starting  back 
up,  leveling  off  and  we  can,  if  the  oil 
companies  are  gi  ven  a  chance,  and  those 
Independents  wiio  are  the  ones  doing 
this  drilling  an  given  an  opportunity, 
then  we  can  star  t  back  up  the  other  way. 

We  have  as  riany  oil  companies,  in- 
dependent oil  copipanies,  that  are  not  in 
the  category  he  Js  talking  about,  and  he 
laiows  that.  Th^y  are  certainly  striving 
parry  forward,  and  I  can 
I  can  furnish  him,  and 


to  get  capital  to 
tell  the  Senator, 
I  am  going  to,  with  about,  I  would  say. 


between  200  anc 
small  independent 
are  going  to  b(! 
amendment.  In 
tating  to  them. 

I  do  not  thinic 
put  them  out  of 


300  telegrams  from  the 

oil  companies  that 

very  hard  hit  by  his 

fact,  it  would  be  devas- 

the  Senator  wants  to 
business.  At  the  current 
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rate  of  about  550,000  wells,  the  drilling 
is  already  down  15  percent  from  1956, 
and  if  they  drop  further — and  certainly 
it  will  drop  if  his  amendment  goes 
through — then  where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  oil  we  need  so  badly? 

I  think  the  Senator  desires  to  import 
foreign  oil.  Well,  if  that  is  his  sugges- 
tion, then  I  think  he  should  make  it  clear. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  did  not  say  that  at  all.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  I  am  for.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  have  any  other  Senator  interpret 
what  I  am  for. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  just  trying  to  in- 
terpret what  the  Senator  is  for,  and  I 
cannot  find  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  if  all  of 
this  depletion  allowance  was  so  benefi- 
cial so  that  everybody  could  have  all  the 
oil  they  wanted,  we  would  not  be  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources.  Why  have  we  not 
got  it? 

We  had  27^4  depletion  allowance  up 
to  1969;  we  have  had  22  percent  since 
1969.  Where  is  all  the  drilling?  What 
about  the  incentives? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Where  is  all  the  drilling? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  said 
a  moment  ago  they  dropped  down. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  Senator  will  an- 
swer me,  where  is  all  the  drilling  going 
on?  Let  us  just  answer  that.  Of  the  550,- 
000  wells  drilled  in  the  United  States  and 
worldwide,  80  percent  of  them  have  been 
drilled  by  U.S.  companies.  That  is  where 
the  drilling  has  been  going  on,  by  U.S. 
companies;  75  percent  of  the  wells  in  this 
country  have  been  drilled  by  the  inde- 
pendents. That  is  where  the  drilling  has 
been  going  on. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  going  to 
come  down  to  defining  what  we  mean  by 
independent,  but  I  think  the  Senator 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
percentage  change,  for  example,  in  net 
income  of  the  top  60  companies,  is  not 
bad.  Their  comparative  oil  company 
earnings  showed  percentage  increases  of 
176  percent,  240  percent.  140  percent,  175 
percent.  Now,  the  Clark  Oil  &  Refining 
Corp.  is  not  exactly  a  large  company,  and 
it  went  up  175  percent.  Commonwealth 
Oil  &  Refining  is  up  470  F>ercent. 

The  interesting  thing  to  me  is  how  all 
at  once  the  Chamber  is  filled  with  tears 
over  the  oil  industry. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  filled  with  tears 
as  if  somehow  or  other  the  oil  industry 
was  just  going  to  be  rubbed  out  of  busi- 
ness. Other  industries  get  along  pretty 
well  under  the  normal  tax  laws,  but  this 
industry  not  only  wants  oil  depletion,  it 
wants  a  half  dozen  other  separate  spe- 
cial incentives. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  believes 
in  the  profit  system;  he  believes  in  the 
capitalistic  system.  He  believes  they 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  make  a  fair 
return  on  their  investment. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  that  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  is  the  most  outrage- 
ous subsidy  that  has  been  granted  to  any 
business  or  any  combine  in  the  history 
of  this  coimtry,  and  the  time  is  at  hand 
to  do  something  about  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  now  has 
before  it  the  opportunity  to  vote  to  close 
the  most  notorious  single  loophole  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  most  visible 
symbol  of  tax  injustice  and  special  priv- 
ilege in  our  revenue  laws,  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  for  oil. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  has 
haunted  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  after  the  16th  amendment  was 
adopted  in  1913.  And  from  the  beginning, 
depletion  was  controversial. 

In  1913,  when  the  income  tax  was  first 
enacted,  depletion  was  limited  to  cost. 
But.  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  uncon- 
stitutionally taxing  pre-1913  income,  de- 
pletion on  pre-1913  wells  was  allowed  to 
be  based  on  the  value  of  the  well  in  1913. 

In  1918,  during  World  War  I,  discovery 
depletion  v.'as  enacted.  That  is,  deple- 
tion was  allowed  to  be  based  on  the  value 
of  the  well  at  the  time  of  discovery. 
Almost  always,  discovery  depletion  ex- 
ceeded cost  depletion.  Partly,  the  legis- 
lation was  in  response  to  the  war  emer- 
gency. Partly,  it  was  in  response  to  claims 
that  the  1913  depletion  provision  dis- 
criminated again.st  wells  discovered  after 
1913,  by  limiting  them  to  cost  depletion, 
when  pre-1913  wells  were  eligible  for 
higher  depletion  based  on  1913  value. 

In  1926,  the  modern  concept  of  per- 
centage depletion  was  adopted,  be- 
cause of  the  serious  problems  that  arose 
in  setting  values  of  wells  and  adminis- 
tering discovery  depletion.  The  House 
proposed  25  percent  and  the  Senate  30 
percent;  the  House-Senate  conference 
agreed  on  27 '2  percent,  and  the  figure 
stayed  constant  for  nearly  50  years. 

In  1969,  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  enacted 
that  year,  percentage  depletion  was  re- 
duced from  27 '2  percent  to  22  percent — 
18  percent  counting  the  minimum  tax — 
the  level  it  has  today. 

The  operation  of  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  and  the  massive  tax 
benefits  it  confers  are  illustrated  by  a 
table  I  have  here,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

EXAMPLE  OF  OPERATION  OF  THE  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE 


With       Without 
depletion     depletion 

Gross  receipts  from  sales  of  oil $200, 000     $200, 000 

Costs 120,000       120,000 

Neflncome 80,000         80,000 

Percentage   depletion  (22   percent  of 

gross  receipts) 44,000 

Allowable  depletion  (maximum  of  SO 

percent  of  net  income) 40,000 

Taxable  income 40,000         80.000 

Tax  (48  percent  corporate  rite) 19,200        38,400 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Although  depletion  is 
often  justified  as  oil's  analogy  to  depre- 
ciation, nothing  limits  depletion  to  the 
value  of  the  oil.  Year  after  year,  22  per- 
cent depletion  is  available,  so  long  as  a 
well  is  producing  oil.  At  this  level,  ex- 
perts estimate  that  oil  companies  re- 


cover the  value  of  a  producing  well  16 
times  over.  Through  depreciation,  other 
businesses  are  limited  to  one  and  only 
one  recovery  of  the  investment  in  their 
assets. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  depletion  when 
it  was  first  enacted  half  a  century  ago, 
there  is  no  justification  for  the  enormous 
tax  windfall  that  it  confers  today  on 
some  of  the  Nation's  wealthiest  corpo- 
rations. 

There  are  at  least  seven  major  reasons 
that  justify  the  outright  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

First,  and  most  obvious,  are  the  astro- 
nomical profits  of  virtually  every  major 
oil  company  in  the  Nation  at  the  present 
time,  liiese  fantastic  profits  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  fantastic  increase  in 
the  price  of  oil. 

There  is  no  need  for  further  tax  incen- 
tives like  the  depletion  allowance.  The 
soaring  price  of  oil  is  enough  incentive 
by  itself  to  stimulate  all  the  additional 
exploration  and  production  needed  by 
America. 

Before  the  Arab  oil  embargo  in  1973, 
the  price  of  oil  was  $3.50  a  barrel.  Today, 
under  price  controls,  the  price  of  "old" 
oil  is  fixed  at  $5.25  per  barrel,  an  increase 
of  50  percent.  And  the  price  of  "new" 
oil,  not  subject  to  price  controls,  is  now 
a  phenomenal  $10  to  $11  per  barrel,  or 
triple  the  price  a  year  ago. 

And  the  enormous  price  increases  are 
matched  by  equally  enormous  increases 
in  sales  and  profits  for  the  Nation's  larg- 
est oil  companies.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  1974,  as  the  following  table  indicates, 
many  companies  are  reporting  record 
profits,  the  highest  in  their  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  of  such  profits  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PERCENTAGE  INCREASES  IN  SALES  AND  PROFITS  OF 
CERTAIN  fHAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES.  1ST  QUARTER  1974 
COMPARED  TO  1ST  QUARTER  1973 


Sales 


Profrts 


Exxon Up  59 Up  39. 

Mobil Up  57 Up  66 

Texaco Up  97 Up  123. 

Gulf         Up  115 Up  76 

Standard  of  California Up  UO Up  92. 

Standard  of  Indiana Up  55 Up  81. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  the  published 
profits  do  not  tell  the  full  story.  In  some 
cases,  the  reports  involve  unusual  ac- 
coimting  practices  that  may  well  signify 
an  effort  to  conceal  the  full  magnitude 
of  the  profits: 

Exxon,  whose  profits  rose  39  percent, 
is  rumored  to  have  held  back  $400  mil- 
lion in  other  profits,  to  avoid  crossing 
the  billion-dollar  profit  mark  in  the  first 
quarter.  The  company  has  admitted 
holding  back  $37  million,  but  has  refused 
to  say  whether  any  more  was  held  back. 
Some  oil  accoimtants  have  argued  that 
such  holdbacks  might  be  justified  as  re- 
serves to  pay  for  increased  taxes  im- 
posed by  Congress,  as  well  as  for  retro- 
active cost  increases  in  crude  oil  prices 
in  the  Middle  East.  But  such  increased 
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costs  are  speculative  and  in  the  future: 
they  serve  the  purpose  now  of  appearing 
to  reduce  today's  profits,  whether  or  not 
the  anticipated  contingencies  actually 
arise  in  the  future. 

Texaco,  whose  profits  rose  123  percent, 
held  back  an  additional  $143  million,  for 
increased  costs  of  crude  oil. 

Mobil,  whose  profits  rose  66  percent, 
has  said  that  some  profits  were  held  back, 
but  the  amount  has  not  been  specified. 

Moreover,  as  recent  news  reports  make 
clear,  some  of  the  largest  oil  companies 
are  at  a  loose  end  over  what  to  do  with 
Uieir  depletion-bloated  profits. 

A  few  months  ago,  we  read  that  Gulf 
Oil  was  negotiating  to  buy  Ringling 
Brothers  Circus.  A  few  days  ago,  we  read 
that  Mobil  Oil  was  negotiating  to  buy 
Montgomery  Ward. 

How  can  Congress  and  millions  of 
ordinai-y  taxpayers  in  the  Nation  stand 
by.  while  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
fiow  into  oil  company  treasuries  in  the 
form  of  handsome  tax  subsidies  through 
depletion,  and  then  flow  back  out 
again — not  into  exploration  for  oil  as  the 
Congress  intended,  not  into  production 
of  oil  to  help  America  meet  its  energy 
crisis,  but  into  outside  investments  in 
things  like  circuses  and  general  depart- 
ment stores. 

Second,  depletion  is  an  extremely  in- 
effective incentive,  as  the  following 
points  make  clear : 

Because  depletion  is  given  for  oil  pro- 
duction, it  encourages  drilling  in  known 
oil  reserves  and  pumping  from  existing 
wells,  not  exploration  for  new  resources. 
It  stimulates  overdrilling  of  existing 
fields;  it  puts  wildcatting  and  new  ex- 
ploration at  a  disadvantage.  Only  1  out 
of  every  10  exploratory  wells  strikes  oil; 
therefore,  depletion  benefits  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  most  risky  but  most  neces- 
sary drilling.  Also,  overdrilling  can 
damage  overall  production  from  an  oil 
field,  since  too  many  weUs  drilled  into 
the  ground  in  the  same  field  can  reduce 
the  pressure  that  forces  oil  to  the  sur- 
face, and  make  the  operations  of  the 
entire  field  less  efficient. 

This  problem  is  compounded  further, 
because  even  those  who  want  to  explore 
for  oil  have  trouble  obtaining  scarce  ma- 
terials, drilling  rigs  and  other  equip- 
ment, because  so  much  equipment  is 
being  diverted  to  oil  production  and  is 
not  available  for  exploration. 

Experts  estimate  that  more  than  half 
the  tax  benefit  of  depletion  goes,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  landowners,  not  to  oil 
producers.  Landowners  get  depletion  on 
their  royalty  income,  and  they  also  get 
higher  prices  for  leasing  their  land,  be- 
cause the  availability  of  depletion  en- 
courages producers  to  bid  the  value  up. 
Yet,  the  landowners  do  no  drilling  and 
take  no  risks.  To  the  extent  that  deple- 
tion benefits  go  to  landowners,  the  tax 
benefits  are  wasted,  since  they  do  not 
attract  new  capital  for  oil. 

The  depletion  deduction  is  based  on 
income,  not  cost.  Therefore,  the  tax 
benefit  is  the  same  for  low-cost  oil, 
which  will  always  be  produced,  as  it  is 
for  high-cost  oil.  As  a  result,  drillers  and 
explorers  are  discouraged  by  depletion 
from  engaging  in  any  but  the  lowest  cost 
ventures. 
As  the  earlier  example  indicates,  de- 
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pletion  go  to  fore  gn  operations.  So  long 
as  the  depletion  ii  centive  remains  avail- 
able for  foreign  oi  I,  it  is  functioning  in  a 
way  that  is  directjy  contrary  to  the  goal 
of  America's  own]  energy  independence. 

Seventh,  the  well-known  CONSAD 
study,  carried  out  for  the  Treasury  in 
1969,  concluded  that  depletion  was 
costing  America's  taxpayers  $1.4  billion 
a  year  at  that  time,  but  was  increasing 
oil  reserves  by  only  $150  million  a  year. 
Rarely  has  the  >!merican  taxpayer  had 
a  poorer  bargairi  or  been  more  badly 
served  by  a  specific  section  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Cade. 

In  opposition  lo  the  present  amend- 
ment before  the  I  Senate,  those  who  sup- 
port the  depletion  allowance  argue  that 
repeal  of  depleti)n  may  raise  the  cost 
of  gasoline  at  th  j  pimip,  possibly  by  as 
much  as  3  cents  a  gallon. 

But  that  estiniate  assumes  that  the 
full  loss  of  the  de  pletion  tax  benefit  will 
be  passed  through  directly  to  consumers. 
I  say,  all  of  that  amount  can  be  absorbed 
out  of  oil's  enorm  )us  profits.  Not  a  penny 
need  be  passed  along  to  the  American 
consumer,  and  oi^  profits  will  still  be  out 
of  site. 

In  addition,  th|  calculation  assumes  a 
48-percent  effective  tax  rate  on  oil  profits, 
effective  tax  rate  of 
oil  companies  is  far 
5  to  6  percent. 
I  ask  unanimous  con- 
of  the  Federal  income 
tax  rates  paid  h^  the  largest  oil  com- 
panies may  be  jirinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  bq  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Federal  income  tak  rate  paid  by  largest  oil 
comppntes,  1974* 

Percent 
6.5 


But  in  fact,  the 
America's   major 
lower,  only  about 
Mr.  President, 
sent  that  a  table 


Exxon 

Texaco  

MobU    

Socal    

Standard  of  Indiana 

Shell    

Gulf 

Arco 

PhUlips 

Conoco    

Sun    

Union    

Cities   Service 

Getty    

Marathon    

Ashlana    

Standard  of  Ohio 

Kerr-McGee 

Amerada    Hess.. 


Average 


1.7 

1.3 

2.05 
10.2 
21.6 

1.2 

3.7 
12.9 

8.2 
13.2 

6.4 

8.3 
22.5 

7.5 
32.4 
12.8 
23.3 

7.5 

5.99 


Oil    Week    computation* 
annual  reports  and  SEC 


•Source:     U.S 
based  on  company 
reports 

Ml-.  KENNED"*".  Therefore,  even  if  the 
cost  of  the  repeal  of  depletion  is  fully 
passed  through  i  o  the  consumer,  the  in- 
crease at  the  pi  mp  would  be  more  like 
one-third  of  a  cent  a  gallon,  hardly  ft 
significant  factop  at  today's  60  cents  a 
gallon  prices. 

Next,  the  proijonents  of  the  depletion 
that  repeal  of  deple- 
tion will  put  niany  small  independent 
oil  producers  oit  of  business. 

That  argument  might  have  made  sense 
a  year  ago.  When  oil  was  selling  at  S3.50 
a  barrel,  many  independent  drillers  were 
going  out  of  bus  iness.  But,  with  new  oil 
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now  at  $10  to  $11  a  barrel,  a  major 
boom  is  clearly  on  for  the  independents. 
They  will  not  miss  a  stride  if  depletion 
is  repealed.  Price  is  all  the  incentive  they 
really  need. 

The  only  limit  now  on  the  independ- 
ents is  the  shortage  of  steel  and  drilling 
rigs  and  other  oil  equipment.  In  fact, 
the  price  incentive  is  so  strong  that  in- 
dependents would  be  drilling  in  their 
driveways,  if  they  could. 

The  current  issue  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine makes  the  point,  in  an  article  en- 
titled "The  New  Oil  Rush  in  Our  Own 
Backyard."  The  article  begins: 

These  are  tremendous  times  for  independ- 
ent oilmen,  the  best  many  of  them  have 
ever  known.  After  nearly  two  decades  of  In- 
creasing hardship,  spectacularly  higher 
prices  for  oil  and  gas  have  suddenly  thrust 
the  Independents  into  a  new  prosperity. 

Capital  for  independents  is  gushing  in 
today  from  many  sources.  It  comes  in 
part  from  the  larger  cash  flow  brought 
about  by  higher  prices;  it  comes  from 
private  investors;  it  comes  from  capital 
raised  through  publicly  held  "drilling 
funds"  it  comes  from  syndicated  tax 
shelters;  it  comes  from  corporations 
anxious  to  nail  down  their  own  future 
energy  sources,  major  corporations  like 
Bethlehem  Steel,  Dow  Chemical,  and 
Du  Pont. 

Compared  to  the  strong  incentives 
that  exist  for  independents,  the  repeal 
of  the  depletion  allowance  is  not  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  their  future. 

No  one  likes  to  lose  a  tax  loophole,  and 
so  the  arguments  being  raised  on  behalf 
of  the  independents  are  understandable. 
But  the  Senate  can  vote  for  repeal  of 
depletion  with  full  confidence  that  the 
independents  and  every  other  driller  in 
America  has  all  the  incentive  he  fairly 
needs  to  explore  and  drill  for  oil. 

Finally,  the  proponents  of  depletion 
have  traditionally  argued  that  the  re- 
turn on  equity  for  oil  is  below  that  of 
Other  industries.  They  claim  that  repeal 
of  depletion  will  stop  the  flow  of  capital 
into  oil. 

But  even  before  the  record  profits 
of  1973  and  early  1974  began  to  roll  in, 
this  argument  was  misleading,  since  it 
relied  on  the  rate  of  return  for  all  phases 
of  oil  operations,  not  just  the  production 
end. 

In  addition,  in  the  pre- 1973  era,  other 
measures  of  profitability  besides  return 
on  equity  showed  that  oil  was  doing  very 
well.  For  example,  oil  profits  were  6.5 
percent  of  sales  in  1972,  compared  to  4.2 
percent  for  all  other  manufa  :turing  busi- 
nesses. 

After  1973,  even  the  argument  based  on 
return  on  equity  does  not  exist  any  more. 
Profits  for  1973  were  the  highest  in  the 
historj'  of  the  oil  industry,  increasing 
the  rate  of  return  on  equity  from  9.7 
percent  in  1972  to  15.1  percent  for  1973, 
far  above  the  average  for  other  indus- 
tries. 

And  based  on  current  prices,  the  rate 
of  return  is  likely  to  jump  to  a  phenom- 
enal 19  to  20  percent  in  1974,  and  it 
will  soar  even  higher  when  price  controls 
are  finally  removed. 

In  sum,  in  America  in  1974,  oil  is  a 
very  profitable  investment  indeed.  The 
depletion  allowance  Is  no  longer  wise  or 


needed,  and  the  Senate  is  fully  justified 
in  voting  to  repeal  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
right. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  and  many  others, 
when  food  prices  went  up  for  the  farm- 
ers, when  wheat  prices  and  corn  prices 
went  up,  we  said  "No  more  subsidies." 
We  said,  "Mr.  Farmer,  you  are  on  your 
own;  no  more  subsidies,  because  you  are 
going  to  make  it  off  the  price  of  your 
goods." 

But  when  the  oil  prices  go  up — and 
those  oil  prices  make  every  farmer  look 
like  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  poverty 
program — the  defenders  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry come  in  here  and  say,  "Do  not 
touch  the  subsidies  of  the  poor,  little, 
weak  oil  companies.  Do  not  touch  them." 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
spoken  the  truth  here  when  he  pointed 
out  that  as  the  price  of  oil  has  gone 
up — and  it  is  going  to  stay  up — that  is 
the  incentive  that  an  independent  oil- 
man needs.  And,  believe  me,  if  we  do  not 
have  enough  incentive  at  the  price  of 
oil  now  to  drill  for  it,  we  will  never  have 
it. 

Maybe  this  industry  has  been  too  pam- 
pered; maybe  it  does  not  have  good  old 
American  self-reliance;  maybe  it  has 
been  on  the  welfare  program  too  long; 
maybe  it  is  the  victim  of  welfareism.  I 
think,  possibly  that  is  true.  Maybe  it 
needs  to  get  back  to  where  it  has  to, 
operating  on  the  basis  of  finding  some- 
thing that  can  produce  and  sell  at  a 
profit. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  industry 
needs  a  fair  return. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  All  these  oil 
companies  are  independent  drillers  to- 
day, as  they  were  10  years  ago.  and  they 
made  so  much  money  that  they  went  out 
of  business,  they  went  bankrupt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  that  the 
Senator  has  made  the  best  argument  for 
doing  away  with  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. He  has  proven  that  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  is  not  worth  a  lot  because 
the  oilmen  have  had  it  and  they  have 
gone  out  of  business  anyway.  The  thing 
they  need  is  a  good  price,  and  they  have 
a  good  price.  Get  off  of  this  welfare  kick. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  A  total  550,000  wells 
have  been  drilled.  They  are  doing  a 
pretty  good  job. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  said  a 
while  ago  that  they  were  going  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  right,  they  have, 
but  the  Senator  and  others  did  not  give 
them  a  chance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  years  since  the 
1920's  they  have  had  the  27.5  percent 
depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
in  Minnesota 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wait  a  minute.  Sen- 
ator. Since  1969  they  have  had  the  22- 
percent  depletion  allowance,  and  during 
that  time  they  went  out  of  business,  the 
Senator  said. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  During  that  period 
of  time  they  went  out  of  business.  When 
did  they  come  back?  We  do  not  have  oil. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  We  do  not  have  very 
much  oil  in  Arizona,  but  we  are  drilling 
for  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  you  get  it, 
too.  Senator,  believe  me,  because  the 
price  is  good. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  May  I  get  this  in  before 
the  Senator  finishes  his  sentence? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WeU,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  will  accommodate  the  Senator 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
kindly. 

When  the  depletion  allowance  went 
from  27.5  percent  down  to  22  percent,  ex- 
ploration in  my  State  dropped  almost  in 
half.  I  do  not  know  about  Miimesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  did  not  drop  in  our  State  at  all.  We 
were  very  fortimate. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  sure  is. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  did  not  have  any 
wells,  but  it  did  not  drop. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  sure  they  are  drill- 
ing for  on. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  did  not  drop  in 
Minnesota,  but  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
it.  Let  me  say  that  there  is  nothing  we 
would  like  better  than  an  oil  well. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  want  to  get  petro- 
leum production  in  this  country;  we  do 
not  want  to  be  dependent  on  foreign  oil; 
is  that  true? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Senator,  the  more 
we  can  be  dependent  on  our  own  re- 
sources, the  better. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Should  we  not  give  an 
incentive  to  the  producers  in  this  coim- 
try?  I  believe  cutting  off  the  depletion 
allowance  to  the  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  foreign  countries  is  appropriate; 
I  am  not  against  that,  but  we  should  in- 
crease it  in  this  country,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, so  that  we  can  get  more  production, 
which  will  mean  more  jobs,  more  revenue 
and  more  taxes;  and  everybody  would 
benefit. 

Why  should  we  pick  on  our  own  indus- 
try when  they  are  trying  to  do  a  job,  for 
these  individuals  are  drilling  75  percent 
of  the  wells,  and  I  think  they  are  doing 
a  great  job. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  that  if 
the  price  of  oil  was  $2  a  barrel  we  could, 

maybe 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
lery will  be  in  order.  If  the  gallery  re- 
sponds again,  I  will  ask  the  people  to 
clear  the  gallery. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  not  be  too  harsh, 
Mr.  President. 

May  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Arizona  that  if  there  ever  was  a  justifi- 
cation for  the  depletion  allowance  it  was 
when  the  price  of  oil  per  barrel  was  so 
low  that  they  could  not  make  a  good 
profit  on  it,  but  I  have  heard  Senators 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  argue  that  there  is 
nothing  better,  no  greater  incentive  than 
a  price.  They  have  got  the  price,  Mr. 
President.  "Riey  have  got  it  up  here  in 
the  stratosphere.  You  can  hardly  reach 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  yield  more  time, 
and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  want  to  cut 
off  my  friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  every  well  were  a  pro- 
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ducing  well,  then  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator,  but  he  knows  that  9  out  of  10 
wells  are  not  producing  wells.  They  have 
drilled  in  my  State  probably  several 
hundred,  and  still  the  only  place  we  have 
a  little  bit  of  oil  is  where  it  leaked  over 
from  New  Mexico,  over  the  line  from 
the  Navajo  Reservation;  but  the  thing 
about  it  is.  we  do  not  get  an  oil  well  with 
ever>-  drilling,  so  the  Senator  must  real- 
ize there  must  be  an  incentive. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  fuUy  understand 
that. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  This  is  a  risky  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
listen  now  to  me  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  fine. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  argument,  and  I  know  that 
many  of  the  drillings  do  not  produce  oil; 
in  other  words,  dry  wells. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Most  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Most  of  them,  I 
agi-ee.  Therefore,  for  those  wells  the  de- 
pletion allowance  would  be  meaningless. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  They  cannot  get  the 
funds  to  go  on  and  drill  the  others  with- 
out it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  What  is  it  that 
makes  them  want  to  drill  the  well?  They 
know  first  of  all  that,  say,  8  out  of  10 
drillings  are  not  going  to  produce  a  well, 
so  it  is  not  the  depletion  allowance  that 
gives  them  the  incentive.  What  it  is  is 
the  price  they  get  when  the  price  is  up — 
and  the  price  is  going  to  stay  up.  That  is 
the  incentive.  That  is  the  incentive  for 
the  farmer  to  produce  wheat;  that  is  the 
incentive  for  a  factory  to  produce  a  car: 
price  and  profit.  And,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  from  these  private  enterprise 
specialists  that  are  here  in  this  body  that 
the  greatest  thing  that  we  have  in  this 
country  is  the  market  forces.  Let  the 
market  forces  work.  And  the  market 
forces  are  at  work.  What  is  the  market 
force?  Price. 

The  oil  industry  has  had  price  increase 
after  price  Increase,  and  we  have  been 
lectured  to  by  the  economists  of  this  ad- 
ministration— Dr.  Herbert  Stein,  among 
others — that  the  best  thing  for  our  econ- 
omy as  an  incentive  is  not  a  tax  incen- 
tive but  a  price  incentive. 

Now  what  do  I  hear?  I  hear  that  the 
oil  companies,  big  and  little,  have  it  bet- 
ter than  they  ever  had  it  before.  Better 
than  they  ever  had  it  before;  yet  they 
not  only  want  the  price,  but  they  also 
want  the  subsidy.  I  can  vmderstand  why 
they  want  it,  but  they  are  not  going  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  have  followed  the 
discussion  among  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  with  interest,  and  I  agree 
completely  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. May  I  give  the  Senator  a  few 
facts  to  buttress  his  position? 

The  repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance 
as  submitted  will  leave  $7  billion  as  of 
after-tax  profits  in  1974.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $3  billion  over  1973  profits  with 
depletion.  At  these  profit  levels  the 
domestic  producing  industry  is  going  to 
be  able  to  raise  all  the  capital  It  needs. 


The  Senator  ij  correct;  repeal  of  de- 
pletion will  not  mjure  the  independents 
as  contended  by  »iy  friend  from  Arizona. 
The  small  producers,  the  so-called  in- 
dependents, sell  more  than  one-half  of 
their  total  domectic  production  at  un- 
controlled prices  of  more  than  $10  a 
barrel;  so  the  independents  proportion- 
ately are  receivii  ig  the  largest  windfalls 
In  the  industry. '  Tieir  windfalls  are  even 
larger  than  the  r  lajors. 

Mr.  HUMPHRl  3Y.  This  is  what  we  call 
the  new  oil. 

Mr.  RIBICOFl'.  And  they  are  gettipg 
it. 

Mr.  HUMPHRSY.  And  that  is  the  oil 
that  is  not  undei  any  price  control. 

Mr.  RIBICOn  .  Also,  may  I  point  out 
that  there  is  no  ( luestion  that  the  repeal 
of  depletion  will  alter  the  profits  of  in- 
dependents, but  what  profit  levels  are 
really  needed  to  sustain  adequate  inde- 
pendent domestic  oil  exploration  devel- 
opment as  contei  ided  by  my  friend  from 
Aiizona? 

Independents  c  urrently  arc  getting  the 
largest  profits  in  the  domestic  industry. 
Uncontrolled  oil  s  selling  for  more  than 
$10  a  barrel  con  pared  to  $4  a  barrel  a 
year  ago  in  1973,  and  the  Federal  Energy 
OflBce  estimates  that  56  percent  of  all 
uncontrolled  oil  :  s  sold  by  the  independ- 
ents, and  that  ui  controlled  oil  is  38  per- 
cent of  the  mark(  t. 

So  the  independents  are  selling  more 
than  half  of  tl;  eir  production  free  of 
price  control.  W  th  the  profit  that  they 
are  receiving  so  i  ast.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  should  exp;ct  an  additional  sub- 
sidy, which  we  ire  giving  them  in  the 
form  of  the  oil  <  epletion  allowance. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  :  f  the  Senator  will  yield 
I  will  answer  the  juestion. 

Mr.  HUMPHR  ^.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  When  he  is  talking 
about  the  great  profits  these  independ- 
ents are  making,  they  do  not  know  about 
that,  and  if  the  Senator  is  telling  me 
that,  I  better  cirry  it  along  to  them, 
because  they  do  i  lot  know  about  it.  I  will 
bring  in  and  I  vill  put  in  the  Record 
telegrams  from  t  lem  as  to  the  effect  this 
will  have  upon  th  em. 

The  Senator  f :  om  Connecticut  says  it 
would  not  have  bny  effect.  They  do  not 
know  it  would  iot  have  any  effect  on 
them.  They  certainly  are  very  concerned 
about  it,  because  they  know  their  inves- 
tors will  not  mal^e  the  funds  available  to 
them  unless  the*  have  the  depletion  al- 
ls a  risk  proposition.  It 
sk. 

If  the  Senator  from 
i  yield,    in    answer    to 


lowance,  which 
is  to  cover  their : 
Mr.  RIBICOI 
Minesota    will 
that- 


Mr.  HUMPHRY.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  asked  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  g*t  me  profits  after  taxes 
for  10  selected  fiajor  U.S.  independent 
oil  companies;  n0t  the  majors. 

Apco  Petroleuii,  percentage  of  change 
of  first  quarter,  plus  240  percent. 

Belco  Petroleuin,  104  percent. 

Charter  Petroleum,  559  percent. 

Kewanee,  70.4  percent. 

Louisiana  La^d  &  Exploration,  79.2 
percent. 

Mapco,  50  percent. 

Natomas,  no  cl  ange. 
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Gulf  or  Texaco  or 
the  so-called  inde- 


Superlor,  223.4 1  ercent 

Tesoro,  343  perc  ent, 

Now,  this  is  not 
Exxon.  These  arp 
pendents. 

It  was  the  Librsjry  of  Congress  I  asked 
for  this,  and  the^  presented  it  to  me, 
These  are  independents. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  A^'hat  was  the  return  on 
investment?  What  did  they  make  last 
year?  What  does  t^his  compare  to? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  the  old  story.  The 
majors  are  using  the  return  on  invest- 
ment. I  know  thai ,  when  an  oil  company 
gets  a  600  percent  larger  return  that  it  is 
an  invidious  comsarison  when  we  lodk. 
at  what  they  hav(  been  making;  and  we 
see  what  has  be<n  happening  with  oil 
profits.  They  are  t:  le  largest  profitmakers 
of  all  industry  oxtant  in  the  United 
States  today,  or  ir  the  world,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  that  for 
a  few  moments  th ;  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  going  to  occupy  the  floor,  and 
then  we  will  com(  back  to  a  free-for-all 
once  again,  but  \?e  need  to  get  a  little 
more  information  on  this  whole  subject 
of  percentage  depletion,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  go  into  th(  question  of  the  inde- 
pendents, because  they  are  a  separate 
type  of  enterprise.  We  recognize  that,  and 
we  are  going  to  d(  al  with  these  subjects, 
hopefully,  with  mason  and  sensibility. 

I  want  to  state  again  that  the  biggest 
argument  for  th«  percentage  depletion 
in  the  past  was  t  lat  it  would  mean  de- 
velopment of  ne  V  oil  supplies.  Again, 
however,  the  pric ;  increases  of  late  1973 
and  1974  have  created  a  new  situation 
in  which  this  inientive  is  not  needed. 
The  old  argumerts  no  longer  are  ade- 
quate. 

Just  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  we  do 
not  go  around  no  nr  paying  com  fanners 
a  subsidy  paymeit  when  com  is  $2  a 
bushel.  We  do  rot  go  around  paying 
wheat  farmers  a  subsidy  payment  when 
wheat  is  $3.75  or  k4  a  bushel.  If  we  were 
to  continue  this  depletion  allowance,  the 
farmers  ought  to  come  in  here  and  say, 
"Look,  we  want  J  our  old  subsidy  pay- 
ments. We  do  noB  care  whether  wheat  is 
$5  a  bushel  or  $q  a  bushel;  give  us  our 
old  subsidy  payments." 

Everyone  should  come  in  and  demand 
a  subsidy.  They  |  do  not  do  that.  The 
re  us  a  fair  price,  and 
subsidy." 

companies  say?  They 
IS  high  a  price  as  we 
us  all  the  subsidy  you 
is  what  they  are  say- 
a  mtiltlnatlonal  corn- 
independents. 


farmer  says,  "Gii 
we  do  not  want  ai 

What  do  the  oi 
say,  "Let  us  get 
can  get,  and  give 
can  give  us. 
ing.  Whether  it  ij 
pany  or  one  of  th« 

Now,  a  year  ag< 

Mr.  CRANSTC 
the  Senator  yielc 
sent  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHR] 
pose. 

Mr.  CRANSTOHI.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Jonathan  Fleming  of  my  staff 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  i  irdered. 


Mr.  President,  win 
for  a  unanimous  con- 

Y.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Olivia  Mitchell 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ago,  when  oil  was  selling  for  $3.60 
a  barrel,  percentage  depletion  saved  the 
producers  about  40  cents  in  taxes  on  each 
barrel.  But  freely  priced  domestic  oil  hsis 
gone  up  by  more  than  $6  per  barrel,  or 
by  15  times  as  much  as  previously  was 
received  from  depletion.  The  increase  in 
price-controlled  oil  is  about  four  times  as 
much  as  depletion  previously  provided. 
As  was  stated  here  by  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  on  the  new  oil  imder  the 
Federal  Energy  Act,  it  is  not  controlled. 

Price  boosts  of  this  magnitude  make 
even  percentage  depletion  look  like  a  mi- 
nor detail.  We  have  been  told  by  industry 
and  administration  spokesmen  that  the 
era  of  cheap  energy  is  over  forever.  If 
these  price  boosts  are  not  high  enough 
to  induce  the  oil  industry  to  find  oil 
without  special  tax  favors,  then  how  high 
do  prices  have  to  go  before  the  oilmen 
will  take  their  hands  out  of  the  tax- 
payer's purse? 

As  an  incentive  to  supply,  percentage 
depletion  ^ways  has  been  fantastically 
expensive.  Even  before  the  big  leap  in  oil 
prices,  it  cost  the  Treasury  an  average 
of  about  $1  billion.  This  covered  nearly 
40  percent  of  all  exploration  outlays  by 
the  industry,  including  acquisition  of 
acreage,  geological  tests,  drilliiig,  and 
overhead.  This  is  a  very  large  subsidy. 
This  year  it  would  balloon,  as  indicated, 
to  the  range  of  $2  to  $3  billion.  But  it  is 
not  applied  so  as  to  be  an  effective  stimu- 
lus to  exploration.  First,  it  does  not  bene- 
fit exploration  directly  but  only  actual 
extraction.  Second,  much  of  it  goes  to 
landowners  or  equipment  rental  firms 
not  involved  in  exploration  or  in  risk- 
taking  in  any  significant  way.  In  other 
words,  percentage  depletion  splashes 
money  on  everyone  associated  with  a 
producing  well,  which  may  be  reinvested 
in  exploration  but  may  just  as  well  go 
into  real  estate  or  a  new  car.  Careful 
economic  studies  have  indicated  imam- 
biguously  that  it  is  very  ineffective  rela- 
tive to  its  large  cost  in  stimulating  ex- 
ploration. On  the  other  hand,  it  stimu- 
lates excessive  drilling  of  known  reser- 
voirs to  extract  the  oil  speedily  and  ob- 
tain the  subsidy  with  a  consequent  loss  of 
reservoir  pressure  and  reduction  of 
ultimate  oil  recovery. 

INDUSTRY  INVESTMENT  REQtnREMENTS 

On  one  hand,  we  are  told  by  industry 
apologists  that  an  attractive  return  must 
be  provided  to  induce  energy  invest- 
ments. In  the  next  breath,  we  are  told 
that  we  must  continue  to  hand  them 
some  of  the  money  to  invest  in  the  form 
of  costless  tax  subsidies  like  percentage 
depletion.  They  want  us  to  pay  them  a 
good  return  on  our  money.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  have  it  both  ways. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  stupendous 
volumes  of  capital  will  be  required  for 
future  energy  facilities,  and  the  energy 
interests  and  their  banker  allies  claim 
that  the  industry  will  be  able  to  raise 
these  amoimts  only  if  permitted  to  keep 


their  tax  subsidies.  I  consider  this  a  mis- 
leading, self-serving  proposition. 

First,  the  estimates  of  investment 
needs  are  based  on  extrapolations  of  past 
growth  rates  of  energy  use  and  are  there- 
fore exaggerated.  A  national  energy  con- 
servation effort  already  is  under  way. 
Past  consumption  trends  already  have 
been  broken  by  the  tremendous  leap  in 
prices.  The  Ford  Foundation  Energy 
Policy  Project  estimates  that  we  could 
reduce  energy  growth  in  this  country 
by  more  than  30  percent  in  the  next  15 
years  if  we  try. 

Second,  energy  investments  are  not 
limited  by  any  lack  of  funds  but  by  the 
pure  physical  capacity  of  the  industry 
and  its  equipment  suppliers.  One  of  the 
big  problems  today  is  lack  of  drilling 
equipment,  not  the  lack  of  incentive. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  equipment. 

Higher  monetary  commitmraits  in  the 
face  of  these  constraints  will  only  bid  up 
the  costs  without  increasing  output. 
Meanwhile,  the  energy  industries  hold 
very  large  investments  in  real  estate, 
manufacturing  and  other  nonenergy 
fields. 

We  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
Mobil  has  proposed  the  purchase  of 
Montgomery  Ward,  and  Gulf  Oil  pro- 
posed earlier  this  year  to  purchase  the 
Barnimi  and  Bailey  Circus.  That  is  what 
they  want  to  do  with  their  money.  They 
want  to  explore  for  and  develop  oil  wells 
on  the  third  floor  of  Montgomery  Ward. 
Gulf  Oil  has  been  acting  like  a  circus 
so  they  decided  to  buy  one — Barnum  and 
Bailey  or  the  Ringling  Brothers.  They 
need  a  circus  like  that  as  much  as  they 
need  three  holes  in  their  heads.  They 
should  be  out  drilling  for  oil  wells.  They 
have  made  lots  of  money,  and  that  money 
should  be  used  for  productive  purposes. 

So  what  we  are  really  talking  about 
here  is  excessive  fimds  in  the  hands  of 
oil  companies  that  will  just  facilitate 
acquisitions  and  consolidations  of  com- 
peting suppliers  and  of  raw  materials 
resources  in  the  hands  of  existing  firms. 
This  is  what  we  really  are  buying  with 
continued  subsidization. 

Finally,  the  oil  industry  has  the  lowest 
debt-equity  ratio  in  manufacturing.  It 
has  a  tremendous  imtapped  borrowing 
capacity.  Under  this  condition,  why 
should  it  expect  the  hard-pressed  tax- 
payer to  come  bearing  gifts  from  which 
to  finance  supplies  to  be  sold  back  to  him 
at  exorbitant  prices?  This  cheap  financ- 
ing will  not  get  us  our  oil  any  cheaper 
so  long  as  prices  are  determined  by  the 
Mideast  cartel.  It  will  just  continue 
to  inflate  the  proflts  and  the  costs  of  the 
companies. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  w-hat  I 
have  said  here,  that  the  oil  industry  has 
the  lowest  debt  equity  ratio  of  any  part 
of  the  American  economy.  What  they 
would  like  to  do  is  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
everything  out  of  their  profits.  That  is 
not  the  way  to  build  great  industries  in 
this  country. 

EFFECT  OF  DEPLETION  REPEAL  ON  OIL  PRICES 

It  is  wrong  to  say,  as  do  proponents 
of  depletion,  that  repeal  of  this  tax  break 
would  bring  another  increase  in  oil  prices 
for  consumers.  Although  this  might  have 
been  true  when  U.S.  oil  prices  were  cut 


off  from  world  prices  by  our  import 
quotas,  it  is  not  true  since  the  quota  sys- 
tem was  scrapped  in  May  1973,  and  since 
prices  rose  to  levels  completely  out  of 
touch  with  production  costs. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  anyone  in  this 
body  who  will  stand  up  here  and  say  that 
the  price  of  oil  is  related  to  production 
costs?  I  challenge  anyone  to  prove  that 
the  price  of  oil  today  is  based  on  produc- 
tion costs. 

That  is  the  issue. 

The  only  reason  there  should  be  any 
kind  of  tax  favoritism  is  if  the  costs  of 
production  are  so  low  relative  to  the 
prices  at  which  we  sell  that  we  cannot 
make  a  profit.  We  have  other  subsidies. 
We  have  had  the  subsidy  on  the  mer- 
chant marine,  for  example,  because  the 
cost  of  producing  ships  and  the  cost  of 
manning  them  was  considerably  higher 
than  world  market  levels.  So  there  is  a 
relationship  here  between  the  cost  and 
the  price.  But  in  oil,  the  price  went  up 
just  by  edict.  Would  it  not  be  nice  if  some 
little  merchant  up  on  one  of  our  streets 
could  simply  say,  "Well,  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, we  will  charge  twice  as  much.  I  am 
sorry  but  you  folks  will  just  have  to  pay 
it."  That  is  what  we  were  told  by  oil.  Do 
not  blame  it  on  the  independent  oil  pro- 
ducer, but  it  is  a  fact  of  economic  life, 
and  I  repeat,  there  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  and  the 
price.  Prices  have  been  pushed  up  arbi- 
trarily, but  any  argument  for  any  form 
of  subsidy  to  the  industry  has  got  to  be 
based  on  the  necessity  of  the  subsidy  to 
help  keep  the  industry  alive. 

Is  the  price  of  oil  so  low  relative  to  the 
cost  of  production  that  we  have  to  give 
the  industry  a  tax  beneflt?  In  some  in- 
dustries we  can  make  that  case  but  not 
in  the  oil  industry,  and  the  supporters  of 
the  industry  know  that  is  the  truth. 

Oil  prices  are  not  related  to  taxes  or 
to  the  cost  of  production.  They  are  based 
on  what  the  Arab  nations,  the  OPEC 
countries,  want  to  charge.  That  is  basic- 
ally what  it  amounts  to,  and  otir  com- 
r>anies  basically  go  along.  Many  of  the 
big  American  companies  today  are  deep- 
ly involved  with  investments  in  the  Arab 
lands,  in  Venezuela,  and  in  other  places. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  wilL  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  think  the  Senator  real- 
izes that  70  percent  of  the  oil  is  selling 
at  $5.25  a  barrel,  and  that  is  the  price 
that  has  been  set  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcil. 

Mr.      HUMPHREY.      The      average 


price 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Of  course,  the  other 
price  does  seek  its  level.  That  is  right. 
But  let  us  go  back  the  other  way  and 
see  what  we  have  done  by  Government 
control  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  going  to  get 
to  that.  I  am  not  talking  about  that  right 
now. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  the  reason  for  the  oil  prices.  They 
were  held  down  for  years  because  of  the 
low  price  of  natural  gas.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator realizes  that.  That  is  also  true  from 
the  standpoint  of  coal.  For  many  years, 
we  had  coal  utilization  for  about  40  per- 
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cent  of  our  energy,  and  now  It  has 
dropp>ed  to  about  18  percent.  Why  has  it 
dropped?  Because  unrealistic  prices  of 
natural  gas  have  caused  it  to  be  non- 
competitive. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  makes 
my  argument.  There  has  been  a  subsidy 
on  natural  gas. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  there  is  a  de- 
pletion allowance  on  an  oil  well,  you  get 
natural  gas  at  the  same  time.  Gas  is  eli- 
gible for  a  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  know  that.  But  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  natural  gas 
comes  from  wells  and  about  30  percent 
from  refineries. 

Mr.  HtTMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  So  when  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  prices  and  the  relation- 
ship, I  think  he  is  confusing  the  issue. 
The  price  of  oil  was  held  down  because 
of  the  controlled  price  of  natural  gas. 
The  amount  of  natural  gas  available  to 
the  American  consumer  today  has  been 
held  back  because  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  controlled  the  price  of  gas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  they  just  raised 
the  price  almost  100  percent  on  a  large 
share  of  the  regulated  gas.  And  intra- 
state gas  is  not  regulated. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  was  one-fifth  of  the 
cost  of  oil,  so  far  as  Btu  content  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  still  has  not  reached  its 
level  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Btu 
price. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  quite  hon- 
estly to  the  Senator  that  the  best  mech- 
anism for  regulating  an  economy,  as  I 
have  been  told  here  repeatedly,  is  the 
price.  We  have  been  told  that  the  best 
way  to  ration  the  supply  was  price.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  best  incen- 
tive  

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  vote 
for  deregulation  of  gas? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  everybody  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  return. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Then,  the  Senator  wants 
to  subsidize  the  oil  companies,  to  be  sure 
they  have  a  fair  return. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  fair  return?  I  will 
settle  for  a  fair  return  of  Gulf  Oil. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  Arabs  decided 
that  they  wanted  the  price  of  oil  to  be 
$3  a  barrel,  they  could  easily  do  it.  It 
cost  them  12  cents  a  barrel.  Then  the 
Senator  would  be  in  a  different  position. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  price  of  oil 
goes  down  to  $3  a  barrel,  the  oil  com- 
panies ^vill  still  make  a  handsome  profit. 
They  did  so  when  it  was  $2  a  barrel. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  not  factual.  We 
are  in  an  entirely  different  market  to- 
day. We  have  had  inflation,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows. 

The  Senator  is  looking  back  at  prices, 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  he  looks  back  at 
his  drugstore,  he  will  find  that  the  prices 
that  were  in  effect  years  ago  are  not  in 
effect  today.  Times  have  changed,  and 
conditions  are  different. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  price 
structure.  That  is  what  I  have  been 
talking  about.  I  do  not  think  the  price 
structure  is  going  to  go  back  to  $2  or 
$3  domestically  or  internationally,  and 
I  do  not  think  anybody  else  in  this  body 


thinks  that.  I  am  s  aying  that  the  greatest 
incentive  to  exploration,  development, 
and  production  of  pny  commodity  is  price 
and  profit. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Il  agree.  That  is  why  I 
brought  up  the  matter  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  times 
when  we  have  to  put  on  some  controls 
for  the  public  titerest.  For  example, 
when  controls  ant  applied  with  respect 
to  the  telephone  lystem,  and  to  private 
utilities,  generallj  there  is  a  guarantee 
of  some  rate  of  r  ;tum.  But  we  are  not 
talking  about  tha ;  here.  We  are  talking 
about  whether  or  lot  this  industry  needs 
a  special  tax  subsii  ly. 

If  they  need  a  s  pecial  tax  subsidy,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  are  in  support  of 
that  subsidy  to  pr  )ve  that  the  industry  is 
in  trouble,  that  tl  ,e  industry  is  in  finan- 
cial difficulty.  Thsy  need  to  prove  that 
the  cost  of  produc  tion  is  so  high  with  re- 
spect to  the  price  that  they  need  some- 
thing to  bail  then  out.  I  defy  the  propo- 
nents to  prove  th  at.  They  cannot  do  it. 
The  only  thing  t  ley  can  come  in  with 
here  is  the  tactic  )f  saying,  "If  you  don't 
give  these  big  oi  companies  and  these 
little  oil  compar  ies  the  subsidy,  they 
won't  explore." 

The  Senator  fn  m  Minnesota  said  that 
they  have  the  sul  sidy ;  they  have  had  it 
for  almost  50  yerrs.  What  is  the  argu- 
ment I  hear  from  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  others'  They  say  that  until 
last  year,  the  n  imber  of  independent 
producers  has  bee  i  going  down  and  down 
and  down,  despi  e  the  fact  that  they 
have  had  subsidi«s.  So  subsidies  are  not 
the  answer. 

Wliat  has  hapi  lened  lately?  Some  of 
these  companies  ire  beginning  to  make 
some  money.  Wh/?  Because  of  the  sub- 
sidy? Not  primar  ly  because  of  the  sub- 
sidy, but  because  i  if  price. 

All  I  am  sayini ;  is  that  with  the  new 
price  structure  ai  d  with  what  we  know 
to  be  the  facts  of  (  conomic  life  today,  the 
day  for  the  oil  depletion  allowance  is 
over:  it  is  obsole  ;e;  it  is  an  unfair  tax 
privilege.  It  is  un  air  to  the  average  tax- 
payer. It  is  unnee  led  by  the  oil  industry. 
It  does  not  result  in  greater  production. 
It  certainly  does  lot  result  in  any  lower 
prices:  not  one  tit.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  indies  te  that  prices  are  going 
to  go  lower  at  any  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  ^r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHRl  Y.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  1  challenge  the  Senator 
when  he  says  tl  at  it  has  not  accom- 
plished the  objec  tives  of  more  explora- 
tion and  more  (  evelopment.  How  can 
that  be,  when  we  are  so  far  ahead  of  the 
other  nations  of  t  tie  world  in  the  amount 
of  exploration  )  nd  development?  We 
have  gone  to  otl  er  countries  and  have 
assisted  them  wil  i  our  technology.  That 
has  come  about  b  jcause  we  have  had  the 
financial  incenti\  e.  The  depletion  allow- 
ance was  one  of  the  greatest  incentives 
to  the  wildcatter,  to  the  small  independ- 
ent, and  that  is  why  he  has  drilled  75 
or  80  percent  of  t  le  wells. 

When  the  Sena  tor  says  we  do  not  need 
it,  I  think  he  is  ti  Iking  about  an  entirely 
different  picture.  If  he  is  talking  about 
the  major  oil  con  panics,  I  know  that  one 
of  the  major  oil  c  jmpanies  made  a  state- 
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not  need  it.  But  they 
want  to  be  harassed 
would  just  as  well  do 


ment  that  they  did 
said  they  did  not 
any  more,  so  they 
without  it. 

We  do  not  kno\(  what  the  prices  are 
going  to  be  in  the  future.  This  is  not  an 
off-again,  on-agaii^  program. 

We  are  in  a  difficult  situation  today.  I 
think  the  Senator  agrees  that  we  face 
shortages  next  wiriter.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  ha  ppen.  We  have  to  im- 
port 35  percent  of  our  petroleum.  If  we 
had  handled  the  F  PC  on  the  same  basis 
we  handled  the  depletion  allowance,  we 
would  not  be  in  tliis  fix  today,  because 
we  would  have  greater  drilling,  we  would 
have  deeper  wells, '  ve  would  have  natural 
gas  at  a  decent  pri<  e,  we  would  have  coal, 
and  the  other  prod  ucts  would  have  come 
forward  along  witl  i  these  fuels. 

So  I  think  the  senator  is  misleading 
himself  when  he  says  that  we  have  not 
accomplished  a  grjat  deal  with  the  de- 
pletion allowance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  not  t  -ying  to  mislead  him- 
self or  anyone  els( .  I  am  simply  taking 
the  argiunents  made  here  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
others— namely,  ha.t  during  recent 
years,  the  numbet  of  independent  op- 
erators has  decreased,  and  all  the  while 
the  oil  depletion  ^lowance  was  main- 
tained. In  the  lastl  16.or  18  months,  the 
lent  operators  has  in- 
ave  done  better.  They 
icause  they  get  a  bet- 


number  of  indepe 
creased,  and  they 
have  done  better 
ter  price. 

Mr.  BARTLE 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHR 


Mr.  President,  will 


I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  said  that 
the  depletion  allowance  has  been  main- 
tained, but  I  belief  the  Senator  will  re- 
call that  the  depletjlon  allowance  has  not 
been  maintained  at  27.5  percent.  It  was 
reduced  in  1969  to  22  percent.  When  that 
happened,  it  add^d  $500  million  extra 
cost  in  taxes  to  th^  oil  companies,  which 
equated  with  approximately  17  cents  a 
barrel  of  income.  Sp  it  increased  the  cost. 
It  decreased  the  pijofits,  and  it  continued 


to  decrease  the  a 
effort  going  on. 

I  am  just  quibbl 
term  maintained 


nount  of  exploratory 


,g  over  the  use  of  the 
Congress  did  see  fit  to 
reduce  the  depletion  alowance  in  1969. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Prom  the  late  1920s 
to  1969,  the  depletion  allowance  was 
27.5  percent. 

Mr.  BARTLETIl  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREV.  That  Is  a  tax  sub- 
sidy, and  everybodj'  knows  this.  So  when 
the  Senator  from|  Oklahoma  says  that 
they  increased  the  taxes  by  $500  million, 
it  was  not  that  st  all.  He  means  that 
they  decreased  th^  subsidy  by  $500  mil- 
lion. 


Mr.  BARTLETt , 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   HUMPHREY 
allowance  is  not  a 
allowance  is  a  gift , 
minology  straight 

What  it  really 
nanza  of  27.5 
22  percent. 

Mr.  BARTLETf 
the  Senator  yield 


Mr.  President,  will 

The  oil  depletion 
tax.  The  oil  depletiMi 
So  let  us  get  our  ter- 

n  leant  was  that  the  bo- 
percent  was  reduced  to 

Mr.  President,  will 
ftirther? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  I  meant  to  say 
was  that  it  would  increase  taxes  by  $500 
million  and  this  would  increase  the  cost 
of  doing  business  and  it  would  reduce 
profit. 

The  Senator  mentioned  earlier  the 
pricing  profits  and  separating  the  mat- 
ter of  taxes.  Of  course,  any  increase  in 
the  amount  of  taxes  decreases  the  profits 
or  has  the  same  effect  as  decreasing  the 
prices.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
depletion  allowance  being  lowered.  Prior 
to  the  time  it  was  lowered  the  price  was 
in  a  plateau,  and  the  price  of  crude  oil 
in  1957  was  $3.09  a  barrel.  Then  it  went 
down  and  did  not  regain  that  $3.09  a 
barrel  until  1969,  at  which  time  Con- 
gress saw  fit  to  reduce  the  depletion  al- 
lowance which  had  the  direct  effect  of 
reducing  the  price  equivalent  by  17  cents 
a  barrel.  This  is  why  we  had  the  decUne 
in  the  niunber  of  independents  from 
20,000  to  10,000;  profits  were  not  there. 
The  majors  v/ent  overseas  and  explored 
oecause  there  was  a  chance  to  make  a 
profit  there.  They  started  to  discover 
what  is  now  called  cheap  foreign  oil. 
They  started  to  bring  in  more  and  more 
of  this  oil,  thereby  undermining  the  do- 
mestic industry. 

The  matter  of  lack  of  profit  opportu- 
nity and  the  lack  of  profit  drove  the  in- 
dependents out  of  business  and  it  drove 
the  majors  overseas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  there  might  have  been  a 
time  when  one  could  make  a  strong 
argument  in  this  body  for  the  percent- 
age-depletion allowance,  whether  it  be 
27.5  percent  or  22  percent.  The  argu- 
ment could  be  made  then  on  the  basis 
that  the  profitabihty  of  the  industy  re- 
quired it,  or  the  lack  of  profitabihty  of 
the  industry  to  be  more  exact.  Second, 
one  could  make  that  argument  on  the 
basis  that  cost  was  so  high  relative  to 
price  that  they  needed  a  subsidy. 

But  that  argument  cannot  be  made 
today.  The  very  argument  used  in  the 
debates  years  ago  for  the  depletion  al- 
lowance is  the  best  answer  we  have  to- 
day for  its  removal.  I  was  in  this  body 
when  the  late  Matthew  Neely,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  depletion  allowance 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  used 
that  argument  as  the  reason  for  which  a 
depletion  allowance  was  needed.  It  was 
said  at  that  time  that  this  was  one  way 
we  could  assure  profitabihty  in  the  indus- 
try, and  that  with  profitability  there 
would  be  exploration  and  development. 

But  today,  as  I  have  said,  that  profit- 
abihty of  the  industry  is  a  matter  even 
of  some  embarrassment  for  the  industry 
itself.  Today  the  profitabihty  in  this 
industry  is  clear  and  inevitable,  and  the 
price  they  get  for  the  product  is  a  high 
price.  That  is  the  incentive  we  need,  the 
incentive  for  further  exploration. 

Let  me  say  again  a  word  about  what 
would  happen  in  terms  of  some  of  the 
price  levels: 

Imported  oil — some  35  percent  of  our 
consumption— is  produced  without  sig- 
nificant depletion  claims,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  depletion  would  not  materially 
affect  its  cost  structiu-e.  Freely  priced 
domestic  oil— another  20  percent — tends 
to  rise  toward  the  inordinate  price  of  im- 


ports. As  everyone  knows,  that  price  is 
quite  independent  of  costs,  including 
taxes,  and  so  changes  in  taxes  would  not 
affect  it.  Even  the  price  ceiling  on  fed- 
erally controlled  oil— the  remainder  of 
U.S.  consumption — is  no  longer  even  re- 
motely based  on  costs,  and  the  repeal  of 
depletion  would  provide  no  reason  to 
change  it. 

A  businessman  must  take  into  account 
the  cost  to  produce  the  product  and  to 
merchandise  it,  and  then  he  has  a  mark- 
up or  profit.  But  in  the  oil  industry  there 
is  no  relationship  between  the  cost  of 
the  product  and  the  price  of  the  product. 
The  price  is  just  set  arbitrsirily.  That  is 
the  fact  we  face  today,  which  is  entirely 
different  from  the  situation  we  faced 
some  years  ago. 

WHY  NOT  PHASE  OUT  DEPLETION  MORE 
GRADUALLY? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  if  we  are 
going  to  do  anything  about  the  depletion 
allowance  we  should  do  it  gradually. 
There  is  merit  to  that  argvunent. 

Our  proposal  would  carry  out  the  re- 
form much  more  quickly  than  the  energy 
tax  bill.  H.R.  14462,  which  is  now  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  should  be 
noted  that  that  bill  would  take  3  years 
longer  to  phase  out  depletion  for  most 
oil  and  5  years  for  the  rest. 

But  the  point  needs  to  be  made  that 
the  bill  reported  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House  does  get 
rid  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  They 
say  we  should  do  most  of  it  in  3  yeais 
and  wipe  it  out  clean  in  5  years.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  been  unfriendly  to  the  oil  industry 
over  its  history.  But  that  committee  feels 
we  can  and  should  get  rid  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance;  it  is  just  a  question  of 
timing. 

Frankly,  I  can  see  the  wisdom  in  many 
cases  of  introducing  major  tax  bills  grad- 
ually to  cushion  their  effects  on  pricing 
and  to  permit  the  taxpayer  to  adjust.  But 
in  the  present  case  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  or  wise  to  delay.  First,  it  is  a 
long  overdue  reform  which  can  be  en- 
acted now  without  hurting  the  oil  in- 
dustry- because  the  oil  industry  would  be 
better  off  than  ever  before  anyway. 

Our  proposal  would  carry  out  the  re- 
form much  more  quickly  than  the  energy 
tax  bill  (H.R.  14462)  under  considera- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  bill  would  take  3  years  longer  to 
phase  out  depletion  for  most  oil  and  5 
years  to  eliminate  it  for  the  rest.  Second, 
people  want  action  on  oil  profits  now. 
The  House  bill's  depletion  reform  does 
not  apply  this  year  and  hardly  touches 
oil  profits  next  year.  Our  amendment 
would  recoup  twice  as  much  revenue 
from  depletion  reform  as  the  House  bill 
in  the  first  5  years.  Most  of  the  difference 
would  come  in  the  1974-76  period, 
when  the  oil  companies  are  floating  in 
profits  that  they  don't  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  and  ordinary  taxpayers  are  sorely 
in  need  of  tax  relief. 

Moreover,  immediate  depletion  reform 
is  the  only  way  to  raise  revenues  ade- 
quate to  cover  a  substantial  part  of  the 
tax  cut  that  we  propose  in  conjimction 
with  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  delay  and 
every  reason  to  repeal  this  loophole  im- 
mediately. 


Mr.  President,  I  had  some  prepared 
remarks  in  reference  to  our  independent 
producers. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  wili 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  in  referring  to  the 
depletion  allowance  said  that  it  is  a  loop- 
hope.  I  would  like  to  advise  the  Senator 
that  when  the  income  tax  law  was 
adopted,  and  I  believe  it  was  in  1913,  the 
depletion  allowance  was  a  part  of  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  that  the 
depletion  allowance  of  27.5  percent — and 
I  may  be  in  error  on  this  because  it  has 
been  some  time  since  I  argued  about  oil 
taxes — was  enacted  in  1925 — 1925  or 
1926. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  that  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
depletion  allowance  started  in  1913  at 
the  same  time  they  adopted  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  with  the  income  tax 
on  citizens,  and  then  in  1919  we  had  the 
percentage  depletion  and  the  cost  deple- 
tion. 

My  point  is  that  this  was  not  an  over- 
sight. It  was  a  very  definite  provision 
for  purposes  of  a  depletable  asset. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  accept  the  Sen- 
ator's statement.  I  know  he  is  well  in- 
formed in  this  area  of  the  tax  law.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  large  depletion 
allowance  was  in  the  period  1925  to  1926. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  it  be 
agreeable  at  this  time  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  that  the  1  hour  for  debate  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  tomorrow 
on  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  begin  run- 
ning at  12  o'clock  noon  so  that  the  man- 
datoiT  call  for  a  quorum  would  begin  at 
1  o'clock,  with  the  mandatory  roUcall 
vote  to  occur  immediately  thereafter? 
Then,  all  Senators  would  know  what  time 
the  vote  is  to  occur. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  see  no  objection. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  Senator  would  withhold  the  re- 
quest until  the  Senator  could  check  with 
Senators  who  are  nov;  away  from'  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  to 
withhold  the  request.  The  time  I  sug- 
gested first  came  from  the  Senator's  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  checked  it  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  who  is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  cloture  petition. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wiU  tell  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  within  the  next  few  minutes  I  shall 
be  very  pleased  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Verj-  well.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Might  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  if  in 
the  next  few  minutes  the  call  comes  back 
and  there  is  no  objection  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  happens  to  be  off 
the  floor,  we  just  could  renew  the  request 
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on  the  tenns  that  the  Senator  has  out- 
hned. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say. 
we  could  do  this  without  any  agree- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  we  need 
to  do  is  adjourn  xmtil  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow,  which  is  the  regular  meeting 
for  adjournment,  and  rule  XXn  would 
take  effect. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  no  objection. 
^  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  has  been  stated 
so  clearly  in  this  debate  with  some  fer- 
vor on  both  sides,  the  amendment  be- 
fore us  does  wipe  out  the  percentage 
depletion  for  oil  and  gas  with  no  special 
exemptions  for  the  smaller  producers. 

Personally.  I  do  share  the  concern  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  about  the  role  of 
the  independent  producers  in  the  oil  in- 
dustrj',  and  I  want  it  very  clear  that  I 
am  dedicated  to  their  survival. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, not  really  on  this  point  he  is  mak- 
ing now,  but  the  point  tied  in  with  the 
fact  he  did  state  that  the  elimination 
of  the  depletion  allowance  only  pertains 
to  oil  and  gas  and  not  to  other  minerals. 
Could  the  distinguished  Senator  tell  me 
briefly  why  that  is.  why  he  is  discrimi- 
nating against  one  industry? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  think  there 
is  a  good  reason  for  it.  First  of  all.  the 
price  structure  in  the  oil  industry  is  very 
different  from  many  commodities.  Prices 
for  oil  are  arbitraiily  set  today.  Second, 
the  profitability  of  this  industr>-  I  think 
has  become  a  matter  of  great  public 
concern.  It  is  almost  out  of  hand  with 
the  high  prices,  most  of  which  are  dic- 
tated by  the  Mideast  oil  cartel  on  the 
one  hand  and  some  of  which  by  our  own 
rules  and  regulations. 

Therefore,  I  do  believe  that  the  price 
structure  in  the  oil  industry,  which  is  not 
related  to  production  cost,  makes  it  a 
rather  unique  industry. 

Therefore,  the  type  of  tax  subsidy 
which  the  oil  depletion  allowance  pro- 
vides is  no  longer  needed,  no  longer 
desirable. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Ml .  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  distingnished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that  the  price  structure  today,  both 
oil  and  gas,  is  controlled,  as  he  knows, 
in  total,  at  least,  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  partially  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Agency  in  the  case  of  oil. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  our 
domestic  oil  is  controlled  in  the  free  mar- 
ket and  seeks  a  level  of  close  to  or  at  the 
level  of  the  foreign  prices.  The  remain- 
ing, roughly,  70  percent,  is  controlled  in 
price,  whereas  in  the  other  minerals  and 
all  other  businesses  in  the  country  there 
is  not  a  controlled  price  on  anything  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand,  sir. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  So  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  he  Senator  is  talking 
about  prices,  p-oflts  generated  from 
those  prices,  thai  are  not  at  the  level  of 
the  free  market. 

Mr.  HUMPHK  3Y.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  a  valid  p<  int,  particularly  in  the 
part  where  we  ha  ve  the  Federal  controls. 
But  the  prices  of  uncontrolled  oil  are  not 
exactly  competitive  prices.  They  are 
cartel  prices. 

And  may  I  say  that  in  the  natural  gas 
industry — and  I  mow  that  I  am  talking 
to  a  Senator  wh(  i  is  very  knowledgeable 
about  this  industry,  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Arizona — ia  it  not  true  that  about 
50  percent  of  tht  natural  gas  is  uncon- 
trolled in  the  intrastate  rather  than  the 
interstate  marke  ?  And  then,  did  not  the 
Federal  Power  C  ommission  recently  in- 
crease the  price  of  a  large  amount  of 
regulated  intersti  ite  gas  from  an  average 
of  about  22  cent ;  to  42  cents?  This  was 
considered  an  eqi  itable  price  adjustment. 

Personally,  I  b  ;lieve  the  whole  subject 
of  the  natural  gis  controls  ought  to  be 
opened  up  for  v;ry  serious  debate  and 
reexamination.  I  think  there  is  merit  to 
much  of  the  ar  ^ment  that  has  been 
made  here  by  soi  le  of  the  proponents  of 
such  a  debate,  evi  tn  though  that  is  a  sub- 
ject that  I  thinl  needs  more  examina- 
tion than  I  have  ieen  able  to  give  it  from 
my  personal  poinit  of  view;  but  I  am  not 
locked  in  on  that. 

Mr.  BARTLEtT.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much  becauKe  of  the  matter  of  the 
controlled  prices  :  mentioned  earlier,  and 
this  ties  in  with  iepletion  because  when 
we  reduce  deple  ion  allowance,  we  in- 
crease the  costs  of  doing  business,  we 
increase  the  taxe ;,  we  therefore  decrease 
the  profits,  we  d  screase  the  amoimts  of 
money  that  may  be  reinvested,  we  also 
decrease  the  opportunity  for  borrowing 
equity  capital  for  fiu"ther  development. 

So  we  do  hamaer  the  current  explora- 
tion effort  that  ii  now  going  on. 

For  the  period  3f  the  controlled  prices, 
the  Senator  is  ta  king  about,  the  drilling 
activity  starting :  n  1956  started  declining 
in  1971,  resulting  from  the  lack  of  profit, 
resulting  from  th ;  control  and  low  prices. 

We  still  have  these  controlled  prices, 
and  even  with  th(  raise  the  Senator  men- 
tioned in  natural  gas,  the  depletion  al- 
lowance that  he  is  going  to  exempt  or 
eliminate  will  in(  rease  the  cost  or  reduce 
that  effective  pr  ce,  and  yet  that  effec- 
tive price  is  only  about  half  of  what  the 
free  market  pri  :e  is  in  the  interstate 
market. 

We  are  not  goi  ig  to  see  any  significant 
increase  in  the  shipments  of  interstate 
gas  to  gas-short  areas,  such  as  the  east 
coast,  the  Chicajo  area,  I  am  not  sure 
of  Minnesota,  I  do  not  have  any  idea, 
but,  certainly,  perhaps  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

The  concern  t  lat  some  of  us  have  is, 
how  are  sufBcien ;  supplies  of  natural  gas 
and  domestic  su  jplies  of  oil  going  to  be 
brought  about  f  the  efforts  are  con- 
tinued to  be  mj  de,  such  as  the  distin- 
guished Senatorfs  amendment  proposes 
to  do,  to  increase  the  costs  of  doing 
business,  decrease  the  profits  to  bring 
about  less  drillin ;,  bring  on  more  imports 
of  high-cost  for  ;ign  oil,  make  this  Na- 
more  reliant  upon  the 
:  think  the  distinguished 
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tion  that  much 
Arab  countries? 


Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  their 
source  of  supply  <iver  the  years  has  not 
been  a  reliable  source  for  this  Nation 
and  that  we  must  rely  on  our  domestic 
supply. 

So  I  would  lU^e  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  jwhy  does  he  want  to 
reduce  the  exploratory  effort  now  going 
on,  which  his  amendment  will  do,  by  in- 
creasing the  cost$  of  drilling  wells? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  Senator,  I  will 
give  my  answer,  If  the  Senator  will  lis- 
ten to  me,  in  tenns  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  profltability  in  this  indus- 
try. I 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  cost  of  drilling 
wells  has  gone  up,  the  cost  of  well  drill- 
ing equipment  h^s  gone  up,  the  cost  of 
pipe  has  gone  upt  all  these  things  have 
gone  up.  That  is  [a  fact.  We  know  that. 
But  I  still  say  that  much  of  the  oil  today 
is  at  an  excessive  price,  particularly  the 
international  oilJ  The  OPEC  countries 
just  set  the  price  J  It  is  not  related  to  the 
cost.  Much  of  the  increase  in  domestic 
prices,  moreover,  is  on  old  oil  wells  al- 
ready drilled.  Prices  went  up,  but  the 
costs  of  production  or  of  drilling  those 
wells  were  incurred  years  before. 

Furthermore,  the  costs  of  exploration 
and  drilling,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  are 
all  deductible  items. 

Let  me  see  if  1 1  ;an  be  more  responsive 
to  the  Senator's  very  important  ques- 
tion here. 

Mr.  BARTLET:.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  yield  further  on  the 
point  that  he  is  n^w  making,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  by  eliminating  the  depletion 
allowance,  it  willi  increase  very  sharply 
the  cost  of  drilling  for  oil?  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHRI 
it  will  have  anythl 
cost  of  drilling  ff 
pletion  allowance 
the  oil  is  obtainedl 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  All  right.  Is  it  not 
going  to  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the 
profits  to  the  oil  qompanies  and  decreas- 
ing the  money  that  they  will  have  for 
drilling  wells,  anp  also  the  opportunity 
for  borrowing? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WeU,  as  a  matter  of 
fact 

Mr.  BARTLETfr.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Insofar  as  profit- 
ability is  concerned,  Senator,  that  will 
depend  entirely  hpon  the  price  in  the 
marketplace  as  re  lated  to  the  cost  of  op- 
erating and  drillii  ig  that  well. 

Maybe  I  am  or  the  wrong  wavelength 
with  the  Senator,  but  I  want  to  be  fair 
and  I  do  not  wai  it  to  be  ill-informed.  It 
is  my  understanc  ing  that  the  only  time 
the  depletion  allc  wance  has  any  bearing 
upon  the  econom  cs  of  the  oil  industry  is 
when  oil  is  disco\  ered.  The  drilling  costs 
and  the  explorati  on  costs  are  all  already 
covered  by  separi  ite  tax  law.  We  are  not 
touching  this. 

If  the  well  comes  in  and  oil  is  ob- 
tained, then  the  producer  takes  22  per- 
cent of  the  full  w  ellhead  value  of  this  oil 
as  a  tax  deductic  n,  so  to  speak,  as  a  de- 
pletion allowance . 

Mr.  BARTLET  T.  The  depletion  allow- 
ance, of  course,  occurs  during  the  whole 
time  of  producti  )n. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  During  the  whole 
time  of  what,  Ser  ator? 


I  do  not  think  that 
ig  at  all  to  do  with  the 
frr  oil,  because  the  de- 
is  only  effective  after 
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Mr.  BARTLETT  During  the  whole 
time  of  production. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  whole  time  of 
production. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Of  the  producers.  It 
can  either  be  of  the  gross,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  or  not,  or  cost  depletion. 

But  the  question  I  was  asking  was  a 
very  simple  question  and  I  know  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  knows  the  answer. 
The  cost  of  doing  business  for  an  in- 
dividual operator  or  a  small  oil  company 
or  a  big  oil  company  will  be  increased  as 
his  taxes  are  increased,  which  will  be  a 
direct  result  of  this  amendment.  The 
taxes  would  go  up  because  of  the  deple- 
tion eliminated;  therefore,  the  profits 
that  the  company  can  reinvest  will  go 
down.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  as  to  the  lat- 
ter part,  so  far  as  the  profits  are  con- 
cerned, the  Senator  can  see  there  will 
be  a  reduction  in  profits,  but  we  do  not 
increase  the  taxes  because  the  depletion 
allowance  is  a  tax  subsidy.  It  adds  to  the 
income  of  the  company. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  tax  deduc- 
tion.   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  beg  to  differ  on  the 
semantics.  If  the  deduction  is  reduced 
from  taxes,  naturally  the  taxes  are  in- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  naturally,  the 
subsidy  is  cut  and  profits  are  decreased. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  elimi- 
nates this  subsidy,  he  is  going  to  decrease 
profits,  increase  the  taxes,  because  this 
depletion  allowance  does  reduce  the  taxes 
that  are  otherwise  due  and  leaves  more 
for  profit. 

Let  me  carry  my  point  further. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  can  take  it 
either  way.  The  only  thing  is,  with  the 
depletion  allowance  one  can  make  more 
money,  and  without  the  depletion  allow- 
ance out  one  supposedly  will  have  less 
money. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Not  supposedly.  Sen- 
ator; he  will  have  less  money. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  depend  upon 
the  market  for  one's  product.  It  will 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  volume  of 
sales  and  the  price,  because  price  minus 
cost  is  profit. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  will. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  All  right.  With  the 
greater  cost  of  doing  business  and  with 
the  lesser  profits  that  the  Senator  agrees 
will  result,  then  there  is  going  to  be  less 
drilling  activity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  proof 
of  that. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  is  less  money 
to  do  it  with. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  sort  of  like 
the  bankers  telling  us  what  the  interest 
rates  need  to  be.  There  is  a  kind  of  mys- 
tique around  here. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  wUl  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

This  gets  down  to  two  points:  Either 
the  company  could  pass  those  additional 
costs  of  operation  on  to  the  consumer 
with  an  increase  in  the  refined  products. 


the  end-use  products,  the  gas,  refined  oil, 
and  so  on,  or  if  he  does  not  do  that  then 
there  is  going  to  be  a  reduction  in  the 
drilling  activity,  and  less  oil  found,  and 
the  oil  companies  then  will  be  required  in 
order  to  have  the  same  level  of  oil  to 
bring  in  more  high-cost  foreign  oil.  and 
this  high-cost  foreign  oil  would  raise  the 
price  higher  than  our  domestic  price,  so 
that  either  way,  either  passing  on  the 
costs  or  importing  more  oil,  is  going  to 
result  in  higher  costs  to  the  consmner 
from  the  Senator's  amendment;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  not  correct, 
and  I  am  going  to  address  myself  to  it 
because  it  is  a  complicated  process. 

The  argmnent  the  Senator  makes  is 
one  which  I  have  heard  repeatedly.  It  is 
the  argimient  made  by  the  oil  producers 
and  by  those  who  support  the  depletion 
allowance.  They  make  the  argiunent  and 
they  restate  it.  But  merely  to  make  it 
does  not  necessarily  make  it  valid,  and  I 
want  to  address  mj-self  to  it  in  a  sys- 
tematic way. 

The  Senator  raises  a  point,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  an  axiswer,  and  I  will  try  in 
the  time  I  have  here  to  give  the  Senator 
an  answer. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  the  Senator,  and  I  would  like  the 
Senator  to  advise  me  of  some  oil  oper- 
ators who  will  support  his  thesis  that 
this  amendment  of  his,  which  eliminates 
the  depletion  allowance,  would  not  result 
either  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer 
either  because  of  being  passed  on  di- 
rectly or  because  of  larger  imports  of 
higher-cost  foreign  oil. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator  is  his  argument  tells  us  that  the 
oil  industry  is  not  competitive,  because 
if  it  is  competitive,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  arbitrarily  raise  the  price. 
And  I  am  going  to  demonstrate  here  what 
the  profit  figures  are  for  both  independ- 
ents and  multinational  corporations.  If 
they  want  more  profit  than  what  these 
figures  reveal,  then  all  I  can  say  is  that 
they  have  an  insatiable  appetite.  There 
ought  to  be  some  competition  in  this 
industry. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  just 
agreed  a  minute  ago  even  though  his 
amendment  applies  only  to  oil  and  gas, 
and  that  all  the  other  minerals  that  cur- 
rently are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
depletion  allowance  are  in  a  free  market, 
that  the  only  area  that  is  in  a  controlled 
market,  with  both  oil  and  gas,  is  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, so  we  do  not  have  the  competition 
that  comes  from  a  free  market.  We  have 
a  controlled  price  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  had  it  was  because  there  was  not  anj- 
competition  in  the  first  place. 
I  can  yield  now  to  my  colleague  here. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  so 
far  as  competition  is  concerned  in  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  that  82  percent  of  the 
domestic  wells  are  drilled  by  some  10.- 
000  estimated  independents.  Of  the  large 
companies  about  whose  profits  we  have 
been  talking  earlier,  and  counting  them 
as  30  companies,  they  only  drill  18  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  wells  drilled. 
So  I  say  it  is  competition.  I  cannot 


thizik  of  any  industry  that  is  more  com- 
petitive than  the  exploration  industry, 
other  than  agriculture  in  which.  I  know 
the  Senator  is  interested  and  in  which 
I  am  interested. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  let  me  just 
point  out  the  nimiber  of  wells  that  are 
drilled  and  the  nimiber  of  operators 
drilUng  the  wells  do  not  tell  you  very 
much  about  the  business  of  the  oil  indus- 
try. What  is  important  about  the  busi- 
ness of  the  oil  industry  are  the  dollars, 
who  has  the  money,  not  how  many  op- 
erators there  are.  There  are  a  lot  of  little 
independent  drugstores  aroimd.  but  they 
do  not  do  very  much  business  compared 
to  the  big  ones.  I  am  talking  about  where 
the  money  is  and  who  controls  the  mar- 
ket, who  really  has  the  predominant  in- 
fiuence  in  the  market. 

I  am  .sure  that  no  Senator  here  is  go- 
ing to  tell  me  that  some  small  private  in- 
dependent company  has  the  same  impact 
on  the  market  as,  say.  Sun  Oil  or  Stand- 
ard Oil  or  Exxon  or  one  of  these  big 
companies. 

It  is  sort  of  like  perpetuating  a  charade 
here  to  pretend  that  some  of  the  smaller 
companies  create  real  competition,  be- 
cause we  have  seen  here  in  the  last  year 
what  happened  when  the  big  oil  com- 
panies decided  to  put  the  independents 
out  of  business.  Thousands  of  independ- 
ent retailers  in  this  coimtry  were  de- 
stroyed, thousands  of  them. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  would  like  to  repeat 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  explora- 
tion business.  In  the  exploration  business 
82  percent  of  the  wells  are  drilled  by  these 
10,000,  so  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  a 
real  impact  in  that  market,  and  that  they 
are  competing  for  rigs,  they  are  compet- 
ing for  pipe,  and  they  are  competing  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis  with  others. 
But  the  impact  of  the  majors  is  less  than 
20  percent  in  drilling  the  domestic  wells. 
So  I  think  that  the  Senator,  when  he 
is  talking  about  his  amendment,  must 
realize  that  the  disastrous  effect  of  this 
is  going  to  apply  to  the  middle  man  and 
it  is  going  to  hit  him  hard,  because  what 
this  will  do  to  the  large  company  is  they 
can  pass  on  the  costs,  presumably,  or  they 
can  go  to  other  markets  and  other  com- 
panes.  and  they  can  import  more  un- 
reUable  high-cost  foreign  oil.  But  the 
independent  has  the  one  Dusiness  he  is  in. 
and  he  either  can  be  in  that  business  or 
find  some  other  business,  as  many  did 
during  the  sixties.  But  the  independent 
must  be  able  to  accvunulate  the  capital 
to  drill  the  wells.  He  does  not  generate 
enough  of  his  own. 

Why  does  he  find  it  possible  to  ac- 
cumulate capital?  Because  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  which  provides  tax  in- 
centives for  those  in  the  higher  income 
brackets  who  make  their  money  as  pro- 
fessional men  or  in  some  business  and 
find  it  profitable  because  of  this  tax  ad- 
vantage to  invest  in  the  high-risk  oil  and 
gas  business. 

So  the  Senator  s  amendment  has  the 
direct  effect  of  reducing  the  competition 
by  giving  more  of  the  market  to  the 
major  oil  companies  and  by  eliminating 
many  of  the  independents  who  otherwise 
are  providing  this  kind  of  competitior 
in  a  very  competitive  business. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  argiunent,  and  it  is  one  that 
causes  me  concern.  I  have  said,  and  I 
want  to  say  once  again,  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  continuation  of  ill-designed 
tax  subsidies,  regardless  of  current  prices 
or  profit  levels,  is  the  best  way  to  assist 
an  operator. 

If  the  role  of  that  independent  oil  man 
is  declining — and  it  has  been  stated  here 
repeatedly  that  it  has  been  declining — 
this  is  not  because  of  the  lack  of  current 
profitability,  and  it  surely  could  not  have 
been  because  of  lack  of  a  depletion  allow- 
ance, because  the  depletion  allowance  has 
been  with  us  for  many  years. 

I  think  it  is  rather  because  the  biggest 
new  oil  developments  are  located  offshore 
or  sometimes  in  remote  areas,  such  as 
the  northern  part  of  our  State  of  Alaska, 
where  the  costs  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  rather  than  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  and,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  pointed  out. 
small  competitors  frequently  cannot  raise 
this  kind  of  money.  I  might  add,  they 
cannot  raise  it  with  or  without  percent- 
age depletion. 

Perhaps  reconsideration  of  Federal 
leasing  policy  is  a  more  suitable  approach 
to  this  problem  than  perpetual  subsidiza- 
tion. But  I  believe  whatever  action  we 
take  should  be  followed  up  by  a  special 
study  of  the  future  role  of  the  independ- 
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COMPARATIVE 

(Dollar  amfunts 


3  mo. 

1974  net 

income 


3  mo. 

1973  net 

income 


Perce  it 

chanj  !, 

net  incor  e 


Amerada  Hess  Corp $49,851 

American  Petrofina,  Inc 13,083 

ApCQ  Oil  Corp 3,024 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc.' 19,398 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co 93,944 

Beico  Petroleum  Corp 6,098 

Cities  Service  Co 68.800 

Clark  Oil  &  Refining  Corp 13.331 

Commonwealth  Oil  Refining  Co 15,635 

Continental  Oil  Co  109,200 

Creole  Petroleum  Corp.' 43,300 

Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp 4,  838 

Exxon  Corp 705,000 

General  Crude  Oil  Co 8,455 

Getty  Oil  Co 73,644 

Gulf  Oil  Canada  Ltd.- 41,800 

Gulf  Oil  Corp 290,000 

Imperial  Oil  Ltd.' 92.700 

Kerr-McGee  Corp 23,619 

KewaneeOiICo 6,142 

Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration 27,963 

<  Fiscal  period  corresponding  to  calendar  period. 
:  Consolidated  In  report  of  parent  company. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
at  this  point  to  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota <  Mr.  MoNDALE ) .  Following  his 
comments.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  estimated  extent  to 
which  the  domestic  oil  industry's  profits 
would  be  reduced  by  the  repeal  of  the 
depletion  allowance.  When  I  put  that 
statement  in  the  Record,  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  have  something  to  chew  on 
for  a  while,  in  terms  of  what  this  amend- 
ment is  all  about. 

I  yield  to  my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  that  we 
have  been  groping  with  all  along  is  not 
only  the  question  of  tax  reform,  which 
is  before  us  today,  but  also  the  question 
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L  COMPANY  EARNINGS 
In  thousands) 


3  mo 

1974  nei 

incomi 


Marathon  Oil  Co $30,62)  $14,426  +112.3 

Mesa  Petroleum  Co 1,14'  4.634  -75.2 

Mobil  Oil  Corp 258.60)  155,800  +66.0 

Murphy  Oil  Corp. 27.371  7,665  +257.1 

Occidental  Petroleum  Corp 67,761  8,289  +717.6 

PennzoiICo 41,34  19,624  +110.7 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 80,90  D  43,400  +86.4 

Quaker  State  Oil  Refining 5,33)  3,604  +47.9 

Royal  Dutch  Petroleums 436.50)  166.560  +162.1 

ShellOilCo.i 121,84)  80,233  +51.9 

Shell  Transports  Trading  3 291,00]  111,040  +162.1 

Skelly  Oil  Co.'.... 19,67)  9,961  +97.5 

Southlad  Royalty  Co 3,031  1,312  +135.7 

Standard  Oil,  California 292.88!  152,809  +91.7 

Standard  Oil,  Indiana 219.021  121,116  +80.8 

Standard  Oil.  Ohio.. 22,60)  17,500  +29.1 

SunOilCo. 90,82)  49.146  +84.8 

Superior  Oil  Co 14.49)  4,747  +205.4 

Texaco.  Inc. 589,41!  264.016  +123.2 

Union  Oil  of  California 72,96P  38,251  +90.7 


3  Based  on  60  percent  of  Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group  for  Royal  D^tch  Petroleum,  and  40  percent  for 
Shell  Transport  &  Trading. 


Date  of  source:  May  29,1974. 
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with  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  a  few  weeks  ago,  which  says  this: 

A  Nixon  administration  program  Intro- 
duced last  summer  to  spur  greater  produc- 
tion of  domestic  crude  oU  by  allowing  Its 
price  to  rise  has  failed  to  provide  more  oil. 
It  has,  however,  enabled  the  nation's  big  oU 
companies  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  own 
crude  oil  sharply,  and  pass  those  higher 
prices  along  to  consumers  of  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil.  It  has  also  provided  soaring  profits 
for  oil  companies. 

It  goes  on  to  point  out 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No,  I  would  Uke  to 
complete  this,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

It  goes  on  to  point  out  that  production 
in  this  country  has  sictually  dropped  by 
2  percent. 

The  cost  of  old  oil  has  increased  by 
nearly  $2  a  barrel  in  the  last  year.  The 
cost  of  so-called  new  oil  and  deregulated 
oil  has  soared  from  something  like  $3.50 
to  $10  a  barrel,  so  the  cost  of  less  oil  this 
year  to  the  consumers  will  be  nearly  $20 
million  higher  than  it  was  last  year. 

The  argument  of  the  oil  industry  is 
that  that  will  bring  back  production.  In 
fact,  production  has  dropped,  and  re- 
serves have  risen.  One  wonders,  if  higher 
prices  automatically  bring  forth  more 
production,  where  it  is. 

If  we  look  around,  we  can  find  out 
where  it  is.  The  other  day  Mobil  Oil  Corp. 
announced  it  intended  to  buy  Montgom- 
ery Ward,  which  I  do  not  believe  is  in 
the  oil  industry,  and  another  major  cor- 
poration. Mobil  annoimced  it  was  giving 
its  37,000  white  collar  workers  a  $32  mil- 
lion bonus  for  good  behavior.  Exxon, 
Standard,  Continental,  Standard  of  In- 
diana, and  Shell  were  doing  the  same. 
And,  of  course,  a  few  months  ago  Gulf 
Oil  wanted  to  buy  that  great  oil-produc- 
ing concern,  known  as  Bamum  &  Bailey's 
Circus. 

That  is  what  is  happening.  Just  like 
the  OPEC  producing  countries,  which  are 
charging  the  same  prices  as  our  domestic 
oil  corporations  are  on  40  percent  of 
their  production,  the  big  multinationals 
have  such  fantastic  wealth  that  they  do 
not  know  where  to  put  it;  and  now  they 
are  having  to  come  out  with  the  embar- 
rassing information  that  there  is  not  a 
direct  relationship  between  every  dollar 
the  consumer  pays  in  fantastic  price  in- 
creases for  oil  and  what  goes  into  domes- 
tic production. 

What  we  are  saying  is,  when  is  enough 
enough? 

We  can  do  it  two  ways.  We  can  reduce 
prices.  We  tried  to  do  that,  and  the  ad- 
ministration vetoed  it.  Or  we  can  make 
this  a  taxpaying  industry,  which  they 
are  not  today.  The  fact  remains  that 
though  they  have  the  highest  profits, 
they  report  the  lowest  tax  burdens  of 
any  industry  in  the  country.  Gulf  paid 
1.1  percent  in  U.S.  taxes  in  1973,  Mobil 
paid  2.2  percent,  Texaco  paid  1.6  per- 
cent, Exxon  paid  5.4  percent. 

The  major  multinational  industries  are 
a  virtually  untaxed  industry,  in  the  face 
Of  a  price  policy  that  has  gouged  the 
American  consumers  and  resulted  in  ac- 
tually reduced  production,  in  the  face  of 
new  record  earnings,  in  the  face  the  fact 
much  of  it  is  not  going  to  increased  in- 


vestment, but  into  diversification,  bo- 
nuses, and  circuses. 

We  say,  why  do  we  not  then  try  to 
pick  up  a  little  of  it  in  terms  of  a  small 
reduction  in  some  of  the  loopholes  and 
the  preferences  that  they  enjoy?  That 
is  all  that  we  ask  to  do  here.  We  think 
it  is  a  modest  thing. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  fioor  is  controlled 
by  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  who  wishes,  I  gath- 
er, to  ask  my  colleague  a  question. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota — senior  Senator,  I 
guess 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  senior 
Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (continuing).  Gave 
the  figures  that  Gulf  has  paid  1.1  per- 
cent of  their  income  in  taxes.  I  think  the 
correct  statement  would  be  that  their 
worldwide  net  income — they  are  saying 
that  1.1  percent  of  that  in  Federal  U.S. 
taxes 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  a  very  good 
point. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  To  continue — if  he 
included  the  figures  on  Gulf,  I  would 
point  out  they  pay  62  percent  in  foreign 
state  taxes  of  their  worldwide  net  in- 
come, and  if  we  add  the  two  figures  to- 
gether we  find  the  total  income  world- 
wide— am  I  not  correct — would  figure  out 
to  63.1  percent  in  U.S.  Federal,  State, 
and  foreign  taxes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  brought  that  up  because  the  so- 
called  foreign  taxes  are  not  taxes  at  all. 
As  Paul  Douglas  used  to  say,  that  is  a 
"golden  gimmick."  They  take  the  royal- 
ties and  call  them  taxes.  About  20  years 
ago,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  agreed 
to  go  along  with  that,  so  that  the  royal- 
ties paid  to  foreign  countries  are  called 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  want  to  finish  this 
first,  because  this  is  very  important.  The 
Senator  is  getting  his  answer  now  and 
I  do  not  think  he  likes  it.  But  they  are 
called  taxes  and  then  they  are  credited 
against  U.S.  taxes  on  those  foreign  earn- 
ings. The  credits  are  so  generous  that 
what  has  happened  is  that  the  major 
multinational  companies  have  been  al- 
most seduced  into  going  overseas  and 
putting  their  refining  capacity  overseas 
because  it  is  tax  free,  putting  their 
shipping  overseas  because  that  is  tax 
free,  putting  their  insurance  coverage 
overseas  because  that  is  tax  free,  because 
they  can  use  these  royalties,  and  they 
cotmt  as  taxes  against  United  States 
taxes  and  the  taxes  that  the  consumer 
pays  when  he  goes  to  the  gas  pumps  are 
not  paid  by  the  oil  companies  but  by  the 
consumer.  But  the  industry  continues  to 
coimt  that.  It  is  a  wonder  they  do  not 
count  their  contributions  to  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  colleague  is  giv- 
ing us  such  valuable  information  that  I 
am  indeed  happv  to  yield  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


I  would  like  to  tell  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  the  figures  I  was  using 
were  tax  figures  he  submitted  for  the 
Record.  But  I  add  them  up  and  the 
royalties  include,  on  Gulf,  the  worldwide 
net  income,  1.1  percent  in  total  taxes,  but 
63.1  percent  in  total  taxes.  I  wotUd  like 
the  Senator  to  point  out  to  me  any  royal- 
ties that  are  in  hife  figures  and  then  I 
would  Uke  to  go  en  to  the  others. 

Exxon,  he  says;  it  is  5.4  percent.  He 
does  not  say  whether  that  is  Federal  tax 
as  a  percentage  of  U.S.  income  or  Fed- 
eral tax  as  a  percentage  of  worldwide  in- 
come. What  it  is,  it  is  Federal  taxes  of 
the  percentage  on  worldwide  income.  If 
we  list  all  the  taxes  for  Exxon,  it  would 
amoimt  to  60.6  percent  in  taxes,  not 
royalties,  that  they  are  paying  as  a  per- 
centage of  their  total  net  income  world- 
wide. So  what  I  am  saying  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is,  I  am  using  his 
figures  and  all  the  tables  that  he  put  in 
the  Record,  and  I  am  adding  them  up.  If 
he  can  show  me  that  his  owti  figures  are 
wrong,  I  would  like  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  My  figures  are  exactly 
accurate.  Let  me  quote  from  Oil 
Week 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  I  raise  the  point  of  order  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
supposed  to  have  the  floor.  If  he  has  re- 
linquished the  floor,  then  I  would  like  to 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  not  relin- 
quished the  floor.  Any  time  we  want  to 
have  a  flhbuster,  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  on  my  side. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  raise  the 
point  of  order  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  may  yield  only 
for  a  question  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  for  a  senatorial  question. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  this  question  about  taxes  on 
multinational 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  have  a  ruling  on  my  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
understand  the  rules.  The  junior  Senator 
yields  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  a  question  and  I  do  not  care  how 
long  the  question  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  that 
understanding,  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  know  what  Sen- 
atorial questions  are.  So  go  ahead. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  parliamentary  in- 
struction to  us.  I  am  not  going  to'  flh- 
buster, but  if  I  were,  there  is  no  man 
in  the  Senate  who  knows  more  about  it 
tlian  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

My  question  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  is  whether  these 
figures  appearing  in  OiE  Week  and  the 
taxes  imposed  on  the  multinational  oil 
companies  are  essentially  correct,  re- 
flecting their  1973  taxes. 
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Exxon  paid  a  Federal  tax  of  5.4  per- 
cent on  their  net 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  On  their  net  what? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Gulf 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Their  net  worldwide 
income,  not  the  U.S.  net 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order— — 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  order.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  at  the 
proper  time.  I  answered  the  Senator's 
question  once  and  he  did  not  like  it,  but 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  him  the  opportunity 
again. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  wants  a 
correct  answer. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  went  through  this  the  other 
morning  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. If  anyone  reads  that  record,  they 
will  find  that  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  is  correct,  that  the  major  multina- 
tional oil  companies  are  the  most  profit- 
able, the  least  taxed,  the  most  preferred 
industry  in  the  United  States.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  them  to  pay  a 
little  more  in  taxes  and  permit  them  to 
join  the  rest  of  American  business  as 
taxpaying  citizens.  Gulf  paid  1.1  per- 
cent. Mobil  paid  2.2  percent,  Texaco,  1.6 
percent.  Standard  Oil  of  California 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield — will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 

Mr.  MONDALE  (continuing).  4.1  per- 
cent. Will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
advise  me  if  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  before  me 
the  report  of  the  U.S.  Oil  Week  for  June 
10,  1974,  and  I  gather  that  is  the  same 
document  to  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  refers.  The  figures  he 
has  given  to  the  Senate  are  printed  here. 
They  are  Federal  and  foreign  taxes  on 
the  major  oil  companies,  figures  from 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, lOK  form  reports. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  figures  are 
based  on  net  income  before  taxes.  The 
Federal  tax  as  a  percentage  of  worldwide 
net  income.  Then  there  are  the  foreign — 
State  income  taxes  and  foreign — State  as 
percentage  of  net. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  WiU  the  Senator  just 
tell  me  if  I  am  correct  or  not?  The  Sen- 
ator is  leaving  out  some  words. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  read  them  aU. 

Mr.  BARTLETl'.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  not  the  1.1  percent 
for  Gulf  the  percentage  that  Federal 
income  tax  is  to  their  total  worldwide 
net  income  and  not  as  the  implication  is, 
that  it  is  to  the  U.S.  income  on  Gulf; 
am  I  net  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  point 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
makin-?  was  that  the  net  income  before 
taxes  for  Gulf — he  did  not  give  that  fig- 
ure—but the  net  income  of  Gulf  was 
$2,164,000,000. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
just  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  taxes  paid  to 
the  U.S.  Treasur}-  were  $23  million  or 
1.1  percent. 

Mr.  BARTLET^.  I  am  asking  the  Sen 
ator  if  I  am  wroqg,  and  if  that  is  so,  to 
advise  me 

Mr.  HUMPHRflY.  What  the  percent- 
age of  foreign  an()  State  tax  is  to  world- 
wide income. 

BARTLETlr.  Then  we  have  the 
1  t'hich  is  the  percentage 
a  ad  the  percentage  of 
tix  on  the  net  Income 
;;econd  column  is  the 
percentage  of  wha  t  the  foreign  and  State 
tax  is  to  worldwile  income.  If  you  add 
them  up.  Gulf  is  paying  63.1  percent  in 
taxes  on  their  total  worldwide  income. 
If  I  am  wrong,  I  ^h  the  Senator  would 
tell  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  the  Senator  is 
wTong.  Taxes  to  foreign  countries  are 
not  a  Federal  tax  The  amount  of  money 
that  comes  into  the  U.S.  Treasury,  as 
we  can  see  acc(  rding  to  this  report, 
which  is  not  one  prepared  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minneso  ;a,  is  1.1  percent  of  net 
income  before  ta^^s  on  worldwide  opera- 
tions 

Mr.  BARTLETT 

Mr. 
what? 
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and  that  they 
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The  figures  which  the 
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have  reported  that  they 
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Record, 


cent,  4  percent,  an(  then  they  are  trying 
to  explain  this  on  Ijhe  basis  of  what  they 
say  is  especially  hi^  taxes  overseas. 


Mr.  BARTLET 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE. 
plete  this  point.  I 


Mr.  President,  will 

should  like  to  com- 
irould  appreciate  it  if 


the  Senator  would  permit  me  to  do  so, 
and  then  I  will  yield. 

What  has  happ|ened  is  that  former 
Senator  Paul  Douilas  used  to  call  "the 
golden  gimmick,"!  by  which  multina- 
tional oil  companies  are  able  to  treat 
foreign  royalties  as  taxes  for  tax  pur- 
poses.  They  take  all  that  as  credit  against 
U.S.  taxes  on  foneign  earnings.  Since 
that  makes  them  k-irtually  tax  free  on 
foreign  oil  operations,  they  have  put  as 
much  of  their  oper|itions  as  they  can  into 
refining,  shipping,  insurance,  and  oil  ex- 
ploration overseas,land  then  they  are  tax 
free  on  these  as  we^. 

Recently,  I  learned  that  no  other  U.S. 
industry  uses  the  lorelgn  tax  credit  on 
the  same  massivej  scale  as  the  oil  in- 
dustry. The  U.S.  oil  companies  take  more 
than  45  percent  of  all  foreign  tax  credits 
claimed  by  U.S.  industry.  For  Lt.s.  indus- 
try as  a  whole,  foreign  tax  credits  re- 
duced U.S.  tax  billB  by  less  than  15  per- 
cent in  1971,  compared  to  more  than  75 
percent  for  the  oil  companies.  In  other 
words,  it  is  this  overseas  tax  credit  gim- 
mick, tied  in  to  that  privileged  treat- 
ment of  royalties,  Ithat  makes  their  for- 
eign taxes  look  extraordinarily  high  and 
permits  them  to  convert  foreign  activity 
into  a  virtually  ta|c-free  operation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREJy.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  continue,  bedause  other  Senators 
wish  to  speak,  and  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete my  remarks.  ] 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
am  asking  that  tfte  amendment  that  I 
offered  yesterday  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  other  Senators  be  divided,  so  that 
we  can  vote  on  separate  sections. 
"  I  ask  that  the  first  vote  be  on  section 
3,  which  relates  to  repeal  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  for  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction. That  rur^  through  pages  1,  2, 3, 
and  through  line  8  on  page  4.  I  imder- 
stand  that  that  1^  my  privilege,  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLET^.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  I  have  that 
right.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest does  not  recuire  unanimous  con- 
sent. The  request  for  a  division  has  been 
stated,  and  the  amendment  will  be  so 
divided.  1 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  will  return  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa in  a  few  moinents,  because  I  know 
he  wishes  to  participate  in  this  discus- 


sion. 


OU.  INDUSTSY   PROFITABIUTY 


Earlier,  in  my  I  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  others.  I 
mentioned  the  question  of  oil  profit- 
ability. I  again  wj.nt  to  say.  in  all  fair- 
ness, that  I  recogitize  the  difference  be- 
tween the  independent  and  the  large 
multinational  corporation.  I  think  that  Is 
a  fair  distinction  (hat  needs  to  be  made 
in  this  debate. 

The  question  thit  we  have  to  place  be- 
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fore  the  Senate  is  this :  Will  the  amend- 
ment on  which  we  will  vote,  on  section  3, 
repeal  of  percentage  depletion  for  oil  and 
gas  production,  destroy  profits?  If  it  de- 
stroys or  substantially  diminishes  profits, 
v(dll  this  have  any  effect  upon  the  deple- 
tion of  our  necessary  energy  resources? 

I  have  made  calculations  on  the  basis 
of  figures  that  were  in  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  plus  informa- 
tion that  has  been  provided  to  me  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
If  we  take  the  estimated  profits  from 
domestic  oil  production  and  then  apply 
the  repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance,  as 
it  is  proposed  in  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate,  we  would  have  the  following 
effect  upon  profits. 

The  aftertax  profits  in  1974,  with- 
out oil  depletion,  would  be  $6.4  billion; 
in  1975,  $6.8  billion;  in  1976.  estimated  $7 
billion;  in  1977.  estimated  $7.3  billion;  in 

1978,  $7.8  billion;  in  1979.  $8.8  billion. 
That  is  an  average,  over  those  6  years,  of 
$7.2  billion. 

In  1973,  the  aftertaxes  profit,  includ- 
ing the  oil  depletion,  was  but  $4  billion. 

I  repeat  this,  so  that  the  record  will  be 
very  clear:  With  the  old  depletion  allow- 
ance included  in  the  income  and  profit 
calculation  for  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
try—I am  talking  now  about  American 
oil  production — in  1973  the  aftertax 
profit  was  84  billion.  In  1974,  with  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  no  longer  operative, 
but  with  the  increased  prices,  the  after- 
tax profits  are  estimated  to  be  $6.4  bil- 
lion. It  would  run  up  the  next  year  to  $6.8 
billion;  in  1976,  to  S7  billion;  in  1977,  to 
S7.3  bUllon;  in  1978,  to  $7.8  billion;  in 

1979,  $8.8  billion.  That  is  an  average 
net  profit,  after  taxes,  even  without  per- 
centage depletion,  of  $7.2  billion.  That 
is  approximately  80  percent  increase  in 
net  profits,  up  approximately  80  percent 
over  1973. 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  this 
kind  of  profit  permits  the  exploration 
and  development  that  we  need,  and  if  it 
does  not,  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  oil  industry.  It  is  a  pampered  indus- 
try. It  has  been  on  welfare  too  long. 

I  have  heard  arguments  in  this  body 
about  these  poor  souls  aroimd  the  coim- 
try  who  are  always  getting  welfare  pay- 
ments and  that  they  will  not  work  for 
pay.  Well,  the  oil  industry  has  been 
getting  some  welfare  payments,  and  it 
is  time  that  we  took  them  off  it.  It  Is  time 
they  got  out  of  the  public  trough.  If  they 
cannot  have  money  available  for  explo- 
ration and  development,  with  an  sifter- 
tax  net  income  of  more  than  S6.4  billion, 
there  is  something  basically,  chronically, 
organically  wrong  with  the  oil  industry. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  suggestion  of  my 
senior  colleague  from  Minnesota.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  to  which 
he  referred,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  28.  1974] 
Six  Oil  Giants  Pay  Low  Income  Tax 

(By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 
The  nation's  six  major  multlaationa!  oil 
companies,  which  had  total  net  profits  of 
$6.7-blUlon  in  1973.  have  reported  that  thev 
paid  worldwide  taxes  of  $25.4-bllllon  on  their 
opera :ions— but  they  paid  only  9642-mllUon 


In  domestic  Federal  income  taxes.  The  com- 
panies gross  revenues  totaled  nearly  $50-bll- 
lion  for  the  year. 

Under  present  United  States  tax  law,  the 
oil  companies  may  deduct  taxes  paid  abroad 
from  their  domestic  tax  burden.  This  ac- 
counts mostly  for  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  Federal  Income  tax  paid  by  the  companies. 
The  oil-depletion  allowance  (which  may  be 
abolished  In  this  session  of  Congress)  and 
Intangible  drilling  costs  also  reduce  domestic 
taxes. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  tax  structure, 
the  Exxon  Corporation  last  year  had  a  profit 
of  $2.44-billion  on  its  worldwide  operations, 
which  reached  a  volume  of  $28.5-blUlon  over 
the  12-month  period.  The  company  paid 
$333-mlllion  in  domestic  Income  tax.  It  re- 
ported. 

OPERATION    ABROAD 

This  showing  of  relatively  low  Federal  in- 
come taxes  was  most  pronounced  among  oil 
companies  with  extensive  International  op- 
erations, such  as  the  six  biggest:  Exxon. 
Mobil.  Texaco,  Gulf,  Standard  OU  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Standard  OU  (Indiana) . 

Texaco,  third  In  size,  had  a  profit  of  $1.3- 
bilUon  on  total  revenues  of  $11.8-bmion  In 
1973.  But  Its  United  States  income  tax  bUl 
was  just  $30-mlllion  currently  plus  $46- 
mUUon  deferred  for  later  payment. 

The  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  fourth  largest, 
had  a  profit  of  $800-mUlion  last  year  on  total 
revenues  of  $10-bUllon.  Domestic  sales  alone 
reached  $4.62-blUlon  in  1973.  But  United 
States  Income  tax  was  $23-mUUon  for  the 
year. 

OU  companies  say  that,  although  their 
Federal  mcome  tax  looks  small  in  relation 
to  worldwide  earnings  or  even  to  domestic 
operations,  their  total  tax  burden  Is  com- 
parable to  those  of  other  Industries. 

OVERALL     BURDEN 

WhUe  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia paid  only  $41.5-mlllion  in  Federal 
income  tax.  the  company  reported  foreign 
income  taxes  of  $393-mllllon.  And  various 
other  kinds  of  taxes  brought  the  total  tax 
burden  to  $1.9-blUlon.  California  Standard, 
the  nation's  fifth  largest  oU  company,  had  a 
profit  last  year  of  $843.6-mlUlon  on  total 
revenues  of  $8.9-billlon. 

Although  Exxon's  domestic  income  tax  was 
just  $333-mlllion  last  year,  it  said  that  Its 
total  Income-tax  bill  was  S3.5e-bUllon  and 
that  all  taxes  came  to  (lO.S-bUllon. 

The  Mobil  Corporation  reported  worldwide 
taxes  of  $4.6-bimon  for  1973.  although  Its 
Federal  income  tax  was  just  850.4-mUlion. 

And  the  Standard  OU  Company  (Indiana) 
said  Its  total  taxes  were  81.4-bUllon  whUe 
the  Federal  Income  tax  was  $165-mniion.  Its 
sales  and  revenues  totaled  $6.5-bllllon  last 
year. 

Oil  executives  hesitate  to  compare  tax 
burdens  of  various  oil  companies  because 
different  companies  have  different  mixtures 
of  operations.  Including  domestic  and  over- 
seas ventures  in  petroleum,  natural  gas. 
chemicals  and  other  sectors.  And  overseas  tax 
rates  vary  by  country  and  by  activity. 

For  Instance,  foreign  taxes  are  highest  on 
overseas  oil  production — the  actual  extrac- 
tion process — and  run  to  more  than  half  the 
cost  of  a  barrel  of  oU.  While  taxes  on  dis- 
tribution tend  to  be  moderate  both  In  this 
country  and  abroad  by  comparison  with  pro- 
duction taxes,  tax  rates  on  refining  vary  from 
one  nation  to  another. 

For  mstance.  taxation  connected  with  re- 
fining Is  light  to  the  Caribbean  and  quite 
heavy  in  West  Germany,  people  in  the  oU  in- 
dustry say.  Taxes  on  domestic  production, 
eased  by  the  depletion  allowance  and  intangi- 
ble drilling  allowances  to  permit  write-off  of 
some  expenses  and  drv  holes,  are  relatlvelv 
Ugbt. 

A  substantial  area  of  oU  taxes,  as  listed  by 
the  companies  In  accordance  with  acceptable 
accounting  practices,   involve   certain   state 


taxes  and  consumer  excise  taxes.  WhUe  these 
taxes  are  carried  as  part  of  the  total  tax  bur- 
den, they  are  mostly  collected  at  the  gasoline 
pump  and  from  customers  elsewhere. 

Exxon's  total  declared  tax  payments  of 
S10.6-blUlon  Include  about  $2.3  bUlion  con- 
sisting of  state  and  excise  taxes.  In  the  case 
of  Mobil,  $1.23-bllllon  of  Its  total  taxes  of 
S4.6-bUllon  consisted  of  state  taxes  and 
United  States  and  overseas  excise  taxes. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  tax  burden  on  the 
domestic  oil  and  gas  Industry  for  the  five 
years  ended  with  1972.  the  Petroleum  In- 
dustry Research  Foundation  reported  earlier 
this  year : 

"As  m  previous  years,  the  oU  industry's 
Federal  income  tax  payments  per  doUar  of 
revenue  were  smaller  than  those  (of  other 
corporations],  particularly  when  compared 
to  mining  and  manufacturing  Industries. 

"The  reason  for  the  difference  Ues  pri- 
marily to  percentage  depletion  and  the  ex- 
pensing of  totanglble  drlUlng  and  develop- 
ment costs.  These  provisions  reduce  the  oil 
Industry's  effective  Federal  tocome  tax  rate 
and,  hence,  Its  tax  burden  per  doUar  of 
revenue  relative  to  that  of  other  industries." 

The  foundation's  report  said,  however,  that 
other  tax  payments  (including  state  and  local 
property  taxes  and  state  production  taxes  on 
crude  oil  and  gas)  more  than  offset  the  ad- 
vantage on  other  taxes. 

Recently  the  foundation,  whose  research 
is  underwritten  by  the  oil  todustry,  issued 
a  report  attacking  proposed  legislation  that 
would  reduce  the  oU  companies'  abUlty  to 
offset  domestic  taxes  with  foreign  taxes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  that  point,  we 
have  continued  to  hear  a  good  deal  in 
the  last  few  weeks  from  the  defenders 
of  the  oil  industry,  to  the  effect  that  the 
profits  in  that  industry  are  not  really 
high,  as  everyone  believes,  but  are  only 
about  average  or  perhaps  a  Uttle  below 
average— we  are  reading  that  sort  of 
nonsense;  that  taxes  paid  by  the  indus- 
try are  not  negligible,  as  most  people  be- 
lieve, but  instead  are  very  heavy;  that 
the  industry  cannot  carry  out  the  in- 
vestments necessary  to  deliver  the  nec- 
essary energy  supplies  if  they  are  re- 
quired to  pay  normal  taxes  like  other 
businesses. 

Well,  I  think  it  is  time  these  allega- 
tions are  confronted  with  a  few  facts 
First  of  all,  oU  profits  are  underestimated 
and  not  overestimated. 

OIL   PROFITS   ARE    LTTOERSTATED 

First,  defenders  of  oil  make  a  great 
deal  of  the  proposition  that  oil  profits  as 
a  percent  of  invested  capital  are  about 
equal  to  those  in  other  industries.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  figures,  however, 
show  that  the  return  on  equity  of  the  oii 
industry  has  exceeded  that  for  other 
manufacturing  in  17  of  the  23  vears  from 
1951  through  1973. 

In  judging  this  comparison,  moreover, 
one  must  recognize  that  oil  profits  are 
always  imderstated  in  comparison  to  the 
profits  of  other  industries.  This  is  true 
because  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
would-be  profits  of  the  oil  industry  can 
be  passed  through  tax  loopholes  and  dis- 
guised in  the  form  of  depletion  alloT,- 
ances,  intangible  drilling  expenses,  dry 
hole  expenses  and  the  like.  The  immedi- 
ate write-off  of  drilling  expenses  is  a 
deduction  from  profits  that  are  unique  to 
the  oil  industry,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  per- 
centage depletion  also  is  taken  by  that 
industry.  Thus,  the  oil  industry  enjoys 
extraordinary  opportunities,  as  a  result 
of  its  collection  of  tax  favors,  to  generate 
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tax-free  cash  flow  that  firms  in  other  in- 
dustries wotild  liave  to  report  to  profits. 

1974    IS   A    NEW    SITUATION 

One  also  must  recognize  that  profit 
data  from  1972  or  even  from  1973  do  not 
anticipate  the  situation  that  exists  in 
the  oil  industry  in  1974,  since  the  revo- 
lution in  oil  prices  in  December  of  last 
year  has  changed  the  profits  picture  dra- 
matically in  favor  of  the  companies. 

In  1972.  the  19  largest  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies had  bef ore-tax  earnings  of  $11.4 
billion  according  to  the  newsletter.  Oil 
Week.  They  paid  only  6  percent  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.  In  1973,  profiting  from 
the  energy  shortage,  the  companies 
raked  in  $18  billion  before  tax — a  57  per- 
cent increase — and  still  paid  only  6.5 
percent  in  U.S.  income  taxes.  Their 
profits  after  all  U.S.  and  foreign  taxes 
were  up  from  $5.6  billion  to  $9.2  billion. 

In  early  1974,  it  was  estimated  by  Wal- 
ter Heller  and  George  Perry,  two  re- 
spected economists,  that  the  cash  flow 
of  the  oil  companies  would  increase  by 
$16  billion.  The  rate  of  return  on  capital 
in  1974,  therefore,  will  be  sharply  higher 
again,  but  U.S.  income  taxes  on  this 
enormous  income  again  will  be  minimal 
unless  certain  reforms  are  enacted.  The 
independent  oil  producers  have  shared 
in  this  increase  in  profitability  just  as 
have  the  major  oil  companies. 

INVESTMENT   NEEDS 

We  hear  continuous  talk  about  the  oil 
industry's  need  for  funds  to  invest.  The 
truth  is  that  more  funds  in  the  hands  of 
this  industry  cannot  possibly  increase 
real  investments,  which  are  rigidly  lim- 
ited by  the  physical  availability  of  in- 
puts. Higher  oil  profits  will  not  drill  one 
more  well,  because  more  drilling  equip- 
ment cannot  be  bought  at  any  price; 
they  will  not  build  one  more  pipeline  or 
tanker,  because  there  is  no  pipe  or  steel 
plate  to  be  had  before  1978  or  1979.  In 
fact,  the  continuation  of  these  oil  tax 
loopholes  promises  to  be  quite  inflation- 
ary, because  oil  companies  are  using 
these  spare  funds  to  buy  up  eversrthing 
in  sight  at  record  prices — and  they  are 
not  limiting  themselves  to  buying  assets 
in  the  oil  industry  either. 

On  June  12.  Representative  James 
Collins  of  Texas  referred  to  the  short- 
age of  oil  equipment  in  a  speech  to  the 
House  of  Representatives:.  He  stated 
that— 

There  are  no  Texas  drilling  rigs  Idle  at  this 
time.  If  more  rigs  were  available  there  would 
be  more  drilling.  There  Is  also  a  shortage  of 
drilling  pipe  as  well  as  other  oil  well  field 
equipment.  This  tends  to  limit  further  drill- 
ing until  these  supplies  become  more  plenti- 
ful. 

Representative  Bill  Archer  of  Texas, 
also  had  something  to  say  in  this  regard. 
He  quotes  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  13  from  a  letter  he  received  from 
Hiram  L.  Walker,  president  of  the 
Walker-Huthnance  Offshore  Oil  Co.  in 
Houston,  Tex.  Mr.  Walker  stated,  "We 
ordered  some  tool  joints  from  the 
Hughes  Tool  Co.  and  we  were  informed 
that  we  could  expect  delivery  in  1979." 

The  thrust  of  the  letter  is  that  the 
equipment  necessary  for  expanded  pro- 
duction is  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HUMPHR]  Y.  I  yield  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BARTLK  T.  The  distinguished 
Senator  just  a  moment  ago  mentioned 
that  the  total  taj  es  on  the  domestic  pe- 
troleum industry  were  about  6  percent. 
He  did  not  say  fhat  that  was  on  gross 
income. 

Mr.  HUMPHIfcY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  point  >f  information? 

Mr.  BARTLETf".  I  yield 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  asked  for  a  diviiion  of  the  amendment, 
I  would  want  to  vote  on  section  3  first. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  a  bject. 

Mr.  HUMPHRl  :y.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  Senator  to  ol  ject.  It  is  not  in  order, 
because  I  have  t  le  privilege  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  to  divide. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tile  Senator  has  the  right 
to  divide  but  it  hi  ts  to  come  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHR  CY.  Section  3;  I  want 
the  vote  on  that  1  rst. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inqu  re  if  the  Senator  wish- 
es to  divide  it  in  o  two  parts. 

Mr.  HUMPHR;  :y.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  R«  sei-ving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, the  first  par  would  be  the  first  part 
appearing  on  thr  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHEEY.  That  is  correct. 
Section  3  of  the  imendment,  title  3. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  V  ;ry  well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  second  part 
would  be  on  the  tax  reduction  features. 

The  PRESID:  NG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  That  Ls  lorrect. 

Mr.  HUMPHR|:y.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  dis  inguished  Senator's  at- 
tention because  i .  moment  ago  he  men- 
tioned correctly  that  the  oil  industry 
pays  6  percent  in  ;axes. 

Mr.  HUMPHR;  CY.  That  is  what  I  es- 
timate the  averag  s  to  be,  yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  He  did  not  say  but 
this  is  6  percent  c  f  gross  income  revenue. 
I  would  like  to  ]ead  a  report  from  the 
Petroleum  Research  Foundation.  It 
shows  that  in  19'  2  the  petroleum  indus- 
try paid  $3.8  bil  ion  in  domestic  taxes, 
exclusive  of  mot(  r  fuel  and  other  excise 
taxes. 

Mr.  HUMPHR:  ;y.  The  excise  taxes  are 
paid  by  the  consumer.  It  is  bad  for  the 
to  insinuate  that  they 
paid  tho.se  excis(  taxes  any  more  than 
the  cigarette  company  pays  the  excise 
tax  when  a  persa  a  smokes  a  pack  of  cig- 
the  tax  himself,  if  he 
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arettes. 
smokes. 
Mr.  BARTLETJr.  I  think  the  Senator 
exclusive  of  these  taxes. 
Aere.  I  said  exclusive  of 
motor  fuel  and  ol  her  excise  taxes.  This  is 
where  I  would  lik  e  the  Senator  to  listen: 

The  total  tax  bu  den  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry is  about  4*  percent  of  revenue  In 
recent  years. 
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the  main  point  I  make,  the  6  percent 
paid  by  the  oil  i|idustry  of  this  gross 
revenue  is  greater  i  than  the  5  percent  or 
less  than  5  percept  paid  by  all  other 
businesses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREJy.  Yes.  If  I  may,  I 
gather  there  is  honest  disagreement,  but 
my  understanding  is  6  percent  before 
taxes.  In  other  words,  of  taxable  income. 
It  is  not  on  gross  Uacome.  It  is  6  percent. 

Mr.  BARTLETIl  If  the  Senator  would 
like  to  check  this  put,  this  is  the  report 
on  1972  income  and  it  is  6  percent  of  the 
gross  and  this  coippares  with  all  taxes 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETTf.  I  would  like  also  to 
point  out  that  on  a,  10-year  basis  or  20- 
year  basis,  up  to  the  most  recent  year, 
that  the  oil  industry  in  all  domestic  taxes 
_„ij * Qj^  |.j.jg  average  than 

on  the  average. 

Mr.  HUMPHREy.  Well,  the  facts  we 
have  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
do  not  sustain  thiit,  but  I  would  prefer 
not  to  get  into  a  long  argument  about 
this.  I  do  not  wj  nt  the  Record  to  be 
false. 

Mr.  BARTLET";'.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  ttie  figiu-es  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  as  well. 

Mr.  HUMPHRE'  Z.  They  are  the  figures 
we  had  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  the  leports  we  have  show 
that  the  tax  I  re  erred  to  was  only  on 
taxable  income  and  not  gross  income. 
Second,  the  pet  -oleum  industry  has 
neatly  folded  intc  what  it  calls  its  tax 
payments,  its  exc  se  tax  on  diesel  fuel, 
and  everything  ese.  It  is  wrong  to  do 
that,  because  tha ;  is  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

They  may  have  to  report  the  tax. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  were 
listening,  he  wou  d  have  heard  that  I 
excluded  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY 

the  Senator  got 
cent  a  year  later, 

Mr.  BARTLET^".  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Again,  I  have  the 
highest  regard  ore  could  possibly  have 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
home  and  I  know  that  if  we  disagree  on 
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source,  and  I  do  not 
to  reveal  any  inten- 
tional misstatement  of  fact,  and  I  shall 
privately  visit  wit  i  the  Senator  and  we 
will  make  the  record  proper. 

That  goes,  by  tl;  e  way,  also  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senato;'  from  Arizona. 
Senate 


Earlier  today, 
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I    know    in 
honestly  disagree, 
of  course,  we  should 
ment  and  then  w; 
ments,  our  discussions 
and  figures. 

I  have  one  othe] 
to  the  Senator  frqm 
very  patient  here 
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legitimate  concern  and  we  ought  to  face 
up  to  it. 

The  administration  and  others,  for 
example,  have  said  that  the  elimination 
of  percentage  depletion  would  mean 
higher  oil  prices  for  consumers.  This 
statement  should  be  seen  for  exactly 
what  it  is — an  outrageous  threat  to  take 
deliberate  retribution  against  the  con- 
suming public  if  Congress  cuts  into  big 
oil's  tax  breaks. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  there  is  no 
need  of  any  increased  price  to  the  con- 
sumer unless  the  oil  companies  just 
want  to  make  more  and  more  money 
without  regard  for  present  profitability 
or  the  cost  of  operation. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  depletion 
repeal  could  affect  oil  prices  is  if  the 
administration  uses  it  as  a  pretext  to 
raise  the  ceiling  on  price-controlled 
domestic  oil.  The  price  of  already  decon- 
trolled domestic  oil  surely  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  repeal,  because  this  price 
is  determined  by  the  highest  level  set  by 
the  OPEC  cartel — now  about  $10.50  for 
oil  sold  directly  by  the  OPEC  govern- 
ments. This  price  of  decontrolled  domes- 
tic oil  would  be  no  more  affected  by  de- 
pletion repeal  than  the  price  of  imports 
Itself.  Neither  price  has  the  slightest  re- 
lationship to  production  costs  or  taxes  in 
the  United  States.  They,  are  set  by  the 
raw  monopoly  power  of  OPEC. 

The  administration  could  increase  the 
ceiling  on  price-controlled  domestic  oil. 
In  December  1973,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  granted  crude  oil  producers  a 
price  increase  of  $1  per  barrel  v/ithout 
any  pretense  of  cost  justification.  I  will 
say  in  defense  of  Dr.  Dunlop  that  he 
never  pretended  there  was  any  cost  jus- 
tification. 

We  now  know  from  Government  files 
obtained  by  Senator  Jackson  that  the 
officials  approving  that  increase  were  in- 
formed in  advance  by  their  professional 
staff  that  no  such  action  was  justifiable. 
They  went  ahead  with  it  anyway  as  a 
Christmas  present  to  the  oil  companies, 
paid  for  by  consumers  in  higher  prod- 
uct prices.  The  result  of  the  increase, 
incidentally,  has  not  been  an  increase 
in  oil  production,  as  was  promised.  On 
the  contrary,  production  continues  to  de- 
cline. 

Now  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, which  has  taken  over  the  controls 
on  oil.  could  raise  the  ceiling  again.  But 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  old  oil  prices 
already  have  advanced  far  ahead  of  the 
costs  of  production,  the  vast  bulk  of 
which  were  incurred  in  an  earlier  day. 
Only  about  a  year  ago  the  industry  rep- 
resentatives told  Congress  that  a  price 
for  crude  of  $4.10  would  be  adequate  to 
assure  85-percent  self-sufficiency.  Any 
new  increase  in  the  price  ceiling  based 
on  the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion 
would  signify  an  administration  decision 
to  use  its  power  to  maintain  the  windfall 
profits  now  being  enjoyed  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry at  the  expense  of  consumers.  If 
gasoline  prices  go  up  again,  it  would  re- 
sult from  another  flagrant  act  by  the 
administration  to  favor  big  oil  over  the 
public. 

In  fact,  the  numbers  being  bandied 
about  on  the  size  of  the  threatened  in- 
crease in  the  ceiling  indicate  that  the 


FEA  might  use  this  occasion  as  a  pretext 
to  give  the  oil  companies  a  lot  more  than 
just  enough  to  cover  their  taxes.  The 
maximum  value  of  percentage  depletion 
on  old  oil  at  the  present  price  is  about  55 
cents  per  barrel.  If  percentage  depletion 
is  withdrawn,  firms  could  take  cost  de- 
pletion —  normal  depreciation  —  that 
would  amount  to  roughly  half  this  much. 
Thus,  the  additional  tax  liability  would 
be  at  most  about  25  cents  per  barrel.  If 
fully  passed  through  to  the  gas  pump, 
this  translates  into  about  0.6  cents  per 
gallon.  Yet  people  are  talking  about 
boosting  the  ceiling  on  old  oil  by  amoimts 
in  the  range  of  $1.50  per  barrel  and  gas- 
oline by  some  3.5  cents  a  gallon. 

I  think  this  makes  clear  what  is  being 
threatened  here.  The  administration  will 
bear  a  very  heavy  onus  in  the  pubUc's 
judgment  if  any  move  is  made  to  carry 
it  out. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  in  simple 
terms  is  that,  based  on  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  the  realization  of  profit,  there  is 
absolutely  no  economic  or  moral  justifi- 
cation for  a  price  increase  to  the  con- 
sumer with  the  removal  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  is  con- 
cerned over  the  independent  and  over 
the  oil  business  in  general.  I  would  like 
to  read  some  excerpts  from  an  article. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Independents  Reinvest  Nearlt  All  of 
Depletion 

Independent  producers  plow  back  virtually 
all  of  their  percentage-depletion  deductions, 
a  survey  by  the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation of  America  discloses. 

The  survey  was  reported  to  Treasury  Sec. 
William  O.  Simon  In  order  to  show  the  Impact 
of  legislation  to  repeal  the  provision,  either 
effective  Jan.  1,  1974,  or  by  1979,  as  dif- 
ferent bills  provide. 

Repeal  of  percentage  depletion,  the  survey 
showed,  would  reduce  cash  flow  by  35%,  but 
the  Impact  would  be  more  severe  than  this 
figure  suggests,  Simon  was  told. 

123-member  survey.  IPAA  obtained  the 
data  In  a  confidential  survej  of  123  members 
with  gross  income  from  oil  and  gas  opera- 
tions of  $625,460,367.  For  this  group,  per- 
centage depletion  (in  excess  of  cost  deple- 
tion of  $28,074,697)  was  $90,817,686,  Intangi- 
ble drilling  and  development  costs  (excluding 
dry  hole  costs)  of  $126,061,626,  dry  hole  costs 
of  $76,939,394.  canceled  and  surrendered 
leases  of  $41,221,977,  and  depreciation  lease 
and  well  equipment  $52,345,238. 

Based  on  tax  returns  filed  by  the  123  op- 
erators, they  drilled  themselves  into  a  taxable 
loss  of  $84,569,999.  In  other  words,  they 
drilled  up  all  but  about  $6  million  of  the  per- 
centage-depletion deduction,  C.  John  Miller, 
IPAA  president,  wrote  Simon. 

If  the  $90,817,686  percentage-depletion  de- 
duction were  eliminated,  cash  flow  of  $127,- 
889,689  would  be  reduced  by  federal  Income 
tax  of  $45,408,843,  according  to  IPAA  calcula- 
tions. Cash  flow  would  drop  to  $82,480,846.  All 
of  the  remaining  cash  flow  would  be  required 
for  equipment  on  new  wells. 

If  depletion  were  repealed,  Simon  was  told, 
this  group  of  Independents  would  have  no 
internally  generated  funds  left  (after  equip. 


ping  new  wells)  for  acquiring  leases,  geologi- 
cal and  geophysical  expenses,  equipment 
other  than  that  for  leases  and  wells,  repay- 
ment of  debt,  or  payment  of  dividends.  Mill- 
er said  substantial  txsrrowlng  or  reduction  in 
drilling  would  be  required  merely  to  equip 
new  wells. 

"Hence,"  the  IPAA  president  concluded, 
"the  only  logical  alternative  for  most  oU  and 
gas  operators  would  be  to  curtail  drilling,  pa'- 
tax  on  the  funds  available  because  of  reduced 
drilling,  and  use  the  net  funds  for  other 
capital  expenditures  in  their  oil  and  gas 
business  or  make  alternative  investments 
outside  the  oil  and  gas  industry." 

Previous  cut  hurt.  Miller  observed  that  the 
previous  cut  in  the  depletion  rate,  from 
27.5  <7f  to  227c ,  effective  with  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  Oct.  9,  1969,  "ties  directly  to  an 
approximate  14 '^^  decrease"  in  drilling.  Com- 
pletions fell  from  34,053  in  1969  to  29,467  in 
1970. 

"Certainly,"  he  added,  "an  elimination  of 
percentage  depletion  (or  even  a  further  re- 
duction thereof)  would  cause  a  substantially 
more  dramatic  decrease  in  number  of  wells 
completed." 

Miller  declared  that  further  cuts  In  deple- 
tion would  be  devastating  to  drilling  rates, 
since  Independents  customarily  drill  most  of 
the  wells  in  the  U.S.  In  1972  their  share  was 
82.5 --c. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  said  ear- 
lier that  the  repeal  of  the  percentage  de- 
pletion would  not  really  affect  too  much 
the  independents,  but  according  to  a  123- 
member  survey  of  independents,  it  would 
reduce  their  cash  flow  by  35  percent. 

Based  on  tax  returns  filed  by  these  op- 
erators, they  drilled  themselves  into  a 
taxable  loss  of  $84,569,999.  In  other 
words,  they  drilled  all  but  $6  million  of 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  of 
$90,817,686. 

Now,  if  the  $90  million  figure  percent- 
age depletion  deduction  were  eliminated, 
cash  fiow  of  $127,889,689  would  be  re- 
duced by  Federal  income  tax  of  $45,408,- 
843,  according  to  their  calculations.  So 
the  cash  flow  would  drop  to  S82  million. 

I  would  like  to  bring  out  that  the  pre- 
vious depletion  from  27.5  to  22  percent 
that  we  discussed  earlier,  effective  with 
the  taxable  years  beginning  after  October 
9, 1969,  ties  directly  into  a  14-percent  de- 
crease in  drilling  compleiions  which  fell 
from  32,053  in  1969  to  29,467  in  1970. 

So  I  want  to  bring  out  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  this  could  and  I 
think  will  have  the  effect  of  Increasing 
the  ownership  of  the  total  industrj'  by 
the  major  cil  companies,  decrease  the 
competition,  increase  the  import  of  high- 
cost  oil,  and  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows  that  the  crude  oil  in  this 
country  coming  in  that  we  use  is  much 
more  costly  than  what  we  produce  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Correct.  The  Sen- 
ator is  right  on  the  last  point. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Which  is  going  to 
increase  the  business  of  finding  our  own 
oil  and  increase  the  amounts  coming  in, 
which  is  higher  cost  and  will  put  us  more 
than  ever  before  in  reliance  on  Arab 
countries,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  in- 
terested in  our  energy  supply. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  a  very  sincere  ad- 
vocate of  his  point  of  view,  and  I  re- 
spect his  words  and  his  argument  very 
much. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
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nesota  that  the  best  protection  that  the 
independent  oil  driller  and  the  independ- 
ent oil  producer  has  is  the  price  that  he 
gets;  that  it  is  much  better  than  deple- 
tion allowance.  The  depletion  allowance 
hangs  as  an  albatross  around  the  neck  of 
the  oU  industry,  giving  it  a  bad  image, 
showing  special  tax  favoritism,  and  it 
is  my  judgment  that  depletion  allowance 
is  out  of  date,  that  it  is  an  outrageous 
subsidy,  and  that  it  should  be  repealed. 
That  is  the  point,  the  premise  on  which 
I  base  my  argument  today. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  just  a  second? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  the  inde- 
pendent looks  upon  the  depletion  allow- 
ance as  the  reason  that  he  is  able  to 
acquire  outside  capital  to  invest  in  drill- 
ing programs  and  wells  that  he  origi- 
nates. 

It  is  because  of  the  tax  advantage  that 
a  person  in  a  higher  income  invests  in 
the  high  risk  business  of  finding  oil. 

The  independents,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  drill  well  over  80  percent  of  the 
wells  drilled  in  this  country.  So  it  is  the 
independents,  the  10,000  smaller  peo- 
ple who  drill  where  one  is  not  supposed 
to  drill,  who  find  oil  nonetheless,  that 
have  made  this  country  so  strong  from 
an  energy  point  of  yiew. 

The  discouragement  that  will  take 
place  by  drying  up  their  sources  of  cap- 
ital, as  well  as  reducing  their  profits,  is 
bound  to  take  effect  on  the  number  of 
wells  drilled  and  will  reduce  the  energy 
sufficiency  level  of  this  country.  It  will 
increase  the  time  it  is  going  to  take  to 
become  energy  sufficient  and  it  is  going 
to  make  us  more  reliant  upon  foreign 
crude,  which  has  been  up  to  this  point 
unreliable  and  very  high  priced. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  if  he  has  any  in- 
tention of  offering  any  kind  of  amend- 
ment which  will  relate  to  any  favored 
tax  treatment  to  the  independent? 

This  is  just  a  point  of  information. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  At  this  time,  I  would 
advise  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Minnesota  that  I  have  no  plans  for  doing 
that  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  might  have  later 
on.  I  just  have  not  reached  any  decision. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  part  in 
this  argument. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  terribly  sorry, 
but  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  been  ask- 
ing me  to  jielfl  16  Him.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Chair  define 
the  right  of  the  Senator  to  yield  the  floor 
to  another  Senator,  and  for  that  Senator 
to  jneld  the  floor  to  another  Senator? 
Does  the  right  of  recognition  belong  to 
the  Chair?  Otherwise  only  one  viewpoint 
will  be  presented. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  trying  to  regulate  who  speaks.  I 
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am  going  to  yielq  the  floor  myself  very 
shortly.  But  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  had  a  Question,  and  I  imder- 
stand  the  Senate]  from  Louisiana  has  a 
question. 

If  the  Senator  rom  Iowa  will  permit. 
I  will  yield  to  th«  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  r.  President,  may  we 
have  a  ruling.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator may  yield 
he  persists  in  yie 
question,  and  a 
then  he  will  lose 


ily  for  a  question.  If 
jding  for  more  than  a 
)int  of  order  is  raised, 
is  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Air.  President,  does  he 
have  a  right  to  pa  ss  the  floor  on  to  other 
Senators? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  does 
not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Ir   a  line  of  succession? 

The  PRESIDI^G  OFFICER.  He  does 
not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Nt.  President,  at  what 
point  would  that  <  hange  be  stopped  then 
by  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDIN  3  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  has  to  b(  raised  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Ve  ry  well.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  dist:  nguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  speaking,  bi  t  I  would  not  like  this 
fiUbuster  to  continue  without  the  oppos- 
ing view  being  pr  jsented  at  some  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  wheneve;  a  filibuster  starts  we 
will  let  the  Sena -or  know.  There  is  no 
filibuster.  There  is  an  argument  here 
today  that  has  leen  shared  in  by,  I 
think,  eight  Senat  Drs,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  is  a  prett;-  good  debate  for  the 
day. 

I  agree  with  tli  e  Senator  that  no  one 
should  have  the  :ight  to  pass  the  right 
to  the  floor  to  oth  er  Senators. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  if  the  Senator 
will  sit  down  we  (  an  get  a  vote  on  these 
other  matters. 

Mr.  HUMPHRI  Y.  The  Senator  will  be 
glad  to  do  that,  but  there  have  been 
many  questions. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  1972  the  domestic  oil 
industry  was  ma  sing  substantially  less 
profits  than  the  average  manufacturer 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  HUMPHRSY.  That  is,  Senator, 
what  were  the  rei  lorted  profits  of  the  oil 
industry.  I  gather  from  what  their  re- 
ports are,  that  is  what  they  say. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  looks  at 
their  return  on  e<  uity.  as  the  bankers  do 
to  see  whether  to  end  money,  that  would 
be  shown. 

Is  the  Senator  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  these  big  inc  ustry  profits  which  oc- 
curred last  year  were  not  from  the  do- 
mestic industry  but  rather  from  the  for- 
eign industry?  For  example,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  seven  largest  international  pe- 
troleum companies  reported  in  1973  an 
increase  of  $133  million  in  domestic 
profits  comparedlto  an  increase  in  for- 
eign profits  of  $?,771  million.  In  other 
words,  the  increase  in  profits  from  for- 
eign operations,  j  as  reported  by  those 
same  companies,  was  about  30  times  as 
much  as  the  incfease  in  proflts  here  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Senator,  that  may 
be  the  case,  but  they  are  American  com- 
panies. Our  poir  t  was  how  much  they 
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Federal  Government, 
have  made  very  sub- 


paid  in  taxes  to  the '. 
and  they  obviously 
stantial  proflts. 

I  think  the  Senaljor  has  properly  noted 
the  difference  between  their  profitability 
on  American  investment,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  pn  )fltability  on  foreign 
investment,  on  thii  other,  and  I  think 


point. 

raises  the  next  ques- 
^ifhether   the   Senator 


knows  that,  although  the  increase  in 
overseas  proflts  wps  about  95  percent, 
nevertheless  the  iitcrease  in  taxes  pro- 
posed in  the  Senax)r's  amendment  will 
affect  mostly  the  f  ;llows  in  this  coimtry 
who  did  not  make  that  big  increase  in 
proflts? 

Mr.  HUMPHRE":  T.  Senator,  all  we  are 
attempting  to  do  1:  ere  with  this  amend- 
ment is  to  take  aW'S ly  what  some  oil  com- 
panies themselves  have  said  is  an  ob- 
solete provision  of  the  law,  and  one  that 
they  do  not  feel  the  y  need. 

Obviously,  mosl  companies  do  not 
agree  with  that,  but  certain  companies 
have  said  so.  We  ire  not  changing  the 
basic  law  with  resp  5ct  to  the  oil  industry, 
with  the  exceptior  that  if  you  have  an 
oil  well  and  it  is  producing  the  value  at 
the  wellhead,  to  remove  that  22-percent 
tax  deduction  at  that  particular  time. 
That  is  a  rather  faforable  tax  treatment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  tHe  Senator  aware  that 
the  one  oil  company,  Atlantic  Richfield, 
that  said  they  f av(  ired  repeal  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  also  said  that  they 
did  so  because  the  i^  wanted  the  price  of 
oil  to  go  up? 

Mr.  HUMPHRE' T.  The  price  of  oil  has 
already  gone  up. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  that, 
so  far  as  the  do  nestic  producers  are 
concerned,  the  pr  ce  of  $5.25  per  bar- 
rel of  oil  will  ha 'e  to  be  advanced  if 
there  is  a  tax  incr  >ase?  I  just  wonder  if 
the  Senator  is  aw  ire  of  the  impact  on 
prices  if  the  oil  pr(  ducers  lose  the  deple- 
tion deduction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  pointed  out  that 
$5.25  price  is  abou1  $1.15  higher  than  the 
oil  industry  said  it  needed  a  year  ago  to 
become  85  percent  self-sufficient  in 
American  oil.  In  f  ict,  the  oil  companies 
came  into  Congress  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  th;  Interior  and  testi- 
fied just  a  year  ag(  i  that  if  they  got  $4.10 
a  barrel,  it  would  )e  a  sufficient  price  to 
guarantee  85  percent  of  self-sufficiency 
in  oil  production  in  the  United  States 
by  1980. 

Now  they  are  getting  $5.25  for  oil  un- 
der price  controls.  That  is  $1.15  more 
than  they  said  the: '  needed.  They  average 
out  at  about  $7  ai  d  something  with  the 
old  and  new  oil.  The  new  oil  that  is  not 
controlled  nms  at  around  $10  a  barrel, 
and  that  is  about,  what  is  that,  some  35 
percent  of  the  tota  1  domestic  production. 

So  it  appears  \o  me  that  the  only 
reasons  why  price?  would  go  up  are  two: 
One,  the  Federal,  Energy  Office  might 
raise  them,  which  it  has  the  power  to  do 
up  until  Februarylof  this  year,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  shoul<  do  that  even  if  it  has 
the  power  to  do  it. 

Second,  the  oil  companies  could  just 
decide  they  wanted  to  make  more  money. 
They  are  not  goifcg  broke.  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  aware  that 
the  cost  of  everytl  mg  went  up  last  year. 
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and  the  average  of  all  commodities  is 
about  12  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  aware  of  that, 
but  the  oil  equipment  to  produce  the  al- 
ready flowing  oil  did  not  go  up;  the  only 
cost  that  went  up  in  that  case  is  the  cost 
of  the  small  amount  of  labor  involved 
and  they  did  not  get  a  large  increase. 

Mr.  LONG.  To  stay  in  business,  the 
producer  is  going  to  have  to  flnd  ways  to 
replace  the  oil  that  he  is  depleting.  If  he 
is  selling  oil  for  $5.25.  then  he  is  going  to 
have  to  be  able  to  find  oil  which  costs  less 
than  that  $5.25  price;  otherwise  he  can- 
not stay  in  business.  If  he  carmot  flnd 
new  oil  at  a  cost  below  the  price  at  which 
he  is  selling,  he  is  on  the  way  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But.  Senator,  the 
new  oil  in  the  United  States  is  selling  at 
the  new  rate  of  the  OPES  companies' 
price  of  $10.50. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is,  when  one  can 
find  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right;  when 
one  can  flnd  it. 

The  whole  point  is  the  depletion  allow- 
ance is  no  good  until  you  find  it,  and  if 
one  finds  it,  under  the  old  system  he  was 
getting  around  $3.50  to  $4  a  barrel,  and 
getting  the  depletion  allowance. 

Now,  if  one  finds  it,  he  is  getting  $10.50 
a  barrel  and  he  does  not  need  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  any  more  than  a  farmer 
today  getting  a  $fk  price  for  wheat  needs 
it. 

He  says,  "Look,  if  you  give  me  a  price, 
we  do  not  need  it." 

But  one  might  just  as  well  say,  if  we 
are  going  to  continue  the  subsidies  to 
the  oil  industry,  that  we  ought  to  sub- 
sidize the  cotton  farmer,  the  corn  and 
wheat  farmer  all  on  the  old  subsidy 
basis,  anyone  could  rightfully  demand  a 
subsidy.  But,  no,  we  say,  "No,  Mr. 
Farmer,  you  are  getting  a  good  market 
price,  and  because  you  are  getting  a 
good  market  price,  we  are  not  giving  you 
a  subsidy." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  "yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Volleys  from  the  left 
and  from  the  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  is  what  I  had  in 
mind:  Does  it  really  make  any  sense, 
when  we  need  to  expand  our  domestic 
capacity  to  produce  oil,  to  put  a  tax  in- 
crease that  amounts  to  $2  billion  on  the 
industry  we  expect  to  make  heavy  in- 
vestments? 

Instead  of  a  $2  billion  tax  increase 
on  the  domestic  industry,  would  it  not 
make  better  sense  to  put  the  tax  on  for- 
eign oil  rather  than  domestic  oil,  due 
to  the  fact  that  that  is  where  most  of 
the  profits  are?  That  is  where  the 
bulk  of  it  is,  even  according  to  the  fig- 
ures of  the  major  companies,  when  they 
break  down  profits  between  domestic 
or  foreign  sources. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  add  to  this  amend- 
ment that  we  tax  foreign  oil  more,  I  am 
for  him. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  is  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  independent  producers  in 
this  country  went  out  of  business  during 
the  last  20  years,  5,000  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  went  out  while 
they  were  getting  a  subsidy.  The  prob- 
lem is,  th?y  were  not  getting  a  price. 


But  if  the  independent  producers  we 
are  talking  about  drill  a  dry  hole,  their 
costs  are  all  deductible,  as  we  know; 
but  if  they  find  oil  today,  they  get  a 
high  price  of  $10.50  per  barrel,  compared 
to  $3.60  or  $3.50  a  bsirrel  that  they  got 
only  a  year  ago.  So  the  depletion  allow- 
ance argument,  at  $3.50  a  barrel,  may 
have  had  some  justification,  but  at  $10 
a  barrel  I  think  it  has  lost  its  justifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  that  cheap  foreign 
oil  costs  25  cents  a  barrel  to  produce,  and 
they  bring  it  in  for  about  a  dollar  a  bar- 
rel transportation  cost.  Domestic  pro- 
ducers could  not  compete  with  foreign 
oil  that  can  be  produced  so  much  more 
cheaply,  and  their  testimony  is  that  even 
with  the  situation  that  we  can  antici- 
pate at  this  moment,  if  we  take  away 
the  depletion  allowance,  half  of  those 
that  remain  will  be  put  out  of  business. 
In  fact,  some  of  these  people  testified 
that  they  had  gone  out  to  seek  money 
to  drill  more  wells,  and  when  the  pros- 
pective investors  heard  they  would  be 
denied  the  depletion  allowance,  all  the 
money  dried  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  depletion  al- 
lowance, insofar  as  this  body  is  con- 
cerned, was  a  subject  of  debate  and  of 
legislative  initiative  about  a  month  ago. 
There  has  not  been  much  advance  warn- 
ing to  the  investment  community  that 
we  were  going  to  try  to  repeal  the  de- 
pletion allowance. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  understand,  has  a  3-year 
phaseout  of  the  depletion  allowance  for 
most  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  and  5 
years  completely  across  the  board;  and 
may  I  say  that  there  are  generally  good, 
solid  arguments  for  what  is  called  phased 
reduction?  If  it  were  not  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  unconscionable  profit  pic- 
ture of  the  oil  industry  today,  both  do- 
mestic or  international,  I  would  be  much 
more  favorable  to  what  we  call  the 
phaseout  over  a  period  of  time,  and  it 
may  very  well  be  that  this  is  something 
that  will  be  offered  here. 

Mr.  LONG.  Here  are  the  figures  pro- 
vided by  the  First  National  City  Bank, 
and  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  seven 
largest  international  oil  companies  re- 
ported a  percentage  increase  of  6.4  of 
their  profits  in  the  United  States,  while 
they  reported  a  profit  increase  of  136 
percent  in  their  foreign  earnings. 

The  reason  we  are  in  this  big  mess  and 
not  able  to  provide  our  needed  energy  is 
that  this  Nation  permitted  it  to  become 
so  much  more  attractive  for  Americans 
to  go  overseas  to  produce  oil  rather  than 
produce  it  here;  and  I  would  just  ask  if 
the  Senator  recognizes  that  to  double 
or  drastically  increase  the  tax  on  our 
domestic  industry  without  a  similar  In- 
crease in  the  foreign  tax  Is  Just  discrim- 
inating Eigainst  the  domestic  producers 
all  over  again. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
know  how  much  his  amendment  would 
increase  the  tax  on  the  increased  profits 
in  foreign  oil? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  About  $40  million. 

Mr.  LONG.  Forty  million  dollars;  and 
how  much  would  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  increase  the  tax 
on  domestic  oil? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  do  not  have  con- 
trol over  taxes  on  foreign  oil.  Other 
countries  control  them.  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  offer  an  amendment  to  change 
the  tax  laws  in  Saudi  Arabia,  but  they 
do  not  permit  it. 

The  only  thing  I  am  permitted  to  be 
is  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  not 
a  Senator  for  Saudi  Arabia;  therefore, 
I  thought  most  likely  we  ought  to  kind 
of  confine  oiurselves  to  the  tax  laws  of 
our  own  country. 

We  can  modify  the  laws  that  relate 
to  American  corporations  dealing  over- 
seas as  to  how  much  they  have  to  retiuTi 
to  this  country  for  taxable  purposes. 
That  we  are  permitted  to  do,  and  if  the 
Senator,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  wants  to  offer  such 
an  amendment,  I  most  likely  would  be 
eager  to  support  it. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
profit  figures  that  we  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord earlier  today.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF>  introduced  them 
originally.  These  figures  are  all  on  Amer- 
ican companies,  and  many  of  them  have 
no  overseas  activities  at  all. 

For  example,  for  the  Marathon  Oil 
Co.,  its  3  months  in  1974  net  income  as 
compared  to  its  3  months  in  1973  net 
income — and  Marathon  is  a  fine  com- 
pany; it  is  a  great  company — ^the  per- 
centage increase  in  net  income  was  112 
percent. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  does  that 
really  tell  us  anything  unless  we  know 
what  their  income  was  and  what  their 
return  on  equity  was  in  that  previous 
year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  industry  over  the  last  23  years,  in 
17  of  those  23  years  the  relationship  of 
profits  to  equity  in  the  oil  industry  was 
better  than  that  of,  I  think,  all  other 
manufacturing  companies.  For  ever^' 
year.  I  cannot  say  so.  but  for  17  out  of 
the  23,  that  is  not  bad. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  just  to  give 
an  example,  though,  to  show  how  little 
that  means,  the  10  largest  companies  in 
1967  had  a  rate  of  return  on  equity  of  12 
percent  in  the  United  States:  for  1973, 
the  high-proflt  year  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about,  they  had  a  return  on  equity 
of  10.6  percent,  and  that  does  not  allow 
for  the  effect  of  inflation  in  reducing 
the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar. 

Notice  this:  Comparing  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1967,  the  return  on  foreign  was 
9.6  percent;  1973,  16.4  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  you  take  1974  on 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  really  get  up  in  the  strato- 
sphere. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
if  we  want  to  tax  windfall  profits  where 
the  big  profits  have  been,  we  would  be 
taxing  foreign  oil. 

For  example,  if  we  changed  the  foreign 
tax  credit  to  be  a  deduction  rather  than 
a  credit,  and  then  gave  the  companies 
a  break,  an  offsetting  break,  hopefully, 
by  reducing  their  rate  from  48  percent 
down  to  24  percent,  that  would  bring  in 
about  $2  billion  in  additional  revenue. 

Of  that  $2  billion,  about  $1.25  billion, 
or  about  60  percent  of  it,  would  be  on 
American  oil  companies  doing  business 
abroad,  smd  if  we  did  it  that  way  we 
would  then  be  taxing  where  the  profits 
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are;  but  what  the  Senator  is  proposing 
is  to  discriminate  further  against  the 
domestic  producer. 

We  hear  great  speeches  about  the 
enormous  profits:  and  then  we  find  that 
the  profit  someone  is  talking  about  is 
the  profit  made  in  Saudi  Arabian  oil, 
Near  Eastern  oil,  Venezuelan  oil,  and  Ni- 
gerian oil. 

Then  when  we  get  around  to  reading 
the  tax  proposal,  what  is  it?  It  is  some- 
thing to  clobber  the  domestic  independ- 
ents, to  set  back  the  industry  which  is 
already  too  retarded. 

We  should  be  trying  to  increase  the 
production  in  this  country  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  pay  $10  for  oil.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  long-term  cost  of  that  oil  ought 
to  be  about  $7  a  barrel,  provided  we  could 
hold  the  cost  of  living  steady,  and  I 
would  think  that  that  is  what  we  ought 
to  be  trying  to  achieve. 

I  personally  have  said — and  I  mean 
this — I  will  vote  to  repeal  the  depletion 
allowance  on  foreign  oil.  They  do  not 
need  that.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  I  know  that  most  of  those  companies 
have  so  many  tax  credits  that  if  we  re- 
pealed the  foreign  depletion  the  com- 
panies would  not  be  able  to  use  up  their 
accumulated  credits  for  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Correct.  The  Sena- 
tor is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  could  bring  in  a  lot  of 
money  with  regard  to  the  taxes  on  the 
foreign  oil.  but  when  we  make  it  more  at- 
tractive to  produce  the  oil  there  than 
here,  we  really  cannot  blame  the  industry 
for  Roing  abroad,  because  people  tend  to 
go  where  the  profit  potential  is  the  great- 
est. 

What  I  object  to  is  to  propose  these  tax 
increases  on  persons  that  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  wants  to  tax.  For  example, 
it  is  credible  when  the  independents  tell 
us  that  half  of  them  went  out  of  business 
during  the  past  20  years 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  the  oil  deple- 
tion on  the  books? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  but  in  spite  of  that 
they  tell  us  that  if  we  repealed  the  deple- 
tion allowance 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  $10.50  for  oil? 
That  is  all  new  oil  we  are  talking  about 
now. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  what  they  tell  us, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  correct.  That  $10 
price  per  barrel  will  not  last.  Over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  price  of  oil  will  settle  at 
one  price,  not  two  as  we  have  now.  It  will 
be  whatever  price  the  market  in  this 
country  will  permit  or  support.  We  are 
not  going  to  maintain  two  prices  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Prices  will  have  to 
come  into  line,  $7,  $8,  whatever  it  hap- 
pens to  be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  that  not  greatly 
dependent  upon  what  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries decide  on? 

Mr.  LONG.  Not  necessarily.  In  any 
event,  what  is  keeping  the  independents 
in  business  is  that  depletion  allowance 
and  the  deduction  for  intangible  drilling 
costs.  It  makes  it  attractive  for  some- 
one to  take  a  chance  and  invest  some 
money,  to  help  them  drill  a  well;  if  they 
would  not  have  the  depletion  allowance, 
the  majors  have  all  sorts  of  advantages 
over  the  independents.  But  that  is  one 
advantage  of  the  independents  over  the 


income  tax  and 
percent  rate  on 
pletion  allowance 


majors.  Look  at   he  70  percent  personal 


lompare  It  with  the  48 
corporations;  that  de- 
attracts  money  to  take 
a  chance  on  driUlng  wildcat  wells  by  the 
independents.  Tnat  is  the  only  com- 
petitive advantagje  they  have.  They  can- 
not go  out  and  drill  offshore  wells. 

Mr.  HUMPHI  EY.  That  is  what  I 
pointed  out  earl  ;r  today.  I  grant  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  1  hey  do  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  $2  00  million  or  even  $20 
million  for  leasiijg. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Could  we  not 
change  our  Fedenal  leasing  property  laws 
a  little? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  fs.vor  that,  but  it  is  enor- 
mously expensive!  The  independents  can- 
not go  overseas.  I  have  talked  to  some 
who  did,  and  wh«  n  we  find  out  the  prob- 
lems that  they  lave  in  doing  business 
overseas — the  tc  uchy  local  considera- 
tions, including  assassination — ^we  will 
find  it  is  a  little  t  it  more  than  the  home- 
town boy  can  hoi  e  to  contend  with  when 
he  tries  to  do  bi  siness  in  those  foreign 
lands.  So  for  the  domestic  independents, 
if  they  lose  the  <  epletion  allowance  and 
the  intangible  di  illing  costs  write-off,  I 
believe  that  very  few  will  be  able  to  stay 
in  business.  If  ha  If  of  them  cannot  com- 
pete against  f  oi  eign  oil.  which  has  a 
great  cost  advan  age  over  them,  I  do  not 
for  the  life  of  m ;,  see,  how  we  can  take 
away  the  one  thi  ig  that  is  keeping  them 
in  business. 

I  say  to  the  5  enator  that  I  hope  he 
really  does  not  ni  ean  to  put  a  death  sen- 
tence on  the  ind  ^pendents  because  I  be- 
lieve they  are  g(  od  for  the  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHR  EY.  I  do,  too.  I  believe 
that  if  what  we  were  sponsoring  was  a 
death  sentence,  :  would  have  no  part  of 
it.  It  has  been  r  ly  judgment — I  may  be 
in  error — but  I  1:  ave  high  regard  for  the 
Senator  from  Lc  uisiana  on  this  subject, 
as  well  as  on  o  hers,  and  he  has  been 
very  fair  througl  the  years,  I  should  say, 
in  all  matters  c(  ncerning  the  oil  indus- 
try and  tax  sch  idules.  I  have  felt  that 
with  the  new  pr  ce  of  oil  and  the  large 
niunber  of  inder  endents  who  are  in  the 
area  of  explora  tion  and  development, 
when  they  hit  a  new  well,  knowing  that 
exploration  and  development  costs  are 
deductible,  they  do  not  need  the  deple- 
tion allowance  to  be  able  to  survive  or 
to  make  a  good  p  -ofit  because  the  present 
price  and  the  loreseeable  price  of  oil, 
particularly  nev  oil,  will  be  sufficiently 
high.  There  is  m  i  way  I  see  where  it  will 
be  substantially  lower,  so  the  profitabil- 
ity will  be  there.  This  is  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  point  of  view.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  make  i  a  powerful  argument 
today,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  is  here 
to  join  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  keep 
other  Senators  f  om  participating  in  this 

debate  and  I  am  ?oing 

Mr.  EAGLET  )N.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  f  ror  i  Minnesota  yield  briefly 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHF  EY.  I  yield  for  just  one 
question. 

Mr.  EAGLET<  ►N.  I  should  like  first  to 
preface  my  ques  ion  by  saying  that  I  am 
in  support  of  w)  lat  the  Senator  is  desir- 
ing to  accompli  ih  by  his  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  in(  uire  of  the  Senator  from 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  they  are  going  to  make 
the  tax  back,  if  they  have  to  pay  $1  of 
additional  tax  and  they  have  got  to  make 
that  dollar  back  against  the  48  percent 
tax,  then  they  have  got  to  make  $2. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  the 
economics.  I  understand  them  very  well. 
I  also  understand  that  the  calculation  of 
the  cost  increase,  if  there  needs  to  be 
any,  and  I  do  not  think  there  needs  to 
be  any,  because  the  profits  are  big  and 
the  price  of  new  oil  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here,  because  the  depletion 
allowance  is  essentially  affecting  most 
new  oil,  so  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
need  for  any  price  increase  at  all,  but  if 
there  were,  it  would  be  less  than  1  cent — 
less  than  a  permy.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  E.A^GLETON.  Considering  the  pos- 
sibility that  if  the  depletion  allowance  is 
once  repealed  an  exorbitant  price  in- 
crease at  the  pump  might  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer,  would  not  the  Senator 
consider,  perhaps,  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment,  which  would 
give  authority  to  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  the  remaining 
jurisdiction  over  price  controls  insofar  as 
petroleum  is  concerned,  to  guard  against 
the  gouging  of  the  consumer  at  the 
pump? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  would.  But.  in 
all  fairness,  I  would  have  to  say  that  we 
would  want  to  look  at  that  amendment 
verj'  carefully,  to  see  that  we  would  not 
penalize  the  industry  itself,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  permit  the  gouging  of  the 
consumer. 

For  example.  I  believe  that  six-tenths 
of  a  cent  would  be  the  difference  as  a 
result  of  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  or  a  cent — 
whatever  the  facts  are.  That  would  be  a 
legitimate  passthrough.  I  think  that 
would  do — but  surely  not  the  gouging, 
the  building  on.  that  the  Senator  spoke 
about. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  even  quarrel  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  about  the 
legitimacy  of  a  passthrough  of  six-tenths 
of  a  cent  or  a  full  cent. 

There  have  been  enormous  windfalls 
or  exorbitant  profits  in  the  oil  industry. 
Congress  has  attempted  various  remedies 
to  get  at  these.  At  one  time,  it  consid- 
ered an  excess  profits  tax.  At  another 
time,  it  considered  a  price  rollback,  wliich 
was  vetoed.  Before  us  at  this  time  is  the 
repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance. 

So  I,  for  one,  would  not  consider  it 
propitious  to  add  on  even  six-tenths  of 
a  cent  or  a  penny. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
needed. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  have  that  come 
out  of  the  hide  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think  the 
economics  of  the  industry  requires  it  at 
all. 

If  the  Senator  has  a  proposal — and  I 
understand  he  has — to  make  sure  that 
there  is  no  gouging  and  no  major  add- 
on of  prices,  because  that  would  vitiate 
anything  that  the  changes  in  this  tax 
structure  would  bring  about,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  talk  about  it  with  him  and 
the  other  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  A  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  has  presented  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  to  me.  Prom  what  I 
have  read  hastily,  it  appears  to  be  meri- 
torious. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  refer  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  to  amendment  No.  1505. 
Without  trying  to  crowd  him  on  it  at 
this  time,  and  so  that  he  may  have  a 
chance  to  discuss  it  with  the  cosponsors 
of  his  amendment,  I  ask  him  whether 
he  might  consider  it  at  a  later  date  as 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment, because  I  think  the  two  go  hand 
in  glove. 

Those  who  support  repeal  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  would  be  sad,  in- 
deed, if  it  were  to  become  law,  and  then 
find  a  2-,  a  3-,  or  a  4-cent  price  increase 
triggered  at  the  pump.  We  would  be  tak- 
ing one  step  forward  by  repealing  the 
oil  depletion  allowance,  and  sliding  back 
several  steps  so  far  as  the  consumer  is 
conpprnftd 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  Ught  of  the  testi- 
mony by  Mr.  Simon  and  others  before 
the  committee,  I  think  an  amendment 
along  the  lines  the  Senator  is  indicating 
would  be  a  necessary  modification  of  the 
proposal  now  before  the  Senate,  as  a 
protection  to  the  consimier. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  now  has  the 
chance  to  consider  individual  tax  re- 
form and  tax  relief  proposals  on  their 
own  merits. 

I  am  speaking  of  amendment  1522, 
which  is  the  pending  business.  This 
amendment,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  has  my  full  support.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  along  with  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  including  Senator  Magnuson, 
who  earlier  joined  with  me  in  introduc- 
ing a  separate  amendment  to  repeal  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  The  Humphrey 
amendment.  No.  1522.  contains  our  oil 
depletion  proposal  which  I  shall  refer  to 
later. 

The  amendment  we  are  now,  consider- 
ing proposes  tax  relief  as  well  as  tax 
reform. 

First,  it  allows  a  taxpayer  to  take  a 
personal  exemption  of  $800  instead  of 
the  present  $750.  In  the  alternative  a 
taxpayer  could  elect  a  $175  tax  credit. 

It  is  time  to  relieve  some  of  the  tax 
burdens  which  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country  bear. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  two- 
fold. First,  it  will  help  to  offset  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  caused  by  in- 
flation. Second,  it  will  provide  a  $5  bil- 
lion fiscal  stimulus  to  help  pull  the  econ- 
omy out  of  its  sluggish  period. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer 
has  been  seriously  eroded  by  the  high 
rate  of  inflation — 10.8  percent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1974.  A  tax  cut  will  help 
restore  some  of  this  purchasing  power. 
In  addition  the  use  of  a  fiscal  stimulus 
is  the  most  widely  accepted  means  of 
dealing  with  economic  downturns  and  I 
am  hopeful  that,  like  the  tax  cut  of  the 
early  1960's,  this  cut  will  help  us  turn 
the  comer  on  our  economic  problems. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
provides  a  10-percent  work  bonus  for 
low-income  working  families.  This 
amendment,  which  Senator  Russell 
Long  and  I  first  developed  during  con- 
sideration of  the  welfare  reform  propos- 
als, recognizes  that  low-income  work- 


ing men  and  women  are  heavily  burdened 
by  social  security  taxes.  Today,  in  fact, 
the  majority  of  Americans  pay  more  in 
social  security  taxes  than  they  do  in  in- 
come taxes.  The  theory  behind  the  10- 
percent  work  bonus  is  to  provide  a  rebate 
on  the  approximate  amount  which  is 
paid  into  social  security  by  an  employee 
and  his  employer.  The  rebate  begins 
to  phase  out  slowly  at  $4,000  to  prevent 
any  notch  problems.  No  person  with  in- 
comes over  $5,600  would  receive  any  re- 
bate. This  provision  will  greatly  ease  the 
tax  burden  on  those  who  can  least  afford 
the  burden. 

Finally,  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
would  be  eliminated  as  of  January  1, 
1974.  There  are  many  reasons  for  elim- 
inating this  multibillion  dollar  tax  sub- 
sidy: 

repeal  the  on.  depletion  allowance 

It  is  time  to  eliminate  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  tax  loophole  for  gas 
and  oil. 

Every  other  business  can  deduct  from 
its  gross  sales  only  the  actual  cost  of 
replacing  the  goods  it  sells.  Oil  compa- 
nies, however,  can  deduct  22  percent  of 
their  gross  revenues  from  their  taxable 
income,  wliether  or  not  this  deduction 
bears  any  relation  to  the  actual  cost  of 
replacing  the  oil  sold. 

As  a  result,  American  taxpayers  have 
been  paying  the  oil  companies  and  land- 
owners billions  of  dollars  a  year  through 
tax  subsidies  for  the  oil  industry.  The  in- 
dustry saved  about  $705  million  in  U.S. 
taxes  in  calendar  year  1971  because  of 
the  oil  depletion  allowance.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  because  of  rising  prices, 
this  provision  will  cost  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer S2.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  raise 
the  money  to  pay  for  a  tax  cut  for  work- 
ing men  and  women  than  to  remove  this 
special  oil  interest  tax  advantage  and 
require  the  oil  companies  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  taxes. 

The  major  oil  companies'  profits  are 
skyrocketing  and  each  of  us  is  paying  the 
price  of  these  profits  at  the  filling  sta- 
tion and  at  tax  time. 

Look  at  the  record.  In  the  fii-st  3 
months  of  1974,  Exxon's  profits  were  $708 
million — 39  percent  above  the  same 
period  in  1973. 

Texaco's  profits  rose  123  percent  to 
$589  million.  Gulf  Oil  and  Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana's  profits  were  up  75  percent. 
Skelly  Oil's  profits  were  up  97  percent. 

And  Occidental's  profits  were  up  817 
percent. 

It  is  unconscionable  to  allow  these 
companies  to  reap  such  dividends  at  the 
expense  of  every  working  American. 
While  the  workingman  in  the  lowest  in- 
come tax  bracket  pays  14  percent  of  his 
income  in  taxes,  four  of  the  largest  oil 
companies  paid  U.S.  income  taxes  at  an 
average  rate  of  2.89  percent.  Aramco,  the 
Middle-Eastern  consortium  of  giant  oil 
companies  paid  U.S.  taxes  at  a  rate  of 
one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Texaco  paid  1.7  percent  and  Mobil 
1.3  percent  on  incomes  of  $1.3  billion. 
These  tax  breaks  helped  the  industry's 
profits  climb  52  percent  over  last  year  to 
their  highest  levels  ever. 

Clearly,  the  percentage  depletion  al 
lowance  is  costing  billions  of  dollars. 
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Is  it  serving  any  useful  purpose?  I 
strongly  believe  percentage  depletion 
serves  no  useful  purpose. 

Depletion  allowances  were  originally 
enacted  to  enable  oil  companies  to  sub- 
tract from  their  income  a  suitable 
amovint  to  cover  the  loss  which  occurs  as 
an  oil  well  wears  out  or  exhausts  its  sup- 
ply. The  original  depletion  allowance  was 
called  cost  depletion.  The  law  was  based 
on  the  cost  of  what  the  oil  company  actu- 
ally lost.  It  was  similar  to  depreciation 
provisions  which  most  businesses  utilize. 
In  the  1920's,  however,  the  law  was 
changed,  with  the  support  of  the  oil 
companies,  to  allow  the  companies  to 
subtract  a  set  percentage  of  their  in- 
come in  computing  taxes — originally 
27 '2  percent  and  now  22  percent. 

Today,  the  allowance  has  little  to  do 
with  actual  costs  of  depletion,  is  costly, 
wasteful,  misdirected,  and  discourages 
the  diversification  of  our  energy  re- 
sources. 

1 .  THE  OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE  IS  COSTLY 

In  calendar  year  1971  the  allowance 
cost  taxpayers  over  $700  million.  With 
rising  oil  prices  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  nearly  $3  billion 
in  1975.  This  is  because  the  allowance 
is  based  on  income.  Thus,  as  prices  and 
profits  skyrocket,  so  does  the  depletion 
allowance.  Instead  of  paying  more  taxes 
on  more  income,  the  oil  companies  pay 
less. 

2.  THE  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE  IS  A  WASTE  OF 

MONEY 

Most  of  the  benefit  of  depletion  goes 
to  foreign  operations  and  to  people  who 
cannot  and  do  not  produce  oil.  A  land- 
owner who  receives  royalties  from  an  oil 
company  gets  the  benefits  of  percentage 
depletion.  But  this  landowner  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  exploring  or  drilling  for 
new  oil.  In  1968  a  major  Treasury  De- 
partment study — the  CONSAD  study — 
concluded  that  42  percent  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  goes  to  such  nonoperating 
interests  in  domestic  production  or  to 
foreign  oil  producers. 

3.  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION  DOES  NOT 
ENCOURAGE  EXPLORATION 

That  portion  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance which  goes  to  domestic  oil  produc- 
er.«:  does  not  encourage  exploration. 

Since  only  10  percent  of  the  explora- 
tory wells  strike  oil,  depletion  benefits 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  high-risk 
drilling.  Oil  companies  prefer  to  spend 
money  drilling  in  existing  oil  fields  to  be 
certain  of  receiving  the  oil  depletion 
subsidy.  The  main  effect  of  the  allow- 
ance is  to  encourage  overdrilling  in 
known  oil  fields.  A  producer  can  use  the 
allowance  to  wipe  out  a  maximum  of  50 
percent  of  net  income  on  a  well  before 
tax  computation.  This  means  that  the 
biggest  benefit  of  the  subsidy  goes  to 
the  most  profitable  wells. 

The  allowance  may  actually  operate 
to  discourage  producers  from  operating 
less  profitable  or  marginal  wells.  The 
stripper  well  operator — producing  less 
than  10  barrels  a  day — gets  the  short 
end. 

He  is  forced  to  pimip  the  wells  he  has 
while  the  big  companies  can  close  down 
their  marginal  wells  and  skim  the  cream 


of  their  profitable  wells.  With  generous 
tax  laws  such  as  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  big  companies  have  more 
money  to  buy  up  and  gain  control  of  most 
of  the  stripper  well  operations. 

4.  DEPLETION  ALLOWiNCE  DISCOURAGES  DIVERSI- 
FICATION    or    U.I  .    ENERGY    RESOURCES 
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ARGUMENTS    SUPPOR*ING   THE    ELIMINATION    OP 
PERCENT  LGE     DEPLETION 

First.  Percentage  depletion  is  an  in- 
efficient and  inefl  jctive  way  to  stimulate 
exploration  for,  and  the  development 
and  production  o: ,  additional  oil  and  gas 
supplies.  Under  e  icisting  law,  more  than 
half  the  benefit  of  the  percentage  de- 
pletion deduction' is  obtained,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  landowners,  not  oil  pro- 
ducers. Since  depletion  is  a  percentage  of 
gross  income  derived  by  the  "owner"  of 
an  economic  interest  in  the  oil  in  place, 
a  royalty  owner  i4  entitled  to  take  a  per- 
deduction  on  his 
Moreover,  the  land- 
f  a  right  to  exploit  oil 
under  the  land — the 

working  interests"  obtains  benefits  from 
depletion  through  higher  prices  for 
leases  on  his  oil  iknds  because  the  exist- 
ence of  percentage  depletion  causes  pro- 
ducers to  bid  up  .royalties  and  lease  ac- 
quisition costs.  To  the  extent  that  the 


centage  depleti 
royalty  income, 
owner,  or  owner 
and   gas  reserve: 
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benefit  of  the  depljtion  deduction  is,  in 
fact,  obtained  by  landowners,  instead  of 
producers,  the  tax  subsidy  provided  by 
the  deduction  doci  not  attract  capital 
to  the  oil  industiy  and,  in  effect,  is 
wasted. 

Moreover,  the  anoimt  of  the  deple- 
tion deduction  is  imrelated  to  the  cost 
of  production.  This,  the  benefit  is  as 
great  for  the  proc  ucer  of  low  cost  oil, 
which  will  be  pro<  uced  anyway,  as  for 
high  cost  oil.  Indei  d,  because  of  the  net 
income  limitation,  depletion  is  propor- 
tionately less  valuable  to  the  high  cost 
producer.  Benefits  M?hich  are  proportional 
to  the  cost  of  exploration  or  develop- 
ment— that  is,  the  expensing  of  intangi- 
ble drilling  costs— are  more  effective  in 
stimulating  the  act  ual  expenditures  nec- 
essary for  additional  exploration  and 
development  becaise  they  give  more 
benefit  to  the  high  cost,  marginal  wells 
that  would  not  opt  rate  without  the  sub- 
sidy. 

Since  the  deplet  on  deduction  is  com- 
puted on  income  from  the  production 
of  oil,  it  is  less  eff  ;ctive  for  exploratory 
drDling — so-called  wildcat  drilling — 
than  for  the  development  of  known  oil 
reserves.  Exploratory  wells  are  much  less 
likely  to  be  successful  than  are  develop- 
ment wells — that  is,  they  are  less  likely 
to  produce  a  depletion  deduction.  Since 
drilling  equipment  is  in  scarce  supply, 
this  strains  the  resources  available  for 
additional  explorai  ion  and  may  actually 
retard  the  discove  y  of  new  oil  and  gas 
reserves. 

Second.  Recent  substantial  increases 
in  the  price  of  oil  1  lave  caused  a  massive 
transfer  of  funds  :  rom  consumers  to  oil 
producers.  Profits  'rom  oil  extraction  in 
the  United  States  i lill  rise  from  about  $4 
billion  after  taxes  in  1973  to  an  estimated 
$9  billion  in  1974  v  nder  present  tax  law. 
When  price  controls  are  eliminated, 
there  will  be  a  further  rise  to  S12  billion. 
The  effect  of  thi  i  transfer  of  income 
could  be  mitigated  either  by  a  rollback 
in  the  price  of  cn.de  oil  or  by  reducing 
the  tax  incentives  provided  to  oil  pro- 
ducers. If  prices  ire  allowed  to  reach 
world  price  level  i,  the  tax  incentive, 
which  is  in  effect  i  subsidy  provided  by 
taxpayers  to  the  o:  1  industry,  may  be  re- 
moved with  very  little  adverse  impact 
on  the  industry,  snd  thus  help  to  cor- 
rect massive  shift  In  financial  resources. 
The  revenue  gain  from  eliminating  de- 
pletion— $2.1  billi>n — is  less  than  the 
increase  in  oil  prof  ts. 

Third.  The  percentage  depletion  de- 
duction distorts  th  e  allocation  of  capital 
investment  in  a  :  ree-market  economy. 
Capital  is  allocat^  in  a  free-market 
economy  most  efflciently  in  relation  to 
the  price  of  the  commodity.  Thus,  when 
the  price  of  the  ccjmmodity  is  high,  as  is 
oil,  capital  will  be 
Sectors  of  the  economy 
for  additional  inv€  stment  to  increase  the 
supply.  In  these  tjrms,  the  overwhelm- 
threefold  increase  in 
?ast  12  months — from 


ing  effect  of  the 
prices  during  the 


$3.50  per  barrel  iii  early  1973  to  $10  for 


new  oil  today — is 
current  shortages 


nost  clearly  shown  by 
in  skilled  manpower 


and  equipment  ne<  (ded  for  additional  ex- 
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ploration,  development  and  production 
of  oil  and  gas.  An  additional  subsidy  is 
not  only  urmecessary  in  relation  to  the 
vast  increase  in  funds  already  available 
to  oil  companies,  but  also  harmful. 

The  harm  arises  because  investors  are 
attracted  to  the  industry  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  tax  deductions.  The  opera- 
tors of  ventures  in  which  tax-motivated 
investors  are  involved  are  less  concerned 
with  finding  new  reserves  and  more  ef- 
fectively exploiting  existing  reserves 
than  with  producing  the  tax  benefits 
which  have  attracted  the  investment  in 
the  first  place. 

Fourth.  The  tax  subsidy  provided  by 
percentage  depletion  is  perverse  in  that 
it  increases  as  the  price  of  oil  increases. 
The  recent  oil  price  increase  has  resulted 
in  much  higher  profits  for  oil  producers, 
even  without  the  depletion  deduction,  yet 
because  prices  have  risen,  a  greater  tax 
subsidy  is  also  provided.  It  is  perverse  to 
increase  the  tax  subsidy  at  the  precise 
moment  it  is  needed  less. 

Fifth.  The  percentage  depletion  deduc- 
tion discriminates  against  alternative 
and  potentially  more  plentiful  forms  of 
energy.  The  percentage  depletion  deduc- 
tion is  available  only  for  the  extraction 
of  oil  and  gas.  If  oil  is  produced  through 
an  alternative  process,  such  as  extraction 
of  oil  from  shale  or  the  liquefaction  of 
coal,  the  percentage  depletion  deduction 
available  is  much  less.  This  encourages 
continuing  exploitation  of  a  scarce  de- 
pletable  resource  as  opposed  to  develop- 
ing the  alternative  resource  which  will 
obviously  be  needed  in  the  future,  and 
furthermore,  works  to  maintain  our  de- 
pendence upon  oil  and  gas  at  a  time 
when  that  dependence  must  be  lessened 
due  to  decreases  In  the  world's  supply  of 
oil  and  gas  and  increases  in  its  consump- 
tion of  energy.  These  incentive  effects  are 
very  imhealthy  for  future  stabilization  of 
energy  supply  and  demand,  since  In- 
creased oil  consumption  now  means 
lower  consimiption  In  the  future. 

Sixth.  The  depletion  allowance  pro- 
vides an  inequitable  tax  reduction  for  a 
single  industry.  The  depletion  allowance 
in  effect,  exempts  a  portion  of  the  in- 
come of  oil  producers  from  tax.  It  bears 
no  relationship  whatever  to  the  actual 
cost  of  development.  The  subsidy  Is  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  recent 
price  increase  received  by  all  producers. 
In  the  Interest  of  equalizing  the  tax  bur- 
dens on  all  taxpayers,  it  Is  clear  that  this 
enormously  expensive  transfer  of  tax 
funds  to  the  already  wealthy  oil  pro- 
ducers is  totally  unjustified,  and  that  the 
depletion  deduction  may  be  eliminated 
without  adverse  impact  on  oil  supplies. 

Seventh.  The  percentage  depletion  de- 
duction provides  an  incentive  to  keep  the 
price  of  oil  high  at  the  expense  of  re- 
fining. Since  the  percentage  depletion 
deduction  is  proportional  to  the  price  of 
oil,  oil  producers  have  a  direct  incentive 
to  keep  prices  for  crude  oil,  and  therefore 
tax  benefits,  high  if  they  can.  This  serves 
as  an  artificial  stimulus  to  reduce  the 
profit  margins  of  Independent  refiners, 
thereby  making  it  more  difficult  for  them 


to  compete  with  integrated  firms,  which 
do  not  care  about  what  stage  of  produc- 
tion distribution  petroleum  products  pro- 
duces their  profit. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  is  now  clearly 
posed:  Shall  the  major  multinational  oil 
companies — who  have  profited  extrava- 
gantly from  this  past  year's  inflation — be 
taxed  like  other  businesses  in  order  to 
fund  a  modest  tax  cut  for  the  average 
working  Americans  who  are  being  tor- 
tured by  inflation  and  higher  taxes? 

There  have  clearly  been  winners  and 
losers  in  this  pa.st  year's  double-digit  in- 
flation. 

The  biggest  winners  have  been  the 
large  multinational  oil  companies.  The 
price  of  oil  has  virtually  doubled  in  the 
past  year,  and  oil  company  profits  have 
risen  by  more  than  80  percent.  Yet  these 
companies  continue  to  be  taxed  at  scan- 
dalously low  rates.  A  just  completed 
study  by  U.S.  Oil  Week  shows  that  the  19 
major  oil  companies  paid  only  6.47  per- 
cent of  their  income  in  U.S.  taxes  last 
year — a  lower  percentage  than  a  worker 
making  $8,000  a  year  pays. 

Many  of  the  largest  companies  paid 
the  smallest  taxes.  Gulf  paid  1.1  percent, 
Mobil  2.2  percent.  Texaco  1.6  percent,  and 
Exxon  5.4  percent. 

The  average  working  American,  how- 
ever, has  seen  his  income  during  this 
past  year  deeply  eroded  by  infiation  and 
higher  taxes.  He  has  had  to  pay  more  for 
food,  gasoline,  home  heating  oil,  clothes 
for  his  family,  medical  care,  and  housing. 
He  has  had  to  pay  higher  social  security 
payroll  taxes.  And  even  If  his  income  kept 
up  with  inflation,  his  Federal  income 
taxes  went  up  faster  as  he  moved  into 
higher  tax  brackets.  Not  only  are  his  dol- 
lars worth  less;  they  are  taxed  more.  As 
a  result  of  all  this,  the  average  worker's 
real  earnings — after  infiation  and 
taxes — are  now  4.6  percent  below  what 
they  were  a  year  ago,  and  are  actually 
lower  now  than  they  were  in  1965 — 9 
years  ago. 

A  just  released  Labor  Department 
study  shows  that  low— $8,200 — and  mid- 
dle—-$12,200 — income  families  have  been 
hurt  more  by  inflation  and  higher  taxes 
than  those  with  higher  incomes — 
$18,200.  The  main  reason  was  higher 
prices  for  food — which  takes  up  a  larger 
portion  of  low- income  budgets — but  Fed- 
eral income  and  payroll  taxes  also  in- 
creased more  rapidly  for  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income families. 

Our  amendment  would  take  a  portion 
of  the  benefits  that  have  fallen  to  in- 
flation's biggest  winners — the  multina- 
tional oil  companies — and  use  them  to 
ease  the  burden  just  a  little  on  the  low- 
and  middle-income  families  that  have 
suffered  most  from  inflation. 

The  $2  to  $3  billion  the  amendment 
would  raise  by  repealing  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  will  be  used  to  help  fund 
a  modest  $4.6  billion  tax  cut.  The  flscal 
impact  of  this  scaled-down  tax  reform 
and  tax  cut  amendment  is  the  same  for 
this  year  as  that  of  our  original  package, 
which  contained  reforms  raising  $4  bil- 


lion, and  a  tax  cut  of  $6.6  billion.  Thi 
difference  in  each  case  is  $2.6  billion.  Ai 
in  the  original  package,  the  revenue  gai 
from  reform  will  increase  in  later  year^. 
The  first-year  revenue  gain  from  repeal 
ing  depletion — $2  billion — will  increi 
to  $3.3  billion  by  the  fifth  year. 

The  administration  has  argued  re 
peatedly  that  a  tax  cut  would  be  infla 
tionary.  That  argument  is  thin  even  il 
we  are  talking  about  a  tax  cut  of  $5  t$ 
$6  billion.  According  to  press  report^, 
an  OMB  study  done  a  few  months  agoj, 
but  never  released,  showed  that  a  tat 
cut  of  around  $5  billion  would  not  be  in  ■ 
flationary.  Again,  just  last  week.  Assist  ■ 
ant  TreasiUT  Secretary  for  Economii; 
Policy  Edgar  Fiedler  wrote  a  column  f o  ■ 
the  Washington  Post  saying: 

It  is  difficult  to  argue  that  in  and  of  itsel  \ 
a  cut  of  $5  billion — In  the  context  of  a  $30  i 
billion  budget  and  a  SI. 4  trillion  economy-- 
would  add  substantially  to  Inflation. 

Now,  when  we  are  proposing  a  net  re  ■ 
duction  in  revenues  of  only  $2.6  billion 
in  the  first  year  and  less  in  later  years, 
the  argument  that  it  would  be  inflation  • 
ary  should  be  laid  to  rest. 

We  have  scaled  down  our  original  ta; : 
cut  amendment  from  $6.6  billion  to  S4.  i 
billion.  It  now  provides  for  the  option  o ' 
either  an  $800  exemption  or  a  $175  ta: ; 
credit.  It  also  includes  Senator  Long's 
innovative  work  bonus  proposal,  whicii 
refunds  to  low-income  workers  with  chil  ■ 
dren  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  o ': 
their  income  up  to  $4,000,  and  a  declinin  { 
percentage  of  their  income  up  to  $5,60( . 
This  work  bonus  is  payable  whether  or 
not  these  workers  owe  any  income  ta> , 
and  would  make  up  for  the  highly  re- 
gressive payroll  taxes  they  must  nov 
pay. 

The  tax  savings  our  scaled-down  ta  c 
cut  would  bring  to  the  average  famil  r 
are  modest,  but  they  will  go  at  least  par  t 
way  toward  making  up  for  the  higher 
taxes  and  prices  imposed  on  them  in  thi  s 
past  year.  Higher  oil  prices  alone  hav  8 
cost  consumers  nearly  $20  billion  this 
year,  and  our  amendment  would  returi 
only  a  fraction  of  that. 

A  family  of  four  with  an  income  ( E 
$6,000  would  save  8192  under  our  amend  - 
ment.  A  family  of  the  same  size  makin  z 
$10,000  a  year  would  save  $115. 

Larger  families,  of  course,  would  savs 
more.  A  family  of  six  earning  $10,00  i. 
for  example,  would  save  $180. 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  relief  un  - 
der  our  proposal  would  go  to  those  mali  - 
ing  $15,000  a  year  or  less,  who  have  born  e 
the  brunt  of  this  past  year's  inflation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tabhs 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  tax  sav  - 
ings  from  our  amendment  by  adjusted 
gross  income  class,  and  the  change  ii 
tax  burden  for  families  of  different  size  i, 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  poin :. 
The  work  bonus,  which  distributes  S60O 
million  to  families  earning  less  thai 
$5,600,  is  not  included  in  either  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori  t, 
as  follows : 
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TOJ800  0RTO  AN  OPTIONAL 
SINGLE  PERSON  AND  MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  NO,  1,  2,  AND  4  DEPENDElf'S  (ASSUMING  DEDUCTIBLE  PERSONAL  EXPENSES  OF  15  PERCEr(r  OF  INCOME) 


TABLE  1.— FEDERAL  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  A 

TAX  CI  EDIT 


Single  person 


Married  couple  wit! 
dependents 


Adjusted  gross  income 


Under  Under 

present  law     the  proposal 


Under 
present  law      the  priposal 


$3,000 i$138  '$84  '$28 

$5,000 1491  1458  1 322 

$6.000. 1681  1662  1 484 

$8,000 11.000  11,089  1848 

$10,000 1.530  1.518  1,190 

$12,500 2.059  2.046  1.628 

$15,000 , 2,630  2.617  2.095 

$17.500 3.249  3.233  2.604 

$20.000 3.915  3.898  3.135 

$25.000 5,420  5,401  4,310 


I  $219 
1403 
1783 
1.140 
1.60S 
073 
579 
110 
282 


>  Computed  without  reference  to  the  tax  tables  for  returns  with  adjusted  gross  income  und 


TABLE  2.-ESTIMATED  DECREASE  IN  FEDERAL  INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY  RESULTING  FROM  INCREASING 
THE  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  DEDUCTION  TO  $800  OR  TO 
AN  OPTIONAL  TAX  CREDIT  OF  $175 

BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  CLASS.  1974  INCOME 
LEVELS 


Number  of  returns 
affected  (thousands) 


Adjusted  gross  income  class 


Total 
number 
with  tax 
decrease 


Number 
made 
nontax- 
able 


Decrease 

In  tax 

liability 

(millions) 


0to$3.000 4,057  2,042  -$176 

$3,000  to  J5.C0O 7,579  1,349  -415 

$5,000  to  $7.000 8.273  989  -548 

$7,0C0  to  $10,000 11,428  600  -874 

$10,000  to  $15,000 15,952  161  -990 

$15,000  to  $20,000 9,856  12  -434 

$20,000  to  $50,000 9,006  3  -484 

$50,000  to  $100,000 655  (0  -64 

$100,000  and  over 160  (i)  -18 

Total 66,966  5,154  -4,004 


1  Less  than  500  returns. 

Note:  Details  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of 
rounding. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue before  us  is  one  of  tax  fairness  and 
equity. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  has  for 
decades  been  one  of  the  least  defensible 
provisions  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Its  supporters  have  sought  to  justify  it 
as  an  absolutely  vital  incentive  for  oil  ex- 
ploration and  development.  Yet  in  a  let- 
ter last  year  to  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. Treasury  Secretary  William 
Simon  said  that  changes  in  depletion 
would  have  "relatively  minor"  and  "Ut- 
tle"  effect  on  development  and  e.xplora- 
tion  in  the  short  run,  and  "no  effect"  in 
the  long  nm.  In  addition,  Secretary 
Simon  wrote,  depletion  costs  the  Treas- 
ury more  in  lost  revenues  than  it  saves 
consiuners  in  lower  prices,  with  the  dif- 
ference presumably  going  to  profits, 
royalties,  and  dividends. 

This  letter  was  written  in  March  of 
1973,  before  the  oil  price  explosion  of 
this  past  year.  With  that  doubling  in 
prices,  whatever  slender  rationale  there 
was  for  the  depletion  allowance  has  been 
swept  away. 

When  oil  was  selling  for  $3.50  a  bar- 
rel last  year,  depletion  was  worth  about 
37  cents  a  barrel  In  lower  taxes.  Now, 
with  oil  selling  at  $7  and  $10  a  barrel, 
the  incentives  from  price  alone  far  ex- 
ceed the  incentives  depletion  has  pro- 


In  addition,  since  the 

lepletion  increase  with 

indjistry  is  now  getting  a 

prices     and 


incentive  —higher 
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PROPOSAL  TO  INCREASE  THE  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  DEDUCTION 
OF  $175 


Tax  liability 


Married  couple  with  1 
dependent 


Married  couple  with  2 
dependents 


Under  Under  Under  Under  Undi 

present  law     the  proposal       present  law     the  proposa 


>$203 
■362 
1705 
1,048 
1.463 
1,930 
2,416 
2.948 
4,100 


I  $44 
1228 
1608 
965 
1.430 
1,897 
2.379 
2,910 
4.058 


i$98 
1245 
1569 
905 
1,309 
1,765 
2.233 
2.760 
3.890 


•$5 
143 
79 
1.25 
1,72 
2.18 
2.71 
3.83 


r  $10,C0O. 


Rii  igling 
anl 


embar  assment, 


vided  in  the  past 
tax  benefits  from 
the  price,  the 
double 
higher  depletion 

The  oil  industr; 
so  bloated  that 
vest  them  all  in 
velopment.  despiU 
to  do  SO  in 

Mobil  announced 
it  proposed  to 
the    parent 
Ward  departmen 
tainer    Corporaticjn 
cost  of  $500 
may  have  so  muc  i 
aroimd  is  that  it 
of  its  income  in 

Mobil's 
fort  a  few  monthfc 
Co.  to  acquire 
Bailey  Circus 
Coi-p.  Gulf  later 
perhaps  in 
not  because  they 
to  pay  U.S.  taxes 
came  to  1.1  percejit 

Mr.  President 
multinational    oil 
profiting  beyond 
from  higher  oil 
depletion  on  top 
fore,  tax  them 
taxed,  and  let  us 
to  bring  some  tax 
suffered  while  the 
flourished 

This  amendmeilt 
in  the  direction 
burden  sharing,  r 
burden  on  those 
clearly  afford  it, 
relief  to  families 
it.  If  ever  there 
it  is  now. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  i  nprinted  amendment, 
which  I,  along  with  Senators  Chiles  and 
Metzenbaum,  offer  as  a  substitute  for 
the  pending  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  and  nther  Senators. 

The  PRESIDISTG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  pro- 
posed amendmenf  is  not  drafted  ap- 
propriately as  a  aibstitute  for  this  part 
of  the  divided  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnes<  ta. 


s  profits  have  become 
are  unable  to  in- 
exploration  and  de- 
their  repeated  pledges 
J  full-page  ads. 
just  last  week  that 
the  Marco  Corp. — 
of  Montgomery 
stores  and  the  Con- 
of  America — at  a 
11.  One  reason  Mobil 
extra  money  floating 
paid  only  2.2  percent 
.S.  taxes  for  1973. 

follows  the  ef- 
ago  by  the  Gulf  Oil 
Bros.  Bamum  & 
the  CNA  Financial 
dropped  these  plans, 
,  but  certainly 
had  to  use  the  money 
Their  1973  U.S.  taxes 
of  their  income. 
(  nough  is  enough.  The 
companies  are  now 
he  dreams  of  avarice 
.  They  do  not  need 
3f  this.  Let  us,  there- 
other  businesses  are 
ise  that  extra  revenue 
elief  to  those  who  have 
big  oil  companies  have 

is  only  a  modest  step 
of  fair  and  equitable 
imposes  a  small  extra 
corporations  that  can 
brings  some  modest 
that  desperately  need 
i^as  a  time  for  equity. 


pi  ices. 


me 


aid 


ment  to  the  pendir  g  amendment 


Mr.  HASKELL, 
ther  parliamentary 


Married  couple  Kith  4 
dependents 


Under 
present  law 


Under 
the  proposal 


i$28 
1322 
620 
1.024 
1.435 
1.903 
2.385 
3,470 
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440 
908 
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3,386 


Mr.  HASKELL,  ^r.  President,  a  par 
liamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING) 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HASKELL, 
not  appropriately  drafted? 

The    PRESIDINJG    OFFICER 
broader  than  the 
and  does  not  say 


OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
[n  what  respect  is  it 


It  is 
pending  amendment 
;hat  it  is  an  amend- 


WEr.  President,  a  fur- 
inquiry. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  HASKELL. 


if  the  amendment  as 


sent  to  the  desk  we  re  modified  in  writing 


to  state  that  it  is 


ment  for  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  would 


the  amendment  be 


in  order? 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    If   the 


Senator  will  state 


his  proposed  amendment  is  intended  to 
be  inserted  in  lieu  of  the  language  of 
part  1  of  the  amen  dment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  tl  en  the  amendment  of 


the  Senator  from 
order. 

Mr.  HASKELL, 
ther  parlipmentarj 


Colorado  would  be  in 


yir.  President,  a  fiu-- 
inquiiT. 


The  PRESIDINGf  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  HASKELL 
sary  in  view  of  the 


rhis  would  be  neces- 
fact  that  the  distin- 


guished Senator  f  n  )m  Minnesota  divided 
that  correct? 
OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


amendment  which 


for    the    first    par 
amendment. 
I  should  further 


a  substitute  amend- 


that  the  language  of 


his  amendment.  Is 

The  PRESIDING 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HASKELL,  fhen,  I  state  that  the 
I  have  just  sent  to 


the  desk  is  intended  to  be  a  substitute 


of   the    Humphrey 

state  to  the  Senator 
that  that  part  of  the  amendment  I  have 
just  sent  to  the  desk,  in  addition,  deals 
with  the  second  part  of  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguifhed  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDIN0  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment 
and  the  clerk  will  sjtate  the  modification. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  reaq  the  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  lanjguage  of  part  1  of  the 
amendment  by  the  !(enator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HuMPHRET)  nunbered  1522- 
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Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  substitute  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
continued  to  read,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  Insert 
the  following : 

Sec.  3.  Amendment  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  section  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  or  9  a  ref- 
erence is  made  (by  way  of  amendment  or 
repeal  or  otherwise)  to  a  section,  chapter, 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section,  chapter, 
or  other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code- of  1954. 

SEC.  4.  Limitation  of  Investment  Credit. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  46(a)  (1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
amount  of  credit)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  General  rule. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  a  percentage  (de- 
termined under  the  following  table)  of  the 
qualified  investment  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (c) ) . 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  a  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma?  This  is  going  to  be  a  rather 
long  reading,  and  I  think  I  can  ma'ice 
a  simple  explanation.  Of  course,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  desires  that  the 
reading  continue,  that  is  his  privilege. 
I  merely  make  the  observation  that  the 
amendment  we  have  introduced  is  quite 
lengthy. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado the  purpose  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  shall  be  more  than 
pleased  to  explain  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  offered 
an  amendment 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  stUl  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  This  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  repeal  the  asset  depre- 
ciation range  (ADR)  system,  it  would 
repeal  DISC,  it  would  limit  the  use  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  to  aggregate 
investments  of  $100,000  or  less,  it  would 
prohibit  the  treatment  of  what  are,  in 
effect,  royalty  payments  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments as  income  tax  payments  en- 
titled to  a  Federal  tax  credit. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  we  also  have  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  second  part  of  the 
Humphrey  amendment.  We  propose  a  tax 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  nonoptional  $200 
personal  tax  credit  as  a  replacement  for 
the  present  $750  personal  exemption.  We 
believe  this  nonoptional  nature  of  our 
substitute  is  essential  to  true  tax  equity. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  will 
describe  rather  explicitly  what  he  calls 
the  disguise  of  royalty  as  a  tax,  and  I 
will  not  object  to  his  second  request. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  think  that  section 
of  the  amendment  can  be  read  by  the 
clerk  without  undue  delay. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  dispensing  with  the  read- 
ing? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  is  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  Haskell's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  of  part  I  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  numbered  1522,  insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  3.  Amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 
Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  section  4,  5,  6,  7.  8  or  9  a  refer- 
ence is  made  (by  way  of  amendment  or  re- 
peal or  otherwise)  to  a  section,  chapter,  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shaU  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section,  chapter,  or 
other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 
Sec  4.  Limitation   of  Investment   Credit. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  46(a)(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
amount  of  credit)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  General  Rule. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  a  percentage  (deter- 
mined under  the  following  table)  of  the 
qualified  investment  (as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion   (C)). 

The  amount  of  the  credit  Is: 

7  percent  thereof. 

$3,500  plus  6  percent  of  the  amount  in 
excess  of  $50,000. 

S3. 980  plus  5  percent  of  the  amount  In 
excess  of  $58,000. 

$4,380  plus  4  percent  of  the  amount  In 
excess  of  $66,000. 

$4,700  plus  3  percent  of  the  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $74,000. 

$4,940  plus  2  percent  of  the  amount  In 
excess  of  $82,000. 

$5,100  plus  1  percent  of  the  amount  in 
excess  of  $90,000. 

$5,200.". 

"If  the  qualified  investment  is: 

$50,000  or  less. 

More  than  $50,000  but  not  more  than 
$58,000. 

More  than  $58,000  but  not  more  than 
$66,000. 

More  than  $66,000  but  not  more  vhan 
$74,000. 

More  than  $74,000  but  not  more  than 
$82,000. 

More  than  $82,000  but  not  more  than 
$90,000. 

More  than  $90,000  but  not  more  than 
$100,000. 

More  than  $100,000. 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  prop- 
erty— 

(1)  the  physical  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  of  which  is  begun  on  or 
after  January  1,  1974;  or 

(2)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  on 
or  after  that  date. 

(c)  Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  rules  for  computing 
credit  investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  50-1.  Second  termination  of  credit. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'section  38  property*  does 
not  include  property — 

"(1)  the  physical  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  of  which  is  begun  on  or 
after  January  1,  1974,  or 

"(2)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  on 
or  after  such  date. 

other  than  second  pretermlnatlon  property. 

"(b)    Second    Pretermlnatlon    Property. — 

The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe 

regulations    describing    property    which    is 


treated  as  pretermlnatlon  property  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a) .  Such  regulations 
shall  prescribe  rules  slmUar  to  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  section  49(b). 

"(c)  Leased  Property. — In  the  case  of 
property  which  is  leased  on  or  after  January 
1.  1974  (Other  than  pursuant  to  a  binding 
contract  to  lease  entered  into  before  such 
date),  which  is  section  38  property  with  re- 
spect to  the  lessor  but  is  property  which 
would  not  be  section  38  property  because  of 
the  application  of  subsection  (a)  if  acquired 
by  the  lessee,  and  which  is  property  of  the 
same  kind  which  the  lessor  ordinarily  sold  to 
customers  before  such  date,  or  ordlnsirUy 
leased  before  such  date  and  made  an  election 
under  section  48  (di,  such  property  shall  not 
be  section  38  property  with  respect  to  either 
the  lessor  or  the  lessee. 

"(d)  Property  Placed  in  Service  After 
1980. — For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  section  38  property'  does  not  Include 
any  property  placed  in  service  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1980." 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
item: 

"Sec.  50-1.  Second  termination  of  credit.". 
Sec.  5.  Repeal  of  the  Tax  Exemption  for  a 
DISC. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  991  (relating  to 
tax  exemption  of  a  DISC)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1974." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment. — Section  992 
(a)  (relating  to  definition  of  DISC)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  Termtaation.— No   corporation    shall 
be  treated  as  a  DISC  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31, 1974." 
Sec  6.  Prohibition  of  Foreign  Tax  Credits 
for  Royalty  Payments. 

(a)  Section  903  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  credit- 
able taxes)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart  and  sections  164(a)  and  275(a),  the 
term  'income,  war  profits  and  excess  profits 
taxes'  means  a  tax  paid  in  lieu  of  a  tax  on 
Income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits  other- 
wise generally  imposed  by  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  by  any  foreign  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)   Royalties. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart  and  sections  164(a)  and  275(a),  in 
the  case  of  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  any  for- 
eign country  with  respect  to  Income  derived 
from  the  extraction,  production,  or  refining 
of  oil  or  gas  In  such  country,  the  term  'In- 
come, war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes- 
does  not  include  any  amount  paid  as  a 
royalty. 

"(2)  Determination  by  secretary  or  his 
delegate.— The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
determine.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (3),  with  respect  to  payments 
made  to  any  foreign  covmtry  In  connection 
with  income  from  the  extraction,  production, 
or  refining  of  oU  or  gas  in  such  country,  what 
portion  (If  any)  of  that  payment  constitutes 
the  payment  of  a  royalty. 

"(3)  Basic  rules. — In  the  case  of  any  for- 
eign country  which  imposes  an  income,  war 
profits,  or  excess  profit  tax  on  Income  from 
activities  other  than  the  extraction,  produc- 
tion, or  refining  of  oil  or  gas  in  that  country, 
any  part  of  a  payment  made  to  that  country 
as  an  income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits 
tax  which  is  not  reasonably  similar  ( In  terms 
of  the  rate  of  tax,  or  of  the  amount  of  tax 
paid  for  the  Income  or  profits  involved)  to 
the  amount  payable  with  respect  to  Income 
or  profits  arising  out  of  other  activities,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
Is  considered  to  be  a  royalty  payment.  In  the 
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case  of  any  other  foreign  country,  any  part 
of  a  payment  made  to  that  country  as  an 
income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits  tax 
which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
n  Is  determined,  the  rate  or  amount  involved, 
or  any  other  reason,  tc  constitute  the  pay- 
ment of  a  royalty  Is  considered  to  be  a  royalty 
payment.". 

(b)  Section  904(f)  (4)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  transitional  rules  for  carrybaclcs  and 
carryovers )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Carbyover  to  years  beginning  after 

DECEMBER  31,  1973. — 

•'  ( 1 )  Whenever  pre-1974  taxes  are,  vmder  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d),  deemed  to  be 
post-1973  taxes,  the  pre-1974  taxes  shall  be 
redetermined  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  903(b)  (relating  to  royalties) 
as  If  those  provisions  applied  to  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  pre-1974  taxes  were  paid 
or  accrued. 

"(li)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  ■pre-1974  taxes'  means  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  to  any  foreign  coimtry  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  in  any  taxable  year 
ending  before  January  1,  1974.  and  the  term 
•post-1973  taxes'  means  taxes  paid  or  accrued 
to  any  foreign  country  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  in  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1973.". 
Sec.  7.  Repeal  of  asset  depreciation  range 
system. 

la)  Section  167 (m)  (relating  to  the  Asset 
Depreciation  Range  System)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  167(a)  (relating  to  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  depreciation)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  reasonable  allowance  shall  be  com- 
puted, subject  to  the  provisions  of  Revenue 
Procedure  62-21  (including  the  provisions 
for  the  reserve  ratio  test)  as  in  effect  on 
December  31,  1970,  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
pected useful  life  of  property  In  the  hands 
of  the  taxpayer.". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  property  placed  In  service 
after  December  31,  1973.  The  amendment 
made  bv  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able Tears  ending  after  December  31,  1974, 
but  it  shall  not  apply  to  property  placed 
in  service  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  calen- 
dar years  1971,  1972,  1973,  or  1974  if  an  elec- 
tion has  been  made  to  have  the  provisions  of 
section  167 (m)   applicable  to  such  property. 

Sec.  8.  Credit  against  tax.  In  lieu  of  deduc- 
tion, for  personal  exemptions. 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax)  Is  amended  by  renumbering 
section  42  as  section  44  and  by  inserting  after 
section  41  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  42.  Personal  exemptions. 

"There  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  1  or  3,  the  amount 
determined  under  section  151  for  personal 
exemptions.  Such  credit  shall  not  exceed  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  1  or  3  for  the  taxable 
year." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — So  much 
of  section  151  of  such  Code  (relating  to  de- 
ductions for  personal  exemptions)  as  pre- 
cedes subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  151.  Credit  for  personal  exemptions. 

"(a)  Amottnt  of  Credit. — ^The  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  42  for  ihe  tax- 
able year  for  personal  exemptions  shall  be 
$200  for  each  exemption  allowed  to  the  tax- 
payer under  this  section  for  the  taxable 
year". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section  151 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "of  $750" 
wherever  it  appears  therein. 

(d)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Sections  2(a)(1)(B),  2(b)(1),  143  (b) 
C),  214(b)(1)(A).  874(b),  and  931(e)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "de- 
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(2)  Section  37 ( 
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"and"  before 
before  the  period 
section    42 
tions)". 

(3)  Section 
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amended  by 
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Investment  credit) 
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(8)  Section  170( 
limited  charitable 
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(12)  Section 
nershlp  computati 
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(13)  Section 
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Except  In  the  case 
dividual  who  is  a 
country,  only  one 
exemptions  under 

(14)  Section  89: 
foreign  countries) 
out  "under  section 

(15)  Section  933 
of  Puerto  Rico  is 
"(other  than  the 
151,  relating  to 

(16)  SecUon  1 
ductlon    of   capita: 
striking    out    "the 
section  151  (relating 
or  any  deduction 
serting  in  lieu 
lowed  by  section 

(17)  Section  140! 
ployment  Income) 
out  paragraph   (7) 

(e)(1)    The 
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(relating  to  retirement 
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41(1)  (2)      (relating    to    con- 
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(3)  (B)    (relating  to  the 
Is  amended  to  read  as 


TRUSTS. — No   deduction 

the  personal  exemption 

T  trust  under  section  642 


ai  lended 


c)  (relating  to  return  for 
by  striking  out  "a 
!  ectlon   151    (and  any  de- 
tpereof)    and   inserting  in 
credit  under  section  151 
unller  section  642(b)". 
s^tence  of  section  642(b) 
and  trusts)  is  amended 
"The  deduction  allowed 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  the 
section  42  (relating  to 
exemptions).", 
a)  (2)    (relating  to  part- 
ns)  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
(B). 
87^(b)  (3)    (relating  to  non- 
amended  to  read  as  fol- 


personal    exemption. — 
3f  a  nonresident  alien  In- 
resident  of  a  contiguous 
(  redlt  shall  be  allowed  for 
ectlon  151.". 
(relating  to  citizens  of 
Is  amended  by  striking 
151  and" 

1)   (relating  to  residents 
■imended  by  striking  out 
leductlons  under  section 
peisonal  exemptions)". 
1241(b)(3)    (relating  to  de- 
losses)    is   amended   by 
deductions   provided    In 
to  personal  exemptions) 
In  lieu  thereof"  and  In- 
th  Teof  "any  deduction  al- 
6^2(b)". 

(a)   (relating  to  self -em- 
is  amended  by  striking 


Se<  retary    of    the    Treasury 


within  90  days  after  Ihe  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  prescribe  new  tables  for  the 
withholding  of  tax  under  section  3402  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reflect  the 
amendments  made  I  by  this  section.  The 
tables  shall  apply  to  usages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1974. 

(2)  Section  3402  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "exemption"  and  "e.xemp- 
tlons"  each  place  they  appear,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "cradit"  and  "credits",  re- 
spectively. The  amendment  made  by  this 
section  applies  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31, 1974. 

it)  Etfective  Bate. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  sectloi  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  Decemt>er  31,  1973. 

Sec.  9.  Tax  credit  for  low-income  workers 
with  fan  ilies. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  cheipter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  195 1  (as  amended  by  section 
4  of  this  Act)  is  ariended  by  inserting  the 
following  new  sectlc  n : 

"(a)  In  General.- - 

"(1)  Allowtance  of  credit. — There  shall 
be  allowed  to  a  taxpayer  who  is  an  eligible 
individual  as  a  ere  lit  against  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chap  ;er  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  tc  the  applicable  percent- 
age (as  determined  under  paragraph  (2)) 
of  the  social  security  taxes  Imposed  on  him 
and  his  employer  with  respect  to  wages  re- 
ceived by  the  taxj  aver  during  that  year. 
In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  is  married 
(as  determined  undsr  section  143)  and  who 
files  a  joint  return  of  tax  with  his  spouse 
under  section  6013  Jor  the  taxable  year,  the 
amount  of  the  cred  t  allowable  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
applicable  percentage  (as  determined  under 
paragraph  (2) )  of  the  social  security  taxes 
imposed  on  him  ai  d  his  spovise,  and  their 
employers,  with  re  ipect  to  wages  received 
by  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  during  that 
year. 

"(2)  Applicable  percentage. — The  per- 
centage under  paragraph  (1)  applicable  to 
the  social  security  ti  xes  is — 

"(A)    86  percent  for  calendar  years 
through  1977, 

"(B)    83    percent 
through  1980, 

"(C)    80   percent 
through  1985, 

"(D)    78  percent 
through  2010,  and 

"(E)  68  percent  lor  calendar  years  begin- 
ning after  Decembe  '  31,  2010. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"  ( 1 )  Maximum  or:  :dit. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  to  i.  taxpayer  (or  to  a  tax- 
payer and  his  spouue  In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return  of  tax  under  section  6013)  for  any 
taxable  year  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
so  much  of  the  wages  (as  defined  In  section 
3121(a))  as  does  ndt  exceed  $4,000  received 
by  that  Individual  (or  by  that  individual 
and  his  spouse  in  t;  >e  case  of  a  joint  return 
of  tax)  during  thi  t  year  with  respect  to 
employment  (as  de  ined  In  section  3121(b) 
without  regard  to  t;  le  exclusion  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (9)  of  tht  t  section) . 

"(2)  Reduction  for  additional  income. — 
The  amount  of  th<  credit  allowable  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (after 
the  application  of  laragraph  (1))  shall  be 
reduced  by  one-foixth  of  the  amount  by 
which  a  taxpayer's  ncome,  or.  If  he  Is  mar- 
ried (as  determined  under  section  143),  the 
total  of  his  income  ^nd  his  spouse's  Income, 
for  the  taxable  yean  exceeds  $4,000.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'Income' 
means  adjusted  gross  income  (as  defined  In 
section  62  but  without  regard  to  paragraph 
(3)  (relating  to  icpg-term  capital  gains)) 
plus — 

"  (A)  any  amount  (lescribed  In  section  71  (b) 
(relating  to  paymen  :s  to  support  minor  cbll- 
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dren),  71(c)  (relating  to  alimony  and  sep- 
arate maintenance  payments  paid  as  a  prin- 
cipal sum  paid  in  installments),  or  74(b) 
(relating  to  certain  prizes  and  awards) , 

■(B)  any  amount  excluded  from  income  un- 
der section  101  (relating  to  certain  death 
benefits),  102  (relating  to  gifts  and  Inherit- 
ances), 103  (relating  to  Interest  on  certain 
governmental  obligations),  105(d)  (relating 
to  amounts  received  imder  wage  continuation 
accident  and  health  plans),  107  (relating  to 
rental  value  of  parsonages),  112  (relating  to 
certain  combat  pay  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces),  113  (relating  to  musterlng-out  pay- 
ments for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces), 
116  (relating  to  partial  exclusion  of  divi- 
dends received  by  Individuals),  117  (relating 
to  scholarships  and  fellowship  grants),  119 
(relating  to  meals  or  lodging  furnished  for 
the  convenience  of  the  employer) ,  121  (relat- 
ing to  gain  from  sale  or  exchange  of  residence 
by  individual  who  has  attained  age  65) ,  911 
(relating  to  earned  income  from  sources 
without  the  United  States),  or  931  (relating 
to  Income  from  sources  within  possessions  of 
the  United  States), 

"(C)  any  amount  received  as  a  payment 
from  a  public  agency  based  upon  nee(i,  age, 
blindness,  or  disability,  or  as  a  payment  from 
a  public  agency  for  the  general  support  of 
the  taxpayer  and  his  family  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) .  other  than 
any  payment  for  the  purchase  of  prosthetic 
devices  or  medical  services,  and 

"(D)  any  amount  received  as  an  annuity, 
pension,  retirement,  or  disability  benefit  ( In- 
cluding veterans'  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, workmen's  compensation  payments, 
monthly  Insurance  payments  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  railroad  retire- 
ment annuities  and  pensions,  and  benefits 
under  any  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  law) . 

■■(3)  Application  with  section  6428. — The 
amount  allowable  to  a  taxpayer,  or  to  a  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse,  as  a  credit  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (after  the 
application  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2))  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived under  section  6428  during  that  year. 

"Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

■'(1)  Eligible  individual. — The  term  'eligi- 
ble individual'  means  an  individual  who 
maintains  a  household  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  214(b)(3))  in  the  United  States 
which  is  the  principal  place  of  abode  of  the 
individual  and  a  child  of  that  Individual  with 
respect  to  whom  he  Is  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  X51(e)(l)(B)  (relating 
to  additional  exemption  for  dependents) . 

■'(2)  Social  security  taxes. — The  term 
'social  security  taxes'  means  the  aggregate 
amount  of  taxes  imposed  by  sections  3101 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  employees  under  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act)  and 
3111  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employers 
under  such  Act)  with  respect  to  the  wages 
(as  defined  In  section  3121(a))  received  by 
an  Individual  and  his  spouse  with  respect  to 
employment  (as  defined  in  section  3121(b)), 
an  Individual  and  his  spouse  with  respect  to 
such  wages  by  such  sections  if  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  'employment'  (as  defined 
in  section  3121(b))  did  not  contain  the  ex- 
clusion set  forth  In  paragraph  (9)  of  such 
section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"Sec.  42.  Personal  exemptions. 

"Sec.  43.  Tax  credit  for  low-income  workers 

with  families. 
"Sec.  44.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(c)  Section  6401(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  excessive  credits)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "lubricating  oil)"  the 
following:  ",43  (relating  to  tax  credit  for 
low-Income  workers  with  families),";  and 


(2)  striking  out  '■sections  31  and  39"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  31,  39,  and 
43". 

(d)  Section  6201(a)(4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  assessment  authority)  i£  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  "or"  after  '■section  39"  in 
the  caption  of  such  section;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "oU),"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "oil)  or  section  43  (relating  to 
tax  credit  for  low-Income  workers  with  fami- 
lies) ,". 

(e)  (1)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  65  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  rules  of  special  applica- 
tion) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6428.  Advance    refund    of    section    43 

credit. 

'■(a)  In  General. — A  taxpayer  may  receive 
an  advance  refund  of  the  credit  allowable  to 
him  under  section  43  (relating  to  tax  credit 
for  low-income  workers  with  families)  not 
more  frequently  than  quarterly  by  filing  an 
election  for  such  refund  with  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  at  such  time  and  In  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe. 
If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  base  his  claim  for  re- 
fund on  social  security  taxes  imposed  on  him. 
his  spouse,  and  their  employers,  the  election 
shall  be  a  joint  election  signed  by  the  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse.  An  election  may  not  be 
made  under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
the  last  quarter  of  the  calendar  year,  and 
any  other  election  shall  specify  the  quarter 
or  quarters  to  which  it  relates  and  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  taxable  year  to  which 
It  relates.  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
pay  any  advance  refund  for  which  a  proper 
election  is  made  without  regard  to  any 
liability,  or  potential  liability,  for  tax  under 
chapter  1  which  has  accrued,  or  may  be  ex- 
pected to  accrue,  to  the  taxpayer  for  the 
taxable  year  to  which  the  election  relates. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

■■(1)  Amount  of  refund. — The  amount  of 
any  refund  for  which  a  taxpayer  files  an 
election  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  credit 
allowable  under  section  43  with  respect  to 
social  security  taxes  payable  with  respect  to 
that  taxpayer  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  joint  elec- 
tion, social  security  taxes  payable  with  re- 
spect to  that  taxpayer  and  his  spouse)  for 
the  quarter  or  ouarters  to  which  the  elec- 
tion relates. 

■'(2)  Ineligible  for  credit. — No  advance 
refund  may  be  made  under  this  section  for 
any  quarter  to  a  taxpayer  who,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Income  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse 
reasonably  may  expect  to  receive  during  the 
taxable  year,  will  not  be  entitled  to  claim 
any  amount  as  a  credit  under  section  43  for 
that  year. 

"(3)  Minimum  payment. — No  payment  may 
be  made  under  this  section  in  an  amount 
less  than  $30. 

"(C)  Collection  of  Excess  Payments. — In 
addition  to  any  other  method  of  collec- 
tion available  to  him.  If  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  determines  that  any  part  of  any 
amount  paid  to  a  taxpayer  for  any  quarter 
under  this  section  was  in  excess  of  the 
amount  to  which  that  taxpayer  was  entitled 
for  that  quarter,  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  notify  that  taxpayer  of  the  excess 
payment  and  may  withhold,  from  any 
amounts  which  that  taxpayer  elects  to  receive 
under  this  section  In  any  subsequent  quarter, 
amounts  totaling  not  more  than  the  amount 
of  that  excess.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item : 

"'Sec.   6428.   Advance   refund   of   section   43 
credit.". 

(f)  Section  6011(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to    Interest    equalization    returns,    etc.)     is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

■'(4)  Returns  of  taxpayers  r£cei\ing  ad- 
vance refund  of  section  43  CREDIT. — Every 
taxpayer  who  elects  to  receive  an  advance 
refund  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  43 
(relating  to  tax  credit  for  low-income  work- 
ers with  families)  during  the  taxable  year 
shall  file  a  return  for  that  year,  together 
with  such  additional  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  require.". 

(g)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
develop  simple  and  expedient  application 
forms  and  procedures  for  use  by  taxpayer: 
who  wish  to  receive  an  advance  refund  un- 
der section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenu* 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  advance  refund  ol 
section  43  credit),  arrange  for  distributing 
such  forms  and  making  them  easily  available 
to  taxpayers,  and  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  43  and  6428  of  such  Code 
Each  such  application  form  shall  contain  s 
warning  that  the  making  of  a  false  oi 
fraudulent  statement  thereon  is  a  Federal 
crime. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  from  any  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  United  Staes  Government 
or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of such  Information  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
payer applying  for  or  receiving  benefits  un- 
der section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  advance  refund  ol 
section  43  credit),  or  his  spouse,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  o! 
section  43  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ol 
1954  (relating  to  tax  credit  for  low-lncom« 
workers  with  families)  and  of  section  642{ 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  advance  refund  ol 
section  43  credit).  Notwithstanding  anj 
other  provision  of  law.  each  agency  and  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Oovernmeni 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  the 
Secretary  such  Information  upon  request. 

(h)  Section  402(a)  (7)  of  the  Social  SecU' 
rlty  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "othei 
income^^  the  following:  "(Including  anj 
amounts  derived  from  application  of  the  uj 
credit  established  by  section  43  of  the  Inter 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)". 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shal 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1973.  No  advance  refund 
payment  under  section  6428  of  the  Interna 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  made  befon 
October  1,  1974. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  senc 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  for  severa 
reasons.  The  distinguished  Senator  fron 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)    and  othei' 
Senators  proposed  last  week  a  tax  re^ 
form — tax  reduction  package.  The  goa 
of  that  package,  which  I  voted  in  favor 
of,  was  to  give  to  those  persons  hit  by 
inflation  the  hardest  much-needed  taj; 
relief,   and   to   pick   up   revenue   fron^ 
other  sources  in  order  to  minimize  an 
threat  of  fueling  the  already-raging  fin 
of  inflation. 

One  of  the  principal  items  of  revenue 
pickup  in  their  package  was  a  repeal  ot 
percentage  depletion.  But,  that  package 
lost    fairly    substantially,    and,    in    my 
opinion,  in  large  part  because  of  the  de- 
pletion  repeal.  It  is  probably  not  realis 
tic  at  this  particular  stage  of  events, 
then,  to  think  that  we  are  going  to  re 
peal   percentage  depletion,   although  ;: 
personally  am  in  general  agreement  wit! 
those  urging  that  step.  I  am  sure  tha; 
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we  shall  very  soon  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  this  issue.  Last  night, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota presented  a  second  package.  That 
package  also  repeals  percentage  deple- 
tion. The  revenue  gained  from  that  re- 
peal Is  about  $1.9  billion.  But,  Senator 
Humphrey's  amendment  also  proposes 
revenue  relief  which  would  cost  us  well 
over  twice  the  $1.9  billion,  that  the 
amendment  gains. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  of  those  more  quali- 
fied than  I,  this  is  not  the  time  to  have 
a  cut  in  revenue — not  when  inflation  is 
galloping  in  excess  of  10  percent.  The 
risk  is  .simply  not  worth  the  monetary 
pleasure  of  a  tax  cut.  The  total  revenue 
gained  by  our  substitute  is  $5.2  billion. 
The  tax  cut  that  we  propose  will  result 
in  a  revenue  loss  of  $5.1  billion,  leaving  a 
net  gain  of  approximately  SlOO  million. 

I  should  point  cut  to  Senators  that 
this  arithmetic  on  revenue  gains 
ascribes  no  revenue  gain  to  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  use  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
that  is  included  in  our  substitute.  Our 
amendment  states  that  when  foreign 
taxes  are  real  taxes — income  taxes — 
there  may  be  a  credit,  but  when  royalties 
or  other  normally  deductible  items  are 
disguised  as  taxes  they  will  not  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  but  only  allowed  as  a 
deduction.  The  information  on  revenue 
effect  was  not  available  for  that  item; 
therefore,  no  figure  is  ascribed  to  that 
particular  item.  We  can  be  sure,  though, 
that  the  package  we  now  offer  is  a  non- 
inflationary  one. 

I  understand  from  talking  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
iMr.  Long),  there  was  some  thought 
that  the  revenue  gain  from  this  part  of 
our  amendment  might  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $200  million  or  more,  but 
that  is  imcertain. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  dis- 
cussed sufficiently  the  need  for  a  tax 
shift  in  this  country.  It  should  be  clear 
to  all  of  us  that  low-  and  middle-income 
Americans  are  being  crushed  in  the  ever- 
worsening  vise  of  inflation  and  shrinking 
real  wages.  It  should  be  clear  that  these 
citizens  desperately  need  our  attention. 

It  should  be  clear,  too,  that  there  is 
room  for  a  substantial  tax  cut  if  only  we 
will  take  dramatic  steps  to  close  the  worst 
of  the  gaping  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws. 

If  an  individual  who  makes  $100,000  a 
year  has  to  pay  more  for  groceries  and 
has  to  pay  more  for  fuel,  that  is  of  no 
particular  hardship  because  groceries 
£ind  fuel  represent  a  very  minor  portion 
of  his  budget.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
earning  $10,000  a  year,  and  having  a 
family  of  four,  spends  the  major  portion 
of  his  budget  on  the  necessities  of  life. 

It  is  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life 
that  has  escalated  in  a  way  that  is  un- 
paralleled. For  these  reasons,  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  lower-  and  middle-income 
groups  definitely  should  have  a  tax  cut. 
Today,  these  groups  pay  more  than  their 
fair  share — let  us  begin  to  end  that  in- 
justice. At  the  same  time  should  we  give 
them  this  tax  benefit  without  assuring 
offsetting  revenues,  the  current  inflation 
would  get  a  further  push.  Inflation  is 
now  around  10  percent  and  could  easily 
go  considerably  higher.  If  it  should  go 
any  higher,  we  would  have  erased  the 


little  bit  we  had  given  them  with  a  tax 
cut. 

I  would  like  tj  discuss  the  revenue- 
raising  items  I  liave  chosen.  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  will  take  he  big  one  first,  the  in- 
vestment tax  c]  edit.  Our  amendment 
would  repeal  th<  investment  tax  credit 
for  all  investmer  ;s  which  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate qualifiec  investment  ceiling  of 
$100,000. 

The  revenue  effect  of  our  repealing 
this  provision  wo  ild  be  a  gain  of  approxi- 
mately $3.5  billio  1.  Why  should  we  repeal 
itv  This  credit  s  a  so-called  incentive 
to  businesses  to  nvest  in  new  plant  and 
equipment.  Whet  ler  they  would  so  invest 
without  the  crei  it  is  immaterial;  they 
get  as  a  direct  c  redit  against  their  tax, 
liability  an  amoii  nt  equal  to  7  percent  of 
the  cost  basis  of  :heir  new  assets. 

There  is  coru  iderable  discussion  on 
both  sides  as  to  whether  the  credit  ac- 
tually acts  as  in  incentive.  My  per- 
.sonal  feeling  is  that  it  is  just  another 
way  of  dramatic  iLly  reducing  corporate 
taxes.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  benefit  of 
this  incentive  go«  s  to  the  largest  corpora- 
tions. Little  won<  er,  then,  that,  although 
the  theoretical  c  arporate  tax  rate  is  48 
percent,  the  ove  all  effect  rate  is  about 
36  percent,  while  the  100  largest  pay  just 
27  percent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Simon,  testified  I  efore  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Loi  isiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  that 
to  repeal  the  inv«  stment  tax  credit  would 
have  a  terrible  <  conomic  effect;  that  it 
would  hurt  bus:  ness  badly.  Given  Mr. 
Simon's  backgro  md,  that  of  an  invest- 
ment banker  on  '  VaU  Street,  his  views  do 
not  particularly  s  urprise  me. 

On  the  other  land.  Professor  Robert 
Eisner,  a  respi  cted  economist  from 
Northwestern  Ui  liversity,  says  just  the 
opposite. 

All  I  am  tryirg  to  do  is  find  an  im- 
partial analyst  f  )r  this  particular  ques- 
tion :  Does  the  i  ivestment  credit  really 
induce  the  inves  ment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment?  The  most  impartial  source 
I  have  been  able  to  find  is  the  McGraw- 
Hill  capital  expe  iditures  survey  of  1973, 
which  concludes  that  any  inducement  to 
investment  caus<  d  by  the  credit  Is  very, 
very  minor.  If  s  >,  then  we  are  literally 
throwing  away  t  le  taxpayers'  money  by 
subsidizing  inves  tment  that  would  take 
place  without  th(  subsidy. 

I  could  call  uion  my  own  limited  ex- 
perience prior  tc  coming  to  the  Senate. 
I  feel  that  very  f<  w  of  the  companies  that 
I  represented  a!  a  lawyer  would  have 
made  investments  just  because  of  the 
investment  tax  c:  edit.  They  decided  what 
they  wanted,  what  the  return  would  be 
on  it,  what  the  return  10  or  20  years 
down  the  road  w  ould  be,  and  then  made 
the  investment.  Does  it  make  any  sense 
for  the  Federal'  Government  to  make 
profitable  what  rwould  otherwise  be  an 
unprofitable  invt  stment?  In  the  long  run, 
I  submit,  it  mal  es  no  sense  at  all. 

Furthermore,  ]  think  prudent  business- 
men would  not  (ipend  on  the  investment 
credit  In  making  their  return  or  their 
economic  analysis,  because  I  think  the 
history  of  investment  credit  is  that  it  has 
been  a  sometime  thing.  It  is  here  today, 
it  is  gone  tomorrow. 
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I  would,  howeviT,  allow  the  credit  to 
stand  for  the  sms  11  investor.  An  aggre- 
gate investment  o  I  $100,000  Is  not  small 
to  me,  but  it  is  :n  t'ne  business  world, 
and  I  do  believe  tl  at  the  small  company, 
the  closely  held  company,  making  that 
level  of  investmer  t  might  be  induced  to 
make  it  because  ol  the  investment  credit. 

The  second  iten  which  I  seek  to  repeal 
is  the  asset  depreciation  range.  The  as- 
set depreciation  range  says,  in  effect, 
that  one  can  pretend  that  an  asset  has 
a  20  percent  less  u  sef ul  life  than  it  really 
has,  and  take  dep;  eciation  on  that  basis. 

Again,  the  McG  raw-Hill  Survey  shows 
little  incentive  el  "ect  of  the  ADR  sys- 
tem. Again,  we  lave  an  unwarranted 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  In  the 
final  analysis  this  type  of  tax  incentive 
shifts  the  burdei  of  taxation  to  the 
wage-earning  pullic.  It  shifts  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  rom  those  who  make 
money  by  commercial  transactions  and 
puts  it  on  the  inc  ividual  taxpayer. 

The  estimated  -evenue  gain  from  the 
repeal  of  ADR  is  $1  billion. 

The  third  iteni  for  repeal  is  DISC. 
I  think  there  pro  )ably  has  been  enough 
discussion  on  this  floor  of  the  Senate 
en  DISCS's.  Unier  the  DISC  provi- 
sions, if  one  does  principally  exporting 
business  he  can  jut  his  export  receiva- 
bles into  one  comj  lany  and  defer  half  the 
tax  that  he  other;  ,'ise  would  have  to  pay. 
DISC  went  into  e  feet  several  years  ago. 
The  Treasury-  est  mated  originally,  if  I 
am  correct,  that  there  would  be  a  rev- 
enue loss  of  $10  1  million  for  1972.  It 
turned  out  to  be  two  and  a  half  times 
that  amount,  or  3250  million.  And  obvi- 
ously, it  is  going  up  all  the  time.  The 
estimated  revenue  loss  for  the  current 
year  is  in  the  neif  hborhood  of  $400  mil- 
lion. 

DISC  is  not  jus  ified,  as  I  can  see,  un- 
der any  economic  theory.  It  is.  in  effect, 
a  subsidy  for  con:  panies  that  happen  to 
be  in  the  export  b  usiness.  And,  this  sub- 
sidy exists  even  though  the  Ti'easury, 
the  GAO  and  otiers  attribute  little  of 
our  recent  export  Increases  to  DISC.  In- 
deed, dollar  devaluation  and  other  in- 
ternational econotnic  forces  would  likely 
have  accomplished  DISC'S  objective 
viithout  the  presence  of  a  tax  incentive. 

These  items  of  r  evenue  can  added  up  to 
$5.2  billion. 

Incidentally,  al.  these  items  are  in- 
cluded in  much  ;heir  present  form  in 
an  amendment  which  I  submitted  on 
May  2  of  this  year. 

The  fourth  itjms  was  not  in  the 
amendment  that  I  submitted  on  May  2, 
but  it  was  a  sepa]ate  bill,  S.  3095  which 
I  submitted  last  1  larch.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  S.  3095  is  cos]  >onsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  distinjguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Canjon)  ,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HtTMPHliEY),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  «Mr.  McGovern),  the 
distinguished  Senktor  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  ,  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch). 

This  amendment  would  permit  income 
taxes  paid  to  fore  gn  governments  which 
are  truly  income  taxes  to  be  a  credit 
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against  U.S.  income  taxes.  In  my  per- 
sonal opinion,  Mr.  President,  this  is  right 
and  proper,  because  I  think  if  we  did  not 
allow  a  legitimate  foreign  tax  credit,  we 
would  then  be  putting  our  corporations 
at  a  relative  disadvantage  of  these  for- 
eign countries. 

What  has  happened  in  the  last  two 
decades  resulting  in  gross  abuse  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit  provisions  of  the  code 
was  the  subject  of  hearing  presided  over 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church).  By  some  agreements  20 
years  ago,  the  Arabian  cotintries  were 
bduced,  instead  of  reserving  a  royalty 
on  the  minerals  which  they  leased  to  for- 
eign companies — and  the  foreign  com- 
panies at  that  time  were  mostly  United 
States  corporations — to  disgiilse  those 
royalties  into  the  form  of  income  taxes. 
At  that  time  and  since  that  time — and 
this  came  out  in  the  hearings  held  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho — it 
was  then  executive  policy  to  allow  these 
royalties  to  be  credited  against  taxes  due 
the  Federal  Government  even  though 
they  were  properly  entitled  to  treatment 
only  as  ordinary  and  deductible  business 
expenses. 

These  huge  so-called  income  tax 
payments  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and 
other  Mideast  coimtries,  disguised  in  the 
form  of  income  taxes,  because  a  credit 
against  U.S.  income  taxes  and  operated 
there  as  a  transfer  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury to  both  the  Saudi  Arabian  treasury 
and  the  major  multinational  oil  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  is  not 
desirable  national  policy.  It  is  not  sound 
economic  policy.  It  is  not  soimd  tax 
policy  in  any  sense  of  the  term  that  I  can 
see. 

Now  I  shall  speak  briefly  on  the 
revenue  loss  side  of  our  balanced  amend- 
ment. The  "work  bonus"  which  was  first 
articulated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  which 
provides  for  a  rebate  of  social  security 
taxes  to  low  income  families  is  included 
in  our  amendment. 

On  top  of  the  work  bonus,  we  propose 
that  everyone  receive  a  $200  tax  credit, 
in  lieu  of  the  present  personal  exemption. 
For  a  family  of  four  that  would  be  an 
aggregate  $800  tax  credit. 

This  would  amount  to  a  tax  benefit 
for  nearly  90  percent  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  amount  to 
a  revenue  benefit  for  almost  all  indi- 
viduals earning  $20,000  or  less,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  "work-bonus"  will  result 
in  a  revenue  loss  of  $5,152  billion. 

Our  amendment  differs  from  that  sug- 
gested by  the  dIstingtUshed  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  that  he  would  go  one 
further  step.  He  would  retain  and  raise 
the  present  exemption.  The  exemption 
now  is  $750  and,  I  believe,  he  Is  now  pro- 
posing to  raise  it  to  $800. 

Mr.  President,  an  exemption  for  some- 
body in  the  70  percent  bracket,  and  earn- 
ing in  excess  of  $100,000,  is  worth  70  per- 
cent of  the  exemption.  If  the  exemption 
is  $800 ;  that  would  be  $560  in  taxes  saved. 

But  for  someone  in  the  15-percent 
bracket,  the  $800  exemption  is  worth  only 
♦120.  For  most  Americans,  the  exemption 
would  be  worth  less  than  $200  in  taxes 
actually  saved.  In  short,  the  amendment 
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by  Senator  Humphrey  and  others  would 
create  a  two-tiered  system  of  personal 
exemption.  On  the  upper  tier  would  be 
the  majority  of  taxpayers  for  whom  the 
credit  would  be  better  than  the  $800 
exemption.  Or  the  upper  tier  would  be 
the  wealthy  whose  personal  exemption 
might  be  worth  as  much  as  $560. 

Is  it  right  to  have  a  two-tier  tzx.  sys- 
tem? Is  it  right  to  give  $560  less  in  taxes 
to  the  man  earning  in  excess  of  $100,000 
and  only  $160  to  the  man  earning  $15,- 
000  or  less? 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
going  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  prefer  to 
treat  all  taxpayers  equally.  That  is  why 
my  amendment  differs  from  that  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  tax  cut. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ron  Frank, 
David  Russell,  and  Bud  Scoggins  of  my 
staff  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  there  are  not  enough  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  present  time.  I  intend 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  shall  now  yield  the  floor.  If  no  Sen- 
ator wants  to  take  the  floor,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  claim  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  will  en- 
deavor in  the  short  time  that  is  allotted 
to  us  to  try  to  point  out  what  I  believe  is 
the  complete  fallacy  of  the  Humphrey 
proposal  to  try  to  finance  a  tax  cut  by 
repealing  the  depletion  allowance  of  the 
domestic  oil  industry. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  large  in- 
creases in  oil  profits  last  year,  but  they 
were  not  made  by  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry. 

I  have  before  me  a  chart  which  relies 
upon  information  furnished  to  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  It  dem- 
onstrates that  last  year  there  were  large 
increases  in  profits  because  the  Arabs 
formed  an  international  cartel  and 
boosted  the  price  of  oil. 

Much  of  that  price  increase  was  be- 
cause the  oil  companies  were  on  a  first- 
in,  first-out  inventory  basis,  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  way  most  companies  do 
business,  and  it  is  a  profit  that  would 
not  be  anything  so  substantial  as  this 
year  when  the  inventory  has  turned  over 
and  when  the  oil  being  sold  is  the  same 
oil  that  has  been  bought  at  the  higher 
prices  that  the  Arabs  forced  on  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  U.S.  domestic  oil  industry 
increased  its  profits  in  1972  by  only  6.4 
percent;  that  Is  speaking  of  the  seven 
largest  companies,  although  those  com- 
panies had  a  profit  increase  of  136.8  per- 
cent in  their  foreign  operations.  Or,  if 
you  compare  the  increase  in  dollars,  it 
was  $3,771  million  in  profits  on  their  total 


foreign  operation,  and  only  $135  million 
on  their  domestic  operation. 

Mr.  President,  a  $135  million  increase 
in  profits  might  sound  like  something 
substantial,  until  one  takes  note  of  the 
fact  that  that  is  a  6.4  percent  increase  In 
profits,  and  the  cost  of  living  increased 
by  more  than  that. 

To  put  it  another  way:  The  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  our  currency  was 
such  that  in  terms  of  constant  dollars 
they  made  less  money  within  the  United 
States  in  1973  than  they  did  in  1972. 
The  domestic  oil  industry  did  not  do  a 
lot  better  than  that,  Mr.  President.  An 
average  for  the  top  10  companies  pro- 
vided from  a  different  source  shows  a 
return  on  equity  of  10.6  percent  that 
year,  and,  according  to  Fortune's  500 
companies,  in  1973  the  average  was  13.7. 
The  profits  of  the  domestic  oil  com- 
panies— the  big  ones  that  are  doing  bet- 
ter on  the  average  than  the  independ- 
ents— are  well  below  the  profits  of  the 
500  largest  companies. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  one  were  to  put 
a  tax  on  so-called  windfall  profits  of  the 
oil  industry,  the  tax  increase  should  go 
on  the  foreign  oil.  When  the  Senator 
moves  to  propose  a  tax  increase  on  the 
oil  industry,  if  he  wanted  to  collect  an 
additional  $2  billion  of  taxes,  one  would 
think  he  would  want  to  tax  the  1973  prof- 
its of  the  seven  large  multinational  oil 
companies;  this  is,  the  foreign  oil  prof- 
it rather  than  the  U.S.  profit. 

But,  oh,  no.  Here  they  propose  to  abso- 
lutely clobber  the  domestic  industry,  and 
leave  virtually  untouched  the  foreign  oil 
industry. 

That  is  a  sort  of  blindness  to  the  facts 
of  life.  It  is  a  sort  of  insensitivity  to  the 
problems  and  the  issue  that  is  responsible 
for  the  energy  shortage  we  have  right 
now. 

Why  did  the  price  of  oil  go  up  so  much 
last  year?  It  was  because  this  Nation 
made  the  mistake  of  relying  upon  foreign 
oil,  on  the  theory  that  we  could  get  that 
oil  more  cheaply.  The  Arabs  tried  to  pull 
a  boycott  on  us  on  two  previous  occasions 
but  failed  to  succeed,  because  at  that 
time  we  had  a  domestic  industry  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  this  country.  But, 
Mr.  President,  there  were  those  who  de- 
sired "cheap"  foreign  oil  so  badly  that 
they  continued  to  favor  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer over  the  domestic  producer.  With 
the  foreign  tax  credit  and  the  low  cost  of 
foreign  oil,  companies  abroad  were  able 
to  make  vast  profits  and  pay  little  or  no 
taxes  to  this  Government,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  it  was  far  more  attractive 
to  produce  the  oil  in  foreign  lands  than 
here. 

When  those  who  were  so  shortsighted 
as  to  make  this  Nation  dependent  on  for- 
eign oil  had  finally  reduced  the  domestic 
industry  to  the  point  that  it  could  not 
save,  could  not  protect,  could  not  defend 
the  American  consumer,  then  the  Arabs 
succeeded  in  doing  wliat  they  had  failed 
twice  to  do  before,  and  this  time  they 
refused  to  sell  a  barrel  to  the  American 
people  who  had  favored  that  oil.  The 
only  amount  they  got  was  what  little  bit 
leaked  through  the  boycott. 

I  can  understand  how  emotional  the 
Arab  countries  would  be  about  their 
struggle  with  the  Israelis.  That  undoubt- 
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edly  was  the  cause  of  their  boycotting 
the  United  States  completely.  But  they 
raised  the  price  of  the  overall  operation, 
and  by  raising  the  price,  they  made 
enormous  additional  profits.  In  a  single 
year,  the  foreign  profit,  the  balance-of- 
payments  surplus  of  these  oil-producing 
countries,  exceeded  $60  billion.  Just 
think  how  much  money  that  is:  $60  bil- 
lion payments  made  to  those  countries 
in  a  single  year.  Those  countries  made 
that  much  in  a  single  year,  because  of 
the  unwise  and  shortsighted  policies  of 
those  who  would  crucify  and  destroy  the 
American  energy  industry. 

Have  we  learned?  What  we  should  be 
doing  is  to  build  a  domestic  industry  that 
can  provide  this  Nation  with  its  energy 
requirements.  That  is  what  Project  In- 
dependence is.  But,  oh,  no,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Ever  since  we  had  the  disaster  that 
occurred  with  the  increased  prices  of  for- 
eign oil,  and  this  Nation  having  had  its 
people  in  lines  four  blocks  long  to  fill 
their  gasoline  tanks  and  with  the  prices 
skyrocketing  at  the  pump,  we  have  seen 
those  who,  rather  than  try  to  build  a 
domestic  industry  that  was  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  people,  have 

tried  to  destroy  that  Industry  every 
chance  they  got.  They  have  tried  to  re- 
duce the  price  to  the  point  that  there 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  return  on  the 
product,  so  that  those  who  would  produce 
oil  could  not  afford  to  produce  it.  That 
means  they  would  proceed  to  tax  the 
domestic  industry  out  of  business. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  if  they 
succeed  in  that,  someone  will  have  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Government  go  into  the 
business,  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provide  us  with  our  energy  require- 
ments. 

Some  of  us  who  have  observed  the  ex- 
perience of  how  well  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  made  out  with  the  Post  Of- 
fice feel  that  that  is  not  the  most  efficient 
operation  one  could  anticipate.  It  will 
not  do  what  its  advocates  have  hoped  for 
it.  But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  in  this 
coimtry  10,000  independent  producers  of 
oil  and  gas  who  are  the  real  competitive 
element  of  the  economy.  They  are  the 
ones  who  will  hold  the  price  of  energy 
down  if  we  ever  reach  self-sufficiency 
again,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  would 
be  Injured  most,  if  the  Humphrey 
amendment  were  adopted,  because  every- 
one agrees  that  the  depletion  allowance 
means  a  great  deal  more  to  the  inde- 
pendents than  it  does  to  the  major  com- 
panies. The  independents  have  to  have 
it  as  a  matter  of  survival,  and  the  major 
companies  could  raise  their  prices  and 
get  by  without  it. 

When  one  studies  the  statements  of  the 
industry,  we  find  it  is  far  more  essential 
to  the  independents  that  they  have  a  de- 
pletion allowance  than  it  is  to  the  major 
companies.  In  many  respects,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  major  companies  to 
abolish  the  depletion  allowance,  because 
it  would  help  to  drive  out  their  competi- 
tors and  get  rid  of  the  independent  pro- 
ducers whose  competition  tends  to  hold 
down  the  price  of  oil  and  its  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, showing  the  income  of  the  seven 
largest  companies,  provided  by  the  First 
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National  City  Bank,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  ni  >  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

INCOME  OF  7  LARG*T  INTERNATIONAL  PETROLEUM 
COMPANIES 


June  25,  1974. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Am*.  President,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  niind  that  one  could  not 
find  a  more  shortsighted  proposal,  if  he 
wanted  to  be  iure  that  Project  Inde- 
pendence would  not  succeed  and  that 
this  Nation  woiid  never  be  able  to  pro- 
duce its  requirements  of  energy,  than  to 
repeal  the  depletion  allowance  on  domes- 
tic oil  in  such  ft  fashion  as  is  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  His 
amendment  imposes  a  tax  burden  of 
more  than  $2  billion  on  the  domestic  in- 
dustry and  only  $40  million  on  the  for- 
eign industry,  where  the  tremendous 
profits  happen  to  exist.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  that  later,  Mr.  President. 

I  point  out  thit  if  we  were  to  approach 
this  matter  in  a)  different  way,  simply  by 
trs'ing  to  seek  some  revenue  from  all 
American  companies  which  have  made 
investments  abtoad,  and  if  we  were  to 
change  the  foreign  tax  credit  to  a  deduc- 
tion instead  of  a  credit,  the  Nation  would 
gain  about  $4  billion  in  additional  rev- 
enue. It  may  bejthat  that  tax  rate  would 
be  adtogether  t»o  high.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  concede  that  it.would  be  if  we  add 
the  American  tfuc  upon  the  foreign  tax 
that  has  been  imposed;  but  if  we  were 
to  tax  them  at  just  one-half  that  rate, 
that  would  briag  more  tax  revenue  of 
about  $2  billiott.  Of  that  amount,  ap- 
proximately $1.25  billion,  or  about  60 
percent,  would  >e  revenues  derived  from 
U.S.-based  multinational  oil  companies. 

If  we  raise  the  revenue  in  that  fash- 
ion, that  wouldlbe  taxing  the  oil  where 
the  big  profits  nave  been,  taxing  those 
major  windfall  profits,  not  taxing  the 
independent  segment  of  the  business  out 
of  business  and  forcing  a  major  price 
increase  on  the  American  consumer.  It 
would  make  far  better  sense,  if  we 
wanted  to  tax  the  oil  companies  to  help 
iroposal.  to  move  in  that 
I  would  to  move  in  a  way 
against  the  domestic 
/ored  the  indtistry's  go- 


finance  any  tax 
fashion,  than  ii 
that  discrimin 
industry  and  f 
ing  abroad. 

For  that  rea 
lieve  that  the 


n,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
umphrey  tax  proposal 
should  be  voted  down,  and  I  hope  that 
when  the  Senate  has  a  chance  to  vote 
on  this  matteri  the  Senate  will  reject 
that  amendmer  t,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
mentioned  here 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  the  tax  reforjn  and  tax-cut  amend- 
ment  introduced  by  Senator  Hmcpasrr 
as  amendment  No.  1522,  which  I  have 
cosponsored,  Is  clear  cut.  Particularly 
after  having  be^n  the  subject  of  re- 
cent hearings  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee floor  adoption  of  it  is  warranted. 
The  record  against  the  percentage  de- 
pletion provision  is  supersaturated,  hav- 
ing been  nurtured  unceasingly  from  the 
time  of  its  enactment  some  50  years  ago. 
Though  I  disagree  with  those  who  think 
tax  reform  is  indispensable  as  a  rev- 
enue-raising device  to  offset  the  cost  of 
the  tax  cut  pn^J^sal,  I  feel,  nonetheless, 
that  it  is  equally  [important  as  corrective 
surgery  upon  oui-  present  distorted  tax 
system. 

The  oil  companies  would  contribute 
$2.5  billion  to  thd  Treasury  in  1974,  if  the 
section  repealing  the  domestic  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  is  passed;  $2.5 
billion  from  one  Industry  may  seem  like 
a  lot  of  money  to  the  person  who  is  look- 
ing forward  to  t^e  $190  tax  credit,  but 
his  perspective  ife  boimd  to  be  restored 
when  he  compares  $2.5  billion  with  a  flg- 
ure  of  $4  billion  in  1973  profits  earned  by 
oil  companies  solely  from  producing  U.8. 
oil.  The  flgiu-e  will  surpass  $8  billion  this 
year.  The  majors  in  this  Industry  are 
quick  to  add,  morfeover,  that  most  of  their 
profit  is  raised  abroad. 

When  trying  to  contrast  the  cost  of  the 
industry  of  repealing  percentage  deple- 
tion against  the  benefits  they  have 
derived  from  risiig  prices  over  the  past 
months,  the  onljn  frustration  is  trying  to 
decide  which  ol  the  Indices  of  those 
benefits  will  best  bring  home  the  un- 
soimdness  of  any  suggestion  that  the  al- 
lowance ought  row  to  be  continued  in 
any  form. 

Yet  the  Ways  I  and  Means  Committee 
apparently  felt  differently.  Instead  of 
dealing  directly  with  the  depletion  issue, 
it  recently  approved  a  windfall  profits 
tax  for  1974  which  would  collect  a  mere 
$670  million.  Thdugh  the  percentage  de- 
pletion option  would  ostensibly  be  re- 
duced from  the  present  22  percent  to  15 
percent  in  1975, '8  percent  in  1976  and 
zero  thereafter,  several  exceptions  serve 
to  maintain  the  allowance  well  above 
these  levels  through  1979. 

The  Democratic  Caucus  in  the  House 
has  expressed  its  vehement  disapproval 
of  such  a  modest  response  to  so  com- 
pelling a  situation.  Recently  It  voted  to 
direct  Democrat^  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  vote  for  a  modified  closed  rule  on 
the  oil  tax  bill  ttiat  would  allow  House 
Members  to  vo'^s  On  the  floor  for  a  deple- 
tion repeal  amendment  identical  to  the 
one  we  now  have  before  us.  Here  Is  our 
chance  to  take  aii  equally  strong  stand  on 
this  important  i^ue.  Since  the  future  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  package  is  in  doubt, 
this  may  be  our  only  chance  this  year. 

The  industry  prgiiments  favoring  re- 
tention of  the  allowance  grow  weaker  by 
the  day.  Price  in<f reases  for  crude  oil  over 
the  past  months  have  eliminated  what- 
ever validity  there  ever  was  to  the  notion 
that  the  costly  and  inefficient  percentage 
depletion  subsidy  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  high-rsk  capital  essential  to 
flnd  new  crude  oil  deposits.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  a  her  evidence  supporting 
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this  conclusion,  a  December  1972  report 
of  the  industry-dominated  National 
Petroleum  Coimcil  demonstrates  the  be- 
lief of  industry  that  present  domestic 
prices  are  far  in  excess  of  those  necessary 
to  stimulate  production  of  proven  domes- 
tic resources  and  to  finsmce  exploration 
and  development  of  oil  in  quantities  esti- 
mated to  be  double  the  amoimts  already 
found  by  the  end  of  1970.  This  conclusion 
and  several  others  of  equal  importance 
are  contained  in  the  following  quote  from 
the  NPC  December  1972  publication, 
"U.S.  Energy  Outlook" : 

The  volume  of  domestic  oil  and  gas  re- 
maining to  be  found  wUl  not  be  a  limiting 
factor  on  domestic  supply  prior  to  1985.  There 
remains  to  be  discovered  almost  as  much  oil- 
In-place  and  twice  as  much  non-associated 
gas  as  had  been  found  by  the  end  of  1970. 

The  most  effective  economic  incentive 
would  be  to  allow  prices  to  increase  to  the 
level  at  which  the  industry  can  attract  and 
internally  generate  the  risk  capital  needed 
to  expand  activity  to  its  maximum  capa- 
bility. This  requires  both  a  fair  return  on 
total  investments  as  well  as  the  anticipa- 
tion of  attractive  returns  on  current  and 
future  investments. 

Assuming  a  15-percent  annual  rate  of  re- 
turn in  constant  1970  dollars,  1986  average 
Oil  "prices"  may  have  to  range  from  $5.06 
to  $7.21  per  barrel  to  support  the  activity 
levels  assumed  .  .  . 

According  to  these  same  criteria  the  NPC 
came  to  the  following  conclusions  for  the 
"average  required  'prices'  "  In  terms  of  con- 
stant 1970  dollars.  For  the  year  1975,  a  range 
of  $3.54  to  $3.70;  and  for  the  year  1980  a 
range  of  $4.26  to  $6.16. 

Though  foreign  earnings  are  higher 
because  more  of  the  majors'  total  pro- 
duction is  done  abroad,  their  rate  of  re- 
turn on  a  barrel  of  oil  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  the  highest  in  the  world. 
The  April  1,  1973,  issue  of  Forbes  maga- 
zine stated  that  the  United  States  ac- 
counts for  about  18  percent  of  Exxon's 
daily  production  of  6  million  barrels,  but 
more  than  a  third  of  its  total  profits. 
Clearly  then,  repeal  of  the  domestic  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  poses  no 
threat  that  the  majors  will  jeopardize 
domestic  self-sufficiency  by  shifting  pro- 
duction to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  now  appears  unlikely  that  further 
price  controls  can  be  imposed  on  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products.  Though  so- 
called  old  oil  is  still  price  controlled  with 
some  exceptions,  1973  and  flrst  quarter 
1974  profits  of  the  domestic  oil  industry 
testify  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  this  par- 
tial control.  Consequently,  opponents  of 
repeal  can  no  longer  argue  convincingly 
that  Crovemment  is  chewing  away  at 
them  from  both  ends,  the  t&x  end  and 
the  price  end.  To  the  extent  natural  gas 
remains  under  strict  FPC  price  regula- 
tion or  is  committed  imder  flxed-price 
contracts,  an  exception  in  the  amend- 
ment retains  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  for  sales  of  that  natural  gas. 

The  effect  of  failing  to  repeal  percent- 
age depletion  as  of  January  1.  1974,  will 
be  to  grant  the  oil  industry  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  of  $2.5  billion.  The  use  to 
which  that  grant  would  be  put  has  al- 
ready been  clearly  evidenced  by  the  com- 
panies themselves.  On  Monday,  June  17, 
Mobil  offered  to  pay  $500  million  for 
Montgomery  Ward.  On  the  same  day,  a 
spokesman   for   Gulf,   which  last   year 


made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  di- 
versify into  other  industries,  said: 

The  oU  companies  have  a  tremendous  cash 
flow  and  so  we're  always  looking  for  new 
opportunities  .  .  . 

That  cash  flow  is  so  much  greater  for 
oil  companies  than  for  other  industries 
largely  because  of  percentage  depletion. 
Imagine  the  reaction  if  any  of  these  com- 
panies were  to  apply  for  a  $500  million 
grant  to  diversity  into  other  industries. 
Yet  in  a  sense  that  is  what  this  debate  is 
really  about. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  face  this  fact 
squarely  and  repeal  the  grant  of  percent- 
age depletion  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  tax-cut  and  work- 
bonus  provisions  of  the  amendment  gives 
the  Senate  an  important  opporunity  to 
help  relieve  low-  and  middle-income 
families  of  the  bitter  bite  they  have  suf- 
fered recently  as  the  economy  plunges 
toward  recession,  while  at  the  same  time, 
inflation  runs  rampant. 

My  conviction  that  a  tax  cut  will  help 
rather  than  htut  was  reached  only  after 
a  dizzying  and  depressing  trip  through 
a  maze  of  economic  statistics  and  argu- 
ments issued  on  all  sides  of  the  question. 

The  first  Step,  an  evaluation  of  the 
antirecession  benefit  of  stimulating  de- 
mand and  reduced  unemployment,  was 
relatively  easy.  Ever-mounting  evidence 
of  a  decline  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  capped  recently  by  revised  flrst 
quarter  Commerce  IDepartment  figures, 
showing  that  the  real  value  of  GNP  has 
declined  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.3  percent, 
the  severest  drop  since  1958. 

Demand  for  durable  goods  generally, 
not  only  autos,  has  fallen,  and  consump- 
tion of  nondurables  and  services  has 
barely  kept  ahead  of  inflation.  Though 
widely  pubUcized  shortages  of  some 
commodities  and  lengthening  delivery 
schedules  for  certain  capital  goods  are 
partly  to  blame,  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponsibility for  the  demand  decline  must 
be  directed  at  higher  unemployment,  in- 
creased prices,  particularly  for  food  and 
fuel,  tight  money  and  higher  taxes. 

The  administration  and  some  respect- 
ed economists  say  that  sufficient  fiscal 
stimulus  has  been  built  into  the  flscal 
1975  budget  or  will  result  from  automatic 
increases  in  spending  for  unemployment 
compensation  as  imemployment  rises. 
But  the  budget  is  actually  restrictive 
and  will  become  more  so  if  defense  ex- 
penditures are  reduced,  as  they  should  be. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  rely  on 
President  Nixon's  annoimced  contingen- 
cy plans  for  recession  since  his  view  of 
our  economic  prospects  seems  to  get  more 
optimistic  as  conditions  get  worse.  Wit- 
ness the  report  of  the  Coimcil  of  Econom- 
ic Advisers  submitted  to  Congress  on 
May  28. 

Most  compelUng  of  all  arguments  fo« 
the  cut  is  the  critical  need  to  meet  our 
responsibility  to  compensate  low-  and 
middle-income  citizens  for  the  recent 
erosion  of  the  buying  power  of  their  in- 
comes caused  by  inflation. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  report 
on  the  economy  issued  in  March  shows 
that  a  family  earning  $12,000  lost  over 
$1,000  in  purchasing  power  last  year,  be- 
cause of  inflation.  Lower  income  families 
were  hit  even  harder  since  a  greater 


percentage  of  their  incomes  wsis  spent 
on  necessities  such  as  food  «nd  fuel, 
where  price  increases  have  been  the 
greatest. 

In  April,  real  spendable  earnings  de- 
clined at  annual  rate  of  9.6  percent. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  11.5  percent  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1974.  accelerating  the  annual 
rate  increase  of  8.8.  percent  experienced 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973. 

Not  only  were  wage  increases  eroded 
by  inflation,  but  also  by  higher  taxes 
paid  by  people  whose  higher  wages 
pushed  them  into  higher  tax  brackets 
This,  coupled  with  the  regressive  social 
security  tax,  makes  Government  another 
undeserving  beneficiary  of  the  taxpayer'* 
financial  bind. 

The  tax  cut  proposal  will  increase  the 
personal  exemption  deduction  from  $75C 
to  $825,  allow  an  optional  $190  credit 
against  taxes  for  each  personal  exemp- 
tion, and  allow  a  refund  of  social  security 
taxes  to  low-income  workers  with  chil- 
dren. The  refund  or  "work  bonus"  equal: 
10  percent  of  annual  wages  up  to  $4,000 
At  wages  above  $4,000,  the  credit  if 
phased  out  at  25  cents  per  dollar  so  thai 
it  disappears  when  income  reaches 
$5,600. 

The  alternative  deduction  or  credil 
for  personal  exemptions  serves  to  restor«  i 
greater  progressiveness  to  the  tax  systen , 
by  concentrating  its  benefit  among  low' 
and  middle-income  taxpayers.  Almost  8: 
percent  of  the  total  tax  decrease  will  b« 
enjoyed  by  individuals  with  incomes  be- 
low $15,000,  most  of  whom  will  prefer  U  < 
take  the  credit  to  the  deduction. 

I  would  Uke  to  have  seen  a  mandators 
credit  for  everyone  rather  than  the  op> 
tion  of  a  deduction  or  credit,  becaus<i 
wealthy  taxpayers  can  reduce  their  taxei 
by  much  more  for  each  dependent  by  tak- 
ing the  deduction  than  can  their  poorei 
counterparts  using  the  credit.  It  makes; 
no  sense  that  each  dependent  of  a  mar- 
ried couple  with  two  dependents  gen- 
erates a  $110  tax  saving  if  the  couple 
earns  $5,000,  while  the  comparable  sav- 
ing is  $210  if  their  income  is  $25,000 
However,  the  optional  credit  is  an  im- 
portant step  toward  spurring  pubUc  rec- 
ognition of  the  greater  tax  equity  tha'i 
can   be   produced   by   changing   man; 
present  personal  tax  deduction  items  U> 
tax  credits. 

Like  many  who  oppose  this  tax  cut,  mj 
gravest  concern  was  that  it  would  serv< 
only  to  fuel  the  Inflationary  fires  stil 
raging,  seemingly  imcontroUed  in  oui 
economy.  This  fear  has  been  eased,  how- 
ever, by  several  factors.  First  is  the  mod- 
esty of  the  cut.  The  beneflt  ranges  fron 
$14  for  a  single  person  with  an  adjustec 
gross  income  of  $12,500  to  $322  for  i. 
family  of  six  sharing  an  adjusted  gross 
income  of  $8,000.  The  savings  on  197f 
incomes  will  most  likely  be  distributed  Ir 
reductions  of  withholding  taxes  over  th« 
last  half  of  1974  and  during  the  flrs 
quarter  of  1975  when  1974  tax  refund) 
are  paid.  Though  some  of  the  savin{ 
might  be  spent  on  scarce  Items,  causint : 
isolated  inflationary  effects,  I  am  con- 
fident that  most  of  it  will  go  for  con- 
sumer goods  for  which  demand  luu 
slackened  considerably  in  recent  months 

If  anything,  therefore,  the  propwjnentj 
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of  this  measure  might  be  vulnerable  to 
a  charge  that  the  cut  is  too  little  too 
late,  as  the  cliche  goes.  Granted,  much 
more  can  and  should  be  done  to  fight 
Inflation,  reduce  unemployment,  and  re- 
store greater  equity  to  our  tax  system, 
but  this  cut  will  bring  significant  relief 
to  millions  of  citizens.  If  passed  by  Con- 
gress, it  will  signal  the  administration 
that  counting  on  huge  corporate  profits 
and  special  tax  and  other  subsidies  for 
the  few  to  bring  general  prosperity  to  the 
rest  is  unacceptable. 

l>fFLATTON.    PCSSONAL    INCOMX   TAX   DEDUCTIONS 

AND  CREorrs 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
17,  1974,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  so- 
called  tax  reforms  are  moving  simulta- 
neously in  opposite  directions — ^both  of 
them  wrong — in  an  attempt  to  devise  a 
tax  policy  to  cope  with  our  infiatlon-rid- 
den  economy.  To  move  toward  a  tax  cut 
would  only  serve  to  intensify  the  inflation 
problem  and  lo  move  toward  a  tax  in- 
crease by  further  taxing  business  income 
would  hurt  productivity,  increase  un- 
employment, and  send  this  countrj'  into 
deeper  economic  decline.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  two  could  result  in  economic 
disaster  for  the  country. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  comment  spe- 
cifically on  why  a  tax  cut  would  intensify 
the  inflation  problem  and  the  economic 
effect  on  an  individual  taxpayer.  The 
proposals  to  increase  the  personal  exemp- 
tion to  $825,  or  provide  an  optional  tax 
credit  of  $190  in  heu  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption, are  designed  to  provide  reUef  to 
taxpayers  against  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion. While  recognizing  that  the  tax  cut 
is  not  intended  to  fully  compensate  tax- 
payers for  their  loss  of  real  income  as  a 
result  of  accelerating  rate  of  inflation,  it 
would  be  helpful  to  consider  the  tax  cut 
proposal  and  the  inflation  problem  In  a 
proper  perspective. 

Many  economists  Question  whether  a 
permanent  reduction  in  individual's 
taxes  is  the  appropriate  tool  for  deal- 
ing with  the  effects  of  inflation  upon  per- 
sonal real  income. 

First,  wages  generally  are  adjusted  up- 
ward to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  within  a  period  of  months  in  some 
cases  and  over  a  slightly  longer  period  for 
the  balance  of  the  work  force.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  inflation  argu- 
ment does  not  justify  a  permanent  tax 
cut. 

Second,  the  benefits  of  the  proposed 
tax  reduction  are  insignificant  when 
measured  against  the  loss  of  real  income 
due  to  an  excessive  rate  of  inflation.  This 
relationship  is  illustrated  in  a  table  re- 
cently prepared  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Inflation,  Pebsonal  Income  Tax  Exemptions 
and'  F^ersonal  Income  Tax  CsEorrs 

.\n  Inflation  rate  of  10  percent  per  year 
rather  than  6  percent  per  year  reduces  the 
real  Income  of  a  taxpayer  by  4  percent  of  hU 
after  tax  Income  per  year — If  his  money  In- 
come la  constant.  The  annual  reductions  for 
families  of  four  In  various  Income  levels  and 
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awarded  by  the  Ken- 
are  as  follows: 


Annual 

reduction 

In  real 

Annual  tax 

income 

reduction 

due  to  4 

awarded  by 

.^ 

percent 

Kennedv- 
Mondale 

additional 

innation 

proposal 

Itemized  deductions  equal 

to 

18  percent  of  AG!  and    W- 

justed  gross  income  equal 

j: 

$8,000 

J125 

$49 

12,000 

227 

35 

15,000 



305 

22 

Standard    deduction   and     \i- 

justed  gross  income  equal 

o: 

' 

$8.000 

125 

49 

12.000 

239 

30 

15,000 

... 

327 

22 

Source:  Office  of  Tax  Ai  alysis,  U.S.  Treasury  Department 

Mr.  FANNIN.  N  r.  President,  the  table 
shows  that  a  fami  y  of  four,  with  $12,000 
adjusted  gross  ii  come  and  using  the 
standard  deductio  i.  receives  a  tax  reduc- 
tion of  $30  under  the  proposal. 

On  the  other  Aand,  the  table  shows 
that  a  4-percent  increase  in  the  rate  of 
inflation  from  6  tb  10  percent,  which  is 
similar  to  the  in^creases  we  are  expe- 
riencing this  yeaij,  reduces  the  real  in- 
come of  that  famiy  of  four  with  $12,000 
gross  income  by  $239.  In  other  words 
the  current  4-perc0nt  increase  in  the  rate 
of  inflation  costs  this  family  almost  eight 
times  the  $30  taxjcut  they  would  realize 
under  the  propossJ. 

Further,  in  this  period  of  demand-pull 
inflation,  a  tax  cis  of  $6  biUion  will  add 
substantially  to  ^e  demands  for  con- 
sumption and  can' only  worsen  the  infla- 
tion problem.  Viewed  in  this  perspective, 
the  increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation 
brought  about  by  I  the  $6  billion  tax  re- 
duction going  to  jconsumers,  will  cause 
a  loss  in  real  income  much  greater  than 
the  benefit  received  imder  the  tax  cut. 

Mr.  President,  as  bad  as  this  situation 
would  be  for  a  wdrker  earning  $12,000  a 
year,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
disastrous  results^  facing  those  millions 
of  citizens  living  bn  small,  fixed  retire- 
ment income.  A  ^x  cut  would  operate 
as  a  double  edgd  sword  and  cut  both 
ways.  These  citizens  pay  Uttle  or  no  tax 
on  their  modest  retirement  income — nor 
should  they  be  exfected  to  pay — so  a  tax 
cut  would  not  add  $1  of  spendable  in- 
come. The  resulting  inflation  would 
indeed  affect  those  on  a  fixed  income  and 
they  would  soon  Ijave  less  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  escalating  costs  of  housing,  food, 
and  medicine.       I 

Mr.  President,  f  tax  cut  at  this  stage 
of  our  economy  c<jnstitutes  a  cruel  polit- 
ical hoax  on  thosei  citizens  and  taxpayers 
that  are  the  leasli  able  to  withstand  the 
ravages  of  inflati 

Mr.  MAGNUl 
prices  have  crea 
profits  for  oil  co: 


.  Mr.  President,  high 
tremendous  windfall 
anies.  The  size  of  the 
windfalls  is  so  larte  that  the  numbers  are 
hard  to  grasp.  Tht  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
estimates  1974  pi-oflts  on  domestic  oil 
production  alone  Will  be  $9  billion  after 
taxes.  These  windfall  profits  are  in  large 
part  attributable  to  taxpayer  subsidies 
of  the  oil  industryl  It  is  time  Congress  in- 
sists that  the  oi]   Industry  pay  its  fair 
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share  of  taxes  on  t  lese  increased  profits 
I  am  pleased  to  Jo|n  with  Senator  Rni- 
coPF  and  other  Senators  in  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  14832,  the  debt  ceiling  bUL 
Our  amendment  will  restore  equity  to 
the  energy  tax  system.  We  propose  that 
the  Senate  act  to  repeal  the  oil  and  gas 
depletion  allowance  immediately.  This 
huge  tax  loophole  has  outlived  any  use- 
fulness it  may  ha^je  had.  Simple  justice 
requires  that  taxpayers  no  longer  sub- 
sidize the  industry  that  is  reaping  wind- 
fall profits  far  In  eKcess  of  anything  our 
Nation  has  ever  e^erienced. 
Proposals  for  r^jeal  of  oil  depletion 


certainly  are  not 
subsidies  to  the  o: 


ti-eatment.  But  it 
serious  scrutiny  to  I 
lying  continuatioi 
ances.  Depletion 


jiew.  The  sponsors  of 
Industry  have  been 
around  as  long  as  the  income  tax,  and 
so  have  those  whb  oppose  such  special 
lis  now  time  to  give 
^he  philosophy  under- 
of  depletion  allow- 
-Jlowances  are  simply 
direct,  out-of-pockfet  subsidies  from  tax- 
payers to  producers.  Any  rationale  that 
such  subsidies  wefe  necessary  in  1972 
simply  does  not  ajiply  under  the  energy 
economy  of  1974. [Formerly,  depletion 
was  defended  as  ndeded  to  make  domes- 
tic oil  and  gas  exploration  and  develop- 
ment financially  competitive  with  cheap 
foreign  crude  oil.  Bjit  today,  the  new  high 
prices  of  foreign  ^11  provide  a  distinct 
price  advantage  to  domestic  producers. 

Current  windfall  profits  for  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  oil  and  unregulated 
natiu-al  gas  providie  plenty  of  Incentive 
for  domestic  development  without  addi- 
tional taxpayer  subsidies  which  make 
domestic  production  even  more  profit- 
able. Today,  domcBtic  development  ac- 
tivity is  constrained  not  by  lack  of  capital 
or  profit  incentive,  but  rather  by  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  IndustaTr  and  Its 
equipment  suppliers.  The  hidustry  is  suf- 
fering severe  research  shortages.  Reten- 
tion of  repeal  of  Ithe  depletion  allow- 
ance will  not  relieye  or  eliminate  these 
shortages.  Howevei-,  retention  of  deple- 
tion will  provide  an  added  $2  billion 
windfall  to  oil  producers  this  year  alone. 
By  1980,  the  tot^l  difference  between 
immediate  and  phased  repeal  of  deple- 
tion, as  proposed  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Commltteeij  will  total  $8  billion. 
I  expect  that  we  nvill  all  hear  the  argu- 
ment that  this  anjendment  is  an  inap- 
propriate vehicle  ijor  change  in  the  tax 
laws.  I  understan4  such  concerns.  I  do 
not  lightly  recommend  that  the  Senate 
act  without  further  hearings  on  this 
matter.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  held  extensive  hearings  on  this  and 
other  proposals  in  the  last  month.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  mkist  proceed.  Tax  sub- 
sidies are  pouringj  to  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers at  the  rate!  of  $5.5  million  every 
day  that  the  cturetit  depletion  allowance 
is  retained.  Further  delays  will  not  add 
significant  new  information  to  the  public 
record.  The  operation  of  the  depletion 
allowance  is  widely  understood.  The 
literature  on  the  ajubject  Is  vast.  Propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  depletion  have 
appeared  many  limes  on  Capitol  Hill 
over  the  last  decac  e. 

The  totality  of  t  lis  public  record  Indi- 
cates that  depletio  n  allowances  have  not 
explofatlon    and    develop- 


stimulated 
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ment.  To  the  contrary,  a  Library  of  Con- 
gress study  indicates  that  they  have 
stimulated  overdrUling  of  existing  fields. 
Further,  depletion  allowances  reward 
large  domestic  producers  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  rewards  received  by  smaller 
producers.  Worst,  dm^g  today's  energy 
shortages,  depletion  allowances  actively 
discourage  capital  expenditures  in 
cheaper,  more  abundant  energy  sources, 
such  as  coal  liquefaction,  oil  shale,  and 
solar  energy. 

The  Congress  must  choose  the  most 
efficient  Incentives  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  new  domestic  energy  suppUes. 
Existmg  depletion  tax  subsidies  are  inef- 
ficient incentives.  In  fact,  they  often  act 
as  disincentives  to  additional  exploratory 
activity. 

Such  inefficient  tax  subsidies  cannot 
be  justified  during  times  of  windfall  pro- 
ducer profits.  Domestic  oil  prices  have 
more  than  doubled  over  the  past  year, 
and  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil  con- 
tinues to  rise. 

The  President's  energy  message  calls 
for  a  tax  on  windfall  profits.  The  Senate 
has  already  voted  in  favor  of  a  price  roll- 
back. It  is  unconscionable  to  argue  that 
tax  subsidies  are  needed  to  further  in- 
crease oil  profits  today. 

In  1972,  domestic  crude  oil  was  more 
expensive  than  foreign  crude  oil.  Today 
foreign  crude  oil  has  a  posted  price  in  ex- 
cess of  $10  per  barrel.  The  cost  of  domes- 
tic crude  oil  production  averages  less 
than  $3.50  per  barrel.  Yet,  new  domestic 
crude  oil  Is  being  sold  at  foreign  crude 
oil  prices.  Domestic  producers  are  now 
reaping  a  $6.50  per  barrel  windfall  on 
new  oil  sales.  Repeal  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  will  reduce  this  windfall  to 
about  $5  per  barrel.  So  immediate  re- 
peal of  depletion  will  still  leave  massive 
increased  profits  as  incentives  to  attract 
expanded  oil  and  gas  production.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready voted  in  favor  of  a  $3  per  barrel 
roll-back  on  domestic  crude  oil.  Repeal 
of  depletion  would  result  in  a  reduction 
of  approximately  $1.50  per  barrel  of  the 
most  expensive  domestic  crude  oil.  The 
average  price  impact  would  be  less  than 
$1  per  barrel. 

I  believe  there  are  three  overriding 
reasons  to  repeal  depletion  tax  subsidies 
today.  Depletion  allowances  are  ineffi- 
cient subsidies.  They  have  not  stimvJated 
exploration  for  new  resources,  they  have 
stimulated  overdrilling  of  already  exist- 
ing oil  fields.  Second,  depletion  allow- 
ances discourage  production  of  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  energy  sources.  They 
make  investment  (in  alternative)  energy 
sources  such  as  solar  and  coal  liquefac- 
tion distinctly  disadvantageous.  Third,  it 
is  simply  not  true  that  windfall  profits 
are  needed  to  finance  future  oil  and  gas 
expansion.  Industry  estimates  predict 
1974  capital  investment  levels  about  20 
percent  above  1973.  Yet.  1974  profits  are 
over  100  percent  above  1973  levels.  There 
is  no  need  for  these  huge  windfalls.  Even 
Secretary  Simon  has  conceded: 

In  the  short  run,  changes  in  percentage 
and  depletion  should  have  little  effect  on  the 
rate  of  expendltvire  of  discovery  efforts  .  .  . 
In  the  long  run,  a  change  in  depletion 
should  have  no  effect,  per  se,  on  the  rate  of 
production. 


I  imderstand  that  many  spokesmen 
for  the  industry  have  raised  the  red  flag 
of  increased  costs  for  consumers  if  de- 
pletion allowances  should  be  repealed. 
This  Is  patent  nonsense.  It  is  true  that 
repeal  of  depletion  would  cut  into  the 
profits  of  domestic  producers.  It  Is 
not  true  that  this  change  In  profits 
could  be  passed  through  to  consumers. 
The  limit  on  the  price  people  pay  for 
gasoline  today  Is  set  by  the  price  of  for- 
eign crude  oil  Imports.  Arab  oil  prices  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  U.S.  do- 
mestic repeal  allowances.  Until  the  cost 
of  U.S.  domestic  production  reaches  the 
cost  of  foreign  crude  oil  imports,  the  tax 
subsidy  structure  for  domestic  produc- 
tion will  have  no  effect  on  the  price  of 
domestic  oil  products  to  consumers.  Any 
attempt  to  waive  the  "boogie  man"  of  in- 
creased profits  while  OPEC  is  control- 
ling the  world  price  of  oil  is  simply  un- 
true. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  strong  sup- 
port of  professional  economists  and  tax 
policy  experts  for  this  depletion  repeal 
proposal.  Economists  around  the  Nation 
recognize  that  the  basic  economics  of  the 
oil-producing  industry  has  changed  here 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  time  of 
massive  windfall  profits  for  majors  and 
independents  alike.  The  industry  is  ar- 
guing for  higher  and  higher  profits 
while  doggedly  asserting  its  unlimited 
right  to  continued  taxpayer  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  permission  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  series  of 
letters  which  I  have  recently  received 
from  economists  and  tax  poUcy  experts 
from  around  the  Nation.  In  one  of  these 
letters,  59  noted  economists,  including 
3  Nobel  laureates,  recommend  the  termi- 
nation of  the  depletion  allowance.  Prof. 
Arthur  Wright  has  stated  elsewhere  that 
the  depletion  allowance  is  a  "very  clumsy 
and  ambiguous  way  to  provide  subsi- 
dies." Otto  Eckstein,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
Presidept  Johnson,  was  gracious  enough 
to  send  me  a  letter  on  the  subject  and 
describes  the  depletion  allowance  as  "ob- 
solete." Stephen  McDonald,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  has  stated  pubUcly 
that: 

A  direct  cash  subsidy  to,  say.  exploration, 
would  be  preferable  to  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance. 

As  far  back  as  1968,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment released  a  study  entitled  "The 
Economic  Factors  Affecting  the  Level  of 
Total  Domestic  Petroleum  Reserves." 
The  major  conclusion  of  the  study  was: 

Percentage  depletion  Is  a  relatively  Inef- 
ficient method  of  encouraging  exploration 
and  resultant  discovery  of  new  domestic  re- 
serves of  liquid  petroleum. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  volume  of  mail  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  professional  economists 
and  tax  policy  experts  around  the  Na- 
tion. These  letters  have  been  from  Indi- 
viduals of  national  and  international 
reputation,  men  and  women  held  in  the 
highest  regard  by  their  professional 
peers.  The  tone  and  urgency  of  the  let- 
ters is  so  striking  that  I  wish  to  share 
them  with  the  rest  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanimous 


consent  to  have  the  letters  I  received 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Pttblic  Interest  Econoicics  Cemteb, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  many  years  the  Federal  government 
has  lightened  the  tax  burden  of  the  petro- 
leum and  other  extractive  industries  by 
special  provisions  of  the  tax  code.  These  In- 
direct subsidies  have  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  our  long-rxLn  energy  problem.  They  have 
Stimulated  production  and  consumption, 
draining  the  XJS.  of  our  oil  and  increasing 
our  dependence  on  foreign  sources.  And  they 
have  inhibited  the  development  of  substitute 
souicee  of  energy,  such  as  geothennal  and 
solar,  which  do  not  benefit  from  these  special 
provisions. 

One  alternative — to  keep  the  present  pro- 
visions mtact  and  add  on  a  "temporary"  ex- 
cess profits  tax  and  a  fecial  Investment  tax 
credit — seems  likely  to  be  a  mistake.  The  ex- 
cess profits  tax  may  indeed  prove  temporary 
whUe  the  special  Investment  tax  credit 
proves  permanent,  which  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  minerals  taxation.  This  would  tui- 
ther  complicate  an  already  too  compUcated 
tax  code,  creating  new  inequities  and  dis- 
tortions, further  lightening  the  oU  Indus- 
try's tax  burden  and  worsening  our  long-run 
energy  problem.  On  the  contrary,  the  remedy 
is  to  simplify  the  tax  code  and  move  toward 
greater  tax  neutrality  by  eliminating  the 
special  privUeges. 

We  should  eliminate  the  percentage  deple- 
tion aUowance  and  treat  capital  expendi- 
tures in  the  extractive  industries  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  in  other  industries.  In 
the  past,  petroleum  companies  have  been 
permitted  to  treat  what  are  essentially 
royalty  payments  and  excise  taxes  as  foreign 
Income  taxes  subject  to  the  foreign  tax 
credit.  This  practice  should  be  reformed.  If 
we  eliminate  the  special  provisions  for  the 
extractive  industries,  then  it  is  doubtful  that 
we  would  need  an  excess  profits  tax  for 
petroleum.  Incentives  for  exploration  and 
development  shotUd  not  be  made  in  the  tax 
code.  If  such  Incentives  are  needed,  they 
should  be  made  explicitly  on  the  expenditure 
side  of  the  budget. 

RespectfuUy  submitted, 

Allen  R.  Ferguson,  President,  Public  In- 
terest Economics  Center; 

Dr.  Armen  A.  Alchian,  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia: 

Professor  Kenneth  J.  Arrow,  Depsirtment 
of  Economics.  Harvard  University*; 

Professor  Robert  T.  Averltt,  Department  of 
Economics,  Smith  College; 

Carolyn  Shaw  Bell,  Katharine  Coman  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  Wellesley  CoUege: 

Professor  Charles  A.  Berry,  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Cincinnati; 

Professor  Bradley  B.  BUlings.  Department 
of  Economics,  Georgetown  University; 

Professor  Stanley  W.  Black,  Department  of 
Economics,  VanderbUt  University* ; 

Dr.  Gerard  M.  Brannon,  Research  Professor 
of  Economics,  Georgetown  University; 

Professor  '^harles  J.  Clcchetti,  Department 
of  Economics.  University  of  Wisconsin; 

Professor  James  Crutchfleld,  Department 
of  Economics.  Graduate  School  of  PubUc  Af- 
fairs. University  of  Washington; 

Professor  John  H.  Cumberland,  College  of 
Business  and  Public  Admlalstratlon,  UrJver- 
sity  of  Maryland; 

Professor  Paul  Davidson,  Department  of 
Economics.  Rutgers  University: 

Professor  Robert  K.  Davis,  Department  of 
Geography  and  Environmental  Engineering, 
Johns  Hopkins  University: 

Professor  Pred  C.  Etooilttle,  Jpint  Program 
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In  Law  and  Economics,  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley. 

Professor  Thomas  D.  Duchesneau,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  University  of  Maine; 

Professor  Robert  Eisner,  E>epartment  of 
Economics,  Northwestern  University; 

Professor  Arthur  M.  Freedman,  Finance  De- 
partment, Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania; 

Professor  A.  Myrick  Freeman  m.  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Bowdoin  College; 

Dr.  John  W.  Puller,  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Transportation: 

Professor  Daniel  R.  Fusfeld,  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Michigan; 

Professor  J.  K.  S.  Obandht.  Finance  De- 
partment. Wharton  School.  University  of 
Pennsylvania; 

Professor  Arnold  C.  Harberger,  Department 
of  Economics,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Vis- 
iting Professor  of  Economics,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; 

Professor  Steve  H.  Hanke,  Department  of 
Geography  and  Environmental  Engineering, 
Johns  Hopians  University; 

Professor  Robert  Haveman,  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin; 

Professor  Edward  S.  Herman,  Finance  De- 
partment, Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania: 

Dr.  Allen  V.  Kneese,  Washmgton,  D.C. 

Professor  Edwin  Kuh,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomies, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; 

Dr.  Jack  L.  Knetsch,  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund: 

Dr.  John  V.  Krutllla,  Washington,  D.C. 

Professor  Wasslly  Leontlev,  Department  of 
Economics,  Harvard  University; 

Professor  Ervln  Miller,  Finance  Depart- 
ment, Wharton  School,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Professor  James  R.  Nelson,  Department  of 
Economics,  Amherst  College. 

Professor  Roger  O.  Noll.  Department  of 
Economics.  Division  of  the  Hximanlties  and 
Social  Sciences.  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology*; 

Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Okner.  Washington,  D.C; 

Professor  Charles  E.  Olson,  College  of  Busi- 
ness and  Management,  University  of  Mary- 
land: 

Dr.  Talbot  Page,  Washington,  D.C; 

Dr.  Joseph  Pechman.  Washington.  D.C; 

Professor  Giullo  Pontecorvo.  Graduate 
School  of  Business.  Columbia  University: 

Dr.  Ronald  O.  Ridker.  Washington.  D.C; 

Professor  Stefan  H.  Robock,  Graduate 
School  of  Business.  Columbia  University; 

Professor  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  Department 
of  Economics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology; 

Professor  James  D.  Smith.  Department  of 
Economics.  Penn  State  University; 

Professor  V.  Kerry  Smith,  Department  of 
Economics,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Blnghamton; 

Professor  Robert  M.  Solow,  Department  of 
Economics,  Massachtisetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; 

Wuiiam  Vlckrey.  McVlckar  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  Columbia  University; 

Professor  Charles  Waldauer,  Department  of 
Economics,  Wldener  College; 

Professor  Harvey  E.  Brazer,  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Michigan; 

Professor  Duane  Chapman,  Department  of 
Economics.  Cornell  University; 

Professor  George  M.  Eastham,  Department 
of  Economics,  California  Polytechnic  State 
University; 

Professor  Robert  J.  Gordon,  Department  of 
Economics.  Northwestern  University; 

Professor  Byron  Johnson,  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Colorado,  Member, 
86th  Congress; 

Professor  Warren  J.  Samuels,  Department 
of  Economics,  Michigan  State  University; 


S  em 


•Affiliations  are  indicated  for  purposes  of 
identification  only. 
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Professor  Carlos 
vlronmental 
nectlcut; 

G.  L.  Stevenson, 
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nology; 

Professor  T.  Nlcolaks 
of  Economics.  Vlrgii  la 
and  State  Unlverslti 

Professor    James 
Economics,  Tale  University 
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,  Department  of  En- 
Unlverslty  of  Con- 


Tldeman,  Department 
Polytechnic  Institute 


Toibln,    Department    of 


Law  School  of  Hj  rvabo  Universitt, 

Cambriti  ge,  Mass..  May  15, 1974. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  MAfNusoK, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  MicNTrsoN:  I  am  writing 
this  brief  letter  to  ailrm  my  support  for  any 
effort  to  eliminate  lihe  percentage  depletion 
allowance  from  the  jfederal  income  tax  law. 
I  am  not  specially  huallfled  to  predict  the 
economic  Impact  oi  immediate  elimination 
of  the  percentage  dfepletlon  provision  or  to 
choose  between  immediate  elimination  and 
elimination  phased  but  over  some  relatively 
short  period.  But  I  ^m  a  student  of  the  legal 
and  practical  aspects  of  the  income  tax,  and 
It  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  the  per- 
centage depletion  pfovlslon  has  been  a  very 
serious  source  of  4lstortlon,  inequity  and 
complexity  In  the  Itcome  tax  law  and  that 
its  elimination,  ho^  'ever  effected,  will  be  a 
:he  direction  of  a  fairer 
1  ederal  Income  tax.  I  am 


very  major  step  In 
and  more  coherent 


therefore  happy  to  Tirge  support  of  whatever 
course  of  action  wllj  be  most  likely  to  effect 
removal  of  this  provision  In  the  reasonably 
prompt  future. 

Sincerely  youf , 

WpxiAH  D.  Andrews, 

Professor  of  Law. 


UNtvEi  srrT 


Harvard 

Efficienct  oi 

IN  Economic 
Cambridge 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magntjson 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ma^nttson 
your  support  of  H. 
has   certainly   come 
sho\iId  stop  subsidizing 
oil  through  oil  dep  etion 
are  to  have  a  vlabli  i 
will  have  to  be 
mand,  and  surely 
this  Is  that  the 
reflect  fully  all  the 
present  situation 
unjust  enrichment 
efficiency  In  the 
directly. 

,  Sincerely 


based 


cne 


prlc  J 


nsi 


•  youi  s, 


Dat] 
Lexingi^ 
Senator  Warren  S 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator 
to  the  proposed 
depletion  allowance 
reaction  is  as  follow  ; 

Whatever  the 
pletlon  allovmnce 
latlng  the  developnfent 
changed  energy  picture 
tlon  allowance 
oil  is  now  so  high 
oil  provides  a  far 
development  of 
tax  incentives  suet 
ance  could  provide, 
its  of  the  oil  industry 
increased  taxation 
of  equity.  So  long 


Eiay 


obsolete 


Project  on 
Decision  Making 

3TSTEMS, 

e,  Mass.,  May  30. 1974. 


X  strongly  urge 

1^-8217.  I  believe  the  time 

that   the   Government 

the   production   of 

allowances.  If  we 

approach  to  energy.  It 

on  reducing  our  de- 

of  the  first  steps  In 

of  oU  to  the  constimer 

costs  of  production.  The 

asart  from  Its  asx>ects  of 

certainly  produces  In- 

of  oil  directly  and  In- 


1  Lenneth  J.  Arrow, 
i  'Tofessor  of  Ecorwmics. 


RESomtcES,   Inc., 
n,  Mass.,  May  16, 1974. 
Magnuson, 


Ma  ;nuson  :  This  is  in  reply 

leg  slatlon  to  terminate  the 

for  the  oil  Industry.  My 


historical  merits  of  the  de- 
have  been  in  Ptimu- 
of  reserves  of  oil,  the 
has  made  the  deple- 
,  The  foreign  price  of 
:hat  the  market  price  of 
!  tronger  incentive  to  the 
adcjtlonal  reserves  than  any 
as  the  depletion  allow- 
Mso,  the  short  term  prof- 
are  so  great  that  some 
the  Industry  is  a  matter 
1 3  the  tax  Increase  is  not 


too  steep,  the  Incentive  to  develop  our  energy 
resources  will  be  left  very  adequate. 

It  has  always  been  iny  feeling  that  the  de- 
pletion allowance  has  been  a  political  alba- 
tross around  the  neik  of  the  Industry.  So 
long  as  the  public  raatlons  goals  of  the  oil 
Industry  were  the  preservation  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  it  enjoyed  little  credibility  on 
other  Issues  with  thej  public.  I  am  sure  this 
was  a  factor  in  our  stambling  into  the  energy 
crisis. 

The  economic  questions  to  a  sudden  and 
complete  termlnatioi^  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowances are  these: 

1.  Will  there  be  p^ticular  hardship  cases 
where  a  company's  financial  situation  would 
be  disastrously  affectied  in  the  short  run?  I 
am  sure  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  would  be  able  to 
Identify  these  cases  and  would  be  able  to  de- 
vise some  special  provisions  in  the  legislation. 

2.  Would  the  termmation  of  the  depletion 
allowance  tut  the  balance  of  Incentives  to- 
ward foreign  oil  development  as  opposed  to 
domestic?  The  tax  csedlt  on  foreign  Income 
taxes  as  well  as  the  accounting  possibilities 
open  to  multl-nationbl  companies  have  long 
provided  tax  Incentives  for  foreign  explora- 
tion that  were  far  greater  than  the  Incentives 
available  within  tbd  United  States.  If  no 
other  changes  are  maide  in  the  tax  treatment 
of  Oil  beyond  the  teimlnatlon  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  there  Is  a  very  real  possibility 
that  we  would  be  reinforcing  this  unfortu- 
nate situation.  ThusJ  the  termination  of  the 
depletion  allowance  has  to  be  assessed  In 
the  context  of  the  tojtal  tax  treatment  of  oil 
and  of  the  other  policy  changes  in  this  field. 

Subject  to  the  snccessful  resolution  of 
these  questions,  I  fsfvor  the  termination  of 
ce.  It  would  be  a  sig- 
ficant  step  toward  al  tax  system  that  treats 
different  industries  ebually,  and  would  shift 
the  Incentive  for  investment  In  exploration 
and  development  where  it  belongs — toward  a 
good  rate  of  return}  earned  in  the  market 
place. 

Sincerely, 

Otto  Eckstein. 

Public  Interest  Economics  Cxnteb, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  21,  1974. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Ma^nuson, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  MaiInuson:  I  congratulate 
you  and  Senators  Jackson  and  RlbicoS  for 
sponsoring  leglslatloa  that  could  repeal  im- 
mediately the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance for  oil  companies.  Your  measure  will  be 
much  more  effective  tn  alleviating  one  of  the 
long-run  causes  of  our  energy  problems  and 
In  reducing  the  Inequities  in  the  tax  system, 
than  would  the  alternative  legislation  that 
provides  for  gradual  tohaslng  out  of  this  par- 
ticular tax  subsidy.  The  phasing  out  legisla- 
tion would  have  no  effect  on  the  huge  1974 
profits  on  the  oil  companies  and,  with  Its 
offsetting  provisions.  Would  be  ineffective  and 
generally  Inimical  to  {the  public  interest. 

This  amendment,  like  the  Green  amend- 
ment, which  the  House  Democratic  Caucus 
has  voted  to  send  to  the  floor.  Is  compatible 
with  the  position  apvocated  In  the  PIE-C 
on  February  11  of  this 
the  mineral  extractive 
ement  was  endorsed  by 
all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Including  three  of  the  nation's  Nobel 
laureates  In  economics;  it  also  advocated  re- 
moval of  the  special  treatment  of  foreign 
royalty  pajrments  add  excise  taxes,  and  op- 
posed the  proposed  combination  of  a  "tem- 
porary" excess  profitB  tax  with  a  special  In- 
vestment tax  credit,'  An  extra  copy  of  that 
statement  is  enclosefl.  PIE-C  also  supported 
the  Green  amendmefit  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
letter  enclosed), 
enate  will  take  advan- 
Ity  to  make  a  significant 
suitable  tax  advantages 


statement  sent  you 
year,  on  taxation  of 
Industries.  That  stalj 
58  economists  from 


resentatives  (copy  o^ 

I  hope  that  the 
tage  of  this  opportui 
reduction  in  the  ine 
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of  the  oil  companies.  I  would  be  glad  to  talk 
about  helping  to  develop  and  support  further 
legislation  encompasstag  the  foreign  tax 
credits  and  intangible  drilling  allowances 
as  well. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Allen  R.  Ferguson,  President. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

May  13,  1974. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
IJ.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Att'n:  Mr.  Nick  Miller. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  I  am  writing  to 
indicate  my  strong  endorsement  of  your  pro- 
posed effort  to  seek  the  Immediate  repeal  of 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for  oil 
and  gas.  Further  hearings  on  the  subject  are 
unnecessary.  All  that  needs  to  be  said  has 
been,  time  and  time  again. 

The  case  for  repeal  is  clear.  Further  delay 
works  substantial  Injustice. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  Wolfman. 

Georgetown  University, 
Washington,D.C..  May  30,1974. 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  a  research  economist  in 
the  area  of  taxation  of  the  energy  Industry 
and  as  a  former  tax  policy  official  (Director, 
OtBce  of  Tax  Analysis,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury),  I  wish  to  commend  you 
for  the  Introduction  of  legislation  to  bring 
about  the  immediate  elimination  of  percent- 
age depletion. 

This  is,  in  fact,  a  modest  reduction  In  the 
tax  benefits  extended  to  the  oil  and  gas 
industry,  the  permission  to  expend  Intan- 
gible drilling  expenses  on  successful  wells 
remains  as  a  highly  preferential  tax  benefit 
for  oil  and  gas.  Furthermore,  percentage  de- 
pletion is  a  highly  discriminatory  benefit  be- 
tween energy  mdustrles  and  is  an  Impossible 
basis  for  a  long  run  energy  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Gerard  M.  Bbannon. 

Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  14, 1974. 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
(Attention  of  Mr.  Elliott  Segall) . 

Dear  Senator  M.agnuson:  I  understand 
that  you  plan  to  mtroduce  as  an  amendment 
to  an  energy  bUl  In  the  Senate  language  In- 
corporating the  substance  of  those  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  recently  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
removing  percentage  depletion  on  oil  and 
gas.  Your  bill  would  Incorporate  some  im- 
provements In  the  Ways  and  Means  bill  which 
will  be  proposed  by  Congressman  William 
Green. 

I  have  no  useful  opinion  about  the  tactical 
considerations  Involved  in  moving  the  legis- 
lation in  this  way  as  compared  to  following 
the  traditional  channels  of  Senate  action 
on  the  House  bill.  I  do.  however,  want  to 
applaud  your  decision  to  advance  the  sub- 
stance of  this  proposal. 

Percentage  depletion  is  a  bad  tax  provi- 
sion. It  provides  basically  that  value  added 
through  exploiting  our  limited  natural  .re- 
sources will  be  taxed  less  heavily  than  value 
added  through  manufacture.  Thus,  when  oil 
is  selling  at  $7  a  barrel,  the  percentage  deple- 
tion tax  benefit  is  worth  as  much  as  $1.30 
additional  price.  For  oil  manufactured  from 
coal  and  seUing  at  $7  a  barrel,  the  tax  benefit 
is  worth  about  10  cents.  For  energy  gen- 
erated from  solar  heat  there  is  no  percentage 
depletion  benefit.  For  additional  Investment 
in  equipment  or  Insxilatlon  that  saves  a  bar- 
rel of  oil  there  Is  no  tax  benefit. 

This  highly  discriminatory  benefit  is  surely 
an  insane  way  to  deal  with  an  energy  crisis. 


There  may  have  been  a  shadow  of  Justifi- 
cation for  percentage  depletion  when  U.S. 
policy  was  directed  at  protecting  the  high 
cost  VS.  oil  Industry  from  foreign  price 
competition.  In  the  last  year,  however,  we 
have  seen  the  foreign  oil  price  Jump  to  pre- 
viously unheard  of  levels  such  that  VS.  en- 
ergy producers  are  enjoj^lng  windfall  profits. 
It  Is  appropriate  in  this  circumstance  for 
the  VS.  price  to  rise.  We  want  to  exploit 
every  U.S.  energy  source  that  can  deliver 
oil  at  less  than  the  Import  price;  and  we 
want  a  higher  price  for  energy  to  discovirage 
U.S.  consumption  of  energy.  The  proper  UjS. 
policy  is: 

To  remove  Treasury  support  for  the  oil 
industry; 

Permit  oil  and  other  energy  producers  to 
get  their  Incentives  In  the  market  place; 

Tax  the  profits  of  energy  producers;   and 

Use  the  Increased  revenues  to  reduce  the 
taxes  paid  by  constimers. 

When  a  tax  provision  Is  long  In  the  tax 
law.  It  will  have  lead  to  additional  supply 
In  the  affected  Industries  and  Its  sudden  re- 
moval could  Impose  losses  on  producers  who 
expanded  In  reliance  upon  it.  In  the  pres- 
ent circumstance,  however,  the  tripling  of 
the  world  oil  price  is  a  far  greater  benefit  to 
producers  than  percentage  depletion  so  per- 
centage depletion  should  be  removed  in  full, 
effective  for  all  of  1974. 

You  shoiild  not  be  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  this  action  on  Investment  In  the 
energy  Industries.  In  our  capitalist  system, 
profitable  Industries  will  expand  even  with- 
out the  need  of  an  Implicit  subsidy  pro- 
vided by  less  than  normal  taxes  on  windfall 
profits.  Actually,  failure  to  repeal  percentage 
depletion  fully  and  Inunedlately  will  serve 
to  finance  the  expansion  of  existing  large 
oil  companies  In  proportion  to  their  share 
of  the  windfall  profits.  This  can  only  serve 
to  reduce  competition  In  the  energy  Indus- 
tries. 

Neither  should  you  be  concerned  by  the 
complaints  that  this  repeal  will  hurt  "Inde- 
pendents." The  Independent  producers  In 
the  oil  industry,  which  includes  firms  with 
sales  up  to  $50  million,  will,  like  other  firms, 
be  enjoying  windfall  profits  and  are  not 
about  to  go  out  of  buslnees. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill,  even 
with  the  Green  amendment.  Is  still  a  very 
generous  bill  to  the  oil  Industry.  It  leaves 
untouched  the  existing  provisions  for  the 
deduction  of  Intangible  drilling  expenses  on 
successful  wells,  a  capital  cost  recovery  sys- 
tem which  is  far  more  generous  than  that 
extended  to  other  firms. 
Sincerely, 

Oeraro  M.  Brannon. 

[Telegram] 

Bethel,  Vt. 
Senator  Magnttson, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  add  our  strong  support  to  Magnu- 
son depletion  amendment.  Clearly  called  for 
on  efficiency  and  eqvilty  grounds. 

Richard  A.  Musgravk  and  Pxcgt 

MUSGRAVE, 

Harvard  University. 

Wellesley    College, 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  June  4, 1974. 
Hon.  Warren  Magnuson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  I  write  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  HR  8217  that  you, 
Senator  Javlts,  and  Senator  Jackson  have 
submitted  (number  1326).  calling  for  Im- 
mediate repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1974. 

For  use  In  helping  young  t>eople  learn  eco- 
nomic analysis  I  have  used  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  as  an  example  of  Inequitable  taxa- 
tion and  misguided  efforts  to  provide  busi- 
ness with  Incentives  for  capital  Investment. 
Now  that  the  current  energy  crisis  has  made 


the  repeal  of  this  provision  politically  more 
feasible  than  ever  before,  I  hope  very  much 
that  a  piece  of  economic  good  sense  can  be 
achieved.  In  particular  the  argument  that 
repeal  will  have  adverse  effects  on  explora- 
tion and,  therefore,  the  increase  of  oil  reserves 
will  be  diminished  should  be  seen  for  the 
red  herring  it  is.  Other  areas  in  our  tax 
structure  provide  evidence  that  a  threat  to 
profits,  as  to  indlvldxial  Income,  Is  as  likely 
to  Induce  greater  effort  and  greater  Initiative 
as  less.  It  is  also  true  of  course  that  our 
domestic  oil  supply  currently  makes  up  the 
overwhelming  fraction  of  the  total  and  there- 
fore the  repeal  of  this  allowance  will  have 
little  Impact  on  consumer  prices.  I  am  send- 
ing a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Brooke  who  represent  me  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
With  every  good  wish — 
Sincerely, 

Carolyn  Shaw  Bell, 
Katharine  Coman  Professor  of  Economics. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  quote  two  recent  statements  which 
reinforce  the  opinions  expressed  in  these 
letters.  The  first  is  by  Mr.  Fred  Hartley, 
president  of  the  Union  Oil  Co.  He  told  a 
California  State  legislative  committee  on 
crude  oil  pricing: 

I  think  the  incentive  Is  currently  greater 
than  required,  and  that  the  oil  company 
profits  .  .  .  — our  company  Included — verify 

that. 

"He  added  that,  since  new  oil  prices 
have  risen  so  far,  profits  have  risen  more 
than  needed  as  an  incentive  for  more 
exploration. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William 
Simon  testified  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  1  week  ago  that: 

I  am  not  saymg  that.  Just  because  of  the 
capital  intensity  of  this  industry,  as  many 
studies  have  stated,  these  Consumers  have 
grown  Increasingly  more  frustrated  as  oU  in- 
dustry profits  skyrocket.  Energy  supplies 
grow  short,  and  the  oU  subsidy  burden  on 
the  common  taxpayer  increases.  Repeal  of  the 
depletion  allowance,  effective  January  1, 1974, 
will  yield  $8  bUllon  more  revenues  by  1980 
than  the  Ways  and  Means  "oU  tax  reform" 
bill.  This  money  is  readily  available  for  re- 
distribution for  hard-pressed  taxpayers. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  The  choice  is 
simple.  Does  the  Senate  wish  to  maintain 
unconscionably  high  windfall  profits  for 
big  oil,  or  does  the  Senate  wish  to  provide 
relief  to  the  ordinary  working  man? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Griitin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  BIOMEDI- 
CAL RESEARCH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  confer- 
ence papers  on  H.R.  7724,  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
a  national  program  of  biomedical  re- 
search, fellowships,  traineeships,  and 
training  to  assure  the  continued  excel- 
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lence  of  biomedical  research  In  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
have  been  lost. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  vrill  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  94 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  prepare  and  sign  official  duplicates  of  the 
conference  papers  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  7724)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  national  program  of  biomedical  re- 
search, fellowships,  tralneeshlps,  and  train- 
ing to  assure  the  continued  excellence  of  bio- 
medical research  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  94)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT.  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RENEGOTIATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  898.  H.R.  14833,  an  act  to 
extend  the  Renegotiation  Act,  and  that 
the  unfinished  business  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily and  remain  in  a  temporarily 
laid  aside  status  until  the  disposition  of 
the  Renegotiation  Act  or  until  the  close 
of  business  today,  whichever  is  the 
earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (H.R.  14833)  to  extend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  for  eighteen  months. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
bill,  there  is  a  hmitation  of  3  hours  of 
general  debate,  with  30  minutes  on  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  has  control  of  the  time  for 
general  debate?  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  Mr.  Proxmire,  I  believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
Proxmire,  Senator  Long,  and  Senator 
Bennett. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  not  be  charged  against  either 
side.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wil|  call  the  roll. 

The  second  fisistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  cal^  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  M».  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  ^hat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  Rescinded. 

The  PRESIDIING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mj.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliit  during  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  14833,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Ait,  including  votes  there- 
on, the  followiiK  staff  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Pmance  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor:        | 

Michael  Stem,  Robert  Willan,  William 
Morris,  Joe  Humphreys,  William  Galvin, 
Jay  Constantine,  Jim  Mongan,  and 
Karen  Nelson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  followii  ig  staff  members  of  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee  also  have  the  priv- 
iligeof  the  floor  1 

Dr.  Laurence  IVoodworth,  Leon  Klud, 
Bobby  Shapiro,  and  John  King. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  of  legis- 
lation, the  Renei  [otiation  Act  will  expire 
on  June  30, 1974,  The  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  F  nance,  H.R.  14833,  ex- 
tends the  act  for  an  additional  18 
months,  or  until  December  31,  1975.  The 
bill  makes  no  ot  ler  amendments  to  the 
act.  This  is  ident  cal  to  the  House-passed 
bill. 

Let  me  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
renegotiation  piacess  before  discussing 
the  reasons  for  he  18-month  extension 
of  the  Renegotia  ion  Act.  The  purpose  of 
renegotiation  is  to  eliminate  excessive 
profits  on  mllitiry  and  space-related 
Government  contracts.  The  act  author- 
izes the  Renegol  Lation  Board  to  review 
the  total  profit  derived  by  a  contractor 
during  a  fiscal  year  from  all  of  his 
renegotiable  con  racts  and  subcontracts 
in  order  to  deteri  nine  whether  or  not  the 
profit  Is  excessive.  The  Board  Is  em- 
powered to  elimi  late  those  profits  found 
to  be  excessive  in  accordance  with  certain 
factors  set  fortl  in  the  statute.  Thus, 
renegotiation  is  determined  not  with 
respect  to  indiviflual  contracts  but  with 
respect  to  all  renegotiable  contracts  and 
subcontracts  dur  ng  a  year. 

Contractors  w  th  renegotiable  sales  in 
excess  of  the  $1  million  statutory  mini- 
mum for  a  year  must  file  a  report  with 
the  Renegotiati(  n  Board.  Renegotiable 
sales  are  those  \  1th  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Dejartments  of  the  Army 
Navy  and  Air  P  )rce,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, tlie  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  the  Genei  al  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Nationa  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  ftnd  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  VaBious  types  of  contracts 
are  exempt  f ronJ  renegotiation,  some  on 
a  mandatory  basis  such  as  those  for 
standard  comm^cial  articles  and  those 
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with  State  or  Iocs  1  governments.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Board  Has  discretion  to  exempt 
certain  types  of  contracts,  such  as  those 
outside  the  United  States  and  where 
profits  can  be  determined  with  reason- 
able certainty  wpen  the  contract  price 
is  established. 

Mr.  President,!  as  I  indicated  previ- 
ously, the  Renegotiation  Act  would  expire 
as  of  June  30,  J 1974,  without  further 
congressional  actfion.  The  Committee  on 
Finance  is  awate  that  a  number  of 
recommendations  have  been  made  to 
amend  the  Renegotiation  Act. 

I  would  like  to  (point  out,  however,  the 
action  taken  by  Congress  at  the  last 
extension  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  in 
1973. 

At  the  time,  be  th  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  France  recommended  a 
2-year  extension  jof  the  act,  with  a  study 
of  the  renegotiation  process  to  be  made 
by  the  staffs  of  tl  le  Renegotiation  Board 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  The  study  was  to  in- 
clude a  review  ai^d  analysis  of  the  three 
congresslonaJly  sponsored  reports:  the 
House  Committef  on  Government  Oper- 
ations report,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Govjmment  Procurement, 
and  the  GAO  mport.  It  was  contem- 
plated that  a  comprehensive  study  of 
these  and  other  rjecommendations  would 
be  completed  in  ftifficient  time  to  allow 
congressional  rev  ew  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  act  Ii  June  1975.  However 
the  1973  bill.  H.R  7445,  was  amended  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  extend  the  act  for 
only  1  year.  Thife  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted in  conference  and  approved  by 
both  the  House  imd  the  Senate.  Thus, 
the  time  for  the  iitudy  was  significantly 
reduced. 

In  addition,  thj  staff  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Boai'd  was  unable  to  go  on  record 
until  just  recent  y  in  any  official  dis- 
cussion of  the  specific  recommendations 
contained  in  the  aforementioned  reports 
because  of  disapproval  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  of  many  of  the 
Board's  responses  to  the  various  recom- 
mendations and  the  OMB  delay  in  fi- 
nally granting  spproval  to  what  the 
Board  ultimately  recommended  to  the 
Congress.  Faced  tvith  no  combined  re- 
port by  the  staffs  of  the  Board  and  the 
Joint  Committee  in  sufficient  time  before 
the  Jime  30,  1974,  expiration  date,  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  published 
a  preliminary  report  independently  of 
the  staff  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
This  report  prese  ited  a  summary  anal- 
ysis of  the  renege  itiation  process  and  of 
the  various  recommendations  made  in 
the  three  reports. 

Since  there  waf  not  sufficient  time  to 
complete  the  comprehensive  study  as 
contemplated  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance last  year,  [the  committee  agreed 
with  the  House  tiiat  the  Renegotiation 
Act  should  be  extended  this  time  through 
the  end  of  the  fi|-st  session  of  the  next 
Congress  in  order  for  the  study  to  be 
completed  by  the  Joint  Committee  staff. 
The  Committee  oki  Finance  expects  the 
Joint  Committee  staff  study  to  be  com- 
pleted well  beforj  the  end  of  1975,  so 
that  there  will  b;  sufficient  time  for  a 
comprehensive  reiiew  of  the  entire  re- 
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negotiation  process  at  that  time.  The  18- 
month  period  was  selected  instead  of  a 
2-year  extension  as  recommended  by  the 
Board  so  that  the  committee  would  make 
its  substantive  review  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  first  session  of  the  94th  Congress. 

In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  within 
the  next  18  months  the  backlog  of  rene- 
gotiation cases  resulting  from  Vietnam- 
related  procedure  will  be  largely  elim- 
inated. For  example,  the  Board  reports 
that  the  bulk  of  the  excessive  profit 
determinations  made  during  the  first  9 
months  of  fiscal  year  1974  were  appli- 
cable to  contractor  fiscal  years  1967- 
1969. 

For  the  above  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  has  requested 
that  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  complete  Its 
study  on  the  renegotiation  process.  The 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  Is  to  con- 
tinue their  consultation  with  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  staff,  and  make  a  final 
report  in  time  for  hearings  to  be  held 
well  before  the  expiration  of  the  act,  as 
extended  by  the  bill. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Renegotiation 
Board  is  requested  to  report  its  legisla- 
tive recommendations  early  in  1975  to 
give  sufficient  time  for  them  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Joint  Committee  staff  prior 
to  the  hearings.  The  Board  Is  further 
requested  to  continue  Its  review  of  the 
statutory  factors  used  In  determining  ex- 
cessive profits  In  order  to  clarify  the 
application  of  the  factors  In  different 
cases.  The  committee  believes  that  this 
is  very  important  In  considering  further 
legislative  changes. 

Although  the  Renegotiation  Board 
made  several  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
agreed  with  the  House  that  It  would  be 
better  to  consider  these  proposals  at  the 
time  the  committee  makes  its  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  entire  renegotiation 
process  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  H.R.  14833,  was 
reported  without  objection  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  I  urge  its  passage 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  waiting 
for  Senators  to  offer  their  amendments 
on  this  measure,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia v,'ishes  to  make  a  statement,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  him.  without  prejudicing  my  rights 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  that  in  the  next  day 
or  so  a  resolution  will  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  to  extend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  30  days.  The  authorization  ex- 
pires on  June  30,  and  the  proposal  will 
be  to  extend  It  for  30  days.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  as  I  understand  it,  a  new 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  consideration 
of  the  30-day  resolution,  I  hope  that 
whoever  manages  thl.s  matter  will  bring 
to  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Export- 


Import  Bank  stating  that  no  additional 
loans  will  be  made  to  the  Soviet  Union 
during  that  30-day  period.  Many  of 
us  have  been  concerned  about  the 
large  number  of  loans,  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  tax  funds,  that  have  been 
made  available  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  has  been  done  in  defiance  of  leg- 
islation which  already  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  Senate  is  being  asked  and  If  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  extend  for  30 
days  the  life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
so  that  the  new  legislation  can  be  con- 
sidered at  the  end  of  that  time,  then 
the  Bank  should  be  willing  to  give  a  letter 
to  Congress  stating  that  no  additional 
funds  will  be  made  available  to  the  So- 
viet Union  until  Congress  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  full  extension  of 
the  Bank  Act. 

In  the  interest  of  time  I  hope  that 
whoever  is  handling  this  legislation  will 
contact  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
arrange  for  such  a  communication  to  be 
sent  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  who,  in 
turn,  could  read  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding. 


RENEGOTIATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14833)  to 
extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  for 
18  months. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  know  that 
amendments  have  been  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF).  I  do  not  intend  to  resist  these 
amendments;  In  fact,  I  wish  to  support 
them. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  I  ask  that  his 
amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
for  Mr.  Taft,  proposes  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  Section  1631  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"Reimbursement  to  States  for  Interim 
Assistance  Payments  (g)(1)  Notwithstand- 
ing subsection  (d)(1)  and  subsection  (b) 
as  it  relates  to  the  payment  of  less  than  the 
correct  amount  of  benefits,  the  Secretary 
may  upon  written  authorization  by  an  in- 
dividual, withhold  benefits  due  with  respect 
to  that  individual  and  may  pay  to  a  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof  as  may  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  the  State) 
from  the  benefits  withheld  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  reimburse  the  State  (or  political 
subdivision  thereof)  for  interim  assistance 
furnished  on  behalf  of  the  individual  by  the 
State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  benefits  means  supplemental  security 
Income  benefits  under  this  title  and  any- 
State  supplementary  payments  under  Sec- 
tion 1616  or  under  Section  212  of  Pi.  98-66 
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which  the  Secretary  makes  on  behalf  of  a 
State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof)  that 
th©  Secretary  has  determined  to  be  due 
with  respect  to  the  individual  at  the  time 
the  Secretary  makes  the  first  payment  of 
benefits.  A  cash  advance  made  pursuant  to 
Section  1631  (a)  (4)  (A)  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  the  first  payment  of  benefits  for  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsectton,  the 
term  Interim  assistance  means  assistance  fi- 
nanced from  Stat©  or  local  funds  and  fur- 
nished for  meeting  basic  needs  during  the 
period,  beginning  with  the  month  in  which 
th©  individual  filed  an  application  for  bene- 
fits (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2) ) ,  for  which 
he  was  eligible  for  such  benefits. 

"(4)  In  order  for  a  State  to  receive  reim- 
bursement imder  the  provision  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  State  shall  have  In  effect  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  which  shall  pro- 
vide— 

"(i)  that  if  the  Secretary  makes  payment 
to  the  state  (or  subdivision  of  the  State  as 
provided  for  under  the  agreement)  in  reim- 
bursement for  interim  assistance  (as  defined 
In  paragraph  (3) )  for  any  individual  in  an 
amount  greater  than  the  reimbiorsable 
amount  authorized  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the 
Stat©  (or  subdivision  of  the  State  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  agreement)  shall  pay 
to  the  Individual  the  balance  of  such  pay- 
ment In  excess  of  th©  reimbursable  amount 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but  in  any  event 
within  ten  working  days  or  a  shorter  period 
specified  in  the  agreement;  and 

"(U)  such  other  rules  as  th©  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  achieve  efficient  and  ef- 
fective administration  of  this  provision  and 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program 
established  by  this  title,  Including  protec- 
tion of  hearing  rights  for  any  individual  ag- 
grieved by  action  taken  by  the  Stat©  (or 
subdivision  of  the  State  as  provided  for 
under  th©  agreement)  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  disagreement  con- 
cerning payment  by  the  Secretary  to  a  State 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  nor  the  amount  retained  by  th© 
State  (or  subdivision  of  the  State  as  pro- 
vided for  luider  an  agreement  under  para- 
graph (4)). 

"  ( 6 )  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
expire  on  June  30,  1975.  At  least  sixty  (60) 
days  prior  to  such  expiration  date,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  as- 
sessing the  effects  of  actions  taken  pxirsuant 
to  this  subsection,  including  the  adequacy 
of  Interim  assistance  provided  and  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  administration 
of  such  provisions.  Such  report  may  Include 
such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  an 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled  individual  ap- 
pUes  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion for  supplemental  security  Income 
(SSI)  benefits,  a  certain  amount  of  time 
is  needed  for  that  Agency  to  determine 
his  eligibility  and  process  his  claim  to 
payment.  While  this  processing  is  going 
on,  several  States  have  provided  Interim 
payments  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons  imtil 
their  SSI  checks  start  coming.  Present 
law.  however,  does  not  provide  for  reim- 
bursing the  States  for  these  Interim  pay- 
ments even  though  the  State  payment 
would  have  been  unnecessary  If  the  SSI 
claim  had  been  processed  sooner.  The 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Social 
Security  Admhilstratlon,  upon  authori- 
zation by  the  Individual,  to  withhold 
from  his  first  SSI  check  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  reimburse  the  State  for  any 
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interim  payments  it  may  have  made  to 
him  in  lieu  of  SSI  benefits  for  which  he 
was  eligible  but  which  had  not  yet  been 
processed.  No  additional  cost  over  pres- 
ent law  would  be  involved.  The  amend- 
ment is  temporary,  expiring  on  June  30, 
1975. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  meri- 
torious, and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
would  have  taken  care  of  the  item  had  it 
been  brought  before  the  committee. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  seen  fit  to  support  and 
accept  my  amendment.  It  should  provide 
relief  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  citizens  without 
increasing  Federal  Income  supplementa- 
tion costs.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  agree  to 
allow  this  to  happen. 

As  the  chairman  has  explained,  my 
amendment  would  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  reimburse  States  and 
local  governments  for  emergency  assist- 
ance which  they  provide  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  individuals  waiting  for  deter- 
minations of  eligibility  for  supplemen- 
tary security  income. 

It  has  become  apparently  already  after 
only  6  months  that  the  lack  of  a  viable 
emergency  assistance  program  is  a  tragic 
shortcoming  of  the  new  SSI  program. 
While  it  is  true  that  benefits  are  paid 
retroactively  once  a  determination  of  eli- 
gibility is  made,  this  is  of  little  con- 
solation to  the  potential  recipient  during 
the  2  to  5  months  that  he  sometimes 
must  wait  for  a  determination.  The  food 
bills,  medical  bills,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  will  not  wait  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  make  its  de- 
termination. 

Tragically,  the  delays  generally  have 
been  the  longest  when  our  disabled  citi- 
zens are  involved.  They  may  receive  im- 
mediate assistance  which  continues  for 
3  months  if  they  are  determined  pre- 
sumptively disabled.  However,  this  deter- 
mination is  made  only  imder  extremely 
limited  circumstances,  such  as  cases  of 
double  amputees,  paraplegics,  or  those 
who  are  obviously  blind.  Other  "pre- 
sumptively eligible"  citizens  may  receive 
only  a  one-time  advance  of  $100,  which 
is  available  only  upon  determinations 
that  they  face  financial  emergencies. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  made  the  argument  that  State  and 
local  governments  should  administer  any 
programs  of  emergency  advances. 

However,  these  governments  are  im- 
derstandably  reluctant  to  do  so  since 
they  cannot  be  assured  of  being  reim- 
bursed by  the  SSI  recipient  once  the 
retroactive  payment  of  SSI  benefits  has 
been  made.  As  a  result,  in  many  States 
and  areas  the  emergency  assistance  pro- 
grams are  extremely  inadequate. 

My  amendment  would  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  reimburse  State  and 
local  governments  for  emergency  assist- 
ance payments  to  an  SSI  recipient,  by 
deducting  those  payments  from  the  re- 
cipient's retroactive  SSI  payment.  Pro- 
tections are  Included  to  Insure  that  the 
SSI  recipient  participates  in  this  ar- 


rangement on  a  voluntary  basis  and  is 
paid  any  SSI  owe  1  retroactively  to  him 
within  10  working  days  of  its  receipt  by 
a  State  or  local  g  »vemment.  A  Jime  30, 
1975,  expiration  d^te  is  included  so  that 
while  adopting  my  arrangement  to  pro- 
vide immediate  relief.  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  evaluate  the  Federal  role  in  pro- 
viding this  type  o|  assistance.  To  facili- 
tate this  end,  the  jGovernment  would  be 
required  to  report  |on  the  effectiveness  of 
this  legislation  aiid  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  t  60  days  prior  to  its 
expiration  date. 
This  amendmerft  is  the  result  of  hard 
of  administration  and 
Welfare    Association 


work  on  the  part 
American    Public 


staff  oflBcials.  I  b'lieve  that  it  will  ad- 
dress the  problem  in  a  manner  which  is 
satisfactory  enou(  h  to  all  concerned  so 
that  it  can  be  eiacted  promptly.  The 
administration  on  emergency  advances 
will  remain  at  ledst  for  now  a  State  or 
local  function,  btt  those  governments 
win  now  have  assiired  reimbursement  for 
advances  to  persoDs  eligible  for  SSI.  As  a 
result,  the  governments  will  be  able  to 
offer  much  expanded  emergency  assist- 
h  minimized  financial 
ntly.  many  more  SSI 
able  to  receive  as- 
ly  upon  application 


ance  programs  wil 
risk.  Most  Impor 
beneficiaries  will 
sistance  immediaj 
for  SSI. 

An  extra  2  or  3 
emment  assistan 


months  without  Gov- 
e  can  mean  the  se- 
verest hardship  t0  some  of  our  elderly, 
blind,  and  disable^  citizens.  By  adopting 


my  amendment 
such  cases,  withoi 
money  for  a  cha< 
cuse  for  inaction. 
Mr.  President, 
an  amendment 


'e  can  prevent  many 
even  spending  much 

ige.  I  can  see  no  ex- 
June  3  I  introduced 
the  debt  limit  bill 


which  would  preient  some  SSI  recipi- 


ents from  being 
a  discriminatorj* 
two  amendments 


it  off  food  stamps  In 
lanner  on  June  30.  My 
leal  with  problems  re- 
lated to  the  SSI  program  which  must  be 
straightened  out  immediately,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  Coi  igress  has  now  passed 
a  bill  which  woul  I  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  my  debt  1  mlt  amendment.  Sev- 
eral other  problems  have  developed  in 
this  program  and  I  am  now  considering 
legislation  to  deal  with  them. 

In  the  meantime ,  however,  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  [not  fail  to  take  final 
action  upon  this  imendment.  The  Sen- 
ate's action  today  is  a  fine  start. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  bacl^  his  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yi«ld  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDIND  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  aniendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  read.  J 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  b^  stated. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk 
ceeded  to  read  ttie  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  imendment  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rec  3rd. 


The 


pro- 


The  amendment 
In  the  Record  Is  as 


June  25,  197 ^ 

ordered  to  be  printed 
follows: 


bUl,  add  the  foUowing 


At  the  end  of  the 
new  sections: 

Sec.  — .  The  last  ^ntence  of  section  203 
(e)  (2)  of  the  PederBl-State  Extended  tJn- 
employment  CompetiBatlon  Act  of  1970  (as 
added  by  section  20  of  Public  Law  93-233 
and  amended  by  section  2  of  Public  Law 
93-256)  Is  further  aqiended  by  striking  out 
"1974"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■'1975". 

Sec.  — .  Section  204(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1971 
Is  amended  by  strlklflg  out  "903(b)  (3)"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "905(d)". 


Mr.   RIBICOFP. 


Mr.   President,  this 


amendment  would  extend  the  life  of  the 
extended  benefits  imder  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  pDgram.  This  program 
provides  an  additional  13  weeks  of  un- 
employment benefits  over  and  above  the 
26  weeks  of  benefits  paid  under  the  regu- 
lar program.  1 

When  the  extended  benefits  program 
was  enacted  into  l^w  back  in  1970,  there 
were  two  requireitients  for  eligibility. 
First,  the  State's  insured  unemployment 
had  to  be  at  4  perc  ent.  And,  second,  un- 
emplojTnent  had  Ut  be  rising  at  20  per- 
cent over  the  previa  )us  2  years.  At  a  time 
of  increasing  unemployment,  most 
States  could  participate  because  their 
imemployment  was  rising  at  the  required 
20  percent. 

In  the  last  yearj  however,  unemploy- 
ment has  leveled  bff — often,  as  in  the 
case  of  Connecticut,  at  a  relatively  high 
level. 

In  order  to  alloi 
to  participate  In 
program,     Congred 


States  to  continue 
le  extended  benefits 
has     temporarily 


waived  the  20-percent  requirement,  most 
recently  in  March  if  1974  for  a  3 -month 
period.  As  of  June  SO,  1974,  however,  no 
State  will  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
extended  program  [  unless  it  meets  the 
20-percent  require  m«it.  My  proposal 
waives  the  20 -pen  sent  requirement  for 
an  additional  year. 

At  the  present  ti  ne  the  States  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Delaware.  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  M  nnesota.  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  imd  Washington  are 
paying  benefits  un(  ler  the  extended  pro- 
gram. Connecticut  has  been  eligible  to 
pay  entended  benefits  since  late  Feb- 
ruary, but  the  State  legislature  has  failed 
to  enact  the  enabl  ng  legislation  neces- 
sary to  permit  an  e  dditional  13  weeks  of 
benefits. 

If  my  proposal  ij  adopted,  the  follow- 
ing States  will  b«;ome  eligible  for  an 
additional  13  weeks  of  benefits: 

Alaska,  California,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Hawaii,  Idaho,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  ^Ilnnesota,  Montana. 
Nevada,  New  Jersdy,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Puerto  Ricoj  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Washin^n,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. J 

It  Is  time  to  extend  the  requirement 
that  unemployment  be  rising  at  20  per- 
cent.  My  bill   allows  States  to  change 


their  laws  so  that 


can  receive  the  additional  13  weeks  of 
benefits  without  n  gard  to  any  20-per- 


cent provision. 
In  Connecticut 


unemployed  workers 


t  is  Imperative  that 


additional    assistance    to    unemployed 


June  25,  197 Jf 
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workers  be  provided.  In  mid-AprU  Con- 
necticut unemployment  was  estimated  at 
82,000  or  5.8  percent  as  compared  with 
79,100  or  5.7  percent  In  March.  While 
many  of  these  unemployed  workers  are 
receiving  unemployment  benefits  over 
10,000  of  them  exhausted  their  26  weeks 
of  benefits  between  November  of  1973 
and  February  of  1974. 

Workers  who  exhaust  their  26  weeks  of 
benefits  and  still  have  no  jobs  will  have 
no  place  to  go  except  on  welfare  unless 
my  legislation  Is  enacted.  We  must  pro- 
vide help  for  workers  and  their  families 
who  are  temporarily  out  of  work.  My  bill 
provides  that  help. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
discussed  with  the  Labor  Department.  I 
have  a  letter  addressed  to  Chairman 
Long  indicating  that  the  administration 
accepts  -the  1-year  extension.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  chairman  and. 
as  I  understand  It,  having  cleared  it  with 
the  administration,  he  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept It. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  which.  In  effect, 
states  that  the  administration  favors  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Depaetment  of  Laboh, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  25,  1974. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance,  V.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chairmak:  As  you  know,  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  93-256  suspended  for  a 
period  of  3  months  the  "120  percent  factor" 
In  the  State  "on"  and  "off"  Indicators  of  the 
Federal-State  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits program.  This  factor  requires  that  ex- 
tended benefits  are  not  payable  In  a  State 
unless  the  rates  of  Insured  unemployment 
are  at  least  20  percent  higher  than  they  had 
been  In  the  prior  2  years.  The  suspeiislons 
enacted  by  Congress  have  allowed  a  State 
to  participate  voluntarUy  In  the  program 
without  regard  to  this  factor,  as  long  as  In- 
sured unemployment  In  the  State  Is  suffi- 
ciently high.  The  present  temporary  sus- 
pension will  expire  with  respect  to  weeks  of 
unemployment  which  begin  after  July  1, 
1974. 

There  appears  to  be  general  agreement 
that  the  120  percent  factor  has  not  operated 
as  Intended,  and,  but  for  the  temporary 
waiver  enacted  by  the  Congress  on  four  occa- 
sions, would  have  resulted  In  extended  bene- 
fits being  unavailable  In  States  with  very 
high  rates  of  Insured  unemployment,  be- 
cause such  rates,  high  as  they  were,  were  not 
at  least  20  percent  higher  than  they  had 
been  In  the  prior  2  years. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
permanent  suspension  of  the  120  percent  fac- 
tor or  Its  repeal  Is  an  adequate  solution  to 
questions  of  unemployment  Insurance  dura- 
tion. Permanent  suspension  or  repeal  without 
dealing  with  the  problems  with  which  the 
120  percent  factor  was  originally  Intended  to 
deal  would  merely  create  other  Inequities 
and  Imbalances  In  the  system. 

A  fiui  study  of  dviratlon  Issues,  Including 
the  adequacy  of  the  existing  trigger  mecha- 
nism, is  clearly  necessary  and  such  a  study 
Is  now  underway  In  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

In  order  to  allow  time  for  such  a  study  and 
appropriate  Congressional  consideration,  we 
would  not  object  at  this  time  to  another 
temporary  extension  of  the  option  to  dis- 
regard the  120  percent  factor  provided  that 


such  extension  Is  accompanied  by  a  provi- 
sion amending  section  204 (b)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation  Act  to 
substitute  a  reference  to  section  905(d)  of 
the  Social  Seciurlty  Act  for  the  reference  to 
903(b)(3).  Advances  from  the  Treasury 
which  were  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  emer- 
gency benefits  would  thus  be  repayable  in 
the  same  manner  as  advances  for  the  present 
extended  benefits  program.  Thus,  these  ad- 
vances would  be  repayable  from  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  fimds  rather  than  Reed 
Act  funds. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  for  additional  in- 
terim extensions,  we  would  not  object  to 
providing  the  States  the  option  to  waive  the 
120  percent  factor  with  respect  to  weeks  of 
unemployment  beginning  before  July  1, 
1975. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

PZTZR  J.  Breknax, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed 
to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  1611  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  Public 
Law  92-603  and  as  In  effect  on  July  1,  1974) 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A),  by  Inserting 
"(or,  if  greater,  the  amount  determined 
tmder  section  1617)"  Immediately  after 
"ei.752"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  (A),  by  Inserting 
"(or,  if  greater,  the  amount  determined 
under  section  1617)"  Immediately  after 
"$2,628": 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)  (1) ,  by  Inserting  "(or. 
If  greater,  the  amount  determined  under 
section  1617)"  Immediately  after  "$1,752"; 
and 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  (2) ,  by  Inserting  "(or. 
If  greater,  the  amount  determined  under 
section  1617) "  inmiedlately  after  "$2,628". 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of 
Public  Law  92-603)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"COST -or -LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  1617.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary, 
pursuant  to  section  215(1)  makes  a  deter- 
mination that  a  base  quarter  In  a  calendar 
year  Is  also  a  cost-of-living  computation 
quarter,  he  shall  determine  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  (together  with,  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  material  required  by 


section  215(1)  (2)  (D)  to  be  published  therein 
by  reason  of  such  determination)  the  sup- 
plemental security  benefit  rate  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b) )  which  shall  be 
effective  for  the  i>erlod  beginning  with  the 
month  foUowlng  the  first  month  that  the 
Increase  (if  any)  In  benefits  payable  under 
title  H  becomes  effective  under  section  215(1) 
by  reason  of  such  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(b)  (1)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'supplemental  security  benefit  rate'  means 
whichever  of  the  foUowlng  Is  the  greater — 

"(A)  the  dollar  amoiints  (namely,  $1,752 
and  $2,628,  referred  to  In  sections  1611(a)  (1) 
(A),  1611(a)(2)(A).  1611(b)(1),  and  1611 
(b)(2)).  or 

"(B)  the  dollar  amounts  (referred  to  in 
such  sections)  which  were  in  effect  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  most  recent  increase 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  supplemental  security  benefit 
rate  which  shall  be  effective  by  reason  of  an 
increase  brought  about  by  the  application  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  such  rate,  as  in  effect 
inamedlately  prior  to  such  Increase,  plus  a 
per  centum  thereof  equal  to  the  per  centum 
of  Increase  In  benefits  payable  xmder  title  II 
brought  about  pursuant  to  section  215(1).". 

(c)  Section  211(a)(1)(A)  of  Public  Law 
93-66  (as  in  effect  on  July  1, 1974)  is  amend- 
ed by  strUtlng  "$876"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "an  amount  equal  to  60  per  centum 
of  the  amount  specified  in  section  1611  (a) 
(1)(A)". 

(d)  Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  Immediately  after 
section  1617  (as  added  by  subsection  (b) )  the 
following  new  section: 

"OPERATION  OP  state  SUPPLEMENTAL  FBOGEAMS 

"Sec.  1618.  (a)  In  order  for  any  State 
(other  than  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  which 
has  at  any  time  after  December  1973  had  In 
effect  a  program  of  supplementation  pay- 
ments described  In  section  1616  (a)  to  be 
eUglble  for  payments  pursuant  to  title  XIX, 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  any  calen- 
dar quarter  which  beings — 

"  ( 1 )  after  June  30, 1975,  or,  if  later, 

"(2)  after  the  calendar  quarter  In  which 
supplementation  payments  are  first  made 
under  such  program,  such  State  must  have 
in  effect  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
whereby  the  State  will — 

"  (3)  continue  to  operate  such  program. 

"(4)  maintain,  xmder  such  program,  a  level 
of  benefits  which  (prior  to  application  of  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (5))  Is  not  lower 
than  the  level  of  benefits  under  the  program 
for  the  first  month  that  the  program  was  in 
effect,  or  (if  later)  January  1974,  and 

"(5)  In  determining  ellgibUlty  for  and  the 
amount  of  payment  to  which  any  applicant 
or  recipient  Is  entitled  imder  the  program 
disregard  an  amount  of  the  Income,  includ- 
ing income  in  the  form  of  benefits  payable 
under  section  1611,  of  such  applicant  or 
recipient  equal  to  the  amount,  if  any,  by 
which 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  increases 
which  have  occurred  in  the  level  of  supple- 
mental security  benefits  payable  under  this 
title  as  a  result  of  cost-of-living  adjustments 
under  section  1617  (as  determined  imder  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary)  since  the  first 
month  with  respect  to  which  payments  were 
made  under  the  State  program  of  supple- 
mentation, exceeds. 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  in- 
creases over  the  level  specified  in  paragraph 
(4)  which  have  occurred  In  the  level  of 
benefits  under  such  State  program. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  In  determining  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  the  level  of 
benefits  provided  under  a  State  supplemen- 
tation program  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
any  increases  In  such  level,  shall  (after  re- 
viewing the  program  as  it  affects  the  various 
classes  and  categories  of  beneficiaries  covered 
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thereunder)  consider  the  program  as  It  af- 
fects the  vast  majority  of  beneficiaries;  and 
the  Secretary  shall  not  determine  that  a 
State  has  failed  to  meet  the  requirements 
Imposed  by  paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  of  such 
subsection  solely  because  Its  supplementa- 
tion program  does  not  meet  in  one  or  more 
respects  or  in  the  case  of  one  or  more 
classes  or  categories  of  beneficiaries,  such 
requirements,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  level  of  benefits  provided  under  such 
program  to  the  beneficiaries  thereunder, 
when  such  t)eneflciarles  are  viewed  as  a 
single  group,  is  not  significantly  lower  than 
the  level  which  would  obtain  if  such  re- 
quu-ements  were  fully  met  In  every  respect 
and  in  the  case  of  each  and  every  class  or 
category  of  beneficiaries." 

(e)  Section  212(a)  (3)  (C)  (1)  of  Public  Law 
93-«6  is  amended  by  inserting  "(except  that, 
there  shall  not  be  counted  so  much  of  any 
such  benefit  for  any  month  as  Is  attributable 
to  any  increase  made  In  the  level  of  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits  pursuant  to 
section  1617  of  such  Act)"  Immediately  after 
"Social  Security  Act". 

(f )  The  limitation  Imposed  by  section  401 
(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972  on  the  amount  payable  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  a 
State  pursuant  to  its  agreement  or  agree- 
ments under  section  1616  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  shall  be  applied  without  regard 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  in  the  case 
of  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  so  much 
of  the  expenditures  under  the  agreement  or 
agreements  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  en- 
able the  State  to  meet  the  requirements  im- 
posed by  section  1618  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  to  meet  the  requirement  imposed  by 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section. 

Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  so  as  to  read 
as  follows:  "An  Act  to  amend  Public  Law 
93-233  to  extend  for  an  additional  twelve 
months  (untu  July  1,  1975)  the  eligibility 
of  supplemental  security  mcome  recipients 
for  food  stamps,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  present  law 
provides  for  automatic  increases  In  so- 
cial security  benefits  if  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  at  least  3  percent  during 
the  prior  year.  Under  the  Mondale 
amendment.  Federal  SSI  benefits  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  would  be  In- 
creased by  the  same  percentage  and  at 
the  same  time  as  social  security  benefits 
whenever  there  is  an  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increase  In  social  security  benefits. 
In  addition,  each  State  would  have  to 
raise  the  level  of  Income  assurance  which 
It  has  established  for  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  persons  by  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  automatic  cost  of  living  Increase  In 
the  Federal  SSI  level.  Based  on  the  cur- 
rent size  of  the  SSI  rolls  and  assuming  a 
10  percent  annual  rate  of  inflation  In 
1974.  it  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
automatically  increasing  Federal  SSI 
benefits  would  be  roughly  $300  million  In 
fiscal  year  1976— the  first  year  the  pro- 
posal would  be  effective.  In  most  States, 
the  requirement  that  the  increase  be 
passed  along  to  recipients  would  Involve 
no  substantial  increase  in  the  amoimt  of 
benefits  being  paid  by  a  State.  In  eight 
States — California,  Hawaii,  Massachu- 
setts, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin — there 
would  be  an  absolute  cost  to  the  States. 
The  additional  costs  In  these  States  re- 
sulting from  the  amendment  would  be 
shared  evenly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, $75  million,  and  the  States,  $75 
mUlion. 
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Mr.  MONDALB  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  jthis  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  ajad  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  ^umfhrzt). 

Mr.  PresIdentJ  as  every  American 
knows,  these  are  times  of  intolerable  in- 
flation. In  the  la«t  year  alone,  the  Con- 
simier  Price  IndeK  rose  by  10.2  percent. 
All  Americans  ate  suffering  under  this 
burden.  But  thoae  who  suffer  most  are 
the  aged  poor,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled 
who  must  struggle  to  live  on  fixed  In- 
comes which  do  nbt  grow  as  the  economy 
expands.  I 

No  national  cosimitment  Is  more  fun- 
damental to  the  character  of  this  Na- 
tion than  our  promise  to  help  these 
citizens  toward  a  .decent  retirement. 

And  In  the  fall  tot  1972,  we  made  major 
strides  toward  iteallzlng  this  commit- 
ment. The  Social!  Security  Amendments 
of  1972  provided  If  or  automatic  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  the  social  security 
program.  And  tljese  amendments  pro- 
vided for  replaci4g  the  old  and  complex 
program  of  aid  tb  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  with  tha  new  SSI  program — a 
Federal  guaranteed  minimum  Income  for 
the  aged,  blind,  find  disabled. 

At  present  the  SSI  program,  which 
went  into  effect  list  January  1,  provides 
a  nationwide  minimum  Income  of  $140  a 
month  for  age(^  blind,  and  disabled 
Americans. 

This  amoimt 
July  1.  This  is  bj 
even  adequate. 
States,    suppleme 
Federal  payment  j 
tial  if  the  progra? 

Unfortunately, 


11  Increase  to  $146  on 
I  no  means  generous  or 
Id  in  a  majority  of 
itation  of  this  basic 
)y  the  States  is  essen- 
Is  to  work  fairly. 
. .  [the  law  which  estab- 
lished the  SSI  program  does  not  provide 
for  automatic  cOst-of-living  increases. 
This  means  that  tvhen  cost-of-living  in- 
creases take  plac*  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  SSI  pt  yments  are  reduced  by 
the  same  dollar  a  mount.  Elderly  Ameri- 
cans who  are  poor  are  effectively  deprived 
of  the  cost-of-living  increases  provided 
imder  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  is  a 
form  of  unjustiflible  cruelty  which  we 
cannot  tolerate. 

But  simply  pDviding  lor  automatic 
cost-of-living  Inc -eases  in  the  SSI  pro- 
gram is  not  enou  ;h. 

In  January  of  t  lis  year  there  were  ap- 
proximately 3  iiuilon  SSI  recipients 
throughout  the  "Jatlon.  And  of  these, 
nearly  half  were  r  ;celvlng  supplementary 
payments  from  Slate  government.  Under 
current  law,  Fet^ral  cost-of-living  In- 
creases are  not  "pfi.ssed  through"  to  these 
recipients  of  coml  lined  Fedaral-State  as- 
sistance. Instead,  the  increased  Federal 
payments  may  be  retained  by  State  gov- 
ernment and  used  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever. The  two  a  31  Increases  enacted  to 
date — one  which  took  effect  January  1 
and  one  which  will  take  effect  July  1 — 
have  in  effect  reeulted  in  .->dding  hun- 
dreds of  millions  <^f  dollars  tt  the  general 
revenues  of  Statel  government.  With  re- 
blind  and  disabled 
State  supplementary 
lave  not  In  most  cases 
Ig  Increases  as  the  Con- 


spect  to  those  a 
persons  recelvin 
pasmients,  they 
led  to  cost-of-li 
gress  intended. 
And   there   Is 


X  third  problem.  The 


medicaid  progran  i  provides  medical  care 


for  low-income 


persons  Including  the 
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aged,  blind  and  cisabled.  Yet  in  many 
States,  a  small  inc  ease  In  social  security 
income  can  renderi  a  recipient  totally  in- 
eligible for  the  me  Ucald  program — ^leav- 
ing that  person  ^ar  worse  off  In  real 
terms  than  before  the  Increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  which 
I  propose  today  ;  would  address  these 
three  key  problem^: 

By  proposing  cOst-of-livIng  increases 
in  the  SSI  prograin  to  accompany  such 
increases  under  tfte  social  security  pro- 
gram, my  amendment  would  help  assure 
that  social  security  increases  are  "passed 
through"  to  the  agied,  blind  and  disabled; 

By  requiring  States  which  supplement 
to  pass  these  increases  through  to  SSI 
recipients  receiving  supplemental  pay- 
ments, my  amendment  would  assure  that 
the  benefit  of  Federal  cost-of-living  in- 
creases Is  given  t<i  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  and  not  to  treasuries  of  State 
government;  and  | 

By  assuring  simultaneous  cost-of-liv- 
mg  mcreases  in  both  SSI  and  social 
security,  my  amendment  assures  that 
Social  Security  cfist-of-living  Increases 
will  not  render  thte  aged,  blmd  and  dis- 
abled ineligible  fir  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. J 

Mr.  President,  in  his  economic  mes- 
sage the  President  recommended  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  the  SSI  program. 
The  staff  of  the  Finance  Committee,  as- 
suming 10  percent  Inflation  over  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  has  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  this  provision  would 
amount  to  $300  million  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  In  most  States,  the  additional  re- 
quirement to  passj  through  the  cost-of- 
living  Increase  wo|ild  not  result  m  sub- 
stantial additional  expenditures.  The 
States  would  be  a*ked  not  to  retain  the 
Federal  cost-of-liiing  increase  in  their 
own  treasuries. 

In  eight  Stated — California,  Hawaii, 
Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Rhode  Islakid,  and  Wisconsin- 
there  would  be  an  additional  cost.  These 
States  have  entered  tato  an  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Government  under 
which,  in  return  |for  State  payment  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  its  full  1972 
cost  of  assistance,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assumes  full  responsibility  for  any 
increase  in  costs  due  to  increased  case- 
load. Under  presmit  law,  cost-of-living 
increases  In  these  States  are  wholly  a 
StatiB  responsibility^.  In  these  States,  our 
amendment  Imposes  the  new  require- 
ment that  States  increase  their  payment 
to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  by  the 
amount  of  any  Federal  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  the  SSI  jprogram.  In  addition, 
our  amendment  ptovides  for  Federal  re- 
imbursement of  o;ie-half  of  these  addi- 
tional costs.  Pedeial  cost  of  this  provi- 
sion in  fiscal  yesr  1976  has  been  es- 
timated to  be  $75  nillion. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  regret  that 
these  "passthrou^"  provisions  cannot 
be  made  appllcab  e  to  the  Federal  SSI 
and  social  securit;'^  Increases  which  will 
take  place  on  Jul3  1. 1  would  emphasize 
that  It  Is  within  ;he  power — and  I  be- 
lieve It  is  the  responsibility — of  every 
State  to  pro\ide  a  cost-of-living  benefit 
to  their  aged,  bllni  L  and  disabled  citizens. 
I  hope  that  they  w  11  do  so. 

And  I  also  deeply  regret  that  the 
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amendments  which  I  proposed  and  which 
the  Senate  adopted  in  1972 — amend- 
ments which  would  have  prevented  this 
problem  from  ever  arising — were  rejected 
by  the  House.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  will  join  now  to  as- 
siu"e  at  least  this  minimum  protection 
for  the  future  to  the  elderly  poor,  the 
blind,  and  the  disabled. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  m  my  opin- 
ion, this  amendment  is  meritorious.  I 
know  that  it  is  surprised,  at  least  in  part, 
by  the  administration.  Certainly  the  part 
which  has  the  major  cost  effect,  provid- 
ing for  automatic  cost  of  living  increases, 
is  favored  by  the  administration. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  first? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratification  at  the  way  In 
which  the  unemployment  situation 
which  we  face  is  being  acconunodated. 
Twenty-four  States  are  currently  eligible 
for  the  extended  benefits  program.  In  my 
State  alone,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
workers  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be 
important,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  done  so 
or  not,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  which  gives 
support  to  what  we  are  doing  today.  Has 
the  Senator  placed  that  letter  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  It  has  been  printed  In 
the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  the  consideration  which 
has  gone  on  for  a  long  time  in  the  en- 
actment of  short  extensions  and  now 
an  extension  for  1  year  which  is  more 
commendable  with  respect  to  the  un- 
employment situation  we  have. 

This  amendment  would  continue  for 

1  year  the  waiver  of  the  unrealistic 
requirement  that  in  order  to  trigger  into 
the  extended  benefits  program  a  State's 
insured  unemployment  rate  must  not 
only  equal  or  exceed  4  percent,  but  must 
also  be  20  percent  higher  than  that 
State's  rate  for  the  comparable  month 
of  the  preceding  2  years.  This  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  amendments  which 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I 
have  offered  several  times  before,  and 
which  have  been  enacted  into  law  on  a 
temporary  basis  four  times  in  the  past 

2  years. 

Because  of  the  current  waiver,  the 
foUowing  24  States  are  currently  eligible 
for  the  extended  benefits  program: 

Alaska,  California,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Hawaii,  Idaho,  Maine,  Massachu- 
^tts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Washhigton,  West  Vh-ginla. 

Without  this  amendment,  only  Michi- 
gan and  Delaware  of  the  13  States  cur- 
rently paying  extended  benefits,  and 
none  of  the  11  States  currently  eligible 


to  pay  benefits,  but  not  doing  so,  would 
mamtain  their  eligibility  for  the  pro- 
gram after  June  30. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Labor 
Department  estimates  furnished  to  me, 
if  this  amendment  is  enacted  Into  law, 
about  1,400,000  workers  who  would  other- 
wise exhaust  their  unemployment  bene- 
fits during  the  1-year  term  of  this 
amendment  could  become  eligible  to  re- 
ceive 13  additional  weeks  of  compensa- 
tion. The  actual  number  of  beneficiaries 
would  depend  on  how  many  States  decide 
to  participate  in  the  extended  benefits 
program  under  this  amendment. 

These  workers  must  not  be  denied  crit- 
ically important  benefits  merely  because 
these  States  have  experienced  chroni- 
cally high  unemployment  rates.  Indeed, 
it  makes  little  difference  to  the  individual 
unemployed  worker  searching  for  an 
adequate  job  whether  or  not  the  current 
imemployment  rate  in  his  State  is  20  per- 
cent higher  than  the  rate  in  1  or  2  of 
the  preceding  years.  This  amendment  is 
particularly  important  now  that  we  see 
the  national  unemployment  rate  rising 
again  from  already  unacceptably  high 
levels. 

This  matter  first  came  before  the 
Senate  in  the  fall  of  1972.  At  that  time, 
the  Senate  passed  an  amendment  sim- 
ilar to  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
we  are  introducing  today.  That  provision 
was  weakened  and  made  temporary  by 
the  House-Senate  conference.  When  that 
conference  report  was  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.TuNNEY)  and  I  expressed 
our  concern  about  the  need  for  enacting 
legislation  to  aid  the  States  which  had 
triggered  out  of  the  extended  benefits 
program.  At  that  time,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  assured  us  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  respectively,  that  if, 
during  the  wmter  of  1972-73  the  insured 
imemployment  rate  was  over  the  4-per- 
cent level  in  those  States  that  would 
have  benefited  from  the  amendment  we 
were  then  offering,  but  were  not  helped 
by  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  con- 
ferees, they  would  sympathetically  con- 
sider legislation  along  the  Imes  of  our 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  18,  1972  con- 
taining those  statements  which  I  have 
referred  to  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee be  printed  m  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks:  Congressional 
Record — ^House  page  37098;  Congres- 
sional Record — Senate  page  37319. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Record 
excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Public  Debt  LiMrrAxioN — Conference 

Repoet 
Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  conference 
report  on  HJt.  16810. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Fannin)  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  resximed 
the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 


Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  16810)  to  provide  foi 
a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt  limi- 
tation, and  to  place  a  limitation  on  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  1973. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  during  the  period 
that  has  elapsed,  whUe  other  matters  were 
transpiring,  conferences  have  been  held  and 
the  situation  has  been  discussed  with  regard 
to  unemployment  Insiirance.  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  assured  the 
Senators  from  New  York  and  California  that 
in  the  event  the  uninsured  unemployment 
rate  in  January  1973  in  those  States  should 
exceed  4  percent — and  I  would  assume  the 
same  thing  would  be  true  of  other  urbanized 
States — and  this  becomes  a  problem,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  would  propose 
to  ofTer  and  support  legislation  to  bring 
them  under  the  Federal  extended  unemploy- 
ment provisions  contained  on  this  debt  ceil- 
ing conference  report. 

The  Senate  position,  of  course,  would  have 
brought  them  into  it  under  the  legislation 
that  we  sent  them,  and  as  far  as  the  Senatoi 
from  Louisiana  is  concerned,  assuming  that 
he  Is  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee 
at  that  time,  or  even  If  he  is  not  and  is  the 
ranking  member,  he  would  e:q)ect  to  use  his 
best  efforts  to  see  to  it  that  if  that  type  ol 
eventuality  should  develop,  and  some  feel 
that  It  might,  those  States  wUl  receive 
prompt  consideration. 

Such  a  resolution  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Thev  must  send  us 
a  bUl  to  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  act  But 
I  want  to  assure  the  Senators  from  those 
two  States  that  If  this  situation  should  de- 
velop, and  the  House  shoiUd  send  us  legis- 
lation BO  that  we  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  act,  they  would  have  complete  coopera- 
tlon  from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  In 
seeing  that  It  was  acted  upon  promptly 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senatoi 
yield?  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Long.  I  yield. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  greatly  appre-, 
elate  that,  I  have  every  feeling  that  If  we  are 
In  that  situation,  relief  wUl  be  available  to 
us. 

I  would  bear  In  mind  the  Injunction  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  that  If 
such  a  bUl  comes  over  here.  I  would  hope  a 
lot  of  nongermane  amendments  are  not  hung 
on  it.  and  we  would  certainly  expect  to  co- 
operate with  him  on  that,  as  would.  I  know 
the  majority  leader.  The  minority  leader  has 
given  the  same  assurance,  as  has  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce (Mr.  Magntjson). 

May  I  say.  too,  that  in  discussing  the  mat- 
ter in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
Representative  Mills  did  publiclv  while  the 
Senator  from  California  and  I  "were  there 
making,  generally  speaking,  in  his  own  words 
the  same  statement  Representative  Mills 
emphasized  the  fact  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  4  percent  uninsured  unem- 
ployment, he  would  consider  the  so-called 
120  percent  figure  unduly  restrictive  and 
would  look  with  great  sympathy  upon  such 
legislation. 

May  I  have  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  about  these 
things? 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  Is  concerned,  our  bill  so 
indicated.  I  supported  our  biU,  and  if  I  had 
had  the  opportunity  to  bring  In  a  conference 
report  that  Included  New  York,  I  woiUd  cer- 
tainly have  asked  that  this  130-percent  trig- 
ger should  be  deleted,  or  at  least  modified 
so  that  it  would  not  prevent  benefits  in  the 
fashion  it  does.  If  the  House  will  help  to  solve 
that  problem,  the  Senator  can  be  sure  that, 
so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  con- 
cerned. I  will  help  to  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
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Mr.  LoKG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  Senator  from  Utah  Just 
wants  to  make  the  record  clear  that  while  the 
chairman  has  referred  to  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, this  will  apply  to  any  State  In  the 
Union,  If  the  system  adopted  should  trigger 
the  iDcneflts  for  that  State,  and  it  will  not  be 
legislation  lnt«nded  chiefly  for  the  big  States. 

Mr.  Long.  Yes. 

The  reason  why  the  record  might  appear 
to  indicate  that  such  a  measure  Is  intended 
for  the  good  of  two  States  Is  that  New  York 
and  California  would  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  Involved.  But  other  States  are 
also  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  chart  showing 
the  numbers  of  people  and  the  cost  of  the 
Senate  bill.  This  Is  what  we  will  look  at  again 
next  year  If  the  situation  should  require. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

TABLE  1.— STATES  AFFECTED  BY  SENATE  BILL 


State 

Number  of 
beneficiarjas 

Costs  (Federal  and 

State  share, 

in  thousands) 

Alaska 

Arkansas 

Calilornia 

Hawaii' 

1,100-    1,500 

2.750 

140,000-150.000 

1,500-    2,500 

1,500 

5,000 

6,000-    6,500 

7,000-    8,000 

49,000 

71, 400-  97,  300 

11,000-  13,000 

1,700 

6,700 

80,000-120,000 

400-       600 

170,000-200,000 

1,200 

12,000-20,000 

11,000-  14,000 

22. 000-  37, 600 

8,000-    9,000 

1,900 

3.600 

42.000 

1,500 

$600-     $800 

1,000 

80, 000-  90. 000 

1,000-    1,500 

Idaho 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

350-       400 

2,000 

2.400-    2,700 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Jersey.. 

3,000-    3,500 

30.000 

40, 700-  55, 400 

4,900-    5,500 

435 

3,600 

48, 000-  72, 000 

New  Mexico      

200-       300 

New  York 

80, 000-120, 000 

North  Dakota 

860 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania' 

Rhode  Island 

8,000-  10,000 

4,000-    5,000 

11,  OOO-  18,  800 

5,000 

Utah 

Vermont' 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

850 

2,000-    3,000 

17.000 

450 

Total  (about)... 

650, 000-300. 000 

350,000-450,000 

>  Currently  paying  (these  are  costs  after  State  drops  below 
120  percent). 

Note:  Assumes  some  economic  improvement  between  Oct.  1, 
1972,  and  July  1,  1973,  and  does  not  take  account  of  emergency 
benefits  payable  under  Public  Law  91-373.  Estimates  prepared 
in  consultation  witJi  the  States.  Federal  share  of  cost  would  be 
half  of  total  shown. 

Mr.  MAGNtrsoN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Long.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Macnttsok.  What  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  said  Is  correct.  This  whole  prob- 
lem has  to  be  a  piece  of  permanent  legisla- 
tion. I  think  that  Is  what  we  are  shaping  up 
to  next  year,  so  that  it  will  apply  to  any 
State  where  there  is  serious  unemployment; 
because  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
State  you  are  In — If  you  are  out  of  work, 
you  are  out  of  work. 

I  appreciate  the  problem,  and  I  want  to 
reiterate  that  I  appreciate  the  problem  that 
the  members  of  the' committee  had  on  this 
matter  with  the  House.  I  must  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
California  that  no  one  will  be  stronger  In 
cosponsorlng  some  legislation  of  this  type  and 
helping  out  than  will  the  Senator  from 
Washington  next  year. 

Mr.  Javtts.  If  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  ap- 
preciate that,  I  want  to  say  again  that,  not- 
withstanding that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington was  included  and  we  were  excluded, 
he  fought  very  hard  for  us,  without  any 
reservation  whatever,  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  willing  to  exclude  his 
own  State,  which  is  going  pretty  far.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 


Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous 
the  Record  a  list 
are  covered  and 

There   being 
ordered  to  be  printed 
lows: 


J  ist  to  complete  the  record, 

;onsent  to  have  printed  in 

showing  the  States  which 

which  are  not  covered. 

objection,   the   list   was 

in  the  Record,  as  fol- 


tliose 
n) 


1!  73— States  affected  (these  costs  are 
lendment  and  do  not  include  the  costs 
u|der  Public  Law  91-373  as  currentiy 


Oct.  1,  1972-June  30, 

only  the  costs  of  this  ai 
of  the  E6  program 
operative.) 

(States  not  Included  in  tfi  •■  conference  report  are  in  parentheses] 


State 


Alaska 

(Arkansas) 

(California) 

(Hawaii)' 

(Idaho) 

(Kentucky) 

(Louisiana) 

Maine 

Massachusette.. 

Michigan 

(Minnesota) 

(Montana) 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

(New  Mexico)... 

(New  York) 

(Ohio) , 

(Oregon) 

(Pennsylvania)'. 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

(Utah) 

Vermont' 

Washington 

(West  Virginia).. 
(North  Dakota).. 
(Connecticut) 

Total 


Note:  Assumes  some 
1972,  and  July  1,  1973. 
the  States.  Federal  share 


Number  of 
beneficiaries 


Costs  (Federal 

and  State 

share) 

(thousands) 


1,100-1,500 

2,750 
.40,000-150,000 

1, 500-2,  500 

1,500 

5,000 

6,000-6,500 

7,000-8,000 
49,300 

71,400-97,300 
11,000-13,000 

1,700 

6,700 
80,000-120,000 

400-600 
70,000-200,000 
12,000-20.000 
11, 000-14, 000 
22,000-37,600- 
(») 

8, 000-9, 000 

1,900 

3,600 
42,000 

1,500 

1,200 

(?) 


$600-$800 
1,000 
80, 000-90, 000 
1,000-1,500 

350-400 
2,000 

2,400-2,700 
3,000-3,500 
30,000 

40,700-55,400 
4, 900-5, 500 

435 
3,600 
48, 000-72, OCO 

200-300 
80, 000-120, 000 
8, 000-10. 000 
4, 000-5, 000 
11,000-18,800 
(») 
5,000 
850 
2, 000-3, 000 
17,000 
450 
860 

(') 


158, 550-797, 150   347, 345-450, 095 


'  Currently  paying  (th^e  are  costs  after  State  drops  below 
120  percent). 
>  Not  available. 


e  onomic  improvement  between  Oct.  1, 

E  timates  prepared  in  consultation  with 

if  cost  would  be  half  of  total  shown. 


Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  dolnt  out  that  the  list  of 
States  not  coven  d  Includes  such  sparsely 
populated  States  |ks  Montana  and  Louisiana, 


which  happen  to 
leader  and  the  ci 
Idaho,  Arkansas, 
I  thank  the  Sei 
that  clear.  There 
Mr.  Long.  Mr. 
consent  to  have 
of  the  States  thai 


the  States  of  the  majority 
iirman,  as  well  as  Hawaii, 
{Forth  Dakota,  and  so  forth. 

}r  from  Utah  for  making 

no  exclusivity  about  this. 

esldent,  I  ask  unanlmo\is 
rinted  in  the  Record  a  list 

would  benefit  under  what 


we  were  able  to  \iork  out  with  the  House. 

There  being  m  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  pri|ited  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 


STATES  AFFECTED  BY 


States 


Alaska 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island... 

Vermont 

Washington 


Total... 
Federal  share.. 


The  Pressing 
agreeing  to  the 
The  conference 


HE  PROVISION  AGREED  TO  BY  THE 
CONFEREES 


Estimated 

maximum 

number  of 

benefKiaries 


Estimated 

maximum 

total  additional 

costs  (thousands) 


1, 100-1, 500 

7,000-8,000 
49,300 
71,400-97,300 

6,700 

80,000-120,000 
33,000-42,000 

8,000-9,000 

3.600 
42,000 


$600-$800 

3,000-3,500 
30,000 
40,700-55,400 

3,600 
48,000-72,000 

9,000-11,000 

5,000 

2,000-3,000 
17,000 


300,000-380,000 


160,900-202,100 
80,000-101,000 


Officer.  The  question  la  on 
onference  report, 
report  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Long.  Mr. 
slder  the  vote  by 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to 
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Pi  esldent. 


.„j.  I  move  to  recon- 
wjilch  the  conference  report 


move  to  lay  that  motion 
Icfy  on  the  table  was  agreed. 


Future  Review  op  unemployment  Sftuatiok 
(Mr.  Mnxs  of  Arkansas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  Muxs  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  in  the  closing  pours,  we  hope,  of  a  sine 
die  adjournment,  |  but  there  is  a  problem 
existing  In  the  other  body,  and  I  am  in  hopes 
that  I  can  clarify  the  situation  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  OTio  see  a  problem  existing 
and  want  to  do  samethlng  about  It  at  this 
time.  I  Just  dlscusied  the  matter  with  two  of 
our  very  distinguished  friends  from  the 
other  body,  Senatof  jAvrrs  from  the  State  of 
ator  TtTNNET  from  the 
They  are  very  concerned 
a  greater  degree  of  un- 
thelr  States  some  time 
of  next  year,  and  that 
epted  the  Senate  amend- 
ent  compensation,  their 
been  protected,  should 
that  situation  develop. 

Now  they  will  dot  be  protected,  as  they 
know.  In  the  event  that  there  is  a  rise  In  un- 
employment in  their  States  under  the  lan- 
guage that  the  Hduse  has  agreed  to  that  is 
pending  before  th*  Senate. 

Naturally,   fulfilling   their  responsibilities 

as  Senators  to  thilr  constituents,  they  are 

most  anxious  that  |somethlng  be  done  about 

is  about  unemployment 

and  California,  or  any- 


New  York  and  S- 
State  of  Callforni; 
that  there  will  h 
employment  wlthi: 
during  the  early  p 
if  the  House  had  a' 
ment  on  unemplo; 
States  would  havi 


It.  I  want  to  say 
in  New  York  Stat 
where  else. 

If  we  do  have 
employment  with 
States,  I  want  the 
Speaker  to  know 
know  that  I  wouli 


gram,  as  my  go 
from  Wisconsin 
termine  some  mo: 
triggering  this  pn 


rise  in  the  rate  of  un- 
these  States  or  any  other 
to  know  and  I  want  the 
nd  I  want  the  public  to 
be  as  much  Interested  in 
trying  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of 
those  people  who  are  unemployed  as  they  or 
any  other  Senatort  would  be  Interested. 

If  this  situation] comes  about,  I  think  the 
proper  way  to  do  it  Is  to  go  back  to  the  tem- 
porary unemploy4ient  compensation  pro- 
friend,  the  gentleman 
Her  suggested,  and  de- 
satlsfactory  method  of 
am  into  existence  and 
triggering  it  off,  so  that  we  do  not  have  the 
anomalous  situation  existing  of  high  levels 
of  vmemployment  rwlthin  a  State  for  3  or  4 
years,  but  because  [the  unemployment  rate  la 
not  120  percent  greater  than  it  was  In  the 
2  preceding  years  <iven,  though  It  may  be  at 
an  8-percent  rate,  because  it  was  at  an  8- 
p>ercent  rate  In  tkose  years,  this  programs 
triggers  off.  To  mi  that  is  not  right. 

I  would  want  to  asstire  them  that  if  they 
have  any  fears  abcut  my  own  position,  they 
need  not  have  ary  fears  about  my  desire 
to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

I  wanted  to  say  ;hat  while  they  were  pres- 
ent here  on  the  flo<  >r. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Mn,T,8  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tixas. 

Mr.  Pickle.  The  gentleman  is  mindful  of 
the  colloquy  we  hfd  earlier  today.  I  was  not 
here  when  the  bill,  H.R.  16810,  was  presented 
to  the  House.  If  I  bad  been  I  would  have  ob- 
jected to  the  manner  in  which  It  was  pre- 
sented. 

I  will  say  to  the  Igentleman,  since  I  see  two 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues  from  the 
the  other  body  hete  In  the  Chamber,  I  want 
the  gentleman  f  roln  Arkansas  to  know  If  the 
bill,  H.R.  16810,  ^omes  back  In  a  different 
form  from  what  it  was  when  it  passed  this 
House,  I  will  make  It  quite  plain  I  will  object. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Aikansas.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  position.  He  has  made  it  dear 
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l)efore.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  I  am 
talking  about  the  situation  next  year.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  be  as  sym- 
pathetic In  that  case  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Yes.  The  present  Magnuson 
bill  for  States  with  chronic  unemployment 
will  not  expire  until  actually  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  with  the  benefits  we  have  been 
able  to  give  they  will  go  to  early  spring.  But 
unless  we  include  some  other  States,  some 
16  more  than  we  did  this  afternoon,  I  will 
object. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  the  situation  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  look  into  and  try  to 
provide  a  remedy  that  will  take  care  of  that, 
and  I  am  satisfied  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  would  want  to  do  that  next  year 
if  this  develops. 

I  am  sorry  my  friend,  ths  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  will  not  be  here  with  us,  but  what 
we  are  talking  about  Is  exactly  in  line  with 
what  he  suggested  earlier  In  the  day:  Let  us 
go  back  and  review  the  formula  we  have  and 
make  It  work  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
present  formula  works. 

Review  op  Unemployment 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas.  One  point  which  I 
overlooked  in  connection  with  my  statement 
of  a  few  moments  ago:  It  is  not  4  percent 
within  the  State  that  I  am  suggesting  the 
change  in,  but  4  percent  of  covered  em- 
ployees made  unemployed.  If  that  figure  is 
reached  in  a  State  or  exceeded  in  a  State, 
but  I  say  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  quali- 
fied by  the  120-percent,  then  the  program  is 
not  working  properly. 

Then  the  formula  is  not  working. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin.  The  insured 
unemployed? 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas.  That  Is  correct,  4 
percent  of  the  insured  who  are  xinemployed 
is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Whenever  that  figure  happens  to  be 
reached  by  a  State,  I  want  that  State  to  get 
the  benefit  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  com- 
mitment was  given  to  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tonney) 
in  October  1972.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
become  clear  that  remedial  action  must 
be  taken  in  order  to  permit  the  Federal- 
State  extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  to  function  as  Congress 
intended.  That  need  is  highlighted  by 
the  string  of  temporary  amendments 
to  which  Congress  agreed  in  an  attempt 
to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  trigger 
mechanism  on  a  temporary  basis  in  Jxme 
1973,  December  1973,  and  March  1974. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Imperative  that 
the  Congress  seek  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  inadequacies  of  the  trigger  re- 
quirements of  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  that  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut would  provide  a  1-year  period 
during  which  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
we  would  be  able  to  fashion  a  permanent 
remedy  to  this  difficult  problem. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  unless  this 
amendment  is  approved,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits  will  be  required  to 
seek  welfare  or  to  take  jobs  far  beneath 
their  potential  earnings  and  capabilities. 

The  precise  cost  of  this  amendment 
is  difficult  to  determine  since  each  State 
will  be  free  to  decide  for  itself  whether 
to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions.  In 


the  case  of  those  States  which  do  take 
advantage  of  the  amendment,  the  cost 
of  the  program  is  borne  50  percent  by 
the  State  imemployment  insurance  trust 
fund,  and  50  percent  by  the  Federal  trust 
fund  established  for  that  purpose.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  source  of 
these  trust  funds  is  entirely  based  on  rev- 
enue generated  by  payroll  taxes.  No 
general  revenue  financing  is  involved. 
This  amendment  would  merely  permit 
the  States  to  exercise  their  discretion  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  choose  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  included  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  a  chart  prepared  by 
the  Labor  Department  showing  the  num- 
ber of  potential  beneficiaries  of  this 
amendment  on  a  State-by-State  basis, 
and  the  potential  maximum  cost  of  this 
amendment  also  on  a  State-by-State 
basis,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
cosigned  by  myself  and  19  other  Sena- 
tors, which  was  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  urging  accept- 
ance of  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ESTIMATED    EXTENDED     BENEFITS-FISCAL    YEAR    1975 

[Assumptions:  (1)  Drop  120  percent  trigger  criteria;  (2)  insured 
unemployment  rate  equals  3.8  percent:  (3)  all  States  affected 
will  pass  conforming  legislation) 


Number  of 
tienericiaries 


Total  costs 
(millions) 


Alabama 

Alaska 2,000  $1.1 

Arizona 

Arkansas 2,800  1.4 

California 244,100  136.2 

Colorado 

Connecticut 75,000  52.4 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida.. „ 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 3,000  2.1 

Idaho 3,100  1.0 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana.^ 

Maine 19,200  7.0 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 122,500  79.6 

Michigan 143,200  85.9 

Minnesota 12,500  4.9 

Mississippi................... 

Missouri 15,000  5.7 

Montana 2,500  .7 

Nebraska 

Nevada 7,800  4.5 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 167,400  101.0 

New  Mexico 2,900  .9 

New  York 270,000  164.7 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 1,600  .6 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 21,400  10.9 

Pennsylvania 55,600  35.0 

Puerto  Rico 106,400  26.8 

Rhode  Island 21,200  12.0 

South  Carolina „.... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 1,500  .5 

Vermont. 4,700  3.0 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands ...... 

Washington 108,800  60.7 

West  Virginia 3,700  1.4 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

U.S.  toUl 1,417,900  WOO 


Note:  Costs  vvould  be  shared  50-50  by  States  and  Fedeial 
(lavernment 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen-| 
ators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  tc 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  be  proposed 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett),  the  distinguished  occu 
pant  of  the  chair,  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistsmt  legislative  clerk  read  th« 
amendment,  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
To  extend  for  three  years  the  requirement  oJ 

increased  payments  to  States  under  medic 

aid  plans  for  compensation  or  training  o: 

inspectors  of  long-term  care  institutions 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houst 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o' 
A-merxca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sectioi , 
249B  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  o:' 
1972  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  sr 
1974"  and  inserting  "June  30,  1977"  in  lie 
thereof. 

Mr.  LONG.  Section  249B  of  the  Soci: 
Security  Amendments  of  1972  authorized 
100  percent  Federal  funding  of  expendii 
tures  imder  medicaid  for  training  and 
compensation  of  inspectors  of  long-terri 
care  institutions  between  October  197 
and  June  1974.  Currently  there  are  ap 
proximately  2,000  State  inspectors. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  this  21-mont: 
period  of  increased  Federal  support  is  nol 
enough  to  assure  that  States  will  havt 
the  capacity  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
in  the  area  of  inspection  of  long-tera 
care  institutions.  A  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done  with  skilled  nursing  facilities . 
Further,  with  the  recent  issuance  o ' 
standards  for  intermediate  care  facili  • 
ties,  the  demands  on  State  inspection 
teams  have  significantly  increased. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  State  in 
spection  programs  to  the  health  ani  1 
safety  of  the  thousands  of  individuals  ii  i 
long-term  care  institutions  smd  the  im  • 
petus  full  Federal  fimding  can  have  iii 
assuring  that  sufficient  well-trained  in 
spectors  are  available,  the  amendmen ; 
would  extend  the  authority  for  this  fufl 
financial  support  for  an  additional  i 
years.  The  cost  is  estimated  by  the  De  • 
partment  at  approximately  $1  million 
annually. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  1^ 
no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

I  jrield  back  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th^ 
Chair,  as  a  Senator  in  charge  of  tlmev 
yields  back  his  remaining  time. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  th^ 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bit 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behal' 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent 
SEN)  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ThJ 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  th^ 
amendment,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following  i 

Sac.       .   (a)    Section  lS(c)(2)    of  PuhU^ 
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Law  93-233  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•'December  1,  1974"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "March  1,  1975"  and  by  striking  out 
••July  1,  1975"'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
-March  1,  1976"; 

(b)  Section  15(c)(5)  of  Public  Law  93- 
233  is  amended  by  strlUng  out  "March  1, 
1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  1, 
1975"  and  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1975" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  1,  1976"; 
and 

(c)  Section  15(d)  of  Public  Law  93-233 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1975, 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  determines  that  addi- 
tional time  is  required  to  prepare  the  report 
requL'ed  by  subsection  (c) ,  he  may,  by  regu- 
lation, extend  the  applicability  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  to  cost  account- 
ing periods  beginning  after  June  30,  1975" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •July  1,  1976". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  section  15 
of  Public  Law  93-233  contained  two  pro- 
visions related  to  the  method  of  pajring 
for  physicians'  services  in  teaching  hos- 
pitals under  the  medicare  program. 
First,  it  deferred,  until  as  late  as  July 
1975,  the  implementation  of  the  1972 
amendment  which  provided,  in  part,  that 
charges  would  be  paid  only  where  a 
teaching  hospital  patient  Is  a  "private 
patient."  Second,  it  provided  for  the 
Secretary  to  contract  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  studies 
concerning  appropriate  methods  of  reim- 
bursement under  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs  for  medical  services  in 
teaching  hospitals,  and  also  the  extent 
to  which  fimds  luider  medicare  and 
medicaid  are  supporting  the  training  of 
medical  specialties  which  are  in  excess 
supply;  how  such  funds  could  be  used  to 
support  more  rational  distribution  of 
physician  manpower,  both  geographi- 
cally and  by  specialty;  the  extent  to 
which  such  funds  support  or  encourage 
teaching  programs  which  tend  to  dis- 
proportionately attract  foreign  medical 
graduates;  and  the  existing  and  appro- 
priate role  of  using  such  funds  to  meet, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of  salaries 
of  interns  and  residents  in  teaching  pro- 
grams approved  under  medicare;  and  to 
submi^  its  report  by  July  1,  1975.  These 
two  iJrovisions  were  deemed  necessary 
becatuse  of  concern  about  the  possible 
impact  of  the  proposed  medicare  regula- 
tioi^  implementing  the  1972  change  on 
teachmgshospitals'  finances  and  patient 
care  programs. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  In 
planning  the  studies  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  t»ublic  Law  93-233,  has  con- 
cluded thayit  will  not  be  possible  to  con- 
duct resD0nsible  studies  of  the  scope  con- 
temp\afted  within  the  time  constraints 
that  have  been  prescribed.  The  National 
Academy  has  proposed,  and  the  staff 
agrees,  that  the  July  1.  1975,  deadline  for 
the  final  reports  should  be  extended  to 
March  1,  1976,  so  as  to  afford  adequate 
time  to  secure  and  analyze  the  required 
data  and  prepare  the  necessary  reports. 
In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
due  date  for  the  interim  repxjrts  be  ex- 
tended from  December  1.  1974,  to  March 
1,  1975.  As  under  Public  Law  93-233,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  would 
have  3  months  from  the  due  dates 
for  the  interim  and  final  reports  to  sub- 
mit its  comments  on  them. 
So  that  the  National  Academy's  find- 


ings will  be  availible  when  the  regula- 
tions to  carry  ont  the  1972  teaching 
physician  amendment  are  implemented, 
the  effective  date]  for  that  study  is  ex- 
tended by  the  aiqendment  from  July  1, 
1975,  as  provided  tfor  in  Public  Law  93- 
233,  to  July  1,1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCrER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  h&ck  his  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yiflld  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  ! 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESronda  officer.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mrj  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  frotn  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) ,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amehdment. 

The  assistant  [legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  president,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispense  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment.  I  will  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  biU,  insert  the  following : 

That  section  1902  (a)  (14)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  ameni  led  to  read  as  follows : 

"(14)  effective  J  inuary  1,  1973,  provide 
that— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  individuals  receiving 
aid  or  assistance  un  ler  a  State  plan  approved 
xmder  title  I.  X,  XCV,  or  XVI.  or  part  A  of 
title  IV,  or  who  n  eet  the  Income  and  re- 
sources requirement  s  of  the  one  of  such  State 
plans  which  Is  apprt)prlate — 

"  (1)  no  enrollmeat  fee  premium,  or  similar 
charge,  and  no  deduction,  cost  sharing,  or 
similar  charge  wlthj  respect  to  the  care  and 
services  listed  In  claiuses  (1)  through  (5)  and 
(7)  of  section  105(a),  will  be  Imposed  under 
the  plan,  and  | 

'•(li)  any  deductipn,  cost  sharing,  or  simi- 
lar charge  Imposed  [under  the  plan  with  re- 
spect to  other  care  pnd  services  wUl  be  nom- 
inal in  amount  (as  tletermlned  In  accordance 
with  standards  aptoroved  by  the  Secretary 
and  Included  in  tba  plan) ,  and 

"(B)  with  respeot  to  individuals  who  are 
not  receiving  aid  pr  assistance  under  any 
such  State  plan  asd  who  do  not  meet  the 
income  and  resouipes  requirements  of  the 
one  of  such  State  ppans  which  is  appropriate 
or  who,  after  Decenlber  31,  1973,  are  Included 
under  the  State  pl|in  for  medical  assistance 
pursuant  to  Bectionjl902(a)  (10)  (B)  approved 
under  title  XIX — 

"(1)  there  may  Be  Imposed  an  enrollment 
fee,  premium,  or  mmilar  charge  which  (as 
determined  In  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  is  related  to  the 
individual's  Income  and 

"(11)  any  deductl  ble,  cost-sharing,  or  simi- 
lar charge  Imposec  under  the  plan  will  be 
nominal;". 

(b)  The  amendibent  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  effee  Ive  January  1,  1973  (or 
earlier  if  the  State  plan  so  provided) . 


Mr.  LONG.  Mit 
of  Public  Law 
medicaid,  to 
enrollment    fee, 
medically  needy, 
are  persons  who 
to  qualify  for 
enough  to  pay 
the  time  of 
Department 


requ  ire 


ci.sh 
for 
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mium  would  result  in  program  savings 
of  approximately  $55  million.  It  is  now 
apparent  that  this  savings  did  not  take 
accoiint  of  the  inci  eased  administrative 
costs  that  State  wiuld  face.  These  off- 
setting costs  could  I  )e  substantial. 

As  States  have  tr  led  to  implement  this 
provision,  many  have  found  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  costly  to  administer. 
Medically  needy  persons  typically  apply 
for  coverage  when  |they  are  already  fac- 


ing medical  costs  a 
ficult  to  keep  trac: 
lect  a  regular  pre: 
ther,  at  the  point 
persons  do  enter 
often  least  able  t 
payment. 

This  amendme 
allow  States  to  im 
medically  needy  b 
them  to  do  so  if  t: 
feasible   or   cost 


id  need  care.  It  Is  dif- 

of  them  and  to  col- 

lium  payment.  Pur- 

rhen  medically  needy 

;he  system,  they  are 

make  the  premium 


would  continue  to 
se  a  premium  on  the 
it  would  not  require 
y  do  not  believe  it  is 
ffective.  Since  they 
could  impose  a  premium  if  they  believe 
it  will  produce  a  cost  savings  in  the  pro- 
gram, the  overall'  cost  impact  of  the 
amendment  is  expected  tx)  be  negligible. 
I  yield  back  the  temainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amjendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRl^  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQr  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

gislative   clerk  pro- 
amendment. 
Ivlr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  reading  of 
dispensed  with. 
OFFICER.  Without 


President,  section  208 

92-{603  amended  title  XIX, 

States  to  Impose  an 

or    premium,    on    the 

The  medically  needy 

have  too  much  Income 

assistance,  but  not 

their  medical  care.  At 

consideration  of  H.R.  1.  the 

esttnated   that   this   pre- 


and  6,  strike  out  "De- 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof 

bill  add  a  new  section 


The   assistant 
ceeded  to  read  thd 

The  PROXMIRI 
unanimous  consei 
the  amendment  be 

The  PRESroINi 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered . 

The  amendment]  is  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  lines 
cember  31,  1975"  ar 
"June  30,  1975." 

At  the  end  of  the 
as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  stiff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  operatiii  and  effect  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  p951,  as  amended,  with 
a  view  to  determiiLlng  whether  such  Act 
should  be  extended!  beyond  June  30,  1975, 
and.  If  so,  how  the]  administration  of  such 
Act  can  be  improved.  The  Joint  Committee 
staff  shall  speclflcal|ty  consider  whether  ex- 
the  statutory  factors 
essive  profits  should  be 
le  Act  fairer  and  more 


emptlon  criteria  ai 
for  determining  exd 
changed  to  make  tft 


effective  and  more  objective.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee staff  shall  alko  consider  whether  the 
Renegotiation  Board  should  be  restructured, 
(b)  In  conducting  such  study  and  In- 
of  the  Joint  Committee 
Taxation  shall  consiilt 
e  Renegotiation  Board, 
ting  Office,  the  Cost  Ac- 
Board,   and   the   Joint 


vestlgation  the  sti 
on  Internal  Reven 
with  the  staffs  of 
the  General  Accou 
counting   Standard! 
Economic  Committ 
(c)   The  staff  of 
Internal  Revenue  ": 
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he  Joint  Committee  on 
ixatlon  shaU  submit  the 
results  of  its  study  i  and  investigation  to  the 
Committee  on  Way^  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Finance  of  the  Sflnate  on  or  before  May  31. 
1975,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  appropriate. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  which  I  have  offered 
carries  forward  what  I  believe  is  the 
intent  of  the  original  bill,  and  I  will  ex- 
plain it  more  fully  in  a  moment. 

But  first  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  for 
his  efforts  over  the  past  many  months 
during  which  he  has  been  laying  the 
groundwork  for  a  comprehensive  reex- 
amination of  the  renegotiation  program. 
I  am  grateful  for  his  responsiveness  to 
my  requests  and  for  his  willingness  to 
consider  my  suggestions. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  a 
busy  and  highly  productive  committee 
with  excellent  staff  resources.  It  is  most 
encouraging  that  this  committee,  to- 
gether with  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  have  imdertaken  the  review 
called  for  by  the  original  bill  and  my 
amendment. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  co- 
operation and  assistance  in  the  drafting 
of  the  amendment  and  the  refinement  of 
its  details. 

The  amendment  does  three  things. 

First,  it  directs  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended.  The  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
is  to  determine  whether  the  act  should 
be  extended  beyond  June  30,  1975,  and 
if  so,  how  the  administration  of  the  act 
can  be  improved. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  also 
sets  out  some  specific  guidelines  for  the 
study.  It  calls  attention  to  the  exemption 
criteria  in  the  act,  the  current  statutory 
factors  for  determining  excessive  profits, 
and  the  question  whether  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board  should  be  restructured. 

Second,  in  the  conduct  of  the  study 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  is  directed  to 
consult  with  the  staffs  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board,  the  General  Accounting 
OflBce,  the  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board,  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Third,  the  extension  of  the  act  is  re- 
duced from  18  months  to  12  months.  The 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  is  directed  to  submit 
the  results  of  its  study  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  on  or  before 
May  31,  1975,  together  with  whatever 
recommendations  it  deems  appropriate. 

Submission  of  the  staff  report  on  May 
31,  1975  will  give  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  1  month  to  conduct  hearings 
and  send  a  bill  to  the  floor,  before  the 
June  30,  1975  expiration  date. 

As  I  said,  the  amendment  simply  car- 
ries forward  the  basic  intent  of  the  origi- 
nal bill  and  the  accompanjrlng  reports. 
It  is  a  clarifying  amendment,  setting 
forth  some  specific  guidelines  for  the 
study  and  establishing  a  somewhat 
tighter  schedule. 

In  setting  forth  specific  guidelines  for 
the  study  it  should  be  clear  that  there  is 
no  intent  to  limit  the  staff  of  the  Joint 


Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion to  the  items  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment. Many  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  Renegotiation  Act  and  its  en- 
forcement. It  is  my  hope  that  the  staff 
will  look  into  all  of  the  questions,  all  of 
the  problems,  all  of  the  issues,  not  just 
the  ones  referred  to  in  the  amendment 
or  in  the  remarks  made  on  the  Senate 
fioor  today. 

Of  course,  the  staff  must  use  Its  dis- 
cretion so  that  it  does  not  get  bogged 
down  in  trivial  or  incidental  matters.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  staff  and 
no  doubts  that  it  will  do  a  top  rate  job. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  finest  we  have 
in  either  body  of  the  Congress. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  most 
is  that  we  need  a  comprehensive,  root- 
and-branch  examination  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  and  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
I  will  not  try  to  hide  or  minimize  my  dis- 
appointment with  the  Board's  work  in 
recent  years.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  recom- 
mended abolition  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  along  with  other  agencies  which  I 
believe  have  either  outlived  their  useful- 
ness or  are  not  performing  adequately 
enough  to  justify  continued  support. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  one  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board's  staimchest  support- 
ers. Several  years  ago  I  fought  success- 
fully to  preserve  its  funds  and  its  per- 
sonnel. That  was  during  a  period  when 
the  Board  was  under  the  leadership  of  a 
chairman,  Lawrence  Hartwig,  who  un- 
derstood that  the  Board  was  laboring 
against  a  number  of  obstacles  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  those  obstacles 
so  that  the  Board  could  perform  effec- 
tively. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  is  that  the 
Board  Is  understaffed.  Another  is  that 
the  act  Is  full  of  loopholes. 

I  would  prefer,  given  the  loopholes  In 
the  Renegotiation  Act  and  the  attitude 
of  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board,  that  we  simply  abolish 
this  agency.  I  say  that,  not  because  I 
believe  the  renegotiation  process  is  no 
longer  necessary,  but  because  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  is  doing  such  a  poor 
job. 

For  years  I  have  been  struggling  to 
plug  the  loopholes  in  the  Renegotiation 
Act  and  strengthen  the  Board.  I  have 
had  only  moderate  success.  When  the 
administration  planned  to  cut  the 
Board's  manpower  significantly  below 
the  present  level  of  about  200  employees, 
I  intervened  directly  on  Its  behalf  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  decision  to  reduce  the  manpower 
level  was  reversed. 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
why  the  Board's  personnel  should  be  cut 
during  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war 
when  renegotiable  sales  were  at  record 
heights.  If  anything,  the  administration 
should  have  beefed  up  the  Board  so  that 
it  could  handle  the  massive  increase  in 
business.  I  might  point  out  that  In  1953, 
when  the  Board  was  dealing  with  the 
defense  contracts  generated  by  the 
Korean  war.  It  employed  742  persons. 

Today,  20  years  later,  the  Board  has 
201  persons  on  its  payroll. 

Last  year  the  Defense  Department 
awarded  $36.9  billion  in  prime  defense 


contracts.  The  peak  Korean  war  amoimt 
was  $43.6  billion.  At  that  time,  as  I  have 
just  pointed  out,  the  Board  had  743  em- 
ployees. How  can  It  do  the  job  it  did  20 
years  ago  with  less  than  a  third  the  man- 
power? Contract  awards  were  somewhat 
higher  then,  but  they  were  not  that  much 
higher. 

If  you  suspect  that  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Board  to  adequately  handle 
its  workload  with  its  limited  staff,  your 
suspicions  are  well  foimded. 

There  Is  no  way  for  the  Board  to  do  an 
adequate  job  with  201  persons.  Including 
secretaries,  stenographers  and  vsirious 
other  nonprofessional  workers. 

Why.  then,  does  not  the  Board  re- 
quest more  personnel?  Why,  when  it 
appears  before  Congress,  does  it  not 
point  out  that  It  needs  more  people? 

The  reason  is,  in  my  judgment,  that 
the  present  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
the  majority  of  its  members  simply  do 
not  care.  The  present  Board  appears  to 
have  little  desire  to  increase  the  capa- 
bilities and  effectiveness  of  its  own  op- 
erations. This  Is  In  marked  contrast  to 
previous  Boards  whose  members  well  un- 
derstood the  obstacles  that  prevented  it 
from  effective  renegotiation  and  what 
needed  to  be  done  to  begin  removing 
those  obstacles. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  Board  can 
adequately  perform  the  role  entrusted 
to  it  under  the  present  circumstances. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  reviews  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board's  budget  requests.  The 
more  my  subcommittee  has  looked  into 
the  operations  of  the  Board  the  more 
have  I  become  convinced  that  the  pur- 
poses of  renegotiation  are  not  being 
served  and  will  not  be  served  unless  the 
program  is  reformed. 

In  this  year's  hearings,  on  March  26. 
1974, 1  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
why  profits  as  a  return  on  equity  are  not 
considered  by  the  Board.  The  Chairman 
replied,  and  I  quote: 

I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  rettim  on 
equity. 

In  another  exchange  during  the  hear- 
ings I  asked  the  Chairman  how  the  Board 
justified  allowing  certain  large  aerospace 
companies  to  retain  profits,  after  rene- 
gotiation, ranging  from  76  percent  of  net 
worth  to  as  high  as  431  percent  of  net 
worth.  The  Chairman  responded  that  he 
did  not  believe  those  rates  were  excep- 
tionally high. 

Over  4,000  filings  from  Government 
contractors  were  received  by  the  Board 
in  fiscal  1973.  The  Board  assigns  the 
grand  total  of  11  persons  to  review  those 
filings  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  office. 
That  works  out  to  an  average  of  2  filing 
reviews  per  day  per  perscm. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  cursory  re- 
views at  the  headquarters  level  that  fil- 
ings are  referred  to  regional  offices  for 
further  examination.  How  can  such  a 
reviewing  process  possibly  identify  all  the 
companies  whose  defense  profits  need  to 
be  more  closely  scrutinized? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  trying  to 
suggest  that  the  renegotiation  process 
today  is  beset  with  massive  problems. 
Some  relate  to  the  statutory  basis,  some 
to  the  small  size  of  the  enforcement 
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staff,  some  to  the  attitudes  that  prevail 
among  the  members  of  the  Board. 

There  is  no  sense  perpetuating  the 
present  situation.  I  agree  with  the  con- 
cept of  renegotiation.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  It  is  not  being  properly  im- 
plemented. The  status  quo  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  any  longer  than  is 
necessary. 

Finally,  I  believe  a  hard  look  needs  to 
be  taken  at  the  structure  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board.  At  the  present  time  all 
the  members  of  the  Board  are  appointed 
by  the  President  and  serve  at  his  pleas- 
ure. We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  this 
kind  of  executive  agency  is  best  suited 
to  investigate  the  reasonableness  of 
profits  earned  on  contracts  awarded  and 
administered  by  another  executive 
agency. 

In  the  renegotiation  program  one  ex- 
ecutive agency,  in  effect,  has  been  given 
the  responsibility  for  investigating  an- 
other executive  agency. 

I  believe  everyone,  those  who  dislike 
the  concept  of  renegotiation  and  those 
who  believe  it  is  a  good  one,  shoidd  be 
concerned  about  the  way  the  Board  is 
presently  structured. 

What  we  need,  in  my  judgment,  is  a 
Renegotiation  Board  based  on  perma- 
nent legislation  without  loopholes,  a 
Board  with  stifficient  independence  from 
the  executive  branch  so  that  it  will  not 
hesitate  to  vigorously  investigate  the 
reasonableness  of  profits  taken  on  con- 
tracts awarded  by  a  large  and  powerful 
agency  of  the  executive  branch;  a  Board 
that  will  feel  free  to  request  additional 
funds  and  manpower  if  it  feels  they  are 
necessary  to  more  effectively  carry  out 
its  responsibilities;  a  Board  responsive 
and  accountable  to  Congress. 

If  we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  i  Board 
then  we  would  just  as  well  do  away  with 
the  program.  There  is  no  sense  in  kidding 
ourselves  into  believing  the  excessive  de- 
fense profits  problem  has  been  solved. 
The  facts  demonstrate  that  it  has  not 
been  solved. 

Some  people  argue  that  we  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  excessive  profits  because 
if  there  are  any  they  will  be  recaptured 
by  the  ftenegotiation  Board.  I  might 
agree  with  this  argument  if  I  knew  that 
we  had  an  effective,  vigorous  renegotia- 
tion program.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  a  hall-hearted  program.  Its  very 
existence,  however,  may  be  lulling  many 
people  into  thinking  that  we  need  not  be 
concerned  with  procurement  policies  re- 
garding defense  profits. 

Several  major  studies  of  renegotiation 
have  been  concluded  in  the  past  few 
years.  All  of  the  studies,  including  those 
done  by  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce,  Identified  serious  prob- 
lems and  made  recommendations  for 
changes.  The  study  we  are  authorizing 
today  can  buUd  on  those  studies  and  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
which  has  also  held  hearings  on  this 
subject. 

I  am  hopeful  that  at  last,  by  this  time 
next  year,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
make  meaningful  changes  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  renegotiation 
program. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


PRIVILEGi 


OF  THE  FLOOR 


Mr.  PROXMH  E.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Richard 
Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee staff  remain  on  the  floor  during 
the  remainder  ol  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  MJ-.  President,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  £  enator  has  a  good  point 
in  his  amendment.  It  appears  that  the 
intent  of  Senator  Proxmire's  amendment 
to  H.R.  14833  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Finance  Comml  ttee;  namely,  that  a 
comprehensive  s  aff  study  of  the  entire 
renegotiation  pr  jcess  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible,  along  with  thorough 
hearings  by  the  "espective  congressional 
committees. 

Although  the  18-month  extension  of 
the  Renegotiatio  i  Act  as  in  the  commit- 
tee's bill  would  8  ive  the  joint  committee 
staff  more  time  for  completion  of  their 
study,  a  12-mon1 1  extension  as  proposed 
by  the  Senator  :  »roxmire  would  appear 
to  be  feasible.  \  12-month  extension 
would  coincide  w  th  the  2-year  extension 
approved  by  tie  Finance  Committee 
during  considers  tion  of  the  1973  exten- 
sion, but  which  1  i-as  reduced  to  a  1-year 
extension.  Thus,  a  12-month  extension 
now  would  make  a  total  of  24  months  for 
the  study  that  x  as  started  last  year  by 
the  joint  commi  tee  staff. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
second  part  of  tt  e  Senator's  amendment 
spells  out  some  o  the  details  for  the  staff 
study  that  has  been  requested  by  the 
Finance  Commit  ,ee.  This  part  is  accept- 
able to  the  Finar  ce  Committee,  as  it  puts 
into  legislative  U  nguage  the  basic  intent 
of  the  comraittep.  The  joint  committee 
staff  will  be  stildying  whether  the  act 
should  be  extenc  ed,  how  to  improve  the 
administration  i:  it  is  extended,  whether 
the  exemption  c  riteria  are  appropriate, 
whether  the  stal  utory  factors  should  be 
modified  to  mak ;  the  act  more  effective 
and  objective,  and  whether  the  Board 
should  be  resti  uctured,  among  other 
areas  for  study.  Some  of  the  other  areas 
for  study  ai-e  li  ted  in  the  preliminary 
report  of  May  14 ,  1974,  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee staff. 

In  addition,  tl  e  joint  committee  staff 
will  be  consultin  ?  with  the  staffs  of  the 
Renegotiation  Bi  )ard,  the  QAO,  and  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  and 
will  be  happy  to  also  consult  with  the 
staff  of  the  Joii  t  Economic  Committee 
and  other  congreBsional  committees  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  the  subject.  The  final 
part  of  the  Senator's  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  jdint  committee  staff  pre- 
sent its  findings  ]to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  and  Senate  Finance  Committees 
on  or  before  Majf  31.  1975,  to  give  Con- 
gress time  to  review  the  staff  recom- 
mendations priof  to  the  June  30  expira- 
tion date,  per  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  President,,  I  see  no  real  objection 
to  the  Senator's  amendment.  It  is  one 
that  the  commitjtee  can  take  to  confer- 
ence. 

I   shaU 
President. 

I  yield  back  thk  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMI]  tE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  tl  ne. 
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The  PRESIDIN(  It  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeinj  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire).  J 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  I  ask  the 

clerk  to  state  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  fiurther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  My 
statement  will  coyer  the  purport  of  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDUlG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
The  amendment;  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  ame4ded  by  adding  at  the  end 
g  new  paragraph: 
between  an  owner  or 
another  person  iinder 
erson  is  to  manage  and 
ctlon  of  agricultural  or 
Itles  on  such  land  shall 
be  an  arrangement  (de- 
(1)  (A)  of  the  first  sen- 
lon)  which  provides  for 
material  participation  by  the  owner  or  tenant 
m  production  or  management,  if  under  such 
agreement  It  Is  tha  responslbUlty  and  duty 
of  such  other  person,  as  the  agent  of  such 
owner  or  tenant,  tp  manage  and  supervise 
such  production  (Including  the  selection  of 
the  tenants  or  othe4  personnel  whose  services 
ich  production)  without 
jn  therein  by  such  owner 
I  fact,  there  Is  no  personal 
owner  or  tenant  In  such 
jement.". 

(b)  Section  14021a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of 

self-employment)     Is 
at  the  end  thereof  the 
raph: 

[between  an  owner  cr 
another  person  \mder 
person  Is  to  manage  and 
ictlon  of  agrlcultxiral  or 
sdlties  on  such  land  shall 
be  an  arrangement  (de- 
(1)  (A)  of  the  first  sen- 
itlon)  which  provides  for 
material  participation  by  the  owner  or  tenant 
in  production  or  management.  If  under  such 
arrangement  it  is  the  responslbUlty  and  duty 
of  such  other  person,  as  the  agent  of  such 
manage  and  superriae 
icludlng  the  selection  of 
personnel  whose  services 
ich  production)  without 
3n  therein  by  such  owner 
i  fact,  there  Is  no  personal 
participation  by  sudh  owner  or  tenant  In  such 
production  or  management." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  iespect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  "This  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  way  in  which  cer- 
tain farm  rental!  income  is  treated  for 
social  security  liurposes.  The  amend- 
ment was  approved  last  November  by 
the  Committee  oa  Finance  as  a  part  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  315?,  and  was  included  in 
that  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Under  present  [law,  farm  rental  in- 
come is  covered  under  social  security 
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If  the  rental  arrangement  provides  that 
the  landowner  materially  participate  in 
the  production  of  the  agricultural  or 
horticultural  commodities  on  his  land, 
and  if  there  is  material  participation  by 
the  landowner.  In  determining  whether 
the  landowner's  actions  contribute  in  a 
material  way  to  the  production  of  the 
commodities  raised  on  his  farm,  his  own 
actions  plus  actions  of  his  agent  are  con- 
sidered. Actions  by  an  agent  are  at- 
tributed to  the  farm  landowner,  so  that 
if  the  agent  participates  in  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  farm,  the 
farmowner  is  also  deemed  to  be  partic- 
ipating even  though  he  does  not  per- 
sonally participate. 

A  problem  has  arisen  in  the  case  of 
landowners  who  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  a  professional  farm  management 
company  or  other  person  who  has  the 
responsibility  to  choose  a  tenant  and 
to  manage  and  supervise  the  farm  op- 
eration. In  such  a  situation,  the  land- 
owner does  not  participate  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  farm  and  views  his  income 
as  investment  income  rather  than  in- 
come from  farm  self-employment. 

Accordingly,  the  amendment  provides 
that  in  such  a  situation  the  landowner 
would  not  be  considered  to  participate  in 
the  operation  of  the  farm.  Therefore, 
his  farm  income  would  not  count  for 
social  security  purposes  if  he  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  another  person 
to  manage  or  supervise  the  farm  opera- 
tion, including  the  selection  of  tenants, 
when  there  is  in  fact  no  participation 
on  his  part. 

Also,  it  would  provide  that  farm  in- 
come for  someone  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity benefits  would  be  regarded  as  in- 
vestment income,  and  not  income  from 
participating  in  farming. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  inasmuch  as 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  have  ap- 
proved this  amendment  once  before,  it 
might  be  accepted  and  taken  to  confer- 
ence on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis), 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bUl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  there  are 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  time 
in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is. 
Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  14833)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  title  of  H.R. 
14833  be  amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 
for  12  months,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  biU 
was  passed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  (H.R.  14833) 
be  printed  with  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  in  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  technical  and  clerical  corrections, 
including  section  and  subsection  num- 
bers and  paragraph  designations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Ribicofp. 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Cttrtis,  and  Mr.  Fan- 
nin conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


on  an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  60  minutes  to 
be  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Proxbore  and 
30  minutes  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Sparkman;  and  that  there  be  a  limitation 
of  30  minutes  on  any  other  amendndent, 
and  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  or  appeal  of  20 
minutes,  and  that  the  agreement  be  In 
the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  reiterate 
my  request  that  I  may  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistsmt  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  im- 
animous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION   OF   THE   EXPORT   AD- 
MINISTRATION ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1057. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKJER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1057)  to  ex- 
tend by  30  days  the  expiration  date  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  withdraw  that  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  30  minutes  on  this  measure, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ; 
that  there  be  a  limitaticni  of  90  minutes 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  1  hour  for  debate 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  under 
rule  XXn  begin  at  the  hour  of  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION   OF   THE   EXPORT   AD- 
MINISTRATTON  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1057)  to  extend  by  30  days  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  £isk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  consumed 
be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  csdl  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  Witliout  objecticHi,  It  is  so 
ordered. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  two  staff 
aides  be  present  on  the  floor  during  dis- 
cussion of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  name  the  staff  aides? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Ed  Kemp  and  How- 
ard Beazley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  ask  the  Senate  to  extend  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  without  any  amend- 
ment to  it,  because  we  are  faced  with  the 
possibility  that  if  we  come  into  conflict 
with  the  House  on  any  amendments 
when  the  act  expires  on  June  30,  if  the 
act  expires,  except  under  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act,  which  is  limited  to 
the  section  under  the  Petroleum  Act,  but 
which  would  apply  to  the  Petroleum  Act, 
we  will  have  no  controls  at  all  and  no 
ability  to  apply  any  export  controls  on 
any  commodities  in  the  United  States. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  apply  it  to  present 
controls  on  ferrous  scrap  iron.  It  would 
be  unwise  at  this  stage  to  do  ansrthing 
other  than  to  extend  the  act  for  30  days. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  been 
working  on  this  matter  extensively.  We 
will  be  prepared  to  go,  I  am  sure,  within 
30  days  and  have  the  bill  in  final  form. 
I  see  no  need  for  any  extraneous  amend- 
ments to  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  echo  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
has  just  said.  We  have  been  working  on 
legislation  that  we  hope  to  get  before 
June  30,  but  we  are  going  into  a  recess 
in  2  more  days  from  now.  We  have  got 
to  the  point  where  we  know  that  we  can 
effect  the  legislation  by  June  30.  The 
House  has  already  taken  note  of  that 
fact  and  has  passed  a  simple  extension 
of  it  for  30  days  without  any  side  dress- 
ing at  all. 

I  feel  that  we  should  accept  the  pro- 
posal from  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  extend  it  for  30  days,  which  will  give 
us  ample  time  to  take  the  recess  and  get 
back  here  and  hold  the  hearings  and  put 
the  measure  through  in  good  shape. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  about  my  speech. 
I  yield  back  any  unused  time. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  times? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution,  add  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

S»c.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  cooperation  with  any  nation 


or  regional  defense 
dertaJcen  piirsuant 
91(0).  103.  104(d), 
Energy   Act   of   1951 
2094,  2112,  2121(c), 


}rganlzatlon  shall  be  un- 
to section  64,  67,  64,  82, 
L23  or  144  of  the  Atomic 
(42  TJJ3.C.  2074.  2077, 
2133.  2134(d),  2153  and 
2164)  on  or  after  Jtine  1,  1974  until  the  pro- 
posed agreement  fur  cooperation  has  been 
submitted  to  CongJess  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress  has  adopted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution stating  In  substance  that  it  favors 
the  proposed  agreeiient  for  cooperation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  today  would 
restore  congressional  authority.  It  states 
that  before  the  President  can  enter  into 
any  proposed  agreement  with  any  for- 
eign coxmtry  involving  the  transfer  of 
nuclear  technology,  he  must  first  have 
congressional  consent. 

It  says  no  mor;  than  that.  Congress 
must  first  vote  iti  approval  before  U.S. 
nuclear  technolog,^  flows  to  any  foreign 
country. 

Under  present  :onditions  that  Is  not 
the  situation.  In  t  le  case  of  civilian  nu- 
clear technology,  ;he  United  States  has 
entered  into  agree  nent  with  30  countries 
without  ever  once  having  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  or  House  c  n  this  issue. 

We  have  conclu<  ed  research  and  power 
agreements  for  the  commercial  produc- 
tion of  electricity  with  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  I  razil,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  China,  Finland, 
Italy,  Japan,  Kore  i,  Norway,  the  Philip- 
pines, Switzerlan(  ,  and  Venezuela.  We 
have  a  strictly  power  agreement  with 
India. 

Research-only  agreements  have  been 
established  with  Colombia,  Greece,  In- 
donesia, Iran,  Ire  and,  Israel,  Portugal. 
ThaUand,  Turkey.  United  Kingdom,  and 
Vietnam. 

Not  one  of  thes  i  international  agree- 
ments has  been  aibjected  to  a  vote  in 
the  Congress. 

This  is  not  to  ss  y  that  there  has  been 
no  oversight  but  simply  that  the  full 
Congress  has  neve :  had  the  opportunity 
to  express  its  opin  on  of  the  subject. 

AEC  AC  r  OP   1954 

Under  the  1954  A  tomic  Energy  Act,  any 
proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  in 
civilian  technology  is  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  I  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  where  it  is  examined  and 
then  after  30  day4  goes  into  effect. 

greement  deals  with 
;hnology  or  restricted 
:ement  is  sent  to  the 
it  rests  for  60  days. 
During  this  period  the  only  way  to  over- 
turn the  proposed  agreement  is  for  both 
Houses  to  pass  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  it  does  not 
favor  the  idea. 

Mr.  President,  tiiis  leaves  Congress  in 
an  untenable  situation.  It  can  easily  be 
seen  that  a  PresiAntial  request  to  send 
nuclear  weapons  td  some  foreign  country 
might  be  denied  by!  the  House  but  upheld 
by  the  Senater  o^  vice  versa.  In  both 
cases,  the  contioversial  agreements 
would  go  into  effect. 

Of  course  with  rfegard  to  civilian  tech- 
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If  the  proposed 
military  nuclear  te 
data,  then  the  ag. 
full  Congress  whei 


nology — and  I  am 
clear  weapons  but 


not  talking  about  nu- 
civilian  technology — 
as  is  the  case  wi;h  Egypt  and  Israel, 
there  need  be  no  v  )te  at  all.  It  is  not  re- 
quired under  the   \EC  Act.  In  fact  the 


Joint  Committee  can  even  waive  the  30- 
day  requirement  and  tlie  proposed  agree- 
ment would  go  into  effect  almost  imme- 
dately.  I 

Such  Is  the  stat^  of  our  congressional 
responsibility.  We  are  authorizing  for- 
eign policy  decisions  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance by  a  syitem  of  inaction.  No 
action  by  Congrest  means  approval  for 
the  presidential  initiative.  This  is  not  the 
best  way  for  Conferess  to  monitor  and 
share  In  such  decisions.  We  should  have 
a  vote  in  the  matter  every  time  it  comes 
up.  Every  Member  should  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  express  his  position. 


would  provide  just 


My   amendment    ^ 

that  assurance  of  participation. 

EXPORT   ADMINISTRATION   ACT 

This  amendment  is  attached  to  the  30- 
day  extension  to  tl  e  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969.  It  is  not  by  accident 
that  I  have  chosen  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  or  thi$  particular  extension 

First,  the  Expoijt  Administration  Act 
controls  scarce  aid  critical  materials 
and  is  directly  related  to  a  congressional 
concern  over  the  export  of  these  ma- 
terials on  foreign  )olicy. 

In  title  50  sectio:  i  2401  appendix.  Con- 
gress stated  that  ;he  "unrestricted  ex- 
port of  materials,  information,  and 
technology  without  regard  to  whether 
they  make  a  signt  leant  contribution  to 
the  military  potential  of  any  other  na- 
tion or  nations  maw  adversely  affect  the 
national  secm-ity  df  the  United  States." 

How  far  sighted  that  congressional 
finding  was.  With  luel  for  nuclear  power 
plants  in  criticallsj  short  supply  at  the 
present  the  provision  of  section  2401  ap- 
pendix seems  directly  applicable, 
states  that: 
pT  certain  materials  at 
pes  so  that  the  quantity 
United  States  exports 
Ion  among  importing 
countries  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  knay  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  fuimi4ent  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  Sllates. 

It  is  Clear,  therefore,  that  the  Export 
Administration  Act  envisions  the  type 
of  situation  facing  kis  now  with  the  pro- 
posed export  of  nUcIear  technology  to 
Egypt  and  Israel.  Itlrecognizes  this  situa- 
tion not  only  for  ijts  impact  on  foreign 
policy  but  as  a  qu^tion  of  national  se- 
curity and  miUtary  policy. 

Second,  the  issue  is  timely  because  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  indi- 
cated that  our  fuefl  supply  Is  critically 


That  section  als{ 

The   availabUlty 

home  and  abroad  var 

and  composition  of[ 

and     their     dlstrlbut 


short  for  the  out 
negotiations  might 


years  and  that  any 
have  to  be  concluded 


before  the  end  of  me  fiscal  year.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  Is  imperative  that  we 
move  quickly  to  reassert  our  basic  right 
of  review  before  the  momentum  of  the 
present  negotlatior^  carries  the  process 
too  far  for  correcticin. 

It  Is  conceivable  and  perhaps  even 
likely  that  this  could  be  done  by  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year;  ttiat  is,  that  the  nego- 
tiations could  be  qone  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  Under  present  law.  It  is 
very  possible  that  the  administration 
might  be  able  to  g  ve  approval  without 
any  opportunity  f  >r  Congress  to  act. 
That  Is  why  I  am  rutting  it  on  this  ex- 


tension bill  so  that 


we  can  act  now. 
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PKOUFERATTON — ^A  WORLD  RISK 

Just  why  should  we  be  concerned  about 
these  agreements?  After  all,  have  not  30 
countries  received  aid  from  the  United 
States  without  any  mishap  or  violation 
of  safeguards? 

The  answer  has  been  on  the  front  page 
of  America's  newspapers  for  weeks.  Can 
Congress  turn  its  back  on  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weaponry  throughout  the 
world?  Should  we  Idly  stand  by  when 
the  power  of  control  is  partially  within 
our  hands? 

The  combination  of  the  unexpected 
test  by  India  and  the  recent  offer  of  nu- 
clear powerplants  to  Egypt  and  Israel 
has  caused  a  virtual  cascade  of  potential 
nuclear  powers  to  either  openly  or  quietly 
seek  out  Plutonium,  and  thus  nuclear, 
power  for  mihtary  purposes. 

The  Shah  of  Iran  reportedly  has  ex- 
pressed strong  interest  in  acquiring  the 
bomb  only  to  be  denied  by  his  Embassy 
here  in  Washington.  Various  reports  also 
suggest  that  Pakistan  may  develop  this 
technology.  Even  Japan  Is  said  to  be  re- 
considering a  prompt  ratification  of  the 
Nonproliferatlon  Treaty. 

One  after  another,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  nuclear-potential  states 
will  enter  into  private  agreements  with 
the  nuclear  states  that  will  result  In  the 
extensive  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry around  the  world. 

Are  the  safegruards  adequate  against 
this  kind  of  determination?  Will  coun- 
tries covertly  supply  nuclear  technology 
in  trade  for  oil  or  other  Earth  resources? 

Is  it  so  farfetched  to  think  of  terrorist 
groups  in  the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere 
that  will  attempt  to  divert  radioactive 
materials  or  even  with  help  develop  a 
rudimentary  bomb?  Who  can  say  for 
sure? 

EXAMPLES    OF    SAFEGUARD    FAILTTKES 

In  August  1971,  an  intruder  penetrated 
past  guard  towers  and  fences  to  enter 
the  grounds  of  the  Vermont  Yankee  nu- 
clear powerplant  at  Vernon,  Vt.  He  es- 
caped after  wounding  a  night  watchman. 

In  November  1971,  arson  caused  $5  to 
$10  million  damage  at  the  Indian  Point 
No.  2  plant  at  Buchanan,  N.Y.,  just  prior 
to  its  completion.  A  maintenance  em- 
ployee was  accused  of  the  crime. 

In  February  1973,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  former  top  security  ofiBcer, 
William  T.  Riley,  was  sentenced  to  3 
years  probation.  An  investigation  re- 
vealed that  Riley  had  borrowed  $239,000 
from  fellow  AEC  employees  and  had 
failed  to  repay  over  $170,000,  part  of 
which  he  used  at  the  race  track. 

In  March  1973,  a  guerilla  band  took 
temporary  possession  of  a  nuclear  station 
in  Argentina. 

In  August  1973,  21  dangerous  capsules 
of  iodine-131  were  stolen  from  a  hospital 
in  Arcadia,  Calif. 

All  but  one  of  these  events  occurred 
in  the  United  States,  where  we  have  an 
elaborate  system  of  security.  How  much 
more  likely  and  how  much  more  dsinger- 
ous  such  events  might  be  if  they  occurred 
in  foreign  countries. 

We  can  have  something  to  say  about 
such  awesome  problems.  We  can  require 
that  the  export  of  our  advanced  nuclear 
technology  be  brought  to  a  vote  in  this 


Chamber,  with  debate,  discussion,  and 
assurance  about  the  safeguards,  before 
they  ever  go  into  effect. 

Consider  for  a  moment  an  elementary 
problem.  Let  us  say  that  the  proposed 
agreements  with  Egypt  and  Israel  go  into 
effect,  and  then  the  Government  of  Egypt 
changes  during  a  coup  of  some  type.  May- 
be the  new  government  feels  no  obliga- 
tion to  abide  by  the  spirit  or  require- 
ments of  the  U.S.  safeguards  or  that  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
What  then? 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  think  about 
such  questions  and  to  consider  the  mer- 
its carefully  for  each  proposed  agree- 
ment. 

These  agreements  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  Congress,  since  they  are  not  treat- 
ies but  have  the  same  power.  They  are 
devices  that  give  the  President  maximum 
authority  and  Congress  minimum  discre- 
tion. Of  all  the  military  and  civilian 
agreements  that  have  been  reached  by 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
the  only  ones  that  have  been  brought  to 
a  vote  have  been  with  regard  to  the  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Community,  ap- 
proved by  voice  vote  in  1958,  and  for  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  ap- 
proved in  1957. 

The  other  agreements  have  seemed  to 
have  sUpped  by  without  any  votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  all  agreements,  their 
effective  dates  and  termination  dates,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

THE  JOINT  RESOLtrriON — EXTENSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  refers  directly  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954. 1  do  not  dispute  that. 

It  is  attached  to  this  joint  resolution 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  with  the  negotiations  proceed- 
ing between  the  United  States,  Egypt, 
and  Israel,  we  have  little  time  to  re- 
arrange our  procedures.  We  must  act  now 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  vote  on  the 
proposed  agreement  with  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

Second,  there  is  some  question  about 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  agree- 
ing to  supply  fuel  for  the  reactors  after 
June  30,  1974. 

Third,  the  Export  Administration  Act 
explicitly  refers  to  situations  which  af- 
fect our  national  security — and  surely 
proliferation  does — and  to  the  export  of 
critical  and  scarce  materials. 

Fourth,  this  amendment  will  in  no  way 
abridge  the  authority  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  and  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  who  certainly  has 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

In  fact,  the  authority  of  that  commit- 
tee will  be  enhanced,  since  all  proposed 
agreements  will  have  to  be  studied  close- 
ly by  the  committee  so  that  the  commit- 
tee can  make  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  concerning  their  appropriate- 
ness. And  the  committee  will  be  able  to 
report  directly  to  the  full  Senate  on 
their  findings. 


Fifth,  any  restraint  we  can  demon- 
strate to  the  rest  of  the  world  In  terms 
of  the  export  of  U.S.  technology  may 
serve  to  cool  the  flaming  ambitions  for 
acquiring  nuclear  technology.  If  we  move 
quickly,  we  may  be  able  to  Influence 
other  countries  to  approach  this  prob- 
lem with  greater  study  and  deUberation. 

Sixth,  this  is  a  question  of  basic  con- 
gressional responsibility  that  for  too  long 
has  been  dormant.  It  is  time  to  reassert 
that  right  which  Is  ours  to  jointly  deter- 
mine foreign  policy  with  the  executive 
branch.  We  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a 
powerful  executive  that  finds  ways  to 
reach  agreements  that  in  effect  are 
treaties  but  without  a  corresponding  vote 
in  Congress.  We  must  shut  the  door  to 
this  kind  of  behind-the-scenes  arrange- 
ments. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  Is  time  to 
give  back  to  this  body  that  which  it  al- 
ways had  but  has  seldom  exercised — the 
right  to  give  consent  or  deny  requests 
from  the  President  that  are  treaties  in 
nature  and  ominous  in  implication. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  newspaper  articles  deal- 
ing with  nuclear  proliferation  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

RADIOACTIVE  ItATtXU.'LS  THREAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
threat  from  the  transfer  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology is  not  limited  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  a  nuclear  bomb.  Access  to 
radioactive  materials  would  be  Just  as 
attractive  to  certain  groups. 

For  example  individuals  or  groups  may 
attempt  to  steal  radioactive  materials 
for  money,  political  blackmail,  or  ter- 
rorism. 

After  an  extensive  review  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  theft  and  sabo- 
tage of  special  nuclear  materials.  Dr. 
Theodore  Taylor,  testified  to  a  Senate 
subcommittee  several  weeks  ago  that: 

The  frequency  and  character  of  nuclear 
theft  attempts  in  the  future  is  likely  to  be 
influenced  greatly  not  only  by  the  nature 
of  physical  safeguards  against  theft,  but 
also  by  the  general  political  climate  and  by 
prevaUlng  attitudes  toward  violent  behavior 
within  societies  where  opportunities  exist  for 
such  theft. 

Can  anyone  argue  that  the  general 
poUtical  climate  and  prevailing  attitudes 
toward  violence  will  improve  measurably 
in  the  next  decade?  Will  there  still  be 
societies  that  dream  of  military  might 
and  leverage? 

But  what  about  the  physical  safe- 
guards? Just  how  safe  is  nuclear  mate- 
rials from  theft?  Based  on  two  scientific 
studies  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Ford  Foundation  energy 
policy  project,  the  safeguards  even  in 
this  sophisticated  coimtry  are  "entirely 
inadequate." 

The  AEC  report  was  prepared  by  a 
team  of  four  outside  consultants  and  one 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  official. 

Their  conclusion  stated  that: 

We  feel  that  the  danger  is  large  and  grow- 
ing due  to  the  widespread  and  mcreaslng 
dissemination  of  precise  and  accurate  In- 
structions on  how  to  make  simple  nuclear 
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weapons,  and  due  to  the  Increasing  profes- 
sional sKUlB,  Intelligence  networks,  finances 
and  levels  of  armaments  of  terrorists  groups 
throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  The  potential 
barm  to  the  public  from  the  explosion  of 
an  Illicitly  made  nuclear  weapon  Is  greater 
than  that  from  any  plausible  power  plant 
accident.  Including  one  which  Involves  a 
core  meltdown  and  subsequent  brefMib  of 
containment. 

The  Ford  Foundation  report,  xinder  the 
direction  of  Mason  Wlllrich  and  Theo- 
dore Taylor,  is  similarly  disturbing. 
Characterizing  U.S.  safeguards  as  "in- 
complete." they  concluded  that  "some 
basic  issues  pertaining  to  physical  pro- 
tection have  not  yet  been  resolved." 

In  many  areas,  the  authors  detail  se- 
curity regulations  which  are  vaguely  de- 
fined, ambiguous  and  inadequate.  For 
example,  there  are  no  regulations  re- 
quiring the  physical  protection  of  less 
than  two  kilograms  of  plutonium,  even 
though  a  small  fraction  of  that  amount 
is  sufficient  to  make  a  radiological 
weapon. 

As  the  nimiber  of  nuclear  powerplants 
increases,  the  need  for  transportation  of 
special  nuclear  materials  increases  as 
well.  So  do  the  opportimities  for  ter- 
rorism. 

In  last  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  an 
article  by  Thomas  O'Toole  outlined  the 
concern  of  the  scientific  community  re- 
garding this  growth. 

One  thing  that  worries  the  experts  about 
Plutonium  Is  that  terrorists  or  criminals 
might  get  their  hands  on  It.  They  wouldnt 
even  need  enough  to  make  a  bomb  to  make 
Impossible  ransom  demands.  The  reason  Is 
that  Plutonium  In  Its  powdered  form  Is  about 
as  poisonous  a  substance  as  there  Is. 

The  threat  of  a  plutonium  smoke  bomb 
tossed  Into  a  New  York  bank  might  be 
enough  to  extort  $1  million  from  the  bank. 
The  threat  of  a  plutonium  "dispersal  device" 
exploded  in  the  air  over  San  Francisco  could 
be  enough  to  empty  the  city.  Winds  could 
carry  plutonium  dust  for  miles,  and  people 
might  have  to  stay  indoors  for  days  while 
trained  troops  wearing  gas  masks  cleaned  up 
the  city  streets  and  surrounding  countryside. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  clear  that  our 
safeguard  standards  do  not  even  ap- 
proach the  stringent  design  standards 
that  govern  the  building  of  a  nuclear  re- 
actor. While  the  probability  of  a  theft 
may  be  low.  its  consequences  would  be 
catastrophic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  simimary  of  the  Willrich  and  Tay- 
lor study  be  placed  in  the  Record  along 
with  the  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  by  Thomas  O'Toole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  3  and  4.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing given  this  side  of  the  question  it  is 
important  to  note  that  our  agreements 
have  not  been  subject  to  circumvention 
in  the  past.  Our  safeguard  system  is  ex- 
tensive and  some  think  foolproof  or 
nearly  so. 

I  happen  to  side  with  the  common- 
sense  school  which  dictates,  "where  there 
Is  a  will  there  is  a  way"— even  If  the  goal 
is  acquiring  nuclear  power  or  radioac- 
tive materials. 

RADIOACnVS   WASTES 

Another  area  of  concern  Is  the  man- 
agement of  the  radioactive  waste  prod- 


ucts that  result  i  rom  the  operation  of 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants.  In  the 
past  quarter-cenltury,  there  have  been 
serious  shortcon^togs  in  the  At<aalc 
Energy  Commissidn  effort  in  this  field. 

And  the  problfm  is  growing  yearly. 
Not  only  are  we  hfcvlng  problems  dispos- 
ing of  our  own  radioactive  wastes  but  we 
have  agreed  to  dispose  of  the  wastes  from 
all  of  the  nuclear!  reactors  that  we  build 
abroad.  | 

In  essence,  we  fare  becoming  a  radio- 
active dumping  gtoimd  for  the  Western 
world.  { 

Radioactive  waftes  are  already  stored 
by  Japan,  Canadak,  and  Italy  with  Egypt 
and  Israel  now  probably  to  join  the  ever- 
growing list.  I 

Instances  of  radioactive  seepage  have 
crept  into  the  news  ever  more  frequently. 

For  example,  tbere  was  the  AEC  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Station  near 
Idaho  Falls,  Idfdio,  where  low-level 
radioactive  wastes  were  being  stored.  In 
October  1968,  heith  authorities  discov- 
ered that  there  pad  been  radioactive 
seepage  Into  the  groimd  water. 

Or,  what  about  the  Rocky  Flats  pluto- 
nium production;  plant  near  Denver, 
Colo.  Here  it  wafe  discovered  that  the 
company  had  bten  storing  55-gallon 
drums  of  laden  ill  contaminated  with 
measurable  quantities  of  plutonium  out- 
mey  had  been  stored 
Over  a  decade  later  as 
re  at  the  plant  It  was 
discovered  that  tlie  drums  had  corroded 
and  the  plutoniutti  had  leaked  onto  the 
soil,  contaminating  the  area  with  a  rad- 
iation level  100  times  the  worldwide  fall- 
out level.  Yet  no  one  was  aware  of  it 
until  the  Investig  ition  after  the  fire. 

Mr.  President,  [  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  artl(  les  dealing  with  radio- 
active waste  disp)sal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  c  rdered. 
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there  since  1958. 
the  result  of  a 


(See  exhibit  5.) 


CONGRESS 


made  to  show  tl 
behind  my  call  f 
of  providing  the 
nuclear  technolo 
of  countries  go  n 


MUST     DECIDE 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  these 
points  are  not  made  to  discredit  the  AEC 
or  open  up  old  ontroversies.  They  are 
"Ve  scope  and  urgency 
a  debate  on  the  issue 
[•est  of  the  world  with 
.  watching  a  number 
^clear,  and  allowing  the 
United  States  to  lie  the  dumping  ground 
for  the  waste  prciiucts  the  other  coim- 
tries  don't  want  |or  we  think  are  too 
dangerous  to  disp|>se  of  elsewhere. 

To  return  to  the  main  issue.  Congress 
must  decide  the  merits  of  such  disturb- 
ing reports  by  engaging  in  a  debate  cul- 
minating in  a  vot^  each  time  a  proposed 
agreement  is  recoinmended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, r 

I  know  that  tlere  are  eloquent  and 
forceful  spokesmeh  on  both  sides  of  the 
Issue.  My  amendbent  will  allow  their 
views  to  be  heart!  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

That  is  as  It  shoiild  be. 

The  specific  safeguards  to  be  required 
by  the  proposed  Agreements  with  Israel 
and  Egypt  have  not  been  released  to 
Congress  In  any  detail. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  saf^uar^  of  the  International 


Atomic  Energy  Afeency  (IAEA)  when 
coupled  with  adcfitional  U.S.  required 
safeguards,  can  b^  formidable. 

The  IAEA  safeguards  include  nuclear 
materials  account^cy.  This  means  thai 
the  IAEA  reviews  nuclear  facility  design, 
checks  records  anc]  requires  accurate  re- 
ports of  inventories,  input,  process  losses, 
wastes  and  shipments  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials. They  also  conduct  Inspections  to 
verify  the  flow  of  Imaterials  and  to  in- 
sure that  the  conljalnment  and  surveil- 
lance techniques  aire  working  properly. 
On  top  of  that  the  United  States  may 
require  that  any  resulting  plutonium  will 
be  reprocessed  in  k  U.S.  plant  and  that 
Egypt  and  Israel  will  agree  not  to  build 
such  a  reprocessing  plant. 

Briefly  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  will  give  Egi^pt  and  Israel  slightly 
enriched  uranium]  rods  for  use  in  the 
r  about  1  year  a^ 
ird  of  these  rods  are 
in  a  cooling  basin 
dioactivity  and  heat, 
sferred  under  water 
to  a  huge  lead  box  for  transportation  to 
a  reprocessing  plp,nt  probably  In  the 
United  States. 

um  for  a  bomb  nor- 
ss  to  such  a  reproc- 
If  the  United  States 
the  Plutonium  will 
not  be  retained  by  Egypt  or  Israel. 

This  differs  from  the  Indian  situation. 
The  Indians  had  their  own  reprocessing 
plant  in  operation  for  10  years,  collect- 
ing enough  plutonium  for  several  bombs. 
The  Canadians  had  no  control  over  this 
reprocessing  plant. nor  did  the  IAEA. 
What  I  have  Jupt  recounted  is  based 
various  nuclear  ex- 
oubt  that  the  Joint 
ent  the  details  of  any 
system  to  the  Con- 
gress and  explain  the  system  much  more 
thoroughly  than  I  have.  There  are  many 
who  think  that  the  safeguard  system  will 
work  extremely  well  when  coupled  with 
bilateral  assurance  5  and  doublechecks. 


power  reactors 
proximately  one- 
removed  and  placi 
where  they  lose  n 
Then  they  are  tr 


Extracting  plutc 
mally  requires  ace 
essing  plant.  Thi 
controls  this  proce 


on  discussions  wit 
perts.  I  have  no 
Committee  will  pre 
proposed  safeguard 


Mr.    President, 
Rhode  Island  was 


the  Senator  from 
bccupied  at  the  time  I 
discussed  this  mati  er  in  my  speech,  but  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  iii  no  way  abridges  the 
authority  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
authority  of  that  committee  will  be  en- 
hanced since  all  proposed  agreements 
will  have  to  be  s  udied  closely  by  the 
committee  since  tliey  will  have  to  make 
recommendation  t)  the  Senate,  and  the 
committee  will  ha^|e  to  make  a  report  on 
their  findings. 


Exitisrr  1 


Internatiomai. 
bilateral    agreements 
THE  CIVn,  USES 


Reseamh 


Country,  scope, 
nation  date : 

Argentina, 
1969,  July  24.  1999. 

Australia,    Researc^i 
1957,  May  27, 1997. 

Austria,  Research 
Jan  23,  2000. 

Brazil,  Research 
Sept.  19,  2002 

Canada,  Research 
July  13, 1980. 

China,    Rep. 
22,  1972,  June  21,  200k 


AGREEMETrrS 
FOR     COOPERATIOK     IN 
or   ATOMIC  ENEROT 

effective  date,  and  terml- 


and  Power,  July  25, 
and   Power,   May  28, 

I  ind  Power,  Jan.  24,  1970, 
Power,  Sept.  20,  1972, 

(ind  Power,  July  21,  1955. 
and    Power    June 


and 


Rese  arch 
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Colombia,  Research,  March  29,  1963,  March 
28, 1977. 

Finland,    Research    and    Power,    July    7. 
1970,  July  6,  2000. 

Oreece,    Research,   Aug.   4,    1965,   Aug.   3, 
1974. 

India,   Research,    Aug.   25,    1963,    Oct.    24, 
1993. 

Indonesia,  Research,  Sept.  21,  1960,  Sept. 
20, 1980. 

Iran,  Research,  April  27,  1959,  April  26, 
1979. 

Ireland,  Research,  July  9,  1958,  July  8, 
1978. 

Israel,  Research,  July  12,  1955,  April  11, 
1975. 

Italy,  Research  and  Power,  April  16,  1958, 
AprU  14, 1978. 

Japan,  Research  and  Power,  July  10,  1968, 
July  9,  2003. 

Korea,  Research  and  Power,  March  19, 
1973,  March  18, 2003. 

Norway,  Research  and  Power,  June  8,  1967, 
June  7, 1997. 

Philippines,  Research  and  Power,  July  19, 
1968,  JiUy  18, 1998. 

Portugal,  Research,  July  19,  1969.  July  18, 
1979. 

South  Africa,  Reseuch  and  Power,  Aug 
22, 1957,  Aug.  21,  1977. 

Spain,  Research  and  Power,  Feb.  12,  1958, 
Feb.  11, 1988. 

Sweden,  Research  and  Power,  Sept.  16, 
1966,  Sept.  14.  1996. 

Switzerland.  Research  and  Power,  Aug.  8, 
1966.  Aug.  7,  1996. 

Thailand.  Research,  March  13,  1956.  March 
12, 1975. 

Turkey.  Research,  June  10,  1955,  June  9, 
1981. 

United  Kingdom,  Research,  July  21,  1955, 
July  20, 1976. 

United  Kingdom,  Power.  July  15,  1966. 
July  14. 1976. 

Venezuela.  Research  and  Power.  Fteb.  9, 
1960;  Feb.  8,  1980. 

Vietnam,  Research,  July  1,  1959,  Jime  30, 
1974. 

Special  arrangement,  scope,  effective  date, 
termination  date. 

TJS.-VJ8.SSt.,  Agreement  on  Scientific  and 
Technical  Cooperation  for  the  Peaceful  uses 
of  Atomic  Energy,  June  21,  1973,  Jime  20, 
1983. 

U£.-Romania,  Memorandum  on  Coopera- 
tion In  Peaceful  uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  Jan. 
1,  1973,  Dec.  31,  1974. 

AGREEMENTS   FOB   COOPERATION   WITH    INTERNA- 
TIONAL   ORGANIZATIONS 

Organisation,  scope,  effective  date,  termina- 
tion date. 

European  Atomic  Energy  Community  (Eu- 
ratom),  Joint  Nuclear  Power  Program.  Feb. 
18, 1959.  Dec.  31.  1985. 

Euratom,  Additional  Agreement  to  Joint 
Nuclear  Power  Program.  July  25,  1960,  Dec. 
31,  1995. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA),  Supply  of  Materials,  etc.,  Aug.  7, 
1959,  Aug.  6, 1979. 

TRILATERAL    SAFEGTTASDS   AGREEMENTS 

US/IAEA/Argentina,  Trilateral  for  appU- 
catlon  of  IAEA  safeguards  to  U.S.-supplled 
materials,  Jxily  25, 1969. 

US/ IAEA/Australia,  Trilateral  for  appli- 
cation of  IAEA  safeguards  to  n.S.-BuppUed 
materials,  Sept.  26,  1966. 

US/IAEA/Austria**.  Trilateral  for  appli- 
cation  of  IAEA  safeguards  to  U.S.-8upplied 
materials,  Jan.  24,  1970. 

US/IAEA/BrazU,  TrUateral  for  application 
of  IAEA  safeguards  to  US.-supplied  mate- 
rials, Oct.  31,  1968. 

US/IAEA/Rep.  China,  TrUateral  for  appli- 
cation of  IAEA  safeguards  to  U.S.-suppUed 
materials,  Dec.  6.  1971. 

tJS/lAEA/Colombia,  Trilateral  for  appllca- 


•*  Suspended  In  view  of  NPT  Safeguards 
Agreements  with  Agency. 


tion  of  IAEA  safeguards  to  U.S.-supplied  ma- 
terials. Dec.  9, 1970. 

US/lAEA/Oreece  ••,  TrUateral  for  applica- 
tion of  IAEA  safeguards  to  U.S.-suppIied  ma- 
terials, Jan.  13,  1966. 

US/IAEA/India.  TrUateral  for  appUcation 
of  IAEA  safeguards  to  UJS.-suppUed  mate- 
rials, Jan.  27. 1971. 

US/IAEA/Indonesia,  TrUateral  for  appli- 
cation of  IAEA  safeguards  to  U.S.-8upplied 
materials,  Dec.  6, 1967. 

tJS/IAEA/Iran»»,  TrUateral  for  applica- 
tion of  IAEA  safeguards  to  UJS.-supplied  ma- 
terials, Aug.  20,  1969. 

US/lAEA/Israel.  TrUateral  for  implication 
of  IAEA  safeguards  to  TTJS.-suppUed  mate- 
rials, June  16. 1966. 

US/IAEA/Japan.  TrUateral  for  appUcation 
of  IAEA  safeguards  to  US.-supplled  materials, 
July  10.  1968. 

US/IAEA/Korea,  TrUateral  for  application 
of  IAEA  safeguards  to  U£.-supplied  mate- 
rials, Jan.  5,  1968. 

US/IAEA/PhUlppines,  Trilateral  for  appli- 
cation of  IAEA  safeguards  to  US.-supplled 
materials.  July  19, 1968. 

US/IAEA/Portugal,  TrUateral  fcM-  applica- 
tion of  IAEA  safeguards  to  US. -supplied  ma- 
terials, July  19.  1969. 

U.S./IAEA/South  Africa.  TrUateral  for  ap- 
plication of  IAEA  safeguards  to  UJS.-sup- 
plied materials,  JiUy  26, 1967. 

U.S./IAEA/Spaln,  TrUateral  for  applica- 
tion of  IAEA  safeguards  to  UjS. -supplied 
materials,  Dec.  9, 1966. 

U.S./IAEA/ThaUand,  TrUateral  for  appU- 
cation of  IAEA  safeguards  to  U.S.-supplied, 
materials,  Sept.  10,  1965. 

U.S./IAEA/Turkey,  Trilateral  for  applica- 
tion of  IAEA  safeguards  to  UjS.-supplied 
materials,  June  5,  1969. 

U.S./IAEA/Venezuela,  TrUateral  for  appli- 
cation of  IAEA  safeguards  to  U.S.-supplled 
materials,  March  27, 1968. 

U.S./IAEA/Vietnam,**  TrUateral  for  appli- 
cation of  IAEA  safeguards  to  U5.-supplied 
materials,  Oct.  25,  1965. 

U.S./IAEA/Sweden.  Trilateral  for  applica- 
tion of  IAEA  safeguards  to  U.S.-8upplled  ma- 
terials, March  1,  1972. 

U.S. /IAEA/Switzerland,  TrUateral  for  ap- 
plication of  IAEA  safeguards  to  U.S.-sup- 
plled materials,  February  28,  1972. 

AGREEMENTS  FOR  COOPERATION  FOR  MUTUAL 
DEFENSE  PURPOSES  ' 

NATO,  March  12,  1965. 
Australia,  Aug.  14,  1957. 
Belgium,  Sept.  6,  1962. 
Canada,  JiUy  27,  1959. 
France  (Land-Based  Prototype  Fuel  Sup- 
ply Agreement) ,  July  20,  1959. 
France,  Oct.  9.  1961. 

Germany.  Fed.  Republic,  July  27.  1959. 
Greece.  Aug.  11.  1959. 
Italy.  May  24, 1981. 
Netherlands,  JvUy  27,  1959. 
Turkey,  July  27.  1959. 
United  Kmgdom,  Aug.  4,  1958. 

Exhibit  2 
News  Release 

A  group  of  leading  nuclear  reactor  and 
nuclear  weapons  experts  Issued  a  report  to- 
day that  called  the  Nixon  Administration's 
proposed  sale  of  U.S.  nuclear  reactors  to 
Egypt  "imprudent  and  unwise,  and  possibly 
reckless." 

The  group  Included: 

DANIEL  P.  FORD,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists.  Mr.  Ford 
has  written  extensively  on  problems  relating 
to  nuclear  reactors  and  is  a  consiUtant  on 
atomic  energy  regulation  to  the  VS.  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

1  Except  for  the  Agreement  with  Prance 
of  JtUy  20,  1959,  all  these  Agreements  pro- 
vide for  exchange  of  classified  information 
as  provided  for  in  Section  144b  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act. 


HENRY  W.  KENDALL,  Professor  of  Physics 
at  M.I.T..  and  member  of  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists.  Dr.  KendaU  is  a  leading 
authority  on  nuclear  reactor  technolgy.  He 
also  served  for  many  years  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

GEORGE  B.  KISTIAKOV7SKY.  Professor  of 
Physical  Chemistry  Emeritus.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. During  World  War  n  Dr.  Kistlakow- 
sky  was  in  charge  of  the  Manhattan  Project 
Explosives  Dlvislo.i  which  designed  the  im- 
plosion nuclear  weapon.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  President's  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee from  1957  to  1964  and  served  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Science  Adviser  from  1959- 
1961. 

GEORGE  RATHJENS,  Professor  of  Political 
Science  at  M.I.T.  Dr.  Rathjens  is  a  nuclear 
arms  control  and  nuclear  strategy  expert  who 
has  held  important  posts  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Arms  Control  eind  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses, 
and  the  White  House. 

The  highlights  of  the  report  issued  to- 
day, entitled  "The  Proposed  U.S. -Supported 
Egyptian  and  Israeli  Nuclear  Programs."  are 
as  follows : 

1.  "A  simple  implosion  nuclear  weapon  re- 
quires from  4  to  8  kilograms  of  Plutonium, 
depending  on  the  weapon  design.  A  reactor 
of  the  size  of  those  contemplated  for  sale  to 
Sgypt  produces  in  excess  of  200  kUograms 
of  Plutonium  per  year.  Accordingly,  a  few 
months  operation  of  the  reactor  would  pro- 
duce enough  material  for  a  number  of  [nu- 
clear] weapons." 

2.  "In  buUdlng  a  nuclear  weapon,  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  material  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult part."  Without  nuclear  reactors,  ac- 
quisition of  materials  for  a  nuclear  weapon 
requires  "a  massive  technology  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  a  nation  with  Egypfs  re- 
soTirces."  With  nuclear  reactors,  however, 
the  necessary  material,  plutonium.  becomes 
readily  available. 

3.  If  plutonium  is  available,  "a  nuclear 
weapons  development  program  is  weU  within 
the  capacity  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  A  few 
miUion  dollars  a  year,  at  most  no  more  than 
$10  mlUion  a  year,  for  6-10  years  would,  at 
the  end  of  that  time  and  with  the  necessary 
plutonium,  almost  surely  result  in  successful 
nuclear  explosives." 

4.  The  consequences  of  the  proposed  V£.- 
Egyptian  nuclear  power  agreement  "would 
be  to  convert  the  costly  economic  and  dif- 
ficult technical  obstacles  of  a  nuclear  weapj 
ons  program  into  a  purely  jwUtical  decision^ 
The  sale  of  the  reactors  would  open  the  door 
to  nuclear  weapons  for  Egypt,  and  it  woiUd 
be  left  up  to  them  to  decide  whether  to 
develop  them. 

6.  The  "assured  safeguards"  to  be  pro- 
vided against  diversion  of  plutonium  for 
U.S.  reactors  In  Egypt  "would  not  be  likely 
to  include  physical  control  of  that  material 
by  U.S.  personnel.  At  any  time.  then,  a 
change  of  view  of  the  governing  regime,  or 
a  change  of  the  regime  itself,  could  result  in 
the  immediate  diversion  of  plutonium  to 
weapons  use." 

6.  The  report  caUed  attention  to  the  "sharp 
controversy  over  safety  In  the  U.S.  nucleeo" 
program"  and  to  the  question  of  large-scale 
releases  of  radioactivity  caused  by  sabotage 
or  acts  of  war  directed  against  nuclear  re- 
actors sold  to  the  Middle  East. 

7.  The  report  said  that  the  "situation  in 
Israel  Is  different  from  that  in  Egypt."  As  a 
consequence  of  Israel's  possession  of  a  re- 
search reactor,  Israel  may  already  "be  close 
to  having  a  nuclear  weapon  at  the  present 
tUne." 


Exhibit  3 
A    SuMMART — Nuclear    Theft:    Risks    ajtd 

Safeguards 
(By  Mason  WUlrlch  and  Theodore  B.  Taylor) 
This  book  analyzes  the  posslbUity  that  nu- 
clear materials  may  be  stolen  from  the  fast- 
growing  U.S.   nuclear  power   industry  and 
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used  to  make  weapons.  It  finds  the  risk  will 
be  "substantial"  unless  effective  steps  are 
taken  to  assure  the  public's  safety  and  the 
nation's  security. 

Nuclear  energy  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  major 
source  of  electric  power  In  the  U.S.  and 
many  other  countries.  The  same  materials, 
Plutonium  and  highly-enriched  uranium, 
that  form  the  explosive  cores  of  atomic 
bombs,  are  also  produced  and  used  as  fuel 
In  nuclear  power  reactors.  Within  a  few 
years,  tens  of  thousands  of  kilograms  of 
these  fissionable  materials  will  be  flowing 
through  the  U.S.  nuclear  power  Industry. 
A  few  kilograms  of  these  same  materials  are 
enough  for  an  atomic  bomb:  and  a  few  grams 
of  Plutonium  are  enough  for  a  device  that 
could  cause  widespread  radioactive  contami- 
nation. 

The  design  and  manufacture  of  a  crude 
fission  bomb  Is  no  longer  a  difficult  task  tech- 
nically, once  nuclear  materials  are  at  hand; 
makmg  a  plutonlum  dispersal  device  Is  even 
simpler. 

Effective  safeguard  measures  are  therefore 
necessary,  so  that  materials  Intended  for  use 
as  nuclear  fuels  are  not  stolen  and  misused 
by  criminals  or  terrorists.  Based  on  their 
study,  Wlllrlch  and  Taylor  find  that  the  U.S. 
program  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear theft  is  Improving  but  incomplete; 
comparable  measures  in  other  nations  with 
nuclear  power  programs  also  need  improve- 
ment. But  there  are  safeguards  which.  If 
Implemented,  will  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
theft  to  a  very  low  level — an  acceptable  level. 
In  the  author's  Judgment.  They  are  convinced 
that  the  costs  of  these  safeguards  will  be 
small  compared  to  the  overall  costs  of  nuclear 
power.  The  most  difficult  problems  in  devel- 
oping an  effective  safeguards  system  are  in- 
stitutional and  political,  not  technical,  in 
character. 

Many  policymakers  In  the  energy  field  are 
only  vaguely  aware  of  the  nuclear  theft 
problem,  and  most  of  the  general  public  does 
not  know  that  It  exists.  This  study  Is  In- 
tended to  contribute  to  public  understand- 
ing of  the  technical  facts  and  policy  Issues 
Involved.  It  contains  no  classified  Informa- 
tion. Drawing  from  extensive  unclassified 
data.  It  describes  in  general  terms  what 
materials  and  skills  are  required  to  make 
crude  atomic  weapons;  how  much  destruc- 
tion they  could  cause;  where  in  the  nuclear 
power  industry  the  key  materials  for  such 
weapons  are  present;  and  why  and  how  crimi- 
nals or  terrorists  might  try  to  steal  them. 

How  much  does  the  public  need  to  know 
about  the  risks  of  nuclear  theft?  The  most 
compelling  argument  against  informing  the 
public  is  that  such  an  effort  might  inspire 
warped  or  evil  minds. 

But  the  fact  is  that  a  large  amount  of 
Information,  In  more  technical  detail  than 
this  study  presents,  is  already  in  the  public 
domain.  *^ 

More  basically,  the  securitv  risks  which  are 
Intrinsic  in  nuclear  power  are  not  tempor- 
ary; they  are  an  inescapable  characteristic 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  to  meet  more 
and  more  of  the  world's  demand  for  elec- 
tricity. The  public  needs  to  know  that  the 
years  Just  ahead  provide  the  last  chance  to 
develop  long-term  safeguards.  Once  nuclear 
materials  are  flowing  through  the  oower  In- 
dustry at  the  levels  expected  In  a  few  years 
It  will  be  too  late  to  begin  to  develop  effec- 
tive safeguards  against  theft. 

On  the  basis  of  an  extensive  review  of 
published  material  open  to  the  public  un- 
classified conversations  with  experts  and 
considerable  thought,  the  authors  conclude- 

'Under  conceivable  circumstances,  a  few 
persons,  possibly  even  one  person  working 
alone,  who  possessed  about  ten  kilograms  of 
Plutonium  oxide  and  a  substantial  amount 
of  chemical  high  explosive  could,  within 
several  weeks,  design  and  build  a  crude  fis- 
sion bomb." 

Fission  explosives  can  also  be  made  with 


a  few  kilograms  a :  high-enriched  uranium, 
or  with  uranium-a  J3.  All  these  materials  are 
found  in  the  civil  ian  nuclear  power  Indus- 
try. Besides  nucle  ir  material  and  chemical 
explosives,  the  oth  jr  materials  necessary  for 
making  a  crude  fli  slon  bomb  can  be  bought 
in  hardware  stores  or  from  commercial  sup- 
pliers of  scientific  squipment  for  students. 

People  Involved  In  this  kind  of  criminal 
enterprise  would  i  leed  some  laboratory  and 
machine  shop  ski!  s.  They  would  have  to  be 
reasonably  invent!  ve,  and  able  to  find  and 
understand  the  u  iclasslfied  literature  that 
deals  with  nuclear  explosives,  nuclear  reactor 
safety,  and  ordlna  "y  explosives.  They  would 
have  to  be  wlllln  5  to  take  moderate  risks 
of  serious  injury    ir  death. 

"Whatever  opir  Ions  anyone  may  have 
about  the  Ukellhc  Dd  that  an  Individual  or 
very  small  group  of  people  would  actually 
steal  nuclear  mai  erlals  and  use  them  to 
make  fission  boml  is,  those  opinions  should 
not  be  based  on  a  ]  resumption  that  all  types 
of  fission  bombs  a  e  very  difficult  to  make," 
the  authors  say. 

A  "crude  fission  bomb"  is  defined  as  one 
which  has  an  exce  lent  chance  of  exploding, 
with  a  probable  y  eld  equal  of  at  least  100 
tons  of  chemical  h  gh  explosive,  and  a  possi- 
ble yield  of  as  mu(  h  as  a  few  kllotons.  Even 
a  "small"  nuclea '  explosion  could  cause 
enormous  havoc.  ^  nuclear  explosion  pro- 
duces not  only  a  )last  wave  and  heat,  but 
also  lethal  radiatlo  1.  The  effects  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  depend  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
target  as  well  as  the  weapon  itself.  In  a 
typical  suburban  ;  esldential  area,  a  "crude 
fission  bomb"  mlgl  t  kill  2,000  people,  mostly 
by  exposure  to  rad  oactlve  fallout.  The  same 
explosion  In  a  pa;  king  lot  beneath  a  sky- 
scraper could  kill  IS  many  as  50,000  people 
and  destroy  the  entire  building. 

In  criminal  hai  ds.  plutonlum  could  be 
a  danger  not  only  as  raw  material  for  a 
bomb,  but  also  in  a  relatively  simply  dis- 
persal device.  Pluti  mlum  Is  among  the  most 
toxic  substances  known.  Airborne  particles 
small  enough  to  b  i  barely  visible  can  cause 
fibrosis  or  cancer  (  f  the  lung.  The  amounts 
that  could  pose  a  threat  to  society  are  ac- 
cordingly very  smi  ill. 

One  hundred  gr  ims  (three  and  one  half 
ounces)  of  the  stu  ff  could  be  a  deadly  risk 
to  everyone  workini ;  in  a  large  office  building 
or  f?,ctory.  If  It  wei  e  effectively  dispersed.  In 
open  air  the  effect  3  would  be  more  diluted 
by  wind  and  weatier,  but  they  would  still 
be  serious  and  long  -lasting. 

In  the  very  nei  r  future,  nuclear  mate- 
rials will  be  circul  iting  in  huge  quantities 
through  the  fuel  cycles  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  By  1980,  tens  of  thousands  of  kilo- 
grams win  be  pres  ;nt  in  the  U.S.  industry, 
and  several  thousai  id  kilograms  will  be  flow- 
ing through  clvlllin  fuel  cycles  In  other 
countries.  Thereaft  tr.  it  Is  expected  that  the 
total  amounts  of  t  lese  materials  In  nuclear 
power  Industries  ti  iroughout  the  world  will 
rapidly  increase. 

Some  parts  of  tl  e  nuclear  fuel  cycles  are 
Inherently  more  Mulnerable  to  theft  than 
others.  Each  kind  a  I  nuclear  reactor,  with  its 
own  destlnctive  ft  el  cycle,  presents  differ- 
ent problems. 

The  most  commc  n  reactor  in  use  today  Is 
the  light-water  rei  ctor  (LWR).  The  possl- 
bUlties  for  theft  In  the  LWR  fuel  cycle,  as  It 
now  operates,  are  minimal.  The  low-en- 
riched uranium  th«  LWR  uses  for  fuel  is  not 
at  present  a  usab]  s  nuclear  weapon  mate- 
rial. However,  the  light-water  reactor  does 
produce  plutonlun  (which  now  goes  into 
storage  but  will  br  the  late  1970'8  be  re- 
cycled as  LWR  fuel ) .  The  plutonlum  Is  well 
protected  against  theft  from  the  time  It  is 
made  in  the  react  ir  until  after  It  Is  sepa- 
rated from  Intensely  radioactive  spent  fuel 
at  a  reprocessing  plant;  the  radioactivity 
Itself  is  a  built-in  safeguard  against  theft. 
The  only  points  li  the  present  LWR  cycle 
where  theft  of  pliitonium  might  occur  are 
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after  separation  at  1 1  fuel  reprocessing  plant, 
during  shipment  to  a  storage  plant,  or  at  the 
storage  plant  Itself.  Transportation,  as  In  all 
the  fuel  cycles.  Is  ]  trobably  the  weakest  se- 
curity link. 

When  LWR'a  begin  to  use  recycled  piu. 
tonlum  as  fuel,  th »  chances  for  theft  will 
multiply.  The  most  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
fuel  cycle  will  be  ab  the  reprocesstag  plant 
at  the  fuel  fabrication  plant,  and  during 
shipment  l>etween  these  sites.  Completed 
fuel  assemblies  containing  plutonlum  could 
also  be  stolen,  but  1  he  heavy  weight  of  such 
assemblies  would  irake  It  a  difficult  under- 
taking. 

One  high-temper  iture  gas-cooled  reactor 
(HTOR)  Is  ready  tb  start  up  In  1974,  as  a 
demonstration  model;  several  commercial- 
scale  HTOR  plants  1  ire  on  order.  In  the  more 
distant  future  this  slnd  of  reactor  may  play 
a  larger  role.  To  b©  fin  with,  the  HTOR  will 
use  hlgh-enrlched  Tiranium  (which  is  90  to 
95  percent  U-235)  ia  fuel,  and  create  ura- 
nium 233;  later  urai  ilum  233  wlU  be  recycled 
and  used  as  fuel. 

The  possibilities  hat  uranium  233  might 
be  stolen  from  the  JTGR  fuel  cycle  parallel 
in  general  those  for  plutonlum  In  the  light- 
water  reactor  cyce.  However,  fabricated 
HTGR  fuel  Is  much  more  dilute  and  difficult 
to  convert  to  forms  that  would  be  usable  In 
nuclear  explosives.  Hlgh-enrlched  uranliun, 
the  other  HTGR  fuel,  is  especlaUy  vulnerable 
at  these  points:  as  :t  leaves  the  fuel  enrich- 
ment plant,  in  the  f  wm  of  a  highly  enriched 
uranium  gas;  while :  t  Is  In  transit  to  a  chem- 
ical conversion  plait  (to  be  converted  into 
solid  form);  at  thd  conversion  plant;  and 
during  shipment  to  the  fuel  fabrication 
plant. 

The  liquid  mettl  fast  breeder  reactor 
(LMFBR)  Is  still  at  tn  early  stage  today.  But 
Intensive  developme^it  is  underway,  and  the 
LMFBR  may  become  the  mainstay  of  nuclear 
power  production  to  ward  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury  because  It  is  alio  to  "breed"  from  com- 
mon uranium  mors  nuclear  fuel  than  It 
burns.  The  LMFBR  iramatlcally  extends  the 
lifetime  of  uranluri  reser\-es. 

The  weak  points  In  the  LMFBR  fuel  cycle 
are  the  same  as  In  the  LWR  cycle  which  in- 
eludes  a  plutonlum  recycle.  There  Is  a  dif- 
ference however.  Tte  fast  breeder's  fuel  as- 
semblies contain  a  nuch  higher  concentra- 
tion of  plutonlimi  ihan  the  LWR's;  and  it 
is  easier  to  extract. 

The  probability  <f  nuclear  theft  Is  very 
low,  yet  If  it  did  happen  the  consequences 
could  be  cattistroph  Ic.  In  this  way,  the  risk 
of  nuclear  theft  Is  slmUar  to  the  risk  of  a 
major  accident  In  a  luclear  power  plant.  But 
It  Is  more  difficult  ti  ►  assess  the  likelihood  of 
theft,  because  the  ilsks  arise  primarily,  not 
from  malfunctioning  machines,  but  from 
malfunctioning  peojile.  The  possible  damage 
from  nuclear  theft  ik  even  greater  than  from 
the  maximum  credible  reactor  accident. 

Terrorists  or  crlrUnals  or  even  a  single 
fanatic  might  try  10  steal  nuclear  weapon 
materials,  for  money  or  for  purposes  of  polit- 
ical coercion.  If  they  succeeded,  they  could 
use  the  materials  li  a  number  of  ways  to 
threaten  groups,  gov  ernments,  or  whole  com- 
munities. It  Is  Ukel  r  that  nuclear  theft  at- 
tempts win  be  very  much  Influenced  by  the 
general  social  and  i  olltlcal  climate.  Factors 
over  which  the  nuclear  power  industry  has 
no  control  will,  in  jther  words,  largely  de- 
termine the  range  o  r  threats.  Without  effec- 
tive safeguards  to  prevent  theft,  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  will  create  sub- 
stantial risks  to  th(i  security  and  safety  of 
Americans  and  peo])le  everywhere. 

"The  U.S.  system  of  safeguards  is  In- 
complete at  this  time,"  the  authors  con- 
clude. Although  th«  AEC  has  substantiaUy 
strengthened  safeguird  requirements  In  re- 
cent years,  some  basic  Issues  pertaining  to 
physical  protection  have  not  yet  been  re- 
solved. 

In  many  areas  pre  «nt  security  regulations 
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are  vaguely  defined.  The  AEC  is  now  at  work 
developing  better  guides  for  some,  such  as 
design  standards  for  a  safe  seciu-e  vehicle  to 
transport  nuclear  weapon  materials.  For 
others,  serlotis  ambiguities  still  remain.  In 
still  other  areas,  requirements  are  precisely 
defined,  but  Inadequate.  For  example,  there 
are  no  specific  requirements  for  the  physical 
protection  of  less  than  two  kilograms  of 
plutonlum,  even  though  a  small  fraction  of 
that  amount  Is  enough  to  make  a  radio- 
logical weapon.  For  another  example,  the  re- 
quirements for  keeping  contact  with  vehicles 
while  they  carry  nuclear  shipments  are  In- 
effective. 

There  are  no  AEC  or  Internationally  ad- 
ministered requirements  for  the  physical 
protection  of  nuclear  materials  which  the 
U.S.  exports  for  other  countries  to  use  in 
their  nuclear  power  programs.  Theft  of  such 
TTPteria's  could  pose  a  serious  risk  to  the 
security  of  the  U.S.  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries. This  will  be  a  difficult  need  to  fulfill, 
though  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  In  Vienna  does  administer  an  Inter- 
national system  of  nuclear  materials  ac- 
countancy. 

Taken  together,  present  U.S.  safeguards 
do  not  constitute  a  system.  An  effective  sys- 
tem of  safeguards  may  evolve.  If  present 
trends  continue.  Today,  there  Is  no  basis  for 
evaluating  such  a  system  as  It  develops,  be- 
cause the  AEC  has  not  determined  the  maxi- 
mum credible  threat  which  safeguards  are 
Intended  to  meet,  and  the  essentials  of  the 
safeguard  system  are  hidden  from  public 
view.  In  the  physical  security  plans  which 
nuclear  licensees  file  with  the  AEC  on  a  con- 
fidential basis. 

It  is  clearly  necessary  to  keep  detailed 
plans  a  secret.  But  the  need  for  secrecy  makes 
it  doubly  Important  for  the  AEC  to  develop 
specific  safeguard  standards  that  can  be 
Justified  In  public  hearings,  and  to  develop 
an  Inspection  process  that  will  make  sure  the 
standards  are  met. 

"A  system  of  safeguards  can  be  developed 
that  will  keep  the  risks  of  theft  of  nuclear 
weapon  materials  froha  the  nuclear  power  In- 
dustry at  very  low  levels,"  Wlllrlch  and  Tay- 
lor conclude.  The  system  should  emphasize 
the  prevention  of  theft  and  the  detection  of 
any  theft  In  time  to  prevent  Its  completion. 

The  principle  of  containment  should  be 
the  basis  for  safeguard  measures.  The  phys- 
ical barriers  and  security  forces  that  are 
designed  to  protect  nuclear  weapon  materials 
should  be  capable  of  defeating  the  maximum 
credible  threat  that  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected anywhere  In  any  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 
That  threat  might  Involve  an  attack  by  a 
group  of  perhaps  five  to  ten  persons  using 
sophisticated  firearms  and  equipment. 

Insofar  as  practical,  techniques  should  be 
developed  to  provide  a  timely,  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  material  flows  in  the  various  nu- 
clear fuel  cycles,  so  that  any  movement  of 
nuclear  weapon  materials  outside  authorized 
channels  can  be  Immediately  detected. 

The  study  recommends: 

The  AEC  should  design  a  detailed  system 
of  safeguards  for  each  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycles  based  on  use  of  the  best  available  tech- 
nology and  Institutional  mechanisms.  (The 
safeguard  designs  could  then  be  evaluated 
for  cost-effectiveness,  to  help  determine  what 
requirements  should  be  adopted  for  the 
nuclear  power  industry,  what  safeguard 
R&D  priorities  should  be  established,  and 
what  risks  of  nuclear  theft  should  be 
accepted.) 

The  AEC  should  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  federal  nuclear  materlsas  security  service 
with  the  sole  responsibility  of  protecting 
nuclear  materials  subject  to  safeguards. 

Tlie  AEC  should  develop  and  publish  a  set 
of  procedures  for  the  review  of  physical  secu- 
rity plans  submitted  by  Industry  licensees. 
'These  procedures  should  provide  the  nuclear 
Industry  and  the  public  with  strong  assur- 


ance that  the  security  plans  proposed  by 
licensees  will  be  assessed  thoroughly;  that 
standards  will  be  uniform  and  equitable; 
that  all  plans  will  result  in  effective  meas- 
ures to  prevent  theft.) 

The  U.S.  Government  should  initiate  dis- 
cussions with  the  governments  of  other  na- 
tions with  substantial  nuclear  jwwer  pro- 
grams with  a  view  to  developing  a  common 
policy  In  favor  of  effective  safeguards  against 
nuclear  theft  anywhere  in  the  v/orld. 

"None  of  man's  previous  discoveries  com- 
pare Tvlth  nuclear  energy  in  terms  of  the  de- 
mands placed  on  him  to  use  it  wisely,"  the 
authors  conclude.  "Indeed  the  widespread  use 
of  nuclear  energy  requires  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  near  perfect  social  and  political 
Institutions.  This  is  the  unprecedented  chal- 
lenge before  us." 


ExHisrr  4 

The  Gbowing  Membebship  m  the  Nucxeab 

Club 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Watergate,  inflation,  kidnaping,  all  the 
black  headlines  of  the  moment  must  take 
second  place  to  an  event  that  for  the  long- 
range  survival  of  mankind  is  shattering.  That 
is  India's  explosion  of  a  nuclear  device,  with 
an  estimated  equivalent  force  of  the  bomb 
that  leveled  Hiroshima  at  the  start  of  the 
nuclear  age. 

First  of  all  this  breaks  the  barrier — the 
fragile  barrier — of  the  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty.  It  is  significant  that  India  de- 
cided to  sign  that  treaty. 

Second,  with  the  barrier  down,  the  way  Is 
open  for  other  players  to  come  into  the  game 
of  nuclear  roulette.  They  have  been  acctunu- 
latlng  the  chips  to  entitle  them  to  get  in. 
The  following  is  an  approximate  rating  of  the 
top  players: 

Israel  almost  certainly  has  a  nuclear  device, 
If  not  atomic  weapons.  Over  the  years  the 
Welzmann  Institute  has  attracted  some  of 
the  world's  foremost  physicists.  They  have 
contributed  greatly  to  Israeli  nuclear  ad- 
vances cloaked  in  the  tightest  secrecy. 

Sweden  approaches  Israel  in  the  high  level 
of  scientific  and  engineering  brains  in  re- 
search and  development.  The  capability,  If 
not  the  actual  device,  exists.  With  sensitive 
measuring  instruments,  Sweden  frequently 
reports  on  the  scale  of  Soviet  undergrotind 
explosions. 

Sv^tzerland,  with  advanced  scientific  and 
technical  development,  ts  in  much  the  same 
category. 

Down  the  line,  with  the  industrial  capacity 
that  can  mean  eventual  production  of  plu- 
tonlum and  one  day  a  nuclear  device,  are  the 
following:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Spain,  South 
Africa  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
Pakistan. 

India  becomes  the  sixth  member  of  the 
club  following  the  last  initiate.  China.  With 
every  new  member  the  hazard  increases  by  a 
geometric  ratio. 

The  danger  is  not  only  that  an  irrespon- 
sible member  might  resort  to  using  a  weapon. 
But  one  ally  might  secretly  hand  over  a  de- 
vice for  purposes  of  international  blackmail. 

And  there  Is  a  more  sinister  scenario.  It 
begins  with  the  theft  or  hijacking  of  a 
weapon  or  the  plutonlum  which  could  be 
made  into  a  weapon  with  rather  rudimen- 
tary knowledge. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  In  a  recent 
report,  found  major  flaws  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  plutonltun  and  other  nuclear  ma- 
terial In  this  country. 

A  total  of  132  pounds  of  U-235.  sufficient 
to  make  a  Hiroshima-type  bomb,  simply 
leaked  away  from  a  nuclear  plant  in  Apollo. 
Pa.  An  Investigation  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  costing  $5  million  finally  con- 
cluded that  the  material  had  been  lost  In 
processing  or  through  shoddy  Inventory  and 
accounting  practices. 

A   hijacked   plane   that   went   zigzagging 


around  the  South  hovered  over  the  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  nuclear  complex  with  the  hi- 
jackers threatening  to  crash  Into  the  plant 
and  thereby  trigger  a  nuclear  explosion. 

An  atomic  weapon  acquired  by  theft  or 
some  other  secret  means  could  be  used  by  a 
developing  country  for  blackmail.  Give  us 
what  we  must  have  or  we  will  see  that  it  is 
set  off  in  your  largest  port  or  dropped  one 
way  or  another  over  your  principal  city.  The 
potentialities  are  terrifying. 

A  sad  commentary  is  how  little  push  has 
been  given  to  persuade  lagging  nations  to 
sign  the  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  treaty. 

In  light  of  the  worldwide  reaction  to  the 
new  member  setting  off  the  initiation  fee. 
the  government  is  busy  protesting  that 
India's  nuclear  capability  would  never  be 
used  for  military  purposes. 

"Our  armed  forces  luiow  this  is  not  for 
their  use,"  said  Defense  Minister  Jagjlvan 
Ram.  The  plutoniiun,  the  government 
claims,  was  100  per  cent  Indian  made.  The 
two  nuclear  reactors  In  India  were  largely 
provided  by  Canada,  although  Canadian  au- 
thorities are  saying  they  are  not  capable  of 
producing  plutonlum. 

The  genie  out  of  the  bottle — ^that  was  the 
figure  of  speech  used  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  when  he  was  working  toward  a 
test-ban  treaty.  With  proliferation  advanc- 
ing so  rapidly  as  these  things  are  measxired, 
the  genie  now  looms  large  on  the  horizon. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  15,  19741 

Unfted  States  Will  Rely  on  Conteols  on 

Military  Nuclear  Uses 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  Jime  14 — Officials  said  today 
that  In  extending  nuclear  assistance  to  Egypt 
the  United  States  would  rely  on  International 
controls  as  well  as  special  American  safe- 
guards to  Insvire  that  none  of  the  nuclear 
materials  are  diverted  Into  the  production 
of  atomic  bombs. 

Despite  the  Immediate  anxiety  expressed 
In  some  Congressional  quarters,  officials  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  expressed  confidence  that 
cooperation  with  Egypt  In  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  atomic  power  would  not  lead 
to  Egyptian  possession  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Their  confidence  rested  largely  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  an  elaborate  system  of  safe- 
guards and  Inspections,  developed  first  by 
the  United  States  and  more  recently  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  to  pre- 
vent the  diversion  of  fissionable  materials 
Into  the  manufacture  of  weapons. 

The  communique  issued  in  Cairo  today  by 
President  Nixon  and  President  Anwar  el- 
Sadat  of  Egypt  made  clear  that  the  provision 
by  the  United  States  of  nuclear  reactors  and 
the  uranium  to  fuel  them  was  contmgent 
upon  the  working  out  of  a  safeguards  agree- 
ment between  the  two  nations. 

THE    MAIN    BURDEN 

The  expectation  was  that  the  main  burden 
of  carrying  out  the  safeguards  would  fall 
upon  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  the  semlautonomous  United  Nations 
agency  that  has  assumed  in  recent  years  the 
primary  responsibility  of  monitoring  the 
peaceful  development  of  atomic  energj*.  But 
State  Department  officials  said  the  United 
States  would  also  insist  on  special  bilateral 
controls  designed  to  give  added  assurance 
against  diversion  of  any  fissionable  materials 
into  military  uses. 

For  example,  according  to  information  sup- 
plied to  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  the  United  States  will 
have  a  veto  power  over  how  Egypt  processes 
stores  and  refabrlcated  the  plutonlum  pro- 
duced In  the  reactors.  Egypt  has  given  com- 
mitments to  establish  special  protective 
measures  against  theft  or  sabotage  of  fission- 
able materials. 

On  the  basis  of  an  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission briefing,  Representative  Melvln  Price 
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of  Illinois,  a  senior  Democrat  on  the  Con- 
gressional committee,  also  reported  that 
Egypt  had  given  a  commitment  that  none 
of  the  fissionable  materials  would  be  used 
for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  Egypt  has 
thus  foresworn  following  the  route  of  India, 
which  earlier  this  year  used  Plutonium  ob- 
tained through  Canadian  assistance  to  ex- 
plode what  It  said  was  a  peaceful  device. 

In  extending  aid  to  Egypt,  the  United 
States  Is  following  a  pattern  of  international 
cooperation  In  atomic  development  dating 
back  to  the  Atoms  for  Peace  program  pro- 
claimed by  President  Eisenhower  in  1961. 

The  United  States  now  has  cooperative 
atomic  agreements  with  some  35  countries, 
including  Israel.  In  some  cases,  the  assist- 
ance is  limited  to  research,  but  with  25 
countries  the  United  States  has  cooperative 
agreements  on  the  development  of  atomic 
power,  such  as  it  is  now  proposing  to  extend 
to  Egypt  and  Israel. 

Under  an  Atoms  for  Peace  agreement,  the 
United  States  in  1961  provided  Israel  with 
a  small  five-megawatt  research  reactor.  Con- 
trols over  the  use  of  the  reactor  were  exer- 
cised first  by  the  United  States,  and  then 
the  responslbUity  was  transferred  to  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

SlmUsu-ly,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  had 
a  far  less  estenslve  program  of  international 
cooperation  than  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided Egypt  with  a  small  two-megawatt  re- 
search reactor  In  1960.  So  far  as  Is  known, 
neither  Soviet  nor  international  controls 
were  exercised  over  the  reactor,  but  United 
States  officials  said  the  reactor  has  operated 
so  infrequently  that  It  could  not  have  pro- 
duced significant  amounts  of  plutonlum  for 
possible  use  In  a  bomb. 

GENERAL    APPRAISAL 

The  general  appraisal  of  American  officials 
Is  that  Israel  Is  far  ahead  of  Egypt  both  In 
nuclear  technology  and  in  the  supply  of 
fissionable  materials  that  could  be  used  to 
fabricate  weapons.  Under  conditions  of  strict 
secrecy.  Israel  In  the  late  nlneteen-flftles 
obtained  from  Prance  a  reactor  of  a  type 
particularly  suited  for  producing  plutonlum. 
This  reactor  Is  not  subject  to  any  known  In- 
ternational safeguards  and  la  believed  cap- 
able of  producing  enough  plutonlum  for  a 
few  atomic  weapons  a  year. 

Now.  almost  In  parallel,  Israel  and  Egypt 
want  to  take  the  relatively  big  technological 
step  of  building  large  reactors  capable  of 
producmg  substantial  amounts  of  electricity. 
In  taking  that  step,  they  are  turning  to  the 
United  States  for  the  reactor  plants  and  the 
enriched  uranium  to  fuel  them. 

State  Department  officials  said  the  Initial 
plan  was  to  provide  Egypt  with  a  relatively 
large  reactor  capable  of  generating  600  mega- 
watts of  electricity.  A  similar  offer  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  extended  to  Israel  when  Presi- 
dent NUon  visits  that  country  Sunday  and 
Monday. 

As  the  Nixon -Sadat  communique  pointed 
out.  nuclear  energy  Is  "A  double-edged 
sword — offering  opportunities  for  peaceful 
applications,  but  raising  the  risk  of  nuclear 
destruction." 

TBCHKOLOGT     WnjELT     KNOWN 

The  basic  technology  Involved  in  designing 
and  operating  an  atomic  power  plant  is  much 
the  same  as  that  required  for  fabricating 
an  atomic  bomb.  The  once  secret  technology 
of  atomic  bombs,  however,  is  now  widely 
known,  so  any  nation  with  trained  scientists 
and  engineers  should  be  able  to  fabricate 
at  least  a  rudimentary  weapon. 

The  key  Is  In  obtaining  the  fissionable 
material — either  highly  enriched  uranium  or 
plutonlum — for  making  bombs.  It  Is  at  this 
point  that  International  controls  enter  the 
picture  to  prevent  peaceful  uses  from  being 
diverted  to  military  purposes. 

Atomic  reactors  generally  use  uraniimi  fuel 
with  relatively  low  enrichment  of  uranium- 
235,  the  fissionable  isotope  used  In  bombs. 
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The  luranium  fuel  1  j  be  supplied  Egypt,  for 
example,  will  have  ess  than  10  per  cent  of 
uranium-235.  Weapi  ins  require  uranium  en- 
riched to  90  per  cei  it  and  more  with  uran- 
ium-235. 

The  possibility  ol  diversion  arises  as  the 
fuel  is  burned.  So  me  of  the  luanium  is 
transformed  in  the  nuclear  chain  reaction 
into  plutonlum. 

Safeguard  system  i,  therefore,  concentrate 
on  controlling  the  plutonlum,  both  in  the 
reactor  and  in  the  cl  emlcal  separation  plants 
required  to  isolate  ;he  plutonlum  from  the 
uranium  fuel. 

The  safeguards  ts  ke  the  form  of  physical 
controls,  on-site  ini  pectlon  and  accounting 
procedures.  In  some  zases,  seals  are  placed  on 
a  rector  to  provide  i  ssurance  that  It  has  not 
been  opened  and  Ihe  plutonlum  removed. 
Through  periodic  Ini  pections  and  accounting 
procedures,  it  is  possible  to  determine  how 
long  a  rector  has  Operated  and  how  much 
plutonlimi  It  has  liroduced.  Then,  when  a 
reactor  Is  refueled,  it  Is  possible  to  check  on 
the  amount  of  plut)nlum  and  whether  any 
was  diverted. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  15,  1974] 

SAPEGUAaCS   tEEN   FOR    A-PACT 

(By  Thanas  O'Toole) 

Before  the  United  States  provides  a  nuclear 
power  plant  to  Egy  )t  under  the  agreement 
announced  yesterda  r,  it  will  probably  Insist 
that  Egypt  agree  to  reprocess  Its  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  In  another  country. 

Such  a  provision  vould  provide  an  added 
precaution  against  he  fuel's  being  used  to 
make  atomic  weapoi  s. 

The  "other  count  ry's  could  even  be  the 
United  States  Itself,  meaning  that  each  time 
Egypt  unloads  a  su  )ply  of  burned-out  nu- 
clear fuel  from  the  power  plant  It  will  be 
packed  In  thick  stee  casks  and  shipped  back 
to  the  United  State!  for  reprocessing. 

This  would  be  an  unusual  safeguard 
against  diversion  <f  plutonlum  to  make 
bombs,  but  the  Unil  sd  States  might  well  In- 
sist on  It  because  of  the  unusual  tensions  In 
the  Middle  East  an  1  because  of  what  hap- 
pened In  India. 

The  Indian  govei  ament  built  an  atomic 
bomb  out  of  the  plu  bonlum  It  removed  from 
a  40,000-kilowatt  rea  sarch  reactor  built  for  It 
by  Canada.  The  agr«  ement  that  India  signed 
with  Canada  did  no ;  provide  foolproof  safe- 
gijards,  allowing  Ine  la  to  extract  plutonlum 
from  spent  uranium  fuel. 

The  Canadlan-bu  It  reactor  also  ran  on 
natural  uranium,  mtening  that  India  did  not 
have  to  buy  enrlcfced  uranium  from  the 
United  States.  It  coUld  supply  Its  own  ura- 
nium and  then  remfcve  plutonlum  from  the 
spent  fuel  whenever  It  wished. 

The  atomic  power  plant  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  build  for  Egypt  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  600.00(J-kllowatt  plant.  It  will 
only  run  on  fuel  eirlched  with  3  to  4  per 
cent  U-235,  which  Is  the  Isotope  of  uraniiun 
that  is  fissionable  li   a  chain  reaction. 

Natural  uranium  !  s  also  fissionable,  but  to 
a  far  less  extent  t  Ian  enriched  uranium. 
Natural  uranium  c<  ntalns  less  than  1  per 
cent  U-235.  making  It  far  less  desirable  as  a 
fuel  than  enriched  iranlum. 

Enriched  uranium  Is  Itself  not  rich  enough 
In  U-235  to  make  i ,  bomb,  which  requires 
uranium  that  Is  91  per  cent  U-235.  The 
U-235  is  a  man-mi  de  metal,  produced  to 
huge,  expensive  enr  chment  plants  by  only 
a  few  countries. 

Plutoniiim  Is  also  a  manmade  metal,  but 
uranium  In  any  n  iclear  reactor.  A  power 
plant  the  size  of  th  s  one  planned  for  Egypt 
would  generate  encugh  by-product  pluto- 
nlum its  first  year  of  operation  to  make  a 
bomb. 

There  are  several  1  rays  to  safeguard  against 
diversion  of  this  pli  itonlum.  The  safest  and 
surest  Is  to  oversee  t  ny  reprocessing  of  spent 
Tutinlum  fuel,  whei  e  the  Irradiated  fission 


products  are  extracteb  from  the  fuel  to  leave 
behind  the  uranium  and  plutonlum. 

The  removal  process  is  costly,  time-con- 
suming and  hazardous.  A  special  plant  must 
be  built  to  extract  thp  plutonlum  and  uram- 
vun  for  re-use. 

Another    precautii 
States  to  make  sure 


is    for    the    United 
handles  all  shipments 
of  uranium  fuel  to  I  the  power  plant.  This 
would    be  to  guard  4galnst  diversion  of  any 
lei  to  a  part  of  the  re- 
ild    be    irradiated    into 

inspecting  eyes, 
ts  are  usually  reloaded 
The  plants  are  shut 
from  one-fifth  to  one- 


enriched  uranium  fu 
actor  where  it  cot 
plutonlum  away  froi 
Nuclear  power  plao 
with  fuel  once  a  yea 
down,  when  anywhere 


third  of  the  original  fuel  load  is  removed  and 
replaced  with  fresh  fUel. 

The  United  States  has  already  signed  agree- 
ments with  about  30|countries  over  the  con- 
struction and  fueling  of  nuclear  plants.  Un- 
der these  agreemenfls,  there  Is  a  plant  In 
France,  two  to  West  <Jermany,  three  In  Italy, 
ds  and  one  in  India, 
lit  In  Spain,  Japan, 
iweden,  Taiwan,  Korea, 


on  in  the  Netherl 
Plants    are    betog 
Yugoslavia,  Mexico, 
Switzerland  and  Bn 


Agreements  call  for  International  Inspec- 
tions of  these  plants  several  times  a  year, 
always  when  the  plint's  fuel  is  being  re- 
placed. Shipments  of  the  spent  fuel  are  care- 
fully watched. 

Presumably,  the  agreement  to  be  signed 
with  Egypt  win  call  for  at  least  the  same 
safeguards  and  protably  more.  Fuel  ship- 
ments are  expected  to  be  fully  controlled 
by  the  United  States.  Reprocessing  of  the  fuel 
will  be  a  little  more  ticklish,  but  the  United 
Insist  on  control  over 
g  Is  done. 
It  could  be  done  I  In  Europe,  where  the 
costs  of  carrying  the|  spent  fuel  from  Egypt 
t  win  probably  be  done 
States — which  would 
cal  move  as  anything 
else — to  demonstrate  Ito  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  Egypt  is  fully  cboperatlng  with  Ameri- 
can demands  for  safeguao'ds. 


States  Is  expected  td 
where  the  reprocesslj 


will  not  be  too  great. 

back    in   the   Uniti 

be  as  much  a  poll 


[Prom   the   Baltlmori   Sun,   June    15,    1974) 
Unitkd  States  toIsell  Nuclear  PtiEL 

TO  EgTPT 

(By  Peter  J.  Kumpa) 

JroDA,  Saxtdi  Arabia. — President  Nixon  ar- 
rived in  Saudi  Arabia  yesterday  after  agree- 
ing to  sell  Egypt  nucWar  reactors  and  nuclear 
fuel  as  well  as  help  Jt  financially. 

The  Egyptians  agrded  to  turn  to  help  In- 
crease American  Inveitment  here.  Joint  ven- 
tures already  under  "serious  consideration" 
are  valued  at  about  $B  billion.  They  involved 
projects  from  petrocitemicals  to  tourism  to 
power. 

NO   FIOmtES    SET 

No  figures  for  American  help  were  set  In 
the  Joint  declaration  1  of  prtoclples  of  co-op- 
eration signed  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  Egyptian 
president,  Anwar  Sa<at.  But  the  President 
did  agree  to  send  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, William  E.  Simon,  to  Egypt  in  the  near 
future  to  "Initiate"  aj  process  of  strengthen- 
tog  Egypt's  financial  ^ructure. 

In  the  nuclear  flel(^,  an  agreement  for  co- 
operation will  be  negotiated  after  "agreed 
safeguards"  are  spelled  out.  The  United 
States  said  it  was  "prepared  to  sell  nuclear 
reactors  and  fuel"  to  allow  Egypt  to  generate 
substantial  electric  pQwer  by  the  early  1980'8. 

The  White  House  ^ress  secretary,  Ronald 
L.  Zlegler,  said  In  a  l^rlefing  that  any  infer- 
ence that  the  United  States  was  helping 
Egypt  achieve  a  military  nuclear  capability 
was  "totally  erroneoiis  and  false." 

Asked  if  there  was  any  concern  that  Israel 
might  be  anxious  abbut  the  nuclear  agree- 
ment, Mr.  Zlegler  safd,  "None  whatever." 

The  day's  oppressive  heat  In  this  desert 
ktogdom   bad   wane<)   somewhat   when  Mr. 


Nixon  arrived  late  In 
flight  from  Cairo 


the  afternoon  after  the 


Jme  25,  197 If 
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He  was  greeted  by  Ktog  Faisal,  and  after 
airport  ceremonies.  Mr.  Nixon  was  whisked 
through  clean-swept  streets  to  the  royal 
guest  house. 

Thousands  of  people  to  the  streets  clapped 
their  hands  In  rhythm  to  salute  the  first 
American  President  to  visit  this  country, 
which  has  been  a  U.S.  ally  since  World  War 
n. 

FRUirs  OF  relationship 

Some  Of  the  fruits  of  the  "new  relation- 
ship" with  Egj-pt  cannot  be  measured  to  dol- 
lars alone.  In  return  for  help  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Cairo's  opera  house  the  Egyp- 
tians will  send  the  "treasure  of  Tutankha- 
men" for  exhibition  to  the  United  States. 
Tutankhamen  was  an  Egyptian  ruler  buried 
at  Thebes  to  1344  B.C.  His  tomb  and  Its  treas- 
ures were  discovered  in  the  1920's. 

Mr.  Nixon  finished  a  hectic  and  some- 
times frenzied  two-day  visit  to  Egypt  ful- 
filling the  dream  of  centuries  of  tourists.  He 
went  out  to  see  the  pyramids  after  returning 
to  Cairo  by  helicopter  from  Alexandria. 

One  of  the  more  Important  results  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  visit  to  Egypt  has  been  a  personal 
agreement  that  the  road  to  a  Middle  East 
peace  has  to  be  reached  through  a  cautious 
and  careful  "step-by-step"  approach  without 
rushing  unprepared  into  a  major  Geneva 
meeting. 

How  this  might  be  done  was  not  spelled 
out  in  the  Joint  communique. 

To  reach  "a  Just  and  durable  peace,"  both 
presidents  agreed  to  totensify  consultants 
and  strengthen  their  own  "active  co-opera- 
tion." 

Though  such  general  terms  can  mean  al- 
most anything,  it  is  clear  from  the  Egyptian 
Side  that  there  will  be  co-operation  at  a 
practical  level  to  bring  the  Middle  East  out 
of  Its  decades  of  war. 

PALESTINIAN  SITUATION 

In  the  first  version  of  the  Jotot  Egyptian- 
American  statement,  nothtog  specific  was 
said  about  the  Palestinian  question.  Some 
Egyptian  newspajwrs  had  been  predlcttog 
that  Mr.  Nixon  would  endorse  the  rights  of 
the  Palestinians  to  have  a  seat  to  any  final 
peace  talks. 

Later,  a  White  House  spokesman  contend- 
ed a  mistake  bad  been  made.  He  said  lines 
"were  dropped  to  transmission"  of  the  state- 
ment from  Alexandria  to  Cairo. 

The  new  version  of  the  statement  did  sup- 
port "the  legitimate  Interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple In  the  Middle  East,  tocludtog  the  Pales- 
tinian people  and  the  rights  to  existence  of 
all  states  in  the  area." 

This  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
reaffirmation  of  previous  American  policy 
statements,  tocluding  a  Joint  Soviet-Ameri- 
can statement  to  Moscow  to  May,  1972. 

SIX  WORKING  GROUPS 

Some  specifics  in  bilateral  co-operation  ap- 
peared more  encouraging  than  the  usual 
cliches  of  diplomacy.  In  the  Investment  field, 
a  new  guarantee  agreement  Is  to  be  negoti- 
ated Immediately.  This  wUl  aUow  Joint  ven- 
tures In  such  areas  as  transportation,  petro- 
chemicals, machtoery,  land  development, 
tourism,  banking  and  a  variety  of  other  fields. 

In  all,  six  Jotot  working  groups  are  to  be 
established  In  arglculture,  technology,  medi- 
cal co-operation  and  cultural  exchanges  as 
well  as  to  tovestment  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  destroyed  cities  along 
Its  banks. 

Cairo's  papers  began  hailing  the  Jotot 
declaration  of  principles  as  "a  historic  docu- 
ment" even  before  the  signing  took  place 
in  early  afternoon  in  the  Abdto  Palace  In 
Cairo. 

They  reported  that  there  had  been  "full 
agreement"  on  the  basic  prtoclples  on  how 
to  settle  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

The  agreement  Itself  merely  endorses  gen- 
eral principles  enunciated  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  United  Nations,  principles  that  have 


been  toterpreted  differently  by  Israel  and  by 
the  Arab  states. 

Both  presidents  agreed  to  "seize  the  his- 
toric opportunity"  for  greater  co-operation 
and  perhaps  pototedly  agreed  that  nothing 
they  do  will  be  directed  against  any  other 
states  or  peoples  to  the  area. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  15,  1974] 

NrxoN  Nuclear  Offer  to  Egypt  Assailed  in 

United  States 

(By  Charles  W.  Corddry) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  offer  to 
sell  Egypt  nuclear  reactors  and  fuel  provoked 
strong  reaction  in  Congress  yesterday  while 
government  officials  taslsted  that  there  would 
be  fullest  safeguards  against  misuse  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

Emphasizing  that  America  has  about  30 
other  agreements  on  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
energy.  State  Department  and  Atomic  ESiergy 
Commission  officials  said  the  pact  to  be  ne- 
gotuted  with  Egypt  vrtll  be  taUored  so  that 
none  of  the  nuclear  material  can  be  diverted 
to  weapons  production. 

The  plan,  according  to  State  Department 
officials  who  said  it  had  been  under  develop- 
ment at  least  since  April,  is  to  sell  Egypt 
two  reactors  and  necessary  nuclear  fuel  to 
establish  a  plant  for  generattag  electric  pow- 
er. The  plant  would  have  an  output  of  600 
megawatts  (600  million  watts)  and  would 
begto  to  operate  In  the  early  1980's. 

Officials  Indicated  they  expected  a  similar 
agreement  to  be  worked  out  with  Israel,  but 
not  with  other  Middle  East  countries  on  Mr. 
Nixon's  Itinerary. 

Concern  that  the  forthcoming  agreement — 
which  must  have  congressional  assent — 
would  put  Egypt  on  the  road  to  achlevtog  nu- 
clear arms  ran  through  the  statements  Issued 
•by  members  of  Congress,  who  seemed  not 
to  be  placated  by  any  assurances  about  phys- 
ical safeguards. 

The  only  exception  appeared  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  congressional  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  Representative  Melvln 
Price  (D.,  HI.),  who  was  among  those  told 
In  advance  about  the  agreement.  "We  have 
tightened  up  on  safeguards  and  the  Egyp- 
tians have  accepted  those  tightened  safe- 
guards," he  said. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D.,  Wash.)  de- 
scribed himself  as  "terribly  shocked"  and  said 
Mr.  Nixon's  Middle  East  Journey  has  "become 
dangerous."  Mr.  Jackson  said  bombs  can  be 
made  "straight  out  of  plutonlum,"  a  by- 
product of  nuclear  power  plants,  which,  he 
said,  is  what  India  did  recently  in  achieving  a 
nuclear  blast. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R.  N.T.)  said 
Mr.  Nixon's  announcement  "marks  a  very 
basic  policy  decision  which  could  Involve 
the  survival  of  Israel  and  the  security  of 
the  whole  Middle  East."  Senator  Frank 
Church  (D.,  Idaho)  thought  the  President 
"has  gone  beyond  propriety.''  Such  a  pact, 
undertaken  with  an  Impeachment  Investlgc- 
tlon  to  progress,  "Is  brought  back  to  this 
country  under  a  cloud." 

Representative  Clarence  D.  Long  (D.,  Md) 
said  the  President  "must  have  taken 
leave  of  his  senses"  and  vowed  to  try  to 
block  the  agreement.  He  said  Egypt  does  not 
need  nuclear  power  for  electric  purposes 
and  wants  it  only  for  prestige  or  weapons. 
Representative  Les  Aspen  (D.,  Wis.)  said 
America  would  be  glvtog  Egypt  "the  makings 
for  a  bomb"  and  Mr.  Nixon  has  "to  be  nuts 
to  do  something  like  this." 

All  the  criticisms  and  worries  about  weap- 
ons potentialities  were  far  off  the  mark. 
State  Department  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission officials  contended. 

They  appeared  to  receive  support  from 
an  odd  and  unexpected  quarter.  The  Israeli 
Information  minister,  MaJ.  Oen.  Aharon 
Yariv,  was  quoted  as  say  tog  to  Jerusalem: 
"There  is  no  significance  whatsoever  to  the 
Egyptian-American    announcement    beyond 


the  commitment  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity." 

Officials  said  "physical  safeguards"  rather 
than  trust  are  the  key  to  preventtag  diver- 
sions of  nuclear  materials  to  military  pur- 
poses. These  safeguards,  as  laid  down  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  call 
for  periodic  spot  checks  of  power  plants  and 
rigorous  accounting  and  tracking  of  nuclear 
materials. 

Officials  said  the  fuel  to  be  sold  to  Egypt 
win  be  only  3  per  cent  fissionable  Uranlum- 
235.  the  rest  non-fissionable  UranlTim-238. 
Weapons-quality  material  is  about  90  per 
cent  U-235. 

To  obtato  plutonlum,  Egypt  would  need 
a  reprocessing  plant  and  officials  said  there 
would    be    most    careful    consideration    of 
whether  this  would  be  included  in  sales  to 
Egypt. 

In  a  reprocessing  plant,  plutonlum  is  sep- 
arated from  waste  materials.  An  expert  here 
said  that,  theoretically,  if  there  were  re- 
processing, enough  plutonlum  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  processed  waste  In  a  600-mega- 
watt  plant  to  make  the  equivalent  of  200 
bombs  a  year,  each  with  the  destructive 
power  of  15,000  tons  of  TNT. 

{Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  15,  1974) 

United  States  Will  Rely  on  Controls  On 
Militahy  Nuclear  Uses 

(By  John  W.Finney) 

Washington,  June  14 — Officials  said  today 
that  in  extendtog  nuclear  assistance  to  Egypt 
the  United  States  woiUd  rely  on  interna- 
tional controls  as  wen  as  special  American 
safeguards  to  Insvire  that  none  of  the  nuclear 
materials  are  diverted  toto  the  production 
of  atomic  bombs. 

Despite  the  immediate  anxiety  expressed 
in  some  Congressional  quarters,  officials  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  expressed  confidence  that  co- 
operation with  Egypt  in  the  peaceful  devel- 
opment of  atomic  power  woiild  not  lead  to 
Egyptian  possession  of  nuclear  weapons. 

"Their  confidence  rested  largely  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  an  elaborate  system  of  safe- 
guards and  inspections,  developed  first  by 
the  United  States  and  more  recently  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  to  pre- 
vent the  diversion  of  fissionable  materials 
Into  the  mantifacture  of  weapons. 

The  communique  Issued  In  Cairo  today  by 
President  Nixon  and  President  Anwar  el- 
Sadat  of  Egypt  made  clear  that  the  provision 
by  the  United  States  of  nuclear  reactors  and 
the  uranium  to  fuel  them  was  contingent 
upon  the  working  out  of  a  safeguards  agree- 
ment between  the  two  nations. 
the  main  burden 

The  expectation  was  that  the  main  burden 
of  carrying  out  the  safeguards  would  faU 
upon  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  the  semlautonomous  United  Nations 
agency  that  has  assumed  to  recent  years  the 
primary  responsibility  of  monitoring  the 
peaceful  development  of  atomic  energy.  But 
State  Department  officials  said  the  United 
States  would  also  toslst  on  special  bilateral 
controls  designed  to  give  added  assurance 
against  diversion  of  any  fissionable  materials 
Into  military  uses. 

For  example,  according  to  Information  sxip- 
plled  to  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  the  United  States  wUl 
have  a  veto  power  over  how  Egypt  processes, 
stores  and  refabrlcated  the  plutonlum  pro- 
duced in  the  reactors.  Egypt  has  given  com- 
mitments to  establish  special  protective 
measures  against  theft  or  sabotage  of  fission- 
able materials. 

On  the  basis  of  an  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion briefing  Representative  Melvto  Price  of 
Illinois,  a  senior  Democrat  on  the  Congres- 
sional committee,  also  reported  that  Egypt 
had  given  a  commitment  that  none  of  the 
fissionable  materials  would  be  used  for  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosions.  Egypt  has  thus  fore- 
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sworn  following  the  route  of  India,  which 
earlier  this  year  used  Plutonium  obtained 
through  Canadian  assistance  to  explode  what 
It  said  was  a  peaceful  device. 

In  extending  aid  to  Egrpt,  the  United 
States  Is  following  a  pattern  of  international 
cooperation  In  atomic  development  dating 
back  to  the  Atoms  for  Peace  program  pro- 
claimed by  President  Elsenhower  In  1961. 

The  United  States  now  has  cooperative 
atomic  agreements  with  some  35  countries, 
Including  Israel.  In  some  cases,  the  assistance 
Is  limited  to  research,  but  with  25  countries 
the  United  States  has  cooperative  agreements 
on  the  development  of  atomic  power,  such  as 
it  is  now  proposing  to  extend  to  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

Under  an  Atoms  for  Peace  agreement,  the 
United  States  in  1961  provided  Israel  with 
a  small  flve-megawatt  research  reactor.  Con- 
trols over  the  use  of  the  reactor  were  exer- 
cised first  by  the  United  States,  and  then  the 
responsibility  was  transferred  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  had 
a  far  less  extensive  program  of  international 
cooperation  than  the  United  States,  provided 
Egypt  with  a  small  two-megawatt  research 
reactor  in  1960.  So  far  as  is  known,  neither 
Soviet  nor  international  controls  were  ex- 
ercised over  the  reactor,  but  United  States 
oflBclals  said  the  reactor  has  operated  so  In- 
freouentlv  that  It  could  not  have  produced 
significant  amotmts  of  plutonlum  for  possible 
use  In  a  bomb. 

•n^e  general  appraisal  of  American  officials 
Is  that  Israel  Is  far  ahead  of  Ecvpt  both  in 
nuclear  technology  and  In  the  supply  of  fis- 
sionable materials  that  coiJld  be  used  to  fabri- 
cate weanons.  Under  conditions  of  strict 
.secrecy.  Israel  in  the  late  nlneteen-fiftles 
obtained  from  France  a  reactor  of  a  type 
particularly  suited  for  producing  plutonlum. 
This  reactor  is  iiot  subject  to  anv  known 
international  safeguards  and  is  believed  cap. 
able  of  producing  enough  plutonlum  for  a 
few  atomic  weapons  a  year. 

Now.  almost  in  parallel.  Israel  and  Egypt 
want  to  take  the  relatively  hi?  technological 
step  of  building  large  reactors  capable  of 
producing  substantial  amounts  of  electricity. 
In  taking  that  steo.  they  are  turning  to  the 
United  States  for  the  reactor  plants  and  the 
enriched  uranium  to  fuel  them. 

State  Department  officials  said  the  Initial 
plan  was  to  provide  Egypt  wtlh  a  relatively 
larpe  reactor  caoable  of  generating  600  mega- 
watts of  electricity.  A  similar  offer  is  exnect- 
ed  to  be  extended  to  Israel  when  President 
Nixon  visits  that  country  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day. 

As  the  Nixon-Sadat  communique  pointed 
out  nuclear  energy  Is  "A  double-edged 
sword — offering  opportunities  for  peaceful 
applications,  but  raising  the  risk  of  nuclear 
destruction." 

The  basic  technology  Involved  In  designing 
and  operating  an  atomic  power  plant  is  much 
the  same  as  that  required  for  fabricating  an 
atomic  bomb.  The  once  secret  technology  of 
atomic  bombs,  however,  is  now  widely  known 
so  any  nation  with  trained  scientists  and  en- 
gineers should  be  able  to  fabricate  at  least  a 
rudimentary  weapon. 

The  key  Is  In  obtaining  the  fissionable 
material — either  highly  enriched  uranium 
or  plutonlum— for  making  bombs.  It  Is  at 
this  point  that  international  controls  enter 
the  picture  to  prevent  peaceful  uses  from 
being  diverted  to  military  purposes. 

Atomic  reactors  generally  use  uranium 
fuel  with  relatively  low  enrichment  of  uran- 
lum-235,  the  fissionable  Isotope  used  In 
bombs.  The  uranium  fuel  to  be  supplied 
Egypt,  for  example,  will  have  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  uranlum-235.  Weapons  require 
uranium  enriched  to  90  per  cent  and  more 
with  uranlum-235. 

The  possibility  of  diversion  arises  bb  the 
fuel  Is  burned.  Some  of  the  uranium  Is  trans- 
formed In  the  nuclear  chain  reaction  Into 
plutonlum. 


The  safeguards 
controls,  on-site 


Safeguard  syst*  !ns,  therefore,  concentrate 
on  controlling  th  i  plutonlum,  both  In  the 
reactor  and  in  the  chemical  separation  plants 
required  to  Isolat  s  the  plutonlum  from  the 
uranium  fuel. 

take  the  form  of  physical 
nspection  and  accounting 
procedures.  In  so  ne  cases,  seals  are  placed 
on  a  reactor  to  pr  )vide  assurance  that  it  has 
not  been  opened  a  id  the  plutonlum  removed. 
Through  periodic  Inspections  and  account- 
ing procedures,  II  is  possible  to  determine 
how  long  a  reactor  has  operated  and  how 
much  plutonlum  it  has  produced.  Then 
when  a  reactor  la  refueled,  it  is  possible  to 
check  on  the  ai  lount  of  plutonlum  and 
whether  any  was  diverted. 

[Prom  the  Chlcag  o  Tribune,  June  15,  1974] 
Egtit  A-Bomb  Unukilt,  but  Possiblx 

(By  Ranald  Kotulak) 
Leading  nucleai  scientists  said  yesterday 
that  It  Is  unllkelt  that  Egypt  could  make 
atomic  bombs  fro^  the  nuclear  reactor  and 
fuel  that  Presidant  Nixon  has  agreed  to 
supply.  I 

It  Is  theoretlcfflly  possible,  they  admit, 
but  to  do  so  Egyi*  would  have  to  overcome 
enormous  problems — including  breaking 
treaties  and  develi^plng  an  expensive  nuclear 
technology  that  Itj  doesn't  have  now. 

"As  long  as  we  have  the  proper  controls  I 
am  not  concerned  ithat  the  Eg3ffptians  will  be 
a'ale  to  build  a  nufclear  bomb,"  said  Dr,  Her- 
bert Anderson,  whb  worked  with  Enrico  Fer- 
mi at  the  Unlverity  of  Chicago  In  1942  to 
Bntrolled  nuclear  reaction, 
added,  "There  are  all 
around  regulations,  such 
krs,  so  that  the  safeguards 
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make  man's  first 

Nevertheless,    h^ 
kinds  of  ways  to  g^ 
as  bribing  Inspect 
must  be  good." 
Vice  President 
day  that  the  Unit 
and  affirmative 


>rd  said  In  Chicago  yester- 
id  States  "will  take  strong 
fetlon  if   any  recipient   of 
American  nuclear  jenergy  tries  to  use  it  for 
military  purposes.?" 

"We'll  cut  them)  off  within  seconds,"  said 
Ford,  who  was  her*  for  a  Boy  Scout  luncheon. 
He  said  the  U.S.  Istesponslble  under  the  Nu- 
clear NonprollferaI|on  Treaty  for  firmly  guar- 
anteeing that  nutlear  power  furnished  by 
this  country  woulll  not  go  to  military  uses. 

The  scientists  ajso  noted  that  the  United 
States  would  avoldlthe  mistake  Canada  made, 
allowing  India  to  iecretly  divert  a  small  Ca- 
nadian research  rqactor  Into  the  production 
of  fuel  for  weapons. 

Each  of  the  approximately  45  reactors  the 
U.S.  has  agreed  to  supply  fuel  for  In  14  for- 
eign countries  are  junder  strict  control.  First 
they  are  Inspected  regularly  by  the  United 
Nation's  Internatldnal  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
to  make  sure  none  of  the  fuel  Is  diverted  to 
weapons-making. 

Second,  if  ths  International  agency 
couldn't  do  the  Jol  for  some  reason,  the  U.8. 
has  the  right,  undi  r  Its  agreement  with  each 
country,  to  go  in  and  Inspect,  control,  and 
even  remove  the  nuclear  fuel. 

It  was  learned,  however,  that  Canada, 
which  normally  fallows  the  same  precau- 
tions, failed  to  ma  ce  an  agreement  with  In- 
dia to  have  the  Ii.EA  Inspect  the  research 
reactor.  Instead,  Canada  relied  on  India's 
"word  of  honor"  tl  at  It  wouldn't  use  the  re- 
actor to  make  fuel  for  bombs. 

India  broke  its  word  but  not  a  treaty, 
since  none  existec: .  The  Canadians  became 
so  upset  that  the;  have  suspended  all  nu- 
clear aid  to  India. 

"This  type  of  dl\  erslon  couldn't  happen  to 
one  of  our  react<  rs  because  we  make  no 
agreements  with  1  orelgn  countries  without 
the  proper  regula  ;lons  for  Inspection  and 
control,"  said  Dr.  Kbraham  Friedman,  head 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Inter- 
national reactor  ptogram. 

The  U.S.  has  supplied  India  with  two 
200-megawatt  nuclear  reactors  near  Bombay, 
but  they  are  under  strict  control  and  no  fuel 
can  be  diverted  foq  them,  he  said. 


Egypt  has  asked  Jot  two  300-megawatt  re- 
actors to  generate  electricity.  Once  the  final 
agreement  is  reached  on  safeguards,  it  will 
have  seven  to  elghi  years  to  build  the  units 
Dr.  Friedman  said.  I 

After  operating  for  one  year  there  would 
be  enough  potential  fissionable  material  Jn 
the  spent  nuclear  fuel  to  make  a  bomb  but 
"this  Is  reaUy  Incancelvable,"  Dr.  Friedman 
said.  j 

Dr.  Robert  Sach^  director  of  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  eald  the  chances  of  using 
a  conventional  power  reactor  for  weapons 
production  is  rather  remote. 

(From  the  Baltliiore  Sun,  June  15, 1974] 

Cairo  Lacks  -hsx  Skuxs  to  Btjiui 

NncLEAB  Abms 

(By  ptank  Carey) 

Washington. — Despite  expectable  appre- 
hension in  Israel  aad  elsewhere,  Egypt  would 
have  great  trouble  converting  the  know-how 
that  accompanies  America's  nuclear  aid  into 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

First,  the  plan  tofhelp  Egj^t  develop  a  nu- 
clear  power  plant  presumably  will  be  limited 
by  the  same  strict' safeguards  prescribed  in 
the  past  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

Despite  the  knoirledge  gleaned  from  the 
American  asslstanci  \,  the  simple  lack  of  tech- 
nical skills  would  be  another  big  problem. 
Moreover,  Cairo's  te  chnological  focus  Is  likely 
to  be  turned,  from  sheer  economic  necessity, 
more  to  the  develo]  iment  of  non-nuclear  in- 
dustrial plants. 

Details  were  not  announced,  pending  fur- 
ther  negotiations,  { n  the  United  States  plan 
to  help  Egypt  genei  ate  nuclear  power  by  the 
early  1980'8.  But  It  likely  wUl  be  of  the  "tri- 
lateral" type  the  U  B.  now  has  with  22  other 
foreign  countries  ai  id  with  the  International 
Atomic  E^nergy  Agei  ;cy. 

Under  those  agreements,  IAEA  safeguards 
are  applied  to  any  and  all  American-made 
nuclear  materials  supplied  to  such  countries. 

And  these  safeguards  call  for  periodic  in- 
spections of  power  plants,  laboratories  and 
other  facilities  uslflg  such  materials — and  a 
strict  accountabllll  y  of  how  the  materials 
are  used  and  the  nature  and  quantities  of 
nuclear  by-products  produced  from  the  origi- 
nal materials. 

The  kind  of  nucl  lar  fuel  that  ordinarily  is 
used  in  nuclear  power  plants  could  not,  of 
Itself,  be  used  to  ma  ke  weapons.  It  Is  a  refined 
version  of  "natural"  uranium  as  It  comes 
from  the  ground,  ar  d  Is  97  per  cent  uranlum- 
238,  which  Is  nonflislonable,  and  only  3  per 
cent  U-235,  which   Is  fissionable. 

Thus,  to  make  ni  clear  weapons  employing 
uranium  requires  the  buUdlng  of  a  huge 
and  highly  comple::  "enrichment"  plant  of 
the  type  the  Unlteq  States  has  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.;  Paducah,  Kt.,  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
These  plants  are  c  tiled  "gaseous  diffusion" 
plants. 

But,  beyond  build  Ing  such  plants,  the  proc- 
ess entails  great  technological  and  scientific 
know-how— and  rec  ulres  great  quantities  of 
electricity. 

Another  fisslonptle  material  that  can  be 
used  to  make  weapons  Is  plutonlum,  which 
does  not  occur  In  ni  ture  but  Is  produced  as  a 
by-product  of  nucle  ar  power  plants. 


(From   the   Chrl^^lan 
June 
MroEAST  A-PAcis 


Science   Monitor, 
17,    1974] 

Hazards  Debated 
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of  International  nuclear 
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safeguards  Is  undei 
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with  nuclear  energy 

In  particular,  theije  : 
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studies  have  found  even  United  States 
nuclear  safeguards,  the  tightest  In  the  world, 
to  be  inadequate  to  prevent  the  theft  of 
nuclear  materials  by  armed  terrorist  groups. 

U.S.  officials  insist  that  the  nuclear  power 
program  for  Egypt  will  be  under  strict  exami- 
nation from  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  In  Vienna.  This  In- 
volves regular  on-site  inspection. 

The  U.S.  now  has  cooperative  agreements 
under  similar  conditions  with  25  nations. 

The  Indian  plant  from  which  basic  fission- 
able material  was  generated  for  India's  first 
atomic  blast  recently  was  not  under  IAEA 
supervision.  It  was  set  up  with  the  help  of 
Canada,  which  has  since  ended  Its  assistance 
in  protest  against  the  Indian  detonation. 

U.S.  atomic  energy  officials  must  also  con- 
sider the  possibility  that  the  Egyptians  could 
use  the  plutonlum  generated  by  the  U.S.- 
provlded  nuclear  power  plant  to  produce  a 
nuclear  weapon  themselves. 

Presently,  the  fuel  rods  that  go  Into  com- 
mercial nuclear  reactors  cannot  be  made 
easily  into  a  nuclear  bomb.  However,  in  the 
core  of  the  reactor  some  of  the  uranium 
transmuted  into  plutonlum  can  be  separated 
chemically   and   made   into   an   explosive. 

SEPARATION  DIFFICULT 

Because  the  spent  fuel  is  highly  radio- 
active, this  separation  must  be  done 
remotely,  behind  heavy  lead  shielding.  The 
process  is  very  expensive. 

But  by  the  1980's,  when  Egypt's  first  com- 
mercial reactor  Is  to  be  completed,  present 
plans  of  the  nuclear  Industry  call  for  enrich- 
ing fuel  with  plutonlum.  This  will  make  It 
easier  for  any  country  with  a  stockpile  of 
fuel  rods  to  divert  materials  and  fabricate 
a  bomb  within  days  or  weeks  after  they 
decide  to  do  so,  arms  control  experts  concede. 

According  to  Information  supplied  to  the 
congressional  Jotot  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Egypt  has  agreed  that  It  wUl  not  use 
any  of  the  fissionable  materials  for  even 
"peaceful"  nuclear  explosives,  as  the  Indians 
have  moved  to  do. 

However,  Republican  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  of 
New  Tork,  among  others  In  Congress,  is  not 
so  sure  about  relying  on  such  promises.  In  a 
recent  press  conference,  he  recalled  Egypt's 
violations  of  agreements  made  after  1956  and 
said,  "We  must  be  extremely  wary  about  the 
possibility  of  introducing  nuclear  weapons 
into  the  Middle  East  tlnderbox." 

CONGRESS     HAS    VETO 

Agreements  providing  nuclear  assistance 
are  subject  to  congressional  veto.  They  take 
effect  unless  disapproved  by  both  houses 
within  60  days  after  being  submitted  to  them. 

Some  members  of  the  congressional  Joint 
Committee  say  they  would  watch  closely  any 
proposed  safeguards. 

A  member  of  the  committee.  Sen.  Hem^ 
Jackson  (D)  of  Washington,  said  he  Is  con- 
sidering introducing  a  resolution  to  make  the 
Middle  East  a  nuclear-free  zone.  He  said  this 
would  have  an  effect  of  prohibiting  the  sup- 
ply of  nuclear  equipment  and  fuel  Into  the 
region. 

The  Washington  Senator  called  the  plan 
absurd  to  send  reactors  and  atomic  fuel  Into 
a  region  which  has  a  huge  pool  of  the  world's 
oil  and  natural  gas  resources  and  also  Is 
prone  to  terrorism. 

Sen.  Frank  Church  (D)  of  Idaho,  a  senior 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
says  he  will  introduce  legislation  prohibiting 
all  American  foreign  aid  to  Egypt  until  the 
Cairo  government  signs  the  International 
treaty  on  the  nonprollferatlon  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  the  concern  of  some 
that  Palestinian  or  other  terrorists  might  be 
able  to  steal  generated  plutonlum  and  use  it 
for  international  blackmaU. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  expected  to  sign  a  similar  nu- 
clear agreement  with  Israel.  The  Israelis  have 
operated  a  French  research  reactor  sJjice  the 


1950's.  Experts  feel  the  Israelis  have  enough 
plutonlum  stockpiled  to  make  at  least  10 
atomic  bombs.  This  is  in  contrast  with  Egypt, 
which  has  operated  two  small  Soviet  reactors 
but  not  long  enough  to  generate  much  plu- 
tonlum. 

DANCERS    DESCRIBED 

A  long-time  crusader  for  Increased  nuclear 
safeguards  and  co-author  of  one  of  the 
studies  which  found  U.S.  safeguards  inade- 
quate, Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor  has  told  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  terrorists  to  steal  nuclear 
materials  and  fabricate  them  Into  an  explo- 
sive. 

Both  IAEA  and  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (AEC)  safeguards  rely  heavily  on  ac- 
coimtlng  methods,  elaborate  methods  of 
weighing  and  measuring  that  are  designed  to 
detect  theft  of  nuclear  materials  after  the 
fact. 

"A  terrorist  group  would  not  care  If  their 
theft  Is  detected,"  reasons  Dr.  Taylor.  "In 
many  cases  they  even  want  the  publicity.  So 
such  a  system  does  not  serve  as  an  effective 
deterrent." 

EFFECTIVENESS    D0X7BTED 

In  addition.  Dr.  Taylor's  study  and  another 
panel  commissioned  by  the  AEC,  both  con- 
clude that  such  a  system  Is  Inadequate  to 
keep  track  of  the  large  amounts  of  nuclear 
materials  that  will  be  flowing  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  the  world  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Instead,  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  pushing  for  a 
system  stressing  armed  guards  and  electronic 
surveillance  to  protect  against  theft.  In  the 
U.S.  he  is  optimistic  that  such  a  system  can 
be  Implemented  for  a  few  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  nuclear  energy.  Internationally, 
he  Is  less  optimistic. 

"There  has  been  an  increasing  amount  of 
talk  within  the  IAEA  of  strengthening  safe- 
guards, but  not  much  action,"  he  says. 

In  addition  to  the  present  IAEA  safeguards, 
the  U.S.  is  reportedly  insisting  that  Egypt 
use  special  procedures  to  protect  against  theft 
and  sabotage. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  23,  1974] 

Spread  of  Plutonium  Worries  A-Scientists 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

When  India  decided  In  1971  to  build  an 
atomic  bomb.  It  was  already  halfway  along 
to  achieving  its  goal. 

Hundreds  of  physicists  had  been  put  to 
work  before  1970  at  Bhabha  Research  Center 
near  Bombay,  designing  the  bomb  and  the 
super-sensitive  explosive  that  would  serve  to 
trigger  It. 

Computers  had  begun  the  painstaking  task 
of  testing  the  weapon  on  paper.  Most  Im- 
portant, India  had  secretly  been  removing 
from  a  small  "research"  reactor  the  priceless 
Plutonium  it  used  to  make  the  14-kiloton 
bomb  that  exploded  In  the  Rajasthan  desert 
May  18. 

Only  India  knows  how  much  plutonlum  it 
put  together  to  make  Its  first  bomb,  but  It 
could  have  been  as  little  as  14  pounds. 

Whatever  they  used,  the  Indians  had  little 
trouble  accumulating  it.  For  10  years  they 
had  been  gathering  as  much  as  20  pounds  of 
the  gray  metal  every  year,  merely  by  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  fission  products  of  a 
uranium-fueled  reactor  built  for  the  Indians 
by  the  Canadians  in  the  1950s. 

India  was  the  sixth  country  to  explode  an 
atomic  bomb,  the  fifth  to  do  it  first  with 
Plutonium.  Only  China  exploded  a  uranium 
bomb  first,  presumably  because  It  acquired 
uranium  before  it  could  make  plutonlum. 

Plutonium  was  discovered  only  three  dec- 
ades ago,  and  is  made  when  an  atom  of  U-238 
(natural  uranium)  absorbs  a  neutron  cast 
off  by  fissioning  U-235,  the  isotope  of  ura- 
nium used  In  bombs  and.  In  much  less  con- 
centrated form.  In  reactor  fuels.  Every  nu- 
clear reactor  In  the  world  starts  making 
plutonlum  the  moment  its  uranium  fissions 
and  begins  to  make  heat. 


This  means  that  whoever  wants  to  make 
a  bomb  need  only  extract  plutonlum  from 
the  irradiated  wastes  of  an  atomic  power 
plant.  He  doesn't  need  a  uranium  enrich- 
ment plant  to  make  "weapons-grade"  (93 
per  cent  U-235)  uranium,  a  factory  that's 
likely  to  cost  $250  million  to  build  "and  $50 
million  a  year  to  operate. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  a  plutonlum 
bomb  Is  the  cheapest  and  easiest  to  make. 
It  can  be  built  from  half  as  much  metal  as 
a  uranium  bomb.  It  can  also  be  made  using 
Impure  plutonlum.  In  fact,  the  impurities 
contain  a  built-in  generator  (an  isotope 
known  as  Pu-240)  of  neutrons,  something 
needed  to  start  the  chain  reaction  that  ex- 
plodes the  bomb. 

"It's  the  plutonlum  curse,"  is  the  way  its 
put  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Dr. 
Charles  Thornton.  "Something  that  society  Is 
going  to  have  to  struggle  with  for  the  rest 
of  time." 

The  perils  of  plutonlum  have  been  spot- 
lighted by  the  world's  rush  to  "go  nuclear." 
There  are  today  15  countries  operatmg  atomic 
power  plants,  all  of  them  quietly  producing 
plutonlum.  It's  true  that  a  nation  needs  a 
plutonlum  separation  plant  to  get  at  it,  but 
India's  example  has  served  to  dispel  any  ideas 
that  plutonlum  extraction  is  reserved  for  the 
rich. 

Atomic  power  plants  are  also  being  built 
In  another  10  countries  and  are  on  order  In 
at  least  10  more.  Including  oU-rich  Iran. 
Spain  Is  biUldlng  six,  Sweden  eight.  West 
Germany  13  and  Japan  a  staggering  16.  Egj-pt 
and  Israel  aren't  on  this  list,  even  though 
President  Nixon  promised  to  sell  one  plant  to 
each  of  the  countries  on  his  10-day  tour  of 
the  Middle  East. 

The  likelihood  that  Egypt  and  Israel  will 
have  power  plants  producing  plutonlum  has 
triggered  a  busy  debate  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
is  to  hold  hearings  on  the  subject  this  week. 

Three  senators  (Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida. 
William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin  and  Frank 
Church  of  Idaho)  have  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  Introducing  plutonitim  to  the  Middle 
East. 

"The  world  has  witnessed  a  sptirt  of  nu- 
clear developments  In  several  countries, 
which  does  not  bode  well  for  the  future," 
said  Church,  a  key  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  "I  am  particu- 
larly disturbed  that  President  Nixon  has 
committed  the  United  States  to  furmsh  nu- 
clear capability  to  Egypt  and  Israel,  two 
countries  which  have  fought  foiir  hot  wars 
over  the   last  quarter  of   a  century." 

It  will  be  eight  years  before  Egypt  and 
Israel  get  the  nuclear  power  plants  promised 
by  the  President,  and  In  those  eight  years 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  hare  accumulated 
more  than  250,000  pounds  of  plutonlum. 
That's  enough  to  make  20,000  atomic  weap- 
ons, almost  as  many  as  the  UiUted  States 
has  today  in  Its  arsenal. 

By  the  time  Egypt  and  Israel  get  nuclear 
power,  the  plants  will  probably  be  fueled 
with  plutonlum  Instead  of  uranium.  So  plen- 
tlf  td  wiU  plutonlum  be  by  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade that  It  might  make  sense  to  turn  to 
"plutonlum  recycle,"  where  the  extracted 
plutonlum  Is  put  back  Into  the  power  plants 
to  save  uranium  and  money. 

The  pressures  to  go  to  a  plutonlum  power 
economy  will  be  enormous,  partly  becaiise 
lu-anlum  is  becoming  scarce  and  partly  be- 
cause it  is  so  expensive.  A  typical  uranium 
fuel  core  with  a  10-year  lifetime  costs  more 
than  $100  million.  The  value  of  the  fissile 
uranium  Is  close  to  $5,000  a  pound,  more 
than  twice  the  price  of  gold. 

Plutonium  Is  more  valuable  than  gold. 
More  than  $1  million  worth  of  plutonlum  can 
be  recovered  every  year  from  a  nuclear  power 
plant.  Pour  plants  could  produce  enough 
plutonlum  to  run  a  fifth  plant.  In  effect,  a 
million  kilowatts  of  electricity  would  be  gen- 
erated free  of  fuel  costs  for  every  4  million 
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kilowatts,  whose  costs  run  $40  to  $50  million 
a  year. 

"Plutonium  recycle  means  you  must  worry 
about  theft  as  well  as  an  Indian-type  diver- 
sion."  said  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  a  one- 
time designer  cf  atomic  weapons  for  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  "Theft  becomes 
a  distinct  possibility  with  plutonlum  fuel 
moving  around  the  world." 

The  thieves  could  be  the  scientists  of  a 
country  deciding  to  build  a  bomb.  They  could 
also  be  organized  criminals,  lured  not  by  the 
wish  for  weapons  but  by  plutonlum's  rising 
value  on  the  black  market. 

"Once  special  nuclear  material  (like  plu- 
tonlum) Is  successfully  stolen,  a  market  for 
such  Illicit  materials  is  bound  to  develop," 
said  AEC  Commissioner  Clarence  £.  Larson. 
•As  the  market  grows,  the  number  and  size 
of  the  thefts  can  be  expected  to  grow  with 
it.  and  I  fear  such  growth  would  be  extremely 
rapid  once  it  begins." 

The  AEC  takes  pains  to  point  out  that  the 
world  is  still  debating  the  merits  of  a  plu- 
tonlum-fueled  economy,  but  spreading  nu- 
clear power  plants  without  plutonlum  fuel 
are  still  a  threat.  It's  true  the  United  States 
builds  safegruards  Into  atomic  plants,  but 
there  are  ways  to  break  safeguards. 

The  way  India  did  It  was  to  place  Its  own 
natural  uranium  (less  than  1  per  cent  fissile 
U-235)  into  the  40.000 -kilowatt  research  re- 
actor built  for  it  by  Canada.  It  took  time  and 
patience,  but  for  every  two  pounds  of  ura- 
nium the  Indians  put  In  they  got  two  ounces 
of  plutonlum  out. 

There  are  more  clandestine  ways  to  make 
Plutonium.  A  few  pounds  of  uranium  could 
be  taken  out  of  the  fuel  package  each  year  a 
plant  Is  refueled,  then  Irradiated  secretly  to 
make  plutonlum.  Bootleg  piping  could  be 
built  into  a  power  plant  to  remove  tiny 
amounts  of  irradiated  fuel,  Including  the 
plutonlum  that  has  already  been  made. 

The  best  way  to  do  It  would  be  to  place 
plentiful  natural  uranium  In  the  control 
rods  and  shielding  Inside  the  fuel  bundle. 
Wherever  neutrons  leak  out  from  the  chain 
reaction  will  do.  There  is  a  chance  of  foul- 
ing up  the  neutron  balance,  and  even  a  slight 
risk  of  losing  the  chain  reaction  this  way. 
but  If  a  country  is  dead  serious  about  this 
approach  It  could  make  as  much  as  1.000 
pounds  of  plutonlum  in  a  year. 

One  thing  that  worries  the  experts  about 
plutonlum  Is  that  terrorists  or  criminals 
might  get  their  hands  on  It.  They  wouldn't 
even  need  enough  for  a  bomb  to  make  Im- 
possible ransom  demands.  The  reason  Is  that 
plutonlum  In  Its  powdered  form  is  about  as 
poisonous  a  substance  as  there  Is. 

The  threat  of  a  plutonlum  smoke  bomb 
tossed  Into  a  New  York  bank  might  be 
enough  to  extort  si  million  from  the  bank. 
The  threat  of  a  plutonlum  "dispersal  device" 
exploded  in  the  air  over  San  Francisco  could 
be  enough  to  empty  the  city.  Winds  could 
carry  plutonlum  dust  for  miles,  and  people 
might  have  to  stay  Indoors  for  days  while 
trained  troops  wearing  gas  masks  cleaned  up 
the  city  streets  and  surrounding  countryside. 
A  person  could  hold  plutonlum  In  his  hand 
and  not  be  seriously  harmed.  He  might  even 
get  away  with  swallowing  some  of  It,  but  If 
he  got  any  In  his  bloodstream  (through  a 
woimd)  or  Inhaled  any  of  It  death  might  fol- 
low In  a  matter  of  hours,  days  at  the  most. 

Plutonlum  Is  one  of  four  radioactive  metals 
(amerldum,  curium  and  polonium  are  the 
others)  that  are  alpha-emitters,  meaning 
that  they  discharge  alpha  rays  as  their  radio- 
activity decays.  Plutonlum  also  endures.  It« 
half-Ufe  is  24,000  years.  An  ounce  of  pluto- 
nlum created  today  will  be  radiating  alpha 
rays  200.000  years  from  now. 

There  Is  nothing  more  toxic  than  alpha 
rays,  not  even  an  overdose  of  X-rays.  Their 
radiated  energy  Is  10  times  more  potent  than 
X-rays'  and  gamma  rays',  even  though  both 
those  forms  of  radiation  penetrate  farther 
Into  the  body. 
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problem  of  foreign  waste  significant  because 
It  will  not  add  appreciably  to  the  waste  gen- 
erated by  this  country. 

AMOUNT  or   rUEL 

He  added  that  economics  will  force  some 
countries  to  build  their  own  reprocessing  fa- 
cilities rather  than  transport  the  material 
all  the  way  back  to  the  United  States. 

However,  AEC  documents  Indicate  that  the 
amount  of  fuel  for  foreign  reactors  that  will 
be  processed  In  this  country  may  be  very 
substantial  In  the  years  ahead. 

In  Its  annual  reports  on  the  nuclear  In- 
dustry In  recent  years,  the  AEC  has  projected 
that  "foreign  free  world  requirements"  for 
fuel  will  nearly  equal  domestic  requirements 
by  1985.  The  reports  indicate  that  more  than 
60%  of  that  requirement  will  probably  be 
met  by  VS.  processing  plants  In  1985. 

The  reports  also  show  that  In  dollar  values 
the  export  of  nuclear  fuel  material  and  iso- 
topes exceeded  the  value  of  exported  reactors 
and  instruments  as  early  as  1969. 

As  Plttman  said-  "The  money  In  the  long 
term  Is  In  the  fuel." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  9,  1974] 

Radioactive  Waste  Problem  for  the  Aces 

(By  Lee  Dye) 

Los  Angeles. — In  the  last  three  decades, 
man  has  created  radioactive  poisons  that  will 
remain  extremely  toxic  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years. 

And  in  the  years  ahead,  be  will  create  far 
more  radioactive  waste  products  as  the  na- 
tion's nuclear  power  program  moves  Into  full 
force. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  that  dead- 
ly garbage?  Should  we  try  to  rocket  It  to  the 
sun?  Would  we  be  better  off  to  bury  It  some- 
where In  the  earth  where  the  chances  that 
It  will  be  uncovered  accldently  by  either  man 
or  nature  are  virtually  zero? 

Scientists  across  the  nation  are  coming  to 
grips  with  these  questions  as  man  struggles 
to  understand  not  only  the  world  of  today  but 
the  world  of  tomorrow. 

The  problem  would  be  easier  If  we  could 
be  sure  the  earth  would  cooperate.  But  the 
earth  Is  undergoing  constant  change  as  It 
continues  along  its  evolutionary  course. 

Radioactive  waste  products  could  be  burled 
in  the  polar  ice  caps,  for  instance,  where  the 
Ice  would  help  dissipate  the  heat  generated 
by  radioactive  decay.  But  will  the  Ice  caps 
still  be  there  1,000  years  from  now?  What 
geological  changes  are  In  store  for  the  great 
polar  regions  10,000  years  from  now? 

Of  more  immediate  nature,  we  know  rela- 
tively little  about  that  region  of  the  earth. 
What  are  the  chances  that  the  material  might 
move  through  the  Ice — possibly  through 
waterways — and  return  to  man's  environment 
In  an  uncontrolled  form  In  a  few  years? 

These  problems  llliistrate  the  profound 
questions  that  must  be  answered  regardless 
of  the  method  finally  selected. 

A  study  recently  completed  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  by  Battelle's  Pacific 
Northwest  Laboratories  points  out,  for  In- 
stance, that  so  little  is  known  about  climatic 
changes  that  It  Is  "necessary  at  this  time  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  large  parts  of 
the  coastal  areas  and  some  Inland  areas  of  the 
Dmted  states  could  be  Inundated  during  the 
next  million  years." 

Such  changes  cotUd  leach  out  radioactive 
materials,  or  possibly  unearth  burial  grounds 
through  erosion. 

Other  questions  include : 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  earthquakes? 
Could  faulting  open  pathways  that  would 
permit  water  to  move  through  the  disposal 
area,  leaching  out  radioactive  materials? 

Many  scientists  believe  another  Ice  age 
will  occur  within  a  few  thousand  years  and 
the  great  glaciers  of  the  north  will  once 
again  move  south.  Are  they  right,  and  If  so, 
would  the  next  Ice  age  come  sooner  than 
expected? 


Beyond  the  technical  questions,  there  Is 
the  basic  problem  of  the  unpredictability  of 
the  human  race. 

Regardless  of  how  safely  the  material  Is 
stored,  there  Is  a  chance  that  man  will  even- 
tually stumble  across  the  burial  ground, 
possibly  searching  for  minerals  that  are 
considered  worthless.  One  scientist  told  a 
radioactive  waste  seminar  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  last  month  that  no  matter  where 
the  material  Is  burled,  "I  can  write  a  scenario 
in  which  somebody  will  stumble  on  it." 

Not  everybody  shares  that  view,  however. 
Several  scientists  at  Lawrence  Livermore 
Laboratory  in  California  believe  the  material 
could  be  burled  safely  in  a  mined  cavity, 
possibly  several  miles  underground. 

They  contend  that  material  could  be 
lowered  down  the  shaft  Into  the  cavity  and 
water  could  be  pumped  in  to  cool  the  waste. 
After  several  years  the  cavity  could  be  re- 
tired by  plugging  the  shaft  and  allowing  the 
cooling  water  to  boil  away. 

After  a  few  decades,  the  waste  would  melt 
the  surrounding  rock.  In  about  1,000  years, 
the  waste  would  have  decayed  to  the  point 
that  the  rock  would  resolidify  and  remain 
permanently  fixed  In  place.  The  Livermore 
scientists  believe  water — the  medium 
through  which  radioactive  materials  could 
most  likely  be  transported — would  be  kept 
away  by  the  material's  own  beat. 

However,  the  Battelle  report  suggested 
that  new  technology  would  be  required  to 
mine  large  cavities  at  great  depths.  It  also 
noted  that  little  Is  known  at  this  point  about 
the  effect  of  the  molten  mass  on  surrounding 
rock. 

Many  scientists  believe  the  answer  lies  In 
buryhig  the  material  In  salt  formations.  Salt 
Is  extremely  soluble  and  Its  presence  proves 
that  the  surrounding  geological  formation 
has  Isolated  it  from  water. 

The  AEC  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search to  this  concept,  particularly  burial 
In  bedded  salt.  Dr.  George  Kennedy,  a  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  geologist, 
has  argued  however,  that  salt  domes  offer  a 
better  opportunity  than  bedded  salt. 

Salt  domes  are  giant,  subterranean  salt 
formations,  sometimes  measuring  several 
miles  across  and  several  miles  deep.  Salt  beds 
generally  are  much  shallower  and  are  formed 
through  sedimentation. 

Primarily  as  a  result  of  Kennedy's  efforts, 
the  AEC  has  awarded  a  research  contract  to 
the  University  of  Texas  to  study  burial  in 
salt  domes. 

On  the  more  exotic  side.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  radioactive  waste  products  could 
be  shot  Into  space,  and  possibly  into  the 
sun. 

But,  aside  from  the  problem  of  errant 
rockets  (affectionately  known  as  short  shots) , 
there  are  a  number  of  technological  prob- 
lems that  appear  to  have  eliminated  space 
disposal  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

One  of  the  more  Intriguing  ideas  now 
under  study  concerns  deep-sea  burial. 

A  growing  number  of  scientists  are  in- 
terested in  the  Idea  of  burying  the  waste 
In  the  dense  bedrock  below  the  seabed.  This 
concept  often  Is  erroneously  portrayed  as 
simply  dumping  the  material  at  sea,  which 
Is  not  even  under  consideration. 

According  to  the  deep-sea  concept,  holes 
could  be  drilled  into  the  dense  seabed, 
beneath  about  five  miles  of  water,  and  the 
material  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes. 
The  holes  could  then  be  sealed.  The  concept 
appeals  to  some  scientists  because  it  appears 
unlikely  that  such  areas  will  ever  be  mined 
by  man,  and  thus  the  chances  of  man 
stumbling  across  the  btirlal  grounds  seem 
remote. 

There  Is  a  fancier  version  of  the  seabed 
concept. 

Considerable  evidence  has  been  collected 
in  recent  years  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
continental  drift.  This  theory  holds  that  the 
continents,  as  well  as  other  large  land  mas- 


ses, "float"  on  a  relatively  plastic  layer  of 
rock  known  as  the  earth's  mantle. 

As  the  continents  (sometimes  referred  to 
as  "tectonic  plates")  inch  forward,  other 
tectonic  plates  are  "subducted"  under  the 
advancing  continents. 

According  to  one  theory,  If  the  waste  could 
be  btirled  In  the  deep  subductlon  trenches, 
at  exactly  the  right  spot,  It  could  be  sub- 
ducted under  the  advancing  plate. 

However.  It  Is  all  theoretical  at  this  point, 
since  no  one  Is  certain  Just  how  the  tectonic 
plates  Interact,  and  exactly  where  the  "sub- 
ductlon" zones  lie.  Also,  movement  of  the 
continents  Is  extremely  minute. 

It  Is  sobering  to  note  the  possible  results 
of  large  amounts  of  radioactive  material 
entering  the  ocean. 

W.  P.  Bishop  of  New  Mexico's  Sandla 
Laboratories  observed  during  the  Arizona 
meeting  recently  that  by  the  year  2050.  more 
radioactive  waste  products  wlU  have  been 
produced  than  could  be  diluted  effectively 
by  the  worlds  oceans. 

In  addition,  not  all  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  waste  disposal  are  scientific. 

Many  of  the  Issues  are  political. 

The  oceans,  like  outer  space,  belong  to  all 
the  nations.  Any  attempt  to  bury  this  na- 
tion's waste  products  at  sea  would  un- 
doubtedly involve  International  agreements, 
and  In  all  probability,  disagreements. 

Conversely.  If  International  agreements  can 
be  reached.  It  may  be  possible  to  aoproach 
the  problem  of  waste  disposal  on  an  inter- 
national scale  with  various  burial  grounds 
serving  many  nations. 

The  cost  Involved  in  solving  some  of  these 
problems  will  be  substantial. 

The  Battelle  report  estimated  that  research 
and  development  for  seabed  disposal  could 
range  as  high  as  $1  billion,  with  actual  waste 
disposal  running  between  $2  and  $5  bUllon. 
The  cost  for  research  for  this  one  project 
would  be  several  times  greater  than  the  en- 
tire amount  currently  being  spent  for  sea- 
bed  studies  of  all  types. 

Time  Is  also  a  tsiCtoT. 

The  Battelle  report  estimated  It  would  be 
at  least  20  to  25  years  before  research  could 
be  completed  on  seabed  disposal.  Geological 
disposal,  depending  on  the  type,  could  be 
available  within  15  to  35  years. 

Few  of  the  scientists  and  technicians  work- 
ing on  radioactive  waste  disposal  believe  the 
answers  to  their  questions  wiU  come  quickly 
easUy  or  cheaply. 

Nearly  all  contend  that  the  Issue  of  radio- 
active waste  disposal  will  be  solved,  but  the 
problem  will  be  around  for  a  long,  long  time. 

[From  Science  Magazine,  June  28,  1974] 
How  Safe  the  Safeguakos? 

India's  recent  nuclear  test  was  very  much 
on  the  minds  of  VS.  officials  as  President 
Nixon  announced  agreements  to  supply  Egypt 
and  Israel  with  nuclear  power  reactors  and 
fuel.  Specific  wording  of  the  agreements  is 
yet  to  be  worked  out,  but  officials  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  say  they  Intend 
to  take  special  precautions  to  discourage 
Egypt  and  Israel  from  following  the  IndUn 
example.  "Tou  can  Imagine,  after  India,  that 
we're  giving  thU  very  serious  thought,"  one 
AEC  safeguard  expert  said. 

Much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, India  was  able  to  produce  pluto- 
nlum from  a  Canadian-supplied  reactor,  and 
then  Justify  Its  use  In  the  explosion  of  18 
May  because  of  a  semantic  loophole  In  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  between  the  two  countries. 
The  nuclear  aid  agreement  required  only  that 
the  Canadian  reactor  be  used  for  peaceful 
purposes.  India — contrary  to  Canada's  stated 
Interpretation — defined  the  word  "peaceful" 
to  Include  explosives  assertedly  meant  for 
mining  and  earth  moving. 

To  discourage  Egypt  and  Israel  from  fol- 
lowing the  Indian  example,  VS.  officials  are 
considering    requiring    that    spent    reactor 
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luel— containing  plutonlum  as  a  waste  prod- 
uct— be  processed  either  In  the  United  States 
or  another  nation  that  Is  a  party  to  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty.  (The  treaty  ex- 
plicitly prohibits  the  nonnuclear  parties 
from  building  peaceful  or  military  nuclear 
explosives;  Egypt  has  signed  but  not  rati- 
fied the  treaty,  Israel  has  done  neither.) 

Short  of  requiring  that  fuel  be  sent  else- 
where for  processing,  VS.  ofBclals  are  think- 
ing about  writing  a  specific  prohibition  on 
Plowshare-type  devices  Into  the  Egyptian 
and  Israeli  agreements. 

The  latter  alternative — while  Justifiable — 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  past  practice. 
Since  1056  the  United  States  has  signed  bi- 
lateral nuclear  aid  agreements  with  29  na- 
tions, none  of  which  contain  explicit  pro- 
hibitions on  using  American  nuclear  aid  to 
build  peaceful  nuclear  explosives.  In  effect, 
all  of  the  agreements  contain  the  "Canadian 
loophole." 

Fourteen  of  the  29  nations  have  signed  and 
ratified  the  NPT,  so  for  them  the  possibility 
of  a  dispute  over  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments is  moot.  Eight  others  have  signed  the 
treaty,  indicating  their  mtentlons  to  abide 
by  It,  but  have  not  yet  ratified  it.  Seven 
others — Argentina,  Brazil,  India,  Israel.  Por- 
tugal, South  Africa,  and  Spain— have  re- 
fused to  sign  the  treaty  and  the  first  three  of 
these  have  defended  what  they  regard  as 
their  right  to  buUd  peaceful  explosives. 

AEC  officials  concede,  as  one  of  them  puts 
It,  that  "there's  room  for  argument"  over 
the  meaning  of  the  agreements,  which  specify 
merely  that  U.S.  equipment  and  materials 
not  be  used  for  military  purposes.  Another 
official.  WUUam  L.  Yeomans,  the  AEC's  as- 
sistant director  for  agreements  and  liaison, 
acknowledges  that  Argentina  and  the  other 
non-NPT  nations  "could  make  the  same 
argument  as  India,"  but  that  to  do  so  would 
"knowingly  be  contrary  to  the  position  we 
have  made  known."  Like  Canada,  the  United 
States  considers  peaceful  and  mUltary  nu- 
clear devices  to  be  one  and  the  same  and 
therefore  forbidden  under  existing  bilateral 
agreements. 

In  attempts  to  formalize  this  position,  the 
State  Department  has  quietly  reiterated  it  In 
recent  years  in  diplomatic  notes  to  Brazil, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  South  Africa.  The  notes 
have  been  sent  without  fanfare  when  a  nu- 
clear agreement  has  come  due  for  renewal  or 
when  one  of  the  non-NPT  nations  has  re- 
quested an  amendment.  Egypt  and  Israel  may 
receive  similar  notes. 

"The  way  It  works,"  one  AEC  source  said, 
"Is  that  we  say,  'This  is  the  note  we're  giv- 
ing you.'  They're  rather  compelled  to  say  so 
If  they  disagree  with  It." 

Asked  whether  the  recipients  had  acknowl- 
edged the  notes,  this  official  said,  "Some  have 
and  some  haven't." 

Three  knowledgeable  AEC  authorities  said 
they  were  not  aware  that  Argentina  had  ever 
acknowledged  the  U.S.  view  that  peaceful  ex- 
plosives are  prohibited  under  the  temM  of 
the  1969  bUateral  agreement  signed  with  that 
country.  Argentina  has  not  received  one  of 
the  reminder  notes.  The  agreement,  under 
which  reactor  fuel  and  heavy  water  have 
been  sold  to  Argentina,  comes  due  for  renewal 
in  1999.  Until  then.  It  appears,  safeguards 
on  American  aid  will  rest  on  the  none-too- 
substantlal  foundation  of  an  Informal  under- 
standing to  which  Argentina  may  or  may 
not  subscribe. — R.Q. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

Iran  Etes  Nuclear  Weapons 

(By  Ronald  Koven) 

The    prospect    of    nuclear    proliferation 

among    the    underdeveloped    nations    was 

heightened  yesterday  with  a  statement  by 

the  shah  of  Iran  that  he  plans  to  develop 

nuclear   weapons    and   a   report   from   New 

Delhi  that  India  may  soon  set  oS  a  hydrogen 

device. 
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Iranian  statements  are 
ihah  has  embarked  on  a 
arms  purchasing  pro- 
gram to  make  Ira4  the  strongest  conven- 
tional military  poT*er  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  western  par:  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

nuclear  explosion  upset 
advantage,  at  least  in 
and  apparently  led  him 
to  conclude  that  h^  must  also  have  a  nu- 
clear capa.bUity  to  m  ^e  his  claims  to  regional 
hegemony  credible. 

Asked  by  the  Frex  ch  weekly  business  news 
Inl  ormatlons  whether  he 
though  Iran  would  have  nuclear  weapons 
some  day,  the  shal  replied:  "Without  any 
doubt,  and  sooner  t  lan  one  would  think.' 

Iran  plans  to  bus  about  20  nuclear  power 
plants  altogether.  Tl  le  others  are  to  be  bought 
from  such  signers  3f  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  as  the  Unltea  States  and  Canada. 

In  New  Delhi,  tht  United  News  of  India, 
a  news  agency  that  is  heavily  influenced  by 
the  government,  qu  }ted  informed  sources  as 
saying  that  as  a  fi  lUow  up  to  India's  first 
atomic  blast  on  Ma  r  18,  "India  may  achieve 
a  more  spectacular  feat  In  the  near  future 
by  exploding  a  thei  monuclear  hydrogen  de- 
vice." The  Indian  government  issued  no 
comment  on  the  rep  >rt 

The  news  ageni  y  said  that  Dr.  Baja 
Ramanna,  head  of  {India's  main  nuclear  re- 
search center,  told  R  group  of  Indian  scien- 
tists two  weeks  ago  that  another  event  la 
planned  "which  may  thrill  the  nation  more 
than  the  May  18  underground  test." 

United  News  of  India  said  that  the  Indian 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  building  a 
variable  energy  cyclotron  In  Calcutta  that 
could  make  trltiuia,  an  istope  used  in  hy- 
drogen bombs. 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
has  publicly  stated  that  the  first  Indian  ex- 
plosion was  set  oft  with  nuclear  materials 
diverted  from  a  Canadian-supplied  nuclear 
reactor.  Kissinger  was  speaking  In  defense  of 
U.S.  plans  to  provide  Egypt  with  nuclear  re- 
actors. He  argued  that  U.S.  safeguards  are 
far  stricter  than  Canadian  ones. 

India  has  insisted  that  its  explosion  was 
only  an  experlmenjt  for  peaceful  purposes. 
But  even  the  advaiiced  nuclear  nations  have 
so  far  not  had  greftt  success  in  finding  ef- 
ficient peaceful  uses  for  nuclear  explosions. 

In  Tokyo,  Foreign  Ministry  sources  were 
quoted  by  Agence  France-Presse  as  saying 
that  early  ratification  of  the  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  by  Japan  had  become  more  doubt- 
ful after  the  recent  nuclear  explosions  by 
India,  China  and  France.  The  sources  were 
quoted  as  saying  the  Japanese  Foreign  Min- 
istry has  Information  that  several  other  na- 
tions have  been  prompted  by  those  tests  over 
the  past  month  ito  contemplate  nuclear 
armaments  more  sek'iously  than  before. 

Iran  Is  expected  to  buy  French-built  West- 
inghouse  reEtctors  ttojn  France  Initially,  but 
the  shah  Is  also  Interested  in  French  develop- 
ment of  fast  breeder  reactors,  which  produce 
more  nuclear  materials  than  they  consume. 

French  officials  h^ve  said  that  Iran  may  be 
Invited  to  Invest  some  of  Its  burgeoning  oil 
revenues  in  a  uranism  diffusion  plant  Prance 
Trlcastln  In  southern 
France  with  Itall^,  Belgian  and  Spanish 
help. 


France  is  seeking  i  share  of  the  lucrative 
Iranian  conventional  arms  market,  which 
has  been  dominated  by  the  United  States. 
Iran  recently  ordered  six  high-speed  missile 
boats  from  France. 

■nie  shah  la  to  be  accompanied  on  his  visit 
to  France  by  Iran's  general  commissioner  for 
atomic  energy  and  1*  scheduled  to  tour  the 
French  nuclear  research  center  at  Saclay  near 
Paris  and  a  civilian  nuclear  production  cea- 
ter  at  Marcoule  in  southern  France. 

In  the  past,  the  shah  has  maintained  that 
the  eventual  depletion  of  Iran's  oil  resources 
made  establishment  of  a  nuclear  energy  in- 
dustry imperative  If  bis  country  is  to  become 
and  remain  an  advanced  nation.  He  has  also 
argued  that  petroleum  is  too  precious  a  com- 
modity to  be  burned  as  a  fuel  and  that  other 
forms  of  energy  should  be  developed  so  that 
oil  can  be  used  primarily  as  the  basis  for  a 
large  range  of  manufactured  goods. 

ExHisrr  5 
[From  the  Washlngnon  Post,  June  24,  1974] 


Shah  Denies  ] 


INNING  A-BOMBS 


(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 

Paris,  June  24.— Ishah  Mohamed  Reea 
Pahlevl  arrived  today  for  an  official  visit  amid 
controversy  over  repiorted  remarks  suggesting 
that  Iran  is  detertnl|ied  to  develop  its  econ- 
nuclear  weapons. 

Only  hours  befor4  the  shah  arrived  for 
talks  aimed  at  Increfcsmg  exports  to  pay  for 
Iranian  oil  imports,  Khe  Iranian  embassy  is- 
sued a  formal  denial.' 

"Made  out  of  wholb  cloth  and  without  any 
foundation,"  the  embassy  here  said  of  the 
shah's  remarks  reported  in  the  economlo 
weekly  Les  Informatmns. 

Asked  if  Iran  hpped  to  have  nuclear 
weapons  one  day,  th^  weekly  quoted  the  shah 
as  having  replied,  "Without  any  doubt  and 
sooner  than  one  would  think." 

The  shah  has  the  reputation  of  saying 
many  things  to  manjj  people,  and  he  Is  quoted 
in  a  long  interview  published  in  today's  Le 
Monde  as  saying  that  it  would  be  "ridicu- 
lous" for  any  countipr  in  the  Middle  East  to 
possess  nuclear  armsj 

He  repeated  his  irevlous  assertions  that 
"our  zone  should  bej  non-nuclear,"  while  In- 
sisting on  the  needj  to  draw  up  the  exact 
luclear  region. 
(Te  could  never  have  par- 
nuclear    powers,"   and 
little  counrty  tried  to 
en    elementary    nuclear 
the  national  Interests 
could  demand  it  fol- 
Id  find  that  completely 


frontiers  of  any  nor 

He  maintained : 
ity  with  the  great  I 
warned  that  if  "eve^ 
arm  itself  with  ev 
weapons,  then  perhs 
of  any  given  countif 
lowed  suit.  But  I  wo 
ridiculous." 

President  Valery  <jlscard  d'Estalng  showed 
every  sign  of  taking  fche  shah's  visit  with  the 
utmost  seriousness  lb  view  of  France's  para- 
mount need  to  even  out  its  growing  oil-in- 
duced trade  deficit  with  Iran. 

Although  a  decided  foe  of  protocol  for 
domestic  occasions,  tihe  new  French  president 
laid  on  the  standard  airport  greeting  cere- 
mony complete  wlthj  101-gun  salute  and  put 
the  Grand  Trianon  [at  the  Versailles  Palace 
at  the  Iranian  sovereign's  disposal. 

French  officials  expressed  guarded  hopes 
today  that  the  scope  pf  the  trade  deals  worked 
out  during  the  visit  [would  exceed  the  $5  bil- 
lion value  that  had  been  set  in  principle  last 
February.  j 

That  loose  arrange  ment,  covering  a  decade, 
two  days  before  the 
international      energy 


was   announced   Ju^ 
American  -convened 


conference  In  Washington,  and  constituted 
the  kind  of  major  govemment-to-govern- 
ment  deal  then  belni ;  criticized  by  the  United 
states.  That  howev*.  was  before  the  signa- 
ture of  the  recent  deal  between  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Aiabla. 

In  February,  In  ^rhat  Discard  as  finance 
minister  said  was  me  biggest  contract  be- 
tween an  oll-produdlng  country  and  an  In- 
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dustrial  nation,  France  pledged  to  pro- 
ride  Iran  with  five  1,000-megawatt  civilian 
nuclear  power  plants  worth  $1.2  billion  by 
1986  and  a  host  of  other  projects. 

They  included  a  $500  million  petrochemi- 
cal complex,  a  $250  million  plant  for  special 
steels,  $1  billion  worth  of  liquid  gas  tankers 
ind  a  gas  liquefaction  plant,  and  help  in 
building  a  natural-gas  pipeline  to  Etirope. 

An  indication  of  the  shah's  abiding  inter- 
est m  nuclear  power  plants  was  provided  by 
the  official  schedule,  which  has  him  visiting 
both  the  Saclay  nuclear  research  center  and 
Uarcoule,  site  of  France's  second-generation 
Phoenix  fast-breeder  reactor,  which  produces 
more  enriched  uranium  than  It  uses. 

French  sources  confirmed  that  the  power 
plants  under  consideration  for  Iran  would 
Involve  a  Westlnghouse  license. 

Even  before  the  shah  took  the  lead  in  rais- 
ing oil  prices  last  year.  Prance  was  caught 
in  an  ever-growing  deficit  with  Iran. 

Last  year,  France  Imported  about  $280  mil- 
lion worth  of  goods — 90  per  cent  of  that  be- 
ing oil — while  selling  Iran  only  $180  million 
worth.  That  gap  increased  61  per  cent  to 
aroimd  $50  million  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1974  because  of  quadrupled  oil  prices. 

Much  of  France's  interest  in  developing 
trade  with  the  shah  Is  based  on  a  desire 
to  increase  oil  purchases  from  the  current 
98  million  barrels  to  140  million  barrels  by 
1976. 

The  size  of  Iran's  population — 32  million — 
and  Its  existing  Industrial  base  strike  the 
French  as  making  it  a  better  trade  partner 
than  the  Arab  oil  producers  many  of  which 
have  small  poptilations  Incapable  of  absorb- 
ing large  amounts  of  capital  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  France  can  offer  in  exchange  for 
the  oil. 

Among  other  projects  the  French  hope  may 
Interest  the  shah  are  France's  Secam  color 
television  system,  a  subway  system  and  new 
airport  for  Tehran,  telecommunications  and 
cooperation  on  a  gigantic  natural-gas  field 
recently  discovered  by  the  French  state  com- 
pany, ERAP. 

France  hopes  to  firm  up  Iran's  tentative 
order  for  three  Concordes,  and  the  French 
will  fly  the  shah  back  to  Tehran  abroad 
the  Franco-British  supersonic  airliner. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  24,  1974] 

The  Prolifebation  of  Pl-otonittm 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

More  than  a  scarcity  of  food  or  energy  or 
clean  air  or  Uvtag  space  civilization  Is  threat- 
ened by  an  exotic  surplus.  It  Is  threatened 
by  the  proliferation  of  plutonlum. 

Bear  this  In  mind  as  the  government, 
floundering  along  miles  behind  events,  de- 
bates the  wisdom  of  giving  Egypt  a  nuclear 
reactor.  The  problem  is  a  lot  bigger  than 
that  reactor. 

Plutonium  Is  the  crucial — the  explosive — 
component  in  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  a  man- 
made  element.  Slightly  more  thtm  three  dec- 
ades ago  all  the  world's  plutonlum  was  in  a 
cigar  box  in  a  U.S.  laboratory. 

But  the  rapid  growth  of  the  nuclear  power 
Industry,  which  is  jvist  beginnmg,  will  pro- 
duce a  terrifying  amount  of  plutoniiun.  Plu- 
tonium is  a  by-product  of  the  fissioning  of 
the  fuel  (enriched  uranium)  in  the  nuclear 
reactors  that  are  used  Increasingly  to  gen- 
erate electricity. 

The  process  of  enriching  uranium  is  still 
very  complex,  secret,  and  expensive.  But 
most  nations  can  build  (and  if  necessary, 
conceal)  a  reprocessing  plant  for  extracting 
plutonlum  from  used  reactor  fuel. 

And  a  determined  group  or  nation  can  get 
Plutonium  even  if  it  has  neither  a  reactor 
nor  a  reprocessing  plant.  It  can  steal  It. 

Once  one  has  weapons-grade  plutonlum, 
construction  of  a  bomb  Is  a  manageable  task 
tor  a  few  competent  physicists.  If  they  need 
some  tips  they  can  send  $4  to  the  UJ3.  Com- 
merce Department  for  a  book  (declassified 
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In  1961)  that  describes  the  technical  prob- 
lems Involved  in  building  the  first  atomic 
bombs. 

The  cover  of  the  book  says  the  govern- 
ment does  not  assume  "any  liabilities  with 
respect  to  the  use  of.  or  for  damages  result- 
ing from  the  use  of,  any  Information,  appa- 
ratus, method,  or  process  disclosed  in  this 
report." 

(Cultural  note:  People  were  outraged  m 
the  mld-1960's  when  the  cover  of  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books  contained  a  sketch 
showing  how  to  construct  a  Molotov  cock- 
tall.) 

Looking  ahead  to  the  proliferation  of  elec- 
tricity-generating reactors  in  the  U.S.,  an 
expert  says: 

"Private  companies  will  soon  own  more 
plutonlum  than  exists  In  all  the  bombs  of 
NATO.  With  the  predictable  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  nuclear  mdustry,  power 
companies  will  make  a  cumulative  total  of 
10  million  kilograms  of  plutonlum  wlthto 
the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  .  .  . 
Enough  plutonlum  to  make  a  weapon  could 
be  carried  In  a  paper  bag." 

A  small  group  of  determined  persons  could 
steal  that  much  from  private  Industry  here, 
or  from  public  or  private  installations 
abroad.  Indeed,  that  already  may  have  hap- 
pened. We  can  not  know  for  sure. 

We  protect  plutonlum  no  more  rigorously 
than  we  protect  currency.  And  keeping  track 
of  plutonlum  as  It  Is  processed  and  used 
involves  a  significant  margin  of  inacciuracy. 

This  is  called  MUF — material  unaccovmted 
for.  Today,  skillful  pilfering  of  weapons- 
building  amounts  of  plutonlum  MUF  could 
go  undetected  here  and  around  the  world. 

Nations  or  groups  that  do  not  have  the 
patience  for  embezzling  plutonlum  might  try 
instead  a  bolder  form  of  stealtog,  such  as 
hijacking.  By  the  end  of  this  century  a  mil- 
lion kilograms  of  plutonlum  will  be  shipped 
annually  by  planes,  trains,  ships,  and  trucks 
between  thousands  of  nuclear  plants  In 
more  than  50  countries. 

BrazU  and  Libya,  perhaps  with  the  help 
of  India  or  France,  soon  may  Join  the  nuclear 
weapons  club,  which  soon  may  be  the  least 
exclusive  club  In  the  world.  According  to 
some  sober  physicists,  most  nations  could 
Join. 

It  is  possible  that,  say.  Uganda  could  "go 
nuclear"  in  a  few  years.  Getting  the  neces- 
sary physicists  would  be  harder  (but  not 
all  that  much  harder)  than  getting  the  nec- 
essary Plutonium. 

Imagine  how  stimulating  life  will  be  when 
a  blithe  spirit  like  Uganda's  General  Amin 
adds  the  tang  of  nuclear  blackmail  to  his 
already  frolicsome  politics.  But  that  thought, 
gruesome  though  it  is,  is  not  the  grimmest 
thought  one  must  consider. 

The  other  day  a  terrorist  bomb  made  a 
mess  of  Westminister  Hall  In  London.  It  may 
not  be  long  before  the  more  sophisticated 
terrorist  organizations  will  have  bombs  that 
can  make  a  crater  out  of  central  London— or 
any  other  city. 

Imagtoe  the  Irish  Republic  Army  or  El 
Fatah  as  a  nuclear  power.  Someone  once 
described  the  Nazis  as  "Neanderthals  In  air- 
planes." Neanderthals  with  nuclear  weaiK>ns 
may  be  the  ultimate  20th-century  terror. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  we? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Thirty  minutes  on 
amendments  and  30  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  such  time  as  he  re- 
quires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  can  make  the  point  I  need  to  make 
without  scaring  eveiTone  to  death.  The 
central  point  here  is  the  question  of 
international  cooperation. 

I  do  not  need  a  script  to  talk  about  it. 
I  have  been  living  with  it  since  1953. 
Under  the  Atomic  Act  of  1954,  section 
123(c)  it  is  provided  that  where  there  Is 
a  cooperative  agreement  with  another 
government  that  has  to  do  with  the 
peaceful  atom,  that  agreement  has  to 
be  sent  up  by  the  President  of  the  United 
states  with  full  saiegiiards  that  the 
material  will  not  be  used  for  military 
purposes. 

It  is  true  that  imder  the  law  that 
agreement  rests  with  Congress  for  a 
period  of  30  days,  which  in  some  In- 
stances cEm  be  waived.  It  is  also  true 
that  Congress  does  not  have  any  posi- 
tive relief,  in  the  event  they  object  to 
it,  without  introducing  a  bill  that  has  to 
be  signed  by  the  President. 

Section  123(d)  has  to  do  with  military 
exchange.  In  that  particular  case  It 
comes  up  for  60  days  and  imless  it  Is  re- 
jected by  Congress  it  becomes  a  con- 
summated agreement. 

That  is  all  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  not  talking  about  the  emergency  cool- 
ing system  or  security.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  together  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  only  last  year  made  a 
visitation  of  our  Installations  in  Europe 
to  make  sure  that  the  depository  of  the 
bombs  we  have  in  Europe  would  be  in 
secure  hands. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  to  no  one  for 
the  diligence  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  see  to  it  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  is  protected. 

What  did  I  do  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE)  asking  me  to  cosponsor  his 
amendment?  I  called  him  on  the  tele- 
phone and  said,  "You  do  not  want  to  do 
it  on  this  bill.  You  are  amending  the 
atomic  energy  law.  Leave  it  to  me  to 
amend  the  law."  I  made  that  clear  to 
him.  He  said,  "Yes,  but  we  have  to  do  It 
before  June  30." 

I  know  what  the  rush  is.  I  introduced 
a  bill  this  morning.  We  called  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  this  afternoon.  Only 
one-half  hour  ago  the  Joint  Conamlttee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  both  the  Senate  sec- 
tion and  the  House  section,  reported  the 
bill  favorably.  It  will  be  on  the  calendar 
tomorrow  In  the  Senate,  and  it  will  be 
on  the  calendar  tomorrow  in  the  House. 

What  does  our  bill  do? 

The  bill  that  I  sponsored  relates  to  any 
cooperative  agreement  concerning  a  re- 
actor where  the  heat  power  is  more  than 
5  megawatts.  Why  do  we  say  5  mega- 
watts? Because  a  small  research  reactor 
below  5  megawatts  is  no  problem  at  alL 
There  are  some  little  research  reactors 
in  some  of  these  developing  countries, 
and  I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  debate 
them  for  a  couple  of  days  on  the  floor.  It 
exempts  them  and  leaves  them  under  the 
law  of  section  123(c). 

Every  agreement  Involving  more  than 
5  megawatts  has  to  be  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  witji  the  state- 
ment of  all  the  safeguards  as  to  the  term, 
as  to  the  security,  and  he  has  to  pledge 
that  it  is  to  promote  the  security  of  the 
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country  and  will  not  disturb  our  secu- 
rity. 

Under  that  provision  that  we  are  stip- 
ulating— and  it  will  be  on  the  calendar 
tomorrow — peaceful  uses  reactors  of 
greater  than  5  megawatts  will  come  un- 
der 123(d),  which  is  the  military  pro- 
vision. In  every  case,  whether  it  be  civil- 
ian or  whether  it  be  military,  the  Presi- 
dent will  send  up  his  recommendations 
and  his  agreement.  It  will  stay  with  the 
Joint  Committee,  and  we  must  report  It 
back  with  a  resolution  as  to  whether  we 
favor  it  or  disfavor  it,  whether  we  re- 
ject it  or  approve  it. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  provide  that  within 
60  days  from  the  time  that  the  President 
sends  it  up,  Congress  must  act  either 
to  reject  or  to  approve,  and  if  it  does  nei- 
ther it  takes  efifect  after  60  days. 

Why  do  we  do  that?  So  that  we  can- 
not fUibuster. 

Under  the  amendment  that  is  being 
suggested  here,  they  could  talk  about  it 
until  the  cows  come  home,  and  here  we 
are.  We  are  in  limbo.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  gives  a  termi- 
nation date,  a  time  limit  within  which  we 
must  act. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  give  the  Joint 
Committee  an  opportunity  to  do  what  it 
needs  to  do.  This  is  going  to  be  the  bill 
we  could  consider  tomorrow. 

If  an  agreement  does  come  up,  we  at 
least  have  30  days.  I  know  it  takes  months 
before  they  negotiate  an  agreement,  to 
begin  with.  This  idea  that  we  will  have 
an  agreement  by  June  30  is  a  lot  of  pop- 
pycock. They  do  not  have  the  experience. 
They  have  not  had  the  experience.  It 
takes  months  to  negotiate  an  agreement. 
Even  if  they  do  want  to  speed  it  up,  we 
have  got  30  days  to  hold  it  off,  and  It  Is 
up  to  the  leadership  of  the  Senate.  They 
can  do  it  this  week  if  they  want  to.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  call  up  that  bill  at 
once  and  we  can  have  it  done  the  regular 
way. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  President,  without  pro- 
longing this  debate  any  further,  all  I 
know  is  the  time  has  come  when  we  have 
to  revise  the  law.  I  know  the  agreement 
with  Egypt  that  was  annoimced  by  the 
President  has  precipitated  all  this.  I 
know  that,  and  I  know  that  it  has  to  be 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  say  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
to  do  that,  but  why  should  it  be  on  a  bill 
where  it  does  not  belong?  Why  should 
the  atomic  energy  bill  be  amended  by  a 
bill  that  comes  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs? 
Why  do  they  not  leave  it  for  the  Joint 
Committee  to  do  it? 

And  this  idea  that  John  Pastore  is  a 
great  guy,  he  is  respected,  he  is  a  wonder- 
ful man,  but  now  we  will  kick  him 
around  a  little  bit  to  show  he  does  not 
do  his  job — I  am  not  buying  that.  I  have 
been  around  for  40  years,  I  have  heard 
that  one  before,  and  all  I  am  saying  here 
is  that  I  cannot  imderstand  the  obstinacy 
in  this  case  of  insisting  it  be  done  this 
way  when  it  can  be  done  the  regular  way 
and  be  done  expeditiously. 

Now,  what  would  happen?  If  you  at- 
tach this  amendment  to  this  bill  and  it 
goes  to  the  House,  it  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  and  you  have  nothing;  and  if 
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you  go  my  was ,  there  is  a  House  bill  on 
the  calendar,  just  reported  out,  there  is 
a  Senate  bill  m  our  calender  just  re- 
ported unanim  jusly  by  18  Members,  In- 
cluding the  Sejiator  from  Vermont  (Mr, 
Aiken)  . 

Mr.  SPARKllAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yi«d? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned going  to  the  House,  and  it  would 
be  nongermani.  Of  course  it  would  be 
nongermane  under  the  rules  of  the 
House.  I 

Furthermore!  I  understand  this  iden- 
tical amendment  was  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  the  House  Parliamen- 
tarian ruled  it  nongermane. 

Mr.    PASTORE.    Of    course,    the    big 
question  here  if ,  Do  we  want  a  headline 
^  amendment? 
ant  a  headline,  go  ahead 
want  an  amendment,  go 


or  do  we  want 
Now,  if  we 

this  way.  If  w 

my  way. 
Mr.  Preside 

is  withdrawn, 


unless  this  amendment 
.  _  am  going  to  move  that 
it  be  laid  on  the(  table. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  iVill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTOF  E.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Might  I  suggest  that  one 
practical  effeci  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  off  ;red  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  be  to  turn  the  nuclear 
reactor  businefs  of  the  world  over  to 
other  coimtriea  At  this  moment,  It  hap- 
pens to  be  Fraiice  and  Russia. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  that  may  hap- 
pen, of  course.  They  are  in  the  game. 


Mr. 
feet. 
Mr. 


AIKEN. 


That  is  the  practical  ef- 


PASTOl;E.  But  the  Senator  has 


got  to  realize 


have  pledged 
powers  in  deve! 


that  under  our  Nonpro- 


liferation   Tres  ty,   the   nuclear   powers 


o  assist  the  nonnuclear 
oping  the  peaceful  atom. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTOItE.  It  is  true  we  have  to 
be  careful  hom  we  do  it.  It  is  true  that 
Plutonium  shduld  not  get  in  certain 
hands  clandestinely  and  be  used  to  man- 
ufacture a  bomb.  It  is  true,  as  we  have 
heard  the  explanation,  that  one-third  of 
the  rods  could  be  taken  out,  put  in  cool- 
ing water,  theft  put  in  a  cement  barrel 
and  sent  to  a  feecond  coimtry,  recycled, 
Jack.  We  would  have  to  be 
did  not  do  our  job  con- 
lese  activities. 
>re  is  that  there  is  one 
knows  what  the  safe- 
be,  which  is  the  Joint 
Ltomic  Energy,  and  if  you 
jrvice  to  the  coimtry  do 
from  the  Joint  Commit- 
a  committee  which  deals 
It  does  not 


and  then  sent  I 
half  asleep  if 
ceming  all  of 
The  point 
committee  ths 
guards  ought 
Committee  on 
want  to  do  a 
not  take  it  awai 


tee  and  put  it 

with  banking  and  housing. 

belong  there.    I 

It  belong  in  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
if  it  is  amended  and  taken  from  the  Joint 
Committee  and  put  it  in  the  committee 
handling  banklbg,  that  is  where  the  law 
will  be  amended. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESnilNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alalsmia  has  20  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  20  minutes 
to  the  Senator  jfrom  Dllnols. 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  have  been  Assured  by  the  State  De- 
partment that  r  o  cooperative  agreement 
With  either  Isnel  or  Egypt  will  be  en- 
tered before  the' end  of  June  and,  in  fact 
it  wo^d  be  virtually  impossible  to  enter 
an  agreement  i  before  the  middle  of 
August. 

As  the  Senatok:  from  Rhode  Island  has 
pointed  out,  onte  such  an  agreement  is 
entered,   it   in  |  referred   to   the   Joint 
bmmittee,  of  which  the 
airman.   He   has  also 
such  an  agreement  re- 
ittee  for  a  period  of 
it  is  approved  at  some 


Atomic  Energy 
Senator   Is   o 
pointed  out  thaj 
sides  in  the  coi 
30  days  unless 


point  during  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Or  waived. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Or  waived. 

I  just  wonder!  if  we  cannot  assume  on 
the  basis  of  thi  representations  by  the 
State  Department  that  there  will  be  no 
cooperative  agreement  with  either  of 
these  coxmtries  [before  the  end  of  June, 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  could  assure  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  others  of  us  who  are 
very  concerned  about  this  matter— I 
think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
rightly  raises  It- -that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee would  take  no  action  to  approve  or 
waive  its  right  to  disapprove  such  an 
agreement  before  the  end  of  July. 

By  the  end  <if  July,  the  Senate  will 
have  to  take  up  the  Export  Control  Act. 
The  bill  will  be  reported  early  in  June. 
The  permanent  legislation  will  be  back 
before  the  Senate  before  the  end  of  July. 
If  there  is  no  danger  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  either  of  these  countries 
before  then,  it  c  ould  be  approved  by  the 
Joint  Atomic  fenergy  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  tkke  the  matter  up  at  that 
time  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  for  hearings  and 
learn  more  aboiit  the  entire  issue. 

So  my  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  whether  he  would  or 
could  give  the  [Senate  some  assurance 
that  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee woxild  not  take  any  action  before  the 
end  of  July  to  [approve  either  of  these 
proposed  agreements. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  answer  undisput- 
ably  is  in  the  a:$rmatlve.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  elementary.  Here  I  am.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  this  morning.  We  had  a 
meeting  this  afternoon  and  reported  the 
bill  to  the  Senate.  We  reported  it  to  the 
House  favorably.  Does  the  Senator  think 
for  1  minute  if  |the  administration  tries 
to  pull  any  shertanigans  on  me  I  am  go- 
ing to  let  that  bill  go  through  without 
the  30  previous  days  being  in  it.  The  ad- 
ministration woUld  have  to  catch  me  half 
asleep  to  do  thatj;  and  Pastore  only  sleeps 
from  10  o'clock  at  night  until  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  I 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  is  well  assured  there  will  be 
no  action  or  nonaction  in  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  that  there 
will  be  such  agreement  before  the  end  of 


discussed  this  with  the 
Banking  Committee  and 
to  him  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  has 
over  a  lohg  per:  od  of  months,  as  he  well 


July,  I  have 
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knows,  held  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
export  controls. 

So  I  would  propose  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  before  the  end  of  July 
or  before  the  Senate  takes  up  the  Export 
Control  Act  that  we  hold  a  day  or  two  of 
hearings  on  this  and  some  other  subjects 
and,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  hsis 
suggested,  have  a  httle  debate  on  this 
issue. 

With  that  prospect,  the  assurances  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
assurance  of  some  further  hearings  on 
export  controls  and  transfers  of  nuclear 
power  technology  in  particular,  I  wonder 
whether — this  is  a  little  premature  to 
be  taking  up  this  matter  now  or  to  bring 
it  to  a  vote — the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  not  consider  withdrawing  it  and 
then,  after  some  hearings  later  when  we 
take  up  permanent  legislation,  and  if  he 
is  so  disposed,  of  bringing  it  up  at  that 
time.  ^* 

Mr^ROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me><^ply  on  my  time.  I  think  the  time 
on/ the  other  side  is  more  hmited  than 
le,  and  I  do  not  have  much  more  to 
sa^so  I  will  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Ulinois  on  my  time. 

I  tnmk  what  the  S^mrtgr  from  Rhode 
Island  aj;id  the  Septrtor  fro'Jri  Illinois  say 
does  have^k-eenslderable  degree  of  logic, 
but  I  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  some 
aspects  of  it. 

Nvunber  one,  I  an  concerned  at  the 
prospect  of  a  veto.  I  think  the  Export 
Administration  Act  is  a  basic  law  that 
we  have  to  have,  that  the  President  rec- 
ognizes that,  and  that  it  would  be  un- 
likely that  he  would  veto  this  bill. 

I  think  that  the  likelihood  of  a  veto  of 
the  Pastore  bill  may  be  greater;  I  do  not 
know.  The  President  may  sign  it,  but  I 
think  because  it  is  not  tied  to  anything, 
it  is  not  integrated  with  a  bill  that  ex- 
tends a  basic  law,  for  that  reason  I  think 
it  is  a  little  more  vulnerable  and  likely 
to  be  vetoed. 

Then  I  had  difficulty  also — and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
wrong — when  he  talks  about  jurisdiction. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  juris- 
diction of  his  committee.  We  are  not  tak- 
ing his  jurisdiction  away.  I  would  cer- 
tainly think  the  Senator  from  lUinois 
would  be  remiss,  and  I  would  be  remiss, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee — and  any- 
body else  on  the  Banking  Committee — 
if  we  said  that  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  has  to  exclude  anything  that  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  com- 
mittee such  as  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Committee ;  otherwise  we 
might  as  well  forget  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  and  not  have  any  jurisdiction 
at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  The  Senator  is  amending 
the  Atomic  Energy  Law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  not  taking 
anything  away. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  gives  life  to  the 
Joint  Committee?  Is  It  not  the  Atomic 
Energy  law? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course. 

Ml-.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  we  have  the  competence  to  know 
how  it  should  be  amended?  Have  I  not 
suggested  how  it  should  be  amended? 


But  the  Senator's  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  if  we  wanted  to  give  France 
three  isotopes  for  medical  reasons,  we 
would  have  to  have  a  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  This  is  ridiculous.  The 
Senator  would  not  want  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  say  that  we 
have  to  have  a  debate  on  the  floor.  The 
Senator  knows  we  pass  himdreds  of  bills 
a  week  that  are  simple  bills,  that  are 
passed  automatically,  and  something  like 
that  could  pass  that  way. 

We  agree  to  many  treaties  without 
debate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  of  a  sudden  it  is 
simple.  The  Senator  raised  this  as  a 
grave  question,  and  now  it  is  simple. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  step  forward  when  we  wish.  I 
would  feel  very  strongly  that  if  we  are 
going  to  provide  this  kind  of  technology 
to  Egypt  and  Israel,  that  we  ought  to 
have  an  opportimity  for  an  up-or-down 
vote  in  the  Senate.  Under  the  present  law 
we  are  not  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

This  is  just  a  resolution  to  continue 
the  life  of  the  Export  Administration  for 
30  days. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  This  resolution  is 
not  veto  proof.  It  is  not  very  important 
The  veto  bill,  if  there  is  a  bill,  will  be  the 
permanent  export  control  legislation.  If 
that  is  the  Senator's  concern,  it  is  a  much 
better  vehicle  than  this  one. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  veto  this  extension  we  would 
be  on  notice  when  the  permanent  bill 
came  up  that  we  had  better  attach  it  to 
that  permanent  bUl.  That  would  be  the 
clearest  kind  of  language  that  we  can- 
not take  some  bUl  that  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  reports  out  and  pass 
that. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
differences  in  the  amendment  that  I  have 
proposed  and  the  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  been  dis- 
cussing that,  I  think,  are  very  significant 

He  talked  r.bout  the  fact  that  his  bill 
is  on  the  calendar  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  and  Senate 
therefore,  may  act  if  the  leadership  is 
inclined  to  require  action.  They  may  not 
be  so  incUned.  There  may  be  a  hold  put 
on  it.  It  may  be  held  up  for  days,  it  may 
be  filibustered.  It  may,  as  I  say  be 
vetoed.  It  is  vulnerable. 

In  the  second  place,  his  bill  is  limited 
to  civilian  reactor  technology  of  a  spe- 
cified type,  5  thermsa  megawatts.  He 
may  be  right.  He  is  an  expert  on  this. 
He  certainly  is  more  expert  than  this 
Senator,  but  he  may  not  be  right.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  we  cannot  cover 
all  nuclear  technology,  materials,  and 
cover  them  completely,  and  if  we  do  so 
we  do  have  a  bill  that  goes  through  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Most  of  the  time  on  most  of  these 
agreements,  every  Senator,  every  House 
Member,  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
act  If  he  wished  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  main 
difficulty  I  have  with  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  that  he 


woiild  require  a  negative  action  which 
would,  in  effect,  kill  the  opportunity  of 
the  House  or  Senate  to  act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  not  true  of 
the  proposal  I  make.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary, as  it  is  in  all  treaties,  for  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  affirm  this  be- 
fore this  techiiology  would  be  given  to 
a  foreign  coimtry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Senator  has  not  read  my  amendment — 
absolutely  obvious.  My  amendment  re- 
quires that  when  the  agreement  comes 
up  for  30  days,  the  joint  committee  has 
to  act.  It  is  compulsory  that  it  act. 
The  word  "shall"  is  used;  "shall  report 
back  a  rejection  or  approval  with  a  con- 
current resolution,"  that  60  days  from 
the  time  the  President  sent  it  up,  which 
gives  at  least 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Suppose  they  do 
not  act? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  if  we  do  not  act, 
then  I  think  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
ought  to  go  to  the  administration.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  kill  a  bill  by  in- 
action. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  saying  if  we  do 
not  act  within  60  days,  then  the  agree- 
ment is  consummated.  It  means  Congress 
cannot  make  up  its  mind,  so  let  the  Presi 
dent  have  his  way.  If  we  cannot  make 
up  our  minds  on  an  international  agree 
ment  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  why  should  we  die  on  the  vine. 
That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  in  there.  It 
makes  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  this  could  be 
at  least  as  solemn  as  most  of  the  treaties 
that  we  pass  to  require  a  two-thirds  vote. 

At  any  rate,  I  think  the  Senator  has  a 
perfectly  proper,  legitimate  point  that  I 
would  certainly  consider  to  be  one  that 
would  make  me  wish  to  modify  my 
amendment  when  he  talks  about  the  fact 
that  the  proposal  could  be  filibustered. 
I  would  agree  that  is  wrong,  and  I  would 
modify  my  amendment  to  apply  the  anti- 
filibuster  provisions  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  to  it  so  they  cannot  be  invoked; 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  we  go,  legislat- 
ing on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
how  many  cases  his  bill  would  cover. 
Would  it  cover,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge, what  we  know  so  far  about  the 
agreement  with  Israel? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely.  As  far  as 
the  Egyptian  case  is  concerned,  the  Is- 
rael case — did  the  Senator  know  the 
Israelis  have  a  research  reactor  of  28 
megawatts  sold  to  them  by  France? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  whose  time  are  we  on? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  on  my  time,  and 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  simply  want  to  point  out 
there  are  several  hundred  reactors  in 
process  of  being  planned,  prepared, 
many  of  them  imder  construction  In 
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heaven  knows  how  many  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  great  majority  of  those  reactors 
come  from  the  U.S.  companies.  Tliree 
companies  make  most  of  them.  As  the 
Senator  probably  knows,  some  of  them, 
I  am  advised,  have  facilities  in  his  own 
State.  So  I  was  just  wondering  why  we 
should  force  American  firms  to  transfer 
their  manufacturing  business  to  other 
countries  which  they  would  almost  have 
to  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Vermont  that  I  do  not  think 
most  Americans  have  any  desire  to  push 
the  nuclear  technology  business,  and  to 
feel  that  we  must  be  outstanding  in  dis- 
closing our  nuclear  technology  and  beat- 
ing other  coimtrles  to  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  energy. 

I  think  that  we  should  be  as  conserva- 
tive and  careful  In  this  respect  as  pos- 
sible, do  all  we  can  by  mutual  agreement 
with  other  nuclear  powers  to  try  to  per- 
suade them  to  limit  their  dissemination 
of  nuclear  materials,  and  I  think  that 
one  way  to  do  it  is  to  show  as  much 
restraint  as  we  can  in  our  legislation. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the 
production  of  reactors  for  peaceful  uses, 
which  is  proper,  and  I  realize,  too,  that 
If  we  go  too  far  In  restricting  arrange- 
ments with  the  other  countries,  that  it 
would  result  in  forcing  the  other  coim- 
trles to  go  elsewhere  for  their  reactors. 
I  believe  that  Prance  and  Russia  would 
be  the  countries  that  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal gainers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  has  acted  with  such  remark- 
able and  unprecedented  speed,  has  re- 
ported out  legislation  to  the  floors  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
so  that,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  assured  us  on  the  floor  to- 
night, we  will  have  this  on  the  calendar 
tomorrow  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  and  will  be  In  a 
position  to  act  on  it. 

I  think  that  Is  a  great  achievement, 
and  I  think  the  committee  deserves 
credit  for  that,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  leadership  could  find  a  way  of 
scheduling  that  matter  for  consideration 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that 
we  can  act  on  it. 

Can  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
give  us  any  notion  of  how  promptly  the 
Senate  could  act  on  the  Pastore  bill  if 
I  should  withdraw  my  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  may  say  in 
response  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  the  majority  leader  ultimately  con- 
trols this  matter,  but  I  would  imagine. 
If  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wants 
quick  action  on  the  amendment,  that  the 
leadership  will  not  have  any  problem  in 
concurring  with  him  in  that  regard;  and 
I  will  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  that  as 
far  as  I  can  I  will  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  the  matter  is  scheduled  as  soon 
as_the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
ready  to  move  with  It. 

I  hope  that  Is  satisfactory  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  because  I  know  that 
he  has  his  heart  In  the  amendment,  but 
I  think  he  has  made  a  contribution  here, 
too,  by  virtue  of  the  debate,  and  I  would 
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hope  that  he  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  thii;  would  expedite  not 
only  the  matter  b  if  ore  the  Senate,  but 
In  the  long  run  expedite  the  action  of 
the  Senate  on  the  piatter  which  Is  being 
debated. 

Mr.  PROXMlR|.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Would  the  Senator 
indicate  his  intentions  on  calling  up  this 
amendment  or  tr;  Ing  to  persuade  the 
leadership,  I  shoul  1  say?  He  just  said  It 
was  up  to  the  lea<  ershlp,  and  of  course 
he  is  right,  to  call  up  these  matters. 

The  leadership  has  Indicated  they 
would  be  more  or  less  inclined  to  work 
with  the  Senator  :  rom  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  intend  to  Impress 
upon  the  leadershi  p  the  urgency  of  this 
matter,  and,  of  ci  lurse,  the  scheduling 
would  be  entirely  up  to  them.  Insofar 
as  I  am  concerned  I  will  use  all  expedi- 
tion. After  all,  I  cJ  n  only  give  the  proof 
of  today's  activity:  We  Introduced  the 
bill  this  morning  and  reported  back  fa- 
vorably, imanimously,  this  afternoon. 
Anyone  that  can  hfeat  that  record,  I  will 
tip  my  hat  to  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  .  Mr.  President,  I  still 
feel  very  strongly  that  this  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  s  the  proper  vehicle 
for  many  reasons,  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  ac ;  very  promptly.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  th(  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  indicated  his  de- 
termination to  ena  ct  a  change  in  the  law 
that  would  give  Coligress  the  opportunity 
to  act,  and,  more  ii  nportantly,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  give  us  a  chance  to  amend 
his  proposal  on  ;he  floor,  to  provide 
what  I  think  are  fi  irther  safeguards,  and 
the  further  oppoitunity  to  assure  our 
ability  to  act  up  oi  down  on  these  agree- 
ments with  Egypt  and  Israel,  and  any 
other  country,  inder  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Pres:  dent,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSC  ST.  Mr.  President,  the 
questions  raised  b  r  the  proposed  trans- 
fers of  nuclear  technology  and  mate- 
rials to  Egypt  and  Israel  deserve  care- 
ful consideration.  Senator  Proxmire  is 
justifiably  concer|ied,  as  I  am,  about 
the  risks  of  nuclea)-  proliferation.  India's 
recent  explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb 
points  out  the  dam  :ers. 

Long  ago,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Export  Administra  tion  Act  to  prevent  ex- 
ports of  materials  which  could  adversely 
affect  the  nationa  security.  The  resolu- 
tion which  is  nofev  pending  will  tem- 
porarily extend  tl^at  act  for  another  30 
days.  Within  that  time,  the  Congress 
will  have  a  full  orportimlty  to  consider 
all  matters  pertaining  to  exports.  Includ- 
ing exports  of  nuclear  materials  and 
technology.  Howefer,  in  order  to  insure 
that  questions  pentaining  to  nuclear  ex- 
ports receive  a  complete  airing  before  the 
Congress  must  acf  on  permanent  legis- 
lation, I  intend  t<<  hold  hearings  on  the 
issue  on  July  9  and  12  the  Banking  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance. 
That  way  we  will  i  lave  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  fully  all  proposals  dealing  with 
this  difficult  and  mportant  matter  and 
be  In  a  position  to'legislate  when  the  Ex- 
port Administration  bill  comes  to  the 
floor. 
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The  assurances  w  ^  have  received  from 


that  it  is  extremely 


the  administration  ^ 

unlikely  that  it  will  sign  a  cooperation 
agreement  with  Egi^pt  or  Israel  before 
August  15  gives  us  time  to  act  on  this 
subject  in  cormectian  with  the  Bcport 
Administration  Act 'after  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  having  been  ordered,  the  Sen- 
ator will  require  unanimous  consent  to 
do  so.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from!  Wisconsin?  Without 
objection, it  isso  orgered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD^  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  discuss  this  matter  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  this  morning  when 
he  made  a  25-minute  speech  indicating 
what  he  had  in  minfl.  I  am  thoroughly  In 
accord  with  his  viej 
ter  which  the  Joint 
mittee  ought  to  conq 


that  this  is  a  mat- 
itomic  Energy  Com- 
ider.  They  have  come 
forward  with  legislation.  It  is  my  under- 


standing that  it 
mously  today  by  t' 
ergy  Committee,  am 
distinguished   Sen 
that  as  far  as  thi 


as  reported  unanl- 
e  Joint  Atomic  En- 
I  want  to  assure  the 
or  from  Wisconsin 
leadership  on  this 
side  is  concerned,  [we  will  make  every 
efifort  to  expedite  the  consideration  of 
this  much  needed  lejgislation.  I  think  it  is 
long  overdue,  and  hopefully  the  Senate 
will  have  a  chance  |  to  face  up  to  it  and 
consider  amandmeiits  thereto  before  too 
long  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  }JIt.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Epergy  may  have  imtll 
12  o'clock  midnighi  to  report  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINd  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
line  with  the  assurances  which  I  gave 
to  the  Senator  frqm  Wisconsin 

The  PRESIDINGi  OFFICER  (Mr.  HUD- 
DLESTON).  Who  yields  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAJI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  ]  minute. 

Mr.  STEVENSOI*.  In  Ihie  with  the  as- 
surances which  I  gfive  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  earlier,  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Houslikg  and  Urban  Affairs, 
which  has  general  i  jurisdiction  over  ex- 
port controls,  will  hold  hearings  on  July  9 
and  July  12  on  thl$  subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRl:.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  that 
announcement. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment;  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  I  third  residing  of  the 
joint  resolution.      I 

The  joint  resolu^on  (H.J.  Res.  1057) 
was  ordered  to  be  ^ad  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMANt  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOCW5.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  HtJD- 


havlng  been  jrlelded 
s.  Shall  the  Joint  res- 


DLESTOii).  All  time 
back,  the  question 
olutlonpass? 

The  joint  resoli^ion  (H.J.  Res.  1057) 
was  passed. 

Mr.    SPARKMAK 


Mr.   President,  1 
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move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.   

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  GRIFTTN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, earlier  In  the  day  I  made  some 
comments  In  regard  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  In  regard  to  the  up- 
coming resolution  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  30  days. 

During  that  discussion,  I  mentioned 
that  I  felt  that  the  Bank  had  failed  to 
cooperate  with  Congress  in  regard  to 
huge  loans  to  the  Soviet  Union.  My  com- 
ments were  based  on  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  put- 
ting restrictions  on  such  loans. 

Since  then,  I  have  talked  with  the 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
He  assures  me  that  the  loans  which  have 
been  made  by  that  Bank  to  the  Soviet 
Union  were  ones  on  which  commitments 
had  been  made  by  his  predecessor.  He 
also  states  that  it  would  be  his  policy 
not  to  grant  any  more  loans  or  make 
any  more  commitments  to  Russia  until 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  lay 
down  a  policy. 

That,  I  think,  is  a  very  de  'rable  atti- 
tude to  be  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

He  also  is  sending  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  a  letter  to  state,  in  essence, 
what  I  have  just  related  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  That  being  the  case,  I  see  no 
problem,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  concerned,  in  handling  this 
legislation  tomorrow. 

My  main  concern  was  that  the  pro- 
posed resolution  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle 
by  which  the  bank  could,  during  the 
period  of  extension,  make  more  huge 
loans  to  Russia;  but,  apparently,  that 
would  not  be  the  case. 

I  expect  to  get  the  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Casey  either  this  evening  or 
tomorrow.  Assuming  the  letter  is  satis- 
factory, and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  will  be,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  resolution  could  be 
handled  expeditiously  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

NOMINATIONS  CONSIDEREO  EN  BLOC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  the  U.S.  Army,  the  U.S.  Navy, 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences;  and  the  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Air  Force,  in  the  Army,  in  the  Navy, 
and  in  the  Marines  Corps  all  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resiune  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resiuned  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  S.  424  WHEN  SENATE 
RETURNS  FOLLOWING  RECESS  ON 
JULY  8,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  returns  following  the  recess  on 
July  8,  1974,  upon  conclusion  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  848,  S.  424,  a  bill  providing  for  the 
management,  protection,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  natiu*al  resource  Isinds,  and 
for  other  purposes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


vide  for  a  temporary  increase  In  the 
public  debt  limit. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  H.R.  14832  is  not 
now  the  pending  business,  I  ask  unanl^ 
mous  consent  that  I  may  file  a  cloturei 
motion  in  cormection  therewith.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC^ER.  Is  thera 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena-j 
tor  from  Micfiigan? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  PresldentJ 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shaUi 
not  object — this  cloture  motion  goes  intoi 
the  biU  itself,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct.  Tha 
vote  tomorrow,  as  I  imderstand  It,  will 
be  on  thie  cloture  motion  that  relates 
only  to  the  Humphrey  amendment, 
is  a  motion  that  will  Invoke  cloture  o; 
the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob 
jectlon.  The  Senator  would  have  thai 
right  tomorrow  at  such  time  as  the  b: 
is  again  before  the  Senate.  By  his  of 
fering  of  the  cloture  motion  today,  it  will 
assure  a  vote  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none^ 

The  cloture  motion  having  been  pre 
sented  under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair,  with' 
out  objection,  directs  the  clerk  to  reac 
the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reac 
the  cloture  motion,  as  follows: 
Clottjbb  Motion 

We,  the  \inderslgned  Senators,  In  accord 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of  th« 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  mov«i 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  HJl 
14832,  an  act  to  provide  for  a  temporary  in- 
crease In  the  public  debt  limit. 

WaUace  F.  Bennett,  Jesse  Helms,  Robert  P 
Griffin,  James  B.  AUen,  Dewey  Bartlett,  Ed- 
ward J.  Gumey,  WUllam  L.  Scott,  Hugh  Scottj 
Paul  Fannin,  CllfTord  P.  Hansen.  John  Tower, 
Charles  H.  Percy,  wiram  l.  Pong,  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  Pet©  V.  Domenlcl,  James  A.  McClure, 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT— CLOTURE 
MOTION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  pro- 


Mr.   GRIPFIN.   I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  very  much. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  thiii 
time  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con-' 
sideration  of  the  unfinished  businesii 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  aj  i 
follows: 

Hit.  14832,  to  provide  for  a  temporary  m  ■ 
crease  In  the  public  debt  limit. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideraticn  i 
of  the  biU. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTlft 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  th( ; 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  i; 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30  a.ra. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WIthou 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presideni 
I  lielieve  that  an  order  has  been  enteret  I 
for  the  recognition  of  the  distinguishe  I 
Senator   from   Wisconsin    (Mr.   Pboi> 
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MIRE)  tomorrow,  right  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized;  is  that 
not  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
QfQj"  ic  correct 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately after  the  order  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Mr.  Proxmire  has  been  con- 
summated on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  measure 
dealing  with  the  Eximbank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  TUNNEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  measure  dealing  with 
the  Eximbank  tomorrow,  if  time  remains 
between  that  action  and  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon,  Ihe  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEY)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
10:30  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  measure  dealing 
with  Eximbank. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  matter, 
the  leadership  may  proceed  to  the  re- 
sumption of  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  or  the  leadership  may 
at  that  time  call  up  some  other  matter 
that  has  been  cleared  for  action. 

In  any  event,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the 
1  hour  for  debate  on  the  motion  to  In- 
voke cloture  on  the  amendment  oCfered 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  will  begin  running.  At 
1  p.m.  the  mandatory  quorum  call  imder 
rule  XXn  will  occur.  Upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quorum,  the  mandatory  roUcall 
vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  will 
begin.  That  would  be  around  1:15  p.m. 

Depending  upon  the  outcome  of  that 
vote,  the  Senate  will  then  be  guided  by 
the  result  of  that  vote.  In  any  event, 
roUcall  votes  are  expected  throughout 


the   afternoon   to|norrow 
finished  business, 
act  to  provide  for 
in  the  public  debt 


on   the   un- 
^hich  is  H.R.  14832,  an 
a  temporary  increase 
limit. 


ADJOURNMEIT  TO  10:30  A.M. 


fur  ;her 


Mr.  ROBERT  C 
if  there  be  no 
before  the  Senate, 
with  the  previous 
stand  in  adjourn4ient 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was 
p.m.  the  Senate 
row,  Wednesday, . 
a.m. 


BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

business  to  come 

I  move,  in  accordance 

)rder,  that  the  Senate 

until  10:30  a.m. 

agreed  to;  and  at  6:20 

adjourned  imtil  tomor- 

une  26.  1974,  at  10:30 


NOMI  »JATIONS 

Executive  nomii  ations  received  by  the 
Senate,  June  25,  1P74: 

Department 


Blr  der, 


Robert   Henri 
Columbia,  to  be  ar 
Transportation,    vlo  > 
signed. 


Envxhonmental,  Protection 


James  L.  Agee,  ol 
Assistant 

mental    Protection 
Domlnlck,  resigned. 


Agenct 
Washington,  to  be  an 
Administrator    of    the    Envlron- 
Agency,    vice    David    D. 


CONFU  iMATIONS 


Executive  nomihations  confirmed  by 
Senate,  June  25,  1)74: 

Uniformed  Servic  :s 
Healti  : 


Philip  O'Bryan 
to  be  a  member  of 
the   tJnlformed 
Health  Sciences  for 
expiring  May  1,  1977, 

In  the) 


osa  ;er 


The  following 
retired  list  in  the 
provisions   of   sectic^ 
United  States  Code : 


deslg]  lated 


Gen.  John  C.  Mey«  r 
genertd.  Regular  Air 

The  following  offifer 
of  title  10,  United 
to  be  assigned  to  a 
responsibility 
under  subsection  (a 
as  follows: 

To  bt 

Lt.    Gen.   Louis 
(major  general,  Regjular 
Force. 

The  following  offlofer 
tired  list  In  the  gri  ide 
provisions   of  secticyi 
United  States  Code 


de3 


To  be  lievltenant 

Lt.  Gen.  Duward 
(major  general. 
Force. 

The  following  oSl^er 
of  tlUe  10,  United 
to  be  assigned  to  e 
and  responsibility 
dent  under  subsection 
grade  as  follows 

To  be  lierJfenant 

Maj.  Gen.  Marlon 
(major  general. 
Force. 

The  following  officer 
of  title  10,  United 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position 
responsibility  designated 
under   subsection 
grade  as  follows : 
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Transportation 

of   the  District  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of 
John    L.    Hazard,    re- 


University  of  the 
Sciences 


Ml  intgomery,  Jr..  of  Texas, 

;he  Board  of  Regents  of 

Services    University   of    the 

the  remainder  of  the  term 


giade 


AiB  Force 

to  be  placed  on  the 

Indicated  under  the 

8962,   title    10   of   the 


To  bf  general 

060-12-5123FR  (major 

Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

imder  the  provisions 

^ates  Code,  section  8066. 

p4sltion  of  Importance  and 

by   the   President 

of  section  8066,  in  grade 


general 
Selth,    545-28-8317FR 
Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 

to  be  placed  on  the  re- 

Indlcated  under  the 

8962,   title    10   of  the 


general 
L.  Crow,  490-44-9783FR 
Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air 


Reg  jlar 


under  the  provisions 

l^ates  Code,  section  8066, 

position  of  Importance 

isignated  by  the  Presl- 

(a)  of  section  8066,  In 


Reg  Lilar 


gerteral 
Boswell,  499-1 6-3 168FR 
Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 


under  the  provisions 

Sftates  Code,  section  8066, 

of  Importance  and 

by   the   President 

a)    of   section    8066,    In 


To  be  Iteut^nant 

Maj.  Gen.  Lee  M. 
(major  general.  Regular 
Force. 

The  following  officer 
retired  list  in  the  grade 
provisions  of  section 
United  States  Code : 


general 

flaschall,  524-1&-4774FR 
Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 

to  be  placed  on  the 

indicated  under  the 

8962,  title   10  of  the 


To  be  lieutenant 

Lt.   Gen.   Gordon 
0765FR  (major  gener^ 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  ofBcir 
retired  list  In  the  grale 
provisions  of  section 
United  States  Code : 


To  be  lieutenant 
Lt.   Gen.   George 
0369FR  (major  general, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 


The  following 
of  title  10.  United 
to  be  assigned  to  a 
and  responsibility 
dent  under  subsectlc^n 
In  grade  as  follows 

To  be  lieutknant 


officer  under  the  provisions 

ss  Code,  section  8066, 

position  of  Importance 

nated  by  the  Presi- 

(a)   of  section  8066, 


designated 


Maj.   Gen.  James 
(major  general 
Force. 


general 
Hill,   283-18-0772FR 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 


grade 


The  following  officer 
retired  list  In  the 
provisions  of  sectlor 
United  States  Code : 

Tob^general 

Gen.     Jack     J. 
(major  general. 
Force. 

The  following  officer 
of  title  10.  United 
to  be  assigned  to  a 
and  responsibility 
dent  under  subsectlo^ 
grade  as  follows 


Regu  iar 


qatton,      572-01-2996PR 
Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 


S'  ates 


genei  al 


To  be 
Lt.    Gen.    William 
7573FR  (major 
VS.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer 
of  title  10,  United 
to  be  assigned  to 
and  responsibility 
dent  under  subsectlo^ 
grade  as  follows : 


genei  al 


To  be 

Lt.    Gen.    Louis 
0846FR   (major 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officir 
of  title  10,  United 
to  be  assigned  to  a 
and  responsibility 
dent  under  subsectio^ 
grade  as  follows 


To  be  lieutjenant 
Maj.  Gen.  John  W 
(major  general,  Regu  [ar 
Force. 


Steites 


The  following  officer 
of  title  10.  United 
to  be  assigned  to  a 
and  responsibility 
dent  under  subsectloh 
grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant 


Maj.   Gen.   Bryce 
(major  general,  Regvjl 
Force. 

The  following  officers 
the  Reserve  of  the 
Indicated,  under  the 
35,  831,  and  837,  title 


To  be  brigadier 
Col.  Bellsarlo  D.  J 

Air  National  Guard 
Col.  Charles  L. 

Air  National  Guard 


June  25,  197 J^ 


general 
Gould,   Jr.,   419-03- 
Regular  Air  Force), 

to  be  placed  on  the 

Indicated  under  the 

8962,  title   10  of  the 


general 
Boylan,   Jr.,   240-10- 
Regular  Air  Force), 


to  be  placed  on  the 

Indicated  under  the 

8962,  title  10  of  the 


under  the  provisions 

Code,  sctlon  8066, 

position  of  Importance 

designated  by  the  Presi- 

(a)  of  section  8066,  in 


general 

V.    McBridge,    185-18- 
,  Regular  Air  Force), 


Stutes 


under  the  provisions 

Code,  section  8066, 

position  of  Importance 

designated  by  the  Presl- 

(a)  of  section  8066,  in 


general 

Wilson,    Jr.,    234-16- 
Regular  Air  Force), 


St  ktes 


under  the  provisions 

Code,  section  8066. 

position  of  Importance 

designated  by  the  Presi- 

(a)  of  section  8066,  in 


general 
.  Pauly,  082-32-2158FR 
Air  Force) ,  V3.  Air 


under  the  provisions 

Code,  section  8066, 

position  of  Importance 

designated  by  the  Presl- 

(a)  of  section  8066,  In 


general 
iPoe   II.    561-54-4193FR 
ar  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 


for  appointment  In 

Mr  Force  to  the  grade 

provisions  of  chapters 

10,  United  States  Code: 


general 
Flores,  464-26-3422FO, 

stlUvan,   428-22-3742FG 


.June  25,  197^ 
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The  following  ofiBcer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Theodore  R.  Milton,  571-05-5904FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
in  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Ray  B.  Sltton.  260-22-9821FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  James  William  Sutherland,  Jr.. 
432-01-3212,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(major  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Donald  Vivian  Bennett,  245-60-8158, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
VS.  Army) . 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Ray  Williams,  520-44-0828, 

Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general, 

VS.  Army) . 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 

the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 

section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Edward  Lotz,  Jr.,  263-60- 
4330,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Walter  PhUlp  Leber.  499-01-2011, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U5.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  Leroy  Shoemaker,  305- 
42-3215,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officer  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3442  and 
3447: 

To  be  major  general.  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  A.  Boyson.  203-10-5293, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general,  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  A.  Boyson,  203-10-5293, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers 
named  herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army,  xmder  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  593(a)  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Stanford  Smith,  Jr., 
259-30-7087. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  Burgess  Taylor.  572-14- 
0278. 


To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Donald  Jordon  Brown,  390-16-9655, 
Infantry. 

Col.  James  Carroll  Crutcher,  197-16-5716, 
Medical  Corps. 

Col.  John  Sheldon  Doud  Elsenhower,  224- 
52-5511,  Infantry. 

Col.  Leo  Joseph  Golash,  Jr.,  019-03-4152, 
Infantry. 

Col.  George  E.  McGovern,  Jr.,  433-30-6343. 
Field  Artillery. 

Col.    Paul    Leonard    O'Brien 
Military  Intelligence. 

Col.    Konald    Arthur    Prem,    470-34-5513. 
Medical  Corps. 

Col.  Frederick  John  Scheer,   154-14r-6637, 
Civil  Affairs. 

The  following  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  named  herein  for  pro- 
motion as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Army  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  593(a)  and  3385: 
To  be  major  general 
Gen.   Thomas  K.  Turnage,   450-16- 


Lxtns 

ff 

Clyde  C.  Andrews         Francis  T.  Brown 
Merrill  H.  Sapplngton  Jeffrey  C.  Metzel,  Jr. 


John  M.  DeLargy 
Randolph  W.  King 
Newton  P.  F088 
Joseph  L.  Coleman 
Albert  M.  Sackett 
Willis  C.  Barnes 
Walter  Dedrlck 
George  F.  Ellis,  Jr. 


Owen  H.  Oberg 
WUllam  L.  Harris,  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Wilson,  Jr. 
Wycllffe  D.  Toole,  Jr. 
John  G.  WUliams,  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Cummlngs 
Paul  J.  Early 
Max  K.  Morris 


032-12-1828.      WUllam  H.  McLaugh-  Fred  H.  Baughman 


Brig. 
8345. 


431-38-7814. 
460-44-5568. 


479-14-3496, 


To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.    WUlard    Keltg    Carey,    543-26-4070, 
Armor. 

Col.   James   Clay  Daugherty,   447-16-6789, 
Infantry. 

Col.   Curney   Joseph   Dronet,   436-24-1721, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Harold  Lloyd  Qwatney, 
Infantry. 

Col.   George   Robert   Harper, 
Armor. 

Col.    Francis   Joseph    Kelly, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Collin  McKinne,  242-28-4114,  Field 
Artillery. 

(3ol.  Gillespie  V.  Montgomery,  425-50-5423, 
Transportation  Corps. 

Col.  WUllam  Jesse  MuUlns,  Jr.,  496-05-8349, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Delmer  HUton  Nichols,  46(^-14-5254, 
Armor. 

Col.  Salvador  Monserrate  PadlUa,  580-63- 
1010.  Infantry. 

Col.  Lawson  McKlnney  Safley,  412-16-6622, 
Armor. 

Col.  Robert  George  Walker,  476-16-1666. 
Infantry. 

The  following  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  named  herein  for  ap- 
pointment as  Reserve  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  293  (a)  and  3392 : 
To  be  major  general 

Col.  John  Richard  Carson,  451-24-9176, 
Ordnance  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wilfred  Charles  Menard,  Jr.. 
153-07-2966. 

Biig.  Gen.  John  James  Womack,  517-09 
2885. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  William  Kern  Holoman,  237-12-4030, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Col.  Reynold  Lee  Lopez,  582-38-3819,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Franklin  Everett  MUes.  525-24-5607, 
Air  Defense  ArtlUery. 

Col.  William  John  Sharrow,  121-24-9503, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Charles  Rhea  WllUs,  245-24-2074,  Ar- 
mor. 

In  thx  Navt 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Rear  Adm.  Pierre  N.  Charbonnet,  Jr.,  XSS. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 


Un.  Jr. 
Cleo  N.  Mitchell,  Jr. 
Donald  T.  Poe 
Richard  E.  Rumble 
Warren  H.  CNeU 
Eugene  J.  Carroll,  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  Russel 
Robert  H.  Werthelm 
Ferdinand  B.  Koch 
Frank  S.  Haak 
Justin  E.  Langllle  HI 
Robert  J.  Hanks 
John  B.  Nicholson 
Warren  M.  (3one 


Prank  W.  Corley,  Jr. 
John  S.  Kern 
WlUlam  N.  SmaU 
Robert  P.  Hilton 
George  E.  R.  Klnnear 

n 

Stanley  S.  Fine 
WUllam  L.  Read 
Burton  H.  Shepherd 
Robert  R.  Monroe 
David  F.  Emerson 
Ronald  J.  Hays 
Thomas  J.  Blgley 
Klnnalrd  R.  McKee 


medicai,    corps 
PhUlp  O.  Gelb 
Donald  L.  Custls 
Edward  J.  Rupnlk 

SUPPLY    corps 

Eugene  A.  Grlnstead, 

Jr. 
Wendell  McHenry,  Jr. 
Stuart  J.  Evans 
William  M.  Oiler 

CIVIL   engineer   corps 
John  R.  Fisher 
Kenneth  P.  Sears 

DENTAL     CORPS 

Robert  W.  Elliott,  Jr. 

In  the  Axb  Fobcx 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Wilfred 
K.  Abbott,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Carlton  R.  WUliams,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CoN(axB- 
siONAL  Record  on  May  28,  1974. 

IM   THB    ABICT 

Army  nomlnattons  beginning  Harold  D. 
Adams,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Dominic 
L.  Mayo,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Recoso  on 
May  29,  1974. 

In  THB  Navt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Paul  Joseph 
Apocada,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  W-S. 
and  ending  Harold  James  Young,  to  be  chief 
warrant  officer,  W-4,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  29,  1974. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  R. 
Hood,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  William  E. 
Strain,  to  be  a  permanent  commander  and 
a  temporary  captain,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  on  June  3,  1974. 

In  thx  Marine  Cokps 

Marine  Corps  n(»nlnatlons  beginning  den 
S.  Asp  In  wall,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Clif- 
ford D.  Warfleld,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  29, 1974. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  of  Forest  L. 
Barbee  and  Daniel  P.  Hayes,  to  be  second 
lieutenants,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  anC  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  June  5,  1974. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Ron- 
ald M.  Abshlre,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Calvin  F.  Slmerly,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cong 
sioNAL  Record  on  June  10,  1974. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  that  abideth  in  Me  and  I  In  him, 
the  same   bringeth  forth  much  fruit. 

— John  15:5. 

O  God,  our  Father,  without  whom  our 
world  drifts  into  darkness  and  despair 
but  with  whom  light  shines  upon  our 
path,  life  is  bom  again,  and  love  blooms 
within  us,  we  lift  oiu-  hearts  unto  Thee 
in  this  our  morning  prayer. 

We  need  Thee,  our  Father,  every  hour 
we  need  Thee.  Stay  Thou  nearby  as  we 
face  the  diflaculties  of  these  days  and 
seek  to  solve  the  problems  that  confront 
us.  Deliver  us  from  unworthy  ambitions 
which  blind  us  to  the  rights  of  others 
and  from  imwarranted  assumptions 
which  breed  suspicion  and  ill  will.  Keep 
us  ever  mindful  of  the  needs  of  people  in 
our  Nation  and  in  our  world. 

Beneath  all  differences  of  color,  creed, 
and  culture  help  us  to  see  human  aspi- 
rations coming  to  fruition  and  seeking  to 
be  satisfied.  Abiding  in  Thee,  may  the 
fruits  of  love  and  joy  and  peace  come  to 
new  life  in  us  and  in  our  world. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  and  joint  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  9281.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  retirement 
of  certain  law  enforcement  and  firefighter 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  1062.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  Joint  resolution  fH.J.  Res.  1062)  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  McCiellan,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 

MONTOTA,     Mr.     INOUYE,     Mr.     HOLLINGS, 

Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 


ei  ergy 


ments  of  the 
14434)  entitledl 
priations  for 
opment  activities 
independent  executive 
offices,  and 
year  ending 
purposes. 

The  message 
Senate  agreed 
House  to  the 
numbered  17, 

The  message 
Senate  had 
title,  in  which 
House  is  reques  ted 


t> 


passed 


S.  3679.  An  adt 
nanclng  for  livestock 


Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
"An  act  making  appro- 
research  and  devel- 
of  certain  depsirtments, 
agencies,  bureaus, 
co^nmissions  for  the  fiscal 
Jute  30,  1975,  and  for  other 

also  announced  that  the 

o  the  amendment  of  the 

apiendment  of  the  Senate 

the  foregoing  bill. 

also  announced  that  the 

a  bill  of  the  following 

the  concurrence  of  the 


to  provide  emergency  fl- 
producers. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1062, 
CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


to 


Sen  ate 


Mr.  MAHON 
Imous  consent 
table  the  joint 
making   contii^iing 
the  fiscal  year 
poses,  with 
disagree  to  the 
agree  to  the  coherence 
Senate. 

The  Clerk 
resolution. 

The 
the    request 
Texas?  The  CHair 
points  the  f  ollt  wing 
Mahon,  Whitt|n 
Hansen  of 
Texas, 
Michel,  and  S^rtver. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

take  from  the  Speaker's 

resolution  (II. J.  Res.  1062) 

_    appropriations   for 

1975,  and  Tor  other  pur- 

amendments  thereto, 

Senate  r-mendments,  and 

requested  by  the 


SPEAKIR 


Was!  lington 
Cederb] rg 


read  the  title  of  the  joint 


.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    gentleman    from 

hears  none,  and  ap- 

coniorees:  Messrs. 

Passman,  Flood,  Mrs. 

.lessrs.  Casey  of 

MiNSHALL   of   Ohio, 


MAKING    IN    ORDER    CONSIDERA- 
TION   OF_CpNFERENCE    REPORT 
JOINT    RESOLUTION 


ON    HOUSE 
1062 


Mr.  MAHON.  \JIt.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tlat  it  may  be  in  order  in 
the  House  on  i  omorrow  or  at  any  day 
thereafter  to  consider  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  jotit  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1062)  making  c  mtinuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  y(  ar  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  for  other  pi  rposes. 

The  SPEAKI  R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  o  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 1062,  MAKING  CONTINU- 
ING APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
FISCAL    YE^R    ENDING    JUNE    30 


Mr.  MAHON. 
Imous  consent 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

that  the  managers  may 

have  untU  midnjght  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1062J  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations foi'  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  a^d  for  ottier  purposes. 
The  SPEAKI  R.  Is  there  objection  to 


the   request    of 
Texas? 
There  was  no  Objection 


June  25,  1974 


the    gentleman   from 


PERMISSION  :i'OR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  STAGGEtlS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consient  that  the  Committee 
.nd  Foreign  Commerce 
ildnight  tonight  to  file 
14214,  health  revenue 
conference  reports  on 
H.R.  7724,  biomedical  research;  H.R. 
11385,  health  services  research;  S.  2830 
National  Diabet's  Act;  and  S.  2893,  Na- 
tional Cancer  A<  t  amendments. 

The  SPEAKE  ^.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 

Virginia? 

There  was  no  Abjection. 


on  Interstate 
may  have  until 
a  report  on  H. 
sharing;  and  t 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  BROWJ 
Speaker,  I  make 
a  quorum  is  not 

The  SPEAKEIl 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL, 
call  of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the 

The  call  was 
vice,  and  the  follbw 
respond: 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Blaggl 
Brasco 
Burke,  Calif. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Chlsbolm 
Clark 
Clay 
Conyers 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Qa. 


Of  California.  Mr. 
the  point  of  order  that 
present. 

Evidently  a  quorum  Is 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

:  iouse  was  ordered, 
taken  by  electronic  de- 
ing  Members  failed  to 


[Boll  No.  322] 

Del:ums 
Dig  58 
DIE  gell 
Doin 
Drlian 
Esci 
Gaj  dos 
Gray 
Grc  ver 
Hai  ina 


Hai  sen,  Wash. 
Hai  sha 
Hoi  rard 
Ku;  'kendall 
Mci  Ipadden 
Mai  donald 


IiUchel 

Mills 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

O'Hara 

Powell,  Ohio 

Reld 

Boblson,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Steele 

Stelger,  WU. 

Teague 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  387 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  dev  ice,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimouj  consent,  fmilier  pro- 
ceedings under  ;he  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HON.  JO  EIN  L.  BURTON 


June  11, 1974. 


The  SPEAKE^l  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  coihmunication,  which  was 
read: 

Hon.  Carl  Albert. 

The  Speaker,  Housk  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaktr:  This  Is  to  advise  that 
the  Clerk's  Office  deceived  today  a  Certificate 
of  Election  of  the  Special  Election  held  In 
the  Sixth  Congresional  District  of  California 
to  fill  a  vacancy  treated  by  the  resignation 
of  WUllam  S.  MalUlard. 

This  Certificate  of  Election  Indicates  that 
according  to  the  official  returns  of  the  Spe- 
cial Election  held  en  the  Fourth  day  of  June, 
1974,  In  the  Slxtt  Congressional  District  of 
California,  that  J(  ihn  L.  B\irton  was  elected 
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to  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  for  the 
unexpired  term  ending  on  the  Third  day  of 
January,  1975. 

The  above  mentioned  Certificate  of  Elec- 
tion Is  on  file  In  the  Clerk's  Office. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Representative- 
elect  will  present  himself  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
oath  of  oflBce  administered  to  him. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  presented  him- 
self at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took 
the  oath  of  office. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION   AS   TO 
VOTE 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
absent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  af- 
ternoon of  Friday,  Jime  21,  1974,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  H.R.  15472,  the 
agriculture-environmental  and  consum- 
er protection  appropriations  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1975.  For  the  record,  I  now  state 
how  I  would  have  voted  on  each  of  the 
votes  I  missed  had  I  been  present: 

RoUcall  No.  315:  An  amendment  that 
sought  to  strike  language  which  prohib- 
its the  use  of  funds  for  salaries  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
who:  First,  use  the  information  provided 
In  the  line-of-business  program  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  statistical  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  supplied;  or  second, 
make  any  publication  whereby  the  line- 
of-business  data  furnished  by  a  partic- 
ular establishment  or  individual  can  be 
identified;  or  third,  permit  anyone  other 
than  sworn  officers  and  employees  of  the 
PTC  to  examine  the  line-of-business  re- 
ports from  individual  firms.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  316:  An  amendment  that 
sought  to  deny  food  stamp  eligibility  to 
striking  workers.  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 

Rollcall  No.  317:  An  amendment  that 
forbids  eligibility  for  food  stamps  to  all 
college  students  claimed  as  tax  depend- 
ents by  their  parents.  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 

Rollcall  No.  318:  An  amendment  that 
appropriates  $7  million  for  grants  to 
rural  fire  departments.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  319:  Pinal  passage  of  H.R. 
15472,  making  appropriations  for  agrl- 
culture-environmentai  and  consiuner 
protection  programs  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


In  their  market  beef  cattle  are  about 
$48  a  hundredweight  while  the  corre- 
spondiiig  grade  of  cattle  in  this  coimtry 
is  less  than  $40.  It  is  obvious  our  usual 
trade  with  Canada  would  have  helped  the 
trade  in  livestock  and  meat  at  this  time 
had  that  Canadian  market  been  avail- 
able to  us. 

It  is  up  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  certify  the  feedlots  in  the  United 
States  that  do  not  use  diethylstilbestrol, 
to  certify  those  feedlots  are  free  of  DES 
in  their  cattle,  and  therefore  open  up 
the  Canadian  border  to  us  once  more. 

I  would  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Earl  Butz  to  drop  all  other  matters 
and  get  on  with  that  certification. 

It  Is  not  only  consumers  in  Canada 
that  are  concerned,  but  to  safeguard  the 
confidence  of  our  own  consumers  It  is 
hnperative  that  the  USDA  act  promptly 
to  certify  those  cattle  that  are  free  of  this 
synthetic  harmone. 

To  accept  the  Canadian  challenge,  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  imme- 
diately certify  all  of  the  cattle  that  are 
free  of  DES  In  the  United  States.  His 
own  staff  of  veterinarians  and  thousands 
of  licensed  veterinarians  in  private  prac- 
tice throughout  the  country  cam  provide 
the  inspection  service  and  the  certifica- 
tion necessary. 

As  certification  reassures  the  Canadian 
Government  we  shall  also  reassure  Amer- 
ican consumers  that  the  beef  we  produce 
is  the  most  wholesome  and  healthful  that 
is  available  anywhere  In  the  world. 

The  need  Is  here  and  now.  I  hope  Sec- 
retary Butz  responds  immediately. 


SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE 
SHOULD  CERTIFY  U.S.  CATTLE  IN 
FEEDLOTS  FREE  OF  DES 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  problems  that  is  facing  the  livestock 
Industry  at  this  time  is  that  Canada  on 
April  9  banned  any  U.S.  beef  or  any 
cattle  from  coming  into  their  country. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  J.  Res.  1057 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  14  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "July  30". 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  THE  EXPIRATION  DATE 
OF  THE  EXPORT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  ;'olnt  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1057)  to  extend  by  30  days  the 
expiration  date  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  explain  the  necessity  for  this 
30-day  extension  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  The  Senate  is  ex- 
pected to  take  a  recess  Friday.  It  Is  very 
close  to  the  time  that  they  will.  This  act 
expires  the  30th  of  the  month.  If  It  were 
to  expire,  all  the  scrap  In  the  country 
would  be  available  for  export  at  a  price  of 
$30  a  ton  more  than  this  year  and,  ob- 
viously ^Itwould  go  out. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  understand  that  there  Is 
a  problem  with  scrap  metaJ,  that  there 
are  foreign  buyers  waiting  almost  at  the 
gate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  With  orders  on  file. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  With  orders  on  file.  If  the 
Export  Control  Act  is  not  extended  by 
30  days,  sellers  would  be  free  to  ship  scrap 
metal  out  of  the  country  which  Is  sorely 
needed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  are  3,071  com- 
panies that  have  senu*  Iron  and  steel 
ready  to  ship. 


TO  PERMIT  U.S.  PARTTCIPATION  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  FISH  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  14291)  to 
amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Act  of  1950  to  permit  U.S.  participation 
in  international  enforcement  of  fish  con- 
servation in  additional  geographic  areas, 
pursuant  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
1949,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  2,  after  line  19,  Insert: 

(g)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  September  27,  1950  (64  Stat.  1068),  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
to  the  t-nd  thereof:  "The  Secretary  of  State 
shaU  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  costs  incurred  In  reimbursing 
travel  and  per  diem  expenses  of  members  of 
the  advisory  conunittee  pxirsuant  to  this 
subsection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  CHANGE  IN 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tomor- 
row, we  will  call  up  by  unanimous  consent 
H.R.  13370,  temporary  suspension  of 
catalysts  of  platinum  and  carbon  used  in 
producing  caprolactam. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  A  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  14715.  AUTHORITY  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT  OP  WHITE  HOUSE 
OFPICE  AND  EXECUTIVE  RESI- 
DENCE PERSONNEL 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1184  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1184 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  ComnUtiee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
14715)  to  clarify  existing  authortiy  for  em- 
ployment of  White  House  Office  and  Execu- 
tive Residence  personnel,  and  employment  of 
personnel  by  the  President  in  emergencies 
Involving  the  national  security  and  defense, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  raniang  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  now  printed 
In  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  under  the  flve-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  Committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  me  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  nnai  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Qotllen)  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1184 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  14715.  a  bill 
to  provide  authority  for  employment  of 
White  House  Office  and  Executive  resi- 
dence personnel. 

House  Resolution  1184  provides  that 
it  shaU  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  now  printed  in  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
legislative  authorization  for  stafif  support, 
administrative  expenses,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  the  White  House  Office 
of  the  President,  the  Executive  residence 
of  the  White  House  and  for  the  Executive 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Vice 
President. 

H.R.  14715  allows  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  total  of  five  administrative  and 
staff  assistants  at  the  rate  of  pay  for 
Executive  Level  II,  which  Is  $42,500  per 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  addition  of 
House  Resolution  1184  In  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  HJl.  14716. 


Mr.  QUILLEN 
myself  such  time 
Mr.  Speaker, 


tion.    I    oppose 

Speaker, 

amended. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
as  I  may  consume, 
the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  has 
explained  the  prpvisions  of  the  resolu- 
the  resolution,  Mr. 
and  llie  bill  if  it  is  not 
I  thin  c  it  is  imconscionable 
that  we  here  in  ;he  House  should  take 
partisan  pot  shots  at  the  White  House 
in  reducing  the  ^laries  of  existing  em- 
ployees. 

Whatever  the  ielings  of  the  Members 
might  be,  the  CDngress  of  the  United 
States  is  no  place  for  such  action  by  any 
committee,  or  by  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ^  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I ;  nove  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolu  ;ion. 
The  prenous  qi  lestion  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  vas  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  re4onsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING 
OF  H.R.   1554^ 
AL  SERVICE, 
ERNMENT 
1975 


Mr.  LONG  of 
by  direction  of 
I  call  up  House 
for  its  immediate 

The  Clerk  reat 
lows: 

H. 


Resolved,   That 
of  the  bill   (H.R. 


FOR 


CONSIDERATION 
TREASURY,   ROST- 
AND GENERAL  GOV- 
AI  PROPRIATION  BILL, 


]  jouisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Committee  on  Rules. 

Resolution  1188  and  ask 

consideration. 

the  resolution,  as  fol- 


Res.  1188 


Ivu-lng  the  consideration 
15544)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Tr  jasury  Deptwtment,  the 
United  States  Posttal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  Independ- 
ent Agencies,  for  tie  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975.  and  for  ather  purposes,  all  points 
of  order  against  fhe  provisions  under  the 
heading  "Special  Assistakcb  to  the  Presi- 
dent" beginning  o»  page  10,  lines  6  through 
15,  and  under  the  heading  "The  White 
House  Office"  beginning  on  page  10,  line 
17  through  page  11  line  3,  are  hereby  waived 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  2,  rule  X  SI. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
O'Neill).  The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  i$  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  LONG  of  touisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutis  to  the  distinguished 
pebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  , 
/ield  myself  such  time 


gentleman  from 
pending  which  I 
as  I  may  consum 
Mr.  Speaker, 
permits  the  Co: 
tions  to  submit 
bill  for  the  Tre 


:ouse  Resolution  1188 
littee  on  Appropria- 
e  1975  appropriation 
lury  Department,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President]  and  certain  indepen- 
dent agencies  foa  action  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

House  Resolution  1188  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  against  the  provisions 
under  the  heading  "Special  Assistance  to 
the  President"  beginning  on  page  10, 
lines  6  through  IB,  and  under  the  head- 
ing "The  White  |[ouse  Office"  beginning 
on  page  10,  line  17  through  page  11,  Une 
|3,  are  waived  fo^  failure  to  comply  with 
he  provisions  ol  clause  2,  rule  XXI  of 
he  Pules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


h] 
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tives — prohibiting 
priations. 

H.R.  15544  prokrides  for  new  budget 
obligational  authc  rity  of  $5,507,947,000, 
a  reduction  of  !  69,349,000  below  the 
budget  estimates  ^f  fiscal  year  1975  and 
$735,770,000  under  the  amount  for  the 
same  agencies  du^g  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

H.R.  15544  also  makes  appropriations 
for  certain  independent  agencies  such  as 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  and  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1188  in  order  that  the 
House  may  consider,  discuss  and  debate 
H.R.  15544.  J 

H.R.  14715,  which  will  be  considered 


immediately  after 
authorization  for 
bill  which  require 
derstanding  that 


this  rule.  Includes  the 
the  two  items  in  this 
a  waiver.  It  is  my  un- 
the  other  body  will 
hold  committee  hearings  on  the  author- 
ization bill  tomorr  )w. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I :  ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  iiyself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
given  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
resolution  before  i  is. 

This  resolution  :ame  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  ly  a  voice  vote,  and  I 
support  the  resoluiion. 

Mr.  ECKHAREJT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  Jrom  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  If  in  the  waiver 
of  points  of  orden  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  line  17  on  page  10  and  line  3  on 
page  11,  that  this  waiver  is  to  prevent 
a  point  of  order  ^hich  might  be  made 
against  the  languiige  on  page  11,  "to  be 
accounted  for  soldly  on  his  certificate"? 
Is  that  the  purposfs  of  that  waiver? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lbuisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,|the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  MaV  I  say  that  that  is  the 
language  in  the  bill,  but  in  the  light  of 
the  legislation  on  the  floor,  the  authori- 
zation legislation,  pf  this  rule  is  granted, 
perhaps  we  will  offer  amendments  to 
these  two  items  to  conform  with  the  au- 
thorization. However,  we  could  not  an- 
ticipate, so  we  hive  used  this  form  to 
get  it  to  the  floor  s  o  we  can  make  it  con- 
form with  whateve  r  authorization  bill  the 
Hoiise  sees  fit  to  pa  ss. 

Mr.  ECKHARET.  As  I  understand, 
there  is  present  authorization  in  exist- 
ing statutory  language  to  protect,  I  be- 
lieve, $40,000  for  travel,  from  which 
amount  moneys  ir  ay  be  expended  in  the 
discretion  of  the  P  'esident  and  accounted 
for  on  his  certification  only,  and  you 
would  raise  that  to  $100,000  in  the  au- 
thorization bill,  ai  I  understand. 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes .  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  if  the  rule  is  not  adopted,  if 
the  authorization  }ill  is  not  passed,  then 
both  of  these  itsms  will  have  to  be 
stricken  from  thii  bill.  Therefore,  the 
whole  provision  si ;  to  the  two  items  will 
rise  or  fall  with  \rhat  is  in  the  author- 
ization as  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  ECKHAREfr.  Then  there  is  an- 
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other  statute,  I  think,  that  permits 
$50,000  on  the  President's  sole  account- 
ing. That  has  to  do  with  certain  ex- 
penses in  the  nature  of  entertainment, 
and  so  forth,  and  is  In  existing  legisla- 
tion.        

Mr.  STEED.  In  the  legislation  that 
deals  with  the  compensation  of  t±ie 
President,  the  $250,000  item  exempts 
$50,000  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  what  concerns 
me  about  this  language  in  H.R.  15544 
is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  all  of  these 
fimds  referred  to  after  the  semicolon  on 
line  24,  page  10,  that  Is,  "hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles,  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals, teletype  news  service,  and  travel 
and  official  entertainment  expenses  of 
the  President,"  all  need  to  be  accounted 
for  solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  nothing  more. 

So  that  would  be  a  very  important 
point.    

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  law  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, but  none  of  it  will  be  effective  here. 
The  new  language  will  be  in  the  authori- 
zation bill  that  is  going  to  come  up  now. 
We  will  have  to  offer  amendments  on  the 
floor  to  these  two  items  in  order  to  make 
them  conform  to  the  authorization  bill 
if  and  when  the  House  passes  the  bill. 
That  is  why  the  authorization  bill  comes 
up  before  the  appropriation  bill,  so  that 
we  can  make  those  adjustments. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Of  course,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  will  yield  fur- 
ther, it  would  be  true,  would  it  not,  that 
If  the  authorization  bill  provides  that 
"-ertaln  sums  contained  therein  need  to 
be  accounted  for  solely  by  the  President, 
that  would  take  care  of  the  question  and 
we  may  strike  that  language  out  of  the 
appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what 
I  have  told  the  gentleman.  Some  of  the 
language  will  be  stricken  and  substi- 
tuted for  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  ECTKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
clearly  understood  that  whatever  comes 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  next  bill. 
H.R.  14715,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  offer  amendments  to  its 
bill  to  make  it  conform? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
We  did  not  think  that  by  this  action  we 
should  have  any  control  over  the  author- 
ization bill  which  would  become  final 
and  controlling.  The  reason  we  are  hav- 
ing it  acted  on  first  is  because  that  is 
the  only  way  we  know  of  to  amend  the 
appropriation  bill  in  order  to  conform 
with  the  authorization  bill.  So  as  the  day 
goes  on,  as  soon  as  the  authorization  bill 
is  finished,  we  then  will  prepare  the 
amendments  to  make  the  appropria- 
tion bill  fit  that  action  on  the  author- 
ization bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  wanted 
to  have  clearly  understood  is  that  we 
understand  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  offer  those  amendments. 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  will  yield  further, 
I  will  answer  the  gentleman: 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  Furthermore, 
we  will  be  glad  to  allow  the  gentleman 
to  see  the  terms  of  the  amendments  be- 
fore they  are  offered.  If  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  not  passed  for  any  reason,  we 
will  have  to  strike  the  two  items  from  our 
biU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  direct  a  question  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed). 

I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  the  rule 
in  its  present  form  would  waive  a  point 
of  order  to  an  appropriation  in  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  section  for  the  exec- 
utive interchange  program,  which  I  do 
not  beUeve  hsis  been  authorized. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  state  that  I 
would  have  to  check  up  the  law  on  that. 
I  think  we  have  looked  up  all  the  au- 
thorities, and  when  the  bill  comes  up,  we 
will  have  them  available.  If  there  is  not 
some  authority,  we  will  have  it  decided 
on  a  point  of  order.  There  may  be  sev- 
eral points  of  order,  but  we  did  not  go 
into  that  with  the  Committee  on  Rules 
because  there  were  only  the  two  sections 
cited  where  we  thought  we  needed  that 
sort  of  help. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  resolution  in  its  pres- 
ent form  does  not  waive  points  of  order 
to  this  particular  section? 

Mr.  STEED.  No,  just  to  these  two 
items. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  serve  notice  now  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  at  an  appropriate 
time  I  expect  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
to  the  item  of  the  lines  12  through  20,  for 
the  reason  that  I  cannot  find  an  authori- 
zation for  an  appropriation  for  the  Pres- 
ident's executive  interchange  program 
which  Is  included  in  the  $90,000,000. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  telling  us  about  that.  I 
do  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  on 
this  and  on  all  other  points  of  order  in 
here  except  on  these  two  items  the  Mem- 
bers' rights  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
WHITE  HOUSE  OFFICE  AND  EX- 
ECUTIVE RESIDENCE  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  14715)  to  "Jlarify  exist- 
ing authority  for  employment  of  White 
House  Office  and  Executive  residence 
personnel,  and  employment  of  person- 
nel by  the  President  in  emergencies  in- 
volving the  national  security  and  de- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 


the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  14715,  with 
Mr.  SisK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Dul- 
SKi)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  . 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  14715  was  ordered 
reported  by  a  record  vote  of  14  to  4.  The 
committee  report  includes  supplemental 
views  which  register  objection  to  the  ac- 
tion taken  during  the  committee  markup 
of  the  legislation,  reducing  the  number  of 
positions  to  be  placed  in  the  top  levels, 
particularly  in  Executive  Level  n  at  the 
$42,500  rate,  from  the  current  number  of 
14  down  to  5  positions.  The  action  of  our 
committee  on  this  question  was  approved 
by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sponsored  this  bill  on 
the  basis  of  an  official  request  from  the 
admimstration.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  authorize  appropriations  for  staff 
support,  administrative  expenses,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  the  President,  the  Execu- 
tive Residence  of  the  White  House,  and 
for  the  Executive  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Vice  President.  The  au- 
thorizing legislation  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  pro- 
vides that  no  appropriation  shall  be  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House  in  any  general  appropria- 
tion bill  for  any  expenditures  not  pre- 
viously authorized  by  law. 

During  the  House  consideration  on 
August  1,  1973,  of  the  Treasury.  Post 
Office,  and  Executive  Office,  1974  appro- 
priation bill,  points  of  order  were  made 
and  sustained  against  the  legislative  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  appropriations 
proposed  for  "Special  Assistance  to  the 
President,"  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  "White  House  Office." 

The  legislative  language  was  restored 
before  enactment  of  the  Appropriation 
Act.  Public  Law  93-143. 

On  April  29,  1974.  the  administration 
submitted  an  official  request  to  the  Con- 
gress for  legislation  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  ongoing  staff  support 
of  the  Office  of  the  President,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Residence,  and  the  Office  for  the 
executive  branch  duties  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Chairman  Ton  Steed  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Ti'easury.  Pos<,  Office,  and 
General  Government  Appropriations  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  has 
advised  our  committee  that  questions 
could  be  raised  as  to  whether  there  is 
authorization  for  five  appropriations  as- 
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sociated  with  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

This  legislation  covers  3  of  those  ap- 
propriations; namely,  the  "White  House 
Office."  the  "Executive  Residence."  and 
the  'Special  Assistance  to  the  President." 
The  other  two  appropriations,  "Emer- 
gency fund  for  the  President,"  and  "Ex- 
penses of  management  and  improve- 
ment." are  not  covered  by  authorizations 
in  the  reported  bill.  It  is  the  view  of  our 
committee  that  these  two  appropriations 
involve  matters  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  features  of 
this  legislation  are  the  limitations  placed 
on  the  number  of  top  level  positions.  As 
of  May  1.  1974.  there  was  a  total  of  510 
positions  in  the  White  House  Office,  and 
65  of  these  positions  were  at  rates  above 
$30,000,  of  which  14  were  paid  at  the 
Executive  Level  n  rate  of  $42,500.  The 
limitations  In  the  bill  relate  only  to  the 
65  positions. 

The  bill  authorizes  5  positions  at  the 
$42,500  rate  for  Executive  Level  n,  which 
will  require  a  reduction  of  9  positions  in 
Executive  Level  n  from  the  current  total 
Of  14  to  5  positions. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
have  5  positions  at  the  $40,000  rate  for 
Executive  Level  m,  10  positions  at  the 
$38,000  rate  for  Executive  Level  IV,  and 
15  positions  at  the  $36,000  rate  for  Ex- 
ecutive Level  V,  for  a  total  of  30  positions 
at  these  levels.  He  now  has  21  employees 
within  the  same  salary  range  of  $36,000 
to  $40,000.  This  nimiber,  plus  the  9  posi- 
tions to  be  reduced  from  the  $42,000  rate, 
results  in  a  total  of  30  positions,  which 
is  the  number  of  positions  authorized 
by  this  bill. 

The  Vice  President  now  has  one  posi- 
tion at  the  $42,500  rate,  three  at  the 
$38,000  rate,  one  at  the  $36,000  rate,  and 
one  in  the  GS-16,  -17,  and  -18  range, 
for  a  total  of  six  positions  at  these  rates. 
The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  14  positions 
at  the  top  level  rates,  1  at  the  $42,500 
rate  for  Executive  Level  11,  3  at  the 
$40,000  rate  for  Executive  Level  HI,  and 
3  at  the  $38,000  or  $36,000  rates  for 
Executive  Levels  IV  and  V,  respectively, 
and  7  positions  in  GS-16,  -17,  and 
-18. 

In  addition  to  the  employees  In  the 
White  House  Office  referred  to  above, 
there  currently  are  13  experts  and  con- 
sultants on  a  per  diem  when  actually  em- 
ployed basis,  and  25  employees  detailed 
to  the  White  House  from  other  executive 
agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis  if  the 
detail  extends  for  more  than  6  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  5  U.S.C.  3101, 
each  executive  agency — and  this  includes 
the  White  House  Office — Is  authorized 
to  employ  such  numbers  of  employees 
as  may  be  appropriated  for  from  year  to 
year.  The  law  does  not  place  a  limitation 
on  a  number  of  these  employees  for  each 
agency,  but  other  provisions  of  law  do 
specify  the  numbers  of  positions  In  the 
Executive  Schedule  and  the  numbers  in 
GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

The  committee  followed  that  same  leg- 
islative policy  in  reporting  this  bill.  The 
bill  fixes  the  number  of  Executive  Sched- 
ule positions  and  the  number  of  positions 
In  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18,  but  sub- 


jects the  numbers  in  GS-15  and  below  to 
the  availability  of  funds. 

The  tables  set  forth  on  page  6  of  the 
committee  report  show  that  the  nimiber 
of  positions  abovij  GS-15  in  the  White 
House  Office,  as  of  May  l,  1974,  was  65. 
The  number  auth  orized  in  the  reported 
bill  is  65. 

The  number  of  i  lositions  In  these  levels 
for  the  Vice  Presl(  ent,  as  of  May  1,  1974, 
was  6,  but  the  V  ce  President  has  ad- 
vised us  that  he  currently  is  reorga- 
nizing his  stafif.  Following  discussions 
with  the  Vice  Pnsident,  the  committee 
agreed  to  authoriz ;  a  total  of  14  positions 
for  the  Vice  Presli  lent  above  GS-15.  The 
Vice  President  agi  eed  with  this  number. 

The  total  riumbpr  of  positions  for  the 
White  House  Offitfe  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
including  the  65  above  GS-15,  was  510, 
and  the  comparable  total  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1975  ii  540.  The  number  In 
the  Executive  rea  Idence  for  fiscal  year 
1974  was  70,  and  the  number  requested 
for  fiscal  year  197£  Is  82. 

The  number  of  employees  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Vice  Pi  esident  for  fiscal  year 
1974  was  30,  and  the  number  requested 
for  fiscal  year  197!  is  30.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent's proposed  -eorganization  of  his 
office  may  requir«  some  change  in  the 
number  for  fiscal  re&T  1975. 

EXPERTS   AN  J   CONSTTLTANTS 

The  authority  "or  the  President  to 
procure  temporarj  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  experts  aiid  consultants  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  under  subsection  (d), 
beginning  in  line  1 J  on  page  6,  and  simi- 
lar authority  is  included  for  the  Vice 
President  on  pag*  7  under  subsection 
(e)(1),  beginning  in  line  16. 

This  authority  \s  similar  to  the  au- 
thorization included  for  several  years 
under  the  White  liouse  Office  appropria- 
tion in  the  case  0f  the  President,  and 
under  the  approptiation  for  special  as- 
sistance to  the  President,  In  the  case  of 
the  Vice  President] 

In  the  case  of  tjie  President,  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  far  fiscal  year  1974  In- 
cluded a  limitation  of  not  to  exceed 
$2,250,000  for  thejse  expenditures,  and 
the  request  for  fisqal  year  1975  increases 
that  limitation  to  $3,850,000,  or  an  In- 
crease of  $l,600,00p. 

It  would  appear  that  any  reduction  In 
this  limitation  should  be  handled  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

As  of  May  1,  1974,  there  were  13  con- 
sultants assigned  to  the  White  House 
Office.  These  are  $hown  on  page  10  of 
the  hearings. 

DtfTAILS 

Title  3,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 107,  as  amended  by  the  reported 
bUl,  will  authorite  the  President  to 
request  details  f roiti  the  executive  branch 
of  employees  to  serve  in  the  White 
House  Office.  The  President  Is  re- 
quired to  advise  the  Congress  of  the 
names  and  gener4l  duties  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  the  tfnployees  may  not  be 
detailed  for  full-ttme  duty  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  for  ady  period  of  more  than 
1  year.  The  detail  is  to  be  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  if  tHe  detail  continues  for 
more  than  6  months. 

As  shown  on  paie  6  of  the  committee 
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ployees  were  detailed  to  the  White  House 
Office  from  other  agencies  as  of  May  l, 
1974,  and  it  is  th*  current  practice  to 
reimburse  the  agencies  for  these  details 
that  continue  for  more  than  6  months. 

The  number  of  ib  does  not  include  7 
persons  detailed  |to  the  President's 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board, 
which  is  not  involved  in  this  authorizing 
legislation. 

ENTERTAIN]  tENT  EXPENSES 

The  bill  does  indude  authority  under 
subsection  (d)  on  ]  )age  7  for  the  appro- 
priation of  such  st<ms  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  official  reception,  representa- 
tion, and  entertainment  expenses  to  be 
expended  at  the  dikcretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  accounted  for  solely  on  his 
certificate. 

This  language  lis  Identical  to  the 
language  contained  for  the  past  several 
years  in  the  appropriation  for  the  White 
House  Office.  There  also  is  a  provision  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Executive 
Residence  for  official  entertainment 
expenses  of  the  Preeident. 

Neither  the  Appropriation  Act  nor  the 
reported  bill  contains  any  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  this  jexpenditure. 

The  committee  t^  advised  during  the 
hearings  that  approximately  $75,000  was 
expended  during  jascal  year  1973  for 
official  entertainment  from  the  Executive 
Residence  appropriation.  (See  p.  41  of 
the  hearing.) 

There  were  no  an  lounts  used  for  enter- 
tainment from  the  White  House  appro- 
priation. 

TBAVEL 

Title  3,  United  States  Code,  section 
103.  as  amended  by  this  bill,  will  au- 
thorize not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  travel 
expenses  of  the  President.  This  author- 
ization for  costs  ofl  travel  Is  In  addition 
to  the  major  travel  costs  of  the  Presi- 
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lanes  and  the  aux- 
hed  by  the  Oepart- 

at  the  hearings,  as 
shown  on  page  24  bf  the  hearings,  that 
this  authorization  {covers  the  travel  of 
those  who  accompany  the  President,  for 
hotel  costs  and  othdr  incidental  traveling 
costs.  The  total  expenditure  for  fiscal 
year  1973  vtas  $75,0()0,  the  amount  appro- 
priated. It  was  $160,000  for  1974.  The 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  for 
$100,000,  the  same  amoimt  authorized  by 
the  reported  bill.     ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  commit- 
tee approve  H.R.  14*15. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  ai  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  me  record  will  show 
that  I  voted  to  favorably  report  the  bill 
H H.  14715,  authorising  the  White  House 
Office  staff,  and  I  did  so  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  legislation  is  long  overdue  in- 
asmuch as  Congressjhas  been  appropriat- 
ing funds  to  stafif  the  White  House  Office 
for  many  years  in  disregard  of  an  impor- 
tant House  rule.  I  rofer,  of  ocurse,  to  rule 
XXI,  clause  2,  which  requires  prior  legis- 
lative authorizatioit  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated. The  legislation  we  bring  to 
the  House  today,  if  enacted,  will  resolve 
that  problem  and  vtiill  enable  the  appro- 


lo.  93-1100),  25  em-    priate  legislative  c<immittee  to  conduct 
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regular  reviews  of  the  staffing  levels  of 
the  White  House  Office.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  vital  and  necessary  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  second  reason  I  voted  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  in  its  amended  form  is 
that  certain  limits  should  be  placed  on 
the  numbers  of  upper  level  positions 
created  by  the  President  in  the  White 
House  Office,  and  I  believe  this  bill,  H.R. 
14715,  proposes  proper  limitations.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  language  in  this 
bill  which  would  inhibit  any  President, 
present  or  future,  from  satisfactorily 
conducting  the  affairs  of  his  White  House 
Office. 

I  suppose  there  could  not  be  a  worse 
time  for  considering  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  14715.  Nevertheless,  as  we  proceed  to 
the  5-minute  rule,  it  would  be  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  reason  and  fair  play  will 
prevail.  I  would  urge  that  the  bill  not  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  imposing  imreason- 
able  restraints  on  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  perform  his  duties. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  supplemented  views 
wliich  accompanied  the  committee  re- 
port on  H.R.  14715,  the  main  thrust  of 
the  committee  amendment  is  to  deny  the 
President  the  authority  to  fill  14  posi- 
tions in  the  White  House  Office  at  the 
rate  of  pay  for  Executive  Level  n. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to  empha- 
size the  effect  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  may  not  be  readily  apparent 
in  reading  the  bill.  If  the  committee 
amendment  is  approved  reducing  from  14 
to  5  the  number  of  Executive  Level  n 
positions  authorized  in  the  White  House 
Office,  that  means  that  9  persons  cur- 
rently serving  in  these  positions  will  be 
required  to  take  a  reduction  In  pay.  Such 
an  action  would  be  unconscionable,  and 
I  am  certain  that  no  Member  of  this 
House  would  stand  by  and  allow  his  own 
staff  to  be  legislated  away  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  committee  amendment  to  cut  this 
authority  back  to  five  such  positions  is 
totally  inconsistent  with  fair-minded- 
ness. It  is  an  action  which  seems  sus- 
piciously partisan  when  you  consider 
that  just  10  years  ago  the  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  which  did  away  with 
pay  distinctions  of  these  same  14  posi- 
tions and  authorized  the  pay  for  all  of 
them  at  the  rate  of  Executive  Level  II. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  committee 
wishes  to  deny  the  incumbent  President 
the  same  staffing  authority  that  was 
granted  the  previous  President. 

I  hope  that  this  House  will  act  objec- 
tively on  this  legislation  and  will  treat 
the  matter  of  White  House  Office  staffing 
with  the  fairness  that  such  an  important 
subject  deserves. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona,  the 
future  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
may  refer  directly  to  the  gentleman  in 
my  remarks  and  I  would  like  to  have  his 
attention. 

I  think  this  bill  represents  the  kind 
of  legislative  approach  that  this  imfor- 


txmate  poUtical  period  seems  to  have 
thrust  upon  us.  Basically  what  this  bill 
does  as  produced  by  the  committee  would 
be  to  deny  to  the  President  the  authority 
to  fill  14  positions  in  the  White  House 
Office  at  the  rate  of  pay  of  the  executive 
level  n.  These  positions  are  presently 
filled.  Therefore,  the  practical  effect  is 
to  reduce  from  14  to  5  the  number  of  posi- 
tions authorized. 

In  this  particiilar  case  in  this  bill  be- 
fore us,  what  we  really  do  is  cut  back 
the  authority  which  requires  that  nine 
persons  presently  employed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  these  level  II  positions  if  they 
continue  in  his  employ  suffer  by  order 
of  Congress  reductions  in  pay. 

I  would  just  like  to  pose  the  question : 
How  many  Members  in  administering 
their  own  staffs,  and  granted  their  own 
staffs  are  not  the  size  of  the  White 
House  staff,  but  when  we  add  up  the 
total  staff  structure  of  Ccmgress  we  have 
a  great  number  of  mdivlduals,  how  many 
of  us  would  look  favorably  upon  a  sud- 
den decision  to  cut  back  the  salaries  of 
some  of  our  employees,  many  of  whom 
in  accepting  the  positions  did  so  in  the 
rather  practical  view  that  the  position 
would  remain  compensated  for  at  the 
level  that  they  accepted  the  assignment? 

I  think  that  is  a  human  interest  ele- 
ment that  has  been  lost. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  realize  that  people  do 
not  Uke  to  have  their  salaries  cut;  but 
does  the  gentleman  seriously  believe 
there  will  be  suffering  and  malnutrition 
if  these  people  are  cut  from  $42,500, 
the  salary  of  one  of  our  committee  mem- 
bers, the  salary  of  a  U.S.  judge,  or  a 
Member  of  Congress;  does  the  gentleman 
think  there  will  be  suffering  and  mal- 
nutrition if  these  people  go  down  from 
$42,500  to  $40,000? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  Some  of  these 
men  have  children  in  college  and  at  a 
time  when  their  salaries  are  already 
frozen,  we  are  imposmg  a  further  cut 
on  them. 

I  realize  in  this  day  and  age  the  well- 
known  or  faceless  bureaucrats  in  the 
White  House  do  not  have  too  many 
friends;  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
justifiable  approach  even  in  this  political 
situation  that  applies  to  the  President. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
that  we  have  too  many  high-level  execu- 
tives in  the  White  House  and  the  cut 
should  be  made,  or  are  we  just  arguing 
when,  in  effect,  we  phase  them  out  in 
the  turnover? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  My  point  now  is 
that  the  President  in  good  faith  hired 
these  men.  They  were  hired  at  a  salary 
that  was  agreeable  to  them. 

Granted,  there  is  the  glamour  of  as- 
sociation. There  is  the  glamour  of  a 
White  House  title,  and  of  employment 
at  the  White  House,  but  still  in  a  family 
situation,  a  sudden  substantial  pay  cut 
would  create  a  personal  problem. 

At  the  risk  of  being  a  Uttle  personal, 
let  me  look  at  the  future.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  political  columnists  in  papers 
such  as  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 


all  highly  regarded  publications  In  the 
country,  report  that  the  real  dark  horse 
in  1976  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  is  our  distinguished  friend 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall).  I  am  not 
really  at  this  point  endorsing  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  do  make  this  point:  I  can 
just  see  this  picture  in  1977.  with  a 
Democratic  President  commg  in  and  tak- 
ing over  the  White  House.  He  has  made 
certain  campaign  commitments  and  will 
have  to  turn  to  Congress  for  more  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  H 
can  just  see  this  noble  new  President, 
who  could  well  be  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  coming  to  the  White  House  and 
looking  over  the  budget  he  has  inherited, 
the  programs  he  has  inherited,  and  say 
ing,  "I  need  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars Of  additional  spending." 

He  then  turns  to  a  friendly  Congress 
and  says,  "Gentlemen,  I  not  only  need 
more  personnel,  but  I  need  more  money 
and  more  personnel  in  the  departments 
so  that  we  can  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
our  party  convention." 

This  would  obviously  be  done  only  at 
an  increase  in  the  budget.  At  that  point, 
though,  that  President  would  have  to 
turn  to  the  Congress  and  say,  "In  some 
fashion  we  must  economize  adso.  We  have 
to  show  the  American  public  that  we  are 
economizing  in  at  least  one  area." 

Then,  If  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
is  our  President,  he  could  at  that  point 
adopt  the  proposals  he  is  proposing  in 
tills  bill.  He  could  cut  back  these  level 
n's  from  14  to  5  and  cut  the  White  House 
staff  as  he  would  propose  to  do  it  now.  If 
we  passed  this  bill  as  the  gentleman 
presents  it  today,  we  will  not  give  the 
gentleman  room  to  economize  legiti- 
mately in  January  1977. 

The  gentleman  will  be  accused  of  be- 
ing a  spender  when  he  tries  to  increase 
the  White  House  staff.  Therefore,  I  am 
really  trying  to  save  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  from  his  own  well  intended  but 
slightly  narrow-minded  political  In- 
stincts. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  happy  to  yielc 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man has  a  more  elaborate  version  of  my 
position  in  1976  than  I  liave.  The  mayor 
of  his  city  apparently  has  lost  my  tele- 
phone number,  because  I  have  not  heard 
from  him.  None  of  the  Senators,  Mr 
Chairman,  have  conceded  as  yet,  but  he 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  this 
matter.  I  have  not  even  learned  "Hail  to 
the  Chief."  I  do  not  know  the  first  stanza 
of  the  song  yet. 

The  gentleman  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  point  which  I  want  to 
make.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  some 
kind  of  partisan  hatchet  job  on  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  kind  of  weak  right  now. 
Those  of  us  on  the  committee  have  been 
concerned  about  a  reduction  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  for  years.  I  want  to  get  it 
nailed  down  now  so  that  we  are  stuck 
with  it. 
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I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  Demo- 
cratic President  In  1977,  and  I  want  it 
in  the  Cgnghessidnal  Record  that  I  think 
this  White  House  staff  has  gotten  all  out 
of  whack.  There  is  no  justification  for 
this  bloated  bureaucracy. 

We  finally  got  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  peo- 
ple down  there.  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  what  we  have  at  the  White  House. 
We  have  counsellors  to  the  President  at 
$42,500.  We  have  assistants  to  the  Presi- 
dent; deputy  assistants;  eight  counsel  to 
the  President;  special  counsels  to  the 
President— all  at  $40,000  to  $42,500. 

We  have  special  consultants;  executive 
assistants  to  the  President;  special  as- 
sistants to  executive  consultants:  deputy 
assistants  to  the  President:  deputy 
special  assistants  to  the  President;  staff 
assistants  to  the  President;  and  each  of 
these  have  consultants.  I  think  we  have 
gone  too  far.  I  think  the  job  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  Cabinet  departments  and  not 
down  at  the  White  House  with  all  kinds 
of     anonymous    people     making     high 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  an  additional  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  but 
I  would  hope  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  he  would  give  us  his  selection  for 
the  RepubUcan  candidate  for  President. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vennont. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Is  it  not  important 
that  we  recognize  the  fact  that  back  in 
1964  we  authorized  for  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  14  positions  that  pay  up  to 
Executive  Level  II,  and  what  we  are 
suggesting  in  this  bill  is  the  taking  away 
of  that  authorization  and  the  personnel 
we  authorized  at  that  time? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  That  is  true, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  say  it  in  quite  that 
way  because  I  felt  it  was  too  much  of  a 
direct  political  statement.  That  is  why  I 
approached  the  subject  more  gently.  Let 
me  say  that  I  recognize  the  motivation 
of  98  percent  of  the  Members  here  is 
always  for  what  they  think  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  their  constituents  and  of  the 
country.  However,  I  caimot  help  but 
think  at  this  time  of  the  year,  with  the 
political  turmoil  that  has  developed,  that 
this  bill,  as  presented  to  us,  does,  in  fact, 
represent  a  political  overkill. 

It  is  one  thing  to  preach  about  the 
high-salaried  positions  at  the  White 
House  and  then  to  forget  the  great  re- 
sponsibility that  has  been  placed  upon 
the  White  House  by  the  bills  this  Con- 
gress has  enacted,  which  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  rely  ever  and  ever  more  on  a 
larger  staff.  I  wish  our  Federal  structure 
was  the  size  it  was  at  the  time  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  President.  But  since  the 
early  1930's  we  have  been  deliberately 
developing  a  huge  Federal  bureaucracy. 
The  President  has  to  control  it,  and  he 
cannot  control  it  entirely  through  his  de- 
partment heads.  He  has  to  have  a  staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  second  place 
to  no  one  except  perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  In  my  determination  to  cut 
the  Federal  budget  and  the  bureaucracy. 

This  is  almost  a  political  backlash. 
That  is  why  I  reemphasize  that  the  real 


way  to  cut  the  Wh  ite  House  is  by  putting 
the  presssure  and  spotlight  on  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Committee  m  Appropriations  cer- 
tainly, if  we  pass  the  authorization, 
could  go  to  work  i  nd  trim  the  executive 
budget. 

I  think  this  is  ;he  wrong  vehicle  for 
doing  it,  and  I  carmot  but  question  the 
poUtical  shortsigi  tedness  that  in  part 
motivates  it. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Hr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  g<  ntleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Ml  .  Chsdrman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  count  ;r  the  arguments  that 
have  been  express  ;d  here  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermokit,  and  we  will  hear 
more  of  them  toe  ay,  that  somehow  we 
are  taking  an  expensive  whack  at  the 
numbers  of  bodie  in  the  White  House 
and  we  are  doing  t  lis  in  a  manner  which 
is  partisan  and  anfavorable,  in  com- 
parison to  the  Jolinson  budget. 

The  fact  is  tha<  Mr.  Ash  came  In  be- 
fore our  committed,  and  the  request  they 
made  in  the  origin  al  bill  was  for  65  posi- 
tions above  GS-15, 

The  bill  that  tl  e  committee  reported 
gives  them  65  posi  ions.  So  we  are  giving 
them  exactly  the  number  of  positions 
they  now  have.  T  le  one  thing  the  com- 
mittee did  do  is  tiis — and  I  am  willing 
to  discuss  at  some  point  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  frcm  Illinois,  the  timing 
and  phasing  of  tlis— we  said  there  are 
too  many  overinfli  Lted,  highly  paid  Fed- 
eral jobs  on  Executive  Level  I  at  the 
salary  of  Cabinet  Members,  $60,000,  and 
too  many  on  Executive  Level  U;  that  is 
the  Under  Secretary  level,  and  that  is 
$42,500,  which  eqi  ates  with  Members  of 
Congress,  Senators,  and  chairmen  of 
committees,  and  ill  equates  with  the  U.S. 
Federal  Court  of  A.ppeals  judges. 

They  have  now  it  the  White  House  14 
of  these,  and  I  listed  them.  There  are 
counselors  and  s  lecial  assistants  and 
deputy  assistants  md  all  of  these  other 
positions.  They  ha  re  14  of  these  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  give  them  exactly 
the  same  number  of  positions  the  Presi- 
dent requested,  but  we  bump  some  of  the 
grades  down.  So  !  ome  of  the  Executive 
Level  ll's  are  go  ng  to  have  to  suffer 
along  at  Executive  Level  ni  salaries,  and 
some  of  the  m's  s  re  going  to  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  salai  ies  of  IV's  and  some  of 
the  IV's  will  haie  to  suffer  along  at 
$36,000.  I 

Let  me  say  something  about  the  com- 
parable figures  in  the  Johnson  budget. 
Incidentally,  I  thihk  salary  levels  ought 
to  be  raised.  I  have  had  previous  discus- 
sions with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  on  this  sunject.  I  think  perhaps 
something  ought  ifo  be  done  for  ofiBcials 
on  this  level,  and  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  for  Members  of  Congress.  Per- 
haps one  of  these  decades  we  might  be 
due  for  a  little  bit  of  an  adjustment  in 
this  era  of  inflation. 

But  on  the  idea, that  we  somehow  can 
compare  this  favorably  with  the  Johnson 
budget,  I  went  b^ck  and  got  the  last 
Johnson  budget.  Enrlier  I  gave  the  Mem- 
bers the  figures  for  supergrades  in  the 
positions  which  President  Nixon  is  ask- 
ing for.  That  figure  is  65,  and  we  are  giv- 
ing him  65  in  supergrades  and  above.  In 
the  Johnson  budgit  the  number  was  not 
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65;  it  was  24.  In  191  9,  the  year  of  the  last 
Johnson  budget,  tiat  was  the  nuiiU)er 
of  people  in  these  t(  ip  positions  which  the 
Congress  allowed. 


[  have  a  little  more 


time  left  here,  so  let  me  take  the  time  to 
knock  down  just  one  other  old  chestnut 
here.  They  say,  "Cih,  yes,  but  It  was  a 
dishonest  budget  t\  the  Johnson  days." 
The  gimmick  was  'detailing".  The  Idea 
was  that  departm<nts  would  send  over 


highly  paid  people 
White  House  staff, 


and  put  them  on  the 
Those  bodies  did  not 


show  up  in  the  Wlite  House  budget. 

There  was  a  goi^d  deal  of  this  going 
on.  However,  in  this  extensive  study  here 
which  the  committee  commissioned  me 
to  do  a  couple  of  years  ago,  we  made  al- 
lowances for  that.  [We  counted  the  per- 
sonnel detailed,  anti  then  we  proved  be- 
yond any  question  I  of  a  doubt  that  the 
Nixon  administration  had  gone  com- 
pletely berserk  in  adding  on  all  kinds  of 
highly  paid  positions  at  the  White  House. 

It  is  like  the  situ  ition  where  we  might 
say  you  are  running  restaurant  and 
somebody  works  fcr  you  and  is  allowed 
to  eat  one  steak  a  lay.  It  develops  he  Is 
taking  home  five  steaks  a  day.  You  con- 
front him  with  thi ;,  and  he  comes  back 
and  says,  "I  admit  t.  Now  I  want  to  take 
10  steaks  a  day  out  of  the  kitchen  on  my 
way  home." 

So  it  does  no  gcod  In  this  debate  to 
say,  "We  will  not  detail  any  more.  We 
£re  giving  the  Conf  ress  an  honest  budg- 
et, and  since  we  ar  i  providing  an  honest 
budget,  we  now  to  double  it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  ;  think  what  we  are 
providing  in  this  bill  is  responsible.  I 
think  if  we  have  an: '  respect  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  as  {gainst  the  executive 
branch,  we  ought  to  cut  down  on  the 
numbers  they  have  In  the  Under  Secre- 
tary level  there  are  14,  on  level  n,  in  ttie 
White  House.  Do  th  e  Members  know  how 
many  there  are  in  a^  the  other  agencies? 
There  are  not  more  than  30  as  I  recalL 
They  have  almost  ^alf  as  many  on  the 
level  of  Under  Secretary  in  the  White 
House  as  they  do  in  all  the  other  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  department,  TWs  Is 
wTong,  and  we  are  frying  to  correct  It. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members 
to  this:  I  am  reading  from  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil 
Service  of  April  24,  1972,  which  was  au- 
thored by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Jdall)  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Growth  of  t  he  Executive  Office  of 
the  President." 


The  gentleman, 
of  that  in  his  files. 

The  gentleman  w: 
table  4,  it  shows  t 
House  had  250  posi 


am  sure,  has  a  copy 

note  that  on  page  5, 
t  In  1970  the  White 
ons,  and  In  1971,  533. 
That  is  an  increase  of  283.  Then  it  also 
shows  that  they  h^d  in  1970  detailed  to 
the  White  House  from  other  agencies  273 
persons.  That  detail  was  then  eliminated. 
So,  from  what  I  have  been  reading,  it 
was  determined  by  the  White  House  to 
take  full  responsibility  for  the  personnel 


that  previously  hac 


Mr.  UDALL.  Yei,  and  I  commended 
him  for  that.  That  vas  an  honest  budget. 


been  detailed. 
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We  should  have  the  details.  This  should 
be  brought  down  on  the  White  House 
level,  but  I  repeat  that  to  use  this  "hon- 
est" budget  in  order  to  add  on  a  complete 
new  bureaucracy  down  at  the  White 
House  makes  no  sense. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  However,  the  gen- 
tleman will,  I  am  sure,  recognize  that 
year  after  year,  regardless  of  who  has 
been  the  occupant  in  the  White  House, 
we  inevitably  have  added  to  the  burden  of 
the  executive  branch? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  A  good  part  of 
which  was  apposed  for  the  President. 

Mr,  UDALL.  And  I  voted  for  some  of 
these  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  Is  that  In  a 
cabinet  kind  of  government,  those  func- 
tions ought  to  go  into  cabinet  posts 
where  the  administrators  who  are  sent 
to  us  to  testify  cannot  claim  executive 
privilege. 

When  I  made  this  study,  John  Ehrllch- 
man  would  not  tell  us  anything.  They 
indicate  plainly  that  at  the  White  House 
Congress  was  considered  a  bunch  of 
clowns  not  entitled  to  this  information, 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Ehrlichman 
was  not  any  more  helpful  to  me,  either, 
I  just  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
he  was  bipartisan  in  the  way  he  would 
handle  Congressmen, 

But  I  think  we  really  should  keep  in 
mind — and  this  is  an  essential  point  this 
afternoon — that  we  cannot  trim  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  at  a  time  when  we  con- 
tinue to  add  to  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  not  trying  to  trim 
the  executive  branch,  I  am  just  trying  to 
put  this  responsibility  in  the  depart- 
ments and  the  people  who  are  respon- 
sible for  making  policy  and  administer- 
ing it. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PICi^KLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
have  completed  the  general  debate,  and 
have  entered  Into  the  5-mInute  rule.  I 
plan  to  offer  two  amendments  to  the 
pending  legislation.  One  amendment 
would  reduce  the  number  of  persormel 
in  the  White  House  in  total  niunbers  of 
25:  10  from  the  levels  of  4  and  5,  and  15 
from  supergrades  16,  17.  and  18.  The 
other  amendment  would  be  one  which  re- 
lates to  disclosure.  A  requirement  that 
the  White  House  publish  each  fiscal 
year  a  list  of  those  persons  who  are  em- 
ployees at  the  White  House,  the  moneys 
received  or  paid  to  those  employees,  and 
a  general  job  description  and  title  of  the 
employees  so  involved. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
the  amendments  are  offered  that  there 
will  be  some  who  will  claim  that  some 
partisanship  is  involved,  but  I  want  the 
House  to  know  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned they  are  offered  because  of  two 
factors:  One,  it  Is  my  feeling  that  the 
staff  in  the  White  House  is  becoming  so 
large  and  in  effect  so  powerful  that  they 
would  tend  to  do  damage  to  what  I  thhik 
is  the  cabinet  system  of  government. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  the  White  House 
ought  to  fxumish  to  the  public  and  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  a  list  of  those  people  who 
are  working  there,  and  the  salaries  they 


are  paid,  and  a  job  description  and  title 
of  each  job. 

We  in  the  House  do  this  twice  a  year, 
and  we  publish  it  for  everybody  to  see.  I 
think  that  should  be  required  equally  of 
the  White  House.  So  I  will  offer  those 
two  amendments  after  we  conclude  gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the 
colloquy  very  attentively.  Let  me  tell  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  what  this  is  all 
about.  We  have  not  cut  one  job  out  of 
the  White  House,  there  are  still  510  jobs, 
as  there  were  In  the  last  appropriation, 

510, 

In  1969  the  appropriation  for  the  en- 
tire White  House  as  a  whole  was  $4,052,- 
000,  In  1973  it  went  up  to  $11,900,000,  In 
1974  it  was  $11,140,000;  ha  1975  we  are 
going  up  to  $19,111,000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  different  nips  at  the 
White  House.  I  introduced  this  bill,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  chair  it,  on  a  nonparti- 
san basis.  But  if  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  quarrel  over  some  nine  jobs  and  trying 
to  prove  we  have  demoralized  the  White 
House  because  we  have  scaled  down  some 
nine  jobs  from  $42,500  to  a  lesser 
amount,  I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  think  it 
is  foolish  to  take  all  this  time  to  discuss 
a  biU  that  could  have  been  completed 
in  15  minutes. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
to    the    gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr, 

ECKHARDT)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  ask  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dttlski),  a  couple 
of  questions  with  respect  to  what  this  bill 
does  with  regard  to  certain  funds  pro- 
vided for  in  certain  statutes  in  which  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  requires  no 
accounting  at  all  to  the  Comptroller 
General. 

First,  this  bill  amends  section  103  of 
title  3  of  the  Code,  and  it  increases  the 
$40,000,  which  sum,  when  appropriated, 
is  to  be  expended  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President  and  accoimted  for  on  his  cer- 
tificate only. 

Incidentally,  these  funds  are  for  travel, 
I  ixnderstand  this  bill  would  increase  this 
authorization  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  not  disagree 
at  all  with  the  committee's  incresise  to 
$100,000,  nor  do  I  disagree  with  such 
fimds  being  expended  at  the  President's 
discretion,  but  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned 
about  recurring  language  both  in  author- 
ization bills  and  in  appropriation  bills 
which  provides  that  there  need  be  no  ac- 
counting to  the  Comptroller  General. 

There  is  one  other  place  where  this  is 
done,  the  only  other  area  I  know  of 
that  touches  this  matter.  Perhaps  the 
chairman  might  suggest  something  else, 
if  there  is  anything  else,  that  provides 
expenditure  of  money  by  the  President 
not  requiring  his  accounting  therefor  to 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  other 
place  is  in  the  previous  section,  section 
102  of  title  3,  which  makes  available  to 
him  $50,000  to  assist  in  defraying  ex- 
penses related  to  or  resulting  from  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  for  which 


he  is  not  required  to  make  any  accoimt- 
ing. 

That  is  the  other  provision  wherein 
no  accounting  is  requirsd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  thne  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr,  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man, 

Mr.  DULSKI.  There  is  none,  but  as  I 
understand,  we  only  cover  one  phase  of 
the  travel  of  $100,000,  The  other  $50,000 
is  in  the  appropriation  bill.  It  is  another 
part  of  the  appropriation  bill,  but  he  has 
that  out  of  his  income  tax, 

Mr,  ECKHARDT.  Yes,  so  there  would 
be  between  the  two  a  total  of  $150,000 
as  far  as  authorizations  are  concerned 
that  he  need  not  accoimt  for.  Of  course, 
sometimes  in  appropriation  bills  we 
really  insert  legislation  language  which 
would  ordinarily  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  But,  as  I  imderstand  it,  the  total 
authorization  for  expenditure  without 
accoimting  is  $150,000  in  those  two  sec- 
tions, assuming  we  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
correct, 

Mr.  ECJKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  KETCHUM,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  just  a  moment  or  two 
ago  mentioned  some  increases  over  a 
period  of  years  in  the  executive  budget, 
and  that  is  understandable.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  has  the  figures  for  what 
the  increases  were  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  their  budget  in  the  same 
class. 

Mr.  DULSKI,  I  do  not  have  the  flgtires 
here,  but  we  are  not  considering  that  in 
this  bill.  This  is  the  executive  bill.  I  do 
not  have  the  figures, 

Mr,  KETCHUM.  I  understand  that.  I 
was  just  wondering  what  those  figures 
are.  I  just  imagine  they  are  rather  con- 
siderable, too, 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr,  Robison)  ,  In  doing  so,  let  me 
say  that  I  greatly  regret  that  he  will  be 
leaving  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
session. 

Mr,  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  for  his 
kind  remark,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also 
grateful  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  for  the  question  he  just 
asked.  The  report  tells  us  that  this  bill — 
which  is  a  necessary  bill,  let  me  say — 
is  an  outgrowth,  in  effect,  of  concern 
expressed  over  the  years  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
about  the  personnel  and  the  personal 
costs  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  concerned  about  those  things. 
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too,  and  this  debate  will  make  our  task 
apparent  later  on  this  afternoon,  I  will 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  when  we  present  the  White  House 
budgetary  items  in  the  Treasury,  Post 
OflBce,  and  general  Government  appro- 
priation bill,  either  easier  or  more  difiQ- 
cult,  as  the  case  may  be. 

But,  in  any  event,  in  response  to  the 
question  asked  a  moment  ago  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ketchum),  as  we  know  everything  is 
relative.  I  suggest  he  look  at  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation  bill  this  House  passed, 
on  April  4  of  this  year,  and  he  will  find 
these  details  on  page  8  of  the  report, 
where  he  will  see  a  compilation  of  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  we  allowed  just  for  the 
various  officers  of  this  House  including 
the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Doorkeeper,  the  Postmaster,  the  Chap- 
lain, the  Parliamentarian,  the  Reporters, 
the  Democratic  Steering  Committee  and 
Republic  conference,  and  so  on.  This  is 
an  appropriation  item  already  voted  on — 
which  is  over  and  above  what  we  allow 
ourselves  for  our  own  individual  office 
staff  and  aUowances — and  for  these  of 
our  own  purposes,  we  voted  $16.5  million, 
which  is  about  $200,000  over  and  above 
what  the  President,  with  all  his  problems 
and  needs,  is  asking  for  the  whole  White 
House  office  staff  operation  in  fiscal  year 
1975. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  support  passage  of  H.R.  14715,  a  bill 
to  authorize  and  limit  employment  of 
White  House  personnel. 

In  one  sense,  I  am  reluctant  to  approve 
any  authorization  for  the  White  House 
staff.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  I  will 
be  paying  the  salary  of  yet  another  Egil 
Krogh.  John  Dean,  John  Erlichman,  Bob 
Haldeman,  and  even  Tony  Ulasciwitz, 
none  of  whom  in  my  opinion  were  among 
the  greatest  public  officials  ever  to  serve 
this  country. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  aware  that  in  deal- 
ing with  the  abuses  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. Congress  must  not  place  undue 
restrictions  on  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  future  Presidents.  Clearly,  the 
President  needs  competent  staff  to  help 
him  perform  his  duties.  However,  H.R. 
14715  places  needed  limitations  for  the 
first  time  on  the  growth  of  the  Presi- 
dent's office  that  began  almost  from  its 
inception  and  which  has  accelerated  out 
of  control  in  the  Nixon  administration. 
Under  the  Nixon  administration,  the 
growth  of  the  Executive  office  of  the 
President  has  increased  almost  400  per- 
cent over  the  last  part  of  the  Johnson 
administration. 

While  there  is  nothing  Inherently 
wrong  with  the  concept  of  growth  in  it- 
self, when  in  the  wrong  place  and  at  the 
wrong  rate,  uncontrolled  growth  must 
be  controlled.  For  at  least  two  reasons 
the  growth  of  the  Executive  office  must 
be  halted.  First,  because  of  President 
Nixon's  highly  original  but  constitu- 
tionally questionable  doctrine  pf  execu- 
tive privilege  extending  over  the  entire 
executive  staff,  each  new  executive  posi- 
tion results  in  one  more  policymaking 
individual  refusing  any  accountability  to 
Congress  or  to  the  public  at  large.  This 
extension  of  secrecy  in  Government  must 
be  stopped  today  in  order  that  it  may  be 


reversed  tomorrow.  Second,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Executive  office  staff  has  led 
to  needless  duplication  of  efforts  with  the 
existing  Government  agencies. 

H.R.  14715  is  not  going  to  end  secrecy 
in  the  Nixon  adnainistration  or  eliminate 
duplication  between  the  Executive  office 
and  the  executive  agencies.  However,  it 
is  a  step  in  the  tight  direction.  Through 
the  bill.  Congress  for  the  first  time  au- 
thorizes employ^nent  of  White  House 
personnel  rathef  than  simply  leaving 
White  House  st|ifflng  questions  to  the 
appropriation  process.  In  addition,  the 
bill  will  limit  the  number  of  professionals 
who  can  work  in  the  White  House  office. 
The  bill  also  stops  the  President  from 
hiding  top  level  jexecutives  in  ungraded 
positions  not  subject  to  normal  Civil 
Service  controls.  While  the  President  has 
long  had  the  autnority  to  hire  ungraded 
employees  to  enible  the  hiring  of  spe- 
cialists, such  as  groundskeepers  and 
French  chefs,  ndt  falling  within  normal 
civil  service  classifications.  President 
Nixon  has  distorted  this  authority  to  hire 
70  top  level  officials  in  ungraded  posi- 
tions. Finally,  the  bill  will  put  a  limit  on 
the  length  of  time  the  White  House  msiy 
detail  any  single  Individual  from  another 
executive  agency!  to  work  in  the  White 
House.  I 

Despite  my  sapport  for  the  bill,  in 
many  ways  I  tlfnk  the  bill  should  go 
further.  While  t^ie  bill  restricts  staffing 
of  the  White  Hofise  office,  it  fails  to  re- 
strict staffing  of  fthe  proliferating  num- 
ber of  councils  a(nd  miniature  bureauc- 
racies within  thet  Executive  office  of  the 
President.  From  J970  to  1972  alone,  nine 
new  satellite  offices,  many  of  whose  func- 
tions previously  tad  been  performed  by 
staff  assistants,  were  created  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive office  of  the  President.  Some  of 
these  offices — such  as  the  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy  which  apparently 
attempts  to  influence  the  Federal  Com- 
mimications  Commission — seem  to  have 
no  legitimate  function  at  all. 

The  bill  also  f  s^  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  employees  who  can  be  detailed 
from  executive  Agencies  to  the  White 
House.  While  th*  bill  does  restrict  the 
length  of  time  thfet  such  employees  may 
be  detailed,  it  dois  not  restrict  the  total 
number  of  employees  who  may  be  so  de- 
tailed. Given  that  in  1971  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration acknowledged  detailing  273 
employees  from  other  agencies  to  the 
White  House,  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable conceni.  In  a  related  matter, 
the  bill  does  notjdeal  with  the  problem 
of  what  I  call  "ikundered  people."  The 
White  House  mi|st  be  prevented  from 
placing  high  lev^l  policymakers  at  the 
White  House  on  the  payrolls  of  outside 
executive  agendas  when  these  individ- 
uals have  never  even  served  a  day  In  the 
agency  from  whidh  they  are  being  paid. 

Another  shortc  iming  of  the  bill  is  Its 
failure  to  take  precautions  against  the 
possibility  of  ths  spending  of  White 
House  funds  for  transitional  activities 
after  the  resignalpon  or  impeachment  of 
a  President  or  Viae  President.  When  Vice 
President  Agnew  resigned,  he  remained 
on  the  White  Hobse  payroll  sorting  out 
his  papers  for  6  bionths.  This  situation 
must  be  prevented  from  recurring  in  the 
future.  1 

In  fact,  while    he  bill  does  restrict  to 
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some  extent  the  n  umber  of  staff  that  the 
White  House  can  hire,  the  bill  places  no 
restrictions  on  the  type  of  activities  that 
the  White  House  must  f  imd.  Serious  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  restricting 
the  White  House  from  using  the  tax- 
payer's funds  for  anything  other  than 
governmental  functions.  Certainly,  It  Is 
questionable  as  \4  whether  Government 
funds  should  be  uied  to  defend  the  Presi- 
dent from  his  alldged  criminal  activities 

In  conclusion.  jHJR.  14715  is  a  good 
bUl  as  far  as  it  ((oes.  But  the  bill  must 
be  kept  in  persp^tlve  as  only  a  begin- 
ning  In  controlling  the  expansion  of  the 
White  House  staff;  considerably  more 
must  be  done  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from] Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 
Since  President  Nixon  assumed  office  In 
1969,  he  has  canrled  out  an  unprece- 
dented expansion  jof  the  entire  executive 
branch  of  Government  and  the  White 
House  Office  in  particular.  The  total 
number  of  full-time  staff  positions  in  the 
White  House  Office  more  than  doubled 
between  1970  and  1973,  rising  from  250 
to  510.  Many  of  these  new  positions  were 
created  at  executive  and  professional 
levels.  In  addition,  the  President  has 
made  increasing  ise  of  his  blanket  au- 
thority to  retain  ekperts  and  consultants 
to  supplement  his  staff  on  a  temporary 
basis.  Finally,  in  an  effort  to  circumvent 
congressional  authority  to  enact  person- 
nel appropriations  for  specific  Federal 
agencies,  the  Pre^dent  continues  to  de- 
tail employees  of  ^Jarlous  executive  agen- 
cies on  to  his  dersonal  White  House 
staff. 

At  the  present  iime,  neither  Congress 
nor  the  American  taxpayer  knows  exactly 
who  Is  working  fcr  the  President  and 
how  much  they  ane  being  paid.  Seventy- 
nine  full-time  members  of  the  White 
House  staff  have  been  exempted  from 
civil  service  classification  by  the  Presi- 
dent. According  to  a  staff  report  prepared 
for  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  undet  the  direction  of  Con- 
gressman UOALL : 

The  use  of  the  iingraded  position  la  one 
method  for  "hiding"  personnel  so  that  Con- 
gress and  the  public  have  no  knowledge  of 
what  work  Is  being  none  or  by  whom. 

We  have  all  recently  borne  witness  to 
the  tragic  consequences  of  a  Presidential 
staff  which  has  grown  so  large  that  it  has 
lost  its  sense  of  accountability  to  the 
Congress,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
American  people.  H.R.  14715.  as  reported 
by  the  committee,!  places  no  meaningful 
restrictions  upon  the  continued  expan- 
sion of  the  White  House  Office.  The  Pres- 
ident will  have  continued  authority  to 
hire  an  unlimited  iiumber  of  outside  "ex- 
perts and  consult  ints"  and  to  transfer 
personnel  from  other  executive  agencies 
to  his  own  staff  w  thout  restraint. 

The  amendmen;  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tesas  places  reasonable 
limits  on  these  prdsent  sources  of  abuse. 
It  reduces  by  25  the  number  of  high- 
level  positions  on   he  White  House  staff. 


More  importantly. 


the  President  can 
on  the  number 


White  House  staf 


it  sets  a  specific  limit 


on  the  number  of  -emporary  consultants 


add  to  his  staff  and 
of  employees  he  can 


transfer   from   other    agencies   to   the 


I  believe  that  these 
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limitations  are  both  fair  and  responsible. 
This  appropriations  bill  is  one  of  the  few 
avenues  open  to  Congress  for  asserting 
its  prerogatives  toward  the  executive 
branch.  We  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty 
if  we  failed  to  adopt  meaningful  limita- 
tions on  the  future  growth  of  the  White 
House  Office. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  now  printed  in  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Fifty-five  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUORITM    CALL   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
one  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorima 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  pres- 
ent. Pursuant  to  rule  XXILI,  clause  2, 
further  proceedings  imder  the  call  shali 
be  considered  as  vacated.  The  Commit- 
tee will  resume  Its  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 105  of  tiUe  3,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  105.  Assistance  and  services  for  President 
and  Vice  President 

"(a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  employees  In  the  White  House 
Office  and  the  Executive  Residence  as  the 
Congress  may  appropriate  for  each  fiscal  year 
Including  not  more  than — 

"(1)  five  employees  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
then  currently  In  effect  for  level  n  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  of  section  5313  of  title  5; 

"(2)  five  employees  at  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  then  currently  in  effect  for  level  HI  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5314  of 
title  5; 

"(3)  ten  employees  at  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  then  currently  in  effect  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  6315  of 
title  5; 

"(4)  fifteen  employees  at  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  then  currently  in  effect  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  6316  of 
title  5;  and 

"(5)  thirty  employees  at  the  respective 
rates  of  basic  pay  then  currently  paid  for 
GS-16.  GS-17,  and  OS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  5. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure for  the  White  House  Office  and  the 
Executive  Residence  the  temporary  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  and  consultants, 
as  described  in  and  In  accordance  with  the 
first  two  sentences  of  section  3109(b)  of 
title  6,  at  respective  dally  rates  of  pay  for 
individuals  not  more  than  the  daUy  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently 
in  effect  for  level  n  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule of  section  6313  of  title  5. 

"(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure goods  and  services  as  he  considers  nee- 
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cessary  for  the  maintenance,  operation.  Im- 
provement, and  preservation  of  the  Executive 
Residence. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated each  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  official  reception  entertainment,  and 
representation  expenses,  to  be  expended  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President  and  accounted 
for  solely  on  his  certificate;  and 

"(2)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
allocation  wlthto  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated each  fiscal  year  such  siuns  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Vice  President  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  President  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  functions 
specially  assigned  to  the  Vice  President  by 
the  President  in  the  discharge  of  executive 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Including  funds 


"(1)  procure  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consiUtants,  as  de- 
scribed in  and  m  accordance  with  the  first 
two  sentences  of  section  3109(b)  of  title  5. 
at  respective  daily  rates  of  pay  for  individuals 
not  more  than  the  daUy  equivalent  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently 
paid  under  the  General  Schedule  of  section 
5332  of  title  5;  and 

•'(2)  appomt  employees,  Includtag  not  more 
than — 

"(A)  one  employee  at  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  then  currently  in  effect  for  level  n  of 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  6313  of  tlUe 
the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  6313  of 
title  6; 

"(B)  three  employees  at  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  then  currently  in  effect  for  level  HI  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5314  of 
title  5; 

"(C)  a  combined  total  of  three  employees 
at  the  respective  rates  of  basic  pay  then 
currently  in  effect  for  levels  IV  or  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  sections  6315  and  5316 
of  title  5;  and 

"(D)  seven  employees  at  respective  rates  of 
basic  pay  then  currently  paid  for  OS-16.  GS- 
17.  and  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
section  6332  of  title  5.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  2  of  title  3.  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  deletmg — 

"105.  Compensation  of  secretaries  and  execu- 
tive, administrative,  and  staff  assist- 
ants to  President." 

and  inserting  in  place  thereof — 

"105.  Assistance  and  services  for  President 
and  Vice  President.". 
Sec.  2.  (a)   Section  106  of  title  3.  United 

States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  chapter  2  of  title  3.  United  States  Code  li 

amended  by  deleting — 

"106.  Administrative  assistants." 

Sec.  3.  Section  103  of  ttUe  3,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  travel  expenses  of  the  Pres- 
ident, is  amended  by  deleting  "$40,000"  and 
inserting  In  place  theerof  "$100,000" 

Sec.  4.  Section  107  of  title  3.  Unled  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"!  107.  Detail  of  employees  of  executive  de- 
partments to  office  of  President 

"At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  independent 
establishment  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  shall  detaU,  from  time  to  time 
employees  of  such  department,  agencv  or 
establishment  to  serve  m  the  White  House 
Office.  The  President  shall  advise  the  Con- 
gress of  the  names  and  general  duties  of  all 
such  employees  so  detailed  to  the  White 
House  Office.  An  employee  may  not  be  so  de- 
tailed for  full-time  duty  on  a  continuing 
basis  for  any  period  of  more  than  one  year 
The  White  House  Office  shaU  reimburse  each 
such  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
for  the  pay  of  each  employee  thereof  so  de- 


taUed  for  fuU-tlme  duty  on  a  continuing 
basis,  for  any  period  of  such  detail  occurring! 
after  the  close  of  the  sixth  month  followtngi 
the  date  on  which  such  detaU  first  becomes 
effective.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  blU  to 
c^u-ify  existing  authority  for  emplovment  of 
White  House  Office  and  Executive  Residence 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  DUU3KI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
pnnted  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMEITOMENT    OFFERED    BT    MS.    PICKLE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle:  Page  6 
ne  4    delete  the  word  "ten"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "five." 

Page  6.  line  7,  delete  the  word  "fifteen"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "ten  " 

Page  6.  Une  10.  delete  the  word  "thirty" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  woitl  "fif- 
teen." 

Page  6,  line  IS,  between  the  words  "of 
experts,"  insert  the  word  "ten  " 

Page  9,  Une  13,  strike  the  "."  after  the 
word  "Office,"  substitute  a  "."  in  lieu  there- 
of, and  add  the  following,  "but  at  no  time 
Shall  the  number  of  employees  so  detaUed 
exceed  ten.".  «^^ 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  reduce  the  number  of 
high-level  slots  authorized  In  the  White 
House  by  25  positions,  or  39  percent 

The  reductions  would  be  made  In  the 
following  categories: 

First.  From  10  to  5  for  Executive  Level 

Second.  From  15  to  10  for  Executive 
Level  V. 

Third.  For  the  super  grade  slots— OS- 
16.  17  and  18.  I  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  slots  authorized  from  30  to  15 

My  amendment  would  also  add  restric- 
tions to  the  number  of  outside  consult- 
ants the  White  House  can  hire  and  the 
number  of  people  detailed  from  other 
agencies  to  the  White  House.  The  num- 
ber in  my  amendment  is  10  in  each  cate- 
gory. The  committee  bill  places  no  re- 
strictions in  these  areas. 

The  amendment  makes  these  changes 
in  the  bill  on  page  6.  lines  7,  10.  15.  and 
page  9.  line  13. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  placing  specific  salarj-  slot 
requirements  on  the  White  House. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
not  attempted  to  correct  a  problem  that 
is  plaguing  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  and  as  a  result,  the  bal- 
ance between  the  executive  and  congres- 
sional branches  of  Government 

The  problem  is  this— the  growth  of  the 
White  House  Office  high-level  staff  has 
resulted  in  decisionmaking  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  line  agencies  to  a  rather 
large  inner  circle. 

In  my  opinion,  this  has  stagnated  the 
vitality  of  the  Cabinet  officers,  their 
deputies,  and  their  agencies.  It  has  also 
isolated  the  President  from  the  rest  of 
executive  branch  workings  outside  of  the 
White  House. 
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What  effect  this  is  having  on  the  legis- 
lative branch,  the  answer  is  obvious.  No 
longer  does  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent on  the  true  decisionmakers.  No 
longer  or  seldom  do  the  real  decision- 
makers appear  before  Congress  to  dis- 
cuss legislation,  and  to  review  the  state 
of  the  Nation. 

In  short,  the  legislative  branch,  both 
in  passing  bills  and  in  oversight  work.  Is 
quickly  approaching  the  point  where  a 
shell  game  is  being  played. 

To  solve  these  problems  which  reach 
to  the  very  fiber  of  our  constitutional 
system,  a  reduction  in  staff  size  would 
recreate  the  need  to  rely  on  Cabinet  peo- 
ple for  action. 

The  record  is  clear  that  the  size  of 
the  White  House  OfiBce  is  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1939,  the  White  House  Office 
staff  has  become  an  almost  untouchable 
government. 

It  was  thought  then  that  these  Presi- 
dential assistants  would  be  housekeepers, 
instead  of  today's  policymakers. 

Overall,  the  size  of  the  Executive  Of- 
fice grew  only  12  percent  between  1955  to 
1965 — a  10-year  period.  In  the  next  5 
years,  the  Ofiftce  grew  another  12  per- 
cent. Then,  in  just  a  3-year  period,  the 
size  grew  25  percent  between  1970  to 
1973. 

Thus,  the  1973  figure  is  57  percent 
over  1955,  25  percent  over  1970,  and  also 
12  percent  over  1971. 

In  the  15-year  period  of  1955  to  1970, 
the  cost  of  the  White  House  increased 
$12  million;  but  in  the  next  3-year  pe- 
riod, it  increased  $9  million,  a  much 
greater  rate  of  increase. 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
growth  of  this  government  within  a  gov- 
vemment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  is  not  a  punitive  amendment,  for 
there  are  ample  talent,  slots,  and  exper- 
tise within  the  government  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  upon  at  any  time. 

This  amendment  is  a  constructive 
move  toward  bringing  the  functions  of 
the  White  House  staff  more  in  line  with 
the  concept  of  our  three  branches  of 
Government  and  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances. 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

To  summarize  again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  would  reduce  10  slots  in 
levels  IV  and  V.  I  do  not  make  any  at- 
tempt to  reduce  levels  II  and  III,  or  any 
change  from  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation, but  I  would  reduce  10  slots  in  the 
level  of  IV  and  V. 

In  the  supergrade  slots,  my  amendment 
would  reduce  the  positions  to  15. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  again 
that  this  amendment  is  offered  in  a  bi- 
partisan spirit.  I  recognize  that  the 
growth  of  the  White  House  staff  has  been 
going  on  year  after  year  after  year,  and 
what  we  thought  was  probably  the  proper 
course  20  years  ago,  I  think  we  realize 
now  that  this  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pickle 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
this  has  been  the  accepted  kind  of  growth 
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that  we  felt  was 
would  admit  that 
the  last  year  or 
have  focused  our 
lem,  but  whateve; 
that  consideratior 
that  we  remember 
something  to  stor 
House  growth, 
a  larger  inner  cirdle 
in  government  to 
to  the  members 
actually  this  innfer 
more  powerful 
certainly  constantly 
the  legislative 

Now  is  the  tim< 
to  change  our 
to  the  cabinet 
is  the  time  that 
this  is  not  a  lar^ 
on  the  chart  it 
slots,  and  this  Is 
is  in  category  levels 
16,  17,  and  18. 
540  to  560  slots  a 

In  this 
only  by  a  total  of 
reduction.  I  think 
where  we  can  pu; 
President,  more 
ofiBcers  and 
vitally  important 
ment  that  we  take 

I  recognize  tha 
this  might  cause 
those  in  the 
that  to  happen, 
of  the  amendmerft 
take  this  first  step 
now. 

Therefore,  I 
port  my  amendment 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBI9 


type 


sh  )w 


amendi  tent, 


suBsxrruTE  for 


BY  MR.  PICKLE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI 
f  er  an  amendmen ; 
amendment  offered 
from  Texas  (Mr. 

The  Clerk  read 


jest  for  the  country.  I 

what  has  happened  in 

year  and  a  half  may 

attention  on  the  prob- 

has  caused  us  to  give 

I  think  it  is  important 

that  if  we  do  not  do 

this  continued  White 

;  we  are  going  to  have 

of  government  with- 

the  extent  that  I  say 

the  committee  that 

circle  is  sometimes 

the  President,  and 

thwarts  the  will  of 

bo<t^. 

,  if  we  are  going  to  try 

Golvernment  and  go  back 

of  oflSce;  now  I  think 

these  reductions — and 

reduction;  be  made; 

s  there  were  some  65 

being  cut  to  40 — that 

rv  and  V,  and  GS- 

0verall,  there  are  some 

the  White  House. 

I  would  reduce  it 

25.  That  is  a  very  small 

it  would  be  a  figure 

more  reliance  on  the 

rfeliance  on  our  Cabinet 

I  think  it  is 

to  our  form  of  govem- 

this  step. 

if  it  were  passed  now, 

some  inconvenience  to 

posif  ons.  I  would  not  want 

that  is  not  the  intent 

.  Yet  I  think  we  must 

.  I  believe  that  time  Is 


depairtments. 


and 


as  c  the  Members  to  sup- 


BY    MB.    DEBWtNSKI    AS    A 
'HE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
as  a  substitute  for  the 
by  the  gentleman 
Pickle). 
IS  follows: 


Amendment  offer  Hi  by  Mr.  Derwinski  as  a 
substitute  for  the  t  mendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Pickle:  Beginning  on  page  5,  line  16,  strike 
out  all  of  subsectlofi  (a)  of  proposed  section 
105  down  through  1  Lne  12  on  page  6  and  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  theeof  the  following: 

"(a)  Subject  to  ;he  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  se<  tlon,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  appolnl  administrative  and  staff 
personnel  in  the  W  tilte  House  Office  and  the 
Executive  Resldenc  i,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  I  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  «rvice,  and  to  fix  the  pay 
of  such  personnel  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapl  er  51  and  subchapter  nz 
of  chapter  53  of  til  le  6  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  I  Ichedule  pay  rates.  Such 
personnel  shall  pefform  such  official  duties 
as  the  President  njay  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  Presldci^t.  under  the  authority  of 
subsection  (a)  of  uiis  section,  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  pay  of— | 

"(1)  not  more  than  fourteen  of  such  per- 
sonnel at  respectlvf  rates  not  more  than  the 
rat©  of  basic  pay  tt  en  currently  In  effect  for 
level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section 
5313  of  title  5; 

"(2)  not  more  t|ian  twenty-one  of  such 
personnel  at  respedtlve  rates  not  more  than 
the  rate  of  basic  paty  then  currently  in  effect 
for  level  IH  of  the  ]  ixecutlve  Schedule  of  sec- 
tion 6314  of  title  6;   ind 

"(3)  such  other  >er8onneI  as  be  considers 
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rates  not  more  than 
of  basic  pay  then  cur- 
General  Schedule  of 


tie 


6,  line  13,  redesignate 
(e)  of  such  section 
)  through  (f),  respec- 


necessary  at  respect^e 
the  maximum  rate 
rently  paid  under 
section  5332  of  title 

Beginning  on  pag^ 
subsections  (b)  thr<  ugh 

105  as  subsections  ^c 
tlvely. 

Mr.  DULSKI  (huring  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  a  ik  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  jand  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAiJ.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  thje  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  aniendment  is  to  restore 
some  measure  of  iquity  and  fairness  to 
the  legislation  before  us. 

My  amendment  provides  the  President 
with  stafBng  autiority  for  the  White 
House  office  in  ttiree  specifics,  all  of 
which  coincide  witp  the  staffing  situation 
as  it  exists  today. 

First,  my  amendment  restates  existing 
law  by  authorizitig  the  President  to 
appoint  not  more  than  14  administra- 
tive and  staff  perponnel  at  the  rate  of 
pay  of  executive  1<  tvel  II.  This  authority 
currently  exists  uider  sections  105  and 

106  of  title  3,  United  States  Code.  H.R. 
14715  as  it  came  Irom  committee  would 
deny  the  President  this  stafBng  authority 
which  has  existed  for  the  past  10  years. 

Second,  my  amendment  authorizes  the 
President  to  appoint  not  more  than  21 
administrative  and  staff  personnel  at 
rates  of  pay  not  nore  than  the  rate  for 
executive  level  HI.  According  to  testi- 
mony provided  to  our  committee  in  hear- 
ings on  this  legisbtion,  there  currently 
are  21  positions  [in  the  White  House 
office  at  rates  of  pa(y  ranging  from  execu- 
tive level  V  to  executive  level  in.  My 
amendment  would  allow  these  positions 
to  continue.  1 

Third,  my  amenoment  would  authorize 
the  President  to  appoint  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  he  considers  necessary  at 
rates  of  pay  not  more  than  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  the  General  Schedule.  These 
positions  v/ould  raiige  from  GS-1  through 
GS-18.  According  to  information  pro- 
vided to  our  comiiittee,  there  are  cur- 
rently some  61  auch  positions  in  the 
White  House  office.  The  flexibility  of 
hiring  under  thlg  provision  would,  of 
course,  always  be  limited  by  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BROOKS,  lyir.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  1 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  very  interested  in  the  number  of 
Executive  residences  that  this  President 
has  maintained — one  at  San  Clemente, 
he  has  two  houses— Key  Biscayne,  and  he 
also  uses  one  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  I 
imderstand  he  hai  one  which  the  Gov- 
ernment owns  at  Camp  David.  There  is 
also  one  here  in  Washington  which  most 
of  us  refer  to  as  tl^e  White  House. 

Which  of  thesel  Executive  residences 
are  we  talking  about  when  we  speak  of 
furnishing  more  money  and  persormel? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  It.  Chairman,  let  me 
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give  the  gentleman  the  subsection  for 
this.  It  is  subsection  (c)  on  page  6.  It  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  the  mainte- 
nance, operation,  improvement,  and 
preservation  of  the  "Executive  Resi- 
dence." 

We  asked  Mr.  Ash.  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  whether  this 
might  apply  to  the  three  so-called  resi- 
dences of  the  President. 

Mr.  Ash  replied,  and  I  quote  from  page 
35  of  the  hearings — 

We  mean  the  White  House  In  Washington 
m  contrast  to  any  other  location. 

This  is  vv^hat  the  committee  intends, 
also.  You  will  note  several  references  in 
the  committee  report  to  "the  Executive 
Residence  at  the  White  House." 

I  understand  Mr.  Dingell  wUl  offer  an 
amendment  to  apply  these  provisions 
solely  to  the  White  House.  I  will  support 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Charlman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  would  reduce  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  White  House  Office  In 
executive  level  IV  from  10  to  5;  in  exec- 
utive level  V  from  15  to  10;  in  the  super- 
grades  from  30  to  15;  a  total  reduction  of 
25  top  level  employees. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, there  currently  are  65  top  level 
employees  in  the  White  House  Office.  The 
reported  bill  reduces  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  executive  level  n,  and  the 
number  in  the  other  levels  of  the  execu- 
tive schedule,  but  the  total  number  above 
grade  GS-15  remains  the  same. 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  purpose  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  in  reducing 
the  number  of  top  level  positions,  I  feel 
that  the  amendment  would  place  im- 
workable  restrictions  on  the  operation  of 
the  White  House  Office. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
so  we  keep  the  record  accurate,  the  gen- 
tleman's closing  remark,  I  am  sure,  was 
directed  toward  the  original  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  because  obviously  my 
amendment  is  directed  more  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  present  staff  and  certainly 
would  not  restrict  him. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  So  it  Is  the  Pickle 
amendment  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
gentleman's  devastating  statement? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  say  that  "devastating"  is  the  word. 
I  will  simply  say  that  I  oppose  both 
amendments. 

.^-  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

I  believe  the  responsible  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  defeat  both  the  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute. 

The  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 

T^xas  (Mr.  Pickle)  has  a  lot  of  merit. 

We  really  ought  to  begin  the  long,  hard 

f  •  ^  cutting  back  this  White  House 

staff  which  has   exploded   all   out  of 


bounds  during  these  last  years.  However, 
to  do  it  in  the  immediate  fashion  which 
the  gentleman  suggests,  by  cutting  these 
25  positions,  I  think,  would  put  a  cast 
of  partisanship  on  this  which  I  do  not 
want  to  see  injected. 

We  need  a  strong  President.  We  need 
an  adequate  White  House  staff.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  provide  such  a  staff. 

The  committee  bill  now  gives  the  Pres- 
ident and  Mr.  Ash  all  the  positions  they 
have  requested.  What  we  did  was  to  cut 
back  on  the  salaries  in  the  highly  paid 
positions. 

What  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwin- 
ski) proposes  to  do  is  to  go  back  to  the 
old  blank  check  system  of  the  past:  That 
the  President  can  do  no  wrong,  he  can 
have  any  staff  he  wants  and  he  can  pay 
them  whatever  he  wants  to  pay  them. 
One  of  the  evils  we  have  been  talking 
about  for  years  is  these  so-called  un- 
graded positions. 

Every  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  different  grades,  GS-12,  GS-14, 
and  the  standard  grades.  The  President 
has  undertaken  over  the  years  to  hire  all 
Idnds  of  people  in  what  we  call  ungraded 
positions  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
Civil  Service.  The  real  vice  of  the  Der- 
winski amendment  leaves  that  discretion 
to  the  President,  and  it  restores  the  evil 
insofar  as  it  allows  the  President  to  hire 
anybody  he  wants  to  at  whatever  grade 
he  wants,  within  certain  very  broad  lim- 
itations. 

This  is  how  we  got  in  a  lot  of  this 
trouble,  so  I  suggest  that  both  amend- 
ments be  rejected,  and  the  committee 
can  then  go  back,  and  I  hope  will  con- 
sider the  suggestion  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  in  the 
next  year  or  so,  go  to  work  on  this  and 
see  if  we  cannot  come  up  with  the  type 
of  White  House  system  and  structure 
that  can  be  permanent  and  within  some 
sensible  bounds. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
has  said  that  to  support  the  Derwinski 
amendment  would  allow  the  President  to 
hire  anybody  he  wanted  to,  and  at  any 
salary  he  wanted  to  pay,  within  certain 
limitations.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about.  Does  he  not  at  the  present  time 
have  some  limitations? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Oh,  yes,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  drawn  dollar  limita- 
tions, and  we  have  certain  limitations 
with  regard  to  grades,  and  so  forth,  but 
the  point  I  apparently  did  not  make  very 
clear  is  that  we  have  a  structure  in  the 
Federal  Govemmait  executive  level  1,  2, 
3,  4  and  5.  and  GS  levels  18  down  to  1 
under  the  amendment.  The  President 
could  make  up  his  own  levels  and  pay 
whatever  salaries  he  wants.  We  think  he 
ought  to  utilize  the  same  system  of  levels 
that  the  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment use.  The  Dei-winski  amendment 
gives  him  back  this  right  to  have  un- 
graded positions. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  effect,  we  In  each 


of  our  individual  offices  are  on  the  same 
ungraded  system.  You  could  use  your 
staff  allowance  to  hire  16  people,  or  to 
hire  two  or  three  people. 

Mr.  UDALL.  But  we  do  not  have  a  civil 
service  system  in  the  legislative  branch. 
The  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  on  about  the  sixth  line 
says  that  the  President  "is  authorized  to 
appoint  administrative  staff  personnel 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Which  is  exactly 
the  situation  which  exists  today,  and  we 
are  getting  back  to  the  key  issue:  are  we 
going  to  impose  on  this  President  addi- 
tional restrictions  that  were  never  here- 
tofore applied? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  If  I  had  my  way,  no 
future  President  could  come  along  at  any 
time  and  say  I  am  not  going  to  follow  the 
system;  I  am  going  to  just  appoint  any- 
body I  want  in  any  grade,  as  many  peo- 
ple as  I  want  to  appoint. 

And  that  is  how  we  got  into  this  trou- 
ble in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  stiU  further.  I  am  afraid  that 
history  will  not  back  up  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  is  saying. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  said  to  the  gentle- 
man twice  and  I  am  not  going  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  here,  that  I  want 
Members  on  both  sides — and  I  have 
worked  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  on  this — to  nail  down  this 
principle  of  limited  Presidential  staff, 
so  that  for  the  future  we  can  avoid  the 
abuses  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Derwinski  amend- 
ment. 

Just  a  few  moments  ago  I  had  the  time 
to  look  back  into  the  records  and  reports 
from  various  committees  of  the  House 
and  their  committee  staffs.  There  have 
been  very  substantial  increases  on  almost 
every  committee  throughout  recent  years, 
both  as  to  number  of  employees  and 
salaries  paid. 

I  have  been  here  quite  a  while,  and  I 
have  come  to  know  how  to  recognize 
partisan  politics  when  I  see  it.  So  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
they  carefully  scrutinize  their  own  com- 
mittees and  see  what  has  been  transpir- 
ing in  their  own  back  yard  insofar  as 
the  staff  and  salaries  are  concerned  in  our 
House  of  Representatives  before  they 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  ai  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes.  I  simply  would  like  to  remind 
the  Members  what  I  think  is  the  proposi- 
tion before  us. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
winski) would  restore  the  positions  as 
they  existed  last  year,  that  is,  he  would 
keep  14  positions  at  the  level  2  grade,  and 
the  ungraded  positions  of  21,  as  they 
existed  last  year.  The  committee  report  I 
believe,  keeps  the  same  overall  number, 
but  Just  knock  down  those  positions  in 
about  five  categories. 

I  would  make  a  total  reduction  of  25 
positions  overall  in  the  White  House 
staff. 
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I  would  hope  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  not  be  adopted  so  that  we  could 
have  a  good  clear  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  pending. 

When  we  return  to  the  full  House,  I 
will  ask  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  three  different  articles  which  I 
think  should  be  in  the  Record,  for  our 
Members  to  read  and  to  study.  One  would 
be  a  report  on  the  growth  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  which  had 
been  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona 'Mr.  Udall>  ;  a  summary  of  the 
hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, taken  from  a  study  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  by  Harold  C. 
Relyea;  and  then  a  paper  on  "The  Swell- 
ing of  the  Presidency  and  its  Impact  on 
Congress"  by  Thomas  Cronin.  I  will  ask 
that  those  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 

SuMM.\RY :  A  Report  on  the  Growth  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  1955- 
73.  Prepared  Under  the  Direction  of  Con- 
gressman Morris  XToall  (Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service)  Published 
April  24.  1972 

From  the  middle  of  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration (1955)  through  the  middle  of  the 
liBJ  administration  (1965)  the  Executive 
Office  increased  an  additional  12'^r.  Prom 
1970  to  1973  the  Office  increased  In  size  by 
24.9%. 

The  committee  reports  great  difficulty  ob- 
taining data  from  the  Executive  Office  on 
that  office's  size  and  personnel.  The  commit- 
tee did  receive  data  on  the  relative  size  of 
the  office  (set  at  2,206  for  1973);  however, 
this  figure  excludes  personnel  on  Special 
F>ro]ect5  and  on  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy  because  the  Office  would  not 
relinquish  the  data.  This  tgure  of  2.206  Is 
57 Tr  Increase  over  1955,  a  24%  Increase  over 
1970  and  a  12%  Increase  over  1971. 

liong  ago  Congress  gave  the  President  the 
authority  to  employ  personnel  without  re- 
gard to  civil  service  regulations.  Tradition- 
ally, however,  these  positions  ("ungraded") 
were  used  for  those  performing  housekeeping 
functions.  But,  President  Nixon  has  used 
these  ungraded  positions  for  high-level  pol- 
icy emnloyees.  The  committee  reports  hav- 
ing difficulty  getting  information  from  the 
Executive  Office  on  the  specifications  of  work 
done  by  these  ungraded  employees.  The  use 
of  the  ungraded  position  is  one  method 
for  hiding  personnel  so  that  Congress  and 
the  oubllc  have  no  or  little  knowledge  of 
what  work  is  being  done  or  bv  whom. 

The  number  of  personnel  In  upper  level 
and  highly  paid  grades  has  increased  along 
with  the  size  of  the  Executive  Office.  See 
Chart: 


GS  13-18  ($18,737- 
$39,693) 


Executive  level 
«36,00a-$60.000  per 
annum) 


Since  19SS 1%  percent  increase.  175  percent  increase. 

Since  19fi5 57  percent  increase..  47  percent  increase. 

Since  197^ 31  percent  increase..  25  percent  increase. 

Since  1971 21  percent  increase  .  14  percent  increase. 

Staff  in  1972-688...  Staff  In  1972-50. 


In  the  1955-1970  period  the  total  cost  of 
the  White  House  is  estimated  to  have  In- 
creased by  $12,000,000.  During  the  2  year  pe- 
riod (1971  to  1973)  the  cost  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  has  Increased  almost 
89.000.000. 

Recommends:  Congres?;  should  Insure  that 
It  will  receive  adequate  data  on  the  areas  of 
personnel  costs  and  growth  and  the  func- 
tions of  ungraded,  highly  paid  personnel. 
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Summart:  Working  Papers  on  House  Com- 
mittee Organiz^oton  and  Operation;  "The 
Swelling  of  th^  Presidency  and  Its  Im- 
pact ON  CoNGBis"  BY  Thomas  Cronin — 
Select  Commitiee  on  CoMMriTEES,  Pub- 
lished June  197p 

Concentration  df  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  lias  been  an  almost  con- 
tinuing reality  on  a  year  to  year  basis  for  the 
past  40  years.  Wliy  has  the  Presidency  be- 
come so  powerful? f 

1.  Expansion  of  presidential  powers  in 
times  of  emergency.  These  powers  stay  on 
after  emergencies  have  faded. 

2.  Congress  has  iacted  on  the  basis  of  the 
belief  that  wise  mien  need  to  be  assigned  to 
the  White  House  ik  times  of  critical  societal 
problems.  So,  we  nave  the  National  Security 
Counctl,  the  CouqcQ  of  Economic  Advisors 
and  the  Council  cm  Environmental  Quality. 
Once  established,  these  imlts  never  die. 

3.  The  creation  of  special  offices  for  prob- 
lems— I.e.  the  Federal  Energy  Office. 

4.  The  White  House  occupants  frequently 
distrust  members  of  the  permanent  govern- 
ment. I 

5.  As  the  coordlpatlon  of  national  priori- 
ties has  emerged  as  an  Important  activity 
the  White  House  has  convinced  us  that  only 
the  Executive  Office  can  handle  coordination. 

6.  Congress  has  abdicated  more  and  more 
of  Its  authority  to  the  presidency. 

7.  The  White  H<  use  staff  has  included  the 
representation  of  1  nterest  groups.  (Most  dis- 
turbing about  this  (s  that  more  than  100 
presidential  aides  i  re  now  engaged  in  various 
forms  of  selling  aiid  reselling  of  the  Presi- 
dent— evidence  that  these  organizations 
helped  In  Nixon  oampalgn  efforts  indicates 
violations  of  federal  laws.)  Congress  and  the 
cabinet  have  becotne  less  and  less  Involved 
in  the  crucial  decUlon-making  of  the  nation. 
The  nation  has  gnown  executive-dependent. 
Change  is  required  and  yet  the  society's  val- 
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ues  are  rooted  in  a|  faith  in  incrementallsm 
and  a  devotion  to  \<i^at  constitutes  the  exist- 
ing order. 
Recommended  changes  include: 

1.  strengthening  the  political  parties  so 
that  they  are  capalile  of  keepmg  a  check  on 
ovu:  related  leaders;  { 

2.  a  re-evaluatloii  of  the  presidency's  pen- 
chant for  secrecy  and  the  people's  right  to 
know; 

3.  greater  Congressional  attention  to  the 
federal  research  mcney — where  it  goes  and 
the  results  of  the  studies; 

4.  cwblng  of  Congressional  Impulse  to 
establish  new  presidential  agencies; 

5.  better  use  mad^  by  Congress  of  OAO  and 
Congressional  Resekrch  Service — so  that  it 
may  again  lead  government  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  President; 

6.  the  developmetit  of  Standing  Commit- 
tees on  Executive  Office  Operations  In  both 
houses — designed  to  oversee  the  White 
House; 

7.  Congressional  kind  public  i-.-!st->r.ce  -n 
regular  presidential  press  conference — with 
selected  members  of  Congress  among  the 
q^iestiiners. 


Mr.  Chairman 
we  have  well  over 
the  White  House 


I  would  point  out  that 
540  to  550  positions  in 
My  amendment  would 
only  reduce  this  h  y  25  different  positions, 
only  10  at  the  le^  els  of  4  and  5,  none  at 
levels  2  and  3.  It  would  reduce  15  in  the 
supergrades  where  we  have  literally 
dozens  of  them.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  we  have  well  over  2,000  different 
employees  in  the  White  House  staff.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  exact  nimiber  is, 
but  I  think  we  m  ust  take  this  first  step 
to  show  that  we  want  the  regular  sys- 
tem restored,  as  ve  have  lived  under  it 
in  years  past. 

If  we  do  not  d  >  this,  we  are  going  to 
see  the  White  House  government  get 
bigger  and  bigger  down  at  the  White 
House. 

I  recognize,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  said,  thai  this  amendment  was 
not  offered  by  me  6  years  ago  when 
President  Johnson  was  in  office.  I  imag- 
ine he  might  hive  viewed  that  with 
some  misgivings  lif  I  had  offered  that 
amendment.  I  recognize  that.  The  fact 
is  the  problem  wis  growing  then  and  it 
has  grown  on  arid  on  so,  regardless  of 
the  administration  or  the  time,  we  ought 
to  go  ahead  and  take  this  first  big  step. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  do  it,  and 
I  would  hope  that]  this  amendment  pend- 
ing would  be  defeated,  and  that  my 
amendment  woulij  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yi^d? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  (yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSEL0T.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to  cut 
his  staff  accordirig  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  the  House  so  voted,  If 
the  gentleman  offered  such  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Would  the  gentle- 
man support  that  issue? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  Issue  is  not  before 
me.  If  the  gentlepian  offers  an  amend- 
ment, I  might  support  it. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentle- 
man not  think  all  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  name  of  equity  also  ought  to  show 
economy  by  doini :  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  et  me  make  this  com- 
parison to  the  gintleman.  We  have  on 
our  staff  13  or  14 1  ositions. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  well  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Our  positions  do  not  con- 
stitute a  problem  or  a  threat  to  what  I 
think  is  our  form  of  government.  If  it 
were  on  that  level  and  that  serious,  then 
I  think  we  all  should  be  willing  to  make 
a  reduction  in  our  own  staff.  But  the  fact 
that  our  congressional  staff  has  grown 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  got  to  keep 
on  allowing  the  inside  White  House  staff 
to  grow.  I  do  not  want  to  deprive  the 
President  of  his  personnel.  I  say  if  he 
wants  that  kind  of  persormel,  he  ought 
to  go  to  the  Cabinet  involved,  to  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  or  Defense  or  Jus- 
tice, and  so  forth,  to  go  to  the  people 
there  to  get  him  the  basic  information, 
and  to  work  through  his  Cabinet  ofiQcers. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course  the  gen- 
tleman is  well  aware  that  his  amendment 
would  cut  the  staff  from  what  it  is  today, 
and  he  has  made  that  move  to  chop.  I 
certainly  joined  the  gentleman,  I  know, 
many  times  in  trying  to  cut  the  bureauc- 
racy, but  the  reason  this  appears  a  lit- 
tle strange  to  me  at  this  time — is  this 
happens  to  be  also  the  time  that  we  are 
going  through  "the  impeachment  proc- 
ess. We  are  all  aware  that  the  President 
probably  has  10  or  15  or  20  attorneys 
working  on  his  csise,  whereas  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  a  staff  of 
weU  over  100.  Many  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  this  type  amendment 
was  just  an  attempt  or  attack  to  try  to 
reduce  the  few  lawyers  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  on  his  personal  staff. 

I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  gentleman's 
intention  at  all. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  might  have  been 
desirous  if  we  could  have  postponed  this 
vote  until  the  fall,  but  that  Is  not  our 
choice.  The  bill  is  before  us,  and  the 
amendment  is  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Udall)  there 
were— ayes  26,  noes  26. 

recorded    VOTE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  181,  noes  237, 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Bafalis 

Eaker 

Beard 

Bell 

Bevill 

Blackburn 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhm,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 


(Roll  No.  323] 
AYES— 181 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Butler 

Camp 

Carter 

Celerberg 

Chamberlain 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Coughiin 

Crane 


Cronin 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Pindley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Foley 


Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
GUman 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hebert 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Ruber 
Hud nut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Lagomarslno 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lent 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McDade 
McEwen 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Burton,  John 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton.  Phillip 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Casey.  Tex. 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins.  111. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Danielson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  B.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Donobue 


McKlnney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  N.O. 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUler 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Passman 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Powell.  Ohio 
Price.  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson.  N.Y. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Rutb 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Satterfleld 

NOES— 237 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulski 

Ek:khardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford 

Fountain 

Praser 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 


Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubitz 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornton 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whitehurst 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  ni. 

Young,  8.0 

Zion 


Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McFall 

McKay 

Marazitl 

Mathlas.  calif. 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

MUford 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Natcber 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rod!  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 


Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Sikes 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 


Stark 

Steelman 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Tesigue 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thone 

Tiernan 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 


Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

WUson, 

Charles  H., 

calif. 
WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 

worn 

Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 16 


Brasco 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Dorn 
Esch 


Hanna 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hollfleld 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 


Martin,  Nebr. 
MUls 
Mollohan 
Reid 
Rooney,  N.Y. 


So  the  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  77,  noes  336, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


Abzug 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Conyers 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dellums 
Dlngell 
Drinan 
Eilberg 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Baimian 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 


[Roll  No.  324] 

AYES— 77 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Ford 

Giaimo 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Harrington 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Holtzman 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Leggett 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Moss 

Nix 

Obey 

Owens 

NOES— 336 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 


Patman 

Pickle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rosenthal 

Roybca 

Ryan 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Stark 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
wnght 
Yates 


Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
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conaWe 

John.son,  Colo. 

Rogers 

Conlan 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Conte 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Corman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

cotter 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rose 

Coughim 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rostenkowskl 

Crane 

Jordan 

Roush 

Cronln 

Karth 

RouEselot 

Culver 

Kazen 

Roy 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kemp 

Runnels 

Daniel.  Robert 

Ketchum 

Ruppe 

W..  Jr. 

King 

Ruth 

Danlelson 

Kiuczynskl 

St  Germain 

Davis.  S.C. 

Kuykendall 

Sandman 

Davis,  Wis. 

Kyros 

Sarasln 

de  la  Garza 

Lagomarslno 

Sarbanes 

Delaney 

Landgrebe 

Satterfleld 

Dellenback 

Landrum 

Scherle 

Denholm 

Latta 

Schneebell 

Dennis 

Lehman 

Sebellus 

Derwlnskl 

Long,  La. 

Shipley 

Devlne 

Lott 

Shoup 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Shrlver 

Dlggs 

McClory 

Shuster 

Donohue 

McCloskey 

Slkes 

Downing 

MccolUster 

Slsk 

Du}skl 

McCormack 

Skubltz 

Duncan 

McDade 

Slack 

du  Pont 

McEwen 

Smith,  Iowa 

Eckhardt 

McFall 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McKay 

Snyder 

Erlenbom 

McKlnney 

Spence 

Eshleman 

Madden 

Staggers 

Evans,  Colo. 

Madlgan 

Stanton. 

Pascell 

Mahon 

J.  William 

Flndley 

Mallary 

Stanton, 

Pish 

Mann 

James  V. 

Fisher 

Marazltl 

Steed 

Flood 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Steele 

Flynt 

Martin,  N.C. 

Steelman 

Foley 

Mathlas,  CalU. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Forsythe 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Fountain 

Mayne 

Stephens 

Praser 

Mazzoll 

Stratton 

Frellnghuysen 

Melcber 

Stubblefleld 

Frenzel 

Mezvinsky 

Stuckey 

Prey 

Michel 

Studds 

Froehllch 

Mllford 

Symms 

Pulton 

Miller 

Talcott 

F^^qua 

Mlntsb 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Gaydos 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Gettys 

Mizell 

Teague 

Gibbons 

Moakley 

Thomson,  Wis. 

GUman 

Montgomery 

Thone 

Glnn 

Moorhead, 

Thornton 

Gold  water 

Calif. 

Tleman 

Goodllng 

Morgan 

Towell.  Nev. 

Grasso 

Mosher 

Trader 

Gray 

Murphy,  m. 

Treen 

Green.  Greg. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Udall 

Gross 

Murtha 

xniman 

Grover 

Myers 

Van  Deerlln 

Gubsep 

Natcher 

Vander  Jagt 

Gude 

Nedzl 

Veysey 

Gunter 

Nelsen 

Vlgorlto 

Guyer 

Nichols 

Waggonner 

Haley 

O'Brien 

Waldle 

Hamilton 

O'Hara 

Walsh 

Hammer- 

0*NeUl 

Wampler 

schmldt 

Parrls 

Ware 

Hanley 

Passman 

Whalen 

Hanrahan 

Patten 

White 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pepper 

Whltehurst 

Hansen.  Wash 

Perkins 

Whltten 

Harsha 

Pettis 

Widnall 

Hastings 

Pejfser 

Wiggins 

Hays 

Pike 

WUllams 

Hubert 

Powell,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Heinz 

Preyer 

Wilson, 

Helstoskl 

Price,  ni. 

Charles  H., 

Henderson 

Price.  Tex. 

Calif. 

Hicks 

Prltchard 

Winn 

Hlllls 

Qule 

Wyatt 

Hlnshaw 

QulUen 

Wydler 

Hogan 

Rallsback 

Wylle 

Holt 

Randall 

Wyman 

Horton 

Rees 

Yatron 

Hosmer 

Regula 

Howard 

Rhodes 

Young,  Pla. 

Huber 

Rlnaldo 

Young,  111. 

Hudnut 

Roberts 

Young,  S.C. 

Hunt 

Robinson.  Va. 

Young.  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Zablockl 

Jarman 

Rodino 

Zlon 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Roe 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Brasco 

Flowers 

MUls 

Clark 

Hanna 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Daniels, 

Hawkins 

MoUohan 

Domlnlck  V. 

Heckler,  lAass. 

Reld 

Dent 

Hollfleld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dorn 

Lent 

Young,  Oa. 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  McSpadden 

Escb 

Macdonald 
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So  the  amendihent  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annotmced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  CFFEBED  BT  MR.  PICKLE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reak  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSfered  by  Mr.  Pickle:  Page 
9,  Immediately  after  line  22,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  is  atnended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"{  112.  Statement  of  ezpendlttires  for  em- 
ployees. J 

"(a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  each 
House  of  the  Cozigress,  and  make  available 
to  the  public,  reports  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures for  en4>loyees  In  the  White  House 
Office  and  the  Bxecutive  Residence.  Each 
such  report  shall  be  transmitted  no  later 
than  60  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  and  shall  cofitain  a  detailed  statement 
of  such  expenditures  during  the  most  re- 
cent complete  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Each  repcrt  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  contain  (1)  the  name  of  every 
employee  in  the  1  Thlte  House  Office  and  the 
Executive  Residec  ce;  (2)  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriated monejs  paid  to  each  such  em- 
ployee; (3)  the  t  mount  of  reimbursements 
made  by  the  Wliite  House  Office  for  em- 
ployees detailed  i  o  the  White  House  Office 
under  section  10'  ;  and  (4)  a  general  title 
and  general  Job  description  for  each  em- 
ployee." 

(b)  The  table  <f  sections  for  chapter  2  of 
title  3,  United  Sates  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  en<  thereof  the  following  new 
Item:  "112.  Statement  of  expenditures  for 
employees.". 

(c)  The  amen<ment8  made  by  the  fore- 
going provisions  pf  this  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  dscal  years  beginning  after 
June -30,  1974. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  solution  to  mother  problem  of  the 
modern-day  Wtiite  House  OfiBce — the 
problem  being  t  le  lack  of  public  disclo- 
sure of  Who  wo  ks  at  the  White  House, 
how  much  thes!  people  are  being  paid, 
and  what  they  af  e  doing. 

My  amendmefit  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  H.R.  14115,  on  page  9,  after  line 
22. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
President  to  trinsmit  to  each  House  of 
Congress,  60  days  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  a  re  )ort  on  the  expenditures 
to  White  House  employees. 

This  report  niust  contain  four  things: 

First.  The  natne  of  every  employee  in 
the  White  Hoiise  and  Executive  resi- 
dence. 

Second.  The  salary  paid  to  each  em- 
ployee. 

Third.  Reimb  irsements  made  for  em- 
ployees detailed  to  the  White  House  from 
other  agencies. 

Fourth.  A  general 
job  description 


expenditures  open 
talnly,  that  ought 
from  tbe  minds  of 
us. 


title  and  general 
tor  each  employee, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  most  reason- 
able proposal — ine  which  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  >f  the  aisle  will  accept 
unanimously. 

Since  Public  Law  88-454,  passed  in 
1964,  the  Congress  has  published  such 
information  twice  a  year. 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
White  House  to  do  the  same  once  a  year. 

In  1964  it  wai ;  said  by  our  former  col- 
league Oliver  F.  Bolton: 

It  seems  to  mi>  the  very  least  we  can  do 
Is  to   make   our  <  complete   House   and  our 
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or  public  Inspection.  Cer- 
to  take  away  all  doubt 
those  who  are  criticizing 


The  same  princ  iple  should  apply  to  the 
White  House  10  years  later. 

we  are  witnessing  the 
development  of  i  secret  government  in 
the  White  Housej 

We  see  an  anonymous  group  making 
the  decisions  for  our  country — away 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  people. 

How  often  have  we  received  lettera 
from  the  White  pouse  signed  by  people 
we  have  never  hetird  of — nor  do  we  know 
that  person's  duiies? 

How  often  during  the  past  2  years  have 
we  learned  the  ^ames  of  White  House 
staff  personnel  fqr  the  first  time? 

How  often  ha^e  we,  after  the  fact, 

se  people's  jobs  were,' 

have  our  sensibilities 


learned  what  t. 
and  then,  sadly, 
shocked? 

Too  many  t: 
many  times. 

Recently  a  st 
Post  Office  and 
concluded  that 


Mr.  Chairman,  too 


y  made  by  the  House 
ivil  Service  Committee 
ongress  should  receive 
data  on  personnel  and  functions  of  the 
White  House  staff. 

Not  only  should  the  Congress  have  this 

information,  buti  also  should  the  public 

have  easy  access  [to  such  documentation. 

A  hidden,  unknown  governing  group  is 

contrary  to  democracy. 

It  has  no  place  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 
My  amendmer^t  does  no  harm  to  the 
My  amendment's  rc- 
easily  be  met,  as  shown 
ly  reports  of  Congress, 


is  not  good  for  our 


committee's  bill, 
quirements  coul 
by  the  twlce-ye; 
for  more  people 

A  palace  gua: 
basic  principles 

A  palace  guard  can  become  smug,  ar- 
rogant. Independent,  haughty,  and  can 
easily  drift  into  believing  it  is  above  the 
law.  Such  palace  guard  can  literally  con- 
trol or  direct  the  President  himself.  And 
surely  the  guard  can  thwart  and  defeat 
the  legislative  in  ;ent. 

Mr.  Chairmar,  my  amendment  ad- 
dresses itself  to  t^  phenomena  in  a  real, 
and  meaningful,!  way. 

It  does  so  in  a  reasonable  approach. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  amendment 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  vield,  I  will  accept  the 
amendment.  I  approve  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  he  committee. 

I  ask  for  an  "a  ye"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   (Mr.  Pickle)  . 

The  amendmei  it  was  agreed  to.         * 

AMENDMENT  i  JFFERED  BT  MR.  PARRIS 

Mr.  PARRIS.  ilr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offdred  by  Mr.  Parbis:  Page 
8,  line  13,  strike  out 

Page  8,  immediately  after  line  13,  insert 
the  following : 

"(f)(1)   Except 
(2),  no  employee 
tlon  {a)(l),  (a)(: 
be    appointed    fo) 
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is  provided  by  paragrapb 
appointed  under  subsec- 
),  (a)(3),  or  (a)(4)  may 
any    period    or    periods 


which,  m  the  ag  ;regate,  exceed  two  years 


during  the  term  of  one  President,  tmless 

such  employee  has  been  appointed  by  and 
With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  ap- 
pointed imder  subsection  (a)(1),  (a)(2), 
(a)  (3),  or  (a)  (4),  whose  two-year  period  of 
employment  expires  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die,  such  em- 
ployee may  continue  to  be  employed  by  ap- 
pointment without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  for  no  longer  than  the  end  of 
the  first  period  of  30  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  which  oc- 
curs after  such  appointment. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die; 
and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  either  Hotise  Is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  30-day 
period.". 

Mr.  DULSKI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Uke  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me  to 
talk  about  a  situation  that  has  come  to 
be  known  over  the  last  year  generally  as 
the  Watergate  problem  as  it  relates  to 
the  involvement  of  members  of  the  White 
House  staff.  We  have  all  heard  with  sick- 
ening regularity  about  the  overzealous 
misfits  who  have  become  subject  to  pros- 
ecution for  their  abuse  of  power.  They 
were  distressingly  close  to  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States  and  in  some 
instances  they  have  actually  engaged  in 
criminal  misconduct  in  the  name  of  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  when  these  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  perhaps  originally  well 
hitentioned,  get  into  the  rarified  atmos- 
phere of  the  White  House  they  become 
irresponsive  and  totally  unaccoimtable 
to  anyone  other  than  the  President  him- 
self, and  in  many  instances  not  even  to 
him.  They  are  insulated  from  pressures 
and  suggestions  from  the  outside  world. 
Although  many  of  us,  and  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  have  lamented  the  facts 
that  have  been  disclosed  over  the  past 
year,  the  only  positive  step  to  correct 
this  situation  that  I  have  seen  is  my 
amendment.  It  will  minimize  the  possi- 
bility of  a  recurrence  of  the  past  prob- 
lems. 

My  amendment,  very  simply,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  provide  that  in  the 
executive  levels  of  2  through  5,  the  35 
top  administrative  and  executive  assist- 
ants to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  after  the  persons  who  hold  those 
positions  have  served  in  that  capacity 
for  an  aggregate  period  of  2  years,  they 
would  then  become  subject  to  confirma- 
uon  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
™s  would,  Mr.  Chairman,  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  total  flex- 
ibility in  the  appointment  of  his  assist- 
ants and  would  not  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable restraint  on  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  name  his  staff.  He  can  ap- 
point anybody  he  likes.  After  they  serve 
for  2  years,  however,  they  would  then 
become  subject  to  confirmation. 


The  fathers  of  this  Nation,  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  provided  that 
the  Cabinet  oflQcers  who  were  presumed 
to  be  the  closest  advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Congress.  That  is  the  law  today. 
They  did  not  foresee  that  the  President's 
closest  advisers  of  today  are  not  Cabinet 
ofllcers,  but  staff  persormel.  That  is  why 
my  amendment  would  be  consistent  with 
the  original  Intent  of  the  Constitution 
and  would  go  a  long  way  to  preserving 
the  public  interest. 

I  believe  that  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely  and  that  public  business  must 
be  conducted  in  public,  and  that  is  all  we 
are  suggesting.  If  these  gentlemen  con- 
duct the  responsibilities  of  their  ofBce  in 
a  responsible  way  and  are  responsive  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  then 
their  confirmation  will  be  pro  forma,  and 
if  they  do  not  so  conduct  themselves, 
their  confirmation  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult and  it  should  be.  In  any  event  the 
public  interest  will  be  served. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  can  continue  to  permit  the  faceless 
people  in  the  White  House  to  control 
the  American  political  system.  This  pro- 
posal will  add  respMjnsiveness  and  ac- 
countability to  the  members  of  the  staff 
who  wield  awesome  authority  In  the 
name  of  the  President.  I  hope  the  House 
will  see  fit  to  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  present  bill 
as  it  now  stands,  the  President  has  the 
right  to  appoint  35  positions  between 
$36,000  and  $42,500.  What  this  amend- 
ment says  is  that  none  of  these  positions 
can  be  filled  by  the  President  unless  the 
Senate  confirms  them. 

I  am  all  for  Senate  confirmation  in 
most  cases,  but  I  do  think  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  right — we  can  argue  the 
numbers  and  I  think  today  we  are 
getting  a  handle  on  the  numbers  and 
the  infiated  staff  of  the  White  House 
is  going  to  be  reduced  over  the  imme- 
diate years  ahead — but  I  think  just  as 
Members  of  Congress  are  entitled 
to  have  advisers  whom  they  pick  and 
who  cannot  be  vetoed  by  outside  author- 
ity, within  his  own  ambit,  within  his  own 
little  shop,  the  President's  close  advisers 
should  be  appointed  by  him  without  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  regu- 
lar departments.  The  law  will  continue 
to  require  the  assistant  secretaries,  un- 
der-secretaries.  the  heads  of  agencies,  the 
people  with  operating  agencies  who  must 
come  before  the  Congress  and  testify, 
that  these  people  ought  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate;  but  the  amendment  goes 
a  little  too  far.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  says  in  his  amend- 
ment, and  I  commend  him  for  trying  to 
reach  a  problem  that  has  concerned  me ; 
yet  it  goes  a  little  too  far  to  say  that  none 
of  these  people  can  be  appointed  unless 
the  Senate  confirms  them. 

The  other  protection  we  just  added, 
which  also  makes  a  case  against  the 
amendment,  is  that  at  long  last  we  are 
going  to  know  whom  these  anonymous 
people  of  the  White  House  are.  The 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  just  adopted  will  require 


all  these  people  to  be  disclosed  and  we 
can  see  who  these  people  are  and  where 
they  come  from,  what  they  are  paid  and 
what  they  do. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  read  carefully  the  language  of  the 
amendment.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
his  interpretation  that  even  appoint- 
ments could  not  be  made  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  is  in  error. 
The  amendment  would  provide  that  any 
appointments  could  be  made  for  an  ap- 
pointment of  2  years,  but  after  service 
in  that  capacity  for  2  years,  they  would 
be  subject  to  further  approval. 

Mr.  UDALL  I  oversimplified  the 
amendment.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
correcting  me. 

The  principle  is  the  same.  The  Presi- 
dent ought  to  have  the  right  to  have  his 
closest  advisers  selected  by  him  without 
any  Senate  interference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.   DINGEIX 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dxncell:  On 
page  6,  line  24  strike  tbe  period  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  the  White 
House:  Provided,  such  procurement  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  the  regulations  issued 
thereunder." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  here  is  an  amend- 
ment which  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
General  Accovmting  OfQce  and  the 
Comptroller  General. 

It  is  also  an  amendment  which  would 
carry  forward  the  intent  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  have  been  complaining  to  me 
intensively  about  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  expenditures  being  made  around 
the  country  at  "White  Houses." 

History  records  this  Nation  has  one  seat 
of  Government,  one  White  House,  one 
President,  and  that  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment are  conducted  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

All  of  us  will  recall  that  recently  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
reported  after  some  disciission  that  there 
had  been  something  approximating  $17 
million  expended  at  Presidential  resi- 
dences around  the  country. 

While  I  have  no  objection  whatsoever 
to  providing  appropriate  security  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  the  President 
and  to  enable  him  to  communicate  and 
participate  effectively  in  the  Govern- 
ment, I  have  great  feelings  about  the 
failure  of  this  Congress  to  control  ex- 
penditures from  the  public. 

Mr.  DULSBQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  >ield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
be  very  happy  to  accept  this  amendment 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  friend. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
glad  to  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  good  friend.  It  would  be  foolish  for 
me  to  say  more,  except  that  the  amend- 
ment covers  the  expenditures  to  those  of 
governmental  ofHcials  and  limits  the  ex- 
penditures for  Piesidential  residences  to 
those  at  the  White  House  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  where  the  President  is  sup- 
posed to  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeld  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Oingell)  there 
were — ayes  44;  noes  30. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MH.  DINCELI. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  On 
page  8  Immediately  after  line  13,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  other  law,  the  Comp- 
troiler  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  access  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
statistics,  data,  records,  and  other  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  expenditure  of  funds 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  audit  such  expenditures  periodically, 
and  BhaU  report  the  results  of  such  audit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
function  of  this  amendment — as  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  can  understand  from 
the  reading  of  it — is  to  assure  that  the 
expenditures  made  pursuant  to  this  legis- 
lation will  be  subject  to  GAO  audit. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know  and 
understand,  we  have  sought  with  some 
diligence  to  procure,  over  the  years,  in- 
formation with  regard  to  White  House 
expenditures — how  the  moneys  were 
spent,  who  they  were  spent  on,  whether 
they  were  involved  in  Watergate  matters 
and  so  forth.  At  all  turns,  those  who 
have  sought  this  kind  of  information 
have  been  turned  aside  and  advised  that 
this  Is  a  matter  of  high  privilege  of  the 
President. 

To  my  knowledge  the  White  House  is 
the  only  institution  of  Government  which 
is  not  subject  to  GAO  audit — and  if  there 
are  others,  we  certainly  ought  to  see  to 
It  that  they  are  required  to  submit  to 
periodic  GAO  audits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  that  must  be 
clear  in  the  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment is  that  this  amendment  does  not 
relate  to  national  security  events.  The 
legislation  before  us  does  not  relate  to 
national  security  expenditures.  So,  the 
amendment  does  not  Inject  the  GAO,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  into  the  busi- 
ness of  auditing  national  security  ex- 
penditures except  as  otherwise  provided 
elsewhere  by  law. 

The  amendment  relates  only  to  the 
day-to-day  housekeeping  expenditures, 
and  the  expenditures  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  this  bill,  which  are  not  na- 
tional security  undertakings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  a  simple  audit,  as  re- 


quired of  all  goTemmental  undertak- 
ings, including  junctions  inside  the 
Capitol  under  a  similar  amendment  of- 
fered by  me  to  similar  legislation  in  times 
past  relating  to  t  le  functioning  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  ms  hope  that  the  House 
will  adopt  the  ariendment. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friendj  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  The  amendment  specifies  that 
the  Comptroller  C  ■eneral  have  access  to 
any  books,  docum<  nts,  papers,  and  other 
information  perta  ining  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  auth  >rized  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  section  :  05  of  title  3,  United 
States  Code.  The  amendment  also  re- 
quires that  auditsj  be  performed  period- 
ically and  that  reports  on  the  results 
of  the  audits  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Coi^ress. 

This  amendment  is  not  necessary.  If 
enacted,  it  would  pise  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  applicatioD  of  the  authority  the 
Comptroller  Genei-al  now  has,  as  well  as 
conflict  with  certain  other  provisions  of 
section  105  of  title!  3,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  thife  bill. 

The  Comptroller  General  now  is  au- 
thorized to  audit  tftie  expenditures  of  the 
White  House,  and  in  his  report  on  this 
legislation,  which  Is  included  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  hk  raised  no  question 
whatever  as  to  tne  need  for  any  addi- 
tional audit  authcirity. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
General  Accoimtlng  OfBce  in  response  to 
my  request  concerning  this  specific 
amendment  and  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  recommended  against  adoption 
of  the  amendment.  I  will  Include  the 
Comptroller  General's  letter  In  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  ivy  remarks. 

One  provision  df  section  105  of  title  3, 
United  States  Coc  e,  would  be  in  conflict 
with  the  provisio  is  of  the  amendment. 
Subsection  (d)  ol  such  section  105  au- 
thorizes appropria  tions  to  pay  official  re- 
ception, entertainment,  and  representa- 
tion expenses,  to  be  expended  at  the 
discretion  of  thd  President,  and  ac- 
counted for  solely  on  his  certificate.  This 
language  is  similir  to  language  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  several  years,  and, 
of  course,  precludes  an  audit  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  It  would  be  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment. 

Since  the  Genfral  Accoimtlng  Office 
now  has  all  the  [auditing  authority  It 
needs,  and  since  the  amendment  would 
be  in  conflict  wit  i  the  one  provision  of 
Krhlch  I  have  referred 
the   amendment   be 
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the  reported  bill 
to,    I   urge   that 
defeated. 

The     Comptroler 
follows: 

Washing'  on,  D.C,  June  24, 1974. 
Hon.  Thaodetts  J.  E  cilsiu. 
Chairman,  CommUtee  on  Post   Office  and 
Civil  Service,  ITouse  of  Representatives 
Deas  Mr.  Craism  in:  This  refers  to  the  in- 
formal request  of   the  Committee  staff  on 
June  21,  1974,  that  this  Office  provide  com- 
ments on  two  amendments  to  the  bill  HJl. 
14715    of    the   93d  Congress   as   reported   to 
the  House  on  June  11.  1974.  which  have  been 
proposed  by  Repreaentatlve  John  D.  DlngeU. 
See  pages   E3968  and  £3969.   Congressional 
Record  for  June  18,|  1974. 
The  amendmentii  proposed  are  as  follows: 
"Proposed  amen(faients  by  Mr.  Dingell  on 
Hit.  14715,  as  repoi  ted 
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"1.  On  page  6  of  1[.R.  14715,  as  reported, 
line  24,  strike  the  pe  :iod  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 'at  the  White  House.' 

"2.  On  page  8  of  H.B.  14715,  as  reported, 
between  lines  13  and  14.  insert  the  following: 

"'(f)  Notwlthstar  ding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  sectloii  or  any  other  law.  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  access  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  statistics,  dfta,  records,  and  other 
Information  pertainli  ig  to  the  expenditure  of 
funds  to  carry  out  th  e  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  audit  sucii  expenditures  periodi- 
cally, and  shall  repcrt  the  results  of  such 
audit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress."' 

We  understand  the  purpose  of  the  first 
amendment  as  being  to  limit  public  expendi- 
tiu^s  on  the  Executive  Residence,  as  author- 
ized by  H.R.  14715.  to  those  incurred  with 
respect  to  the  specl^c  residence  located  at 
16(J0  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In  Washington. 
D.C.  Its  further  purpose  appears  to  be  to  ex- 
press the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  au- 
thorization of  expenditures  provided  by  H.R. 
14716  for  maintenance,  operation,  improve- 
ment and  preservation  of  a  residence  would 
not  extend  to  such  expenditures  at  private 
residences  of  the  President. 

In  this  connection  ^ve  call  attention  to  the 
Report  to  Congress  i)f  this  Office,  B-156950, 
December  18,  1973.  oopy  enclosed,  in  which 
we  reported  on  certain  expenditures  at  Key 
Blscayne  and  San  Clemente  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  President  In  that  report  we  rec- 
ommend enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  strengthen  control  over  expenditures 
on  residences  of  the  President.  See  pages  78 
and  79  of  the  enclosed  report.  We  note  that 
the  bill,  HJt.  11499,  93rd  Congress,  introduced 
on  November  15,  l673,  would  implement, 
generally,  the  recominendations  made  In  our 
report.  I 

With  respect  to  thfs  amendment  proposed 
to  5  U.S.C.  105(c)  as  amended  by  HJl.  14716. 
we  recognize  that  the  expenditures  author- 
ized by  HJl.  14715  with  respect  to  the  Execu- 
tive Residence  are  different  in  purpose  from 
those  required  for  pfotectlon  of  the  mcimi- 
bent  of  the  Office  if  the  Presidency  with 
which  our  report  B-155950  and  HJl.  11499 
are  concerned.  The  txpendltures  authorized 
by  HJl.  14715  for  the  Executive  Residence  are. 
we  believe,  applicable  uniquely  to  the  resi- 
dence known  as  the  White  House  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  w«  agree  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Representative  Dingell  would 
make  this  perfectly  clear.  In  that  connec- 
tion see  3  U.S.C.  \09\  and  110.  in  which  this 
residence  is  referred  to  as  the  "Executive 
Mansion"  and  the  fwhlte  House",  respec- 
tively. J 

The  second  amendment  proposed  by  Rep- 
resentative Dingell  would  further  amend  3 
VS.C.  105  by  the  addition  of  a  new  subsec- 
tion (f).  as  quoted  above,  which  would  give 
this  Office  specific  authority  to  audit  expen- 
ditures authorized  linder  that  section  and 
to  have  access  to  documents  necessary  for 
such  audit.  [ 

In  our  report  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  on  H.B.  14716.  dated 
May  22, 1974.  we  recommended  that  the  Com- 
mittee include  in  its  report  on  the  bill  a 
statement  to  the  effdct  that  certain  language 
appearing  in  the  b^ll  as  introduced  which 
would  have  permitted  appointment  of  per- 
sonnel "without  regkrd  to  any  provision  of 
law"  should  not  bq  construed  to  deny  or 
diminish  the  authority  of  this  Office  to  ex- 
amine records  and  audit  accounts  covering 
expenditures  authorized  by  the  bill.  We  be- 
lieve our  authority  as  provided  by  the  Budg- 
et and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  the  Act  of 
Jime  10,  1921.  chapter  18.  42  Stat.  20.  aa 
amended,  is  sufficiently  broad  to  give  us  the 
authority  which  would  be  specifically  pro- 
vided by  Representative  Dingell's  second 
amendment.  See,  especially,  sections  312  aad 
313  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921, 
tupra,  31  UjS.C.  53  and  64. 

Therefore,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sible ambiguity  with  respect  to  the  authority 
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of  this  Office  as  provided  by  the  Budget  and 
Accoimtlng  Act,  we  recommend  against 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  However,  al- 
though the  language  "without  regard  to  any 
provision  of  law"  In  connection  with  ap- 
pointments has  been  deleted  from  the  bill 
as  reported,  we  believe  the  report  of  the 
Committee  might  weU  include  a  statement 
that  the  Comptroller  General's  authority  to 
audit  and  have  access  to  documents  as  con- 
tained In  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  is  applicable  to  expendltiires  made 
under  the  amended  section,  3  U.S.C.  106. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  F.  Kellzk, 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 

States. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Is  the  gentleman  ad- 
vising me  that  this  amendment  is  not 
necessary  in  the  light  of  the  legislative 
history  and  the  language  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  all  other  laws  requiring  the 
GAO  and  the  Comptroller  General  to 
audit  White  House  accoimts? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  makes 
that  statement  and  the  gentleman  op- 
poses the  amendment? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  would  say  yes,  because, 
as  the  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral specified,  especisdly  in  the  last  para- 
graph, "sections  312  and  313  of  the 
Budget  and  Accoimtlng  Act,  1921,  31 
U.S.C.  53  and  54,"  and  he  goes  on: 

Therefore,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sible ambiguity  with  respect  to  the  authority 
of  this  office  as  provided  by  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  we  recommend  against 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Then  I  have  a  unan- 
imous consent  request,  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
light  of  the  comments  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  amendment  just 
offered  by  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AUENDMENT  OrrEKED  BT  MR.  WHALEN 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whalen  :  Add  a 
new  section  to  the  bill  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstandmg  the  provisions  of 
section  105  of  title  3,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  em- 
ployees of  the  White  House  Office  receiving 
basic  pay  at  the  rate  for  level  n  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  continue  to  receive  basic  pay 
at  the  rate  for  level  n  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position 
they  occupy  on  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  substance  of  this  measure.  In- 
deed, I  think  It  was  strengthened  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Pickle  amendment. 

However,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
Inequities  which  I  believe  are  created  as 
a  result  of,  in  effect,  changing  the  rules 
In  the  middle  of  the  game. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  intro- 
duced this  amendment.  What  does  this 
amendment  propose  to  do? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  pre- 
serves the  substance  of  the  committee 
bill.  It  will  retain  the  Executive  n  level 
at  Ave  persons. 

What  it  will  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
"hold  harmless"  or  provide  a  grand- 
father clause  for  the  other  nine  who  are 
in  the  Executive  n  level  at  the  present 
time.  Attrition  will  take  care  of  the  situ- 
ation. As  these  individuals  leave  their 
jobs,  then,  of  course,  those  jobs  would 
be  filled  at  the  Executive  m  leveL 

Why  have  I  offered  this  amendment? 
As  I  suggested,  I  think  it  would  cer- 
tainly impose  a  hardship  on  these  nine 
individuals  in  the  White  House  who 
would  have  to  take  a  cut  of  $2,500.  Not 
only  that,  but  I  think  we  in  this  body 
would  be  doing  them  an  injustice. 

This  would  at  the  most  cost  about 
$22,500  this  year,  and  it  certainly  will 
not  impose  any  added  cost  burden  on  the 
taxpayers. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  kind 
of  an  approach.  The  Members  will  re- 
member that  a  year  ago  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy, CIED.  That  amendment  provided  for 
approval  for  the  head  of  that  agency  by 
the  Senate  upon  the  vacation  of  that 
position  by  the  present  incumbent.  We 
have  done  the  same  thing  for  various 
other  agencies  of  Government  in  situa- 
tions where  we  have  changed  the  ground 
rules. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  offering  his 
amendment. 

I  offered  this  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  be  only  fair  and  just 
for  those  who  have  made  their  plans  to 
live  in  Washington,  who  have  accepted 
jobs  and  have  set  their  economic  struc- 
ture. 

I  believe  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
should  adopt  this  amendment,  in  all 
fairness. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  believe  the  amendment 
is  very  much  warranted.  I  think  If  the 
amendment  is  passed,  it  will  make  the 
bill  seem  much  less  like  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  these  people  who  are  employed 
at  the  White  House.  I  strongly  support 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whaibn). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Carney  of 
Ohio)  there  were — ayes  63,  noes  5. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MB.   ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of^- 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  'Eckmarot:  Oi 
page  7,  line  5.  strike  "and"  and  all  that  fo^ 
lows  down  through  "certificate"  on  line  9, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followlr 
",  Provided,  That  the  Comptroller  Gene 
shall  be  furnished  such  information  relating 
to  such  exi>endlture  as  he  may  request  ani 
access  to  aU  necessary  books,  document 
papers,  and  records,  relating  to  such  expend 
ture  in  order  that  he  may  determine  whethe 
the  expenditure  was  for  payment  of  officlstl 
reception,  entertainment,  and  representatl^ 
expenses". 


a 


Mr.   ECKHARDT.   Mr.  Chairman, 
voted  against  the  Pickle  amendment  ti 
reduce  the  number  of  the  President's 
staff.  I  supported  the  last  amendment.   1 

This  amendment  is  in  no  sense  offered 
as  any  restriction  on  either  staff  or  on 
fimds.  It  is  offered  merely  to  take  an  ex- 
ception out  of  the  bill  which  I  think  li 
imdesirable  when  made  respecting  eithe;  ■ 
the  President  or  any  other  officer  of 
Government. 

That  is  the  provision  that  the  Presi 
dent  may  on  his  sole  account  determine 
whether  an  expenditure  for  entertain* 
ment  purposes  and  other  receptions  is  to 
be  valid.  In  other  words,  the  provision 
excepts  him  from  an  examination  of  th^ 
Comptroller  General.  [ 

This  amendment  leaves  the  discretiom 
with  the  President  to  expend  the  funds 
but  provides  that  the  Comptroller  Gen^ 
eral  shall  have  access  to  information  t0 
determine  whether  the  expenditure  wafc 
for  payment  of  official  receptions,  entert 
taitilng,  representations,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Comptroller  Geni- 
eral,  and  he  tells  me  it  is  a  workabl^ 
process.  He  assures  me  that  the  provl|^ 
sions  would  not  be  under  the  Adminlsl 
trative  Procedures  Act.  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  We  would  have  only  our  own  rept 
resentative.  the  Comptroller  General,  del 
termine  whether  or  not  the  funds  werk 
expended  in  the  manner  for  which  they 
were  authorized  and  appropriated.       ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  were  not  enacted 
it  would  open  a  very  broad  field,  a  very 
broad  loophole  in  avoiding  reporting  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  because  th* 
provisions  of  title  m,  section  102,  conf 
ceming  the  compensation  of  the  Presif 
dent  limits  to  $50,000  the  amount  whidfc 
may  be  expended  solely  upon  his  &cf 
counting. 

Section  102  is  the  provision  statinc 
that  $50,000  to  assist  in  defraying  exl 
penses  relating  to  and  resulting  from  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  may  b^ 
expended  solely  upon  the  President's 
accounting. 

Under  this  act  he  can  make  any  e»- 
penditure  for  entertainment  or  for  repi 
resentation.  et  cetera,  and  would  be  fr( 
from  any  accounting,  and  this  woul 
raise   the   $50,000   to   any   figure.   So 
simply  urge  that  at  least  our  own  gua: 
ian  of  our  own  expenditures  and  o 
budget  be  able  to  review  an  expenditure 
and  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  i^ 
fact  for  the  purposes  appropriated  an^ 
authorized. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tl^ 
gentleman  shield? 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  per- 
sonally inclined  to  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  but  in  so  doing  that 
I  want  to  make  sure  we  do  not  so  ham- 
string the  President  that  he  does  not 
have  an  adequate  staff  and  allowance.  I 
believe  that  he  ought  to  have  a  sufficient 
entertainment  allowance  so  that  when 
people  came  to  visit  him  that  he  can  en- 
tertain them  in  a  similar  way  that  our 
leaders  are  entertained  abroad. 

So  in  supporting  the  amendment  I  am 
not  attempting  to  reduce  the  President's 
reception  and  entertainment  allowance. 
And  I  wish  to  make  sure  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  that  he  makes  no 
change  in  the  words  "at  the  sole  discre- 
tion of  the  President,"  that  is,  the  Presi- 
dent can  decide  how  to  spend  the  money? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  amendment  simply 
adds  a  provision  to  make  sure  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  can  look  over 
the  expenditures,  in  the  same  way  that 
he  makes  a  determination  on  military 
expenditures  or  any  other  expenditures 
of  the  Government. 

If  that  is  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  then  I  think  it  would 
have  a  very  wholesome  effect  on  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels  to  know  that  the 
Comptroller  General  could  look  at  the 
Items. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  not  only  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
but  that  is  the  express  language.  The  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  is  left  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  merely  to 
observe  that  this  amendment  on  the  face 
of  it  is  the  kind  one  does  not  object  to. 
But  I  take  the  time  to  look  beyond  that 
comment  and  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  for  his 
objectivity  in  accepting  the  amendment. 

I  am  sure  that  too  often  the  Members 
have  noticed  that  when  a  bill  is  brought 
to  the  floor  and  someone  in  good  faith 
offers  an  amendment  one  of  the  first 
arguments  against  it  is  that  we  must  pro- 
tect the  bill,  and  that  one  cannot  retreat 
from  the  masterpiece  that  a  committee 
has  produced  for  us. 

So  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  should  be  complimented  for  ac- 
knowledging that  this  bill,  as  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  was  not  perfect, 
and  now  that  it  has  been  subject  to 
further  modification  and  perfection,  the 
new  package  is  becoming  acceptable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  ECKHARDT 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr.    Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt  :  Page 
9,  line  4  strike  the  period  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: "and  by  deleting  'and  accounted  for  on 
his  certificate  solely'  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  *,  Provided,  That  the  Comptr<dl€r 
General  shcQl  be  furnished  such  information 
relating  to  such  expenditure  as  he  may  re- 
quest and  access  to  all  necessary  books,  doc- 
uments, papers,  and  records,  relating  to  such 
expenditure  In  order  that  he  may  determine 


whether  the  expenditure 
of  traveling  expenses 
United  States'." 


was  for  payment 
If  the  President  of  the 


expe  uses 


Mr.  ECKHARDT 
is  merely  a  related 
spect  to  travel 
the  same   thing 
penses  as  the  othei 
entertainment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT 
tleman  from  Arizoni  l 

Mr.  UDALL.  I 
yielding. 

I  am  going  to  support 
also.  But  I  again  wafct 
I  believe  the  Pi 
States  ought  to  travel 
the  public  interest 
to  have  a  right  to 
have  a  right  to  travfel 
be  able  to  take  staff 

But  I  think  on 
Watergate  is  in — i 
reading — one  of 
of  Jeb  Magruder 
they  discovered 
arrested  at  Waterg4te 
House  staff — 


Mr.  Chairman,  this 
imendment  with  re- 
.  It  does  exactly 
r^pecting   travel  ex- 
did  with  respect  to 


th! 


We  had  no  idea 
out.  After  all,  we 


that 


Mr.  ECKHARDT. 


Chairman,  will  the 

I  yield  to  the  gen- 

thafik  the  gentleman  for 

this  amendment 

to  emphasize  that 

It  of  the  United 

when  he  thinks 

equires  it;  he  ought 

travel;  he  ought  to 

fimds;  he  ought  to 

vith  him. 

of  the  lessons  of 

( ,nd   I  remember  so 

drafts  of  the  book 

uho  said  that  when 

one  of  the  men 

was  on  the  White 


that 


we  could  not  get  him 
government. 


were  the 

One  of  the  thingj  that  had  led  people 
in  the  White  Housa  to  believe  that  they 
were  the  Government  was  that  there 
were  certain  fimda  no  one  had  to  ac- 
count for. 

As  I  recall,  there  i  /as  publicity  recently 
that  the  gentleman  If  rom  California  (Mr. 
RoYBAL)  determineid  that  one  of  these 
White  House  special  project  funds  ac- 
tually paid  the  air  :  are  and  salary  for  a 
man  to  go  to  Los  ,^geles  to  commit  a 
burglary.  This  was  one  of  the  non- 
accoimtable  special  funds. 

I  think  all  of  us,  Democrats,  Republi- 
cans, whoever  is  in  the  White  House  or 
in  an  arm  of  Goveri  iment,  ought  to  know 
that  the  GAO  has  the  right  to  come  in 
and  audit  these  ti  avel  expenses.  It  is 
going  to  make  all  of  us  a  little  more  care- 
ful, and  it  is  going  fco  make  Presidents  a 
little  more  careful  iind  accountable,  and 


that  is  the  some 

come  out  of  this  lei 

Mr.  ECKHARD 

man  for  his  comme 


the  good  that  will 
lation. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 
ts. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.! 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.    I 

Does  this  type  if  overview  apply  to 
junkets  taken  by  Congressmen?  Does  it 
take  a  good  look  at  that? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  on  a  bill  to  re- 
quire that  with  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  favor  thfit,  but,  of  course,  we 
cannot  get  to  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LANDGREHE.  Why  can  we  not 
get  to  it?  It  has  betn  a  thorn  in  my  side 
of  a  good  many  of  my  constituents  for 
years — especially  tiiose  lameduck  junk- 
ets. Also,  sir,  is  it  hot  strange  that  this 
Democrat-controlled  Congress  would 
mandate  overview  of  actions  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  that  ^  has  not  yet  applied 
to  itself? 


r 
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[  am  coauthor  of  a 


we  ought  to  con- 

lot  asking  the  Pres- 
jlicly  at  all,  or  his 


bill  to  restore  the  publication  of  travel. 
That  is  not  in  this  pill.  The  gentleman 
knows  I  could  not  ^ut  it  in  here  if  I 
wanted  to. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  phairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  %  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thai^  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  support  that  als{^.  For  years  we  have 
had  the  often  painful  procedure  of  hav- 
ing put  in  the  Cosgressional  Record 
pages  of  details  about  who  among  our 
colleagues  and  staff  spent  what  for  travel, 
and  we  have  accounted  publicly  for  it  all 
of  those  years.  I  tt 
tinue  doing  it. 

Remember,  we  are  | 
ident  to  account  pi 
staff.  We  are  simply  saying  the  Comp- 
troller General  can  do  in  and  examine  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  jl  may  say  this,  the 
gentleman  from  Amzona  is  absolutely 
right.  We  have  not  only  given  the  right  to 
the  people  to  know  itknd  the  opportunity 
to  newspapers  to  fine  it  out,  but  up  until 
recently  we  have  aciually  required  that 
it  be  published  in  I  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  restored. 

But  I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
even  now  a  newsman  can  find  out  where 
we  travel,  as  I  understand  the  law. 

It  Is  not  quite  as  donvenient  as  it  for- 
merly had  been.        1 

I  want  to  conclude  very  briefiy  by  say- 
ing this,  that  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona is  absolutely  correct.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  curb  the  President's  dis- 
cretion with  respect  jto  where  he  travels. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  ihe  committee  quite 
properly  extended  tie  amount  available 
imder  his  discretion  from  $40,000  to 
$100,000.  All  this  sats  is  that  the  $100,- 
000  worth  of  discretionary  travel  will  be 
explained  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  our  representatives.  That  is  all 
my  amendment  deed. 

Mr.    LANDGREB] 
will  the  gentleman  yi 


Mr. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT. 
tleman  from  Indians 

Mr.  LANDGREB] 
would  like  to  ask 
more  question  in  a 
receive  from  my  coi 


Chairman, 
Id? 
I  yield  to  the  gen- 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 
the  gentleman  one 
^ery  friendly  way.  I 
imittee  a  confiden- 


tial personal  report  once  a  month  and 
I  cannot  even  make  out  from  that  re- 
port what  it  costs  for  my  own  trip  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  have  a  look  at 
the  pineapple  industry  that  is  leaving 
our  coxmtry  and  goi|ig  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  they  ^eem  to  have  people 
who  want  to  work  pnd  where  the  gov- 
ernment wants  to  hive  them.  So  frankly 
I  am  concerned  atjout  us  sort  of  nit- 
picking the  President  since  he  is  elected 
by  the  people  for  a  4-year  term.  I  do 
not  know  why  we  are  getting  all  that 
upset  about  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
nitpicking.  I  am  si^nply  providing  that 
the  ordinary  processes  for  determining 
how  money  that  is  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  is  spent. 


The  CHAIRMAN 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 
The    question    wits   taken;    and   the 


The  question  is  on 
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Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  53,  noes 
24. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  amendments,  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SiSK,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  14715)  to  clarify  existing  author- 
ity for  employment  of  White  House  Office 
and  Executive  Residence  personnel,  and 
emploj-ment  of  personnel  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  emergencies  involving  the  na- 
tional security  and  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1184,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendjnent  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOnON  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MALLARY 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  am  in  its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mallary  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
Hii.  14715  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  clarify  existing  authority  for 
employment  of  the  White  House  Office 
and  Executive  Residence  personnel,  and 
lor  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

"There  was  no  objection. 


TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1975 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  15544)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  genersil 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  3  hours 
and  that  the  time  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RoBisoN)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15544) ,  with  Mr. 
SisK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1 V2  hours  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  will  be 
recognized  for  1 1/2  hours. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  bringing  this  bill  here 
today  is  done  with  some  mixed  emotions. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  an  impor- 
tant bill  that  involves  as.  much  work  as 
this  one  finished  to  a  point  where  we  can 
bring  it  to  the  House;  but  the  sad  part 
of  it  is  that  today  I  am  appearing  here 
for  the  last  time  on  a  regular  appropria- 
tion bill  with  my  warm  and  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Robison).  who  has  announced  that  he 
will  retire  from  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  term. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Robison)  has  worked  with  me  for  a  great 
many  years  on  this  bill.  I  have  grown 
very  fond  of  him  and  formed  a  very 
warm  attachment  to  him,  because  I  have 
come  to  know  him  for  not  only  a  very 
able  and  dedicated  lawmaker,  but  as  a 
warm  and  trusted  personal  friend.  I 
know  that  his  departure  will  leave  a  big 
pair  of  shoes  to  be  filled,  because  the 
service  he  has  rendered  has  been  of  such 
a  high  quality  and  caliber,  that  his  going 
will  be  a  very  distinct  loss  to  our  coimtry. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  for  all  the  patience  and  considera- 
tion and  help  that  he  has  given  me  in 


the  hard  job  of  working  this  bill.  He  is  a 
man  who  does  his  homework.  He  comes 
probably  better  prepared  to  the  com- 
mittee than  any  of  us,  and  he  has  made 
many,  many  very  fine  contributions  to 
the  quality  of  this  bill.  My  family  extends 
to  him  and  to  his  family  our  warm  good 
wishes  for  his  enjoyment  of  his  retii-e- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  brought 
here  today  does  reduce  the  budget  re- 
quest by  a  little  over  $69  million,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  outgo 
of  funds  during  the  1975  fiscal  year  by 
about  $75  million,  which  apparent  dis- 
crepancy comes  about  because  of  some 
changes  in  methods  of  funding.  The  bill, 
though,  is  about  $735,670,000  under  the 
last  year.  This  is  somewhat  of  a  mislead- 
ing figure  which  I  think  I  should  explain. 

This  reduction  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  two  major  Items  in  this  bill 
have  been  transferred  to  other  sources 
of  funding.  The  disaster  bill  funds  which 
were  in  the  bill  last  year  have  been 
transferred  to  another  committee,  and 
that  accounts  for  about  $400  million. 
Then,  the  items  of  tlie  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  maintenance  and 
upkeep  of  buildings  and  the  funding  of 
new  construction  is  now  under  the  new 
Public  Buildings  Fund  which  means  that 
all  agencies  of  the  (jrovernment  are  now 
required  to  pay  rent  into  this  fund.  So. 
the  $680  million  that  was  in  the  bill 
last  year  as  direct  appropriations  for 
these  activities  has  been  eliminated  in 
this  bill  and  has  now  been  spread 
throughout  all  the  appropriations  bills  in 
the  form  of  rent  items  for  all  of  these 
various  agencies  of  the  Government. 

This  being  the  first  year  for  this  new 
approach,  the  committee  has  had  some 
considerable  problems  trying  to  put  it  to- 
gether in  the  proper  form.  We  were  in- 
volved with  the  full  committee  in  the 
policy  that  made  a  flat  10-percent  cut 
in  the  rent  item  throughout  all  the  bills, 
so  the  total  fimd  that  this  income  would 
set  up  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  original  estimate,  but  since  there  Is 
going  to  be  a  substantial  surplus  In  the 
item  anyway  over  and  above  what  is 
being  appropriated,  we  think  that  the 
rent  cut  was  very  modest.  It  probably 
could  have  been  considerably  more 
without  doing  any  serious  harm. 

The  Government  occupies  about  10,000 
buildings,  3,000  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment owns  itself  and  the  other  7,000 
of  which  are  being  rented  from  private 
owners.  Nearly  all  of  these  buildings  are 
being  carried  under  GSA  as  rental.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  this  new  system  of 
funding  is  that  this  makes  each  agency 
account  for  the  space  it  occupies  and 
gives  Congress  a  better  handle  on  what 
their  space  usage  is.  Hopefully,  it  will 
have  some  deterring  effect  on  this  very 
pronounced  proliferation  of  space  re- 
quirements which  seems  to  prevsul 
throughout  the  Grovernment. 

The  bill  this  year  involves  about  $54 
billion,  but  only  $5,507,497,000  is  money 
over  which  this  subcommittee  had  some 
control  as  it  worked  on  the  bill.  The  other 
items  in  the  bill  are  more  or  less  fixed 
costs  that  are  carried  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  record,  but  over  which  we 
had  no  jurisdiction.  The  biggest  Item  Is 
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the  $31  billion  that  will  be  used  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  put  together 
the  estimate  on  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  was  $30.5  billion,  but  the  lat- 
est information  we  have  is  that  this  figure 
now  stands  at  $31.5  billion. 

Last  year  these  uncontrolled  items  to- 
taled $46,223,168,000.  This  year  they 
total  $49,147,884,000.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  total  bill  is  $2,289,946,- 

000  more  than  last  year. 

Included  in  some  of  these  other  Items 
are  refunds  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  customs  receipts  that  we  col- 
lect for  them  and  about  $9  billion  in  trust 
Items. 

We  have  granted,  because  of  Increases 
In  workloads,  a  2,000  increase  in  the  man- 
power requested  in  all  the  items  in  this 
bill. 

We  have  tried  to  put  in  the  report  a 
comparison  of  the  revenues  provided  for 
In  this  bill  as  compared  to  the  previous 
year.  While  all  of  them  show  an  increase. 

1  think  that  careful  consideration  will 
show  that  most  of  these  increases  axe 
more  or  less  uncontrollable  or  of  the 
mandatory  type. 

For  instance,  the  agency  that  had  to 
ask  for  rent  money  for  the  first  time  has 
an  automatic  increase  in  the  amount  it 
requested,  and  those  who  have  had  in- 
creases in  workload  and  increases  in  their 
pay  scales  have  had  to  ask  for  more 
money  for  that. 

We  have  pretty  much,  I  think,  held  to 
the  prior  work  level  that  the  modest 
increases  and  extra  work  seemed  to 
indicate. 

We  have  had  some  Interest  lately  in 
an  issue  that  involved  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  and  I  think  if  the  Members  will 
read  the  bill,  they  will  find  we  have  done 
very  well  by  the  Customs  Service  in  this 
bill.  We  have  also  placed  some  language 
In  the  bill  that  restricts  their  funds 
solely  to  their  activities,  and  while  the 
issue  that  may  have  concerned  many  of 
them  at  the  border  may  have  to  be  de- 
cided somewhere  else,  I  can  assure  the 
Members  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  will  cause  any  problems,  because 
we  have  a  very  heavy  increase  in  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  That 
has  been  caused  by  a  constant  increase 
in  the  number  of  people  crossing  our 
borders,  in  the  niunber  of  vehicles  that 
cross  our  borders,  and  in  the  amount  of 
cargo  that  is  imported  and  exported. 

I  think  of  all  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment over  the  years,  considering  the  In- 
crease in  the  work  they  are  doing  and 
the  increase  in  the  manpower  as  com- 
pared to  what  they  used  to  do,  this  is 
probably  as  favorable  as  that  of  any 
other  agency  of  Government  that  any- 
one can  think  of. 

There  will  probably  be  some  interest  in 
the  GSA  items. 

We  tried  to  work  this  new  bill  out  In 
as  satisfactory  a  way  as  we  could.  I  want 
to  tell  the  Members  that  despite  what 
else  they  may  hear,  the  committee  has 
tried  Its  best  to  put  this  program  in  the 
proper  form  and  to  give  the  GSA  the 
assets  and  resources  it  said  it  needed. 

We  have  recommended  $871  million. 
We  restricted  some  items,  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  we  have  allowed  the  exact 
amount  that  they  said  they  needed. 


We  have  made  a  $101  million  cut  In 
the  Building  Sjrvice  item,  but  then  we 
gave  them  a  substantial  amount  more 
than  they  had  1  ist  year. 

This  may  ha  ve  been  too  deep  a  cut.  I 
still  have  a  soinewhat  open  mind  on  it, 
but  involved  ii  this,  of  course,  is  the 
servicing  and  upkeep  of  all  those  build- 
ings over  whicl  they  have  Jiuisdiction. 

They  have  IJo  buy  the  soap  and  the 
toilet  paper  and  all  the  other  supplies, 
and  they  have  to  fix  floors  and  fix  roofs 
and  do  all  sorts  of  things.  There  has  been 
some  complaint  that  the  so-called  janitor 
service  they  reader  has  not  been  of  a  high 
enough  quality.  We  are  sure  they  are  try- 
ing to  improve  that,  and  we  think  they 
will  have  some  funds  here  with  which  to 
do  that.  If  they  really  need  more  money 
and  can  justify  their  need  for  it,  I  believe 
we  would  be  tlie  first  to  go  along  with  it, 
because  we  want  a  better  service  to  be 
provided  for  all  these  various  buildings 
which  the  Government  uses  and  in  which 
the  Government  carries  on  Its  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have  a  problem 
concerning  the  item  for  the  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences that  hafe  grown  up  in  that  area 
except  here  on  the  House  floor.  We  be- 
came aware  thet  the  issue  was  the  sort  of 
thing  that  could  not  have  been  settled  fi- 
nally either  in  the  subcommittee  or  in  the 
full  committee.  We  have  brought  the  item 
here  In  the  b^st  form  in  which  I  think 
it  could  be  presented,  in  order  for  it  to 
be  considered  In  the  House,  solely  on  its 
merits,  so  the  Members  can  work  their 
will. 

I  understand  that  amendments  will  be 
offered,  and  the  only  thing  I  am  anxious 
for  is  to  see  the  House  decide  this  Issue 
once  and  for  all  so  that  we  will  have  that 
decision  as  guidance. 

The  House  jias  just  finished  Its  work 
on  a  legislative  authorization  bill  that 
hopefully  will  solve  two  of  the  knottiest 
problems  we  tave,  and  those  deal  with 
the  special  assistance  to  the  President 
and  the  White  House  office.  These  items 
have  grown  oyer  the  years,  sort  of  like 
"Topsy,"  with  Executive  orders  being 
used  as  the  authority.  Now  under  rule 
XXI  items  nca  authorized  are  subject  to 
points  of  order. 

Since  this  «sue  came  up  last  year  we 
on  the  subcommittee  have  been  quite 
insistent  that  the  administration  submit 
proposed  language  to  deal  with  these 
subjects  in  a  nroper  way. 

The  House jtoday  has  worked  Its  will, 
and  at  the  proper  time  we  will  offer 
amendments  In  the  bill  to  conform  with 
the  language  an  the  bill  which  was  jiist 
passed.  If  fiuiher  changes  may  be  made 
in  the  bill  waen  It  finishes  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  qonference,  of  course,  the 
other  body  then  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  amending  these  items  again 
to  further  conjform  with  the  law. 

We  stsked  jfor  waivers  of  points  of 
order  on  thesi  two  items  as  the  only  way 
we  could  deyise  to  properly  deal  with 
the  subject,  ince  the  delay  in  bringing 
the  legislative  proposals  to  the  Congress 
was  such  that  the  Legislative  Committee 
that  presented  the  bill  this  afternoon  has 
had  to  work  under  high  pressure  even 
to  clear  it  bqfore  the  time  came  to  call 
thIsbUlup. 
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balance  we  have  as  good 
ever  had  the  honor  to 


Mr.  SISK. 

ate  the  gentle: 

I  wish  to  co: 


So  I  think  on 
a  bill  as  I  hav0 

bring  to  the  Members.  We  have  been 
as  candid  as  I  tuiow  how  in  presenting 
the  controversies  which  are  natural  to 
occur  in  as  bid  a  bill  and  aU-inclusive 
a  piece  of  legismtion  as  this  one  Is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope,  with  the  In- 
dulgence and  cooperation  of  the  Mem- 
bers,  we  can  expedite  this  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  during  the  rest 
of  the  day.        J 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield!? 

Mr.  STEED.  Ql  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlemap  from  California. 

Chairman,  I  apprecl- 
an's  yielding, 
pliment  the  gentleman. 
I  know  he  alwiays  does  a  great  job.  I 
compliment  the  committee  as  well. 

I  have  a  question  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman.  Referring  to  page  8  of  the 
bill,  the  item  dealing  with  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity,  I  am  sure 
my  colleague  will  recall  at  least  the 
events  concerning  this  matter  and  the 
fact  that  this  matter  was  held  up  last 
year  in  coimecwon  with  the  authoriza- 
tion. Then  we  irecently  passed  the  new 
authorization  and  cut  the  figure  from 
the  $5  million  ^hich  was  in  the  original 
request  to  $2.5  Inillion. 

I  note  that  {the  committee  has  only 
seen  fit  to  allofv  $1.5  million. 

uestion  merely  because 
oductivity  Commission, 
ain  knowledge,  actusJly 
elpful  in  coimection  with 
we  have  had  on  the 
with  respect  to  trans- 
portation problems.  I  was  curious  to 
know  If  this  result  comes  from  a  failure 
of  the  agency  U  >  make  out  a  good  case  or 
if  the  gentleman  would  Indicate  what 
the  future  migl  it  hold  in  connection  wltli 
this  Commissicn. 

Mr.  STEED.  As  the  gentleman  I  am 
sure  realizes,  vhen  you  have  a  bill  with 
as  many  items  as  this  one  contains,  and 
where  there  are  some  200  hours  of  hear- 
ings, the  difficulty  is  that  some  of  these 
items  were  trekted  several  weeks  ago. 

At  the  tim^  this  p>articular  matter 
came  up,  the  {legislative  situation  was 
still  unsettled.  [The  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil had  gotten  involved  with  some  of  the 
personnel,  the!  agency  was  being  per- 
mitted to  go  out  of  existence,  and  so  at 
that  time  it  seemed  that  we  could  keep 
their  activities  together  and  hold  them 
pretty  well  intact  with  the  $1.5  million. 

I  have  come  into  possession  of  infor- 
mation lately  that  had  we  hsul  it  at  the 
time  of  the  heirings  and  on  the  markup, 
that  we  might  I  have  been  more  generous. 
I  have  suggested  that  since  the  situation 
has  come  aroujid  to  this  point  that  they 
appear  before  the  other  body  and  pre- 
sent any  new  and  up-to-date  information 
that  they  have  with  the  hope  that  maybe 
the  matter  can  be  worked  out  before  the 
:  the  bill  is  completed, 
thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  yield  ng  to  me,  and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments.  I  had  In- 
co<ifer  with  the  gentleman 
matter,  and  it  slipped  my 
<lo  deeply  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  willingness  to  make  his  com- 
ments. 


I  raise  the 
this  National 
to  my  own  ceij 
has  been  very 
certain  problet 
west  coast  and 


final  version  o 
Mr.  SISK.  I 


tended  to 
earlier  on  this 
attention.  I 
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jlr.  STEED.  I  am  aware  of  the  work 
that  they  did,  along  with  the  Council  and 
others.  As  the  gentleman  mentioned, 
there  are  some  areas  where  some  very 
good  work  has  been  done,  so  we  are  not 
in  any  way  reluctant  to  see  them  pro- 
ceed and,  hopefully,  with  enough  re- 
sources to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  SISK.  Again,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  3^elding  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
relative  to  the  question  asked  by  our 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  SisK)  about  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity,  I  would  Uke  to 
say  for  the  Record  that  we  on  the  minor- 
ity side  look,  I  think  generally  speaking, 
with  favor  on  the  work  of  tliis  commis- 
sion. I  think  it  is  necessary  and  impor- 
tant. I  believe,  though,  that  it  is  fair  to 
state  that  the  reduction  we  made  in  the 
budget  request  was  made  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity's  authority  did  run  out,  and 
had  been  renewed,  and  we  were  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  would  take  some  time  for 
the  Commission  to  get  reorganized  and 
restaffed,  even  up  to  this  level. 

So,  as  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
stated,  if  the  Commission  supporters  can 
present  other  information  to  the  other 
body  on  this  item  I  am  sure  we  would  be 
happy  to  consider  it  in  an  objective  Ught 
at  the  time  we  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  testi- 
mony of  Commissioner  Alexander  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
the  Commissioner  stated  that  there  were 
"unanticipated  increases  in  delinquent 
accounts."  Instead  of  reducing  the  in- 
ventory of  delinquent  accounts  for  fiscal 
year  1974  to  510,000  accounts,  the  num- 
ber of  delinquent  accounts  will  amoimt 
to  about  730,000. 

Did  the  Conamissioner  give  any  ex- 
planation as  to  the  reason  for  the  In- 
crease in  delinquent  accounts?  Is  it  the 
general  economic  situation.  Could  It  be 
the  example  of  the  President's  taxes? 

What  is  the  dollar  value  of  present 
delinquent  accounts?  I  understand  that 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Treas- 
ury was  faced  with  some  $3.15  billion 
in  delinquent  accounts.  As  of  April  30, 
1974,  the  Treasury  was  faced  with  $1.8 
billion  in  delinquent  accounts — and  that 
amount  is  only  lower  than  similar  times 
at  previous  years,  because  of  a  "new  ac- 
counting" system  which  Treasury  has 
started. 

Does  the  committee  believe  that  there 
are  sufficient  funds  in  tills  bill  to  raiable 
the  IRS  to  reduce  the  volume  of  delin- 
quent accounts? 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
an  increase  in  delinquency  is  that  when 
a  taxpayer  files  late  or  makes  an  under- 
payment, he  is  usually  only  charged  a 
low-Interest  penalty,  which  is  tax  de- 
ductible on  his  next  year's  return.  The 
Interest  charged  is  only  6  percent.  Al- 
most any  big  Investor  Is  able  to  obtain  a 
better  rate  of  return  than  6  percent.  I 
believe  that  many  taxpayers  are  imder- 
Paylng  their  taxes  or  delaying  in  paying 
them,  so  that  they  can  have  the  use  of 
toe  money  at  today's  interest  rates  of 
9  or  12  percent.  In  other  words,  they 


are  playing  an  arbitrage  game  with  the 
IRS. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  In- 
crease the  rate  of  penalty  interest  on  de- 
linquent accounts  to  8  percent.  Would 
the  committee,  from  its  knowledge  of 
the  situation,  believe  that  this  could  help 
the  Service  in  obtaining  quicker  pay- 
ment of  taxes  owed? 

Mr.  STEED.  Let  me  put  it  this  way: 
No  one  is  more  interested  In  having  the 
Internal  Revenue  system  capable  of 
meeting  its  workload  needs  than  I  am, 
but  we  have  two  or  three  matters  that 
are  very  difficult  to  comply  with.  In  the 
first  place,  and  more  important,  the 
work  they  do  in  this  particular  field  ac- 
tually generates  new  business,  because 
there  is  so  much  of  it,  and  they  just  lack 
the  necessary  persormel  to  handle  it. 

We  have  always  felt  that  they  needed 
to  devote  more  time  and  energy  in  this 
direction,  but  the  big  problem  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  work  does  not  get  done,  because 
every  time  an  emergency  comes  up,  like 
during  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  activ- 
ity, everybody  seems  just  to  dip  into  the 
manpower  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice so  as  to  take  care  of  such  problems 
with  the  result  that  we  do  not  get  the 
additional  production  out  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  we  thought  we 
should. 

I  think  this  is  all  finished  and  their 
work  force  is  back  Intact  now  and  we  are 
anticipating  that  the  coming  year  is  go- 
ing to  see  some  very  marked  progress  in 
getting  them  in  better  control  of  the 
heavy  workload  they  have. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  not  agree  that  perhaps  we  ought  to 
raise  the  interest  rate  on  tax  delinquen- 
cies from  6  percent  to  a  more  realistic 
rate  so  that  a  taxpayer  does  not  involve 
himself  in  delinquency  in  order  to  avoid 
borrowing  money  on  the  outside  market. 

Mr.  STEED.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
realizes  that  is  not  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee. But  having  dealt  with  the  tax 
people  as  long  as  I  have,  I  am  sure  that 
they  would  not  be  averse  to  saying  that 
this  would  be  a  useful  tool  and  would 
help  them  to  do  a  better  job,  because 
they  are  very  aware  of  these  advantages 
that  are  being  taken. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  STEED  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  several  questions 
about  the  IRS  audit  program.  In  IRS 
Commissioner  Alexander's  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  he  stated  that — 

The  audit  program  In  1975  wUl  concentrate 
on  raising  the  rate  of  voluntary  reporting 
In  classes  of  taxpayers  in  which  compliance 
Is  comparatively  low  wbUe  maintaining  com- 
pliance In  other  classes. 

Did  the  Commissioner  report  what 
"classes  of  taxpayers"  have  a  "compara- 
tively low"  rate  of  compliance? 

I  imderstand  that  the  IRS  has  con- 
ducted a  study  which  indicates  that  in 
1971,  taxpayers  with  an  Income  under 
$10,000  who  Itemized  their  deductions. 


owed  on  the  average  an  additional  $178 
after  they  were  audited.  By  contrast,  for 
taxpayers  with  an  income  over  $50,000 
the  average  sum  owed  was  $8,631.  Of 
all  returns  examined  in  the  imder  $10,- 
000  category,  49  percent  contained  er- 
rors. Of  all  returns  examined  in  the 
$50,000  and  over  class  82  percent  con- 
tained errors. 

The  total  unpaid  taxes  for  all  income 
categories  was  a  projected  $23  billion. 
But  that  does  not  include  the  tax  money 
lost  as  a  result  of  error  and  fraud  by 
corporations.  And  for  the  most  part  seri- 
ous in-depths  audits  of  multinationals 
and  certain  other  businesses  are  non- 
existent or  perfunctory. 

In  1960,  the  IRS  did  a  compliance 
study  that  indicated  the  compliance  level 
to  be  92  percent. 

In  1969,  that  figure  had  dropped  to  88 
percent  compliance  level. 

In  1973,  the  latest  figures  seem  to  In- 
dicate a  compliance  level  of  83  percent. 

Do  you  have  any  figures  on  the  drop- 
off of  taxpayer  compliance  in  the  past 
year?  A  dropoff  trend  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  is 
requesting  more  auditing  manpower. 

What  income  category  for  individuals, 
and  asset  size  for  corporations  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  slippage  in  compliance? 
The  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is 
the  high  income  brackets,  which  seem 
to  require  some  assurance  for  the  Con- 
gress that  the  increased  audit  manpower 
will  be  used  in  the  most  troubled  areas 
of  noncompliance. 

Can  you  assure  us  here  in  the  Congress 
that  this  additional  manpower  will  be 
used  on  the  high  income  returns  of  indi- 
viduals and  massive  corporate  opera- 
tions? 

Mr.  STEED.  We  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  budget  really,  if  approved 
here,  will  make  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  audit  program.  The  problem 
has  been  largely,  for  a  long  time,  the  way 
they  selected  returns  for  audit.  It  caused 
them  to  be  about  40  to  60  in  auditing 
returns.  That  did  not  result  in  the  best 
benefit. 

They  have  developed  a  better  tech- 
nique, and  today  they  are  down  to  where 
about  only  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
returns  selected  at  random  for  audit  are 
taking  up  any  manpower,  which  is  im- 
proving their  ability  to  cover  a  wider 
area.  Also  they  have  cut  out  auditing 
some  of  the  very  small  type  returns  be- 
yond a  certain  look  at  them. 

The  thing  that  really  concerns  us  is 
not  that  it  produces  a  great  deal  more 
revenue  than  it  costs  to  do  this  auditing. 
I  suppose  there  would  be  a  point  of  audit- 
ing where  we  would  have  no  return.  But 
the  thing  that  concerns  us  Is  that  the 
voluntary  compliance  with  our  Income 
tax  law  is  the  heart  of  it,  and  if  the 
public  gets  the  idea  that  the  auditing  is 
so  small  and  so  inconsequential  that  eva- 
sion of  tax  responsibility  can  be  gotten 
away  with,  then  the  time  could  come 
when  the  confidence  of  the  public  In  the 
whole  system  would  msUce  It  inoperative. 

So  we  think  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  healthy  audit  program.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  we  are  expecting  this 
coming  year  to  see  some  marked  im- 
provement in  that. 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  level  of  taxpayer  service  being  pro- 
vided by  the  IRS. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  level  of  taxpayer 
service  being  provided  by  the  IRS. 

Apparently,  the  American  public  does 
not  trust  the  IRS  to  help  provide  "serv- 
ice." Eich  year,  there  are  stories  of  a 
newspaper  reporter  calling  several  IRS 
offices,  posing  the  same  relatively  sim- 
ple tax  questions  to  different  agents — 
and  getting  answers  that  vary  by  several 
hundred  and  even  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  reliance  of  American  taxpayers 
on  tax  preparers  has  increased  dra- 
matically. Between  1961  and  1972.  the 
number  of  taxpayers  using  tax  prepar- 
ers jumped  from  20.6  million  to  36.4 
million.  In  other  words,  in  1961,  33.4 
percent  of  all  returns  filed  had  the  sig- 
nature of  a  preparer.  Yet  by  1972,  47.7 
percent  of  all  returns  had  the  signature 
of  a  tax  preparer.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  American  taxpayer  has  moved 
from  paying  $17  million  in  fees  in  1966 
to  paying  $87  million  in  tax  preparer 
fees  in  1972. 

Now  I  know  that  a  major  reason  that 
persons  use  preparers  is  that  the  Tax 
Code  is  too  complex.  The  forms  are  too 
complex.  This  is  largely  a  fault  of  my 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  We  are 
tiying  right  now  to  correct  some  of  these 
problems.  I  believe  that  this  is  impor- 
tant, because  the  taxpayer  is  already 
upset — in  a  bad  frame  of  mind — when 
lax  time  rolls  around.  But  when  he  is 
faced  with  complex  forms  and  has  to 
go  to  a  tax  preparer,  when  he  has  to 
fork  over  more  money  to  a  tax  preparer 
just  to  do  what  the  IRS  demands — then 
he  gets  furious  at  the  whole  system  of 
government. 

I  also  am  concerned  about  our  con- 
stituents ending  up  with  unscrupulous 
tax  preparers.  I  am  concerned  about 
those  operators  who  take  the  confiden- 
tial data  the  taxpayer  provides  and  give 
it  out  to  others.  In  1972  and  1973,  the 
IRS  selected  1.096  commercial  preparers 
for  prosecution  for  criminally  fraudu- 
lent practices.  Convictions  or  guilty 
pleas  were  obtained  in  181  cases  and 
there  were  only  18  acquittals  or  dismis- 
sals :  405  cases  have  been  closed  for  lack 
of  conviction  potential  and  the  balance 
are  in  various  stages  of  investigation  or 
trial. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  our  hearings  I  think  he  will  be 
pleased  to  note  the  rather  long  discus- 
sions we  had  on  this  very  point  and  the 
Commissioner's  very  ardent  desire  to  im- 
prove this  matter.  They  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  qualified  peo- 
ple. They  have  increased  the  training 
and  the  recruiting,  but  we  are  now  get- 
ting geared  up  in  all  the  regions  with 
enough  computer  ability  so  that  the  field 
agent  answering  questions  will  now  have 
a  capability  of  retrieval  of  information 
in  an  automatic  sort  of  way  that  he  has 
never  had  before.  We  think  this  is  going 
to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  fact 
that  a  taxpayer  with  an  unusual  ques- 
tion can  get  an  answer  that  will  be  suf- 
ficiently reliable  so  that  he  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 


They  want  U  improve  this  service. 
Tliey  think  it  is  a  good  investment,  be- 
cause the  more  they  can  help  in  the 
preparation  of  r(  turns  the  better  saving 
there  is  all  aloni  the  line  in  their  work. 
They  spend  a  gr  >at  amount  of  time  and 
money  in  makini :  up  just  for  normal  hu- 
man errors. 

Mr.  VANIK.  ]lT.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  c  ammittee,  how  much  of 
the  $705  million  provided  in  this  bill  for 
accounts,  collect  on  and  taxpayer  serv- 
ice will  be  used  f  jr  actual  taxpayer  serv- 
ice? How  much  ^  rill  be  used  to  train  IRS 
personnel  so  thj  t  they  give  the  correct 
answers?  Will  t  le  IRS  continue  to  in- 
vestigate the  tac  preparer  industry  so 
that  the  bad  a:  )ples  can  be  separated 
from  the  reputable  preparers? 

Mr.  STEED,  ^es.  There  is  not  a  rigid 
figure,  but  I  think  it  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $30  million.  They  have 
considerable  leevay  as  to  how  much  of 
ttiis  they  do.  I  bi  lieve  the  hearings  show 
some  very  active  statistics  as  to  what  has 
been  done  and  lome  of  the  plans  they 
have.  How  far  hey  can  get  into  some 
of  those  I  do  not  know.  They  are  really 
putting  on  a  hea  vy  drive  to  improve  this 
matter. 

Mr.  VANIK.  i  lS  one  Member  of  this 
body,  Mr.  Chai  man,  I  am  extremely 
grateful  to  the  (hsirman,  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  their  ef- 
forts, because  I  hink  this  committee  in 
their  very  vigilai  t  efforts  can  do  a  great 
deal  that  needs  t  >  be  done  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Internal  .Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  our  tax  oollecting  system.  This  is 
after  all  the  lif eb  ood  of  the  whole  system 
of  Government.  1 7e  have  to  do  everjthing 
we  can  to  presen  e  its  integrity  and  make 
it  responsive  to  1  tie  public  need. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  ;hink  it  would  be  proper 
for  me  to  say  a  \  rord  about  the  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Donild  Alexander.  We  have 
had  a  number  oil  meetings  with  him  and 
I  think  he  has  a  tetter  grasp  and  a  better 
determination  tii  make  these  functions 
of  the  Internal  B  evenue  Service  do  a  bet- 
ter job  than  the  r  have  been  doing.  I  do 
not  know  of  an;  thing  in  the  long  haul 
that  will  do  mor ;  to  improve  the  overall 
service  than  imarovement  in  just  this 
field. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  can  heartily  concur  in 
what  the  distir  guished  chairman  has 
said.  I  want  to  point  out  the  Commis- 
sioner is  from  tl  e  State  of  Ohio  and,  of 
course,  I  share  t  le  gentleman's  pride  in 
the  Commission(  r's  achievements. 

Mr.  STEED.  :  like  the  man's  open, 
candid,  and  direi  t  way  of  doing  business. 
We  have  found  h  im  to  be  very  refreshing. 

Mr.  ROUSSEIJOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yflpld? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUS3EL  DT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
•  preciate  the  ger  tleman  yielding. 

First  of  all  I  ivant  to  say  we  on  this 
side  are  sorry  '  ve  are  losing  our  good 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  has  b  ;en  a  very  conscientious 
member  of  the  s  ibco-nmittee  and  he  has 
made  a  real  at  empt  to  try  to  impose 
some  kind  of  sei  iblance  of  order  in  this 
very  burdening  appropriation  process. 
The  gentleman  i  rom  Oklahoma  was  very 
thoughtful  in  n  aking  sure  we  did  pay 
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our  compliments  o  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

I  have  a  quest!  in  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  In  the  deliberations 
and  hearings  relating  to  the  Postal 
Service,  have  th«y  told  the  committee 
why  we  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  this 
deficit,  we  were  t(  Id  when  we  passed  the 
postal  reform  bil  was  going  to  be  re- 
duced and  all  thej  e  great  things  we  were 
told  were  going  to  happen?  Has  the 
committee  been  a  )le  to  Question  them  as 
to  the  specific  rea  ;ons  why  they  have  not 
been  able  to  reduce  the  deficit? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  c  ii<jht  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, we  normallj  have  had  no  difBculty 
at  all  getting  any  nf  ormation  we  wanted 
from  the  posts  people.  They  have 
usually  been  mo-:  cooperative. 

Mr.  R0USSE1.0T.  So  the  whole 
House  will  know  why  is  it  that  these 
wonderful  things  that  were  going  to 
happen  that  we  were  told  about  when 
the  postal  bill  w£  s  passed  have  not  oc- 
curred; that  is,  they  keep  coming  up 
here  and  asking  for  more  and  more 
money  to  make  ip  this  deficit,  whereas 
they  said  they  we  :e  going  to  try  to  make 
this  agency,  this  independent  agency,  a 
self -suflBcient  age;  icy  ? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  Icnow  that  the  gentle- 
man is  no  more  anxious  to  accomplish 
that  then  I  am.  We  know  they  have  a 
long  way  to  go  yet  to  accomplish  that. 
We  have  been  vsr '  concerned  about  it  on 
the  subcommittee .  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
hearings. 

One  thing  that  has  handicapped  it  is 
that  the  Postal  Late  Commission  func- 
tion has  not  beer  what  we  hoped.  They 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  diflSculty  get- 
ting   additional    revenue   through  rate 

Mr.  ROUSSELDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  remember,  h(  iwever,  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  did  propose  substantial 
postal  rate  increases  which  v;ere  to  gen- 
erate millions  of  dollars  in  new  revenue. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  this 
committee  can  strve  a  real  fimction  by 
zeroing  in  on  wh; '  this  process  of  deficit 
financing  has  to  g  o  on. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  night  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  what  we  brought  up  in  the 
full  committee  th ;  other  day.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  the  law,  this  subcom- 
mittee only  has  he  power  to  ascertain 
the  revenue  foreg  )ne.  I  believe  the  figure 
was  10  percent. 

Mr.  ROUSSED  )T.  The  bill  we  passed 
the  other  day  wtuld  make  it  easier  for 
other  publications  to  phase  out  the  so- 
called  subsidies  hey  were  getting  and 
the  House  itseh  contributed  to  that 
problem. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  might  say  this  that,  of 
course,  no  one  is  clairvoyant.  I  think  we 
were  all  disappointed  in  many  ways; 
but  our  legislative  committee  has  sched- 
uled hearings  on  the  very  matter  the 
gentleman  is  asking  about.  We  are  urg- 
ing everybody  that  has  shown  an  inter- 
est in  improving]  the  Postal  Service  to 
give  that  committee  all  the  help  and 
benefit  of  their  thinking  that  they  can, 
because  we  just  iimply  do  not  have  the 
authority  in  this  pommittee  to  cope  with 
it.  They  do  have. 

I  hope  that  out  of  their  work  will 
come  not  just  answers  as  to  why  the 
failures,  but  son  e  positive  things  that 
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will  maybe  give  us  some  assurance  that 
the  future  will  see  some  better  results. 

I  know  some  of  the  reasons  why  they 
have  a  tough  job,  but  it  is  beside  the 
point  to  go  into  it  here. 

I  do  think  that  on  the  legislative  com- 
mittee the  time  has  come  when  they 
ought  to  give  this  as  thorough  a  going 
over  as  It  is  possible  to  give  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  the  $1,500  million  in 
this  appropriation  is  not  just  shortage 
foregone.  When  are  we  going  to  say  that 
this  is  the  end  to  this  deficit  financing? 

Mr.  STEED.  When  the  Congress  gives 
us  the  authority  to  say  so. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  right. 
The  gentleman  from  California  ought  to 
reassess  this  situation,  rot  with  regard 
to  the  effect  that  the  postal  subsidies 
are  too  big  or  that  the  Postal  Service 
Corporation  has  gotten  out  of  Une  or 
that  the  Postmaster  Greneral's  carpet  is 
too  expensive  or  his  remote  control 
draperies  should  not  have  been  pur- 
chased. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  I  may  interrupt, 
the  increased  cost  of  rugs  did  not  con- 
tribute to  fiscal  policy.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Here  is 
the  point.  On  June  11  I  got  a  letter  from 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hanley),  who  said  that  on 
July  9  his  Postal  Subcommittee  is  going 
to  begin  hearings  on  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act.  He  commented  as  follows: 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  public  is 
not  yet  receiving  the  quality  of  service  which 
we  hoped  would  occur  with  the  passage  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  Those  of  us 
who  were  publicly  skeptical  of  the  high-flown 
claims  made  by  the  supporters  of  postal  re- 
organization four  years  ago  have  come  to  see 
our  skepticism  justified.  Many  errors  to  that 
Act  need  to  be  corrected. 

Then  he  said : 

The  hearings  will  give  the  critics  of  the 
Postal  Service  an  opportunity  to  come  before 
us  with  their  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive changes. 

He  means  before  his  subcommittee,  not 
before  this  committee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course.  I  am 
on  that  committee  and  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  problems,  because  we  get  much  of 
the  mail.  But.  my  point  is  that  I  think 
this  Appropriations  Subcommittee  can 
help  us  by  taking  a  tougher  stand  on 
what  kind  of  deficit  we  want  this  agency 
to  have,  especially  when  they  were  the 
ones  who  came  before  us  and  told  us  that 
they  were  going  to  improve  service  with 
a  lower  deficit.  None  of  those  things 
have  occurred. 

I  know  this  Committee  is  well  aware  of 
its  responsibility  to  try  to  keep  appro- 
priations fiscally  within  what  the  Treas- 
ury is  able  to  bear,  and  in  this  Committee 
I  think  we  have  gone  along  long  enough. 
Perhaps  next  time  we  can  cut  it  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  ques- 
tion I  have  for  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa. Is  it  not  true  that  one  reason  we 
were  able  to  show  reductions  in  this  par- 
ticular appropriation  is  because  disaster 


relief  fimds  were  moved  to  another  ap- 
propriation? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes;  I  pointed  that  out  in 
my  remarks,  plus  the  fact  that  we 
switched  between  $600  and  $700  million 
in  direct  appropriations  from  GSA  public 
building  fund,  so  these  two  transactions 
more  than  offset  the  increases  to  the 
extent  that  we  actually  have  a  bill,  so  far 
as  this  bill  is  concerned,  over  $700  mil- 
lion under  last  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding,  and  I  hope  that  next 
year,  as  it  relates  to  the  Postal  Service, 
the  gentleman  will  be  able  to  ask  some 
more  hard  questions  about  why  this  def- 
icit has  not  been  reduced  in  the  Postal 
Service.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  if 
this  bill  becomes  law  with  the  section 
now  contained  on  page  35,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

Sec.  612.  None  of  the  funds  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  In  connection  with  the  transfer  of 
any  functions,  personnel,  faculties,  equip- 
ment, or  f\mds  out  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service  unless  such  transfers  have  been 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law  with  this  sec- 
tion included,  will  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  still  be  able  to  direct 
the  Customs  Service  to  give  up  their 
responsibility  for  borders  to  someone 
else?        

Mr.  STEED.  We  cannot  prevent  them 
from  issuing  orders — whether  such 
orders  are  authorized  by  law  or  not.  How- 
ever, this  committee  intends  to  hold  the 
Customs  Service  responsible  for  the-  bor- 
ders. That  is  the  purpose  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  begin  by  express- 
ing my  sincere  and  abiding  appreciation 
for  the  kind  things  that  have  just  been 
said  about  me — and  my  pending  retire- 
ment— by  my  chairman,  Mr.  Steed,  and 
my  California  friend,  Mr.  Rousselot. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  bit  embarrassing — 
rather  like  being  at  one's  own  funeral — 
to  sit  through  such  tributes. 

But  that  does  not  mean,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  ungrateful.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
I  am  very  grateful— and  very  humble.  For 
it  has  truly  been  a  great  privilege  for 
me  to  have  served,  these  past  10  years, 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  this 
House;  and  to  have  tried,  in  some  small 
way,  to  measure  up  to  the  demands  of 
such  a  responsibility. 

In  my  case,  that  effort  has  been  made 
immeasurably  easier  by  the  opportunity 
that  has  been  mine,  of  serving  under, 
and  with,  the  fine  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, Tom  Steed,  who  has  been  unfail- 
ingly cooperative  and  patient  with,  as 
well  as  helpful  to,  me  I  shall  always 
remember  his  friendship,  and  his  leader- 
ship— especially  in  these  past  2  or  3 
years  which  have  been  difficult  ones  for 
our  subcommittee  even  as  this  afternoon, 
before  it  wears  out,  will  prove  to  be  dif- 
ficult for  us. 


I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation— 
and  my  regards— likewise  to  the  other 
members  of  our  subcommittee,  partic- 
ularly to  my  New  York  colleague,  Joi 
ADDABBO,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Ed  Roybal,  with  both  of  whom  I  have 
worked  closely,  £is  well  as,  of  course,  to 
the  minority  members  who  have  been 
so  helpful  to  me  this  year — Clarencf 
Miller,  Vic  Veysey.  and  Bill  YoTmc. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  House  tradition 
against  including  staff  members  in  these 
kinds  of  tributes.  But,  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  expect  to  be  forgiven  if  I  also 
add  my  thanks  to  our  hard-working 
clerk— and  my  special  good  friend— 
"Tex"  Gunnels  who.  in  the  end,  has  to 
put  everything  together  for  us,  and  then 
try  to  hold  us  together,  as  he  is  doing 
again  this  year. 

So,  to  you  till — my  thanks. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  bill,  it  is 
a  comprehensive  vehicle,  covering  the 
budgetary  needs  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Postal  Service,  and  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  as  well  as  a 
host  of  independent  agencies.  Most  of  the 
operations  performed  by  all  these  various 
entities  are  of  a  service  nature,  in- 
volving large  numbers  of  personnel,  and 
virtually  all  of  them  annually  face  vm- 
controllably  increasing  workloads. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  fact  that  it  is  prac- 
tically never  possible  for  our  subcommit- 
tee to  make  deep  cuts  in  the  overall 
budgetary  request  submitted  to  us— and 
our  bill,  again  this  year,  reflects  that 
situation.  What  we  seek  to  do.  in  the 
main,  instead,  is  to  provide  the  kind  of 
annual  oversight  of  the  programs  and 
rolicies  of  our  numerous  constituent 
agencies  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  that 
no  one  else  in  Congress — generally 
speaking— attempts  to  tackle.  Our  hear- 
ings, therefore,  provide  a  wealth  of  de- 
tail and  information  in  such  regard — and 
I  commend  them  to  you. 

I  support  the  bill,  as  presented.  In  final 
form,  of  course,  it  represents  some  degree 
of  compromise — regarding  which  I  had, 
here  and  there,  some  reservations — but  I 
hope  it  will  be  approved  without  substan- 
tial amendment. 

I  will  extend  these  remarks  so  as.  for 
the  record,  to  provide  my  comments  and 
thoughts  on  a  variety  of  problem  areas, 
but — for  the  balance  of  my  time.  now.  I 
want  to  concentrate  on  that  one  among 
several  issues  for  subsequent  debate  that 
will  probably  take  the  greater  share  of 
our  time  when  we  reach  the  amending 
stage. 

LEVEL    OF    FCNMNG    FOR    OMB 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  come  to  a  most 
interesting  issue  for  debate  when  we  take 
up  the  question  of  the  level  oi  funding 
for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I  hope  we  can  have  an  objective 
constructive  and  nonpartisan  discussion 
of  the  issue  underlying  that  question  for 
therein,  in  microcosm,  is  reflected  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  historic  struggle 
that  so  preoccupies  us  this  year— some- 
thing we  have  come  to  call  "Watergate.' 

I  refer  now  not  to  the  impeachment 
side,  per  se.  of  Watergate,  but  to  the  as- 
pect thereof  that  deals  with  the  shifting 
balance  of  power  and  authority  as  lie- 
tween  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dency— a  matter  for  historical  debate 
whose  roots  long  antedate  the  specifics 
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involved  in  our  present  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees  grand  inquest. 

As  every  schoolchild  is  supposed  to 
know,  our  Government  is  one  based  on 
a  concept  of  separation  of  powers.  It  can 
be  said,  in  that  regard,  that  our  Con- 
stitution institutionalized  conflict.  The 
framers  of  that  document  anticipated 
conflict — and  in  that  very  expectation 
seemed  to  feel  they  had  found  some 
guarsmtee  of  continuing  freedom;  spe- 
ciflcally.  a  barrier  against  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power  by  any  of  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government. 

However,  as  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr., 
declares  in  "The  Imperial  Presidency," 
experience  soon  showed  that  a  govern- 
ment of  checks  and  balances  only  works 
well  when  one  of  the  three  branches 
takes  the  initiative.  What  Is  more, 
Schlesinger  argues,  it  has  proven  to  work 
eflBciently  only  "in  response  to  Presi- 
dential leadership." 

Mr.  Schlesinger  says  he  wrote  his  book 
first  to  show  how,  little  by  little,  the 
Presidency  from  George  Washington  to 
Richard  Nixon  has  gotten  out  of  hand, 
and  second,  to  warn  against  too  strong 
a  reaction  against  a  strong  Presidency 
which,  he  states,  could  render  us  power- 
less to  deal  with  our  problems. 

As  to  his  first  point,  the  strength  of 
the  Presidency  has  ebbed  and  flowed, 
actually,  in  accordance  with  the  person- 
ality of  Its  Incumbents  and  the  difficul- 
ties they  encountered  during  their  ten- 
ures. Wartime  Presidents,  like  Lincoln, 
particularly  bent  the  Constitution  to 
their  own  felt  needs.  But  when  subse- 
quent Presidents  were  denied  that  claim 
of  crisis.  Congress  moved  to  reclaim  its 
lost  authority — and  I  think  it  fair  to 
suggest  that  the  Andrew  Johnson  im- 
peachment affair  was  a  warning  as 
to  how  such  a  movement  could,  by  it- 
self, get  out  of  hand. 

As  to  Schlesinger's  second  point — if 
not  exactly  pertinent  to  the  issue  pres- 
ently before  us  today— his  words  are 
worth  remembering  as  the  year  wears 
on,  for  he  declares: 

Th»  answer  to  the  runaway  Presidency 
Is  not  tbe  messenger-boy  Presidency  .  .  . 
(and)  American  democracy  must  discover 
a  middle  ground  between  making  the  Pres- 
ident a  czar  and  making  blm  a  puppet. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  American 
Government  has — particularly  in  this 
last  generation — become  very,  very  "big" 
indeed.  So  big,  in  fact,  that  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  it  has  also  become  well-nigh 
unmanageable,  and  there  is  virtually  no 
aspect  of  life  in  any  of  our  districts  that 
it  does  not  affect,  directly  or  indirectly. 

I  am  Indebted  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  Mr.  Mahon, 
for  the  scholarly  work  he  has  done  in 
the  past  in  tracing  the  fiscal  side  of  the 
congressional  history  of  our  growing 
problem  with  "big"  government;  with 
how,  from  1885  to  1920.  when  legislative 
committees  held  jurisdiction  over  major 
appropriations  bills,  fiscal  chaos  reigned 
in  the  House.  Finally,  then,  came  ap- 
proval of  the  Budget  and  Accoimting  Act 
of  1921,  that  created  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  restored  full  responsibility  for 
appropriations  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 
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were  in  its  still 
agement  Division,! 

When  I  first  cs 
man — 17  years  age 
budget  had  cllmbe 
billion  but,  for  so^ 
had  only  435  peof 

By  fiscal  year 


were  in  its  Mans 
some  time,  BOB 
ing  through  that 
agement  technique 


Despite  these  obvious  congressional  re- 
forms, the  Fedeml  Goverimient  con- 
tinued to  grow,  arid  grow.  That  growth 
was,  of  course,  reflected  in  the  size  of 
the  Federal  budget  which — and  please 
listen  to  these  coinparative  figures — in 
round  numbers  reached  $43  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1950,  at  which  time  the  Bu- 
reau of  Budget— iBOB — had  531  em- 
ployees to  struggl^  with  it,  of  whom  46 
)mewhat  new  "Man- 
so-called. 

le  here,  Mr.  Chalr- 
-the  fiscal  year  1959 
to  a  little  over  $92 
le  reason,  BOB  now 
le  on  its  staff. 
[970,  the  budget  In 
round  numbers  w^s  $197  billion,  and 
BOB  now  had  553  people,  of  which  49 
tement  Division.  Foi 
id  been  experiment- 
llvision  with  a  man- 
called  the  program 
planning  and  budgeting  system — PPBS, 
for  short — which, ;  in  retrospect,  seems 
to  have  been  BOB^  effort  to  get  a  fiscal 
handle  on  what  cai  only  be  called  "Cabi- 
net government"- -that  unwieldly  and 
parochial -minded  arrangement  imder 
which  Federal  de]  artments  and  agen- 
cies were  competi  ig  with  one  another 
both  for  programs  and  for  slices  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

In  time,  PPBS  i  night  have  produced 
some  order  out  of  the  executive  branch 
chaos  which  by  i  hen  was  frustrating 
President  after  Pr<  sident.  But  President 
Nixon,  and  others-  including  prominent- 
ly Joseph  Calif  am  I,  Jr.,  former  special 
assistant  to  Preside  nt  Johnson — thought 
they  saw  a  better  way,  as  it  was  pre- 
sented, "to  lift  tte  Presidency  out  of 
the  rut  of  patching  and  putting  together 
fragments  of  polic; ',"  through  the  crea- 
tion of  an  indep  ndent  White  House 
apparatus  for  bo  h  management  and 
long-range  nationa  plarmlng. 

This  f mther  try  i  ,t  reform — at  the  Ex- 
ecutive level,  now,  rather  than  congres- 
sional— took  th  -^  fo  rm  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1970.  Under  it,  all  statutory 
powers  previously  granted  to  BOB  were 
transferred  to  the  President  and,  then, 
redelegated  by  hinl  to  the  new  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  At  the  same 
time,  a  Domestic Jcouncil  was  created 
within  the  White  House,  to  "provide  the 
President  with  a  fetreamllned,  consoli- 
dated domestic  policy  arm" — somewhat 
after  the  fashion  ot  the  existing  National 
Security  Council— ^and  it  would  work 
with  the  Ettrector  of  OMB  to  "seek 
greater  interagency  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination, particularly  at  the  operating 
level— and— in  assfessing  the  extent  to 
which  Government!  programs  are  actual- 
ly achieving  their  intended  results  and 
delivering  the  intended  services  to  their 
recipients."  I 

It  was,  thus,  thisiemphasis  that  finally 
put  the  specific  '"M" — for  "manage- 
ment"— in  the  OM^.  an  agency  that,  in 
fiscal  year  1974  nolw,  has  an  authorized 
strength  of  660  peo|)le  to  deal  with  a  Fed- 
eral budget  that  hats  grown  to  about  $275 
)e  6fi0  people,  108  are 
Management  and 
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rather  strongly  su]  (ported  In  the  Sen- 
ate— though  no  vote  was  cast  on  it 
there — with  Connec  ticut's  Senator  Rebi- 
coFF,  himself  once  a,  frustrated  Cabinet 
member,  saying  hen  s  was  "a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  meaning  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  to  help  tl|ie  Presidency." 

The  House  had  reservations,  however. 
Om-  Government  Operations  Comr-uttee 
voted  out  a  disi.pprqval  resolution  wiiich, 
after  floor  debate  oki  May  13,  1970,  was 
defeated  by  a  votelof  164  to  193.  That 
debate  makes  interesting  re-readinj, 
these  days  especiallKr,  since  much  of  the 
concern  expressed  centered  around  the 
projected  Domestic  Council  which  would 
have  the  cloak  of  Bxecutive  privilege. 

Upon  reflection,  I  think  much  of  that 
concern  was  later  jiistified  in  that,  tmder 
the  guidance  of  Jdhn  Ehrlichman — he 
who  once  said  of  Cabinet  officers  that 
when  the  President  "says  jiunp,  they 
only  ask  how  high"-}-the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil did,  for  a  time,  come  to  dominate  both 
Cabinet  and  OMB,  starting  a  trend  to- 
ward such  a  centralization  of  Presiden- 
tial powers  as  to  lead  Mr.  Schlesinger  to 
worry,  toward  the  end  of  his  book,  more 
about  a  "runaway  Presidency"  than  his 
"imperial  Presidencj 

In  any  event,  at 
to  Watergate,  mucl 
my  Judgment — is 
Coimcil  staff  is  no^ 
of  75  to  its  present 


east  in  part  thanks 
of  that  threat— in 
;one.  The  Domestic 
down  from  a  high 
vel  of  30  and,  imder 
Kenneth  Cole,  Jr.,  ^eems  to  be  perform- 
ing an  effective  and  necessary  liaison 
role  as  between  President  and  Cabinet- 


level  and  lesser  ea 
cials. 

This  leaves,  thei 
Director,  Roy  Ash, 
struggle,  in  the  fir^ 
projected  fiscal  year 


billion;  and  of  the 
in  OMB's  so-call^ 
Operations  Division 
Reorganization : 


Ian  Mo.  2  of  1970  was    et  cetera,  reaching 


cutlve  branch  offi- 

the  OMB  and  its 
Ith  his  660  people  to 
instance,  with  the 
1975  budget  of  close 
to  $305  billion  and  tSo  begin  to  face  up  to 
a  fiscal  year  1976  budget  targeted  at 
aroimd  $330  bilUon:  and,  in  the  second 
Instance,  to  try  to  carry  out  as  best  they 
can  what  Mr.  Ash  [conceives  to  be  the 
"management"  responsibilities  specifi- 
cally mandated  upo^  him. 

That  latter  process — ^which  Mr.  Ash 
describes  in  summary  fashion  for  me  on 
page  630  of  part  3  of  our  hearings — Is  a 
complex  and  difficult  one,  requiring  him 
to  apply  certain  Judgments  and  dis- 
ciplines that  rendeif  him  no  more  likely 
to  win  a  populari^  contest  than  any 
former  head  of  the  (fid  BOB. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Aodabbo),  will  shortly 
offer  an  amendment  to  further  cut  the 
$22  million  now  allotted  in  our  bill  for 
OMB.  Let  me  tell  you  how  we  arrived  at 
that  figure — howsoever  tentatively. 
OMB's  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  was 
$19.6  million.  Its  '^regular"  fiscal  year 
1974  appropriation  ^as  cut  back  to  $18.5 
million,  after  which  it  received  a  $900,- 
000  supplemental,  lor  a  total  of  $19.4 
million.  Its  fiscal  year  1975  request  was 
for  $23.4  million,  \*hich  Included  a  re- 
quest for  31  more  siaff  people,  of  whom 
14  would  go  to  "manfigement." 

However,  we  have  allowed  OMB  only 
the  same  base  it  haa  in  the  current  fiscal 
year — $19.4  millionf-to  which  we  have 
added  its  "uncontrdllable"  increases  for 
salary   raises,    an   adjusted   rent  item. 


a  rounded-off  total 
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of  $22  million.  Despite  what  the  report 
says  on  page  22,  we  have,  in  effect  then, 
disallowed  OMB's  request  for  those  31 
additional  people  and  also  eliminated  all 
funds  for  whatever  program  increases  it 
had  in  mind.  In  fiu-ther  effect  then,  we 
will  also  be  requiring  OMB  to  operate  at 
a  somewhat  reduced  funding  level  from 
that  which  it  enjoyed  in  fiscal  year  1973 
although,  in  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Federal 
budget  it  must  supervise  and — to  what- 
ever extent — manage,  will  have  increased 
by  about  $58  billion  in  just  those  2  years. 

I  do  not  presently  know  how  much  fur- 
ther Mr.  Addabbo  will  want  to  reduce 
OMB'S  capacities.  For  reasons  good  and 
sufficient  imto  him,  he  has  said  he  wants 
to  carve  deeply  enough  to  cut  the  "M" 
out  of  OMB. 

On  the  assiunption  that  Mr.  Ash  will 
not  volimtarily  surrender  all  of  his  man- 
agement people,  I  would  argue  that  Mr. 
Addabbo  caimot  achieve  his  objective  in 
this  fashion;  and  I  would  argue  further 
that  the  success  of  his  amendment  would 
only  seriously  reduce  the  "B" — for  budg- 
et—side of  OMB,  something  that  could 
not  come  at  a  more  inopportune  time 
since  the  congressional  "budgetary  re- 
form" procedures  we  are  about  to  put  in 
place  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  place  sub- 
stantial burdens  on  that  side  of  OMB's 
house. 

Mr.  Chairman — and  my  colleagues 
please  listen — in  the  report  entitled 
"Watergate:  Its  Implications  for  Re- 
sponsible Government,"  as  prepared  by 
a  distinguished  panel  for  the  Ervin  Com- 
mittee in  the  other  body,  it  is  stated: 

In  the  considered  Judgment  of  this  Panel, 
the  sound  approach  to  balance  in  the 
American  Constitutional  system  lies  in 
strengthening  Congress  and  not  In  weaken- 
ing the  Presidency. 

Those  are  wise  words,  my  friends,  and 
we  should  heed  them — especially  at  this 
moment  in  history. 

What  they  tell  us  is,  that  one  does  not 
redress  whatever  imbalance  presently 
exists  as  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Presidency  by  tearing  the  latter  down 
to  the  former's  size. 

Until  we,  here  in  the  Congress,  have 
equipped  ourselves  through  further  re- 
forms of  our  organizational  structiu"e,  or 
operational  style,  or  by  added  staff,  we— 
quite  purely  and  simply — are  incapable 
of  undertaking  the  broad  review  of 
executive  branch  performance  and  pol- 
icy which  is  most  needed. 

Until  we  acquire  such  a  capacity — if 
we  ever  do — both  we  in  the  Congress  and 
whoever  occupies  the  Wlxite  House  will 
need  an  OMB,  or  something  like  it,  sufB- 
ciently  funded  and  adequately  staffed  to 
carry  out  its  most  necessary  budgetary 
and  management  functions. 

I  most  lu-gently  hope,  therefore,  that 
we  will  not  yield  to  the  temper  of  the 
times — as  my  New  York  colleague  will 
propose — by  removing  both  from  the 
President  and  ourselves,  let  alone  the 
Nation,  a  certain  institutional  capacity 
that,  is  for  the  moment,  irreplaceable. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York  for  yielding. 
CXX 1326— Part  16 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly 
heartened  by  the  gentleman's  closing  re- 
marks that  the  imbalance  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  cannot 
appropriately  be  redressed  by  tearing 
down  the  executive  branch.  Rather  we 
must  build  our  own  capabihty  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  to  cope  with  the  problems 
in  America  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  express  both  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Steed),  and  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Robison)  ,  my  appreciation  as 
a  new  member  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  rather  deUghtful  experience  that  I 
have  had  in  working  with  both  of  them 
this  year  In  bringing  out  this  bill. 

I  do  support  this  blU,  although  it  does 
not  have  all  of  the  changes  in  it  that  I 
might  like  to  see.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
effort  to  make  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion to  provide  the  means  to  run  our 
Goverrunent  and  at  the  same  time  is 
fiscally  responsible. 

I  congratulate  the  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  coming  forth 
with  such  a  bill.  Our  chairman  has  at 
all  times  been  mild-tempered  and  very 
generous  with  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  have  particularly  enjoyed 
workhig  with  him. 

I  want  to  say  a  particular  word  of 
commendation  about  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Robison),  who  will  be  retirhig,  much  to 
our  sadness,  this  year.  Thus,  he  is  in  a 
sense  completing  a  cycle  here,  this  being 
the  last  windup  of  this  particular  ap- 
propriation subcommittee.  He  has  done 
a  marvelous  job  and  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  this  House  over 
the  years,  and  in  this  year  particularly 
we  have  under  him  on  the  committee 
really  learned  to  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  his  contribution  and  the  depth 
of  his  approach  to  the  problem.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  ccm- 
tribution. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  kind  remarks. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
go  into  a  long  discussion  as  to  the  Office 
of  Management  of  Budget.  We  start  off 
on  a  sadder  chord,  and  that  Is  to  note 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  Mr. 
Robison,  is  making  his  last  presenta- 
tion on  the  basic  Treasury,  Post  Office 
appropriation  bill  as  its  ranking  minority 
member,  having  announced  his  retire- 
ment. I,  although  sitting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  regret  his  hitention  to 
retire.  I  was  hoping  that  the  people  of 
his  district  would  have  by  acclamation 
asked  him  to  stay  on  to  continue  the 
great  work  he  has  been  doing  for  his 
district  and  the  State  of  New  York,  not 
only  on  this  committee  but  also  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  gentlemen  in  the  well  has 
always  been  a  gracious  and  outstanding 


opponent.  When  we  do  get  to  the  amend- 
ment process,  I  will  try  to  answer  his 
points  as  far  as  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  concerned.  At  that 
time  we  will  have  a  full  discussion  as  to 
the  merits  of  their  past  action. 

At  this  time  I  do  join  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  well.  We  wish 
both  him  and  his  wife  well  and  long 
years  of  good,  healthy  retirement. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  his  com- 
ments and  look  forward  to  his  contri- 
butions later  on  in  the  debate  when  the 
bill  is  read  for  amendment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
that  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  what 
has  been  said  about  our  distinguished 
colleague  in  regret  of  his  decision  to 
leave  the  Congress  in  which  he  has  made 
a  monumental  record. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  on  everyone's 
Ust  as  one  of  the  good  guys,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  In  this  body.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  express  my  best  wishes 
for  the  gentleman  in  his  future  plans 
and  I  want  him  to  know  that  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  gentleman's  particular  committee 
or  committee  activity,  I  have  always  pro- 
foundly appreciated  the  gentleman's 
counsel  and  his  judgment  and  his  soUd 
thinking  and  participation  in  the  proc- 
esses of  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  That  is  a 
beautiful  thought. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  vote  with  me 
later  on  this  afternoon. 

PXTNDING   POSTAL    SEEYICE    CORPORATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  Issue— though 
one  of  less  consequence,  I  believe,  for  rea- 
sons I  wUl  explain  in  a  moment — over 
which  we  will  have  some  extended  de- 
bate, is  the  $1,550,000,000  appropriation 
recommended  in  our  bill  as  the  fiscal 
year  1975  payment  to  the  so-called 
Postal  Service  fund. 

As  is  indicated  on  page  17  of  our  re- 
port, this  represents  a  $2,607,000  re- 
duction from  the  request,  which  in- 
cluded—in accordance,  let  It  be  noted, 
with  the  general  provisions  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act,  and  over  which  we 
reaUy  have  little  control— these  three 
major  items:  $920  million  for  so-called 
pubUc-servlce  costs,  plus  $571,465,000 
Identified  as  "revenue-foregone"  on  free 
and  reduced-rate  maU,  and  the  third 
Item  $61,151,000,  for  so-caUed  transition- 
al expenses. 

Now,  I  was — and  I  remain— an  advo- 
cate of  "postal  reform"  and  despite  sub- 
stantial disappointment  over  the  way 
matters  have  worked  out  for  the  Postal 
Service  Corporation  to  date,  I  am  not  yet 
ready  to  give  up  on  the  concept. 

Nevertheless,  the  real  difficulties  the 
PSC  has  had  in  getting  going,  the  labor 
problems  it  has  had  along  the  way,  the 
monumental  management  tasks  that  still 
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challenge  it — and  the  frequent  mistakes 
it  may  have  made  in  the  way  of  trying 
to  sunnount  that  challenge — ^plus  the 
fact  that  inflation  has  had  its  impact 
here,  on  this  wide-ranging  operation 
which  requires  something  like  675,000 
employees,  a  fact  that,  in  turn,  means 
that  about  85  percent  of  every  dollar  it 
spends  goes  for  wages  and  salaries,  that 
add  up  to  about  $400  million  every  2 
weeks,  all  this,  along  with  the  perennial 
public  and  congressional  complaints 
about  the  quality  of  the  mail  service,  has 
emboldened  the  original  opponents  of 
postal  reform  to  seek,  and  gain,  some 
recruits  to  their  ranks. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opti- 
mistic about  the  future  of  the  current 
arrangement:  not  optimistic;  that  is,  im- 
less  the  Congress  is  willing  to  consider 
the  alternative  objectively,  warts  and  all 
so  to  speak,  that  alternative  being  simply 
to  go  back  to  a  congressionally  man- 
aged— or  mismanaged — politically  ori- 
ented. Post  OflBce  Department,  or  some- 
thing like  it. 

A  future  Congress  may  decide  to  do 
just  that,  though  I  have  to  say  I  believe 
such  a  retrogression  would  be  a  serious 
mistake. 

Now,  I  know  full  well  that,  as  we  move 
along  here  today,  we  on  the  subcommit- 
tee are  again  going  to  hear  all  about  how 
bad  the  mail  service  is,  about  how  un- 
responsive to  congressional  inquiries  and 
complaints  the  Service  is — and  it  has 
been  unresponsive  at  times — and  we  are 
surely  going  to  hear  again  about  the  sup- 
posed $30  million  that  was  spent  on  the 
Service's  new  headquarters,  here  in 
Washington,  including  the  "hand-carved 
walnut  doors"  installed  in  the  Post- 
master General's  office,  the  expensive 
carpet  on  his  floor,  and  his  remote- 
controlled  draperies. 

I  would  agree  that  much  of  those  lat- 
ter expenses  were  imnecessary,  and  un- 
fortunate— but  I  do  not  know  what  we 
can  do  about  it  now.  In  the  same  fash- 
ion, I  would  join  the  critics  in  being 
critical  about  some  of  the  high  salaries 
being  paid  some  of  the  top-level  people 
in  the  Service's  headquarters,  and  about 
their  tendency  to  over-manage  out  in  the 
field  despite  all  the  fine  talk,  some  years 
back,  about  how  the  individual  post- 
master was  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
run  his  own  show  and,  if  he  ran  it  well, 
to  anticipate  appropriate  advancements 
in  pay  or  even  in  location.  But,  surely, 
by  now  the  Postmaster  General,  and  his 
top  people,  are  v.-ell  aware  of  these  kinds 
of  criticism — just  as  they  now  know,  and 
admit,  that  a  couple  of  years  ago,  caught 
in  a  bind  between  escalating  operating 
expenses  and  a  desire  to  hold  costs  and, 
thus,  postal  rates  do\\-n,  they  cut  costs 
back  so  severely  as  to  sharply  reduce 
the  quality  of  service. 

That  latter  mistake  has  been  largely 
corrected— and  I,  for  one,  despite  what 
my  col'.eajrues  may  say  In  this  election- 
year  when  it  Is  tempting  to  tilt  at  each 
and  every  impopular  "windmill"  in  sight. 
do  not  think  our  mail  service  Is  presently 
all  that  bad  as  it,  here  this  afternoon, 
will  be  pictured.  Of  course,  it  could  be 
better — what,  in  the  way  of  govern- 
mental service  ranging  all  the  way  from 
local  trash  collections  to  the  services  a 
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Congressman  proTides  his  constituents, 
today,  couldn't  be  improved? 

So,  I  see  this  mj  tter — as  I  see  so  many 
others,  Mr.  Cha  rman — as  a  relative 
thing;  and  I  thint  back  over  the  years 
to  way  before  we  had  a  Postal  Service 
Corporation  to  c<implain  about,  and  I 
remember  well  th;  constant  complaints 
into  my  congress!  jnal  office  about  mail 
service,  then,  even  as  now. 

But,  the  questioi  i  is :  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it? 

Will  we,  for  ina  tance,  get  better  mail 
service  by  cutting  back  on  our  subcom- 
mittee's recommendation  for  the  pay- 
ment into  the  Postal  Service  fund? 

Will  it  help  sa«e  postal  jobs  for  our 
mail  clerks  and  Ijtter  carriers  by  cut- 
ting back  on  that  payment  to  this  cor- 
poration that  hac— at  the  time  of  our 
hearings  in  Apri ,  and  le  picture  Is 
probably  even  wcrse  nov, — In  "liquid" 
assets,  as  I  imderi  tood  It,  only  about  a 
cushion  of  $120  m  llion,  while  facing,  at 
the  same  time.  1  hat  payroll  every  2 
weeks  of  about  $4(0  million?  A  corpora- 
tion that  is  also  nc  w  using  its  borrowing 
authority  for  opei  ating  expenses — and, 
in  the  words  of  its  head,  the  Postmaster 
General,  is  "in  dai  med  poor  shape"? 

The  answers  are  so  obvious  I  will  not 
even  offer  them. 

And  the  furthei  answer  is,  that  the 
only  result  of  deleting  the  corporation 
the  payments  we  recommend  to  it — or  of 
substantially  cuttirg  them  back  out  of 
displeasure  or  piqu*— Is  to  hasten  the  day 
when  we  bring  thii  whole  operation,  for 
better  or  for  worse^  crashing  down  upon 
oiu-  own  heads,  as  >  well  as  on  the  heads 
of  both  business  ar  d  public  that  have  to 
depend  on  It  for  t  le  essential  handlliig 
of  our  mail. 

That  is  no  kini .  of  an  answer,  my 
friends,  unless  ynu  are  so  dead-set 
against  that  conce;  )t  of  "postal  reform" 
that  you  do  not  no'  7  care  what  happens; 
which  is  about  ho-?  you  would  have  to 
feel  since  It  Is  obvic  us.  If  the  corporation 
now  falls  victim  tq  our  hands,  we  have 
given  no  thought  whatsoever  to  whatever 
kind  of  machinerj'  or  institution  we 
might  then  have  to  put  in  its  place.  I  say 
om-  economy  is  inienough  trouble  as  It 
now  is,  without  glTlng  it  this  potential 
added  imcertainty  knd  burden  to  struig- 
gle  with.  I 

What  should  we  ao,  then? 
The  only  true  an^er  is,  to  approve  this 
recommendation — to  keep  the  corpora- 
tion in  business — ard,  then,  to  cooperate 
with  my  friend  idd  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hlnley),  In  his  just- 
announced  plan  to  hold  some  oversight 
hearings  into  this  \«hole  question  of  mail 
service  and  postal  -eform.  In  his  Postal 
Service  Subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  CJommittee  beginning 
on  July  9. 

So,  Mr.  Chairma  i,  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues  who  wis  i  to  throw  stones  in 
the  direction  of  eit  ler  postal-reform  or 
the  Postmaster  Geieral,  do  not  throw 
them  at  us — we  ar«  the  wrong  targets — 
save  them  up,  inst€  ad,  and  deliver  them 
on  Mr.  Hanley's  suljcommlttee's  doorstep 
in  a  couple  of  weeki. 

That  is  the  hones ;  way — that  is  the  re- 
sponsible way — to  T{  present  your  constit- 
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howevfer  it  Is  organized  and 
believe  they  want  and  de- 


mail  service, 
managed,  you 
serve. 

THE    EXECTJTn'E    OFricE    OP    THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  I  am  addiessing  these  speclflc 
problem  areas  In  t  lis  bill  In  the  proper 
descending  order  c  I  concern,  since  that 
is  something  I  sha  1  only  And  out  later 
on. 

However,  In  this  ['Year  of  Watergate," 
one  has  to  presirniis  that  any  budgetary 
request  presented  by  this  particular 
President  for  his  orni.  Institutional  pur- 
poses, may  well  ccme  under  some  fire. 
I  have  already  iddressed  myself  at 
length,  to  the  OM3  budget-level  prob- 
lem— which  is  part  and  parcel,  in  some 
fashion,  of  my  cone  em  in  this  regard. 

However,  It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact- 
something  I  am  sure  Mr.  Steed  regrets 
as  much  as  do  I — that  many  of  the  items 
this  bill  normally  carries,  for  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  had  to  be 
tailored  by  us  this  b^ear  to  fit  the  prob- 
lem, presented  last  Tear,  of  a  lack  of  spe- 
cific authorization  for  them.  EarUer  this 
afternoon,  a  bill  Resigned  to  fill  this 
technical  legislative  "gap"  weis  consid- 
ered by  the  Houde— a  bill  which  we 
ought  to  have  had  par  earlier  than  this 
date  but  one  which,!  whatever  one  thinks 
of  Its  provisions,  will  make  this  subcom- 
mittee's  job  next  yekr  easier  than  it  has 
been  of  late. 

As  Mr.  Steed  ha*  explained,  through 
one  of  those  quirks  |of  fate,  especially  in 
this  year  of  all  timeis,  we  had  authoriza- 
tion problems  for  the  White  House  Of- 
fice "Salaries  and  expenses"  accoimt,  of 
all  things,  as  well  as  for  that  budget  re- 
quest to  provide  thd  Vice  President  with 
an  essential  executive  branch  staff— an 
item  about  which  i  believe  no  one  has 
any  real  question  vwilch,  as  reference  to 
the  bill  and  report  will  show.  Is  called 
"Special  Assistance  |to  the  President." 

Inasmuch  as  thdse  Items  had  been 
carried  In  this  parti  cular  annual  appro- 
priation bill  for  a  number  of  years — 
much  longer  than  that,  in  fact,  for  the 
White  House  Offic«  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses" item — we  f  e  t  It  Incumbent  upon 
us  to  try  to,  somel  ow,  include  that  In 
our  bill,  again  this  year.  Indeed,  we  felt 
that  to  do  otherwise  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate to  some — no  iratter  how  otherwise 
ran  the  intention— that  the  House  was 
taking  punitive  actisn  against  this  par- 
ticular President,  already  in  deep  trou- 
ble, because  it  coul<  not  get  at  him,  as 
yet.  In  other  ways. 
This  is  why,  as  mjy  chairman  has  ex- 
Btnd  obtained  a  rule 
3f  order  that  might 


plained,  we  sought 
waiving  the  points 
otherwise  lie  againit  House  considera 


tion,  today,  of  these 
action  neither  of  us 
but  we  saw  no  better 


was  a  sticky  situaticn. 

As  I  have  just  saiq.  I  believe  the  Vice 
President's  staff  allowance — imder  that 


title  of  "Special  AssI 


dent" — Is  in  no  trouble. 


However,  the  sam< 
equal  a'.surnnce  as 
Office  "Salaries  and 


uents,  and  do  yoiu: 


may  later  come  imdtr  fire. 

-  Here,  I  think  I  cat  leave  a  good  share 

;hing  for  the  kind  of     of  the  biurden  for  defending  our  subcom- 


;wo  items.  This  Is  an 
particularly  liked — 
way  to  resolve  what 


stance  to  the  Presl- 


cannot  be  said  with 
:o  the  White  House 
expenses"  item  that 
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mittee's  recommendation  upon  my  good 
friend,  our  chairman,  for  he  feels  very 
strongly  as  he  has — or  will— indicate 
about  what  he  calls  the  principle  of 
"comity"  between  the  Presidency — as 
an  institution,  and  not  just  this  partic- 
ular President — and  the  Congress.  I 
would  argue,  just  as  he  has — or  will — 
that  in  the  same  fashion,  we  would  most 
strenuously,  and  rightfully,  complain  if 
any  President  vetoed  one  of  our  legisla- 
tive appropriations  bills,  or  sought  to  im- 
pound any  of  the  moneys  we  felt  needed 
for  our  staffing  purposes,  either  for  our 
individual  use  as  Congressmen  or  for 
committee  piuposes,  we  should  not,  un- 
less matters  got  wholly  out  of  hand,  deny 
any  President  whatever  nimibers  of  peo- 
ple he  felt  he  needed,  and  the  moneys 
he  felt  needed  to  support  them,  to  assist 
him  In  the  carrying  out  of  his  tremen- 
dously heavy  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Thus,  in  our  bill,  we  have  allowed  the 
full  budget — or  Presidential— request  for 
White  House  Office  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses," Including  30  additional  posi- 
tions, which  would  bring  the  authorized 
total  White  House  staff  level.  In  fiscal 
year  1975,  to  540  permanent  positions. 

I  am  not,  here,  going  to  indulge  in  a 
re-hash  of  some  of  the  discussions  on 
this  matter  that  preceded  our  bill  here 
to  the  fioor,  this  afternoon.  I  am  content, 
rather,  to  let  the  matter  rest  as  It  Is, 
and  to  join  my  chairman,  if  need  be.  in 
trying  to  defeat  any  amendments  as 
may  be  offered  to  this  Item. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
working  in,  or  for,  the  White  House.  But, 
given  the  constituency  the  President  has 
today  as  compared  to  our  constituencies; 
given  the  massive  burden  of  the  Presi- 
dency, today,  even  if  there  were  no 
"Watergate"  for  the  present  Incmnbent 
to  worry  about,  and  given  that  principle 
of  "comity,"  who  is  to  say  these  are  too 
many  people? 

Ours  is,  as  I  have  already  noted,  a 
system  designed  on  the  concept  of  a  sep- 
aration of  powers — and  I  suggest  that, 
however  great  the  provocation,  we  for- 
get, or  trespass  upon,  that  concept  only 
at  the  peril  of  the  system.  Itself. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  size  of  the 
White  House — and  the  Presidency — if 
measurable  in  such  terms  as  the  numbers 
of  staff  assistants,  or  the  overall  dollar 
cost  of  its  internal  operations,  h£is  grown 
substantially,  even  markedly,  in  recent 
years. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  that 
fact — since  everything  else,  throughout 
the  whole  Federal  Establishment  grew, 
comparatively,  in  the  same  time  frame. 
It  might  be  helpful,  however,  to  look  at 
one  specific  comparison. 

As  the  bill  and  report  shows,  we  have 
allowed  the  full  $16.3  million  asked  for, 
this  coming  year,  for  White  House  sal- 
aries and  expenses.  This  will  support  540 
permanent  employees.  The  average  GS 
grade  of  these  people  will  be  7.8.  The 
average  GS  salary  will  be  $12,470. 

Now,  if  you  would  take  a  look  at  the 
legislative  Appropriation  bill  this  House 
passed  on  April  4,  of  this  year,  you  would 
find— on  page  8  of  the  report  for  details 
a  compilation  of  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses we  allowed  for  the  various  officers 
of  this  House,  including  the  Clerk,  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  Doorkeeper,  Postmaster. 


Chaplain.  Parliamentarian,  Reporters, 
Democratic  Steering  Committee,  Repub- 
lican Conference,  and  so  on.  The  total 
we  appropriated  for  these  House  offices, 
alone,  which  is  over  and  beyond  what  we 
allowed  ourselves  for  our  own  individual 
staff  and  its  costs,  was  $16.5  million — 
about  $200,000  over  what  the  President, 
with  all  his  problems  and  needs,  is  ask- 
ing for  the  White  House  Office. 

Again,  I  ask:  Has  our  committee 
allowed  too  much — and  approved  too 
many  people? 

I  think  the  answer  ought  to  be  obvi- 
ous, but — in  this  "Year  of  Watergate" — 
who  knows  what  Congress  will  do,  even 
though  I,  for  one,  and  certainly  as  one 
who  is  no  apologist  for  "Watergate,"  be- 
lieve the  seeds  which  grew  to  Watergate 
were  planted  many  years,  and  many  ad- 
ministrations ago  and  that,  in  many 
ways,  Watergate  was  a  product  of  a  sys- 
tem which  shaped  and  guided  the  behav- 
ior of  its  participants.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  good  which  can— and,  I  believe  will- 
come  from  Watergate  will  be  its  effect  in 
changing  that  system,  for  the  futiu-e,  and 
in  changing  the  attitude  and  philosophies 
of  future  Presidents,  as  well  as  of  the 
American  people  they  will  serve,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  another  distortion  of 
that  system  of  the  sort  we  now  strive  to 
deal  with  through  the  unhappy  process 
of  impeachment. 

I  do  not  precisely  know — nor  do  I  see 
any  more  clearly  than  I  can  presently 
foresee  the  outcome  of  the  impeachment 
attempt — how  this  necessarj'  change  In 
attitude  and  philosophies  towards  the 
Presidency  will  come  about.  We  know, 
for  sure,  only  that  we  stand  on  shifting 
political  sands — but  we  can  draw,  or  re- 
draw, wisdom  for  our  future  guidance 
from  such  words  as  these,  vmtten  by 
James  Madison  in  "The  Federalist": 

In  framing  a  government  which  Is  to  be 
administered  by  men  over  men,  the  great 
difficulty  lies  In  this:  You  must  first  enable 
the  government  to  control  the  governed; 
and  in  the  next  place  oblige  it  to  control 
Itself. 

We  can  contribute,  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, to  that  governmental  self-control 
by  moving,  wisely  and  responsibly  as  I 
have  suggested,  to  redress  certain  Im- 
balances that  have  developed  vls-a-vls 
the  Congress  and  the  Presidency; 
through  building  up  our  own.  Internal 
capacity  to  better  manage  our  half  of 
what  ought,  essentially,  to  be  a  "partner- 
ship" governmental  arrangement  with 
the  Presidency  and,  finally,  through  eter- 
nal vigilance  of  the  sort  that  will,  though 
there  is  no  "fail-safe"  mechanism,  help 
insure  that  the  checks  and  balances  built 
into  our  system  will  continue  to  work  as 
intended. 

In  that  formula,  you  will  note,  there 
Is  no  mention  of  and  no  room  for  intem- 
perate, or  punitive  action  against  the 
President  now  In  office,  nor  against  the 
Presidency. 

The  size  of  the  Presidential  staff  Is 
not  the  problem,  then. 

And,  Jtist  to  wrap  up  these  remarks.  If 
one  wishes  to  be  objective  about  it  this 
year's  White  House  request  for  just  30 
more  people — to  that  new  total  of  540 
slots — is  not  imreasonable.  Further,  an 
objective  look  back  through  the  budget- 


ary pages  in  recent  years  will  show  that 
there  has  not.  In  fact,  been  that  "huge 
increase"  in  White  House  staff  that  some, 
earlier  today,  complained  about.  For,  as 
we  were  told  on  our  subcommittee  by 
Caspar  Weinberger,  when  testifying  as 
OMB  Director  then  on  the  fiscal  year 
1973  budget.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  current  administration,  he 
found  273  people  detailed  from  other 
agencies  working  at  the  White  House. 
Those  273  people,  when  combined  with 
the  people  then  on  the  "regular"  roll  at 
the  White  House  plus  those  others  paid 
out  of  the  then  "special  projects  fund" — 
which  we  have  since  eliminated — made 
the  actual,  total  White  House  staff  back 
then  574  people.  By  comparison,  again, 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  White 
House  has  an  authorized  510  people — the 
same  number  as  in  fiscal  year  1971 — and 
in  the  next  fiscal  j'ear  will  have,  by  our 
recommendation  540;  and,  though  there 
are  still,  and  always  will  be,  some  "de- 
tailed" people  there  from  other  agencies, 
that  problem  seems  to  be  under  proper 
control  and  within  reasonable  bounds. 

So,  I  believe  the  committee's  position 
is  responsible,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  de- 
serving of  support. 

Two  small  Items  for  final  comment  un- 
der this  heading: 

We  have,  as  the  report  shows,  elimi- 
nated a  small  request  for  continuing  an 
effort  called  "Expenses  of  management 
improvement"  that  has  been  In  the  bill 
in  past  years.  This,  basically,  is  an  off- 
shoot of  what  we  feel  OMB  should  be 
doing — and  probably  can  do — on  the 
"management"  side  of  Its  house;  how- 
ever, by  melding  this  work  into  its  other 
duties,  one  could  say,  I  suppose,  that  we 
have  further  "cut"  the  OMB  request  by 
the  $500,000  requested  for  this  tvpe  of 
study. 

Finally,  because  of  a  lack  of  authori- 
zation, we  have  struck  from  our  bill — 
though  without  prejudice — the  usual  $1 
million  requested  as  an  "Emergency  fund 
for  the  President."  This  is.  I  believe,  an 
essential,  catch-all,  contingency  fund  the 
Presidency  ought  to  have — to  meet  true 
emergency  needs— and  I  hope  the  other 
body  will  Include  the  item  in  its  com- 
panion bill  so  we  can  agree  to  It,  In  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROYBAL). 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  course  of  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  it  Is  my  Intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  add  a  new  section  to  the  bill 
which  wUl  prohibit  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  from  spending  mon- 
eys to  provide  what  they  call  a  Fednet 
organization.  The  GSA  is  attempting  to 
spend  a  substantial  amount  to  acquire 
five  new  computer  systems.  Four  of  these 
computer  systems  are  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  one  is  for  GSA. 
The  end  results  wiU  be.  as  I  understand 
it,  that  they  will  also  have  optional  sys- 
tems in  which  the  GSA  will  also  acquire 
an  additional  four  imlts. 

The  project  is  being  financed  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  revolv- 
ing computer  fund.  Therefore,  GSA  con- 
tends that  it  does  not  need  congressional 
authorization  to  begin  procurement  pro- 
cedures. GSA  places  the  cost  of  the  five 
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units  at  $24  million.  But  there  are  others 
who  disagree  and  feel  that  this  program 
cannot  be  completed  imtil  more  than 
$100  million  are  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

GSA  has  already  published  its  specifi- 
cations and  is  seeking  bids  on  the  com- 
puter systems.  The  specification  design 
is  based  on  modular  expandability  so  that 
the  system  can  be  added  into  at  a  later 
date.  There  are  to  be  3,000  remote  termi- 
nals scattered  across  the  county  that  will 
connect  into  the  system. 

The  computers  can  be  used  by  other 
Government  agencies  on  a  shared  time 
basis.  At  the  subcommittee  hearings  GSA 
representatives  stated  that  they  had  not 
contacted  any  other  agencies  concern- 
ing use  of  the  computers.  However,  we 
have  a  letter  written  to  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  which  clearly  indicates 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  shared  time  use  of  computers  by 
many  Government  agencies  opens  up  the 
specter  of  a  national  data  bank.  GSA 
admits  they  have  not  studied  this  prob- 
lem and  that  they  do  not  really  know 
what  the  ultimate  consequences  of  such 
a  system  would  be.  However,  GSA's  Mr. 
Sampson  contends  that  the  system  is  safe 
because  the  Administrator  would  control 
all  data  and  be  in  control  of  all  com- 
puters. 

As  one  looks  into  this  matter  one  finds 
that  the  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  already  requested  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  suspend 
its  plans  for  Fednet  because  the  proposed 
computers  will  not  meet  the  needs  of 
Agriculture,  will  not  be  economical,  and 
could  result  in  the  invasion  of  privacy. 
Also,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Office  of  Telecommunica- 
tions have  written  GSA  opposing  further 
implementation  of  the  programs  on  the 
basis  of  possible  invasion  of  privacy.  At 
the  subcommittee  hearing  Mr.  Sampson 
stated  that  he  was  suspending  imple- 
mentation of  the  program  pending  an 
evaluation  of  the  privacy  question. 

In  other  words,  he  promised  the  com- 
mittee that  nothing  would  be  done  until 
such  time  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  had  more  time  to  study  this  legis- 
lation: but  nevertheless,  it  appears  now 
that  GSA  has  already  gone  ahead  with 
this  particular  program.  They  have  al- 
ready granted  USDA  570  new  terminals. 
They  have  already  decided  to  even  con- 
sider an  increase  to  4,000  new  terminals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  such  agency 
promises  a  committee  that  they  will  not 
go  ahead  with  any  particular  program 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  has  time 
to  study  it,  that  that  Agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  definitely  not  go  on  with 
their  program  imtil  the  Congress  has  in 
fact  had  an  opportimity  to  study  the 
situation  and  then  made  the  proper  rec- 
ommendation. If  this  bypass  of  Congress 
is  permitted,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  General  Services  Administration  will 
not  only  continue  to  ignore  the  com- 
mittee but  in  the  future  be  dictating  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Once 
we  permit  this  to  start,  it  will  continue  to 
go  on.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  believe 
that  my  amendment  should  be  adopted 
and  that  we  prohibit  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  from  spending  any 
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f imds  for  this  syste  n  called  Fednet  until 
such  time  as  this  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity to  make  la  thorough  study  of 
it  and  make  a  propc  r  recommendation. 

Mr.  STEED.  m4  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  maj  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Vork  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  ]  Ar.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Tr  jasury-Postal  Service 
appropriations  bill.  I  beheve  the  bill  as 
brought  to  the  floor  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gertleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Steed),  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rob  son)  ,  is  generally  an 
excellent  bill,  one  in  which  exhaustive 
effort  was  taken  to  assure  not  only  that 
the  bill  contains  lit!  e,  if  any  fat,  but  also 
to  assure  that  grea  attention  was  given 
to  basic  priorities. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
would  Uke  to  pay  ^articular  tribute  to 
Mr.  Gtmnels  and  o^her  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee their  diligence  »nd  help  so  that  the 
committee  could  wo  rk  its  will. 

And  I  would  Uke  to  again  express  my 
professional  and  m^  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentler  lan  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RoBisoN) ,  not  only  for  his  work  on 
this  bill,  but  for  th(  many  years  of  out- 
standing service  he  has  rendered  to  the 
committee,  the  Con  Tess,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

As  far  as  I  am  CO  icemed,  there  is  not 
a  more  dedicated,  imselflsh  or  respected 
Member  of  Congress  than  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yodc,  Howard  Robison, 
with  whom  those  o  us  on  the  commit- 
tee have  been  lucky  enough  to  have  been 
associated. 

He  has  always  demonstrated  remark- 
able graciousness,  even  under  the  most 
trying  circumstance  3  and  his  retirement 
at  the  end  of  this  s  jssion  will  be  a  most 
grevious  loss  to  all  o  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
totals  $5.5  billion,  sbme  $69  million  less 
than  the  total  askec  for  by  the  adminis- 
tration. In  some  a  ses  we  have  appro- 
priated greater  sums  for  certain  activi- 
ties; in  other  areas  we  have  cut  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  In  some  cases,  I 
believe  we  should  ha  ve  cut  more  than  we 
did,  and  I  expect  amendments  to  be 
offered  on  the  flooi— which  I  will  sup- 
port— to  rectify  those  specific  budget 
figures. 

Additionally,  I  brieve  the  committee 
cut  as  to  the  Office  pf  Management  and 
Budget  was  insufflcljnt.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you  for  ydur  information  my 
supplementary  views  in  tiie  committee 
report.  When  time  comes  later,  I  shall 
offer  an  amendmert  to  cut  the  OMB 
budget  to  $16  millioi.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  on  that  particular  subject  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

I  commend  the  ciKtoms  service  for  its 
great  service  to  thlal  Nation,  and  all  the 
dedicated  men  and  ^omen  of  the  service 
whose  untiring  effotts  have  been  a  tre- 
mendous deterent  to  the  smuggling  in 
of  drugs  and  other  contraband  while 
being  a  helping  haiid  to  the  thousands 
of  visitors  and  others  entering  our  many 
ports  and  airports  and  crossing  our  bor- 
ders. I  believe  that  OMB  is  doing  a  dis- 
service to  the  Natiop.  and  the  dedicated 
and  efficient  men  ar  d  women  of  customs 
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when  it  attempts  to 
duce  its  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  afenin  full  agreement 
with  the  committee  report,  which  is 
strongly  critical  of  the  Postal  Service  for 
its  attempt  to  build :  empires  within  the 
service  and  for  providing,  basically,  slow 
and  unreUable  mail  Service. 

In  addition,  I  sunport  the  committee 
position  to  disallow  an  increase  in  staff 
positions — 1,356  of  them — for  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  I  further  support  the 
increase  of  Secret  Service  funds  by  $7.4 
miUion  to  allow  for  the  security  protec- 
tion for  the  immediate  family  of  the  Vice 
President.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  hours  of 
work  alone  would  insure  good  legislation, 
we  would  have  a  near-perfect  bill.  As  it 
is,  with  all  its  multitudinous  features,  I 
recommend  the  billj  to  the  House  en- 
thusiastically. I 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
very  happy  time  to  go  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation.  It  represents 
many  weeks  of  hard  work.  I  just  want  to 
wind  up  the  gener^  debate  by  saying 
that  I  personally  appreciate  the  fine  co- 
operation I  got  from  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  Many  fine  contribu- 
tions were  made  by  all  members  of  the 
committee.  I  have  n|ever  worked  with  a 
more  dedicated  and  competent  group. 
Our  staff  has  been  very  good.  They  have 
had  to  go  through  aJ  lot  of  very  difficult 
situations  and  they  liave  handled  them 
with  great  efflciencyi  I  appreciate  their 
work. 

I  think  I  can  assure  the  membership 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
well-recommended  pieces  of  legislation  I 
have  ever  had  any  ponnection  with. 

Mr.   BURKE   of 
Chairman,  will  the 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yie 
from  Massachusetts 

Mr.    BURKE   of 
Chairman,  I  just 

the  gentleman  for  ,  ,  „ 

he  has  done  here  to6ay,  as  he  has  "done 
on  every  other  comnklttee  he  has  sen'ed 
on.        

Mr.  STEED.  I  thafck  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chahman,  both 
Pickle  amendments  should  pass  unani- 
mously. 

The  President  of  tl  ,e  United  States  has 
complete  control  over  all  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  ove:*  all  their  principal 
subordinates.  He  can  hire  and  fire  them 
at  will.  It  is  throuirh  these  men  and 
women  that  the  Go'emment  can  most 
logically  and  most  el  fectively  be  admin- 
istered. 

While  it  is  reasonal  le  for  a  President  to 
have  a  small  number  of  personal  advisers 
upon  whom  he  can  call,  the  present  ad 
ministration  has  tak^n  this  practice  en 
tirely  out  of  hand. 

We  have  seen  Jo: 
H.  R.  Haldeman  give 
ing  that  of  the  entir 
The  point  I  make  is 

did  a  miserable  job — '. .  ^ 

that  they  were  not  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation, and  by  application  of  the  du- 
bious principle  of  executive  privilege  they 
were  able  to  immimfee  themselves  from 
congressional  examination.  Had  they 
been  forced  to  imdergo  Senate  confirma- 
tion, it  might  well  Itave  been  that  the 


lassachusetts.  Mr. 
entleman  yield? 
to  the  gentleman 

lassachusetts.  Mr. 
sh  to  congratulate 
le  outstanding  job 


Ehrlichman  and 

power  far  exceed- 

i  Cabinet  combined. 

lot  that  these  men 

phich  they  did— but 
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Senate  would  have  questioned  the  qusJ- 
ifications  of  a  former  soap  salesman  and 
proven  crooked  campaign  manager  to 
dictate  domestic  policy  for  the  Nation. 

A  President  simply  does  not  need  and 
should  not  have  so  many  high  paid,  higli- 
powered  assistants  free  of  responsibility 
to  anyone  but  the  President.  The  first 
Pickle  amendment  would  reduce  the 
number  of  superhigh  salaried  White 
House  staff  members  from  65  to  40.  In  my 
view,  20  might  be  more  appropriate,  but 
the  Pickle  amendment  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  second  amendment  is  even  more 
desirable.  We  have  seen  the  White  House 
hire  a  bunch  of  thugs  and  screwballs, 
most  of  whom  did  not  even  have  security 
clearances,  and  set  them  to  work  com- 
mitting wholesale  violations  of  the  laws 
and  the  Constitution  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security  considerations  supposedly 
too  supersecret  for  the  FBI  or  CIA  to 
handle.  No  doubt  Gordon  Liddy,  Howard 
Hunt,  and  Filepe  Di  Diego  would  have 
claimed  executive  privilege  had  they  been 
called  before  a  congressional  committee 
before  their  arrest  stripped  them  of  re- 
spectabihty. 

Our  only  hope  of  preventing  similar 
abuses  in  the  future  is  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  explicit  informa- 
tion on  who  is  working  in  the  White 
House,  how  much  he  is  paid,  and  what 
he  IS  paid  for.  Security  against  Presiden- 
tial abuses  should  not  have  to  depend  on 
the  curiosity  of  a  Woodward  or  Bern- 
stein. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo), and  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

This  is  truly  an  incredible  situation, 
where  the  Congress  has  to  write  into  law 
a  clarification  already  in  the  law,  after 
several  authoritative  personal  reminders 
of  the  limitations  on  powers  granted  to 
OMB.  I  cannot  recall  a  more  blatant, 
arrogant  assumption  of  omnipotence  by 
an  executive  agency — and  we  have  wit- 
nessed quite  a  few  striking  examples  in 
recent  years. 

The  lack  of  justification  for  the  pro- 
posed transferral  of  functions  from  Cus- 
toms to  INS  is  graphically  illustrated  by 
the  announcement  of  a  38.2  percent  in- 
crease in  Customs  Service  drug  seizures 
in  the  past  fiscal  year.  This  is  attributed 
to  a  number  of  factors  resulting  in  im- 
proved operations  by  Customs,  but,  ca- 
pable as  it  is  in  its  work,  INS  is  not  de- 
signed or  equipped  to  produce  the  same 
record. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  share 

with  you  the  contents  of  a  letter  I  sent 

to  Director  Ash  on  Jime  12,  1974.  So 

far.  I  have  not  had  the  courtesy  of  an 

acknowledgment: 

June  12,  1974. 
Mr.  Roy  L.  Ash, 

Oirector,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Executive  Office  Building,  Washington, 

DC. 

Deae  Mb.  Ash:  It  has  l)een  brought  to  my 

attention  that  your  Office  of  Management 

and  Budget  has  decided  that  It  Is  no  longer 

important  to  control  drug  smuggling  along 


our  borders.  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  it  has 
directed  the  Customs  Service  to  cease  Its  op- 
erations In  this  area. 

You  must  be  aware  of  the  effective  Job  tbat 
has  been  done  and  Is  being  done  by  the  Cus- 
toms Service  along  the  Mexican  Border  In 
halting  the  smuggling  of  drugs  Into  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  It  Is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  comprehend  the  reasoning  for  this 
action. 

I  am  astoimded  tbat  your  Office  would 
assume  the  prerogative  of  making  such  a 
decision  and  I  would  be  Interested  In  know- 
ing what  "experts"  in  OMB,  In  the  field  of 
narcotics  enforcement,  would  reconuaend 
such  action. 

I  urge  you.  In  the  strongest  appeal  pos- 
sible, to  reconsider  this  directive  and  negate 
any  move  that  has  been  made  or  Is  being 
contemplated  to  bait  drug  smuggling  along 
the  Mexican  border.  Our  country  can  Ul 
afford  to  relax  any  controls  now  In  effect  to 
curb  the  narcotics  traffic. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  J.  DULSBCZ. 

The  Customs  Service's  increasing  suc- 
cess in  combatting  drug  smuggling  is 
most  important  to  our  overall  fight 
against  crime.  But  there  is  an  even 
deeper  and  more  crucial  point  at  issue 
here. 

Who  is  writing  the  laws.  Congress  or 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget? 
When  the  laws  are  duly  enacted,  are  they 
going  to  be  insolently  disregarded  at  the 
whim  of  an  officer  of  the  executive 
branch? 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Ash  and  his 
minions  have  already  carved  out  their 
flefdom,  and  are  working  on  establishing 
an  entire  kingdom. 

Congress  has  lately  had  a  hard  time 
regaining  the  constitutional  controls  that 
we  permitted  to  sUp  away  over  the  years. 
We  had  better  continue  to  hold  the  line 
on  responsibility  and  duties. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  noted  during  this  series  of  discus- 
sions on  appropriations  bills,  we  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  determine  just 
where  much  of  the  money  which  the 
Congress  appropriates  is  spent  in  terms 
of  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan 
areas.  Such  data  in  relation  to  this  bill 
is  particularly  difficult  to  come  by. 

There  are  two  programs  for  which  a 
breakdown  has  been  developed  and  two 
agencies  which  I  feel  compelled  to  com- 
ment upon. 

First,  the  programs  for  comment.  I 
would  begin  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
for  which  we  are  asked  by  the  committee 
to  approve  the  spending  of  $1,550  million 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  informa- 
tion we  need  to  determine  how  much  of 
this  money  can  be  expected  to  benefit 
nonmetropolitan  counties  is  not  avail- 
able. 

However,  we  have  noticed  an  increas- 
ing tendency  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  centralize  its  operations  in  large  cities 
and  a  corresponding  tendency  to  help 
pay  for  these  expenditures  for  buildings 
and  equipment  through  reductions  of 
manpower  and  services  needed  In  the 
countryside. 

What  Is  needed  here  is  a  single-pur- 
pose effort  by  friends  of  the  coimtryside 
directed  at  determining  the  nature  of 
the  impact  of  United  Postal  Service 
policy. on  efforts  to  proceed  with  imple- 
mentation of  the  congressionally  man- 
dated national  growth  policy. 


The  second  program  on  which  I  woulc 
comment  Is  the  appropriation  for  th« 
operation  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  It  Is  as  important  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  it  is  to  the  Congress  tc 
have  a  capability  for  managing  its  af- 
fairs and  for  budgeting  its  resources 
OMB  hsmdles  these  chores  for  the  Presi-i 
dent  and  is  directly  answerable  to  th( 
President. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  in  view 
of  that,  that  OMB's  actions  reflect  clear 
ly  the  President's  priorities.  According 
to  the  President's  messages  to  the  Con 
gress  as  far  back  as  1970  rural  America 
was  to  get  special  attention.  In  his  197C 
state  of  the  Union  address,  Mr.  Nixor 
said: 

We  wm  carry  our  concern  for  the  quality 
of  life  m  America  to  the  farm  as  well  as  tc 
the  suburb,  to  the  vUlage  as  well  as  tb« 
city.  What  rural  America  needs  most  is  t 
new  kind  of  assistance.  It  needs  to  be  dealt 
with  not  as  a  separate  nation  but  as  a  part 
of  an  over-aU  growth  policy  for  all  America 
We  must  create  a  new  rural  envlronmeni 
that  wlU  not  only  stem  the  migration  tc 
urban  centers,  but  reverse  it  .  .  . 

In  view  of  the  actions  of  OMB  in  im- 
poimding  funds  for  rural  development 
and  restricting  the  flexibility  with  whicl 
various  departments  may  operate  theii 
programs  to  the  benefit  of  the  country- 
side. It  would  seem  clear  that  there  is  s 
vast  gulf  between  Presidential  promise 
and  Presidential  performance. 

The  programs  for  which  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  some  ansdysis  are  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  employees 
health  benefits  and  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund,  and  in  the  Department  ol 
the  TVeasury,  general  revenue  sharing. 

The  chart  below  is  developed  in  th« 
same  manner  that  the  ones  which  I  have 
used  in  connection  with  bills  which  we 
have  dealt  with  earlier  this  month.  The 
estimated  amount  which  will  be  speni 
in  nonmetropolitan  counties  from  these 
appropriations  is  based  on  the  percentage 
spent  in  nonmetropoUtan  areas  In  fisca! 
year  1973.  It  Is  recognized  that  in  the 
case  of  expenditures  relating  to  em- 
ployees who  have  retired  the  CSC  has, 
as  is  proper,  no  control  over  where  the 
recipients  of  the  program  benefits  reside 

[Figures  are  given  in  millionsl 


Percentage 

of  fiscal 

1975 

1975 

year  1973 

com- 

amount 

outlay! 

mittee 

for  r»on- 

1974 

going  tc 

recom- 

metro- 

appro- 

nonmetroj 

menda- 

politan 

pria- 

poll la  1 

Program 

tion 

areas 

tions 

area: 

Civil  Service  Com- 

mission : 

Employees  health 

benefits 

$264.8 

{0.26 

tl63. I 

0.1 

Retirement  and 

disability  fund.. 

882.3 

221.45 

88L9 

25.1 

Department  ot  the 

Treasury:  Gen- 

eral revenue  > 

«-• 

sharing. 

6,204.8 

1,396.0 

6, 054. 8 

22.! 

>  This  money  is  not  a  direct  appropriation  under  this  bill  bul 
is  available  to  the  department  under  the  "permanent"  appropria 
tion  law  which  does  not  require  annual  congressional  action. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  efforts  to  def eai 
this  rule  on  the  Treasury,  Postal  Serv 
ice,  and  General  Government  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975. 
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As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
know  of  the  many  hours  of  hearings  and 
the  hard  work  put  in  by  the  staff  and 
members  to  report  this  important 
measure. 

The  House  should  do  all  possible  to 
act  on  all  appropriation  measures  before 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  However,  be- 
cause of  certain  circumstances,  includ- 
ing the  lack  of  time,  we  have  been  unable 
to  do  so.  The  move  to  defeat  the  rule  and 
to  add  further  to  the  problems  of  pass- 
ing appropriations  bill  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  is  totallj'  Irresponsible.  There 
is  absolutelj*  no  reason  why  the  House 
should  not  be  able  to  debate  the  issue, 
make  the  changes  it  desires,  and  then  re- 
ject or  approve  the  appropriations. 

But  to  not  debate  the  issue  is.  in  my 
mind,  a  very  serious  error  and  I  w^ould 
implore  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
rule.      

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MTT.T.FR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   I — TREASURY   DEPARTMENT 

OlTICTE    or    THE    SECEET&BT 

SALARIES   A;n>    EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Including  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Treasury  Building  and  Annex 
thereof;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
and  not  to  exceed  $7,600  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses;  (21,600.000,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $100,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109. 

POINT  or  ORDZR 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  to  the  language  to  be 
found  on  page  2,  lines  7  and  8,  which 
read  as  follows:  "And  not  to  exceed 
$7,500  for  ofiScial  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses;" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  this  legislation  is  not  author- 
ized by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  trom 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  t  makes  the  point  of 
order  against  certain  language  on  page  2, 
Unes  7  and  8,  on  the  basis  that  the 
amount  of  money  is  not  authorized  by 
law. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  lan- 
guage has  been  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment bill  for  many,  many  years.  I  can 
assure  the  Members  that  the  uses  made 
of  It  have  always  been  in  the  public  in- 
terest, but  there  is  no  authorizing  legis- 
lation and  we  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Sisk)  .  The  gen- 
tleman fiom  Oklahoma  concedes  the 
point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present.  The  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  vacate  proceedings  under  the  call 
when  a  quorum  of  the  committee  ap- 
pears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 


The  CHAIRMAN, 
bers  have  appeared. 
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QUORUM    C  UX    TACATZD 


One  himdred  Mem- 
A  quorum  of  the 


Committee  of  the  V  hole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXIjl,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  tihe  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  committee  wijl  resume  its  business. 

The  Clerk  will  reid. 

The  Cleric  read  a£  follows: 

INTERNAI.     RlVENTTE     SEBVICE 

him 


exp  mses 


SALARIES 

Por    necessary 
Revenue  Service,  not 
including  executive 
support,    and    Intemil 
hire  of  passenger  ma|»r 
Ices     as     authorized 
$40,000,000. 


EXPENSES 

Of    the    Internal 

[otherwise  provided  for, 

d^ectlon,  administrative 

audit    and    security; 

vehicles;  and  serv- 

by     5     XJ.S.C.     3106; 


AMENDMENTS   OFFl  RED   BY    MR.    STMMS 


M', 


Mr.  SYMMS. 
three  amendments, 
consent  that  they 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN 
the    request    of 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  i  s  follows 


Chairman,  I  offer 

and  I  ask  unanimous 

riay  be  considered  en 


Amendments  offered 
page  4,  line  21,  strlki  > 
and  Insert  the  figure 

On  page  5,  line  6, 
000,000  and  Insert  the 

On  page  5,  line  14, 
000,000  and  Insert  thi 


t  le 


Is  there  objection  to 
gentleman    from 


by  Mr.  Symms:  On 
the  figure  $40,000,000 

S37,087,000. 

itrilce  the  figure  $705.- 

flgure  $610,683,000. 

strike  the  figure  $780.- 
flgure  $664,430,000. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mi  Chairman,  poverty 
is  a  contagious  dis«  ase,  and  it  is  carried 
by  the  Internal  Re  enue  Service. 

Last  year  the  IRS  received  $1,312,200,- 

000  to  run  their  qperations.  This  year 
they  are  going  to  geit  $1.525,000,000. 1  am 
advocating  that  we  hold  this  appropria- 
tion down  to  the  s;  ime  level  that  it  was 
last  year,  $1,312,20(  ,000. 

All  of  us  here,  f i  ^m  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  recognize  tha  the  Congress  spends 
all  the  money  it  cm  get  its  hands  on, 
and  then  a  little  b:  t  more,  and  we  have 
done  this  consistemtly  for  the  past  42 
years.  I  think  becaiEe  of  the  unnecessary 
harrassment  that  fhe  American  people 
are  getting  from  th«  IRS  that  it  certainly 
would  be  in  the  spi  it  of  '76  trying  to  do 
something  for  our  (  onstituents,  the  tax- 
payers, to  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
people  who  are  bein  g  harrassed  unneces- 
sarily by  the  IRS,  a  id  that  this  would  be 
one  way  to  do  it.  '  rhis  would  eliminate 
the  expansion  of  t  lis  bureaucracy  that 
certainly  is  an  imropular  one  with  the 
American  people.  Not  only  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  98  i  ercent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  payi  ig  their  taxes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELO": '.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  y  eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gertleman  offering  this 
amendment.  I  thinl  it  gives  us  a  chance 
to  point  out  to  the  House  that  that  part 
of  the  responsibilit  v  of  the  IRS  to  ad- 
minister those  sect:  ans  of  the  Wage  and 
Price  Control  Act  1  ave  now  been  termi- 
nated. Therefore  tfie  gentleman's  posi- 
tion is  correct;  therp  really  is  no  sense  In 
increasing  the  appropriation  of  the  IRS. 

1  think,  as  a  mattfcr  of  fact,  there  are 


probably  resisons  to  jdecresise  the  appro- 
priation, but  I  thinlc  at  least  the  gen- 
tleman is  trying  to  Keep  the  funding  for 
IRS  at  the  same  lerel,  and  he  is  to  be 
complimented  on  his'  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments,     j 

Last  year  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice had  the  additional  burden  of  operat- 
ing and  enforcing  the  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcil  with  the  Wake  and  Price  Control 
Board.  This  year  thiy  do  not  have  that, 
so  they  have  mans  more  bureaucrats 
free  to  audit.  This]  is  why  I  think  it 
should  be  called  the  taxpayers'  amend- 
ment. It  is  certainly  one  that  should 
receive  just  and  fair  consideration  by  the 
Members  of  this  bodjr. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Ichairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?      I 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yidld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thaiik  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

What  the  Intern^  Revenue  Service 
does  is  create  revenue  which  is  needed 
to  run  the  country.  One  of  the  great 
problems  we  have  today  is  that  too  many 
people  are  dodging  their  obligations.  I 
think  it  is  foolish  to  withhold  the  ex- 
penditure of  f  imds  by  an  agency  which  is 
providing  the  lifeblqod  of  the  economy. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  most  of  the 
problems  of  avoidance  and  evasion  are 
not  in  the  low-income  brackets ;  they  are 
in  the  higher  levelsi  of  income.  I  think 
all  we  have  to  do  is  concentrate  the  au- 
diting on  those  higher  brackets. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  havje  the  funds,  the  per- 
sonnel, and  the  determination  to  follow 
through  with  proper  audits  to  insure  the 
integrity  of  our  volimtary  tax  system. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  tftank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  However,  I  would 


disagree  with  him. 
we  have  in  this  coi 
too  much  money 
Government;   44  c( 
earned  in  the  Unite! 
is  paid  to  some  f( 
either   the  Federal 


ne  of  the  problems 

try  is  that  there  is 

the  hands  of  the 

ts  of  every  dollar 

States  of  America 

rm  of  government. 

Government,  State 


government,  or  lo^al  government — 44 
percent  of  our  dollars.  The  question 
comes  up  that  we  need  more  and  more 
money  to  run  the  Qovemment.  That  is 
not  the  problem.  We  have  too  much 
money  already  in  thje  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  government  creates  so 
many  problems  for  themselves,  because 
of  all  the  money  they  have — and  I  might 
add  they  are  confiscating  private  prop- 
erty daily  from  har^-worklng  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yi^ld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  tha^k  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  congratblate  the  gentleman 
for  offering  these  amendments.  We  al' 


ways  hear  that  this 


cut,  that  for  some  re  ason  or  another  this 


department  or  some 
not  the  place  to  cu' 


it  is  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 


brings  in  the  money 


man  I  agree  with  iiim  we  have  got  to 


is  not  the  place  to 


other  department  is 
Now  we  hear  that 


L  say  to  the  gentle- 
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start  somewhere,  and  the  gentleman  has 
been  trying  to  start  for  a  long  time.  This 
is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  start  cutting 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  will  just  say  there  will  not  be  one 
single  constituent  who  will  complain  to 
my  colleagues  who  vote  to  cut  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  IRS. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho.  The  taxpayer 
Is  presumed  guilty  until  he  proves  him- 
self innocent.  I  think  it  Is  about  time 
somebody  spoke  out  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  received  a  let- 
ter today  from  a  small  business  In  my 
community  who  is  going  through  this 
harassment.  They  are  just  trying  very 
hard  to  stay  alive  In  a  two-man  opera- 
tion. They  are  presumed  guilty  imtil 
they  prove  themselves  Innocent.  I  resent 
this.  I  think  it  is  time  someb^jy  spoke 
out,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  tor  his  position. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wlH  just  say  that  my 
social  security  number  is  5ia-46-563.  I 
will  welcome  having  the  IRS  come  and 
look  at  me,  if  they  do  not  appreciate  my 
eCTorts  on  their  behalf  today. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  any  Member  of  the  House 
would  seriously  consider  supporting  this 
amendment  if  he  really  knew  the  whole 
story  about  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. I  know  tax  laws  are  aggravating  and 
a  burden,  but  I  remind  the  Members  that 
Congress  passes  tax  laws,  the  IRS  does 
not  do  it.  They  are  only  charged  with 
enforcing  the  tax  laws  we  pass.  This  Is 
where  the  revenue  comes  from. 

If  this  amendment  prevails,  I  can  as- 
sure the  Members  that  there  wlU  be 
several  billion  dollars  of  collectable  taxes 
that  will  not  be  collected.  There  will  be 
a  lot  of  taxes  that  are  not  paid  this  year. 
The  only  people  that  will  benefit  from 
this  amendment  are  people  who  evade 
the  payment  of  taxes.  Most  Americans 
pay  their  taxes,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  believe  that  the  government  will  see 
to  it  that  tax-evaders  are  no  longer  able 
to  do  so. 

The  proper  designation  for  these 
amendments  is  not  taxpayer  amend- 
ments; these  are  tax-evader  amend- 
ments, because  they  are  the  only  ones 
who  will  benefit  if  we  pass  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  understand 
why  anybody  would  not  want  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  have  the 
money  and  the  manpower  it  has  to  have 
to  do  these  missions  heaped  upon  them 
by  the  Congress.  The  backlog  and  the 
workload  they  have  now  heaped  on  them 
Is  astronomical.  Even  with  the  money 
we  have  allowed  they  are  imder  a  very 
tight  budget. 


I  finally  want  to  say  if  we  adopt  these 
proposals  we  have  not  left  the  Internal 
Revenue  where  they  are  this  fiscal  year 
because  the  same  amount  of  money 
means  they  will  have  a  great  deal  less 
next  year  because  there  have  been  manly 
increases  in  their  operating  costs.  Wages 
and  other  costs  they  have  no  control  over 
have  gone  up.  So  the  same  amount  of 
money  does  not  leave  them  in  the  same 
position  they  were  in.  What  we  will  be  do- 
ing here  is  denying  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  the  opportunity  to  do  the  extra 
work  heaped  on  them  and  actually  they 
will  have  to  quit  doing  some  of  the  work 
they  have  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COICFLXANCE 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  for  determining  and  establishing 
tax  liabilities,  and  for  investigation  and  en- 
forcement activities.  Including  purchase  (not 
to  exceed  two  hundred  and  three  of  which 
seventy-eight  shall  be  for  replacement  only, 
for  police-type  use)  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  and  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  $780,000,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    B«R.    VANTK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik  :  On  page 
5.  line  14  add  the  following:  "Provided,  That, 
no  part  of  any  approprtatlon  contained  In 
this  Act.  shall  be  available  to  finance  any 
revenue  r\Ulng,  ruling  letter,  or  technical  ad- 
vice which  Is  not  made  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  practice  of 
private  revenue  rulings  and  letter  rulings 
which  are  made  available  to  only  a  few 
special  taxpayers — and  usually  only  very 
wealthy  taxpayers.  To  twist  a  phrase,  the 
law,  hi  Its  majesty,  permits  both  the  poor 
and  the  rich  alike  to  apply  for  IRS  pri- 
vate rulings.  In  reality,  of  course,  pri- 
vate rulings  seem  to  fall  mostly  to  the 
super  lawyers. 

In  1971,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Issued  32.000  binding  secret  rulings  to 
those  wealthy  enough  to  hire  expensive 
tax  lawyers  to  challenge  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  private  ruling 
process  could  best  be  described  as  "let's 
make  a  deal," 

According  to  IRS  Commissioner  Alex- 
ander's testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee,  the  practice  of  pri- 
vate rulings  and  technical  advice  Is 
growing: 

TECHNlCAi 

The  number  of  requests  for  rulings  In  all 
tax  areas  has  increased  by  approximately  10 
percent  per  year  over  the  past  3  years.  The 
present   inventory  of  taxpayer   requests  for 


rulings  is  nearly  3.000  and  there  were  about 
2,000  precedent  rulings.  %  3-year  backlog, 
awaiting  pubUcatlon  at  the  beginning  of  fis- 
cal year  1974. 

From  within  the  organization,  requests  for 
technical  advice  have  also  been  Increasing. 
We  expect  these  requests  to  mount  by  15 
percent  In  fiscal  year  1975.  Since  most  are  re- 
lated to  the  larger  audit  cases,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  provide  the  necessary  ad- 
vice promptly. 

Additional  resources  are  also  necessary  to 
meet  the  anticipated  substantial  growth  In 
our  correspondence  programs  to  provide  a 
wider  range  of  easily  understood  tax  publi- 
cations. 

I  am  not  necessarily  against  revenue 
rulings.  They  are  necessary.  All  tax  rul- 
mgs  are  precedent.  They  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  so  that  all  taxpayers 
are  treated  equally,  so  that  all  taxpayers 
may  have  equal  access  to  the  tax  law — 
instead  of  the  present  practice  where 
only  those  with  the  most  expensive 
Washington  lawyers  know  the  full  range 
of  tax  breaks  and  tax  rulings. 

In  addition,  if  revenue  rulings  were 
made  public,  we  in  the  Congress  would 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  tax 
laws — and  the  need  for  tax  reform. 

The  problem  of  revenue  rulings  and 
loss  of  revenue  is  extremely  serious. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  1973  annual  re- 
port of  A.T.  tt  T.  came  to  my  attention. 
On  page  34,  there  was  the  following 
statement  as  part  of  an  explanation  of 
this  girjit  corporation's  tax  payments: 

The  company  and  Its  telephone  subsidiaries 
are  adopting,  for  Income  tax  purposes  for 
the  years  after  1970,  changes  In  their  method 
of  treating  the  cost  of  removal  of  certato 
property  placed  In  service  prior  to  1971.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  by  letter  dated 
January  7.  1974,  has  indicated  its  approval  of 
such  changes  but  such  letter  Is  subject  to 
clarification  and  further  Interpretation,  (em- 
phasis added) 

As  the  company's  report  went  on  to 
state,  this  letter  was  worth  $270  mllhon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  would  you  like  to 
open  up  your  mailbox  and  find  a  letter 
from  the  IRS  to  you  agreeing  that  you 
could  have  a  tax  break  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  illegal 
at  all  in  what  the  IRS  and  A.T.  &  T.  did. 
It  is  perfectly  proper — and  the  company 
was  doing  its  duty  to  its  stockholders. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  I.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  rest  of  the  Congress,  and  smaller 
firms  who  do  not  have  the  tax  knowledge 
of  a  giant  like  A.T,  &  T,  would  have  been 
unaware  of  this  tax  decision  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  annual  report  of  A.T.  &  T. 

I  called  the  company  and  asked  for 
a  copy  of  the  IRS's  January  7  letter.  The 
company  was  most  cooperative  and  sent 
it  over  Immediately. 

I  called  the  IRS  and  asked  for  the 
letter.  They  refused  to  give  it  to  me. 

I  then  formally  asked  the  IRS  in  a 
letter  of  AprU  10,  for  a  copv  of  their 
letter  to  A.T.  &  T.  as  well  as  the  back- 
ground revenue  rulings  justifying  this 
enormous  giveaway  of  taxpayer  revenues. 

On  June  15.  I  received  the  IRS  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiry.  The  Service's  letter 
took  2  months  to  reach  me.  I  would  hke 
to  enter  it  into  the  hearing  record.  As 
you  can  see.  it  could  have  been  written 
in  an  hour  by  a  part-time  law  clerk.  In 
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their  response,  IRS  refuses  to  provide 
me  with  a  copy  of  the  $270  million  letter. 
In  addition,  they  refuse  to  provide  copies 
of  some  of  the  comments  they  received 
from  companies  requesting  this  type  of 
revenue  ruling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  IRSs 
position.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  me 
to  determine  whether  the  IRS  has  cor- 
rectly interpreted  or  administered  the 
tax  laws.  The  entire,  extremely  complex 
issue  to  asset  depreciation  ranges,  de- 
preciation, class  lives  and  salvage  values, 
is  being  investigated  by  a  number  of 
academic  experts.  The  public  interest  tax 
organization,  tax  analysts  and  advocates, 
is  conducting  an  analysis  of  the  Serv- 
ices's  ruling. 

The  conclusion  of  the  studies,  which 
will  be  available  soon.  Is  that  in  general 
the  regulations  and  rulings  which  sup- 
port the  A.T.  &  T.  letter  wiU  cost  the 
Treasury  about  a  billion  dollars  and  are 
being  primarily  used  by  certain  utilities. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  letter 
to  A.T.  &  T.  is  consistent  with  the  Fed- 
eral Register  notices  of  April  22  and 
June  7,  1972. 

They  do  not  agree,  however,  that  there 
is  any  soimd  basis  for  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter notices  in  the  law  or  in  the  intent 
of  Congress.  In  other  words,  these  IRS 
regulations  and  rulings — which  will  cost 
the  Treasury  a  billion  dollars— are  pri- 
marily a  giveaway  by  the  bureaucrats  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  commit- 
tee, my  staflf.  and  myself  should  have 
had  a  better  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Federal  Register  regulations 
when  they  were  first  issued.  We  should 
have  objected  then.  But  we  are  out- 
staffed  and  outmanned.  It  was  only  when 
I  read  the  A.T.  &  T.  annual  report  that 
I  reahzed  what  an  enormous  giveaway 
was  going  on  downtown. 

The  only  way  that  I  was  even  able 
to  discover  the  giveaway  was  the  open- 
ness of  A.T.  &  T.'s  annual  report.  The 
IRS  was  no  help  at  all. 

I  have  gone  Into  detail  on  this  case, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  is  a  dramatic 
one— the  loss  of  a  billion  dollars— the 
loss  of  $270  mUlion  to  A.T.  &  T.  alone. 
Yet  it  is  typical  of  other  cases.  We  must 
make  these  letter  rulings  open — so  that 
the  public  and  the  Congress  can  know 
what  is  going  on.  So  that  when  the 
Treasury  ofiBcials  come  before  the  Con- 
gress and  blame  us  for  the  deficits  and 
say  they  do  not  know  why  corporate  tax 
collections  are  lower  than  expected,  we 
can  point  out  that  the  fall  off  is  due  to 
their  own  giveaways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Committee 
can  support  my  amendment  to  shed 
some  light  on  what  is  happening  down 
at  the  IRS  and  to  restore  the  Congress 
to  its  constitutional  role  of  leadership  in 
taxation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  know  the  disthigulshed 
gentleman  is  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think,  instead  of  trying  to  put  in  more 
and  more  money  in  the  IRS,  we  should 
go  back  and  examine  the  way  our  tax 


laws  are  written,  stnplifying  the  tax  laws 
so  that  the  average  citizen  might  under- 
stand his  tax  forn|? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  agree  that  we  ought  to 
make  the  tax  forms  more  simple.  When 
we  write  tax  law4,  we  are  confused  by 
the  witnesses  trying  to  get  a  tax  advan- 
tage and  people  seeking  a  tax  break. 

Sometimes  we  iget  advice  from  the 
Treasury  Departrnjent  that  is  misleading 
and  tends  to  op^n  up  tax  loopholes, 
rather  than  closing  them. 

I  agree  tax  reporting  ought  to  be  sim- 
plified. I  ask  in  my  amendment  to  re- 
duce pubUc  expenditure  by  eliminating 
the  cost  of  private  tax  rulings. 

I  think  the  gentleman  who  offered  the 
previous  amendment  ought  to  be  willing 
to  support  this  ome,  which  might  have 
saved  the  Treasury  Department  a  billion 
dollars  and  might  pay  for  the  added  cost 
of  running  the  Internal  Revenue  system. 

The  CHAIRMABr.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  ihsist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Ye !.  I  do  so  with  reluc- 
tance, because  I  a  en  not  necessarily  op- 
posed to  what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
do,  but  I  am  havint  diflBculty  in  believing 
it  does  not  constiute  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  because  the  amend- 
ment says  none  o:  these  funds  shall  be 
available  to  financ  e  any  revenue  nillng, 
ruling  letter,  or  technical  advice  which 
is  not  made  ava  lable  to  the  general 
public. 

We  have  nine  regional  oCBces,  over  50 
district  field  office*  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  Thiskould  impose  new  du- 
ties on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
they  are  not  now  <  apable  of  performing. 
Since  this  would  o  nly  apply  to  their  op- 
erations for  this  fiscal  year,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  dealing  here  with  something 
that  purely  would  have  to  have  author- 
izing legislation,    j 

So  even  though  I  am  all  In  favor  of 
having  done  whai  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses today,  I  still  think  this  Is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appibpriatlon  bill  and  I 
insist  on  the  point  if  order. 

The  CHAIRMA*.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order?     J 

Mr.  VANIK.  Yfes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  simply  sa*  in  response  that  this 
does  not  impose  any  new  duty  on  any 
public  official. 

As  a  matter  of  f  j  ct,  all  the  amendment 
does  is  prevent  public  officials  from  using 
public  resources  a|id  public  time  to  ren- 
der services  to  private  people  with  pri- 
vate rulings,  rather  than  to  the  general 
public.  I  think  that  the  amendment  Is 
definitely  In  order! 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  Th^  Chair,  having  exam- 
ined the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  "V  anik)  ,  In  analyzing  it 
feels  that  it  is  a  n<  gative  limitation,  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  Impose  any  additional 
burden  and  appll;s  only,  of  course,  to 
the  present  act  an  d,  therefore,  overrules 
the  point  of  order. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Vanik  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  1 
minute.) 
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Chalrmsui,  notwith- 
that  the  Chair  has 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr 

standing  the  fact   „_   

foimd  my  amendniient  in  order,  I  am 
quite  impressed  by  tjhe  statement  made  to 
me  by  the  chairmajn  of  the  subcommit- 
tee concerning  his  Intention  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  private  rulings. 

In  light  of  that  statement,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  \fithdraw  the  amend- 
ment. I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOr.  Mr.  Chairman  i 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  anendment. 

When  we  look  a;  the  effect  that  this 
amendment  would  have,  I  have  some 
very  grave  misgivin  gs  as  to  the  problems 
it  might  Impose  on  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

I  think  this  is  tlie  kind  of  thing  that 
would  be  much  better  dealt  with  in  basic 
legislation.  I  would  gladly  support  such  a 
bill  if  it  came  before  the  House,  because 
I  think  that  this  is  lan  area  In  which  the 
Service  itself  would  have  a  much  better 
image  if  It  perfonrfed  that  sort  of  func- 
tion. 

However,  I  do  nbt  know  whether  we 
may  be  Imposing  kdditional  manpower 
requirements  on  the  Service.  We  are  just 
not  in  a  position  here  to  know  because  we 
have  had  no  hearings  on  it.  Even  if  it  is 
approved  and  even)  If  It  did  not  cripple 

out  this  mandate, 
effective  for  1  year, 
we  have  here  is  not 
fe  can  measure  on  a 
It  is  something  that 
lanent  law. 
would  urge  my  col- 
■  amendment,  and 
at  the  same  time  Itell  my  friend  from 
Ohio  that  I  would  Hke  to  work  with  Jiim 
to  see  if  we  could  not  somehow  bring 
about  some  legislalion  that  would  really 
solve  this  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mi.  Vanik)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAnL  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows : 

CouNcn,  OF  EqoNOMic  Advisers 

SAIJUIIES  jInd  expenses 

For  necessary  expanses  of  the  Council  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions  under  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1B46  (15  U.S.C.  1021), 
$1,600,000.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  intrigued  by  all  of 
the  coimclls  and  aflvisers  for  which  ap- 
propriations are  made  in  this  bill.  Some 
of  them  are  years  old,  but  how  much 
longer  are  we  going  to  continue  all  of 
these  advisers  and  coimclls? 

Here  Is  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy.  ^WThat  has  it  accom- 
plished? The  funds  for  it  are  being  in- 
creased. $1,376,000  was  appropriated  for 
it  last  year.  Recommended  In  the  bill  Is 
$1,600,000,  which  represents  an  increase 
of  $224,000.  For  wl  lat?  For  what?  What 
is  accomplished  bj 


the  IRS  to  try  to  a 
it  would  still  only  . 
The  kind  of  problei 
something  which 
fiscal  year  basis, 
ought  to  be  In  perr 

Mr.  Chairman, 
leagues  to  defeat 


the  Council  on  In- 
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temational  Economic  Policy?  We  are 
going  the  wrong  way  internationally. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  First,  let  me  Inform  the 
gentleman  that  we  do  not  have  all  of 
them  in  this  bill.  Altogether,  we  have 
something  like  41  or  42  commissions  In 
existence  right  now  by  ict  of  Congress. 
Some  of  them  are  assigned  to  other  sub- 
committees and  some  of  them  are  the 
type  whereby  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration handles  the  whole  matter. 
These  all  have  been  created  by  act  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  committee  did  knock 
out  the  msmagement  improvement  out- 
fit, which  has  apparently  squandered  a 
lot  of  money.  Then  we  have  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity,  and  pro- 
ductivity is  going  down  by  the  day  in 
this  country. 

What  benefit  does  this  Commission 
provide  to  the  general  welfare? 

Further  Into  the  bill  we  find  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Review  of  the  National 
Policy  Toward  Gambling.  What  has  this 
outfit  contributed  to  the  general  wel- 
fare? Does  it  operate  for  the  benefit  of 
the  States  that  legalize  gambling?  What 
has  this  contributed  to  the  common 
good? 

Incidentally,  the  committee  has  in- 
creased fimds  for  this  Commission  by 
$750,000  this  year  from  an  appropriation 
of  $250,000  a  year  ago,  or  to  a  total  of 
$1,000,000. 

I  do  not  understand  why  there  are  all 
of  these  expenditures.  I  would  appreciate 
It  if  someone  would  justify  any  one  or  all 
of  them.  Does  anyone  care  to  make  a 
contribution  to  this  issue? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Perhaps  the  genUe- 
man  recalls  that  just  the  other  day  we 
had  this  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  or  whatever  it  is  called,  and 
we  had  quite  a  discussion  on  the  floor 
on  the  issue,  which  clearly  showed  that 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  does  llttie. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  an  excel- 
lent point.  In  this  case,  unfortunately, 
we  just  let  these  agencies  go  on  and  on 
or  let  the  commissions  go  on  and  on. 
Nobody  really  checks  them.  Then  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  comes 
along  and  has  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
them  if  the  authorization  committee  has 
not  done  so,  and  they  are  in  an  awkward 
position. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  raising  the  issue,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  more  about  these  things. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Oklsihoma,  are 
all  of  these  councils  and  commissions 
justified?  What  do  we  get  from  them? 

Mr.  STEED.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man this:  I  did  not  vote  for  the  creation 
of  all  of  these.  I  think  the  will  of  the 
Congress  prevailed  and  the  laws  were 
passed.  Once  the  Congress  votes  and  we 
get  the  request  from  the  administration 
and  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Man- 


agement £tnd  Budget  then  we  have  to  ex- 
amine what  they  are  doing  to  see  that 
they  are  carrying  out  their  mission,  and 
that  is  all  we  are  able  to  do. 

I  think  we  have  reduced  their  requests 
just  about  all  we  can  while  still  leav- 
ing them  enough  resources  to  do  what 
they  have  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Nationai.  Sectjkity  Council 
sai.aries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Nationai 
Security  Council,  Including  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $2,900,000. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  which  one  of  these 
councils  or  departments  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  collecting  the  debts  that  are 
owed  to  this  country,  some  from  World 
War  I?  The  Treasury  Department  was 
Instructed  to  make  some  a  schedule  of 
these  debts,  to  inform  us  as  to  what  was 
due,  how  much  was  overdue,  and  whether 
or  not  we  are  making  any  progress  in 
collecting  these  debts.  There  is  some- 
where around  $40  billion  that  is  owed  to 
the  United  States  by  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  do  not  have  any  specific 
information  on  that  matter  with  me  at 
this  time.  I  do  not  think  either  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  or  the  Treas- 
ury Department  have  made  any  recent 
reports  to  us  on  this.  They  have  the 
statistics,  of  course,  that  have  accumu- 
lated over  the  years  and  can  be  made 
available. 

I  doubt  if  there  Is  any  substantial 
progress  being  made  toward  collecting 
any  of  them.  If  there  is  any  negotiation 
going  on  to  collect  any  of  them,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  not  think  it 
Is  Important  to  us  as  a  nation  suffering 
great  economic  hardship  at  the  moment, 
with  deficits  continuing  to  pile  up,  to  get 
some  of  these  people  to  pay  us  some  of 
the  money  they  owe  us? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  would  like  to  see  that 
happen  very  much.  I  will  say  that  it  is  in 
our  State  Department  and  in  the  policy 
of  the  administration  itself  where  we 
would  have  to  find  the  thrust  to  cause 
anything  of  this  sort  to  happen.  But  con- 
trary to  doing  what  we  talk  about,  we 
seem  still  to  be  pretty  liberal  in  continu- 
ing the  policy  of  handing  out  additional 
moneys,  either  as  partial  loans  or  full 
loans  or  outright  gifts.  In  many  cases  we 
are  giving  money  to  people  who  owe  us 
money  already. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  in- 
structed the  Federal  Treasury  to  make 
up  a  schedule  of  debts,  and  they  must 
be  diverted  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  collect  these  debts.  I  would  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  see  that 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress  is  fulfilled 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  in  fairness  to 
the  Treasury,  sometimes  we  get  into 
matters  where  we  also  have  to  get  the 
State  Department  involved.  In  cases 
where  we  see  a  situation  of  this  sort,  I 
believe,  unless  there  is  some  very  strong 


initiative  from  the  top  administrative 
powers  themselves,  we  are  not  going  to 
see  much  action  or  get  many  results. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  merely  by  bringing  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee involved  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  there  will  be  some 
strong  representation  made  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and,  as  well,  to  the  State 
Department  to  see  to  it  that  we  do  col- 
lect some  of  these  outstanding  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chahroan,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  be  glad,  in  view 
of  the  gentleman's  interest,  to  ask  the 
Treasury  for  an  update  on  the  situation 
and  make  it  available  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  wiU  read. 

The  CTerk  read  as  follows: 

Office  of  Management  and  Bitdcet 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Including  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U5.C.  3109.  $22,000,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  AODABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adoabbo:  Page 
9,  line  5,  after  5  U.S.C.  3109,  strike  out 
'■22,000,000"  and  Insert  "16,000,000". 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  not  a  member  on  this  floor  today  who 
is  unaware  of  the  devastating  impact 
that  a  concentration  of  governmental 
power  can  have  not  only  on  that  govern- 
ment but  on  the  Nation  as  well.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  of  that  reason  that  I  am 
offering  my  amendment  to  cut  the 
budget  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  from  the  committee  figure  of  $22 
million  to  $16  million  either  we  in  the 
Congress  act  now  in  public  view  to  nip  in 
the  bud  new  tendencies  to  manipulate 
and  control  functions  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government,  or  we  shall  learn 
later  to  our  sorrow  just  how  strong  a 
power  we  have  let  grow  urmoticed. 

Where  there  Is  a  void,  men  will  move 
to  fill  it.  In  the  case  of  OMB,  that  agency 
has  moved  into  the  void  left  by  former 
advisers  to  the  President,  those  adminis- 
trators whose  views  are  subordinate  to 
those  of  OMB  are  rewarded;  those  who 
oppose  OMB  get  discouraged  or  they  get 
no  budget  authority.  OMB  continues  to 
flourish  even  as  the  Government  Itself 
languishes.  We  are  faced  with  a  growing 
octopus  with  nine  lives.  All  you  need  do 
is  look  at  page  648  of  part  3  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  and  see  the  proliferation 
of  OMB. 

My  fear  is  that  the  Agency  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  intention  of  even  the 
President  when  he  created  the  Agency  4 
years  ago. 

The  function  of  OMB,  we  must  re- 
member, was  to  coordinate  for  the  Presi- 
dent the  budgetary  problems  so  that  he 
could  resolve  departmental  needs  In 
terms  of  priorities.  There  was  no  Indica- 
tion at  the  time  President  Nixon  pre- 
sented Reorganization  Plan  2  that 
OMB  would  manage  and  dictate  to  the 
execu^ve  departments.  Yet,  what  we  in 
fact  have  today  is  OMB  veto  power  on 
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any  proposed  course  of  action  by  an 
executive  department.  We  have  even  had, 
you  may  recall,  OMB  veto  power  over 
laws  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President.  Impoundment,  until  it  was 
ruled  unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  was 
OMB's  veto  over  the  Congress. 

A  year  ago,  I  stood  on  this  floor  and 
said  just  about  the  same  things.  I  was 
told  that  I  had  made  unsupportable 
charges,  that  I  was  seeing  danger  where 
there  was  none.  WeU,  it  seems  to  me  that 
events  of  the  last  12  months  have  neither 
proven  me  wrong  nor  shown  any  reason 
why  there  should  any  longer  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  meddling  function  of 
OMB  in  this  administration. 

A  year  ago  I  warned  that  OMB  wanted 
budget  authority  to  put  men  into  the 
field,  to  check  the  operations  of  execu- 
tive departments  around  the  Nation  that 
already  had  field  operatives.  If  you  will 
examine  this  year's  OMB  budget  request 
you  wiU  find  the  Agency  sought  to  hire 
60-plus  new  employees,  some  of  which 
were  to  be  used  in  the  field. 

A  year  ago  I  warned  that  OMB  was  ex- 
tending its  tentacles  into  the  policy  levels 
of  executive  departments.  Just  .several 
weeks  ago,  we  learned  that  Ettrector 
Ash  ordered — ordered,  mind  you— Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  William  Simon  to 
supplant  the  functions  of  the  U.S  Cus- 
toms Service  with  personnel  of  the  U  S 
Immigration  Service.  Not  only  did  OMB 
proceed  with  this  demand  after  receipt 
Of  a  letter  from  Chairman  Mahom  ask- 
ing there  be  no  action  taken  until  hear- 
ings could  be  held,  it  was  taken  after  he 
warned  them  the  move  could  likely  be  il- 
legal. Mr.  Ash  took  the  action  because  It 
is  the  intention  of  OMB  to  operate  the 
Government  as  it  desires,  it  should  be  no 
soace  to  the  House  that  OMB  does  not 
^n  all  Its  battles:  what  we  should  worry 
about  are  the  battles  it  wins  without  the 
Congre.ss  even  being  aware  that  a  battle 
has  been  fought  and  won. 

There  are  none  of  us  here  today  who 
are  not  politically  sophisticated  enough 
to  realize  that  a  President  will  run  his 
administration^  a.s  he  desires,  just  as  we 
realize  that  Mr.  Ash  and  OMB  are  an 
extemior.  of  the  President's  attitudes. 
Within  reason,  that  is  justifiable.  Where 
it  becomes  unjustifiable  is  where  that  de- 
teiTOlnation  collides  with  the  authority 
of  the  Congress  to  legislate,  approve  pro- 
grams set  spending  limits  and  to  demand 
that  the  people  who  operate  the  execu- 
J^J^^  '";*"cjies  of  Government  testify  can- 
didly to  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
To  eliminate  the  further  posslbilitv  of 
inrrlngement  upon  congressional  author- 
ity. I  seek  to  reduce  the  budget  of  OMB 
to  the  point  where  It  can  perform  the 
functions  it  was  created  to  perform,  and 
to  fund  It  to  a  point  where  It  can  only 
perform  those  functions. 

The  $16  miUlon  budget  my  amend- 
ment would  appropriate  to  OMB  Is  only 
slightly  smaUer  than  the  budget  appro- 
priated to  OMB  in  the  current  budget. 
If.  as  we  have  determined.  OMB  still 
had  the  abUity  In  the  present  budget  to 
Interfere  beyond  Its  right  to  do  so  In 
an  executive  department,  a  small  cut 
should  be  in  order.  The  budget,  at  the 
level  I  have  set.  would  eliminate  new 
positions  and  would.  I  would  hopef  force 


OMB  to  curtail  ii  s  extensive  practice  of 
sending  people  on|  its  payroll  to  function 
out  of  and  direct  the  offices  of  other 
departments  and  agencies. 

I  think  we  are  i  ill  aware  of  the  horror 
stories  that  depurtments  relate  about 
OMB.  I  think  we  k  low  of  personal  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  tpem.  I  think  it  is  time 
the  Congress  actefl  decisively  to  cut  back 
on  an  agency  that  is  obviously  power 
hungry  and  is  ob'  'iously  willing  to  go  to 
any  lengths  to  acquire  that  power. 

I  am  not  imp-essed  greatly  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  i  sh  when  he  was  before 
our  subcommittee  that  the  actions  of 
OMB  are  all  taken  In  the  name  of  and 
for  the  benefit  of  President  Nixon. 
Others  have  used  he  same  rationale  and 
if  I  am  certain  of  i  mything,  It  Is  that  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  not  the  letter  for  it  today. 

Let  us  act  then  t  j  nip  this  very  danger- 
ous program  no^  before  it  leads  this 
administration  an  3  this  Government  of 
ours  into  further  difficulties.  I  believe 
that  in  supportini :  my  amendment,  you 
will  not  only  be  (  cting  to  improve  the 
abiUtles  of  the  Fe<  eral  departments  and 
agencies  to  functljn,  you  will  eliminate 
a  potential  for  n  ischief  that  left  un- 
checked could  brlE  g  sorrow  to  us  all.  The 
$16  million  will  )ermit  full  operation 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  and  give  OMB 
sufficient  funds  U>  carry  out  its  over- 
sight management  responsibility 

The  CHAIRMaIn.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  (consent,  Mr.  Addabbo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  Is  on  y  $2.5  million  below 
last  year's  proposal . 

Mr.  ROUSSELO  r.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yleli  1? 

Mr  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Do  I  read  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  ,the  gentleman  from 
New  York  corrector  in  that  the  gentle- 
man is  asking  fori  a  decrease  of  about 
27  percent.  U  so,  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yo^k  would  be  willing  to 
offer  similar  amen|ments  to  some  of  the 
other  appropriations  for  agencies  such 
as  HEW  and  some  of  the  other  big  agen- 
cies I  think  that  this  would  be  a  very 
cons^tent  type  of  amendment  for  us  In 
the  House  to  cut.  How  about  HEW' 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  jl  wiU  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill.  As  far  as  HE'^p  Is  concerned,  HEW 
is  underfunded,  bedause  that  is  a  priority 
this  country  needs,  the  housing,  the  edu- 
cation, and  the  hes  1th  programs.  That  Is 
where  the  money  s  needed,  and  not  in 
increasing  the  bud  jet  for  an  office  such 
as  that  of  OMB. 

Mr.  ROUSSELO' '.  Even  though  aU  of 
their  programs  in  HEW  are  not  neces- 
sarily approved  by  ;he  general  public,  as 
IS  shown  in  severa  polls,  Is  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Y|)rk  imwilling  to  cut 
those  appropriations? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  aga  n  expired. 


Mr.  ROBISON 
Chairman,  I  rise 
amendment. 


of    New    York.    Mr. 
n  opposition  to  the 
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ULt.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAI^.  The  Chair  will  count 

Forty-five  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum. 

The  Chair  armoimces  that  this  will  be 
a  regular  quorum  call,  which  means  that 
all  Members  answering  the  call  will  be 
recorded,  and  threi;  bells  will  be  sounded 
accordingly. 

The  call  will  b€  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  ta  cen  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  fNo.  325] 


FultOE 

Green,  Oreg 

Gubse;  ■ 

Hanna 

Hubert 

Heckle  r.  Mass. 

Kuyke  idall 

Long,  ]Jd. 

McDad  e 

McSpaflden 

Macdobald 

Martini  Nebr. 

Mills 

Mlns: 

Mitch 

Mollotibn 

Mosbe 

Murph^.  N.y. 

Parrls 


Passman 

Pepper 

Pike 

Reld 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Steele  , 

Stuckey 

Teague 

Vander  Veen 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

111.  Ohio   WldnaU 

1,  Md.      WUson. 

Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wyatt 


Accordingly  the 
the  Speaker  havin| 
Mr.  SiSK,  Chalrmar 
the  Whole  House 
Union,  reported  tli 
having  had  imder 
H.R.  15544,  and 


'ommlttee  rose;  and 

resumed  the  chair, 

of  the  Committee  of 

>n  the  State  of  the 

lat  that  Committee, 

ionsideration  the  biU 

-^Ing  Itself  without  a 

quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members  to 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon  381  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spreadjupon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  rf  sumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  point  of 
order  of  no  quorum  I  was  made,  the  Chair 
had  recognized  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Robisot^). 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Robisoh 
of  New  York  was  aEowed  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  Sew  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  spoke  on  this  issue  at  some  length 
during  general  detate— In  anticipation 
of  the  Addabbo  amendment.  In  part,  I 
said  then  that  Mr.  Addabbo  wishes — for 
reasons  good  and  sufficient  unto  him— to 
cut  Into  OMB's  budget  deeply  enough  to 
get  the  "M"  for  "management"  out  of 
this  essential  agency. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  address  these  re- 
marks to  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  am  doing  so  beca  ise  I  expect  most  of 
the  votes  for  the  Addabbo  amendment 
will  come  from  over  here.  Do  not  mis- 
imderstand  me,  the  ugh.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  this  ini  ;lative  is  anv  part  of 
"impeachment  polit  ics"— whatever  that 
overworked  phrase  i  lay  mean — nor  am  I 
suggesting  that  this  is  a  partisan  Issue. 

Certainly,  it  shou  d  not  be  a  partisan 
issue,  and  I  do  not  i  /ant  to  make  It  one. 

That  is  why  I  wa  nt  to  be  the  first  to 
point  out  that  my  i  ood  friend.  Joe  Ad- 
dabbo— and  most  of  \  he  supporters  he  has 
rounded  up — may  lj>elieve.  as  Members 
who  were  here  In  1970  and  opposed  Re- 
organization Plan    'Jo.  2  of  that  year 
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when  the  House  approved  it,  that  they 
are  now  only  being  consistent. 

Consistency  may  be  a  virtue  but  not,  I 
suggest,  when  to  follow  it  can  only  lead 
_as  is  the  case  with  this  amendment — 
to  results  which  clearly  can  be  as  un- 
desirable as  unforeseen. 

Let  me  explain: 

When  that  reorganization  plan  which 
transferred  the  statutory  fimctions  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  Presi- 
dent—to be  redelegated  by  him  to  OMB 
—was  before  us  in  1970,  we  had  a  choice; 
we  had  a  choice  of  going  along  with  the 
President  or  of  maintaining  the  status 
quo,  or  a  modified  version  of  it  as  some 
then  urged. 

Although  our  legislative  options  are 
still  open  in  that  we  could,  I  suppose,  re- 
establish something  like  the  old  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  the  executive  branch, 
that  choice  is  not  really  before  us.  today. 

The  only  issue  before  us,  instead,  is  the 
question  of  the  level  of  funding  for  OMB 
—a  key  executive  branch  agency  upon 
which  we  have  to  depend,  for  now  at 
least,  every  bit  as  much  as  the  President. 

OMB  now  has — for  carrying  out  its 
combined  budgeting  and  management 
functions — an  authorized  strength  of  660 
personnel.  At  the  $22  million  figure 
which  I  support  in  our  bill,  it  will  have 
to  stay  at  about  that  strength — ^but,  if 
the  Addabbo  amendment  is  approved, 
and  unchanged  in  the  other  body,  OMB 
in  the  forthcomhig  fiscal  year  will  have 
to  drop  back  to  about  448  staff  people. 

Mr.  Addabbo  evidently  hopes  that  this 
reduction  in  force  will  all  come  on  the 
"management"  side  of  the  agency— since 
it  is  that  side  of  OMB  that  has  incurred 
whatever  congressional  displeasure  with 
It  exists. 

But  I  doubt  that  OMB's  Director.  Mr. 
Ash,  would  voluntarily  so  relinquish  all, 
or  even  just  the  heart  of,  what  he  prop- 
erly considers  his  mandate  to  try  to  co- 
ordinate and  bring  order  out  of  what  we 
all  admit  is  an  overblown  and  well-nigh 
umnanageable  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Under  the  Addabbo  amendment,  some 
"management"  people  would  go  but  so, 
too.  would  some  "budget"  people. 

Now— to  help  you  get  an  idea  of  how 
unwise  and  undesirable  a  result  that 
would  be— take  a  look  at  this  chart. 

As  you  see.  It  attempts  to  relate  the 
personnel  strength  of  both  BOB  and 
OMB,  over  a  period  of  time,  to  the  ever 
growing  size  of  the  Federal  budget.  Just 
as  an  example,  look  at  fiscal  year  1959 — 
for  the  time  I  came  here,  17  years  ago. 
The  old  BOB  then  had  435  people,  work- 
ing on  a  $92  billion  budget.  Under  the 
bill  now  pending,  without  the  Addabbo 
amendment,  OMB  will  have  only  those 
authorized  660  people — oh,  we  say  in  the 
report  they  can  have  31  more,  but  we 
give  no  funds  to  pay  them — working  on 
a  $304  billion  budget  in  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year  1975— so  the  figure  in  the  last 
column  should  be  $461  mUlIon,  per  em- 
ployee, rather  than  $440  million— during 
Thich  year  some  of  them  will  have  to 
also  work  on  the  projected  $330  billion 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1976.  while  others 
will  have  to  work  toward  getting  ready 
lor  the  pending  change  in  the  fiscal  year 
and  those  other  aspects  of  "congressional 


budget  reform"  which  we  voted  to  put 
in  place  last  week. 

The  vast  majority  of  us  felt  we  were 
striking  a  blow,  last  week  in  that  regard, 
both  for  fiscal  responsibiUty  and  for  re- 
dressing the  imbalance  for  control  over 
the  "public  purse"  vis-a-vis  Congress  and 
the  Presidency,  which  Is  a  matter  that 
began  to  get  out  of  kilter  long  before 
the  emergence  of  "Watergate." 

Let  us  not  be  responsible  1  week — and 
then  totally  irresponsible  the  next. 

Let  us  recognize  that  we  cannot  now 
obtain  a  proper  balance  of  power  as  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Presidency  by 
tearing  the  latter  down  to  our  present 
size. 

Let  us  be  objective  enough  to  admit — 
and  we  on  the  Appropriations  Committcje 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  our 
limitations  in  this  regard — that  Congress 
has  neither  the  capacity  to  conduct  any 
true  oversight  into  the  operations  of  that 
overblown  Federal  bureaucracy^,  nor  any- 
thing other  than  the  idea  for  a  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  now  in  place. 

And,  finally,  let  those  of  you  on  the 
majority  side  who  now  dream  of  a  "veto- 
proof  Congress" — which  I  suppose  means 
an  attempted  return  to  the  questionable 
concept  of  "congressional  government" — 
understand,  no  matter  how  you  some- 
times think  it  otherwise,  that  infiation. 
not  "Watergate,"  is  the  greatest  problem 
facing  the  Nation  today,  since  it  is  the 
only  one  of  those  two  that,  in  the  end, 
could  destroy  the  Nation.  If  I  am  right 
in  this  regard  then,  next  year,  no  matter 
how  many  more  of  you  there  are,  you  will 
be  glad — whatever  your  past  com- 
plaints— to  have  an  effective  OMB  to 
lean  on.  So,  please  join  me  in  voting 
down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
is  in  the  well  has  pointed  out  quite  vivid- 
ly why  we  are  seeking  to  pull  some  au- 
thority from  OMB.  The  gentleman,  who 
comes  from  my  home  State  of  New  York, 
has  stated  that  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted  and  the  intention  of  this  House 
is  that  management  be  cut  and  budget- 
ary activities  not  be  cut,  Mr.  Ash  will  do 
as  he  sees  fit  or  as  he  wishes  and  not  as 
the  Congress  has  directed,  and  that  man- 
agement would  not  be  cut  but  budgetary 
activities  would  be  cut. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  will  allow  me  to  respond.  I  will  state 
that  when  we  have  a  reduction  in  force 
of  thLs  sort,  the  decision  relating  to  the 
people  who  have  to  go  is  based  on  senior- 
ity, veterans'  preferences,  and  other  mat- 
ters which  would  not  be  related  to 
whether  they  would  come  from  OMB's 
budgetary  side  or  the  management  side. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that 
sense,  they  would  have  to  be  cut  from 
the  management  side  first,  because  man- 
agement is  the  newest  function  of  OMB. 
They  have  had  the  budgetary  section  for 
many  years,  and  the  management  section 


is  the  newest  function,  and  they  would 
have  less  seniority. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  it 
is  only  newer  in  the  sense  that  the  con- 
cept was  somewhat  changed  after  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  BOB  in  fiscal 
year  1970  or  so  had  something  like  46 
people  in  the  so-called  Management  Di- 
vision of  the  Bweau,  and  some  of  those 
people  may  still  be  there,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  on  the  statement  he  has  made. 

I  certainly  trust  that  this  amendment 
will  not  succeed.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
this  country  needs  management  about  as 
badly  as  it  needs  anjrthlng.  I  certainly 
do  not  think  this  Is  a  gcxKl  way  to  get 
management. 

If  it  is  the  objective  of  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  to  strike 
at  the  present  incumbent  of  OMB,  I  sug- 
gest this  is  not  a  very  good  way  to  do  it. 
If  it  is  an  attempt  to  gain  more  control 
o'  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
I  will  remind  my  good  friend  that  only 
this  year  we  passed  a  bill  to  provide  that 
future  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  must  be  cjonfirmed 
by  the  other  body. 

I  think  that  this  Congress  has  done 
quite  a  few  things  to  put  OMB  in  Its 
place.  To  adopt  a  meat-ax  amendment 
like  this  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
cutting  the  personnel  in  an  agency  which 
actually  can  bring  more  efficiency  to  the 
Government,  would  certainly  be  counter- 
productive. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  to  further  cut 
the  budget  for  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  As  we  all  know,  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee approved  $22  million  which  was 
$1.4  million  below  the  administration's 
request  and  only  a  $2.6  million  increase 
over  fiscal  year  1974.  This  merelj'  ac- 
commcxiates  mandated  salar>'  and  space 
increases.  We  also  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  31  positions,  but  we 
added  money. 

I  beUeve  that  this  was  a  wise  decision. 

The  OMB  is  experiencing  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  workload.  Everj*  one  of 
the  office's  divisions  have  been  forced 
to  assume  new  and  important  responsi- 
biUtles.  To  decrease  their  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  would  be  like  giving  the 
boy  a  pair  of  scissors  and  telling  him  to 
cut  the  lawn. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  areas  most  affected 
by  the  increase  in  workload  is  the  Budget 
Review  Division.  This  has  occurred  pri- 
maril>'  by  various  recent  actions  and 
proposals.  Among  them  are  first,  imple- 
mentation of  the  Federal  Impoundment 
and  Information  Act;  second,  follow- 
through  on  governmental  spending  a.-- 
pects  of  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
grram;  third,  implementation  of  budget 
and  fiscal  aspects  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
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organization  Act  of  1970;  fourth,  grant 
consolidation  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent; fifth,  executive  branch  reorgani- 
zation; and  sixth,  budget  reform. 

OMB  has  responded  to  these  chal- 
lenges in  a  progressive  and  responsible 
fashion  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  allow 
them  to  continue  in  this  endeavor.  Every 
one  employee  controls  and  manages  over 
$400  million  in  Federal  expenditures.  We 
should  insure  that  OMB  has  adequate 
staffing  and  funds  to  carry  out  their  im- 
portant responslbilites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is,  of  course,  easy 
and  popular  to  take  pot  shots  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget — the 
abominable  "no  men"  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

We  have  all  experienced  the  disap- 
pointment of  OMB  opposing  our  legis- 
lative proposals,  disapproving  projects 
and  grants  in  our  districts,  and  recom- 
mending actions  to  the  President  we  felt 
contrarj'  to  our  desires  and  our  wisdom 
molded  by  knowledge  of  local  needs. 

We  hear  vague  charges  that  Director 
Roy  Ash  has  assumed  too  much  power, 
that  he  interferes  with  the  departments, 
and  that  he  is  becoming  too  dictatorial. 

As  that  famous  Democratic  Governor, 
Al  Smith,  used  to  say,  "Let's  look  at  the 
record." 

Last  year  Mr.  Ash  broke  precedent  in 
the  Budget  Bureau's  52-year  history  by 
consulting  with  congressional  commit- 
tees before  drawing  up  his  budget  pro- 
posals to  the  President.  In  past  years  the 
budgeteers  dealt  exclusively  with  the 
agencies  and  departments  in  getting 
their  initial  data.  Recognizing,  however, 
that  the  agencies  have  their  own  insti- 
tutional biases  that  do  not  necessarily 
conform  with  the  Congress,  Director  Ash 
came  directly  to  us  to  get  a  feel  for  our 
sense  of  priorities.  He  discussed  his  ideas 
first  with  Speaker  Albert,  Minority 
Leader  Ford,  and  their  counterparts  in 
the  other  body,  Senators  Scott  and 
Mansfield;  and  after  receiving  their  ap- 
proval, he  wrote  to  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  Republicans  of  25  authorizing 
committees,  offering  to  come  up  to  the 
Hill  with  his  senior  staff  to  discuss  where 
efforts  and  resoiU"ces  should  be  focused 
under  constrained  budgetary  conditions. 

Fifteen  committees  accepted  his  invi- 
tation and  he  met  with  all  of  them  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November, 
spending  an  hour  or  more  with  each  on 
an  already  overloaded  work  schedule. 
Bear  in  mind  that  he  and  his  aides  came 
to  the  Hill  at  our  convenience. 

Does  that  soimd  like  the  attitude  of  one 
who  is  dictatorial  and  contemptuous  of 
the  Congress — or  one  who  seeks  the 
middle  groimd  of  conciliation  and  im- 
derstandlng? 

I  asked  his  office  for  a  record  of  the 
number  of  appearances  he  has  made  on 
the  Hill  in  the  17  months  he  has  been 
director  of  OMB. 

It  is  an  Impressive  record.  Apart  from 
24  courtesy  calls  he  made  prior  to  formal 
installment,  he  has  personally  met  78 
times — mostly  on  the  Hill— with  Mem- 


bers in  both  bodies  on  pending  legisla- 
tion, topics  of  thfeir  specific  concern,  or 
general  interest,  pie  has  come  up  here 
eight  times  to  sp^ik  before  informal  Hill 
groups  and  explain  his  budget  as  well  as 
the  operations  of  his  office.  He  has  testi- 
fied before  43  fon^al  committee  and  sub- 
committee hearizlgs.  He  has  met  more 
than  30  times  with  Cabinet  officers  in 
their  offices.         j 

Again,  is  this  tile  hallmark  of  a  "com- 
mander of  the  Foleral  establishment" — 
or  does  it  bespeak  the  efforts  of  a  man 
going  more  than  the  extra  mile  to  find 
agreement? 

Does  one  who  eKercises  power  of  a  dic- 
tatorial natiu%,  a^  has  been  alleged,  vol- 
to  give  it  back  to  the 
I?  Yet  that  is  exactly 
has  striven  to  do  with 
the  landmark  Bridget  and  Reform  Act 
now  in  its  final  stages.  Our  colleagues  on 
ttee  can  attest  to  the 
has  given  to  the  basic 
eure — not  only  in  lend- 
jrk  closely  on  technical 
tules  Committee  staffs 
jut  consulting  closely 


untarily  undertak 
legislative  brand 
what  Director  Asl 


an  effective  one 
if  the  Congress 


the  Rules  Comm! 

strong  support  h 

thrust  of  this  me; 

ing  his  staff  to  w 

details  with  the 

of  both  bodies, 

himself  on  a  personal  basis. 

This  measure,  when  finally  enacted, 
will  closely  circimiscribe  the  action  most 
identified  in  the  rfublic  mind  with  Direc- 
tor Ash:  the  ocmous  "impoundments." 
Even  though  Presidents  since  Jefferson 
have  impounded  <  ongressional  appropri- 
ations in  one  fash  ion  or  another,  the  re- 
actions last  year  were  unprecedentedly 
harsh.  It  mattere  i  not  that  the  level  of 
impoimdments,  o:'  reservations,  as  they 
are  defined  in  the  statutes,  were  at  the 
same  or  under  tht  levels  as  a  percentage 
of  appropriations  of  the  three  previous 
admiiiistrations.  Whether  good  or  bad, 
whether  legal  or  illegal,  this  technique  is 
[or  controlling  outlays 
111  not  do  the  job,  and 
it  has  become  syninymous  with  the  ogres 
of  OMB.  J 

Still,  we  find  Director  Ash  giving  his 
strong  support  to  the  Budget  Reform  Act, 
which  will  diminish  his  power  to  Im- 
poimd  by  transferring  a  veto  power  to 
the  legislative  branch. 

Again,  does  this  abdication  of  power 
characterize  an  empire  builder— or  one 
who  seeks  to  restore  fiscal  responsibility 
where  it  belongs  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  Chairman,  ve  are  about  to  embark 
on  one  of  the  ma  t  important  legislative 
reforms  in  a  half  f  entury  with  the  Budg- 
et and  Reform  Act.  It  will  do  us  little 
credit  if  we  start  bff  by  cutting  the  abil- 
ity of  our  executive  coimterparts  to  co- 
operate in  this  great  endeavor  because 
of  piques  and  disa  ppointments  that  arose 
from  oiu"  own  pa^  collective  inabUity  to 
control  the  people's  purse  strings. 

I  wish  to  also  acklress  myself  to  another 
key  issue  relating  to  this  appropriation 
bill.  The  dupllcatton  of  efforts  between 
the  Bureau  of  Cua^ms  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service. 

The  dupllcatloa  was  particularly  evi- 
dent when  it  bec£  me  necessary  for  OMB 
to  settle  a  jurisd  ctional  battle  between 
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the  two  agencies  ai  to  who  has  the  duties 
of  the  border  patrol,  traditionally  imder 
Justice  Departmei^t.  In  my  view,  with- 
out arguing  the  ilierits  or  demerits  of 
their  decision,  OMB  attempted  to  resolve 
a  problem  that  belongs  to  Congress,  and 
caught  themselves  in  a  bureaucratic  al> 
tercatlon. 

Other  agencies  lOso  maintain  person- 
nel at  ports  of  enjtry  and  I  believe  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  congressional 
fore  other  problems 


action  is  required 
arise. 

Since  no  one, 
what  we  have  hen 


luding  myself,  knows 
a  congressional  study 
would  be  most  appropriate.  After  such  a 
study,  legislation  can  be  introduced  and 
the  Congress  can  play  its  rightful  role 
as  the  legislative  branch.  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  would  agree  and  sup- 
port my  efforts  in  this  regard.  I  will  in- 
troduce appropriate  resolutions  to  bring 
this  matter  into  congressional  focus. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 


amendment  offen 
from  New  York. 

One  of  the  most 
issues  which  we  fi 
priations  is  tryini 
balance  of  fimdi 


by  the  gentleman 


elicate  but  important 
:e  in  leveling  appro- 
to  find  that  proper 
and  staffing  to  get 
done  well  whatever  task  is  assigned  to 
the  group.  Too  much  f  imding  and  staffing 
makes  for  waste,  bureaucratic  hassle,  and 
imcontrolled,  unrestricted  power.  Too 
little  staff  makes  for  a  job  inadequately 
or  haphazardly  done. 

When  we  favorably  ruled  on  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  replace  tjhe  old  Budget  Bureau, 
we  had  in  mind  ai>  increase  in  the  com- 
petence and  overall  view  of  the  Federal 
executive  standpoint, 
mind  the  totalitarian 


budget  from  the 
We  did  not  have  ir 


rule  of  oiu  Cabinet  and  Executive  De- 


by    an 


with  today.  There 
here,  and  there  is 


all-powerful   budget 


partment 
baron. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  what  we  are  faced 
is  not  a  Congressman 
not  an  agency  of  this 
Federal  Govemmejnt,  which  has  not  felt 
the  sharp  edge  of  OMB  economic  deci- 
sions. And  I  say  economic  decisions,  for 
Immediate  economic  book  balancing  is 
the  chief  tool  whidh  we  have  all  seen  the 
OMB  use  to  mate  decisions  with  far- 
reaching  policy  and  legal  implications. 

The  House  Select  Committee  is  cur- 
rently investigating  the  total  Federal 
science  policy.  Anfl  one  of  the  questions 
raised  is  the  effect  that  OMB's  economic 
decisions  and  predilection  toward  quick 
fix  research  has  4ad  on  the  long-term 
health  of  our  ni.tional  scientific  and 
i  opment. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  impound- 
ment of  rural  elsctric  funding  a  few 
years  ago,  which  rj  suited  hi  the  Congress 
an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem for  this  program,  one  which  would 
have  sufficient  breathing  room  away 
from  the  OMB  thu  nb. 


In  my  own  district 
hensive   study   of 
Basin,  a  study  neHed 


a  critical  compre- 

the   Colorado  River 

for  environment 
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and  sewage  disposal  considerations,  was 
held  up  for  a  year  by  OMB  flat. 

The  OMB  has  been  taken  to  court  so 
many  times  over  its  illegal  economic  and 
impoundment  actions  that  when  the 
Jomt  Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations printed  them  up  in  a  report  re- 
cently, the  report  was  over  600  pages 
long. 

This  rule  by  economic  fiat  is  danger- 
ous and  shortsighted  in  the  extreme.  It 
has  no  place  for  consideration  of  the 
long-term  needs  of  the  Nation.  It  has  no 
room  for  the  considered  advice  and  ex- 
pertise built  up  in  the  executive  agencies 
over  years  of  experience. 

Perhaps  even  more  dangerous,  how- 
ever, is  when  the  OMB  rule  has  extended 
beyond  the  economic  sphere  into  actual 
policy  formation,  as  it  so  often  has. 

In  the  science  example,  the  OMB's  fa- 
voritism of  short-term  objectives  is  a  de- 
cision with  extreme  policy  repercussions. 
In  the  case  of  the  rural  electric  problems, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  unabashed  pred- 
ilection toward  phasing  out  parts  of  this 
program  established  by  law.  In  the  ex- 
ample of  the  river  basin  study  in  my 
own  district,  the  focus  of  the  quarrel  was 
that  those  in  charge  and  those  respon- 
sible for  the  results  of  the  project  wanted 
to  do  it  one  way — the  OMB  wanted  it 
done  another.  And,  of  course,  there  Is  the 
latest  example  involving  the  efforts  to 
curtail  drug  smuggling  across  our  inter- 
national borders. 

Since  its  creation  4  short  years  ago,  the 
OMB's  budget  request  for  itself  has 
doubled.  How  many  other  areas  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent  can  boast  of  that — 
with  a  chance  of  having  the  request  ful- 
filled? Since  its  creation  4  short  years 
ago,  the  OMB  has  gradually  but  steadily 
increased  its  staff  and  Its  heavyhanded- 
ness. 

I  think  it  is  time  a  clear  message  went 
down  the  street. 

Two  years  ago  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  cut  the  OMB  budget  by  some  $4  mil- 
lion. I  was  not  successful  at  that  time, 
but  I  think  I  was  reflecting  a  growing 
concern  here  in  the  Congress  over  the 
OMB  role  in  our  Government.  I  followed 
that  effort  with  a  major  discussion  of  the 
entire  budgetary  process.  And  I  sup- 
ported wholeheartedly  the  progress  of 
budget  reform  and  impoundment  control 
legislation  through  this  Congress. 

Now  that  legislation  has  been  sent  to 
the  President  for  signature.  The  Con- 
gress is  regaining  the  tools  necessary  to 
keep  a  firm  control  on  the  Federal  budget. 
It  is  time  for  the  OMB  to  end  its  one- 
man  rule  of  the  Federal  budget — and 
therefore  of  Federal  priorities.  If  the 
OMB  simply  does  the  job  of  coordination 
and  study  that  it  was  assigned  to  do,  it 
will  not  need  these  additional  funds  and 
people. 

The  best  way  to  insure  that  they  do 
their  job — and  only  their  job — is  not  to 
give  them  these  extra  fimds  and  people. 
The  committee  has  already  cut  the 
OMB  request  a  bit.  But  I  think  more  is 
in  order.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
decide  whether  the  Congress  is  going  to 


control  the  pursestrings  or  whether  the 
OMB  will  continue  to  rule  by  fiat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair- 
man annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOEDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  152,  noes  252, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows : 


IRoU  No.  326] 

AYES— 152 

Abzug 

Gibbons 

Randall 

Adams 

Glnn 

Rangel 

Addabbo 

Grasso 

Rees 

Alexander 

Gray 

Rlegle 

Anderson, 

Green.  Pa. 

Rodino 

Calif. 

Griffiths 

Roe 

Ann\inzlo 

Gunter 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Ashley 

Hanley 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Aspln 

Hansen,  Wash 

.  Rosenthal 

BadUlo 

Harrington 

RostenkowBkl 

Barrett 

Hays 

Roy 

Bergland 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Roybal 

BevUl 

Helstoskl 

Ryan 

BlaggI 

Hicks 

St  Germain 

Blngbam 

Holtzman 

Sar  banes 

Blatnlk 

Howard 

Scbroeder 

Brademas 

Huber 

Seiberling 

Breaux 

Hungate 

Shipley 

Brlnkley 

Jones.  Ala. 

Hikes 

Brooks 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Sisk 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Slack 

Burke,  Mass. 

Kartb 

Smith.  Iowa 

Burton,  Jobs 

Kastenmeier 

Staggers 

Burton,  PtUUlp  Kluczynskl 

Stanton. 

Byron 

Koch 

James  V. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Kyros 

Stark 

Chlsholm 

Landnim 

Steelman 

Clark 

Leggett 

Stephens 

Clay 

Lehman 

Stokes 

Collins,  m. 

Litton 

Studds 

Conyers 

Long,  La. 

Sullivan 

Corman 

Luken 

Symington 

Cotter 

McCormack 

Thompson,  N.J 

Danlelson 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Thornton 

Davis,  S.C. 

Meeds 

Tleman 

Delaney 

Melcher 

Udall 

Dellums 

Metcalfe 

nilman 

Dent 

MezTinsky 

Van  Deerlln 

Derwinskl 

Mlnish 

Vanik 

Dickinson 

Mink 

Waldie 

Dingell 

Mitchell.  Md. 

WUson, 

Drlnan 

Moakley 

Charles  H.. 

Dulskl 

Morgan 

Calif. 

Eckhardt 

MOGS 

WUson. 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Murphy,  m. 

Charles.  Tex. 

Ell  berg 

Murtba 

Wolff 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Wright 

Fascell 

Nix 

Yates 

Ford 

Obey 

Yatron 

Fraser 

Owens 

Young,  Ga. 

Pulton 

Pickle 

ZablocU 

Gaydos 

PllW 

Glalmo 

PodeU 

NOES— 262 

Abdnor 

Breckinridge 

Clausen, 

Anderson,  TM. 

Broomfleld 

DonH. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brotzman 

Clawson.  Del 

Andrews, 

Brown,  Mich. 

Cleveland 

N.  Dak. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cochran 

Archer 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Cohen 

Arends 

Broyhlll.Va. 

collier 

Armstrong 

Buchanan 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Ashbrook 

Burgener 

Conable 

Bafalls 

Burke.  Fla. 

Conlan 

Baker 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Conte 

Bauman 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Coughlln 

Beard 

Butler 

Crane 

Bell 

Camp 

Cronln 

Bennett 

Carter 

Culver 

Blester 

Casey,  Tex. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Boland 

Cederberg 

Daniel,  Robert 

Boiling 

Chamberlain 

W..  Jr. 

Bowen 

Chappell 

Davis,  Wis. 

Bray 

Clancy 

de  la  Gam 

Dellenback 

Denbolm 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Duncan 

duPont 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Prelingbtiysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Froehlich 

Fuqua 

Gettys 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Qoodling 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Heinz 

Henderson 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kazen 

Kemp 


N.Y. 


Ketchum 

King 

KuykendaU 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitt 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

MltcheU, 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Peyser 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
QuiUen 
Rallsback 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 


Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rouah 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Scberle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger.  Aria. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Siratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  NX. 

Teague 

Thomson.  wi« 

Thone 

Towel!.  V«» 

Traxler 

Treen 

Vander  Jtr< 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonn  w 

Walsh 

Wampliw 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehiu»t 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUliams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yoxing.  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  m. 

Young.  S.C. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zion 

Zwach 


Blackburn 
Boggs 
Brasco 
Brown.  Calif. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dom 
Escb 
Oreen,  Oreg. 


NOT  VOTING — 30 

Hanna  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Long.  Md. 
McSpadden 


Macdonald 
Martin,  Nebr 

Mills 

Minshall.  Ohio  Wyatt 
MoUohan 


Parrls 
Pettis 
Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
Stanton. 

J.  wmiam 
Steele 
Vander  Veen 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  at)ove  recorded. 

AMEKDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MK.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oaoss :  On  page 
9,  line  5,  strike  out  "$22,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$19.400,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
take  only  a  minute  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment. It  would  simply  cut  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  back  to  the 
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funds  that  it  had  last  year,  $19,400,000, 
and  eliminate  the  increase  of  $2,600,000 
provided  by  the  committee.  It  is  just  that 
simple  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Robison  of  New 
York>  there  were — ayes  100;  noes  49. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  287,  noes  104, 
not  voting  43.  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  327) 
AYES— 287 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Froehllch 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanraban 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HllUs 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 


Abcinor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Blatnlk 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUUp 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
CbappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Dl, 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
T5anlel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Danielson 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Delluma 
Denholm 
Dennis 


Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moorhead, 

calif. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murtha 
Nat  Cher 
Nedzl 
Net  sen 
Nichols 
Nix 

Obey       Z*"^ 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 
Prayer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rlegle 


Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Slkes 


Anderson,  HI. 
Arends 
Balalis 
Baker 
Bell 

Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Flndley 
Plsher 
Flood 


NOT 


Blackburn 

Boggs 

Brasco 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Cronln 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dlggs 
Dorn 
Esch 
Gettys 
Green,  Oreg. 
Hanna 


So  the  amenc^ent 
The  result  of 
as  above  recorded 
The  CHAIRS  AN 
The  Clerk  rea  i 
The  W^tfe 
J 

For  expenses 
Office  including 
services   as 
States  Code, 


Siac 
Ski  ibltz 
Sla:k 

Sm  1th,  Iowa 
Sn;  der 
Sp<  nee 
Sta ;gers 
Sts  Qton, 

J  ames  V. 
Stark 
Ste  ilman 
Ste  iger,  Ariz, 
Sto  ices 
Str  itton 
Sti  bblefield 
Stt  ckey 
Sttdds 
Sxil  llvan 
Syi  ilngton 
Syi  ims 
Taflor,  Mo. 
Tailor,  N.C. 
Th  >mpson,  N.J 
Thi  >mson.  Wis. 
Th  me 
Th  irnton 
TU  man 
Toi  rell,  Nev. 
Trt  xler 

OES— 104 

Fol  iy 
Foi  sythe 
Fr«  llnghuysen 
Go  dwater 
Gu  3ser 
Ha  amer- 
s  :hmldt 
Ha  isen,  Idaho 
Ha  sha 
Heinz 
Hii  Shaw 
HO  ifleld 
Ho:  ton 
Huit 

Jo]  nson.  Pa. 
King 

Ku  rkendall 
Laj  omarslno 
La:  idgrebe 
Loit 
Lu  an 
Me  Slory 
Mc  :;olllster 
Mc  Swen 
Uo^all 
Ma  ion 
Ma  lary 
Mt  rtm,  N.C. 
Mi  :hel 
Ml  ford 
Mi  ler 
Ml:ell 

M<  ntgomery 
Mc  orhead.  Pa. 
Mc  sher 
Mjers 


Udall 

TJllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Waiapler 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolir 
Wright 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwacb 


O'Brien 

ONeUl 

Passman 

Patten 

Pettis 

Poage 

QuiUen 

Regula 

Robison, 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shrlver 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Talcott 

Teague 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  HI. 

Young,  8,0. 

Young,  Tex. 


.N.Y. 


VOTING — 43 


Ha  asen,  Wash. 

Ha  yvklns 

Heoert 

He  :kler,  Mass. 

Ha  5mer 

Karth 

La  idrum 

Lei  ;gett 

Lo  ig,  Md. 

M(  Spadden 

Ml  cdonald 

Ma  dlgan 

Ml  rtm,  Nebr. 

Mils 

Ml  isball,  Ohio 


Mitchell,  ua. 

Mollobaui 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Parris 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Ryan 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Vander  Veen 
Whltten 


was  agreed  to. 
the  vote  was  announced 

The  Clerk  will  read. 
as  follows: 
House  Ofticb 

BAT.ARltes    AND   EXPENSES 

n(  cessary  for  the  White  House 

not  to  exceed  $3,860,000  for 

autliorlzed    by   title    6,   ITnlted 

section  3109,  at  such  per  diem 


rates  for  lndlvldu|ils 
specify,  and  other 
regard  to  the  projfislons 
the  emplojrment 
sons  In  the  Goveniment 
senger  motor  veh  des 
Icals,  teletype  newp 
to  exceed  $100,i 
ment  expenses  of 
counted  for  solelj 
367,000. 


i,00() 


^;^ 


AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STEED, 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read 
Amendment 
out  aU  after  line 
8  on  page  11,  and 
expenses  necessary 
flee  as  authorized 


this  amendment, 
we  talked  about 


passed 


June  25,  197k 


as  the  President  may 
personal  services  without 
of  law  regulating 
compensation  of  per- 
servlce;  hire  of  pas- 
newspapers,  period- 
service,  and  travel  (not 
,  and  official  entertain- 
the  President,  to  be  ae- 
on his  certificate;  $16,- 


QFFERED   B7    MR.   STEED 

Chariman,  I  offer  an 


as  follows: 

by  Mr.  Steed:  Strike 

on  page  10  through  line 

Insert  the  following:  "Por 

for  the  White  House  Of- 

by  law,  $16,367,000." 


oSc  red 
17 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 

think  we  need  tp  take  a  lot  of  time  on 

This  is  the  amendment 

earlier,  and  it  brings 


our  WU  in  line  with  the  authorizing  leg- 


by    the   House   earlier 


Islation 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  Offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma   Mr.  Steed)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

'  CnvL  Sebitice  Commission 

salaries     and    EXPENSES 

For  necessary  e::penses,  including  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  medical  exam- 
inations performei  for  veterans  by  private 
physicians  on  a  f(ie  basis;  rental  of  confer- 
ence rooms  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  hire 
of  passenger  motcir  vehicles;  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  for  official  re  ceptlon  and  representation 
expenses;  and  advi  nces  or  reimbursements  to 
applicable  funds  o  r  the  Commission  and  the 


Federal  Bureau  of 
Incurred    under 


of  the  Commission 
the    Commission 


Investigation  for  expenses 
Executive    Order    10422   of 


January  9,  1953,  ai  amended;  $90,000,000  to- 
gether with  not  to  exceed  $18,698,000  for  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  administrative  expenses  i<x 
the  retirement  anc  Insurance  programs  to  be 
transferred  from  t  le  appropriate  trust  funds 
In  amounts  determined  by 
without  regard  to  other 
statutes:  Providei',,  That  the  provisions  of 
this  approprlatlor  shall  not  afFect  the  au- 
thority to  use  a]>pllcable  trust  funds  for 
admmistratlve  exj>enses  of  effectmg  statu- 
tory annuity  adjustments.  No  part  of  the 
appropriation  herein  made  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  shall  be  available  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Legal  Examining 
tJnlt  of  the  Comml  sslon,  established  ptirsuant 
to  Executive  Order  9358  of  July  1,  1043,  or 
any  successor  unit  of  like  purpose. 
point  of  order 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  on  the  language  begin- 
ning at  line  12  on  page  12  of  this  bill  wltb 
the  figures  "$90,C00,000"  through  line  20 
ending  in  the  wdrd  "adjustments." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  be  hear  1  further  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basis 
for  this  point  of  prder  Is  the  requirement 
of  House  rule  X]SI  clause  2,  which  pro- 
vides that: 

No  approprlatlob  aball  be  reported  In  any 
general  approprlat  Ion  bill,  or  be  In  order  w 
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an  amendment  thereto,  for  an  expenditure 
not  previously  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  Is  in  fact  no  authorization 
for  the  President's  Commission  on  Per- 
sonnel interchange  for  which  $353,000  is 
herein  requested.  It  was  created  solely 
by  Executive  Order  11451  on  January  19, 
1969. 

Tms  House  rule  is  supported  in  this 
regard  by  title  36  of  the  United  States 
Code,  section  673,  which  also  Indicates 
that  no  funds  should  be  expended  by  this 
body  without  authorization.  The  full  sec- 
tion of  the  law  reads  as  follows: 
Title  36,  Section  673 

No  part  of  the  public  monies,  or  of  any 
appropriation  made  by  Congress,  shall  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  compensation  or 
expenses  of  any  commission,  council  or  other 
similar  body,  or  any  members  thereof,  or  for 
expenses  In  connection  with  any  work  or  the 
results  of  any  work  or  action  of  commission, 
coimcU,  board,  or  similar  body,  unless  the 
creation  of  the  same  shaU  be  or  shaU  have 
been  authorized  by  law;  nor  shall  there  be 
employed  any  detail  hereafter  or  heretofore 
made  or  otherwise  ijersonal  services  from  any 
Executive  Department  or  other  Government 
establishment  In  connection  with  any  such 
commission,  coimcU.  board,  or  simUar  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  particular  con- 
cern in  regard  to  a  program  whose  ap- 
propriation is  contained  within  the  lan- 
guage of  lines  12  through  20  of  page  12  of 
this  bill.  The  program  is  the  President's 
Commission  on  Personnel  Interchange, 
created  solely  by  Executive  Order  11451. 
There  has  never  been  an  authorization 
hearing  concerning  its  operation,  since 
its  creation  at  the  beginning  of  1969. 

A  preliminary  examination  during  the 
past  several  months  by  my  office  and  the 
GAO  has  revealed  a  series  of  potential 
conflicts  of  interest.  These  problems  are 
so  serious  that  the  GAO  has  already  re- 
ferred two  cases  involving  Presidential 
interchange  personnel  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  potential  criminal  conflicts- 
of -interest  violations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  point  of  order  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  end  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  Congress  may  and  should 
consider  it  through  the  regular  author- 
ization process.  By  following  normal 
procedures,  the  Congress  may  be  able  to 
write  in  safeguards  preventing  future 
conflict-of-interest  problems. 

In  addition,  one  must  remember  that 
the  program's  cost  of  $353,000  as  outlined 
in  one  brief  sentence  in  the  House  sub- 
committee hearing,  is  only  one- tenth  of 
the  actual  cost  of  this  program  since  all 
salaries,  travel,  moving  expenses,  and 
other  incidental  costs  are  paid  fully  by 
the  agency  which  hires  for  1  year  an 
interchange  candidate. 

I  have  grave  reservations  concerning 
the  continuation  of  this  program  at  all, 
since  I  believe  that  agencies  which  reg- 
ulate certain  industries  will  surely  have 
problems  with  conflict  of  interest  when 
they  hire  key  Industry  personnel  from 
the  very  industries  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  regulate.  I  object  to  personnel 
from  oU  companies  being  hired  by  FEO 


and  predecessor  agencies.  I  object  when 
a  person  from  the  pesticides  division 
from  a  major  company  ends  up  at  the 
pesticide  control  division  of  EPA;  I  ob- 
ject when  an  auditor  from  a  large  ac- 
counting firm  works  for  the  chief  auditor 
of  the  SEC— and  the  SEC  has  filed  alle- 
gation of  fraud  against  the  firm  from 
which  the  interchange  candidate  works 
for. 

The  list  of  obvious  potential  conflicts 
of  interest  is  endless.  Who  among  us 
knows  how  many  real  conflicts  have  ex- 
isted because  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  program  has  proceeded.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Congress  must  he  very  alert 
to  prevent  potential  conflicts  of  interest. 
We  must  not  participate  in  the  institu- 
tionalization of  potential  conflict-of- 
interest  situations  because  of  programs 
just  like  the  Presidential  interchange 
program. 

As  the  GAO  recently  said  in  its  report 
to  me  on  conflicts  of  interest  in  this 
program : 

In  our  view,  the  more  Important  question 
raised  by  FEO's  use  of  presidential  executive 
Interchange  program  personnel  with  oU  and 
related  Industry  backgrounds  concerns  the 
judgment  exercised  In  placing  executives  on 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  private  Indus- 
try In  positions  In  an  agency  exercising  a 
regulatory-type  responsibility  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  very  company  to  which  the 
Individual  Involved  will  return  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  year's  assignment.  It  was  this 
action  which  created  potential  conflict  of 
interest  situations.  At  your  request,  we  now 
are  making  a  broad  review  of  the  Presidential 
Executive  Interchange  program. 

It  took  us  years  to  begin  to  root  out 
this  very  kind  of  conflict  system  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  here  we  are, 
a  party  to  its  institutionalization. 

In  any  event,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  this  program 
would  be  contrary  to  both  the  statute  and 
House  rule  I  have  cited. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  concedes  the 
point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 
POINT  OP  order 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  to  the  language  to  be 
found  on  page  12,  lines  7  and  8,  which 
read  as  follows:  "not  to  exceed  $2,500 
for  official  reception  and  representation 
expenses." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
because  it  is  not  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  concedes  the 
point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  Is  sustained. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
have  an  amendment  to  offer? 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  hav 
ing  a  copy  of  what  has  been  stated  here, 
we  are  having  a  little  bit  of  difficulty.  My 
amendment  would  restore  the  amoimt 
which  should  not  have  been  stricken  by 
Che  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  proposes  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  page  12.  line  12,  to  return  the 
money  less  that  which  was  unauthorized 
by  virtue  of  the  point  of  order.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  were  not  given  a  copy 
of  this  so  we  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
termine just  what  the  point  of  order 
did. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  Chair  can 
state  it,  the  point  of  order  has  been  sus- 
tained, that  was  conceded  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  which  had  the  re- 
sult of  striking  out  the  $90  million  on 
Une  12,  page  12,  and  all  the  way  down 
to  line  20  through  the  word  "adjust- 
ments." It  was  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair  that  the  point  of  order  was  based 
on  a  sum  amoimting  to  some  $350,000 
that  was  included  in  the  $90  million  im- 
authorlzed  or  actually  being  used  by  vir- 
tue of  an  Executive  order.  Therefore, 
the  Chair  had  imderstood  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  desired  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  be  in  the 
sum  of  $89  million-plus,  or  $90  million 
less  the  $353,000. 

amendment   offered    by    MR.    STEED 

Mr.   STEED. 
$89,647,000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steed:  Page  12, 
line  12,  Insert  "$89,647,000  together  with  not 
to  exceed  $18,698,000  for  current  fiscal  year 
administrative  expenses  for  the  retirement 
and  Insurance  programs  to  be  transferred 
from  the  appropriate  trust  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission In  amounts  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission without  regard  to  other  statutes: 
Provided.  That  the  provisions  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  not  affect  the  authority  to 
use  applicable  trust  funds  for  administrative 
expenses  of  effecting  statutory  anniuty  ad- 
justments." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  restore  to  the  bill  the 
authorized  amount  and  leave  out  the 
matter  that  was  involved  in  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur 
in  the  need  for  the  amendment  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  amoimt  would  be 
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Commission  on  the  Review  of  the  Nationai. 
PoucT  Toward  Gambling 
salaries    and    expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  the  Review  of 
the  National  Policy  Toward  Gambling,  estab- 
lished by  section  804  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970   (Pi.  91-452;   84  Stat. 
838),  $1,000,000. 

AMZNDMXNT  OmXEO   BT   MS.   MTERS 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Myers:  On 
page  14.  lines  16  and  17,  strike  $1,000,000 
and  substitute  $250,000. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  be  the  mood  of  the  committee  this 
afternoon  to  make  cuts.  This  would  sim- 
ply restore  the  funds  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Review  of  the  National  Pol- 
icy Toward  Gambling  back  to  last  year's 
level.  This  Commission  was  established 
pursuant  to  the  Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  and  was  not  funded  un- 
til last  year.  This  Committee  last  year 
did  put  in  $250,000  for  this  study.  And 
this  was  done  not  in  the  subcommittee, 
but  on  this  floor. 

This  Commission  has  grown  rather 
rapidly.  It  now  has  11  people  employed. 
It  has  been  letting  contracts  for  travel 
and  for  studies  on  gambling.  We  have  11 
people  and  they  are  asking  for  9  moi«. 
Twelve  would  be  GS-12's  or  higher. 

They  let  a  contract  recently  to  make 
a  study.  In  their  proposal  they  say  they 
are  going  to  study  the  history  of  gam- 
bling, mythology  and  astrology  of  gam- 
bling. 

Also,  in  the  proposal  they  propose  four 
trips  to  Las  Vegas,  20  days  in  Las  Vegas. 
We  In  Congress  are  not  to  deal  if  we  are 
not  opposed  to  gambling,  but  does  it  take 
a  million  dollars  to  study  gambling  in 
Las  Vegas? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knew  this  Commission  existed  and  they 
were  going  to  make  a  bona  fide  investi- 
gation. Where  would  they  start,  other 
than  Las  Vegas?  There  is  only  one  way 
to  get  to  Las  Vegas,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree;  that  is  to  travel  there. 

If  the  gentleman  had  been  acquainted 
in  the  field  of  investigation  he  would  not 
make  these  statements  he  has  just  made, 
because  it  takes  people  to  make  a  trip 
to  the  locale  to  determine  what  is  going 
on  in  the  field  of  legalized  gambling  and 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  expanded  to 
other  States  or  whether  or  not  it  should 
be  suppressed.  This  is  the  general  idea 
of  the  Commission  at  the  present  time. 
They  seek  conclusive  data  in  the  field  of 
legalized  gambling. 

Eleven  people,  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
will  agree,  does  not  amount  to  very  much 
when  we  look  at  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  125  extra  employees.  Of  course  the 
11  employees  do  not  leak  Information 
and  that  is  why  their  expenses  are  ques- 
tioned. 
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Mr.  MYERS,  ^n  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  in  this  study  in 
Las  Vegas,  the  proposal  is  for  a  writer- 
editor,  50  days  kt  $100,  $5,000. 

Researcher,  8^  days  at  $50,  $4,000. 

Overhead  70  percent,  $63,000.  That  is 
a  lot  of  overheadl- 

But  does  it  tike  4  trips  and  20  days 
In  Las  Vegas  to  study  gambling?  Does  it 
take  50  days  for;  a  writer  and  80  days  for 
a  researcher? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  would  not  take  the  job 
at  $200  a  day.  Tiiat  would  be  my  fee  and 
has  been  my  fe«,  $200  a  day.  I  think  we 
get  some  pretty  cheap  material  for  $50 
a  day. 

Mr.  MYERS.  A  million  dollars  is  not 
cheap  in  my  boo  £. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  did  not  say  $1  mUllon 
is  cheap,  but  this  House  created  the 
Commission.  It  now  behooves  us  to  fund 
it  properly  and  qarry  out  the  mission  you 
and  your  colleagues  have  voted  in. 

Mr.  COTJiTKRw  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieldP 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinols. 

Mr.  CGT.TiTET^.  I  cannot  see  the  ra- 
tionale of  havi4g  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment make  a  liis  Vegas  study  of  gam- 
bling for  the  benefit  of  other  States.  It 
is  my  imderstan^ing  that  each  State  can 
legalize  gambling  if  they  wish.  Certainly 
they  do  not  ne|d  help  from  a  Federal 
Government  stufay  to  make  this  decision. 

Mr.  MYERS,  t  am  sure  the  House  un- 
derstands the  question  of  gambling.  This 
is  a  simple  wayt  to  save  $750,000.  I  ask 
for  the  passage!  of  this  amendment  to 
save  money  for  ^n  extravagant  study. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman),  one  of  the  things  this 
country  has  for,  sure  is  the  problem  of 
finding  more  revenue.  One  of  the  ways 
this  country  can  produce  more  revenue 
is  by  having  a  national  lottery.  That 
needs  some  study,  because  there  is  no 
one  in  this  Chainber  who  can  deny  the 
fact  that  a  national  lottery  would  pro- 
ia  significant  additional 
somewhere  between  $1 
ion  a  year.  This  In  a 
[ould  be  a  way  of  paying 
_    \xes  with  a  smile. 

If  with  the  aid  of  computer  technology 
we  can  proceed  tp  a  telephonic-electronic 
system  that  cai  take  organized  crime 
out  of  the  nunjbers  racket  in  America 
and  also  get  billions  of  revenue  for  this 
country,  to  help]  balance  the  budget  and 
end  these  terrible  deficits  that  cause  in- 
flation, that  burden  the  American  peo- 
ple we  should  db  so.  With  the  price  in- 
creases we  face  today,  .we  ought  to,  at 
the  very  least,  study  the  subject  with 
care.  I 

It  is  not  for  t™  purpose  of  going  out  to 
Las  Vegas  to  see  whether  we  should  en- 
courage the  extension  of  gambling  from 
Nevada  to  oth*  States  in  the  Union. 
There  are  signi4cant  facts  that  need  to 
be  assembled,  related,  and  evaluated. 
Even  State-licensed  gambling  operations 
are  substantial  kt  this  time.  The  ques- 
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tion  of  Federal  participation  or  super- 
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to  do  in  this  country's 
ad  out  whether  we  can 
gain  significant  additional  revenue  in  a 
constructive  way  from  a  national  lottery 
operation.  I  believe  it  is  worth  a  try.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  deserving  of  careful  study. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  1  yield  to  the  genUemaa 
from  New  York.  | 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  sure  I  would  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  ths  position  he  has  just 
stated  because  we  have  differences  of 
opinion,  but  I  wc  uld  join  the  gentleman 
in  hoping  that  this  amendment  would  be 
defeated.  | 

I  am  not  exactly  enamored  of  this 
operation,  however,  this  is  a  short-term 
operation,  as  th^  gentleman  from  New 
)  can  tell  us.  Its  work 
over— or  nearly  so— 
year.  We  have  made  a 
budget  request,  and 
some  differences  of 
subcommittee    as  to 
he  work  ought  to  go 

vut  eventually,  we  did 

agree  at  this  level,  so  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments! 

I  have  had  peiiding  in  this  House  for 
several  years  a  pill  to  establish  a  Na- 
•mmlssion  to  conduct 
I  am  perplexed  that  it 
contended  In  debate 
.  ^  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  against  gambling.  I  must  as- 
sume this  was  uttered  facetiously.  I  do 
not  think  they  arc 

Mr.  STEED.  »ir.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  go  again  with 
Members  rising  <in  the  fioor  wanting  to 
know  about  certain  commissions  created 
by  action  of  thl^  House.  What  are  they 
trying  to  do,  tell  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  do  not  know  what  the  House 
Is  dohig?  Everything  in  this  bill  was 
cleared  by  this  Hlouse. 

The  House  creates  an  agency  and  It  is 
brought  before  ihe  subcommittee.  We 
do  our  best  to  find  out  what  they  are 
going  to  do.  We  nave  the  people  here  to 
justify  the  budgets.  We  have  read  the 
act  which  this  Congress  passed  which 
created  them. 

We  made  a  d(  (termination  that  they 
could  get  by  on  ^bout  $281,000  less  than 
they  were  asking  for.  We  think  that  if 
they  are  going  tp  do  the  job  that  was 
given  to  them  by '  ;his  Congress,  they  need 
this  money.  Here  is  an  amendment  mak- 
ing a  further  cut  in  it.  I  think  it  is  going 
to  be  penny  wise'  and  pound  foolish  and 
might  just  kill  the  whole  thing.  If  the 
Members  are  goihg  to  do  It,  they  should 
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do  it  right.  I  hope  this  amendment  is 
defeated. 

I  wish  the  Members  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  here,  and  supposed  to  know 
what  the  House  was  doing  when  It  cre- 
ated all  these  commissions,  would  pro- 
tect themselves  by  not  putting  in  the 
Record  statements  of  astonishment 
when  they  finally  find  out  at  this  late 
date  all  these  acts  have  been  enacted  by 
this  House.  We  are  only  trying  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  the  Congress  has  Im- 
posed on  us.  We  have  done  our  level  best 
to  do  it  with  all  the  prudence  we  have.  So, 
I  think  imder  the  circumstances  we  are 
entitled  to  the  support  of  the  House  in 
trying  to  fulfill  the  mandate  imposed 
upon  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  why  he  gave  this  outfit 
$250,000  last  year.  Why  does  he  want 
to  increase  it  $750,000? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  gentleman  has  asked 
a  good  question.  They  are  a  short-life 
commission.  They  were  only  in  operation 
a  few  months  last  year.  We  gave  them 
all  the  money  they  needed  for  that  fis- 
cal year,  knowing  they  were  going  to 
build  up  to  this  larger  amount  this  year. 
Next  year,  it  will  be  another  small 
amount  to  finish  up.  It  started  out  slow, 
it  Is  now  peaking  and  will  go  back  down 
because  they  will  have  finished  their 
work  in  3  years.  This  Is  what  the  action 
of  the  House  and  Senate  said  to  do,  and 
we  have  acted  accordingly.  I  think  we 
have  been  prudent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  they  do,  study 
the  question  of  whether  gambling  Is 
good  for  the  soul,  or  just  what  do  they 
do? 

Mr.  STEED.  They  are  trying  to  ac- 
cumulate information  about  parimutuel 
betting  and  the  experience  that  some 
States  have  had  with  this  program.  They 
are  trying  to  find  out  what  the  experi- 
ences of  States  which  have  tried  legal- 
ized gambling,  have  been  and  are  try- 
ing to  find  out  from  enforcement  oflBcials 
from  all  over  the  country,  what  they  can 
do  about  organized  and  illegal  gambling. 
Whether  they  ought  to  be  doing  this  or 
not  I  do  not  know,  but  the  Congress  says 
they  should. 

This  House  passed  this  law  authoriz- 
ing the  Commission  and  we  are  trying 
to  give  these  people  the  resources  they 
have  to  have  to  carry  out  an  order  given 
by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  not  do  what  the  gen- 
tleman says,  but  do  they  need  two  di- 
rectors, do  they  need  two  lawyers,  do 
they  need  four  researchers,  do  they  need 
seven  secretaries  and — get  this  one — a 
driver-messenger?  Do  they  need  that? 

Mr.  STEED.  To  answer  the  gentleman, 
the  people  who  have  the  responsibility 


for  that  say  they  do.  We  say  we  have 
given  them  enough  money  to  do  a  cred- 
itable job,  and  we  hope  the  Congress  will 
let  them  have  enough  money  to  do  a 
creditable  job.  I  do  not  believe  they  can 
do  a  creditable  job  otherwise. 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
ofpesxd   bt   icr.   youno   of  florida 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Young  of  Florida  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mtebs: 

Page  14,  lines  10  through  17,  strike  lines 
10  through  17  and  renumber  the  foUowlng 
Unes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  states 
that  this  is  not  a  proper  substitute  for 
the  amendment  now  pending.  Once  the 
pending  perfecting  amendment  has  been 
disposed  of,  then  the  gentleman's 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  paragraph 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  to  cut  funds  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Review  of  the  National 
PoUcy  Toward  Gambhng. 

When  Speaker  Albert  appointed  me  to 
the  Gambling  Commission  last  year.  I 
hoped  that  the  Commission  would  make 
a  meaningful  contribution  to  law  en- 
forcement with  respect  to  gambling  ac- 
tivities. I  regret  that  the  Commission 
has  not  proceeded  in  the  way  I  had 
hoped.  Instead,  the  Commission  has 
gone  far  afield  from  the  duties  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970.  These  duties  were:  To  study 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  practices 
and  statutes  with  respect  to  gambling 
activities,  and  to  consider  possible  alter- 
natives. 

The  Commission  has  authorized  a 
number  of  research  contracts  in  the  so- 
cial sciences  which  I  believe  are  Irrele- 
vant and  unnecessary.  One  such  study, 
approved  by  the  Commission  over  my 
objections,  includes  the  history  of  gam- 
bling, the  ms^hology  and  astrology  of 
gambling,  gambling  in  Cuba  and  Haiti, 
and  the  great  literature,  from  Dostoev- 
ski and  Dickens  to  Mark  Twain.  The 
sponsor  of  this  proposal  promised  to 
"arouse  a  feeling  of  fascination"  toward 
gambling. 

This  proposal,  which  was  submitted  by 
a  Washington-based  research  outfit,  calls 
for  no  fewer  than  four  round  trips  to  Las 
Vegas.  The  Commission  rejected  a  simi- 
lar proposal  submitted  by  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Nevada  who  Is  a  schol- 
ar, trained  researcher,  and  expert  on 
gambling.  The  University  of  Nevada  pro- 
fessor would  have  cost  $7,000  less  than 
the  proposal  which  was  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

Another  social  science  contract  for 
$9,000  was  awarded  to  a  Massachusetts- 
based  outfit  to  design  the  agenda  and  act 
as  methodological  consultant  during  the 
construction  of  the  agenda.  Including 
recommendations    to    the    Commission 


alwut  specific  contracts  that  should  b« 
let. 

The  Commission  is  actively  consider- 
ing a  "comprehensive,  authoritative  re- 
search package  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Science  Foimdation,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  the 
National  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  costing  an  esti- 
mated $1.5  million.  This  research  pack- 
age seeks  to  answer  such  questions  as; 
Who  gambles?  How  much  Is  bet  anc 
spent  on  illegal  gambltag?  How  much  in 
taxes  can  be  raised  from  legalized  gam- 
bling? This  package  would  also  include 
a  proposal  to  collect  identical  informa- 
tion In  10  different  communities  in  th«i 
United  States  that  differ  In  which  games 
are  legal  and  law  enforcement  practices, 
The  Commission  also  proposes  a  research 
paper  on  compulsive  gambling. 

In  approving  these  irrelevant  and  im- 
necessary  social  science  research  con- 
tracts, several  of  the  congressional  mem- 
bers of  the  Gambling  Commission  have 
become  disillusioned,  and  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  the  Commission  wiU  be 
able  to  fulfill  its  statutory  mandate 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  reducing  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Commission  on  the  Re- 
view of  the  National  PoUcy  Toward  Gam- 
bling. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chahroan,'  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  gentleman's  opin- 
lon^being  a  member  of  the  committee. 
*K  *  *£  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
mat  the  Commission  was  not  studying 
had  not  studied,  and  has  made  no  effort 
to  look  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  country  would  benefit  frwn  a  na- 
tional lottery? 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  nothing  about  that  sub- 
ject to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  at- 
tended  most  all  the  meetings 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Has  the  subject  been  in- 
cluded on  the  agenda  of  the  Commission' 

rr.fL^^'^^  °^  °^*°-  ^°' "  has  not,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^^ 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU  ask 
the  gentleman  this: 

Has  the  gentleman  mtroduced  legisla- 
tion to  kill  this  Commission? 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  No,  I  have  not 

Mr.  STEED.  Did  the  gentleman  come 
before  the  subcommittee  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  his  infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  No.  this  is  the 
first  opportunity  I  have  had.  I  did  not 
know  the  gentleman  was  Interested,  and 
this  Is  the  first  time  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  take  a  crack  at  the  problem. 

Mr.  STEED.  It  has  been  In  the  Record 
every  day.  Does  the  gentleman  not  keep 
up  with  such  information  in  the  perform 
ance  of  his  duties  as  a  Member  of  this 
Congress? 
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Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  I  perform  my 
duties  just  as  the  gentleman  does.  I  do 
my  duty  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Myers). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FEDEKAL    BtriI.DINGS    FUND    LIMITATIONS    ON 
AVAILABIUTT   OF   REVENUE 

The  revenues  and  collections  deposited 
Into  a  fund  pvirsuant  to  Section  210(f)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
490(f) ) ,  shall  be  available  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  necessary  expenses  of  real 
property  management  and  related  activities 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  including  oi)era- 
tlon,  maintenance,  and  protection  of  feder- 
ally owned  and  leased  buildings;  rental  of 
buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  res- 
toration of  leased  premises;  moving  Govern- 
ment agencies  (Including  space  adjustments) 
In  connection  with  the  assignment,  alloca- 
tion and  transfer  of  space;  contractual  serv- 
ices Incident  to  cleaning  or  servicing  build- 
ings and  moving;  repair  and  alteration  of 
federally  owned  buildings.  Including  grounds, 
approaches  and  appurtenances;  care  and 
safeguarding  of  sites;  maintenance,  preserva- 
tion, demolition,  and  equipment;  acquisition 
of  buildings  and  sites  by  purchase,  condem- 
nation, or  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law; 
conversion  and  extension  of  federally  owned 
buildings;  preliminary  planning  and  design 
of  projects  by  contract  or  otherwise;  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  (including  equip- 
ment for  such  buildings) ;  and  payment  of 
principal.  Interest,  taxes,  and  any  other  ob- 
ligations for  public  buildings  acquired  by 
purchase  contract;  In  the  aggregate  amount 
of  $871,875,000  of  which  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  shall  be  available  for  construction 
of  buildings  as  authorized  by  law  Including 
construction  projects  at  locations  and  at 
maximum  construction  Improvement  costs 
(including  funds  for  sites  and  expenses)  as 
follows : 

New  Construction : 

Arizona : 

Lukevllle  Border  Station.  $2,081,000 

Texas: 

Laredo  Border  Station,  $15,462,000 

Washington: 

Blaine,  Pacific  Highway  Border  Station, 
$3,374,000 

Extensions  and  conversions: 

Colorado : 

Denver,  Federal  Center  Building  #50, 
$1,209,000; 

Denver,  Federal  Center  Building  #85, 
$1,727,000; 

Ohio: 

Dayton,  Federal  Depot,  ;r4,  $1,147,000. 

Provided,  That  the  immediately  foregoing 
limits  of  costs  may  be  exceeded  to  the  ex- 
tent that  savings  are  effected  in  other  such 
projects,  but  by  hot  to  exceed  10  per  centum; 
(2)  not  to  exceed  $26,244,000  for  purchase 
contract  payments;  (3)  not  to  exceed  $350,- 
000.000  for  rental  of  space;  (4)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $93,000,000  for  alterations  and  major 
repairs;  (5)  not  to  exceed  $293,594,000  for 
real  property  operations;  (6)  not  to  exceed 
$54,037,000  for  program  direction  and  cen- 
tralized services;  and  (7)  not  to  exceed  $25,- 
000,000  shall  be  available  for  obligation  In 
fiscal  year  1976:  Provided  further.  That  for 
the  pxirposes  of  this  authorization,  buildings 
constructed  pursuant  to  the  Public  Build- 
ings Purchase  Contract  Act  of  1954  (40  UJ3.C. 
356),  the  Public  Buildings  Amendments  of 
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POIK  T  OF   ORDER 

Mr.  HARSHA.  VIr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  in 
the  bill  appeariig  at  page  15,  lines  10 
is  legislation  in  an  ap- 

-     -  and  it  is,  I  believe,  In 

violation  of  rule  XX.  clause  2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  provisions  tm- 
der  the  appropriation  heading,  "Federal 
Buildings  Fimd— Limitations  on  Avail- 
ability of  Revenue,"  are  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  becausi  they  change  existing 
law. 

The  first  such  provision  Is  the  clause, 
"during  the  cum  nt  fiscal  year,"  at  page 
15.  lines  10-11  of)  the  bill.  This  language 
would  limit  the  u$e  of  funds  made  avail- 
able to  GSA  from  the  Federal  Building 
Fund  to  fiscal  yeiar  1975.  This  Is  in  di- 
rect confilct  with  section  210(f)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1  49.  as  amended,  which 
specifically  provii  es  that  "the  fund  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure — without  re- 
gard to  fiscal  year  limitations."  The  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  is  clearly  designed  to 
change  the  authorizing  law  and  is  con- 
trary to  rule  21,  jclause  2  that  prohibits 
legislation  in  an  i  appropriation  bill. 

The  objectionable  language  hi  the  bill 

rted  on  any  theory  of 

jxpenditures.  The  11m- 

that    moneys    made 

,  property  activities  be 

spent  in  the  fiscal  year  does  not  reduce 
expenditures,  but  would  tend  to  increase 
costs  and  spending  by  encouraging  ex- 
penditures over  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  good  management  and  planning 
would  otherwise  require. 

If  the  language  Is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  bill,  Ittie  Congress  will,  In  ef- 
fect, be  substantikUy  modifying  the  con- 
cept of  a  Federal  Building  Fund.  The 
Public  Works  Committee,  when  it  con- 
sidered the  PuMlc  Buildings  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  !which  established  the 
fund,  concluded  0iat  the  Federal  Build- 
ing Fund  would  I  have  to  be  available 


cannot  be  suppc 
retrenchment  of 
tation  requiring 
available  for  res 
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without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations, 
but  with  reasonajle  congressional  con- 
trol, if  the  purpose  of  reforming  real 
property  manageriient  financing  was  ever 
going  to  be  achieved. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the 
most  significant  problem  facing  the 
Public  Buildings  Service  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  thd  Federal  Building  Fund 
was  the  many  appropriations  GSA  had 
to  obtain  in  suqcessive  years  for  the 
construction  of  al  single  building.  Plan- 
ning money  would  be  made  available  1 
year,  site  money  iji  some  following  year, 
and  sometimes  a  building  was  literally 
divided  for  funding  purposes  with  sub- 
structure money  |  being  made  available 
separately  from  riioney  needed  to  build 
the  superstructure  and  complete  the 
building.  The  fund  was  intended  to  give 
GSA  the  operational  fiexibillty  needed 
to  overcome  the  financing  problem.  To 
retreat  to  the  situation  which  existed 
prior  to  the  estabUshment  of  the  fund 
will  result  in  expensive  delays  in  GSA's 
programs.  Actually  having  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  toiaal  cost  of  the  program 
rather  than  retrenchment  of  expendi- 
tures. 

The  fiscal  yeaij  limitation  applies  to 
all  construction  wprk  performed  by  GSA 
including  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings and  conversion  and  extensions  to 
older  buildings.  Tfte  restriction  is  thus  di- 
rectly in  conflict  with  section  682  of  title 
31  of  the  United  States  Code  which  pro- 
vides that  appropriations  for  construc- 
tion of  pubUc  bulMlngs  remain  available 
imtil  completion  bf  the  work;  that  is, 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations. 
I  know  of  no  single  instance  where  the 
Congress  has  placfed  a  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion on  the  constiruction  of  new  build- 
ings. I 

Elimination  of  the  objectionable  lan- 
guage in  the  appropriation  bill  will  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  normal  con- 
gressional controls  of  appropriations  to 
GSA  for  its  real  ioperty  activities.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  in  consider- 
ing the  1976  budfeet  requests  can  take 
into  account  any  unobligated  balances  in 
the  fund  in  detertnining  the  amount  to 
be  made  available  to  GSA  from  the  fimd 
in  fiscal  1976. 

For  the  abovf -stated  reasons,  the 
phrase  "during  th(  i  current  fiscal  year"  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  should  be 
deleted. 

The  CHAIRMA  ^.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  d«  sire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  d( ,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ;his  is  a  simple,  nega- 
tive limitation,  it  r  lerely  restricts  the  use 
of  the  funds  to  the  fiscal  year.  The  fact 
that  there  is  no  ai  ithority  to  make  them 
available  for  a  l)nger  period  of  time 
does  not  constitute  a  point  of  order 
against  the  language  here.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  persopal  judgment  as  to 
whether  there  oug  it  to  be  a  longer  period 
of  time  or  not,  but  the  language  here  is 
an  appropriation  bill, 
limitation.  It  Is  a  com- 
pletely negative  a(  tion  within  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Sisk).  The 
Chair  Is  prepared  i  o  rule. 


not  legislation  on 
It  Is  a  very  simple 
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The  gentleman  from  Ohio  makes  the 
point  of  order  against  the  clause  on  page 
15,  lines  10  and  11  of  H.R.  15544  which 
limits  the  avallabiUty  "during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year"  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  $871,875,000  for  expenditure  by  GSA 
from  the  Federal  Buildings  fimd.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  contends  that  this 
language  in  H.R.  15544  violates  clause  2, 
Rule  XXI  by  constituting  a  change  in 
existing  law  [section  210(f)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (Public.Law 
92-313)1  which  provides: 

(2)  Moneys  deposited  into  the  fimd  shall 
be  available  for  ezpendlt\ire  for  real  prop- 
erty man&gement  and  related  activities  in 
such  amounts  as  are  specified  In  annual  ap- 
prlatlons  Acts  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year  limitations." 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  contends 
that  this  law  requires  that  amounts  In 
Federal  Building  Fund  must  be  made 
available  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee without  a  fiscal  year  restriction,  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  no  authority  under  clause  2,  rule  XXI 
to  limit  the  availability  of  amoimts  from 
that  fimd  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  the 
other  hand,  contends  that  such  a  provi- 
sion of  law  merely  permits,  and  does  not 
require,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  appropriate  fimds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Building  Fund  without  a  fiscal  year 
limitation,  or  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  therefore  that  the  limitation 
contained  in  the  paragraph  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  is  within  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
under  Public  Law  92-313. 

The  Chair  would  point  out  that  while 
authorizing  legislation  customarily  pro- 
vides that  funds  authorized  therein  shall 
"remain  available  until  expended",  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  never 
been  required,  when  appropriating  for 
those  purposes,  to  specify  that  such  funds 
must  remain  available  imtil  expended. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  often 
confines  the  availability  of  fimds  to  the 
current  fiscal  year,  regardless  of  the  limit 
of  availability  contained  in  the  author- 
ization. Conversely,  however,  where  the 
authorizing  statute  does  not  permit  funds 
to  remain  available  until  expended  or 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation 
inclusion  of  such  availability  in  a  general 
appropriation  bill  has  been  held  to  con- 
stitute legislation  in  violation  of  clause 
2,  rule  XXI. 

The  Chair  thus  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
Public  Law  92-313  should  be  construed 
as  has  been  suggested  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  absent  a  clear  show- 
ing that  the  language  in  question  was 
intended  to  require  appropriations  from 
the  Federal  building  fund  to  be  made 
available  until  expended.  In  this  regard, 
the  Chair  has  examined  the  legislative 
history  of  Public  Law  92-313  hi  an  effort 
to  imderstand  congressional  Intent  on 
this  question.  The  Chair  notes  that  on 
June  5,  1972,  during  debate  on  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1736  which  be- 
came Public  Law  92-313,  the  gentlemaji 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  In  response  to 


a  question  by  Mr.  Bow  of  Ohio,  stated 
that: 

Any  residue  left  over  from  existing  appro- 
priations now  will  go  automatically,  when 
this  legislation  is  signed  Into  law  Into  the 
revolving  fund.  That  residue  from  previous 
appropriations  plus  the  amount  of  rents  col- 
lected from  all  Federal  agencies  wUl  make 
up  the  total  revolving  fimd,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  wUl  have  com- 
plete control  on  an  annual  basis  over  the 
revolving  fund. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Har- 
SHA)  then  stated  during  that  debate: 

I  think  there  Is  quite  an  adequate  safe- 
guard In  what  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations can  do  in  controumg  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  measure.  All  of  the  money  that 
goes  Into  the  revolving  fund  must  be  ap- 
propriated before  It  is  expended.  Therefore, 
the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  will  have 
control  from  that  standpoint. 

The  Chair  holds  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  not  changed  exist- 
mg  law  by  limiting  the  availability  of  a 
portion  of  the  fimds  taken  from  the 
Federal  building  fimd  to  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  Chair  therefore  overrules 
the  point  of  order. 

AMEKDMENT    OFPERED    BY    MR.    WTMAN 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wyman:  Page 
16.  line  4,  after  "of",  strike  out  "$871,876,- 
000"  and  insert  "$946,875,000". 

Page  17,  line  9,  after  "exceed",  strike  out 
"$293,594,000",  and  Insert  "$368,594,000". 

Page  18,  line  11,  after  "of",  strike  out 
"$871,875,000"  and  Insert  "$946,875,000". 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  three 
amendments  may  be  considered  as  one 
because  they  amount  to  a  single  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chau-man,  this  is  a 
workhorse  amendment.  All  this  does,  de- 
spite the  language  that  the  Clerk  just 
read,  is  to  add  $75  million  to  the  opera- 
tions category  in  the  General  Services 
Administration.  The  reason  for  this,  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  earnest  and  hard- 
working colleagues  on  the  committee  and 
the  subcommittee  in  particular,  is  that 
tiiey  cut  too  much  money  In  this  psu:- 
ticular  category.  They  cut  $101  million 
out  of  this  item.  If  this  is  continued  the 
General  Services  Administration  will  re- 
quire a  reduction  of  9,000  employees  to 
be  riffed  in  the  following  classifications: 
5,989  in  cleaning;  1,649  in  security  and 
guard;  and  1.520  in  maintenance  and 
repair. 

This  is  too  big  a  cut  tn  vital  house- 
keeping functions. 

The  reduction  of  $101,600,000  In  the 
Federal  Buildings  Fund  authorization 
will  severely  impact  GSA's  ability  to 
perform  its  buildings  management  func- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Under  the  Public  Buildings  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (Public  Law  92-313)  the 
Administrator  was  directed  to  charge 
agencies  commercial  rates  for  space  and 


services  which  he  provided  to  them.  Ii 
return  for  the  payment  of  these  com- 
mercial rates,  GSA  was  to  furnish  com- 
mercial levels  of  service  equivalent  tj 
that  received  by  tenants  who  lease  pri- 
vate buildings  in  the  marketplace. 

This  large  reduction  not  only  will  net 
permit  GSA  to  carry  out  the  mandate  c  f 
Congress  as  specified  in  the  Public  Build  - 
ings  Amendments  of  1972;  but  it  alsj 
would  require  reduction  in  the  level  cf 
service  below  that  currently  being  pro- 
vided in  GSA  space  under  the  preset  t 
funding  structure  of  direct  appropria- 
tions to  GSA.  Clearly,  this  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  passing  PubUc  La'  y 
92-313.  Rather,  the  Congress  intended  to 
streamline  the  management  of  real  prop  - 
erty  operations  under  the  control  <f 
GSA.  Thus,  the  $101,600,000  reductioa 
negates  the  will  of  the  Congress  whereb^ 
GSA  would  operate  its  buildings  manage- 
ment functions  on  a  business-like  basis, 
giving  the  equivalent  of  commercial  serv- 
ices for  commercial  charges. 

As  an  indication  of  the  severity  of  U  le 
reduction — consider  plans  which  GSA 
has  had  to  make — should  the  reduction 
stand. 

A  reduction  in  force  of  approximate  y 
9,200  employees  must  be  undertaken 
immediately. 

This  reduction  must  occur  in  tlie 
buildings  management  activity  since  thi  it 
is  where  the  dollar  cut  is  proposed  in  tl  [e 
bill. 

Such  a  reduction  has  the  foUowhig 
eifect: 

Twenty-eight  new  buildings  com- 
pleted this  fiscal  year  could  not  be  ful  y 
operated  in  fiscal  year  1975 ; 

Twenty-five  other  new  buildinics 
scheduled  to  be  completed  in  fiscal  yeiir 
1975  must  stand  vacant; 

Cleaning  services  will  be  curtailed  b  s- 
low  any  measurable  industry  standari  I ; 

In  some  buildings,  cleaning  will  ;  te 
eliminated; 

Cleaning  contracts  would  be  canceLsd 
causing  further  unemployment  in  tlie 
private  sector; 

Trash  and  waste  will  accumulate  cau  s- 
Ing  health  and  safety  hazards; 

Protection  will  be  eliminated  In  cer- 
tain buildings  containing  predominant  ly 
office  space: 

All  protection  contracts  with  comme  r- 
clal  firms  will  be  canceled; 

The  U.S.  courts  could  not  be  giviin 
the  protection  that  prudence  dictates; 
and 

Machinery  and  equipment  could  njt 
be  maintained  resulting  in  much  more 
costly  repairs  in  the  future  merely  » 
keep  buildings  operating. 

Obviously,  the  Congress  does  not  wa  it 
these  actions  to  occur.  It  is  shortsighted; 
It  is  poor  management;  it  is  dangerous 
to  life  and  property;  it  is  not  the  wiiy 
to  protect  the  Government's  real  pro)- 
erty  Investment  In  facilities  running  n 
the  billions  of  dollars.  No  manager  wou  d 
even  consider  diversion  of  resourc  ss 
away  from  day-to-day  operations  of  t  Is 
properties.  No  less  can  the  Govemmept 
afford  to. 

I  Include  the  following: 
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INCREASE  IN  REAL  PROPERTY  OPERATION  DUE  TO  NEW  WORKLOAD 
IN  FISCAL  YEAR  197S 


Estlmati  i 

Number  of  Average  fiscal  yei  r 

buildings       square  feet  1975  C(4t 


Completed  fiscal  year  1974: 

Direct  construction 

Purctiase  contract 

Lease  construction 

Subtotal 

Completed  fiscal  year  1975: 

Direct  construction 

Purctiase  contract 

Lease  construction...... 

Subtotal 

Total  new  workload.., 


8 
17 
3 


145. SCO 

1, 093, 900 

466.000 


(373. 2'  0 
2,495.310 
1.192,9(1) 


28         1,705,700 


4,061,5(1 


5 

16 

4 


1, 177, 500 

1,932,400 

636,700 


3,014,4(D 
4, 274, 41  D 
1, 629, 9(  0 


25         3,746.600 


9.918.710 


53 


5,452.300         13,980,2  0 


Note:  The  above  assumes  an  average  operations  cost  of  $2.56  per  square  foot. 
INCREASED  WORKLOAD,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  (COMPLETED  FISCAL  YEAR  1974) 


Direct  construction 


Avera)  t 

square  fei  t 

Total  affectir  j 

square  feet  fiscal  year  197  i 


Mobile.  Ala.,  FOB 146,500  12,2(  ) 

Fayettewille,  Ariz.  CT  FOB 45.600  7.6(  ) 

Calexico,  Calif.  BS 72.000  24.0(  ) 

Wilmington.  Del.,  CT  CU  FOB 135,600  23,0(  ) 

Augusta.  Ga.,  PO  FOB 100,000  8.5(  ) 

Houma,  La.  Allen  J.  Ellender  PO  FOB 49,700  41,41  ) 

Champlain,  NY.,  BS 93,100  7,8(  ) 

Midland,  Tex..  PO  CT  FOB 85.100  21.3<) 

SubtoUl 145,8(1) 


Purchase  contract 


Total 

square 

feet 


Annual 
costs 


Fiscal  year 

1975 

square 

feet 

average 


Fiscal  yei  r 
19i> 

COSI  i 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  FOB 87,200  J224,600  36.300  $94,301 

Batesville,  Ariz..  POCT  FOB 33,400  99.100  25,000  74,30 

Van  Nuyt,  Calif .  FOB 176.100  443,500  146.700  368,10 

Dover.  Del,  FOB 25,800  58.300  12,900  29,10 

Athens.  Ga.,  FOB 50,000  233,300  25,000  116,70 

Rome.  Ga.  PO  CT 63,800  185,600  5,300  14.80( 

Chicago,  III..  FRC 180,000  176.100  118,800  116,30( 

Mt.  Vernon,  ill.,  FOB      13,000  41.800  2,200  7, 10( 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  PO  FOB 73,600  234,200  30,700  98,401 

Hattiesburg,  Ms.,  Wm.  M.  Colmer  Federal 

Building 36,500  112,800  12,200  37,20( 

Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex..  CT  FOB 35,700  109,000  23,800  73,00( 

Albany,  NY..  Leo  O'Brian  Federal  Building.  185.900  624.600  140,300  468,  50( 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak .  FOB 102.300  307,600  68,200  206,101 

Rapid  City,  Conn.  FOB. 53.300  150,300  17,800  49,60 

Nashville,  Tenn..  CT  FOB  Annex 308,600  890,700  231.400  668,00 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  FOB  parking  facility 437,500  68,800  182,300  28,90 

Wenatchee,  Wash..  PO  FOB 60,100  179.700  15,000  44.90 

SubtotaL 1,093,900  2,495.30  I 


My  amendment  leaves  a  cut  here  of 
26  million. 

This  alone  will  force  a  RIP  of  2,000 
employees. 

This  is  stiff  enough. 

I  urge  restoration  of  this  $75  million 
to  GSA's  real  property  operations  so  it 
can  properly  operate  the  10,000  Federal 
buildings  that  are  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  House  ought 
to  know  that  this  item  amounted  to  $289 
mllUon  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
the  committee  has  allowed  $293  million 
for  next  year,  an  increase  of  almost  $5 
million. 

Now,  if  it  is  true,  as  our  good  friend  has 
Just  said,  that  we  have  been  too  severe 
on  the  agency,  it  is  because  of  the  infor- 
mation they  gave  us.  We  think  we  have 
given  them  ample  funds  for  this  item. 
This  may  be  another  classic  example 
where  some  agencies  outsmart  them- 
selves when  they  fall  to  give  the  com- 


INCREASED  WORKLOAD.   FISCAL  YEAR   1975   (COMP  £TED   FISCAL  YEAR   1974) 


Lease  constmction 


Shreveport,  La.,  CT  FOB 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  Army  Electronics  Command. 
Reston,  Geological  Survey  BIdg 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


Direct  construction 


Department  of  Labor  Building 

Chicago,  III.,  Federal  Correctional  Center  and  Parking  Facilit' 

(GSA  Prtn) 
FOB 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wm.  J.  Green,  Jr.,  FB  and  James  A.  Byrne  FCT  . 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  CT  FOB 


Subtotal. 


Purchase  contract 


Total 
square  feet 


San  Diego,  Calif.,  CT  FOB 

Richmond,  Calif.,  SSA  Payment  Center. 

Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  FOB.. 

SanU  Rosa,  Calif.,  FOB. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  PF. 
Sandpoint.  Ind.,  FOB.. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  FOB 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Philip  J.  Philbin,  FOB. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  CT  FOB  PF 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  CT  FOB 

Akron,  Ohio.  CT  FOB 

Dayton,  Ohio,  CT  FOB 

Eugene,  Oreg.,  CT  FOB 

Portland,  Oreg.,  FOB 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  SSA  Payment  Center.. 
San  Juan,  P.R.  CT  FOB • 


639.000 
415,800 
197.500 

49,300 
705,600 

27,200 
461,400 
108,300 
422,500 
312,000 
286,900 
117,300 

67,800 
346,500 
425, 700 
283, 300 


8! 


SubtoUL 


Lease  construction 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  SSA  Payment  Center 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Wilkes-Barre  Consolidation 

Parkersburg.  W.  Va..  Bureau  of  Public  Debt 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Bureau  of  Public  Debt  Records  Center 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


mittee  the  Informs  tlon  that  the  commit- 
tee should  have  i  o  analyze  and  reach 
sound  conclusioqB  on  appropriation 
requests. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  more  ftmds  are 
needed  here,  they  have  an  opportimity 
to  go  to  the  other  body  and  make  re- 
quests. In  the  liglit  of  new  information 
they  present,  we  would  be  glad  in  con- 
ference to  consider  any  adjustments  they 
could  justify;  butj  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  we  heard  and  on  the  basis  of 
our  best  Judgment  in  connection  with  it, 
we  thought  this  was  a  fair  sum  and  I 
hope  the  House  wiB  support  It. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  1 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yfeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  It  not  a  fact  the  gen- 
tleman used  figures  supplied  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Comptroller  General  that 
showed  $289  milUon  in  the  categories  of 
the  OSA  for  pubic  buildings  manage- 
ment and  a  whole  >unch  of  reimbursable 


fact? 
Mr. 
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Fiscal  year  1975 

Total         square  feet 

square  feet  average 


116,000 

535,000 
660,000 


67,700 
178,300 
220,000 


466,000 
1.705.700 


Total 
square  feet 


Average 

square  feet 

affecting 

fiscal  year  1975 


1.324.400 

366.300 

959.000 

1,327,600 

270,200 


500.000 

165,200 
140,000 
237,300 
135,000 


1,177,500 


Fiscal  year 
1975 

Abnual    square  foot 
Bosts         average 


Fiscal  year 
1975  costs 


$1,69  .400 

1,04  ,400 

49  .  100 

14! ,  200 

19(,400 


400 


1,321,500 
321,800 
981,700 
89!, 200 
98;, 000 
401  700 
18S  400 
947  100 

1.22!  400 
893  300 


108,600 

104,000 

140,700 

20,500 

58,800 

9,100 

424,500 

45,100 

245, 100 

130,000 

250,700 

29,300 

33,900 

58,900 

178,800 

94,400 


1287,900 

260,400 

372.800 

62,700 

15,700 

26,900 

1,222,200 

93,600 

573,500 

376,000 

815,900 

100,400 

94,700 

161,000 

515,900 

294,800 


1,932,400       5,274,400 


Total  square 
feet 


Fiscal  year 
1975  square 
toot  average 


506,800 
66,000 

240.000 
25,000 


466.200 

5.500 

140.000 

25,000 


636.700 
3,746.600 


items  coming  to  se  reral  millions  of  dol- 
lars, about  $44  mplion;  is  that  not  a 


STEED.  Thii  reimbursable  it^ns 


are  not  a  part  of  the  $289  million.  That 
is  an  addition  and  they  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount^  allowed  by  the  com- 
mittee, too. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  No| 
items  imder  the  pn 
er  reimbursable 
I  submit  they  shoi 
ate. 

Mr.    STEED.    Ni 
items  covering  thesi 


Is  it  not  a  fact  those 

ent  law  are  no  long- 

d  are  not  covered? 

id  not  go  to  the  Sen- 

The  reimbursable 
matters  will  be  $167 
million  this  coming^  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Thtose  are  no  longer  re- 
imbursable in  1975. 1 
Mr.  STEED.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  reim- 


bursable. They  ar< 
limitations  set  by 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I 
Is  in  error. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  wacds 


in  addition  to  the 
le  committee, 
ibmit  the  gentleman 

Chairman,  I  rise  to 
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Mr.  Chairman,  seldom.  If  ever,  have  I 
interjected  myself  into  the  matters  of 
other  subcommittees.  I  hestitate  to  do  it 
now  and  reluctantly  so,  because  of  my 
great  admiration  for  my  distmguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  cut  in  this 
particular  item.  My  concern  arises  from 
the  fact  that  up  until  4  years  ago  the 
General  Services  Administration  was 
funded  within  the  independent  offices  of 
the  appropriation  bill  that  I  now  chair. 
When  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
opened  general  debate  on  this 
bill,  he  indicated  that  perhaps  in  this 
particular  Item  there  may  have  been  an 
error  made  by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  with  respect  to  the  f imd- 
ing  for  this  item. 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  goes  to 
the  building  management  services  its 
real  property  operations.  In  1974  the 
General  Services  Administration  re- 
ceived $333  million  for  building  services 
management. 

The  request  by  the  GSA  for  their  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1975  was  more  than 
$400  million  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  allowed  $395  million. 

Now,  what  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa says  is  quite  correct.  $289  million 
was  for  direct  costs  for  these  services  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  But  In  order  to  get  a 
fair  figure,  a  comparable  figure,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  the  reimbursables. 
There  were  three  substantial  reimburs- 
able items  that  are  not  included  In  the 
$289  million  referred  to  by  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Steed.  One  Is  for  extra  clean- 
ing, one  is  for  extra  protection,  one  Is  for 
the  alterations  that  always  take  place 
when  an  agency  moves  from  one  build- 
ing to  another  or  another  space  within 
a  building.  They  are  alterations  made  of 
space  and  In  walls  and  they  are  substan- 
tial. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  this  particular  fund.  The 
Federal  Government,  the  taxpayers, 
have  Invested  In  federally  owned  build- 
ings billions  of  dollars.  The  failure  to 
provide  the  right  kind  of  services  for 
cleaning  and  all  the  services  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  has  pointed 
out— the  failure  to  do  that  means  that 
these  buildings  are  going  to  deteriorate 

and  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we 
will  be  paying  a  lot  more  than  $75  mil- 
lion that  has  been  requested  In  this 
amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  strike  some 
accommodation  In  this  particular 
amendment.  There  Is  no  valid  reason 
to  reject  It. 

It  is  going  to  be  Increased  on  the 
Senate  fioor,  the  Chairman  says.  That  Is 
not  really  the  way  to  appropriate  by 
this  committee.  I  think  the  House  itself 
ought  to  exercise  its  own  good  judgment 
and  best  Judgment. 

I  must  repeat  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  items  in  the  whole  Fed- 
eral buildings  trust  fund.  We  are  trying 
to  make  the  fund  work  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  huge  Investment  that  the 
Federal  Government,  and  hence  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  have  In  federally 
owned  buildings.  The  Committee  is  going 
to  make  it  work  better  if  the  GSA  is  pro- 


vided the  kind  of  f  imds  that  are  going 
to  keep  the  Federal  spaces  in  the  right 
kind  of  condition.  That  Is  exactly  what 
the  $75  million  amendment  proposes  to 
do. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  find  myself  in  considerable  sym- 
pathy, if  not  support,  of  the  position  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  hour  is  very  late  to  try  to  now  ar- 
rive at  an  accommodation  such  as  the 
gentleman  suggests,  and  I  respect  the  po- 
sition of  my  subcommittee  chairman, 
but  I  would  say  if  an  adjustment  can  be 
made  here,  or  should  be  made  here  in  our 
bill  in  the  other  body,  then  I  will  be 
happy  to  carry  to  the  conference,  if  I  am 
one  of  the  conferees,  the  questions  and 
concerns  of  both  gentlemen,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  and  work  for 
a  favorable  solution  of  them. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  28, 
noes  67.  So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BT    Ma.   BOBISON 
OF    NEW    TORK 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bobison  of  New 
York :  On  page  18,  line  8,  after  the  word  "ex- 
,  eluding"  add  the  following:  "amounts 
merged  with  the  Fund  under  section  210(f) 
(3)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  490(f)  (3) ) 
and". 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  with  some  hesitancy  that 
I  offer  this  amendment  for  the  situation 
which  compels  me  to  do  so  was  brought 
to  my  attention  only  late  last  week,  and 
it  has  been  difficult  to  sort  through  the 
merits.  Nevertheless,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  amendment,  basi- 
cally technical  in  nature,  is  needed. 

What  the  amendment  seeks  to  do  Is 
to  insure  that  GSA  will  be  able  to  utilize 
in  fiscal  year  1975  previously  appropri- 
ated "no  year"  funds  for  construction, 
sites  and  expenses,  additional  court  fa- 
cilities, repair  and  improvement,  et 
cetera. 

According  to  GSA,  and  I  quote  from 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  which  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Steed,  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee : 

In  the  President's  budget  estimate,  the 
unobligated  amounts  in  these  appropriations 
at  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1974  were  estimated 
to  be  $28.3  million.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  best  estimate  of  these  unobli- 
gated balances  is  $126  million.  The  delays 
In  the  scheduled  obligation  of  these  funds 
during  FY  74  were  due  primarily  to  delays 
In  design  completion,  extension  of  construc- 
tion schedules  due  to  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions, transportation  disruptions,  and  labor 


stoppages  In  both  the  construction  Indvistry 
and  manufacturers  of  supplies  and  materials 
for  the  construction  Industry. 

According  to  GSA,  they  are  mandated 
under  present  law  to  merge  these  unobU- 
gated  funds  and  unexpended  balances  of 
previously  obligated  funds  with  the  new 
Federal  Buildings  Fund. 

Under  the  language  of  this  bill  as  re- 
ported, the  actual  obligation  of  those  un- 
expended funds  woiild  be  subject  to  the 
overall  $871,875,000  spending  limitation 
we  have  placed  on  the  Federal  Buildings 
Fund. 

Agam,  quoting  from  the  GSA  letter, 
this  would  have  the  following  impact: 

The  net  effect  of  this  language  would  be 
to  reduce  the  FY  75  planned  obligations  by 
$126  miUion  (in  addition  to  the  $115.6  mU- 
llon  reduction).  Since  Individual  limitations 
have  been  proposed  for  all  of  the  activities 
set  forth  In  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund 
budget,  GSA  would  be  unable  to  continue 
work  and  to  settle  claims  on  previously  au- 
thorized but  financially  incomplete  projects. 
This  would  require  termination  of  design  or 
construction  contracts,  cessation  of  site  ac- 
quisition actions,  and  cancellation  of  badly 
needed  repairs  and  improvements  to  facil- 
ities, subjecting  the  Government  to  datnage 
claims,  criticism  for  partially  completed  but 
unoccupied  projects,  and  result  in  disrup- 
tions to  Federal  agencies  in  the  conduct  of 
the  public's  business. 

There  are  those  who  can  argue,  and 
with  justification,  that  this  information 
should  have  been  presented  to  our  sub- 
committee in  advance  of  our  markup.  I 
would  agree.  Nevertheless,  we  may  face 
a  serious  and  difficult  situation,  for  if 
the  bill  Is  not  changed  to  exclude  the 
"no  year"  funds  from  the  overall  limit 
on  Federal  building  fund  spending,  im- 
der the  terms  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion GSA  states  it  would  be  forced  to 
"initiate  serious  stoppages"  in  Federal 
building  construction. 

What  my  amendment  seeks  to  do  Is 
exclude  from  our  spendmg  celllne  of 
$871,875,000  for  the  Federal  building 
fund  the  approximately  $126  million  of 
unobligated  balances  which  have  accrued 
as  the  result  of  "no  year"  appropriations 
for  Federal  building  construction,  site 
preparation,  and  so  on. 

Had  the  subccanmittee  had  this  infor- 
mation during  the  markup.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  would  have  found  an  ac- 
commodation that  would  have  amelio- 
rated the  situation  in  such  a  manner  so 
as  to  make  my  amendment  today  un- 
necessary. 

Smce  that  did  not  occur,  I  have  de- 
cided that  the  responsible  course  of  ac- 
tion is  to  offer  the  amendment — thougjl 
I  do  not  Intend  to  seek  a  record  vote  on 
it.  I  fully  Intend  to  draw  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  will  urge  that  they 
explore  It  at  some  length. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  one  last 
comment.  For  the  first  time  this  year  we 
on  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Committee  strug- 
gled with  the  practical  application  of 
the  new  Federal  building  fund.  It  was 
a  difficult  task  for  attempting  to  make 
the  kind  of  normal  budget  comparisons 
with  previous  year  expenditures  was  not 
easily  done.  Again,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  subcommittee  staff  for  help- 
ing make  order  out  of  a  chaotic  situa- 
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tion.  We  did  our  best.  We  tried  to  act 
responsibly.  Given  the  completely  new 
method  of  budgeting,  I  feel  we  did  a  good 
job.  But  we  probably  did  make  some  mis- 
takes. If  so,  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
understand  how  this  might  have  hap- 
pened. In  the  years  ahead,  this  will  be 
less  difficult  and  the  need  for  the  kind  of 
amendment  I  am  forced  to  ofifer  today 
will  be  eliminated. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  very 
reluctantly  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  would  never 
oppose  any  proposal  of  his  in  good  con- 
science, generally,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  am  opposed  to  this  proposal  ex- 
cept that  I  am  having  some  diflSculty  in 
trying  to  decide  what  it  really  does.  It  is 
a  very  technical  amendment.  We  have 
had  absolutely  no  opportunity  to  study 
it  or  to  do  any  research  on  It. 

The  $126  million  carryover  from  prior 
year  accounts  was  an  item  that  the  GSA 
was  not  a  bit  eager  to  tell  us  about.  We 
dug  that  out  ourselves. 

The  whole  history  of  this  thing  has 
caused  me  to  have  some  serious  doubts 
about  just  what  this  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  would  like  to 
do  would  be  to  have  this  amendment  re- 
jected here,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  other  body  will  go  into  it.  If  all  It 
does  is  to  preserve  the  unspent  surplus 
of  $126  million  and  nothing  else,  I  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  that  In 
conference,  but  I  could  not  at  this  mo- 
ment tell  the  House  what  this  amend- 
ment will  or  will  not  do,  because  we  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  do  any  research  on 
It. 

For  that  reason,  much  as  I  hate  to  dis- 
agree with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
put  in  abeyance  until  the  other  side  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  into  It  more 
thoroughly. 

TT.e  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  . 

"Hie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tht  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  No  appropriation  contained  In  this 
Act  for  the  General  Services  Administration 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  expenses 
m  connection  with  the  execution  of  a  pur- 
chase contract  under  section  5  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Amendments  of  1972  unless 
such  proposed  purchase  contract  has  been 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  the  Congress  within 
a  period  of  sixty  days  thereafter  has  not 
passed  an  appropriation  for  the  acquisition 
of  an  equivalent  amount  of  space;  or  If,  dur- 
ing such  period,  the  proposed  contract  has 
been  disapproved  by  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  p.nd  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively. 

POINT    or    ORDER 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  as  to  section  3,  lines  13 
through  25,  Inclusive,  particularly  to  the 
language  appearing  on  line  22  after  the 
semicolon :  "or  if.  during  such  period,  the 
proposed  contract  has  been  disapproved 
by  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively." 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 
legislation  on  an 
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Mr.  STEED.  Mr. 
cede  the  point  of 

The  CHAIRMAN 
tleman   from 
point  of  order. 

The'Chair  sustaiit 

AMENDMENT  O 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  M 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as 

Amendment  offered 
24,  Immediately  after 
lowing  new  section 

Sec.  4.  None  of  the 
this  Act  shall  be 
the  procurement  by 
other  arrangement, 
any  or   all   the 
system,    data 
related  software  and 
General  Services 
of  Agriculture  MCS 
In   the   Request   for 
any  successor  to  sucB 
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the  point  of  order. 

:D   BT   MB.  BOTBAL 

.  Chairman,  I  offer 


by  Mr.  Rotbal:  Page 
line  25,  Insert  the  fol- 

4: 

fvmds  available  \inder 

or  expended  for 

;  )urchase,  lease  or  any 

whole  or  In  part,  of 

automatic  data   processing 

network,    or 

jservlces  for  the  joint 

Adml  Qlstratlon-Department 

p  -oject  97-72  contained 

Proposal    CDPA    74-14. 

project,  or  any  other 

facilities   authorized 

the  Federal  Property 

Services  Act  of  1949. 


nu  nber ' 


obll  ^ted 


li 


commu  ilcations 


Mr 


Chairman,   this 
new  section  to  the 


Mr.    ROYBAL. 
amendment  adds  a 
bill.  It  merely  states 

None  of  the  fund! 
Act  shall  be  obllgatep 
procurement  by 
arrangement,  in  wbolfe 
all   the   automatic   di  ,ta 
data  communlcatloni 
software    and    service  i 
eral   Services    Admlnl  stratlon 
partment  of  Agrlcultu  re 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlus  has  become  nec- 
essary because  durlig  the  last  few  days 
it  came  to  the  attei  itlon  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Generfil  Services  Adminis- 
tration has  decided 


available  under  this 
or  expended  for  the 
.se,  lease  or  any  other 
or  In  part,  of  any  or 
processing  system, 
network,  or  related 
for  the  Joint  Gen- 
and  the  De- 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ttie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  CI  airman,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  we  en  »red  into  a  discus- 
sion in  some  detail  concerning  this  mat- 
ter during  the  hearings,  and  the  outcome 
of  that  was  that  in  view  of  the  very  ac- 
tive interest  which  had  been  displayed 
concerning  this  mater  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  B  idget,  by  Members 
of  the  other  body  a:  id  by  other  groups 
concerned  about  this  problem  of  privacy, 
we  were  told  that  tie  matter  had  been 
placed  in  abeyance.  '  Ve  were  told  by  the 
OMB  that  they  had  peen  assured  that  it 
would  be  held  in  abejance. 

Further  studies  ate  to  be  made.  We 
keep  hearing  reports  that  this  may  not 
be  so.  But  I  will  say^  this  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Californiii,  that  if  what  we 
have  been  told  officially  by  those  who  are 
in  position  to  be  InTolved  is  true,  then 
the  gentleman's  amendment  does  no 
harm.  Since  there  aire  some  misgivings 
about  what  we  have  been  told,  it  may  be 
that  the  amendment!  is  needed  to  make 
sure  that  the  assurances  we  have  had 
will  remain  firm. 

I  personally  have  bo  objection  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBISON  as.  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gfentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yofk. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  ^ew  York.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  an  Objection,  speclQcal- 
ly,  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaliforWa,  but  I  would  like 
to  reserve  an  objection  on  this  matter 
after  it  goes  to  the  other  body  so  as  to 
have  a  chance  In  conference  to  consider 
its  exact  Impllcatloi 

So  we  have  no  objection  now  to  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  iThe  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California]  (Mr.  Roybal)  . 


The  amendment 


;o  go  on  with  the  de-        The  CHAIRMAN,  rhe  Clerk  will  read. 


velopment  of  a  massive,  comprehensive        Mr.    STEED.    Mr. 


data  processing  syitem  which  may  In. 
vade  the  privacy  ol  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  already  publish  ;d  specifications  and 
is  at  the  moment  se  ;king  bids.  On  Janu- 
ary 21  it  granted  th  j  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  direct  ]  irocurement  author- 
ization for  570  terminals.  On  April  25, 
the  General  Servlc<  s  Administration  re- 
ceived an  addition  il  request  for  4,000 
terminals,  but  they  immediately  notified 
the  Department  of  .  (igriculture  that  they 
had  only  authorized  570:  therefore,  their 
request  was  going  tc  be  held  in  abeyance. 

The  truth  of  th  ;  matter  is  that  on 
June  12  the  Genenl  Services  Adminis- 
tration again  accep  ted  a  request  by  the 
Department  of  Af  riculture  increasing 
that  number  to  952 1  lutlets. 

During  the  time  ;hat  this  matter  was 
being  proposed  befc  re  the  Committee  we 
questioned  the  proi  riety  of  such  action, 
and  GSA  told  us  t  liat  this  matter  was 
financed  by  a  revo  ving  computer  fund 
under  their  contro  and  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  need  not  pro- 
vide the  necessary  a  iithorizatlon. 


unanimous  consent  that  all  of  title  V  and 
title  VI  be  considered  as  read  and  open 


to  amendment  at  an;  r 
The  CHAIRMAN 


to  the  request  of  t|ie  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairmsn,  I  wish  to  make 
a  parliamentary  Inqi  liry 
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of  order  to  raise  on 
that  point  of  order 
time? 
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that,  yes.  the  point 
order  at  this  time, 
order  that  may  lie 
be  made  immediatel; 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  w 

tion  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN, 
the    request    of    thfe 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objettion. 
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Chairman,    I   ask 


point. 

Is  there  objection 
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The  gentleman  will 
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Chairman,  my  par- 
this :  I  have  a  point 
section  611.  Would 
be  in  order  at  this 
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POINT  OF  ORDEB 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  on  page  34,  line  24,  sec- 
tion 611. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  is  raised  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  611.  None  of  the  funds  available  under 
this  or  any  other  act  shall  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses  In  connection  with 
increasing  the  standard  level  user  charge 
(rental  charge)  above  the  rate  estabUshed  for 
government  agencies  In  the  President's 
Budget  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  obviously  outside 
the  scope  of  this  legislation.  It  is  too 
broad.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  germane. 
I  urge  the  Chairman  to  sustain  my  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  merely  holds  the 
rates  at  the  level  they  already  are.  It  is 
clearly  a  limitation,  and  nothing  else. 
It  requires  no  action  in  the  area.  It  just 
leaves  things  the  way  they  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Sisk).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Upon  examination  of  the  language  the 
Chair  feels  that  this  section  does  go  sub- 
stantially beyond  this  act  because  on  line 
25  it  will  be  noted  that  It  restricts  funds 
In  this  "or  any  other  act"  and  the  Chair 
therefore  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  ADDABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Addabbo:  Page 
35,  after  line  9,  a  new  section  613 : 

None  of  the  funds  avaUable  under  this 
bill  shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the 
border  control  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ciistoms  to  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
existing  law  In  the  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2,  Customs  retained  its  interdiction 
role  "at  regular  Inspections  located  at 
ports  of  entry  or  anywhere  along  the 
land  or  water  borders  of  the  United 
States." 

This  would  be  a  restatement,  and 
therefore,  prohibiting  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  or  anyone  else  from 
taking  that  power  away  from  Customs. 
Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  reluctantly  be- 
cause the  hour  Is  late  and  the  matter  is 
a  complex  one.  But  the  fact  of  the  situa- 
tion is  this,  that  a  joint  OMB-Treasury- 
Justlee  study  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment activities  along  the  Nation's  bor- 
ders was  initiated  in  December  1973. 
That  inquiry  indicated  that  some  read- 
justment of  the  existing  responsibilities 
as  between  Customs  and  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  ought  to  be  worked  out.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  at  the  beginning 
mat  readjustment,  and  I  know  full  well 
that  the  pending  proposal  on  the  part  of 
me  Department  of  Justice  and,  I  suppose, 
to  an  extent  on  the  part  of  OMB  is  very 
strongly  opposed  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  and  also  by  our 
subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Steed. 

However,  the  point  of  the  matter  now 


is  that  OMB  has  agreed  to  a  congres- 
sional review  of  this  issue,  along  with 
the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Treas- 
ury, and  has  arranged  to  have  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  this 
House  Investigate  the  entire  matter  and 
conduct  a  review  of  both  sides  of  this 
Issue.  In  the  interim  we  have  been  told — 
Mr.  Steed  and  I— just  the  last  several 
days,  that  there  will  be  a  deferral  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury's  redeploy- 
ment of  persoimel  in  order  to  permit  this 
review  to  go  forward. 

If  we  put  this  language  in  our  bill — 
and  I  imderstand  why  the  gentleman 
wants  to  do  it — we  might  just  as  well  say 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  this  House:  Do  not  bother  to  look 
Into  the  matter,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  do 
not  care  whether  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  Issue  or  not.  We  do  not  care  what  you 
do.  We  think  we  are  right,  and  we  want 
to  freeze  our  position  into  this  appro- 
priation bill  for  all  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  not  the 
right  way  of  trying  to  solve  a  complex 
and  uncertain  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Addabbo)  .  there 
were — ayes  43.  noes  56. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  283.  noes  100, 
not  voting  51,  as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  328] 


AYES— 283 


Abdnor 

Conte 

Abzug 

Conyers 

Adams 

Corman 

Addabbo 

Cotter 

Alexander 

Coughlln 

Anderson, 

Crane 

Calif. 

Cronln 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Culver 

Annunzlo 

Daniel,  Dan 

Armstrong 

Daniel.  Robert 

Aspln 

W..  Jr. 

Badillo 

Danlelson 

Bafalis 

Davis.  Qa. 

Barrett 

Davis,  S.C. 

Bauman 

de  la  Garza 

Beard 

Delaney 

Bennett 

Dellums 

Bergland 

Denholm 

Bevill 

Dent 

Biaggl 

Derwlnskl 

Blester 

Dickinson 

BlatnUc 

Dlngell 

Boland 

Donohue 

Bowen 

Downing 

Brademas 

Drlnan 

Bray 

Dulskl 

Breaux 

Eckhardt 

Breckinridge 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Brlnkley 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Brotzman 

Eshleman 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Paseell 

Burke,  Mass. 

Flood 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Burton,  John 

Flynt 

Burton,  Phillip  Ford 

Byron 

Fountain 

Camp 

Praser 

Carney.  Ohio 

Frey 

Casey,  Tex. 

Pulton 

Chappell 

Puqua 

Chisholm 

Gaydos 

Clark 

Gettys 

Clausen. 

Gialmo 

DonH. 

Gibbons 

Clawson,  Del 

Oilman 

Clay 

Oiim 

aeveland 

Goldwater 

Cohen 

Gonzalez 

Collins,  ni. 

Goodllng 

Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillls 
Hinsbaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 


Leggett 

Perkins 

Stokes 

Lehman 

Peyser 

Stratton 

Lent 

Pickle 

Stubblefield 

Litton 

Pike 

Stuckey 

Long,  La. 

Poage 

Studds 

Lujan 

Podell 

Symms 

Luken 

Powell.  Ohio 

Taylor.  Mo. 

McCloskey 

Preyer 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Mccormack 

Price,  ni. 

Thompson,  N.J 

McDade 

Railsback 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McPall 

Rangel 

Thone 

McKlnney 

Rarick 

Thornton 

Madden 

Reei> 

Tieman 

Mallary 

Reuss 

Traxler 

Mann 

Rinaldo 

Udall 

Marazltl 

Roberts 

Ullman 

Martin,  N.C. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Van  Deerlln 

Mathias,  Calif 

Roe 

Vanik 

Matbis.  Ga. 

Rogers 

Vigorito 

Matsunaga 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

.  Waggonner 

Melcber 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Waldie 

Metcalfe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Walsh 

Mezvlnsky 

Rose 

Wampler 

MUford 

Roetenkowekl 

_War. 

Mlnish 

Roush 

White 

MitcheU.  N.T. 

Rousselot 

Whitehurst 

Moakley 

Roybal 

Whltten 

Montgomery 

Runnels 

Wldnall 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

St  Germain 

Wilson,  Bob 

Morgan 

Sandman 

WUson, 

Moss 

Sarasln 

Charles  H., 

Murphy,  m. 

Sarbanes 

Calif. 

Murtha 

Satterfleld 

Wolff 

Myers 

Schroeder 

Wright 

Natcher 

Shipley 

Wydler 

Nedzi 

Shoup 

Wylle 

Nelsen 

Shuster 

Tates 

Nichols 

Sisk 

Tatron 

Nix 

Smith.  Iowa 

Young.  Alaska 

O'Hara 

Snyder 

Young,  Pla. 

O'NeUl 

Spence 

Young,  Ga. 

Owens 

Staggers 

Young.  S.C. 

Passman 

Stanton. 

Yoixng.  Tex. 

Patman 

James  V. 

Zablocki 

Patten 

Stark 

Zlon 

Pepper 

Steed 
NOES— 100 

Anderson,  Bl. 

Pish 

Price,  Tex. 

Andrews. 

Porsythe 

Pritchard 

N.  Dak. 

Prenzel 

Qule 

Archer 

Froehllch 

Qtilllen 

Arends 

Glide 

Randall 

Ashbrook 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Regula 

Baker 

Harsha 

Rhodes 

BeU 

Holtzman 

Robison,  N.T. 

Broomfleld 

Horton 

Rodino 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hosmer 

Ruppe 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hunt 

Ruth 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Scherle 

Buchanan 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Schneebell 

Burgener 

Ketchiim 

SebcllUB 

Burllson,  Mo. 

King 

Selberllng 

Butler 

Lagomarsino 

Shriver 

Carter 

Landgrebe 

Skubltz 

Cederberg 

McClory 

Slack 

Chamberlain 

Mccolllster 

Smith.  N.T. 

Clancy 

McEwen 

Steel  man 

Cochran 

McKay 

Steiger,  Wis. 

collier 

Mahon 

Talcott 

Collins,  Tex. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Towell.  Nev. 

Conable 

Mayne 

Treen 

Conlan 

Mazzoli 

Vander  Jagt 

Davis,  Wis. 

Michel 

Veysey 

Dellenback 

MUler 

Whalen 

Dennis 

Mink 

Wlgelns 

Devine 

Mizell 

WUliams 

Duncan 

Moorhead, 

Winn 

du  Pont 

Calif. 

Wyatt 

Eilberg 

Mosber 

Wyman 

Erlenbom 

O'Brien 

Young,  m. 

Findley 

Pettis 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING— 51 

Ashley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reld 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Riegle 

Blackburn 

Hubert 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Boggs 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rosenthal 

Boiling 

Holifleld 

Roy 

Brasco 

Long.  Md. 

Ryan 

Brooks 

Lott 

Sikes 

Brown.  Calif. 

McSpadden 

Stanton. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Macdonald 

J.  William 

Daniels, 

Madlcan 

Steele 

Domlnlck  V. 

Meeds 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Dlggs 

Mills 

Stephens 

Dorn 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Sullivan 

Esch 

Mitchell.  Md. 

S\Tnington 

Fisher 

Mollohan 

Teague 

Foley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Vander  Veen 

Prelinghuysen 

Obey 

WUson. 

Hanna 

Parrls 

Charles.  Tex. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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AMENDMENT  OFTEEED  BY   MR.  DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dincell:  Page 
28,  immediately  eifter  line  2S.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  508.  No  part  of  the  moneys  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  avaUable  to  pay 
for  legal  counsel  or  assistance,  travel,  or 
personal  staff  for  any  person  with  respect  to 
the  period  which  begins  on  the  day  of  the 
failure  of  such  person  to  comply  with  a  valid 
subpoena  or  other  valid  legal  process  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  either  House  of  the 
Congress,  and  ends  on  the  day  of  the  com- 
pliance of  such  person  with  such  subpoena 
or  process,  or  on  the  day  on  which  such  per- 
son Is  excused  by  the  entity  Issuing  such 
subpoena  or  process  from  compliance  there- 
with, whichever  day  is  earlier. 

POINT  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  The  determination  of  compliance  or 
noncompliance  with  a  so-called  valid 
subpena  or  legal  process  and  the  deter- 
mination, indeed,  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
subpena  or  legal  process  is  "valid."  In 
this  context,  are  additional  administra- 
tive duties  and  therefore  violate  clause  2 
of  rule  XXI  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
desire  t6  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  words  "valid  sub- 
pena" impose  no  discretion  on  the  execu- 
tive oflScer  or  individual  toward  whom 
the  subpena  might  be  directed.  These  are 
words  of  art  in  the  legal  profession  which 
have  been  used  for  generations.  They  are 
words  which  simply  Indicate  appropriate 
legal  process,  and  the  word  could  either 
be  "valid"  or  "appropriate." 

I  would  remind  mv  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  that  each  and 
everj-  subpena  Issued  by  this  body  or  by 
the  other  body  is  fair  on  its  face  and  Is 
presumed  to  be  valid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  amendment 
sajrs  is  that  every  person  who  receives 
a  subpena  from  this  body  or  from  the 
other  body  and  who  fails  to  repond  there- 
to shall  receive  no  part  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  act  to  pay  for  legal 
counsel  or  legal  assistance,  travel,  or  per- 
sonal staff  for  any  person  during  the  time 
that  he  is  not  In  compliance  with  the 
subpena  or  other  legal  process  issued  by 
the  House  or  by  the  Senate. 

There  Is  no  judgment  imposed  upon 
any  person,  because  subpenas  and  legal 
processes  Issued  by  the  House  or  by  the 
Senate  are  clear  on  their  face  and  are 
presumed  to  be  valid  tmtil  proven  other- 
wise. So  the  individual  has  no  discretion. 

There  are  no  responsibilities  or  min- 
isterial duties  imposed  upon  any  person. 
There  is  simply  a  limitation  upon  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  persons  who  are 
not  in  compliance  with  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of     New  York.  Mr. 


Chairman,  may  I  b^  heard  further  on  my 
point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBISON  oC  New  York.  It  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  in  the  well,  who  Is 
obviously  far  more  of  an  expert  than  am 
I,  has  Just  helped  my  point  of  order  by 
saying  a  few  moments  ago  that  these  so- 
called  subpenas,  va}id  subpenas  and  valid 
legal  processes,  ar^  clear  on  their  face 
and  presumed  to  bei  valid,  or  whatever  his 
words  were,  imtil  determined  otherwise. 
I  think  that  was  a  phrase  the  gentleman 
used. 

So  that  regxiiresi  then,  some  determi- 
nation by  someona  outside  of  the  Con- 
gress. ] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  SiSK).  The 
Chair  Is  prepared    o  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  is  intended  as  a  limitation  upon 
an  appropriation,  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yo;  k  (Mr.  Robison)  has 
raised  a  point  of  order  that  it  consti- 
tutes legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  amend- 
ment at  considerable  length  and  feels 
that  there  is  ample  precedent  in  connec- 
tion with  this  tyie  of  limitation.  The 
Chair  will  cite  on(  precedent;  A  ruling 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Monagan,  Chairma  n  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  back  *n  June  22,  1972,  in 
connection  with  th  b  same  appropriation 
bill,  on  which  an  (.mendment  providing 
that  no  funds  in  a  general  appropriation 
bill  shall  be  expenc  ed  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  persons  who  refuse  to  appear 
before  a  committee  of  Congress  on  the 
grounds  of  "executive  privilege,"  except 
10  persons  designajted  by  the  President, 
or  for  the  compeiisation  of  persons  in 
the  Executive  Offl<  e  holding  more  than 
one  position  there  n,  was  held  to  con- 
stitute a  valid  lim  tation  on  the  use  of 
funds  in  the  bill  w  lich  did  not  interfere 
with  the  President  s  executive  discretion 
or  impose  additioial  duties  or  policy 
changes  upon  him. 

The  Chair  feels  that  this  amendment 
is  fully  in  line  witl  the  precedents  here, 
and  the  Chair  o^ierrules  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  aeen  very  carefully 
drafted,  first  of  all,  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
the  Constitution  ^vhich  prohibits  the 
House  from  intedSering  with  and  pro- 
hibits the  Congressifrom  interfering  with 
or  changing  the  compensation  of  the 
President  during  iiis  tenure  of  office. 

The  amendment  offered  here  simply 
limits  the  expendit  ires  of  these  funds  so 
that  none  of  them  may  be  expended  by 
any  person  for  thii  following  purposes: 
To  pay  for  legal  counsel  or  assistance, 
travel,  or  personal  ^tafE  during  the  period 
that  such  person  fails  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  legal  protess  or  legal  subpena 
issued  by  the  Hoiqe  or  the  Senate;  and 
noncompliance  has 
ndividual  may  com- 
mence to  have  tho!  e  expenses  paid  from 
this    appropriatioi  . 

I  do  not  think  it:  Is  unreasonable  for 


as    soon    as    that 
abated,  then  the 


June  25,  197 It, 
that  we  expect  our 


the  Congress  to  say 

subpenas  and  our  processes  will  be  hon- 
ored by  the  executive  department  or  by 
any  other  person.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that  \^e  expect  the  Presi- 
dent or  anyone  else  to  comply  with  the 
laws  of  this  Nation  and  to  respond  to  the 
subpenas  and  othdr  processes  of  the 
Congress.  | 

The  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  send- 
ing, by  overwhelming  and  nonpartisan 
votes,  subpenas  for  iapes,  for  documents, 
and  other  information  from  the  White 
House.  The  White  House  has  at  all  times 
refused  to  comply  therewith. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  D^inois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  li  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  compjlete  my  statement  I 
will  yield  to  the  ge  itleman  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1 1  Ind  myself  incapable 
of  believing  that  this  body  or  the  other 
body  would  permit  (lur  or  their  mandate 
to  inquire  into  the  Lmpeachraent  of  the 
President  to  go  to  ;he  faithful  and  full 
implementation  of  1  he  law  to  inquire,  as 
the  grandest  inquest  in  the  Nation,  in  the 
language  of  the  legal  scholars  and  histo- 
rians, to  be  ignored!  ^^  ^^^  person,  high 
or  low. 


I  think  it  is  very 
position  where  othej 
were  involved  in 
overwhelming  supi 
the  aisle.  It  is  my  hi 


iear  that  in  another 

individuals  perhaps 

we  might  have 

irt  on  both  sides  of 

ipe  that  this  will  not 


be  a  partisan  question,  but  rather  it  will 
be  viewed,  as  it  properly  is,  as  a  question 


of  whether  we  are 
prerogatives  of  the 
tives  to  make  its  p| 
Those  who  voted 


oing  to  sustain  the 
ouse  of  Representa- 
oper  inquiries, 
verwhelmingly,  with 


;t  in  the  Committee 

power  to  issue  sub- 

;o  the  impeachment 

ng  on  of  the  Presi- 


only  a  most  minis^ule  number  of  dis- 
senting votes,  to  ve 
on  the  Judiciary  thj 
penas  with  regard 
proceedings  now  gc 

dent  of  the  United  |States,  this  House — 
and  the  Committee  ion  the  Judiciary,  by 
overwhelming  votes,  has  at  the  same 
time  approved  the  Issuance  of  sub- 
penas— and  one  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  this  morning  was 
quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  as  saying 
not  one  member  of  the  committee  dreams 
that  the  President  will  comply  with  these 
subpenas,  not  one  member  dreams. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  never 
dream  that  a  President  or  anyone  else 
would  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the 


subpenas  or  with  tl 
I  do  not  think  H 
that  the  subpenas 
this  Congress  shouli 


laws  of  this  Nation. 

is  too  much  to  say 

md  the  processes  of 

be  adhered  to,  and 


should  be  carried  out. 

This  is  not  a  v(te  of  impeachment, 
this  is  simply  a  vol  e  as  to  whether  this 
body  Intends  to  see  o  it  that  the  process- 
es and  the  subpena  i  issued  by  this  Con- 
gress are  honored  qy  all  persons  in  high 
or  low  estate. 

Now  I  will  yield  ti  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Djlnois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  say  at  Ihe  beginning  that  I 


have  great  respect 


like,  however,  to  be 


for  the  Judgment  of 


the  gentleman  froii  Michigan.  I  would 


ieve  and  imderstand 


the  import  of  the  amendment  the  gentle- 
man is  offering. 
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Would  it  be  my  collect  imderstanding 
that  if  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  offered,  or  his  proposi- 
tion were  adopted,  that  it  would  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  at^  the  present  time 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
not  in  compliance  with  a  subpena  and 
that  therefore  he  would  not  be  entitled 
to  receive  any  payment? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  yes.  The  President  is  not  In 
compliance  with  the  whole  series  of 
subpenas.  And  these  are  so  well  known; 
in  fact,  better  know  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  to  a  niunber  of 
Members  who  serve  on  that  committee, 
than  they  are  to  me. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chahrman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  icHORo) . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chahrman,  having 
dealt  for  a  good  many  years  with  the 
question  of  subpena  power 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ichord,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr,  DINGELL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingell)  does  raise  a  very  interesting 
legal  question. 

Actually,  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  doing  at  the  present  time, 
and  has  for  the  last  100  years,  Is  to  re^ 
upon  the  processes  of  the  courts  to  en- 
force Its  subpena  power.  Of  course,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  one  part  of 
a  coequal  branch  of  the  Government, 
would  have  the  taherent  power  to  enforce 
Its  own  powers  of  subpena. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
permit  me,  he  is  entirely  correct.  We 
could  do  what  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
what  the  English  Parliament  did  before 
us,  and  that  is  to  hail  the  recalcitrant 
persons  before  this  body  and  to  try  them, 
or  to  sentence  them  right  here  for  failure 
to  comply.  I  am  trying  to  avoid  that  ac- 
tion. I  want  a  fair  action  here  to  con- 
sider whether  the  President  is  guilty  of 
OTongdoing  justifying  his  impeachment, 
or  to  establish  that  he  is  innocent  of 
wrongdoing  so  that  we  can  clear  him,  so 
that  he  can  begin  to  fimction. 

But  the  answer  to  my  good  friend  is, 
I  have  chosen  this  very  reasonable,  right- 
handed  fashion  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  procure  compliance  with  its  subpenas 
without  getthig  into  that  kind  of  be- 
havior, because  I  think  the  President 
should  be  cleared  if  he  is  innocent.  He 
should  be  impeached,  convicted,  and  re- 
moved from  office  if  he  is  guilty  of  wrong- 
doing. This  will  enable  us  to  expedite  the 
process  that  the  people  are  tired  of  wait- 
ing to  have  carried  out  by  this  body  of 
getting  the  Information  required. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Then  it  is  specifically  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  we 
would  not  have  to  wait  for  a  court  deci- 
sion if  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  agreed  to? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  answer  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  is 
that  we  are  seeing  here  essentially  a  test 
of  the  powers  that  were  decided  in  the 
confrontations  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  Stuart  Kings  wherein  the  ques- 
tion of  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
purse  was  resolved  in  favor  of  the  powers 
of  the  Parliament.  This  is  a  fundamentsil 
principle  emblazoned  in  the  Constitution 
and  in  the  laws  of  this  land  going  back 
for  200  years. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  a 
good  lawyer.  Setting  the  poUtical  fun 
and  games  aside,  he  knows  that  these 
questions  of  executive  privilege  and  con- 
stitutional rights  of  information  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branch  are  great,  imresolved  constitu- 
tional problems  of  the  Nation.  Now  I 
suggest  he  is  presenting  an  amendment 
which  is  going  to  call  on  some  clerk  in 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  de- 
cide that  great,  unresolved  constitu 
tional  question  every  time  a  subpena  is 
issued,  not  only  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  but  to  any  member  of  the 
executive  branch  who  for  any  reason  re- 
fuses to  honor  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  entirely  correct.  This  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  It  does  not  impose 
any  difficult  judgments  on  any  person. 
It  treats  everybody  alike,  whether  they 
be  the  lowest  clerk  in  the  executive 
branch,  the  ditchdigger,  the  garbage 
collector,  or  the  President.  It  Just  says 
that  the  mandates  of  this  Congress  are 
going  to  be  respected. 

It  also  says  something  else.  We  are 
exercising  the  power  of  the  purse,  which 
is  an  ancient  power  of  the  legislature 
gathered  with  great  difficulty  from  a  re- 
calcitrant king. 

I  would  point  out  something  else  that 
is  equally  important.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  with  regard  to  executive 
privilege.  It  is  my  view  that  it  does  not 
exist.  The  President,  as  does  everybody 
else,  has  a  duty  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jdelding. 

First  of  all,  the  gentleman  knows  we 
do  not  have  any  parliamentary  system  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  DINGEL.  We  have  traditions  in 
this  country,  and  we  have  a  written 
Constitution.  Those  are  important  and 
they  must  be  upheld. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  couple  of  questions? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  First,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  gentleman  de- 


fine "assistance"  in  his  amendment. 
Second,  I  should  like  to  have  him  define 
what  constitutes  a  subpena  which  is 
valid,  and  legal  process  which  is  valid. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  answer  to  the  first 
question  is :  There  is  a  clause  which  ap- 
pears in  the  second  line  of  the  amend- 
ment which  says  "for  legal  coimsel  or 
assistance,"  meaning  legal  assistance. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  could  talk 
about  this  a  long  time  and  we  would 
end  up  just  where  we  are  right  now.  I 
am  sure  every  Member  of  the  House 
knows  what  a  frivolous  amendment  this 
is.  We  have  other  persons  at  work  on 
this,  and  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  this  kind  of  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to  do 
themselves  a  favor  and  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDICENT  OFFESED  BT  MH.  WHTTE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  602.  Unless  othervi'lse  specified  and 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  no  part  of  any 
appropriation  contained  In  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation 
of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  (including  any 
agency  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  which 
Is  owTied  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States)  whose  post  of  duty  Is  In  continental 
United  States  unless  such  person  (1)  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  (2)  is  a  person 
In  the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  who,  being 
eligible  for  citizenship,  has  filed  a  declara- 
tion of  Intent  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  such  date,  (3)  Is  a 
person  who  owes  aUegiance  to  the  United 
States,  or  (4)  Is  an  alien  from  Cuba,  Poland, 
or  the  Baltic  countries  lawfuUy  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence: 
Provided,  That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  affidavit  signed  by  any  such  person 
shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  that 
the  requirements  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  his  status  have  been  compiled  with:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  person  making  a 
false  affidavit  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and, 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $4,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both:  Provided  further.  That  the 
above  penal-clause  shall  be  In  addition  to. 
and  not  in  substitution  for,  any  other  pro- 
visions of  existing  law:  Provided  further. 
That  any  payment  made  to  any  officer  or 
employee  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  recoverable  In  action  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  or  to  nationals  of  those  countries 
aUled  with  the  United  States  In  the  current 
defense  effort,  or  to  temporary  employment 
of  translators,  or  to  temporary  employment 
In  the  field  service  (not  to  exceed  sixty  days) 
as  a  result  of  emergencies. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whtte:  On 
page  29,  line  22,  after  the  word  "date"  insert 
the  following:  "and  is  actually  residing  in 
the  United  States*. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
perfecting,  correcting  type  of  amendment 
which  I  have  presented  to  both  side^:. 
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This  amendment  provides  that  on  this 
continent  for  an  alien  who  has  declared 
himself  as  desirous  of  becoming  a  citizen, 
to  work  for  the  U.S.  Government  he  must 
actually  reside  in  this  country.  This  is  for 
the  thousands  of  so-called  green  card 
I)ersons  who  work  in  this  country  but  live 
in  Mexico  and  do  not  pay  taxes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ^Mr.  White  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SisK,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15544)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1975.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJl.  15554  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  reconunit  was  rejected. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  367,  nays  13. 
not  voting  54.  as  follows : 


[Rol  No.  329] 
Yl  IAS— 367 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  V». 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burilson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
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Edw  irds,  Ala. 
Edw  irds,  Calif 
EUb  rg 
Erlei  ibom 
Eshl(man 
Evaits,  Colo. 
EvlnB,  Tenn. 
Fasc^l 
Pincley 
Floo^ 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Ford 
Fors:  "the 
Foul  tain 
Frasi  r 
Fren  sel 
Prey 

Froe;  lUch 
Pult  in 
Fuqt  a 
Gay<  OS 
Gett  rs 
Glal)  QO 
Glbt  ons 
GUn  an 
Glni 

Gold  grater 
Goni  alez 
Goo(  ling 
Oras  so 
Gray 

Gree  i,  Oreg. 
Gree  i.  Pa 
Grlffl  ths 
Gro^  jr 
Gubi  er 
Gudi 
Gunter 
Guy4r 
Hale  ■ 
Ham  Iton 
Ham  ner- 
scl  mldt 
Hanlsy 
Ham  Ethan 
Hanj  en,  Idaho 
Harr  ngton 
Hast  ngs 
Hays 


Burton,  Phillip  Heci  ler,  W.  Va.  Perkins 


Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Danlelson 
Oavls.  Ga. 
Davis.  8.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Den  holm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckliardt 


McEwen 
.  McFall 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Melcher 
.  Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
Minlsh 
Mink 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mlzell 
Moakley 
Montgomery 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Brien 
CHara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 


Heln: 
Helsi  oskl 
Hem  erson 
Hick; 

Hlllll 
Hlns  law 
HogaQ 
Holt 
Holti  man 
Hort  in 
Hosr  ler 
Howi  rd 
Hud:  ut 
Huni  ate 
Hunt 
Hutc  hinson 
Icho)  d 
Jarni  an 


Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 


John  son,  Calif.  Rhodes 

John  son,  Colo.  Rinaldo 

John  3on,  Pa. 

Jone  I,  Ala. 

Jonei.  N.C. 

Jonet,  Okla. 

Jonef ,  Tenn. 

Jordi  ,n 

Kart  1 

Kast  inmeler 

Kazen 


Kem  > 
Ketc  lum 
King 

Kluc  synskl 
Kocl 

Kuyl^endall 
Kyro  1 

Lago  narsino 
Land  rum 
Latti 
Leggi  tt 
Lehn  an 
Lent 
Litto  1 
Long  La. 
Lujai  1 
Luke  1 
McCl  )ry 
McCl  )skey 
McC(  Ulster 
McC(  rmack 
McDi  de 


Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 


Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 

Alexander 
Ashbrook 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 


June  25,  1971^ 


Thons 

Thori  iton 

Tiern  »n 

Towe  1,  Nev. 

Traxlsr 

Treeu 

Udall 

Van  I  leerlln 

Vandi  ir  Jagt 

Vanil 

Veyse  j 

Vigor  to 

Wagg  mner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wami  iler 

Ware 

Whal(n 

Whitd 

Whlt«  hurst 

Whitten 

Widni  ill 

Wiggifcis 

Williams 

NAJYS— 13 

Gross 
Hube 
Landirebe 
PriceJTex. 
Rarlc 
NOT  VbTING 


Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  8.0. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Rousselot 

Shuster 

Symms 


f— 54 


Ashley                Frelidghuysen  Obey 

Blackburn          Hanni  Parris 

Boggs                   Hansin,  Wash.  Reid 

Boiling                Harstk  Riegle 

Brasco                 Hawkins  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brooks                H6bea;  Rosenthal 

Brown,  Calif.      Heckler,  Mass.  Stanton. 

Carey,  N.Y.         Hollflfeld  J.  William 

Carney.  Ohio      Long.lMd.  Steele 

Conyers              Lott  Stelger,  Arte. 

Coughlin            McSpadden  Stephens 

Daniels,               Macdonald  Sullivan 

DomlDlck  V.    Madigan  Symington 

Dlggs                  Meeda  Teague 

Dorn                    Mills  Thompson,  NJ. 

Esch                    Mlnsliall,  Ohio  nilman 

Fish                      Mitctajell,  Md.  Vander  Veen 

Fisher                 MoUopan  Wilson, 

Foley                  Murphy,  N.Y.  Charles,  Tex, 

So  the  bill  was  pissed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Thompson   o: 
Ashley. 

Mr.  Hubert  with 

Mr.  Teague  with 
ton. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Ne 

Mr.  Domlnick  V. 


New  Jersey  with  Mr. 

Brown  of  California. 
Irs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 


York  with  Mr.  Mllla. 

lanlels  with  Mr.  Reld. 
Mr.  Hollfield  withlMr.  Steele. 
Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Dorn. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  MoUohan. 
Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Carney  of  Omo  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  NewYork  with  Mr.  Madigan. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  K'ork  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  wloh  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  wlthpMr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Hawkins  witu  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  ISf.  Vander  Veen. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mt.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mf.  Fish. 
Mr.  Foley  with  M»s.  Heckler  of  Maaeachu- 


setts. 
Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr 


Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Parris 


Stelger  of  Arizona. 
Charles  Wilson  of 


Mr.  Obey  with  Mi 
Mr.   Riegle   with   Mr 
Texas. 

Mr.  Stephens  wltli  Mr.  Symington 
Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr  Ullman. 


The  result  of 
as  above  reported 

A  motion  to 
table. 


th; 


vote  was  announced 
recckislder  was  laid  on  the 


AUTHORIZING 
TECHNICAL 
H.R.   15544: 
FOR  ALL 


AND 


MEMIIERS 


Mr.     STEED 
unanimous  consent 


Lott. 


TkE  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
:ORRECTIONS      IN 
GENERAL  LEAVE 
ON  H.R.  15544 


ilr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
that  the  Clerk  be 
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authorized  to  make  conforming  tech- 
nical corrections  to  H.R.  15544,  the  bill 
just  passed,  pursuant  to  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  House;  and  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
Include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  $2  BILL  FOR  OUR  200TH  BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  PETTIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  included  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  15585  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  the  Secretsur 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  a  $2  bill  with  a 
reverse  design  emblematic  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Continental  Congress  first  author- 
ized a  $2  bill  In  1776,  and  In  1862.  the 
first  national  currency  note  in  the  $2 
denomination  appeared.  Steeped  In  his- 
torical tradition,  this  denomination,  last 
issued  in  1966,  Is  a  perfect  vehicle  to 
proclaim  our  national  heritage  and  com- 
plement the  three  bicentennial  coin  de- 
signs authorized  during  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress. 

Issuing  a  $2  bill  would  serve  an  Im- 
portant historical  and  fiscal  purpose. 
James  A.  Conlon,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  estimates 
that  the  reissuance  of  the  $2  bill  could 
save  the  Government  between  $4  mil- 
lion and  $5  million  annually,  based  on 
a  production  cut  in  $1  bills. 

I  commend  two  articles  that  sum- 
marize the  pros  and  the  cons  of  reissuing 
the  $2  bill.  The  first  appeared  in  the 
October  9.  1973,  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
reporter  Timothy  D.  Schellhardt.  The 
second  appeared  subsequently  in  Numis- 
matic News  Weekly. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  urge  prompt  consideration  by 
this  House.  The  Bicentennial  era  has 
already  begun,  and  any  time  there  Is  the 
opportunity  to  save  the  Government 
$5  million,  it  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
considered. 

Pwallt,  Government  Mulls  Action  to  Maxx 
Gbeenback  Go  Farther — ^It  May  Bring 
Back  2 -Dollar  Bill,  Shelvid  in  Past  as 
Unpopular;  Will  Susan  Anthony  Bb  on 

It? 

(By  Timothy  D.  Schellhardt) 

Washington. — Everybody  Is  complaining 
that  a  dollar  doesn't  go  very  far  any  more. 
Before  long,  the  government  Just  may  do 
something  new  about  the  situation : 

It  may  resurrect  the  two-dollar  bill. 

In  the  not-so-lnflationary  1960s,  the  two 
laded  away,  the  victim  of  neglect  by  shoppers 
»iid  shopkeepers;  Uncle  Sam  stopped  print- 
ing it  in  1965.  But  now  that  the  one-dollar 
Dili  won't  even  buy  a  pound  of  bacon  or  three 
gallons  of  gasoline,  Washington  policymakers 
are  thinking  it  may  be  time  for  a  greenback 
with  more  clout  at  the  supermarket,  the  gas 
rtatlon  and  elsewhere. 

Reissuing  the  two  U  "under  active  consld- 
wation,"  says  John  Sheehan,  a  Federal  Re- 
«rve  Board  member  who  heads  a  Reserve 
Board  panel  seeking  to  determine  whether 


such  a  bill  would  make  economic  sense  and 
whether  people  would  take  to  it  better  than 
before. 

"There's  rejuvenated  intereet"  In  the  two- 
dollar  bill,  declares  James  A.  Conlon.  director 
of  the  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing.  He  figures  a  revival 
could  slash  the  bureau's  bulging  production 
costs.  It  could  print  only  half  as  many  ones 
as  It  does  now. 

Lots  of  people  have  reasons  of  their  own 
for  promoting  a  return  of  the  two.  The 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion wants  It  reissued  In  time  to  celebrate 
the  cotmtry's  200th  birthday  in  1978,  noting 
that  the  Continental  Congress  first  author- 
ized a  two-dollar  bill  In  1776.  Actually,  the 
comeback  could  begin  In  1974. 

SUSAN  OR  TOM? 

There's  a  women's-rights  angle,  too.  Re- 
publican Rep.  Victor  Veysey  of  California  has 
Introduced  legislation  to  put  the  portrait  of 
suffragette  Susan  B.  Anthony  on  a  new  two- 
dollar  bill;  Thomas  Jefferson  appeared  on 
the  departed  version.  "We  need  to  recognize 
the  Importance  of  women  to  our  economy, 
and  this  seems  a  logical  way  to  accomplish 
that,"  he  says. 

If  they  could  be  assured  that  women-^r 
anyone  else — wotild  tise  the  bills,  government 
officials  say  they'd  quickly  start  the  presses 
rolling.  What  concerns  them  Is  that  the  two- 
spot  might  again  receive  the  same  reception 
It  got  for  many  years  In  the  past.  "Let's  Just 
say  it  wasn't  a  particularly  hot  Item,"  allows 
Treasury  Under  Secretary  Paul  Volcker. 

That's  an  understatement  from  the  under 
secretary.  When  the  blU  was  dropped  ("for 
lack  of  public  Interest,"  explained  the 
Treasury),  only  $135  mlUlon  In  twos  were 
In  circulation.  That  represents  less  than 
one-third  of  one  percent  of  all  the  currency 
circulating.  The  public  used  the  bills  so  sel- 
dom that  by  1965  the  average  life  of  a  two — 
a  good  measure  of  its  use — was  about  six 
years,  compared  with  18  to  20  months  for  a 
one  or  a  fiver.  Most  of  the  time,  the  twos 
gathered  dust  in  Federal  Reserve  bank  vaults. 

Explanations  for  this  unpopularity 
abound.  One  barrier  to  acceptance  was  the 
nation's  retailers.  Many  complained  that 
clerks  making  change  often  mistakenly 
handed  customers  two  dollar  bills  Instead  at 
ones.  (This  objection  also  operated  In  re- 
verse; shoppers  feared  paying  out  a  two  in 
place  of  a  one.)  In  addition,  storekeepers 
grumbled  that  their  cash  registers  contained 
no  special  compartments  for  the  bills. 

ARE   THEY  BAD   LUCK? 

Moreover,  at  one  time  the  twos  gained 
notoriety  when  politicians  began  using  them 
to  pay  for  votes.  In  the  presidential  election 
of  1880,  when  the  Republican  Party  spent 
sizable  sums  to  carry  several  crucial  states, 
possession  of  a  two-dollar  bill  In  those  states 
was  considered  a  tlpoS  that  a  man  had  sold 
his  vote;  the  going  price  per  vote  was  two 
dollars. 

But  to  some,  the  real  culprit  all  along  was 
the  ghost  of  Alexander  HamUton,  the  Treas- 
ury Secretary  who  was  killed  by  Aaron  Burr 
In  a  famous  duel.  When  Hsunilton's  portrait 
appeared  In  1862  on  the  first  two-dollar  note 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  government,  many  people 
whispered  that  the  bill  was  bad  luck.  The 
superstition  stuck. 

Even  when  the  picture  of  Hamilton  was  re- 
placed the  following  year  by  that  of  Jeffer- 
son, many  Americans  wouldn't  use  the  bill. 
Others  began  tearing  one  comer  off  the  bill, 
believing  that  that  would  somehow  counter 
Its  curse.  That  practice  continued  well  Into 
this  century,  and  the  Treasury  had  to  print 
new  bills  to  replace  mutilated  ones. 

Mr.  Conlon,  for  one,  believes  the  supersti- 
tions have  vanished,  and  he  says  the  public 
now  would  accept  a  two-dollar  bill.  He  cites 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  same  denomi- 


nation In  such  countries  as  Canada.  (And,  be 
adds,  by  cutting  production  of  one-dollar 
bUls,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  could  save  $4 
million  a  year.) 

Mr.  Sheehan  says  his  Federal  Reserve  panel 
is  giving  the  whole  matter  of  reissuance  "a 
complete  airing."  He  says  the  answer — 
"among,  quote,  sophisticated,  unquote,  peo- 
ple is  that  It  Isn't  a  good  idea."  But  he  says 
many  of  the  arguments  In  favor  of  the  two- 
dollar  denomination  "make  good  sense  to 
me." 


Cost  Factor  Mat  Result  in  Return  or 
$2  Bill 

(By  David  L.  Oanz) 

The  $2  bill  may  make  a  comeback.  That's 
the  word  from  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  &  Printing,  James  A.  Conlon.  The 
Federal  Reserve  is  believed  to  be  "actively 
considering"  reissuance  of  the  bill,  last 
printed  by  the  BEP  In  1966. 

Reissuance  of  the  note  could  come  as  early 
as  next  year,  although  sources  suggest  it  wlU 
be  revived  In  conjunction  with  the  bicenten- 
nial celebration  In  1976.  The  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission  has  recom- 
mended that  a  $2  issue  be  printed  with  a 
design  representative  of  2(X)  years  of  UjS. 
freedom. 

Never  a  popular  Issue,  the  $2  bill  was  first 
printed  In  1862.  In  the  Tammany  Hall  era.  It 
was  used  frequently  to  buy  votes.  By  the 
early  1960s,  the  Treasury  had  all  but  ceased 
to  print  them.  Just  six  million  notes  were 
produced  annually,  mostly  to  satisfy  statu- 
tory requirements.  As  Conlon  noted,  this  was 
not  enough  to  allow  the  note  to  circulate. 

A  career  employe  since  1942,  Conlon  rose 
through  the  ranks  to  become  director  In  Oc- 
tober, 1967.  Since  1969,  he  has  advocated  re- 
issuance of  the  92  bill  as  a  "cost  effective- 
ness" technique. 

"We  could  save  %\^/i  million  a  year  with  a 
$2  bUl,"  Conlon  told  Numismatic  News 
Weekly  in  an  interview  In  May.  This  econ- 
omy would  derive  from  a  decrease  In  the 
nvmiber  of  $1  bills  needed.  Currently,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  BEP's  production  of 
currency  Is  devoted  to  making  the  dollar  bUl. 

For  four  years,  the  matter  has  been  studied 
by  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  nation's  leading 
fiduciary  Institution,  and  the  Treasury's 
under-secretary  for  monetary  affairs. 

The  Federal  Reserve  study  is  headed  by 
John  E.  Sheehan,  chairman  of  Fed  cost  cut- 
ting op>eratlons.  Sheehan  has  said  the  Fed 
"would  give  serious  consideration  to  any  Idea 
that  would  cut  currency  costs." 

Paul  A.  Volcker,  undersecretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  monetary  affairs,  also  is  review- 
'ing  the  matter.  He  recently  responded  this 
way  when  asked  by  a  newsman  what  he 
thought  was  the  problem  with  the  last  issue 
of  (2  bills:  "Let's  just  say  it  wasn't  a  par- 
ticularly hot  Item." 

So  far  as  the  Federsd  Reserve  is  concerned, 
the  agency's  chief  Interest  in  any  cost  re- 
ducing technique  Is  that  It  be  "practical  and 
acceptable." 

The  Treasury's  chief  concern  is  that  "the 
bills  be  used"  if  made.  "It  didn't  work  well 
the  last  time  around,"  a  spokesman  com- 
mented. "That  doesn't  say  it  couldn't  work 
now,  but  we  have  to  be  sure  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  order  them,  that  banks  will  dis- 
tribute them  and  that  customers  will  accept 
them." 

Bicentennial  commemoration  Is  one  prom- 
inently mentioned  linkup  with  rejuvenation 
of  the  $2  bill.  This,  so  the  argument  goes, 
would  change  public  thinking  on  the  subject 
and  give  the  bill  maximum  acceptabUlty. 

Reissue  of  the  $2  bill  Is  bound  to  Involve 
controversies  over  the  note's  design.  Rep. 
Victor  Veysey,  R-Callf.,  has  proposed  that 
suffragette  Susan  B.  Anthony  appear  on  a 
new  $2  bill.  In  this  proposal,  he  joins  a  list 
of  congressmen  who  have  suggested  similar 
chsoiges — unsuccessfully. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  SALUTE  TO  NORTH 
KINGSTOWN 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  Nation  to  North  Kingstown — a  com- 
mimity  in  Rhode  Island's  Second  Con- 
gressional District  which  this  year  cele- 
brates the  300th  anniversary  of  its 
incorporation  as  a  town. 

North  Kingstown  has  a  long  and  dis- 
tingiiished  history — a  past  so  interesting 
that  I  would  like  to  sketch  it  in  outline 
for  my  colleagues  today.  This  town,  lo- 
cated about  20  miles  south  of  Provi- 
dence, is  bounded  by  the  towns  of  Nar- 
ragansett  and  South  Kingstown  on  the 
south:  partly  by  the  town  of  Exeter  on 
the  west  and  partly  by  the  town  of  East 
Greenwich  on  the  west  and  the  north, 
also  by  my  own  city  cf  Warwick  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  east  by  beautiful  and 
bountiful  Narragansett  Bay. 

North  Kingstown's  earliest  recorded 
history  was  intertwined  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  famous  Narragansett  tribe 
of  Indians,  for  the  land  upon  which  the 
community  now  rests  was  part  of  the 
Narragansett  country.  This  Indian  do- 
main corresponded  roughly  with  pres- 
ent-day Washington  Coimty  of  which 
North  Kingstown  is  a  part,  and  it  was  in 
that  portion  of  their  holdings  which 
eventually  became  North  Kingstown  that 
the  Narragansetts  cultivated  crops  of 
maize  or  Indian  com,  beans,  squash, 
tobacco,  and  strawberries.  So  proficient 
were  these  Indians  as  planters  that  they 
are  reported  by  contemporaries  to  have 
been  "the  best  farmers  among  the  abo- 
rigines along  the  Atlantic  seaboard." 

When  English  and  Dutch  merchants 
came  to  America  they  soon  found  their 
way  to  the  land  of  the  Narragansetts, 
and  a  brisk  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce developed,  particularly  in  North 
Kingstown's  fine  natural  harbor  at 
Wickford  Cove,  an  area  the  Indians 
called  Cocumscussoc— marshy  meadows 
One  such  trader,  John  Oldham  of  Ply- 
mouth Colony,  ventured  many  times  to 
Narragansett  waters  In  his  brig.  This 
colonial  entrepreneur  described  the 
countryside  in  the  area  which  was  to  be- 
come North  Kingstown  as  treeless  farm- 
land but  "very  stony  and  full  of  Indians." 

In  1636  Roger  Williams  came  to  the 
region  as  a  religious  exile  to  establish 
the  settlement  of  Providence  at  the  head 
of  Narragansett  Bay.  It  is  well  known 
that  Williams'  Providence  settlement, 
devoted  to  the  great  American  principles 
of  reUgious  liberty  and  separation  of 
church  and  state,  was  the  earliest  Rhode 
Island  town.  What  is  not  generally  known 
is  that  Williams  had  a  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Narragansett  Country 
and  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
settlement  in  present  day  North 
Kingstown. 

When  the  popular  litany  of  Rhode  Is- 
land's early  towns  is  recited  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  the  four  "original"  incor- 
porated towns — Providence,  1636, 
founded  by  Williams;  Portsmouth,  1638. 
and  Newport,  1639.  founded  principally 


by  William  Coddington;  and  Warwick, 
1642,  founded  by  Samuel  Gorton.  Those 
who  are  better  versed  in  Rhode  Island 
history  are  aware  of  the  Pawtuxet  Village 
community  established  by  William 
Harris  and  his  lassociates  in  1638.  But 
there  are  very  lew.  indeed,  who  realize 
that  the  permanent  settlement  of  North 
Kingstown  also  dates  from  this  formative 
era  entitling  this  community  to  rank  as 
one  of  Rhode  Island's  pioneer  towns. 

That  settlemerit  can  be  traced  to  the 
year  1637  whe^  Roger  Williams  and 
Richard  Smith  dach  set  up  trading  posts 
near  Wickford  Harbor.  These  establish- 
ments were  ideafly  situated  with  the  Bay 
to  the  eastward  land  the  Pequot  Trail  to 
the  west.  This  road  was  described  as  the 
great  Indian  thoroughfare  through  the 
Narragansett  Ccuntry  and  "its  one  real 
artery  of  life."  I  ortions  of  its  meander- 
ing path  in  later  years  became  the  Old 
Post  Road. 

Williams,  of  jourse,  made  his  fame 
and  his  reputatii  in  elsewhere,  so  it  fell  to 
Richard  Smith,  fthe  first  EngUsh  settler 
of  the  Narragansett  Coimtry,"  to  become 
North  Kingstowp's  founding  father.  In 
1641  Smith  purchased  from  Canonicus 
and  MiantonomJ,  renowned  sachems  of 
the  Narragansett  Tribe,  a  tract  of  land 
north  of  Wickford  Harbor.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  b|iilt  a  blockhouse,  part 
fort  and  part  trading  center,  which  be- 
came known  as  "Smith's  Castle."  Then 
he  bought  out  \he  local  trading  rights 
of  John  Wilcojq  another  North  Kings- 
town pioneer,  j  nd  by  1651  purchased 
Roger  Williams  post,  thus  becoming 
the  sole  proprie  or  of  the  Cocumscussoc 
area. 

Smith  had  tmdtng  contacts  with  the 
Dutch  in  New  ^  etherlands  and  his  wife 
and  family  oft<n  journeyed  there.  On 
one  such  trip  liis  daughter  Catharine 
met  Gysbort  C»p  Dyck — Updike.  The 
young  couple  married  and  eventually, 
after  the  death  of  Richard  Smith,  Jr. 
in  1692,  title  to  Cocumscussoc  passed  to 
their  child  Lodo^ck  Updike.  Thus  began 
an  Updike  dyna^y  at  Cocumscussoc  that 
endured  until  1812. 

Smith's  Castle  was  burned  in  King 
Philip's  war,  16^75-76,  but  immediately 
thereafter  it  Mas  rebuilt  by  Richard 
Smith,  Jr.  to  be  ;ome  "the  focal  point  of 
the  diverse  forces  and  cross-currents- 
political,  militaiy,  commercial,  agricul- 
tural, and  social— that  shaped  the  un- 
certain destiny  <  f  the  struggling  colony," 
according  to  its  1  listorian.  Dr.  Carl  Wood- 
ward, president  emeritus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island  and  a  noted  student 
of  American  agHcultural  development. 

Despite  the  si  ccess  of  the  Smith  clan. 
North  Kingstown  was  beset  by  several 
problems  during  its  formative  years.  The 
first  controversy  arose  in  1659  when  a 
group  of  land  speculators  known  as  the 
Atherton  Co.  laid  fraudulent  claim  to  a 
large  portion  of i  the  Narragansett  coun- 
try. This  attempted  land  grab  was  fol- 
lowed In  1662  by  the  issuance  of  Connec- 
ticut's royal  chirter,  a  document  which 
granted  to  thalj  colony  all  lands  up  to 
the  western  shAe  of  Narragansett  Bay. 
When  the  Athprton  Co. — with  whom 
Richard  Smith;  Sr.  collaborated — de- 
cided to  support  the  Connecticut 
Claim.  Rhode  I  land's  control  of  North 
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Kingstown  and  the  remainder  of  tlie 
Narragansett  cou  titry  was  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy. Fortunate  y,  Rhode  Island's  royal 
charter  of  1663  s(  t  the  colony's  boundary 
at  the  Pawcatuck  River,  thus  superseding 
the  Connecticut  c  laim  and  preserving  the 
Narragansett  lands.  The  conflcting  pro- 
visions of  the  tw0  charters,  however,  set 
off  a  series  of  boundary  disputes,  and 
not  until  1726  was  North  Kingstown's 
position  as  a  Rliode  Island  town  fully 
secured  by  royal  ( lecree. 

During  that  pe  riod  of  boundary  strife 
several  importtua;  events  transpired,  in 
1674  a  large  port  on  of  the  Narragansett 
Country  comprisJng  the  present  commu- 
nities of  North  Kingstown,  South 
Kingsto\^'n,  Narraigansett,  and  Exeter  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  Kings 
Towne.  Since  North  Kingstown  was  the 
most  populous  and  first  settled  commu- 
nity of  the  four  it  is  regarded  as  the 
parent  town  and  we  celebrate  its  incor- 
porated history  from  that  year. 

Not  long  after 'its  legal  establishment 
the  town  experienced  further  adversity. 
In  1675-76  it  was  ravished  In  King 
Philip's  war.  No  $ooner  had  it  recovered 
than  Sir  Edmund  Andros  and  his  Do- 
minion of  New  ^gland  acquired  juris- 
diction over  it  and  renamed  the  town 
Rochester.  Whenkhe  Dominion  collapsed 
in  1689  after  the  fall  of  Kine  James  n, 
local  autonomy  was  restored  and  so  was 
the  name  Kings  T^owne. 

The  18th  centiury  brought  to  North 
Kingstown  more  prosperity  and  less  ad- 
versity than  occiirred  during  the  forma- 
tive years.  The  Boundary  disputes  were 
settled,  the  Indians  were  pacified,  pop- 
ulation Increased,  commerce  expanded, 
and  agriculture  prospered  with  the  aid 
of  Negro  slaves.  I  In  some  respects  this 
era  marked  the  high-point  of  the  town's 
influence  in  stat4  affairs — it  was  North 
Kingstown's  "golden  age."  The  rapid 
growth  resulted  In  Kings  Towne's  sub- 
division. Prom  Iti  southern  sector  South 
Kingstown  was  cArved  in  February  1722- 
23  and  from  its  Western  portion  Exeter 
was  created  in  Rfarch  1742-43,  because, 
according  to  the  general  assembly,  the 
town  was  "very  large  and  full  of  people." 

It  was  also  dicing  the  18th  century 
that  the  village  iof  Wickford,  formerly 
called  Updike's  J  ewtown,  became  a  sig- 
nificant port  ard  the  town's  political 
and  economic  center.  From  its  harbor 
sailed  vessels  to  he  West  Indies,  to  the 
fishing  grounds  op  the  Grand  Banks  and 
to  other  ports  aljong  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Here  was  located]  ship  building  facilities, 
a  distillery  and  ither  commerce-related 
industries.  This  1  picturesque  village  is 
now  graced  with  pie  historic  and  stately 
homes  of  those  colonial  merchants  who 
prospered  during  Wickford's  commer- 
cial heyday.  Th^se  structures  serve  as 
tangible  reminders  of  Wickford's  era  of 
commercial  prom  inence. 

It  was  also  diring  this  18th  century 
golden  age  that  North  Kingstown  pro- 
duced several  native  sons  who  achieved 
distinction  in  tleir  respective  spheres. 
One  was  Daniel  1  Jpdike  of  Cocumscussoc 
who  served  as  sti  ite  attorney  general  for 
25  years,  1722-32,  1743-58,  the  longest 
tenure  of  any  attorney  general  in  Rhode 
Island  history.  Another  was  Gilbert 
Stuart  who  was  t  orn  in  a  gambrel-roofed 
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snuff-mill  nearly  4  miles  below  Wick- 
ford. Stuart's  early  years  were  spent  in 
this  still-extant  structure,  and  though 
his  fame  was  made  elsewhere  as  the  great 
portrait  painter  of  George  Washington 
and  other  Founding  Fathers,  he  remains 
North  Kingstown's  most  illustrious  na- 
tive son. 

During  the  18th  century  the  town  also 
attracted  some  notable  residents.  Fore- 
most among  these  were  the  Reverend 
James  McSparran  and  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Payerweather,  the  successive 
Anglican  rectors  of  North  Kingstown's 
St.  Paul's  Church.  St.  Paul's,  popularly 
known  as  "the  Old  Narragansett 
Church,"  was  built  in  1707  on  "the  plat- 
form," 4  miles  south  of  Wickford,  but 
in  1800  it  was  moved  to  Its  present  site 
on  Church  Lane  in  Wickford  Village. 
Under  the  guidance  of  McSparran,  a 
writer,  teacher,  and  physician,  and  the 
learned  Payerweather,  St.  Paul's  became 
the  region's  intellectual  and  cultural,  as 
well  as  its  religious  center.  Fortunately 
its  fascinating  history  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  pens  of  Wilkins  Updike  and 
Daniel  Goodwin. 

When  the  American  Revolution 
erupted  in  1775  Rhode  Island  was  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  movement  for  inde- 
pendence, and  North  Kingstown  was  a 
very  active  and  willing  participant  in 
that  struggle.  Since  its  position  on  Nar- 
ragansett Bay  rendered  it  vulnerable  to 
English  attack,  its  citizenry  petitioned 
the  State  legislature  for  permission  to 
form  a  military  company  called  the  New- 
town Rangers  in  1777.  When  permission 
was  granted,  the  blacks  of  the  town  fol- 
lowed suit  and  formed  a  sizable  military 
company  of  their  own,  oflBcered,  of 
course,  by  white  men.  Thus  did  the  cour- 
ageous blacks  of  North  Kingstown  unite 
to  help  the  whites  gain  full  political  free- 
dom, even  though  they  themselves  had 
been  denied  the  most  basic  civil  rights  by 
the  people  to  whose  aid  they  came.  Hap- 
pily the  Revolution  generated  a  spirit  of 
reform  in  Rhode  Island  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  an  act  in  1784  which  provided 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 

George  Babcock,  whose  name  hesuls 
the  petition  for  the  charter  of  the  New- 
town Rangers,  became  a  successful  com- 
mander of  the  Revolutionary  privateer 
HifMn.  This  20-gun  ship,  manned  by  130 
men  enlisted  in  North  Kingstown  and 
Exeter,  took  prize  after  prize  from  the 
English.  Babcock  and  his  men  capped  a 
sensational  career  of  privateering  with 
the  defeat  and  seizure  of  the  26 -gun 
British  naval  vessel  Tartar  and  its  com- 
plement of  162  men  off  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland  in  1779. 

As  the  18th  century  drew  to  a  close 
oae  could  say  without  contradiction  that 
North  Kingstown  had  played  a  very 
prominent  role  In  Rhode  Island  develop- 
ment—it was  the  State's  sixth  largest 
town;  it  wielded  considerable  political 
weight,  it  was  a  leader  in  agriculture,  an 
important  if  secondary  commercial  cen- 
ter, a  place  of  cultural,  religious  and  in- 
tellectual vitality,  and  a  town  whose 
residents  had  performed  courageously  in 
the  Revolutionary  movement. 

But  this  success  and  progress,  at  least 
m  the  material  sphere,  was  not  destined 
to  endure.  The  opening  of  western  farm- 


lands adversely  affected  local  agricul- 
ture, the  port  of  Wickford  declined,  and 
Updike's  Cocumscussoc  plantation  was 
subdivided  bringing  its  era  of  prosperity 
to  an  end.  In  the  19th  century,  manu- 
facturing replaced  commerce  and  agri- 
culture as  the  backbone  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land economy,  and  this  new  source  of 
wealth  and  importance  centered  not  in 
North  Kingstown  but  in  Providence  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Pawtuxet  and  the 
Blackstone  Rivers.  The  result  of  these 
various  factors  for  North  Kingstown  was 
a  long  period  of  economic  stagnation  and 
painfully  slow  growth.  The  Federal  cen- 
sus of  1790,  a  year  approximating  the 
end  of  the  town's  golden  age,  listed  2,907 
inhabitants  in  North  Kingstown  making 
it  the  State's  sixth  most  populous  com- 
munity. In  1940,  a  century-and-a-half 
later,  its  population  had  only  climbed  to 
4,604  and  its  rank  was  23  out  of  39  com- 
munities. In  that  same  period  Rhode  Is- 
land's total  population  had  Increased 
more  than  ten-fold. 

During  the  19th  century  agriculture 
continued  to  predominate  as  North 
Kingstown's  major  activity,  but  for  many 
local  farmers  It  was  not  particularly  lu- 
crative. Their  small  holdings  and  rocky 
soil  kept  farming  at  the  subsistence  level. 

Manufacturing,  however,  did  make 
some  inroads.  An  historian  of  the  town 
writing  in  1878  noted  "four  cotton  and 
eight  woolen  mills,  with  others  in  the 
process  of  construction."  He  also  ob- 
served that  these  industries  "represent 
an  invested  capital  of  between  $1  and  $2 
million,  and  the  soimd  of  factory  bells 
assembles  daily  from  500  to  600  opera- 
tives." Many  of  these  workers  were  un- 
doubtedly farmers  who  supplemented 
their  Income  by  tolling  long  hours  in  the 
mills. 

Despite  the  limited  nature  of  North 
Kingstown's  industrial  activity  when 
compared  with  Providence,  Pawtucket  or 
Woonsocket,  manufacturing  was  not 
without  Its  Impact  on  the  town.  Along 
the  banks  of  such  local  streams  as  the 
Pettaquamscutt  and  the  Annaquatucket, 
on  the  Post  Road,  or  on  the  Providence- 
Stonington  Railroad  line  small  mill  vil- 
lages or  mercantile  hamlets  sprang  up 
such  as  Allenton,  Aimaquatucket.  Bell- 
viUe,  West  Wickford,  Hamilton.  Kettle- 
Hole,  Mount  View,  Lafayette,  Wickford 
Junction.  Narragansett,  Oak  Hill,  Davis- 
ville,  Saunderstown,  Silver  Spring, 
Scrabbletown,  Sandy  Hill  and  Slocimi. 
Most  of  these  tiny  settlements  were  the 
products  of  the  selective  spread  of  In- 
dustry In  19th  century  North  Kingstown, 
but  despite  their  random  creation,  the 
general  character  of  the  town  continued 
to  be  rural  and  agrarian. 

The  first  four  decades  of  the  present 
century  wrought  only  slight  change  In 
the  composition  and  size  of  the  town. 
From  1900  to  1920  the  population  actual- 
ly dropped  from  4,194  to  3,397,  a  loss  that 
was  probably  attributable  in  part  to  the 
general  decline  In  the  Rhode  Island  tex- 
tile industry.  By  1940,  however,  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  suburban  movement 
brought  about  a  mild  revival — at  that 
point  the  town's  Inhabitants  niunbered 
4,604. 

Then  came  the  great  economic  and 
population  boom.  The  U.S.  Navy  was  the 


catalyst.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of 
U.S.  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green, 
the  Federal  Government  decided  to  lo- 
cate major  naval  installations  in  the 
northeastern  sector  of  the  town  at  the 
hamlet  of  Davisville  and  at  nearby  Quon- 
set  Point,  a  small  peninsula  on  Narra- 
gansett Bay,  part  of  which  had  become  a 
summer  resort  while  another  portion 
served  as  a  training  camp  for  the  Rhode 
Island  National  Guard. 

On  May  25.  1939,  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  signed  Into  law  the  bill  ap- 
propriating $1  million  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  North  Kingstown  land.  By 
July  12, 1941.  the  Quonset  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion was  commissioned.  In  the  interim 
11,000  civilian  laborers  dramatically 
transformed  the  area— peat  bogs,  some 
as  deep  as  30  feet  and  400  feet  long  were 
removed,  nearly  45,000  cubic  feet  of  ledge 
rock  was  dynamited  to  provide  room  for 
the  spur  track  railroad,  millions  of 
square  feet  of  asphalt  was  laid  over  the 
once-grassy  landscape,  and  some  20  mil- 
lion cubic  yards  of  fill  was  taken  from 
Narragansett  Bay  to  add  200  man-made 
acres  to  the  air  station  area. 

The  Naval  Air  Station  and  the  adjoin- 
irig  base  at  Davisville  which  serves  as  the 
home  of  the  Atlantic  Seabees,  the  Naval 
Construction  Battalion,  have  had  a  re- 
markable impact  on  North  Kingstown, 
R.I.,  and  the  Nation.  Here  in  1941  was 
developed  the  famous  Quonset  Hut. 
Then,  during  the  years  of  World  War 
n,  antisubmarine  warfare  patrols  flew 
constantly  from  Quonset  and  auxil- 
iary stations,  pilots  and  crews  were 
trained  for  carrier  operations,  and  7  days 
a  week  around  the  clock  the  Overhaul 
and  Repair  Department's  Nav\--civlllan 
team  worked  to  "Keep  em  Flying." 

In  the  years  following  the  war.  Quonset 
played  another  major  role,  this  time  in 
the  operational  development  of  carrier- 
based  jet  aviation:  and  the  Navy's  first 
all-jet  fighter  squadron  was  formed  and 
trained  at  Quonset  Point.  In  recent  years 
Quonset  has  served  as  the  home  of  the 
subhunters  and  as  a  base  of  operations 
for  the  Navy's  Antarctic  exploration 
Throughout  the  station's  entire  lifetime 
Quonset's  O.  &  R.  Department,  manned 
by  many  residents  of  North  Kingstown 
has  played  a  vital  role  in  keeping  the 
Atlantic  Fleet's  aircraft  and  ordinance 
in  ready  condition. 

Largely  because  of  the  existence  of 
Quonset  and  Davisville.  the  U.S.  Navy 
became  Rhode  Island's  largest  single  em- 
ployer, and  the  Navy's  North  Kingstown 
installations  had  a  dramatic  effect  on 
the  economic  and  physical  growth  of  the 
town.  The  community  wliich  had  gained 
only  1,697  inhabitants  in  the  century- 
and-one-half  from  1790  to  1940  In- 
creased its  population  by  10,206  during 
the  decade  of  the  forties.  The  population 
leap  from  4,604  to  14,810  was  a  221.7  per- 
cent increase,  by  far  the  highest  growth 
rate  in  the  State  for  that  10-year  period. 

From  1950  to  the  present  North  Kings- 
town's remarkable  development  has  con- 
tinued, primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
subiu-ban  exodus.  In  1960  the  town's  pop- 
ulation rose  to  18,977  and  by  the  1970 
census  it  had  jumped  to  27,673 — a  growth 
rate  of  45.8  percent  for  the  decade  of  the 
sixties.  This  population  increase  has  been 
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accompamed  by  significant  economic  de- 
velopment caused  by  the  creation  of 
many  new  firms  and  by  the  relocation 
of  the  large-scale  industrial  operation  of 
the  Brown  and  Sharpe  Manufacturing 
Co. 

Indeed  the  economic  future  seemed 
bright  for  North  Kingstown  until  it  was 
announced  last  year  that  Quonset  Naval 
Air  Station  would  be  closed  find  Davis- 
vllle  would  have  its  activities  curtailed. 
The  immediate  impact  of  this  cutback  on 
local  wage  earners  and  merchants  was 
severe.  Ironically  in  June,  1974  as  the 
town  celebrates  its  300th  anniversary  a 
more  solemn  ceremony  will  be  held — the 
formal  closing  of  Quonset. 

Yet  the  town  is  not  without  hope,  for 
many  firms  are  interested  in  locating 
their  plants  on  Quonset  land  including 
the  Electric  Boat  Division  of  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  If  economic  development 
plans  are  successful,  large-scale  private 
industry  will  more  than  offset  the  effect 
on  North  Kingstown  of  the  Navy's  de- 
parture. I  expect  that  this  will  be  the 
case,  for  North  Kingstown  has  a  long- 
standing habit  for  overcoming  adversity 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  fraudulent 
land  speculators  or  Indian  attackers; 
whether  it  results  from  the  decline  of 
maritime  activity  or  the  demise  of  the 
textile  indxistry.  With  such  a  record  of 
tenacity  and  resiliency,  the  citizens  of 
North  Kingstown  can  scarcely  fail  to 
cope  with  their  present  economic  crisis. 
I  feel  that  the  history  of  this  town  should 
be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  its  residents 
and  provide  them  with  the  courage  and 
determination  to  face  the  future  and 
shape  it  to  their  needs.  This  is  why  I  call 
upon  the  Members  of  Congress  to  join 
with  me  in  saluting  this  remarkable 
Rhode  Island  town  on  the  tricentennial 
of  its  incorporation.  May  its  future  be  as 
challenging  as  its  past. 


PRELIMINARY  INJUNCTION  PRO- 
HIBITLNG  ENPORCEMENT  OP 
PARTS  OP  RECENT  MINIMUM 
WAGE  LAW 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  1  minute  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  action 
that  was  taken  yesterday  in  Oregon 
which  prohibits  the  enforcement  of  part 
of  the  minimum  wage  law  which  was 
passed  by  this  Congress  recently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  chagrin  and  dis- 
may, we  find  in  the  minimum  wage  law 
there  is  a  prohibition  against  children 
imder  12  years  of  age  picking  strawber- 
ries or  working  in  certain  harvest  fields. 
In  the  minimum  wage  bill,  we  allowed 
the  11-year-old  to  pick  strawberries  on 
his  parents'  farm,  or  on  a  farm  that  was 
not  covered.-but  if  he  picked  strawberries 
on  a  covered  farm,  then  he  was  pro- 
hibited imder  the  minimum  wage  law. 

A  suit  was  brought;  Euid  the  court 
ruled  yesterday  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  could  not  enforce  this  law  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  a  preliminary  in- 
jimctlon  was  granted. 
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Court  for  the  District  of 
(Jo.    74-450,    preliminary 


Mr.  Speaker,  i .  seems  to  me  that  this 
might  be  of  inter  ;st  to  people  from  other 
States  who  are  h  iving  the  same  problem 
in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
It  makes  no  senf  e  to  me  to  spend  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  in  various 
programs  to  keeo  kids  off  the  street  and 
to  try  to  prevei  t  and  control  juvenile 
delinquency,  anc  then  pass  laws  at  the 
same  time  that  s  ay  they  cannot  work. 

I  cannot  und(  rstand  the  thinking  of 
those  people  in  tl  le  other  body,  who  seem 
to  know  only  tht  jungles  of  the  big  city 
and  who  have  never  visited  the  straw- 
berry fields  of  Gregon,  and  who  equate 
the  summer  harv  est  work  with  injurious 
child  labor  as  kiiown  of  old  in  the  in- 
famous sweat  sh  >ps.  I  assure  them  it  is 
not.  It  is  healths ,  good  work  for  young- 
sters in  the  summer  which  provides  no* 
only  the  opportu  lity  to  earn  money  but 
also,  in  addition,  provides  self-discipline 
and  character  training.  The  fact  that  the 
U.S.  district  court  has  granted  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction,  must  not  deter  us  In  cor- 
recting the  provision  in  the  minimum 
wage  bill  that  wa  s  never  intended  by  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  read  the  docmnent 
granting  the  preliminai-y  injunction.  It 
may  be  of  imifiediate  help  in  other 
States: 
(In  the  U.S.  Dlstrl^ 
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Peter  J.  Brennan,  is  the 
of  the  United  States  of 
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would  not  work  ai,d  would  lose  $1,386,CHX> 
income,  18,000  feu^er  production  worker* 
would  be  employed  i  ind  would  lose  $l,50o,ooo 
and  the  two  states  would  lose  $113,000  in 
taxes. 

Because  of  the  eglslatlon,  the  plaintiff 
Kelly  anticipates  lo  ilng  one  third  of  his  ex- 
pected crop,  at  a  los  s  of  $66,000.  He  would  be 
deprived  of  many  workers.  The  children  af- 
fected would  lose  pel  sonal  Income.  The  plain- 
tiffs and  those  slmll  arly  situated  would  suf- 
fer Immediate,  substantial  and  Irreparable 
injury.  On  the  oth«r  hand,  restraint  of  the 
defendant  wUl  caua  s  no  substantial  harm  to 
the  defendant  or  oi  her  Interested  parties. 

A  strong  showing  of  the  likelihood  of  suc- 
cess on  the  merits  (f  the  case  is  an  element 
which  the  Court  coi  islders  in  the  Issuance  of 
a  preliminary  InJun  ction.  However,  this  ele- 
ment must  be  considered  along  with  others, 
namely,  that  lrrep(,rable  Injury  will  occur 
unless  relief  Is  granted;  restraint  will  cause 
no  substantial  harn  to  other  Interested  par- 
ties; and  that  the  p  ubllc  Interest  favors  the 
relief.  We  must  con  ilder  whether  the  poten- 
tial Injury  is  grave  a:  id  great.  Less  Importance 
should  be  placed  up  on  the  element  of  llkell- 
hood  of  success  on  '  he  merits  where  the  po- 
tential Injury  is  s«vere.  If  the  balance  of 
hardships  tips  decid  Bdly  toward  the  plaintiff, 
it  is  ordinarily  sufllclent  that  the  plaintiff 
has  raised  questions  going  to  the  merits 
which  are  so  serio  is,  substantial,  difficult, 
and  doubtful  as  to  make  them  fair  groundi 
for  litigation  and  for  more  deliberate  Investi- 
gation. Costandi  v.  AamCO  Automatic  Trans- 
missions, Inc.,  466  I.  2d  941  (9th  Clr.  1972); 
Semmes  Motors,  Im  .  v.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  429 
F.  2d  1197  (2d  <^lr.  li  70) . 

Although  on  ffrs ;  Impression  we  express 
considerable  doubt  b  s  to  the  validity  of  plain- 
tiffs' claims,  nevertheless  we  must  recognize 
the  great  Importance  of  the  constitutional 
Issues,  the  Immense  public  Interest,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  probable  Irreparable  damage  to 
plaintiffs,  the  lack  of  damage  to  defendant, 
and  the  fact  that  C<  ngress  Is  considering  the 
legislation  on  an  em  urgency  basis. 

We  have  conclud(Kl  that  plantlffs  are  en- 
titled to  a  prellmin£  ry  injunction  to  stay  the 
proceedings  until  ^e  have  time  for  further 
consideration.  Need]  ess  to  say,  we  express  no 
opinion  on  the  eientual  outcome  of  the 
litigation. 

It  is  ordered  that '  he  defendant,  his  agents, 
assistants,  attorney: ,  successors,  and  all  per- 
sons in  active  conce  rt  and  participation  with 
him  and  all  persons  acting  by,  with,  through, 
or  under  him  or  ty  his  order  who  receive 
actual  notice  of  thl  >  order  by  personal  serv- 
ice or  otherwise  sre  hereby  preliminarily 
enjoined  during  th;  pendency  of  this  case 
from  enforcing  the  provisions  of  Section  12 
of  the  Fair  Labor  SI  andards  Act  as  amended, 
29  U.S.C.  §  212,  as  11  pertains  to  the  harvest- 
ing of  strawberries  by  children  under  12 
years  of  age  in  the  employ  of  Larry  William 
Kelly,  the  plalnttf  and  other  similarly 
situated. 

It  is  further  orde:  ed  that  this  preliminary 
injunction  Is  on  ccndltlon  that  a  bond  be 
filed  by  plantlffs  hei  ein  in  the  sum  of  $500X)0 
for  the  payment  of  such  costs  and  damages 
as  may  be  Incurred  or  suffered  by  any  party 
who  Is  found  to  b«  wrongfully  enjoined  or 
restrained.  Said  bond  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Clerk  of  this  Cjurt  or  by  the  Court. 

Dated  this  22d  da]  of  June,  1974. 

/S/   JOi:N  F.   KiLKENNT, 

/s/  WI3.LIAM  G.  East, 
/s/  Or  -o   R.  Skopic,  Jr., 

US.  District  Judges. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  ACT 

(Mr.  DENT  asksd  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
problem  very  well.  I  want  to  assure  the 
House  that  the  House  did  not  vote  for 
that  provision  when  the  bill  went 
through  the  House.  It  was  added  on  the 
Senate  by  an.  amendment,  which  ap- 
parently had  no  problem  in  it  until  after 
it  was  interpreted. 

We  passed  a  bill  as  it  has  been  since 
1966  in  which  a  youngster  was  permitted 
to  work  if  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
parent  or  parents,  or  had  written  consent 
from  his  parent  or  parents.  This  did  not 
work  a  hardship,  and  it  has  worked  well. 
It  makes  it  possible  under  the  present 
interpretation  of  the  act  in  many  of  these 
instances  for  the  mothers  and  fathers 
to  go  out  and  work  in  the  crops  that  are 
in  many  instances  called  instant  crops, 
like  strawberry  picking  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables,  that  have  to  be  picked 
at  the  ripening  period. 

Our  committee  understood  that,  but 
an  amendment  was  offered  which  said, 
unless  that  farm  or  agricultural  pursuit 
was  previously  under  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act,  not  realizing  what  is  had  done,  it 
then  removed  the  exemption  from  those 
farms  that  are  covered  imder  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act  and  allowing  only  5  per- 
(»nt  of  the  farms  in  the  coimtry.  It  so 
happens  this  particular  type  of  endeavor 
is  in  that  type  of  farm  almost  exclusively. 

I  told  the  gentlewoman  that  at  the 
present  time  the  reform  on  pensions  is 
very  serious  and  time  consuming,  and  I 
had  hoped  to  have  that  matter  com- 
pleted over  3  weeks  ago  and  probably 
this  week  will  be  the  end  of  it,  I  pray, 
and  as  soon  as  I  have  the  reform  on  pen- 
sions completed,  we  will  take  up  not  only 
her  problem  but  also  our  problem  on 
(Md  labor  in  the  hand-picking  indus- 
tries. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  SpetUcer, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  been  most 
cooperative  and  he  does  understand  the 
problems  where  there  is  truck  garden- 
ing, the  strawberry  harvest,  and  other 
harvests. 

I  regret  there  are  a  few  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  who  as  I  indi- 
cated seem  to  know  nothing  except  the 
asphalt  streets  of  the  big  cities  and  who 
seem  to  equate  the  old  sweatshops  with 
the  beautiful  strawberry  fields  and  wide- 
open  spaces  and  mistakenly  believe  it  is 
going  to  be  Injurious  to  the  child's  health 
to  work  in  the  open  air  and  pick  straw- 
berries a  few  hours  each  day. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  assure  those 
who  have  been  coming  to  me  with  serious 
problems  on  the  interpretation  also  of 
the  so-called  babysitter  rule  that  I  told 
this  House  I  would  defend  the  position 
of  the  House  in  all  instances.  I  would 
rather  lose  my  seat  in  Congress  than  lose 
my  standing  with  the  Members  of  this 
Congress. 


THE   107th   ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
CORTLAND  STANDARD 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
Permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  month,  the  Cortland  Standard,  pub- 
lished daily  in  Cortland,  N.Y.,  celebrates 
its  107th  armiversary.  As  the  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  of  the  people  of 
Cortland,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
them  in  congratulating  the  newspaper. 
As  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  Cort- 
land County,  the  Cortland  Standard  has 
had  a  siguificant  and  constructive  role 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
community  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  newspaper  was  established  by 
Francis  G.  Kinney,  in  Jime  of  1867,  and 
was  published  on  a  weekly  basis.  Four 
years  after  the  paper's  second  owner, 
Wesley  Hooker,  merged  it  with  the  Cort- 
land Journal,  the  Cortland  Standard  was 
bought  by  William  H.  Clark,  in  1876. 
Mr.  Clark  served  as  the  paper's  editor 
and  publisher  for  52  years.  His  son,  Ed- 
ward H.  Clark,  served  as  president  and 
editor  for  45  years,  until  his  death  less 
than  1  year  ago.  Paul  L.  Geibel  now 
serves  as  president  and  treasurer,  and 
Walter  W.  Conklin  is  managing  editor 
of  the  newspaper. 

Today,  the  Cortland  Standard  is  one 
of  a  very  small  number  of  family  owned 
newspapers  that  still  exist  In  New  York 
State. 

The  first  daily  issue  of  the  Cortland 
Standard  was  published  on  March  8, 
1892,  with  an  initial  circulation  of  3,000 
copies.  The  four-page  paper  sold  for  a 
mere  2  cents  in  that  bygone  era.  To- 
day's newspaper  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  paper  of  1892.  Modem  equipment 
and  techniques  are  used  to  produce  a 
multisection  newspaper  of  the  highest 
quality,  with  a  daily  circulation  of  12,650 
copies. 

I  call  attention  to  this  armiversary 
of  the  Cortland  Standard,  not  only  to 
applaud  its  long  history  of  success,  but 
also  to  note  its  role  as  an  essential  in- 
stitution in  the  Cortland  community. 
The  Cortland  Standard  is  exemplary  of 
the  importance  of  newspapers  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States. 
The  necessity  for  a  free  and  independent 
press  has  been  recognized  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  Nation.  Though  as  public 
officials  we  may  have  foimd  ourselves  at 
odds  with  the  press  from  time  to  time, 
I  believe  that  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  fundamental  role  of 
newspapers  in  our  society. 

As  our  society  becomes  increasingly 
complex  and  there  is  an  ever  burgeoning 
amoimt  of  knowledge  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  public,  this  role  has  become  more 
vital  than  ever  before.  Newspapers  such 
as  the  Cortland  Standard  provide  the 
public  with  access  to  an  awareness  of 
events  of  importance  at  the  local.  State, 
National,  and  international  levels.  News- 
papers are  the  most  thorough  and  read- 
ily available  means  that  the  public  has 
of  obtaining  this  information. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  the  Cort- 
land Standard  for  the  invaluable  service 
it  has  performed  for  the  people  of  Cort- 
land County. 


BURKE  FIGHTS  TO  COMBAT 
RISING  COSTS  OF  FOOD 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


ninute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
md  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ake  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  great  efforts 
being  made  by  oiu"  esteemed  colleague, 
Mr.  Bttrke  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  fight 
to  combat  the  rising  prices  of  food.  Mr. 
Burke  has  with  great  clarity  explained 
the  high  prices  of  vegetables,  the  pre- 
dicted shortages  of  food  In  the  years  to 
come,  and  what  we  can  do  to  correct  the 
problem. 

Congressman  Burke  Is  one  of  the  clos- 
est Members  to  the  average  man  that  I 
know  of.  His  keen  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems that  concern  the  poor,  the  low- 
income  and  the  middle-income  people 
of  this  Nation  has  earned  for  him  the 
respect  of  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
He  has  never  wasted  his  time  in  Con- 
gress, his  motto  is  "We  Only  Have  'Hme 
for  the  Best." 

I  hope  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture will  report  his  seed  bill  favor- 
ably. It  will  only  cost  the  Government 
$6  million  and  will  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  estimated  $380  million  in  good 
nutritious  vegetables.  It  will  encourage  a 
return  to  the  soil  in  the  urban  areas  of 
our  country.  Good  healthy  outdoor  exer- 
cise for  the  yoimgsters.  What  better  way 
can  the  Government  do  than  to  help 
people  help  themselves.  I  include  a  news 
article  that  appeared  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  written  by  William  Grieder: 

Backtaro    Seeds   and   StrBsmns,    Bur    Wuj. 

ACEIBTrsiNESS  COTTON   TO   IT? 

(By  William  Orelder) 

A  congressman  named  Burke  Is  cultivat- 
ing an  Idea  he  thinks  Is  as  ripe  as  sweet  com 
In  August. 

All  these  years,  Burke  figures,  the  rural 
congressmen  have  been  legislating  big  fed- 
eral handouts  for  their  farmers  back  home 
So  why  can't  a  city  guy  take  care  of  his  folks? 
With  a  little  agricultural  subsidy  for  the 
backyard  gardeners  of  America? 

"These  hobby  farmers  and  these  big  cor- 
porate farmers  get  all  these  tremendous  tax 
breaks."  said  Rep.  James  A.  Burke,  the  sec- 
ond-ranklng  Democrat  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  "There  wouldn't  be 
any  harm  In  giving  the  home  gardener  a  Ut- 
tle  nibble  at  the  cake." 

The  Boston  congressman  talks  grandly  of 
germinating  a  "back-to-the-soU  movement" 
that  would  ecUpse  the  Victory  Gardens  of 
World  Wars  I  and  n,  drive  down  food  prices 
and  feed  the  nation  in  times  of  shortage. 

"It  woxild  also  give  the  American  family 
a  chance  to  find  out  what  a  real  tomato 
tastes  like,"  he  said. 

The  congressman,  who  represents  close-In 
Boston  suburbs,  discusses  his  movement  with 
a  sort  of  Irish  wink,  but  he  Is  as  serious  as 
friend  eggplant. 

For  starters,  Burke  has  asked  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  to  enact  a  bUl  dis- 
tributing free  vegetable  seeds  to  home  gar- 
deners, three  packets  to  a  famUy.  Then  he 
persuaded  his  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  to  approve  tentatively  a  7  per  cent 
Investment  tax  credit  for  backvard  garden 
equipment. 

"The  Home  and  Family  Garden  Tax  Credit 
Amendment,"  as  he  styled  it,  would  let  gar- 
deners subtract  up  to  $7  on  their  Income- 
tax  bills  if  they  spend  up  to  8100  on  hoes, 
rakes,  wheelbarrows,  spades,  pitchforks  and 
such. 

"White  potatoes— $4.65  a  peck;  lettuce— 85 
cents  a  head;  onions — 69  cents  a  pound." 
Burke  walled.  "Take  a  look  at  the  people  In 
the  supermarket.  It's  bad  enough,  the  look 
of  despair  when  they  go  along  the  meat 
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counter,  but  then  they  go  to  the  vegetable 
counter  and  all  tliey  hit  Is  these  high  prices." 
Burke  has  been  talking  up  the  Idea  among 
the  serloxis  gardeners  In  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives, tillers  ol  the  soil  like  Reps.  Wayne 
Hays  (D-Ohlo),  SUvlo  Conte  (R-Mass.)  and 
Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.) . 

"I  told  Jim  I  think  It's  a  helluva  idea," 
said  Rep.  Prank  Annimzlo  (D-ni.),  a  pro- 
ducer of  peppers,  com  and  tomatoes  in  the 
39th  Ward  of  Chicago.  "We  got  to  go  back 
to  garden  farming  to  get  the  prices  down. 
If  people  wUl  think  they're  doing  something 
patriotic.  It  wUl  go." 

Rep.  Hays,  who  gardens  a  sixth  of  an  acre 
on  his  farm  near  Belmont,  Ohio,  will  go 
along  with  the  tax  credit,  but  he's  skeptical 
about  free  seeds.  "The  government  used  to 
do  that."  he  said.  "I  got  my  doubts  about 
how  many  of  them  got  planted." 

Congressman  Burke,  who  remembers  with 
considerable  nostalgia  the  Victory  Garden 
produce  he  raised  as  a  boy,  no  longer  gardens 
himself.  He  calculates  that  $6  million  In 
free  seeds  from  the  government  would  yield 
8380  million  in  homegrown  produce  at  re- 
tail prices.  Congressman  Hays,  who  ioea 
garden,  knows  that  sometimes  It  doesn't 
work  out  so  neatly. 

"The  year  before  last.  Hays  recalled,  "I 
supplied  half  of  the  Hill  with  cucumbers.  I 
must  have  had  25  or  30  bushels.  Last  year, 
my  cuciunbers  got  blight.  I  don't  guess  I  had 
a  bushel  of  cucumbers." 

Hays  gardens  on  weekends,  tomatoes,  peas, 
beans,  corn  and  so  on,  but  this  Is  an  election 
vear  which  means  he  can't  keep  up  with  the 
weeds  the  way  he  ought.  Personally,  he  has 
been  more  upset  by  the  rUlng  price  of 
flowers  than  Inflation  at  the  vegetable 
counter. 

"I  usually  put  In  geraniums  around  the 
house  when  the  tulips  are  finished,"  Haya 
said.  "This  year,  geraniums  went  out  of 
sight.  I  planted  marigolds  Instead." 

Rep.  Conte,  from  Plttsfleld,  Mass.,  gardens 
at  home  in  Washington,  onions,  three  kinds 
of  lettuce,  squash,  chicory,  herbs,  and  four 
dozen  tomato  plants. 

"I  planted  the  garden  originally  when  I 
was  fighting  the  big-time  corporate  farmers 
on  subsidies,"  Conte  said.  "I  called  It  my 
protest  patch." 

Over  the  years,  Conte  and  allies  have  won 
most  of  what  they  were  seeking  In  limits 
on  cash  subsidies  to  large  cotton  and  sugar 
growers.  But  he  kept  his  garden  for  non- 
poUtlcal  recreation.  In  the  evenings,  he 
wanders  through  the  rows,  with  a  drink  In 
hand,  picking  suckers  off  his  four  dozen 
tomato  plants. 

Conte  likes  Burke's  backyard  subsidy.  "It's 
not  giving  anybody  something  not  to  plant 
crops,"  he  said.  "And  we'd  drive  these  prices 
down." 

Who  covild  be  against  It?  Well,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  one.  The  department 
Is  opposed  to  Burke's  seed  distribution  bill 
and,  while  It  hasn't  taken  a  position  on  the 
tax  credit,  a  department  horticulturist  ex- 
presses a  dim  view  of  the  proposal. 

"The  department  takes  the  position,"  said 
horticulturist  Robert  Wearne,  "that  seed  Is 
readily  available  and  people  can  get  seeds 
with  their  food  stamps  if  seed  Is  a  need  .  .  . 
The  logistics  of  sending  out  seeds  would  be 
almost  prohibitive." 

According  to  the  department  archives,  the 
government  distributed  free  seeds  to  borne 
gardeners  until  1923  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued, partly  at  the  behest  of  seed  com- 
panies. The  packets  were  sent  to  citizens 
through  congressional  offices,  a  gratuity  that 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  popular  Agri- 
culture Yearbook,  which  the  department 
publishes  and  congressmen  distribute. 


Weame  said  the  tax  credit  for  tools  prob- 
ably wouldn't  hate  much  Impact  either.  Ac- 
cording to  one  sutvey,  he  said,  about  30  mil- 
lion American  fimllles  have  some  sort  of 
home  garden  alreidy  but  the  biggest  obstacle 
Isn't  tools  or  seeis  but  land. 

"If  Congress  ware  going  to  do  something." 
Wearne  suggeste4.  "it  could  make  a  lot  of 
land  avaUable  for  jgardenlng  in  urban  areas — 
highway  rlght-of4way,  vacant  lots  of  urban 
renewal  projects, '  school  lots." 

In  any  case,  Wfame  is  dubious  that  home 
gardening  will  do  much  to  bring  down  in- 
flated vegetable  prices.  "A  lot  of  people  start 
into  it  thinking  gardening  is  easy,"  he  said. 
"Then  they  runjlnto  flea  beetles  and  cut 
worms  and  one  tiling  or  another.  They  find 
out  there's  a  lot  more  to  it  than  planting 
a  seed  and  watching  It  grow." 

Meanwhile,  sayE  Congressman  Burke,  his 
gardening  friends  iplan  to  lobby  Congress  this 
summer  with  ba^ets  of  ripe  tomatoes  and 
other  homegrown  delights. 

"It's  difficult,"  he  said,  "to  get  a  t/Ol  like 
this  through  in  tlie  wintertime." 
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NUTRITION  BENEFITS  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS  TO  BE  EXPANDED 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  200,000 
elderly  Americfflis  were  assured  of  the 
continuance  and  expansion  of  their  hot 
meals  and  social  and  recreational  pro- 
grams on  June  19  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  90  yeas  in  tqe  Senate  to  extend  title 
Vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The 
House  passed  a]  similar  bill,  H.R.  11105, 
on  March  19  ol  this  year  by  a  vote  of 
380  to  6. 

Since  I  introd  iced  the  original  bill  pro- 
viding for  this  I  rogram  on  May  28, 1970, 
with  my  able  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Representative  John  Brademas 
in  the  House,  4ii<i  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  in  the  j  Senate,  as  chief  original 
sponsors,  I  have  been  heartened  by  the 
high  praise  the  ^Iderly  participants  have 
accorded  this  program.  The  benefits  they 
are  receiving  ini  the  nutrition  programs 
throughout  curl  Nation  are  helping  to 
preserve  their  dignity,  their  health,  and 
their  self  assurai  ice.  The  program  has  re- 
ceived also  wide  acclaim  from  Members 
of  Congress,  ge  rontologists,  physicians, 
nutritionists,  and  many  other  public  ser- 
vants and  specialists  who  have  observed 
the  operation  of  these  projects  and  inter- 
viewed the  part  sipants. 

I  recall  the  1  rst  congressional  hear- 
ings on  this  le(  islation  were  scheduled 
by  the  House  S<  lect  Education  Subcom- 
mittee in  my  cor  gressional  district  in  the 
spring  of  1970.  Under  the  aegis  of  the 
Senior  Centers  )f  Dade  Coimty,  a  pilot 
nutrition  progrj  m  had  been  conducted 
under  title  IV  i»f  the  Older  Americans 
Act  and  the  proj  ram  has  flourished  there 
since  that  time  under  community  spon- 
sorship, and  la  er  under  title  VII.  Dr. 
Bruce  Quint,  executive  director  of  the 
Senior  Centers  o  I  Dade  Coimty,  in  his  re- 
cent testimony  lefore  the  House  Select 
Education  Subc(  mmittee,  in  February  of 
this  year,  sumiiarized  the  acclaim  of 
thousands  who  lave  supported  the  pro- 


gram during  the  first  year  of  implemen- 
tation. Dr.  Quint  said: 

Title  vn  aUows  jus  to  address  ourselves  to 
a  wide  variety  of  r^eeds  of  the  elderly.  The 
expansion  of  the  iirogram  will  permit  us  to 
see  to  it  that  a  far  greater  niunber  of  elderly 
will  be  served  wit  a  a  minimiun  of  frustra- 
tion and  moral  cutcry  on  their  part.  (2) 
Perhaps  most  important,  the  dividends  that 
are  returned  on  our  Investment  far  exceed 
our  expectations.  While  I  do  not  attempt 
to  disparage  othei  socIeU  programs,  I  chal- 
lenge reliable  spokesmen  for  other  programs 
to  demonstrate  ths  t  their  programs  have  had 
as  great  a  success  as  ours  in  so  short  a 
time.  Title  VII  In  effect  Is  a  program  with- 
out waste.  Our  success  has  been  remarkable 
yet  our  needs  havi>  never  been  as  great. 

I  commend  all  the  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Seiu  te  for  their  support  of 
this  bill  and  most  particularly  Senator 
Eagleton  and  all  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  his  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, for  the  amendment  to  title  m  of  the 
Older  American^  Act.  This  amendment 
provides  an  authorization  of  $35  million 
for  fiscal  year  1^75  for  a  new  transpor- 
tation program  in  conjunction  with  the 
title  vn  nutrition  projects.  This  will 
mean  that  the  State  of  Florida  will  re- 
ceive an  additiontJ  $1,645,000  to  help  pro- 
vide urgently  needed  transportation  to 
the  congregate  meal  sites. 

The  new  authorizations  under  title 
vn  will  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the 
percent  distribution  of  the  60-plus  pop- 
ulation In  each  State.  The  State  of  Flor- 
ida received  $4,7^4,547  for  the  first  year; 
and  this  bill  wiUJ  provide  $7,056,820,  $9,- 
409,094,  and  $11,761,000  for  fiscal  years 
1975,  1976,  and  1977  respectively.  If  the 
older  American  population  continues  to 
grow  at  the  rate  It  has  been  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  it  will  piean  even  larger  grants 
will  be  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  this 
legislation  will  ^on  be  given  final  ap- 
proval by  the  Cbngress  and  the  Presi- 
dent so  that  implementation  of  the  ex- 
panded program  may  immediately  pro- 
ceed under  the  <|apable  direction  of  Dr. 
Arthur  S.  Flemmlng,  Commissioner  on 
Aging.  1 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
LIVESTOCK  "BAIL  OUT"  BILL 

(Mr.  VANIK  alked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addre$s  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlts  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  I^r.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  other  body  pkssed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide unlimited  Grovernment-guaranteed 
loans  to  livestock  and  poultry  producers 
during  the  next  [12  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  J  most  of  the  livestock 
producers'  problems  were  created  by 
their  own  greed  of  last  year,  their  own 
boycott  of  the  market,  and  the  fact  that 
the  American  consumer  has  subsequently 
turned  to  other  [types  of  cheaper  food. 
Now  these  producers — who  last  year 
wanted  a  free  ma  rket  and  the  high  prices 
that  go  with  it- -want  protection — and 
support — as  muc|i  as  3350,000  per  farmer 
or  rancher. 

This  Is  disgriceful 
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legislation.  The 


loans  may  be  used  to  support  the  cattle 
producers  while  they  institute  a  new 
boycott.  The  loans  will  maintain  over- 
production. The  loans  will  benefit  a  huge 
number  of  city  doctors  and  lawyers  who 
have  over-invested  in  feedlot  operations 
for  tax  shelter  and  tax  avoidance  pur- 
poses. Some  producers  may  use  the  loans 
to  up-grade  their  operations  and  provide 
for  future  expansion — and  future  cycles 
of  high  and  low  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  market  is  correcting 
itself— just  like  Adam  Smith's  theories 
said  it  would.  As  of  June  13,  Department 
of  Agriculture  figmes  show  cattle  on  feed 
down  16  percent  from  a  year  ago.  New 
cattle  placed  on  feed  are  down  40  percent 
from  a  year  ago.  The  oversupply  will  soon 
be  gone  and  the  beef  producers  will  be 
receiving  higher  prices. 

The  legislation  in  its  present  form  is 
designed  to  bail  out  the  feedlot  operators 
rather  than  the  cattlemen.  The  feedlot 
operators  enjoy  the  speculation  of  high 
profits  during  market  shortages  and  seek 
to  be  rescued  when  the  tables  are  turned. 

If  this  legislation  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  intend 
to  offer  the  following  amendments: 

First,  no  loan  may  be  made  to  any  beef 
producer  supported  by  a  tax  shelter  syn- 
dicate or  general-limited  partnership 
operation; 

Second,  loans  should  be  limited  to  fam- 
ily farmers  and  ranchers— and  loans 
should  be  limited  in  size  to  850,000  or 
$100,000;  and 

Third,  no  loan  should  be  guaranteed 
to  provide  for  any  expansion  of  opera- 
tions or  facilities. 

In  its  present  form,  this  type  of  bail 
out  legislation  is  a  rip-ofif  of  the  con- 
sumer and  of  the  taxpayer — one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  special  interest  bills 
ever  to  come  before  the  Congress. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP 
MOVES  TO  INSURE  U.S.  FULFILL- 
MENT OF  ITS  IMPORTANT  TREATY 
OBLIGATIONS  WITH  CANADA  TO 
CLEAN  UP  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  today  to  help  insure  U.S. 
fulfillment  of  its  important  treaty 
obligations  with  Canada  to  clean  up  the 
Great  Lakes  and  to  stop  their  pollution. 

My  bill— which  is,  I  believe,  the  first  of 
its  type — would  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
additional  funds  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  badly  needed  sewage  treat- 
ment works  specifically  related  to  the 
cleanup  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  further- 
ance of  our  treaty  obligations. 

When  it  became  obvious  last  winter 
that  the  United  States  appeared  to  be 
weakening  its  commitment  with  Canada 
to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes,  I  called 
upon  the  President,  specifically  request- 
ing the  creation  of  a  new,  separate,  addi- 
tional fund  from  which  to  honor  our  pol- 
lution control  agreements. 
CXX 1328— Part  16 


As  a  result  of  the  poorly  conceived  ad- 
ministration decision  to  impound  ur- 
gently needed  water  pollution  control 
funds,  and  as  a  result  of  an  ill-timed 
decision  by  the  Congress  to  relieve  any 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  En- 
vironmental Protection  Administrator  to 
require  States  along  the  Great  Lakes 
to  consider  U.S.  treaty  obUgations  in 
their  own  priority  planning,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  cleanup  of  the  Great  Lakes 
is  in  trouble. 

I  think  this  administration  has  made 
commendable  strides  in  the  area  of  pol- 
lution control.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  very  able  administrators  of 
these  particular  programs  for  those  suc- 
cessful efforts.  The  commitment  of  Rus- 
sell Train,  the  EPA  Administrator,  and 
his  regional  administrators,  like  Jerry 
Hanssler  in  region  II,  to  restoring  the 
quality  of  our  environment  is  particularly 
commendable.  But,  in  this  particular 
matter — the  cleanup  of  the  Great 
Lakes — I  think  the  administration— 
principaUy  OMB— has  actually  contrib- 
uted to  the  United  States  slipping  far 
behind  schedule.  This  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  re- 
count for  a  moment  how  hard  it  has  been 
for  those  committed  to  a  cleanup  of  the 
Great  Lakes — like  myself — to  keep  this 
program  on  track. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have 
cooperated  for  a  number  of  years  on 
many  problems  associated  with  the  Great 
Lakes — pollution,  year-roimd  shipping 
season,  conservation  and  wildlife  pro- 
tection, fisheries  development. 

On  April  15,  1972,  after  years  of  nego- 
tiation, President  Nixon  signed  an  agree- 
ment in  Ottawa  with  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister,  providing  for  greatly  in- 
creased American-Canadian  coopera- 
tion in  improving  the  water  quaUty  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

How  has  this  commitment  been  hon- 
ored? 

As  of  now,  Canada  is  projected  to  serve 
98  percent  of  its  population  along  the 
Great  Lakes  with  adequate  water  treat- 
ment by  1975,  while  the  United  States 
will  only  be  able  to  serve  58  percent  of 
its  population  along  the  Lakes  with  ade- 
quate treatment  by  that  date.  Thus,  the 
United  States  is  far  behind  its  commit- 
ment, while  Canada  has  almost  totally 
made  its. 

In  1972  I  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  strongly  urging 
the  appropriation  of  $100  million  to  ade- 
quately fund  the  new,  cooperative  pro- 
gram. Those  funds  were  provided  by  the 
Congress — specifically  allowing  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency— 
EPA— to  fund  9  or  10  selected  storm  and 
combined  sewer  projects  along  the  lakes 
in  order  to  study  the  cost-benefits  of  the 
various  systems.  Inasmuch  as  EPA  did 
not  at  that  time  yet  have  the  specific 
statutory  authority  to  fund  the  construc- 
tion of  storm  and  combined  sewers  of  this 
nature,  the  Congress  directed  that  $100 
million  in  water  and  sewer  fimds  pre- 
viously appropriated  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  arbitrarily  frozen  by  the  Office 
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used  to  fund  the  program. 

The  Congress  then  followed  up  that 
action  by  passing  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendment  of  1972, 
providing  authority  in  section  211  there- 
of to  fund  the  9  to  10  special  projects. 

Yet,  funds  were  still  not  released  by 
OMB. 

On  April  10.  1973,  therefore,  I  again 
took  the  case  for  the  construction  of 
these  projects  to  the  Agriculture-En- 
vironmental-Consumer Protection  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. In  that  testimony  I  stated: 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  support  of  this 
vital  Great  Lakes  cleanup  program  and 
strongly  urge  the  Committee  recommend  ap- 
propriations for  these  programs  at  at  least 
the  level  requested  by  EPA.  To  many,  the 
Great  Lakes  stand  as  a  symbol  of  man's  deg- 
radation of  the  environment.  We  in  the 
Congress  have  the  opportunity  to  make  ihem 
an  outstanding  example  of  oxir  Nation's  de- 
termination to  restore  and  preserve  our 
priceless  natural  resources. 

The  committee  made  that  recommen- 
dation, and  the  Congress  passed  it.  Still 
nothing  happened— the  funds  remained 
frozen. 

At  the  urging  of  myself  and  a  number 
of  my  coUeagues  in  the  House,  the  com- 
mittee again  recommended  the  honoring 
of  this  commitment  through  the  con- 
struction of  these  projects  in  fiscal  year 
1974,  again  directing  $100  million  be 
spent.  But,  the  committee  has  not  been 
advised  that  no  use  will  be  made  of  these 
funds  during  fiscal  year  1974,  despite  a 
recent  release  of  $120  million  by  OMB 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
use  by  rural  communities  on  waste  and 
water  facihty  construction.  The  charge 
which  I  made  in  addressing  the  Associa- 
tion of  Towns  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  February  4  of  this  year— that  the  ad- 
ministration was  waffling  on  this  mat- 
ter—has been  proved  by  the  actions— 
perhaps,  better  put  as  Inactions — of  the 
administration. 

Last  week  the  House  again  insisted 
that  these  funds  be  expended.  I  was  un- 
able to  vote  on  that  measure,  because  I 
was  en  route  to  testify  in  Buffalo  in  sup- 
port of  a  crucially  needed  flood  control 
and  environmental  protection  program 
for  Cazenovia  Creek,  which  flows 
through  Erie  County  and  the  flooding  of 
which  has  brought  countless  heartaches 
to  residents  along  its  banks.  If  I  had  been 
here,  rest  assured  that  I  would  have 
spoken  for  and  voted  for  those  funds 
once  again. 

This  problem  has  not  gone  without 
public  notice.  I  quote  from  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Every  day,  85  million  gallons  of  raw  sew- 
age from  this  city  ("screened  to  remove  a  few 
liunps,"  says  a  state  environmental  official) 
pour  out  of  two  huge  pipes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  famous  waterfall  and  are  swept  into  Lake 
Ontario,  10  mUes  downstream. 

But  across  the  Niagara  River  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario,  all  of  that  Canadian  city's 
sewage — seven  million  gallons  a  day  of  it — 
is  chemically  treated,  disinfected  and  then 
used  to  help  drive  hydroelectric  generators 
at  the  falls  before  being  released  to  flow 
harmlessly  downstream. 

What  especially  irks  Canadian  officials  is 
that  by  the  end  of  1975  they'll  have  kept  their 
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part  ot  tbe  bargain  and  all  of  their  municipal 
sewage  projects  will  be  In  operation,  while 
many  U.S.  plants  will  be  still  under  construc- 
tion. That,  one  Canadian  environmental  offi- 
cial says  will  be  "like  mixing  a  glass  of  clean 
water  with  a  glass  of  dirty  water.  You  end  up 
with  dirty  water." 

That  dramatic  contrast,  both  Canadian  and 
U.S.  environmental  officials  agree,  illustrates 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  followed  through  on  a  Joint 
Great  Lakes  clean-up  agreement  signed  with 
much  fanfare  by  President  Nixon  and  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  in  AprU  1972. 

Under  the  agreement  the  two  countries 
committed  themselves  to  having  municipal 
sewage  treatment  plants  for  all  major  cities 
on  the.  five  Great  Lakes  completed  or  under 
way  by  the  end  of  1975.  And  they  pledged 
to  cut  all  Great  Lakes  pollution,  whether 
from  municipal,  industrial,  agricultural  or 
other  sources,  in  half  by  1977. 

But  the  U.S.,  it  now  appears.  Is  lagging 
badly. 

To  this,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
has  added: 

Right  from  the  outset  the  Canadians  moved 
aggressively  forward  on  the  project.  By  early 
this  year,  they  had  built  or  modified  some  34 
treatment  faculties — including  16  new  ones. 

All  told,  It  is  estimated  that  roughly  75 
percent  of  all  Canadian  project  funds  have 
been  met,  in  some  cases  with  dramatic  re- 
sults, as  treatment  plants  have  eliminated  or 
sharply  reduced  the  flow  of  pollutants  into 
the  lakes. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  meanwhile,  the  program 
has  been  slowed  by  a  wide  range  of  problems, 
from  administrative  snafus  to  red  tape  to 
laxness  by  municipal  officials  In  aggressively 
going  after  available  federal  funds  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  Canadian  officials,  to  im- 
poundment by  Mr.  Nixon  of  federal  water- 
pollution-control  funds. 

The  Bufifalo  Courier-Express,  which 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  urging  a 
cleanup  of  the  Great  Lakes  for  years — 
and  is  to  be  commended  by  all  of  us  for 
that  leadership,  brought  this  point  home 
to  our  attention  on  Jime  13.  That  edi- 
torial brought  to  our  attention  not  only 
the  latest  report  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission's  Water  Quality  Board 
on  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  sufficiently  honor  our  commitments, 
but  also  on  how  delays  in  water-manage- 
ment projects  along  the  Great  Lakes  con- 
tribute to  a  worsening  of  the  problem. 
This  excellent  editorial  follows: 

IJC's  Familiar  Thime  on  Lakzs 
The  latest  report  from  the  International 
Joint  Commission's  Water  Quality  Board 
came  down  on  an  old  and  valid  theme:  The 
federal  government  in  Washington  Is  not 
moving  fast  enough  or  with  sufficient  com- 
mitment to  meet  the  1975  deadline  terms  of 
the  Great  Lakes  cleanup  act  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  Prime  Minister  Trudeau. 

We  certainly  agree  (as  we  have  previously) 
with  the  IJC's  stress  on  release  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  but  which  have  been 
partly  withheld  by  the  White  House.  Con- 
gress voted  $ll-btlllon  but  President  Nixon 
and  his  Budget  Office  have  "Impounded"  $6- 
biiuon  of  that.  Although  there  has  been  some 
sign  of  movement  on  this  general  issue — 
Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  recently  agreed 
to  "unfreeze"  »120-mUllon  for  use  by  rural 
communities  on  waste  and  water  facilities 
under  a  program  not  directly  related  to  the 
•  U-biUlon  1972  clean-waters  program  ap- 
proved by  Congress — it  remains  entirely  un- 
fathomable why  the  White  House  continues 
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to  balk  full  implen  entatlon  of  the  accord 
it  signed  with  Cana(  a. 

Because  run-off  y  ater  (carrying  pesticide 
residues,  for  one  thl  ng)  is  one  of  the  unre- 
solved problems  In  ;he  lakes,  we  also  were 
pleased  that  the  H{)use  last  week  voted  a 
variety  of  funds  for  tVestern  New  York  flood- 
control  and  water-DiRnagement  projects,  and 
we  hope  the  Senate  will  soon  follow.  These 
Included  $275,000  ff>r  work  In  the  Buffalo 
River  drainage  area!  and  $135,000  covering 
planning  of  the  1  Ulcott  Creek  diversion 
channel.  Along  wit  i  Rep.  Jack  Kemp,  R- 
Hambiurg,  we  find  it  distressing  that  the 
state  appears  to  be  dragging  its  feet  on  Its 
share  of  the  latter  p  roject's  cost. 

We've  recently  ndted  various  reports  of 
gains  made  in  the  fl  ght  to  reverse  pollution 
of  Lakes  Erie  and  0  ntario  and  we  find  that 
very  encouraging,  of  course.  Yet  It's  a  monu- 
mental task.  All  the  lakes  have  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  u  common,  interrelated 
problem  requiring  ;reatment  on  a  group- 
therapy  basis.  When  a,  court  permits  a  firm  to 
continue  dumping  pollutants  into  Lake  Su- 
perior, for  instance,  communities  along  all 
the  other  lakes  evem  ually  will  be  affected  to 
some  degree  or  other  Progress  seems  to  come 
one  small  step  at  a  i  Ime;  we  urge  our  repre- 
sentatives to  keep  u^  the  good  work  and  the 
pressure  to  get  aU  i  the  duly-voted  money 
flowing  freely  to  the^  badly-needed  projects. 


What  these  obsei'vations 
in  my  opinion,  is 
too  much  talk  on 
too  little  action. 


boil  down  to, 
khowing  that  there  is 
trie  American  side  and 


tas 


Something  else 
thing  to  specifically 
separate  funding 
direction  and  intett 
Congress — to  hono  • 
My  bill  would  do  it  is. 


If  the  concern 


Lakes  draws  f  imds 


to  be  done — some- 
provide  EPA  with 
authority — and  clear 
on  the  part  of  the 
these  commitments. 


is  that  a  particular 


treaty  obligation  t  >  clean  up  the  Great 


away  from  the  rest  of 


the  coimtry  or  this  remainder  of  those 
areas  not  emptying 


.  .  _  into  the  Great  Lakes 
but  yet  being  in  Gr^at  Lakes  States,  then 
let  us  maintain  th^  integrity  of  the  gen- 
-  the  same  time,  estab- 
lish a  new  fimding  source  for  honoring 
our  international  pollution  control  agree- 
ments— with  Canada  or  any  other  na- 
tion. My  bill  would  Ho  this. 

The  bUl  speciflcklly  provides  that  in 
addition  to  other  lunds  now  being  pro- 
vided, the  EPA  Administrator  may  make 
grants  from  these  new  funds  to  any 
State,  municipality ,  or  intermunicipal  or 
interstate  agency  f  )r  the  construction  of 
publicly  owned  trej  tment  works  which — 
as  determined  un  ier  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Aiministrator — are  re- 
quired for  compliance  with  any  water 
pollution  control  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  any  other  nation.  Fed- 
eral participation  in  these  projects — 
since  they  are  constructed  in  further- 
ance of  a  Federal  treaty  obligation- 
would  be  100  perce  it  of  the  costs  of  con- 


struction. 

The  bill  would 
funds  which  the 
authorized — but  w 
pended — for  the 
million  per  fiscal 

The  full  text  of 

H.R 


lUthorize  the  level  of 

:;ongress  has  already 

1  lich  have  not  been  ex- 

p4st  3  fiscal  years— $100 


y(  ar. 


Be  it  enacted  by 
Representatives    of 


the  bill  follows: 
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i  ie  Senate  and  House  of 
the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress 
of  the  Federal  Watei 
is  amended  by 
following  new  sectior 


"Sec.  205A.   (a)   In 
der  section  201(g)  (l|) 
under  section  205, 
make  grants  from 
appropriated  under 
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( issemliled.  That  title  n 

I  Pollution  Control  Act 

Inserting  after  section  205  the 


INTERNATIONAL      >OLLUnON    CONTROL 
ACRE  EMENT 


addition  to  grants  un- 

)    from  funds  allotted 

the  Administrator  may 

finds  authorized  to  be 

subsection    (c)    of  this 


section  to  any  State,[munlclpallty,  or  inter- 
municipal or  mterstate  agency  for  the  con- 
struction of  publicly  bwned  treatment  works 
which  (as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Admlhlstrator)  are  required 
for  compliance  with  Miy  water  pollution  con- 
trol agreement  betwfeen  the  Umted  States 
and  any  other  natlonJ 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  202(a),  the 
amount  of  any  grant  Ifor  the  construction  of 
any  treatment  works  taiade  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  such  treatment 
works. 

"(c)  There  Is  autl^orized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  subjection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $f  00 ,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  of  the|  authority  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section}  203(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "allotted  to  the 


State  under  section 
under  section  205A(a 
to  be  appropriated 
(b)   Section  204(a) 


105"  the  following:  "or 
from  funds  authorized 
ider  section  205A(c)". 
if  such  Act  is  amended 


by  Inserting  after  "under  section  201(g)  (i) 
the  following:   "or  u^der  section  205A(a)", 


(c)  Section  204 (b 
amended  by  insertin 
201(g)(1)"  the  folio 
205A(a)". 

(d)  Section  207  of 


(1)     of    such    Act    Is 
after  "under  section 
flng:  "or  under  section 

uch  Act  is  amended  by 


inserting  after  "other  than  sections"  the  fol- 
lowing: "205A.".  ' 


Mr.  Speaker,  it 
determined  effort 
Public  Works  and  bi 
ate  to  guarantee  nol 


going  to  require  a 
the  Committee  on 
the  House  and  Sen- 
only  the  passage  of 


this  legislation  but!  its  implementation. 

The  same  attitud4  which  has  pervaded 
this  matter  to  date  will  most  probably 
characterize  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

On  AprU  29— nefcu-ly  2  full  months 
ago — I  inquired  in  writing  of  EPA  as  to 
its  attitude  on  the  b^ll  which  I  introduced 
today  and  as  to  the  estimated  cost  of 


totaUy  honoring  oui 


fault  of  EPA's,  but 


treaty  commitment. 


As  of  this  date,  I  1:  ave  not  heard  word 
one — written  or  oraf — from  EPA  on  this 
matter. 

I  cannot  help  bui  feel  that  this  is  no 


rather  is  a  problem 


arising  from  the  a(  ministrative  policies 
foisted  upon  the  ag(  ncy  by  OMB. 

I  use  this  opportunity  to  request  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Public  Works 


nesota,  that  he  ins  st  that  EPA  provide 
its  independent  vi(ws  on  this  bill  and 
provide  the  Congress  with  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  projected  costs  of  honor- 
ing our  treaty  obligs  tions. 


I  think  the  caus0 
control  on  the  Grea 


of  water  pollution 
.  Lakes  and  through- 


which  is  chaired  by 


Mr.  Blatnk  of  Min- 


out  the  Nation  wobid  be  promoted  by 
holding  public  hear:  ags  on  this  bill  at  the 
earliest  possible  dat ;. 

I  call  upon  my  (oUeagues — especially 
those  who  are  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence   of    Great    Likes    Congressmen— 
the  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Public  Works.  Mr.  Blat- 
NiK— to  join  with  me  in  seeking  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 


A  BILL  TO  DELAY  REDUCTION  IN 
THE  COST-OF-LIVING  ALLOW- 
ANCES FOR  THE  MILITARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
provide  a  delay  of  at  least  30  days  before 
any  reduction  in  the  cost-of-living  al- 
lowance (COLA),  directed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  would  become  effective. 
Recently,  all  members  of  the  military 
forces  serving  in  Alaska  received  a  drastic 
cut  in  the  COLA.  The  announcement  was 
made  on  March  28,  and  became  effective 
the  beginning  of  the  next  pay  period, 
which  was  2  days  later. 

This  decrease  in  monthly  revenue  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  from  $37.50  to 
S86  per  month,  per  family  serving  within 
tbe  Alaska  command. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  not  only  with 
the  COLA  reduction  itself,  coming  at  a 
time  when  prices  in  Alaska  are  escalating 
rapidly,  but  because  of  the  tremendous 
impact  felt  by  these  families  when  their 
incomes  were  greatly  reduced  with  only 
2  days'  notice. 

Thousands  of  families,  many  with 
children  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house,  had 
no  time  to  plan  ahead  for  this  decrease  in 
income.  Letters  are  pouring  into  my  office 
daily  relating  the  hardships  these  mili- 
tary members  and  dependents  are  expe- 
riencing. Many  of  the  lower  ranking 
servicemen  relied  heavily  upon  the  cost- 
of-living  allowance  to  provide  assistance 
with  apartment  rental,  utility  fees,  and 
other  essential  living  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment  does  not 
alter  the  basis  used  for  determining  cost- 
of-living  allowances.   It   will,   however, 
provide  for  a  period  of  time  whereby 
military  members  can   adjust  for   the 
lowering  of  their  monthly  income. 
The  amendment  follows : 
H.R.  15605 
A  bill  to  amend  section  405  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  delay  for  a  period  of  at 
least  30  days  the  effective  date  of  any  re- 
duction   in    the    cost-of-living    allowance 
authorized    by    the    Secretary    concerned 
under  such  section  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  serving  at  certain  duty 
stations  outside  the  United  States  or  in 
Alaska  or  Hawaii 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 405  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
loUowlng:  "Whenever  the  per  diem  allow- 
ance for  any  location  outside  the  United 
States  or  in  Alaska  or  HawaU  Is  reduced,  such 
reduction  may  not  become  effective  in  the 
case  of  any  member  entitled  to  such  allow- 
ance on  the  day  preceding  the  day  on  which 
such  amendment  is  made  until  the  beginning 
w  the  first  pay  period  following  the  expira- 
tion of  at  least  30  days  after  the  Secretary 
concerned  has  announced  the  new  reduced 
allowance." 


FEARS  OP  MOSCOW  SUMMIT 
CONTINUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
.»  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  'Mr.  Blackbukn) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  I  commented  regarding  my 
concern  that  President  Nixon's  forth- 
coming Moscow  visit  could  result  in  a 
further  Soviet  nuclear  arms  advantage 
over  the  United  States. 

I  noted  that  signs  point  increasingly 
to  the  possibility  that  the  President  will 
be  forced  to  grant  the  Kremlin  conces- 
sions on  the  order  of  those  associated 
with  SALT  I.  As  I  noted,  that  agreement 
contained  several  dangerous  flaws  by 
conceding  U.S.  ballistic  missile  superior- 
ity to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  SALT  I  agreement  was  negotiated 
at  a  time  when  President  Nixon  was  rid- 
ing the  crest  of  popularity  at  home — a 
wave  which  he  does  not  obtain  today. 

The  questionable  "benefits"  which  our 
country  has  derived  from  SALT  I  negoti- 
ations creates  considerable  uneasiness  in 
consideration  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  any  agreement  which  might 
be  termed  "SALT  H." 

Quite  obviously,  a  continuation  of 
trends  set  by  SALT  I  is  not  the  sort  of 
agreement  which  our  national  security 
can  afford.  This  concern  is  not  peculiar 
to  me.  Mr.  Paul  Nitze  made  this  quite 
clear  in  his  recent  resignation  as  a  U.S. 
strategic  arms  negotiator. 

In  an  interview  telecast  on  CBS  last 
evening,  Alexander  Solzhenitssm,  Rus- 
sia's recently-exiled  Nobel  Prize-wixuiing 
author,  told  newsman  Walter  Cronkite, 
bluntly  enough : 

Never  before  has  an  American  President 
been  in  so  weakened  a  position. 

EarUer,  yesterday,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  a  lead  editorial,  "On  to  the 
Summit,"  voiced  similar  concern.  In  this 
expression,  which  I  now  insert  into  the 
Record,  this  respected  publication  re- 
flected great  fear  that,  spurred  by  the 
problems  of  Watergate,  Mr.  Nixon  may 
dash  into  a  Moscow  summit  and  fall  into 
a  "trap"  which  is  "likely  to  be  the  most 
expensive  Watergate  of  all." 

Quite  obviously,  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
this  happen;  our  Nation  could  ill  afford 
it.  It  is  hoped  that,  perhaps,  one  way  to 
contribute  to  its  not  hapening  is  to  at- 
tempt to  warn  of  it  before  the  mission 
to  Moscow  begins. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom   the   Wall   Street   Journal,   June   24, 
1974) 
On  to  the  Summit 
With  scarcely  time  in  Washington  to  catch 
a  breath  after  his  Middle  Eastern  trip.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  takes  off  for  the  NATO  meeting 
tomorrow  and  the  Moscow  summit  starting 
Thursday.   Inevitably   the   results   of   these 
meetings    wUl    be    read    in    the    context    of 
Watergate  at  home. 

The  complaint  about  Watergate  diplomacy 
can  perhaps  be  overdone,  but  we  do  con- 
fess to  certain  trepidations  about  the  forth- 
coming summit.  We  beUeve  that  Richard 
M.  Nixon  is  a  patriot  who  would  not  seU  out 
American  interests  for  personal  motives.  But 
we  also  believe  that  even  without  Watergate 


Mr.  Nixon  brought  home  a  terrible  strategic 
arms  agreement  from  his  last  visit  to  Mos- 
cow. We  worry  that  Watergate  will  intensify 
an  underyllng  disposition  to  take  risks  to- 
day for  detente  tamorro'.v.  warping  Mr.  Nix- 
on's view  of  where  the  American  taterest  lies. 

The  fact  Is  that  no  worthwhile  arms  agree- 
ment is  currently  within  reach.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  this  conclusion  as  well  as  Water- 
gate lies  behind  the  resignation  from  the 
SALT  delegation  of  Paul  Nitze,  the  hard- 
eyed  realist  of  the  American  team.  (Senators 
Goldwater  and  Thurmond  recently  blocked 
Mr.  Nitze's  appointment  to  a  Pentagon  posr 
because  of  his  long-standing  liberal-Demo- 
cratic connections,  proving  once  again  that 
American  conservatives  don't  know  who  their 
true  friends  are.) 

At  one  time  talk  of  an  agreement  centeretl 
on  a  "quick  fix"  limit  on  multiple  warheads, 
or  in  other  words  on  limiting  American  ad- 
vantages without  compensating  concessions 
on  Soviet  advantages.  More  recently  it  has 
swung  to  a  "threshold  test  ban"  on  nuclear 
weapons.  This  would  not  be  a  good  treaty 
because  of  policing  difficulties,  and  because 
the  history  of  the  atmospheric  test  ban 
shows  that  American  testers  take  such 
treaties  far  more  seriously  than  do  Soviet 
testers.  Yet  if  designed  to  be  meaningless,  a 
threshold  test  ban  could  be  a  cheap  enough 
price  to  pay  for  detente  atmospherics,  which 
presumably  are  worth  something.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  danger  in  atmospherics 
that  fogs  basic  Issues. 

The  reason  a  more  solid  agreement  Is  not 
within  sight  is  that  the  Soviets  simply  do  not 
see  arms  negotiations  the  way  Americans  do. 
Our  negotiators  try  to  conceive  agreements 
from  which  both  parties  can  benefit.  The  So- 
viets see  the  negotiations  as  a  "zero-sum 
game."  In  which  a  gain  for  one  partv  is  by 
definition  a  loss  for  the  other.  Given  such 
adversaries,  the  U.S.  wUl  prolwbly  not  be 
able  to  get  a  solid  agreement  untu  It  demon- 
strates that  it  has  the  political  will  to  offset 
Soviet  arms  advances,  that  Is,  the  will  to 
spend     more  for  defense. 

What  matters  is  not  only  or  even  prlmarUy 
Soviet  perceptions  of  American  jwlltical  wiU; 
it  is  Mr.  Nixon's  perception  of  American  po- 
litical will.  The  reason  he  accepted  such  a 
poor  bargain  in  SALT-I  was  that  past  ad- 
ministrations and  past  Congresses  had  not 
kept  pace  with  Soviet  advances,  and  he  did 
not  believe  he  could  persuade  current  or 
future  Congresses  to  do  so  either.  But  since 
then  the  situation  in  Congress  has  changed 
dramatlcaUy.  With  a  hard  look  at  SALT-I. 
with  Solzhenltsyn,  the  Middle  East  war  and 
brilliant  political  maneuvering  by  Senator 
Jackson,  a  different  attitude  toward  the  Rus- 
sians now  prevails  on  Capitol  HUl.  It  is  no 
accident  that  the  defense  budget  has  just 
sailed  through  unscratched. 

What  worries  us  is  that  Watergate  may 
prevent  Mr.  Nixon  from  recognizing  this  fun- 
damental change.  He  is  after  aU  more  cut  off 
from  Congress  than  ever  before,  and  has 
good  reason  to  feel  himself  besieged.  Ii  you 
Imagine  that  rightly  or  wrongly  in  his  pri- 
vate mind  he  considers  himself  Innocent  in 
Watergate,  it's  easy  to  also  imagine  an  at- 
titude that  Congress,  the  press  and  even  the 
American  people  are  essentlaUy  feckless.  And 
of  course,  a  major  psychological  prop  would 
be  that  as  President  of  the  United  States  he 
is  the  only  person  In  the  world  who  can  bar- 
gain on  equal  terms  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 

Our  fear  is  that  In  Mr.  Nixon's  mind  this 
will  add  up  to  a  feeling  that  no  matter  how 
bad  an  agreement  he  gets  it  wlU  be  better 
than  the  one  the  next  President  could  get. 
This  would  be  a  fundamental  misreading  of 
the  American  mood  at  the  moment,  and  if 
the  President  does  fall  into  thU  trap  It  Is 
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likely  to  be  the  most  expensive  Watergate 
price  ot  all. 


STRIP  MINE  CONTROL  NEEDED  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prenous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Talcott>  is 
recogr.ized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coal 
liidustry  these  days  is  like  a  somewhat 
frumpy  middle-aged  ballerina  rushed  out 
-of  semiretirement  to  fill  an  unantici- 
pated gap  in  a  show  that  must  go  on. 
Suddenly  the  old  girl  is  back  in  demand. 
During  the  next  10  years  we  will  have 
to  doubl3  or  treble  our  production  of 
coal,  according  to  an  increasing  number 
of  experts  in  the  field  of  energy. 

It  is  hard  lo  think  of  any  industrial 
activity  in  this  Nation  with  a  worse 
Image  for  the  destruction  of  our  natural 
heritage  than  the  surface  mining  of  coal. 
But  it  is  now  economically  feasible  to 
strip  mine  coal,  and  mend  the  land  after- 
ward, even  in  steeply  sloping  terrain. 
The  time  has  clearly  come  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  pass  into 
law  new  and  strong  regulations  which 
will  allow  mining  to  proceed,  but  under 
rules  v.-h:ch  will  safeguard  our  priceless 
natural  heritage.  If  we  do  not  meet  our 
responsibilities  to  the  American  people 
we  will  assure  creation  of  new  badlands 
on  a  scale  never  before  contemplated. 

Coalmen  invoke  the  energy  crisis  as 
an  argument  against  careful  reclama- 
tion, even  though  higher  fuel  prices 
brought  about  by  scarcity  will  amply 
cover  reclamation  co;:ts. 

They  have  attempted  to  claim  that  the 
problem  is  one  of  past  production,  but 
anyone  who  has  driven  through,  or  even 
flown  over.  States  with  weak  reclama- 
tion laws — and  that  is  most  coal  mining 
States — knows  that  thousands  of  acrcb 
are  being  ruined  right  now. 

Soon  the  bill  written  by  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  will  reach  the  floor  for 
consideration.  A  similar  measure  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate.  The  heart  of 
both  of  these  bills  is  the  reasonable  re- 
quirement that  after  the  coal  is  removed 
the  land  must  be  returned  to  its  "ap- 
proximate original  contour."  This  rule  is 
patterned  after  the  regulations  in  effect 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  country's 
toughest  reclamation  law  has  not  pre- 
vented sizable  increases  in  strip  mining 
production. 

At  least  a  fifth,  and  possibly  as  much 
as  a  third,  of  our  best  coal  deposits  lie 
within  100  feet  or  so  of  the  surface.  This 
is  within  reach  of  the  machines  which 
can  remove  the  dirt  and  rock  "over- 
burden" to  expose  the  seam  of  coal.  Strip 
mining  has  grown  rapidly,  its  share  of 
coal  production  having  grown  from  31 
percent  in  1960  to  nearly  50  percent  in 
1973.  This  growth  Is  continuing  because 
surface  mines  can  be  opened  faster  than 
deep  mines.  They  have  a  history  of  fewer 
labor  problems,  and  are  generally  much 
safer.  Surface  mining  can  economically 
remove  80  to  90  percent  of  the  coal  while 
in  underground  mines  as  much  as  50 
percent  Is  left  behind  to  prevent  cave- 
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West  Virginia,  a  major  coal  producer, 
has  enacted  its  o^  n  reclamation  act.  One 
of  the  executives  3f  a  West  Virginia  coal 
mining  firm  producing  over  1.5  million 
tons  of  coal  a  yea**  recently  said  that  the 
necessity  of  restoring  the  land  contour 
behind  his  minim  operations  have  raised 
his  costs  by  aboi^  60  percent.  Neverthe- 
which  are  about  the 
for  surface  mining,  are 
those  of  undergroimd 
mining.  In  today's  market  his  company 
can  make  a  satisfactory  profit  on  the 
coal. 
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needs,  and  that  is  why 
companies  are  njw  looking  west  of  the 
Mississippi  for  c  )al  to  strip.  Ever  since 

Clark    Expedition    the 
Northern  Great  plains  have  been  known 
to  contain  prodigious  amoimts  of  coal. 
What  geologls  s  refer  to  as  the  Port 
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extending  over  North 
and  Wyoming,  is  the 
depJDSit  of  fossil  fuel.  It 
a  trillion  tons  of  coal 
stijippable  reserves  alone, 
billion  tons,  greatly 
oil  reserves  of  Saudi 
cjontent. 
ign4re  our  energy  needs, 
domestic  energy  re- 
cahnot,  and  we  must  not 
insure  that  we  restore 
mine  the  resources  be- 
\^orking  to  see  that  this 
is    passed   over- 
House. 


VETERANS  EDI  CATION  BENEFITS 


pro  tempore.  Under  a 
the  House,  the  gen- 
Massachusetts    (Mrs. 


Heckler)  is  recogaized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  approximately  1  month  ago,  I 
rose  in  this  Chamber  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues to  the  urg(  nt  need  to  pass  an  ex- 
tension of  eligibility  for  veterans  educa- 
tion benefits  imdfer  the  GI  bill.  What 
finally  was  enacte  i  was  a  30-day  exten- 
sion of  the  eligibil  ty  to  allow  the  House 
and  Senate  to  woi  Ic  out  their  differences 
on  a  comprehensive  reform  of  veteran 
education  progran  s. 

Now,  1  month  li  iter,  I  can  report  that 
some  progress  haf  been  made  in  pass- 
legislation.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  Senate  has  finally  passed  its 
version  of  this  legislation.  Late  last  week, 
staff  members  from  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Veterans  Cominitteec  net  to  work  out 
compromises  on  al  number  of  minor  dif- 
ferences between  ithe  two  bills. 

Now.  the  House  inust  act.  It  is  up  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Com- 
mittee to  formalist  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate,  io  that  we  can  resolve 
our  differences  without  any  further  de- 
lay. I  call  on  the  chairman  to  make 
such  a  request,  and  I  urge  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  s  lare  my  concern  for 
veterans  to  join  me  in  asking  for  a 
conference. 

Unfortunately  for  the  veterans  In 
school,  the  House  find  Senate  are  still  far 
apart,  and  it  ms.y  take  more  than  a 
couple  of  days  to  come  up  with  a  bill 
that  adequately  n  leets  the  real  needs  of 
the  yoimg  vetera;i  who  must  bear  the 
tremendous  finannal  burden  of  paying 
for  an  education- -an  education  that  is 
an  absolute  necessity  if  he  is  to  obtain 
a  good  job  in  toda  y's  economy. 

Thus  I  take  thii  i  time  today  to  remind 
the  House  once  ai  lain  that  the  first  pri- 
ority in  this  legislation  is  to  extend  the 
period  of  eligibility  for  2  years,  so  that 
Vietnam  era  vete-ans  can  have  enough 
time  to  finish  sctool  under  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

I  call  once  again  for  the  House  and 
Senate  to  immedi  itely  pass  a  simple  bill 
extending  the  elig  bllity  for  2  years.  This 
is  an  issue  on  whl  !h  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  no  diffi;rences,  and  the  only 
reason  why  it  has  not  been  enacted  is 
because  It  has  beiin  tied  to  the  compre- 
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hensive  bill.  I  think  it  Is  long  past  the 
time  when  this  provision  be  separated 
from  the  other  issues  and  enacted. 

One  further  issue  deserves  special  at- 
tention by  Members  of  the  House.  Sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Senate  passed  biU,  S.  2784, 
tightens  up  the  VA's  procedures  for  ap- 
proving the  participation  of  vocational 
and  career  schools  In  the  GI  bill  pro- 
grams. It  is  a  much-needed  mandate,  as 
evidenced  by  an  excellent  investigation 
by  the  Spotlight  Team  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  which  uncovered  a  shocking  lack 
of  controls,  by  the  VA  and  by  State  gov- 
ernments, of  the  quality  of  these  insti- 
tutions. The  Globe  team  showed  that  a 
pattern  of  alleged  fraud,  misrepresenta- 
tion and  deceit  has  characterized  some 
of  these  schools.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  veteran  has  been  cheated,  and 
the  VA  has  done  nothing. 

I  support  the  Senate's  provision  to  re- 
quire that  the  VA  require  evidence  of  a 
50-percent  placement  rate  of  school 
graduates  prior  to  VA  certification  of  the 
school's  participation  In  the  GI  bill.  Also, 
I  favor  giving  the  VA  access  to  the  In- 
vestigative capabilities  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  study  the  adver- 
tising practices  of  these  schools.  If  I  am 
a  conferee  on  these  bills,  I  will  support 
inclusion  of  section  204  of  the  Senate 
bill  in  the  conference  report, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  giving  our 
young  veterans  an  equal  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  education  Is  still  before  us, 
after  all  of  these  months.  The  legislative 
vehicle  to  redress  the  Inequities  is  be- 
fore us,  and  I  call  once  again  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  call  a  conference  immediately. 


THE  CURRENT  PLIGHT  OP  THE  U.S. 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRLINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  great- 
ly concerned  over  the  current  plight  of 
the  U.S.  international  airlines.  I  think 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  sound  and  healthy  air 
transportation  system  so  as  not  to  be  to- 
tally dependent  on  service  from  other 
countries.  The  best  interests  of  the 
American  public  are  well  served  by  our 
own  system  which  contributes  to  our 
labor  force,  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  an  overall  stronger  economy. 

Last  week  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  majority  whip.  Congressman  John 
McFall,  addressed  the  International 
Aviation  Club  here  in  Washington.  As 
chairman  of  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, he  is.  of  course,  particularly  well 
versed  in  transportation  matters,  and  I 
found  his  remarks  to  be  of  significant 
interest.  Congressman  McPall  clearly 
points  out  the  many  fronts  on  which  our 
international  airlines  are  being  threat- 
ened. 

I  want  to  submit  his  remarks  for  the 
information  of  all  my  colleagues  In  the 
House,  in  order  that  we  may  better  im- 


derstand  the  seriousness  of  this  situation 
and  consider  the  alternatives  currently 
being  reviewed  in  hearings  in  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  John  J.  McFau, 

TO    THE    Inter NATioN.u,    Aviation    Clxjb, 

June  18, 1974 

I'm  glad  I  am  with  you  today,  because  to- 
morrow I  will  be  on  the  House  floor  manag- 
ing the  Transportation  Appropriations  bUl 
for  1975. 

Therefore,  It  Is  very  appropriate  for  me  to 
say  again  my  brief  speaker's  prayer:  O  Lord, 
give  us  the  wisdom  to  utter  gracious  and 
tender  words  for  tomorrow,  we  may  have  to 
eat  them. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware,  our  trans- 
portation bUl  provides  about  $1.7  billion 
for  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. This  Includes  funds  for  per- 
sonnel facilities,  and  research.  Last  year,  we 
asked  FAA  to  look  at  the  future  capacity  re- 
quirements at  our  major  terminals.  We  are 
hopeful  that  this  study  wUl  soon  be  Im- 
plemented. In  our  report  this  year,  we  Indi- 
cated that  FAA  should  consult  with  the  users 
to  agree  upon  appropriate  measures  and 
translate  these  Into  action  programs.  Oiu'  bill 
also  provides  funds  for  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  CAB,  and  payments 
to  local  service  and  Alaskan  air  carriers. 

It  wUl  be  a  busy  day  tomorrow — part  of  a 
busy  week.  In  fact.  Congress  has  a  very  heavy 
schedule  ahead.  This  week  we  have  three  ap- 
propriations bills,  a  major  housing  and  urban 
development  bill  and  a  conference  report  on 
a  far-reaching  budget  tmd  Impoundment 
control  act.  Next  week  we  have  four  more 
appropriations  bills.  Including  the  big  Labor- 
HEW  bUl  that  funds  many  of  our  major  do- 
mestic  programs. 

In  the  following  weeks  our  workload  will 
Include  bills  on  windfall  profits  tax,  strip 
mining,  tax  reform,  mass  transit  assistance, 
campaign  reform,  protection  of  private  pen- 
sion rights,  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation act  extension,  and  a  82.7  biUlon  cancer 
research  extension.  National  health  insur- 
ance is  now  undergoing  hearings. 

Estimates  now  are  that  Impeachment  will 
come  to  the  floor  by  late  July  or  early  Augiist. 
So  much  press  and  public  attention  has  been 
focused  on  Impeachment  that  it  reallv  has 
obscured  the  fact  that  this  has  been  a  hard- 
working Congress. 

We  have  already  enacted  a  substantial  bodv 
of  legUlatlon  that  benefits  mUlions  of 
Americans  in  a  great  number  of  ways.  For 
example,  an  eleven  percent  social  security 
Increase  that  becomes  fully  effective  next 
month;  a  new  minimum  wage;  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  program  and  appropria- 
tions of  8620  million  for  public  services  lobs 
and  $305  million  for  youth  summer  employ- 
ment this  year.  There  are  new  school  lun'^h 
and  other  education  laws  to  help  our  chil- 
dren, a  $544  million  program  to  help  older 
Americans,  and  health  programs  to  help 
everyone.  We  have  enacted  a  number  of  I'-ws 
improving  veterans  benefits,  a  $3  billion 
crime  control  act.  malor  federal  hlghwrv  and 
mass  transit  construction  programs,  and  8600 
million  for  sewerage  construction.  In  the 
energy  field,  we  have  enacted  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  the  Alaska  pipeline 
and  the  mandatory  fuel  allocation  program. 
and  the  Hous'>  has  passed  a  deepwater  ports 
bin  and  an  Energy-  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Admlnlstr<itlon  to  be  built  arotind  the 
Atomic  Energv  Commission. 

It  is  just  not  correct  to  say  that  this  Con- 
gress is  sitting  aroimd  waiting  for  impeach- 
ment. One  committee  has  been  working  very 
hard  and  very  conscientiously  on  that  mat- 
ter. Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  House  has 
carried  on  with  the  business  of  the  people, 
and  the  record  .shows  that. 


The  fact  that  we  have  an  International 
Aviation  Club  which  brings  together  men 
and  women  who  represent  so  many  of  the 
world's  airlines,  as  well  a-s  air  attaches  from 
so  many  embassies.  Is  testimony  to  the  suc- 
cess achieved  in  fostering  International  avia- 
tion growth.  Many  of  the  world's  airlines 
achieved  substantial  economic  strength  as 
the  result  of  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
serve  the  U.S.-orlgln  market;  the  richest 
air  market  In  the  world. 

Some  now  view  this  country's  policies 
toward  International  aviation  as  too  success- 
ful, in  the  sense  of  producing  a  saturation 
of  international  airlines  flying  to  and  from 
the  United  States.  That  viewpoint  Is  under- 
standable. In  addition  to  U.S.  carriers,  57 
foreign  air  carriers  are  now  authorized  to 
provide  such  services.  All  told,  about  40 
scheduled  and  supplemental  airlines  now 
compete  on  North  Atlantic  routes,  alone.  This 
situation  developed  as  a  result  of  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  market  and  the  long- 
standing U.8.  policy  of  bUateral  exchange  of 
air  rights. 

Such  bUateral  exchanges  were  founded 
upon  the  concept  of  equal  opportunity  for 
the  carriers  of  each  nation  to  compete  in 
each  other's  marketplace  for  international 
air  passengers  and  cargo.  Increasingly,  how- 
ever, U.S.  airlines  have  been  denied  equality 
of  competitive  opportunity  in  many  of  the 
countries  In  which  they  operate  overseas. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  understand  foreign  gov- 
ernment discrimination  against  airlines  of  a 
nation  that  has  done  so  much  to  help  de- 
velop other  nation's  economies.  Including 
the  air  transport  systems  of  other  economies. 
Nor  do  I  understand  policies  of  our  own 
government  tending  to  place  U.S.  interna- 
tional airlines  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
with  airlines  of  other  nations. 

There  Is  little  equity  when  a  TJS.  inter- 
national airline  and  a  foreign-flag  carrier 
purchasing  the  same  model  aircraft,  possibly 
Intended  for  bead-to-head  competition  with 
each  other  on  the  same  route,  pav  sharply 
differing  interest  rates.  A  U.S.  airline  seeking 
to  borrow  money  on  the  private  market  to 
finance  new  equipment  must  pay  interest 
rates  of  between  11  percent  and  12  percent 
these  days,  provided,  of  course,  that  money 
is  available. 

A  foreign-flag  airline  buying  aircraft  from 
U.S.  manufacturers  can  receive  much  of  the 
financing  from  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank. 
at   Interest  rates  of  seven  percent. 

I  raise  the  point  not  in  criticism  of  the 
Bank,  but  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
today's  interest  rates  on  borrowed  capital 
constitute  a  major  and  growing  cost  of  do- 
ing business  for  many  companies.  When  two 
airlines  compete  on  the  same  route  and  one 
can  finance  aircraft  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  the  other,  that  one  starts  out  with  a 
substantial  financial  advantage. 

Despite  the  massive  contribution  made  by 
U.S.  Nationals  to  tourism  abroad,  in  some 
areas  U.S.  carriers  are  charged  excessive 
amoimts  through  the  Imposition  of  landing 
fees  and  other  user  charges.  No  one  can  rea- 
sonably object  to  an  equitable  system  of 
user  charges. 

But  the  user  should  not  be  required  to 
subsidize  either  aviation  facilities  which 
they  do  not  use  or  other  fimctions  of  Gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately,  such  practices  ex- 
ist In  a  number  of  countries  today. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  citing  two  well  known 
examples. 

Australia's  Department  of  Civil  Aviation 
sets  landing  fees  and  other  user  charges  at 
Sydney  Airport  not  only  to  recover  costs 
there,  but  also  to  recover  the  costs  of  run- 
ning airports  at  Perth,  Brisbane  and  Darwin, 
which  are  less  used  by  the  U.S.  carrier.  This 
probably  explatas.  m  part,  why  the  landing 
fee  for  a  747  Is  $4,200  In  Sydney,  compared 
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with  $271  In  San  Francisco.  In  this  case,  I 
think  the  bvirden  on  the  U.S.  carrier  is  exces- 
sive and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  our  State 
Department  has,  at  last,  taken  up  the  mat- 
ter with  Australia. 

U.S.  carriers  serving  Oreat  Britain  face  a 
somewhat  similar  situation  in  their  use  of 
London's  Harthrow  Airport.  The  British  Air- 
port Authority  sets  user  charges  at  Hearth - 
row  not  only  to  cover  operating  expenses 
there,  but  to  support  a  number  of  under- 
used airports  and  to  realize  a  14  percent  re- 
turn on  investment,  as  directed  by  the 
British  government.  This  may  explain  why 
U.S.  tarllnes  pay  a  total  charge  to  land  a 
747  with  passengers  at  Heathrow  of  $1,675. 
This  Is  3  times  the  average  amount  charged 
foreign  airlines  to  land  at  major  U.S.  air- 
ports. 

Some  years  ago,  the  International  Aviation 
Organization  recommended  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples member  countries  should  follow  in  as- 
sessing user  charges.  One  of  these  principles 
is  that  the  charge  must  be  related  to  the 
cost  of  providing  the  service.  The  Imposi- 
tion upon  U.S.  International  airlines  of  user 
charges  to  support  airports  that  they  do  not 
use  does  not.  In  my  opinion,  meet  this  test. 
Nor  is  the  test  met  when  governments,  as 
in  the  case  of  Italy.  Greece  and  some  South 
American  countries,  excuse  their  own  na- 
tional carriers  from  the  same  user  charges 
they  impose  upon  other  airlines. 

Foreign  flag  carriers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
treated  as  competitive  equals  in  the  U.S. 
market.  For  all  practical  purposes,  they  can 
sell  seats  and  cargo  space  to  whom  they 
please.  They  face  no  restrictions  on  currency, 
sales  or  advertising.  They  are  offered  a  wide 
choice  of  domestic  air  service  for  connecting 
flights,  air  freight  forwarders  and  other  serv- 
ices supportive  of  air  transportation.  And 
they  have  done  well  here,  capturing  over  51 
percent  of  scheduled-U.S.  originating  pas- 
sengers on  the  North  Atlantic. 

Contrast  this  open  competitive  climate 
with  the  situation  existing  abroad.  Many 
countries  restrict  government  contractors. 
International  business  travel,  and  certain 
cargo  shipments  to  the  national  carrier. 
Hence,  the  U.S.  carrier  is  frozen  out  of  an 
enormous  segment  of  the  market  In  these 
countries. 

There  are  other  problems:  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope the  U.S.  carrier  is  prevented  from  mak- 
ing sales  In  local  currencies.  In  countries 
where  the  domestic  carrier  has  a  monopoly, 
the  U.S.  carrier  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
in  obtaining  connecting  space  for  pas- 
sengers and  cargo. 

In  addition,  national  carriers  may  get  pref- 
erential treatment  from  travel  agencies,  tour 
wholesalers,  and  freight  forwarders  owned  by 
the  national  carrier.  Free  services  from  Cus- 
toms and  government-owned  television  and 
radio  may  also  be  available  to  them. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  these  discrimin- 
atory practices  tends  to  sap  the  economic 
strength  of  U.S.  international  airlines. 
Neither  our  scheduled  or  supplemental  car- 
riers can  afford  to  accept  these  practices  any 
longer,  particularly  In  light  of  the  enormous 
increases  in  the  price  of  fuel. 

In  the  exercise  of  international  diplomacy 
at  Its  best,  we  have  seen  some  rather  remark- 
able successes  recently.  Perhaps  it  is  time 
to  focus  such  expertise  on  achieving  a  better 
balanced  opportunity  in  international  air 
transportation. 

In  coicluslon.  I  wish  to  emphasize  to  this 
group,  with  its  international  interest,  that 
nothing  that  I  have  said  should  be  inter- 
preted as  counseling  Isolation.  Far  from  it. 
a  strong  and  viable  international  air  trans- 
portation system  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  effective  world  commerce  and  embodies 
the  essence  of  Internationalism. 
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alternative  is  some  financing  from  the 
Federal  Government's  general  revenues. 

At  a  time  wher  the  social  security  tax 
rate  is  higher  for  more  families  than  the 
Federal  income  t|x  rate,  the  prospect  of 
still  further  increases  in  the  tax  to  bail 
the  system  out  is  unthinkable. 

The  Congress  eannot  push  this  mat- 
ter aside  any  longer.  It  cannot  wait  until 
the  next  Congress;  131  Members  of  this 
House  have  seen  the  light  and  have 
Joined  me  as  cosponsors.  I  would  like  to 
encourage  othersjto  join  me  at  this  time. 

I  ask  permissipn  to  include  for  the 
record  those  Meijibers  who  have  shown 
some  progressive  thinking  in  this  area. 
They  are  listed  below: 
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Abzug,   Bella    (NT),   Addabbo,  Joseph  P. 
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Frank  (111),  Ashley, 
, .  Aspln,  Les  (Wis) ,  BadiUo, 
Herman  (NY),  Barrett,  William  A.  (Pa), 
Biaggl,  Mario  (NY),  Blester,  Edward  O.,  Jr. 
(Pa.),  Bingham,  Jonathan  B.  (NY),  Boland, 
Edward  P.  (Mass) J  Brasoo,  Frank  J.  (NT), 
Brown,  Oeorge  E.,  Jr.  (Calif) ,  Burke,  J.  Her- 
bert   (Fla),  Burke,|  James  A.   (Mass.). 

Burke,  Yvonne  Brathwalte  (Calif) ,  Burton, 
PhlUlp  (Calif),  Caipy.  Hugh  L.  (NY).  Carney 
Chisholm,  Shirley  (NY), 
?a).  Clay,  William  (Mo), 


Charles  J.  (Ohio), 
Clark,  Frank  M.   ( 


Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
placing  in  the  IIecord  pertinent  infor- 
mation pertalniig  to  my  Federal  Income 
Tax  for  taxable ;  ear  1973. 

Pursuant  to  I  louse  rules,  on  April  15. 
I  filed  with  the  louse  Ethics  Committee 
my  financial  dii  closure  statement.  This 
statement  will,  of  course,  be  on  file  in 
that  committee  its  contents  available 
under  the  stipulated  conditions. 

My  total  incoi  ne  for  1973  was  $46,778. 
Of  this,  $42,500  ;omes  from  my  congres- 
sional salary;  H.278  comes  from  divi- 
dends and  interest.  My  adjusted  gross  in- 
come was  $43,398.  My  taxable  income 


was  $36,044  on 


Collins,  Cardlss  (111 ) .  Conte,  Silvio  O.  (Mass), 
Conyers,  John,  Jr.  Mich) ,  Corman,  James  C. 
(Calif),  Cotter,  William  R.  (Conn.),  Cronln, 
Paul  W.  (Mass),  Daniels,  Domlnlck  V.  (NJ). 
Davis,  Mendel  (SC),  Delaney,  James  J. 
(NY) ,  Dellums,  Rdnald  V.  (Calif) ,  de  Lugo, 
Ron  (VI) ,  Denboh4,  Frank  E.  (S.  Dak) ,  Dent, 
John  H.  (Pa),  Dlgts,  Charles  C,  Jr.  (Mlcb), 
Donohue,  Harold  Ii.  (Mass),  Drlnan,  Robert 
r  Is,  Don  (Calif),  Eilberg, 
Joshua  (Pa) .  Evlns ,  Joe  L.  (Tenn) ,  Fauntroy, 
Walter  E.  (DC),  Flood,  Daniel  J.  (Pa).  Ford, 
WUUam  D.  (Mich). 

Fraser,  Donald  \[.  (Minn),  Frey,  Louis,  Jr. 
(Fla) ,  Oaydos,  Jose  ph  M.  (Pa) ,  Oilman,  Ben- 
prasso,    Ella    T.    (Conn), 
(HI),   Green.   WUUam  J. 
(Fla),  Hanley,  James  M. 


jiUnln    A.     (NY) 
G-ray,   Kenneth   J. 
(Pa),  Gunter,  Bill 
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Mlcbael  (Mass).  Hawkins,  Augustus  P. 
(Calif) ,  Hays,  Way  fie  L.  (Ohio) ,  Hechler.  Ken 
(W.  Va.). 

Heckler.  Margaret  M.  (Mass),  HelstosU, 
Henry  (NJ) ,  Hlcks^  Floyd  V.  (Wash) ,  Holtz- 
man,  Elizabeth  (MY),  Horton,  Frank  (NY), 


Hungate,  WlUlam 


L.  (Mo),  Johnson,  Harold 


T.    (Calif),  Jordan,  Barbara    (Tex),  Karth, 
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(Mass),  Moorhead, 
Thomas    E.     (Pa) 


Murphy,  Morgan  ]'.  (III). 


Nedzl.    Lucien 
N.  C.  (Pa),0'Hara 
Edward     J.     (NJ) 
Perkins,   Carl  D. 


(NC).    Rosenthal, 
Germain,  Fernand 


Kluczynskl,  John  C.  (Ill), 

(NY),    KyroB,    Peter   N. 

William  (Fla) ,  Lent,  Nor- 


Joseph  E.  (Minn) 
Koch,    Edward    I. 
(Maine),  Lehman, 
man  P.  (NY). 

Luken,  Thomas  (Ohio),  McCloskey.  Paul 
N..  Jr.  (Calif),  WcCormack.  Mike  (Wash), 
McKlnney,  Stewai^  B.  ( Conn) ,  Macdonald, 
.  Madden,  Ray  J.  (Ind), 
Metcalfe,  Ralph  ri.  (Ill),  Mlnlsh,  Joseph  G. 
(NJ).  Mitchell,  Pa^ren  J.  (Md),  Moakley,  Joe 
William  S.  (Pa) ,  Morgan, 
Moss,    John    E.    (Calif). 


N.     (Mich),    Nix,    Robert 

James  G.  (Mich) ,  Patten, 

Pepper,     Claude     (Fla) , 

(Ky),  PodeU,  Bertram  L. 


(NY).   Price,    Mel  rin    (111),   Prltchard,  Joel 


William  J.   (Mo),  Rangel, 

Reid,    Ogden    R.    (NY). 

Wis),  Rlegle,  Donald  W., 

Jr.  (NJ) .  Roe,  Robert  A. 


(Wash),  Randall 
Charles    B.    (NY) 
Reuss.  Henry  S. 
Jr.  (Mich). 

Rodlno,  Peter  "Vf, 
(NJ).  Rooney.  Fred  B.    (Pa).  Rose,  Charles 


Benjamin    S.     (NY),    St 
J.  (RI),  Sandman,  Charles 


W..  Jr.    (NJ).  Saasln.  Ronald   A.    (Conn), 
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Sarbanes.  Paul  S.  (Md),  Schroeder.  Patricia 
(Colo),  Selberllng,  John  F.  (Ohio),  Shoup, 
Dick  (Mont).  Stanton.  James  V.  (Ohio). 
Stark.  Fortney.  H.  (Calif). 

Stokes,  Louis  (Ohio) ,  Stubblefleld.  Frank  A. 
(Ky),  Studds,  Gerry  E.  (Mass),  Thompson, 
Prank.  Jr.  (NJ),  Tleman,  Robert  O.  (RI), 
Vander  Veen,  Richard  (Mich) ,  Vanlk.  Charles 
A.  (Ohio).  Vigorlto,  Joseph  P.  (Pa),  Waldie, 
Jerome  R.  (Calif),  WUson,  Bob  (Calif).  Wil- 
son, Charles  H.  (Calif).  Wolff,  Lester  L.  (NY) , 
Won  Pat,  Antonio  Borja  (Guam),  Yatron, 
Gus  (Pa),  Young,  Andrew  (Ga),  Young. 
C.  W.  Bill  (Fla),  Zablockl,  Clement  J.  (Wis). 


QUALITY  HOUSING  FOR  ALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  ,  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  20, 
1974,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  which  provides  some 
important  new  initiatives  in  the  hous- 
ing area.  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  make  the 
quality  of  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income Americans  a  basic  policy 
consideration  underlying  all  Federal  pro- 
grams relating  to  housing.  Unfortunately, 
elsewhere  in  the  bill,  the  housing  allow- 
ance proposals,  while  noteworthy  and 
ambitious,  are  relatively  untried  and  only 
address  themselves  to  one  aspect  of  our 
housing  problem.  But  there  were  some 
significant  improvements  made  in  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  before  final 
passage. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  their 
valuable  support  in  helping  to  pass  my 
amendment  and  to  make  it  part  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974.  This  amendment  will  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  totally  re- 
orient HUD's  policies  with  regard  to  the 
quality  of  materials,  design,  and  con- 
struction. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  this 
amendment,  one  must  review  and  imder- 
stand  what  our  current  housing  situa- 
tion is,  the  enormity  of  the  problem, 
the  nature  of  our  previous  efforts,  and 
the  lack  of  a  truly  major,  consistent  ef- 
fort to  remedy  the  situation.  In  1949, 
Congress  committed  itself  to  the  goal  of 
a  "decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family." 
But  for  millions  of  low-income  Ameri- 
can families  that  pledge  has  been  noth- 
ing but  a  hollow  and  vicious  joke.  Mil- 
lions have  neither  a  decent  home  nor  a 
suitable  living  environment. 

In  cities  aroimd  this  Nation,  there  are 
boarded -up  houses  and  apartments 
which  are  no  longer  suitable  for  human 
habitation.  However,  because  of  our 
housing  crisis,  people  are  actually  forced 
to  live  in  such  buildings,  which  are  often 
falling  apart.  Whether  inhabited  or  not, 
such  buildings  often  serve  to  bring  a 
blight  to  the  entire  street,  block,  or 
neighborhood. 

What  does  it  mean  for  those  who  live 
in  or  near  this  type  of  deterioration?  It 
means   rats    biting   your   chUdren   and 


lead-based  paint  for  them  to  eat  and 
die  from;  it  means  a  plague  of  crawling, 
filthy  roaches,  it  means  plaster  falling 
from  your  ceiling,  gaping  holes  in  the 
walls,  leaky  roofs,  doors  and  windows 
that  do  not  shut  properly  much  less  lock, 
and  broken  glass;  it  means  dangerous 
rotting  fioors  and  steps;  and  it  means 
plumbing  that  leaks  and  does  not  work; 
worn  out  stoves  and  heating  equipment 
that  often  cause  dangerous  explosions, 
and  faulty  electrical  wiring  which  can 
cause  fires.  Broken  air-conditioning  is 
not  a  housing  problem  that  the  poor 
often  have  to  worry  when  they  have  no 
heat  for  days  or  weeks  in  mid-winter. 
Their  greatest  problem  may  simply  be 
that  they  do  not  have  any  choice: 
Neither  the  choice  to  move,  nor  the 
choice  to  repair  their  expensive  prob- 
lem. 

In  this  great  technological  society  of 
ours  3.1  million  American  families  have 
only  cold  running  water  or  no  piped-in 
water  at  all;  3.3  million  families  either 
share  a  flush  toilet  or  do  not  have  one. 
Not  surprisingly,  while  black  Americans 
are  only  11  percent  of  the  population, 
they  make  up  a  quarter  of  the  American 
famUies  who  do  without  these  basic  ele- 
ments of  comfort  and  sanitation. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development's  own  esti- 
mates there  are  over  14  million  house- 
holds, most  with  incomes  of  far  less  than 
$5,000  per  year,  who  are  eligible  for 
housing  subsidies,  but  for  whom  there 
Is  no  subsidized  housing  available.  Al- 
most all  of  these  families  live  in  housing 
which  is  either  unsafe,  unsanitary,  or 
which  costs  so  much  that  other  basic 
needs  cannot  be  met. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  closest  to 
the  problems  of  the  cities  of  this  Nation 
have  long  agonized  over  the  constant  de- 
terioration of  the  already  totally  inade- 
quate housing  available  for  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  of  our  urban 
areas. 

Considering  the  nature  and  immensity 
of  the  problem,  it  would  be  expected  that 
solving  it  would  be  a  priority  domestic 
undertaking.  However,  despite  over- 
whelming evidence  of  our  failure  to  pro- 
vide either  numerically  sufficient,  or  de- 
cent quality  housing  for  many  millions 
of  human  beings  in  this  Nation,  the  cur- 
rent administration  has  refused  to  pro- 
vide any  leadership  in  this  area  except 
to  oppose,  veto,  impound,  and  generally 
attempt  to  cripple  all  programs  which 
might  alleviate  the  situation  for  those 
with  the  greatest  housing  need. 

But  even  the  focus  of  our  past  housing 
efforts  as  well  as  the  direction  of  so 
many  of  the  current  proposals  before  us 
has  not  been  aimed  at  the  resolution  of 
our  worst  problems.  For  example,  the 
FHA,  since  it  was  created  in  1934,  has 
insured  more  than  $81  billion  in  resi- 
dential mortgages  for  7.5  million  fam- 
ilies; 7.3  million  of  those  families  were 
white.  That  program  produced  some 
good  and  bad  results,  but  for  most  black 
Americans  caught  in  blighted  urban  and 
rural  areas,  there  was  no  program  to 


produce  any  result,  good  or  bad.  Today 
as  a  nation,  we  really  do  not  have  i 
housing  program  for  the  poor.  Why  doe: 
this  administration,  and  why  do  so  manj 
others  in  p>ower  today,  refuse  to  assise 
in  providing  the  type  of  home  which 
would  allow  every  American  to  go  home 
at  night  to  a  house  he  can  enter  with 
pride  and  dignity? 

If  finally  enacted,  my  amendment 
would  seek  to  change  the  prevailing  at- 
titude of  those  who,  up  to  now,  have  been 
building  or  renovating  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  Their  ap- 
proach has  usually  been  to  cut  costs 
wherever  possible,  and  to  use  the  cheap- 
est quality  materials  not  absolutely  for- 
bidden by  law.  The  result  was  poorly  de- 
signed housing  which  would  begin  tc 
deteriorate  within  months  or.  at  best, 
within  a  couple  of  years.  This  type  ol 
housing  is  wasteful  from  an  economic 
viewpoint,  callous  from  a  humanitarian 
viewpoint,  and  foolish  and  shortsighted 
from  a  social  viewpoint. 

When  the  Government  builds  planes, 
space  stations,  dams,  bridges,  court- 
houses, highways,  or  anything  else,  it 
does  not  build  using  the  cheapest  de- 
signs or  with  the  cheapest,  least  durable 
materials  available;  but  that  is  what  it 
has  done  when  it  has  built  housing  foi 
the  poor.  Why  should  buildmgs  that 
house  human  beings  not  be  of  the  same 
high  quality  as  that  of  almost  every 
other  Government  structure?  The  an 
swer  is  that  to  those  in  power  the  resi 
dents  of  these  buildings  are  not  people, 
they  are  "the  poor."  And  somehow  the 
poor  are  not  expected  to  know  the  dif 
ference. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  is  that  it 
will  be  legally  necessary,  that  any  hous- 
ing structure  built  for  low-  or  moderate- 
families  must  be  designed  and  construct- 
ed with  materials  which  will  provide  the 
maximum  possible  life.  By  quality,  I.  ol 
course,  do  not  mean  solid  gold  plumbing. 
But,  I  do  mean  that  the  basic  premise 
would  be  to  construct  housing  that  will 
last  30  or  40  or  more  years.  These  build- 
ings are  a  public  investment.  If  they  are 
constructed  in  a  way  to  allow  reasonable 
repairs  when  necessary,  then  the  basic 
structure  and  major  components  can. 
indeed,  have  an  extremely  long  life,  and 
with  the  proper  design  features  and 
proper  maintenance  their  usefulness 
can  be  prolonged  even  further. 

Whether  in  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio, 
Montgomery  Coimty,  Md.,  Bergen 
County.  N.J..  or  any  similar  extremely 
affluent  area,  it  is  obvious  that  the  houses 
in  such  areas  are  built  to  last.  They  are 
larger  and  richer  than  it  makes  sense  to 
build,  but  the  strength  and  quality  of 
their  construction  ought  to  be  completely 
copied  when  building  houses.  Likewise, 
major  o£Bce  buildings  are  so  constructed 
as  to  last  for  decades:  The  homes  of 
families  ought  not  be  constructed  with 
less  care  and  quality.  My  amendment  at 
tempts  to  insure  that  buildings  con- 
structed to  house  even  the  poorest  of 
citizens  shall  reflect  the  dignity  and  hu 
manity  we  all  share. 

The  text  of  my  amendment  follows: 
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Amendment    to    H.R.    15361.    as    Repokted 
Offered  by  Mb.  Stokes 
Page  116.  after  line  14,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
sections  accordingly) : 

MATEBIALS,  DESIGN,  AND  CONSTRUCTION  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  LOW-  AND  MODERATE- 
INCOME    HOUSING 

Sec.  525.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  (Including  the  Insertion 
of  appropriate  requirements,  specifications, 
and  enforcement  provisions  in  assistance 
contracts)  to  make  certain  that  all  housing 
which  is  constructed  for  use  by  low  or  mod- 
erate Income  families  with  assistance  under 
any  law  or  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary  or  under  his  jurisdiction  Is  de- 
signed and  constructed  in  such  manner,  and 
Utilizes  materials  of  such  quality  and  dura- 
bility, as  to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  that  such  housing  will  have  a  long 
economic  life,  resist  deterioration,  and  pro- 
vide ease  of  maintenance,  regardless  of  any 
savings  In  cost  which  might  otherwise  be 
realized  through  the  use  or  application  of  in- 
ferior design,  construction,  or  materials. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  IMPERA- 
TIVE: RESOLUTION  OF  INQUIRY 
AND  AMENDMENT  TO  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT  INTRO- 
DUCED  TO  DETERMINE  EXTENT 
OF  AND  PREVENT  SPREAD  OF 
NUCLEAR  GIVEAWAYS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abztjg)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr  Speaker,  how  dare 
Mr.  Nixon  assume  that  he  can  hand  out 
nuclear  power  aroimd  the  world  as  a 
form  of  largess  to  curry  favor? 

Egypt,  naturally,  gives  assurances  that 
the  power  will  be  used  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses— but  since  a  peace  agreement  has 
not  yet  been  signed,  this  promise  is  open 
to  question.  It  is  an  act  of  pure  madness 
to  inject  nuclear  capability  into  the  ex- 
tremely volatile  situation  in  the  Middle 
East.  Moreover,  one  cannot  help  being 
suspicious  of  the  eventual  uses  to  be 
made  of  this  nuclear  material  when  one 
remembers  that  the  shipment  is  being 
made  to  the  oil  center  of  the  world. 

Hundreds  of  scientists  have  told  us 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  peaceful 
atom.  Any  nuclear  material  can  quickly 
and  easily  become  a  nuclear  weapon.  We 
have  just  seen  India  explode  a  nuclear 
device  made  from  peaceful  atoms  given 
her  with  the  best  of  intentions,  no  doubt, 
by  Canada.  Now  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  External  Affairs  regretfully  states  that 
nuclear  explosions  for  military  and 
peaceful  purposes  are  indistinguishable. 
The  Washington  Post  for  June  23rd 
warns  us  that  scientists  are  extremely 
concerned  about  the  lethal  qualities  of 
the  Plutonium  produced  by  any  kind  of 
reactor.  This  theme  is  repeated  by 
George  F.  Will  in  an  article  appearing  in 
today's  Washington  Post,  which  I  am 
attaching. 

Mr.  Nixon's  reckless  promises  to  Egypt 
and  to  Israel  have  had  one  beneficial 
effect,  however;  they  have  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  public 
a  little-known  fact :  imder  similar  execu- 


tive agreements,  the  United  States  has 
already  sent  sone  75  nuclear  reactors 
to  approximatelj  25  other  countries. 
These  agreement  were  submitted,  pur- 
suant to  section  .23  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Ato  mic  Energy,  where  they 
lay  for  30  days  vhile  Congress  was  in 
Session.  In  no  instance  has  an  agree- 
ment been  rejecte  i  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee and  in  only  one  instance  has  there 
even  been  an  atti  mpt  to  do  so.  In  those 
instances  where  agreements  have  pro- 
vided for  militarsr  nuclear  cooperation, 
section  123(d)  provides  for  submission 
of  such  agreemenjts  to  the  Congress  with 
an  opportunity  lor  Congress  to  reject 
suoh  an  agreemei  it  by  passing  a  concur- 
rent resolution  vithin  60  days. 

Approximately  10  such  agreements 
have  been  subm.tted  to  the  Congress 
since  1958.  when  subsection  (d)  was  en- 
acted. None  has  ;ver  been  disapproved. 

It  should  be  o  jvious  to  us  now  that 
even  so-called  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
materials  present  irreversible  hazards 
for  which  we  hav  j  not  yet  designed  ade- 
quate protective  measures.  There  is 
danger  at  every  itep  in  the  production, 
transportation,  s  orage,  and  disposal  of 
nuclear  material!.  Yet  we  continue  to 
ship  such  mater  lals  around  the  globe. 
And  the  Presider  t,  through  his  recently 
announced  agre^ents  with  Egypt  and 
Israel,  proposes  to  add  further  to  this 
nuclear  traflBc.  International  safeguard 
measures,  as  mai  dated  by  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treat;,  are  primitive  com- 
pared to  the  SOI  histication  of  the  ma- 
terials handled. 

Since  India's  recent  entry  into  the 
field  of  nuclear  weaponry,  do  we  need 
any  further  remijider  that  nuclear  tech- 
nology or  nucleaj  materials,  even  for  so- 
called  peaceful  fses,  can  only  increase 
the  capability  flor  developing  nuclear 
weapons?  The  line  between  peaceful  and 
military  uses  is  thin  indeed.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  in  ;emational  exchange  of 
nuclear  technology  or  materials,  for 
whatever  purpos;,  are  just  too  great  to 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive. 
Congress  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  review  these  agreements  and  to  ap- 
prove them  prioiJ  to  their  execution. 

The  present  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  allewing  for  rejection  by 
the  Congress  in  jthe  case  of  agreements 
jeration,  are  not  ade- 
;quiring  affirmative  ac- 
prior  to  execution  can 
adequate  consideration 
of  the  extraordiiiary  questions  raised  by 
all  such  agreements  for  nuclear  coopera- 
tion. Accordingly  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  ar  lend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  (Pi  ;blic  Law  91-184)  to  re- 
quire affirmative  congressional  approval 
of  all  agreement ;  for  the  transfer  of  nu- 


for  military  coc 
quate.  Only  by 
tion  by  Congres^ 
we  be  assured  of 


clear  materials 
ments  to  this  adt 
strictions  on  the 


or  technology.  Amend- 
which  deals  with  re- 
export of  strategic  ma- 


terials and  techiiology,  will  be  coming  to 
the  floor  within  ;he  next  week  or  two. 

The  Atomic  1  Inergy  Commission  has 
told  its  Egyptia  i  counterparts  that  an 
agreement  must  be  signed  by  June  30  or 
it  cannot  be  gu  iranteed.  So  many  con- 
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tracts  have  been  si  jned  here  and  abroad, 
the  Commission  spates,  that  it  is  run- 
ning out  of  fuel  fc  r  new  customers.  The 
implications  are  liorrifying.  Immediate 
action  must  be  tsken  by  the  Congress, 
and  many  questior  s  must  be  asked — and 
answered.  For  example: 

First.  Will  the  United  States  require 
a  commitment  by  Egypt  and/or  Israel 
not  to  construct  chemical  separation 
plants  to  extract  weapons -grade  Pluto- 
nium from  the  f u(  il  elements  of  the  nu- 
clear reactors  supp  lied? 

Second.  What  si  ifeguard  provisions,  in 
addition  to  the  m  nimal  ones  prescribed 
in  the  Nuclear  Noi  i-Prolif eration  Treaty, 
will  be  required  jy  the  United  States 
to  prevent  the  d  version  of  Plutonium 
from  energy  to  we  iponry  purposes? 

Third.  What  pre  visions  will  be  made  to 
prevent  the  terrori  st  acquisition  of  radio- 
active materials  in  the  volatile  Middle 
East? 

Fourth.  What  steps  are  being  taken, 
in  the  negotiation  of  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  with  pgypt  and  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion with  Israel  tq  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  123  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  (42  U.S.C.  2153)? 

Fifth.  Will  any  nuclear  technology  or 
nuclear  materials  ae  distributed  to  Egypt 
or  to  Israel  pending  conclusion  of  such 
agreements  for  cc operation? 

Sixth.  Will  the  United  States  require, 
as  a  condition  of  such  agreements,  that 
Egypt  and  Israel  sign  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Prolif eration  Tresty? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  grave  issues 
inherent  in  the  p  -oposed  nuclear  agree- 
ments. As  of  now,  the  American  people 
are  in  the  dark.  President  Nixon's  recent 
announcement  of  our  intention  to  sell 
nuclear  reactors  to  Egypt  came  as  a 
complete  surprise  to  most  of  us.  We  are 
still  reeling  from  the  shock  and  we  are 
still  in  the  dark,  even  after  the  White 
House  statement  of  June  14,  1974,  pur- 
porting to  explai  i  the  proposed  agree- 
ment with  Egyp1.  Until  there  is  some 
new  legislative  cirective  requiring  the 
submission  to  Cor^gress  of  all  such  agree- 
ments, we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that 
we  will  be  informed  on  any  of  these  still 
unresolved  momentous  issues.  Therefore, 
I  have  also  introduced  today  a  resolution 
of  inquiry  to  reciuest  the  President  to 
furnish  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
A  copy  of  my  bil  and  the  resolution  of 
inquiry  follow: 

H,  R.  16583 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congri:ss  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Exp  )rt  Administration  Act  of 
1969  (50  D.S.C.  24U)  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (c) : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion with  any  na  ;ion  or  regional  defense 
organization  provHing  for  the  transfer  or 
distribution  of  nudear  materials  or  nuclear 
technology  shall  b»come  effective  until  the 
proposed  agreement  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress has  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  it  favors  the  pro- 
posed agreement  fo  r  cooperation." 
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H.  Res.  1189 


Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  hereby  Is  requested,  to 
furnish  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
within  ten  days  after  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  full  and  complete  information 
on  the  following: 

1.  The  steps  being  taken.  In  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  with 
Egypt  and  In  the  negotiation  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  with  Israel  for  the  sale 
of  nuclear  reactors  and  fuel,  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  Sections  54  and  123  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2074  and  2153) ; 

2.  Whether  or  not  the  United  States  has 
required  a  commitment  by  Egypt  and/or 
Israel  not  to  construct  chemical  separation 
plants  to  extract  weapons-grade  plutonlum 
from  the  fuel  elements  of  such  nuclear  re- 
actors; 

3.  Whether  or  not  any  distribution  of  nu- 
clear materials  or  of  classified  nuclear  tech- 
nology will  be  made  to  Egypt  or  to  Israel 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  such  Agreements 
for  Cooperation; 

4.  What  steps,  If  any,  the  United  States  has 
taken  to  require,  as  a  condition  of  such  agree- 
ments, that  Egypt  and  Israel  sign  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty; 

5.  The  safeguard  provisions,  beyond  those 
prescribed  In  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty,  which  the  United  States  has  Imposed 
to  prevent  the  diversion  of  plutonlum  from 
fuel  to  weaponry  purposes  or  to  prevent  ter- 
rorist acquisition  of  radioactive  materials. 

THE  Proliferation  of  Plutonium 
(By  George  P.  WUl) 

More  than  by  a  scarcity  of  food  or  energy 
or  clean  air  or  living  space,  civilization  ts 
threatened  by  an  exotic  surplus.  It  is  threat- 
ened by  the  proliferation  of  plutonlum. 

Bear  this  In  mind  as  the  government, 
floundering  along  miles  behind  events,  de- 
bates the  wisdom  of  giving  Egypt  a  nuclear 
reactor.  The  problem  is  a  lot  bigger  than 
that  reactor. 

Plutonium  is  the  crucial — the  explosive — 
component  In  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  a  man- 
made  element.  Slightly  more  than  three  dec- 
ades ago  all  the  world's  plutonlum  was  In  a 
cigar  box  in  a  U.S.  laboratory. 

But  the  rapid  growth  of  the  nuclear  power 
Industry,  which  is  Just  beginning,  will  pro- 
duce a  terrifying  amount  of  plutonlum.  Plu- 
tonium is  a  by-product  of  the  fissioning  of 
the  fuel  (enriched  uranium)  In  the  nuclear 
reactors  that  are  used  Increasingly  to  gen- 
erate electricity. 

The  process  of  enriching  uranium  is  etlU 
very  complex,  secret,  and  expensive.  But  most 
nations  can  build  (and,  if  necessary,  conceal) 
a  reprocessing  plant  for  extracting  plutonlum 
from  used  reactor  fuel. 

And  a  determined  group  or  nation  can  get 
plutonlum  even  if  It  has  neither  a  reactor  nor 
a  reprocessing  plant.  It  can  steal  It. 

Once  one  has  weapons-grade  plutonlum, 
construction  of  a  bomb  Is  a  manageable  task 
for  a  few  competent  physicists.  If  they  need 
some  tips  they  can  send  $4  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
merce Department  for  a  book  (declassified  in 
1961)  that  describes  the  technical  problems 
Involved  in  building  the  first  atomic  bombs. 

The  cover  of  the  book  says  the  government 
does  not  assume  "any  liabilities  with  respect 
to  the  use  of,  or  for  damages  resulting  from 
the  use  of,  any  information,  apparatus, 
method,  or  process  disclosed  in  this  report." 

(Cultural  note:  People  were  outraged  In 
the  mid-1960s  when  the  cover  of  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books  contained  a  sketch 
showing  {low  to  construct  a  Molotov  cock- 
tail.) 

Looking  ahead  to  the  proliferation  of  elec- 
tricity-generating reactors  In  the  U.S.,  an 
expert  says: 
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Private  companies  will  soon  own  more  plu- 
tonlum than  exists  In  all  the  bombs  of  NATO. 
With  the  predictable  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  nuclear  industry,  power  companies  will 
make  a  cumulative  total  of  10  mlUlon  kilo- 
grams of  plutonlvun  within  the  last  quarter 
of  the  twentieth  century  .  .  .  Enough  plu- 
tonlum to  make  a  weapon  could  be  carried  in 
a  paper  bag. 

A  small  group  of  determined  persons  could 
steal  that  much  from  private  industry  here, 
or  from  public  or  private  installations 
abroad.  Indeed,  that  already  may  have  hap- 
pened. We  can  not  know  for  sure. 

We  protect  plutonlum  no  more  rigorously 
than  we  protect  currency.  And  keeping  track 
of  plutonlum  as  It  is  processed  and  used  In- 
volves a  significant  margin  of  inaccursicy. 

This  Is  called  MUP — material  unaccounted 
for.  Today,  skillftal  pilfering  of  weapons- 
building  amounts  of  plutonlum  MUP  could 
go  undetected  here  and  around  the  world. 

Nations  or  groups  that  do  not  have  the 
patience  for  embezzimg  plutonlum  might  try 
Instead  a  bolder  form  of  stealing,  such  as 
hijacking.  By  the  end  of  this  century  a  mU- 
Uon  kilograms  of  plutonlum  will  be  shipped 
arjiually  by  planes,  trains,  ships,  and  trucks 
between  thousands  of  nuclear  plants  In  more 
than  50  countries. 

Brazil  and  Libya,  perhaps  with  the  help  of 
India  or  Prance,  soon  may  join  the  nuclear 
weapons  club,  which  soon  may  be  the  least 
exclusive  club  In  the  world.  According  to 
some  sober  physicists,  most  nations  could 
join. 

It  Is  possible  that,  say,  Uganda  could  "go 
nuclear"  In  a  few  years.  Getting  the  neces- 
sary physicists  would  be  harder  (but  not  all 
that  much  harder)  than  getting  the  neces- 
sary plutonlum. 

Imagine  how  stimulating  life  will  be  when 
a  blithe  spirit  like  Uganda's  General  Amin 
adds  the  tang  of  nuclear  blackmail  to  bis 
already  frolicsome  politics.  But  that  thought, 
gruesome  though  It  Is,  Is  not  the  grimmest 
thought  one  must  consider. 

The  other  day  a  terrorist  bomb  made  a 
mess  of  Westminster  HaU  In  London.  It  may 
not  be  long  before  the  more  sophisticated 
terrorist  organizations  will  have  bombs  that 
can  make  a  crater  out  of  central  London — or 
any  other  city. 

Imagine  the  Irish  Republic  Army  or  El 
Fatah  as  a  nuclear  power.  Someone  once  de- 
scribed the  Nazis  as  "Neanderthals  in  air- 
planes." Neanderthals  with  nuclear  weapons 
may  be  the  latlmate  20th-century  terror. 


REGARDING  PROPOSED  NUCLEAR 
POWER  AGREEMENTS  WITH 
EGYPT  AND  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  floor  statement  of  June  18,  1974,  I 
described  the  comprehensive  procedures 
whereby  the  Joint  Committee  would  re- 
view any  proposed  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  Egypt  and  Israel  involving 
the  possible  export  of  special  nuclear 
material  or  nuclear  reactors.  An  impor- 
tant element  of  this  review  procedure 
in  the  past  has  been  the  conduct  of 
thorough  hearings  in  which  the  specific 
details  of  the  proposed  arrangements  are 
thoroughly  explored  by  the  committee. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  a  listing  of  the  hear- 


ings, executive  and  public,  which  thj 
committee  has  held  on  this  subject  ovi 
the  past  20  years. 

I  would  like  to  assure  my  colleagui 
again  that  the  proposed  cooperativ 
agreements  with  the  governments 
EgjT)t  and  Israel  will  receive  simili 
thorough  consideration  upon  submitt 
to  the  Joint  Committee  in  accordancfe 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energ  i 
Act.  In  the  event  the  present  legislatio;  i 
providing  for  the  congressional  review  o '. 
such  agreements  is  inadequate  in  anr 
way,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  will  not  hesitate  in  proposinf 
amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Ac  t 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  th» 
schedule  for  the  commencement  of  nego  - 
tiations  on  the  basic  agreements  for  col- 
operation  with  Egypt  and  Israel  has  net 
as  yet  been  established.  Obviously,  con- 
siderable time  and  effort  will  be  needel 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  propose  i 
agreements.  After  these  negotiations  ar  b 
completed,  the  agreements  will  then  be 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  oi 
Atomic  Energy  in  accordance  with  th» 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  committee  wll 
keep  the  Congress  informed  of  major  d€^ 
velopments  as  they  occur: 
International    Agreements    for    CoopEai- 

tion     for     Peacefitl     Uses     of     Atomv: 

Energt 

public    and    executive    hearings    of    t] 
joint  committee  on  atomic  energt 

Argentina:  July  29,  1955 — Exec,  June  2^, 
1960 — Exec,  June  20, 1964 — Open. 

Australia:  March  1,  1961 — Exec,  August  ^, 
1957 — ^Exec,  March  20. 1967 — Open. 

Austria :  March  20, 1967 — Open. 

Berlin  Reactor:  March  6, 1957 — Exec. 

Brazil:  July  27.  1965 — Open.,  May  2t, 
1964 — Exec,  June  22,  1960 — Exec,  July  If 
1958 — Exec,  June  8, 1955 — Exec 

Canada:  June  22,  1960 — Exec,  July  ^, 
1955 — Exec,  June  14, 1955 — Exec. 

China  (Rep.  of)  :  August  25.  1966 — Ope^, 
June  30, 1964 — Open,  June  22, 1960 — Exec. 

Colombia:  June  8,  1955 — Exec,  March  2(1 
1967 — Open. 

Denmark:  June  25,  1968 — Open,  July  if 
1958 — Exec. 

Euratom:    June  22,   1973 — Open,   Septetzi' 
ber  5,  1963 — Open,  June  22.  1960 — Exec,  Jai  - 
uary  21.  1959 — Open,  March  28,  1957 — Exe< 
March  9, 1956 — Exec. 

France:  June  30,  1964 — Open,  March  \, 
1961 — Exec,  July  24, 1957— Exec 

Germany:  July  24,  1957 — Exec. 

Greece:  June  30,  1964 — Open,  June  ^ 
1960 — Exec. 

India:  September  5,  1963 — Open,  June  ^, 
1963 — Exec. 

Indonesia:  January  27,  1966 — Open,  Ju^e 
22,  1960 — Exec. 

laea :  AprU  29,  1965 — Open,  June  30,  1959^ 
Oi>en. 

Iran:  June  30,  1964 — Open,  March  SjB, 
1957 — Exec. 

Ireland:  Jvme  25,  1968 — Open,  March  tl, 
1961 — Exec. 

Israel:  August  25.  1966 — Open,  AprU  ^, 
1965 — Open,  May  20,  1964— Exec,  June  S|2, 
I960 — Exec. 

Italy:  July  24,  1957— Exec. 

Japan:  June  25,  1968 — Open,  July  ]jB, 
1958 — Exec. 

Korea:  June  4, 1965 — Open. 

Netherlands:  July  24,  1957— Exec. 

New  Zealand:  June  22,  1960 — Exec. 

Norway :  March  28,  1957 — Exec. 

Peru:  Jul v  24, 1957 — Exec 
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Philippines:  June  25,  1968 — Open,  June  28, 
1966 — Open,  June  22,  1960— Exec,  June  6, 
1955 — Exec,  June  8,  1955 — Exec. 

Portugal:  May  20.  1964— Exec,  June  22. 
I960 — Exec. 

Russia:  May  26.  1966 — Open.  June  22, 
1960 — Exec,  March  30.  1960 — Exec. 

South  Africa :  June  9,  1967 — Exec,  July  24, 
1957— Exec. 

Spain:  January  27,  1966 — Open. 

Sweden :  August  25,  1966 — Open. 

Switzerland:  January  27,  1966 — Open. 
June  22,  1960 — Exec.  July  29, 1955 — Exec. 

Thailand:  June  30,  1964 — Open,  June  22, 
1960 — Exec 

Turkey:  May  26, 1966— Open,  June  4, 196&— 
Open,  June  8,  1955 — Exec. 

United  Kingdom:  AprU  4, 1966— Exec,  June 
28.  1966 — Open.  June  17.  1965 — Exec,  July  19, 
1965 — Exec,  July  6,  1955 — Exec,  June  14, 
1955 — Exec. 

Viet-Nam:  June  30,  1964 — Open, 

Yugoslavia:  June  22. 1960— Exec.  March  30, 
I960 — Exec. 


DEMOCRACY,  DIVERSITY.  AND  THE 
FLIGHT  FROM  FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  L. 
Hughes,  president  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  Intemrtional  Peace  and 
former  Director  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search for  the  Department  of  State,  has 
written  an  editorial  printed  in  the  spring 
of  1973  issue  of  Foreign  Policy. 

Mr.  Hughes  believes  it  to  be  an  "indis- 
pensable foreign  policy  requirement" 
that  the  democratic  instinct  be  revived. 
He  contrasts  the  democratic  instinct  and 
its  philosophy,  democracy,  with  prag- 
matism which  Hughes  identifies  with  a 
tolerance  for  diversity: 

Democracy  is  a  variety  of  viewpoints,  but 
it  Is  also  a  viewpoint:  diversity  is  Just  a 
variety  of  viewpoints.  Democracy  arouses  the 
moral  dissatisfaction,  the  critical  conscience, 
the  constructive  insight;  diversity  elicits  the 
ready  apology,  the  easy  explanation,  the  con- 
tentment that  allows  one  to  close  the  boolcs 
after  a  routine  day  and  rejoin  the  social  cir- 
cuit with  abandon.  Democracy  puts  everyone 
on  the  hoolc;  diversity  lets  everyone  off  It. 
Democracy,  never  achievable,  is  a  standing 
proposal  for  change;  diversity,  never  escap- 
able,  tends  to  over-ratify  things  as  they  are. 
Democracy  provides  the  organizing  fervor, 
the  energizing  principle,  the  motivation  for 
the  continuing  effort,  the  leitmotiv  for  long- 
run  striving;  diversity  anticipates  the  failure, 
predisposes  toward  accommodation,  readies 
for  adjustment,  conditions  for  the  inevitable. 

But  Hughes  also  knows  that  "the  dem- 
ocratic instinct  is  no  patent  medicine  for 
indiscriminate  or  universal  application. 
It  provides  no  mi-gic  formula  for  deci- 
sionmaking. It  is  less  pertinent  to  nega- 
tive policies  than  to  positive  ones.  It  has 
less  to  do  with  maintaining  nuclear  de- 
terrence than  with  promoting  economic 
and  political  development,  less  to  con- 
tribute to  East-West  relations  than  to 
West-West  and  North-South." 

Hughes  believes  it  to  be  false  liistory 
to  write  off  democratic  instinct  as  the  in- 
evitable raw  material  for  a  mUitary 
crusade. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  this  essay  to  be  a 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  one. 
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world."  Americans,  mo  -e  than  any  other  peo- 
ple on  earth,  vised  to  k^w  that  this  was  true. 
Think  only  of  two  fanjous  twentieth  century 
phrases  of  two  world-minded  Presidents,  and 
at  the  same  time  cons  der  the  contrast 


Plfty-slx  years  ago. 


Uvered  his  war  message  to  the  Congress: 

"The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy. ...  We  shall  fight;  for  the  things  which 
we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts— 
for  democracy,  for  ths  right  of  those  who 
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I  am  thinking  of  tfce  provocative  themes 
of  democracy  and  dl^rslty.  They  are  awk- 
ward themes,  so  alike  i  md  yet  so  unalike  For 
present  purposes  I  si  ould  like  to  consider 
them  as  symbolic  contrasts  of  nuance  af- 
flnlty  and  commltmeni  — contrasts  which  will 
serve  to  highlight  at  ]east  one  set  of  deter- 
mmants  In  the  flight  f  -om  foreign  policy  and 
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ences,  the  richness,  variety,  and  experimenta- 
tion which  democratic  systems  exist  to  pre- 
serve and  express — "the  spirit,"  as  Learned 
Hand  once  put  It,  "which  Is  not  too  sure  that 
it  is  right." 

Tet  In  proposing  that  we  try  to  save  the 
world  for  diversity  rather  than  democracy. 
President  Kennedy  had  something  deliberate 
in  mind.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  impliedly  un- 
fair to  him  In  focusing  on  his  words.  He  was 
clearly  conscious  of  Wilson's  antecedent 
phrase,  and  he  meant  to  moderate  It.  He  In- 
tended a  symbolic  scaling  down,  presumably 
In  the  direction  of  realism. 

In  1917  Wilson  was  delivering  a  war  mes- 
sage. In  1963  Kennedy  was  delivering  a  peace 
message,  hopmg  to  convince  the  Kremlin 
tbat  war  was  against  our  mutual  Interest. 
Even  then — 10  long  years  ago — our  disillu- 
sionment over  past  failures,  our  revulsion 
against  moralistic  posturing,  our  retrench- 
ment from  prescribing  what  was  best  for 
other  people,  our  withdrawal  symptoms  from 
the  exhilarations  of  overcommitment — all 
these  argued  for  the  perspective  of  diversity; 
for  lowering  our  goals.  Contrary  to  some  of 
the  new  mythology,  even  the  best  and  the 
brightest  fully  understood  that  makteg  the 
world  of  the  1960's  safe  for  democracy  would 
have  sounded  Implausibly  old-fashioned, 
dangerously  adventurous,  and  hopelessly  Uto- 
pian. Making  It  safe  for  diversity  struck  one 
as  possible  If  not  plausible — in  any  case  a 
distinct  advance  toward  realism.  For  most 
men  agreed  a  nuclear  world  was  too  danger- 
ous for  uninhibited  zeal,  certainly  for  a  Wll- 
sonlan  crusade.  President  Kennedy  meant  to 
highlight  this  danger. 

Moreover,  from  a  variety  of  pragmatic  per- 
spectives, the  work-a-day  preference  for  di- 
versity over  democracy  was  conclusive,  un- 
answerable. It  was  dictated  by  the  facts  of 
international  life.  It  bespoke  elemental  and 
conventional  truths.  We  had  learned  the  hard 
way  that  you  could  lead  Diversity  to  Democ- 
racy but  you  couldn't  make  him  drink.  Also, 
considering  the  undemocratic  nature  of  our 
favorite  clients  of  the  past  decade  from  the 
Caribbean  to  Southeast  Asia,  the  terminology 
of  diversity  was  surely  more  accurate  and 
less  embarrassing.  Diverse  the  world  unques- 
tionably appeared  to  be — self -evidently  com- 
posed of  a  diversity  of  goals  and  Instructions. 
of  means  and  men. 

Democracy,  by  contrast,  remains  as  argu- 
able as  It  Is  actual.  It  has  as  much  aspiration 
to  it  as  attainment.  There  is  much  that  Is 
insufficient  about  the  concept  Itself,  much 
that  is  naive  and  vulnerable.  "They  are  a 
little  short  on  democracy  In  Cuba."  a  former 
British  Prime  Minister  conceded  in  the  days 
when  selling  buses  to  Castro  was  at  Issue. 
And  they  are  still  a  little  short  on  It  many 
other  places,  too.  Much  is  working  against 
democracy  everywhere  in  the  dilemmas  of 
our  time.  Many  of  the  practitioners  and  ben- 
eficiaries of  democracy  In  the  world  are  dem- 
agogues In  democratic  clothing. 

Hence  any  overview  of  the  world  political 
situation  is  bound  to  start  with  the  actuality 
of  diversity.  But  suppose  we  wish  today  to 
reverse  the  flight  from  foreign  policy.  Shall 
we  settle  then  for  diversity  as  an  acceptable 
substitute  point  of  reference?  I  shall  argue 
against  doing  so,  aware  that  I  am  arguing 
a  hard  case. 

For  just  as  there  are  ways  in  which  de- 
mocracy can  be  most  inconvenient  for  di- 
versity, there  are  ways  in  which  diversity 
can  be  most  embarrassing  for  democracy.  Let 
loose  to  the  blossoming  transnational  politics 
of  the  twentieth  century,  flirtations  with 
diversity,  especially  when  eagerly  pursued, 
tend  to  split  the  difference  between  democ- 
racy and  autocracy.  At  best  they  arrive  at 
a  halfway  house  for  the  hesitant,  at  worst 
»  comfort  station  for  the  conservative.  For 


somewhere  on  this  descending  escalator  of 
goal -reduction,  when  maklng-the-world- 
safe-for-democracy  becomes  maklng-the- 
world-safe-for-dlverslty.  the  latter  slips  Into 
making  -  the  -  world  -  safe  -  for  -  antl  -  de- 
mocracy, and  we  have  turned  Woodrow  Wil- 
son upside  down. 

THE  NUANCES 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  nuances  and 
see  where  they  lead:  Democracy  asserts  the 
hope;  diversity  reasserts  the  reality.  Democ- 
racy usually  evokes  tomorrow:  diversity 
always  claims  today.  Democracy  often  reaches 
for  the  Intangibles;  diversity  abruptly  re- 
turns to  the  tangibles.  Democracy  judges; 
diversity  adjusts.  Democracy  summons  us  to 
abstain  and  cens\ire;  diversity  leads  mb  to 
relax  and  enjoy. 

Democracy  is  a  variety  of  viewpoints,  but 
It  is  also  a  viewpoint;  diversity  Is  just  a  va- 
riety of  viewpoints.  Democracy  arouses  the 
moral  dissatisfaction,  the  critical  conscience, 
the  constructive  Insight;  diversity  elicits  the 
ready  apology,  the  easy  explanation,  the  con- 
tentment that  allows  one  to  close  the  books 
after  a  routine  day  and  rejoin  the  social  cir- 
cuit with  abandon.  Democracy  puts  everyone 
on  the  hook;  diversity  lets  everyone  off  It. 
Democracy,  never  achievable,  Is  a  standing 
proposal  for  change;  diversity,  never  escap- 
able,  tends  to  over-ratify  things  as  they  are. 
Democracy  provides  the  organizing  fervor, 
the  energizing  principle,  the  motivation  for 
the  continuing  effort,  the  leitmotiv  for  long- 
run  striving;  diversity  anticipates  the  failure, 
predisposes  toward  accommodation,  readies 
for  adjustment,  conditions  for  the  Inevitable. 

Democracy  develops  its  own  set  of  clients: 
featuring  constitutional  governments,  signif- 
icant partisan  rivalry,  nonviolent  transfers  of 
power,  civilian  control  of  the  military,  turn- 
ing popular  aspiration  Into  participation, 
talking  a  universal  political  language,  and 
taking  cross-cultural  leaps.  Diversity  gravi- 
tates toward  the  set  of  clients  democracy 
leaves  out — featuring  kings  and  Juantas,  au- 
thoritatlon  and  military  governments,  the 
politics  of  paternalism  and  condescension, 
and  the  sanctity  of  culture-bound  paro- 
chialisms which  we  are  Increasingly  asked  to 
appreciate,  yea  admire. 

Democracy  makes  one  uncomfortable  In 
dictatorships,  no  matter  how  essential  they 
may  be  to  our  strategic  plans,  or  to  five- 
power  balances,  or  to  spheres  of  Infiuence,  or 
to  Intelligence  gathering;  no  matter  how 
charming  their  autocrats,  how  glittering  their 
society,  or  how  rich  their  ancient  vmdemo- 
cratlc  tradition.  Diversity  renders  one  com- 
fortable In  these  environments.  It  Is  con- 
ducive to  little  lessons  in  problem-avoidance 
and  averting  one's  gaze.  Democracy  will  argue 
for  breaking  relations  (however  ineffectually) 
to  communicate  discomfort,  disapproval,  and 
distance;  diversity  will  argue  for  normalcy, 
for  the  line  of  least  resistance,  for  the  prompt 
post-coup  resumption  of  arms  supplies.  De- 
mocracy makes  you  distinguish,  as  a  ranking 
American  politician  once  did,  between  the 
cold  handshake  for  dictators  and  the  warm 
abrazo  for  democrats:  diversity  explains  how 
the  same  politician,  after  making  the  distinc- 
tion, could  be  photographed  giving  the  Do- 
minican torturer  Trujillo  the  warmest  of 
abrazos. 

For  democracy  often  appeals  to  the  senti- 
mental, the  sincere,  the  other-worldly;  diver- 
sity regularly  attracts  the  corrupted,  the 
sophisticated,  the  under-worldly.  Democracy 
can  chill  like  a  cold  shower  of  Anglo-Saxon 
moralism;  diversity  can  condone  a  thousand 
conflcts  of  interest.  Democracy  chastises  it- 
self over  hypocrisy  and  sham;  diversity  con- 
soles Itself  with  William  James's  "rich 
thicket  of  reality."  Democracy  can.  on  occa- 
sion, pull  us  together,  diversity  disperses  and 


scatters  us.  Democracy  can  inspire  and  mo- 
bilize, diversity  excuses  and  explains  away. 
Democracy  Is  compulsive,  stouthearted,  and 
value-oriented,  diversity  Is  directionless, 
llghthearted.  and  value-free. 

In  political  philosophy,  democracy  instinc- 
tively pulls  toward  one  American  tradition. 
Diversity  Instmctively  pulls  toward  another. 
Each  tradition  will  confusedly  contest  for 
relevance  In  technocratic,  pluralistic,  futur- 
istic, twenty-first  century  America.  The 
more  we  say  we  are  for  diversity,  the  less  it 
will  sound  like  democracy.  As  happens  so 
often  In  the  realm  of  politics,  one  America 
win  find  another  America  coming  back. 

Overlapping,  Inseparable,  democracy  and 
diversity  are  doomed  to  coexist  In  the  human 
context  and  to  contest  for  allegiance  In  the 
oncoming  American  generation. 

Democracy  or  diversity?  In  one  sense, 
genuinely  both.  In  another  sense,  simply  a 
semantic  choice  between  two  gifted  Presi- 
dential phrasemakers  In  a  world  where  the 
well  of  words  has  subsequently  run  dry.  But 
more  profoundly,  a  real  choice.  For  the  words 
can  be  made  to  dlsguse  whole  views  of  the 
world.  There  Is  as  much  reality  here  as 
rhetoric.  It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  we 
are  talking  about  something  here  Intimately 
Involved  In  the  contemporary  flight  from 
foreign  policy  and  central  to  our  eventual 
national  ability  to  recover  from  it. 

THE  instinct  rOR  DEMOCRACY 

Consider,  for  example,  the  future  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service — and  particularly 
the  qualities  of  character  and  mind  which 
go  to  make  up  the  personnel  ranks  of  a 
large  bureaucracy  purporting  to  represent 
the  American  people.  The  most  Important 
quality  of  all  may  be  the  most  elusive — the 
one  which  never  appears  on  paper,  the  In- 
stinct for  democracy.  How  much  democracy 
does  a  man  have  In  him — country  director  V. 
economist  W,  intelligence  officer  X.  soldier 
Y,  ambassador  Z?  On  paper  there  Is  no  easy 
way  to  tell.  I  confess  I  do  not  know  precisely 
how  you  locate  and  Identify  this  Instinct, 
this  commitment  to  people,  this  concern  for 
human  consequences.  I  am  not  sure  how  you 
recruit  for  It.  employ  it.  protect  and  nur- 
ture It.  much  less  how  you  promote  It.  re- 
ward It,  and  regain  prominence  for  It  as  the 
most  authentic  American  voice. 

However,  I  do  know  that  the  age  of  trans- 
national politics  presses  upon  us:  the  rapid, 
burgeoning,  and  free  flow  of  people.  Ideas, 
words  and  pictures  across  all  the  frontiers  in 
the  non-Communist  world  and  into  the  Com- 
munist world  as  well.  Some  will  argue  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion: that  in  such  a  world  we  will  need  all 
the  talents  we  can  find — and  that  If  Ameri- 
cans of  democratic  Instinct  are  unavailable, 
men  of  less-democratic  talents  will  be  suit- 
able. Others  will  regard  the  decline  of  the 
democratic  Instinct  as  a  welcome  relief  from 
naivete  and  nonprofesGionallsm.  Still  others 
win  readily  propose  that  we  conveniently 
economize  on  our  talent-impact  ratios,  com- 
partmentalize our  Interests,  rationalize  our 
inspiration,  stand  for  different  things  in 
different  places,  and  address  separate  audi- 
ences inconsistently  as  we  have  so  often  in 
the  past.  The  Instinct  for  diversity  accom- 
modates Itself  readily.  &i  usual,  to  such 
assignments. 

But  the  instinct  for  democracy.  There's  the 
rub.  One  never  knows  when  it  will  be  needed 
most,  where  it  will  shift  the  balance,  when 
it  will  make  the  difference,  in  which  close 
decisions,  at  what  levels  of  governmental  or 
societal  behavior.  The  same  list  of  questions, 
the  same  mix  of  problems,  the  same  set  of 
facts  may  be  fatefuUy  nudged  In  one  direc- 
tion or  another  depending  upon  which  in- 
stincts are  present  around  the  table,  at  work 
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In  the  process,  or  lying  at  the  back  of  policy- 
makers' minds. 

Democracy  and  diversity  will  often  be  com- 
petitive Instincts  when  confronting  contem- 
porary conflicts  of  choice.  More  and  more 
they  tend  to  tug  In  different  directions,  rep- 
resent different  magnetic  attractions,  sym- 
bolize different  gravitational  pulls.  They 
Incline  our  affinities  toward  competing  con- 
stituencies, and  point  our  orientations 
toward  separate  sets  of  subjects.  They  deter- 
mine our  receptivity  to  new  situations.  They 
select  the  people  and  attitudes  we  feel  at 
home  with,  at  home  and  around  the  world. 

Today  perhaps  more  than  at  any  other 
time  In  this  century  the  Instincts  toward 
democracy  and  diversity  compete  unevenly 
m  American  public  life.  The  democratic  In- 
stinct Is  bound  to  be  disadvantaged  bureau- 
cratlcally,  especially  when  it  comes  to  foreign 
policy.  Here  the  underlying  Issues  go  far 
beyond  the  current  eclipse  of  the  foreign 
affairs  bureaucracy  by  the  White  House.  Con- 
sider only  the  bureaucracy's  traditional  role 
as  a  powerful  shock  absorber,  the  congenial 
channeling  of  Uke-mlnded  people  Into  like- 
minded  jobs,  the  penalties  against  wearing 
institutionalized  hair  shirts,  the  power  of 
negative  thinking,  the  time  ofiBclaldom 
spends  keeping  things  from  happening,  the 
disposition  to  conform  rather  than  create, 
the  Inhibiting  effects  of  formalized  paper 
flow,  the  vagaries  of  access,  the  manifold 
claimants  for  tickets  of  admission  to  meet- 
ings, high  posture  and  low  posture  as  ways 
of  life,  the  hesitations  between  ambition  and 
propriety,  the  tendencies  toward  expatriation 
when  leaving  Washington  for  the  field — In 
short,  all  the  predicaments  of  being  prisoners 
of  process. 

SUBJECTIVE    REALFTIES 

The  CommuiUsts  talk  about  "objective  re- 
alities." I  am  talking  about  subjective  re- 
alities. Focus,  for  Instance,  on  the  youngest 
careerist  today  In  the  State  or  Defense  De- 
partments, In  AH),  CIA  or  ACDA.  What  does  he 
really  believe?  How  does  he  really  relate? 
Where  are  his  real  sympathies?  Whom  does 
he  really  admire?  Which  are  the  real  atti- 
tudes that  he  will  inject  into  the  foreign 
affairs  environment  as  his  career  stretches  on 
to  the  twenty-first  century?  Can  he  master 
the  new  requirements  for  technical  proficien- 
cy and  yet  maintain  the  ability  to  transcend 
them?  Can  he  contribute  constructively  to 
the  politics  of  rising  above  politics?  How  will 
he  behave  when  he  discovers  what  the  secre- 
tary or  the  ambassador  or  the  administrator 
really  thinks  after  three  Scotches  and  soda? 
Where  will  he  personally  adjust  when  our 
people-oriented  programs  collide  with  our 
strategies  of  conflict?  What  navigational 
principles  will  accompany  him  as  he  moves 
through  the  seas  of  the  public  frustration, 
congressional  vacillation,  the  unmanage- 
abillty  of  complexity,  and  the  emotional 
drain  on  all  Involved? 

This  Instinctive  personal  factor  Is  related 
to.  but  It  both  precedes  and  goes  beyond,  the 
mechanisms,  the  externals,  the  machlnerv- 
of -government  problems,  beyond  the  insti- 
tutionalized restructuring,  it  goes  to  con- 
tent, not  forms.  It  goes,  significantly,  to  the 
difference  between  the  people  who  think  the 
Instinct  for  democracy  is  an  asset  and  those 
who  think  It  is  a  liability.  In  scope  and  scale 
this  is  stipremely  an  issue  on  which  America 
confronts  America. 

Today  the  most  serious  component  ele- 
ments of  the  flight  from  foreign  policy  con- 
sist of  those  whose  Instinct  for  democracy 
Is  stronge.st.  The  direction  and  content  of 
American  official  behavior  in  the  1960's  out- 
ran their  toleration  for  complexity,  their 
willingness  to  acquiesce,  their  disposition  to 
defer.  This  we  can  now  see  clearly,  but  the 
costs  are  not  yet  In.  The  results  may  well  be 
more  destabilizing  than  we  yet  comprehend. 

No  man.  of  course,  can  ultimately  choose 
his  stage.  He  must  write  his  personal  history 


in  terms  of  current 
within  strict  limits 


theless,  today  each 
Instinct  who  desires 
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alstory.  Only  rarely  and 
:an  he  select  his  Issues, 


his  context,  the  settl  ng  for  his  career.  Never- 


JVmerican  of  democratic 
a  public  career  can  de- 
cide broadly  whether  to  enlist  for  domestic 
or  for  foreign  service.  Between  these  two 
large  options  he  can  choose.  He  can  compare 
the  nature,  scope,  a  id  challenge  of  current 
problems  in  the  fon  ign  and  domestic  fields, 
Judge  his  own  pote  itlal  Impact  and  satis- 
factions, and  opt  11  he  wants  to.  Our  na- 
tional needs — even,  !  f  you  will,  our-  national 
Interests — and  his  In  ;llnatlons  may  Just  hap- 
pen to  be  out  of  phaa  s. 

The  departure  of  hose  whose  instinct  for 
democracy  is  stron|  est  can.  If  unchecked, 
distort  the  substana;  and  diminish  the  ap- 
peal of  U.S.  foreign  jwllcy  in  historic  pro- 
portions. Democracy  by  all  odds,  has  in  the 
past  been  the  centn  il  ingredient  which  has 
made  our  national  I  Interest  Interesting  to 
others.  But  democr^y,  if  it  is  to  remain 
credible  In  a  world  at  exploding  communica- 
tions, must  now  m«  re  than  ever  be  repre- 
sented by  those  wh<6e  democratic  instincts 
are  genuine.  Ever3rwl  lere  we  face  a  new  obli- 
gation for  authenticity.  By  that  test,  the 
residual  ascendency  :>t  dlverslcrats  will  have 
dispiriting  effects. 

What  Is  worse,  the  process  is  unfolding  In 
a  doubly  dangerous  way.  The  disinclination 
for  democracy  and  the  inclination  for  di- 
versity can  splay  u:  levenly  across  the  new 
streams  of  talent  available  to  American 
public  life.  As  the  fl  ght  from  foreign  policy 
continues,  a  compeni  atory  phenomenon  may 
be  occurring  in  the  reverse  direction.  One 
notices  that  certain  precepts  and  practices, 
going  well  beyond  t  le  bounds  of  American 
domestic  practice  anb  acceptance,  can  read- 
ily be  transported  Iqto  a  foreign  affairs  mi- 
lieu and  allowed  io  flourish  there.  I'm 
thinking  about  son^tbing  more  than  the 
sn  -s,  grossly  symbolic 
linings,  and  Invasions 
im  thinking  of  a  more 
sntlments  which  con- 
rould  not  suffer  among 
public  officials  on  thi  domestic  scene  are  not 
only  lived  with  but  Eippreclated  as  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ages  w  len  applied  to  certain 
foreign  enemies,  ell  mts,  affiliation,  targets 
and  Issues. 

In  that  sense  the  very  notion  of  foreign 
service  thrusts  tov  ard  being  value-free. 
There  are  so  many  aa  ilgrunents,  so  many  cul- 
tures, so  many  view  )olnts,  so  many  Intrac- 
tabilities requiring  >o  many  fungible  per- 
sonalities, that  to  pn  pare  for  a  career  amidst 
them  Is  to  guarante  j  enhancing  any  man's 
inclination  toward  "elatlvlsm  and  accom- 
modation. Internatla  nal  relations  allow  full 
scope  for  anti-demo(  ratic  instincts — for  the 
bizarre,  the  curious,  and  the  irrational;  for 
ancient  concepts  of  Inequality,  aristocracy, 
blood  feuds,  and  fals  s  pride — Instincts  which 
American  political  1  fe  no  longer  admits  as 
respectable  or  tolerab  le. 

Darwinian  temptal  ions,  therefore,  arise  for 
a  new  kind  of  natui  al  selection — where  ca- 
reers congenial  to  c  bsolete  ideas  will  shift 
their  venue  from  tl  le  Inhospitable  habitat 
of  domestic  democri  ,cy  Into  the  hospitable 
habitat  of  foreign  diversity.  Attitudes  of 
mind  and  behavior,  rejected  at  home,  not 
only  will  be  embrac<  d  in  many  foreign  pol- 
icy circles,  but  will  be  re-imported  for  do- 
mestic consumption  —often  to  sit  In  Judg- 
ment on  basic  issue  ;  where  democracy  and 
diversity  contend. 

In  the  multitude  i  f  private  decisions  now 
being  made  about  career  preferences  by 
Americans  In  their  twenties,  the  steaming 
domestic  cauldron  <  f  urban  challenge,  the 
rebuilding  of  our  li  cal,  state  and  regional 
Institutions  to  bra(  e  for  the  twenty-first 
century — these  crls<  s  of  domestic  democ- 
racy— can  excite  pi  iblicly  oriented  young 
men  and  women  an  1  pull  them  away  from 
the  world  scene  Into  the  domestic  one.  Part- 


petulance    of    Presli 
as  their  bombings, 
at  times  may  be.  I 
pervasive   problem, 
temporary  America 
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ind  in  contrast  to  it, 


ly  for  that  reason, 

there  may  be  an  abnot'mal  proportion  of  oth- 
er publlclty-orlentedJ  Americans  who  may 
now  seek  refuge  in  a  (flight  into  foreign  pol- 
icy— a  flight  from  th^  tempestuotis  egaUtar- 
lanlsm  of  the  American  scene  to  the  more 
comfortable  Inequalities  of  world  affairs.  Un- 
questionably competent,  talented,  often  en- 
ergetic, they  mentally  check  out  of  our  do- 
mestic crises  and  bring  along  with  them  an 
underlying  set  of  non>-democratlc,  even  anti- 
democratic, attitudes)  precisely  at  the  time 
when  American  foreli 
tributes  the  least. 

The  tendencies  gi 
serious  splitting  api 
of  attitude  In  the 
We  could  be  left  wltl 
tlon  of  tendencies — f 
cross-currents — with 
cles    less    and    less 
to  human  Issues,  Jusi 
domestic  affairs  are 


policy  needs  such  at- 

Imperceptlbly  into  a 
of  the  environments 
xt  official  generation, 
an  unwanted  polarlza- 
fateful  conversion  of 
our  official  policy  clr- 
gnlficantly    responsive 
at  the  time  when  our 
Ing  replenished,  hope- 
fully, with  rechargea)}le  men  of  democratic 


ielr  flight  from  foreign 

^t  knowing  It,  we  could 

awkward    division   of 

distort  If  not  dry  up 

foreign  affairs  leader- 


instinct  fresh  from  tlj 
policy.  Almost  wlthoL 
face  an  Increasingly 
affinities  which  could 
our  natural  supply  of 
ship. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
do  not  mean  that  wa  are  necessarily  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  birst  of  domestic  democ- 
racy, for  the  trends  rnay  indeed  go  the  other 
way.  Nor  do  I  wish  t^  exaggerate  the  multi- 
tudes of  men  of  deiliocratic  Instinct  avail- 
able In  the  on-coming  generation  in  Amer- 
ica, for  democratic  Instincts  may  be  In  short 
supply  all  around.  Lekst  of  all  am  I  suggest- 
ing an  artificial  ingra  'ting  of  domestic  astig- 
matism upon  our  vision  of  world  realities. 


Nor  would  anyone 


loday  pretend  that  the 


democratic  Instinct,  vltb  Its  steady  hvunan- 
1st.  egalitarian,  and  ])opullst  overtones,  oc- 
curs in  a  piire  or  und  lluted  form  in  any  hu- 


man carrier.  All  of  us 


in  some  degree  are  split 


personalities.  It  is  bard  to  identify  Individ- 
uals, therefore,  who  p  irsonlfy  the  democratic 
Instinct  on  a  continuing  basis.  At  any  rate 
I  do  not  Include  am(ing  them  those  promi- 
nent statesmen  of  th(  present  or  recent  past 
who  have  publicly  promenaded  the  demo- 


adjunct  of   cold  war 


cratlc   Instinct   as   an 
Calvinism. 

Even  when  identlfi^  and  reliably  present 
In  foreign  policy  deliberations,  the  demo- 
cratic Instinct  Is  no  i  atent  medicine  for  in- 
discriminate or  unlve;  sal  application.  It  pro- 
vides no  magic  formu  la  for  decision-making. 


It  is  less  pertinent  tc 


to  positive  ones.  It  ha  b  less  to  do  with  main- 
taining nuclear  detefrence   than   with  pro- 


moting economic  and 


less  to  contribute  to  E  Eist-West  relations  than 
to  West- West  and  Noi  th-South.  But  present, 


ventilated,  and  heard 
cils.  It  could  play  a 


n  policy-making  coun- 
(entral  role  in  reorder- 


Hence  I  do  mean 
ble  foreign  policy 
democratic  instinct 
Ion  among  both  the 
vlslonlsts  to  rejoice 
Instinct  is  now 
own  self -abdicating 
the  misplaced 
tlve  critics.  Which 
monition:  The 
become  the 
forces.  It  is 
write  it  off  as  the 
a  military  crusade, 
that  wants  to  make 
racy  betrays  an 
other  democracies 


negative  policies  than 


political  development, 


ing  priorities.  It  com^s  close  to  the  heart  of 
our  most- serious  predicaments  of  choice,  not 
only  on  the  statecraf '  Issues  of  how  and  to- 
ward whom  we  tilt,  b  it  on  the  more  epochal 
ls.sues  of  how  we  expend  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  (once)  sacred  honor. 

INDISPENSABLl !    REQtnREMENT 


t<i  Stress  the  Indlspensa- 

reqt  irement  of  reviving  the 

di  isplte  the  current  fash- 

•emorseful  and  the  re- 

la  its  demise.  For  that 

langu  Ishlng,  in  part  from  its 

r  itreat,  and  in  part  from 

revuls  on  of  otherwise  sensl- 

1(  ads  me  to  a  final  ad- 

democ  ratlc  instinct  need  not 

handmalien  of  non-democratic 

fashlonaltle  but  false  history  to 

ine  'Itable  raw  material  for 

<»f  course,  the  instinct 

th  B  world  safe  for  democ- 

Inte  lectual  preference  for 

anil  for  human  beings  in 
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general.  But  that  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  instinct  pushes  uncontrollably  In  the  di- 
rection of  a  naive  universalism,  careless  of 
means  and  ends,  bent  upon  trying  to  make 
the  world  Itself  democratic. 

The  democratic  instinct  like  any  other 
Instinct  can  be  manipulated,  misused,  and 
betrayed.  Men  of  cynicism,  masquerading  as 
men  of  democratic  Instinct,  can  try  to  cos- 
metlclze  their  barbarities  with  the  public 
relations  of  democratic  language.  But  despite 
what  the  New  Revisionism  teaches,  the  demo- 
cratic instinct  need  not  be  a  ready  decoy  for 
power  politics.  It  need  not  indiscriminately 
march  off  to  imperialist  adventiires — Its  cari- 
cature does  that. 

My  own  experience  vras  that  the  demo- 
cratic instinct  in  the  bureaucracies  of  the 
1960's  tried  to  keep  us  out  of  \injust  wars, 
not  get  us  into  them.  After  all,  most  of  the 
critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  were,  from  the 
beginning,  those  whose  democratic  instincts 
were  most  alive — those  who  saw  and  worried 
and  warned  of  the  predictable  human  costs. 
There  may  not  have  been  enough  of  them, 
and  their  names  may  not  have  become  house- 
hold words.  But  they  weren't  all  up  there  In 
front  chorusing  the  war  chants,  composing 
the  white  papers,  mounting  the  covert  opera- 
tions, and  dropping  the  bombs.  More  was 
going  on  In  the  way  of  democratically-based 
dissent  than  the  best  sellers  have  disclosed. 
Perhaps  someone  will  yet  discover  that  the 
democratic  instinct  often  defined  the  differ- 
ence between  the  best  and  the  brightest. 

Americans  of  democratic  instincts  today 
are  internationalists  in  suspension.  But  those 
Instincts  are  still  there,  untapped,  unchan- 
neled,  undirected,  unaroused.  They  still  con- 
stitute, as  they  always  have,  a  unique  na- 
tional resource.  Today  their  revival  Is  Just  as 
essential  to  the  rediscovery  of  international 
«an  and  spirit  generally  as  it  is  to  the  re- 
formulation of  a  viable  foreign  policy  consen- 
sus In  the  United  States  itself. 

Whether  we  look  at  the  flight  from  foreign 
policy  descriptively  or  prescrlptlvely,  the  re- 
incluslon  of  this  democratic  life  force  Is  es- 
sential to  restraining  or  reversing  that  flight. 
Whether  our  values  are  cultural,  pragmatic, 
or  normative,  the  breach  between  democracy 
and  foreign  policy  must  be  healed.  Where 
else  will  we  rediscover  that  cross-cultural 
continuity  of  political  commitment  that  sees 
poverty,  disease,  pollution,  and  illiteracy  as 
human  problems  that  know  no  national 
boundaries?  Who  else  will  convert  the  human 
motive  power,  dedicated  domestically  to  bet- 
ter health,  housing,  education,  and  develop- 
ment, into  thehr  transnational  applications? 
Upon  whom  else  can  we  depend  for  the  moral 
insight  which  can  hope  to  curb  the  propen- 
sities for  power— and  the  excessive  displays 
of  power— which  In  recent  years  have  been 
targeted  on  other  human  beings  In  the  name 
of  the  American  people? 

Maurice  Maeterlinck  warned  us  long  ago 
that  on  every  crossway  on  the  road  that  leads 
to  the  future,  each  democratic  spirit  Is  op- 
posed by  a  thousand  men  appointed  to  guard 
the  past.  The  least  that  the  most  timid  of  us 
can  do  is  not  to  add  to  this  Immense  dead 
weight  that  nature  drags  along.  The  rest 
of  us  can,  if  we  wish,  go  out  into  this  gen- 
eration to  stand  for  the  propositions  that 
•nan's  future  on  earth  need  not  be  can- 
celled; that  we  need  not  resign  ourselves 
to  catastrophe;  that  our  political  ingenuity 
may  still  rescue  us  from  ruin;  that  our  demo- 
crauc  Instincts  still  are  here;  that  building 
the  institutions  of  peace  Is  worth  the  effort- 
KMi  that  we  can  have  a  world  made  safe  for 
wiose   things   most   centrally   and   lastingly 


CONGRESSMAN  WYDLER  CON- 
GRATULATES BELLEROSE  ON  ITS 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  WYDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  high  honor  of  attending  com- 
memorative services  in  honor  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Village  of  BeUerose, 
one  of  the  smaller  but  nicer  communities 
in  my  Fifth  Congressional  District.  This 
village  is  indeed  a  gem  in  the  collection 
of  communities  that  make  up  the  district 
I  represent  in  Congress.  I  think  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  the  history  of 
Bellerose  ViUage  be  set  forth  in  the  Rec- 
ord so  it  may  be  noted  by  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress: 

Bellerose  Village  :  A  History 

MRS.  MARSH 

The  story  of  BeUerose  begins  with  an  ener- 
getic, intelligent  and  able  lady  from  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Marsh.  After 
entering  the  real  estate  business  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  and  being  rather  successful,  she 
dreamed  of  creating  a  model  community. 
WhUe  on  a  trip  to  New  York  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  she  visited  this  section 
of  Long  Island  which  seemed  ideally  suited  to 
her  purpose. 

Five  parcels  of  land  comprising  seventy- 
seven  acres  were  destined  to  become  the  Vil- 
lage   of   Bellerose.    Different   sections    were 

owned  by  various  farmers  over  the  years 

the  Rhodes  family  from  before  1808  untU 
1906,  the  Frost  family  from  1872  until  1894 
and  John  Lewis  Childs  from  1894  to  1905. 
The  total  acreage  operated  as  a  gladlola  field 
must  have  been  a  beautifvU  sight. 

On  October  26,  1906,  the  United  Holding 
Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing the  $155,000  needed  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erty. Mrs.  Marsh  became  Its  General  Manager 
The  Panic  of  1907  began  almost  Immedi- 
ately. Banks  closed,  the  stock  market 
plunged,  railroads  went  bankrupt,  factories 
shut  down,  and  thousands  were  out  of  work. 
It  was  clearly  a  poor  time  to  own  undeveloped 
real  estate. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Panic,  a  $50,000 
mortgage  was  called  on  one  of  the  parcels 
of  land.  Mrs.  Marsh  pledged  her  own  secu- 
rities so  that  the  mortgage  would  not  be 
foreclosed  and  her  dream  would  be  realized! 
Mrs.  Marsh's  visualization  of  the  Village 
has  been  likened  to  a  fan  with  the  streets 
terminating  at  the  raUroad  station  or  to  a 
wheel  with  the  station  as  the  hub  and  the 
boulevards  as  spokes.  At  any  rate.  In  reject- 
ing the  conventional  checkerboard  pattern  or 
grid  style  prevalent  at  the  time,  she  ran  into 
problems  trj-lng  to  find  an  engineer  and  a 
title  company  that  would  share  her  vision. 

As  soon  as  she  Imported  an  engineer  from 
Boston  and  work  began,  she  set  about  nam- 
ing the  streets  after  states  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  Is  a  mystery  why  the  Hudson  River 
was  favored  wver  Lake  Erie. 

At  one  time  or  another  Mrs.  Marsh  lived 
In  twenty-two  houses  in  Bellerose.  Even  be- 
fore the  first  house  was  constructed  In  1910 
she  was  living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  prop- 
erty In  the  red  house  on  Jericho  Turnpike 
now  being  used  as  an  antique  shop.  She  and 
her  rUece,  Mildred  Varney,  moved  Into  4 
Massachusetts  Boulevard  before  It  was  com- 
pleted and  they  lived  for  a  thne  under  fairly 
primitive  conditions. 

Mrs.  Marsh  was  evidently  not  afraid  of 
hardship  or  hard  work.  Not  only  did  she  water 
newly  planted  trees  during  the  summer 
drought,  Uiing  a  borrowed  horse  and  wagon, 
but  she  also  kept  the  fires  going  through- 
out the  winter  In  new  houses  under  construc- 
tion. No  detail  was  too  minute  to  escape  her 
attention.  She  selected  color  schemes  for  the 
houses  as  well  as  flowers  and  shrubs  for  the 
gardens. 

When  local  banks  refused  to  lend  money 
for  construction.  Floral  Park  farmers,  among 
them  Jacob  Wicks  and  Joseph  Rose,  sup- 
plied the  cash.  WhUe  the  second  house  was 


being  buUt  at  6  Commonwealth  Boulevan , 
five  other  houses  were  started. 

In  1922,  when  117  homes  had  been  com- 
pleted and  400  people  were  living  in  th  b 
community,  the  United  Holding  Company 
was  dissolved  and  all  unsold  land  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Bellerose  Land  Company.  Tha  t 
same  year  title  to  the  property  changed  hand  B 
again  when  Mrs.  Marsh  and  another  r.-^sldeii  t 
of  Bellerose,  Edgar  C.  Ruwe,  formed  th  j 
Iklarsh  and  Ruwe  Company. 

Advertising  houses  in  Bellerose  v\as  don  > 
In  a  fairly  unusual  way,  mainly  thrc-u;;h  so  - 
cial  activities  such  as  teas,  dances  and  pro- 
gressive dinners.  Many  houses  were  sold  wlie  i 
those  who  hau  already  bought  homes  invite  I 
their  friends  to  a  party  in  a  newly  completei  I 
house.  In  addition  Mrs.  Marsh  rented  a  stuul  > 
apartment  in  Manhattan  and  held  parties  fa  r 
prospective  residents. 

It  is  surprising  that  she  could  devote  s  * 
much  time  and  energy  to  BeUerose  becaus  * 
she  had  many  other  business  Interests.  Tties  i 
Included  large  parcels  of  land  north  of  Jen  • 
cho  Turnpike  extending  to  the  now  unuse<l 
railroad  line,  a  golf  club  in  New  Jersey,  u 
silver  mine  in  Colorado  and  even  a  Braki  i 
Service  Station  on  Jericho  Turnpike. 

Records  show  that  in  1926  she  was  Treas 
urer  of  Marsh  and  Ruwe  Company,  a  mem 
her  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Belle, 
rose  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Boar< ; 
of   Directors   of   the   Rosebelle   Corporatloi. 
which  owned  and  was  developing  some  o' 
the  commercial  property  on  Jericho  Turn 
pike. 

One  of  the  earliest  village  gatherings  re, 
coimted  In  great  detail,  the  social  event  oi 
the  1912  summer  season,  was  the  wedding  ol 
MUdred  Varney  to  Donald  Ralston.  It  wai 
held  on  the  grounds  of  the  first  two  houses 
built  In  Bellerose.  In  addition  to  an  altar  o] 
palms  and  flowers  and  a  daisy  chain  aisle,  the 
wedding  featured  a  hidden  orchestra,  a  plat- 
form for  dancing,  an  outdoor  reception  teni 
and,  last  but  not  least,  a  bridal  veU  from 
Paris. 

WAR  EFFORTS 

Whenever  the  United  States  was  at  wai 
Bellerose  responded  generously.  In  1917  a 
Home  Defense  League  was  formed.  The  men 
were  drUled  by  Captain  Robert  Wlnne,  a  re- 
tired Army  man  and  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish 
American  War.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  women 
supported  the  Red  Cross  and  a  community 
liberty  garden.  '' 

During  World  War  n  victory  gardens 
were  planted  In  vacant  lots  on  the  Turnpike 
and  scrap  campaigns  were  launched  to  re- 
cycle rubber,  fats,  iron,  tin  cans,  and  cop- 
per. Dim  out  and  blackout  restrictions  were 
Imposed  and  the  ViUage  bought  War  Dam 
age  Insurance. 

Over  one  hundred  and  thirty  residents 
Joined  the  various  branches  of  the  services. 
The  War  Monument  in  front  of  the  Flr» 
House  honors  the  memory  of  those  who  died 
in  battle. 

Throughout  the  Korean  Conflict  a  very 
active  civil  defense  organization  existed  The 
ViUage  made  a  cash  contribution  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  pair  of  binoculars  for  the  ClvU 
Defense  Observation  Post  at  Belmont  Park. 

CONTSOVEBSZES 

Over  the  years  Bellerose  has  fought  many 
good  flghts,  some  more  extensive  than  oth- 
ers. For  example,  close  to  thirty  yeaiB  of  ne- 
gotiations were  necessary  to  have  the  raU- 
road tracks  elevated. 

Very  early  in  Its  history  a  different  kind  of 
danger  threatened  Bellerose.  New  York  State 
was  considering  various  proposals  which 
would  have  permitted  New  York  City  to  an- 
nex adjacent  property  in  Nassau  County  In 
the  case  of  Bellerose  the  Village  would  have 
lost  a  strip  about  a  hundred  feet  wide  across 
its  northern  boundary.  This  area,  assessed  at 
$990,000  in  1930  and  containing  all  of  the 
Village  commercial  property,  comprised 
twenty-seven  per  cent  of  ViUage  area. 
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Mr.  Frank  Dougherty,  long-term  resident 
and  Village  Covmsel,  was  appointed  by  tbe 
Nassau  County  Village  Officials  Association  to 
work  against  the  proposed  annexation. 
Bellerose,  as  well  as  many  other  areas  in 
Nassau  County,  has  good  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him. 

THE  NAMING  OF  BELLEROSE 

At  the  time  the  land  for  Bellerose  was 
purchased  there  was  a  large  farm  south  of 
the  railroad  owned  by  Joseph  Rose,  who  had 
a  daughter  named  Belle.  An  old  shed  stood 
on  his  property  along  the  railroad  tracks. 
In  pictures  of  this  shed  the  name  "Bellerose" 
is  clearly  visible. 

He  may  have  used  that  shed  for  shipping 
his  produce  and  he  may  have  named  the  sta- 
tion for  his  daughter,  but  there  was  never 
any  way  to  verify  that  fact. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  trace  the  name. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peter  Woodward,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent  of  the  LIRR  Co.  New 
York,  dated  August  3,  1937,  it  was  stated 
that  while  they  had  no  record  of  the  old 
shed,  their  records  did  indicate  that  Mrs. 
Marsh  did  name  the  station. 

At  any  rate,  when  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road  did  agree  to  provide  service  to  Belle- 
rose, Mrs.  Marsh  named  the  station  expect- 
ing that  the  property  owners  would  choose  a 
permanent  name  at  a  later  date.  In  1917 
they  unanimously  ratified  her  choice. 

Years  later  Mr.  Herbert  Ricard,  Historian 
for  the  Borough  of  Queens,  asked  Mrs.  Marsh 
If  the  name  "Bellerose"  had  any  special 
significance.  She  replied: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Ricard :  Regarding  BeUerose, 
will  say  it  has  no  special  meaning,  except  It 
seemed  like  a  euphonious  name  and  suitable 
word  for  a  high  class  development.  The 
reason  it  has  been  taken  and  used  from  one 
end  of  the  county  and  the  city  of  Queens,  is 
because  it  Is  a  unique  development  and  so 
dUIerent  from  most  places.  We  built  a  beauti- 
ful station,  and  have  kept  up  a  high  class 
development  and  community  and  different 
from  anything  else. 

"Trusting  this  gives  you  the  Information 
required,  I  am,  yours  very  truly — Helen  M. 
Marsh.'"- 

Mrs.  Marsh  was  reported  to  have  said  that 
one  of  the  biggest  thrills  of  her  life  occurred 
when  a  conductor  in  New  York  called  out, 
"First  stop.  Bellerose." 

BELLEROSE  ASSOCIATION 

The  purpose  of  the  Bellerose  Association, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1908,  is  to  "acquire 
and  to  construct,  maintain  and  Improve, 
regulate  and  beautify,  private  parks,  roads, 
drain  .  .  .  and  generally  to  promote  the  social 
and  community  Interest  of  the  owners  .  .  ." 
of  land  in  Bellerose.  One  vote  is  allotted  for 
each  4.000  square  feet  of  property  owned 
and  both  men  and  women  may  vote. 

In  contrast  the  Bellerose  Civic  Association, 
which  was  organized  In  1917,  limited  ell- 
gibilitv  for  membership  to  "male"  property 
owners.  Even  though  the  19th  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  adopted  in  1920  gave  women 
the  right  to  vote,  the  Civic  Association  did 
not  get  around  to  permitting  any  "resident" 
to  join  until  1931.  Women's  liberation  would 
have  a  word  for  this! 

Tn  the  early  years  of  the  Village  the  United 
Holding  Company  as  owners  of  the  property 
held  most  of  the  votes.  However,  as  more  and 
more  families  bought  houses,  the  balance 
changed.  The  Bellerose  Association  had  the 
power  to  approve  the  plans  and  specifications 
of  any  house  or  garage  built  on  the  property. 
By  1916.  when  getting  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Association  together  often 
proved  difficult.  Mrs.  Marsh  was  "appointed  a 
permanent  committee  to  pass  upon  and  de- 
cide all  questions  that  may  arise  concerning 
building  construction  and  to  approve  or  re- 
ject all  building  plans.  .  .  ."  She  vigorously 
exercised  her  extraordinary  powers. 

As  well  as  providing  for  the  types  of  bulld- 
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ices  taken  for  granted  today  were  virtually 
non-existent.  Lacking  electricity,  gas  or  tele- 
phone services,  she  got  along  with  kerosene, 
candles  and  coal  for  the  first  three  months 
before  electricity  was  Installed. 

Mall  delivery  and  refuse  removal  were 
things  of  the  future  while  transportation  to 
grocery  stores  presented  a  problem.  The 
earliest  evidence  for  phone  service  is  a  real 
estate  brochure  from  1915  which  lists  Mrs. 
Marsh's  telephone  number  as  No.  88  Floral 
Park. 

In  1916  after  six  years  of  fruitless  attempts 
to  secure  gas  for  Bellerose,  an  agreement  was 
signed  with  the  Public  Service  Corporation  of 
Long  Island  and  the  laying  of  gas  mains  com- 
menced. As  more  houses  were  constructed  a 
market  wagon  delivered  groceries  and  a  rail- 
road carriage  took  people  to  social  functions. 
(Prices  in  1914  for  the  Floral  Park  and  El- 
mont  areas  are  unbelievable:  steak — 15('  a 
pound,  hot  dogs — 26^  for  fifteen,  eggs — 18# 
a  dozen,  and  butter — 26^  a  pound.) 

In  1916  Mrs.  Marsh  hired  Eric  Anderson 
from  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  as  a  general 
handyman.  Various  sources  report  that  he 
took  care  of  the  ashes  from  the  coal  furnaces 
and  the  refuse  from  the  houses  as  well  as 
gardening,  removing  snow,  sweeping  the  side- 
walks weekly,  recoiling  the  fire  hose  after 
drills  and  finding  lost  children. 

He  had  keys  to  many  of  the  houses  since 
ashes  and  refuse  were  removed  from  the  base- 
ments and  since  he  made  rounds  early  In  the 
morning  to  insure  sufficient  heat. 

The  story  of  mall  delivery  by  Mattie  B. 
Moesser.  Woman's  Club  Historian,  bears  re- 
telling: 

"As  the  village  grew,  the  mall  service  was 
found  to  be  Inadequate.  In  the  early  days, 
Mr.  E.  V.  Conwell  who  lived  at  15  Pennsyl- 
vania Boulevard,  walked  to  the  Floral  Park 
Post  Office  each  morning,  picked  up  the  mall 
for  Bellerose,  boarded  the  train  there  for 
New  York.  When  the  train  reached  Bellerose, 
he  tossed  the  mall  from  the  vestibule  of  the 
train  and  Mildred  Varney  picked  It  up,  sorted 
it  and  delivered  It. . . . 

"But,  in  February  1913.  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Si- 
card  who  was  a  close  friend  of  George  B. 
Cortelyou,  the  Postmaster  in  Washington, 
D.C.  secured  free  delivery  mall  service  from 
the  Queens  Post  Office.  It  was  a  big  improve- 
ment, but  in  July  1929,  Bellerose  was  given 
Its  own  post  office,  a  branch  of  the  Jamaica 
Post  Office.  It  was  first  located  In  a  store  on 
Jericho  Turnpike  near  Rocky  Hill  Road 
(Braddock  Avenue],  but  later  was  moved  to 
Jericho  Turnpike,  just  east  of  Common- 
wealth Boulevard  [249-04  Jericho  Turnpike]. 
In  1959,  it  was  moved  to  Rocky  Hill  Road 
near  Hillside  Avenue." 

For  many  years  mall  was  delivered  twice  a 
day.  Recently  attempts  have  been  made  to 
improve  postal  service  in  Bellerose  by  having 
mall  delivered  through  the  Floral  Park  Post 
Office  but  as  yet  these  efforts  have  been  un- 
successful. 

FIRE   DEPARTMENT 

Recognizing  the  need  for  fire  protection 
eighteen  citizens  founded  the  Bellerose  Fire 
Department  in  1916.  The  first  purchases  of 
the  new  organized  department  were  a  hose,  a' 
reel  and  a  nozzle. 

An  iron  hoop  reputed  to  be  from  the 
wheel  of  an  early  railroad  train  was  used 
for  a  fire  alarm.  This  Iron  hoop,  which  pres- 
ently stands  outside  the  Fire  House,  was 
a  gift  of  Ernest  G.  Slcard,  a  director  of  the 
United  Holding  Company. 

One  night  In  1923  the  alarm  sounded  for 
the  third  and  most  serious  fire  up  to  that 
date.  Answering  this  alarm  a  fireman  taking 
a  short  cut  was  Injured  when  he  collided 
with  a  clothes  line.  As  a  result  a  rule  was 
passed  compelling  residents  to  remove  lines 
after  dark. 

Two  years  later  during  Prohibition  the 
Fire  Department  held  Its  first  and  last  stag 
beefsteak  dinner  at  the  newly-built  Wom- 
an's Club.  This  uproarious  event  was  sup- 


posedly Immortalized  by  Westbrook  Pegler, 
the  widely  syndicated  newspaper  columnist. 
A  fuller  account  may  be  found  In  Appendix 

B. 

Suffice  to  say  that  the  affair  ended  with 
an  early  morning  sing  under  a  certain  lady's 
window.  Perhaps  the  Intrepid  Mrs.  Marsh 
did  not  mind  too  much  since  she  was  one  of 
the  few  woman  members  of  the  early  Fire 
Department. 

In  1927,  Just  three  years  before  the  Fire 
House  was  built  on  a  plot  adjoining  the 
Long  Island  Rail  Road,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment was  Incorporated.  It  now  houses  a  1972 
Ward  LaFrance  thousand -gallon  pumper  and 
a  1964  Mack  thousand-gallon  pumper.  Cur- 
rently fifty-seven  firemen  are  answering 
alarms. 

POLICE   DEPARTMENT 

One  of  the  first  accomplishments  of  the 
newly  elected  Board  of  Trustees  Immediate- 
ly after  incorporation  of  the  Village  in  1924 
was  the  hiring  of  James  Murphy  to  act  as 
policeman  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,800. 

He  was  on  duty  for  approximately  ten 
hours  a  day  from  7  A.M.  to  6  PJa.  and  he 
traveled  around  the  village  on  a  bicycle.  This 
proved  his  undoing  one  time  when  would-be 
criminals  he  was  chasing  made  good  their 
escape  by  scattering  tacks  In  his  path.  He 
was  aided  In  his  work  by  his  dog,  "Sheik." 

In  order  to  provide  round-the-clock  pro- 
tection, two  additional  policemen  were  hired. 
In  1929  twenty-four  year  old  Frank  Dunn 
began  his  forty-five  years  of  service  to  the 
village  as  the  fourth  member  of  the  police 
force.  In  1941,  four  years  after  the  official 
establishment  of  a  Village  Police  Department, 
he  was  made  Police  Lieutenant  (Chief)  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $2,400. 

Constantly  working  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,  Chief  Dunn  was  especially  be- 
loved by  the  village  children  and  by  a  gen- 
eration of  young  women  he  personally 
escorted  home  from  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road  Station  after  dark. 

When  the  Village  contracted  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Nassau  County  Police  Department 
In  1969,  Frank  Dunn  became  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works  and  Deputy  Village 
Clerk,  positions  which  he  held  until  his  re- 
tirement three  years  later. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Jericho  Turnpike  was  built  m  colonial  days 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  farm  products 
into  New  York  City.  It  was  developed  along  a 
path  or  trail  made  by  residents  of  Jamaica 
and  Hempstead  as  they  visited  back  and 
forth.  Both  settlements  were  founded  around 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  toll 
gate  is  said  to  have  stood  where  Pennsylvania 
Boulevard  meets  Jericho  Turnpike. 

As  early  as  1904  the  VanderbUt  Cup  Races 
were  being  held  along  the  Turnpike,  then 
part  of  the  Long  Island  Motor  Parkway.  Cars 
from  all  over  Europe  and  the  United  States 
would  compete — some  reaching  the  break- 
neck speed  of  a  mile  a  minute.  In  1908  George 
Robertson,  who  was  to  become  Chief  of  the 
Bellerose  Village  Fire  Department  In  1931, 
won  the  Vanderbllt  Cup  and  established  a 
new  speed  record. 

Earliest  pictures  of  Bellerose  show  horse 
and  ctirts  competing  with  a  newly-built  trol- 
ley line  along  Jericho  Turnpike.  Long-time 
residents  still  remember  a  quick  trolley  ride 
into  Queens  Village  for  shopping. 

For  many  years  various  bus  lines  paid  for 
the  right  to  a  franchise  through  Bellerose. 
In  1927  the  cost  of  a  bus  ride  from  Bellerose 
to  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City  was 
firmly  established  at  fifty  cents.  Nothing  was 
said  as  to  how  long  It  might  take  to  get 
there. 

The  Village  also  Issued  licenses  renewable 
yearly  to  various  taxi  cab  companies  who 
maintained  stands  at  the  railroad  station. 
For  a  long  time  the  fare  from  the  station  to 
any  point  in  the  Village  was  twenty-five 
cents. 


Over  sixty  years  ago  real  estate  brochures 
for  Bellerose  stressed  its  ideal  location  on  th€ 
main  line  of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  Just 
twenty-six  minutes  from  Herald  Square  and 
the  heart  of  Brooklyn.  Also  mentioned  Ir 
1913  was  the  fact  that  forty-eight  trains  a 
day  stopped  in  Bellerose.  This  was  a  real  tri- 
umph in  view  of  Mrs.  Marsh's  struggle  per- 
suading the  railroad  to  supply  train  service 
to  Bellerose. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  tracks  about  lOOC 
feet  west  of  the  present  station  was  an  old 
shed  used  as  a  loading  station.  Mrs.  Marst 
preferred  a  more  central  location  so.  In  1910 
the  United  Holding  Company  erected  the  first 
Bellerose  station  where  its  elevated  successoi 
now  stands. 

In  spite  of  having  said  "no"  so  many  times 
when  the  station  was  completed  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  gave  in,  graciously  or  other- 
wise, and  permitted  four  trains  a  day  to  be 
flagged  down  at  Bellerose.  Previously  a  horse 
and  carriage  took  travelers  to  the  Floral  Park 
Station. 

The  new  railroad  station,  which  was  the 
pride  and  Joy  of  the  VUleige.  became  a  real 
community  center.  Dances,  banquets  ani 
meetings  were  held  there  and  the  Fire  De- 
peirtment  stored  its  gear  there  until  the  Plni 
House  was  completed.  As  many  as  104  trains  s 
day  were  stopping  at  Bellerose  during  th< 
I940's.  At  the  present  time  Bellerose  Is  serv- 
iced by  fifty-three  trains  dally. 

As  early  as  the  1930's,  Bellerose  along  wlti 
many  other  villages  on  Long  Island,  begai 
considering  the  possibility  of  either  depress- 
ing or  elevating  the  raUroad  tracks  In  ordei 
to  eliminate  a  safety  hazard.  For  most  of  hli  i 
thirty  year  term  of  office  Mayor  James  Mage< 
fought  the  good  fight  with  the  Long  Islanc 
Rail  Road  until  finally  the  tracks  were  ele 
vated  and  the  new  station  was  complete< , 
in  1962. 

In  a  fitting  tribute  recognizing  his  fort; ' 
years  of  village  service,  ten  of  which  werli 
spent  as  a  trustee.  Station  Plaza  was  re  • 
named  Magee  Plaza  when  the  Mayor  retlrei  1 
In  1963. 

SCHOOLS 

In  1906  the  Floral  Park  School  (later  caUee  1 
the  John  Lewis  ChUds  School)  consisted  o: 
eight  rooms,  eight  grades  and  138  pupils.  A  i 
first  only  three  Bellerose  pupils  made  th* 
trip  to  school  by  horse  and  open  wagon.  B; ' 
1921  the  school  had  added  six  classrooms,  ai  i 
auditorlvun  and  a  kindergarten. 

Eight  years  later  the  Floral  Park  Bellerose  • 
school  was  completed.  It  contained  thirty- 
two  classrooms  and  had  an  enrollment  o '. 
almost  eight  htmdred  children  ranging  fron  i 
kindergarten  to  eighth  grade. 

Before  the  completion  of  Sewanhaka  High 
School  in  1930  students  in  the  ninth  througl  i 
twelfth  grades  had  the  choice  of  making  u 
five-mile  trip  to  Jamaica  High  School  or  t<i 
Hempstead  High  School.  In  1957  Floral  Pari ; 
Memorial  High  School  was  buUt  for  grade  ( 
seven  through  twelve  and  both  the  Flora, 
Park  Bellerose  School  and  the  John  Lewii  i 
Chllds  School  became  sixth  grade  schools. 

Mrs.  Rena  Hayden,  who  taught  at  the  Johi 
Lewis  Chllds  School  for  five  years  and  wai; 
principal  for  thirty-five  years  until  her  re 
tlrement  in  1948,  lived  In  the  only  house  ir 
existence  on  the  property  of  Bellerose  VII 
lage  when  It  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Marsh 
The  edifice  on  the  northeast  comer  of  thu 
Village  at  Jericho  Turnpike  which  Is  pres- 
ently being  used   as  an   antique  shop  wai; 
built  in  1875  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Haydei 
and  her  family  from  1913  to  1961. 

STATISTICS 

Bellerose  Village,  ninety  feet  above  ses 
level,  is  a  three  block  by  four  block  ares 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Jericho  Turnpike 
on  the  east  by  Remsen  Lane,  on  the  south 
by  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road,  and  on  the 
west  by  Colonial  Road.  It  Is  one  of  the  small- 
est villages  In  the  state  if  measured  in  terme 
of  area  rather  than  population. 
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It  encompasses  seventy -seven  acres  on 
which  are  built  387  bouses.  There  Just  pos- 
sibly might  be  room  for  the  construction  ol 
one  more  house. 

Population  figures  vary.  The  1970  census 
reports  1,136  residents  while  an  informal 
census  made  by  the  Fire  Department  In  1973 
shows  1,283.  Peak  figures  of  over  1,300  resi- 
dents were  reported  In  the  30's,  40's  and  60's. 

Even  the  trees  have  been  counted.  There 
were  approximately  eight  hundred  In  the 
mid  1960's.  Dogs  number  over  a  hundred. 
Parking  is  permitted  on  its  3.60  miles  of 
roads  for  one  to  four  hours  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  period  between  2  AM.  and 
6  A.M. 

The  official  newspaper  is  The  Gateway 
published  in  Floral  Park.  Over  the  years  the 
following  have  been  either  the  official  paper 
on  the  alternate:  The  Sunrise  Trailer,  The 
Sun,  The  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star,  News- 
day  and  the  Long  IslaTid  Press. 
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Name  of  village  organization 


Year 
organized    Meeting  days 


American  Legion  Post  1294 

Brownies 

Civic  Association 

Cub  Scouts 

Hr*  Department 

Girl  Scouts: 

Troop  1523 

Troop  1088 

Junior  Woman's  Club 

Narcotics  Guidance  Coundl 

Republican  Club  (Floral  Park-Bellerose).. 
Woman's  Club 


1945 

1930 
1917 
1943 

1916 

1965 
1967 
1933 
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the  Village  acquired 

provide  certain  services 

for  a  water  supply,  a 

paving  and  lighting  and 

However  the  Village 
jurisdiction  of  the  town 
luch  services  as  public 


bro  ight  representative  de- 

V  11  age  Board  consisted  of 

S  mith,  and  two  Trustees, 

J4hn  Snyder.  Since  then 

served — Ellery  Mann, 

Magee,  Harry  Ingerson, 


David  Gunnison  and  ^  VlUlam  Bottenus.  This 
circumstance  contributed  to  a  remarkable 
continuity  in  Village  government. 

The  current  Village  Board  is  comprised  of 
a  mayor  who  is  elect*  d  every  two  years  and 
four  trustees  who  ser^  e  a  two-year  term  with 
two  t>elng  elected  every  year.  Token  salaries 
for  the  lilayor  and  tiustees  were  Instituted 
Just  last  year. 

At  present  more  than  fifty  people  are 
either  elected  by  the  residents  or  appointed 
by  the  Village  Board  to  serve  Bellerose  in 
various  capacities.  Th  e  complete  list  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  E. 

As  Bellerose  approtches  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  incorporation,  a  quotation  which 
appeared  nine  years  ago  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  siuna  up  the  feelings  of  its 
residents  today: 

The  people  who  ll"e  in  Bellerose  believe 
their  community  wan  good  In  the  past,  is 
rather  excellent  In  th^  present,  and  they  will 
be  delighted  if  It  stajs  the  way  It  Is  for  the 
future. 
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Meeting  places 


Activities 


3d  Monday 

Monday  afternoon T 

Quarterly  on  Monday  eveiings. 
Pack — last  Wednesday  evining; 

dens— Tuesday  afternowi. 
Tuesday  evenings 


Firehouse Memorial  Day  Parade.. 

St  Thomas'  Church Community  service 

Woman's  Club Informs  property  owners.. 

do Projects  and  service... 


Tuesday  afternoon 

Monday  afternoon 

3d  Wednesday  evening. 


1971    Thursday  evenings 


(>)    2d  Thursday  evening.. 
1914    2d  Tuesday  afternoon. 


I  Merged  1971. 

Appendix  B — Incoepohated  Village  of 
Bellerose 

office  Ain>  OFFICIAL 

Mayor:  William  R.  Bottenus,  Jr. 

Trustee:  Franklin  O.  Kaupp,  Thomas  J. 
McDonagh,  John  V.  Grlmaldl,  Henry  D.  Stub- 
Ing. 

Village  Clerk :  Ralph  J.  Sposato. 

Village  Engineer :  John  T.  Vitale. 

Asst.  Village  Engineer:  Raymond  J.  Cap- 
plello. 

Village  Attorney :  Austin  J.  Power,  Jr. 

Treasurer/Tax  Collector:  Robert  J.  Berkln. 

Secretary  to  Board :  Ralph  J.  Spoeato. 

Village  Justice:  Hugo  8.  Puglla. 

Acting  Justice:  James  F.  Fanning. 

Village  Prosecutor:  Anthony  DeOaeto. 

Clerk  of  the  Court:  Arthur  A.  Walsh. 

Board  of  Appeals:  WUllam  T.  Whltelock. 
George  M.  Walsh,  Gertrude  L.  Downing, 
Gerald  W.  Griffin. 

Board  of  Assessors:  William  Hedley,  Joseph 
H.  Rooney,  James  Q.  Kelly. 

Deputy  Mayor :  Franklin  O.  Kaupp. 

Charge-Police  Affairs:  William  R.  Bottenus, 
Jr.,  Franklin  O.  Kaupp. 

Fire  Commissioner :  Elwood  M.  Rebhann. 

Deputy  Fire  Commissioner:  Joseph  P. 
Campl. 

Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention:  Elwood  M. 
Rebhann  (Chairman) ,  Joseph  P.  Campl.  Her- 
bert J.  Pritz. 

Inspectors  for  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention: 
Malcolm  L.  MacEachen,  Andrew  M.  Slmko, 
Richard  E.  Connors,  Edward  R.  GUlen, 
Thomas  Mylod.  William  J.  Conway,  Len  B. 
Cooke.  Jr.,  William  Eichholz,  Henry  T. 
Hochuli,  Paul  C.  RelUy. 

Fire  Chief:  Herbert  J.  Fritz. 

BuUdlng  Inspector:  Lavem  Oabbard,  PhUlp 
K.  Ebel,  Andrew  M.  Slmko,  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
WUliams  (S.M.). 

Narcotic  Guidance  Council:  George  J.  Cap- 


Fire  house Fire  protection  and  educatjon 

.  SL  Thomas' Church Community  service 

.  Woman's  Club do 

do Promotes    social,    civic, 

interests. 

.  St  Thomas' Church Recreation   and   education 

teenagers. 
Republican  Club  of  Floral  Park..  Fund  raising  and  civic  afl 

Woman's  club Promotes    social,    civic,  atid    intellectual 

interests. 


plello  (Chairman).  |lev.  Bayard  Carmlencke, 
WUlUm  T.  Whitelotk,  Peter  Porrello,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Frlel,  Thomas  Bloom.  Joseph  Araneo. 

Board  of  Architectural  Review:  Robert 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Frederic  R.  Gruger,  Jeffer- 
son Stearns,  Richard  J.  Kllegl,  Len  Cooke,  Jr., 
Charles  CunnlngbaiA. 

Environmental  CcMncil  Commission:  Paul 
Leary,  Mrs.  Eveljm  p.  Kaupp,  Mrs.  Frances 
Altman.  Richard  De  ^asl. 

Registrar:  Arthur  jA.  Walsh. 

Deputy  Registrar :  Robert  H.  Stewart. 

Village  Historian :  Mrs.  Carol  Mylod. 

Recreational    Confmlssioner :     William 
Conway. 


excess  of  $5,000  in 


Number  o( 
membets 


ind    intellectual 
programs  for 


40 

19 

200 

42 


2S 
32 
70 


lOO 
88 


the  Ethics  Commiltee  only  holdings  In 


value  and  then  only 


QUALIFIED  RI  3HT  TO  PRIVACY 

(Mr.  WYMAN  isked  and  was  given 
permission  to  exte  id  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recqiid  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  con- 
sistently been  my  position  that  persons 
who  seek  election  to  public  office,  or 
who  hold  public  office  by  election,  have 
voluntarily  chose  i  to  waive  personal 
rights  of  privacy  that  apply  to  citizens 
in  private  life.  This  principle  applies  to 
disclosure  of  asset  3  and  liabilities,  taxes 
paid,  organization!  belonged  to,  travel  at 
public  expense,  and  anytiiing  else  that  is 
relevant  to  voter  judgment. 

I  have  previously  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  Congrfess  to  require  the  dis- 
closure of  any  an4  all  holdings  of  assets 
of  a  substantial  inount — in  my  bill  in 
the  last  Congress,  !in  excess  of  $25,000  in 
value  whether  or  tot  subject  to  Govern- 
ment regulation.  !At  the  present  time, 
each  Member  of  CSpngress  must  report  to 


if  those  holdings  ate  subject  to  Govern- 
ment regulation.  We  all  so  report  each 
year,  but  this  is  far  short  of  full  dis- 
closure. I 

Being  a  candidate  for  the  n.S.  Senate. 
I  am  publishing  herewith  a  statement  of 
my  adjusted  taxabjle  income  and  taxes 
paid  on  a  joint  taxi  return  with  my  wife 
for  each  of  the  ye(ars  in  which  I  have 
held  elected  public  office,  together  with 
a  statement  of  my  entire  personal  assets 
and  liabilities.  In  so  doing,  I  express  no 
criticism  of  other.  Members  who  may 
see  fit  for  whatever  reason  to  refrain 
from  taking  such  a  i  itep: 


Year 


1963. 
1964. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 


REAL 

Cabin,  guest  cottage 

acres)     Wolfeboro, 
Cabin  and  one  acre 

worth,  N.H 

Contents   of  leased 

burg,  N.H 

Apt.  Naranja,  Fla.  ( 

Equity  $4000) 


Taxable 
income 


Federal  income 
tax  paid 


13, 376. 02 
13, 617. 64 
24.119.15 
26. 233. 63 
33, 468. 13 
34, 930.  30 
34.  392. 30 
50,  32'. 75 
43,712.53 


3,054.72 

2,827.26 

5,782.16 

7,044.72 

10,299.65 

9,890.73 

9.855.20 

17,428.30 

11,837.28 


My  entire  person|d  property  and  assets 
are  as  follows: 


ESTATE 

)ind  land  (5>4 

N.H 21,800.00 

)f  land,  Ells- 

5,150.00 

camp,   Pitts- 

100.00 

$11,500.: 

4,000.00 


^  tge. 
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wild  land,  Ellsworth,  N.H.  (55 
acres) 5,350.00 

House  and  %  acre  land,  121  Shaw 
St.,  Manchester 35,510.00 

PERSONAI.    PROPEBTT 

jllsc.  personal  property  Incl.  cam- 
eras, guns,  fishing  rods,  camp- 
ing equipment,  golf  clubs,  cloth- 
ing, etc 2,500.00 

Beneficial  Interest  In  trust  created 
under  will  by  my  father,  Louis 
E.  Wyman,  Vi  Interest  equally 
with  brother  and  sister 65,000.00 

Capital  Interest  in  library,  ftirnl- 
ture  and  equipment  at  former 
law  office,  Manchester 8, 000. 00 

Checking  account,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives       4,000.00 

Contents  of  rented  apartment. 
Wash.,  D.C 1.000.00 

Fractional  interest  in  Northeast 
Blanco  Gas  Unit  New  Mexico 
(.0131120%)  acquired  1954 17,500.00 

3  cars  (Fords,  One  '71,  One  '72, 
One    *74    Pinto 5,000.00 

SAVINGS    ACCOUNT 

Amoskeag  Savings  Bank 853.43 

Manchester  Savings  Bank 3,000.00 

Merrimack  City  Savings  Bank 10.347.58 

Merchants  Savings  Bank 500.00 

Misc.  checks  held  in  anticipation 
of  taxes  due  (Wyman  Tnjst 
Distribution:  proceeds  fkom  sale 
Of  stock  and  certain  divi- 
dends)        2,500.00 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

257  shares  AT&T   (est) 

1  Debenture  AT&T - 

100  Shares  Std.,   N.J 

50  Shares  MldCont.  Tel.  Co 

300  Shares  West  Pt.  Pep 

106  Shares  Sperry  Rand 

200  Shares  Peoples  Gas 

200  Shares  Velcro  Corp 

50  Shares  Worthlngton  Biochemi- 
cal          600.00 

25  Shares  MerrUl,  Lynch 225.  00 

50  Shares  Sturm  Ruger  Co 500.00 

500  Chrysler  Warrants— 2,250.00 

300  Braniff   Warrants 3. 600.00 

650  gallons  of  Tomatin  Malt 2, 000. 00 

1  Debenture  Franchard  Corp 500.00 

150  Shares  Apex  Minerals 50.00 

1  Massachusetts    Housing    Au- 
thority Bond 5,000.00 

INStrSANCE    POLICIES 

VA  Endowment  Policy,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment         7,500.00 

Policy  on  son's  life  for  educa- 
tional reserve — ^paid  up  value —     6,400.00 

Policy  on  daughter's  life,  paid 
value 1,  300.  00 

Penn  Mutual  paid  up  policy 7, 000. 00 

N.  E.  Mutual  Life  cash  surrender 
value   . 900.00 

Misc.  other  personal  assets  and 
trinkets  (estimate)  antiques, 
pictures,  etc 1, 500. 00 

Values  assigned  in  respect  to  stock  are 
recognized  to  fluctuate  from  day  to  day. 
Values  on  real  estate  are  assessed  values. 
Listed  are  all  of  my  assets  without  un- 
dertaking to  inventory  the  exact  worth 
of  such  items  as  a  pair  of  cufflinks,  an 
old  stamp  collection,  or  the  like. 

I  have  no  secret  or  hidden  assets  im- 
reported  or  undiscltKCd,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, nor  do  I  own  any  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts, foreign  gold,  or  other  assets, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  have  I 
made  any  substantial  gifts  or  transfers 
of  property  to  members  of  my  family 
within  the  last  decade. 

The  furniture  in  our  residence  at  121 
Shaw  Street  In  Manchester,  N.H.,  be- 
longs to  Mrs.  Wyman,  and  that  In  my 


various  camps  is  of  negligible  value. 
There  is  some  furniture  In  the  apart- 
ment at  Naranja,  Fla.,  but  this  I  oc- 
casionally rent  and  there  is  only  a  Uving 
room,  kitchen,  and  two  bedrooms.  The 
place  is  not  elaborately  furnished. 

Of  possible  relevance  In  the  context 
of  this  disclosure,  is  tiie  fact  that  all 
contributions  to  my  U.S.  Senate  cam- 
paign will  be  made  to  the  Wjmian  for 
Senate  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  John 
Drayton  of  Manchester,  N.H.  is  chairman 
and  Mr.  William  Bisson,  also  of  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  is  treasurer.  All  expendi- 
tures will  also  be  made  by  this  commit- 
tee. Both  contributi(His  and  expenditures 
will  be  reported  to  the  various  Federal 
and  State  offices  in  accordance  with  law. 
There  have  been  no  secret  contributions 
to  this  committee  in  any  designated  time 
period  beforehand  and  not  reported.  I 
utilize  only  this  single  committee  for  both 
contributions  and  expenditures  and  shall 
continue  my  campaign  with  solely  this 
one  committee. 

My  liabilities  consist  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned mortgage  on  the  Naranja  prop- 
erty— approximately  $11.000 — and  notes 
owed  to  my  father's  trust  for  capital  lent, 
in  the  amovmt  of  $6,300. 


12.  000.  00 
700.00 
7,  000.  00 
600. 00 
7,  800.  00 
3,  922.  00 
5, 200.  00 
1,400.00 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
keep  an  engagement  in  New  York,  I  was 
compelled  to  leave  before  the  final  vote 
late  Friday  evening  on  H.R.  15472,  appro- 
priations for  agricultural,  environmental, 
and  consumer  protection  programs. 

Before  leaving,  I  had  voted  in  favor  of 
various  amendments,  including  allowing 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  con- 
duct line-of-business  reporting  proced- 
ures on  the  largest  corporations,  and  I 
supported  funding  the  FTC  in  its  anti- 
trust lawsuit  against  the  eight  largest 
oil  companies.  I  voted  against  amend- 
ments banning  food  stamps  for  strikers 
and  students. 

We  prevailed  in  allowing  strikers  to 
continue  to  receive  food  stamps.  Unfor- 
timately  we  did  not  prevail  in  Increasing 
the  ftmding  or  powers  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  or  in  allowing  stu- 
dents to  receive  food  stamps. 

However,  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  posi- 
tive. It  provides  $13.4  billion  in  necessary 
funding  for  a  \^ide  range  of  environ- 
mental, consumer  protection,  and  agri- 
cultural programs.  These  include  the  En- 
\ironmental  Protection  Agency — $644 
million;  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality — $2.5  million;  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration — $199  million;  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission — $37  million; 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion— $36  million;  and  $4.75  billion  in 
food  program  appropriations.  Including 
child  nutrition  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams. Had  I  been  present  on  final  pas- 
sage, I  would  have  voted  for  the  bill. 


UKRAINIANS  APPEAL  FOR  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  at  this  point  in  the 


Record     and     to     include     extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken 
on  several  occasions  during  this  Congress 
of  the  abuses  suffered  by  Ukranians  at 
the  hands  of  Soviet  authorities.  In  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  there  appeared 
an  appeal  for  Ukrainian  freedom  far 
more  compelling  than  any  words  I  have 
been  able  to  muster.  It  was  published 
as  an  "Appeal  to  the  American  People" 
by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America,  a  Ukrainian-American  orga- 
nization wliose  dedication  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  is  well- 
known  to  me  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  statement  catalogs  70  cases 
of  Ukrainian  intellectuals  who  have  been 
incarcerated  in  Soviet  jails,  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  i>sychiatric  wards.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  crimes  are  identical: 
the  defense  of  the  dignity  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  against  Russian  bigotry.  On 
the  eve  of  the  President's  visit  to  Mos- 
cow, there  is  no  more  critical  time  for 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  realize  the  intensity  and 
scope  of  the  suffering  of  free-thinking 
Ukrainians  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
hope     that    the    United     States    will 
strengthen  its  resolve  against  any  con- 
cessions to  Soviet  tyranny,  I  am  append- 
ing the  statement  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee.  The  statement  follows: 
Appe.\l  to  American  People — Tbeatuent  of 
Ukrainian  Political  Prisoners  in  Soviet 
Union  Is  Concern  of  Civilized  Humanitt 

FeUow  Americans  1 

In  a  few  days  President  Nixon  wUl  embark 
upon  his  Journey  for  a  second  "Summit" 
meeting  with  the  Russian  Communist  lead- 
ers in  Moscow.  In  a  public  statement  he  said 
that  the  purpose  of  his  visit  is  to  strengthen 
the  policy  of  detente  with  the  USSR,  and 
that  any  attempt  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
American  citizens  to  demand  concessions  to 
freedom  would  constitute  "interference"  in 
the  domestic  aSairs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  do  desire  the  relaxation  of  Interna- 
tional tensions  and  the  establishment  of  a 
just  peace  in  the  world. 

Precisely  because  of  this  we  ask  you  to 
voice  your  concern  for  the  treatment  of 
Ukrainians  who  are  being  barbarously  perse- 
cuted and  abused  by  the  Soviet  government 
in  Ukraine  only  for  political  reasons.  A  policy 
of  detente  should  not  necessarily  mean  an 
abandonment  of  our  belief  in  the  rights  of 
the  individual  as  the  cornerstone  of  society. 

WKO    is    being    PERSECtTTED 

Prom  1970  to  1973  the  Soviet  secret  police, 
the  KOB,  arrested  over  560  Ukrainian  Intel 
lectuals,  all  of  whom  were  tried  In  camera 
and  sentenced  to  severe  terms  In  JaUs  and 
concentration  camps,  or  Incarcerated  in  "psy- 
chiatric wards"  for  an  Indefinite  period. 
These  men  and  women,  born  mostly  in  the 
I930's,  are  writers,  literary  critics,  poets,  pro- 
fessors, artists.  Journalists,  teachers,  acad 
emicians,  students,  film  directors,  research 
personnel,  army  officers,  and  others. 

WHT    ARE    THEY    PERSECtTTED 

These  young  Ukrainian  men  and  women 
have  been  formally  sentenced  and  are  being 
punished  for  participating  in  "anti-Soviet 
propaganda  and  agitation,"  that  Is,  for  crit 
icizing  the  police  terror,  the  Russiflcation 
of  Ukraine  and  the  violations  of  human 
rights  as  defined  in  the  U.N.  Universal  Dec 
laration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Soviel 
constitution.  They  are  branded  as  outlaws 
because  of  their  protests  against  suppressior 
of  their  national,  religious  and  cultural  free- 
doms and  traditions — the  inherent  element! 
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in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  the  national 
statehood  of  Ukraine. 

TORTirKE  IN  JAILS  AND  '•PSYCHIATRIC  WARDS" 

Valentyn  Moroz.  38-year-old  Ukrainian  his- 
torian, and  Leonid  Plyushch,  34-year-old 
Ukrainian  mathematician  and  cybernetics 
specialist,  are  reported  to  be  suffering  torture 
and  being  driven  to  literal  Insanity. 

Prof.  Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  outstanding 
Russian  physicist,  in  his  appeal  from  Mos- 
cow on  February  12,  1974,  discussed  that 
"Leonid  Plyushch  is  near  death"  in  the 
Dnlpropetrovsk  "psychiatric  ward"  and  that 
"the  unregulated  administration  of  large 
doses  of  haloperldol  has  caused  a  sharp  de- 
terioration of  his  health  .  .  ." 

Anatole  Radygln.  a  Jewish  poet  and  former 
Soviet  prisoner,  who  met  Moroz  in  Vladimir 
Prison,  has  reported  that  "from  his  cell  we 
often  heard  screams  and  yells  .  . .  they  would 
subside  for  a  while  and  then  the  beatings 
would  start  again  .  .  ." 

Pavel  Litvlnov,  grandson  of  the  former 
Foreign  Minister  Maxim  Litvlnov,  now  in 
this  country,  reported  that  Moroz  stated  that 
If  he  were  not  transferred  to  a  concentration 
camp  by  July,  1974,  he  would  start  a  hunger 
strike  "until  death." 

Fellow  Americans ! 

We  appeal  to  you.  In  the  name  of  Justice 
and  humanity,  to  express  your  concern  by 
urging  President  Nixon  to  Intercede  on  be- 
half of  these  Ukranlan  political  prisoners 
and  to  urge  the  Soviet  government  to  re- 
lease forthwith  Valentyn  Moroz  and  Leonid 
Plyushch,  so  that  they  can  receive  proper 
medical  treatment  abroad  and  salvage  their 
lives! 

In  doing  so.  our  President  will  honorably 
uphold  the  basic  precepts  on  which  our 
government  is  founded:  human  dignity, 
freedom  and  Justice. 

Ukranlan  Congress  Committee  of  America, 
Inc.  For  further  information,  please  contact: 
Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  President,  302  West 
13th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10014,  Tel.  (212) 
WA  4-5617. 

UKRANIAN  INTELLECTtJALS  VICTIMS  IN  SOVIET 
JAILS,  CONCENTRATION  CAMPS,  AND  PSYCHI- 
ATRIC wards! 

The  following  Is  a  partial  list  of  Ukranlan 
Intellectuals  who  are  now  languishing  In  So- 
viet Jails,  concentration  camps  and  psychi- 
atric wards!  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are 
all  young  Ukranlan  men  and  women  who 
have  been  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  In 
the  last  few  years  for  being  patriotic  Ukran- 
lans!  They  protested  against  discrimination 
of  the  Ukranlan  language,  Russiflcatlon  of 
Ukranlan  culture  and  the  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  in  UTcralne! 

If  you  are  a  believer  In  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  Justice,  demand  that  these  vic- 
tims cf  Soviet  Russian  tyranny  be  released 
forthwith!  Most  of  them  have  been  tried  in 
secret  trials  on  "evidence"  supplied  by  the 
arbitrary  and  unbridled  Soviet  secret  police — 
the  KGB ! 

Write  to  President  Nixon.  UJJ.  Secre- 
tary General  Kurt  Waldheim.  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  and,  above  all,  write  your 
Senator  and  Congressman  urging  them  to 
oppose  economic  and  technological  asslst- 
£*nce  to  the  USSR  until  these  Ukranlan  po- 
litical prisoners,  "prisoners  of  conscience." 
and  prisoners  of  other  nationalities  In  the 
USSR  are  released! 

Ukranlan  political  prisoners  are  not  crim- 
inals— they  are  patriots  who  love  their 
countrj-  and  are  resisting  the  alien  yoke  of 
Communist  Russia! 

You  can  help  them  by  expressing  your 
concern.  Write  to  President  Nixon  and  urge 
him  to  intercede  for  these  victims  of  Soviet 
tyranny!  Write  to  your  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman to  do  the  same! 

1.  Antonluk,  Zenovly.  b.  1933.  philologist, 
sentenced  1972  to  7  years  In  a  hard-regime 
labor  camp  and  3  years  of  exile. 


n  gime : 
Vyafhesla 


natic  aal 
sen  enced 


sente  need 


(IntematiOTt  alis 


relet  sed 


«3 


advocate 


(1966-:  969 


Yai  oslav. 


Vya  jheslav, 
sent*  need 


rxi 


2.  Brynd,  Yulian 
years  in  a  general 

3.  ChornovU 
mentator  and  wrltei 
in  1972  sentenced  U 
5  years  of  exile — a 

4.  Dldyk.    Halynu 
worker:    sentenced 
hard  labor;  still  In 

5.  Duzhynsky.  V 
the  Ukrainian 
or  Lvlv  and  was 
labor;  presumably 

6.  Dyak,  VolodynA' 
poet;   In  1972 
labor  and  5  years  of 

7.  Dzyuba.  Ivan.  I 
author 

sentenced  In  1972 
pardoned  and 
after  recantation. 

8.  Gereta,  Ihor 
Geophysics 
In  1968  sentenced 
possibly  released. 

9.  Grlgorenko, 
Ukraine,  noted  mil 
sor  at  the  Frunze 
human  rights 
nltely  to  a  .   . 
hovsk  (East  Prussia 

10.  Hel,  Ivan,  b 
labor  camps  ( 
again  to  5  years  In 
5  years  in  general- 
of  exile — a  total  of 

11.  Hevrych 
Medical   Institute; 
years  at  hard  labor; 

12.  Hluzman, 
atrlst;  In  1972 
labor  and  5  years  of 

13.  Holtz,  Ihor.  b 
Army  Medical  Corp 
3  years  at  hard  labor 

14.  Horbovy, 
Ukrainian  defense 
Czechoslovakia;  In 
25  years  at  hard 
1972. 

15.  Horyn,  Bohda^ 
critic;  In  1966 
labor;  presumably 

16.  Horyn,  Mykola 
psychologist  and 
to  6  years  at  hard 

17.  Hryn,  Mykola, 
of  Geophysics 
ences;  sentenced  to 
1968. 

18.  Husak,  Daria. 
worker,  sentenced  in 
labor;  presumably 

19.  Ivashchenko. 
Union  of  Writers  of 
lecturer;  in  1966 
labor;  presumably  re 

20.  Kalynets,  " 
writer;  in  1972 
labor. 

21.  Kalynets-Stasli 
Ihor);    writer  and 
sentenced  to  6  years 
camps  and  3  years  of 

22.  Kandyba,  Ivan 
writer  and  Marxist 
was  sentenced   to 
was  commuted  to  1 

23.  Karavansky, 
writer  and  literary 
officer  of  the  Red 
25    years   at   hard 
he  was  rearrested  In 
years  and  7  months  al 

24.  Karavansky- 
(wlfe  of  Svyatoslav 
was  sentenced  to  4  y 

25.  Kovalenko.  Ivaji 
1972  sentenced  to 


>.  1930;  sentenced  to  2y^ 

labor  camp  in  1972. 

av,  b.  1938.  TV  com- 

The  ChornovU  Papers ) ; 

7  years  at  hard  labor  and 

t4tal  of  12  years. 

Ukrainian    Red    Cross 
in    1950   to   25    years   at 
I  rlson. 

jartlst;  in  1957  he  hoisted 
flag  at  the  University 
"  to  10  years  at  hard 
released. 

b.  1931,  engmeer  and 

to  7  years  at  hard 

txlle. 

1931,  literary  critic  and 

'ism  or  Russiflcation?); 

5  years  at  hard  labor; 

In  November,   1973, 


scholar.  Institute  of 

Ukraintn  Academy  of  Sciences; 

3  years  at  hard  labor: 


I  Btro, 


Gen.,    b.    1907    In 

tary  writer  and  profes- 

^ilitary  Academy,  noted 

Is  committed  indefl- 

psychlajtrlc  ward  In  Chernyak- 

1937;   spent  3  years  In 

'"');  in  1972  sentenced 

strict-regime  labor  camps, 

rfgime  camps  and  5  years 

5  years. 

student  at  Kiev 
n  I960  sentenced  to  5 
lossibly  released. 

b.  1942,  psychl- 
to  7  years  at  hard 
lie. 

1946,  lieutenant  in  the 
;    in   1972  sentenced  to 


Vol  dymyr,    Dr.,    prominent 

:  awyer  and  a  citizen  of 

1  J47  he  was  sentenced  to 

he  was  released  in 


la  >or; 


sente  need 
re  leased. 


M.,  literary   and  art 
to  4  years  at  hard 
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26.  Kuznetsova,  Itugenia  F.,  chemist  b 
1913;  in  1966  sentei  ced  to  4  years  at  hard 
labor;  presumably  re  eased. 

27.  Lukyanenko,  Lev  H.,  political  activist- 
in  1960  he  was  senfeinced  to  death,  but  the 
sentence  was  commi  ted  to  15  years  at  hare! 
labor.  ^^ 

28.  Lupynls.  Anatdle,  poet,  b.  1937;  spent 
11  years  as  a  poiltlcil  prisoner  ( 1956-1967) • 
in  1972  he  was  committed  to  a  psychiatric 
ward  as  a  "dangerous  individual." 

29.  Martynenko,  Alexander  E.,  engineer-  la 
1966  sentenced  to  Ji  years  at  hard  labor- 
presumably  released. 

30.  Masyutko,  Mykliailo  S.,  b.  1918,  poet  and 
writer:  in  1966  he  wis  sentenced  in  camera 
to  6  years  at  hard  laDor;  also  punished  by  a 
camp  court  for  writi  ag;  is  still  in  prison 

31.  Melnychuk.  T<jas,  b.  1942,  poef'  in 
1972  he  was  condem  ned  to  3  years  at  hard 
labor. 

32.  Menkush,  Yara  slava  Y.,  b.  1923,  Indus- 
trial  designer;  in  1965  was  sentenced  to  2 
years  at  hard  labor,  p-eleased. 

33.  Moroz,  Valentin,  b.  1936,  hlstoranlan 
and  writer;  In  1966  he  was  sentenced  to  4 
years  at  hard  labor;  released  in  1969,  he  was 
re-arrested  in  1970  and  on  November  17 
1970  he  was  tried  in  camera  and  sentenced 
to  9  years  at  hard  la  )or  and  5  years  of  exile 
His  book.  A  Report  from  the  Beria  Preserve 
Is  a  powerful  Indlctiient  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem and  concentration  camps. 

34.  Osadchy,  Mykhpilo,  b.  1936,  writer  and 
university  professor;  j  In  1972  sentenced  to  7 
years  at  hard  labor  and  3  years  of  exile. 

35.  Ozerny.  Mykh£  Uo  D.  b.  1929,  teacher 
and  translator;  In  1£  66  he  was  sentenced  to 
6  years  at  hard  labor;  presumably  released 

36.  Plyushch,  Leocld,  mathematician  and 
research  officer  at  th<  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Sciences;  born  in  194<  >,  he  was  dUmlssed  from 
his  post  In  1968  and  lour  years  later  was  sent 
for  "psychiatric  treati  nent";  in  January,  1973, 
he  was  placed  In  1  Hilpropetrovsk  Prison's 
psychiatric  ward,  whsre  he  is  forcibly  given 
large  doses  of  halope  rldol  (in  a  recent  mes- 
sage Prof.  Andrei  ]).  Sakharov  described 
Plyusch  as  being  "n«ar  death"). 

37.  Reshetnyk,  Volodymyr,  b.  1937,  coUege 
professor;  In  1972  condemned  to  2  years  at 
hard  labor. 

38.  Rlznyklv,  Alexar  der,  writer;  In  1972  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  at  hi  id  labor. 

39.  Rokytsky,  Voloc  ymyr.  b.  1947,  student; 
In  1972  condemned  t< »  5  years  at  hard  labor. 

40.  Romanluk,  Vasjl  Rev.,  a  priest;  In  1972 
sentenced  to  7  yean  at  hard  labor  and  3 
years  of  exile. 

41.  Senyk,  Irena,  ed  acator;  she  was  first  ar- 
rested in  1946  and  stntenced  to  10  years  at 
hard  labor,  which  she  served  fully;  in  March, 
1973,  she  was  sentenced  again  to  6  years  at 
hard  labor. 

42.  Serednyak,  Lyum,  b.  1953.  student;  In 
1972  she  was  condemi  led  to  one  year  at  hard 
labor;  presumably  released. 

43.  Serhlyenko.  A  exander,  b.  1932,  art 
teacher;  In  1972  sente  need  to  7  years  at  hard 
labor  and  3  years  of  ej  lie. 

44.  Shabatura,  Steohanla,  b.  1938,  artist 
and  rug  designer;  In  1  )72  sentenced  to  5  years 
at  hard  labor  and  3  ye  irs  of  exile. 

45.  Shukuevych,  Ytirly,  b.  1933,  electrician, 
son  of  Gen.  Roman,  c  ^mmander  of  the  anti- 
Nazi  and  anti-Sovlel  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army  (UPA) ;  he  was  Srst  arrested  at  the  age 
of  15  and  sentenced  to  5  years  In  prison,  5 
years  In  hard-regime  ]  abor  camps  and  5  years 
of  exile — a  total  of  15  ;  'ears. 

46.  Shumuk,  Danyli),  b.  1914,  political  ac- 
tivist; his  precious  Imprisonment  totaled  28 
years  (1930-1938,  194>-1955,  1957-1967);  In 
July,  1972,  he  was  coi  demned  to  10  years  at 
hard  labor  and  5  years  of  exile. 

47.  Shumuk-Svltlch  ly,  Nadya,  b.  1942  (wife 
of  Danylo  Shumuk  and  sister  of  Ivan 
Svltlychny):  a  radio  scriptwriter,  she  was 
sentenced  In  April,  11  73  to  4  years  at  hard 
labor. 


48.  Soroka  Mykhallo,  political  leader,  was 
first  arrested  In  1940  and  sentenced  to  8 
years;  released  in  1948,  he  was  rearrested  In 
1951  and  sentenced  to  25  years;  be  died  In 
a  Soviet  prison  in  1972. 

49.  Stus,  Vasyl,  b.  1938,  poet;  in  1972  he  was 
sentenced  to  5  years  at  hard  labor  and  5  years 
of  exile. 

50.  Sverstyuk.  Evhon,  b.  1928,  literary  critic, 
publicist  and  essayist;  first  arrested  In  1965 
and  Imprisoned  for  several  months.  In  1972, 
he  was  sentenced  to  7  years  at  hard  labor. 

51.  Svltlychny,  Ivan,  b.  1929,  literary  critic 
and  author  of  several  literary  works;  he  was 
first  arrested  in  1966,  but  released  after  8 
months;  in  1972  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Union  of  Writers  of  Ukraine  and  sentenced 
to  7  years  at  hard  labor. 

52.  Vlrun,  Stepan,  was  sentenced  to  death 
in  I960  for  demanding  more  rights  for 
Ukraine  in  accordance  with  the  Soviet  con- 
stitution; In  1961  the  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  15  years  at  hard  labor. 

53.  Zarytska,  Katherine,  wife  of  Mykhallo 
Soroka:  was  sentenced  in  1947  to  25  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Ukrainian  Red  Cross;  she 
was  released  In  1972. 

54.  Zvarechevska,  Maria,  b.  1936,  archivist; 
in  1966  sentenced  to  8  months  at  bard  labor; 
released. 

Additional  list 

55.  Koroban,  Andrey,  b.  1930;  in  1970  he  was 
sentenced  to  6  years  at  hard  labor  for  writing 
an  essay  on  Soviet  policies  In  Ukraine;  he 
served  10  years  before. 

56.  Antonenko-Davydovych,  Evhen  B.,  son 
of  a  prominent  Ukrainian  writer,  Borys  An- 
tonenko-Davydovych: arrested  in  1972,  he 
was  sentenced  to  an  Indefinite  term  in  prison. 

57.  Bedrylo,  Stepan,  b.  1932,  an  agrono- 
mist; in  January  1970  was  sentenced  to  4 
years  at  hard  labor  for  disseminating  Ukrain- 
ian underground  publications. 

58.  Bondar,  Mykola,  b.  1939,  phUosophy 
lecturer  at  the  University  in  Uzhorod;  on 
May  12,  1971  he  was  sentenced  to  7  years  at 
hard  labor;  is  incarcerated  in  prison  m 
Perma. 

59.  Horska,  Alia,  b.  1929;  outstanding 
Ukrainian  artist  and  human  rights  advocate 
in  Ukraine;  on  November  28,  1970,  she  was 
murdered  by  the  KGB  near  Kiev. 

60.  Kaliosh,  Hryhory  V.,  b.  1929;  a  teacher, 
in  1970  he  was  sentenced  to  10  years  at  hard 
labor. 

61.  Kovalenko,  Leonid  M.,  b.  1922,  a  phUos- 
ophy instructor  at  the  Institute  of  Literature 
at  the  Ukrainian  Academy  in  Kiev;  In  1972 
was  sentenced  to  a  5-year  prison  term  and  3 
years  of  exile. 

62.  Lisovy.  Vasyl,  b.  1942,  research  officer 
at  the  Institute  of  Philosophy  at  the  Ukrain- 
ian Academy  of  Sciences  in  Kiev;  In  1972  he 
was  sentenced  to  5  years  at  hard  labor. 

63.  Murzhenko,  Alexander,  b.  1943;  served 
6  years  in  prison  for  "political  activities";  in 
1970  he  was  tried  with  a  group  of  Jews  in 
Leningrad  for  attempting  to  highjack  a  plane 
and  escape  abroad;  was  sentenced  to  15  years 
at  bard  labor. 

64.  Paradzhanov,  Serhiy,  noted  Ukrainian 
film  director  who  made  the  internationally 
known  film.  The  Shadows  of  Forgotten  An- 
cestors; he  wrote  protests  against  the  Russi- 
flcation of  Ukraine;  in  1974  he  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  "money  speculation  and 
homosexualism." 

65.  Plakhtonluk,  Mykola,  a  medical  doctor 
and  senior  research  officer  at  the  Medical  In- 
stitute in  Kiev:  In  January,  1972  he  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  the  Serbsky  Psychiatric 
Institute  in  Moscow  as  an  "insane  Indi- 
vidual." 

66.  Popadluk,  Zoryan,  student  of  Ukrain- 
ian philosophy  at  Lvlv  University;  In  1972 
he  was  sentenced  to  7  years  at  hard  labor  for 
demanding  that  subjects  in  schools  In 
Ukraine  should  be  taught  In  Ukrainian. 

67.  Pronluk,  Evhen,  professor  and  research 
officer  at  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences 


In  Kiev;  in  1972  was  sentenced  to  2  years  at 
hard  labor  for  "anti-Soviet  propaganda." 

68.  Shcherbyna,  Vasyl,  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist-Evangelical group  in  Ukraine;  in  1973  he 
was  sentenced  to  3  years  at  hard  labor. 

69.  Sokulsky,  Ivan,  b.  1940,  poet  and  au- 
thor, advocate  of  human  rights  In  Ukraine,  In 
1970  he  was  condemned  to  4  and  a  half  years 
at  hard  labor. 

70.  Starchyk,  Petro.  b.  1938.  a  religious 
man,  he  completed  philosophical  studies;  a 
staff  member  of  the  Institute  of  Psychology 
in  Moscow,  he  was  arrested  In  1972  and  sent 
to  a  "psychiatric  prison"  as  a  "dangerous  In- 
dividual," for  an  Indefinite  term. 


ISRAEL'S  OBLIGATION  TO  DEFE^fD 
ITS   CIVILIAN   POPULATION 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  £ind  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arab  ter- 
rorists have  struck  again  in  Israel  and 
snufifed  out  the  lives  of  a  woman,  an  8- 
year-old  girl  and  a  7-year-old  boy.  In 
recent  months,  Arab  terrorists  have 
killed  50  Israelis.  A  macabre  coincidence 
is  that  in  Sudan,  President  Jaaf  ar  Nimerl 
yesterday  released  to  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization,  one  of  the  very 
organizations  responsible  for  terrorism 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  eight  Palestinian 
guerrillas  who  murdered  three  Western 
diplomats  a  year  ago. 

The  terrorists'  killings  continue  and 
yet  Lebanon,  where  their  arsenals  and 
training  centers  are  located,  does  noth- 
ing to  stop  their  lawless  activities.  Most 
of  the  terrorists'  operations  are  located 
in  refugee  camps  in  Lebanon  which  have 
fallen  imder  the  direct  control  of  the 
terrorist  organizations.  The  Lebanese 
Government  refuses  to  police  the  camps. 
In  short,  the  Lebanese  Government  has 
defaulted  in  its  responsibility  as  a  civil- 
ized nation  to  stop  the  generation  of 
wanton  terrorism  from  within  its  borders. 
The  terrorists  do  not  come  from  sanc- 
tuaries in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Saudia 
Arabia.  Those  countries  do  not  permit 
terrorist  activities  to  eminate  from  their 
countries.  But,  the  Lebanese  Government 
does.  The  innocent  lives  taken  both  in 
Israel  and  Lebanon  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Lebanese  Government,  as  well  as 
the  Arab  terrorists  whom  the  Lebanese 
refuse  to  control. 

If  Lebanon  refuses  to  stop  such  law- 
lessness coming  from  within  its  borders, 
what  other  recourse  does  Israel  have  in 
protecting  her  citizens  than  to  strike  at 
the  source  of  terror?  It  is  so  unjust  that 
when  the  Israelis  do  strike  at  the  terror- 
ist centers,  many  in  the  world  cry  out  in 
condemnation  while  having  stood  mute 
in  the  face  of  the  original  terrorist  act. 

There  is  an  important  diCference  be- 
tween the  strikes  of  the  Israelis  directed 
at  the  terrorists  and  the  indiscriminate 
killing  levied  by  the  terrorists  on  inno- 
cent Israeli  citizens.  The  terrorists'  killing 
is  not  directed  only  to  Israel's  armed 
forces:  instead  they  have  chosen  the 
more  cowardly  course  of  imposing  a  reign 
of  terror  by  killing  women  and  children. 
The  Israelis,  on  the  other  hand,  strike  at 
the  terrorists'  bases.  At  times  innocent 
civilians  are  killed  in  these  strikes,  but 
this  is  because  the  terrorists  hide  in  their 
midst  and  use  them  as  shields  for  their 


own  protection.  If  the  Lebanese  govern- 
ment is  truly  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  her  citizens,  she  should  take  steps 
to  remove  the  terrorists  from  civilian 
populations.  In  the  most  recent  Israeli 
reprisal,  11  houses  were  selected  for  pin 
point  targeting  in  that  they  housed  the 
terrorists  and  nine  were  m  fact  directly 
hit. 

The  Israelis  cannot  depend  on  the  gov- 
ernments of  other  countries  to  assist  in 
the  elimination  of  the  terrorists  or  even 
to  deal  justly  with  those  who  are  caught 
perpetuating  acts  within  their  own  coun- 
tries. One  only  need  look  at  the  history 
of  various  governments  who  had  Arab 
terrorists  in  hand  and  then  let  them  go. 
The  latest  outrage  is  that  of  the  Sudan- 
ese government  in  releasing  the  eight 
guerrillas  yesterday. 

The  Israeli  government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  defend  its  civilian  population  and 
imdoubtedly  will  continue  to  do  so. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee's  action  in  recommending 
additional  funds  for  maternal  and  child 
health  programs.  The  appropriations 
bills  which  we  will  consider  Thursday,  in- 
cludes $284,868,000  for  material  and  child 
health — which  is  an  increase  of  $19,000,- 
000  over  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest. 

These  children  and  youth  projects  and 
maternal  and  infant  care  programs  rep- 
resent one  of  the  major  reservoirs  of  ex- 
perience in  comprehensive  health  care 
today,  especially  to  the  poor  children  of 
the  country. 

With  a  team  of  trained  professionals 
they  have  prevented  illnesses,  increased 
well  child  visits,  reduced  hospitalization, 
reduced  infant  mortality,  and  assured  a 
large  population  of  needy  persons  that 
someone  does  care  and  will  help. 

In  an  area  served  by  the  projects  in 
New  York  City,  the  infant  mortaUty  rate 
has  been  cut  by  50  percent,  and  hospi- 
talization requirements  have  been  greatly 
reduced. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  House  com- 
mittee support  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional policy  on  the  health  of  children. 
In  the  face  of  the  administration's  re- 
fusal to  support  funding  of  these  proj- 
ects in  needy  areas,  it  is  reassuring  to 
see  that  the  Congress  can  regain  its  con- 
trol over  the  purse-strings. 

The  administration  has  done  more 
than  refuse  to  support  these  programs — 
it  has  done  much  to  reorganize  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  services  out  of 
existence.  It  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  Congress  have  some  oversight  of 
HEW  actions  in  this  area  to  assure  that 
sufBcient  funds  be  appropriated  and 
then  used  as  they  should  be  so  that  the 
poor  in  cities  and  rural  areas  will 
not  have  to  rely  on  the  already  over- 
crowded hospital  out-patient  depart- 
ments— which  deliver  treatment  that  is 
light  years  away  from  what  we  have 
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seen  can  be  done  in  total  health  care 
delivery  given  by  these  title  V  programs 
especially  designed  for  children. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  report 
has  directed  that  a  cadre  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  stafif  is  to  be  main- 
tained within  HEW  in  order  to  assist 
the  States  in  meeting  their  statutory 
obligation  to  mount  a  program  of  proj- 
ects which  will  include  maternal  and 
infant  care,  children  and  youth,  dental, 
newborn  intensive  care,  and  family 
planning  projects,  and  to  support  the 
development  of  a  national  policy  of  the 
health  of  children. 

I  would  like  to  append  for  the  infor- 
mation of  our  colleagues  information  I 
have  received  from  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  which  describes  the 
present  staflBng  pattern  at  HEW  which 
the  Congress  is  now  attempting  to  rec- 
tify. The  material  follows; 
Summary  of  Tttle  V  PosmoNs,  May  1974 

CENTRAL    OmCE 

F>rlor  to  reorganization  and  reduction  In 
staff  the  MCH  Service  had  83  fuUtlme  posi- 
tions, five  of  them  AID  reimbursable  posi- 
tions serving  in  International  activities  un- 
der an  agreement  with  the  State  Department. 
Within  the  last  year  nine  persons  have  trans- 
ferred, retired  or  resigned,  one  Is  on  special 
assignment,  14  are  on  outplacement  lists 
(Includes  five  AID  positions)  and  52  have 
been  assigned  to  functional  divisions  within 
the  Bureau  of  Community  Health  Services. 
Eight  positions  (Including  two  vacancies)  in 
the  Office  of  the  Associate  Bureau  Director 
for  MCH  are  the  only  positions  devoting  full- 
time  to  MCH  activities. 

A  few  consultants  have  been  assigned  to 
administrative  positions  and  their  services 
as  consultants  in  their  professional  disci- 
plines have  been  curtailed. 

Th la  shift  in  responsibility,  some  of  which 
was  voluntary,  coupled  with  the  outplace- 
ment leaves  only  one  consultant  in  each  of 
the  following  disciplines:  nursing,  nutrition, 
medical  social  work,  speech  and  hearing,  ob- 
stetrics and  pediatrics  (P.T.).  At  present 
there  Is  no  occupational  therapy  consultant, 
no  physician  in  the  Office  of  the  Associate 
Bureau  Director  and  three  of  four  statisti- 
cians are  on  the  outplacement  program. 

SEGIONAI,    OFFICES 

The  regional  reorganization  Is  to  take  place 
no  later  than  July  1,  1974.  Before  regional 


reorganization  was  nltiated  and  before  posi- 
tion ceiling  reduct  ons  maternal  and  child 
health  units  had  Ti  full-time  budgeted  posi- 
tions in  regional  ofl  ces.  As  of  6/30/74  the  77 
positions  wUI  be  de<  reased  to  48.  Each  of  the 
10  regions  will  hav«  one  full-time  MCH  con- 
sultant. The  remai:  der  of  the  staff  will  pro- 
vide services  to  ai:  Bureau  of  Community 
Health  Service  pr<  grams — Migrant  Health, 
Health  Malntenanc  s  Organizations,  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Centers,  Family  Planning, 
National  Health  Service  Corps  and  Maternal 
and  ChUd  Health. 

In  addition  to  be  ng  the  regional  consult- 
ant for  all  BCHS  p  ograms  In  their  various 
disciplines,  former  i  laternal  and  child  health 
staff  will  carry  othe  r  responsibilities  such  as 
project  officer  for  al  I  Bureau  projects  within 
a  geographic  area  or  regional  state  repre- 
sentative. In  one  reg  ion  for  example  the  MCH 
staff  will  be  two  tes  ms,  with  each  team  cov- 
ering certain  states  The  nutrition  consult- 
ant will  serve  as  the  project  officer  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  Bui  i&M  projects  in  the  states 
covered  by  her  tear  v  and  in  addition  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  n  itrltlon  consultation  for 
all  other  regional  pi  ograms.  The  administra- 
tive methods  consu  Itant  is  expected  to  be- 
come a  regional  stat  i  program  representative 
and  be  responsible  for  liaison  on  all  BCHS 
programs  within  one  or  two  states. 

In  no  region  will  MCH  have  the  full-time 
services  of  specially  :d  consultants  as  In  the 
past.  In  those  regie  ns  without  a  full  com- 
plement of  staff  rec  rganlzatlon  will  cause  a 
further  dilution  ol  services.  For  example, 
there  Is  no  medical  social  work  position  In 
Region  I  (Boston) ;  n  Region  n  (New  York) 
and  Region  in  (Ehlladelpbla)  the  social 
worker  will  be  the  MCH  program  counsul- 
tant;  In  Region  IV  (Atlanta) ,  Region  V  (Chi- 
cago), and  Region  VI  (Dallas)  the  social 
worker  will  serve  all  BCHS  programs  and  may 
have  other  administrative  responsibilities. 
In  Region  VII  (Kanpas),  Region  vm  (Den- 
ver) and  Region  I)C  (San  Francisco)  the 
position  is  vacant  aid  will  not  be  filled  be- 
cause of  staff  reduotlons  and  in  Region  X 
(Seattle)  there  is  na  social  work  position  al- 
located to  the  regioni  In  summary,  either  be- 
cause of  reorganization  or  position  reduc- 
tions there  will  be  no  full -time  social  work 
coverage  In  any  regie  a  for  MCH  programs  and 
In  Regions  I,  Vn,  Vpi,  IX  and  X  there  will 
be  none. 

The  following  analysis  of  regional  coverage 

by  discipline  Indlcal  ss  part-time  or  no  con- 

the  several  disciplines; 


sultatlon  services  in 


MCH  regional  offl»  positions  have  been 


used  to  staff  HMOs, 


Equal  Employment  Op- 


Physician 


Nurse 


Dentist 


Social  work 


Region: 

0-PTi 

PT 

II         ... 

PT 

PT 

Ill     

0 

PT 

IV 

0 

0 

V    :. 

0-PT 1 

PT 

VI 

0-PT> 

PT 

VII 

0-PTi 

PT 

VIII 

IX 

X 

0 

PT 

0 

PT 
PT 
0 

0 

0 

PT 

0 

PT 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


PTi 


0 

0-PTi 

0-PTi 

PT 

PT 

PT 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1  0-PT  indicates  program  consultants  who  also  serve  as  division  directors,  branch  chiefs  ando  in  other  capacities 


portunlty,  administrative  services  positions 
and  In  other  capacities  such  as  members  of 
the  teams  doing  reviews  of  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  in  four  regions.  Generally, 
many  Title  V  supported  positions  have  been 
and  will  be  used  for  non-Title  V  activities. 
Highly  trained  and  skilled  personnel  who 
have  been  providing  MCH  consultation  to 
states  and  projects  will  be  loaded  down  with 
administrative  tasks,  record  keeping  and  a 
vairlety  of  other  duties  for  which  they  have 
no  particular  expertise  and  which  do  not 
contribute  to  the  maternal  and  child  health 
programs.  In  exchange  MCH  progrsuns  will 


Nutrition 


AMC 


PT 

PT 

PT 

PT 

PT 

PT 

0 

PT 

PT 

0 


PT 

0 

0 

0-PTi 

PT 

PT 

PT 

PT 

0-PTI 

0-PT  I 


receive  equivalent  ;lme  of  nonspeclallsts 
who  have  little  or  n )  experience  in  provid- 
to  mothers  and  chU- 
dren  and  who.  In  m  jst  Instances  have  had 
little  or  no  experlei  ice  with  state  depart- 
ments of  health. 

A  number  of  questions  came  to  mind.  How 
will  medical  social  w  )rk  consultation  be  ob- 
tained In  regions  w:  lere  there  Is  no  social 
worker  position?  Thei  e  are  four  regions  with- 
out physician  services;  how  will  this  deficit 
be  covered?   In  somi    regions  there   are   no 


dental  consultants;  li  ow  can  dental  consula-     OUS  recent  studies  h  ive  tried  tO  establish 


tatlon  be  provided 
part-time  dental 
tral  office  consultant 
many  more  show 
consultation    with 
ment. 

In   the    past,    core 
for  the  provision  of 
sultatlon    has    consisted 
nurse,  a  medical  social 
administrative   mettods 
dentist  with  support 


»  all  regions  with  two 

consultants  and  one  cen- 

-^     These  questions  and 

sTlous  gaps  In  program 

little    chance    of   fuiflil- 
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regional   office   staffing 

adequate  program  con- 

"    1    of    a    physician,   a 

worker,  nutritionist, 

consultant,   and  a 

staff. 


THE   DECRIM  NALIZATION   OP 
MAR  [HU ANA 

(Mr.  KOCH  ask<d  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tlds 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter]) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  Monday, 
June  17,  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the 


rihuana   possession, 
arizes,  in  simple 
e  case  for  ending  the 


legalization    of 
The  resolution  s 
and  direct  terms, 
"new  prohibition 

Because  the  individual  and  social  costs  re 
suiting  from  existing  jlaws  punishing  personal 
use  or  simple  possesflon  of  marihuana  sub- 
stantially outweigh  atiy  benefits  derived  Fed- 
eral.  State,  and  local  jaws  punishing  personal 
use  or  simply  possession  of  marihuana  should 
be  repealed. 


This  is  the  latest 
by  State  bar  assoc 


in  a  series  of  actions 
ations  endorsing  the 


decriminalization  o '.  marihuana.  On  Jan- 
uary 27,  1973,  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  officially  adopted  the  posi- 
tion that  "the  criminal  prohibition  of 
marihuana  .  ,  ,  undermines  respect  for 


all  law 


Massachusetts  Bar 
elimination  of  the 


On  P'bruary  14,  1974,  the 


Association  endorsed 
crime  of  intentional 


possession.  A  simijkr  action  was  taken 
that  same  month  py  the  Vermont  Bar 
Association,  whichj  declared  that  "our 
cmrent  marihuani  laws  have  clearly 
failed"  because  they  have  not  minimized 
the  damage  of  legal  sanction  to  individ- 
uals, particularly  ypung  offenders. 

I  think  it  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
eminent  legal  organizations  like  these 
views  to  bear  on  the 
The  tendency  in  re- 
n  to  leave  this  issue 
to  the  physicians  aiid  research  scientists 
to  the  relative  exclusion  of  inquiry  into 
the  legal  dimensions  of  the  question.  In 
formulating  a  rational  marihuana  policy, 
the  question  of  harii  to  individuals  from 
Is  at  least  as  decisive 
larm  from  consump- 
le  case  for  legaliza- 
!d  on  the  naive  as- 
Ihuana  is  absolutely 


are  bringing  their 
marihuana  debate, 
cent  years  has  bee 


criminal  sanctions 
as  the  question  of 
tion  of  the  drug, 
tion  has  never  res4 
sumption  that  mar 


harmless.  It  contends  rather  that,  on  bal- 
ance, the  benefits  <irived  from  prohibi- 
tion as  a  deterrent!  to  use  are  minimal 
when  set  against  the  social  costs  of  ofiQ- 
cially  designating  ns  criminals  26  mil- 
lion citizens  who  hai  e  smoked  marihuana 
and  invoking  crimuial  sanctions  against 


significant  nimiben 


of  users.  It  is  from 


this  perspective  that  legal  organizations 
are  joining  the  figljt  for  decriminaliza- 
tion. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  a  seg- 
ment of  medical  opinion  holds  consump- 
tion of  marihuana  to  be  harmful.  Vari- 
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links  between  the  drug  and  chromosome 
breakage,  increased  susceptibility  to  dis- 
ease and,  most  recently,  reduced  sperm 
counts  in  males.  In  all  cases,  the  studies 
have  received  serious  criticism  in  the  sci- 
entific community.  The  shortcomings  are 
similar  to  those  of  previous  work:  failure 
to  isolate  consimiption  of  marihuana 
from  consumption  of  other  drugs,  unrea- 
sonable dosages  given  to  subjects,  and 
uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
results.  The  net  impact  is  that  findings 
of  harm  are  as  inconclusive  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

The  point  that  needs  making  is  that  no 
study  has  revealed  an  eflfect  of  mari- 
huana damaging  enough  to  justify  the 
current  punitive  laws.  There  is  a  thresh- 
old of  harm  from  widely  consumed  sub- 
stances that  society  can  tolerate,  just  as 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  application  of 
societal  sanctions  against  them.  We 
learned  this  lesson  during  the  prohibition 
of  alcohol;  we  know  intuitively  that  it 
applies  to  the  issue  posed  by  tobacco.  The 
marihuana  issue  is  teaching  the  lesson 
again.  Even  if  we  accept  the  most  dire 
allegations  of  harm,  when  compared  with 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  marihuana  clearly 
falls  below  the  threshold  of  harm  toler- 
able to  society.  And,  as  the  most  re- 
spected bodies  of  legal  opinion  are  coming 
to  recognize,  criminal  sanctions  against 
marihuana  have  exceeded  the  limits  of 
societal  viability. 

The  Javits-Koch  bill,  H.R.  6570,  is,  I 
think,  a  realistic  alternative  to  current 
law.  It  legalizes  the  possession  and  per- 
sonal use  of  3  or  fewer  oimces  of  mari- 
huana and  retains  criminal  penalties  for 
the  sale,  distribution,  or  transfer  for 
profit  of  the  drug.  In  view  of  the  growing 
conviction  in  the  legal  commimity  that 
the  time  for  decriminalization  has  ar- 
rived, I  invite  my  colleagues  to  consider 
cosponsorship  of  this  measure.  The  cur- 
rent cosponsors  of  the  Javits-Koch  bill 
are:  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  CoN- 
TERs,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Podell,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
regarding  two  recorded  votes  which  I 
missed  on  June  3,  1974,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  how  I  would  have  voted  had  I 
been  present. 

Rollcall  No.  261 :  The  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
271,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  missing  in  action  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  resolution  was 
agreed  to  273  to  0,  and  had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  for  it. 

Rollcall  No.  262:  A  motion  to  suspend 
the  rule  and  pass  H.R.  14833,  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act  extension.  The  motion  car- 
ried 278  to  2,  and  the  bill  was  passed.  I 
was  paired  for  this  motion,  and  had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  for  it. 


AMBASSADOR  MAILLIARD  SPEAKS 
ON  "INTER-AMERICAN  RELA- 
TIONS IN  TRANSITION" 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ixiint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime 
6  our  former  colleague,  William  S. 
Mailliard,  now  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  delivered  an  important  ad- 
dress to  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
San  Francisco  on  the  status  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  In  his  speech  Am- 
bassador Mailliard  spoke  candidly  about 
Secretary  Kissinger's  serious  attempt  to 
improve  our  relations  with  our  Hemi- 
sphere neighbors.  He  also  spoke  candidly 
of  the  U.S.  role  in  the  OAS  and  efforts 
by  members  of  the  organization  to 
streamline  the  organization.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  Ambassador  Mail- 
liard's  remarks  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Address  by  tue  Honorable  Wiluam  S. 
Matlliard 

rnter-ameslcan  relations  in  transition 

When  I  was  offered  the  job  of  Ambassador 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States,  I 
accepted  It  for  several  reasons.  High  among 
these  was  my  conviction  that  Latin  America 
Is  very  Important  to  the  U.S.  and  may  I  note 
that  when  I  refer  to  Latin  America  I  mean 
to  Include  the  Caribbean  nations,  some  of 
which  are  not  "Latin"  In  historical  and  cul- 
tural background. 

In  fact,  I  think  It  Is  probably  the  area  of 
the  world  where  there  Is  the  greatest  gap  be- 
tween Its  Importance  to  us  and  the  atten- 
tion the  general  pubUc,  Congress  and  the 
executive  have  given  It.  I  believe  that  we 
and  Latin  America  have  enough  In  common 
— a  common  European  cultural  background 
and  basicaUy  slmUar  values,  for  example — to 
make  long-range  political  and  economic  co- 
operation between  us  a  reasonable  hope  for 
the  futiu'e.  Many  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  reached  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment where  a  highly  technological  society 
such  as  the  U.S.  has  a  great  deal  to  offer — 
and  they  have  much  to  offer  us  in  return. 
And  most  Importantly,  I  am  convinced  that 
Secretary  Kissinger  Is  j>ersonally  and  strongly 
comnUtted  to  real  and  productive  changes 
in  our  attitudes  and  fwllcles  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  past  half  century, 
U.S.-Latln  American  relations  have  oscil- 
lated for  the  most  part  between  "fair"  and 
"bad".  In  the  thirties  and  early  forties,  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  and  then  mutual  con- 
cern over  the  dangers  of  Axis  influence  In 
the  hemisphere  gave  rise  to  a  feeling  of 
shared.  Interests  and  of  cooperation.  The 
OAS  Charter,  providing  for  a  structure  of 
peaceful  hemispheric  coojjeration,  was  signed 
in  1948.  The  Rio  Treaty,  the  hemisphere's 
mutual  security  and  peacemaking  Instru- 
ment, had  been  agreed  to  the  year  before. 
The  concepts  in  both  treaties  antedate  the 
Cold  War  and  owe  somewhat  more  to  Latin 
ideas  than  to  our  own. 

There  was  an  unfortunate  decline  In  U.S. 
interest  during  the  late  forties  and  fifties, 
but  the  phenomenon  of  Castroism  helped 
renUnd  us  of  Latin  America's  nearness  and 
crucial  importance.  In  the  closing  years  of 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  and  during 
the  Kennedy  Administration  we  gave  a  new 


dimension  to  our  relations.  We  joined  with 
the  Latin  Americans  In  a  major  push  to 
improve  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  life  in  the  hemisphere.  As  we  now  know, 
the  AUlance  for  Progress  has  not  been  aU 
we  might  have  hoped  for.  It  did  inaugvuate, 
however,  a  Joint  moral  commitment  to  mu- 
tual efforts  for  economic  development,  a 
commitment  which  though  somewhat  ailing 
Is  stlU  very  much  aUve.  During  the  nUd  and 
late  sixties  and  up  to  recently  our  attention 
has  been  diverted  by  crises  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  and  by  our  own  urgent  domestic 
problems. 

During  these  years,  significant  and  some- 
times dramatic  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  hemisphere.  The  whole  world  has  be- 
come much  more  Interdependent,  and  the 
notion  of  autarchy  has  less  and  less  rele- 
vance to  the  needs  of  nations,  large  or  small. 
The  dynamic  of  Interdependence  produces 
new  c^portunltles  for  International  cooper- 
ation, and  also  new  risks  of  dislocation  and 
tension. 

No  longer  Is  it  possible  to  divide  the  world 
Into  neat  blocs  of  nations.  The  Third  World 
has  an  Increasing  appeal  for  some  of  the 
nations  in  this  hemisphere.  It  is  a  gross 
over-slmpUficatlon  to  say  that  the  world  Is 
now  cut  North-South  (or  rich-poor)  rather 
than  East-West  (or  Free  World-Communist) . 
The  world  is  more  complex  than  that.  But 
the  north-south  dichotomy  has  more  reality 
than  a  few  years  ago.  And  it  affects  rela- 
tions in  the  hem  inhere. 

Very  soon  after  he  became  Secretary  of 
State,  Secretary  Kissinger  began  to  move  to 
strengthen  relations  with  Latin  America. 
The  Department  of  State  tackled  two  of  the 
most  serious  bilateral  problems  facing  us 
In  the  hemisphere.  Agreement  with  Peru  on 
expropriation  problems  and  agreement  with 
Panama  on  principles  for  working  out  the 
Panama  Canal  negotiations  demonstrated  a 
new  political  will  to  resolve  outstanding 
problems.  Somewhat  earlier,  we  also  found 
a  l>asis  for  agreement  with  Mexico  over  the 
long  time  Irritant  of  the  quaUty  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado. 

I  was  present  at  a  luncheon  In  New  York 
early  last  fall  when  Secretary  Kissinger  In- 
vited the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  to  embark  with  him  on  a 
"new  dialogue".  He  suggested  that  the  Latins 
get  together  and  decide  what  they  would 
like  to  discuss.  The  Latin  American  Foreign 
Ministers  met  In  Bogota  in  November,  de- 
cided on  an  8-polnt  agenda  and  came  to  a 
common  position  on  the  Items  on  that 
agenda. 

I  was  also  present  In  February  in  Mexico 
City,  when  Secretary  Kissinger  met  with  the 
Foreign  Ministers  for  full  and  remarkably 
candid  discussions,  on  the  eight  items  on 
the  Latin  American  agenda,  plus  two  items 
which  ws  had  added.  Some  first  steps  were 
taken  toward  attacking  such  thorny  problems 
as  what  to  do  about  multi-national  corpora- 
tions and  how  to  promote  the  transfer  of 
technology.  But  the  most  important  thing 
to  emerge  from  the  meeting  was  a  new 
spirit  of  trust  and  cooperation,  too  long  ab- 
sent, which  began  to  be  diffused  through 
inter-American  relations.  This  "spirit  of 
Tlatelolco"  has  prepared  the  way  for  vastly 
Improved  relations  among  the  Americas. 

Most  of  this  new  dialogue  has  so  far  taken 
place  outside  the  framework  of  the  OAS — 
the  traditional  regional  institution.  The  is- 
sues and  the  p>eople  are  the  same,  so  why 
has  the  locus  of  the  new  dialogue  been  out- 
side the  structure?  One  reason  stems  directly 
from  the  OAS  Itself,  or  more  accurately, 
from  the  rigidity  that  has  characterized  some 
of  the  institutions  of  the  inter-American 
system  In  recent  years. 

For  too  long  the  OAS  has  been  a  forum 
for  formal  statements  of  positions,  not  for 
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solving  problems.  This  was  not  a  particularly 
suitable  atmosphere  for  new  initiatives  or 
for  the  freewheeling  style  of  the  new  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State. 

A  second  reason  for  holding  the  dialogue 
outside  the  OAS  Is  that  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Americas  are  not  members. 
Guyana  Is  effectively  barred  from  member- 
ship by  an  article  of  the  OAS  Charter  which 
denies  accession  to  aspiring  members  which 
have  territorial  disputes  with  existing  mem- 
bers. Other  new  countries,  such  as  the  Ba- 
hamas, have  not  yet  decided  whether  they 
wish  to  Join.  Canada  is  not  a  participant 
and  the  Cuban  Issue  has  proved  divisive  in 
OAS  forums. 

The  dialogue  among  the  Foreign  Ministers 
has  been  the  central  element  in  inter-Ameri- 
can relations  over  the  past  eight  months.  At 
the  same  time,  most  of  the  decisions  taken 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers  have  either  been 
assigned  to  Inter-American  institutions  or 
else  ad  hoc  working  groups  are  being  set 
up  outside  the  OAS  to  work  out  the  neces- 
sary ways  and  means  of  implementation. 

If,  over  time,  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
set  up  permanent  Institutions  outside  the 
framework  of  the  OAS  to  deal  with  inter- 
American  problems — In  other  words.  If  the 
Foreign  Ministers  decide  that  the  OAS  can't 
or  won't  do  the  Job — ^then  we  would  have 
to  ask  some  hard  questions  about  the  future 
of  the  OAS  as  an  institution.  Right  now, 
however,  we  are  embarked  on  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  constructive  course  of  action, 
that  of  seeking  to  instill  the  spirit  of  the 
dialogue  Into  the  Inter-American  System  and 
to  relnvigorate  and  reshape  Its  Institutions 
to  deal  with  the  needs  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

In  1973  the  General  Assembly  of  the  OAS 
created  CEESI — The  Special  Committee  to 
Study  the  Inter-American  System  and  Pro- 
pose Measures  for  Restructlng  It. 

The  Special  Committee  has  been  laboring 
off  and  on  for  a  year  both  In  Lima  and  in 
Washington  on  reforms  In  the  principles 
and  the  workings  of  the  Inter-American 
System.  But  so  far  it  has  concentrated  most 
on  divisive  Eubstantlve  Issues  and  has  made 
little  real  progress. 

The  OAS  General  Assembly  in  its  recent 
meeting  in  Atlanta  made  perhaps  Its  most 
Important  decision  in  directing  the  Special 
Committee  to  continue  Its  work  and  to  sub- 
mit Its  final  report.  Including  recommenda- 
tions for  correcting  the  procedural  and 
operational  deficiencies  of  the  organization, 
by  February  15.  1975.  The  General  Assembly 
also  gave  the  OAS  Permanent  Council  power 
to  serve  as  a  sort  of  board  of  directors,  to 
give  more  direction  and  purpose  to  the  OAS's 
activities.  The  U.S.  strongly  supported  both 
of  these  resolutions.  At  Atlanta,  the  mem- 
ber nations  gave  considerable  evidence  of 
their  Intent  to  Instill  the  Spirit  of  Tlatelolco 
and  the  procedures  of  the  dialogue  Into 
the  OAS. 

The  Special  Committee  resumed  Its  de- 
liberations yesterday  in  Washington  and  I 
think  the  results  of  Its  labors  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  answering  the  question 
"Whither  the  OAS?" 

I  would  like  to  say  a  further  word  here 
about  the  Atlanta  General  Assembly  be- 
cause it  demonstrated  so  clearly  the  OAS's 
capacity  both  for  positive  achievement  and 
for  wheelsplnlng.  Certainly  there  was  In 
Atlanta  a  spirit  of  getting  on  with  the  reso- 
lution of  outstanding  problems — as  evi- 
denced by  the  Council  reform  and  the  direc- 
tions given  to  the  Special  Committee.  A  new 
program  budget,  with  emphasis  on  develop- 
mental programs,  was  also  approved  at 
Atlanta.  But  there  was  also  ample  evidence 
that  the  OAS  members  have  not  yet  made 
a  decision  to  bite  the  bullet  on  many  Issues. 
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will  help  Latin  America  in  the  achievement 
of  its  goals,  and  we  are  confident  that  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  are  prepared  to 
be  helpful  to  us  and  one  another  In  those 
areas  where  they  can  be.  As  Secretary  Kis- 
singer has  pointed  out,  this  does  not  mean 
a  quid  pro  quo — a  one-for-one  tradeoff.  As 
a  wealthier  and  more  powerful  nation  we 
are  prepared  to  do  more,  as  should  the  more 
affluent  Latins,  to  assist  the  poorer  nations 
m  their  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
of  their  citizens. 

In  short  we  hope  that  the  new  spirit  which 
the  meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  have  es- 
tablished has  produced  an  atmosphere  In 
which  we  can  recognize  our  Interdependence 
and  our  respective  Interests  In  a  wide  range 
of  regional  and  global  problems.  Mutual 
effort  and  understanding  should  enable  us 
to  confront  problems  rather  than  confront 
one  another.  Considering  the  complexity  of 
the  problems,  no  one  should  expect  the  task 
to  be  easy. 

Cautious  optimism  Is  an  overworked  ex- 
pression, 1  know,  but  that  Is  how  I  feel 
about  the  prospects  for  significantly  im- 
proved hemispheric  relations  In  the  years 
just  ahead. 


RECENT  ELECTIONS  IN  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  are  well  aware, 
elections  recently  took  place  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  in  which  this  impor- 
tant Caribbean  nation  relected  Presi- 
dent Joaquin  Balaguer  to  a  third 
successive  term.  This  event  was  a  signifi- 
cant one  both  for  the  Dominican  people 
and  the  United  States.  It  was  significant 
because  only  9  years  ago  this  nation 
was  torn  by  a  civil  war  which  sparked 
a  controversial  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  its  affairs.  The  past 
election  was  the  third  Presidential  elec- 
tion since  the  civil  war.  This  election 
and  the  economic  and  social  progress 
made  in  the  last  9  years  indicate 
tliat  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
democratic  development  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  was  visited  in  my 
office  by  the  Honorable  Pedro  Morales 
Troncoso,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Domi- 
nican Republic  Without  Portfolio.  He 
came  as  a  special  emissary  of  President 
Balaguer  to  counter  certain  reports 
regarding  Dominican  elections  which  ap- 
peared in  the  U.S.  press.  Several  news 
articles  have  appeared  claiming  that  the 
past  election  was  "mere  ritual"  and  that 
there  had  been  widespread  boycotting  of 
the  election  and  many  abstentions.  Sec- 
retary Morales  is  an  articulate  and 
highly  informed  statesman  who  is  proud 
of  his  country's  accomplishments  and 
speaks  well  for  them.  I  appreciated 
President  Balaguer's  thoughtfulness  in 
sending  him  to  see  me. 

Secretary  Morales  has  put  forth  his 


position  regarding  the  elections  in  a  let- 
ter printed  Jime  4  in  the  Miami  Herald. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  this 
letter  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

Democracy  Won  in  Dominican  Election 
Letters  to  the  Editor  : 

Now  that  the  retxirns  of  the  presidential 
election  In  the  Dominican  Republic  are  In, 
that  event  should  be  viewed  In  fair  perspec- 
tive, particularly  in  light  of  contemporary 
news  accounts  depleting  the  balloting  as 
"more  ritual"  than  a  test  of  popvUar  virin  be- 
cause of  allegations  of  "massive  protest  ab- 
senteeism." 

These  articles  contain  factual  errors  which 
obscure  the  reality  of  an  Impressive  exercise 
of  political  democracy  In  my  country. 

The  undisputed  fact  Is  that  President 
Balaguer  won  a  successive  elected  third  term 
through  a  popular  landslide. 

In  all,  there  are  two  mUUon  eligible  voters 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  As  in  the  United 
States,  not  every  eligible  voter  goes  to  the 
polls  and  I  would  conservatively  estimate 
that  the  normal  Dominican  "attrition"  rate 
Is  20-25  per  cent.  This  leaves  a  total  of  some 
1.6  mUUon  votes.  Of  this  total.  President 
Balaguer  received  nearly  one  million  votes,  a 
clear  victory  by  any  test,  and  a  number  of 
votes  substantiaUy  surpassing  his  1966  and 
1970  victory  margins.  More  than  one  half 
of  the  600,000  remaining  votes  were  divided 
between  the  other  opposition  parties,  were 
Improperly  cast  or  are  still  being  counted, 
the  latter  being  farmer  votes  cast  in  the 
cities. 

At  best  then,  there  were  175,000-200,000 
remaining  votes  that  might  reasonably  be 
characterized  as  true  "abstentions"  or  "boy- 
cotts." Even  if  one  were  to  attribute  each  and 
every  one  of  these  so  called  abnormal  "ab- 
stentions" votes  to  the  "Santiago  Accord," 
the  coalition  of  parties  that  decided  to  boy- 
cott the  election  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Pres- 
ident Balaguer  indisputably  won  the  elec- 
tion by  a  wide  majority.  Of  these  so-called 
abstentions  votes,  however  It  Is  reasonable  to 
also  assume  that  numbers  of  Partldo  Re- 
formlsta  (President  Balaguer's  party)  de- 
cided not  to  vote  at  all  because  they  could 
not  vote  against  the  withdrawn  Santiago 
Accord  (many  have  told  me  this)  or  because 
they  felt  that  President  Balaguer  was  a  clear 
choice. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  "Santiago  Ac- 
cord," the  main  opposition  group,  vrtthdrew 
at  the  last  moment.  This  Is  not  an  untradi- 
tlonal  characteristic  of  Latin  American  poli- 
tics, where  unlike  American  elections,  the 
losers  never  congratulate  the  winners.  The 
Santiago  Accord's  withdrawal,  I  believe, 
was  a  cynical  move  to  frustrate  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  electoral  system,  and  the 
constitution  and  was  motivated  by  prior 
knowledge  of  imminent  defeat. 

In  sum.  nearly  one  million  voters  cast  their 
ballots  for  President  Balaguer  out  of  a  range 
of  1.6  million  voters.  This  was  an  un- 
precedented vote  of  confidence  in  his  record 
on  social  and  economic  development  estab- 
lished over  the  past  eight  years.  These  years 
have  seen  the  Implementation  of  land  and 
redistribution  laws,  a  "concrete  revolution" 
In  dams  and  roads  and  rapid  strides  In 
schooling,  tourism,  education  and  medical 
care. 

WhUe  we  are  struggling  daUy,  as  the  entire 
hemisphere  Is,  with  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment and  with  the  problems  of  rural  migra- 
tion to  urban  centers,  our  free  Institutions 
are  creating  the  twin  foundations  of  stabili- 
ty and  confidence. 

Pedro  E.  Morales  Troncoso, 
Secretary  of  State  Without  Portfolio. 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 


HUD  ANALYSIS  AND  INDEPENDENT 
HOUSING  ANALYSIS 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter."* 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  hearings  before  the  HUD,  Space, 
Science  and  Veterans'  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  there 
was  discussion  of  the  comijarative  costs 
of  housing  provided  under  the  revised 
section  23  rental  assistance  program, 
and  under  the  older  section  236  program. 

Because  we  will  be  considering  the 
fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment this  Wednesday,  I  am  sure  that 
many  Members  would  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  study  the  information  before 
the  debate. 

Therefore,  I  am  including  in  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  copies  of  an  anjilysis 
provided  by  HUD,  and  an  independent 
analysis  made  by  a  housing  expert  on 
the  staff  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  notice  that  there  are 
two  tables :  I,  based  on  an  aiuiual  income 
of  $3,240  and  11,  based  on  an  annual  in- 
come of  $8,260;  then  an  analysis  of  the 
HUD  tables  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  the  Schechter 
report,  then  a  series  of  Questions  sub- 
mitted by  our  committee  and  responses 
thereto  by  HUD,  and  then  an  evaluation 
of  the  HUD  answers  by  the  CRS,  and, 
finally,  a  rebuttal  to  the  CRS  evaluation 
supplied  by  HUD. 

Housing  is  not  only  an  urgent  national 
need — for  shelter  and  jobs;  it  is  a  highly 
complicated  and  complex  subject  which 
involve*  most  aspects  of  our  society.  All 
segments  of  our  society  are  involved  as 
consumers,  builders,  financiers,  main- 
tainers  and  taxpayers. 

Unfortunately,  policies  and  argumaits 
are  sometimes  based  on  different  as- 
sumptions. The  housing  industrj'  is  in  a 
state  of  fiux. 

The  new  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment authorization  bill  passed  by  the 
House  last  week,  and  now  headed  for  a 
stormy  conference,  will  probably  modify 
the  section  23  programs— further  com- 
plicating the  subject  and  adding  new 
dimensions  to  the  implementation  of  our 
housing  goals. 

I  believe  that  these  honest  differences 
of  opinion  among  experts  in  the  field  in- 
dicate that  the  best  course  will  be  for 
the  Congress  to  allow  HUD  to  proceed 
with  proposed  section  23  projects.  We  will 
then  be  able  to  obtain  a  true  comparison 
of  costs  with  other  housing  programs, 
particularly  section  236  projects  now  in 
progress.  This  is  the  method  memt>ers 
of  our  subcommittee  have  decided  to 
adopt,  and  we  have  already  informed  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  that  we  will  take 
a  long  and  careful  look  at  all  of  the  data 
they  are  able  to  develop  in  the  coming 
year. 

I  include  some  extraneous  materials 
including  tables: 
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TABLE  l.-COST  COMPARISONS!  OF  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  Pr1>GRAMS  SERVING  A  FAMILY  WITH  INITIAL  ANNUAL  INCOME  tF  $3,240 


Conventional 
f<nancin( 


Gross  rent. 

Ter\ant  contribution ' 

Direct  subsidy 

Ind{rect  subsidies: 

Foreclosure"  .- 

HUD  Administration.. 
LHA  Administration.. 
Federal  tax  foregone. 
Local  tax  foregone... 


Total  indirect  subsidies 

Total  annual  subsidy  per  unit  >'. 


■  All  estimates  reflect  1976  projected  price  levels. 

•  Tax-exempt  State  bond  financing  witliout  Federal  guarantees. 
'  Cannot  serve  a  family  witt)  an  annual  income  of  {3,240. 

<  Assumes  increased  amenities  instead  of  rent  reduction  as  result  of  State  financing. 
'  25  percent  of  gross  income  of  J3,240. 

'  Includes  annual  contiibution  and  operating  subsidies. 

•  Costs  in  excess  of  MIP  receipts,  wtiich  are  included  in  gross  rents  and  estimated  at  $115. 
'  Actual  experience  indicates  a  somewhat  higher  foreclosure  cost  for  236. 

<  Reflects  absence  of  Federal  or  State  processing  for  financing. 


TABLE  II.— COST  COMPARISONS*  OF  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  PI  3GRAMS  SERVING  A  FAMILY  WITH  INITIAL  ANNUAL  INCOME 


put 


onventional 
Ic  housing  t 


Gross  rent 

Tenant  contribution  >. 
Direct  subsidy 


Indirect  subsidies: 

Foreclosure  < 

HUD  Administration.. 
LHA  Administration.. 
Federal  tax  foregone. 
Local  tax  foregone... 


Total  indirect  subsidies 

Total  annual  subsidy  per  unit<°. 


■  Tax-exempt  State  bond  financing  without  FederAuarantees. 

•  Assumes  increased  amenities  instead  of  rent  redRtion  as  result  of  State  financing. 
'  25  percent  of  gross  income  of  $8,260. 

•  Costs  in  excess  of  MIP  receipts,  which  are  included  in  gross  rents  and  estimated  at  $115. 
>  Actual  experience  indicates  a  somewhat  higher  foreclosure  cost  for  236. 

-  Reflects  absence  of  Federal  or  State  processing  for  financing. 
'  Could  be  reduced  under  pending  legislation. 
'  Reflects  special  tax  treatment  unique  to  236. 


The  Library  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  24. 1974. 
To:  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 

HUD,  Space,  Science  and  Veterans. 
Prom:  Economics  Division. 
Subject:  HUD  subsidy  cost  comparisons  for 
Section  23  versus  Section  236  and  con- 
ventional public  housing. 

This  memorandum  is  with  reference  to 
Tables  I  and  11  on  Cost  Comparisons  of  Sub- 
sidized Housing  Programs,  submitted  for  the 
record  of  hearings  before  your  subcommittee 
on  May  21,  1974.  All  estimates  in  that  table 

A.  Section  236  versus  Section  23  cost  com- 
parisoTis: 

1.  Assumption  of  equal  gross  rent: 

On  both  tables,  an  estimated  gross  p>er  unit 
annual  rent  of  $3,440  is  shown  for  Section  236 
and  for  Section  23  under  each  of  three  dif- 
ferent types  of  financing.  The  three  types  of 
financing  for  Section  23  are  State  financing, 
FHA-insured  financing,  and  conventional  fi- 
nancing. 

The  question  of  cost  differences,  virhich 
would  cause  rent  differences,  is  largely  as- 
sumed away  by  the  assumption  of  equal  per 
unit  gross  rents  under  Section  236  and  Sec- 
tion 23.  There  is  a  recognition  that  amenities 
and  development  costs  might  be  different,  at 
least  with  respect  to  State  financed  Section 
23  projects.  This  recognition  Is  reflected  in  a 
footnote  which  "assumes  increased  amenities 


gra  iter 
IHA- 


n(  n 


Se  ;tion 


H  JD 


instead  of  rent  red' 
financing." 

As  a  practical 
will  have  to  be 
23  projects  with 
tlonal  financing 
ects.  Since  Section 
tractlng  mostly 
to  receive  subsidy 
projects  will  have 
amenities  than 
competitive   in  th( 
The  necessity  for 
amenities  and  cos 
tlon  23  also  relates 
sured    mortgage 
mitted,  namely, 
221(d)(3).  The 
non-profit     sponscfs 
procedures   under 
insurance  program 
procedures  will 
the   marketability 
units.  Including  a 
ysls  In  the  same 
hoods.  Under  such 
to  allow  for 
subsidized  bousing 
ventionally   financed 
Its  Fair  Market  Reit 

The  Inclusion  of 
subsidized  rental 
able  data  with 
per  unit  In  projects 
mortgage  flnanclnj 


comp(  titi 


regiird 


Sec.  236 


Rev  sed  sec.  23  program 


20 

(>») 

u  1, 520 

"940 


•35 
20 


13  102 


20 

"80 

"1,520 


2,480 


175 


0) 


1,620 


4,280 


2,805 


(«) 


4,250 


«>  Included  in  gross  rent. 

<>  Could  be  reduced  under  pending  legislation. 

»  Estimates  based  on  National  Housing  Policy  Review. 

"  Reflects  special  tax  treatment  unique  to  236. 

'<  Assumed  the  same  as  LHA  bonds. 

»  The  commitment  is  20  yrs  for  sec.  23,  40  yrs  for  conveiAional 
example,  costs  could  be  $1/1,200  for  conventional  public  hi  us 
supplement  and  $56,600  for  sec.  23  with  FHA  Insurance  (undl^ounted) 


Sec.  236 


With  rent 
supplement  U 


Without  rent 
supplement 


State 
financing  > 


$3,440 
2,065 
1,375 


>$3,440 
2,065 
1,375 


•35 
20 


•120 


20 

'80 

•1,520 


175 


1,620 


1,550 


2,895 


*  Assumes  the  same  as  LHA  bonds  based  on  National  Housiig 
'» Commitment  is  for  20  yrs  for  sec  23, 40  yrs  for  sec.  236,  e.g 

State-financed  $57,900;  sec.  23  FHA-financed  $31,500;  sec.  ; 
(undiscounted). 

*  All  estimates  reflect  1976  projected  price  levels. 

t  Family  with  income  of  $8,260  considered  overincome. 
t  Rent  supplements  not  necessary  to  serve  a  family  with  an 


ictlon  as  a  result  of  State 


m|itter,  there  probably  also 
amenities  in  Section 
-insured  and  conven- 
tttan   In  Section  236  proj- 
23  projects  capable  of  at- 
subsidized  tenants  are 
support  preference,  such 
o  be  designed  with  more 
236,  In  order  to  be 
non-subsldlzed   market, 
to  permit  such  greater 
B  and  rents  under  See- 
to  the  types  on  FHA-ln- 
fihanclng    which    are    per- 
220.  221(d) 4,  231   and 
la|ter  would  be  limited  to 
Required     processing 
the   applicable   mortgage 
must  be  followed.  Such 
include  an  FHA  analysis  of 
of   the   proposed   project 
market  comparison  anal- 
competltlve  nelghbor- 
)rocedures,  HUD  will  have 
ve  amenities  for  non- 
in  FHA-lnsured  and  con- 
hoiising   when   It   sets 
for  a  locality, 
greater  amenities  in  non- 
h(  using  is  reflected  In  avail- 
to  average  living  area 
started  with  FHA-lnsured 
In  1972,  as  follows: 
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35 

20 

1180 
65 


•10 

•80 

SS 


200 


2,830 


155 


public  housing  and  236.  For 
ing,  $113,200  for  236  with  rent 


}F  $8,260 


Rev  sed  sec.  23  program 


FHA 
insured 


Conventional 
financing 


$3,440 
2,065 
1,375 


$3,440 
2,065 
1,375 


35 

20 

'80 

65 


•10 
'M 


200 


1,575 


_  155- 
1,530 


Policy  Review, 
sec.  236  could  cost  $62,000 ;  sec  23 
conventionally-financed  $30,600 


ncome  of  $8,260. 


Square  feet  of  fining  area  per  unit 
Program: 
Section  207 J —      893 

Section  221  mark(  t  interest  rate 807 

Section  236 740 

The  greater  size,  and  amenities  which  go 
with  It,  will  generally  be  reflected  In  greater 
replacement  costs,  j:«qulrlng  greater  mort- 
gage amounts  and!  equity  investments  In 
housing  which  can  be  biUlt  under  Section 
23  than  under  Section  236.  An  exception  to 
the  latter  observation  Is  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects financed  with  Section  221  market  Inter- 
est mortgages,  primarily  under  Section  221 
<d)  (4) .  Due  to  mortgage  amount  limitations, 
however.  Section  2^1  market  interest  rate 
projects  have  been  concentrated  In  smaller 
localities.  Thus,  as  shown  In  Table  1,  over 
48  percent  of  Sectioi^  221  market  Interest  rate 
mortgages  have  been  in  places  of  under  50,000 
population.  Only  3  percent  have  been  in 
areas  of  1  million  or  more  population. 

Based  on  avallab  e  1973  data,  the  differ- 
ences in  per  unitj  mortgage  amount  and 
equity  Investment,  pnd  the  resultant  differ- 
ences in  rents  as  compared  with  Section  236, 
have  been  estimatad  In  Table  2.  Based  on 
that  analysis.  It  appears  that  average  annual 
rents  would  exceed  '(hose  In  Section  236  proj- 
ects by  about  $400  lii  Section  207  or  conven- 
tionally financed  prfDjects  and  about  $800  in 
In  contrast,  In  Section 
221  market  Interest  rate  projects  without 
rent  supplements  Mfould  be  about  $100  per 
year  less  than  in  Se<  tlon  236  projects. 
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TABLE  l.-PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNITS  IN  SELECTED  FHA  PROGRAMS  BY  SIZE  OF  PLACE  AS  OF  END  OF  1972 
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Percentage  distribution  of  units  under- 
Sec.  221,  market 
Sire  of  place  Sec.  236,  regular      Sec.  236.  elderly  Sec.  207  Sec  220  rate 

40  4  27.7  22.3                          2.8                          48.4 

under  50,000.^ S-j  328  2L6                      10.6                       24.2 

50,000  to  249,999 g-?  |j|  jg^g                         39.2                          24.0 

250,000  to  999.999 ".f  ^;f  J^f                        47.4                            3.4 

1,000,000  or  more "•" 

Source:  HUD  Statistical  Yearbooli,  1972,  table  163. 

TARLE  2 -ESTIMATED  GREATER  (-f)  OR  LESSER  (-)  AIKIOUNT  OF  AVERAGE  MORTGAGE  AND  EQUITY  AND  RELATED  DIFFERENCES  IN  RENT  BETWEEN  SEC.  236  PROJECTS 

FINANCED  UNDER  OTHER  PROGRAMS  OR  METHODS,  AS  INDICATED 


Sec.  207 1 


Sec.  220 1 


Sec.  221  market  rate  > 


Conventional ' 


Item  of  difference  estimated 


Amount  of 
difference 


Difference 
in  rent 


Amount  of 
difference 


Difference 
in  rent 


Amount  of 
difference 


Difference 
in  rent 


Amount  of 

difference 


Difference 
in  rent 


Average  mortgage  amount ^376 

Annual  debt  service - s  TiKS 

Equity  investment  average^   77^, 

Return  on  equity  at  6  percent t" 

Return  on  equity  at  8  percent .-.--•■.- " 

Difference  in  rents  based  on  debt  service  and  equity  return 


+$376 

"'■+28' 

"+464' 


+$8,176 

+738 

a +909 

+55 


+$738 


+55 


-$901 
-81 

2-100 

-6 


^^\ 


+$1,823 

+165 

+2,808 


+$165 


+793 


-87 


+225 


+225 
-r380 


1  Based  on  projects  committed  by  FHA  for  insurance  in  1973;  mortgage  amount,  based  on  HUD- 

"^'fstrated''on  basis  of  assumption  that  mortgage  equals  90  percent  of  total  replacement  cost 
Fs  mated  that  total  replacement  cost  would  be  same  as  under  207  but  mortgage  would  be  for 
Jlv  80  M  cent  and  debt  service  factor  would  be  same  as  under  207  because  higher  interest  rate 
0  Hof  iT'centwoild  be  offset  by  absence  of  a  mortgage  insurance  premium;  return  on  equity 
estimated  at  8  percent  instead  of  manimum  of  6  percent  under  FHA  programs. 

Note-  Memorandum  as  to  basic  data-Average  umt  mortgage  amounts  and  estimated  replace- 
went  costs  and  equity  for  mortgage  insurance  commitments  issued  during  1973: 


Program 


Mortgage 
amount 


Estimated 

replacement 

cost 


Estimated 

equity 

investment 


Sec.  236,  regular 

Sec.  207 

Sec.  220 

Sec.  221,  market  rate  regular. 
Conventional ' 


$16,933 
21,000 
25,109 
16, 032 
18, 755 


$18,814 

23,444 
27,899 
17,813 
23,444 


$1,881 
2,344 
2.790 
1.781 
4,689 


1  Wholly  estimated— see  footnote  3  above. 


Since  221  market  rate  projects  are  not 
feasible  in  many  larger  areas,  where  costs 
are  higher  and  greater  amenities  are  re- 
quired by  market  competition,  however,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  FHA-lnsured  Section 
23  projects  will  be  financed  under  other 
eligible  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  programs 
than  221.  Also,  judging  from  prevalent  pat- 
terns of  multlfamlly  financing  patterns  in 
recent  vears,  a  high  proportion  of  all  Section 
23  projects  will  probably  be  financed  con- 
ventionally. Even  If  as  much  as  one-third  of 
the  Section  23  projects  are  financed  with 
221  market  rate  projects,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  are  divided  equally  between  other  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  programs  and  conven- 
tionally financed,  the  average  Section  23  rent 
would  be  about  $300  per  year  more  tlian  the 
average  Section  236  rent,  based  on  1973  data.^ 
By  1976,  the  year  for  which  the  projected 
$3,440  average  rent  has  been  estimated,  the 
difference  would  probably  be  15  percent 
higher  or  about  $345.  This  difference  In  rents 
also  represents  an  equivalent  amount  of  dif- 
ference m  required  subsidy,  since  the 
tenant's  payment  share  will  be  fixed  as  a 
percentage  of  his  Income. 

2.  Federal  tax  foregone — privately  financed 
units: 

Federal  taxes  foregone  are  shown  as  $120 
per  unit  per  year  for  236  and  $65  per  unit 
per  year  for  privately  financed  Section  23 
units.  The  difference  is  attributed  to  special 
tax  treatment  unique  to  236. 

If  this  difference  is  attributed  to  capital 
gains  treatment  of  recaptured  excess  depre- 
ciation (i.e..  accelerated  depreciation  in  ex- 
cess of  straight  line  depreciation)  in  sales 
proceeds  in  10  years  under  236  instead  of  16% 
years  imder  other  financing.  It  is  unlikely 
to  be  realized.  Section  23  leases,  practlcaUy 
assuring  occupancy,  can  be  renewed  for  up 
to  20  years,  encouraging  ownership  for  that 
period.  Alter  16%  years  of  ownership  all  ex- 
cess depreciation  proceeds  are  treated  as  capi- 
tal gains. 

If  the  difference  Is  supposed  to  be  due  to 

'  Based  on  221  market  rents  averaging  $100 
less  than  236,  other  FHA  units  $600  more  and 
conventionally  financed  $400  more  than  236. 


the  deferral  of  tax  payment  on  capital  gains 
when  there  Is  a  "roll  over"  sale  to  tenants. 
It  should  be  noted  that  very  few.  If  any,  "roll 
over"  sales  have  taken  place. 

For  these  reasons,  the  greater  foregone 
taxes  of  $55  per  unit  per  year  attributed  to 
Section  236  than  Section  23  should  be  com- 
pletely discounted. 

3.  Revision  of  HUD  comparative  cost  esti- 
mates : 

Revision  of  the  HUD  cost  comparisons  to 
reflect  the  above  findings  as  to  Federal  taxes 
and  average  $345  rent  differences  would  show 
the  following  changes  in  total  annual  subsidy 
costs  per  unit. 

(a)  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  SERVING  A  FAMILY 
UNIT  WITH  INITIAL  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  $3,240 


Sec.  236 

with  rent 
supplement 


FHA- 
lnsured 
financing 


Conventional 
financing 


HUD  estimates 

Revised  estimates. 


$2,805 
2,750 


$2,830 
3,175 


$2, 785 
3,130 


(b)  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  SERVING  A  FAMILY 
WITH  INITIAL  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  $8,260 


Sec.  236 

without 

rent 

supplement 


FHA- 
insured 
financing 


Conven- 
tional 
financing 


HUD  estimates 

Revised  estimates. 


$1, 550 
1,495 


$1,  757 
1,920 


$1,530 
1,875 


parently  has  been  assumed.  A  $1,520  tax  loss 
equals  more  than  eVi  percent  of  the  per  unit 
debt  amount.  Furthermore,  If  the  average 
holder  of  a  tax-exempt  bond  Is  in  the  50  per- 
cent marginal  income  tax  bracket,  this  wotild 
imply  about  a  13  percent  Interest  rate  on 
tax-exempt  bonds.  A  more  realistic  estimate, 
assuming  a  liberal  6  percent  Interest  rate  on 
tax-exempt  bonds,  wovild  be  a  tax  lose  of  $690. 

2.  Local  property  taxes  foregone  on  public 
housing: 

Table  I  (only)  Includes  an  allowance  for 
local  taxes  foregone  of  $940.  Since  local  losses 
are  being  counted,  an  offsetting  local  gain  of 
equity  In  land  and  structvires  as  the  bonds 
are  amortized  should  also  be  covmted.  The 
land  which  accounts  for  5  percent  of  total 
development  costs,  will  certainly  have  value, 
and  part  of  the  site  Improvement  value,  ac- 
counting for  about  another  10  percent  will 
also  remain.  The  value  of  those  assets,  plus 
a  minimum  value  of  structures  that  could 
still  be  used,  suggest  that  the  remaining 
value  of  land  and  structures  will  be  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  original  development  cost 
of  $23,000,  or  $4,600  would  remain  In  local 
public  ownership  after  the  bonds  are  paid  off. 
That  would  represent  an  average  of  $115  per 
year  over  40  years. 

3.  Revision  of  comparative  cost  estimates: 
Revision  of  the  HtTD  cost  comparisons  to 

reflect  the  above  findings  and  those  In  Sec- 
tion A  of  this  memorandum  would  show  the 
following  changes  In  total  annual  subsidy 
costs  per  unit : 

(a)  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  SERVING  A  FAMILY 
WITH  INITIAL  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  $3,240 


b.  Section  236,  conventional  public  housing 
and  State  financing: 

1.  Taxes  foregone  due  to  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing: 

Federal  tax  foregone  with  public  housing 
or  State  tax-exempt  financing  is  shown  as 
$1,520  per  unit  per  year.  A  mortgage  insur- 
ance premium  amount  of  $115  per  unit  per 
year  is  shown  in  footnotes  with  respect  to 
FHA-lnsured  projects.  Since  the  mortgage 
insurance  premium  is  V2  ot  1  percent,  an 
average  mortgage  amount  (or  equivalent 
other  debt  obligation)  of  $23,000  per  unit  ap- 


Sec. 

236 

Conven-       with 
tional        rent      State 
public  supple-    financ- 
housing      ment 


Sec  23 


Conven- 

FHA-       tlonal 

in-      financ- 

ng     sured  ing 


HUD  estimates... 
Revised  estimates 


$4,280 
1 3, 335 


$2, 805 
2,750 


$4,250 
3,420 


$2. 830 
3.175 


$2,785 
3,130 


>  If  the  public  housing  subsidy  is  estimated  only  on  the  basis 
of  cash  Federal  outlays  ignoring  Federal  taxes  foregone,  local 
property  taxes  foregone  and  the  value  of  and  and  structures 
remaining  after  full  debt  repayment  it  is  $1,820. 
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(b)  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  SERVING  A  FAMILY 
WITH  INITIAL  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  J8^60 


Sec.  236 

Without 

rent 

supple- 


Sec.  23 


State 
ment    financing 


Conven- 

FHA-  tional 

insured      financing 


HUD  estimates...      $1,550       $2,895       $1,575        $1,530 
Revised 
estimates 1,495        2,065         1.920  1,875 


Cost  Comparisons  op  Subsidized  Housing 

Programs 

htjd  response  to  committee  questions 

Q.  1.  Assuming  that  the  priority  for  Section 
23  projects  with  20  percent  or  less  assisted 
units  has  the  desired  effect,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  projects  will  have  to  be  designed 
to  attract  non-subsldlzed  tenants.  They 
would  have  to  be  marketable  In  competition 
with  other  non-subsldlzed  housing.  That  re- 
quirement would  be  enforced  by  FHA  for  in- 
sured mortgage  financing  and  by  lenders  for 
conventional  flnanclng.  In  order  to  be  ef- 
fectively competitive  In  the  non-subsidized 
market,  wouldn't  the  Section  23  projects 
have  to  have  units  with  greater  living  areas 
and  amenities  than  non-competltlve  Section 
236  units.  To  support  such  competitive  fea- 
tures, won't  the  fair  market  rental  have  to 
accommodate  the  required  cost  In  excess  of 
Section  236  costs.  And  won't  this  generally 
require  significantly  greater  gross  rents  and 
and  subsidy  costs  under  Section  23  than 
would  be  possible  under  Section  236?  What 
were  the  comparable  market  rents  for  new 
units  of  a  given  size  (number  of  bedrooms) 
In  the  same  locality  in  1972  or  1973,  under 
236  and  under  each  of  the  FHA-lnsured  pro- 
grams eUgible  for  Section  23  flnanclng? 

A.l.  In  the  Section  236  program  the 
builder-developer  had  a  strong  incentive  to 
maximize  his  profits  by  adding  amenities  In 
order  to  bring  costs  up  to  the  maximum  In- 
surable mortgage  amount.  The  Section  23 
projects  are  likely  to  cost  less  than  Section 
236,  because  developers  vaust  bid  competlvely 
In  order  to  secure  the  subsidy,  and  since  the 
ACC  limits  the  amount  of  rent,  he  has  the 
incentive  to  keep  the  initial  rent  low  by 
economizing  on  construction  costs  so  as  to 
have  a  margin  for  rent  Increases  in  the 
future. 

Again,  because  there  was  no  need  to  com- 
pete for  unsubsidlzed  tenants,  the  builder- 
developer  did  not  have  a  strong  Incentive  to 
produce  a  given  level  of  amenities  In  the  most 
efficient  cost-effective  manner  possible.  Be- 
cause of  this  and  other  factors,  the  National 
Housing  Policy  Review  found  that  for  any 
given  level  of  amenities.  Section  236  costs 
were  some  20  percent  higher  than  the  costs 
of  conventional  units  competing  on  the 
private  market. 

A  comparison  of  new  Section  236  two-bed- 
room units  with  all  recently  completed  units 
In  15  cities  found  that  Section  236  rents  ex- 
ceeded the  rents  for  all  new  units  in  12  of 
the  15  cities  by  amounts  ranging  from  $10 
to  $97  per  month.  In  the  other  three  cities 
payments  were  lower  by  only  $10  to  $15  per 
month.  Although  the  bedroom  sizes  used  in 
these  comparisons  are  not  exactly  compar- 
able, the  large  rent  differentials  are  at  least 
Indicative  of  significantly  higher  rents  be- 
ing charged  for  236  units. 

The  only  data  offered  In  the  CRS  stMdy 
which  supports  the  contention  that  Section 
23  would  have  higher  costs  Is  that  the  square 
footage  of  the  average  Section  236  unit  Is 
lower  than  that  in  the  average  207  and  221 
unit.  However,  this  comparison  would  only  be 
meaningful  If  the  projects  being  compared 
were  comparable  in  both  age  and  location. 
Clearly,  they  are  not.  The  221  data  is  more 
heavily  weighted  with  rural  sites  where  land 
is  relatively  cheap  and  such  favorable  land 
cost  differential  can  be  used  to  Increase  unit 
size. 


A.l .  Even  If  It  o  luld  be  shown  that  In  the 
past  Section  221  s  nd  207  projects  were  pro- 
duced with  grealer  amenities  and  larger 
living  space,  thep>  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
these  programs  ua  d  In  conjunction  with  the 
Revised  Section  2i  i  Regulations,  which  pro- 
hibit "luxury"  horsing  (See  HUD  Handbook 
7431.1),  would  pioduce  housing  with  the 
same  high  level  of  imenltles  (and  high  costs) 
in  the  future. 

Q.2.  Federal  tax;s  foregone  are  calculated 
as  $55  per  unit  p<r  year  greater  under  Sec- 
tion 236  than  und;r  Section  23  due  to  a  tax 
treatment  unique  to  Section  236.  What  is 
this  unique  treati  lent?  If  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  deferral  of  taxation  of  capital  gains 
from  a  "rollover"  sale  to  tenants  and  rein- 
vestment of  sales  p  roceeds  In  another  Section 
236  project,  what  is  the  number  of  such 
project  rollover  sMes  that  have  been  con- 
summated and  whpt  percentage  of  236  proj- 
ects Insured  throi^h  1973  does  this  number 
represent?  If  the  lunlque  treatment  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cai^ital  gains  treatment  of  all 
sales  proceeds  abo4e  book  value  after  10  years 
for  236  projects,  a)  id  162/3  years  for  all  other 
rental  housing,  won't  this  wash  out  If  the 
Section  23  owner  retains  ownership  for  the 
20-year  maximum  Section  23  lease  period? 

A.2.  The  roU-ove-  provision  (Section  1039), 
wherein  taxation  cjf  capital  gains  is  deferred 
upon  sale  of  the  housing  to  the  tenants  fol- 
lowed by  reinvestment  of  the  proceeds  In 
another  Section  23  5  project,  was  estimated  to 
result  in  more  Federal  tax  foregone  under 
Section  236  than  lender  Section  23.  The  opti- 
mum time  for  c  isposltion  of  a  low-  or 
moderate- Income  )roJect  Is  10  years,  when 
all  excess  depreclal  Ion  Is  converted  to  capital 
gains  under  Sectlm  1250.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  prlvatelj  financed  projects  would 
be  sold  after  10  yei  js,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  Section  236  pi  Dject  wovUd  be  reinvested 
m  another  low-in  lome  project,  thus  defer- 
ring the  tax  on  ths  capital  gains  another  10 
years.  At  a  6  percent  discount  rate,  the 
present  value  of  a  tax  payment  10  years  in 
the  future  is  about  1.8  times  greater  than 
the  present  value  if  a  tax  payment  20  years 
In  the  future.  Thia  factor  was  applied  to  the 
Federal  taxes  foref  one  under  Section  236  to 
estimate  a  lesser  ax  loss  of  about  $65  for 
other  low-  and  i  loderate-lncome  housing 
which  Is  not  subje  ct  to  the  "roll-over"  pro- 
vision. The  optlmu  n  time  to  dispose  of  most 
Section  236  projects  from  a  tax  viewpoint 
has  not  yet  been  eached,  so  that  It  is  not 
surprising  that  tie  provision  has  not  yet 
been  utilized  to  an  r  extent.  Nevertheless,  the 
provision  Is  certali  ly  of  great  future  Impor- 
tance as  236  proJe:ts  approach  the  optimal 
roll-over  time. 

The  fact  that  Sei  tlon  23  leases  may  extend 
for  as  long  as  20  ;  ears  does  not  imply  that 
owners  will  hold  it  for  that  long.  Many  may 
perceive  higher  ra1  es  of  return  on  other  In- 
vestments and  thirefore  It  is  likely  that  a 
significant  numbei  will  opt  out  of  lease  re- 
newals by  the  lot]  i  year, 

Q.3.  Federal  ta!  foregone  under  public 
housing  and  Stat«  tax-exempt  financing  Is 
shown  at  $1,520  pe  r  unit  per  year.  What  as- 
sumptions have  be<  n  made  as  to  the  per-unit 
capital  debt  amount,  the  Interest  rate  on 
the  tax-exempt  s<curltles  Issued,  and  the 
average  marginal  Income  tax  rate  of  the 
holders  of  such  s  jcurities  Issued,  and  the 
average  marginal  income  tax  rate  of  the 
holders  of  such  si  curitles?  And  how  have 
these  factors  been  applied  arithmetically  to 
arrive  at  the  $1,521    per-year  figure? 

A.3.  The  convent  onal  public  housing  pro- 
gram traditionally  has  been  built  to  a  higher 
set  of  constructioi  standards  than  has  pri- 
vately owned  houa  ,ng,  and  requires  a  much 
longer  developmer  t  time,  averaging  about 
48  months.  Thes<  difference  give  rise  to 
higher  total  develc  pment  costs  than  are  the 
case  In  the  Sectia  os  23  and  236  programs. 
Also,  publicly  own  »d  housing  experiences  a 
different  set  of  oj  eratlng  costs  due  to  tax 
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ties  does  not  provide  a  meaningful  answer 
to  the  question. 

2.  The  HUD  reply  indicates  that  in  the 
table  it  apparently  was  assumed  that  all 
Section  236  units  would  be  sold  under  the 
"roll-over"  tax  benefit  provisions.  It  is 
claimed  in  the  HUD  reply  that  this  would 
happen  after  ten  years  of  ownership — which 
would  be  the  most  propitious  time  for  such 
sales.  Actually,  the  most  propltiotis  time  may 
be  much  earlier,  depending  upon  sales  price. 
Organizing  a  tenant  group  to  purchase  the 
project  will  prove  most  difficult  at  any  time. 
Probably,  very  few,  if  any.  Section  236  proj- 
ects will  be  sold  under  the  "roll-over"  pro- 
vision— and  the  additional  tax  benefit  reve- 
nue loss  related  to  236  on  this  basis  is  grossly 
overstated. 

3.  The  answer  to  question  three  reveals  a 
confusion  between  "Federal  tax  foregone" 
and  the  comparable  after  tax  Income  value 
of  interest  to  the  bondholder.  The  Federal 
tax  foregone  is  only  the  tax  foregone  on  the 
tax-exempt  interest  income,  estimated  at  $1- 
20.  If  it  Is  assumed  the  holder  of  the  tax- 
exempt  bond  Is  In  the  50  percent  marginal 
Income  bracket,  then  the  tax  revenues  fore- 
gone Is  $760 — not  the  full  $1520  in  interest 
income  received  by  the  bondholder. 

4.  The  answer  to  question  four  was  not 
responsive.  It  did  not  give  the  number  of 
public  housing  units  that  woxild  be  free  of 
bonded  indebtedness  and  the  average  per 
unit  value  of  land  and  structures.  Instead, 
a  hypothetical  possibility  is  raised  of  nega- 
tive value,  such  as  is  now  the  case  with  some 
Inner  city  properties.  The  fact  is  that  these 
are  public  housing  projects  that  are  occupied 
and  in  acceptable  neighborhoods  which  will 
be  debt  free  In  a  few  years.  The  HUD  reply 
completely  evades  the  reality  of  the  situation 
which  was  raised  by  the  question. 


Response  to  Fxtrtker  Evaluation  bt 
CRS 

1.  Originally,  the  CRS  argued  that  the 
gross  rents  would  be  higher  in  the  Section 
23  program  because  units  would  have  to 
contain  a  higher  level  of  amenities  than 
Section  236  in  order  to  compete  in  the  pri- 
vate market.  We  responded  suggesting  that 
the  incentives  in  the  two  programs  were 
such  that,  if  anything,  the  level  of  amenities 
would  be  lower  in  the  new  Section  23  pro- 
gram. Hotoever,  for  the  purposes  of  most  of 
our  cost  comparisons  we  assumed  that  amen- 
ity levels  would  be  the  same. 

The  data  which  we  presented  for  15  cities 
lent  some  support  for  our  contention  that 
imits  which  compete  on  the  private  market 
typically  cost  less  than  236  units  either 
because  of  fewer  amenities  or  because  a 
given  level  of  amenities  tends  to  be  pro- 
vided more  efficiently.  We  admitted  that  the 
comparisons  were  somewhat  flawed  because 
bedroom  sizes  were  not  exactly  comparable, 
but  we  believe  that  the  differences  which 
were  reported  overwhelm  any  biases  Intro- 
duced by  the  non-comparability  of  bedroom 
sizes. 

The  reference  to  Housing  in  the  Seventies 
in  the  CRS  Evaluation  is  a  red  herring.  It 
is  true  that  the  data  which  we  provided 
should  not  be  used  in  comparing  costs  of  a 
given  level  of  amenities,  but  the  main  issue 
raised  by  CRS  is  that  amenity  levels  would 
differ. 

Past  program  data  is  also  irrelevant  to 
the  main  question  raised  by  CRS  since  Sec- 
tion 23  regulations  have  undergone  a  radical 
change  In  order  to  improve  Incentives  in  the 
program.  Only  future  experience  will  allow 
precise  estimates  of  the  effects  of  these 
changes,  but  in  the  interim,  we  believe  that 
it  is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  gross 
rents  will  be  the  same  In  the  two  programs 
and  if  anything,  our  estimates  are  Wased 
against  the  Section  23  program. 

2.  The  assumption  was  made  that  all  Sec- 
tion   236   units   which    had   not   defaulted 


would  be  sold  under  the  "roll-over"  tax  ben- 
efit provisions.  Since  Section  236  families 
are  of  moderate  income,  generally  employed, 
with  Income  growth  rates  q\ilte  similar  to 
the  national  average.  It  was  felt  that  after 
10  years  they  would  be  able  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  property  under  some 
form  of  ownership.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
propitious  time  for  roll  over  may  be  shorter 
than  10  years. 

These  asstmiptlons  may  or  may  not  be 
realistic,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  a  rela- 
tively minor  issue  is  being  debated  here.  Our 
estimates  assumed  a  difference  of  $55  between 
the  taxes  foregone  under  Section  236  and 
Section  23.  Even  if  CRS  is  correct  in  stating 
that  this  is  a  "gross  overstatement"  and  if 
the  estimate  Is  lowered  by  $30,  this  amounts 
to  about  one  percent  of  the  total  subsidy 
cost. 

3.  We  believe  that  It  is  the  CRS  which  Is 
confused  on  the  Issue  of  how  much  Federal 
tax  revenue  Is  lost  because  of  the  tax  ex- 
empt nature  of  the  housing  authority  bond. 
They  simply  ask  how  much  tax  would  be 
raised  by  taxing  the  tax-exempt  Interest  on 
the  bond  as  though  interest  rates  and  the 
pattern  of  investment  in  the  country  wotild 
not  be  affected  by  eliminating  the  exemp- 
tion on  such  bonds.  This  is  clearly  un- 
realistic. 

However,  the  fact  that  CRS  takes  an  er- 
roneous approach  does  not  mean  that  finding 
the  correct  answer  is  easy.  One  way  of  posing 
the  question  is  to  ask  how  the  investor  in 
authority  bonds  would  Invest  his  funds  if 
the  houstag  unit  was  not  built  and  therefore, 
the  bond  was  not  available.  If  he  invested  in  a 
way  that  stimulated  new  corporate  invest- 
ment, the  increase  in  tax  revenues  would  be 
very  much  more  than  we  estimated  since  the 
new  income  stream  v/ould  first  be  taxed 
by  the  corporation  income  tax  and  then  by 
the  personal  income  tax  as  it  was  refiected 
in  increased  dividends  or  capital  gains.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  other  second-order 
effects  as  other  Investors  shifted  their  assets 
in  response  to  the  change  in  the  portfolio 
of  the  original  Investor.  If  the  original  in- 
vestor chose  to  Invest  in  another  tax-exempt 
or  in  a  different  tsuc  shelter,  the  increase  in 
tax  revenues  would  be  less  than  we  estimated 
unless  the  second-order  effects  of  other  In- 
vestors being  driven  out  of  tax  exempts 
generated  considerable  tax  revenues  else- 
where. 

We  chose  a  very  simple  approach  which 
was  to  assume  that  the  original  Investor  di- 
rectly sought  out  an  Investment  which  pro- 
vided the  same  after-tax  income  as  that  re- 
ceived from  the  tax  exempt  bond.  We  ignored 
the  possibility  of  corporate  or  other  tax  rev- 
enues being  generated. 

There  are  many  other  approaches  to  this 
complex  problem  and  these  are  discussed  in 
D.  Ott  and  A.  Meltzer,  Federal  Tax  Treatment 
of  State  and  Local  Securities,  Brookings,  1963. 
In  general,  any  program  using  tax  free 
bonds  for  financing  will  be  relatively  ex- 
pensive. The  basic  reason  is  that  the  revenue 
losses  to  the  Government  exceed  the  Interest 
saving  to  the  Local  Housing  Authority.  Hok- 
ever,  note  that  even  uiith  the  CRS  estimate 
of  the  tax  loss,  the  conventional  public  hous- 
ing unit  is  more  expensive  than  those  Section 
23  units  which  do  not  use  State  financing. 
4.  CRS  accuses  us  of  concocting  a  "hypo- 
thetical possibility"  that  some  public  hous- 
ing units  will  have  a  negative  rather  than 
positive  value  within  40  years.  Unfortunately, 
projects  like  Pruitt-Igoe  are  all  too  real  and 
some  projects  will  achieve  negative  values 
even  before  40  years  have  passed.  Some,  of 
course,  will  have  positive  values. 

However,  even  if  all  had  positive  value  and 
if  we  accepted  the  CRS  estimate  of  a  value  of 
$4,600  per  unit  In  the  year  2016,  it  must  again 
be  noted  that  a  minor  issue  is  being  debated. 
One  way  of  estimating  the  implied  cost  saving 
Is   to   calculate   the   sinking   fund   payment 


which  would  accumulate  to  $4,600  at  a  6  per- 
cent rate  of  Interest.  The  amount  is  $29.73, 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  subsidy  amount. 
(The  CRS  calculations  did  not  apply  a  dis- 
count factor  to  the  $4,600  even  though  most 
of  this  amount  will  not  accrue  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Clearly,  this  procedure  is  un- 
acceptable.) 

CRS  requests  data  on  the  number  of  proj- 
ects which  are  soon  to  be  free  of  bonded  in- 
debtedness. We  do  not  think  that  such  data 
is  relevant  to  what  may  occur  between  now 
and  2016.  but  it  is  estimated  that  as  many 
as  100,000  units  may  be  free  of  indebtedness 
by  1980. 

At  this  time  there  are  very  few  projects 
in  this  category  and  we  do  not  have  pre- 
cise estimates  of  their  value. 


CONFERENCE   REPORT   ON   S.   2830 

Mr,  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  2830)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Semce  Act  to  provide  for  greater 
and  more  effective  efforts  in  research  and 
public  education  with  regard  to  diabetes 
mellitus : 

CONTERENCE    REPORT    (H.    REPT.    NO.   93-1147) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Hovise  to  the  bill  (8. 
2830)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  greater  and  more  effec 
tlve  efforts  in  research  and  public  education 
with  regard  to  diabetes  mellitus,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  mat 
ter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Hoxise 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill  insert  the 
following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  th« 
"National  Diabetes  Mellitus  Research  anc 
Education  Act". 

FINDINGS  and  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  follow 
Ing  findings : 

(1)  Diabetes  mellitus  is  a  major  healtl 
problem  in  the  United  States  which  directl; 
affects  perhaps  as  many  as  ten  million  Ameri' 
cans  and  Indirectly  affects  perhaps  as  many 
as  fifty  million  Americans  who  will  pass  th(  i 
tendency  to  develop  diabetes  melllttis  t<i 
their  children  or  grandchildren  or  to  both. 

(2)  Diabetes  mellitus  is  a  family  of  dis 
eases  that  has  an  impact  on   virtually  al. 
biological  systems  of  the  human  body. 

(3)  Diabetes  mellitus  is  the  fifth  leadlni ; 
cause  of  death  from  disease,  and  it  Is  th  i 
second  leading  cause  of  new  cases  of  blind 
ness. 

(4)  The  severity  of  diabetes  mellitus  lii 
children  and  most  adolescents  is  greater  thai  i 
In  adults,  which  in  most  cases  involves  great  • 
er  problems  in  the  management  of  the  dis> 
ease. 

(5)  The  complications  of  diabetes  melli- 
tus, particularly  cardiovascular  degeneratior , 
lead  to  many  other  serious  health  problem: 

(6)  Uncontrolled  diabetes  mellitus  slgnlf 
Icantly  decreases  life  expectancy. 

(7)  There  is  convincing  evidence  that  tht 
known  prevalence  of  diabetes  mellitus  has 
Increased  dramatically  in  the  past  decade. 

(8)  The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  have  a  full  understanding  of  ths 
nature  of  the  impact  of  diabetes  mellitus. 

(9)  The  attainment  of  better  methods  cf 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitts 
deserves  the  highest  priority. 

(10)  The  establishment  of  regional  dU 
betes  research  and  training  centers  througt 
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out  the  country  Is  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  Information  and  appro- 
priate therapies  to  deal  with  diabetes  mel- 
Utus. 

(11)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  most  effec- 
tive program  against  diabetes  mellltus  It  Is 
Important  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  as  well  as  the 
public  and  private  organizations  capable  of 
the  necessary  research  and  public  education 
In  the  disease. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

(1)  expand  the  authority  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  advance  the  national 
attack  on  diabetes  mellltus;  and 

(2)  as  part  of  that  attack,  to  establish  a 
long-range  plan  to — 

(A)  expand  and  coordinate  the  national 
research  effort  against  diabetes  mellltus; 

(B)  advance  activities  of  patient  educa- 
tion, professional  education,  and  public  ed- 
ucation which  win  alert  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  the  early  Indications  of  di- 
abetes mellltus;  and 

(C)  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  early 
detection,  proper  control,  and  complications 
which  may  evolve  from  the  disease. 

DIABETES     PLAN 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall,  within  sixty  days 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Diabetes 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seventeen  members  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Directors  of  the  seven  Institutes 
referred  to  In  subsection  (e) . 

(2)  Six  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  from 
scientists  or  physicians  who  are  not  In  the 
employment  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
who  represent  the  various  specialties  and  dis- 
ciplines Involving  diabetes  mellltus  and  re- 
lated endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases. 

(3)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  the  general  public.  At  least  two  of  the 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  diabetics  or  parents  of  dia- 
betics. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  select 
a  chairman  from  among  their  own  number. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  appoint  an  ex- 
ecutive director  and  such  additional  person- 
nel as  It  determines  are  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  Commission's  functions. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission without  compensation  In  addition  to 
that  received  In  their  regular  public  employ- 
ment. Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  ofBcers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  each  receive  the  dally  equiv- 
alent of  the  rate  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day  (In- 
cluding travel  time)  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission.  All  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  perforn- 
ance  of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  formiUate  a 
long-range  plan  to  combat  diabetes  meUitus 
with  specific  recommendations  for  the  utili- 
zation and  organization  of  national  resources 
for  that  purpose.  Such  a  plan  shall  be  based 
on  a  comprehensive  survey  investigating  the 
magnitude  of  diabetes  mellltus,  its  epidemi- 
ology, and  Its  economic  and  .social  conse- 
quences and  on  an  evaluation  of  available 
scientific  Information  and  the  national  re- 
sources capable  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 
The  plan  shall  include  a  plan  for  a  coordi- 
nated research  program  encompassing  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases,  the  Na- 


tional Eye  Instltu  e,  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Dl  eases,  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Instituti ,  the  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sc  lences,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Heath  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Na  ional  Institute  of  Dental 
Research  and  oth  ;r  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral programs.  The  coordinated  research  pro- 
gram shall  provide  for — 

(1)  investigatlor  in  the  epidemiology,  eti- 
ology, prevention,  and  control  of  diabetes 
mellltus.  Including  Investigation  Into  the  so- 
cial, environmental,  behavioral,  nutritional, 
biological,  and  gen  stlc  determinants  and  in- 
fluences Involved  n  the  epidemiology,  eti- 
ology, prevention,  and  control  of  diabetes 
mellltus; 

(2)  studies  and  research  Into  the  basic 
biological  processes  and  mechanisms  involved 
in  the  underlying  i  ormal  and  abnormal  phe- 
nomena associated  svith  diabetes  mellltus,  in- 
cluding abnormalil  les  of  the  skin,  cardiovas- 
cular system,  kldn(  ys,  eyes,  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  evaluatl(  m  of  Influences  of  other 
endocrine  hormoni  s  on  the  etiology,  treat- 
ment, and  compact  tlons  of  diabetes  mellltus; 

(3)  research  intj  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  t  schnlques  and  drugs  used 
In,  and  approachei  to,  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention  of  diabetes  mellltus; 

(4)  establishment  of  programs  that  will 
focus  and  apply  scientific  and  technological 
efforts  Involving  bl  )loglcal,  physical,  and  en- 
gineering science  »  all  facets  of  diabetes 
mellltus; 

(5)  establlshmen  i  of  programs  for  the  con- 
duct and  direction  of  field  studies,  large- 
scale  testing  and  evaluation,  and  demon- 
stration of  preveni  Ive  diagnostic,  therapeu- 
tic, rehabilitative,  i  .nd  control  approaches  to 
diabetes  mellltus; 

(6)  the  educatic  n  and  training  of  scien- 
tists, clinicians,  ed  jcators,  and  allied  health 
personnel  in  the  fli  Ids  and  specialties  requi- 
site to  the  conduc  t  of  programs  respecting 
diabetes  mellltus; 

(7)  a  system  foi  the  collection,  analysis, 
and  dissemination  of  all  data  useful  In  the 
prevention,  diagni  isls,  and  treatment  of 
diabetes  mellltus; 

(8)  appropriate  aistrlbutlon  of  resources 
between  basic  and  applied  research. 

The  long-range  plj  n  formulated  under  this 
subsection  shall  ala  3  Include  within  Its  scope 
related  endocrine  a|id  metabolic  diseases  and 
basic  biological  prt>cesses  and  mechanisms, 
the  better  understanding  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  solution  )f  the  problem  of  diabetes 
mellltus. 

(f )  In  the  deveU  pment  of  the  long-range 
plan  under  subsectl  on  (e) ,  attention  shall  be 
given  to  means  to  «  ssure  continued  develop- 
ment of  knowledg;,  and  dissemination  of 
such  knowledge  to  the  public,  which  would 
form  the  basis  of  fi  ture  advances  in  the  un- 
derstanding, treatment,  and  control  of  dia- 
betes mellltus. 

(g)  The  Commls  Ion  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  test  Imony,  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  time  and  pliices  as  the  Commission 
deems  advisable  to  develop  the  long-range 
plan  required  by  stibsectlon  (e). 

(h)(1)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  for 
each  of  the  Institutes  whose  programs  are 
to  be  encompassed  by  the  plan  for  a  coordi- 
nated diabetes  ressarch  program  described 
in  subsection  (e)  ttudget  estimates  for  each 
Institute's  part  of  apch  program.  The  budget 
estimates  shall  be  p  repared  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1176,  and  for  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  year  s. 

(2)  Within  five  <  ays  after  the  Budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  endi  le  June  30,  1976,  and  the 
Budget  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
is  transmitted  by  t  le  President  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Secretar;  ■  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committees  on  Api  roprlatlons  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  i  nd  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  a4d  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Coi<unittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce  if  the  House  of  Represen- 
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tatlves  an  estimate  i  )f  the  amoimts  requested 
for  each  of  the  Institutes  for  diabetes  re- 
search, and  a  comparison  of  such  amounts 
with  the  budget  estimates  prepared  by  tlie 
Commission  under  paragraph  (1). 

(1)  (1)  The  ConuAlssion  shall  publish  and 
transmit  directly  t>  the  Congress  (without 
prior  admlnlstratlvf  approval)  a  final  report 
within  nine  months  after  the  date  funds  are 
first  appropriated  f ( »r  the  implementation  of 
this  section.  Such  report  shall  contain  the 
long-range  plan  rec  ulred  by  subsection  (e), 
the  budget  estlmat(  s  required  by  subsection 
(h),  and  any  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission for  leglslati  >n. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
on  the  thirtieth  day  foUowlng  the  date  of  the 
submission  of  its  Inal  report  pursuant  to 
paragraph    (1)    of    ;hlB  subsection. 

(J)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
ated  to  carry  out  (he  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion  $1,000,000. 
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June  30  of  eswh  year)  the  results  of  his  eval- 
uation. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  88,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $12,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and  $20,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"DIABETES    COORDINATING    COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  436.  For  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  better  coordination  of  the  totfd  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  research  activi- 
ties relating  to  diabetes  mellltus;  and 

"(2)  coordinating  those  aspects  of  all  Fed- 
eral health  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  diabetes  mellitus  to  assure  the  adequacy 
and  technical  soundness  of  such  programs 
and  activities  and  to  provide  for  the  full 
communication  and  exchange  of  information 
necessary  to  maintain  adequate  coordina- 
tion of  such  programs  and  activities, 
th  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  shall  establish  a  Diabetes  Mellitus  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  The  Committee  shall 
be  composed  of  the  Directors  (or  their  des- 
ignated representatives)  of  each  of  the  Insti- 
tutes and  divisions  Involved  In  diabetes-re- 
lated research  and  shall  Include  representa- 
tion from  all  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies whose  programs  involve  health  functions 
or  responsibilities  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Committee  shall  be  chaired  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (or  his  designated  representative). 
The  Committee  shall  prepare  a  report  as 
soon  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  as  pos- 
sible for  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  detailing  the  work  of  the 
Committee  in  carrying  out  the  coordinating 
activities  described  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)." 

(b)  Section  434  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Diseases,  working  through  the  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Diabetes  ( If  that  position  is  estab- 
lished),  shall  (1 )  carry  out  programs  of  sup- 
port for  research  and  training  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  diabetes 
mellitus  and  related  endocrine  and  metabolic 
diseases,  and  (2)  establish  programs  of  eval- 
uation, planning,  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  related  to  research  and  training 
In  diabetes  mellltus  and  related  endocrine 
and  metabolic  dlsetises." 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  DIABETES 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  establish  within  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and 
Digestive  Diseases  the  position  of  Associate 
Director  for  Diabetes  who  would  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  and 
who.  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director 
of  the  Institute,  would  be  responsible  for 
programs  with  regard  to  diabetes  mellltus 
within  the  Institute. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Paul  G.  Rogers, 
David  E.  Satterfield, 
Samuel  L.  Devine, 
Ancher  Nelsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Oatlord  Nelson, 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Harold  E.  Hughes, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Walter  F.  Mondale, 
W.  D.  Hathaway, 
Richard  S.  Schweikeb, 
Jacob  Javits, 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 


R.  W.  Taft,  Jr., 
Robert  T.  Stafford, 
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Joint  Explanatory   Statement  of  the 
Committee  op  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2830) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Services  Act  to 
provide  for  greater  and  more  effective  efforts 
In  research  and  public  education  with  regard 
to  diabetes  mellltus,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute 
text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text 
of  the  bin  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
Senate  bill,  the  House  amendment,  and  the 
substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted 
below,  except  for  clerical  corrections,  con- 
forming changes  made  necessary  by  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor 
drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

SHORT  title 

The  Senate  bill  provided  the  following 
short  title:  "The  National  Diabetes  Research 
and  Education  Act". 

Under  the  House  amendment,  the  short 
title  was  "National  Diabetes  Mellltus  Act  of 
1974". 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  bill. 

general  findings  and  purpose 

The  Senate  and  House  findings  are  basi- 
cally similar.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a 
finding  not  found  In  the  House  amendment 
which  stated  that  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional diabetes  research  and  training  centers 
throughout  the  country  is  essential  for 
the  development  of  scientific  Information 
and  appropriate  therapies  to  deal  with  dia- 
betes mellltus.  The  Senate  bill  Identified  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Disease  as  the  primary  insti- 
tute within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
capable  of  advancement  against  diabetes 
mellltus.  The  Senate  bill  also  stated  its  pur- 
pose as  the  expansion  of  the  authority  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metab- 
olism, and  Digestive  Disease  In  order  to 
advance  the  national  attack  on  diabetes 
mellitus. 

The  House  amendment  contained  findings 
not  In  the  Senate  bill  which  stated — 

(1)  an  Indication  of  the  incidence  of  di- 
abetes mellitus  (estimated  10  million  Ameri- 
cans directly  affected,  50  million  with  genetic 
traits) ; 

(2)  that  diabetes  mellltus  is  a  family  of 
diseases  that  have  an  impact  on  virtually  all 
biological  systems  of  the  human  body: 

(3)  that  the  severity  of  diabetes  mellltus 
in  children  and  most  adolescents  Is  greater 
than  In  adults,  which  In  most  cases  Involves 
greater  problems  In  the  management  of  the 
disease;  and 

(4)  that  the  complications  of  diabetes 
mellltus,  particularly  cardiovascular  degen- 
eration, lead  to  many  other  serious  health 
problems. 

The  House  amendment  stated  Its  purpose 
to  be  the  establishment  of  a  long-range  plan 
to— 

(1)  expand  and  coordinate  the  national 
research  efforts  against  diabetes  mellltus: 

(2)  advance  activities  of  patient  educa- 
tion, professional  education,  and  public  ed- 
ucation, which  will  alert  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  the  early  Indications  of  di- 
abetes mellltus;  and 


(3)  emphasize  the  significance  of  early  de- 
tection, proper  control,  and  complications 
which  may  evolve  from  the  disease. 

The  conference  substitute  combines  the 
findings  in  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amend- 
ment and  contains  a  combination  of  the 
Senate  and  House  statements  of  purpose, 
with  the  designation  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  (as  contained  in  the  House 
amendment)  as  the  agency  authorized  to 
mount  the  fight  against  diabetes. 
agency  for  diabetes  plan 

The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
a  ten-member  National  Task  Force  on  dia- 
betes consisting  of  six  scientific  and  four  lay 
members  for  the  purpose  of  preparing,  in 
nine  months,  a  long-range  plan  to  combat 
diabetes  mellltus.  $500,000  was  authorized 
for  the  work  of  the  National  Task  Force. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  establish  a  17-member  National  Commis- 
sion on  Diabetes  to  formulate  a  long-range 
plan  to  combat  diabetes  mellltus.  The  Com- 
mission was  to  be  composed  of  the  Dlrect(»^ 
of  seven  NTH  Institutes  and  six  scientific 
and  four  lay  members.  $1  million  was  au- 
thorized for  the  National  Commission.  The 
Commission  was  given  seven  months  In  which 
to  make  its  report,  and  the  Commission  was 
to  cease  to  exist  when  it  finished  its  report. 
The  Commission  was  also  to  prepare  and 
submit  budget  estimates  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  concerning  the  diabetes 
research  program. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  provisions,  except  that  it  allows  the 
Commission  nine  months  in  which  to  make 
its  report. 

THE    diabetes    plan 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amend- 
ment required  the  development  of  a  plan  to 
combat  diabetes  mellltus  and  the  require- 
ments for  the  plan  were  similar. 

The  compromise  agreed  to  by  the  confer 
ence    follows    the    House    provision,    except 
that — • 

(1)  a  requirement  (in  the  House  amend- 
ment) that  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  seek  the  advice  of  his  ad 
visory  council  in  establishing  the  C<Mnmis- 
slon  Is  deleted; 

(2)  a  requirement  (In  the  Senate  bill)  that 
the  plan  Include  a  plan  for  an  appropriate 
balance  of  basic  and  applied  research  Is  In 
eluded; 

(3)  a  requirement  (in  the  Senate  bill)  that 
the  plan  include  related  endocrine  and 
metabolic  diseases  and  basic  biologic  proc 
esses  and  mechanisms  whose  understanding 
is  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  ol 
diabetes  mellltus  is  Included; 

(4)  a  requirement  (In  the  Senate  bill)  foi 
a  system  for  the  collection,  analysis,  anc 
dissemination  of  all  data  useful  In  the  pre 
vention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  diabetes 
mellitus  Is  Included  In  place  of  a  similar  re 
qulrement  In  the  House  amendment; 

(5)  a  requirement  (in  the  Senate  bill)  thai 
the  plan  give  attention  to  means  of  dissemi- 
nating knowledge  of  diabetes  mellltus  to  th« 
public  is  Included;  and 

(6)  a  requirement  (In  the  House  amend 
ment)  that  the  plan  contain  proposed  Fed 
eral.  State  and  local  programs  for  th( 
screening  and  detection  of  diabetes  and  con^ 
tinulng  counseling  and  education  of  doctori ; 
and  diabetics  (and  their  relatives)  Is  deleted. 

DIABETES    prevention    AND    CONTROL    PROGRAl  I 

The  Senate  bill  required  the  Director  o' 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metab 
oUsm  and  Digestive  Disease  to  establish  1; 
cooperation   with  Federal.   State,   and   local 
agencies  programs  of  epidemiology,  preven 
tlon,  and  control  of  diabetes  with  a  tota  I 
authorization  for  fiscal  years  1975-1977  fcf 
this  purpose  of  $17.5  milUoB. 
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The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adds  diabetes 
melUtus  to  the  list  of  diseases  for  which 
prevention  and  control  programs  are  sup- 
ported under  section  317  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  but  does  not  authorize  addition- 
al appropriations  for  that  purpose. 

DIABETES  RESEARCH    AND   TRAINING   CENTERS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amend- 
ment required  the  establishment  by  HEW 
of  diabetes  research  and  training  centers. 
The  conference  substitute  generally  follows 
the  House  provision  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions: 

(1)  the  Senate  bill  required  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  centers  be  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  entity 
responsible  for  the  long-range  plan  to  com- 
bat diabetes,  and  this  provision  is  included. 

(2)  The  Senate  authorized  810  million  In 
1975,  $15  million  in  1976.  and  $20  mUllon  In 
1977,  a  total  of  $45  million.  The  House  au- 
thorized for  the  centers  $5  million  In  1975, 
$7.6  mUlion  in  1976,  and  $10  million  In  1977; 
a  total  of  $22.5  million.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute authorizes  $8  million  in  1975,  $12 
million  in  1976.  and  $20  mUllon  in  1977,  a 
total  of  $40  million. 

Diabetes  Coordinating  Committee 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amend- 
ment contained  a  requirement  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  Inter-Institute  Diabetes  Coordi- 
nating Committee  for  the  purpose  of  coor- 
dinating all  research  activities  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  which  relate  to 
diabetes  mellltus.  The  Committee  was  to 
be  composed  of  representatives  from  each 
of  the  participating  Institutes.  In  addition, 
the  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, required  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
teragency technical  committee  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  various  Federal  depart- 
ments concerned  with  diabetes  mellltus. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Diabetes  Mellltus  Coordi- 
nating Committee  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  to  be  chaired  by  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  (or  his  designated  representa- 
tive) and  gives  it  the  additional  functions  of 
the  interagency  technical  committee  required 
by  the  original  Senate  proposal. 

ASSOCIATZ    DIBECTOB   FOB    DIABETES 

The  Senate  bill  required  the  establishment 
of  a  position  for  an  Associate  Director  for 
Diabetes  in  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Disease 
and  required  that  such  Associate  Director  be 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  diabetes  pro- 
grams of  the  Institute.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  establish  such  a  position,  but 
does  not  require  it,  and  requires  that,  if  the 
position  Is  established,  the  Associate  Direc- 
tor be  responsible  for  conducting  the  dia- 
betes programs  of  the  Institute. 
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TITLE  I — BIOMEDICAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL 
RESEAROH  TRAINING 

SHC  RT  title 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Research  Service  Award  Act  of 
1974". 

findings    and    DE(  LARATION    of   PtJBPOSE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Coi  itess  finds  and  declares 

that — 

( 1 )  the  success  a:  d  continued  viability  of 
the  Federal  biomec  leal  and  behavioral  re- 
search effort  depen<is  on  the  availability  of 
excellent  scientists  ^d  a  network  of  institu- 
tions of  excellence  dapable  of  producing  su- 
perior research  perscpnel; 

(2)  direct  support  of  the  training  of  sci- 
entists for  careers  im  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research  Is  anj  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary role  for  the  Federal  Government;  and 

(3)  graduate  research  assistance  programs 
should  be  the  key  iements  in  the  training 

^titutes  of  the  National 
and  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
ilth  Administration. 
?ose  of  this  title  to  In- 
of  the  institutes  of  the 
National  Institutes  3f  Health  and  the  Alco- 
hol. Drug  Abuse,  am  1  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration to  carry  o\  t  their  responsibility  of 
maintaining  a  supei  ior  national  program  of 
research  Into  the  piyslcal  and  mental  dis- 
eases and  Impairme:  its  of  man. 
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problems  to  which  tie  activities  of  the  In- 
stitutes  and  Admlnis  .ration  are  directed, 

"(11)  training  at  th  5  Institutes  and  Admin- 
istration of  indlvidx  als  to  undertake  such 
research, 

"(ill)  biomedical  ind  behavioral  research 
at  non-Federal  pub  ic  institutions  and  at 
nonprofit  private   institutions,   and 

"(iv)  pre-  and  postdoctoral  training  at  such 
public  and  private  institutions  of  individuals 
to  undertake  such  res  earch;  and 

"(B)  make  grants  to  non -Federal  public 
institutions  and  to  nonprofit  private  insti- 
tutions to  enable  su  ;h  institutions  to  make 
to  individuals  selecte  a  by  them  National  Re- 
search  Service  Awards  for  research  (and 
training  to  undertaks  such  research)  in  the 
matters  described  in  subparagraph  (A)(i). 
A  reference  in  this  subsection  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  or  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mei  ital  Health  Administra- 
tion shall  be  considered  to  include  the  In- 
stitutes, divisions,  and  biireaus  Included  in 
the  Institutes  or  un  ler  the  Administration, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"(2)  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  not  be  used  to  support  residencies. 

"(3)  Effective  July  1,  1975,  National  Re- 
search Awards  may  1>e  made  for  research  or 
research  training  in  )nly  those  subject  areas 
for  which,  as  determined  under  section  473, 
there  is  a  need  for  personnel. 

"(b)(1)  No  Natlmal  Research  Service 
Award  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  any 
individual  unless — 

"(A)  the  IndlvlduM  has  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  an  appliaition  therefor  and  the 
Secretary  has  appro\ed  the  application; 

"(B)  the  individual  provides.  In  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Si  scretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  assurs  nces  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  ij  (dividual  will  meet  the 
service  requirement  of  subsection  (c)(1); 
and 

"(C)  m  the  case  jf  a  National  Research 
Service  Award  for  a  p  nrpose  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(l)(A)(UI)  or  (a)(l)(A)(lv),the 
individual  has  been  sponsored  (in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire) by  the  Institution  at  which  the  re- 
search or  training  uiider  the  Award  will  be 
conducted. 


An  application  for 
form,  submitted  in 
such  information, 
regulation  prescribe. 
"(2)  The  award  of 
ice  Awards  by  the 
tlon  (a)  and  the  m 
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contain  such  informjatlon,  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  p  -escribe.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  other  than  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection.  National  Re- 
search Service  Awar(s  made  under  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a  (1)(B)  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  iuch  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  shall  presci  Ibe. 
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ents  of  the  Awards  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary.  A  National  Research  Service 
Award  made  to  an  individual  for  research 
or  research  training  at  a  non-Federal  public 
or  nonprofit  private  institution  shall  also 
provide  for  payments  to  be  made  to  the  insti- 
tution for  the  cost  of  support  services  (In- 
cluding the  cost  of  faculty  salaries,  supplies, 
equipment,  general  research  support,  and 
related  items)  provided  such  individual  by 
such  institution.  The  amount  of  any  such 
payments  to  any  institution  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  shall  bear  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  reasonable  costs 
of  the  Institution  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  quality  of  its  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  and  training  programs. 

"(c)(1)(A)  Each  individual  who  receives 
a  National  Research  Service  Award  shall.  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (3),  engage  in — 

"(1)  health  research  or  teaching, 

"(11)  if  authorized  under  subparagraph 
(B),  serve  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  or  serve  in  his  specialty 
or 

"(ill)    if   authorized   under   subparagraph 
(C),  serve  in  a  health  related  activity  ap- 
proved under  that  subparagraph, 
for  a  period  computed  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  Any  individual  who  received  a  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Award  and  who  Is  a 
physician,  dentist,  nurse,  or  other  individual 
trained  to  provide  health  care  directly  to 
individual  patients  may,  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary,  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
to— 

"(i)  serve  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps, 

"(11)  serve  in  his  specialty  In  private  prac- 
tice In  a  geographic  area  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  requiring  that  specialty,  or 

"(ill)  provides  services  In  his  specialty  for 
a  health  maintenance  organization  to  which 
payments  may  be  made  under  section  1876 
of  title  xvm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
which  serves  a  medically  underserved  popu- 
lation (as  defined  In  section  1302(7)  of  this 
act), 

in  lieu  of  engaging  In  health  research  or 
teaching  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  are  no  suitable  health  research  or 
teaching  positions  available  to  such  Indi- 
vidual. 

"(C)  Where  appropriate  the  Secretary 
may,  upon  application,  authorize  a  recipient 
of  a  National  Research  Service  Award,  who 
to  not  trained  to  provide  health  care  di- 
rectly to  Individual  patients,  to  engage  In  a 
health-related  activity  in  lieu  of  engaging 
m  health  research  or  teaching  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  there  are  no  suitable 
health  research  or  teaching  positions  avail- 
able to  such  Individual. 

"(2)  For  each  year  for  which  an  Individual 
receives  a  National  Research  Service  Award 
he  shall — 

"(A)  for  twelve  months  engage  In  health 
research  or  teaching  or.  If  so  authorized, 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  or 

"(B)  If  authorized  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  or  (1)(C),  for  twenty  months  serve  in 
Ws  specialty  or  engage  In  a  health-related 
activity. 

"(3)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (1), 
shaU  be  compiled  with  by  any  Individual  to 
whom  It  applies  within  such  reasonable 
period  of  time,  after  the  completion  of  such 
individual's  Award,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  (A) 
by  regulation  prescribe  (i)  the  type  of  re- 
search and  teaching  which  an  Individual 
may  engage  In  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ment, and  (II)  such  other  requirements  re- 
specting such  research  and  teaching  and 
alternative  service  authorized  under  para- 
graphs (1)(B)  and  (1)(C)  as  he  deems 
°«ce88ary;  and  (B)  to  the  extent  feasible, 
provide  that  the  members  of  the  National 


Health  Service  Corps  who  are  serving  in  the 
Corps  to  meet  the  requirement  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  assigned  to  patient  care 
and  to  positions  which  utilize  the  clinical 
training  and  experience  of  the  members. 

"(4)  (A)  If  any  individual  to  whom  the  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (1)  Is  appUcable 
falls,  within  the  period  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (3),  to  comply  with  such  requirement, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  such  Individual  an  amotint  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  formula — 

t-l/2s 
A  =  0    — ^ 

In  which  'A'  is  the  amount  the  United  States 
Is  entitled  to  recover;  '<t>'  Is  the  sum  of  the 
total  amount  paid  under  one  or  more  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards  to  such  In- 
dividual and  the  Interest  on  such  amount 
which  would  be  payable  If  at  the  time  It  was 
paid  It  was  a  loan  bearing  Interest  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after 
taking  into  consideration  private  consumer 
rates  of  Interest  prevailing  at  the  time  each 
Award  to  such  individual  was  made;  't'  is  the 
total  number  of  months  in  such  individual's 
service  obligation;  and  's'  Is  the  number  of 
months  of  such  obligation  served  by  him  In 
accordance  with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 

"  (B)  Any  amount  which  the  United  States 
Is  entitled  to  recover  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall,  within  the  three-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  the  United  States  be- 
comes entitled  to  recover  such  amount,  be 
paid  to  the  United  States.  Until  any  amount 
due  the  United  States  under  subparagraph 
(A)  on  account  of  any  National  Research 
Service  Award  is  paid,  there  shall  accrue  to 
the  United  States  Interest  on  such  amount 
at  the  same  rate  as  that  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  subparagraph 
(A)  to  determine  the  amount  due  the  United 
States. 

"(4)  (A)  Any  obUgation  of  any  individual 
under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  canceled  upon 
the  death  of  such  individual. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
such  obligation  applicable  to  any  individual 
whenever  compliance  by  such  Individual  Is 
Impossible  or  would  Involve  extreme  hard- 
ship to  such  Individual  and  If  enforcement 
of  such  obligation  with  respect  to  any  In- 
dividual would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  make  payments  under  National 
Research  Service  Awards  and  under  grants 
for  such  Awards  $207,947,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975.  Of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection,  not  less 
than  25  per  centum  shall  be  made  avaUable 
for  payments  under  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Awards  provided  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  (A) . 

"studies    RESPECTING    BIOMEDICAL    AND    BEHAV- 
IORAL   RESEARCH     PERSONNEL 

"Sec  473.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b) ,  arrange  for  the 
conduct  of  a  continuing  study  to — 

"(1)  establish  (A)  the  Nation's  overaU 
need  for  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
personnel,  (B)  the  subject  areas  in  which 
such  personnel  are  needed  and  the  num- 
ber of  such  personnel  needed  in  each  such 
area,  and  (C)  the  kinds  and  extent  of  train- 
ing which  should  be  provided  such  personnel: 

"(2)  assess  (A)  current  training  programs 
available  for  the  training  of  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  personnel  which  are  con- 
ducted under  this  Act  at  or  through  insti- 
tutes under  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  (B)  other  cur- 
rent training  programs  available  for  the 
training  of  such  personnel; 

"(3)   identify  the  kinds  of  research  posi- 


tions available  to  and  held  by  individuals 
completing  such  programs; 

"(4)  determine,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
whether  the  programs  referred  to  In  clause 
(B)  of  paragraph  (2)  would  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  if  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause  (A) 
of  paragraph  (2)   were  terminated;  and 

"(5)  determine  what  modifications  In  the 
programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  are 
required  to  meet  the  needs  established  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  request  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a)  under  an 
arrangement  under  which  the  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  Academy  In  con- 
ducting such  study  will  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary. If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  willing  to  do  so,  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
Into  such  an  arrangement  with  such  Acad- 
emy for  the  conduct  of  such  study. 

"(2)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  unwilling  to  conduct  such  study  under 
such  an  arrangement,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  s  similar  arrangement  with 
other  appropriate  nonprofit  private  groups 
or  associations  under  which  such  groups  or 
associations  will  conduct  such  study  and 
prepare  and  submit  the  reports  thereon  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c). 

"(c)  A  report  on  the  results  of  such  study 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  March  31  of 
each  year." 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  (1)  Section  301  of  the  Public  ' 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  (A)  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (c);  (B)  by  striking  out 
in  paragraph  (d)  "or  research  training"  each 
place  it  occurs,  "and  research  training  pro- 
grams", and  "and  research  training  pro- 
gram"; and  (C)  by  redesignating  psiragraphs 
(d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),and  (1)  as  paragraphs 
(c),  (d),  (ei,  (f).  (g),  and  (h).  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  (A)  Section  303(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  to  provide  clinical  training  and  in- 
struction and  to  establish  and  maintain  clin- 
ical tralneeships  ( with  such  stipends  and  al- 
lowances (including  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  and  dependency  allowances )  for  the 
trainees  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary);". 

(B)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Secretary  may  provide  for 
training,  instruction,  and  tralneeships  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  through  grants  to  pubUc 
and  other  nonprofit  Institutions.". 

(3)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "training  and  instruc- 
tion" in  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "clinical  training  and  instruction", 
and  (B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7) 
as  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6).  respectively. 

(4)  Section  407(b)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "and  basic  re- 
search and  treatment",  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  "where  appropriate". 

(5)  Section  408(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "clinical"  before 
"training"  each  place  It  occurs. 

(6)  Section  412(7)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)  establish  and  maintain" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  and  in- 
cluding "maintain  tralneeships"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  provide  clinical  training 
and  instruction  and  establish  and  main- 
tain clinical  tralneeships". 

(7)  Section  413(a)(7)  Is  amended  by  In- 
sertlng  "clinical"  before  "programs". 

(8)  Section  415(b)  U  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  ";  and  tba 
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term  •training'  does  not  Include  research 
training  for  which  fellowship  support  may 
be  provided  under  section  472". 

(9)  Section  422  of  such  Act  Is  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (c)  and  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  as  para- 
graphs (c),  (d),  and  (e),  respectively,  and 
(B)  by  striking  out  "training  and  Instruc- 
tion and  establish  and  maintain  tralneeshlps" 
In  paragraph  (e)  (as  so  redesignated)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clinical  training 
and  instruction  and  establish  and  maintain 
clinical  tralneeshlps". 

(10)  Section  434(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than  research 
training  for  which  National  Research  Service 
Awards  may  be  made  under  section  472)" 
after  "training"  the  first  time  it  occurs. 

(11)  Sections  433(a),  444,  and  453  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 

(12)  The  heading  for  part  I  of  title  IV  of 
such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  section  103) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Administrative" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "General." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  commit- 
ments made  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  research  training 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  amended  or  repealed  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 

SEX  DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  105.  Section  799A  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  a  school 
of  medicine  which — 

'•(1)  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
sentence  Is  in  the  process  of  changing  its 
status  as  an  Institution  which  admits  only 
female  students  to  that  of  an  institution 
which  admits  students  without  regard  to 
their  sex,  and 

"(2)  Is  carrying  out  such  change  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, 

the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentences  of 
this  section  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
a  grant,  contract,  loan  gruarantee,  or  Interest 
subsidy  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  a  school 
for  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30, 
1979." 

FINANCIAL.    DISTRESS    GRANTS 

Sec.  106.  Section  773(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "$10,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$15,000,000".  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"1972"  each  place  it  occurs  in  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1974". 

TITLE  II — PROTECTION  OP  HUMAN  SUB- 
JECTS OF  BIOMEDICAL  AND  BEHAV- 
IORAL RESEARCH 
Part  A — National  Commission  for  the 
Protection  of  Human  StrajEcrs  of  Bio- 
medical AND  Behavioral  Research 
establishment  of  commission 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Protection  of  Human  Sub- 
jects of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  tha 
"Commission") . 

(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  eleven  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") .  The  Secretary  shall  select  members 
of  the  Commission  from  Individuals  distin- 
guished In  the  fields  of  medicine,  law,  ethics, 
theology,  the  biological,  physical,  behavioral 
and  social  sciences,  philosophy,  humanities, 
health  administration,  government,  and  pub- 
lic affairs;  but  five  (and  not  more  than  five) 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
Individuals  who  are  or  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  biomedical  or  behavioral  research 
Involving    human   subjects.    In    appointing 
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a  mechanism.  The  > 
for  the  design  of 
eluded  in  such 
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of  the  first  month 
which  all  the 
have  taken  office 
tary  policies 
any)    under 
conducted  or 
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surgery  in  the 
year  period  endlig 
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paragraph,  the 
brain  surgery  on 
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lion  shall   consider  the 
applying  the  principles 
tified  and  developed  un- 
(A)    to   the   delivery  of 
patients  under  programs 
I  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  identify  the  n. 
ormed  consent  to  particl- 
and  behavioral  research 
and  the  instltutlon- 
The  Commission  shall 
study   biomedical   and  be- 
c  onducted  or  supported  un- 
"  by  the  Secretary 
.,  prisoners,  and  the  in- 
infirm  to  determine 
consent   obtained  from 
jheir  legal  representatives 
were  Involved  In  such 
of  the  Information 
the  nature  and  pur- 
procedures  to  be  used, 
s,   anticipated   benefits 
and  other  matters  neces- 
consent;   and  the  compe- 
of  the  persons  to  make 
t  Involvement  in  such 
>asis  of  such  investigation 
nmisslon  shall  make  such 
to  the  Secretary  as  it  de- 
to    assure    that   blo- 
research  conducted 
programs  administered 
requirements  respecting 
identified   by   the  Com- 
of  this  paragraph,  the 
individuals  who  have 
1  egal  age  of  consent  to  par- 
\  as  determined  under  the 
the  jurisdiction  In  which 
be  conducted;   the  term 
individuals   involuntarily 
,tional  institutions  or  fa- 
in section  601  of  the  Omni- 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
) ) ;  and  the  term  "Instl- 
infirm"  Includes  Indi- 
mentally   ill,  mentally  re- 
dlsturbed,  psychotic,  or 
other  impairments  of  a 
who  reside  as  patients  in 
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sslon  shall  conduct  an  In- 
st udy  to  determine  the  need 
:o  assure  that  human  sub- 
and  b&havloral  research 
r^ulatlon  by  the  Secretary 
Commission  determines 
mechanism  is  needed,  it  shall 
reconimend  to  the  Congress  such 
Commission  may  contract 
i  uch  a  mechanism  to  be  In- 
rec  smmendatlons. 
Commission  shall  conduct  an  In- 
dy  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
l^volvlng  living  fetuses,  the 
such  research  has  been 
alternative     means    for 
purposes.    The   Commission 
t  han  the  expiration  of  the 
Ueglnning  on  the  first  day 
that  follows  the  date  on 
of  the  Commission 
recommend  to  the  Secre- 
defi^lng  the  circumstances  (if 
such   research   may  be 


m<  imbers 


whl  ;h 
sui  ported. 
Dmm  isslon  shall  conduct  an  In- 
s;udy  of  the  use  of  psycho- 
Urjited  States  during  the  five- 
December  31,   1972.  The 
determine  the  approprlate- 
e^aluate  the  need  for  It,  and 
Secretary  policies  defining 
(if  any)   under  which  its 
appropriate.  For  purposes  of  this 
rm  "psychosurgery"  means 
(1)  normal  brain  tissue  of 
does  not  suffer  from  any 
1  or  the  purpose  of  changing 
behavior  or  emotions  of 


term 


wto 


such  Individvial,  or  (2)  diseased  brain  tissue 
of  an  iudividual,  if  the  sole  object  of  the 
performance  of  such  surgery  is  to  control, 
change,  or  affect  any  behavioral  or  emotional 
disturbance  of  such  Individual.  Such  term 
does  not  include  brain  surgery  designed  to 
care  or  ameliorate  the  effects  of  epilepsy  and 
electric  shock  treatments. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  respecting  the 
functions  and  authority  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  for  the  Protection  of  Subjects 
of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research  to  be 
established  under  section  217(f)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act. 

SPECIAL    study 

Sec.  203.  The  Commission  shall  undertake 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  ethical,  social, 
snd  legal  implications  of  advances  in  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  and  technol- 
ogy. Such  study  shall  include — 

(1)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  scientific 
and  technological  advances  In  past,  present, 
and  projected  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search and  services; 

(2)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  Im- 
plications of  such  advances,  both  for  indi- 
viduals and  for  society; 

(3)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  laws  and 
moral  and  ethical  principles  governing  the 
use  of  technology  in  medical  practice; 

(4)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  public 
understanding  of  and  attitudes  toward  such 
implications  and  laws  and  principles;  and 

(5)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  Implica- 
tions for  public  policy  of  such  findings  as  are 
made  by  the  Commission  with  respect  to  ad- 
vances in  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
and  technology  and  public  attitudes  toward 
such  advances. 

administrative     PROVISIONS 

Sec  204.  (a)  The  Commission  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  its  duties  under  sec- 
tions 202  and  203  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  receive  such  evidence  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Information  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  its  duties.  Upon  the  request  of  th© 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of 
such  department  or  agency  shall  furnish 
such  Information  to  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  not  disclose  any 
information  reported  to  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  it  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  which 
(1)  identifies  any  Individual  who  has  been 
the  subject  of  an  activity  studied  and  in- 
vestigated by  the  Commission,  or  (2)  which 
concerns  any  information  which  contains  or 
relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  section  202,  the  Commission  shall  com- 
plete Its  duties  under  sections  202  and  203 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  24- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  that  follows  the  date  on 
which  all  the  members  of  the  Commission 
have  taken  office.  The  Conmilsslon  shall  make 
periodic  reports  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Secretary  respecting  Its  activi- 
ties under  sections  202  and  203  and  shall,  not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  expiration 
of  such  24-month  period,  make  a  final  re- 
port to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Secretary  respecting  such  activities  and  In- 
cluding its  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive action  and  legislation. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  following  the  submission  of  Its 
flnal  report  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) . 

duties  or  the  secretary 
Sec.  205.  Within  60  days  of  the  receipt  of 
any  recommendation  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  202,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  it  in  the  Federal  Register  and  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  interested  persons  to 
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submit  written  data,  views,  and  arguments 
with  respect  to  such  recommendation.  The 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  Commission's 
recommendation  and  relevant  matter  sub- 
mitted with  respect  to  It  and,  within  180  days 
of  the  date  of  its  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register,  the  Secretary  shall  (1)  determine 
whether  the  administrative  action  proposed 
by  such  recommendation  Is  appropriate  to 
assure  the  protection  of  human  subjects  of 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  con- 
ducted or  supported  under  programs  admin- 
istered by  him,  and  (2)  If  he  determines  that 
such  action  is  not  so  appropriate,  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  such  determination  to- 
gether with  an  adequate  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  his  determination.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  administrative  action 
recommended  by  the  Commission  should  be 
undertaken  by  him,  he  shall  undertake  such 
action  as  expeditiously  as  is  feasible. 
Part  B — Miscellaneous 

NATIONAL     advisory     COUNCIL     FOR     THE     PRO- 
TECTION   OF    subjects    of   biomedical    and 

BEHAVIORAL    RESEARCH 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Section  217  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  There  shall  be  established  a  na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  the  Protection  of 
Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search (hereinafter  In  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Council')  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Secretary  who  shall  be  Chairman 
and  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  fif- 
teen other  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service.  The  Secrettuy  shall  select  members 
of  the  Council  from  individuals  distin- 
guished in  the  fields  of  medicine,  law, 
ethics,  theology,  the  biological,  physical, 
behavioral  and  social  sciences,  phUosophy, 
humanities,  health  administration,  govern- 
ment, and  public  affairs;  but  three  (and  not 
more  than  three)  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  individuals  who  are  or  who 
have  been  engaged  In  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral research  Involving  hxunan  subjects. 
No  Individual  who  was  appointed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  for 
the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  of  Bio- 
medical and  Behavioral  Research  (estab- 
lished under  title  n  of  the  National  Research 
Act)  may  be  appointed  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Council.  The  appointed  members  of  the 
Council  shall  have  terms  of  office  of  foiir 
years,  except  that  for  the  purpose  of  stag- 
gering the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  Council  members,  the  Secretary  shall, 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  designate  a 
term  of  office  of  less  than  four  years  for 
members  first  appointed  to  the  Council. 

"(2)  The  Coiincll  shall— 

"(A)  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to,  the  Secretary  concerning 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  protection  of 
human  subjects  of  biomedical  and  behavioral 
research; 

"(B)  reviews  policies,  regulations,  and 
other  requirements  of  the  Secretary  govern- 
ing such  research  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  such  policies,  regulations,  and  re- 
quirements require  and  are  effective  in  re- 
quiring observance  In  such  research  of  the 
basic  ethical  principles  which  should  under- 
lie the  conduct  of  such  research  and,  to  the 
extent  such  policies,  regulations,  or  require- 
ments do  not  require  or  am  not  effective  In 
requiring  observance  of  such  principles, 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
respecting  appropriate  revision  of  such  poli- 
cies, regulations,  or  requirements;  and 

"(C)  review  periodically  changes  In  the 
scope,  purpose,  and  types  of  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  being  conducted  and 
the  impact  such  changes  have  on  the  policies, 
regiilatlons,  and  other  requirements  of  the 


Secretary  for  the  protection  of  btunan  sub- 
jects of  such  research. 

"(3)  The  Council  may  disseminate  to  the 
public  such  information,  recommendations, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  its  functions 
as  it  deems  appropriate. 

"(4)  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  Council." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1976. 


INSTITUTIONAL   REVIEW   BOARDS; 
GUIDANCE   PROCRAU 


ETHICS 


Sec.  212.  (a)  Part  I  of  title  TV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  103  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"INSTITUTIONAL  REVIEW   BOARDS;    ETHICS 
GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  474.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation require  that  each  entity  which  applies 
for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  Act  for 
any  project  or  program  which  involves  the 
conduct  of  biomedical  or  behavioral  research 
involving  human  subjects  submit  in  or  with 
Its  application  for  such  grant  or  contract  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  It 
has  established  (in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  a 
board  (to  be  known  as  an  'Institutional  Re- 
view Board')  to  review  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research  involving  human  subjects 
conducted  at  or  sponsored  by  such  entity  In 
order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  human  sub- 
jects of  such  research. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram within  the  Department  under  which 
requests  for  clarification  and  guidance  with 
respect  to  ethical  issues  raised  in  connection 
with  biomedical  or  behavioral  research  in- 
volving human  subjects  are  responded  to 
promptly  and  appropriately." 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  within  240  days  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  may  be  required  to  car- 
ry out  section  474(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  Such  regulations  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  applications  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  such  Act  submitted  after  prom- 
ulgation of  such  regulations. 

LIMITATION  ON  RESEABCB 

Sec  213.  Until  the  Commission  has  made  its 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  202(b) ,  the  Secretary  may  not  con- 
duct or  support  research  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad  on  a  living  human  fetus,  before  or 
after  the  induced  abortion  of  such  fetus,  un- 
less such  research  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  survival  of  such  fetus. 

XNDIVmUAI,  RIGHTS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  401 
of  the  Health  Programs  Extension  Act  of 
1973  Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(1) "  after 
"(c)",  (2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  re- 
spectively, and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  entity  which  receives  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  a  grant 
or  contract  for  biomedical  or  behavioral  re- 
search under  any  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may — 

"(A)  discriminate  In  the  employment, 
promotion,  or  termination  of  employment  of 
any  physician  or  other  health  care  person- 
nel, or 

"(B)  discriminate  In  the  extension  of  staff 
or  other  privileges  to  any  physician  or  other 
health  care  personnel, 

because  he  performed  or  assisted  In  the  per- 
formance of  any  lawful  health  service  or  re- 
search activity,  because  he  refused  to  per- 
form or  assist  in  the  performance  of  any  such 
service  or  activity  on  the  grounds  that  his 
performance  or  assistance  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  service  or  activity  would  b© 
contrary  to  his  religious  beliefs  or  moral  con- 
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vlctlons,  or  because  of  his  religious  beliefs  or 
moral  convictions  respecting  any  such  serv- 
ice or  activity." 

(b)  Section  401  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  No  individual  shall  be  required  to 
perform  or  assist  In  the  performance  of  any 
part  of  a  health  service  program  or  research 
activity  funded  In  whole  or  In  part  under  a 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  If  his  per- 
formance or  assistance  In  the  performance  of 
such  part  of  such  program  or  activity  would 
be  contrary  to  his  religious  beliefs  or  moral 
convictions." 

SPECIAL    PHOJECT    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 
Sec.  215.  Section  772(a)(7)   of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  or  (C)  provldtag  In- 
creased emphasis  on,  the  ethical,  social,  legal, 
and  moral  Implications  of  advances  In  bio- 
medical research  and  technology  with  respect 
to  the  effects  of  such  advances  on  individuals 
and  society". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
Paul  Q.  Rogers. 
David  E.  Satterfield. 
Samuel  L.  Devine. 
Ancher  Neleen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harrison  Williams, 
Oaylord  Nelson, 
Edward  M.  Kennedt, 
Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Harold  E.  Hughes, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Thomas  F.  Eacleton, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Robert  Taft,  Jr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
r724)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  national  program  of  bio- 
medical research  fellowships,  tralneeships. 
and  training  to  assure  the  continued  excel- 
lence of  biomedical  research  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bUl  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substi- 
tute text. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bin  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clar- 
ifying changM. 

title  I — BIOMEDICAL   AND   BEHAVIORAL 
RESEARCH    TRAINING 

Short  Title.— The  Houee  bill  provided  for 
the  following  short  title:  "National  Biomedi- 
cal Research  Fellowship,  Trp.ineeshlp,  and 
Training  Act  of  1973".  Under  the  Senate 
amendment  the  short  title  was  "National 


Research  Service  lAward  Act".  The  confer- 
ence substitute  prfcvldes  the  following  short 
title:  "National  Research  Act". 

Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research  Train- 
ing.— The  House  bill  required  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  ea^blish  and  maintain  (1) 
fellowships  for  tl  e  conduct  of  biomedical 
research  and  for  training  to  conduct  such 
research  within  t  le  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Mental  Health  (N[MH);  (2)  fellowships  for 
biomedical  resear  :h  and  training  at  non- 
Federal  public  a  id  nonprofit  private  In- 
stitutions; (3)  tralneeships  and  training 
within  NIH  and  'JIMH;  and  (4)  grants  to 
public  and  nonpn  »flt  private  institutions  to 
award  tralneeships  (commonly  referred  to 
as  training  grants)  except  for  residency 
traintag.  It  re<  ulred  that  fellowships, 
tralneeships,  and  raining  grants  be  awarded 
only  upon  approv  il  of  an  application  there- 
for, subject  to  re  Mew  and  approval  by  the 
appropriate  advia  Dry  councils  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  <  f  Health  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Mei  ital  Health.  Tralneeships 
awarded  by  nonp  rofit  institutions  under  a 
traming  grant  frc  m  HEW  would  have  to  be 
made  in  complla  ice  with  regulations.  The 
period  of  support  ser  fellowship,  tralueeshlp, 
or  training  grai.t  was  limited  to  three  years, 
unless  the  Secreti  ^ry  waived  that  limitation 
for  good  cause.  Fa  lowshlp  awards  could  pro- 
vide for  paymenti  to  be  made  to  the  Insti- 
tution at  which  tl  le  research  or  training  was 
to  be  carried  out,  in  order  to  offset  the  cost 
of  providing  institutional  support  services 
for  the  Indlvidua  .  The  House  bill  required 
each  individual  receiving  a  fellowship  or 
tralneeship  to  provide  one  of  the  following 
kinds  of  public  service  upon  completion  of 
training:  (1)  Eni  age  In  health  research  or 
teaching  for  two  rears  for  each  year  of  sup- 
port received,  or  (2)  If  no  suitable  health 
research  or  teachl  ig  positions  were  available, 
serve  in  the  Natl  anal  Health  Service  Corps 
for  two  years  for  each  year  of  training  re- 
ceived. 

The  House  bill  required  that  if  any  indi- 
vidual failed  to  meet  the  service  require- 
ments within  tl  e  prescribed  period,  the 
United  States  woi  id  be  authorized  to  recover 
a  certain  amount  from  the  recipient  (except 
In  case  of  death  <  r  extreme  hardship ) ,  com- 
puted by  muitipl  ring  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance received  pi  is  interest  by  a  fraction 
based  on  the  ext  mt  to  which  the  recipient 
engaged  in  the  r  squired  activity  or  service. 

The  Senate  aitendment  provided  for  the 
provision  of  Niitlonal  Research  Service 
Awards  for  bioni  edical  and  behavioral  re- 
search and  tralniag  m  such  research  at  the 
National  Instltut  ss  of  Health,  the  National 
Institute  of  Meni  al  Health  and  at  non-Fed- 
eral public  and  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tions. The  Awar  Is  were  to  be  made  only 
upon  approval  of  an  application  therefor.  All 
applicants  for  1  rational  Research  Service 
Awards  for  resea  ch  or  research  training  ac 
non-Federal  publ  c  and  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions had  to  be  sponsored  by  such  insti- 
tution. Each  Awa  rd  was  to  be  subject  to  the 
review  and  apprc  iral  by  the  appropriate  ad- 
visory council  ol  the  institutes  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  i  If  Health  or  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Me:  ital  Health.  The  period  of 
a  single  Award  was  three  years  with  the 
provision  for  a  wa  Iver  of  that  three-year  limit 
by  the  Secretary  1  or  good  cause.  Awards  could 
also  provide  for  ;  layments  to  the  accredited 
institutions  at  v  hich  the  programs  for  re- 
search or  trainiri  f  were  to  be  carried  out  for 
the  cost  of  supj  art  services  Includtog,  but 
not  limited  to.  a  portion  of  faculty  salaries, 
supplies,  equlpm  mt,  staff,  general  research 
support,  and  ov<  rhead.  Each  individual  re- 
ceiving an  Awarq  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide one  of  the  following  Unds  of  service 
upon  completion  of  training:  (1)  Health  re- 
search or  teaching  at  an  accredited  Institu- 
tion for  a  period  of  one  year  for  each  year 
of  support  received,  or   (2)    If  no  suitable 
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health  research  or  teaching  positions  were 
available  (A)  serv  ce  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Health  S«  rvice  Corps  utilizing  the 
specialty  for  which  he  had  been  trained  for 
a  period  of  one  yeai  for  each  year  of  training 
received,  (B)  service  in  his  specialty  in  pri- 
vate practice  in  a  geographic  area  designated 
by  the  Secretary  aj  requiring  that  specialty 
for  a  period  of  20  months  for  each  twelve 
months  of  training  received,  or  (C)  service 
in  his  specialty  as  a  member  of  a  nonprofit 
prepaid  group  prac  tice  authorized  for  relm- 
•lursement  under  Itle  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  a  period  of  20  months  for 
<;ach  year  of  train  ng  received.  If  the  indi- 
vidual failed  to  meet  the  service  require- 
ments, a  monetay  payback  requirement 
comparable  to  the  House  bill  would  apply. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
pealed all  existing  Jlomedical  and  behavioral 
fellowship  and  trail  ilng  authority  In  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  i  ,ct. 

The  conference  substitute  combines  the 
provisions  of  the  Itouse  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  It  pi  ovldes  for  National  Re- 
search Service  Awurds,  as  specified  In  the 
Senate  amendment,  for  research  and  re- 
search-training  in  1 JIH  and  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mentsl  Health  Administration 
(the  Admlnlstratic  n  created  by  P.L.  93-282 
has  supervisory  authority  over  NIMH,  the 
National  Institute  bn  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism, and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse)  and  non-f'ederal  public  and  non- 
profit private  institutions.  Provisions  of  the 
House  bill  which  enabled  the  awarding  of 
grants  to  non-Federal  public  and  nonprofit 
private  institnitloni  in  order  for  those  insti- 
tutions to  select  [and  support  their  own 
1,  with  technical  and  con- 
In  the  conference  substl- 
^  believed  that  this  pro- 
1  If  the  admUilstrators  of 
)rograms  were  to  be  able 
to  plan  their  progrims  on  a  prospective  basis. 
The  conferees  used  the  existing  training 
grant  programs  of  phe  National  Institutes  of 
Health  as  the  moflel  for  this  provision.  In 
addition,  the  conierence  substitute  speci- 
fies that  of  the  sikms  appropriated  at  least 
25  percent  shall  be  reserved  for  the  direct 
provision  of  National  Research  Service 
Awards  to  individuals.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  thi  Senate  service  require- 
ments, adding  the  stipulation  that  service 
for  a  health  maintenance  organization  may 
be  chosen  only  If  the  organization  serves  a 
medically  underseijved  population  designated 
as  such  under  tltld  XIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Secretary  Uberallyj  apply  the  provision  au- 
thorizing waiver  o^  the  three-year  limitation 
of  support  undei  the  National  Research 
Service  Awards.  The  conferees  believe  that 
the  period  of  training  of  Individuals  could. 
In  some  instances,  exceed  the  three-year  limi- 
tation, especially  m  those  cases  where  indi- 
viduals are  attemqtlng  to  complete  both  pre- 
doctoral  and  postdpctoral  training  programs. 

The  conferees  also  believe  that  the  provi- 
sion authorizing  waiver  of  the  monetary 
payback  requirem(  ints  should  be  applied  in 
such  a  manner  so  i  ,s  not  to  discourage  future 
applicants  from  seeking  training  under  this 
legislation. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  language  on  repeal  of  existing  train- 
ing and  fellowship  authority  under  the 
Public  Health  Se-vlce  Act,  with  technical 
and  conforming  amendments.  The  conferees 
point  out  that  it  the  conforming  amend- 
ments, present  la\r  authorizing  the  conduct 
of  clinical  trainlnf :  is  retained  in  section  303 
of  the  act.  The  conferees  Intend  that  the 
term  "clinical  trail  ilng"  be  broadly  construed 
to  include  all  tyj  es  of  training,  except  re- 
search training. 

Authorizations.-  -The  House  bill  authorized 
two  years  support  for  both  fellowships  and 
tralneeships: 
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Fellowships  and  Tralneeships  awarded  di- 
rectly to  the  individual — »54,599,000  each 
for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
June  30, 1975. 

Training  grants  to  nonprofit  institutions — 
$153,348,000  each  for  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1976. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
$207,947,000  (the  total  annual  House  au- 
ttiorization )  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1974. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $207,947,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  subject  to  the 
requirement  that  not  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  appropriations  shall  be  used  for  the 
direct  provision  by  the  Secretary  of  National 
Research  Service  Awards  to  individuals. 

Studies  Respecting  Biomedical  and  Be- 
havioral Research  Personnel. — Both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
quired the  Secretary  to  arrange  for  the 
conduct  of  certain  studies  relating  to  estab- 
lishment of  the  Nation's  need  for  biomedical 
research  personnel  and  the  adequacy  of 
existing  training  programs  conducted  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  other 
e.-iisilng  training  programs  in  fulfilling  the 
establislied    need    for    such    personrel. 

The  House  bill  required  a  report  of  the 
results  of  such  studies  to  be  submitted  to 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  within 
one  year  from  date  of  enactment.  The  Senate 
amendment  required  a  series  of  ongoing 
studies  and  reports,  to  be  submitted  on  an 
annual  basis,  not  later  than  January  31  of 
each  year.  The  Senate  amendment  provided 
that  after  completion  of  the  first  study  the 
Secretary  may  grant  National  Research 
Service  Awards  in  a  given  specialty  only 
after  he  had  certified,  after  evaluation  of 
the  study  report,  that  a  need  for  additional 
manpower  in  that  specialty  existed. 

The  conferenee  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  technical  and  conforming 
ctianges  and  modifies  the  reporting  require- 
ment so  that  the  annual  report  must  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year. 
Sex  Discrimination. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment amended  section  799(A)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  which  requires  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  title  VII  of  such  Act 
to  provide  assurances  that  health  professions 
schools  will  not  discriminate  In  their  admis- 
sions policies  on  the  basis  of  sex,  to  render 
its  provisions  Inapplicable  until  June  30, 
1979,  in  the  case  of  schools  in  the  process  of 
changing  their  status  from  institutions  ad- 
mitting only  female  students  to  institutions 
admitting  students  without  regard  to  sex  ( In 
accordance  with  an  approved  plan) . 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Financial  Distress  Grants. — The  Senate 
amendment  amended  section  773(a)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  which  authorizes 
grants  to  assist  health  professions  schools 
which  are  in  financial  distress,  to  increase 
the  fiscal  year  1974  authorization  from  $10,- 
000.000  to  815.000.000. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

The  conferees  note  that  a  supplemental 
appropriation  has  been  Included  In  PL  93- 
245  for  an  additional  $5,000,000  under  section 
773(a)  and  that  release  of  these  funds  is 
contingent  upon  this  approval  of  an  Increase 
in  the  authorizing  legislation. 

TITLE  n — protection  of  human  subjects  of 

BIOMEDICAL   AND   BEHAVIORAL   RESEARCH 

National  Commission  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behav- 
ioral Research.— Ttie  House  bill  provided 
that  the  Secretary  could  not  conduct  or  sup- 
port research  In  the  United  States  or  abroad 
which  was  in  violation  of  any  ethical  stand- 
ard respecting  research  which  was  adopted 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  or  by  their 
respective  research  Institutes. 

The  Senate  amendment  established  a  Na- 


tional Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Hu- 
man Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral 
Research.  It  was  to  have  the  following  char- 
acteristics: 

( 1 )  It  was  to  be  comprised  of  eleven 
members,  appointed  by  the  President  from 
the  general  public  and  from  among  individ- 
uals in  the  fields  of  medicine,  law,  ethics, 
theology,  biological  science,  physical  science, 
social  science,  philosophy,  humanities, 
health  administration,  government,  and 
public  affairs. 

(2)  The  President  was  to  appoint,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one 
member  to  serve  as  chairman  and  one  to 
serve  as  cochalrman,  each  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

(3)  Not  more  than  5  members  of  the  Com- 
mission could  be  people  who  have  engaged 
in  biomedical  or  behavioral  research  In- 
volving human  subjects. 

(4)  Members  were  to  serve  for  staggered 
terms  of  four  years  each. 

(5)  Nominees  for  Commission  members 
were  to  be  solicited  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  other  appropriate  in- 
dependent nongovernmental  organizations. 

(6)  Members  could  not  serve  more  than 
two  full  terms. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  were — 

(1)  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  Investi- 
gation and  study  to  identify  the  basic  ethi- 
cal principles  which  should  underlie  the  con- 
duct of  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
Involving  human  subjects;  to  develop  and 
implement  policies  and  regulations  to  assure 
that  research  is  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  ethical  principles  identified  by  the 
Commission; 

(2)  to  develop  procedures  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  Institutional  Review  Boards; 

(3)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
Congress  the  implementation  of  an  appro- 
priate range  of  sanctions  and  the  conditions 
for  their  use  and  for  the  failure  of  Institu- 
tional Re\'lew  Boards  to  respond  to  Commis- 
sion rules; 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress a  mechanism  for  the  compensation  of 
individuals  and  their  families  for  injuries 
or  death  proximately  caused  by  the  partici- 
pation of  such  Individuals  in  a  biomedical  or 
behavioral  research  program; 

(5)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress a  mechanism  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  (Commission's  Jurisdiction;  and 

(6)  to  consider  (A)  developing  guidelines 
for  the  selection  of  subjects  to  participate 
in  biomedical  or  behavioral  research,  (B) 
the  nature  and  definition  of  Informed  con- 
sent In  various  settings,  (C)  the  role  of  as- 
sessment of  risk  benefit  criteria  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  appropriateness  of  research 
involving  hvunan  subjects,  (D)  the  condi- 
tions and  procedures  by  which  appeal  of  an 
Institutional  Review  Board  decision  could 
be  made  to  the  Commission,  (E)  defining  the 
boundary  between  biomedical  and  behavioral 
research  Involving  human  subjects  and  the 
accepted  and  routine  practice  of  medicine, 
(P)  evaluating  and  responding  to  requests 
from  the  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
communities  and  the  public  for  clarification 
of  particular  ethnical  problems  confronting 
society,  (G)  the  need  for  variation  in  the 
review  procedures  carried  out  by  the  Institu- 
tional Review  Boards,  (H)  evaluating  and 
monitoring  of  the  performance  of  Institu- 
tional Review  Boards,  (I)  the  question  of 
conflict  of  Interest  In  the  performance  of 
Institutional  Review  Board  duties,  and  (J) 
conditions  and  procedures  by  which  Individ- 
ual protocols  may  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mission for  decision. 

The  Semite  amendment  provided  that  the 
policies  established  and  Implemented  by  the 
Commission  would  take  precedence  over  ex- 
isting Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  policies  wherever  the  two  were  In 
conflict.  The  Senate  amendment  required  the 


Commission  to  conduct  a  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  use  of  pychosurgery  over  the 
5  year  period  ending  December  31,  1972.  It 
also  required  the  Secretary  to  apply,  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent,  as  appropriate,  the 
policies  and  procedures  developed  by  the 
Commission  to  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices in  health  service  programs  (other  than 
programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act) 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  es- 
tablishment of  Institutional  Review  Boards 
at  all  entities  which  received  grants  or  con- 
tracts to  conduct  research  Involving  human 
subjects.  The  review  boards  were  to  be  com- 
posed of  sufficient  members  including  reli- 
gious leaders,  persons  schooled  in  ethics,  and 
non-health  care  professionals  with  such  vary- 
ing backgrounds  of  comi>etence  as  to  assure 
a  complete  and  adequate  review.  Each  Insti- 
tutional Review  Board  was  to  have  two  sub- 
committees: A  protocol  review  subcommittee 
and  a  subject  advisory  subcommittee.  The 
latter  was  to  be  primarily  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  subjects  of  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  and  was 
responsible  for  assuring  that  human  subjects 
of  research  were  as  well  Informed  about  the 
nature  of  that  research  as  reasonably  pos- 
sible. The  National  Commission  was  to  es- 
tablish regulations  applicable  to  Institu- 
tional Review  Boards,  and  certain  duties  were 
prescribed  for  such  boards. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  In- 
terim provisions  for  the  protection  of  sub- 
jects of  biomedical  and  behavioral  research  to 
be  effective  until  Institutional  Review  Boards 
were  established.  These  interim  provisions 
prescribed  basic  requirements  of  informed 
consent  for  each  participant  *n  a  research 
project  involving  human  subjects. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Na- 
tional Commission  to  annually  set  aside  one 
percent  of  its  budget  for  the  evaluation  of  Its 
activities  and  those  of  the  Institutional  Re- 
view Boards.  This  evaluation  was  to  be  con- 
ducted by  contract  with  a  qualified  inde- 
pendent organization. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Com- 
mission to  compile  a  complete  list  of  de- 
cisions pertaining  to  programs  under  Its 
jurisdiction  and  to  annually  publish  and  dis- 
tribute reports  of  Important  decisions.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Commission  were  given 
authority  to  require  Inspections  and  certain 
kinds  of  record-keeping  which  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Commission  to  responsibly 
carry  out  Its  activities.  Provision  was  made 
for  confidentiality  of  records. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  required  the 
Commission  to  conduct  certain  special  duties 
which  would  Involve  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  ethical,  social 
and  legal  Implications  of  advances  in  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  and  tech- 
nology. This  would  Include,  without  being 
limited  to,  ( 1 )  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
scientific  and  technological  advances  In  the 
biomedical  services  sciences,  (2)  an  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  the  implications  of  such 
advances  both  for  Individuals  and  for  so- 
ciety, (3)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  laws, 
codes,  and  principles  governing  the  use  of 
technology  in  medical  practice.  (4)  an  anal- 
j-sis  and  evaluation  through  the  use  of  semi- 
nars and  public  hearings  and  other  appro- 
priate means  of  public  understanding  of  and 
attitudes  towards  such  Implications,  and  (5) 
an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  implications  for 
public  policy  of  such  findings  as  are  made  b> 
the  Conmilsslon  virlth  respect  to  biomedical 
advances  and  public  attitudes  towards  such 
advances. 

$3  million  was  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  Jime  30,  1975,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  title. 

The  conference  substitute  represents  a 
significant  modification  of  the  Senate 
amendment.  Under  the  conference  substitute 
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the  Commission  shall  have  a  life  of  only  two 
years.  It  Is  to  be  advisory  In  nature,  and 
not  have  the  regulatory  authority  proposed 
In  the  Senate  amendment.  However,  the 
conference  substitute  requires  that  all  Com- 
mission recommendations  must  be  published 
and  that  the  Secretary  must  publicly  respond 
to  each  of  Its  recommendations.  Commission 
members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
within  60  days  of  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation instead  of  by  the  President,  as  pro- 
IK>5ed  In  the  Senate  amendment.  The  com- 
position of  the  Commission  is  identical  to  the 
composition  required  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, except  that  one  or  more  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  must  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  behavioral  sciences.  Mem- 
bers shall  serve  for  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  the 
following  Commission  duties: 

1.  To  conduct  a  comprehensive  Investiga- 
tion and  study  to  identify  the  basic  ethical 
principles  which  should  underlie  the  conduct 
of  biomedical  and  behavioral  research  In- 
volving human  subjects. 

2.  To  develop  guidelines  which  should  be 
followed  In  such  research  to  assure  that  It 
Is  conducted  In  accordance  with  such 
principles. 

3.  To  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  administrative  actions  that  may  be 
appropriate  to  apply  those  guidelines  to 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  In  order 
to  fully  protect  the  subjects  of  that  research. 

4.  To  consider  the  following:  (A)  The 
boundaries  between  biomedical  or  behavioral 
research  involving  human  subjects  and  the 
accepted  and  routine  practice  of  medicine, 
(B)  the  role  of  assessment  of  risk-benefit  cri- 
teria in  the  determination  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  research  Involving  htiman  sub- 
jects, (C)  appropriate  guidelines  for  the  se- 
lection of  human  subjects  for  participation 
In  biomedical  and  behavioral  research.  (D) 
the  nature  and  definition  of  Informed  con- 
sent in  various  research  settings,  and  (E) 
mechanisms  for  evaluating  and  monitoring 
the  performance  of  Institutional  Review 
Boards  and  appropriate  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms for  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  those 
review  boards. 

5.  To  consider  the  appropriateness  of  ap- 
plying the  principles  and  guidelines  Iden- 
tified and  developed  by  the  Commission  to 
the  delivery  of  health  services  to  patients 
under  programs  conducted  or  supported  by 
the  Secretary. 

6.  To  identify  the  requirements  for  in- 
formed consent  for  participation  in  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  by  children, 
prisoners,  and  the  institutionalized  men- 
tally infirm  and  make  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  appropriate  to  assure  such  in- 
formed consent. 

7.  To  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
to  determine  the  need  for  a  mechanism  to 
assure  that  human  subjects  in  biomedical 
and  behavioral  research  not  subject  to  reg- 
ulation by  HEW  are  protected.  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  such  a  mechanism  Is 
needed.  It  shall  develop  recommendations 
for  it  and  send  them  to  the  Congress. 

8.  To  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  research  in- 
volving living  fetuses,  the  purposes  for  which 
such  research  has  been  undertaken,  and  al- 
ternative means  for  achieving  such  pur- 
poses. The  Commission  must  report  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  to  the  Secretary  within 
four  months  after  the  month  In  which  the 
Commission  is  established. 

9.  To  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  use  of  psychosurgery  in  the  United 
States  during  the  five-year  period  ending 
December  31,  1972,  determine  the  appropri- 
ateness of  its  use,  and  recommend  appro- 
priate policies  to  the  Secretary. 

10.  To  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress respecting  the  functions  and  authority 


of  the  National  i  dvlsory  Council  for  the 
Protection  of  Sut  Jects  of  Biomedical  and 
Behavioral  Researc!  i  (described  below) . 

In  addition  to  t  lese  duties,  the  Commis- 
sion must  undert  ,ke  the  special  study  as 
provided  for  in  thi  Senate  amendment  per- 
taining to  the  eth  cal,  social,  and  legal  im- 
plications of  adv)  nces  in  biomedical  and 
behavioral  researcl    and  technology. 

The  Commission  is  to  complete  its  duties 
not  later  than  24  months  after  it  Is  estab- 
lished and  shall,  w  ithin  90  days  of  the  com- 
pletion of  Its  duti  s,  make  a  final  report  to 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Secrer 
tary  respectiag  its  activities  and  Its  recom- 
mendations for  adi  ilnistrative  and  legislative 
action.  The  Ccmm  ssion  shall  cease  to  exist 
30  days  following  i  ubmlsslon  of  Its  final  re- 
port. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  that 
the  Secretary  publ  Ish,  within  60  days  of  its 
receipt,  any  recon  mendatlon  made  by  the 
Commission.  This  publication  must  be  in 
the  Federal  RegU  ter  and  an  opportunity 
must  be  provided  for  Interested  persons  to 
submit  written  data,  views,  and  arguments 
with  respect  to  the  Commission  reconMnenda- 
tlon.  Within  180  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  recommendation  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, the  Secretarj  must  determine  whether 
to  favorably  act  u  pon  the  recommendation 
or  whether  to  reje{  t  it.  If  the  reconunenda- 
tion  is  rejected,  th  e  Secretary  must  publish 
his  reasons  for  tl  at  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Na- 
tional Advisory  C(uncil  for  the  Protection 
of  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral 
Research,  effective  JvUy  1,  1976.  The  Secre- 
tary is  to  serve  as  >  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council.  The  Coun  :11  shall  have  a  member- 
ship (in  addition  tc  the  Secretary)  of  not  less 
than  seven  nor  moi  e  than  fifteen  individuals 
selected  from  the  fields  of  medicine,  law, 
ethics,  theology,  tie  biological,  physical,  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences,  philosophy,  hu- 
manities, health  ad  nlnlstratlon,  government, 
and  public  affairs,  rhree,  but  not  more  than 
three,  of  the  memaers  of  the  council  shall 
be  Individuals  who  are  or  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  blomedic  il  or  behavioral  research 
Involving  human  sibjects.  Council  members 
shall  have  terms  o(  four  years  except  for  an 
initial  staggering  o  the  terms.  No  individual 
who  was  an  appol  ited  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  may  be  appointed  to  the 
Council. 

The  conference  substitute  sets  forth  the 
following  duties  foi  the  Council: 

1.  To  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to,  the  Secretary  concerning 
all  matters  pertali  ing  to  the  protection  of 
human  subjects  of  jiomedical  and  behavioral 
research. 

2.  To  review  exis  ting  policies,  regulations, 
and  other  requlrem  snts  that  govern  biomedi- 
cal and  behavioral  research  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  extem  to  which  those  policies 
are  effective  and  ( onsistent  with  the  basic 
ethical  principles  i  hlch  should  underlie  the 
conduct  of  ttiat  re  search,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  respecting 
appropriate  revision  of  policies,  regvilatlons, 
or  requirements  which  are  not  effective  or 
consistent  with  bailc  ethical  principles. 

3.  To  review  pe^odically  changes  in  the 
scope,  pturpose,  an4  types  of  biomedical  and 
behavioral  researchj  being  conducted  and  the 
impact  such  changes  have  on  the  policies, 
regulations,  and  other  requirements  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  protection  of  human  re- 
search subjects.       I 

Unlike  his  respo^ibllltles  with  respect  to 
Commission  recomjaendatlons,  the  Secretary 
is  not  obligated  t4J  publish  or  formally  re- 
spond to  Advisory  (jouncil  recommendations. 
However,  the  Advisbry  Council  is  authorized 
to  disseminate  to  ihe  public  such  informa- 
tion, recommendations,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  its  functions  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. The  conferees  expect  that  all  Cotin- 
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cll  recommendations  will  undergo  extensive 
public  discussion. 

The  conference  lubstltute  also  provides 
that  the  Secretar;r  shall  by  regulations, 
promulgated  wlthlr  240  days  of  enactment, 
require  entitles  wh  ch  apply  for  a  grant  or 
contract  under  the  public  Health  Service  Act 
for  a  program  which  involves  the  conduct  of 
research  involving  auman  subjects  to  pro- 
vide assurances  thtt  it  has  established  In- 
stitutional Review  Boards.  It  also  requires 
the  Secretary  to  esti  bllsh  a  mechanism  with- 
in the  Department  <  f  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  whl<h  requests  for  clarifica- 
tion and  guidance  v  'ith  respect  to  ethical  ls« 
sues  that  may  be  r  ilsed  in  connection  with 
research  Involving  luman  subjects  shall  be 
responded  to  promjitly  and  appropriately. 

The  conferees  deli  ted  the  Interim  informed 
consent  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment only  after  car  sfuUy  reviewing  the  new 
Department  of  Hea:  th,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare regulations  foi  the  protection  of  sub- 
jects of  biomedical  research  (promulgated 
May  22,  1974)  and  concluding  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Senate  interim  informed  con- 
sent provision  was  1  icorporated  into  the  reg- 
ulations. The  confei  ees  expect  that  the  Sec- 
retary's enforcemen  ;  of  such  regulations  will 
achieve  the  objectlv  ss  of  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  which  the  conferees  fully 
support  and  endo-se,  more  expeditiously 
through  its  enactme  nt  into  law. 

Limitation  on  Research. — The  House  bill 
prohibited  the  Seen  stary  from  conducting  or 
supporting  research  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad  on  a  human  Jetus  which  is  outside  the 
uterus  of  its  mother  and  which  has  a  beating 
heart. 

The  comparable  &  snate  provision  was  keyed 
to  other  provisions  c  f  the  Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  provisioi  i  required  that  until  such 
time  after  certificallon  of  Institutional  Re- 
view Boards  were  established  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  Se:  late  amendment  and  the 
permanent  Commlsi  ion  contemplated  by  the 
Senate  developed  p<  llcles  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  researct  on  the  living  fetus  or 
Infants,  the  Secretary  could  not  conduct  or 
support  research  or  experimentation  in  the 
United  States  or  ab  road  on  a  living  fetus  or 
Infant,  whether  bef<  re  or  after  Induced  abor- 
tion, unless  such  res  earch  or  experimentation 
was  done  for  the  pui  pose  of  Insurmg  the  sur- 
vival of  that  fetus  oi  Infant. 

The  conference  i  ubstitute  combines  the 
two  approaches.  It  provides  that  until  the 
temporary  Commission  established  pursuant 
to  the  conference  substitute  has  made  rec- 
ommendations to  tlie  Secretary  with  respect 
to  fetal  research,  aq  required  by  the  confer- 
Secretary  may  not  con- 
rch  m  the  United  States 
g  human  fetus,  before 
abortion  of  such  fetus, 
Is  done  for  the  purpose 
val  of  such  fetus. 

iTidividual  Righti. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  pro(vlsions  which  (1)  would 
prohibit  an  Individual  from  being  required 
to  perform  services  (^r  research  under  projects 
funded  by  the  Secjetary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  if!  such  performance  would 
be  contrary  to  the  fellglous  beliefs  or  moral 
convictions  of  the  individual,  (2)  would  pro- 
hibit entitles  from! being  required  to  make 
their  facilities  available  for  the  performance 
of  services  or  research  under  projects  funded 
by  the  Secretary  if  tuch  performance  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  entity  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ligious beliefs  or  mpral  convictions,  and  (3) 
would  prohibit  diacrimlnatlon  In  employ- 
ment, promotion,  termination  of  employ- 
ment, or  extension  of  staff  or  other  services 
with  respect  to  phyficians  or  other  care  per- 
sonnel by  an  entity  solely  because  such  per- 
sonnel performed  or  assisted  or  refused  to 
perform  or  assist  1^  the  performance  of  » 
lawful  health  serviqe  or  research  activity  If 
the  performance  or  refusal  to  perform  would 
be  contrary  to  the  ^ligious  beliefs  or  moral 
convictions  of  the  pirsonnel. 
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The  House  bill  contained  no  com.parable 

provision. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts,  with 
technical  and  clarifying  modifications,  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  which 
prohibits  requiring  Individuals  from  per- 
forming a  part  of  a  health  services  program 
or  research  activity  funded  by  the  Secre- 
tary if  such  performance  would  be  contrary 
to  the  rellgloxis  beliefs  or  moral  convictions 
of  such  individuals  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  amendment  which  prohibit  dis- 
crlmmatlon  In  employment  or  extension  of 
staff  privileges  to  an  individual  because  he 
performed  or  refused  to  perform  lawful  re- 
search or  services  contrary  to  his  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions,  except  that  the 
provisions  are  made  applicable  only  to  en- 
titles that  receive  grants  or  contracts  for 
biomedical  or  behavioral  research  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary. 

Special  Projects  Grants  and  Contracts. — 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion which  would  amend  section  772(a)  (7) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (which  au- 
thorizes the  awards  of  grants  and  contracts 
to  health  professions  schools  to  carry  out 
certain  special  projects)  to  include  programs 
which  provide  increased  emphasis  on,  the 
ethical,  social,  legal,  and  moral  implications 
of  advances  in  biomedical  research  and  tech- 
nology with  respect  to  the  effects  of  such 
advances  on  individuals  and  society  as  proj- 
ects for  which  grants  and  contracts  would 
be  authorized. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

Review  of  Grant  and  Contract  Awards. — 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  House  bill  which  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  provide  for  proper 
scientific,  peer  review  of  all  grants  and  all 
research  and  development  contracts  admln- 
Istcre  ■  by  the  NIH  or  the  NIMH. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain the  Senate  provision.  The  conferees  note 
that  a  comparable  provision  is  contained  in 
the  conference  report  on  S.  2893,  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

Harxsy  O.  Staggers, 

Pattl  O.  Rogers, 

DAvm  E.  Satterfuxd, 

Saitdzl  L.  DEvnn:, 

Anchkb  Nelsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Habrison  WmUAMS, 
Qaylobd  Nelson, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Walter  P.  Mondalb, 

HaBOLD  E.  HtTGHES, 

Alan  Cbanston, 
Claibobne  Pell, 
Thomas  F.  Eaglbton, 
Jacob  K.  Javpts, 
Peteb  H.  Dominick, 
Richard  S.  Schweikib, 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Robert  Taft,  Jr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

Mr.  Parris  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  after  3:30  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  McSpadden  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  Illness 
in  family. 


tend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kebip,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Jime  26. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNN)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ketchum)  to  revise  and  ex- 


Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dent  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Symington  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wright  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Fraser  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  SVb  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  to  cost  $595. 

Mr.  Wydler  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $836. 

Mr.  Veysey  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Talcott  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$888.25. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ketchum)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Ruffe. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  HuBER. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Young  of  lUinois  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3679.  An  act  to  provide  emergency  fi- 
nancmg  for  livestock  procedures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  9  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CX^MMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2487.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  request  for  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1975  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-322) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2488.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing) ,  transmitting  notice  of  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  varlotis  facilities 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  VS.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2489.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
by  James  B.  Engle,  Ambassador-designate  to 
Dahomey,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public 
Law  93-126;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2490.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
transfer  of  the  Government  ComptroUer  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  pursuant  to  48  UB.C. 
1599(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Instilar  Affairs. 

2491.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel, 
National  CouncU  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements,  transmitting  the  audit 
of  the  Council's  financial  statements  for 
calendar  year  1973,  pursuant  to  section  14(b) 
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of  Public  Law  88-376;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  15465.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
Increased  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion and  to  permit  VS.  citizens  to  purchase, 
hold,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with  gold  In  the 
United  States  or  abroad  (Rept.  No.  93-1142). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R  15046.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1143).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUNGATE :  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  15461.  A  bill  to  secure  to  the  Con- 
gress additional  time  In  which  to  consider 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  which  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  April  22,  1974 
(Rept.  93-1144).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  15427.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-1145).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  of  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  15406.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  refine  the  procedures 
for  adjustments  in  mUitary  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1146). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS :  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2830  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1147).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  7724  (Rept.  No. 
93-U48).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  HJl.  15582.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
to  enable  Congress  to  concur  In  or  disap- 
prove international  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion in  regard  to  certain  nuclear  technology 
(Rept.  No.  93-1149).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1194.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  14883.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
a  2-year  period,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-1150) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Hou>;e  Resolution  1195.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  14920.  A  bill 
to  further  the  conduct  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  in  geothermal  en- 
ergy technologies,  to  establish  a  geothermal 
energy  coordination  and  management  proj- 
ect, to  amend  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  I960  to  provide  for  the  funding 
of  activities  relating  to  geothermal  energy,  to 
amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  carrying  out 
of  research  and  development  In  geothermal 
energy  technology,  to  carry  out  a  program 
<rf  demonstrstlons  In  technologies  for  the 
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PUBLIC  BILLS 


AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  '    of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutic  ns  were  introduced  and 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PRIC  E  of  nilnois  (for  himself, 
Mr.  HoLin  sxD,  Mr.  Yoitng  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  He  smer)  : 
HJi.  15582.  A  btl  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  enable 
Congress  to  concu:  In  or  disapprove  Inter- 
national agreements  for  cooperation  in  re- 
gard to  certain  nuclear  technology;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  <in  Atomic  Energy. 
ByMs.  ABZUD: 
HJR.  15583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  o:  1969  to  require  that  all 
proposed  agreemei.ts  between  the  United 
States  and  any  for  sign  nation  providing  for 
the  transfer  or  dia  tnbutlon  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials or  technoloi  y  be  subject  to  congres- 
sional approval;  tojthe  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PHiIlIP  BURTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  John  L.  Btjrton,  Mr.  Tat- 
LOE  of  Narth  Carolina,  Mr.  Udaix, 
Mr.  Kaste  imeier,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mrs. 
" '  .  Meeds,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr. 
,  ^r.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.    Bingham,   Mr.    Seiberling,   Mr. 
Owens,  Mi.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma,   Mr.   Ceonin,  Mrs.   Han- 
sen of  'W^hlngton,   Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado,  4,nd  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.R.  15584.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 2,  1968  (82   Stat.  931)  to  expand  the 
Redwood  National :  >ark  in  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;    t(    the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  i  flairs. 
By  Mr.  PETTCS: 
HJl.   15585.  A  bll  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  ssue  $2  bills  bearing  a  de- 
Sign  emblematic  o '  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolutl  )n  on  the  reverse  side;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ASPl  1  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  AoDAB  io,   Mr.   Badillo,  Mr.   Ba- 
PALis,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Brinklet,  Mr. 
Carney  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Del    Claw  son,    Mr.    CotroHLiN,    Mr. 
DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Delltjms, 
Mr.  DRIN4N,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mi    En.BERG,  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr.  Pish.  '.  Jrs.  Orasso,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvai  ila,  Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Gtm- 
TER,  and  W  r.  Tiernan)  : 
H.R.  15586.  A  bll  1  to  prohibit  the  military 
departments  from  using  dogs  In  connection 
with  any  research  i  >r  other  activities  relating 
to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Hr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Ktro!  ,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  LxJKEi  ,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mr.  ^  ooRHEAD  Of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Mdrpi  :y  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.    PEPpfR,    Mr.    Pritchard,    Mr. 
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Rangel,  Ml    Reid,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr 

RoDiNO,   Ml.   Roe,   Mr.   Rosenthal 

Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  St  Germain,  and  Mr 

Sarasin)  : 

H.R.  15587.  A  blH  to  prohibit  the  mllltarj 

departments  from  vsing  dogs  Di  connection 

with  any  research  oi  other  activities  relating 

to  biological  or  chenlcal  warfare  agents-  to 

the  Committee  on    fVrmed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ASPUr  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sab- 
BANES,    Mrs.    Schroeder,    Mr.    Sn- 
BERLiNG,  Ml,  Stark,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr 
Stttdds,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr 
Ullman,    Ht.    Charles    Wilson    of 
Texas,  Mr.   iVmN,  and  Mr.  Wolw)  • 
H.R.  16588.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  military 
departments  from  i  sing  dogs  m  connection 
with  any  research  iir  other  activities  relat- 
tag  to  biological  or  jhemlcal  warfare  agents- 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CARKT  of  New  York: 
HJl.  15589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  li  54  to  extend  the  cutoff 
date  for  quallflcatii  »n  of  low-Income  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  ( ixpcndltures  for  the  5- 
year  depreciation  privilege  provided  by  sec- 
tion 167  (k);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVI15  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  15590.  A  bi  1  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medical,  hospi- 
tal, and  dental  caie  through  a  system  of 
voluntary  health  lisurance  Including  pro- 
tection against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of 
Illness,  financed  In  whole  for  low-Income 
groups  through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and 
m  part  for  all  othei  persons  through  allow- 
ance of  tax  cerdlts;  and  to  provide  effective 
utilization  of  available  financial  resources, 
health  manpower,  ai  id  faculties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PASCILL: 
H.R.  15591.  A  bill  to  amend  section  62  of 
the  Internal  Revenui  s  Code  of  1954  In  order  to 
permit  penalties  incurred  because  of  pre- 
mature withdrawal  sf  funds  from  time  sav- 
ings accounts  or  deposits  to  be  deducted 
from  gross  tacome  In  calculattag  adjusted 
gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FREN3EL : 
H.R.  15592.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  Radio  Liberty  tb  provide  for  initiating 
broadcasting  In  Baltic  languages  Into  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appr(}prlatlons. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kyros, 
Mr.  SYMMsand  Mr.  Bob  Wn,soN): 
H.R.  15593.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  1  ti  order  to  provide  service 
pension  to  certata  '  'eterans  of  World  War  I 
and  pension  to  the  'vidows  of  such  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  <in  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP 
H.R.   15594.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution   Ciintrol   Act   to  authorize 
additional  funds  for  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  treatment  works  which  are  reejulred 
for  compliance  witl    International  pollution 
control   agreements     to  the   Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McKiriNET: 
H.R.  15595.    A    bUl    exempting    State    lot- 
teries from  certain    Federal  prohibitions  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAYNE: 
H.R.  15596.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  502(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  to  reln- 
stltute  specific  acco  anting  requirements  for 
foreign  currency  ex]  »endltures  in  connection 
with  congressional  1  ravel  outside  the  United 
States,  and  for  othe  r  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCfiESLL,  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  15597.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  suits 
against  the  United  States  vrith  respect  to 
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tort  claims  arising  out  of  assault,  battery, 
false  imprisonment,  and  false  arrest;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (for 
himself,  Ms.   Chisholm,   Mr.  Davis 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Harrington,    Ms.     Schroeder,     Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Dices) : 
HJi.  15598.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Individuals 
one  additional  Income  tax  exemption  for  each 
dependent  who  Is  handicapped;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York: 
H.R.  15599.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  re- 
cycling of  lubricating  oU  by  repealing  the 
provisions  which  allow  the  repayment  of  the 
excise  tax  Imposed  on  lubricating  oU  not  used 
In  highway  motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROY: 
HJl.  15600.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture   to   conduct   a   cost   production 
Study  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Steele,  Mr.  Phaser,  and  Mr.  Cohen)  : 
H.R.  15601.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  grants  to  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
mitial  operation  of  agencies  and  expanding 
the  services  avaUable  In  existing  agencies 
which  wlU  provide  home  health  services,  and 
to  provide  grants  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  train  professional  and  paraprofes- 
sional  personnel  to  provide  home  health  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SULUVAN  (for  herself,  and 
Mr.  Leggett)  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  15602.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  prescribe  regulations  relating  to  the 
purchase,  possession,  consvunptlon,  use,  and 
transportation  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the 
Canal  Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R,  15603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ConsoU- 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
establish  a  loan  Insurance  program  for  own- 
ers and  processors  of  livestock  or  livestock 
pr(Jducts  which  have  been  condemned  or 
quarantined  by  a  Federal  or  State  official  for 
reasons  of  public  health;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  15604.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  termi- 
nating Federal  supervision  over  the  property 
and  members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Slltz  Indians  of  Oregon,  and  to  reinstate  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Slletz  Indians  of 
Oregon  as  a  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribe,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  15605.  A  bin  to  amend  section  405  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  delay  for  a 
period  of  at  least  30  days  the  effective  date 
of  any  reduction  In  the  cost-of-living  allow- 
ance authorized  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
under  such  section  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  serving  at  certain  duty  sta- 
tions outside  the  United  States  or  in  Alaska 
or  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  BOWEN: 
H.R.  15606.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972,  and  for  other  ptirpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 
HR.  15607.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
suspension  of  the  120-percent  criterion  for 


State  "on"  and  "off"  Indicators  for  purposes 
of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  15608.  A  bill  to  authorize  recompu- 
tatlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on 
the  basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself, 

Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr. 

Pepper,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Wolff, 

Mr.  Podell,  Mr.   Y.mxs,  Mr.  Moak- 

LEY,    Mr.    Waldie.   Mr.    Rangel,   Mr. 

Drinan,    Ms.    Burke    of    California, 

and  Ms.  Holtzman)  : 

H.R.  15609.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 

Resource  Information  System,  and  for  other 

purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself. 
Mr.     Reid,     Mr.     Conte.     and     Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.R.  15610.  A  bill  to  insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation  reduced,   or   entitlement   thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  increases  in  month- 
ly social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Aflalrs. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Bingham)  : 
H.R.  16611.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  214  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  deduction  for  dependent  care  ex- 
penses for  married  taxpayera  who  are  em- 
ployed part  time,  or  who  are  students,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Teagite,  Mr.  MosRER,  Mr.  Ooldwa- 
TER,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Wtd- 
LER,  Mr.  PuQUA,  Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  Sym- 
ington, Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
Cronin,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Mil- 
ford,  and  Mr.  Qunter)  : 
H.R.  15612.  A  bUl  to  further  the  conduct  of 
research,   development,   and  demonstrations 
in  solar  energy  technologies,  to  establish  a 
solar  energy  coordination  and  management 
project,  to  amend  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  to  provide 
for  scientific  and  technical  training  in  solar 
energy,  to  establish  a  Solar  Energy  Research 
Institute  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
suitable  Incentives  to  assure  the  rapid  com- 
mercial utUlzatlon  of  solar  energy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
HJR.  15813.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  cost  of  produc- 
tion study  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  lambs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  O'BRIEN: 
HJl.  15614.  A  biU  to  amend  the  chapter  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  U.S.  real  property,  to  permit  a  percentage 
of  the  receipts  from  leasing  certain  property 
to  be  used  by  public  schools  where  the  prop- 
erty is  located;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York: 
H.R.  15616.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  regulated  public  utUitles  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  electric  power  at  tbe 
wholesale  or  retail  level  for  any  amotmt  ex- 
pended for  residual  fuel  oU  which  is  more 
than  average  price  for  residual  fuel  oh  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1972,  and  for  other~pw- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  15616.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  label- 
ing of  major  appliances  and  motor  vehicles 
to  promote  and  effect  energy  conservation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15617.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)    (by  request)  : 
H.R.  15618.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for  herself,  Mr. 
Dingell.  and  Mr.  Biaggi)  : 
H.R.  15619.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation and  management  of  fisheries,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  CLANCY: 
HJi.  15620.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  amount  of  certain  cancellations 
of   indebtedness   under   student   loan   pro- 
grams;   to    the    ComnUttee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

ByMr.  ROE: 
H.   Con.   Res.   551.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign   Affairs. 
ByMr.  VEYSEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  552.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish    a   select    Joint   committee   to   be 
known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ciistoms 
and  Immigration  PoUcy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
H.  Res.  1189.  Resolution  requesting  cer- 
tain information  regarding  nuclear  agree- 
ments with  Egypt  and  with  Israel  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzuc,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  BiAOGX,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Dzlahzt, 

Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Grover.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr. 

Rangel,  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.  Res.  1190.  Rijsolutlon  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  President  not  at- 
tend the  Summit  meeting  untu  Soviet  leaders 
provide  assurances  that  his  visit  wUl  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  Intenslfled  persecution 
of  the  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abdnos,  Ms.  Abzuo,  MT.  Anorzws  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bsookhzld,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Borgenee,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  lUlnols,  Mr.  CoNTK,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Drxnam.  Mr. 
Fret,  Mr.  Frokhlich,  Mr.  Babbino- 
TON,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  HiLsroesi,  Mr. 
Jabman,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Etros,  Mr. 
liAGOMASSINO,  Mr.  Lxtxen,  Mr.  Matnx 
and  Mr.  McKinnbt)  : 
H.  Res.  1191.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moak- 
LET,  Mr.  Mosheb,  Mr.  Mttrtha,  Mr. 
Pketzr,  Mr.  RsoiTLA,  Mr.  Roncallo 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Ruppb,  Ms. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stkxlmah, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Thon«, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr. 
Charlxs  H.  Wn,soN  of  CaltfomlB. 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  YA-nioN,  Mr. 
Young  of  OeOTgla.  Mr.  Youm  of 
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Illinois,  Mr.  Ekmf,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mrs. 

Chisholm,    and    Mr.    Boncalio    of 

Wyoming) : 
H.  Res.  1192.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Rules. 

ByMr.  VEYSEY: 
H.  Res.  1193.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  consolidating  into  one  Federal 
agency  all  existing  Federal  Establishments 
concerned  with  the  immigration  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  importation  of  goods  into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIO  ^S  OF  REMARKS 

Ml  MORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

505.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  tas-exempt  status  for  State 
and  local  bonds  fir  federally  aided  projects; 
Committep  on   Government   Opera- 


to   the 
tions. 


PRIVATE  Bn.Tj3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause 
bills  and  resolutions 
severally  ref  errecl 

ByMs.  ABZtrO: 
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UrXLITY  CONSUMER  BILL  OP 
RIGHTS 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1974 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Michigan  Public  Service  Commission 
adopted  a  "utility  consumer  bill  of 
rights."  It  is  an  excellent  statement.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  it  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Michigan  PSC  Adopts  Utiuty  Consumer 
Bn.1.  of  Rights 

The  Michigan  Public  Service  Commission 
has  taken  final  action  to  put  into  eifect  a 
consumers  bill  of  rights  for  all  Michigan  res- 
idential gas  and  electric  utility  customers. 

The  Commission  approved  final  rules 
which  will  bring  the  relationship  between 
the  customer  and  the  utility  Into  the  20th 
century. 

The  comprehensive  rules  cover  customer- 
utility  relationships  including  payment  of 
bills,  late  charges,  security  deposits  and 
complaint  and  termination  procedures. 

The  rules,  first  issued  in  November  for 
public  comment  and  hearing,  must  first  be 
reviewed  as  to  form  and  legality,  and  then 
sent  to  the  Joint  Administrative  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  for  final  approval. 

The  Commission  strongly  urged  the  legis- 
lative committee  to  take  prompt  action  prior 
to  adjournment  to  enable  the  Public  Service 
Commission  to  put  the  rules  into  eflect. 

The  new  rules,  which  represent  the  first 
revision  of  consumer  standards  since  1944: 

Require  each  utility  to  give  a  customer  21 
days  to  pay  his  bill. 

Require  the  utilities  to  eliminate  all  late 
payment  charges  and  discounts- 

Require  each  utility  to  extend  utility  serv- 
ice to  a  customer  without  a  deposit  until  he 
proves  himself  to  be  a  bad  credit  risk. 

Eliminate  all  standards  for  deposits  except 
the  customers  fail\u-e  to  pay  his  bill  and  to 
refund  current  deposite  that  do  not  meet 
the  new  rules. 

Require  each  utility  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute a  comprehensive  pamphlet  which  in 
layman's  terms  fully  describes  the  custom- 
ers rights  and  responsibilities. 

Establish  complaint  procedures  which  wlU 
Insure  prompt,  courteous  and  effective  han- 
dling of  all  customer  inquiries,  service  re- 
quests and  complaints. 

Require  each  utility  to  set  up  hearing 
procedures  which  will  give  each  customer  a 
due  process  right  to  challenge  a  utility's 
decision  to  cut  off  service  prior  to  termina- 
tion. 


HH.  15621.  A  bUl 
Wojclckl;  to  the  Co) 
By  Mr.  MTTi 

HJt.  15622.  A  bill 
Mohamed  Kalkal; 
Judiciary. 
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for  the  relief  of  Antonl  B. 

)  nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary! 

CHELL  of  Maryland : 


for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
o  the  Committee  on  the 


1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
were  introduced  and 
as  follows: 


PETniONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  bf  rule  XXH, 

452.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Board  of  Comipissloners,  North  Redlng- 
ton  Beach,  Fla.,  relative  to  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration hospi  ;al  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla.;  to 
the  Committee  on  ^  'eterans'  Affairs. 


Require  the  utl  Itles  to  hire  hearing  exam- 
iners to  conduct  learlngs  and  prevent  them 
from  performing  any  other  services  for  the 
utUity. 

Prevent  the  v,  tlllty  from  dlscdhtinuing 
utility  service  w  len  a  medical  emergency 
exists. 

Require  the  utJlty  to  offer  a  customer  a 
reasonable  settlei  lent  agreement  to  pay  his 
bill  in  Installmeits  when  financial  emer- 
gencies occur. 

Require  the  ulility  to  follow  strict  pro- 
cedures prior  to  I  hysically  terminating  utU- 
Ity  service. 

Require  the  utl  lities  to  file  comprehensive 
quarterly  reports  concerning  relationships 
With  customers. 

Permit  the  nevly  established  Consumer 
Services  Division  to  constantly  monitor  and 
review  all  utllity-i  ustom  activities. 

The  Commlssl<  n  stressed  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  consumer  and  the  util- 
ity company  has  1  leen  affected  by  our  chang- 
ing society.  It  Is  i  bundantly  clear  that  basic 
utility  services  a  e  necessities  of  life,  and 
services  that  mil!  ions  of  consumers  depend 
upon  to  function  and  exist  In  our  society.  It 
Is.  therefore,  essential  that  this  relationship 
be  governed  by  rtiles  and  regulations  which 
adequately  reflect  the  realities  of  the  1970's. 

The  Michigan  ]  >ublic  Service  Commission 
has  the  statutory  responsibility  to  Insure 
that  every  consul  aer  In  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan has  an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  and 
receive  adequate  and  safe  utility  services 
under  reasonable  conditions.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioi  i,  the  proposed  rules  estab- 
lish fair  and  practical  standards  guarantee- 
ing basic  rights  i  o  every  Michigan  gas  and 
electric  utility  coi  isumer. 

In  essence,  the  rules  reflect  one  essential 
theme — fairness  Id  the  utUity  customer: 

A  fair  opportu  ilty  for  ratepayers  to  pay 
bUls  within  a  reasonable  time  without  pen- 
alty. ^ 

A  fair  opportu  aity  for  all  ratepayers  to 
obtain  utility  se-vice  without  deposits  or 
guarantees  unlesi  and  until  they  establish 
unacceptable  credit. 

A  fair  opportunity,  as  embodied  in  the 
concept  of  due  piocess  of  law,  to  protest  in- 
correct charges  tr  practices  at  the  com- 
pany and  Commiation. 

A  fair  opportunity  to  be  Informed  of 
utility  prswtices,  rules,  conditions  of  serv- 
ice and  complaliit  procedures. 

The  Commlssloti  believes  that  toese  rules, 
when  formally  enacted,  will  provide  Michi- 
gan utility  customers  with  the  most  effec- 
tive and  advanced  set  of  standards  ever  Im- 
plemented by  a  fegulatory  commission. 

The  Commlsslob  stressed  that  while  the 
new  rules  establlth  fair  service  policies  for 
all  gas  and  electr  c  customers,  they  also  en- 
courage the  utukies  to  Improve  collection 
procedures  and  ake  prompt  action  when 
customers  refuse  to  pay  bills  without  legiti- 
mate reasons. 

While  utility  fa  lis  have  Increased  due  to 
inflation  and  hlgl  ler  fuel  costs,  the  rvdes  do 
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not  relieve  every 
Ity  to  pay  In  full 
utility  service. 
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lE  METCALF 


IN  THE  SENATE 

Tuesday, 


MONTANA 

(^F  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  25.  1974 


Mr.   METCALl" 
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tiistory  nor  the  American 

surrogate  witnesses  to  bo 


Most  signfican  ,ly,  Mr.  Friendly  warned 
his  audience  that  in  any  such  coverage 
of  impeachment  proceedings,  journalism 
in  general  and  broadcast  journalism  in 
particular  will  al  so  be  on  trial.  The  dan- 
ger, he  said,  is  hat  broadcast  journal- 
ists in  their  conpetitive  drive  will  per- 
mit production  \alues  to  overwhelm  the 
event — "and  sudi  lenly  the  atmosphere  of 
a  poUtical  conver  tion  will  prevail." 

To  avoid  this  t  rap,  which  he  said  could 
set  broadcast  jcumalism  back  a  gen- 
eration, Mr.  Friei  idly  recommended  a  se- 


for  television  coverage 


should  the  impeachment  process  occur. 

Mr.  President,  l  believe  all  of  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues  w  11  wish  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  Mr.  Friendly's  thought- 
ful presentation,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks . 

There  being  n)  objection,  the  address 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impeachment    and    Trial?    Test    for    the 

President  and  Television 

(By  Fred  W.  Friendly) 

Freedom  in  a  Rocking  Boat  Is  the  title  of 

a  book  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Vickers  who  in  that 

single  phrase  sums  up  the  predicament  of 

much  of  the  planet  and  all  of  America. 

Our  boat  is  rocking  in  a  troubled,  turbu- 
lent sea.  It  is  crowded  and  befouled.  Our  re- 
serves of  food  and  water  are  down,  and  our 
fuel  supply  is  low.  Morale  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  sullen  but  not  quite  mutinous 
although  there  are  certain  pockets  of  unrest 
which  threaten  to  flare  up. 

The  Captain  at  the  tiller  Is  remote  and 
clearly  rattled,  with  confidence  from  passen- 
gers and  crew  rapidly  deteriorating.  The  bal- 
ance between  survival  and  freedom  is  some- 
times strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 
Although  no  one  is  ready  to  send  out  S.OS. 
signals,  some  quiet  prayers  "certainly 
wouldn't  hurt." 

To  maintain  freedom  in  a  rocking  boat — 
reliable  information  Is  crucial.  In  desperate 
hours  the  Journalist's  task  is  to  provide  "a 
picture  of  reality  on  which  men  can  act"  to 
take  bearings  and  sightings — to  detect  the 
Immediate  reefs  and  shoals;  to  perceive  haz- 
ards beyond  the  curvature  of  the  earth;  to 
know  where  we  are,  and  what  we  must  do  to 
get  where  we  must  go. 

That's  always  been  the  Journalist's  mission 
and  it  has  always  required  stamina  because 
the  freedom  to  report  has  always  been  one 
of  the  first  things  that  someone  wants  to 
sacrifice  when  the  ship  of  state  starts  rock- 
ing. It's  an  ironic  conundrum — you  can't  re- 
chart  your  course  or  stabilize  the  situation 
until  you  know  where  you  are,  and  how  bad 
it  Is.  The  liberty  to  do  that  effectively  Is 
what  nervous  politicians  often  want  to  deny. 
To  the  extent  that  Journalists  fall,  democ- 
racy falters.  A  lazy  press  and  a  responsible 
government  have  about  as  much  chance  to 
co-exist  as  a  totalitarian  government  and  a 
free  press.  The  interface  between  a  respon- 
sible press  and  a  responsive  government  is 
the  very  mortar  which  gives  each  its  resil- 
ience. 

James  Madison  understood  that  when  he 
wrote,  "In  framing  a  government  which  Is 
to  be  administered  by  men  over  men  ...  you 
must  first  enable  the  government  to  control 
the  governed,  and  In  the  next  place,  oblige 
it  to  control  itself."  The  Bill  of  Rights,  par- 
ticularly the  First  Amendment,  was  Madi- 
son's device  for  protecting  that  delicate  cir- 
cuitry. "The  whole  art  of  government  con- 
sists in  the  art  of  being  honest,"  as  Jefferson 
put  it.  The  Journalist's  job  from  Lincoln 
Steffens  to  Ed  Murrow  to  Woodward  and 
Bernstein  Is  to  keep  that  government  honest. 
Less  than  two  centuries  ago,  not  quite  183 
years  ago,  when  the  Bill  of  Rights  amended 
the  original  Constitution,  none  could  have 
dreamed  of  the  massive  stress  to  the  system 
which  would  be  triggered  by  the  nightmare 
chain  of  events,  which  began  two  years  ago 
this  Monday  at  a  place  called  Watergate. 

Whether  impeachment  charges  are  brought 
against  the  President,  no  man  can  yet  say, 
but  the  traumatic  shock  of  impeachment 
proceedings  might  well  overload  that  delicate 
circuitry.  Never  before  in  the  short  history 
of  mass  communications  have  journalists 
grappled  with  a  challenge  of  such  magnitude. 
This  is  not  a  trip  to  the  moon;  it's  not  a 
political  convention;  not  a  coronation  or  a 
state  funeral.  It  is  unlike  any  event  since  the 
birth  of  radio  and  television.  It  Is  the  im- 
peachment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  will  be  a  testing  time  not  only  for  the 
President  but  for  the  media  which,  begta- 
nlng  with  The  Washington  Post  and  climax- 
ing with  the  television  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee,  played  such  a  vital 
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role  in  flushing  out  the  dark  secret  of  the 
Oval  Office. 

It  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that  when 
Chief  Justice  Burger  calls  the  Senate  to 
order,  if  it  comes  to  that.  Journalism,  and 
particularly  broadcast  joumalism,  will  also 
be  on  trial.  Indeed,  while  President  Nixon 
will  probably  elect  not  to  be  in  the  dock, 
the  broadcasting  Industry  will  be,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  conducts  Itself  and  the 
public  verdict  on  that  performance  may  be. 
In  its  way,  as  historic  and  decisive  as  the 
drama  it  is  reporting  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Currently  the  debate  is  over  whether 
cameras  and  microphones  will  be  permitted. 
Senator  Mansfleld  says  yes — "there  Is  no 
other  means  to  convey  the  gravity  of  the 
proceedings;"  Senator  Buckley  says  no — "It 
will  turn  the  trial  Into  a  circus."  The  Wash- 
ington Post  says  television,  yes;  The  New 
York  Times  says  no.  Reston  Is  against  It; 
Cyclops  and  Newton  Mlnow,vote  yes. 

Recently  I  told  the  Senate-House  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations  that 
the  argument  Is  an  academic  one,  that  may 
provide  good  Op-ed  Page  material — but  at 
the  end  of  the  day  the  American  people  wlU 
make  the  decision — they  will  require  a  first- 
person,  unabridged  view  of  so  historic  an 
event  without  having  it  strained  and  filtered 
through  the  eyes  and  ears  of  even  the  most 
responsible  newspapers  and  broadcast  ob- 
servers. None  of  us  here  today  can  know 
whether  such  a  trial  wUl  take  place,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  neither  history  nor  the 
American  public  will  accept  surrogate  wit- 
nesses to  so  momentous  an  event. 

The  New  York  Times  has  stated  that,  "the 
very  nature  of  reporting  a  legislative  body 
Inevitably  favors  the  printed  word — Just  as 
the  nature  of  reporting  a  rocket  take-off  to 
the  moon,  a  Presidential  inaugural  or  a  foot- 
ball game  gives  the  TV  screen  an  edge  over 
the  newspaper."  That  reasoning  carried  to 
the  ultimate  would  preclude  newspaper  cov- 
erage of  such  events  but  more  relevant,  does 
the  Times  really  believe  that  Its  coverage  of 
the  Army-McCarthy  Hearings,  Vietnam,  or 
the  Ervln  Watergate  hearings  could  ever 
have  had  the  comprehensive  impact  of  the 
broadcast  experience?  Try  transplanting  the 
Welch-McCarthy  encounter  Into  copy,  or 
think  of  what  we  missed  when  cameras  were 
barred  from  the  1964  debate  over  Tonkin 
Gulf  when  two  lonely  Senators  opposed  the 
resolution  that  was  to  affect  all  our  lives, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lives  of  millions  of 
inhabitants  of  Southeast  Asia. 

If  Mr.  Reston's  thesis  that  television  pic- 
tures of  Impeachment  around  the  world  wUl 
so  debase  the  nation's  Image  Is  true,  then 
that  is  a  reason  to  vote  against  Impeach- 
ment proceedings — but  not  to  ban  the  image 
of  that  reality  which  an  enlightened  pub- 
Uc  opinion  will  require.  Without  live  TV 
coverage  "the  spectacle"  that  Reston  and 
Buckley  fear,  will  be  sketched,  described 
secondhand  in  corridors,  re-enacted  and  dis- 
torted around  the  world;  with  It,  the  whole 
world  will  be  watching  our  system  of  Justice 
work,  and  almoet  as  important,  how  our 
system  of  broadcast  Joumalism  works. 

The  opportunity  and  challenge  to  report 
the  proceedings,  perhaps  the  most  critical 
drama  in  the  history  of  the  Presidency,  will 
not  be  without  pitfalls  for  the  broadcast 
media.  My  purpose  now  Is  to  warn  my  col- 
leagues in  commercial  and  public  broadcast- 
ing because  those  traps  if  not  avoided  could 
set  broadcast  Joumalism  back  a  generation 
and  rekindle  the  ugly  torch  so  recently  car- 
ried by  Splro  Agnew. 

The  crucible  for  television  will  not  be 
the  usual  challenge  of  enterprise  and  In- 
genuity but  of  restraint  and  understanding 
that  it  Is  a  vital  part  of  a  due  process  that 
will  bring  most  citizens  closer  to  the  heart- 
beat (and  heartbreak)  of  government  than 
they  have  ever  been  before. 
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The  danger  Is  that  broadcast  Journalists 
m  their  competitive  drive  will  permit  pro- 
duction values  to  overwhelm  the  event  and 
suddenly  the  atmosphere  of  a  political  con- 
vention will  prevail. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  responsible 
executives  and  correspondents  at  the  net- 
works have  not  concerned  themselves  with 
such  hazards.  Richard  Wald,  President  of 
NBC  News  recently  warned  his  staff: 

"It  Is  the  biggest  event  of  our  times  and 
we  were  drawn  Into  news  because  we  wanted 
to  deal  with  history,  with  events  greater 
than  ourselves,  with  the  Issues  and  the  men 
that  are  important. 

"But  therein  lies  a  problem  that  worries 
me.  We  tend  at  times  like  this  to  get  manic, 
to  fall  into  that  form  of  excitement  that 
sustains  us  in  the  small  hours  of  an  election 
morning  and  makes  the  problems  seem 
worthwhile.  The  deadline  pressure  and  the 
story  carry  us  along,  unthinking,  on  a  crest 
of  activity. 

"I  do  not  want  us  to  become  part  of  the 
story.  We  are  not  bounds  chasing  the  hare. 
The  excitement  is  in  the  event,  not  in  us. 
What  begins  in  Journalistic  energy  must  not 
end  in  predicting,  or  reaching  or  guessing." 

Mr.  Wald's  sober  sense  of  awe  and  re- 
sponsibility Is  to  be  commended  but  it  will 
just  be  rhetoric  unless  some  specific  guide- 
lines are  articulated  in  advance  and  an- 
nounced to  the  public. 

It  is  not  the  chief  reason  for  doing  It. 
but  letting  those  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
who  are  apprehensive  of  television's  presence, 
know  the  high  sense  of  purpose  and  re- 
strained preparations  with  which  broadcast- 
ers approach  these  proceedings,  may  have 
much  to  do  with  the  ultimate  decision  on 
access. 

Some  recommendations  (should  the  im- 
peachment process  occur)  : 

1.  The  technicians  should  keep  light  levels 
at  a  minimum.  The  values  of  color  transmis- 
sion of  this  kind  of  event  are  marginal  and 
black  and  white  cameras  require  far  less 
light  and  space.  Their  presence  can  be  mini- 
mized particularly  If  call  letters  and  the  re- 
dundsint  red  lights  are  removed.  Obviously 
it  will  be  a  pooled  event  with  a  maximum  of 
four  or  five  pooled  cameras,  all  in  fixed  un- 
obtrusive positions. 

2.  The  networks  should  not  station  anchor- 
men in  the  House  or  Senate  auditoriums  nor 
utilize  rear  screen  projection  to  achieve  the 
same  effect.  Cronklte,  Chancellor.  Smith  and 
Reasoner  are  consummate  professionals  who. 
unless  they  are  goaded  by  zealous  production 
ambitions,  will  not  wish  to  Intrude  them- 
sleves  into  a  situation  which  will  be  trau- 
matic enough  for  all.  If  impeachment  be- 
comes a  "You  Are  There"  contrived  spectacle 
It  will  become  a  completely  different  event 
for  the  television  audience  of  millions  that 
for  the  500  citizens  in  the  gallery.  What  the 
viewer  will  require  is  not  the  presence  of  a 
host  or  anchorman  to  place  a  network's 
imprimatur  on  it  but  the  kind  of  expertise 
that  comes  from  having  lived  with  the  Water- 
gate story  and  the  central  players  In  th» 
drama  for  the  past  18  months.  Washington 
reporters  such  as  Bruce  Morton,  Carl  Stem. 
Fred  Graham.  Dan  Schorr,  Leslie  Stahl,  Sam 
Donaldson,  Paul  Duke,  can  identify  all  the 
participants,  from  the  backbenchers  to  the 
staff  assistants,  to  the  committee  Inveetlga- 
tors,  without  a  score  card  or  a  "spotter." 
They  have  encyclopedic  memories  on  every 
phase  of  the  Select  Committee  hearmgs.  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  investigations,  the  House 
Judiciary  hearings,  the  White  House  tapes 
and  the  statements.  The  urge  to  replace  their 
unique  skills  with  high  visibility  anchor  stars 
from  New  York  will  have  to  be  requested.  In 
fttct,  if  I  know  these  anchormen  as  well  as 
I  think  I  do,  they  virtll  consider  It  mot«  im- 
portant to  stay  with  the  flow  of  national  and 
world  news  enabling  them  to  give  the  Im- 
peachment and  trial  the  perspective  it  wlU 
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surely  reqxilre.  These  thoughtful  practitioners 
will  need  some  small  distance  between  the 
event  and  the  perspective  Americans  will  ex- 
pect of  them  each  night. 

3.  There  should  be  no  floor,  cloak  room  or 
entrance  reporters.  The  Senate  and  House 
rules  will  probably  restrict  the  former  but 
the  button -holing  of  members  In  the  usual 
competitive  drives,  particularly  In  an  election 
season  could  be  a  destructive  mockery.  Such 
restraint  will  require  an  agreement  on  ground 
rules  and  self -discipline  but  the  first  time 
Congressman  X  turns  the  House  hallway  Into 
his  own  Impeachment  chamber,  broadcast- 
ing will  have  altered  the  solemn  reality  of  the 
event.  It  must  be  remembered  that  one-third 
of  the  Senate  and  all  of  the  House  must  stand 
for  election  this  November.  The  temptation 
to  respond  to  or  even  seek  out  an  open  mike 
or  a  hot  camera  will  be  almost  irresistible.  In 
fact,  the  poUtlc&l  advisors  to  many  candi- 
dates win  be  seeking  devices  to  manipulate 
the  event  for  the  exposure  of  their  man.  For 
example,  how  many  of  us  realized  that  Con- 
gressman Jerome  Waldle  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  Gubernatorial  nomination  in 
California  while  he  was  dally  holding  forth 
dutslde  the  Hoiise  Judiciary  hearings. 

4.  No  editorial  commentary  or  Interpretive 
reporting  while  the  gavel-to-gavel  coverage 
is  m  progress.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  the  broad- 
caster's rights  or  even  the  defendant's  as 
much  as  the  citizen's  right  to  hear  and  see 
and  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Historical 
perspective  and  commentary  on  the  rules  of 
the  chamber  are  In  order  but  If  news  analysis 
Includes  evaluation  of  certain  evidence  or 
testimony  as  being  "very  damaging  to  the 
President"  or  "helpful  to  his  cause,"  the 
broadcasters  may  have  influenced  the  out- 
come of  the  trial  every  bit  as  much  as  If  they 
had  Intruded  their  views  Into  a  Jury  room. 

In  fact,  the  Grand  Jury  In  Impeachment 
and  the  Jury  In  the  Senate  trial  cannot  be 
sequestered.  The  members  will  be  hearing 
about  what  is  broadcast  but  far  more  Im- 
portant will  be  the  Impact  of  such  commen- 
tary on  the  ultimate  J\iry — the  American  peo- 
ple and  they  certainly  cannot  be  sequestered. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  Representatives  will 
vote  their  consciences  but  they  will  also  be 
listening  to  their  constituents.  Those  citizens 
no  less  than  thetr  Representatives  deserve  to 
witness  the  raw  event,  unseasoned  by  even 
the  most  knowledgeable  expert  opinion  on 
how  the  trial  Is  going. 

The  nightly  newscasts  are  different  as  are 
the  newspapers  and  the  news  magazines. 
There  Is  some  isolation  from  the  event  Itself 
and  the  viewer  or  reader  Is  aware  that  he  Is 
being  exposed  to  something  after  the  event. 
But  In  the  experience  of  live  or  comprehen- 
sive taped  coverage  It  Is  virtually  Impossible 
for  even  the  most  sophisticated  viewer  or 
listener  to  know  where  the  proceedings  of 
the  actual  trial  begin  and  end  and  where 
the  reporting  and  observations  of  the  com- 
mentators begrln  and  end. 

5.  Pilling  time  during  recesses,  stage-waits 
and  other  delays :  This  may  not  be  quite  the 
problem  it  was  during  the  Ervin  Committee 
and  the  McCarthy  Hearings  of  two  decades 
ago.  Because  the  impeachment  and  eventual 
trial  If  they  come  to  pass  will  be  the  only 
event  going  on  in  the  House  and/or  Senate, 
there  will  be  no  Interruptive  buzzers  for 
roll-call  votes  requiring  endless  commentary 
or  excessive  commercials.  Conversely  the  ab- 
sence of  honest  Interruptions  will  require 
discipline  on  the  use  of  commercials.  To  flght 
for  the  right  to  cover  these  momentous  pro- 
ceedings and  then  to  interrupt  them  for  sta- 
tion Identiflcatlon  or  some  other  excuse  for 
inserting  the  backed-up  commercial  schedule 
would  be  an  unacceptable  intrusion.  It  will 
interfere  with  the  public's  right  to  know  as 
much  as  If  commercials  interrupted  evidence 
In  a  courtroom.  Broadcasters  had  better  make 
up  their  minds  before  they  commit  to  these 
events  that  they  are  going  to  be  expensive  In 
lost  revenues  and  there  will  be  no  respectable 
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way  to  make  them  up.  This  time  the  over- 
used^inlsused  phrase,  "In  the  public  interest" 
mustllteraly  mean,  the  public  tnist. 

6.  The  rating  battle  and  promotional  cam- 
paigns: The  first  time  a  network  runs  a  full 
page  advertisement :  proclaiming  "Network  A 
had  more  than  twici  the  audience  of  all  other 
networks  combined '  the  broadcast  Industry 
will  have  impeached  Itself.  To  turn  these  sol- 
emn, sad  events  lnt<  i  a  rating  war  as  has  been 
the  accepted  pract  ce  for  nominating  con- 
ventions, landings  on  the  moon,  and  a  few 
state  funerals  is  to  proclaim  that  in  broad- 
cast Journalism,  njthlng  Is  sacred.  Worse 
than  that,  if  the  ra  Ing  game  Is  permitted  to 
escalate  there  will  lot  only  be  bizarre  pro- 
motional campaigns  in  newspapers  and  In 
huckster  spots  on  the  air,  but  the  perform- 
ance of  Journalists  wUl  be  vulnerable  to  all 
the  excesses  which  ]  aay  or  may  not  boost  au- 
diences. No  more  w  ho  has  ever  been  associ- 
ated with  conventic  n  coverage  will  deny  that 
too  often  the  impoi  tant  but  sometimes  dull 
proceedings  are  sa(rlflced  for  the  dynamic 
but  Irrelevant  specfcicle.  How  many  times  has 
a  nervous  producer  left  the  convention  floor 
for  a  manlpulatecl  demonstration  on  the 
boardwalk  or  a  dla;urbance  In  the  parking 
lot. 

Obviously  it  woiad  be  unthinkable  and 
probably  a  violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 
But  I  wish  no  one,  i  sspecially  the  newspaners 
and  trade  Journals,  would  publish  any  com- 
parative rating  stat  sties  until  the  Impeach- 
ment and  trial  an  over.  No  single  act  of 
statesmanship  wou  d  improve  the  level  of 
serious  coverage  as  nuch. 

As  suggested  by  others,  the  prospects  of 
rotation  among  ths  three  commercial  net- 
works probably  mak  ss  sense.  In  the  past,  par- 
ticularly with  the  1  Senate  hearings  on  Viet- 
nam, I  have  resisted  rotation  because  It  less- 
ens the  competitive  drive  and  because  some 
viewing  areas  have  only  one  or  two  network 
stations  and  rotatlc  n  can  deny  access  to  the 
concerned  public  In  those  markets. 

In  the  event  of  li  :ipeachment  proceedings, 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  has  an- 
nounce that  It  will  carry  imabrldged,  gavel- 
to-gavel  coverage  a:  night.  One  would  also 
hope  that  where  rotation  denies  live  cover- 
age because  all  thr  se  networks  do  not  have 
affiliates,  there  wou  d  be  an  agreement  that 
one  station  in  each  area  would  transmit  the 
Impeachment  proc*  edlngs  regardless  of  the 
originating  network . 

The  compelling  r  (ason  for  rotation  Is  not 
to  save  the  statlor  s  money,  although  that 
will  Be  the  motivati  )n  for  many  of  them,  but 
the  Implications  of  1 1  captive  audience  should 
many  continuous  '  /eeks  and  Impeachment 
and  trill  surfeit  te is  of  mUUons  of  viewers 
in  an  endless  and  sc  tnetlmes  boring  spectacle 
they  might  otherwse  choose  not  to  watch. 
Committed  as  I  am  to  making  every  moment 
of  the  Impeachmei  t  proceedings  available. 
It  cannot  be  force-f  >d.  One  station  at  a  time 
and  public  broadcasting  at  night,  plus  the 
network  specials  In  prime  time  will  do  the 
Job. 

Again,  the  dialogue  and  decision  on  this 
should  be  out  in  tie  open  with  the  public 
engaged  In  the  decl  slon,  rather  than  a  trade 
decision  made  at  th  b  various  network  offices. 

It  is  not  rotation  that  is  reasonable  to  it- 
self, but  such  an  ipproach  minimizes  the 
temptation  to  play  the  rating  game  with  all 
the  accompanying  <  xcesses. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  my  position  on  the 
coverage  of  Impeao  iment  and  trial  will  be 
unpopular  with  ma:  ly,  particularly  the  advo- 
cates of  the  new  ;  surnallsm  or  those  who 
simply  believe  that  Watergate  is  Journalism's 
finest  hour  and  thajt  Impeachment  and  trial 
are  the  climactic  act  of  that  drama. 

The  flaw  in  that  reasoning  is  that  It  con- 
fuses Journalism  \«lth  that  transcendental 
moment  when  histc  ry  overrides  news  values. 
Carl  Sandberg  once  loaned  me  a  ticket  to  the 
Impeachment  of  A  adrew  Johnson  and  we 
speculated  at  the  tlj  le  on  what  It  would  have 
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been  like  to  sit  In  tt  it  gallery.  In  1974,  tele- 
vision's  credential  lor  admittance  will  be 
the  Justified  claim  t  lat  it  can  provide  a  re- 
served ticket  for  every  American  who  wants 
a  front  row  seat  In  that  spectators'  gallery 
The  citizen  with  sucl  i  a  seat  is  entitled  to  hu 
privacy,  even  his  solitude  without  some  well- 
meaning  sightseeing  guide  or  expert  whis- 
pering in  his  ear.  "Tlie  citizen  has  the  right 
to  an  unobstructed  irlew  with  the  option  to 
search  out  his  own  Judgments  and  reach  his 
own  conclusions.  Freedom  to  watch  and  lis- 
ten without  overproi  luced  intrusions  or  un- 
warranted advertislig  and  other  clutter  is 
what  he  has  a  right  t  >  expect  and  overzealous 
broadcasters  who  get  between  the  citizen  and 
this  momentous  event  will  do  so  at  their 
own  peril. 

Thus  far  my  critique,  advance  as  it  Is  (but 
the  only  kind  of  su  -vey  which  can  be  con- 
structive for  an  eve  it  which  hopefully  will 
not  occur  again  m  ;his  century),  has  been 
directed  at  potential  errors  of  commission 
and  'overkill."  Now  let's  turn  to  errors  of 
omission  and  underr  sporting.  While  effectual 
Journalism  will  be  judged  by  its  restraint 
during  the  actual  tr  insmisslon  of  Impeach- 
ment and  trial.  It  hi  s  a  heavy  responsibility 
prior  to  those  events  and  in  regularly  sched- 
uled news  programs  as  well  as  specials  to 
provide  background  and  documentation  of 
the  long  train  of  e  rents  that  began  when 
Frank  Wills  noticed  he  tape  on  that  Water- 
gate apartment  door 

A  year  ago,  CBS  pi  oducer  Les  Mldgley  and 
reporter  Dan  Rathiir,  contributed  several 
first-rate  hour-long  c  ocumentarles  on  Water- 
gate, as  did  Bill  Mo;  'ers  on  Public  TV,  CBS 
and  NBC  provided  h  jur-long  specials  at  the 
time  the  edited  W  ilte  House  tapes  were 
published,  but  genei  ally  the  coverage,  other 
than  the  Ervln  Senai  e  hearings,  has  been  re- 
stricted to  the  night  ly  news.  Mike  Wallace's 
interviews  with  John  Ehrllchman,  Dlta  Beard 
and  Charles  Colson  v  ere  not  only  news  beats, 
but  genuine  contrib  itions  to  public  knowl- 
edge revealing  the  potential  of  the  medium. 
The  New  York  Timet ,  The  Washington  Post, 
The  Los  Angeles  Tinn  is  and  other  newspapers. 
Including  those  In  Chicago  performed  an 
Important  public  sisrvlce  In  printing  the 
edited  White  House  tapes.  Public  television, 
which  came  of  age  d  irlng  the  Senate  Water- 
gate Hearings  with  Its  gavel-to-gavel  cover- 
age, abdicated  its  1  esponsiblllties  when  it 
failed  to  commit  th!  air  time  and  energies 
to  the  kind  of  compi  ehenslve  reading  of  the 
White  House  tapes  that  National  Public 
Radio  had  the  foresight  to  broadcast. 

The  kind  of  repon  ing  that  the  public  re- 
quires now  as  a  back  ground  to  Impeachment 
proceedings  Is  not  Ji;  st  the  response  to  news 
breaks  but  some  prii  ners  on  the  meaiUng  of 
Impeachment  from  ;he  Duke  of  Suffolk  in 
the  15th  Century  through  the  deliberations 
of  the  Founding  Patters  in  the  18th  Century, 
through  the  Andrew!  Johnson  trial  after  the 
Civil  War  in  the  19th  Century,  and  Includ- 
ing Congressman  G>rald  Ford's  recent  at- 
tempt to  impeach  Ju  itlce  William  O.  Doiiglas 
In  the  20th  Century.  The  debate  between  the 
President's  counsel.  James  St.  Clair  and  Con- 
stitutional authorlt]'  Raoul  Berger,  among 
others.  Is  whether  u  President  can  be  re- 
moved only  for  criminal  offenses,  or  whether 
he  must  be  Judged  c  n  his  entire  conduct  In 
office. 

Article  2.  Section  4  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
says,  "The  President?  .  .  shall  be  removed 
from  office  on  Impeathment  for  and  convic- 
tion of,  treason,  bilbery,  and  other  high 
crimes  and  mlsdemeunors."  Journalism's  Job 
Is  to  provide  hlstolcal  insights  Into  the 
means  and  the  majchinery  by  which  the 
Senate  and  House  wi  U  examine  such  charges 
and  make  their  flndli  igs. 

The  verdict  on  Defendant  Nixon  will  not 
Involve  treason,  but  ^  n\l  depend  on  the  ques- 
tion of  high  crimes  :  nd  misdemeanors.  That 
question  makes  impeachment  every  bit  as 
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much  a  political  exercise  as  a  trial  under 
law. 

In  lieu  of  a  charge  to  the  Jury,  the  Con- 
gressmen, the  Senators,  and  the  final  Jiury 
at  home  will  need  to  think  bard  on  what  the 
Foimdlug  Fathers  purposely  left  vague  but 
what  on  the  the  final  roll  call  will  have  to 
be  specific. 

Did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  Intend 
to  confine  Impeachment  only  to  "Indictable 
offenses?"  The  President  and  his  defense 
will  claim  that's  all  they  meant  and  there 
wUl  be  many  scholars  to  support  that.  Other 
legal  authorities  and  the  prosecution  will 
probably  argue  that  all  that  Congress  must 
establish  Is  that  the  President's  conduct  has 
subverted  the  orderly  processes  of  govern- 
ment and  as  General  Telford  Taylor  says, 
"brought  his  high  office  mto  disrepute." 

Because  this  will  be  the  substance  of  the 
trial  debate  the  American  people  will  re- 
quire a  depth  of  understanding  far  more 
complex  than  simply  the  brutal  band  of  raw 
facts.  For  Journalists  to  explain  this,  they 
will  have  to  understand  it  and  then  they 
wUl  have  to  raise  the  constitutional  con- 
sciousness of  the  citizenry  as  a  great  teacher 
does — not  during  or  on  the  eve  of  an  exam- 
ination, but  as  a  contlniilng  experience. 

As  I  suggested  earlier,  Watergate  and  re- 
porters are  forever  welded  together  in  a 
crucible  that  will  be  the  severe,  searching 
test  for  the  profession  of  Journalism  as  well 
as  for  the  President.  Some  cheerleaders  call 
Watergate  Journalism's  finest  hour.  I  call  it 
The  Washington  Post's  finest  hour  and  with 
very  few  exceptions,  one  of  Journalism's 
worst  hours.  Many  newspapers  did  not  play 
The  Washington  Post's  Initial  Investigative 
reporting  prominently,  including  some  sub- 
scribers to  The  Washington  Post.  Los  Angeles 
Times  News  Service.  Ironically,  there  was  al- 
most a  blackout  on  Watergate  Information 
until  late  In  the  Campaign  when  CBS  News 
did  two  reports  on  the  Cronklte  broadcast 
which  utilized  The  Washington  Post  and 
some  research  by  Dan  Schorr.  Only  then  did 
newspapers  elevate  Watergate  to  the  front 
page  prominence  It  deserved.  I  guess  you 
could  call  that  electronic  agenda  setting. 
In  recent  months  there  has  been  criticism, 
not  Just  from  Nixon  supporters  but  from 
others,  that  the  press  and  broadcasters  have 
gone  beyond  the  f\inctlon  of  uncovering  and 
reporting  and  have  assumed  the  role  of 
Judge  and  now  executioner.  I  reject  that  ar- 
gument but  I  suggest  that  the  temperature 
reading  of  the  crucible  will  take  a  quantimi 
Jump  when  and  U  Speaker  Albert  and  Chief 
Justice  Biirger  solemnly  rap  for  order. 

Nothing  like  it  has  ever  happened  in  the 
history  of  television.  Doing  It  well  means  a 
demonstration  that  the  electronic  media  can 
bring  "the  great  commanding  theater  of  the 
nation"  to  the  citizenry  on  a  continuing 
basis.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  some  Sena- 
tors, Representatives  and  most  broadcasters 
for  years.  The  responsible,  restrained  use  of 
television  and  radio  to  bring  this  event,  the 
whole  event  and  nothing  but  the  event,  will 
be  a  major  breakthrough  that  might  even- 
tually persuade  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  high  courts  of  appeal  to  realize  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  an  electronic  seat 
In  their  courtroom.  I'm  not  talking  about 
criminal  trials  with  Juries  and  defendants 
present  on  the  witness  stand  but  the  arguing 
of  constitutional  Issues  where  the  presence 
of  cameras  would  not  likely  affect  the  per- 
formance of  Jurist  or  lawyer. 

But  if  Impeachment  and  trial  take  on 
the  atmosphere  of  a  political  convention  or 
anything  remotely  like  It.  the  cause  of  seriotis 
broadcast  Involvement  will  be  set  back  m- 
calculably. 

I  began  by  talking  about  freedom  In  a 
rocking  boat.  I  came  here  today  to  help  wel- 
come you  aboard — not  to  be  piped  aboard  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  brass  band  or  even  a 
boatswain's  whistle,  but  more  on   a  boat- 
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swain's  chair  In  choppy  seas  with  gale  winds. 
God  knows,  you're  needed. 

I  shall  not  extoll  you  and  proclaim  that 
the  future  belongs  to  you,  nor  quote  all  the 
bromides  of  Journalism  like,  "Print  the  news 
and  raise  hell."  or  "The  newsman's  Job  is  to 
comfort  the  afflicted  and  to  afflict  the  com- 
fortable." It's  more  complex  than  that. 

I  have  chosen  to  talk  to  you  about  your 
profession's  past  and  Its  tortured  but  vital 
present.  Rather  than  its  "promising  future" 
I  have  chosen  to  talk  to  you  as  one  profes- 
sional to  another  about  the  most  formidable 
challenge  it  has  ever  faced.  Only  a  few  of  you 
will  participate  In  It  for  now,  but  you  will  all 
witness  It. 

You  will  soon  observe  that  one  of  the 
foibles  of  yotir  new  profession  is  that  it  is 
plagued  by  second  guessers  and  Monday 
morning  quarterbacks.  My  remarks  through 
you  to  that  profession  are  intended  to  fore- 
stall some  of  those  recriminations  which 
could  be  yet  another  self-inflicted  wound 
from  Watergate.  The  medium,  all  due  re- 
spects to  Professor  McLuhan,  has  never  real- 
ly been  the  message  but  In  the  event  of  Im- 
peachment and  trial  the  Instruments  of  com- 
munications must  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  man  is  the  message  and  the  man  in 
this  Instance  is  Richard  Mllhouse  Nixon — 
what  be  did  and  did  not  do. 

The  verdict  of  guilt  or  innocence  when- 
ever It  comes  will  also  be  a  Judgment  of  how 
the  trial  was  conducted.  Television  will  be 
as  much  a  part  of  that  process  as  the  pre- 
scribed rules  and  procedure  of  the  two  cham- 
bers. The  producers  and  correspondents  al- 
most as  much  as  the  presiding  officers  and 
the  parllmentarlans  will  bold  In  their  hands 
the  delicate  balance  between  fair  trial  and 
free  press. 

The  Image  at  the  end  of  the  tube  no  less 
than  the  deliberations  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber may  determine  what  history  will  even- 
tually Judge  to  be  a  mistrial  or  Justice. 

Order  in  this  courtroom  will  be  maintained 
not  only  by  the  rules  of  conduct  and  the 
procedure  established  by  Judges  and  lawyers 
but  by  the  men  and  women  who  control  the 
means  and  temper  by  which  this  ordeal  will 
reach  the  American  people.  To  fall  would 
be  in  contempt  of  the  public  trust  and  their 
own  calling. 


THE  OLD  CHARLEY  PONZI  CON- 
ADD  WINE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
younger  I  heard  a  stx)ry — a  true  story  I 
might  add — about  an  old  Italian  barber 
who  was  so  busy  making  money  that  he 
hardly  had  time  to  cut  hair.  The  story 
goes  like  this. 

His  name  was  Charley  Ponzi,  and  he 
was  an  old  immigrant  with  a  one-chair 
shop  in  Boston.  Charley  was  considered 
dumb  by  many — his  thick  Italian  accent 
must  have  contributed  heavily  to  that 
myth — ^yet  he  came  up  with  a  scheme 
that  netted  him  millions  before  people 
figured  out  what  was  up. 

Charley  Ponzi's  scheme  was  simple. 
With  the  stock  market  operating  as  it 
did  in  New  York  the  idea  of  investing 
was  attractive  even  to  those  who  had 
not  the  money  to  invest.  So  Charley  gave 
the  poor  immigrants  who  were  his  neigh- 
bors the  chance  at  Investment  at  any 
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amount  they  might  have.  They  could  In- 
vest in  Charley's  barber  shop. 

At  first,  the  investments  came  in  slow. 
After  all,  people  would  say,  what  kind  of 
investment  is  that,  putting  your  money 
in  a  one -chair  barber  shop?  But  then 
Charley  started  to  pay  dividends,  quite 
large  dividends  really,  to  those  who  had 
taken  a  chance  and  put  money  into  his 
business. 

Then  the  investing  picked  up,  to  the 
point  where  Charley  was  literally  mak- 
ing thousands  a  week.  Where  once  he 
walked  to  his  shop,  now  he  was  chauf- 
fered.  Certainly  this  was  a  marvelous 
businessman. 

Actually  a  marvelous  con  man.  Char- 
ley Ponzi  quit  paying  dividends,  but  con- 
tinued to  encourage  investments.  There 
was  no  business  m  his  barber  chair,  thus 
the  initial  dividends  were  only  seedings. 
And  Charley  almost  got  away  with  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

I  tell  this  story  simply  because,  quite 
by  accident  I  noticed  the  1974  version  of 
the  old  Charley  Ponzi  con  in  an  article 
dated  June  21,  1974,  in  the  Washington 
Post  Tnstead  of  hair  cuts  the  nonexistent 
pro"-  t  was  wine.  And  this  time  the  con 
took  in  some  of  our  banking  wizards  in 
VirgiCJii. 

The  Washington  Post  article  is  as 
follows : 

Fens  Virginia  Banks  Face  Loss  in  Wine 

Scheme 

(By  Donnel  Nunes) 

The  Virginia  State  Corporation  Commis- 
sion said  yesterday  that  four  Virginia  banks 
face  the  possibility  of  substantial  losses  from 
more  than  96  million  in  loans  made  to  per- 
sons who  subsequently  Invested  the  money 
in  a  wine  Investment  scheme  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  has  called  fraud 
ulent. 

Virginia  State  Corporation  Commissioner 
Junle  L.  Bradshaw,  who  estimated  the  total 
amount  of  the  loans,  said  that  in  virtually 
all  cases  the  loans  were  secured  by  promls 
Bory  notes  made  by  the  wine  Importtog  firm, 
notes  that  the  SEC  now  says  may  be  worth 
less. 

None  of  the  banks  ever  tried  to  verify  that 
the  wine  Importing  firm.  Ridge  Associates 
of  McLean,  had  contracts  it  claimed  to  have 
with  major  food  processing  companies  that 
supposedly  bought  the  wine,  Bradshaw  said, 
nor  did  the  banks  ever  investigate  the  firm 
ItseU. 

The  United  Virginia  Bank -First  &  Citi- 
zens National  of  Alexandria  faces  the  largest 
possible  Iocs,  Bradshaw  said  in  response  to  a 
question.  But  he  declined  to  name  the  othei 
banks,  two  more  in  Northern  Virginia  and 
the  fourth  in  Norfolk. 

The  SEC  has  charged  in  a  complamt  that 
Robert  Dale  Johnson,  39,  a  McLean  business 
man,  lured  new  Investors  with  promises  ol 
high  rates  of  return  on  their  investment  and 
then  paid  off  older  investors  with  the  new 
money.  At  least  $26  million  has  been  in 
vested  in  the  wine  Investment  scheme.  th« 
SEC  has  charged,  and  only  about  $6  mlllloii 
can  now  be  accounted  for. 

"I  would  say  that  all  the  banks  can  abscvt 
the  loss,"  Bradshaw  said.  "It's  not  a  questioi 
of  solvency  but  of  liquidity.  Some  of  then 
may  have  to  sell  loans  to  get  more  money  t< 
cover  their  loans  (to  the  investors) ." 

Bradshaw  said  that  there  were  probably 
other  banks  which  made  loans  to  Investors  li 
the  scheme,  but  he  said  that  the  number  o; 
those  loans  was  much  smaller  than  thoa 
made  by  the  four  banks. 

"The  smallest  single  loan  (to  an  Indlvldua 
to  Invest  in  Johnson's  scheme)  we've  fouxu 
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so  far  Is  for  about  (25.000,"  Bradshaw  said. 
He  estimated  that  at  least  50  persons  re- 
ceived the  loans,  but  noted  that  complete 
tabulations  bad  not  yet  been  received  by  the 
state  commission. 

"Most  of  these  things  (assurances  to  the 
bank  from  Johnson  about  the  existence  of 
the  wine  contracts)  were  verbal,"  Bradshaw 
said.  He  said  that  Johnson  would  use  the 
wine  contracts  to  guarantee  the  loans  made 
to  investors,  and  that  the  loans  would  be 
additionally  secured  with  company  promis- 
sory notes.  Bradshaw  said  that  the  contracts 
apparently  did  not  exist,  and  the  S£X?  con- 
tends the  promissory  notes  may  be  worth- 
less. 

According  to  Bradshaw,  Johnson  told  bank 
loan  officers  that  he  had  contracts  to  sell 
Industrial  wine — wine  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  salad  dressings,  for  example — to 
food  processing  companies  such  as  Heinz  and 
Kraft's.  "Kraft's  was  the  favorite,"  Bradshaw 
said. 

The  loans  made  were  generally  short-term 
loans,  "made  for  only  a  few  months,"  he 
said.  "The  question  Is  whether  many  of  the 
people  who  got  the  loans  planned  on  paying 
them  off  out  of  the  profit  they  made  from 
the  Investment.  If  that's  the  case,  many  of 
the  banks  could  have  trouble  recovering  the 
money." 

While  officials  at  Alexandria's  United  Vir- 
ginia Bank-First  &  Citizens  NaUonal  con- 
tinued efforts  to  determine  how  much  money 
they  lent  to  Investors,  a  Richmond  official 
for  the  bank's  parent  company,  T.  H.  Fllnn, 
said  yesterday.  He  said  that  almost  all  loans 
made  by  the  company  had  been  made  by  a 
single  loan  officer. 

Officials  refused  to  comment  on  what 
measures,  if  any,  the  bank  was  considering 
taking  against  the  unnamed  loan  officer,  say- 
ing only  that  a  public  statement  would  be 
made  within  the  next  few  days. 

In  another  development,  the  president  of 
a  major  Washington  stock  brokerage  firm, 
Johnson  Lemon  &  Co.,  confirmed  reports 
that  the  company  had  discharged  a  stock 
counselor  on  Monday  for  Introducing  per- 
sons to  those  selling  the  unregistered  wine 
Investment  promissory  notes. 

President  Harvey  B.  Oram  Jr.,  said  that 
Robert  H.  McKlnley  Jr.,  was  discharged  be- 
cause he  "violated  company  policy"  in  mak- 
ing the  introductions  without  clearing  the 
Investments  with  company  officials  first. 
"You  cannot  offer  unregistered  securities," 
Gram  said. 

Efforts  to  reach  McKlnley  were  unsuccess- 
ful. 


OLD-TIME  FTODLERS  JAMBOREE 
SETT  IN  TENNESSEE  AS  JULY  4TH 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  EJVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  4-6.  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  merchants  of  Smithville  and  De- 
Kalb  County,  Tenn.,  are  hosting  the 
third  annual  Old-Time  Country  Fiddlers 
Jamboree  and  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibits. 

This  unique  event  is  modeled  after  In- 
dependence Week  celebrations,  the  tradi- 
tional backbone  of  rural  American  en- 
tertainment, and  features  18  categories 
of  keen  amateur  music  competition. 

More  than  $1,500  in  cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  old-time  fiddlers  champions 
including  fiddle  string  band;  bluegrass 
band;  square  dancing;  old-time  and 
bluegrass  banjo;  harmonica;  mandolin; 
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dulcimer;  folk  an*  gospel  singing;  gui- 
tar; dobro;  buckqancing;  spoon  clack- 
ing; musical  jug  jlowing;  Jew's  harp; 
Ozark  mouth  bow  washbosird  rubbing; 
and  other  novelty  i  .nd  comic  arts. 

Amateur  countr '  and  bluegrass  musi- 
cians, dancers  ani  singers  from  any- 
where in  the  coiintry  are  invited  to 
compete. 

Special,  noncompeting  guest  perform- 
ers will  be:  Amefica's  most  renowned 
harmonica  concert  artist,  Larry  Logan, 
public  relations  ambassador  for  Nash- 
ville's first  American  National  Bank,  and 
and  the  globe-troJting  notable  Ruther- 
ford Square  Danders  of  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.  1 

Especially  featured  this  year  will  be 
approximately  100  booths  of  authentic 
mountain  and  contemporary  arts  and 
crafts  exhibits  and  sales.  Craftsmen  and 
artists  from  all  ov«  r  America  are  coming 
to  display  and  sell  their  products. 

Over  1,000  foreig  i  students  and  faculty 
members  from  18  \merican  universities 
will  be  special  guests  at  this  unique 
occasion. 

Last  year  over  10,000  spectators,  in- 
cluding a  6-man  television  crew  from 
the  British  Broadcasting  Co.  of  Lon- 
don, England,  who  will  be  back  this  year, 
attended  the  Sm  thville  Jamboree.  A 
larger  crowd  is  ex  lected  this  year.  Ten 
camping  groimds  have  been  provided 
near  the  public  square.  There  is  no 
charge  for  admissii  >n  to  the  show  or  any 
of  the  camping  gr(  iimds. 

Certainly  all  Arierica  is  welcome  to 
this  annual  4th  o  July  Jamboree  and 
Polk  Festival  celel  iration. 


CONGRESS  TAK^S  DECISIVE  AC- 
TION IN  CONTROLLING  GOVERN- 
MENT SPENDING 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF   PEN]  fSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  \une  25,  1974 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr 


Speaker,  last  week, 
I  introduced  into  t  le  Record  part  I  of  a 
three -part  series  <f  excerpts  from  the 
National  Journal  qonceming  H.R.  7130, 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act.  This  legislaticHi,  a  vital  proposal  to 
reassert  congressio4al  power  of  the  purse, 
has  now  been  appi  oved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  sex  t  to  the  President  for 
his  signature.  Hopi  fully,  following  final 
approval  of  this  leg  slation,  Congress  can 
begin  to  utilize  the 
uating  the  financia  needs  of  our  Nation, 
and  bring  coheren  :e  to  our  appropria- 
tions process. 

The  second  of  thfcse  excerpts  from  the 
National  Journal  fdllows: 
Congress  Takes  Dbcii  ive  Action  in  Control- 
ling   GOVEEN  HENT    SPENDING 


comp  'omlse 


House :    The 
House  on  the  membe:  ship 
mlttee  was  proposed 
cratic  Caucus  and 
ence  will  choose  23 
this  formula:   five 
from  Ways  and  Meaiis 
tlve  committees  and 
ocratlc  and  Republic 


reached  by  the 

of  its  budget  com- 

jy  Whitten.  The  Demo- 

tjie  Republican  Confer- 

members  according  to 

Appropriations,  five 

11  from  the  leglsla- 

(  ne  each  from  the  Dem- 

,n  leadershlD. 
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No  one  can  be  a  member  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  for  more  than  four  years 
In  any  10.  Whitten  said  he  Inserted  this  pro- 
vision to  allay  the  fjars  of  some  Members 
that  the  budget  comjnlttee  would  become  a 
"superduper  committse"  and  that  Its  chair- 
man would  become  a  "budget  czar." 

Senate:  The  Senatt  departed  even  further 
from  the  Joint  stud  7  committee's  recom- 
mendations. The  15  members  of  its  commit- 
tees will  be  chosen  1)y  the  party  caucuses, 
without  regard  to  otter  committee  member- 
ship. Beginning  in  lli77,  budget  committee 
members  must  belong  to  only  one  other 
major  committee,  aid  many  will  have  to 
resign  from  one  of  tl  elr  committees. 

"It  Is  not  intended  that  the  budget  com- 
mittee diminish  the  responsibilities  of  any 
other  committee,"  the»  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee  said  ^  Its  report  on  the  bill. 
It  added  that  the  budget  committee  will  al- 
low the  Appropriations  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  operate   more  effectively. 

An  effort  by  Sen.  (faylord  Nelson 
to  make  the  Senate  b 


D-WU., 
get  committee's  mem- 
bership rotating  was  [defeated  24-56  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Ervin  iaid:  "If  rotating  the 
members  of  the  committees  had  been  desir- 
able, it  would  have  been  done  sometime  be- 
tween 1789  and  the  present  date." 


Chairmen:     Neitheij 
makes  provisions  for 


version    of    the    bill 
Jhoosing  budget  com- 


mittee chairmen.  So  I  the  chairmen  will  be 
selected  by  the  majoflty  party,  presumably 


according  to  senlority| 
In  the  House  the  cl 


airmanship  will  rotate 


Just  as  the  membership  will.  In  the  Senate, 
staff  members  have  speculated  about  the  pos- 
sible budget  chairman. 

At  the  top  of  the  lit  Is  Sen.  John  O.  Pas- 
tore,  D-R.I.,  the  mostj  senior  Democrat  with- 
out a  committee  chafrmanship  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriattlons  Committee.  Also 
mentioned  is  Muskie,  one  of  the  most  senior 
Democrats  without  a  committee  chairman- 
ship among  those  \^ho  helped  write  the 
budget  reform  bill. 

BUDGE*  STAFF 


Both  the  House  ant 
on  the  Joint  study  coi 
tlon  that  the  new  bi 
a  Joint  staff. 

Makeup:  The  House 
Legislative  Budget  Ol 


the  Senate  expanded 
ilttee's  recommenda- 
idget  committees  have 

bill  would  establish  a 
Ice,  which  would  play  a 


limited  role  In  assisting  Congress  as  a  whole 
The  budget  committ^s  would  have  no  ad 
ditlonal  staff. 

The  Senate  bill  w( 
sional  Office  of  the 
Congress  on  a  basis 
the  General  AccountI 
budget  Office  would 
committees  and  Mei 
were  not  required  by 
The  two  budget  coi 
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dget  as  an  agency  of 
ewhat  comparable  to 
g  Office  (GAO).  The 
ist  all  congressional 
ers  when  Its  services 
he  budget  committees, 
ttees  would  have  their 
to  the  budget  office. 
The  staff  group  wording  for  the  conference 
committee  is  leaning  toward  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  budget  office,  although  possibly 
with  the  House  blUfs  title  of  Legislative 
Budget  Officer  Boiling  said  he  has  no  basic 
objection  to  the  Sense's  approach. 

Duties:  The  budget!  office  will  have  broad 
powers  to  obtain  budgetary  information  from 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch.  The  Senate 
budget  office  report  to 
on  the  economic  Im- 
l^vels  of  revenues  and 


bUl  provides  that  the 

Congress  each  spring 

pact  of  alternative 

spending  for  the  comihg  fiscal  year 


Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts 


bin  on  the  Senate  floo  r  to  provide  for  an  an- 
nual report  by  the  bidget  office  on  recom- 
mended national  goals  and  priorities.  Staff 
aides  for  the  conf ere  ice  committee  said  a 


watered -down  version 

ably  will  remain  in  the 

Staff  members  who 


ate  bUl  said  they  int)  nded  that  the  budget 
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of  this  provision  prob- 

bill. 

helped  draft  the  Sen- 


more  than  100,  com- 
However,  Muskie  said 
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be  hopes  the  budget  office  eventually  will  help 
Congress  conduct  OMB-style  review  of  in- 
dividual federal  programs. 

BUDGET    CTCXZ 

The  bill  finally  adopted  by  Congress  prob- 
ably win  establish  a  congressional  budget 
cycle  that  will  begin  every  November  and  end 
Just  before  or  even  after — the  new  fiscal  year 
begins  the  fonowing  Oct.  1. 

The  Senate's  budget  return  bill  spells  out 
a  much  more  precise  timetable  for  congres- 
sional action  on  budgetary  Items  than  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House.  The  House  puts 
deadlines  only  on  the  key  events  such  as  pas- 
sage of  the  first  and  second  budget  resolu- 
tions. The  Senate  adds  deadlines  on  actions 
by  committees  and  individual  houses. 

"It's  fine  to  have  a  statement  of  principles, 
but  the  key  is  a  timetable  that  wiU  make 
those  principles  work,"  Percy  explained  In  an 
Interview. 

Drafters  of  the  House  bill  feel  the  time- 
table in  the  Senate  bill  is  so  specific  that 
Congress  could  not  meet  it.  "The  Senate  ap- 
proach is  meat  and  potatoes  for  people  who 
want  to  make  Congress  look  silly,"  said  one 
House  staff  aide. 

Fiscal  year:  The  cvurent  July  1  date  for 
Che  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  was  adopted 
when  Congress  usually  accomplished  all  its 
work  in  the  first  six  months  of  each  year.  But 
in  recent  years  Congress  has  passed  most  of 
its  appropriations  bills  months  after  the  new 
fiscal  year  has  begun. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  considered 
three  new  dates  for  the  beginning  of  the  fis- 
cal year:  Aug.  1,  Oct.  1,  and  Jan.  1.  It  dis- 
carded August  because  it  offered  only  one 
additional  month,  and  it  feared  that  the 
budget-making  process  would  get  caught  up 
in  national  elections  and  the  adjournment 
rush  If  Jan.  1  were  the  date. 

The  Senate,  adopting  a  recommendation  of 
its  Government  Operations  Committee,  also 
chose  Oct.  1  to  begin  the  fiscal  year.  It  de- 
cided that  a  Jan.  1  date  would  guarantee  that 
Congress  would  be  In  session  untU  Christmas 
every  year. 

Current  services:  The  Senate  bill  requires 
the  President  to  submit  a  "current  services 
budget,"  detaiUng  the  cost  of  aU  current  pro- 
grams if  they  were  continued  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  by  Nov.  10.  Percy  said  the  current 
services  budget  would  allow  congressional 
staff  to  beg;in  planning  the  next  budget 
while  Members  were  away  for  the  fall  elec- 
tion campaign  and  Christmas  recess. 

House  Members  have  expressed  no  serious 
opposition  to  this  provision,  and  It  Is  likely 
to  be  in  the  final  bill. 

President's  budget :  The  House  bill  requires 
the  President  to  continue  to  submit  his 
budget  message  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year 
during  the  first  15  days  of  each  session  of 
Congress.  The  Senate  bill  gives  the  President 
until  Feb.   15. 

The  Senate  version  is  a  concession  to  OMB 
Director  Roy  L.  Ash,  who  told  the  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee  that  March  15 
would  be  the  earliest  date  that  would  aUow 
OMB  to  use  final  data  from  the  previous 
fiscal  year  if  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  Sept.  30. 

However,  the  House  version  is  likely  to  pre- 
vail. Conference  committee  staff  aides  said 
Congress  wiU  need  all  the  time  It  can  get 
after  the  President  submits  his  budget  to  im- 
plement its  new  budget  making  procedures. 

Committee  reports:  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  provide  for  the  budget  commit- 
tees to  receive  reports  early  each  year  from 
appropriations,  tax  and  legislative  commit- 
tees. The  reports  are  to  contain  Information 
pertinent  to  the  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

The  House  bill  calls  for  these  reports  to  be 
transmitted  by  March  1 :  the  date  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill  is  April  1.  The  outcome  will  depend 
on  the  determination  of  other  key  dates  in 
the  budget  cycle. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

First  resolution:  The  radical  change  in  the 
new  congressional  budget  process  is  the  re- 
quirement that  Congress  each  spring  pass  a 
concurrent  resolution — not  requiring  Pres- 
idential signature — that  spells  out  Congress' 
spending  and  revenue  targets  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  The  budget  resolution  is  to 
originate   in  each   budget   committee. 

Contents — As  provided  for  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills,  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution will  contain: 

Appropriate  levels  of  total  outlays  and 
budget  authority  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

These  totals  broken  down  by  the  budget's 
14  major  functional  areas,  (national  defense, 
health,  etc.); 

Estimated  revenue; 

The  recommended  budget  surplus  or 
deficit. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provides  that  the 
budget  committee  reports  accompanying  the 
resolution  break  down  the  spending  totals 
among  the  legislative  committee  and  appro- 
priations subcommittees  that  have  the  power 
to  recommend  outlays  and  budget  authority 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  assist  an  annual  debate 
on  national  priorities.  The  House,  at  BoUtog's 
urging,  rejected  this  approach  because  It 
feared  Congress  would  get  bogged  down  in 
debates  over  individual  programs  before  the 
Appropriations  Committees  bad  a  chance  to 
hold  their  hearings. 

A  possible  compromise  under  discussion  by 
House  and  Senate  staff  would  leave  the  com- 
mittee-by-committee spending  totals  out  of 
the  budget  committee  reports  on  the  resolu- 
tion, but  Include  them  with  the  conference 
committee  report. 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  If  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion becomes  deadlocked,  it  should  split  Its 
differences  arithmetically.  This  provision  may 
or  may  not  survive  In  the  final  budget  re- 
form bin. 

Timing — ^The  House  bill  requires  that  Con- 
gress pass  the  first  budget  resolution  by  May 
1;  the  Senate  bill  gives  Congress  untU  June  1. 

The  Senate  provided  the  later  date  so  that 
Congress  would  have  a  better  idea  of  its  bud- 
getary requirements  for  the  coming  year.  The 
House  went  with  the  earlier  date  to  aUow 
more  time  for  the  subsequent  appropriations 
process. 

The  likely  compromise  would  require  pas- 
sage of  the  first  budget  resolution  by  May  15. 

Authorization  biUs:  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  budget  reform  bill 
recognize  that  late  passage  of  authorizing 
legislation  is  one  reason  that  Congress  usual- 
ly passes  appropriations  biUs  after  the  fiscal 
year  begins. 

The  House  placed  a  March  31  deadline  on 
the  enactment  of  all  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  with  a  waiver  for 
individual  biUs  If  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  House.  The  Rules  Committee  said  this 
date  was  a  compromise  between  recommen- 
dations ranging  from  Dec.  31  to  June  30. 

Rep.  F.  Edward  Hubert,  D-La.,  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  is  traditionally  late  with  its  annual 
authorizing  bUl,  tried  on  the  House  floor  to 
change  the  date  to  June  30.  He  was  rejected 
by  106-300. 

The  Senate  decided  that  the  March  31 
deadline  would  be  unworkable,  especially  in 
the  first  year  of  a  Congress,  when  committees 
often  are  not  organized  until  March.  The 
Senate  bill  requires  only  that  the  legislative 
committees  report  their  authorizing  bills  by 
May  15,  with  a  waiver  similar  to  the  one  In 
the  House  bUl. 

This  could  be  a  difficult  Issue  for  the  con- 
ference committee.  But  Muskie  said  he  feels 
the  conferees  will  find  a  solution  because 
the  issue  Is  pragmatic,  not  philosophical. 

Spending  bills:  Both  bills  forbid  either 
chamber  to  consider  appropriations  bills  or 
other  spending  bills  on  the  floor  until  pass- 
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age  of  the  first  budget  resolution.  But  be- 
cause the  targets  in  the  first  resolution  are 
not  binding,  spending  bills  may  exceed  these 
targets. 

The  House  blU  prohibits  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  from  reporting  any 
bills  to  the  floor  until  it  has  marked  up  all 
13  of  its  annual  bills.  This  requirement, 
which  wUI  remain  in  the  final  blU  because 
it  applies  only  to  House  procedures,  could 
cause  a  logjam  if  any  of  the  Appropriations 
subcommittee  is  late. 

The  House  bill  puts  a  deadline  of  Aug.  1 
on  completion  of  congressional  action  on 
spending  bills.  The  Senate  bill's  deadline  on 
enactment  of  spending  bills  Is  Aug.  7  or 
five  days  before  the  August  recess. 

The  Senate  would  send  all  spending  bills  to 
the  President  for  signature,  although  Con- 
gress could  vote  later  to  rescind  some  out- 
lays and  budget  authority  already  enacted 
The  House  would  send  only  those  bills  that 
fell  within  the  targets  of  the  first  budget 
resolution;  other  bills  would  be  held  for 
possible  later  cuts. 

The  conference  committee  staff  is  leaning 
toward  the  Senate  approach.  The  House 
version  is  a  remnant  of  the  Joint  study  com- 
mittee's recommendations,  and  Ullman  said 
he  would  keep  fighting  for  it  because  11 
strengthens  the  first  budget  resolution.  But 
Ullman  is  not  a  conferee. 

Backdoor  spending:  Legislative  commit 
tees  in  Congress  have  found  ways  to  require 
that  money  be  spent  without  the  permission 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees.  These  aw 
the  so-called  "backdoor"  spending  blUs. 

One  form  is  borrowing  authority,  such  as 
the  student  loan  guarantee  program,  whict 
permits  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  to  back 
up  private  loans.  Another  is  contract  au 
thority;  the  government  is  allowed  to  entei 
into  contracts  to  buUd  public  housing  and 
provide  other  services.  A  third  Is  the  entitle^ 
ment,  which  guarantees  federal  aid  to  sucl 
groups  as  veterans  and  welfare  recipients 

From  fiscal  1969  through  1973.  while  ap- 
proprlations  bills  cut  Presidential  budge' 
requests  by  $30  billion,  backdoor  spendinf ; 
bills  Increased  the  budget  by  $30  blUion, 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  thu 
budget  reform  seek  to  close  the  back  door  U  < 
the   legislative   committees. 

Both  bUls  require  that  new  legislatloi. 
providing  contract  and  borrowing  authoriti  ■ 
be  effective  only  to  the  extent  that  mone;  ■ 
is  set  aside  in  subsequent  appropriation  i 
bills. 

The  House  blU  applies  the  same  provlsloii 
to  entitlements;  the  Senate  blU  requires  thai ; 
new  entitlements  approved  by  legislativr 
committees  be  referred  to  the  Appropriation; 
Committee  for  10  days  for  the  possible  adop'> 
tlon  of  limits  on  spending  authority.  Thd 
Senate  bill  also  makes  new  entitlement  prO' 
grams  effective  only  with  the  beginning  o: 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  conference  commit 
tee  staff  Is  leaning  toward  the  Senate  ver^ 
sion. 

Sen.  Abraham  Rlbicoff,  D-Conn.,  tried  oi , 
the  Senate  floor  to  weaken  the  entitlement , 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill.  But  Percy  salt 
Ribicoff's    amendment   would    create   a   bl| 
loophole  for  big  spenders,  and  the  amend 
ment  lost  31-55. 

Nevertheless,  both  the  House  and  Senato 
bUls  exclude  social  security  trust  funds  and 
other  trust  funds  that  are  at  least  90  pe  ■ 
cent  self -financing  from  backdoor  controls. 
The  Senate  bill  also  exempts  sin  extension  i 
of  general  revenue  sharing. 

Second  resolution :  Both  bUls  provide  Con 
gress  with  an  opportunity  In  September  t^ 
pass  a  second  budget  resolution,  reaffirmini; 
or  revising  the  figures  In  the  first  resolution . 
The  second  resolution  would  let  Congre&i 
take  into  account  changing  economic  condl 
tlons  and  congressional  action  on  indl  vidua . 
spending  blUs  since  passage  of  the  first  reso  > 
lutlon. 
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The  second  resolution,  could  direct  the 
Appropriations  Committees  to  report  legls- 
latlou  rescinding  spending  authority  In  ap- 
propriations bills  already  enacted.  It  could 
require  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  report  new  tax  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  provides  that 
the  second  resolution  could  require  legis- 
lative committees  to  make  reclsslons  in  their 
backdoor  spending  bills.  The  Senate  version 
Is  likely  to  prevail  in  conference. 

Reconciliation  bill:  According  to  the  Sen- 
ate version,  the  budget  committee  in  each 
chamber  wUl  fashion  a  single  "budget  rec- 
onciliation bill"  out  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  all  the  committees  called  upon  by 
the  sesond  budget  resolution  to  make 
changes  in  legislation  affecting  the  budget. 

The  Senate  bill  puts  a  Sept.  25  deadline  on 
completion  of  congressional  action  on  the 
reconciliation  bill;  the  House  bill  has  no 
deadline.  Both  bills  forbid  Congress  to  ad- 
Joiun  \uitll  it  has  adopted  a  reconciliation 
biU. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  considered 
a  provision  that  would  make  all  spending 
bills  ineffective  until  they  were  triggered  by 
passage  of  the  reconciliation  bill.  They  re- 
jected such  a  provision  as  an  unnecessary 
complication  of  a  new  process  that  will  be 
complicated  enough  without  It,  although  the 
Senate  bill  allows  Congress  to  approve  a 
triggering  provision  in  its  first  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Further  resolutions:  At  any  time  after 
passage  of  the  second  budget  resolution  and 
the  reconciliation  bill.  Congress  may  revise 
the  budget  further.  But  first  it  must  pass 
a  new  budget  resolution  revising  the  figures 
in  the  previoiia  one. 

OUTLOOK 

There  Is  no  real  doubt  that  Congress  will 
pass  budget  reform  legislation.  The  big  ques- 
tion now  is  how  It  will  work — if  It  works  at 
all. 

Style :  The  new  procedures  are  sure  to  have 
profound  effects  on  how  Congress  operates. 

Members  will  be  confronted  every  spring 
and  fall  with  questions  of  how  much  money 
the  federal  government  should  spend  and 
wnether  it  should  operate  at  a  surplus  or  a 
deficit.  Legislative  committees  will  have  to 
report  their  authorizing  legislation  earlier 
than  ever  before,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  will  have  to  finish  work  on  their 
spending  bills  earlier  than  ever  before. 

"Most  Senators  don't  appreciate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  senatorial  styles  are  going  to 
be  changed  as  a  result  of  this  blU,"  said 
Muskle. 

Reconciliation:  What  will  Congress  do  in 
the  fall  if  its  spending  exceeds  the  targets 
it  set  for  Itself  in  the  spring?  WUl  it  lift  the 
targets  and  increase  the  deficit?  Or  will  It 
reverse  earlier  decisions  to  spend  money? 

These  are  questions  that  most  Members 
are  not  prepared  to  answer.  Muskle  said  the 
answers  will  depend  on  many  unknown  fac- 
tors: the  nature  of  the  Issues,  the  state  of 
the  economy,  the  stance  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

"I  consider  this  the  beginning  of  an  ex- 
periment," said  Boiling.  "The  members  of  the 
budget  committees  are  going  to  be  plowing 
new  ground  and  I  Just  don't  know  how  it  will 
turn  out." 

Missed  deadlines:  Hardly  anyoiie  expects 
Congress  to  meet  all  the  deadlines  it  will  set 
for  Itself  in  the  budget  reform  bill. 

Muskle  said  it  will  be  no  calamity  to  miss 
the  Oct.  1  deadline  for  wrapping  up  the  con- 
gressional budget  making  process.  Congress 
does  not  now  complete  action  on  the  budget 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
July  1,  and  the  government  lUnps  along  on 
continuing  resolutions  that  provide  authority 
to  keep  spending  money. 

"No  matter  what  happens,  it's  got  to  be 
an  Improvement,"  said  one  House  staff  aide. 
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ScoBss  Drop  in  Tests 


(By  Joh  1  Mathews) 


and  skills  of  American 
md  17  are  declining  on 
the  average,  accordli  g  to  preliminary  results 
of  a  nationwide  sam;  >le  of  about  100,000  stu- 
;hree-year  interval. 

The  decline  raises  the  prospect  that  Inten- 
sive efforts  during  tie  1960s  to  improve  sci- 
ence teaching  in  thf  schools — a  direct  reac> 
tlon  to  the  1957  Sovit  Sputnik  launch — may 
be  faltering  this  de<xtde. 

While  the  drop  oivy  amounts  to  less  than 
two  percentage  poiijts  between  the  1969-70 
and  1972-73  school  ^ars  when  the  tests  were 
given,  it  Is  considered  significant  and  more 
than  just  a  statlstlOal  quirk. 

The  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress,  a  federally  funded  project  of  the 
Education  Commissibn  of  the  States,  released 
the  preliminary  science  results  today  at  a 
Miami  meeting.  Sitiie  1969,  the  assessment 
has  completed  tests]  of  young  Americans  in 
science,  reading,  writing,  music,  citizenship, 
social  studies  and  literature.  Over  the  next 
two  years,  results  jsTlll  also  be  Issued  for 
mathematics,  art  add  for  a  career  survey. 

Although  some  of  the  subject  areas  have 
had  two  rounds  of  ^ests,  science  Is  the  first 
with  results  compaikng  tests  over  a  span  of 
time.  The  pair  of  t(  sts  are  comparable,  but 


not  exactly  similar,  1  i  order  to  avoid  cheat- 
ing. 


Overall,    the    new 
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science    results    show 


declines  in  Just  about  every  knowledge  and 
skill  area  tested.  Sone  questions  were  re- 
peated in  the  second  1  est  with  the  result  that 
student  performance  dropped  on  two-thirds 
of  the  repeated  ques;lons  and  rose  on  only 
one-third. 

Results  of  the  seven  tests  completed  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  show  a  composite  pic- 
tiwe  on  student  pejformance  which  most 
teachers  have  generiUy  suspected  without 
firm  evidence. 

The  results  demons  fcrate  that  children  who 
come  from  the  Northc  ast,  live  in  the  suburbs, 
who  have  better  edijcated  parents  and  are 
white  do  better  on  the  tests  than  children 
from  other  regions  or  those  who  live  in  rural 
areas  or  inner  cities,  or  who  have  leu 
educated  parents  an<i  are  black. 

Family  wealth  and]  parent  education  have 
a  greater  positive  effett  on  student  perform- 
ance on  the  tests  ttian  race  or  the  geo- 
graphic region  wherf  a  child  resides.  Race 
results  show  that  beii  ig  white  does  not  guar- 
antee significantly  bitter  performance,  but 
that  being  black — w  lich  often  also  means 
being  poor  and  from  i  less  educated  family — 
results  in  lower  test  aerformance. 

Over  the  seven  t(sts,  17-year-old  black 
children  perform  froia  nearly  20  percentage 
points  below  the  nati  inal  average  in  writing 
and  16.4  points  below  in  reading  to  6.7  points 
in  music. 

In  reading,  a  17- rear-old — regardless  of 
race — whose  parents  1  ave  had  no  high  school 
education  performs  i:  .1  points  below  the  na- 
tional average,  whiln  a  17-year-old  whose 
parents  have  gone  to  college  rates  6.6  points 
above  the  national  standard. 

Students  from  weal  :hler  suburban  families 
also  significantly  outd  istance  rural  and  Inner 
city  17-year-olds.  In  reading,  the  typical 
suburban  17-year-ol<l  performs  5.6  points 
above  the  national  a  rerage.  The  rural  child 
Is  2.6  points  below  and  the  inner-city  child 
7.7  points  under  the  latlonal  scale. 

The  dramatic  gaps  1  n  performance  between 
children  based  on  rai«,  economic  level,  and 
family  education  also  hold  true  for  9  and  13- 
year-olds  tested  In  all  seven  subject  matter 
areas. 

Geographic  regions  shows  the  Northeast 
slightly  ahead  of  th(  Central  and  Western 
regions  of  the  nation,  while  the  Southeast 
is  significantly  lower  dian  the  national  aver- 
age and  the  other  se<tlons. 


ANTHONY  M. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF  ne\^  jebset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mrl  Speaker,  on  Simday, 
June  23,  1974,  I  took  part  in  the  dedica- 
tion Of  the  expanded  John  F.  Kennedy 
Medical  Center  in  Edison,  N.J.  Besides 
praising  the  contributions  and  efforts  of 
many  persons  and  organizations,  I  com- 
mended the  super^  leadership  of  An- 
thony M.  Yelencsits,  chairman  of  the 
center's  board  of  tihistees. 

I  have  inserted  jthe  remarks  I  made 
at  that  expansion  ceremony,  so  I  can 
send  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record 
containing  the  speech  to  Anthony  M. 
Yelencsics,  a  distinguished  health  leader 
and  a  cherished  friend.  The  remarks 
follow: 
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REMARKS  BT  CONGRESSMAN  EdWAED  J.  PATTEN 

ON  Dedication  op  Expanded  John  F.  Ken- 
NEDT  Medicai.  Center,  Edison,  NJ.,  on 
Sunday,  June  23 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  notable  achieve- 
ment we  are  celebrating  today — expanding  a 
j05-bed  medical  institution  to  a  415-bed  com- 
plex—was made  possible  by  the  abilities  and 
contributions  of  many  people.  They  deserve 
the  thanks  of  not  only  the  400  patients  who 
eater  this  center  every  month,  but  the  grati- 
tude of  thousands  more  who  will  use  its 
efficient  and  modem  facilities  in  the  future 
to  enjoy  what  Emerson  called,  "The  First 
Wealth,"  which  is,  of  course,  good  health. 

I  believe,  however,  that  of  all  the  many 
wonderful  individuals  and  groups  who  helped 
convert  this  expansion  dream  to  reality,  one 
person — perhaps  more  than  any  other — de- 
ser.'es  a  special  kind  of  appreciation  for  bis 
deep  interest,  for  his  rare  devotion,  and  for 
his  truly  great  leadership:  The  chairman  of 
the  center's  board  of  trustees — ^Anthony  M. 
Telencslcs. 

Tony  Yelencsics'  disting^uished  life  can  be 
described  in  four  beautiful  words:  He  cares 
about  people.  Whether  he  was  mayor  of  Edi- 
son township  during  Its  most  dynamic  period 
of  growth,  whether  he  was  active  in  civic 
affairs  in  positions  of  major  responsibility 
or  whether  he  provided  the  vigorous  leader- 
ship that  has  helped  make  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Medical  Center  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  respected  in  the  east,  Tony  was  there 
to  help — and  to  lead.  He  is  more  than  a  popu- 
lar leader  and  lover  of  mankind.  Tony  also 
has  what  Aristotle  called,  "excellence  of 
character." 

However,  as  we  observe  the  dedication  of 
this  $13  million  expansion  project,  I  hope  we 
wHl  remember  all  of  the  persons  who  made 
their  contribution,  regardless  of  whether  it 
was  in  finance,  service,  or  in  leadership. 
They  all  helped  make  this  unforgettable  day 
possible — and  I  salute  them. 

This  medical  center,  which  not  only  ad- 
vocates, but  practices,  medical  care  that  is 
efficient  and  compassionate,  was  named  after 
a  President  millions  of  Americans  will  al- 
ways admire,  even  cherish.  During  his  brief, 
but  memorable  life,  John  F.  Kennedy  ex- 
pressed many  beautiful  thoughts — and  one 
of  those  that  came  from  that  highly  culti- 
vated mind  was  written  on  February  7th, 
1963,  in  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  the 
Importance  of  improving  the  Nation's  health. 
In  that  urgent  message.  President  Kennedy 
expressed  one  of  the  Nation's  most  critical 
needs : 

"Oood  health  for  aU  ow  people  is  a  con- 
tinuing goal.  In  a  society  where  every  human 
life  is  precious,  we  can  aspire  to  no  less. 
Healthy  people  build  a  stronger  nation,  and 
make  a  maximum  contribution  to  Its  growth 
and  development,"  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared. 

Appealing  to  the  Imperative  need  of  work- 
ing together,  the  President  with  the  promise 
ol  greatness  reminded  us  that — "This  na- 
tional need  calls  for  an  effort  which  involves 
individuals  and  families.  States  and  comm\i- 
nitles,  professional  and  voluntary  groups,  In 
every  part  of  the  country."  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, even  though  over  11  years  have 
passed,  for  some  reason,  I  remember  the  day 
that  message  was  sent  to  Capitol  HiU  by  the 
late  President.  Even  though  he  is  physically 
no  longer  with  us,  I  always  feel  inspired  and 
refreshed  by  Just  thinking  of  him — what  he 
tried  to  do,  what  he  represented,  and  for 
what  he  would  have  achieved  If  he  lived. 

The  dedication  of  the  expanded  John  P. 
Kennedy  Medical  Center  is  an  example  of 
what  can  be  achieved  with  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration cited  by  President  Kennedy  in  the 
past  and  now  practiced  by  another  great 
health  leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  Ted  Keiuiedy.  He's 
leading  the  light  in  Congress  for  national 
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health  Insurance  along  with  Rep.  Wilbur 
Mills  and  Rep.  Paul  Rogers  and  I  support 
their  strong  efforts  as  we  seek  a  solution  to 
one  of  our  most  serious  domestic  problems — 
the  health  field. 

For  despite  our  growing  emphasis  on  the 
Importance  of  providing  better  and  more 
economical  health  care,  America,  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  ranks  poorly 
with  less  resourceful  countries  in  effective 
health  care.  Although  the  quality  of  health 
care  Is  not  easy  to  measure,  we  know  this: 
America  ranks  first  among  industrial  nations 
In  what  Is  spent  for  health,  but  continues  to 
trail  in  effective  health  care.  The  anomaly 
has  aroused  deep  concern  In  Congress — and 
I  share  that  concern. 

The  United  States,  for  example,  ranks  23rd 
in  male  life  expectancy,  which  is  incredible 
to  me.  Female  life  expectancy  is  also  poor, 
ranking  10th,  and  our  Infant  mortality  rating 
is  higher  than  In  13  other  countries.  Some- 
thing has  to  be  done  to  improve  these  dis- 
graceful ratings.  America  should  be  preemi- 
nent in  health  and  I  firmly  believe  that  na- 
tional health  insurance  offers  our  best  hope 
for  achieving  that  preeminence. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I'm  very  happy — 
and  proud — to  participate  In  this  ceremony, 
because  I  know  that  this  expanded  center 
will  help  provide  "good  health  for  all  our 
people"  in  the  Middlesex  County  area — the 
kind  of  health  envisioned  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

This  has  been  the  policy  of  this  outstand- 
ing medical  facility  since  it  opened  Its 
doors — and  Its  heart — to  people  in  need  of 
medical  help  In  August,  1967.  And  I  know 
that  with  your  continued  assistance  and 
leadership,  that  policy  will  continue  in  the 
challenging,  but  bright  and  promising  years 
ahead. 

Now,  from  time  to  time,  we  hear  the  charge 
that  there  is  a  surplus  of  bed  space  in  some 
hospitals — and  that  may  be  true  in  some 
cases.  But  I  think  that  those  who  make  that 
charge  should  consider  the  growth  factor  for 
the  future — and  the  Middlesex  County  area 
is  one  of  the  most  rapidly-growing  in  the 
east.  This  naturally  means  that  as  the  popu- 
lation increases,  the  need  for  hospital  beds 
increases. 

Listen  to  these  figures  and  you  will  be 
proud  of  Middlesex  County's  future: 

In  population,  we  had  584,000  persons  in 
1970.  By  1980,  Middlesex  County  will  have 
about  709,000  people — an  Increase  of  125,000 ! 
And  by  1990,  our  population  wUl  probably 
'reach  841,000 — an  increase  of  44%  since  1970. 
In  another  important  area.  Jobs,  there  wlU 
also  be  tremendous  growth :  The  1970  census 
showed  there  were  over  236,000  Jobs — and 
that  by  1990,  there  will  be  363,000 — an  In- 
crease of  almost  54% ! 

I  think  that's  wonderful.  We've  had  a  fine 
past  and  present  and  I  know  that  we're  also 
going  to  enjoy  a  great  future.  And  one  of  the 
reasons  I  have  faith  in  the  futvire  Is  because 
of  people  like  you.  In  my  lifetime,  many 
persons  have  dreamed  about  building  a  hos- 
pital, but  very,  very  few  have  succeeded,  be- 
cause there  are  many  problems.  But  because 
of  persons  like  Tony  Yelencsics  and  you  peo- 
ple, that  dream  has  become  an  achievement. 
You've  given  your  time,  your  minds,  your 
hearts,  perhaps  even  part  of  your  souls — and 
I  love  you  for  that — and  so  do  many  others 
who  have  visited  your  marvelous  medical 
center,  which  will  continue  to  grow  with  the 
years. 
I  want  to  give  you  this  assurance  as  I  close : 
As  a  Member  of  the  Hoiise  Health  and  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  I'm 
going  to  continue  to  work — and  fight — for 
increased  appropriations  so  we  can  do  the 
work  that  is  vital  in  the  most  important  field 
of  all.  We  have  to  do  more  In  the  battles 
against  cancer,  heart  disease,  stroke,  and 
other  areas  that  affect  mlUlons  of  our  people. 
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I  also  promise  you  that  I  will  continue  to 
be  active  in  the  fight  to  restore  Federal  aid 
for  hospital  construction,  and  medical 
schools,  which  has  been  eliminated  by  this 
administration  in  Washington  that  says  so 
much  but  does  so  little.  I  want  to  see  the  fel- 
lowships and  grants  that  have  been  elimi- 
nated, restored.  There  is  so  much  more  to  do 
to  improve  the  health  of  our  people  and  you 
win  always  have  a  strong  and  active  sup- 
porter In  Ed  Patten.  Thank  you  very,  vtry 
much. 


MONSIGNOR  FLANAGAN  DAY 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OF  nxtNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  headlines  of  our  news  media  and  our 
newscasts  daily  tell  us  of  the  ills  and 
problems  of  our  society.  It  is  not  news  to 
talk  about  all  of  the  good  things  that 
are  happening  in  America  since  the  great 
majority  of  our  Nation  are  law-abiding, 
God-fearing,  and  responsible  citizens. 
Now  and  then,  however,  it  Is  necessary, 
proper,  and  appropriate  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  accomplish- 
ments of  some  of  our  outstanding 
citizens.  These  individuals  are  often 
little  known  and  little  heralded  outside 
of  their  own  communities. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mayor 
Nicholas  Blase  and  the  village  of  Nlles, 
HI.,  for  ofBcially  proclaiming  Sunday, 
June  30,  1974,  as  "Monsignor  Flanagan 
Day": 

Monsignor  Flanagan  Dat 

Monsignor  Flansigan  is  the  founding  pastor 
of  St.  John  Brebcuf  parish — a  Catholic  com- 
munity of  more  than  3,000  families.  Though 
remaining  in  residence,  he  is  retiring  as  pas- 
tor, effective  July  1. 

ORDAINED  IN  1 83  1 

Monsignor  John  Flanagan  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
by  His  Eminence  George  Cardinal  Mundeleln, 
April  11.  1931.  His  education  wtis  at  Epiphany 
school,  Qulgley  Prep  Seminary,  and  St.  Mary 
of  the  Lake  Seminary  in  Mimdelein. 

Before  his  appointment  to  NUes,  he  served 
as  associate  pastor  at  St.  William's,  Resurrec- 
tion, and  Ctur  Lady  of  Solace  parishes  in  Chi- 
cago, and  at  St.  Hugh's  parish  In  Lyons,  m. 

On  June  29,  1963,  His  Eminence  Samuel 
Cardinal  Strltch  appointed  Monsignor  Flan- 
agan to  form  a  new  parish  in  the  rapidly- 
expanding  Village  of  Nlles.  Here,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  families  and  some  vacant  property  on 
Harlem  avenue,  the  life  of  the  parish  began, 
with  St.  John  Brebeuf,  one  of  the  Jesuit 
North  American  martyrs,  as  its  patron. 

In  that  year,  1963,  Monsignor  Flanagan 
had  a  dream — a  dream  to  build  a  city  of  love. 
Now,  21  years  later  to  that  date,  that  dream 
is  being  realized.  He  is  spiritual  leader  of 
more  than  3,000  families.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  of  St.  John  Brebeuf  parish,  on  a  19- 
acre  quadangle  campus,  are  dominated  by 
the  church  building,  dedicated  In  1966. 

GROWN  TOGETHER 

Under  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Monsi- 
gnor Flanagan,  St.  John  Brebeuf  parish  and 
the  Village  of  Nlles  have  grown  together. 
With  a  school  of  enrollment  of  over  1100 
students  In  36  classrooms,  more  than  15,000 
Nlles  students  have  been  educated  in  St.  John 
Brebeuf  school.  The  parish's  most  famous 
event,  the  annual  festival,  attracts  some  6,000 
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members  of  the  community.  The  contribu- 
tion of  parishioners  to  the  NUes  Blood  Pro- 
gram Is  outstanding. 

Monslgnor  Flanagan  has  served  the  chxirch 
cmd  community  well. 


BEAN  COUNTING 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conventional  and  most  universally  ac- 
cepted method  of  describing  the  relative 
military  strengths  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  quantify  the 
various  military  weapons  systems  by 
program,  measure  the  defense  expendi- 
ture of  each,  and  then  assess  the  rela- 
tive military  balance  between  the  two. 
Sometimes  called  bean-counting,  this 
rather  useful  and  dynamic  process  re- 
sults in  an  equation  against  which  one 
can  apply  increases  or  decreases  in  mili- 
tary programs  or  expenditures  to  de- 
termine the  impact  on  the  military  bal- 
ance. 

The  major  flaw  in  this  system  is  the 
emphasis  on  quantity  of  weapons  sys- 
tems with  only  tangential  reference  to 
the  quality  of  the  systems.  Admittedly, 
any  measurement  of  qualitative  char- 
acteristics is  imperfect  at  best,  but  it  is 
critical  to  the  strategic  equation.  The 
utility  and  value  of  a  weapons  system  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  and 
level  of  research  and  development — 
R.  &  D. — a  nation  is  willing  to  expend, 
and  a  major  breakthrough  in  technology, 
which  would  significantly  increase  the 
quality  of  a  system,  is  critical  to  the  mili- 
tary balance.  This  fact  can  best  be  illus- 
trated by  our  recent  experience  with  the 
first  Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks — 
SALT— signed  in  May  1972. 

This  SALT  agreement,  concluded  and 
formalized  during  President  Nixon's  visit 
to  Moscow  in  May  of  1972,  gave  the  So- 
viet Union  a  quantitative  edge  over  the 
United  States  in  nuclear  deUvery  sys- 
tems. This  asymmetry  was  accepted  by 
the  United  States  because  our  qualita- 
tive lead  was  considered  sufficient  as  the 
necessary  hedge  against  the  quantita- 
tive advantage  given  to  the  Soviets.  The 
U.S.  edge  was  in  the  multiple  independ- 
ently targeted  reentry  vehicle — MIRV — 
which  we  were  placing  on  our  Minute- 
man  missiles.  We  accepted  the  niuneri- 
cal  asymmetry  in  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems because  of  our  qualitative  lead. 
What  we  did  not  know,  however,  was 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  near  comple- 
tion of  research  and  development  on 
MIRV  systems,  which  have  since  been 
tested  aboard  three  or  four  totally  new 
ICBM's.  This  "technological  surprise" 
made  our  first  SALT  agreement  less 
palatable,  and  the  negotiations  presently 
under  way  with  the  Soviet  Union,  refer- 
red to  as  SALT  n,  are  bogged  down  in 
that  qualitative  quagmire. 

The  specific  R.  &  D.  programs  which 
have  enabled  the  Soviet  Union  to  field 
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many  new  weapons  and  demonstrate  new 
technologies  are  piknown,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  clo$ed  Soviet  society;  but 
the  aggressive  modernization  program 
undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  im- 
pressive and  formidable.  In  the  past  year 
alone  the  Soviets  have  flight-tested  four 
new  ICBM's  an(  have  developed  their 
first  multiple  r(  entry  vehicle — MRV — 
launched  from  i .  submarine.  Three  of 
the  four  new  IC  BM's  have  been  tested 
with  the  MIRV,  ^  hich  requires  advanced 
computer  techno  ogy,  and  all  of  the  new 
ICBM's  tested  I  ave  demonstrated  im- 
proved accuracy.  Only  through  an  ag- 
gressive R.  &  D.  (  fifort  could  results  such 
as  these  have  be(  n  achieved.  The  uncer- 
tainties of  the  S)Viet  R.  &  D.  effort  are 
frightening.  For  example,  we  do  not 
know  the  degree  of  success  the  Soviets 
have  had  with  thje  development  of  lasers 
as  a  weapons  system,  with  new  radar 
technology,  new  surface-to-air  missiles, 
computer  systems,  or  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological war  are  technology.  The 
Soviet  R.  &  D.  jffort  is  roughly  twice 
that  of  the  Unitiid  States.  We  have  re- 
duced our  milita-y  R.  &  D.  program  by 
about  21  percenl" since  1968,  while  the 
Soviet's  R.  &  D.  affort  has  remained  vig- 
orous and  consta4t. 

While  the  present  defense  budget  be- 
fore the  Congress  proposes  several  stra- 
tegic R.  &  D.  programs,  designed  as 
hedges  against  th^  uncertainties  of  SALT 
n,  they  are  pijograms  working  with 
known  technology  and  not  pure  research 
designed  to  delveSnto  the  unknown.  This 
is  one  of  the  problems  with  our  system. 
As  the  budget  is  reduced  and  the  dollars 
get  tight,  we  teni  to  invest  more  of  our 
R.  &  D.  dollars  iiito  programs  in  which 
there  is  certaintyl  of  achievement,  rath- 
er than  in  areas  ^f  exploration. 

One  essential  e  lement  in  the  strategic 
equation  is  the  iivisible  level  of  Soviet 
R.  &  D.,  which  p(  ses  a  significant  threat 
to  our  national  siirvival.  We  can  ill  afford 
to  be  surprised  by  a  weapons  system  de- 
veloped by  the  Soviets  against  which  we 
have  no  defense,  This  could  be  a  real 
&  D.  efforts  continue 
3t  have  a  broad-based 
program  in  basic  re- 
ps across  the  scientific 
to  find  new  and  ad- 
vanced technology  to  insure  our  Nation's 
defense  remains  $econd  to  none. 


possibility  if  our ; 
to  slide.  We  mv 
continuing  R.  & 
search  which  ci 
spectrum  in  ord^ 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mi .  Speaker,  I  am  curious 
to  know,  of  com  se,  where  it  all  started, 
but  I  am  more  f  r  ghtened  to  know  where 
it  is  all  going  to  ^d. 

The  other  day  in  the  New  Republic  I 
saw  another  warming  of  the  newest  trend 
in  commodity  retaliation — the  Jamaican 
bauxite  squeeze : 


The  appKslntment 
chief  negotiator  for 
companies   In   theli 
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Now  TH  E  Jamaicans 


tlon,  headquarter© 
all  these  are  worry 

It  is  not  the  trui 
administration  ecoi 
radlc    actions    by 
countries  determlni 


of  Arthur  Goldberg  as 
the  American  aluminum 
running  dispute  with 
Jamaica — prime  source  of  their  bauxite- 
may  defuse  an  exphsive  Issue.  Justice  Gold- 
berg is  an  experienced  labor  negotiator  and 
a  long-time  acqualnitance  of  Jamaican  Prime 
Minister  Michael  ^anley,  who  previously 
headed  the  National  Workers  Umon.  which 
Includes  Jamaica's  dSOO  bauxite  workers.  The 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  US  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  will  be  a 
prestigious  advocata  whose  recommendations 
may  be  expected  ti  carry  weight  with  the 
powerful  aluminum^  interests  who  have  hired 
him.  ' 

The  simmering  [quarrel  with  Jamaica, 
which  has  just  announced  its  intention  to 
up  its  annual  "take"  from  approximately 
$25  million  to  around  $200  million— comes 
at  a  time  when  the  Nixon  administration  is 
still  highly  sensltlv^  to  anything  faintly  re- 
sembimg  another  "Economic  war."  The  Arab 
use  of  oil  as  a  weabon  during  and  after  last 
autumn's  Yom  Klmur  war,  and  especially 
its  sudden  shock  fefifect  on  a  complacent 
American  society,  lift  ripples  that  still  can 

be  perceived.  Recent — somewhat  confused 

efforts  by  seven  Latm  American  banana-pro- 
ducing countries  ti  levy  unilateral  export 
taxes  on  fruit  mainly  for  the  US  market; 
moves  by  the  worldjs  six  chief  mercury  pro- 
ducers to  organize  t«  hoard  output  and  boost 
prices;  formation  In  Conakry,  Guinea  In 
March  of  the  Interiiational  Bauxite  Associa- 
In  Kingston,  Jamaica- 
;  trends. 

"cartel"  that  concerns 
>mlsts  so  much  as  spo- 
:ss  developed  producer 
1,  in  some  cases  for  do- 
mestic political  poBularlty,  to  offset  rising 
prices  of  vital  Imparts  by  "soaking"  buyers 
of  their  products.  The  true  "cartel"  is  highly 
disciplined:  it  maldtalns  tight  control  over 
output;  it  keeps  reserve  stocks  on  hand;  It 
discourages  competition  from  rival  produc- 
ers; it  discourages  itp  customers  from  switch- 
ing to  substitutes;  it  keeps  prices  high.  The 
diamond  producers4— and  to  a  lesser  extent 
the  gold  and  platiqum  producers — are  true 
cartels.  But  the  cartel  implies  orderly  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  The  Arab-Inspired 
oU  "embargo"  was  iemporarlly  disruptive  of 
economies  in  the  US,  West  Europe  and  Japan 
but  essentially  It  was  disorderly.  Some  OPEC 
members  cut  back  production  (Saudi  Arabia, 
Libya);  others  expanded  to  reap  windfall 
profits  (Iran,  Iraq,  irigeria,  Indonesia  among 
others) ;  some  "embjargoed"  oil  shipments  to 
the  US;  others  winked  at  lucrative  violations. 
llie  Arab  example  has  served  to  stimulate 
some  of  the  less  sophisticated  raw  material 
producers  to  link  price  rises  for  their  exports 
to  price  rises  for  ihelr  vital  Imports.  The 
fledgling  banana  "iartel,"  for  Instance,  al- 
ready seems  to  be  inarching  off  In  different 
directions.  Costa  Rica,  the  bellwether,  plus 
Hondiu*as  and  Panama  have  imposed  a  one- 
dollar  tax  per  40-paund  crate  of  bananas  for 
the  US  msu-ket.  But  Ecuador,  now  waxing  rich 
on  new  oU  strikes,  1^  hesitant,  as  are  Colom- 
bia, Nicaragua  and  [Guatemala.  Pew  seem  to 
have  been  galvanized  by  the  defiant  threat 
of  Panama's  strong  jman,  Omar  Torrljos,  who 
boasts  that  If  the  Americans  refuse  to  buy 
bananas  at  the  hlgper  price  he  will  "throw 
the  bananas  Into  the  Panama  Canal." 

In  the  early  I950sl— 10  years  before  Jamaica 
won  its  Independedce  from  Great  Britain — 
the  American  alun^num  companies,  headed 
buying  bauxite  reserves 
1960's  Kaiser,  Alcoa,  Re- 


by  Reynolds,  began 
in  Jamaica.  By  the 


vere  and  Anaconda — ^plus  Canada's  Alcan— 
had  moved  In,  too.  Inexperienced  and  com- 
pliant, Jamaican  gcvernments  arranged  easy 
taxes  solely  on  "pniflts"  which,  because  the 
companies  owned  the  ore  and  were  merely 
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transferring  it  or  Its  second-stage,  alimolna 
power,  to  parent  companies  in  the  US  or 
Canada,  were  remarkably  light.  In  recent 
years  Jamaica  has  been  netting  about  $26 
million  yearly  for  16  million  ton^  worth  of 
bauxite  or  alvunlna  worth  on  the  US  market 
$176  million  to  $350  million.  One  ton  of 
bauxite  costs  about  $15  (it  Is  rising  to  $22 
shortly)  but  finished  aluminum  Ingot,  for 
example,  is  now  selling  at  more  than  $600 
per  ton. 

Two  years  ago  the  cost  of  living  In  Jamaica 
rose  five  percent,  last  year,  20  percent.  OU  im- 
ports— used  largely  for  processing  bauxite 
into  alumina — soared  from  $50  million  to 
$150  mUllon.  Wheat  Imported  for  the  vital 
US-Canadlan  tourist  trade  rose  from  $2.25 
a  bushel  18  months  ago  to  six  dollars  and 
now  Is  settling  at  around  three  dollars  to 
$3.50.  other  Imports  rose  accordingly. 

To  offset  price  rises  in  imports — over  which 
It  had  no  control — Prime  Minister  Manley's 
government  decided  to  raise  the  yield  from 
the  foreign  aluminum  companies  whose  ac- 
tivities it  could  control.  Last  year  Manley 
suggested  talks.  His  words  feU  on  deaf  ears. 
Ip  mid-March  this  year,  when  talks  finally 
Began  In  Kingston,  aluminum  negotiators 
were  slow  at  first  to  get  Manley's  message.  By 
mid-May  when  the  talks  deadlocked,  however, 
the  aluminum  giants  had  agreed  to  raise 
overall  payments  from  $25  mlUlon  to  $80  mU- 
llon— but  the  Jamaicans  refused  to  drop  be- 
low the  additional  $200  miUion  that  they  esti- 
mate they  win  have  to  pay  the  oil  and  other 
Industrial  producers  this  year  and  every  year 
as  far  as  anyone  can  se«. 

Manley  has  got  approval  of  Parliament 
(where  he  has  the  votes)  for  legislation  to: 
boost  aluminum  royalties  and  taxes  to  around 
$200  million;  link  these  payments  not  to 
"profits"  (which  turned  out — on  paper  at 
least — to  be  virtually  invisible)  but  to  the 
finished  aluminum  Ingot  prices  In  the  US; 
fix  minimum  yearly  production  at  14  million 
tons.  In  addition  he  Intends  to  win  a  "stake" 
or  equity  participation  for  Jamaica  in  each 
company,  whether  by  stock  transfers  or  the 
Issuance  of  new  stock.  "Jamaica  is  the  only 
bauxite  producer  in  the  world,"  said  one 
Jamaican  official  "that  doesn't  own  a  penny 
of  Its  own  chief  industry.  Bauxite  provides 
40  percent  of  otu-  foreign  earnings — twice 
what  we  can  earn  from  tourism." 

Like  so  many  sun-splashed,  palm-fringed 
tourist  meccas  In  the  Caribbean,  Jamaica  is 
a  tlnderbox.  Nearly  half  its  two  million  in- 
habitants are  14  or  younger.  Population  Is 
growing  at  three  to  four  percent  yearly  and 
every  year  sees  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  Jamming  into  a  labor  mar- 
ket with  virtually  no  chance  of  Jobs.  Crime — 
especially  teenaged  crime — is  rlstog  and  the 
Manley  government  has  responded  with 
tough  new  gun  laws  and  "gun  courts." 

Prom  the  US  viewpoint  an  open  break  with 
Jamaica  over  "money"  Issues  would  be  seri- 
ous. The  ripple  effect  would  be  grave  through- 
out an  already  sullen  Caribbean  where  Ja- 
maica's example  Is  closely  watched.  Talks  are 
due  to  resume  In  Kingston  soon  and  the  hope 
Is  that  Manley,  a  respected,  moderate  figure 
(and  the  son  of  Sh-  Norman  Manley,  a  pioneer 
of  Jamaican  Independence)  wUl  exert  his 
considerable  Influence  for  a  friendly  settle- 
ment. 

So  that  is  what  it  means  for  the  Jamai- 
cans and  the  Alcoans  and  the  Anacon- 
dians,  but  what  about  us  Americans' 
Read  on: 

Jamaica  Raises  Prices  on  Raw  Materials — 

Aluminum's  Going  To  Cost  More 

(By  Ed  Craig) 

New   York.— Prices   of    a   wide    range    of 

lousehold  Items  will  rise  as  a  result  of  a 

move  by  a  small  Caribbean  Island  to  boost  its 

Income. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pots  and  pans,  toasters,  ranges  and  range 
hoods,  screen  doors,  lawn  furniture — any- 
thing made  of  aluminum — ^presumably  will 
be  slapped  with  higher  price  tags  when  the 
Island  of  Jamaica  applies  higher  taxes  and 
royalties  on  the  bauxite  It  produces.  Bauxite 
is  a  major  component  in  the  production  of 
aluminum  ingot. 

Such  basic  economic  areas  as  home  build- 
ing, autos,  airlines  and  space  vehicles  also 
would  be  affected. 

FOREGONE   CONCLUSION 

A  bUl  Increasing  levies  eightfold — from  the 
present  $25  million  a  year  to  $200  million — 
already  has  passed  the  Jamaican  Parliament 
at  request  of  Prime  Minister  Michael  Manley. 
Its  approval  by  the  Senate  Is  said  to  be  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

While  spokesmen  for  aluminum  companies 
in  the  United  States  were  reluctant  to  esti- 
mate the  filtering  down  price  effect  on  every- 
day items,  the  consensus  was  that  it  would 
mean  an  Increase  to  two  to  three  cents  a 
pound  in  products  made  of  aluminum. 

Jamaica  ships  about  two-thirds  of  Its  an- 
nual production  of  bauxite — approximately 
13-mllllon  tons — to  six  U.S.  and  Canadian 
firms.  They  Include  Reynolds,  Kaiser,  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  (ALCOA),  Anaconda, 
Revere  Jamaica  Alvunlna  Ltd.,  and  Aluminum 
Co.  of  Canada   (ALCAN). 

KaXsei  has  estimated  its  Increased  costs 
would  Jump  $46  million  a  year.  Alcoa  and 
Anaconda  said  they  would  be  paying  an  ad- 
ditional $22.5  million  and  $12.5  million,  re- 
sp>ectlvely. 

"And  we  would  have  no  choice  but  to  pass 
on  these  hikes  to  the  consumer,"  a  spokes- 
man for  one  fabricating  firm  said. 

Using  the  yardstick  of  two  to  three  cents 
a  pound  more,  this  would  mean  that  a  two- 
pound  roll  of  aluminum  household  foil  would 
cost  another  four  to  six  cents  at  the  local 
supermarket. 

Aluminum  foil,  misnamed  "tinfoil,"  con- 
sists almost  totally  of  aluminum.  More  than 
200-mllllon  pounds  of  foil  is  used  every  year 
In  U.S.  homes.  Institutions  and  elsewhere. 

MORE  COSTLY 

The  worklngman.  sprawled  on  a  chaise 
lounge  In  his  backyard  with  a  beer  can 
tilted  to  his  lips,  would  find  the  experience 
more  costly. 

About  two  pounds  of  aluminum  goes  into 
a  24-can  case  of  beer  or  other  beverages.  The 
average  alvuninum  lawn  chair  weighs  about 
seven  or  eight  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  web- 
bing. 

Replacing  a  10-pound  screen  door  would 
mean  another  20  to  30  cents  added  to  Its  cost. 
A  set  of  aluminum  screens  weighing  a  total 
of  20  pounds  would  go  up  another  40  to  60 
cents. 

Covering  wood  and  frame  houses  with 
aluminum  siding  also  would  be  more  expen- 
sive, even  if  the  increase  would  seem  infini- 
tesimal compared  to  the  total  cost — which 
ranges  from  between  $2,000  and  $3,000. 

One  Industry  spokesman  estimated  that  It 
takes  about  200  pounds  of  aluminum  siding 
for  the  average  Cape  Cod  house.  Thus  its  cost 
would  rise  $4  to  $6. 

About  one  quarter  of  the  annual  alumi- 
num output  In  the  U.S.  goes  into  the  build- 
ing and  construction  industry — more  than  3 
billion  pounds.  Producers  of  autos,  trucks 
and  airplanes  use  more  than  2.2  billion 
pounds. 

The  average  standard  size  automobile  uses 
approximately  90  pounds  of  aluminum.  The 
added  cost  with  an  aluminum  price  Increase 
would  run  to  more  than  $2. 

An  aluminum  Industry  spokesman  said  the 
price  of  aluminum  by  the  time  It  reaches  the 
consumer  level  "is  affected  by  many  factors" 
and  that  to  assiune  the  added  cost  to  the 
consumer  would  be  a  matter  of  "a  few  cents 
a  pound"  is  "somewhat  simplistic." 
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"Chances  are  the  cost  at  the  consumer 
level  would  be  well  above  this  in  the  end." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Architectural  Alumi- 
num Manufacturers  Association  suggested 
that  a  10-pound  aluminum  screen  door 
"would  cost  what  the  traffic  would  bear. 

"The  housing  Industry  U  in  pretty  much 
of  a  slump  these  days,  but  even  so  screen 
door  dUtributors  woxUd  hardly  boost  theli 
prices  by  a  matter  of  a  few  pennies.  The  in- 
crease probably  would  be  at  least  15  per  cent 
of  the  current  price." 

As  to  whether  aluminum  producers  would 
look  elsewhere  than  Jamaica  for  their  baux- 
ite, the  Aliiminum  Association  in  New  York 
pointed  out  that  Australia  is  No.  1  In  the 
Industry.  But  shipping  costs  from  Australia 
range  up  to  $15  a  ton;  the  cost  of  shipping 
bauxite  from  Jamaica  comes  to  $3  to  $4  a 
ton. 

Probably  the  only  good  coming  out  ol 
it  all  will  be  the  mixed  blessing  of  less 
aluminum  cans  cluttering  the  environ- 
ment and  more  aluminum  workers  out  ol 
work.  And  what  kind  of  a  blessing  is 
that?  ^ 


CITIZEN  OP  THE  YEAR  AWARD 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr^ 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  my  pleasure  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
noteworthy  distinction  bestowed  upon  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Laurence  Cur- 
tin  of  Quincy,  Mass.  The  Citizen's  Asso- 
ciation of  Quincy  has  honored  Mr 
Curtin  with  the  "Citizen  of  the  Year" 
award.  As  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Jime  20  Quincy  Sim  explains,  Mr.  Curtin 
has  served  his  community  as  a  public 
spirited  citizen  for  over  50  years.  These 
long  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
community  through  various  organiza- 
tions and  civic  affairs  have  prompted 
the  Quincy  Citizens  Association  to  name 
their  annual  award  after  Mr.  Curtin.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Curtin  in 
being  the  first  recipient  of  this  award 
and  for  setting  such  a  high  example  for 
citizen  participation  in  public  affairs 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

The  Quincy  Citizens  Aasociatlon  recentlj 
presented  its  first  annual  "Citizen  of  the 
Year  Award"  to  the  man  whose  name  wUl  be 
perpetuated  by  the  award — Laurence  J 
Cxirtin. 

"Henceforth,"  stated  QCA  president  Pat 
DiStefano,  "the  award  wUl  be  known  as  the 
'Laurence  J.  Curtin  Citizen  of  the  Year 
Award'." 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  QCA  In  1967, 
Curtin  has  served  the  city  of  Quincy  foi 
more  than  fifty  years  in  various  church, 
civic  and  fraternal  organizations. 

When  he  graduated  from  Boston  CoUege  in 
1922  he  was  told  by  one  of  his  Jesuit  in- 
structors to  "go  out  into  the  community  and 
become  a  part  of  it."  And  that  is  exactly 
what  he  did. 

Curtin  was  a  teacher  for  four  years  before 
he  entered  politics.  In  his  first  attempt  at 
elective  office  he  was  defeated  for  Ward 
Three  CouncUlor,  but  he  came  back  two  years 
later  to  be  elected  Counclllor-at-large.  He 
served  In  that  position  for  six  years  and  as 
City  CouncU  President  for  two.  He  lost  in 
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bid  for  Mayor,  but  again,  two  years  later  was 
elected  Counclllor-at-large  where  he  aerved 
for  another  four  years.  He  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  Mayor  In  1841  and  then  In 
1957  when  Qulncy  returned  to  Plan  A  gov- 
ernment after  eight  years  under  Plan  B  (city 
manager) . 

Curtln  was  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the 
Plan  S  form  of  city  government  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Plan  A, 
he  was  eventually  successful  In  restoring 
the  strong  Mayor  type  of  government  to  the 
city.  Qulncy  has  operated  under  the  modi- 
fled  Plan  A  charter  for  the  last  17  years. 

"The  real  policy  of  Plan  E  was  to  borrow 
and  spend,"  Curtln  noted.  "The  city  debt 
almost  tripled  In  the  first  Ave  years  under 
the  plan,"  he  said. 

But  in  addition  to  the  costs,  he  voiced  op- 
position to  Plan  E  because  It  removed  the 
local  government  further  from  the  people. 
All  councillors  were  elected  at-lar^e  and  the 
city  manager  was  appointed  and  not  subject 
to  the  wUl  of  the  people.  The  "Mayor"  was 
elected  by  the  City  Council  and  his  func- 
tions were  mostly  ceremonial. 

Curtln  continued  this  philosophy  of  bring- 
ing government  closer  to  the  people  by  help- 
ing to  organize  the  QCA.  In  Its  statement  of 
purpose,  Curtln  wrote  that  the  QCA  was  es- 
tablished to  .  .  .  "stimulate  in  the  citizens 
of  Qulncy  an  active  Interest  In  governmental 
affairs,  to  increase  the  efSclency  of  popular 
government,  to  provide  a  forum  for  discus- 
sion of  local,  city-wide  and  other  govern- 
mental affairs,  and  to  provide  our  elected 
officials  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
on  public  affairs." 

In  short,  Curtln  wrote  that,  "not  only 
should  government  be  brought  closer  to  the 
people,  but  the  people  should  be  brought 
closer  to  the  government." 

Curtln  again  tried  to  Involve  citizen  par- 
ticipation when  the  city  was  recently  re- 
zoned.  He  served  as  presiding  chairman  of  the 
.Advisory  Committee  on  Proposed  New  Zoning 
at  its  public  hearings  In  1970,  and  worked 
with  community  leaders  from  across  the  city 
on  zoning  recommendations. 

Curtln  has  also  been  active  in  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  where  he  Is  an  honorary  life 
member.  He  Joined  Qulncy  Council  No.  96  in 
1926  and  was  named  Knight  of  the  Year  In 
1973.  He  Is  also  past  Grand  Knight,  former 
District  Deputy  and  holder  of  the  Meritori- 
ous Service  Award  for  1971-72. 

A  native  and  life-long  resident  of  South 
Qulncy,  Curtln  resides  on  Dale  Ave.  with  his 
wife  of  forty  years,  the  former  Margaret 
Brown.  He  has  two  sons,  Peter  Curtln  of 
Texas  and  Laurence  Curtln,  Jr.  of  Bralntree, 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

A  man  of  principle  and  a  man  with  a  phi- 
losophy of  government,  the  Curtln  Award  will 
be  presented  by  the  QCA  to  persons  who 
measure  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Its  first 
recipient — Laurence  J.  Curtin. 
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FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  WALSH 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IN  TBOS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  promise  I  made  several  weeks 
ago,  I  herewith  make  public  my  financial 
statement  for  inclusion  and  publication 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  25, 
1974: 

My  total  gross  income  for  1973  was 
$60,648.  The  adjusted  gross  Income  was 
$55,975  and  I  paid  a  total  State  and  Fed- 
eral income  tax  of  $12,480. 


The  income  Is  d<  rived 


gressional  salary, 
New  York  State 
ber  of  the  board 
bank,  interest  on 
mortgage  on  a 
The  State  pension 
membership  in  the 
tirement  system 
made  contributions 

I  serve  as  a 
directors  of  Maria 
Elmcrest  Children'; 
receive  no  fees. 

I  do  not  accept 
engagements. 

My  assets 
$54,000,   a   modest 
$5,000  car  and  a 

I    have    liabilities 
$12,000. 

The  full  details 
Clerk  of  the  Hous  s 
as  required  by  law 


from  my  con- 

]  ilus  income  from  a 

per  sion,  fees  as  a  mem- 

0  ■  trustees  of  a  local 

sa'  ings,  and  interest  on 

hon  e  I  formerly  owned. 

ii  based  on  36  years  of 

New  York  State  re- 

dtiring  which  time  I 

;o  the  fund. 

meniber  of  the  board  of 

Regina  College  and 

Center  for  which  I 


h(  noraria  for  speaking 


HON.  PHIL 


Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr 
ing  editorial  which 
Wall  Street  Joumul 
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includelreal  estate  valued  at 
savings   accoimt,   a 
station  wagon, 
of    approximately 


$2, 500 


h£  ve 


been  filed  with  the 
of  Representatives 


ENERGY  AND  Tl  E  ENVIRONMENT 


P  E.  RUPPE 


OF   Ml  CHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  J'me  25.  1974 


Speaker,  the  follow- 

appeared  in  today's 

is  a  commendable 


statement  on  the  responsible  manner  in 
which  the  House  Oommittee  on  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  acted  in  writ- 
ing H.R.  11500,  The  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamatic  n  Act  of  1974.  It  dem- 


onstrates  some   of 


presently  held  as  tc  the  contents  and  ef- 
fects of  this  legisla  iion.  I  direct  my  col- 


leagues attention 


to  this  article  and. 


especially,  the  sectl|on  dealing  with  "ap- 
proximate original 

Energy 

You  wouldn't  knod  it  from  all  the  ruckus, 
but  the  admlnlstrati  an  and  the  House  In- 


contour": 

iteE     Environment 


terlor  Committee  are 


the  misconceptions 


not  all  that  far  apart 


over  the  strip  mining  :ontrol  and  reclamation 
act  soon  scheduled  f<  r  debate  in  the  House. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  pi  blic  clamor,  to  be  stire, 
with  the  admlnlstra  <ion  claiming  and  the 
committee  majority  denying  that  provisions 
in  the  bill  could  redu  »  total  coal  production 
by  as  much  as  one  third.  But  essentially, 
both  sides  agree  tiat  federal  minimum 
standards  are  necessa  ty  to  balance  Important 
national  envlronmer  tal  and  energy  needs. 
Now  It  remains  for  tl  em  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails so  that  a  genuL  le  balance  is  preserved. 

Perhaps  the  major  drawback  of  the  House 
Interior  bill  is  that  it  tries  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people.  To  cite  Jua ;  one  example,  the  deci- 
sion to  earmark  the  millions  of  dollars  for 
research  and  training  In  mining  and  mineral 
extraction,  to  be  carr  led  out  by  private  firms 
and  at  one  public  doUege  or  university  In 
each  state,  appears  t©  have  been  dictated  as 
much  by  political  as  engineering  considera- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  overa  1  the  bill  strikes  us  as  a 
reasonable  attempt  »  reconcile  conflicting 
viewpoints,  partlculi  rly  since  some  of  its 
principal  sponsors  lecognlze  imperfections 
in  it  and  appear  wllll  ig  to  compromise.  Some 
members  say  private]  y  they  have  no  real  ob- 
jection to  extending  the  Interim  compliance 
section,  which  as  ixrttten  requires  mining 
companies  to  meet  e  ivlronmental  standards 
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almost  Immediately  curing  the  36-month 
transition  period.  Otl  er  members  are  in- 
clined to  agree  with  th  b  administration  that 
the  proposed  30  cent-pi  ir-ton  reclamation  fee 
may  be  too  high,  alth  jugh  they  Insist  that 
some  sort  of  fund  Is  necessary  to  reclaim 
abandoned  coal  mines  and  rehabUltate  the 
land  and  streams  dariaged  by  earlier  coal 
mining. 

But  the  House  projtosal  is  saddled  with 
misunderstanding  and  even  misinterpreta- 
tion. For  example.  Industry  critics  say  the 
requirement  that  mln<  d  land  be  restored  to 
its  approximate  original  contour  would  re- 
quire digging  "another  hole  nearby,  two  or 
three  times  as  large,  'Without  removing  the 
coal — ^and  thus  disturb  Ing  two  or  three  times 
as  much  land  in  the  name  of  protecting  the 
environment."  Industr  j  and  the  administra- 
tion also  insist  that  tlie  "approximate  orig- 
inal contour"  provision  precludes  more  de- 
sirable post-mining  land  uses.  But  the  bill 
specifically  exempts  suph  foolishness. 

Moreover,  it  speclfidally  permits  planned 
and  controlled  subsidence  (or  "longwall" 
mining).  This  means  that  fears  about  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  coal  b(  ilng  taken  out  of  pr»- 
ductlon,  in  the  belief  t  le  bill  wotdd  be  Inter- 
preted to  prohibit  orcerly  subsidence,  have 
no  real  basis  in  fact,  [n  any  event,  the  ad- 
ministration and  Inte-lor  Committee  basic- 
ally agree  on  this  issue,  so  all  that  remains 
Is  to  rewrite  the  provision  In  mutually  ac- 
ceptable language. 

Like  the  Senate  strip  mining  bill,  the  House 
Interior  version  will  linpose  changes  on  the 
coal  Industry.  Some  wl  1  be  merely  pro  forma, 
others  will  be  annoy  ng.  Still  others,  like 
the  approximate  origiial  contour  provision 
and  provisions  regulating  high  walls  and  spoil 
on  downslopes,  will  rec  ulre  major  changes  in 
coal  mining  procedure^.  Ultimately  they  will 
raise  costs  for  consumers. 

The  alternative  to  f  sderal  legislation  Is  to 
leave  standards  to  th«  states,  which  largely 
lack  the  means  to  en  orce  them  and  which 
generally  don't  requte  adequate  planning 
and  financing  of  rehs  bllltatlon.  But  a  fed- 
eral law  would  provile  a  legal  framework 
within  which  companl(  s  could  mine  coal  with 
a  clear  imderstandinj  of  just  what  is  and 
what  isn't  allowed.  Th  at  would  spare  the  in- 


dustry the  agony  of 


doubt  and  indecision, 


and  at  the  same  tlmt  it  would  express  the 
national  concern  abov  t  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment while  we  seaqch  for  solutions  to  the 
energy  shortage. 


UNITED  STATES  IS  KEEPING  ITS 
WORD 


OF  sotrrH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


have  not  yet  given 
Communist  victory 
For  years  we  have 


HON.  FLOVD  SPENCE 


CAROLINA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Jxme  25,  1974 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Jane 
Fondas  and  Tom  Ha  rdens  of  this  country 


ip  their  dream  of  a 
in  South  Vietnam, 
suspected  that  what 


they  meant  by  "pea<  e"  in  Indochina  was 
the  laying  down  of  tl  le  arms  of  one  side — 
the  side  of  our  allies — and  unified  rule 
from  Hanoi.  The  evidence  Is  accumulat- 
ing that  this  Is  wha^  these  people  had  in 
mind  all  along. 

The  syndicated  political  columnist,  Mr. 
Nick  Thimmesch,  recently  pointed  this 
out  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  6, 1974. 
This  experienced  commentator  noted 
that: 

James  R.  Schleslnget,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, was  right  when  he  said  the  U.8. 
Is  committed  to  seni  I  South  Vietnam  the 
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tools  for  self-protection  for  one  simple  rea- 
son: because  we  said  we  would.  The  same 
point  cotild  be  made  about  continued  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Israel — we  must  do  It,  be- 
cause we  promised  we  would. 

Mr.   Thimmesch   went   on   to   write 

that— 

The  efifort  to  cut  funds  for  South  Vietnam 
was  carefully  laid  out  last  October  by  the 
"Indochina  peace  campaign",  representing  15 
organizations,  and  spurred  by  Tom  Hayden, 
husband  of  Jane  Fonda.  Mr.  Hayden  had  al- 
ready met  in  Paris  with  officials  of  the  Viet 
Congs  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment, thus  suggesting  a  well-coordinated 
plan. 

Mr.  Thimmesch  continues: 

The  October  meeting,  ended  with  a  "united 
campaign  to  pressure  Congress,"  and  the 
view  that  "the  antiwar  movement  now  has 
the  objective  capacity  to  actually  force  an 
end  to  U.S.  aid  to  the  Thleu  government" 
and  to  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  of  our  col- 
leagues will  read  this  very  perceptive 
column  by  Nick  Thimmesch  and  I  Insert 
it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

U.S.  Should  Keep  Its  Word  To  Saigon 
(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 

Washington. — Of  the  lesser  priorities  in 
most  Americans'  thinking  these  days  Is  what 
happens  to  South  Vietnam.  Most  people  want 
to  forget  that  ordeal.  But  a  struggle  continues 
In  Congress  over  whether  the  United  States 
will  keep  its  word  and  help  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment remain  strong. 

James  R.  Schleslnger,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, was  right  when  he  said  the  U.S.  is 
committed  to  send  South  Vietnam  the  tools 
of  self-protection  for  one  simple  reason — be- 
cause we  said  we  would.  The  same  point  could 
be  made  about  continued  military  assistance 
to  Israel — we  must  do  it,  because  we  prom- 
ised we  would. 

Tet,  It  has  become  popular  among  some 
aspiring  politicians  in  this  town.  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.),  for  one,  to  Join 
the  pro-Hanoi  lobbying  group  agaiost  South 
Vietnam.  Their  line  is  that  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu's  government  Is  corrupt,  the  war 
and  the  kiUlng  go  on,  there  is  brutality  to- 
ward political  prisoners,  and  our  support 
costs  billions.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  should 
sharply  cut,  or  eliminate,  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Saigon. 

The  anti-Saigon  lobbyists  had  fair  success. 
The  Nixon  administration  asked  for  $1.6  bU- 
llon  in  mUitary  aid  to  South  Vietnam  for 
1975.  The  House  finally  okayed  $1.1  bUlion, 
and  the  Senate  wUl  soon  vote  on  a  $900-mll- 
lion  recommendation  by  its  Armed  Services 
Committee.  An  administration  request  for 
8775  million  economic  aid  in  1974  was 
trimmed  to  $650  million.  The  administration 
asks  for  8910  mUllon  in  1975. 

The  effort  to  cut  funds  for  South  Vietnam 
was  carefully  laid  out  last  October  by  the 
Indochina  peace  campaign,"  representing  15 
organizations,  and  spurred  by  Tom  Hayden 
husband  of  Jane  Fonda.  Mr.  Hayden  had  al- 
ready met  m  Paris  with  officials  of  the  Viet 
Cong's  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment, thus  suggesting  a  weU  coordinated 
plan. 

The  October  meeting  ended  with  a  "united 
campaign  to  pressure  Congress."  and  the  view 
that  'the  antiwar  movement  now  has  the  ob- 
je^lve  capacity  to  actually  force  an  end  to 
u  5.  aid  to  the  Thleu  government"  and  to 
Cambodia. 

A  "spring  offensive"  was  promised,  and  it 
came  in  March  with  an  anti-South  Vietnam 
meeting  in  a  House  office  buUdlng  conference 
room  arranged  for  by  Representative  Ronald 
V.  Dellums  (D.Calif.). 

Miss  Fonda  and  Mr.  Hayden  toured  the 
country,   api>earing  on  TV   and  radio  talk 
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shows,  and  giving  newspaper  Interviews  about 
the  bad  old  United  States  to  anyone  gullible 
enough  to  listen.  Their  rule  was  they  would 
not  aUow  guests  on  the  programs  to  challenge 
their  views.  Indeed,  they  even  appeared  on 
Martin  Agronsky's  Evening  Edition,  a  pub- 
lic broadcast  TV  program  from  Washington, 
holding  Mr.  Agronsky  to  their  no-challenge 
rule. 

The  reality  of  South  Vietnam  Is  that  Presi- 
dent Thleu,  while  not  a  democrat  by  Ameri- 
can standards,  is  about  as  good  as  any  ruler 
in  Indochina,  has  held  the  country  together, 
and  has  an  army  which  has  successfully  re- 
pulsed the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
forces. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  as  wanton  and 
ruthless  as  ever,  killing  village  leaders,  burn- 
ing homes  of  resettled  refugees  (Wonder  why 
Senator  Kennedy  never  speaks  of  that?) ,  and 
violating  the  Paris  agreements. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
responded  to  Senator  Kennedy's  challenges 
on  Indochina  with  a  short  letter  and  a  long 
statement,  and  was  expected  to  do  more  this 
week  before  Congress.  The  gist  of  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger's argument  is  that  the  U.S.  will  continue 
to  provide  "material  assistance  and  political 
encouragement"  to  the  Indochlnese  govern- 
ments so  that  they  can  determine  their  own 
futures. 

Dr.  Kissinger  noted  that  casualties  In  South 
Vietnam  have  been  substantlaUy  reduced 
since  the  1973  ceasefire,  but  that  "the  funda- 
mental problem  is  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  still  determined  to  seize  political  power 
in  the  South,  using  military  means  if  neces- 
sary .  .  .  (with)  continued  widespread  ter- 
rorism against  the  population." 


THE  STATUS  OP  SOVIET  JEWRY  AND 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  to- 
day the  President  will  embark  upon  a 
trip  to  Moscow,  ostensibly  to  further  the 
cause  of  detente  between  this  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  detente  is  being 
created  is  seriously  jeopardized  by  the  at- 
titude of  the  Soviet  Government  toward 
the  Jewish  minority  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and, 
In  particular,  by  the  Ill-conceived  moves 
taken  to  stifle  the  voices  of  legitimate 
dissent  in  the  Jewish  commimity  and  to 
deny  the  freedom  of  emigration  to  many 
Jewish  citizens. 

The  outrageous  action  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  arbitrarily  arresting  and  Im- 
prisoning some  50  persons  associated 
with  the  movement  to  provide  freedom 
for  Soviet  Jews  a  few  days  In  advance 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  visit  Is  a  blatant  violation 
of  basic  himian  rights  and  deserves  the 
strongest  possible  condemnation  by  our 
leaders.  Silence  on  this  pressing  Issue 
cannot  be  madntalned  and  a  meaningful 
detente  cannot  be  achieved  if  the  So- 
viets persist  In  these  untoward  acts  which 
defy  International  agreements  to  which 
both  of  our  coimtrles  are  parties. 

On  the  broader  Issue  of  freedom  of 
emigration  and  the  protection  of  the 
basic  rights  of  Soviet  Jews,  the  United 
States  must  make  Its  position  crystal 
clear  to  Secretary  Brezhnev  and  his  of- 
ficials. The  President's  journey  would  be 
a    most    appropriate    occasion    during 
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which  this  pressing  matter  could  be  fully 
aired  with  Soviet  leaders  with  a  view 
toward  securing  a  meaningful  commit- 
ment that  the  long-standing  campaign  of 
harrassment  and  intimidation  of  the  So- 
viet Jews  will  cease  and  that  thev  will  be 
guaranteed  the  right  to  travel  freely  and 
to  emigrate  to  other  lands  should  they 
so  desire. 

Yesterday,  39  of  our  colleagues  joined 
with  me  in  writing  to  the  President,  urg- 
ing him  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  status  of 
Soviet  Jews  with  Communist  Party  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  and  to  express  the  deep 
concern  of  this  country  over  the  problem 
of  the  Jews'  emigration  rights.  I  want 
to  thank  this  bipartisan  group  for  join- 
ing in  the  letter  to  the  President  and  I 
insert  it  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record : 

House  op  Repbesentattves, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  24,  1974 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  PaEsmENT:  As  you  are  about  to 
embark  on  your  Important  mission  to  the 
U.S.SJi.  we  respectfully  urge  that  you  raise 
with  Secretary  Brezhnev  and  other  Soviet 
leaders,  at  the  eartiest  possible  time,  the 
long-standing  and  very  troubling  issue  of  the 
status  of  Soviet  Jews.  We  are  cspeclaUy  anx- 
ious that  you  Impress  upon  the  Soviet 
officials  our  very  deep  concern,  and  that  of 
our  constituents,  over  the  various  forms  of 
repression  and  intimidation  of  Jewish  citi- 
zens by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  uncon- 
scionable campaign  by  that  government  to 
deny  the  freedom  of  movement  and  emigra- 
tion to  many  of  Its  citizens. 

We  understand  that  the  Soviet  Union 
claims  that  its  emigration  practices  are  solelv 
an  internal  affair.  It  must  be  clearly  noted 
however,  that  the  freedom  of  movement  and 
the  right  of  a  person  to  leave  anv  country 
is  universally  recognized  as  a  basic  human 
right  and  upheld  by  international  law,  in- 
cluding the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

While  some  Jewish  citizens  have  been  for- 
tunate In  receiving  official  permission  to 
leave,  the  Soviet  government  has  reduced 
emigration  by  almost  40  percent  this  vear 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  estimated 
to  be  some  135,000  Jews  who  are  awaiting 
permission  to  emigrate.  May  recorded  the 
lowest  monthly  emigration  figure  m  o\er 
two  and  a  half  years.  This  fact  certainly 
defies  the  Soviets'  claim  that  the  number 
of  applications  have  declined  and  that  most 
of  those  applying  for  exit  visas  have  received 
them. 

In  adhering  to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
the  U.S.SJI.  supported  that  body's  basic 
principles  of  ".  .  .  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion:  .  .  ." 
However,  its  actions  and  policies  toward  the 
Jewish  minority  would  surelv  seem  to  belle 
such  a  commitment.  Those  who  have  the 
coiu-age  to  apply  for  exit  documents  are 
economically,  socially  and  culturaUy  Isolated 
and  are  singled  out  for  especially  prejudicial 
treatment.  Some  have  been  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned on  trumped-up  charges  and  others 
are  fired  from  their  positions  and  live  in  a 
Stat©  of  constant  fear  and  apprehension. 

The  Congress  lias  clearly  indicated  its 
position  on  tliis  critical  issue  by  its  over- 
whelming support  for  the  right  of  individuals 
to  freely  emigrate.  Thus,  we  believe  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  reminded 
of  our  firm  resolve  on  this  matter  and  of  our 
strong  disapproval  of  the  inhumane  tactics 
employed  against  Soviet  Jews.  We  feel  it  is 
incumbent  upon  you  to  express  to  them 
America's   moral   concern   and   indignation 
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over  the  problem  of  the  emigration  rights  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Uniou  and  earnestly  hope 
that  you  will  do  so. 
Sincerely. 

Herman  Badillo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

OTHER  SIGNATORIES 

Bella  S.  Abzug.  Bill  Archer,  Prank  Brasco. 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Mendel  J.  Davis.  John  J. 
Duncan,  Donald  M.  Praser,  Sam  Gibbons, 
Ella  T.  Grasso,  Ken  Hechler,  Marjorle  S.  Holt, 
Clarence  D.  Long,  Charles  A.  Mosher,  Claude 
Pepper.  Thomas  M.  Rees. 

Joseph  P  Addabbo,  Alphonzo  Bell,  Jack 
Brlnkley.  Hugh  Carey.  Robert  P.  Drlnan. 
HamUton  Fish,  Jr.,  Bill  Frenzel.  Benjamin  A. 
GUman,  BUI  Gunter,  H.  John  Heinz  III, 
Norman  P.  Lent,  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  Ed- 
ward J  Patten.  Peter  Peyser,  Peter  W. 
Rodino,  Jr. 

Angelo  Roncallo.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Lester 
Wolff.  Andrew  Young,  Jack  Kemp.  Benjamin 
S.  Rosenthal,  Charles  Vanik,  Antonio  B.  Won 
Pat,  Gilbert  Gude. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOtTLD  NOT  AT- 
TEND THE  SOVIET  SUMMIT  MEET- 
ING 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

O"    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  50  Russian  Jews  have  been 
arrested,  some  severely  beaten,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  President's  trip  to  the 
US S.R.  This  trip  is  not  worth  the  bru- 
talizing it  might  continue  to  cause  to 
innocent  Russian  Jews.  It  is  necessary 
for  each  of  us  to  publicly  raise  our  voices 
in  protest  at  this  latest  barbaric  threat  to 
Soviet  Jewry.  I  have  cosponsored  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  President  Nixon  to 
intervene  on  bshalf  of  the  50  arrested 
Soviet  citizens  and  to  forgo  the  Soviet 
summit  meeting  until  Russian  leaders 
give  their  assurance  that  the  President's 
visit  will  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Draft  op  RESOLirnoN 

Whereas  we  along  with  all  Americans  and 
freedom-loving  people  throughout  the  world 
are  outraged  over  the  Soviet  Union's  anest  In 
advance  of  the  summit  meeting  of  fifty  So- 
viet dissidents  Involved  In  the  movement  to 
free  Soviet  Jews,  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  persons  Involved 
have  been  severely  beaten,  harassed,  and  im- 
prisoned, and' 

Whereas  such  oppression  Is  contrary  to 
international  morality  and  the  sanctity  of 
basic  human  rights,  and 

Whereas  Soviet  leaders  have  consistently 
stated  that  political  harassment  is  outside 
Soviet  law,  and 

Whereas  no  successful  detente  can  be  es- 
tablished without  assurance  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  fundamental  human  rights  which 
are  basic  tenets  In  the  American  tradition: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  not  attend  the 
summit  meeting  until  Soviet  leaders  provide 
assurances  that  this  visit  will  not  be  used 
as  an  excuse  for  intensified  persecution  of 
these  heroic  people  struggling  for  basic  hu- 
man rights;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  Inunedlately  Inter- 
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15,500  more  than  the  Admin.  Off.  Rep.  figure 
of  128,771  which  Is  arrived  at  by  deducting 
from  the  total  (641X271)  the  federal  total 
(1498X30). 

f.  Duration. 

Again,  the  surveillances  were  for  very 
lengthy  periods.  Out  of  229  Installations  for 
which  time  reports  were  filed,  four  were  over 
200  days,  5  were  from  100-199  days,  37  were 
60  to  99  days.  70  were  30-59  days,  and  47  were 
20-29  days.  116  out  of  229,  cr  over  50%  were 
30  days  or  more,  and  46/229,  or  20%  were  60 
days  or  more. 

In  New  York,  60  days  was  very  common, 
and  In  Manhattan,  devices  were  In  operation 
for  as  long  as  200  and  120  days;  in  Queens 
there  were  two  220-day  Installations  and  sev- 
eral for  about  100  days. 

1970 

1.  Federal  surveillance. 

a.  Authorizations  and  Installations. 
Federal  surveillance  began  to  move  Into 

high  gear  with  180  Installations  on  183  ap- 
plications, all  of  which  were  granted;  in  addi- 
tion, there  were  43  federal  extensions.  No 
federal  applications  were  turned  down. 

b.  Offenses. 

The  federal  pattern  became  clearer,  as  it 
switched  overwhelmingly  to  gambling. 

Authorizations:  O,  121;  D,  40*;  H,  0;  K,  0; 
0. 22  -";  total.  183. 

Installations:  G,  120;  D,  39;  O,  21;  total, 
180. 

c.  Place. 

Fifty- three  out  of  the  180  were  In  New  York 
or  New  Jersey,  with  another  29  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. Thus,  3  states  accounted  for  almost 
half  the  total  installations. 

d.  Persons. 

The  total  number  of  persons  overheard, 
according  to  the  appendix  statistics  was  10,- 
158.  broken  down  by  offense  as  follows: 

O,  6,746;  D,  2,234;   O,  1.178;  All,  10,158. 

This  is  very  close  to  the  total  obtained  from 
multiplying  the  federal  average  for  1970  (57) 
by  the  180  installations,  which  comes  to  10,- 
260;  the  averages  are  also  similar  to  those 
of  the  Admin.  Off.  Rep.,  which  has  an  overall 
average  of  57; 

G,  56;  D,  57;  O,  56:  All,  56. 

There  are  huge  drops  from  the  1969  aver- 
age figures.  For  example,  the  drug  average 
drops  from  145  to  57  (the  state  average  In 
1969  was  31 ) ,  and  there  is  an  enormous  drop 
in  the  Other,  from  332  to  56  (the  state  aver- 
age in  1969  was  54).  Since  the  1970  averages 
are  close  to  the  1971  figures.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  1969  figures  are  unusually  high  or 
unreliable,  or  both. 

e.  Conversations. 

Here,  the  figure  is  very  close  to  that  com- 
puted from  the  Admin.  Off.  summaries:  143,- 
508  from  the  Appendix  as  against  142,780. 
The  breakdown  here  Is : 

G,  120,645;  D,  17,453;  O,  5.410;  All,  143,508. 

The  averages  per  Installation  by  offense 
are: 

G,  1,006;   D,  448;   O,  271;   All,  797. 
The  Admin.  Office  average  Is  821. 

f.  Duration. 

The  average  duration  again  seems  to  be 
between  10  and  15  days  (105  were  1-19  days) 
but  30,  or  1/6  were  30  or  more  days,  with 
the  balance  from  20-29  days. 

2.  State  surveillance. 

a.  Authorizations  and  Installations. 
Some  414  authorizations  were  granted  to 

law  enforcement  officers  In  11  states.  These 
resulted  in  410  Installations;  the  Admin. 
Office  reports  only  403,  probably  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  already  discussed. 

b.  Offenses. 

These  authorizations  and  Installations 
break  down  as  follows: 

Authorizations:   G,  205;   D,  86;  H.  20;   O, 

98;  N.I.,  7. 


-The  Admin.  Rep.  has  41,  but  It  should  be 
*0;  itb  may  have  been  counted  as  a  "drug," 
ttough  listed  only  as  "conspiracy." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Installations:  G,  204;  D,  84;  H,  20:  O,  95; 
NJ.,  7. 

It  will  be  noted  that  gambling  has  gone 
way  up,  accounting  for  50%  of  the  total, 
that  drugs  have  dropped  to  20%  from  about 
30%.  in  196&  and  42%  in  1968;  this  corre- 
sponds to  the  federal  movement. 

c.  Place. 

Again.  New  York  accounts  for  the  single 
largest  proportion — 213  authorizations — but 
this  time  with  New  Jersey  close  behind  with 
178.  Together  they  accounted  for  almost 
85%  of  the  installations.  Sixteen  other  states 
granted  their  police  wiretapping  authority, 
but  seven  did  not  choose  to  exercise  It. 

d.  People. 

The  number  of  people  overheard  on  these 
state  surveillances  was  15,654  (the  Admin. 
Off.  Rep.  reports  a  similar  figure,  15,392). 
The  breakdown  is: 

G.  5,836;  D,  3,383;  H,  185;  O,  6,240;  N.I.,  15. 

The  averages  per  installation  by  offense, 
and  for  all  offenses  are : 

G,  29;  D,  53;  H.  11;  O,  82;  All,  43. 

The  overall  average  of  43  is  quite  close  to 
the  Admin.  Off.  Rep.  average  of  39  and  to  the 
computed  1969  average  of  40,  and  supports 
the  soundness  of  that  figure  as  against  the 
112  figvu-e  in  the  Admin.  Off.  Rep.  The  aver- 
ages per  offense  vary  sharply  from  the  1969 
and  1968  figures,  however,  with  a  very  sharp 
reversal  In  the  drug  and  gambling  averages.' 

e.  Conversations. 

The  total  from  the  Appendix  figures  comes 
to  230.255  which  Is  somewhat  lower  than  the 
Admin.  Off.  Rep.  figure  of  234,085.  The  break- 
down per  offense,  and  the  relevant  averages 
are: 

O,  82,481;  D.,  28,363;  H,  23,974;  O,  33,616; 
NI.,  61,122. 

G,  408;  D,  476;  H,  1,351;  O,  566;  N.I.,  10,187; 
All,  665. 

Tiie  overall  average  of  665  Is  much  greater 
than  a  figure  of  less  than  500  In  the  Admin. 
Off.  Report. 

f.  Duration. 

Again,  the  state  surveillance  was  very 
lengthy.  Eleven  were  between  100-199  of 
which  2  were  200-299  days;  22  were  60-99 
days,  and  55  were  30-59.  Thtis,  88  were  30  or 
more  days,  or  over  20%.  Out  of  170  gambling 
Installations  for  which  permits  were  re- 
ported, 127  were  0-19  days;  on  the  other 
hand,  32  out  of  62  Other  Installations  were 
30  or  more  days,  with  17  over  60;  the  two 
200-299  were  In  this  category.  The  drug  In- 
stallations were  evenly  scattered  among  the 
three  first  time  categories  (0-19,  20-29,  30-59) 
with  six  lasting  for  60  or  more  days. 


WITHDRAW  RECOGNITION  PROM 
SUDAN 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORN'IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
never  felt  that  recognition  of  a  foreign 
power  should  depend  upon  our  evalua- 
tion of  its  domestic  policies.  I  favored 
establishment  of  relations  with  mainland 
China  back  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Nixon 
would  have  called  me  a  traitor  had  he 
known  my  views.  Today  I  do  not  advocate 
withdrawal  of  recognition  from  repres- 
sive dictatorships  such  as  Greece,  Brazil, 
and  Chile,  no  matter  how  repugnant 
their  governments  and  no  matter  how 
disgraceful  our  policy  of  supplying  them 


'  An   annual   comparison   of   the   averages 
win  appear  In  the  summary  to  this  section. 
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with  the  economic  and  military  support 
necessary  for  them  to  stay  in  power. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  clear  that 
Sudan  has  forfeited  its  right  to  our  aid 
and  to  our  recognition.  Two  of  our  official 
representatives  were  killed  on  its  soil  and 
the  murderers  were  captured;  yet,  today 
they  are  free,  returned  to  the  organiza- 
tion which  directed  their  murderous  ac- 
tivities. 

Since  our  diplomats  do  not  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  law  in  Sudan,  we  can- 
not continue  to  send  them  there.  With- 
drawal of  recognition — and,  more  im- 
portantly, of  aid — is  necessary  both  as 
an  act  of  justice  and  as  a  deterrent  to 
other  nations  which  may  be  tempted  to 
follow  a  similar  course  should  a  similar 
atrocity  occur  on  their  soil — as  we  can 
be  sure  it  will  if  we  continue  business 
as  usual  in  Sudan. 


ELECTRIC  UTILrnES — ^BUSINESS  AS 
USUAL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
fact  of  the  energy  crisis  that  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves  is  the 
ti-emendous  hardships  it  has  inflicted  on 
the  majority  of  Americans.  Skyrocket- 
ing petroleum  and  electricity  prices  have 
fueled  our  double-digit  inflation.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  at  the  lower  end  of 
income  scale,  and  those  on  fixed  incomes 
and  social  security  have  been  hardest  hit 
by  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
basic  energy  resources. 

Yet  the  Nation's  utilities  have  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  hardships 
they  have  helped  foster.  The  fuel  adjust- 
ment clause,  which  insulates  the  utility 
from  rising  costs  at  the  direct  expense  of 
its  customers  is  the  most  notable  example 
to  the  utility  industry's  response  to  the 
energy  crisis. 

In  a  perceptive  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  23,  Edward  Cowan  de- 
scribes the  "business  as  usual"  attitude 
of  our  electric  utilities,  both  public  and 
private. 

Until  the  utilities  recognize  that  they 
must  accept  some  responsibility  for  the 
hardships  they  are  creating  by  their  sky- 
rocketing rates,  and  begin  to  act  to  al- 
leviate some  of  the  burden  on  their  less 
fortunate  customers,  then  the  anger  and 
outrage  that  has  been  directed  toward 
the  utilities  in  the  past  months  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  the  months  ahead. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  fellow  Members : 

Social  Impasse  in  Electkicitt  Rates 
(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washinoton. — There  was  a  disturbing  fla- 
vor of  buslness-as-usual  when  W.  Bonham 
Crawford,  president  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  discussed  the  electric  utUlty  in- 
dustry's problems  here  the  other  day. 

An  Annapolis  graduate  smd  former  vice 
President  of  Consolidated  Edison,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford heads  an  organization  that  says  Its  193 
member  companies  serve  78  per  cent  of  the 
country's  electricity  consumers. 
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To  be  sure,  Mr.  Crawford  came  to  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  to  speak  and  to  answer 
questions  with  the  express  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  business  Is  not  as  usual,  that  his  In- 
dustry is  experiencing  genuine  problems  and 
needs  help  from  government.  Yet  Mr.  Craw- 
ford seemed  essentially  to  be  talking  about 
"profits"  and  "growth,"  a  rather  narrow  lens 
through  which  to  view  a  national  energy 
problem. 

The  Industry  "faces  real  financing  difficul- 
ties," the  chief  spokesman  for  privately 
owned  utilities  said.  And  what  did  he  pre- 
scribe to  cure  these  Ills?  "More  adequate, 
more  expeditious  rate  relief,"  Mr.  Crawford 
said. 

There  may  be  a  measure  of  realism  In  that. 
After  all,  the  utilities,  like  everyone  else,  are 
paying  more  for  coal  and  oil.  Bo  they  have  to 
charge  more,  right?" 

But  they  EJready  pass  along  higher  coal  and 
oil  prices  as  a  "fuel  cost  adjustment,"  shown 
separately  on  the  electric  customer's  monthly 
account.  If  there  are  other  major  cost  In- 
creases that  jTistify  a  general  plea  for  addi- 
tional rate  relief,  Mr.  Crawford  didn't  make 
much  of  them. 

More  disturbing  was  his  tone  on  other 
Issues.  He  did  not  deal  directly  with  a  ques- 
tion that  suggested  utilities  weren't  pro- 
moting conservation  aggressively  because 
they  feared  the  revenue  loss.  He  acknowl- 
edged "an  adverse  effect"  and  then  went  on 
to  befog  the  Issue  by  saying  piously  that  "it 
is  not  In  anybody's  interest  to  promote 
wasteful  use"  of  power. 

Mr.  Crawford  seemed  to  imply  that  the  In- 
dustry already  has  done  Its  bit  for  conserva- 
tion. In  the  first  20  weeks  of  1974,  he  said 
national  power  consumption  climbed  by  a 
thin  0.5  per  cent,  as  against  pre-1974  expec- 
tations of  6  to  7  percent  annual  growth. 

He  went  on  to  forecast  that  electricity 
would  expand  its  share  of  the  energy  pie 
and  that  consumption  would  return  to  its 
former  growth  rate — or  moT«. 

That  led  (no  surprise)  to  his  assertion 
that  the  Industry  must  earn  profits  of  12 
to  13  per  cent  on  equity,  instead  of  a  recent 
9  per  cent,  to  be  paid  by  customers  In  addi- 
tion to  the  "fuel  cost  adjustment."  The 
public  must  accept,  that  the  "davs  of  cheap 
energy  are  a  thing  of  the  past,""  Mr.  Craw- 
ford argued. 

He  was  not  so  keen  about  breaking  with 
the  past,  however,  on  the  question  of  rate 
design.  Someone  asked  how  the  Industry 
could  Justify  continuing  the  "quantity  dis- 
count"—charging  lower  unit  prices  to  ble 
users.  ^ 

The  president  of  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute attacked  "quantity  discount"  as  a 
euphemism,  then  went  to  demonstrate  that 
It  Is  literally  accurate.  Power  prices  should 
reflect  power  costs,  he  said. 

That  did  not,  however,  lead  him  to  discuss 
proposals  for  charging  penalty  rates  to  peak- 
load  customers,  who  are  said  by  some  analysts 
to  account  for  more  than  their  proportionate 
share  of  costs.  Such  customers  might  be 
factories,  stores  and  households— anyone 
tislng  power  during  the  hours  of  peak  de- 
mand. 

Would  It  be  fair,  he  asked  rhetorically  "to 
charge  General  Motors  the  same  price"  paid 
by  Its  employees  at  home?  He  thought  not 
And  he  warned  that  "discrimination  against 
mdustrlal  customers"  could  have  "Job  and 
Incomes  ramifications." 

But  wouldn't  rate  inversion  (raising  the 
price  per  kilowatt-hour  as  consumption 
rises— or  at  least  flattening  rates  that  now 
decline)  promote  Industrial  efficiency  some- 
one asked. 

Mr.  Crawford  replied  that,  sure,  it  was 
possible  to  manipulate  rates  to  achieve  some 
presxuned  social  purpose"  but  that  It  was  "a 
question  of  who  Is  to  be  discriminated 
against,  who  makes  the  decision." 

He  seemed  to  be  saying,  that  the  utilities 
cannot  Imagine   themselves  making  policy 
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decisions  by  anythmg  other  than  the  tradi- 
tional economic  caldulus. 

That  is  true  not  i  only  of  privately  owned 
utilities  according  jto  a  spokesman  for  the 
publicly  owned  variety. 

"Our  members  f^el  rather  strongly  that 
they  don't  want  to  ^t  into  these  Judgments," 
said  Alex  Radln,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Public  r^wer  Association. 


Mr.    Radln,    whc 


speech,  said  the  uillities  feared  that  "they 


might  be  sued  by  a 


discriminatory"  if  ihey  Inverted  their  rates. 
He  also  said  that  bis  constituents  would 
adopt  peak-load  pr  dng  "if  It  follows  costs" 
and  that  they  havii  sought  ways  "to  better 
balance  loads  and  i  pread  out  the  peaks." 

There  Is  a  cost    :ase  to  be  made  for  In- 
verted rates,  but  not  the  kind  that  can  be 


adduced  from  the 
Crawford  suggestec! 


HON.  ROBERT 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


heard    Mr.    Crawford's 


large  Industry  for  being 


utilities'  books.  As  Mr. 
It  is  a  case  that  rests 
on  social  values  thfat  go  beyond  profit-and- 
loss.  It  Is  a  case  tlkat  takes  account  of  the 
wider  costs  of  eaerg  y  gluttony — envlronmen- 
balt  nce-of -payments  drain, 
weakened  foreign  relations,  choked  roads  and 
too  little  exercise. 

To  judge  from  t^e  remarks  of  spokesmen 
like  Mr.  Crawford  i  Jid  Mr.  Radln,  the  man- 
agers of  the  natu  n's  electric  utilities  are 
imlikely  to  embrac  5  bold,  innovative  meas- 
the  basis  is  social  cost. 
As  Mr.  Crawford  i  eemed  to  be  suggesting 
to  the  National  Pfess  Club,  it  looks  like  a 
Job  for  government 


REVEN1  [E  SHARING 


J.  LAGOMARSINO 


(&LIFOBNU 

C  <F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  25.  1974 

Mr.  LAGOMAttSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  the  follow  Ing  letter  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  an  exan  iple  of  what  revenue 
sharing  can  do: 

Fillmore,  Calif., 

June  20,  1974. 
Congressman  Robe  t  J.  Lacomarsino, 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sni:  We  fesl  that  our  expenditures 
of  Revenue  Sharii  g  Funds  are  being  used 
for  very  outstand  ng  programs  which  we 
could  not  have  h  id  without  these  funds. 
Following  are  exaiiples.  Illustrated  by  oxir 
Entitlement  No.  5  Expenditures: 

1.  Fire  Truck — ^15,000.00.  We  have  been 
saving  $2,000.00/$5^000.00  per  year  over  the 

;hls  much  needed  equip- 
of  Revenue  Sharing,  we 
at  least  five  years  sooner 
d. 

2.  Youth  Employment  Service  Program — 
$7,320.00.  Prior  to  |levenue  Sharing  this  was 
impossible;  now  it  ts  a  reality. 

3.  Dental  Care  Prpgram — $500.00.  This  pro- 
gram allows  underprivileged  children  to  have 
necessary  dental  opire  which  has  not  been 
available  to  them  before. 

4.  Audit  Pee — SSOjD.OO.  For  audit  of  Revenue 
Sharing. 

5.  Summer  Recreation  Progrtmi — $500.00. 
This  expenditure  Islln  addition  to  our  monies 
from  our  General  Fund  and  this  Is  a  great 
program.  I 

6.  Office  Equlpmtnt — $531.00.  This  will  be 
expended  in  addition  to  funds  from  our  Gen- 
eral Fund  for  specialized  equipment. 

7.  Lease  for  Mini-Bus — $15,600.00.  This  bus 
program  is  probablf  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful programs  of  its  Ttype  in  the  United  States. 
The  elderly  and  underprivileged  particularly 
appreciate  this  seivlce  because  before  now 
they  could  not  con  luct  their  normal  reepon- 


past  few  years  for 
ment.  Now,  becaus 
will  have  our  trucli 
than  we  had  plant 
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slbl'iltles  Independen  ;ly  as  they  had  no  trans- 
portation. Now  they  are  much  more  inde- 
pendent and  happy,  thanks  to  Revenue  Shar- 
ing. These  people  especially  appreciate  what 
we  are  doing  for  thepi  and  they  let  us  know 
of  their  appreclatloz 

8.  Tennis  Coixrts— *14,000.00.  This  Is  a  form 
of  recreation  that  we  have  not  really  been 
able  to  enjoy.  The  achool  District  asked  for 
this  Joint  ventvire  sol  the  students  can  utilize 
the  courts  during  scpool  hours  and  the  pub- 
lic can  enjoy  them  qurlng  non-school  hours. 

The  decisions  fo<  Revenue  Sharing  ex- 
penditures are  made!  through  public  inquiry 
and  public  meetlngs.| 

The  saving  of  cost*  for  administering  Rev- 
enue Sharing  as  opposed  to  administering 
grants  is  at  least  1000%.  We  can  utilize  the 
Revenue  Sharing  funds  for  what  we  feel  they 
are  intended  and  not  have  to  spend  so  much 
time  fllllng  out  some  of  the  most  ridiculous 
forms  you  can  imagme. 

The  economic  vitality  has  been  taken  from 
a  very  negative  attitude  toward  an  active 
positive  outlook  on  the  government  because 
of  their  Involvement  with  these  monies  and 
making  programs  "people  oriented". 

We  do  feel  the  dls^trlbutlon  formula  is  not 
in  ovir  best  interest  as  we  are  being  penalized 
because  of  our  tax  ef  ort.  We  have  more  serv- 
Ithout  special  districts, 
to  work  hard,  hard  to 
now  some  of  our  neigh - 
3k  the  attitude  "let  the 
sing  rewarded  for  their 
tax  effort.  Consider!  the  Parkinson's  law  of 
economics  and  I  be^eve  you  wUl  agree  that 
the  taxing  effort  is  1$  reverse. 

The  piUTJose  of  this  letter  is  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  wha^  Revenue  Sharing  Is  do- 
id  our  city.  Thank  you 
|>f  Fillmore. 

fily. 

I R.  Weslet  Nichols, 
City  Manager. 


ices  for  the  people 
etc.,  but  we  have  ha 
keep  taxes  down  and 
boring  cities  who  to 
taxpayer  pay"  are 


Ing  for  our  people 
from  the  entire  City  ( 
Yours  very  tr 
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^REQUIEM  FOR  A 
5IDENT 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 


OF  ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Of 

Tuesday. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

June  25.  1974 


Mr.  HANRAHAlf .  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  'Mr.  Ted  Weckel  ap- 
peared in  the  Newt — a  local  paper  in  the 
Chicago  area.  This  article  was  sent  to 
President  Nixon  a^d  I  have  also  inserted 
his  reply.  I  believfl  this  will  be  interest- 
ing to  my  colleagyes: 

Watergate — Reqdjeem  for  a  President 
(By  T^d  Weckel) 

As  I  sat  watching  r'The  Making  of  a  Presi- 
dent" last  week  on  my  local  T.V.  outlet, 
namely  my  family  Doom  couch,  I  could  not 
help  from  reflectmg  how  far  a  man  could 
come  back  from  advgrslty  and  conversely  how 
far  a  man  could  siik  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
all  within  a  decade. 

For  those  of  you  who  were  not  privileged 
to  have  viewed  the  [show,  it  was  the  docu- 
mentary of  John  F.  [Kennedy's  campaign  for 
the  Democratic  nopilnation  for  President, 
as  well  as  his  campaign  for  President  against 
R.  M.  Nixon  In  tha  memorable  election  of 
I960,  I  am  referring]  of  course,  to  one  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  our  now  embattled  President 
elect  who  is  not  only  fighting  for  his  political 
life  but  who  well  biay  be  serving,  as  our 
president,  his  last  tiw  months  In  office. 

Tomes  of  words  lave  been  written  about 
the  many  faces  of  D  ok  Nixon.  Most  of  which 
our  readers  are  mor«  than  familiar  with,  but 
where  did  it  all  stai  t  and  why  did  he  allow 
It  to  happen.  Thes^  are  the  questions  that 
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are  uppermost  In  the  nation's  minds.  This 
writer,  being  a  neophyte  In  the  great  game  of 
politics,  will  not  speculate  on  the  why's  or 
how's  of  Watergate,  for  I  will  leave  these  ob- 
Bcrvatlons  and  comments  to  the  professionals 
who  make  a  living  at  their  trade. 

I  wotUd  like,  if  I  noay,  to  take  a  quick  look 
st  the  human  side  of  our  President.  Yes,  good 
people,  he  is  a  human  being  Just  like  you 
and  me  and  I  think  the  humaness  of  our 
President  has  somehow  been  lost  in  the  over- 
whelming lust  for  certain  factions  of  our  na- 
tion who  are  seeking  to  destroy  not  only  the 
man  but  the  office  of  President  as  well. 

Unfortimately  for  President  Nixon,  and  for 
those  who  will  follow,  our  political  system  Is 
not  that  sophisticated  that  any  one  man  can 
possibly  control  the  myriad  of  committees 
and  their  particular  functions  on  an  *ln 
depth"  capacity,  that  surroimds  the  highest 
office  in  the  land.  Consequently,  due  to  the 
humaness  of  any  President,  he  must  choose 
and  select  people  who  he  believes  will  op- 
erate their  particular  segment  of  a  campaign 
in  an  honest  and  forthright  manner.  Now, 
no  matter  how  sage  a  human  being  may  be, 
the  margin  for  error  in  Judgment  in  selecttag 
a  niunber  of  "bad  apples",  in  this  vast  multi- 
tude of  workers.  Is  extremely  prevalent. 
Needless  to  say,  in  the  "Watergate  Horror", 
this  has  never  been  more  evident. 

Now  the  question  has  been  posed — so  many, 
n-any  times— can  a  President  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  actions  of  these  "Bad  Ap- 
ples" that  have  been  "caught  with  the 
goods"?  But  let's  take  that  supposition  a 
wee  bit  further.  Can  any  President  be  held 
accountable  for  being  "caught  In  the  act" 
of  a  system  that  we,  the  people  of  the  U.S.  of 
A.  have  created?  How  many  public  officials 
have  not  been  caught.  That  Is  the  question. 
How  can  we  as  a  nation,  and  more  speclfi- 
caUy,  the  "uncaught"  public  officials  now 
have  a  "HoUer  Than  Thou"  attitude,  when 
the  quarters  and  dollars  are  stUl  hanging 
from  the  sides  of  their  mouths  from  their 
dauy  trips  to  the  trough.  No— two  wrongs 
don't  make  a  right  and  I  hope  they  never 
will,  but  all  of  this  seU  righteousness  and 
goody-two-shoes"  attitude  that  Is  being  dis- 
played by  the  politicians  on  both  sides,  as 
well  as  the  Press  and  Television,  Just  has  to 
be  the  height  of  hypocrisy. 

I  somehow  feel  that  Mr.  Nixon,  at  this 
point  in  time,  is  "Taking  the  Pipe"  so  to 
speak,  for  aU  of  the  past  Presidents'  sins  and 
errors,  from  good  old  George  Washington 
down  to  L.B.J.  I  somehow  get  the  feeling 
that  we  are  all  about  to  witness  an  old  fash- 
ioned lynchmg.  The  unnUy  and  unthink- 
ing crowds,  worked  up  to  a  fever  pitch,  are 
about  to  take  the  prisoner  from  the  JaU, 
throw  the  rope  over  the  old  Oak  tree  and 
proceed  with  the  hanging.  After  it  Is  all  over. 
the  crowds  look  in  sullen  silence,  hang  their 
heads  and  shuffle  off,  each  to  their  ovm 
thoughts.  Most  wondering  whether  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

I  will  not  sit  in  judgment  of  Dick  Nixon, 
for  some  day  aU  of  us  wUl  be  Judged  on  our 
own  individual  merits,  from  the  leaders  of 
the  world  to  the  lowest  caste  of  India.  All 
WUl  be  Judged  accordingly  and  In  their 
proper  perspective.  But  for  those  who  cry 
"Impeach,  Impeach"— let  them  cast  the  first 
stone— but  perhaps  a  more  proper  epitaph 
for  the  Presidency  f  Richard  M.  Nixon 
might  read— "Father  forgive  them— for  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 

President  Nixon  Acknowledges 
"News"  Editorial 

Th«  Writb  House, 
WaahingUm.D.C.,June  7  1974. 
Dear  Mr.  WkcxzL:  Mrs.  Weckel  kindly 
sent  me  your  column,  "Watergate — Requiem 
lor  a  President,"  with  the  thought  that  I 
would  find  It  of  Interest,  and  I  did  indeed. 
It's  not  easy,  In  the  Intense  an  Impassioned 
atmosphere  that  has  gripped  Washington 
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the  last  months,  to  bring  a  responsible  meas- 
ure of  perspective  to  the  situation.  But  your 
column  may  well  have  done  that  for  many 

of  joMi  readers,  and  I  did  want  you  to  know 

that  It  Is  deeply  appreciated  here  as  welL 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

BlCRARD  N&COIf. 
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GARDENING  PROPOSALS  BY  REP- 
RESENTATIVE JAMES  A.  BURKE 
ARE  RIPE  FOR  HARVEST 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  our  colleagues  has  recently 
been  getting  considerable  attention  for 
an  idea  he  is  cultivating  concerning 
home  gardens.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
our  colleague  from  Msissachusetts,  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Burke,  in  his  efforts 
to  encourage  and  assist  home  gardening. 
Judging  by  the  publicity  his  modest  pro- 
posals are  getting,  I  would  guess  his 
legislation  will  be  promptly  acted  on  by 
this  body. 

I  have  an  interest  In  encouraging  gar- 
dening for  reasons  beyond  those  of  fight- 
ing inflation.  I  believe  there  is  positive 
human  value  in  planting,  and  tending 
gardens,  and  the  simple,  inexpensive 
steps  to  begin  this  activity  are  ones  that 
should  be  within  reach  of  anyone  who 
has  access  to  suitable  land. 

The  Washington  Post  of  June  25  had 
an  article  on  Representative  Burke's 
proposal  and  in  it  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture spokesman  stated  that  more  land 
should  be  made  available  in  urban  areas 
for  gardening,  and  the  Burke  bill  was  not 
that  useful.  I  disagree  with  his  assess- 
ment of  the  Burke  bill,  but  I  do  agree 
that  more  land  should  be  made  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  seem  trivial  to 
some,  but  unless  we  can  slow  down 
enough  to  recognize  a  positive  action  and 
program  when  one  comes  along,  we  will 
miss  much  of  the  valuable  parts  of  life.  I 
Insert  the  Post  article  in  the  Record  for 
my  colleagues  to  appreciate: 

Backtard  Seeds  and  SwssmiEs,  But  Will 

Agribcsiness  Cotton  to  It? 

(By  William  Grelder) 

A  congressman  named  Burke  is  cultivating 
an  Idea  he  thinks  Is  as  ripe  as  sweet  com  In 
August. 

All  these  years,  Burke  figures,  the  rural 
congressmen  have  been  legislating  big  fed- 
eral handouts  for  their  farmers  back  home. 
So  why  can't  a  city  guy  take  care  of  his 
folks?  With  a  little  agricultural  subsidy  for 
the  backyard  gardeners  of  America? 

"These  hobby  farmers  and  these  big  cor- 
porate farmers  get  all  these  tremendous  tax 
breaks,"  said  Rep.  James  A.  Burke,  the  sec- 
ond-ranking Democrat  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  "There  wouldn't  be 
any  barm  In  giving  the  home  gardeners  a 
little  nibble  at  the  cake." 

The  Boston  congressman  talks  grandly  of 
germtoatlng  a  "back-to-the-soil  movement" 
that  would  eclipse  the  Victory  Gardens  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  drive  down  food  prices 
and  feed  the  nation  In  times  of  shortage. 

"It  would  also  give  the  American  family 
a  chance  to  find  out  what  a  real  tomato 
tastes  like,"  he  said. 


The  congressman,  who  represents  close-in 
Boston  suburbs,  dlsc\isses  his  movement 
with  sort  of  an  Irish  wink,  but  he  Is  as  seri- 
ous as  fried  eggplant. 

For  starters,  Burke  has  asked  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  to  enact  a  bill  dis- 
tributing free  vegetable  seeds  to  home  gar- 
deners, three  packets  to  a  family.  Then  he 
persuaded  his  colleagues  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  approve  tentatively  a  7  per  cent  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  backyard  garden  equip- 
ment. 

"The  Home  and  FamUy  Garden  Tax  Credit 
Amendment,"  as  he  styled  it,  would  let  gar- 
deners subtract  up  to  $7  on  their  income- 
tax  bills  If  they  spend  up  to  $100  on  hoes, 
rakes,  wheelbarrows,  spades,  pitchforks  and 
such. 

"White  potatoes — $4.65  a  peck;  lettuce — 
85  cents  a  head;  onions — 69  cents  a  pound," 
Burke  waUed.  "Take  a  look  at  the  people  in 
the  supermarket.  It's  bad  enough,  the  look  of 
despair  when  they  go  along  the  meat  coun- 
ter, but  then  they  go  to  the  vegetable  coun- 
ter and  all  they  hit  is  these  high  prices." 

Burke  has  been  talking  up  the  idea  among 
the  serious  gardeners  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, tillers  of  the  soil  like  Reps. 
Wayne  Hays  (D-Ohlo),  Silvio  Conte  (R- 
Mass.)  and  Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.). 

"I  told  Jim  I  think  it's  a  heUuva  Idea."  said 
Rep.  Frank  Annunzio  (D-Ill.),  a  producer  of 
peppers,  com  and  tomatoes  In  the  39th  Ward 
of  Chicago.  "We  got  to  go  back  to  garden 
farming  to  get  the  prices  down.  If  people  will 
think  they're  doing  something  patriotic,  it 
win  go." 

Rep.  Hays  who  gardens  a  sixth  of  an  acre 
on  his  farm  near  Belmont,  Ohio,  will  go  along 
with  the  tax  credit,  but  he's  skeptical  about 
free  seeds.  "The  govemmen  used  to  do  that," 
he  said.  "I  got  my  doubts  about  how  many 
of  them  got  planted." 

Congressman  Burke,  who  remembers  with 
considerable  nostalgia  the  Victory  Oardem 
produce  he  raised  as  a  boy,  no  longer  gardens 
himself.  He  calculates  that  $6  million  in  free 
seeds  from  the  government  would  yield  $380 
million  in  homegrown  produce  at  retail 
prices.  Congressman  Hays,  who  does  garden, 
knows  that  sometimes  It  doesn't  work  out  so 
neatly. 

"The  year  before  last,"  Hays  recalled,  "I 
supplied  half  of  the  Hill  with  cucumbers. 
I  must  have  had  25  or  30  bushels.  Last  year, 
my  cucumbers  got  blight.  I  don't  guess  I  had 
a  btishel  of  cucumbers." 

Hays  gardens  on  weekends,  tomatoes,  peas, 
beans,  corn  and  so  on,  but  this  Is  an  election 
year  which  means  he  can't  keep  up  with  the 
weeds  the  way  he  ought.  Personally,  he  has 
been  more  upset  by  the  rising  price  of  flowers 
than  Inflation  at  the  vegetable  counter. 

"I  usuaUy  put  In  geraniums  around  the 
house  when  the  tulips  are  finished,"  Hays 
said.  "This  year,  geraniums  went  out  of  sight. 
I  planted  marigolds  Instead." 

Rep.  Conte,  from  Plttsfield,  Mass..  gardens 
at  home  in  Washington,  onions,  three  kinds 
of  lettuce,  squash,  chicory,  herbs,  and  four 
dozen  tomato  plants. 

"I  planted  the  garden  ortglnaUy  when  I 
was  fighting  the  blg-tlme  corporate  farmers 
on  subsidies,"  Conte  said.  "I  caUed  It  my 
protest  patch." 

Over  the  years,  Conte  and  allies  have  won 
most  of  what  they  were  seeking  In  limits 
on  cash  subsidies  to  large  cotton  and  sugar 
growers.  But  he  kept  his  garden  lor  non- 
political  recreation.  In  the  evenings,  he  wan- 
ders through  the  rows,  with  a  drink  in  hand, 
picking  suckers  off  his  four  dozen  tomato 
plants. 

Conte  likes  Burke's  backyard  subsidy.  "It's 
not  giving  anybody  something  not  to  plant 
crops,"  he  said.  "And  we'd  drive  these  prices 
down." 

Who  could  be  against  it?  Well,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  one.  The  de- 
partment Is  opposed  to  Burke's  seed  dls- 
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trlbution  bill  and.  while  It  hasn't  taken  a 
position  on  the  tax  credit,  a  department 
horticulturist  expresses  a  dim  view  of  the 
proposal. 

The  department  takes  the  position."  said 
horticulturist  Robert  Wearne,  "that  seed  is 
readily  available  and  people  can  get  seeds 
with  their  food  stamps  If  seed  Is  a  need  .  .  . 
The  logistics  of  sending  out  seeds  wotild  be 
almost  prohibitive." 

According  to  the  department  archives,  the 
government  distributed  free  seeds  to  home 
gardeners  until  1923  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued, partly  at  the  behest  of  seed  compa- 
nies. The  packets  were  sent  to  citizens 
through  congressional  offices,  a  gratuity  that 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  popular  Agricul- 
ture Yearbook,  which  the  department  pub- 
lishes and  congressmen  distribute. 

Weame  said  the  tax  credit  for  tools  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have  much  impact  either.  Ac- 
cording to  one  survey,  he  said,  about  30 
million  American  families  have  some  sort 
of  home  garden  already  but  the  biggest  ob- 
stacle isn't  tools  or  seeds  but  land. 

"If  Congress  were  going  to  do  something," 
Wearne  suggested,  "it  could  make  a  lot  of 
land  available  for  gardening  In  urban  areas — 
highway  right-of-way,  vacant  lots  of  urban 
renewal  projects,  school  lots." 

In  any  case.  Wearne  is  dubious  that  home 
gardening  will  do  much  to  bring  down  in- 
flated vegetables  prices.  "A  lot  of  people  start 
into  it  thinking  gardening  Is  easy,"  he  said. 
"Then  they  run  Into  flea  beetles  and  cut 
worms  and  one  thing  or  another.  They  find 
out  there's  a  lot  more  to  it  than  planting 
a  seed  and  watching  it  grow." 

MeanwhUe.  says  Congressman  Burke,  his 
gardening  friends  plan  to  lobby  Congress  this 
summer  with  baskets  of  ripe  tomatoes  and 
other  homegrown  delights. 

.,.i'",i'^'®^"'*'"  ^®  3*'<^-  "to  set  a  bUl  like 
this   through   in   the   wintertime." 


EXTENSIOI 


OF  REMARKS 


THE    LITTLE    RED    HEN 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1974 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  George  Weber  of  Eureka 
Mo.,  recently  shared  with  me  the  fol- 
lowing speech  written  by  his  wife.  Ro- 
berta. Mrs.  Weber's  remarks  won  first 
pnze  in  the  speech  contest  held  by  Coun- 
cil I  of  the  Ozark  Region  of  the  Toast- 
nustress'  International,  which  was  held 
in  St.  Louis  on  April  13.  1974.  The  speech 
also  won  first  prize  in  the  Ozark  Region 
contest  held  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  on  May 
25.  Mrs.  Weber  will  again  present  her 
pnze-wlnning  speech  next  month  at  the 
33d  annual  convention  of  Toastmistress" 
International  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 
The    Lrm.E    Reo    Hkn 

SPECtJLATION 

The  sky  is  falling  In!  The  sky  is  falling  in> 
Run  and  tell  the  king!  Most  of  you  were 
brought  up  on  simple  stories  as  I  was.  Stories 
such  as  Chicken  Llcken.  The  Three  Little 
Pigs,  and  of  course  my  favorite.  The  Little 
Red  Hen.  Suppose  these  stories  had  been 
written  today,  how  much  would  the  dialogue 
and  plot  have  to  be  changed  to  relate  to 
the  modern  world?  Chicken  Llcken  might 
have  to  run  around  crying,  "The  market  is 
dropping!  The  market  is  dropping!  Run 
phone  your  stock  broker!"  And  the  Three 
Little  Pigs  couldn't  possibly  have  built  those 
houses,  because  they  would  never  have  met 
the  building  codes  of  today.  As  for  the  Little 


Red  Hen,  well,  she  would  have  run  Into  all 
sorts  of  problems.  One  of  the  biggest  would 
have  been  finding  a  place  to  have  wheat 
ground  into  flour.  Actually  I  wonder  If  the 
story  could  have  be  sn  written  today.  So  let's 
bring  the  Little  Re*  1  Hen  Into  today's  world 
and  see  what  happei  is  to  her. 

Once  upon  a  tlmi  i.  there  was  a  Little  Red 
Hen.  who  consistent  ly  laid  Grade  AAA  Jumbo 
size  eggs.  Her  profl'  s  were  so  good,  that  for 
tax  purposes,  an  ir  vestment  was  indicated. 
Now  Little  Red  Hen  was  such  a  timid  chick- 
en, she  decided  to  leek  the  expert  advice  of 
her  friend  the  Cow.  On  her  way  to  the  cow's 
pasture,  she  passed  the  house  of  the  Three 
Bears. 

"Hello  Little  Red  Hen!"  called  Papa  Bear. 
"Come  in  for  some  Metracal.  We're  celebrat- 
ing the  extra  large  <  ivldends  from  one  of  our 
blue  chip  stocks  th  it  came  In  today." 

"Oooh,  I  didn't  ki  low  you  played  the  stock 
market!"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen. 

"Oh,  1  don't; "  re;  )lled  Papa  Bear.  "I'm  an 
economist,  and  all  economists  are  bearish 
where  the  market  la  concerned  you  know.  Let 
me  give  you  some  advice.  Little  Red  Hen, 
don't  ever  invest  li  anything  that  will  drop 
off  Sharply  becausi!  of  outside  conditions. 
You'll  risk  yotir  msney  investing  In  things 
that  have  iffy  proaects.  Go  Into  something 
soUd!" 

"I'U  remember  v  hat  you  said;  promised 
the  Little  Red  Hen,  as  she  went  on  her  way. 

Cow  greeted  her  little  friend  enthusiasti- 
cally, "Hello,  Little  Red  Hen,  You  certainly 
came  to  the  right  j  lace  for  advice.  Why  I've 
made  a  fortune  in  t  le  Dairy  Commodities.  Of 
course  I  had  an  ad^  antage  of  knowing  when 
to  sell,  since  I  am  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness. And  my  husba  id  Is  a  commodity  broker. 
All  commodity  brokers  are  bullish  you  know! 
Now  let's  see  .  .  .  'liere  have  been  a  lot  of 
floods  In  the  river  I  ottoms.  and  drought  and 
dust  In  the  south'  vest,  plus  that  conunlt- 
ment  for  wheat  proi  aised  to  Russia.  .  .  .  Yes, 
I  think  you  should  Invest  In  wheat  futures. 
Little  Red  Hen. 

"But  what  about  blue  chip  stocks?"  asked 
the  Little  Red  Hen. 

"Oh,  they're  soll<  enough,  but  the  money 
is  In  commoditle  i."  counseled  the  cow. 
"That's  where  you  :an  make  some  fantastic 
profits!  You  have  i,  lot  more  leverage.  Why 
for  five  hundred  dollars  you  can  control  five 
thousand  bushels  at  wheat,  so  for  five  thou- 
sand dollars  you  control  fifty  thousand 
bushels!" 

So  the  Little  R«  :  Hen  put  all  her  money 
Into  wheat  futures  That  week  she  read  the 
dally  market  reporl  avidly;  and  when  wheat 
went  down  the  limit  for  the  day.  she'd  fly 
over  to  the  Cow  fo  •  reassurance.  For  a  solid 
week  and  a  half,  wtieat  futures  dropped  the 
limit  each  day.  coning  under  heavy  selling 
pressure  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

"Sell!  SeU!"  cried  the  Little  Red  Hen. 

The  Cow  warne<  ,  "You  bought  long,  so 
you'll  be  selling  sh>rt.  Hang  In  there,  prices 
will  go  up  again.  Hi  rvest  time  Is  almost  here, 
and  there  was  reported  crop  damage  due  to 
tornadoes  at  the  close  of  trade  today." 

The  Little  Hen  abbbed,  "I  don't  care,  this 
pressure  Is  Just  tob  much  for  me!  My  egg 
production  is  being  affected  by  this.  Since  I 
went  Into  this  I've  fcnly  laid  Grade  A  Large." 

So  the  Little  Re<^  Hen  turned  chicken  and 
sold  her  wheat  futtires  at  a  loss.  Something 
solid.  Papa  Bear  hap  advised.  What  could  be 
more  solid  than  piare  silver,  that  had  been  a 
precious  metal  sin^e  the  beginning  of  time. 
Solid  silver,  delive^d  right  to  the  neetl  A 
sadder  but  wiser  little  hen  settled  down  In 
her  nest  with  her  silver.  "That  will  teach  me 
to  always  keep  a  dest  egg  for  a  rainy  day!" 
thought  the  Llttl#  Red  Hen.  But  do  you 
know  what  happened  today?  Silver  dropped 
thirty  cents  an  ou»ice.  The  Little  Red  Hen 
had  forgotten  thai  you  can't  put  all  your 
eggs  In  one  baske^.  Poor  Little  Red  Hen,  I 
don't  think  her  stpry  can  be  written  today 
either. 
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FEDERAL    RUIj]|S    OP    CRIMINAL 
PROC  EDURE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 


OF   SlISSOTTRI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OI 

Tuesday, 


REPRESENTATIVES 
June  25,  1974 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  \/Lr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, June  24,  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
by  unanimous  vot;,  favorably  reported 
H.R.  15461,  a  bill  o  secure  to  Congress 
additional  time  in  which  to  consider 
the  proposed  ame  idments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  April  22,  1974.  rhe  proposed  amend- 
ments, some  of  wh  Ich  have  been  worked 
on  for  over  AVz  years,  make  changes  in 
10  existing  rules  |and  establish  3  new 
rules.  The  proposed  amendments,  there- 
fore, affect  roughly  20  percent  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  <^minal  Procedure. 

The  amendmems  are  significant  not 
only  in  terms  of  number,  but  also  in 
content.  Reaction  to  the  proposed 
amendments  has  been  received  from 
Federal  judges,  Federal  prosecutors,  de- 
fense attorneys,  aid  professional  orga- 
nizations. These  comments  from  respon- 
sible segments  of  the  legal  profession 
raise  issues  regarding  the  wisdom  and 
constitutionality  o:  nearly  all  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments . 

The  time  given  to  Congress  to  study 
the  proposed  amen  dments,  90  days,  is  not 
enough,  given  the  number  and  scope  of 
the  proposed  am«ndments.  Rules  that 
took  over  4* 2  yeai's  to  write  cannot  ef- 
fectively be  reviewed  in  3  months.  Sup- 
port for  the  comnittee  action  has  come 
from  such  diverse  parts  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  the  Juiitice  Department,  the 
American  Civil  Lil  >erties  Union,  and  the 
Public  Defender  S;rvice  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  am  inserting  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  coiHes  of  letters  received 
from  these  organizations  supporting  a 
postponement  in  the  effective  date  of 
the  rules: 

Office  op  the  A  rroBNEv  General, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  17, 1974. 
Re  Proposed  Amendments  to  Federal  Rules 

of  Criminal  Prosedure. 
Hon.  William  L.  Hu  >igate. 
Chairman,  Subcomriittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  The  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  been  requested  by 
the  House  Judiciary  ISubcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Justice  concerning  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure which  are  scheduled  to  take  effect  on 
August  1,  1974,  unless  rescinded,  modified  or 
delayed  by  Congressional  action. 

The  Department  has  thoroughly  reviewed 
these  proposed  amendments  and  has  received 
comment  thereon  from  substantially  all  of 
the  U.S.  Attorneys  tin  the  federal  districts. 

It  is  the  concluslo^  of  the  Department  that 
there  are  significant  objections  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  the  amendmenlp  to  Rule  16  which  would 
(a)  specifically  mandate  disclosure  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  government  wit- 
nesses, and  (b)  mtjke  discovery  mandatory 
and  upon  request  rtther  than  controlled  by 
the   court's  discretion   invoked   by  motion: 

2.  the  amendments  to  Rules  4  and  0  which 
upon    the   filing   of  » 

complaint.    Indictmient,    or    Information   a 
summons,  rather  thi  ji  an  arrest  warrant,  will 
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Issue  unless  the  government  establishes  a 
"valid  reason"  necessitating  a  warrant. 

The  proposed  changes  to  Rule  16  are  of 
grave  concern  to  the  Department.  The  po- 
tential threat  to  the  safety  of  witnesses  and 
the  harmfiU  Impact  on  effective  law  enforce - 
jnent  are  matters  that  deserve  additional 
consideration  before  these  amendments  are 
implemented.  The  disclosure  of  the  Identity 
of  a  potential  witness  may  not  only  endanger 
the  life  and  property  of  the  witness  but 
such  disclosure  may  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
the  willingness  of  potential  witnesses  to  step 
forth  and  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Attorney 
In  the  prosecution  of  criminal  cases. 

The  mandatory  discovery  change  in  Rule 
16  may  well  embroil  trial  courts  to  addition- 
al litigation  fostered  by  parties  over  whether 
each  side  has  fully  compiled  with  its  manda- 
tory and  continuing  disclosure  requirements. 

The  suggested  amendments  to  Rules  4  and 
9  would  make  the  summons  the  routine 
preferred  process  for  all  cases.  These  changes 
are  likely  to  encourage  the  following  results : 

1.  Increased  number  of  fugitives  among 
defendants  charged  with  serious  federal 
crimes, 

2.  Increased  opportunity  for  the  secretion 
and  destruction  of  evidence  and  the  fabri- 
cation of  alibis  by  defendants  prior  to  ap- 
prehension, 

3.  an  increased  usage  of  warrantless  ar- 
rests by  law  enforcement  officers  as  a  counter- 
measure  to  preserve  evidence,  and 

4.  substantial  additional  delays  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice. 

The  U.S.  Attorneys  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  been  asked  by  the  U.S.  Att/Omeys 
Advisory  Committee  whether  they  favor  de- 
laying the  Implementation  of  these  rules 
untU  August  1,  1975.  Ninety  of  the  94  UB. 
Attorneys  have  responded  indicating  con- 
cern that  the  proposed  changes  will  be  In- 
jurious to  the  effective  administration  of 
Justice. 

The  Department  of  Justice  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  preliminary  drafts 
disseminated  by  the  Judicial  Conference  but 
the  final  drafts  submitted  to  Congress  did  not 
receive  a  review  and  consideration  by  this 
Department. 

I  appreciate  your  Committee's  considera- 
tion of  the  Department's  views  on  these  pro- 
posed amendments  and  request  that  Con- 
gress delay  the  effective  date  of  these  rules 
until  August  of  1975. 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  B.  Saxbe, 

Attorney  General. 


American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 

Washington.  D.C,  May  31, 1974. 
Hon.  William  L.  Hungate, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Hxtngate:   This  Is  to 
reference  to  your  announcement  (appearing 
at  120  Cong.  Rec.  12794,  May  2.  1974) ,  con- 
cerning the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

The  ACLU  opposes  the  automatic  Imple- 
mentation of  these  Rules  on  August  1,  1974. 
The  reason  for  our  stand  is  that  the  Rules  as 
presently  drafted  contain  serious  constitu- 
tional defects  Involvtog  erosion  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  right  against  self-tocrlmlnatlon. 
In  addition,  there  are  serious  drafttog  and 
technical  defects  throughout  the  RiUes 
which  require  careful  Congressional  scrutiny. 
Briefly  stated,  our  specific  objections  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Rule  12.1.  The  defendant  who  totends  to 
raise  an  alibi  defense  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  government  of  the  place 
where  he  claims  to  have  been  at  the  time  the 
crime  was  committed.  It  lies  at  the  founda- 
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tlons  of  our  criminal  Jurisprudence  that  an 
accused  must  be  assiuned  tonocent  luitll 
proved  guilty.  Moreover,  the  provision  vio- 
lates the  privilege  against  self-tocrlmlnatlon, 
and  the  Sixth  Amendment  guarantee  that  an 
accused  shall  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtalntog  witnesses  to  his  favor.  In  doing  so, 
it  nibbles  away  at  the  adversary  theory  of 
Justice  to  the  defendant's  disadvantage,  a 
theory  that  should  be  changed — If  at  all — 
only  by  deliberate  and  Intensive  examination, 
not  by  fragmentation. 

2.  Rule  16.  Under  amended  Rule  16,  the 
government  can  discover  a  defendant's  entire 
case  prior  to  the  trial,  thus  forcing  him  to 
Incrlmtoate  himself  In  violation  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  The  government  can  obtain  not 
only  all  documentary  and  tangible  evidence 
from  the  defendant  but  can  secure  his  list  of 
witnesses  as  well.  This  would  permit  the  gov- 
ernment to  subpoena  these  witnesses  before 
a  grand  Jury  and  find  out  their  testimony. 

Such  an  amendment  In  the  Federal  Rules 
effects  a  virtual  revolution  In  the  way  to 
which  a  crlmtoal  trial  Is  held.  Such  a  radical 
change  should  not  be  made  without  careful 
evaluation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  rights 
Involved. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  any  answer  to 
say  that  the  defendant  has  a  reciprocal  right 
of  discovery.  The  government  has  the  most 
powerful  and  efficient  engtoes  of  discovery  in 
the  form  of  the  grand  Jury  and  police  inves- 
tigators and  toformers.  The  defendant  starts 
so  far  behind  the  government  to  discovery 
that  granttog  each  party  reciprocal  rights 
does  not  overcome  the  disadvantage. 

3.  There  are  seriotis  drafting  and  technical 
problems  In  the  RvUes.  These  include  the  fol- 
lowtag: 

a.  Rule  ll{e)  {6)  prohibits  the  use  of  plea- 
bargalnlng  negotiations  at  the  trial.  How- 
ever, there  are  no  similar  prohibitions 
against  the  use  of  a  notice  of  alibi  under 
Rule  12.1  or  a  notice  of  Insanity  defense 
under  Rule  12.2.  Does  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
hibitory clause  mean  that  these  notices  can 
be  used  against  the  defendant  at  trial  If  he 
changes  his  mind  and  does  not  rely  on  an 
alibi  or  Insanity  defense?  The  problem  Is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  such  notices 
must  be  filed  very  early  to  the  proceedings. 

b.  Rule  16(a)  (1)  (B)  requires  that  the  gov- 
ernment fiu-nlsh  the  defendant  such  copy  of 
his  prior  crlmtoal  record  "as  is  then  available 
to  the  attorney  for  the  government."  Rule 
16{.a)(l)(E)  requires  that  the  government 
furnish  the  defendant  with  records  of  prior 
felony  convictions  of  its  witnesses  which  are 
"within  the  knowledge  of  the  attorney  for 
the  government."  Why  are  two  separate  tests 
applied?  Are  they  supposed  to  encompass  the 
same  duty  on  the  government? 

c.  The  definition  of  work  product.  Rule 
16(a)(2),  Is  totally  toadequate.  The  cases 
have  determined  that  legal  memoranda  and 
opinions  of  counsel  are  not  subject  to  dis- 
covery. See  e.g.  United  States  v.  Mackey,  36 
F.R.D.  431  (D.D.C.  1965);  United  States  v. 
Harrison,  265  P.  Supp.  660  (S.D.  N.Y.  1967) . 
As  a  result  government  counsel  often  Inter- 
weave factual  matters  which  are  subject  to 
discovery  and  legal  memoranda  and  opinions 
which  are  not.  A  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  tv/o  so  that  factual  matters  wUl 
be  made  subject  to  defendant's  discovery. 

The  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  have  drafted  very 
precise  rules  on  the  work  product  exception 
[see  Rule  22(b)  (1)  of  the  proposed  Uniform 
Rules  of  Crlmtoal  Procedurel.  These  are  far 
preferable  to  the  confused  definition  found 
to  amended  Rule  16(a)  (2). 

We  will  be  happy  to  testify  In  greater 
detail  about  each  of  these  matters  and  others 
at  your  convenience. 

We  wotild  urge  that  Congress  not  permit 
the  Rules  to  become  effective  without  a  care- 
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ful  examination  of  their  constitutional  lim- 
itations. 

Stocerely, 

Hope  Eastman, 

Associate  Director. 
Vzon  Friedman, 

Staff  Counsel. 

Public  Defender  Service 
for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  DC,  June  18, 1974. 
Congressman  William  L.  Hungate, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice of  the  Committee  on  the  Jxidiciary, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Hungate:  In  reply  to 
your  memorandum  of  May  8,  1974,  relattog 
to  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  please  find  en- 
closed copies  of  two  letters  which  I  have 
sent  recently  to  Chief  Judge  Greene  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Both  of  these  letters  deal  with  the  views  of 
the  Public  Defender  Service  concerntog  the 
proposed  Rule  amendments. 

The  letters  reflect  our  belief  that  there 
are  a  number  of  problems  with  the  proposed 
amendments  as  drafted,  and  accordtogly  we 
favor  delaying  enactment  of  the  Rules  until 
these  difficulties  are  corrected.  If  you  or  mem- 
bers of  your  staff  have  questions  about  posi- 
tions of  the  Public  Defender  Service  ex- 
pressed to  the  enclosed  letters.  I  trust  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Norman  Lefstein, 

Director. 


PRIORITY  CONSIDERATION  NEEDED 
NOW  FOR  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  OP 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS OF  THE  WORLD 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW   JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Presi- 
dent prepares  for  his  summit  meeting 
with  officials  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  Join 
with  many  of  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  in  seeking  a  prominent  place 
on  the  agenda  for  discussion  of  the  vital 
issue  of  the  responsibility  of  himian 
rights  and  the  policy  to  be  adopted  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  adjudicating  and  re- 
solving the  long  standing  usurpation  of 
the  states  and  fundamental  rights  of  the 
"captive"  oppressed  people  of  Lithuanism, 
Estonian,  Armenian,  Latvian,  Ukrainian 
and  Jewish  heritage  whose  religious  and 
cultural  freedoms  as  well  as  their  right 
to  emigrate  are  being  rejected  by  an 
unjust  and  cruel  exercise  of  authority. 

On  June  15, 1974.  the  34th  anniversary 
of  the  forcible  annexation  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  commemorative  senices  were  ob- 
served by  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world  in  reaffirmation 
of  the  right  of  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  Nations. 

During  the  86th  Congress  Public  Law 
86-90  was  adopted  in  condemnation  of 
the  Imperialistic  policies  of  communist 
Russia  which  subji^ated  the  national 
Independence  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithu- 
ania, Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  Rumania.  East  Germany,  Bui 
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garia,  mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan. Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania. 
Udel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan, 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  et  al.  The  Presi- 
dent was  also  authorized  and  requested 
by  this  congressional  resolution  to  issue 
a  proclamation  each  year  designating  the 
third  week  of  July  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
independence  is  achieved  for  all  of  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world. 

The  89th  Congress  adopted  House  Con- 
current Resolution  416  proclaiming  the 
rights  of  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  as  well  as  all  other 
peoples  to  self-determination  and  na- 
tional independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  how  we  equate 
or  measure  our  investments — by  what- 
ever standard  applied — in  our  sense  of 
values  and  our  constant  quest  for  ex- 
cellence, it  is  fundamental  that  invest- 
ment in  human  values  is  paramount  to 
our  mutual  endeavors  and  responsibil- 
ities. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  integrity  and 
destiny  of  the  future  of  all  peoples 
throughout  the  world  depends  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  the  cornerstone  laid 
by  the  founders  of  our  democracy  which 
provided,  first  and  foremost,  for  .iustlce 
on  behalf  of  the  inalienable  human  rights 
of  the  individual. 

Here  in  America  we  can  hope  to  assure 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations  of  their 
identity  as  a  people  and  continue  to 
strive  to  assist  them  through  never  re- 
lenting on  our  concerted  endeavor  to  at- 
tain universal  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy from  the  worldwide  international 
community  of  nations.  I  trust  that  our 
congressional  recognition  of  the  serious- 
ness of  their  plight  will  help  to  provide 
human  justice  essential  to  the  solution 
that  will  remove  Soviet  domination,  un- 
just treatment,  discrimination  and  op- 
pression of  the  human  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual that  is  practiced  in  these  occu- 
pied states  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  achieve 
national  sovereignty  for  the  states  of 
these  courageous  people  and  Insure  their 
rightful  place  in  international  commun- 
ion with  all  nations  and  all  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 


POLAND'S  SITUATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1974 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
interesting  and  informative  article  writ- 
ten by  the  Ambassador  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Poland-ln-Exile  has  come  to 
my  attention.  I  would  like  to  share  these 
thoughts  on  the  situation  of  Poland  with 
my  colleagues,  therefore,  the  article  fol- 
lows: 

Thet  Are  Still  Waittno 

It  was  183  years  ago  on  May  3,  1791  that 
Poland  declared  Its  own  Constitution.  The 
Polish  Constitution,  declared  only  fifteen 
years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Is  still  con- 
sidered the  most  democratic  Constitution. 

The  Polish  Constitution  and  Its  counter- 
part, the  United  States  Constitution  have 
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Mr.  BADILLO, 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
and  accepted  fact  that 


this  Nation  has  b<  en  in  the  midst  of  long- 
standing crisis  :  n  ^jnemployment  and 
that  the  situation  will  considerably  wor- 
sen before  the  #nd  of  this  year.  Al- 
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though  various  economic  devices  have 
been  utilized  in  attempts  to  stem  the 
flow  of  unemploym  >nt  and  underemploy- 
ment, they  have  a  1  been  singularly  un- 


are  faced  with  the 
of  more  than  5  mil- 


lion fellow  citizens  being  out  of  work 


a  few  months.  It  is 
that  this  unemploy- 


ment crisis  has  hi  t  the  minorities — the 
blacks,  the  Spanish-speaking,  women, 
youth,  Vietnam  Veterans,  the  elderly, 
the  impoverished,  land  disadvantaged — 
especially  hard  and  has  seriously  exacer- 
bated a  variety  of  challenges  with  which 
they  are  already  cofifronted. 

Directly  related  »  the  extraordinarily 
high  rate  of  unemployment  is  the  gen- 
eral malaise  of  the  economy,  the  lack  of 
economic  growth,  and  the  seemingly 
endless  inflationaiy  spiral.  This  situa- 
tion is  carefully  reviewed  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  montlly  economic  letter  of 
the  First  Nationa  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  Predicting  t  tiat  economic  growth 
is  expected  to  lag  ]  or  some  time  to  come 
and  that  the  rate  )f  unemployment  will 
continue  to  rise,  tl  is  timely  and  percep- 
tive article  draws  a  i  Interesting  relation- 
ship between  the  jNP  gap — the  differ- 
ence between  the  sconomy's  production 
potential  and  what  is  actually  being 
produced — and  the  unemployment  level. 
It  observes  that  the  GNP  gap  and  the 
unemployment  rat ;  move  in  parallel  di- 
rections as  both  n  easure  deflclencles  in 
resource  utillzatior . 

I  believe  carefu  attention  should  be 
given  to  this  article — especially  as  we 
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dollar  terms  ?.nd  are  therefore,  not  directly 
distorted  by  inflation. 

LEADERS    AND    OTHERS 

As  they  curtail  production,  businessmen 
initially  seek  to  reduce  the  size  of  labor 
Input  in  man-hours  with  a  minimal  disrup- 
tion of  employment  levels.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  overtime,  which  can  be 
reduced  with  no  effect  on  unemployment. 
Other  adjustments  cushion  the  unemploy- 
ment from  abrupt  changes,  but  still  contrib- 
ute to  unemployment.  As  new  hires  decline, 
for  example,  there  is  no  loss  In  employment, 
but  people  seeking  work  will  be  less  success- 
ful. 

Thus,  the  unemployment  rate  Itself  Is  con- 
sidered a  coincident,  not  a  leading  indicator. 
As  the  economy  withdraws  further  from  its 
inherent  upward  path,  the  unemployment 
rate  will  rise  step  by  step,  lagging  just  a  few 
months  behind  the  GNP  gap. 

The  reason  the  GNP  gap  and  unemploy- 
ment rate  move  in  parallel  is  that  both 
measure  deficiencies  In  resource  utilization. 
The  unemployment  rate  is  a  measure  of  labor 
underutilization  while  the  GNP  gap  meas- 
ures the  underutilization  of  both  labor  and 
capital.  The  GNP  gap  Is  most  meaningful 
when  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  econ- 
omy's real  potential  output,  since  economic 
growth  will  widen  the  actual  dollar  gap  over 
time. 

The  concept  of  real  potential  gross  na- 
tional product  was  popularized  in  1962  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  It  Is  In- 
tended as  a  gauge  of  the  level  of  real  GNP 
that  would  prevail  If  avaUable  resources 
were  fully  employed.  Estimating  the  level  of 
potential  GNP  requires  the  use  of  some  ad- 
mittedly arbltreiry  assumptions,  such  as  the 
unemployment  rate  assumed  to  represent  full 
employment — traditionally,  at  4%  rate  has 
been  used. 

In  addition,  since  potential  GNP  Is  In- 
tended to  reflect  changes  in  the  labor  force, 
hours  worked,  the  capital  stock,  technology 
and  labor  skills.  It  cannot  be  expected  to 
grow  In  a  steady,  smooth  fashion.  But  be- 
cause it  can't  be  measured  precisely,  smooth 
rates  of  Increeise  have  been  projected.  The 
CEA  has  estimated  that  potential  real  GNP 
grew  at  a  3^%  rate  In  1952-62,  3%%  in 
1963-65  and  4%  from  1966  to  the  present. 

Computational  difficulties  notwithstand- 
ing, the  calculation  provides  a  useful  tool 
lor  economic  analysis.  Whenever  real  GNP 
grows  less  rapidly  than  the  potential  growth 
rate  and  the  percentage  gap  widens.  It  is 
an  indication  that  business  conditions  are 
softening.  And  when  actual  growth  exceeds 
the  potential  growth  rate — as  in  post-re- 
cession periods— It  Is  both  a  sign  that  slack 
Is  being  taken  up  and  a  warning  of  possible 
infiationary  demand  pressures.  Over  the 
years,  the  percentage  gap  has  averaged  be- 
tween 314%  and  4%,  corresponding  to  an 
ave.-ige  unemployment  rate  of  414-5%. 

The  unemployment  rate  Is  a  slightly  more 
slippery  notion  because  changes  In  Its  nu- 
merator, the  number  of  unemployed,  are 
Intertwined  with  developments  In  its  de- 
nominator, the  labor  force — the  number  of 
people  working  or  seeking  work— and  because 
growth  In  the  labor  force  Is  quite  volatile  as 
opposed  to  the  smooth  tracking  calculated 
for  potenttal  GNP.  Most  notably,  labor-force 
growth  appears  to  respond  to  changes  In 
the  real  wage  rate.  In  the  late  stages  of  ex- 
pansion and  heading  Into  a  recession,  the 
typical  softening  in  the  labor  markets  and 
In  real  wages  often  produces  a  reduction  In 
labor-force  growth.  This  restraints  the  rise 
In  the  unemployment  rate,  but  not  enough 
to  prevent  It  from  performing  cyclically  any- 
way. There  is  one  further  aspect  of  the  GNP 
gap-unemployment  rate  mutuality  to  con- 
sider: lags.  And  thU  Introduces  a  more 
quantitative  analysis. 

Arthur  Okun,  an  erstwhile  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  later  its 
Chairman  during  part  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
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ministration,  was  the  first  economist  to  de- 
scribe econometrlcally  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  percentage  real  GNP  gap  and  the 
unemployment  rate.  He  suggested  that  each 
percentage  point  difference  above  the  4'; 
full-employment  target  \.as  associated  with 
a  3  To  decrease  In  real  GNP  over  the  course 
of  the  year.  This  approach  was  subsequently 
refined  and  reestimated  to  provide  a  model 
linking  changes  in  the  unemployment  rate 
to  changes  in  the  GNP  gap.  Its  most  recent 
redefinition  indicates  that  if  real  GNP  were 
to  remain  flat  for  a  year  the  unemployment 
rate  would  rise  by  between  1.2  and  1.4  per- 
centage points. 

DRAWING   A    FORECAST 

One  form  of  the  model  that  is  more  useful 
In  forecasting  correlates  the  current  level  of 
the  unemployment  rate  with  the  levels  of 
the  percentage  gap  in  both  the  current  and 
previous  quarters.  In  fact,  the  Influence  of 
the  gap  In  the  previous  quarter  is  three  to 
four  times  greater  than  that  In  the  current 
one.  reflecting  the  factors  that  make  the  un- 
employment rate  a  coincident,  rather  than  a 
leading  Indicator. 

Linking  this  model  with  the  outlook  for 
the  economy  sketched  In  the  flrst  article  in 
this  issue  of  the  Letter  produces  the  forecast 
of  a  rise  in  the  unemployment  rate.  UntU 
real  GNP  begins  to  grow  at  a  4%  annual  rate, 
the  GNP  gap  will  continue  to  increase.  Real 
QNP  Is  not  likely  to  rise  this  strongly  untU 
the  end  of  1974  at  the  earliest.  It  appears 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  unemployment 
rate  will  rise  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the 
neighborhood  of  6%. 

Employment,  however,  should  remain  rela- 
tively steady,  with  most  of  the  Increase  In 
the  unemployment  rate  reflecting  labor-force 
growth.  With  the  exception  of  the  1948-49 
recession,  the  percentage  decline  In  employ- 
men,  has  consistently  been  smaller  than 
that  in  output. 

HE  WHO  GETS  STUNG 

A  rise  In  the  overall  unemployment  rate 
wUl  not  affect  different  age-sex  groups  uni- 
formly. All  rates  will  rise,  but  those  for  adult 
females  and  teenagers  will  not  rise  propor- 
tionately as  much  as  that  for  adult  males. 
Plotted  on  the  chart  are  the  ratios  derived  by 
dividing  flrst  the  female  and  then  the  teen- 
age unemployment  rates  by  the  rates  for 
males.  They  show  a  very  clear  cyclical  pat- 
tern, turning  down  in  advance  of  a  recession 
and  then  dropping  sharply  as  It  runs  Its 
course.  In  addition,  an  examination  of  the 
percentage-point  difference,  or  spread,  be- 
tween the  female  and  teenage  rates  and  the 
male  rate  suggests  that,  at  least  for  women, 
it  also  narrows  during  bad  business  times. 
This  is  In  marked  contrast  to  the  experience 
of  black  workers,  for  example,  in  which  the 
ratio  of  black-white  unemployment  rates  re- 
mains fairly  stable  at  2:1  while  the  absolute 
spread  Increases. 

The  reasons  for  this  variation  In  relative 
rates  of  unemployment  are  not  entirely  clear. 
In  part,  the  answer  may  be  purely  statistical. 
Since  the  unemployment  rate  for  adult  males 
Is  typically  at  a  much  lower  level  when  re- 
cession begins,  the  proportional  rise  In  the 
rat©  tends  to  be  large.  But  there  are  also  more 
substantive  reasons. 

The  labor  force  can  be  divided  Into  those 
workers  who  are  strongly  committed  partici- 
pants and  Into  another  group  for  whom  par- 
ticipation Is  one  option  In  a  choice  of  life 
styles.  The  first  group  is  composed  largely  of 
family  breadwinners  while  the  spouses  and 
teenaged  children  of  those  breadwinners 
make  up  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  second 
group.  When  a  member  of  the  flrst  group  Is 
laid  off  or  otherwise  out  of  work,  he  or  she 
Joins  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  until  a 
new  job  Is  found.  Some  members  of  the  sec- 
ond group,  however,  leave  the  labor  force 
when  Jobs  are  lost  and  potential  members 
don't  enter  the  labor  force  when  Jobs  are 
scarce. 
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Since  the  adult  women  and  teenage  seg- 
ments of  the  labor  force  comprise  a  larger 
proportion  of  people  In  this  second  category, 
this  helps  to  explain  why  unemployment 
rates  for  these  groups  don't  rise  proportion- 
ately as  much  as  they  do  for  adult  males 
when  recession  strikes.  The  converse  is  that, 
at  such  times,  participation  rates  for  these 
groups  are  subject  to  wider  variations  from 
trend  than  the  rates  for  aduJt  males. 

WhUe  the  dlmeiislons  of  the  prospective 
rise  in  unemployment  are  not  up  to  the  color- 
ful projections  beard  during  the  chUl  of  the 
oil  embargo,  they  project  the  most  serious 
dose  of  unemployment  since  1961.  The  recent 
decline  in  the  Jobless  rate — down  0.2  per- 
centage poUits  from  January-February  to 
5.0%  In  April — cannot  be  treated  as  a  har- 
binger of  things  to  come,  and  must  be  dis- 
counted. Economic  growth  Is  expected  to  lag 
for  some  time  yet,  and  this  means  a  period  of 
uncomfortably  high  unemployment. 


SANDMAN  APPEALS  TO  LAW  OF 
SEA  CONFAB  MEETING  IN  CA- 
RACAS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
appealed  directly  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  international  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference now  underway  in  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, to  achieve  a  negotiated  extension 
01  our  fisheries  jurisdiction  from  12  to  200 
miles  from  our  coast-line. 

This  important  conference  opened  last 
Thursday,  June  20  with  some  150  nations 
of  the  world  represented.  It  will  last  im- 
til  August  29. 

I  asked  the  leader  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion. Ambassador  John  R.  Stevenson,  to 
press  for  specific  and  permanent  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  that  have  been 
created  by  the  virtual  invasion  of  for- 
eign fishing  fleets  into  the  fishing 
grounds  that  lie  off  my  congressional 
district  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Specificaly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  urged 
that  a  200-mile  fisheries  jurisdiction  be 
achieved  through  negotiations  at  this 
conference  and,  if  necessary,  through 
subsequent  treaties  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

Many  Members  of  the  House,  well  over 
100  at  last  count,  are  joining  me  and 
Congressman  Norman  P.  Lent  f  Republi- 
can of  New  York)  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  contiguous  fishery 
zone  of  200  miles  from  shore. 

There  are  nearly  a  dozen  different 
versions  of  this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  they  all  recognize  the  urgent  need 
for  action  to  protect  the  domestic  fish- 
ing industry  of  the  United  States  and  to 
preserve  the  fish  resources  of  adjacent 
Ocean  areas  which  are  being  raided  un- 
mercifully by  foreign  fleets. 

Within  the  coming  week,  it  Is  my  in- 
tention to  circulate  amcHig  other  Mem- 
bers with  a  letter  encouraging  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  press  for  the  200 -mile  ex- 
tension at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
in  Caracas. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  of  the  two 
ways  there  are  to  achieve  our  goal,  the 
best  is  through  international  negotla- 
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tions  and  treaties  instead  of  through  a 
simple,  unilateral  declaration  of  Con- 
gress that  could  set  off  a  chain  reaction 
of  repercussions  around  the  world. 

Should  the  conference  fail  to  achieve 
meaningful  progress,  I  submit  that  the 
effort  to  achieve  the  unilateral  declara- 
tion of  a  2 00 -mile  limit  will  gain  con- 
siderable momentum. 

In  fact,  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  En- 
vironment of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  is  midway 
through  a  series  of  field  hearings  on  this 
issue  so  that  if  the  conference  fails  to 
act,  the  Congress  will  be  prepared  to  do 
so  promptly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  my  message  to 
the  delegates  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, and  the  news  statement  that  was 
released  today  on  the  subject  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

A  Message  to  the  Deusgates  or  the  Law  of 

THE  Sea  Conference  from  U.S.  Congress- 
man Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr. 

Caracas,  Venezuela, 

June  20. 1974. 

1  have  requested  Ambassador  Stevenson  to 
transmit  my  views  on  the  need  for  Improved 
International  agreements  to  protect  the  flsh 
resources  of  the  Oceans  to  all  of  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  as  It  opens  today  In 
Caracus. 

My  Congressional  District  Includes  nearly 
one  half  of  the  coast  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  fronting  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Fish- 
ing grounds  off  my  District  and  off  New  Eng- 
land are  the  most  lucrative  In  the  world, 
because  of  the  confluence  of  currents  and 
ready  food  sources.  Thousands  of  my  con- 
stituents make  their  livelihoods  by  industries 
related  to  the  commercial  harvesting  of  flsh 
and  my  State's  largest  single  Industry  de- 
pends on  the  coolness,  cleanness  and  pro- 
ductivity of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Tliat  Indus- 
try, of  course,  Is  tourism. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  can  deal  In  a  specific  and 
permanent  way  to  solve  the  very  critical 
problem  that  has  been  created  by  the  virtual 
Invasion  of  foreign  fishing  fleets  Into  this 
productive  region  that  lies  within  200  miles 
of  the  United  States  coast. 

I  urge  the  United  States  delegation  to  press 
for  a  negotiated  extension  of  the  fisheries 
jurisdiction  to  200  miles  from  our  coast.  Such 
a  negotiated  agreement  would  be  preferable 
to  a  simple,  unilateral  declaration  of  Con- 
gress because  of  the  possible  repercussions. 

Should  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
however,  fall  to  achieve  meaningful  progress 
to  end  the  reckless  raiding  of  our  fishing 
banks,  I  submit  that  the  effort  to  achieve  the 
unilateral  declaration  of  a  200-mlle  limit  will 
gain  considerable  momentum. 

In  fact,  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  is  midway  through  a 
series  of  field  hearings  on  this  Issue  so  that 
if  the  Conference  falls  to  act.  the  Congress 
will  be  prepared  to  do  so  promptly. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  well  over  100 
at  last  count,  are  sponsoring  legislation  to 
establish  a  200-mile  contiguous  fishery  zone. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  is  a  significant  move- 
ment of  Interested  officials.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  Congress  as  well  as  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  watching  developments  closely 
In  Caracas  this  summer. 

I  send  best  wishes  to  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
and  want  you  to  know  that  I  for  one  am  op- 
timistic that  lasting  achievements  will  he 
realized. 

Charles  W.  Sandman, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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IN   CARACAS 


Caracas,  VENEZtn  la. — An  appeal  from  U.S. 
Rep.  Charles  W.  Sfndman,  Jr.  of  New  Jer- 
Increase  of  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing Jurisdiction  to  1200  miles  from  shore  has 
been  heard  at  the  international  "Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference"  here. 

The  veteran  Coi^gressman's  message  was 
presented  through  IU.S.  Ambassador  John  B. 
Stevenson  to  the  delegates  at  the  Important 
Conference,  which  commenced  last  Thurs- 
day, June  20th. 

Sandman  said  b4  Is  "optimistic"  that  the 
official  United  St$tes  government  opposi- 
tion to  the  200-mae  fishing  limits  "will  be 
softened"  at  the  ctinference.  The  Congress- 
man also  said  be  1^  "hopeful  that  meaning- 
ful progress  will  b4  made  to  protect  the  fish 
resources  that  exltt  off  the  coasts  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  En^and." 

He  called  on  the<  Conference  to  "deal  in  a 
specific  and  permanent  way  to  solve  the 
very  critical  probl^n  that  has  been  created 
by  the  virtual  invasion  of  foreign  fishing 
fieets  Into  this  pr^uctive  region  that  lies 
within  aoo  miles  of  jthe  United  States'  coast." 
Treaiy  approach 

Congressman  Saiidman  said  that  of  the 
two  ways  to  achieve  the  200-mlle  fishing 
jurisdiction  extension  that  Is  needed,  he 
prefers  that  the  a|)proach  of  International 
negotiations  and  tifaties  be  used  rather  than 
a  simple  unilateral  declaration  of  Congress 
that  could,  in  his  words,  "set  off  a  chain  re- 
action of  repercussions  around  the  world." 

He  said  that  if  i  the  international  nego- 
tiations to  achieve  the  200-mlle  limit  fall. 
Congressional  sentftnent  to  resort  to  the  uni- 
lateral declaration  I  will  Increase  to  a  point 
where  it  may  pass  it  least  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  Fin  despite  the  possible  In- 
ternational ramifications. 

Congressman  Saiidman  has  long  advocated 
the  200-mlle  limit  bnd  is  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  legislation  in  Congress  (HR- 
4247)  to  extend  tlie  fisheries  jurisdiction  to 
200  miles.  Sandmah's  legislation  was  intro- 
duced on  FebruarjJ  8th,  1973  with  U.S.  Rep. 
Norman  Lent  (R-KY)  and  21  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.     ] 

More  than  100  (Congressmen  are  co-spon- 
soring the  legislatton  or  similar  measures. 
Sandman  pointed  cjut. 

Hearings  on  Sandman's  bill  and  similar 
legislation  are  no^  being  held  at  various 
locations  along  thei  Atlantic  coast.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Flsl  letles  and  Wlldlif*  Con- 
servation and  the  1  invironment  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  md  Fisheries  Committee 
hits  held  field  hea  ings  in  Portland,  Maine, 
New  Bedford,  Mas  sachusetts  and  at  Toms 
River,  New  Jersey. 

Following  additldnal  field  hearings  In  July, 
perhans  in  Delaware  and  Virginia  at  places 
and  times  to  be  announced,  formal  hearings 
at  the  Capitol  In  Washington,  D.C.  will  be 
held.  Rep.  Sandmi  n  Is  the  first  witness  to 
have  indicated  his  Intentions  to  testify  at 
the  final  hearings,  i  let  sometime  In  August. 

At  the  Toms  Ri^  er  hearing.  Sandman  was 
represented  by  his  District  Assistant  for  con- 
servation and  envliDnmental  matters,  Robert 
E.  Jack,  the  forn  ler  Mayor  of  Pennsvllle 
Township,  Salem  <  ounty.  The  Congressman 
was  unable  to  pers  jnally  attend  because  the 
House  Judiciary  Ci  immlttee,  on  which  he  is 
fourth-ranking  mil  lorlty  member,  had  a  late 
session  on  the  nigh  t  previous  in  Washington. 

On  June  7th,  Ss  ndman  greeted  a  delega- 
tion of  legislators  from  Maine,  Massachus- 
etts, New  Hampshii  e  and  Rhode  Island  called 
"Save  the  Amerlian  Fisheries"  as  they 
stopped  off  in  Cap  (  May,  New  Jersey  during 
their  "Sail  on  Wasiington"  trip  designed  to 
focus  public  attertion  on  the  need  for  a 
200-mlle  fisheries  j  irisdictlon. 
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WATERLOGGED  JUSTICE? 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  L/une  25,  1974 
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Justice  is  suppo^d  to  be  blind  but  no 
one  has  ever  suggested  that  she  ought  also 
to  be  waterlogged.  But  such  seems  likely  to 
be  the  case  if  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee doesn't  get  busy  and  plug  its  leaks. 

To  describe  whatjhas  been  coming  out  of 
the  committee  as  leaks  is  actually  a  mis- 
nomer. It's  more  a  torrent,  an  almost  dally 
outpouring  of  coQfldential  material  that 
violates  the  pledge  liy  Chairman  Rodino  that 
the  impeachment  Inquiry  would  be  handled 
in  a  fair  and  even-Handed  manner  and  that 
the  committee  would  guard  the  confidential- 
ity of  evidence  In  Ijts  possession  until  such 
time  as  deemed  prdper  to  put  the  material 
into  the  public  recom. 

To  be  fair  to  Roqlno,  It  is  not  he  who  Is 
doing  violence  to  hlf  promises;  it  is  the  work 
of  certain  members  i  apparently  Intent  upon 
sinking  the  Nlxonl  administration  at  any 
cost,  who  are  laboring  under  the  misguided 
notion  that  their  « ause  wlU  be  helped  by 
leaking  material  danaaglng  to  the  President 
and  present  or  past  members  of  his  adminis- 
tration. The  alacrity  with  which  presiden- 
tial aide  Patrick  Bachanan  denounced  the 
leaks  as   coming   fom   "nameless,   faceless 
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character  assassins"  Is  evidence  that  they 
are  playing  Into  the  White  House  hands. 

Considering  the  sins,  political  and  other- 
wise, that  can  be  chalked  up  to  the  Watergate 
White  House,  Buchanan's  statements  might 
be  dismissed  as  sanctimonious  posturing  if 
there  were  not  a  large  element  of  truth  in 
what  he  said.  In  more  subdued  language. 
Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
made  essentially  the  same  point.  Mansfield 
said  the  Judiciary  Committee  leaks  are 
"creating  impressions  and  innuendoes  and 
speculations  and  rumors  which  ought  to  be 
considered  only  by  the  committee  concerned 
and  the  courts." 

The  House  committee  is  not  the  only  one 
guilty  of  engaging  In  trial  by  leaks.  Former 
Special  Watergate  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox, 
who  hardly  can  be  listed  as  an  administra- 
tion sympathizer,  denounced  tactics  of  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee  as  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  late  Senator  Joe  McCarthy 
during  the  1950s.  He  swcused  the  Senate  com- 
mittee's "staff  and  possibly  some  members" 
of  leaking  the  results  of  Incomplete  investi- 
gations, of  giving  out  accusatory  Inferences 
drawn  from  secret  testimony,  and  even  sug- 
gesting the  guilt  of  men  under  indictment 
and  awaiting  trial.  The  Senate  committee,  as 
we  have  said  before,  served  a  good  purpose 
In  publicly  exposing  Watergate,  but  both  It 
and  the  Congress  are  being  ill-served  by  those 
who  now  are  using  their  positions  to  get  more 
political  mileage  out  of  an  investigation  that 
has  run  long  past  the  time  when  it  was  either 
productive  or  relevant. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  is  where 
the  action  is  now.  It  is  engaged  in  a  solemn 
constitutional  process  that  has  been  under- 
taken only  twice  in  the  nation's  history.  To 
allow  its  Impeachment  inquiry  to  degenerate 
into  a  campaign  of  leaks  and  innuendo  serves 
not  the  high  cause  of  restoring  the  people's 
faith  in  public  institutions — the  cause  for 
which  the  inquiry  was  undertaken — but 
rather  undermines  It. 


PERSECUTION  CONTINUES  UN- 
ABATED IN  THE  CAPTIVE  NA- 
■nONS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  I  brought  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  by  my 
constituent  Tedis  Zierins,  in  which  he 
outlined  the  case  of  Daniels  Bruveris, 
who  had  been  on  a  hunger  strike  for  4 
weeks  because  the  Soviets  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  leave  Soviet-occupied  Latvia 
and  join  his  wife  Rudite  in  West  Ger- 
many. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  June  23.  1974, 
Mr.  Zierins  reports  that: 

Because  of  yoxir  stand  and  also  because  of 
publicity  in  the  newspapers  in  several  West- 
em  countries,  Daniels  was  permitted  to  leave 
Soviet-occupied  Latvia  at  last. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  we  can  all  re- 
joice that  Daniels  Bruveris  was  finally 
allowed  to  rejoin  his  wife,  Mr.  Zierins 
reports: 

Since  Daniels  Bruveris  left  Latvia,  his  rel- 
atives have  been  watched  very  closely  by  So- 
viet government  officials.  Yesterday  morning, 
June  22,  at  1:45  a.m.,  I  got  a  phone  call 
from  Daniels'  father-in-law  (Daniels  lives 
with  his  wife's  parents) .  In  this  overseas 
phone   call   I   was   told   that   Daniels'   two 
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brothers,  Pavils  Bruveris,  bom  April  10.  1949, 
and  Olafs  Bruveris,  born  August  26,  1947, 
were  arrested  by  Soviet  police  on  May  24, 
1974  .  .  .  they  are  In  solitary  confinement  in 
the  main  KGB  prison  on  Lenln-Engels  Street 
In  Riga,  Latvia.  No  relatives  or  friends  are 
permitted  to  visit  them. 

Tlie  State  Prosecutor  is  the  investigator  of 
special  cases  of  Soviet  Secret  Police.  His  name 
is  Dembovskls.  Their  crime  is  that  they  had 
discussed  with  their  fellow  workers  some 
needed  Improvements  in  TV  programs  and  iu 
everyday  life.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion 
they  had  prepared  a  little  opinion  poll  among 
their  fellow  workers.  For  all  that  they  were 
arrested  and  placed  in  solitary  conflxiement." 

It  seems  the  Communists  were  locking  just 
for  an  excuse  to  arrest  them,  because  Bru- 
veris' family  had  been  harrassed  before.  They 
are  a  devout  Christian  family.  Their  father 
had  been  deported  twice  to  Siberian  forced 
labor  camps,  from  where  he  returned  in  poor 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  10  days  ago,  we  in 
Congress  observed  Baltic  States  Freedom 
Day  to  commemorate  and  honor  those 
who  fought  and  died  in  the  illegal  and 
brutal  Soviet  occupation  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in  1940.  That 
struggle  for  human  dignity  and  freedom 
continues  to  this  day,  and  our  Grovern- 
ment  and  each  American  citizen  must 
continue  their  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  these  heroic  individuals  and 
captive  peoples.  Let  us  remember  they 
are  suffering  persecution  and  sacrificing 
personally  at  this  moment  to  show  the 
world  that  they  will  not  be  intimidated 
by  tyranny,  but  will  struggle  in  defense 
of  the  nobel  ideals  of  individual  liberty 
and  national  self-determination. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
BUREAU  OF  THE  SETON  HALL 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW  ON  THE  COM- 
PLETION OF  ITS  FIRST  YEAR  OF 
OPERATIONS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  something 
new  is  happening  in  legal  education. 
Something  new  and  good  for  the  legis- 
lative process.  This  development,  revolu- 
tionary though  it  may  be,  is  the  creation 
of  clinical  programs  designed  to  train 
future  lawyers  in  the  research  and  draft- 
ing skills  so  necessary  for  the  continu- 
ance and  improvement  of  our  law- 
making institutions. 

One  such  clinical  program  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  new  trend  is  the  legislative 
bureau  at  the  Seton  Hall  School  of  Law 
in  the  city  of  Newark,  N.J. 

The  Seton  Hall  Legislative  Bureau  was 
created  1  year  ago  to  provide  law  school 
credits  for  research  projects  completed 
by  the  student  members  of  the  bureau 
upon  the  request  of  State  and  PederaJ 
legislators. 

During  their  first  year  of  operations 
the  30  student-members  of  the  Seton 
Hall  Law  School  Legislative  Bureau  have 
completed  25  major  legislative  research 
projects,  donating  some  10,000  man- 
hours  of  research  effort  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  legislative  process. 
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The  legislative  bureau  also  fills  a  much 
neglected  educational  objective — that  of 
teaching  prospective  lawyers  legislative 
skills — which,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree, 
can  only  help  to  bring  more  highly 
trained  young  people  onto  our  own  con- 
gressional staffs. 

The  newly  elected  editorial  board  for 
the  coming  year  includes:  Thomas  S. 
Boyd,  Jr.,  editor  in  chief;  Ms.  Margaret 
Schaffer,  managing  editor,  publications: 
Mr.  Steven  Picco,  managing  editor,  re- 
search; along  with  staff  editors:  Mr.  Ed- 
win Casey,  Mr.  John  Barbour,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Steen,  and  Mr.  Leon  Sokol. 

The  faculty  adviser  for  this  program  is 
Prof.  Lawrence  Bershad  of  the  law 
school.  Congratulations  to  these  fine 
young  people  on  their  selection  as  edi- 
tors and  a  salute  to  the  Seton  Hall  School 
of  Law  and  its  dean,  John  F.  X.  Irving, 
for  encouraging  this  fine  innovation  in 
legal  education. 


PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  FOR 
TEACHERS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  most 
business  corporations  individuals  have  to 
meet  certain  standards.  Their  perform- 
ance is  evaluated  frequently  and  thor- 
oughly. But  for  the  people  in  charge  of 
our  children's  education,  no  such  evalua- 
tion occurs.  At  least  it  does  not  happen 
everywhere,  yet. 

Performance  evaluation  is  not  designed 
to  banish  particular  teachers  or  to  give 
the  administrators  complete  control  over 
their  teachers'  reputations  and  job  fu- 
tures. Rather  it  is  intended  to  help  the 
teacher,  the  students,  and  the  entire 
school  community  by  involving  teachers 
in  ongoing  evaluation  and  improvement 
of  their  own  performance. 

I  enclose,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  a  useful  article  on  the  appli- 
cation of  performance  evaluation  in  the 
academic  world  by  Robert  Olds  in  the 
current  issue  of  Compact  magazine. 

The  article  follows : 
Performance  Evaluation  Rates  a  Close  Look 
(By  Robert  Olds) 

A  comparatively  quiet  but  spectacular  de- 
velopment in  the  states  recently  has  been  the 
enactment  of  laws  and  regulations  requiring 
periodic  evaluation  of  all  teachers  and  other 
professional  personnel  in  public  school  dis- 
tricts. 

One -third  of  the  states  (17  at  the  latest 
count)  have  taken  this  step,  most  of  them 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Others 
seem  certain  to  follow. 

Why  the  teacher-evaluation  boom? 

The  reason  given  invariably  by  legislators 
and  other  state  officials  Is  to  improve  edu- 
cation. School  administrators  and  teachers 
also  cite  this  as  being  the  purposeful  out- 
come of  an  evaluation  program. 

But  what  is  most  likely  to  happen — and 
already  is  happening — is  that  required  evalu- 
ation merely  will  create  another  paper 
avalanche  of  checklists  and  rating  forms,  un- 
counted hours  diverted  to  paper  shufUing  and 
the  need  for  much  more  filing  space  for  per- 
sonnel records. 
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Many  school  systems  appear  to  be  extend- 
ing to  their  entire  staffs  the  traditional 
'rating  game"  heretofore  limited  mostly  to 
probationary  teachers  who  had  not  achieved 
tenured  status. 

In  the  rating  approach,  school  principals 
judge  teachers  on  the  basis  of  personality 
traits — such  as  "sympathy,"  "professional 
attitude,"  "loyalty,"  etc.  Probationary  teach- 
ers who  get  low  ratings  are  not  rehired.  At- 
tempts to  use  ratings  to  fire  teachers  usually 
fail,  however,  in  court  tests. 

With  ratings,  evidence  about  teachers'  ac- 
tual classroom  performance  usually  is  lack- 
ing. The  same  Is  true  of  administrative  efforts 
to  help  correct  claimed  deficieiicles.  And  no 
research  has  yet  shown  that  ratings  im- 
prove teachers'  perforniance. 

A  sizable  group  of  school  aistricts,  however, 
may  te  expected  to  reject  the  rating  schemes 
in  favor  of  a  more  advanced  concept  known  as 
performance  evaluation.  This  term  is  some- 
what of  a  misnomer — partly  because  it  is  al- 
ready being  abused,  but  also  because  the 
evaluation  becomes  part  of  an  organization's 
mode  of  planning  and  conducting  its  work. 
Performance  evaluation  might  be  described 
more  accurately  as  an  organizational  ap- 
r  roich  requiring  mn.ximum  la-,  olvement  oy 
the  individuals  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
work  m  setting  the  objectives,  planning  and 
analyzing  the  results  of  that  work. 

In  brief,  the  basic  purpose  of  performance 
evaluation  is  to  use  a  teacher's  own  goals 
to  improve  his  job  performance  in  specific 
ways.  At  the  end  of  the  evaluation  period, 
both  the  teacher  and  the  evaluator  analyze 
the  teacher's  progress  toward  the  goals. 

Until  'ery  recently,  virtually  all  perform- 
ance-evaluation plans  were  developed  and 
adopted  voluntarily  In  school  systems  whose 
teachers  and  administrators  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  shortcomings  of  conventional  rating 
plans.  Many  of  these  districts  are  located  in 
st&tes  that  have  net  yet  established  manda- 
tory evaluations. 

This  situation  parallels  the  development  of 
performance  evaluation  in  Industry  and  other 
fields.  Just  as  most  educators  find  it  difficult 
to  think  of  evaluation  other  than  in  terms 
of  ranking,  grading  and  classifying  as  an  end 
product,  so  have  evaluators  in  other  en- 
deavors tended  to  cling  to  simplistic  rating 
methods. 

Dissatisfaction  with  ratings  has  been  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  stimulating  performance-evalua- 
tion plans.  There  are  other  factors,  however. 
The  nature  of  work  in  organizations  is  under- 
going great  change,  with  "management  by 
objectives,"  broad  participation  in  decision 
making,  accountability  procJdures,  motiva- 
tional techniques,  the  redesign  of  jobs  and 
the  like.  Educatioa  has  not  been  exempt  from 
these  changes.  Terms  such  as  team  teaching, 
plannlng-programmlng-budgetlng,  individ- 
ualized instruction,  paraprofessionals,  open 
classrooms  and  differentiated  staffing  are  be- 
coming commonplace. 

Performance  evaluation  stresses  the  rela- 
tedness  of  organizational  Jobs.  Individual 
involvement  in  planning,  feedback  and 
sharing  of  performance  data,  as  well  as 
analyses  of  the  results  of  work.  All  of  this 
Is  contrary  to  the  mythology  that  today's 
very  complex  education  programs  can  be 
carried  out  effectively  by  professionals  who 
operate  In  seml-lsolatlon  and  are  somewhat 
indifferent  to  the  organization's  purposes 
r.iad  eTorts  to  achieve  them. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  in  education 
to  "What  are  we  trying  to  do?  How  well  are 
we  doing?  How  can  we  do  better?  "  This  flaw, 
shared  by  professioi.als  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation, is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  public 
disenchantment  wtlh  education  these  days. 

One  of  the  great  problems  Involved  In 
extending  any  development  type  of  teacher 
evaluation  Is  the  threatening  and  punitive 
connotation  the  term  has  acquired. 

You  can  be  almost  certain,  for  example, 
that   most   sponsors   of    the    new    teacher- 
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fessor  of  manageme  it  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Techno  ogy.  In  1957.  Appearing 
originally  in  the  Hirvard  Business  Review 
the  article — "An  Un«  asy  Look  at  Performance 
Appraisal" — was  so  highly  regarded  that  It 
was  reprinted  15  ysars  iater  by  the  same 
periodical. 

McGregcr  concluded  that  Judgmental  rat- 
ing schemes  should  i  )e  condemned  as  ineffce- 
tlve  and  undesirabU  ,  and  that  a  completely 
new  approach  was  iii  order. 

"A  sounder  aaprach,  which  places  the 
major  responsibility  en  tl:e  subordinate  for 
establishing  perfornrancs  goals  and  appraU- 
Ing  progress  toward  them,  avoids  the  malor 
weaknesses  of  the  o  d  plan  and  benefits  the 
organization  by  stirrulating  the  development 
of  t^e  subordinate,"  wrote  McGregcr.  He  pre- 
dicted that  this  typ;  of  performance  evalu- 
ation would  be  more  costly  in  t^rms  of  man- 
agerial skills  and  tliie,  but  that  greater  mo- 
tivation and  mrre  effective  development  of 
those  in  the  organl:;ation  would  lust:fy  the 
larger  Investment. 

One  of  the  most  \  rldely  discussed  teacher- 
evaluation  laws  is  the  California  StuU  Act, 
authored  by  State  S  inator  Jo'm  Stull,  which 
took  effect  in  1972.  It  requires  the  regular 
evaluation  of  all  pr  )fesslonal  staff  members 
In  the  schools.  Each  school  district  must 
establish  a  performs  nce-evaluation  plan  in- 
cluding such  Items  as  establishment  of 
"standards  of  expec  ed  student  progress"  In 
each  study  area,  f>  sessment  of  "personnel 
competence"  as  relat  »d  to  the  standards,  eval- 
uation of  "adjunct  iutles."  maintenance  of 
"proper"  classroom  :ontrol  and  preservation 
of  a   "suitable  lean  Ing  environment." 

The  language  usee  In  more  recent  statutes 
and  regulations  of  other  states  is  clearer. 
However,  If  a  law  all  )ws  full  local  determina- 
tion of  an  evaluatlo  a  plan,  what  is  likely  to 
emerge  Is  a  tradltlo  lal  rating  program.  One 
of  the  great  frustrations  of  California  edu- 
cators has  been  to  tr; '  to  make  a  rating  frame- 
work fit  the  perforn  ance-objectives  concept. 
It  doesn't  work. 

A  number  of  perc(  ptive  school  boards  and 
top  school  administrators  have  understood, 
however,  that  the  cesign  and  implementa- 
tion of  performance  <  ivaluatlon  takes  on  siza- 
ble dimensions  whe;i  properly  carrying  out 
steps  of  involvement  in  planning,  communi- 
cation, piloting,  orie:  itatlon  and  training.  In 
some  Instances,  full-time  staff  coordinators 
have  been  employed.  Two  to  three  years  may 
be  required  to  get  i  program  fully  opera- 
tional. Admlnlstrat<  rs  of  a  medium-sized 
district  In  Oregon  "olced  satisfaction  that 
a  performance  program  had  become  fully 
operational  In  slightly  less  than  four  years. 

Although  California's  Stull  Act  mitlaUy 
called  for  evaluation  plans  to  be  operational 
within  months  after  passage  of  the  measure, 
new  perspectives  have  developed.  Three  to 
five  years  will  be  required  to  judge  the  law's 
effectiveness,  says  Senator  Stull.  "Hopefully, 
districts  wUl  change  their  guidelines  each 
year,  adapting  to  difficulties  and  improve- 
ments as  they  occur.' ' 

Although  three  attempts  to  alter  the  Call- 
f omla  evaluation  la\  r  have  failed  because  of 
gubernatorial  vetoes,  Stull  does  not  discount 
the  possibility  that  t  he  law  might  in  the  fu- 
ture be  emasculate  1  or  repealed.  He  be- 
lieves, however,  tha;  the  concept  will  en- 
dure. "Professionals,  and  by  that  I  mean 
people  who  take  prde  in  their  work,  will 
demand  It,"  he  says. 

Does  performanc^  evaluation  eliminate 
substandard  teaching?  Administrators  In  dis- 
tricts which  have  operated  plans  for  several 
years  say  it  Is  far  mi  )re  successful  than  rat- 


ing. Those  defending 


teachers  In  formal  dis- 


missal actions  on  charges  of  Incompetency 
are  delighted  to  ha\e  ratings  submitted  as 
evidence.  The  stage  s  set  for  attacking  un- 
substantiated charg«s,  in  effective  supervi- 
sion, sloppy  administration  and  unfair  per 
sonnel  practices. 
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Performance  evaluation,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  help  provide  evidence  of  good  faith  and 
effort  to  help  bring  about  successful  per- 
formance. Also,  It  usually  leads  the  person 
being  evaluated  to  realize  that  a  change  of 
assignment  or  position  is  desirable.  Teacher- 
organization  representatives,  after  deter- 
mining that  procedures  have  been  carried 
out  according  to  the  ground  rules,  are  then 
disinclined  to  become  Involved  In  defensive 
actions. 

School  administrators  also  point  out  that 
performance  evaluation  Is  designed  to  raise 
the  performance  level  of  everyone  in  the 
organization,  not  of  Just  a  few. 

One  of  the  great  myths  of  education,  faith- 
fully subscribed  to  for  many  years  by  legis- 
lators, board  members  and  educators,  is  that 
colleges  and  universities  turn  out  teachers 
and  administrators  as  finished  products 
guaranteed  to  work  satisfactorily  in  any 
school  district.  Supporters  of  performance 
evaluation  are  disbelievers.  They  regard  for- 
mal university  training  as  only  an  introduc- 
tion to  educational  work.  The  real  growth 
takes  place  on  the  Job. 

RATING  VERSUS  EVALtJATION :  A  COMPAEISON 

Soms  of  the  main  differences  between  tra- 
ditional rating  approaches  and  performance 
evaluation  are  Indicated  in  the  comparative 
descriptions  below. 

Performance  evaluation 

1.  Developed  by  fully  representative  staff 
committee. 

2.  Used  for  all  professional  employes. 

3.  Objectives  for  improvement  established 
by  employe,  in  harmony  with  goals  of  the 
school.  Objectives  discussed  with  evaluator, 
who  may  commit  administration  to  provid- 
ing needed  material  and  other  assistance. 

4.  Both  evaluator  and  employe  assimie  re- 
sponsibility for  collecting  and  exchanging 
performance  data.  Prompt  feedback  may  lead 
to  modification  or  abandonment  of  original 
objectives. 

5.  Employe  uses  performance  data  to  pre- 
pare self-evaluation  report.  Evaluator  also 
prepares  report.  Reports  are  exchanged. 

6.  Performance  results  Jointly  diagnosed 
by  employe  and  evaluator,  with  follow-up 
action  agreed  to. 

7.  Both  evaluation  and  employe's  objec- 
tions, if  any,  are  filed. 

8.  Evaluation  may  be  used  for  recommen- 
dation of  personnel  action.  Including  dis- 
missal, but  due  process  is  assured. 

Traditional  Rating 

1.  Developed  primarily  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

2.  Usually  limited  to  probationary  teachero. 

3.  No  objectives  established. 

4.  Brief  classroom  visits  made  by  evaluator 
for  "observation."  A  conference  with  employe 
may  be  held  later. 

5.  Rating:  form  filled  out  by  evaluator,  giv- 
ing judgments  (ranging  from,  say,  "poor"  to 
"superior"). 

6.  Rating  may  not  be  shown  to  employe. 

7.  Rating  placed  in  personnel  file.  Employe 
may  not  be  permitted  •  •  • 

8.  Rating  may  be  used  as  basis  for  recom- 
mendation of  nonrenewal  of  contract  or 
dismissal. 

STATE  uiws 

The  following  states  have  some  type  of  re- 
quired teacher  evaluation:  Alaska,  Arizona, 
California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Hawaii, 
Kansas,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Ore- 
gon, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, Washington  and  West  Virginia. 

Most  of  the  states  simply  require  school 
boards  to  establish  and  carry  out  programs 
of  teacher  evaluation  without  specifying  how. 
In  Montana,  for  example,  the  requirement  Is 
that  the  boards  "adopt  specific  policies  and 
procedures  for  evaluation  .  .  .  [that  have 
been]  developed  in  consultation  with  admin- 
istrators, teachers,  other  staff  members  and 
students." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  few  states  specify  what  should  be  eva- 
luated. California  has  the  most  elaborate 
standards  In  this  connection,  specifying  by 
law  that  the  evaluations  encompass  "stand- 
ards of  expected  student  progress,"  the  com- 
petence of  personnel  and  teachers'  adjunct 
duties,  "control"  and  ability  to  sustain  a 
"suitable  learning  environment." 


STRIP  MINING  AND  ITS  DEVASTAT- 
ING EFFECTS 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  recent  letter  ad- 
dressed to  you  from  the  Rev.  R.  Baldwin 
Lloyd,  executive  director  of  the  Appala- 
chian People's  Service  Organization. 

Reverend  Lloyd's  forceful  statement 
needs  no  introduction,  nor  does  the  fine 
article  by  Washington  Post  columnist 
Colman  McCarthy,  which  Reverend 
Lloyd  enclosed.  I  simply  want  to  join  this 
dedicated  man  in  urging  you  and  my 
House  colleagues  to  face  the  issue  of  strip 
mining  and  its  devastating  effects  on  our 
land  and  our  people,  and  act  to  protect 
this  country  and  its  future  by  promptly 
enacting  the  kind  of  meaningful  and  ef- 
fective legislation  as  that  mtroduced  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Ken  Heckler. 

We  must  not  force  our  children  to  con- 
clude that  their  fathers  sacrificed  the 
land  of  their  forefathers  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  quick  corporate  profits. 

With  permission,  Reverend  Llovd's 
letter  and  the  attached  article  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  follow: 

Appalachian  People's 
Service  Organization,  Inc., 
Blackshurg,  Va..  June  21,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Albert:  With  a  great 
sense  of  urgency  I  am  writing  to  you  to  fight 
and  vote  for  legislation  that  will  put  an  end 
to  the  Incredible  and  devastating  impact  of 
strip  mining  In  our  country. 

For  more  than  six  years,  I  have  come  to 
know  first-hand  the  terrible  human  and  en- 
vironmental cost  of  strip  mining  in  Appa- 
lachla.  As  Executive  Director  of  the  Episcopal 
Church's  Appalachian  People's  Service  Or- 
ganization (APSO)  and  director  of  the  seven- 
teen-denomlnatlon  Commission  on  Religion 
in  Appalachla's  project.  Operation  Coal,  and 
co-chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Coalition,  I 
have  come  to  know  intimately  people  In  Ten- 
nessee. Kentucky,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  who  have 
suffered  the  ill  effects  of  strlp-mlnlng — that 
has  caused  death  (3  persons  in  southwestern 
Virginia  alone),  injury.  Incredible  property 
damage  and  devastation  of  the  environment 
they  live  in. 

The  real  issue  that  every  American  must 
understand  and  accept  is:  the  full  cost  of 
mining  coal,  deep  or  strip,  must  be  borne  by 
all  Americans:  industry  and  consumers.  For 
too  long  the  coal  Industry  has  passed  on  a 
major  portion  of  the  human  and  environ- 
mental costs  of  mining  to  the  miners,  and 
to  the  people  who  live  in  the  region.  Know- 
ingly or  unwittingly  all  Americans  have  al- 
lowed this  to  happen — from  Industry's  side. 
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in  order  to  allow  a  profit:  from  the  consum- 
er's side,  for  a  cheaper  coal. 

The  argument  that  to  do  what  Is  right 
will  Increase  the  price  of  coal  is  a  spurious 
argument.  The  mining  of  coal  has  a  total 
price  which  is  always  the  same.  The  ques- 
tion Is  simply  how  Is  the  total  cos:  going 
to  be  paid  and  who  Is  going  to  pay  It?  At 
present,  when  Industry  talks  about  the  price 
of  coal,  it  means  simply  minimum  costs  to 
Insure  maximum  profit.  A  large  portion  of 
human  and  environmental  costs  never  have 
been  included.  It  is  time  all  Americans 
shared  equally  in  paying  for  that  total  cost 
of  mining  coal.  It  is  time  to  end  the  unequal 
and  unjust  practice  of  passing  on  to  some 
people  the  heavy  cost  of  death,  injury,  ill 
health,  property  loss  and  damage  and  a  dev- 
astated environment  in  which  it  is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  hazardous  to  live. 

I  implore  you  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
to  urge  Congress  to  assume  the  moral  lead- 
ership to  end  this  evil.  The  time  has  come 
that  Congress  must  act.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  lays  before  Congress  the  sense 
of  urgency  for  strong  and  immediate  action 
on  their  part. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  Information  a 
copy  of  an  excellent  article  by  Colman  Mc- 
Carthy. I  also  refer  you  to  testimony  which 
I  gave  at  the  House  and  Senate  hearings  In 
March  and  April  of  1973  in  which  I  focused 
on  the  human  costs  of  strip  mining. 

What  makes  it  even  the  more  incredible 
that  we  should  even  be  faced  with  this  issue 
of  strip  mining.  Is  that  there  Is  absolutely 
conclusive  evidence  from  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment sources  that  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  recoverable  coal  resources  are 
deep  mineable — according  to  the  Council  for 
Envh-onmental  Quality,  as  much  a5  97''^  — 
but  even  the  more  conservative  industry  and 
government  figures  indicate  enough  deep- 
mineable  coal  for  300  to  500  years  at  pres- 
ent rate  of  use.  Why;  then,  do  we  not  only 
allow  strip  mining,  but  worse  yet,  encourage 
its  acceleration  and  the  relaxation  of  en- 
forcement of  the  very  poor  existing  laws? 
The  only  immediate  advantage  is  to  the 
vested  Interests  of  a  few — with  little  regard 
for  the  fantastic  social  and  environmental 
costs  being  passed  on  for  generations  to 
come. 

Finally  there  is  every  evidence  that  if 
all  strip  mining's  social  and  environmental 
costs  were  paid,  strip  mining  for  a  profit 
would  be  prohibitive.  England  and  Germany 
can  supply  us  with  all  we  need  to  know.  In 
those  two  countries,  because  social  and  en- 
vironmental costs  are  fully  included,  strip 
mined  coal  is  a  premium  coal,  even  in  the 
very  best  of  conditions. 

If  the  moral  and  Just  reasons  why  strip 
mining  must  be  phased  out  are  not  enough, 
then  perhaps  a  pragmatic  reason  may  help. 
For  those  who  are  concerned  about  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Appalachian  and  Eastern  coal 
Industry,  the  pha-se-out  of  strip  mining  Is  a 
must.  For  details  on  this  subject,  I  refer  you 
to  the  articles  In  the  May  14,  1974,  edition  of 
Business  Week,  and  In  the  June,  1974,  edition 
of  Fortune  Magazine  which  speak  of  deep 
mining  as  a  bargain,  and  also  to  an  article 
In  the  Sept.  27,  1973,  Washington  Post  in 
which  reference  Is  made  to  remarks  of  Russell 
E.  Train  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Mr.  Train  points  to  the  decided  em- 
ployment and  clean  air  advantages  of  deep 
mining  for  now  and  the  future. 

I  therefore  urge  again  that  you  fight  and 
vote  for  legislation  that  calls  for  a  phase-out 
of  all  strip  mining  In  this  country — a  bill 
such  as  Rep.  Ken  Hechler's  HR  15000  which 
will  be  presented  as  a  substitute  for  HR 
11500.  or  for  amendments  that  give  every 
incentive  to  a  speedy  return  to  deep  mining. 

Not  until  we  return  to  deep  mining  will 
we  see  an  end  to  the  incredible  evils  of  strip 
mining.  Also  only  then  wiU  deep  mining  in 
this  country  receive  the  attention  required 
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to  develop  to  Its  fullest  capacity  necessary 
safety  and  health  measures  and  Increased 
protection  measures  to  people  and  the  en- 
vironment they  live  In. 

Please  Jet  me  know  how  you  Intend  to  vote 
and  how  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Rev.  R.  Baldwin  Llotd, 
Executive  Director,  APSO. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

Strip  Mines:  New  Disaster  Areas 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

In  "Hillbilly  Women."  a  valuable  book  by 

Kathy  Kahn,  the  author  tells  of  a  W.  Virginia 

woman  who  begged  a  coal  company,  with  Its 

big  strip  mine  machinery,  not  to  spread  the 

spoil  banks  so  near  her  home.  They  Ignored 

her. 

As  a  result,  when  the  sprlnj»  rains  came, 
her  four  acres  of  lawn  were  flooded.  "Then 
the  damage  comes  to  your  house  because  of 
so  much  dampness.  The  doors  won't  close,  the 
foundation  sinks  and  cracks  the  walls  in  the 
house,  your  tile  comes  up  off  your  floors, 
your  walls  mold,  even  your  clothes  in  your 
closets.  Then  your  children  stay  sick  with 
bronchial  trouble,  then  our  daughter  takes 
pneumonia — X-rays  are  taken  and  primary 
TB  shows  up." 

Prom  the  Northern  Great  Plains,  Carolyn 
Alderson,  a  successful  Montana  rancher,  also 
fights  for  her  way  of  life.  She  tells  the  strip 
miners:  "Don't  make  the  mistake  of  lump- 
ing us  and  the  land  together  as  'overburden' 
and  dispense  with  iis  as  nuisances  .  .  .  Don't 
be  so  arrogant  as  to  think  you  can  get  away 
with  the  murder  of  this  land  where  tougher 
and  better  men  have  failed." 

Such  statements,  when  heard  in  the  board 
rooms  where  the  captains  and  generals  of 
the  coal-oil-utility  industry  see  themselves 
as  saving  America  from  the  supposedly 
blackmailing  Arabs,  can  be  dismissed  as  emo- 
tional outbursts — and  from  women,  no  less, 
who  don't  understand  the  economics  of  en- 
ergy. But  even  if  the  arguments  from  a 
mountain  woman  and  a  plains  woman  can 
be  dismissed — how  strange  that  saving  one's 
own  house  or  own  business  is  suddenly  made 
remote  from  saving  America — what  can't  be 
dismissed  are  the  unemotional  facts  behind 
them. 

Much  of  Appalachla  has  been  devastated 
by  strip  mining,  and  now  the  coal  rush 
moves  West  But  there  is  a  difference  in  at- 
titude this  time.  In  the  hills  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  other  vic- 
tim states,  the  coal,  oil  and  utility  companies 
seldom  bothered  to  hide  their  raw  intentions 
of  abusing  the  land  and  those  living  on  it. 
But  in  going  to  the  Northern  Great  Plains, 
where  citizens  like  Carolyn  Alderson  are 
braced  for  the  ethics  of  strip  miners,  the 
companies  present  themselves  as  patriots  at 
the  service  of  the  public. 

American  Electric  Power,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  electric  utilities,  is  running  a 
$2.7  million  ad  campaign  to  sell  the  idea 
that  "America  has  more  coal  than  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  oil— let's  dig  it."  In  one  recent 
ad,  AEP  announced  in  large  print  that  "The 
government  has  something  the  people  need 
but  won't  release  it."  AEP  talks  about  the 
federally  owned  coal  reserves  in  the  West 
saying,  "It's  the  people's  coal,  and  the  peo- 
ple need  it." 

Doing  everything  but  standing  on  a  strip 
mine  and  singing  "America  the  Beautiful," 
AEP  equates  Its  own  interests  with  those  at 
the  citizens.  ThU  will  be  news  to  citizen 
Carolyn  Alderson.  It  is  though  the  West  Is  an 
open  coal  pit,  useful  for  nothing  better  than 
feeding  electric  generators  and  making  hap- 
py the  stockholders  of  AEP,  and  never  mind 
how  the  land  on  top  of  the  seams  is  now 
being  used  or  will  be  used  by  citizens  to 
come. 
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tion  control  and 


with  a  solution. 


—     ...of     California.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  have  frequently  commented 
on  the  need  to  cor  trol  air  pollution  from 
automobiles.  This  body  and  the  other 
body  have  both  decided  to  back  away 
from  the  enf orcen:  ent  route  of  air  pollu- 
allow  the  automobile 


manufacturers  mi)re  time  to  come  up 


I  thought  then,  and 


think  now  that  this  was  a  bad  decision. 

The  time  extens  ons  that  were  granted 
to  the  auto  manufacturers  included  no 
specific  requiremjnts  for  compliance, 
and  when  the  tinje  runs  out  under  the 
I  suspect  a  renewed 
effort  will  be  ma*  to  further  postpone 
the  deadlines.  While  this  process  goes  on, 
the  areas  of  the  cbuntry  that  have  been 
exposed  to  harmf  il  levels  of  air  pollu- 
tion continue  to  su  ffer. 

The  expenditure  s  for  research  and  de- 
velopment have  n(  it  been  increased  with 
the  increased  detiand  for  results.  In- 
stead the  Federal  role  in  developing 
ground  propulsioi  systems  that  are 
clean  and  energy  efficient  has  been 
reduced. 

On  June  18  the  !  Jpace  Science  and  Ap- 
plications Subconmittee  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
completed  its  7th  ( lay  of  hearings  on  my 
bill,  H.R.  10392,  a  )ill  to  authorize  NASA 
to  conduct  researc  i  and  development  on 
ground  propulsioi  systems.  The  testi- 
mony at  those  hearings  dramatically 
pointed  up  the  ne  id  for  greater  R.  &  D. 
in  this  field,  and  (  emonstrated  the  fail- 
ure of  Governmeni  and  industry  to  prop- 
erly address  this  )roblem.  The  bill  was 
opposed  by  the  s  dmlnistration  on  the 
flimsy  excuse  that  ithls  type  of  legislation 
should  await  the  doming  of  ERDA.  Tb6 
auto  manufacturers  were  supportive  or 
neutral  on  the  bi  1,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  witnesses  w  Bre  very  supportive  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate  to  elaborate  on 
my  own  legislation,  but  because  there  is 
such  a  need  for  cli  lan  and  eflBcient  auto- 
mobiles, and  such  i  colossal  failure  of  all 
of  our  institutions  to  meet  this  need,  I 
very  strongly  feel  that  my  bill,  or  some 
comparable  legisli  ition,  should  be  en- 
acted by  this  Cmgress  in  the  near 
future. 

I  intend  to  comr  lent  on  this  subject  at 
greater  length  in  t  le  future.  At  this  time 
I  would  like  to  brin  g  to  my  colleagues*  at- 
tention an  article  that  appeared  In  the 
San  Bernardino  Si  in-Telegram  concern- 
ing local  air  pollu;lon  control  measures 
in  southern  California.  The  heart  of  this 
article  is  the  sentence,  "Why  do  we  have 
to  do  these  thinus  when  the  Federal 
Government  says  »  the  auto  manufac- 


turers, 'You  don't 
thing?' 
The  article  foIloWs: 


have  to  do  a  darned 
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Hearing  Becomes  Diatribe  on  FEOOtAt, 

Failure 

(By  BUI  Rogers) 

San  Bernardino. — San  Bernardino  County 
Supervisors  yesterday  turned  a  public  hear- 
ing on  proposed  new  air  pollution  control 
rules  Into  a  diatribe  against  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  its  failure  to  clean  up  the  auto- 
mobile engine. 

The  county  board  postponed  action  until 
July  16  at  2:15  p.m.  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  antismog  rules  including  two  new 
regulations  aimed  at  preventing  emissions  of 
gasoline  vapors  from  storage  tanks  and  auto- 
mobiles at  service  stations. 

"Why  do  we  have  to  do  these  things  when 
the  federal  government  says  (to  the  auto 
manufacturers)  'You  don't  have  to  do  a 
darned  thing'?"  Supervisor  Daniel  D.  Mlke- 
lell  exclaimed  with  reference  to  federal 
orders  delaying  ultimate  compliance  dead- 
lines for  new  vehicles  for  two  years. 

Noting  estimates  that  vapor  control  sys- 
tems which  two  of  the  proposed  rules  would 
require  about  1,200  service  stations  to  In- 
stall would  cost  at  least  $1,200  apiece.  Super- 
visor James  L.  Mayfield  complained 

"We're  attacking  industry,  we've  attacking 
coBttmunlty  development — we're  attacking 
everything  except  the  problem  (the  auto 
engine)  that  535  congressmen  are  too  lacka- 
dslscal  to  attack  .  .  .  The  blame  Is  wtlh  535 
congressmen,  and  I'm  not  going  to  sit  here 
and  be  a  fall-guy  for  them." 

Supervisor  Dennis  L.  Hansberger  said  that 
although  the  new  control  measures  proposed 
to  be  required  at  service  stations  would  re- 
duce hydrocarbon  emissions  in  the  county 
by  only  three  tons  per  day  or  about  1.5  per 
cent,  he  added,  "That's  a  significant  reduc- 
tion, and  I  think  it's  worthwhile." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said  with  reference 
to  the  182  tons  of  hydrocarbons  which  are 
emitted  from  moving  vehicles  every  day,  "It 
still  doesn't  take  care  of  the  80  per  cent  of 
the  smog  that  comes  from  autos." 

"What  do  you  expect  when  the  Presi- 
dent got  $5  million  from  the  oil  Industry?" 
Mayfleld  asked. 

"That's  very  true,"  Hansberger  replied, 
"but  I  would  hope  the  Democratic  Congress 
would  be  willing  to  overrule  the  President, 
and  they  haven't  done  so." 

Board  Chairman  Nancy  E.  Smith  Joined 
Hansberger  In  arguing  the  county  must  take 
every  antismog  step  It  can.  But  she  agreed 
that,  because  local  air  pollution  control  dis- 
tricts are  the  only  forms  of  government  that 
have  taken  effective  steps.  It  Is  "exasperating" 
to  hear  ofliclals  at  higher  levels  "say  that 
local  government  cannot  do  the  Job." 

The  board  asked  APCD  Director  Donald  M. 
Thomas  to  arrange  a  "workshop"  session  to 
explain  the  proposed  new  rules  In  more  de- 
tail— and  the  need  for  them — before  the  next 
hearing  July  15. 

The  only  opposition  from  among  service 
station  operators  was  voiced  by  George  New- 
ton, owner  of  a  chain  of  independent  sta- 
tions In  the  desert  area. 

Newton  said  gas  retailers  already  are  facing 
a  federal  requirement  to  Install  at  least  one 
pump,  costing  $10,000,  to  provide  no-lead 
gasoline  for  1975-model  cars,  or  else  convert 
one  pump  to  serve  only  those  models,  which 
be  estimated  will  represent  only  one  or 
two  per  cent  of  all  cars  on  the  road  in  the 
first  year. 

"Every  additional  fee  or  tax  levied  on  a 
business  or  service  station,"  Newton  said  in 
objecting  to  the  proposed  vapor  control  rule, 
"Is  a  non-productive  expense." 

He  charged  the  major  oil  companies  are 
"promulgating"  the  rule  because  Independ- 
ent operators  can  least  afford  it.  "Standard 
on,  which  made  a  little  over  $800  million 
profit  in  the  first  quarter,  can  afford  It  a 
little  better  than  myself." 

The    two    disputed    rules    would    reqvilre 
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nozzle  devices  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas 
vapors  from  auto  fuel  tanks  and  convey  them 
to  station  storage  tanks — and  would  require 
equipment  to  prevent  the  escape  of  vapors 
from  station  tanks  and  provide  for  gasoline 
trucks  to  collect  and  dispose  of  them. 

Thomas  said  the  rules  are  required  by 
the  UJ3.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  similar  measures  are  being  considered  by 
the  five  other  counties  In  the  South  Coast 
Air  Basin.  He  conceded  the  EPA  probably  will 
not  Impose  the  rules  within  a  short  tUne  If 
the  counties  do  not. 

Mayfield  contended  the  desert  area  should 
not  be  made  subject  to  the  rules  because 
most  of  its  smog  comes  from  the  coastal 
basin.  Other  board  members  tentatively 
agreed  the  question  for  that  area  should  be 
left  up  to  the  five-county  Southeast  Desert 
Basin  Air  Pollution  Control  Coordinating 
Council. 

Other  proposed  amendments  would,  among 
other  things,  provide  possible  exemptions  for 
the  16  smallest  among  165  boilers  In  the 
county  from  a  requirement  for  use  of  low- 
sulfur  oU,  would  establish  emission  limits 
for  the  first  time  for  fluorine,  chlorine,  bro- 
mine and  certain  of  their  compounds  and 
would  clarify  and  broaden  Industrial  vari- 
ance procedures. 

During  a  discussion  of  second-stage  smog 
alerts  which  occurred  in  the  county  late  last 
week,  Mayfield  said  news  media  reports 
should  emphasize  that  such  high  oxidant 
concentrations  are  "damned  Injurlovis  to  your 
health" 

The  board  approved  Hansberger's  motion 
asking  the  APCD  and  the  county  health  of- 
ficer to  devise  ways  of  making  the  broadcast- 
ing of  smog  alerts  more  understandable  to 
the  public. 


EQUAL  CREDIT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
WOMEN 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
sumers Affairs  Subcommittee  had  2  days 
of  hearings  last  week  on  equal  credit 
legislation.  As  a  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, I  know  that  we  are  most 
hopeful  that  a  bill  will  shortly  be  re- 
ported out  of  committee. 

Recently,  WNBC-TV  In  New  York, 
aired  an  editorial  supporting  the  end  of 
discrimination  in  all  matters,  including 
credit  deaUngs.  For  the  information  of 
our  colleagues,  I  am  appending  a  copy 
of  that  editorial: 

EorroRiAi, 

Hearings  held  two  years  ago  exposed  the 
discriminatory  practices  of  many  major  cred- 
itors against  women — regardless  of  their 
ability  to  repay.  As  a  result  of  those  hearings 
and  public  awareness  of  this  practice,  fovir- 
teen  States,  Including  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  have  passed  laws  prohibiting  credit 
discrimination  against  women.  Now,  legisla- 
tion has  been  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  outlaw  discrimination  In 
credit  matters  based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  age,  sex  or  marital  status. 
Similar  laws  exist  relating  to  bousing  and 
employment  but  this  Is  the  first  Federal  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  to  the  area  of 
cridlt  dealings. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  require  credi- 
tors to  make  their  decisions  based  on  an  In- 
dividual's creditworthiness  rather  than  on 
extraneous  factors.  That  should  be  the  sole 
criteria  in  making  a  credit  Judgment.  We 
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support  the  four  area  Congressmen  who  are 
among  the  sponsors  of  this  overdue  bill — 
and  urge  its  swift  passage. 


GRADUATION:  CLASS  OF  1974:  NEW 
DORP  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEfl 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  24,  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  the  graduating  senior  class  of 
New  Dorp  High  School.  The  afifair  was 
held  outdoors,  and  inclement  weather 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  entire 
program,  including  the  remarks  I  had 
intended  to  make.  Thus,  I  am  inserting 
those  remarks,  including  the  short 
remarks  I  made  in  their  stead,  in  the 

CONGRESSION.U,  RECORD : 

Faculty  and  Staff  of  New  Dorp  High  School, 
the  very  proud  parents  and  friends  of  the 
graduates,  and  especially,  members  of  the 
Class  of  1974: 

I  convey  to  you  and  your  families  an<i 
friends  my  sincere  sense  of  pride  In  yorir 
accomplishments.  You  have  achieved  lui 
honor  which  accompanies  years  of  personal 
efforts  and  sacrifices  and  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  your  famUles  who  have  helped 
make  possible  your  success. 

Most  of  you  know  my  beliefs  and  my 
principles  and  New  Dorp  really  put  them  to 
a  test.  I  think  I  know  your  principles  and 
beliefs  and  in  a  crowded  City  Hall  room,  you 
proved  conclusively  to  me  that  you  could 
see  through  the  random  dialogues  that  sur- 
round and  confuse  our  electorate.  The 
weather  is  now  threatening  and  In  the 
Interest  of  all  present,  the  rain  particularly, 
I  shall  mall  you  a  copy  of  my  remarks  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  more  than 
hearing  them  In  this  downpour. 

The  graduation  remarks  of  Congress- 
man Murphy  follow : 
Statement  or  Congressman  John  M.  IAdrpht 

The  great  English  Philosopher,  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  has  correctly  said  that,  "The 
vigor  of  clvUlzed  societies  Is  preserved  by  the 
widespread  sense  that  high  aims  are  worth- 
while." In  that  framework,  the  challenge 
for  Americans  today  is  to  examine  our  prob- 
lems and  ourselves  to  see  if  we  are  achieving 
the  American  dream.  That  is  the  ideal  which 
inspires  us  to  achieve  freedom  and  Justice 
and  opportunity  for  all  Individuals — not  Just 
for  small  prlvUeged  groups. 

The  American  dream  is  based  on  the  idea, 
set  forth  In  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
of  the  Inherent  dignity  of  man,  uniquely 
endowed  by  our  creator  with  a  soul,  a  spirit 
if  you  win,  and  with  certain  rights  that  are 
his  and  his  alone.  This  high  emphasis  on  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  man  makes  sense  and 
gives  reason  to  the  system  of  government 
we  call  democracy.  Without  it,  men  become 
things — things  to  be  manipulated  and  con- 
troUed,  rather  than  respected  as  a  democ- 
racy requires. 

Respect  for  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of 
all  men — the  poorest  and  the  humblest — ^is 
a  relatively  recent  development  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race. 

It  is  also  the  most  fragile  of  human  rela- 
tionships. 

Power  hungry  men  are  always  at  work 
ready  to  subvert  this  highest  form  of  human 
relationship. 
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The  sad  story  presently  unfolding  In  Wash- 
ington today  is  proof  of  this. 

And  in  this  the  greatest  of  all  democracies, 
the  ideals  stated  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence have  never  been  fully  reflected 
In  our  social,  economic,  and  political  system. 

In  the  last  200  years  we  have  only  gradual- 
ly extended  the  franchise  and  other  civil 
rights  and  liberties  to  Include  the  poor,  and 
the  racial,  religious  and  national  minorities. 
Full  legal  equality  Is  in  sight  today,  but  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  promise 
of  social  and  economic  justice  and  oppor- 
tunity contained  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  fulfilled. 

Yet.  as  painfully  slow  as  our  progress  might 
appear  in  hindsight,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  In  just  two  hundred  years. 

And  we  can  do  better  if  we  can  overcome 
some  of  the  fiaws,  some  of  the  all  too  human 
frailties,  that  have  plagued  the  great  Amer- 
ican experiment. 

Part  of  our  problem  is  due  to  our  successes. 
General  prosperity  and  our  fascination  with 
national  economic  growth  in  the  years  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  have  made  economic 
materialists  of  too  many  Americans. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  this  when 
he  asked  young  people  to  work  for  America. 
And  by  America,  he  meant  all  of  the  people — 
the  poor,  the  uneducated,  the  disenfran- 
chised and  the  weak.  The  Peace  Corps  was 
President  Kennedy's  extension  of  this  Idea 
to  the  poor  and  underprivileged  of  the  world. 
To  Kennedy,  the  growth  of  America  meant 
conferring  dignity  on  all  of  our  people. 

But  we  have  too  often  perverted  the  Idea 
of  "growth"  In  the  naive  hope  that  ever- 
Increasing  production  and  income  would 
eventually  —  Inevitably  —  eradicate  poverty 
and  elevate  the  poor  and  disenfranchised 
into  the  same  status  as  the  majority  of 
Americans. 

Somewhere  since  November  of  1963,  we 
have  lost  sight  of  where  we  are  "growing." 
Rarely  have  we  paused  to  ask  "growth  for 
what?"  Even  when  examining  other  societies 
we  have  tended  to  determine  their  success 
based  on  the  speed  of  their  economic  growth. 
We  should  rather  examine  them  in  order  to 
see  how  their  growth  is  used  to  perserve  not 
only  the  most,  but  the  least  of  their  citizens. 

Only  recently  have  we  begun  to  question 
the  idea  that  an  expanding  economy — more 
cars,  more  TV  sets,  more  of  everything — au- 
tomatically improves  the  well-being  of  all 
Americans. 

We  have  a  trllllon-doUar  economy  today, 
but  it  Is  painfully  evident  that  not  every- 
one's standard  of  living  Is  improving.  Nor 
Is  it  evident  that  out  public  services  In 
health,  education,  welfare,  housing  and  trans- 
portation are  improving  either  In  quantity 
or  quality,  fast  enough  to  meet  very  real  and 
lorgent  needs. 

Very  little — compared  to  a  trillion  dollars — 
is  t)eing  spent  to  solve  the  litany  of  problems 
facing  millions  of  Americans. 

Not  enough  is  being  spent  on  the  devas- 
tating health  problems  of  the  20th  century 
American — heart  disease,  stroke,  cancer,  birth 
defects,  mental  Illness  and  the  like. 

Not  enough  Is  being  spent  on  the  social 
problems  of  America  in  the  1970's — crime, 
law  enforcement,  drug  addiction,  poverty, 
veterans  care,  social  insurrection,  programs 
for  the  aged. 

Not  enough  is  being  spent  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  highly  mobile  country — 
mass  transit,  energy  resource  development, 
efQclent  and  newer  methods  of  moving  peo- 
ple and  goods. 

And  whenever  and  wherever  a  portion  of 
this  Intricate  system  breaks  down,  It  is  the 
American  that  Is  the  least  privileged  that 
suffers. 

Like  blinders  on  a  horse,  for  too  many 
Americans  in  and  out  of  government,  our 
attention  is  /Iveted  on  economic  growth  as 
the  main  Indicator  of  national  well-being. 
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Overconsumptlon  has  become  a  way  of  life 
for  many  American  i,  even  while  other  mil- 
lions have  continue<  to  starve. 

While  it  Is  true  tt  at  changes  In  technology 
and  growth  patters  s  have  made  it  possible 
to  bring  a  rising  v)lume  of  goods  to  more 
people,  it  is  a  paii  f ul  fact  that  rising  In- 
comes have  scarcely  touched  the  lairge  major- 
ity of  the  poor,  part  Icularly  the  elderly  poor. 
And  to  make  mattei  3  worse,  what  gains  there 
have  been  are  bein^  eaten  up  or  reversed  by 
Inflation.  A  Govern;  nent  study  released  just 
this  month  reports  ^hat  ours  is  a  nation  "in 
which  the  wealthl  ist  one  percent  possess 
more  than  eight  tmes  the  wealth  of  the 
bottom  50  percent,  Ln  which  the  percentage 
of  national  Income  ;oing  to  the  lowest  fifth 
of  the  population  bas  remained  the  same 
for  45  years,  and  in  which  40  million  people 
remain  poor  or  near  poor.-' 

The  magnitude  o '  the  hunger  problem  Is 
such  that  all  the  billions  that  are  being 
spent  on  food  stamp  >  and  supplemental  feed- 
ing programs  have  been  reduced  to  an  Ir- 
relevancy. According  to  the  report,  "The  food 
programs  cannot  (  nd  their  poverty,  and 
fundamentally,  peo  )le  are  hungry  because 
they  are  poor." 

I  must  make  it  ^ery  clear  at  this  point 
that  money  alone  :  s  not  the  answer.  It  is 
necessary,  but  It  is  c  nly  a  part  of  the  answer. 
The  tragic  lesson  of  the  1960's  was  that  the 
Federal  Government ,  the  State  government — 
or  any  government  — cannot  solve  complex 
social  problems  slmi  ly  by  creating  mammoth 
new  agencies  and  fu  inellng  massive  amounts 
of  tax  money  into  pi  ograms  and  ghetto  areas 
that  are  lll-equlppei  I  and  unprepared  to  ab- 
sorb it. 

Too  often  our  eff(  rts  to  deal  with  distress 
themselves  increase  the  very  distress  we  are 
trjrlng  to  alleviate. 

Of  course.  It  is  nc  t  only  the  poor  who  are 
suffering  because  t>  >o  many  Americans  ex- 
hibit a  slngle-mtnde  1  attachment  to  growth. 
In  our  cities,  that  pt  rt  of  the  economy  which 
is  supposed  to  mak4  urban  life  agreeable  or 
even  tolerable,  servldes  such  as  housing,  sur- 
face transportation,  pospltal  and  health  serv- 
ices, street  cleaning]  police  services  and  the 
courts,  and  other  oaunlcipal  services  aird 
education,  are  provK  ed  with  Increasing  rela- 
tive and  often  with  increasing  absolute  In- 
efficiency. 

In  the  suburbs,  i  '1th  their  miles  of  neon 
lights,  gas  stations,  knotels,  fast  food  chains, 
and  rings  of  hlghjways,  suburbanites  are 
realizing  all  too  pai|ifully  that  the  problems 
they  thought  they  left  behind  them  in  the 
city  are  fast  catchls  g  up  with  them.  For  ex- 
ample, air  and  water  pollution  today  are  cost- 
ing our  society  $14  billion  a  year  (damage) 
not  to  mention  the  jnmeastirable  damage  to 
our  health. 

Increased  produc  ion  and  material  well- 
being  can  be  valuab  le  only  If  It  stays  within 
reason  and  Is  not  all  iwed  to  destroy  or  dimin- 
ish the  least  privilc  ged  of  our  people.  It  is 
essential  that  we  pn  serve  the  humane  quali- 
ties of  all  our  peoi:  le  and  the  environment 
in  which  we  all  mi  ist  live. 

More  and  more  a  aundance  must  not  give 
just  a  few  of  us  rat  re  free  time. 

It  must  help  all  c '  us  achieve  a  free  spirit, 
a  vision  focused  on  the  needs  of  all  of  owe 
people  or  we  have  a  :hleved  nothing  at  all. 

Technological  gro'  rth  must  come  second  to 
the  growth  of  our  ]  eople  and  our  society. 

The  growth  and  evolution  of  the  United 
States  must  contlm  te  to  be  an  evolution  of 
the  American  drean .  You  young  people  must 
be  ever  devising,  ev  sr  seeking  a  higher  per- 
fection for  each  ind  Ivldual. 

One  million  yoiu  g  Americans — not  much 
older  than  you  here  today — have  fought  and 
died  for  this  dream.  I  am  not  asking  that  you 
die  for  It,  I  am  ask  ng  that  you  develop  the 
will,  the  decislvenei  s,  to  guarantee  that  the 
America  for  which  we  have  fought  for  200 
years  is  elevated  to  the  highest  level  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 
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on  your  collective  will. 
you  have  high  Ideals, 
you  have  high  aspira- 


wlU  to  see  our  ideals 

country  through  the 

you  win  face— and 
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Reafflrmation  for  i.  people  who  are  ques- 
tioning life  in  theas  United  States.  With 
your  help  this  country  needs  to  reafllrm 
thoee  qualities  that  have  always  been  Amer- 
ica's greatest  strength — Individual  respon- 
sibility, creativity,  willingness  to  take  rialts 


in  great  causes,  sense* 


and  a  compassion  fcr  the  unfortunate.  We 


need  to  be  reunited 


dedicated   to   makln|g   this   country   whole 
again. 

The  Federal  Govetnment,  including  the 


Congress,     remains 


everything  possible  t«  build  a  healthy  society 
in  which  a  better  llfs  is  available  for  every- 


one. It  will  continue 
financial  support  on 


we  succeed  or  fall,  hswever,  depends  on  the 
personal  commltmei]|t  of  Individual  Ameri- 
cans like  yourselves. 

It  depends  on  youi,  on  our  determination 
not  to  allow  Individuals  and  their  problems 
to  be  subordinated  o: '  manipulated  as  means 
rather  than  as  ends.  ]  t  depends  on  our  ability 


to  put  the  focvis  bad 


of  justice  and  fair  play. 


In  a  common  purpose. 
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to  provide  advice  and 
a  vast  scale.  Whether 


on  individual  integrity 


and  responsibility  Ir  stead  of  cravenly  dele- 
gating it  to  governm  ent  and  other  powerful 
public  and  private  ini  tltutlons. 

An  America  with  i  reedora  and  justice  and 
opportunity  for  ever;  one  remains  the  prom- 
ise of  our  people. 

And  if  we  fall  evin  one  small  group,  ws 
will  have  failed  our  p  irpose. 

We  cannot  say  th£  t  we  are  all  equal — but 
some  of  us  are  mo;  e  equal  than  others — 
which  means  some  c  f  us  are  above  the  law. 

That  attitude  ga-  e  tis  the  spectacle  of 
Watergate — and  we  ^annot  afford  any  more 
of  those. 

I  believe  we  can  hHnf; 
American  dream  to 
time  and  so  do  you, 
be  here. 

Abraham  Lincoln  s 
quently  in  his  first 
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in  the  world  that  form  and  substance  of  gov- 
ernment whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  men;  to  lift  artificial  weights 
from  all  shoulders;  to  clear  the  paths  of  laud- 
able pursuit  for  all:  to  afford  all  an  unfet- 
tered start  and  a  fair  chance  In  the  race  of 
life." 

And  I  repeat.  If  you  have  the  will,  the  stag- 
gering problems  facing  this  country  today — 
as  they  have  faced  every  generation — can 
be  overcome. 

To  paraphrase  a  great  Englishman,  I  come 
to  you  today  with  the  plea  that  your  country 
needs  you.  The  years  ahead  may  have  nothing 
to  offer  but  hard  work,  a  lot  of  sweat  and  not 
a  few  tears.  But  it  is  a  great  and  good  coun- 
try deserving  of  your  very  best.  And  I  ask 
that  your  years  of  leadership  be  marked  with 
decisiveness  coupled  with  compassion  so  that 
one  day  It  might  well  be  said  that  this,  in- 
deed, was  your  finest  hour. 

And,  in  thoee  dark  hours  that  must  come 
occasionally,  I  ask  you  to  remember  the  words 
of  a  great  American — a  young  President  Ken- 
nedy who,  facing  an  equally  dangerous  fu- 
ture, said,  "I  do  not  shrink  from  this  re- 
sponsibility— I  welcome  it.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  us  would  exchange  places  with 
any  other  people  or  any  other  generation. 
The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which 
we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our  coun- 
try and  all  who  serve  It — and  the  glow  from 
that  fire  will  trvUy  light  the  world." 

The  endeavor  was  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  task  was  to  help  those  on  whose  be- 
half I  speak  to  you  today — to  raise  the  poor 
and  disenfranchised  out  of  the  depths  and 
make  them  truly  equal. 

As  President  Kennedy  concluded  in  his  in- 
augural address,  "If  a  free  society  cannot  help 
the  many  who  are  poor.  It  cannot  save  the 
few  who  are  rich." 


MAKING  GOOD  ON  THEFTS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1974 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
increasing  rate  of  crime  in  the  United 
states,  it  is  becoming  imperative  that 
new  methods  be  found  of  successfully  re- 
habilitating offenders.  Recently,  Time 
magazine  reported  on  a  new  program  in 
Minneapolis  which  aims  for  rehabilita- 
tion through  restitution.  This  program, 
which  shows  promise,  represents  a  pos- 
sible new  trend  in  correction.  I  place  the 
article  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues : 

Making  Good  on  Thefts 
With  the  astonished  landlord  trailing  In 
his  wake,  the  young  burglar  who  had  previ- 
ously robbed  the  place  roamed  the  apartment 
complex,  suggesting  a  change  of  lock  here, 
a  sturdier  door  there  and  providing  other 
professional  advice  on  security.  Another  Min- 
neapolis felon  recently  brought  his  disabled 
car  to  the  garage  where  he  had  once  passed 
a  $123  bad  check  that  landed  him  in  prison 
One  thief  now  gets  along  so  weU  with  the 
snopkeeper  he  once  stole  from  that  he  was 
offered  a  job  In  the  store. 

These  three  o.Tenders  are  not  engaged  In 
an  oddball  plot  to  haunt  their  old  victims, 
iney  are  part  of  an  unusual  experiment  In 
Minneapolis  that  alms  for  rehabilitation 
tnrough  restitution.  Under  the  program,  con- 
victs sentenced  for  nonviolent  property 
crinies  live  In  a  halfway  house,  take  jobs  and 
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use  part  of  their  earnings  to  repay  what  they 
stole.  Says  Ron  Johnson,  supervisor  of  the 
Minnesota  Restitution  Center.  "It's  one  thing 
to  break  into  a  garage.  It's  another  to  have 
to  look  the  owner  in  the  eye  afterward.  We're 
building  a  sense  of  responsibility." 

Started  21  months  ago,  the  program  has  so 
far  handled  58  felons  chosen  at  random  from 
convicted  thieves,  forgers  and  the  like  In 
Minnesota  prisons.  The  victim  and  the  con- 
vict must  work  out  a  written  contract.  Forger 
Jerry  Blxby,  for  instance,  is  now  working  to 
pay  a  debt  of  $643  in  Installments  of  $33  a 
month.  When  the  victim  refuses  to  cooperate, 
a  symbolic  contract  establishes  a  set  number 
of  hours  of  unpaid  volunteer  vwjrk  to  make 
good  the  crime. 

Once  an  agreement  is  made,  the  parole 
board  releases  the  prisoner  to  the  halfway 
house  (on  the  seventh  fioor  of  the  down- 
town Minneapolis  Y.M.C.A.).  Covmselors  help 
find  a  job.  and  Initially  there  is  an  li  p.m. 
curfew.  Group  therapy  sessions  twice  a  week 
continue  for  the  first  six  months.  Though 
the  debt  is  sometimes  quickly  paid  off,  the 
inmates  must  stay  In  the  program  until 
they  are  fully  released  from  parole. 

NO    RISK 

The  convicts  are  enthusiastic.  "I  would 
have  spent  18  months  In  the  reformatory," 
says  Steve  Norlund,  who  has  been  working 
off  $417  in  forged  checks  by  assembling 
freezers.  "I  know  111  be  going  back  If  I 
screw  up.  This  makes  a  lot  more  sense." 
Speaking  for  the  eleven-member  staff,  John- 
son adds:  "When  I  was  a  parole  agent,  I 
would  see  my  guys  maybe  once  a  month. 
Here  we  have  dally  contact."  As  for  the  vic- 
tims. Garage  Owner  Carl  Brown  notes  "It's 
no  further  risk  to  me.  He's  making  the  pay- 
ments. Maybe  this  will  straighten  him  out."' 

Of  course.  It  does  not  always  work  that 
way,  authorities  claim  only  a  'modest  suc- 
cess" so  far.  Of  the  58  "clients,"  as  they  are 
called,  18  have  either  disappeared,  committed 
new  crimes  or  bent  the  rules  sufficiently  to 
be  sent  back  to  prison.  Supervisor  Johnson 
believes  that  it  was  one  of  them  who  burgled 
the  Johnson  apartment,  leaving  an  anony- 
mous thank-you  note.  The  program  will  now 
try  to  Improve  results  by  dropping  random 
selection.  Meanwhile,  there  is  special  pride 
in  the  thief  who  last  month  became  the 
center's  first  graduate.  Now  completely  on 
his  own,  he  Is  working  full-time  as  a  truck 
driver. 


HERSCHER  band  is  MIDWEST 
NATIONAL  CHAMPION 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1974 

Mr.«0'BRlEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  that  the  Herscher  High  School 
Band  has  marched  off  with  the  Midwest 
National  Band  Championship  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row.  Herscher  is  a  com- 
munity of  988  population  in  Kankakee 
County. 

The  competition  was  held  at  Rock 
Falls,  ni..  and  attracted  the  top-ranked 
high  school  bands  from  several  Midwest- 
em  States. 

Herscher  not  only  won  the  overall 
competition  but  also  took  first  place  in 
field  competition,  second  place  in  con- 
cert, and  third  place  in  parade  competi- 
tion. 

In  addition.  Director  Dale  Hopper  was 
named  "Director  of  the  Year." 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Hop- 
per and  all  150  members  of  the  band 
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for  their  fine  performance  and  wish  them 
the  same  success  when  they  compete  for 
the  American  Legion  State  Champion- 
ship July  20  and  21.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  the  Rock  Palls  competition 
published  in  the  Kankakee  Daily  Jour- 
nal: 

Herscher  Band  Champion  Again 

For  the  fourth  straight  year  the  Her- 
scher High  School  band  has  some  trophies 
in  its  case  from  the  Midwest  National  Cham- 
pionships at  Rock  PaUs — and  for  the  sec- 
ond straight  year  one  of  the  trophies  is  the 
No.  1  overaU  championship  award. 

Competing  against  some  of  the  best  bands 
in  the  midwest,  Herscher  won  first  place  in 
the  overall  competition  and  first  place  la 
the  field  competition,' second  In  concert  and 
third  in  parade,  all  in  Class  B  competition. 

Added  to  all  these  earnings  was  another 
award,  the  Herscher  High  band  director.  Dale 
Hopper,  being  chosen  as  "Director  of  the 
Year"  at  the  competition. 

For  the  successful  Hopper,  who  has  guided 
Herscher  bandsmen  to  manv  IHSA  state 
awards  and  helped  keep  the  Herscher  High 
music  program  among  the  tops  In  the  state 
In  Its  class,  it  was  another  In  a  series  of 
honors  that  have  come  his  way.  Hopper,  a 
product  of  old  Kankakee  Senior  High  School, 
was  named  "Jazz  Band  Director  of  the  Year'' 
at  the  huge  Oak  Lawn  Jazz  Festival  in  1970 
Last  summer  he  was  elected  Into  the  Ameri- 
can School  Band  Directors  Association,  one 
of  only  30  in  Illinois  accorded  the  honor. 
In  addition,  he  has  been  Inducted  Into  Phi 
Beta  Mu,  national  honorary  music  fraternity. 

In  the  weekend  competition  at  Rock  Palls 
the  150-plece  Herscher  band  ranked  first  In 
the  field  show  preliminaries  with  a  score  of 
76.6  whUe  the  band  from  Oregon,  Wis  was 
second  with  75  points  and  Rocorl  High 
School  band  from  Coal  Springs,  Minn.,  was 
third  with  71  points.  In  the  Saturday  night 
finals  Herscher  was  first  with  76.8,  Oregon 
was  second  with  76,  South  Tama  County  of 
Iowa  was  third  with  69.3  and  North  Judson 
Ind.,  was  fourth  with  64.25. 

In  the  Class  B  concert  contest  North 
Judson  was  first  with  80.5,  Herscher  was 
second  with  78.  Humboldt,  Iowa,  was  third 
with  77.5,  Oregon  was  fourth  with  76  66 
South  Tama  County  fifth  virlth  64.33  and 
Rocorl  sixth  with  58.33. 

Rocorl  took  first  place  In  the  parade  com- 
petition with  79.5,  South  Tama  was  second 
with  78.8  and  Herscher  was  third  with  78.6. 

The  overall  champion  was  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  scoring  in  the  field,  concert  and 
parade  competition.  Oregon  was  second  to 
Herscher  and  South  Tama  and  North  Judson 
completed  the  first  four. 

Indication  of  how  star-studded  was  the 
Class  B  group  is  the  fact  that  South  Tama 
is  the  Class  B  champion  In  Iowa,  Oregon  Is 
the  Class  B  champion  In  Wisconsin,  Rocorl 
is  the  state  marching  band  champion  in 
Minnesota  and  North  Judson  was  runnerup 
in  the  American  Legion  state  championships 
In  Indiana  last  year.  Herscher,  of  course  Is 
the  reigning  Illinois  American  Legion  stkte 
champion  in  Class  B. 

Other  overall  winners  at  the  Midwest 
championships  were  Dundee  High  School  of 
Illinois  in  Class  AA;  Bridgeport,  Mich.,  in 
Class  A  and  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa  In  Class  C 
Classes,  of  course,  are  determined  by  school 
enrollment.  >-"uu* 

This  marked  the  fourth  year  Herscher  has 
competed  In  the  Rock  Falls  contest. 

In  its  first  year  Herscher  was  In  Class  AA 
and  won  both  the  field  and  parade  champion- 
ships. Three  years  ago  the  Herscher  band  won 
the  concert  competition  and  last  year  It  won 
the  concert  and  overall  titles. 

Assistant  band  director  Is  Terry  Tomlln 
Drum  majors  are  Joyce  Kroll  and  Paula 
Baylor.  Color  sergennts  are  Anita  Turner  and 
Patricia  Welles. 
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Hopper  said  be  Is  considering  entering  the 
band  In  one  more  competition  tbls  summer 
before  It  attempts  to  retain  Its  American 
Legion  state  championship  July  20-21  In  Ellc 
Orove  Village. 


EXTENSIONS 


OVERRUNS  IN  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  TEtE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  in- 
cluding the  sixth  in  a  series  of  investi- 
gative articles  which  began  on  June  9 
in  The  Washington  Post.  The  article  con- 
centrates on  cost  overruns  on  postal  con- 
tracts which  have  taken  $140  million 
from  the  pockets  of  American  taxpayers. 

The  reason  for  the  cost  overruns  lies 
In  "poor  management  and  poor  plan- 
ning," in  the  words  of  official  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  concerning  the 
postal  dilemma.  However,  poor  decision- 
making is  nothing  new  around  the  Postal 
Corporation. 

A  Postal  Service  document  points  out 
that  $128  million  in  cost  overruns  were 
found  on  contracts  which  had  not  been 
competitively  bid.  The  law  of  the  land 
may  not  demand  competitive  bidding,  but 
the  law  of  economy  does. 

In  retrospect  one  wonders  why  the 
Postal  Service  strayed  from  the  promised 
path  of  efficiency  and  thrift.  Certainly, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  agency  has  lost 
sight  of  its  goals  and  objectives  at  the 
expense  of  millions  of  Americans. 

How  much  longer  will  the  Congress 
wait  before  It  recognizes  the  need  to  rec- 
tify past  errors  by  returning  the  Postal 
Service  to  the  people? 

The  article  follows : 
New  Postal  Contracts  Cost  $140  MnxioN 

IN  OVESRtTNS 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

The  new  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  spent 
more  than  $140  million  on  contract  cost  over- 
runs since  the  assertedly  cost-conscious  pol- 
icies of  the  new  agency  were  adopted  In  1969, 
a  computer  print-out  obtained  by  The  Wash- 
ington Post  shows. 

The  print-out  shows  that  overruns 
amounting  to  $128  million  occurred  on  con- 
tracts that  had  not  been  compettUvely  bid 
through  formal  advertising.  The  overruns  on 
these  contracts  amounted  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  original  contract  prices. 

In  fiscal  1973,  Postal  Service  figures  show, 
only  about  half  the  contracts  let  by  postal 
headquarters  for  $5,000  or  more  were  given 
after  formal,  competitive  bidding.  The  Items 
purchased  without  bidding  ranged  from  fork 
lift  trucks  to  carpeting  for  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Elmer  T.  Klassen's  office. 

The  law  that  created  the  new  postal  agen- 
cy does  not  require  competitive  bidding.  It 
does  require  It  to  operate  efficiently.  Both 
the  postal  agency  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  audit  branch  of  Congress,  have 
said  competitive  bidding  is  generally  the 
cheapest  and  fairest  way  of  procuring  goods 
and  services. 

When  it  was  informed  of  The  Post's  find- 
ings on  Postal  Service  contracting,  the  OAO 
said  It  would  begm  an  Investigation  of  the 
agency's  procurement  practices. 

Robert  H.  McCutcheon,  assistant  post- 
master general  for  procurement  and  supply. 
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said,  "I  don't  feel  the  Sgures  (from  the  com- 
puter printout)  are  in  objective  portrayal 
of  procurement  in  tie  Postal  Service."  He 
added,  "I'm  not  try  ng  to  cover  up  any 
messes." 

McCutcheon  conten  led  that  formal  adver- 
tising is  not  the  only  way  of  securing  com- 
petitive bidding.  He  said  a  different  pro- 
curement method — ca.led  "negotiated"  con- 
tracting— is  also  competitive. 

Under  the  "nego  lated"  method,  the 
agency  selects  compi  nies  to  submit  bids. 
The  bids  are  not  sealed,  and  the  agency  Is 
not  bound  to  accept   ;he  lowest  one. 

McCutcheon  said  tuo-thlrds  of  the  nego- 
tiated contracts  let  by  the  postal  agency  in 
a  recent  period  were  first  listed  in  a  pub- 
lication that  Is  read  b; '  potential  contractors. 

Asked  about  McCu  ccheon's  comments,  a 
GAO  official  cited  by  t^e  agency  {is  an  expert 
In  government  procutement  said,  "Negotia- 
tion is  not  pure  coiipetltlon  the  way  we 
woiild  like  to  see  it." 

Although  he  was  sLigled  out  by  the  GAO 
public  Information  office  as  an  official 
spokesman,  the  exp(  rt  asked  not  to  be 
named. 

McCutcheon  also  sad  many  cost  overruns 
apparently  had  occur  ed  because  the  Postal 
Service  had  changed  the  requiremencs  of 
some  of  the  contract ;  In  question.  He  said 
other  increases  might  have  occurred  because 
the  agency  ordered  ad  lltlonal  quantities  un- 
der a  contract  allowing  extra  Items  to  be 
purchased  at  the  orlgl]  lal  price. 

McCutcheon  cited  1  wo  examples  of  these 
contracts,  but  both  1  urned  out  to  be  with 
another  government  agency  rather  than 
with  a  company.  The  se  contracts  were  not 
Included  In  The  Post's  analysis.  A  postal 
contracting  source  ci  lied  the  ntunber  and 
value  of  such  contrac  ;s  "minimal"  and  Mc- 
Cutcheon declined  to  cite  the  total  amount 
of  such  contracts,  saving  it  would  require 
too  much  manpower. 

In  general,  the  GAO  official  said,  any  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  a  contract  Is  an  over- 
run and  should  not  o<  icvir.  It  does  not  make 
any  dlfTerence,  he  said,  if  the  Increase  is 
caused  by  the  contractor  or  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. If  changes  occuit  often,  he  said,  "It's 
poor  management  ani  poor  planning." 

Even  a  price  increase  caused  by  an  In- 
crease in  quantities  ordered  may  not  rep- 
resent efficient  procutement,  the  GAO  offi- 
cial said.  If  each  quantity  desired  were  bid 
as  a  separate  contract,  he  said,  the  agency 
should  get  a  better  priie. 

Almost  from  Its  inception,  the  Postal 
Service  has  been  engaged  In  controversy  over 
its  contracting  methods. 

For  example,  the  f>ostal  agency  chose  an 
underwriter  to  handle  the  sale  of  $250  mil- 
lion in  bonds  it  sold  |to  the  public  In  1971 
without  competitive  bidding. 

Congressional  hearings  later  revealed  that 
the  imderwriter,  Salonjon  Bros,  in  New  York, 
hired  the  former  law  Him  of  President  Nixon 
and  former  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mit- 
chell to  handle  the  legal  work  for  the  Sffer- 
Ing. 

The  law  firm  was  I  hired  by  William  E. 


Simon,   then   a  Salon 
more  recently  federal  ( 


}n  Bros,  partner  and 
lergy  chief  and  Treas- 


■ary  Department  secretary.  Simon  has  ac- 
knowledged  he   is   a  friend   of   Mitchell. 

Another  contract  fo^  $8.4  mlUion  was  given 
without  competitive  lidding  to  the  Speaker 
Sortation  Division  of  Lato  Inc.  by  a  postal 
official  who  had  been  a  paid  consultant  to 
the  company. 

The  Postal  Service  official,  George  R.  Ca- 
vel,  justified  giving  tne  contract  to  Speaker 
on  the  grounds  it  had  liie  required  equipment 
without  the  need  fov  substantial  develop- 
ment work.  The  GAOi  later  said  the  postal 
agency  knew  at  the  time  that  Speaker's 
equipment — package  sorting  machinery  for 
a  biUk  maU  facility  a4  Jersey  City,  N.J. — re- 
quired further  develobment. 
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Indeed,  the  GAO  sal  1  much  of  the  equip- 
ment has  continued  to  require  modifica- 
tions even  after  it  was  installed.  The  Postal 
Service  refused  to  allow  this  report  to  see 
the  machinery. 

More  recently,  the  Postal  Service  spent  $32 
million  to  buy  a  new  headquaters  building 
in  Washington's  L'Enfant  Plaza  because  Its 
old  building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was 
too  large  and  inefficient.  Many  postal  officials 
now  complain  that  th^  new  building  is  too 
small.  [ 

Just  before  he  took  over  as  postmaster 
general  on  Jan.  1,  1978,  Klaasen  pledged  to 
tighten  contract  procediu'es.  "We  must  do 
something  from  inside  to  provide  better  con- 
trols to  avoid  this  klhd  of  criticism  from 
Congress,"  he  said. 

Since  that  time,  Klaesen  himself  has  been 
found  to  be  Involved  Jn  giving  contracts  to 
acquaintances  without}  competitive  bidding. 

Postal  Service  files  shew  Klassen  Instructed 
postal  officials  to  give  contracts  eventually 
amounting  to  more  than  $700,000  to  a  New 
York  marketing  firm  beaded  by  Charles  N. 
Bumaford,  a  longtime  ^assen  business  asso- 
ciate. I 

Burnaford  said  receiitly  that  Postal  Serv- 
ice auditors  had  disallpwed  $135,000  in  pay- 
ments to  his  compai^y.  "The  goverzunent 
steps  on  you,"  he  said. 

Although  the  Postal!  Service's  contracting 
manual  provides  that  goods  and  services 
should  be  purchased  through  competitive 
bidding  with  formal  advertising  unless  it 
would  Interfere  with  ''prompt,  reliable,  and 
efficient  postal  servlce,'|a  memo  In  the  Burn- 
aford file  shows  how  the  requirements  are 
circumvented. 

The  memo,  between  postal  contracting  of- 
ficers, says  a  $43,000  cqntract  must  be  given 
to  Bumaford  withoutj  competitive  bidding 
because  of  the  "crash  nature"  of  the  work  to 
be  done.  | 

The  project:  preparation  of  documentary 
films  for  the  1973  Post^  Week  program. 

Another  method  of  avoiding  competition 
Is  Ulustrated  by  a  $3.7  tnilUon  contract  given 
by  the  Postal  Service  inj  1971  to  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Co.  I 

Why  the  job  was  givfin  to  an  outside  con- 
tractor Is  not  clear.  The  job — to  evaluate  Job 
positions  to  determine  if  they  fit  Job  duties — 
had  previously  been  performed  by  postal  em- 
ployees. I 

"The  feeling,"  said  obe  postal  official  who 
asked  to  remain  unidentified,  is  you  have  to 
cover  your  ass,  and  If  ypu  give  work  assigned 
to  you  to  someone  elsej( outside  the  agency), 
you  can't  be  blamed  If  something  goes 
wrong."  1 

On  the  surface,  the  westlnghouse  contract 
appeared  to  be  routing.  Indeed,  then  Post- 
master General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  claimed  in 
1971  congressional  hearings  it  had  been  com- 
petitively bid  with  fori^al  advertising. 

As  a  House  postal  subcommittee  later  re- 
ported, the  contract  Was  far  from  routine. 
"The  evidence  is  overwhelming,"  it  said, 
"that  the  Postal  Service  made  up  its  mind 
long  before  the  bids  w4re  solicited  that  the 
contract  was  going  to  \|restlnghouse." 

How  this  happened  provides  a  fascinating 
case  history  of  procurement  methods  some- 
times used  by  the  Postal  Service. 

The  House  subcommittee  found  that  more 
than  a  month  before  bids  were  solicited,  the 
agency  approached  WeStlnghovise  and  began 
drawing  up  a  contract  jto  do  the  Job.  Robert 
W.  Eldson,  the  postal  official  who  gave  the 
contract,  told  his  superiors  In  a  memo.  "I 
can  now  say  this  will  be 
contractor  .  .  ." 

The  postal  agency's  l^al  department,  how- 
ever, blocked  the  atteippt 
tract  without  bidding. 

Eldson  then  solicited 
nles,  including  Westlnfehouse.  By  soliciting 
bids,  rather  than  adveitlslng  for  them.  Eld 
son   was   using    the    n^gotlatlated   contract 
method. 


Westlnghouse  for  the 

artm( 
to  give  the  con- 
bids  from  six  compa- 
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The  subconunlttee  reported  that  specifica- 
tions in  the  solicitations  for  bids  were  tail- 
ored to  fit  the  proposal  already  submitted  by 
Westlnghouse.  It  also  foiuid  that  the  firms 
were  given  less  than  a  week  to  submit  bids 
after  bemg  told  the  agency's  requirements. 

When  the  bids  were  received,  the  one  from 
Westlnghouse  turned  out  to  be  the  highest  In 
price.  It  exceeded  the  lowest  bid  by  $1.8  mll- 
Uon. 

Eldson  justified  giving  the  contract  to 
Westlnghouse  on  the  grounds  It  was  most  ex- 
perienced in  doing  Job  evaluations  and  had 
the  necessary  qualified  personnel. 

However,  a  Westmghouse  official  later  testi- 
fied that  his  firm,  which  makes  electrical 
equipment  and  appliances,  had  previously 
performed  only  one  Job  evaluation.  In  con- 
trast, several  of  the  other  bidders  considered 
by  Eldson  to  be  less  experienced  had  per- 
formed thousands  of  such  evaluations,  the 
subcommittee  reported. 

Eldson  bad  also  acknowledged  before  he 
rated  the  bids  that  Westlnghouse  was  "not 
knowledgeable  in  the  Job  evaluation  area," 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  former  postal 
official,  Anne  P.  Flory.  She  said  Eldson  told 
her  Westlnghouse  would  have  to  be  trained 
by  another  firm  to  do  the  Job. 

Another  firm  was  hired  to  train  Westlng- 
house— at  Postal  Service  expense.  An  official 
of  that  firm,  Pry  Consultants  Inc.,  testified 
It  could  have  performed  the  entire  Job  eval- 
uation contract  for  $2.2  million  less  than 
Westlnghouse  charged. 

The  official  said  his  firm  had  never  heard 
of  an  organization  hiring  a  company  to  train 
another  company  to  complete  a  contract. 

Eldson  also  said  the  Westlnghouse  bid  was 
superior  because  it  complied  with  one  par- 
ticular requirement  of  the  solicitation :  that 
the  contract  be  performed  In  3,132  man 
weeks. 

One  of  the  bidders.  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton, 
was  eliminated  because  It  said  it  could  do 
the  Job  In  about  2,000  man  weeks. 

Eldson  acknowledged  vmder  the  subcom- 
mittee questioning  that  he  did  not  know 
how  many  Jobs  the  Postal  Service  had  to  eval- 
uate when  he  arrived  at  the  requirement  of 
S,132  man  weeks. 

"Yet  you  come  up  with  not  an  approxima- 
tion, not  approximately  3,000  or  approxi- 
mately 2,000,  but  you  come  up  with  a  figure 
of  exactly  3,132  man  weeks?"  Eldson  was 
asked  rhetorically  at  subcommittee  hearings. 

The  subcomnilttee  referred  its  findings 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  "appropriate 
action,"  but  no  action  has  been  taken  by 
Justlcs. 


Westlnghouse  defended  the  Postal  Service 
decision  to  give  it  the  contract  on  the 
groimds  that  its  bid  complied  with  the  man- 
weeks  requirement.  In  addition,  Westing- 
house  said  previous  experience  In  Job  evalu- 
ations was  not  necessary,  so  long  as  those  as- 
signed to  the  Job  had  Intelligence  and  general 
Industrial  experience. 

Eldson,  asked  for  comment  recently,  de- 
clined to  say  why  he  chose  Westlnghouse.  He 
then  refused  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  the 
episode. 

When  Eldson  gave  the  contract  to  Westlng- 
house, he  was  in  a  department  headed  by 
Harold  F.  Paught,  who  had  previously  been 
employed  by  Westlnghouse  for  21  years  and 
continued  to  receive  deferred  compensation 
from  Westlnghouse. 

Paught  said  in  subcommittee  hearings  that 
Eldson  was  temporarily  detached  from  his 
staff  while  the  Westlnghouse  contract  was 
being  negotiated.  Although  Eldson  knew 
Paught  had  worked  for  Westlnghouse,  and 
the  two  men  saw  each  other  often,  Eldson 
never  mentioned  the  contract,  Faught  testi- 
fied. 

Last  summer,  Paught  left  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice as  senior  assistant  postmaster  general  to 
become  a  vice  president  of  Emerson  Electric 
Co..  which  has  a  $4  million  competitively  bid 
contract  with  the  Postal  Service. 

Emerson's  chief  executive.  Charles  P. 
Blnight,  Is  the  son  of  the  chairman  of  Lester 
B.  Knight  &  Associates,  an  architectural  en- 
gineering firm  that  has  received  nearly  $6 
million  In  postal  contracts  without  competi- 
tive bidding. 

Faught  acknowledged  recently  that  while 
at  the  Postal  Service,  he  had  helped  select 
the  Knight  firm  as  a  contractor,  but  he  said 
any  claim  of  a  connection  between  the  con- 
tracts and  his  jobs  Is  "ridiculous." 


SENIOR  CITIZENS'  REFERRAL 
SERVICE 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  HINSHAW 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 


how  one  individual  can  apply  himself  to 
a  problem  and  come  up  with  some  really 
meaningful  results.  Mr.  James  Wilson  of 
Oceanside,  Calif.,  has  imdertaken  the 
task  of  helping  senior  citizens  in  an  un- 
usual manner  and  the  impact  on  the 
community  is  very  visible. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  type  of  ac- 
tivities involved  I  will  quote  an  article 
from  the  Oceanside,  Calif.,  Blade  Trib- 
une of  May  1,  1974. 

Senior  CmzENs'  Referral  Service 

"OcEANsmE. — When  Jim  WUson  said  he 
wanted  to  help  senior  citizens,  he  meant  It. 

And  proof  of  his  intentions  are  very  visible 
in  the  Oceanside  Senior  Citizens'  Referral 
Service. 

Located  in  the  West  Coast  National  Bank 
bxiUdlng  at  Mission  Avenue  and  Home 
Street,  the  service  Is  a  clearing  bouse  and 
coordination  center  for  senior  citizen  services 
and  activities. 

The  68-year-old  Wilson  was  a  leader  in  the 
drive  to  get  the  service  established  with  city 
funds  and  he  has  been  a  daily  non-paid 
volunteer  worker  since  Its  activation. 

That's  dally  except  for  the  eight  weeks  he 
was  out  with  a  broken  leg. 

He  mans  the  office  with  Margaret  Braden 
Monday  through  Friday,  assisted  by  other 
volunteer  workers.  What  do  they  do? 

During  the  first  six  months  of  operation 
since  the  Oct.  7,  1973  opening  the  referral 
service  they: 

Obtained  214  volunteer  workers  and  drivers 
for  Incapacitated  seniors.  These  volunteers 
put  In  1,397  hours. 

Obtained  the  services  of  a  tax  expert  who 
handled  more  than  200  Income  tax  returns 
for  free. 

Set  up  a  blood  pressure  monitoring 
program. 

Recorded  735  telephone  calls  where  actual 
assistance  to  the  caller  was  rendered. 

These  are  only  some.  Others  Include  the 
registertag  of  Oceanside  semors  and  the 
issuing  of  senior  citizen  Identification  cards. 

Seniors  who  have  received  the  cards  have 
found  they  are  good  for  discounts  at  many 
local  businesses  ranging  from  movies,  restau- 
rants and  haircuts  to  banks,  bowling  and 
buses. 

Wilson  said  that  any  senior  with  questions 
on  these  and  the  many  other  programs  and 
services  should  call  the  office  at  722-3854. 

Or  they  can  drop  bv  anytime.  He's  there 
to  help." 


SENATE— T^erf/iesrfai/,  June  26, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden, 
Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  Whose  splendor  fills  the  world, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art 
God  and  before  Thee  pass  the  genera- 
tions. We  bless  Thee  for  our  place  in  the 
march  of  life,  for  the  fallen  warriors  who 
have  gone  ahead,  and  the  singing  youth 
who  fill  the  ranks  behind.  Since  we  know 
not  what  a  day  may  bring,  preserve  us 
from  grumbling  or  complaining.  Give  us 
joyful  and  dauntless  hearts,  prepared 
for  surprises,  always  ready  to  lay  hold 
upon  fresh  opportunities  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  mankind  and  advance  the  Nation's 


well-being.  Make  us  worthy  of  Him  who 
in  the  agony  of  the  cross  could  commit 
His  spirit  to  the  eternal. 

And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  glory  and 
praise.  Amen. 


ware,   to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BIDEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
■will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

U.8.  Sekate. 

PRESmENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  26, 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Joseph  R. 
BroEN,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Dela- 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, Jime  25,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
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may  be  authorized  to  meet  durin?  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
926,  928.  and  930. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MICHAEL  A.  KORHONEN 

The  bUl  (H.R.  7089)  for  the  reUef  of 
Michael  A.  Korhonen  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


REDESIGNATION  OF  THE  ALAMO- 
GORDO  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR,  N. 
MEX. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  2001)  to  redesignate  the  Alamo- 
gordo  Dam  and  Reservoir,  N.  Mex.,  as 
Sumner  Dam  and  Lake  Sumner,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  4,  strike  out  "authorized  to  be 
constructed  by"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"referred  to  in",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Alamo- 
gordo  Dam  and  Reservoir,  New  Mexico,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Act  of  August  11,  1939  (53 
Stat.  1414),  are  redesignated  as  Sximner  Dam 
and  Lake  Sumner,  respectively.  Any  law,  reg- 
ulation, map,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  In  which  such  dam 
or  reservoir  Is  referred  to  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  dam  as  Sximner  Dam  or  such 
reservoir  as  Lake  Sumner. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FUNDS  FOR  FOREST  HIGHWAYS 

The  bill  (S.  3490)  providing  that  funds 
apportioned  for  forest  highways  under 
section  202(a),  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  remain  available  imtil  expended, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  118(b), 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  sums  author- 
l2ed  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  apportioned  to 
States  for  forest  highways  under  section  202 
(a),  title  23.  United  States  Code,  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recopnized. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania made  at  this  point  on  the  in- 
ti-oduction  of  S.  3702,  dealing  with  Viet- 
nam veterans,  are  printed  in  the  Record 


imder  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 
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PUBLIC  OPl  !nON  POliUS 
Mr.  HUGH  SCC  TT.  Mr.  President, 
public  opinion  polls  have  caused  much 
discussion  and  controversy  in  the  past 
few  years.  Now,  an  interesting  article 
written  by  James  LJ  Payne  appearing  in 
Sunday's  Washington  Star-News  ex- 
plains how  these  po  Is  work.  I  think  my 
colleagues  will  bene  it  from  reading  this 
most  provocative  an  icle. 

It  shows  that  a  i  olltaker  can  get  al- 
most any  answer  he  wants,  according  to 
the  v.'ay  he  frames  (the  question.  It  also 
shows  polltakers  tan  affect  political 
policy  by  phraseology  designed  to  chan- 
nel the  respondentfs  replies  along  the 
lines  which  may  be  favored  by  the  poll- 
taker.  That  seems  ^specially  the  case  in 


IS  asked  by  pollster 

;  unanimous  consent 
icluded  at  this  point 


some  of  the  questi< 

Louis  Harris. 
Mr.  President,  I  as 

that  the  article  be 

in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  (Objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  pi  inted  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

(From  the  Washlngtca  Star-News,  June  23, 
19  74] 

Since  Public-Opinion  Pollsters  Use  Modern 
Techniques  and  HivE  a  Good  Record  in 
Predicting  Election  Results,  Their  Sur- 
veys ON  POLmCAL  \TTmTDES  CaN  BE  RE- 
LIED ON  Fob  SiMILAl    ACCURACT 

(By  Jamei   L.  Payne) 

Since  It  Is  now  geierally  conceded  that, 
for  better  or  worse,  the  media  constitute  a 
fourth  branch  of  govi  rnment,  let  us  ponder 
the  credentials  of  a  f  f th  branch:  The  pub- 
lic opinion  polls. 

The  attention  given  to  polls  In  recent  years 
supports  their  clalnu;  the  most  Important 
facts  about  such  matters  as  Vietnam  and 
Watergate  seem  to  b«  poll  results.  How  the 
war  was  going  seemel  less  important  than 
how  the  public  thought  the  war  was  going; 
what  Nixon  did  In  connection  with  Water- 
gate seemed,  at  least  antll  recently,  less  Im- 
portant than  what  tie  public  thought  he 
had  done. 

Before  we  concede  oo  much  authority  to 
the  polls,  however,  w«  ought  to  remind  our- 
selves of  their  lin:iltat;  ons.  It  is  often  said,  of 
course,  that  the  po!  Is  are  wrong.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  llttl  s  specific  criticism,  Ut- 
tle  explanation  about  ivhy  this  or  that  poll  is 
misleading.  The  gene-al  tendency  is  to  ac- 
cept poll  results  as  fa<  ts  when  the  results  are 
congenial,  and  when  •  hey  are  not,  to  retreat 
with  the  rather  lame  blanket  objection  that 
polls  are  often  wrong. 

There  are  several  :auses  Inhibiting  real 
criticism  of  the  polls.  ]  Irst,  the  only  real  pub- 
lic tests  of  their  acci  iracy  are  their  predic- 
tions of  election  resul  s,  which  are  ordinarily 
so  close  8s  to  make  us  Impute  a  similar  accu- 
racy to  all  polling,  an  1  to  forget  the  impor- 
tant distinction  betw  len  polling  about  spe- 
cific election  options  and  survcvs  of  atti- 
tudes. Indeed,  objec  ors  to  attitude  polls 
usually  support  their  i  ontentlons  by  remind- 
ing us  that  the  polls  ers  were  wrong  about 
the  1948  election,  a  pa  nt  whose  effect  lessens 
as  1948  recedes  furthe  ■  Into  the  past.  Second, 
we  are  usually  kept  1  i  the  dark  about  sam- 
pling procedures,  and  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing in  a  given  case  wh  rther  a  poll  is  based  on 
a  representative  select  on  of  respondents,  and 
therefore  whether  Its   results  are  distorted. 

But  the  most  seriou !  defect  of  opinion  sur- 
veys lies  In  the  questions  asked.  If  these 
questions  are  loaded,  \  ague,  or  confusing,  the 
results  of  the  survey   je  contaminated.  This 


obvious  point  Is  curio  jsly  neglected  In  the 
handling  of  survey  results.  Although  the 
questions  are  normally  given  when  the  sur- 
vey is  first  reported,  they  are  almost  always 
deleted  when  columnlsljs  or  senators  relay  the 
restilte.  We  rarely  hear  "79  percent  of  the 
public  agreed  with  th«  statement.  'The  war 
In  Vietnam  has  been  aldlfflcult  and  frustrat- 
ing experience.'  "  Instead  we  hear  the  speaker 
transmit  his  presumption  of  the  statement's 
content:  "79  percent  ot  the  people  oppose  the 
war  In  Vietnam."  Tnls  disregard  for  the 
wording  of  public  opinion  statements  reveals 
a  profound  naivete;  tpe  unstated  assump- 
tion is  that  any  question  on  a  given  subject, 
say,  "opposition  to  tie  war  In  Vietnam,'' 
would  reveal  about  thle  same  prc^ortion  of 
agreement  and  dissent! 

But  this  is  rarely  true.  Changing  the  word- 
ing of  a  question  usually  causes  major  shifts 
in  percentages  of  apparent  sentiment.  This 
hardly  requires  documintation,  perhaps,  but 
an  Ulustratlon  from  py  own  experiments 
will  dramatize  the  pol 

My  technique  has  b^en  to  give  a  group  of 
subjects  a  written  quastionnalre  containing 
loaded  policy  questlojis,  then,  two  weelcs 
later,  to  give  them  another  questionnaire 
concerning  the  same  issues,  but  with  the 
questions  loaded  In  the  opposite  direction. 
For  example,  I  gave  the  following  question  to 
66  political  science  majors  at  the  University 
of  Maine.  "People  who  don't  earn  their  own 
living  are  not  entitled  to  have  the  taxpayers 
support  them  In  comfo  rt."  Half  the  students 
disagreed,  39  percent  agreed,  and  11  percent 
were  undecided.  If  we  iretend  that  question 
wording  does  not  matt  sr.  we  may  summarize 
the  results  thus:  Only  BO  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents favor  welfare. 

Two  weeks  later  I  |ave  them  this  state- 
ment: "A  country  has  an  obligation  to  see 
that  Its  less  fortunati  citizens  are  given  a 
decent  standard  of  Uvl  ig."  This  time  88  per- 
cent agreed,  12  perce  it  disagreed.  Now  88 
percent  of  the  students ;  "favor  welfare." 

Further  study  revei  Is  that  the  subjects 
most  likely  to  change  tl  lelr  apparent  opinions 
In  response  to  question-loading  are  those 
who  are  less  Interested  In  politics,  and  less 
knowledgeable  about  1 ;.  This  finding  should 
hardly  surprise  us;  anil  what  Is  true  of  stu- 
dents of  poltlcal  sclen(  e  Is  probably  true,  in 
even  greater  measure,  )f  the  public  at  large. 
How  are  we  to  cope  wit  li  the  hazards  of  load- 
ed questions?  A  llttl  >  thought  and  some 
knowledge  of  English  usage  usually  sufBce; 
sometimes  a  little  guidance  is  also  helpful. 

Let's  take  the  case  of  pollster  Louis  Harris. 
Although  the  questlots  he  asks  are  often 
appropriate  for  sounding  public  opinion,  it 
must  also  be  observed  that  many  of  them 
are  defective.  A  Harris  question  In  June  1973 
ran  as  foUows: 

"(Tell  me  if  you  tend  to  sigree  or  disagree 
with  the  following  statement.) 

"It  Is  hard  to  believe  that,  with  his  closest 
associates  Involved  In  the  Watergate  affair. 
President  Nixon  did  aot  know  about  the 
planning  and  later  cov  srup  of  the  affair." 

Harris  called  this  Item  "a  projective  ques- 
tion" which  he  belle-ed  measured  "where 
public  suspicions  lay"  about  the  Watergate 
affair.  But  was  It  likely  to  measure  anything? 
First,  consider  the  us;  of  the  vague  "It  is 
hard  to  believe  that,"  i  in  idiom  with  at  least 
three  meanings: 

1)  I  do  not  believe  ("I  find  It  hard  to  be- 
lieve the  world  is  fla1");  2)  I  believe,  but 
find  It  surprising  ("I  i  Ind  It  hard  to  believe 
the  nearest  star  is  six  ;  Ight  years  away") ;  3) 
I  doubt  ("I  find  it  hs  rd  to  believe  that  an 
outsider  could  have  ])ulled  the  robbery"). 
Since  different  respond  ents  are  likely  to  take 
the  phrase  In  dlfferen  ;  senses,  the  meaning 
of  an  "agree"  response  Is  not  evident  In  the 
single  case,  and  an  eggregate  of  such  re- 
sponses Is  probably  hopelessly  muddled. 

A   second    objection    to   this    question   Is 
that  It  Involves  a  dout  le  negative.  Given  the , 
length  and  complexity  of  the  question,  some 
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respondents  may  be  unable  to  extricate  the 
meaning  from  the  structxire.  They  may  re- 
spond only  to  ".  .  .  President  Nixon  did  not 
imow  .  .  ."  and  answer  "agree"  even  though 
they  hold  a  contrary  opinion. 

Third,  the  question  is  gratuitously  loaded 
with  an  Immaterial  phrase:  ".  .  .  with  his 
closest  associates  involved  In  the  Watergate 
affair  .  .  ."  Never  mind  the  assertion  of  un- 
proven  allegations,  or  the  ambiguous  use  of 
"closest."  Even  If  the  phrase  were  unequivo- 
cally true.  It  would  still  load  the  question,  the 
respondent  is  being  supplied  with  a  reason 
for  favoring  one  response  over  another.  Con- 
sider the  following  examples : 

(1)  The  Devil's  Canyon  dam,  which  will  add 
16  million  kilowatts  to  VaUey  electric  power 
reserves,  should  be  built. 

(2)  The  DevU's  Canyon  dam,  which  wUl 
destroy  12,000  acres  of  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional land,  should  not  be  built. 

In  each  case,  the  insertion  of  a  simple  fact 
immaterial  to  the  possession  of  the  opinion 
itself  loads  the  question. 

Finally,  the  question  Is  defective  In  being 
compoimd:  ".  .  .  the  planning  and  later 
coverup  .  .  ."  Respondents  who  believe  one 
and  not  the  other  are  given  no  chance  to 
record  their  belief.  Through  inattention,  they 
may  be  led  to  give  an  "agree"  response,  not 
realizing  they  are  assenting  to  beliefs  they 
do  not  hold. 

Another  Harris  question,  dating  from  1973, 
runs  as  follows : 

"Considering  the  fact  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese now  occupy  much  of  the  northern 
part  of  South  Vietnam,  would  you  favor  or 
oppose: 

"A  ceasefire  In  the  fighting  In  which  l>oth 
sides  kept  their  troops  where  they  are  now? 

"An  agreement  to  end  the  war  but  to  let 
North  Vietnam  keep  the  territory  it  now 
occupies?  (May  1972)" 

This  question  contains  another  extraneous 
"loader"  ("Considering,"  etc.),  and  the  last 
Item  is  compounded,  falling  to  allow  for  the 
respondent  who  favors  "ending  the  war"  but 
not  "letting  North  Vietnam  keep,"  etc.  More- 
over, the  question  Is  simply  too  long.  The 
danger  of  misinterpretation  Increases  ex- 
ponentially with  the  number  of  words  It 
contains.  A  short  question  will  be  rather  un- 
ambiguous; but  as  one  piles  on  more  and 
more  words,  respondents  are  more  likely  to 
go  separate  ways,  reacting  to  different  sec- 
tions of  the  question.  Some  respondents  who 
did  not  necessarily  favor  the  last  item's  pro- 
posal in  toto  probably  Indicated  their  agree- 
ment anyway,  being  most  affected  by  the 
"end  the  war"  component. 

In  the  same  report,  Harris  Included  the 
results  of  administering  this  question: 

"Suppose  the  only  way  we  could  get  peace 
In  Vietnam  were  to  have  President  Thieti  of 
South  Vietnam  resign  from  office.  Would  you 
favor  or  oppose  such  a  move?  (May  1972)" 

This  question  serves  no  purpose  except 
perhaps  to  determine  whether  the  respondent 
Is  logical.  We  can  safely  assume  that  all 
respondents  would  prefer  almost  anything  to 
endless,  perpetual  war  In  Vietnam  forever 
and  ever;  and  so,  since  the  question  stipu- 
lates that  Thleu's  resignation  Is  the  only 
^^y  to  get  peace,  everyone  Is  bound  to  agree. 
Only  the  illogical  would  disagree.  The  Ameri- 
can people  came  off  rather  well :  Only  14  per- 
cent were  Illogical.  (A  year  earlier  they  came 
off  less  well,  with  an  illogicality  coefficient 
of  39  percent.  That  time  Harris  stipulated 
that  the  "only  way  we  could  get  peace  In 
Vietnam"  was  to  agree  to  a  coalition  govern- 
ment that  included  Communists.) 

Items  posing  hypothetlcals  make  poor  pub- 
lic opinion  questions.  One  Is,  in  effect,  sound- 
ing two  opinions  simultaneously:  A  person's 
belief  about  X,  and  his  belief  about  X  If 
certain  conditions  obtain.  Since  the  responses 
are  a  muddle  of  both  beliefs,  no  clear  mean- 
tag  can  be  attached  to  them. 

Prom  this  brief  examination  of  some  defec- 


tive questions  we  can  formulate  some  general 
rules  about  satisfactory  public  opmion  ques- 
tions. A  good  polling  question  (or  statement) 
should  have  the  following  properties: 

It  should  not,  ordinarily,  exceed  about  15 
words.  In  most  cases  where  other  principles 
are  violated,  this  one  Is  too. 

It  should  not  contain  "loaders/'  clauses 
or  phrases  Immaterial  to  the  opinion  Itself. 
Such  clauses  often  begin  with  since,  as,  now 
that,  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  considering, 
because,  so  that.  In  order  to;  also  watch  the 
use  of  which,  that,  and  with.  Since  loaders  are 
often  apposltives  or  Independent  clauses  re- 
quiring commas,  the  following  rule  Is  helpfiil. 

It  should  not  contain  any  internal  punc- 
tuation. (Exception:  neutral  ice-breakers  like 
"Generally  speaking,  do  .  .  .?") 

It  should  not  contain  comjtound  subjects 
or  objects;  the  words  and,  or,  but,  and  yet 
should  not  api>ear. 

It  should  not  contain  a  hypothetical :  no  If, 
assuming,  or  suppose. 

It  should  not  contain  a  double  negative. 

Let  us  test  against  these  rules  a  survey 
question  purporting  to  measure  "isolation- 
ism," published  in  the  American  Political 
Science  Review  In  1971 : 

"In  spite  of  all  the  claims  to  be  con- 
trary, America  can  defend  herself,  as  she 
has  always  done,  without  the  aid  of  so-called 
allies.  (Agree  or  disagree.) " 

The  statement  contains  25  words,  three 
commas,  and  two  Immaterial  loaders,' one  of 
which  is  patently  false  ("as  she  has  always 
done").  We  must  conclude  that  answers  to 
this  question  had  little  to  do  with  Isolation- 
ism. If  they  measured  anything,  it  was  prob- 
ably a  predisposition  to  agree  with  loaded, 
ambiguous  statements  containing  errors  of 
historical  fact. 

As  citizens  and  observers  of  politics,  then, 
we  need  not  feel  overwhelmed  and  helpless 
in  confronting  opinion  poll  results.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  exact  question  asked  and  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  that  question  will 
often  enable  us  to  distinguish  worthwhile 
results  from  tom-foolery. 


ORDER  FOR  AMENDMENT  OP  ATOM- 
IC ENERGY  ACT  OF  1954  TO  BE 
CONSIDERED   ON   JULY   8   OR   9 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
ScoTT) ,  and  I  have  been  discussing  Cal- 
endar No.  932,  S.  3698,  a  bill  out  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

It  is  our  considered  judgment  that  it 
would  be  a  good  time  to  take  this  bill 
up  either  on  July  8  or  9,  after  the 
Senate  returns  from  the  5 -day  recess. 
We  just  wanted  to  make  our  position 
clear  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  We  have  con- 
sulted about  it.  We  believe  that  would  be 
a  good  time  to  consider  it,  rather  than 
take  it  up  on  the  calendar  today. 


DECLARATION   REAFFIRMING 
WESTERN    UNITY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
15-nation  NATO  meeting  in  Brussels,  at 
which  President  Nixon  today  signed  a 
declaration  reaffirming  western  unity,  is 
evidence  of  our  continued  concern  and 
cooperation  with  our  western  allies.  I 
believe  that  all  Americans  will  welcome 
this  Atlantic  area  declaration. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  matter  further  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations    Committee,    but   I   think    it 


should  be  noted  that  this  is  one  more 
step  in  the  direction  of  cooperation  and 
consultation  with  our  long-time  friends 
in  the  European  area. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legi^tive  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  10-MINUTE  LIMITA- 
TION ON  HJl.  13221,  APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR  THE  SALINE  WATER 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  request  a  10-minute  limita- 
tion on  H.R.  13221,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmire) 
under  the  usual  rules. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  there  will  be  a  good  likeli- 
hood that  this  bill  be  called  up  before 
the  cloture  debate  begins,  at  which  time 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  joint  leadership 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  if  not 
before. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  Calendar  No.  927,  H.R.  13221. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  ordering  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  obtained  unani- 
mous consent  previously. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WHAT  IS  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT:  PROGRESS 
IN  CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  there  has  been 
a  growing  feeling  of  disappointment 
among  Americans  in  their  Government. 
The  failure  of  our  economic  policies  to 
curb  Inflation,  our  unpreparedness  for 
the  problems  posed  by  energy  shortages, 
and  the  revelations  of  Government  cor- 
ruption In  Watergate  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  a  growing  cynicism  in  America. 
Since  1789  Congress  has  been  a  prime 
butt  of  national  humor,  cynicism,  and 
sarcasm.  Will  Rogers  made  a  great 
career  out  of  chiding  Congress  as  the  one 
truly  native  criminal  class  in  the  coun- 
try. 

No  branch  of  Government  Is  more  ur- 
gently in  need  of  improvement  than  the 
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Congress,  but  It  is  beginning  to  take  its 
first  tottering  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Congress  is  one  branch  with  so 
much  wrong  that  any  change  will  al- 
most certainly  be  an  improvement,  and 
there  is  solid  evidence  that  improvement 
Is  now  underway. 

WHERE  CONGRESS  TAILS 

First,  however,  let  us  face  the  congres- 
sional failures  and  weaknesses: 

Too  many  Members  of  Congress  sim- 
ply do  not  work  at  it.  There  are  far  too 
many  absences  at  roUcalls,  in  committee 
hearings  and  markups,  and  the  Senate — 
the  so-called  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world — has  not  had  even  a  third- 
class  debate  in  years,  and  if  we  had  it  no 
one  would  be  on  the  floor  to  hear  it, 
except  two  or  three  Senators  doing  the 
talking. 

As  a  result  there  has  been  no  adequate 
public  discussion  of  military  spending, 
arms  limitation,  anti-inflation  policy,  or 
in  such  major  problem  areas  as  trade, 
health,  civil  rights,  or  civil  liberties. 

Second,  there  have  been  grievous  sub- 
stantive failures  of  the  Congress  in 
addition  to  a  massive  surrender  of  con- 
gressional responsibility  to  the  Execu- 
tive across  the  board  in  both  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.  This  includes  imco- 
ordlnated  and  excessive  spending  policies, 
riddling  of  the  Federal  income  tax  with 
special  exemptions  and  privileges,  exces- 
sive reliance  on  the  regressive  payroll 
tax,  and  pitifully  inadequate  action  in 
enacting  effective  housing  legislation. 

Finally,  there  has  been  far  too  much 
awe  to  the  point  of  obsequiousness  be- 
fore the  phony  expertise  of  self-alleged 
experts  in  military  technology,  foreign 
policy,  nutrition,  and — based  on  our  ex- 
perience yesterday,  I  would  say  in  nu- 
clear energy,  too — ^many  other  areas 
where  the  experts  are  divided  and  con- 
tradictory, and  decision  has  to  be  made 
by  simple  commonsense. 

Yet,  despite  these  weaknesses,  the  rec- 
ord indicates  that  the  Congress  has  done 
more  than  any  other  branch  of  Oovem- 
emment  to  purge  Itself  of  the  secrecy 
and  elitism  that  undermine  democratic 
systems. 

A    HIGHER     ETHICAI.    8TAKDARD 

First  in  the  area  of  standards  of  of- 
ficial conduct  for  Members  of  Congress. 
Both  Houses  have  adopted  tough  finan- 
cial disclosure  requirements.  The  Senate 
applies  their  standard  covering  Income, 
outside  employment,  and  fundralsing  to 
all  who  make  more  than  $15,000  a  year. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  no  require- 
ments whatsoever.  In  the  House  the  es- 
tablishment in  1965  of  a  temporary  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  culminated  in  the  establishment 
In  1967  of  a  permanent  conunittee  and 
the  adoption  in  1968  of  a  code  of  ethics 
for  House  Members  and  employees  as 
well  as  a  financial  disclosure  require- 
ment. 

CAMPAIGN    REFORM 

The  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act, 
passed  In  the  92d  Congress,  sharply  lim- 
its media  spending  In  House  and  Senate 
races.  It  includes  the  stringent  new  re- 
porting requirements  that  have  played 
such  a  key  role  In  the  Watergate  prose- 
cutions. 

Before  passage  of  this  bill  the  asser- 


tion was  increasihgly  being  made  that 
political  office  wa4  becoming  the  domain 
of  the  wealthy,  pr  of  candidates  pri- 
marily responsible  to  wealthy  groups.  We 
have  by  no  meaiis  completely  refuted 
these  assertions,  but  the  cu:t  was  a  step 
along  the  way  toinrard  doing  so. 

Title  I  of  the  act  limits  the  total 
amoimt  that  can  be  spent  by  Federal 
candidates  for  advertising  time  in  com- 
munications media — which  includes  ra- 
dio and  TV,  newspapers,  magazines,  bill- 
boards, and  autonatic  telephone  equip- 
ment— to  10  cents  per  eligible  voter  or 
$50,000  whlchev&i  is  greater.  An  escala- 
tion in  the  medii  spending  limit  based 
on  annual  incre4ses  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  is  also  provided  for. 

Among  other  things,  title  n  places  a 
ceiling  on  contril  utions  by  any  candi- 
date or  his  lmme<  late  family  to  his  own 
campaign  of  $50  000  for  President  or 
Vice  President,  $3  5,000  for  Senators,  and 
$25,000  for  Reprea  mtatives. 

Title  in  requiijes  all  candidates  and 
political  committees  to  report  names  and 
addresses  of  all  pfersons  who  make  con- 
tributions or  loan)  in  excess  of  $100,  and 
of  all  persons  to  whom  payments  in  ex- 
cess of  $100  are  made.  It  also  prohibits 
any  contribution  by  one  person  in  the 
name  of  another  pprson. 

The  Senate  hasj  passed  new  legislation 
during  this  Congress  which  both  modi- 
fies and  supplemeAts  the  1971  legislation. 
S.  372  and  S.  3044' set  new  limits  on  con- 
tributions and  exoenditures.  S.  3044  also 
provides  for  optlc^al  public  financing  of 
congressional  election  campaigns  and 
creates  a  Federal  Elections  Commission 
with  both  civil  ind  criminal  enforce- 
ment powers  for  violations  of  election 
campaign  laws.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorize^  to  conduct  examina- 
tions and  audits,  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions, and  to  require  the  keeping  and  sub- 
mission of  any  boc  ks,  records  or  other  in- 
formation necessa  ry  for  the  proper  allo- 
cation of  the  publ  c  financing  authorized 
in  the  bill. 

Finally,  the  ne^^  bill  takes  firm  steps  to 
prevent  an  incumtent  from  using  his  of- 
fice unfairly  to  hfc  own  political  advan- 
tage during  a  campaign.  An  incumbent 
Is  prohibited  fro^  using  the  franking 
privilege  for  mass  mailing  60  days  im- 
mediately precedihg  the  date  on  which 
any  election  is  helh  in  which  he  Is  a  can- 
didate. No  solicitition  of  funds  may  be 
made  by  a  maihna under  the  frank. 

It  is  now  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
House  will  also  take  action  on  these  im- 
portant reforms  ii^  this  Congress. 
FUTEEN  y:^es  or  progress 
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The  congressional  record  in  the 
areas  of  standards  of  conduct  and  cam- 
paign financing  demonstrates  that  we 
have  come  a  long  uay  in  the  last  15  years. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  Members  of  Congress 
and  congressional  jemployees  were  guided 
by  unwritten,  indefinite  mores  regarding 
what  constituted  ithical  conduct.  Today, 
both  bodies  havej  codes  of  conduct  to 
guide  Members  ajid  staff  and  commit- 
tees to  Investigatje  alleged  misconduct. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  Members  and  their  top 
staff  were  subject  to  no  financial  disclo- 
sure requirement!  at  all.  Today,  both 
Members  and  top  staff  must  file  finan- 
cial disclosure  statements  open  to  pub- 


lic scrutiny.  Finall;  r,  in  the  area  of  cam- 
paign finance,  thj  new  awareness  of 
Americans  of  the  importance  of  the  fi- 
nancial aspects  oft  running  for  elective 
office  and  the  potential  for  abuse  has 
prompted  Congress  to  pass  meaningful 
reform. 

LEGISLATIVE    ftEORCANIZATION 

Major  congressi  mal  reform  has  also 
taken  place  in  the  area  of  legislative  or- 
ganization. The  Congress  has  created 
new  mechanisms  to  better  handle  old 
problems.  Examples  are  the  standardized 
budgeting  and  fiscal  data  system  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board  whicii 
sets  standards  for  Federal  procurement 
and  the  new  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment which  is  designed  to  help  Congress 
foresee  the  probaile  technological  im- 
pact of  changes  that  are  occurring  in 
practically  every  facet  of  our  lives  in 
carrying  out  its  legislative  tasks  Com- 
puters have  speeded  up  congressional 
performance  in  sectors  as  diverse  as 
voting  on  the  Hoise  floor,  tracking  the 
process  of  a  biU,  an  d  making  out  the  con- 
gressional payroll. 

Many  of  these  r<  forms  were  contained 
t^r,«  „^^^^®"^®  :?leorganization  Act  of 
1970.  Noteworthy  Aspects  of  the  act  pro- 
vide for  a  better  infformed  and  more  effi- 
cient legislative  prqcess.  Electronic  voting 
devices  were  authorized  by  the  act  and 
became  operation^  as  of  1973.  A  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
was  created  to  piovide  for  continuous 
study  of  reorganiz^ition  of  the  Congress 
The  duties  of  the  Cbngressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Libkry  of  Congress  were 
expanded  and  its  s^ff  was  strengthened 

FiscaUy  significant  measures  are  con- 
tained in  title  II  Of  the  Reorganization 
Act.  A  standardized  data  processing  sys- 
tem was  set  up  aid  is  now  maintained 
for  Federal  budgetary  and  fiscal  data  by 
the  Secretary  of  ihe  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Offite  of  Management  and 
Budget.  This  system  enables  congres- 
sional committees  to  have  quick  access  to 
information  on  Federal  programs,  activi- 
ties receipts,  andi  expenditures,  saving 
both  time  and  tax^  dollars.  The  General 
Accounting  Offlc^  the  congressional 
watchdog  over  executive  branch  spend- 
,^CuY^  ^^®"  *  'f'o^d  new  mandate  in 
1970  to  review  and  analyze  the  results  of 
Government  programs  as  well  as  perform 
cost-benefit  studies.  The  result?  An  in- 
creasing stream  ojf  useful  criticisms  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Extensive  proviMons  were  included  to 
provide  for  cost  fobcasts  of  all  Govern- 
ment programs:  trhe  President  is  re- 
quired to  send  to  Congress— as  part  of 
the  budget— a  5-ydar  forecast  of  the  cost 
of  every  new  or  expanded  Federal  pro- 
gram. Most  committee  reports  are  now 
required  to  includdcost  estimates  for  au- 
thorized programs  jf or  a  period  of  at  least 
5  years.  These  requirements  help  to  In- 
sure that  all  fiscal  measures  before  the 
Congress  are  considered  not  only  in  terms 
of  their  present  impact  but  also  in  terms 
of  the  future  consequences  so  that  Con- 
gress can  avoid  coiimitting  itself  to  pro- 
grams which  later  turn  out  to  be  fiscal 
monsters. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  these 
provisions,  while  t  ley  are  new,  and  the 
Intent  Is  good,  havi  i  not  had  an  adequate 
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impact  on  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Therefore,  I  intend  to  try  to  further 
amend  this  procedure  to  require  the  5- 
year  cost  of  every  bill  and  amendment 
must  be  printed  on  the  face,  the  first 
page,  of  the  bill  and  on  the  first  page  of 
the  amendment. 

LET    THE    PEOPLE    KHOW 

The  veil  of  secrecy  hanging  over  so 
many  committee  hearings  was  lifted  by 
the  1970  Congressional  Reorganization 
Act  and  blasted  aside  by  subsequent  rule 
changes.  As  a  result,  the  overall  per- 
centage of  closed  committee  meetings 
dropped  from  40  percent  In. 1972  to  16 
percent  In  1973.  The  1970  act  provided 
that  House  committee  hearings  be  open 
except  if  the  committee  by  majority  vote 
determines  otherwise.  Senate  hearings 
were  to  be  open  except  imder  circum- 
stances which  might  jeopardize  national 
security,  defame  someone's  character,  or 
disclose  confidential  Information.  Busi- 
ness meetings  and  markup  sessions  In  the 
Senate  were  to  remain  closed  while 
House  markups  and  business  sessions 
could  be  closed  by  majority  vote. 

The  committees  in  both  Houses  were 
also  opened  to  fuller  public  view  by  the 
act's  authorizing  live  TV-radio  broadcast 
coverage  of  open  committee  hearings — 
although  for  many  years  prior  to  the 
act  the  Senate  had  permitted  such 
broadcasts — and  by  Its  requiring  all  roll- 
call  votes  taken  in  committee  on  a  bill  to 
be  noted  in  the  report  which  accom- 
panies that  bill  to  the  floor. 

In  March  of  1973,  both  bodies  took  ac- 
tion to  curtail  secret  committee  sessions. 
The  House  adopted  a  resolution  requir- 
ing hearings  to  be  open  to  the  public  un- 
less closed  by  a  majority  on  a  roUcall 
vote.  House  markup  sessions  were  also 
opened  to  the  public  unless  closed  by  a 
specific  rollcall  vote  of  the  committee. 
In  the  Senate  a  similar  resolution  was 
considered.  Although  the  Senate  did  not 
make  open  markups  the  rule.  Senate 
rules  were  altered  to  allow  a  committee 
to  permit  open  markup  sessions.  I  am 
happy  to  cite  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  as  regu- 
larly holding  open  markup  sessions. 

The  ideal  of  "government  in  the  sun- 
shine" however,  has  not  yet  been  entire- 
ly realized.  Many  committees  continue 
to  hold  important  markup  sessions  in 
private.  Also,  the  Senate  should  change 
its  rules  to  correspond  with  the  House 
ky  placing  the  burden  on  those  who  seek 
to  close  committee  meetings  to  the  pub- 
lic rather  than  on  those  who  favor  open- 
ness. Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  come  a  long  way  toward  opening 
the  congressional  process  to  public  scru- 
tinj-  through  these  reforms. 

TAIREH  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS 

Another  important  portion  of  the  1970 
act,  which  focused  on  the  Senate,  estab- 
lished guidelines  for  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  committee  assignments. 
With  safeguards  for  Members'  assign- 
ments at  the  time  the  act  went  Into 
effect,  committees  In  the  Senate  were 
divided  into  major  and  minor  commit- 
tees and  Senators  were  limited  to  service 
on  two  major  and  one  minor  committee. 
In  addition — again  with  safeguards  for 
then  current  Members — Senators  were 
limited  to  membership  in  only  one  of 
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four  important  committees,  that  Is,  Ap- 
propriations, Armed  Services,  Finance, 
and  Foreign  Relations.  Senators  were 
prohibited  from  holding  more  than  one 
subcommittee  chairmanship  on  a  single 
major  committee. 

Finally,  the  1970  Reorganization  Act 
guaranteed  the  minority  on  House  and 
Senate  standing  committees  two  of  the 
permanent  professional  staff  authorized 
each  committee.  A  majority  of  minority 
members  can  call  witnesses  of  their 
choosing  during  at  least  one  day  of  hear- 
ings on  a  measure  or  topic.  Debate  on  a 
conference  report  is  now  required  to  be 
evenly  divided  between  the  majority  and 
minority  sides.  At  least  one-third  of  the 
committee's  fimds  are  required  to  be 
used  for  minority  staff.  These  were  Im- 
portant steps  toward  recognizing  the 
needs  and  rights  of  the  minority  party. 

The  1970  Reorganization  Act,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  Senate,  was  the 
first  step  In  many  years  toward  op>enlng 
up  the  committee  system  to  more  active 
participation  by  more  members.  Since 
that  time,  both  parties.  In  the  House  as 
well  as  the  Senate,  have  made  great 
strides  In  diminishing  the  influence  of 
seniority  In  the  selection  of  committee 
and  subcommittee  leaders. 

In  1971  House  Democrats  modified 
their  procedure  for  naming  committee 
chairman  by  permitting  the  caucus  to 
consider  nominations  for  chairman  in- 
dividually rather  than  en  bloc,  and  pro- 
viding for  secret  votes  on  chairman  at 
the  request  of  10  Members.  At  the  same 
time  House  Democrats  voted  to  limit 
Members  to  chairmanship  of  one  legis- 
lative subcommittee.  At  the  beginning  of 
1973,  House  Democrats  went  one  step 
further  by  requiring  automatic  votes  on 
each  chairman  and  by  making  those 
votes  by  secret  ballot  at  the  request  of 
one-fifth  of  those  present.  House  Repub- 
licans Instituted  mandatory  secret  ballot 
votes  on  ranking  Members  in  1971.  Sen- 
ate Republicans  in  the  92d  Congress 
adopted  a  rule  restricting  Members  to 
service  as  ranking  member  on  only  one 
committee.  In  1973  Senate  Republicans 
passed  a  resolution  allowing  committee 
members  to  elect  their  ranking  member 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Republican 
conference.  In  1971  Senate  Democrats 
set  a  precedent  by  requiring  approval  of 
all  appointments  to  committees.  Includ- 
ing that  of  chairman.  Thus,  since  1970, 
both  parties  in  both  Houses  have  taken 
steps  to  insure  greater  accountability  of 
committee  leaders  to  the  committee  and 
the  party  which  they  serve,  moderating 
the  "iron  law"  of  seniority  in  the  selec- 
tion of  committee  leaders. 

MORE    EmCIENT   LAWMAKERS 

Another  area  in  which  progress  has 
been  made  is  in  facilitating  scheduling 
of  legislation.  In  the  House,  this  has  come 
about  through  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leadership 
with  the  House  Rules  Committee.  Since 
the  1930's,  the  efforts  of  the  House 
Democratic  leadership  to  bring  con- 
troversial legislation  to  the  floor  were 
often  stymied  by  an  obstructive  Rules 
Committee.  Until  1961,  this  committee 
was  comprised  of  12  members,  8  from  the 
majority  party  and  4  from  the  minority. 
Frequently,  a  coalition  of  conservative 


Democrats  and  Republicans  combined  to 
block  floor  consideration  of  legislation 
which  a  majority  of  the  House  favored. 
In  1961,  through  the  efforts  of  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  then  the  Speaker,  the  committee 
was  enlarged  to  15  members,  with  10 
majority  party  members.  This  made  it 
easier  for  the  leadership  to  get  rules  from 
the  committee  on  controversial  legisla- 
tion. In  this  Congress  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Ray 
Madden,  has  attempted  to  work  closely 
with  the  leadership  to  develop  the  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  House. 

In  the  Senate,  the  increased  efficiency 
has  been  largely  attributable  to  the  spirit 
of  accommodation  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  leader- 
ship. When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate, 
prolonged  consideration  of  a  single  con- 
troversial bill  could  bring  the  Senate  to 
a  virtual  standstill,  preventing  action  on 
any  other  item  of  importance.  Today, 
the  Senate  works  on  a  multitrack  system 
permitting  the  simultaneous  considera- 
tion of  several  bills  on  the  Senate  calen- 
dar. Because  of  this  system,  the  Senate 
can  now  act  to  complete  the  peoples 
business  whereas  in  previous  years  it  was 
sometimes  powerless  to  act. 

Thus,  in  both  House  and  Senate,  it  is 
now  possible  for  the  leaders  to  schedule 
business  with  greater  certainty  and  far 
greater  efficiency  than  15  years  ago. 
While  this  does  not  mean  that  Congi-ess 
has  successfully  overcome  its  massive  and 
ever-increasing  workload,  or  that  Con- 
gress acts  on  every  issue  requiring  con- 
gressional attention,  it  does  represent  an 
important,  an  indispensable  step  in  th»t 
direction. 

ASSERTING   CONGRESSIONAL    POWER 

Withm  the  last  year  Congress  has 
begun  to  assert  itself  in  areas  where 
there  had  been  unprecedented  surrender 
of  congressional  power  to  the  executive. 

The  Congress  has  passed  over  the 
President's  veto  legislation  to  restore  to 
the  Congress  much  of  the  war-making 
power  by  requiring  congressional  ap- 
proval of  any  Executive  commitment  of 
troops  to  foreign  military  action  within 
60  days  of  such  commitment.  In  addi 
tion.  the  President  can  commit  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  hostilities  only  pursuant 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  specific  statutory 
authorization,  or  a  national  emergency 
created  by  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  possessions  or 
Armed  Forces. 

Congress  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President  a  budget  reform  act  that  will 
force  the  Congress  to  establish  a  ceiling 
on  spending,  make  decisions  on  spending 
priorities  itself  and  for  the  first  time  be- 
come fiscally  disciplined  and  responsible. 
The  act  requires  Congress,  before  acting 
on  appropriations  and  spending  meas- 
ures, to  adopt  a  budget  resolution  set- 
ting target  figures  for  total  appropria- 
tions, total  spending  and  appropriate  tax 
and  debt  levels.  New  House  and  Senate 
committees  would  be  created  to  analyze 
budget  options  and  to  prepare  the  budg- 
et resoluticxis.  The  act  also  provides 
procedures  for  putting  limits  on  back- 
door spending  programs  and  for  forcing 
the  President  to  spend  impounded  funds. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  the  Budget  Reform  Act  signal  a  new 
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congressional  awareness  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  delegated  to  the  legislative 
branch  and  will  be  followed  by  addition- 
al legislation. 

In  reviewing  congressional  reform  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  done, 
yet  I  think  we  have  made  significant 
strides  in  modernizing  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  last  15  years.  At  this  time  of  low 
public  regard  for  Congress,  I  think  the 
record  of  our  achievements  in  congres- 
sional reform  needs  to  be  pointed  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  for  consideration  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  legislation. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  21&— 
EXTENSION  OP  EXPIRATION 
DATE  OF  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OP  1945 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  a  joint  resolution 
to  extend  the  operations  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  30  days.  Under  existing 
law,  the  authority  of  the  bank  expires  on 
June  30.  Our  committee  has  completed 
its  work  on  this  legislation,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  legislation  will  be  re- 
ported and  can  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  the  expiration  date  of  the  law. 

Our  joint  resolution  would  simply  give 
Congress  the  time  it  needs  to  consider 
the  legislation  properly  by  extending  the 
operation  of  the  bank  for  30  days. 

I  send  the  joint  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  218)  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  8  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30"  and  Insertlni?  In 
lieu  thereof  "July  30". 

•  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
^ent  will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  had  planned  to  do  whatever  one 
Senator  could  do  to  hold  up  this  joint 
resolution. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
about  the  vast  sums  of  American  tax 
dollars  that  have  been  made  available  to 
the  Soviet  Union— hundreds  of  mUlions 
of  dollars,  and  at  subsidized  interest 
rates. 

I  felt  that  this  action  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  was  contrary  to  the  clear 
intent  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  has  passed  legislation  putting  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  loans  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  true  that  the  Senate  has  not 
yet  passed  such  legislaion.  but  the  House 
has  clearly  acted. 
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That  is  the  enc  of  the  quotation  from 
the  letter  to  me  signed  by  William  J. 
Casey,  President  ^nd  Chairman,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of]  the  United  States.  I 
commend  Mr.  cAsey  for  his  assurance 
and  his  attitude.  I 

Mr.  President,  that  letter  takes  care 
fully,  clearly,  and  explicitly  of  the  prob- 
lem which  I  pretvlously  had  with  this 
joint  resolution  extending  the  life  of  the 
Export-Import  Bi  ink.  As  a  result  of  this 
letter  and  as  a  re!  ult  of  my  conversation 
yesterday  with  »^.  Casey,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  joilit  resolution  offered  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  me  dated  j|me  25,  1974,  signed  by 
Mr.  William  J.  C|sey,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  pclnt. 

There  being  nd  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Export -Import  Bank 
OP  THE  Untted  States, 
Washing]  on,  B.C.,  June  25.  1974 
Hon.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bird:  The  Senate  has  be- 
fore It  a  Joint  Res  ilutlon  which  would  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Bank  from  June  30  1974 
to  July  31, 1974.  Cert  aln  questions  have  arisen 
regarding  new  trana  actions  with  the  U.S.S  Jl 

Since  I  became  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  on  Mi  rch  14,  of  this  year,  the 
Bank  has  refrained  from  Issuing  any  new 
commitments  for  tri  nsactlons  in  the  U  S  S  R 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  has  deter- 
mined the  policy  g\  Idelines  for  the  Bank  to 
follow.  During  thli  period  we  have  done 
nothing  beyond  hot  orlng  commitments  ore- 
vlously  made.  Only  )ne  such  commitment  Is 
now  outstanding.  'V'e  have  not  heard  any- 
thing about  it  for  sc  me  time  and  don't  know 
if  the  deal,  which  i  slates  to  a  transfer  line 
to  produce  crankshi  ft  half  bearings,  is  stUI 
alive. 

I  want  to  assure  yi  u  that  the  Bank  will  not 
act  on  this  commitE  lent  or  extend  any  other 
financing  to  the  Sovl  et  Union  until  such  time 
as  Congress  has  dete  -mined  what  policies  the 
Bank  should  follow  in  this  regard  and  has 
enacted  the  leglslat  on  presently  before  the 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  J.  Casey. 


The  ACTING  |»RESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  »-esolutlon  is  open  to 
amendment.  If  thjere  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  tlie  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  timp. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  having  been 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  Is,  Shall 
it  pass?  J 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  218) 
was  passed.  J 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  tablje. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 


TRANSACTICiN  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  under  the  usual  stipulations, 
not  to  extend  beybnd  the  hour  of  11:20 
a.m.  today.  f 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Cal- 
endar No.  927,  H.B.  13221,  an  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  saline  wa- 
ter program,  be  liid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business,  even 
though  the  unfinidied  business  will  con- 
tinue to  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Is  there  further  morning  business? 


ASSISTANC 


TO  VIETNAM 
S 

Mr.  McGOVERlI.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  and  Senate  :onf  erees  are  about  to 
meet  on  matters  relating  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  have  today  written 
the  following  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Harike)  ,  who  is  chairman 
on  the  Senate  sidi  of  that  conference: 

I  June  26,  1974. 

Dear  Vance:  I  a»n  deeply  distressed  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  tui- 
tion allowance  inclufled  in  the  Senate  Viet- 
nam Veterans  bill  mjiy  be  eliminated  by  the 
Ho\ise-Senate  confeiees.  This  would  be  a 
catastrophe  for  the  veterans  and  a  grave  In- 
justice. I  personally  will  not  tolerate  It. 

If  the  tultlcm  allov  ance  Is  eliminated  from 
the  veterans  bill,  I  intend  to  fight  the  con- 
ference report  with  a  11  of  my  strength  on  the 
Senate  floor.  It  Is  an  outrage  that  we  would 
send  these  young  m  in  by  the  millions  into 
battle  and  then  den  r  them  t;ie  educational 
benefits  which  you  a:  id  I  and  other  members 
of  the  World  War  i:  generation  enjoyed  at 
the  end  of  that  war. 

I  think  our  partlc  pation  in  the  Vietnam 
war  was  a  tragic  and  costly  mistake,  and  like 
you,  I  said  so  for  mar  y  years.  But  this  should 
in  no  way  reflect  on  the  veterans  who  par- 
ticipated In  that  wiir.  They  were  not  the 
architects  of  the  war.  They  were  its  victims, 
and  we  have  a  specls  1  obligation  to  see  that 
the  allowances  given  to  them  are  at  least  as 
generous  as  the  ones  given  to  us  at  the  end 
of  the  second  world  \  'ar. 
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I  urge  that  you  Insist  on  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bin  and  continue  your  brave  and 
effective  efforts  toward  that  end. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oeorge  McGovern. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  realize  it  is  a  little 
unusual  to  speak  about  a  conference 
while  it  is  still  in  progress,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  several 
million  young  men  of  the  Vietnam  era 
who  are  not  being  fairly  treated. 

The  cost  of  higher  education  in  this 
country  has  Increased  three  times  as  fast 
as  we  have  increased  the  educational  al- 
lowances. There  is  no  way  that  millions 
of  these  young  men  can  possibly  finance 
their  education  at  today's  costs,  if  we  do 
not  maintain  in  this  pending  legislation 
the  tuition  allowances  at  the  level  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Let  me  stress  again,  and  I  hope  that 
other  Senators  will  stand  with  me  in  this 
effort,  that  if  the  conferees  do  not  see  fit 
to  include  that  provision  in  the  bill,  we 
should  reject  the  conference  report  and 
send  it  back  and  insist  that  justice  be 
done  toward  these  young  men  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  tragic  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  think  especially  that  those  of  us  who 
were  critics  of  the  war  have  an  obligation 
to  see  to  it  that  these  young  men  who 
participated  are  fairly  and  justly  treated. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  leglsative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SUDANESE  JUSTICE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  Sudanese  court  has  sentenced  eight 
Palestinian  guerrillas  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  the  murder  of  U.S.  Ambassador 
Cleo  Noel  and  Charge  d'Affaires  George 
Moore. 

Sudanese  President  Jaafar  Numeiry 
reduced  the  sentences  to  7  years'  impris- 
onment, and  the  convicted  men  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  custody  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to 
serve  their  sentences  because,  the  Su- 
danese Premier  said: 

The  PLO  Is  the  legal  representative  of  the 
Palestinian  people. 

The  decision  to  hand  the  murderers 
over  to  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Orga- 
nization is  tantamount  to  setting  them 
free,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all 
eight  accused  admitted  the  murders,  and 
said  in  court  that  they  were  members  of 
the  Black  September  terrorist  arm  of  the 
PLO.  This  Is  a  disgraceful  miscarriage 
of  justice. 

Prior  to,  and  during  the  trial  in  Khar- 
toum, the  Sudanese  Government  came 
under  strong  political  pressure  to  treat 
the  guerrillas  as  fighters  for  the  Arab 
cause  and  set  them  free.  It  is  obvious  that 
by  taking  the  steps  he  has  taken.  Presi- 


dent Numeiry  and  the  Sudanese  Govern- 
ment bowed  to  this  pressure,  while  allow- 
ing the  mockery  of  a  trial  and  punish- 
ment to  take  place. 

On  three  occasions  in  1973  and  1974, 
I  asked  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  for 
status  reports  on  the  conduct  of  this 
case.  On  each  occasion  I  was  assured  by 
letter  signed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations  at  the  State 
Department  that  the  judicial  process  In 
Khartoum  was  being  carefully  moni- 
tored by  the  U.S.  Government.  The  last 
assurance  I  received  was  dated  March  21, 
1974,  and  that  letter  informed  me  that 
the  case  had  been  remanded  for  trial 
imder  five  provisions  of  the  Sudanese 
penal  code,  including  murder. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  United  States  cannot  interfere  in  the 
judicial  processes  of  a  sovereign  state. 
I  am  well  awsu-e  that  imder  international 
protocol  and  usage  our  Government's 
hands  were  tied  as  far  as  having  any 
influence  in  the  trial,  the  sentence  or  the 
reported  disposition  of  the  criminals.  But 
I  am  also  aware  that  this  is  a  disgrace- 
ful situation,  and  one  that  brings  us  no 
honor  when  eight  self-admitted  mur- 
derers of  two  American  diplomats  can 
apparently  commit  such  a  dastardly  act 
and  pay  no  penalty  for  their  crimes. 

Our  recent  improved  relations  with 
the  Arab  world  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  praise  and  congratulations  for  the 
efforts  of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
in  this  regard.  I  have  no  wish  to  deni- 
grate these  considerable  diplomatic 
achievements,  which  conceivably  wiU 
have  important  future  benefits  for  the 
United  States. 

I  am  constrained  to  ask,  however, 
whether,  in  the  euphoria  of  these  diplo- 
matic triumphs,  the  human  element  in 
our  relationships  may  not  have  been 
consigned  into  limbo.  I  wonder  about  the 
feelings  of  the  families  of  Ambassador 
Noel  and  Charge  d'Affaires  Moore  at  this 
time,  with  their  knowledge  that  their 
loved  ones  gave  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try just  as  surely  as  any  American  ever 
gave  his  life  on  the  battlefield. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  call  for  re- 
venge, but  I  do  call  for  justice.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  anything  can  now  be  done 
as  far  as  the  eight  murderers  are  con- 
cerned. But  it  is  surely  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  the  U.S.  Government 
can  make  it  abimdantly  clear  to  our 
new-foimd  friends  in  the  Middle  East 
that  such  flagrant  flaunting  of  justice 
and  human  decency  will  not  be  tolerated 
if  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  friendli- 
ness so  recently  established  is  to  con- 
tinue. • 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Sudan 
has  been  recalled  for  consultation.  Per- 
haps the  recall  should  be  permanent. 

The  United  States  rightly  expressed 
outrage  at  the  massacre  of  the  Israeli 
Olympic  athletes  in  Munich  by  the  Pal- 
estinian terrorists  of  the  Black  Septem- 
ber organization.  We  should  feel  equal  or 
greater  outrage  at  the  latest  example  of 
bending  the  knee  to  that  same  group  of 
inhuman  killers.  If  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  is  to  become  a  reaUty,  and  ii'  Ameri- 
can efforts  to  bring  about  that  peace 
are  to  be  more  than  just  lipservice.  It 
must  be  a  part  of  our  Government's  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  no  man,  or 


no  nation,  can  murder  Americans  who 
are  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
abroad,  in  the  knowledge  or  the  assump- 
tion that  their  foul  crimes  will  go  un- 
punished. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OPl-'lCER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAUM).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BmEN) : 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  Indiana  State  Bar  Association  pertain 
Ing  to  the  need  for  the  creation  of  two  addi- 
tional  Federal   judgeships   in   Indiana.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  (Columbia,  without  amend 
ment: 

S.  3477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9,  1955,  relating  to  school  fare  subsidy  for 
transportatoin  of  schoolchildren  vrtthin  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  93-965). 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend 
ment: 

S.  3703.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  plan  providing  for 
the  representation  of  defendants  who  are 
financially  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  de 
fense  in  criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-966). 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  15074.  An  act  to  regulate  certain  po- 
litical campaign  finance  practices  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-967). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2838.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michael  D 
Manemann    (Rept.  No.  93-968) . 

H.R.  3534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester  H 
Kroll  (Rept.  No.  93-969) . 

H.R.  5266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ursula  E. 
Moore  (Rept.  No.  93-970) . 

H.R.  7128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rita 
Petermann  Brown  (Rept.  No.  93-971). 

HJl.  7397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Viola 
Burroughs  (Rept.  No.  93-972). 

H.R.  8823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Wentz  (Rept.  No.  93-974) . 

HJl.  9800.  An  act  to  amend  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and 
section  715  of  title  32,  United  States  Code 
to  increase  the  maximum  amount  of  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  that  may  be  paid 
administratively  under  those  sections  and  to 
allow  increased  delegation  of  authority  to 
settle  and  pay  certain  of  those  claims  (Rept. 
No.  93-973). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 
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S.  1193.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  H. 
Barnett  (Bept.  No.  93-975) . 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  3705.  An  original  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  10-year  de- 
limiting period  for  the  pursuant  of  educa- 
tional programs  by  veterans,  wives,  and 
widows  (Rept.  No.  93-977).  Considered  and 
passed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Thomas  R.  Bomar,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1978. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission : 

Abbott  Washburn,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

Olen  O.  Robinson,  of  Minnesota:  and 

Robert  E.  Lee,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION      OP      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  or  reported,  read 
the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred, 
placed  on  the  calendar,  or  passed  as  indi- 
cated : 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  3702.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  employment  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans  within  the  Federal  Government. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  3703.  An  original  biU  to  authorize  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  plan  providing 
for  the  representation  of  defendants  who  are 
financially  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  de- 
fense in  criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Ordered  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  : 
S.  3704.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1  of  Public 
Law  90-503  (82  Stat.  853).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3705.  An  original  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  10-year  de- 
limiting period  for  the  pursuit  of  educational 
programs   by   veterans,   wives,   and   widows. 
Considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.J.  Res.  218.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend  by 
30  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  Considered  and 
passed. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 
S.J.  Res.  219.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 


ize the  President  to 
September    15,    1974 
1974,  as  "Johnny 
ica  Month."  Referred 
the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr. 
Jackson,  an( , 
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(for  himself,  Mr. 

Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 

resolution  to  provide 

of  Dr.  William  A.  M. 

of  the  Board  of 

Institution; 

resolution  to  provide 

of  Dr.  Caryl  P.  Has- 

of  the  Board  of  Re- 

Instl tution:   and 

resolution  to  provide 

Dr.  Murray  Oell-Mann 

Board  of  Regents  of 

Referred  to  the 

and  Administration. 


ON  INTRODUCED 

RESOLUTIONS 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 

S.  3702.  A  bill  tol  establish  a  national 
program  for  the  emiiloyment  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCO'  T.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  today  f o  •  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  estallish  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  empljjrment  of  Vietnani- 
era  veterans  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, because  the  'eterans  of  that  war 
have  been  neglected  by  comparison  with 
the  treatment  accorded  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  veterans  of  other  wars  and 
should  no  longer  b€  the  forgotten  men. 

Mr.  President,  t  le  Vietnam  veteran 
has  long  been  the  brgotten  man  when 
Federal  legislation  has  been  enacted. 
This  may  be  an  efifoi  t  to  forget  this  high- 
ly unpopular  war.  B^t  forgetting  the  war 
is  one  thing;  forgetting  the  men  who 
fought  in  it  is  another.  From  the  mall 
I  get  from  Vietnam  [veterans  and  in  per- 
sonal conversationi  I  have  had  with 
them,  they  tell  md  that  their  greatest 
hardship  is  the  inaSility  to  find  employ- 
ment. Hopefully  tiis  bill  will  provide 
them  substantial  assistance. 

This  bill,  a  companion  to  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Redresentative  Joseph 
McDade,  will  automatically  qualify  a 
Vietnam  veteran,  including  a  disabled 
veteran,  for  emplo'ment  by  a  Federal 
agency  up  to  the  p  ay  level  of  GS-6,  or 
an  annual  maximiu  i  of  $9,100.  The  vet- 
eran would  be  elig  ble  during  his  em- 
ployment for  addliional  job  training. 
After  a  year  on  tie  job,  the  veteran 
would  be  eligible  fa:  career  civil  service 
status  based  on  his  i  atisf actory  perform- 
ance in  the  job  ard  his  completion  of 
educational  prograr  is  if  he  had  been  In- 
volved in  such  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
worthwhile  legislatfon  their  most  care- 
ful consideration.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  <  f  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immt  diately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  print  ;d  in  the  Record,  as 


follows: 


S.    J702 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Ifie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress,  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Veterans 
Federal  Employment  kct" 


Section  1.  (a)  The 
is  authorized  to  make 
ment,  to  be  known  aii 


June  26,  197 U 


director  of  an  agency 

an  excepted  appolnt- 

a  Vietnam  veterans 


appointment,  to  any  position  In  the  compet- 
itive civil  service,  up  to  and  Including  QS- 
6,  or  the  equivalent  tUereof,  of  a  veteran  or 
disabled  veteran,  as  defined  In  section  2108 


United   States  Code, 


(1),    (2),   of   title   5, 
who— i 

(1)  served  on  actlv4  duty  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  S  tates  during  the  Viet- 
nam era;  and 

(2)  is  found  quallfi^  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  the  position. 

(b)  Employment  under  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section  is  authorized  In  conjunction 
with  a  training  or  educational  program  de- 
veloped by  an  agency  in  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  established  by  the  CivU  Service 
Commission. 

(c)  An  employee  glv«n  a  Vietnam  veterans 
appointment  \mder  pwagraph  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  serve  subject  to — 

(1)    the  satlaf actors  performance  of  as- 


tbe  training  or  edu- 


signed  duties;  and 

(2)  participation  In 
catlonal  program  to  \rhlch  he  may  be  ap- 
pointed. 

(d)  An  employee  who  does  not  satisfactor- 
ily meet  the  conditions  set  forth  In  psira- 
graph  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  removed  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  procedures. 

(e)  An  employee  serving  imder  a  Vietnam 
veterans  readjustment  appointment  may  be 
promoted,  reassigned,  or  transferred. 

(f )  An  employee  who  completes  the  train- 
ing or  educational  program  or  who  has  satis- 
factorily completed  one  year  of  substanti- 
ally continuous  service  under  a  Vietnam  vet- 
erans appointment  s^all  be  converted  to 
career-conditional  or  career  employment.  An 
employee   converted    lender   this   paragraph 


a  competitive 

ppl  leant  for  appoint- 

,  an  agency  shall  not 

race,  color,  religion. 

political  affiliation. 

eligible  for  appolnt- 


shall   automatically 
status. 

(g)  In  selecting  an 
ment  under  this  sectl 
discriminate  because 
sex,  national  origin,  oi 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  perso; 
ment  under  section  1  <if  this  Act  may  be  ap 
pointed  only  within  twjo  years  after  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  Anne^  Forces,  or  two  years 
following  his  release  from  hospitalization  or 
treatment  Immediately  following  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  Armed  Forces  or  two  year? 
after  Involuntary  separation  without  cause 
from  (1)  a  Vietnam  veterans  appointment  or 
(11)  a  transitional  appointment,  or  two  years 
after  the  effective  dal^  of  this  Act  if  he  is 
serving  under  a  tra: 

(b)  The  ClvU  Servlc 
termlne  the  clrcums' 


lonal  appointment. 

Commission  may  de- 
ces  under  which  serv- 

appolntment  for  the 
f )  of  section  1  of  the 


tlve  order,  or  regu- 

uallfy  an  applicant 

e  competitive  service 

•son  otherwise  ellgl- 

der  section  1  of  this 

of  this  order — 

mlUttwy  department 


Ice  under  a  transition 
purpose  of  paragraph 
order. 

Sec.  3.  Any  law,  Ex( 
latlon  which  would  d 
for  appointment  In  t: 
shall  also  disqualify  a 
ble  for  appointment 
order. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  p 

(a)  "agency"  means 
as  defined  In  section  Jl02  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  an  executive  agency  (other  than 
the  General  Accountliig  Office)  as  defined  in 
section  105  of  title  5i  United  States  Code, 
and  those  portions  of  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  thje  Federal  Gtovemment 
and  of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia having  positions  In  the  ctwnpetltive 
service;  and 

(b)  "Vietnam  era' 
ginning  August  5,  196' 
date   thereafter  as 
Presidential     proclamitlon 
resolution  of  the  Congi  ess. 

Sec  5.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  An  agency  director  shall  file  an  af- 
firmative action  repor;  blannuaUy  vrtth  the 


cans  the  period  be- 

and  ending  on  such 

y  be  determined  by 

or     concurrent 
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civil  Service  Commission,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Congress.  Such  re- 
ports shall  detail  that  agency's  progress  un- 
der the  Vietnam  veteran  appointment  pro- 
gram. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  219.  A  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  period  of  September  15, 
1974,  through  October  15,  1974,  as 
"Johnny  Horizon  '76  Clean  Up  America 
Month."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  by  request  a  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  period  of  September  15,  1974 
through  October  15,  1974  as  "Johimy 
Horizon  '76  Clean  Up  America  Month." 

I  introduced  a  measure  last  year  for 
the  same  purpose.  On  September  13, 1973, 
the  Senate  passed  House  Joint  Resolution 
695,  an  identical  House-passed  resolution. 

The  purpose  for  this  resolution  is  to 
bring  recognition  to  a  continuing  nation- 
wide program  of  environmental  improve- 
ment. It  is  designed  as  a  public  service 
campaign  and  relies  heavily  on  local 
sponsorship. 

As  in  the  past  year,  the  period  between 
September  15  and  October  15  will  be 
reserved  for  scheduling  events  to  en- 
courage the  cleaning  up  of  America's  en- 
vironment. I  imderstand  that  passage  of 
a  congressional  resolution  in  1973  greatly 
enhanced  the  success  which  resulted 
from  the  earlier  program. 

I  am  advised  that  this  program  has 
been  oflQcially  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Administra- 
tion to  promote  a  cleanup  of  America 
prior  to  the  200th  birthday  celebration  in 
1976.  Government  agencies  such  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  Department  of  De- 
fense have  also  endorsed  and  promoted 
this  program.  It  has  also  received  the 
support  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
National  Governors  Conference,  and 
many  national  associations,  both  civic 
and  commercial. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUr.  Res.  219 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1974  through  October  16,  1974,  as 
"Johnny  Horizon  '76  Clean  Up  America 
Month"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Interested  groups  and 
organizations  to  observe  such  period  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Jackson,   and  Mr.   Hugh 
Scott) : 
S.J.  Res.  220.  A  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  M.  Burden  as  Citizen  Regent  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution; 


S.J.  Res.  221.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Caryl 
P.  Hasklns  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution; and 

S.J.  Res.  222.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Murray 
Gell-Mann  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  I  introduce 
for  myself.  Senator  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Senator  Jackson,  three  joint 
resolutions  to  provide  for  the  reappoint- 
ment of  Dr.  William  A.  M.  Burden  and 
Dr.  Caryl  P.  Hasklns,  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Murray  Gell-Mann  as 
Citizen  Regents  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  each  for 
the  statutory  term  of  6  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  biographical  tiketches  of 
each  of  the  appointees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions and  biographical  sketches  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  220 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy 
In  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress^  which  wlU  occur  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  Doctor  William  A.  M. 
Biu^ien  of  New  York,  New  York,  on  July  2, 
1974,  be  filled  by  the  reappointment  of  the 
present  Inctimbent  for  the  statutory  term  of 
six  years. 

S.  J.  Res.  221 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacEincy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  which  will  occur  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  Doctor  Caryl  P.  Hasklns 
of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  on  May 
30,  1974,  be  filled  by  the  reappointment  of 
the  present  incumbent  for  the  statutory  term 
of  six  years. 

S.  J.  Res.  222 

iiesoZred  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  which  will  occur  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  Doctor  Crawford  H. 
Oreenewalt  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on 
May  30,  1974,  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Murray  Gell-Mann  of  California  for  the 
statutory  term  of  six  years. 

Biographical   Sketches 
burden,  william  armstead  moale 

Financier;  b.  N.Y.C.,  Apr.  8,  1906;  s.  WU- 
llam  A.  M.  and  Florence  Vanderbilt  (Twom- 
bly)  B.;  A.  B.  cum  laude.  Harvard,  1927; 
D.  Sc,  Clarkson  CoU.  Tech.,  1953;  LL.  D., 
Fairlelgh  Dickinson  U.,  1985,  Johns  Hopkins 
U.,  1970;  m.  Margaret  Livingston  Partridge, 
Feb.  16,  1931;  chUdren — William  A.  M.  (dec), 
Robert  Livingston,  HamUton  Twombly,  Ord- 
way  Partridge.  Analyst  aviation  securities 
Brown  Bros.,  Harrlman  &  Co.  N.Y.C.  1928-32; 
charge  of  aviation  research  Scudder  Stevens 
&  Clark  N.Y.C.  1932-39;  v.p.  dlr.  Nat.  Avia- 
tion Corp.,  aviation  Investment  trust,  N.Y.C, 
1939-41;  v.p.  Def.  Supplies  Corp.  (subsidiary 
RFC),  1941-42;  spl.  aviation  asst.  Sec.  of 
Commerce,   1942-43;    mem.  NACA.   1942-47. 


asst.  Sec.  Commerce  for  Air,  1943-47;  UJS. 
del.  CivU  AvUtion  Conf.,  1944;  chmn.  VS. 
delegation  interim  assembly  Provisional  In- 
temat.  Civil  Aviation  Orgn.,  1946;  aviation 
cons.   Smith   Barney   &   Co.,   Inc.,    1947-49; 

partner  WUllam  A.  M.  Burden  &  Co.,  1949 ; 

spl.  asfit.  for  research  and  devel.  to  Sec.  of 
Air  Force,  1950-62;  mem.  Nat.  Aeros,  and 
Space  Council,  1968-59;  VS.  ambassador  to 
Belgium,  1959-61;  mem.  U.S.  Citizens 
Comnm.  for  NATO,  1961-62;  dlr.  Am.  Metal 
Climax,  CBS,  Inc.,  Mfrs.  Hanover  Trust  Co. 
(hon.).  Chmn.  bd.  Inst,  for  Def.  Analyses, 
1961 — ;  trustee,  past  pres.,  chmn.  Mus.  Mod- 
em  Art;    gov.   Soc.   of  N.Y.  Hosp..    1950 ; 

trustee  Columbia,  1956 ,  Fgn.  Service  Edn. 

Found.,  French  Inst,  in  XiS.,  Regent  Smith- 
sonian  Instn.,    1962 ;    bd.    dirs.   Atlantic 

councU  U.S.,  1961 ;  bd.  govs.  Atlantic  Inst.. 

1964 .  Decorated  comdr.  Cruzeiro  do  Sul 

(Brazil),  comdr.'s  cross  Order  of  Merit  (Fed. 
Republic  Germany),  grand  official  El  Sol  del 
Peru  (Peru),  grand  officer  French  Legion  of 
Honor,  comdr.'s  cross  Order  of  Merit  (Italy), 
grand  cordon  Order  of  Leopold  (Belgiimi), 
asso.  comdr.  (Bro.)  Order  of  St.  John  Mem. 
Council  Fgn.  Relations  (dlr.).  Am.  Inst. 
Aeros.  and  Astronautics,  France-Am.  Soc. 
(pres.) ,  Confrerle  des  Chevaliers  du  Tastevin. 
Clubs:  Somerset  (Boston,  Mass.);  The  Brook. 
Racquet  and  Tennis,  River,  Links,  Century, 
Downtown  Assn.  (N.Y.C);  Metropolitan, 
Chevy  Chase,  Cosmos  (Washington);  Buck's 
and  White's  (London);  Travelers  (Paris). 
Author:  The  Struggle  for  Airways  In  Latin 
America,  1943.  Address:  630  FUth  Av.  New 
York  City  N.Y.  10020. 

HASKINS,    CARYL    PARKER 

Educator,  research  scientist;  b.  Schenec- 
tady, Aug.  12,  1908;  s.  Caryl  Davis  and  Fran- 
ces Julia  (Parker)  H.;  Ph.  B.,  Yale.  1930; 
Ph.  D.,  Harvard,  1935;  D.Sc.,  Tufts  Coll.,  1951, 
Union  Coll.,  1955.  Northeastern  U.,  1955,  Yale, 
1958.  HamUton  Coll.,  1959,  George  Washing- 
ton U.,  1963  LLD.,  Carnegie  Inst.  Tech.,  1960. 
U.  Cln.,  1960,  Boston  Coll.,  1960.  Washington 
and  Jefferson  Coll.,  1961,  U.  Del.,  1966;  m. 
Edna  Ferrell,  July  12,  1940.  Staff  mem.  re- 
search lab.  Gen.  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
1931-35;  research  asso.  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.  1935- 
45;  pres..  research  dir.  Hasklns  Labs.,  Inc. 
1935-55,  dr.,  1935-,  Chmn.  bd.,  1970-:  pres 
Carnegie  Instn.  of  Washington,  1966-71.  also 
trustee.  Dlr.  E.I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
Asst.  liaison  officer  OSRD.  1941-42,  sr.  liaison 
officer,  1942-43;  exec.  asst.  to  chmn.  NDRC. 
1943-44,  dep.  exec,  officer,  1944-45;  scl.  adv. 
bd.  Policy  CouncU,  Research  and  Devel.  Bd. 
of  Army  and  Navy  1947-48;  cons.  Research 
and  Develop.  Bd.,  1947-61,  to  sec.  of  def., 
1950-60.  to  sec.  of  state  1950-60;  mem.  Presi- 
dent's Scl.  Adv.  Com.,  1956-58,  cons.,  1959-; 
mem.  President's  Nat.  Adv.  Comm.  on  Librar- 
ies, 1966-67;  mem.  Joint  U.S.-Japan  Com.  on 
Scl.  Coop.,  1961-67,  cons.,  1967-,  Intemat. 
Conf.  Insect  Phjrsiology  and  Entomology; 
panel  advisers  Bur.  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  Dept.  of  State,  1966-68.  Trustee  Car- 
negie Corp.  N.Y.,  1955-,  Rand  Corp.,  1955-65, 
66-;  feUow  Yale  Corp.,  1962-;  regent  Smith- 
sonian Instn.,  1956-;  bd.  dlrs.  Coimcll  Fgn. 
Relations,  1961-,  Population  CouncU,  Ednl 
Testing  Service,  Center  for  Advanced  Study  In 
Behavioral  Scls..  Inst.  Current  World  Affairs, 
Arctic  Inst.  N.Am.,  Schenectady  Trust  Co., 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Instn.,  Nat.  Oeog, 
Soc.,  Franklin  Book  Programs,  1953^8,  Coun- 
cU on  Library  Resources.  Pacific  Scl.  Center 
Found.,  Asia  Found.,  Marlboro  CoU.  Mem.  vis 
coms.  Harvard  Overseers  Com..  Johns  Hop- 
kins; U.;  bd.  visitors,  Tulane  U.  Recipient 
Certificate  of  Merit  (U.S.) ,  1948,  Kings  Medal 
for  Service  In  Cause  of  Freedom  (Gt.  Britain) 
1948.  FeUow  Am.  Phys.  Soc.,  A.A.A.S.  (dlr). 
Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Scls.,  N.Y.  Zool.  Soc, 
Plerpont  Morgan  Library,  Royal  EntomoL 
Soc.  (Gt.  Britain).  Entomol.  Soc.  Am.;  mem. 
Washington  Acad.  Scls.,  Royal  Soc.  Arts  (Ben- 
jamin Franklin  fellow),  Faraday  Soc,  Met. 
Mus.  Art,  Am.  Mus.  Natural  History,  Am.  Phl- 
106.  Soc,  Brit.  Assn.  Advancement  Scl.,  Au- 
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dubon  Soc.,  Save-the-Redwoods  League,  West 
Australian  Naturalist  Soc.,  Biopbys.  Soc.  Nat. 
Acadm.  Scl.  N.Y.  Acad.  Scls.,  N.Y.  Bot.  Gar- 
den, P.E.N.,  Pilgrims,  Sigma  Xi  (nat.  pres. 
1967-69),  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  Omlcron  Delta 
Kappa.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Episcopalian  Clubs: 
Century,  Coffee  House  (N.Y.C.);  Mohawk 
(Schenectady);  Metropolitan,  Coemos,  Chevy 
Chase,  Federal  City,  University  (Washing- 
ton). Author:  Of  Ants  and  Men.  1939:  The 
Amazon,  1943;  Of  Societies  and  Men.  1950; 
The  Scientific  Revolution  and  World  Politics, 
1964;  contbr.  to  anthologies  and  tech.  papers. 
Kdltor:  The  Search  for  Understanding,  1967; 
(with  others):  Am.  Scientist.  1971-.  Home: 
1545  18th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Office:  2100  M  St..  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037  also:  22  Green  Acre  Lane  Westport  Ct. 
06880. 

GELL-MANN,  MTTRRAY 

Theoretical  physicist;  b.  N.T.C.,  September 
15.  1929;  8.  Arthur  and  Pauline  (Relchsteln) 
Oell-M.;  B.S.,  Yale.  1948;  Ph.D.,  Mass.  Inrt. 
Tech.,  1951;  m.  J.  Margaret  Dow.  April 
19,  1965;  children— Elizabeth,  Nicholas.  Mem. 
Inst,  for  Advanced  Study.  1951;  instr.  U.  Chi- 
cago, 1952-53;  asst.  prof.,  1953-54.  asso.  prof., 
1954.  research  dispersion  relations,  developed 
strangeness  theory;  asso.  prof.  Cal.  Inst. 
Tech.,  Pasadena.  1955-56,  prof.,  1966 — ,  now 
R.  A.  Millikan  prof,  physics,  research  theory 
of  weak  interactions,  developed  eightfold  way 
theory  and  Quark  scheme.  NSP  post  doctoral 
fellow,  vis.  prof.  Coll.  de  France  and  U.  Paris, 
1959-60.  Recipient  Dannie  Heineman  prize 
Am.  Phys.  Soc..  1959;  E.  O.  Lawrence  Meml. 
award  AEC.  1966;  Franklin  medal.  1967;  Carty 
medal  Nat.  Acad.  Scls..  1968;  Research  Corp. 
award,  1969;  Nobel  prize  In  physics,  1969.  Fel- 
low Am.  Phys.  Soc.;  mem.  Nat.  Acad.  Scls.. 
Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Scls.  Club:  Cosmos.  Au- 
thor (with  Y.  Ne'eman)  Eightfold  Way. 
Home :  1024  Armada  Dr.,  Pasadena.  California 
S1103. 


8.    Be9S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pastore,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3698,  to 
amend  the  Atomic  jEnergy  Act  of  1954. 

SEN  ATI  JOINT  kESOLTTrlON  217 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  217,  to  designate 
the  third  week  of  September  of  each 
year  as  "National  i  Medical  Assistants 
Week." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    3460 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3460  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  certain  charitable 
contributions. 

S.   3SS6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3556,  the 
Highwav  Energy  Conservation  £uid  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1974. 

s.  aS64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eastlaiw),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3564.  to  authorize  the  financing  of 
parkways  from  the  highway  trust  fund. 

S.    3971 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3571,  the 
Higher  Education  Expenses  Tax  Defer- 
ment Act. 

8.    3641 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  «hode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3641  to  amend  ihe  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Develapment  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  autLurizations  for  a  2-year 
period,  and  for  ,lher  purposes. 
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SENATE  CON(XJ|lRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 95— SUBMISSION  OP  A 
CONC::URRENT     RESOLUTION     TO 


PROVIDE 
WEEK" 


FOR 


(Referred  to  the|  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Iftr.  President,  I  rise 


today  to  introduce 
for  the  creation  of  1 1 


of  the  week  which 


'U.S.     SPACE 


^  resolution  calling 
U.S.  Space  Week" 


which  would  comm;morate  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  c(  iimtry  in  the  field  of 
space  technology.  Y(  arly,  on  the  Monday 


contains  the  date  of 


and  other  space  ef- 
^atlon  with  scientiflc 
ersbip  in  space;  and 


Whereas  the  United  ^tates  space  program 
has  an  efficient  organization  and  strong  moral 
leadership,  both  of  which  serve  as  good  ex- 
amples to  the  people  pf  the  United  States 
and  to  the  people  of  all  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Aeronautic  and 
Space  Administration  and  other  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  world  Involved  In  space 
exploration  programs  have  cooperated  in 
the  cause  of  the  peaceful  exploration  of  space 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  space  program, 
through  Project  ApoUq 
forts,  has  provided  ourj 
and  technological  lead 

Whereas  the  United  States  aerospace  In- 
dustry and  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  United  States  contribute  much  to 
the  United  States  space  program  and  to  the 
Nation's  economy;  and 

Whereas  in  the  weei  of  July  15  through 
21, 1969,  the  people  of  tie  world  were  brought 
closer  together  by  the  first  manned  explora- 
tion of  the  Moon:  Novf.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Concurring) .  That  the  President 
Is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  seven-day  perioid.  beginning  on  Mon- 
day, that  contains  the  July  20  date  of  each 
year  as  "United  Stat^  Space  Week",  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  period  ^Ith  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


July  20,  all  Americans  could  observe  this 
occasion  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  festivities. 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  remember 
with  pride  that  day  July  20,  1969,  when 
Neil  Armstrong  to>k  that  "one  small 
step  for  a  man,  bu;  one  giant  leap  for 
mankind,"  and  f o  •  a  brief  moment, 
moment,  brought  t  le  world  closer  to- 
gether. Many  evenl^  which  may  appear 
Earth-shaking  today,  will  fade  into  obli- 
vion as  time  marches  on,  but  man's  first 
walk  on  a  world  not  his  own  will  live 
In  the  pages  of  history  forever.  Far  from 
commemorating  jus|  this  one  event  how- 
ever, "U.S.  Space  Wfeek"  would  be  a  trib- 
ute to  the  sacrifices  and  triumphs  of  all 
Americans,  from  tha  astronauts  who  gave 
their  lives  toward  [the  accomplishment 
of  these  remarkable  goals,  to  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  gave  their  tax  dollars 
to  make  these  programs  possible. 

The  space  prog -am  in  the  United 
States  has  truly  bei  sn  a  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  Americans  to  make 
giant  leaps  across  I  he  dark  expanses  of 
the  unknown  in  order  to  expand  our 
knowledge.  From  P  orlda  to  Texas,  from 
California  to  Hav  all;  all  across  the 
United  States,  Americans  have  worked 
together  to  make  deeams  become  reality. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  present  this  resolution  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  "US.  Space  Week,"  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  Inserted 
into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  prdered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  fottows  : 

S.  Coia  Res.  95 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  whereas  a  purpose 
of  the  United  States  space  program  is  the 
peaceful  exploration  pf  space  for  the  benefit 
Of  all  mankind;  and    f 

Whereas  the  United  States  space  program 
and  its  technology  tilrectly  and  indirectly 
benefit  relations  amomg  countries,  astronomy, 
medicine,  business,  jair  and  water  clean- 
liness, urban  developlnent,  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, law  enforcemeit.  safety,  communica- 
tions, the  study  of  ^u-th  resources,  weather 
forecasting,  and  education;  and 


RESOLUT]  ON 


SENATE 
SION  OF  A  RESOL 
TO    PRINTING    (t>F 
"MATERIAL  NEEpS 
VIRONMENT  TOIJAY 
ROW" 

(Referred  to  the  (Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  REi.  349 

Resolution  autborlziig  the  printing  of  the 
report  entitled  "Materfel  Needs  and  the  En- 
vironment Today  and  tomorrow,"  as  a  Sen- 
ate document. 


349— SUBMIS- 
UnON  RELATINO 
THE  REPORT 
AND  THE  EN- 

AND  TOMOR- 


SENATE  RESOLirjTON  350— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING SUPPLEMENTAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  FINANCE  (RBPT.  NO.  93-976) 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration) 


Mr.  LONG,  from 


the  Committee  on 


Finance,  reported  tqe  following  original 
resolution: 

8.  Re|.  350 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  Inj  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, or  any  subcormnittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized from  the  d4te  this  resolution  Is 
agreed  to,  through  Pejaruary  28,  1975,  In  Its 
discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  wltfli  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expense^  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shku  not  exceed  $30,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $18,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
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of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended) . 

SEC.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1975. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  351— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  PRICE 
SPREADS  AND  MARGINS  FOR 
LIVESTOCK,  DAIRY  PRODUCTS, 
POULTRY,  AND  EGGS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

S.  Res.  351 

Whereas  a  strong  and  viable  farm  livestock 
industry  is  essential  to  the  very  well-being 
of  this  Nation's  economy;  and 

Whereas  costs  of  production  in  the  live- 
stock, dairy,  poultry,  and  egg  industry  have 
skyrocketed  and  show  no  signs  of  abatement; 
and  • 

Whereas  the  ability  to  provide  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation  with  an  abundance 
of  quality  food  now.  and  in  the  future.  Is 
thus  being  Jeopardized;  and 

Whereas  farm  prices  of  livestock,  dairy 
products,  po\iltry,  and  eggs  have  declined 
materially;  and 

Whereas  these  reduced  prices  to  fanners  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  fuUy  reflected  in 
reductions  of  prices  at  retail  to  consumers: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate,  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  undertake  Immediately 
an  investigation  of  margins  that  exist  be- 
tween farm  prices  of  the  specified  commodi- 
ties and  prices  at  retaU.  to  determine — 

(a)  the  margins  that  exist  now  and  have 
existed  in  the  past  for  the  specified  com- 
modities; 

(b)  the  changes  in  the  relative  values  of 
the  items  that  comprise  the  margin; 

(c)  whether  these  margins  fully  reflect  ap- 
propriate farm  price  changes; 

(d)  whether  any  important  level  in  the 
food  marketing  chain  experienced  any  losses 
since  August  of  1973; 

(e)  profits  of  each  Important  level  in  the 
food  marketing  chain; 

(f)  on  a  preliminary  basis  whether  market 
power  concentration  exists  to  the  extent  that 
such  concentration  impedes  competitive 
forces. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 347,  relating  to  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  tourism  in  the 
United  States. 


CONSERVATION  AND  REHABILI- 
TATION PROGRAMS  ON  MILI- 
TARY RESERVATIONS— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1533 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table) . 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 


the  bill  (H.R.  11537)  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  authority  for  carrying  out  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  programs  on 
military  reservations,  and  to  authorize 
the  implementation  of  such  programs  on 
certain  public  lands. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1534 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Abou- 
REZK)  submitted  an  amendment,  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  biU  (H.R.  14832)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1469 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsoi  of  amendment  No.  1469, 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14832)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  In- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1487 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr. 
Ervin,  the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  C?lark)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  B^NNEDY),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hujiphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javtts),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  1487,  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  repeal  the  no- 
knock  provisions  of  S.  3355,  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AERONAUTICAL  AND 
SPACE  SCIENCES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  inform  my  collesigues  of  several  up- 
coming hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

The  first  set  of  hearings,  scheduled 
for  July  16  and  18,  wiU  focus  on  the  new 
ideas  for  aircraft  of  the  eighties  and 
nineties.  We  want  to  explore  the  most 
advanced  conceptual  thinking  of  the 
best  brains  in  the  country  In  aeronautics. 

The  hearings,  In  which  both  Govern- 
ment and  private  witnesses  will  testify, 
will  cover  five  general  areas: 

First.  New  aircraft  designs. 

Second.  New  engines  and  new  fuels. 

Third.  Lighter-than-air  vehicles. 

Fourth.  General  aviation. 

Fifth.  Safety. 

The  next  hearing,  scheduled  for 
July  23,  will  focus  on  S.  3542,  a  bill  Sen- 
ators Goldwater,  Stevens,  and  I  are 


cosponsoring,  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment relating  to  the  seventh  applica- 
tions technology  satellite. 

There  is  widespread  support  for  a 
seventh  applications  technology  satellitp. 
and  the  hearings  are  being  designed  t/» 
examine  all  sides  of  the  issue. 

The  third  set  of  hearings,  schedulet^ 
for  August  6  and  8,  will  focus  on  S.  2350 
a  bill  I  introduced  on  August  3,  1973,  to 
amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  th*» 
coordinated  application  of  technology  to 
civilian  needs  in  the  area  of  earth  re- 
sources survey  systems,  and  to  establish 
within  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  an  oflSce  of  Earth 
resources  survey  systems,  and  on  S.  3484, 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senators  Abourezk, 
McGovERN,  and  Young  on  May  13,  1974, 
to  establish,  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Earth  Resources  Ob- 
servation Administration. 

Experimental  earth  resources  satellites 
are  proving  beyond  our  fondest  hopes 
their  ability  to  find,  monitor,  and  pre- 
serve our  limited  natural  resources.  The 
first  experimental  bird,  ERTS-1,  has  ex- 
cited worldwide  interest  in  hosts  of 
disciplines  including  agriculture,  geology, 
oceanography,  land-use  planning,  for- 
estry, and  many  more. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  best  way  to  move  into 
a  truly  operational  system. 

The  witnesses  for  these  hearings  will 
be  announced  at  a  later  date. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


THE  SLUR  OP  VICE  PRESIDENT 
FORD 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
came  across  an  article  by  Ray  Gill,  which 
appeared  in  the  Easton,  Md.,  Star- 
Etemocrat. 

While  short,  the  article  was  very  much 
to  the  point  and  is — I  feel — ^worth  the 
time  to  read.  I,  therefore,  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  StXTR  OF  Vice  Preshjent  Ford 
(By  Ray  Gill) 

The  elitist  liberal  writers  are  fond  of  say- 
ing that  Vice  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  is  a 
decent  sort  of  chap,  but  they  always  slyly 
Inject  the  thought  that  he,  uh,  well  he  really 
Isn't  very  smart. 

One  might  ask  where  they  have  been  lately. 
Ford  has  been  handling  issues  arising  from 
the  Impeachment  proceedings  against  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  political  artistry  that  could 
not  be  matched  by  any  genius  I  know. 

Since  being  sworn  into  office  last  December 
6  under  the  most  unpleasant  circumstances — 
the  former  vice-president  having  resigned  In 
disgrace  and  the  president  facing  the  threat 
of  impeachment — Ford  has  demonstrated 
nothing  less  than  considerable  InteUlgence 
and  extraordinary  political  skill. 

While  stoutly  expressing  confidence  that 
Nixon  Is  Innocent  of  any  wrongdoing  in  the 
Watergate  and  related  messes  Ford  has  si- 
multaneously criticized  the  White  House  for 
Its  stubborn  resistance  against  the  demands 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

As  the  man  who  would  succeed  to  the  Pres- 
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Idency  U  Nixon  Is  ousted  or  resigns.  Ford  Is 
in  an  extremely  sensitive  position. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  his  loyalty  to  Nixon 
and  his  efforts  to  somehow  deter  impeach- 
ment of  Nixon  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  Ford  served  25  years. 

As  a  product  of  Congress,  where  he  estab- 
lished lasting  relationships  and  earned  nearly 
universal  respect  as  House  minority  leader. 
Ford  can  move  where  other  members  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  would  be  unwelcome 
because  of  the  prevailing  hostilities. 

Moreover,  he  certainly  must  be  acutely 
aware  that  he  will  need  the  good  will  of  his 
former  colleagues  in  the  House  if  clrcum.- 
stances  propel  him  into  the  Presidency. 

Thus,  we  And  Ford  defending  Nixon  while 
trying  to  work  out  compromises  by  which 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  would  obtain 
more  of  the  documents  and  tapes  it  has  re- 
quested from  the  White  House. 

Nixon  has  refused  to  provide  the  Judiciary 
Committee  with  any  more  material,  insisting 
that  it  has  sufHclent  evidence  to  render  a  de- 
cision on  impeachment,  and  emphasizing  the 
constitutional  point  that  unlimited  congres- 
sional access  to  presidential  flies  would  de- 
stroy the  Independence  of  the  Presidency. 

There  is  considerable  merit  to  Nixon's  argu- 
ment thSt  the  Presidential  oflBce  could  be 
damaged  forevermore  by  allowing  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  rummage  through  what- 
ever Presidential  files  it  demands,  but  the 
question  is  how  much  is  enough. 

Nixon  has  slammed  the  door,  and  Ford  has 
expressed  the  view  that  "a  stonewall  attitude 
Isn't  necessarily  the  best  policy." 

He  knows  the  House,  and  he  senses  that  "a 
stonewall  attitude"  by  Nixon  could  shift 
enough  votes  to  Impeach  Nixon  when  the 
showdown  vote  is  taken. 

While  Nixon  makes  bis  stand  on  what  he 
perceives  to  be  the  constitutional  principles 
at  stake.  Ford's  every  instinct  is  to  work  for 
compromise  and  accommodation.  They  are 
the  instincts  of  a  veteran  congressman. 

Ford  is  likely  to  come  through  this  whole 
mess  with  an  excellent  public  image  that 
coiild  make  him  a  first-rate  Presidential  con- 
tender In  1976,  if  he  does  not  assume  the 
ofBce  sooner. 

He  defends  the  presumption  of  Nixon's  in- 
nocence which  Is  altogether  proper  and  even 
expected  of  the  vice-president,  but  he  also 
wins  acclaim  as  a  critic  of  the  Nixon  strategy 
and  is  perceived  as  not  being  attached  to  it. 

Whatever  way  the  fates  move.  Ford  could 
emerge  T^lthout  any  scar,  nor  even  the  slight- 
est blemish. 

One  wonders  why  those  smart  liberal 
writers  keep  describing  Ford  as  not  very 
smart. 

After  watching  FHjrd's  performance  In  the 
v!;e-presidency  for  several  months.  I  am  con- 
vinced he  could  teach  anybody  a  thing  or 
two  about  the  Intelligent  practice  of  the 
political  arts. 


PADRE  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  11,  1974,  Rev.  Father  Joseph 
P.  Thomlng,  Ph.  D.,  DJ5.,  offered  the 
prayer  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  my  respect.  This  was  the 
30th  consecutive  year  that  the  servant 
of  the  people  of  God  we  know  as  the 
"Padre  of  the  Americas"  delivered  the 
invocation  in  response  to  the  invitation 
of  the  leaders  of  both  parties. 

In  February  1974,  I  related  that  "the 
Padre"  had  served  at  various  times  as 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  George- 
town University  and  European  corre- 
spondent of  America.  Currently,  he  Is 
honorary  chaplain  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
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can  Defense  University  and  board,  as 
well  as  an  associs  te  editor  of  World  Af- 
fairs. Recently,  |he  Reverend  Father 
Thomlng  was  accorded  the  highest 
award  the  U.S.  Marines  are  authorized  to 
grant  a  civilian  liver  of  peace.  In  addi- 
tion, on  Jime  14^1974,  he  was  accorded 
a  "Diploma  of  Honorary  Membership" 
in  the  Inter-Ama-ican  Defense  College. 
This  great  honor  (was  given  "in  recogni- 
tion of,  and  in  gratitude  for,  his  out- 
standing support  of  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  college." 

The  "Diploma  pf  Honorary  Member- 
ship" was  awarder  I  on  the  occeision  of  the 
graduation  cerem  mies  of  the  officers  of 
Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Army  from  many 
Western  Hemisph  ;re  nations.  These  gen- 
tlemen had  competed  their  course  in 
the  university  with  distinction. 

The  chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Defense  Board,  A4m.  Oliver  Hazard  Per- 
ry, Jr.,  was  preserit  on  the  dais  for  the 
[e.  Other  leaders  at  the 
|l  of  the  Americas  were 
ibassador  Guillermo 
Nicaragua;  Secretary 
General  Galo  Pliza  of  the  OAS;  Maj. 
Gen.  Enrique  Gallardo  Basslesteros  of 
the  Army  of  Bolivia;  Brig.  Gen.  Pedro  R. 
Florentine  of  the  Army  of  Paraguay;  and 
Licienciado  don  Antonio  Ortiz  Mana, 
president  of  the  Jnter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  This  award,  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  world, 
bears  the  signature  of  George  S.  Beatty 
Jr.,  director  of  El  Inter-Americano  Cole- 
gio  de  Defensa. 

Reverend  Fath(  ir  Thomlng,  "El  Padre 
de  las  Americas,"  delivered  both  the  in- 
vocation and  the  benediction  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  genius,  Cervantes.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  sincerest 
praise  for  this  flnfe  man.  I,  therefore,  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  tribute  to 
Rev.  Father  Josei^h  F.  Thomlng,  offered 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  in  the  fleligious  News  Service, 
on  Tuesday,  Mayj28,  1974,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  ni  objection,  the  article 
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ELEVEN  HUNDRED  MORE  LIVES 
SAVEI>  IN  MAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  TtafiBc  Safety  Adminis- 
tration—NHTSA-^has  jusfc  published  its 
traffic  fatality  figures  for  the  month  of 
May.  The  highway  death  toll  nation- 
wide was  1,101  f(wer  than  in  May  of 
1973. 

This  continues  t  le  pattern  of  dramatic 
reductions  in  higiway  fatalities  which 
began  last  November  when  speed  limits 
were  reduced  to  conserve  fuel.  Accord- 
ing to  NHTSA's  eata,  highway  deaths 
have  been  running  almost  24  percent  be- 
low last  year's  total  during  the  5  months 
since  the  natiorial  55-miles-per-hour 
speed  limit  went  irito  effect. 

This  astounding  reversal  in  traditional 
trends  of  highway  fatalities  demon- 
strates beyond  a  doubt  the  importance  of 
retaining  the  lowered  speed  Umits.  Since 
people  have  been  driving  slower,  many 
are  enjoying  theij'  driving  much  more, 
they  get  less  f  atigu  ed  and  less  tense.  Con- 
sequently they  ara  more  alert  and  drive 
more  safely.  j 

I  introduced  on  May 
colleagues.  Senators 
J,  and  Weicker,  would 
the  present  nation- 
t>f  55  miles  per  hour, 
welcomed  Senators 
RiBicoPF,  Chiles,  I  and  Gravel  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  S.  3556. 

Every  month,  ak  the  tally  mounts  of 
lives  saved  due  in]  large  part  to  lowered 
speed  limits,  I  ani  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  Importance  of  enacting  this 
bill.  According  to  NHTSA's  figures,  nearly 
6,000  men,  women,  and  children  now 
owe  their  lives  to  reduced  speed  limits, 
effective  traffic  enforcement,  and  the 
safer  driving  atmosphere  that  has  been 
created  since  thei  severe  fuel  shortage 
began  last  November. 

In  announcing  the  figures  for  May, 
NHTSA's  adminisftrator.  Dr.  James  B. 
Gregory  directed  the  public's  attention  to 
the  need  for  continued  safe  driving  over 
the  July  4th  weekend.  Dr.  Gregory  said: 
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highway  deaths  recorded  were  149  fewer  than 
for  the  same  three-day  holiday  period  a  year 
ago.  That  figure  was  the  lowest  traffic  death 
count  for  that  holiday  period  In  more  than 
a  decade  and  we  certainly  would  like  to  du- 
plicate that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration's 
press  release  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Transportation  News 
J7ATIONAL  Highway  Traffic 

Safety  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  24, 1974. 

The  nation's  traffic  deaths  declined  agam 
in  May,  the  seventh  consecutive  month  that 
highway  fatalities  have  been  below  the  com- 
parable period  a  yetur  ago,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  reported  today. 

Preliminary  figures  for  May,  based  on  49 
state  reports  to  the  Department's  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
(NHTSA)  ,  show  a  saving  of  approximately 
1,100  lives,  or  a  reduction  of  23  per  cent 
below  the  number  of  persons  killed  in  traffic 
accidents  in  May  of  1973. 

Dr.  James  B.  Gregory,  the  NHTSA  Adminis- 
trator, attributed  the  decltoe  In  hlghw^ay  fa- 
talities to  a  combination  of  factors,  includ- 
ing lower  speed  limits,  effective  traffic  en- 
forcement, and  cooperation  by  the  motoring 
public. 

"Contrary  to  our  expectations — with  the 
disappearance  of  gas  lines  and  the  advent 
of  good  weather — that  fatalities  might  climb, 
the  May  data  continue  to  show  an  unprece- 
dented decrease,"  Dr.  Gregory  said.  "Law 
enforcement  agencies  are  apparently  making 
a  significant  contribution,  and  the  motoring 
public  obviously  continues  to  be  more  con- 
scious of  safety  on  the  highway  and  fuel 
conservation  practices." 

The  federal  safety  administrator  cautioned 
that  the  summer  months  ahead  represent  a 
critical  period  since  statistically,  highway 
deaths  Increase  with  more  motorists  on  the 
road. 

Gregory  noted  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  says  gasoline  supplies  are 
available  to  meet  the  demand  this  s\unmer, 
if  the  public  exercises  sensible  conservation 
and  restraint  in  Its  driving  habits. 

"Individual  action  and  cooperation  does 
lead  to  worthwhile  results  and  could  provide 
this  nation  with  one  of  the  safest  summers 
on  record,"  Gregory  said. 

"In  particular,  we  are  hoping  that  the  pub- 
lic will  be  as  mindful  of  safety  over  the  up- 
coming July  4th  holiday  weekend  as  It  vtras 
over  the  Memorial  Day  holiday,  when  the 
390  highway  deaths  recorded  were  149  fewer 
than  for  the  same  three-day  holiday  period 
a  year  ago.  That  figure  was  the  lowest  traffic 
death  count  for  that  holiday  period  in  more 
than  a  decade  and  we  certainly  vrould  like 
to  duplicate  that  effort." 

The  preliminary  figures  show  a  reduction 
in  traffic  deaths  from  4,813  in  May  1973  to 
an  estimated  3,712  In  May  of  this  year.  The 
total  reduction  In  traffic  fatalities  since  last 
November  approaches  an  estimated  6.000 
lives  compared  to  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  Highway  deaths  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1974  are  running  almost  24  per  cent  below 
the  total  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

ESTIMATED  TRAFFIC  FATALITIES  AND  CHANGES 
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TRAFFIC  FATALITY  ESTIMATES  BASED  ON  EARLY  REPORTS, 
MAY  1974, 1973  (JUNE  20, 1974) 
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I  State  report  not  received. 


AMENDMENT  TO  REPEAL  "NO- 
KNOCK"  PROVISIONS  TO  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  DRUG  EN- 
FORCEMENT   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  to  S.  3355 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  North  Carolina  and  Wisconsin,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  "no-knock" 
provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  and 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970  in- 
herently infringe  upon  the  protections 
guaranteed  by  the  fourth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  Second,  these  pro- 
visions have  not  proved  necessary  to  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  and  in  fact  have 
been  httle  used  in  the  past  year. 

I  opposed  the  "no-knock"  provisions 
of  both  bills  when  they  were  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate.  In  May  1970,  I  joined 
the  Senator  from  Nortli  Carolina  in  a 
letter  which  said: 

"No-knock"  challenges  the  very  signifi- 
cance of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  The  con- 
stitutional authority  safeguarding  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  from  unlawful  govern- 
ment Intrusion  ensures  to  the  Individual  a 
"prlvUeged  sanctuary" — a  place  where  he  can 
enjoy  what  William  Faulkner  has  called  that 


"last  vestige  of  privacy  without  which  nuu  i 
cannot  be  an  individual." 

This  "no-knock"  authority  goes  far  beyont  i 
the  limited  exceptions  to  the  common-la\  r 
and  constitutional  rule  that  officers  must  an  • 
nounce  their  presence  and  purpose  befors 
entering. 

The  fourth  amendment  contemplates 
that  a  warrant  will  be  issued  by  an  im  ■ 
partial  magistrate  upon  a  showing  o" 
probable  cause  of  a  crime.  The  ofifice  • 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carry  • 
ing  out  the  warrant  has  the  obligation  t  > 
properly  identify  himself  and  give  notic ! 
to  the  inhabitant  of  the  premises  to  bj 
searched. 

The  experience  of  the  past  4  years 
demonstrates  that  many  of  the  dangers 
foreseen  in  1970  have  come  to  pass.  Ths 
myriad  instances  of  terrified  citizen  j 
thinking  they  were  being  subjected  t) 
burglary  or  more  frightening  acts,  onlr 
to  find  they  were  being  "searched"  b^ 
law  enforcement  officers  who  enterel 
without  notice,  have  been  well  docu- 
mented by  the  distinguished  Senator" 
from  North  Carolina  and  Wisconsin. 

There  may  be  circumstances,  such  as 
those  detailed  in  Justice  Brerman's  opin  - 
ion  in  Ker  v.  California.  374  U.S.  2  3 
(1963),  in  which  entry  without  notice 
may  be  constitutionally  permissible. 
These  may  include  situations  in  whici 
the  officer  is  justified  in  the  belief  that 
persons  within  are  in  imminent  danger 
of  bodily  harm  or  sire  attempting  to 
escape  or  destroy  evidence  after  being 
made  aware  that  there  is  someone  out- 
side. But  it  is  my  view  that  these  circuni- 
stances,  which  will  only  be  present  in  si 
tiny  fraction  of  cases,  can  only  be  ap- 
parent to  the  officer  executing  the  wai- 
rant  immediately  before  entry,  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  house.  They  cannot  te 
known  to  a  judge  at  the  time  the  warrar  k 
is  Issued. 

The  "no-knock"  provisions  whici 
would  be  repealed  by  the  amendment  be- 
fore us  severely  impinge  upon  the  f  ourt  i 
amendment  right  to  be  free  from  ur- 
reasonable  searches  and  seizures  and  o  n 
the  constitutionally  protected  right  to 
privacy.  On  constitutional  grounds,  the 
amendment  deserves  support. 

In  addition,  recent  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  "no-knock"  searches 
have  not  proven  of  significant  value  to 
law  enforcement.  Since  July  1st  of  lajt 
year.  Federal  authorities  have  sought  t  o 
use  the  "no -knock"  provisions  only  thre  e 
times,  and  have  actually  executed  a  "nc  - 
knock"  warrant  only  once.  Chief  Jerry  '^  \ 
Wilson  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment stated  only  2  weeks  ago  th£,t 
repeal  of  the  provisions  "won't  afifect  i  s 
one  way  or  another"  and  that  he  woul  i 
not  object  to  a  repeal.  District  of  Coluir  - 
bia  police  have  not  used  "no-knocfc" 
warrants  since  October  1971,  a  span  (f 
over  2'/2  years. 

There  could  be  no  clearer  Indicatioi 
that  the  "no-knock"  provisions,  whici 
were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Feden  1 
and  District  of  Columbia  law  enforce- 
ment, have  not  been  of  significant  vain  e 
for  that  piupose  and  in  fact  have  been 
little  used  during  the  past  year. 

The  amendment  before  us  wlH  mere)  v 
restore  Federal  narcotics  officers  and 
District  of  Columbia  police  officers  to  tb  e 
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status  of  the  law  with  regard  to  search 
warrants  as  It  existed  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  "no-knock"  provisions  In 
1970.  In  no  way  will  their  effectiveness  to 
fight  crime  be  diminished. 

In  the  era  of  Watergate,  Americans 
need  reassurance  that  the  Congress  Is 
doing  all  it  can  to  safeguard  their  in- 
dividual right  to  privacy  and  to  freedom 
from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 
Passage  of  the  amendment  before  us  will 
constitute  a  small  but  significant  step 
toward  providing  that  assurance. 


PRIVACY  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  enormous  public  response 
to  hearings  on  the  right  to  privacy  held 
last  week  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  American  public  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  growing  encroachment  on  indi- 
vidual privacy  by  Government  and  pri- 
vate organizations  maintaining  dossiers 
of  highly  sensitive  personal  information. 
I  am  certain  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  are  receiving  a  large  re- 
sponse from  constituents,  as  I  am,  on 
the  issue  of  personal  privacy.  The  senti- 
ment is  clear :  the  time  for  legislative  ac- 
tion by  this  Congress  to  safeguard  the 
right  of  privacy  has  arrived.  Newspapers 
across  the  country  are  unanimous  in 
their  call  for  prompt  action  by  Congress 
to  insure  that  the  gathering,  use,  and 
distribution  of  information  about  indi- 
viduals is  adequately  regulated. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  essay  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Saturday,  June 
15,  written  by  Mr.  Prank  T.  Gary.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cary,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  IBM,  there  is  a  real  need  for 
reformulating  both  our  ways  of  handling 
personal  data  and  our  thinking  about 
what  is  and  what  is  not  the  proper  con- 
cern of  'outsiders."  Mr.  Cary  makes  a 
vital  distinction  which  should  be  recog- 
nized by  all  of  us.  He  points  out  that 
safeguarding  the  security  of  data  stored 
in  a  computer  is  a  technological  problem ; 
but  decisions  concemmg  what  informa- 
tion may  be  collected  by  whom,  and  to 
whom  this  information  may  be  made 
available,  involve  social  and  legal  issues 
and,  therefore,  must  reflect  the  ways 
in  which  we  personally  value  our  right 
of  privacy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  article  referred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Safegitasding  the  Bight  of  Privacy 

(By  Prank  T.  Cary) 
Armonk,  N.Y. — Writing  In  The  Harvard 
Law  Review  of  1890,  Louis  D.  Brandels 
warned  of  "mechanical  devices"  that  would 
threaten  the  solitude  and  privacy  of  the  In- 
dividual. 

Because  of  a  cluster  of  new  inventions,  he 
noted,  a  "next  step"  was  needed  to  protect 
a  person's  "right  to  be  let  alone."  That  warn- 
ing went  largely  unheeded  and  the  mechan- 
ical devices  he  wrote  about  so  apprehen- 
sively— the  snapshot  camera  and  the  tele- 
phone—quickly passed  Into  familiar  use  and 
easy  abuse. 
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Eighty-four  years  i  fter  Mr.  Brandels's  ad- 
monition we  are  still  waiting  for  that  next 
step.  Infringement  ol  privacy,  a  lively  Issue 
long  before  the  coi  tiputer,  still  concerns 
those  who  would  prot  act  the  Individual  from 
the  misuses  of  techno  ogy. 

The  basic  conflict  I  etween  personal  liberty 
and  public  rights  con  tinues  to  defy  a  simple 
resolution.  We  still  i  eek  that  delicate  bal- 
ance between  a  perso:  I's  right  to  guard  those 
confidences  that  ma  ce  up  his  private  life 
and  society's  desire  t  ir  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. 

In  the  past  you  hi  d  to  be  famous  or  In- 
famous to  have  a  dc  ssler.  Today  there  can 
be  a  dossier  on  anyon  s.  Information  systems, 
with  a  seemingly  limitless  capacity  for  stor- 
ing and  sorting  Infotmatlon,  have  made  it 
practical  to  record  add  transfer  a  wealth  of 
data  on  Just  about  anyone.  The  result  Is  that 
we  now  retain  too  liuch  Information.  The 
ambiguous  and  unverified  are  retained  along 
with  legitimate  data. 


Clearly,   there   Is   a] 
not  only  in  our  way^ 
data  but  in  our  thli 
what  isn't  the  prope^ 
Safeguarding  data  si 
a  procedural  and  tecl 
determining  what  Inl 
lected,  by  whom  and 
tlon  may  be  made  ai 
legal  one. 

There  have  been 


real  need  for  reform, 
of  handling  personal 
ng  about  what  Is  and 
concern  of  outsiders, 
■ed  In  the  computer  is 
ological  problem.  But 
irmatlon  may  be  col- 
;o  whom  this  Informa- 
.llable  Is  a  social  and 

iny  proposals  suggest- 


ing guidelines  about  who  may  have  access 
to  what  In  the  compnter.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  sonie  seventy  bills  dealing 
with  protection  of  infiivldual  privacy  pend- 
ing in  state  legislatures.  Whatever  legislation 
Is  considered,  we  can] minimize  the  need  to 
revise  or  refine  It  by  Agreeing  on  a  few  gen- 
eral provisions  for  aitomated  and  manual 
files.  ( 

First,  Individuals  mould  have  access  to 
Information  about  memselves  In  record- 
keeping systems.  And]  there  should  be  some 
procedure  to  find  out  how  this  Information 
is  being  used. 

Second,  there  Shoull  be  some  way  for  an 


Of  course,  one  way 


THE  GENOCID];  CONVENTION 


Mr.  PROXMIRE. 


amend  an  inaccurate 
should  be  able  to  pre- 


Indlvldual  to  correct 
record 

Third,  an  Indlvidxial 
vent  Information  fron  being  improperly  dis- 
closed  or   used   for   ether   than  authorized 
purposes    without   hi ; 
quired  by  law. 

Last,  the  custodian 
Ing  sensitive  Information  should  take  rea- 
sonable precautions  tc  be  sure  that  the  data 
are  reliable  and  are  nc  t  misused 


consent,    unless   re- 
of  data  files  contaln- 


of  preventing  misuse 


of  personal  InformatKn  is  to  discourage  its 
collection  In  the  first  i  lace. 


Mr.  President,  one 


of  the  most  conmioi  i  complaints  leveled 
against  lawmakers  ^nd  other  politicians 
is  that  they  do  not  pfay  enough  attention 
to  the  human  side  oj  political  issues  and 
that,  instead,  they  bet  caught  up  in  a 
seemingly  all-inclus:  ve  net  of  technical- 
ities, facts,  and  figui  es  which  shroud  the 
actual  issues  at  stak  2.  Such  a  complaint 
seems  justified  in  th|s  case  of  the  Geno 
cide  Convention 

There  is  no  quesdon  but  that  Senate 
ratification  of  the  G  enocide  Convention 
would  be  a  step  toward  peace.  It  would 
outlaw   genocide   ai|d   establish   proce- 


dures for  the  trial 


md  punishment  of 


genocidal  acts.  Ratif  cation  of  the  treaty 


will  deter  the  crime 


mote  peace,  yet  the  ^enate  has  failed  to 
act. 


This  failure,  Mr. 


and  therefore  pro- 


President,  stems  in 


large  part  from  the  Senate's  failure  to 
perceive  the  convention  as  a  moral  state- 
ment, a  statement  df  basic  human  con- 
cerns. I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
recall  the  preamble  I0  the  convention: 

The  Contracting  Par  ties; 

Having  considered  the  declaration  made 
by  the  General  Assem  aly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Its  resolutloii  96(1)  dated  U  De- 
cember 1946  that  gen<  cide  Is  a  crime  under 
International  law,  coni  rary  to  the  spirit,  and 
alms  of  the  United  Ni.tions  and  condemned 
by  the  civilized  world; 

Recognizing  that  at  all  periods  of  history 
genocide  has  inflicted  great  losses  on  hu- 
manity; and 

Being  convinced  that,  In  order  to  liberate 
mankind  from  such  an  odious  scourge,  inter- 
national co-operation  Is  required.  Hereby 
agree  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  examine  the 
convention  in  light  c  f  this  preamble  and 
the  U.N.  resolution.  ( iJonsideration  of  the 
treaty  in  this  way  w(  uld  concentrate  our 
attention  on  the  hu:  nan  side  of  the  po- 
litical issue  and  would  lead  to  prompt 
ratification  by  the  S  mate. 


FINANCIAL 

ENERGY 


ASPECTS    OP    THE 
SCTUATION 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  1  »resident,  on  June  6, 
1974,  Mr.  David  Rockefeller  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Corp.,  gave  an  address  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  oi  the  "Financial  As- 
pects of  the  Energy  Situation."  His  com- 
ments are  very  timely  and  merit  the  at- 
tention of  the  CongilBss.  I  therefore  esk 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  REcoRb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pr:  nted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Financial  Aspects  of  ^  he  Energt  Situation 
(By  David  HJockefeller) 

When  this  conferencf  met  a  year  ago,  both 
International  monetaryl  reform  and  the  long- 
range  energy  problem  \^ere  discussed.  At  that 
time,  however,  little  (onnection  was  made 
between  the  two. 

Certainly  none  of  us  foresaw  the  huge  rise 
in  the  price  of  oil  whi<  h  was  to  come  In  the 
final  months  of  the  yisar,  or  the  disruptive 
Impact  It  was  to  havs  on  world  financial 
relations.  In  retrospect,  the  relevance  of  Sec- 
retary Shultz's  speech  last  year  Is  clearer 
to  most  of  us  now  than  It  was  then. 

These  developments  once  again  illustrate 
how  our  best  laid  plans  can  often  be  dis- 
rupted by  unforeseen  external  develc^- 
ments — what  economise  are  fond  of  calling 
"exogenous  variables"  md  others  often  call 
"good  excuses!" 

Well,  what  was  exoge  lous  yesterday  Is  very 
much  a  fact  of  life  today,  and  it  is  the  sub- 
ject our  panel  will  d  scuss  with  you  this 
afternoon. 

For  my  part,  I'll  begin  by  laying  out  the 
broad  dimensions  of  th(  1  problem,  pointing  to 
some  of  its  implication  i  for  International  fi- 
nancial and  political  nlations,  and  suggest- 
ing what  seem  to  be  some  promising  ap- 
proaches to  solutions.  My  distinguished  as- 
sociates on  the  panel  w  111  then  give  us  their 
various  perspectives  on  the  situation. 

In  the  final  quarter  of  last  year  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleim  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  Increased  the  irtce  of  oil  foiu-fold— 
a  substantially  more  repid  Increase  in  price 
than  that  of  other  <rltlcal  commodities. 
Given  these  prices  and  present  levels  of  pro- 
duction, this  means  they  will  receive  more 
than  $100  billion  yearly  for  their  oil  exports. 
Of  this  $100  billion,  tlie  oil-producing  na- 
tions will  spend  some  Wi  bUllon  for  goods 
and  services — leaving  $}0  bUllon  or  so  as  a 
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surplus  to  be  reinvested.  This  $60  billion  sur- 
plus, incldentaUy,  compare's  with  a  $4  billion 
surplus  by  the  same  coimtrles  In  1973. 

Taking  Into  consideration  existing  re- 
serves, and  Interest  and  dividends  on  these 
massive  funds,  total  reserves  of  the  oU- 
produclng  nations  are  likely  to  exceed  870 
bUllon  by  the  end  of  1974,  $140  biUion  by  1975 
«nd  .$200  bUllon  by  the  end  of  1976.  These 
are  staggering  amounts — and  only  over  a 
three-year  period. 

The  principal  holders  of  these  reserves  will 
be  m  the  Gulf  Area,  with  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran 
and  Kuwait  accounting  for  about  one  half. 
Other  Important  reserve  holders  will  be  Iraq, 
Libya  and  Venezuela.  And,  of  coxirse,  Nigeria 
and  Indonesia  will  also  benefit. 

These  huge  surpluses  of  necessity  must  be 
offset  by  corresponding  deficits  on  the  part 
of  oil  consumers.  The  balance  of  payments 
deficit  of  the  developed  countries  Is  projected 
to  increase  by  $40  billion.  The  key  deficit  na- 
tions, after  adjusting  for  other  balance  of 
payments  considerations,  will  be  Italy,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Prance,  Japan  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  My  own  country  wUl 
swing  from  a  surplus  in  its  current  accovmt, 
which  it  h8ul  struggled  hard  to  attain,  to  a 
deficit  once  again  this  year. 

The  developing  nations,  for  their  part,  will 
lace  a  severe  increase  in  their  combined  def- 
icit of  close  to  $20  billion  a  year.  Countries 
such  as  India,  Bangladesh  and  Sri  Lanka  will 
have  particularly  hard  times. 

All  of  this  suggests  a  structural  disequilib- 
rium of  major  proportions  In  the  balance  of 
payments  of  countries  around  the  world — 
one  that  could  have  serious  Implications  for 
the  world  economy  and  International  finan- 
cial mechanisms.  Somehow,  In  some  manner, 
the  huge  surpluses  of  the  oil  producers  must 
be  recycled  back  to  the  deficit  oil  consum- 
ers. As  it  is,  higher  prices  are  having  damag- 
ing inflationary  impacts  on  the  domestic 
economies  of  oil  consumers.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  recycling  does  not  occur,  the  oil 
consumers  will  be  forced  eventually  to  deflate 
their  economies  with  severe  consequences  of 
another  sort  for  the  Free  World. 

In  considering  this  recycling  problem  It 
Is  helpful  to  distinguish  between  the  short 
run — say  the  next  year  to  eighteen  months — 
and  the  longer  period.  One  must  also  dis- 
tinguish between  three  groups  of  oil  con- 
sumers: first,  the  Industrial  nations;  second, 
developing  nations  which  are  In  a  fairly 
strong  financial  position;  and  third,  those 
developing  nations  which  are  In  a  decided- 
ly weak  position. 

We  already  have  gained  some  experience 
in  the  short  run.  The  first  sizable  payments 
were  made  by  the  oil  companies  to  the  pro- 
ducer nations  in  March,  April  and  May,  and 
thus  far  they  have  been  recycled  back  suc- 
cessfully— principally  through  the  interna- 
tional banking  system. 

The  oU-produclng  nations,  for  example, 
have  been  placing  their  money  mainly  in 
the  Eurodollar  market  or  In  sterling.  The 
banks  have  been  the  major  recycling  vehi- 
cles, taking  this  money  on  deposit,  usually 
at  call  or  on  very  short  maturity,  and  re- 
lendlng  it  to  oU-consumlng  nations  for 
periods  of  five  to  seven  years — a  process 
which  obviously  creates  a  very  unbalanced 
and  precarious  maturity  structure. 

So  far  this  year,  $12  billion  or  more  has 
been  committed  to  Industrial  nations  to  help 
cover  their  1974  balance  of  payments  deficits. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  the  borrowing  Is 
being  carried  out  by  governments  or  gov- 
ernmental entitles,  such  as  the  British  rail- 
ways. 

While  this  process  can  be  successful  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  there  are  at  least  four 
very  serious  shortcomings  to  It,  especially  in 
View  of  the  astronomical  amounts  that  loom 
ahead. 

First,  the  banks  cannot  continue  Indefi- 
nitely to  take  very  short-term  money  and 
lend  it  out  for  long  periods  of  time.  We 
hope  that  this  problem  will  be  alleviated  to 


some  extent  by  countries  In  the  Middle  East 
agreeing  to  place  funds  at  longer  matiulty 
as  they  become  more  familiar  with  the  re- 
cycling process. 

Second,  and  even  more  serious  than  the 
question  of  maturities.  Is  the  likelihood  that 
banks  eventually  will  reach  the  limits  of 
prudent  credit  exposvire,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  countries  where  It  Is  not  clear  how 
present  balance  of  payments  problems  can 
be  solved. 

Third,  the  cll-produclng  covmtries  cannot 
be  expected  to  build  up  their  bank  deposits 
Indefinitely.  They,  too,  will  soon  reach  pru- 
dent limits  for  Individual  banks  or  even  for 
Individual  nations. 

My  own  view  Is  that  the  process  of  re- 
cycling through  the  banking  system  may  al- 
ready be  close  to  the  end  for  some  countries, 
and  In  general  It  Is  doubtful  this  technique 
can  bridge  the  gap  for  more  than  a  year,  or 
at  most  18  months.  Perhaps  Mr.  Guth  will 
comment  on  this  later. 

Finally,  this  form  of  recycling  Is  not  even 
a  temporary  solution  for  lesser-developed 
countries  in  a  weak  financial  position — coun- 
tries like  India,  Bangladesh  and  Sri  Lanka 
which  are  not  in  a  position  to  borrow  at  all 
in  commercial  markets.  The  World  Bank  esti- 
mates that  an  additional  $2  billion  will  be 
needed  In  1974  by  financially  weak  lesser- 
developed  countries  for  balance  of  payments 
purposes.  This  may  not  seem  a  huge  sum  In 
an  absolute  sense,  but  even  this  relatively 
small  amount  places  tragic  strains  on  the 
countries  Involved — strains  that  can  only  be 
alleviated  by  new  International  governmental 
approaches  and  a  firm  sense  of  global  com- 
mitment and  coop)eratlon.  And  these  are 
strains  that  will  accelerate  dramatically  In 
1975  and  beyond  as  already  limited  reserves 
are  exhausted. 

Compounding  these  very  pressing  shorter- 
range  problems  are  a  host  of  far  thornier 
questions  and  obstacles  down  the  road.  Struc- 
tural adjustments,  of  course,  will  gradually 
get  underway  between  the  economies  of  the 
oil  producers  and  the  consuming  nations. 
Prices  may  be  reduced  somewhat,  and  the  oil 
producers  will  step  up  their  Imports  and 
Increase  the  speed  of  their  own  Internal 
development.  Countries  like  Iran,  Venezuela, 
Nigeria  and  Indonesia  have  a  longer-run 
capacity  to  use  most  of  their  oil  surplus  for 
Internal  purposes.  But  these  processes  will 
take  considerable  time.  In  the  Interim,  these 
countries  will  be  large  accumulators  of  re- 
serves. 

Moreover,  countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  clearly 
lack  internal  absorptive  capacities  In  any  way 
commensurate  with  the  Incomes  they  will 
receive.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  their  major 
alms  Is  eventually  to  accumulate  a  body 
of  Invested  wealth  outside  their  countries 
which  wUl  yield  an  income  great  enough  to 
replace  their  oil  revenue  as  It  runs  out. 
Naturally  they  are  concerned  about  such 
matters  as  world  Inflation,  exchange  risks, 
and  the  possibility  of  expropriation  of  their 
assets. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  Dr.  Awad  on 
our  panel,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  able  to 
tell  us  more  about  the  uses  to  which  the  oU- 
produclng  countries  in  the  Middle  East  ex- 
pect to  put  their  surplus  funds  for  both  in- 
ternal and  external  purposes. 

Looking  at  the  situation  realistically,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  clear  that  both  the  private  sector 
and  governments  must  play  a  much  more  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  long-term  Investment 
process. 

Financial  and  Industrial  concerns  from 
Europe.  Japan  and  the  United  States  already 
are  proving  of  some  assistance  In  speeding 
up  internal  development  in  the  Middle  East. 
My  own  bank,  for  example,  is  establishing  a 
merchant  bank  In  Saudi  Arabia  and  a  com- 
mercial bank  in  Iran  (both  Jointly  owned 
with  local  participants)  as  weU  as  branches 
in  Egypt,  the  United  Arab  Emirates  and  else- 


where. We  plan  to  serve  as  one  of  the  bridges 
between  the  Mid-East  and  the  industrial 
world — both  for  Internal  development  and 
for  external  investment.  Tet  ours  can  only 
be  a  small  supporting  role  in  a  drama  of 
massive  proportions. 

Though  not  yet  large,  long-term  Invest- 
ments by  Middle  Eastern  countries  In  the 
Industrial  imtlons  are  beginning  to  build  up 
a  modest  scale  In  real  estate,  selected  securi- 
ties and  some  direct  investments  in  indus- 
try. Hopefxilly,  In  the  future  they  may  be 
persuaded  to  participate  more  widely  in  such 
Investments,  as  well  as  to  assist  In  the  financ- 
ing of  major  International  undertakings  like 
the  James  Bay  power  project  in  Canada.  Yet 
the  sums  requiring  Investments  are  so  enor- 
mous, and  the  Institutional  facilities  neces- 
sary to  carry  them  out  so  limited,  that  I 
question  whether  such  investments  will  have 
much  Impact  on  the  gap  for  some  time  to 
come. 

All  of  tills  clearly  suggests  that  both  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  will  Increasingly  be  called  upon  to  play 
key  roles  In  the  recycling  process.  The  World 
Bank  will  need  to  concentrate  on  those  lesser- 
developed  countries  that  are  in  most  seri- 
ous need,  while  the  Monetary  Fund  will  prob- 
ably have  to  deal  with  both  developed  and 
developing  countries. 

IdeaUy,  funds  for  this  purpose  should 
come  from  the  surpluses  generated  by  the  oU 
producers.  Iran,  for  Instance,  has  already  of- 
fered to  lend  funds  to  the  World  Bank  and 
IMF,  and  also  to  make  some  direct  loans  to 
India  and  others  at  concessionary  rates  to 
finance  oil  Imports.  Similarly,  the  recently 
announced  willingness  of  the  oil  producers 
to  establish  a  $2.75  bmion  "oil  facility"  to 
help  countries  with  balance  of  payments 
problems  Is  a  positive  move  at  least  In  the 
shorter  term. 

I  fear,  however,  that  this  can  only  be  seen 
as  a  modest  first  step  when  one  considers  the 
magnitude  of  the  funds  that  must  be  re- 
distributed. Solutions  In  many  cases  will  de- 
mand more  concessionary  terms  than  those 
currently  envisioned  by  the  oil-producing  na- 
tions. Moreover,  both  the  World  Bank  and 
the  IMP  may  have  to  adopt  more  flexible 
concepts  of  risk. 

We  must  apply  even  more  in  terms  of  re- 
sources and  imagination  at  all  levels  If  we  are 
to  arrive  at  constructive  long-range  solutions. 
Critical  additional  steps  are  necessary  on 
both  the  philosophical  and  administrative 
fronts  to  handle  the  massive  needs  Involved. 
New  techniques,  strategies  and  mechanisms 
will  have  to  be  devised — and  devised  quickly. 
Most  Importantly,  a  premium  will  have  to  be 
placed  on  International  cooperation. 

For  some  time,  for  example,  the  Committee 
of  20  In  the  IMF  has  been  considering  a  new 
central  reserve  asset — a  revised  SDR,  which 
would  represent  a  basket  of  currencies,  and 
hence  neutralize  the  exchange  risk  between 
major  currencies.  Perhaps  this  asset  could 
play  a  role  In  future  Investment  plans  of  the 
oil-producing  nations,  and.  Indeed,  it  Is  as- 
sumed that  It  wm  be  part  of  the  new  IMP 
"oil  facmty." 

It  may  additionally  be  possible  to  work  out 
Internatlonsa  guarantee  arrangements  with 
regard  to  expropriation.  In  this  respect,  we 
should  remember  that  the  oil  producers  have 
one  important  alternative  to  accumulating 
reserves  and  making  Investments  abroad — 
they  could  leave  the  oil  In  the  ground.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  consuming  nations, 
this  would  create  serious  shortages,  at  least 
for  some  years  to  come. 

It  Is  also  highly  desirable  ttiat  ways  be 
foxind  to  channel  surplus  oU  revenues  Into 
projects  designed  to  create  alternate  sources 
of  energy.  This  would  not  only  help  the  world 
at  large,  but  would  also  provide  a  source  of 
continuing  revenues  for  the  oU-productng 
nations  after  their  reserves  have  been  ex- 
hausted. But  it  wUI  have  to  be  done  in 
collaboration  with  the  industrialized  nations 
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which  have  the  necessary  technology,  and  it 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  serious  discussions  along 
these  lines  will  not  be  delayed. 

Finally,  it  is  lm{>eratlve  that  the  developed 
coimtrles  of  the  world  Join  with  the  oil 
producers  to  assist  the  less-developed  na- 
tions. Unless  there  Is  a  tax  more  concerted 
effort  by  all.  Including  my  own  country,  in 
this  direction,  I  fear  that  the  only  result  will 
be  economic  aid  political  chaos.  In  this  con- 
nection. It  is  imperative  that  Congress  act 
favorably  on  the  replenishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  has  perhaps  never  been  so 
clear  that  the  true  self-interest  of  any  nation 
depends  ultimately  on  the  welfare  of  others. 

Underlying  all  of  these  requirements,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  we  must  come  up  with 
a  means  of  recycling  funds  on  a  far  more 
massive  scale  than  now  |x>ssible.  Some  argue 
that  we  should  simply  wait  for  the  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  to  brmg  prices  down  and 
thereby  create  a  new  structural  equilibrium. 
Others  feel  that  Inflation  in  the  oil-con- 
suming nations  will  help  alleviate  the 
problems. 

While  there  is  some  validity  to  both  of 
these  positions,  I  believe  we  must  also  be 
aware  of  their  limitations.  First  of  all,  infla- 
tion has  little  hope  of  answering  the  problem 
since  the  purchases  of  even  the  largest  oil 
producers  are  so  relatively  small.  Second.  I 
fear  that  relying  solely  on  supply  and  demand 
can  have  disastrous  results  for  many  of  the 
developed  nations — leading  to  disruptive 
domestic  unemployment  and  depression  in 
these  countries,  and  to  a  general  sense  of 
distrust  in  the  world  conununlty.  One  can- 
not ask  nations  to  call  continually  on  their 
reserves  when  they  can  see  no  clear  light  In 
the  future.  This  is  like  draining  one's  swim- 
ming pool  in  the  midst  of  a  drought.  More- 
over, if  the  position  of  the  developed  nations 
is  eroded  further,  the  developmg  nations  can 
have  little  hope  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  some  paln- 
f\il  structural  changes  will  be  required,  and 
it  would  be  Imprudent  to  ignore  them.  The 
challenge,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  to  achieve  a 
delicate  balance  between  necessary  conces- 
sions to  countries  with  problems  and  an  or- 
derly realization  over  time  of  the  inevi- 
table impact  that  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  will  have  on  shifting  world  resources. 

Creating  a  mechanism  to  handle  recycling 
of  this  scale  and  to  determine  acceptable 
concessions  and  risks  Is,  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  Perhaps  the  mission  of  the 
IMF  could  be  expanded  in  this  direction,  or 
perhaps  It  would  be  best  to  create  a  separate 
vehicle  so  as  to  avoid  burdening  the  IMF 
with  the  dual  responsibilities  of  policing 
monetary  affairs  and  ciirbing  unemployment. 

Whatever  the  means,  I  believe  it  Is  Impera- 
tive we  develop  swiftly  a  new  way  of  look- 
ing at  world  financial  needs — a  perspective 
that  emphasizes  global  stability  as  well  as 
individual  national  credit  worthiness.  If  we 
are  to  progress  slgnlflcantly,  we  must  have 
a  vehicle  that  allows  us  time  both  to  act. 
realistically  to  correct  structural  dlsequlUb- 
rlums  and  to  avoid  disharmony.  And  this 
vehicle  must  restilt  from  a  conscious  decision 
of  both  the  oll-consuming  and  oil-producing 
nations.  I  would  hope  this  question  would 
be  high  on  the  agenda  of  the  Committee 
of  20  when  It  meets  later  this  month. 

Needless  to  say,  all  of  this  may  seem  some- 
what academic  If  either  the  price  of  oil 
or  the  demand  for  oil  should  suddenly  de- 
cline. The  outlook  here  Is  highly  uncertain, 
though  hardly  cause  for  unbounded  opti- 
mism. I'm  sure  Mr.  Morris  will  be  able  to  en- 
lighten us  on  these  issues. 

Let  me  just  say  that  there  are  some  signs 
that  the  present  high  price  Is  restricting 
demand  for  petroleum  products  In  the  con- 
suming nations  at  least  to  a  limited  extent. 
Our  bank  estimates  that  world  petroleum 
consumption  this  quarter  will  run  slightly 
behind  a  year  ago,  whereas  an  increase  nor- 
mally would  have  been  expected.  Also,  we 


believe  that  produc  tlon  has  been  expanded 
so  that  It  Is  now  nmnlng  somewhat  ahead 
of  consvunptlon.  If  this  Is  the  case,  pressure 
could  very  well  build  up  on  prices,  and  It 
will  be  Interesting!  to  see  how  the  OPEC 
countries   react   toi  the    problems. 

While  oil  prices  mby  eventually  come  down 
somewhat,  my  own!  Judgment  Is  that  plans 
and  policies  throughout  the  world  should 
not  be  based  on  l^e  assumption  that  the 
decline  will  be  large  enough  to  solve  the 
recycling  problem.  Modest  price  reductions 
may  give  us  more  [time,  but  they  will  not 
materially  alter  thd  basic  situation.  Indeed, 
I  would  guess  that  we  would  need  a  price 
reduction  of  some  40%-to-50%  to  produce 
anything  close  to  a  new  structural  equlllb- 
rlimi.  Thus  we  havejno  choice  but  to  face  up 
to  the  recycling  chttllenge  and.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  oil  t)roducers,  to  devise  the 
Institutional  arrang  sments  necessary  to  cope 
with  It. 

The  successful  creation  of  such  mecha- 
nisms win  be  highly  dependent  on  the  po- 
litical climate.  Hi  ire,  one  conclusion  is 
certain :  the  Middle  East  countries,  by  reason 
of  a  shift  of  wealth  and  resources,  are  enter- 
ing a  new  period- -a  period  during  which 
their  political  Infl  lence,  as  well  as  their 
economic  weight,  i  rlW  loom  larger  on  the 
world  scene. 

The  strenuous  effl  )rts  in  which  Henry  Kis- 
singer has  been  en  ;aged  provide  testimony 
to  that  fact,  as  has  the  parade  of  cabinet 
members  from  othe  ■  countries  to  the  Middle 
East  in  recent  months.  At  the  same  time, 
the  new  wealth  in  :he  Middle  East  Is  likely 
to  strengthen  the  lands  of  moderate  gov- 
ernments In  that  area  and  orient  them 
more  firmly  toward  ;he  West. 

If  sustained,  thli  trend  toward  modera- 
tion may  well  be  a  tilghly  desirable  and  sig- 
nificant political  dividend.  It  will  also  be 
essential  In  assuring  the  stability  that  must 
underlie  an  orderlj  approach  to  the  redis- 
tribution of  international   capital. 

The  situation  is  still  beset  with  uncer- 
tainties, both  polillcal  and  economic,  and 
we  are  running  out  of  time  on  many  fronts. 
Olven  a  clear  rea^zatlon  of  the  Interde- 
pendence of  all  th«  nations  Involved,  how- 
ever. I  believe  we  cari  find  ways  to  transform 
the  problem  of  surplus  capital  In  the  hands 
of  some  nations  Into  many  positive  oppor- 
tunities for  progress  and  development  world- 
wide. But  this  will  {not  happen  by  Itself.  It 
win  demand  the  Involvement  and  dedication 
of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  on  a 
scale  far  exceeding  that  which  exists  now. 

Above  all.  It  m*st  Involve  a  degree  of 
global  teamwork  \chlch  we  have  not  seen 
up  to  this  point.  If  jthe  nations  of  the  world 
approach  the  energy  situation  sincerely  and 
resolutely,  there  is]  reason  to  hope  that  it 
can  be  used  as  a  catklyst  and  a  rallying  point 
for  a  new  era  of  International  cooperation. 

It  Is  a  sad  fact  tnat  challenge  is  too  often 
the  most  effective  {father  of  unity.  In  the 
past,  the  fear  of  cdmmunlsm  has  served  to 
lend  common  purpose  to  the  nations  of  the 
Free  World,  and  thi  threat  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust has  awakened'  all  nations  to  the  neces- 
sity of  meaningful  Joint  solutions.  Now,  as 
these  threats  dlmlntsh  In  the  minds  of  many, 
some  may  well  be  timpted  to  place  Immedi- 
ate, more  selfish  cpncems  ahead  of  global 
imperatives.  It  would  be  tragic  If  the  energy 
situation  becomes  b  force  for  further  de- 
vlslveness.  Let  us  Iiope  rather  that  It  is  a 
new  spark  to  rekindle  a  mutual  striving 
among  nations  th(  t  recognize  the  world's 
Inevitable  Interdepc  adence. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Samoff.  chairman  of  the  RCA  Corp., 
recently  gave  a  wlderanglng  address  to 


the  Armed  Forces 

Electronics  Assocllatlon  about  the  ad- 
vancement of  communications  and  elec- 
tronics over  the  28-year  career  span  of 
the  Association,  and  about  the  need  for 
a  rational,  long-term  plan  based  upon 
a  clear  conception  bf  national  needs  and 
objectives,  an  appreciation  of  the  tech- 
nological resources  we  command,  and  an 
awareness  of  the  problems  to  be  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  Samoff.  also  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  RCA.  has  been  associated  with 
communications  fir  over  35  years. 

Without  going  ijito  this  any  further, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  by  Mr.  Samoff  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  1 

AOORESS    BT    ROBERT   W.    SaRNOFT 

I  am  grateful  for  ffiie  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me,  andjfor  the  Invitation  to  ad- 
dress you  today.  This  occasion  Is  something 
of  a  homecoming  far  a  Sarnoff.  My  father 
particularly  valued  his  close  ties  with  this 
body  of  professionals  In  the  most  critical 
and  demanding  of  fcnodern  technologies.  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  feeling  carries  on 
undlznlnished  Into  the  second  generation. 

The  28-year  career  of  your  Association  is 
short  In  time  but  Ipng  In  achievement.  It 
spans  the  most  Intensely  productive  se- 
quence of  advance^  yet  recorded  In  com- 
munications and  electronics.  It  has  wit- 
nessed  the  birth  of  I  the  transistor  and  the 
dawn  of  solid  state  electronics.  It  has  seen 
the  coming  of  age  of  electronic  data 
processing,  the  conquest  of  space,  and  the 
establishment  of  global  wideband  com- 
munications by  satellite. 

These  28  years  have  brought  a  total  trans- 
formation In  the  basic  building  blocks  of 
electronics,  and  radical  Innovation  In  the  de- 
sign and  function!  of  systems  for  com- 
municating and  processing  Information. 

Today  we  create  iilghly  complex  circuits 
comprising  thousands  of  active  elements  on 
chips  measiired  In' millimeters.  We  mass 
produce  them  at  ^tremely  low  cost  per 
function  and  so  prejclsely  that  they  are  al- 
most Infinitely  reliable.  We  Interconnect  and 
couple  them  In  any  combination  with  sens- 
ing, control,  and  memory  devices.  We  fashion 
them  Into  self-contained  units  small  enough 
to  embed  In  the  human  body,  tough  enough 
to  pack  Into  the  nose  of  a  projectile,  reliable 
enough  to  seal  within  a  powerful  satellite 
relay  station  thousaQds  of  miles  above  earth. 

These  changes  coastitute  a  scientific  and 
engineering  revolution  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. They  have  crated  a  whole  new  tech- 
nology universal  Inl  its  application  to  in- 
formation handling  !and  process  control. 

The  traditional  distinction  between  gov- 
ernment and  commercial  electronics  Is  being 
erased.  Increasingly,  the  new  devices  and 
systems  combine  th4  performance  standards 
for  defense  and  space  appUcatlon  with  the 
cost  efficiency  demanded  for  more  general 
use.  The  range  of  electronic  equipment 
available  off  the  shelf  from  commercial  sup- 
pliers for  specialized  defense  and  space  ap- 
plications \B  steadily  enlarging. 

Another  result  is  deeper  penetration  of 
electronics  Into  contmercial  markets  where 
extreme  reliability  i«  vital — In  critical  areas 
of  medicine,  automotive  safety  systems,  con- 
trols for  oonttnuousi  Industrial  processes. 

But  nowhere  ha^  the  impact  of  recent 
change  been  more'  far-reaching  than  In 
oommunlcatlona. 

Domestically,  first  wideband  coast-to-coast 
link  was  completed  in  1951.  It  has  sent  forth 
a  vast  grid  of  facilities  reaching  Into  every 
state.  Technical  innovations  smce  the  early 
19608  have  multlpUAd  Its  capacity.  Now  do- 
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niestlc  satellites  are  adding  a  new  dimension. 
One  serrloe  Is  In  operation,  and  three  new 
systems  will  soon  be  able  to  supply  point- 
to-point  voice  and  data  circuits  as  well  as 
nationwide  TV  network  distribution. 

Internationally,  this  nation  was  linked  to 
the  world  in  1959  by  1.000  high  frequency 
radio  and  cable  channels  that  provided  only 
basic  telegraph  and  limited  and  costly  voice 
services.  Today,  It  Is  served  by  32,000  wide- 
band voice-grade  channels  that  carry  public 
and  leased-line  services  In  voice  and  Image, 
high-speed  data,  and  television,  through  sat- 
ellites and  transistorized  cables.  Additional 
transoceanic  cables  and  more  powerful  satel- 
lites will  soon  be  avaUable. 

Inevitably,  the  swiftness  and  magnitude  of 
these  changes  have  produced  growing  pains. 
New  developments  have  sprung  from  so  many 
sources  In  such  rapid  succession  that  we  have 
been  fuUy  occupied  simply  putting  them  to 
work.  On  refiectlon.  It  Is  evident  that  the  new 
technology  raises  some  basic  questions  that 
we  cannot  yet  answer. 

Do  we  know,  for  example,  what  kind  and 
quantity  of  new  communications  facilities 
win  best  serve  the  nation's  public  and  private 
needs  over  specified  periods  In  the  future? 

Volumes  of  data  have  been  complied — but 
DO  one  has  brought  them  Into  dear  focus  as 
a  basis  for  realistic  planning  and  allocation 
of  resources.  Meanwhile,  change  accelerates. 

Niunerous  public  and  private  ventures  are 
In  prospect  to  apply  the  latest  technology  to 
new  satellites  for  communications,  weather 
surveillance,  resource  studies,  navigation,  na- 
tional secTirity,  and  even  direct  broadcasting. 

A  maritime  sateUlte  system  will  soon  pro- 
vide both  the  Navy  and  the  shipping  Indus- 
try with  swift  and  reliable  voice  and  data 
communications  with  vessels  anywhere  in  the 
world.  A  satellite  system  will  be  orbited  In 
the  near  future  for  commercial  air  traffic 
control  on  ocean  routes. 

The  spacecraft  that  RCA  Is  building  for 
Its  domestic  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem will  provide  twice  the  capacity  of  any 
now  In  orbit.  It  will  offer  150  times  the  capa- 
bility and  more  than  five  times  the  designed 
life  of  the  pioneering  Early  Bird  of  1965 — and 
at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  per  circuit 
year. 

Innovations  will  continue  to  Increase  the 
speed  and  lower  the  cost  of  transmitting  and 
processing  Information.  Only  a  decade  ago, 
data  communications  were  limited  to  speeds 
of  a  few  thousand  bits  per  second.  Now  the 
rate  is  measured  In  many  millions  of  bits  per 
second,  and  S3rstems  are  In  prospect  that  may 
achieve  a  bllUon-blt  rate — equivalent  to  an 
Encyclopedia  Brltannica  every  second. 

Experience  indicates  that  communications 
has  its  own  Parkinson's  Law — that  new  ca- 
pacity tends  to  generate  new  demand.  Under 
these  conditions,  we  cannot  continue  to  rely 
on  yesterday's  projections.  We  must  establish 
yardsticks  based  on  today's  technical  out- 
look. Then  we  must  devise  means  for  contin- 
uous updating  to  secure  a  valid  current  base 
for  planning  future  developments. 

Unless  we  establish  a  relationship  among 
all  our  sateUlte  activities — and  those  of  other 
countries  as  well — ^we  risk  growing  confusion 
and  needless  duplication.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  satellites  In  geostationary 
orbit. 

Space  may  seem  unlimited,  but  desirable 
locations  are  not.  Until  methods  are  perfected 
to  avoid  drifting,  geostationary  satellites 
must  be  spaced  about  100  miles  apart  to 
avoid  colliding.  But  communications  satel- 
lites operating  In  the  same  frequency  range, 
as  they  do  now.  must  be  kept  from  1,200 
to  2.000  miles  apart  to  prevent  mutual  inter- 
ference. This  provides  room  for  only  eight  to 
thirteen  In  the  orbital  segment  covering 
North  America  and  Hawaii. 

New  technology  promises  to  open  higher 
frequency  ranges  In  the  near  future.  It  may 
then  be  possible  to  reduce  the  distance  be- 
tween such  satellites  by  as  much  as  half. 
The  resulting  population  of  perhaps  twenty 


or  more  satellites  might  seem  to  be  more 
than  enough  for  any  of  our  communications 
needs.  But  Is  anyone  today  prepared  to  say 
with  certainty  that  our  future  demands  will 
not  exceed  even  this  capacity? 

To  ensure  that  we  can  meet  t<anorrow's 
needs,  we  should  enooiirage  and  prepare  for 
greater  sharing  of  satelUte  facilities.  The 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  dedicated 
systems  wlU  be  both  unjvistiflAble  and  waste- 
ful, except  for  a  few  highly  specialized  de- 
fense requirements. 

It  is  long-standing  government  policy  to 
rely  on  private  enterprise  to  supply  govern- 
ment needs.  And  secure  techniques  exist  for 
handling  classified  traffic  throtigh  satellites 
shared  by  several  users.  A  commercial  satel- 
lite facilities  continue  to  expand,  we  should 
expect  a  trend  away  from  further  dedicated 
systems  and  the  greater  use  of  dedicated 
channels  for  government  traffic  In  satellites 
shared  by  commercial  users. 

We  are  already  taking  modest  steps  to- 
ward the  greater  use  of  common  facilities. 
The  Navy's  NAVSAT  system  Is  used  by  com- 
mercial vessels,  and  similar  sharing  Is  in 
prospect  for  the  maritime  satellite.  NASA 
Is  proposing  a  commercially  owned  tracking 
and  data  relay  system  that  could  be  shared 
by  other  government  agencies.  Including  the 
military.  The  separate  and  different  weather 
satellite  systems  operated  by  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  will  soon 
share  a  common  design  and  launch  vehicle, 
and  provide  mutual  backup  capabilities. 

With  the  advance  of  basic  electronics, 
smaller  and  more  sophisticated  subsystems 
vriU  add  many  more  capabilities  and  func- 
tions to  Individual  spacecraft  without  In- 
creasing their  size,  weight,  or  power  require- 
ments. We  can  envision  an  operational 
satellite  no  larger  than  INTELSAT  IV,  com- 
bining greater  conununlcatlons  capacity  with 
the  weather  capabilities  of  the  ITOS  series, 
the  navigational  functions  of  NAVSAT,  and 
the  scientific  potential  of  an  orbital  observa- 
tory. 

Except  for  experimental  projects,  there  is 
reluctance  today  to  conunit  so  many  eggs  to 
a  single  orbiting  basket  because  of  the  Inor- 
dinate cost  of  a  failure.  But  In  another  dec- 
ade, the  space  shuttle  may  enable  us  to 
service  and  supply  satellites  In  orbit.  Then 
it  could  become  practical  to  build  many 
different  operational  functions  Into  a  single 
manned  space  workshops  and  laboratories 
for  a  wide  range  of  service  applications  and 
scientific  experiments.  We  will  be  able  to 
design  genuinely  shared  systems,  not  only 
among  users,  but  among  functions  that 
now  require  many  separate  vehicles  and 
costly  launchlngs. 

A  change  of  this  order  will  represent  a 
quantum  leap  forward  In  space  technology. 
It  will  open  a  broad  range  of  opportunities 
that  can  be  properly  exploited  only  if  we 
have  m  advance  a  clear  Idea  of  what  we  wish 
to  achieve. 

All  of  these  unfolding  possibilities  raise 
another  key  question.  How  shovild  we  al- 
locate our  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
sources to  meet  future  communications 
needs? 

In  general,  communications  research  and 
development  have  adequate  support  today 
because  of  heavy  Investments  In  new  tech- 
nology by  the  major  companies,  NASA,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  As  a  result,  there 
has  been  svirlft  and  steady  progress  In  trans- 
mission and  switching  techniques,  and  par- 
ticularly In  satellite  development. 

But  there  Is  an  Imbalance  at  the  far  end 
of  the  line,  where  local  distribution  systems 
carry  Information  to  its  final  destination. 
Here  is  where  the  next  major  breakthrough 
Is  required. 

Covering  the  last  few  miles  new  accounts 
for  a  disproportionate  part  of  the  total  cost 
of  long-distance  telecommunications  serv- 
ice. In  too  many  areas,  we  must  still  rely  on 
yesterday's  local  network  of  overhead  wires 


and  manual  or  mechanical  systems  to  finally 
deliver  Information  sent  Instantly  thousands 
of  miles  through  powerful  geostationary 
satellites  and  computerized  switching 
centers. 

Fortunately,  new  technologies  are  germi- 
nating In  commercial  and  military  labora- 
tories. Optical  systems  promise  to  handle 
Immense  amounts  of  Information  at  visible 
frequencies  with  llght-emlttlng  diodes  and 
fiber  optics.  The  development  of  low-lose 
fibers  now  opens  the  way  to  possible  applica- 
tion of  these  techniques  In  extremely  wide- 
band long -hand  lines. 

MlUlmeter-wave  systems  may  trsinsmlt 
nearly  as  much  Information  even  more  eco- 
nomically over  short  distances  at  frequen' 
cles  Just  below  the  visible  range.  They  are 
less  subject  to  atmospheric  Interference  than 
optical  systems,  and  may  lend  themselves 
to  local  distribution  from  switching  centers 
directly  to  receivers  In  metropolitan  and 
suburban  areas. 

Low -cost  earth  stations  may  eventually 
solve  the  problem  with  small  rooftop  satel- 
lite antennas  that  entirely  circvunvent  local 
distribution  systems.  This  technology  may. 
In  fact,  come  first  with  the  move  to  higher 
frequencies  In  the  next  generation  of  com- 
munications satellites. 

Because  aU  these  approaches  have  obvious 
tactical  appUcatlon,  they  have  probably  been 
carried  farthest  In  mUltary  form.  But  they 
are  equally  applicable  to  business  and  pri- 
vate use.  Therefore,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  encoiirage  a  full  exchange  of  In- 
formation among  the  government  and  Indus- 
try teams  that  deal  with  them.  They  should 
also  receive  top  priority  In  the  assignment 
of  resources  for  communications  resesu^h  and 
development. 

Prom  this  chronicle  of  swift  and  far-reach- 
ing change,  it  should  be  evident  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  get  the  most  out  of  new 
commimicatlons  and  electronics  technology 
without  a  far  more  organized  approach  than 
we  have  demonstrated  so  far.  What  we  need, 
and  do  not  have,  is  a  rational  long-term  plan 
based  upon  a  clear  conception  of  national 
needs  and  objectives,  an  appreciation  of  the 
technological  resources  we  command,  and  an 
awareness  of  the  problems  to  be  resolved. 

Today,  we  seem  to  prefer  improvising  our 
way  forward  whUe  gambling  on  new  tech- 
nology. This  has  worked  before,  and  It  may 
work  again.  But  It  Is  wasteful  and  expen- 
sive, and  I  question  seriously  whether  we 
can  afford  the  cost  In  the  long  run. 

Other  developments  threaten  to  escalate 
costs  stUl  further.  Shortages  have  appeared 
In  such  critical  materials  as  copper,  alumi- 
num, and  steel.  The  burgeoning  conunerclal 
market  for  advanced  electronics  has  caused 
a  run  on  basic  components  from  micro- 
circuits  to  capacitors  and  led  to  a  scarcity 
of  many  key  Items.  Mounting  inflation  con- 
tinues to  multiply  the  costs  of  aU  materials 
and  services. 

Declining  enrollments  In  engmeerlng 
schools  are  diminishing  the  flow  of  compe- 
tent new  technological  talent.  In  all  cate- 
gories of  engineering,  the  output  of  grad- 
uates Is  lagging  nearly  20.000  behind  aver- 
sige  annual  demand.  There  Is  a  sjjeclfic  short- 
age of  new  professional  level  telecommunica- 
tions engineers  who  can  assume  broad  re- 
sponsibilities In  such  areas  as  systems  plan- 
ning and  management. 

All  of  these  trends  add  Inamensely  to  the 
cost  and  complication  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  and  balanced  research  and  devel- 
opment effort,  particularly  without  any  co- 
herent plan  or  policy.  How  can  we  apportion 
the  available  time,  funds,  and  skills  without 
awareness  of  long-term  communications 
needs?  How  can  we  allocate  these  resources 
without  setting  priorities  for  developing  new 
electronic  systems  and  services?  Or  with- 
out any  means  of  coordinating  the  many  di- 
verse programs  that  are  contributing  to  fur- 
ther technological  change? 

What  I  have  described  Is  one  aspect  of  a 
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broader  problem.  Our  approach  to  commu- 
nications and  electronics  Is  characteristic  of 
the  way  our  nation  uses  all  of  Its  scientific 
resources  and  technological  skills. 

Even  now — three  decades  after  the  first  nu- 
clear chain  reaction,  26  years  after  the  dawn 
of  the  solid  state  revolution,  16  years  lato 
the  Space  Age— the  United  States  Is  without 
a  coherent  long-range  policy  and  program  In 
science  and  technology.  We  continue  to  treat 
th2se  precious  assets  as  if  there  were  no  to- 
morrow, expending  them  more  in  response  to 
crises  than  in  fulfillment  of  considered  goals. 
The  most  vivid  example  is  the  massive  new 
energy  research  and  development  program 
which  has  been  hurriedly  improvised  and  set 
In  motion  without  any  clear  line  of  authority 
and  without  carefully  defined  objectives. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  recently  pro- 
posed the  establishment  by  Congress  of  a  new 
Independent  agency,  a  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Board,  to  coordmate  the  diverse  re- 
search and  development  activities  of  the 
government  and  to  maintain  ties  with  the 
general  scientific  and  engineering  commu- 
nity. Such  an  agency  would  be  the  focal  point 
for  plannmg  as  well  as  coordination.  It  would 
provide  for  the  first  time  a  means  for  setting 
and  Imposing  priorities  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Within  Its  broad  policy  context,  the  agency 
would  of  course  concern  Itself  with  the  dis- 
array that  now  obscures  the  future  of  our 
communications  and  electronics  technology. 
It  would  bring  order  to  the  vigorous  but 
chaotic  progress  in  this  field  by  establish- 
ing a  rational  framework  for  the  wise  diver- 
sity of  research  and  development  in  govern- 
ment and  industry.  It  would  provide  a  solid 
base  for  this  country's  dealings  with  other 
nations  on  problems  of  global  communica- 
tions technology.  All  users  of  communica- 
tions— military,  commercial,  and  private — 
would  benefit  from  the  more  orderly  flow  of 
development  and  application  that  would 
result. 

In  the  rush  of  progress.  It  is  too  easy  to 
lose  sight  of  larger  objectives.  I  believe  that 
w©  needlessly  penalize  ourselves  today  by 
faUlng  to  look  beyond  the  problems  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  moment. 

Our  technology  Is  a  triumph  of  vision  and 
design.  If  all  of  us  In  the  profession  vrtll  now 
apply  these  same  qualities  to  Its  application 
for  the  long-term  benefit  of  the  nation,  the 
rewards  can  be  Immeasurable  . 
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THE  TRADE  SCHOOL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  3572,  to  help  pre- 
vent the  growing  number  of  defaults  in 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program, 
which  currently  amount  to  more  than 
$80  million  annually.  In  the  course  of 
my  preparation  of  that  legislation,  I 
learned  that  perhaps  as  much  as  75  per- 
cent of  those  defaults  are  by  students 
who  attended  and  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other dropped  out  of  vocational  and 
technical  proflt-oriented  schools  and 
courses. 

Eric  Wentworth  of  the  Washington 
Post  has  just  completed  a  study  of  the 
trade  school  industry,  its  excesses  and 
abuses,  its  unfortunate  victims,  and  the 
resulting  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 
In  a  four-part  series,  Mr.  Wentworth  has 
reported  certain  distressing  aspects  of 
his  investigation. 

The  training  programs  oflfered  by  Bell 
and  Howell  and  a  number  of  other  prom- 
inent companies  are  mentioned.  My  col- 
leagues are  well  aware  of  my  past  asso- 
ciation v.ith  Bell  and  HoweU,  though  I 
cannot  speak  from  personal  experience 
about  their  technical  schools  business  as 


But,  because  of  my 
I  was  pleased  that 
Mr.  Wentworth  idid  not  condemn  the 
company's  extensive  investment  in  the 
technical  trade  sfchool  industry. 

t  as  Mr.  Wentworth's 

is  high  time  for  the 

industry  to  come  un- 

if  effective  regulation. 

courses  can  be  a  tre- 


I  do  believe,  t 
study  indicates, 
training-for-pra 
der  some  type 
Trade  schools  an 


mendous  benefit]  to  millions  of  young 
people  seeking  occupational  training,  and 
the  reputations  of  the  many  legitimate 
programs  must  fte  protected  while  the 
unscrupulous  ones  are  closed  down.  Al- 
phonzo  Bell  and  ^erry  Pettis  have  intro- 
duced legislation!  in  this  area  and  we 
should  consider  companion  legislation  in 
our  body.  With  bullions  of  Federal  dol- 
lars and  the  hopss  and  expectations  of 
millions  of  yount  Americans  at  stake, 
Congress  must  sujely  make  every  effort  to 
seek  solutions  to  [this  increasingly  criti- 
cal situation. 

I  ask  unanimi  lus  consent  that  Eric 
Wentworth's  art]  :les  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  b(  i  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washlni  ton  Poet,  June  23,  1974] 

PROFrr-MAKiNG     S<  HOOLS :     Dbobption    and 

ExPLoiTi  noN  Charged 

( By  Er  1 1  Wentworth ) 

Businessmen  whs  run  schools  to  make 
money  have,  in  ma  ny  cases,  been  exploiting 
federal  student  and  programs  at  the  expense 
of  the  young  Amer  leans  those  programs  are 
supposed  to  benefi' . 

Salesmen  motlv  ited — ^like  the  schools' 
owners — more  by  agings  than  educational 
ideals  have  gone  hiuntlng  for  customers  in 
the  ghetto  of  Attanta,  Boston  and  Los 
Angeles,  in  Greenv:  lie,  S.C,  and  Shreveport. 
La.,  in  the  public  h  >uslng  of  Ardmore,  Okla., 
In  the  food  stamp  1  nes  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.i 
m  the  barracks  of  ,  Vrmy  bases  In  West  Ger- 
many and  even  in  afhalfway  house  for  mental 
patients  In  the  Pailfic  Northwest. 

Dangling  dreamj  of  quick  training  for 
well-paid  Jobs  as  computer  programmers, 
color-television  tecl  inlclans,  executive  secre- 
taries, motel  mana  jers  or  airline  hostesses, 
they  have  lured  yo  ing  consumers  into  con- 
tracts that  often  1(  ad  to  debts  and  disillu- 
sionment. 

One  victim,  an  \tlanta  welfare  mother, 
complained  a  flnan  ;e  company  was  dunning 
her  to  repay  nearlj  $500  on  a  federally  In- 
sured student  loan  or  three  weeks  she  spent 
at  a  local  business  30llege.  She  dropped  out 
because  conditions  neie  poor  and  the  school 
wanted  more  mone  j. 

Another,  a  Vetera:  i  In  Duluth,  Minn.,  wrote 
his  congressman  li ,  desperation  because  a 
Chicago  bank  was  demanding  a  $405  repay- 
ment on  his  stude:  it  loan  which  he  didn't 
think  he  owed.  He  1  ad  been  lured  into  a  cor- 
respondence course  In  color-television  tech- 
nology, dropped  ant  because  the  course 
proved  too  difficult,  and  said  the  school  was 
refusing  to  help  str  lighten  out  his  problems 
with  the  bank. 

In  another  case,  i  group  of  young  people 
recruited  by  an  all  line  personnel  school  In 
Hartford,  Conn.,  tt  rough  what  they  allege 
were  numerous  falie  claims  are  suing  the 
school  for  damages  The  majority  had  been 
signed  up  to  federa  ly  Insured  loans  to  help 
pay  their  tuitions. 

Salesmen  eager  fo  :  commissions  have  often 
failed  to  spell  out  the  financial  fine  print 
when  they  sign  up  unsophisticated  custom- 
ers to  enrollment  cc  atracts  and  loan  applica- 
tions. They  have  sc  metlmes  misled  them  to 
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think,  for  example,  ;hat  they  will  only  have 
to  repay  their  loani  after  landing  that  lob 
for  which  they'll  ba  trained. 
Many   young  cus  «mers  come  from  low- 

Income  families,  held  unrewarding  jobs if 

they're  employed  at  Ul — and  have  missed  out 
on  less  costly  educal  ional  opportunities  such 
as  public  communit; '  colleges. 

PROTECT  ON    lACKINO 

Yet  the  government,  while  offering  subsl- 
dies  for  their  sch  soling — subsidies  which 
salesmen  use  as  bait— has  failed  time  and 
again  to  protect  thei  le  young  Americans  from 
fraud  and  needless  f  .nanclal  losses. 

At  the  same  tine,  the  government  has 
failed  to  protect  ths  taxpayer.  It  has  doled 
out  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  on  Insurance 
claims  for  defaulted  student  loans  and  tens 
of  millions  more  on  <  il  BUI  benefits  for  waste- 
ful correspondence  courses. 

These  conclusion^  result  from  months  at 
reporting  by  The  W^hlngton  Post  on  educa- 
tion's profit-seeking  sector  and  the  public 
and  private  agencies  which  are  supposed  to 
keep  It  honest. 

The  multlbllllon-(  ollar  Industry  has  thou- 
sands of  members,  fi  om  mom-and-pop  secre- 
trlal  schools  In  smal  1  Southern  towns  to  na- 
tionwide chains  and  correspondence  course 
factories  owned  by  Cnternatlonal  Telephone 
and  Telegraph,  Com  rol  Data,  Bell  &  HoweU, 
Montgomery  Ward  (,nd  other  large  corpora- 
tions. 

While  enrollment  figures  vary  widely,  the 
Federal  Trade  Conmi  Isslon  has  estimated  that 
industrywide  total  it  more  than  3  million 
students — which  wo  ild  be  at  least  one-third 
of  the  total  for  all  public  and  private  non- 
profit colleges  and  u  ilversltles.  Bell  &  HoweU 
alone  recently  repoited  150,000  students  in 
Its  correspondence  courses  and  another  10,- 
000  In  classrooms,  vhlch  would  make  It  as 
large  as  the  entire  University  of  California 
system. 

What  sets  the  Inlustry's  members  apart 
from  UCLA,  Yale  o;'  your  local  communtly 
college  is  that  they're  all  commercial  ven- 
tures, selling  educat  ion  for  profit. 

A  number  of  businessmen-educators  un- 
doubtedly run  respectable  operations.  Ad- 
vance Schools  of  Chi  cago,  one  of  the  big  cor- 
respondence schools  relying  heavily  on  fed- 
erally Insured  loans  and  the  CI  Bill,  Is  eyed 
askance  by  some  \'ho  find  its  reputation 
somehow  too  good  ta  be  true.  But  Sherman 
T.  Christensen,  founder  and  now  chairman  of 
Advance  Schools,  mikes  a  strong  case  that 
Its  recruiting  Is  scrupulous,  Its  business 
practices  ethical  and  fair,  Its  courses  prop- 
erly educational  and  Its  72,000  students  rela- 
tively satisfied. 

On  the  other  hand,  scores  of  Interviews 
with  a  variety  of  soiirces  and  scrutiny  of 
numeroxis  public  an  1  confidential  files  have 
turned  up  many  ejamples  involving  other 
schools  of  deceptlv*  advertising,  predatory 
recruiting,  wrongful  withholding  of  refunds 
and  other  unscrupulous  or  irresponsible 
practices. 

Industry  spokesmen,  sensitive  to  occasional 
exposes,  contend  profit-seeking  schools 
shouldn't  be  singled  out  for  criticism.  After 
all,  they  argue,  ntnproflt  colleges,  hard-^ 
pressed  to  fill  classroi  )ms  and  balance  budgets 
these  days,  have  begi  m  resorting  to  commer- 
cial recruiting  tactici  i.  too. 

But  the  fact  remitins,  based  on  available 
evidence,  that  it  Is  I:  i  the  profit-seeking  sec- 
tor where  abuses  ht  ve  been  more  frequent 
and  extreme,  and  wh  ;re  the  human  as  well  as 
the  public  costs  have  so  far  been  the  greatest. 

Dropout  rates  have  exceeded  50  per  cent  in 
some  profit-seeking  classroom  schools  and 
run  75  per  cent  or  m  jre  in  many  correspond- 
ence schools.  True,  n  ites  are  also  high  among 
nonprofit  private  and  public  colleges — where 
one  1971  study  shoved  fewer  than  half  the 
freshman  would  fir  ish  two-year  programs 
and  only  one-third  w  ould  finish  four  years. 

But  the  profit-s  Jekers,  selling  shorter 
courses  aimed  at  spei  Ific  careers,  could  be  ex- 
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pected  to  have  lower  rates  than  most.  Their 
dropouts,  who  In  most  cases  have  signed  con- 
tracts to  take  and  pay  for  an  entire  course, 
often  quit  at  an  early  stage.  Students  at  non- 
profit colleges  usually  pay  by  the  semester, 
and  dropouts  tend  to  leave  at  semester's  end. 

Neither  profit-seeking  nor  nonprofit  schools 
boast  perfect  scores  in  graduate  Job  place- 
ments— witness  recent  reports  of  Ivy  League 
graduates  driving  taxlcabs.  But  for  the  profit- 
seekers,  training  for  jobs — stripped  of  broad- 
er educational  objectives — is  the  name  of 
the  game. 

Certainly  profit-seeking  schools  have  been 
setting  the  pace  when  it  comes  to  marketing. 
They  advertise  widely  In  all  sorts  of  mag- 
azines— from  Penthouse  to  Popular  Mech- 
anics— as  well  as  newspapers  and  the  Yellow 
Pages.  They  promote  their  services  on  match- 
book  covers  and  postcards,  as  well  as  tele- 
vision. Some  use  mass  mailings.  Others  can- 
vass by  telephone.  And  those  that  find  sales- 
men productive. 

According  to  a  detailed  1970  report  on  the 
Industry  by  Edubuslness,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  profit-seeking  schools  generally  spent 
only  aljout  20  per  cent  of  their  budgets  on 
Instruction  but  up  to  60  per  cent  on  market- 
ing. 

"Good  sales  representatives,"  Edubuslness 
reported,  "command  annual  salaries  con- 
siderably higher  them  those  according  the 
teaching  staff." 

One  recent  example  was  the  magazine  ad 
to  recruit  salesmen  run  last  fall  by  Atlantic 
Schools,  a  subsidiary  of  National  Systems, 
Inc.,  selling  courses  In  the  airline-travel  field. 
"Generous  commissions!"  the  ad  promised. 
"Just  five  sales  per  month  can  earn  you  over 
$10,000  annually.  Many  of  our  salesmen  earn 
more  than  $20,000  per  year — and  up  to  $60,- 
000." 

Weaver  Airline  Personnel  School,  advertis- 
ing for  salesmen  In  "Hie  Washington  Poet 
help-wanted  columns  last  Nov.  18,  offered 
salesmen  "high  commissions  plus  monthly 
annual  bonuses  and  our  TOP  reps  have  won 
extra  bonuses,  ftom  a  car  to  a  European 
vacation." 

While  some  profit-seeking  schools  for  one 
reason  or  another  have  shunned  heavy  in- 
volvement in  federal  prograznB.  others  have 
increasingly  used  them  to  ftUlest  advantage 
to  enroll  large  majorities  of  their  students. 

In  the  federaUy  insured  student  loan  pro- 
gram, for  example,  profit-seeking  schools 
generally  have  been  accounting  for  about 
one-third  of  the  total  multlbllllon-dollar 
volume.  But  In  the  1973  fiscal  year,  accord- 
ing to  goveriunent  figures,  three  school  own- 
ers alone — Advance  Schools,  Bell  &  Howell 
and  Montgomery  Ward — enrolled  more  than 
200,000  insured-loan  borrowers.  In  the  Janu- 
ary-March, 1973,  quarter,  those  same  three 
accounted  for  more  than  $45  million  in  new- 
loan  volume,  or  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  all  institutions  in  the  program. 

And  according  to  Veterans  Administration 
data  published  last  fall,  a  dozen  profit-seek- 
ing schools  each  enrolled  more  students  under 
the  GI  BlU  during  1972  than  even  the  largest 
state  university  campuses. 

Profit-seeking  schools  gained  access  to  the 
federal  student  subsidies  In  the  mid-1960s. 
Congress  followed  the  precedent  of  prior 
veteran-aid  programs  In  Including  them 
when  It  revived  the  GI  Bill  in  1966.  The  law- 
makers made  them  eligible  for  the  Insured- 
loan  program,  and  since  then  for  other  Office 
of  Education  student  aid,  on  grounds  that 
vocational  education  under  all  legitimate 
auspices  merited  more  recognition  and  sup- 
port. 

Eligibility  for  these  programs  greatly 
broadened  the  potential  student  market  for 
profit-seeking  schools  by  giving  millions  of 
young  people  the  financial  means  to  enroll. 
It  was  doubtless  a  factor,  in  the  late  1960s, 
In  attracting  Bell  &  Howell,  McGraw-Hill, 
Montgomery  Ward,  Control  Data,  ITT,  Lear 


Slegler,  LTV  and  other  corporations  Into 
what  seemed  a  lucrative  new  field.  Their  In- 
volvement, through  acquisitions  and  new 
ventures,  brought  fresh  resources  and  ap- 
parent respectability  to  an  industry  still 
dominated  numerically  by  far  smaller  enter- 
prises. 

Education  profits  have  in  fact  proved 
elusive  for  many  companies,  large  and  small. 
A  variety  of  management  problems,  the 
rising  rivalry  of  low-tultlon  public  commu- 
nity coUeges,  and  a  roller-coaster  national 
economy  have  spelled  slim  earnings  for 
quite  a  number  and  heavy  losses  for  some. 
LTV  and  Lear  Slegler  have  cashed  in  their 
chips. 

Most  companies,  however,  are  staying  in 
the  game.  And  the  Industry  as  a  whole  has 
clearly  emerged  from  the  educational  back 
waters  It  Inhabited  for  decades  Into  the 
mainstream.  Looking  ahead,  school  owners 
can  expect  a  new  boon  for  recruiting  If  the 
government's  recent  "basic  opportunity 
grants"  for  low-Income  students  are  fiuided 
at  more  than  $1  billion  as  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  proposed. 

DEVELOPING  SlUFI 

Moreover,  they  stand  to  gain  at  least  in 
the  short  run  from  the  developing  shift  In 
student  goals  away  from  traditional  liberal 
arts  degrees  and  into  programs  geared  to- 
ward work-world  careers.  Meat-and-potatoes 
career  training,  after  all.  Is  the  industry's 
long -claimed  specialty. 

North  American  Acceptance,  In  turn,  was 
acquired  and  owned  until  recently  by 
Omega-Alpha  Corp.,  the  conglomerate  that 
financier  Jim  Ling  put  together  after  bis 
ottster  from  control  of  LTV. 

Under  new  ownership,  Blayton  built  en- 
rollment by  aggressive  recruiting.  By  one 
account,  a  team  of  salesmen  would  tele- 
phone local  high  school  graduates.  The  sales- 
men would  offer  them  a  ride  to  the  school  in 
a  company-owned  station  wagon  to  inspect 
its  facilities — Including  the  plushly  fur- 
nished president's  office  and  reception  rooms 
— and  to  view  a  recruiting  film. 

Those  persuaded  to  enroll  wo\xld  be  signed 
up.  In  practically  every  case,  to  a  federally 
Insured  loan  from  North  American  Accept- 
ance. All  told,  according  to  Office  of  Educa- 
tion estimates,  the  finance  company's 
Insured-loan  volume  soared  by  last  summer 
to  $1.3  mllUon. 

By  last  August,  however,  the  federal 
agency's  Atlanta  office  became  concerned  Ijy 
Blayton's  high  dropout  rate  and  a  growing 
number  of  loan  defaults  and  complaints 
from  one-time  students. 

One  handwritten  complaint  came  from 
Linda  Sloan,  an  Atlanta  welfare  mother.  "I 
have  received  a  number  of  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  from  North  American  Accept- 
ance," she  wrote.  "They  are  asking  for  money 
that  I  do  not  think  they  deserve.  They  are 
telling  me  that  I  borrowed  almost  $500  from 
them.  I  have  never  been  there  before  in  my 
life.  This  money  is  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
that  I  went  to  Blayton  Bus.  College. 

"I  signed  a  contract  but  was  not  permitted 
to  read  It  because  they  said  that  It  changed 
so  often  that  'by  the  time  you  stare  classes  It 
will  be  different.'  I  was  also  told  that  during 
the  first  week  of  school,  I  woiild  be  offered 
a  Job.  (None  of  this  was  true.) 

"I  went  for  about  three  weeks,"  she  con- 
tinued, "and  after  I  found  out  that  I  was 
expected  to  pay  over  $1,000  I  went  to  the 
office  and  told  them  I  bad  quit.  All  they  said 
was  o.k.  They  didn't  even  make  a  note  of 
It. 

"I  have  been  telling  these  people  that  I 
do  not  have  a  Job.  but  they  keep  making  all 
kinds  of  threats.  They  say  I  went  to  school 
for  35  days.  I  did  not.  I  didn't  even  have  a 
perfect  attendance  record  the  short  time  I 
was  enrolled.  The  conditions  there  were  poor, 
and  I  think  It  Is  unfair  for  them  to  force 
me  to  pay  this  much  money  for  nothing  ..." 


STtTDENT  WALKOTJT 


Last  Aug.  20,  an  estimated  150  students — 
three-fourths  of  Blayton's  largely  black  total 
enrollment  at  the  time — staged  a  walkout 
to  dramatize  their  complaints  about  the 
school.  Their  long  list  of  grievances  Included 
a  misleading  catalogue  (In  which'  white 
employees  of  North  American  acceptance  al- 
legedly posed  in  photographs  as  students  so 
it  appeared  the  school  was  integrated ) ,  low 
admissions  standards,  unqualified  teachers, 
insufficient  equipment,  unavailable  courses, 
deceptive  sales  pitches  and  exorbitant  tuition. 

The  students  were  also  upset  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mrs.  Terry  Davis,  the  school's  black 
placement  director. 

Mrs.  Davis  said  she  had  become  disen- 
chanted herself  by  the  school's  Inferior  qual- 
ity, which  made  it  hard  for  her  to  find  Jobs 
for  its  graduates,  and  was  frustrated  by  tm- 
due  restrictions  on  her  work.  The  last  straw 
came,  she  said,  when  the  school's  administra- 
tors— who  clamed  later  that  she  had  been 
unproductive — sought  to  hire  a  second  place- 
ment director  without  telling  her. 

The  Blayton  students  who  walked  out  evi- 
dently hoped  their  demonstration  would 
force  the  school  to  make  some  improve- 
ments. Student  protests  had  been  common 
enough  on  college  campuses.  Occasionally 
they  had  led  to  violence — far  more  often,  to 
reforms. 

The  last  thing  the  Bla^-ton  protesters  ex- 
pected was  that  the  school's  adminstrators 
would  summarily  expel  them.  But  that.  In 
fact,  was  what  happened. 

And  with  publicity  about  the  protest  caus- 
ing enrollment  cancellations  among  fresh 
recruits  scheduled  to  start  classes  In  October, 
Blayton  officials  decided  they  would  simply 
close  down  the  school  when  the  summer  term 
ended. 

While  the  expelled  students  reportedly 
had  partial  refunds  credited  to  their  North 
American  Acceptance  loan  accounts,  depend- 
ing on  bow  long  they  had  been  enrolled, 
they  were  still  faced  with  repa3rlng  the  rest  of 
their  loans — for  an  unrewarding,  unfinished, 
dead-end  education. 

Edward  L.  Baety,  a  lawyer  retained  by  Mrs. 
Davis  to  represent  her  and  the  students,  de- 
cided to  file  suit  against  North  American  Ac- 
ceptance to  free  the  students  if  possible  from 
their  repayment  obligations. 

He  was  "on  the  way  to  the  courthouse," 
Baety  said,  when  he  picked  up  a  newspaper, 
read  that  North  American  was  filing  for 
bankruptcy,  and  gave  up  his  mission. 

HTTGE    LEGAL    TANGLE 

Baety  said  recently  he  saw  little  hope  for 
the  students  In  adding  another,  relatively 
minor  lawsuit  to  what  has  become  a  mon- 
strous legal  tangle.  The  collapse  of  North 
American  Acceptance  (sold  by  Omega- Alpha 
last  August  to  GCI  International,  Inc.,  a  Cal- 
ifornia holding  company)  has  touched  off 
a  fiurry  of  investigations  plus  class-action 
siUts  on  behalf  of  some  12,000  Georgia  in- 
vestors who  were  left  holding  an  estimated 
S40  million  In  short-term  North  American 
Acceptance  notes. 

And  the  Blajrton  students  weren't  out  of 
the  woods.  Robert  E.  Hicks,  North  American's 
court-appointed  trustee,  said  he  was  legally 
obligated  to  "maximize"  the  finance  com- 
pany's assets  in  the  interests  of  Its  creditors. 
That  meant,  he  added,  that  an  "effort  will 
be  made" — ^however  unpopular — to  collect 
from  the  student  borrowers. 

Should  the  students  refuse  to  repay  their 
loans.  North  American  Acceptance  through 
its  trustee  would  presumably  file  claims  for 
federal  Insurance  on  the  defaults.  And  If  the 
government  paid  those  claims,  it  would  then 
set  about  collecting  from  the  students  Itself. 

As  things  stand,  the  Insured  loan  program 
allows  forgiveness  of  debts  only  for  death, 
disability  or  personal  bankruptcy. 

Time  and  again,  where  a  profit-seeking 
school  misled  or  short-changes  its  students, 
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overlooked  Office  of  Education  collection  of- 
ficials have  been  later  assigned  to  extract 
money  from  the  victims. 

Said  one  official,  "I  can't  find  It  In  my  own 
conscience  to  go  out  and  collect  from  these 
people." 

CORRXCTION 

The  first  article  In  this  series  published 
Sunday,  described  events  last  year  at  Blay- 
ton  Business  Ck>Uege  In  Atlanta  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  befall  students  In  the 
absence  of  effective  regulation  of  such 
schools. 

Blayton  was  accredited  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools, 
approved  by  the  Georgia  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation and  eligible  to  enroll  students  \inder 
the  federally  Insured  loan  program. 
-  Blayton,  originally  a  local  family  venture, 
had  been  acquired  In  1971  by  American 
Schools,  Inc.,  which  was  owned  In  turn  by 
North  American  Acceptance  Corp.,  the  fi- 
nance company  that  made  federally  Insured 
loans  to  most  students  enrolling  at  the 
school. 

Paragraphs  containing  these  facts  about 
Blayton,  which  shut  down  after  student  pro- 
tests last  August,  were  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  Simday  article. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  24,  19741 

Folding   Schools  Increase  Loan   Defaults 

(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

When  Technical  Education  Corp.  of  St. 
Louis  abruptly  folded  last  fall,  Judy  Rodrl- 
quez  of  Ottawa,  111.,  was  one  of  thousands 
of  students  taken  by  surprise — or,  she  later 
suspected,  simply  taken. 

Like  students  at  a  number  of  other  proflt- 
seeklng  schools  which  exploited  federally  in- 
sured student  loans  In  recruiting,  she  wound 
up  a  victim  rather  than  a  beneficiary  of  the 
government  porgram. 

Miss  Rodrlquez,  a  22-year-old  drugstore 
clerk,  signed  up  In  October.  1972,  for  Tech- 
nical Education's  correspondence  course  In 
data  processing.  She  made  a  $100  down  pay- 
ment, and  applied  for  an  $890  federally  In- 
sured loan  to  pay  the  balance. 

She  had  completed  about  60  lessons  last 
October  when  Technical  Education  ran  out 
of  money  and  its  creditor,  EDCO  Financial 
Services  of  Los  Angeles,  foreclosed. 

EDCO  set  up  a  new  school  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  and  said  It  would  finish  training  Tech- 
nical Education's  stranded  students. 

But  there  was  a  catch.  The  now-defunct 
St.  Louis  school  had  spent  all  the  tuition 
revenxie  from  Miss  Rodrlquez  and  as  many  as 
3.000  others  who  had  paid  In  full  with  insured 
loans  when  they  first  enrolled.  Hence,  EDCO 
said.  It  would  have  to  charge  them  extra  for 
its  own  services. 

Anxious  to  finish  the  course  and  get  a  cer- 
tificate. Miss  Rodrlquez  reluctantly  took 
EDCO  up  on  Its  offer  and  has  spent  an  extra 
$100  so  far — at  $3  for  each  lesson  she  submits 
for  grading. 

Her  original  contract  with  Technical  Edu- 
cation, she  said,  also  covered  tuition,  travel 
and  living  costs  for  two  weeks  of  classroom 
training  In  St.  Louis.  EDCO  would  provide 
that  training  In  faraway  Phoenix— but  it 
would  cost  her  an  additional  several  hundred 
dollars  which  she  can't  afford. 

Nor,  Miss  Rodrlquez  said,  can  she  afford, 
on  a  drugstore  clerk's  salary,  to  repay  the  $890 
federally  Insured  loan  which  Is  supposed  to 
come  due  this  summer.  (She  assumes  a  bank 
or  finance  company  will  start  dunning  her, 
though  she  has  no  Idea  who— if  anyone — 
holds  her  loan  note.) 

"I  don't  feel  I  owe  anybody  anything,"  she 
complained.  She  could  refuse  to  pay  the  note- 
holder, who  could  then  file  a  default  claim 
and  collect  the  federal  Insurance.  But  then 
the  federal  government  Itself  would  try  to 
collect  from  her. 


SORRT  EJ^ERIENCE 

Ideally,  Miss  Rodriguez  would  like  to  get 
her  money  back  and!  put  the  whole  sorry 
experience  behind  hef.  She  has  written  let- 
ters about  a  refund  Without  success.  Tech- 
nical Education,  of  coiu^e.  Is  Insolvent,  and 
EDCO  says  it  Isn't  responsible  for  Technical 
Education's  llablUtlesi  The  government,  un- 
der existing  law,  can  neither  pay  refunds  nor 
forgive  student  debts* 

Malcolm  H.  Harris,  EDCO  chairman,  said 
he  understood  that  possibly  3,000  young  stu- 
dents who  had  enrolled  In  Technical  Educa- 
tion's courses  with  Insured  loans  were  owed 
anywhere  from  $300,0<>0  to  $3  million  in  un- 
paid— and  apparently  unpayable — ^refunds. 
(Nobody  seemed  sure  of  this  figure.) 

"Unfortunately  and  unjustly,"  Harris  said. 
"I  think  they  have  teally  had  the  course. 
They're  up  the  creek  without  a  paddle." 

The  plight  of  Judj  Rodriguez  and  other 
former  students  of  'ftcbnlcal  Education  In 
the  same  boat — one  TJ.S.  Office  of  Education 
official  called  it  a  "hbrrlble,  lousy,  stinking 
situation" — would  b4  serious  enough  in 
itself.  I 

In  fact.  It  is  only  pne  of  many  problems 
that  have  cropped  up  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years  where  proflt-seiking  schools  were  ex- 
ploiting the  Insured-ioan  program  to  boost 
their  enrollment  revenues.  In  case  after  case, 
the  students,  whom  i  the  program  was  in- 
tended by  Congress  jto  benefit,  have  been 
the  ones  to  suffer  moft. 

School  owners,  sonje  of  them  using  mis- 
leading ads  and  horde*  of  glib  salesmen,  have 
lured  thousands  of  young  Americans  Into 
debt  for  training  opportunities  that  turned 
out  to  be  dead  ends  [rather  than  promising 
paths  to  high-paid  Jdbs.  For  many  victims, 
these  were  debts  and  dlslUuslonments  they 
could  111  afford. 

The  sorry  scenario  g  dcs  as  follows: 

The  salesman  signs  jp  his  young  customers 
to  an  enrollment  con  tract  and  insured  loan 
application.  He  may  |  loss  over  the  fact  that 
they  will  be  going  In  »  debt.  He  may  imply 
that  they  will  only  h  ive  to  pay  off  the  loan 
after  landing  that  lui  ratlve  Job  after  train- 
ing, or  that  Uncle  Sa  n  will  pick  up  the  tab 
If  necessary. 

In  any  event,  the  i  alesman  gets  his  com- 
mission or  adds  to  his  sales-quota  body 
count.  The  school  ow  ner  himself  gets  ready 
front-end  cash,  since  the  loan  proceeds  usu- 
ally provide  him  with  ;he  full  tuition  revenue 
before  the  young  boi  rowers  even  enter  the 
cHissroom. 

The  prospective  st  idents  meanwhile,  are 
caught  up  for  the  mc  ment  in  heady  dreams 
of  a  new  life  as  comi  uter  programmers,  ex- 
ecutive secretaries  or  other  skilled  and  well- 
paid  Jobholders. 

Then  the  dreams  si  art  going  sour. 

Many  student  start  their  training  but  soon 
drop  out.  They  may  I  ave  found  inferior  les- 
son materials,  inadequate  equipment,  un- 
qualified Instructors,  overcrowded  classes,  in- 
different admin lstrat(^rs  or  other  shortcom- 
ings they  hadn't  expeated.  Conversely,  despite 
the  salesman's  assurances,  they  may  have 
found  the  course  tod  difficult  for  students 
with  limited  prior  ediicatlon. 

UNEXPECTEDLY    STRANDED 

Others  stay  with  l^elr  courses  but  then 
are  unexpectedly  stra|ided  when  the  school's 
owner — for  financial  i  ^r  other  reasons  played 
close  to  the  vest — su  Idenly  decides  to  shut 
down. 

Students  elsewhere  who  are  able  to  finish 
their  courses  often  discover  the  school's 
placement  service  Is  less  than  promised,  or 
that  their  costly  train  Ing  carries  little  weight 
In  any  event  when  tl  ey  go  hunting  for  jobs 
themselves. 

All  these  unfortui.ate  Individuals,  how- 
ever— like  all  the  luo  iler  student  borrowers 
at  other  Instltutlons-J-wlnd  up  with  insured 
loans  to  repay. 
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It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  ones  who 
dropped  out  or  were  stranded  got  whatever 
refunds  they  had  conUng  to  them.  And  it 
doesn't  matter  whether  those  who  finished 
the  course  got  their  money's  worth. 

Victims  of  this  scenario  and  its  many  vari- 
ations have  turned  upj  all  over  the  country. 

Barbara  Rice,  trying  fto  support  three  chil- 
dren on  a  secretary's  ielary  in  California,  was 
faced  with  a  $1,500  insured-loan  debt  she 
coiildn't  afford  for  a  court-reporting  course. 
She  never  finished  the  course  because  the 
school,  technically  nonprofit  Riverside  Uni- 
versity, was  driven  ouu  of  business  when  the 
state  sued  It  for  fraud. I 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  Terry  Allen  and  other 
former  students  of  Atlantic  School's  airline 
personnel  course  have  charged  the  school 
with  fraud  In  their  o^n  lawsuit.  Allen  was 
angry  when  the  school  fell  far  short  of  the 
salesman's  rosy  description,  and  angry,  too. 
when  he  couldn't  get] an  airline  Job  after- 
ward. Then  he  was  angry  all  over  again  when 
a  savings  and  loan  association  In  the  Dakotas 
demanded  repayment  [of  his  $600  Insiired 
loan — which  he  has  refused  to  do. 

It's  hardly  surprising  that  thousands  of 
young  borrowers  who  pave  had  experiences 
of  this  sort  at  the  hands  of  a  number  of 
profit-seeking  schools  [have  been  angrily  or 
desperately  defaulting  en  their  loans. 

The  Office  of  Education  doesn't  know  for 
certain  how  many  defaftilters  have  legitimate 
if  unavailing  comp^lnts  against  such 
schools — as  opposed  t<»  deadbeats  and  ordi- 
nary hardship  cases  throughout  the  $6.7  bil- 
lion loan  program. 

Hence,  It  doesn't  kndw  how  much  they  are 
contributing  to  the  iotal  default  volvune 
for  students  who  attended  all  types  of  pri- 
vate and  public  institiitlons. 

CONTROVERSIAL  LEVELS 

It  does  know,  however,  that  the  overall 
volume  of  defaults  1^  reaching  costly  and 


year,  the  government 

lillion  in  federal  in- 

ers  for  81,200  defaults. 

lion  to  state  and  prl- 


controverslal  levels. 

By  January  of  this 
had  paid  nearly  $76.3  | 
suranoe  to  private  lend 
plus  another  $62.9  mil 

vate  loan -guarantee  agencies  whose  default 
pavments  It  partially  j  reinsures. 

Federal  officials  do  have  some  Indications, 
however,  that  borrowers  enrolled  by  profit- 
seeking  schools  have  b^n  producing  at  least 
their  share  of  defaults;  One  limited  analysis, 
in  fact,  showed  stud^ts  enrolled  by  such 
schools  accounting  fo^  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
total  federally-insured  Joan  volume  and  later, 
at  repayment  time,  toi  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  defaults.  | 

Moreover,  the  government  agency's  files 
contain  a  growing  nuniber  of  cases  In  which 
particular  profit-seeking  schools  have  short- 
changed their  instiredfloan  students  by  one 
means  or  another — including  failure  to  pay 
refunds  to  disiUuslonad  dropouts. 

Though    students    ^ke    Judy    Rodriguez 
didn't  know  It,  Tech 
had  repeatedly  been  Ir 
eminent  before  It  folj 
Federal  Trade  Commls 
company  agreed  to  cense  and  desist  from  a 
number  of  alleged  salqs  deceptions. 

Then,  in  October,  19'Tl,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion suspended  Technical  Education's  au- 
thority to  make  its  iwn  federally  Insured 
loans  on  grounds  It  h^d  been  signing  up  in- 
eligible high  school  stTidents. 

In  March,  1973,  the  Office  of.  Education  also 
stopped  Insuring  loans  for  Technical  Educa- 
tion students  from  otlier  lenders — which  ef- 
fectively barred  Its  use  of  the  program  al- 


klcal  Education  Corp. 
I  trouble  with  the  gov- 
led.  In  a  July.  1969. 
kion  consent  order  the 


together. 
A  federal  auditors' 


report,  released  subse- 


quently, estimated  thi.t  as  much  as  60  per- 
cent of  some  $3  mlllic  n  In  Insured  loans  to 
Technical  Education  i  itudents  were  In  fact 
uninsurable  because  t  le  borrowers  bad  still 
been  In  high  school,  tad  enrolled  but  never 
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started  training,  or  bad  started  but  dropped 
out. 

The  auditors  added  that  Technical  Educa- 
tion had  been  "extremely  slow,  in  most  cases," 
in  making  refunds  to  those  borrowers. 

Finally,  a  month  after  Technical  Educa- 
tion went  broke,  Judith  Roman  of  the  Great- 
er St.  Louis  Better  Business  Bureau  disclosed 
In  a  confidential  report  that  there  had  been 
many  complaints  about  the  school's  adver- 
tising, sales  tactics.  Instructional  services 
and  failure  to  make  refunds.  "Letters  prom- 
ising still  undelivered  refunds  to  students 
go  back  as  far  as  January,  1973,"  she  re- 
ported. 

For  his  part,  Charles  R.  Johnson,  Techni- 
cal Education's  president,  said  he  was  "a 
little  bitter"  about  the  whole  experience.  He 
said  his  school  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
Insured  loan  program  to  compete  with  larger 
rivals  but  found  It  "the  worst  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me." 

$800,000    IN   LOANS 

Johnson  said  the  Office  of  Education 
"broke  us"  after  March,  1973,  when  It  held 
up  Inswlng  some  $900,000  In  loans  for  new 
students  until  refunds  to  former  students 
were  paid. 

He  said  be  vainly  asked  the  federal  agen- 
cy to  assure  the  lender  that  insurance  would 
be  forthcoming  once  the  refimd  obligations 
were  met.  Then  came  the  auditors'  report, 
which  he  called  "ridiculous  .  .  .  unreal." 

Johnson  said  bis  school  went  ahead  with 
educating  the  new  students  even  without 
tuition  revenue  from  their  stUl-unlnsured 
loans.  The  OfBce  of  Education  kept  stringing 
him  along  while  the  company's  cash  pinch 
tightened,  he  said,  and  finally,  "We  Just  ran 
out  of  money." 

How  many  Technical  Education  students 
with  loans  Insured  earlier  will  ultimately  de- 
fault won't  be  known  for  a  while.  But  fed- 
eral officials  have  repeatedly  found  high  de- 
fault rates  from  schools  which  didn't  make 
the  refunds  they  were  supposed  to — either 
to  dropouts  or  students  they  had  stranded. 
Students  who  feel  a  school  owes  them  money 
are  less  likely  to  pay  their  own  debts. 

Two  years  ago,  for  example,  federal  officials 
looked  at  the  records  of  Marsh  Draughon 
Business  College  in  Atlanta,  one  of  nearly 
40  small  schools  throughout  the  South  which 
LTV  Corp.  had  bought  a  few  years  earlier 
when  education  seemed  a  rich  new  frontier 
for  American  business. 

The  officials  were  concerned  because  for- 
mer Marsh  Draughon  students  were  default- 
ing on  their  loans  at  a  high  rate — later  anal- 
ysis showed  nearly  62  per  cent  of  them 
weren't  making  repayments.  Their  inves- 
tigation disclosed  that  among  113  individ- 
ual defaulters,  95  were  owed  a  total  of  nearly 
960,000  in  unpaid  refunds. 

LTV  executives,  alarmed,  sent  their  own 
audit  team  to  check  the  books  of  all  LTV 
schools.  The  results  produced  a  shock  in  LTV 
Tower,  corporate  headquarters  In  Dallas.  Ac- 
cording to  the  auditors,  the  school  chain 
owed  at  least  $5  million  in  unpaid  refunds — 
more  than  wiping  out  the  supposed  profits 
previously  on  the  books. 

The  former  LTV  students.  It  turned  our. 
were  relatively  lucky.  The  big  conglomerate. 
21st  last  year  on  Fortune  magazine's  ros- 
ter of  the  500  largest  mdustrial  corporations, 
decided  It  would,  belatedly,  make  good  on 
the  refunds.  (Faced  with  operational  prob- 
lems as  well  as  unexpected  red  ink,  it  has 
also  sold  off  all  Its  schools.) 

Other  school  owners,  faced  with  financial 
problems  or  threatened  Investigations,  have 
simply  shut  down  their  schools. 

Last  June,  the  Office  of  Education  wrote 
one  mdustry  accrediting  group,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools. 
Thirteen  of  the  group's  schools,  the  Office 
of  Education  complained,  had  closed  within 


eight  months  "without  delivering  the  edu- 
cational services  for  which  a  large  number 
of  student  borrowers  have  paid  In  advance 
from  proceeds  of  federally  Insured  student 
loans  .  .  ." 

"Questionable  recruitment  and  admissions 
practices  have  usually  resulted  In  an  alarm- 
ingly high  dropout  rate  by  these  institutions 
prior  to  their  closure,"  wrote  John  R.  Prof- 
fltt,  director  of  the  Office  of  Education's  ac- 
creditation and  Institutional  eligibility  staff. 
"Accordtogly,  many  of  these  Institutions 
lacked  the  financial  capability  to  meet  re- 
quired student  refund  liabilities  because  of 
apparent  mismanagement." 

Questionable  at  best  were  practices  which 
the  accrediting  association  had  already  un- 
covered at  one  of  the  13  schools.  Community 
College  m  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  had  been  re- 
cruiting 80  to  85  per  cent  of  its  students 
under  the  msured  loan  program,  and  by  the 
summer  of  1972  had  r\m  up  a  total  loan  vol- 
ume of  some  $3.5  mUlion.  More  than  55  per 
cent  of  some  1,755  recriUts  had  droped  out. 

Jack  H.  Jones,  Florida  school  owner  and 
association  leader  who  was  sent  to  investi- 
gate the  school  in  September,  1972,  found  its 
salesmen  had  been  recrultmg  large  num- 
bers of  welfare  recipients — three  salesmen, 
In  fact,  bad  been  assigned  to  a  local  welfare 
office  where  people  came  to  get  food  stamps. 

"A  very  high  percentage  of  these  welfare 
recipients,"  Jones  wrote  \n  his  confidential 
report,  'were  migratory  farm  workers  who 
could  be  expected  to  remain  in  the  area  only 
short  periods  of  time  before  moving  on  to 
another  part  of  the  country,  automatically 
producing  a  dropout  that  would  be  very 
proflltable  to  the  Institution  under  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  [association's]  refund 
policy,  but  a  wmdfall  under  the  distorted 
policies  administered  by  the  institution." 

SSOO.OOO    OWED 

All  told,  Jones  reckoned,  Community  Col- 
lege owed  Its  former  students  some  $500,000. 

Hardly  less  callous  was  the  attitude  Jones 
and  a  colleague  had  encountered  a  few 
months  earlier  when  they  investigated  an- 
other of  the  13  schools — Delta  School  of 
Commerce  in  Shreveport,  La. 

"Although  tastructors  appeared  dedicated 
to  a  Job  of  educating  the  young  people,"  they 
reported,  "management  appears  to  have  no 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  student  body. 

"Top  management,"  they  continued,  "ap- 
parently hsid  devoted  itself  to  the  collection 
of  substantial  sums  of  tuition  m  advance  and 
the  utilization  of  Its  capital  in  acqulrmg  or 
opening  other  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  additional  windfalls." 

A  new  owner  acquired  Delta  School  of 
Commerce  in  the  late  summer  of  1972.  ac- 
cording to  Louisiana  authorities.  Then.  In 
February,  1973,  the  Louisiana  attorney  gen- 
eral's consumer  protection  unit  In  Shreveport 
began  mvestlgatlng  a  student's  complaint 
about  an  unpaid  refund.  A  few  days  later. 
Delta  School  of  Commerce  announced  an 
"early  spring  vacation,"  closed  Its  doors  and 
has  never  reopened. 

A  federal  official's  confidential  memo,  based 
on  an  mvestlgation  of  school  problems  in  the 
South,  describes  a  blatant  pattern  of  loan- 
program  exploitation: 

A  school  owner  makes  a  deal  with  a  bank, 
which  agrees  to  pay  his  school  a  specified 
sum,  say  $150,000. 

The  school  owner  then  sends  salesmen  to 
recruit  100  students  and  sign  them  up  for 
$1,600  loans  to  cover  tuition.  The  salesmen 
also  get  the  students  to  sign  papers  au- 
thorizing the  bank  to  turn  over  the  loan  pro- 
ceeds directly  to  the  school. 

The  bank  then  pays  the  school  the  $150,000 
as  agreed,  frequently  without  contacting  the 
borrowers  or  making  sure  they  show  up  for 
classes. 

This  way  the  school  owner  has  his  cash. 
The  bank  gets  federal  Interest  subsidies  on 


the  loans  while  the  borrowers  are  supposedly 
in  school,  and  the  protection  of  federal  in- 
surance if  they  default. 

Only  the  unwitting  students,  faced  with 
repaying  their  loans  to  the  government  if  not 
to  the  bank,  regardless  of  whether  they  get 
an  education,  stand  to  lose. 

CALIPORNIA  CASE 

Student  borrowers  are  left  holding  the  bag 
even  If  a  school  shuts  down  as  a  result  of 
Illegal  activities.  This  happened  three  years 
ago  In  California,  where  the  state  attorney 
general's  office  filed  a  civil  fraud  suit  against 
self-promotmg  though  technically  non-profit 
Riverside  University.  The  school,  swiftly 
forced  Into  receivership,  was  charged  among 
other  things  with  certifying  numerous  In- 
eligible students  for  Insured  loans. 

Some  had  signed  up  for  Insured  loans  but 
hadnt  yet  started  classes  when  Riverside 
folded.  Since  the  school  had  received  and 
spent  their  loan  proceeds,  however,  the 
prospective  students  had  to  repay  the  loans 
despite  receiving  neither  educations  nor 
refunds. 

Aroused  by  what  happened  at  Riverside, 
California  Congressmen  Jerry  L.  Pettis  and 
Alphonzo  Bell  Introduced  a  bill  last  December 
aimed  at  better  coatrolimg  school  eligibility 
for  student  aid  programs. 

"A  fine  industry  which  Is  fulfilling  an 
ever  increasing  need  for  good  post-secondary 
education,"  Pettis  asserted,  "Is  being  dis- 
credited by  con  men,  hustlers  and  run-of- 
the-mill  Incompetents." 

To  protect  students,  their  bill  vrould  relieve 
Insured-loan  borrowers  of  their  debts  If  it 
was  found  the  schools  which  short-changed 
them  should  never  have  been  eligible  for  the 
program  in  the  first  place. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  25,  1974) 

Schools  Lube  Veterans  With  Tools  and  TV's 

(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

"Build  and  keep  one  of  today's  most  ad- 
vanced color  TVs!"  urged  Bell  &  Howell  in  its 
three -page  advertisement  in  the  April  Read- 
er's Digest.  "It's  the  perfect  spare-time  proj- 
ect ...  an  enjoyable  way  to  learn  about 
the  exciting  new  field  of  digital  electronics!" 

The  ad,  one  of  many  Bell  &  Howell  has 
been  running,  invited  readers  to  send  In  for 
more  details  and  a  free  booklet  about  OI 
Bill  benefits. 

The  OI  Bill,  according  to  Oeorge  P. 
Doherty,  who  beaded  the  company's  educa- 
tion ventures  until  resigning  recently,  has 
been  subsidizing  about  two-thirds  of  the 
160,000  students  taking  Bell  &  Howell  corre- 
spondence courses  in  color-television  tech- 
nology, other  electronics  fields  and  account- 
ing. 

Bell  &  Howell,  In  fact.  Is  one  of  numerous 
companies  selling  correspondence  courses  In 
subjects  from  color-television  technology  to 
motel  management  that  have  found  the  GI 
Bill  a  bonanza  for  enrollments. 

Veterans  pursuing  conventional  classroom 
educations  receive  fixed  monthly  benefits  re- 
gardless of  their  expenses — a  system  causing 
repeated  outcries  as  tuition  and  living  costs 
soar.  But  those  taking  correspondence 
courses  are  reimbursed  for  completed  lessons 
at  a  flat  90  per  cent  of  the  tuition,  whatever 
it  happens  to  be  and  whatever — siich  as  ex- 
pensive "build  and  keep"  television  sets — it 
happens  to  cover. 

The  market  subsidized  by  the  OI  Bill  is 
Immense.  When  Congress  launched  the  pres- 
ent program  eight  years  ago.  It  provided 
benefits  not  only  for  Vietnam  veterans  but 
for  all  those  who  had  been  mustered  out  as 
far  back  as  1955.  And,  for  the  first  time  it  ex- 
tended coverage  to  active-duty  servicemen. 

All  told,  the  present  GI  Bill  has  rendered 
some  9.7  million  young  and  not-so-young 
Americans  eligible  for  benefits.  Through  last 
June,  the  Veterans  Administration  had  spent 
some   $8  1   billion  on   training  benefits   for 
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more  than  4.1   million   on   those  eligible —  Two  years  ago 

making  the  GI  BlU  by  far  the  largest  federal  elded  the  GI  bill' 

student  subsidy  program.  for  proflt-seeklng 

VTTERANs'  EDUCATION  Sell  their 


courses—  -and 


Companies  selling  education  for  profit — 
Including  big  corporations  such  as  Bell  & 
Howell  which  have  entered  the  field  since 
the  current  GI  Bill  began — have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  student  market  In  a  massive 
war.  While  most  people  might  think  of 
veterans  using  their  benefits  to  study  on 
college  campuses,  nearly  one  In  four  has 
been  spending  them  on  commercially  sold 
correspondence  courses. 

In  1972,  according  to  Veterans  Administra- 
tion data  published  last  fall  by  Educational 
Testing  Service.  12  proflt-seeklng  schools  each 
enroUed  more  GI  Bill  students  than  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

Advance  Schools,  Inc.,  of  Chicago  led  the 
VA  list  with  51,114  GI  Bill  correspondence 
students,  more  than  the  total  student 
bodies — part-time  as  well  as  full-time — of 
American,  George  Washington  and  George- 
town universities  combined. 

Commercial  Trades  Institutes,  owned  by 
Montgomery  Ward,  was  second  with  34,880 
GI  Bill  students.  Further  down  the  list  were 
two  Washington-based  schools  owned  by 
McGraw-Hill:  Capitol  Radio  Engineering 
Institute  with  8,564  GI  Bill  enrollees  and 
National  Radio  Institute  with  7.901. 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park,  with  the  largest  GI  Bill  enrollment 
that  year  among  all  public  and  private  non- 
profit institutions,  had  only  4.381. 

Companies  In  the  correspondence  school 
business  have  captured  a  big  share  of  the 
market  through  aggressive  selling.  Their  ads 
appear  in  Army  Times,  Argosy,  Action  Com- 
ics, Popular  Mechanics,  Popular  Electronics, 
Penthouse,  Front  Page  Detective,  Glamour, 
Hot  Rodder,  Ebony.  National  Enquirer  and  a 
host  of  other  publications. 

These  ads  extol  the  high  pay  and  status, 
even  the  excitement  and  glamor,  that  sup- 
posedly await  students  completing  the 
course.  Cleveland  Institute  of  Electronics, 
promoting  its  color-television  oouree, 
claims,  "Toull  Be  Djnamite." 

The  ads  also  state  "Approved  for  Veter- 
ans" or  similar  wording  assuring  readers 
that  the  courses  qualify  for  GI  BiU  benefits. 

Some  companies  exploit  the  GI  Bill  bla- 
tantly. Recently,  for  example.  Commercial 
Trades  Institute  display  boxes  crammed 
with  "take  one"  cards  appeared  In  a  laun- 
dry and  a  delicatessen  on  Wisconsin  Avenue 
here.  The  red-whlte-and-blue  cards,  headed 
"Attention  All  Veterans,"  with  an  American 
flag  in  one  corner,  read.  "It  will  pay  you  to 
learn  about  your  benefits  under  the  GI  Bill. 
Specialized  home  study  training  for  those 
who  qualify.  Tools  and  equipment  furnished 
and  are  yours  to  keep." 

Veterans  could  mall  In  one  of  the  pre- 
addressed  cards  for  more  information  about 
courses  in  color-television  servicing  and  six 
other  subjects. 

FIVE    HTINDRED    NINETY    SALESMEN 

Some  correspondence-school  companies 
rely  wholly  on  ads  and  promotional  maUlngs. 
Advance  Schools,  on  the  other  hand,  uses 
590  fulltlme  salesmen  operating  out  of  147 
district  offices.  BeU  &  Howell  uses  both  ads 
and  salesmen,  of  which  It  has  400  for  Its 
electronics  courses  and  another  100  for 
accounting. 

The  European  edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
published  a  special  series  last  November  on 
how  some  correspondence  school  salesmen, 
including  retired  military  officers,  were  prey- 
lag  on  enlisted  men  overseas.  Stars  and 
Stripes  reporters  found  salesmen  gaining 
illegal  entry  to  mUltary  bases,  signing  up 
soldiers  without  worrying  whether  they 
could  benefit  from  the  courses.  Inducing 
them  to  evade  required  counseling  with  base 
education  officers,  and  even  supplying  them 
with  exam  answers  to  hasten  their  progress. 
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EYE-CATCHl  NG    EQUIPMENT 

Many  companies  promote  their  courses 
with  a  heavy  stress  on  expensive  or  eye- 
catching  hardware  \  rhich  they  would  supply 
with  the  lessons.  Th«  y  seemed  to  Include  such 
equipment  as  much  to  seU  the  course  as  to 
enhance  Its  educational  value.  In  extreme 
cases,  they  seemed  x)  be  selling  equipment 
rather  than  education. 

This  seemed  mos^  notably  the  case  with 
Bell  &  HoweU.  Cleveland  Institute  of  Elec- 
tronics, National  Technical  Schools,  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  and  others 
selling  color  television  technology  courses  in 
which  they  featured  deluxe  "build  and  keep" 
construction  kits  as  well  as  assorted  testing 
equipment.  ^ 

Anyone  can  buy  iiuch  kits  by  maU  order 
from  the  Heath  Co.  1  n  Benton  Harbor,  Mich 
which  supplies  detal  led  and  readable  manu- 
als for  step-by-step  assembly,  mahitenance 
and  troubleshooting.  Richard  Shadier. 
Heath's  contract  sales  manager,  confirmed' 
that  his  company  sel  Is  "Heathklt"  color  tele- 
vision sets  at  voluiie  discounts  to  Bell  & 
Howell  and  several  other  schools  for  them 
to  use  In  their  correi  ipondence  courses. 

If  you  buy,  and  bUUd  the  $599.95  GR-900 
or  $649.95  GR-2OO0(  "Heathklt"  sets  from 
Heath  directly,  of  ourse,  you  pay  the  fuU 
price  yourself.  If  yot  're  a  serviceman  or  vet- 
eran and  acquire  i.  modified  "Heathklt" 
through  Bell  &  Hov  ell's  $1,595  correspond- 
ence course,  howevei ,  the  GI  BIU  wUI  cover 
90  per  cent  of  your   otal  course  cost. 

Bell  &  Howell's  Do  lerty  conceded  someone 
could  sign  up  for  the  course  under  the  OI 
Bill  more  to  get  a  21  -Inch-screen  color  tele- 
vision set  at  a  govern  nent-subsidlzed  bargain 
than  to  get  an  education  In  electronics.  But 
there  were  obstacle!  he  insisted:  the  170- 
lesson  course  was  dlf  Icult  and  time-consum- 
ing, GI  BUI  benefits  were  paid  only  for  les- 
sons completed,  and  students  received  their 
"Heathklt"  componei  its  only  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  course. 

In  addition,  the  GI  BIU  is  supposed  to  sub- 
sidize only  veterans  and  servicemen  whose 
studies  have  an  educational,  vocational  or 
professional  obJectlv(  i  for  which  they  are  not 
already  qualified — at  d  they  must  state  their 
objective  on  the  benefits  application  form. 
Courses  with  a  "recreational  or  an  avoca- 
tlonal  purposes"  arei't  supposed  to  qualify 
for  benefits. 

LOCAL     RESmENTS 

Nonetheless.  Washington  Post  telephone 
survey  of  local  resld  ents  taking  the  BeU  & 
Howell  course  under  the  GI  Bill  turned  up 
Pentagon  clvUlans  ar  d  mlltlary  officers,  busi- 
ness executives.  alrli|ie  pUots  and  even  den- 
tists who  said  they  hfcd  enroUed  for  a  hobby, 
to  acquire  a  new  television  set.  or  to  leam 
to  repair  sets  they  a^eady  owned. 

"We  don't  requlr*  them  to  take  a  Ite 
detector  test."  a  vtterans  Administration 
official  commented. 

Aside  from  $600  teljevlslon  kits,  other  com- 
panies offer  a  varlelty  of  valuable  If  less 
glamorous  hardware]  National  Radio  Insti- 
tute Included  a  "hanjdsome  window  air  con- 
ditioner that  serves  a^  a  training  unit  as  weU 
as  a  welcome  addltio|i  to  your  home"  In  one 
of  its  courses. 

Belsaw  Institute's  $  275  locksmlthlng  course 
Included  a  $125  BeUaw  Machinery  Co.  key 
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True,  anyone  taking  vocational  or  tech- 
nical training  learns  more  effectively  with 
access  to  the  tools  and  equipment  giving 
"hands-on  experience."  Students  who  attend 
classes  at  a  school  get  that  access  In  the 
ichool's  labs  or  shops.  Correspondence  stu- 
dents can't  do  that,  so  the  schools  Instead 
jnail  them  what  amounts  to  their  own  Indi- 
vidual laboratories. 

It  can  be  argued  that  since  the  schools 
can't  control  what  happens  to  equipment  In 
tbe  hands  of  farflung  correspondence  stu- 
dents, it  makes  sense  to  let  the  students  keep 
what's  sent  to  them. 

"We  dont  want  to  go  all  over  the  country 
recovering  TV  sets  from  all  our  students 
and  then  have  a  massive  repair  operation," 
Doherty  said  In  explaining  why  BeU  &  Howell 
has  correspondence  students  "buUd  and 
Seep"  their  color  televisions. 

Students  taking  a  comparable  course 
through  on-site  training  at  one  of  BeU  & 
Howell's  DeVry  Institutes  of  Technology  use 
school  equipment  Instead  and  don't  get  sets 
to  keep.  "A  couple  of  resident  Instructors  are 
watching  over  the  students,"  Doherty  said, 
"and  the  amount  of  damage  Is  held  to  a 
minimum." 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the 
"build-and-keep"  approach  In  correspond- 
ence courses.  National  Camera  malls  tools, 
test  instruments  and  camera  components  to 
Its  correspondence  students  on  temporary 
loan — requiring  refundable  cash  deposits  as 
high  as  $233.10  in  various  phases  of  the 
course. 

"Their  cost.  If  you  had  to  pay  for  each 
Item,"  National  Camera  Informs  Its  stu- 
dents, "would  nearly  double  tuition  fees.  To 
keep  tuition  cost  at  a  minimum,  this  equip- 
ment is  loaned  to  you." 

DIAMONDS   LOANED 

Likewise,  the  non-profit  Gemologlcal  In- 
stitute of  America  loans  out  on  the  honor 
system  a  series  of  diamonds  worth  up  to 
several  hundred  doUars  apiece  for  students 
In  Its  appraisal  covirse  to  grade  and  maU 
back. 

Even  Bell  &  Howell  Itself,  according  to 
Doherty,  makes  an  exception  In  one  of  Its 
other  correspondence  courses,  on  electronic 
communications.  Because  one  piece  of  equip- 
ment costs  $1,000  and  Is  needed  for  only  one 
phase  of  the  course,  he  said,  the  company 
loans  it  out  under  a  $100  deposit  rather  than 
letting  students  keep  It  and  pay  extra  tuition 
cost. 

Some  schools  padded  their  offerings  with 
less  expensive  but  less  essential  parapher- 
nalia which  would  stlU  add  something  to 
tuition  costs. 

The  North  American  School  of  Travel,  for 
Instance,  embellished  Its  travel-agent  course 
with  a  Rand-McNaUy  globe,  wall  map  and 
atlas  plus  a  set  of  Holiday  Magazine  guide- 
hooks. 

Modem  Upholstery  Institute,  an  unac- 
credited California  school  state-approved  for 
01  BUI  students,  showed  how  fuzzy  the  line 
can  be  between  educational  essentials  and 
non-essentials  in  correspondence  study. 

The  school  started  out  offering  a  $255 
course,  which  veterans  could  take  with  90 
per  cent  GI  Bill  subsidies.  The  course  In- 
cluded more  than  125  lessons,  upholstering 
tools,  and  six  kits  of  materials  to  make  an 
ottoman,  boudoir  chair  and  other  furnish- 
ings. 

FaUlng  to  make  a  sale,  the  school  then 
offered  a  "compact"  upholstery  course  In 
which  students  would  grade  their  own  les- 
sons. The  compact  cotirse,  no  longer  qualify- 
ing for  GI  BIU  benefits,  cost  $150  with  only 
four  kits  (no  boudoir  chair  or  club  chair)  or 
1124  without  any  kits. 

The  school  claimed  that  the  compact 
course  allowed  It  to  slash  costs  "without  re- 
ducing Its  Instructional  value  in  the  slight- 
est degree."  (Ultimately,  the  school  came  up 
with  a  "streamlined"  course  for  only  $76  in 


which  all  the  lessons — and  a  set  of  tools — 
would  be  mailed  In  "one  giant  package."  StUl, 
it  claimed,  "not  one  single  vital  bit  of  In- 
formation has  been  omitted!") 

BONUS     DISCOUNTS 

North  American  schools  were  among  the 
front-runners  when  It  came  to  offering  bonus 
discounts  up  to  $150,  or  gifts,  to  students 
mailing  in  enroUment  contracts  by  certain 
deadlines.  Their  gifts  Included  a  "deluxe 
travel  bag"  from  the  School  of  Travel  and 
a  pair  of  binoculars  from  tbe  School  of  Con- 
servation. 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Electronics  offered 
up  to  17  "free  gifts"  worth  a  total  $165.25— 
including  an  electronic  pocket  calculator — 
for  prompt  enrollments.  And  Technical  Home 
Study  Schools  In  New  Jersey,  also  for  prompt 
enroUments,  offered  an  18-volume  "Encyclo- 
pedia of  Good  Decorating"  from  Its  Uphols- 
tery and  Decorating  School,  and  more  than 
100  key  blanks  from  Its  Locksmlthlng  In- 
stitute. 

Still  another  come-on  which  several  com- 
panies used  Involved  opportunities  for  post- 
graduate training.  Students  who  could  af- 
ford their  own  travel  and  living  expenses 
could  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
without  extra  tuition. 

North  American  School  of  Conservation  of- 
fered "a  thrilling  week,  or  more"  of  lectures, 
field  trlpw  and  "leisure  fun"  at  Its  "summer 
camp  In  Wyoming's  breath-taking  scenic 
beauty." 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CENTER 

Its  rival  outdnor-careers  school,  the  Na- 
tional School  of  Conservation  (acquired  since 
by  Technical  Home  Study  Schools)  last  fall 
was  offering  a  week-long  "remarkable  living 
and  learning  experience  .  .  .  and,  yet.  It's 
like  the  vacation  of  a  lifetime"  at  an  en- 
vironmental study  center  in  Wisconsin's 
North  Woods. 

Less  recreational  but  perhaps  more  edu- 
cational, National  Camera  offered  a  two- 
week  "resident  seminar"  at  its  Englewood, 
Colo.,  headquarters;  National  Technical 
Schools  offered  up  to  a  full  month's  "work- 
shop training"  at  Its  school  in  Los  Angeles; 
National  Radio  Institute  offered  one  week's 
training  at  York  Institute  In  Pennsylvania 
for  Its  air  conditioning,  refrigeration  and 
heating  students;  and  North  American 
School  of  Drafting  offered  50  hours'  training 
at  Cleveland  Engineering  Institute. 

School  owners.  In  short,  have  been  able 
to  charge  tuitions  that  cover  a  wide  array 
of  embellishments  while  GI  BUI  benefits  pay 
90  per  cent  of  whatever  those  charges  hap- 
pen to  be. 

This  government  generosity  persists  at  a 
time  when  veterans  attending  conventional 
colleges  complain  bitterly  that  their  bene- 
fits— ^based  on  fiat  monthly  rates  regardless 
of  tuition  and  other  costs — aren't  meeting 
their  needs.  It's  a  time,  as  well,  when  young 
Americans  are  finding  other  federal  student 
aid  funds  In  generally  short  supply. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  26,  1974] 

For  Thousands,  Accreditation  Has  Spelled 

Deception 

(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

Back  in  the  1960s,  an  outfit  calling  Itself 
Citizens  Training  Service,  Inc.,  set  up  shop 
In  Danville,  Va.,  and  took  in  nearly  $1  mil- 
lion selling  bogus  correspondence  courses  be- 
fore being  shut  down  for  mall  fraud. 

A  North  Carolina  farmboy  with  only  a  sixth 
grade  education  was  one  of  its  10,000  victims, 
who  were  assured  the  courses  would  get  them 
Civil  Service  Jobs.  A  71 -year-old  woman  al- 
ready past  normal  Civil  Service  retirement 
age  was  another. 

To  avoid  a  fleecing,  consumers  these  days 
are  advised  to  sign  up  only  with  schools  ac- 
credited by  a  government-recognized  trade 
association.  Thus  the  Council  of  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus  recommends.  "One  of  the  best 
and  easiest  ways  for  you  to  protect  yourself 


when  selecting  a  school  Is  to  see  If  the  school 
Is  accredited." 

And  both  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
In  a  consumer  education  brochure,  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  in  a  bulletin  on 
correspondence  courses,  state  that  accredited 
schools  necessarUy  meet  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  their  respective  associations. 

Given  such  advice,  consumers  may  pre- 
dictably assume  that  all  accredited  profit- 
seeking  schools  will  treat  them  fair  and 
square.  Recent  experience,  however,  has  re- 
peatedly shown  that  the  present  accrediting 
system  keeps  consumers  in  the  dark  about 
school  abuses  that  could  victimize  them. 

True,  the  trade  groups'  accrediting  com- 
missions have  fostered  generally  higher 
standards  of  teaching,  physical  facilities  and 
business  practices  than  would  be  likely  to 
exist  In  their  absence. 

But  stUl  they  have  faUed.  In  case  after  case, 
to  protect  young  consumers  from  being  en- 
ticed into  debt  with  federally  insured  student 
loans  by  schools  that  short-change  them,  or 
from  wasting  their  GI  BUI  benefits  on  costly, 
blind-alley  correspondence  courses. 

For  thousands  of  veterans  and  other  con- 
sumers, accreditation  has  in  fact  spelled 
deception. 

accrediting  groups 
The  accrediting  groups,  to  which  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  grants  formal  "recogni- 
tion" and  delegates  many  regulatory  duties, 
aren't  solely  to  blame,  however.  They  are  only 
part  of  a  mixture  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies that  are  supposed  to  be  watching  out 
for  consumers'  interests.  These  agencies  have 
generaUy  scanty  resources,  restricted  powers, 
misplaced  priorities,  conflicting  interests  an4 
often  mutual  suspicions. 

"The  blame  for  this  situation  cannot  be 
directed  in  any  one  direction,"  Judith  Roman 
of  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau asserted  after  the  coUapse  of  Technical 
Education  Corp.  last  faU  stranded  thousands 
of  students.  "In  fact,  it  Is  the  very  nature  of 
the  program  which  diffuses  the  guUt. 

"The  individual  schools  are  guUty,  of 
course,"  she  continued.  "But,  they  are  ac- 
credited and  those  accrediting  commissions 
are  resfwnslble  for  policing  the  schools  and 
their  policies  to  maintain  standards. 

"If  the  accrediting  agency  falls  short,  then 
it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation ...  to  remove  that  agency  from  their 
approved  Ust." 

Accreditation  of  education's  profit-seeking 
sector  Is  Isirgely  in  the  hands  of  three  groups, 
each  of  which  accredits — and  counts  as  mran- 
bers — only  a  fraction  of  the  schools  In  its 
field.  They  Include  the  National  Home  Study 
CouncU,  which  accredits  about  160  corre- 
spondence schools;  the  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Schools,  which  ac- 
credits about  500  schools  largely  in  the  busi- 
ness-secretarial field,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools, 
which  accredits  about  400  schools  teaching 
everything  from  computer  programming  and 
welding  to  fashion  merchandising.  (Since 
some  companies  own  numerous  schools,  these 
totals  overstate  the  number  of  school  own- 
ers.) 

The  possibly  600  correspondence  schools. 
700  bvislness-secretarlal  schools  and  3,000 
trade  and  technical  schools  which  aren't  ac- 
credited may  be  worse — or  in  some  cases 
better — ^than  accredited  institutions. 

Unaccredited  schools  may  be  too  new  to 
qviallfy,  may  have  sought  accreditation  and 
so  far  failed,  may  have  held  accreditation  and 
then  lost  it,  or — since  it's  a  voluntary  system 
after  all — may  have  simply  wanted  to  avoid 
the  fees,  red  tape  and  restrictions  that  ac- 
creditation entails. 

For  those  who  want  it,  accreditation  has  a 
number  of  advantages.  It's  a  mark  of  respect- 
abUlty,  helpful  In  recruiting,  especially  since 
consumers  are  advised  to  rely  on  it.  In  many 
states,  accreditation  brings  eUgibUlty  for  GI 
BUI  enrollments  with  fewer  restrictions — as 
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well  as  exemption  from  some  or  most  state 
licensing  reg\ilatlons.  And,  with  some  excep- 
tions, accreditation  Is  a  requirement  for  en- 
rolling students  under  the  federally  Insured 
loan  program. 

OOTTBLX    HOLES 

The  three  Industry  groups  play  double 
roles.  On  the  one  hand  they  are  trade  as- 
sociations, protecting  and  promoting  their 
members'  images  and  Interests  on  Capitol 
HUl.  with  various  federal  and  state  agencies, 
and  wherever  else  they  can  be  helpful. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  perform  accrediting 
functions,  they  have  created  commissions 
which  operate  with  somewhat  tenuous  Inde- 
pendence. The  commissions  are  charged  with 
enforcing  numerous  standards  which— on 
their  face — appear  to  go  far  toward  assuring 
that  accredited  schools  are  educationally 
sound,  financially  stable  and  ethical. 

Unfortunately  for  consumers,  however,  too 
many  accredited  schools  have  Ignored,  dis- 
torted or  defied  these  standards — and  gotten 
away  with  It  for  months,  even  years. 

When  federal  auditors  last  year  challenged 
the  president  of  Technical  Education  Corp., 
Charles  B,  Johnson,  for  falling  to  abide  by 
National  Home  Study  Council  refund  stand- 
ards, Johnson  insisted  those  standards  were 
mere  "recommendations"  which  his  school 
could — and  did — ^reject. 

Practically  all  the  school  problems  de- 
scribed in  these  articles,  in  fact,  developed 
at  accredited  schools. 

The  basic  problem:  industry  accrediting 
groups  are  neither  Inclined  nor  properly 
equipped  to  act  as  policemen  despite  the 
regulatory  responslbUltles  they've  had  dele- 
gated to  them. 

"Accreditation,"  said  WUliam  A.  Fowler, 
National  Home  Study  Coimcll  executive  di- 
rector, "is  not  really  designed  for  day-by-day 
enforcement  of  Individual  rules." 

"We  would  rather  be  helping  schools  to 
upgrade  their  programs,"  explained  Dana 
Hart,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association 
of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools'  ac- 
crediting panel,  "than  telling  them  what  not 
to  do." 

To  consumers  and  other  outsiders,  a  school 
either  Is  or  isn't  accredited.  From  the  vantage 
point  of  the  accreditors,  however,  matters  are 
less  clear-cut. 

SnPXJLATIONS      APPLY 

Bernard  H.  Ehrltch.  counsel  for  both  the 
home-study  and  trade-and-technical  groups 
said  many  schools  are  accredited  "with  stipu- 
lations"—conditions,  based  on  sometimes 
serious  deflclences.  which  they  are  told  they 
must  satisfy  to  stay  accredited.  "If  you  try 
to  explain  this  to  the  public,"  Ehrllch  In- 
sisted, "how  would  the  public  understand?" 

AU  three  groups  have  procedures,  both 
formal  and  Informal,  for  handling  problems 
that  arise  with  accredited  schools.  If  a  com- 
plaint from  a  student  or  one  of  the  school's 
competitors  seems  minor,  an  accredltlng- 
group  official  may  try  to  work  things  out 
with  a  phone  call  or  letter.  When  the  prob- 
lem  appears  serious,  particularly  when  the 
Office  of  Education  wants  action,  the  ac- 
crediting commission  may  launch  a  formal— 
and  confidential — Investigation. 

Investigations  typically  include  Inspect- 
ing the  problem  school  with  a  team  compris- 
ing officials  from  other  schools  and  an  ac- 
crediting group  representative.  Depending  on 
the  team's  makeup  and  other  circumstances 
such  inspections  may  be  searching  or 
superficial. 

A  federal  official  who  accompanied  one 
National  Home  Study  CouncU  team's  visit 
to  a  problem  school  on  the  West  Coast  last 
year  reported  finding  the  team  Inadequately 
briefed  on  what  to  look  for,  one  member  ar- 
riving hours  late,  the  school's  required  self- 
evaluatlon  report  "totally  Inadequate,"  and 
the  inspection's  five-hour  duration  Insuf- 
ficient. 
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Often  schools  which  have  their  accredita- 
tion withdrawn  hsve  already  gone  out  of 
business  anyway.  O;  Jlnions  differ  on  whether 
withdrawal  can  be  latal  to  those  still  operat- 
ing, but  certainly  schools  heavily  dependent 
on  federal  student]  aid  are  hard  hit  when 
withdrawal  costs  them  their  eligibility  in 
any  event,  accreditdrs  generaUy  appear  more 
Inclined  to  prod  away  at  a  school  in  hopes 
It  will  eventually  clfcan  itself  up  than  to  use 
their  ultimate  weappn  and  kick  it  out  of  the 
club. 

If  the  accrediting  groups  could  be  more 
aggressive  in  prot^tlng  the  consumer,  so 
covild  the  Office  of  Education.  In  its  statutory 
role  of  "recognizing"  individual  accrediting 
groups,  the  Office  at  Education  occasionally 
has  shown  as  mucb  tolerance  toward  their 
shortcomings  as  they  have  shown  toward  ac- 
credited schools.        j 

The  federal  ageAcy's  accreditation  staff 
while  well  Intentioned,  is  short  of  people 
and  overwhelmed  with  paperwork.  It  must 
screen  applications  for  initial  or  renewed 
recognition,  provide^  staff  services  to  a  com- 
mittee advising  the  education  commissioner, 
and  try  as  best  it  can  to  monitor  some  50 
recognized  accrediting  bodies. 
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Practical  necessity,  then,  as  well  as  legis- 
lative authority  has  [led  staff  director  John  R. 
Proffltt  and  his  ald^s  to  depend  heavily  on 
the  accrediting  groups  to  handle  complaints 
against  individual  schools  and  enforce  stand- 
ards generally.  | 

Education  has  prodded 
^p  to  remedy  lapses  in 
a  serious  confllct-of- 
-^ —  khe  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  aid  Schools — Its  depend- 
ence is  such  that  it  has  never  used  Its  power 
to  revoke  a  group's  recognition. 

One  well-versed  critic  has  called  this  sym- 
biotic relationship  an  "unholy  marriage, 
dangerous  to  both  parties,  faiUng  adequately 
to  protect  the  public  and  student  interest 
while  endangering  the  Independence  of  ac- 
crediting agencies.    I 

Down  the  hall  ftom  Proflltt's  staff,  the 
Division  of  Insured  Loans  has  also  mixed 
good  intentions  with  mediocre  performance 
in^  protecting  student  borrowers.  Division 
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Federal  Insured 
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business —  stranding 
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insured-loan  eligibility. 


Yet  nearly  two  ysars  later,  the  Office  of 
Education  still  hasn't  published  the  regula- 
tions required  to  exsrclse  that  authority. 

SUSPENDED    INStniANCE 

officials  have  resorted 
to  curb  predatory 
withholding  of  refunds 
For  one,  they  have 
authority  to  make 
own  students, 
have  gone  further  and 
on    loans    from    any 
at  a  given  school.  In- 
dchool  owner  to  clean  up 
<levlce  In  some  cases  has 
s  cash  flow  and  driven 
students  with 
and  no  hope  of  re- 
loans  to  repay. 

Education's  John- 

of  Education's  suspen- 
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officials  had  a  more 

;olng  for  awhile.  When  a 

tiictlcs  aroused  suspicion. 
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student  loan  applicants  the  school  was  en- 
rolling. In  numerous  cases,  the  applicants,  if 
they  replied  at  all,  proved  ineligible,  un- 
aware that  they  would  be  going  into  debt,  or 
misinformed  about  their  eventual  repayment 
obligations.  Many  would  cancel  their  loan  ap- 
plications and  puU  out  of  the  school. 

In  a  case  two  years  ago  involving  20 
young  people  recruited  for  International 
Business  Academy  in  Oklahoma  City,  ques- 
tionnaires brought  no  response  at  all  from 
11  and  canceled  applications  from  four  oth- 
ers. Further  cheeking  showed  another  stu- 
dent was  still  in  high  school  and  thus  ineli- 
gible, and  two  more  were  high  school  drop- 
outs unlikely  to  succeed  in  the  training. 

Predictably,  some  school  owners  com- 
plained angrily  about  the  questionnaires — 
a  lawyer  for  one  called  them  "heavy 
handed" — and  last  fall  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion abruptly  told  its  regional  offices  to  stop 
using  them.  Someone,  it  seemed,  had  con- 
vinced Office  of  Education  officials  in  Wash- 
ington that  they  were  breaking  the  rules 
since  the  questionnaires  didn't  have  proper 
bureaucratic  clearance  and  were  being  used 
only  selectively — ^that  is,  against  certain 
schools. 

FRESH    QTTESTIONNAmE 

Soon  afterward,  a  top  official  in  the  Office 
ot  Education's  Insured  loans  division  said 
his  staff  was  working  on  a  fresh  question- 
naire and  would  seek  proper  clearance  to  use 
it.  More  than  six  months  later,  that  project 
was  still  hanging  fire. 

For  their  part,  various  spokesmen  for  the 
profit-seeking  school  industry  criticized  the 
OfBce  of  Education  for  being  Inconsistent, 
confusing,  \uicoitununlcatlve  or  even  de- 
vious— as  when,  they  assert,  loan  applications 
submitted  for  insurance  approval  mysteri- 
ously "get  lost  in  the  computer." 

Elsewhere  in  the  government,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  been  relatively  ag- 
gressive in  policing  the  school  industry.  Two 
years  ago,  after  extensive  hearings,  the  FTC 
lAld  down  "industry  guides"  defining  what 
It  considered  unfair  or  deceptive  in  advertis- 
ing, recruiting  and  related  school  prsu;tlces. 
About  the  same  time.  It  Issued  proposed 
complaints  against  some  Industry  giants — 
Lear  Slegler,  Control  Data  and  Electronic 
Computer  Programming  Institute. 

Last  August,  the  PTC  launched  a  nation- 
vide  media  campaign  to  help  consumers  rec- 
ognize and  escape  school  abuses.  And  in 
hopes  of  laying  out  further  rules — on  refund 
policies  for  example — it  has  continued  in- 
vestigating Industry  problems. 

Still,  when  it  comes  to  enforcement  activ- 
ity, the  FTC's  investigations  have  been  nec- 
essarily tedious,  its  proceedings  ponderous, 
and  Its  penalties  limited.  While  its  case 
against  Lear  Slegler  Is  still  pending,  for  ex- 
ample, the  company — for  unrelated  reasons, 
officials  say — has  nearly  finished  selling  off 
all  Its  schools. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  responsible 
for  the  multibilllon-doUar  QI  Bill  program, 
l3  required  by  statute  to  delegate  most  super- 
visory duties  to  "state  approval  agencies" — 
which  vary  considerably  In  staffing,  other  re- 
sources and  diligence. 

While  VA  supervises  as  well  as  subsidizes 
these  state-level  surrogates,  and  spot-checks 
schools  to  some  extent  itself,  there  Is  little 
evidence  that  "Approved  for  Veterans"  pro- 
tects consumers  any  better  than  accredita- 
tion. 

State  governments,  for  their  part,  have 
school  licensing  or  approving  agencies  of 
their  own.  They,  too,  and  whatever  laws  they 
liave  to  enforce,  are  a  study  in  contrasts. 
Some  states,  like  Florida  and  Texas,  aroused 
by  past  profit -school  scandals,  provide  rela- 
tively effective  regulation.  Others  such  as 
California  have  laws  fiawed  by  loopholes,  and 
rtlll  others  have  practically  no  regulation  at 
all. 

The  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
sponsored    a    task    force's    development   of 


model  state  legislation  last  year.  It  hoped  to 
encourage  a  more  even  and  effective  level  of 
Btate-by-state  regulation.  But  Indiana's 
Joseph  A.  Clark,  who  heads  the  new  National 
Association  of  State  Administrators  and 
Supervisors  of  Private  Schools,  said  his  group 
wotUd  come  up  with  a  different  and  better 
bill. 

REGULATORY    CRAZY    QUtLT 

Washington  Post  interviews  with  federal. 
state  and  accreditlng-group  officials  through- 
out the  existing  regulatory  crazy  quUt  re- 
peatedly encountered  disagreements,  distrust 
and  mutual  criticism:  Office  of  Education 
officials  who  look  down  on  VA's  state  aprov- 
Ing  agencies,  FTC  officials  who  find  the  OfBce 
of  Education  paperbound  and  lethargic,  state 
officials  who  scorn  the  accrediting  groups 
while  resenting  FTC  incursions  on  states' 
rights,  accrediting  officials  who  consider  the 
Office  of  Education  Inconsistent  or  Indeci- 
sive, and  the  like. 

Such  discord,  among  people  supposedly 
sharing  to  some  degree  the  same  broad  ob- 
jectives— good  schools,  satisfied  students 
and  well-spent  tax  money — dramatize  the 
political  obstacles  to  improving  the  system. 

Improvements,  however,  are  badly  needed. 
While  specific  remedies  are  open  to  debate, 
the  general  needs  Include  these: 

A  far  higher  priority,  among  all  concerned, 
for  protecting  student  consumers. 

More  aggressive,  methodical  monitoring  of 
school  nafirketlng  practices,  financial  stabil- 
ity and  other  matters  In  which  consumers 
have  a  stake. 

More  timely  and  effective  enforcement  of 
government  regulations  and  accrediting 
standards — and  In  the  case  of  the  accredit- 
ing conunlsslons,  open  rather  than  secret 
proceedings. 

For  correspondence  schools,  a  requirement 
that  OI  Bill  benefits  be  spent  on  educational 
essentials  rather  than  extravagant  color 
television  sets  and  other  window-dressing. 

And  for  the  Insured  loan  program,  relief 
from  debts  when  student  borrowers  have 
been  defrauded  or  short-changed. 


COUNTERPORCE  STRATEGY 

Mr.  MUSKTR.  Mr.  President,  for  most 
of  the  postwar  period,  the  declared  stra- 
tegic doctrine  of  the  United  States  has 
been  deterrence — a  policy  that  seeks  to 
persuade  a  potential  aggressor  not  to 
Initiate  nuclear  war  by  confronting  with 
the  certainty  of  unacceptable  destruc- 
tion in  return.  In  recent  months.  Secre- 
tary Schleslnger  has  played  a  leading 
role  in  stimulating  a  national  debate  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  can  improve  the  character  of  Its 
deterrent  forces  by  improving  and  stress- 
ing What  have  heretofore  been  deem- 
phaslzed  as  the  secondary  characteris- 
tics of  our  nuclear  arsenal.  He  has  pro- 
posed, among  other  things,  changes  in 
the  structure  of  our  forces,  further  im- 
provements in  their  accuracy  and  de- 
structive capacity,  and  shifts  in  our  de- 
claratory policy. 

Earlier  this  month,  when  the  Senate 
was  considering  the  Mclntsnre-Brooke 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
authorizations  bill,  the  general  thrust  of 
the  administration's  proposed  changes 
in  our  strategic  thinking  was  discussed 
on  the  floor.  An  excellent  article  in  the 
July  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  entitled 
"The  New  Nuclear  Debate:  Sense  or 
Nonsense."  written  by  Ted  Greenwood 
and  Michael  Nacht.  makes  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  ongoing  debate  over 
the  proposed  changes  in  our  strategic 


doctrine.  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  New  Nuclear  Debate:   Sense  or 

Nonsense? 
(By  Ted  Oreenwood  and  Michael  Nacbt) 

I 

There  Is  a  widespread  and  deep-seated  dis- 
satisfaction today  with  many  of  the  funda- 
mental premises  underlying  American  stra- 
tegic weapons  policy.  The  dissatisfaction 
stems  In  part  from  disappointment  with  the 
terms  of  the  arms  control  agreements  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  Moscow  summit  meeting 
in  May.  1972.  The  treaty  on  the  Limitation 
of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems  Is  sometimes 
claimed  to  provide  little  more  than  a  codifica- 
tion of  the  immoral  relationship  in  which  the 
population  of  each  superpower  is  left  hostage 
to  the  strategic  nuclear  forces  of  the  other. 
The  Interim  Agreement  on  Strategic  Offen- 
sive Weapons  is  faulted  for  conceding  nu- 
merical superiority  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  inabUlty  of  political  accords  to  keep 
pace  with  technological  innovation  Is  being 
cited  as  dooming  strategic  arms  control 
agreements  to  obsolescence  almost  before  the 
ink  dries.  In  part,  too,  the  dissatisfaction 
stems  from  the  vigor  of  Soviet  strategic 
weapons  programs  and  from  apparent  Soviet 
intransigence  at  the  second  round  of  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT  II). 
Other  aspects  of  Soviet  policy — their  stance 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  1973  war  In  the 
Middle  East  and  their  continued  rigidity  In 
dealing  with  the  question  of  biunan  rights 
within  their  own  society — while  perhaps 
logically  decoupled  from  strategic  Issues, 
nevertheless  reinforce  a  general  skepticism 
of  Russian  Intentions. 

This  dissatisfaction  has  provided  the  con- 
text for  a  new  debate  over  the  size  and  struc- 
ture of  the  nation's  nuclear  forces.  Origins 
of  this  debate  may  be  traced  to  statements 
about  the  need  for  Increased  nuclear  fiexibU- 
ity  1970.  Last  year's  articles  In  Foreign  Af- 
fairs by  Dr.  Fred  Ikie,  now  Director  of  th© 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky, 
Director  of  the  Standford  Linear  Accelerator 
Center,  provided  additional  stimulus.  Dr. 
Ikle  questioned  the  deslrabUlty  of  continu- 
ing to  rely  on  a  policy  of  deterrence  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  war  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
alternatives  be  found  to  strategic  doctrine 
and  weaponry  that.  In  the  event  of  an  attack, 
require  a  massive.  Instantaneous  retaliatory 
strike  against  the  enemy's  civilian  popula- 
tion. Dr.  Panofsky  responded  that  Dr.  Hue 
was  greatly  overstating  the  rigidity  of  both 
the  doctrine  and  the  weapom-y,  that  an  in- 
stantaneous, massive  retaliatory  attack  was 
far  from  our  only  available  option,  but  that. 
In  any  event,  the  call  for  alternatives  to  de- 
terrence was  futUe  in  the  face  of  the  Inabil- 
ity of  either  technology  or  strategy  to  alter 
the  mutual  hostage  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  debate  claimed  increased  public  at- 
tention following  two  press  conferences  last 
January  by  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R. 
Schleslnger  and  the  subsequent  release  of  his 
Annual  Defense  Department  Report  FY  1975. 
Secretary  Schleslnger  called  for  Increased 
targeting  flexibility,  more  accurate  missiles 
and  larger  warheads  as  weU  as  continuing  or 
Initiating  the  development  of  several  new 
offensive  weapon  systems.  These  include 
larger  Intercontinental  ballistic  mlssUes 
(ICBMs)  to  be  launched  from  Minuteman 
silos,  a  mobile  ICBM,  the  Trident  mlssUe  and 
submarine  programs,  a  smaller  missile- 
launching  submarine,  air-  and  sea-launcbed 
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strategic  cruise  missiles,  and  the  B-1  stra- 
tegic bomber. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  clearly  con- 
cerned with  the  recent  Soviet  deployment  of 
a  new,  long-range  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missile  and  their  extensive  testing  of 
four  Improved-accuracy  ICBMs,  three  of 
which  have  been  tested  with  multiple  inde- 
pendently-targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRVs).  He  anticipates  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  eventually  be  able  to  deploy  many 
thousands  of  large  and  accurate  MIKVs  that 
would  threaten  the  American  bombers  and 
fixed  land-based  missiles.  This  capability 
would  also  provide  the  Soviets  with  an  edge 
in  the  number  of  deliverable  warheads  to 
add  to  their  previously  acquired  advantages 
in  missile  launchers  and  total  megatonnage. 
He  finds  it  unacceptable  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  be  able  to  threaten  major  components  of 
American  strategic  forces  without  the  United 
States  "being  able  to  pose  a  comparable 
threat."  While  he  does  not  require  complete 
symmetry  between  the  two  forces,  he  does 
insist  that  all  asymmetries  should  not  favor 
the  Soviet  Union.  "Essential  equivalence"  Is 
hla  stated  objective. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  discussion  re- 
sponding to  the  Administration's  position 
has  failed  to  clarify  the  primary  issues  at 
stake.  Terminology  has  been  inconsistently 
and  erroneously  employed;  concepts  have  re- 
mained ambiguous;  and  partisan  views  have 
tended  to  dominate  analytical  discussion.  It 
is  appropriate  therefore  to  reexamine  the 
elements  of  this  new  nuclear  debate  In  a 
manner  that  will  clearly  identify  the  choices 
that  actually  confront  us.  We  shall  do  this 
in  four  steps.  First,  we  shall  Identify  the 
central  concepts  relevant  to  the  debate.  Sec- 
ond, we  shall  set  out  the  arguments  In  favor 
and  against  the  pursuit  of  strategic  nuclear 
options.  Third,  we  shall  evaluate  these  argu- 
ments and  present  our  own  position.  Fourth, 
we  shall  set  the  debate  In  a  broader  context 
by  critically  examining  the  underlying  prem- 
ises of  the  Administration's  current  policy. 
n 

During  the  period  that  Robert  McNamara 
was  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  primary  official 
justifications  for  the  strategic  nuclear  forces 
were  assured  destruction  and  damage  limita- 
tion, with  the  former  gradually  rising  to  as- 
cendancy over  the  latter.  In  1966  he  stated 
that  the  assured  destruction  criterion  re- 
quired the  maintenance  of  a  force  necessary 
"to  deter  deliberate  nuclear  attack  upon  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  by  maintaining, 
continuously,  a  highly  reliable  ability  to  in- 
flict an  unacceptable  degree  of  damage  upon 
any  single  aggressor,  or  combination  of  ag- 
gressors, at  any  time  during  the  course  of  a 
strategic  nuclear  exchange,  even  after  ab- 
sorbing a  surprise  first  strike." 

Secretary  McNamara  and  his  staff  distin- 
guished carefully  between  the  assured  de- 
struction criterion  as  a  planning  device  for 
sizing  the  force  and  the  doctrine  that  was  to 
be  followed  In  the  event  of  war.  There  was 
no  requirement  that  a  massive  nuclear  re- 
sponse would  automatically  follow  any  level 
of  nuclear  attaick  against  the  United  States 
or  its  allies.  Nevertheless,  the  increasing  em- 
phasis on  assured  destruction  In  official  state- 
ments focused  attention  on  scenarios  Involv- 
ing massive  destruction  of  urban  popula- 
tions. Other  scenarios  were  relegated  to  a 
secondary  position  and  received  less  serious 
consideration. 

Use  of  the  strategic  forces  for  other  than  a 
massive  attack  was  the  subject  of  intermit- 
tent discussion  and  debate  during  the  Mc- 
Namara period.  During  the  early  1960's  the 
strategic  contingency  plans  were  altered  to 
include  other  possible  responses,  and  Secre- 
tary' McNamara  briefly  advocated  a  targeting 
doctrine  intended  to  discourage  attacks 
against  cities  In  the  event  of  nuclear  war. 
But  concern  for  these  matters  waned 
throughout  the  tenure  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 


ministratiiyn.  Only  In  recent  years  have  they 
again  come  under  significant  scrutiny.  Vari- 
ous high-level  officials  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration as  well  is  the  President  himself 
have  publicly  expi  >ssed  the  need  to  provide 
nuclear  options  c  ther  than  the  initiation 
of  a  massive  nucle  Etr  attack  involving  large- 
scale  civilian  casua  ttles. 

Three  scenarios  i  n  particular  have  received 
widespread  attention:  a  massive  Soviet  at- 
tack directed  agi  Inst  American  strategic 
forces;  a  limited  I  >oviet  attack  designed  to 
achieve  limited  po  itlcal  objectives;  and  the 
escalation  of  a  coi  iventlonal  or  tactical  nu- 
clear war  in  Euro|  >e.  In  each  of  these  cases 
a  response  other  t;  tan  a  massive  nuclear  at- 
tack against  Sovie^  cities  might  be  desired. 
In  the  first  instande  the  United  States  might 
wish  to  retaliate  by  attacking  comparable 
military  targets  in  a  manner  that  would  not 
encourage  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
population  centers  In  the  second  instance  a 
limited  response  va  Ight  be  called  for,  includ- 
ing perhaps  the  d>struction  of  military  in- 
stallations, selecte<  urban  areas,  dams,  power 
plants  or  pipeline^.  In  the  third  instance 
means  might  be  sought  to  influence  directly 
the  outcome  of  a  ]  luropean  war  without  en- 
couraging Soviet  strikes  against  American 
and  European  cities.  The  strategic  forces 
could  be  used,  foU  example,  in  coordinated 
attacks  against  communication  installa- 
tions, transportation  facilities,  storage  depots 
for  nuclear  weapoits,  petroleum  supplies  and 
military  hardware  hn  Eastern  Europe  or  So- 
viet medium-  an<^  intermediate-range  bal- 
listic missiles. 


In  thinking  abc 
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It  nuclear  war  scenarios, 
be  taken  into  account: 
irgets  and  the  magnitude 
its  may  be  categorized  as 
mntermllltary.  Counter- 
value  targets  incliide  urban-Industrial  areas 
(commonly  referretl  to  as  "counterclty"  tar- 
gets) and  any  non<urban  civilian  site  of  eco- 
nomic, political  orj  cultural  value.  Counter- 
military  targets  liiclude  not  only  strategic 
nuclear  forces  (cpmmonly  referred  to  as 
"counterforce"  targets)  but  also  the  znany 
thousands  of  other  assets  that  comprise  a 
nation's  war-making  capability  including 
troop  concentratio|is,  alrflelds,  materiel  de- 
pots, tran^ortatloti  networks  and  communi- 
cations systems,  ^rdened  missile  sites  and 
command  and  con^ol  facilities,  an  important 
subset  of  counteriorce  targets,  are  referred 
to  as  "hard  targets." 

Any  of  these  ta  get  systems  could  be  at- 
tacked at  various  1  >vels  of  Intensity,  ranging 
from  very  restrict  id,  using  a  few  weapons, 
to  very  extensive,  e  uploying  many  thousands 
of  warheads.  It  is  especially  useful  to  dis- 
tinguish four  sepai  ate  categories  of  counter- 
force  attacks,  refl  fCtlng  different  political- 
military  objective;:  limited  counterforce, 
that  seeks  to  desti  ay  only  a  selected  portion 
of  the  opponent's  strategic  forces;  substan- 
tial counterforce.  1  hat  permits  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  larger  t  action  of  the  opponent's 
forces  but  Is  not  1  itended  to  reduce  slgnifl- 
cantly  his  ability  v  <  inflict  damage;  extensive 
coimterforce,  that  does  seek  to  reduce  the 
opponent's  ability  o  Inflict  damage;  and  dis- 
arming first  strike  that  strives  to  eliminate 
completely  the  op  tonent's  retaliatory  capa- 
bility. These  categ  arles  call  for  successively 
increasing  hard-ta  rget  kill   capability. 

With  these  dlstl  tictlons  in  mind,  we  can 
now  address  the  su  jstance  of  the  current  de- 
bate about  nuclea  r  options.  Although  par- 
ticipants in  this  d  ibtae  have  rarely  afforded 
adequate  attention  to  the  views  of  their  op- 
ponents, the  absei  ce  of  empirical  evidence 
makes  a  complete  and  systematic  examina- 
tion of  all  relevant  Issues  a  precondition  for 
reaching  a  respon  ;lble  conclusion.  It  is  to 
such  an  examlnatl  an  that  we  now  turn. 


The  arguments 
Presidential  nuclelr 
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<  oncernlng  the  Increase  of 
options  can  be  aggre- 


gated Into  six  categ  sries.  The  first  deals  pri- 
marily with  targeting  flexibility  and  con- 
cerns the  relation  ;hlp  between  increasing 
the  likelihood  of  r  uclear  war  and  improv- 
ing its  controllablli  ;y.  The  second  focuses  on 
the  extent  to  which  Improving  counterforce 
capability  is  equivalent  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
disarming  first  strllce  capability.  The  third 
deals  with  the  Unkiige  between  counterforce 
capability  and  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
fourth  addresses  th<  feasibility  of  conducting 
limited  nuclear  waj .  The  fifth  concerns  the 
effect  of  nuclear  o;  )tions  on  the  credibility 
of  American  securlt  jt  guarantees  to  its  allies. 
The  sixth  deals  wltl .  the  question  of  whether 
twivances  in  Soviet  :  luclear  flexibility  require 
comparable  measure  s  by  the  United  States. 

The  first  argumeit  addresses  the  advan- 
tages of  being  able  to  fight  a  controlled  nu- 
clear war  and  the  extent  to  which  having 
such  a  capability  ir  creases  the  likelihood  of 
war.  Proponents  of  targeting  fiexlblllty  con- 
tend that  since  tlie  possibility  of  nuclear 
war  cannot  be  deified,  the  President  must 
not  be  limited  to  choosing  between  s\irrender 
to  an  aggressor  and  touching  off  a  massive 
slaughter  of  clvlUani  populations.  They  argue 
that  since  there  is  great  uncertainty  about 
how  a  nuclear  wai  might  start,  responses 
should  be  available  ^o  deal  with  a  wide  range 
of  possibilities.  Limiting  targeting  options  to 
strikes  against  civilian  population  Is  said  to 
be  Immoral,  unwiae  and  unnecessary.  If  a  war 
begins  on  a  small  sc^e,  there  should  be  mili- 
tary responses  thai  not  only  refrain  from 
inviting  escalation  put  also  provide  incen- 
tives against  It.  Ev4n  If  war  were  to  be  In- 
itiated by  a  massive  counterforce  strike  re- 
sulting In  relatively]  heavy  casualties,  an  ap- 
propriate response  I  must  be  available  that 
would  not  automatically  trigger  subsequent 
attacks  against  population  centers.  In  short. 
It  Is  argued  that  contingency  plans  are 
needed  to  fight  a  ^uclear  war  at  whatever 
level  and  In  whatever  way  is  required. 

It  is  not  suggeste<l  that  such  plans  should 
be  Implemented  as  {substitutes  for  the  pur- 
suit of  political  and  diplomatic  efforts  to- 
ward preventing,  mnitlng  or  terminating 
hostilities.  Rather,  ^ey  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide credible  mllltaty  responses  if  diplomacy 
falls.  In  fact,  it  Is  sometimes  argued  that 
If  a  potential  aggressor  knows  that  usable 
military  options  ej^t,  he  Is  less  likely  to 
Initiate  a  nuclear  war  or  to  resist  Its  termi- 
nation. Targeting  flexibility  Is  therefore  said 
to  strengthen  the  American  deterrent.  In- 
deed, some  would  s^y  that  It  Is  essential  for 
deterrence  to  be  cre(dlble. 

On  the  other  sid^,  opponents  of  targeting 
flexibility  claim  that  as  nuclear  war  becomes 
more  manageable,  U  also  becomes  more  like- 
ly. Increasing  nuciar  options  Is  therefore 
viewed  as  not  only  [undesirable  but  danger- 
ous. ThU  increased  llikellhood  of  war  is  said 
to  come  about  in  keveral  ways.  The  argu- 
ment Is  made  thai  as  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  becomes  mpre  thinkable,  it  also  be- 
comes more  acceptable;  the  horrors  of  such 
weapons  would  be  obscured  or  forgotten;  and 
the  psychological  barriers  Inhibiting  political 
leaders  from  employing  them  would  be  weak- 
ened. A  false  confidence  might  be  generated 
that  nuclear  war  caa  be  controlled  and  lim- 
ited. In  a  crisis  the  ^  ery  existence  of  a  variety 
of  seemingly  clear-rut  military  contingency 
plans  might  suppre^  the  Inclination  to  pur- 
sue elusive  and  uncertain  political  Initiatives 
that  might  otherwise  defuse  the  situation. 
A  nuclear  strike  mght  therefore  be  chosen 
instead  of  a  diploma  tic  initiative.  While  such 
a  course  may  seem  '  ^ery  unlikely  for  rational 
leaders  to  adopt,  proponents  of  this  view 
stress  that  there  is  i  .o  g^uarantee  that  ration- 
ality will  always  pnvall,  particularly  during 
times  of  crisis. 

The  second  argument  is  one  that  domi- 
nated the  debate  al)out  multiple  Independ- 
ently targetable  re-mtry  vehicles  from  1969 
to  1971.  It  centers  on  the  claim  that  seeking 
Improved  counterforce  capability  Is  equlv- 
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Blent  to  working  toward  a  disarming  first- 
strike  capability.  It  Is  said  that  If  missile 
accuracy  continues  to  Improve  and  the  num- 
ber of  available  warheads  continues  to  grow, 
the  ability  to  destroy  an  opponent's  fixed 
land-based  missile  forces  can  eventually  be 
achieved.'  Some  view  this  development,  espe- 
cially when  considered  In  conjunction  with 
substantial  effort  to  Improve  anti-submarine 
warfare,  as  movement  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  disarming  first-strike  capability. 
Others  claim  that  It  will  be  perceived  as 
such  by  the  Soviets,  even  If  American  inten- 
tions are  otherwise.  Advocates  of  both  views 
frequently  suggest  that  heightened  anxiety 
over  the  vulnerability  of  land-based  missile 
forces  would  Increase  the  likelihood  of  pre- 
emptive nuclear  war.  Each  side  might  be 
tempted  to  fire  its  missiles  before  they  could 
be  destroyed. 

The  claim  is  also  made  that  improvements 
m  counterforce  capability  might  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  a  launch-on-wtu:nlng  doctrine. 
While  the  land-based  missiles  are  currently 
felt  to  be  capable  of  riding  out  a  nuclear 
attack,  In  the  future  they  might  be  launched 
early  If  only  a  small  fraction  were  expected 
to  survive.  This  wotUd  Increase  the  prob- 
ability that  nuclear  war  might  begin  by 
accident  or  miscedculatlon.  An  extreme  case 
of  the  launch-on-warnlng  doctrine  that  Is 
sometimes  discussed  Imagines  a  system  that 
launches  the  strategic  forces  automatically, 
without  human  intervention,  upon  receipt 
of  electronic  signals  from  the  early-warning 
satellites  or  radars,  thereby  placing  the  fate 
of  the  world  at  the  mercy  of  fallible  sensors, 
computers  and  communications  systems. 

The  equating  of*  Improved  counterforce 
with  disarming  first  strike  has  been  chal- 
lenged. The  claim  Is  made  that  the  redun- 
dancy of  the  strategic  forces  precludes  even 
a  theoretical  ability  to  destroy  all  land-based 
missiles  from  constituting  a  disarming  first- 
strike  capabtUty.  Those  who  make  this  argu- 
ment frequently  stress  that  there  is  no  tech- 
nology, either  currently  available  or  fore- 
seeable, that  would  significantly  reduce  the 
invulnerability  of  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines. Even  in  the  event  of  an  all-out  at- 
tack, sea-based  missiles  and  the  portion  of 
the  bomber  force  that  could  avoid  destruc- 
tion by  becoming  airborne  upon  receipt  of 
warning  wotild  still  be  able  to  Inflict  over- 
whelming damage  on  the  attacker.  The  con- 
clusion Is  that  Improving  counterforce  capa- 
bility neither  moves  the  United  States  nor 
causes  the  Soviet  Union  to  perceive  move- 
ment toward  the  ability  to  Inflict  a  disarm- 
ing first  strike. 

The  argument  Is  also  made  that  the  diffi- 
culty involved  In  destroying  a  large  fraction 
of  hardened  land-based  missile  forces  hais 
now  been  realized  to  be  much  greater  than 
was  once  thought.  This  Is  not  just  because 
of  the  possibility  that  much  of  the  force 
may  be  launched  before  the  attacking  war- 
heads arrive,  the  so-called  empty  hole  prob- 
lem, but  applies  even  under  the  assumption 
that  the  force  rides  out  the  attack.  Careful 
analyses  of  the  dynamics  of  a  heavy  attack 
against  missile  silos  have  suggested  that  the 
dust,  debris  or  blast  waves  resulting  from 
early  explosions  could  damage  or  deflect  sub- 
sequently-arriving re-entry  vehicles. 

While  there  may  be  techniques  by  which 
these  "fractlcldal"  effects  can  be  mini- 
mized, they  certainly  impose  severe  require- 
ments of  timing,  coordination,  reliability  and 
accuracy  on  the  attacker.  To  many  analysts 
this  suggests  that  hlgh-confldence  destruc- 
tion of  an  opponent's  land-based   missiles 


'Although  the  ability  to  destroy  hard 
targets  can  also  be  Improved  by  Increasing 
warhead  yield,  both  accuracy  Improvements 
and  the  number  of  available  warheads  are 
substantially  more  important.  In  fact,  ac- 
curacy improvements  or  MIRVlng  can  en- 
hance the  hard-target  capability  of  a  missile 
force  despite  reductions  In  warhead  yield. 


would  face  significant  practical  impediments. 
For  both  these  reasons  It  is  claimed  that 
Improvements  In  counterforce  capability 
should  not  provide  an  Incentive  to  launch  a 
pre-emptive  attack  or  to  adopt  a  lavmch-on- 
warnlng  doctrine. 

The  third  argument  suggests  that  the  im- 
provement of  counterforce  capability  would 
Inevitably  lead  to  an  expensive  and  un- 
controllable arms  race.  Given  a  counterforce 
doctrine.  It  Is  claimed  that  the  military 
services  can  readily  generate  requirements 
for  very  large  numbers  of  warheads  and 
highly  sophisticated  weapons.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  happened  in  the  early  1960's  after 
Secretary  McNamara  endorsed  a  damage- 
limiting  counterforce  strategy,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  an  Important  consideration  In 
the  abandonment  of  counterforce  rhetoric. 
Proponents  of  this  view  also  foresee  that  if 
the  United  States  deploys  highly  capable 
counterforce  weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
respond  by  Increasing  its  own  arsenal. 

In  part  this  response  might  derive  from  a 
rising  level  of  anxiety  touched  off  by  Amer- 
ican activity.  In  part,  too,  American  actions 
might  reinforce  the  position  of  those  in  the 
Soviet  government  who  favor  weapons  de- 
ployments for  other  reasons.  A  variant  of 
this  argument  suggests  that  the  large  force 
requirements  generated  by  a  counterforce 
doctrine  are  likely  to  inhibit  the  negotiation 
of  meaningful  limitations  or  reductions  of 
strategic  forces.  Not  only  are  some  of  the 
weapons  systems  that  might  result  difficult 
to  control  because  of  verlflcation  problems, 
but  diversification  of  each  side's  forces  would 
also  Increase  the  degree  of  asynunetry  and 
thereby  make  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreements  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

Improvements  In  counterforce  capability 
are  defended  against  this  charge  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Some  concede  that  an  arms  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union  might  restilt  from 
such  Improvements,  but  they  are  willing  to 
accept  this  eventuality.  They  argue  that  the 
United  States  Is  wealthier  and  technically 
more  advanced  than  the  Soviet  Union  and 
can  almost  certainly  stay  ahead  In  such  a 
race.  The  c\irrent  problem,  as  they  see  It,  Is 
for  the  United  States  to  keep  pace  with  the 
continuing  Soviet  aidvances  In  strategic  weap- 
ons. Others  suggest  that  technological  mo- 
mentum or  bureaucratic  and  domestic  pol- 
itics have  much  more  influence  on  weapons 
decisions  than  do  actions  taken  by  the  other 
side.  Denying  the  validity  of  the  action- 
reaction  thesis,  they  maintain  that  the  pur- 
suit of  improved  counterforce  capability  has 
little  bearing  on  the  strategic  arms  race. 
Still  others  contend  that  If  only  minor  Im- 
provements are  made,  limited  to  flexible  tar- 
geting and  modest  counterforce  capability, 
and  if  an  image  of  restraint  is  projected,  the 
arms  race  should  not  be  stimulated. 

The  fourth  argument  against  Increasing 
either  targeting  flexibility  or  counterforce 
capability  claims  that  nuclear  warfare  Is  sim- 
ply not  possible.  It  Is  asserted  that  no  nulceair 
war  can  be  fought  cleanly  and  with  few 
casualties.  For  one  thing,  many  military 
targets  are  in  or  near  population  centers. 
Attacks  against  them  would  necessarily  kill 
a  large  number  of  people.  It  Is  frequently- 
claimed  as  well  that  the  number  of  fatalities 
resulting  from  even  a  low-level  attack  using 
strategic  weapons  would  be  so  large  that 
escalation  Into  general  and  strategic  war- 
fare Involving  tirban-lndustrlal  targets  would 
be  virtually  Inevitable. 

Those  in  favor  of  Improving  nuclear  op- 
tions respond  that  while  It  Is  true  that  many 
people  would  almost  certainly  be  killed  In 
any  nuclear  attack  and  that  a  small  war 
might  become  uncontrollable,  there  Is  noth- 
ing Inevitable  about  either  escalation  or  large 
scale  destruction  of  populations.  It  makes 
a  very  great  difference  whether  the  number 
of  deaths  is  measured  in  thousands,  millions, 
or  hundreds  of  millions.  Contingency  plans 
can  and  should  be  designed  that  would  dis- 


courage escalation.  The  type  of  weaptons 
available  and  the  manner  In  which  they  are 
employed  are  said  to  influence  the  number 
of  fatalities  and  the  level  to  which  a  stra- 
tegic exchange  would  escalate. 

Although  some  proponents  of  counterforce 
targeting  favor  large  nuclear  weapons  for  use 
against  hard  targets,  others  would  prefer 
reliance  on  small  clean  weapons  and  pre- 
cision accuracy  in  order  to  minimize  the 
collateral  damage  resulting  from  any  nuclear 
exchange.  While  the  proximity  of  some  mili- 
tary targets  to  cities  is  readily  admitted.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  many  others  are  far 
from  population  centers.  Limited  or  even 
substantial  countermilltary  or  counterforce 
attacks  could  therefore  be  made  without 
inflicting  enormous  numbers  of  casuailtles. 
Furthermore,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  initiate  nuclear  war  by  means 
of  a  limited  attack.  In  such  a  case  the  United 
States  should  not  be  the  one  to  escalate  the 
conflict. 

A  flfth  set  of  issues  relates  to  the  continu- 
ing credlbiuty  of  the  American  nuclear  um- 
brella. It  Is  argued  that  the  United  States 
must  malnttan  a  flexible  nuclear  war-fighting 
posture  that  could  be  employed  In  the  de- 
fense of  Its  allies.  Otherwise  they  might  per- 
ceive a  gradual  weakening  In  the  American 
security  guarantee.  European  countries  and 
Japan  might  then  loosen  their  economic  and 
political  ties  to  the  UrUted  States  and  seek 
Individual  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Umon — a  process  referred  to  as  "Finlandiza- 
tlon."  Some  even  foresee  the  emergence  of 
independent  German  and  Japanese  nuclear 
forces  as  an  end  result  of  this  process. 

The  contrary  argument  holds  that  al- 
though the  credibility  of  American  security 
guarantees  does  depend  on  the  maintenance 
of  rough  nuclear  parity  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  conduct  of 
diplomacy  amd  economic  affairs  tends  to 
dominate  alliance  relationships.  The  mainte- 
nance of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  sizable 
conventional  forces  In  the  local  theaters 
and  the  linkages  these  provide  to  the 
strategic  forces  are  said  to  be  much  more 
Important  than  partlctilar  targetinjj  plans  or 
levels  of  counterforce  capabUlty.  The  Allies' 
perceptions  are  relatively  Insensitive  to  the 
detailed  structure  of  the  American  strategic 
forces. 

A  sixth  argument  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  or  wUl  have  great  targeting  flexlbUlty 
and  counterforce  capability  In  its  own  strate- 
gic forces.  The  Soviets  now  have  sufficient 
warheads  for  uses  other  than  assured  de- 
struction and  their  numbers  will  continue  to 
grow  as  MIRVs  are  deployed.  Soviet  strategic 
writers  have  consistently  advocated  a  capa- 
bility to  engage  in  and  to  win  a  strategic 
nuclear  war.  With  Its  large  missiles.  Its  dem- 
onstrated  MIRV  capablUty  and  Its  develop- 
ent  of  Improved  accuracy  technology,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  eventually  have  substan- 
tial nuclear  flexlbUlty.  To  some  American 
analysts,  this  prospect  Is  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  the  United  States  to  Improve  its 
strategic  forces.  Others  argue  that  If  the 
United  States  does  not  have  compatrable 
options,  the  deterrent  against  limited  coun- 
tervalue and  counterforce  attacks  would  be 
weakened. 

Opponents  of  Increasing  nuclear  options 
claim  that  possession  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  a  particular  capabUlty  Is  Insufficient  jvis- 
tlflcatlon  for  comparable  American  actions. 
This  Is  particularly  true  of  Improved  coun- 
terforce capabUlty  since  It  is  said  to  be 
expensive,  of  little  value  and  a  probable 
stimulant  to  the  Soviet-American  strategic 
arms  competition.  These  critics  argue  that 
the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war  would  be  less 
if  one  side  rather  than  both  possessed  broad 
nuclear  options. 

Neither  the  arguments  usually  presented 
In  favor  of  nuclear  options  nor  those  against 
seem  to  us  to  be  fully  acceptable.  Targeting 
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flexibility  Is  said  to  be  either  desirable  or 
not;  oounterforce  capability  is  said  to  be 
either  estsentlal  or  dangerous.  But  structur- 
ing the  debate  In  these  absolute  terms  ob- 
scures the  real  Issues.  In  the  world  of  policy- 
making and  force-structuring  the  Important 
questions  are  what  degree  of  targeting  flexi- 
bility is  desirable,  how  much  counterforce 
capability  is  needed  and  what  costs  are  ac- 
ceptable for  such  programs.  A  formulation  is 
needed  that  Integrates  the  advantages  of 
flexibility  with  those  of  restraint  and  which 
seeks  to  avoid  the  major  dangers  of  both. 
It  would  not  be  a  policy  of  absolutes  but 
one  of  compromise.  It  would  take  account 
of  both  existing  capabilities  and  aspirations 
to  achieve  meaningful  arms  control. 

The  most  Important  argument  against  In- 
creasing targeting  flexibUity  Is  that  It  would 
make  nuclear  war  more  acceptable  and 
therefore  more  likely.  Whether  or  not  this  Is 
Impossible  to  demonstrate.  One's  conclu- 
sions on  the  Issue  must  ultimately  depend 
on  personal  Judgment.  While  we  would  not 
claim  that  Improving  targeting  flexibility 
would  have  no  effect  on  increasing  the  like- 
lihood of  war,  we  would  argue  that  the  ef- 
fect is  very  small  and  easily  overwhelmed 
by  other  factors,  many  of  which  are  totally 
unrelated. 

The  history  of  warfare  suggests  that  deci- 
sions to  Initiate  hostilities  more  frequently 
than  not  derive  from  perceptions  and  mls- 
perceptlons  of  political  wUl.  They  are  rarely 
triggered  by  an  Increase  In  the  real  or  per- 
ceived flexibility  of  available  weaponry.  Par- 
ticularly In  the  nuclear  age,  details  of  mili- 
tary hardware  and  Intricate  war  plans  are 
unlikely  to  be  crucial  In  decisions  about  war 
and  peace  between  major  powers.  The  un- 
certainties and  risks  of  escalation  would  re- 
main so  large  that  the  existence  of  even 
great  flexlbUlty  should  faU  to  tempt  polit- 
ical leaders  into  a  precipitant  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Equally  Important  Is  the  pervasive  psy- 
chological inhibition  against  any  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  precedent  of  almost 
thirty  years  of  non-use  remains  a  formidable 
barrier  against  future  use.  The  primary  fire- 
break Is  between  conventional  and  nuclear 
weapons.  Although  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
warfare  since  1945  In  which  nuclear  weapons 
might  have  been  used,  the  fact  is  that  they 
have  not  been  used.  Improvements  In  real 
or  perceived  flexibility  would  not  obscure 
the  nature  of  this  flrebreak  and  conse- 
quently would  not  significantly  Increase  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war.  In  fact,  by  per- 
mitting a  controlled  response  If  deterrence 
fails,  the  credibility  of  the  deterrent  would 
be  enhanced  and  the  likelihood  of  nuclear 
war  might  be  decreased. 

The  argimients  concerning  counterforce 
capability  deal  with  a  different  set  of  issues. 
If  either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union  ever  developed  a  disarming  first  strike 
capability,  the  strategic  balance  would  be 
widely  perceived  as  unstable.  Even  If  It  be- 
came feasible  Just  to  limit  damage  signifi- 
cantly by  means  of  a  pre-emptive  counter- 
force  attack,  there  might  be  an  Incentive  to 
Initiate  a  nuclear  war  in  time  of  crisis.  To 
prevent  the  other  side  from  achieving  either 
capability,  both  coimtrles  would  surely  be 
prepared  to  Increase  their  spending  on  stra- 
tegic forces.  Aa  Secretary  McNamara  once 
pointed  out,  the  damage  limitation  problem 
of  one  Bide  ts  the  assvired  destruction  prob- 
lem of  the  other. 

Neither  of  these  capabilities  la  even  re- 
motely feasible,  however.  As  Secretary  Schle- 
slnger  stated  In  the  Annual  Defense  Depart- 
ment  Report  FY  1975: 

"Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  now  has  a  disarming  first  strike  capa- 
bility, nor  are  they  tn  any  position  to  ac- 
quire such  a  capability  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  since  each  side  has  large  numbers  of 
strategic  offensive  systems  that  remain  un- 
targetable  by  the  other  side." 
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The  same  Is  trie  of  significant  damage 
limitation  capability.  The  bombers,  sea-  and 

land-based  missiles  that  would  survive  even 
the  most  devastating  attack  woxild  be  more 
than  BufiBclent  to  inflict  overwhelming  le- 
tallatory  destruction  on  the  attacker.  This 
follows  inextrlcabl]  from  the  inherent  dUB- 
cultlea  In  destroying  all  three  elements  of 
the  strategic  forces  and  from  the  devastating 
nature  of  thermonuclear  weapons.  It  does 
not  even  depend  oQ  the  operational  uncer- 
tainties that  an  attacker  must  face  or  the 
possibility  that  the  retaliatory  force  might 
be  launched  on  warning.  There  appears  to 
be  no  Improvement  In  counterforce  capabil- 
ity, anti-submarine  warfare  or  anything  else 
that  would  permit  either  a  disarming  first 
strike  or  significant  damage  limitation  un- 
less force  levels  w^re  drastically  altered  or 
reduced. 

Even  U  the  fixed  land-based  missiles  are 
In  the  futiire  perceived  to  be  viilnerable, 
there  would  be  no  Incentive  to  launch  them 
pre-emptively.  The  certain  knowledge  that 
overwhelming  destruction  could  follow  such 
an  attack  wovild  aet  as  a  deterrent  despite 
such  perceptions.  Moreover,  the  ability  to 
laimch  the  Mlnuteman  force  on  warning 
has  long  existed  an<l  will  surely  be  retained. 
This  option  and  the  uncertainty  about 
whether  or  not  It  would  be  exercised  are 
Important  aspects  cf  the  deterrent.  In  no 
way  Is  this  meant  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  should  create  the  sort  of  automatic 
system  that  critics  of  a  launch-on-wamlng 
policy  sometimes  Imagine.  The  order  to 
launch  the  force  Aould  and  undoubtedly 
will  continue  to  be  the  President's  responsl- 
bUlty.  There  is  a  big  difference  between 
maintaining  an  option  to  launch  on  warn- 
ing and  Installing  a  doomsday  machine. 

The  logic  of  the  situation,  however,  may 
not  prevail.  Either  Soviet  or  American  polit- 
ical leaders  may  be:ome  anxious  about  the 
Improved  counterfcrce  capabilities  of  the 
other  side.  Ideolog  cal  distortion,  bureau- 
cratic arguments  ar  d  the  momentum,  emo- 
tion and  amblguitlis  of  political  relation- 
ships have  in  the  past  propelled  decision 
makers  to  formulati  i  erroneous  linkages  be- 
tween counterforce  and  first  strike.  What 
needs  to  be  stressed  therefore,  are  the  tech- 
nological and  opentional  impediments  to 
the  achievement  of  a  disarming  first  strike 
or  damage-limiting  capabUlty.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  should  refrain  from 
deploying  systems  that  could  cause  anxiety 
m  the  Soviet  Union  and  continue  both  Its 
research  and  development  and  its  intelli- 
gence gathering  in  |  order  to  hedge  against 
unforeseeable  advances  that  might  alter  this 
reality.  J 

The  situation  witi  respect  to  limited  and 
substantial  counterforce  capability  without 
slgniflcant  damage-Jlmltation  objectives  Is 
very  different.  Both  icapabUltles  are  feasible, 
particularly  in  the  afosence  of  extensive  bal- 
listic missile  defense,  and  in  large  degree 
exist  for  the  United  States  today.  The  num- 
ber of  available  wajpeads,  while  still  grow- 
ing. Is  large  enough  and  the  yield/accuracy 
characteristics  of  th^  force  are  such  to  per- 
mit substantial  counterforce  targeting.  All 
but  hard  targets  cad  be  readily  destroyed  in 
large  numbers  and  efen  many  of  these  coiild 
be  eliminated  if  tl  ey  were  deemed  suffi- 
ciently Important  to  divert  enough  warheads 
from  other  targets.  1  he  only  conceivable  im- 
pediment to  limited  :ounterforce.  as  for  any 
other  limited  war  op  ;ion.  would  be  a  lack  of 
contingency  plans.  S  scretary  Schleslnger  has 
Indicated  that  even  following  an  expansion 
of  nuclear  options  1 1  the  early  1960's,  con- 
tingency plans  continued  to  Involve  large 
numbers  of  weapons  This  deflciency  is  now 
being  corrected  by  tfie  Inclmlon  of  limited 
responses.  Improver  lents  In  counterforce 
capability  could  of  ci  urse  be  made,  but  only 
at  great  expense.  Since  slgniflcant  damage 
limitation  is  unattaii  able  and  since  substan- 
tial capability  exist!    today,  such  Improve- 
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meats  would  enhar  ce  mUltary  effectiveness 
only  marginally. 

That  the  seeking  of  an  Improved  counter- 
force  capabUlty  mlg  ht  prove  to  be  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  arms  ra:e  Is  difficult  to  dispute 
Although  the  acti|)n-reactlon  dynamic  Is 
certainly  not  the  |only  factor  influencing 
Soviet-American  competition  in  strategic 
weapons,  the  historical  record  suggests  that 
one  Bide  rarely  attains  a  new  capability  with- 
out the  other  side'n  responding.  While  the 
argument  can  be  m^de  that  the  many  Soviet 
strategic  weapons  developments  now  in 
progress  demonstrate  unUateral  Initiatives 
rather  than  reactions  to  American  strategic 
programs,  the  motivation  and  Justification 
of  these  developments  cannot  be  known  with 
certainty.  I 

To    the    extent    ihat    American    activity 
might    be   an    Influfentlal    factor    in   Soviet 
weapons  decisions,  lis  role  could  probably  be 
minimized  If  the  United  States  adopted  a 
policy  of  restraint  ii  Its  pursuit  of  counter- 
force  capability  and  undertook  a  concerted 
effort  to  project  a  conciliatory  image.  Rhet- 
oric, tone  and  nuante  are  Important  in  this 
task.  SlmUarly,  the  festabllshment  and  clear 
enimclation  of  limited  objectives  should  aid 
In   the   control   of  domestic   constituencies 
that  otherwise  could  Jiistlf y  a  large  niunber 
of  expensive,  new  weapons  programs  on  the 
basis  of  a  doctrine  or  extensive  counterforce. 
The  feasibUlty  of  vtaglng  a  limited  nuclear 
war  Is  In  many  ways  a  false  Issue.  The  ques- 
tion Is  not  whether  »  "clean"  nuclear  attack 
Is    feasible    and    escalation    Inevitable,    but 
the   anticipated   number  of  casualties  and 
the  potential  for  es<falatlpn  that  would  ac- 
company a  variety  dt  scenarios  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  these  would   be  affected  by 
changes  In  the  force! structure.  The  size  and 
diversity  of  the  American  strategic  arbsnal 
Is  so  great  that,  even  were  It  reduced  sub- 
stantially, the  President  and   the  national 
command  authorities  could  still  have  a  wide 
array  of  options  to  respond  to  any  type  of 
Soviet    attack.    Continued    Improvement    in 
targeting  flexibility,  I  contingency  planning, 
accuracy  and  command  and  control  S3rstems 
and  the  availability  of  low-yield  warheads 
would  permit  the  selection  of  targets  to  min- 
imize either  the  nunjber  of  casualties  or  the 
risk  of  escalation  or 'both. 

The  credibility  of  American  security  guar- 
antees to  Western  Eujope  and  Japan  depends 
primarily  on  overall  political  and  economic 
relationships.  We  w^uld  nonetheless  agree 
with  those  who  clain)  that  the  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  play  an  Ipiportant  role  In  main- 


taining this  credlbll 
size  of  these  forces, 
and  relative  to  the 
at  which  improvem 


ty.  It  is.  however,  the 
3oth  in  absolute  terms 
Soviet  Union,  the  rate 
Its  are  made  and  the 


degree  of  American  confidence  In  Its 
deterrent  as  displayed  In  domestic  debate 
that  provide  meaningful  Indicators.  Details 
concerning  the  degrei  of  targeting  flexibility 
or  counterforce  capkblllty  bifllt  into  the 
forces  are  not  matters  of  central  Importance. 
Improvements  In  nvitlear  flexibility  cannot 
be  Justified,  therefore,  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  alUande  relationships. 

One  additional  Issue  concerns  the  nature 
of  Soviet  doctrine  and  Its  emphasis  on  nu- 
clear war-waging  as  a^  rationale  for  structur- 
ing American  strateglt  forces.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  Soviet  pnlon  will  Improve  Its 
strategic  flexibility  t^  the  extent  that  its 
skills  and  resources  pprmlt.  While  American 


strategic  debates  ma 
had  considerable  Im. 
thinking.  It  woxild  be 
that  an   Inflexible 


over  the  years,  have 
it  on  Soviet  strategic 
inreallstlc  to  conclude 
.erlcan  strategic  force 


would  be  mirrored  byTthe  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  shoiild  therefore  maintain  a 
flexible  force  both  ta  deter  the  exercise  of 
Soviet  strategic  options  and  to  respond  ap- 
propriately If  deterrence  falls. 

The  analysis  so  far! leads  us  to  make  four 
points.  First,  more  attention  should  be  given, 
both  In  strategic  analysis  and  In  force  plan- 
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nlng,  to  scenarios  In  which  strategic  nuclear 
war  breaks  out  at  a  low  level  or  In  the  escala- 
tion of  a  conventional  war.  Of  all  the  ways 
that  nuclear  war  might  start,  a  massive  at- 
tack against  either  population  centers  or 
land-based  missiles  appears  least  likely.  Ex- 
clusive concentration  on  these  scenarios  Is 
unwarranted.  It  is  the  problems  of  deterring 
the  low-level  attack  and  preventing  escala- 
tion that  demand  greater  investigation. 

Second,  the  United  States  shoiUd  provide 
Itself  with  a  broad  but  restrained  set  of  nu- 
clear options.  Improvements  in  contingency 
planning,  retargeting  capabilities,  and  com- 
mand, control  and  communications  that 
sTjiild  Increase  nuclear  flexibility  are  rela- 
tively inexpensive  and  worth  the  cost.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  should  be  placed  on  creat- 
ing systems  that  would  enhance  the  mainte- 
nance of  communications  with  the  sea-based 
missiie  forces  in  the  event  of  war.  Such  sys- 
tems should  preclude  the  use  of  these  forces 
without  Presidential  approval  and  maintain 
submarine  invulnerability.  Limited  and  even 
substantial  counterforce  capability  Including 
some  ability  to  destroy  hard  targets  exist 
currently  and  should  be  retained. 

Third,  since  It  Is  not  possible  to  achieve 
an  extensive  counterforce  capability  predi- 
cated on  damage-limitation  objectives,  im- 
provements in  this  direction  are  unnecessary 
and  wasteful.  Major  development  programs 
leading  to  higher  yield  MIRVs  and  larger  mis- 
siles are  very  expensive  and  would  provide 
little  in  additional  military  capability.  As  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  build  up  its  In- 
vulnerable sea-based  forces,  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy a  large  fraction  of  land-based  counter- 
force  targets,  including  hard  targets,  will 
progressively  decrease  in  value. 

Fourth,  missile  accuracy  beyond  current 
capabilities  is,  on  balance,  more  detrimental 
than  beneficial.  While  accuracy  Improvements 
could  assist  in  reducing  collateral  damage  If 
associated  with  lower  yield  warheads,  they 
would  nevertheless  be  very  expensive  and.  In 
all  likelihood,  would  contribute  to  anxiety 
about  the  vulnerability  of  Soviet  fixed,  land- 
based  missiles.  Given  the  existing  accuracy 
of  American  guidance  systems,  additional 
capability  Is  not  worth  the  psychological  and 
eccnomic  costs. 

The  strategy  of  restrained  options  outlined 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  section  differs  sub- 
stantially from  official  government  policy  as 
enunciated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defeiise.  Im- 
plementation Is  not  contingent  upon  any  new 
offensive  weapons  programs  other  than  those 
needed  to  replace  aging  hardware.  The  em- 
phasis Is  on  contingency  planning,  targeting 
flexibility  and  more  effective  command  and 
control  systems.  Unlike  the  Administration's 
program,  the  strategy  of  restrained  options 
does  not  require  accuracy  improvements, 
higher-yield  warhetids  and  larger  missiles. 
This  distinction  results  In  part  from  differing 
estimations  of  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  accuracy  improvements,  p.nd 
in  part  from  the  Administration's  desire  for 
more  counterforce  capabUlty  than  we  believe 
to  be  mllltarUy  useful.  More  important,  how- 
ever, Is  the  Administration's  concern  about 
Soviet  offensive  weapons  programs  and  the 
American  negotiating  posture  at  SALT. 

Tlie  objective  of  essential  eqiiivalence  is 
based  on  the  desire  to  match  Sov-iet  counter- 
force  capability,  to  maintain  momentum  In 
American  weapons  development,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  from  attaining  numeri- 
cal superiority  in  all  "static"  measures  of 
strategic  forces  (namely,  numbers  of  delivery 
vehicles,  numbers  of  deliverable  warheads  and 
total  deliverable  megatonnage ) .  This  strategy 
can  be  best  understood  by  considering  stra- 
tegic weapons,  and  even  the  apparently  con- 
scious decision  to  generate  a  public  debate 
about  them,  as  elements  In  a  complex  politi- 
cal process  in  which  national  Images  are  pro- 
jected to  adversaries,  allies  and  other  powers. 
With  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  strategic 
weapons  programs  can  be  said  to  demonstrate 
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technological  pre-eminence,  a  determination 
not  to  relinquish  the  Initiative  on  the  stage 
of  world  politics,  and  continued  American 
resolve  In  the  ptirsult  of  its  various  foreign 
policy  objectives.  These  programs  are  also 
intended  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  confron- 
tation and  crisis  by  dissuading  Soviet  leaders 
from,  believing  that  their  superiority  in  nu- 
clear weaponry,  as  measured  by  static  Indi- 
cators. Is  exploitable  diplomatically  or  mUl- 
tarlly. 

With  respect  to  the  aUies,  the  continuation 
of  strategic  weapons  programs  and  the  pre- 
vention of  major  asymmetries  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  expected  to  maintain  the 
credibility  of  American  security  guarantees. 
Preventing  a  significant  disparity  in  counter- 
force  capability  may  be  of  particular  rele- 
vance to  the  traditional  NATO  concerns  about 
Soviet  medium-  and  Intermediate-range  bal- 
listic missiles  that  are  targeted  against  West- 
em  Europe.  And,  with  respect  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  American  strategic  forces  help  to 
project  an  image  of  overwhelming  power  and 
technological  sophistication.  Involvement  of 
the  United  States  In  conflicts  all  over  the 
globe,  partictUarly  those  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  also  has  interests.  Is  Increasingly  legit- 
imized on  the  grounds  that,  without  Ameri- 
can restraining  Influence  at  an  early  stage, 
military  escalation  might  lead  to  Soviet- 
American  confrontation  and  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war. 

Although  the  United  States  now  seems  to 
be  willing  to  abandon  Its  former  ob'ective 
of  nuclear  superiority.  Its  political  leaders 
show  no  willingness  to  appear  less  than  co- 
equal with  the  Soviet  Union.  Being  or  ap- 
pearing to  be  number  two  Is  evidently  un- 
acceptable. 

An  additional  underlying  premise  of  the 
Administration's  strategic  weapons  policy  Is 
the  need  to  gain  leverage  for  use  at  SALT. 
There  is  a  broad  consensus  within  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  American  threat  to  deploy 
the  Safeguard  missile  defense  system  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  ultttnate  Soviet 
acceptance  of  an  offensive  weapons  agree- 
ment at  SALT  I.  A  similar  bargaining  strat- 
egy Is  thought  to  be  the  most  likely  means 
of  achieving  a  favorable  outcome  at  SALT 
II.  The  Administration's  new  weapons  pro- 
grams are  intended  to  lend  credibility  to  the 
threat  that  If  the  Soviet  Union  Insists  on 
increasing  the  levels  of  Its  forces,  greatly 
Improving  Its  counterforce  capabUlty  or  even 
maintaining  Its  numerical  advantages,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  match  them. 
The  officially  expressed  hope  Is  that  Soviet 
leaders  will  be  persuaded  that  major  Invest- 
ments in  offensive  weapons  are  futUe  and 
win  agree  to  a  policy  of  mutual  restraint 
codlfled  at  SALT. 

There  are  several  dangers  inherent  in  the 
Administration's  approach  to  these  problems. 
By  publicly  endorsing  the  need  for  improved 
counterforce  capability  and  by  initiating  the 
development  of  several  new  strategic  pro- 
grams. Secretary  Schleslnger  Is  unleashing 
forces  that  will  be  difficult  to  control.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  appears  to  believe  that 
any  of  the  weapons  programs  can  be  termi- 
nated If  a  satisfactory  arms  control  agree- 
ment Is  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
as  these  programs  advance,  powerful  domes- 
tic and  bureaucratic  constituencies  will  coal- 
esce behind  them.  Not  only  will  cancellation 
become  very  dlfflctUt.  especially  once  they 
have  entereJd  the  engineering  development 
stage,  but  their  very  existence  will  alter  the 
formulation  of  the  American  bargaining  po- 
sition at  SALT.  The  emphasis  on  developing 
"bargaining  chips",  therefore,  may  very  well 
result  in  the  deployment  of  weapons  systems 
that  could  otherwise  have  been  avoided. 
Moreover,  by  linking  American  weapons  de- 
velopment directly  to  Soviet  behavior,  the 
Administration  Is  needlessly  constraining 
future  policy  choices  while  simultaneously 
running  the  risk  of  building  Soviet  over- 


confldence  in  their  ability  to  control  Ameri- 
can procurement  decisions. 

The  Administration's  reliance  on  bargain- 
ing chips  as  the  best  means  of  encouraging 
Soviet  agreement  at  SALT  can  he  viewed  with 
significant  skepticism  as  well.  It  Is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  threat  of  Safeguard 
deployment  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
SALT  I.  Different  explanations  are  possible 
and  plausible.  The  Soviet  leadership  may 
have  believed  that  accommodation  at  SALT 
was  a  prerequisite  for  access  to  American 
technology,  economic  support  and  other  ad- 
vantages of  detente.  Moreover,  the  con- 
straints on  offensive  weapons  agreed  upon  at 
SALT  I  may  have  fallen  within  a  pre-estab- 
lished range  set  by  the  Soviet  leadership  In 
their  strategic  force  planning.  One  cannot 
know  with  certtlnty,  therefore,  whether  the 
ultimate  success  of  SALT  I  was  predicated  on 
the  use  of  bargaining  chips.  Given  the  fragU- 
Ity  of  detente  and  the  need  to  include  differ- 
ent weapons,  confidence  in  the  success  of 
this  tactic  for  SALT  11  is  unwarranted. 

The  A-lministration  has  also  failed  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  long-term  relationship  be- 
tween its  weapons  decisions  and  ultimate 
arms  control  objectives.  Is  the  preferred  out- 
come of  SALT  merely  to  achieve  essential 
equivalence.  Is  It  to  freeze  forces  at  or  near 
current  levels,  or  is  It  to  bring  about  small  or 
even  deep  cuts  In  the  strategic  forces  of  both 
sides?  Are  SALT  agreements  merely  mtended 
to  be  a  symbol  of  the  era  of  detente  or  are 
they  expected  to  contribute  meaningfully  to 
an  ongoing  process  of  improved  relations? 
Are  the  benefits  to  be  primarUy  political  or. 
are  they  also  to  Include  future  financial  sav- 
ings? There  Is  no  public  evidence  that  these 
Issues  have  been  faced  Inside  the  government 
or  that  the  announced  weapons  programs  are 
part  of  an  overall  long-term  strategy.  Wheth- 
er Intended  or  not,  the  Administration's  ap- 
proach might  inhibit  rather  than  encourage 
Soviet  accommodation  at  SALT.  At  best  it  Is 
likely  to  produce  a  patchwork  agreement  to 
stabUize  forces  at  current  or  higher  levels. 

What  alternatives  are  avaUable  to  present 
policy?  The  answer  depends  on  one's  opinion 
of  the  bargaining  chip  approach,  one's  views 
of  the  Importance  of  strategic  forces  in  pro- 
jecting national  Images,  and  one's  preferred 
outcome  for  SALT.  Based  on  a  deep  skep- 
ticism of  the  utility  of  the  bargaining  chip 
approach  and  with  the  goal  of  ultimately 
arriving  at  lower  force  levels  consistent  with 
the  strategy  of  restrained  options,  two 
courses  of  action  seem  possible. 

First,  if  one  rejects  the  assertion  that 
strategic  forces  play  a  significant  role  In 
image  projection  and  Is  unconvinced  of  the 
Importance  of  Soviet  strategic  superiority 
as  measured  by  static  criteria,  one  should  be 
willing  to  size  and  structure  American  stra- 
tegic forces  almost  Independently  of  Soviet 
force  posture.  So  long  as  Soviet  activities  do 
not  jeopardize  the  American  abUity  to  exer- 
cise a  strategy  of  restrained  options,  the 
United  States  need  not  respond  to  Soviet 
deployments.  Such  a  policy  could  be  adopted 
unilaterally  and  need  not  be  tied  to  agree- 
ment at  SALT. 

If  one  agrees,  however,  as  we  do.  that 
national  images  are  important,  that  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  projection  of  these  Images,  and  that 
there  Is  some  risk  of  Soviet  attempts  to  ex- 
ploit  a  situation  of  perceived  strategic  su- 
periority, then  this  decoupling  of  American 
force  structure  from  Soviet  actions  should 
be  rejected.  Nonetheless,  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  since  the  significance  of  particular 
force  postures  depends  on  a  complex  web  of 
relationships,  changes  in  the  perceptions  of 
the  strategic  balance  occur  slowly,  over  a 
long  time  frame.  Without  risking  long-term 
goals,  therefore,  the  United  States  could 
undertake  short-temi  unilateral  Initiatives 
in  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
reciprocate.  Consideration  could  be  given,  for 
Instance,  to  the  suspension  of  selected  weap- 
ons programs,  to  the  limitation  of  the  num- 
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ber  of  full-range  missile  tests  or  to  the 
reduction  of  the  land-based  ICBM  force,  each 
be  to  persuade  the  Soviet  leadership  through 
for  a  specified  period  of  time.  The  goal  would 
positive  incentives  to  Join  In  a  reordering 
of  political  priorities  and  perceptions  that 
would  permit  gradual  and  continuing  stra- 
tegic arms  reductions.  In  our  view  this  ap- 
proach deserves  serious  attention. 

Nearly  five  years  ago  in  these  pages  Mc- 
George  Bundy  stated.  ".  .  .  beyond  a  point 
long  since  passed  the  escalation  of  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  race  makes  no  sense  for  either 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States." 
While  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  realization 
will  one  day  be  reflected  In  the  actions  of 
both  powers,  it  Is  no  longer  unreasonable  to 
seek  American  self-restraint  as  a  means  to 
that  end. 


SPEAKING  UP  FOR  SMALL 
MUNIdPALTTIES 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  affairs  of  our  people  should  be 
handled  whenever  possible  by  the  gov- 
ernmental units  closest  to  the  citizens. 
Decisionmaking  on  the  local  level  pro- 
vides the  individual  with  his  greatest 
representation,  and  allows  his  voice  to  be 
heard.  Unfortunately,  in  recent  years, 
many  Government  programs  are  being 
administered  at  higher  and  higher  levels 
of  Government.  Thus,  it  is  indeed  re- 
freshing to  me  to  read  of  a  small  mtmic- 
ipality  that  meets  problems  head-on,  and 
solves  them  in  a  way  that  would  often  be 
impossible  to  deal  with  at  the  State  or 
Federal  level. 

Such  a  small  mimicipality  is  Pooles- 
ville,  Md.,  a  nearly  200-year-old  commu- 
nity in  the  far  northwest  corner  or  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  some  35  miles  from 
Washington.  Poolesville  has  a  population 
of  about  1,200  people,  which  insures  that 
its  residents  can  indeed  have  a  loud  voice 
on  local  issues. 

The  May-June  1974  issue  of  Municipal 
Maryland  carries  an  interstrng  and  valu- 
able article  by  the  Honorable  E.  E.  Hal- 
mos,  mayor  of  Poolesville,  entitled 
"Speaking  Up  for  Small  Mimicipalitles." 
Mayor  Halmos  points  out  very  effectively 
the  value  of  small  mimicipalities,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speaking  Up  foe  Small  MuNiciPALmES 

Most  of  this  talX  about  "efflclency"  Tnt^ifjng 
the  small  municipal  government  obsolete — 
particularly  In  large  metropolitan  areas — Is 
real  nonsense. 

It  is  nonsense  because  It  Ignores  the  basic 
point  of  responsiveness  of  government  to  Its 
citizens. 

If  you  live  in  a  smaU,  Incorporated  munici- 
pality within  such  a  metro  area,  you  may 
have  to  put  up  with  some  duplication  (usu- 
ally very  small)  In  taxes,  some  local  meffl- 
clencles.  But:  You  know  exactly  where  to 
go  to  get  answers  or  make  complaints,  you 
know  the  people  Involved,  and  you  can  get 
results. 

More  than  that:  In  any  face-off  with  the 
larger  area  government,  such  as  a  metropoli- 
tan county,  the  resident  of  an  Incorporated 
municipality  has  a  much  bigger  voice — 
through  his  local  government — than  any 
other  citizen  of  the  area. 

In  Maryland,  the  older  municipalities  are 
full  equals  under  the  state  constitution  with 
the  counties  In  which  they  And  themselves. 


Thus  their  governr  lents  are  entitled  to  a  ftill 
and  respectful  heai  Ing  In  any  county  or  state 
forum — regardless  of  the  number  of  votes 
they  may  represent 

In  an  area  whc  re  Individual  citizens  of 
metropolitan  areat  disappear  into  faceless 
numbers  on  comi  uters,  this  consideration 
Is  probably  the  mc  st  Important  one  in  con- 
sidering the  reasoi  for  being — and  the  con- 
tinued existence — (  f  small  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

One  example  of  what  a  local  government 
can  do — sometime  s,  anyway — came  during 
the  late-February  |  asoline  crisis  in  the  area, 
when  Poolesvllle's  two  regular  gasoline  sta- 
tions ran  complete!  y  dry  at  mid-month. 

Town  commlsslc  ners  considered  this  an 
emergency — In  viev  of  the  fact  that  the  near- 
est sizable  commanlty  (Galthersburg)  is 
some  15  miles  awa] ;  that  nearly  100  per  cent 
of  the  town's  worki  ng  population  must  com- 
mute St  least  10  n  lies,  each  way,  each  day; 
that  there  Is  virti  lally  no  available  public 
transportation;  thi  .t  the  town  doesn't  even 
have  a  doctor  in  res  Idence. 

A  special  meetin ;  was  held,  an  emergency 
was  declared,  and—  with  the  help  of  a  special 
state  energy  offlci  —the  town  government 
itself  bought  20,00(  gallons  of  gasoline.  This 
was  parceUed  out  1  o  the  two  stations  under 
strict  rules:  (1)  thi  ■  stations  were  to  be  open 
only  two  hours  eac  h  day — one  7-9  a.m.,  the 
other  4:30-6:30  p,  n.  (2)  they  were  to  be 
open  only  five  days  a  week;  (3)  a  maximum 
of  $4.00  worth  coul  1  be  sold  to  any  one  cus- 
tomer (a  reasonable  amount — roughly  eight 
gallons — conslderln;  the  distances  to  be 
covered). 

Using  a  little  aritl  imetic,  the  commissioners 
figured  there  wouU  now  be  gasoline  for  two 
weeks,  until  March  allowances  arrived. 

It  worked  out  ejactly:  the  last  drop  was 
sold  on  the  evenli  g  before  the  allocations 
came  in.  Meanwhll  b,  the  action  eliminated 
most  of  the  panic  hat  gripped  most  of  the 
east — lines  were  ne  'er  more  than  two  blocks 
In  length,  most  o  ten  less.  Reason:  Local 
residents  knew  t  lat  gasoline  would  be 
available  for  a  total  of  four  hours  each  day — 
if  you  missed  enrou'  e  to  work  in  the  morning, 
you  could  get  yoiu:  share  when  you  returned 
to  town  In  the  even  Ing. 

There  are  some  ot  ler  advantages,  too:  After 
our  first  snowstorm  of  the  winter,  citizens 
could  move  about  1:  i  PoolesvUle  easily  within 
hours — far  better  '  han  those  unfortunates 
who  live  "in  the  cou  iity"  (even  In  heavily  and 
better-known  areaj  such  as  Bethesda  and 
Chevy  Chase) .  Whe:  i  a  contractor  blew  a  hole 
in  one  of  our  watei  mains,  a  local  crew  had 
it  repaired  and  f ul  service  restored  In  less 
than  an  hour.  Whei  i  neighbors  got  disturbed 
becau.se  a  resident  was  apparently  running 
an  auto-palnting  sh  op  In  his  garage,  they  got 
an  investigation  an< ,  action  (in  court)  vrtthln 
days.  When  one  of  the  state  roads  leading 
into  the  town  develc  ped  a  major  traffic  hazard 
(a  narrow  bridge  with  curves  at  both  ends) 
the  town  took  u]i  the  cudgels — and  got 
guardrails  and  pioper  warning  markers 
erected.  When  the  local  high  school  wanted 
to  field  a  football  'team — despite  a  country- 
wide school  board  dictum  that  the  school  was 
too  small — the  town  took  a  hand,  and  a  foot- 
ball team  was  In  f  a^  fielded. 

taxpayer  doesn't  under- 
needs  advice  on  dealing 
with  other  agendo ,  wants  some  work  done 
on  a  road  or  to  Im]  irove  local  police  protec- 
tion .(though  the  t  iwn  doesn't  have  its  own 
force) — he  knovre  ( xactly  where  to  go  and 
who  to  see. 
That  Is  not  Ineflfclency. 
That's  what  govei  nment  is  all  about. 
Montgomery  Comty,  Maryland,  the  In- 
corporated town  or  Poolesville  at  Its  far 
northwestern  come  ,  and  the  13  other  Incor- 
porated munlclpall  les  contained  within  it. 
Is  probably  as  good  m  example  as  any  in  the 
nation 
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took  Its  own  planning — successftolly.  It  has 
quadrupled  Its  population  In  less  than  four 
years — and  did  It  in  accordance  with  its  own 
inaster  plan,  zoning.  buUdlng,  and  other 
ordinances,  adopted  after  a  lot  of  "educa- 
tion" for  its  five  vmpald  "Commissioners," 
and  sound  advice  from  a  consulting  engi- 
neering firm  In  the  area.  Using  its  planning 
powers,  the  town  has  projected  Its  own 
growth  for  the  next  decade.  Is  providing  parks 
and  playgrounds,  shopping  areas,  a  system 
of  streets  to  provide  true  traffic  circulation, 
and  making  Its  own  decisions — in  accordance 
with  the  desires  of  Its  own  citizens — lor  a 
future  community  that  will  be  worth  calling 
home. 

Among  other  things,  the  town  hit  on  the 
Idea  of  "density  zoning"  nearly  six  years  ago. 
in  advance  of  other  agencies  now  adopting 
that  Idea.  The  zonmg  ordinance,  for  example, 
provides  that  housing  density  may  not  ex- 
ceed three  units  per  contiguous  acre  regard- 
less of  the  type  of  housing.  To  put  it  simply: 
a,  lOO-acre  tract  (and  there  are  many  such 
large,  undeveloped  pieces  within  the  cor- 
porate limits)  may  be  developed  to  no  more 
than  300  housing  units.  If  a  developer  wants 
to  build  nothing  but  townhouses  (and  as- 
suming he  gets  permission  to  do  so  from 
town  authorities),  he'll  wind  up  with  a  lot 
of  land  that  must  be  kept  open,  and  may 
not  be  built  on  at  all. 

Planning  and  zoning  controls,  by  the  way, 
are  probably  the  most  Important  functions 
of  such  small  Incorporated  communities.  Ad- 
mittedly, they  aren't  done  by  vast  staffs  of 
technical  people,  backed  by  armies  of  com- 
puters and  theories.  But  they  are  done  by 
people  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  local  situation  and  local  desires.  They 
also  realize  that  they  are  dealing  with  real 
people,  not  numbers  and  lines  on  pieces  of 
paper. 

It  Isn't  easy  to  maintain  such  services  on 
a  local  scale.  In  Poolesville  (as  In  most 
smaller  municipalities  of  Its  type)  the  work 
Is  done  almost  entirely  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
Only  the  full-time  sewer-water  maintenance 
superintendent,  and  the  part-time  town  clerk 
and  a  secretary  receive  any  pay  at  all  for 
their  services.  But  as  long  as  Interest  can  be 
maintained — as  It  is — In  the  public  service 
aspect  of  such  work,  the  smaU  municipalities 
can  and  wUl  continue  as  vital  parts  of  the 
American  system  of  government. 

It  comes  back  to  one  principal  point: 

In  Poolesville.  an  individual  voter  is  one 
voice  among  about  1,000.  In  RockvlUe  (a  city, 
as  noted)  he  Is  one  voice  in  about  47,000.  But 
In  Montgomery  County,  he  Is  only  one  voice 
among  550,000. 


STAY  AND  SEE  AMERICA  IN 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Georgia  as  one  of  the  Original 
Thirteen  Colonies  has  a  heritage  that  Is 
rich  in  history  and  patriotism.  As  our 
Nation  moves  toward  its  200th  anniver- 
sary, the  State  of  Georgia  of  course  ex- 
pects to  take  an  active  and  leading  role 
in  the  American  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion. 

I  have  been  advised  of  a  comprehensive 
Bicentennial  program,  sponsored  by  the 
Georgia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I  am 
very  favorably  impressed  by  its  scope  and 
direction.  It  is  called,  "Stay  and  See 
America  in  Georgia,"  and  in  addition  to 
being  designed  to  celebrate  the  Nation's 
founding,  it  is  also  directed  to  promoting 
the  American  way  of  life  which  has  made 
ours  a  free  and  prosperous  nation. 

I  commend  the  Georgia  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  its  leadership  in  the  bi- 
centennial celebration,  and  I  bring  to  the 


attention  of  the  Senate,  an  outing  of  the 
"Stay  and  See  America  in  Georgia"  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  imanim.ous  consent  that  this 
material  be  printed  in  the  Recofu)  as  an 
extension  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stat  and  See  America  in  Georgia 
Georgia  Is  going  to  have  the  finest  and 
largest  American  Bicentennial  Celebration  in 
the  nation.  The  program  is  called  Stay  &  See 
America  In  Georgia  and  is  sponsored  by  the 
Georgia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  active. 
Innovative  and  highly  progressive  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Georgia  Chamber  has  been  making 
preparation  for  this  major  event  since  1962 
when  the  Chamber  launched  Its  original 
grass  roots,  do-it-yourself,  bootstrap,  volun- 
teer program  for  Georgia  communities  called 
Stay  &  See  Georgia.  Stay  &  See  Georgia  was 
a  master  plan  for  the  development  and  pro- 
motion of  a  new  industry.  Tourism. 

During  the  eleven  years  of  Stay  &  See 
Georgia  400  Georgia  commumtles  were  touch- 
ed and  stimulated  to  organize  committees 
and  launch  projects  which  resulted  in  better 
places  to  live,  work  and  visit.  The  dollar 
value  of  Tourism  trippled  and  community 
pride  and  community  spirit  skyrocketed.  Top 
business  executives  were  organized  In  each 
Congressional  District  and  served  as  volun- 
teer leaders.  Tourist  Industry  related  firms 
sponsored  events  and  over  100  out-of-state 
travel  writers  visited  Georgia's  attractions. 
Stay  &  See  America  In  Georgia  is  a  stupend- 
ous American  Bicentennial  Program  designed 
to  celebrate  our  country's  birthday,  applaud 
200  successful  years  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  and  ktadle  a  rebirth  of  the  American 
Spirit.  The  program  Is  an  expansion  of  the 
oaslc  eleven  year  old  Stay  &  See  Georgia  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Georgia  Chamber  believes  that  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  Its  Stay 
&  See  America  In  Georgia  program  there 
must  be  mass  participation  and  therefore 
the  reason  for  Its  diversified  seven  divisions : 
American  Way,  Celebration,  Vision,  Business- 
Advertising,  Education,  Music,  Speakers-Pro- 
gram Bureau. 

The  American  Way  Division  Is  overaU  com- 
munity development  and  promotion  geared 
to  making  America  a  better  place  to  live  and 
visit  and  dedicated  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  "Amer- 
ican Way  Of  Life"  private  enterprise  system. 
The  category  Includes  publicity  plus  five 
ureas  of  activity:  Clean-up  and  Beautlflca- 
tlon,  development  and  promotion  of  com- 
munity's (Bicentennial)  Points  of  Interest, 
development  and  promotion  of  "first  class" 
Accommodations  and  Facilities,  Courtesy  and 
Hospitality  and  New  Attractions  for  the  Bi- 
centennial visitor.  SmaU  communities  which 
do  not  have  a  Bicentennial  historical  attrac- 
tion can  participate  and  give  their  country 
a  clean  hometown  for  Its  200th  birthday. 

The  Celebration  Division  Is  for  those  com- 
munities or  groups  wishing  to  encourage, 
promote,  recognize  and  honor  arts,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  happenings,  fairs,  festi- 
vals, pageants,  dramas,  parades,  athletic  and 
special  events,  etc.  featuring  the  red.  white 
and  blue  color  scheme  and  the  American  Way 
Of  Life  private  enterprise  theme,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States,  stay  &  See  America  In  Georgia  events 
wUl  be  promoted  In  a  special  printed  cal- 
endar beginning  January,  1975. 

The  Vision  Category  is  for  (l)  those  wish- 
ing to  buUd  and  develop  permanent  new  at- 
tractions dedicated  to  the  Bicentennial 
such  as  parks,  schools,  libraries,  plazas,  foun- 
tains, statues,  flag  poles,  galleries,  zoos,  etc.; 
(2)  those  wishing  to  channel  their  energies 


toward  solving  a  community  problem,  such 
as  crime,  drugs,  pollution,  faUure  to  vote, 
mass  transit  and  economic  Ullteracy;  and  (3) 
for  those  wishing  to  initiate  serious  study 
and  establish  new  goals  for  the  long  range 
betterment  of  their  hometowns. 

The  Business-Advertising  Division  Is  for 
businesses  who  wish  to  tie-in  and  convert 
their  advertising  programs  into  American  Bi- 
centennial themes. 

The  Education  Division  plans  to  produce 
the  opening  American  Bicentennial  Event  in 
Georgia  in  early  January,  1975  and  tie-in 
with  the  Georgia  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
Freedom  Foundation  award-winning  Star 
Student  and  Star  Teacher .  program  and  the 
American  Way  of  Life  cruises  at  CaUaway 
Gardens.  This  division  will  also  feature  pri- 
vate enterprise  seminars  for  coUege  students 
at  the  State's  economic  centers,  produce  and 
promote  the  sale  of  the  "Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence" and  "American  Way  of  Life"  Col- 
oring Book  and  the  Student's  Photobook  of 
Georgia  featuring  a  section  on  Bicentennial 
attractions. 

Stay  &  See  America's  Music  Division  plans 
to  research  and  list  appealing  patriotic  music 
and  to  print  a  song  book  with  the  best  selec- 
tions found.  There  will  be  a  contest,  with  cash 
awards,  for  the  best  new  music  written  for 
the  celebration. 

The  Speakers  and  Program  Bureau  will 
select  and  list  speakers  on  American  History, 
private  enterprise  and  patriotism  for  clubs 
and  organizations  to  draw  from  during  the 
celebration. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  statewide  par- 
ticipation In  the  seven  divisions,  the  Georgia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  wlU  produce  an  orlgi- 
nal.  creative  and  unique  project  in  each  divi- 
sion of  national  and  International  signif- 
icance. 

Stay  &  See  America  in  Georgia  as  designed 
by  the  Georgia  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
provide  for  mass  participation  and  expanded 
Involvement  by  Georgians  in  the  nation's 
birthday.  It  Is  planned  to  include  both  sexes, 
all  ages,  all  creeds  and  aU  colors. 

The  program  wiU  generate  an  apprecia- 
tion of  200  splendid  and  highly  productive 
years  of  private  enterprise;  dramatize  pa- 
triotism through  countless  festive  activities; 
clean-up  and  beautify  Georgia;  provide  In- 
formation on  Bicentennial  points  of  Interest; 
promote  visitor  accommodations  and  facul- 
ties; stimulate  courtesy  and  hospitality; 
create  new  attractions;  solve  community 
problems;  educate  adults  and  coUege  stu- 
dents on  the  strengths  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic system;  stimulate  community  better- 
ment research,  encourage  community  goal 
setting,  activate  community  and  patriotic 
spirit;  make  America  In  Georgia  attractive 
Inviting  and  Uvely;  and  Stay  &  See  America 
m  Georgia  wlU  give  Georgia  and  Georgians 
the  nation's  finest  and  most  effective  Ameri- 
can Bicentennial  Celebration. 


DETERRENCE  VERSUS  DETENTE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  in 
the  June  20  issue  of  the  Aiken  Standard 
newspaper  in  Aiken.  S.C,  the  noted 
columnist.  Holmes  Alexander,  presented 
an  outstanding  article  entitled,  "The 
Story  of  Deterrence  Versus  Detente." 

The  title  of  this  article  is  interesting 
enough  to  attract  readers,  so  It  is  my 
hope  Members  of  the  Congress  and  other 
national  leaders  will  study  the  succinct 
yet  sound  position  presented  by  Mr  Alex- 
ander. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Story  of  Deterrence  Versus  Detente 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

In  the  vast  armed  camp  of  West  Europe, 
there  Is  a  story  of  deterrence  vs  detente. 

More  than  25  years  old,  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance has  lived  with  the  sole  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  war,  and  you  soon  learn  that  some 
of  the  big  dlfBculties  are  made  by  friendly 
forces  which  are  promoting  peace. 

You  learn  this  from  sources  close  to  tonlted 
mlUtarj'  command  of  the  15  NATO  members. 
Not  peace,  but  peace-making,  they  say.  Is 
breaking  out  all  over.  It  saps  the  credibility 
of  the  war  training,  the  war  games  and  the 
general  preparedness  which  are  the  elements 
of  deterring  an  enemy  attack.  Detente  mocks 
the  drill  sergeant,  and  sings  a  lullaby  to  the 
budgeteerlng  parliaments. 

In  Geneva  sits  a  conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  which  Is 
a  standing  invitation  for  the  Warsaw  Pact 
enemy  "to  Join  in  this  search  for  progress 
toward  peace."  In  Vienna  sits  a  conference 
on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions 
(MBFR).  a  Nixon  initiative,  which  in  1970 
invited  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  to  discuss 
reciprocal  disarmament  "with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  central  region"  of  Europe.  By 
1973,  with  the  President  thoroughly  warmed 
up  as  a  peacemaker,  the  USSR  and  its  allies 
agreed  to  talk  about  thinning  out  the  con- 
fronting forces. 

In  Geneva  sits  the  treaty -making  body  on 
Strategic  Arms  Limitations  (SALT).  In  Mos- 
cow, In  Washington,  and  again  In  Moscow, 
the  heads  of  the  superpowers  meet  to  talk 
peace,  and  there  are  continuing  visits  by 
the  heads  of  smaller  states.  The  Journeys  of 
Dr.  Kissinger  have  resulted  In  troop  with- 
drawals and  cease-fire  agreements  on  fight- 
ing fronts.  Put  It  all  together,  and  it  adds  up 
to  multiple  problems  for  the  Generals,  Air 
Marshals  and  Admirals  who  must  provide 
visible  proof  to  the  enemy  that  NATO  is  in 
fighting  fettle. 

Deterrence  has  other  difficulties  In  these 
days  of  detente.  The  so-called  Anglos  (Ameri- 
ca, Britain  and  Canada)  have  all  gone  to 
Volunteer  Forces,  and  the  Europeans  still 
rely  on  conscription. 

Higher  pay  and  softer  living  by  the 
volunteers  have  brought  disaffection  among 
the  conscriptees.  The  American  "drug  cul- 
ture" is  indeed  In  the  military  population, 
though  under  better  control  than  it  was  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  War  period.  The  availability 
of  France  as  a  fighting  participation  depends 
entirely  upon  action  by  whatever  govern- 
ment is  in  power.  The  Belgians,  the  Dutch, 
the  Danes  and  the  Norwegians  are  stuck  with 
obsolete  warplanes,  and  this  has  engendered 
a  sales  competition  between  French  and 
American  firms  to  supply  new  aircraft. 

The  story  of  deterrence  vs  detente  has  a 
strong  chapter  on  challenge  and  response.  In 
the  1950s  and  60s,  it  was  a  fair  complaint 
that  the  European  allies  were  sponging  on 
the  United  States  and  welching  on  their  fair 
share  of  the  costs.  In  the  McNamara  era 
under  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tions, there  was  also  the  regretted  decision 
to  settle  for  "parity"  in  nuclear  arms  and 
to  change  the  strategy  of  massive  retaliation 
to  one  of  flexible   response. 

Distracted  by  hysteria  over  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  Nixon  misfortunes,  the  Amer- 
ican public  hardly  noticed  how  these  two 
problems  were  met.  Under  Defense  Secretary 
Melvin  Laird,  the  program  called  AD  70 
(Alliance  Defense  in  the  '70s)  contained  an 
agreement  for  the  10  European  members  to 
increase  their  payments  by  $1 -billion  over 
a  five-year  period.  This  brought  about  a 
physical  strengthening  of  defenses,  such  as 
hardened  shelters  for  grounded  aircraft.  The 
two  Mid  East  wars  In  '67  and  '73  gave  NATO 
authorities  a  well-turned  opportunity  to 
study  Soviet  tactics  and  weapons. 


NATO  preparedness, 
the  manufacture  of 
in   its   maintenance 
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There  is  no  bllnki  ig  the  enormous  price  of 


It  must  be  paid  out  in 
sophisticated  armament, 
and    in    the    expensive 


training  of  personnel  to  operate  its  compu- 
terized components!  Meanwhile,  the  enemy 
is  moving  rapidly  t^  add  technical  efficiency 
to  the  advantage  in  manpower,  but  this  was 
offset  during  the  period  of  the  Tory  minis- 
try in  Britain.  In  those  years  there  was 
marked  improvement  in  the  British  army  of 
the  Rhine  which  tlie  Labor  government  in 
London  has  not  yet  dismantled. 

Contrary  to  foretodings  by  the  American 
liberals,  the  Nixon  ;candals  have  had  little 
impact  on  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Europeans 
remain  as  ignorant  as  ever  about  politics 
and  government  in  1  he  United  States. 

It  is  incomprehensible  that  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislative  sranches  can  be  In  par- 
tisan opposition  an<  still  function.  There  is 
no  equivalent  he«  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  European  In  ellectuals  feel  that  the 
American  decline  began  long  before  Pres- 
ident Nixon  came  t(  >  power.  They  see  it  be- 
ginning with  the  as  sassinations  in  1963  and 
'68  and  in  the  Ame  rlcan  inability  to  win  a 
decisive  victory  In  I  lorea  and  Vietnam.  "It's 
bigger  than  Nixon,"  Is  the  gloomy  opinion  of 
the  heavy  thinkers,  =ind  does  not  preclude  a 
feeling  that  Mr.  Nix  )n  may  yet  turn  the  de- 
cline around  by  his  stubbornness. 

NATO  has  succeei  ed  greatly  in  two  over- 
looked areas.  It  htu  made  Europe  safe  for 
American  business  o '  which  the  middle  class 
here  stands  In  soleiin  awe.  And  NATO  has 
defused  several  loca  wars,  such  as  the  one 
threatening  betwee  i  Greece  and  Turkey, 
which  formerly  deto  aated  the  big  wars. 

Deterrence  and  detente  do  not  work 
smoothly,  but  they  must  succeed  together, 
or  not  at  all. 
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ECONO\nSTS  pO  NOT  KNOW 
WHETHER  THfY  ARE  ON  FOOT  OR 
HORSEBACK 

Mr.  PROXMIRt.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
Increasingly  obviois  to  anyone  concerned 
with  public  policy  that  there  are  no  easy 
answers  to  the  problems  of  our  econ- 
omy. Perhaps  we  have  been  overly  op- 
timistic in  the  pas  in  assuming  that  tra- 
ditional remedies  would  work  in  the 
economies  of  the  p  resent  time.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  econc  mists  are  doing  more 
and  more  soul-ses  rching  about  the  im- 
passes which  conf  1  ont  their  craft  and  the 
need  for  new  insijhts  and  considerable 
In  ans^  case,  the  textbooks 
'ead  are  not  doing  us 
much  good  these  c  ays. 

It  is  most  inter*  sting  to  read  a  review 
by  Geoffrey  Barra  :lough  of  nine  recent- 
ly published  books  by  economists  on  this 
subject.  All  of  tliem  are  either  pessi- 
mistic about  the  outlook  or  are  highly 
critical  of  the  cur-ent  policy  mix.  There 
is  a  general  themj  running  through  all 
of  them  to  the  efife  ;t  that  we  need  a  great 
deal  more  informiition  and  a  great  deal 
more  analysis.  I  (ommend  this  able  re- 
view to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Jiave  it  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows : 
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"The  most  slgnlfl4ant 
Nixon's  Washington, 
way  once  observed, 
as  Journalists  like 
us    believe, 
about  in  the  guise 
minister.    Dr. 
Brandon     candidly 
"bored"  by  economic^ 
in  a  world  in  which 
nomlcs  and  politics 
is  only  necessary  to 
ger's  much  trumpetfed 
duced  with  such  fanfpire 
its  consequences. 
Joseph  Kraft  when 
peared,  and  he  was 

Janeway's  observation 
it  directs  attention 
where  politics 
long-term  factors  in 
ation,  from  the 
headlines — "flowers 
so  quickly  that  no  on« 
to    what    Fernand 
essay,  called  la  longit^ 
to  the  recurrent 
tlcularly  the  economic 
actions  even  of  those 
as    among    the 
events — Bismarck, 
close  examination,  to 
ditioned.     More 
"Hoover's    ghost, 
dentally,   of   the 
Tobln's  new  book  Is 
to  the  1930s,  the  grea1 
century  history.  If, 
1970s,  will  go  down 
ond  great  watershed 
1330s  is  certamiy  no1 

Janeway  was  not 
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1959  that  "dangerous 
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prophetic    warning 
confirmed  In  1971,  of 
debacle.   In   1965 
Martin's    famous 
again.  Is    Tobln's) 
Since  then  the  choriis 
cease — and  this  on 
conservative    writers , 
leaders  of  internatio^ial 
fessional  purveyors  o: 

Consider,  for  exam|>le, 
piled  Economics  In 
crisis  facing  Australlf 
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"the  worst  crisis  since  1931."  Or  Professor 
Harry  Johnson,  an  oracle  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  as  well  as  in  London:  "the  textbook 
gives  no  answer,"  or  (as  Alan  Day  puts  It), 
"We  have  to  rethink  the  whole  nature  of 
our  economic  and  monetary  system,  involv- 
ing a  revolution  as  profound  as  the  Keyne- 
slan  revolution  of  the  19308."  Or,  finally,  the 
statement  of  a  senior  Treasviry  official  In 
England,  backed  by  the  authority  of  Lord 
Bobbins  and  Lord  Roberthall:  Iw  the  posi- 
tion were  allowed  to  slide — and  yet  no  one 
knew  the  way  out — "parliamentary  democ- 
racy would  ultimately  be  replaced  by  a  dic- 
tatorship." 

Shades  of  Hitler,  with  Haldeman  and 
Ehrlichman  cast  In  the  parts  of  Goebbels 
and  Goering!  The  Depression  of  the  Thirties 
marked  the  demise  of  old-style  capitalism: 
will  the  crisis  which  came  to  a  head  in  1971 
mark  the  demise  of  neocapltallsm,  or  what 
Galbraith  more  innocuously  calls  "the  new 
industrial  state"?  As  late  as  1968,  introduc- 
ing the  revised  edition  of  his  Modern  Capi- 
talism, Andrew  Shonfield  could  still  main- 
tain "a  major  setback  to  Western  economic 
growth"  was  "unlikely,"  and  reaffirm  his  be- 
lief that  "there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  patterns  of  the  past  .  .  .  will  reassert 
themselves  in  the  future."  His  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  "new  economics" — in  Improved 
"techniques  of  economic  measurement,"  In 
market  management,  "fine  tuning,"  and  the 
manipulation  of  monetary  policy  and  fiscal 
controls — has  few  convinced  adherents  left 
today. 

Of  the  writers  listed  above  only  James 
Tobln,  himself  closely  Involved  in  the 
Kennedy  economic  machine,  retains  a 
(muted  and  cautious)  belief  in  the  "new 
economics."  No  doubt,  Tobln  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  "new  economics"  was  "over- 
sold," that  "too  much  was  claimed"  and  far 
more  expected  than  could  possibly  be  de- 
livered. The  fact  remains  that  the  pendulum 
has  swung  In  the  opposite  direction.  Not  only 
Is  the  public  disillusioned — as  well  it  might 
be,  with  US  inflation  running  at  14  percent 
or  more  and  likely  to  top  20  percent  by 
the  year's  end,  and  gross  national  product 
down  by  more  than  5  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1974 — ^but  economists  also  have 
turned  sour.  Rlckenbacker's  book  is,  in  effect, 
a  diatribe  against  the  sins  of  the  "money 
managers,"  while  Rolfe  and  Burtle  advocate, 
less  stridently,  recourse  to  "free  market 
prices"  as  the  best  and  quickest  way  to 
find  the  "right  answers."  Even  Robert  Heil- 
broner makes  gentle  fun  of  "flne  tuning"  and 
of  "the  Kennedy  generation  of  managerlal- 
ists"  who  propagated  the  art.  Not  only  the 
ghost  of  Hoover  is  stalking  the  corridors 
of  Washington,  It  seems,  but  the  ghost  of 
Adam  Smith  as  well. 

Economic  crisis  always  produces  a  rash 
of  plausible  and  less  plausible  remedies,  and 
I  do  not  believe,  any  more  than  Professor 
Tobln  does,  that  the  currently  fashionable 
exercises  in  "monetarist"  or  "Priedmanite" 
heterodoxy  offer  a  solution,  or,  even  If  In 
theory  they  did,  that  there  would  be  the 
smallest  likelihood  of  their  being  adopted. 
Considering  how  rapidly  short-term  analysis 
Is  overtaken  by  events,  not  much  would  be 
gained  by  subjecting  all  the  books  listed 
above  to  detailed  examination;  but  cumu- 
latively their  existence  is  symptomatic,  and 
perhaps  more  Indicative  of  what  Heilbroner 
calls  "the  pervasive  unease  of  our  contem- 
porary mood"  than  Tobln's  rather  complacent 
review  of  the  current  scene. 

I  doubt  whether  Tobln  will  have  much 
success  In  convincing  anyone  today  that 
"the  social  costs  of  Inflation"  have  been 
"greatly  exaggerated."  When  he  assures  us 
that,  in  spite  of  Inflation,  "the  economy  Is 
producing  more  and  more  of  the  goods, 
services,  and  jobs  that  meet  people's  needs," 
the  simple  answer — or  at  least  the  answer 
of  left-wing  critics — ^Is  that  the  goods  pro- 


duced are  far  too  often  not  the  ones  people 
need,  the  services  are  deplorable  and  shock- 
ingly neglected  (let  him  try  the  public 
transport  if  he  has  any  doubts),  and  the 
job  market  is  erratic  and  Inadequate.  When 
the  Republicans  lost  the  congressional  by- 
election  in  Michigan  In  April,  one  reason  al- 
leged (not,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  only  one) 
was  that  unemployment  there  was  In  excess 
of  12  percent. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  other  ex- 
amples of  a  slmUar  complacency — ^for  exam- 
ple, Tobln's  suggestion  that  recovery  and 
growth  in  the  1960s  did  "more  to  lift  the 
Incomes  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  than 
any  conceivable  redistribution"  program,  a 
proposition,  I  would  have  thought,  disposed 
of  trenchantly  enough  In  these  pages  by 
Leonard  Ross  as  long  ago  as  1971.>  But  two 
more  general  aspects  of  Tobln's  position  seem 
to  me  more  germane.  The  first  Is  the  sug- 
gestion, never  quite  stated  but  implicit  in 
the  argument,  that  the  "system"  Is  sound 
in  Itself  and  that  you  can  get  out  of  cur- 
rent difficulties  by  tinkering  with  the  tax 
and  budget  machinery  (or,  as  Tobln  puts  It, 
by  sharpening  "our  fiscal  and  monetary 
tools").  The  second  Is  that  (In  the  words  of 
the  1965  Economic  Report  of  the  President) 
"no  law  of  nature  compels  a  free  market 
economy  to  suffer  from  recession  or  periodic 
inflations." 

About  the  first,  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  looks  suspiciously  like  fiddling  while  Rome 
burns;  or  (as  William  Rlckenbacker  puts  It), 
"We  cannot  deal  with  fundamentals  by  tech- 
nicalities and  improvisations."  The  second  Is, 
of  course,  the  current  orthodoxy.  With  the 
advent  of  Keyneslan  economics.  Klndleberger 
assures  us,  a  depression  of  the  severity  of 
that  of  the  1930s  would  "never  again"  be 
possible;  the  basic  trouble  was  "economic 
ignorance."  Today,  in  1974,  we  shall  be  in- 
clined to  ask  whether  economic  wisdom  has 
done  a  great  deal  better. 

Professor  Tobln  is,  of  course,  perfectly  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  "fatalistically  accept  business 
cycles,  unemployment  and  Inflation  as  acts 
of  nature."  Indeed,  we  have  only  to  look  as 
far  as  the  socialist  world  to  see  that  booms 
and  recessions  can  be  obviated;  as  Victor 
Perlo  insists,  "There  are  no  reasons  for  the 
business  cycle  to  exist  In  the  planned  econ- 
omy of  socialism."  The  question,  rather,  is 
whether  Marxist  economists  are  right  In  ar- 
guing that  a  cycle  of  booms  and  recessions 
is  inherent  in  the  capitalist  mode  of  pro- 
duction. Here  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  Im- 
portant distinction.  Even  Perlo,  for  all  his 
Marxist  dogmatism,  does  not  deny  that  eco- 
nomic management  and  the  manpulatlon  of 
"stabilizers"  have  been  successful  in  smooth- 
ing out  short-term  business  cycles  and  miti- 
gating their  consequences,  though  predict- 
ably enough  he  maintains  that  "they  do  not 
eliminate  the  contradictions  that  are  rooted 
in  capitalism."  But  short-term  cycles,  of 
which  Perlo  counts  five  (on  the  average,  one 
every  five  years)  since  1945,  are  one  thing, 
long-term  cycles  another. 

Economists  conventionally  distinguish  be- 
tween the  short-term  (forty-month)  Kitchln 
cycle,  the  Intermediate  (nine  or  ten  year) 
Juglar  cycle,  and  the  long-term  Kondratieff 
cycle  of  approximately  fifty  years.  What 
concerns  us  today  is  the  long-term  Kon- 
dratieff cycle.  Based  on  an  analysis  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American  prices,  wages,  interest 
rates,  and  other  indices  from  (roughly) 
1780  to  1920,  this  cycle  shows  a  regular  series 
of  rises  and  falls  (rising,  for  example,  from 
1789  to  1814,  from  1849  to  1873,  and  from 
1896  to  1920,  and  falling  in  between).  Kon- 
dratleff's  observations  enabled  him  to  predict 
the  beginning  of  the  decline  in  1921,  and  the 
point  is  that — assuming  his  calculations  stiU 
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aoply — the  year  1971,  like  1921  before  It, 
marked  the  mid-term  of  the  cycle,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  downturn  and  the  start  of 
the  next  long  period  (twenty  to  twenty-five 
years)  of  lean  times,  recession,  and  austerity. 
And  though  it  may  be  conceded  that  "flna 
tuning"  makes  it  possible  in  some  degree  to 
control  short-term  business  cycles,  the  dtira- 
tion  of  the  Kondratieff  cycle,  as  Peter  Jay 
has  pointed  out,-  is  so  long  that  there  is  no 
evidence  or  reason  to  think  that  "Keyneslan 
principles  of  economic  management  have 
displaced  it." 

Cyclical  theory,  of  which  the  best  known 
exponent  was  Joseph  Schumpeter,  has  been 
under  a  cloud  ever  since  the  1950s  when  a 
new  generation  of  economists,  led  by  W.  W. 
Rostow,  discovered  (or  thought  they  discov- 
ered) the  secret  of  self-sustaining,  self -gen- 
erating, almost  irreversible  growth.  When 
lecturing  not  far  from  Chicago  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  I  spoke  of  Kondratieff — whose 
name.  Incidentally  but  perhaps  not  Insignif- 
icantly, occurs  only  once,  misspelled.  In  Kin- 
dleberger's  book — I  was  told  afterward  by 
the  chairman  of  the  economics  department 
that  not  one  of  the  graduate  students  bad 
any  Idea  whom  or  what  I  was  talking  about. 
And  since  Kondratieff  was  purged  by  Stalin 
his  name  is  anathema  among  orthodox  Marx- 
ists too  (needless  to  say,  he  Is  systematically 
Ignored  by  Perlo) . 

Today,  as  we  become  more  impressed  (in 
H.  V.  Hodson's  words)  by  the  "diseconomies" 
than  by  the  magic  of  growth,'  and  as  we 
move  into  the  downturn  of  the  cycle,  the 
climate  is  changing.  It  is  no  accident  that 
Kondratleff's  two  most  notable  articles  were 
reissued  In  German  In  1972  by  heretical 
Marxists  dissatisfied  with  the  limitations  of 
"pure"  Marxist  analysis.*  And  now  we  have 
a  paperback  edition  of  Shuman  and  Rose- 
nau's  The  Kondratieff  Wave,  first  published 
in  1972,  which  should  at  least  ensure  that 
the  American  reading  public  Is  aware  of 
Kondratleff's  name  and  the  outlines  of  his 
theory. 

Long-wave  theory,  unfortunately,  has  little 
Interest  for  "practical"  economists  with  their 
noses  fixed  to  the  Wall  Street  grindstone. 
Anything  that  looks  beyond  next  month's 
fiuctuations  of  the  Dow  Jones  Index  smacks, 
to  them,  more  of  theology  than  of  economics. 
Moreover,  the  problem  Is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that,  though  no  one,  bo  far  as  I 
know,  questions  Its  existence,  the  way  the 
long-term  cycle  operates  Is  still  shrouded  In 
mystery.'  I  am  afraid  Shuman  and  Rosenau, 
more  enthusiastic  than  discriminating  In 
their  attempt  to  apply  Kondratieff  to  the  ciu-- 
rent  American  scene,  are  unlikely  to  win  over 
the  skeptical.'  On  the  contrary,  their  book, 
with  its  facile  and  light-hearted  predictions 
(not  a  few  of  them  already  disproved  by 
events),  could  discourage  rather  thsin  en- 
courage the  use  of  Kondratieff  for  serious 
analysis. 

And  yet.  Intelligently  xised — not,  that  U 
to  say,  as  a  magic  wand  opening  all  doors  and 
disclosing  all  secrets,  but  as  a  practical  tool — 
Kondratieff  can  help  vis  to  perceive  and  un- 
derstand many  features  of  the  current  world 
situation.  For  one  thing,  he  forcoe  us  to  view 
It  in  historical  perspective,  not  as  the  un- 
happy outcome  of  a  series  of  historical  acci- 
dents caused  by  a  glut  of  foot-loose  E\aro- 
doUars,  the  greed  of  Arab  sheiks,  the  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  or  the  machinations  of 
overmighty  multinational  corporations 
(though  all  these  and  other  things  enter  in) , 
but  rather  as  a  particular  phase  in  a  recur- 
rent phenomenon,  which  has  Its  parallels  In 
the  past.  In  other  words,  he  directs  us  back — 
and  this  is  the  second  point — to  earlier  pe- 
riods of  large-scale  recession — 1871  to  1896, 
or  1921  to  1940 — as  landmarks  from  which  to 
take  ovir  bearings. 

Thirdly,  he  makes  us  aware  that  the  long 
wave,  though  economic  In  origin.  Is  not 
merely  an  economic  phenomenon.  Rather,  as 
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Shuman  and  Rosenau  rightly  Insist,  "It  re- 
flects not  only  major  economic  trends  .  .  . 
but  all  facets  of  national  life — from  prosper- 
ity to  social  unrest  to  involvement  in  for- 
eign affairs" — producing  major  sociological 
and  political  cbangee,  Including  in  the  phase 
of  downturn  "a  strong  shift  to  political  con- 
servation." 

Finally,  If  we  accept  the  KondratlefT  cycle. 
It  conveys  the  frightening  warning  that  we 
are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  "lean  years" 
and  that  we  must  suppose  that  things  will 
get  worse  before  they  get  better.  To  that  ex- 
tent the  parallels  often  drawn  between  1971 
and  1931  are  misleading,  and  so  Is  the  con- 
clusion that  as  things  did  not  turn  out  as  bad 
when  the  dollar  went  off  gold  as  they  did 
when  the  pound  went  off  gold  In  1931,  we  are 
out  of  the  wood.  On  the  contrary,  the  parallel. 
If  there  is  one.  of  1971  is  with  1921.  when  the 
boom  which  began  in  1896  ran  out,  and  our 
comparative  place  In  the  cycle  today  Is  1924, 
not  1934.  Evidently,  there  Is  still  time,  as 
governments  flddle  and  Inflation  grows,  for 
another  Hitler — or  worse. 

The  necessary  starting  point  for  any  con- 
sideration of  the  present-day  economic  crisis 
Is  the  Depression  of  1929,  not  because  of  any 
facile  comparisons  we  may  be  tempted  to 
draw,  but  because  it  was  the  catalyst  of  the 
world  In  which  we  live.  By  1933,  when  Roose- 
velt succeeded  Hoover.  It  appeared  that  the 
capitalist  system  was  on  Its  last  legs,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  New  Deal — no  different 
from  the  purpose  of  John  Maynard  Keynes — 
was  to  ensure  that  It  did  not  totter  to  its 
fall.  The  experience  of  the  Depression  colored 
the  mental  outlook  of  a  whole  generation. 
No  one  who  stood  In  the  breadline  was  likely 
to  forget  It;  but  neither  were  the  business- 
men, corporation  lawyers,  and  Wall  Street 
financiers  who  thronged  Into  the  Roosevelt 
Administration.  For  them,  also.  It  was  a 
traumatic  experience. 

As  revisionist  historians,  such  as  Williams 
and  Kolko,  and  Lloyd  Gardner  in  particular, 
have  shown,  the  International  policies  of  the 
New  Deal  were  conditioned  by  the  Depression, 
not  only  before  but  during  the  war  years.' 
Dean  Acheson's  statement  In  November,  1944. 
to  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Postwar 
Economic  Policy  has  been  much  quoted,  but 
Is  worth  recalling  because  It  epitomizes  so 
much  of  American  thinking.  "We  cannot," 
he  said,  "go  through  another  ten  years  like 
the  ten  years  at  the  end  of  the  Twenties 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Thirties  without 
having  the  most  far-reaching  consequences 
upon  our  economic  and  social  system."  Six 
years  later  Truman  drove  home  the  same 
lesson  even  more  directly: 

"In  1932,  the  private  enterprise  system 
was  close  to  collapse.  There  was  real  danger 
that  the  American  people  might  turn  to 
some  other  system.  If  we  are  to  win  the 
struggle  between  freedom  and  communism, 
we  must  be  sure  that  we  never  let  such  a 
depression  happen  again." 

What  such  a  depression  signified  in  eco- 
nomic terms  and  the  stages  by  which  It  de- 
veloped— beginning  with  the  recession  In 
agriculture  and  primary  commodities  many 
months  before  the  Wall  Street  crash  in  Octo- 
ber. 1929.  signaled  the  general  collapse— we 
can  now  see.  with  a  minimum  of  dotrmatism 
and  a  maximum  of  cool  factual  informa- 
tion, thanks  to  C.  P.  Klndleberger.  Kindle- 
berper-s  book  Is  a  major  achievement  Per- 
hans  because  Its  Impact  was  so  o^^erwhelm- 
Ing.  Its  scale  so  vast,  there  has  been  po  f er- 
as any  teacher  searching  for  an  appropriate 
book  for  his  reading  list  can  testify— no 
reall'-  satisfactory-  history  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. Kindlebereer  fills  the  pap.  His  views 
of  the  origins  of  the  Deoresslon  are  franklv 
eclectic,  and  he  Is  deliberately  cautious 
abniit  the  sort  of  one-track  remedies  which 
are  bein;?  so  freely  canvassed  today.  Even 
"vvlth  perfect  monetary  policy."  he  Insists, 
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was  simply  conflrmec .  The  Guam  doctrine, 
announced  on  July  2^,  1969,  and  the  Klssln- 
ger-Nlxon  visits  to  Pajcing  and  Moscow  that 
followed,  may  not,  as  aolfe  and  Burtle  insist, 
have  meant  a  "retreat  of  American  power," 
but  they  certainly  Inc  icated  a  major  shift  In 
world  forces,  and  no  one  would  deny  that 
"money  pressure" — in  other  words,  a  radical 
change  in  the  econom  Ic  climate,  a  downward 
swing  in  the  Kondratl  sff  cycle — was  an  opera- 
tive factor.  As  Henry  I  randon  puts  it,  "Short- 
age of  money  became  one  of  the  most  potent 
American  policy  mak>rs,  just  as  Its  abimd- 
ance  had  been  a  genei  ation  earlier." 

The  broader  effects  i  )f  the  Depression  In  the 
advanced  industrial  :ountries  are  too  well 
known  to  need  descri]  »tion;  but  their  impact 
on  existing  Ideologies  was  no  less  shattering. 
Above  all,  they  drove  home  the  lesson  that 
unemployment  on  the  scale  of  the  1930s  must 
never  be  allowed  to  c  scur  again.  The  classic 
remedy  of  massive  del  latlon  was  out,  and  the 
maintenance  of  full  e  nployment  became  the 
central  pillar  of  postwar  economic  policy, 
both  domestic  and  International. 

This  preoccupation  with  full  employment 
was  due  to  the  "gna^s  ing  fear"  (as  The  New 
York  -nmes  put  it  li  1946)  that,  once  the 
postwar  boom  was  o\er,  "the  United  States 
might  run  into  somelhing  even  graver  than 
the  Depression  of  the  Thirties,"  with  all  its 
Incalculable  social  and  political  possibili- 
ties."" Internationally,  it  translated  into  a 
fear  ''whether  the  Anerlcan  capitalist  sys- 
tem could  continue  lo  function  if  most  of 
Europe  and  Asia  should  abolish  free  enter- 
prise," a  determination  "to  increase  our 
outlets  abroad  for  manufactured  products," 
and  an  opposition  to  high  tariffs,  exclusive 
trading  blocs,  and  unfair  economic  compe- 
tition, which — as  Cor<  :ell  Hull,  never  tired  of 
Insisting — bred  the  w  ir  which  broke  out  In 
the  Far  East  in  1937,  spread  to  Europe  in 
1939.  and  engulfed  thi  i  United  States  in  1941. 
Considering  the  sm  ill  part  that  foreign 
trade  played  (and  stl  1  plays)  In  the  United 
States  economy,  this  obsession  with  foreign 
markets  Is  easier  to  e  cplaln  on  psychological 
than  on  rational  grou  ads;  but  Dean  Acheson 
was  certainly  expressing  a  prevalent  view 
when  he  said: 
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energy.  The  important  thing  Is  markets  .  .  . 
My  contention  Is  that  we  cannot  have  full 
employment  and  prosperity  in  the  United 
States  without  the  foreign  markets. 

The  other  thing  that  was  necessary  was 
the  restoration  of  a  functioning  interna- 
tional monetary  system  to  revive  the  flow  of 
trade.  This,  as  everyone  knows,  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  of 
1944.  which  In  effect  restored  the  gold  ex- 
change system  operating  between  1925  and 
1931  with  the  dollar  as  "reserve  currency" 
that  is  to  say,  the  currency  that  could  be  held 
by  central  banks  in  lieu  of  gold — and  at  the 
game  time  set  up  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  as  a  mechanism  for  maintaining 
currency  stability.  Since  1971  a  great  deal  of 
myth  and  a  good  deal  of  mystique  have  been 
attached  to  Bretton  Woods;  It  "guided  the 
postwar  world,"  it  is  often  said,  "to  peace  and 
prosperity."  In  harsh  reality,  "Bretton  Woods 
was  a  system,"  as  Rolfe  and  Burtle  point  out, 
"that  never,  or  hardly  ever,  worked,"  and 
the  middle  section  of  their  book,  entitled 
"the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
system,"  Is  a  clear  and  vigorotis  (if  sometimes 
opinionated)  account  of  the  reasons  why. 

Not  1944,  the  year  of  Bretton  Woods,  but 
1947,  the  year  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  or 
rather  1949,  the  year  In  which  It  actually 
went  into  effect,  was  the  real  starting  point 
of  the  new  postwar  economic  system. 
As  the  $12  billion  of  the  Marshall  Flan 
poured  in,  the  pumps  were  primed,  and  the 
wheels  began  to  revolve — so  rapidly  that  by 
1953  Western  Europe  was  experiencing  the 
biggest  boom  of  Its  history.  After  1950  It  was 
fired  by  continuing  American  deficits.  In 
the  words  of  Rolfe  and  Burtle,  "the  wunder- 
wiTtschaft  miracle  economies  of  the  early 
postwar  years  were  little  more  than  export- 
led  booms,  depending  In  large  measure  on 
the  American  deficit,  aided  and  abetted  by 
cturencles  undervalued  by  deliberate  Ameri- 
can action." 

No  one  questiona  the  generosity  of  the 
Marshall  Plan;  no  one  should  question  either 
the  element  of  enlightened  self-interest  It 
embodied.  This  was  the  period  of  the  "dollar 
gap,"  of  a  grossly  deficient  liquidity  In  the 
International  monetary  system,  which  only 
aid  from  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  subse- 
quent outflow  of  dollars  could  correct.  For- 
eign governments  eagerly  sought  dollars 
which  were  "as  good  as  gold"  (In  some  ways 
better  than  gold,  most  of  which  was  locked 
up  in  Port  Knox  anyhow) ,  and  the  United 
States,  confident  (as  Rolfe  and  Burtle  put  It) 
in  Its  "capacity  to  remain  economically  domi- 
nant," cheerfully  accepted  the  deficits.  In 
1950  the  National  Sectirlty  Council  told  Tru- 
man the  country  was  so  wealthy  It  cotild 
safely  use  20  percent  of  Its  gross  national 
product  for  military  purposes  without  danger 
to  the  economy.  The  administration  and  ita 
successors  never  managed  quite  to  live  up  to 
this  precept,  but  they  certainly  did  their 
best. 

But  by  1958,  when  the  Rome  treaties  linked 
the  European  Common  Market  behind  a  uni- 
fied tariff  barrier,  things  were  changing. 
Compared  with  growth  In  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Prance,  to  say  nothing  of  Japan,  growth 
In  the  United  States  was  lagging  badly.  In 
1963.  "the  year  of  the  end  of  the  doUar  era," 
a  new  situation  took  shape.  After  forty  years 
characterized  by  the  "dollar  gap,"  the  world 
entered  a  period  of  dollar  surplus.  The  signs 
were  brushed  aside  as  a  temporary  malad- 
justment which  would  right  Itself  by  1968. 
This  was  to  reckon  without  Vietnam.  When 
1968  came  the  dollar  surplus  turned  into  a 
"dollar  glut";  that  is  to  say,  the  outflow 
of  dollars  from  the  United  States  to  pay  for 
stockpiling,  military  aid,  the  costs  of  military 
bases  and  the  like — expenditures  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  earnings  of  United  States  foreign 
trade — caused  dollars  to  pile  up  in  the  cred- 
itor countries. 


Even  now,  the  crisis  was  staved  off  by  the 
willingness  of  the  European  central  banks  to 
hold  and  accumulate  paper  dollars.  But  in 
1971  the  day  of  reckoning  arrived.  This  was 
the  first  year  in  the  twentieth  century  when 
the  United  States  had  a  deficit  on  Its  for- 
eign trade  account,  and  the  over-all  deficit 
on  capital  account  In  the  third  quarter — 
with  the  gold  stock  down  to  $10  billion — 
reached  the  formidable  figure  of  $12  billion. 
The  European  central  bsmks  were  saturated 
with  paper  dollars  and  wanted  no  more. 
Pressure  on  the  dollar  rose  to  new  heights, 
and  on  August  15,  Nixon  officially  abandoned 
convertibility.  Central  banks  ceased  to  sup- 
port fixed  international  exchange  rates,  and 
currencies  were  permitted  to  "float."  This 
is  what  Is  meant  by  "the  fall  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  system." 

ni 

It  is  fashionable  today,  three  years  later, 
to  shed  no  tears  over  the  demise  of  Bretton 
Woods.  Contrary  to  prediction  chaos  did  not 
ensue,  the  wheels  did  not  grind  to  a  halt.  We 
have  learned  to  live  with  floating  currencies. 
Why  ask,  Rolfe  and  Burtle  adjvu*  us, 
"whether  floating  can  In  fact  work?  It  does." 
Nor  are  they  alone  In  praising  the  Nixon- 
Connally  policy  of  "benign  neglect" — that  Is 
to  say,  of  taking  no  steps  to  check  the  out- 
flow of  dollars  or  to  secure  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments— as  a  "brilliant  stratagem,"  Dollar 
devaluation.  It  Is  argued,  was  a  beneflclent  re- 
adjustment. By  1965  the  dollar  was  evidently 
overvalued;  now  It  is  finding  equilibrium, 
and  would  have  done  so  sooner — so  the  argu- 
ment runs — ^but  for  the  mistake  of  agreeing, 
in  December.  1971,  to  impose  a  premature 
stabilization  in  deference  to  European  wishes 
and  susceptibilities. 

The  trouble  with  this  analysis  is  the  way  It 
isolates  the  International  monetary  system, 
as  though  it  operates  in  a  vacuum  with  no 
overspill.  For  most  of  us,  outside  the  charm- 
ed circle  of  high  finance,  it  is  the  overspill 
that  matters.  For  what,  In  a  broader  con- 
text, was  the  result  of  "benign  neglect"? 
The  brief  answer  is  a  world-wide  inflation, 
which  no  one  knows  how  to  stem  or  control. 
The  mechanism  Is  adequately  described  by 
Rolfe  and  Burtle,  and  a  good  deal  less  char- 
itably by  Perlo.  As  dollars  poured  out  of  the 
United  States  during  1969,  1970,  and  the 
first  half  of  1971,  nothing  was  done  to  halt 
the  flow.  Instead,  central  banks  elsewhere, 
notably  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  were 
left  to  absorb  the  unwanted  dollars,  thus  pil- 
ing up  additional  reserves. 

If  It  had  worked  as  intended,  the  Smith- 
sonian Agreement  of  December  18,  1971. 
might  have  checked  the  process.  In  fact, 
the  outflow  continued  after  1971  as  before. 
As  The  Financial  Times  tartly  put  it  In  De- 
cember, 1972,  the  United  States  was  stlU 
"paying  for  its  deficits  with  its  own  cur- 
rency."" And  "since,"  as  Perlo  observes, 
"there  was  no  prospect  of  ever  redeeming 
most  of  the  huge  stockpile,  the  operation  rep- 
resented a  drain  on  the  national  wealth  of 
the  countries  with  strong  currencies." 

But,  much  worse  than  this,  "the  swelling 
flood  of  deutschmarks  and  other  currencies 
paid  out  In  exchange  for  the  dollars  became 
a  source  of  mounting  domestic  inflation." 
Western  Germany  was  the  country  most  di- 
rectly affected.  To  flght  inflation,  the  Bundes- 
bank In  1970  raised  its  discount  rate  from  6 
to  71/i  percent.  The  result  was  to  make  things 
worse.  Attracted  by  the  higher  Interest  rates, 
foot-loose  dollars  flowed  Into  Germany,  and 
In  the  last  nine  months  of  1970  German 
reserves  rose  by  no  less  than  $5.8  billion,  ag- 
gravating all  the  inflationary  tendencies. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  wrong  to  blame  all 
this  entirely  on  Nixon's  policy  of  "benign 
neglect."  Already  in  1970  a  shrewd  commen- 
tator   pointed    out    that    "throughout    the 
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1960s"  the  United  States  had  been  "exporting 
Infiatlon"  on  a  grand  scale;  It  was  "thrusting 
an  inflationary  solution  to  an  Inflationary 
problem  upon  the  world."  "  As.  under  John- 
son, the  war  In  Vietnam  reached  its  peak, 
stoking  the  fires  of  Infiatlon  in  the  Unitad 
States,  the  outfiow  of  dollars  overheated  an 
already  overheated  world  economy.  Indeed,  it 
could  be  argued — as  Perlo  argues — that  such 
countries  as  West  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Japan  were  In  effect  "subsidizing  .  .  .  US  Im- 
perialism to  the  tune  of  many  bUllons  of 
dollars  per  year."  and  doing  themselves  un- 
told harm  in  the  process. 

By  the  time  Nixon  succeeded  Johnson  as 
president,  according  to  Max  Silberschmidt's 
figures,"  short-term  dollar  debts,  which  had 
amounted  to  $8  billion  In  1949,  had  risen  to 
$33  billion.  But  "benign  neglect"  opened  the 
sluice  gates.  By  1971  dollar  liabilities  abroad 
had  almost  doubled,  from  $33  billion  to  a63 
billion.  Today  what  Rolfe  and  Bvu^e  call  the 
"vast  and  unregulated  .  .  .  cascade  of  dollars 
potiring  Into  the  rest  of  the  world"  and 
frustrating  all  efforts  to  check  inflation  Is 
well  in  excess  of  $100  billion.  When  the  re- 
cording angel  writes  up  the  ledger  of  history 
for  the  1970s,  the  havoc  Infilcted  on  the  world 
by  "benign  neglect"  may  well  be  entered  aa  a 
worse  sin  than  Watergate. 

IV 

The  theory  of  Inflation,  as  set  out  by 
writers  such  as  Samuelson.  is  simple  enough." 
If  credit  Is  easy  and  employment  at  a  high 
level,  there  will  be  Inflation:  if  credit  Is  tight 
and  there  is  considerable  unemployment.  In- 
flation win  decline  or  even  cease.  Granted 
that  no  government  anywhere  is  prepared  to 
countenance  the  vast  unemployment  of  the 
1930s,  the  practical  problem  for  economists 
and  administrators  Is  to  secure  the  proper 
"trade  off"  between  unemployment  and  In- 
flation by  timely  "Inputs"  and  equally  timely 
"cut-offs."  The  answer  was  provided  by  the 
so-called  "Phillips  curve."  Put  crudely.  If  by 
tolerating  a  "mild  mflation"  of  (say)  3  per- 
cent, you  could  ensure  an  increase  in  gross 
national  product  of  (say)  4  percent,  the  net 
result  was  another  Increment  of  economic 
growth,  and  (as  Samuelson  puts  it)  "the 
losses  to  fixed-income  groups" — a  few  mil- 
lionaires with  inherited  wealth,  no  doubt, 
but,  mamiy  pensioners,  the  swelling  ranks  of 
the  old  aged,  people  on  Social  Security,  and 
the  unemployed — would  usually  be  "less  than 
the  gains  to  the  rest  of  the  community." 

In  fact,  the  new  "growth  economics" 
worked  tolerably  well  (considering  the 
amotint  of  slack  in  the  Eiu-opean  economy  to 
be  eliminated  It  could  hardly  have  done 
otherwise)  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  after 
the  war.  After  1968  there  was  a  sudden  and 
startling  change.  It  was  not  only  that  infla- 
tion took  off  on  the  splraling  course,  like  a 
missile  aiming  for  the  moon,  which  leaves  us 
today  with  infiatlon  rates  hitting  (often  far 
exceeding)  double  figures  in  all  the  major 
countries  of  the  world — 14  percent  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  13 
percent  In  Australia,  26  percent  In  Japan,  16 
percent  in  France,  around  10  percent  in  West- 
em  Germany — and  still  rising."  More  omi- 
nously, it  became  only  too  obviotis  that  the 
"Phillips  cvuT^e"  had  ceased  to  operate. 

When,  after  eighteen  months  of  Conserva- 
tive government  in  England,  you  got  unem- 
ployment over  the  million  mark — the  highest 
rate  since  1940 — and  at  the  same  time  a  rise 
in  prices  of  17  percent  (the  position  in  the 
United  States  during  Nixon's  first  two  years 
was  little  different  except  in  degree),  some- 
thing was  evidently  wrong.  As  Sir  Frederick 
Catherwood,  director  general  of  the  National 
Economic  Development  Council  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  put  it,  "The  Infiatlon  we  now  face 
is  very  different  not  only  in  degree  but  In 
kind,  too,  from  the  Inflation  of  the  mid- 
Sixties";  and  since  it  had  occurred  "in  every 
advanced  economy  in  the  free  world,"  it  was 
"fair  to  assume  that  there  is  now  a  new  situa- 
tion." 
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I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  causes  of 
this  new  situation,  still  less  the  responsibil- 
ities. Much  could  be  said  of  the  role  of  the 
multinational  corporations,  still  more  of  the 
effects  of  the  Vietnam  war.  once  pooh- 
poohed,  now  admitted  by  writers  across  the 
whole  political  spectrum  from  Tobin  to  Perlo 
to  have  been  a  vital  factor.  More  recently, 
there  have  been  the  effects  of  the  energy 
crisis,  brewing  already  in  April,  1973,  when 
NLxon  made  his  well-known  speech  on  the 
subject,  much  accentuated  after  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  In  October,  1973,  when  oil  sup- 
plies from  the  Middle  East  were  shut  down 
and  prices  forced  up.  For  present  purposes 
it  must  suffice  to  mention  them.  Nor  is  there 
much  profit  in  arguing  whether  or  not 
"benign  neglect"  was  forced  on  Washington 
by  the  recalcitrance  of  the  French,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Japanese.  The  game  of  the  pot 
calling  the  kettle  black,  indulged  In  once 
again  by  Nixon  in  his  Chicago  speech  on 
March  15,  is  fine  for  politicians;  for  those  of 
us  who  have  to  live  with  them — and  that  Is 
all  of  us — the  consequences  matter  more 
than  who  Is  to  blame;  and  the  consequences 
are  grim  enough. 

The  clearest  conclusion  of  Klndleberger's 
book  is  that  all  countries  were  responsible 
In  one  way  or  another  for  the  Depression  of 
the  Thirties;  that  fact  was  small  comfort 
for  the  victims  and  did  not  make  the  con- 
sequences more  bearable.  If  we  slide  into  a 
depression  today — as  every  index  suggests 
we  are  doing— we  shall  be  less  concerned 
with  who  was  responsible  than  with  what  it 
is  doing  to  us  and  to  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 

It  Is  often  said — by  writers  as  dissimilar  In 
all  their  asstimptions  as  Rolfe  and  Perlo — 
that  there  wUl  be  "no  repetition  of  1929- 
1932."  That  is  surely  true.  There  wlU  not  be 
a  recrudescence— at  least  In  the  Industrial- 
ized countries  (the  underdeveloped  world  is 
a  different  matter) — of  the  sort  of  unem- 
ployment facing  Roosevelt  when  he  took 
over  In  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  1933.  That  can  be  avoided  and,  by  all. 
What  other  problems  wi'l  be  created  in 
avoiding  it  is  another  question.  Social  sta- 
bility can  be  eroded  by  unemployment,  as 
it  was  in  Germany  in  1932;  it  can  also  be 
eroded  by  inflation,  as  it  was  in  Germany 
in  1923.  The  downswing  of  the  Kondratieff 
cycle  does  not  mean  that  the  present  crisis 
is  identical  with  the  1929  crisis;  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  time  has  come,  as  Shuman 
and  Rosenau  Insists,  to  stop  talking  about 
•recession"  and  start  talking  about  "depres- 
sion"— "the  awful  word  economists  have  re- 
fused to  apply  to  any  economic  downturn 
since  the  19308." 

Because  the  depression  into  which  we  are 
moving  is  not  identical  with  the  Depression 
of  the  Thirties.  I  have  no  intention  of  in- 
dulging in  prognostication.  Least  of  all  do 
I  propose  to  discuss  Robert  Heilbroner's  apoc- 
alyptic Vision— familiar,  in  any  case  to 
readers  of  this  periodical,  where  it  first  saw 
light '«— of  the  coming  centuries  when,  like 
monks  in  a  suth-century  monastery  after 
the  fall  of  Rome,  we  shall  find  "solace"  in 
•  tradition  and  ritual"  and  our  "private  be- 
liefs," amid  the  ruins  of  "the  giant  f-xctory 
the  huge  office,"  and  "the  urban  complex  " 
Truly.  The  Great  Ascent  has  become  The 
Great  Descent!  Spengler  and  Toynbee  could 
not  have  done  it  better— though  they  would 
have  done  it  at  far  greater  length.  For  m»,  I 
must  confess,  there  la  something  Infinitely 
sad  In  this  capitulation  of  a  liberal  con- 
science  and  in  the  fatalism  which  surveys- 
one  by  one.  the  possible  remedies  only  to  con- 
clude that  they  "are  not  likely  to  be  realized  " 
Nevertheless.  HeUbroner's  book  is  important 
as  a  refiection  and  expression  of  the  new 
mood  of  resigned  pessimism  which  the  grow- 
ing sense  of  economic  crisis  has  bred. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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exploitation  of  a  series  of  basic  Innovations." 
Why  should  there  be  no  such  break-through 
this  time?  Why.  for  example,  should  scien- 
tists not  succeed  in  harnessing  solar  energy 
(a  possibility  mentioned  in  passing  by  Heil- 
broner, only  to  be  dismissed  out  of  hand) ,  a 
break-through  which,  evidently,  would  trans- 
form the  whole  situation? 

Heilbroner  would  have  us  believe  that  we 
stand  today  at  the  end  of  the  world  we  know, 
like  the  characters  in  Waiting  for  Godot 
awaiting  the  moment  whan  "all  will  vanish 
and  we'll  be  alone  again.  In  the  midst  of 
nothingness."  In  reality,  we  stand  at  the  end 
of  an  era,  of  a  fifty-year  period  of  history, 
of  the  age  of  neocapltallsm.  We  are  entering 
a  period  of  radical  readjustment,  which  Is 
bound,  before  It  ends,  to  breed  misery  and 
widespread  suffering;  It  will  be  a  traumatic 
experience,  as  long  as  It  lasts,  but  not  the 
Irreversible  calamity  Heilbroner  foresees. 
Nevertheless,  the  world  that  emerges  from 
the  crisis  will  be  as  little  like  the  world  of  the 
igeos  as  the  world  after  1945  was  like  that  of 
the  1930s.  Toynbee  has  predicted  a  "stock- 
ade society"  and  a  "siege  economy"  In  which 
private  property  will  be  nationalized,  free 
enterprise  abolished,  and  certain  economic 
activities — for  Instance,  stockbroklng  and 
real-estate  developing — will  disappear  (and 
who  except  the  stockbrokers  and  real-estate 
developers  will  shed  a  tear?)  at  the  behest  of 
"a  ruthless  authoritarian  government."  ■" 

He  may  be  right.  What  seems  certain  is 
that  some  solution  to  the  problem  of  un- 
controlled Inflation  will  have  to  be  found,  if 
the  fabric  of  society  Is  not  to  be  torn  apart; 
and  though  at  present  most  governments  are 
resorting  to  the  classic  remedy  of  wage  con- 
trols and  restrictions  on  the  right  to  strike — 
depressing  the  standard  of  living.  Perlo  wo\ild 
say.  In  order  to  maintain  proflts — the  likeli- 
hood, as  the  crisis  reaches  its  peak.  Is  that 
the  only  way  out  will  be  to  control  btislness, 
too. 

What  is  clear,  In  any  case,  Is  that  there  Is 
no  solution  within  the  existing  system.  The 
underlying  postulate  of  the  "new  economics" 
was  that  the  capitalist  system  would  display 
a  steady  trend  to  economic  growth,  and  the 
socially  harmful  results  of  its  operations — 
poverty,  social  neglect,  unemployment — 
could  be  effectively  dealt  with  by  govern- 
ment intervention  within  the  framework  of 
private  property  and  the  market.  Both  parts 
of  the  theorem  have  been  belled  by  events, 
and  are  likely  to  be  even  more  drastically 
falsified  as  the  crisis  gathers  pace  In  the  next 
few  years. 

Tobin  clings,  rather  wistfully,  to  the  view 
that  the  "new  economics"  will  eventually 
stage  a  comeback,  but  It  Is  hard  to  believe 
he  is  right.  For  one  thing,  the  disillusion  is 
too  great.  When  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
conducted  a  countrywide  survey  In  the  fall 
of  1972  It  found  frustration  everywhere,  psir- 
ticularly  frustration  with  the  mythology  of 
growth  and  aflluence.^^  Not  surprisingly. 
There  is,  after  all.  a  basic  contradiction  when 
an  economic  system  which  claims  to  have 
discovered  the  secret  of  rising  living  stand- 
ards for  all  can  only  flnd  a  way  out,  when  the 
crisis  develops,  by  reducing  living  standards; 
in  that  way.  either  through  miscalculation  or 
through  deception,  the  professions  upon 
which  the  whole  structure  depends  are 
proven  to  be  false. 

Secondly,  it  has  become  only  too  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  trade-off  between  un- 
employment and  inflation,  which  is  a  funda- 
mental element  of  the  equation.  Is  unattain- 
able under  present  conditions.  And  since  no 
government  dares  contemplate  the  risks  of 
massive  unemployment  and  no  government 
can  live  with  gaUoplng  Inflation,  they  will 
be  forced — less,  no  doubt,  through  choice 
than  through  the  Inexorable  pressure  of 
events — to  devise  some  other  system. 

What  it  will  be,  how  far  it  will  depart  from 
the  present  system,  no  one  can  predict.  On 
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the  whole.  I  wcu:d  agree  with  Heilbroner  that 
the  most  likely  outcome  is  the  "transforma- 
tion of  'private'  capitalism  Into  planned 
'state'  capitalism."  This,  he  says,  is  already 
"partially  realized"  In  Japan.  It  was  also 
pretty  effectively  realized  by  Hitler — and.  the 
historian  with  a  longer  memory  might  add, 
in  the  Byzantine  Empire.  What  we  can  see.  in 
any  case.  Is  that  neocapltallsm,  with  its  pre- 
tensions to  have  found  the  answer  to  Marx, 
was  the  expression  of  a  temporary  situation, 
borne  along  not  by  its  own  dynamic  but  by 
the  upward  wave  of  the  economic  cycle;  but 
Marx's  vision  of  a  society  dedicated  to  welfare, 
not  to  power  and  profit  the  only  vision  that 
makes  sense  in  today's  circumstances — ^still 
eludes  us,  and  will  do  so  until  another  crisis, 
even  more  crippling  than  the  cri-sis  that  is 
brewing  today,  brings  home  to  the  whole 
world  the  perils  it  faces. 
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THE  CONCORDE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
feeling  continues  to  haunt  me  that  prob- 
ably the  biggest  mistake  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  ever  made  as  far  as 
American  supremacy  in  the  air  and  in 
industry  was  when  we  stopped  the 
American  construction  of  the  Supersonic 
Transport.  The  Concorde,  developed  by 
England  and  France,  has,  in  my  opinion, 
already  proven  the  aerodynamic  ability 
to  maintain  supersonic  flight  across  the 
oceans,  and  while  I  will  admit  that  eco- 
nomically it  still  has  a  way  to  go  to  make 
it  feasible,  I  feel  that  before  many  years 
go  by  some  or  more  than  one  airline  in 
America  will  be  forced  to  buy  this  air- 
craft because  of  the  demand  from  the 
passengers. 

Robert  Hotz.  writing  in  Aviation  Week 
&  Space  Technology  on  June  24,  de- 
scribed briefly  a  trip  from  Boston  to 
Paris  and  Paris  back  to  Boston  at  which 
time  the  flying  time  was  6  hours  and  17 
minutes  and  it  was  a  routine  flight.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology, 

June  24.  1974] 

A  Routine  Flight 

(By  Robert  Hotz) 

Last  Monday,  June  17,  we  flew  a  trans- 
atlantic roitndtrip  between  Boston  and  Paris 
in  Concorde  02.  Our  flying  time  was  6  hr. 
17  min.  and  our  cruising  speed  was  1,350 
mph.  It  was  a  routine  flight. 

The  takeoff  weights  (386,000  lb.)  were  the 
same  at  Boston  and  Paris.  Payload  of  24,500 
lb.  was  carried  both  ways.  The  takeoff  rolls 
were  identical,  39  sec.  down  the  runways  at 
Logan  and  Charles  de  Gaulle  airports.  Navi- 
gation was  direct  and  simple.  From  Bos- 
ton, the  compass  needle  n^ver  varied  from 
due  east  (090  deg.).  At  Paris,  Concorde 
took  its  heading  from  the  270-deg.  takeoff 
runway  and  never  varied  from  due  west  until 
entering  the  Boston  terminal  area. 

Supersonic  climbout  and  Mach  2  cruise 
were  the  same  sensationless  floating  experi- 
ences we  had  encountered  on  previous  Con- 
corde flights.  Even  the  champagne — Dom 
Rulnart  1966 — was  the  same  fine  vintage 
on  both  legs.  It  bubbled  as  effortlessly  at 
Mach  2.01  and  54,000  ft.  as  it  did  on  the 
Boston  and  Paris  terminals  at  zero  speed 
and  sea  level. 

Flight  time  varied  only  a  single  minute 
on  each  crossing — 3  hr.  9  min.  to  Paris  and 
3  hr.  8  min.  to  Boston.  Fuel  consumption 
varied  by  only  a  few  hundred  pounds.  Even 
the  pilots  were  routinely  interchangeable. 
Gilbert  Defer  flew  the  Boston-Paris  leg  with 
Jean  Pinet  in  the  righthand  seat.  On  the 
return,  Pinet  took  over  virlth  Pierre  Dudal. 
a  veteran  of  the  Concorde  program  from  the 
French  flight  test  center,  as  copilot. 

On  the  way  over  we  read  Newsweek  and 
the  Boston  Globe — on  the  way  back  Le 
FHgaro  and  L'Express.  When  we  walked  out 
through  the  Air  France  Jetway  at  the  new 
John  A.  Volpe  International  terminal  at 
Boston.  Just  7  hr.  and  28  min.  after  we  had 
walked  in.  there  was  only  a  bottle  of  Ar- 
magnac  and  a  half  ounce  of  Arpege  perfume 
in  our  brief  case  as  tangible  evidence  that 
we  had  indeed  been  in  Paris  at  lunchtime. 

The  message  that  is  coming  through  to 
us  after  four  Mach  2  flights  In  Concorde 
and   three   transatlantic   crossings    Is    that 
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supersonic  airline  service  for  the  average 
business  traveler  Is  a  refreshing,  routine  ex- 
perience and  that  Concorde  is  a  flying  ma- 
chine of  still  unappreciated  precision  and 
stamina. 

Concorde  02,  on  which  we  have  made  all 
our  flights.  Is  now  headed  back  to  the  fac- 
tory at  Toulouse  after  462  hr.  of  flight  test- 
ing. Including  225  hr.  at  Mach  2.  Its  route- 
proving  role  will  be  taken  over  by  produc- 
tion Concordes  of  significantly  improved  per- 
formance. 

Concorde  02  will  be  fltted  with  the  new 
carbon  brakes  and  reenter  the  test  program 
to  prove  another  of  the  many  technology 
state-of-the-art  advances  that  have  com- 
bined in  Concorde  to  make  supersonic  air- 
line service  a  realistic  routine. 

Concorde  and  its  Anglo-French  producers 
are  now  embarked  on  a  methodical  program 
to  demonstrate  the  realities  of  supersonic 
airline  service  and  demolish  Its  myths.  In  Its 
two  visits  to  the  Americas  last  fall  and  this 
month  Concorde  has  established  some  hard 
data  points: 

It  has  routinely  cut  In  half  subsonic  air- 
line flight  times  on  the  major  North  and 
South  Atlantic  routes. 

It  has  demonstrated  Its  conventional  be- 
havior as  a  subsonic  aircraft  using  existing 
airport  facilities  and  current  traffic  control 
systems  while  fully  exploiting  its  unique 
performance  capability  In  an  environment 
that  does  not  impinge  on  subsonic  traffic. 

It  has  exposed  the  mythology  of  its  en- 
vironmental critics  and  proved  that  it  meets 
current  airport  noise  standards  and  does  not 
devastate  the  surrounding  terrain  with  sonic 
booms  or  excessive  pollution.  By  the  time 
Concorde  goes  Into  airline  service  In  1976, 
there  will  be  sufficient  measured  factual  data 
to  bury  these  environmental  myths  at  the 
depth  they  deserve. 

It  has  developed  the  beginnings  of  an  op- 
erational foundation  for  routine  airline  use 
with  serviceability,  quick  turnarounds  and 
maintainability. 

As  a  revolutionary  new  mode  of  public 
transportation,  Concorde  must  be  demon- 
strated to  Its  potential  users  to  establish  Its 
credibility  and  confound  Its  critics  with  per- 
formance. So  far,  the  French  partners  In  the 
Concorde  alliance  have  e.Khlblted  far  more 
elan  than  their  British  counterparts  In  ac- 
cepting this  challenge.  During  all  of  the 
technical  and  political  problems  that  have 
cluttered  Concorde's  progress,  the  French 
have  never  faltered  either  with  faith  In  its 
ultimate  success  or  In  support  of  the 
program. 

In  contrast,  a  great  part  of  British  offl- 
claldom,  press  and  even  airline  manage- 
ments has  been  so  dubious  that  the  dura- 
bUlty  of  British  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram has  long  been  questioned.  Even  now, 
the  future  of  Concorde  balances  on  the  de- 
cision of  a  group  of  fuzzy-minded  British 
Labor  ministers  whose  past  record  of  folly 
on  technological  decisions  1b  imsurpasaed. 
It  would  save  no  money  nor  make  any  sense 
for  Britain  to  withdraw  from  Concorde  now. 
But  Denla  Healey  and  his  associates  In  the 
current  Labor  government  made  far  more 
disastrous  decisions  when  the  fate  of  British 
technology  was  In  their  btunbllng  bands 
some  years  ago. 

Concorde  still  faces  many  problems  In  its 
future  development — some  technical  but 
most  political  and  economic.  Its  future  la  by 
no  means  assured  even  If  the  British  gov- 
ernment continues  support. 

But  its  recent  demonstrations  in  the  Amer- 
icas, where  It  proved  Its  performance  and 
was  accorded  a  warm  reception  by  airport 
officials,  passengers  and  the  public,  have 
proved  that  it  has  a  fighting  chance  for  suc- 
cess If  both  governments  continue  support 
and  If  the  program  managers  and  their  air- 
line customers  Inject  an  \mtradltlonal  ener- 
getic and  Umovatlve  approach  to  putting  It 
Into  regular  airline  service. 
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THE  BELLAM  f  FLAG  AWARD 

Mr.  SPARKMAUr.  Mr.  President,  the 
HuntsviUe,  Ala.,  fiigh  School  has  re- 
cently been  honored  in  being  selected  to 
receive  the  34th  annual  Bellamy  Flag 
Award  of  1975.  An  article  recently  In  the 
HuntsviUe  Times  ells  the  story  of  the 
award.  I  ask  unanii  nous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  1  le  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord along  with  a  i  award  notice  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Organization  of 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  which  information  Is 
given  regarding  thb  annual  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  1 

[Prom  the  Hunfcvllle  (Ala.)  Times, 

Apr.  14, 1974] 
Hunts viLLE  h|gh  Seeks  Honor 

Joe  AngUn  believei  HuntsviUe  High  School 
should  retain  Its  traAltlonal  approach  to  ed- 
ucation— emphaslzlnfe  responslbUlty  and  de- 
cision-making in  ItBjteachlngs. 

As  principal  of  ^he  2,100-student  high 
school  since  1971,  4nglln,  although  a  be- 
liever In  the  traditional,  has  attempted  to 
bring  about  many  changes,  most  Importantly 
a  more  tranquU  relationship  between  whites 
and  blacks  since  racial  disturbances  divided 
the  school  more  thaii  a  year  ago. 

It  Is  for  these  principles  of  tradition  mixed 
with  change  that  mintsvlUe  High  is  being 
considered  for  a  national  award  for  all-around 
excellence. 

Since  1942,  a  representative  high  school 
from  a  different  state  has  been  selected  to 
receive  the  National  Bellamy  Flag  Award,  an 
award  bearing  the  nfme  of  Francis  Bellamy 
author  of  the  Pledge! of  Allegiance. 

High  schools  In  Alabama  are  being  consid- 
ered for  the  award  tils  year.  Of  the  51  state 
schools  Invited  to  compete  for  the  coveted 
recognition,  three  hafve  been  selected  as  fin- 
alists—HuntsvUle  High,  Cullman  High  and 
Hueytown  High.        i 

It  Is  an  award  not  for  a  single  perform- 
ance or  accomplishment  or  for  activities  dur- 
Ing  the  current  year,  ^ut  recognition  for  con- 
tributions made  ove»  the  years  by  students 
teachers,  administrators  and  the  entire 
community. 

AngUn  is  not  the  tjpe  of  person  who  would 
like  to  forget  the  p4st  or  cover  up  the  im- 
pleasant  facets  of  it.jHe  talks  of  racial  strife 
m  the  halls  of  HuntsviUe  High  Just  a  year 
ago— and  what  the  School  has  attempted  to 
do  to  end  it. 

"We  didn't  know  \  hy  the  problem  existed 
here,"  says  Anglln,  w  tio  first  came  to  Hunts- 
viUe High  In  1969  wl  len  he  transferred  from 
Sparkman  in  the  coi  nty. 

"But  gradually,  mc  "began  to  learn  the 
needs  of  the  black  sti  dents.  I  think  the  prob- 
lems we  had  at  Hun  sviUe  were  caused  by  a 
lack  of  student  Inter  ist— by  both  blacks  and 
whites. 

"But.  although  It  1  lay  sound  sUly,  we  took 
a  look  at  our  studei  t  organizations,  realiz- 
ing, because  most  en  b  meetings  were  sched- 
uled at  night,  mosi  ninth  graders  missed 
them  because  of  no  ti  insportatlon.  And  many 
black  students  had  lo  way  of  getting  back 
to  school  in  the  evenl  igs. 

"So  we  changed  o\.  r  club  svstem,  and  now 
each  Tuesday,  for  4i  minutes,  we  set  aside 
time  what  we  call  oi  ir  student  activity  pro- 
gram. We  wanted  th<  students  to  have  some- 
thing to  identify  wit  li,  and  now  they  have  " 

With  solutions  su;h  as  these  HuntsvUle 
High  has  coped  with  problems  as  the  city  of 
HuntsviUe  has  growr .  The  school,  accredited 
by  the  Southern  Asa  Delation  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  In  1919,  is  tl  e  oldest  accredited  high 
school  in  Alabama.  Today  its  95  teachers 
possess  high  academli  qualifications— 53  hold 
masters  degrees. 

Seven  HuntsvUle  High  School  students 
were    chosen    Natlo  lal    Merit    Scholarship 
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finalists  In   1972;    two   were  picked  In   1973 
and  two  were  picked  this  year.  ' 

WhUe  other  schools  In  the  city  have  con- 
verted to  team  teachl  ig,  Anglln  says  he  and 
his  teaching  staff  dislike  the  new  method, 
preferring  Instead  to  improve  the  quaUty  of 
the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  high  school  studen  ts,  whether  or  not  they 
plan  to  attend  college. 

For  instance,  the  English  curriculum  has 
been  designed  to  mest  the  needs  of  every 
HuntsvUle  High  student,  the  courses  di- 
vided by  phases,  not  grade  levels.  Phase  I 
English  courses  are  m  )lded  for  students  who 
find  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  thinking 
quite  dlfflciUt.  Phase  tl  courses  are  for  stu- 
dents needing  impro' 'ement;  phase  HI  for 
those  with  an  average]  command  of  the  basic 
language  skills;  phasd  IV  for  those  learning 
fairly  rapidly;  and  )hase  V  for  students 
looking  for  a  challeng  b  in  English. 

Next  year  the  school  wUl  Initiate  a  pro- 
gram In  math  deslj  ned  similarly  to  the 
English  Instruction,  ivlth  courses  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  slow  learner  and  others  for 
those  capable  but  less  motivated  than  other 
math  students. 

HuntsvUle  High's  s  snior  class  has  gained 
clty-wlde  attention  li  recent  years  for  Its 
practice  of  purchasing  with  its  funds  eoulp- 
ment  and  other  itemi  needed  by  the  school. 

In  past  years,  the  classes  have  contributed 
$10,000  towards  the  cost  of  air  conditioning 
the  school  building;  s4,000  for  a  sound  sys- 
tem in  the  auditorluii;  »4.000  for  an  inter- 
com imit  for  the  school;  $1,000  for  the 
library.  | 

The  Class  of  1973  contributed  $3,500  for 
renovation  of  the  auditorium  and  $2,150  for 
the  purchase  of  a  video  tape  recorder  for 
school  use. 

In  recent  years,  HulitsvUle  High  has  been 
recognized  natlonaUy  and  within  the  state 
through  student  awarps  In  various  activities 
such  as  debate,  art,  journalism,  band,  choral 
and  athletics.  Trodhles  denoting  these 
achievements  stand  tiiree  and  four  deep  on 
the  shelves  of  glass  [cases  in  the  school's 
hallways. 

The  National  [Bellamt  Award, 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  June  14, 1974. 

The  34th  Annual  BeUamy  Flag  Award  of 
1975,  which  honors  the  author  of  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance,  Francis  Bellamy,  and  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  United  States,  wlU  be  pre- 
sented to  the  HuntsviUe  Senior  High  School 
next  year  at  special   ^remony. 

The  HuntsviUe  Senior  High  School  has 
been  designated  by  the  National  BeUamy 
Board  of  Directors  to  serve  as  standard 
bearer  for  quality  schools  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  for  a  fifty  year  period.  The  CuU- 
man  High  School  has  been  named  Alternate 
BeUamy  Award  School  for  the  State.  Only 
one  secondary  school  !  n  a  state  may  hold  th» 
honor.  HuntsvUle  Jenlor  High  School, 
termed  one  that  "nev  >r  rests  on  Its  laurels," 
has  been  selected  foi  the  coveted  national 
honor  for  these  specifl ;  reasons — 

1.  The  proficient  performance  of  duty  by 
the  administrators:  J  )e  L.  AngUn,  principal, 
and  Dr.  V.  M.  Burke  t,  superintendent,  are 
cited  for  leadership  la  a  school  and  school 
district  that  strives  tc  retain  the  traditional 
approach  to  educatlor  all  the  while  bringing 
about  the  necessary  changes  for  all-around 
excellence  designed  lor  an  entire  student 
body. 

2.  An  accompllshec  faculty  that  teaches 
by  practical,  living  ex  perlences  in  the  class- 
room— the  true  me  hod  of  learning  by 
doing:  economics  stulents  learn  the  basics 
by  investing  In  the  stock  market,  sociology 
classes  offer  keen  coniepts  and  understand- 
ing in  experimental  n  arrlage,  history  classes 
simulate  the  depression  era  for  better  com- 
prehension of  the  times.  A  concerned  fac- 
ulty, through  Its  ecucatlonal  aEsoclatlon, 
works  closely  with  ac  mlnlstrators,  students 
and  parents  for  the  )ubllc  good.  Full  con- 
centration is  placed   jn  a  curriciUmn  that 
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meets  all  students'  needs,  whether  or  not 
they  are  college  bound. 

3.  The  Board  of  Education  phUosophy: 
••.  .  .  the  school  program  should  be  designed 
to  assist  the  student  ...  in  recognizing  the 
functions  of  constructive  citizenship  in  a 
democracy  and  in  understanding  and  appre- 
ciating the  cultural  heritage. 

4.  The  PTA  (900  strong)  that  speaks  up 
with  words  and  action  for  its  school  and  city. 
In  a  day  when  the  school  dollar  Is  micro- 
scopic, the  PTA  has  donated  substantially 
to  the  school  to  supplement  state  and  fed- 
eral funds. 

5.  A  loyal  and  generous  student  body  that 
excels  academically  and  culturally:  Seven 
students  were  chosen  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship finalists  in  1972,  and  two  finalists  In 
each  successive  year.  State  and  national 
achievements  have  been  recorded  through 
the  years;  recently  in  debate,  languages,  the 
arts  and  athletics.  Senior  classes  have  gained 
clty-wlde  attention  for  the  practice  of  rais- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  annually  through 
magazine  sales,  primarUy  for  school  equip- 
ment and  school  needs.  Individual  student 
achievement  plays  an  important  role  In  di- 
verse areas  of  learning  in  a  large  student 
body — among  them:  ballet,  karate,  and  sen- 
ate page. 

6.  Noteworthy  current  student  records 
warrant  citation  of  "Representative  of  the 
Best"— 

The  largest  number  of  Scholastic  Art 
Awards  (23)  in  the  State. 

The  top  debate  team  in  Alabama. 

The  band  awarded  aU  four  top  ratings  in 
concert  selection. 

The  best  one-act  play  production  for  three 
consecutive  years  in  State  competition — 
Alabama  Thespian  Society. 

Swim  teams  take  Alabama  State  Champ- 
ionship— boys  and  girls  swim  teams  com- 
pete against  29  schools  in  the  State. 

Girls  netters  place  second  in  the  State. 

7.  Outstanding  school  publications. 

The  school  magazine.  The  Spectrum,  twice 
selected  among  the  best  student  literary 
magazines  in  the  nation — Columbia  Scho- 
lastic Press  Association  Medalist  Award  for 
1973. 

The  school  newspaper,  Red/Blue,  awarded 
the  highest  honors  in  three  scholastic  press 
association  competitions:  AU- American  ra- 
ting by  the  National  Scholastic  Press  Associa- 
tion, AU-Southem  Award  by  the  Southeast- 
ern Interscholastlc  Press  Association,  and 
the  General  Excellence  Award  in  the  Alabama 
Press  Association  Better  Newspaper  Contest. 

8.  A  distinguished  and  accomplished 
alumni  eminent  in  the  fields  of  the  creative 
arts,  agriculture,  education,  goverimient,  law 
and  medicine. 

9.  A  cooperative  and  supportive  local  press 
with  excellent  school -press  relationships. 

10.  A  civlc-mlnded  community,  one  of  63 
dtles  selected  as  a  Model  City  Center,  deeply 
interested  in  the  schools  and  school-related 
activities;  a  community  where  aU  five  high 
schools  work  together  readUy  on  major  fimd- 
ralslng  projects  for  mutual  benefits;  one  of 
the  few  communities  across  the  nation  voting 
another  school  tax  on  Itself. 

Principal  Joe  L.  Anglln  and  superintendent 
Dr.  V.  M.  Burkett  with  a  member  of  the 
HuntsviUe  Senior  High  School  Junior  Class 
WUl  participate  In  "BeUamy  Week,"  the  week 
of  October  6,  1974  when  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  receives  the  33rd  annual  BeUamy  Flag 
Award  at  the  Los  Alamos  High  School. 
Dr.  Margabette  S.  Miller, 

Executive  Director. 


BEEF  IMPORTS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
incredible  to  me  that  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Butz  can  so  consistently  put 
forward  policies  that  seem  to  me  to 


injure  the  American  consumer.  Although 
Secretary  Butz  was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  liberal  trade  policies  last  year,  when 
huge  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
were  a  serious  element  in  food  price 
increases  for  the  American  consumer,  he 
would  now  reverse  his  free  trade  stance 
by  limiting  meat  imports  into  the  United 
States.  While  meat  imports  are  only  a 
small  proportion  of  U.S.  meat  con- 
sumption such  imports  would  help  main- 
tain the  lower  prices  for  meat  that  pre- 
sent the  one  bright  spot  in  the  otherwise 
bleak  picture  for  consumer  food  prices. 
The  administration,  has  argued  strongly 
for  the  trade  bill  and  a  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  and  should  not  now  erect  bar- 
riers on  just  those  products  which  could 
help  somewhat  the  hard-pressed  con- 
sumer. 

The  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  24,  makes  this  point  and 
also  deals  with  the  larger  issue  of  the 
movement  toward  protectionism  de- 
veloping amoi^  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries in  response  to  sharply  higher  oil 
prices.  Inflation,  fueled  in  large  part  by 
sharply  higher  oil  and  food  prices,  has 
reduced  the  demand  for  the  more  expen- 
sive food  products,  especially  beef.  I 
should  also  point  out  that  unrestrained 
export  policies  drove  up  the  price  of 
grain,  which  contributed  to  the  losses  the 
beef  producers  are  now  experiencing. 

Industrial  countries  are  now  beginning 
to  take  restrictive  measures  to  limit  in- 
ternal demand  and  boost  their  exports  tn 
an  effort  to  reduce  their  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficits  caused  by  oil  price  in- 
creases. However,  it  is  clear  that  the 
effect  of  these  measures  will  be  to  en- 
deavor to  shift  the  deficit  to  some  other 
oil  Importing  coimtiy,  since  at  present 
price  levels.  It  Is  not  possible  to  shift 
the  deficits  back  to  the  oil  producers. 
Those  of  us  concerned  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  problem  have  warned  for 
months  that  cooperative  action  among 
the  industrialized  countries  was  essen- 
tial, and  that  the  alternative  was  nation- 
alistic economic  poUcies  that  would  be 
destructive  of  the  values  we  had  worked 
for  so  hard  since  1945. 

In  a  speech  I  made  on  the  Senate  fioor 
on  February  7,  1974,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Washington  Energy  Conference,  when 
the  oil  embargo  was  at  its  height,  I  said: 
Although  the  American  people  are  greatly 
worried  over  the  insufficient  supplies  of  gas- 
oline and  heating  oU,  and  the  sudden  and 
substantial  Increase  in  the  prices  of  these 
commodities,  we  have  not  yet  addressed  our- 
selves properly  to  the  more  crucial  problem 
of  the  increase  in  crude  oil  prices  demanded 
by  the  OPEC  nations,  and  the  effect  of  these 
price  Increases  on  the  world  economy. 

We  have  seen  the  first  results  of  oil 
price  increases  on  the  Italian  economy, 
which  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
However,  Britain  and  France  are  also  In 
serious  balance-of-payments  trouble. 

The  answer  in  each  case  is  to  restrict 
internal  demand,  limit  imports,  and  at- 
tempt to  boost  exports,  but  as  the  Econ- 
omist pointed  out  forcefully  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  simultaneous  application  of 
these  policies  by  industrial  countries  will 
induce  domestic  recession,  reduce  the 
growth  of  world  trade,  and  lead  ultimate- 
ly to  a  world  depression.  It  is  absolutely 
essential   that   we  take  tiie  necessary 


steps  to  prevent  a  slide  Into  protection- 
ist measures.  The  United  States  needs  to 
lead  in  this  effort.  Thus  it  Is  particu- 
larly depressing  to  find  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  leading  the  charge  for  im- 
port restrictions  on  meat,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  necessary  consequences  of 
the  free  trade  policies  he  has  pursued. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  of  June  24,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  24,  19741 
Choosing  Between  Beef  and  Oil 
Beef  surpluses  are  now  turning  up  all  over 
the  world,  as  governments  begin  the  struggle 
to  pay  for  oil.  To  keep  the  crucial  shipments 
of  fuel  coming.  It  appears  that  many  of  the 
industrial  countries  are  going  to  cut  back 
on  foodstuffs.  In  the  case  of  beef,  they  are 
already  doing  it  in  ways  that  promise  deep 
disruption  of  agriculture  worldwide  and 
severe  harm  to  the  producers.  Each  of  the 
rich  nations  is  engaging  in  a  dUlgent  effort  to 
save  itself  at  the  expense  of  Its  trading  part- 
ners. Each  of  the  governments  keeps  calling 
for  international  cooperation  and  mutual  aid 
and  all  that.  But  you  can  hardly  hear  their 
voices  for  the  slamming  of  doors  and  the 
pulling  up  of  drawbridges. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  soaring  oU 
prices  are  making  infiatlon  steadily  worse. 
Not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  all  of 
the  wealthy  countries,  families  are  reacting 
to  this  Infiatlon  by  cutting  back  on  groceries 
and  particularly  on  luxuries  like  beef.  Mean- 
whUe  governments,  hard  pressed  to  conserve 
foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  oU,  are  discourag- 
ing imports  of  meat.  A  year  ago  It  seemed  as 
though  there  could  never  be  enough  meat 
to  fill  the  world's  rising  demand  for  It.  But 
the  new  oil  prices  have  changed  all  that. 
Now  It  appears  that  we  are  headed  into  a 
serious  worldwide  oversupply  of  meat. 

In  the  United  States  the  cattlemen  are 
loudly  demanding  protection  from  Imports 
because  of  falling  prices.  In  fact.  Imports 
have  very  little  effect  on  American  meat 
prices  because  they  amount  only  to  a  trivial 
proportion  of  our  consumption — last  year 
about  8  per  cent.  But  the  cattlemen  are  tak- 
ing tremendous  losses  and  the  administra- 
tion Is  thrashing  about  in  a  wUd  competition 
with  Congress  to  find  appropriate  scapegoats. 
Imports  are  always  an  easy  target. 

"We  are  about  the  only  country  whose 
borders  are  open  to  meat  Imports,"  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  testified  the 
other  day.  "It  shouldn't  be  that  way.  We  are 
not  going  to  stand  by  alone  and  be  the 
dumping  ground  for  excessive  supplies  of 
world  meat  imports."  Imports  mean  low 
prices,  which  is  good  for  the  consumer  and 
helps  bring  down  the  inflation  rate.  A  year 
ago  the  Nixon  administration  was  following 
that  logic,  but  It  Is  now  apparently  reversing 
itself. 

A  reversal  wlU  be  extremely  expensive  for 
Australia.  A  year  ago.  when  high  beef  prices 
were  a  source  of  acute  poUtlcal  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Nixon  administration,  the  United 
States  urged  Australian  beef  growers  to  .step 
up  their  shipments  to  us.  Unfortunately,  beef 
production  cannot  be  turned  on  and  off  like 
a  faucet.  It  takes  time  to  breed  and  raise  the 
animals.  Now  that  they  are  beginning  to  be 
ready  for  slaughter.  Secretary  Butz  Is  hav- 
ing second  thoughts.  He  is  sending  one  of 
his  assistants  off  to  try  to  talk  the  Austra- 
lians Into  holding  back  on  shipments  here. 
The  Australians  will  doubtless  reply  that,  be- 
cause of  bad  weather,  their  shipments  this 
year  are  already  20  per  cent  under  last  year. 
What  does  Secretary  Butz  suggest  that  they 
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do  with  the  meat  that  he  has  now  decided 
he  does  not  want  coming  to  the  United 
States? 

Well,  maybe  the  Aiistrallans  can  find  some- 
body else  to  take  it.  Say,  what  about  the 
Japanese?  Unfortunately,  that  door  is  also 
shut.  Japan  says  that  it  has  more  beef  than 
its  consumers  are  buying.  It  also  has  a  fero- 
cious inflation  rate  and  huge  oil  bills  to 
pay.  The  Japanese  government  is  currently 
Issuing  no  more  beef  import  quotas.  Another 
major  market  for  the  Australians  was  Brit- 
ain, but  Britain  is  now  part  of  the  European 
Common  Market.  This  spring  Italy,  another 
country  desperately  strained  by  oil  bills,  took 
extraordinary  action  to  cut  off  the  wave  of 
nonessential  consumer  goods  from  northern 
Europe.  High  on  the  list  was  beef  from  Ger- 
many and  France.  Now  the  Common  Market 
is  cutting  back  meat  Imports.  That  affects 
producers  not  only  in  AustraUa,  Incidentally, 
but  In  South  America  as  well.  Tlie  beef 
growers  of  Argentina  have  nowhere  else  to 
ship  their  meat— unless,  of  course,  they  can 
find  buyars  in  the  United  States. 

While  Secretary  Butz  is  threatening  to  cut 
off  American  imports  of  beef  from  other 
countries,  he  is  simultaneously  protesting 
Canada's  decision  to  cut  off  Imports  from  us 
Earlier  this  year  a  court  here  overturned 
the  federal  ban  on  DES,  an  artificial  growth 
stunulant  suspected  of  causing  cancer  Can- 
ada, which  prohibits  the  use  of  DES  by  its 
growers,  banned  American  meat.  Cattle  prices 
have  fallen  sharply  in  Canada  and  some 
Americans  suspect  the  Canadian  government, 
which  faces  an  election  early  next  month 
of  having  more  than  DES  in  mind.  In  any 
event,  the  trade  in  beef  across  the  Canadian 
border  would  be  minuscule,  since  both  coun- 
tries are  major  producers.  But  the  mutual 
irritation  Is  real  and  adds  to  the  general 
deterioration  in  the  two  governments"  will- 
ingness to  work  together  on  trade 

Under  the  grievously  disruptive  burdens 
of  inflation  and  the  cost  of  oil,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  industrial  countries  are  taking 
less  responsibility  for  the  stability  of  the 
world  economv.  They  are  reacting  generally 
Ui  narrow  terms  to  protect  their  own  pro- 
ducers and  their  own  employment.  All  of 
them  know  perfectly  well  that  their  prosper- 
ity is  deeply  dependent  on  world  trade  But 
none  of  them  seems  capable  of  anything 
more  than  threats  of  retaliation.  The  most 
depressing  aspect  of  this  series  of  responses 
Is  that  it  was  all  foreseen  months  ago  by 
sensible  and  experienced  men  who  warned 
their  government  where  It  would  lead  If 
the  recent  troubles  of  the  beef  producers 
is  an  accurate  foreshadowing  of  the  next 
stage  in  world  trade,  no  nation's  prosperity 
is  secure.  «-      i-       j 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  LAOS:  A  GAO 
REPORT 

Mr.  KEN^fEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Refu- 
gees I  have  requested  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce  (GAO)  to  update  their 
previous  reports  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Humanitarian  Problems  Confronting 
War  Victims  in  Indochina.  One  report  in 
Uiis  series  Is  a  "PoUowup  Review  of 
Refugee.  War  Casualty,  Civilian  Health 
and  Social  Welfare  Programs  in  Laos." 

This  report  on  Laos  is  classified  "se- 
cret"  However,  I  have  preoared  a  sani- 
tized summary  of  the  GAO  report,  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  coUeagues 
m  the  Senate,  because  I  believe  it  raises 
troubling  questions  over  the  course  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  Laos. 

No  one  reading  this  GAO  report  or 
listening  to  testimony  recently  presented 
in  congressional  hearings,  can  help  but 
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Health,  assisted  by  the  World  Health  Orga-  resulted  in  nearly  one  million  people,  about  3.  These  changes  in  the  "contractine  ar- 
nlzation  (VraO) ,  will  lead  in  developing  these  one-third  of  the  country's  total  populaticn,  ra:;gements"  and  related  data  are  classified 
services.  ATDs  role,  as  the  Mission  contem-  being  forced  at  one  time  or  another  to  leave  "secret".  However,  the  unclassified  sections 
plate.- 1.1  its  current  posthostilities  planning,  ancestral  homes,  villages,  and  farmlands,  of  the  reaort  make  these  points- 
will  be  more  along  the  lines  of  support  for  Over  the  years,  thrae-quarters  of  theie  refu-  a.  AID's  Air  Support  Branch  is 'responsible 
developing  rural  public  health  services.  Pri-  gees  either  have  resettled  on  lands  where  for  maintaining  usage  records  for  all  alr- 
mary  emphasis  will  be  In  the  establishment  they  continue  their  traditional  farming  with  craft  unc!er  contract.  These  records  are  coded 
and  renovation  of  rural  health  centers  on  a  a  minimum  of  Government  assistance  or  have  and  summarized  monthly  as  to  whl-h  acency 
tripartite  basis  with  the  Ministry  and  WHO.  migrated  Into  urban  areas  where  they  have  used  the  aircraft  and  ♦^or  what  pur"c<=e  These 
The  Mission  has  already  started  some  proj-  been  absorbed  into  the  war  economy's  de-  flight  hours  attributable  excluslveiv  to  a  par- 
ects  to  improve  village  water  supplies."  mand  for  manpower.  ticular  us«r  are  identified  as  such"  however 
16.  In  addition,  the  projects  to  help  the  2.  A  twofold  program  has  been  developed  flights  for  refugee  purposes  such  as  air- 
Lao  Government  provide  medical  services  to  to  assist  tliese  displaced  persons— emergency  drooping  rice,  are  presumed  to  benefit  both 
the  refugees  and  develop  Its  own  health  care  relief  and  resettlement.  dOD  and  AID  and  are  aUocated  on  a  pr-de- 
system    will    continue    untu    the    need    no  3.  Projected  number  of  persons  receiving  termlned  basis 

longer  exists.  The  Mission  told  us  that.  In  all  assistance:  b.  Cost  allocation  was  70',    to  DOD  and 

cases,  public  health  aspects  (as  distinguished  Number  of  30  ;i    to  AID  In  fiscal   years   1972  and    1973 

from  curative  services)   wiU  continue  to  be  persons  In  fiscal  year  1974  the  cost  allocation  was 

emphasized.  No  timetable  has  been  developed  Persons,  including  paramUitary  per-  changed  to  60  and  40  percent   Both  the  AID 

for  integrating  the  Mission's  Public  Health  sonnel  and  their  dependents,  re-  Auditor  General  and  GAO  have  questioned 

Division  systems  into  Lao  Government  and  ceivlng  assistance  as  of  June  30,  the  validity  of  these  rates 

international    health    organizations'    opera-          1973    376,200  c  Over  the  vears,  the  air  support  project 

tlons.  Former  paramilitary  personnel  may  provided    air    "transportation    to    areas    not 

assistance  to  military  and  paramilitary  ^^  phased  out  of  program  during  readily  accessible  by  other  means  of  trans- 

FORCES  AND  THEIR  DEPENDENTS                    FY  1974 19.200  portatlon.  Services  fumlshed  to  the  refugees 

1.  With  the  exception  of  two  brief  para-  „  ^  •  under  this  project  continue  to  generally  con- 
graphs,  this  chaoter  of  the  GAO  report  Is     ^5."^^!^^ 357,000  sist   of   transporting    (usually    airdropping) 

classified  "secret'"'.  Estimated  refugees  who  will  return  food,   medical   supplies,   housing,   and    other 

2.  This  chapter,  however — as  did  similar  *°  *^^'^  original  vUlages  during  materials.  Evacuation  of  personnel  Is  no  long- 
chapters  In  earlier  GAO  reports  on  Laos —     _         ^^"^'^ 29,000  er  a  significant  use  of  air  support. 

continues  to  document  and  support  some  in-  Eitimp.ted   refugees   who  wiU  reset-  4.  U.S.  food  conunodltles  authorised  to  be 

dependent  Subcommittee  findings  and  con-  *'®  ?q^^^^*^  "^'^  initiative  during  shipped  under  provisions  of  title  n  of  PL- 

cerns  over  the  use  of  humanitarian  funds     ^Y  1974 9,000  480  have  nearly  doubled — from  nearly  8,500 

and  programs  as  a  "cover"  for  mUitary  and  ^'■'^lated  refugees  who  will  be  per-  metric  tons  in  FY  1972  to  more  than  16,000 

paramilitary  purposes.  manently  resettled  and  self -sup-  in  FY  1973. 

3.  Some  background  to  this  chapter:                 porting  by  June  30,  1974 15,900  a.  The  Increase  in  Public  Law  480  com- 

a.  A  decision  to  Involve  AID  as  a  "cover"     „  . ,                                                        modules  Is  the  result  of  the  Mission's  tar- 

for  support  of  Lao  military  et  al— including,     Estimated  reduction  of  refugees 53,900  get  to  replace  part  of  the  refugee  rice  ration 

according  to  an  internal  USAID  memoran-     _,  .                                                          •  ^*h  these  commodities.  The  purpose  of  such 

dum  of  January  1970,   "direct  mllltary/lo-  Estimated  refugees  receiving  assist-  substitution  is  to  reduce  dollar  expenditures 

glstlcal  support" — was  made  some  10  years         ^^^^  ^  °'  •^"'^®  ^0,  1974 303,100  abroad    for   purchases   of   rice    and   protein 

ago  at  a  high  level  of  the  US.  government.  Note:  This  date  was  furnished  bv  the  Mis-  supplements. 

b.  Early  In  1971,  the  Subcommittee  re-  sion  but  was  not  verified  by  G'^O  b.  However,  Mission  officials  state  that  the 
ported  that  efforts  were  being  made  to  rem-  .  j  •  •  nonavailability  of  commodities  limits  pro- 
edy  this  situation,  and  that  a  number  of  ^"^^  ^^  Mission  believes  that.  In  the  gram  effectiveness.  In  fiscal  year  1974  the 
"cost-sharing"  agreements  among  U.S.  gov-  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  ""^^  ^^  possible  to  successfully  Mission  was  informed  that  nonfat  dried  mUk 
ernment  agencies  were  transferring  portions  ^^^t*'^  ^^e  refugees  except  for  certain  hill  and  cornmeal  would  not  be  provided  because 
of  the  AID  funding  responslbUity  to  more  t'lbe  groups.  the  commodities  were  not  available.  Both 
appropriate  agencies.  Including  the  Depart-  ,,,  °*  ^^^  refugees  wiU  be  resettled  In  new  commodities  are  relatively  well  accepted  In 
ment  of  Defense  and  the  CIA.  villages.  It  Is  assumed  that  because  of  the  the  program,  according  to  Mission  officials. 

c.  Moreover,  a  May  1971  letter  to  Senator  ^^f^e-flre  many  wUl  return  to  their  original  problems  resettling  hill  teibe  refugees 
Kennedy  from  former  AID  Administrator  iSnc'l  nro^l^dld^  T^/h^"^®  themselves.  j.  ^  substantial  number  of  these  refugees 
John  Hannah  stated:  "I  can  report  to  you  f^lf  formervlTlales  Xm^^J^ZTl  ^  ^™  ^eo  tribespeople  associated  with  Genlral 
now  that  with  one  shift  made  early  this  year  !?„  t,i  I  "/"'*^^^  *"'  °*  determined  on  van  Pao  and  the  US  soon^ored  naramiii- 
and  others  that  vrm  be  effective  at  the  be-  ^^^  '^^f,^?  "^^  conditions  of  the  original  vU-  J^^  for^s  sponsored  paramill- 
ginnlng  of  fiscal  year  1972,  aU  of  the  AID  fi-  lage^  Although  refugees  wUl  be  encouraged  2  Thev'now  live  In  heavilv  "con^PRt*.!!" 
nanclng  with  which  you  have  been  con-  *°  ^*""^'  °?,  P^^^"'«  ^"^^  ^^  reduction  of  arL  wher^tle  nonuUtlordensltrw  in 
cerned  will  be  terminated."  ^J^}^''^  ^"  ^  ^''erted  upon  them.  ^^  from  11  nSe  ner  ™u^i  kiiom,.t*; 

4.  This  current  GAO  report  confirms  prevl-  ,^\  T^^^oal  of  the  (assistance)  program  is  i^t^elX  1960s   to  rSIehTtsi^onrto 
ous  Subcommittee  findings  that  the  assur-  *°  ^«'P  ??^  refugees  reach  a  living  standard  ^^J^^  ^^^^^  ^^^°^'  ^  '^^"g^ly  98  people  to- 
ances  given  by  Administrator  Hannah  and  comparable  to  that  of  nonrefugee  vUlagers.  i"  ^    „       situation  la  "becoming  rnti 
other  U.S.  officials  to  the  GAO  and  the  Sub-  lf^''^JT7^\^T^}''^'^  ^y  the  AID  Mis-  J:.  ScauS  they  cannotit  thU  tto?ret^ 
committee  were  never  fully  carried  out.  ^^^g^f receWel^^te?  h'^^'^t^  Ind'i^fn^A^on  ^  t^^f^r^erl^^fl^'^^L'^^.r'^. 

5.  Moreover,  because  "cost-sharing  ar-  ^""See  receives  better  health  and  education  trolled  areas  and  because  land  avniifthiiitv 
rangements  [among  AID,  DOD  and  CIA]  wUl  ^^'""^^^  '^^^  ^'^  nonrefugee  neighbors.  SSai T^  ^<L^eTi^ent  controlle!!  S 
cease  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974",  AID  will  other  assistance  to  refugees  is  not  enough  to  support  slash  and  bum 
apparently  resume  a  funding  responslbUity  1.  Apart  from  the  specific  emergency  relief  agriculture. 

for  the  support  of  at  least  some  "former"  and  resettlement  program  for  refugees  re-  4.  GAO  states  that  "because  of  the  history 

paramUitary   personnel   and    their   depend-  ferred  to  above,  "AID  supports  the  refugee  of  U.S.  Government  Involvement  with  and 

^'^ts-  activities  through  its  air  technical  support  support  of  the  MEO.  the  MUsion  believes 

civilian  war  casualties  and  mortality  (distribution  of  commodities  and  the  evacua-  special  emphasis  on  assisting  these  people 

1.  Except  for  some  incomplete  records  on  ^°^  °^  refugees),  general  technical  support  mxist  continue.  They  feel  that  there  is  not 
hospital  admissions,  no  official  estimates  or  (administrative  support),  public  health,  ed-  only  a  hvmianltarlan  Justification  but  a 
statistics  are  available  on  the  ntunber  of  "<^*tlon  development  projects,  and  programs  moral  obligation  to  provide  a  better  chance 
civilians  wounded  or  killed  during  the  war  ^'""  *^®  development  of  agriculture  and  of  the  for  the  future  of  this  large  miiiorltv  group." 
in  Laos.  ^^^^^  economy.  Although  these  projects  are  5.  General  Vang  Pao.  the  leader  of  this 

2.  References  to  "civilian  casualties  result-  l^^°<led  to  benefit  the  general  population,  group,  following  the  cease-fire  in  February 
Ing  from  accidental  bombings"  are  classified  ^  contribute  significantly  to  the  refugee  1973,  requested  special  assistance  from  the 
"secret."  effort.  Public  Law  480  commodities  are  also  U.S.  for  his  people.  He  desired  aid  In  terms 

3.  Lao  clvUlans  are  Injured  by  accidental  <^strlbuted  to  the  refugees  under  a  Govern-  of  relocation  to  relieve  population  conges- 
detonations  of  unexploded  munitions  and  i»ent-to-Govemment  agreement."  tlon;  facilities,  such  as  schools,  dispensaries, 
mines,  according  to  U.S.  Mission  officials.  Rec-  „  ^-  Regarding  the  Air  Technical  Support  and  fish  ponds,  to  help  the  people  make  a 
ords  on  the  number  of  persons  Injured  Project,  previous  GAO  reports  to  the  Sub-  living  and  progress,  and  resettlement-related 
are  not  kept  by  the  Lao  Government  or  the  •committee  "stated  that  AID  contracted  with  activities  such  as  access  roads,  land  clearing. 
U.S.  Mission.  Additional  references  to  this  ^^  America,  Inc.:  Continental  Air  Services,  and  housing.  The  AID  Mission  responded  by 
Issue  are  classified  "secret  "  "^°'  ^^'^  ^*o  Air  Development.  Inc.,  to  trans-  Initiating  a  special  planning  effort  for  de- 

ASRT.!TANrp  TO  BPi^r^rQ  ^°^^  ^^  ^^  persoHs  and  supplies  within  Laos."  veloplng  the  area.  We  were  told  that  several 

1    rnv,    T  *^""^*"'^*^  ™  BEFucEEs  The  Current  GAO  report  notes  that  "since  discussions  have   taken   place   between   the 

1.  The  Lao  Government  estimates  that  the  then    the    contracting    arrangements    have  General  and  AID  officials.  An  interim  report 

poutical  and  mUitary  conflict  in  Laos  has  changed."  was  developed.  Including  recommendations 
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tor  speciflc  activities  and  projects  to  be  un- 
dertaken as  soon  as  possible. 

6.  In  siunmary,  the  AID  Mission  believes 
some  combination  of  the  alternatives  out- 
llner'  above  (return  to  former  homes,  re- 
settl  inent  In  "Government-controlled" 
areas  and  alternatives  to  slash  and  bum 
agriculture]  offers  the  possibility  of  greatly 
relieving.  If  not  solving,  the  refugee  problem 
In  the  area.  Mission  officials  have  told  us 
that  It  Is  evident  that  the  refugees  cannot 
stay  where  they  are  Indefinitely,  nor  can  they 
aU  be  moved  at  present,  nor  will  they  all  be 
able  t  J  retiu-n  to  their  former  homes.  They 
hope  vo  be  able  to  implement.  In  some  meas- 
ure, each  of  the  possible  actions  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  rapidity  with  which  the  various 
alternatives  can  be  Implemented  will  depend 
upon  the  progress  made  In  the  Lao  political 
arena 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  The  U.S.  has  continued  providing 
assistance  to  the  Lao  Government  In  deal- 
ing with  civilian  health  and  war-related 
casualties  In  Laos.  This  assistance  has  been 
administered  primarily  by  AID  through  the 
Village  Health  and  Operation  Brotherhood 
(OB)  projects  under  the  National  Health 
Development  program. 

2.  The  AID  Mission  advised  us  that  the 
problem  of  caring  for  displaced  persons  will 
continue  to  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  Its 
resources  for  at  least  2  more  years.  Now  that 
hostilities  have  ceased,  greater  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  more  traditional  public  health 
and  preventive  medicine  programs  than  was 
previously  possible.  Along  this  line,  a 
malaria  control  program  combining  efforts 
of  the  Lao  Government,  the  World  Health 
Organization  (WHO) ,  and  the  Mission  Public 
Health  Division  Is  being  undertaken,  as  is  a 
similar  arrangement  to  develop  rural  public 
health  services  In  Laos. 

3.  The  basic  problem  Is  still  insufficient 
Indigenous  medical  capabilities  to  meet  the 
immediate  or  long-range  public  health  needs 
of  the  general  population.  The  U.S.-financec 
National  Health  Development  program  is 
aimed  at  meeting  these  needs.  In  addition. 
International  professional  medical  staffs  of 
voluntary  agencies  and  other  countries  are 
providing  medical  assistance. 

4.  Refugee  medical  care  is  provided 
primarily  through  the  AID  Village  Health 
Project,  which  for  many  years  served  as  a 
"cover"  to  support  paramilitary  forces.  This 
Project  supports  "small  dispensaries  for 
which  AID  provides  medical  supplies  and 
equipment,  the  training  of  medics,  practical 
nurses,  and  technical  personnel.  The  project 
also  supports  a  250-bed  hospital  at  Ban  Xon 
In  north-central  Laos  where  hill  tribe  refu- 
gees are  heavily  concentrated." 

5.  Some  Important  references  to  the  Village 
Health  Project  are  classified  "confidential". 

6.  The  number  of  AID-supported  dispen- 
saries has  decreased. 

7.  The  Operation  Brotherhood  Project  in- 
volves U.S.  Government  contracts  dating  back 
to  1963,  with  Operation  Brotherhood  Inter- 
national, Inc.,  a  Filipino  non-profit  organi- 
zation. OB  has  concentrated  Its  services 
almost  exclusively  on  the  operation  of 
municipal  hospitals  and  the  training  of  Lao 
medical  personnel. 

8.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  realistic 
projection  on  when  the  OB  project  can  be 
terminated. 

CONTKOLS     OVER     REFUGEE     AND     MEDICAL 
COMMODITIES 

1.  Previous  OAO  reports  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee documented  problems  Involving  "the 
use  of  sole-source  procurement  for  transpor- 
tation services,  weaknesses  in  AID'S  supply 
management  of  refugee  commodities,  and  . . . 
control  over  freight  payments." 

2.  The  current  OAO  report  states  that  "the 
Mission's    procedures    for    controlling    the 


refugi  e 


ch  mged", 
con  modules 


loos 


C  AO 


movement  of 
ties    have    not 
controls    over 
improvement.' 

3.  All  cargo  for 
transit  ThaUand. 
Mission  in  Vlentlao^ 
the  "monopolistic 
Transport  OrganlzaJ;ion 
emment  enterprise, 
modltles  to  Laos. 

4.  GAO  states  tha  ; 
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on  the  amount  of 
percent  to  over  50  pircent, 

5.  The  GAO 
"U.S.  efforts  to 
practices"   of   ETO 
tlal". 

6.  Citing  "recent 
General",  the  GAO 
Mission  Public 
ment  Divisions' 
receiving,  storing, 
a  definite  need  to 
certain  locations." 

7.  For  example, 
commodities  for  th( 
have    Included 
weaknesses  in 

8.  GAO  suggests 
Implemented. 
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OBSERVATIONS     Ok     GENERAL    PROGRAM 
MAK  AGEMXNT 

1.  Management  o  refugee  assistance  and 
aid  to  civilian  healtl  and  war-related  casual- 
ties Is  the  responslb  llty  of  two  separate  AID 
Mission  organizatlois — the  Office  of  Refugee 
Affairs  and  the  Pubic  Health  Division. 

2.  Previous  GAO  r«  ports  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Refugees  wefe  highly  critical  of  AID 
program  management  practices  and  operat- 
ing procedures,  inch  idlng  those  involving  the 
acquisition  and  dist  rlbutlon  of  supplies.  Lit- 
tle, apparently,  has  i  ihanged. 

3.  As  In  the  past,  the  AID  Mission  In  Laos 
manages  the  AID  i  rogram.  AID  officials  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  o  )ntrol  operations  by  ap- 
proving or  disapprofing  requests  for  funds 
and  personnel  to  support  the  program.  Most 
of  the  records  conce  rnlng  the  details  of  pro- 
gram operations  ar(  located  In  Laos.  There 
has  been  no  chang;  in  these  management 
practices. 

4.  The  managemtnt  organization  of  both 
the  refugee  program  and  the  public  health 
program  is  essentially  the  same  as  we  re- 
ported In  our  1972  r«  ports.  We  inquired  about 
possible  future  chaiges  foreseen  as  part  of 
the  AID  Mission's  transition  from  security- 
related  activities  td  humanitarian  and  de- 
velopmental assistance. 

5.  The  Mission  laid  that,  for  the  next 
couple  of  years,  it  v  ould  maintain  the  same 
basic  organization  structure.  It  believes  It 
may  be  necessary  to  redefine  functions  If  the 
formation  of  the  miw  coalition  government 
and  its  policies  indicate  that  a  change  Is 
needed.  The  Office  of  Refugee  Affairs  and 
the  Office  of  Field  i  )peratlons,  however,  will 
be  combined  into  oi  e  office  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1975. 

6.  We  pointed  out  in  our  prior  reports  that 
neither  the  refugee  program  nor  the  health 
program  had  adequi  te  written  operating  pro- 
_-j  -_^  ^,. _.   jl^j^  personnel  were  left 


largely  to  their  own  resources. 

7.  Some  progress  vas  apparently  made  re- 
garding written  opefating  procedures  for  the 
refugee  program.  Regarding  progress  for  the 
health  program,  thei  AID  Auditor  General  re- 
ported In  September  1973  that  he  was  not 
satisfied.  On  October  6,  1973,  the  Mission  Di- 
rector told  AID/Wi  ishlngton  that  manage- 
ment steps  had  beei ,  taken  to  put  the  supply 
system  in  order.  The  Mission  believes  the 
situation  is  now  u^ider  control  and  is  im- 
proving. 
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cquld  identify  the  target 

1^  a  different  enemy.  For 
let  us  call  them  van- 
who    overturn    tomb- 
vandals.  They  seek  to 
ind  attack  on  two  gen- 
fre^dom  of  enterprise,  and 

today  to  show  what  is 
rjatlonal  fabric  and  why 
measures  is  urgent, 
on  competitive  enter- 


positl\ely:  In  praise  of  profits. 

IN   PRAISE    OP   PROFITS 

As  many  of  you  tnow.  Prank  W.  Wool- 
worth,  founder  of  the  5  and  10  cent  stores, 
enjoyed  his  early  su:cess  in  Lancaster— the 
first  store  of  a  greal  chain  built  by  nickels 
and  dimes. 

Several  years  ago  9n  the  OOth  anniversary 
of  the  founding,  tUe  Woolworth  Board  of 
Directors  held  a  dinqer  meeting  In  Lancaster 
as  a  gratefiil  gestiu^  to  the  commimlty.  A 
clergyman  gave  tha  Invocation,  and  used 
the  occasion  to  bemoan  what  he  saw  as  a 
preoccupation  with  profits  (n  a  world  In 
which  poverty  was  \  being  eliminated  too 
slowly.  He  did  not  qvdte  condemn  business  as 
crass  and  sinful,  bui  the  general  tenor  was 
that  we  should  scatter  some  wealth.  There 
were   no  kind   wordd  for  commerce. 

The  exhortation  seemed  out  of  key  with 
the  event.  In  my  vl^.  An  opporttmlty  had 
been  missed.  For  who  had  done  more  to 
eliminate  poverty— 1|  that  is  one  of  our  mis- 
sions in  life — than  the  late  Mr.  Woolworth? 

By  skillful  buying,  planning,  and  merchan- 
dising, he  made  little  luxuries  avaUable  to 
the  average  person.  The  5  and  10  was  within 
everyone's  reach,  people  who  prevlotialy 
coiild  not  afford  a  toothbrush,  a  comb,  or 
cold  cream,  or  s  hiu^dred  other  Items,  could 
buy  them  now.  This  iwas  really  lifting  people 
from  a  life  of  denial  to  an  enjoyment  of 
comforts.  j 

Our  unique  econcxny  Is  not  the  work  of 
merchants  alone— the  Woolworths,  Wana- 
makers.  Sears  and  others.  There  are  the  In- 
ventors: Edlsons,  Oraham  Bells,  Wrights. 
The     mass     producers:     Fords,     Bastmani, 
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Glllettes,  Kellogs,  Singers.  The  advertising 
men:  Bartons,  and  Thompsons.  It  Is  the 
combination  of  these  talents,  and  their  re- 
sourcefulness and  persistence,  which  brought 
us  comfortable  homes,  varied  food,  greater 
travel  and — ^If  we  seek  it — greater  wisdom. 
Our  wealth  per  person  has  been  rising 
for  years,  and  poverty — as  measured  by  liv- 
ing standards  or  income — has  declined  from 
about  50%  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
less  than  10%  now.  Indeed,  it  was  the  dy- 
namic nature  of  our  economy  which  raised 
the  living  standards  rather  than  any  formal 
disbursement  of  wealth  through  poverty 
programs. 

One  common  denominator  runs  through 
all  this  individual  and  coUectlve  enterprise: 
The  need  for  a  profit.  Without  it,  production 
fades  and  poverty  fiourishes.  With  It,  the  en- 
gme  turns  and  the  trip  begins.  It  Is  incen- 
tive— everyman's  hope  for  a  better  life  for 
bis  famUy — that  puts  the  gleam  In  the  eye — 
the  Idea  in  the  brain — and  the  drive  In  the 
muscle. 

DO   WS   trNDERSTANS  THE   SYSTEM? 

A  system  which  provides  more  for  its  peo- 
ple— more  material  goods  AND  more  leisure — 
and  at  the  same  time  permits  every  citizen 
the  most  freedoms — should  have  everyone 
rising,  applauding  and  cheering  In  the  aisles. 
As  Lawrence  Welk  would  say:  "Wunnerful, 
wunnerful."  One  would  expect  our  learned 
scholars  to  write  treatises  In  support  of  such 
a  society,  with  praise  of  matchless  achieve- 
ment. 

Not  so,  I  regret  to  say. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  crushing  evi- 
dence that  most  Americans  don't  understand 
the  system,  and  have  a  growing  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  It. 

A   MAN  FROM   MARS 

As  a  matter  of  fact — 

If  a  man  came  down  from  Mars  to  spy  on 
the  earth,  and  returned  to  Mars  to  report: 

That  In  one  nation  on  earth 

The  citizens  had  more  comforts  and  liberties 

Than  in  any  other  land  on  earth 

But  that  the  system  which  produced  this 

abundance 
Was  being  disparaged  by  Its  inteUectual  elite 

He  would  be  told  to  go  back  and  check 
his  report  for  accuracy. 

"No"  the  man  from  Mars  would  insist, — 
he  even  checked  the  poorest  county  in  the 
poorest  state  (Tunlcla  county,  Mississippi) 
and  52%  of  the  families  in  that  county  have 
TV  sets  and  48%  have  automobiles.  By  con- 
trast, the  people  of  India,  China  and  Russia 
have  far  less  of  either.  He  further  reported 
that  99%  of  the  homes  in  America  are  elec- 
trified, and  medical  progress  has  raised  the 
life  expectancy  by  10  years  in  our  lifetime. 

Tet  in  spite  of  this,  the  man  from  Mars 
would  report,  scholars  and  communications 
people  who  were  themselves  enjoying  all  this 
were  undermining  the  system.  Some  thought 
so  poorly  of  profits  they  wanted  to  eliminate 
them  entirely. 

If  Mats  Is  anything  like  the  earth,  his  re- 
port was  submitted  to  something  called  the 
Planning  and  Research  Council  of  the  Planet 
of  Mars.  That  Council  would  probably  do  as 
we  do  In  Harrlsburg  with  a  report  we  don't 
believe,  or  don't  like:  Pigeonhole  it,  and 
praise  the  research  man  for  his  "sincere  ef- 
fort"  On  Mars  they  probably  sent  him  to 
Venus  for  a  "much  needed  rest." 

FOUR  MISCONCEPTIONS  ABOUT  BUSINESS 

Is  it  as  bad  as  we  think?  So  that  my  facts 
were  up-to-date  I  called  the  Opinion  Re- 
search corporation  at  Princeton,  which  takes 
random  samples  of  what  Americans  think  of 
business. 

The  results  were  as  bad  as  I  thought,  and 
are  getting  worse. 

Let   me   zero   In   on   four   misconceptions 


which  are  current  about  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

(1)  "Business  profits  are  excessive." 
Wrong.  Why  do  people   believe  that?  Be- 
cause people  think  profits  average  about  28% . 
What  do  manufacturing  corporations  profits 
average,  in  fact?  Between  4  and  5%. 

(2)  "Business  should  pay  more  taxes." 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this.  Few  realize 
what  business  pays  now.  For  example,  last 
year  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  on  about 
$800  million  of  sales,  had  net  profits  of  $55 
million,  after  it  paid  taxes  of  $74  million.  If 
taxes  had  been  lower  the  company  could 
have  reduced  the  price  of  Its  products,  ex- 
panded its  plant  to  produce  more,  or  paid 
its  shareholders  more  In  dividends — or  all 
three. 

There  Is  a  mistaken  belief  that  If  you  tax 
business  you  are  relieving  the  individual  tax- 
payer. Not  so.  Business  must  pass  its  tax 
costs  along  to  the  consumer.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  you  pay  so  much  for  a  loaf  of 
bread.  There  are  161  hidden  taxes  on  bread 
between  the  wheat  field  and  the  check-out 
counter. 

So  perhaps  you  can  tax  business  more,  but 
my  belief  is  that  we  have  about  reached  the 
limit  on  that.  Increase  them  and  In  truth 
you  tax  the  consumer. 

The  third  misconception: 

(3)  "That  the  economy  needs  more  gov- 
ernment regulation."  Do  we  really?  I  think 
we  have  too  much  now. 

"Step  in,"  when  crises  arise.  But  as  Gover- 
nor Reagan  has  said:  "Government  can 
hardly  wait  to  'step  in'."  The  trouble  is  that 
It  generally  makes  a  mess  of  things.  Further- 
more, if  you  know  bureaucrats,  you  should 
know  they  are  unwUling  to  reverse  the  step 
and  leave.  Especially  to  leave  a  Job. 

Yet  opinion  research  polled  four  types  of 
activists  (church-affiliated,  environmental- 
ists, corporate  social  activists  and  educators) 
and  found  that  more  of  them  think  people 
have  a  better  chance  to  Improve  themselves 
through  the  help  of  government  than 
through  the  workings  of  the  competitive  en- 
terprise system. 

Eleven  years  in  State  government  have 
convinced  me  that  this  point  of  view  is  sui- 
cidal. Government  too  often  has  erratic 
leadership.  You  cannot  pin  responsibility. 
Government  Is  not  aware  of  costs  or  If  it  Is, 
it  does  not  seem  to  care.  DUlgence  Is  often 
ignored  while  flamboyance  is  rewarded.  Gov- 
ernment thinks  short-range  when  long- 
range  Judgment  is  needed. 

It  will  be  said  that  busmess  Is  not  per- 
fect either,  and  this  Is  true  in  an  imper- 
fect world.  But  we  can  have  more  confidence 
in  a  system  in  which  each  decision  is  related 
to  the  career  of  the  decision -maker.  There 
Is  some  answerabUlty,  some  sense  of  money 
value  before  action  is  taken.  Industry  can't 
talk  its  way  out  of  red  ink,  but  a  deficit 
doesn't  worry  a  government.  It  simply  asks 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation. 

Governments  are  spenders.  Businesses  are 
creators.  For  the  sake  of  the  average  man 
(who  Is  both  consumer  and  tax-payer)  we 
need  more  business  advice  to  government, 
and  less  government  Interference  In  btisiness. 
There  is  currently  a  grave  Imbalance. 

Business  is  the  consumer's  friend  and  the 
executive  branch  of  government  Is  the  tax- 
payer's bane.  This  is  because  business  must 
economize  to  make  a  profit,  and  to  remain 
solvent.  Government  must  spend  if  it  expects 
to  get  more  next  year.  However  watchful  we 
lawmakers  may  be,  the  bureaucrats  will 
squirrel  away  this  year's  money  In  purchases, 
payroll  or  consulting  services  to  assure  en- 
largement of  their  empire.  A  government 
agency  hates  left-over  surplus  like  nattire 
abhors  a  vacuum. 

The  fourth  misconception : 

(4)  We  do  not  need  to  produce  now,  all 
we  need  to  do  Is  to  divide  it  differently. 


This  Is  the  greatest  heresy. 

It  would  seem  fundamental  that  If  you 
want  a  bigger  share  of  the  pie,  the  obvious 
solution  Is  to  bake  a  bigger  pie. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  public  agreed. 
In  1948,  for  example,  43  %  of  the  people  who 
had  an  opinion  on  the  matter  said  we  should 
produce  more  if  we  wanted  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living.  Only  27  7o  thought  it  more 
practical  to  seek  more  out  of  exlstmg  pro- 
duction. 

The  latest  poll  shows  a  complete  reversal 
of  viewpoint.  Almost  twice  as  many  say,  in 
effect:  Divide  the  pie  differently.  Only  half 
as  many  say :  Bake  a  bigger  pie. 

IS    IT    SERIOUS? 

If  you  agree  with  me  that  the  system  of 
competitive  enterprise  is  a  good  one — that 
profits  are  essential — that  overflxing  is  dan- 
gerous— and  that  more  production  is  the 
only  way  to  raise  otir  standard  of  living  even 
further — 

If  you  believe  the  Public  Opinion  figures 
on  the  changing  beliefs — 

You  stUl  may  ask :  Is  It  serious? 

Barry  Goldwater,  who  spoke  to  the  Society 
here  several  years  ago,  is  now  warning  that 
anti-business  legislation  is  a  "clear  and  pres- 
ent danger"  to  the  enterprise  system.  I'll 
take  his  word  for  it.  He  Is  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  know  how  Congress  would  react  when 
the  public  holds  such  misconceptions.  Our 
economy  could  be  shackled  quickly  in  such 
a  climate. 

Why  have  competitive  enterprises  and 
profits  so  few  friends?  Even  though  both 
sides  of  society — profit  seeking  and  non- 
profit— depend  upon  profits,  the  non-profit 
element  seems  almost  hostile.  Why?  Is  It 
envy?  Ignorance?  Fuzzy  thinking?  Sub- 
versive efforts? 

Whatever  it  is,  we  need  some  Paul  Reveres 
to  warn  of  this  vandalism  in  the  sphere  of 
ideas.  The  time  Is  late.  The  need  is  tirgent. 

IS  THE    NONPROFIT    AREA   EFFICIENT? 

In  any  contrast  of  business  and  the  non- 
profit sector  of  the  economy,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  worries. 

One  is:  Are  we  getting  otir  money's  worth 
out  of  public  spending? 

The  other:  Is  the  nonprofit  side  of  the 
economy  using  unreasonable  amounts  of  the 
gross  national  product,  all  of  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  profit  side  of  the  economy. 

In  state  government,  we  spend  over  half 
the  general  fund  for  education.  We  are  proud 
of  our  schools  and  colleges  but  the  consist- 
ently decllnmg  Standard  Achievement  Test 
scores  compel  us  to  ask :  Are  we  getting  what 
we  are  paying  for?  Remember  It  Is  the  edu- 
cators them;selves  who  developed  these  meas- 
ures of  testing.  We  are  entitled  to  their  ex- 
planation. 

The  next  biggest  lump  expense  is  welfare. 
When  the  federal  government  sampling 
shows  that  24%  of  the  people  m  Pennsyl- 
vania on  public  assistance  are  overpaid 
through  loose  administration  and  16%  are 
completely  ineligible — they  should  not  be 
on  the  rolls  at  all — we  are  entitled  to  wonder 
what  could  be  saved  if  It  was  operated  by 
business  standards — where  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  can  be  less  than  6% . 

As  for  general  government  expense — the 
growing  army  of  clerks.  Inspectors,  typists, 
and  others — we  see  Parkinson's  law  in  opera- 
tion: that  declining  efficiency  seems  to 
parallel  an  Increase  in  payroU. 

We  recall  Pope  John's  answer  when  some- 
one asked,  "How  many  people  work  In  the 
Vatican?"  He  replied,  "About  half." 

Yet  the  non-profit  side  Is  annually  taking 
a  bigger  slice  of  our  total  output,  and  we 
ask  otirselves  how  long  this  trend  can  con- 
tinue. KiUlng  geese  that  lay  golden  eggs  Is 
unwise.  The  vandal  who  is  upsetting  the 
balance  between  the  profit  and  the  non- 
profit areas  Is  endangering  both. 
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A  paradox  of  these  times  is  this:  Even 
though  the  government  performs  its  own 
primary  duties  poorly,  each  new  social  111 
brings  a  cry  for  some  new  form  of  govern- 
ment meddling. 

"Throwing  money  at  a  problem"  is  eternal 
futility.  It  creates  career  people  with  a  vested 
Interest  In  keeping  the  problem  unsolved. 
The  late  H.  L.  Mencken  said:  "For  every 
problem  there  is  a  solution;  simple,  neat, 
and  wrong."  When  the  solutions  depend 
predominantly  on  the  government.  I  agree. 

TRADITIONS    AKE    VANDALIZED    TOO 

The  vandalism  extends  to  the  traditions  of 
America — patriotism,  religion,  home  and 
family — piUars  of  our  land  from  1776.  Yes — 
even  back  to  1620. 

Even  in  the  past  four  years,  polls  by 
Daniel  Yankelovlch  show  that  young  peo- 
ple place  less  and  less  Importance  on  per- 
sonal morality,  religion,  patriotism  and  hard 
work.  Worse  still,  it  is  the  college  students 
who  place  an  even  lower  value  on  them  than 
the  average  of  youth. 

The  vandals  of  the  media  are  part  of  this 
problem.  On  July  4,  1971,  whUe  Vietnam  was 
in  progress,  I  listened  to  the  NBC  evening 
newscast  over  WGAL.  One  might  have  ex- 
pected some  story  of  valor  or  Eacrlflce;  some- 
thing to  lift  one's  heart  in  praise  of  Amer- 
ica's soldiers.  Something  that  recalled:  "I  re- 
gret that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give"  or 
"Surrender?  We  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight." 
Not  a  word.  The  first  two  news  items  were 
counterpatriotlc.  One  concerned  disciplinary 
trouble  in  a  Marine  Boot  camp,  and  the 
other  was  an  obllo.ue  reflection  on  army 
brass.  They  were  the  sort  which  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States  would  have  wanted  as  a 
psychological  undercut  at  the  home  morale. 
Even  the  courts  have  become  a  party  to 
reversal  of  tradition:  The  flag  salute  cases. 
The  school  prayer  cases. 

You  might  assert  that  Individual  rights 
deserve  to  be  protected,  and  what  choice  do 
the  courts  have  but  to  determine  them? 

This  is  arguable.  Dean  Erwln  Griswold, 
Solicitor-General  under  President  Johnson 
and  then  under  President  Nixon,  felt  the 
school  prayer  case  would  have  been  better 
left  undecided.  Just  because  an  atheist 
wanted  to  litigate  the  matter  Is  no  reason 
why  the  nine  black -robed  Justices  of  the  Earl 
Warren  court  had  to  render  an  opinion.  They 
could  simply  have  denied  a  hearing  and  that 
would  have  been  that.  No  confusion  In  a 
hundred  thousand  schoolrooms.  Just  a 
morning  prayer. 

Let  us  recall  that  our  nation  was  founded 
by  those  who  believed  devoutly  in  God,  in 
worship,  and  in  prayer. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  48  of  the  50 
states  refer  to  a  deity  in  their  constitutions. 
That  the  Pilgrims,  on  landing,  wrote  a  com- 
pact which  began:  "In  the  name  of  God, 
Amen".  .  .  .  Our  coins  have  historically  borne 
the  legend  "In  God  we  Trust."  Our  Congress 
and  legislatures  open  dally  with  prayer.  Even 
our  Courts  convene  after  hearing  the  words : 
"God  Save  the  Commonwealth,  and  this  hon- 
orable court."  Yet  now,  no  school  prayer. 

Matters  of  deep  conviction  are  rarely 
aided  by  narrow  inspection.  Submit  a  senti- 
mental appeal  to  logic  and  its  red,  white  and 
blue  turn  to  gray.  It  is  like  putting  Miss 
America,  with  all  her  glamour,  back  of  an 
x-ray  machme.  It  Is  still  the  same  person,  but 
reduced  to  medical  terms,  the  charm  has 
been  lost. 

So  it  is  with  these  values  which  you,  here 
In  Donegal  church,  hold  dear. 

Campus  vandals  and  Media  vandals,  with 
the  bemused  help  of  Innocents,  will  extin- 
guish sparks  of  Inspiration  wherever  they 
turn  up.  And  be  quite  arrogant  about  it,  too. 
When  the  head  of  NBC  was  asked  about  the 
two  July  4  news  items  I  mentioned,  his  re- 
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Vlr.  President,  Presi- 
the  Energy  Supply 
Coordination  Act  of 


1974  is  welcome  nev  s.  It  means  that  we 
can  begin  to  make  t  iie  nrst  adjustments 
necessary  to  accomm  odat«  our  lives  to  the 
achievement  of  energy  self-sufficiency. 
This  act  was  devjeloped  by  the  Con- 
gress over  the  past  8  months  subsequent 
to  the  imposition  of  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. That  emba-go  has  now  been 
lifted  but  the  Unite  1  States  must  never 
again  see  an  energy-supply  disruption 
like  that  which  occu  -red  during  embargo 
days.  The  embargo  ( smphasized  that  the 
American  people  cannot  and  must  not 
continue  to  depend  on  foreign  sources 
of  petroleum  to  com  jensate  for  domestic 
supply-demand  deficits.  Instead  we  must 
move  over  the  long  term  toward  a  great- 
er reliance  on  coal  md  nuclear  electric 
energy. 

The  Energy  Suppl; '  and  Environmental 
Coordination  Act  of  1974  was  never  in- 
tended to  represent  the  final  reconcilia- 
tion of  environment!  l1  and  energy  supply 
issues.  It  Is,  insteac,  the  first  congres- 
sional action  towarc  establishing  a  bal- 
anced and  equitable  approach  to  eventu- 
ally achieving  both  <  nergy  self-sufficien- 
cy and  a  major  degi  ee  of  environmental 
quality  enhancemei  t.   For  these  goals 
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are  mutually  desirable  and  mutually  at- 
tainable. Moreover,  they  can  be  simul- 
taneously achieved  without  compromis- 
ing either  the  economic  strength  of  our 
Nation  or  the  goals  of  national  environ- 
mental policies. 

This  act  permits  the  conversion  to  coal 
of  some  electrical  generating  plants  now 
fueled  by  oil  and  natuial  gas.  This  au- 
thority also  includes  the  necessary  en- 
vironmental safeguards  to  assure  that 
public  health  is  protected  by  such  con- 
versions to  coal. 

In  addition,  the  act  adjusts  the  time- 
table for  compliance  with  automobile 
emission  standards.  This,  too,  wa.s  done 
with  the  knowledge  that  continued  prog- 
ress will  be  made  in  reducing  pollution 
from  motor  vehicles. 

The  Energy  Supply  and  Environmen- 
tal Coordination  Act  of  1974  is  not  the 
final  answer  to  either  energy  or  environ- 
mental problems,  but  I  hope  it  will 
stimulate  us  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
accommodate  both  fields  in  our  national 
policies. 

We  were  informed  yesterday  that  the 
United  States  last  month  suffered  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  of  $776.9  mil- 
lion. A  substantial  portion  of  this  deficit 
can  be  attributed  to  the  high  cost  of  im- 
ported oil.  This  bill  provides  further  im- 
petus to  cutting  imports  of  foreign  fuels. 

Congressional  activity  in  the  environ- 
mental and  energy  fields  is  steadily  mov- 
ing forward.  The  President,  by  signing 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Enviroimiental 
Coordination  Act  of  1974,  enables  us  to 
cope  with  one  aspect  of  the  short-term 
and  intermediate-term  problems.  It  is 
a  beginning.  In  the  future  we  will  build 
on  this  action  in  a  responsible  and  effec- 
tive manner  toward  increased  energy 
self-sufficiency  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
American  people. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's newspaper  headlines  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  misbehavior  of  about  two 
dozen  individuals  who  worked  on  the 
campaign  to  reelect  President  Nixon. 

Tonight's  television  news  will  give  us 
more  information  on  the  truce  in  the 
Middle  East. 

There  may  be  new  developments  in  the 
Patty  Hearst  kidnap  case. 

All  of  these  items  are  newsworthy,  but 
they  have  very  little  bearing  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Republic  or  the  welfare  of  its 
people. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  running 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  there  was  one  overriding  public 
concern:  the  extension  oi  slavery  into 
the  new  territories.  And  Lincoln,  recog- 
nizing that  this  was  the  all-important 
issue,  devoted  all  of  his  attention  to  that 
one  subject. 

Today,  every  American  family,  every 
business  enterprise,  every  professional 
practice,  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  this  Nation,  stands  in  deadly  peril. 

Infiation  threatens  to  destroy  all  that 
we  Americans  hold  dear. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  statement 
that  "the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to 
destroy."  It  is  equaUy  true  that  the  power 
to  spend— if  unwisely  exercised— will  de- 
stroy any  nation,  reduce  its  people  to 


privation  and  want,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorial, 
all-powerful  central  authority. 

It  was  inflation  in  Germany  after 
World  War  I  which  destroyed  the  Re- 
public and  led  to  the  rise  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

It  was  inflation  in  Italy  which  created 
Benito  Mussolini.  And  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment's expansion  of  the  money  supply 
which  causes  inflation. 

For  almost  50  years  wise  men  in  the 
councils  of  government  and  commerce, 
and  in  certain  of  our  imiversities,  have 
warned  us — and  their  warnings  have 
gone  unheeded. 

Why?  Because  inflation  is  the  great 
pretender,  because  inflation,  like  a  tran- 
quilizing  drug,  has  given  us  a  pleasant 
sensation  of  well-being. 

Our  pay  checks  are  fatter,  and  we  like 
that. 

If  we  own  property,  it  has  increased  in 
value,  and  we  like  that. 

If  we  are  unemployed,  we  can  turn  to 
the  Government  for  support,  and  we  like 
that. 

If  a  tornado  strikes,  we  turn  to  the 
Government  in  order  to  rebuild,  and 
we  like  that. 

When  the  cliicken  farmers  had  to  de- 
stroy their  birds  because  they  constituted 
a  threat  to  public  health  the  Govern- 
ment covered  their  losses,  and  they 
liked  that. 

New  money  dumped  into  the  economic 
system  by  deflcit  financing  has  helped 
us  to  indulge  our  appetites  beyond  our 
ability  to  pay,  and  we  like  that. 

But,  my  friends,  the  day  of  reckoning 
is  at  hand. 

The  Federal  debt  stands  at  more  than 
$438  biUion.  The  interest  cost  amounts 
to  more  than  $24  billion  a  year. 

The  Keynesian  economists  have  con- 
trolled our  national  thinking  since  the 
election  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

What  does  it  matter  if  we  go  into  debt? 
We  owe  the  money  to  ourselves,  don't 
we?  And  all  the  money  is  right  here,  ex- 
cept for  the  $150  billion  or  so  we  have 
sent  overseas  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  What  is  wrong  with  inflation? 

I  will  tell  you  what  is  wrong.  Inflation 
destroys  real  value. 

And,  I  will  tell  you  what  else  is  wrong. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  and  has  been  dominated  by  radical- 
liberals,  has  continued  to  appropriate 
and  spend  money  that  we  do  not  have. 
This  is  the  real  fuel  under  the  fires  of 
inflation  in  this  country. 

Once  the  paper  currency  of  the  United 
States  was  the  standard  of  the  world.  It 
was  backed  by  gold  and  silver.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  took  us  off  the  gold  standard, 
and  his  successors  have  taken  the  silver 
out  of  our  coins. 

In  the  24  years  between  1948  and  1972 
the  American  dollar  lost  43  percent  of 
its  buying  power. 

In  1945  you  could  buy  grade  A  sirloin 
steak  for  41  cents  a  pound.  Today  it  will 
cost  you  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  poimd. 

In  1945  you  could  buy  a  poimd  of 
weiners  for  29  cents.  Today  a  12-ounce 
package  will  cost  you  69  cents.  In  1945  a 
Cadillac  car  cost  less  than  $4,500,  with 
all  the  extras  you  could  put  on  it.  Today 
that  car  will  cost  you  over  $9,000. 


But  wait  a  minute,  Goldwater,  the  de- 
fenders or  inflation  v/ill  say,  wages  have 
gone  up.  too.  Profits  are  ud — there  is 
more  money  in  circulation.  The  average 
per  capita  income  has  increased,  and  so 
it  has,  but  not  equally— not  for  evei-v- 
body. 

The  increase  in  the  paper  money  sup- 
ply, printed  by  the  Federal  Government 
has  created  a  false  sense  of  well-being' 
Money  which  is  not  backed  by  gold  or 
silver  has  no  intrinsic  value,  it  is  merely 
a  convenient  medium  of  exchange. 

In  Arizona's  early  days  a  gutsy  pioneer 
by  the  name  of  Charles  Poston  presided 
over  a  colony  of  miners  down  along  the 
Santa  Cruz  River.  For  convenience  he 
prmted  a  medium  of  exchange.  Because 
his  employees  were  mostly  illiterate,  he 
identified  his  tokens  with  drawings  of 
sheep  and  cattle  and  horses,  and  using 
these  tokens  in  exchange  for  goods  was 
more  convenient  than  a  pure  system  of 
barter. 

Productive  capacity  determines  a  na- 
tion's wealth— not  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation.  When  the  government  in- 
creases the  supply  of  money  by  SIO  or 
S20  billion  it  merely  reduces  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar— it  robs  every  holder 
oidoyi&Ts  of  a  percentage  of  that  value. 

The  price  of  anything  we  need  or  use 
or  desire  is  determined  by  the  amount  a 
wUUng  buyer  wiU  pay  to  a  wiUing  seller 
in  exchange  for  those  goods  or  services 
or  property  or  whatever.  But  this  is  true 
only  in  a  very  limited  sense. 

The  factory  worker  on  the  production 
Ime  in  Detroit  cannot  grow  his  own  grain 
to  make  his  own  bread.  His  wife  cannot 
spin  cotton  to  make  his  clothes.  Willing 
or  not,  he  must  pay  the  price  the  grocer 
demands  for  food,  pay  the  price  the 
clothier  demands,  pay  the  rent  the  land- 
lord sets,  buy  gasoline  for  his  car.  hire 
a  doctor  to  take  care  of  his  children 
and  pay  the  taxes  the  government  de- 
mands. 

In  February  of  1970,  President  Nixon 
proposed  a  budget  of  $202  billion.  He 
projected  spending  of  $200  billion  and  a 
budget  surplus  of  $1.3  billion. 

This  year  the  President  is  proposing  a 
budget  of  $310  billion— a  proposed  in- 
crease in  4  years  of  more  than  50  percent. 

And  where  will  this  money  come  from? 
From  the  Government  printing  press- 
through  the  elaborate  manipulations  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System— we  will  bor- 
row $20  biUion,  and  perhaps  more. 

American  productivity  this  year  has  In- 
creased at  an  armual  rate  of  less  than 
3  percent. 

If  we  are  to  control  inflation  before  it 
destroys  the  American  system,  before  it 
reduces  all  Americans  to  poverty  and 
dependence,  before  it  creates  a  crisis 
which  will  pave  the  way  for  a  new  dicta- 
tor. Federal  spending  must  be  reduced, 
and  productivity  must  be  increased. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  factors- 
union  labor  contracts  with  escalation 
clauses  which  require  wage  increases 
when  the  cost  of  living  increases.  These 
are  self-defeating  because  when  the  cost 
of  living  increases  and  then  the  wages 
increase  the  cost  of  living  merely  is  In- 
creased further.  But  the  unions  are  not 
to  blame.  The  working  people  of  America 
are  not  to  blame.  They  are  entitled  to  a 
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proper  place  at  the  table  of  our  abun- 
dance. 

To  be  sure,  the  increased  world  price  of 
oil  Imposed  by  the  oil-producing  nations 
has  tremendously  increased  our  cost  of 
transportation.  But  long  before  the  Arabs 
raised  the  price  of  oil  we  had  embraced 
inflation  as  a  national  policy. 

Since  1933  the  Democrats  have  con- 
trolled the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  all  but  4  years,  and  the  single  major 
cause  of  the  inflationary  spireil  is  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending — borrowing  money 
to  pay  for  programs  which  the  Congress 
believes  will  please  the  people. 

One  of  the  great  beneficiaries  of  infla- 
tion is  the  Federal  tax  collector.  If  a 
family  in  1945  had  $6,000  in  income,  and 
paid  $600  in  Federal  income  tsix,  and 
now  has  a  family  income  of  $12,000,  he 
pays  at  least  twice  as  much  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  The  respected  economist 
Henry  Hazlitt  has  said : 

Th©  politicians,  and  alas,  the  majority  of 
the  rest  of  us,  have  kept  Inflation  going  be- 
cause of  the  false  theory  that  monetary  Infla- 
tion Is  necessary  to  secure  Emd  maintain  full 
eniployment.  What  we  have  not  realized  Is 
that  once  we  embark  upon  this  course,  the 
inflation  must  b©  £u:celerated  ezpotentially 
In  order  to  have  the  same  stimulating  effect. 
The  inflation  m\ist  always  exceed  expecta- 
tions whatever  they  are. 

A  week  or  so  ago  Arthur  F.  Bums, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
stated  bluntly  that: 

Continued  high  rates  of  Inflation  are 
threatening  to  bring  a  signiflcant  decline  In 
economic  and  political  freedom  for  the 
American  people. 

He  said  the  increase  influence  of  Gov- 
ernment already  is  undermining  private 
initiative. 

The  public  nowadays  expects  the  govern- 
ment to  maintain  properous  economic  con- 
ditions, to  limit  such  declines  In  employment 
as  may  occasionally  occur,  to  ease  the  burden 
Of  Job  loss  through  Illness  or  retirement,  to 
sustain  the  Incomes  of  farmers,  homebullders 
and  so  on. 

And  then  Arthur  Burns  said : 
The  growing  Federal  Involvement  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  current  Inflation 
which  could  lead  to  ever  more  government 
controls.  Federal  spending  has  increased  50 
per  cent  In  the  past  five  years. 

And  Bums  said  the  effect  of  excessive 
Federal  spending  is  that  wages  and  prices 
have  become  less  responsive  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  market  forces  and  inflation  has 
emerged  as  the  most  dangerous  economic 
ailment  of  our  time. 

George  Orwell's  "1984"  is  closer  than 
we  think.  Let  me  remind  you  what  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville  had  to  say  about  the  ab- 
solute power  of  goverment.  In  1830  he 
wrote : 

Above  this  race  of  men  stands  an  immense 
and  tutelary  power,  which  takes  upon  Itself 
alone  to  secure  their  gratifications  and  to 
watch  over  their  fate. 

What  a  perfect  description  of  the  wel- 
fare paternal  state. 
De  Tocqueville  goes  on  to  say : 

That  power  is  absolute,  minute,  regular, 
provident  and  mild.  It  would  be  like  the 
authority  of  a  parent  If.  like  that  authority, 
its  object  was  to  prepare  men  for  manhood; 
but  It  seeks,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  them 
In  perpetual  childhood.  It  is  well  content 
that  the  people  should  rejoice,  provided  they 
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think   of   nothing 
happiness     such     a 
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rejoicing.   For   their 
government     willingly 
to  be  the  sole  agent 
of  that  happiness.  It 
se(|urity,  foresees  and  sup- 
facilitates     their 
industry,   regiUates 
property  and  subdivides  their 
remains    but    to    spare 
thinking  and  all  the 


Is  not 


t  ley 


ven  ts 


shattered,  but  soft- 
men  are  seldom  forced 
are  constantly  re- 
Such  a  power  does  not 
existence.  It  does  not 
enervates,  ex- 
s  a  people,  until  each 
be  nothing  better  than 
industrious  animals,  of 
is  the  shepherd. 


coi  npresses. 


My  friends,  wha  is  the  answer?  What 
is  the  solution?  I  is  time  to  pay  the 
piper.  Deficit  spending  must  be  stopped. 
Federal  expenditutes  must  be  reduced. 


Productivity  must 


the  threatening  sh  )rtages  engulf  us.  We 
need  a  Congress  wli  h  the  courage  and  the 


determination  and 


act  now.  There  is  ^  'ork  to  be  done 


THE  CACHE  I  ilVER  PROJECT 


Mr.  McCLELLA^ 
controversial  Corps 
is  the  Cache  River 

A  great  deal  of 


cerning  this  Cache  liver  project  has  been 


circulated  through 
Inaccuracies   have 


peatedly  published 
citizens  have  been 
them  to  be  correct, 
misunderstanding, 


be  increased  before 


the  understanding  to 


Mr.  President,  a  very 
of  Engineers  project 
project  in  Arkansas, 
misinformation  con- 


the  national  media, 
been   so   repeatedly 


published  that  ma;iy  interested  citizens 
have  been  misled  t  ito  believing  them  to 
be  correct.  To  clar  fy  some  of  this  mis- 
imderstanding,  I  as  k  imanlmous  consent 
that  an  article  entitled  "Cache  River 
Project  To  Presen/e  Woodlands"  be  in- 
serted in  the  Recoh  d  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  i  very  controversial 
Corps  of  Engineers!  project  is  the  Cache 
River  Project  in  Arkansas. 

A  great  deal  of  misinformation  con- 
cerning this  Cache  River  project  has 
been  circulated  tl  trough  the  national 
media.  Inaccuracifs  have  been  so  re- 
".  that  many  interested 
misled  into  believing 
'  ?o  clarify  some  of  this 
_,  :  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  (entitled  "Cache  River 
Project  To  Prese|-ve  Woodlands"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  jbjection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  if-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


consider!  tlon 


Cache  Riveb  Project 

The  most  lopsided 
Commission  has  had 
have,  under 
controversy.  It 
misunderstood. 

On  one  side  is  th« 
acres  of  additional 
side  there  is  no 
tlon  of  a  single 
would  be  in  addition 
already  been  acquirec 
Commission 

There  are,  of  coursi 
environment  which 
lands.  But  when  all 
virtually  all  other 
natural  environment 

The  woodlands 
the  Cache  River  Basir 


To  Preserve  Woodlands 

nvlronmental  issue  the 

or  probably  ever  will 

is  the  Cache  River 

undoubtedly  is  also  the  most 


guai  intee 
aci  i 


preservation  of  70,000 

wf>odlands.  On  the  other 

for  the  preserva- 

of  woodlands  which 

to  those  which  have 

by  the  Game  and  Fish 


other  elements  of  the 

are  In  addition  to  wood- 

1  lie  woodlands  are  gone, 

de  sirable  elements  of  the 

ire  also  gone. 

serfe  as  the  only  buffer  In 

between  damages  from 
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Increases  In  slltatlon  and  Insecticides  and 
other  agricultural  ctemicals  and  damages 
from  decreases  In  wildlife  habitat;  declines 
In  the  water  table;  aiid  deterioration  in  air- 
water  and  scenic  quail  ty. 

Although  originally  widely  disputed,  it  is 
now  generally  concedtd  that  economic  pres- 
sures are  strong  enou|  ;h  to  place  in  Jeopardy 
every  remaining  acrs  of  privately  owned 
woodlands  in  the  enl  ire  Basin,  even  if  the 
ditch  never  were  comj  leted. 

The  woodlands  that  have  not  been  cleared 
are  located  on  land  t  lat  is  no  lower  in  ele- 
vation, or  no  wetter,  1  han  some  other  previ- 
ovisly  wooded  tracts  w  ilch  have  already  been 
cleared  and  placed  In  cultivation.  The  risks 
to  growing  crops  In  1he  Cache  River  flood- 
plains  are  great,  bu ;  these  risks  are  not 
sufficiently  great  to  jirevent  the  woodlands 
from  being  cleared. 

In  some  places  levees  have  been  con- 
structed around  somj  of  the  wetter  land, 
and  pumps  have  beeii  Installed  to  keep  the 
cropland  dry  during  t]  le  crop  growing  season. 
Now  that  the  price  of  soybeans  Is  about 
double  what  It  was  ii  couple  of  years  ago, 
additional  clearing  (rill  be  speeded;  and 
leveeing  and  pumpinj   wlU  be  Increased. 

The  Commission,  a;  Its  July,  1972,  meet- 
ing, discussed  the  Ciche  River  Project.  At 
that  time  there  was  some  feeling  that  the 
Commission  should  ;Dln  the  opponents  to 
the  project.  Instead,  th©  Commission  In- 
structed Its  Environmental  Preservation 
Division  to  direct  Its  efforts  toward  obtain- 
ing mitigation  which  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  30,000  acres  of  woodlands  which  had 
been  proposed  at  thai  time. 

Senator  McClellan  jnd  Congressman  Alex- 
ander were  Johied  by  all  other  members  of 
our  congressional  delegation  and,  aided  by 
some  conservation  Interests  and  the  Gover- 
nor, succeeded  in  ob' aining  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  perpetual  preservation  of  70,000 
acres  of  woodlands  in  the  Cache  River  Basin. 
The  most  significant  part  of  this  authori- 
zation was  the  requirement  that  no  less 
than  20  percent  of  eac^  future  appropriation 
for  the  project  must  $o  for  mitigation  until 
aU  authorized  mitigation  is  completed. 

It  is  no  wonder  thut  the  project  has  be- 
come a  contested  Issui  t.  Nor  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  project  Is  still  so  widely  misunder- 
stood even  though  vMld  objections  for  op- 
posing it  no  longer  exli  t. 

When  the  tempo  (f  the  opposition  was 
being  developed,  there  were  only  30.000  acres 
of  woodlands  being  offered  as  mitigation, 
and  there  was  no  assiranc©  that  even  that 
amount  could  be  obtained.  The  ditch  had 
been  authorized,  but  t  he  mitigation  had  not. 

To  make  things  wcrse,  past  performance 
of  the  Corps  of  Engln«  ers  in  actually  provid- 
ing mitigation  lands  that  had  been  previ- 
ously authorized  was  disappointing,  to  say 
the  least.  (The  Corps,  however,  had  pur- 
chased and  made  avt  liable  to  conservation 
Interests  land  In  connisctlon  with  Corps  proj- 
ects and  lands  in  lieu  of  projects  and  had 
provided  costly  mltlga  ;ion  in  supplying  trout 
fishing  to  compensats  for  losses  In  warm 
water  fishing.) 

Considerable  mlsui  iderstandlng  emerged 
over  the  number  of  acres  remaining  In  the 
Basin.  Even  the  Corpii  had  faUed  to  realize 
the  rapidity  with  whli  ih  woodlands  were  be- 
ing destroyed  and  hov(  little  remained. 

One  state  agency,  In  all  sincerity  but  lack- 
ing up  to  date  Information,  estimated  that 
"about  294,000  acres  of  woodlands  will  be 
subjected  to  clearing  by  landowners  as  a 
result  of  the  project. '  With  estimates  like 
this  coming  from  responsible  public  agen- 
cies, one  can  hardly  bl  ame  some  of  the  emo- 
tionally oriented  recet  t  devotees  to  environ- 
mental protection  for  iddlng  a  few  wild  and 
inflamatory  exaggerations  to  an  already 
muddled  situation. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  number  quoted  by  the 
agency  (294,000)  Is  a  most  twice  the  acres 
of   woodlands  remain  ng.   Those  remaining 
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are  systematically  being  cleared  for  conver- 
sion of  the  land  to  row  crop  production. 

Regardless  of  what  has  transpired,  all 
should  turn  out  satisfactorUy.  About  as  firm 
assurance  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  provide  has  been  received  that 
70.000  acres  of  woodlands  will  be  preserved. 

Both  the  proponents  and  opponents  to  the 
project  can  claim  a  part  In  getting  more 
mitigation  than  originally  proposed.  It  would 
seem  that  both  sides  could  now  Join  In  a 
concentrated  effort  to  preserve,  by  all  avail- 
able means,  virtually  every  wooded  tract  that 
does  remain — and  precious  little  remains. 

In  addition  to  patches  of  woodlands  near 
the  river,  a  considerable  portion  of  what  does 
remain  lies  in  Isolated  tracts  of  various  sizes 
located  a  considerable  distance  from  either 
Cache  River  or  Bayou  DeVlew. 

Even  the  small  Isolated  wooded  patches, 
which  dot  the  landscape,  are  worth  saving. 
In  fact,  they  are  probably  more  valuable 
for  the  preservation  of  environmental  qual- 
ity on  an  acre  per  acre  basis  than  larger 
tracts. 

Yet  the  Important  issue  Is  not  whether  a 
tract  of  woodlands  bordering  the  river  Is 
more  valuable  than  one  away  from  the  river 
or  whether  a  small  tract  Is  more  desirable  on 
an  acre  per  acre  basis  than  a  large  tract.  The 
Important  thing  Is  to  work  to  preserve  all 
wooded  remnants  within  the  Basin — 
regardless  of  size  or  location. 

Although  It  may  be  Ironic,  the  only  real 
hope  of  preserving  a  substantial  part  of  the 
remaining  woodlands  is  In  connection  with 
the  Corps  project. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  approved  send- 
ing to  the  Governor  an  endorsement  of  the 
Cache  River  Project,  as  presently  author- 
ized, contingent  upon  approval  of  six  re- 
quests for  additional  mitigation  and  safe- 
guards for  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
(See  March  Monitor.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  article  appears 
in  a  publication  of  the  Arkansas  De- 
partment of  Pollution  Control  and  Ecol- 
ogy and  was  written  by  the  staff  of  that 
department,  the  Arkansas  agency  di- 
rectly responsible  for  preserving  the 
Arkansas  enviromnent. 

Mr.  President,  too  often  in  our  com- 
plex society,  misinformation  becomes 
the  basis  for  decisions  affecting  large 
numbers  of  people.  This  article  rein- 
forces the  opinion  that  I  have  held  for 
several  years  that — 

Although  it  may  be  Ironic,  the  only  real 
hope  of  preserving  a  substantial  part  of  the 
remaining  woodlands  (In  the  Cache  River 
Valley)  is  in  connection  with  the  Corps 
project. 

If  the  corps  project  is  not  executed  and 
implemented  with  the  mitigation  fea- 
tures, these  woodlands  will  soon  be  ir- 
revocably lost. 


HEARTBREAK  OF  THE  HARD-OF- 
HEARING:  FLORIDA  HAS  ITS 
PROBLEMS  TOO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  respond  to  the  remarks  last 
week  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida—my native  State — concerning  prob- 
lems of  the  hearing-impaired  in  this 
Nation.  In  his  remarks  on  the  floor, 
June  11.  my  colleague  asserted  that  ques- 
tions I  have  raised  about  certain  prac- 
tices by  some  hearing  aid  dealers 
throughout  the  country  impugned  the 
reputations  of  all  hearing  aid  dealers.  He 
said  that  I  have  been  "damaging"  the 
very  persons  I  want  to  protect. 


Let  me  say  first  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  majority 
of  hearing  aid  dealers  in  this  country  are 
honest,  faithful  servants  to  the  hearing- 
impaired  as  I  have  stated  frequently.  It  is 
the  relative  minority,  about  whom  not 
only  have  I  seen  numerous  complaints, 
but  Senator  Gurney  himself  tells  of  com- 
plaints. These  grievances  concern  me  and 
should  concern  the  Federal  Government. 
I  might  add,  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  said  that  he  has  seen  only 
a  very  few  complaints  from  persons  with 
hearing  aid  problems.  Since  his  own  con- 
stituents have  been  writing  me  in  recent 
days  I  will  append  to  my  remarks  today 
some  of  their  letters. 

I  have  not  attacked  the  hearing  aid 
Industry.  In  my  letters  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  amd  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  asking  them  to  study 
the  many  problems  brought  to  their  at- 
tention, as  well  as  mine,  by  badly  served 
hearing  aid  users,  my  central  concern 
expressed  involved  hearing  aid  dealers — 
not  manufacturers.  And  then  only  that 
minority  of  dealers  who  ill-serve  the 
hearing-impaired. 

I  need  only  call  attention  to  studies 
made  by  various  organizations  which 
were  appended  to  my  remarks  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  June  11.  These  studies 
clearly  indicate  what  I  suggest  in  my 
statement:  that  there  are  hearing  aid 
dealers  in  this  Nation  who  are  poorly 
serving  those  who  are  hard  of  hearing, 
and  by  so  doing  are  rendering  a  dis- 
service to  the  hearing  aid  dealers  of  good 
standing  throughout  this  country. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  to  a  letter  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  from  one  of 
his  own  constituents  in  Ocala,  Fla.,  com- 
plaining very  specifically  about  a  hearing 
aid  dealer  in  that  area  of  his  State.  Let 
me  read  briefiy  from  this  letter.  The 
Senator's  constituent  writes: 

My  own  latest  experience  is  as  follows: 
There  appeared  In  a  local  paper  an  ad.  fea- 
turing a  new  "mlrarle"  hearing  aid.  I  re- 
sponded to  it  as  all  nerve-deaf  i>eople  are 
desperate  for  help  in  the  hope  that  finally 
something  new  had  actuaUy  developed. 

On  my  visit  to  their  office  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  "miracle"  thing,  but  upon  a  bear- 
ing test  I  was  told  that  a  certain  brand  bear- 
ing aid  would  be  the  one  for  me,  and  that 
the  cost  would  be  $595.  A  demonstration  was 
given  me  and  to  my  greatest  surprise  I  found 
untold  results.  I  could  hear  and  understand 
clearly,  from  the  front,  the  sides  and  even 
from  the  rear  without  the  slightest  help  of 
Up  reading.  Naturally  I  was  enthusiastic  over 
those  results  and  placed  an  order  for  a  unit, 
custom-made  according  to  my  hearing  chart, 
and  felt  sure  that  now  I  had  the  answer  I 
had  searched  for  for  years.  It  would  seem 
logical  that  a  custom-made  set  should  be 
even  better  than  the  mere  demonstration  set. 

But  to  my  further,  but  sad  and  deep 
surprise,  when  this  custom-made  set  was 
delivered  to  me  it  bore  no  relationship  to 
the  "demonstration"  set,  In  that  It  brought 
no  results  whatever.  When  the  man  fitted  it 
to  my  ear.  asked  how  It  was,  I  could  not 
understand  him,  I  told  him  that  his  voice  was 
aU  over  the  place  and  I  could  not  understand 
a  word  he  was  saying.  In  other  words,  this 
set  was  no  better  than  any.  The  thing  to 
wonder  is  why  a  mere  demonstration  set 
could  give  such  amazmg  results  and  the 
custom-made  set  no  results  at  all.  After 
much  action  they  finaUy  offered  me  a  refiuid 
of  the  purchase  price,  less  $100.  I  refused 


that  and  Insisted  on  a  fuU  refiuid  because 
the  value  of  the  thing  was  zero.  One  Is 
amazed  how  a  business  Is  allowed  to  flourish 
as  this  one  does,  without  any  control  or 
restriction,  and  without  standard  business 
ethics  or  responsibility.  It  seems  fairly  im- 
possible to  a  country  like  this,  and  I  felt  the 
Impulse  to  report  It  and  the  facts  as  they 
are. 

In  his  statement,  my  colleague  sug- 
gests my  remarks  are  based  on  broad 
generalizations.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  general  and  everything  specific 
about  the  complaints  that  I  have  re- 
viewed and  the  criticism  that  I  have 
made.  Let  me  read,  Mr.  President,  from  a 
letter  to  me  sent  by  a  senior  citizen  from 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.  The  problem  this 
gentleman  points  up  are  sis  tangible  and 
concrete  as  problems  can  be : 

At  the  age  of  81, 1  foimd  that  I  was  having 
trouble  when  attending  a  Itmcheon  or  diimer 
at  a  public  affair,  heartog  the  conversation 
from  ladies  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
a  table.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  noise 
from  the  conversation  in  the  haU  at  other 
tables,  from  waiters,  music,  etc. 

A  test  of  my  hearing  during  an  annual 
physical  examination  had  shown  that  my  left 
ear  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble  .  .  .  the 
right  ear  was  much  better. 

So  I  went  to  an  office  that  sells  heartog 
aids,  told  the  manager  of  my  problem.  He 
gave  me  a  test  on  a  machtoe  and  told  me 
that  I  should  have  a  heartog  aid  for  both, 
ears.  This  I  didn't  think  necessary. 

He  recommended  a  model  that  I  didn't 
like,  as  I  wanted  one  that  went  toto  the  ear 
and  was  scarcely  noticeable.  So  a  mold  was 
made  for  a  $30  charge  and  finally  I  was  fitted 
to  the  tune  of  over  $300. 

Much  to  my  dismay,  I  found  that  all  It  did 
was  to  pick  up  other  noises,  when  I  attended 
group  dinner  meetings,  and  did  not  serve 
th©  purpose  for  which  my  purchase  had  been 
made. 

When  I  complained,  he  told  me  that  he 
now  had  a  "directional  model,"  which  shut 
out  other  noises.  It  would  cost  me  $100  more 
to  buy  It.  As  my  present  aid  was  fitted  foi 
me,  it  would  not  be  a  good  trade  for  him  to 
take  It  back.  He  told  me  that  If  I  wore  my 
present  aid  for  30  days,  I  would  get  acciis 
tomed  to  it.  I  wore  It  out  of  his  office  and  the 
noise  from  the  high  wtods  and  auto  traffic 
nearly  drove  me  crazy. 

I  have  read  in  a  Consumer's  report  since  1 
made  this  purchase,  that  the  material  In  a 
hearing  aid  cost  less  than  $20.  So  someone 
Is  making  an  "Import  Profit"  as  the  news 
paper  report  shows.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  the 
manufacturer,  as  the  brand  I  bought  waj 
made  by  a  reputable  firm  to  the  field  ol 
electronics. 

These  complaints,  and  many  others  lik( 
them,  make  it  clear  that  problems  wit 

certain  hearing  aid  dealers  are  occu . 

far  too  frequently  for  me  to  remain  silen 
any  longer. 

Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  I 

the  only  one  interested  in  the  problem 
of  the  hearing  impaired.  In  fact,  th 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  filed  com 
plaints    for    misleading    advertisement* 
against  several  hearing  aid  manufac- 
turers. The  Federal  Trade  Commissioi. 
has    also    filed    antitrust    complaint; 
against  some  manufacturers  for  allege< 
violations  of  antitrust  law. 

In  addition,  and  more  recently,  the  De^ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei 
fare  has  focused  its  attention  on  th(! 
problems  of  the  hearing  impaired.  Aii 
intra-agency  task  force  has  been  put  t<  i 
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work  by  Assistant  HEW  Secretary 
Charles  Edwards  to  come  up  with  a  re- 
port and  recommendations  by  August  16 
concerning  these  problems  for  the  hear- 
ing impaired.  The  high  cost  of  hearing 
aids,  misdiagnosis  of  hearing  impair- 
ment, misrepresentation  of  what  a  hear- 
ing aid  can  do,  and  whether  or  not  medi- 
cal prescriptions  should  be  required  be- 
fore anyone  is  sold  a  hearing  aid. 

^  welcome  the  substantial  Federal 
actention  now  being  paid  to  the  hearing 
impaired  of  this  coimtry  who  may  num- 
ber more  than  20  million.  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  the  responsible  hearing 
aid  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  this 
Nation  also  welcome  any  Federal  effort 
to  raise  the  ethics  of  their  industry, 
thereby  improving  their  reputation. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  a  confident,  satisfied  consumer 
is  the  best  friend  an  honest  businessman 
can  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  at  the  end  of  my  statement 
a  number  of  letters  from  hearing-im- 
paired Americans  from  Florida  who  have 
written  to  me  in  recent  days  concerning 
problems  they  have  had  with  hearing  aid 
dealers  and  salesmen  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  I  do  not  know  if  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  received  any  letters 
direct  and  I  hereby  make  them  available 
to  him.  so  that  he  may  be  made  aware 
that  in  fact  there  are  problems  in  his 
State,  as  in  others,  including  those  with 
licensing  laws.  I  recommend  that  all 
Senators  who  receive  such  letters  for- 
ward copies  to  the  FTC  and  the  FDA 
for  their  consideration. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude at  the  end  of  my  remarks  important 
excerpts  from  a  letter  to  me  from  James 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Zenith  Hearing 
Instrument  Corp.  in  Chicago,  confirming 
many  of  the  problems  that  I  raise  and 
suggesting  some  very  enlightened  solu- 
tions of  his  own. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  a  portion  of 
a  study  done  in  1962  and  1963  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  Public  Health  Sei-vice  concern- 
ing user  satisfaction  with  hearing  aids. 
I  do  this  principally  because  the  industry 
has  made  much  of  a  figure  in  the  report 
saying  that  93  percent  of  those  surveyed 
were  satisfied  with  their  devices.  In  fact, 
this  is  more  than  a  little  misleading. 
The  93  percent  who  are  referred  to  in  the 
hearing  aid  industi-y's  proud  boast  were 
limited  in  fact  to  those  interviewed  who 
use  an  aid  constantly.  In  fact,  more  than 
36  percent  of  those  who  used  or  ever 
tried  to  use  an  aid  were  dissatisfied  and 
were  not  then  using  an  aid.  That  figure — 
the  36  percent — is  also  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  data.  The  report  also 
shows  that  approximately  58  percent  of 
former  hearing  aid  users  stopped  wearing 
their  devices  because  they  caused  dis- 
comfort. I  think  these  facts  should  be 
included  in  the  Record  tc  correct  the 
mistaken  impression  that  has  been  left 
by  the  industry's  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Hon.  Charles  H.  Psnc  r 
U.S.  Ser.atc. 
Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Per4y 
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Li  iTH  Hearing 
It  etrument  Corp., 
Chicpgo.  III.,  June  3, 1974. 
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RirSEARCH  IN  HEARING 

I  provided  to  Stuart  Statler  the  names  of 
researchers  presently  working  in  the  area  of 
implants  which  may  provide  new  corrective 
procedures  for  those  with  sensorineural  loss- 
es at  some  time  in  the  future.  Zenith  is  sup- 
porting some  of  this  important  research.  As 
you  can  appreciate  an  Industry  as  small  as 
the  hearing  aid  does  not  of  itself  have  suffi- 
cient resources  to  support  basic  research 
m  the  hearing  field.  Audiology  has  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  Federal  funding  for  a  number 
of  years,  particularly  for  graduate  work  In 
advanced  degrees.  Some  of  this  graduate  re- 
search has  been  meaningful — by  and  large 
a  great  portion  has  been  of  minimal  value. 
As  discussed  earlier  the  proper  fitting  of 
hearing  aids  now  depends  on  subjective  test- 
ing and  trial  and  error  procedures.  Research 
to  develop  more  objective  procedures  for 
evaluating  hearing  as  It  relates  to  hearing 
aid  fittings  would  be  of  great  value.  This  ob- 
viously entails  developing  complete  under- 
standing of  the  function  of  the  entire  hear- 
ing mechanism  and  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate instrumentation  to  measure  the 
function. 


I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  Important  questions  with  your  staff 
and  to  review  them  with  you.  Please  let  me 
know  if  I  can  provide  additional  Informa- 
tion. 


With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 


James  H.  Johnson. 


[From  the  National  Center  for  Health         i 
Statistics,  series  10,  No.  35] 
Characteristics  of  Persons  With  Impaired 
Hearings — United   States,   Jtily    1962   to 
June  1963 

DECREE   OF   SATISFACTION   WITH  THE  AID 

The  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  aid  as 
reported  by  persons  who  are  presently  using 
a  hearing  aid  Is  sho->vn  In  table  13.  Former 
users  of  a  hearing  aid  were  not  asked  to  re- 
port the  degree  of  satisfaction  with  their  aid 
nor  v,ere  they  asked  why  they  had  stopped 
using  it.  However,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  most  of  these  persons  stopped 
using  their  aid  because  it  did  not  give  them 


enough  satisfaction.  (Inability  or  failure  to 
provide  proper  maintenance  for  the  aid  could 
result,  ultimately,  in  dissatisfaction  vsrlth 
the  aid.)  This  assumption  is  supported  by 
data  which  show  that  approximately  58  per- 
cent of  former  hearing  aid  users  stopped 
wearing  the  aid  because  It  caused  discom- 
fort. 

Estimates  shown  In  table  O  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  proportion  of  hearing  aid 
users  who  expressed  satisfaction  with  their 
aids  increased  as  their  hearing  loss  increased 
and,  conversely,  dissatisfaction  with  the  aid 
increased  as  the  ability  to  hear  increased. 
This  relationship  cf  bearing  aid  satisfaction 
to  hearing  ability  was  the  same  for  both  men 
and  women.  However,  females  in  general  ap- 
peared more  satisfied  with  their  aids  than 
did  males.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  two 
groups  with  the  better  hearing  ability.  The 
greater  satisfaction  of  females  with  their 
hearing  aids  might  reflect  their  use  in  less 
demanding  situations.  I.e.,  the  external  noise 
at  home  usuaUy  is  less  than  that  encoun- 
tered at  a  place  of  business. 


TABLE  G.     PERCENT  DISTRI BUTION  OF  PERSONS  WITH  A  BINAURAL  HEARING  LOSS  WHO  HAVE  EVER  USED  A  HEARING  AID.  BY  DEGREE  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  AID  ACCORDING 

TO  SPEECH  COMPREHENSION  GROUP  AND  SEX:  UNITED  STATES.  JULY  1962-JUNE  1963 


Persons  who  have  ever  used  an  aid 
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100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

61.4 
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68.2 
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(1.7) 

60.9 
38.1 
(1.4) 

55.6 
42.1 
(2.3) 

Persons  who  have  ever  used  an  aid 
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100.0 


Satisfied             57.9  67.6  56.0  52.6 

Not  satisfied  and  not  using  aid 40.3  31.0  42.5  46.7 

Unknown _ (!•») d*)  (2.2)  (1.1) 

Female..  100.0  100.0 iOO.O 100.0 

Satisfied                   65.1  68.2  65.0  63.6 

Not  satisfied"  and  not  using  aid 32.5  29.5  34.4  34.7 

Unknown - (24)  (2.3)  (.6)  (4.1) 


AMOUNT  OF  USE  OF  HEARING  AID 

Respondents  who  reported  that  they  were 
currently  using  their  aids  were  asked  to  in- 
dicate the  extent  the  aids  were  used  at 
various  places  or  times;  i.e.,  at  work,  home, 
school,  church,  the  movies,  and  while  listen- 
ing to  radio  and  television.  The  responses  to 
these  questions  were  pooled  and  classified 
according  to  the  terms  used  in  table  14 — con- 
stant, moderate,  and  negligible. 

It  may  be  seen  from  table  14  that  about  57 
percent  of  persons  currently  using  a  hearing 
aid  indicated  constant  use  of  their  device  and 
approximately  another  27  percent  indicated 
moderate  use,  while  only  about  6  percent  in- 
dicated a  negligible  amount  of  usage.  About 
11  percent  of  the  hearing  aid  users  did  not 
reply  to  the  question.  In  the  earlier  Health 
Interview  Survey  data  on  hearing  aids,  July 
1958-June  1959,  65  percent  of  the  current 
users  of  aids  used  the  aid  all  or  most  of  the 
time,  whUe  35  percent  reported  occasional 
use. 

The  proportion  reporting  negligible  use  of 
the  hearing  aid  did  not  differ  a  great  deal  by 
speech  comprehension  group. 

The  amount  of  satisfaction  with  the  hear- 
ing aid  and  the  amount  of  use  of  the  hearing 
aid  are  cross-classified  in  table  H.  As  might 
be  expected,  those  who  reported  constant 
use  of  the  aid  also  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  aid  more  often  than  did  the  less  frequent 
users  of  an  aid.  Among  those  who  reported 
constant  use  93  percent  reported  satisfac- 
tion with  the  aid,  compared  with  77  percent 
of  the  moderate  users  and  63  percent  of  the 
"negligible"  users. 


TABLE  H.-PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PERSONS  WITH  BIN- 
AURAL HEARING  LOSS  CURRENTLY  USING  A  HEARING 
AID,  BY  DEGREE  OF  SATISFACTION  ACCORDING  TO 
AMOUNT  OF  USE:  UNITED  STATES.  JULY  1962-JUNE  1963 
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(18.4) 
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(21. 1) 
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Greenwood,  S.C, 

June  21,  1974. 

Dear  Senator  Peecy:  I  read  your  article 
on  controls  needed  to  regulate  the  hearing 
aid  industry.  I  also  read  what  Mr.  David 
Smtih,  vice  president  had  to  say  aout  your 
comments,  I  just  felt  like  writing  you  and 
letting  you  know  about  my  experience  with 
Beltone.  One  of  their  salesmen  convinced  me 
that  they  woiold  be  able  to  help  me  and 
praised  up  the  quality  and  especially  the 
service.  My  home  is  in  Tampa,  Florida  at 
present  and  I  am  just  visiting  my  son  at  this 
address.  I  bought  an  aid  from  them  a  couple 
years  ago  for  $477.  They  gave  me  a  service 
book  and  told  me  that  they  would  check  the 
aid  each  month  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
and  sign  a  sheet  In  the  book  for  every  month 
it  was  to  be  checked.  Well  that  book  has 
never  been  signed  to  this  day. 


I  finally  went  out  to  their  office  and  they 
told  me  that  the  salesman  that  had  sold  me 
the  aid  wasn't  with  them  any  more  and  they 
could  not  stand  behind  all  the  promises  he 
made  to  me.  They  tested  my  ear  and  said 
my  hearing  had  depreciated  30 '^  since  buying 
the  aid.  They  advised  me  to  have  another 
mould  made  for  the  other  ear  and  they  would 
switch  it  over  to  the  other  ear.  They  charged 
me  another  $15.00  for  the  new  mould  and 
never  did  give  me  the  original  mould  back. 
The  new  salesman  said  there  was  a  defect  in 
the  aid  and  they  sent  it  back  to  the  factory. 
When  it  was  returned  to  the  dealer  I  went 
out  to  their  office  to  get  it  and  found  out 
that  the  dealer  that  held  the  franchise  had 
sold  the  franchise  to  another  dealer. 

I  tried  to  use  the  aid  for  a  while  but  it 
finally  ended  up  in  a  drawer  as  it  was  not 
helping  me  a  bit.  They  came  out  with  a  new 
set  which  they  said  was  much  better,  I  went 
out  to  Investigate  and  found  it  to  be  much 
higher.  I  ask  him  how  much  they  would  allow 
me  in  trade  for  the  old  set  which  hadn't  been 
used  but  very  little.  He  said  $25.00  was  the 
best  they  could  do,  then  he  told  me  that  I 
would  need  a  set  for  each  ear.  I  told  him 
that  having  been  hooked  for  nearly  $500  I 
certainly  would  go  for  another. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  read  an  article  in  the 
Readers  Digest  on  hearing  aids.  They  recom- 
mended being  examined  by  a  doctor  that  did 
not  sell  aids,  this  I  did  and  he  gave  me  a  real 
good  examination  and  charged  me  $37.00. 

I  was  planning  on  going  on  a  vacation  and 
got  the  aid  out  thinking  that  I  might  possibly 
run  Into  some  one  that  could  help  me  get 
some  use  out  of  it.  To  my  surprise  I  saw  a 
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piece  of  the  metal  inside  where  the  battery 
goes  that  was  loose.  I  took  It  back  out  to 
the  dealer  and  he  said  It  would  have  to  go 
to  the  factory  to  be  repaired.  I  got  It  back 
In  a  couple  weeks  and  they  charged  me  $32.40 
for  repairing  it.  It  was  returned  to  me  on 
April  25th  and  I  came  on  to  my  present 
address.  For  a  couple  weeks  It  seemed  to  be 
working  better,  at  least  It  increased  the 
volume,  then  It  started  cutting  out  on  me. 
I  called  on  the  local  dealer  and  he  said  I 
would  have  to  return  It  to  the  dealer  In 
Tampa  and  he  would  send  It  to  the  factory, 
said  I  shouldn't  send  It  to  the  factory  as  that 
dealer  had  the  flle  etc.  on  that  particular  set. 

I  used  to  be  a  railroad  conductor  but  got 
Injured  In  a  derailment  and  I  have  been  on 
total  disability  since  1947.  We  moved  to 
Florida  where  my  daughter  lives  after  my 
wife  had  her  first  stroke. 

I  wrote  this  to  you  after  I  read  that  Mr. 
Smith  stated  that  your  statements  were 
biased  and  in  many  cases  inaccurate. 

I  do  not  have  any  of  my  records  with  me 
but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  figures  are 
all  correct,  I  expect  to  be  at  this  address  until 
some  time  In  August. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Plotd  T.  Ciwwiss. 

Cbtstal  Beach,  Pla, 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perct:  I  am  writing  this  letter 
for  my  dad  who  Is  throughly  frustrated  with 
the  preformance  of  his  hearing  aids. 

My  family  recently  read  about  your  Inten- 
tions to  Investigate  hearing  aid  cost  because 
of  yourself  being  a  hearing  aid  user. 

My  father  has  needed  a  hearing  aid  for  the 
past  5  years.  He  purchased  a  Zenith  Economy 
for  $380  which  he  got  fair  results  for  4  years. 
During  this  past  year  he  has  purchased  two 
hearing  aids,  a  Lloyd's  for  $200  and  the  best 
Zenith.  Royal  D,  for  $400. 

This  so  called  expensive  Zenith  model  has 
been  sent  back  to  the  company  six  times 
within  the  past  9  months  for  repair.  What 
is  so  frustrating  is  only  after  a  few  hours 
use.  the  aid  stops  working  and  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  factory.  We  have  the  repair 
nouces  to  back  up  this  statement.  Luckily 
the  Zenith  is  on  a  year  guarantee.  After  the 
year  Is  up  what  wUl- happen?  Because  of  his 
problems  with  the  Zenith  my  father  was 
forced  to  purchase  the  Lloyd's  model. 

Being  from  a  middle  class  famUy  the  con- 
tinuous cost  and  performance  of  these  hear- 
ing aids  has  placed  a  tremendous  monetary 
and  mental  burden  on  my  family. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  investigat- 
ing  the   hearing   aid    Industry.   I   hope   this 
letter  helps  with  your  work. 
Sincerely, 

Theodore  S.  Nykiel. 

Florock  South,  Inc., 
Orlando,  Fla.,  June  10, 1974. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I'm  not  exactly  a  Percy 
fan  but  I  think  you  are  on  the  right  track  in 
climbing  on  to  the  Hearing  Aid  people  I 
won't  fault  you  even  if  Bell  tone  is  right  in 
claiming  you  are  doing  this  for  poUtical  pur- 
poses because  I  think  as  you  do  that  this 
cleanup  is  long  overdue. 

I  have  a  Bell  Tone  gimmick  that  fits  in  my 
glasses  which  cost  nearly  $400.00  and  I'd 
have  had  more  satisfaction  if  I'd  given  the 
$400.00  to  almost  any  supplicant  or  even 
a  mendicant.  I  not  only  do  not  hear  better 
but  It  has  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  I've 
stopped  buying  batteries  and  ear  molds.  I  was 
approached  by  their  representative  who  told 
me  that  in  order  to  get  maximum  effciency 
I  should  spend  another  four  hundred  dollars 
which  with  the  experience  I've  already  had 
would  compound  my  problems  and  would  be 
money  down  the  drain. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Pigg  (well  named)   claims 


that  there  Is  no 
Aid  People  do  not  dla^ 
nition    Is   different 
someone  poses  as  an 
and    gives 
treatments  I  think  11 

More  power  to  you 
support  from  the  present 
Best  wishes, 
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The  Orange 

Orland  o 
Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Percs  : 
the  writer,  but  I  was 
Township,  Illinois 
Supervisor.  I  now 
and  own  a  retail 
lando,  Florida. 

I  am  enclosing  for 
of  a  mailing  received 
Hearing  Aid  Society. 
F.HJi.8. 1  disagree 
also  the  release  from 
Aid  Society.  1  have 
industry  for  over  22 
pletely  with  your  ideal 
the  industry  and  the 
taken  to  correct  the 
the  attacks  made 
against  your  motives 
taken  on  behalf  of 

If  I  can  be  of  any 
Sincerely, 


You  wont  remember 

Town  Auditor  of  Niles 

John  Nlmrod  was 

m  Maltland,  Florida 

aid  office  In  Or- 
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hej  ring 


yfcur  Information  copies 

■  oday  from  the  Florida 
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their  statements  and 

the  National  Hearing 

in  the  hearing  aid 

and  I  agree  com- 
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steps  that  should  be 
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hearing  impaired. 
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Senator  Charles  Perc 
Senate  Chambers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy 
News  Press  appears 
that  you  plan  to  cracl 
aid  industry,  and  I  wiji 
to  be  congratulated 

At  the  age  of  81,  I  _ 
trouble  when  attendln ; 
at  a  public  affair,  hei 
from  ladles  seating  on 
table.  This  was  partly 
the  conversation  in 
from  waiters,  music, 

A   test   of  my 

physical  examination 
ear  was  the  cause  of 
ear  w£ts  much  better 

So  I  went  to  an 
aids,  told   the  manager 
gave  me  a  test  on  a 
I  should  have  a  I. 
This  I  didn't  think 

He  recommended  a 
as  I  wanted  one  that 
was  scarcely  noticed. 
a  $30  charge  and 
tune  of  over  $300. 

Much  to  my  dismay 
was  to  pickup  other 
group  dinner  meetings 
purpose  for  which 
made. 

When  I  complained 
now  had  a  "directional 
out  other  noises.  It 
to  buy  it.  As  my 
me.  it  would  not  be 
take  it  back.  He  told 
present  aid  for  30  da 
tomed  to  it.  I  wore 
the    noise   from    the 
traffic  nearly  drove  me 

I  have  read  In  a  C 
made  this  purchase, 
hearing  aid  cost  less 
making  an  "Immoral 
paper  report  shows. 


IpRT  Myers,  Fla., 

June  10,  1974. 
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W.  Hastings, 
Gainesville,  Fla. 


Am  Center, 
,  Fla.,  June  19, 1974. 


In  today's  Fort  Myers 

article  to  the  effect 

down  on  the  hearing 

.  to  state  that  you  are 

taking  such  a  step. 

ind  that  I  was  having 

a  luncheon  or  dinner 

hearing  the  conversation 

the  opposite  side  of  a 

due  to  the  noise  from 

tl  e  hall  at  other  tables, 

e  c. 


during  an  annual 

1  lad  shown  that  my  left 

trouble  . . .  the  right 


olpce  that  sells  hearing 

of  my  problem.  He 

mafchine  and  told  me  that 

hear  ng  aid  for  both  ears. 

ne(  essary. 

E  lodel  that  I  didn't  like, 

went  into  the  ear  and 

a  mold  was  made  for 

flnflly  was  fitted  to  the 
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I  found  that  all  It  did 

when  I  attended 

and  did  not  serve  the 

purchase  had  been 


n  }lses 


he  told  me  that  he 

model",  which  shut 

w(^ld  cost  me  $100  more 

aid  was  flttted  for 

good  trade  for  him  to 

me  that  if  I  wore  my 

■s,  I  would  get  accus- 

out  of  his  office  and 

ilgh   winds  and   auto 

:razy. 

•'s  report  since  I 
♦lat  the  material  In  a 
tlian  $20.  So  some  one  Is 
Profit"  as  the  news- 
do  not  think  it  is  the 


Coi  sumer'! 


firm 


manufacturer,  as  the 
made  by  a  reputable 
tronlcs. 

The  best  solution  to 
a  "hard  of  hearing" 
making  phone  calls.  I 
this  untu  after  buyin{ 
course  this  use  is  not 
made  the  original . 

I  have  met  another 
that  the  same  dealer 
each  ear,  and  the  buy 
bought  one  only.  I 
business  for  50  years, 
some  "Truth  In 
Aid  selling. 

Sincerely, 


brand  I  bought  was 
In  the  field  of  elec- 


Dear  Senator  Percy 


my  problem  has  been 

telephone  receiver  when 

did  not  learn  about 

the  hearing  aid.  Of 

the  one  for  which  I 

purcliase. 

p  urchaser  who  told  me 

tried  to  sell  an  aid  for 

like  me  refused  and 

in  the  advertising 

and  its  time  we  had 

Advert^lng"  in  the  Hearing 


e- 

wus 


Arthur  w.  Wilson. 

New  Po^t  Richzy,  Fla., 

June  10, 1974. 
-       I  think  your  idea  of 
limiting  the  sales  of  he^ng  aids  to  prescrip- 
tions only  is  a  very  goofl  idea. 

I  have  worn  a  hearing  aid  ever  since  they 
were  made,  I  do  believe.  The  first  one  I  h»d 
was  a  araybar  and  I  bad  to  carry  it.  They 
only  have  a  lifetime  df  from  three  to  five 
years  and  as  you  knowj  are  expensive. 

There  are  many  oldQr  people  who  have  a 
hearing  loss  and  wouli  wear  one  and  have 
a  happier  life  but  can'i 
also  sold  aids  that  an 
for  them  and  don't  fin 
them  and  then  they 
hearing  aid  that  is  almost  useless. 

I  also  have  foimd  an  pwf  ully  big  difference 
In  the  price  of  batteries. 

I  have  often  wondened  why  someone  has 
not  investigated  the   ]  tearing  aid  industry 
I  am  sure  they  are  over  srlced  and  many  peo 
pie  really  are  taken. 

I  do  hope  you  get  sor  le  where  with  this.  It 
would  be  nice  to  have  si  )methlng  done  for  the 
good  of  the  American  j  eople  for  a  change 

Good  luck,  ^ 

Sincerely, 
Helen  (Mrs.  Raymc  Qd)  M.  Thompson 

St.  Pffersbubo,  Fla., 

June  18. 1974. 


afford  one.  They  are 

not  strong  enough 

it  out  until  they  use 

e  stuck  with  a  $400 


Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy 
ping  which  I  am  enclo^ng 
Ing  to  me.  I  tun  very 
coming  to  the  aid  of 
are  the  sad  victims  o 
trained  folk  who  sell 
also,  for  the  outrageous 
Instnunents.  I  am 
and   have    worn   an 


The  newspaper  clip- 
was  very  interest- 
pleased  that  you  are 
Pf  ople  like  myself  who 
the  Inefficient,  un- 
us  our  hearing  aids, 
price  charged  for  the 
near^ng  my  89th  birthday 
for  the  past  forty 


al^ 
years. 
I  appreciate  your  effort  In  our  behalf. 
Very  sincerely. 
May  G.  Norwooi 
May  G.  (Mrs.  wjlllam  A.)  Norwood. 


^OTEL   GaYLORD, 

Fla.,  June  11. 1974. 


Pejcy, 


Inte  rest 


Miami  Beacf\ 
Senator  Charles  H 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  have  read  with 
peared  In  the  Miami 
entitled  "Percy  Asks 
ing  Aid  Industry." 

I  agree  with  you  tha^ 
in  the  cost  of 
and  the  final  selling 
I  believe  that  the  initial 
very  low  (perhaps  $100 
between  approximately 
$275  for  one  that  I  ; 
control  ceased  to  function 
me  $60  to  repair  It 

You  are  to  be 
are  doing.  It  would  be  a 
you  could  get  exact  cosi 
the  selling  price.  As  has 
news  report,  it  is  true 


a  report  that  ap- 
Merald,  June  10,  1974, 
Controls  on  the  Hear- 


there  is  a  great  gap 

production  of  hearing  aids 

to  the  consumer. 

production  cost  is 

even  less) .  It  is  sold 

$275  to  $375.  I  paid 

The  volume 

on  it,  and  it  cost 


pi  Ice 


pi)  rchased. 


congratulated  on  what  you 
good  idea,  if  perhaps 
5 — and  compare  with 
been  indicated  in  the 
that  it  is  verv  hard 


Jme  26,  197 If 

on  the  poorer  elderly  people.  You  can  buy  a 
large  size  good  television  set  for  the  price 
you  must  pay  for  a  miniature  receiver- 
amplifier. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Samitel  H.  Brooks. 


Melbourne,  Fla., 

June  17,  1974. 
Senator  Charles  Percy, 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  your  article  on  hearing 
aids  and  want  to  congratulate  you  for  finally 
bringing  it  to  the  peoples  attention.  I  have 
been  wearing  a  hearing  aid  for  about  15 
years,  two  Bell  Tones  which  held  up  fairly 
well.  The  first  one  was  purchased  in  Wash- 
ington for  $325.00  and  the  other  ptirchased 
here  In  Melbourne  for  $359.00.  It  Is  about  4 
years  old  and  does  need  some  repair  work 
done. 

After  bearing  about  the  Orange  Hearing 
Aid  Center  In  Orlando  I  thought  I  would 
try  their  service  as  they  were  highly  recom- 
mended. At  the  time  they  looked  at  the  one 
I  was  wearing  and  said  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  It  but  they  coiild  sell  me  one  that 
would  help  me  hear  better  with.  I,  of  course, 
was  wearing  a  Bell  Tone.  My  husband  was 
with  me  and  be  said  If  a  new  one  could 
improve  my  hearing  to  buy  it.  Well  the  cost 
was  much  to  high  $659.00  and  at  the  time  we 
could  ill  afford  to  pay  that  much.  This  is 
for  one  ear  as  they  sometimes  try  to  sell  you 
one  for  both  ears  and  then  the  cost  Is  higher. 
It  Is  a  Fidelity  and  after  going  back  and 
forth  for  about  six  months  trying  to  get  it 
In  working  order  I  told  them  I  would  pay 
them  for  their  service  but  I  wanted  some  of 
my  money  back.  This  they  refused  to  do.  I 
have  had  It  for  about  27  months  and  it  does 
need  some  attention. 

I  hope  something  can  be  done  to  stop 
these  illegal  practices.  I  have  been  told  there 
is  a  tremendous  profit. 

I  might  add  we  were  residents  of  Illinois 
for  over  30  years  living  on  the  South  side 
near  the  Indiana  line  on  Avenue  C. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  field. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Bttrns. 

Mtamt,  Beacs,  Fla. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  very  much  glad  to  read 
in  the  Miami,  Herald,  about  you  recommend- 
ing a  good  look  at  the  hearing  aid  industry. 

David  Smith  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Beltone  Corp.  the  nations  largest  manufac- 
tory of  hearing  aid  said  that  was  to  stop  free 
enterprise. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  company.  They 
have  two  offices  In  Miami  Beach  and  you 
cannot  get  one  aid  for  less  than  360  dollars, 
no  matter  how  I  tried  I  could  not  buy  one 
for  less. 

I  am  an  old  man  in  my  ninetieth  year.  I 
have  trouble  at  hearing  and  cannot  afford 
to  spend  that  much  money. 

To  my  experience  the  whole  industry  Is 
closed  business.  I  hope  you  succeed  to  open 
the  trade. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Max  D.  Thornxb. 

Orlakdo,  Fla., 

June  10,  1974. 
Senator  Chas.  Percy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  Just  read  of  your 
complaint  against  the  hearing  aid  industry. 

I  have  been  wearing  a  hearing  aid  for 
about  fifteen  years  and  I  agree  with  you  but 
my  idea  for  correcting  the  practice  is  dif- 
ferent. I  think  the  hearing  aids  manufac- 
tured abroad  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
market  here  Just  like  the  radios  that  are 
made  In  Japan,  etc. 

After  being  mislead  for  years  by  the  agents, 
I  decided  to  do  a  little  experiment  on  my 
own. 
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After  my  experiments  proved  to  me  that 
the  hearing  aids  are  not  as  complicated  to 
manufacture  as  the  little  pocket  radios  that 
are  sold  by  every  drug  store  along  side  of 
radios  made  by  American  firms. 

I  have  finally  purchased  a  hearing  aid  that 
was  made  in  Japan  from  a  mall  order  bouse 
in  this  country  and  I  lUce  it  better  than  the 
four  aids  that  were  sold  to  me  by  agents  of 
American  firms,  that  cost  much  higher 
prices.  I  can  give  you  a  lot  more  Information 
if  you  are  Interested  In  my  Ideas. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Habold  E.  Attstim. 

RXTSKIN,  Fla. 
Senator  Chas.  Percy. 

YoTTB  Honor:  Three  cheers  for  your  stand 
on  the  Hearing  Aid  business.  It  has  cost  us 
over  $1,300  In  the  past  five  years.  We  would 
rather  give  that  to  help  feed  the  hungry 
than  be  cheated  this  way.  At  Montgomery 
Ward  the  last  aid  cost  more  than  the  most 
expensive  color  T.V.  set. 

Another  case  to  be  taken  care  of  soon  Is 
the  Postmaster  General.  He  is  fattening 
himself  and  his  American  Can  cronies  while 
we  are  paying  more  all  the  time  for  stamps. 

If  this  continues  I  wont  be  able  to  buy 
stamps  to  write  to  you. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Lyndon  McNau.. 

Miami  Beach,  Fla., 

June  10.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  Percy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  It  Is  about  time  somebody 
took  up  the  issue  of  controls  over  the  Hear- 
ing Aid  Industry.  ...  I  am  68  years  of  age 
.  .  .  have  worn  a  hearing  aid  most  of  my  life. 
...  I  need  another  .  . .  but  cannot  afford  the 
prices  asked  .  .  .  and  you  cannot  go  shopping 
.  .  .  because  it  seems  that  the  Industry  has 
gotten  together  .  .  .  and  prices  are  the 
same  all  over.  As  an  example  of  prices  .  .  . 
today  I  bought  batteries  (No.  675)  for  my 
aid  paying  $2.15.  I  was  asked  as  much  as 
$3.35  for  the  same  batteries.  My  Social 
Security  does  not  allow  me  to  splurge,  tho'  I 
need  an  aid.  All  I  do  is  fix  and  fix  what  I 
have.  ...  All  aids  are  alike  .  .  .  the  public 
is  being  fooled. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Hxrman  Batoa. 

June  10,  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  read  a  news  item  in  The 
Miami  Herald  today  in  re  the  hearing  aid 
practices  to  which  you  referred  to  as  being 
immoral  and  disgraceful.  I  too  wear  a  hearing 
aid  as  a  result  of  damage  to  my  nerves  while 
a  patient  in  the  University  Hospital  in  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  in  1968.  The  damage  was  caused 
by  medicine  given  me  and  I  probably  should 
have  filed  suit,  but  did  not  do  so.  My  hearing 
Is  damaged  about  65%.  I  went  to  Dr.  Sher- 
man, Ear  Specialist,  in  Miami  in  1969  and 
he  told  me  my  hearing  would  not  Improve; 
and  referred  me  to  an  Audlologist  who  has 
a  Ph.  D  and  after  an  examination  which  took 
about  an  hour,  he  prescribed  a  Vlcon  aid, 
which  I  am  still  wearing. 

I  moved  from  HaUandale  to  Lakeland  In 
1970  and  I  went  to  Marlon  E.  Bassett,  Mont- 
gomery Ward's  Audlologist  and  asked  him 
to  service  my  aid.  He  checked  it  and  said 
something  was  wrong  with  it  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  send  it  to  Birmingham, 
Alabama  to  be  repaired.  He  then  proceeded 
to  make  an  examination  of  my  hearing  and 
suggested  that  I  buy  another  aid,  as  a  person 
should  have  a  sp8u:«.  He  sold  me  an  Audio- 
tone  aid  for  about  $400;  and  about  two 
weeks  later  I  went  to  his  office  and  picked  up 
my  Vlcon  aid.  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
that  he  did  not  send  it  anywhere  to  be  re- 
paired. 


Mr.  Bassett  Is  a  smooth  operator  and  I 
had  not  had  enough  experience  to  cope  with 
his  method  of  operation.  Later  be  admitted 
that  the  Vlcon  is  a  stronger  aid  than  the 
Audiotone.  I  am  enclosing  one  of  his  adds 
In  today's  Issue  of  The  Ledger  published  In 
Lakeland,  which  typifies  the  adds  he  fre- 
quently has  published  in  The  Ledger. 

I  am  fuUy  in  accord  with  the  reforms  you 
have  suggested  and  they  cannot  be  carried 
Into  effect  too  soon.  If  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance,  you  only  have  to  let  me  know.  I 
shall  adopt  a  policy  of  watchful  waiting  and 
will  appreciate  your  keeping  me  advised  as 
to  how  the  matter  Is  progressing. 
Sincerely, 

H.  F.  RiCKERSON. 

Braoenton,  Fla., 

June  11. 1974. 
Senator  Charles  Percy, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  A  local  pai>er  has  an  article 
stating  that  you  are  calling  for  a  crackdown 
on  the  hearing  aid  Indvistry.  This  is  long 
overdue.  As  a  retiree  and  hearing  aid  user 
for  many  years,  I  wish  to  commend  you  on 
your  stand.  I  feel  that  we  have  been  victim- 
ized by  the  Industry. 

In  this  age  of  electronics  with  cheap  tran- 
sistors, we  should  not  have  to  pay  these  ex- 
cessive charges.  I  paid  380  dollars  for  one  aid 
in  hearing  aid  glasses  recently. 

As  this  article  in  the  Sarasota  Herald-Trib- 
une states,  you  urged  a  complete  FTC  re- 
view of  the  price  structure.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elgerxtta  Lawttzke. 

Daytona  Be.\ch.  Fla.,  June  10,  1974. 
Hon.  Senator  Charles  Percy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Charles:  I  notice  your  article  this 
morning  in  the  Daytona  Beach  Morning 
Journal.  I  want  to  give  you  high  credit  for 
bringing  a  crackdown  on  hearing  aid  firms 
which  I  am  a  victim  of  since  1971.  I  bought 
a  Dahlberg  bearing  aid  from  an  agent  In 
Daytona  Beach  by  the  name  of  Warren 
Walters  who  sell  them  without  a  prescription 
for  Dahlberg  Electronlcallc,  P.O.  Box  549, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440.  My  problem  is  I 
am  83  years  old.  I  hear  pretty  good  but  cant 
understand  voices.  After  I  bought  the  hear- 
ing aid  from  Mr.  Walters  I  went  back  In  two 
months,  he  sent  It  to  the  factory  In  Minn. 
for  repairs.  It  came  back  and  I  was  still  dis- 
satisfied he  sent  it  back  the  second  time. 
It  came  back.  I  still  was  dissatisfied.  He  said 
for  $135.00  more  he  could  give  me  a  much 
better  one.  I  paid  $289.00  for  the  first  one. 
I  agreed  to  give  him  8100.  He  agreed.  I  went 
for  some  time  with  this  one  and  I  could  not 
understand  voices.  Sent  this  one  back  to 
the  factory  for  repairs,  I  found  out  I  still 
had  the  same  serial  number  I  first  bought. 
Now  he  wants  to  sell  me  another  one  called 
the  Mirlcal  hearing  aid  for  $500.00  more  and 
my  old  one.  What  can  be  done  with  a  man 
like  this.  He  has  the  name  of  being  a  gyp 
from  Detroit.  His  address  is  133  Magnolia 
Ave.,  P.O.  Box  2295,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
32015.  Please  answer  with  regards  and  suc- 
cess. 

Yours  truly. 

Clarence  Adams. 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  June  IS.  1974. 
Senator  Charles  Percy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Percy:  Our  Daytona 
Beach  News  Jotirnal  published  an  article  on 
your  interest  in  "Hearing  Aids."  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  this  subject,  since  I  feel  that 
I  was  "taken." 

I  am  82  yeaxo  old,  a  widow  in  fairly  good 
health.  My  husband  had  a  stroke  In  1969 
and  It  was  during  the  time  that  I  was  tak- 
ing care  of  him,  that  I  noticed  that  my  hear- 
ing was  falling.  I  sort  of  took  it  that  I  spent 
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most  of  my  time  with  him  and  his  speech 
wt^  slurred.  He  died  In  April  of  1972.  I  was 
busy  after  his  death,  but  in  December  of 
1972  I  did  go  to  an  Ear  Specialist.  He  gave 
me  a  thorough  hearing  test  but  said  that 
he  couldn't  help  me.  He  suggested  that  I 
try  taking  Niacin  50  MG — one  tablet  each 
morning  for  three  months.  If  this  didn't 
help,  I  would  need  a  Hearing  Aid. 

I  didn't  help  so  in  April  of  1973  I  con- 
tacted two  different  firms  and  I  bought  a 
Dahlberg  from  the  Daytona  Hearing  Aid 
Service.  I  was  to  have  an  aid  on  each  ear  and 
the  price  was  $790.  It  was  nerve  loss  and  I 
was  to  even  feel  better  physically.  Well,  I 
don't.  I  do  hear  better,  especially  loud  noises. 
I  can't  hear  over  the  telephone  with  It.  so 
now  I  am  having  the  telephone  company 
put  an  amplifier  on  the  telephone.  Mr.  Wal- 
ters did  send  the  hearing  aid  back  and  had 
a  gadget  put  in  the  left  ear  piece,  but  It 
doesn't  work. 

He  has  been  fairly  good  about  listening  to 
my  complaints,  but  it  Is  never  the  fault  of 
the  aid.  but  me.  He  even  told  me  that  I  was 
stupid  and  I  sent  the  Dahlberg  people  a  let- 
ter. Their  reply  was  that  Mr.  Wynn  Walters 
was  the  franchise  owner  for  Dahlberg  In  this 
area. 

I  do  not  drive  so  each  time  I  go  to  him 
for  service,  I  have  about  $4.00  taxi  fare. 
Then,  too.  the  upkeep  of  the  batteries  is  an 
Item. 

I  think  that  the  original  price  Is  out  of 
line  and  I  am  sure  that  before  lon^,  I  will 
need  to  replace  the  entire  aid.  Now,  It  Is 
going  to  pinch  to  pay  for  It. 

Can't  something  be  done,  so  citizens  can 
go  to  a  clinic  and  have  this  testing  done. 
Also,  be  able  to  try  the  different  makes  be- 
fore you  make  a  decision.  In  both  cases  as 
soon  as  the  salesman  did  the  testing,  he  had 
the  material  out  to  make  the  ear  molds. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Gurney  is  challenging 
you.  We  have  so  many  old  people  in  Florida 
on  retirement  who  cannot  afford  what  I  ran 
into. 

Thank  you  for  being  interested.  Maybe  Mr 
Gurney  should   turn  his  attention  to  who 
gets  these  hearing  aid  licenses. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Barbara  A.  McDowell. 

June  12.  1974. 
SENATOR  Percy:  We  agree  with  your  state- 
ments in  the  cost  of  hearing  aid  Instruments 
We  hope  you  continue  with  your  Investiga- 
tions. As  a  user  of  one  for  37  years  have  al- 
ways thought  the  prices  out  of  lire  for  so 
small  an  instrument. 
Most  sincerely, 

Marie  C.  Williams. 

Sarasota,  Pla.,  June  16,  1974 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  you'd  like  actual 
information  on  the  shameful  overcharge  of 
hearing  aids.  Of  scotch  origin,  still  working 
at  ag«  76.  &  happy  to  be  able  to 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Snyder  had  me  try 
out  possibly  five  different  aids,  in  the  mean- 
time. I  paid  S65.00.  When  mention  was  made 
that  It  was  a  problem  to  adjust  the  hearing 
aid  from  shop  to  street;  to  Lowe,  or  Company 
&  that  at  that  time  I'd  forget  it.  He  kept  my 
money.  &  I  got  nothing  out  of  It.  I  was  will- 
ing perhaps  to  pay  30.00  but  65.00  was  too 
much  Last  year  while  in  the  Buffalo  area. 
I  took  an  aid  given  me.  for  repairs  to  the 
Lassman  Hearing  Aid  at  Brisleave  Blvd  The 
repairs  30.00  &  well  worth  it.  They  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  the  mechanical  part  a 
month  a?o.  The  same  Dr.  Snyder  will  furnish 
a  second  hand  one  for  $150.00 

Mr.  M.  Lassman  will  furnish  one  for  $50  00 
We  now  have  about  two  thousand  members 
of  the  memorial  burial  service.  All  due  to  a 
letter  to  the  editor  by  me  about  a  misleading 
practice  of  the  undertaker.  My  letter  was  to 
make  tl:e  public  aware  of  this,  it  did. 

It  was  not  my  purpose  to  expose  the  cul- 


prit. I'm  sure  he  has 
as  a  result. 

Most  sincerely. 
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Hon.  C.  H.  Percy 

Dear  Senator:   Re 
ING  AIDS,  ETC. 

I  also  must  wear  a 

The  one  I  wesr  is 
dentally  it  bears  a 
many." 

These 
mfgr's    talk — "This 
tell  us  wearers  that  tl 
and  best  etc." 

Incidentally  the  ne* 
is  $375 — plus  a  trade 
aid  of  about  $25.00 
than   my    1975    mode  1 
sure  there's  more  in 
clal  attention  etc.  et< 
attention  of  aids 
industry — that 
that  has  a  plus  or 
less — I   reminded   my 
what  Henry  Ford 
gave  the  workers  a 
day   and   even    cut 
Model   T.  Both   at 
distributor's  answer 
ume  sales  are  not 
price. 

I  suggested  to  him 
potential  customers 
their  reach.  Would 
write  F.D.A.  and  the 

As  to  fitting  hearii  g 
that's  tops  In 

Thanks   lor   your 

blow  up  a  real  storm ! ! 

Sincerely 


.  Fla..  June  10, 1974. 
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you  can  reach  many 

the  price  was  within 

suggest  that  I  also 

FTC??? 

aids  to  the  patient, 

and  fitting. 

I  rtlcle — maybe    It   will 


Arth'  -r  Hamerschlag. 
A  It^tired  Senior  Citizen. 


Dover, 

Senator  Percy: 
control  over  ads  and 
I  too  wear  one  (Maic^) 
my  aid.  as  I  get  a 
too  long,  but  cannot 
It?  I  am  77) .  However 
not  have  any  help  wi 
an  ad  here,  I  am  sending 
room  in  L.A..  Cal.  I 
clipping  which  I  got 
ten  but  no  reply,  bu' 
that  we  shop  out  of 

Here  is  the  ad  and 
Ing  Aid. 

Tashiba  your 
an  engineering  trium^ 
is  now  available  at 
year's  written  guaranty 

Geo.  F.  Waterman, 
7th  Street,  (cor.  Plowfer) 
90017. 

Senator  Percy,  Thai^t 
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Miami  Beaci 
Senator  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honored  Sir:    Our 
story  In  which  you 
F.T.C.  take  some  mea^s 
ter  of  Hearing  Aides, 
elderly   who   has 
Industry. 

David  Smith  of  Beltdne 
motlng    your   objections 
However,  I  do  not 
those  which  made  me 
trial  and  may  I  say 
there  was  no  gain  by 
nerve  is  dead. 

I  have  in  times 
Idle  chatter  of  their 
to  no  avail. 


goie 


Margaret  T.  West. 


use     the      auto 

or   any   year   they 

is  model  is  the  newest 


MAICO  new(7)  price 

in  allowance  on  any 

net  price  is  higher 

color    TV — and    I'm 

TV  that  needs  spe- 

I  called  the  maker's 

I  was  in  the  hard 

ball      bearings 

of  .0025  or  even 

distributors   of   aid's 

some  years  ago.  He 

wage  of  $5.00  per 

sales   price   of  his 

time   was   ???   My 

this  that  their  vol- 

etc.  etc.  to  cut  the 


Fla..  June  10,  1974. 

I  add  to  "call"  for 

sales  of  hearing  aids. 

I  need  a  change  in 

when  I  wear  It 

one,  or,  is  It  worth 

there  are  many  who  do 

aids  or  glasses,  I  have 

address  of  a  sales 

ivant  to  keep   original 

year  ago.  I  have  writ- 

?  It  isn't  any  wonder 

own  country. 
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hearing  aid,  truly 

and  a  value  miracle. 

$39.95  with  a  full 
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loosevelt  Bldg.,  727  W. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Mrs 


you. 
B.  V.  Hyden,  Sr. 


.Pla.,  June  11, 1974. 


local  paper  carried  a 
ifcommended  that  the 
to  regulate  the  mat- 
have  been  one  of  the 
victimized    by   this 


claims  you  are  pro- 

for  political   gain. 

as  his  firm  is  one  of 

a  victim.  After  much 

I  found  out  that 

using  an  aide  as  my 


error 


e;  ;perts 


by  listened  to  the 
but  I  found  out 


I  hope  you  press  for 
tectlon. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Miami  Beach 
Dear  Senator  Percy 
age  12  caused 
decreased  hearing  in  . 
hearing  there.  Gradual^ 
the  left  ear  has  left  me* 
versatlon.  Twelve  years 
In  NYC  advised  me  to 
the  left  ear  (battery 
over  $400  for  an 
of  money!  I  hear  __ 
rear  and  sides  and 
other  noise  do  I  hear 
front  of  me,  conversing 
Vac  (6)  batteries,  1.5 
$3  and  altho  tested  . 
hausted  in  6  hrs.  of  use 

These  probably  couM 
and  they  could  still  ma  1 
believe  that  testimonv 
closed  soundproof 
with  no  sound 
the    salesman    speak 
every-day  world,  we 
testings,  fittings,  etc., 
everyday  surroundings 
encounter  are  so  real.  "■ 
where  near  $400  which, 
They  have  us  by  the  tl 
less.  Medicare  does  not 
batteries,  etc. — so  we 
I  hope  you  will  show 

ton  Chiles  &    ^ 

they  support  your  bill. 
your  interest  in  our 
in  a  usually  silent  worl^ 

I  desperately  need 
estimates  I  got  were  $1. 
No  way  I  can  do  it — sc   . 
out  &  I  am  toothless— 10 
told.  There  is  no  one  to 
all  family  dead.  There 
help     us     help 
(life  time)   saved  up 
total  costs — but  they 
ance  while  completing 
$100  a  month  from  i 
C.S.  pension  check  fron 


my 


orly 


on 


make 
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Qui  ney. 
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comalaints. 
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Dear  Senator   Perci 
closed  of  Senator    _ 
fault.  I  can  prove  he 
Better    Hearing 
you'll   find  many 
after  so  much  money 
only  at  a  high  price  1, 
fixed  income.  This  w£is 
year  guarantee.  Well 
factory  8  times  &  came 
I  was  annoyed  no  end 
got   some   help    thru 
they  investigated  thej 
&  in  March  1974  I  got 
I  now  have  to  pay 
price  gone  up  6-$2.40 
those  who  have  hearing 

Our  Senator  Gurnej' 
hell    if    they    gave 
prices.  He  knows  nothing 
tricks  for  a  fast  sale 
sion  was  told  my  story 
my  story  Is   only  one 
plenty  people  in  Florida 
Senator    Gurney. 
Hearing  Aid  places 
campaign.   I'd   not 
truthful.  Well  he  wUl 
have    many   friends 
with  his  past  record. 

Do  not  give  up  as 
I'm  sure  you'll  win. 

With  best  wishes.  Go<  i 
Sincerely, 


Wor  der 
i  don  Lted 

glVi 


June  26,  197 It 

better  consiuner  pro- 


J.  Bert  Marx. 


Fla.,  June  10, 1974. 
.  .  .  Scarlet  Fever  at 
deterioration  of  eyesight  and 
right  ear — now  no 
,  nerve  destruction  in 
deaf  to  ordinary  con- 
ago  my  ear  specialist 
get  a  hearing  aid  for 
bthlnd  the  ear)  I  paid 
n — a  total  waste 
shrieking  sounds  from  the 
.    when  there  is  no 
;he  person  directly  in 
with  me.  The  Ray-O- 
70\ta — cost  me  nearly 
^^   purchase — are  ex- 

retail,  for  $1  or  less 
a  profit.  I  honestly 
(or  purchase)    in  a 
roorh  is  erroneous.  There, 
Intemption  one  can  hear 
but    outside    in    our 
lost  souls.  I  believe 
iihould  be  done  under 
•where  the  noises  we 
set  Itself  costs  no- 
I  believe,  you  know, 
tl^oat  and  we  are  help- 
cover  cost  or  upkeep, 
are  again  the  losers, 
is  letter  to  Sens.  Law- 
Gurney-|-and  I  demand  that 
I  commend  you  for 
behalf.  Those  who  live 

c  ental  care  but  the  3 

.poo,  $1,900.  and  $2,900. 

I  guess  they  will  rot 

can  be  saved  I  was 

turn  to.  I  am  alone — 

are  no  provisions  to 

have     $1,000 

could  apply  this  to 

M'ant  $100  mo.  on  bal- 

;he  Job  &  I  don't  have 

Soc.  Sec.  &  smaU 

N.Y.C. 


ourse  ves — I 


my 


St.  Peterburg,  Fla. 

I've   read  the  en- 

I  find  he  is  at 

wrong  if  you  check 

In    Wash.,    D.C. 

I  filed  mine 

spent  on  left  Temple 

79.  I  am  a  widow  on 

purchased  In  1972,  a 

it   went   back   to  the 

back  nothing  wrong. 

wrote  Ralph  Nader, 

fetter  Hearing.   After 

told  me  be  patient 

new  left  temple  but 

rtiore  for  batteries  as 

was  6  for  $2.07.  Only 

loss  know. 

surely  would  raise 

service,    the    high 

of  the  Hearing  Aid 

Federal  Trade  Commls- 

They  will  investigate 

of  many.   We  have 

who  disagree  with 

how    much    the 

to  his  re-election 

a   cent_    He   is  not 

:  lot  be  re-elected  as  I 

are   not   satisfied 


w!io 
•ight  Is  on  our  side. 
Bless 


Margaret  Eichele. 


June  26,  197 Jk 
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My  old  friend,  82,  bought  a  hearing  aid 
Beltone  from  a  slick  salesman  behind  the 
ear  $386  and  she  had  an  acute  mastoid  too 
far  gone  for  surgery.  An  example  of  crooked 
deals.  Better  Hearing  has  her  sotry.  Its  a 
crime,  shame  on  Gurney. 


Warrington,  Fla., 

June  IS,  1974. 
Senator  Charles  Percy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  am  very  pleased  to 
read  that  you  want  to  do  something  about 
the  high  cost  of  Hearing  Aids. 

I  wore  one  for  over  20  years,  or  until  I  had 
Ear  Surgery  12  years  ago.  I  had  during  the 
years  I  wore  one  spent  at  least  $2,000  for  the 
possibly  4  or  5  I  purchased  during  that  time. 

I  had  written  during  the  time  I  wore  one 
to  Sen.  and  congressman  about  the  high  cost 
of  wearing  one,  but  only  got  run  around  an- 
swers. 

Their  excuses  as  those  of  the  Mfg.  Com- 
panies who  make  Hearing  Aids  was  that  so 
much  money  had  to  be  spent  on  research 
and  etc. 

I  could  never  understand  how  one  could 
purchase  a  Radio  for  under  $10.00  and  hear 
voices  from  far  away  places,  but  have  to  pay 
several  hundred  dollars  to  hear  a  voice  in  the 
same  room  with  you. 

Now  I  don't  think  one  can  buy  a  Hearing 
Aid  under  $600.00  but  on  the  same  cheap 
Radio  we  could  hear  the  Astronauts  talking 
from  the  moon. 

I  think  It  is  quite  a  racket  that  they  have 
going,  and  Just  try  and  get  one  repaired,  they 
send  a  replacement  for  $50  00  to  $100.00  de- 
pending or  whether  you  want  a  3  mo.  guar- 
antee or  6  mos. 

Outside  of  doing  away  with  the  clumsiness 
of  a  Hearing  Aid  which  at  one  time  required 
heavy  batteries,  there  Just  haven't  been  that 
much  improvement.  They  have  lightened  the 
instrument  and  use  transistors  and  etc. 
which  they  possibly  copied  from  the  Radio. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  your  crusade  and 
eventually  put  a  curb  on  these  highway 
robberies. 

Most  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Johnson. 

John  Ringling  Towers. 
Sarasota,  Florida,  June  11,  1974. 
Senator  Charles  Percy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  was  pleased  to  read  in 
our  daily  paper  (Herald  Tribune)  that  you 
are  calling  for  a  government  crackdown  on 
the  hearing  industry  that  would  limit  sales 
to  prescriptions  only,  and  bring  an  end  to 
this  fakp  industry  as  it  now  operates.  Last 
year  I  found  my  left  ear  was  not  so  good. 
I  went  to  two  ear  specialists  for  treatment. 
All  had  the  same  remedy  (blow  out.)  I  asked 
lor  recommendation  for  hearing  aid.  The  re- 
ply was  any  of  them  are  good.  Will  you  not 
make  a  record  for  my  deficiency?  "No"  was 
the  answer.  They  will  test  your  hearing  with 
a  machine — detect  the  ear  needing  an  aid. 
After  paying  the  specialists  altogether 
$100—1  went  to  a  hearing  aid  set  up.  Before 
doing  anything  I  had  to  deposit  $150 — ^half 
the  cost.  I  did  so.  Then  purchased  batteries. 
The  time  came  to  put  the  aid  in  the  ear 
and  I  paid  another  $175  which  included  the 
Impression  of  the  ear.  Batteries  were  $2.50 — 
some  worked  and  others  were  no  good.  Alto- 
gether in  one  year  my  hearing  aid  cost  $400. 
I  am  a  retired  high  school  teacher  and  my 
retirement  pay  must  cover  my  living 
expenses. 

Immediately  I  condemned  the  hearing  aid 
dispensaries,  ear  specialists — all  concerned 
for  money  not  for  producing  workable  aids. 
My  conclusion  is  the  same  as  yours — doctors 
who  have  their  degrees  in  Otolarynology 
should  have  thorough  testing  prescrilje  the 
type  of  hearing  aid  to  write  prescription  for 
adequate  aid.  I  am  now  looking  for  a  good 
hearing  aid  some  place  but  everywhere  I  go 


they  have  the  same  sales  talk — why  the  high 

COif? 

Please  start  investigation  of  this  racket. 
Sincerely, 

(Miss)  Jane  Co  well. 

Lighthouse  Point.  Fla.,  June  11, 1974. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  .  .  .  Having  read 
your  article  in  the  Miami  Herald  under  date 
of  June  10,  and  learning  that  you,  like  my- 
self, are  a  hearing  aid  patient.  I  thought 
you  might  want  to  know  my  position  (some- 
what similar  to  your  thoughts)  on  the  need 
for  an  investigation  by  the  F.T.C. 

My  main  gripe  is  not  the  aid  Industry  s 
claims  of  "cures"  but  rather  the  uncon- 
scionable overcharge  on  the  Instruments. 
I  was  told  by  a  member  of  the  industry 
that  the  cost  of  the  parts  for  my  hearing 
aid  was  about  527.  Assuming  another  $25 
for  assem'jly  and  perhaps  so  much  as  $25 
per  instrument  for  research,  how  can  any- 
one ask  $400?  I  now  own  six  aids  and  while 
I  get  some  relief  for  my  slight  hearing  loss. 
the  Industry  has  a  ways  to  go  to  make  a 
good  aid.  My  complaint  Is  not  the  financial 
burden  for  me.  I  can  buy  one  each  month 
and  still  eat.  I  do  however  have  friends  not 
so  fortunate  who  find  the  $400  charge  a  real 
burden — in  some  cases  It  means  a  loan,  with 
high  Interest  rates  must  be  paid  off. 

I  took  this  subject  up  with  Nader  and 
his  crowd  and  they  replied  it  was  one  they 
coiild  not  handle.  I  bet  you  have  been 
swamped  with  letters  on  this  subject.  Hang 
in  there  and  keep  up  your  efforts  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  Government's  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLLARD  T.  KNIFFIN. 

June  10,  1974. 
De.^r  Senator  Charles  Percy:  I  have  en- 
closed this  article  from  the  Herald  because 
I  too  wear  a  hearing  aid.  I  am  a  young  at- 
tractive woman,  in  good  health  &  I  should 
like  to  fight  for  what  you  are  describing  as 
a  "National  Scandal"  because  that  is  Just 
what  it  Is!  These  aids  are  sold  to  unfortu- 
nate people  like  me  &  we  have  to  believe  what 
the  sellers  say  because  we  are  handicapped  & 
take  their  word  because  we  want  to  hear.  I 
have  also  a  complaint  about  the  batteries 
which  they  cheat  us  vrtth  which  are  "stale" 
&  give  us  fewer  hours  than  they  are  supposed 
to  therefore  making  us  purchase  new  ones 
before  they  are  supposed  to  give  us  better 
service.  As  far  as  David  Smith  (no  relative) 
(thank  God)  makes  a  statement  that  you 
have  been  Infiuenced  by  consumer  protection 
let  him  check  with  me  on  his  Belton  serv- 
ice &  rising  prices.  I  have  a  story  to  tell 
the  Trade  Comm.  that  could  blow  off  the 
top  of  their  false  sales  &  prices.  These  in- 
struments help  very  few  people  &  the  unfor- 
tunate ones  like  me  are  charged  enormous 
prices  for  an  instrument  that  should  be  Vs 
of  the  amount  &  In  that  way  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  handicapped  people  like  me.  If 
I  had  the  money  I  should  like  to  fly  to 
Washington  or  wherever  I  could  talk  to  you  & 
help  you  by  telling  the  Administration  & 
Food  "&  Drug  to  check  these  companys  also 
Telex  (I  have  two)  to  make  it  easier  to 
help  these  people.  Some-one  like  you  &  me 
can  do  it. 

A  test  by  an  ear  specialist  should  be 
given  &  not  Incompetent  layman  before  a 
handicapped  person  purchases  an  aid.  This 
is  a  serious  matter  &  should  be  fought  by 
you.  I'll  help  you  if  you  care  to  hear  my 
story. 

I  have  a  sore  forefinger  therefore  my  writ- 
ing is  not  good.  May  I  hear  from  you  &  help 
you  &  by  helping  you  In  your  work  we  may 
help  hundreds  of  handicapped  unfortunate 
people. 

Many  thanks, 

Ann  Smith. 


Miami.  Fla. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Tou,  Sir,  are  to  be  commended  for  your 
efforts  toward  the  ending  of  the  nation-wide 
hearlng-ald  scandal. 

■Someone  had  tackled  this  plague  earlier, 
but  did  anything  ever  come  of  it?  In  un- 
told cases  it  commences  with  a  small  ad  in- 
serted in  a  paper  or  magazine.  In  rarely 
heard  of  cases  it  ends  when  some  unsuspect- 
ing person  is  swindled  out  of  a  tidy  sum  of 
money.  I  am  not  one  of  those  persons — 
thanlts  to  New  York's  Attorney  General, 
Louis  J.  Lefkowitz  opening  a  branch  in 
Poukeepsle.  I  lost  only  the  down  payment 
of  $39.00.  I  am  afflicted  with  a  nerve  deaf- 
ness, but  after  this  experience  (with  this 
experience)    I  had  many  afflictions. 

Please  go  after  them  Mr.  Percy.  I  learned 
of  their  being  a  bad  lot. 

Arthur  L.  Ing^aham. 


Ocala,  Fla..  December  2.  1979 
Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  DC. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  been  said  that  a  mil- 
lion hearing  aids  are  sold  In  a  year,  that 
90 ':r  of  them  to  nerve -deaf  people,  and  that 
90'"^  of  those  are  resting  in  bureau  drawers 
and  such,  because  they  are  worthless  so  far 
as  any  benefit  in  hearing  is  concerned,  serve 
only  to  amplify  unlntelligle  sound,  instead 
of  clarifying  such  sound. 

Yet,  hearing  aids  can  cost  up  to  $600,  if  not 
more,  which  is  as  much  as  a  good  color  tele- 
vision set.  Still,  the  price  would  be  considered 
relatively  secondary  if  promised  results  were 
obtained,  but  when  no  benefit  at  all  is 
achieved,  taen  any  price  would  be  too  high. 
Furthermore,  if  a  televlsicn  set  does  not  per- 
form, the  deal  can  be  cancelled.  Not  so  with 
a  hearing  aid. 

In  this  business  the  client  has  no  recourse. 
If  the  device  is  not  satisfactory  the  client  Is 
told :  "You  bought  It,  You  keep  It,  It's  Yours." 
And  I  have  again  been  told,  with  defiance,  to 
"see  an  attor;iey." 

It  seems  that  the  hearing  aid  business  Is 
strictly  a  sellers'  market,  and  the  superficial 
reason,  at  least,  is  understandable,  because 
unlike  with  the  born  deaf,  the  nerve-deaf 
person  has  known  perfect  hearing  in  his 
past,  but  has  lost  it.  therefore  he  is  will- 
ing to.  and  eager  to  pay  good  money  to  re- 
gain it,  without  which  life  is  very  Incomplete. 
He  begs  for  help  and  is  wUling  to  pay  for  it. 
The  hearing  aid  people  hold  out  that  hope 
for  him.  and  quite  naturally  the  person  Is  a 
very  easy  prospect. 

After  delivery,  according  to  my  extensive 
experience,  rejects  any  further  responsibility, 
except  very  superficially.  Moreover,  for  his 
"protection"  the  full  purchase  price  must  be 
paid  before  delivery.  From  there  on  the  buyer 
is  left  deserted,  according  to  my  experience, 
and.  that  of  other  people  I  know.  It  seems 
that  the  hearing  aid  business  is  the  only  one. 
next  to  the  undertakers'  business,  wiiere  the 
customer  is  considered  surely  dead  after 
having  been  processed. 

My  own  latest  experience  is  as  follows: 
There  appeared  in  a  local  paper  an  ad.  feat- 
uring a  new  "miracle"  hearing  aid.  I  re- 
sponded to  it.  as  all  nerve  deaf  people  are 
desperate  for  help,  in  the  hope  that  finally 
something  new  had  actually  been  developed. 

On  my  visit  to  their  office  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  "miracle"  thing,  but  upon  a 
hearing  test  I  was  told  that  a  certain  brand 
hearing  aid  would  be  the  one  for  rae,  and 
that  the  cost  would  be  $595.  A  demonstra- 
tion was  given  me.  and  to  my  greatest  sur- 
prise I  found  untold  results.  I  could  hear 
and  understand  clearly,  from  the  front,  the 
sides  and  even  from  the  rear  without  the 
slightest  help  of  lip  reading. 

Naturally  I  was  enthiislastic  over  those 
results  and  placed  an  order  for  a  unit,  cus- 
tom-made according  to  my  hearing  chart,  and 
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felt  siire  that  now  I  bad  the  answer  I  had 
searched  for  for  years.  It  would  seem  logical 
that  a  ciistom-tnade  set  should  be  even 
better  than  the  mere  demonstration  set. 

But  to  ray  further,  but  sad  and  deep  sur- 
prise, when  this  custom-made  set  was  de- 
livered to  me  It  bore  no  relationship  to  the 
"demonstration"  set,  in  that  it  brought  no 
results  whatever.  When  the  man  fitted  It  to 
my  ear  and  asked  how  It  was.  I  could  not 
understand  him,  I  told  him  that  his  voice 
was  all  over  the  place  and  that  I  could  not 
understand  a  word  he  was  saying.  In  other 
words,  this  set  was  no  better  than  any.  The 
thing  to  wonder  is  why  a  mere  demonstra- 
tion set  could  give  such  amazing  results  and 
the  custom-made  set  no  results  at  all. 

After  much  action  they  finally  offered  me 
a  refund  of  the  purchase  price,  less  $100.  I 
refused  that  and  insisted  on  full  refund,  be- 
cause the  value  of  the  thing  was  zero. 

One  is  amazed  how  a  business  is  allowed 
to  floturlsh  as  this  one  does,  without  any 
control  or  restrictions  and  without  standard 
business  ethics  or  responsibility.  It  seems 
fairly  Impossible  in  a  country  like  this,  and 
I  felt  the  Impulse  to  report  It  and  the  facts 
as  they  are. 

Very  respectfully  yoiirs. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
COURTS 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  heretofore,  I  have 
commented  on  and  expressed  deep  appre- 
hension about  the  imbalance  that  has  de- 
veloped in  our  system  of  government, 
and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Federal  courts  upon 
the  constitutional  and  legislative  fianc- 
tions  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  frequently  expressed  deep  con- 
cern about  the  Supreme  Court's  repeated 
strained  interpretations  of  the  Consti- 
tution so  as  to  accommodate  alleged  pro- 
tective rights  of  the  criminal  to  the  detri- 
ment and  impaired  security  of  society. 

I  have  observed  with  growing  anxiety 
too  many  Court  decisions  setting  aside 
State  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal — de- 
cisions thwarting  the  will  of  duly  elected 
State  legislators  and  of  the  people  they 
represent  by  substituting  and  imposing 
the  Court's  legislative  ideas  in  lieu  there- 
of. 

To  partially  Illustrate: 

We  have  seen  the  Federal  courts  re- 
district  our  States; 

We  have  seen  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  count  for  naught,  as  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren  was  mandated 
by  the  Court;  and 

We  have  watched  fearfully — with 
alarm — as  convicted  criminals  in  large 
numbers  have  been  released  by  the 
courts — released  not  because  of  their  in- 
nocence but  because  of  some  alleged 
technicality,  often  minor  or  contrived,  In 
connection  with  their  arrest,  their  trial 
and  conviction,  and  in  the  sentencing 
process. 

In  the  last  dozen  or  so  years,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  radically  changed  the 
rules  of  criminal  e\'idence  in  our  country. 
Some  of  the  key  cases  beneficial  to  the 
criminal  and  detrimental  to  society  were 
the  Mallory  decision  of  1964,  confessions ; 
the  Escobedo  decision  of  1964,  confes- 
sions: the  Massiah  decision  of  1964,  in- 
criminating statements;  the  Miranda  de- 
cision of  1966,  confessions;  the  Wade  de- 
cision in  1937,  police  lineup  identmca- 
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tions;  the  Withersp<on  decision  In  1968, 
capital  pimishmenv  and  the  Purman 
decision  of  1972,  cap  tal  pimishment. 

The  late  Justce  Ifugo  L.  Black  in  his 
lectures  on  "The  Rile  of  the  Courts  in 
our  Constitutional  S  rstem"  in  1968  made 
some  pertinent  obse  rvations,  saying — 

.  .  .  there  is  a  tendi  ncy  now  among  some 
to  look  to  the  Judic  ary  to  make  all  the 
major  policy  decision!  of  our  society  under 
the  guise  of  determli  ilng  constitutionality. 
The  belief  is  that  ths  Supreme  Court  wlU 
reach  a  faster  and  more  desirable  resolution 
of  our  problems  thanjthe  Legislative  or  Ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  government.  ...  I 
would  much  prefer  tcTput  my  faith  in  the 
people  and  their  eleaed  representatives  to 
choose  the  proper  policies  for  our  govern- 
ment to  follow,  leavlqg  to  the  courts  ques- 
tions of  constltutlonalllnterpretation  and  en- 
forcement. ...  I 

Most  of  the  framera  (of  the  Constitution) 
believed  in  popular  government  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  Like  Jefferson  they  were  not 
willing  to  trust  Ufetlnle  judges  with  omnip- 
otent powers  over  governmental  policies. 
They  were  familiar  wltti  the  lessons  of  history 
and  they  knew  that  the  people's  liberty  was 
safest  with  the  people  themselves  or  their 
elected  representative^.  .  .  .  [Hugo  L.  Black, 
Carpentler  Lectures,  .Columbia  University 
Law  School,  Mar.  20,  pi,  and  23,  1968] 

Mr.  President,  I  hiave  read  with  inter- 
est an  article  in  the  May  1974  Texas  Bar 
Journal  entitled  '"the  Dictatorship  of 
Federal  Courts"  wrtten  by  the  Honor- 
able Ed  Gossett,  fo:  merly  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  preset  tly  a  judge  of  Crim- 
inal District  Court  1  To.  5,  Dallas  County, 


Tex.  Judge  Gossett 


In  the  last  t^enty-flve  years,  our  Supreme 
Court  has  become  a  su  per  legislature  respon- 
sible to  no  one.  It  ha  become  a  continuing 
Constitutional  Convei  tlon  without  an  elect- 
ed delegate.  It  has  bec(  me  a  dictatorship,  un- 
limited. It  has  made  a|  shambles  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 


In  discussing  the 
cision  in  cases  invoL^ 
death.  Judge  Gosset ; 

In  outlawing  the 
prerae  Court  has  removed 
over  the  door  of 
death  penalty  Is  an 
and  dignity  of  man 


concludes  that — 


Supreme  Court's  de- 
zing  the  sentence  of 
states — 
d^ath  penalty,  the  Su- 
the  shotgun  from 
clvilfeatlon.  To  abolish  the 
insult  to  the  decency 


Mr.  President,  I  c  )mmend  Judge  Gos- 
setfs  article  to  my  :olleagues  and  to  all 
who  are  concerned  with  restoring  and 
maintaining  the  pr|)per  balance  in  our 
three-branch  system  of  government.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  most 
illiuninating  and  provocative  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety 
following  my  remarl  s. 

There  being  no  c  ojection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi  inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Prom   the   Texas  Ba'  Journal,  May   19741 

The   Dictatorship    Dp   Peberal   Courts 
(ByEdi  Jossett) 

The  absolute  mom  rchs  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  killing  the  glorious  American  ex- 
periment In  democrac  y." 

Thomas  Jefferson  a  itlclpated  this  catas- 
trophe when  saying:  *  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
doctrine  to  consider  t  le  Judges  as  the  ulti- 
mate arbiters  of  aU  Df  our  Constitutional 
questions;  It  Is  one  '  7hlch  would  place  us 
under  the  despotism    3f  an  oligarchy." 

We  do  not  questloi  the  Integrity  of  any 
judge.  We  simply  conlemn  a  system  and  a 
philosophy  that  Invlti  the  unrestrained  dic- 
tatorship of  the  fedei  il  courts. 


become  a  continuing 
Convention      without     an 
become  a  dictator- 
made  a  shambles  of 

of    Chief    Justices 


and  scholarly  report 
ay  36  Chief  Justices. 


5f  Baker  v.  Carr,  Rey- 

Sanders  and  other 

>ns,  state  laws,  state 

political   Institutions 

Bte  sufferance  of  fed- 

i^ourts    have    nullified 

state  constitutions, 

^oth  state  and  federal, 

and   have   dictated 

to  all  state  political 


In  the  last  twenty'fl\  e  years,  our  Supreme 
Court  has  become  a  suj  er  legislature  respon- 
sible to  no  one.  It  has 
Constitutional 
elected  delegate.  It  haii 
ship,  unlimited.  It  has 
the  Constitution. 

The  U.S.  Confereno  5 
meeting  In  Pasadena,  (lallfomia,  on  August 
23,  1958,  considered  tie  unanimous  report 
of  Its  committee  on  Fe  leral-State  Relation- 
ships as  affected  by  judicial  decisions  (mean- 
ing federal  court  decisions,  primarily  those 
of  the  Supreme  Court) 

They  filed  a  lengthy 
aflBrmatlvely  approved 

They  viewed  with  alarin  the  usurpation  by 
Federal  Courts  of  powerfe  belonging  exclusive- 
ly to  the  states.  They  {predicted  that  If  such 
a  trend  continued  it  wiuld  destroy  the  Fed- 
eral Republic.  At  Its  eiiulng  convention  the 
American  Bar  Assoclatipn  simply  looked  the 
other  way.  Such  trend  has  continued. 

Now  we  briefly  document  aforesaid  allega- 
tions. Let's  look  first  a^  the  civil  side  of  the 
docket. 

Under  the  authority  j 
nolds  V.   Sims,  Gray 
cases,  state  constituti^ 
courts,   and   all   state 
have  be«n  at  the  comp} 
eral    courts.   Federal 
numerous  provisions 
held  hundreds  of  laws, 
to   be   unconstltutlona 
to  all  state  courts  and 
organizations. 

In  1965  a  federal  coikrt  redlstrlcted  Okla- 
homa and  changed  the  I  size  and  composition 
of  both  houses  of  the  ^ate  Legislature.  Just 
now  a  federal  court  is  redrawing  the  congres- 
sional districts  of  the  ^tate  of  Texas,  nulli- 
fying an  act  of  the  Sta 
familiar  with  the  hav 
school  busing  Imposed 
federal  courts  In  fact 
the  authority  of  every  | 
official. 

We  have  been  in  wa 
to  make  the  world  sal 
have  fought  some  of  those  wars,  I.e.,  Korea 
(33,629  kUIed,  103,284  wounded)  and  Viet- 
nam (46,000  killed,  304i)00  wounded)  for  the 
specific  pvirpose  of  glylng  those  pec^le  the 
right  of  self-determlnattlon  and  seU-govem- 
ment.  We  have  helped  to  create  at  least  s 
dozen  Independent  states  In  Africa  on  the 
theory  that  people  bkve  a  right  to  self* 
determination.  Ironlcmly,  at  frightful  ex- 
pense, we  have  tried  jto  spread  democracy 
all  over  the  world  vrt 
home.  Incongruously, 
been  anti-colonial  whl 
has  been  colonial. 

Incentive,  imagination,  Initiative,  Individ- 
ualism, and  diversity  in  all  facets  of  our  Uvea 
made  this  country  gi^at.  Now,  thanks  In 
large  part  to  the  Supreme  Court,  we  are  re- 
placing these  things  'vtfth  the  stagnation  of 
regimentation.  | 

The  most  liberal  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  mutt  be  turning  over  In 
his  grave  at  what  our  Supreme  Court,  In  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  has  done  to  his  Great 
Charter  of  Liberty,  a  charter  for  the  separa- 
tion and  limitations  upon  governmental 
powers;  his  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
so  painfully  contrived,  has  been  destroyed. 

The  Federal  JudlcUtry  has  nullified  the 
Tenth  Amendment  ttj  the  Constitution, 
which  specifically  states  "The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited!  by  It  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  Stajtes  respectively,  or  to 
the  people."  I 

Now  to  the  criminal  side  of  the  docket, 
with  which  this  artlale  Is  primarily  con- 
cerned. The  Court  has  stripped  society  of 
many  of  Its  old,  proven,  and  legitimate  de- 
fenses against  crime.  jDurlng  the  first  150 


Legislature.  AU  are 
oc  caused  by  forced 
f)y  federal  courts.  The 
■ive  usurped  much  of 
class  of  elected  state 

I  most  of  this  century 
le  for  democracy.  We 


le  destroying  it  at 
^\xr  foreign  poUcy  has 
our  domestic  policy 
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years  of  our  nation's  history,  state  courts 
were  responsible  for  law  enforcement  In 
90%  of  Intrastate  crime;  and  they  did  a 
good  job.  Now  the  federal  courts  have  placed 
state  courts  In  a  procedural  strait  jacket; 
they  have  stymied  good  law  enforcement. 

Instead  of  helping  to  stop  the  crime  fiooda 
our  federal  courts  have  been  shooting  holes 
In  the  dikes.  We  enumerate  several  examples 
which  can  be  mviltlpUed  manyfold.  In  Mapp 
T.  Ohio  (1961)  the  Court  held  that  evidence 
obtained  by  so-called  Illegal  search  and 
seizure  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  In  state 
courts.  An  example  of  how  this  works  Is  the 
case  of  Daniel  WUIlam  Orundstrom  tried  by 
our  court,  Criminal  District  Court  No.  6, 
Dallas  County,  Texas,  Grundstrom,  who  had 
numerous  prior  arrests,  two  prior  convictions 
for  burglary,  and  one  for  theft,  committed 
an  armed  robbery  In  the  City  of  Dallas.  He 
was  seen  fleeing  from  the  scene  and  an  alarm 
was  broadcast  for  his  apprehension.  He  ran 
a  red  light  and  was  stopped  by  a  traffic  po- 
liceman. The  policeman  had  not  beard  the 
alarm  and  did  not  know  of  the  robbery.  When 
he  arrested  Grimdstrom  he  fotmd  the  guns, 
the  money  and  other  loot  taken  In  the  rob- 
bery occurring  a  few  minutes  earlier.  Grund- 
strom was  tried  and  convicted  and  given  36 
years  In  the  Texas  Department  of  Corrections. 
Later  he  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
In  a  federal  court.  The  federal  coiirt  held 
that  since  the  traffic  officer  did  not  know 
of  the  robbery  he  had  no  right  to  search  the 
car  (had  he  known  of  the  robbery  the  eearch 
would  have  been  "legal");  therefore,  the 
fruits  of  the  robbery  could  not  be  used  as 
evidence.  Grundstrom  was  freed  because  ar- 
rested by  the  wrong  cop.  Within  a  few  months 
he  committed  another  robbery  In  the  City 
of  Midland,  was  tried  and  convicted  and  Is 
now  back  In  the  Texas  Department  of 
Corrections. 

Another  example  of  the  federal  courts'  im- 
posing a  flimsy  technicality  on  a  state  court 
and  freeing  an  habitual  criminal.  Is  the  case 
of  .\lvln  DarreU  Slaton.  tried  in  our  court. 
This  man,  with  a  long  criminal  record,  was 
tried  In  1966  for  the  possession  of  narcotics 
and  given  a  40-year  sentence.  In  1971,  he  flled 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  In  the  federal  court 
alleging  that  he  had  been  tried  In  his  Jail 
uniform  against  his  will.  The  federal  court 
ordered  our  court  to  release  such  prisoner  be- 
cause he  was  deemed  to  have  been  prejudiced 
by  having  on  a  jail  uniform  during  his  trial. 
Within  a  few  months  after  his  release,  he 
shot  a  man  five  times  In  the  head  and  was 
again  caught  with  a  large  amount  of 
narcotics. 

In  Gideon  v.  Wainwright  (1963)  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  state  must  provide 
free  counsel  for  felony  defendants  at  all 
stages  of  prosecution.  As  a  result  of  this  and 
other  cases,  thousands  of  convicts  have  been 
turned  out  of  penitentiaries  all  over  the 
Uniied  States,  not  because  they  were  inno- 
cent, but  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not 
been  represented  by  counsel  when  they  en- 
tered their  pleas  of  guilty  to  various  crimes, 
or  that  they  had  been  Inadequately  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  or  other  procedural  tech- 
nicalities. 

In  North  Carolina  v.  Pierce  (1969),  a  fed- 
eral court  held  that  a  defendant,  once  con- 
victed in  a  state  court  and  given  "X"  number 
of  years,  cannot  thereafter  be  given  any 
greater  penalty  If  his  case  Is  reversed  on  ap- 
peal. These  and  other  rulings  have  led  to 
thousands  of  frivolous  appeals  by  defendants, 
since  they  have  nothing  to  lose  by  appealing; 
also,  many  can  now  serve  their  sentence  In 
county  Jails  rather  than  In  the  state  peni- 
tentiaries. This  fiirther  overloads  jails  and 
court  dockets.  Largely  because  of  technicali- 
ties Imposed  on  state  courts  by  federal  courts, 
it  takes  four  to  five  times  as  long  to  dispose 
of  a  criminal  case  in  America  as  it  does  In 
England. 

Another  Dallas  County,  Texas,  case  In  point 
Is  that  of  Edward  MacKenna  (1957).  Mac- 
Kenna,  who  had  seven  prior  felony  convic- 


tions, was  found  guilty  of  felony  theft  and 
sentenced  to  eight  years  In  the  penitentiary. 
His  case  was  unanimously  affirmed  by  the 
Appellate  Court.  After  servmg  four  years  Mac- 
Kenna was  freed  by  a  federal  court  (the  Fifth 
Circuit) .  The  Court  said  the  State  had  denied 
said  defendant  "due  process"  because  the 
trial  Judge  had  refused  defendant  a  continu- 
ance (not  shown  to  be  harmful)  and  had 
wrongfully  appointed  an  attorney  to  assist 
him,  whereas  defendant  wanted  to  represent 
himself  without  assistance. 

This  case  Is  notable  primarily  because  of 
two  dissenting  opinions  by  two  able  and  dis- 
tinguished judges,  i.e.,  the  late  Justice 
Hutcheson  and  the  late  Justice  Cameron. 
Justice  Hutcheson  condemned  "the  flood  of 
activist  federal  decisions"  and  said  of  the 
MacKenna  case:  "It  Is  another  of  the  grow- 
ing number  of  cases  in  which  federal  appel- 
late courts,  asserting  a  kind  of  moral  and 
legal  superiority  in  respect  to  provisions 
made  by  state  legislatures  regarding  criminal 
trials  and  the  proceedings  in  state  courts  In 
respect  of  such  trials,  which  they  do  not 
have,  seek  to  exercise  a  suzerainty  and  hege- 
mony over  them  which,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  do  not  now  have,  and.  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  hold  to  our  federal  system,  they 
cannot  in  law  and  fact  exercise."  The  judge, 
with  Irrefutable  logic,  states  emphatically 
that  "If  such  decisions  continue  to  be  the 
rule,  the  states  and  their  courts  will  be 
Indeed  reduced  to  a  parlous  state,  and  the 
federal  union  wUl  be  no  more."  (To  same 
effect  see  former  Attorney  General  Elliot  L. 
Richardson's  article  "Let's  Keep  It  Local," 
June  1973  Issue  Reader's  Digest.) 

Agreeing  with  Justice  Hutcheson,  Ji^stlce 
Cameron  said :  "The  majority  here  looses  the 
long  insensate  arm  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  impowers  it  to  filch  from  the  hands 
of  the  officials  of  a  sovereign  state  the  key  to 
the  jail  house  and  to  set  free  one  who  was 
duly  and  legally  convicted  of  violating  the 
laws,  not  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  State  of 
Texas." 

In  Jackson  V.  State  (1964)  In  the  Federal 
District  Court,  Northern  District  of  Texas, 
Judge  Leo  Brewster  In  denying  an  assault  by 
a  federal  court  upon  a  state  co\irt,  said  of  bis 
activist  brethren:  "A  layman  from  another 
country  reading  these  motions  would  likely 
get  the  Idea  that  the  real  menace  to  society 
in  the  case  was  not  the  criminal  who  was 
convicted  even  of  a  heinous  crime,  but  the 
trial  Judge,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  in- 
vestigating officer,  or  even  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant,  who  had  labored  conscientiously 
and  well  for  his  client,  sometimes  without 

pay" 

In  Miranda  v.  Arizona  (1966)  the  Supreme 
Court  made  It  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a 
confession  to  a  crime.  All  of  the  warnings  you 
see  on  the  TV  crime  shows  are  required  by  the 
Miranda  decision.  In  effect,  an  officer  mtist 
try  to  talk  a  defendant  out  of  a  confession 
before  he  can  accept  one.  In  Davis  v.  Missis- 
sippi (1969)  the  Federal  Courts  freed  a  State 
prisoner  because  an  officer  fingerprinted  him 
prior  to  arrest  without  his  consent;  thus, 
evidence  linking  him  to  the  rape  of  an  85- 
year-old  woman  could  not  be  used.  In  Mas- 
siah V.  The  United  States  (1964)  the  State 
was  forced  to  release  a  guilty  defendant  be- 
cause incriminating  statements  were  elicited 
from  him  in  the  absence  of  his  counsel.  In 
V.S.  V.  Wade  (1967)  the  Supreme  Court  held 
a  robber  convicted  even  upon  the  positive 
identlflcatlon  of  the  victim,  must  go  free  if 
such  positive  Identlflcatlon  was  In  any  way 
bolstered  by  seeing  the  defendant  In  a  police 
line-up  to  which  he  had  not  agreed. 

If  you  have  read  Truman  Capote's  excellent 
book  m  Cold  Blood,  you  were  doubtless  horri- 
fied when  a  whole  family  was  exterminated 
by  two  ex-convlcts.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
without  such  atrocious  episodes  being  re- 
peated In  some  part  of  the  country. 

Since  1967  the  federal  courts  have  enjoined 
all  executions.  In  1968  the  Supreme  Court  In 


Witherspoon  v.  Illinois  made  It  practically 
impossible  to  select  a  jury  with  enough  cour- 
age to  assess  a  death  penalty.  In  1972  came 
the  real  coup  de  grace  to  effective  law  en- 
forcement when  the  Supreme  Court  In  effect 
abolished  the  death  penalty.  Its  decision 
saved  from  death  many  confirmed  sadistic 
criminals  who  were  multiple  killers  for  money 
of  innocent  victims.  Now  itinerant  human 
parasites  roam  the  country  robbing  and  kill- 
ing with  little  fear  of  the  consequences.  It 
Is  more  than  a  happenstance  that  since  1967, 
major  crime  In  this  country  has  doubled. 
Rapes,  robberies,  kidnappings,  murders,  sky- 
jacklngs  and  assassinations  have  become 
commonplace  daily  occurrences.  In  the  last 
25  years,  due  In  part  to  Federal  Court  man- 
dates, the  safety  of  "our  lives,  our  property 
and  our  sacred  honor"  has  been  subjected  to 
constant  erosion.  The  effective  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  has  further  eroded  these 
values  immeasurably,  and  has  made  our 
situation  Intolerable.  While  most  states  have 
rewritten  their  death  penalty  laws  in  an  effort 
to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
It  will  be  many  years  before  any  criminal  can 
be  executed.  If  at  all  and  if  ever. 

Almost  dally,  the  defiled  &ad  mutilated 
body  of  somebody's  wife  or  daughter  is  pulled 
from  the  bottom  of  an  old  well,  recovered 
from  some  dilapidated  shack,  or  found  fioat- 
Ing  In  a  muddy  stream.  The  Federal  Courts 
prevent  any  real  punishment  of  the  savage 
perverts  committing  these  horrendous  crimes. 
Have  we  lost  our  sense  of  value?  Has  society 
lost  the  right  and  power  to  defend  itself?  Are 
we  no  longer  capable  of  righteous  Indigna- 
tion? Do  we  accept  all  of  this  horrible  de- 
bauchery as  a  way  of  life? 

In  outlawing  the  death  penalty,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  removed  the  shotgun 
from  over  the  door  of  civUlzatlon.  To  abolish 
the  death  penalty  is  an  Insult  to  the  decency 
and  dignity  of  man.  Every  intelligent  student 
of  history  knows  that  when  the  Founding 
Fathers  outlawed  "cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment" they  were  simply  outlawing  medieval 
torture  methods  such  as  burning,  starving, 
mutilating,  or  floggli-.g  to  death. 

A  sad.  Indisputable  fact  of  life  Is  that  hu- 
man mad  dogs  exist,  it  Is  not  only  stupid  but 
Is  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  not  to 
execute  them.  The  doctor's  knife  must  be 
cruel  in  order  to  be  kind.  If  the  ruptured 
appendix  is  not  removed,  the  patient  dies. 

The  death  penalty  is  prescribed  in  certain 
cases  by  all  major  religions.  The  Bible,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Koran  all  approve  of  death 
as  a  necessary  punishment  for  many  crimes. 
All  of  history,  both  sacred  and  secular,  up- 
holds the  validity  of  the  death  penalty. 

Our  Indictments  conclude  with  the  phrase 
"against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State." 
We  have  compelled  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  flnest  young  men  to  die  In  combat  for 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State.  Is  It  too 
much  to  compel  a  self -admitted  and  declared 
enemy  of  society  to  die  for  the  same  reason? 
Why  klU  the  lambs  and  let  the  wolves  go 
free? 

In  their  several  opinions  nullifying  the 
death  penalty  statutes  of  the  States,  the 
Supreme  Court  Intimates  that  In  some  cases 
the  death  penalty  might  be  constitutional. 
In  effect,  they  say,  "You  plebeians  at  the 
State  level  are  incapable  of  making  this  de- 
cision." They  apparently  feel  that  most  state 
officials  are  either  stupid  or  dishonest. 

Before  a  State  can  carry  out  the  death 
penalty,  the  following  State  officials,  all 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  to  see 
that  Justice  is  done,  must  approve: 

1.  The  State  Legislature  that  passes  the 
law. 

2.  The  Grand  Jtiry  that  Indicts  the  de- 
fendant. 

3.  The  District  Attorney's  Office  (not  sworn 
to  get  death  penalties  but  to  see  that  Jus- 
tice Is  done) . 

4.  Twelve  Petit  Jurors. 

6.  The  State  Trial  Judge. 
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6.  Tbe  Judges  of  the  Appellate  Trlbiuul. 

7.  The  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  or 
Clemency  Authority. 

8.  The  Governor  of  the  State. 

Is  it  reasonable  that  one  appointed  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  (as  in  6-to-4  decisions) 
should  repudiate  the  unanimous  Judgment 
and  authority  of  thousands  of  elected  State 
Officials?  To  plagiarize  Shsikespeare,  upon 
what  meat  hath  these  our  Caesars  fed,  that 
they  have  grown  so  great? 

The  greatest  reason  for  punishment  is  de- 
terrence. Normally,  people  will  not  do  what 
they  are  afraid  to  do;  and  the  one  thing  of 
which  all  men  are  afraid  Is  death.  Death  re- 
mains the  greatest  deterrent  to  aggravated 
crime. 

The  public  has  been  harassed  by  the  recent 
rash  of  skyjacking.  Now  we  are  preparing  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  on  so-called  sky 
safety.  The  death  penalty  would  not  stop 
skyjacking,  but  It  would  greatly  reduce  It. 
Also,  we  have  the  unusual  and  humiliating 
experience  of  spending  untold  millions  for 
guarding  hundreds  of  candidates  for  public 
oflace  from  assassinations.  The  death  penalty 
would  not  stop  this  degrading  menace  but  it 
would  greatly  reduce  It.  Economics,  morals, 
even  survival,  all  cry  out  for  the  death  pen- 
alty as  we  have  heretofore  known  it. 

We  submit  that  a  failure  to  execute  any 
of  the  fo'.lowmg  (if  guilty  and  sane)  is  a  re- 
flection upon  every  decent  value  known  to 
civilization  and  reduces  man  to  a  bestial 
level. 

1.  Kidnappers  who  Injure  or  destroy  their 
victims. 

2.  Persons  like  John  Gilbert  Graham,  who 
ill  1955.  planted  a  bomb  on  a  United  air- 
plane which  killed  his  mother  and  43  other 
})eople.  (He  died  In  Colorado's  gas  chamber 
prior  to  the  gratuitous  intjrference  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary). 

3.  Richard  Speck,  who  brutally  murdered 
eight  nurses  in  an  orgy  of  destruction  (Be- 
cause of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling,  his  sen- 
tences v.ere  commuted  to  Life ) . 

4.  Bobby  A.  Davis,  given  the  deith  penalty 
In  Los  Angeles  for  killing  four  Highway  Pa- 
trolmen. (Voided  by  the  Suprem?  Court). 

5.  Charles  Manson  and  his  sadistic  crew 
'vho  killed  numerous  people  simply  for  the 
fun  of  it. 

6.  Lee  Karvey  Oswald,  who  assassUiated 
President  John  Kennedy. 

7.  Slrhin-Sirhan,  who  assassinated  Robert 
Kennedy. 

8.  James  Earl  Ray,  who  assassinated  Mar- 
tin Luther  K'ng. 

9.  All  assassins,  including  those  who  shoot 
down  policemen  because  they  hate  cops. 

10.  Juan  Corona,  convicted  of  butchering 
25  people. 

11.  Those  who  kill  or  endanger  life  by 
planting  bombs  in  public  buildings. 

Recently  tried  in  our  Court  was  a  defend- 
ant who  shot  three  women  in  three  separate 
one-clerk  grocery  store  robberies  within  a 
period  of  ten  days.  They  were  literally  muti- 
lated while  begging  for  their  lives.  "This  de- 
fendant told  the  jailer  that  these  v/omen 
were  killed  to  remove  witnesses.  Without  the 
death  penalty  robbers  have  every  Incentive 
to  kill  their  victims.  This  robber's  death 
pena  ty  has  been  commuted  to  life  because 
of  th?  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Recently.  Walter  Cherry,  a  known  addict 
w:th  a  Icng  criminRl  record  who  was  doing  a 
life  term,  escaped.  Two  Dallas  Deputy  Sheriffs 
went  to  arrest  him  at  a  motel.  He  killed  one 
and  wounded  the  other.  His  death  sentence 
has  been  commuted  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  de-1-lnns. 

Receitl-  n  p-rt  Worth  an  ex-convlct  with 
a  long  criminal  record  kidnapped  two  young 
men  and  a  >cung  woman  on  a  city  street.  He 
drove  t;-.em  to  a  lonely  spot  in  the  country, 
killed  both  of  the  young  men,  raped  the 
young  woman  and  then  choked  her  to  death 
with  a  broomstick.  His  death  penalty  has 
been  commuted  to  life  because  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 
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In    1971.   Adolfo   G 
Ramos  Lopez,  two  ex- 
gated  for  burglary  in 
four   deputy   sheriiTs 
Trinity   River   botton  , 
killed  three  of  them 
lives.   Because   of  tho 
sions  their  death 
reversed.  Thev  will 

In  1946,  Walter 
tenced  to  death  for 
his  sentence  was 
he  was  paroled.  A 
napped  an  eight- 
year-old  sister.   He 
doned  shack,  crushed 
hatchet,  and  left  him 
less  cripple.  He  then 
to  commit  sodomy  on 
illes  must  a  man  de^^roy 
be  executed? 

Our  cities  have  bec<lne 
We  bow  our  heads  In 
template   that  the  c: 
Nation's  Capital,  is 
ridden  big  city  In  the 
all  of  the  court"?  are 
to  note  that  no  one 
City    of    Washington 
there  were  79  bank 
ington  area  alone.  In 
are  afraid  to  walk  th( 
the  daytime.  Many  a 
to  Washington  to  earn 
her   life   or   be   ps 
the  hands  of  a  rapist 
murderer  is  probably 
probably  not  convict#J 
ably  given  a  light 
death  penalty  which 

Throufhout  this 
thousands   of   small 
forced   to   close   their 
peated  robberies  and 
death.     Thousf.nds 
formed  vigilante 
defend  themselves  siiite 
their   government   foi 
more,  in  the  last  25 
of  security  guards   bj 
increased  a 

In  the  March  1970 
appears    an    excellem 
John  L.  McClellan  (a 
tor  and  foremost 
the  subject),   entitlec 
War  on  the  Mafia, 
demonstrating  how 
failed  in  law 
far  more  federal  anil 
Dallas  county  than 
crime  increased  almoA 
flows  and  horror -.crlm'- 

While    the   Federal 
cedural  regularity  fro^i 
greatest  violators  of 
Courts  should  remove 
own    eyes    before    try!  ig 
from  the  eyes  of  the 

We  suggest  that  all 
are  riding  their  whit( 
rectlons  in  their  puny 
might  well  tilt  their 
of  the  Federal  Judiciajy 

In  1954  In  the  case 
the    Supreme    Court 
statute  under  which 
convicted  for  inciting 
the  law  was  an 
right  of  free  speech 
sion) .  In  a  dissenting 
Jackson  with  prophetic 
the  Court  is  dissuaded 
we  are  In  danger  of 
Rights  Into  a  suicide 

The  great  English 
great  French  critic  de 
dieted  America's 
the  late  Mr. 
nouncement  on  the 
based  his  prediction 
leal  power  of  Amerlcab 


tzman   and   Leonardo 

;onvlcts  being  Investl- 

Ifallas  County,  captured 

carried   them   to   the 

all   handcuiTed,   and 

they  begged  for  their 

Supreme  Court  decl- 

pe4alty  convictions  were 

to  kill  again. 
Cr^wder  Young  was  sen- 
brutal  rape.  In  1947 
comjnuted  to  life.  In  1957 
years  later  he  kld- 
year-|)ld  boy  and  his  eleven- 
them  to  an  aban- 
the  boy's  head  with  a 
permanent  and  hope- 
forced  the  little  sister 
him.  How  many  fam- 
before  he  should 


thousandf  )ld 


tl  e 
enforcen  ent 


Invasi  on 


Kbrushc!  lev 
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barbarous  Jungles, 
shame  when  we  con- 
of  Washington,  our 
the  most  crime- 
world.  In  Washington, 
e  leral.  (It  is  significant 
been  executed  In  the 
since    1957.)    In    1972 
robberies  in  the  Wash- 
Washlngton,  citizens 
streets  alone  even  in 
]|oung  woman  has  gone 
her  living  only  to  lose 
destroyed   at 
murderer.  The  raplst- 
lot  caught;  if  caught, 
if  convicted,  prob- 
elilence  Instead  of  the 
he  crime  demands. 

thousands  upon 
Dusinesses   have    been 
doors   beoauFe   of   re- 
be  proprietor's  fear  of 
communities     have 
In  an  effort  to 
they  cannot  rely  on 
protection.    Purther- 
]  ears,  the  employment 
private   business  has  ■ 


aut  lorltv 


H 


ev  ;r 


ue  of  Reader's  Digest 

article    by    Senator 

great  crime  Investlga- 

in  Congress  en 

"V/eak   Link   in   Our 

cites  numerous  cases 

federal  courts  have 

In  1973  there  was 

•  crime  money  spent  In 

before;  yet,  horror- 

25  '7, .  Federal  money 

grows. 

:;ourts   insist   on   pro- 
others,  they  ar-3  the 
(  he  same.  The  Federal 
the  beam  from  their 
to   cast   the   mote 
tate  courts, 
the  Don  Quixotes  who 
horses  off  in  all  dl- 
leclared  wars  on  crime 
I  pears  in  the  direction 


>f  Terminello  v.  State, 

nullified    an    Illinois 

Terminello  had  been 

a  riot.  They  held  that 

of  the  defendant's 

(another  5-to-4  deci- 

qplnlon  tbe  late  Justice 

ken  stated,  "Unless 

in  its  doctrinaire  logic 

coknpoundlng  tbe  Bill  of 

\  act." 

cilltlc  Macaulay  and  the 

Tocqueville  both  pre- 

(We  omit 

's  well  known  pro- 

si^Ject.)  De  Tocqueville 

Iplmarlly  on  the  pollt- 

Judges.  For  a  Judge 


self-  lestructlon. 


to  become  a  leglslatoii  is  repugnant  to  the 
fundamentals  of  AnglolSaxon  Jurisprudence; 
yet  much  of  the  revolutionary  legislation  of 
the  last  25  years  has  coine  from  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Jtistlces  of  the  Court  are  not  little 
gods.  Yet,  the  monarcqs  who  claimed  divine 
sanction  were  not  so  powerful  as  they.  The 
power  controversy  now  going  on  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  is  a  tempest  in  a 
teapot  when  compared  to  the  cyclonic  power 
possessed  by  tbe  Supretne  Court. 

Whether  good  or  bad!  -wise  or  f<x)llsh,  right 
or  wrong,  no  federal  J«dge  should  have  ab- 
solute  power.  It's  not  a]  question  of  whose  ox 
is  gored;  it's  a  question  of  goring  the  ox  to 
death  whose  ever  ox  ne  Is.  Such  power  Is 
repugnant  to  every  p^ 
and  freedom. 

Whether  It's  the  Hij 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  refor 
destroying  tbe  States,  j 
power  must  be  llmlte 


iciple  of  democracy 

Ighes  Court  blocking 
1  or  the  Warren  Court 
the  Supreme  Court's 


Ed 


BSETT 


Ed  Gossett  is  chairrfan  of  the  State  Bar 
of  Texas  Federal  Court  ptudy  Committee  but 
this  article  Is  a  statement  of  personal  views 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  report  of 
that  committee.  ] 

He  is  judge  of  Criminal  District  Court 
No.  5,  Dallas  County,  i  s  such  Judge,  he  has 
tried  over  125  Jury,  and  over  1,000  non-Jury 
felony  cases  per  year,  believed  to  be  a  na- 
tional record. 

Judge  Gossett  served  two  terms  as  district 
attorney  of  the  46th  (Judicial  District.  He 
served  13  years  in  Congress,  representing  the 
Wichita  Falls  district,  and  served  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I::e  resigned  from  Con- 
gress Aug.  1, 1951  to  become  general  attorney 
in  Texas  for  South wei  stern  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  a  position  lie  held  for  16  years. 
He  went  on  the  bench  1:  i  February  1968. 


PRIVATE      PROFITtVIAKING      VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  INDUSTRY 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr. 
4,  In  inserted  in  the 
ORD  a  series  of  articles 
Globe  on  the  currer|t 
tices  of  the  private 
tional  education 

At  that  time,  I  sai( , 
raised  by  the  Globe 
response  from  the 
ministration  for  it  is 
operation   of   varioufe 
techniques   that   thii; 
ported. 

Inadvertently,  f ou  ■ 
the  series  were  omittjpd 
unanimous  consent 
printed  in  the 
completeness. 

There  being  no 
were  ordered  to  be 
ORD,  as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Boston 
lNsn)ER  Sats  Bell  & 

TO  "HUKT 


President,  on  April 

(Congressional  Rec- 

f  rom  the  Boston 

status  and  prsw;- 

profitmaking  voca- 

indijistry. 

that  the  questions 

series  demanded  a 

Congress  and  the  ad- 

larg'ely  through  the 

Federal    funding 

industry   is  sup- 


t  lat 


Recosd 


wiih 


(Anyone  can  sell 
deal.   It's   the   best 
for  a  free  ride  will 
ing.— Bell  &  Howell 

A  rare  inside  view 
big-name 

country  reveals  It  to  be 
with  little  regard  for 

A  former  regional 
second  largest  seller 
tlon— Bell     & 
bullies  its  sales  force 
short  shrift,  with  the 
ure  the  only  thing 

For  several  months 
Ralston  was  responsible 
work  of  15  salesmen  i 


arc  und 

soon 

bu  leti 

<if 

corresponde  [ice 


ms  ntiger 
o' 
Howell-  -claims 
{nd 


th&t 


of  the  articles  in 

on  April  4.  I  ask 

the-se  articles  be 

for  the  sake  of 


ob  ection,  the  articles 
Tinted  in  the  Rec- 

Globe.  Mar.  30,  1974] 

H  DWELL 


Uses  its  Name 

STtJDENTS 

our  leads  and  our 

and   those  here 

have  an  awaken- 

n  to  a  salesman.) 

one  of  the  largest 

schools    in    the 

a  fast-buck  operation 

Its  students. 

of  the  nation's 
home-study  educa- 
the    school 
gives  its  students 
'annual  revenue  fig- 
counts." 
in    1973,   Wallace   C. 
for  overseeing  a  net- 
New  York  and  New 
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Jersey  and  was  Intimately  familiar  with  the 
New  England  district,  which  brings  in  "a 
minimum  of  S4.3  million  a  year" — making 
It  one  of  the  top  sales  areas  in  the  firm. 

Ralston  rose  to  the  managerial  level  with 
Bell  &  Howell  despite  a  tainted  background 
that  the  company  apparently  knew  about 
when  it  put  him  at  the  helm  of  one  of  its 
sales    regions. 

About  three  years  before  he  was  hired, 
Ralston  was  arrested  in  Saigon  carrying  the 
seafaring  papers  of  a  dead  man.  Federal 
agents  were  waiting  in  San  Francisco  to  in- 
terrogate him  about  a  stolen  stock  scheme 
that   involved  some   underworld   figures. 

Once  a  well-to-do  insurance  executive,  Ral- 
ston returned  home  a  penniless  soldier  of 
fortune. 

Ralston  eventually  turned  state's  evidence 
and  received  suspended  sentences  for  charges 
of  receiving  stolen  goods.  He  had  been 
"duped"  by  the  pros,  according  to  himself 
and  the  prosecution. 

He  tried  to  get  back  into  the  job  market  in 
1971.  It  was  not  easy.  "I  tried  everything  to 
get  work.  The  only  industry  open  was  home 
study.  I  hated  selling,  but  I  had  no  choice." 

He  started  as  a  salesman  for  the  Famous 
Artist  Schools,  but  within  two  years  held 
exectuive  positions  with  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  of  Bell  &  Howell. 

Ra!s"on  was  appointed  regional  manager 
for  Be:.  &  Howell  in  1973 — about  one  week 
after  pleading  guilty  In  Suffolk  County  for 
his  part  in  the  stock  case.  A  company  execu- 
tive confirmed  Bell  &  Howell  "cleared"  Ral- 
ston for  employment  after  his  background 
was  checked. 

Ralston  said  Bell  &  Howel.  is  one  the  "big 
three"  in  the  industry  with  course  sales  of 
at  least  $63  mlllicn  a  year. 

Ralston's  experiences  offer  an  incisive  view 
of  hew  a  big  name  in  the  correspondence  In- 
dustry operates. 

"The  major  schools  all  use  a  fairly  stand- 
ards sales  approach  that  bolls  down  to  this: 
the  prospect  is  put  in  a  position  where  he 
has  to  convince  the  school  he's  qualified  and 
then  perhaps  he'll  be  recommended  for  ac- 
ceptancs.  It's  a  farce.  Just  about  everyone 
who's  willing  to  buy  can  qualify,"  he  said. 

"Bell  &  Howell  has  the  added  dimension  of 
having  a  well  known  name  which  it  uses  to 
the  hilt.  It  tries  to  disassociate  itself  from 
being  just  another  school  and  make  you 
think  its  I'ke  dealing  with  General  Motors 
or  something." 

Bell  &  Howell's  admitted  "bestseller"  Is  a 
S1595  course  known  as  home  entertainment 
electronics;  Ralston  calls  U  the  "free  TV  gim- 
mick" where  salesmen  seek  out  former  serv- 
icemen who  are  willing  to  use  their  GI  bill 
benefits  to  "buy"  a  25-inch  color  television 
set  that  costs  Bell  &  Howell  less  than  5500. 
It  retails  for  about  $650. 

Ralston  claims  the  sales  forca  is  directed 
to  look  for  prospects  who  are  on  what  the 
trade  terms  the  "mooch  list — those  veterans 
who  will  buy  anything  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment is  paying." 

While  the  Veteran's  Administration,  by 
law,  allows  payment  only  for  vocational 
courses  that  can  lead  to  employment  or  job 
advancement,  the  requirement  Is  flouted 
throughout  the  indiistry.  One  Bell  &  Howell 
executive  admitted  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  veterans  take  the  courses  as  a  hobby 
or  "up-dater." 

The  school's  manual  exhorts  salesmen  to 
develop  their  own  lucrative  veteran  leads  by 
checking  draft  boards  for  recently  discharged 
men  and  purchase  names  "at  a  reasonable 
price"  from  local  American  Legion  and  Vet- 
eran of  Foreign  War  posts. 

Ralston'i  contention  that  the  "free  TV" 
sells  the  home  entertainment  electronics 
course  was  borne  out  in  an  interview  with 
Bell  &  Howell  salesman  Joseph  Sigwarth  of 
Marshfleld. 

A  Globe  reporter,  posing  as  a  prospective 
student,  described  himself  as  a  veteran  who 


was  definitely  "not  interested  in  becoming  a 
repairman.  I'd  just  like  to  get  the  color  TV." 

Sigwarth,  who  is  also  licensed  to  sell  for 
one  of  Bell  &  Howell's  competitors,  re- 
sponded: "I  understand." 

Q.  1  don't  want  to  use  it  for  anything.  I 
just  want  the  TV. 

A.  All  right. 

Q.  You  don't  think  I'll  have  any  trouble 
with  the  VA  on  this?  I  mean  I'm  not  train- 
ing for  anything. 

A.  That's  no  problem.  There's  lots  of  peo- 
ple that  take  training  just  for  personal  bene- 
fit. 

The  Bell  &  Howell  name,  the  prospect's 
natural  desire  to  appear  assertive  and  the 
fear  of  rejection  combine  into  a  potent  selling 
tool  that  earns  some  salesmen  more  than 
$50,000  a  year. 

The  irony  is  that  anyone  willing  to  buy 
is  nearly  always  accepted.  Ralston  said  im- 
migrants speaking  broken  English  were  en- 
rolied  in  fairly  sophisticated  electronic 
courses.  One  of  them,  a  Filipino  living  in 
Somerville,  said :  "I  paid  $200  and  wanted  my 
money  back.  I  wrote  a  fetter  but  Instead 
school  says  I  owe  more  .  '.  .  They  took  ad- 
vantage of  me  because  I  am  not  from  this 
country.  I  was  In  a  hurry  to  learn  so  I  try 
this." 

The  Bell  &  Howell  manual  states:  "Almost 
invariably,  the  prospective  students  who 
contact  us  requesting  information  .  .  .  can 
qualify  for  at  least  one  of  the  programs." 
Indeed,  the  TV  course,  which  accounted  for 
eight  out  of  every  10  sales  In  1973,  requires 
but  an  eighth-grade  education. 

In  a  signed  statement,  Ralston  disputes 
the  school's  claim  of  excellence.  Based  on 
dooumsnts  or  discussions  with  sales  execu- 
tives, he  claims: 

Only  12  percent  of  those  who  enrolled  in 
Bell  &  Howell  courses  actually  graduated. 

The  school  division  Is  knowingly  lax  in 
licensing  salesmen  and  frequently  lets  them 
sell  courses  during  a  trial  period  before  pay- 
ing fees  to  register  them  in  states,  like 
Massachusetts,    that    require    licensing. 

Salesmen  are  discouraged  from  having  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  course  content,  but 
rather  are  briefed  mainly  in  answering  ques- 
tions that  resist  a  sale. 

Some  high-powered  saletmen  use  a  so- 
called  "bird-dog"  network  in  which  persons 
in  technical  industries  provide  names  of 
prospects  and  receive  about  $25  per  enroll- 
ment. This  appears  to  circumvent  the  li- 
censing   requirement    in    Massachusetts. 

Ralston  said  pressure  from  the  Chicago- 
bp.':ed  operation  for  increased  productivity 
and  blind  acquiescence  to  company  policy 
was  unremitting. 

.A.t  a  meeting  of  regional  managers  last 
year,  Ralston  said,  blank  registration  forms 
were  distributed  to  be  signed  at  any  point 
the  manager  disagreed  with  announced 
policy. 

Another  memorandum,  from  Stuart  Cohen, 
vice  president  In  charge  of  sales,  ordered 
salesmen  to  work  through  last  Labor  Day 
weekend  or  be  cashiered. 

The  si-.Iesmen  were  directed  to  sell  20 
courses  a  month — with  at  least  o:;e  third 
from  self-developed  leads.  PaUure,  it  was 
strongly  implied,  could  result  in  dismissal. 

Such  tactics  result  in  a  staggering  person- 
nel turnover.  Cohen  admits  that  at  least 
half  of  Bell  &  Howell's  sales  force  change  jobs 
each  year,  but  contended  "the  rest  of  the 
Industry  has  a  100  percent  turnover  every 
year." 

Cohen,  the  man  In  charge  of  sales  output, 
professed  to  have  no  knowledge  of  specific 
facts  that  vitally  affect  his  volume.  "That's 
for  student  services  .  .  .  That's  a  field  ques- 
tion .  .  .  Our  accountant  would  know  .  .  ." 
He  denied  all  of  Ralston's  allegations  and 
even  claimed  that  Bell  &  Howell  did  not  tise 
the  negative  sell  "because  there  is  nothing 
negative  about  our  product." 

Cohen  erroneously  claimed  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (FTC)  cleared  the  opera- 


tion last  year  after  Bell  &  HoweU  made  some 
"minor  adjustments."  The  PTC,  according 
to  Consumer  Education  Division  Director 
Herbert  Ressing,  Is  stUl  investigating  tho 
company. 

While  Cohen  maintains  Bell  &  Howell 
takes  a  highly  sophisticated  approach  with 
its  sales  force,  he  frequently  tises  banal  sell- 
ing contests  as  production  incentives. 

Last  May,  he  offered  what  amounted  to 
normal  traveling  expenses  for  most  sales- 
men as  prizes. 

"There  are  three  treasure  chests  burled  In 
your  region,"  he  wrote,  referring  to  varying 
amounts  of  free  gasoline,  tires  and  auto  in- 
surance. 

"Here's  a  modern  day's  buccanneer's 
bounty  that  you  certainly  should  dig.  .  .  . 
Swing  your  treasure-hunt  to  E  (for  enroll- 
ments) .  .  .  Go<od  hunting."  It  was  signed 
Stu  "Captain  Kldd  "  Cohen. 

George  P.  Doherty,  president  of  Bell  & 
Howell  schools  and  corporate  vice  president, 
was  asked  for  the  specific  date  Cohen  de- 
clined to  provide.  Doherty  claimed  a  45  per- 
cent completion  rate  and  a  70  percent  job 
placement  rate.  (He  later  said  only  half  the 
graduates  get  jobs.) 

Asked  to  document  his  assertions,  Doherty 
said  "I  don't  know  how  to  document  that. 
I've  never  been  asked  to  before.  .  .  . 

"But  let  me  tell  you  a  couple  of  things 
about  home  study.  Most  are  already  em- 
ployed and  they're  not  high  school  graciuates. 
.  .  .  The  need  for  placement  is  not  high.  Most 
take  the  course  for  an  update  in  the  field. 

Ralston  has  a  radically  different  perspec- 
tive on  the  Industry.  "It's  a  real  whore  busi- 
ness. The  salesmen  and  executives  more  from 
one  similar  firm  to  another  liRe  nomads. 
The  salesmen  don't  know  or  care  about  what 
they  are  selling  and  executives  only  talk 
about  quotas.  That's  education?" 

Ralston  has  now  "burned  his  bridges"  in 
a  business  he  claims  "sells  education  like 
vacuum  cleaners  to  people  who  can't  use  it 
and  can't  afford  it." 

At  48,  he's  taking  courses  at  a  state  col- 
lege and  hopes  to  become  a  social  worker. 
"There's  got  to  be  something  better  than  I've 
known."  he  said. 

Take  Your  Time  Before  You  Sicw 

Prospective  vocational  students  can  pro- 
tect themselves  from  bitter  experiences  by 
taking  a  few  precautions  in  selecting  a 
school.  Here  are  seme  gviidelines  to  follow: 

Consider  public  vocational  schools  in  your 
field.  Vou  can  get  names  from  the  state 
Edticatlon  Department. 

Shop  aroimd  for  a  school.  Don't  sign  up 
with  the  first  school  salesman  who  comes  to 
your  door. 

Be  wary  of  salesmen  who  are  paid  by  com- 
mission. Some  V  ill  say  anything  to  get  vou  to 
enroll. 

Beware  of  these  sales  tricks:  binding  con- 
tracts dissuised  as  "enrollment  applications," 
rosy  pictures  of  employment  opportunities 
and  pres.surc  to  convince  the  school  "you  are 
good  enough  I'or  us  to  accept." 

Demand  written  and  signed  evidence  of 
completion  and  placement  figures  from  any 
school  you  are  seriously  interested  in.  Keep 
a  signed  copy — it  c  Ud  help  you  prove  mis- 
representation, if  need  be. 

Visit  the  school,  it  in  class,  talk  to  your 
future  teacher.  an(i  some  current  students. 

Demand  names  and  phone  nvmibers  of 
some  recent  graduates  in  >our  field  and 
some  dropouts,  and  call  a  few  of. them  for 
their  opinions  of  the  school. 

Look  in  the  Yellow  Pages  for  nan;es  of 
employers  in  your  field  and  call  a  few  for 
their   opirlons   of   the   school. 

Don't  be  persuaded  by  the  fact  that  a 
school  has  a  "placement  service."  You  may 
find  later  that  means  nothing. 

Don't  be  persuaded  by  the  lact  a  school  Is 
"accredited"  or  "licensed."  This  often  means 
little. 
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File  any  serious  complaint  about  a  school 
with  the  attorney  general's  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Division;  licensing  officials  at  the 
State  Education  Department  or  (for  driving 
schools)  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles;  the 
regional  office  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission; the  Better  Business  Bureau;  and 
any  professional  group  In  the  field  of  your 
school.  Prod  them  to  act. 

The  Things  They  Will  Say  to  Make 

A  BCCK  .    .   . 

The  Globe  Spotlight  Team  mtervlewed 
more  than  100  school  salesmen  or  executives 
during  Its  four -month  probe  of  vocational 
education. 

Their  sales  chatter  Is  replete  with  the  non- 
sequlturs  and  inanities  of  anxious  men  deter- 
mined to  sell  you  somethmg  or  defend  them- 
selves, even  if  It  means  resorting  to  double- 
talk. 

In  the  Interlvews  that  follow,  the  execu- 
tives were  questioned  by  The  Globe  and  the 
salesmen  were  talkmg  to  reporters  posing  as 
prospective  students. 

Douglas  Sprlngmann,  former  director  of 
Career  Academy  In  Boston: 

Asked  about  misrepresentation  by  his 
sales  force,  Sprlngman  said,  "I'm  not  the 
person  to  talk  to  on  this." 

Globe.  Who  Is? 

A.  WUliam  Taylor. 

Q.  Well,  when  can  we  talk  to  him? 

A.  You  can't.  He's  no  longer  with  us. 

Thomas  Fortler.  salesman  for  New  Eng- 
land School  of  Investigation: 

"Here's  quite  a  story.  Take  this  name 
down.  Herlberto  M.  of  Dorchester.  Now  he 
doesn't  have  the  best  background  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination.  He  barely  speaks 
English.  He  had  everything  wrong  going  for 
him.  but  we  got  him  a  Job  with  a  detective 
agency." 

(Herlberto,  however,  turned  the  Job  down.) 

Robert  Burns,  Salesman  at  Career 
Academy : 

Burns.  How  did  vou  do  at  school? 

A.  OK. 

Q.  Could  you  have  done  better? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you?  Were  you  Immature? 
Are  you  sorry  now? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  really  sorry?  Are  you  sorry  you 
stopped  yoiu-  education  when  you  did? 

A.  I  think  that's  established. 


Edward  Calamese,  salesman  for  ITT  Tech's 
medical  assistance  course: 

"You  work  as  a  nurse  in  the  wards.  You 
do  all  the  things  a  nurse  would  do  at  a  hos- 
pital. 

Reporter.  1  could  give  shots? 

A.  Right,  sure,  yep.  This  Is  true.  We  have 
rubber  arms  for  that,  but  you  can  take  blood 
from  each  other. 

(Medical  assistants  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  performing  such  duties  at  Massachu- 
setts hospital.) 

Vito  Augusta,  former  salesman,  Andover 
Transportation  Training  Center: 

Reporter.  Can  I  put  down  less  than  $200. 

A.  No.  You  got  to  put  the  $200  down. 

Q.  I  can't.  I  don't  have  enough. 

A.  First  of  all,  can  you  give  me  $100  to- 
night? 

Q.  Can  I  give  you  $60? 

A.  Sure. 

Arlan  Oreenberg,  New  England  Tractor- 
Trailer  owner,  who  claimed  his  salesmen  are 
on  salary  and  commission. 

Globe.  How  much  is  the  commission? 

A.  $100  a  student. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  salary? 

A.  $40  a  student  .  .  . 

Olobe.  You've  been  caught  speeding  a 
number  of  times.  Can  you  tell  me  about  that? 


A.  Oh,  that's  for  sur^, 
lot  more  too  .  .  .  My 
than  60,000  miles  a 
caught  a  million  time :. 
radar  trap  I  Just  pull 
haven't  got  caught 
wood. 


,  and  I'll  get  caught  a 

man,  I  travel  better 

|ear  and  I  musta  got 

In  fact,  If  there's  a 

Into  it.  Ha.  Ha  ...  I 

year  yet,  knock'  on 


tils 


George  Zack 
ton: 

"Now  the  president 
of  Trade  and  Technlc4l 
a  man  named  Charles 
pens  to  be  director  of 
bet  your  bippy  that  e 
the  line  (at  ITT) 
I'm  a  man  of  Integrl^ 
more  integrity  than 
be  president  of  NATTS 
ton,  D.C." 

(Feistkorn   has   nevfr 
NATTS.  He  Is  one  of 
soclatlon.) 


salesm  m  for  ITT  Tech.  Bos- 


of  the  National  Assn. 

Schools  (NATTS)   is 

]  eistkorn.  He  also  hap- 

)ur  school,  so  you  can 

iv  srything  is  right  down 

]  'm  an  honorable  man. 

You  couldn't  have 

your  school  director 

which  is  in  Washlug- 


Attornet  General's  <  »ffice  Uses  Band-Aid 


Approach 


It  has  taken  court 
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been   president   of 
3  directors  of  the  as- 


ro  Abuses 


The  attorney  generic's  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Division  ha£  takei  l  a  Band-aid  approach 


vocational  schools  in 
:ihey   appear   to   need 


to  abuses  by  private 
Massachusetts    v/hen 
radical  siorgery. 

The  division  is  conlent  to  get  back  some 
money  for  some  fleece( .  students  rather  than 
attack  the  systemic  pi  Dblems  of  sales  decep- 
tion and  misrepresent!  tlon  of  course  quality 


ictlon  against  schools 


just  three  times  in  fivi  i  years,  with  two  suits 
filed  only  after  learning  of  the  Globe  Spot- 
light Team  investigation  of  proprietary 
schools  in  the  state. 

In  short,  the  Consuiier  Protection  Division 
has  taken  the  easy  w  ly  out  while  students 
are  routinely  being  vl:tlmlzed  by  rapacious 
salesmen  and  poor  tra  nlng. 

Arnold  Epstein,  a  f  o  'mer  state  representa- 
tive and  political  appointee  to  the  consiuner 
division,  is  the  one  laan  in  state  govern- 
ment most  able  to  tak ;  remedial  action.  Yet 
he  is  passive  and  aj  parently  unaware  of 
rampant  abtises  in  the  Qeld. 

In  fact,  he  even  tri«  a  to  dissuade  a  Globe 
reporter  from  doing  a  story  on  career  train- 
ing schools,  claiming  fthat  "basically,  we've 
pretty  much  cleaned  v^p  the  industry." 

His  assertion  must  be  taken  on  blind  faith 
because  Atty.  Gen.  Rol  ert  H.  Qulnn  has  per- 
sonally Intervened  to  cl  ose  the  division's  com- 
plaint files  to  The  Glo  }e.  One  of  the  reasons 
cited  was  the  schools'  right  of  privacy. 

Qulnn's  action — whl;h  files  In  the  face  of 
a  public  record  law  that  will  go  into  effect 
in  July  and  which  Quinn  emphatically  sup- 
ported— overruled  the  I  Consumer  Protection 
Division  director,  who  Initially  promised  full 
access  to  the  files.  Closing  of  the  complaint 
files  means  there  is  n)  way  to  monitor  the 
agency's  activities  and  to  pinpoint  the  most 
troublesome  schools. 

Earlier,  Consumer  Dl  rision  Director  Herbert 
Goodwin  told  The  Glibe:  "You  can  see  as 
much  as  you  want.  '^  e  don't  want  to  hide 
anything  from  you.  Ii  fact.  I  think  what 
you're  doing  Is  one  go  xl  way  of  finding  out 
which  schools  are  sci  ewing  their  students 
and  which  are  not." 

Goodwin's  openness  was  shortlived. 

First  Asst.  Atty.  Genl  Paul  Good,  mlSed  at 
the  very  thought  of  outside  monitoring  of 
the  division's  performance,  was  asked  how  It 
could  be  determined  whether  the  public  was 
being  properly  protected. 

"Well  teU  you,"  he  ^Id.  "That's  how.  You 
don't  need  the  names  {(of  schools  and  com- 
plaining students)  toj  get  that.  We'U  teU 
you."  I 

Under  a  law  that  go«s  Into  effect  this  July, 
it  appears  clear  that  tie  current  view  of  the 
Legislature — and  one  that  had  the  effusive 
support  of  Quinn  himself — would  make  most 
of  the  records  at  Issue  ^pen  for  public  Inspec- 
tion. 1 

In   1973.   Qulnn,   In    opposing   restrictive 


amendments  to  a  broa(  ening  of  public  dis- 
closure laws,  said,  "Thn  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General  Is  f  illy  In  accord  with 
the  .  .  .  liberalization  of  access  to  records 
maintained  by  the  com  Enonwealth  .  .  ." 

Quinn  was  "hopeful"  the  new  law  "would 
overcome  the  reluctana  i  of  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court  (SJC),  as  iixpressed  in  the  past 
opinions,  to  fully  effec  uate  the  purpose  of 
public  record  statutes." 

Ironically,  Qulnn's  first  assistant  relied  on 
past  SJC  interpretation!  i  of  the  existing  pub- 
lic record  laws  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  ban- 
ning review  of  the  files. 

Qulnn's  penchant  foi  caution  and  secrecy 
In  some  consumer  areas  rankles  the  president 
of  the  Eastern  Massachi  setts  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

Leonard  L.  Sanders  has  personally  re- 
quested Qulnn  to  notify  the  bureau  of  any 
cease-and-desist  order  filed  by  his  office 
against  schools  and  otlier  firms  "so  we  can 
inform  the  public  abort  deceptive  practices 
of  named  companies." 

Quinn  has  never  comj  lied  with  the  request. 

"The  consumer  protection  law  is  the  one 
way  the  public  has  to  fii  id  out  what  firms  are 
using  unfair  and  decept  ive  practices,  but  un- 
less It  gets  the  information  It  will  remain 
In  the  dark,"  Sanders  sa  d. 

"For  some  reason — po  >r  performance  of  the 
law  or  Just  fear  of  expos  ing  the  firms — Qulnn 
doesn't  want  us  Infornlng  the  public." 

While  the  Consumer  Division  admittedly 
may  have  "bigger  fish  to  fry"  than  unscrupu- 
lous vocational  schools,  it  has  given  scant 
attention  and  manpowe  r  to  a  festering  prob- 
lem. 

Epstein  is  the  only  li  ivestlgator  who  deals 
with  the  schools  regularly,  and  be  estimates 
the  schools  account  for  less  than  10  percent 
of  his  time — not  even  at  hour  a  day. 

Epstein,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Job  be- 
cause of  his  unflagging  loyalty  to  Qulnn 
when  Qulnn  was  Speaker  of  the  Hovise,  was 
originally  hired  througli  an  "0-3"  temporary 
employee  contract  that  circumvents  ClvU 
Service  requirements.  He  got  the  Job  five 
months  after  being  deleated  for  re-election 
from  his  Brighton  dlstiict  In  1968. 

He  Is  now  a  permaient  state  employee 
making  $12,740  a  year. 

Epstein,  a  registered  pharmacist,  also  owns 
two  drug  stores  In  the  Brighton  area,  which 
he  visits  frequently  dirlng  working  hours. 
He  claims  he  Just  stops  for  "five  to  10  min- 
utes m  the  mornings.  ...  As  a  general  rule, 
I  don't  work  at  my  s:ores  dvirlng  normal 
business  hours." 

One  weekday.  In  mldi  kf  ternoon.  The  Globe 
paid  him  a  surprise  vlsl :  at  his  Melvln  Phar- 
macy on  Commonwealti  avenue. 

Epstein,  who  frequem  ly  cites  lack  of  man- 
power in  the  Consumeij  Division  as  a  major 
enforcement  problem,  wjw  immediately  asked 
if  he  was  taking  a  day  off. 

"No,  no,"  he  said  af  te  ■  a  short  pause.  "One 
of  my  fellows  is  out  sick  and  I'm  here  on  a 
vacation  day." 

According  to  a  forme"  member  of  Qulnn's 
staff,  Epstein  was  absent  frequently  from  a 
Job  that  almost  never  required  him  to  leave 
the  office.  "Amie's  a  good  guy  and  means 
well,"  the  source  said,  'but  if  he  was  there 
the  equivalent  of  two  tM  11  days  a  week,  it  was 
definitely  an  exceptional  week.  He  came  In 
late,  left  early — when  he  came  in." 

During  the  interview  with  The  Globe  at 
his  drug  store,  Epstein  suddenly  spotted  a 
photographer  taking  hli  picture  and  ducked 
down  beside  his  cash  register,  hiding  from 
view.  Still  crouching,  he  said,  "You  check. 
I'm  down  (at  the  attorney  general's  office) 
for  a  vacation  day.  You  i  iheck." 

A  copy  of  his  work  s  leet  has  no  notation 
listed  on  the  date  In  ([uestlon — Dec.  10.  It 
does  show,  however,  tlat  Epstein  took  five 
weeks  of  vacation  a  Utile  more  than  a  year 
after  he  went  on  the  permanent  payroll. 

It  was  also  revealed  that  two  weekdays 
Epstein  admits  he  spenl  working  in  his  store 
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were  not  reported  as  days  off  to  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Division.  He  said  they  were 
compensation  time  for  having  worked  on 
two  unspecified  "skeleton  force"  days  at  the 
State  House. 

Epstein  argues  that  he  is  doing  a  "good 
job"  as  an  investigator  and  is  comfortable 
with  working  out  settlements  with  schools 
on  students  refunds  and  doing  little  more — 
even  though  he  admits  there  are  other  more 
serious  abuses. 

He  said  schools  prefer  to  deal  with  the 
consumer  protection  division  rather  than  to 
go  to  court  in  a  dispute  with  a  student  be- 
cause "they'd  rather  pay  back  some  money 
than  get  the  bad  publicity  of  going  Into 
open  court." 

Epstein  has  an  especially  good  working 
relationship  with  a  tractor-trailer  school  that 
requires  a  nonrefundable  $200  deposit  from 
students. 

"Now  I  don't  want  you  to  go  slamming  that 
school,"  he  told  The  Globe.  "It  might  disrupt 
the  relation  I  have  with  it.  It  might  mean 
I  won't  be  able  to  get  kids  back  their  money." 

He  was  unaware  that  the  nonrefundable 
contract,  signed  in  the  student's  home,  ap- 
parently violates  state  law  and  that  the 
school  may  be  committing  a  crime  by 
using  It. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  On  April  4  I  wrote  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration bringing  the  Globe  series  to  their 
attention  and  posing  certain  questions. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
23  Administrator  Donald  Johnson  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  responded  In 
detail  to  my  inquiry.  I  felt,  however,  that 
Mr.  Johnson's  response  did  not  directly 
cover  the  issues  raised  in  my  original 
letter.  I,  therefore,  wrote  to  him  again 
and  received  a  second  reply  on  May  17. 
On  May  8  I  received  a  reply  from  Peter  P. 
Mulrhead,  Acting  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
this  correspondence,  too,  be  entered  in 
the  Record. 

In  the  original  Globe  series,  the  re- 
cruiting and  training  practices  of  the 
educational  subsidiaries  of  three  major 
corporations  were  singled  out  for  particu- 
lar analysis.  These  companies  were  Mac- 
Millan,  Inc.,  Bell  &  Howell,  and  the  In- 
ternational Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  ITT.  On  April  16  I  wrote  to 
the  chief  executive  officers  of  these  com- 
panies asking  their  reactions  to  the  Globe 
series,  a  copy  of  which  I  included  with 
each  letter.  On  May  1  I  received  a  re- 
sponse from  Raymond  C.  Hagel,  chair- 
man of  MacMillan,  Inc.,  and  on  April  19 
and  29  and  May  3  letters  from  Donald  N. 
Prey,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Bell  & 
Howell  were  received.  Regrettably,  I  have 
yet  to  hear  from  ITT.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  correspondence  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

In  addition  to  this  correspondence,  my 
staff  and  I  have  held  a  series  of  meetings 
with  individuals  from  the  private  and 
public  sector  concerned  with  the  tremen- 
dous Federal  investment  in  vocational 
education  and  the  questionable  results 
obtained  by  that  investment. 

It  seems  clear  that  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  understand  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem.  It  is  not  simply  a  vet- 
eran's problem,  although,  it  is  surely 


that.  It  is  essentially  an  educational 
problem.  It  is  not  a  problem  centered  in 
Massachusetts  although  the  problem 
certainly  exists  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
a  national  problem.  And  it  is  also  a 
national  scandal. 

I  think  it  particularly  instructive  to 
note  that  both  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Bell  &  Howell  suggest  that 
greater  participation  and  oversight  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  activities 
of  the  proprietary  educational  industry 
would  be  appropriate  and  helpful.  The 
entire  approach  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  monitoring  the  expenditures  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  educational  bene- 
fits must  be  reassessed. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
initial  step  in  this  reappraisal  should  be 
taken  at  extensive  and  exhaustive  con- 
gressional hearings.  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  has  already  indicated  to 
me  that  his  committee  plans  hearings 
this  year,  as  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1968  is  up  for  renewal  next  June. 

I  know  that  Senator  Pell  has  already 
carefully  studied  the  original  Boston 
Globe  articles  and  is  aware  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
proprietary  vocational  education  indus- 
try. I  am  supplying  Senator  Pell  with 
original  copies  of  the  correspondence  I 
have  referred  to  in  my  remarks  this 
morning  as  well  as  other  material  I  have 
obtained. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  helpful 
in  formulating  productive  hearings  from 
which  improved  vocational  and  home 
study  educational  opportunities  will  be 
available  to  veterans  and  nonveterans 
alike  so  that  they  may  make  increased 
contributions  to  society. 

Exhibit  1 

April  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator,      Veterans'     Administration, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  I  am  bringing  to 
your  attention  a  series  of  articles  that  have 
Just  been  concluded  in  the  Boston  Globe, 
and  which  I  have  Inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  situation  described  de- 
mands Immediate  action  and  remedy. 

Veterans  are  too  often  being  denied  the 
quality  education  they  are  promised  by  many 
private  profit-making  career  education 
schools.  In  fact,  they  are  being  systematically 
denied  that  education  by  organizations  that 
bear  what  appears  to  be  the  seal  of  approval 
of  the  Veterans  Administration.  This  is  tragic 
not  only  for  thousands  of  hopeful  young  vet- 
erans, but  a  questionable  use.  If  not  waste,  of 
huge  expenditures  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  receive  your  evalua- 
tion of  the  Globe's  series,  and  particularly 
the  role  played  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion as  described  In  the  seventh  Installment. 
Specifically,  what  monitoring  devices  do  you 
use,  or  contemplate  using,  to  ascertain  on 
a  continuing  basis  the  quality  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  schools  approved  by  the  Veterans 
Administration?  Do  you  have  sufficient  staff 
to  keep  an  adequate  and  current  evaluation 
of  such  schools?  What  criteria  is  used,  or  do 
you  contemplate  using.  In  approving  voca- 
tional education  schools  or  maU  order  firms? 
What  statistics  can  you  provide,  or  do  you 
contemplate  providing,  concerning  the  actual 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  the  types  of 
courses  described;  what  has  been  the  actual 
completion  rate  of  specific  schools  and  the 


various  categories  of  schools:  what  has  been 
the  total  expenditures  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration In  providing  vocational  educa- 
tion guarantees  for  veterans  and  how  many 
veterans  are  now  holding  the  Jobs  they  were 
promised  as  the  result  of  the  training  re- 
ceived at  profit-making  vocational  education 
schools  or  mail  order  courses? 

What  positive  steps  and  specific  actions 
have  been  taken  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion m  response  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  report  as  described  in  the  seventh  arti- 
cle in  the  Globe  series? 

I  hope  that  you  will  share  with  me  your 
specific  recommendations  about  the  steps 
that  may  be  taken  to  remedy  the  abuses 
described  in  the  articles. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  W.  Brooke. 

April  4.  1974. 
Hon.  John  R.  Ottina, 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Commissioner:  I  am  bringing  to 
your  attention  a  series  of  articles  that  have 
Just  been  concluded  in  the  Boston  Globe, 
and  which  I  have  inserted  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  situation  described 
demands  Immediate  action  and  remedy. 

Yount'  people  are  being  denied  the  quality 
education  they  are  promised  by  the  ques- 
tionable sales  techniques  of  many  of  the 
private  profit-making  career  education 
schools.  The  situation  Is  further  confused 
and  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  these 
schools  are  eligible  for  federal  education 
student  entitlement  funds,  and  this  gives 
the  appearance  that  these  schools  operate 
With  the  sanction  of  the  federal  government. 
WhUe  this  appearance  may  be  misleading  m 
fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ap- 
pearance is  being  taken  as  another  example 
of  the  Indifference  of  government  to  the 
plight  of  citizens. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  receive  your  evalua- 
tion of  the  Globe's  series,  and  particularly 
the  role  of  the  Office  of  Education  In  reme- 
dying the  situation.  SpeclflcaUy,  what  moni- 
toring devices  can  be  used  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  assure  the  quality  and  capablUty  of 
schools  receiving  federal  funds?  Ar©  there 
adequate  statistics  available  as  to  the  true 
completion  rate  and  job  placement  of  the 
schools?  Has  an  analysis  been  made  of  the 
advlsabUlty  of  federal  registration  of  aU 
schools  In  light  of  the  apparent  Ineffective- 
ness of  state  regulation?  What  action  has 
been  taken  to  follow  through  on  the  report 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  described 
In  the  seventh  article  In  the  Globe  series? 

I  hope  that  you  will  share  with  me  your 
specific  recommendations  about  the  steps 
that  may  be  taken  to  remedy  the  abuses  de- 
scribed In  the  articles. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  W.  Brooke. 

Vettrans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  23, 1974. 
Hon.  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brooke:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  recent  Inquiry  in  connection  with  the 
series  of  articles  on  vocational  schools  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe. 

Under  section  1772,  title  38,  VS.  Code, 
educational  assistance  may  be  authorized  to 
eligible  persons  only  when  they  are  enrolled 
In  a  course  which  has  been  approved  for 
enrollments  under  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Benefits  Act  of  1966  by  the  State 
approving  agency  for  the  State  In  which 
the  educational  Institution  is  located.  The 
State  approving  agencies  are  responsible  for 
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Inspecting  and  supervising  schools  within 
the  borders  of  their  respective  States  and  for 
determining  those  courses  which  may  be 
approved.  They  are  also  responsible  for 
ascertaining  whether  a  school  complies  at  all 
times  with  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  law. 

Although  the  responsibility  for  approval 
of  courses  is  vested  in  the  appropriate  State 
approving  agencies,  it  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  to  determine 
that  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  are 
met  before  veterans  may  receive  educational 
sssistance.  One  of  these  requirements  Is  that 
a  veteran  be  enrolled  in  a  bona  fide  program 
of  education.  The  term  program  of  education 
Is  defined  In  section  1652(b),  title  38,  U.S. 
Code,  as  any  curriculum  or  any  combination 
of  unit  courses  or  subjects  pursued  at  an 
educational  institution  which  is  generally 
accepted  as  necessary  to  fulfill  requirements 
fot  the  attainment  of  a  predetermined  and 
identified  educational,  professional  or  voca- 
tional objective.  An  educational  objective  Is 
a  high  school  diploma  or  a  college  degree.  A 
professional  objective  Is  an  occupation 
requiring  colege  level  preparation  and 
licensure.  A  vocational  objective  Is  a  job. 
Therefore,  before  consideration  may  be  given 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  course  meets  the 
approval  criteria  of  the  law,  the  course  must 
first  qualify  as  a  program  of  education. 

In  the  past,  we  have  depended  upon  the 
various  State  approving  agencies  to  examine 
the  courses  for  which  approval  was  re- 
quested to  ensiire  that  the  program  was  a 
bona  fide  program  of  education  and  met  the 
approval  requirements  for  accredited  or  non- 
accredited  courses  as  outlined  in  sections 
1775  and  1776.  title  38  U.S.  Code,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  requirements  of  the  State  ap- 
proving agency  ItseU".  It  has  become  appar- 
ent, however,  that  some  vocational  courses, 
both  resident  and  correspondence,  vvhether 
accredited  or  not.  have  not  provided  train- 
ing to  adequately  prepare  the  student  for 
the  purported  job  objective.  Abuses  such  as 
those  outlined  in  the  Globe  articles  have 
concerned  us  and  we  have  de"Oted  much 
time  and  attention  to  this  problem.  As  a 
result,  we  are  in  the  process  of  Issuing  de- 
tailed directives  to  our  Regional  Offices  and 
the  State  approving  agencies  to  ensure  that 
all  vocational  courses  currently  approved 
and  those  for  which  approval  may  be  re- 
quested in  the  future  are  reviewed  to  en- 
sure that  they  are  generally  accepted  as 
necessary  to  fulfill  requirements  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  vocational  objective.  The 
course  must,  be  complete  and  must  provide 
all  of  the  traini-  s  needed  so  that  a  grad- 
uate will  be  qualified  to  perform  the  job 
for  which  he  has  been  trained.  If  a  job  re- 
quires little  or  no  training,  a  course  leading 
to  that  job  objective  is  not  generally  ac- 
cepted as  necessary.  In  any  case,  in  addition 
to  relying  on  its  own  educational  expertise, 
the  State  approving  agency  should  require 
that  a  school  demonstrate  that  its  training  in 
fact  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the  voca- 
tional objective  by  furnlshins  evidence  to 
this  effect. 

In  addition  to  the  continual  supervision 
provided  by  the  State  approving  agencies. 
Veterans  Administration  personnel  make 
periodic  compliance  survey  visits  to  all 
schools  in  which  eligible  veterans  are  en- 
rolled. Ordinarily,  these  surveys  are  con- 
fined to  matters  which  have  a  bearing  on 
the  payment  of  educational  or  training  as- 
sistance allowances  to  eligible  veterans  and 
other  persons,  such  as  the  accuracy  of  at- 
tendance and  training  time  reporthig.  Dis- 
crepancies noted  during  these  visits  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
school  officials  for  corrective  action  and  are 
also  reported  to  the  State  approving  agency 
where  appropriate  for  any  investigative  ac- 
tion necessary.  We  have  recently  reorganized 
the  compliance  survey  function  and  ex- 
panded our  requirements  in  connection  with 
these   surveys  to  ensure  a  more   thorough 
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generally  relied  on  the  agencies'  educational 
expertise  In  this  matter. 

Sections  1770  through  1774,  title  38,  U.S. 
Code,  outline  the  basic  functions  of  the  State 
approving  agencies  and  their  relationship  to 
the  Veterans  Administration,  while  sections 
1775  and  1776  set  forth  the  requirements 
which  must  be  met  before  approval  of  ac- 
credited and  nonaccredited  courses  may  be 
granted.  We  have  carefully  reviewed  the  ap- 
proval criteria  and  do  not  feel  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  1966  providing  for  Federal 
licensing  is  needed  U  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  law  are  carefully  and  responsibly  fol- 
lowed. 

To  this  point,  we  arrange  for  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  all  of  the  State  approving 
agencies  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  May  13  and 
14.  Training  sessions,  conducted  in  part  by 
VA  staff  members,  were  held  In  connection 
with  school  approvals  In  general  and  this 
matter  In  particular. 

The  State  approving  agencies  were  in- 
formed that  before  approval  Is  granted,  the 
vocational  course  must  be  shown  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  attainment  of  a  job  objective. 
It  must  be  recognized  by  government  and 
Industry  as  providing  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  training  to  furnish  skills  needed  to 
perform  the  job,  and  the  course  must  be  the 
usual  way  to  attain  such  skills.  If  training 
for  the  Job  Is  customarily  furnished  by  the 
employer  and  little  or  no  weight  Is  given 
school  training  for  such  a  job  by  employers 
in  the  Industry,  such  a  course  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  1652(b) ,  title  38, 
X5S.  Code.  If  the  Job  requires  a  license,  the 
course  must  satisfy  all  educational  require- 
ments for  licensure  before  approval  may  be 
granted.  The  school  must  demonstrate  that 
a  substantial  number  of  the  course's  gradu- 
ates over  the  preceding  two  years  have  ob- 
tained employment  In  the  specific  job  for 
which  they  were  trained.  Additionally,  the 
State  approving  agency  must  determine  that 
the  course  is  generally  accepted  as  necessary 
for  attainment  of  the  Job  by  prospective  em- 
ployers by  asking  employers  In  the  field  what 
weight.  If  any,  they  would  give  the  course 
In  considering  an  application  for  employ- 
ment. This  Information  must  be  a  part  of  the 
approval  data  submitted  to  the  VA  for  re- 
view before  final  approval  may  be  granted. 

These  guidelines  will  also  apply  to  existing 
approvals  of  all  vocational  courses,  both  resi- 
dent and  correspondence,  and  will  ensure  that 
only  those  courses  which  qualify  the  student 
for  the  Job  objective  will  be  approved  for  the 
enrollment  of  eligible  veterans.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  these 
directives  when  they  are  published. 

We  are  transferring  our  compliance  survey 
function  In  the  Regional  Offices  from  the 
Adjudication  Division  to  the  Veterans  Assist- 
ance Division  and  distinguishing  it  as  a 
separate  unit  requiring  specialized  training. 
We  have  designed  six  positions  In  Central 
Office  for  staff  members  who  will  travel  to 
Regional  Offices  on  a  recurring  basis  to  con- 
duct training  sessions  with  our  school  survey 
personnel.  We  had  scheduled  approximately 
11,000  school  compliance  surveys  nationwide 
for  Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975.  This  quota 
has  been  Increased  to  approximately  13,000 
for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years. 

We  appreciate  your  comments  regarding 
the  veterans'  education  program. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Adminiatratoir. 

Opfice  of  Education, 
Washington.  D.C.  May  8. 1974. 
Ron.  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brooke:  This  is  in  further 
response  to  your  letter  of  April  4  concerning 
the  Boston  Globe's  series  of  articles  on  pro- 
prietary schools.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Boston 


Globe  has  performed  a  real  public  service  In 
uncovering  unacceptable  patterns  of  recruit- 
ment and  educational  training  at  certain 
proprietary  residential  and  correspondence 
vocational  schools  In  the  Boston  area. 

The  functions  of  the  Office  of  Education 
with  respect  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion (Including  proprietary  vocational  educa- 
tion schools)  must  relate  to  the  basic  role  of 
the  Office  in  providing  assistance,  either  in 
the  form  of  categorical  Institutional  assist- 
ance or  student  financial  aid.  The  eligibility 
of  an  Institution  of  higher  education  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  Federal  programs  is  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  criteria  contained  in 
the  statutory  definition  of  such  institutions. 
See  20  U.S.C.  1085, 1088,  1141.  With  respect  to 
the  quality  of  training  offered  In  an  institu- 
tion or  its  pattern  of  recruitment,  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  appear  to  contemplate  that  such 
controls  as  are  exercised  will  be  exercised  by 
private  accrediting  agencies  or  otherwise 
through  the  process  of  accreditation.  That  is, 
if  an  institution  is  accredited,  it  is  generally 
eligible  for  participation  in  Federal  programs, 
and  the  accrediting  process  is  normally  car- 
ried out  by  private  accrediting  agencies.  The 
role  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
essentially  to  approve  the  accrediting  agen- 
cies rather  than  to  accredit  the  Individual 
institutions  directly.  In  this  connection  he  is 
authorized  to  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  which  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  authorities  as  to  the 
quality  of  education  or  training  offered  by 
the  Institutions  to  be  accredited.  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  sections  435,  491,  1201,  20  U.S.C. 
1085,  1088,  1141. 

A  determination  of  whether  an  accredit- 
ing agency  may  be  included  in  the  list  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  published  criteria 
against  which  the  activities  of  the  accredit- 
ing agencies  are  Judged.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  recently  developed  revised  criteria 
for  NaUonally  Recognized  Accrediting  Agen- 
cies and  Associations,  which  shotild  increase 
Office  flexibility  in  ascertaining  the  reliability 
and  responsibility  of  the  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies  and  associations, 
including  those  which  operate  in  the  private 
proprietary  sector.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  revised  Criteria. 

As  appears  from  the  foregoing  discussion, 
under  the  prevailing  statutory  scheme,  moni- 
toring with  respect  to  recruitment  and  edu- 
cational training  policies  of  proprietary  voca- 
tional schools  is  not  directly  carried  out  by 
the  Office  of  Education.  Such  monitoring  is 
properly  a  function  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies.  Identified  through  the 
listing  procedures  described  above.  While  the 
Commissioner  possesses  some  authority  with 
respect  to  eligibility  status.  It  should  be 
noted  that  statutory  language  In  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  precludes  the  use 
of  certain  education  laws.  Including  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  as  a  basis  for  exer- 
cising Federal  control  over  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  or  administration  of 
educational  institutions.  20  XT.S.C.  1232a. 

Within  the  parameters  of  the  above-de- 
scribed statutory  scheme.  It  may  be  possible 
to  enhance  the  degree  to  which  individual 
accrediting  agencies  will  exercise  an  increas- 
ing level  of  monitoring  responsibility.  This 
is  a  matter  to  which  we  are  giving  careful 
consideration. 

In  the  Interest  of  further  strengthening 
the  Federal  Government's  hand  in  the  matter 
of  education  consumer  protection,  the  Office 
of  Education  Is  serving  as  lead  agency  In 
the  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation's Subcommittee  on  Educational  Con- 
sumer Protection.  Recently  the  Federal  In- 
teragency Conunlttee  has  stated  Its  support 
of  the  Education  Commission  of  the  State's 
Model  State  Legislation  for  approval  of  Post- 
secondary  Institutions  and  Authorizations 
to  Grant  Degrees.  Along  with  ECS,  the  Office 
and  other  members  of  the  FICE  Subcommit- 
tee sponsored  a  National  Invitation  Confer- 
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ence  on  Consumer  Protection  In  Postsecond- 
ary  Education  which  was  held  In  Denver, 
Colorado,  on  March  18-19,  1974.  Through 
the  Subcommittee,  the  Office  also  worked 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  de- 
veloping the  FTC's  recently  published  con- 
sumer education  materials  relevant  to 
private,  proprietary  education. 

The  Office  also  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Brookings  Institution  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Public  Administration 
Foundation  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  func- 
tion of  Institutional  and  eligibility  process 
and  on  the  consequences  of  this  use  of  ac- 
creditation for  Federal  policy  and  funding 
for  postsecondary  education.  The  report  will 
review  the  Federal  Governments  role  In  pro- 
tecting the  Interests  of  students  against  the 
abuses  of  unscrupulous  schools.  We  expect 
publication  In  June. 

As  the  Globe's  articles  on  the  vocational 
education  Indvistry  effectively  highlight,  five 
kinds  of  educational  malpractice  have 
arisen.  These  are :  misleading  advertising,  in- 
discriminate recruiting,  poor  cotirse  comple- 
tion, false  Job-placement  promises,  and  In- 
sufficient tuition  refunds.  The  Office  relies 
upon  the  resources  of  Federal  and  State 
regulatory  bodies,  and  recognized  accrediting 
agencies  to  review  complaints  pertaining  to 
consumer  abuses  In  the  proprietary  field  of 
education.  The  actual  and  potential  scope 
and  magnitude  of  these  abuses,  however, 
clearly  indicate  that  additional  Federal 
statutory  action  Is  required  If  educational 
consumers  are  to  be  protected  properly.  Fol- 
lowing are  remedial  steps  which  the  Congress 
might  consider  in  revising  current  eligibility 
requirements  for  proprietary  schools  to  par- 
ticipate In  Federal  financial  aid  programs: 
Requiring  a  Federal  tuition  refund  policy 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  Institutional 
eligibility  to  participate  In  specific  Federal 
funding  programs,  such  as  the  Guaranteed/ 
Insured  Student  Loan  Program,  through 
amendment  of  existing  statutes.  Currently, 
the  Office  recommends  that  tuition  refunds 
for  all  students  receiving  Federal  benefits  ap- 
proximate a  general  pro-rata  model. 

Requiring,  as  a  mandatory  condition  of  In- 
stitutional eligibility,  that  all  salesman  be 
compensated  on  a  salaried  (non-commis- 
sion) basis. 

Broadening  the  scope  of  section  438(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  to  en- 
able the  Commissioner  to  recognize  State 
agencies  for  purposes  of  monitoring  private 
vocational  education.  Currently,  the  scope  of 
the  Commissioner's  recognition  of  State 
agencies  is  restricted  solely  to  public  post- 
secondary  vocational  education. 

Requiring  participating  proprietary  schools 
to  provide  the  Office  of  Education,  on  a  reg- 
ular basis,  with  validated  Information  re- 
garding student  dropout,  course  completion, 
and  Job  placement  rates. 

Broadening  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  to  limit,  suspend,  and  termin- 
ate the  eligibility  of  a  participating  school 
In  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  to 
encompass  other  Federal  aid  programs. 

Defining  appropriate  revisions  to  current 
eligibility  requirements — revisions  relating 
to  protecting  students  enrolled  in  proprietary 
institutions — Is  a  complex  matter,  involv- 
ing deeper  ramifications  than  might  super- 
ficially appear.  Throughout  our  review  of  this 
question,  these  primary  Issues  emerge :  ( 1 ) 
broad  societal  Implications.  (2)  national  ad- 
ministrative flexibility,  (3)  concerns  of  pro- 
gram administration  and  practicality  and, 
(4)  protecting  the  Interests  of  the  educa- 
tional consumer.  The  complex  intricacies  of 
these  Issues  are  highlighted  by  the  Glo'be's 
series  on  private  vocational  schools. 

In  further  response  to  the  specific  queries 
posed  by  your  letter  of  April  4,  we  believe 
that  clear  and  evident  deflclences  exist  In 
present  monitoring  devices  used  to  assure 
the  quality  and  capability  of  schools  whose 
students   now    receive    Federal    funds.   The 
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present  statutory  system  that  requires  using 
private  nongovernmental  agencies  for  pur- 
poses of  educational  evaluation  and  setting 
minimum  standards  of  educational  quality, 
by  deflnltton,  laclcs  direct  government  con- 
trols or  regulatory  authority. 

The  advisability  of  establishing  a  Federal 
system  of  controls  or  of  individual  school 
approvals  or  registrations,  Is  now  under  re- 
view In  the  Brookings  Instltutlon-NAPAF 
study  referred  to  above.  However,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  careful  con- 
sideration Is  required  In  defining  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  role  and  the  extent  of  di- 
rect government  intervention  that  Is  per- 
missible and  compatible  with  our  tradition- 
ally Independent,  diverse,  pluralistic  and 
autonomous  educational  system. 

Parenthetically,  the  reference  to  the  GAO 
report  cited  in  part  seven  of  the  Globe's 
series  refers  to  a  study  undertaken  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  its  programs 
which  lies  outside  the  immediate  province 
of  this  agency. 

While  the  Globe's  articles  concentrate  on 
proprietary  schools,  there  Is  growing  evi- 
dence that  similar  problems  exist  at  non- 
profit vocational  and  collegiate  institutions. 
As  the  competition  for  students  becomes 
more  acute.  It  is  possible  that  many  of 
these  mstitutlons  may  adopt  similar  tech- 
niques. 

An  intensive  review  Is  now  underway 
within  the  Office  of  Education  regarding 
the  abuses  cited  in  the  Globe's  series,  and 
as  soon  as  our  staff  research  is  completed,  be 
assured  that  I  will  transmit  otir  further  find- 
ings to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Pettk  p.  Mttibhead, 
Acting  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


MacMiixak. 
May  1.  1974. 
Hon.  Edward  W.  Bsookk. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brooke:  Norman  Pomer- 
ance,  president  of  Macmlllan  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  forwarded  yoxir  April  4,  1974  letter  to 
me.  Macmlllan  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  and  La 
Salle  Extension  University  are  subsidiaries  of 
Macmlllan,  Inc.  of  which  I  am  chairman  and 
president. 

In  response  to  yotir  question  regarding  gov- 
ernment supervision  of  educational  institu- 
tions, clearly  MacmiUan,  Inc.  can  speak  only 
for  La  Salle  and  not  for  the  entire  vocational 
education  Industry.  Macmlllan,  Inc.  consid- 
ers that  any  educational  institution,  whether 
a  public  school  or  a  private  proprietary 
school,  ought  to  l>e  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  same  governmental  authority.  Macmlllan, 
Inc.  believes  that  any  educational  institu- 
tion should  be  subject  to  appropriate  cri- 
teria, but  those  criteria,  like  all  state  require- 
ments, should  not  show  any  bias  for  or 
against  private  proprietary  schools.  In  our 
view  the  profit  incentive  can  work  in  favor  of 
greater  achievement  and  higher  standards  of 
achievement. 

I  believe  It  will  be  helpful  to  make  avail- 
able to  you  the  following  enclosures:  (1)  a 
copy  of  the  questions  propounded  to  Warren 
Smith,  president  of  La  Salle  Extension  Uni- 
versity, by  the  reporter  for  the  BOSTON 
EVENING  GLOBE:  (2)  a  copy  of  the  re- 
sponses made  by  Mr.  Smith  to  those  ques- 
tions; (3)  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  January 
18,  1974  from  William  W.  Rayner,  Esq.,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  Macmlllan,  Inc.  to  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  BOSTON  EVENING 
GLOBE. 

On  the  basis  of  these  enclosures  I  ask  you 
to  Judge  for  yourself  whether  the  Globe 
articles  are  an  objective  and  accurate  report- 
ing of  an  Impartial  investigation  of  La  ScUle 
Extension  University. 

If  you  deem  it  appropriate,  Macmlllan.  Inc. 
would  be  pleased  if  this  letter,  together  with 


its  enclosures  were 
sional  Record. 
Very  truly 


BB  30KE : 

1>74, 


Senator  Edward  W 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator 
letter  of  April  16 
Globe   series   touches 
problems  indeed  in 
Industry.   I   believe 
participation  is 
will  shortly  forwar  I 
views  on  this  Issue 

Nevertheless,  I 
am  concerned  abo^t 
accuracies  and 
the  Globe  in  its 
Schools.  Incldentall  r 
ord  does  not 
much  of  the 
by  the  Globe  about 
ted.  This  Is  all  righl 
that  you  may  not 
the  Globe  went  as 

Unfortunately, 
&  Howell  to  250 
untruths  in  the 
have  had  to  devot^ 
space,  as  shown  in 
brief  statement 
going  Into  a  numb^ 
by  the  Globe.  To 
ing  about  this,  I 
a    somewhat    more 
these  specifics  also. 

Senator,  I  bellev  s 
an  Important  role 
ble  proprietary 
There  is  plenty  of 
ours  are  filling  an 
that  is  not  being 
and  Institutions. 

I  sincerely  hope 
over-reaction  to 
destroy  this 

I  will  write  to 
Thank  you  for  this 
Sincerely, 


yoi  rs, 

]  ^YMONO  C.  Hacel, 

Chairman. 

Bell  &  Howell, 
Chhago,  III.,  April  19. 1974. 
1  ;rooke. 


Replying  to  your 

I  believe  the  Boston 

on   some  very  serious 

the  vocational  education 

that   additional   federal 

defnitely  called  for,  and  I 

to  you  our  considered 

n^ust  also  tell  you  that  I 
the  extent  of  the  In- 
Irreiponsibllity  evidenced  by 
article  about  Bell  &  Howell 
the  Congressional  Rec- 
contiin  the  "entire  series" — 
inaccv&te  statements  printed 
Bell  &  Howell  are  omlt- 
with  me,  but  it  suggests 
1  :now  Just  how  far  afield 
at  least  one  school. 
Globe  has  limited  Bell 
w(Jrds  to  correct  the  many 
article  about  us.  We 
this  small  amount  of 
the  attached  letter,  to  a 
ab^ut  our  Schools  without 
of  the  specifics  alleged 
atoid  any  misunderstand- 
shortly  forward  to  you 
detailed    statement    on 


tJ 

tie 


loig 


will 


ths 


Hon.  Edward  W. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator 
letter  to  me  of 
response  of  April 

The    Boston 
Howell  Schools  is  "a 
little  regard  for  its 
students  short  shri|t 
the   Globe   bases 
almost  entirely  on 
Bell  &  Howell 
according  to  the 
promoted  "despite 
the  Company 

Without  wantinf 
much  of  the  detail 
following  important 

1.  Bell  &  HoweU 
of  this  man's 
job  application 
two  prior  employe^ 
favorable  reference 
had  gone  out  of 
was  not  known  to 
be  was  discharged 

2.  This 
been  threatening 
be  were  not  paid 
pensation  claim 
side  insurance 


i  represents  tive 
t) 

ccr 


I  carrl  sr 
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read  into  the  Congres- 


strongly  that  there  is 

be  played  by  responsi- 

edilcation   in   this   country. 

( vldence  that  schools  like 

Important  training  need 

m^t  by  traditional  methods 


that  there  will  not  be  an 

Globe  series  that  will 

important  educational  resource. 

again  in  a  few  days. 

(Opportunity. 

Donald  N.  Frey. 


Bell  &  Howell, 
Chikago,  III.,  ApHl  29. 1974. 
Br(  oke. 


B«  doke: 


This  follows  your 

16,  1974  and  my  initial 

1974. 

stated    that    Bell    & 

fast  buck  operation  with 

students"  and  "gives  its 

So  far  as  we  can  tell, 

Ifeis   very   serious   charge 

El  statement  by  a  former 

representative  who, 

01obe,  was  employed  and 

tainted  background  that 

knew  about." 

to   involve   you   in   too 

let  me  just  tell  you  the 

facts  about  this  matter: 

^hools  had  no  knowledge 

record.  His  falsified 

checked  by  calling  on 

one   of   whom   gave   a 

and  the  other  of  which 

.  His  criminal  record 

the  Company  until  after 


Aprl 
19, 
Glebe 


Schaols 


appafently 


crlm  Inal 
wa> 


bui  Iness. 


has  for  some  months 

"get"  Bell  &  Howell  if 

on  a  Workmen's  Com- 

ag4lnst  Bell  &  Howell's  out- 

.  This  may  explain  some 


of  the  Inaccurate  sta  :ements  which  he  made 
to  the  Globe  reporters 

3.  Since  this  man 
we  have  tightened  up 
out  procedures  so  as 
vent  employment  of 
records. 

Let  me  now  respond 
tlons  raised  in  your 
see  it,  the  issues  ^hlch 
objective  reader  of 
ing  the  vocational 
following: 

I.    QUALrtT    OF    tDtJCATION    OFFERED 

Clearly,  the  Indusl  ry  is  hurt  by  some  very 


was  hired  last  summer 
our  recruitment  check- 
more  effectively  to  pre- 
I  eople  with  questionable 

to  the  general  ques- 
etter  of  April  16.  As  we 
'  "ch  must  Impress  aa 
Globe  series  concern- 
(cbool  Industry  are  the 


tlie 


low  quality  courses 


of  investigation  of 


Schools.  To  give  yov 


nology  to  a  student 
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being  offered  and  sold 


to  the  public.  We  tliink  this  calls  for  more 
stringent  accredltat  on  requirements  witb 
respect  to  courses  aiid  closer  supervision  by 
state  and  federal  authorities. 

In  that  connection,  we  welcome  any  kind 


the  resident  and  home 


study    courses    offer  »d    by    Bell    &    Howell 


some  feeling  as  to  the 


quality  of  what  we  c  o,  let  me  give  you  some 
of  the  principal  facts: 

A.  In  eight  reslden ;  schools  we  offer  college 
level  courses  in  elect  'onics  engineering  tech- 


body  of  close  to  10,000 


students.  While  there  Is  no  set  pattern,  the 
majority  of  these  students  are  young  high 
school  graduates,  single  and  not  yet  em- 
ployed. Approximately  25  per  cent  of  them 
are  from  minority  gr(  lups. 

B.  The  resident  courses  are  at  three  levels: 
(1)  a  twelve  quarter  program  leading  to  a 
bachelor's  degree;  (2  a  nine  quarter  program 
leading  to  an  associate  degree:  and  (3)  a 
six  quarter  progran^  leading  to  a  diploma 
for  electronic  technicians.  As  soon  as  they 
become  eligible  in  ^ch  location  (based  on 
length  of  time  offerefl,  number  of  graduates, 
etc.)  each  of  our  degree  programs  is  accredit- 
ed by  the  prestigious  Engineers  Council  for 
Professional  Development. 

C.  Many  of  our  incoming  resident  students 
have  serious  deficlen^iies  In  mathematics  and 
other  skills.  We  offer]  remedial  training,  with 
particular  emphasis  (in  mathematics,  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  required  level  for  attaining 
the  objectives  of  the  courses. 

D.  The  resident  soiools  maintain  a  place- 
ment staff  of  more  t&an  ten  people.  Approxi- 
mately 87  per  cent  jof  our  graduating  stu- 
dents request  placement  assistance,  with  the 
balance  going  into  [the  military  service  or 
finding  Jobs  on  theli  own;  of  those  request- 
ing help,  over  90  pen  cent  are  placed  m  good 
paying  Jobs. 

E.  These  things  aoe  very  hard  to  measure 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  overstate- 
ment; nevertheless,  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  offer  the  llnest  skills  training  In 
engineering  electronics  technology  available 
today  and  we  are  Supplying  an  important 
part  of  all  the  tralnqd  technicians  and  tech- 
nologists entering  the  electronics  industries. 

F.  Our  home  studv  courses  in  electronics 
are  the  correspondence  equivalent  of  the  six 
quarter  resident  schpol  covu-ses  which  I  de- 
scribed above.  They  nave  been  developed  over 
the  years  to  a  very  high  quality  of  training 
material  and  constai)tly  revised  and  updated 
to  refiect  fast  moving  technological  advances, 
this  being  done  by^  staff  of  more  than  25 
people. 

Q.  In  our  effort  1jo  overcome  the  serious 
motivational  and  re  ated  problems  inherent 
In  the  home  study  method,  we  have  pio- 
neered in  the  develjpment  of  several  ways 


of  achieving  higher 


completion   rates.  One 


of  these  is  the  offerir  g  of  free  telephone  serv- 
ice to  our  students,  who  are  allowed  to  call 
in  at  any  time  with  ( [uestlons  concerning  the 
instructional  material  or  with  questions  of 
any  other  kind  related  to  the  takmg  of  the 
coiurse.  These  calls  fverage  about  2,000  per 
day  and  have  unqi  ;estlonably  taken  many 
lonely  students  over  some  hump  which  might 
otherwise  seem  Insuf  erable  without  this  kind 
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of  help.  Also,  we  have  pioneered  in  the  whole 
concept  of  the  "Help  Session" — a  series  of 
weekend  special  instruction  meetings  held 
m  locations  all  over  the  country  at  close 
enough  intervals  to  allow  home  study  stu- 
dents to  attend  special  lectures  and  receive 
face-to-face  help  from  Instructors. 

H.  Our  home  study  students  are  complet- 
ing their  lessons  in  these  courses  at  a  very 
encouraging  rate  even  though  they  are  cur- 
rently straining  our  ability  to  fulfill  our  obli- 
gation to  correct  and  return  lessons  and  de- 
liver new  material  and  equipment. 

All  in  all.  Senator,  I  must  say  that  only 
someone  who  is  totally  unfamiliar  with  our 
courses  could  accuse  Bell  &  HoweU  Schools 
of  having  "little  regard  for  Its  students"  and 
giving  them  "short  shrift."  This  sounds  very 
much  like  the  kind  of  accusation  which  has 
frequently  come  from  those  who  oppose  any 
form  of  education  other  than  the  conven- 
tional college.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
millions  of  Americans  do  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  opportunity  to  attend  tra- 
ditional educational  Institutions  or  to  ob- 
tain the  career  skills  .training  which  will 
make  the  difference  between  their  having 
or  not  having  a  g«x)d  Job.  For  many  of  these, 
the  best  answer  is  career  skills  training — 
either  resident  or  home  study — provided  by 
specialized  public  or  private,  institutions. 
Many  proprietary  schools  are  furnishing 
such  training  In  a  concentrated,  no  frills, 
cost-effective  method  of  delivery  which  is 
currently  effecting  something  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  our  educational  community.  The  fact 
that  Bell  &  Howell's  resident  school  enroll- 
ments are  Increasing  sharply  at  a  time  when 
mtmy  colleges  are  worrying  about  vacant 
classrooms  must  say  something  about  the 
quality  of  our  programs. 

2.    USE   OF   "HARD  SELL"  TACTICS 

The  Globe  points  out  that  many  schools 
m  the  vocational  industry  live  off  student 
enrollments  obtained  as  a  result  of  unfair 
selling  tactics  and  deceptive  advertising. 
Control  of  a  field  force  of  sales  representa- 
tives continues  to  be  a  serious  problem  for 
Bell  &  Howell  Sch(x>Is  and  for  the  whole 
Industry. 

Bell  &  Howell  Schools  believes  that  this 
problem  will  be  solved  by  a  two-pronged 
approach : 

A.  First,  there  must  be  more  stringent  re- 
quirements for  recruiting,  training,  and  con- 
trol of  field  sales  representatives.  We  would 
welcome  programs  aimed  at  achieving  these 
ends. 

B.  In  addition,  we  have  put  great  empha- 
sis on  surrounding  the  enrollment  process 
lor  students  with  procedures — some  required 
by  law  and  some  initiated  by  us — which  pro- 
tect both  the  student  and  the  school  against 
a  representative  who  may  be  tempted  to 
stray  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 
To  show  you  just  what  I  mean,  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  separate  memorandum  which  will  take 
you  through  step -by -step  the  protective  pro- 
cedures which  Bell  &  Howell  Schools  uses  to 
Insure  that  no  student  is  enrolled  without 
a  full  understanding  of  the  commitment  he 
has  made  and  the  kind  of  course  he  will 
receive — and  that  if  any  are  so  enrolled,  they 
have  a  full  opportunity  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time  to  change  their  minds  and 
cancel  their  commitment  without  substan- 
tial forfeiture.  I  hope  you  will  take  the  time 
to  review  this  material  because  I  think  it 
indicates  the  manner  in  which  Bell  &  Howell 
Schools  think  that  many  of  the  sales  prob- 
lems of  the  Industry  will  have  to  be  solved. 

Senator,  your  last  request  was  that  we 
comment  as  to  whether  "a  larger  role  ought 
to  be  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  careful  licensing  and  monitoring  of 
vocational  education  firms."  I  must  tell  you 
that  we  clearly  are  in  favor  of  a  larger  fed- 
eral role  as  you  describe.  I  want  to  be  more 
specific  than  that  in  my  response,  however, 
and  if  you  will  give  me  a  few  more  days,  I 


will  follow  on  with  a  letter  spelling  out  some 
of  our  thoughts  in  detail. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  these  matters  with  you.  If  you  feel 
that  it  would  be  at  all  productive  to  have  a 
face-to-face  discussion,  you  need  only  call 
me  and  I  will  be  happy  to  review  these  mat- 
ters In  your  office  on  some  mutually  conven- 
ient date. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  N.  Fret, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Bell   &   Howell, 
Chicago,  III.,  May  3,  1974. 

Dear  Senator  Brooke,  in  my  letter  of 
April  29,  1974,  I  stated  that  we  would  vrrite 
to  you  in  further  detail  concerning  your 
inquiry  as  to  a  possible  larger  role  to  be 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  con- 
nection with  vocational  education  firms. 

On  thinking  this  through  and  checking 
with  others,  we  have  found  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  Investigatory  work  now  going 
on  at  the  various  accrediting  agencies  as 
well  as  the  Federal  Government  agencies 
which  have  responsibilities  in  the  areas  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Boston  Globe  series.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  think  it  would  be  pre- 
mature for  me  to  state  any  specific  recom- 
mendations (K>ncerning  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  until  these  investigations 
are  further  along  and  there  is  some  agree- 
ment as  to  the  facts.  I  hope  you  would  agree 
that  this  is  an  appropriate  position  under 
the  existing  circumstances. 

We  are  staying  in  close  contact  with  the 
matter  and  will  look  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  oxir  views. 

While  I  am  leaving  tomorow  on  a  business 
trip  to  the  Far  East  that  will  take  approxi- 
mately three  weeks,  I  again  want  to  men- 
tion that  I  would  be  pleased  to  confer  with 
you  on  these  problems  at  any  time  if  you 
think  this  would  be  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  N.  Fret. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


SALINE  WATER  PROGRAM  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS,  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
927,  H.R.  13221,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  13221)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  pending  proposal  of  not 
to  exceed  13  minutes,  with  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  and  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible). 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Why  not  make  it  20  min- 
utes, divided  13  minutes  and  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
the  report  covering  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation,  background,  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  House  amendment,  and 
the  need  for  the  program.  Under  the 
"need  for  the  program"  the  Senate  will 
see  that  this  is  closely  tied  with  the 
agreement  reached  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  relative  to  the  salin- 
ity problem  on  the  Lower  Colorado  River. 
TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtmPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  measure,  which  was 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, is  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1975  for  the  Federal  saline  water  con- 
version program  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

BACKCROtrND 

The  Congress  in  1952  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  a  research  and 
development  program  with  the  objective  of 
developing  low-(x>st  methods  for  desalting 
sea  and  brackish  waters  for  beneficial  con- 
sumptive ptirposes.  Through  fiscal  year  1967. 
the  program  operated  under  two  basic  au- 
thorizations: (1)  authority  to  conduct  gen- 
eral research  and  development  ( Saline  Water 
Act  of  1952,  66  Stat.  328,  as  amended);  (2) 
authority  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain demonstration  desaltmg  plants  (72 
Stat.  1706). 

In  1967,  legislation  was  enacted  (81  Stat. 
78)  to  consolidate  the  earlier  measures  under 
the  title  "Saline  Water  Conversion  Act."  It 
has  since  been  the  policy  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  program  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971 
(85  Stat.  159),  is  the  current  enabling  act 
for  the  program.  It  authorizes  a  program, 
subject  to  annual  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations, through  fiscal  year  1977  with  a 
subsequent  3-year  phaseout  program. 

Within  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program  has  been  shifted 
through  a  number  of  organizational  arrange- 
ments. Until  recently,  it  was  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  which  is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Land  and  Water  Resources.  That  Office  has 
now  been  abolished  and  the  program  will 
presumably  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary's office. 

PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

As  proposed  by  the  administration,  H.R. 
13221  and  the  companion  bill,  S.  3149,  sup- 
ported the  amount  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the 
saline  water  conversion  program.  New  ap- 
propriations in  the  amount  of  (3,029,000  were 
included  which  together  with  prior  year 
funds  carried  over  would  result  In  a  program 
of  $4,869,000. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  conveying  the 
proposed  bill  to  the  Congress  did  not  com- 
ment upon  the  policy  aspects  of  the  proposal. 
This  amount,  however.  Is  much  less  than  the 
level  of  appropriations  which  were  envisioned 
when  the  present  enabling  act  for  the  pro- 
gram was  approved.  The  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Act  of  1971  (85  Stat.  159)  outlined 
a  9-year  program  of  research,  subject  to  an- 
nual authorizations  of  appropriations.  That 
act  authorized  a  fiscal  year  1972  program  of 
more  than  $27  million. 

The  current  proposal  would  be  so  far 
below  that  level  as  to  constitute  a  complete 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  program,  if  not  a 
virtual  termination  of  it.  Because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  reduction  represented  by 
the  proposed  program,  no  useful  analysis  of 
the  change  from  prior  years  can  be  made.  The 
program  would  consist  primarily  of  com- 
pletion of  ongoing  projects  anci  overhead 
expenses. 
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HOUSX  AMENDMENT 

The  House  of  Representatives  amended  the 
bill  to  Increase  the  authorized  appropriation 
from  $2,527,000  to  $13,910,000.  Tliis  amount 
together  with  prior  year  funds  carried  forward 
would  result  In  a  fiscal  year  1975  program 
of  $15,750,020.  A  breakdown  of  the  program 
and  a  comparison  with  the  fiscal  year  1974 
program  is  set  forth  in  the  following  tabula- 
tion: 


Fiscal  year- 


Category  of  activity 


1975  > 

1974        program  as 

authorization       amended  by 

program  the  House 


Resea roll  expense $4,400,000  {3.900,000 

Development  expense 3,600,000  6,150.020 

Test  lacilitv  expense 3,350,000  2,800,000 

Module  expense 2,552,094  900.000 

Administraticn  and  coordination.  1,900,000  2,000,000 

Total 15.802,094  15,750,020 


>  Includes  carryover  from  prior  years  in  the  amount  of  $1.- 
840.020. 

The  program  Included  in  the  amended  bill, 
therefore,  would  provide  for  approximately 
the  same  level  of  activity  as  the  fiscal  year 
1974  program  which  was  approved  by  the 
Congress.  As  amended,  the  legislation  wUl 
provide  authorization  for  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  basic  and  applied  research.  Basic  re- 
seEU'ch  win  be  conducted  on  the  properties 
of  water,  the  transport  of  ions  in  solution,  the 
mechanisms  of  flux  and  rejection  and  ou 
bench  scale  laboratory  work  on  new  proc- 
esses. Basic  water  chemistry  will  be  under- 
taken on  waste  water  that  has  been  con- 
taminated by  the  works  of  man,  together 
with  continuation  of  seawater  membrane  re- 
search and  freezing  research.  Brackish  water 
membrane  research,  which  would  be  discon- 
tinued by  the  administration's  program,  will 
be  reactivated  and  materials  testing  will  be 
continued  at  the  F^eeport,  Tex..  Materials 
Test  Center. 

Authorization  is  provided  for  substantial 
pilot  plant  development  and  testing  on  waste 
water  for  reuse  and  water  quality  mainte- 
nance: on  an  accelerated  development  pro- 
gram for  seawater  membrane  systems:  brack- 
ish water  membrane  systems;  freezing;  and 
distillation  of  geotbermal  brines. 

Funds  are  provided  under  the  test  fa- 
cility category  for  appropriate  levels  of  test- 
ing activity  at  Fountain  Valley  and  Holtvllle 
in  California;  Tuma,  Ariz.;  Roswell,  N.  Mex.; 
and  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C.  Funds  are  In- 
cluded to  enable  a  full  year  of  operation  of 
the  vertical  tube  evaporator-multl  stage  flash 
module  now  operating  In  Orange  County, 
Calif. 

NKKD  FOB   THX  PBOOSAM 

The  committee  believes  that,  despite  the 
lack  of  support  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  this  program  In  recent  fiscal 
years,  the  need  for  an  aggressive  program, 
of  research  and  development  in  advanced  de- 
salting technologies  is  as  important  as  It 
was  when  the  Congress  enacted  the  1971 
enabling  act  with  f\ill  administration  en- 
dorsement. 

The  Congress  within  the  past  few  weeks 
passed  legislation  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  mas- 
sive desalting  complex  on  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River.  That  measure,  which  will  re- 
solve a  long-standing  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  will  depend 
for  Its  success  upon  the  viability  of  a  reverse 
osmosis  desalter  with  a  capability  of  100 
million  gallons  per  day.  Because  the  largest 
reverse  osmosis  type  desalting  plant  presently 
existing  technology,  yet  the  administration 
proposes  to  terminate  the  very  research  ef- 
forts which  will  be  necessary  to  support  the 
development  of  such  technology. 


Increasing  requireibents  for  water  supplies 
and  for  sophisticated  water  quality  man- 
agement technologies  appear  to  dictate  an 
expanded  rather  tha*  a  reduced  Federal  In- 
terest In  desallnatio4  technologies.  The  cur- 
rent energy  crisis,  fcf  example,  has  empha- 
sized the  completion  for  scarce  water  re- 
soiirces  of  the  arid  West  and  the  Increasing 
pressures  upon  water  quality  which  would 
result  from  energy  i^oductlon  utilizing  the 
vast  domestic  coal  and  oil  shale  resources  of 
the  Western  States,  i 

The  PRESIDnia  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  I 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Dois  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  have  an  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  I  do  not  have  an 
amendment.  I  am  going  to  oppose  the 
bill.  1 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  imay  require. 

The  PRESIDINd  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  i^  recognized. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  Senate  has  engendered 
some  criticism  ard  some  controversy 
over  the  last  sev^al  years.  I  handled 
most  of  the  hearings  on  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment participation  in  the  Mexican 
Water  Treatment  $ettlement.  I  thinlc  it 
became  very  clear  |here  that  there  must 
be  more  extensive  k"esearch  into  the  en- 
tire problem  of  dekalinization,  in  order 
to  help  solve  this  problem  with  our  good 
neighbor  to  the  Soifth. 

If  my  memory  ^rves  me  correctly,  I 
think  the  original  [Federal  desalting  re- 
search program  was  offered  by  former 
Senator  Chnton  A<iderson  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  the  late  $enator  Francis  Case 
of  South  Dakota. 

I  do  not  have 
have  spent  on  the  i 
to  date,  but  it  has  I 


le  precise  figure  we 
esalinization  program 
seen  rather  substan- 
tial. I  think  we  halre  made  some  break- 
through both  on  thJB  treatment  of  inland 
salt  water  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  thje  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  gulf,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C,  had 
some  success,  but  npt  as  much  as  we  had 
hoped  for,  in  studying  some  of  the  meth- 
ods used  in  desaiinlzation.  The  same 
might  be  said  for  the  installation  at  Ros- 
well, N.  Mex.,  and  Egain  it  was  not  with 
as  much  success  asjwe  would  have  hoped 
for.  I 

I  beUeve  considejable  work  remains  to 
be  done,  and  I  recognize  that  the  admin- 
istration has  supported  this  entire  pro- 
gram rather  with  tongue  in  cheek.  They 
have  cut  it  down  to  the  point  that  it 
seemed  they  might' be  prepared  to  phase 
it  out  completely  and  require  private  in- 
dustry to  pick  up  the  cause  and  crusade 
and  carry  it  forward.  I  think  that  is 
wrong,  because  private  industry  needs 
the  help  of  the  Fee  eral  Government  and 
the  Federsil  expert  se  that  has  been  de- 
veloped over  the  y  jars  through  support 
of  research. 

On  the  Mexican  treaty  problem  the  ad- 
ministration obviously  was  very  much  in 
favor  of  a  solution.  It  was  very  interested 
in  resolving  this  longstanding  contro- 
versy, and  I  note  t  lis  for  the  Record.  It 
was  just  a  few  das  s  ago  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unit<d  States  signed  the 
on  desalination  tech- 


a  very  important  in- 


bill  which  win  rely 
nologies  to  resolve 
tematlonal  problem. 
It  did  two  thing!    It  provided  for  $155 
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million  for  work  in:ludlng  the  building 
of  a  $100  million  de  sallnization  plant  in 
the  Yuma,  Ariz.,  aiea. 

Additionally,  it  provided  about  $125 
milUon  for  a  numler  of  desaiinlzation 
measures  including  desalting  plants, 
along  the  Colorado  River,  one  actually 
in  my  State  of  Nevada,  two  in  Colorado, 
another  one  in  UtaJi. 

AU  in  all,  I  thlik  the  desalting  re- 
search program,  rather  than  being 
phased  down  and  out,  should  be  in- 
creased, just  as  the  House  has  increased 
it. 

I  would  urge  tliat  the  committee, 
which  did  have  rather  lengthy  hearings 
on  the  desaiinlzation  program  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  Mexican  treaty,  should  be 
supported. 

I  yield  the  floor  Euid  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  timi  i,  if  I  have  any  time 
left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wlsconsl^. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  we  affe  considering  a  bill 
that  busts  the  budget  by  a  whopping  300 
percent.  This  biU,  on  the  basis  of  admin- 
istration request,  l|s  for  authorization 
of  $3,029,000.  As  a  I  matter  of  fact,  the 
committee  report  indicates  the  House  re- 
ported a  request  fibm  the  administra- 
tion for  $2.5  millioh.  At  any  rate,  they 
have  increased  it  to  $13,910,000. 

What  sort  of  a  record  do  we  have  to 
justify  such  a  blatant  disregard  of  the 
budget  priorities  laid  down  by  the  ad- 
ministration? I  am  not  saying  that  these 
priorities  should  be  slavishly  followed, 
but  we  should  have  substantial  justifica- 
tion before  riding  duet  them  roughshod. 
In  this  case  we  have  a  five-page  Senate 
report. 

We  have  no  specific  hearings  on  this 
particular  bill,  although  they  tell  me 
that  there  were  hearings  in  connection 
with  this  program.  In  connection  with 
another  proposal. 

The  only  substaiulal  reason  given  for 
this  boost  in  spending  is  that  it  would 
help  in  supporting  the  technology  that 
will  be  used  in  a  p^ant  that  will  desalt 
the  lower  Colorado  River.  Yet  we  are 
proceeding  with  plans  to  build  a  mam- 
moth desalting  f  aci^ty  on  that  river  in 
this  session  of  the  Qongress.  If  the  tech- 
nology is  not  there,  why  should  we  pro- 
ceed? 

I  would  like  to  aslt  two  questions  about 
this  program,  whlcb  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1952.  How  much  has  it  cost 
and   what  has   it  produced?   In  other 


words,  what  are 
money?  To  the  best  I 


'e  getting  for  our 
>f  my  knowledge,  the 


benefit-cost  figures  are  mighty  poor. 


Mr.  President,  tl 
tion  of  how  the  Coi 
wasteful  Federal  si 


bill  is  an  iUustra- 

;ress  contributes  to 

inding  and  hence  to 


inflation.  Without  my  decision  to  discuss 
the  bill — brief  as  that  debate  will  be- 
lt would  have  gone  through  both  Houses 
without  any  printefl  hearings  available 
for  this  specific  proposal  to  justify  a  300- 
percent  boost  in  f  imtiing  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  \^th  no  discussion  in 
the  Senate.  This  Is  not  the  proper  way  to 
make  sure  that  the  taxpayer  gets  value 
for  his  dollar.  The  amoimt  is  relatively 
small,  to  be  sure.  But  before  we  continue 
funding  a  program  at  a  high  level,  we 
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should  be  sure  that  the  program  is  a 
worthy  one,  especially  when  we  approve 
such  funding  in  the  face  of  an  ad- 
verse recommendation  by  the  executive 
branch. 

These  are  the  reasons  I  am  asking  for 
a  roUcall  vote  on  this  legislation.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  in  all  conscience  I 
must  vote  against  this  hasty  decision  to 
spend  over  $13  miUion  of  our  tax  dollars 
on  the  continuation  at  a  high  level  of  an 
inadequately  justified  Federal  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. 

I  would  respond  very  briefly  to  my  very 
distinguished  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  go  into  this 
during  the  hearings  on  the  Mexican 
treaty,  and  in  addition  to  that,  I  would 
assure  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin, 
we  went  into  this  rather  extensively  dur- 
ing the  appropriation  hearings.  Unless  he 
has  moved  into  other  fields,  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
So  this  item  will  be  coming  forward  in  a 
short  time  when  we  mark  up  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill.  There  is  a  printed 
record  of  that  and  it  is  rather  full  of  in- 
formation on  the  desalting  program. 

I  was  critical  of  the  administration  for 
reducing  the  program  so  low  that  It  al- 
most reduced  it  out  of  existence.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  reduced  out  of  ex- 
istence. I  think  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  desaiinlzation  program. 

I  serve  notice  on  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin  that,  if  this  enabling  legisla- 
tion passes,  with  the  present  figure,  it 
certainly  is  my  Intention  to  try  to  hold 
somewhere  close  to  that  figure  on  the 
final  markup  of  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions biU  when  we  get  the  dollars  to  make 
the  program  effective. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  inform  the  Senate  how 
much  this  program  has  cost  since  It  be- 
gan in  1952? 

Mr.  BIBIiE.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
program  in  1952,  through  fiscal  year 
1974,  $267  million  has  been  expended.  I 
came  from  a  hearing  on  the  Wild  Horse 
Act  when  the  Senator  rescued  me  from 
wild  horses  and  burros  and  brought  me 
over  here,  so  I  do  not  have  a  breakdown 
of  the  total  figure  of  the  $267  million. 
I  will  supply  it  for  the  Record  if  the 
Senator  so  desires. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
form the  Senate  as  to  what  this  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  has  accom- 
plished? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  we  have  made  some 
breakthroughs,  particularly  in  the  brack- 
ish water  area.  They  have,  year  after 
year,  attempted  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
producing  potable  water,  usable  water, 
out  of  ocean  water,  and  to  date  they  have 
not  made  a  great  significant  break- 
through. I  think  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
research  and  development  and  refine- 
ment of  our  technology. 
They  have  made  progress  on  a  small 

scale.  Some  work  was  done  in  this  area 


that  went  Into  the  desaiinlzation  plant 
now  at  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Station  in 
Cuba,  that  was  originally  built  in  San 
Diego.  It  was  transferred,  because  of  the 
need  of  Guantanamo,  as  a  result  of  the 
Cuban  revolution,  to  produce  fresh  water 
for  use  of  Americans  in  Guantanamo. 
There  are  other  practical  examples  of 
where  our  research  has  produced  prac- 
tical results. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  has  a 
roUcall  been  ordered  as  yet  on  this  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
has. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  rollcall  in  the  House,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  after  abbreviated  debate.  I  do 
not  know  if  anybody  opposed  it. 

I  am  very  distressed  at  the  fact  that 
this  amoimt  Is  so  high.  There  have  been 
very  few  Senators  oa  the  floor  to  hear 
the  debate.  I  do  not  see  much  point  In 
having  a  rollcall  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  hoped  that  we  could  develop 
greater  interest  in  something  that  is  this 
far  above  the  budget,  but  I  would  con- 
cede it  would  be  a  waste  of  15  minutes 
if  we  had  a  rollcall  vote  when  It  seems 
to  have  such  heavy  support  in  favor  of 
passing  the  bill.  So  unless  there  is  ob- 
jection, I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  rollcall  be  voided. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  that  is  a  very  gen- 
erous effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  think  he  has  sounded 
the  alarm  time  after  time  after  time  on 
these  problems.  I  have  no  objection  to 
withdrawing  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  so  I  can  get  back  to  the  wild  horses 
and  burros  over  ^t  the  Interior  Commit- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  May  I  finish? 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Senator  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  examining  this 
in  detail  when  it  comes  before  the  Appro- 
priation Committee. 

So  I  think  he  will  have  another  shot 
at  it  and  we  can  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
at  that  time. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator,  be- 
cause my  other  committee  Is  calling  me. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
is  vacated. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  for  the  work  which  the  In- 
terior Committee  has  done  on  H.R.  13221 
and  for  its  good  judgment  In  increasing 
the  authorization  of  this  vital  saline  wa- 
ter program. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee  pro- 
vides for  a  fiscal  year  1975  program  of 
$15,750,020  as  opposed  to  the  $4,869,000 
program  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

As  it  Is,  this  bill  authorizes  a  program 
only  approximately  half  as  large  as  the 
program  envisioned  by  the  Congress  In 
1971  when  it  passed  the  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act.  That  bill  established  a 
9-year  program  of  research  subject  to 


annual  authorizations,  and  authorized 
$27  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1972,  the  first 
year  of  the  program.  The  presumption  of 
the  Congress  was  that  subsequent  au- 
thorizations would  be  of  similar  size. 

Although  the  need  for  a  program  of 
research  Into  ways  of  purifying  other- 
wise impotable  water  may  not  be  Im- 
mediately apparent  here  in  the  East 
where  it  rains  several  times  a  week  and 
where  meaningful  distinctions  are  drawn 
between  rivers  and  creeks.  It  Is  Immedi- 
ately apparent  In  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Including  my  own  Southwest.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton knows  of  the  drought  which  is  once 
again  reswihing  epidemic  proportions  In 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  other 
Southwestern  States.  Recently,  one  city 
in  New  Mexico  had  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  water  rationing  and  now  sends 
out  patrols  to  give  citations  to  persons 
who  make  nonnecessary  use  of  water. 

I  have  been  trying  for  sometime  to 
keep  before  the  Congress  the  nature  of 
the  water  supply  situation  in  the  South- 
west. I  think  it  is  going  to  be  much 
worse  than  the  energy  crisis.  I  think  it 
is  worth  remembering  that  although  we 
may  be  able  to  develop  alternative 
sources  of  energy,  we  have  not  yet  found 
any  substitute  for  water.  It  seems  to  me 
elementary,  therefore,  that  we  do  all  we 
can  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  our 
limited  water  supplies,  and  one  of  the 
ways  of  doing  this  is  to  purify  brackish 
and  saline  waters. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee's report  on  this  bill  mentions  the  im- 
portant work  being  done  at  the  Roswell. 
N.  Mex.,  saline  water  test  facility.  Sena- 
tors may  recall  that  the  administration 
tried  to  close  down  this  facility  a  year 
ago.  We  had  a  fight  to  keep  it  open.  This 
year  the  administration  is  willing  to  keep 
it  open,  but  at  such  a  minimal  level  of 
funding — $600,000 — that  very  little  can 
be  accompli^ed. 

Why  is  the  administration  so  unwilling 
to  spend  money  on  research  as  vital  to 
a  major  geographic  sector  of  the  United 
States  as  research  on  saline  and  brackish 
water  purification  is? 

The  administration  request  of  $4,869,- 
000  is  puny.  It  cannot  do  the  job. 

I  find  it  remarkable  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  willing  to  give  away  nuclear 
reactors  which  cost  three-quarters  of  a 
biUion  dollars  apiece  to  nations  in  the 
oil-rich  Middle  East,  but  is  unwilling  to 
spend  more  than  $4.9  million  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  water  in  the  United 
States. 

I  find  it  remarkable  that  the  President 
can  casually  give  a  $2  million  helicopter 
to  the  President  of  Egypt,  but  will  not 
give  more  than  2  Va  times  that  amount  in 
water  research  to  the  people  of  arid  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  this  is  a  vital 
bill  and  I  am  delighted  that  it  is  going 
to  be  passed  today  and  sent  to  the  White 
House  tomorrow.  I  salute  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  all  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  joined  in  this 
effort  to  continue  our  program  of  water 
research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of_the 
bill. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, and  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass  (putting  in  the 
question)  ? 

The  bill  (H.R.  13221)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTROL    OP    TIME    ON    CLOTURE 
MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1-hour 
debate  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
be  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
and  Mr.  Mansfield  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK  NOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:49  ajn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
12  o'clock  noon;  whereupon,  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  . 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  22,  1974.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  bill 
and  joint  resolution: 

S.  1585.  An  act  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Woodsy  Owl."  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  206.  A  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  receive 
for  instruction  at  the  U.S.  MUltary  Academy 
one  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 


(The  nominatioi  s 
printed  at  the  em ; 
ceedings. ) 


TEMPORARY 
PUBLIC 


IirCREASE    IN 
OEBT  LIMIT 
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received  today  are 
of  the  Senate  pro- 


THE 


OFFICER      (Mr. 

this  time,  the  Chair 

the  unfinished 

which  the  clerk 


S  mate 
14(32 


for  a  temporary  In- 
limlt. 


The     PRESIDII^G 
Metzenbattm)  .  At 
lays  before  the 
business,   H.R 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legjislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  14832,  to  provide 
crease  In  the  public  dtbt 

The  Senate  resur  led  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  fcYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  yield  the  time  under  his  control 
to  the  distingulshefi  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  .  I 

The  PRESiDiNoi  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds.  Apparently  there  is  no 
one  here  supporting  the  motion  to  Invoke 
cloture.  Not  wishing  to  speak  In  the 
absence  of  supporters  of  the  cloture  mo- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  dharged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Hathaway)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistunt  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  president,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  otdered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  nrst,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  amendments 
at  the  desk  at  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  vote  on  clotuije  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  presfcnted  and  as  having 
been  read  in  accordance  with  the  Senate 
rule  governing  thfe  consideration  of 
amendments.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  f  resident,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Alabamai 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr 


,.  wi.  ^  .^  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota    (Itr.  Humphrey)    has 


now  come  into  the 
the  debate   on   the 
cloture. 
Ordinarily,     wher 


to  a  vote.  But,  Mr 


down  on  the  direct 


How   did   the   Sena  \e   respond?   It   re- 


is  recognized  for  5 


Chamber  to  attend 
motion    to   invoke 

extended    debate 


takes  place  in  the  S(  nate  when  a  cloture 
motion  is  fil?d.  it  i:  because  there  is  a 
minority  in  the  Sen  ite  which  is  seeking 
to  prevent  the  legislation  from  coming 


President,  this  is  a 


unique  extended  dii  cussion  because  the 
key  issues,  the  I  ;ennedy-Hiunphrey- 
Mondale  package  has  been  before  the 
Senate  and  has  been  voted  on  up  and 


ssue  by  the  Senate. 
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sponded  64  votes  ag  ainst  the  package  to 
33  votes  in  favor  o;    the  package. 

But.  Mr.  Presider  t,  those  who  seek  to 
"bust"  the  budget,  those  who  seek  to 
increase  the  Federa  deficit — and  I  have 
reference  to  the  d  stinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
the  two  distinguis  led  Senators  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Ittmphrey  and  Mr. 
Mondale) — have  hai  the  issue  presented 
in  the  Senate.  They  ought  to  be  willing 
to  allow  us  to  have  a  vote  up  and  down 
on  the  simple  matter  of  extending  the 
temporary  debt  ce  ling  and  providing 
for  the  necessary  increase  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Trei  isury  Department. 

The  amendment  I  ef ore  the  Senate  is  a 
streamlined  version,  I  assume,  of  the 
original  package,  wli  ich  has  been  repudi- 
ated  by  the  Senate.  So  this  is  not  a  mi- 


nority trying  to  p: 
issue.  The  minority, 
is,  and  actually  is, 
denced  by  the  almoi 
the  Kennedy  pack 
Mr.  President,  th 


svent  a  vote  on  an 

ko-called,  apparently 

[a  majority,  as  evi- 

2-to-l  vote  against 

said  that  the  Ken- 
nedy package  would  have  lost  only  about 
$2  billion  in  revenue  because  it  provided 
for  closing  some  loopholes  here  and  there. 
There  was  no  recommendation  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee :  there  was 
no  recommendation!  from  the  Finance 
Committee.  They  plut  this  package  in 
willy-nilly,  and  say  it  is  a  balanced  pack- 
age, that  it  will  just  «ost  the  Government 
some  $2  billion  in  'revenue.  Now  they 
have  dropped  two  of  the  so-called  loop- 
hopes.  They  have  dj-opped  the  acceler- 
ated depreciation  phase  of  the  package, 
and  they  have  dropped  the  DISC  provi- 
sion withdrawing  the  so-called  tax  pref- 
erences for  the  Doiiiestlc  International 
Sales  Corp.  So  the  package  was  already 
lopsided  by  losing  $2  billion  for  the 
Treasury,  according  to  their  own  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  no\ 
than  ever.  As  the 
the  original  package] 

the  Senator  from    , , 

to  turn  down  this  reused  package. 

Mr.  President,  it  li  Ironic  that  the  big 
spenders  in  the  Senkte— the  big  spend- 
ers, Mr.  President— tjhe  architects  of  in- 
creased Federal  deficits,  the  budget  bust- 
ers, are  sponsoring  this  so-called  pack- 
age. I 


it  is  more  lopsided 
late  turned  down 
J  in  the  judgment  of 
Dabama,  it  Is  gomg 


The  PRESIDNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  2  njlnutes. 

Here,  Mr.  Presiderlt,  we  have  a  group 
of  big  spending  Senitors  who  say,  "Let 
us  cut  taxes."  when  lit  is  their  policy  to 
appropriate  every 
many  dollars  that  ar 
know  this  measure  i| 
yet  they  set  their  ex} 
ters  above  the  exper 
Means   Committee 

above  the  Finance  Cc. „>, ^  „,.. 

ate,  and  they  say  thi  i  is  the  panacea  for 
our  Ills. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a 
spur  to  the  inflation  rate;  and  any  small 
benefit  that  would  c6me  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, if  in  fact  any  did, 
by  the  fuel  added  tc 
tion. 


)llar  In  sight  and 

not  in  sight.  They 

not  going  to  pass, 

»ertise  on  tax  mat- 

se  of  the  Ways  and 

the   House  and 

imlttee  In  the  Sen- 


would  be  eaten  up 
the  fires  of  Infla- 
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As  I  read  the  signs,  this  is  the  last 
gasp  effort  by  the  big  spenders  in  the 
Senate  to  play  just  a  little  more  poli- 
tics and  say,  "We  are  trying  to  cut  taxes 
for  the  average  citizen,"  when  it  is  the 
average  citizen  who  would  be  hurt  by 
increased  inflation. 

They  say  the  House  would  not  accept 
this  amendment,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  would.  They  say  the  President  would 
not  sign  the  bill  with  these  amend- 
ments on  it.  and  I  do  not  believe  he 
•  ffould.  But  it  is -our  duty  here  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  President,  to  fight  an  effort 
of  this  sort. 

Mr.  President,  when  cloture  fails  of 
being  invoked  on  the  vote  that  takes 
place  at  1:15, 1  am  hopeful  that  the  dis- 
tinguished sponsors  of  this  revised  pack- 
age will  say,  "Well,  we  made  a  great 
fight.  We  tried  to  take  care  of  the  tax- 
payer, but  those  fellows  there  in  the 
Senate  would  not  let  the  thing  come  to 

a  vote."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator s  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

It  went  to  a  vote,  Mr.  President,  and 
it  was  turned  down  by  a  64-to-33  vote. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  big  spending  Sen- 
ators who  are  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment that  they  are  trying  to  add  to  a 
piece    of    must    legislation,    legislation 
that  must  pass  before  the  1st  of  July, 
will  say,  "Well,  we  made  a  good  fight. 
We  did  our  best.  We  tried  to  take  care 
of  the  individual  taxpayer,  but  those 
fellows  in  the  Senate  would  not  let  us." 
We  had  a  vote,  Mr.  President,  and  the 
Senate  has  spoken  on  the  issue.  I  am 
hopeful  this  is  going  to  be  the  last  time. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  pass  a 
clean  debt  ceiling  bill  before  the  week 
is  out,  in  my  judgment.  I  hope  this  is 
going  to  be  the  last  time  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  take  this  debt  ceiling 
bill  and  seek  to  add  unsound  measures 
to  it,  and  require  legislation  at  the  point 
of  a  pistol. 

I  hope  that  the  vote  will  be  "no" 
against  the  motion  to  vote  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Uix.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  27  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  Senate  is  due  to  vote  on  a  motion  to 
close  off  debate  on  my  amendment  for  a 
modest  tax  reform-tax  relief  package.  I 
regret  that  we  must  seek  cloture  in  order 
to  get  a  vote  on  the  amendment  itself. 
This  is  necessary  only  because  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure,  who  apparently 
have  decided  that  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  tnight  favor  our  proposal,  already 
have  wasted  an  enormous  amount  of  the 
Senate's  time  and  are  continuing  to 
thwart  this  body  by  refushig  voluntarily 
to  allow  a  vote. 

I  listened  with  keen  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  friend  and 
collegue,  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  He 
always  does  a  good  job,  even  when  he  has 
a  XoA  case.  Today  he  did  an  extraor- 
dinarily good  job,  considering  the  case 


he  had  to  work  on.  I  think  he  is  entitled 
to  our  conmiendation. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  issue  here? 
The  issue  is  not  the  debt  ceiling.  That  is 
the  base  upon  which  we  hope  to  give  some 
relief  to  the  American  people.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  very  happy  about 
knovnng  that  Congress  is  raising  the  debt 
ceiling.  I  am  sure  that  the  voters  who  are 
present  here  today  are  not  happy  to  know 
that  as  the  debt  ceiling  goes  up,  the 
interest  rates  go  up.  so  that  one  of  the 
largest  expenditm-es  today  of  the  public's 
taxes  is  for  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
Mr.  President,  I  can  remember  when 
we  used  to  finance  the  public  debt  for  2, 
3,  and  4-percent  interest.  Government 
notes,  1-year  notes,  are  selling  right  now 
in  the  msirket  at  9  percent.  Some  day, 
perhaps.  Congress  is  going  to  take  a  look 
at  why  the  taterest  rates  keep  going  up 
and  at  who  raises  them. 

After  all,  I  thought  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  responsible  for  coining  money 
and  establishing  the  value  thereof.  But 
we  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  some 
bank  in  Ba6t(m.  or  some  bank  in  Chi- 
cago, or  some  bank  m  Houston,  or  some 
bank  in  New  York,  announces  that  the 
prime  interest  rate  is  11.8  percent,  and 
everybody  gets  in  Ime. 

Mr.  President,  they  did  not  get  elected 
to  anything.  All  they  did  was  raise  the 
interest  rate  to  raise  their  profits. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  good  for 
us.  Mr.  President,  just  goody,  goody  for 
us.  as  the  American  people  are  taken  to 
the  cleaners  by  tight  credit  and  high 
interest  rates.  The  only  people  that  helps 
are  the  rich;  it  makes  them  richer  be- 
cause tihey  have  the  collateral.  The  inde- 
pendent businessman,  the  homeo^mer,  or 
some  would-be  homeowner,  the  farmer, 
every  one  of  them  is  paying  through  the 
nose  because  of  this  outrageous  mterest 
rate. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  we  trymg  to 
do  here?  We  are  trying  to  give  the  people 
who  are  the  victims  of  inflation  a  little 
reUef,  just  a  little  relief,  because  they 
are  not  going  to  get  it  anywhere  else. 
Prices  continue  to  go  up,  despite  all  the 
pronoimcements  from  this  administra- 
tion. This  administration  could  never 
quadify  as  expert  in  prophecy.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  dead  as  this  administration 
is,  it  will  never  even  quaUfy  by  the  re- 
discovery of  a  Dead  Sea  Scroll.  They  are 
just  dead.  Their  economists  make  the 
most  ridiculous  calculations  we  have  ever 
known.  They  are  off  about  100  percent, 
most  of  the  time. 

We  are  trying  to  give  people  who  visit 
these  galleries  and  who  come  to  Con- 
gress, the  ordinary  working  families  of 
this  country,  just  a  little  tax  relief,  be- 
cause a  person  with  an  income  of  $6,000 
a  year  has  to  pay  out  approximately  40 
percent  of  that  Income  for  food.  He  is 
the  victim  of  inflation;  he  is  the  victim 
of  every  kind  of  inflation.  The  person 
on  a  fixed  income  is  a  particularly  hard 
hit  victim  of  mflation. 

Go  home,  Senators,  and  talk  to  the 
social  security  recipients  in  your  States. 
CjO  home,  and  find  out  that  during  the 
last  10  days  of  every  month  many  of 
them  actually  go  hungry.  Here  we  have 
a  chance  to  give  the  ordinary,  hard- 
working, decent  people  Just  a  little  tax 


relief,  and  we  are  told  we  must  not  do 
that,  that  it  is  going  to  upset  things 
around  here. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  this  whole  town 
needs  to  be  upset;  it  needs  to  be  txirned 
upside  down  and  shsJcen  out.  The  people 
want  some  response  from  this  Govern- 
ment; they  want  somebody  who  cares 
about  them. 

Two  things  need  to  be  done.  First,  we 
must  provide  tax  relief  for  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income people.  That  is  No.  1.  That 
would  help  them  a  little  bit.  Second,  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  that  we  will 
close  at  least  a  portion  of  the  outrageous 
tax  loopholes  which  exist. 

No  one  can  deny  that  this  particular 
oil  depletion  loophole  costs  the  American 
pubUc  over  $2  billion  every  year  in  lost 
revenues.  That  lost  revenue  has  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  poor  fellow  out  there  or 
some  Uttle  working  family  out  here. 

Listen,  Mr.  President,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of  this  country  collects 
from  withholding  taxes  $6  biUion  to  $8 
billion  more  than  they  should.  It  is  only 
refunded  some  time  later  during  the 
year.  Yes,  Uncle  Sam  gets  cheap  money 
and  he  gets  cheap  money  right  from  the 
pocket  of  the  working  families  of  this 
country,  the  people  in  the  factories.  He 
gets  some  $6  billion  to  $8  billion  extra 
in  withholdings  from  the  Nation's  work- 
ing people. 

Then,  we  come  to  the  oil  companies 
that  are  wallowing  in  their  wealth  and 
sloshing  around  in  their  profits.  We 
come  up  to  them  and  we  say.  "Won't  you 
have  another  $2  billion?  Won't  you 
please  take  another  $2  biUion?'  .We  sit 
around  here  and  say  that  that  is  jolly, 
that  that  is  justice,  and  that  that  is  the 
way  it  should  be. 

They  can  explaui  it  all  day  long  around 
here  but  the  folks  in  the  country  know 
what  is  going  on.  That  factory  worker 
knows  he  is  having  more  money  with- 
held from  his  paycheck  every  week  than 
the  law  requires.  That  worker  knows 
that  he  is  paying  55  cents  a  gallon  for 
gasoline  that  he  could  get  for  35  cents 
a  year  ago.  He  knows  what  is  going  on. 
He  knows  that  the  oil  companies  are 
getthig  fat  and  rich. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  listen 
to  all  this  t>onanza  talk  about  the  poor 
little  fellow  out  there  going  aroimd  with 
a  cork  screw  drilling  a  little  well.  That 
is  not  the  man.  that  is  not  who  we  are 
talking  about.  We  are  talking  about  some 
of  these  giants  that  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  their  money.  We  are  talking 
about  the  people  who  go  out  and  buy  up 
Montgomery    Ward    or    Bamum    and 
Bailey  Circus,  as  was  said  here  yesterday. 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  associated  with 
this  tax  effort.  We  have  not  deluded  our- 
selves. We  know  that  it  is  an  uphill  fight. 
But  if  we  lose  we  will  be  back  again.  I  am 
not  worried  about  the  fact  that  we  might 
lose  a  vote.  I  was  in  the  Senate  at  a  time 
when  we  lost  every  vote  on  civil  rights, 
but  it  was  10  years  ago  in  this  very  month 
of  June  that  we  were  able  to  break  the 
filibuster  and  pass  the  comprehensive 
Civil  Rights  Act.  I  waited  15  years  for 
that.  I  was  the  first  man  to  hitroduce  a 
program  for  medicare  on  May  17,  1949. 
We  waited  15  years  and  we  finally  got  it. 
So  I  can  wait.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
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here,  the  Lord  and  the  voters  willing.  I 
have  to  include  both  in  that  clause. 

[Applause.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  please  refrain  from  demon- 
strations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  want  to  say 
to  the  President  of  this  body  that  we 
are  going  to  flght,  and  fight,  and  fight 
until  we  get  tax  justice.  It  is  time  the 
American  people  understand  that  we 
mean  business.  The  worst  corruption  in 
Oovenunent  is  to  fall  to  be  responsive 
to  human  needs.  Watergate  takes  second 
place.  When  we  are  not  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  people,  then  we  can  neither 
explain  nor  condone.  That  is  gross  Im- 
morality. 

I  say  to  the  Senate:  What  about  these 
poor  people  out  there  who  are  not  able 
to  get  by  on  these  miserly  low  pensions 
as  inflation  goes  up  and  up?  What  about 
the  folks  out  there  who  have  to  drive  a 
car  to  work?  The  price  of  gasoline  goes 
up  and  up,  the  profits  of  the  oil  com- 
panies go  up  and  up,  and  we  say,  "Don't 
touch  that  anointed  calf  called  the  oil 
depletion  allowance." 

Other  companies  do  not  get  a  deple- 
tion allowance.  Companies  such  as  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  others  pay  corporate 
taxes.  The  oil  companies  have  had  spe- 
cial tax  concessions  built  up  for  them 
over  the  years,  and  they  want  to  keep 
them. 

We  used  to  give  subsidies  to  our  farm- 
ers; we  used  to  give  subsidies  to  the 
wheat  farmers  and  the  cotton  farmers. 
When  prices  went  up,  when  the  price  of 
wheat  went  up,  the  price  of  cotton  went 
up,  and  the  price  of  com  went  up,  we  took 
off  the  subsidies.  But  when  the  price  of 
oil  goes  up  they  say,  "Yummy,  give  me 
more."  They  want  the  prices  to  go  up  and 
they  also  want  to  retain  the  subsidy.  It 
is  not  right.  I  have  never  felt  stronger 
about  anytlilng.  It  is  not  right. 

I  am  not  deluding  myself  about  our 
possibilities  today.  But  I  am  used  to 
carrying  on  fights  that  we  do  not  win 
right  away.  So  I  am  prepared  to  stick 
\\1th  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  when  I  hear  the  President  will  not 
sign  this  bill  that  does  not  bother  me  one 
bit.  He  did  not  sign  the  bill  to  give  aid  to 
the  physically  handicapped  and  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  he  was  wrong.  But  he 
can  give  a  helicopter  to  the  President  of 
Egjpt  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  I  tell 
you.  Mr.  President,  it  does  not  budge  me 
one  bit  to  hear  that,  if  we  do  something 
here,  the  President  will  not  sign  the  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  argu- 
ments In  support  of  what  I  am  doing  Is 
that  he  will  not  sign  the  bill,  because  he 
has  been  wrong,  and  wrong,  and  wrong. 
He  did  not  sign  education  bills,  he  did 
not  sign  health  and  welfare  bills,  he  did 
not  sign  the  physically  handicapped  and 
mentally  retarded  bill.  He  vetoed  the 
minimum  wage  bill. 

But  what  do  we  hear  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  oil?  We  hear,  "Raise  the 
price."  They  raised  the  price  $1  a  barrel 
last  year  on  domestic  crude  oil.  What  do 
we  hear  from  the  administration?  Not 
one  word;  we  hear  not  one  word. 

Mr.  President,  more  revenue  and  more 
money  is  being  lost  to  the  bankers,  as  a 


would  be  lost  to 


result  of  these  h  Igh  interest  rates,  than 


the  Treasury  from  my 


amendment.  Thi  i  administration  is  very 
mute  on  banks  and  oil  companies,  on 
meat  packers  anc  food  processors.  They 
do  not  say  anything  about  that. 

Go  to  the  butcJier  shop  to  buy  beef  or 
pork  and  the  prioes  are  way  up;  but  they 
turn  to  the  farmer,  "You  should  do 
better."  They  will  not  stop  Imports,  but 
they  do  not  get  oii  the  back  of  the  packer 
who  is  making  pi-oflt,  profit,  profit. 

They  say,  "Conserve  oil."  They  say, 
"Don't  drive  so  fcr;  don't  take  the  kids 
on  a  vacation."  But  they  also  say,  "Mr. 
Oil  Company,  if  jrou  need  an  Increase  In 
price  per  barrel,  tve  will  deliver  it  to  you, 
not  on  Cliristmai  but  on  the  Fourth  of 
July."  Give  them  2  days  a  year  to  get 
an  increase.  Wh;n  the  bankers  get  an 
increase  they  sa; ',  "That  Is  the  way  to 
attack  infiatlon." 

Well,  not  for  this  Senator.  We  are 
going  to  make  a  tragic  mistake  if  we  do 
not  do  something  about  the  tax  laws  in 
this  body.  That  is  why  we  are  In  this 
fight  and  we  wil  continue  to  fight  an 
outrageous  tax  slinicture  that  has  given 
special  benefits  to  a  few.  We  are  going 
"-  "  ■■  ■  _  to  give  a  little  benefit 

to  the  many,  to  i  he  thousands,  yea,  the 
miUions  of  taxpa]  >ers  today,  from  a  gov- 
ernment which  o^erholds  frwn  them  and 
does  not  give  ther  i  any  relief  from  infla- 
tion. I  believe  we  do  have  a  good,  strong 
program. 


OPPONENTS'  CONTRAljiCTIONS: 
INPLATIONAH1 


The  opponents 


setting  revenue  g; 
text  of  the  over 
posed  t.ax  cut  of 


IS   OUR   PACKAGE 
OR  DEFLATIONARY? 

of  our  package  have 
wrapped  themse  ves  in  contradictory 
argimients  In  ma  :lng  their  case  against 
the  repeal  of  the  >il  depletion  allowance 
and  the  accompaiying  tax  cut  proposal. 
First  they  say  thslt  the  tax  cut  would  be 
inflationary;  in  tlje  next  breath  they  say 
that  our  tax  refortns  would  be  deflation- 
ary by  discouraring  business  invest- 
ment. Well,  is  it  innationary  or  deflation- 
ary on  balance?  (They  cannot  use  both 
argimients  at  onc< 

The  truth  is  that  our  two  measures 
tend  to  balance  eich  other.  In  any  case 
the  size  of  both  ttte  tax  cut  and  the  off- 
In  Is  minr  In  the  con- 
11  economy.  The  pro- 
^^,  ^    ,  J-^  billion  Is  only  one- 

third  of  1  percent  of  the  GNP.  When  Its 
impact  is  analyzed  using  the  most  ad- 
vanced computer  models  of  the  US 
economy,  the  efifa  t  is  hardly  visible 

Our  package  Is  offered  mainly  on 
grounds  of  equltyi  It  proposes  to  close  a 
large  loophole  on  the  oil  Industry,  which 
no  longer  needs  special  tax  favors,  and 
to  restore  the  mojiey  to  the  rest  of  the 
taxpayers  who  hate  been  footing  the  bill 
all  these  years.  It  Is  as  simple  &s  that. 

WOTn.D   DEPLETION  JREPEAL   CTTT   PROFITS   OR 
XNCREiSE    PRICES? 

A  second  contradiction  in  our  oppo- 
nents' case  is  the  argument  that  deple- 
tion repeal  will  rab  oil  Industry  of  its 
profitability,  foUoi  red  In  the  next  breath 
by  the  argument  t  lat  it  also  would  mean 
"  prices.  Well,  do  they 

expect  the  reduction  in  this  subsidy  to 
come  out  of  the  qonsumer's  hide  or  out 
of  oil  profits?  Aga  n,  let  us  not  play  both 
sicies  of  the  street. 

The  truth  is  thj  t  prices  under  today's 
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conditions  are  se  i  by  a  combination  of 
arbitrary  decisions  by  OPEC  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  Prices 
are  far  above  costs  and  profits  in  most 
cases  are  excessive.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  a  depletion  repeal  would  Increase 
consumer  prices,  unless  PEA  decides  to 
compensate  the  companies  for  the  loss  of 
their  subsidy  by  boosting  the  price  ceil- 
ing on  "old"  oil.    J 

Of  course  the  aotion  we  propose  should 
come  out  of  profit*.  The  American  public 
feels  outraged  an(i  victimized  at  having 
to  pay  cartel  pripes  imposed  by  OPEC 
while  oil  producers  are  lining  their  pock- 
ets with  millioMi  of  dollars  In  excess 
far  less  than  their 
lere  is  absolutely  no 
ny  price  increase  to 


profits  and  payi: 
share  in  taxes, 
justification  for 


is  correct  that 
eign  oil  profits 
should  be  reforme 
cation  that  he  fa\ 


reimburse  the  Industry  for  their  taxes. 

FOREIGN   VERStrS  DOMESTIC    OIL   PROFITS 

The  distinguish^  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  yesterday  raised  an 
argument  to  whlcjh  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond. He  asked  why  we  propose  to  elim- 
inate a  subsidy  going  mainly  to  domestic 
oil  producers  whe^  1973  data  show  that 
most  of  the  Increafce  in  oil  profits  was  on 
foreign  production  which  this  amend- 
ment would  hardly  afifect. 

Of  course,  the  Stenator  from  Louisiana 
Ix  policy  toward  for- 
much  too  lax  and 
I  welcome  his  Indi- 
irs  action  soon,  and  I 
know  that  he  will  give  us  the  benefit  of 
his  expertise  by  fohnulating  some  sound 
proposals  for  doing  so. 

While  it  may  b0  true,  however,  that 
most  of  the  profit  growth  in  1973  was 
abroad,  this  is  definitely  not  true  in  1974 
During  most  of  1^73,  if  you  recall,  do- 
mestic oil  prices  i'ere  fairly  effectively 
controlled  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
while  scarcity  prifces  for  gasoline  and 
other  products  reigned  in  Europe  and 
other  countries,  and  crude  oil  prices 
were  rising  rapidlyJ 

The  really  big  rise  in  domestic  prices 
did  not  occur  unfiil  the  last  month  of 
•st  of  Living  Council 
producers  a  $1  per 
old  oil.  This  yielded 
t  $2.6  billion  doUars 


1973.  First,  the  C 
gave  the  crude  o 
barrel  increase  o 
a  windfall  of  abo 


in  pure  profit.  It  came  on  top  of  a  more 


modest  Increase 
last  week  of  1973 
huge  jump  In  OPE 


August.  In  the  very 
moreover,  came  the 
prices  which  carried 
the  prices  of  uncontrolled  domestic  oil 
up  with  them  to  a  level  above  $10  per 
barrel.  This  meantl  an  additional  annual 
windfall  of  at  leasi  $6  billion. 

So  domestic  oil  production,  although 
down  in  volume  about  5  percent  from 
last  year,  stands  to  yield  revenues  of 
about  $10  blUlon  hiore  than  last  year. 
If  price  controls  are  not  renewed  before 
next  February,  or  if  increases  in  ceiling 
prices  are  granted  in  the  meantime  by 
PEA,  this  windfall  could  as  much  as 
double.  That  woulfl  make  $20  billion  in 
added  revenues  onFdomestic  oil  alone. 

So  1974  is  the  tear  of  the  domestic 
profit  boom.  In  th^meantime.  It  appears 
that  OPEC  alread3^  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  constraining  the  profitability  of 
production  abroad  through  higher  royal- 
ties and  taxes.  PAjducer  countries  are 
taking  over  an  ever-increasing  share  of 
the  production.  Sta  tements  by  oflaclals  of 
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the  producing  countries  indicate  their 
intention  to  increase  the  taxation  of  oil 
companies  further  as  a  percentage  of  ac- 
tual market  prices.  Therefore,  the  profit 
on  foreign  oil  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  referred  is  behig  rapidly 
eroded. 

I  think  it  is  unwarranted,  therefore, 
to  conclude,  as  the  Senator  would  lead 
us  to  believe,  that  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion remains  less  attractive  than  pro- 
duction abroad. 

EPIXCTS  ON   INDEPENDENT  PRODUCKKS 

It  Is  also  erroneous  to  suggest  that 
withdrawal  of  percentage  depletion  and 
imposition  of  normal  taxes  on  the  oil  in- 
dustry would  drive  domestic  producers 
out  of  business.  As  the  Senator  notes, 
the  number  of  independent  competitors 
drilling  and  exploring  for  oil  has  de- 
clined in  the  last  two  decades,  but  this 
decline  already  has  reversed  itself  be- 
cause  everyone   who   can   obtain   the 
necessary  equipment  and  manpower  is 
now  seeking  oil  in  response  to  today's 
liigh  prices.  The  withdrawal  of  depletion 
under   today's   conditions    amounts   to 
skimming  a  little  frosting  off  a  cake  that 
already  is  frosted  10  feet  high.  Today's 
oQ  prices  yield  a  far  higher  return  on 
investment   than   percentage   depletion 
ever  yielded,  and  continuation  of  deple- 
tion will  make  little  difference  In  this 
return.  Independent  producers  are  en- 
joying higher  average  prices  for  domes- 
tic production  than  major  oil  companies, 
because  they  have  a  substantially  higher 
proportion  of  uncontrolled  oil. 

Of  course  the  costs  of  oil  exploration 
also  are  Increasing  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  But  let  me  make  one  thing  clear 
that  is  being  glossed  over  here.  This  is 
not  a  case  in  which  prices  are  being 
forced  up  by  costs.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is 
a  case  In  which  costs  are  being  bid  up 
because  of  the  profitability  of  oil  at  pres- 
ent prices.  Costs  are  following  prices. 
Oilmen  will  pay  nearly  anything  today 
for  drilling  rigs  and  other  equipment 
and  for  skilled  labor  because  of  the 
tremendous  payoff  to  producing  oil.  And 
what  they  will  pay  is  determined  by  the 
estimated  profitability.  If  percentage  de- 
pletion is  continued,  profits  will  be  high- 
er, and  people  will  pay  more  for  scarce 
inputs  than  if  depletion  is  repealed.  So 
the  effect  of  continuing  percentage  de- 
pletion will  ultimately  be  to  ratchet  the 
costs  of  production  up  one  more  notch, 
making  it  that  harder  and  more  pain- 
ful ever  to  get  prices  down  again. 

PLEA    FOR     CLOTTTRK 

Before  we  vote  on  whether  to  permit 
a  division  of  the  Senate  on  the  merits  of 
my  amendment,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  are  undergoing 
one  of  the  most  discouraging  eras  of  our 
history.  They  crave  some  indication  that 
our  Government  can  achieve  reform  and 
correct  the  inequities  that  exist  in  our 
tax  laws  and  in  other  aspects  of  national 
Ufe. 

Following  the  vote  last  week  on  the 
omnibus  tax  reform-tax  cut  amendment, 
which  was  defeated,  stories  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  many  other 
newspapers  across  the  land  entitled: 
"Senate  Crushes  Tax  Reform."  My  fellow 


Senators,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  news  that  restores  faith  of  citi- 
zens in  the  ability  of  our  Government  to 
work. 

The  people  are  demanding  an  equitable 
tax  system.  This  amendment  represents 
the  first  step  In  that  direction.  The  op- 
ponents of  this  measure  wasted  an  en- 
tire week  of  the  Senate's  valuable  time 
last  week  with  an  obstructionist  amend- 
ment which  was  repudiated  even  by  its 
author  after  it  had  served  Its  obstruc- 
tionist purpose.  These  opponents  con- 
tinue to  try  to  block  a  vote  on  this 
streamlined  package.  The  Senate  must 
not  permit  itself  to  bog  down  in  futility 
on  this  vital  issue  of  tax  reform.  Let 
us  answer  this  obstruction  today  with 
a  resounding  vote  In  favor  of  bringing 
this  Issue  to  a  vote  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  whatever  time  he 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  5  minutes? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  Indeed. 
Mr.   KENNEDY.   Mr.    President,   the 
basic  question  before  the  Senate  today 
Is  whether  we,  in  Congress,  are  serious 
about  taking  even  the  first  step  toward 
tax  reform. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  votes  in 
recent  days,  and  each  time,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Senate,  sometimes  a 
strong  majority,  has  gone  on  record 
against  tax  reform.  Indeed,  by  the  end 
of  this  cloture  vote,  some  Members  of  this 
body  will  have  voted  eight  successive 
times  against  tax  reform  in  this  2-week 
period. 

My  guess  is  that  many  Senators  will 
be  explaining  their  votes  against  tax  re- 
form all  the  way  to  the  polls  between 
now  and  election  day. 

We  know  the  powerful  array  of  special 
interests  allied  against  us.  Together  with 
the  administration,  they  have  so  far 
been  successful  in  stonewalling  tax  re- 
form and  defending  their  tax  loopholes. 

But  even  if  we  lose  on  the  Senate  floor, 
the  issue  is  not  lost  before  the  country. 
Eighty  million  ordinary  taxpayers  will 
not  be  denied.  They  understood  the 
meaning  of  these  votes.  They  understand 
that  our  tax  laws  are  monumentally  un- 
fair, that  their  taxes  are  too  high  be- 
cause others  pay  too  little.  They  under- 
stand that  our  tax  priorities  are  out  of 
joint,  because  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
in  tax  welfare  that  are  handed  out  every 
year  to  the  Nation's  richest  Individuals 
and  corporations.  The  only  thing  the 
people  do  not  understand  Is  why  Congress 
fails  to  act. 

Ill  the  amendments  we  have  proposed 
to  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act.  we  are  asking 
only  that  the  Senate  take  a  first  step 
toward  comprehensive  tax  reform.  We 
are  not  asking  changes  in  any  provisions 
of  the  tax  laws  that  have  not  been  ex- 
haustively debated  again  and  again  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  in  Senate  and  House 
committees  in  recent  years. 

What  we  are  asking  is  a  downpayment 
on  tax  reform,  through  action  now  to 
close  a  handful  of  the  most  notorious 
loopholes  in  the  tax  laws,  and  to  use  the 
revenues  we  gain  from  these  reforms  to 


provide  some  significant  tax  relief  to  mil- 
lions of  ordinary  taxpayers. 

Today,  the  issue  is  our  effort  to  re- 
peal the  oil  depletion  allowance — a  loop- 
hole that  has  stood  astride  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, a  colossus  of  special  privilege  for 
the  Nation's  oil  producers. 

Whatever  the  merits  in  years  gone  by, 
there  is  no  substantial  argument  today 
for  retention  of  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. The  bloated  profits  of  oil.  trig- 
gered by  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  the 
soaring  price  of  oil,  have  brought  a 
golden  age  of  profits  to  the  industry. 
While  the  average  citizen  endures  the 
hardships  of  the  energy  crisis,  the  oil 
tycoons  are  basking  in  the  highest  prof- 
its in  their  history. 

In  the  lush  situation  in  which  the  oil 
Industry  finds  itself  today,  excessive  tax 
incentives  like  the  depletion  allowance 
are  a  complete  anachronism,  a  dinosaur 
in  the  Revenue  Code.  They  distort  the 
economy  and  unfairly  burden  the  ordi- 
nary citizen,  whose  tax  dollars  must  be 
used  to  make  up  the  windfall  tax  incen- 
tives still  conferred  on  oil. 

In  this  debate,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  preserving  the  free  enterprise 
system  by  retaining  the  depletion  al- 
lowance and  the  other  tax  advantages 
for  oil.  But  my  view  is  that  the  major 
cause  of  our  energy  crisis  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  door  of  the  Nation's 
largest  oil  companies. 

The  depletion  allowance  and  all  the 
other  vast  tax  subsidies  for  oil  have 
made  the  industry  fat  and  fiabby.  They 
have  bred  waste  and  ineCaciency  and  in- 
hibited exploration  and  development, 
while  management  has  rested  secure  in 
the  Invocation  of  "national  security" 
and  the  idle  generosity  of  Congress  and 
the  American  taxpayer  to  bail  them  out 
and  keep  their  profits  fiowing. 

But  now  is  the  time  to  end  all  that. 
And,  we  can  begin  by  ending  the  wel- 
fare plan  for  oil  that  the  depletion  al- 
lowance now  clearly  represents,  welfare 
that  is  completely  imdeserved,  because 
it  goes  to  some  of  the  richest  and  most 
profitable  corporations  in  America 
today. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  a  stand 
for  tax  reform,  to  let  the  average  tax- 
payer know  that  Congress  is  on  his  side, 
too,  and  that  help  Is  on  the  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  our  time. 
Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  see  the  correctness  of  the 
analogy  that  I  gave  here  between  tha 
subsidies  that  agriculture  had  sometim* 
ago  and  the  kind  of  tax  subsidies  that  tha 
oil  industry  has,  in  this  sense:   Wherl 
agriculture  was  depressed  and  we  had, 
serious  problems  we  had  payment  pro- 
grams, we  set  aside  acres  and  payment! 
on  those  acres,  and  we  had  export  sub- 
sidies for  our  commodities,  even  thougl. 
in  some  sections  of  agriculture,  like  th4 
cattle  raisers  have  all  they  can  do  to  get 
a  guaranteed  loan.  They  receive  no  sub* 
sidy  when  the  cattle  prices  are  down,  thd 
most  agriculture  gets  now  Is  just  th(! 
chance  to  get  a  fair  price. 
Here  comes  the  oil  Industry  that  goe: 
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from  3.60  a  barrel  to  $5.25  a  barrel  on  old 
oil  and  up  to  $10.50  a  barrel  on  new  oil, 
with  profits  in  the  year  1974  In  the  do- 
mestic Industry  nmning  at  about  $10 
billion  and  an  estimate  for  the  next  year 
up  to  $20  billion.  Yet  they  want  to  keep 
these  tax  concessions  In  the  oil  industry 
It  just  does  not  malce  any  sense. 

I  say,  as  a  Senator  representing  an 
agricultural  State  that  if  we  are  going  to 
keep  these  oil  tax  concessions  on  oil  com- 
panies which  are  getting  fat  and  rich 
and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
money,  what  about  these  farmers  out 
here  that  take  a  risk  with  the  weather 
and  take  a  risk  with  everything  they 
have?  Maybe  we  ought  to  put  back  the 
subsidies  for  them,  if  that  would  be  fair, 
but  no  farmer  is  asking  for  it.  Senator. 
The  only  thing  that  the  cattle  farmer 
and  the  cattle  raiser  asked  of  this  Con- 
gress was,  "Would  you  make  available 
some  loan  money  that  we  could  borrow 
and  pay  back?" 

If  the  oil  companies  want  to  borrow 
some  money  from  the  Government  to 
explore  and  develop,  we  ought  to  consider 
that,  if  they  will  pay  it  back.  But,  to  get 
a  handout,  to  become  a  daily  Santa  Claus 
for  this  pampered  industry,  to  me  is  just 
ridiculous.  I  think  the  oil  industry  gets 
to  be  pretty  much  like  a  long-term  wel- 
fare client.  They  do  not  ever  want  to  get 
off.  They  just  want  to  stay  with  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  the  point  effectively.  Any  re- 
view of  the  facts  would  indicate  that 
3  or  4  years  ago.  if  the  oil  com- 
panies had  thought  they  had  even  the  re- 
motest chance  of  getting  $10  a  barrel  for 
oil,  they  would  have  been  quick  to  give 
up  the  depletion  allowance. 

But  now  they  want  it  both  ways.  The 
price  of  oil  far  exceeds  their  greatest 
expectations,  but  they  insist  that  they 
must  also  be  allowed  to  retain  the  deple- 
tion allowance. 

The  Senator's  point  is  correct  as  it 
relates  to  agriculture.  I  think  it  is  com- 
pletely applicable  to  the  issue  before  us 
now  on  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  How 
can  Congress  Justify  any  tax  subsidy  for 
oil.  when  the  price  of  oil  is  so  high? 

The  Senator  did  not  mention,  although 
I  have  heard  him  talk  about  it  in  his 
other  presentations,  the  other  tax  ad- 
vantages that  the  oil  industry  still  re- 
ceive, even  if  our  amendment  is  accepted. 
The  point  that  has  also  been  made  here 
very  well  by  many  Senators,  that  the 
major  oil  companies  are  using  their 
extraordinary  profits,  not  to  go  out  and 
explore  for  new  oil,  but  to  invest  in  other 
kinds  of  investments — Mobil  is  trying  to 
buy  Montgomery  Ward,  and  Gulf  tried 
to  buy  Ringling  Brothers  Circus.  How 
can  we  justify  tax  subsidies  for  compa- 
nies that  use  their  profits  in  areas  like 
that?  They  argue  for  these  tax  benefits 
as  being  necessary  for  the  continued 
search  to  meet  the  Nation's  energy  needs, 
and  then  they  use  their  profits  to  go  off 
into  unrelated  ventures.  Why  should  the 
American  taxpayers  have  to  pay  for 
MobU  to  buy  a  department  store  or  for 
Gulf  to  buy  a  circus? 

The  PRESIDING  OPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 


Mr.  KENNEDY, 
the  Senator  from 
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Mr.  HUMPHREy.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator. 


Finally,  I  wonder  if 
Minnesota  feels  that 


the  opposition  to  his  amendment  is  in 
any  way  related  to  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  gave  more  than  $4 
million  in  political  contributions  in  the 
1972  election  campaign?  Obviously,  there 
is  a  relation.  And  it  helps  to  demonstrate 
the  need  for  campaign  finance  reform  as 
a  key  to  tax  reform. 

For  years  in  New  England,  we  have 
seen  the  power  ol  the  major  oil  com- 
panies and  their  luccess  in  persuading 
the  administration)  to  continue  the  oil 
import  program,  and  we  see  it  here  to- 
day in  the  administration's  support  of 
the  continued  deplfetion  allowance. 

Finally,  let  me  make  clear  that  this 
amendment,  with  the  resources  we  are 
able,  by  repealing ,  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, we  can  also  p  rovide  some  degree  of 
tax  equity  and  tax  relief  for  the  working 
people,  the  middle  income,  the  low  in- 
come, and  the  woixing  poor. 

We  hear  that  this  relief  is  going  to  be 
inflationary.  Howefer,  by  some  peculiar 
logic,  no  one  who  opposes  this  reform 
complains  that  acoelerated  depreciation 
and  percentage  depletion  and  all  the 
other  tax  subsidie^  for  special  interest 
groups  are  inflationary.  But  let  us  try  to 
give  some  tax  reli^  to  the  average  citi- 
zen and  the  cry  :  aflation  immediately 
goes  up.  That  isnt  fair,  and  Congress 
should  recognize  that  inconsistency  for 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabams  has  16  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  fron  Minnesota  has  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  y:  aid  4  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Sena  or  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin) . 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mi .  President.  I  express 
my  appreciation  o  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alab)  ma.  I  certainly  com- 
mend him  for  the  efforts  he  is  putting 
forth  to  protect  thi  i  American  taxpayer, 
and  that  is  exactlj^  what  is  involved. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  and  tears 
being  shed,  regarding  what  is  desired  as 
far  as  legislation  is  concerned.  But,  after 
all.  the  American  taxpayer  wants  to  have 
some  oil,  gasoline,  jand  certainly,  wants 
to  have  the  products  that  are  so  badly 
needed  in  this  country. 

I  am  not  here  tq  defend  the  oil  com- 
panies. Certainly  we  have  Industries  in 
this  country  of  whifh  we  are  very  proud. 
We  are  proud  of  the  jobs  they  have  done, 
both  domestically  and  internationally, 
and  we  could  start  quoting  about  the 
proflts,  the  excess  profits,  and  everything 
else.  But  we  have  legislation  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Compiittee  on  Finance,  it 
is  being  considered  lin  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  that  would  take  care 
of  some  of  these  proflts  that  are  being 
talked  about,  that  the  Senators  are  talk- 
ing about.  But,  after  all,  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing now  is  not  related  to  that  par- 
ticular problem.  It  Is  what  are  we  going 
to  do,  I  think,  in  Cbngress  to  assist  this 
Nation  of  ours  to  wprk  toward  self-sufB- 
ciency  and  energy. 


every  American.  I 
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That  is  a  very  important  matter  to 


feel  that  we  should 


do  this  in  an  orderl^^  fashion.  We  should 
tstke  into  considerataon  what  is  involved 
in  this  process  of  writing  legislation  that 
would  be  most  beneflcial  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee 
recently  had  the  privilege  of  having 
Richard  J.  GonzalQz  testify  on  certain 
fiscal  aspects  of  the;  energy  problem.  Mr. 
Gonzalez  is  an  economist  with  bnjad  ex- 
perience in  industry*^  the  academic  world 
and  government. 

I  would  like  to  skimmarlze  six  major 
points  relating  to  percentage  depletion: 

PETROLEUM  IS  ESSENTUJL  TO  NATIONAL  WELFAKE 

Petroleum,  first  df  all,  is  essential  to 
national  welfare,  and  we  must  under- 
stand that  and,  I  tnink,  we  all  do. 

Increasing  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  are 
essential  for  economic  progress  and  na- 
tional security.  Theie  fuels  have  greatly 
improved  our  living!  standards  and  have 
been  of  incalculable  value  during  wars 
and  other  emergencies.  Each  gallon  of 
oil  provides  the  energy  base  for  a  dollar 
of  national  income.  Therefore,  petroleum 
will  continue  to  be  of  vital  importance  to 
our  expanding  ecoromy. 

THE    RISKS    OP    EXPLORAnON    MAKE    PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTION    A    TNIQDE    BUSINESS 

High  risks  and  large  losses  on  imsuc- 
cessful  ventures  are  inevitable  in  petro- 
leimi  exploration.  Cnly  about  3  percent 
of  the  thousands  of  exploratory  wells 
that  must  be  drilled  annually  discover 
significant  commersial  deposits.  Fur- 
thermore, the  results  of  exploratory 
drilling  are  highly  Erratic  and  quite  un- 


predictable. Finally, 


in  depletion  of  a  w^ting  asset  that  can 


be  replaced  only  by 
drilling,    usually    £4^ 
These  peculiarities 
attraction  of  funds 


new  exploration  and 

increasing    costs. 

seriously  handicap 

into  this  business. 


Nevertheless,  petrol  Jiun  producers  must 


risk  about  $5  billion 


enough  new  suppUes  of  oil  and  gas  to 


meet  the  needs  of 
necessary  amoimts 


FOR   MINESAI 


production  results 


annually  to  develop 


our  economy.  The 
of  money  could  not 


be  attracted  into  the  search  for  petro- 
leiun  without  reasonable  tax  differentials 
relative  to  nonminipg  investments  that 
are  less  risky. 

DIFFERENTIAL    TAX   TREATMENT    IS    NECESSART 


PRODUCTION 


The  unique  nature  of  petroleum  pro- 
ducing makes  It  different  from  other 
businesses  except  rtiining.  Most  of  the 
receipts  from  mineral  production  that 


appear  to  be  inco: 
capital  and  capital 
values  cannot  be  t 
ness  or  taxed  as  or 


le  really  represent 
'ains.  These  capital 
:en  out  of  the  busl- 
lary  income  with- 


out impairing  the  reserves  of  oil  and  gas 
required  for  continuous  operation  and 
for  economic  progrfess  Therefore,  dif- 
ferential tax  treatnient  is  necessary  for 
petroleimi  productlMi  smd  for  mining  op- 
erations generally.  Differential  tax  treat- 
ment should  not  be  assumed  to  constitute 
preferential  treatment  because  appropri- 
ate differentials  are  necessary  for  the  un- 
usual conditions  in  j  mining  in  order  to 
avoid  an  inefBcient  Allocation  of  capital 
when  Income  taxes  are  imposed. 
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EXISTING  PERCENTAGE   DEPLETION   RATES   ARE 
APPROPRIATE  DIFFERENTIALS 

The  rate  of  i}ercentage  depletion  for 
petroleum  set  by  Congress  In  1926  after 
careful  study  was  a  conservative  measure 
of  the  capital  actu8Jly  depleted  by  pro- 
duction. It  continues  to  be  a  conservative 
measure  at  present.  A  reduction  of  per- 
centage depletion  would  encourage  oper- 
ators to  realize  on  their  successful  ven- 
tiu-es  through  the  capital  gains  route 
rather  than  by  operation.  Sales  of  re- 
serves in  the  ground  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  f imds  available  for  development 
of  new  resources,  the  number  of  opera- 
tors engaged  in  the  business,  and  the  es- 
timated tax  revenues  to  be  realized  from 
such  reduction.  The  decision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  impose  mandatory 
restrictions  on  imports  would  endanger 
the  level  of  domestic  exploration  and 
drilling  considered  desirable  for  national 
security  also  serves  to  make  clear  the 
fact  that  any  action  taken  now  to  reduce 
the  incentive  for  expenditures  on  new 
ventiu-es  would  be  ill  advised.  Profits  ac- 
tually invested  in  successful  petroleum 
operations  are  in  line  with  those  of  other 
industries.  Therefore,  any  additional 
taxes  on  petroleum  production  would  in- 
evitably have  to  be  passed  on  to  consiim- 
ers  because  they  could  not  be  absorbed 
without  seriously  reducing  the  develop- 
ment of  necessary  new  resources.  In  de- 
ciding whether  petroleum  producers  and 
consumers  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden,  consideration  must  also  be  given 
to  the  special  taxes  imposed  on  petro- 
leum, particularly  severance  and  gasoline 
taxes.  The  various  facts  pertinent  to  this 
point  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
long-established  rate  of  percentage  de- 
pletion is  no  more  than  an  appropriate 
tax  differential  for  current  conditions. 

A   CUT    IN   DEPLETION    WOULD    HURT   THE 
ECONOMY 

If  percentage  depletion  were  reduced, 
the  entire  economy  would  suffer  because 
economic  progress  would  be  retarded  and 
tax  revenues  would  decline.  Drilling 
would  be  reduced  sharply,  with  adverse 
effects  on  the  use  of  steel  and  equipment 
for  new  wells,  on  employment  of  labor, 
and  on  development  of  new  reserves  of 
oil  and  gas.  The  minimimi  reduction  in 
drilUng  to  be  expected  if  percentage 
depletion  were  cut  to  15  percent  of  gross 
income  would  probably  cause  a  loss  in 
total  tax  revenues  of  a  billion  dollars 
annually.  Less  drilling  would  soon  cause 
shortages  of  domestic  supplies,  thereby 
bringing  about  higher  prices  for  our 
principal  fuels  and  contributing  to  infla- 
tion. Even  a  small  increase  in  gasoline 
prices  caused  by  a  reduction  of  percent- 
age depletion  could  accelerate  the  trend 
toward  economy  cars  and  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  on  tax  collections 
from  gasoline  and  from  the  automobile, 
steel,  and  rubber  industries. 

PERCENTAGE    DEPLETION    AT   EXISTING    RATES 
PROMOTES    THE    NATIONAL   WELFARE 

Percentage  depletion  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  economic  structure 
of  the  mineral  industries  as  well  as  a  key 
factor  in  economic  progress.  Existing 
rates  cannot  be  reduced  without  serious 
consequences  for  all  consumers,  for  mil- 


lions of  stockholders,  for  thousands  of 
workers  in  many  industries,  and  for  na- 
tional security.  Therefore,  percentage 
depletion  should  be  continued  at  existing 
rates  because  such  action  best  serves  the 
public  Interest. 

The  paramoimt  economic  test  of  a 
system  of  taxation  is  that  it  should  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  with  the  in- 
dustrial progress  that  enables  the  entire 
population  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  ris- 
ing standards  of  living.  Congress  must 
be  particularly  concerned,  therefore, 
about  the  effect  of  taxation  on  the  key 
factors  for  industrial  progress;  namely, 
First,  capital  to  provide  the  machines 
that  multiply  our  productive  capacity; 
and  second,  minerals  as  a  source  of  mate- 
rials and  energy  for  an  Industrial  society. 
Increasing  quantities  of  capital  and  of 
minerals  are  the  indispensable  requi- 
sites for  economic  progress. 

Taxation  of  mineral  production  is  an 
extremely  complex  matter.  Much  of  the 
popular  discussion  in  favor  of  a  reduction 
in  percentage  depletion  overlooks  many 
important  points  and  is  quite  superficial. 
This  paper  has  sought  to  call  attention  to 
points  that  should  not  be  ignored  in  an 
objective  evaluation  of  percentage  de- 
pletion. The  basic  conclusion  of  this 
analysis  is  that  differential  taxation  of 
petroleum  production,  such  as  that  pro- 
vided by  percentage  depletion,  is  required 
because  of  special  circumstances  of  vital 
significance. 

The  issue  of  the  proper  rate  for  per- 
centage depletion  has  been  reviewed  in 
both  theoretical  and  practical  terms.  TTie 
evidence  supports  existing  rates  for  oil 
and  gas  as  an  appropriate  differential 
required  to  attract  the  amoimt  of  capital 
that  needs  to  be  risked  in  the  search  for 
new  supplies  In  the  Interest  of  economic 
progress  and  national  security.  The  en- 
couragement to  development  of  petro- 
leum resources  supplied  by  percentage 
depletion  has  been  of  Incalculable  bene- 
fit to  the  Nation  and  to  every  citizen  In 
war  and  peace. 

Vast  simis  of  equity  capital  and  bor- 
rowed money  have  been  ventured  in  ex- 
ploration and  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  on 
the  basis  that  the  existing  rates  of  per- 
centage depletion  will  be  maintained,  re- 
gardless of  the  changes  up  or  down  In 
basic  tax  rates.  These  rules  have  become 
a  part  of  the  economic  structure  of  the 
industry,  and  have  been  a  major  factor  In 
the  availability  of  adequate  supplies  of 
petroleum  at  resonable  prices.  Any 
change  in  the  system  will  necessarily 
create  adverse  consequences  for  millions 
of  investors,  for  all  consmners  of  oil  and 
gas.  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Impartial  analysis  of  this  problem  by 
congressional  committees  In  the  past  and 
by  special  governmental  agencies,  such 
as  the  President's  Materials  Policy  Com- 
mission and  the  Special  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  Resources  and  Supplies, 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  percentage 
depletion  should  be  continued  at  existing 
rates  because  such  action  best  serves  the 
general  public  interest.  The  present  an- 
alysis leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  In 
fact,  the  conclusion  can  be  carried  fur- 
ther to  say  that  a  reduction  in  percentage 


depletion  would  not  only  hiui;  the  entire 
economy  but  also  adversely  affect  tax 
revenues.  Therefore,  the  long-established 
system  of  percentage  depletion  should  be 
continued  in  effect  without  change. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive his  recommendations  on  this  legis- 
lation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Louisiana  Is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend 
ment  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
the  oil  companies  ought  to  pay  more 
taxes. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  in  that  regard 
I  think  the  sponsors  in  general  terms  are 
correct.  Unfortunately,  they  are  badly 
off  base  in  terms  of  what  segments  of  the 
oil  industry  ought  to  pay  more  taxes. 

Behind  us  there  Is  a  chart  which  helps 
to  Indicate  why  we  are  paying  so  much 
for  oil  and  gas  today.  The  Senators  wil] 
notice  that  the  capacity  of  the  domestic 
industry  to  produce  oil  has  declined  very 
drastically  since  1956. 

It  will  be  noted  from  that  chart  thai 
oil  well  discoveries,  for  example,  in  195( 
totaled  about  2,400  in  a  single  year. 

Today,  the  Senators  will  note  that  the 
rate  of  new  discoveries  in  this  country, 
according  to  the  latest  information,  was 
running  about  600. 

It  was  thought  by  some  that  it  was  a 
good  idea  to  import  foreign  oil  because 
foreign  production  costs  were  cheaper. 
But,  Mr.  President,  our  Arab  friends  have 
taught  us  a  hard  lesson  In  economics— 
that  is,  just  because  they  can  produce  it 
cheaper  does  not  mean  they  will  sell  It 
cheaper.  They  have  Informed  us  that 
they  are  going  to  make  us  pay  for  oi] 
what  it  costs  us  to  produce  it  here,  not 
what  it  costs  them  to  produce  it  there. 

Just  because  they  can  produce  it  for  If 
cents  a  barrel,  and  just  because  theli 
wells  will  produce  an  average  of  6.00( 
barrels  a  day — while  ours  produce  an 
average  of  14  barrels  a  day — does  not 
mean  they  are  going  to  sell  it  cheaper 
They  are  going  to  demand  a  higher  price 

It  is  imfortunate  that  those  who  relied 
upon  foreign  oil  are  paying  a  price  of  $1C 
for  it.  Awhile  back  they  were  paying  $2C 
a  barrel  for  oil.  The  high  prices  have  huri 
the  whole  world  because  the  Unltec 
States  has  permitted  its  oil  industry  tc 
decline  to  the  point  where  it  cannot  ever 
provide  the  U.S.  requirements,  much  less 
help  all  of  our  allies. 

Now,  what  is  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  high  prices?  The  answer  is  that  we 
must  increase  our  production.  Seventy 
to  seventy-five  percent  of  all  our 
energy  is  produced  from  oil  and 
gas.  Everybody  who  studies  the 
problem  says  that,  if  we  are  going  to 
be  self-sufficient  within  the  next  10  or  1 J 
years,  most  of  that  self-sufficiency  will 
have  to  come  from  increased  production; 
of  oil.  We  should  make  oil  exploration 
sufficiently  attractive  economically  sc 
that  those  10,000  Independent  producers 
who  have  been  put  out  of  the  oil  busi 
ness  will  go  back  into  the  oil  business  smc 
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the  American  industry,  instead  of  drilling 
its  wells  overseas  and  spending  its  money 
for  supertanlcers  to  bring  in  Venezuelan 
and  Saudi  Arabian  oil,  will  be  putting 
that  same  steel  into  drilling  equipment 
to  provide  wells  here  in  this  country  and 
bring  up  our  capacity.  Because  from  this 
point  forward  as  long  as  any  of  us  serve 
in  the  Senate,  I  say,  without  any  per- 
adventure  of  successful  contradiction,  it 
will  be  the  domestic  producers  who  will 
pull  down  the  foreign  price,  and  not  the 
foreign  producers  who  pull  down  the 
domestic  price,  as  it  was  prior  to  the 
Arab  boycott. 

Now,  look  at  that  next  chart.  There  is 
vvhere  the  profits  are.  The  Senators  will 
note  that  the  second  chart  shows  that, 
while  there  was  a  time  when  the  do- 
mestic oil  profits  exceeded  foreign  oil 
profits,  thanks  to  the  international  car- 
tel of  the  oil  exporting  coimtries  im- 
posing this  big  price  increase  on  the 
world,  there  are  now  multinational 
American  oil  companies  which  are  mak- 
ing almost  $8  billion  in  profits  on  for- 
eign oil.  while  the  profits  on  domestic 
oil  are  only  a  little  above  what  they  were 
before. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  put  in  the  Record 
yesterday  a  table  showing  that  for  the 
seven  major  companies,  that  is,  interna- 
tional oil  companies,  their  profits  on 
domestic  operations  in  1973,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  so  high,  were  only  6  per- 
cent above  what  they  were  in  1972. 

We  have  more  inflation  than  that.  If 
we  put  it  in  terms  of  constant  prices, 
their  profits  in  1973  were  even  less  than 
their  profits  in  1972  on  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction, which  is  what  we  ought  to  try 
to  encourage  greater  production  of. 

In  foreign  oil  operations  those  same 
seven  companies  had  an  increase  in 
profit  of  137  percent.  They  made  about 
$6.5  billion  profit  in  foreign  oil. 

Mr.  President,  that  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  we  want  to  tax  the  oil 
companies  more,  we  shoiild  not  be  taxing 
the  independents  any  more,  unless  we 
want  to  drive  them  out  of  business.  This 
Nation  by  unwise  policies  has  already  put 
10.000  of  the  20,000  American  independ- 
ent producers  out  of  business.  We 
should  be  trying  to  put  them  back  in 
business,  not  take  them  out  of  business. 
If  we  want  to  levy  more  taxes,  we  ought 
to  levy  them  on  the  foreign  production 
where  the  profits  are,  and  if  we  want  to 
do  that,  we  are  not  going  to  succeed  by 
repealing  the  depletion  allowance. 

A  repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance 
will  only  Increase  the  tax  on  that  $6.5 
billion  of  foreign  oil  profits  by  American 
oil  companies  by  $40  million. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  even  a  gnat's 
bite  on  the  jaw — $40  million  tax  on 
somebody  making  $6.5  billion.  If  we  want 
to  tax  the  foreign  oil  profits,  which  is 
where  the  big  profits  are  being  made 
and  where  the  high  prices  are  being 
charged,  we  ought  to  do  something  about 
the  foreign  tax  credit;  and  this  amend- 
ment does  not  do  anything  about  that. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going 
to  do  something  in  the  area  of  taxing 
foreign  oil,  I  will  vote  for  a  well  con- 
sidered bill  out  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  do  exactly  that,  and  we  will  reduce 
the  depletion  allowance  or  eliminate  it 


completely  on  the 
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something  about  Ute  tax  credit;  but  if 
we  want  to  do  th^t,  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  carefully  considered,  because 
it  involves  a  series  of  factors,  more  than 
just  the  depletion  allowance. 

The  PRESIDING 'OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  expired  J  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes.         I 

Mr.  President,  I  If avor  tax  reduction 
and  I  favor  tax  refirm,  but  I  would  like 
to  see  it  handled  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  Constitution, {and  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  regular  legislative  process, 
that  is,  for  a  House  bill  to  go  through  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  fend  receive  the  rec- 
ommendations of  t  lat  committee  for  a 
tax  reduction  offset  vith  proper  tax  loop- 
hole closing  and  additional  tax  levies 
that  would  not  dam  tge  the  economy.  Let 
that  bill  come  over  o  the  Senate  for  the 
considered  judgmeit  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  haie  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Final  ce  Committee,  and 
then  we  would  hav>  no  discussion  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  i  md  no  extended  dis- 
cussion from  the  Sei  lator  from  Alabama, 
because  I  would  fee  that  that  would  be 
a  sound  piece  of  l^islation,  and  all  of 
these  amendments  that  are  being  sub- 
mitted could  be  properly  offered  to  that. 

But  the  Senators  do  not  want  to  go 
the  regular  route.  JThey  want  to  sub- 
stitute their  expert  se  for  the  expertise 
of  the  regiUarly  co  istituted  committee. 
They  are  presentlnj  here  in  the  Senate 
now  a  pound  and  a  lalf  of  amendments, 
Mr.  President.  Accet)ting  the  Humphrey 
package— the  lopsidfed  Humphrey  pack- 
age now,  because  It  has  been  shaved 
down  some,  but  the  £  enators  have  offered 
us  this  pound  and  a  lalf  of  amendments. 
We  have  a  clean  bi  1,  Mr.  President:  by 
that  I  mean  it  is  ■  he  12-line  bill  that 
came  over  from  tl  e  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  we  fai  to  invoke  cloture,  I 
believe  the  distingt  ished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  closej  down  and  let  us  go 
ahead  on  this  debt  ceiling  bill. 

These  amendments  have  no  connection 
with  that  bill.  The;  have  no  reference 
whatsoever  to  the  d  ^bt  ceiling.  Thev  are 
just  attached  on  th  s  bill  trying  to" hold 
it  hostage,  Mr.  Pres  dent,  and  force  the 
Senate  to  accept  a  )ound  and  a  half  of 
amendments. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  will  let 
them  get  by  with  th!  t. 

Mr.  President,  I  svant  to  talk  for  a 
moment  on  the  mer  ts  of  this  great  tax 
reform  measure  thej  are  talking  so  much 
about. 

Let  us  see  if  it  is  a  great  tax  reform 
measure.  It  would  ac  1  $50,  Mr.  President, 
to  the  $750  exempt!  )n  that  Is  presently 
allowed  by  law. 

If  we  take  a  prgfesslonal  person  of 


foreign  oil  and  do    man,  $200  per  exemition  for  the  man  in 
the  25  percent  braclit. 


large  Income,  who 

tax  bracket 

The  PRESIDING 


person  a  tax  saving 
tion.  To  a  man  In 


:  3  in  the  70  percent 
OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator's time  has  expli  ed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yi^d  myself  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

If  we  do  that,  it  -^  give  that  wealthy 


of  $560  per  exemp- 
the  25  percent  tax 


bracket,  it  would  gi-e  a  saving  of  only 
$200.  So  it  provides  ;  ;560  for  the  wealthy 


Approaching  it  another  way,  this  extra 
$50  per  exemption  for  a  25  percent  tax- 
payer would  amount  to  only  $12.50  a  year 
per  exemption— $12£0  a  year,  25  cents 
a  week.  Mr.  President,  the  grocery  bill 
of  a  taxpayer  will  go  up  more  than  25 
cents  per  week  per  ocemption  if  this  bill 
is  passed,  and  if  thd  deficit  is  increased 
and  the  fires  of  inflation  are  fueled 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's  1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  vote  against  the  cloture  mo- 
tion. Let  us  wrap  this  matter  up.  Let  us 
send  this  bill  to  Moscow  to  be  signed 
by  the  President.  I  ^ould  be  glad  to  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts | 

The  PRESIDING  Officer.  The  sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN  (continuing).  And  the 
other  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota appointed  as  Emissaries  to  go  over 
to  Moscow  with  this  1  bill  to  have  signed, 
because  It  has  to  gp  to  Moscow  to  be 
signed  by  the  President. 

Let  us  send  them  on  over  to  Russia 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
gladly  accept  the  journey  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  prescribed.  He  is  very 
considerate.  Let  me  just  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  again  speaks  well, 
but  has  a  poor  argument.  Here  Is  a  Sena- 
tor who  has  added  more  amendments  to 
debt  ceiling  bills  than  almost  any  other 
Senator.  I  have  no  miestions  about  that 
at  all.  He  does  not  mmd  putting  a  busing 
amendment  on  any  jold  bill  that  comes 
along.  I  respect  that!  the  Senator  is  in- 
genious on  those  thir  gs.  So  we  will  move 
that  argument  out  o:  the  way. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  just  1£  seconds? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  do  that 
right  now. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  haye  never  offered  an 
amendment  to  a  debt  ceiling  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  am  in  error,  I 
Will  retract  it. 

Let  me  say  that  th(  s  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama says  there  rea  ly  is  not  much  tax 
reduction  here,  but  1  will  tell  the  Sena- 
tor it  Is  more  than  they  are  presently 
getting.  We  do  not  saj^  this  is  Utopia;  we 
say  it  Is  of  help.  We  ^  Ish  to  do  better.  We 
are  not  perfect. 

Let  me  say.  In  reference  to  the  chart, 
that  I  am  very  mucft  interested  in  that 
chart.  I  am  going  to 
a  look  at  it.  If  I  can 
out. 

Mr.  President,  this  ] 

and  in  1974  the  Ara^ 

taxing  these  oil  supplies  of  American 
companies.  In  the  last  month  of  1973 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  gave  the  old 
oil  producers  an  extra  dollar  a  barrel, 
which  was  a  windfill  of  $2.5  billion 
profit.  So  the  1973  fig  ires  are  out  of  date. 

I  will  tell  you  wh(in  the  country  got 
racked  on  oil.  It  was  in  1974.  It  was  last 
winter  that  we  had  t  le  shortage.  It  was 
last  winter  that  the  p  -ice  went  up.  It  was 
last  winter  that  the  oil  companies  hter- 
ally  had  to  call  a  truik  to  bring  in  their 
profits.  That  is  domestic  as  well  as  for- 
eign. As  a  matter  of  fs  ,ct,  domestic  profits 


ralk  over  and  take 
ef  ore  my  time  runs 

chart  Is  dated  1973, 
countries  started 
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are  going  up  twice  as  fast  as  foreign 
profits. 

That  is  why  this  amendment  does  have 
sense.  The  domestic  oil  producer  is  not  a 
candidate  for  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. He  Is  not  a  candidate  for  the 
welfare  program.  The  oil  producers 
domestically  are  doing  mighty  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  you  take  all  parts 
of  the  economy  here. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  time  for  the 
completion  of  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  1  minute  re- 
maining, and  that  is  all  the  time  that 
remains. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  that  1  mhi- 
ute  to  my  distinguished  associate  in  this 
debate,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  pointed  out 
the  most  obvious  fallacy  in  the  chart,  and 
that  is  that  it  does  not  show  the  esti- 
mated profits  for  1974  and  1975.  The 
chart  itself  shows  a  20-percent  increase 
in  profits  from  1972  to  1973,  but 
it  goes  no  further  than  1973.  Twenty  per- 
cent isn't  bad  for  1973,  but  it  pales  by 
comparison  with  what  1974  will  show.  We 
already  know  about  the  fantastic  profits 
reported  for  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  If 
we  were  to  extend  these  charts  into  1974 
and  1975,  the  bars  might  have  to  go 
right  up  to  the  ceiling  of  this  Senate 
Chamber,  because  the  profits  are  so  large. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  cloture 

motion  will  be  succes^ul. 

♦ 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke)  .  Under  the  previous  order  and 
pursuant  to  rule  XXn,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  pending  cloture 
motion,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

CI.OTT7RE  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  bill,  H.R.  14832, 
to  provide  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  pubUc 
debt  limit  through  March  31,  1975. 

Mi&e  Mansfield.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Thomas  F.  Elagleton,  Alan  Cranston,  Frank 
Moss,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Jennings  Randolph,  WiUiam  Proxmire, 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  Gaylord  Nelson,  William 
D.  Hathaway,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  PhUip 
A.  Hart.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  George  McQovern, 
Lee  Metcalf ,  James  Abourezk,  Abraham  Ribi- 
cofl. 


Burdick 
Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C, 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Clark 
cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Domlnlck 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervln 
Fannin 
Fong 
Ful  bright 
Ooidwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hartke 
HaskeU 
Hatfield 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXn,  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 
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Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bible 

Aiken 

Beau 

Biden 

Allen 

Bellmen 

Brock 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bro<Ae 

Bartlett 

Bentsen 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Math!  as 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 


Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Roth 

Scbweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams 
Young 


Mr.  ROBEJRT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  is 
necessarily  a'osent.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  make  a  imanlmous-consent  re- 
quest, before  the  roll  is  called.  This  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  ;  the  disttaguished  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young);  with  the 
joint  leadership,  and,  hopefully,  with  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Immediately  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  vote  about  to  take  place,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  931,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1061;  that  there  be  a  limitation  of 
6  minutes,  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  and  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
after  which  the  vote  will  take  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  that  is  the 
shortest  time  I  have  ever  heard  of.  I  have 
no  objection. 


THE 


TEMPORARY     INCREASE     IN 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the 
public  debt  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke)  .  The  question  Is,  Is  It  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment,  No.  1522,  to  the  bill  (HJR. 
14832)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  In- 
crease In  the  public  debt  limit  tmtil 
March  31.  1975,  shall  be  brought  to  a 


close?  The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule.  The  derk  will  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  Will  the  Chair  request 
Senators  to  take  their  seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators who  are  In  the  Chamber  plesise  go 
to  their  respective  seats?  The  aides  will 
please  go  to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roIL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce| 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  le 
necessarily  absent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  48 
nays  50,  as  follows: 
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Abourezk 

Aiken 

Bayh 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Case 

ChUes 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bell  mo  n 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domenicl 


YEAS — 48 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 50 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Ful  bright 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Helms 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Long 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING — 2 

cook 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Schweiker 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

WUliams 


McClure 

McGee 

Ntmn 

Percy 

Both 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUllamL. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Welcker 
Young 


Ctaurcta 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  thli 
vote  the  yeas  are  48,  and  the  nays  an  i 
50.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  presen 
and    voting  not   having    voted    in  the 
afiOrmative,  the  motion  is  not  agreed  to , 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read 
Ing  clerks,  announced  tiiat  the  House  ha«  1 
passed  the  following  bills  in  which  it  re 
quests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  14715.  An  act  to  clarify  existing  au 
thority  for  employment  of  Wlilte  HotiM  Of^ 
flee  and  Executive  Residence  personnel, 
for  other  purpoees;  and 

H.R.  15544.  An  act  making  appropriation^ 
for    the    Treasury    Department,     the    U.S. 
Postal    Service,    the    Executive     Office 
the    President,    and    certain    Independent 
Agencies,  tcx  the  flacal  ye«r  ending  June  8( 
1976,  and  for  other  purpooes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  House  bills  were  eack 
read  twice  by  their  title  and  referred  a^ 
indicated: 
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H.R.  14715.  An  act  to  clarify  existing  au- 
thority for  employment  of  White  House  Of- 
fice and  Executive  Residence  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  15544..  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


SENATE 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1061,  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution  by  title,  as 
follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  1061)  mairing 
further  iirgent  supplemental  approprlattona 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1974,  for 
the  Veterans  Administration,  and  for  other 
pxirposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
was  handled  by  the  subcommittee 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate,  so  the 
Senator  may  be  heard? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  pending  meas- 
ure contains 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  be  have  order  called  in  the  Senate, 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  the 
Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  measure  contains  appropriations 
aggregating  $179,000,000. 

For  compensation  and  pensions, 
$100,000,000  is  provided  in  order  to  im- 
plement PubUc  Law  93-295,  which  was 
approved  May  31,  1974,  and  which  be- 
came effective  May  1,  1974.  This  legisla- 
tion increased  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans  and  also 
increased  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  for  their 
survivors. 

For  readjustment  benefits,  there  is 
recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$77,000,000.  which  is  provided  to  imple- 
ment Public  Law  93-293,  which  was  ap- 
approved  May  31, 1974,  and  which  grant- 
ed a  30-day  emergency  extension  of  the 
eligibility  period  for  veterans  discharged 
prior  to  June  1,  1966.  There  will  be  a 
total  of  285,000  trainees,  who  will  benefit 
from  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-293, 
Including  141,000  who  will  be  taking 
training  at  the  college  level,  46,000  at  the 
below  college  level  and  98,000  enrolled 
in  correspondence  coiurses. 

Also  provided  in  the  pending  measure 
is  $2,000,000  for  the  general  operating 
expenses  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, which  is  $500,000  below  the  estimate 
but  the  same  as  the  House  allowance. 

Of  this  sum,  $1,500,000  will  be  used 
to  put  into  effect  the  so-called  man-on- 


campus  program  which  is  primariily 
designed  to  insure  better  service  to  vet- 
erans, and  in  particular,  to  expedite  the 
monthly  allowance  paid  to  veterans  en- 
rolled in  various  edik;ational  institutions. 
The  remaining  $503,000  Is  provided  to 
pay  for  the  overtime  necessitated  because 
the'  delimiting  peri  )d  to  utilize  educa- 
tional benefits  has  been  extended  and 
will  require  the  mai  lual  research  of  rec- 
ords in  order  to  ide  ntify  those  veterans 
whose  benefits  hac  previously  expired 
and  are  now  eligible. 

Mr.  President,  i  hat  concludes  my 
statement,  and  I  uite  that  House  Joint 
Resoultion  1061,  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  without  aiiendment,  and  as 
passed  by  the  House  imanimously,  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  opposition  to  this  resolution. 
The  joint  resolution  would  appropriate 
a  total  of  $179,000,000  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Thfe  amounts  recom- 
mended for  Compenj  ation  and  Pensions, 
and  Readjustment  Bi  snefits  payments  are 
due  entirely  to  the  ( nactment  of  Public 
Law  93-295,  and  1  'ublic  Law  93-293, 
both  approved  on  klay  31,  1974.  The 
funds  are  required  fc  r  benefits  payments 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Also  provided 
in  the  General  Operating  Exjienses 
appropriation  is  $1,!  00,000  for  veterans 
benefits  counselors  and  $500,000  for 
overtime  pay  which  is  required  because 
the  extension  of  thj  delimiting  period 
to  utilize  educatioi  i  benefits  making 
necessary  the  manual  research  of  records 
to  identify  those  veterans  whose  benefits 
have  expired  and  ar^  now  eligible.  These 
budget  requests  are  contained  in  House 
Document  No.  93-3.8,  and  were  sub- 
mitted too  late  for  ( onsideration  in  the 
Second  Supplementa  Appropriation  bill, 
1974,  which  became  :  aw  on  June  8,  1974. 
Mr.  President,  I  u  -ge  the  approval  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  <  )FFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellak) 
has  2  minutes. 
Who  seeks  recogni  ion? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  VIr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  t  le  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  <  (FFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendm  ;nts  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  tt  e  third  reading. 

The  Joint  resolutidn  was  ordered  for 
a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remai  ider  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  QFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution,  having  b^en  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is:  Shall  the  joint  reso- 
lution pass?  The  yias  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  th ;  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 


The  second 
called  the  roll. 


that    the    Senator 


assistant  legislative  clerk 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.    3YRD.  I  announce 


from    Idaho    (Mr. 


CHxnicH)  is  necessarily  absent. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  iinnounce  that  the 


announ  :e 


Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further 
and  voting,  the 
(Mr. Cook)  would' 

The  result  was 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


that,  if  present 
•  from  Kentucky 

-[.-"yea." 

ainounced — ^yeas  98, 


Seniitor 
ivote 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdicfc 

Byrd, 
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on  (H.J.  Res  1061) 


TEMPORARY  INCPJEASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DK$T  UMTT 

The  PRESIDING  I  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke)  .  The  Chair  ^ow  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  uxrfinishe|d  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  aa 
follows: 

A  bUl  (HJl.  14832)  tolprovide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC!ER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  QFFICER.  To  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  O  FTTCER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  suggest  the  ab- 

Ithout  losing  my 


sence  of  a  quorum 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  on 

Mr.  LONG.  I  suggi 
quonun. 

The  PRESIDING 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed' 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  O]  ^FTCER  (Mr.  Babs- 


FFICER.  Without 
red. 
t  the  absence  of  a 

ICER.  The  clerk 


Mr.  President, 
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LETT).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  jdeld 
to  me? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PVlbright)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  minutes  at  this  time,  to  sipeak 
out  of  order  on  a  matter  not  germane  to 
the  pending  measure,  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  who  now  has  the  floor,  will 
be  recognized  immediately  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NORMALIZING  RELATIONS  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION— AVENUES 
AND  OBSTACLES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
President  Nixon  travels  to  Moscow  for 
his  third  annual  meeting  with  the  So- 
viet leaders,  it  seems  worth  recalling 
that  we  have  traveled  a  considerable 
distance  since  the  worst  days  of  the  cold 
war.  In  1947,  Dean  Acheson  won  sup- 
port for  the  Tnmaan  doctrine  by  charac- 
terizing communism  as  a  contagious 
disease,  and  Senator  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg  heralded  "the  worldwide  ideologi- 
cal clash  between  Eastern  communism 
and  Western  democracy."  In  1955,  as  the 
McCarthy  hysteria  abated,  an  Iowa 
farmer,  Roswell  Garst,  later  to  be  host  to 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  was  given  grudging 
permission  by  the  State  Department  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
although,  by  Mr.  Garst's  own  account: 

I  was  told  that  they  thought  I  had  vsrasted 
their  time  and  that  they  believed  no  one 
could  teach  the  Communists  anything  nor 
sell  them  anything.  . .  . 

Even  in  1961,  President  Kennedy,  in 
his  first  state  of  the  Union  message, 
warned  us  never  to  be  lulled  into  believ- 
ing that  either  Russia  or  China  "had 
yielded  its  ambitions  for  world  domi- 
nation.   

In  his  fine  speech  at  Annapolis  on 
June  5,  1974,  President  Nixon  spoke 
with  justified  pride  of  the  many  agree- 
ments reached  with  the  Soviet  Union 
during  his  period  in  oflBce,  and  he  said 
that — 

Upon  these  bridges  we  are  erecting  a  series 
of  tangible  economic  and  cultural  exchanges 
that  win  bind  us  more  closely  together. 

Said  the  President : 

An  enduring  structure  of  peace  must  be 
cemented  by  the  shared  goals  of  coexistence 
and  the  shared  practice  of  accommodation. 

As  the  President  journeys  to  Moscow, 
we  may  hope  that  tangible  progress  may 
be  made  along  the  two  main  avenues  of 
detente:  arms  control  and  trade.  A  gen- 
eral accord  on  trade,  outlining  principles 
and  guidelines,  seems  probable,  and  there 
is  also  a  good  chance  for  an  agreement 
limiting  underground  nuclear  tests  to  a 
certain  "threshold"  of  explosive  power. 
We  may  hope  too — though  not  very  con- 
fidently— that  more  important  agree- 
ments will  also  be  reached  or  at  least  ap- 
proached— to  limit  the  deployment  on 
both  sides  of  multiple  warhead  missiles 


known  as  "MIRV's."  and  to  extend  the 
5-year  interim  agreement  on  offensive 
missiles  beyond  1977.  We  may  also  hope 
that  the  emotionally  charged  issue  of 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
resolved  or  at  least  allayed,  so  as  no 
longer  to  pose  an  obstacle  to  trade  and 
investment  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  indications  that  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  and  his  colleagues 
are  prepared  to  go  far  to  reach  agree- 
ments, that  they  are  indeed  interested  in 
normalizing  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  assured  Members  of  Con- 
gress when  he  visited  here  last  year: 

We  came  here  to  consolidate  good  things, 
not  to  quarrel. 

In  a  speech  on  June  14  of  this  year  Mr. 
Brezhnev  noted  that — 

Advocates  of  the  arms  race  use  the  argu- 
ment that  to  limit  arms  and  even  more  to 
reduce  them  involves  taking  a  risk. 

He  went  on  to  warn  that — 

In  practice.  It  Is  an  Immeasurably  greater 
risk  to  continue  the  unbridled  accumulation 
of  arms. 

As  to  emigration,  there  are  unsubstan- 
tiated reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  willing  to  guarantee  in  writing  a  Jew- 
ish emigration  level  of  45,000  a  year — an 
increase  of  almost  15,000  over  the  pre- 
vious maximum  for  1  year — and  also  to 
guarantee  against  the  harassment  of 
prospective  emigrants. 

Why  indeed  would  the  Russians  want 
to  normalize  relations  with  the  United 
States?  What  are  their  motives?  One 
probable  motive  is  the  fear  of  China, 
and  of  a  conceivable  Sino-American  al- 
liance. Another  is  the  wish  to  consolidate 
the  Soviet  position  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Still  another — recurrent  in  Soviet  state- 
ments since  Khrushchev's  time — is  the 
acute,  embarrassed  awareness  of  com- 
parative economic  backwardness,  and  the 
resulting  desire  to  reduce  the  arms  bur- 
den and  attract  Western  technology  and 
investment  for  Soviet  economic  develop- 
ment. In  Secretary  Brezhnev's  recent 
statements  one  hears  an  echo  of  Chair- 
man Khrushchev's  words  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  back  in  1959: 

We  have  always  had  great  respect  for  the 
American  people.  We  have  also  been  some- 
what envious  of  your  achievements  In  the 
economic  field,  and  for  that  reason,  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  try  to  catch  up  with  you  In 
that  field,  to  compete  with  you,  and  when 
we  do  catch  up,  to  move  further  ahead.' 

There  seems  no  doubt,  too,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon — despite  his  anti-Communist 
past — and  Secretary  Kissinger  surely,  are 
solidly  committed  to  the  normalization  of 
Soviet-American  relations.  The  Secre- 
tary, being  a  historian,  comes  naturally 
by  lUs  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
accommodation.  As  to  Mr.  Nixon,  the 
vicissitudes  of  Watergate  seem  to  have 
had  a  good  efifect  on  him:  they  have 
given  him  added  incentive  for  a  produc- 
tive, responsible  foreign  policy.  I  most 
emphatically  do  not  agree  that  Water- 
gate has  imdermined  the  administra- 
tion's effectiveness  in  foreign  policy;  the 
administration's  successes  ought  to  re- 


fute that  charge.  Most  foreigners  seem 
either  bored  by  Watergate  or  puzzled  by 
all  the  fuss.  They  may  even  find  us  easier 
to  deal  with  now  that  we — or  at  least 
some  of  our  leaders — have  been  knocked 
off  their  moral  high  horse.  The  Russians 
may  even  be  inclined  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent out  with  timely,  politically  useful 
concessions.  As  one  Soviet  journalist  told 
an  American  counterpart : 

He's  been  a  good  partner  for  us.  And  you 
don't  let  a  good  partner  down  when  he  Is  In 
trouble.  You  help  him  out.= 

If  indeed  anyone  is  exploiting  Water- 
gate to  the  detriment  of  our  foreign 
policy,  it  is  not  the  Russians  but  some 
of  our  own  military  leaders  and  certain 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  resist  any 
reduction  in  appropriations  for  the  Pen- 
tagon. In  their  view  President  Nixon's 
conception  of  "shared  goals  of  coexist- 
ence" is  a  delusion,  because,  as  they  see 
it,  the  Russians  are  unalterably  com- 
mitted to  world  domination  and  are 
using  detente  as  a  trick  or  a  tactic 
toward  that  goal.  Emboldened  by  the 
President's  domestic  difficulties,  the  cold 
warriors  in  the  Pentagon  and  in  Con- 
gress have  mounted  a  concerted  of- 
fensive, both  against  arms  control  and 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  evidently 
feels  free  to  imdercut  the  administra- 
tion's detente  policy  by  pressing  for  a 
wholly  unnecessary  "equivalence"  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  "throw  weight"  and 
numbers  of  missile  laimcher,  despite  an 
American  advantage  of  more  than  3  to  1 
in  warheads.  Mr.  Schlesinger  also  pro- 
pounds a  "targeting  doctrine"  which 
would  confront  the  Russians  with  the 
destabilizing  prospect  of  an  apparent 
American  bid  for  first-strike  capacity. 
At  the  same  time  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  his  allies  continue  their 
dangerous  meddling  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Soviet  Union,  even  though, 
as  James  Reston  commented  a  year  ago : 
Mr.  Brezhnev  has  tolerated  American  In- 
terference with  his  internal  laws  more  than 
any  American  President  would  have  toler- 
ated similar  Interference  from  the  Soviet 
Unlon.= 

Prospects  for  a  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion agreement  were  materially  reduced 
by  the  defeat  in  the  Senate  on  June  10, 
by  a  vote  of  49  to  37,  of  Senator  McIn- 
TYRE's  sensible,  moderate  proposal  to  de- 
lay the  funding  of  counterforce  research 
and  development  until  the  President  cer- 
tifies failure  in  the  effort  to  limit  MIRV's 
through  the  SALT  talks.  Mr.  Schlesinger 
has  thus  been  given  the  green  light  to 
proceed  with  his  new  "targeting  doc- 
trine" with  all  its  destabilizing  possibil- 
ities. Superficially  appealing  as  a  means 
of  providing  "selectivity  and  fiexibility," 
allowing  of  limited  nuclear  strikes  as 
well  as  all-out  attacks  on  cities,  the  new 
targeting  doctrine  will  surely  be  per- 
ceived by  the  Russians  as  a  bid  on  oiir 
side  for  the  development  of  a  preemptive, 
first-strike  capability  against  missile 
sites  and  command  centers. 

It  threatens,  thereby,  to  undermine  the 
single  most  important  achievement  in 


>  Quoted  In  J.  W.  Ptilbrlght,  "The  Crippled 
Olant,"  p.  26. 


>Hedrlck  Smith,  "lifr.  Brezhnev  Is  Look- 
ing Beyond  the  President,"  the  New  York 
Times,  June  23, 1974,  p.  El. 

•The  New  York  Times,  June  22,  19*78. 
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arms  control  thus  far,  the  ABM  treaty. 
Under  that  agreement — which  confines 
both  powers  to  no  more  than  two  anti- 
ballistic  missile  sites — the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  in  effect  commit- 
ted themselves  to  permanent  coexistence. 
Insofar  as  each  side  admits  it  has  no  de- 
fense against  nuclear  ICBM's,  it  also 
commits  itself  to  peace  and  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  other's  power  and  ideology. 
Secretary  Schlesinger's  "new  flexibility," 
and  the  apparent  bid  for  a  first-strike 
capacity,  cannot  fail  to  undercut  the  mu- 
tual confldence  and  sense  of  security  to 
which  the  ABM  treaty  was  beginning  to 
give  rise. 

With  a  flawless  sense  of  timing,  the 
enemies  of  detente  have  chosen  the  mo- 
ment of  the  President's  departure  for 
Moscow  to  fire  a  few  broadsides  at  his 
policy.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
weighed  in  with  a  charge,  promptly  and 
convincingly  refuted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  the  administration  had 
agreed  secretly  at  the  1972  summit  to 
allow  the  Russians  to  exceed  their  al- 
lotted 950  modem  submarine-laimched 
missiles,  and  had  also  promised  to  hold 
the  American  submarine  force  below  Its 
allotted  and  planned  level.  With  appar- 
ently similar  intent,  Mr.  Paul  Nitze.  a 
recently  resigned  SALT  delegate,  chose 
the  day  before  the  President's  departure 
to  grant  a  highly  publicized  interview 
complaining  of  a  lack  of  "trust"  in  sub- 
ordinates on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  in- 
sinuating that  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Moscow  to  make  a  bad  bargain,  adding: 

I  felt  the  difficulties  In  Washington  stem- 
ming from  the  Watergate  affair  were  not 
without  significance.* 

If  Watergate  Is  hampering  the  admin- 
istration's foreign  policy,  it  is  not  the 
doing  of  the  Russians  but  of  the  cold 
warriors  at  home.  It  is  interesting,  by 
contrast,  to  recall  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev's  comments  on  Watergate  a 
year  ago.  Before  leaving  Moscow  for 
Washington,  he  told  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can reporters  that — 

It  would  be  quite  Indecent  and  quite  un- 
suitable for  me  to  Intervene  In  that  affair  In 
any  way  •   •   •. 

His  attitude  toward  President  Nixon, 
he  added,  was  one  of  "very  great  re- 
spect," based,  he  said,  on  the  President's 
"realistic,  constructive  approach  to  the 
problem  of  improving  relations  between 
our  two  coimtries  *  •  *."^ 

The  other  current  major  obstacle  to 
detente  is  the  extraordinary  pressure 
being  applied  to  the  Russians  on  their 
emigration  policy,  which  threatens  to 
undercut  promising  possibilities  of  trade 
and  investment.  According  to  press  re- 
ports, the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson;,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  tMr.  Javixs),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  were  dis- 
satisfied with  Secretary  Kissinger's  indi- 
cation that  the  Russians  would  be  willing 
to  guarantee  in  writing  that  they  would 


•Marilyn  Berger,  "Nltze  Notes  Lack  of 
Trust  by  Top  Aides."  Washington  Post.  June 
26, 1974,pp.  A1,A5. 

'Hedrlck  Smith,  "Brezhnev  Praises  NUon 
for  •Realistic'  ApproMb."  The  New  York 
Times,  June  15, 1973.  * 
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permit  the  emigrat  on  of  45,000  Soviet 
Jews  a  year,  and  f  irther  would  give  a 
pledge  against  the  1  arrassment  of  pros- 
pective emigrants.  Apcording  to  press  re- 
ports, the  Secretarj  was  told  he  would 
have  to  "come  ba:k  with  something 
more." 

With  all  respect  t )  my  colleagues'  hu- 
manitarian concemj  I  am  bound  to  sug- 
gest that  they  are  playing  a  dangerous 
game.  The  Soviet  I  nion  is  a  great  and 
proud  nation  and,  however  reprehensible 
some  of  its  internal;  practices  may  be,  it 
is  not  likely  to  yield  indefinitely  to  for- 
eign pressures  for  jtheir  reform.  They 
have  indeed  cut  blck  emigration  this 
year  to  a  rate  25]  percent  below  last 
year's  level,  as  an  Evident  sign  of  their 
displeasure  with  American  pressure. 

There  are,  too,  la-ger  issues  at  stake, 
issues  more  directla  related  to  the  na- 
tional interests  of  I  the  United  States. 
Over  and  above  thd  potential  economic 
benefits,  the  broad^  purpose  of  invest- 
ment and  nondiscriminatory  trade  is  po- 
litical :  the  cultivatiw  of  an  international 
atmosphere  of  security  and  cordiality 
in  which  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war 
could  steadily  abate.  The  issue  is  not  one 
of  favored  treatment  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  only  one  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion, which  is  all  thit  most-favored-na- 
tion trade  treatnient  confers.  The 
threat  to  withhold  this,  as  well  as  ordi- 
nary commercial  credits,  as  a  lever  on 
Soviet  emigration  policy,  is  not  only  likely 
to  prove  ineffective  fn  terms  of  its  own 
objective,  but  also  represents  a  distortion 
of  our  national  int^est.  Stabilizing  the 
peace  is  our  own  oTOrriding  interest  in 
relations  with  the  aoviet  Union,  and  it 
is  too  important  to  [be  compromised  by 
meddling — even  humanitarian  med- 
dling— in  internal  Sdviet  affairs.  As  Pres- 
ident Nixon  very  setisibly  put  it  in  his 
Annapolis  speech:     I 

We  cannot  gear  our  Iprelgn  policy  to  trans- 
formation of  other  so(jietles.  In  the  nuclear 
age  our  first  responsibility  must  be  the  pre- 
vention of  a  war  that!  could  destroy  all  so- 
ciety. We  must  never  fcse  sight  of  this  fun- 
damental truth  of  mo«|ern  international  life. 


loder 


Mr.  President,  I  htve  recently  been  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Roswell  Garst, 
the  Iowa  farmer  whpse  advanced  farm- 
ing methods  so  Impressed  NUdta  Khru- 
shchev. In  his  letter  to  me  Mr.  Garst 
points  to  the  potential  benefits  of  So- 
viet-American trade.JThe  Russians  being 
short  of  food,  and  we  being  short  of  na- 
tm-al  gas  for  the  production  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  we  could  develop  a  natural 
trade  relationship  .exchanging  Soviet 
natural  gas  for  American  soybeans, 
wheat  and  corn. 

Mr.  Garst  also  sept  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  he  received  fr(^  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev, dated  December  31,  1959,  in 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev  pointed  to  the  in- 
sanity of  spending  immense  sums  on 
arms,  and  then  went  ton  to  say : 

The  bulk  of  tl\e  money  saved  as  a  result 
of  the  disarmament  c^uld  be  also  used  for 
the  purpose  whl  jh  Is  i  o  dear  to  your  heart. 


and  I  shaU  not  conceal 


too — that  Is  for  the  pre  ductlon  of  food  stuffs 
for  the  people. 


put 


We  did  not 
Khrvtshchev's 
and  in  large  part  bedause 


overtu  res 


It  from  you — to  mine 


nuch  trust  in  Mr. 

of  15  years  ago, 

we  did  not,  he 


lost  the  confidence  (tf  his  colleagues  in 
the  Kremlin  and  ultimately  lost  power 
Mr.  Brezhnev,  now  at  a  peak  of  pov;er 
and  prestige,  also  has  a  great  deal  at 


stake  in  his  opening 


to  the  West.  If  he 


fails  in  his  detente  policy  because  of  ex- 
cessive American  demands  relating  to 
strategic  arms  and  Internal  Soviet  af- 
fairs, it  is  possible  ihat  Brezhnev  like 
Khrushchev,  wiU  be  discredited  at  home 
and  displaced  by  hard-nosed  successors 
who  will  have  littld  interest  in  trade 
arms  control  or  detente  with  the  United 
States — or  for  that  jmatter  in  freedom 
of  thought  or  emigraftion  for  Soviet  citi- 
zens. In  that  unhaopy  event  our  own 
cold  warriors  will  no  doubt  trxmipet  the 
vindication  of  their  i  irophecy.  The  irony 
that  will  escape  them— as  it  does  today- 
is  that  their  prophec  r,  in  large  part,  has 
been  self-fulfilling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  Mr.  RoswuU  Garst's  letter  to 
me  of  May  30,  1974,  along  with  Chair- 
man Khrushchev's  letter  to  Mr.  Garst  of 
December  31,  1959,  a  id  three  letters  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Garsi  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  one  dated  April  30, 
1974,  two  dated  May  30,  1974.  The  sub- 
stance and  the  circumstances  of  this 
correspondence  conveys  a  more  credible 
message  of  the  true  interests  of  our  two 
countries  than  volutnes  of  diplomatic 
exchanges  or  emotioial  speeches. 

I  commend  this  coi  respondence  to  the 
attention  of  my  coll«  agues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pri  ited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Garst    b  Thouas 
Htiirq)  Corn  Co., 
Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  May  30. 1974. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FlTLBBICBT, 

UJS.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Senator:  Becauie  I  feel  s\ire  you  will 
be  interested,  I  am  er  closing  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  received  from  Niklta  Klirushchev 
dated  the  last  of  December,  1959.  (We  had 
sent  him  a  book  with  »nany  pictiires  taken 
when  he  had  visited  liere  In  late  Septem- 
ber— and  some  movies] of  the  crowds). 

I  always  enjoyed  hlii.  He  knew  how  to 
laugh.  And  yet  he  coul^  be  serious  and  sen- 
sible. In  1959 — In  January,  Mlkoyan— who 
was  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  at  the  time — 
had  visited  Cuba — and  then  had  come  to  the 
U.S.A.  I  had  met  him  at  BSirushchev's  vaca- 
tion place  In  the  fall  of  1965  when  I  had 
met  both  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Khrushchev,  so  I  flew 
to  Washington  and  had  lunch  with  lilm. 

He  told  me  that  Khnjshchev  had  told  him 
that  he,  Khrushchev,  wanted  both  Mrs.  Garst 
and  me  to  come  to  thi  Soviet  Union  for  a 
visit  as  soon  as  convenient.  Mrs.  Garst  and 
I  had  planned  a  Mediterranean  ta-lp  for  the 
late  winter  so  1  accepted  the  Invitation.  We 
Interrupted  our  trip  at  Beirut,  Lebanon- 
flew  to  Moscow  via  Roipe.  Matskevich,  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  flaw  us  down  to  Socbl 
on  the  Black  Sea  whAre  Khrushchev  was 
vacationing.  I 

Mrs.  Garst  had  neveij 
with  reluctance  because  „w  ^-^  .^■^^  ^..^t,"- 
In  Budapest  In  the  1956  uprising.  She  had 
never  met  him — fearedjhe  would  be  difficult 
as  he  had  been  at  the  United  Nations. 

Matskevich  and  I  vient  over  to  Khru- 
shchev's home  In  the  Imornlng  and  spent 
from  9:30  tUl  12:30  talking  about  agricul- 
ture. Mrs.  Garst  came  over  at  12:30  for  lunch 
and  we  talked  all  afternoon  about  the  fact 
that  the  armaments  biirden  was  too  great 
for  both  the  U.S.S  Jl.  andthe  XJ.BJi. 


met  him.  She  went 
i  we  bad  been  caught 
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I  told  him  that  for  a  person  who  was  born 
a  Russian  peasant,  it  seemed  to  me  he  was  a 
poor  "horse  trader".  I  pointed  out  we  were 
spending  about  10%  of  our  gross  national 
production  for  what  we  called  "Defense",  ar»d 
that  we  bad  about  twice  as  much  Industrial 
capacity  as  the  Soviet  Union.  He  had  to 
spend  20%  of  his  Industrial  capacity  to  stay 
even. 

Furthermore,  that  we  took  our  armaments 
out  of  luxuries!  We  had  so  many  automobUes 
we  did  not  know  where  to  park  them — so 
many  electrical  gadgets  we  were  confused 
about  how  to  keep  them  in  repair — whUe  his 
armaments  came  out  of  people's  hides— out 
of  things  we  considered  absolute  necessities. 
He  should  want  a  reduction  of  armaments 
even  more  than  we. 

He  said  we  had  the  Soviet  Union  sur- 
rounded with  air  bases — In  Turkey,  In  North 
Africa,  In  Formosa,  In  Korea — surrounded  on 
all  sides.  And  he  asked  what  I  thought  of 
that. 

He  had  asked  the  same  question  when  I 
met  him  first  In  1966.  In  1955,  I  could  not 
think  of  an  answer  but  by  1959  I  had  thought 
of  one  I  was  wUllng  to  try  out.  It  was  as 
follows : 

"It  seems  to  me  you  should  laugh  at  us — 
not  worry!"  He  asked  me  to  explain  which  I 
did  about  as  follows: 

"I  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
start  a  war.  You  have  been  In  two  wars  In  my 
lifetime.  You  have  been  devastated,  terribly 
devastated,  twice  In  my  lifetime.  You  lost 
more  lives  in  both  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  than  all  other  participants." 

You  are  now  making  very  rapid  progress. 
You  are  stUl  far  behind  the  U.S.A.  You  need 
roads — you  need  hovising — you  need  many, 
many  things.  So,  you  are  not  about  to  start  a 
war. 

Nor  Is  the  U.S.A.  going  to  start  a  war.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.A.  neither  want 
a  war.  So,  the  American  air  bases  are  actually 
a  useless  expenditure  of  American  funds.  You 
should  be  amused  at  the  ridiculous  waste  of 
American  funds. 

Mrs.  Garst,  who  had  gone  with  great 
reluctance,  was  very  well-pleased  with  the 
whole  conversation.  He  agreed  that  the 
armaments  burden  was  far  too  great.  He 
said  he  would  like  to  greatly  reduce  It — 
and  would  like  to  use  half  of  the  savings  for 
the  less  fortunate  countries. 

Both  Mrs.  Garst  and  I  thought  we  had 
made  a  great  contribution  to  world  peace. 
When  we  were  leaving,  Mrs.  Garst  said  about 
as  follows:  "You  have  been  so  cordial  and 
courteous  that  I  leave  with  one  regret,  which 
is  that  I  regret  that  I  cannot  reciprocate 
by  having  you  as  a  guest  In  our  home  as  you 
have  had  us  In  your  home!" 

He  bowed  and  said  al>out  as  follows: 
•Mrs.  Garst  If  I  ever  again  visit  the  U.S.A., 
I  will  visit  you  In  your  home !" 

We  were  there  In  March — by  June  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  had  Invited  him.  He  came — 
saw  the  whole  U.S.A. — and  in  my  opinion 
was  ready  to  reduce  armaments  until  the 
U-2  was  shot  down  over  Russia 

I  only  saw  him  once  after  that.  My  nephew, 
John  Crystal,  and  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1963  and  visited  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Khru- 
shchev and  family  at  his  "Datcha"  outside  of 
Moscow  in  late  May  of  1963. 

I  think  you  knew  most  of  this  history — 
but  thought  it  worth  repeating. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  Is  doing  an  excellent  Job  in  the  Mid 
East — such  a  fine  Job  that  he  will  continue 
as  Secretary  of  State  under  Ford  if  Nixon 
resigns.  Is  impeached  or  whatever  happens. 
He  faced  a  very  bad  situation — handled  it  by 
hard  work,  good  sense  and  patience. 

As  you  win  remember  that  last  winter  I 
pointed  out  the  energy  crisis  ends  up  being 
»  food  crisis,  primarily  because  there  are 
three  principal  plant  foods — nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus and  potash. 


We  get  phosphate  and  potash  out  of  mines. 
Neither  is  Inexhaustible  but  there  are  enough 
deposits  for  the  time  being.  However,  nitro- 
gen is  made  from  gas  (either  natural  gas  or 
gas  made  from  oil  or  coal  or  lignite). 

Natural  gas  in  the  U.S.A.  Is  In  short  supply. 
In  the  Mid  East  It  Is  flared — wasted — ^Just 
burned  to  get  rid  of  It. 

We  are  short  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  In  the 
U.S.A.  by  a  minimum  of  three  million  tons. 
Everywhere  In  the  world  farmers  could  use 
more  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  three  options. 

First,  the  oU  companies  that  import  oil 
from  the  Mid  East — and  from  other  areas 
could  make  nitrogen  fertilizers  and  pay  a 
moderate  price  for  the  gas  now  being  flared. 

Second,  we  could  sell  soybeans,  wheat 
and/or  com  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  buy 
nitrogen  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Or  Third,  we  can  make  It  from  coal  or 
lignite.  Probably  we  should  do  all  tliree 
things. 

I  pointed  this  out  because  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  becomes  a  key  figure  in  help- 
ing solve  the  food  problem  of  the  world.  He 
simply  has  to  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
"energy"  and  "food"  are  almost  synony- 
mous— they  go  together  like  the  words  bread 
and  butter. 

Prom  a  practical  point  of  view  I  have  re- 
tired from  business.  My  sons,  Stephen  and 
David,  and  their  associates  run  the  seed  corn 
business  and  the  farming  business. 

Because  I  was  an  early  enthusiast  about 
fertilizer  and  beca\ise  I  have  long  been  a 
student  of  the  race  between  world  popula- 
tion growth  and  world  food  supplies,  I  think 
I  might  be  helpful  to  Secretary  Kissinger.  I 
do  not  want  to  work  for  anyone — but  I  do 
want  to  be  helpful. 

When  you  get  Isack  to  Washington — and 
Secretary  Kissinger  gets  back — and  both  of 
you  have  had  time  to  rest  up  from  your 
campaigns — If  you  wish  to  do  so — and  only  if 
you  care  to  do  so— I  would  be  happy  to  come 
to  Washington  and  visit  with  Secretary 
Kissinger. 

I  do  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
wrote  Ambassador  Dobrynin  In  late  April — 
and  another  I  have  written  today  which  I 
believe  are  pertinent. 

Our  warm  regards  to  you  both. 
Sincerely, 

RoswEU.  Garst. 
Elizabxth  Gabst. 

Unopficial  Translation 

December  31,  1959. 
Mr.  RoswEix  Gabst. 
Coon  Rapids.  Iowa. 

Dear  Mr.  Gaest:  Allow  me  first  of  all  to 
thank  you,  Mrs.  Garst  and  all  your  family 
for  the  warm  New  Year  greetings  and  good 
wishes. 

Thank  you  also  for  the  album  of  photos 
and  the  movie  depleting  our  meetings  m 
Coon  Rapids.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  all 
of  us  to  see  this  album  and  the  movie.  They 
will  remind  us  of  those  pleasant  hours  which 
we  spent  together  with  you  at  yovu*  farm. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  again  from  you  that 
my  trip  to  the  United  States  of  America  was 
successful  and  that  It  lessened  the  suspicions 
which  has  existed  between  our  countries.  I 
wish  to  express  once  again  my  profound  con- 
viction that  a  further  development  of  con- 
tacts between  our  countries  will  bring  about 
the  growth  of  mutual  understanding  between 
them  and  then  also  relations  of  friendship 
and  cooperation.  In  this  respect  we  in  Mos- 
cow Just,  as  you,  Mr.  Garst,  expect  much  from 
the  forthcoming  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
by  President  Elsenhower.  He  wlU  loe  the 
welcome  guest  here. 

I  am  glad  to  see  your  deep  interest  in  the 
solution  of  the  disarmament  problem.  In- 
deed It  Is  Insane  to  spend  Immense  sums  on 
Instruments  of  warfare  while,  should  rela- 
tions among  states  be  normal,  these  sums 


could  be  used  for  increasing  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  people  and  for  rendering  assistance  to 
less  developed  coimtries  in  the  furtherance 
of  their  economies  and  culture. 

On  our  part  we  are  doing  ovir  best  at  pres- 
ent and  we  shall  make  all  efforts  In  the 
future  to  achieve  the  solution  of  this  most 
Unportant  problem  of  contemporary  times — 
to  conclude  an  agreement  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  of  all  states  under 
appropriate  International  Inspection. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  saved  as  a  result 
of  the  disarmament  could  be  also  used  for 
the  purpose  which  Is  so  dear  to  your  heart, 
and  I  shall  not  conceal  It  from  you — to  mine 
too — this  is  for  the  production  of  food  stuffs 
for  the  pe<^le.  And  In  this  field,  dear  Mr. 
Garst  our  future  cooperation  with  you  could 
be  as  good  as  today  and  perhaps  even  bet- 
ter. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  fact  that  you  atten- 
tively foUow  the  program  of  agriculture  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  I  express  you  my  grati- 
tude your  wishes  of  oiur  further  successes.  I 
think  you  already  know  tliat  we  are  work- 
ing hard  In  this  direction;  and  In  particular 
we  have  recently  thoroughly  discussed  meas- 
lu-es  toward  further  development  of  agricul- 
tural production  and  have  adopted  a  cor- 
responding decision  In  Moscow. 

I  thank  you  once  again.  Mr.  Garst,  for  your 
warm  congratulations  and  wishes.  Nina 
Petrovna.  other  members  of  my  famUy  and 
myself  send  you.  your  wife  and  all  your  fam- 
ily our  best  wishes  of  success  in  your  lives, 
happiness  and  health  In  the  coming  i960. 
With  sincere  respect. 

N.  Khrushchev. 

Garst  &  Thomas 
Hybrto  Corn  Co., 
Coon  Rapids,  Iowa.  April  30.  1974. 
His  Excellency   Mr.   Anatoliy   F.   Dobrynin, 
Ambassador  of  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Ambassador:  In  the  summer  of 
1955  the  first  exchange  of  agricultural  dele- 
gations between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  took  place.  WhUe  the  Soviet 
delegation  was  spendtog  a  week  in  Iowa,  both 
Mr.  Tulupnikov  and  Mr.  Matskevich  vUlted 
with  Mrs.  Garst  and  me — and  our  two  sons 
here  at  Coon  Rapids. 

We  were  doing  a  number  of  things  on  the 
Garst  farm  that  they  had  not  seen  before. 
For  Instance,  the  Soviet  delegation  had  dis- 
covered that  every  Iowa  farmer  used  hybrid 
seed  corn,  but  they  had  not  seen  how  hybrid 
seed  com  was  produced  until  they  came  to 
Coon  Rapids.  We  had  In  1955,  as  we  do  have 
now,  the  largest  plant  for  the  drj-ing,  shell- 
ing, sizing  and  sacking  of  hybrid  seed  corn. 

Moreover,  by  1955  we  were  using  generous 
applications  of  balanced  fertilizers — and  we 
were  using  Insecticides  and  herbicides. 

Another  thing  we  were  doing  was  feedtag 
cattle  ground  corn  cobs  for  the  bulk  of  their 
carbohydrate  feed  intake  and  we  were  sup- 
plying the  protein  for  our  cattle  In  the  form 
of  urea  which  we  dissolved  In  molasses.  (We 
have  for  20  years  dissolved  10%  urea  In  90% 
molasses  and  used  the  mixture  as  the  pro- 
tein supplement.) 

Then,  of  course,  we  were  tislng  the  most 
modern  American  farm  machinery. 

Mr.  Matskevich  immediately  Invited  me  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Union  and  see  Soviet  agri- 
culture. He  said  late  September  or  early 
October  would  be  a  fine  time. 

There  had  been  about  10  years  of  almost 
no  communications  between  the  end  of  World 
War  n  and  1955.  Winston  Churchill  of  Great 
Britain  had  accused  Stalin  of  pulling  down 
an  "Iron  Cvu^aln!"  Senator  Joe  McCarthy 
of  Wisconsin  had  made  speech  after  speech 
of  a  derogatory  nature  about  aU  communist 
countries. 

Passports  from  the  U.SA.  had  to  be  espe- 
cially validated  before  Americans  could  enter 
any  communist  country. 
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So.  I  told  Mr.  Matskevlcb  that  I  would  let 
blm  know  before  he  had  finished  his  trip 
whether  1  would  come. 

I  immediately  went  to  Washington  and  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  They  already 
knew  I  had  been  Invited.  I  told  them  that  I 
knew  modern  agriculture  well.  I  told  the 
State  Department  that  I  did  not  want  to  go 
unless  I  could  feel  free  to  teach  the  Soviet 
Union  everything  I  knew  about  how  to  pro- 
duce "more  and  better  food"  with  less  labor! 

Furthermore,  I  told  the  State  Department 
that  If  I  explained  the  virtues  of  hybrid 
seed  corn,  I  wanted  to  be  assured  I  could  get 
an  export  license  so  they  could  buy  some  to 
compare  with  their  own. 

And  that  If  I  told  them  about  the  virtues 
of  Insecticides  or  herbicides  or  fertilizer  or 
farm  machinery,  that  I  could  get  export 
licenses. 

And  finally,  I  told  them  that  I  wanted  to 
visit  Romania,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia 
and  show  them  how  to  produce  more  and 
better  food  with  less  labor  on  the  same  terms. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  was,  as  usual, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  so  they  said 
I  should  wait  till  his  return — that  It  would 
be  taken  up  at  the  "highest  level"  and  then 
I  should  come  back.  In  a  week  or  two  Dulles 
did  get  back — I  was  Invited  to  come  back — 
and  I  was  told  that  they  thought  I  had 
wasted  their  time  and  that  they  believed  no 
one  could  teach  the  communists  anything 
nor  sell  them  anything — but  they  thought 
that  It  was  worthwhile  to  keep  communica- 
tions between  our  two  countries  going. 

Never  could  anyone  have  had  a  finer  trip 
than  I  had.  Mr.  Emelyanov  was  then  agricul- 
tural attache  In  Washington.  He  accom- 
panied me  /or  the  whole  trip.  We  spent  al- 
most a  week  at  the  Soviet  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  Moscow,  then  to  Kiev,  Khar- 
kov, Dnlepropetrovsk,  Krasnodar  and  Odessa. 
At  Odessa  I  was  Informed  that  Chairman 
Khrushchev  was  vacationing  near  Yalta  and 
would  like  to  see  and  visit  with  me. 

I  was,  of  course,  delighted  Mrs.  Khru- 
shchev aQd  one  of  their  daughters  were  there. 
And  Mr.  Mlkoyan,  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade, 
Mr.  Matskevlch,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
of  Ukraine. 

They  wanted  a  full  report  on  the  hybrid- 
ization of  corn,  on  the  fertilization,  on  mech- 
anization. I  recommended  "broilers"  (young 
chickens)  as  the  most  efficient  way  to  turn 
course  grains  into  meat,  and  told  them  every 
new  method. 

I  offered  5,000  tons  of  early  maturing  hy- 
brid seed  corn  which  they  ordered  while  I 
was  there.  They  wanted  to  know  about  a  seed 
corn  plant.  I  Invited  them  to  send  a  dele- 
gation over  to  study  our  plant  which  was  the 
most  modem.  I  gave  them  the  blueprint  of 
our  plant — and  helped  them  order  the  ma- 
chinery. 

Roughly  the  same  thing  happened  In  Ro- 
mania and  Hungary  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Each  country  bought  some  Pioneer  brand 
hybrid  seed  com  and  some  seed  production 
facilities — and  some  chicken  equipment — 
and  things  of  that  type.  The  Northrup  King 
Seed  Co.  of  Minneapolis  furnished  part  of 
the  seed  because  only  about  the  earliest  10% 
or  15%  of  the  corn  raised  In  the  U.S.A.  Is 
early  enough  to  matvire  In  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Northern  Romania  or  Hungary  or  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I  gave  many,  many  talks  to  your  citizens. 
I  always  told  them  that  I  greatly  admired  the 
progress — because  I  knew  their  history.  It 
was  not  until  1917  that  the  revolution  took 
place.  That  was  38  years  before  1955. 

Under  the  Czars  only  about  10%  of  the 
population  knew  how  to  read  and  write.  I 
estimated  that  it  must  have  taken  at  least 
ten  years  to  educate  the  school  teachers  and 
to  biUld  the  school  houses  where  all  of  the 
population  could  be  educated.  So  they  had 
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not  had  38  years  of  o  iportunlty — not  more 
than  28  years. 

Then  I  would  point  <  )ut  that  it  must  have 
taken  ten  years  to  fighl  a  war  of  survival  and 
to  repair  the  devastat  on  that  the  war  had 
brought.  So,  in  fact,  Ibelr  nation  had  only 
18  years  of  opportunity  ! 

I  compared  Soviet  a{  rlcultiu'e  with  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  We  wi  re  far,  far  ahead — not 
because  we  were  more  brilliant  people  but 
because  of  our  greater  )pportunlties.  We  had 
not  had  a  war  on  oui  soil  since  the  "Civil 
War"  (from  1861  thro\J  gh  1865).  We  had  en- 
joyed an  excellent  schi  lol  system  for  a  hun- 
dred years  I 

Oiur  coimtry  had  be«  n  largely  settled  with 
Europeans,  Russians,  >  Germans,  Romanians, 
Hungarians,  English,  Swedes,  Danes,  Nor- 
wegians. After  that  kin  d  of  a  preface,  I  could 
tell  anyone  that  we  we  re  far  ahead — not  be- 
cause we  were  more  I  rilllant — but  because 
we  had  a  much  better  i  tpportunlty. 

You  may  have  kno^n  most  of  this  back- 
ground— but  I  wanted  '  o  be  sure  of  that.  And 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  tl]  at  you  know  that  my 
association  with  the  conununlst  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  haa  been  one  of  the  re- 
warding experiences  ol  my  life.  I  have  been 
able  to  be  helpfid  to  ihe  people  of  Eastern 
Europe — and  they  hive  appreciated  that 
help. 

And  now  I  find  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  able  to  help  me — i  nd  my  country — and 
sell  us  something  that  you  may  want  to  sell 
lis — that  is  fertilizerl 

Geographically  our  n  ation  Is  an  area  which 
has  a  longer  growing  season  because  we  are 
further  south.  And  w4  have  a  vast  area  we 
call  "the  cornbelt"  whilch  is  perfectly  beauti- 
ful for  com  production — and  soybean  pro- 
duction, and  we  have  i  great  area  for  wheat. 

Your  country  Is  not!  so  favorably  situated 
as  the  U.S~A.  for  gralq  production. 

However,  the  Soviet  t^nlon  Is  endowed  with 
very  large  mmeral  resources  1  Tou  have  very 
large  reserves  of  both  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas.  i 

Nitrogen  fertilizers  are  the  thing  we  need 
moet  In  the  UJ8.A.  It|only  takes  three  ele- 
ments to  make  nitrogen  fertilizers.  Those 
three  things  are  natuKU  gas,  air  and  water. 
We,  in  the  U.S.A.,  hate  by  far  the  world's 
largest  reserves  of  coat,  something  like  half 
of  the  world's  coal  reserves  are  in  the  U.SA. 
We  can  make  "natiiraj  gas"  from  coal — and 
in  that  way  make  nitrogen  fertilizer.  But, 
that  will  take  some  time. 

We  have  in  the  U.S.A.  ample  phosphate — 
and  potash  Is  available  in  both  the  UJ3.A. 
and  Canada. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  fair  trade  can  be 
worked  out  of  the  production  of  grain — 
largely  wheat,  com  and  soybeans  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union — and  that  in  re- 
turn— in  the  same  boaM — you  might  market 
an  equivalent  value  of  dry  nitrogen  ferti- 
lizers. The  nitrogen  fertilizer  could  be  am- 
monium nitrate  or  ure*..  (Ammonium  nitrate 
is  33%  nitrogen — ana  the  urea  Is  46% 
nitrogen.  Either  wouldlbe  excellent.) 

I  send  this  letter  ;  to  you.  Ambassador 
Dobrynln,  because  I  d4  not  know  which  De- 
partment of  the  U.S.S,  a.  government  should 
receive.  It  may  be  th«  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, or  it  may  be  the  Foreign  Trade  Depart- 
ment, or  It  may  be  th ;  "Food"  Department. 

You  have  not  only  r  ly  permission,  but  my 
encouragement  as  we  1  to  have  this  letter 
interpreted  Into  youi  own  language — and 
send  it  to  the  several  departments  who  are 
most  likely  to  be  Intel  ested. 

How  much  nltrogei  i  fertilizer  could  the 
U.SA.  use?  A  great  ( eal,  I  feel  sure.  The 
Oarst  family  could  use  several  thousand  tons 
of  either  ammonium  nitrate  or  \irea. 

Find  out  what  prices  would  be  required 
with  delivery  either  at  New  Orleans  or  at  one 
of  the  Oreat  Lake  potts  such  as  Chicago  or 
Milwaukee  if  you  can. 


And,  I  will  appreciate 
to  this  suggestion. 
With  warm  personal 
Yours  very  sincerely 


Oabst 


your  own  reaction 
i^gards,  I  am 
RoswELL  Qarst. 


&  Thomas 


.der  A.  Kosygln  and 
Icultural    Counselor 

separate  letter  and 
ith  this  letter — one 


HT  BRm  COBN  Co., 
Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  May  30. 1974. 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Ana'Joliy  F.  Dobrtnin, 
Ambassador    of    Union  I  of    Soviet    Socialist 
Republics,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Ambassador :{ This  letter  will  cover 
several   subjects. 

First,  due  to  previouslcommltments,  I  find 
it  Impossible  to  be  in  )^ashlngton  June  3rd 
to  say  good-bye  to  Ale* 
to    meet   the    new   A 
Dr.  I.  A.  Gawa. 

I  am  writing  them 
enclosing  three  copies 
copy  for  you  and  one  cdpy  for  each  of  them, 
I  do  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  believe  Dr.  Gawa  should  come  out  to 
Iowa  In  the  rather  near  future. 

Second,  I  want  you  to  know  that  our  Des 
Moines  Register,  Iowa's  leading  newspaper 
carried  the  story  abouf     "      ~ 
Bank  loan  to  the  Sov 
course,  delighted. 

Third,  it  seems  to 
wrote  you  April  30th  lis  more   meaningful 
since    the    announcement    of    the    Export- 
Import  Loan. 

The  Soviet  Union  w; 
the     number    of    acn 


the  Export-Import 
t  Union,  I  was,  of 

le  that  the  letter  I 


,  of  course.  Increase 
under     Irrigation 


steadily — and  wUl,  in  the  foreseeable  future. 


iin.  And,  I  feel  sure 

11  gradually  increase 

fertilizer  by  using 

3.nd  lignite. 


build  up  reserves  of 
that  the  United  States ' 
the  amount  of  nltroge^ 
our  vast  reserves  of  coal  k 

It  seems  probable  to  [me  that  It  will  take 
the  Soviet  Union  five  or  six  years  as  a  mini- 
mum to  get  enough  irrigation  and  as  long 
for  us  to  get  enough  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

During  that  period,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  important  to  have  Imports  and  exports 
between  our  two  countries.  For  Instance,  I 
am  willing  to  estlmat^  that  we  will  have 
more  soybeans  than  wel  need  in  1974-75  and 
that  we  can  use  nitijogen  fertilizer  more 
effectively  than  the  Soviet  Union  because 
of  our  higher  precipitation  and  greater  irri- 
gation. 

As  I  wrote  you  April 
can  tise  several  thous^ 
fertilizer. 

I  urge  you  to  take 
your  Department  of  Fo^ 
Viet  Union — and  the 
peace  and  commerce. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  need  to  reduce  Wmaments!  And,  we 
both   need  to  increase   food  production. 

The  world,  at  this  moment.  Is  over  armed — 
and  under  fed! 

It  would  give  me  gre^t  pride  to  sell  to  the 
Soviet  Union  com  or  scfi^beans  and  buy  from 
the  Soviet  Union  some  nitrogen  fertilizer. 
Even  though  the  amounts  of  the  transactions 
are  not  very  great  at  tUe  start.  It  might  well 
establish  a  pattern  thait  could  be  expanded. 

You  have  not  answjered  my  April  30th 
letter.  I  hope  you  have  forwarded  the  idea 
on  to  Moscow.  If  not-|-I  hope  you  forward 
these  thoughts. 


Qth,  the  Garst  family 
Id  tons  of  nitrogen 

le  matter  up  with 
Blgn  Affairs.  The  8o- 
Jnited   States — want 


With  warm  personal 


regards,  I  am 


Very  sincerely  yoi  irs, 

RoswELi.  Oarst. 

Oarst  ^  Thomas, 

HTpRTO  Corn  Co., 
Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  May  30, 1974. 
Aleksandr  a.  Kontgik  and  Dr.  I.  A.  Oavta, 
Embassy  of  the  VnioH  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  Washin^on,  D.C. 


Oentlemzn:   I  have 


]ust  written  Aratou- 


sador  Dobrynln  that  ly^rs.  Oarst  and  I  will 
not  be  able  to  attend  the  reception  to  say 
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good-bye  to  you,  Konygin — nop  to  welcome 
you,  Gawa. 

Our  association  with  the  Soviet  Union  dates 
back  to  1955  when  the  exchange  of  the  So- 
viet Agricultural  Delegation  and  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Delegation  took  place. 

Mr.  V.  V.  Matskevlch  visited  the  Garst 
farm — ^saw  that  we  were  producing  hybrid 
seed  corn,  fertilizing  not  only  our  grain 
crops  but  our  pastiues  as  well — feeding 
ground  corn  cobs  to  our  cattle,  \islng  urea  as 
the  protein  for  our  cattle — and  he  (Mr.  Mat- 
skevlch) invited  me  to  come  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  I  did  in  late  September  and 
October. 

So  our  association  has  now  been  for  almost 
19  years  and  always  most  pleasant!  I  want 
you  both  to  realize  that  It  has  been  one  of 
the  most  Interesting  experiences  of  my  life. 

I  was  born  Jvme  13,  1898. 1  started  farming 
in  1917  when  my  older  brother  went  off  to 
World  War  I.  So  I  saw  and  practiced  agri- 
culture when  horses  furnished  the  power. 
Two  horses,  a  "team"  of  horses  were  used  on 
all  wagons  and  most  farm  implements. 

It  took  30  minutes  of  man  time  to  raise 
and  harvest  a  bushel  of  corn.  It  took  a  third 
of  the  population  on  farms  to  raise  the  food. 
And  even  In  that  time,  American  farmers 
were  using  the  most  advanced  machinery 
and  methods. 

So  I  ha\'e  lived  In  the  period  of  the  most 
rapid  Improvements  In  agriculture  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Where  it  took  30  minutes 
of  man  time  to  raise  and  harvest  a  bushel 
of  corn  In  the  period  of  1920  to  1930.  It  now 
takes  3  minutes  or  less. 

In  the  1920  to  1930  period,  a  hen  layed 
about  60  eggs  per  year.  We  did  not  know 
how  to  balance  her  diet — we  had  poor  ge- 
netics— now  hens  lay  220  to  240  eggs  per 
year. 

In  short,  In  my  lifetime  agriculttire  has — 
like  industry — progressed  at  a  rate  that  has 
been  almost  unbelievably  rapid.  And,  that 
has  been  necessary.  Because  when  I  was 
born  World  peculation  was  only  about  1.5 
billion  people.  World  population  will  reach 
4  billion  In  1975. 

Almost  all  of  the  improvements  in  agri- 
culture have  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  world  since  1930. 

The  first  major  Improvement  was  in  ge- 
netics— the  hybridization  of  corn.  It  was  In 
1930  that  I  produced  In  association  with 
what  Is  now  known  as  "Pioneer  Hi-Bred 
International,  Inc."  300  bushels  of  hybrid 
seed  corn  here  at  Coon  Rapids.  Less  than 
half  of  1%  of  the  com  planted  in  the  U.S.A. 
in  1930  was  planted  with  hybrid  seed.  By 
1945  90%  of  the  corn  planted  In  the  U.S.A. 
was  planted  with  hybrid  seed.  By  1950,  it 
was  all  planted  with  hybrid  seed. 

In  1940  almoet  no  fertilizer  was  used  ex- 
cept manure.  By  1955  some  fertilizer  was 
being  used.  Now  almost  every  acre  is  gen- 
erously fertilized.  It  was  not  until  1950  that 
insecticides  and  herbicides  were  used. 

In  the  44  years  since  I  started  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hybrid  seed  com,  I  have  made 
every  effort  to  not  only  take  full  advantage 
of  every  new  Improvement  in  agriculture — 
but  I  have  tried  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible 
to  help  every  other  farmer  to  take  advantage 
of  the  same  Improvements. 

And  that  has  been  true  not  only  of  Amer- 
ican farmers — but   all   farmers  everywhere. 

To  you,  Konygin,  I  say  not  "good-bye"!  I 
would  rather  say  "best  wishes— till  we  meet 
again" ! 

And  to  you.  Dr.  Gawa,  I  say,  "Welcome  to 
the  U.S.A."  and  I  add,  "I  hope  you  plan  to 
come  out  to  Coon  Rapids  for  a  visit  this 
summer  or  fall.  Probably  August  or  Septem- 
ber Is  the  most  useful  time.  I  will  meet  you 
In  Des  Moines  and  show  you  every  new 
method  of  agriculture  that  I  have  learned." 

Please,    Konygin,    when    you    return    to 
Moscow  or  any  other  location,  send  me  your 
address  so  I  can  keep  in  touch  with  you. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

RoswEu,  Oarst. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  14832)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporaiy  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  about 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  un- 
less a  Senator  desires  to  make  a  state- 
ment at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  defeat  the  pending  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  would  repeal  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  on  all  oil 
and  gas  production  retroactive  to  the 
first  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  removal 
of  the  percentage  depletion  allowance  on 
oil  and  gas  production  outside  of  North 
America  and  have  introduced  legislation 
to  accomplish  this.  But  I  believe  that  the 
retention  of  this  allowance  on  production 
in  North  America  is  essential,  if  we  are 
to  meet  more  of  our  energy  needs  from 
domestic  sources  and  if  we  are  to  pre- 
vent a  further  deterioration  in  competi- 
tion within  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

I  know  that  when  a  Texas  Senator 
takes  the  floor  to  argue  In  behalf  of  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  on  oil 
and  gas,  his  arguments  are  often  dis- 
missed as  representing  home  State  in- 
terests. But  I  believe  in  this  instance  the 
economic  interest  of  my  State  and  the 
economic  interests  of  this  Nation  coin- 
cide. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  at  to- 
day's higher  oil  prices  the  depletion  al- 
lowance is  no  longer  necessary.  But  I  see 
no  mention  of  the  fact  that  those  price 
increases  came  after  oil  prices  remained 
relatively  constant  for  well  over  a  decade, 
while  production  costs  rose  more  than 
450  percent  in  some  areas. 

Nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  40- 
percent  rise  in  production  costs  over  the 
last  6  months  alone — increased  costs 
which  have  already  eaten  away  a  great 
deal  of  the  benefit  the  producer  initially 
received  from  higher  oil  prices.  A  5,000 
foot  west  Texas  well  which  cost  $120,000 
to  drill  in  November  cost  $165,000  as  of 
May.  And  considering  what  has  hap- 
pened to  pipe  prices  since  May,  I  am  sure 
the  cost  is  considerably  above  that  figure 
now. 

Even  these  dramatic  cost  increases  do 
not  reflect  the  whole  picture.  The  new 
domestic  reserves  wiU  not  be  f  oimd  at  the 
same  depths  and  readily  accessible  areas 
where  they  have  been  found  in  the  past. 
When  you  double  the  depth  of  a  well — as 
must  be  done  in  many  areas — costs  do 
not  just  double.  They  frequently  increase 
exponentially.  We  have  foimd  the  easy 
reserves.  From  now  on  the  wells  must  go 
deeper,  be  drilled  In  harder  to  reach 
places,  and  in  most  instances  the  reser- 


voirs found  will  be  smaller.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  depletion  allowance  was  estab- 
lished at  a  time  when  oil  was  far  easier 
to  find  and  when  we  had  more  than  we 
needed.  Whatever  the  justification  for 
the  depletion  allowance  in  the  1920's,  it 
is  far  greater  today. 

A  statement  by  one  major  oil  company 
that  it  can  live  without  the  depletion 
allowance  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  as  have  the  increased  profits 
of  the  major  companies  on  their  foreign 
operations.  When  the  representatives  of 
the  major  companies  testified  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  there  was  a  bank  of 
TV  cameras  and  standing  room  only.  But 
when  the  domestic  independents,  who  are 
presently  drilling  about  90  percent  of  the 
new  wells  in  this  country,  testified,  there 
were  two  reporters  at  the  press  table  and 
a  tourist  with  an  instamatic.  Despite  the 
very  legitimate  concerns  for  the  inde- 
pendent gasoline  marketers  and  refiners 
evidenced  by  this  body  over  the  last  year, 
the  essential  third  leg  of  the  independent 
segment  of  the  industry — the  independ- 
ent producer — seems  to  remain  an  invisi- 
ble man.  But,  Mr.  President,  while  the 
independent  producers  are  not  making 
the  headlines,  they  are  drilling  the  new 
domestic  wells. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
showing  the  percentage  of  the  new  wells 
in  various  producing  areas  which  were 
drilled  by  independent  producers  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  ask  that  my 
colleagues  note  that  independents,  who 
had  no  interest  in  refinery  or  marketing 
operations,  were  drilling  2,075  wells  for 
new  oil  and  gas  reserves  in  this  country 
compared  to  303  wells  by  all  of  the  major 
integrated  companies.  I  believe  these 
figures  eloquently  describe  the  impor- 
tance of  the  independent  domestic  pro- 
ducer. While  some  of  the  major  com- 
panies may  be  able  to  survive  without 
depletion,  many  of  these  independents 
cannot. 

Independents  are  drilling  for  and  find- 
ing the  new  reserves.  But  to  continue  to 
do  so  they  must  be  able  to  raise  the  capi- 
tal necessary  to  sustain  an  exploratory 
drilling  program  where  four  out  of  five  of 
the  wells  they  drill  are  dry  holes.  How  do 
they  do  it?  Two  ways— internal  fimds 
and  outside  investors.  And  the  depletion 
allowance  is  important  to  both. 

Their  internal  funds  come  from  the 
operation  of  producing  wells.  Many  of 
these  wells  are  marginal  wells  and  of 
little  interest  to  major  companies.  The 
economics  of  these  wells  depend  very 
heavily  upon  the  price  of  oil  and  the 
depletion  allowance.  If  depletion  is  elim- 
inated many  of  these  wells  will  no  longer 
be  economically  feasible  to  produce  and 
will  have  to  be  abandoned.  This  will  be 
a  tragic  waste  not  only  for  independent 
producers,  but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Marginal  domestic  oil  wells  represent 
approximately  one-sixth  of  our  petro- 
leum reserves  in  the  lower  48  States. 
Prior  to  the  recent  price  increases  these 
wells  were  being  abandoned  by  the  thou- 
sands. Between  1967  and  1971  an  aver- 
age of  17,000  wells  a  year  were  aban- 
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doned  because  they  were  no  longer  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  operate.  Higher 
prices  have  greatly  improved  the  via- 
bility of  these  wells  and  many  are  being 
saved.  But  do  away  with  domestic  deple- 
tion and  we  will  reverse  that  trend  as 
well  as  reducing  the  funds  available  to 
independents  to  carry  out  the  explora- 
tion programs  necessary  to  find  new  re- 
serves. 

Removing  the  depletion  allowance 
will  not  only  reduce  the  availability  of 
internal  funds;  it  will  dry  up  a  great 
deal  of  outside  financing  as  well.  Many 
independents  raise  80  percent  of  their 
exploration  funds  from  outside  investors. 
With  a  dry-hole  rate  of  4  to  1.  the  out- 
side investments  are  simply  not  going 
to  be  made  at  anything  like  the  present 
rate,  unless  favorable  tax  treatment  is 
available  when  a  well  does  come  in. 

If  there  is  anyone  in  this  body  who 
doubts  the  importance  of  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance,  he  should  examine 
what  happened  to  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion after  the  1969  tax  revisions  reduced 
the  allowance  from  27  Vi  percent  to  the 
present  22  percent.  The  number  of  oil 
and  gas  discoveries  in  the  United  States 
between  1969  and  1971  was  almost  cut 
in  half.  I  would  not  even  venture  a  guess 
as  to  the  impact  of  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  allowance.  But  I  am  confident 
in  saying  it  would  clearly  be  counter- 
productive in  our  drive  toward  greater 
energy  self-suflBciency.  Oil  and  natural 
gas  presently  supply  75  percent  of  our 
energy  needs.  Despite  the  push  for  alter- 
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nate  fuels,  this  perc  entage  is  not  expected 
to  change  appreciably  over  the  next 
decade. 

According  to  the!  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  for  o  1  and  gas  to  play  its 
role  in  the  achlevli  ig  sufficiency  by  1985, 
capital  investment!  of  between  $160  and 
$200  billion  must  bfe  made.  The  repeal  of 
the  depletion  allowance  is  not  the  way 
to  bring  forth  thati  investment.  It  Is  also 
not  the  way  to  matintaln  competition  in 
the  petroleum  industry. 

The  viability  of  the  independent  mar- 
keting and  refinijig  industry  depends 
upon  the  crude  oil  of  independent  pro- 
ducers. Yet  if  percentage  depletion  Is 
eliminated  there  will  be  a  great  economic 
incentive  for  independent  producers  to 
sell  their  best  lease  >  to  major  companies. 
Most  of  these  lease  >  were  acquired  by  In- 
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dependents    when 


they    were    wildcat 


country.  The  independent  took  the  risks, 
drilled  the  wells  aijd  increased  the  value 
of  these  leases.  Thiir  cost  basis  on  these 
particular  leases,  which  later  proved  pro- 
ductive, are  often  [low  relative  to  their 
present  value.  If  ttie  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  is  ^moved,  we  would  be 
providing  a  powerful  incentive  for  them 
to  sell  these  leases  to  major  companies 
at  the  appreciated  value.  The  major  com- 
I>any  could  take  qost  depletion  on  the 
higher  base.  These  are  real  economic 
facts  which  must  be  considered. 

When  all  of  these  factors  are  consid- 
ered, I  am  afraid  jthat  the  end  of  per- 
centage depletion  means  the  end  of  most 
independent  produi  ters.  Some  of  my  col- 
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Independents 


First  reports 


Completions 


Area 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Nu 


North  Texas 7  100 

fast  Texas 3  60 

West  Central  and  border  counties..  29  100 

South  Texas  No.  land  2 11  100 

TexasGulf  Coast  No.3 2  67 

South  Texas  No.  4 5  100 

Texas  Panhandle 2  100 

West  Texas 14  70 

New  Mexico  8  89 

South  Louisiana 5  63 

Oklahoma 7  100 

Colorado 2  100 

North  OakoU 2  100 

Nebraska 2  100 

Montana.... 3  100 

Wyoming 8  73 

Arizona  and  Idaho 0 

Utah 0 

ToUL  Texas 73  89 

Total,  all no  87~ 


4  100 

1  100 
21  100 
11  100 

2  67 

2  100 
1  100 

3  75 

4  100 
1  14 

10  100 

4  100 

0 

I  100 

14  100 

U  100 

0 

0 

45  96~ 

~90  92~ 


leagues  express  concern  about  concen- 
tration in  the  petrojexmi  Industry.  If  this 
amendment  passes  i  they  have  not  even 
begun  to  see  concentration. 

Clearly,  on  the  basis  of  both  national 
needs  and  public  interest,  the  pending 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

While  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment argue  f  aimes^  and  tax  equity,  no 
mention  is  made  of  phe  43  other  minerals 
wWch  receive  a  22-(percent  depletion  or 
of  the  approximately  60  other  minerals 
which  receive  some  lesser  level.  There 
have  been  substaniial  increases  In  the 
price  of  coal  and  tremendous  increases 
In  the  price  of  silver  and  gold.  Where 
are  the  advocates  of  abolishing  their  al- 
lowances The  tax  c  oncept  of  percentage 
depletion  Is  simply  a  recognition  that 
any  mining  operatic  n  is  using  up  an  irre- 
placeable resource  vhlch  is  not  replen- 
ished. It  Is  a  sounc  tax  concept  as  ap- 
plied to  petroleum  list  as  It  is  a  soimd 
concept  for  the  IOC -odd  other  minerals 
which  receive  it. 

Mr.  President,  or  the  basis  of  either 
public  policy  or  tax  equity  the  depletion 
allowance  on  oil  am  gas  In  North  Amer- 
ica should  be  retiined.  While  repeal 
may  be  politically  p  )pular  in  the  present 
climate,  when  the  long-run  effects  of 
greater  foreign  dependence  and  energy 
shortages  are  experienced,  I  doubt  if  It 
win  even  prove  to  have  been  a  politi- 
cally wise  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  u  rge  the  defeat  of  the 
pending  amendmen ; 


Majors 


[  rilling  wells 


First  reports 


Completions 


ber 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Per  ent 


72 

108 

200 

302 

280 

195 

68 

109 

90 

IM 

169 

91 

10 

18 

51 

•30 

2 

26 


100 
87 

100 
96 
86 
88 
94 
75 
83 
64 
93 
83 
91 

100 
91 
90 
67 
76 


1,334 


90 


2,  [175 


87 


0 

.    2  40 

0 

0 

I  33 

0 

0 

6  30 

1  11 

3  37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3  27 

0 

0 

9  11~ 

li  W 


0 

0  . 
0 
0  . 

1 

0. 
0  . 

1 

0  . 
6 

0  . 
0  . 
0  . 
0  . 
0  . 
0  . 
0  . 
0  . 


Drilling  wells 


Number 


Percent 


0 
16 

0 
13 
15 
27 

4 
36 
18 
85 
12 
18 

1 

0  . 

5 
14 

1 

8 


13 


4 

14 
12 

6 
25 
17 
36 

7 
17 

9 


9 
ID 
33 
24 


141 


10 


303 


13 


KECESS  TTNTn.   3    P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  3  p.m.,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  at  that  time 
will  regain  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2:19  p.m., 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  3  p.m.: 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  pending  offi- 
cer (Mr.  Bartlett)  . 


The  PRESIDINb  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  The  Sei  lator  from  Louisiana 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  ]  >resident,  during  the 
recess,  it  has  beer  my  opportunity  to 
confer  with  a  nun  ber  of  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  majorl.y  leader,  and  Sena- 
tors Kennedy,  l/.  ondale,  Humphrey, 
Haskell,  and  a  number  of  others.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Semite  has,  by  Its  vote, 
pretty  well  Indicated  what  the  Senate 
would  like  to  do  with  regard  to  the  bill. 
In  other  words,  it  s  my  judgment  that 


the  Senate  Is  not  disposed  to  add  non- 
germane  amendments  to  the  debt  ceiling 
bin.  That  does  not  niean  that  the  Senate 
cannot  do  so.  I  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  Insist  that  Senators  should  have  the 
right  to  offer  nongermane  amendments 
to  any  bill.  Including  the  debt  limit  biU. 
But  It  Is  fairly  clear  that  at  this  time  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  Is  not  wllUng  to 
vote  to  add  tax  reduction  amendments 
or  tax  reform  amendments  to  the  bill. 
The  fact  that  an  amendment  that  had 


many   meritorious 


features,    some   of 
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which  in  their  own  right  would  command 
a  majority  vote,  was  denied  cloture  by  a 
margin  of  48  to  50  when  It  needed  a  two- 
thirds  margin  in  favor  of  cloture,  Is  a 
clear  indication  that,  at  this  point,  the 
Senate  Is  not  willing  to  amend  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  with  tax  reduction  or  tax  in- 
crease amendments. 

That  does  not  mean  we  should  not  have 
a  tax  reduction  bill.  It  means  that  It 
should  be  a  measure  that  should  sail 
under  its  own  flag  rather  than  one  which 
is  a  rider  to  a  debt  limit  bill. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  merit  to  the  sugges- 
tion which  has  b(;en  made.  I  wish  I 
could  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  certain 
parts  of  the  amendment  on  which  the 
Senate  voted  to  deny  cloture  because  I 
would  like  to  have  voted  for  the  tax  cut 
proposal  offered  by  the  Senators  from 
Minnesota  and  Massachusetts. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana could  not  support  a  large  tax  In- 
crease on  domestic  oil  producers,  particu- 
larly that  part  which  affected  the  Inde- 
pendent producers. 

But  we  will  have  a  chance.  In  due 
course,  to  vote  on  all  these  amendments 
and  to  formulate  what  I  would  hope  to 
be  carefully  considered  tax  reform  sug- 
gestions— the  various  proposals  that 
would  appeal  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  to  the  Senate  Itself — 
and  also  tax  reduction  proposals  that 
Senators  might  make  on  a  bill  that  could 
be  described  as  a  tax  reform  bill. 

That  bill,  of  course,  would  have  to  find 
its  way  to  the  White  House,  hoping  that 
we  could  obtain  agreement  with  the 
House,  which  I  believe  we  could,  if  It 
passes  the  Senate,  and  then  we  hope  that 
the  President  would  sign  it.  There  is  no 
assurance  on  that.  It  is  entirely  possible 
he  might  veto  the  measure. 

But  I  am  convinced  from  where  we 
stand  now  that  the  Senate  will  be  spin- 
ning its  wheels  and  nothing  will  be  ac- 
complished by  prolonging  this  debate,  be- 
cause the  Senate  Is  not  willing  to  add 
tax  cut  or  tax  reform  amendments  to 
the  biU. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  will  move 
In  a  moment  that  we  recommit  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  that  It  be  reported  back  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  forth- 
with without  amendments. 

When  I  make  the  motion,  the  effect 
of  it,  if  the  Senate  agrees,  wlU  mean  that 
the  Senate  wants  to  pass  the  bill  with- 
out amendments.  This  does  not  preclude 
Senators  from  offering  amendments. 
They  have  that  privilege,  but  if  they 
offer  such  amendments,  they  do  so  In 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  Senate  has 
already  told  them  It  does  not  want  to 
add  amendments  but  wants  to  pass  the 
bill  exactly  the  way  the  bill  is  reported 
by  the  committee.  The  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  report  back  forthwith  has  that 
meaning. 

It  does  not  bind  any  Senator.  But  the 
history  and  the  tradition  of  that  motion 
has  been  that  when  it  is  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  wishes  to  have 
the  bill  reported  back  consistent  with 
its  instructions. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  bill 
be  recommitted  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  with  instructions  to  report 
back  forthwith  without  amendments. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a  concise  and 
accurate  interpretation  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  our  discussion  and  of  the  position 
that  he  takes  with  reference  to  the  op- 
portunity that  will  be  afforded  us  to 
work  our  will  on  what  we  call  tax  reform. 

As  we  know,  we  all  have  different 
points  of  view  as  to  what  we  mean  by 
tax  reform.  As  I  imderstand  it,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  recognizing  that 
although  he  is  the  chairman  and  one 
member  of  the  committee,  will  do  all 
that  he  can  within  his  power  and  per- 
suasion to  report  a  tax  reform  bill  that 
may  come  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, after  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  on  that  bUl. 

We  also  understand  that  at  that  time 
we  will  be  able  to  offer  once  again  any 
amendment  that  we  feel  Is  relevant  to 
the  tax  structure.  Some  of  those  amend- 
ments that  are  here,  for  example,  and 
on  our  desks,  could  very  well  be  included 
in  the  committee  report  on  the  bill.  Ob- 
viously, some  of  them  may  not  be.  But, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  is  saying 
to  US  that  he  will  do  his  best  to  see  to 
it  that  Congress  has  the  opportunity,  if 
the  House  of  Representatives  gives  us  a 
bill  on  the  tax  schedule,  to  see  that  a 
bill  is  reported  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  that,  on  that  occasion,  those 
of  us  involved  in  this  debate  on  tax  mat- 
ters will  again  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  their  amendments  and  to  debate 
them. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  not  be  faced 
with  what  we  call  extended  debate  or  a 
flhbuster  because  the  subject  matter  will 
be  pertinent  and  germane.  I  know  that 
certain  Senators  have  been  opposed  to  us 
on  our  tax  amendments  to  the  debt  ceil- 
ing bill  because  they  did  not  believe  that 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  should  be  loaded 
down  with  tax  reform  or  tax  amend- 
ments. I  appreciate  that  point  of  view. 
I  did  not  agree  with  it.  But  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  very  sincerely  and, 
therefore,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  coop- 
erate with  the  motion  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

I  have  to  tell  him,  as  I  have  told  the 
Senate  before,  that  I  deeply  regret  we 
were  not  able  to  muster  the  necessary 
votes  in  this  particular  endeavor  of  the 
past  week  or  so.  I  fully  realize  that  we 
might  have  to  face  a  Presidential  veto.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  certain,  but  we  might 
have  to. 

I  know  that  we  have  to  have  a  debt 
ceiling  bill  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Therefore,  with  the  assurances  that 
the  Senator  has  given  me,  and  In  the 
knowledge  that  those  of  us  who  have 
been  involved  as  cosponsors  of  these 
amendments — by  the  way,  the  Senator 
mentioned  most  of  us,  but  also  Senator 
Nelson  was  present,  as  was  Senator 
Hart. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned Senator  Haskell  and,  of  course. 


the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byro).  the  majority  whip, 
with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  proceed  along  the  course  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  given  us. 
I  am  not  happy  about  it,  but  during  my 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate,  I  have  be- 
come accustomed,  on  occasion,  to  not 
having  my  way.  In  fact,  that  has  oc- 
curred many,  many  times.  As  I  said  ear- 
Uer  today,  we  shall  retiun  to  fight 
another  day. 

I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  results  of 
this  debate.  It  has  been  my  judgment  and 
my  feeling  that  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  have  a  discussion  and  debate  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  tax  changes  and 
tax  reform. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  in- 
dicated, he  felt  that  there  ought  to  be 
modest  tax  reduction.  He  also  support- 
ed— and  indicated  that  support  here  to- 
day— some  reform  of  the  tax  structure 
on  overseas  oil.  So  we  have  In  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  in  many  areas,  a 
strong  ally. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  honest  dis- 
agreements over  what  we  call  the  deple- 
tion allowance  on  domestic  oil.  So  I  be- 
lieve that  the  debate  was  worthwhile. 

But  I  am  a  realist.  The  first  thing  that 
a  Senator  needs  to  know  is  how  to  count. 
That  helps.  I  have  always  been  able  to 
count  up  to  100.  I  also  know  that  the 
majority  of  100  requires  at  least  51,  and 
if  there  are  a  few  less  than  100  around 
here,  you  still  have  to  get  1  plus  half. 

Obviously,  we  do  not  have  those  votes. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  this  has  hap- 
pened to  me. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  has  known  me  a  long  time, 
and  I  am  sure  he  realizes  that  this  may 
be  a  necessary  tactical  maneuver  at  the 
moment.  But  we  shall  be  back  on  the 
field  of  battle  at  a  later  date.  At  that 
time,  I  will  be  comforted  to  know  that  in 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
on  most  issues  we  will  have  a  strong  ally, 
because  I  feel  the  exhilaration  of  victory 
already,  just  by  the  thought  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  thank 
the  Senator  now,  and  let  him  know  that 
we  will  proceed  to  work  with  him  on  the 
proposition  that  he  has  laid  it  before  the 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  appreciate  his 
statement.  I  hope  very  much  that  we  will 
be  able  to  agree  on  most  of  what  is  In 
the  so-caUed  tax  reform  bill  when  it  Is 
reported  to  the  Senate,  even  If  we  are 
not  in  agreement  on  every  detail.  I  hope 
It  will  be  a  bill  we  will  both  vote  for  on 
final  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  share  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
about  the  sense  of  disappointment  be- 
cause the  Senate  was  refused  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  merits  of  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  our  tax  reform  and  tax 
relief  proposal. 

As  I  have  said  during  the  last  few  days, 
we  were  hopeful  that  our  amendment 
would  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  considered 
debate  and  judgment  by  the  Senate  on 
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these  important  issues  of  tax  ref  onn.  We 
hoped  tliat  the  Senate  would  be  able  to 
exercise  its  will  on  a  variety  of  reforms 
which  we  felt  had  already  been  con- 
sidered and  discussed  and  debated  at 
various  times  in  the  Finance  Committee 
and  extensively  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

But  we  were  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  the  use  of  various  parliamentary  de- 
vices after  the  start  of  the  debate,  which 
prevented  us  from  bavlner  the  direct  con- 
frontation on  the  issues  that  we  In  good 
faith  wanted  and  which  the  American 
people  wanted. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  procedure  which 
has  been  outlined  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  will  give  us 
an  early  opportimlty  to  do  so.  Last  April, 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
indicated  that  he  would  report  from  the 
Finance  Committee  a  vehicle  on  which 
debate  and  discussion  of  tax  relief  could 
take  place.  He  met  that  commitment  by 
reporting  the  Vessel  Repair  Tariff  Act. 
But  then,  when  consideration  of  that 
measure  was  then  delayed,  he  was  re- 
quested to  expedite  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act, 
in  order  to  permit  the  discussion  of  tax 
reform  and  tax  relief  to  take  place  on 
that  measure.  And  he  proceeded  to  do  so, 
even  though  many  of  us  recall  other  years 
when  debt  ceiling  legislation  came  to  the 
floor  only  a  few  hours  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion date.  He  maintained  his  good  faith 
with  the  Senate  and  exercised  his  effec- 
tive leadership  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, to  assure  us  that  we  would  have 
ample  opportimlty  for  discussion  on  this 
measure. 

So  I  believe  his  assurance  that  we  will 
have  an  early  vehicle  for  further  action 
He  gives  some  hope  to  us  in  the  Senate 
who  have  every  intention  of  continuing 
this  debate  and  dialog  imtil  we  suc- 
ceed in  getting  tax  reform.  As  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned  in  his  statement,  there 
may  well  be  such  an  opportunity  on  a 
trade  bill  or  on  a  health  insurance  bill, 
although  those  bills  are  obviously  not  the 
most  acceptable  vehicles  for  tax  reform. 

I  am  aware  that  two  House  bills  are 
in  the  wings.  The  Oil  and  Gas  Energy 
Tax  Act  has  already  been  rep>orted  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
is  now  awaiting  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  also  understand  that 
there  is  a  real  opportunity  for  a  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  bill  to  be  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

As  one  who  has  supported  tax  reform 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  and 
who  has  used  various  vehicles  to  permit 
the  Senate  to  vote  on  various  tax  meas- 
lu-es,  I  hope  that  we  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity, as  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  assured  us,  to  con- 
sider our  own  tax  reform  proposals  on 
either  of  these  two  vehicles.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  any  important  tax  meas- 
lu^s  that  come  from  the  House  will  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Finance 
Committee  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
He  has  given  us  his  assurance  that  he 
will  make  every  effort  to  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  quite 
aware  that  we  could  intercept  these 
measures  from  the  House  at  the  desk, 
and  begin  an  early  debate  on  them. 
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But  the  assurances  he  has  given  us 
and  with  his  judgment  as  to  the  pros- 
pects for  active  consideration  of  tax 
reform,  I  think  tha  orderly  way  to  pro- 
ceed is  to  follow  tie  procedures  he  has 
outlined  here  today; 

Also,  of  course,  ttiere  is  still  the  ves- 
sel repair  tariff  ^11  on  the  calendar, 
and  I  gather  that  dpier  possible  vehicles 
are  available  in  th6  committee.  So  I  am 
confident  that  one  way  or  another,  tax 
reform  will  be  back  before  the  Senate  be- 
fore Congress  adjofuns  this  fall. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  thlsihas  been  an  import- 
ant discussion  anq  debate  during  the 


few  days.  I  think 
of  lessons  we  have 


period  of  the  las 
there  are  a  num! 
learned. 

I  feel — and  I  hop4  I  am  right — that  the 
American  people  arte  building  up  a  head 
of  steam  on  tax  r^orm.  I  hope  that  by 
the  time  we  have  jour  next  discussion 
and  debate  in  the  nlot  too  distant  future, 
they  will  have  communicated  their 
sense  of  outrage  to  Us  about  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  that  they  will  de- 
mand that  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress give  stronger  support  to  mean- 
ingful tax  reform.   ' 

I  believe  that  this  debate  has  awakened 
the  American  p>eople  again  to  this  issue. 
I  do  not  believe  thir  ever  really  went  to 
sleep  on  it,  but  perhaps  some  Members 
of  the  Senate  did.  I  km  hopeful  that  they 
too  will  be  awakezKd  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  it  and  than  they  will  be  awaken- 
ed by  the  Americanbeople. 

Second,  I  thln^  the  debate  has 
awakened  Members  of  the  Senate  as  to 
how  majority  rule  can  be  disrupted  by 
parliamentary  tactics  and  devices. 

At  the  beginning  of  Congress  in  the 
past,  some  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  at- 
tempted to  change  rule  XXII.  In  recent 
days,  we  have  seen  1 1  vivid  demonstration 
of  how  a  small  groi  ip  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  can  effectively  violate  the  basic 
concept  of  constitutional  democracy  and 
represenative  government,  the  concept 
of  majority  rule.  Instead  of  majority 
rule,  we  have  had  rule  by  filibuster,  legis- 
lation by  two-thirdi  i  vote. 

And  so  I  am  hop  ef ul  that  we  will  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  our  Senate  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  Ihe  next  Congress.  I 
certainly  intend  to  support  a  movement 
and  to  work  witt  other  Senators  in 
easing  rule  XXH. 

For  too  long,  we  have  allowed  the  use 
of  parliamentary  devices  which  are  with- 
in the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  which 
were  expertly  utilised  over  the  past  few 
days  to  prohibit  tke  Senate  from  con- 
sidering the  issue  ^f  tax  reform  on  the 
basis  of  its  meritE.  I  think  we  have 
learned  this  particiiar  lesson. 

I  think  we  have  ailso  learned  the  lesson 
of  the  importance  of  campaign  financing 
reform  again.  We  have  seen  the  power  of 
various  special  interest  groups,  how  they 
are  able  to  force  their  will  upon  the 
Senate. 

This  was  an  important  tax  reform  pro- 
posal, and  it  would  have  affected  many 
of  the  most  powerful  special  interest 
groups  in  this  country.  They  imderstood 
that.  They  marshalled  their  forces,  and 
they  were  able  to  turn  back  meaningful 
reform.  The  actloi  i  reinforces  my  own 
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view  about  the  nefd  for  campaign  fi- 
nancing reform,  ano  I  hope  it  gives  new 
momentum  to  the  effort. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senate  leadership  for  its  role 
during  the  course  of  Ithis  debate.  Difficult 
parliamentary  maneuvers  were  neces- 
sary. In  its  concern  to  see  a  fair  debate 
for  those  who  have  supported  tax  reform, 
the  leadership  provided  a  major  helping 
hand.  In  every  instaace  where  they  could, 
they  were  responsive  to  our  requests,  per- 
mitting us  to  get  to  some  consideration 
for  our  amendments.  I  think  the  Senate 
leadership  has  been  outstanding  in  this 
debate.  Both  the  ma,  ority  leader  and  the 
assistant  majority  h  ader  were  willing  to 
assist  us  in  these  matters,  to  go  the 
extra  mile.  For  that,  all  of  us  are  grateful. 

I  also  commend  t|ie  extraordinary  ef- 
forts of  all  Senators  who  participated 
in  this  tax  reform  effort,  particularly 
Senators  Humphre 
Clark,  Muskie,  Nel 

DLESTON,    RiBICOFF, 


MONDALE,     BaYH, 

N,  Magnuson,  Hub- 
nd  Haskell,  all  of 


whom  have  played  a  Reading  role  in  work- 

They  have  been 

during  the  past  10 

jrward  to  the  next 


ing   for  tax   refor 
leaders  in  this  battli 
days,  and  I  look  fc 
battle  in  the  future. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pr 
islative  fights  that 

day  any  victory  achieved  by  a  Senator  or 
a  group  of  Senators;  is  transitory.  Every 


Bsident,  in  these  leg- 
lappen  from  day  to 


new  bill  and  every 
pletely  new  proposal 
an  intellectual  poir 
choose  sides  all  over  \ 
other  bill  or  issue  cc 
ate. 

We  will  have  the  I  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  tax  reforms  si 
course  we  will  find 


lew  issue  is  a  com- 
and,  in  effect,  from 
It  of  view.  Senators 

igain  every  time  an- 
les  before  the  Sen- 


iggested  here.  In  due 
that  the  debates  will 


bring  Senators  together.  Senators  will 
find  that  in  some  respects  they  are  in  er- 
ror, and  in  some  respects  Senators  on  the 


that  they  are  in  er- 
these  matters  and 

er  with  facts.  Sena- 
ements  on  the  facts, 

ve  closer  together  on 

I  have  no  doubt  the 
what  It  believes  to 
the  tsix  system.  We 
3n  to  do  it  at  this 
no  doubt  we  will 
area. 

think  the  day  will 
solve  all  of  these 


other  side  will  find 
ror  as  they  discuss 
confront  one  anotht 
tors  do  arrive  at  agr« 
and  they  tend  to  mc 
the  issues. 

So,  in  the  long  i 
Senate  will  agree  oi| 
be  a  proper  change : 
are  not  in  a  positij 
moment,  but  I  ha\ 
make  progress  in  th^ 

However,  I  do  nc 
ever  come  when  wt 
problems.  If  we  evei-  arrive  at  that  day, 
the  people  will  not  need  us  any  longer, 
and  then,  at  leastj  we  could  save  the 
Government  the  ekpense  of  debating 
these  issues  in  Corjgress.  But  we  know 
that  will  never  happen.  This  democracy 
is  like  a  raft;  while] we  may  get  our  feet 
wet,  it  will  never  sirjk.  But  it  will  always 
have  need  for  improvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL,  H^.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui 
siana,  the  chairmau  of  the  Committee 


on  Finance.  I  would 


junior   Senator   frdm   Mimiesota    (Mr, 


Humphrey)  and  the 
Massachusetts  'Mr. 


senior  Senator  from 
Kennedy)  in  thank- 


like to  join  with  the 


ing  the  chairman  of  the  Coimnittee  on 
Finance  for  his  assu  ranee  that  a  tax  bill 
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which  might  be  a  vehicle  for  tax  re- 
form and  much-needed  tax  relief  will 
soon  be  reported. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  well  aware,  there  are  many 
items  in  our  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which,  in  effect,  subsidize  one  or  an- 
other industry.  Indeed,  the  concept  of 
economic  subsidization,  of  providing 
various  business  incentives  is  prolifer- 
ated throughout  the  code. 

In  the  last  several  weeks  we  have  had 
discussions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  one  of  these  subsidies,  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance.  I  have  indicated  my 
support  of  those  who  urge  a  revision  in 
our  tax  treatment  of  the  oil  Industry. 
However,  in  my  amendment,  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  I 
included  a  sharp  limitation  on  the  use 
of  the  investment  credit.  I  did  so  in  an 
effort  to  offer  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  a  zero-revenue-loss  tax  re- 
form-tax relief  proposal  by  deferring 
until  a  later  date  the  debate  on  the  per- 
centage depletion  repeal.  It  is  my  view, 
and  I  would  hope  it  might  be  shared  by 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  that  as  a 
general  rule  the  most  inefficient  and  un- 
fair way  of  inducing  economic  behavior 
is  through  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
I  recognize  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  it  should  be  clear  that, 
whenever  we  reward  activity  that  would 
have  taken  place  without  the  tax  in- 
centive, we  waste  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  we  cause  everyone  else  to  pick  up 
the  burden  of  those  who  go  untaxed. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue System  should  be  a  revenue  raising 
system.  It  should  treat  everyone  alike. 
Those  industries  that  need  Government 
subsidies  should  come  to  the  Congress, 
make  their  case,  and,  if  they  success- 
fully do  so,  I  am  sure  the  Congress 
woiUd  give  them  the  assistance  they 
need. 

By  minimizing  the  instances  in  which 
the  tax  system  is  used  as  an  incentive 
device  we  would,  I  think,  restore  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  that  system, 
eliminate  uimecessary  and  inefficient 
subsidies,  and  restore  to  the  tax  systems 
the  fundamental  concept  of  equity.  We 
would  require  the  Congress  to  take  af- 
firmative steps  to  spend  the  taxpayers* 
money,  unlike  at  present  when  we  must 
fight  to  turn  the  tax  subsidy  tap  off. 

Most  importantly,  if  we  subsidize  busi- 
ness through  the  tax  laws,  if  we  in  that 
way  give  some  folks  a  break  other 
folks  have  to  pay  some  extra  money  in 
taxes.  It  is  this  improper  allocation  of 
the  tax  burden  that  I  beUeve,  is  as  much 
responsible  for  the  erosion  of  popular 
confidence  In  our  Government  as  is  what 
we  call  Watergate. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  chsiirman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  members 
of  his  committee,  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  will  give  serious  thought  as  to 
whether  the  tax  laws  are  really  the  wisest 
way  to  induce  economic  activity,  or 
whether  this  practice  really  results  in 
special  interests  getting  special  breaks 
while  the  people  pay  more  than  they 
should  in  taxes. 

Again.  I  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Finance,  the  leadership,  and  the  other 
Senators  that  I  mentioned  because  I 
think  the  understanding  we  have  reached 
is  a  good  solution  to  a  very  difficult  sit- 
uation.       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  mo- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  motion  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  am 
pleased  he  has  offered  the  motion,  and 
it  should  have  the  support  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Senate. 

I  realize  there  are  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  have  simendments.  Some 
of  them  are  very  determined  to  offer 
their  amendments.  I  shall  do  what  I  can 
to  persuade  Senators  on  this  side  not  to 
offer  their  amendments  if  the  motion 
carries. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  left  the 
Chsmiber.  However,  I  cannot  allow  to  go 
unchallenged  his  suggestion  that  those 
who  have  opposed  his  position  with  re- 
spect to  tax  amendments  have  done  so 
because  they  subject  to  control  by  special 
interest  groups.  I  suggest  that  it  Is  al- 
together possible  that  at  least  some  of  us 
who  opposed  him  did  so  because  we 
thought  it  was  responsible  and  the  right 
thing  to  do  in  the  national  interest. 

There  are  many  economic  experts  who 
would  share  the  views  that  a  tax  cut  now 
would  add  to  inflationary  pressures  at 
a  time  when  inflation  is  the  most  serious 
domestic  problem  facing  the  United 
States — inflation,  which  has  reached  an 
alarming  two-digit  rate. 

Even  the  package  which  had  the  great- 
est amount  of  so-called  reform  in  it,  the 
so-called  Kennedy  amendment,  offered 
for  him  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  did  not  recoup  enough  revenue  to 
offset  the  tax  loss  that  would  have  been 
involved.  As  I  understand  it,  there  would 
have  been  a  $2  billion  revenue  loss  under 
the  Kennedy  package  that  included  the 
greatest  amount  of  reform. 

It  is  altogether  possible,  although  I  do 
not  point  an  accusing  finger  at  anj-one 
in  particular,  that  this  whole  exercise 
had  some  political  motives  attached  to 
it.  To  the  extent  that  poUtlcal  objectives 
were  the  purpose,  I  suppose  that  they 
have  been  achieved. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  talked  with  my 
wife,  who  is  up  in  Michigan,  and  she  said 
that  last  night's  paper  carried  a  UPI 
story  which  was  headlined  "Griffin 
Against  Tax  Reform." 

So.  if  political  objectives  were  in- 
volved, perhaps  they  have  been  achieved 
so  we  can  now  go  on  to  get  the  debt 
ceiling  legislation  passed. 

I  know— we  all  know— that  It  is  often 
difficult  to  explain  responsible  votes  to 
our  constituents.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
explain  to  those  who  know  taxes  are  too 
high  why  I  would  vote  against  a  tax. 
They  may  not  realize  or  understand  that 
a  tax  cut  amendment  added  to  a  debt 


celling  bill  would  never  clear  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  the  amendment 
were  to  be  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  would  be  conceding 
that  revenue  measures  can  originate  In 
the  Senate  rather  than  the  House  as  the 
Constitution  requires.  Not  only  would 
such  a  tax  measiu's  not  clear  the  House 
of  Representatives;  but  if  it  were  to  be- 
come law  it  would  be  subject  to  a  con- 
stitutional challenge  in  the  courts. 

But,  in  any  event,  it  would  not  become 
law  because  the  President  has  made  it 
clear  that  he  would  veto  such  a  measure 
at  this  time.  There  is  no  real  question 
but  that  the  President's  veto  would  be 
sustained. 

Accordingly,  we  have  known  here  in 
the  Senate,  from  the  very  begirming  that 
debate  of  this  tax  measure  was  just  an 
exercise.  I  am  glad  that,  apparently,  the 
exercise  is  about  over  so  we  can  proceed 
to  the  real  business  before  us :  the  bill  to 
extend  the  debt  ceiling — an  action  which 
must  be  taken  before  June  30  If  the  Gov- 
errmient  is  to  conduct  its  business  and 
not  collapse  financially. 

I  regret  that  it  became  necessary  to 
make  this  statement  but  I  believe  some 
perspective  and  balance  should  be  re- 
fiected  in  the  record. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
minority  whip,  just  for  the  factual  rec- 
ord, that  the  amendment  which  is  now 
before  us — the  amendment  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  fMr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  and  myself — ^not  only  bal- 
anced the  revenue  losses  with  revenue- 
raising  tax  reform  proposals  but  it  took 
in  more.  Our  amendment  would  result  In 
a  net  Treasury  gain  of  about  $88  million. 
I  suppose  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Federal  budget  that  is  not  an  enormous 
siun.  but  the  amendment  would  take  in 
more  revenue  than  it  would  lose  by  pro- 
viding desperately  needed  financial  relief 
to  90  percent  of  the  American  taxpaying 
public. 

We  sought  to  impose  higher,  fairer 
taxes  on  many  special  interests  and  to 
rebate  to  the  broad  spectrum  of  the 
American  people  some  of  the  too-high 
taxes  they  have  been  paying  recently. 

Finally.  I  think  the  record  should  be 
straight  that  this  "exercise,"  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  calls  it,  was  much  more  than 
just  an  exercise  hot  only  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  and  my- 
self but  also  for  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
both  of  whom  I  think  are  deeply  com- 
mitted to  tax  equity  and  completely  se- 
rious about  the  need  for  comprehensive 
tax  reform. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  has  had  a  very  useful 
debate. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore a  number  of  tax  reform  suggestions 
and  a  number  of  worthy  tax  cut  pro- 
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posals.  The  debate  has  provoked  hear- 
ings which  have  helped  enlighten  the  en- 
tire Nation  on  this  subject. 

I  do  not  think  the  time  spent  in  this 
debate  will  be  wasted,  but  I  do  think  it  Is 
very  important  that  we  pass  this  bill 
now — at  least  within  the  next  48  hours. 
Mr.  President,  if  this  Nation  were  pre- 
vented, in  effect,  by  the  laws  of  Congress 
from  paying  its  just  debts  to  its  own 
citizens  and  to  some  nations  abroad,  this 
Nation  would  be  put  in  an  indefensible 
position  before  the  entire  world. 

How  would  it  look  for  this,  the  richest 
Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  re- 
fuse to  pay  its  honest  debts  because  an 
act  of  Congress  says  it  can  pay  no  more? 
Here  we  are,  the  richest  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  we  would,  in  effect, 
declare  ourselves  bankrupt  and  unable 
to  pay  our  bills  and  our  debts. 

Everybody  knows  our  credit  is  good;  it 
is  just  that  we  insist  on  coming  up  to  the 
point  of  saying  we  are  broke  and  cannot 
pay  our  bills  and  will  not  honor  our  debt 
obligations. 

How  would  it  look  to  our  own  Govern- 
ment employees,  the  man  that  gets  out 
and  carries  the  mail  in  the  hot  sun,  or 
any  Government  worker,  a  private  in 
the  Army  or  a  white  collar  worker  daily 
reporting  on  time  to  do  his  duty  in  any 
Government  ofBce,  when  he  cannot  be 
paid  because  the  Congress,  in  effect,  has 
passed  an  act  to  say  that  we  are  official- 
ly bankrupt  and  we  refuse  to  pay  our 
honest  obligations?  That  would  be  ridic- 
ulous and  it  would  make  us  look  foolish 
and  silly  before  the  world. 

We  have  had  some  very  fine  men  par- 
ticipating in  the  debate  on  the  bill,  one 
of  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  some  of  whom  I  will  probably  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  future. 

None  of  those  men,  whether  they  be 
candidates  for  the  highest  office  in  the 
land  or  candidates  for  the  Senate,  would 
want  this  Nation  to  appear  to  be  ridicu- 
lous and  irresponsible  before  the  whole 
world,  friends  and  enemies  alike. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  respon- 
sible thing  for  us  to  do  now  is  to  agree  to 
this  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, for  the  motion  that  he  has  made, 
that  the  pending  bill  (H.R.  14832)  be 
recommitted  to  the  Finance  Committee 
with  instructions  forthwith  to  return  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  shorn  of  the  pending 
amendment.  That  then  would  bring  back 
a  clean,  unamended  bill,  just  exactly  as 
It  came  to  us  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  been  seeking  for 
the  last  8  or  10  days,  and  this  conclu- 
sion would  have  been  available  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  proponents  of  this 
package  at  any  time. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  a  strong 
supporter  of  tax  reduction  and  tax  re- 
form, at  the  proper  time  and  using  the 
proper  vehicle. 


He  does  not  believe  that  the  time  to 
reduce  taxes  is  at  {   time  when  the  In- 


flation rate  in  this 
somewhere  around 


country  is  running 
13  percent,  and  he 


feels  that  a  reductia  ti  at  this  time  would 
only  add  to  the  fires  of  inflation  and 
that  it  would  not  le  in  the  public  in- 
terest. The  very  psople  that  the  tax 
package  of  the  Senitor  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
presented  to  the  sinate  would,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Seiiator  from  Alabama, 
actually  cost  the  pe<jple  that  it  sought  to 
help  more  than  it  sftved  them. 

So  the  tax  package  would  not  have 
been  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers. 
Further,  the  so-cafled  tax  reform  and 
tax  reduction  offered  mighty  little  tax 
reduction  to  the  average  citizen.  The 
bill  before  us  at  the  present  time  pro- 
vides for  increasing  the  personal  exemp- 
tion from  $750  to  $^00. 

One  of  the  first  bieces  of  legislation 
the  Senator  from  ^l^b^^i^^  ever  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senat^  was  in  the  year  he 
came  to  the  Senate  when  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  was  imder  discussion 
in  the  Senate.  He  introduced  an  amend- 
ment setting  the  personal  exemption  at 
$1,200.  At  that  timiB  it  was  $600.  The 
$1,200  amendment  did  not  pass,  but  the 
Gore  amendment  did  pass,  which  raised 
the  exemption  from  the  $600  by  degrees 
up  to  the  $750. 

There  is  just  a  ittle  arithmetic  on 
really  the  wisdom  <f  this  tax  package, 
this  so-called  tax  i  eduction.  With  the 
$800  personal  exenption,  a  person  in 
the  70-percent  tax  jracket  would  have 
a  saving  of  70  perc!nt  of  that  amount 
for  each  of  his  exem  ptions,  which  would 
be  S560;  whereas  the  person  in  the  23- 
percent  tax  bracket  ivould  have  received 
a  tax  reduction  per  exemption  of  only 
$200.  It  would  favor  or  continue  to  favor 
the  person  of  large  :  oeans  and  large  in- 
come. So  it  does  nol  seem  actually  that 
this  is  a  great  measure  for  the  taxpayer. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  felt  all 
along  that  this  12-line  bill  having  to  do 
with  the  debt  ceilini :  and  extending  the 
authorization  for  i  temporary  debt 
from  the  last  day  o  this  month  or  the 
1st  of  July  on  thrc  ugh  March  31  and 
raising  it  by  $95  bill  on,  that  should  not 
be  amended  here  a  a  the  Senate  floor 
with  these  pending  amendments,  about 
a  pound  and  a  half  if  amendments,  and 
that  is  what  would  have  happened  if 
the  floodgates  had  )een  opened  to  the 
consideration  of  al  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

It  is  in  the  public  ii  terest  that  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  pass  as  it  :ame  to  us  from  the 
House.  The  House  pa  sed  this  bill  by  only 
a  one-vote  margin,  a^d  if  we  had  to  send 
it  back  to  the  House  there  is  no  doubt 
about  what  they  woifld  do  with  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  certainly  want  to  give 
careful  and  sympathetic  attention  to  any 
tax  reform  measure  when  It  had  the 
beneflt  of  the  recorf  mendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Waya  and  Means  In  the 
House,  the  recomifiendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  the  Senate,  and 
to  present  a  package  that  was  well-bal- 
anced both  as  to  tape  reduction  and  as 
to  replacement  of  th*se  taxes. 

But  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
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sponsored  this  tax  package — by  the  way. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennkdy)  spoke  about  a 
minority  of  the  Senate,  in  effect,  thwart- 
ing the  will  of  the  majority. 

Well,  the  Senator! from  Alabama  re- 
calls the  vote  up  and  down  on  the  Ken- 
nedy package  was  33J  votes  for  it  and  64 
against  it.  So  it  doe$  not  look  like  any 
majority  was  being  thwarted  there. 

On  the  cloture  motion  earlier  today 
those  advocating  cloture,  with  the  im- 
mediate vote  or  certain  vote  on  the 
amended  tax  package,  could  gamer  only 
48  votes  against  50  fqr  it 

Mr.  President,  I  t 

should  pass  withou., ,  „^.^j 

that  is  the  effect  of  I  the  motion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  I  certainly  support  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  rebommit  H.R.  14832. 

The  yeas  and  naya  have  been  ordered 
The  clerk  will  call  thd  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll.  j 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  pYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr  Cook)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  90, 
nays  7.  as  follows: 


ilieve  that  this  bill 
amendments,  and 


(No.  281 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Clark 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnlck 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Fong 


va; ' 


YEAS  -90 
Ptabrlgh'  1 
Goldwatqr 
Gravel 
Grlffln 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaws 
Helms 
HoUings 
Hruska 
Huddlest^n 
Hugbes 
Humphry 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
Mansfleic 
McClellai . 
McClure 
McGee 
McGoveri 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 


Blden 
Case 

Ervin 


Church 


Metzenbi  um 
NATS— 7 

MagnuGO:  i 

Fackwooc 

Rlblcoff 


NOT  VOlJlNG— 3 
Cook 


Leg! 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUUam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tan 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams 
Young 


Schwetker 


Mathias 
recommit  the  bill 


So  the  motion  to 
(H.R.  14832)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  now  report 
back,  without  amendipent,  H.R.  14832  as 
instructed  by  the  Se4ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendments  to  be  Ffroposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  blU  (H.R.  14432)  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  final  passage  of  the  bill,  HJl. 
14832. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
CtARK)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  58. 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.  282  Leg.] 
YEAS— 58 


Abourezk 

Grlffln 

Muskle 

Aiken 

Hart 

Nelson 

Baker 

Haskell 

Pack  wood 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Bible 

Hiunphrey 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Case 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Magntison 

Tan 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

McOee 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

wmiamt 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Young 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

Gravel 

Moss 

NAYS— 38 

Allen 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Gold  water 

Pell 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Blden 

Hartke 

Rlblcoff 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Schwelker 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.    HolUngs 

Scott, 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hugbes 

William  L. 

CbUes 

Jackson 

Symington 

cotton 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Metzenbaiim 

Ervln 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTINGI — 4 

(Jhurch 

cook 

Clark 

Mathias 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed.      

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
tog  clerks,  announced  that  the  House  in- 
sists upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
3007)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  disagreed  to 
by  the  Senate;  agrees  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 


ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon:  and 
that  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr:  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Lujan.  and 
Mr.  Regxtla  were  appointed  to  be  the 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12412)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
to  provide  disaster  relief,  rehabiUtation, 
and  reconstruction  assistance  to  Paki- 
stan, Nicaragua,  and  the  Sahellan  na- 
tions of  Africa. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12799)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  follo^'ing 
concurrent  resolutions: 

S.  Con.  Res.  86.  Concurrent  resolution  &\x- 
tborizlng  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  and  final  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Activities;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concvirrent  resolution  to 
Issue  official  duplicates  of  conference  papers. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  just  cleared  a  rather  formidable 
hurdle  on  the  path  toward  a  scheduled 
recess.  I  think  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  would  be  grateful  for  any  infor- 
mation the  majority  leader  might  be  able 
to  give  us  about  what  other  hurdles  lie 
ahead  in  terms  of  adjournment. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  in  the  day,  this  order  was  modi- 
fied to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene 
at  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECCXSNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  morn- 
ing hour  tomorrow  for  the  conduct  of 


morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY, 
JULY  8,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  Senator  intended  to  provide 
for  the  following  order  of  business  on 
Monday:  Senator  Fong,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, and  Senator  Allen  for  15  minutes 
each,  to  be  followed  by  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  15  min- 
utes, with  statements  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  to- 
morrow it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  7724,  bio- 
medical research,  will  be  taken  up.  There 
well  may  be  roUcall  votes  on  that  pro- 
posal. 

As  far  as  the  remainder  of  the  day 
is  concerned  it  does  not  look  as  if  there 
will  be  much  in  the  way  of  further  busi- 
ness except  conference  reports  and  items 
which  have  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.i  has  a  conference  report  having  to 
do  with  a  house  for  the  Vice  President, 
a  matter  which  I  think  Is  long  overdue. 

But  hopefully  tomorrow,  and  I  would 
not  wish  to  be  held  to  this  completely,  it 
might  be  possible  to  take  up  Calendar 
No.  824,  S.  3511,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
availability  of  urgently  needed  mortgage 
credit  for  the  financing  of  housing  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  Calendar  No.  904, 
H.R.  11537,  an  act  to  extend  and  expand 
the  authority  for  carrying  out  conserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  programs  on  mil- 
itary reservations  and  to  authorize  the 
implementation  of  such  programs  on  cer- 
tain lands.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  (Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge^ and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Hart),  who  had  slight  differences 
in  regard  to  this  legislation,  have  been 
able  to  reconcile  them,  but  I  imderstand 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible) 
may  be  interested  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  may  also  be  in- 
terested. 

Continuing,  it  might  be  possible  also 
to  take  up  Calendar  No.  917,  H.R.  8660, 
an  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  Government  or- 
ganization and  employees  to  assist  Fed- 
eral employees  in  meeting  their  tax  ob- 
ligations imder  city  ordinances.  That 
measure  might  be  disposed  of  tonight 
and  if  not  tonight,  tomorrow.  Then.  Cal- 
endar No.  929,  S.  2619.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  access  to  all  duly  licensed  psycholo- 
gists and  optometrists  v^lthout  prior  re- 
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ferral  in  the  Federal  employee  health 
benefits  programs,  could  be  taken  up. 

There  may  be  other  matters  which 
come  up.  It  is  hoped  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  complete  its  business  tomorrow 
and  go  out  tomorrow  instead  of  Friday. 
That  depends  on  what  happens  to  the 
continuing  resolution  and  that,  in  turn, 
I  find  out  after  speaking  with  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  depends  on  the 
passage  of  the  appropriation  legislation 
for  HEW.  There  is  some  time  element 
involved  there  that  I  do  not  fully  under- 
stand. 

That  is  about  it.  Conference  reports 
will  be  given  priority  at  all  times.  Any 
matters  on  which  the  two  sides  agree  will 
be  taken  up.  This  is  about  the  best  that 
I  can  think  of  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  VETER- 
ANS   EDUCATION   BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  the  con- 
ference on  the  GI  education  bill  is  cur- 
rently underway.  It  was  decided  that  we 
would  pass  a  bill.  S.  3705,  which  provides 
a  2 -year  extension  of  the  delimiting  date 
for  veterans  educational  benefits.  This 
has  been  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  It  will  be 
sent  to  the  House  where  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Committee  is  willing  to  accept  it. 
The  measure  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  wish  to  call  that  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that. 


TAX    INEQUITIES    AFFECTING   THE 
PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and 
I  had  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
debt  limit  bill— amendment  No.  1478 — 
which  we  did  not  bring  up,  because  it  was 
apparent  that  the  Senate  was  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  amendments.  We  have 
introduced  this  legislation  in  the  form 
of  a  bill,  S.  3676,  which  we  intend  to  press. 
The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  bill  provides  that  taxpayers  en- 
gaged in  the  publishing  business  have  the 
same  option  as  other  business  taxpayers 
currently  to  deduct  research  or  experi- 
mental expenditures  incurred  in  develop- 
ing or  improving  their  products. 

This  bill  is  necessary  because  in  Sep- 
tember 1973,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice published  a  ruling — Revenue  Ruling 
73-395 — which  Interprets  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  a  manner  that  would 
retroactively  deny  publishers  the  option 
to  deduct  prepublication  expenditures  in- 
curred for  the  writing  and  editing  of 
textbooks  and  other  literary  products. 
This  ruling  held,  for  the  first  time,  that 
such  costs  do  not  constitute  research  or 
experimental  expenditures  under  section 
174  of  the  Code. 

This  ruling  is  not  only  discriminatory, 
it  is  also  very  costly  to  the  publishing 
industry.  It  is  estimated  it  would  cost 
that  industry  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion in  the  first  year.  The  hardest  hit 
segment  of  the  industry  would  be  the 
publishers  of  trade,  elementary,  second- 


ary, and  college  bobks.  Its  effect  will  be 
felt  not  only  by  the  publishing  industry', 
but  also  by  schools,  oolleges,  and  students. 

I  hope  that  the  (distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  might 
agree  that  this  maiter  deserves  serious 
reconsideration  by  ftie  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  that  filling  prompt  action 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  end 
this  costly  discrimination  against  the 
publishing  business}  the  Committee  on 
Finance  might  review  the  matter. 

I  wonder  if  the  cAairman  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Finance 
assurance  in  that  re 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr. 
ator  from  Illinois 
to  my  attention.' I 
of  it  until  he  P-'ese 


;ould  give  me  some 
ipect. 

'resident,  the  Sen- 
lirected  this  matter 
!ally  was  not  aware 
ited  it  to  me.  I  can 


see  that  it  presents  a  real  problem. 

I  hope  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  reconsider  its  position  in  this  matter 
and  review  the  prollem  involved.  If  the 


Senator  feels  that 


;his  matter  has  not 


correct  about  this, 
we  would  hope  to 


been  resolved  in  t  le  way  he  has  de- 
scribed, I  would  ac  vise  him  to  lay  the 
problem  before  th(  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  we  woul  1  be  glad  to  consider 
the  views  of  the  Intjemal  Revenue  Serv 
ice. 

After  having  heaid  both  sides,  should 
we  conclude  the  Sei  lator  from  Illinois  is 


as  he  well  may  be, 
jupport  his  position 


and  we  could  do  tl  lat  on  a  number  of 
measures  to  be  repoi  ted  to  the  Senate. 

So  I  think  the  Smator  has  rendered 
a  service  by  bringing  this  to  our  atten- 
tion and  I  hope  he  ^^ill  pursue  it,  because 
what  we  really  want  to  do  is  to  see  that 
congressional  intent  is  respected;  but  if 
it  is  unfair  and  disciiminatory,  we  would 
want  to  change  it.] 

Mr.  STEVENSOri  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. It  is  my  strong  leeling  that  congres- 
sional intent  is  not  being  carried  out  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice will  take  the  correct  action  adminis- 
tratively without  tl 
legislation. 

But  if  I  understi 
rectly,  if  the  Intei 
does  not  review  tl 
provide   some   reliej 
eliminating  its  disc 


necessity  for  any 

d  the  Senator  cor- 
al Revenue  Service 
matter  soon  and 
for  this  industry 
minatory  treatment. 


the  Finance  Committee  would  be  willing 
to  consider  the  mat^r.  For  that  helpful 


statement,  I  am  verj 
ator  from  Louisiana 
Mr.  LONG.  I  will 
the  Senator  from  Illi 
into  it,  we  will  go 
try  to  render  our  be 


grateful  to  the  Sen- 
put  it  this  way.  If 
lois  wants  us  to  look 
ito  the  matter  and 
it  advice  as  to  what 


should  be  done  ab0ut  the  matter.  Ob- 
viously there  is  a  sirious  problem  here, 
and  we  certainly  wait  to  see  justice  done. 
We  want  equity  to  all  taxpayers  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  treat  the  public 
imf  airly. 

Mr.  STEVENSON ,  WeU,  this  particu- 


lar industry  is  being* 


treated  unlike  other 


industries.  All  other  industries  are  per- 
mitted to  deduct  for  research  and  devel- 
opment expenses.  Itiere  is  no  exception 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
justifies  different  treatment  for  the  pub- 
lishing industry.     J 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I|  say.  Senator,  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  tq  study  the  argument 


and  the  justification  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  woi|ld  submit  to  sustain 
its  position. 

Offhand,  it  is  beyind  my  comprehen- 
sion why  the  publis  ling  indiistry  ought 
not  be  entitled  to  claim  deductions  for 
development  and  reiearch,  the  same  as 
anybody  else.  1 

In  any  endeavor,  becoming  more  ef- 
ficient and  providing  ways  that  man- 
power can  be  used  more  effectively,  as 
the  Senator  so  well  knows,  in  the  long 
run  increases  the  wages  that  earners  can 
earn.  It  improves  working  conditions.  It 
raises  the  standard  of  living.  We  have 
sought  to  implementj  a  policy  of  encour- 
aging research  by  permitting  persons  to 
deduct  what  they  s^jend  in  that  area, 
and  I  do  not  underst^d  why  this  ruling 
denies  it. 

I  am  sure  that  tlie  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  have  a  better  explanation 
of  it  than  I  can  imagine  at  this  point.  I 
am  confident  that  viith  the  progress  we 
have  made  here,  the  Senator  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  first  objective,  and  that  is 
to  get  them  to  recorsider  their  position. 
If  having  done  so  te  is  still  convinced 
that  they  are  in  error  in  the  position 
that  they  take,  I  for  one  would  like  to 
hear  both  sides  bef  orfe  the  committee  and 
consider  making  whatever  reconunenda- 
tion  would  appear  ain>ropriate  under  the 
circumstances,  and  J.  think  that  would 
be  true  for  the  Pinapce  Committee  gen- 
erally. 

I  do  not  know  of  ^ny  reason  why  any 
Senator  on  that  committee  would  feel 
that  this  industry  should  not  be  per- 
mitted the  same  cojisiderations  on  re- 
search and  development  that  are  avail- 
able to  everybody  else 

Mr.  STEVENSON] 
the  Internal  Revenul 
out  with  some  explanation  for  its  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  the  publishing 
business.  So  far,  it  has  not  done  so.  Its 
position  is  incomprehensible  to  me,  as  it 
is  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  It  is  not  only  incomprehensible 
to  the  publishing  industry;  it  is  also  in- 
comprehensible to  the  accounting  pro- 
fession. 

As  I  indicated,  it  is  retroactive  and 
causes  a  serious  hardship  for  not  only 
the  publishing  industry  but  also  its  cus- 


It  is  possible  that 
Service  will  come 


bourse   include 
students  in 


the 
the 


tomers,    which    of 
schools,  colleges.  at}d 
country. 

So  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  fpr  his  sympathetic 
response 


OFFICIAL  RESIEtENCE  FOR  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BTRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chur  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  jrom  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S  enate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 202. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Re3.  202)  designating 
the  premises  occupl«i  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  as  ihe  ofSclal  residence 
of  the  Vice  President,  effective  upon  the 
termination  of  service  of  the  incumbent 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  which  was  to 
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strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause, 
and  insert : 

That,  effective  upon  termination  of  service 
by  the  Incumbent  In  the  office  of  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
the  Government-owned  house  together  with 
furnishings,  associated  grounds  and  related 
facilities  which  are  and  have  been  used  as 
the  residence  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, shall  thenceforth  be  available  for,  and 
shall  be  designated  as,  the  official  temporary 
residence  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  As  in  the  case  of  the  White  House, 
the  official  temporary  residence  of  the  Vice 
President  shall  be  adequately  staffed  and 
provided  with  such  appropriate  equipment, 
furnishings,  dining  faculties,  services,  and 
other  provisions  as  may  be  required,  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Vice 
President,  to  enable  him  to  perform  and  dis- 
charge appropriately  the  duties,  functions, 
and  obligations  associated  with  his  high 
office. 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  care, 
maintenance,  repair.  Improvement,  altera- 
tion, and  furnishing  of  the  official  temporary 
residence  and  grounds,  including  heating, 
lighting,  and  air  conditioning,  which  services 
shall  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  foregoing 
purposes.  During  any  interim  period  untu 
and  before  such  funds  are  so  appropriated, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  shall  make  pro- 
visions for  staffing  and  other  appropriate 
services  In  connection  with  the  official  tem- 
porary residence  of  the  Vice  President,  subj- 
ect to  reimbursement  therefor  out  of  any 
contingency  funds  available  to  the  Executive. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  liv- 
ing accommodations,  generally  equivalent  to 
those  avaUable  to  the  highest  ranking  officer 
on  active  duty  in  each  of  the  other  military 
services,  should  be  provided  for  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  legislation  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate.  It  went  to  the  House.  The 
House  made  three  changes  in  the  Senate 
proposal.  Two  of  the  three  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senate. 

One  designates  the  home  on  the  Naval 
Observatory  property  now  occupied  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  as  the 
temporary  home  of  the  Vice  President. 
The  House  inserted  the  word  "tempor- 
ary" which  the  Senate  did  not  have  In 
this  legislation.  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

A  second  amendment  wiiich  the  House 
adopted  would  leave  on  the  statute  books 
the  1966  legislation,  which  does  author- 
ize the  construction  of  a  home  for  the 
Vice  President.  I  see  no  objection  to 
leaving  that  in  the  bill,  if  the  House  de- 
sires to  do  so. 

There  is  no  intention  on  anyone's 
part,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  build  a  home 
for  the  Vice  President.  The  purpose  in 
taking  the  property  at  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, now  being  used  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  is  that  it  is  a  home 
owned  by  the  Government.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  shall  be  occupied  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
or  whether  it  shall  be  occupied  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  If  this  leg- 
islation is  passed,  it  will  be  occupied  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  which  handled  this 
matter  reported  it  favorably  to  the  Sen- 


ate and  the  Senate  approved  it  with  the 
understanding  that  there  would  be  lim- 
ited funds  spent  on  the  property. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  his  desire  and 
intention  that  nothing  elaborate  shall  be 
done  to  the  property.  Only  necessary 
refurbishings  and  necessary  mainte- 
nance and  repairs  will  be  done  on  the 
property. 

The  third  amendment  which  I  shall 
ask  the  Senate  to  reject  in  the  House 
proposal  would  have  the  property  main- 
tained by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. The  reason  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  best  to  have  it  maintained  by  the 
Navy  is  that  the  home  which  would  be 
occupied  by  the  Vice  President  is  a  part 
of  the  Naval  Observatory  property.  The 
total  property  is  72  acres.  The  acreage 
that  will  be  taken  along  with  the  home 
for  the  use  of  the  Vice  President  is  12 
acres. 

If  that  property  through  the  years  has 
been  maintained  by  the  Navy,  the  60 
acres  not  involved  in  this  transaction 
will  be  maintained  by  the  Navy.  So  It 
seems  logical  and  more  economical  to 
let  the  same  procedures  prevail  in  the 
future  as  have  prevailed  in  the  psist; 
namely,  have  it  handled  and  maintained 
by  the  Navy  which,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  will  be  maintaining  the  rest  of 
the  Naval  Observatory  property. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provides 
that  a  suitable  residence  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  that  is  certainly  proper.  I  want  to 
emphasize  for  the  record  that  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  have  in  mind  that  a  new 
home  shall  be  built  for  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  I  have  obtained  figures  to 
put  into  the  Record  as  to  the  number  of 
homes  the  Government  now  owns  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  which  are  as- 
signed to  the  senior  military  ofiBcers  of 
our  Government.  The  Goverrmient  has 
125  different  homes  which  It  owns  and 
which  are  being  used  to  house  senior 
military  ofiBcers.  There  are  10  additional 
homes  already  under  construction.  That 
is  a  total  of  135  homes  in  this  area  which 
the  Government  already  has,  125  they 
already  have  and  10  additional  ones 
being  built. 

The  breakdown  is  as  follows:  53  are 
assigned  to  the  Army,  32  to  the  Navy, 
36  to  the  Air  Force,  and  4  to  the  Marine 
Corps. 

So  there  are  plenty  of  homes  owned 
by  the  Government  in  this  area,  any  one 
of  which  can  be.  almost  any  one  of  which 
can  become  assigned  to  a  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment,  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  two  of  the  amendment  strike  out 
section  3  and  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ahaU, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
vice  President,  provide  for  the  staffing,  care, 
maintenance,  repair.  Improvement,  altera- 
tion, and  furnishing  of  the  official  residence 
and  grounds  of  the  Vice  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  an  additional  motion  necessary*? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
completes  action  on  the  Senator's  mo- 
tion. 

At  this  stage  the  House  will  be  noti- 
fied of  the  Senate  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.R.  8660— TO  ASSIST  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  MEETING  THEIR 
TAX  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  CITY 
ORDINANCES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  917. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  8660)  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  Government 
organization  and  employees)  to  assist  Fed- 
eral employees  In  meeting  their  tax  obliga- 
tions under  city  ordinances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Denver  does  not  Impose  an  income  tax. 
since  it  cannot  under  the  Colorado  con- 
stitution. It  does  impose  an  employee  oc- 
cupational privilege  tax  on  all  employees 
earning  more  than  $250  per  month.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice that  taxes  such  as  the  Denver  em- 
plojmient  tax  be  covered  by  this  with- 
holding act. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  did  not  deal  directly 
with  the  matter  of  the  Denver  tax.  But 
the  bill  clearly  applies  to  withholding  of 
city  income  or  employment  taxes.  Fur- 
ther, the  committee,  if  anything,  leaned 
toward  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  bill. 
We  iiave  asked  the  Treasury  Department 
to  report  on  the  ramifications  of  extend- 
ing it  to  smaller  cities  and  other  local 
jurisdictions.  It  certainly  was  not  our  in- 
tention to  exclude  Denver. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  It  is  your  interpreta- 
tion, then,  that  the  intention  of  the 
committee  was  and  is  to  include  city 
employment  taxes,  such  as  imposed  by 
Denver? 

Mr.  McGee.  If  they  meet  the  test  in- 
cluded in  the  first  section  of  the  bill;  if 
they  are  imposed  by  ordinance  and  im- 
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pose  the  duty  of  withholding  of  the  tax 
from  the  pay  of  employees  generally, 
then,  I  would  have  to  agree  that  a  proper 
application  for  the  withholding  of  the 
tax  from  Government  employees  who  are 
subject  to  it  should  be  honored.  That 
would  be  consistent  with  our  Intent  in 
committee. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row after  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  biomedical  research  iH.R.  7724). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  3705— EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
FOR  VETERANS*  WIVES  AND 
WIDOWS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  report  favorably  an 
original  bUl  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  the  Senator  knows  I 
shall  not  object— I  believe  this  Is  a  bill 
which  the  dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  alerted  the  Sen- 
ate to  earlier  today,  and  which  he  indi- 
cated at  that  time  would  be  presented  to 
the  Senate  before  adjournment  today. 
The  joint  leadership  were  present  at  the 
time  the  Senator  put  the  Senate  on 
notice;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  assistant  majority 
leader  Is  exactly  correct. 

Let  me  point  out  also  for  the  Record 
that  this  bill  has  been  passed  twice  be- 
fore by  the  Senate.  In  discussions,  not 
alone  with  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
but  with  the  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, In  the  conference  on  the 
total  GI  education  bill,  there  was  no  dis- 
agreement upon  the  extension  of  the 
delimiting  date  for  veterans  to  use  their 
educational  benefits  for  10  years  follow- 
ing their  discharge  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent 8  years. 
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The  reason  tha  we  are  taking  this 
action  at  this  tin  e  is  that  imder  the 
action  taken  by  thp  Congress  in  S.  3398 
to  extend  the  delimiiting  date  would  have 
expired  as  of  June  30,  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  are  now  reporting  this  bill  so  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  act 
upon  it,  which  thesf  will  do  Immediately. 

This  means  that  the  veterans  will  have 
10  years  in  which  ti  use  their  GI  benefits 
rather  than  the  cfrrent  8-year  limita- 
tion. [ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  b^t  for  the  record  it  is 
a  fact,  as  I  understJlnd  it,  that  this  meas- 
ure has  been  approved  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on|  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  "The  matter  has  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  It  was  reported 
out  in  the  presence  of  all  the  conferees 
on  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  this  is  o  le  of  those  circum- 
stances where  we  a  -e  in  complete  agree- 
ment on  this  actloi  i. 

Our  conference  vill  continue  on  the 
total  bill,  S.  2784,  ai  id  in  order  to  prevent 
some  veterans  fron  losing  their  benefits 
while  we  were  In  r  cess,  this  action  has 
been  taken. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  ilr.  President,  I  can 
state  for  the  recdrd  that  the  distin- 
guished ranking  mi  lority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Sei  ator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  Hansen)  ,  has ;  Dined  with  the  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  in  asking  ;hat  this  measure,  to 
which  there  is  no  o  )jection  so  far  as  the 
committee  is  cone  srned,  and  none  is 
known  of  so  far  aji  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, be  handled  expeditiously  in  this 
way,  and  it  Is  a  rather  imusual  way  to 
handle  legislation,  I  ut  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  procedure  in  this  situation. 


The  PRESIDING 


OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  the  Sena  ;e  will  proceed  to  Its 
Immediate  consider  ition.  First,  the  clerk 
will  report  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  thi  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    ifte    United    States    of 


assembled.  That  sec- 
Dnlted  States  Code,  Is 


America  in  Congress 
tlon  1662  of  title  38, 
amended — 

(1)  by  deleUng  "eliht"  In  subsecUon  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "10"; 

(2)  by  deleting  "8-tear"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10-year"; 

(3)  by  deleting  "B-^ear"  and  "eight-year" 
m  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "10-year",  respecttwely;   and 

(4)  by  adding  at  tlj^e  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsectlois: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  (1)  who 
served  on  or  after  January  31,  1955,  (2) 
who  became  eligible  for  educational  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
or  chapter  36  of  thlb  title,  and  (3)  who, 
subsequent  to  his  last  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty,  wa$  captured  and  held  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  by :  a  foreign  government 
or  power,  there  shall  be  excluded,  in  com- 
puting his  10-year  period  of  ellglbUlty  for 
educational  assistance,  any  period  during 
which  he  was  so  detained  and  any  period ' 
Immediately  following  his  release  from  such 
detention  during  which  he  was  hospitalized 
at  a  mUitary,  civilian,  or  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  facllll^.". 

Skc.  2.  Section  17S2  of  title  88,  United 
States  Code,  la  amendad — 


and  inserting  in  lieu 
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(1)  by  deleting  "el  (ht"  In  subsection  (b) 


thereof  "10";  and 


(2)  by  deleting  "eight"  In  subsection  (f) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10". 

Sec.  3.  Section  604(a)  and  (b)  of  PubUc 
Law  92-540  (82  Btat.  1833,  October  24, 1972) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "eight"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "!•", 

The  PRESIDINgI  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  readlnK 
of  the  bill.  I 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readind,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  3705)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  fiYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  a,ble. 

The  motion  to  ley  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  M] .  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  for  keeping  t  tie  Senate  here  long 
enough  so  that  we  ci  )uld  complete  action 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  1 YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that 
the  distinguished  S(  nator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  is  doi  ig  an  admirable  job 
as  chairman  of  the  £  enate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  He  is  the  first  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  and  the  only 
chairman  the  committee  has  had. 

The  veterans  of  lis  State  and  of  this 
country,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  the  work 
that  Senator  Hartke  has  done  on  their 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  their  families 
since  he  became  chs  Irman  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  nyone  who  has  done 
more  for  the  veterans,  during  my  22 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  than  has  Senator 
Hartke.  It  seems  to  tne  that  every  other 
day  or  every  few  days,  he  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  >  ath  a  bill  on  behalf 
of  veterans.  Thus  f ai ,  he  has  successfully 
piloted  all  of  thost  measures  through 
the  Senate,  and  he  i  loes  not  stop  at  the 
Senate  door;  he  proceeds  with  his  efforts 
toward  assistance  ii.  getting  the  meas- 
ures through  the  o;her  body.  I  salute 
him,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  leadership 
on  this  side  of  the  ai  sle,  I  appreciate  the 
work  he  is  doing  a;  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  West  Virginia,  the 
assistant  majority  leider,  for  those  kind 
words.  I  think  it  appi  opriate  to  recognize 
that  the  members  of  ;he  committee,  both 
of  the  majority  anc  the  minority,  are 
conscientious,  and  have  been  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  days  and  weeks  of 
concern  about  providing  for  the  Nation 
a  group  of  stable  citi2  ens  in  these  return- 
ing veterans. 

I  might  point  ou  r  also  that  we  are 
blessed,  in  that  conmlttee,  with  prob- 
ably one  of  the  fin;st  groups  of  staff 
members  that  I  ha\e  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
work  long  hours  at  night  and  over  week- 
ends in  order  to  provi  3e  us  with  the  mate- 
rial which  is  necessary  to  do  the  work 
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which  we  have  been  doing.  We  find  that 
they  feel  a  deep  obligation  to  those  people 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  and  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  this  country.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  remember  the 
words  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  30  years 
ago,  when  he  signed  the  first  GI  bill, 
that^- 

Tbls  law  gives  emphatic  notice  to  the  men 
and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  that  the 
American  people  do  not  intend  to  let  them 
down. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  also  often  spoken  to  me 
privately  of  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  who  is  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  As  a  part  of  the 
leadership,  may  I  say  that  Mr.  Hansen 
is  always  most  agreeable  and  cooperative 
with  the  leadership  in  scheduling  meas- 
ures affecting  veterans,  as  well  as  other 
measures  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  has  an  Interest. 
He  is  not  only  a  very  able  Senator,  a  very 
active  Senator,  and  a  very  effective  Sena- 
tor, but  he  is  also  a  very  congenial,  un- 
derstanding, and  cooperative  Senator, 
and  I  thought  the  record  ought  to  show 
this  statement  on  my  part,  because  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  taken  the  oc- 
casion in  numerous  instances  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  he  gets  such  excellent 
cooperation  and  able  assistance  from  Mr. 
Hansen,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  Again  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  effective, 
dedicated  leadership  on  behalf  of  legis- 
lation dealing  with  problems  affecting 
our  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  remarks 
concerning  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Hansen)  . 

Let  me  say  again,  I  want  to  put  the 
Senate  on  notice  now 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  we  Will 
have  more. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  we  will  have  more 
legislation  in  the  future.  But  I  also  want 
to  warn  Senators  about  something  fre- 
quently overlooked:  There  are  about  14 
million  World  War  n  veterans  in  this 
Nation.  They  are  now  approaching  an 
average  age  of  roughly  55  years.  They 
are  going  to  be  looking  to  their  Nation 


for  some  of  the  same  benefits  that  some 
of  their  predecessors  who  have  served 
their  country  have  hsui. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  previous  orders  for  recognition 
of  three  Senators  have  been  consum- 
mated, I  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNmON  OP  SEN- 
ATOR TUNNEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunnet)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidait. 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Soiator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  T0NNBY)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  after  which 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes;  after  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kzitnkdy)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
after  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes;  after  which  the 


Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  wUl  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes;  after  which  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
conference  report  on  biomedical  re- 
search, H.R.  7724.  Whether  a  rollcaU  vote 
will  be  requested,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state. 

Other  conference  reports  may  be  called 
up  during  the  day.  The  conference  re- 
port on  the  continuing  appropriations 
bill  is  expected  also  to  be  ready  during 
the  day. 

Other  measures  which  have  been 
cleared  for  action  may  be  called  up  by 
the  leadership.  So  Senators  are  alerted 
to  the  possibility  of  rollcall  votes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:04 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  June  27,  1974,  at 
9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  26. 1974: 

National  Science  Foundation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Science  Board,  National 
Science  Poimdatlon,  for  terms  expiring 
May  10.1980: 

Jewel  P  Cobb,  of  Connecticut,  vice  Fred- 
erick E.  Smith,  term  expired. 

Norman  Hackerman,  of  Texas.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

WllUam  Nelll  Hubbard,  Jr..  of  Michigan, 
vice  PhlUp  Handler,  term  expired. 

Saunders  Mac  Lane,  of  Illinois,  vice  R.  H. 
Blng,  term  expired. 

Grover  E.  Murray,  of  Texas  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

Donald  B.  Rice,  Jr..  of  California,  rice 
Harvey  Brooks,  term  expired. 

L.  Donald  Shields,  of  California,  vice  WU- 
11am  A.  Fowler,  term  expired. 

James  H.  Zumberge.  of  Arizona,  vice  James 
G.  March,  term  expired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W^erf/iesdaf/,  June  26, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Ewald  H.  MueUer, 
pastor,  Bethlehem  Lutheran  Church. 
Ridgewood,  N.J.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  with  whom  there  is 
no  change  nor  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning,  we  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  divine  constancy  in  the  midst  of  our 
human  frailty;  for  Thy  strength  in  the 
midst  of  our  weakness;  and  for  all  bless- 
ings bestowed.  We  confess  our  faults, 
both  corporate  and  individual,  public 
ajjd^prlvate,  and  plead  forgiveness  and 
forbearance.  We  ask  Thy  benediction 
upon  the  Congress  and  upon  all  who  bear 


the  responsibility  of  governance,  that 
they  may  be  endowed  with  reverence  for 
life;  with  wisdom;  with  faith;  with  to- 
tegrity  of  purpose;  and  with  joyous  opti- 
mism; that  all  their  ministrations  may 
conform  to  Thy  will  and  Insure  the  es- 
tablishment Of  righteousness,  justice, 
prosperity,  and  peace  for  people  every- 
where. We  ask  It  in  the  Saviour's  name. — 
Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  1056.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  30  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1057.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  30  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1869. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  9456.  An  act  to  extend  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970  lor  3  years;  and 

H.R.  14833.  An  act  to  extend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951  tor  18  months. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14833)  entitled  "An  act  to 
extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  for 
18  months,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Curtis,  and 
Mr.  Fannin  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3066)  entitled 
"An  act  to  consolidate,  simplify,  and  im- 
prove laws  relative  to  housing  and  hous- 
ing assistance,  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance in  support  of  community  develop- 
ment activities,  and  for  other  purposes," 
agrees  to  a  conference  requested  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Sparkkan,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Brooke, 
and  Mr.  Brock  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  a  joint  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3320.  An  act  to  extend  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  repoi^lng  of  weather 
modification  activities: 

S.  3490.  An  act  providing  that  funds  ap- 
portioned for  forest  highways  under  section 
202 fa),  title  23,  United  States  Code,  remain 
available  untU  expended; 

S.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  30  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import BanJc  Act  of  1945;   and 

S.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
Issue  ofBclal  duplicates  of  conference  papers. 


HOW  LONG,   MR.   SPEAKER? 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
learned  with  great  dismay  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  once  again 
has  postponed  action  on  the  administra- 
tion's highway-transit  proposals  which 
were  referred  to  that  committee  back  in 
February. 

As  many  members,  particularly  those 
who  represent  urbanized  areas  with 
hard-pressed  transit  systems  know,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  legisla- 
tion last  year  to  provide  operating  assist- 
ance for  mass  transit  systems.  However, 
after  the  administration  reversed  itself 
on  this  question,  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, on  March  6,  refused  to  permit 
the  Emergency  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  final  consideration. 

On  the  day  the  Rules  Committee  tabled 
this  legislation,  members  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  stated  that 
their  committee  would  have  an  altema- 


the  assurance  that 
bill,  or  a  variation 
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tive  transit  package  to  the  floor  in  5 
weeks'  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  ii  now  16  weeks  since 
the  Rules  Committ  ;e  tabled  S.  386,  the 
Emergency  Urban  R  [ass  Transit  Act,  with 


his 


the  administration's 
thereof,  would  reach 


the  House  floor  in  s  lort  order.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Public  Works  bill  has  been  the 
subject  of  intermiijable  delay  and  foot 
dragging  and  it  is  nt)w  time  for  the  Rules 
Committee  to  free  tjhis  vitally  import-?  nt 
legislation  to  aid  piass  transit  in  the 
United  States. 

How  long,  Mr.  Sdeaker,  will  the  Rules 
Committee  prevent  |he  House  from  work- 
ing its  will? 


consequences  for 
ones,  and  then  ask 
ford  to  wait  any 
lie  Safety  OflBcers 
I  trust  and  pray 
be  a  resounding  no| 
work  to  see  that 
acted  immediately. 


family  and  loved 

yourselves,  can  we  af- 

loni  fer  to  pass  the  Pub- 

l^eath  Benefits  Act? 

your  answer  will 

and  that  you  will 

legislation  is  en- 


thit 


this 


MURDER      OF 

POINTS  UP  NEtP 
FOR  WIDOWS 


■two      POLICEMEN 
FOR  BENEFITS 
AND  SURVIVORS 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr. 


other  funeral  of  a 


veteran  of  the  New 


volvcr  and  was  able 


MAJORITY 
O'NEILL,  JR 
EQUITIES 


LEADER 


SA'fS 


extend  his  remarks 


(Mr.  BIAGGI  aiked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrjss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


CONT  [NUE 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asced  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrtss  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  anc 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tortions and  ineqi  ities  of  President 
Mixon's  economic  i  olicies  continue  to 
spread  throughout  t  le  Nation. 

Today  banks  are  -aising  prime  inter- 
est rates  to  11%  percent,  which  means 
the  common  man  must  pay  13  or  14  per- 


cent for  credit,  if  he 


Speaker,  on  Monday, 


Yesterday,    the    Agriculture    Depart- 
ment announced  thai  food  prices  are  still 


I  had  the  sad  duty  to  attend  still  an-     going  up,   but  that 


policeman  brutally 


murdered  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Thursday  momin ',,  on  a  quiet,  residen- 
tial street  in  Queen  s,  N.Y.,  Lt.  Henry  O. 
Schiemann,  a  high  y  decorated  21-year 
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THOMAS     P 
ECONOMIC  IN- 
TO SPREAD 


can  get  it  at  all. 


the   return  to  the 


Sfork  City  Police  De- 


partment was  prep  iring  to  go  to  work. 
Suddenly,  a  man  leaped  out,  pulled  a 
gun,  and  attempted  to  rob  Lieutenant 
Schiemann.  Lieutedant  Schiemann  Im- 
mediately respondei  by  pulling  his  re- 


to  wound  his  assail- 


ant, but  was  not  ab|e  to  survive  the  two 
bullets  flred  point-blank  at  his  head.  He 
was  pronounced  aead  shortly  there- 
after— a  mere  10  blocks  from  his  home. 

As  a  23 -year  veteran  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Departrnent,  I  feel  a  sense  of 
personal  as  well  as  comradely  loss  over 
Lieutenant  Schiemann's  death.  As  I  re- 
flect on  the  circutTBtances  surrounding 
the  senseless  murdir,  and  saw  the  an- 
guish and  suffering  Which  his  widow  and 
family  are  enduring  I  felt  a  sense  of  an- 
ger and  frustration.]  Anger  over  the  fact 
that  21  years  of  harq,  dedicated  work  and 
service  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  City 
could  be  snufifed  out  so  quickly  by  a  bul- 
let fired  by  such  a  depraved  and  worth- 
less member  of  socieiy. 

My  frustration  is  coierated  as  a  result 
of  the  seeming  insensitivity  of  this  Con- 
gress to  the  plight  bf  the  policeman  in 
America.  For  severaf  years,  we  have  had 
the  legislative  meant  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  anguish  and  suflering  which  widows 
such  as  Mrs.  Schiemann  are  forced  to 
endure.  Several  mqpths  ago,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  passed  important 
legislation  to  provide  widows  and  sur- 
vivors of  policemen  I  slain  in  the  line  of 
duty  with  a  $50.00(1  death  benefit  pay- 
ment. Yet,  as  we  bu^y  still  another  slain 
policeman,  this  legislation  continues  to 
languish  in  a  conference  committee  with 
no  immediate  prospect  of  passage. 

How  much  longer,  and  how  many  more 
policemen  must  be  r  lurdered  before  this 


Congress  responds? 


can  we  expect  it  to  I  e  enough  to  express 


shock  and  outrage 
that?  I  urge  all  of 


and  be  content  at 
you  today  to  think 


about  this  tragic  mu  -der,  to  think  of  the 


How  much   longer 


farmer  is  steadily  do  vn,  so  that  both  the 
consumer  and  the  fpod  producer  suffer 
from  the  administrition's  farm  policy. 

Two  days  ago,  tne  President's  chief 
economic  adviser  gave  notice  that  a  pro- 
posed $5  billion  budget  cut  would  come 
out  of  domestic  programs,  further  dis- 
torting priorities  away  from  the  people 
and  toward  the  miliiary. 

All  these  administration  policies  have 
one  thing  in  common:  more  crunch  on 
the  little  guy.  The  people  who  have  been 
socked  hardest  by  iilflation  are  now  ex- 
pected to  bear  most  of  the  burden  of  the 
administration's  ad  lib  economic  recov- 
ery measures. 

Of  course,  we  can't  question  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  economic  adviser  on  these 
policies  since  he  speaks  only  to  the  press 
and  not  to  the  Congrpss,  in  arrogant  dis- 


regard of  the  proces 
government  and  of 
lions  of  Americans. 

It  is  the  duty  of  tl 
up  for  the  people,  to 
ing  of  the  economi 
and  to  make  sure 
combat  inflation,  w4 
recovers'. 


IS  of  constitutional 
le  well-being  of  mil- 
Congress  to  stand 
lemand  a  fair  shar- 
recovery  burden, 
;hat  in  seeking  to 
do  not  choke  off 


RESTORE  OATH  pP  ALLEGIANCE 
TO  U.S.  PASSPORT  APPLICA- 
TION 

(Mr.  FLYNT  aske(3  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday  I 
introduced  H.R.  1556i  designed  to  restore 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  U.S.  pass- 
port application,  andl  urge  its  early  pas- 
sage by  the  House.  \ 

In  a  news  release  <jf  January  24,  1974, 
the  Department  of  jJustice  annoimced 
that  it  would  not  srek  Supreme  Court 
review  of  the  decisioiJof  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  case  oi  Woodward  against 
Rogers.  In  that  case,]  the  court  held  that 
the  Department  of  St^te  has  no  statutory 
authority  to  make  the  taking  of  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  a  pre- 
requisite to  obtainingj  an  American  pass- 
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port.  The  news  release  concluded  that 
stating  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  State  would  co- 
operate in  drafting  legislation  that  would 
empower  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make 
an  oath  of  allegiance  a  prerequisite  to 
obtaining  a  passport. 

I  believe  there  is  a  deflnite  connection 
between  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the 
U.S.  passport.  Legislation  on  this  point  is 
both  logical  and  reasonable.  Allegiance 
is  deflned  as  the  obligation  of  fidelity  and 
obedience  which  the  individual  owes  the 
Government  under  which  he  lives  in  re- 
turn for  the  protection  he  receives.  The 
American  passport  is  the  primary  evi- 
dence recognized  internationally  which 
brings  into  play  the  responsibility  of  this 
Government  to  protect  the  bearer.  The 
correlated  responsibility — that  of  the 
passport  bearer's  allegiance  to  this  coun- 
try— is  obvious.  The  Report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  To  Study  Passport  Proce- 
dures appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  made  the  following  observation 
with  regard  to  the  oath : 

This  Is  unobjectionable  because  of  Its  close 
relationship  to  citizenship. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  true  defini- 
tion of  allegiance  is  rapidly  being  blurred 
by  the  vociferous  elements  in  our  society 
who  emphasize  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges  to  the  total  exclusion  of  consti- 
tutional responsibilities. 


OIL  DEPLETION   ALLOWANCE:    OIL 
DEPLETION   MUST  STAY 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
we  will  be  called  upon  soon  to  vote  one 
way  or  the  other  upon  terminating  or 
continuing  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 
Representatives  of  the  Wyoming  oil  pro- 
ducers will  so<m  be  coming  to  Washing- 
ton in  order  to  explain  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us  the  distinction  as  to  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  as  it  affects  independ- 
ent oil  producers  and  the  large  multi- 
national oil  companies. 

I  ask  the  Members  and  particularly 
those  of  my  party,  to  keep  an  open  mind 
on  this  subject  matter  and  to  avoid  do- 
ing irreparable  damage  to  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, by  unwise  action  now  in  terminating 
this  particular  production  incentive. 


WASTEFUL  GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 

(Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.,  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  15,  1974,  I  addressed 
this  House  concerning  a  HEW  study  of 
why  children  fall  off  their  tricycles.  It 
cost  the  Federal  Government  $23,000  to 
learn  what  every  American  mother 
knows,  and  that  is,  children  fall  of  their 
tricycles  because  they  lose  their  balance 
or  they  run  into  objects. 

Since  that  speech,  I  have  received  let- 


ters and  reports  from  organizations,  as 
well  as  private  citizens,  citing  additional 
examples  of  wasteful  Government  spend- 
ing. 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union  reports 
that  the  Government  spent  $70,000  to 
study  the  odor  of  perspiration  given  off 
by  the  Australian  aborigines.  No  doubt 
some  of  this  money  could  have  been 
saved  on  the  aborigine  project  if  only 
the  State  Department  had  prevailed 
upon  Turkey  to  lend  the  Australians  the 
odor-measuring  machine  we  purchased 
for  them  for  $28,361. 

For  reasons  unknown,  we  have  spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  study  abroad  the 
most  incredulous  foreign  things,  such  as : 
$6,000  to  study  the  sex  life  of  Polish 
bisexual  frogs;  $20,000  to  study  biological 
rhythm  of  catfish  in  India;  $20,000  to 
study  the  blood  groups  of  Polish  Zlotnika 
pigs;  $5,000  to  collect  rare  moss  in 
Burma;  $8,000  to  track  down  certain 
Burmese  ants;  $3,000  to  search  for  In- 
dian lizards;  $33,101  to  the  Israeli  In- 
stitute of  Applied  Science  to  conduct  a 
"test  of  the  kusband-wife  relationship." 

While  we  are  wasting  our  taxpayer 
dollars  abroad  we  are  facing  the  most 
severe  case  of  domestic  infiation  in  our 
history.  Most  sound  economists  agree 
that  excessive  Government  spending  is 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  this  terrible 
inflation.  We  should  not  allow  foolish 
programs  such  as  these  to  waste  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  and  further  feed  the  fires 
of  inflation. 

I  have  asked  the  General  Accoimting 
OfQce  to  investigate  each  of  these  pro- 
grams and  report  back  to  me.  I  am  pres- 
ently waiting  for  their  report. 


REPLY  TO  MAJORITY  LEADER 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  To  listen  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  we  would  think 
that  the  Republicans  are  in  the  majority 
in  the  Congress,  rather  than  in  the 
minority. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  the  execu- 
tive proposes  and  the  legislative  disposes; 
but  as  far  as  this  Congress  is  concerned 
it  apparently  does  not  dispose  at  all.  All 
it  does  is  do  nothing. 

This  Congress  has  not  acted  in  the 
field  of  energy,  as  the  administration  has 
requested.  It  has  not  acted  in  any  field 
that  I  know  of  that  would  have  any 
beneficial  effect  whatsoever  on  the  econ- 
omy. All  that  the  majority  of  this  Con- 
gress seems  to  be  able  to  do  is  criticize  the 
executive.  The  only  constructive  idea  I 
have  heard  anybody  put  forth  yet  is  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  tax  cut  and  that  we 
should  spend  more  which  is,  of  course, 
the  traditional  way  the  majority  party 
looks  at  crises;  but  most  people  who 
study  economics  feel  this  is  exactly  the 
wrong  thing  to  do.  It  would  pour  more 
gasoline  on  the  fires  of  infiation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  imtil  the  majority  is 
able  to  come  up  with  some  sort  of  a 
cogent  legislative  program,  or  economic 
program  for  the  country,  I  think  it  ill 


behooves  criticism  of  those  who  have 
such  a  program. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  certainly  say  we  have 
been  very  charitable  to  the  administra- 
tion. This  administration  has  been  in 
power  for  5^2  years,  but  it  really  has 
ruined  the  economy.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  is  40  percent  more 
beef  in  the  packinghouses  than  in  the 
freezers  of  America  than  there  was  a 
year  ago  at  this  time.  The  poor  fanner 
is  getting  33  percent  less  for  his  cattle 
than  he  received  a  year  ago,  yet  the  price 
of  beef  is  four-tenths  of  1  percent  lower 
than  it  was  last  year.  This  is  administra- 
tion policy.  It  is  certainly  not  the  legisla- 
tive policy. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
can  remember  that  last  December  22,  at 
a  quarter  to  12  the  administration  was 
begging  for  an  energy  bill,  later  in  the 
day  when  they  got  word  from  the  oil 
industry,  they  cut  us  off  at  the  knees  and 
kUled  the  bUl. 

I  can  remember  2  weeks  ago  at  11 
one  morning  they  were  begging  for  a 
land-use  bill  and  later  when  it  came  up 
the  Republicans  gave  us  only  43  votes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
yield  further. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
knows  perfectly  well  as  far  as  the  energy 
bill  was  concerned,  all  they  did  was  give 
us  something  the  President  would  veto. 
They  would  not  give  us  something  that 
could  be  adopted. 


A  VETO-PROOF  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
ill-becomes  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  to  charge  that  this  House  has  not 
acted  on  energy  legislation.  If  the  gentle- 
man had  spent  the  many  hours  this  gen- 
tleman spent  in  working  out  a  reasonable 
and  a  rational  piece  of  legislation,  only 
to  have  it  vetoed,  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  said  that  this  Democratic 
Party  controls  the  Congress. 

That  is  correct.  But,  it  does  not  have 
the  veto,  and  I  hear  the  lament  across 
this  country  of  the  danger  to  the  Nation 
of  a  veto-proof  Congress.  I  can  only  say 
in  this  instance  that  wisdom  would  have 
been  better  served  had  the  Congress  been 
veto-proof  and  the  original  energy  legis- 
lation enacted  into  law. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3007,  AUTHORIZING  APPROPRI- 
A-nONS  FOR  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (S.  3007)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1975,  with  a 
House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendment,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Meeds, 
Tatlor  of  North  Carolina,  Stephens, 
LujAN,  and  Regula. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
94,  ISSUING  OFFICIAL  DUPLICATES 
OP  CONFERENCE  PAPERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  94)  to  issue  of- 
ficial duplicates  of  conference  papers. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  94 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring ),'Th&t  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  and  sign  official  dupli- 
cates of  the  conference  papers  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  7724)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  national  program 
of  biomedical  research,  fellowships,  trainee- 
ships,  and  training  to  assure  the  continued 
excellence  of  biomedical  research  In  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  Is  this  all  about? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
be  happy  to  explain  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. Sometime  last  month  confer- 
ence papers  on  the  bill  H.R.  7724,  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
establish  a  national  program  of  biomed- 
ical research  fellowships,  traineeships, 
and  training  to  assure  the  continued  ex- 
cellence of  biomedical  research  in  the 
United  States,  were  lost  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Walt  a  minute.  They  were 
lost  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  the  informa- 
tion that  has  been  given  to  me,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
the  papers  were  lost? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  papers  were  lost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Conference  papers  were 
lost? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Conference  papers 
were  lost.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  lost  them? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  do  not  know  who 
did,  but  yesterday  the  Senate  adopted 
this  concurrent  resolution  which  directs 
the  Clerks  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  prepare  new  papers.  Since  the  confer- 
ence report  oh  this  bill  has  been  filed  and 
since  the  Senate  would  like  to  act  on  It 
today,  we  are  xiow  asking  for  adoption 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  so  that  they 
can  proceed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Watergate,  does  It? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  has  to  do  with 
health,  sir,  entirely.  We  are  now  asking 
for  the  adoption  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution so  that  they  can  proceed  today  to 
pass  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  this  is  in  the  nature 
of  bailing  out  the  other  body  for  having 
lost  some  important  papers? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  true,  and  we 
might  also  sometime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,,  Speaker,  under  the 
circumstances  I  giless  the  House  must 
bow  to  the  inevitable.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  obje<^ion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  jjentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

The  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  conciirrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  TO 
REPORT  ON 
LUTION  1062, 
PRIATIONS,  1976 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr 
imous  consent  that 
have  until  midnight 
ference  report  on 
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Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

the  managers  may 

tonight  to  file  a  con- 

the  joint  resolution 


(H.J.  Res.  1062)  mi  king  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  th;  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  i  H.  Rept.  No.  93-1158) 
The  committee  of  inference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  th;  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Si  nate  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  106J )  "making  continuing 
appropriations  for  th  >  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  lavlng  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  lave  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recomtc  end  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  r(  cede  from  Its  amend- 
ments niimbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  11  and  16. 

That  the  House  rei  ede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendme  nts  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6,  7,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17,  18  and  20, 
and  agree  to  the  same . 

Amendment  numb<  red  8 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dlsagieement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  cumbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  stun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,000,000,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  maljter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  "notwithstanding  the 
fourth  clause  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, activities  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfaie  for  assistance  to  ref- 
ugees In  the  Unite<  States  (Cuban  pro- 
gram) shall  be  funde  i  at  not  to  exceed  the 
annual  rate  for  obligi  tions  of  8100,000,000."; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

George  Ma  ion, 

Jamie  L  W:  irrrEN, 

Otto  E.  Pa  isman, 

Daniel  J.  I  lood, 

Jttlia  Btttl  n  Hansen, 

Bob  Caset, 

Elfobd  a.  <  iederberg, 

William  E.  Minshall, 

Robert  H.  1  Iichel, 

Garner  E.   Skrtver, 
Managers  on  i  he  Part  of  the  House. 

John  L.  M  :Clellan, 

Warren  G,  Magnubon, 

John  O.  Pi  store, 

Alan  Bibli  , 

Joseph  M.  Wontota, 

Daniel  K.  ]  noitte. 
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Ernest  F.  H  sllxngb. 
Birch  Bath, 
Lawton  Cr:les, 
Milton  R.  1  oung, 
NoRRis  Con  ON, 
Clqtord  p.  Case, 
Edward  W.  ^ooke, 
Mark  O.  HAt 

Charles  Mob.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Henry  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  thk  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  oh  Conference 

The  managers  on  tne  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the!  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1062)  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  thej  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  Senate  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effeci  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  peletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senat^  which  would  have 
changed  the  basis  of  operation  vinder  the 
continuing  resolution  for  programs  funded 
under  the  Labor  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Appropriatior  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Amendments  Nos.  2  3,  4,  and  6:  Restore 
matter  proposed  by  tte  House  and  stricken 
by  the  Senate  which  clarifies  the  effective 
date  of  the  resolution. 

Amendment  No.  6:  A<  lopts  technical  change 
proposed  by  the  Senate . 

Amendment  No.  7:  Inserts  language  In 
subsection  101(a),  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  tlie  current  rate  for  all 
appropriations  including  any  activity,  pro- 
gram, or  project  under  the  Labor  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfa'e  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1975  shall  be  that  permitted 
by  the  specific  provis  ons  set  forth  in  the 
enacting  clause  of  Puilic  Law  93-192. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Provides  an  annual  rate 
of  $1,000,000,000  for  th;  continuation  of  sup- 
port for  South  Vletnunese  military  forces 
under  the  terms  of  tbe  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion Instead  of  the  current  rate  ($1,018,- 
000,000)  as  proposed  :>y  the  House  and  an 
annual  rate  of  $900,0(  >0.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  wt  ich  would  have  placed 
a  quarterly  rate  IlmllAtion  on  the  funding 
of  foreign  aid  activities  In  the  continuing 
resolution. 

In  deleting  the  qutrterly  limitation,  the 
conferees  in  no  way  wl  sh  to  imply  the  agen- 
cies Involved  in  the  i  idmlnlstratlon  of  the 
foreign  aid  activities  i:an  obligate  fimds  or 
fund  projects  at  an  accelerated  rate.  The 
managers  agree  that  the  activities  should 
be  funded  at  not  to  exceed  one  quarter  of 
the  annual  rate  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
Importance  or  In  casei  of  dire  emergencies. 
Even  in  these  cases,  tlie  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Ho  ise  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  expect  to  be  notified  in  ad- 
vance before  funds  are  obligated. 

Due  to  the  Importance  of  the  TTnlted  States 
export  business,  the  E  sport-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  is  specifically  excluded 
from  the  policy  set  fori  h  above. 

Amendment  No.  1):  Adopts  technical 
change  as  proposed  bj  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Deletes  matter  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Related  to  terminating 
the  economic  stabilization  program.  Such 
activities  are  provided  for  In  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution  at  the  r  ite  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate ($2,560,000). 

Amendments  No.  11,  13,  and  14:  Make 
technical  changes  anc  Include  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senale  to  provide  that  ac- 
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tlvlties  necessary  for  studies  relating  to  the 
environmental  aspects  preliminary  to  oil  and 
gas  leasing  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
and  activities  relating  to  environmental 
studies  required  to  respond  to  energy-related 
right-of-way  requests  across  public  lands 
may  proceed  at  the  budget  rate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  in  agreement  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  shall  obligate  funds 
provided  in  this  subsection  carefully  and 
cautiously  and  shall  give  careful  attention 
to  the  future  actions  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees  so  that  funds 
for  these  activities  are  not  over-obligated  in 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Amendment  No.  15:  The  Conferees  have 
agreed  that  the  distribution  of  Title  I.  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  funds 
should  be  based  upon  provisions  contained 
in  HJi.  69,  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  Con- 
ferees direct  that  funds  for  Part  B  of  Title 
I  shall  not  be  distributed  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  Continuing  Resolution  since 
this  legislation  is  in  conference.  It  is  further 
agreed  tliat  the  action  of  the  Conferees  is 
without  prejudice  to  the  disposition  of  Part 
B  of  Title  I  of  the  authorizing  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  16:  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  delete  without  prejudice  Senate 
language  earmarking  Indian  projects  carried 
out  under  section  232  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
language  Immediately  preceding  the  Senate 
amendment  is  sufficient  to  allow  continua- 
tion of  all  ongoing  OEO  projects,  including 
those  for  Native  Americans  Included  In  the 
Continuing  Resolution. 

Amendments  No.  17,  18.  and  19:  Make 
technical  changes  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
and  provide  a  continuing  rate  of  operations 
of  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  Cuban 
refugee  program  Instead  of  the  current  rate 
(S129,000,000)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Under  the  House  version  of  the  Continuing 
Resolution  such  activities  would  have  been 
continued  at  the  rate  of  the  budget  estimate 

($60,000,000) .  -uxiaw; 

Amendment  No.  20:  Provides  for  continu- 
ing activities  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

George  Mahon, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

JtTLiA  Btttler  Hansen, 

Bob  Casey. 

Elpord  a.  Cederberg, 

William  E.  Minshall, 

Robert  H.  Michel. 

Garner  E.  Shriver, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  L.  McClellan. 

Warren  G.  Maonuson, 

John  O.  Pastore. 

Alan  Bible. 

Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

Daniel  K.  iNotnrE, 

Ernest  F.  Hollings. 

Birch  Bayh, 

Lawton  Chiles, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

NoRRis  Cotton, 

Clifford  P.  Case, 

Edward  W.  Brooke, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 

Henry  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  CATA- 
LYSTS OF  PLATINUM  AND  CAR- 
BON 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
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eration  of  the  biU  (H.R.  13370)  to 
suspend  until  June  30,  1976,  the  duty 
on  catalysts  of  platinum  and  carbon 
used  in  producing  caprolactam,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  favorably  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas if  he  will  explain  the  legislation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  13370.  as  reported,  is  to 
suspend  until  June  30,  1976,  the  duty  on 
imports  of  catalysts  of  platinum  and 
carbon  when  imported  for  use  in  pro- 
ducing caprolactam. 

Caprolactam  is  a  chemical  used  in 
producing  nylon-6  which,  in  turn,  is 
used  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of  fab- 
rics, tires,  and  plastics.  Caprolactam  is 
produced  by  three  firms  domestically 
and  presently  is  in  short  supply  in  world 
markets.  One  of  the  domestic  producers 
has  initiated  a  new  process  for  produc- 
ing caprolactam  which  utilizes  specially 
designed  and  compounded  catalysts  of 
platinum  and  carbon.  These  catalysts 
are  not  available  from  domestic  cata- 
lyst producers  because  of  the  commit- 
ment of  certain  required  raw  materials 
to  the  production  of  catalytic  converters 
for  the  automobUe  industry.  Thus,  the 
catalysts  used  by  the  caprolactam  pro- 
ducer m  Georgia  must  be  imported. 

The  platinum  and  carbon  catalysts 
are  dutiable  under  item  656.05  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  as 
articles  of  platinum  at  a  duty  rate  of  20 
percent  ad  valorem  from  countries  en- 
joying most-favored-natlon  status,  and 
a  duty  rate  of  65  percent  ad  valorem  on 
imports  from  Communist  countries  ex- 
cept Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  developing  and  putting  into  opera- 
tion the  new  process  for  producing 
caprolactam,  the  firm  utilizing  the  new 
process  has  been  importing  the  catalysts 
of  platinum  and  carbon  from  West  Ger- 
many and  the  committee  is  informed 
mat  the  producer  imports  about  a  $300  - 
000  shipment  of  the  catalysts  every  3 
months. 

Generally,  the  usefulness  of  precious 
metal  catalysts  such  as  these  can  be  ex- 
tended from  time  to  time  by  restoring 
the  carbon  base.  Such  an  operation  is 
normally  performed  by  the  user  in  his 
plant.  In  this  case,  however,  neither  the 
caprolactam  producer  nor  domestic  cata- 
lyst manufacturers  can  restore  the  car- 
bon base.  Thus,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  caprolactam  producer  to  return  the 
spent  catalysts  containing  the  platinum 
to  the  German  manufacturer  in  order 
that  the  platinum  may  be  recycled  into 
new  catalysts. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules,  each  entry  of  the  platinum 


and  carbon  catalysts  is  dutiable  despite 
the  fact  that  such  catalysts  contain 
platinum  on  which  U.S.  duty  has  been 
paid  previously.  The  necessity  to  repeat- 
edly pay  duty  on  imports  of  a  product 
containing  precious  metals  on  which  the 
duty  has  already  been  paid  is  a  ques- 
tionable cost  burden  in  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  a  chemical  already  in  short 
supply. 

H.R.  13370  provides  for  the  duty  sus- 
pension on  imports  of  platinum  and  car- 
bon catalysts  when  imported  for  use  in 
producing  caprolactam  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  that  upon  appropriate  request 
entries  after  October  1,  1973,  and  before 
the  date  of  enactment  may  also  be  ac- 
corded duty-free  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived favorable  reports  from  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Treasury,  Labor,  and 
Commerce,  as  well  as  an  informative  re- 
port from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 
The  committee  is  also  informed  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  by  domestic  producers  of 
caprolactam  or  domestic  catalyst  manu- 
facturers. 

In  view  of  the  worldwide  shortage  of 
caprolactam  and  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  platinum  and  carbon 
catalysts  are  being  imported  for  use  in 
producing  caprolactam,  your  committee 
was  imanimous  in  favorably  reporting 
H.R.  13370  and  urges  its  passage  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  HJl.  13370,  a 
biU  to  suspend  for  2  years  the  duty  on 
catalysts  of  platinum  and  carbon  used  In 
producing  caprolactam. 

The  catalysts  are  dutiable  under  item 
656.05  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  as  plati- 
num articles  at  a  rate  of  20  percent  ad 
valorem  from  countries  enjoying  most- 
favored-nation  status  and  at  a  65-per- 
cent ad  valorem  rate  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

Our  committee  was  informed  that 
there  are  three  domestic  producers  of 
caprolactam,  a  chemical  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fabrics,  tires  and  plas- 
tics. One  of  these  producers  has  begun 
using  a  new  production  process  utiUzing 
the  platinum  and  carbon  catalysts 
which  are  not  available  domesticallv  for 
this  purpose.  Therefore,  they  mus't  be 
imported,  and  our  committee  under- 
stands that  a  firm  in  West  Germany  is 
the  principal  supplier. 

Generally,  precious  metal  catalysts 
such  as  these  can  be  restored  after  use 
by  a  process  which  rebuilds  the  carbon 
base.  In  this  case,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  domestic  caprolactam  producer 
to  return  its  used  catalysts  to  the  West 
German  manufacturer  for  restoration 
And  under  existing  provisions  of  our 
Tariff  Schedules,  each  reentrj-  of  the 
catalysts  is  dutiable,  even  though  the 
duty  may  have  been  paid  previously  on 
the  platinum  content.  This  understand- 
ably has  placed  a  questionable  cost  bur- 
den on  the  domestic  producer  of  a  chem- 
ical already  in  short  supply. 
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Favorable  reports  on  this  legislation 
were  received  by  our  committee  from 
the  interested  executive  departments 
and  agencies,  and  an  Informative  report 
was  received  from  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. No  objection  to  the  bill  was  voiced, 
and  the  committee  was  imanimous  in 
ordering  it  reported.  For  these  reasons, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
13370. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
nS.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  item  911.16  the  following 
aewltem: 

"911.40    Catalysts   o(  platinum 

and  carbon  (pro- 
vided (or  in  item 

6S6.0S.  part  3G, 

schedule  6)  when 

imported  tor  use  in 

producing  caprolac- 

tatti Free    Free    Onorl)efore 

June  30, 
1976." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
one  himded  and  twentieth  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  entry  or 
withdrawal  of  any  article — 

(1)  which  was  made  after  October  1.  1973, 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  applied  to 
such  entry  or  withdrawal, 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  Uquidated  or  reliqul- 
dated  as  though  such  entry  or  withdrawal 
had  been  made  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tt^ble. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed  to 
respond: 

fRoU  No.  330) 

Ashley  Daniels,  Glide 

Barrett  Dominlck  V.  Hansen,  Wash 

Blatnlk  Derwlnsld  Harrington 

Boggs  Dlggs  Holt 

Brasco  Dom  Kuykendall 

Carey.  N.Y.  Drlnan  Macdonald 

Chlsholm  Esch  Madlgan 

Clark  Oettys  Michel 

Conlan  Gray  MoUohan 

Conyers  Orlfflths  Murphy,  N.T. 


Parrls 
Randall 
Beld 
Rooney.  K.Y. 


Rou  selot 
Shu  ter 
Slkei 
Star  c 


The  SPEAKEP 
Members  have 
by  electronic  device 

By  unanimous 
ceedings  imder 
with. 


Stephens 
Teague 
Thompson.  N.J. 
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recorded  their  presence 

a  quorum. 

consent,  further  pro- 

the  call  were  dispensed 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
12799,  AMENDING  THE  ARMS  CON- 
TROL AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 


Mr.  MORGAN, 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 


the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12799)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act ,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  extend  the  au  thorization  for  appro- 
priations, and  fo:  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  ct)nsent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  ot  Jection. 

The  Clerk  read  i  he  statement. 

(For  conferenca  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  20, 
1974.) 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  a$k  imanimous  consent 
that  further  rea<iing  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with  and  I  will  attempt  to 
explain  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  J  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Igentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  ob|ection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m  this 
bill,  the  only  iss  le  in  conference  was 
whether  the  authorization  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disan  oament  Agency  should 
be  for  1  year  or  f o  r  2  years. 

The  House  voted  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion of  $10.1  millii  m  for  Hscal  year  1975. 

The  Senate  vo^d  $10.1  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  $10.9  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1976 — for  a  total  of  $21  million. 

The  Senate  rece  ded  to  the  House  posi- 
tion. 

The  Senate  mai  le  a  number  of  minor 
technical,  clarify  ;ng  and  conforming 
amendments  to  tl  e  bill.  With  respect  to 
those  amendment ;,  the  House  conferees 
receded. 

In  effect,  the  ;onference  version  of 
H.R.  12799  is  the  ;ame  as  the  bill  which 
the  House  passed  by  voice  vote  on  April 
24.  1974. 

Mr.  FRELINGIfUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  fully  support  tHe  conferenc  report  on 
HJl.  12799.  the  A|rms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.      I 

The  principal  difference  in  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  w  as  that  the  House  pro- 
1-year  authorization,  while  the 
appropriations  for  2 
authorized  $10.1  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  yea  •  1975. 

Members  may  -ecall  that  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Co  oimittee  had  approved 

'  year  authorization,  instead  of  the  2 
the  executive  branch, 
In  order  to  condu  t  an  indepth  study  of 
the  Agency's  activ:  ties  and  role  in  formu- 
lating arms  contrc  1  policy.  The  conferees 


vided  a 

Senate  authorizec 

years.  Both  bills 
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I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


agreed  with  the  ¥.  ouse  position,  author- 
izing fimds  for  1  y€  ar. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Rtr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN, 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  tlknk  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  wi  mt  to  compliment  the 
committee  for  linkiting  the  funding  of 
this  Agency  to  1  krear.  After  this  week 
I  wonder  if  the  Agfency  will  be  necessary 
at  all;  if  we  will  have  to  continue  for- 
ever and  a  day  appropriating  $10  million 
for  alleged  disarrnament.  I  would  hope 
that  next  year  the  committee  would  give 
serious  consideration  to  cutting  this  out- 
fit down  to  size  progressively,  and  start 
with  about  $5  milli  an.  I  thir^  it  can  exist 
on  much  less  money  than  it  has  been 
getting. 


I  do  appreciate 
limited  to  1  year, 
that  the  future  o 
studied  for  a  year 


the  fact  that  it  is 
but  then  we  are  told 

the  Agency  will  be 
or  two. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  '  Phe  Subcommittee  on 


National  Security 


indepth  study  of  i  text  year's  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  lam  glad  to  hear  it  will 
be  an  indepth  stuly.  I  would  not  want 
any  other  kind  of  ;  study, 


Mr.  MORGAN 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


CONFERENCE 
12412,     FOREIGN 
SISTANCE 


AC.?. 


nations  of  Africa 


'oUcy  will  conduct  an 


the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  qui  stion  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  r&sonsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  H.R. 
DISASTER  AS- 
1974 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Ifr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  rerort  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12412)  to  amend  tie  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion to  provide  disaster  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reconsuruction  assistance  to 
Pakistan,  Nicaragi^,  and  the  Sahelian 
and  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  li^u  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  tflie  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g  entleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  obj  sction. 

The  Clerk  read   he  statement. 

(For  conference  -eport  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  he  House  of  June  20, 
1974.) 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  as:  unanimous  consent 
that  further  readir  g  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g  entleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  obj  ;ction. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  Ir.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  I.R.  12412— the  For- 
eign Disaster  Assiitance  Act  of  197-1— 
authorizes  $150  mil  ion  for  disaster  relief 
and  emergency  needs  of  the  drought- 
stricken  nations  cf  Africa,  Nicaragua, 
and  Pakistan. 

The  appropriatic  ns  for  this  bill  have 
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already  been  passed  by  Congress,  sub- 
ject to  authorizing  legislation. 

The  $150  million  includes  $85  million 
for  the  drought-stricken  African  na- 
tions: $15  million  for  Nicaragua,  for 
recovery  from  her  earthquake;  and  $50 
million  for  Pakistan  for  flood  relief. 

On  the  main  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  versions  of  H.R. 
12412,  the  Senate  conferees  yielded  on  all 
except  one. 

The  Senate  added  $35  miUion  for  as- 
sistance to  the  drought-stricken  nations 
of  Africa,  of  which  not  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion was  for  Ethiopia. 

This  amount  was  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate following  new  information  about  the 
extent  of  the  famine  in  Africa  which  was 
not  available  at  the  time  of  House  ac- 
tion on  the  bill. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  House 
conferees  yielded  on  this  amendment, 
after  placing  a  $10  million  ceiling  on  the 
aid  for  Ethiopia. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  full  amount  in- 
volved in  this  conference  report  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
93-240  and  Public  Law  93-305. 

The  Senate  gave  in  on  House  language 
which  applies  the  restrictions  of  present 
law  to  all  assistance  imder  the  bill  ex- 
cept to  the  drought-stricken  nations  of 
Africa. 

The  House  conferees  retained  a  provi- 
sion which  many  members  feel  is  the 
most  important  feature  of  this  bill.  When 
enacted,  this  provision  will  be  the  first 
legal  requirement  for  the  executive 
branch  to  consult  with  Congress  before 
it  enters  into  an  agreement  rescheduling 
or  forgiving  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States. 

The  conference  report  established  a 
new  requirement  concerning  advance 
notification  to  the  Congress  on  each  pro- 
posed interriktional  agreement  with  a 
foreign  government  liberalizing  the  re- 
payment terms  of  one  or  more  loans 
to  such  government  extended  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  The  managers  agree  that  the 
section  in  the  report  requires  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  notify  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  pro- 
posed negotiations  relating  to  such 
agreements  and  to  provide  such  further 
information  on  the  status  of  negotia- 
tions as  the  committees  may  seek.  The 
conference  report  also  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  transmit  to  such  com- 
mittees, in  appropriate  fashion,  the  text 
of  each  such  international  agreement 
with  such  debtor  foreign  government  at 
least  30  days  before  it  enters  into  force. 
The  conferees  recognize  that  informa- 
tion supplied  hereunder  may  be  such 
that  its  disclosure  may  prejudice  U.S. 
bargaining  positions  and  that  it  will  be 
handled  under  appropriate  conditions  of 
confidentiality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  conferees  did 
their  t)est  to  uphold  the  position  of  the 
House.  The  Senate  conierees  pressed 
hard  for  their  version  of  this  bill. 

I  believe  v.e  ended  up  with  a  compro- 
mise which  is  fair  to  both  houses. 

The  Senate  adopted  the  conference  re- 
port last  Friday. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  this  conference  report 
on  the  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1974. 

In  my  opinion  this  report  represents  a 
good  compromise  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  bills.  We  agreed  upon  $65 
million  for  Pakistan  and  Nicaragua,  the 
same  as  the  House  bill.  We  also  agreed  to 
provide  $85  million  in  assistance  to  the 
drought-stricken  nations  of  Africa,  of 
which  not  more  than  $10  million  is  for 
Ethiopia.  The  House  bill  had  provided 
$50  million  for  assistance  to  the  Sahelian 
nations  of  Africa,  with  no  provision  for 
Ethiopia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  in  De- 
cember 1973,  the  Congress  passed  an 
appropriation  of  $150  miUion  for  disaster 
relief  to  these  areas,  contingent  upon 
enactment  into  law  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation. This  aid  is  urgently  needed  to 
help  meet  the  grave  situation  In  Africa 
where  drought  and  famine  continue  to 
plague  millions  of  people.  It  is  also 
needed  to  continue  our  assistance  to  the 
earthquake  victims  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
flood  victims  of  Pakistan. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  then  is 
now  up  to  $150  million? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  the  addition  of  $10 
million  for  Ethiopia? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  in  the  $150 
million,  that  is  in  the  African  part  of 
the  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  now  have  $150  mil- 
lion addition  to  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  with  a  cut  of  $35  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  11105)  to 
amend  title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  relating  to  the  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  after  line  9,  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3011)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  everything  In  such  section 
that  follows  the  word  "Commissioner"  the 
second  time  it  appears  in  the  fourth  sentence 
of  such  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

(b)  Any  delegation  of  the  functions  of  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  In  effect  on  the  date 


of  enactment  of  this  Act,  issued  pursuant 
to  section  201(a)  of  such  Act,  shall  be  modi- 
fled  by  the  Commissioner  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  made  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  3.  Title  HI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3021ff.)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"TRANSPORTATION    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  S35,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  From  sums  appropri- 
ated under  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  each  State 
having  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
305  for  the  purpose  of  paymg  up  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  meeting  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  older  persons,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  providing  supportive  trans- 
portation in  connection  with  nutrition  proj- 
ects operated  pursuant  to  title  VII  of  this 
Act.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  in  accordance 
with  the  allotment  formula  contained  in 
section  303. 

"(b)  The  allotment  to  a  State  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1975.  for  grants  and  contracts  to  area 
acrencles  on  aging,  organized  under  section 
305(b).  or  to  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  that  the  State  agency  deter- 
mines have  the  capacity  to  meet  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  older  persons  and  to  pro- 
vide supportive  transportation  services  In 
connection  with  nutrition  projects  operated 
under  title  vn.  In  making  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section.  State  agencies  shall 
give  priority  to  applicants  proposing  to  serve 
areas  In  which  there  is  no  public  transporta- 
tion or  in  which  existing  public  transporta- 
tion is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  older  persons. 

"(c)  Within  ninety  days  following  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  appropriating  funds 
as  authorized  by  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  issue  final  regulations  for  Im- 
plementation of  the  program  herein  author- 
ized. 

"(d)  The  Conuntssloner  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  request  the  technical  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans 
portation  and  such  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  as  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  proper  and  effective 
administration  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  201(a)  of  Public  Law  93-113 
(87  Stat.  401,  October  1,  1973)  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence  after  clause  (4) :  "In  no  event 
shall  the  required  proportion  of  the  local 
contribution  (including  In -kind  contribu- 
tions) for  any  new  grant  or  contract  be  more 
than  10  per  centum,  nor  shall  the  proportion 
of  such  contribution  for  any  renewal  of  any 
existing  grant  or  contract  be  Increased  by 
more  than  50  per  centum  over  the  proper' 
tion  of  such  contribution  required  In  the 
preceding  such  grant  or  contract,  nor  shall 
any  such  required  contribution  In  any  case 
be  more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 
of  any  such  grant  or  contract.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  707  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections : 

"(d)  In  donating  commodities  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
sbaU  maintain  an  anuuaUy  programed  level 
of  assistance  of  not  less  than  10  cents  per 
meal:  Proi;tded,  That  this  amount  shall  be 
adjusted  on  an  annual  basis  each  fiscal  year 
after  June  30,  1975,  to  reflect  changes  In  the 
series  for  food  away  from  the  home  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Labor.  Such  adjustment  shall  be 
computed  to  the  nearest  one-fourth  cent. 
Among  the  commodities  delivered  under  thla 
section,  the  Secretary  shaU  give  special  em- 
phasis   to    high  protein    foods,    meat,    and 
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meat  alternates.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  consultation  with  the  Commissioner,  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions respecting  the  donating  of  commodi- 
ties pursuant  to  this  section,  and.  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  (d),  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  issue  regulations  governing  the 
donation  of  such  commodities. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Commissioner  shall,  with- 
in ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  issue  regulations  clarlfy- 
tog  the  use  of  food  stamps  under  this  title.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object  because 
I  support  what  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana is  proposing  to  do,  but  I  beUeve  it 
would  be  wise  if  the  gentleman  would 
explain  a  little  bit  about  what  this 
amendment  will  do.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11105,  as  amended  by 
the  other  body,  a  bill  to  extend  for  3 
years  title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  which  provides  nutrition  programs 
for  Americans  aged  60  and  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  have  any  quarrel 
with  this  legislation,  because  on  March 
19  of  this  year,  the  House  approved  H.R. 
11105  by  a  vote  of  380  to  6,  and  on  Jime 
19,  the  other  body  approved  the  measure, 
with  amendments,  by  a  vote  of  90  to  0. 

But  I  do  want  to  remind  mv  colleagues 
of  what  this  measure  means  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  elderly  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  I  want  to  say  something,  too, 
of  the  amendments  approved  by  the 
other  body. 

PUaPOSE    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly,  enacted  into  law  in  1972 
by  Public  Law  92-248,  initially  began  as 
a  demonstration  program  under  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act. 

Th2  program  is  designed  to  provide 
Americans  aged  60  and  over,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  needy  elderly,  with  one,  hot, 
nutritious  meal  a  day,  5  days  a  week.  In 
a  community  setting. 

I  should  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  al- 
tliough  the  nutritional  aspects  of  this 
program  are  important  in  that  better 
diet  improves  the  health  of  the  elderly, 
the  nutrition  program  also  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  older  people  to  share  the  dally 
companionship  of  others  who  share  their 
interests. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  note 
that  the  nutrition  programs  fimded  un- 
der title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
provide  an  excellent  incentive  for  senior 
citizens  to  leave  the  seclusion  of  their 
homes  and  participate  In  the  social,  rec- 
reational, and  health  services  available 
in  comprehensive  senior  citizens  centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  programs 
funded  under  this  measure  are  only  now 
getting  under  way  due  to  repeated  Presi- 
dential vetoes  of  the  appropriations  bills 
designed  to  fund  It,  we  are  already  able 
to  cite  significant  progress  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  program. 

As  of  June  14,  664  nutrition  projects 
were  serving  192,859  meals  daily  at  4,714 
sites.  When  the  program  becomes  fully 
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AMENDMENTS    T  }    THE    HOUSE    BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  le  me  now  turn  to  the 
amendments  whicl  i  the  other  body  made 
to  the  House-pass^  bill. 

There  are  four. 

The  first  related  to  the  transportation 
requirements  for  fhe  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly. 

The  second  relates  to  the  use  of  sur- 
in  the  nutrition  pro- 
rram  for  the  elder!  7. 

The  third  amen  Iment  would  prohibit 
the  Commissioner  I  on  Aging  from  dele- 
gating any  of  his  functions  to  other  of- 
ficials of  the  Deparjtment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welf  an  s  or  its  regional  ofiBces. 

The  fourth  and  final  amendment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  amends  he  provisions  of  the 
retired  senior  vol  onteer  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  Public  Law  93-113. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
each  of  these  amei  dments. 
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m  this  limitation,  Mr. 
^terproductive. 

For  soaring  gas(iline  costs,  occasioned 
by  the  energy  shortage,  have  driven  up 
transportation  cosfs  across  the  land. 

And  the  lack  of  sldequate  public  trans- 
portation facilitiei,  especially  in  rural 
areas,  means  that]  many  senior  citizens 
are  unable  to  comejto  meal  centers. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  other 
body.  Mr.  Speakeri  authorizes  $35  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975  to  begin  a  new 
transportation  program  under  title  m 
of  the  act,  but  op  (rated  in  conjunction 
with  the  title  VII  nutrition  programs. 
The  moneys  are  t)  be  allocated  to  the 
States  on  the  same  formula  used  In  title 
in  of  the  Older  A  nericans  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  th  is  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, which  I  full;  r  endorse,  and  I  hope 
that  most  of  my  ca  (leagues  will  be  happy 
to  join  with  me  to  support  It. 

SURPLUS      JOMMODITIES 

The  second  ame  idment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
relates  to  the  use  o  f  surplus  commodities 
in  the  nutrition  pfogram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1973  amendments  to 
the  Older  Americaiis  Act  made  nutrition 
programs  for  the  e|derly  eligible  for  par- 
spartment  of  Agricul- 
I  program. 
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of  Agriculture  anc  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  re- 
spect to  providing  commodities  to  nutri- 
tion progi'ams  for  the  elderly. 

In  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  example, 
which  is  operating  a  $1.5  million  nutri- 
tion program,  less  tjian  $200  worth  of  do- 
nated commodities  were  made  available 
during  the  first  6  months  of  operation  of 
the  programs. 

The  amendment  added  by  the  other 
body  is  aimed  at  tv  o  basic  objectives. 

First,  it  directs  t  le  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  maintai  i  an  annual  level  of 
assistance  for  title  VII  programs  of  10 
cents  per  meal  sen  ed.  This  amount  will 
be  adjusted  to  relect  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Inc  ex  of  food. 

Let  me  just  point  out  to  my  colleagues, 

Mr.  Speaker,  thai  this  language  paral- 
lels that  of  the  existing  school  lunch 
program. 

The  second  objei  ;tive.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
designed  to  clarify  the  responsibility  for 
issuing  regulations  to  implement  provi- 
sions relating  to  d|onating  commodities 
to  nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly. 
The  amendment,  tl  lerefore,  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agrici  Jture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Commissii  iner  on  Aging,  to  is- 
sue regulations,  wit  riin  90  days  of  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  moil,  relative  to  the  do- 
nation of  commod  ties  and  the  use  of 
food  stamps  In  nuti  ition  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  provisions  should 
go  a  long  way  to  inproving  the  opera- 
tion of  nutrition  programs  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

DELEGATION     )F    AUTHORITY 

Now,  Mr.  Speakei ,  let  me  touch  on  the 
third  amendment,  which  would  forbid 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging  from  dele- 
gating any  of  his  re  iponsibilities 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  are  aware 
that  since  1965,  when  we  first  established 


the  Administration 


on  Aging,  under  the 


direction  of  a  Prei  identially  appointed 
Commissioner  on  Aging,  Congress  has 


Administration  on 
highly  visible  focal 
in  the  Federal  Gov- 


intended   that   the 
Aging  serve  as  a 
point  for  the  aging 
emment. 

And  I  think  my  Colleagues  know,  too, 
that  under  both  Depiocratic  and  Repub- 
lican administratibns,  the  executive 
branch  has  tried  to  submerge  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  within  layers  of 
bureaucracy. 

In  1967,  for  exam]  ile,  the  PresldentiaUy 
appointed  Commisaioner  on  Aging  was 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  ^'cial  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service — an  officer  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  1973,  Mr.  Spleaker,  Congress  In- 
sisted that  the  Administration  on  Aging 
be  lifted  out  of  the  bpwels  of  the  bureauc- 
racy, and  the  1973!  amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  A4t  placed  AOA  in  the 
OflBce  of  the  Secretary,  and  stipulated 
that  the  Commissioi  ler  could  not  delegate 
any  of  his  responsi  )illties  to  any  officer 
not  directly  resporuiible  to  him  without 
the  approval  of  Con  fress. 

Since  last  Novem  )er,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  been  seeking  to  im- 
plement a  plan  for  (  elegating  certain  re- 
sponsibilities  of   tte   Commissioner  on 
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Aging  to  the  HEW  regional  directors  in 
the  10  Federal  regions. 

On  November  5,  1973,  the  Secretary 
submitted  such  a  delegation  to  Congress 
but  subsequently  withdrew  it  because 
Congress  adiourned  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  statutorily  required  60-day 
notice  period. 

On  March  26,  another  plan  for  dele- 
gating some  of  the  Commissioner's  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  HEW  regional  direc- 
tors was  submitted  to  Congress. 

Tlie  proposed  delegation  to  HEW  Re- 
gional Directors  runs  directly  contrary 
to  these  goals  of  the  1973  legislation.  It 
would  again  fragment  responsibility. 
Rather  than  one  national  policy,  we 
would  surely  find  10  regional  policies. 
And  instead  of  one  official  clearly  an- 
swerable to  Congress  for  administration 
of  programs  under  the  Act,  there  will  be 
a  host  of  officials  making  decisions  who 
are  ultimately  not  directly  responsible  to 
the  Commissioner,  regai-dless  of  all  the 
guidelines  and  policies  he  may  attempt 
to  impose  on  them. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  program 
can  only  be  operated  out  of  Washington. 
The  committee  amendment  does  not  af- 
fect the  Commissioner's  authority  to 
delegate  the  performance  of  some  of  his 
functions  to  oflBcers  in  the  regions  who 
are,  in  fact,  directly  responsible  to  him, 
with  their  actions  subject  to  his  review. 
We  stress  that  the  official  to  whom  the 
Commissioner  chooses  to  delegate  a  por- 
tion of  his  duties  must  actually  be  di- 
rectly responsible  to  him;  any  effort  to 
designate  some  official  other  than  one 
who  is  a  part  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  or  who  is  the  Commissioner's 
counterpart  on  the  regional  level,  would 
clearly  be  a  subterfuge,  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced under  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  other 
body,  Mr.  Speaker,  removes  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  make  such  delegations 
to  officials  not  directly  responsible  to  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  sound  amend- 
ment which  will  reiterate  once  again 
congressional  intent  that  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  be  a  strong,  viable, 
central  voice  for  the  elderly  of  our 
Nation. 

RETIRED  SENIOR  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  to  the  RSVP  program,  I  will 
offer  a  substitute  for  section  4  of  the 
Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  11105.  My 
amendment  has  the  acrreement  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Quie, 
and  of  the  sponsors  from  the  other 
body  of  the  original  amendment,  as  well 
as  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
ACTION  Agency,  which  is  responsible 
for  administering  the  RSVP  program. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
amended  section  201(a)  of  Public  Law 
93-113,  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973,  by  establishing  percentages 
for  local  contributions  by  project  spon- 
sors which  could  be  required  by  the 
ACTION  Agency  in  connection  with 
RSVP  grants  and  contracts.  Under  the 
Senate  provision,  no  first  year  grant 
could  have  required  a  local  contribution 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the  total 


amoimt  of  the  grant,  and  no  subsequent 
grant  or  contract  could  have  required 
a  local  contribution  in  excess  of  40  per- 
cent of  such  total.  Further,  under  the 
Senate  provision,  the  local  share  per- 
centage after  the  first  year  could  not 
have  been  increased  by  more  than  50 
percent  over  the  percentage  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Although  I  am  generally  supportive  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  Senate 
RSVP  amendment — and  I  have  certainly 
received  much  commimication  from 
RSVP  projects  around  the  country  sup- 
porting the  Senate  provision — at  the 
same  time  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Senate  provision  Is  somewhat  too  restric- 
tive and  would  lead  to  inequitable  results 
and  maladministration. 

As  a  result  we  undertook  to  work  out 
a  compromise  which  closely  parallels  the 
revised  RSVP  local-share  policy  set  forth 
in  the  June  18,  1974,  letter  from  the 
ACTION  Agency  to  the  House  commit- 
tee. An  identical  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  committee  and  was  included  in 
the  Record  (S10983-S10984)  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  amendment 
in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  imdertook  to  work 
this  matter  out  in  consultation  with  the 
principals  in  the  other  body  and  with 
the  ACTION  Agency.  I  am  indebted,  as 
always,  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Quie)  who  has 
been  so  helpful  and  cooperative  in  this 
matter,  and  also  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  California  in  the 
other  body,  Mr.  Cranston,  who  has 
worked  so  closely  with  us  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  accommodation  of  all  view- 
points. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  fact  I  believe  that  the 
substitute  amendment  we  have  agreed  to 
has  all  the  strong  features  of  the  original 
Senate  amendment  and  is  not  subject 
to  some  of  its  weaknesses. 

Under  the  substitute  provision,  the 
first  year  RSVP  local-contribution  pro- 
portion could  not  be  set  by  the  Agency 
at  any  more  than  10  percent,  the  second 
year  at  any  more  than  20  percent,  the 
third  year  at  any  more  than  30  percent, 
the  fourth  year  at  any  more  than  40  per- 
cent, and  the  local  share  contributions  in 
subsequent  years  under  subsequent 
grants  or  contracts  could  not  exceed  50 
percent.  In  addition,  the  substitute  pro- 
vides specifically  for  exceptions  to  be 
made  by  the  Agency  Director  based  on 
demonstrated  need,  as  determined  by 
particular  local  financial  capability  in 
accordance  with  Agency  regulations,  so 
that  amounts  lower  than  the  local  share 
standards  which  Agency  regulations 
would  require  could  be  permitted  by  the 
Agency  based  on  individual  project  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  full  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  the  other  body  to  provide 
for  a  fiexible  policy  that  does  not  seek 
to  impose  arbitrary,  rigid  guidelines  for 
local  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  also  be  clearly 
understood,  as  pointed  out  during  debate 
on  the  Senate  amendment  in  the  other 
body,  that  the  local  share  amounts  in 
the  new  statutory  provision  only  limit 
what  the  Agency  may  require — and  I 
stress  require — from  local  projects  and 
in  no  way  limits  what  additional  sums 
project  sponsors  may  voluntarily  offer  to 


contribute  to  the  Agency,  which,  of 
course,  the  Agency  may  accept  as  a  gift 
pursuant  to  section  402(5)  of  Public  Law 
93-113. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  agree  fully 
with  the  language  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report  (No.  93-932)  on  page  15, 
which  I  ask  to  be  set  forth  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  regarding  ^he  need  for  a 
liberal  in-kind  contribution  policy  as  well 
£is  the  need  that  no  arbitrary  limit  should 
be  imposed  on  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
Federal  funding  for  a  particular  project 
nor  on  the  increase  in  total  Federal  funds 
from  1  year  to  the  next.  The  language 
to  which  I  refer  follows: 

The  Committee  further  expects  the  AC- 
TION Agency  to  apply  a  liberal  in^kind  con- 
tribution policy  in  determining  what  is  an 
acceptable  local-share  contribution.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  Committee  has  believed  that  as 
part  of  health,  education,  and  social  services 
program  policy,  local  sponsors  should  have 
substantial  latitude  in  meeting  their  share 
from  either  cash  or  legitimate  in-kind  con- 
tributions. 

Furthermore,  no  arbitrary  limit  should  be 
imposed  on  the  total  amount  of  Federal 
funding  for  a  project,  nor  on  the  increase  In 
funds  from  one  year  to  the  next.  Provision 
needs  to  be  made  in  any  funding  guidelines 
for  the  expansion  and  growth  of  R.S.V.P. 
projects  that  show  good  results  in  meeting 
basic  program  objectives,  and  to  support  such 
growth  both  through  increasing  local  con- 
tributions and,  where  indicated,  through  in- 
creasing Federal  funds. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  In  agree- 
ment with  the  other  body  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  our  respective  committees 
to  monitor  closely  the  implementation 
of  the  new  statutory  provision  by  the 
ACTION  Agency. 

To  assist  us  in  that  monitoring  actIV' 
ity,  we  will  expect  that  the  Agency  will 
communicate  with  us  specifically  in  the 
following  respects.  First,  we  expect  the 
Agency  to  consult  with  us  in  advance 
prior  to  publishing  for  public  comment 
in  the  Federal  Register  its  regulations 
regarding  the  RSVP  local  contribution. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  expect  the 
Agency  to  notify  us  immediately  upon 
making  an  RSVP  grant  or  contract  in 
which  there  is  a  local  contribution  in 
excess  of  40  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  expect  the 
ACTION  Agency  to  submit  to  us  every 
4  months  a  list  of  RSVP  project 
grants  and  contracts,  the  dollar  amounts 
involved,  and  the  local  share,  amount 
and  percentage,  being  provided — both 
required  or  voluntarily  contributed — by 
each  project,  including  a  specification 
of  the  amount  which  is  an  in-kind  con- 
tribution and  the  amount  which  is  in 
cash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  support  fully  this  amendment.  I 
have  every  assurance  that  the  other  body 
will  rapidly  concur  in  this  amendment 
and  send  the  bill  to  the  President  prior 
to  the  July  recess. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11105.  as  amended, 
is  a  fine  bill,  worthy  of  the  strong  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

It  received  the  overwhelming  biparti- 
san support  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  during  its  initial  consideration, 
and  I  am  confident  it  will  enjoy  such 
support  again  today. 
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Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Brademas)  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Com- 
mittee amendment.  The  intention  is  to 
permit  the  Director  of  ACTION  to  in- 
crease the  required  local  share  of  fund- 
ing for  RSVP  programs  each  year  in  10 
percentage  point  increments  until  it 
reaches  50  percent  in  the  fifth  year  of  a 
program.  However,  the  Director  is  given 
discretion  to  reduce  the  required  local 
share,  based  upon  an  assessment  of  the 
local  fiscal  capacity  to  provide  funds. 
Obviously,  this  will  vary  from  situation 
to  situation  and  from  time  to  time. 

The  Director  can  establish  lower  local 
shares  for  all  programs  if  he  sees  fit  to 
do  so.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  useful  to 
stress  that  the  upper  limitation  on  the 
local  share  applies  only  to  the  share 
which  the  Director  may  require.  If  a 
community  voluntarily  comes  forth  with 
a  proposal  to  fund  75  or  80  percent  of  an 
RSVP  program,  then  that  should  not  be 
rejected  because  it  means  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  go  farther,  reaching  more 
communities  and  more  persons  60  years 
of  age  or  older  who  wish  to  take  part  in 
this  extremely  worthwhile  program. 

I  think  the  proposed  amendment  is 
superior  to  the  Senate  language  because 
it  is  easier  to  understand  and  provides 
greater  flexibility  in  determining  the 
local  share.  As  I  have  said,  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  program  is  an  excellent 
one.  involving  over  85,000  senior  volun- 
teers in  over  600  programs.  It  is  one 
which  deserves  continued  Federal  sup- 
port, which  this  amendment  should 
facilitate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  amendment 
to  H.R.  11105,  which  we  are  accepting 
with  a  single  change,  did  make  other 
changes  in  the  House-approved  measure. 
While  these  are  in  my  judgment  accept- 
able, and  even  commendable,  they  re- 
quire at  least  a  brief  discussion. 

The  two  major  changes  involved  the 
addition  of  a  $35  million  authorization 
for  fiscal  1975  for  grants  to  the  States 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  for  trans- 
portation projects.  Since  transportation 
is  very  often  a  critical  problem  in  all  of 
the  programs  for  the  elderly,  including 
nutrition,  this  1  year  authorization  to 
speed  progress  on  overcoming  this  prob- 
lem seems  entirely  reasonable. 

The  other  major  change  was  made  in 
title  vn— the  nutrition  program— which 
would  mandate  support  of  the  program  in 
the  form  of  commodity  purchases  at  a 
level  of  not  less  than  10  cents  per  meal 
served,  with  an  escalator  clause  based 
upon  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  food 
away  from  home.  Currently,  with  52,000.- 
000  meals  being  ser\'ed  the  cost  of  this 
provision  would  be  $5,200,000.  It  was  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  on  the  floor  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Marj-land  (Senator  Beall)  ,  who  deserves 
considerable  credit  for  the  time  and  effort 
he  ha.s  devoted  to  this  endeavor.  One  of 
the  results  in  all  likelihood  will  be  to  ac- 
celerate moves  to  tie  the  nutrition  for  the 
elderly  program  more  closely  to  the 
school  lunch  program,  where  that  is  pos- 
sible, with  obvious  advantages  in  the 
utilizatioi.  of  the  schools  as  a  resource 
for  the  total  community. 
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MOTION    OFFEREl      BY    MR.    BRADEMAS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 


a  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  msves  that  the  House 
concur  In  the  Sena1 »  amendment  with  an 
amendment,  as  follow  s:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inser  ed  for  section  4  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  :  nsert  the  following: 

Sec.  4.  Section  20:  of  Public  Law  93-113 
(87  Stat.  401,  Octobei  1,  1973)  Is  amended  by 
Insertlrg  the  followlig  new  subsection  (b) 
after  subsection  (a)  and  redesignating  the 
present  subsection  (1  )   as  subsection  (c) : 

"(b)  In  no  event  ;hall  the  required  pro- 
portion of  the  local  (  ontrlbutlon  (Including 
in-kind  contribution  i)  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract made  under  th:  s  section  be  more  than 
10  per  centum  in  the  first  year  of  assistance 
under  this  section,  !0  per  centum  in  the 
second  such  year,  30  »er  centum  In  the  third 
such  year,  40  per  cen  um  in  the  fourth  such 
year,  and  50  per  cen'  um  in  any  subsequent 
such  years-  Provided  however.  That  the  Di- 
rector may  make  exc«  ptions  In  cases  of  dem- 
onstrated need,  dete  mined  (In  accordance 
with  regulations  wh  ch  the  Director  shall 
prescribe)  on  the  ba  iis  of  the  financial  ca- 
pability of  a  partlci  ar  recipient  of  asslst- 
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Q   proportion  established 
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ance  under  this 
local  contribution 
quired   contribution 
bv  the  Director  in 
latlons." 

The  motion  was  iagreed  to. 

The  Senate  amendment  as  amended 
was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  recorlsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENER/Ij  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


extend  their  remar! 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER, 
the  request  of  the 
diana  ? 

There  was  no  obj 


on  the  legislation 

there  objection  to 
entleman  from  In- 


tion. 


PRINTING  OF  Rffl>ORT  OF  SENATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN  ACTIVrriES 

Mr.  BRADEMAsJ  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call]  up  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  4S.  Con.  Res.  86)  au- 
thorizing the  prij^ting  of  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  and  final  report 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  t^e  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows 

S.  CoNJ  Res.  86 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  authori- 


zation (pursuant  to 
third  Congress.  agree(| 
the  Senate  Select  Cor 
Campaign  Activities 


Con.  Res.  29.  Ninety- 
to  June  28.  1973)  for 
littee  on  Presidential 
have  printed  for  Its 


use  five  thousand  additional  copies  of  its 
hearings  on  Ulegal.  inproper.  or  unethical 
activities  during  the  Presidential  election  of 
1972  be  extended  throbgh  the  duration  of  its 
existence  as  a  select  c<  immittee. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Select  C  smmittee  on  Preslden- 
tUl  Campaign  Activities  six  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  its  fin  il  report  to  the  Senate. 


The  Senate  concurrent 
concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
table. 


resolution  was 
was  laid  on  the 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JHOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT:  SPACE,  SCI- 
ENCE, VETERANS,  AND  CERTAIN 
OTHER  INDEPiJNDENT  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1975 

Mr.  BOLAND.  ^r.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  reiiolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  :  or  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15572)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  for  space, 
science,  veterans,  anii  certain  other  inde- 
pendent executive  arencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporatio:  is,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Ji  me  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  dibate  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  the  time  to  b^  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gantleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TAi.coT:i)  and  myself. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrrXEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  15572,  with  Mr. 
O'Hara  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement,  the  gentl'  xian 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  . 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  before  the 
Committee  today  the  HUD,  Space,  Sci- 
ence and  Veterans  appropriation  bill  for 
1975.  The  bill  provides  funding  for  10 
independent  agencies  and  for  the  vital 
and  important  missions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. This  may  not  be  a  perfect  bill,  but 
I  believe  most  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee will  agree  on  balance  that  it  Is  a 
good  bill. 

The  recommendations  contained  In 
this  bill  were  not  reached  without  long 
and  serious  deliberations.  These  recom- 
mendations reflect  the  many  delicate 
issues  faced  by  the  subcommittee,  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  of  housing  and 
community  development.  I  believe  that 
the  decisions  reached  in  this  bill  are  fair 
and  reasonable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  other  10  members  of  our 
subcommittee  and  to  the  very  remark- 
able and  knowledgeable  and  Industrious 
staff  headed  by  Homer  Skarin,  Richard 
Malow,  and  Paul  Thomson.  All  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  final  prod- 
uct which  is  before  the  Committee  today. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  total  of  $20,846.- 
332,000  in  new  obligatlonal  authority  for 
the  agencies  covered  by  the  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975.  This  is  $41,519,000  be- 
low the  budget  estimates  considered  and 
Is  $212,296,000  above  the  comparable 
amounts  appropriated  for  1974. 

The  Committee  has  deferred  action  on 
an  additional  $2,105,000,000  requested 
for  a  community  development  grant  pro- 
gram. The  committee  will  consider  fund- 
ing this  request  when  final  congressional 
action  on  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  has  been  completed 
and  signed. 

Finally,  the  committee  recommends  a 
total  of  $244,291,000  for  the  administra- 
tive and  nonadministrative  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Admhiistration  and 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  commit- 
tee warned  that  a  continued  suspension 
of  the  subsidized  housing  programs  could 
really  damage  the  building  Industry. 


Although  a  small  number  of  reserva- 
tions have  been  issued  since  last  Septem- 
ber, for  all  practical  purposes,  the  hous- 
ing moratorium  has  now  been  in  effect 
for  18  months.  This  fact,  combined  with 
accelerated  interest  rates  and  unchecked 
inflation,  has  resulted  in  a  serious  hous- 
ing recession. 

Housing  starts  are  estimated  to  reach 
only  1.6  million  in  1974,  down  from  2.4 
million  in  1972. 

While  the  committee  never  endorsed 
total  suspension  of  the  subsidized  pro- 
grams, it  did  strongly  urge  that  a  com- 
prehensive housing  evaluation  should  be 
undertaken.  The  need  for  such  a  study 
was  clear.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
HUD  will  have  foreclosed  on  141,000  sub- 
sidized housing  imits.  That  figure  could 
reach  200,000  by  the  end  of  1975. 

Those  kinds  of  statistics  left  little 
doubt  that  the  existing  subsidized  pro- 
grams needed  to  be  looked  at.  HUD 
completed  a  review  last  September.  It 
concluded  that  the  existing  subsidized 
programs  were  too  costly,  that  they  were 
not  equitable  because  they  reached  only 
6  percent  of  the  eligible  population,  and 
that  they  were  wsisteful  because  they 
concentrated  on  new  construction  rather 
than  making  use  of  good  existing 
housing. 

The  validity  of  those  conclusions  Is 
subject  to  long  arguments  and  different 
interpretations.  The  committee  has  not 
taken  a  position  <m  the  housing  study 
conclusions.  Rather,  it  Is  troubled  by 
the  Department's  proposed  substitute  for 
the  existing  programs. 

What  concerns  the  committee  is  the 
fact  that  the  new  program  fails  to  meet 
any  of  the  three  tests  applied  to  the 
existing  programs  in  recommending  their 
replacement. 

First.  70  percent  of  the  revised  section 
23  program  Is  allocated  for  new  con- 
struction, not  existing  housing  as  the 
study  recommended. 

Second,  the  new  program  will  reach 
few,  if  any,  additional  low-Income  fam- 
ilies above  the  level  covered  under  the 
existing  programs. 

Finally,  the  revised  section  23  program, 
the  committee  believes,  is  clearly  not  any 
less  costly  than  the  existing  program.  In 
fact,  the  committee  believes  it  could  be 
more  costly,  even  if  all  direct  and  indirect 
costs  are  considered. 

Many  potential  participants  were  also 
troubled  by  these  inconsistencies,  and 
before  our  committee  they  expressed  seri- 
ous doubts  that  the  new  leasing  program 
is  the  right  formula.  But  the  first  re- 
sponsibility of  this  committee  is  to  pro- 
tect the  public  purse. 

Our  concern  is  with  the  cost  of  the  new 
program;  and  for  that  reason,  the  com- 
mittee has  urged  HUD  to  continue  the 
section  236  rental  housing  program  in 
combination  with  the  new  section  23  re- 
vised leasing  program.  In  that  way,  we 
can  make  a  valid  cost  compaiison  be- 
tween the  existing  program  and  the  new 
program.  The  committee  Is  not  interested 
in  killing  the  new  program.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  it  works  and  if  it  does  not  cast 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  we  will  support 
it,  but  we  would  not  be  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibilities if  we  did  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion. "What  will  It  cost?" 


In  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  urban 
renewal  programs,  the  committee  has 
recommended  $200  million,  the  full  bal- 
ance of  available  authority  imder  that 
program. 

As  to  the  Model  Cities  program,  for 
that  program  $125  million  is  recom- 
mended for  the  6-month  transitional 
period.  For  comprehensive  planning 
grants,  the  committee  is  providing  $100 
million  to  continue  orderly  planning  sup- 
port in  1975  and  1976.  This  is  $10  million 
below  the  budget  request. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  approved 
$70  million  for  the  rehabilitation  loan 
fund,  the  section  312  program.  Taken 
together  with  loan  repayments,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  $90  million  will  be 
available  to  maintain  this  very  successful 
program  in  fiscal  year  1975.  The  re- 
habilitation loan  program  Is  a  good 
program. 

The  committee  urges  in  its  report  that 
it  be  continued,  at  least  imtll  the  new 
commimity  development  program  Is  well 
underway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  some 
have  asked  why  the  committee  has  de- 
ferred funding  the  balance  of  the  new 
Commimity  Development  grant  request, 
and  the  answer  Is  very  simple.  Although 
the  House  has  passed  a  bill  approving  the 
new  program,  the  bottom  line  has  yet  to 
be  written.  No  one  knows  what  the  con- 
ference agreement  will  produce.  My  own 
judgment  and  my  own  hope  Is  that  a 
conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  the  housing  bill  for  1974  will 
produce  something  which  Is  closer  to  the 
House's  figures. 

However,  the  committee  feels  strongly 
that  a  new  program  of  this  magnitude 
should  not  be  funded  imtil  the  full  di- 
mensions of  the  pending  legislation  are 
known.  When  the  Congress  has  approved 
the  final  version  of  the  bill,  the  commit- 
tee will  act  expeditiously  to  consider  the 
balance  of  the  request. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  none  of  these 
decisions  affecting  HUD  were  reached 
without  very  serious  deliberation.  Given 
the  time  frame  and  given  the  various  un- 
certainties surrounding  these  programs, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  bill  are  rea- 
sonable and  equitable. 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

Turning  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  committee  recommends  a  total 
of  $13,414,680,000  in  new  budget  author- 
ity for  the  veterans'  programs.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  $39,944,000  over 
the  budget  estimate  and  an  increase  of 
$54,760,000  above  current  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  VA  has  come  in  for 
a  good  deal  of  criticism,  some  of  which  is 
justified,  in  the  past  months.  As  I  have 
said,  some  of  it  is  warranted;  some  of  it 
is  not.  When  we  consider  the  magnitude 
of  the  VA's  mission,  I  think  the  Members 
of  Congress  can  agree  that  it  truly  does 
a  fantastic  job. 

The  funds  recommended  in  this  bill 
will  provide  benefits  and  services — I  wish 
the  Members  would  listen  to  this — to 
29,100,000  veterans,  to  65.800,000  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  and  to  3,800,000 
survivors  of  deceased  veterans. 

The  VA  employs  over  185,000  people. 
Approximately  165,000  of  these  are 
necessary  to  operate  the  medical  pro- 
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hospitals.  18  domlcillaries,  87  nursing 
homes,  and  through  its  outpatient  facili- 
ties it  handles  nearly  15  million  annual 
visits. 

Any  organization  the  size  of  the  VA 
and  serving  a  veterans  population  as 
large  as  the  VA  does  is  bound  to  have 
some  problems.  However,  again,  as  I  have 
Indicated,  I  think  if  we  will  look  at  the 
total  picture,  we  will  agree  that  they  do 
a  commendable  job. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  expre.ss  my  personal  appreciation 
for  the  great  job  which  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Boland)  and 
his  committee  have  done  on  behalf  of  the 
veterans.  Every  veteran  group  I  hav« 
talked  with  has  expresed  to  me  its  great 
appreciation  for  the  fine  job  the  gentle- 
man's committee  has  done.  I  would  just 
like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  the  entire  committee 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  appre- 
cate  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  think  in  a  sense  we  are  followine 
through  on  the  dictates  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  chaired 
for  so  long  and  so  honorably  and  with 
such  great  knowledge  and  expertise.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
Of  the  subcommittee  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  would  Uke  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  diUgent  work  which  he 
has  done  and  for  the  blU  which  he  has 
brought  out  here,  especially  in  support 
of  the  veterans  program. 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  the 
numbers  of  veterans  served,  the  num- 
bers of  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 
other  facilities  provided  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  the  person- 
nel for  those  facilities.  The  gentleman 
also  mentioned  the  figure  of  $13  billion- 
plus  which  is  provided  in  this  bill  for 
veterans  programs  of  all  types,  including 
hospitalization,  education,  housing  and 
various  other  veterans  programs 

The  gentleman  did  not.  I  believe,  men- 
tion the  supplemental  appropriations 
which  were  passed  the  other  day  which 
provided  for  representatives  on  campus 
to  assist  veterans  in  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities. I  wish  the  gentleman  would  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  total  provided  in  this 
bill  for  veterans,  and  also  to  the  total 
provided  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  veterans.  We  see  by  the  press  at 
tunes  that  the  veterans  are  planning  a 
nmrch  on  Washington  around  July  4 
The  reason  for  that  march,  they  say  is 
because  Congress  has  not  done  anything 
for  the  veterans.  The  Congress  has  done 
and  IS  doing  a  great  deal,  and  this  fact 
should  be  made  known. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  about  $13.5  bil- 
lion in  this  bill  for  the  veterans  pro- 
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$179  million  was  passed  the  other  day  to 
cover  increased  benefits  due  to  recent 
legislation  that  was  enacted  Into  law 
early  in  June.  Another  large  supple- 
mental will  be  expected  soon  when  the 
final  details  on  legislation  are  worked 
out. 

I  am  impresse<  by  the  extent  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  programs  and  the  great 
benefits  which  ai  e  provided  through  the 
Veterans'  Admin  stration.  We  have  the 
greatest  veteran  program  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  world ,  and  yet  we  are  some- 
tunes  told  that  tl  e  Congress  is  not  doing 
anything  for  the  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subiommittee  wiU  address 
himself  to  an  esplanation  of  the  total 
amount  in  dollars 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  rem  irks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Let  me  say  a  "ew  words  with  refer- 
ence to  the  moniys  that  are  being  ap- 
Propriated  for  thi  veterans'  programs 

This  bill  carriei  $13,414,680,000  for  all 
Of  the  veterans  urograms.  In  addition 
to  that,  in  the  urgi  nt  supplemental  which 
was  passed  here  t  le  other  day  there  was 
included  $100  mi  lion  for  compensation 
and  pensions  for  veterans;  $77  million 
for  readjustment  benefits,  and  $2  million 
lor  representative  on  campus  that  the 
gentleman  from  Temiessee  referred  to 
However,  beyonl  that  we  will  be  get- 
ting a  supplement  il  because  of  increases 
occasioned  by  changes  in  the  law  in- 
creasing the  compensation  and  pensions 
and  the  readjusflment  benefits,  which 
win  bring  the  total  amount  for  veterans 
alone  up  to  close  to  $15  billion  In  1975 
No  one  quarrels  with  the  increases  in 
the  compensation  i  md  pensions  programs 
or  the  value  of  tie  readjustment  bene- 
fits that  are  mad  i  available.  These  are 
Items  which,  whei  the  Congress  passes 
upon  them  and  th  jy  become  law.  become 
obligations  that  ve  have  to  meet,  and 
we  do  meet  them. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  '  'ennessee.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  of  course,  as 
the  gentleman  pcinted  out,  this  is  the 
highest  level  of  a  )propriations  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  h  story  of  veterans  pro- 
fS^;  "™emb  T  when  it  was  about 
$9  billion,  and  no^  ■  it  is  approaching  $15 
billion  Of  course,  Congress  has  passed 
many  liberalizing  )rovisions  for  veterans 
and  many  more  la  ws.  Still  it  is  interest- 
ing to  point  out    hat  we  have  reached 

fl!  fH '^K-^!^  ^^''^^  '  ^  ^«"eflts  for  veterans 
m  the  history  of  1  lis  Nation 

r.Jf^^P'^^^-  '  "^^  gentleman  Is  cor- 
^^{'}fn.^VJ^^^'^^^^  ^«^ain  that  in  this 
bill  $6,716,200,000  is  for  compensation 
and  pensions  anc  $2,676,000,000  is  for 
^^^i^ftnient  benefits.  There  is  about 
$3.2  billion  m  hen  for  the  medical  pro- 
grams  I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  that 

trnnL,^ ^V^^J?"^  ^'■^  practically  uncon- 
trollable. We  hav<  funded  the  first  two 
up  to  the  level  req  uested  by  the  VA  and 

Z^.^^^^J'^l^l^  '^^  ^^^^^^^  program 
beyond  the  budge    request. 

For  1975,  the  co4mittee  is  recommend- 
ing two  significant  changes  from  the 
budget  estimate.  First,  under  medical 
care,  we  are  recom  mending  an  addition- 
al $16  •  illlion  to  PI  ovide  1,000  nursing  or 
direct   latient  cans  positions  above  the 
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response  to  the  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mittee's own  invejitigation  that  some  VA 
hospitals  were  suEfering  from  a  serious 
shortage  of  qual  fied  nurses.  Although 
some  improvemeit  has  been  noted  we 
feel  that  the  positions  added  are' the 
minimum  require  1  to  maintain  quality 
care  at  our  vetenns  hospitals. 

The  other  increase  provides  $30  mil- 
lion  above  the  bui  Iget  for  additional  as- 
sistance for  heallh  manpower  trainine 
institutions.  The  cammittee  has  been  ad- 
vised that  the  first  round  of  grant  ^p- 
plications  have  b«en  received  and  to'tal 
$71,500,000.  The  imount  recommended 
m  this  bill  plus  t  le  $45  million  already 
appropriated,  brings  total  funding  for 
this  grant  assists  ince  program  to  $75 
million. 

NATIONAL  AEHONAtrril  IS  AND  SPACE  ADM1NISTR4- 

noN 

Now,  with  respe(  it  to  some  of  the  other 
agencies  in  the  Mil,  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
we  are  recommenc  ing  a  total  of  $3  203  ■ 
050,000  in  this  legl  slation  to  carry  on  the 
space  program.  This  is  about  $40  million 
below  the  budget  estimate  and  $168  mil- 
lion above  the  am  >unts  appropriated  In 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Most  of  the  in- 
crease above  1974  can  be  attributed  to 
inflation  and.  of  cqurse,  to  the  increased 
costs  of  the  space  shuttle.  Congress  made 
Its  decision  on  thd  space  shuttle  a  few 
years  ago  when  tlie  administration  de- 
cided after  the  ApcUo  program  what 
NASA  would  be  ei  gaged  in.  The  deter- 
mination was  macie  at  that  time  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy  that  we  would 
bmld  the  space  s^utUe,  and  so  we  are 
getting  into  this  program  now. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  committee  actions 
but  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
comment  on  the  space  prc^ram. 

NASA  has  mark  >d  the  end  of  an  era 
in  the  last  year.  T  le  hubbub  and  glam- 
our which  began  \nth  Project  Mercury 
and  ended  with  ttie  highly  successful 
flight  of  Sky  Lab  s  history.  Except  for 
the  ApoUo-Soyuz  fl  ght  next  year,  Amer- 
ican men  will  not  return  to  space  until 
the  first  shuttle  flj  ght  in  1979.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  shuttle  will  open  a  new  era 
in  space  flight  not  unlike  the  very  early 
days  of  commercij  1  aviation  when  the 
Wright  brothers  us  tiered  in  the  dawn  of 
man's  fiight.  This  was  not  unlike  the 
period  when  our  irst  astronuats  took 
to  space.  The  shu  tie  is  the  next  logi- 
cal step  in  this  pjogram.  It  will  make 
space  flight  routin ;.  It  will  make  space 
fiight  available  to  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds more  people  a  nd  do  it  at  a  progress- 
sively  cheaper  cost. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  lim  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  who  serves  on  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Comm  ittee  and  whose  lead- 
ership in  the  space  program  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  concert  ed  in  this  body. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  a]>preciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me,  and  wish  to  say  that 
one  of  the  things  |  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed with  In  redding  the  committee 
report  was  that  in  Ihe  authorization  bill 
we  authorized  some  $3.9  million  for 
hangar  facilities  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
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Base  to  be  used  for  the  shuttle,  and  also 
other  aircraft  development.  I  notice  in 
reading  the  report  those  fxmds  have  been 
deleted,  saying  that  there  was  ample 
space  for  the  shuttle  due  to  Its  priorities 
at  other  existing  facilities. 

While  I  have  not  visited  Edwards, 
other  Members  have,  as  well  as  our  staff 
people,  and  they  tell  us  that  the  facili- 
ties the  Air  Force  has  there  that  are  used 
for  other  R.  &  D.  work  at  Edwards  are 
fully  committed  for  the  next  5  years,  and 
if  there  are  not  existing  faculties  avail- 
able then  the  same  question  comes  to 
mind,  if  the  committee  saw  fit  to  delete 
these  funds  with  such  a  good  program, 
and  I  wonder  what  thoughts  the  sub- 
committee held  and  what  further  ra- 
tionale it  used  for  the  deletion  of  these 
funds. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  essentially  correct.  The  funds 
for  the  Orbiter  Horizontal  Plight  Test 
Facility  at  Edwards  were  deleted  on  the 
ground  that  NASA  has  other  facilities 
which  ought  to  be  looked  at — particularly 
at  Ames. 

There  are  facilities  at  Ames  which  were 
large  enough  to  house  dirigibles  and 
other  lighter-than-air  aircraft.  Those 
facilities  are  large  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  being  fully  used.  Ames  is  located 
below  San  Francisco,  and  we  believe  that 
NASA  ought  to  take  a  look  at  other 
faciUties  that  are  available.  The  Air 
Force  and  contractors  also  have  facilities 
at  the  Flight  Research  Center  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base  that  could  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  FUQUA,  I  might  point  out  that 
Ames,  logistically,  is  a  long  ways  away, 
and  they  need  it  near  the  runway  when 
they  do  the  flight  testing,  or  refurbish 
the  plane. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  is  a  distance  away,  but 
not  too  far  away,  as  the  gentleman  I  am 
sure  well  knows.  Ames  has  laboratory 
facilities  that  perhaps  could  be  utilized 
for  other  types  of  Instrumentation  and 
testing.  This  could  perhaps  free  up  some 
space  at  Edwards.  In  any  case,  we  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  closer  look  at  Edwards 
and  at  the  most  efficient  use  of  all  of 
NASA's  facilities,  in  which  there  is  a 
tremendous  and  continuing  investment. 
As  we  have  indicated,  the  Air  Force 
facilities  at  Edwards  are  used  for  its  own 
purposes.  I  have  never  been  there,  I 
might  add,  but  staff  members  and  some 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
looked  at  the  facilities.  The  operations 
of  the  Air  Force  are  at  one  end  of  the 
base,  as  I  understand  it,  and  NASA  has  a 
huge  complex  where  there  is  a  laboratory 
and  a  large  hangar. 

One  of  the  problems,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  is  that  the  hangar  may  not  take  the 
high  tail  of  the  orbiter.  We  have  Indi- 
cated to  NASA  that  they  can  reprogram 
funds  to  take  care  of  any  necessary 
alterations  at  the  present  hangar. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Shipley) . 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  might  say 
that  just  a  few  years  ago  I  wa.s  among 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  that 
did  visit  Edwards.  They  do  have  a  large 
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hangar.  It  is  a  large  hangar,  and  it  is 
a  fine  facility.  At  that  time  the  budget 
was  probably  at  $4  billion,  and  this  facil- 
ity was  not  being  heavily  utilized.  All  we 
are  attempting  to  do  here  is  to  look 
at  this,  and  to  see  if  they  really  need  it, 
and  if  in  the  ranks  of  priorities  it  should 
be  provided. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  questions  the  gentle- 
man raises  are  the  very  questions  that 
were  raised  in  the  subcommittee.  We  had 
staff  people  go  down  there,  and  one  of  the 
members  who  went  down  is  here — the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ket- 
CHUM) — he  has  visited  there  in  just  the 
last  week  or  so. 

It  was  thought  in  the  beginning  they 
could  utilize  the  facilities.  However,  on 
reflection  and  more  Investigation,  we  find 
that  those  facilities  are  committed  for 
the  next  5  years.  And  we  do  run  into  a 
leadtlme  problem  if  the  facilities  for  the 
orbiter  are  to  be  tested  at  Edwards.  It  was 
our  hope  we  could  get  an  additional  $2 
million  to  make  more  facilities  available 
for  this  research  as  well  as  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  this  committee  has  been  very  gen- 
eroiis  in  this  area. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  It  certainly  has. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  We  would  like  a  little 
time  In  order  to  look  at  this  a  little  more 
closely.  We  feel  that  the  facilities  at 
Edwards  are  adequate,  and  we  want  to 
look  into  it.  I  think  that  is  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  committee's  action.  It  is  an 
area  that  we  may  have  to  go  into,  but. 
as  I  said  a  few  years  ago  when  we  were 
operating  on  a  budget  almost  twice  the 
size  it  is  now.  those  facilities  were  being 
only  partially  utilized.  I  think  we  have  an 
opportunity  here  to  look  into  it.  I  am 
sure  the  past  record  of  the  subcommittee 
will  assure  the  gentleman  that  if  the  fa- 
cilities are  needed,  we  will  consider  mak- 
ing them  available. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  this  presents  a  tre- 
mendous problem  to  NASA,  I  am  sure 
it  can  be  worked  out  very  readily.  The 
problem — and  I  think  all  of  us  agree 
with  this,  whether  we  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  or  whether  we 
serve  on  the  legislative  committees — is 
that  the  Government  has  a  great  number 
of  facilities  throughout  the  United  States. 
Many  are  not  being  u-^ed  efficiently.  The 
country  has  laboratories  running  out  of 
its  ears. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  has  indi- 
cated time  and  again,  we  ought  to  have 
an  inventory  of  what  laboratories  the 
Government  owns,  and  the  kinds  of  In- 
stallations and  facilities  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  are  interested  in. 

The  infoiTOation  we  have,  as  has  been 
reported  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
fMr.  Shipley  1  is  that  at  Edwards  NASA 
now  has  an  aircraft  construction  and 
modification  hangar  on  one  side  of  a 
laboratory  building  and  on  the  other  side 
another  large  hangar.  So  it  is  an  excel- 
lent integrated  facility.  The  main  hangar 
at  Edwards  is  an  outstanding  facility 
with  more  than  enough  floor  area  for 
the  orbiter  facility  and  other  research. 


If  that  is  so,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
hold  in  abeyance  the  $1,940,000  that  was 
requested  by  NASA  for  this  particular 
facility.  That  is  all  we  are  doing.  If, 
after  getting  another  look  at  it,  the  prob- 
lem cannot  be  solved,  or  if  whatever  work 
is  going  on  at  Edwards  prevents  that 
hangar  from  being  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, then  perhaps  we  would  have  a  dif- 
ferent recommendation. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chakman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  the  chairman  of  my  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua) 
has  indicated,  not  only  have  I  just  re- 
cently visited  Edwards  Air  Force  Base 
because  it  does  lie  within  the  periphery 
of  my  district,  but  I  have  visited  it  many 
times.  The  f£ict  is  that  those  hangars 
that  were  referred  to  earlier  as  not  being 
fully  utilized  are  in  total  utilization  at 
this  point.  The  fact  is  that  the  NASA 
Flight  Research  Center  at  Edwards  ia 
presently  using  an  Air  Force  facility  for 
testing  the  YF-12,  better  known  as  the 
Air  Force  71  in  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Air  Force  is  going  to  take  that  hangai 
facility  away  from  them  within  the  next 
year  at  least,  perhaps  sooner. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  now  have  at 
Edwards  at  the  Air  Force  installation— 
we  have  the  YF-15 — we  have  the  YF-lfl 
and  the  YF-17.  Both  of  those  aircraft  are 
going  to  be  moved  to  the  Flight  Research 
Center  in  the  very  near  future  for  testing 
there.  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  has  read- 
ily been  used  to  test  new  airframes  in  new 
aircraft  of  all  sorts.  It  is  exactly  what 
Mr.  PuQUA  indicated  a  few  moments  ago, 

We  have  a  facility  at  Edwards  that  is 
unparalleled,  I  believe,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  I  am  speaking 
parochially  of  the  dry  lake  with  overt 
10,000  feet  of  runout  area.  It  is  a  remark- 
able facility  for  testing  of  aircraft,  anc 
more  so  when  testing  the  orbiter. 

When  the  subcommittee  looked  at  this 
whole  situation  when  NASA  requeste<j 
$1.9  million,  the  subcommittee  in  its  wis- 
dom increased  that  authorization  to  $3.9 
million  because  we  knew  we  were  going 
to  have  to  build  a  larger  facility,  and 
we  thought  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  builc 
it  now  than  to  let  inflation  take  its 
course  and  take  it  up  to  $6.  or  $7,  or  $8,  ot 
$9  million. 

I  can  tell  the  gentleman  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  question  that  there  are  no 
facilities  at  the  present  time  or  in  the 
foreseeable  future  which  can  be  used  to 
house  the  orbiter.  I  really  believe  that 
the  committee  has  made  an  error — per- 
haps an  honest  one — in  its  attempt  to 
economize.  I  believe  they  have  made  ar 
honest  and  sincere  error  in  not  funding 
this  facility. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman.  If  there  is  a  problem 
out  there  and  the  information  we  have 
differs  from  that  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  has,  who  I  know  re- 
cently visited  there.  I  am  sure  we  can 
make  an  adjustment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemtm  yield? 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  also  would  like  to  substantiate  pretty 
much  what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Ketchtjm)  has  indicated 
based  on  my  firsthand  knowledge  and 
experience  with  respect  to  this  facility. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  we  need  to 
use  the  existing  facilities  we  have  but 
obviously  the  shuttle  program  is  unique 
and  requires  a  unique  type  of  facilities 
that  only  Edwards  Research  Base  and 
the  Plight  Research  Center  can  provide. 
Obviously,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ketchum)  mentioned  there 
are  numerous  new  military  Air  Force 
programs  coming  into  being  now.  Fa- 
cilities are  scheduled  and  they  are  full 
and  on  into  the  next  year  they  are  full 

'  personaUy  feel  this  is  a  mistake  the 
committee  is  making  in  not  providing 
these  funds  for  that  horizontal  flight  test 
facility.  I  am  hopeful  if  in  fact  it  is 
pressed  that  in  their  wisdom  these  funds 
wiU  be  provided  at  a  later  date  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  California. 

I  can  say  we  are  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  Ames,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  also  indicated.  Is  some  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base,  but  it  does  have  the  huge  hangar 
which  was  built  for  dirigibles— and  this 
facility  is  available  and  should  be  used. 

NATXONAI.    SCIENCE    POTTNDATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue  the  simi- 
mary  of  the  biU,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  requested  a  total  of  $788  - 
200.000  for  1975.  Of  that  amount  $101;. 
800.000  was  provided  in  the  special  en- 
ergy research  and  development  appropri- 
ation biU.  This  bill  provides  $671,800,000. 
which  is  a  reduction  of  $14,600,000  below 
the  budget  request.  Within  the  total 
recommended.  $5  million  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  special  foreign  ciirrency 
program. 

Here  again,  the  report  goes  into  the 
details  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, but  basically,  the  committee  is  pro- 
viding for  a  balanced  approach  to  scien- 
tific research.  The  actions  taken  in  this 
bill  and  report  are  designed  to  make  the 
best  use  of  limited  resources — to  insure 
that  applied  research  is  not  pursued  at 
the  expense  of  basic  research— and  to 
insure  that  both  applied  and  basic  re- 
search are  not  pursued  at  the  expense  of 
the  educational  responsibilities  of  the 
Foundation. 

OTHER  AGENCIES 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion requested  $46,847,000  for  1975.  The 
committee  recommends  a  small  increase 
that  will  provide  for  an  additional  25 
positions  to  reduce  substantial  backlogs 
in  nearly  every  activity  the  Commission 
oversees. 

For  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  committee  recommends  a 
total  of  $43,077,000  in  1975.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $946,000  above  the  budget 
request  and  provides  for  an  additional 
225  positions  next  year.  This  increase 
continues  an  accelerated  effort  to  staff 
the  Commission  to  help  maintain  In- 
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our  economy. 

For  the  Selective  Service  System,  the 
committee  is  recommending  $46,463,000. 
When  the  required  payment  for  space 
rental  costs  to  th^  GSA  is  considered,  this 
represents  a  $13J597,000  reduction  from 
the  1974  appropiiation.  The  committee's 
action  continues  i  the  orderly  conversion 
of  the  System  tq  a  standby  mode.  Per- 
sonnel strength  is  being  reduced  from 
6.241  on  June  30.  .973  to  2,869  on  June  30, 
1975. 

I  know  that  s)me  of  you  will  argue 
very  persuasively  today  that  continued 
funding  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
is  no  longer  necessary.  However,  in  many 
ways,  the  comini  year  will  provide  the 
most  crucial  test  |or  the  Volunteer  Army. 
Until  the  all-v(»lunteer  concept  has 
cleared  that  test,  0.  think  it  would  be  im- 
wise  to  do  away  with  the  only  backup 
system  now  in  pU  ce.  Next  year  may  be  a 
different  story.  Y  )u  can  be  assured  that 
the  committee  wi  1  take  a  very  close  look 
at  the  need  for  continuing  this  activity 
indefinitely. 

For  the  Renego  lation  Board,  the  com- 
mittee recommeuds  $5,163,000  in  1975. 
Some  have  been  very  critical  of  the 
Board's  activities,  but  the  committee  is 
pleased  to  note  tt  at  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  renegotiation  process  reported  sav- 
ings of  over  $7C  million.  This  Is  the 
Board's  largest  rstum  to  the  Treasury 
in  the  last  15  year  s. 

For  the  Ameri^  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending $4,512,000.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
$953,000  below  the  budget  estimate.  The 
committee  has  recommended  deferral  of 
funds  requested  tb  initiate  construction 
of  a  proposed  Perfehing  Memorial  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  committee  feels 
that  these  funds  should  be  applied  to 
other  higher  prioMty  purposes  for  vet- 
erans care. 

Finally,  we  hav#  provided  $265,000  for 
the  U.S.  Army  Memorial  Affairs  Agency. 
When  this  is  combined  with  $3.5  million 
in  carryover  balanfces  from  1974,  the  total 
will  be  used  to  mkintain  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  ahd  the  cemetery  at  the 
Soldiers  and  Airman's  Home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tjhls  concludes  the  sum- 
mary I  plan  to  make.  If  there  are  any 
specific  questlonsj  I  will  do  my  best  to 
answer  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  W  r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  i  md  lovable  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  I(  wa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  1 1  lank  the  gentleman. 
If  I  read  the  report  correctly  we  are 
about  to  bestow  some  $2,327,380,000  on 
the  National  Aero:  lautics  and  Space  Ad  • 


bilieve  that  is  what  is 
recommended  in  t  tie  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  "5  es,  that  is  the  total  for 
research  and  deve  opment.  The  total  rec- 
ommended for  r^ASA  Is   $3,203,050  000 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ai^d  that  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  $48  million  for  the  same  general 
purposes  as  was  Jippropriated  last  year 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Ih  the  research  and  de- 
velopment for  NABA  there  is  an  Increase 
of  $138,073,000  ov4r  last  year.  There  is  an 
increase  of  $34,57(|,000  in  construction  of 
facilities — and  foil  research  and  program 
management  theije  is  a  decrease  of  $4  6 
mUllon  below  1974.  So  the  total  increase 
for  NASA  comesj  to  $168,043,000.  The 
greater  part  of  t^is  of  course  is  in  the 
space  shuttle  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tl^  figures  show  on  page 
16  of  the  report  a^  between  the  1974  ap- 
propriation, the  actual  appropriation 
and  the  amount  recommended  in  the  bill 
do  not  show  that  knuch  difference.  I  get 
$48  mlDIon  and  I  thought  that  was 
enough  to  contihue  all  these  boon- 
doggles— or  mooncjoggles. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  tThe  Item  on  page  16 
does  refer  to  rese^irch  and  development 
and  we  have  dedreased  that  by  $14- 
200,000  below  thei  estimate.  Their  esti- 
mate was  $2,341,580,000  and  we  recom- 
mend in  this  bill  $^.327,380,000.  which  is 
a  reduction  of  $14,200,000. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Hoir  much  did  the  gentle- 
ive  last  year's  appro- 
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NASA  is  $168,043,0b0. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  [view  of  the  financial 
situation  of  this  dountry.  does  not  the 
gentlemen  think  We  ought  to  stay  at 
least  with  last  yeaj-'s  figure?  How  in  the 
world  will  we  evej-  stop  Inflation  If  we 
keep  pushing  up  these  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  What  the  gentleman 
says  could  be  true  ^xcept  that  as  we  ad- 
vance in  the  spac^  shuttle  program  the 
costs  escalate  eachj  year.  We  are  getting 
closer  to  the  funding  peak  for  the  space 
shuttle  program  with  the  result  that  the 
cost  of  the  space  shuttle  this  year  Is  more 
than  it  was  last  yea  r. 

The  Space  Shutt  e,  including  construc- 
tion, will  cost  abdut  $875  million  this 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know,  but  I  will  ask  my 
good  friend,  the  ge  atleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, when  an;  we  going  to  some- 
where along  the  line  demonstrate  some 
sort  of  fiscal  sanity  in  this  country? 

I  am  at  a  loss  t)  understand  how  we 
are  going  to  demonstrate  any  kind  of 
fiscal  responsibility  to  the  people  who 
we  presumably  represent  by  increasing 
all  these  appropris  tion  bills.  Practically 
every  appropriation  is  that  way.  The 
gentleman's  bill  is  r  o  different  than  those 
that  have  preceded  it  and,  I  suspect, 
those  still  to  come.  I  have  not  found  one 
yet  that  did  not  exceed  the  spending 
levels  for  last  year,  lot  a  one. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  L(  :t  me  say  to  the  gen- 
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tleman  that  if  we  had  included  the  pro- 
grams that  were  approved  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  passed 
last  week,  when  those  programs  are  con- 
cluded, this  bill  will  have  to  carry  about 
$2  billion  additional  for  the  community 
development  programs  that  are  included 
in  the  Housing  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman 
told  me  that. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  As  the  gen- 
tleman said,  the  Space  Committee  has 
authorized  the  space  program.  It  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress  and  this 
committee  is  funding  it  on  a  limited 
basis. 

There  are  more  than  a  dozen  major 
installations  in  the  NASA  complex  em- 
ploying 26,000  personnel. 

We  would  not  want  to  close  down 
those  installations  and  cause  26,000  peo- 
ple to  be  imemployed. 

It  is  quite  a  formidable  program.  The 
committee  has  talked  about  phasing  out 
some  of  the  facilities,  but  ttiey  always 
come  back  with  the  problem  that  we 
cannot  close  down  17  facilities  and  put 
26,000  people  out  of  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  respond  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. Will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  one  of  these  days, 
and  I  do  not  smile  at  the  thought,  but 
one  of  these  days  there  will  be  whole- 
sale closings  of  facilities  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  will  be  out  of  work.  If  we 
drive  this  country  into  insolvency  and 
we  are  on  the  way.  it  will  be  accom- 
plished in  part,  by  the  failiure  to  reduce 
these  appropriations. 

I  am  not  trying  to  preach  a  sermon  to 
this  particular  committee,  but  someday, 
somewhere,  there  will  have  to  be  some 
Members  in  Congress  who  will  do  some- 
thing about  infiation  and  the  huge  debt. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
the  gentleman  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that,  as  the  gentleman  from  Termessee 
Indicated,  the  persormel  within  NASA 
now  is  around  26.000.  Just  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  35,000. 

The  expenditure  for  NASA  In  1965  was 
better  than  $5  billion.  It  is  now  down  to 
the  level  of  $3.2  bllUon. 

It  is  the  will  of  the  Congress  that  we 
go  ahead  with  these  programs,  and  with- 
in the  limitations  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recommended  we 
provide  the  fimds  for  the  programs  the 
Congress  approves — although,  let  me  say. 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  may  not  agree. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  being  so  generous  with  his  time. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
subcommittee  and  committee  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill.  This 
Is  a  tough  bUl  which  has  many  tough  is- 
sues and  a  variety  of  departments  and 
agencies  which  are  very  important  to  al- 
most all  Americans.  The  committee  rep- 
resents a  number  of  diverse  views.  We 
have  expressed  them  within  the  commit- 
tee, and  we  think  we  have  forged  some 
responsible,  reasonable  compromises.  We 
are  imanimous  all  except  for  one  subject. 


I  think  this  Is  a  good  record  for  a  com- 
mittee which  has  worked  long  and  hard. 

I  concur  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  who  has  sigain  made 
an  able  and  comprehensive  presentation. 
and  the  rest  of  the  subcommittee.  I  also 
would  reconmiend  that  every  Member 
read  the  report,  which  is  comprehensive 
and  conUUns  a  good  explsmatlon  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  recommend  to  Uie 
House. 

There  are  many  Items,  of  course,  that 
I  would  like  to  touch  upon,  but  I  will 
only  touch  upon  a  few.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 
whose  contributions  to  this  Congress  I 
greatly  appreciate,  I  believe  that  two- 
thirds  of  this  whole  bill  is  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  There  are  many 
people  in  the  country  who  are  trying  to 
talk  this  committee  into  spending  a  good 
deal  more  than  we  have  spent.  Yet,  we 
feel  we  have  been  generous.  There  are 
many  agencies  of  the  Government  which 
perform  a  very  valuable  service,  and  we 
have  tried  to  provide  adequate  funds  so 
that  they  can  do  the  kind  of  job  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  really  wants  this 
Government  to  perform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  portion  of 
this  bill  Is  the  $13,414,680,000  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration — ^the  largest  In 
history.  Many  of  our  colleagues  have 
asked,  what  are  we  doing  for  the  Nation's 
veterans?  Let  me  give  you  a  short  ab- 
breviated explanation. 

Our  effort  to  aid  and  assist  the  vet- 
eran starts  while  he  is  still  in  service. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  spending 
more  than  $3  billion  annually  on  train- 
ing. Much  of  that  effort  is  in  learning  and 
building  skills  that  can  be  readily  trans- 
ferred to  civilian  occupations.  "The  De- 
fense Department  also  maintains  an  on- 
going volunteer  education  program  for 
servicemen  of  all  ranks.  This  program 
covers  educational  courses  through  the 
college  graduate  studies  level  and  voca- 
tional education.  While  participating 
senicemen  and  women  are  attending 
these  courses  in  off-duty  hours,  they  are 
eligible  for  tuition  assistance  through  the 
Defense  Department  covering  75  percent 
of  the  tuition,  or  for  the  10-percent  as- 
sistance through  the  in-service  GI  bill.  In 
addition  to  the  available  educational  as- 
sistance, each  serviceman  and  woman 
receives  preseparation  counseling  to  help 
them  in  the  transition  to  civilian  life. 

Once  the  veteran  returns  to  civilian 
life  he  is  eligible  for  a  number  of  bene- 
fits. One  of  the  first  and  most  important 
is  assistance  In  finding  employment.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  State 
Employment  Departments  all  cooperate 
In  a  Nationwide  Veterans  Employment 
Service.  Even  in  times  of  great  difficulty 
in  finding  jobs,  our  veterans  receive  extra 
assistance  as  a  matter  of  law.  The  Con- 
gress has  also  given  the  veteran  special 
preference  in  employment  with  the  civil 
service.  All  qualifying  veterans  receive  a 
5-point  preference  in  seeking  Federal 
employment,  and  those  who  are  disabled 
receive  a  10-point  preference.  The  re- 
cently discharged  veteran  is  also  allowed 
to  apply  under  certain  closed  announce- 
ments, and  is  given  reemployment  rights 
if  his  military  service  called  him  away 
from  a  Federal  job. 


The  Veterans'  Administration  has  the 
duty  to  see  that  the  commitment  made 
by  the  Congress  more  than  100  years  ago 
"to  care  for  him  that  has  borne  the  bat- 
tle, and  for  his  widow  and  children"  is 
carried  out.  The  VA  administers  laws 
covering  a  wide  range  of  benefits  for  for- 
mer members  and  dependents  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  decreased  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  VA  also  adminis- 
ters the  laws  which  provide  certain  bene- 
fits to  current  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  dependent  children  of  se- 
riously disabled  veterans. 

With  the  veteran  population  of  the 
United  States  now  over  29  million,  of 
which  nearly  6  million  are  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  the  activity  of  the  VA  deals 
chiefly  with  the  problems  of  employ- 
ment, education  and  hospltsd  care.  Con- 
tinuing the  Outreach  program  the  VA 
seeks  out  returning  veterans  by  mail, 
phone  and  personal  visits,  and  conducts 
a  series  of  job  marts  in  major  cities 
where  prospective  employers  and  job- 
hunting  veterans  could  meet.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  help  rural  veterans  the  VA,  to- 
gether with  five  other  Federal  agencies, 
has  operated  national  assistance  for 
veterans  mobile  vans,  manned  with  ex- 
perts to  give  on-the-spot,  one-stop  aid 
and  assistance  to  veterans  seeking  jobs, 
medical  aid.   and  other  benefits. 

Legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
1966  provides  a  permanent  program  of 
educational  assistance  and  other  benefits 
for  those  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  after  January  1.  1955. 

VA  rese£u-ch  in  medicine  and  surgery 
has  nearly  6,000  projects  In  most  of  its 
169  hospitals.  This  VA  research  has  re- 
sulted in  advances  and  new  techniques 
highly  acclaimed  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion. In  1972  the  first  nuclear-powered 
pacemaker  to  be  implanted  in  a  patient 
in  the  United  States  was  done  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in 
Buffalo.  N.Y..  by  the  same  team  of  sur- 
geons who  implanted  the  first  pswremaker 
in  a  human  more  than  12  years  ago.  That 
first  battery-powered  device  worked  so 
well  that  the  same  patient  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Nation's  first  nuclear  pace- 
maker. Other  advances  include  the  de- 
velopment of  new  treatments  for  hyper- 
tension, cancer,  pulmonary  ailments, 
and  organ  transplants. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
n.  the  Korean  war  and  the  Vietnam 
conflict  hold  nearly  8'2  million  GI  in- 
surance policies  with  a  total  face  value 
of  $91,500,000,000. 

The  educational  assistance  program 
has  helped  millions  of  veterans  through 
school.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Federal 
assistance  programs  which  has  returned 
more  to  the  Treasury  than  it  has  paid 
out.  Increased  educational  level  has  led 
to  higher  salaries  for  those  veterans  par- 
ticipating in  the  program,  and  the  higher 
salaries  have  led  to  higher  personal  in- 
come taxes.  Over  the  years,  the  increased 
tax  returns  have  more  than  repaid  the 
initial  outlays.  This,  indeed,  has  been  a 
wise  investment  in  America's  future. 

Today  millions  of  veterans,  and  wid- 
ows, wives,  and  children  of  deceased  or 
totally  disabled  veterans  whose  death 
or  disability  was  service  connected,  are 
all  participating  In  the  educational  pro- 
gram. 
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The  VA  is  also  instrumental  in  help- 
ing veterans  and  servicemen  meet  their 
housing  needs.  They  may  obtain  GI  loans 
through  private  lenders,  and  guaranteed 
by  the  VA,  for  the  purchase  of  private 
homes,  mobile  homes,  or  farms.  In  cer- 
tain rural  areas  where  ordinary  lending 
facilities  are  not  available,  direct  loans 
may  be  made  by  the  VA  for  the  purchase 
of  homes  and  farmhouses.  The  overall 
number  of  loans  guaranteed  by  the  VA 
since  the  program  was  instituted  by  the 
Congress  in  1944  is  now  over  9  million. 
Of  these,  more  than  1.5  million  are  for 
veterans  of  service  after  the  close  of  the 
Korean  conflict  on  January  31,  1955. 

The  VA  is  currently  expending  more 
than  $6.7  billion  annually  in  compensa- 
tion and  pension  payments  to  5  million 
disabled  veterans  end  eligible  depend- 
ents. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
committed  this  Nation  to  providing  for 
our  veterans.  We  have  done  that  job  well. 
No  nation  in  history  has  provided  either 
the  quaUty  or  the  quantity  of  service  and 
benefits  that  we  provide  our  veterans. 
There  is  a  special  debt  that  a  nation  owes 
to  those  who  interrupted  their  normal 
routines  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of 
their  country  and  their  fellow  citizens. 
We  in  the  Congress  recognize  this  fact 
and  will  continue  to  meet  our  special  ob- 
ligation to  our  veterans 

CEPAETME.VT    OF   HOUSINC   AND    URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
of  $3,210,422,000.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  does  not  represent  the  full  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  As  you  know,  only  last 
week  the  House  passed,  and  sent  to  what 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  stormy  conference, 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1974.  Once  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation is  enacted,  we  will  have  to  con- 
sider a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
approximately  $2.1  bilUon  for  the  com- 
munity development  block  grants  in- 
cluded in  that  bill.  The  total  cost  of  the 
special  revenue-sharing  approach  will  be 
$2.5  billion.  Included  in  the  bill  before 
the  House  today  is  $395  million  for  tran- 
sitional funding  in  urban  renewal,  model 
cities,  and  rehabilitation  loans  which  will 
all  be  offsets  against  that  $2.5  billion. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out, 
it  is  our  intention  to  consider  funding 
the  balance  of  the  $2.5  billion  once  the 
community  bloc  grant  legislation  is 
enacted  into  law.  At  the  time  we  con- 
sidered the  HUD  appropriation  in  sub- 
committee, neither  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  nor  the  full 
House,  had  acted  on  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1974.  There- 
fore, we  did  not  consider  it  appropriate 
for  us  to  recommend  appropriations  for 
title  I  of  the  authorizing  legislation  We 
did,  however,  indicate  our  intentions  in 
this  regard  by  approving  the  budget 
amendment  for  $200  million  for  urban 
renewal  and  $125  million  for  Model 
Citi?s.  which  the  Administration  had  re- 
quested as  transitional  funding,  and  an 
additional  sum  of  $70  million  for  the 
rehabilitation  loan  program,  ail  of  which 
are  to  be  offset  against  the  entitlement 
which  cities  would  receive  when  the  new 


law  is  implemente  1  on  January  1  of  next 
year. 

Now,  of  course  the  House  has  acted 
on  the  authorizirg  legislation;  and  the 
decisive  margin  b  j  which  it  was  passed 
gives  encouragement  that  final  enact- 
ment may  occur  in  the  coming  weeks. 
Assuming  that  do;s  occur,  I  believe  our 
committee  would  entertain  an  urgent 
supplemental  app;  opriation  to  fund  the 
baJance  of  the  budget  request.  I  also 
think  that  most  Members  would  agree 
that  to  exceed  the  budget  request  of  $2.5 
billion  would  be  h  ghly  inflationary.  Our 
subcommittee  waits  to  make  clear  our 
intentions  to  stair  within  the  figures 
which  were  agre(  d  upon  between  the 
House  authorizing  committee  and  the 
administration  dUring  markup  of  the 
Better  Communities  Act. 

Many  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  House  as  a  w  lole  feel  that  the  De- 
partment has  not  jeen  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  older  Americans.  Last  week 
we  amended  the  Hi  lusing  bill  to  authorize 
a  renewal  of  the  section  202  Elderly 
Housing  program,  The  Appropriations 
Committee  includ^  in  its  report  on  this 
bill  strong  language  to  urge  the  Secretary 
to  press  fon^'ard  iRlth  housing  for  the 
elderly.  This  progjam  has  been  free  of 
scandal  and  also  :  ree  of  the  costly  de- 
fatdts  which  have  Jlagued  other  assisted 
housing  programs.  Most  importantly, 
section  202  has  pn  »vided  essential  hous- 
ing for  our  elderlj  needy  at  the  lowest 
cost  to  the  Government. 

Members  of  our  committee  were  also 
deeply  concerned  ;hat  the  Department 
has  ignored  its  responsibility  as  the  lead 
Federal  agency  in  the  area  of  nursing 
home  facilities.  A ;  many  of  us  know, 
there  is  a  need  :  or  adequate  nursing 
home  facilities  all  across  this  country. 
Today  there  are  not  sufficient  beds  to 
meet  the  demand,  \  nd  many  of  the  facil- 
ities in  existence  c  a  not  meet  minimum 
standards  for  saf et  j  or  design.  The  com- 
mittee intends  to  c!  Dsely  monitor  depart- 
mental compliance  3f  our  direction  to  the 
Secretary  to  demoi  strate  leadership  and 
aggressively  address  the  needs  of  40 
percent  of  our  agel  disadvantaged  who 
are  in  need  of  nurs  ing  home  facilities. 

FEDERAL    COMMXTNI  lATIONS    COMMISSION 

The  committee  h  is  added  funds  to  the 
FCC  budget  reques ;  for  additional  posi- 
tions which  are  titended  to  clear  up 
their  backlog.  The  committee  intends  to 
closely  monitor  the  progress  the  FCC 
makes  in  this  arei.  together  with  the 
compliance  of  our  :  ifth  request  that  the 
Commission  develo]  >  some  solution  to  the 
problems  of  violence  and  obscenity  on 
television,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  on  our  children. 
We  consider  both  jf  these  problems  to 
be  very  serious,  am  I  both  have  been  the 
subjects  of  previou ;  expressions  of  con- 
gressional concern,  [f  no  progress  is  made 
in  these  area  withi  i  the  coming  months 
the  committee  may  be  forced  to  explore 
possible  remedial  a<  tion. 

.SELECTIVE    SI  RVICE    SYSTEM 

The  committee  has  taken  a  long  and 
careful  look  at  the  request  by  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  for  this  year's  budg- 
et. We  are  convince  i  that  it  represents  a 
truly  "bare-bones"  budget  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Any  furtl  er  reductions  would 
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greatly  endanger  our  standby  capability. 
The  Congress  has  established  National 
policy  to  be  an  all  \  olunteer  military,  but 
we  are  still  in  the  r  rocess  of  proving  that 
it  is  workable.  Until  it  is  proven  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  a^l  volunteer  force  will 
work  we  must  maintain  the  ability  to  re- 
activate the  draft  isystem  in  a  National 
emergency. 

Recent  efforts  to  reduce  tension  in  the 
Middle  East  have  made  marked  changes 
in  that  area,  but  peace  has  not  yet  been 
assured.  On  almoit  any  day  one  can 
pick  up  a  newspaper  and  read  of  new  ter- 
rorist raids  In  the  Mideast,  and  retalia- 
tory raids.  There  are  reports  of  changes 
in  the  delicate  balance  of  arms  in  many 
areas  of  the  world  As  new  nations  join 
the  nuclear  family  they  change  the  bal- 
ance of  power  throughout  the  world. 
Conditions  are  uns  ;able  in  Indochina  at 
best.  The  North  Vietnamese  continue  to 
violate  the  peace  ag  reement  on  which  we 
rely. 

Now,  as  Americ$ins  have  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  we  must  be  prepared 
for  war  in  order  t)  keep  the  peace.  In 
the  absence  of  pro<  f  that  the  all  volun- 
teer system  will  work,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  is  necessary  to  our  national 
defense.  The  Breedings  Institution,  in 
its  "Studies  in  Defense  Policy,"  has  esti- 
mated that  if  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem is  dismantled,  except  for  a  skeleton 
staff,  it  will  require  6  months  for  the 
system  to  deliver  ;ts  first  draftee.  But 
with  the  standby  sj  stem  that  this  budg- 
et provides,  the  fir;;t  draftee  will  be  on 
his  way  to  a  training  camp  within  a 
single  month.  This  is  a  capability  which 
we  cannot  and  mujt  not  surrender. 

One  of  the  least  ui  iderstood  of  our  Fed- 
eral research  projects  is  Skylab  of  our 
space  program. 

The  preliminary  Results  of  Skylab  ex- 
periments conducttd  during  the  long 
missions  has  generated  excitement 
among  the  scientific  and  industrial  com- 
munities. They  haw  i  given  great  hope  of 
solving  some  formic  able  and  frustrating 
problems  which  concern  our  technology 
and,  in  turn,  affect  the  well-being  of  our 
society.  The  people  who  labored  in  the 
Skylab  program  were  dedicated  to  the 
thought  that  space  vas  there  to  be  used, 
as  well  as  explored,  and  the  crews  dem- 
onstrated that  we  could  do  practical 
things  in  space.  Oni  i  such  thing  was  the 
experiment  to  explore  the  effect  of  zero 
gravity  on  the  manufacture  of  metal 
alloys,  composites.  j,nd  cr3'stals. 

Many  of  today's  achievements  in 
transportation,  in  communications,  in 
computer  systems,  1 1  medicine,  In  hous- 
ing were  for  some  lime  concepts,  based 
on  sound  engineering  principles,  which 
could  not  be  made  {practical  until  suit- 
able materials  were  developed.  Many 
more  concepts  of  gr;at  potential  remain 
Just  sound  concepts  awaiting  the  appro- 
priate materials  development.  For  in- 
stance, most  of  the  leoples  of  this  earth 
use  alternating  cun  ent.  It  is  costly  and 
as  much  as  25  percmt  of  the  electrical 
energy  is  lost  in  transmission.  However, 
direct  current  systems,  using  under- 
ground cabling,  are  far  better  economi- 
cally and  ecologicall: '. 

Direct  current  sys  ems  have  tested  out 
well    but    a    critical    component    need 
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exists — large  crystals  which  are  used  to 
rectify  and  regulate  the  current.  The 
crystals  need  to  be  6  to  12  inches  in 
diameter.  Earth-based  crystal  processing 
limits  their  size  to  2  to  4  inches  in  diam- 
eter because  of  gravity  and  so  the  poten- 
tial efiBciency  of  these  direct  current  dis- 
tribution systems  Is  constrained. 

It  is  understandable  then  that  the 
crystals  grown  in  space  during  the  last 
Skylab  mission  caused  such  excitement. 
Studies  showed  their  size  and  homoge- 
neity greatly  surpassed  those  grown  on 
earth.  In  zero  gravity,  it  Is  possible  to 
reform  crystals  that  are  more  nearly 
perfect.  It  is  estimated  that  350  new 
generating  plants  over  the  next  20  years 
raises  the  possibility  of  $100,000,000  a 
year  in  demand  for  these  crystals  for 
power  transmission  only. 

With  large,  space  manufactured  crys- 
tals, the  potential  exists  for  major  in- 
creases in  the  capability  of  integrated 
circuits.  As  an  example,  a  thin  slice 
about  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  near  per- 
fect crystal  can  serve  as  the  lens  of  a  TV 
camera  requiring  no  lights  to  function- 
it  just  needs  the  heat  radiated  from  peo- 
ple or  objects.  Such  a  perfect  crystal  can 
only  be  produced  in  zero  gravity. 

In  the  opinion  of  scientists  it  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation  that  ma- 
terials processing  in  space  presents  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever 
afforded  to  benefit  mankind.  Outer  space 
would  add  a  new  dimension  to  materials 
science  and  engineering.  Experiments 
conducted  during  the  Skylab  program 
certainly  marked  a  sound  starting  point 
in  this  direction.  The  Space  Shuttle  with 
its  capability  to  carry  a  large  laboratory 
into  orbit  will  permit  further  investiga- 
tions of  this  promising  research. 

One  new  development  in  space  re- 
search can  repay  for  total  cost  of  the 
Shuttle  program.  We  cannot  miss  such 
opportunities  with  the  unlimited  poten- 
tial for  human  good  down  here  on  Earth. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good,  responsi- 
ble bill.  It  represents  wise  and  careful  al- 
location of  the  taxpayer's  dollars.  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks with  respect  to  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  program. 
There  was  very  strong  bipartisan  agree- 
ment in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee,  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, that  we  should  stick  by  the  $2.5 
billion  figure. 

It  is  the  intention,  of  our  authorizing 
committee  and  I  hope  the  Appropria- 
ti()ns  Committee,  in  conference,  to  main- 
tain that  figure,  so  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  what  he  is  saying.  I  am  sure 
this  is  the  understanding  and  consensus 
of  those  who  handled  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Our  subcommittee  watched  long  and 
patiently  while  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee was  forging  the  housing  bill  for  this 
year.  I  commend  the  authorizing  com- 


mittee for  its  bipartisan  effort  particu- 
larly the  gentleman  from  Michigan  ( Mr. 
Brown),  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashley),  and  their  committee  for 
yeoman  work  in  producing  a  good  hous- 
ing bill  which  oiu-  Nation  badly  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  20  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade)  . 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  beheve  it  is  an 
excellent  product,  one  which  has  been 
developed  by  the  hard  work  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  wish  to  offer  my  commendations  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLANDi,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  the  hearings.  He  did  so 
with  patience,  with  precision,  and  in  a 
very  nonpartisan  fashion,  giving  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  whether 
Republican  or  Democrat  or  whatever 
their  viewpoint,  complete  time  in  which 
to  present  their  questions  in  committee. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  holds  true  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Talcott)  whose  imprint  on  this  bill  is 
indeed  a  very  great  one.  The  gentleman 
was  always  willing  to  exercise  in  intense 
questioning  of  a  witness  without  i-egard 
to  whether  or  not  he  was  supporting  the 
position  of  the  administration  or  any- 
one else.  All  were  examined  most  thor- 
oughly. The  gentleman  conducted  him- 
self in  a  manner  which  I  think  speaks 
highly  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  15572  as  reported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  most  important 
bill  to  any  community,  large  or  small, 
which  is  engaged  in  attempting  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing  and  a  more  livable 
environment.  This  has  been  the  prime 
purpose  of  our  Nation's  housing  and  ur- 
ban development  programs.  While  the 
results  have  been  a  mixed  bag  of  many 
successes  and  many  failures,  the  needs 
of  our  Nation  in  both  the  urban  renewal 
and  housing  areas  remain  quite  critical. 
This  bill  and  the  committee  report  reflect 
somewhat  the  imcertainty  that  still  sur- 
rounds oxzr  Nation's  housing  policies.  It 
reflects  the  desire  of  the  committee  to 
continue  at  a  viable  rate  the  Nation's 
housing  and  urban  renewal  commit- 
ments until  the  new  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1974  is  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

One  particular  area  that  has  con- 
cerned the  committee  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  is  the  need  to  implement  the 
existing  section  202  Housing  for  the  El- 
derly program.  Section  202  is  a  low-cost 
low- interest  loan  program  mth  an  ex- 
cellent record  of  minimal  default.  For 
the  past  several  years  your  committee 
has  urged  HUD  to  obligate  the  more  than 
$100  million  currently  available  for  the 
202  program.  These  appeals  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears.  Fortimately  for  the  Na- 
tion's elderly,  the  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  merits  of  this  program  and 
last  week  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
new  housing  bill  to  restore  the  202  pro- 
gram. I  trust  HUD  will  realize  now  that 
not  only  the  committee  but  the  Congress 
as  well  wants  the  202  program  imple- 
mented. 
Another  related  activity  in  which  HUD 


should  involve  itself  to  a  greater  degree 
is  the  nursing  home  situation.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  great  problems  we  are 
encountering  in  providing  sufficient  el- 
derly housing.  During  our  hearings,  a 
HUD  official  admitted  that  they  are  the 
lead  agency  along  with  HEW  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  nursing  care  fa- 
cilities. At  the  present  time,  nursing 
home  construction  represents  a  very 
small  part  of  the  FHA's  section  232  mort- 
gage guarantee  loan  program.  Like  the 
202  program,  the  ratio  of  defaults  to 
starts  is  extremely  low,  only  10  out  of 
974  last  year.  Officials  of  HUD  also  In- 
dicated that  they  received  8,000  applica- 
tions for  assistance  last  year  yet  only 
about  imder  1,000  are  insured. 

I  know  that  HUD  officials  share  the 
committee's  concern  that  the  Nation's 
nursing  home  ills  be  remedied.  The  blight 
of  our  nursing  homes  is  a  national 
tragedy.  However,  I  hope  they  do  not 
take  the  committee's  expression  of  con- 
cern in  this  matter  too  lightly.  Both 
section  202  and  section  232  provide  HUD 
with  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  make 
a  contribution  to  better  housing  and 
better  nursing  home  care  for  the  elderly. 
HUD  needs  to  assume  a  more  active,  ag- 
gressive postiu-e  in  both  programs  If  this 
country's  elderly  population  is  to  have 
the  shelter  and  care  it  needs. 

One  item  of  particular  importance  to 
my  constituents  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  committee's  action  in- 
creeising  funds  for  the  acceleration  of 
the  Federal  flood  Insurance  program. 
The  committee  has  granted  the  Federal 
Insurance  Administration  an  increase  of 
$30  million  over  last  year's  appropriation 
to  continue  the  efforts  of  the  FIA  to  com- 
plete their  flood  plain  mappings  and  in- 
vestigations which  enable  communities  to 
convert  from  emergency  to  regular  Fed- 
eral flood  insurance.  Both  the  incentives 
and  the  sanctions  contained  in  the  1969 
Flood  Insurance  Protection  Act  are  quite 
substantial  and  have  had  a  positive  ef- 
fect in  encouraging  local  communities  to 
apply  for  eligibility.  Since  the  initiative 
to  participate  in  Federal  flocxi  insuiance 
rests  solely  with  the  local  communities, 
an  extensive  educational  program  is  un- 
derway in  cooperation  with  the  States. 
Hopefully,  by  April  1,  1975,  all  of  our 
communities  will  be  under  the  FIA  um- 
brella. One  of  the  costliest  lessons  of 
Hurricane  Agnes  which  struck  my  con- 
gressional district  with  such  intensity 
was  the  great  need  for  flood  insurance 
protection,  protection  which  I  might  add 
was  practically  nonexistent  prior  to  the 
flood.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  moving 
forward  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  additional  provi- 
sion in  the  committee  report  that  con- 
cerns me  greatly  has  been  our  efforts  to 
have  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission take  a  greater  role  in  examining 
the  effects  of  TV  violence  and  obscenity 
on  small  children.  At  my  request  the 
committee  inserted  language  for  the  past 
5  consecutive  years  directing  the  Com- 
mission to  determine  exactly  what  its 
responsibilities  and  its  authority  may  be 
in  this  area.  Unfortunately  the  Commis- 
sion has  done  little  or  nothing  In  this 
regard.  The  committee  has  directed  the 
FCC  to  undertake  a  study  and  report 
back  to  the  Congress  by  the  end  of  this 
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calendar  year  outlining  specific  actions 
which  it  can  and  will  take  to  address  it- 
self to  this  problem.  I  for  one  will  be 
most  anxious  to  receive  this  report. 

In  summary,  this  bill  represents  a 
thoughtful  product  of  many  months  de- 
liberation on  some  of  the  most  difiQcult 
questions  facing  our  Nation  today.  The 
welfare  of  our  veterans,  the  liveability  of 
our  cities,  the  future  of  our  scientific 
achievement,  the  monitoring  of  our  vast 
commmiications  network  are  all  funded 
here.  H.R.  15572  is  a  good  bill  and  it  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  Member  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
m>'Belf  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mc- 
Dade^  for  his  work  on  this  committee.  I 
wish  to  point  to  two  areas  in  the  report 
for  which  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  highlighting  these  problems :  First,  on 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development:  and  second,  wltti  respect 
to  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

The  report  contains  a  reference  to  the 
building  of  nursing  homes,  which  is  an 
area  in  which  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  expressed  considerable  in- 
terest, and  also  considerable  concern. 
In  the  report  we  stated : 
Another  field  where  HUD  has  not  fully 
met  Its  obligations  Is  In  the  area  of  nursing 
home  facilities.  HUD  Is  the  lead  government 
agency  for  encouraging  the  building  of  nurs- 
ing homes  in  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
mittee directs  the  Secretary  to  demonstrate 
this  leadership  and  to  aggressively  address 
the  reality  that  forty  percent  ol  America's 
disadvantaged  are  in  need  of  nursing  home 
facilities.  Plans  should  be  developed  for  a 
much  more  active  program  designed  to  en- 
courage the  buUding  of  nursing  homes  for 
the   elderly   before   next   year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  item 
on  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, for  a  number  of  years  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mc- 
D.ADE)  has  expressed  his  concern  and  his 
disappointment  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  with  reference 
to  program  violence  and  obscenity  and 
the  effect  of  commercials  on  children. 
This  year  the  committee  strongly  urged 
the  Commission  to  proceed  as  vigorously 
as  possible,  within  constitutional  limita- 
tions, to  determine  what  its  powers  are 
in  the  area  of  program  violence  and  ob- 
scenity, particularly  as  they  affect 
children. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  subcommittee, 
and  I  know  it  is  the  desire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  that  the  Com- 
mission address  itself  to  this  problem, 
and  we  expect  that  we  will  get  a  report 
from  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission by  the  end  of  December  of  this 
year  on  precisely  what  its  activity  has 
been  in  this  field  and  what  It  intends  to 
do  about  it. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Ketchum). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  wish  to  pursue  this  situation  concern- 
ing the  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  any 
further  than  I  must.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  should  get  this  entire  situa- 
tion into  perspective. 
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sibility  of  this  committee  to  weigh  all 
of  the  requests  for  f i  inds  and  select  spe- 
cific budget  prioritie . 

After  almost  3  moi  iths  of  hearings,  in- 
cluding 6,000  pages  of  testimony  from  262 
witnesses,  the  committee  has  produced 
a  commendable  bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  recite  the  commit- 
tee's recommenda  lions  for  each 
agency — but  briefiy  we  have  recom- 
mended additional  unds  for  the  SEC 
and  the  FCC  so  that  ^ey  can  better  meet 
their  responsibllitiesi  We  have  provided 
an  additional  1,000  {direct  patient  care 
positions  to  improve  the  nursing  coverage 
in  VA  hospitals — and  we  have  added 
$30  million  for  support  of  new  and  exist- 
ing medical  schools  associated  with  the 
Veterans'  Administrajtion. 

We  were  not  able  to  provide  every- 
thing that  everyone  J  wanted — but  I  be- 
lieve in  most  cases  ihe  amoimt  recom- 
mended is  fair  and  reasonable. 

On  the  other  hand]  we  have  also  made 
a  conscientious  effoi 
priorities.  Let  me  ci^ 
ample.  The  subcomr 
Space  Shuttle.  It 
over  the  past  3  year 
gram  and  someday 
than  our  investment!  Material  and  bio- 
logical processing  in  a  space  shuttle  lab 
alone  could  reap  many  dividends. 

For  example,  in  the  space  environ- 
ment, with  its  absence  of  gravity,  scien- 
tists can  work  withj  mixtures  of  blood 
cells  without  being  limited  by  the  tend- 
ency of  these  substa:  ices  to  settle  to  the 
bottom  or  rise  to  the  top  of  the  solution. 
It  is  anticipated  thai;  not  only  will  new 
antibiotics  be  discovered  in  space,  but 
known  antibiotics  mi  .y  be  produced  with 
less  impurities — anc  fewer  impurities 
mean  smaller  and  m<  ire  effective  dosages 
and  fewer  side  effecls. 

So  we  believe  the  Shuttle  will  provide 
not  only  a  useful  transportation  system, 
but  a  significant  resdarch  laboratory. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  NASA 
also  requested  ftmdi  for  a  large  space 
telescope.  The  committee  felt  that  it  did 
not  stand  the  test  (f  budget  priorities. 
This  program  would  cost  from  $300  to 
$500  million.  In  th(  simplest  terms,  it 
would  place  a  telescope  in  orbit  above 
the  Earth's  atmosphere — above  Earth 
light — and  above  all  air  pollution.  That 
makes  sense — but  tl  le  committee  must 
select  projects  on  tie  basis  of  budget 
priorities.  We  have  just  finished  funding 
two  large  new  optical  Earth-bound  tele- 
scopes. In  this  bill,  we  are  funding  a  very 
large  array  radio  telescope  under  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  That  will 
cost  $80,000,000.  JuA  for  NASA  in  this 
bill,  we  are  fundlngja  $6,000,000  special 
infrared  telescope  facility:  a  $4,000,000 
X-ray  telescope;  and  a  $200,000,000  high 
energy  astronomical  observatory. 

With  the  actions  taken  in  this  bill,  the 
Congress  is  now  funping  all  four  of  the 
top  priority  telescoS>e  projects  selected 
by  the  National  Aqademy  of  Sciences 
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budget  reform  without  making  some  re- 
ductions. The  Appropriations  Committee 
has  a  tough  job.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
cut  programs.  Somewhere,  someone  may 
be  hurt.  But  that  is  the  basic  responsi- 
bility of  the  committee,  and  I  say  again 
that  I  believe  this  is  a  good,  sound  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  authorizing 
committee  involved  in  the  HUD  appro- 
priations, there  are  a  couple  of  things 
in  the  report  that  cause  me  some  con- 
cern. 

On  page  6  of  the  report  it  is  stated 
under  the  heading  'Community  Devel- 
opment in  America": 

The  Committee  has  doubts  that  a  new 
community  development  grant  program  can 
be  in  place  and  operating  by  January  1. 
1975.  Many  others  share  this  view.  As  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  status  of  the  block 
grant  proposal  develops  over  the  coming 
months,  additional  transition  funding  may 
be  considered  for  the  period  of  time  before 
a  new  program  can  become  effective. 

Then,  in  dealing  with  appropriations 
for  administrative  expenses  on  page  10, 
the  following  appears: 

The  Committee  recommends  $39,000,000  for 
administrative  expenses  of  community  plan- 
ning and  development  programs,  which  Is  a 
reduction  of  $3,200,000  below  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  Department  asked  funding  for 
299  additional  positions  to  administer  the 
proposed  new  community  development  grant 
program  and  other  activities.  There  should 
be  substantial  unused  capability  in  current 
staffing  that  could  be  used  more  productively 
and  the  Committee  feels  all  these  positions 
are  not  Justified  at  this  time. 

Now,  where  it  appears  on  page  6  of 
the  committee  report  that — 

The  committee  has  doubts  that  a  new 
community  development  grant  program  can 
be  in  place  and  operating  by  January  1,  1975. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  this  might 
not  be  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  in  view 
of  the  committee's  action  in  cutting  out 
to  the  tune  of  $3.2  million  the  staff  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  tight  time  constraints 
of  a  Januray  1  implementation  date. 

I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  will  have  a  January  1,  1975,  im- 
plementation date. 

Did  the  committee  take  into  consider- 
ation the  amount  of  effort  it  will  take  by 
trained,  capable,  and  readily  available 
staff  to  meet  the  January  1  implementa- 
tion date  for  a  totally  new  program? 

And  is  it  not  inconsistent  for  the  com- 
mittee on  the  one  hand  to  express  doubts 
that  a  new  community  development  grant 
program  can  be  in  place  and  operating 
by  January  1,  1975,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  refuse  to  appropriate  in  the  very 
area  in  which  the  HUD  Secretary  will 
have  to  place  his  greatest  reliance  if  he 
is  to  meet  this  timetable  of  such  great 
import  to  our  cities? 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  during 
this  period  of  time  before  the  new  com- 
munity development  grant  program  is  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1975,  the  Depart- 
ment is  going  to  be  required  in  effect  to 
conduct  two  programs,  or  maybe  12  pro- 
grams is  more  like  it,  because  it  will  still 


•need  to  administer  all  the  categorical 
programs  during  this  period  of  time, 
while  it  engages  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  all  the  rules,  regulations,  plan- 
ning, and  so  forth,  which  must  go  into 
the  preparation  for  the  new  program  on 
January  1, 1975. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  the  other 
body  should  see  fit  to  restore  these  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  the  community 
planning  and  development  progam,  and 
in  view  of  the  action  of  the  House  last 
week  in  approving  a  new  block  grant 
program  for  community  development,  I 
would  hope  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  would  take  a  fresh  look  at  this 
particular  item. 

In  that  regard  my  confidence  is  some- 
what restored  when  I  go  back  to  page  6 
of  the  report  and  trust  that  this  lan- 
guage is  appropriate  to  this  discussion 
wherein  the  committee  has  said  in  its 
report : 

As  a  clearer  pictiire  of  the  status  of  the 
block  grant  proposal  develops  over  the  com- 
ing months,  additional  transition  funding 
may  be  considered  for  the  period  of  time  be- 
fore a  new  program  can  become  effective. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  on  his  leader- 
ship in  the  passage  by  the  House  of  the 
new  Housing  Act  of  1974,  and  particu- 
larly the  great  work  that  he  put  into  that 
particular  work  with  reference  to  the 
community  development  program.  But 
I  believe  in  it,  and  I  have  favored  it  for 
some  time. 

I  know  that  his  association  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  one  that  gave  to  him  the 
expertise  and  knowledge  that  he  carried 
into  that  committee,  and,  together  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  brought  a  good 
bill  to  the  floor  led  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  . 

With  respect  to  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  community  planning  and 
development  program,  the  increase  Is 
about  $6  million  over  what  the  Depart- 
ment had  last  year.  We  do  provide  not 
the  299  additional  positions  which  were 
requested,  but  about  119. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
totally  that  with  the  implementation  of 
the  commimity  development  program 
and  the  change  from  categorical  to  block 
grants,  there  very  well  might  be  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  additional  em- 
ployees. At  the  time  when  the  transi- 
tional period  is  completed,  when  the 
community  development  program  is  put 
into  place  altogether,  there  will  be  a 
necessity  for  a  huge  supplemental  to  im- 
plement that  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
yield  further,  at  that  time  I  think  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  this  committee 


would  look  seriously  at  the  matter  of  this 
cut  that  we  have  made  in  the  community 
plamiing  and  development,  and  we  could 
make  adjustments  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  think  we 
can  expect,  once  the  new  community 
development  progam  and  the  block 
grant  program  are  in  effect,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  reducing  administrative  ex- 
penses. The  really  critical  period,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  understands,  is  In 
this  period  of  time  while  we  are  trying 
to  develop  and  put  into  operation  the 
new  community  development  program 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
obligated  to  continue  all  of  the  admin- 
istrative activities  of  the  existing  cate- 
gorical programs;  that  Is  a  critical 
period. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
one  of  the  differences  is  Uiat  I  am  not 
too  sure  that  we  need  all  the  personnel ' 
on  the  administrative  operations  for  the 
current  categorical  grant  program.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  that  grant  pro- 
gram was  suspended  or  terminated.  Ac- 
tually those  seven  programs  with  which 
HUD  concerns  itself  were  terminated, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  much  adminis- 
trative expense  we  really  need  for  a  ter- 
minated program.  So  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  reduced  the  personnel 
request  by  the  amount  we  do.  We  think 
it  sufficient.  If  it  is  not,  we  will  make  a 
correction  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments.  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  fair  and  objective  In  his  delibera- 
tions on  this  matter.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr 
RousH)  a  very  valuable  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  thank  the  Chairman 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  rep- 
resents many  long  hours  of  work  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  chairman  could  not  have  been  more 
fair  nor  could  he  have  been  more  dili- 
gent in  his  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  committee.  This  business  is  indeed 
complex.  The  work  of  the  subcommittee 
involves  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  10  independent  agencies. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  because 
of  the  very  careful  scrutiny  given  the 
budget  requests  by  the  subcommittee,  the 
administration's  budget  request  was  re- 
duced by  $41,519,000.  This  was  done 
without  doing  violence  to  programs 
which  are  serving  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  interested  in 
every  program  funded  by  this  bill  I, 
of  course,  liave  certain  areas  which  are 
of  special  interest  to  me.  For  example. 
I  am  especially  interested  in  the  science 
research  programs  which  I  believe  will 
continue  to  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  pe<«)le.  Also,  as  an  advocate 
of  the  space  program,  I  have  and  do 
recommend  a  continued  funding  of  the 
program.  I  do  not  attach  the  same  im- 
portance to  the  trips  to  the  Moon  as 
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some  do.  but  I  do  think  It  is  important 
to  recognize  tliat  what  we  did  to  get 
there — the  research  and  the  development 
of  literally  thousands  of  ideas  into  use- 
ful 'tools"  which  serve  mankind — can- 
not be  overlooked. 

Then,  too,  this  subcommittee  has 
worked  diligently  to  see  to  it  that  the 
needs  of  the  veterans  are  not  overlooked. 
I  have  visited  VA  hospitals  all  over  the 
coimtry.  I  have  listened  to  the  veterans 
themselves  as  they  have  brought  to  me 
their  problems.  The  subcommittee  has 
received  the  testimony  of  many  groups 
representing  the  veteran.  The  result  is 
seen  in  this  bill.  We  concluded  that  the 
Administration  was  not  as  sensitive  as 
it  should  have  been  in  providing  serv- 
ices for  the  veteran;  therefore,  the  sub- 
committee increased  the  request  by  $39,- 
944,000.  The  funds  recommended  will 
provide  benefits  and  .services  to  29,100,- 
000  veterans,  the  65,800,000  members  of 
their  families  and  the  3,800,000  siurlvors 
of  deceased  veterans. 

The  budget  of  each  agency  was  gone 
over  carefully.  While  most  were  reduced, 
the  subcommittee  has  been  responsive 
to  the  needs,  particularly  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies,  as  it  made  its  decisions 
on  the  level  of  spending  for  each  agency. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan) 
a  very  valuable  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  have 
worked  on  this  bill.  It  has  not  been  an 
easy  bill  to  v;ork  with,  and  it  may  not 
be  exactly  what  some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  desire,  but  we  were 
able  to  come  out  with  a  fair  and  feasible 
appropriation  in  this  area.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  one  section  of  the  bill 
later. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  such  time 
as  he  may  consume.  I  wonder  how  much 
time  the  gentleman  would  like  to  have. 
I  would  like  to  give  the  gentleman  as 
much  time  as  he  wants  because  this  is 
the  last  time  he  will  be  addressing  the 
Members  of  this  subcommittee  on  this 
particular  bill  except  when  we  bring  it 
back  from  the  conference.  I  do  not  think 
the  Members  listen  to  anyone  with  more 
delight  than  we  listen  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  He  has  more  humor  and  per- 
haps more  commonsense  than  anyone 
in  this  Chamber,  so  I  would  like  to  yield 
the  gentleman  whatever  time  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  all  those  due 
bills.  Five  minutes  I  hope  will  be  enough. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  National  Science  Foim- 
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dation.  As  I  un(  erstand  it  this  bill 
provides  $671.8  mllion  or  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  ;124, 140,000.  This  in- 
formation I  find  01  page  2  of  the  report. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  T  he  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ai:  right.  Does  that  in- 
clude the  $101.8  t  lillion  authorized  for 
the  National  Scien  :e  Foundation  in  the 
Energy  bill? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No;  it  does  not.  If  the 
gentleman  adds  tlat  he  will  find  that 
we  have  another  1772  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  t;^  as  afraid  the  gentle- 
man would  give  me  that  answer,  because 
we  have  $774  miUio  i. 

Here  are  a  few  i  lamples  of  how  these 
funds  have  been    ipent  in  the  past: 

Two  years  ago  i  176,700  was  spent  to 
study  the  no-fault  divorce  law  in  Cah- 
fornia.  Does  this  qualify,  I  wonder,  un- 
der the  heading  of  National  Science 
Foundation? 

Then  there  Ls  a  3 -year  study  now  in 
progress,  costing  $  .2  million,  to  tell  the 
city  of  New  Yori  why  its  municipal 
biireaucracy  is  not  working.  The  project 
description  reads,  i  md  I  quote  from  the 
language  of  my  fiiend.  the  gentleman 
from  Massachuset  s  (Mr.  Boland)  in 
the  hearing  record : 

To  study  the  local  Integration  of  certain 
municipal  services  li  selected  districts  to 
te.st  the  hypothesis  t  lat  service  delivery  can 
be  Improved  wlthoub  additional  fiinds  by 
granting  local  agenc;  personnel  greater  au- 
tonomy In  service  fc  r  delivery  to  operating 
decisions. 

Those  are  not  thi  i  words  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massacausetts  for  I  am  sure 
he  Is  reading  from  the  justification  mate- 
rial—but one  cannot  match  those  words 
anywhere  In  this  Government  for  bu- 
reaucratic lingo.  OH  course  I  think  we  all 
know  what  is  wrong  in  New  York  City. 
Among  other  things  they  are  $6  or  $7 
billion  in  debt  andl  they  are  feeling  the 
efifects  of  this  In  the  municipal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Then  there  is  thit  good  old  home  fire 
project  still  going  oh  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. It  started  out  in  1972  with  $296,800. 
In  1973,  Harvard  feot  $184,500,  and  In 
1974  they  are  speeding  $315,900  for  a 
total  of  $797,200.  According  to  the  project 
summary,  the  Harrard  brain  trust  will 
explain  what  wate:'  does  In  the  process 
of  fire  extinguishme  tit  through  both  cool- 
ing and  smotherini;  actions.  Why  must 
the  taxpayers  .?pen(  i  that  kind  of  money, 
nearly  $1  million  o\  er  a  3-year  period,  to 
tell  us  what  happei  is  when  water  is  ap- 
plied to  fire. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  a 
grant  of  $50,000  o  study  "computer- 
aided  refinement  <  f  decisionmaking  of 
high-ranking  exec  itives  in  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Central  College  a\  Oskaloosa.  Iowa,  has 
a  grant  of  $22,470  ^rhich  deals  with  "en- 
hancement of  cognitive  abilities  and  self- 
image  of  freshmen  Women." 

The  University  of  Washington  has  a 
$49,800  grant  for  "social  policy  analysis 
and  research  and  loclal  policymaking," 
whatever  that  mear  s. 

Purdue  Universit  7  is  here  again  this 
time  with  a  $47.14  1  grant  dealing  with 
"factors  influencin ;  the  science  career 
plans  of  women  ar^  members  of  ethnic 
minority  groups." 
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The  University  of     ^^ 

a  grant  of  $57,500  to  study  "community 
and  national  integration  In  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China." 

The    CHAIRMAK. 


The  time  of  the 


gentleman  has  expi:  -ed. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr]  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
3  additional  minutef . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Har\tard  University  again 
with  a  $49,900  granb  for  a  "study  of  re- 
search and  develorment  needs  for  the 
making  of  social  lohcy  toward  young 
children." 

Carnegie  Mellon  University  gets  a 
grant  of  $64,200  fir  "tax  policies  for 
R.  &  D.  and  teclmolc  gical  iimovation." 

The  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  has 
been  handed  a  grarlt  from  the  National 
Science  Foundatior  In  the  amount  of 
$20,700  for  "basic  r(  search  on  how  chil- 
dren learn  mathemt  tics." 

Here  Is  a  $25,900  grant  to  the  Mary- 
land Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  grant 
is  for  "bicentennial  kcience  exhibits  pro- 
gram." 

Another  grant  df  $200,000  goes  to 
Michigan  State  University  for  the  "de- 
sign and  management  of  rural  ecosys- 
tems." I  am  sure  Ic 


answer  to  that  om 
$200,000  for  the  ti 

Mr.   TEAGUE.    _ 
very  pleased  with  tl 


'a  could  supply  the 
with   I  savings  of 

layers. 

Chairman,  I  am 

le  work  of  the  House 


Appropriations  Conunittee  in  its  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  our  veterans  ani  their  dependents. 
Chairman  Boland  and  all  members  of 
the  committee  have  again  demonstrated 
their  concern  for  ve'  erans  and  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  congi  atulating  them  for 
their  diligent  work. 

On  April  7  of  this  fear,  in  behalf  of  the 
Congress,  I  responded  to  the  President's 
radio  address  to  thelNation  on  veterans' 
affairs.  At  that  time  I  attempted  to  point 
out  certain  problepis  that  concerned 
many  of  us  Including  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  reqiest  adequate  funds 
for  the  hospital  and :  nedical  program:  its 
recommendation  thiit  we  increase  edu- 
cation benefits  only  8  percent;  and  its 
failure  to  recommerd  any  cost-of-living 
increases  for  service  connected  disabled 
veterans  and  their  survivors. 

Fortunately.  Chairman  Boland  and 
his  subcommittee  aid  members  of  the 
full  committee  hav;  insisted  that  cer- 
tain things  be  done  and  in  those  areas 
where  Congress  can  do  something  about 
it.  many  of  the  prob  lems  have  been  cor- 
rected either  throug  i  new  authorization 
or  increased  appropriations. 

This  bill  provides  a  total  of  $13.4  bil- 
lion for  programs  o  f  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration— a  ne  increase  of  $54,- 
760,000  over  the  ami  mnt  provided  in  the 
current  year  to  date.  The  total  amount 
for  veterans  progrims  in  fiscal  year 
1975  will  again  be  the  largest  amount 
in  history. 

The  bill  provide;  $6,716,200,000  for 
compensation  and  pension  payments. 
This  does  not  take  into  consideration 
recently  passed  legislation — Public  Law 
93-295 — increasing  various  allowances 
and  compensation  pi  lyments  that  will  in- 
crease fimding  requ  rements.  Additional 
funds  will  be  need;d  at  a  later  date 
when  the  revised  ccsts  are  determined. 
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Approximately  $2.7  billion  is  included 
for  readjustment  benefits  payments  in 
1975.  It  has  been  necessary  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  provide  a  supplemental  of 
$750  million  for  increased  average  costs 
per  trainee,  and  for  expanded  enroll- 
ments due  to  successes  in  encouraging 
veterans  to  utilize  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  which  they  are  entitled.  Also, 
on  Monday  when  we  passed  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  $77  million  was  provided 
to  implement  Public  Law  93-293  that  be- 
came efifective  May  31.  1974.  This  was  a 
30-day  emergency  extension  of  the  time 
during  which  veterans  must  complete 
their  training  under  the  GI  bill. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee  report, 
the  House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  are  attempting  to  finalize  a 
comprehensive  education  bill  that  wUl 
further  increase  educational  benefits,  and 
extend  the  delimiting  date  of  eligibility 
for  Vietnam  veterans.  It  is.  therefore,  an- 
ticipated that  additional  funding  will  be 
required  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee on  its  recommendation  that  $3,190,- 
044,000  be  appropriated  for  medical  care. 
This  is  $330,871,000  above  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  $15,044,000  above  the 
budget  request.  The  budget  proposes  an 
increase  of  8,184  in  average  employment 
in  1975,  most  of  which  are  designated  for 
direct  patient  care.  The  increase  is  to 
provide  for  an  additional  1,000  nursing 
or  direct  patient  care  positions,  and  re- 
flects a  10-percent  reduction  in  the  GSA 
space  rental  charge.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  last  year  expressed  reserva- 
tion and  concern  over  the  adequacy  of 
the  budget  request  for  medical  funding, 
policies  relating  to  hospital  admissions. 
stafiOng  for  direct  patient  care,  emer- 
gency care  capability,  adequate  space  and 
staffing  to  deal  with  increasing  outpatient 
workloads,  and  other  areas  of  the  medi- 
cal program. 

I  agree  with  the  results  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  own  examination 
that  the  additional  persormel  recom- 
mended at  this  time  are  a  minimal  re- 
quirement for  continuing  to  maintain 
quality  care  and  for  meeting  acceptable 
veteran  population.  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  note  that  the  Congress 
stands  ready  to  favorably  entertain  con- 
sideration of  future  justified  proposals  to 
supplement  medical  care  fimding  pro- 
vided in  the  fiscal  year  1975  bill  as  such 
needs  develop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  this  bill  contains  $30  million  for  as- 
sistance for  health  manpower  training 
institutions.  As  many  of  you  know,  the 
administration's  budget  contained  no 
funds  for  this  purpose.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  already  received  grant 
application  requests  for  about  $71.5  mil- 
lion. The  $30  million  in  this  bill  and  the 
$45  million  already  appropriated  brings 
total  funding  for  this  program  to  $75 
million. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  bill 
contains  $230,850,000  for  major  con- 
struction projects.  For  years  the  Con- 
gress has  been  urging  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  escalate  its  construction 
program — particularly  replacement  and 
modernization  of  hospitals,  and  installa- 
tion of  air  conditioning  systems  in  many 


of  the  facilities.  Fourteen  replacement 
and  modernization  projects  are  sched- 
uled during  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
11  hospitals  are  scheduled  to  be  air- 
conditioned. 

Through  numerous  questionnaires  to 
the  field,  it  has  become  apparent  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration's  con- 
struction program  is  not  keeping  pace  in 
providing  facilities  for  the  delivery  of 
quality  medical  care  to  its  patients.  This 
appropriation  will  do  much  to  correct 
that  situation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
reference  to  the  committee  report  per- 
taining to  a  matter  that  has  been  of 
great  concern  to  me  for  some  time.  In 
fiscal  year  1973,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration requested  $255,000  for  design 
costs  of  a  badly  needed  research  and 
education  building  at  the  Houston  VA 
hospital.  I  felt  the  building  was  essen- 
tial for  two  reasons : 

First,  to  relieve  present  overcrowded 
conditions  at  the  Houston  hospital;  and 
second,  to  maintain  the  proper  level  of 
research  and  education  in  its  close  af- 
filiation with  the  Baylor  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  other  institutions. 

Although  plans  for  the  new  building 
are  now  complete,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration did  not  request  construction 
funds  in  its  fiscal  year  1975  budget  even 
though  the  agency  is  in  a  position  to 
have  the  plans  ready  to  advertise  for 
construction  bids  by  July  1.  1974.  I  am 
pleased  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  directed  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  reprogram  $5,173,900  of  its  con- 
struction funds  for  this  new  facility  so 
that  the  project  can  go  out  for  bids  with- 
out delay. 

Again  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  especially  my  good  friend  Chair- 
man Boland  and  his  subcommittee  for 
bringing  us  a  bUl  the  veterans  of  this 
country  can  enthusiastically  support. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Boland.  to  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Tal- 
coTT,  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  Mr.  Mahon,  and  other 
members  who  serve  on  this  great  com- 
mittee for  their  work  in  getting  this  bill 
before  us  today.  It  is  one  I  can  enthusi- 
astically support. 

The  appropriation  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams and  benefits  is  the  largest  in  his- 
tory— more  than  $13.4  billion  in  new 
budget  authority.  It  Is  a  net  increase  of 
more  than  $54  million  over  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Many  of  you  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing where  the  money  will  be  used.  The 
funds  will  provide  benefits  and  services 
to  29,100,000  veterans,  the  65,800,000 
members  of  their  famiUes,  and  the  3.- 
800,000  survivors  of  deceased  veterans. 

"These  benefits  will  include  compensa- 
tion payments  for  2,600.000  veterans  and 
survivors  of  deceased  veterans  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  death; 
pension  payments  for  2.300.000  non-serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans,  widows 
and  children  in  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance ;  educational  and  training  assistance 
to  2,000,000  veterans  and  76,000  sons, 


daughters,  wives,  and  widows  of  deceased 
or  seriously  disabled  veterans;  housing 
credit  assistance  in  the  form  of  350,000 
guaranteed  and  2.600  direct  loans;  su- 
pervision of  a  life  insurance  program 
covering  8,500,000  veterans  and  active 
duty  servicemen;  inpatient  care  and 
treatment  of  some  1,189,000  beneficiaries 
in  the  170  hospitals,  domiciliaries,  87 
nursing  homes  and  other  facilities;  out- 
patient medical  treatment  involving 
nearly  15,000.000  visits;  and  the  operat- 
ing costs  for  the  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration on  September  1,  1973. 

The  bill  provides  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate of  $6,643,800,000  for  compensation 
and  pension  payments;  this  does  not  in- 
clude funds  for  Public  Law  93-295  that 
became  effective  on  May  1. 

There  is  $2,676,000,000  in  the  bill  for 
readjustment  benefits  payments  In  1975. 
These  fimds  will  be  used  to  finance  the 
education,  training,  and  rehabilitation 
of  veterans  and  servicemen,  and  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances  for  eligible 
dependents  of  veterans  who  died  from 
service-cormected  causes  or  have  a  total 
and  permanent  rated  service-connected 
disabiUty,  and  servicemen  who  were  cap- 
tured or  missing  in  action.  Two  supple- 
mentals  for  readjustment  benefits  were 
passed  during  the  current  year  totaling 
$827,000,000.  Seventy-seven  million  dol- 
lars was  appropriated  to  take  care  of  the 
30-day  extension  of  time  we  provided  for 
veterans  to  complete  their  training  imder 
the  GI  bill. 

This  bill  contains  no  appropriation  for 
insurance  programs,  although  a  transfer 
of  $6  million  from  the  veterans  special 
insurance  fund  was  proposed  in  the  orig- 
inal budget  estimates.  The  enactment  of 
Public  Law  93-289,  effective  May  24, 
1974,  makes  policies  under  the  veterans 
special  life  insurance  fund  participating 
insurance  and  eligible  for  dividends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  included 
$3,190,044,000  for  medical  care  in  this 
bill.  This  is  $330,871,000  above  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  $15,044,000  above  the 
budget  request  of  the  administration. 
Most  of  the  $15  million  v.ill  go  to  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  1.000  nursing  or 
direct  patient  care  positions.  The  medi- 
cal program  is  one  that  receives  total 
support  from  the  Congress.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  on  several  oc- 
casions during  its  hearings  informed  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  that 
it  stands  ready  to  favorably  consider  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  medical  pro- 
gram if  needed. 

Although  the  administration  did  not 
request  any  funds  for  assistance  for 
Health  Manpower  Training  Institutions, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  pro- 
vided $30  million  for  this  purpose.  Pubhc 
Law  92-541  authorized  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  Implement  a  pilot 
program  under  which  he  may  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  establishment  of  new 
State  medical  schools  at  colleges  or  uni- 
versities which  are  primarily  supported 
by  the  States  In  which  they  are  located  if 
such  schools  are  located  in  proximity  to, 
and  operated  in  conjunction  with.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  facilities. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  ap- 
proved such  a  project  for  South  Carolina 
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provided   approval   is   granted   by   the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

Part  n  of  Public  Law  92-541  author- 
izes the  Administrator  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  grants  to  existing  medical 
schools  which  have  maintained  aflBlia- 
tions  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  order  to  assist  such  schools  to  expand 
and  improve  their  training  capacities. 
Grant  application  requests  for  the  first 
12  months  totaled  $71,500,000.  The  $30 
million  in  tliis  bill,  and  the  $45  million 
already  appropriated,  brings  total  fund- 
ing for  this  grant  assistance  program  to 
$75  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  the  bill  we  have  before  us  provides 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  a 
realistic  VA  construction  program.  This 
bill  has  $230,850,000  for  major  construc- 
tion projects.  It  is  the  largest  VA  con- 
struction appropriation  since  shortly 
after  World  War  n.  In  addition,  con- 
struction projects  already  initiated  or 
proposed  for  fJscal  year  1975  will  require 
an  estimated  $233  million  in  the  futxire 
to  complete. 

The  bUl  includes  $21,573,000  for  con- 
struction of  the  new  construction  and 
modernization  program  at  the  Veterans' 
Admimstration  Hospital  in  Columbia, 
S.C. :  $3,093,000  had  already  been  avail- 
able through  1974,  and  It  is  anticipated 
that  an  additional  $4,972,000  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  future.  We  are  pleased  that 
this  major  construction  program  for 
Columbia  can  finally  begin.  This  has 
been  a  project  we  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  get  and  I  am  delighted  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  can  now  proceed 
with  construction  as  soon  as  the  Senate 
acts  and  the  bill  is  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. When  completed  it  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  VA  hospital  facilities 
anywhere  in  the  countrj'. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
especially  my  great  friend  and  colleague. 
Chairman  Boland,  for  giving  us  an  ap- 
propriation that  will  allow  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  provide  a  high  quality 
of  services  and  care  for  our  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  chairman  for  his 
leadership  in  preparing  this  excellently 
balanced  bill,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  the  NASA  space  program.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  by  way  of  background  that 
a  year  ago  NASA's  fi.scal  y^ar  1974  budget 
was  sharply  reduced  below  the  $3.4  bil- 
lion level  previously  planned  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  a  long-term  level  which 
should  be  sustained.  At  the  time  of  last 
year's  administration  request,  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  increases  would  be  required 
in  the  NASA  budget  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
and  in  subsequent  years,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  funding  level  required  to 
maintain  a  balanced  space  and  aeronau- 
tics program. 

The  administration  did  provide  an  in- 
crease in  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  over 
the  budget  of  last  year,  but  because  of 
the  financial  constraints  within  which 
the  overall  national  budget  was  prepared, 
the  proposed  $100  million  increase  is 
much  less  than  Is  required  to  maintain 
NASA's  effort  at  the  previously  agreed- 
to -level. 
As  a  result,  a  number  of  high  priority 
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programs  are  being  delayed  or  otherwise 
reduced  in  scope.  Most  notably,  the 
Space  Shuttle,  as  tl  e  basic  space  trans- 
portation system  foi  the  coming  decades, 
is  being  delayed  app  roximately  6  months 
in  its  development  cycle.  The  difficulty 
with  such  program  cutbacks,  of  course, 
is  the  fact  that  those  reductions  often 
result  later  in  increased  total  program 
costs,  because  of  ihe  complexity  and 
scale  of  the  prograr  is. 

I  strongly  regret  t  lat  the  Space  Shut- 
tle, as  one  of  the  mo  st  outstanding  space 
programs  this  Nation  has  ever  under- 
taken, must  bear  th«  brunt  of  the  budget 
cutback.  The  implici  itions  of  this  reduc- 
tion are  far  ranging  with  the  actual 
impact  being  felt  th  roughout  the  entire 
NASA  program.  Sin(  e  the  Space  Shuttle 
will  now  be  pushed  1  lack  in  its  timetable 
for  use  to  the  seco  id  quarter  of  1979, 
major  thrusts  in  sue:  i  fields  as  communi- 
cations, earth  resou-ces,  and  meteorol- 
ogy will  be  correspondingly  delayed  be- 
cause of  their  dependence  upon  the 
Space  Shuttle. 

The  space  program  in  fact  suffers  a 
critical  problem  with  respect  to  the  en- 
tire manned  space  flight  effort.  The 
major  reason  for  the  emerging  Shuttle 
program,  the  next  n  ajor  manned  space 
efifort  by  the  United  States,  is  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  space  ac  tivities  by  utilizing, 
reusable  rocket  engiies  and  spacecraft! 
In  this  fashion,  the  :ost  of  launching  a 
single  Shuttle  orbiter— the  actual  vehicle 
which  will  carry  tt  e  multiple-mission 
payloads — will  be  app  roximately  $10  mil- 
lion. In  comparison,  many  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  n  )w  involved  in  each 
single-use  rocket  launching. 

Thus  the  Shuttle  program  is  the  key 
in  developing  the  fulj  potential  of  space 
for  scientific  studiek,  for  commercial 
processes,  and  for  various  other  uses, 
including  the  visiona  y  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing huge  solar  collection  systems 
to  provide  electrical  e  nergy  to  the  Earth. 
These  are  the  types  of  activities  being 
held  back  or  curtailec  by  delaying  devel- 
opment of  the  Shuttle:  activities  which 
are  destined  to  provide  a  more  immedi- 
ate and  highly  beneficial  payoff  on  the 
many  hard  earned  ta»  dollars  which  the 
pubUc  has  invested. 

Many  benefits  havejalready  accrued  to 
us  through  our  exploitation  of  space. 
Great  advances  have  been  made  in  com- 
rnunications,  weather  I  forecasting,  medi- 
cine, education,  and  transportation.  In 
the  future  the  space  brogram  will  play 
a  major  role  in  addre^ing  such  pressing 
difficulties  as  urban  retievelopment,  mass 
transit  systems,  development  of  energy 
resources,  prevention  of  natural  disas- 
ters, and  others.  But  {  ur  progress  will  be 
significantly  slowed  il 
not  continue  with  the 


see  this  modest  but  responsible  NASA 
budget  which  the  con^mittee  has  reported 
to  the  floor  as  an  essential  program  for 
the  continued  well  "    " 
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piing  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  trie  NASA  program 
and  the  Space  Shuttle  program  as  the 
single  major  element!  within  the  budget 
are  efforts  to  which  kve  should  lend  our 
full  support  and  encouragement.  I  urge 
a  favorable  consideration  of  this  bill  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
spite my  continued  and  vehement  op- 
position to  federally  subsidized  housing 
I  voted  for  H.R.  15572,  the  1975  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  ard  Urban  Develop- 
ment, space,  science,  \eterans'  appropria- 
tion bill  on  June  26,  1974.  Because  this 
bill  has  many  excellent  provisions  per- 
taining to  veterans  and  science  pro- 
grams, I  felt  it  extremely  important  and 
therefore  voted  in  f av  jr  of  the  entire  bill 
However,  I  will  peisist  in  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle  of  federally  sub- 
sidized housing.  Authorization  for  such 
tremendous  Federal  Expenditure  In  this 
area  is  particularly  adpalling  in  the  light 
of  the  inflation  of  reci  mt  years 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  its  subcommittee  which 
drafted  the  legislation  before  us  this 
afternoon,  H.R.  15572 ,  for  their  careful 
attention  to  the  needs  of  our  veterans. 

The  appropriations  recommended  in 
this  bill  are  the  largjst  amount  in  the 
history  of  veterans'  programs.  However  a 
far  more  important  fiict  is  that  moneys 
are  earmarked  to  me^t  urgent  needs  In 
the  areas  of  medical  care  and  physical 
structures.  The  committee  has  also  em- 
phasized in  its  report  tfcat  it  stands  ready 
to  act  on  proposals  tb  supplement  fur- 
ther medical  care  funding  as  It  is 
justified. 

The  one  flaw  I  find  in  this  measure  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Apbropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  had  hoped  tfiat  agreement  on 
legislation  to  increase  educational  and 
training  benefits  and  do  extend  the  eligi- 
bility period  for  Vietnim  veterans  would 
have  been  reached  priot  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  15572.  Hid  It  been  possible 
to  do  so,  these  veteraAs  would  not  have 
to  anticipate  additioiial  delays  in  the 
processing  and  receipt!  of  their  benefits. 
Thus,  I  urge  that  final  action  on  the  au- 
thorization legislation]  be  taken  as  soon 
as  possible.  Perhaps  tien  the  necessary 
funds  can  be  Incorporited  in  this  meas- 
ure before  it  is  approved  in  Its  final  form. 
Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.f  Chairman.  It  is 
with  extreme  apprehehslon  that  I  sur- 
vey the  direction  tak^  by  the  housing 
legislation   before   Congress   this  year. 
While    I    shall    certaijily    vote  for   the 
HUD  appropriation   boll— making   $200 
million  in  urban  renewal,  $125  million  In 
Model  Cities'  moneys,  and  $70  million  in 
rehabilitation   funds   available   to   our 
hard-pressed  cities  and  other  localities 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  these  pro- 
grams   until    January!  1,    1975—1    am 
gravely  concerned  aboilt  the  fate  of  the 
housing  programs  desired  to  serve  low- 
and  moderate-income  people. 

In  New  York  City  approximately  640,- 
000  families  are  presently  eligible  for 
some  form  of  subsidized  housing.  Of  this 
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75  percent  of  all  multifamily  housing 
starts  in  the  city  last  year  involved  as- 
sisted housing.  Yet  despite  this  tremen- 
dous, demonstrated  need  for  the  continu- 
ation of  low-  and  moderate-income  pro- 
grams, the  administration  proposes  to  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  all 
qualifying  segments  of  our  population 
under  its  new.  untried  section  23  pro- 
gram. Informed  sources  inform  me  that 
in  its  present  form  this  proposal  will 
mean  the  end  of  economic  integration  in 
New  York  City,  the  death  of  all  moder- 
ate-income housing,  and  a  serious  cur- 
tailment of  low -rent  housing  construc- 
tion. From  the  point  of  view  of  my  dis- 
trict and  New  York  City,  this  approach 
just  does  not  make  sense  and  is  counter- 
productive. 

Moreover,  the  administration  is  yet  to 
present  convincang  statistics  demonstrat- 
ing that  section  23  will  work,  or  even 
that  it  will  be  desirable  to  contractors. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  considerable 
reservations  were  expressed  with  regard 
to  this  program  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  As  a  result, 
the  Senate  panel  incorporated  in  its  ver- 
sion of  the  housing  bill  sections  501  and 
502 — revised  versions  of  the  former  sec- 
tion 235  and  236  programs — as  well  as 
setting  aside  funds  for  continued  low- 
income  housing  construction.  Nor  can 
this  program  be  represented  as  less  costly 
than  the  housing  programs  of  the  past. 
Its  estimated  $3,075  construction 
cost  per  imit  will  outpace  low-rent  public 
housing's  unit  cost  of  $1,870,  exceed  cost 
requirements  of  section  236  which  re- 
quires an  outlay  of  $1,296,  and  more  than 
double  the  $1,143  needed  for  section  235. 

Nor  are  the  production  estimates  en- 
couraging. The  administration  proposes 
a  300,000  unit  goal  for  fiscal  1975.  This 
is,  of  course,  an  increase  over  last  year's 
figures  which  were  imnaturally  de- 
pressed by  the  moratorium  designed  to 
permit  the  completion  only  of  projects 
already  in  the  pipelines  by  January  1973. 
and  appears  to  fall  approximately  25 
percent  short  of  the  number  of  units 
completed  during  fiscal  1972.  But  the 
problem  is  not  limited  to  construction 
figures.  All  the  units  constructed  during 
those  years  were  for  the  use  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  while  imder 
this  new  approach,  with  the  exceptions 
to  be  made  on  behalf  of  units  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  senior  citizens  and  smaller 
"projects,  only  20  to  30  percent  of  total 


available  units  will  be  earmarked  for  the 
low-income  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  understand 
how,  at  a  time  of  constantly  rising  in- 
terest rates,  exhorbitant  construction 
costs  and  rampant  inflation  which 
erodes  the  value  of  earnings  and  savings 
alike,  the  administration  can  propose 
and  this  Congress  can  enact  a  program 
which  will  reduce,  by  a  very  substantial 
percentage,  the  housing  assistance  avail- 
able to  the  poor  people  in  our  country. 
I  believe  that,  unless  substantial  changes 
are  made  in  this  program,  unless  moneys 
are  earmarked  for  public  housing  con- 
struction, some  continuity  for  present 
programs  is  assured,  realistic  construc- 
tion goals  are  established  that  coincide 
with  the  actual  housing  needs,  and  some 
agreement  is  reached  that  would  man- 
date the  assumption  of  proven  programs 
should  the  section  23  program  founder, 
we  will  come  to  rue  the  day  we  were 
lulled  into  accepting  the  administra- 
tion's proposal. 

It  would  appear  from  the  record  of  the 
hearings  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the 
committee  report  which  accompanies 
H.R.  15572,  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  shared  my  strong  reserva- 
tions about  the  section  23  program.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  its  directive  with  regard 
to  the  administration  funds  earmarked 
for  section  23,  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
moneys  for  that  purpose  "without  the 
companion  administration  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  full  unused  balance  of 
section  236  contract  authority"  will 
serve  to  curb  the  administration's  deter- 
mination to  withhold  available,  ap- 
propriated moneys  from  proven  housing 
programs.  At  present  $150,000,000  is  still 
available  for  the  highly  successful  sec- 
tion 202,  which  has  served  the  needs  of 
our  senior  citizens  without  controversy 
and  almost  entirely  without  default  for 
a  good  number  of  years.  This  money 
could  profitably  be  spent  during  the  up- 
coming transition  period.  Also  unspent 
are  $237,055,000  and  $167,286,000  for 
sections  235  and  236  respectively.  Com- 
mitment of  these  funds  now  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  meeting  the  desperate 
housing  needs  of  our  country. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day we  consider  H.R.  15572.  one  of  the 
most  important  appropriations  bills 
which  we  will  deal  with  from  a  stand - 
pohit  of  community  development.  The 
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1975  com- 
mittee recom- 
mendation 

197S  amount 
for  non- 
metropolitan 
counties 

1974 
appropriations 

Percentage  of 
fiscal  year 
1973  outlays 
going  to  non- 
metropolitan 
areas 

Housing  and  urban  development: 
Community    planning    and 
development  programs; 
Urban  renewal  programs. 

Model  Cities 

Comprehensive      plan- 
ning grants 

$200. 0 
250.0 

100.0 
430.0 

$38.8 
5.7 

12.6 
1.7 

$600.0 
150.0 

75.0 
280.0 

19.4 
4.6 

12.6 
.4 

Housing: 

Low-rent  public  housing 
grants 

HUD  subtotal 

765.0 

58.8 

1,105.0 

billions  of  dollars  which  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
alone  has  for  housing  and  community 
development  programs  are  major  stimuli 
in  this  area. 

In  addition  this  bill  contains  appro- 
priations for  disaster  relief,  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  Selective  Service  System,  all  of 
which  have  to  varying  degrees  a  poten- 
tial for  influencing  the  economic  health 
of  a  city,  a  suburb,  or  the  countryside. 

The  committee  recommends  to  the 
House  that  we  approve  $20.6  billion  in 
appropriations  with  oiu:  votes  on  this  bill. 
It  is  very  disturbing  to  me  that  studying 
this  report  actually  tells  us  so  little  about 
which  specific  programs  in,  for  instance, 
the  housing  category,  are  getting  how 
much  money.  I  w<»uld  hope  that  in  the 
future  as  the  Congress  moves  more  to 
exercising  its  rightful  and  constitutional 
responsibility  for  budget  control  this  sit- 
uation will  change. 

As  I  have  done  before,  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  analyze  at  least  a  selected  few 
programs,  where  the  data  is  available,  to 
determine  based  in  the  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1973  what  we  might  expect  of  these 
moneys  to  be  spent  in  nonmetropohtan 
coimties.  I  would  point  out  here  that  in 
the  case  of  both  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram and  model  cities  program  cate- 
gories shown  in  the  chart,  the  funds  are 
for  only  the  first  6  months  of  the  fiscal 
year.  This  is  in  anticipation  of  passage 
of  a  new  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  which  contains  provisions  for 
a  commxmity  block  grant  program. 

And  while  $1,079  bUUon  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  will  be  available  under 
"permanent"  law,  not  needing  armual 
appropriations,  for  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  fund  it  is  presently  not 
possible  with  the  information  available 
to  me  to  estimate  what  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  investment  In  non- 
metropolitan  counties  from  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  chart  which  I  make  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  time  contains  the  data 
which  we  have  been  able  to  develop  re- 
lating to  the  metropolitan-nonmetro- 
politan  division  of  the  moneys  in  a  small 
group  of  categories: 


Program 


1975  amount 
1975  com-  for  non- 

mittee  recom-      metropolitan  1974 

mendation  counties  appropriations 


Percentage  o 
fiscal  yea'' 
1973  outlays 

going  to  non- 
metropolitan 


$32.6 
4.6 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 
Research  and  development. .         $2, 327. 4 

Construction  of  facilities 135.7 

Research      and      program 
management 

NASA  subtotal 

Veterans  Administration: 

Compensation  and  pensions. 
Construction 

VA  subtotals 241,  534.  3 


$2,189.3 
101.1 


1.4 

3.4 


740.0 

14.0 

744.6 

1.9 

3. 203. 1 

51.2 

3,035.0  .... 

6.716.2 
230.850.0 

1.666.4 
730,042.0 

6.643.8 
68,343.0 

26.3 
21.6 

74,  918. 4 


79.126.8 
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Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15572.  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  I  am  gratified  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  arrived  at  what 
appears  to  represent  a  reasonable  over- 
all funding  level  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  1975  fiscal  year. 

My  principal  interest  lies  in  insuring 
that  this  vast  Agency,  which  adminis- 
ters the  program  of  benefits  and  services 
for  more  than  29  million  living  veterans 
and  their  families  and  almost  4  million 
survivors  of  deceased  veterans,  has  suffi- 
cient funds  to  provide  the  benefits  and 
services  that  a  grateful  nation  has  au- 
thorized. 

A  look  at  this  appropriation  bears  out 
the  contention  that  we  have  the  most  ex- 
tensive veterans'  program  of  any  nation 
on  earth.  Slightly  over  70  percent  of  this 
appropriation,  more  than  $9  billion,  will 
be  spent  for  direct  veterans  benefits, 
while  more  than  $3  billion  will  be  ex- 
pended to  operate  the»hospital  and  med- 
ical program. 

These  funds  will  produce  an  increase 
of  9,996  in  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
average  employment,  bringing  the  total 
work  force  to  194,570,  the  highest  em- 
ployment level  since  1947.  Most  of  the 
new  employees  will  go  to  the  hospital 
and  medical  program,  thus  raising  the 
stafl&ng  ratio  to  an  all-time  high. 

New  record  levels  will  also  be  set  with 
hospital  treatment  for  1.188,920  patients 
and  14,974.000  outpatient  medical  visits. 

The  hospital  construction  appropria- 
tion of  $276  million  is  the  highest  in  VA 
history  and  is  $33  million  more  than  the 
request  for  the  post  World  War  II  build- 
ing boom  of  1946. 

The  largest  single  item  in  this  appro- 
priation is  the  payment  of  $6.7  billion  in 
monthly  compensation  and  pension  to 
4.9  million  veterans  and  survivors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  compassionate 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's veterans  and  their  dependents.  I 
am  particularly  gratified  at  the  pledge 
contained  in  the  committee  report  that — 

The  Committee  continues  to  stand  ready 
to  favorably  entertain  consideration  of  future 
Justified  proposals  submitted  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  supplement  medical  care  funding 
provided  In  this  bill  as  such  needs  develop. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  bill  and 
urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  debates  H.R.  15572,  making  fiscal 
year  1975  appropriations  for  HUD.  space, 
science,  and  veterans  programs,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  certain  of  the  very  important 
veterans'  programs  that  will  be  funded 
through  this  legislation. 

The  committee  has  recommended  ap- 
proximately $3  billion  to  handle  the 
health  care  needs  of  our  veterans'  popu- 
lation. This  is  about  S15  million  over  the 
budget  request.  Just  a  few  months  ago, 
the  President  proclaimed: 

V.'e  must  spend  whatever  money  is  nec- 
essary so  that  the  quality  of  care  In  (vet- 
erans) hospitals  will  be  second  to  none. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  budget 
request  did  not  adequatelj'  rellect  this 
sentiment.  For  the  past  several  years,  I. 
along  with  many  members  and  the  Ap- 


propriations Committee,  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  ina  dequacy  of  funding 
for  upgrading  and  expanding  medical 
care  for  vets.  Veterans  in  my  district  who 
seek  adequate  medicbl  care  are  plagued 
with  a  shortage  of  )eds,  a  shortage  of 
personnel  and  a  shoi  tage  of  facilities  in 
general.  Prior  to  our  having  the  St.  Al- 
bans Naval  Hospita  in  Queens  trans- 
ferred to  the  VA,  mmy  vets  in  Nassau 
and  Queens  had  to  t  avel  eis  much  as  40 
miles  to  get  to  a  VA  J  acility. 

I  have  also  found  hat  there  is  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  informa  ion  as  to  what  VA 
medical  services  are  p  rovided,  and  I  know 
that  the  situation  i;  pretty  much  the 
same  throughout  the  coimtry.  The  addi- 
tional personnel  and  services  that  will  be 
made  possible  by  the  committee's  budget 
recommendation  are  the  minimum  re- 
quirement for  contini  ing  adequate  medi- 
cal care  and  for  mee  ;ing  acceptable  bed 
levels  to  meet  the  h  salth  care  needs  of 
our  vets.  The  comm  ttee  must  be  com- 
mended for  taking  t  le  lead  in  insuring 
necessary  funding;  i  is  now  incumbent 
upon  the  administrat  ion  to  work  with  us 
in  examining  the  q  lality  of  veterans' 
medical  care  and  tak  ng  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  i  will  be  "second  to 
none." 

In  line  with  the  i  leed  for  upgrading 
veterans'  health  care  the  committee  has 
also  recommended  $J  0  million  above  the 
budget  for  additional  assistance  for 
health  manpower  tr  lining  institutions, 
bringing  total  frnidin  i  for  this  grant  as- 
sistance program  to  $75  million.  I  feel 
this  program  is  imp<  rtant  not  only  be- 
cause it  will  help  to  e  ise  the  shortage  of 
medical  personnel  ir  our  VA  facilities, 
but  also  because  it  ifiay  help  the  many 
yoimg  men  and  wom#n  who  wish  to  en- 
ter the  medical  prcfession  but  whose 
desires  are  frustrated  because  of  tht* 
overcrowding  in  our  i  ledical  schools  and 
the  shortage  of  healt  i  manpower  train- 
ing programs.  There  is  without  question 
a  critical  shortage  of  ioctors  and  trained 
personnel  in  the  allie  i  health  services  in 
this  coimtry ;  many  c  xperts  feel  that  on 
a  short-term  basis  oi  ily,  we  are  lacking 
about  50,000  doctors. 

Yet,  ironically,  tl  ere  are  countless 
numbers  of  young  pe(  iple  in  this  country 
who  want  to  enter  th(  medical  profession 
but  are  unable  to  se  ;ure  the  necessary 
training.  The  assistar  ce  for  health  man- 
power training  institations  provided  in 
this  bill  addresses  itself  not  only  to  a 
basic  need  of  our  v<  terans  population, 
but  also  responds  to  vhat  has  become  a 
national  problem  and  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pould  also  like  to 
commend  the  commit  ;ee  for  the  funding 
they  have  seen  fit  to  n  commend  for  mod- 
ernization of  St.  A  bans  Hospital  in 
Queens,  N.Y.  Just  a  ew  months  ago,  I 
and  my  distinguish  Hi  colleague  and 
member  of  the  Apprc  priations  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Addabbo.  saw  the  realization  of 
an  effort  we  had  cegu  i  over  a  year  ago — 
that  of  having  the  Ve:  srans'  Administra- 
tion assume  responsib  lity  for  St.  Albans. 

Veterans  in  the  N(  w  York  area  were 
in  dire  need  of  a  ne  tv  VA  facility.  My 
district  office  alone  ir  just  a  year's  time 
handled  over  a  hundred  cases  of  vet- 
erans who  had  been  turned  away  from 
VA  facilities  because  of  the  shortage  of 
beds;  and  these  wer    vets,  mainly  the 


older  vet  from  World  Wars  I  and  II.  who 
were  desperately  in  n«  ed  of  medical  care. 
This  was  the  kind  of  situation  that  con- 
fronted us  when  th«!  Navy  announced 
that  they  were  plan  ling  to  dispose  of 
St.  Albans  Hospital.  T  leir  announcement 
presented  an  opportu  lity  of  providing  a 
needed  new  VA  faciity  for  New  York 
veterans  making  use  of  existing  struc- 
tures. The  committee's  recommendation 
of  $4,600,000  for  St.  .Ubans  will  heln  to 
make  possible  quality  health  care  for 
thousands  of  veterans  whose  earlier 
prospects  for  care  wer  s  dim. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  briefly  comment 
on  the  educational  needs  of  today's 
yoimg  veteran,  the  Vi;tnam  era  veteran 
This  bill  contains  cloiie  to  $3  billion  for 
readjustments  in  bereflts  payments  in 
1975,  which  includes  education,  training, 
rehabilitation  for  veterans,  and  educa- 
tional assistance  allo>  nances  for  the  de- 
pendents of  vets.  We  pave  also  provided 
a  supplemental  appitopriation  for  in- 
creased costs  due  to  ex  sanded  enrollment 
under  the  GI  bill.  Thi ;  is  a  healthy  sign: 
the  education  of  today's  veteran  is  one  of 
the  wisest  investments  we  can  make. 

While  we  are  making  progress,  as  evi- 
denced by  this  bill,  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  Vietnam  veteran,  we  have  not  yet 
fuimiled  the  responsibility  we  have  to 
those  who  served,  particularly  In  the 
area  of  education.  Congress  has  not  yet 
enacted  needed  improvements  under  the 
present  GI  bill.  We  have  yet  to  provide 
an  increase  in  edudatlon  benefits  to 
counteract  the  nearly  20-percent  rise  in 
the  cost-of-living  since  the  last  increase 
in  1972.  We  have  yet  tb  provide  a  tuition 
supplement  to  offset  t|ie  soaring  costs  of 
education  and  help 
imable  to  afford  to  er 

And,  we  have  yet 

extension  of  the  delimi 

vets  now  in  school  c|ui  complete  tiieir 
education  imder  theJGI  bill.  Some  of 
these  provisions  have  been  passed  by  the 
House;  aU  of  them  hate  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  The  Houge  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  work  with  the  Senate  to  see 
that  they  are  all  enadted.  The  Vietnam 
veteran  has  the  right  (to  be  afforded  the 
same  benefits  and  (^pportimitles  that 
were  provided  to  the  veteran  of  World 
War  n.  The  provision^  I  have  listed  will 
serve  to  insure  that  this  right  Is  honored. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  not  only  to  consider, 
the  importance  of  the  jfundtng  contained 
in  this  bill,  but  also  td  recognize  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  ife  ahead  of  us  to 
those  who  made  considerable  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chain  lan.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  15572,  tie  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  aid  for  space,  sci- 
ence, veterans,  and  ot  ler  programs. 

I  am  pleased  that  tHe  committee  has 
acted  firmly  to  try  to  avoid  a  total  col- 
lapse of  the  housing  mi  irket  in  thi?  coun- 
try. The  committee's  report  notes,  cor- 
rectly I  believe,  that  th  b  administration's 
moratorium  on  housiig  programs,  to- 
gether with  skyrocket  ng  interest  rates, 
has  led  to  a  serious  iiousing  recession. 
We  must  turn  this  situation  around.  A 
major  slump  in  housing  not  only  makes 
it  harder  for  people  to :  ind  a  decent  place 


ie  veteran  who  is 
oil  in  school, 
provide  a  2-year 
ting  period  so  that 
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to  live  at  prices  they  can  afford,  it  also 
has  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  whole 
economy. 

I  believe  the  committee  acted  very 
responsibly  in  providing  full  funding  for 
housing  production  and  mortgage  credit 
programs  and  also  in  providing  transi- 
tional funding  for  the  urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  and  rehabilitation  loan 
fund  programs. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
continues  to  exert  pressure  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  improve  the  quality  of 
services  to  our  Nation's  veterans.  It  is 
shocking  to  see  what  a  low  level  of  prior- 
ity this  administration  has  given  to  our 
veterans'  programs. 

This  bill  provides  important  new  fund- 
ing for  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  hospitals  and  other  facilities  for 
veterans.  The  committee  also  wisely 
added  funds  to  the  administration's  re- 
quests for  medical  care  for  veterans  and 
for  assistance  for  health  manpower 
training  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Boland)  and  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  their  fine  work, 
and  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

research  and  development 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  Including  research,  development, 
operations,  services,  mhior  construction, 
maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation  and  mod- 
ification of  real  and  personal  property;  track- 
ing and  data  relay  satellite  services  as 
autliorlzed  by  section  7  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Authori- 
zation Act,  1975;  and  purchase,  hire,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  other  than  adminis- 
trative aircraft,  necessary  for  the  conduct 
and  support  of  aeronautical  and  space  re- 
search and  development  activities  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. $2,327,380,000,  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  consider  these 
appropriations  today.  I  would  especially 
like  to  commend  before  the  House  the 
report  concerning  funding  for  NASA, 
which  is  the  result  of  most  thorough  and 
diligent  study  and  deliberation  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Space,  Science, 
and  Veterans  appropriations. 

The  distinguished  and  able  chairman, 
Mr.  Boland  of  Massachusetts,  and  his 
colleagues  and  staff,  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  making  a  proper  anal- 
ysis of  the  achievements  and  capabilities 
of  our  NASA  scientists  and  in  directing 
funding  toward  the  areas  where  this 
agency  can  best  serve  our  Nation. 

Because  the  Lyndon  B.' Johnson  Space 
Center  is  in  my  district.  I  am  intimately 
familiar  with  the  work  that  NASA  is 
doing.  But  I  can  understand  how  there 
are  many  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public  who  may  wonder  about  the 
need  for  continuing  approoriations  to 
NASA  in  the  aftermath  of  an  era  of 


glamorous  space  flight  that  reached  its 
peak  with  the  landing  of  men  on  the 
Moon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  era  of  glamour  for 
NASA  may  be  ended,  but  its  work  has 
not.  The  NASA  team,  the  greatest  as- 
semblage of  scientific  talent  the  world 
has  ever  known,  is  continuing  its  pro- 
gram of  not  only  advancing  our  knowl- 
edge of  outer  space,  but  in  putting  that 
knowledge  and  the  technology  that  has 
resulted  to  work  to  solve  our  problems 
and  to  better  our  way  of  life  here  on 
Earth. 

We  will  note  in  today's  budget  recom- 
mendation that  oiu"  space  program  it- 
self is  by  no  means  at  an  end. 

Funds  are  provided  to  carry  forward  in 
the  joint  ApoUo-Soyuz  mission  by  Rus- 
sian and  American  astronauts  next  sum- 
mer. 

We  provide  for  a  continuation  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  mission,  starting  in  1979. 

There  is  funding  for  the  Viking  pro- 
gram, which  will  allow  tliis  Nation  to 
send  an  unmanned  space  craft  to  a  soft 
landing  on  Mars  in  1976. 

And  a  good  portion  of  the  space  budget 
is  directed  toward  further  development 
of  a  strong  aeronautics  research  program 
and  expanding  our  use  of  various  weather 
and  scientific  satellites. 

The  work  of  NASA  scientists  will  pro- 
vide increasing  benefits  in  our  drive  to 
find  new  sources  of  energy,  to  combat 
pollution,  to  make  the  most  efificient  uses 
of  our  natural  resources,  to  give  our  citi- 
zens better  health  and  medical  services 
and  to  put  space-age  technology  to  work 
for  us  in  many  other  ways. 

We  can  be  assured  that  with  our  un- 
derstanding of  what  NASA  is  doing  and 
with  our  continued  support,  this  Nation 
will  continue  to  be  second  to  none  in 
scientific  advancement. 

The  successful  Skylab  program  was 
indeed  the  end  of  one  era  for  our  space 
program. 

But  now  we  are  beginning  a  new  era, 
one  that  may  be  less  glamorous,  but  one 
that  will  bring  new  heights  of  technolog- 
ical achievement. 

I  know  that  today's  action  by  the 
House  in  approving  this  appropriation 
recommendation  reflects  a  reaffirmation 
that  support  by  the  Congress,  and  by  the 
public,  remains  strong  for  our  Nation's 
space  team,  whose  past  accomplishments 
have  made  our  Nation  the  undisputed 
world  leader  in  science  and  technology. 

I  also  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
faith  in  NASA  will  continue  to  be  well 
placed. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  Isist  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  make 
inquiry  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland),  because  I 
am  concerned  about  the  proposed  ex- 
penditures under  the  space  program.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
schedule  that  has  been  laid  out  for  the 
Space  Shuttle. 

Is  the  information  that  I  have  received 
correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Space  Administration  to 
spend  in  excess  of  $40  billion  over  the 
next  15  years  on  the  Space  Shuttle? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  national  and  international  pro- 
gram for  725  missions  carrying  986  pay- 
loads  breaks  down  as  follows:  The  Space 
Shuttle  cost,  including  design,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  engineering  of  seven 
Shuttle  Orbiters.  Space  Tugs,  and  Space 
Labs  comes  to  $9  bilUon.  The  NASA  pay- 
load  cost  is  $22  billion.  The  foreign  pay- 
load  cost,  for  which  they  reimburse  NASA 
of  course,  is  $2  bUlion.  The  Department  of 
Defense  payload  cost,  for  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  pays,  is  $11.7  bil- 
lion. The  commercial  payload  cost  is 
$4.5  billion;  for  a  total  of  $49.2  billion. 

Of  the  $49.2  billion,  the  total  NASA 
cost  is  approximately  $31  billion  cover- 
ing the  entire  research  and  development 
costs  of  the  NASA  program  from  1973  to 
1991. 

To  launch  the  same  986  payloads  with 
expendable  boosters  would  cost  $14  bil- 
lion more,  so  I  think  this  does  illustrate 
the  dramatic  cost  savings  that  the  Shut- 
tle can  achieve. 

Mr.  YATES.  Can  the  chairman  tell  us 
what  the  possible  benefits  to  the  Nation 
are  through  the  expenditure  of  this 
enormous  sum  of  money? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  members  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
could  do  this  better,  but  I  might  men- 
tion, just  as  an  example,  that  most  of 
the  people  of  this  earth  use  alternating 
current.  It  is  costly  and  as  much  as  25 
percent  of  the  electrical  energy  is  lost 
in  transmission.  However,  direct  cur- 
rent systems,  using  underground  cabling, 
are  far  better  economically  and  ecologi- 
cally. Direct  current  systems  have  tested 
out  well  but  a  critical  component  need 
exists — large  crystals  which  are  used 
to  rectify  and  regtilate  the  current.  The 
crystals  need  to  be  6  to  12  inches  in 
diameter.  Earth  based  crystal  processing 
limits  their  size  to  2  to  4  inches  in  di- 
ameter because  of  gravity  and  so  the 
potential  eflBclency  of  these  direct  cur- 
rent distribution  systems  is  constrained. 

It  is  understandable  then  that  the 
crystals  growTi  in  space  during  the  last 
Skylab  mission  caused  such  excitement. 
Studies  showed  their  size  and  homogene- 
ity greatly  surpassed  those  grown  on 
Earth.  In  zero  gravity,  it  is  possible  to 
reform  crystals  that  are  more  nearly 
perfect.  It  is  estimated  that  350  new 
generating  plants  over  the  next  20  years 
raises  the  possibility  of  $100,000,000  a 
year  in  demand  for  these  crj'stals. 

With  large,  space  manufactured  crys- 
tals, the  potential  exists  for  major  in- 
creases in  the  capability  of  integrated 
circuits.  As,  an  example,  a  thin  shce 
about  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  near  per- 
fect crystal  can  serve  as  the  lens  of  a 
TV  camera  requiring  no  lights  to  func- 
tion— it  just  needs  the  heat  radiated 
from  people  or  objects.  Such  a  perfect 
crystal  can  only  be  produced  in  zero 
gravity. 

In  the  opinion  of  scientists  it  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation  that 
materials  processing  in  space  presents 
one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever 
afforded  to  benefit  mankind. 

NASA  indicates  to  us  that  this  may 
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save,  in  the  long  run.  the  long  pull,  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  How  much  I  do  not  know, 
but  at  least  we  know  that  the  savings 
which  will  be  found  in  this  area  will  be 
considerable. 

Also,  the'-e  is  great  potential  in  the 
development  of  vaccines  and  other  anti- 
biotics. These  are  developed  with  higher 
quality  where  there  is  no  gravity.  The 
space  environment,  with  its  absence  of 
gravity,  enables  scientists  to  work  with 
mixtures  of  blood  cells,  bacterial  colonies, 
or  other  biological  materials  in  liquid 
solution,  without  being  limited  by  the 
tendency  of  the.se  substances  to  settle  to 
the  bottom  or  rise  to  the  top  of  the  solu- 
tion. So  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  very 
dramatic  possibilities  of  materials  and 
biological  processing  in  space.  Hopefully, 
this  research  may  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
the  space  program. 

Mr.  YATES.  Did  the  committee  look 
into  the  possibility  of  spacing  out  further 
the  .space  program  to  save  money? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No,  the  committee  did 
not.  As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  a 
pushing  out  of  the  space  program  or 
spacing  out  the  space  program  or  ex- 
tending it,  of  course,  always  adds  to  the 
cost  of  the  program.  I  presume  that  if 
inflation  continues  at  the  rate  we  have 
now.  if  we  extended  the  program,  the 
cost  would  be  greater. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  in  his  opening  state- 
ment stressed  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Space  Shuttle  was  the  result 
of  a  decision  to  make  this  national  policy. 
I  have  shared  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'  concern  for  a  long  time  concern- 
ing the  Space  Shuttle,  but  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  space  program,  the  shuttle  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  does  not  simply  involve  just 
glamorous  things.  Some  very  practical 
things  are  involved  in  the  use  of  the  space 
shuttle,  and  more  particularly,  as  the  Tug 
is  developed  for  the  Space  Shuttle,  we 
can  service  satellites  which  are  In  syn- 
chronous orbit. 

What  are  the  satellites  I  am  speaking 
of?  I  am  talking  about  the  weather  sat- 
ellite that  is  able  to  give  us  weather  pre- 
dictions and  weather  conditions  for  the 
pilots,  say.  who  fly  across  the  ocean.  I  am 
talking  about  the  earth  resources  satel- 
lite, the  satellite  which  measures  growth 
on  the  earth,  which  will  be  able  to  de- 
tect crop  disease  for  the  farmer.  I  am 
talking  about  the  communications  sat- 
ellite. Finally,  with  the  development  of 
the  Tug,  we  will  be  able  to  carrv  satel- 
lites Into  orbit.  We  will  be  able  to  re- 
trieve them  from  orbit,  bring  them  back 
to  Earth,  and  service  them.  We  will  be 
able  to  service  them  while  thev  are  in 
orbit. 

These  are  programs  which  affect  every 
life  in  this  country'  and  which  have  som" 
bearing  on  the  quaUty  of  life  in  this 
country. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had 
to  have  the  space  shuttle  if  we  v,'ere  goir^ 
to  advance  technologically  and  if  we  are 
going  to  truly  serve  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 
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Mr.  YATES.  I  w  >uld  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  or  soi  le  member  of  the 
Science  and  Asti  onautics  Committee 
place  in  the  Recof  d  at  this  point  a  list 
of  the  achievemen;s  that  are  hoped  to 
be  attained  with  ti  e  expenditure  of  this 
v.'-.sfc  .sum  of  money. 

I  respect  the  gen  leman's  contribution. 
In  view  of  the  expe:  iditures  that  are  con- 
templated, that  tie  American  people 
would  like  to  know  just  what  the  bene- 
nts  are  Ukely  to  b;.  We  will  try  to  in- 
clude in  the  Recoid  at  this  point  some 
of  the  initial  benefits  that  have  only 
started  to  develop: 

BlO»  EDICAL 
CARD  OLOCY 

Rechargeable  Cardiac  Pacemaker.  A  re- 
chargeable cardiac  pacemaker  smaller  than 
a  cigarette  pack  and  powered  by  nlckel-cad- 
glnally  developed  for 
fer  systems  is  now  being 
is  In  the  United  States. 
Iby  the  Johns  Hopkins 
boratory  In  Maryland 
-jus  requirement  for  pe- 
riodic removal  of  imilanted  pacemakers  be- 
cause of  battery  depletion.  Such  surgical  re- 
movals and  re-lmplaritations  of  the  old-style 
and  bulkier  units  pfcsed  unavoidable  risks 
and  discomfort  and  costs  to  patients  who 
depend  on  electronic  pacemakers  to  control 
erratic  or  weak  heait  rates.  Whereas  con- 
ventional mercury  cA\  powered  pacemakers 
must  be  replaced  ati  least  once  every  two 
years,  the  rechargeable  unit  should  last  a 
minimum  of  10  and  toosslblv  20  years.  This 
reduction  in  costs  to  fce  patient  and  surgical 
risk  Is  particularly  in<portant. 

The  new  pacemaker  allows  the  heart  pa- 
tient—young,  middle-aged,  or  elderly— to  re- 
charge his  pacemaker  conveniently  and  com- 
fortably once  a  weetf  at  home.  Should  the 
patient  forget  or  negli  !Ct  his  weekly  recharge, 
he  will,  in  fact,  face  no  danger  as  the  sys- 
tem contains  enough  energy  for  at  least  8 
weeks'  operation.  For  infants  requiring  pace- 
makers, the  parent  cj  n  operate  the  recharg- 
ing unit.  The  new  jacemakers  being  less 
than  half  the  volume  of  conventional  pacers 
facilitates  its  use  in  o  illdren.  All  the  patient 
needs  to  do  is  don  a  special  vest  to  which 
the  pacemaker  is  thei  magnetlcallv  coupled 
for  recharging.  The  aecharging  takes  about 
90  minutes.  1 

Emergency  Ambulahce  Cardiac  Care  Sys- 
tem. In  cooperation  wjth  NASA.  SCI  Svstems 
Inc.  of  Houston,  has  tdapted  SKYLAB  tech- 
nology In  the  developfient  of  an  ambulance- 
carried  compact  medfcal  unit  that  contains 
essential  equipment  designed  to  meet  heart 
patients'  diagnostic  ind  therapeutic  needs 
at  the  scene  of  an  emirgencv.  The  unit  based 
In  part  on  technology  derived  from  the 
NASA  manned  spacefflght  program  Includes 
two-way  voice  and  Eko  telemetry  svstems 
weighs  only  40  poundfe.  and  Is  now  commer- 
cially available. 

The  unit,  called  Telecare,  brings  together 
all  the  basic  compon  mts  required  to  meet 
medical  emergencies.  Phey  are  combined  for 
the  first  time  in  a  s:  ngle  portable  package 
about  the  size  of  a  j  ultcase.  These  compo- 
nents, to  be  used  by  ambulance  personnel 
and  physicians.  lnclu<  e:  a  resplratorv  resus- 
citation system;  a  15-  ninute  chlorate  candle 
oxygen  supply  contained  In  a  lightweight 
canister  whose  design  Is  derived  from  soace 
technology;  an  electro  ;ardlogram  dlsplav  and 
telemetry  svstem  that  cp.n  relav  cardiac  data 
to  the  receiving  hospi  ;al  and  the  phvslclans 
who  will  provide  late^  treatment  to  the  pa- 
tient; a  defibrillator  f«r  external  heart  stim- 
ulation; a  semlauto  natic  indirect  blood 
pressure  measurement  system  using  a  special 
microphone  posltlonec  under  a  hand-Inflated 
cuff  similar  to  the  blc  od  presstire  device  de- 
veloped for  the  NAS/i  Skylab  program;   and 
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a  basic  pharmaceutics  I  pack.  Optional  equip, 
ment  available  tnclu<es  an  electroencepha- 
lograph that  can  provide  remote  observation 
of  brain-wave  action.  Its  technology  u 
derived  from  the  Skyl  ib  sleep  analyzer—plug 
a  strlp-chart  data  recc  rder  and  tape  recorder 

The  Telecare  system  has  already  been 
tested  successfully  bj  the  city  of  Houston 
Houston  Is  now  eqvilpjiing  28  of  its  munlclpai 
medical  rescue  vehlcljs  with  Telecare  units 
and  is  training  technl  clans  to  use  the  units 
A  number  of  other  ci  les  are  currently  eval 
uating  the  new  unit. 

Cardiac  Dlagnosrtlc  I  ssist  Computer.  ApoUo 
technology  in  the  flel  Is  of  small  computers 
man-machine  interactions,  and  real-time 
signal  processing  mettiods,  is  being  used  at 
The  Draper  Laboratoity  in  Massachusetts  to 
develop  a  bedside  biomedical  computer  to 
aid  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cardio- 
vascular disease.  The  purpose  of  the  project 
is  to  create  a  free-stan  ling  system  comblnlne 
computer  analysis  aid  biomedical  instru- 
mentation that  can  bu  deployed  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  patient  or  In  the  outpatient  area 
of  the  hospital.  Such  a  system  would  use 
non-lnvaslve  measurements  of  the  patient's 
physiology  and  could  provide  the  doctor  or 
his  assistants  with  rspld  analysis  of  a  pa- 
tlent's  condition,  give  assistance  In  differen- 
tial diagnosis  and  hel  >  predict  the  response 
to  therapy.  '^ 

Physicians  and  cardiologists  at  the  MIT 
Clinical  Research  Center  and  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  are  collaborating  with 
The  Draper  Laboratorr  on  this  project  The 
phototype  system  Is  es  pected  to  be  ready  for 
clinical  field  trials  aiid  evaluation  by  late 

The  long-term  goal  of  the  project  is  to 
develop  a  "dedicated"  minicomputer  system 
that  could  aid  the  attending  general  physi- 
cian's diagnosis  of  cardiovascular  disease  The 
final  system  wlU  be  sr  lall  enough  and  port- 
able enough  to  be  wheeled  from  bedside  to 
bedside  and  would  be  ow  enough  in  price  to 
be  deployed  in  large  numbers  in  small  com- 
munity hospitals  and  in  rural  and  urban 
clinics. 

The  system  wUl  aiU  the  physician  in  a 
number  of  ways.  It  wl  11  acquire  and  process 
the  electrical  and  acoustical  output  of«4he 
patient's  cardiovascula  r  system  .ind  compare 
these  data  with  Inforniatlon  in  the  patient's 
history.  It  wUl  allow  rapid  assessment  of 
diagnostic  Informationl  It  will  provide  a  uni- 
fied record  of  data  froin  the  patient.  And,  It 
will  give  the  attendinir  physician  statistical 
data  relating  the  pat  em  of  flndmgs  with 
possible  diagnoses. 

Artificial  Heart  Valve  Mapping.  NASA  Is 
collaborating  in  work  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  Urbana,  and  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity In  St.  Louis  air  led  at  gathering  data 
needed  for  the  deve  opment  of  artificial 
aortic  valves  for  the  heirt.  Stereophotogram- 
metry — a  precision  stei  eophotographlc  'map- 
ping' technique  similar  to  that  used  to  map 
the  surface  of  the  mcon — is  being  used  to 
measure,  through  prec  se  geometric  analysis, 
the  distribution  of  fisxion  (bending)  and 
stress  in  heart  valves  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  pressure  and  fl(  w. 

The  stress  distrlbutii  >n  analysis  performed 
on  aortic  valve  molds  :  s  fundamental  to  the 
design  of  an  artificial  1  leart  valve.  The  prin- 
cipal stumbling  block  in  that  development 
has  been  the  geometric  definition  of  the  com- 
plex asymmetric  shape  of  the  valve.  The 
NASA  mapping  technl)  |ues  have  been  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  t  a  the  solution  of  this 
problem  in  work  now  1]  i  progress  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  nilnqls  (Uibana).  The  work  Is 
being  coordinated  wltJ  a  large  effort  to  de- 
velop a  trileaflet  aortic  ^alve  prosthesis  under 
way  at  Washington  Ui  Iverslty  in  St.  Louis. 
Polymer  and  composit '-materials  advances, 
combined  with  progres  ;  In  blood  surface  in- 
terface research  sponsored  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Artificial  Heart  pro- 
gram, have  laid  the  b  isle  ground  work  for 
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the  development  of  a  trileaflet  artificial  heart 
valve. 

Portable,  Battery  Operated  Ultrasonic 
Echocardloscope.  A  portable,  battery  oper- 
ated ultrasonic  device  originally  designed  by 
the  NASA  Ames  Research  Center  to  be  car- 
ried aboard  spacecraft  to  assess  the  perform- 
ance of  the  heart  in  the  weightlessness  of 
space  Is  being  evaluated  at  the  Stanford 
University  School  of  Medicine  for  use  In  the 
care  of  hearv  disease  patients.  Ultrasound 
already  has  been  quite  useful  clinically  In 
the  diagnosis  of  aortic,  mitral  and  tricuspid 
valve  disease,  foreign  bodies  in  the  heart, 
the  presence  of  pericardial  effusion  and  spe- 
cific congenital  heart  defects. 

The  active  program  of  ultrasonic  diagnosis 
at  Stanford  University  Hospital  has  shown 
that  most  commercially  available  equipment 
Is  both  bulky  and  potentially  hazardous  from 
an  electrical  standpoint.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  commercial  equipment  is  used 
hi  a  medical  environment  involving  elec- 
trically-sensitive p>atient8  such  as  those  found 
in  the  cardiac  catheterization  laboratory  or 
In  the  newborn  nursery.  To  overcome  such 
problems  It  Is  conceivable  and  anticipated 
that  ultrasonic  imaging  may  eventually  re- 
place the  use  of  X-rays  for  studying  and 
evaluating  the  condition  of  a  patient's  heart. 

Bactebiologt 

Automated  Bacteria  Detection  System.  Hos- 
pitals, physicians,  clinics,  the  food  processing 
Industry,  the  brewing  Industry,  and  others 
requiring  sterUe  manufacturing  conditions 
may  soon  benefit  from  an  automated  rapid 
bacteria  detection  system  based  on  Instru- 
mentation originally  designed  for  life-detec- 
tion mission  of  NASA's  Mars-Voyager  space- 
craft. 

The  system  offers  a  quick  indication  of  the 
presence  and  quantity  of  bacteria  by  register- 
ing the  amount  of  light  emitted  by  the  re- 
action between  the  ATP  and  luclferase,  an 
enzyme  derived  from  firefiles. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Tufts  Univer- 
sity-Medical Center,  and  Delaware  State  Uni- 
versity are  working  with  NASA  to  develop  this 
technology.  It  is  being  Investigated  for  the 
analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  antibiotic 
drugs  against  infectious  agents  and  for  its 
potential  in  monitoring  kidney  transplants, 
and  for  the  detection  of  viruses.  The  major 
advantage  of  the  new  system  is  its  ability  to 
determine  the  amount  of  bacteria  In  a  fluid 
in  about  15  minutes,  as  compared  with  the 
48  to  72  hours  It  normally  takes  to  achieve 
similar  results  with  conventlonsJ  culturlng 
medical  laboratory  techniques.  By  enabling 
physicians  to  determine  rapidly  the  most  ap- 
propriate antibiotics  for  treating  Infections, 
it  Is  possible  that  the  time  required  to  effect 
a  treatment  may  be  greatly  decreased — re- 
ducing the  costs  of  hospitalization  for  the 
patient  and  freeing  hospital  facilities  for 
other  patients.  SimUarly,  the  determination 
of  the  most  effective  drug  for  fighting  an  In- 
fection can  be  accomplished  now  in  less  than 
5  hours  compared  to  the  conventional  48  to 
72  hours. 

Le^jkemia 

White  Blood  Cell  Preservation.  A  new  tech- 
nique for  preservtag  white  blood  cells  for  use 
in  the  treatment  of  leukemia,  the  malignant 
blood  disease  that  kUls  about  15,000  Ameri- 
cans each  year,  is  being  developed  by  NASA 
in  collaboration  with  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute (NCI). 

leukemia  therapy  Involves  the  destruc- 
tion, through  the  use  of  drugs  or  radiation, 
of  cancerous  white  blood  cells  In  the  marrow 
where  they  are  formed.  These  therapies  cre- 
ate a  problem  because,  with  the  loss  of  bone 
marrow,  the  body  loses  the  ability  to  produce 
the  normal  white  cells  the  patient  requires 
to  fight  potential  infections. 

When  this  loss  of  bone  marrow  occurs, 
white  cells  must  be  resupplied  to  the  pa- 


tient. For  this  purpose,  a  bank  or  storage  fa- 
cility of  white  cells  is  required.  This  Is  im- 
possible at  present  because  adequate  storage 
procedures  are  unavailable.  Although  red  • 
cells  can  be  preserved  by  freezing,  white  cells 
are  destroyed  by  the  existing  freezing  and 
thawing  techniques.  One  important  parame- 
ter in  freezing  white  blood  cells  is  believed 
to  be  the  rate  of  freezing.  Rate  of  freezing 
cannot  yet  be  controlled  because  of  the 
plateau  in  the  cooling  rate  when  the  latent 
heat  is  released  at  the  freezing  point. 

The  present  method  for  freezing  utilizes 
a  liquid  nitrogen  system,  which  cools  a  sec- 
ondary liquid,  which  in  turn  cools  the  cells 
contained  in  a  flat  Teflon  bag.  To  prevent 
contamination  of  the  cells.  It  Is  desirable 
that  any  new  technique  utilize  a  Teflon 
container.  The  basic  requirement  Is  a  method 
of  detecting  the  onset  of  freezing  and  in- 
creasing the  heat  transfer  rate  during  the  re- 
lease of  latent  heat,  so  that  a  nearly  con- 
stant rate  of  cooling  can  be  maintained  from 
room  temperature  to  — 50°  C. 

This  problem  was  forwarded  to  the  NASA 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  (JPL)  where  a 
new  configuration  was  suggested.  The  cells 
are  held  In  a  Tefion  bladder  surrounded  by 
an  electrical  heating  element  and  liquid  ni- 
trogen tubes.  During  the  cooling  cycle  from 
room  temperature  to  the  freezing  point,  the 
heating  colls  control  the  cooling  rate.  At  the 
freezing  point,  the  electrically  produced  heat 
is  reduced  and  the  latent  heat  of  the  cells  is 
rapidly  removed.  Then  the  heat  is  turned  on 
again  to  control  the  rate  until  — 50*  is 
reached. 

Although  the  proposed  solution  originated 
at  JPL.  implementation  of  this  Idea  Is  being 
pursued  by  the  NASA  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  (GSPC)  because  of  the  geographic 
proximity  of  NCI.  GSPC  personnel  used  com- 
puter-aided design  to  optimize  the  basic  con- 
flgxiration  before  hardware  construction.  A 
computer  simvaation  model  was  developed 
that  allowed  design  modifications  to  be 
quickly  evaluated.  The  computer  analysis 
utilized  the  same  techniques  that  NASA  uses 
In  space  applications  such  as  achieving 
thermal  balance  in  spacecraft.  Coordination 
between  NCI  and  GSFC  research  staff  mem- 
bers was  closely  maintained  to  ensure  that 
the  final  device  met  all  medical  and  engineer- 
ing requirements.  A  prototype  model  of  the 
design  has  been  built  and  successfully  tested. 
A  laboratory  model  has  been  delivered  to 
NCI  for  further  research  and  evaluation. 

BIOLOGICAL    isolation    GARMENT 

A  special  garment  originally  designed  to 
provide  a  portable  sterile  environment  for 
returning  Apollo  astronauts  has  been  adapted 
by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  protect 
leukemia  patients  from  infection  while 
undergoing  chemotherapy. 

NCI  has  pioneered  the  use  of  laminar  air 
flow  rooms  to  provide  a  sterile  environment 
for  this  therapy.  But  they  have  also  wanted 
a  portable  sterile  environment  to  permit 
patients  to  move  from  the  sterile  chambers 
to  other  places  of  treatment.  The  need  was 
especially  important  for  children  who  psycho- 
logically are  less  able  to  tolerate  confine- 
ment in  one  room.  The  Isolation  garment 
permits  them  to  leave  the  sterile  laminar 
fiow  room  for  treatment  and  for  recreation 
or  visits  with  parents. 

Queried  by  NCI,  a  NASA  Biomedical  Appli- 
cation Team  suggested  modifying  the  Apollo 
garment  as  a  possible  solution.  The  NASA 
Biological  Isolation  Garment  has  been  de- 
signed for  the  Apollo  astronauts  to  wear 
from  the  time  of  exit  from  the  splashed- 
down  capsule  to  the  time  of  arrival  in  the 
portable  quarantine  facility  aboard  the  re- 
covery ship. 

The  original  garment,  and  particularly  Its 
associated  headgear,  posed  certain  heat, 
weight,  and  claustrophobia  problems  for 
medical  patients,  especially  children.  The 
NCI   specialists   decided  to  add  a  positive- 


pressure  portable  air  supply  system  to  over- 
come the  heat  problem  and  provide  ventUa- 
tlon.  As  many  of  the  contaminants  In  the 
medical  situation  come  from  the  surface  of 
the  patient's  own  body,  a  directed  flow  of 
air  from  the  top  of  the  head  downward  Is 
provided  to  reduce  the  danger  of  self -con- 
tamination. An  NCI  contractor  modified  the 
face  mask  to  suit  the  needs  of  patients  and 
fabricated  the  ohild-size  suit. 

This  technology  transfer  took  place  rapid- 
ly, thanks  to  experience  with  the  earlier 
NASA  garment  and  rapid,  effective  modifica- 
tions for  the  special  medical  purpose.  Frcm 
the  time  the  problem  was  posed,  it  took  less 
than  a  month  to  deliver  the  modified  ver- 
sion adap'ed  to  the  needs  of  the  Cancer  In- 
stitute. 

Used  in  conjunction  with  the  sterile  lami- 
nar flow  rooms  and  chemotherapy,  the  new 
garment  provides  mobUity,  comfort  and  ac- 
cess to  recreation  for  patients  with  very 
special  needs. 


Instrumentation 

Computer  Analysis  of  Infrared  Photos  of 
Skin  Burns.  The  study  and  treatment  of  se- 
rious burn  Injuries  is  being  assisted  by  com- 
puter-Image enhancement  techniques  pre- 
viously used  to  produce  dramatic  photos  of 
distant  planetary  surfaces  from  data  re- 
layed by  the  N.^A  space  probes. 

The  N.^SA  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  and 
the  University  of  Southern  California  Med- 
ical Center  are  performing  a  detailed  study 
of  the  use  of  computer-enhanced  infrared 
photography  for  the  early  diagnosis  of  cu- 
taneous thermal  burn  wounds.  The  imme- 
diate consequence  of  this  study  Is  to  provide 
a  simple  clinical  tool  to  accelerate  the  ac- 
curate diagnosis  of  the  bum  wound. 

Developments  in  the  treatment  of  burns 
over  the  past  few  years  have  indicated  that 
early  removal  of  the  irreversibly  destroyed 
tissue  has  many  advantages.  It  reduces  the 
risk  of  Infection,  the  onset  of  thick  scar 
tissue,  and  the  loss  of  function  to  the  dam- 
aged limb.  It  also  appears  to  provide  the  best 
surgical  results  In  the  shortest  time.  How- 
ever, in  many  cases  it  is  Impossible  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  irreversibly  damaged 
areas  and  those  which  would  spontaneously 
heal  with  time.  Treatment  of  the  question- 
able areas  thus  depends  quite  heavily  on 
the  Intuition  and  experience  of  the  physi- 
cian. Even  though  the  physician  is  aided  by 
many  tools  covering  sensory,  mechanical. 
and  thermal  phenomena,  the  only  positive 
method  available  to  him  is  to  wait  from  three 
to  four  weeks  untO  the  natural  healing  pat- 
tern is  established  and  the  areas  of  the  ir- 
reversibly damaged  and  putrefied  tissue  are 
Indicated.  If  the  physician  decides  to  ex- 
cise tissue  before  a  precise  diagnosis  is  avail- 
able, the  patient  may  suffer  by  not  having 
sulficient  tissue  removed.  Residual  dead  tis- 
sue wo  lid  then  remain  as  a  source  of  infec- 
tion and  would  ultimately  require  additional 
surgery  and  pain.  If  excessive  tissue  is  in- 
itially removed,  the  patient  would  suffer  ->y 
having  viable  tissue  removed  which  cou'd 
have  assisted  in  the  vital  healing  process. 
These  complications  would  also  reduce  the 
supply  of  viable  tissue  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  grafting.  In  any  case,  the  delay  cr 
inaccuracy  In  the  diagnosis  of  the  irreversi- 
bly damaged  tissue  increases  the  danger  of 
Infection.  Infection  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  death  of  the  burned  patient. 

This  technique  Is  particularly  attractive 
because,  although  a  computer  capability  is 
required  for  the  analysis  of  the  image,  the 
image  of  the  bums  can  be  photographed  by 
an  ordinary  35-mm  camera  using  readily 
available  commercial  film  and  infrared  filters. 
Since  a  wait  of  several  days  is  normally  re- 
quired for  surgeons  to  begin  removing  dead 
tissue,  it  would  be  quite  feasible  to  send  the 
infrared  photo  images  to  a  centralized  com- 
puter facility  for  rapid  analysis. 
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In  a  series  of  early  studies,  It  was  possible 
to  predict  those  areas  which  two  days  to  two 
weeks  later  developed  Into  areas  which  would 
reqiUre  grafting.  Based  on  an  admittedly 
small  data  sample,  it  seems  that  computer- 
enhanced  infrared  photographs  can  reveal 
clotting  deep  within  the  skin  or  deep  layers 
of  dead  tissue — an  indication  of  a  full  thick- 
ness burn.  Thus,  It  appears  that  infrared 
photography,  enhanced  in  some  cases  by 
image  processing,  could  be  a  powerfxil  tool 
In  a  burn  clinic.  It  should  be  possible  to  pre- 
dict the  viability  or  nonvlabllity  of  burnt 
tissue  and  thereby  accelerate  the  diagnosis 
process  by  weeks.  This  would  allow  the  early 
surgical  removal  of  nonviable  tissue;  and, 
would  result  in  a  major  reduction  of  trauma 
and  expense  for  the  patient. 

Selected  volunteer  patients  from  the  Los 
Angeles  County-University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Center  Burn  Ward  are  being 
studied  throughout  the  course  of  their  care, 
beginning  with  admission  and  continuing  to 
the  time  of  accurate  diagnosis.  Data  from 
processed  photographs  will  be  correlated  with 
tissue  biopsies  and  visible  landmarks  over 
this  period.  Image -processing  techniques  will 
be  studied  to  determine  optimum  processing 
algorithms,  and  protocols  will  be  established 
to  yield  maximal  benefits  of  early  clinical  di- 
agnosis for  minimal  cost. 

Infant  Respiratory  Assist  Device.  The 
treatment  of  hyaline  membrane  disease 
(respiratory  distress  syndrome)  by  medical 
researchers  at  the  University  of  Miami  Is  be- 
ing aided  by  technology  used  onboard  the 
NASA  SKYLAB.  The  respiratory  assist  device 
is  patterned  after  the  lower-body  negative- 
pressure  system  developed  for  the  SKYLAB 
program  to  control  the  body's  blood  distri- 
bution in  zero  gravity. 

Respiratory  distress  syndrome  is  the  major 
cause  of  death  in  the  newborn.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  20,000  babies  succumb 
to  this  disease  in  the  United  States  each 
year.  Respiratory  distress  syndrome  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  newborn  In  which  the  lungs  are 
collapsed.  It  Is  believed  to  be  caused  by  the 
absence,  because  of  Immaturity,  of  an  alve- 
olar substance  that  decreases  the  surface  ten- 
sion and  permits  the  lungs  to  reexpand  after 
each  expiration. 

Recently,  researchers  at  several  medical 
centers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
reported  encouraging  results  with  the  use  of 
continuous  positive  airway  pressure  (CPAP) 
and  continuous  negative  pressure  (CNP) 
therapeutic  techniques.  The  CPAP  method 
uses  an  endotracheal  tube  which  continuous, 
ly  forces  oxygen-rich  air  into  the  lungs  while 
the  CNP  method  keeps  the  infant's  lungs  ex- 
panded by  subjecting  the  chest  to  continuous 
negative  pressure.  The  negative  pressure 
around  the  chest  helps  the  infant  to  expand 
his  lungs  and  to  maintain  the  proper  resid- 
ual volume  of  air.  If  life  can  be  sustained  for 
4  days  by  either  method  of  treatment  the 
missing  alveolar  substance  will  be  present  In 
a  sufBclent  quantity  for  normal  unassisted 
breathing  to  occur. 

The  CNP  method  has  been  employed  bv 
specialists  at  the  University  of  Miami  School 
of  Medicine,  who  were  amons  the  first  to 
utilize  the  technique.  First,  a^commercUUy 
avaUable  respirator  was  modified  to  produce 
a  constant  negative  pressure.  It  has  saved  the 
lives  of  several  infants.  To  Improve  this  Ini- 
tially improvised  system,  the  University  of 
Miami  medical  team  wished  to  fabricate  a 
CNP  chamber  that  would  cover  only  the  In- 
fant's thorax,  arms,  and  upper  abdomen 
Such  a  system  offers  advantages  over  the  use 
of  continuous  positive  pressure  In  the  air- 
ways: 

(1)  It  avoids  tracheal  Intubation  and  leaves 
the  face  free  for  nursing  care.  This  point  U 
of  great  importance  since,  in  addition  to  feed- 
ing the  infant,  it  Is  normallv  necessary  to 
suck  mucus  from  the  infant's  trachea  at  fre- 


quent Intervals.  Th<   CPAP  must  be  discon- 
tinued during  such  r  ursing  care. 

(2)  Its  Interferes  e  with  venous  return  to 
.  the  right  heart  will  t  b  minimal. 

(3)  It  avoids  the  1  icrease  of  air  in  the  gas- 
trointestinal tract. 

The  technology  en  ployed  in  the  body  seals 
of  the  Lower  Body  I  egative  Pressvu-e  System 
on  the  NASA  1973  !  ikylab  mission  has  been 
applied  directly  in}  providing  therapeutic 
treatment  for  respiratory  syndrome.  A  NASA 
Marshall  Space  Fllglit  Center  (MSFC)  engi- 
neer visited  the  Uni'  erslty  of  Miami  msdlcal 
team  to  assist  in  tt  e  design  of  the  air  seal 
required  at  the  waist  In  the  CNP  system.  The 
waist  seal  designed  for  NASA's  Lower  Body 
Negative  Pressure  Sj  stem  appears  to  provide 
an  excellent  solutlor  to  the  problem  of  seal- 
ing the  CNP  unit  a1  the  infant's  waist.  Ad- 
dltionaUy,  the  NASA  seal  is  adjustable,  which 
will  allow  the  CNP  c  lamber  to  accommodate 
Infants  of  varioiis  sii  es. 

A  preliminary  des  gn  for  the  CNP  system 
has  been  finished,  "fhe  Department  of  Bio- 
medical Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Miami  plans  to  complete  the  fabrication  of 
the  CNP  unit  by  th«   Spring  of  1974. 

Video  Requlremeqts  for  Remote  Medical 
Diagnosis.  With  the  Increasing  commitment 
to  provide  quality  i  ledlcal  care  to  all  citi- 
zens— be  they  In  rei  aote  rural  or  inner-city 
areas — It  has  becom  s  clear  that  widespread 
use  of  television  wi:  1  become  an  important 
tool  for  the  support  )f  facilities  remote  from 
major  medical  instl  ;utlons. 

In  light  of  this  luture  need,  a  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  subcommittee  sug- 
gested that  the  NASA  video-communications 
capability  demonstrated  in  the  Apollo  mis- 
sions could  make  a  Bignlficant  contribution 
to  the  system  desigii  and  evaluation  of  the 
necessary  video  llnka  for  medical  purposes. 

While  the  concept  of  using  video  to  assist 
the  delivery  of  ren  ote  medical  service  Is 
gaining  widespread  iiupport,  it  Is  also  clear 
that  the  standard  co  nmercial  video  image  is 
not  Ideally  suited  to  many  medical  applica- 
tions. Also,  given  the  scarcity  of  available 
frequency  spectrum  space,  bank-width,  and 
the  economics  of  tra  nsmisslon  systems,  it  Is 
Important  to  deten  line  what  Is  truly  re- 
quired of  the  video  a  rstem.  For  instance,  the 
viewing  of  an  X-ray  )  legatlve  or  a  microscope 
slide  obviously  doea  not  require  the  high 
frame  rates  normall  r  necessary  for  motion 
conditions  althougt  Improved  resolution 
would  be  desirable.  High  frame  rates  may 
only  be  necessary  foi  certain  specialized  ap- 
plications such  as  beurologic  examination 
and  physical  or  sp)ee<^  therapy. 

In  July  1972,  NASj  l's  Telemetry  and  Com- 
munications Divlsloi.  at  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  Space  Cente  ',  began  a  study  of  video 
requirements  for  reiiote  medical  diagnosis. 
The  NASA  program  includes  medical,  blo- 
englneertng  and  com  munlcatlons  specialists. 
By  determining  mlr  Imum  qualities  of  the 
video  image  necessar;  for  a  physician  to  gain 
enough  information  to  make  a  valid  diag- 
nostic decision,  the  analysts  have  statisti- 
cally determined  the  video  requirements  in  a 
diversity  of  clinical  iltuations.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  progriim,  scheduled  for  early 
1974,  NASA  plans  t^  define  the  extent  of 
medical  services  whli:h  can  be  provided  for 
varying  Investments  1  n  video  equipment.  The 
study  will  be  incorp  >rated  into  STARPAHC 
(Space  Technology  A  pplied  to  Rural  Papago 
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the  problems  of  the  handicapped  has  been 
completed  by  NASA,  An  HEW  study  in- 
dicates that  2.75  percent  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation Is  limited  In  the  capabUity  to  per- 
form normal  activities  due  to  paralysis  loss 
of  limbs  and  non-ps  ralytlc  orthopedic  im- 
pairments. 

The  first  portion  of  the  NASA  systems 
study  was  to  develop  a  set  of  integrated  sys- 
tem user  requirements  upon  which  to  base 
the  design  concepts.  I  elying  on  requirements 
reduces  not  only  the  time  required  for  con- 
ceptual design  but  also  the  nvunber  of,  and 
cost  of,  concepts  wltich,  when  fabricated, 
are  found  to  be  ineffective.  The  carefiU  iden- 
tification of  system  requirements  also  fa- 
cUltates  the  identification  of  problems  for 
the  handicapped. 

The  primary  need  c  f  the  handicapped  per- 
son Is  independence  In  dally  living.  To  the 
degree  that  a  person  :  s  hindered  in  perform- 
ing a  task,  he  Is  dependent  on  someone  else 
for  assistance.  It  cau  be  argued  that  caus- 
ing a  handicapped  person  to  rely  or  depend 
on  a  mechanical  device  to  perform  his  re- 
quired functions  Is  leally  not  making  him 
independent.  But  even  normal  man  depends 
more  and  more  on  mechanical  aids  In  hi* 
everdyay  life.  He  depends  on  transportation 
systems  to  take  him  wtiere  his  legs  cannot.  He 
depends  on  the  telepiione  to  carry  his  voice 
to  great  distances.  He  depends  on  type- 
writers, ovens,  elevatdrs.  oU  well  machinery, 
etc.,  without  thlnkins  twice  about  being  de- 
pendent on  the  mactlnes.  Rather,  depend- 
ency Is  an  Interpersonal  relationship  which 
connotes  reliance  on  father  poeple.  Case  his- 
tories of  disabled  individuals  are  replete 
with  the  psychologiqal  problems  that  ac- 
company dependency  on  another  person  for 
even  the  most  basic  of  human  functions. 

The  needs  of  the  landicapped  form  the 
basis  for  the  systeiis  requirements.  The 
major  needs  can  be   lescribed  as: 

Ensure  a  high  degr»e  of  Independence  for 
the  handicapped  person. 

Permit  the  performance  of  required  and 
desired  activities  In  i>  manner  which  is  ef- 
fective, safe,  and  coj  afortable. 

Emphasize  the  perrormance  of  activities 
in  a  manner  which  approximates  the  "nor- 
mal". 

Enhance  the  accessl  slllty  and  handling  of 
objects  used  In  everyday  activities. 

Precisely  what  activities  should  the  svstem 
facilitate?  Obviously,  bhe  ultimate  goal  U  to 
enable  the  handicap]  led  person  to  perform 
any  activity  he  would  be  capable  of  perform- 
ing if  he  was  not  handicapped.  With  the  pres- 
ent state  of  technology,  this  goal  remains 
beyond  reach.  Therefore,  a  more  practical  ap- 
proach is  to  ensure  th  it  the  handicapped  can 
at  least  perform  those  activities  Identified  as 
important  in  normal  dally  activities. 

The  activities  to  be  facilitated  by  the  sys- 
tem constitute  the  fr  nctlonal  requirements 
of  the  system,  that  is  what  the  system  must 
do.  As  such,  they  proi  Ide  the  framework  for 
establishing  the  capajilltles  which  the  sys- 
tem must  possess.  Th  i  level  of  capability  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  system  Is  derived 
from  performance  reiiulrements.  These  de- 
fine the  accuracy,  tine,  and  energy  require- 
ments associated  with  each  system  function. 

In  the  future,  NASA  will  be  working  with 
the  VA  and  HEW  to  apply  Its  teleoperator 
research  and  developnent  experience  to  the 
above  functional  requirements.  NASA's  ex- 
perience in  teleoperator  development  has 
covered  sensors,  manipulators,  actuators, 
control  systems,  and  mobility — each  con- 
cerned with  the  man/i  nachlne  Interface.  Sen- 
sors under  developmi  nt  Include  video  sys- 
tems, touch  sensors,  force  sensors  and  en- 
vironment sensors.  Manipulators  include 
mechanical  arm-like  devices,  grapplers,  sur- 
face samplers  and  enil  effectors  or  tools  for 
performing  required  rilsslon  operations.  Ac- 
tuators include  hand  and  finger-like  devices 
to  perform  tasks.  Con  ;rol  system  technology 
Includes  use  of  computer-aided  devices  for 
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manual  control  of  manipulators,  free  fliers, 
sensors  and  support  systems.  Control  tech- 
nology for  planetary  teleoperators  also  in- 
cludes artificial  Intelligence,  which  Involves 
development  of  techniques  of  machine  learn- 
ing and  adaptive  control  for  providing  some 
level  of  semi-autonomous  behavior  for  sys- 
tems too  distant  to  be  controlled  directly. 
These  approaches  provide  the  teleoperator 
with  a  limited  amount  of  on-board  intelli- 
gent behavior.  Mobility  system  technology 
comprises  Integration  of  subsystems  and  de- 
velopment of  navigation,  guidance,  and  pro- 
pulsion or  locomotion  systems.  The  man/ 
machine  interface  area  Includes  all  aspects 
of  the  effort  to  integrate  the  human  operator 
with  the  system  hardware  and  software.  On 
the  machine  site  this  Involves  worksite  tech- 
nology, manipulator/eflector  technology,  and 
controllers  and  displays.  On  the  human  end, 
the  technology  area  includes  sensory  feed- 
back, determination  and  maintenance  of 
skills  and  skill  levels,  and  measurement  of 
operator  workloads. 

The  NASA  study  matching  functional  re- 
quirements with  teleoperator  technology  has 
been  completed  in  the  areas  of  manipulator 
devices,  mobility  units,  remote-control  sys- 
tems and  sensor  systems. 

Among  the  applications  are:  aids  for  auto 
driving,  advanced  control  systems  (Including 
voice  controlled  systems),  manipulators  to 
Increase  patient  reach,  remote-controlled 
devices  to  serve  as  "mechanical  servants", 
tactile  and  proximity  sensors,  manipulator 
attachments  for  prosthetics,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  standard  criteria  and  evaluation 
tests.  These  have  been  ranked  in  terms  of 
potential  numbers  of  handicapped  people 
to  be  served,  the  value  of  the  potential  bene- 
fits, and  technical  feasibility.  NASA  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  Prosthetic  Center 
are  now  working  together  in  planning  and 
coordinating  the  development  evaluation  and 
Implementation  of  devices  in  several  of  the 
above  named  categories. 

Prosthetic-Control  Systems  for  Paralyzed 
Patients.  NASA  developed  systems  originally 
devised  for  the  control  of  remotely-operated 
mechanical  hands  and  manipulator  devices 
in  hazardous  environments  are  being  suc- 
cessfully adapted  to  assist  paralyzed  and 
amputee  patients.  The  technology  of  NASA's 
space-oriented  program  has  been  combined 
to  produce  an  upgraded  proportional-control 
system  which  vastly  Increases  the  dexterity 
and  the  ease  with  which  a  totally  paralyzed 
or  amputee  patient  can  use  a  prosthetic  arm 
or  hand. 

Since  most  patients  equipped  with  cur- 
rently available  artificial-hand  devices  have 
trouble  handling  power  tools,  rehabilitation 
researchers  have  been  seeking  Improvements 
in  manipulating  capabilities  in  order  to 
expand  self-reliance  among  the  handicapped. 

Adapting  a  powered  terminal  device  knovm 
as  MATH,  used  In  conjunction  with  pro- 
portional-control techniques,  a  prosthetic 
device  has  been  developed  which  allows  an 
amputee  to  use  his  prosethetic  to  operate 
power  tools  such  as  electric  drills,  soldering 
guns,  etc.  Control  of  the  device  is  positive 
and  delicate  enough  to  permit  handling  and 
drinking  a  hot  cup  of  coffee. 

The  proportional-control  system  is  also 
being  used  to  control  complex  manipulative 
devices  that  may  restore  a  large  degree  of 
Independence  to  patients  by  allowing  them  to 
voluntarily  control  their  paralyzed  arms. 

UntU  recently,  externaUy-powered  orthotic 
arm  braces  with  as  many  as  seven  Joints — 
thus  seven  reversible  motors — ^were  con- 
trolled by  simple  on-off  switches.  Prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  NASA  proportional - 
control  devices.  It  was  difficult  to  achieve 
smooth,  accurate  motion  control  with  so 
many  working   joints. 

Incorporated  Into  the  seven-degree-of- 
freedom  externally-powered  orthotic  arm 
brace,  the  proportional-control  system  pro- 


vides both  velocity  and  force  proportional 
control  of  the  seven  small  direct-current 
motors.  Now  commercially  available  and  in 
daily  use  at  Rancbo  Los  Amigos  Hospital  in 
California,  the  proportional-control  system 
enables  a  totally  paralyzed  patient  to  per- 
form tasks  requiring  considerable  accuracy 
and  dexterity.  The  control  Is  "fine"  enough 
to  permit  many  routine  tasks,  self-feeding, 
drinking  from  a  cup.  turning  pages,  dialing 
a  telephone  and  even  vsrltlng  legibly.  Using 
a  typewriter  with  a  specially  modified  key- 
board, one  paralyzed  patient  Is  now  able  to 
type  22  words  per  minute. 

Beyond  enhancing  the  patient's  ability  to 
physically  Interact  with  their  environments, 
the  system  also  improves  the  psychological 
outlook  for  patients  through  the  creation  of 
greater  self-sufficiency  and  the  reduction  of 
dependence  on  others. 

An  Automated  Paper  Money  Identifier  for 
Blind  People.  The  NASA  Biomedical  Appli- 
cation Team  at  the  Southwest  Research  In- 
stitute, in  Texas  has  developed  an  automated 
money  Identifier  for  use  by  blind  people.  The 
system  is  based  on  technology  originally  de- 
veloped by  NASA  to  inspect  microfilm  rec- 
ords. 

Using  the  device,  a  blind  person  can  iden- 
tify various  paper  money  denominations  by 
their  sound  "signatures".  The  system  works 
this  way:  The  bill  to  be  Inspected  is  passed 
under  a  light  source.  A  phototransistor  meas- 
tu^s  changes  In  the  bill's  light  patterns. 
These  changes  are  converted  into  sound  sig- 
nals by  an  oscillator.  The  sounds  are  like  the 
beeping  tones  heard  on  long  distance  tele- 
phone calls.  The  key  to  the  varying  signals 
identifying  different  denominations  In  the 
variation  in  design  of  the  different  denom- 
inations. Thus,  each  denomination  gives  off 
its  own  easily  identified  sound. 

The  money  identifier  has  been  success- 
fully tested  at  the  Arkansas  Enterprises  for 
the  Blind  In  Little  Rock.  About  three  hours 
of  practice  are  required  for  a  blind  person  to 
learn  to  use  the  new  system.  The  paper  money 
Identifier  Is  being  manufactured  by  the  Mar- 
chak  Engineering  Company  and  being  mar- 
keted by  the  AppUed  Rehabilitation  Sys- 
tems. Both  organizations  are  in  Austin,  Tex. 

ENVmON  MENT 

Atmospheric  Pollution  Programs  Using 
LIDAP,  and  Balloons.  NASA  Baloon  and 
LIDAR  (laser-radar)  technology  is  being  used 
to  aid  environmental  analysis  of  atmospheric 
aerosols,  in  order  to  better  understand  the 
effects  of  man-made  chemical  pollution. 

One  project  uses  LIDAR  techniques  already 
applied  successfully  by  NASA  to  study  the 
clear  air  turbulence  problem  that  Is  of  major 
Interest  to  aviation. 

The  LIDAR  environmental  study — spon- 
sored by  the  California  Air  Resources  Board — 
Is  aimed  at  obtaining  information  on  the 
vertical  distribution  of  aerosols  near  the 
ground.  The  overall  objective  of  the  project 
Is  to  show  the  LIDAR's  ability  to  gather 
information  for  air  pollution  research.  Meas- 
urements by  the  LIDAR  system  will  show 
spatial  and  temporal  distribution  of  pollut- 
ant particles  in  the  earth's  mixing  air  lay- 
ers, their  effects  on  visibility,  and  the  longi- 
tudinal variations  of  the  aerosol  formations. 
This  project  developed  from  discussions  be- 
tween NASA  Langley  Research  Center  special- 
ists and  the  Rockwell  International  Science 
Center,  contractor  for  the  California  Air  Re- 
sources Board.  The  NASA  Langley  Research 
Center  Is  also  working  with  the  Virginia 
State  Air  Pollution  Control  Board  to  study 
air  quality,  using  the  LIDAR  at  a  site  in 
Norfolk.  Virginia.  A  compact  LIDAR  system 
is  being  developed  to  serve  these  projects 
and  for  use  in  further  studies  in  Virginia, 
Texas  and  New  York. 

In  a  related  program,  with  NASA  support, 
the  University  of  Wyoming  Is  studying  aero- 
sols by  using  Instrumented  tethered  balloons 
of  the  NASA  Langley  Research  Center.  This 


project  also  uses  Langley  Research  Center 
laboratory  equipment  such  as  the  electron 
probe  and  a  particle  measurement  computer. 
The  instrumented  balloon  packages  can 
measure  different  sizes  of  aerosols,  tempera- 
ture, pressure,  ozone  ccncentratlon.  wind 
speed  and  direction,  then  telemeter  all  the 
information  to  a  ground  station  simultane- 
ously. 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  project  Is  :o 
measure  the  aerosols  at  various  levels  of  the 
lower  atmosphere  and  analyze  the  "residence" 
times  of  the  aerosols  at  particular  sites.  This 
will  provide  Information — crucial  to  pollu- 
tion research — about  movement  and  redistri- 
bution of  these  particles  over  the  long  term. 
Random  sampling  over  urban  and  remote 
areas  could  provide  data  on  ho%v  man-made 
pollution  competes  with  natural  aerosols. 
Local  and  regional  studies  will  be  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Wyoming  during  1974 
and  a  data-acquisition  system  tailored  for 
the  air  pollution  analysis  mission  will  be 
delivered  in  1974. 

Sewage  Flowmeter.  Proper  distribution  of 
sewage  flow  Is  necessary  to  avoid  back-up  in 
the  sewer  system,  with  its  associated  health 
hazards,  and  to  prevent  overload  of  sewage 
treatment  plants.  Accurate  Information 
about  actual  sewage  quantities  is  also  man- 
datory In  projecting  sewage  system  needs  in 
terms  of  urban  development  and  growth. 

The  city  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has  served  as  the 
site  of  tests  on  a  newly  developed  sewage 
flowmeter  based  on  a  modification  of  a  de- 
vice originally  designed  at  the  NASA  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  primarily  for  use  as 
an  air  speed  indicator  for  vertical  and  short- 
takeoff-and-landlng  aircraft.  The  Bowles 
Fluldics  Corporation  of  Maryland  developed 
the  original  hardware  for  the  Electronics  Re- 
seuch  Center.  The  operation  of  the  fiow- 
meter  is  based  on  the  measurement  of  a  dif- 
ferential pressure  output  from  two  sensors 
in  the  pipe.  This  pressure  difference  increases 
and  decreases  with  corresponding  changes 
In  sewage  fiow. 

A  prototype  device  was  delivered  to  Dallas 
and  promising  tests  have  been  performed. 
The  Dallas  authorities  are  now  preparing  to 
build  a  tesibed  to  permit  comparison  of  the 
aerospace-derived  system  with  other  systems. 
These  tests  are  expected  to  be  complete  by 
the  end  of  1973. 

The  device  under  test  offers  a  number  of 
advantages.  It  has  no  moving  parts.  It  is  self- 
cleaning  and  rugged.  It  provides  no  obstruc- 
tion to  sewage  flow  and,  in  general,  can  oper- 
ate unaffected  by  foreign  bodies  and  corro- 
sive conditions. 

In  anticipation  of  a  successful  outcome  of 
the  test  program  in  Dallas.  NASA  has  ini- 
tiated a  limited  survey  of  potential  users  and 
manufacturers  of  the  device.  Market  analysis 
suggests  the  device  has  potential  for  use  in 
a  wide  variety  of  waste-management  opera- 
tlons.  with  potential  sales  of  some  4.000  units 
with  a  $1000  sales  price. 

Air  Pollution  Detection.  Technology  devel- 
oped for  the  detection  of  gaseous  and  other 
contaminants  in  space  cabin  atmospheres 
and  NASA's  miniaturization  requirements 
are  being  applied  to  earthbound  air  pollution 
detection  programs  in  cooperation  vrlth  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

For  example,  NASA  and  EPA  are  testing 
the  utility  of  aerospace  microwave  spec- 
trometry techniques  to  measure  formalde- 
hyde In  auto  exhausts  and  ambient  air. 
Formaldehyde,  a  chemical  that  not  only 
irritates  eyes  but  also  contributes  to  smog 
formation  reactions,  appears  to  Increaise  in 
catalytlc-converter-controlled  auto  emis- 
sions. Thus,  while  hydrocarbons  and  nitric 
oxides  are  reduced,  a  new  emission  problem 
Is  apparently  created.  Present  manual  or  wet- 
chemical  methods  of  measttring  formalde- 
hyde are  cumbersome  and  time  consuming. 
Working  with  NASA  Langley  Research  Center 
and  EPA,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
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Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  In  California 
has  developed  a  microwave  spectrometer  that 
can  detect  formaldehyde  In  quantities  as  low 
as  one  part  per  mUUon  parts  of  air.  Pinal 
delivery  of  the  prototype  Instrument  Is 
planned  for  early  1974. 

Also,  NASA  Ames  Research  Center,  EPA, 
and  Martin-Marietta  have  developed  a  pro- 
totype Infrared  detector,  based  on  technology 
developed  for  atmospheric  analysis,  to  deter- 
mine the  levels  of  nitric  oxide  In  Industrial 
and  urban  areas,  as  well  as  other  poUutants 
such  as  carbon  monoxide.  The  ultimate  ob- 
jective Is  to  develop  monitoring  arrays  for 
simultaneous  or  periodic  checks  of  atmos- 
pheric pollution.  A  final  report  on  the  ex- 
perimental system  was  submitted  In  October 
1973. 

Another  air  pollution  project  Involves  the 
design,  fabrication,  and  evalua.ion  of  a  fleld- 
lonlzatlon-mass  spectrometer  to  detect  spe- 
cific pollutants  across  the  broad  pollution 
spectrum.  The  University  of  Missouri  Is  de- 
veloping prototype  Instrumentation  which 
will  be  compared  against  standard  contami- 
nant detection  equipment.  Work  on  this  proj- 
ect Is  proceeding  under  the  monltorshlp  of 
the  Ames  Research  Center. 

Also,  using  Indlum-oxlde  thln-fllm  tech- 
niques originally  developed  to  detect  hydro- 
gen leaks  In  spacecraft,  the  films  show 
changes  In  electrical  resistance  on  exposure 
to  various  gases.  NASA  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  Is  developing  adapted  versions  of  these 
sensors  to  determine  their  sensitivity  to 
methane  and  other  hydrocarbon  pollutants. 
Both  EPA  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  In- 
terested In  this  effort  to  adapt  General 
Electric-developed  sensors  for  possible  use 
In  mines  and  In  air  pollution  detection  pro- 
grams. Prototype  units  have  been  sent  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  testing  as  methane  de- 
tectors In  mines.  Further  work  will  lead  to 
additional  field-testing  by  the  Bureau  and  bv 
EPA. 

Recycling  Valuable  Nonferrous  Metals 
From  Discarded  Autos.  The  recycling  of  solid 
wastes  Is  a  formidable  problem  largely  be- 
cause of  the  low  intrinsic  value  of  the  dis- 
carded material.  Junk  automobiles,  however, 
represent  high-value  solid  waste  because  of 
their  high  metals  content.  The  8  mUllon  cars 
discarded  annually  contain  about  650,000 
tons  of  nonferrous  metals  which  are  not 
being  fully  recovered  and  recycled  for  lack 
of  an  efficient  process.  The  potential  worth 
of  the  discarded  nonferrous  metals  ranges 
from  $6  to  til  per  car,  depending  on  the 
current  market  price  of  the  metals.  A  cost 
effective  system  of  reclaiming  nonferrous 
materials  would  greatly  stimulate  the  re- 
moval of  Junk  cars  from  the  national  scene. 
It  will  also  be  an  aid  in  the  recovery  of  valu- 
able national  resources. 

Using  newly  developed  techniques  based 
on  the  properties  of  magnetically  responsive 
fluids  (known  as  ferroflulds),  NASA  sup- 
ported  the  development  of  a  prototype  de- 
vice for  separating  previously  wasted  non- 
ferrous  metals  from  scrap  materials  In  a 
commercially  feasible  reclamation  and  re- 
cycling operation. 

The  newly-developed  method  Involves  a 
technique  called  sink-float  separation  which 
Is  based  on  the  phenomenon  that  nonferrous 
materials  less  dense  than  the  ferrofluld  will 
float  while  materials  more  dense  will  sink. 
Therefore,  to  separate  any  two  materials  of 
different  density,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  ad- 
Just  the  ferrofluld  to  a  density  between  the 
two  metals  so  that  one  will  float  and  the 
other  will  sink  as  it  passes  through  the  ferro- 
fluld pool  on  a  conveyor  belt. 

Ferroflulds  are  very  stable  susoenslons  of 
single-domain  magnetic  particles.  A  pool  of 
ferrofluld  in  the  gap  of  a  regulated  electro- 
magnet becomes  a  liquid  whose  apparent 
density  can  be  continuously  varied  over  the 
total  range  of  known  densities  bv  controlling 
the  magnetic  field.  Thus,  In  a  given  ferro- 
fluld. solid  objects  of  densities  that  differ  by 
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Rousing    and  U  iban  Construction 

Lead  Paint  DetectAr.  There  is  rising  con- 
cern over  the  health  liazards,  jjartlcularly  to 
chUdren.  or  residual  lead  paints  that  were 
heavily  used  for  inteilor  decoration  of  urban 
housing  and  other  b^illdlngs  In  the  decades 
before  World  War  rfl  In  many  older  build- 
ings, layers  of  lead-tearing  paints  underlie 
surface  coatings  appded  at  a  later  date.  Un- 
der such  conditions,! there  is  a  real  danger 
to  children  who  ml^ht  eat  flakes  of  paint 
containing  lead,  and  •while  adults  are  not  so 
directly  threatened,  4he  lead  can  also  enter 
their  systems. 

Paced  with  this  lei  d  menace,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Jrban  Development  has 
identified  a  critical  r  eed  for  a  reliable,  low- 
cost,  portable  lead  d<  tector  to  measxire  lead 
content  of  painted  st  rfaces.  Most  currently- 
used  devices— X-ray  based  fluorescence  an- 
alyzers—are not  onlr  relatively  expensive, 
they  also  are  not  sen  rttlve  enough  to  detect 
lead-based  paint  on  s  urfaces  that  have  been 
overlaid  with  later  loatlngs  of  non-lead- 
based  paint. 

An  alphat-partlcle  detection  system  that 
was  used  on  the  lun  ir  Surveyor  mission  to 
analyze  the  chemlc*  composition  of  the 
moon's  surface  is  beliig  adapted  to  meet  the 
lead-detection  problei  n. 

The  Instrumentatlo  i,  which  was  developed 
for  NASA  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  back-scattering, 
from  the  surface,  of  ilpha  particles  emitted 
by  a  radioactive  sour<^.  The  Instrument  will 
be  portable.  It  will  be  designed  to  detect  lead 
on  painted  surfaces  t<>  a  level  of  0.5  percent; 
and  It  will  be  low-costt 
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Important  urban-hea|th-and-safety  require- 
ment Is  funded  by  thf  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Devdopment.  Development 
prototypes  are  schedu  led  to  be  available  for 
testing  by  mid-1974. 
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Improved   Short-Range   Radio   Communi- 
cation for  Flreflghteijs.  An  aerospace  inte- 


tbat  replaces  induc- 


tances In  radio  frequency  circuits  with  vari- 
ous combinations  of  transistors,  resistors  and 
capacitors  Is  being  invpstlgated  for  its  poten- 
tial utility  In  the  design  of  low-cost  Improved 
short-range  communlfcatlons  equipment  for 
fireflghters.  The  ultlmkte  aim  of  this  project 
underway  at  Public  Technology,  Inc.  Is  to 
develop  an  Inexpeaslve  portable  radio 
uniquely  suited  for  fireflghters. 

The  project  had  Its  beginnings  In  the  Pub- 
lic Technology.  Inc.  consultations  with  fire- 
flghters who  indicatefa  an  urgent  need  for 
Improved  short-range  communication  equip- 
ment for  use  at  the  scfcne  of  flres.  Conuniml- 
catlon  Is  both  vital  ind  dlfllcult  at  a  fire 
scene  because  of  the  heat,  noise,  and  poor 
visibility  which  together  binder  crucial  voice 
communication. 

Although  there  is  cdmmercla!  radio  equip- 
ment currently  available,  it  Is  both  expensive 
and  unwieldy.  While  ithere  are  some  small 
portable  Items  available,  they  tend  to  be 
unequal  to  the  sevete  conditions  at  fire 
scenes.  | 

Under  NASA  sponsoj'shlp.  Public  Technol- 
ogy, Inc.  and  firefighters  in  1973  developed 
a  set  of  specifications  for  the  kind  of  equip- 
ment that  would  mee  ;  the  difficult  require- 
ments of  firefighters. 

Under  development  1  s  a  piece  of  equipment 
that  would  have  the  Tollowing  characteris- 
tics: unit  price  less  tha  n  $300  &nd.  If  possible, 
less  than  $200;  abllltj  to  transmit  and  re- 
ceive voice  through  nasonry,  brick,  rein- 
forced concrete,  and  particularly  lu-ban 
structures;  transmlssUn  range  of  1500  feet; 
lightweight  and  small  enough  to  be  carried 
in  firemen's  protective  gear;  optional  acces- 
sories permitting  the  (iqulpment  to  be  used 
while  wearing  gloves,  breathing  masks  and 
other  special  equlpmen ; :  rugged  construction 
that  would  permit  us<  In  extremely  hostile 
conditions  (noise,  smcke,  water  spray,  hu- 
midity, high  temperat  ire,  shock  and  vibra- 
tion) ;  low  failure  rate,  easy  maintenance  and 
repair;  usability  with  chargeable  or  non- 
chargeable  batteries. 

A  search  of  NASA  technical  literature  by 
PTI,  and  contact  with  various  NASA  centers, 
turned  up  an  applicable  technology — uncon- 
ventional circuit  deslgr  patented  at  the  Ood- 
dard  Space  Flight  Cent  er. 

This  approach  has  several  advantages;  re- 
duction of  circuit  size  the  Improvement  of 
electrical  performance,  ower  cost  of  circuitry. 
smaUer  package  design  that  increases  dura- 
bility and  makes  the  equipment  unit  more 
compatible  with  firefl|;hter's  clothing,  and 
better  maintainability. 

Currently,  under  N/SA  direction.  Public 
Technology,  Inc.  is  soliciting  proposals  from 
contractors  to  design  and  develop  engineer- 
ing prototypes  of  the  improved  firefighters' 
portable  radio  unit. 

Aerospace  Fire  Retarlant  Materials  Tests. 
NASA  and  the  BatteUe  Columbus  Laborator- 
ies In  Ohio  have  cond  icted  a  series  of  In- 
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strumented  fire  tests  designed  to  compare 
aerospace-derived  fire  retardant  materials 
with  conventional  materials  used  in  dwell- 
ings and  institutions.  The  project  Involved 
the  cooperation  of  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials  and  the  Canadian  National  Re- 
search Council.  The  Columbus.  Ohio,  Fire 
Department  supplied  sites,  fire  extinguishing 
services,  and  other  assistance. 

Preliminary  results  of  the  test  flres  Indi- 
cate that  space-developed  materials  used  In 
furnishings  are  significantly  more  flre  re- 
tardant than  conventional  materials. 

The  purpose  of  the  tests  was  to  analyze  the 
fire-resistant  and  flre-retardant  properties  of 
space-developed  materials  under  both  burn- 
ing and  smoldering  conditions,  and  to  evalu- 
ate the  potential  fire  safety  advantages  of  the 
materials  for  use  In  furnishings  for  public 
buildings  and  homes. 

The  fire  tests  took  place  In  late  1972  In  four 
prefabricated  rooms  assembled  in  the  flre 
training  building  of  the  Columbus  Fire  De- 
partment. Materials  studied  In  the  program 
Included  those  used  In  mattress  covers,  pad- 
ding, and  cores;  box  spring  covers,  padding, 
and  frames;  bedstead  frames,  bedspreads, 
sheets,  pillows,  pillows  cases,  and  blankets; 
tables,  lamps,  and  shades;  upholstered 
chairs;  chests  of  drawers;  bookcases;  carpet- 
ing and  floor  pads;  wall  and  ceiling  cover- 
ings; drapes;  and  doors. 

One  of  the  test  rooms  contained  materials 
and  furnishings  In  common  use.  Another 
contained  selected  flre-retardant  materials 
and  furnishings  that  are  among  the  best 
available  commercially.  A  third  was  fur- 
nished with  space-developed  materials  and 
Items  constructed  from  such  materials.  The 
fourth  room  contained  a  bed  constructed 
of  NASA-developed  materials,  along  with 
commercially  available  furnishings. 

Each  room  was  Instrumented  to  monitor 
smoke  density,  ventilation  rates,  beat  move- 
ment, and  Important  chemical  aspects  of  flre- 
room  atmosphere. 

Investigators  were  concerned  with  evalu- 
ating human  survivability,  based  on  three 
primary  factors:  (1)  the  rate  of  flre  devel- 
opment, (2)  the  rate  of  accumulation  of 
smoke  as  a  factor  in  obscuring  escape-route 
visibility,  and  (3)  the  extent  and  rate  of 
buildup  of  toxic  gases. 

The  four  rooms  and  their  furnishings  were 
burned  one  week  apart.  In  each  Instance,  in- 
vestigators touched  off  the  blaze  by  Igniting 
a  poimd  of  newspapers  In  a  wastebasket. 
Another  three  pounds  of  newspapers  were 
spread  casually  on  the  bed  and  a  chair  In  one 
corner.  Once  the  room  was  engulfed  in 
flames,  Columbus  firefighters  extinguished 
the  blaze. 
The  preliminary  results  showed: 
Room  1  (typical  materials  and  furnishings 
In  common  use)  — The  room  itself  wis  totally 
involved  In  flames  In  four  minutes.  The  flre 
was  put  out  in  eight  minutes.  VlslbUity  due 
to  smoke  was  poor  after  one  minute. 

Room  2  (selected  materials  and  furnishings 
among  the  best  available  commercially)  — 
The  rate  of  flre  development  was  slov<er,  with 
total  room  Involvement  occurring  In  16  min- 
utes. The  flre  was  put  out  after  29  minutes. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  smoke 
and  visibility  was  poor  after  three  minutes. 

Room  3  (space-developed  materials) — The 
starter  flre  burned  Itself  out  without  spread- 
ing to  nearby  furnishings.  Visibility  was  good. 
This  room  subsequently  burned,  however, 
when  a  much  larger  starter  flre  was  Ignited. 
Used  In  the  second  starter  flre  were  news- 
papers and  2x4's  piled  on  the  floor.  This  time, 
the  flames  were  confined  for  several  minutes 
to  the  area  of  the  starter  fire  before  gradu- 
ally spreading  to  the  "chair  comer."  After  27 
minutes,  a  larger  flre  flared  up  in  the  comer 
and  the  flames  spread  throughout  the  room. 
The  fire  was  extinguished  after  33  minutes. 


Room  4  (bed  constructed  of  space-devel- 
oped materials,  along  with  commercially 
available  furnishings  of  the  same  type  as 
used  In  Room  1) — ^The  rate  of  flre  buildup 
was  slow  and  the  flre  was  confined  to  one 
corner  which  was  totally  consumed.  The  flre 
did  not  spread,  however,  and  the  bed  and 
bookcase  which  were  nearby  were  only 
sUghUy  damaged  by  heat.  Again,  there  was 
no  total  room  Involvement,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  fire-resistant  qualities  of  the 
spacc-develc4)ed  materials  bed.  The  flre  de- 
veloped to  a  high  intensity  in  24  minutes 
and  consumed  the  chair  and  night-stand  In 
the  corner,  but  the  rest  of  the  furnishings 
were  not  badly  damaged.  After  approximately 
one  hour,  the  fire  was  put  out.  Visibility  was 
poor  after  about  two-and-a-half  minutes. 

Improved  Firefighter's  Breathing  Appara- 
tus. NASA's  attention  to  the  problem  of  de- 
developlng  a  new  type  of  Firefighter's  Breath- 
ing Apparatus  originated  in  the  strongly 
expressed  need  of  municipal  fire  departments 
for  Improvements  in  such  devices.  Because 
conventional  devices  tend  to  restrict  the  fire- 
fighter's mobility  and  vision,  many  firefight- 
ers neglected  to  use  a  breathing  apparatus. 
This  has  led  to  a  discouraging  rate  of  smoke- 
inhalation  injuries. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  Flre  Technology  Division  and 
Public  Technology,  Incorporated,  NASA  ini- 
tiated an  effort  in  the  spring  of  1971  to 
develop  ln4)roved  equipment.  PTI  polled 
cities  on  their  needs,  and  then  organized  a 
User  Requirements  Committee.  The  User  Re- 
quirements Conunittee  includes  fire  chiefs, 
city  managers  and  a  representative  of  the 
NBS  Flre  Services  Program.  In  addition,  flre 
service  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  the  International 
Association  of  Fireflghters,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fire  Chiefs  have  period- 
ically reviewed  the  program. 

At  the  first  committee  meeting,  held  at 
Johnson  Spacecraft  Center  in  June  1971. 
principal  problems  of  currently  vised  systems 
were  further  Identified.  The  main  deflclencles 
were:  Insufficient  duration  of  air  supply,  ex- 
cess weight  and  size,  protrusions  and  lack 
of  an  adequate  air-depletion  alarm.  In  re- 
sponse. NASA  funded  a  program  to  apply  Its 
background  and  expertise  In  life-support 
systems  to  the  task  of  developing  a  more 
efficient  breathing  appartus,  while  remain- 
ing within  the  cost  constraints. 

Following  an  extensive  engineering  analy- 
sis to  determine  an  optimum  system  con- 
cept, JSC  engineers  suggested  an  open-cir- 
cuit demand  system  utilizing  a  lightweight 
(4000  psig)  pressure  vessel  would  bring  about 
a  30  per  cent  reduction  in  system  weight. 

Other  suggestions  Included  making  the 
system  more  compact  and  changing  the 
shoulder  mounting  of  the  device  to  a  more 
comfortable  hip  position,  as  well  as  the  de- 
sign of  an  air-depletion  warning  system. 
Other  suggested  changes  included  an  im- 
proved donning  and  doffing  capability,  an 
improved  helmet,  and  improved  system  and 
component  j>erformance.  The  User  Require- 
ment Committee  agreed  that  such  a  develop- 
ment program  was  desirable.  They  also 
agreed  that  the  use  of  higher  pressure  air 
would  not  be  a  serious  con.tralnt  on  fire 
service  use. 

A  second  User  Requirements  Committee 
meeting  was  held  In  October  1071  to  review 
NASA  developments  on  the  pressure  vessel 
and  the  balance  of  the  system.  After  evalu- 
ation of  alternative  materials,  NASA  spe- 
cialists selected  filament-wound  fiberglass  as 
the  most  promising  material.  Because  of  dif- 
fering municipal  requirements,  NASA  de- 
cided to  procure  two  lightweight  pressure 
vessels — one  for  a  longer  duration  than  Is 
now  conunonly  used  and  one  for  a  slightly 
shorter  duration.  Contracts  were  awarded  to 
two  manufacturers  In  early  1972,  with  deliv- 
ery planned  for  mid-1973. 


A  contract  for  the  balance  of  the  breathing 
apparatus  system  (facemask.  harness,  and 
support  frame  depletion  warning  device, 
valves  and  regvUators)  was  awarded  to  Scott 
Aviation  of  New  York  in  October  1972.  The 
last  of  twenty  prototype  units  were  delivered 
to  NASA  In  December  1973.  After  extensive 
testing  by  NASA,  the  equipment  will  be  re- 
leased for  field  tests  by  fire  departments  In 
three  cities  In  the  Spring  of  1974. 

The  User  Requirements  Committee  has 
met  periodically  at  the  Johnson  Spacecraft 
Center  to  review  program  progress.  The  most 
recent  meeting  was  in  November  1973  to  as- 
sist m  planning  the  field  test  program. 

An  Important  part  of  the  NASA  effort  has 
Involved  working  with  the  appropriate  regu- 
latory agencies  during  development  of  the 
new  systems.  Both  NIOSH  (National  Insti- 
tute of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health)  and 
DOT  have  reviewed  the  development  pro- 
gram and  required  tests  are  being  per- 
formed. Prior  to  the  field  test  program,  ap- 
propriate approvals  wUl  be  received  from  the 
two  agencies. 

An  air  compressor  station  with  a  higher 
supply  pressure  than  Is  now  commonly  used 
will  be  required  to  charge  the  new  breathing 
apparatus.  NASA  has  purchased  such  a  high- 
pressure  system  for  use  In  testing  the  breath- 
ing apparatus.  A  similar  specification  could 
be  used  by  city  fire  departments  In  pur- 
chasing higher-pressure  compressor  stations. 
Early-Wamlng  Flre  Detection  Device.  The 
key  to  flre  safety  in  terms  of  Ufesavlng  and 
prevention  of  property  loss  is  early  detection. 
This  Is  especially  true  for  residential  prop- 
erties and  mass  housing.  To  prevent  the 
enormous  losses  resulting  from  residential 
fires,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  plans  to  propose  minimum 
property  standards  in  the  near  future.  These 
standards  will  require  the  smoke  detectors 
be  Installed  in  all  houses  and  apartment 
buildings  within  a  year  after  the  issuance  of 
the  Department's  standards. 

At  present  the  only  early-warning  devices 
on  the  market  are  relatively  expensive  and 
in  many  cases  tend  to  set  off  im  excessive 
number  of  false  alarms. 

A  space-derived  technology  originally  de- 
veloped by  McDonnell  Douglas  to  detect  the 
presence  of  particulates  aboard  the  Mars- 
Voyager  Spacecraft  is  being  studied  for 
adaptation  to  earth-bound  fire  detection. 
The  technology  involves  the  use  of  a  poly- 
meric material  known  as  polyphenylacetylene 
which  has  electrical  properties  that  change 
as  the  material  absorbs  gases  or  particulates. 
The  polymer  technology  is  the  core  of  a 
project  to  develop  a  small,  low-cost,  reliable 
early-warning  device  for  use  primarily  in 
residential  units.  At  the  outset,  the  project 
will  Involve  the  synthesis  and  characteriza- 
tion of  polymer  materials  similar  to  the  ma- 
terial used  on  the  Mars-Voyager  particulate 
detection  device.  The  material  will  be  coated 
on  solid-base  fleld-effect-translstors.  These, 
In  turn,  will  be  used  to  detect  changes  in 
electrical  properties  of  the  polymeric  film  as 
the  film  absorbs  selected  gases.  The  proto- 
type device  will  be  designed  to  include  an 
alarm  that  will  be  actuated  when  threshold 
changes  in  the  electrical  properties  of  the 
polvmeric  film  are  reached. 

"The  project  is  Jointly  funded  by  NASA  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; and  work  is  under  way  at  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  and  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  under  the  technical  di- 
rection of  NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center. 

Several  prototype  smoke  detectors  based 
on  this  aerospace  technology  are  expected 
to  be  available  for  testing  by  early  Fall  of 
1974. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  our  committee  has 
made  a  very  complete  study  of  this.  The 
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dociunents  which  are  available  describe 
many,  many  things  that  will  be  done, 
and  I  will  see  that  the  gentleman  gets 
them. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

NATIONAt  SCIENCE  FOUNDATJON  SALARIES  AND 
EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  oX  1950,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1861- 
1875),  title  rx  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C.  1876-1879),  and 
the  Act  to  establish  a  National  Medal  of  Sci- 
ence (42  U.S.C.  1880-1881),  Including  award 
of  graduate  fellowships;  services  as  author- 
ized by  5  U.S.C.  3109:  maintenance  and 
operation  of  aircraft  and  purchase  of  flight 
services  for  research  support;  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles;  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses; not  to  exceed  $35,900,000  for  program 
development  and  management;  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
use.  5901-5902);  rental  of  conference 
rooms  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  reim- 
bursement of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration for  security  guard  services;  $666,- 
800,000:  Provided,  That  of  the  foregoing 
total  amount,  not  less  than  $13,200,000  shall 
be  used  only  for  Graduate  Student  Support; 
not  less  than  $68,900,000  shall  be  used  only 
for  Science  Education  Improvement;  not  lees 
than  $8,00,000  shall  be  used  only  for  In- 
stitutional Improvement  for  Science;  and 
not  more  than  $40,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs: 
Provided  further.  That  receipts  for  scientific 
support  services  and  materials  furnished  bv 
the  National  Research  Centers  may  be 
credited  to  this  appropriation:  Provided 
further.  That  If  an  institution  of  higher 
education  receiving  funds  hereunder  deter- 
mines after  affording  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  to  an  Individual  attending, 
or  employed  by.  such  institution,  that  such 
Individual  has,  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  willfully  refused  to  obey  a  lawful 
regulation  or  order  of  such  Institution  and 
that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  the  disruption  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  institution,  then  the 
Institution  shall  deny  any  further  payment 
to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  such  individual. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  to  the  language  appear- 
ing on  page  14  of  the  bill,  and  to  be 
found  on  lines  11  and  12,  which  reads, 
'•not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses," 
which  expenses  are  not  authorized  bv 
law. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara).  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  concedes  the  point  of  order, 
and  the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Selective  Service  System 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Selective 
Service  System,  Including  expenses  of  at- 
tendance at  meetings  and  of  training  for 
uniformed  personnel  assigned  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  4101-4118)  for  civilian  employees; 
and  expenses  of  the  National  Selective  Serv- 
ice Appeal  Board;  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
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Since  $37  millic  n  of  the  proposed  $46 
million  will  be  u;ed  for  personnel  ex- 
penses, we  can  ex;  )ect  that  the  Selective 
Service  System  xi  ill  be  making  future 
budgetary  requests  in  the  range  of  $40 
to  $50  million.  Do  we  need  a  $40  to  $50 
million  system  w  len  all  available  evi- 
dence points  aw)  y  from  the  need  to 
maintain  a  standi  y  draft  system? 


past  national  emer- 
it  is  explicitly  clear 
that  the  time  rec  uired  to  implement  a 
draft  is  essentially  the  same  with  or 
without  a  standby  draft  system  in  oper- 
ation. At  the  beg  nning  of  the  Korean 
War,  in  1950,  we  d  i  have  a  standby  draft 
system  which  wai  registering,  classify- 
ing, and  examiniig  young  men.  After 
enactment  of  the  (  raft  authority,  it  took 
67  days  for  induct  ions  to  begin.  In  1940, 
when  there  was  ro  standby  draft,  only 
63  days  after  enaitment  of  draft  legis- 
lation elapsed  befo  re  inductions  began. 

So.  what  is  the  ,  ustification  for  main- 
taining this  multi:  nillion  dollar  system? 
It  cannot  be  national  security,  because 
historical  preceder  ce  shows  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  standby  draft  system 
does  not  speed  up  the  induction  of  men 
into  the  Armed  iorces  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency,  [t  certainly  is  not  the 
necessity  of  mail  taining  a  manpower 
pool  to  supplemen  the  2.1  million  active 
duty    military    pe  sonnel,    because    the 
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olds.  By  1987,  that  group  will  be  12  per  cent 
below  present  levels. 

At  the  same  time.  If  the  upward  trend  of 
young  people  going  to  coUege  continues,  that 
too  will  further  diminish  the  pool  of  avail- 
able youth  from  which  the  military  already 
must  attract  roughly  one  out  of  three  to 
meet  Its  needs. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
already  asked  Schlesinger  for  an  analysis  of 
these  trends  by  December. 

Reflecting  concern  that  the  Army  could  be- 
come grossly  unrepresentative  of  U.S.  society 
as  a  whole,  the  committee  also  wants  data 
from  Schlesinger  on  the  geographic,  economic 
and  racial  distribution  of  recruits. 

In  the  House,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Rep.  F.  Edward  Hebert 
(D-La.),  says  he  has  nothing  but  praise  for 
Callaway's  efforts  with  the  Army  and  for 
his  crackdown  on  "permissiveness."  Never- 
theless, Hubert,  In  an  interview,  predicted 
that  "the  draft  will  be  back  within  four 
years." 

But  for  the  time  being  at  least,  and  bar- 
ring a  major  military  crisis,  the  draft  Is 
nowhere  In  sight.  There  Is  In  fact  a  growing 
acknowledgement  among  some  but  not  all 
of  the  critics  that  the  military  can  attract 
enough  new  recruits  and  keep  enough  vet- 
erans to  maintain  a  2.1  million  force  of  men 
and  women  at  least  In  the  near  futture. 

The  turnabout  In  the  Army's  all-volunteer 
fortunes  has  come  suddenly. 

Predictions  earlier  this  year  of  a  20,000- 
to  30,000-man  shortage  In  the  Army  have 
all  but  evaporated.  In  part,  the  service  was 
helped  by  a  congresslonally  ordered  cut  of 
43,000  men  from  all  services,  of  which  the 
Army  was  assigned  10,000. 

But  the  remaining  shortages  have  been 
aU  but  wiped  out,  according  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  William  Brehm,  by  a  're- 
markable" Increase  In  reenlistment  rates,  by 
a  May  drive  for  new  recruits  that  hit  104  per 
cent  of  its  goal  and  by  heavy  June  recruiting 
which  Is  expected  to  push  the  Army  to  Its 
full  782,000-man  authorized  strength. 

In  April,  re-enllstment  rates  of  first-term 
soldiers  hit  48  per  cent,  double  the  January 
figure.  Re-enllstment  by  second  termers  smd 
careerists,  always  high.  Is  going  higher  and 
will  exceed  70  per  cent  this  year,  Brehm 
estimates. 

The  Army  clearly  was  In  trouble  earlier, 
having  hit  its  recruitment  goal  In  only  one 
of  the  first  10  months,  though  It  generally 
came  close. 

The  number  of  Army  recruiters  arotmd  the 
country  had  been  allowed  to  drop  20  per 
cent  below  the  authorized  level  last  summer 
and  fall  both  critical  times  for  getting  new 
volunteers.  The  situation  has  prompted  some 
to  suspect  that  the  Army  Itself  was  trying 
to  sabotage  the  all-volunteer  plan.  Brehm — 
the  Pentagon's  top  manpower  expert — re- 
jects that  theory  but  says  he  can't  explain 
why  the  service  let  that  happen. 

The  Air  Force  Is  In  the  best  shape,  fully 
meeting  Its  645,000-man  strength,  getting 
more  recruits  than  it  needs,  and  maintaining 
a  high  level  of  technical  skills  (92  per  cent 
high  school  graduates)  among  the  new  en- 
listees. 

The  Navy  Is  also  meeting  its  new  recruit- 
ment goals  but  may  wind  up  as  much  as 
4,000  men  short  of  Its  551,000-man  strength 
because  of  what  has  been  described  as  an 
"accounting"  error -that  failed  to  show  about 
8,800  sailors  who  left  the  service  early  In  the 
year. 

The  Marine  Corps  Is  the  only  service  stlU 
clearly  below  strength,  with  an  estimated 
6,000  fewer  Marines  than  the  planned 
196,000. 

Here,  too,  the  Congress  has  helped  by 
erasing  former  restrictions  requiring  that 
at  least  55  per  cent  of  the  new  recruits  be 
high  school  graduates.  The  Marines,  In  par- 
ticular, were  having  trouble  with  that  re- 
quirement. 


It  has  actually  been  18  months — since  late 
In  December,  1972 — that  the  last  man  was 
drafted  Into  the  Army.  But  It  was  not  until 
six  months  later,  on  July  1,  1973.  that  Con- 
gress actually  allowed  the  President's  draft 
authority  to  expire.  This  more  formally  re- 
moved the  threat  of  the  draft  and  ushered 
In  the  first  year  of  real  test  for  the  all-vol- 
unteer force. 

While  getting  through  the  first  year  In 
good  shape  represents  a  victory  for  the  Pen- 
tagon, defense  officials  point  out  that  the 
next  12  months  will  be  an  even  tougher 
test. 

Because  there  are  still  some  400.000  to 
500.000  draftees  serving  out  their  time  In 
the  Army,  next  fiscal  year  the  services  will 
have  to  recruit  about  that  many  more  people 
above  the  422.000  that  they  barely  made  this 
year. 

Brehm  Is  optimistic  that  the  goal  can  be 
met.  though  there  is  still  some  doubt  about 
the  Marines. 

Aside  from  a  more  well-oiled  recruiting 
program  for  the  Army — which  has  always 
been  the  only  really  draft-dependent  serv- 
ice and  thus  the  major  test  of  the  all-volun- 
teer concept — Brehm  believes  the  end  of  the 
war,  higher  pay  scales,  and  the  generally 
rising  post-Vietnam  stock  of  the  military  In 
the  public's  eyes  will  help  keep  the  levels  up. 

Skeptics  add  to  the  list  the  roughly  15  per 
cent  unemployment  rate  among  the  nation's 
youth.  Brehm  concedes  this  Is  probably  a 
factor  but  notes  that  the  job  market  Is  no 
worse  now  than  It  was  a  year  ago  and  that 
the  Army  got  43  per  cent  more  enlistments 
between  January  and  June  this  year  (70,730 
recruits)  than  It  did  in  the  same  five  months 
last  year. 

Beyond  Fiscal  1975,  he  believes  the  job 
will  get  easier  and  the  benefits  of  volunter- 
Ism  win  set  In;  the  most  significant  factor 
being  the  longer  terms  service  men  are  now 
putting  in.  This  will  reduce  turnover,  mean 
fewer  new  men  are  needed  each  year  and 
shrink  the  number  needed  to  run  the  train- 
ing bases. 

In  comparison  to  1971,  Brehm  says  the 
average  length  of  Initial  service  for  the  Army 
man  Is  up  by  21  per  cent  because  of  the 
longer  three-  and  four-year  enlistments  of 
the  volunteer  arrangement.  The  Increase  In 
the  Army's  combat  arms — armor.  Infantry 
and  artillery — Is  up  45  per  cent  though  the 
service  Is  stUl  falling  short  by  about  18  per 
cent  In  getting  men  to  sign  up  for  these 
branches,  even  with  up  to  $2,500  In  bonuses. 

To  fiU  the  numbers  gap  in  the  combat 
arms,  men  who  signed  up  with  no  specific 
preference  are  assigned  to  combat  units. 

Both  Brehm  and  Schlesinger  strongly  dis- 
pute the  occasional  reference  to  the  all-vol- 
unteer army  as  a  "mercenary"  force — filled 
with  new  people  who  came  in  for  the  money — 
which  might  not  fight  well. 

"Maybe  some  guys  come  In  for  the  wrong 
reasons,"  says  Brehm.  "but  I  Just  don't  think 
people  are  that  different.  The  proposition 
that  an  all-volunteer  force  is  less  motivated 
to  engage  In  combat  than  a  drafted  Army  or 
draft-Induced  Marine  Corps  filled  with  people 
who  didn't  want  to  be  there  In  the  first  place, 
that  proposition  Is  just  very  difficult  to 
defend." 

Schlesinger,  too,  says  the  mercenary  Image 
is  unfair  and  that  people  who  use  It  contrast 
the  new  volunteers  with  an  "Idealized  so- 
ciety" that  doesn't  exist  now  In  the  United 
States  where  all  or  many  young  men  are 
eager  to  serve. 

Hebert,  however.  Is  not  convinced  of  this. 
He  and  other  critics  contend  that  so  many 
things  about  the  all-volunteer  Army  happen 
so  slowly.  In  terms  of  Its  makeup  and  moti- 
vation, that  no  one  will  really  know  how 
It  will  perform  until  It  has  to. 

Hubert  calls  the  trend  to  a  mercenary  out- 
fit "the  Uttle  acorn  that  we  don't  know 
won't  grow  Into  a  big  oak."  He  worries  about 


the  stability  of  future  armies  if  governments 
here  are  weak,  and  he  is  also  worried  about 
the  cost. 

He  also  says  he  Is  concerned  about  plans 
that  he  estimates  could  cost  $165  million 
for  transportation  of  dependents  of  new  re- 
cruits as  another  measure  to  make  service 
life  more  attractive. 

For  a  while,  the  Army  system  of  paying 
bonuses  for  combat  arms  was  causing  an 
AWOL  rate  of  about  5  per  cent  among  these 
"bon\is  babies."  which  was  1.6  times  higher 
than  the  non-bonus  recruits.  Typically,  a 
man  would  complete  training,  get  his  bonus, 
buy  a  car  and  take  off.  Now,  this  has  been  cut 
to  less  than  1  percent  of  the  bonus-takers, 
the  Army  says,  by  limiting  the  big  $2,500 
bonus  to  high  school  graduates — who  nor- 
mally are  less  of  a  dicclpUne  problem — and 
the  three  top  mental  categories  of  recruits 
as  measured  by  service  tests. 

AWOL  and  desertion  rates  for  the  Army 
are  down  19  and  25  per  cent  respectively 
since  last  year,  Brehm  says. 

Though  the  Army  doesn't  like  to  say  It. 
the  service  since  last  September  has  basicaUy 
adopted  a  system  of  letting  new  recruits  try 
the  Army  and  get  out  If  they  cant  make  It. 

During  the  180-day  training  program, 
which  the  Army  has  toughened  up — roughly 
17  per  cent  of  the  new  recruits  either  leave 
or  are  dropped.  The  drop  outs  are  taken  into 
consideration  when  setting  recruitment  goals 
and  Brehm  believes  the  result  Is  a  better 
group  of  soldiers  who  stick  with  It. 

But  the  age  of  the  average  new  recruit  Is 
dropping  rapidly,  another  new  phenomenon 
of  the  all-volunteer  force  that  Brehm  con- 
cedes requires  a  lot  of  skill  to  handle.  In 
contrast  to  Just  a  few  years  ago.  the  average 
recruit  Is  now  Just  over  18  In  comparison 
to  over  20  when  the  draft  was  In  force. 

The  younger  recruits  are  less  mature,  and 
more  likely  to  become  discipline  problems. 
"You've  got  to  do  some  hand-holding,  to 
help  them  get  through"  basic  training. 
Brehm  says. 

The  measurement  of  the  "quality"  of  an 
Army  Is  a  matter  of  considerable  dispute. 
Since  the  draft  ended,  there  are  no  more 
college  graduates  coming  Into  the  enlisted 
ranks. 

To  the  critics.  Brehm  points  out  that  90 
per  cent  of  all  new  recruits  now  are  In  the 
top  three  of  the  four  mental  categories  ac- 
ceptable. In  comparison  to  85  per  cent  In 
1964. 

correction 

Because  of  a  typographical  error,  a  story 
In  yesterday's  Washington  Post  Incorrectly 
reported  that  400,000  to  500,000  draftees  re- 
main In  the  US.  Army. 

The  correct  number  Is  40.000  to  50,000. 

T^.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  reluctantly  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause this  amendment  is  offered  by  a 
close  friend  and  a  very  valuable  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  subcommittee. 

In  effect,  what  this  amendment  would 
do  would  be  to  establish  the  Selective 
Service  System  just  as  a  recordkeeping 
system.  As  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  indicated,  it  would  provide  just  a 
skeleton  crew  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

In  1973  the  budget  for  the  Selective 
Service  System  was  $83.5  million;  the 
1974  appropriations  total  $53.7  million; 
and  recommended  in  this  bill  is  $46.4  mil- 
lion. Some  $6  miUion  of  that  is  the  re- 
quest for  the  GSA  space  rental  cost.  If 
you  exclude  those  GSA  space  rental  costs 
from  this,  then  the  budget  is  $40  million. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  made  some 
very  persuasive  and  potent  arguments 
with  respect  to  the  All-Volunteer  Army. 
AU  of  us  hope  that  it  will  succeed.  I  am 
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sure  most  Members  of  Congress  and  most 
of  those  who  are  sitting  here  today  voted 
for  the  all-volunteer  concept.  It  Is  still  a 
bit  unproven,  although  we  axe  getting 
there.  From  February  1,  1973,  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  the  Army  had  a  goal  of  148,- 
000  men  and  it  fell  18  percent  short.  Only 
122,347  signed  up.  Since  that  time  the 
20,000-  or  30.000-man  gap  in  the  Army 
has  been  closed.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  it  was  partially  helped  by  a  con- 
gressionally  ordered  cut  of  10,000  in  the 
recruiting  goal. 

As  was  said  here  and  as  was  said  last 
year  when  the  amendment  was  offered  to 
reduce  the  Selective  Service  System  to  a 
skeleton  force — the  argument  was  made 
that  the  entire  draft  process  historically 
has  been  or  can  be  accomplished  just  as 
quickly  without  a  standby  system.  I  sub- 
mit that  there  is  really  no  way  to  prove 
this  argimient.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
worth  taking  a  chance  to  find  out.  Past 
emergencies  requiring  a  national  draft 
are  not  necessarily  analogous  to  the  po- 
tential emergency  which  may  occur  in 
1980  or  1985  or  even  next  year.  Each 
emergency  is  influenced  by  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances which  is  unique  to  that 
period  of  time.  No  experience  with  con- 
scription is  automatically  interchange- 
able with  another. 

However,  I  think  most  importantly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  point  to  section  10<h) 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
passed  in  1973  and  for  which  I  presume 
most  of  the  committee  members  sitting 
on  the  floor  here  voted.  That  act  calls 
for  a  complete  registration  and  classifica- 
tion structure  capable  of  Immediate  op- 
eration in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. The  indication  was  that  there 
would  be  an  active  standby  organization. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
would  be  to  destroy  an  effective  standby 
organization.  As  he  admits  and  as  I 
agree,  it  would  produce  a  skeleton  orga- 
nization. 

I  think  really  if  we  are  going  to  get 
away  from  an  active  standby  Selective 
Service  System  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
done  through  the  legislative  process 
rather  than  by  reducing  fvmds  which  ul- 
timately phase  the  organization  out. 

On  that  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  members  of  the  committee 
ought  to  vote  the  amendment  down. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  there  is  no  authoriza- 
tion in  the  legislation  today,  it  merely 
says  there  shall  be  a  standby  Selective 
Service  in  case  of  an  emergency.  And  the 
Director  of  the  Service  himself,  in  part  1 
of  the  hearings  on  the  bottom  of  page  5. 
and  going  on  to  page  6,  indicates  that 
there  was  under  supervision  a  total  of 
850  National  Guard  and  Reserve  officers 
not  on  active  duty  who  play  an  essential 
role  both  in  the  standby  structure  and  as 
an  immediate  augmentation  force  for  fu- 
ture emergencies. 

They  also  provide  a  correspondence 
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course  training  pi  ogram  for  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  o  ficers,  and  are  continu- 
ing this  program. 

I  suggest  to  th(  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massa  ihusetts  fMr.  Boland) 
and  to  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
that  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  start 
throwing  funds  cut  of  the  budget  when 
we  clearly  have  u  idicated  that  we  do  not 
need  those  agenc  les. 

The  CHAIRMA  N.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expin  d. 

(On  request  o:  Mr.  Tiernan,  and  by 
imanimous  conseit,  Mr.  Boland  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  So  I  think  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  iniicate  clearly  to  those, 
and  to  this  ageicy  in  particular,  that 
they  have  to  ma!  e  a  better  effort  to  cut 
back  on  the  expenses  they  are  using  in 
their  operation. 

I  want  to  poin  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  last  year  Mr. 
Pepitone,  the  Di  ector  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  s«  t  as  his  target  950  sites, 
to  be  reached  by  June  of  this  year,  1974. 
In  the  testimony  I  lefore  our  committee  as 
of  February,  he  laid  that  they  had  al- 
ready reached  thj  ,t,  they  had  cut  back  to 
900  sites. 

So  that  I  thin  :  our  exchange  on  the 
House  floor  and  )ur  questioning  of  Mr. 
Pepitone  certainl;  ■  did  have  some  results 
far  beyond  what  they  were  targeting  at 
the  time  they  ap]  leared  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  reduction 
in  persormel  haa  brought  the  number 
down  to  3,800,  J|nd  they  were  talking 
about  a  target  of  4,200  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

So  I  think  aga:  n,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  should  suggest «  nd  point  out  that  they 
have  many  perso  mel  within  their  mili- 
tary reserve  units  available  to  them,  and 
in  the  Pentagon  they  have  a  setup,  as 
they  have  had  in  the  past  when  we  did 
not  have  any  sta  idby  authority,  and  as 
soon  as  the  law  ^  as  passed,  those  people 
came  forward  an  1  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  selective  serv  ce  system. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  !  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rho<  e  Island  that  the  num- 
ber of  sites  has  be  jn  reduced  to  650, 1  be- 
lieve it  is,  in  the  Jill  this  year. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  That  is  for  1975. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  '  'hat  is  correct. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  But  I  am  saying  last 
year,  when  we  hi  d  Mr.  Pepitone  before 
us,  he  said  their  iarget  was  950  sites  at 
the  end  of  this  mi  inth,  but  we  know  they 
have  already  goni  i  beyond  that,  they  are 
down  to  900  sites .  So,  as  I  say,  our  ex- 
change last  year  lad  a  very  good  effect. 
So  I  think  we  cin  accept  this  amend- 
ment and  believe  hat  we  can  continue  to 
meet  our  require!  nents  In  the  law.  The 
amendment  merely  requires  that  there 
be  a  standby  syst  sm,  and  we  can  have  a 
standby  system  \  1th  $28  million. 

The  CHAIRMA  <I.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expire  d. 

Mr.  MAHON.  ]lr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  lasl  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  i  rhlch  has  been  offered 
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by  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Rhod& 
Island  (Mr.  Tiernan)  . 

I  do  not  think  tiiat  this  is  the  time  to 
accept  the  amencjnent  which  has  been 
offered.  I  stronglj(  support  the  position 
rman  of  the  subcom- 
lan  from  Massachu- 


taken  by  the  cha; 
mittee,  the  gentle 
setts  (Mr.  Boland) 

I  hope  the  Hoi 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mi 


will  vote  down  the 


Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisifie  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  %  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offerefl  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  RJiode  Island  (Mr.  Tier. 
NAN)  to  reduce  th|e  funding  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  to  i28  million. 

An  appropriatio  li  of  $46,463,000  is  re- 
quested for  the  S(  lective  Service  in  the 
bill  we  are  considering  this  eifternoon. 
This  represents  a  minlscule  $7  million 
reduction  from  tie  1974  appropriation, 
with  this  entire  -eduction  based  on  a 
lower  GSA  rental  charge  for  the  Selec- 
tive Service. 

We  are  all  awa -e  that  by  law,  young 
men  reaching  the  age  of  18  are  required 
to  register  with  the  Selective  Service 
and  the  Service  iti  turn  is  required  to 
maintain  all  records.  According  to  fig- 
ures Issued  during  the  hearings  on  the 
Selective  Service  budget,  the  total  work 
force  for  the  Ser/ice  has  been  cut  by 
more  than  half,  fr  jm  a  figure  of  6,241  as 
of  June  1973,  to  sn  estimated  3,177  for 
1974,  and  a  further  reduction  to  2,869 
as  of  June  1975. 

The  question  th(  sn  becomes.  In  Ught  of 
the  reduced  persdnnel  and  the  subse- 
quent closing  of  certain  offices  to  com- 
pensate for  this  reduction,  how  can  we 
justify  expending  virtually  the  same 
amount  of  money  eis  last  year?  Certsdn- 
ly,  with  the  drasti ;  reduction  in  person- 
nel should  come  u  reduction  in  overall 
costs,  but  this  is  r  owhere  to  be  found  In 
the  budget  request . 

In  addition,  by  i  ill  accounts,  including 
a  long,  detailed  report  in  Monday's 
Washington  Post,  the  volunteer  Army, 
which  assumed  many  of  the  former  du- 
ties of  the  Selecti/e  Service,  is  meeting 
everyone's  expectations  and  Is  likely  to 
reach  full  strength  by  July. 

It  appears  to  me  that  It  Is  this  Con- 
gress responslbilit: '  to  trim  some  of  the 
obvious  fat  from  his  appropriation  re- 
quest. The  figure  of  $28  million  con- 
tained in  this  amendment  is  more  than 
adequate  to  cover  the  greatly  reduced 
needs  of  the  selective  service. 

I  feel  this  amen  iment  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  sound  econcmy  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, and  I  urge  its  passage  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  incongruous  posi- 
tion we  find  ourse  ves  in  with  this  pro- 
posal in  the  appropriations  bill  this 
afternoon  is  that  ve  are  requesting  au- 
thority and  funds  for  a  standby  mecha- 
nism. We  have  that  standby  mechanism. 
We  can  have  an  el  fective  one  within  $28 
million  with  the  p  issage  of  this  amend- 
ment. Why  do  we  1  ave  it  when  we  in  fact 
cannot  draft  a  sirgle  person  unless  the 
Congress  authorises  the  President  to 
take  action?  If  thit  emergency  or  con- 
tingency arises.  It '  vould  seem  to  me  that 
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if  the  Congress  in  its  judgment  deter- 
mines that  the  Selective  Service  should 
become  effective  once  again,  and  that  the 
draft  should  be  imposed,  then  at  that  in- 
stance the  Congress  acting  in  a  respon- 
sible fashion  will  respond  and  provide 
additional  and  appropriate  moneys  for 
the  additional  purposes. 

But  at  this  point  the  appropriation  is 
only  going  to  serve  as  the  perpetuation 
of  an  organization  that  has  no  real 
function,  except,  perhaps,  to  maintain 
and  to  register  the  individuals. 

The  amendment  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  is  a  re- 
sponsible amendment.  It  is  logical,  and 
it  does  not  do  great  injury.  It  does  not 
do  any  injury  to  the  proposal  of  the 
standby  mechanism  which  the  country 
may  well  need. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  concur 
with  the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  opposing  this  amend- 
ment. The  reduction  to  $28  million  does 
not  reduce  it;  it  really  kills  the  Selective 
Service  System,  which  should  not  be 
killed  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. If  it  is  going  to  be  killed  or  phased- 
out  in  this  manner,  it  should  be  done  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  This 
committee  has  determined  it  Is  essential. 
It  is  essential  because  the  Volunteer 
Army  has  not  been  fully  proved  out  yet. 
The  jury  is  still  out  on  the  aJl-volunteer 
service.  We  are  required  by  law  to  regis- 
ter young  men  who  are  18.  This  agency, 
I  think,  has  complied  more  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Congress  than  has  any 
other.  They  have  taken  enormous  cuts 
In  the  last  few  years.  They  probably  have 
more  volunteers  working  for  this  agency 
than  any  other  agency. 

It  Is  essential  to  our  national  security. 
I  think  that  we  should  not  cut  It  at  all, 
and  certainly  $28  million  would  simply 
kill  the  Selective  Service  System.  This 
Is  the  wrong  time  and  place  to  do  It. 

Mr.  KETCHXJM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHXJM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  could  tell  me  how 
many  18-year-olds  were  we  registering' 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  We  register  all  18- 
year-olds^. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  am  trying  to  put 
that  into  perspective  as  to  how  many 
there  will  be  a  year  and  how  much  It 
would  cost  for  each  Individual,  because 
we  have  $46  million. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as 
the  number  registered,  there  were  1,994  - 
500  in  1974,  and  In  1975  there  will  be 
2,024,800. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  this 
amendment  also.  I  do  this  as  one  who, 
if  an  emergency  arose,  would  be  subject 
to  a  draft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  afford  the  time 
to  start  anew  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem if  there  Is  a  need  to  mobilize  In  the 
future?  I  believe  not. 

Historically  it  has  been  proved  that  if 
there  is  no  continuation  of  Selective 
Service  processing,  reaction  time  may 
preclude  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  when  the  need  for  manpower 
comes. 

Twice  since  World  War  n  the  Selective 
Service  System  has  been  placed  in  a 
standby  posture  during  wiiich  time  no 
young  men  were  inducted.  The  experi- 
ence in  both  of  these  periods  is  significant 
as  we  weigh  the  authorization  of  a  budg- 
et for  the  continuation  of  a  reasonably 
active  structure  in  a  standby  status  for 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

During  the  period  from  March  1947  to 
July  1948,  the  Selective  Service  System 
was  a  small  residual  element  called  the 
Office  of  Selective  Service  Records,  which 
was  utilized  mainly  for  the  maintenance 
of  records.  No  men  were  being  registered, 
classified,  or  examined.  There  was  no  or- 
ganizational structure  capable  of  per- 
forming these  actions.  The  reinstitutlon 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  came 
from  an  appeal  to  the  ranks  of  the  former 
World  War  n  organization.  Even  with 
the  benefit  of  these  personnel,  only  20,- 
000  men  were  Inducted  in  a  6-month 
period  against  a  call  for  25.000.  This  was 
the  result  of  the  inability  of  the  System 
to  induct  more  than  that  number  In  the 
time  period  due  to  startup  problems. 

Compare  this  to  the  other  period  in 
which  the  Selective  Service  System 
maintained  a  standby  structure.  This 
was  immediately  prior  to  July  1.  1950. 
No  men  had  been  Inducted  after  January 
1949.  The  full  machinery— national 
headquarters.  State  headquarters,  local 
boards  and  appeal  boards — were  opera- 
tional except  for  Inductions.  Within  a 
period  of  6  months  following  the  start  of 
inductions,  200,000  men  were  inducted. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  System's  being 
fully  operable  and  having  the  ability  to 
quickly  react  to  the  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  contrast  In  the  two  types  of  opera- 
tion, in  terms  of  numbers  and  how  long 
It  took  to  effect  these  inductions,  is 
striking.  This  vast  improvement  can  be 
laid  only  to  the  fact  that  the  Selective 
Service  System  could  quickly  react  inas- 
much as  a  complete  structure  for  its  op- 
eration was  in  effect.  This  is  the  orga- 
nization we  have  today.  This  is  what 
some  people  would  throw  away. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  System  has 
there  been  developed  such  an  effective 
organization.  The  most  careful  planning 
has  been  exercised  as  Selective  Service 
has  moved  toward  standby.  The  final 
level  provided  in  this  budget  has  built 
Into  it  the  full  capability  to  expand  and 


be  completely  operational  in  a  matter  of 
days  if  a  national  emergency  occurs. 
There  can  be  no  substitute  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  System  at  the  projected 
strength  level. 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable.  If  we 
intend  to  have  an  effective  standby 
structure,  we  must  provide  the  $46.4  mil- 
lion the  committee  has  recommended. 
Without  an  adequate  Selective  Service 
System  to  supplement  the  All  Volunteer 
Force  effort,  our  entire  national  defense 
posture  may  suffer. 

We  must  have  the  capability  to  main- 
tain our  Armed  Forces,  and  without  the 
backup  support  of  the  System  we  cannot 
be  assured  that  this  capability  Is  met. 
The  possible  urgent  need  for  the  Nation 
to  react  quickly  requires  that  a  standby 
draft  be  maintained.  It  is  only  through 
the  continued  existence  of  an  organiza- 
tion assembled  and  trained  to  function 
that  a  rapid  beginning  of  the  Induction 
process  will  be  accomplished. 

For  this  purpose,  sufficient  moneys 
must  be  approved  to  keep  in  being  the 
standby  structure  of  the  Selective  Sei-v- 
ice  System. 

There  as  to  be  a  point  at  which  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  cutting  appro- 
priations for  Selective  Service  operations. 
Too  little  money  to  operate  effectively 
simply  harms  the  young  men  in  our  home 
districts. 

Selective  Service  does  not  buy  things 
with  their  money.  When  their  appropria- 
tion is  cut,  they  do  not  quit  buying  air- 
planes, or  trucks  or  ships;  they  do  not 
quit  building  roads  or  bridges;  they  do 
not  cancel  loan  programs,  or  quit  funding 
school  programs.  They  simply  fire  some 
of  their  employees. 

Three  years  ago  the  Selective  Service 
System  had  7,200  paid  employees  and 
about  30.000  volunteers.  This  proposed 
budget  will  give  us  2,500  paid  employees 
and  about  48.000  volunteers.  If  we  do  not 
have  these  paid  employees  to  support  the 
work  of  the  volunteers,  we  must  throw 
away  the  volunteer  organization.  That  is 
a  throwaway  which  makes  no  sense. 

What  do  these  employees  do?  They  are 
the  technically  trained  people  who  help 
the  40,000  volimteers  in  handling  our 
young  men  in  case  the  country  is  using 
the  draft.  There  comes  a  time  when 
simple  belt-tightening  will  not  gain  any 
more  efficiency. 

Each  year  there  are  about  2  million 
young  men  who  must  register  at  age  18. 
As  they  go  through  their  19th  and  20th 
years  there  are  other  procedures  which 
must  be  accomplished  in  giving  them 
their  lottery  numbers  and  classifying 
them  in  accord  with  the  procedures  for  a 
standby  draft. 

The  work  product  of  Selective  Ssnice 
is  our  young  men  and  their  accurate  and 
equitable  handling  in  the  event  an  emer- 
gency causes  the  countiT  to  resume  use 
of  the  draft.  When  we  do  not  have  enough 
people  to  do  this  well  in  each  county,  of 
each  State,  it  is  our  young  men  who  suffer 
from  the  effect. 

When  we  are  paying  $62  million  for 
one — mind  you.  just  one — airplane, 
spending  $46  million  to  Insure  that  if  we 
have  to,  we  can  draft  to  meet  an  emer- 
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gency.  and  do  it  accurately,  fairly,  and 
equitably  is  a  mighty  small  price  for  an 
immensely  valuable  ability. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  makes  the  argument  for  the 
amendment  primarily  on  the  grounds  on 
which  we  take  opposition  to  it.  When  we 
look  at  the  proposed  reduction  in  forces 
and  proposed  reduction  in  sites  which 
extend  into  1975,  in  my  judgment  that 
is  suflBcient  testimony  to  the  efiBcacy  of 
the  All- Volunteer  Army. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  which  said 
they  have  adequately  met  the  maximum 
recruitment.  Therefore,  the  statement  as 
far  as  the  All-Volunteer  Army  is  con- 
cerned, is  in  my  judgment  without  sound 
substance. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  that  have 
been  furnished  by  the  distingmshed 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland), 
as  to  the  annual  number  of  registrants 
when  compared  to  the  total  amount  that 
is  sought  for  this  appropriation  seems  to 
me  to  make  the  process  quite  expensive. 
I  am  concerned  by  the  statement  made 
by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Talcott),  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land would  kill  the  Selective  Service  pro- 
gram. I  rise  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  whether  the  assertion  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  correct 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
have  to  say  the  statement  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  is  one  that  is  made  in  the 
course  of  debate  on  this  amendment,  but 
he  knows  that  the  Director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Agency  was  before  the  com- 
mittee last  year  and  indicated  to  the 
Committee  that  the  bench  mark  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
gave  to  them  was  $27  million  a  year  ago, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  last  year  I 
offered  the  amendment  to  bring  it  down 
to  $28  million,  and  I  think  that  is  a  figure 
that  would  allow  the  agency  to  reduce 
Its  top  level  management  personnel. 
They  have  not  made  one  top  level  reduc- 
tion. They  let  two  people  go  over  GS-9 
and  all  others  were  lower  level  clerks  in 
GS-4's  and  GS-5's. 

If  we  check  the  record  we  will  find 
they  had  over  2,000  draft  board  sites  and 
this  year  what  they  want  is  to  operate 
less  than  700  sites  so  it  will  be  down  to 
650  sites.  I  say  this  amendment  I  offer 
of  $28  million  will  be  more  than  adequate 
for  this  agency  to  operate  efficiently  and 
well  within  its  budget  and  I  think  this 
is  the  way  we  can  express  to  this  agency 
that  we  want  them  to  do  it. 

We  gave  them  $10  million  last  year  hi 
the  budget  request.  We  made  no  request 
at  all  different  from  what  they  requested 
this  year  other  than  we  cut  10  percent  of 
the  money  they  requested  for  pasmient 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr 
point  of  order  to 
to  be  found  on  line!  1 

That  not  to  exceel 
able  for  official  reception 
expenses. 


I  make  the  point 
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The  gentleman  will 


Chariman,  I  have  a 

rage  27,  the  language 

11  through  13: 

$1,000  shall  be  avall- 

and  representation 


of  order  because  it  is 


not  authorized  by  1  iw. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  ^[r.  Chairman.  I  con- 
cede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  coi  cedes  the  point  of 
order,  and  the  poin ;  of  order  is  sustained. 

Are  there  any  fu  ther  points  of  order? 

Are  there  any  amendments? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  do  not  oppose  the  appropriations 
bill  before  the  Hou  >e  today,  I  should  like 
to  express  my  regret  that  the  bill  does 
not  provide  the  fun  [is  requested  by  NASA 
to  support  definitio  a  studies  for  the  large 
space  telescope  during  the  forthcoming 
year. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  under  the 
NASA  schedule  it  '  vill  be  a  full  year  be- 
fore NASA  underta;  :es  the  detailed  design 
and  development  o '  the  large  space  tele- 
scope. That  is  to  say,  it  was  NASA's 
intention  to  includ  e  the  LST  as  a  "new 
start"  next  year,  vhen  the  space  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1976  is  presented  to 
Congress.  In  the  riieantime,  fiscal  year 
1975  funds  were  t>  be  used  to  support 
work  designed  to  establish  confidence 
and  assurance  in  all  aspects  of  the 
technology  before  the  hardware  phase 
begins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ;he  large  scale  tele- 
scope has  been  urder  study  by  distin- 
guished members  cf  the  scientific  com- 
munity for  a  decade.  Its  feasibility  has 
been  established,  [t  Is  considered  the 
single  most  important  project  for  the 
future  of  optical  astronomy,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  make  the  nost  remarkable  con- 
tributions to  the  s;udy  of  the  universe. 

Three  hundred  fi  ty  years  ago  Galileo's 
first  telescope  open  ed  the  door  to  astro- 
nomical research.  I  lince  then,  successive 
generations  of  sciei  itists,  using  more  and 
more  powerful  ground-based  instru- 
ments, have  made  great  strides  in  the 
sciences  of  astronomy  and  astrophysics. 
Many  of  the  most  significant  advances 
have  been  made  di  ring  the  past  decade, 
clearly  demonstrat:  ng  the  importance  of 
placing  astronomic  Ed  instruments  above 
the  Earth's  obscuri  ng  atmosphere. 

The  LST  will  permit  scientists  to  gaze 
deeply  into  space—  to  distances  10  times 
farther  than  is  ptssible  with  the  best 
ground-based  telesi  ;opes— and  it  will  see 
objects  100  times  fainter  than  those  that 
can  be  seen  with  existing  instruments. 
Because  the  light  i  hat  reaches  us  from 
such  distant  region  s  of  the  universe  has 
traveled  for  billions  of  years,  the  LST 
will  permit  us  to  tr£  vel  in  a  kind  of  back- 
ward time  machine  and  to  view  the  his- 
tory and  evolution  of  the  imiverse,  pos- 
sible to  its  very  orii  ;ins. 

Astronomical  obj  ;cts  in  various  stages 
of  development  wil  1  be  seen  by  the  LST 
with  great  resoluti<  n.  The  study  of  such 
things  as  the  highly  condensed  matter 
in  neutron  stars,  or  the  enormous  energy 
production  in  quas  irs,  may  lead  to  dra- 
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matic  modifications  of  the  laws  of 
physics.  In  many  ways,  the  LST  Is  ex- 
pected to  give  new  lllimiination  to  the 
entire  range  of  astronomy  and  astro- 
physics, and  man's  xmderstanding  of  the 
cosmos  will  take  a  giant  step  forward 
using  this  powerful  new  instrument. 

The  best  authorities  have  told  us  that 
the  LST  is  the  next  logical  step  in  optical 
astronomy.  In  this  connection,  I  have 
been  in  commimication  with  Dr.  Jesse  L. 
Greenstein  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  who  strongly  supports  the 
LST  project.  Dr.  Greenstein  was  the 
chairman  of  an  astronomy  siu^ey  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  whose  report  in  1969  evidently 
formed  part  of  the  basis  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  rejection  of  the 
proposed  LST  funding.  Dr.  Greenstein's 
nor?  recently  expressed  attitude  gives 
insight  into  the  scientific  commimlty's 
current  position  on  the  LST.  I  have  asked 
Dr.  Greenstein  to  write  to  me  on  this 
matter,  and  I  intend  to  share  his  views 
with  all  my  colleagues  by  inserting  his 
letter  in  the  Record. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  amd  Applications,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair,  reviewed  the  entire 
NASA  science  program  thoroughly  dur- 
ing the  recent  NASA  authorization  hear- 
ings, and  our  members  unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  definition  studies  of  the  LST 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.  We  were  satisfied  that 
the  requested  funding  was  fully  justified, 
and  it  is  my  hope  the  large  space  tele- 
scope will  achieve  the  approval  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  xmder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15572)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veter- 
ans and  certain  other  independent  execu- 
tive agencies,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAICER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  grounds  that  a  quorum 
CXX 1340— Part  16 


is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  407,  nays  7, 
not  voting  20,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  331] 

TEAS — 407 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Term. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lulcen 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

MoaUey 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 


Abdnor 

Danlelson 

Abzug 

Davis,  Oa. 

Adams 

Davis,  SC. 

Addabbo 

Davis,  Wis. 

Alexander 

de  la  Garza 

Anderson, 

Delaney 

Calif. 

Dellenback 

Anderson,  ni. 

Dellums 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Denholm 

Andrews. 

Dennis 

N.  Dak. 

Dent 

Annunzlo 

Derwlnskl 

Archer 

Devlne 

Arends 

Dickinson 

Armstrong 

DIggs 

Ashbrook 

Dlngell 

Ashley 

Donobue 

Aspln 

Downing 

Badlllo 

Drlnan 

BafalU 

Dulski 

Baker 

Duncan 

Barrett 

du  Pont 

Bauman 

Eckbardt 

Beard 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Bell 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bennett 

EUberg 

Bergland 

Erlenbom 

BevUl 

Esbleman 

Blaggl 

Evans,  Colo. 

Blester 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Bingham 

Pascell 

Blackburn 

Plndley 

Blatnlk 

Fish 

Boggs 

Plsher 

Boland 

Flood 

Boiling 

Flowers 

Bowen 

Plynt 

Brademas 

Foley 

Bray 

Ford 

Breaux 

Porsythe 

Breckinridge 

Fountain 

Brlnkley 

Fraser 

Brooks 

Frelinghuysen 

Broomfleld 

Frenzel 

Brotzman 

Prey           ' 

Brown.  Calif. 

Proehllch 

Brown,  Mich. 

Pulton 

Brown,  Ohio 

Puqua 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Gajdos 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Gettys 

Buchanan 

Glalmo 

Burgener 

Gibbons 

Burke,  Calif. 

Oilman 

Burke,  Fia. 

Glnn 

Burke,  Mass. 

Goldwater 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Gonzalez 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Goodllng 

Burton.  John  L.  Grasso 

Burton.  Phillip  Oreen.  Dreg. 

Butler 

Green,  Pa. 

Byron 

Griffiths 

Camp 

Grover 

Carney.  Ohio 

Gubser 

Carter 

Gude 

Casey.  Tex. 

Gunter 

Cederberg 

Guyer 

Chamberlain 

Haley 

Chappell 

Hamilton 

Chlsholm 

Hammer- 

Clancy 

schmldt 

Clark 

Hanley 

Clausen, 

Hanna 

Don  H. 

Hanrahan 

Clawson,  Del 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Clay 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Cleveland 

Harrington 

Cochran 

Harsha 

Cohen 

Hastings 

Collier 

Hays 

Collins,  ni. 

H6bert 

<3olllns,  Tex. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Conable 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Oonte 

Heinz 

Corman 

Helstoskl 

Cotter 

Hicks 

Coughlln 

Hlllis 

Cronln 

Hinshaw 

Cxilver 

Hogan 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hollfleld 

Daniel.  Robert 

Holtzman 

W.,  Jr. 

Hosmer 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parria 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Regula 

Reiiss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rtnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

RoncaUo,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 


Conlan 

Conyers 

Crane 


Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanee 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sc  breeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sh-'lver 

Sfauster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N  J 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 

NATS— 7 

Gross 
Landgrebe 
Mathls,  Oa. 


ToweU,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

Oilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wbmlen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H., 

calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  G*. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Symms 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


Brasco 
Carey,  N.T. 
Daniels. 


Hawkins 

Henderson 

Holt 


DomlnickV.   Horton 


Dom 
Esch 
Gray 


McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madlgan 


MoUohan 

Nix 

Pepper 

Price,  Tex, 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rousselot 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.   Brasco   with   Mr.    Henderson. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McElnney. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amnounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed  and  to  include 
tables,  charts,  and  other  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  14883,  AMENDING  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1194  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  sis  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  1194 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tbls 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
14883)  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1985  to  extend 
the  authorizations  for  a  2-year  period,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  consider  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
inended  by  the  Commltee  on  Public  Works 
now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  is  recognized  for 

1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dbl  Clawson)  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1194 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  HJi.  14883,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the 
authorizations  for  a  2-year  period. 

House  Resolution  1194  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

H.R.  14883  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $510  million  for  each  of  the  next 

2  fiscal  years.  The  funds  are  author- 
ized to  increase  the  capability  of  States 
and  sub-State  districts  to  undertake 
economic  adjustment  and  development 
planning  and  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  economic  development  districts  to 
promote  greater  coordination  of  activi- 
ties between  Regional  Commissions, 
States,  and  sub-State  districts. 

H.R.  14883  also  adds  a  new  title  IX  to 
the  act  which  authorizes  an  experimen- 
tal economic  development  and  adjust- 
ment demonstration  program  to  permit 
the  Secretary  flexibihty  in  funding  eco- 
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nomic  development  and  adjustment 
plaris-ttrat  are  not  otherwise  authorized 
by  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  th  s  legislation  will  join 
with  the  various  gtates  and  localities  in 
providing  Federal  assistance  to  enable 
areas  and  regions  Buffering  from  xmem- 
ployment  and  economic  distress. 

The  bill  will  help  these  areas  develop 
the  planning  and  financial  capabilities 
for  long-lasting  economic  improvement 
and  restore  permment  jobs  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  legislation  e  [nphasizes  long-range 
plans  for  economii;  growth  and  techno- 
logical assistance,  business  loans  and 
guarantees,  and  other  assistance  as  tools 
to  implement  various  projects  and  pro- 
grams. I 

The  Public  WorMs  Committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  legislation  and 
testimony  was  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  OfiBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Governors,  nfeyors,  and  other  State 
and  local  officials,  4nd  representatives  of 
Indian  tribes.  Mahy  letters  and  com- 
munications were  placed  on  file  support- 
ing the  extension  pf  the  existing  public 
works  program. 

More  extensive 
before  a  new  maji 
ment  program  cai 
legislation.  The  e: 
grams  met  with  si. 
proval  in  order  t<j 
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By  way  of  comps  rison,  the  fiscal  year 


tarings  will  be  needed 
Br  economic  develop- 
replace  the  existing 
snsion  of  these  pro- 
lost  unanimous  ap- 
prevent  any  gap  or 
delay  before  a  new  program  is  developed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  a«k  for  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  enac  ment  of  this  legisla- 
tion so  the  Pedetil  Government  can 
cooperate  with  th  s  various  States  and 
localities  in  provid:  ng  Federal  assistance 
to  enable  areas  and  regions  suffering 
from  unemployment  and  economic  dis- 
tress. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAwfeON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ipreviously  explained, 

House    Resolution    1194    provides    for 


the   consideration 

extension   of    the 

Economic 

under   an 

general   debate.   Iii 

makes  it  in  order 


of  H.R.  14883,  the 
Public  Works  and 
Development  Act  of  1965, 
open  rjile  with  1  hour  of 
addition,  the  rule 
to  consider  the  com- 
mittee substitute  a(s  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  fjunds  for  the  Public 
Works  and  Econoiilc  Development  Act 
of  1965  for  an  ad^tional  2  years. 


The  total  cost 
$1,020,000,000    ove* 


Qf  this  bill  would  be 
a    2-year   period — 


$510  million  for  eaph  year  broken  down 
as  follows : 

[In  millions] 
Public  works  grants  t  nd  supplementary 

grants 

Public  works  and  bui  iness  development 


loans  and  guarant  les 


Planning,  technical 

search   

Growth  centers  and 


assistance  and  re- 


Regional   action 

programs 
Special  economic  development  and  ad 

Justment     asslstanpe     demonstration 

program 


$200 
60 


60 


bonuses  for  rede- 
velopment areas  wlihln  economic  de- 
velopment dlstrlcti 46 

plafinlng  commission 

95 


50 


1974  authorization 
$430,000,000,  and 


imder  this  act  was 
he  fiscal  year  1974 


appropriation  was  ^281, 500.000. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I 
quests  for  time,  and 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr. 


lecommend  adoption 

have  no  further  re- 
I  reserve  the  balance 


Speaker,  I  move 


the  previous  questii)n  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  que  ition  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FORI  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  15276,  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mi.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  Hoxise  Resolution  1197  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  ttie  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1197 

Resolved,  That  upoa  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itsdlf  into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  oi}  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  pt  the  bill  (HJl.  15276) 
to  provide  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delln- 
quepcy.  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  le  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  n>t  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-nainute  riUe.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  I  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  now  printed  in  the  bill 
as  an  original  bUl  for  ^.he  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-nilnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  Bouse  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  Committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  coiisidered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendnpents  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intefvening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions.  After  the  passage  of  HM.  15276. 
the  Committee  on  Edi)catlon  and  Labor  shall 
be  discharged  from  thfe  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  646,  arid  It  shall  then  be  in 
order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clajuse  of  the  said  Senate 


bUl  and  Insert  In  liei 
contained  in  H.R.  IJ 
House. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  M] 
minutes  to  the  able 
fornia    (Mr.    Del 
which  I  yield  mysel] 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ho( 
provides  for  an  op< 
of  general  debate  oi 
provide  a  comprehei 


thereof  the  provisions 
176  as  passed  by  th* 

Speaker,  I  yield  30 
entleman  from  Cali- 
Clawson>     pending 

such  time  as  I  may 

ise  Resolution  1197 

n  rule  with  1  hour 

H.R.  15276,  a  bill  to 

ive  approach  to  the 


problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

House  Resolution  1197  provides  it  shall 


be  in  order  to  cons 
in  the  nature  of 


mended  by  the  Com  mittee  on  Education 
and  Labor  now  prir  ted  in  the  bill  as  an 


der  the  amendment 
substitute  recom- 
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original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment imder  the  5-minute  rule. 

House  Resolution  1197  also  provides 
that  after  the  passage  of  H.R.  15276,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  645  and  it  shall 
then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  645  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  15276  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

H.R.  15276  establishes  a  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  through  which  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  administered. 

The  bill  allocates  funds  to  States  on 
the  basis  of  relative  population  under  the 
age  of  18  years,  with  a  minimum  alloca- 
tion of  $150,000  per  State.  In  order  for 
States  to  receive  funds,  they  must  submit 
a  State  plan  which  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment of  advanced  techniques  in  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency  under  the  supervision  of  a 
State  Supervisory  Board. 

H.R.  15276  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  localities  and  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  development  of  facilities 
to  serve  runaway  yot'th  and  their  families 
outside  of  the  law  enforcement  and 
juvenile  justice  system. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $75  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1975  and  1976;  $125  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977  and  $175  million  for 
fiscal  year  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1197  in  order  that  we 
may  consider,  debate  and  pass  H.R. 
15276. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  particular  pleas- 
ure in  bringing  forth  this  rule  to  the 
House  because  I  think  this  bill  makes  one 
of  the  most  significant  contributions 
which  the  Congress  has  made  or  proposes 
to  make  in  deaUng  not  only  with  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  but  also 
with  the  problem  of  crime  in  the  coun- 
try. One-half  of  all  crime  committed  in 
the  country  is  by  people  under  18  years 
of  age  and  this  bill  deals  primarily  with 
that  segment  of  our  population. 

The  emphasis  in  this  legislation  Is 
upon  prevention,  on  trying  to  prevent 
young  boys  and  girls  from  dropping  out 
of  schools  and  falUng  into  the  paths  of 
crime  and  from  becoming  charges  upon 
their  localities  or  States  or  their  coun- 
try and  becoming  people  who  will  inflict 
crime  upon  their  fellow  citizens.  This  bill 
offers  great  hope  that  when  it  is  fully 
implemented  it  will  not  only  save  many 
deserving  bright  young  lives  in  this 
country  but  will  also  very  materially  re- 
duce crime  in  the  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
in  the  warmest  way  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  , 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  yield  now  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  . 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
previously   explained,   this   rule.   House 


Resolution  1197,  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  15276.  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974.  It  is 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate. In  addition,  the  resolution  makes 
the  committee  substitute  in  order  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  makes  it  in  order  to  insert  the 
House-passed  language  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  focus  on 
the  need  for  coordination  of  juvenile 
delinquency  efforts  on  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels  and  seek  to  involve  the 
nonprofit  sector  in  these  efforts. 

Major  provisions  of  the  bill  are: 
Establishment  of  a  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Administration  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  Secretary  is  to  submit 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  with  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  all  Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs.  The  bill  allocates  funds 
to  States  and  territories,  on  the  basis  of 
relative  population  imder  the  age  of  18, 
with  a  minimum  allocation  of  $150,000 
per  State. 

An  Institute  for  the  Continuing  Stud- 
ies of  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency is  established  which  would  pro- 
vide independent  research,  evaluation, 
training,  tectinical  assistance  and  infor- 
mational services.  A  Federal  assistance 
program  is  established  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  runaway  youth  and  their 
families.  And.  an  independent  Coordi- 
nating Council  on  Juvenile  DeUnquency 
Prevention  is  created  with  pubUc  mem- 
bership, which  would  advise  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  coordination  of 
all  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  in  order  that  the  House  may 
begin  debate  on  H.R.  15276. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14883)  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions for  a  2-year  period,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  VTHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  14883.  with 
Mr.  Adams  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blat- 
NiK)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Hammerschmidt  >  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  make  our  re- 
marks on  the  fioor  brief  in  the  interest 
of  saving  as  much  time  as  possible.  We 
will  attempt  to  respond  to  specific  ques- 
tions which  require  us  to  give  specific 
precise  information  on  any  particular 
points  of  concern  or  any  which  require 
further  information  or  clarity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  going  any  fur- 
ther, I  just  noticed  a  very  important 
colleague  of  ours  is  back  after  a  pro- 
longed siege  hi  the  hospital.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  How- 
ard) please  pay  attention.  We  welcome 
him  back  to  the  fioor.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  has  been 
a  very  important  Member  on  several 
pieces  of  legislation  before  this  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  bring  before 
you  H.R.  14883,  a  bill  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

As  you  know,  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  assist  areas  and  regions  suf- 
fering from  iiigh  unemployment  and 
underemployment  by  encouraging  the 
location  of  new  permanent  jobs  for  these 
areas.  Federal  assistance  is  made  through 
grants  for  pubUc  faciUties.  technical  as- 
sistance, and  business  development  loans. 
The  authorizing  provisions  of  this  act 
expire  the  30th  of  this  month.  The  bill 
is  basically  a  2-year  extension  of  present 
programs  with  some  changes  to  strength- 
en existing  programs  as  well  as  provid- 
ing the  groundwork  for  new  economic 
development  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  be  extended  for  another 
2  years.  The  need  for  an  economic  de- 
velopment effort  is  obvious  in  a  nation 
in  which  the  national  unemployment 
level  has  been  above  5  percent  for  more 
than  2V2  years,  and  in  which  severely 
distressed  areas  experience  20  percent 
and  even  30  perceipt  unemployment. 

It  is  even  more  distressing  to  read  all 
the  confiicting  forecasts  of  unemploy- 
ment for  later  this  year— the  administra- 
tion states  that  the  official  rate  is  5.2 

percent  today  and  it  is  going  to  rise 

but  no  one  agrees  on  how  much.  It  is 
significant,  though,  that  the  administra- 
tion has  changed  Its  position  from  last 
year — they  are  no  longer  pushing  to 
terminate  the  EDA  programs.  To  their 
credit,  they  did  evaluate  present  efforts 
in  response  to  last  year's  legislation  and 
are  now  recommending  a  long-range 
economic  adjustment  program.  The  bill 
before  us  lays  some  significant  groimd- 
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work  for  new  legislation  that  will  be 
considered  next  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  notion  has  been 
advanced  that  we  should  not  extend  this 
act  because  of  a  concern  for  the  level  of 
Government  spending  is  still  being  ad- 
vanced by  some.  This  would  be  false 
economy  indeed. 

With  unemployment  and  welfare  pay- 
ments nmning  over  $25  billion  per  year. 
it  is  obvious  that  what  this  Nation  needs 
is  greater  economic  development  efiforts, 
not  less.  And  this,  creating  jobs,  is  what 
the  economic  development  administra- 
tion and  regional  commission  programs 
do. 

In  fact,  evidence  presented  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  during  hear- 
ings last  year  indicates  that  EDA  and 
the  regional  commissions  have  created 
more  than  half  a  million  jobs  since  they 
began  work  9  years  ago.  The  agencies 
have  created  these  jobs  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment — the  very  toughest  areas 
to  work  in— and  they  have  done  it  with  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  fimds. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  EDA 
and  the  regional  commissions  have 
done  an  effective  job  of  bringing  eco- 
nomic growth  and  opportunity  to  peo- 
ple who  have  long  been  denied  adequate 
jobs  and  income. 

Although  we  agree  on  the  need  for 
new,  broader  economic  development  pro- 
grams, it  would  be  folly  to  permit  exist- 
ing programs  and  agencies  to  be  dis- 
continued when  it  is  very  clear  that 
these  programs  are  greatly  needed  and 
that  no  satisfactory  replacements  have 
been  proposed. 

There  may  well  be  better  ways  of  stim- 
ulating job  development  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  existing  legislation,  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  is  currently 
conducting  field  investigations  in  search 
of  better  ways  to  bring  economic  oppor- 
tunity to  the  distressed  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion. Title  IX  of  this  biU  does  authorize  a 
new  demonstration  program  to  try  new 
ideas. 

Our  tentative  conclusion  is  that  what 
we  really  need  is  a  carefully  constructed 
set  of  policies  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  which  can  influence  the  di- 
rection and  extent  of  our  Nation's 
growth. 

But  such  legislation  cannot  be  devel- 
oped overnight  and,  until  it  is  com- 
pleted, the  valuable  work  of  EDA  and 
the  regional  commissions  must  con- 
tinue. It  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
Congress  to  see  that  it  does.  We  can  best 
assure  that  the  much  needed  economic 
development  effort  continues  without 
interruption  by  passing  H.R.  14883  im- 
mediately. 

The  major  changes  to  the  existing  leg- 
islation are : 

First,  assistance  available  for  areas 
designated  under  the  substantial  imem- 
ployment  criteria  set  forth  in  title  I  is 
broadened  to  include  business  develop- 
ment. 

Second,  the  business  development  loan 
program,  authorized  by  title  n,  is  broad- 
ened to  permit  the  Secretary  to  guar- 
antee loans  and  rental  payments  of 
leases  made  to  private  bon-owers  within 
redevelopment  areas  by  private  instltu- 
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tlons.  The  Secretaj  y  is  also  authorized 
to  make  working  capital  loans  and  guar- 
antee working  capital  loans  made  by 
private  banking  inatitutions. 

Third,  a  new  section  in  title  in  is 
authorized  to  pro^de  grants  for  eco- 
nomic development  planning.  This 
broadens  the  currfat  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  pemit  direct  grants  for 
planning  to  regional  commissions.  States, 
substate  planning  organizations,  cities, 
and  other  political  subdivisions. 

Fourth,  the  requirements  for  estab- 
lishing economic  development  districts 
authorized  by  title  w  of  the  act  are  made 
easier  by  requiring  only  one  redevelop- 
ment area  instead  of  two  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  district  firmation.  The  Secre- 
tary is  also  authorced  to  approve  proj- 
ects outside  of  redevelopment  areas 
within  an  economic]  development  district 
when  such  projects!  will  be  a  substantial 
direct  benefit  to  tha  redevelopment  area. 

Fifth,  a  new  titla  IX  special  economic 
development  and  adjustment  assistance 
demonstration  program  is  authorized  to 
assist  in  meeting  ipecial  needs  arising 
from  pending  economic  dislocation  and 
severe  unemployment.  The  new  demon- 
stration program  i^  intended  to  test  and 
evaluate  new  methods  of  combating  eco- 
nomic dislocation  iiroblems  before  or  as 
they  occur  rather 
area  after  It  has 
depressed. 


;han  by  assisting  in 
)ecome  economically 
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TOTAL    FUNDING 

51,0201000 

The  annual  funding 
bill  is  as  follows : 

woiks 


grants  and  supple - 
tiUllon. 

and  business  de- 
;uarantees,  $60  mUIlon. 
technical  assistance 


I  mill  on. 


authoriiation 


BT    THIS    BILL    13 
,000 

authorized  by  the 


centers  and  bonuses  for 
within   economic   de- 
mllllon. 
a*tlon  planning  commls- 
ml  Hon. 

Bconomlc   development 
demonstration 


$';5] 


asj  Istance 


authi>rizatlon,  $510  million, 
total,     $1,020,- 


Title  I:   Public 
mentary  grants,  $200 

Title  II:   Public  \ 
velopment  loans  and 

Title   III:    Plannlni ; 
and  research.  $60 

Title  IV:  Growth 
redevelopment    areas 
velopment  districts, 

Title  V:  Regional 
slon  programs,  $95 

Title   DC:    Special 
and    adjustment 
program,  $50  million, 

Total  annual 

Two-year 
000,000. 

Mr.  HAMMERSdHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  supi^rt  of  H.R.  14883,  as 
reported,  a  bill  to  eKtend  for  2  years  the 
Public  Works  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  and  to  Initiate  a 
demonstration  program  for  special  eco- 
nomic developmenfl  and  adjustment  as- 
sistance. The  Econopiic  Development  Ad- 
ministration is  and  pas  been  successfully 
administering  thost  programs  delegated 
to  it.  Legislation  to  Continue  and  improve 
these  programs  is  commendable.  EDA 
has  allowed  great  flexibility  in  current 
decisionmaking  which  allows  local  input 
on  decisions  affecting  local  priorities. 
This  is  an  effectivi  Federal/local  part- 
nership in  action.  Triis  v£iluable  planning 
and  technical  assistance  vehicle  has 
proven  itself  as  a  responsive  tool  for  de- 
1  dollar  to  meet  the 
illy  coordinated  with 
the  needs  of  the  local  community. 

Economic  development  is  a  long-term 
effort  requiring  sniooth  implementation 


livering  the  Feden 
local  need.  It  is  to 
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of  all  phases  of  thj  brick  and  mortar 
process  and  the  mor  i  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  human  sldlls  beyond  the 
briclts.  Several  changes  to  the  current 
law  were  added  to  ipiprove  current  leg- 


islation to  meet  the: 
cantly,  the  so-callei 
now  only  eligible  fo: 
grants  assistance 
assistance  under  th 
nature  of  title  I  c 


ends.  Very  signifi- 

title  I  areas  until 

title  I  pubic  works 

be  eligible  for  all 

act.  Because  of  the 

•iteria,  many  urban 


areas  of  the  coimtrjf  have  been  declared 
so-called  title  I  areas,  but  these  areas 
are  in  need  of  loan  assistance  more  so 
than  grants  for  public  facilities.  The 
committee  recognize  d  this  and  made  the 
appropriate  change. 

Additionally,  the  loans  under  title  II 
have  been  expanded  to  include  working 
capital  loans  and  guarantees  for  busi- 
nesses within  redevelopment  areas  with- 
out regard  to  previous  EDA  assistance. 
This  expansion  in  the  loan  program  and 
in  particular,  workiifg  capital  loans  and 
guarantees,  will  aid  industries  trying  to 
"turn  the  comer." 

A  new  section  302  was  added  to  provide 
for  planning  grantk  for  States,  cities, 
political  subdivisions,  substate  planning 
organizations,  as  wpU  as  existing  eco- 
nomic development  districts.  In  view  of 
the  desire  to  continue  the  traditional 
"from  below"  planning  process,  the  com- 
mittee added  a  provfeion  to  require  State 
planning  to  be  prepsired  cooperatively  by 
the  State,  its  political  subdivision  and 
economic  development  districts,  and 
such  State  plans  be  consistent  with  local 
and  economic  development  district 
plans. 

Title  DC,  a  demonitratlon  program  for 
special  economic  development  and 
adjustment  assistance,  provides  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  any  eligible 


recipients  who  has 
experience  a  spech 
expected  rise  in  une 
economic   adjustmei 


(xperienced  or  may 
need  to  meet  an 
iployment  or  other 
it  problems.   These 


problems  may  include  action  or  decisions 
of  the  Federal  Government  including  job 
losses  caused  by  compliance  with  en- 
vironmental requirements,  closing  of 
Federal  Installations  and  explicit  energy 
allocations.  The  cotnmittee  will  watch 
the  performance  of  this  new  program  and 
expects  that  a  variety  of  plans  to  be 
accepted  so  that  a  cross-section  analysis 
will  guide  the  committee  in  authoriza- 
tions of  any  future  economic  develop- 
ment programs.  It  i^  expected  that  this 
program  not  be  directed  to  any  single 
eligible  recipient,  such  as  a  State  or 
States,  but  rather  aal  eUgible  recipients 
should  be  considered.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  all  eligible  recipients  should  receive 
a  grant,  that  decls^n  has  been  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary;  however. 
It  Is  certainly  hoped  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  remold  this  program  into 
their  original  proposal  of  exclusive  State 
grants. 

The  committee  is  i  lot  committed  to  ac- 
cept this  new  concept  of  economic  de- 
velopment aid  as  the  correct  and  most 
responsive  approacli  to  meet  our  Na- 
tion's economic  problems.  The  current 
EDA  program  offers  an  effective  ap- 
proach for  aid  to  economic  distressed 
areas.  The  demonstration  program  of- 
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fers  economic  aid  in  anticipation  of  eco- 
nomic decline.  Aid  in  anticipation  is  not 
the  same  as -aid  to  distressed  areas.  In 
evaluating  this  new  program  this  differ- 
ence will  be  kept  in  mind.  Effectiveness  of 
a  program  cannot  be  measured  by  com- 
paring the  results  with  those  results  of 
a  program  of  different  approach  and  con- 
cept, namely  EDA.  Nevertheless,  the 
committee  will  try  this  new  approach, 
and  give  it  a  proper  evaluation  for  future 
program  authorizations  when  the  com- 
mittee takes  up  the  question  of  economic 
development  later  this  year. 

Finally,  I  would  be  remiss  by  not  men- 
tioning the  vital  work  being  done  by  the 
economic  development  districts,  author- 
ized by  title  rv  of  the  act.  In  addition  to 
the  traditional  economic  development 
ser\'ices  these  multijurisdictional  or- 
ganizations have  provided  to  the  areas 
within  their  jurisdiction,  EDD's  act  as 
a  clearinghouse  for  many  other  Federal 
programs.  Recently,  districts  have  been 
given  another  responsibility,  to  act  as  the 
economic  recovery  planning  agency  in 
the  case  of  a  Presidentially  declared  na- 
tional disaster.  Public  Law  93-288,  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1974 
added  a  new  title  Vm  to  EDA,  economic 
recovery  for  disaster  areas.  Economic  de- 
velopment districts  shall  act  as  the  plan- 
ning agency  when  all  or  part  of  the  area 
has  been  declared  a  major  disaster,  shall 
review  existing  plans  for  the  affected 
areas,  and  may  make  recommendations 
for  revisions  in  plans  as  well  as  prepare 
new  plans.  This  new  title  provides  not 
only  recovery  planning  efforts,  but  also 
provides  grants  and  loans  for  public  fa- 
cilities, business  loan  guarantees  and 
technical  assistance.  Congress  showed 
sound  judgment  in  recognizing  both  the 
need  for  economic  recovery  from  major 
disasters  and  the  agency  best  equipped 
to  handle  this  recovery  effort,  EDA.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  title  will  be  imple- 
mented swiftly  in  light  of  the  rising 
needs  for  the  services  It  can  offer. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chah"- 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cleveland). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  compliment  him 
for  his  fine  comments  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  14883,  a  measure  to  extend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  which  adds  several  in- 
novations to  a  program  which  has  al- 
ready proven  its  worth  in  my  District. 

This  legislation  contains  several  re- 
finements, including  the  expansion  of 
categories  of  assistance  available  to 
older  urban  areas  as  much  in  need  of 
preserving  existing  jobs  as  in  creating 
new  ones.  The  further  establishment  of 
economic  development  districts,  which 
make  available  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment expertise  to  local  government,  will 
be  encouraged  by  an  amendment  per- 
mitting their  creation  on  the  basis  of 
one — instead  of  two — redevelopment 
areas.  And  needed  flexibility  is  added  by 
the  provision  permitting  assistance  in 
portions  of  an  economic  development  dis- 


trict, but  lying  outside  the  redevelop- 
ment area,  when  such  assistance  will 
demonstrably  benefit  the  redevelopment 
area. 

Moreover,  I  wish  to  emphasize  two  im- 
portant additions  in  the  way  of  more 
flexible  authority  imder  the  business 
development  assistance  section  of  Uie 
bill.  It  creates,  for  the  first  time,  a  new 
category  of  working  capital  direct  loans 
for  businesses  whose  needs  cannot  be 
met  by  other  available  forms  of  &&- 
slstance. 

LOANS SPECIAL    NEEDS 

Eligible  applIcEmts  for  these  below- 
mtirket-rate  loans  are  to  Include  the 
same  categories  of  businesses  whose 
problems  are  also  addressed  in  title  IX. 
the  demonstration  grant  program.  This 
represents  a  genuine  Improvement  ac- 
complished during  the  drafting  process. 
And  it  embodies  the  principle  of  the  bus- 
iness loan  provision  which  I  sponsored 
in  the  1972  act — which  was  vetoed — in- 
tended to  assist  business  in  meeting  the 
costly  requirements  of  comphance  with 
antipollution  regulations.  Other  Federal 
actions,  including  closing  of  Government 
installations  and  adverse  employment 
impact  of  Federal  energy  decisions,  also 
are  covered  sunong  abnormal  circum- 
stances which  these  provisions  permit  us 
to  address  for  the  first  time. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  abnormal  circumstances  addressed 
in  the  loan  section  are  not  limited  to  re- 
sults of  Federal  actions.  As  the  commit- 
tee report  makes  clear,  eligible  recipients 
will  include  the  problem-plagued  winter 
recreation  industry  in  areas  where  ab- 
normally prolonged  lack  of  snowfall 
jeopardizes  jobs  and  investments  in  busi- 
nesses which  have  been  a  stable  source 
of  considerable  local  employment  in  the 
past,  and  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
do  so  in  the  future  if  temporarily  as- 
sisted in  meeting  working  capital  needs. 

In  connection  with  these  environ- 
mental orders,  I  would  like  to  call  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  that  just  yesterday, 
the  Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  received 
disturbing  figures  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protsction  Agency  on  the  costs 
of  compliance  with  industrial  discharge 
regulations  now  being  developed. 

What  is  more,  today  we  heard  from 
representatives  of  just  one  industry, 
steam  electric  generation,  that  EPA's 
figures  severely  understate  the  case  as 
they  apply  to  just  that  one  Industry.  The 
difference  is  in  multiples  of  two  or  three, 
or  as  subcommittee  Chairman  Jim 
Wright  summed  up  this  morning,  "bil- 
lions of  dollars  apart." 

This  suggests,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
type  of  assistance  we  provide  here,  with 
business  loans  and  the  demonstration 
program  In  title  IX.  may  be  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  In  terms  of  eventual  needs 
unless  the  guidelines  are  made  less  re- 
strictive. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  LOANS 

To  return  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
it  also  allows,  again  for  the  first  time, 
"free-standing"  working  capital  loan 
guarantees.  I  use  this  term  because  In 
the  past,  such  guarantees  have  been  lim- 


ited to  EDA  projects  also  financed  by 
facilities  loans. 

These  loan  and  guarantee  programs 
should  serve  to  stretch  the  impact  of  lim- 
ited funds  available,  in  contrast  to  out- 
right grants.  The  guarantees,  while  offer- 
ing no  great  break  on  interest  rates, 
could  mean  the  difference  between  an 
applicant's  receiving  a  loan  or  being 
turned  down. 

Those  who  scan  the  committee  report 
also  will  note  that  the  intent  of  this 
section  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce expedite  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  direct  and  guaranteed  working 
capital  loans. 

Title  IX  represents  an  adaptation  of 
the  administration's  proposal  to  inject 
more  of  a  bloc  grant  or  revenue-sharing 
concept  into  the  EDA  program.  It 
is  somewhat  anticipatory,  as  well  as  a 
remedial,  in  its  approach  In  that  it  is 
intended  to  permit  localities  to  head  off 
economic  problems  before  they  become 
severe  and  hence  more  costly  to  alleviate. 
Unlike  the  working  capital  loan  and 
guarantee  programs,  the  giants  would 
not  b3  limited  to  redevelopment  areas. 

Mr.   Speaker,   recently   EDA   demon- 
strated its  continuing  responsiveness  to 
problems  of  economic  distress  in  my  dis- 
trict by  approving  a  $1.4  million  grant  to 
help    finance    a    critically    needed    im- 
provement in  the  water  system  in  Ber 
lin,  N.H.,  an  industrial  city  above  the 
State  average  in  unemployment  and  be 
low  in  income.  Serving  a  city-owned  in 
dustrial  park,  it  should  seiTe  to  triggei 
economic  rebirth  of  a  city  whose  expan 
sion   potential   has   been   limited   by   a 
shortage  of  suitable  sites  for  Industrj 
and  a  lack  of  reliable,  high-quality  sup- 
ply of  water. 

In  sum,  I  have  considered  the  ED^^ 
program  a  sound  one  over  the  years 
With  the  innovations  added  in  this  bill 
I  consider  it  even  more  worthy  of  con 
tinued  support. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to  th« 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  to  compliment  the  committee  ant 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  for  the  finr 
presentation,  and  I  rise  to  support  th« 
legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  o: 
H.R.  14883,  as  reported,  a  bill  to  extent 
for  2  years  the  Public  Works  and  Eco 
nomic    Development    Act    of    1965,    ai 
amended,  and  to  initiate  a  demonstra 
tion  for  special  economic  developmen  . 
and   adjustment   assistance.   EDA    haii 
served  the  Nation's  economically  laggins 
areas  well,  providing  essential  public  fa 
cilities  grants  and  loans,  business  loans, 
technical  assistance,  and  the  vital  orga 
nizational  structure  economic  develop 
ment  districts,  to  cope  with  economid 
decline  and  decay. 

While  I  can  only  relate  the  result  i 
associated  with  a  given  area  that  I  an 
very  familiar  with.  I  can  state  withou ; 
fear  of  contradiction  that  every  applica 
tion  submitted  and  ultimately  approve< 
has  resulted  In  higher-than-average  job  ■ 
producing  capacity.  The  many  projects 
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In  which  EDA  has  been  involved  in  my 
own  area  along  the  north  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  includes  fish  processing 
plants  in  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt 
Counties,  harbor  mooring  facilities  in 
Mendocino  County,  water  purification 
facilities  in  Lake  County,  and  highway 
and  sewage  improvements  in  Sonoma 
County,  all  serve  as  graphic  illustrations 
of  EDA's  successful  program  perform- 
ance. 

The  2-year  extension  of  EDA,  along 
with  the  demonstration  program  special 
economic  development  and,  adjustment 
assistance,  will  add  to  the  tools  to  meet 
the  economic  needs  of  the  Nation.  While 
the  adjustment  assistance  will  be  in  ex- 
perimental stages  for  the  next  2  years, 
it  could  provide  a  viable  means  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  com- 
pleted on  April  23,  a  record  of  witnesses 
in  total  support  of  the  extension  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  Some  25  witnesses  appeared  over 
the  4  days  of  hearings;  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  witnesses  representing 
States,  substate  organizations,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  called  for  a  multiyear 
extension  of  the  current  program;  every 
witness  supported  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation of  development  legislation  to 
determine  better  ways  to  promote  do- 
mestic development. 

I  have  consistently  supported  EDA 
legislation;  I  support  this  2-year  exten- 
sion but  I  do  so  with  the  understanding 
that  changes  In  our  economic  develop- 
ment efforts  should  be  considered  to  ac- 
commodate new  policy  objectives.  This 
extension  could  be  a  link  to  new  policies 
for  economic  development.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  recommends  a  demonstra- 
tion program  for  special  economic  de- 
velopment and  adjustment  assistance, 
title  DC.  This  title  approaches  economic 
problems  in  an  anticipatory  manner. 
there  is  no  criteria  for  area  qualifica- 
tions, nor  is  there  any  waiting  period 
for  economic  distress  signals  to  become 
loud  enough  to  send  economic  assistance 
to  meet  the  need.  There  is  adequate 
flexibility  to  make  this  program  meet  a 
variety  of  economic  needs.  The  commit- 
tee will  review  closely  the  results  of  this 
program  for  future  economic  develop- 
ment legislation. 

At  the  same  time  EDA  will  continue 
to  serve  the  "green"  areas  of  the  country: 
areas  suffering  high  unemployment  and 
underemployment,  low  income,  out-mi- 
gration and  the  like.  We  are  not  about 
to  relinquish  this  vital  program  for  the 
sake  of  unproven  theories  about  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  these  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  tools  for  develop- 
ment provided  "green"  areas,  EDA  of- 
fers assistance  to  Indian  tribes  for  plan- 
ning, public  facilities,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  business  loans  for  economic 
development.  Earlier,  the  administration 
opposed  the  continuation  of  Indian  pro- 
grams under  EDA  and  proposed  instead 
that  these  activities  be  transferred  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  through 
legislation  for  Indian  development.  I  op- 
posed this  move,  as  did  many  other  col- 
leagues, both  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  Interior  Committee.  EDA 
programs  for  Indian  tribes  have  been 
very  effective.  EDA  has  shown  imagina- 
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tion  in  attempting  ;o  stimulate  economic 
growth  on  Indian  reservations  and  the 
results  will  show  for  years  to  come.  EDA's 
approach  to  Indian  development  is  predi- 
cated on  the  participation  of  Indian 
people  in  solving  (their  own  problems. 
Iroposal,  I  am  happy 
linistration  has  re- 
lal  transfer  proposal 
31  million  has  been 
.1  year  1975  EDA 
•rograms. 
„  ^  to  future  develop- 
ment legislation  the  committee  will  be 
faced  with  critical  choices;  among  them 
the  question  of  growth  policy,  or  public 
works  investment  policy  encompassing 
all  aspects  of  Pubic  Works  Committee  ac- 
tivities. These  vital  public  investment 
programs  can  shap ;  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  countr;  .  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  act  wisely,  ind  with  all  due  de- 
liberation on  any  f  ature  legislation. 

In  this  regard,  :  want  to  thank  the 
administration  for  its  cooperation,  and 
particularly  to  OW  B  Director  Roy  Ash, 
who  gave  us  the  i  pportunity  to  share 
first-hand  the  succ  ;ssf ul  experiences  we 
have  had  in  workir  g  with  this  program. 
Finally,  I  want  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  commend  Secret  iry  Blunt,  and  EDA's 
regional  directors  and  area  economic 
development  representatives  who  have 
successfully  carried  the  program  for- 
ward, despite  the  mdecision  and  doubt 
over  program  exteitsion.  The  Economic 
Development  Admii  ilstration  has  come  a 
long  way,  since  the  days  of  its  predeces- 
sor, the  Area  Redevelopment  Authority, 
which  in  "pirating"'  industries  from  one 
location  to  another,  placed  greater  em- 
phasis on  relocatioi  i  than  revitalization, 
and  Secretary  Bliml  and  his  staff  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  this  solid  rec- 
ord of  performance 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr^  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCjiMIDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nok-th  Carolina 

Mr.  MIZELL,.  I  t  lank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  ]    rise  in  support  of 
H.R.   14883  which    further  extends  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

I  am  supporting  i  his  measure  because 
I  believe  that  th(  assistance  offered 
therein  to  areas  which  qualify  is  essen- 
tial to  the  continue  1  economic  develop- 
ment of  these  areas, 

But,  I  must  emphasize  that  this  is  an 
extension  of  a  prog^^m  that  needs  seri- 
ous reexamination  bnd  reform  in  light 
of  the  quickly  chang  ing  needs  and  priori- 
ties of  the  Nation,  and  particularly  of 
rural  America.  It  wi  s  my  understanding 
that  when  we  voted  to  extend  this  legis- 
lation in  the  92d  Coi  igress  we  were  doing 
so  in  order  that  thefe  would  be  adequate 
time  to  study  alternatives.  I  am  hopeful 
that  with  this  extoision  we  can  begin 
work  on  a  new  concfept  for  economic  de- 
velopment in  Ameri<k. 

On  August  16,  igpiz,  when  the  House 
last  considered  this  iksue,  I  said: 

Even  with  these  Imorovements,  we  are  still 
treating  the  problem^  of  development  In  a 
piecemeal  fashion  wl^ich,  while  benefiting 
some  areas  to  a  remp.rkable  degree,  leaves 


no  plan  to  correct  the 


others  still  facing  the 
and  social  decay,  wltl 
Improvement 


problems  of  economic 
little  or  no  hope  for 
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And  It  leaves  the  nation  as  a  whole  with 


current  pattern  of  Un- 


balanced  growth,  whch  finds   our  central 
cities  suffering  from  i  iverpopulatlon  and  all 


ireas   and   small -town 
poverty.  Isolation  and 

se  remarks  are  just 
in  1972,  if  not  more 


Its   ills,  while   rural 
America  decline  Into 
despair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t: 
as  pertinent  today 
so. 

To  correct  the  sitiation  to  which  I  re 
fer,  I  have  introduced  legislation — the 
Regional  Development  Act,  HH.  723_ 
which  would  expai^d  and  improve  the 
successful  formula  of  planned  develop- 
ment followed  by  Et)A,  the  title  V  com- 
missions and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  1 

I  believe  this  approach  will  work  as 
well  as  on  a  nationwide  basis  as  it  has  in 
the  multi-State  regions  in  which  it  has 
already  been  tested.  J 

This  is  an  idea  w^iose  time  has  come. 
The  legislation  I  have  proposed  can  have 
a  dramatic  effect  on  our  efforts  to  bal- 
ance economic  and  jjopulation  growth  in 
the  Nation  by  providing  essential  public 
services  and  employrfient  opportunities  in 
areas  of  the  country  [where  those  services 
and  opportunities  aije  lacking. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  National  De- 
velopment Agency  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  a  new  system  of  multi-State  regional 
commissions  which  would  carry  out  lo- 
CEdly  initiated  development  programs. 

By  concentrating  in  areas  of  trans- 
portation, industrial  growth,  manpower 
training,  education!  health,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  planning,  this 
legislation  would  create  new  opportuni- 
ties in  these  vital  sjreas.  It  is  the  lack 
of  such  opportunities  that  has  precipi- 
tated the  massive  outmigration  of  people 
to  the  cities  which  has  drastically  hurt 
rural  America. 

The  census  tells  uaour  cities  are  great- 
ly overcrowded.  Th«  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  tell  jus  that  this  over- 
crowding has  disastrous  results.  My 
legislation  would  hep  relieve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  by  encouraging  eco- 
nomic and  social  (development  in  less 
densely  populated  ai^as. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  my  legis- 
lation is  the  heavy]  emphasis  it  would 
give  to  the  development  of  projects  at 
the  local  level  who-e  people  are  best 
suited  to  know  bota  the  needs  of  the 
area  and  how  best  to  meet  those  needs. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  desires  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  who  have  let  us 
know  that  they  are  tired  of  inefBcient 
centralized  bureaucratic  control  of  their 
lives  from  Washingtdn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ^peat  that  it  is  my 
hope  that  with   thl 
Public  Works  and 
ment    Act    of    1965 
earnest  to  look  at  th 
in  our  approach  to  I  economic  develop 
ment  which  my  legislation  contains. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?! 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mt.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1)4883  which  extends 
the  life  of  the  Ecotomic  Development 
Act  for  another  2  yea  "s. 

The  economic  development  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  particularl  ir  those  regions  ex- 


extension  of  the 
economic  Develop- 
we   can   begin   in 

necessary  changes 
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periencing  high  imemployment,  is  cru- 
cial to  the  well-being  of  our  citizens. 

Economic  development  means  jobs; 
jobs  for  people,  and  jobs  means  more 
than  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Jobs 
mean  dignity.  Jobs  mean  happier  fam- 
ilies. Jobs  mean  healthier  children.  Jobs 
mean  better  education.  Jobs  mean  more 
productivity,  and  that  means  reduced 
inflation. 

I  have  known  families  where  the  cen- 
tral continuous  question  has  been:  "Is 
Dad  going  to  have  a  job?"  When  Dad 
works,  the  family  rims  smoothly  and 
when  he  cannot,  this  family  suffers  both 
economically  and  emotionally. 

Mr.  Chsiirman,  EHDA  has  helped  create 
thousands  of  jobs  in  partnership  with 
private  enterprise. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  EDA  pro- 
gram is  not  larger.  This  is  where  we 
should  properly  spend  our  tax  dollars. 
Economic  development  is  one  of  the  real 
answers  to  our  welfare  mess.  People  with 
jobs  do  not  need  welfare  and  most  Amer- 
icans, certainly  the  people  of  my  con- 
gressional district  do  not  want  welfare — 
they  want  work. 

I  hope  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  94th  Congress  will  use  the  expe- 
rience of  this  program  to  build  a  more 
substantial  economic  development  pro- 
gram for  our  Nation  in  the  future.  I 
pledge  my  support  of  such  sui  effort 
should  I  be  here  in  1975. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr. 

ROE». 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  and  others  who  have  worked 
so  earnestly  and  resolutely  on  the  propo- 
sition that  we  have  under  discussion 
today.  I  think  their  understanding  and 
their  comprehension  of  the  problems 
Involved  and  that  have  been  involved  in 
the  last  decade  are  written  into  this  bill, 
and  it  is  their  trouble,  effort,  and  gump- 
tion that  has  led  us  to  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  ROE  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  comment  for  the  record  and  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  here 
gathered  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  is 
a  strong  supporter  of  this  legislation.  I 
regret  to  say,  however,  that  it  was  an 
error  in  publication  here  and  regrettably 
his  name  was  left  off  the  publication  of 
the  bill.  We  should  correct  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  14883,  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  for  2  more  years. 

As  you  know,  this  legislation  was  first 
enacted  in  1965  to  assist  areas  and  re- 
gions suffering  from  high  unemployment 
and  underemployment  by  encouraging 
the  location  of  new  permanent  jobs  for 
those  areas.  Federal  assistance  is  pro- 
vided by  grants  for  public  facilities,  tech- 


nical assistance,  as  well  as  business  de- 
velopment loans. 

The  authorizing  provisions  of  this  act 
expire  the  30th  of  this  month.  The  bill 
is  basically  a  2-year  extension  of  present 
programs  with  some  changes  to 
strengthen  existing  programs  as  well  as 
providing  the  groundwork  for  possible 
new  economic  development  and  adjust- 
ment programs. 

The  major  changes  to  the  existing  leg- 
islation are : 

First.  Areas  designated  under  the  sub- 
stantial unemployment  criteria  become 
eligible  for  the  business  development  as- 
sistance as  do  the  other  areas  designated 
under  the  act. 

Second.  The  business  development 
loan  program,  authorized  by  title  n,  is 
broadened  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
guarantee  loans  and  rental  pajmients  of 
leases  made  to  private  borrowers  within 
redevelopment  areas  by  private  institu- 
tions. The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
make  working  capital  loans  and  guaran- 
tee working  capital  loans  made  by  pri- 
vate banking  institutions  in  redevelop- 
ment areas.  These  changes  will  be  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  urban  areas  who  have 
not  had  the  business  development  assist- 
ance available  to  increase  business  op- 
portunities in  center  city  areas  where 
vacant  buildings  are  available  for  new 
business  ventures. 

Third.  A  new  section  in  title  III  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  grants  for  economic 
development  plarming.  This  broadens  the 
current  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  per- 
mit direct  grants  for  planning  to  any 
State,  city  or  substate  planning  organi- 
zations. 

Fourth.  The  requirements  for  estab- 
lishing Economic  Development  Districts 
are  made  easier  by  requiring  only  one  re- 
development area  instead  of  two  as  a 
prerequisite  for  district  formation.  The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  approve 
projects  outside  of  redevelopment  areas 
within  an  economic  development  district 
when  such  projects  will  be  a  substantial 
direct  benefit  to  the  redevelopment  area. 

Fifth.  A  new  title  IX  "Special  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Demonstration  Program"  Is 
authorized  to  assist  in  meeting  special 
needs  arising  from  pending  economic 
dislocation  and  severe  unemployment. 
The  new  demonstration  program  is  in- 
tended to  test  and  evaluate  new  methods 
of  combating  economic  dislocation  prob- 
lems before  or  as  they  occur  rather  than 
by  assisting  an  area  after  it  has  become 
economically  depressed. 

TOTAL    FXTKMKG    AUTHORIZED    BT    THIS    BILL    IS 
$1,020,000,000 

The  annual  funding  authorized  by  the 
bill  is  as  follows: 

Title  I:  Public  works  grants  and  sup- 
plementary grants — $200  million. 

Title  II:  Public  works  and  business  de- 
velopment loans  and  guarantees — $60 
million. 

Title  m:  Planning,  technical  assist- 
ance and  research — $60  million. 

Title  IV:  Growth  centers  and  bonuses 
for  redevelopment  areas  within  economic 
development  districts — $45  million. 

Title  V:  Regional  action  planning 
commission  programs — $95  million. 

Title  rX:   Special  economic  develop- 


ment and  adjustment  assistance  demon- 
stration program — 50  million. 

Total  atmual  authorization — $510  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  two  sections  of  this  bill  that 
I  believe  make  significant  changes  in  the 
act  that  could  have  a  major  impact  in 
assisting  urban  areas  resolve  their  eco- 
nomic problems  of  rising  unemployment. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  transfers  the  cri- 
teria for  the  designation  of  areas  based 
on  substantial  unemployment  statistics 
currently  authorized  by  title  I  of  the  act 
to  title  IV.  This  will  consolidate  the  cri- 
teria for  eligibility  for  assistance  in  title 
rV  of  the  act  and  makes  uniform  to  all 
areas  the  assistance  that  is  available. 

Under  the  current  law,  areas  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  finds  were  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  become  eligible 
to  receive  grants  for  public  facilities  au- 
thorized by  title  I. 

The  majority  of  areas  designated  under 
this  criteria  are  labor  areas  or  parts  of 
labor  areas  located  in  urban  or  large 
metropolitan  areas.  These  areas  are 
among  the  oldest  and  most  developed  in 
the  country.  They  have  already  in  place 
substantial  inventories  of  public  facili- 
ties. What  is  needed  for  these  urban  cen- 
ters, however,  are  business  development 
incentives  for  business  and  industry  to 
remain  and  provide  new  jobs  and  to 
help  retain  and  expand  existing  job 
opportunities. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
make  available  to  title  I  aresis  the  other 
financial  assistance  authorized  by  the 
act. 

Of  the  more  than  1,500  areas  currently 
designated  under  the  act,  approximately 
189  areas  will  initially  be  affected  by 
the  amendment  to  the  extent  that  they 
will  now  become  eligible  for  the  business 
development  assistance  authorized  by 
title  n  of  the  act. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  the  busi- 
ness development  provisions  in  title  n  of 
the  act  to  authorize  additional  tools  to 
broaden  the  business  loan  authority  of 
the  Secretary. 

The  current  law  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  direct  business  loans  up  to 
65  percent  of  cost  for  the  purchase  and 
development  of  land  and  facilities  In- 
cluding machinery  and  equipment  to  bus- 
inesses located  with  development  areas. 
Working  capital  loan  guarantees  are  also 
authorized  up  to  90  percent  of  the  out- 
standing unpaid  balance  of  working  capi- 
tal loans  made  by  private  lending  Insti- 
tutions. The  working  capital  guarantee 
program,  however.  Is  limited  to  those 
applicants  who  have  received  a  direct 
loan  under  this  program. 

With  the  expected  Increased  demand 
for  business  development  assistance,  the 
committee  has  broadened  the  Secretary's 
authority  without  substantially  increas- 
ing Federal  funding  requirements. 

In  order  to  give  the  Secretary  more 
flexibility  In  administering  this  program 
and  to  encourage  the  use  of  more  pri- 
vate money,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  guarantee  loans  and  leases  made  by 
private  lending  institutions  to  borrow- 
ers in  redevelopment  aresis  or  economic 
development  centers  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  remaining  unpaid  balsmce  of  such 
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loan  or  rental  payment  under  such  lease. 
Direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  for 
working  capital  are  also  permitted. 

The  new  tools,  however,  generally  are 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  safe- 
guards contained  in  the  existing  law  for 
the  loan  program. 

These  additional  tools  should  give  the 
Secretary  leverage  to  stretch  the  funds 
available  for  the  business  development 
program.  With  the  use  of  the  guarantee 
mechanism,  only  a  10  percent  of  actual 
guarantee  is  set  aside  as  reserve  for  fu- 
ture defaults.  Ten  times  as  many  loans 
can  be  made  imder  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram. 

For  this  reason,  authorizations  for  this 
title  are  only  increased  annually  by  $5 
million  to  bring  the  total  annual  author- 
ization for  the  business  development  pro- 
gram to  $60  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  changing  the  cri- 
teria for  designation  of  redevelopment 
areas  and  in  expanding  EDA  business 
development  loan  authority  to  assist 
many  of  our  depressed  urban  and  rural 
areas,  the  committee  also  recognized 
that  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
is  obtaining  precise  and  reliable  unem- 
ployment statistics  for  many  communi- 
ties and  specific  neighboring  areas  which 
may  be  suffering  from  extremely  high 
levels  of  unemployment. 

A  graphic  example  of  this  kind  of 
problem  occurs  in  my  State  of  New- 
Jersey.  Paterson,  the  third  largest  city 
In  the  State,  together  with  the  city  of 
Passaic,  ha\e  extraordinaril>'  high  levels 
of  unemployment,  yet  until  recently 
neither  were  able  to  participate  in  the 
EDA  program  because  under  the  SMSA 
formula  the  counties  of  Passaic  and  Ber- 
gen are  statistically  bulked  together.  The 
average  rate  of  unemployment  for  1973 
for  the  SMSA  district  of  Passaic  and 
Bergen  Counties  is  officially  recorded  at 
6.5  percent.  For  the  same  period,  the 
rate  of  imemployment  for  the  city  of 
Paterson  and  the  city  of  Passaic  was 
well  over  9  percent. 

During  the  past  several  months  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  local  and 
State  government  officials  have  severely 
challenged  the  adequacy  of  imemploy- 
ment statistics  currently  available  for 
the  administration  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act.  This  is 
an  issue  that  cannot  be  ignored  partic- 
ularly when  we  consider  the  critical  role 
unemployment  statistics  assume  in  the 
allocation  of  our  economic  development 
resources. 

In  particular,  the  recent  changes 
adopted  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics — BLS — in  its  statistical  proce- 
duies  for  estimating  State  and  local  im- 
employment have  raised  many  questions 
about  the  Federal  Government's  ca- 
pacity to  produce  local  labor  market 
statistics  sufficiently  accurate  and 
reliable  to  ensure  that  EDA  redevelop- 
ment assistance  will  be  allocated  equi- 
tably. These  new  BLS  procedures, 
which  in  some  States  and  areas  cur- 
rently depend  heavily  on  data  obtained 
by  surveying  small  niunbers  of  house- 
holds, have  been  widely  protested  and 
are  currently  being  challenged  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  in  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  protests  across 
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the  Nation  cannoi  be  overlooked,  par- 
ticularly when  the: '  are  heard  from  per- 
sons knowledgeable  about  economic  con- 
ditions in  their  loi  al  area.  Many  State 
government  officia  s  feel  that  the  new 
BLS  procedures  liave  been  instituted 
abruptly,  and  without  sufficient  testing 
and  evaluation. 

The  new  method  >  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide more  accurat;  local  data  that  are 
comparable  from  State  to  State  and 
are  consistent  witli  the  national  imem- 
ployment estimat^  In  short,  the  new 
methods  are  designed  to  insm-e  that  un- 
employment mean^  the  same  thing  and 
is  measured  the  iame  way  in  Miami 
and  Newark,  and  in  Washington  and 
Los  Angeles.  These  new  BLS  procedures 
have  two  major  impacts  on  EDA's  pro- 
gram for  small  laaor  areas.  First,  the 
rate  of  unemployn  ent  is  defined  as  the 
number  of  unemplc  yed  persons  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  resi  lent  labor  force,  even 
though  they  may  h  ave  been  employed  in 
another  jurisdictioi.  Second,  the  Labor 
Department  is  util  zing  current  popula- 
tion survey  statis  ics  to  adjust  State 
unemployment  est  mates  to  insure  that 
consistent  methodj  logies  for  estimating 
unemployment  ratfs  are  followed  among 
all  Sti-te  employmi  nt  security  agencies. 

In  recognition  o '  the  current  debate 
over  unemploymen ;  estimating  method- 
ologies among  the  States  and  the  BLS, 
the  committee  recoi  amended  in  its  report 
accompanying  H.R  14883,  that  a  careful 
review  and  evalua  ion  of  the  new  BLS 
procedures  be  cone  ucted  by  representa- 
tives of  Federal,  St  ite  and  local  govern- 
ment statistical  age  ncies  to  insure  that  a 
reliable  system  foij  producing  accurate 
unemployment  staljistics  for  local  labor 
market  areas  is  act  ieved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i;  is  this  committee's 
intent  that  no  la  )or  market  area  be 
denied  redevelopme  nt  assistance  because 
of  the  arbitrary  su  )stitution  of  the  new 
current  population  survey  methods  for 
traditional  employiaent  security  agency 
procedures  in  developing  estimates  on 
the  level  of  unempL  lyment.  The  commit- 
tee does  feel,  howev  ;r,  that  the  estimates 
of  the  size  of  the  lat  or  force  used  in  com- 
puting unemployment  rates  should  be 
adjusted  to  count  employed  workers  only 
once  and  accordini ;  to  where  they  live 
rather  than  where  ;hey  work.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  ei  idorses  the  use  of  the 
BLS  concept  of  reiident  labor  force  in 
the  computation  of  unemployment  rates 
for  the  purposes  of  H.R.  14883.  In  addi- 
tion, H.R.  14883  ext  jnds  the  moratorium 
on  the  dedesignatl  )n  of  redevelopment 
areas  so  that  no  srea  presently  desig- 
nated to  receive  EDA  assistance  will  be 
dedesignated  due  tD  changes  in  unem- 
ployment statistics. 

Mr.  HAMMERSC  HMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  yiel  1  time  to  one  of  our 
colleagues,  a  gentljman  who  is  not  a 
member  of  our  com  nlttee  but  a  Member 
who  has  a  deep  Interest  in  the  activities 
of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration as  it  applfcs  to  the  new  title 
which  was  put  in  recently  by  Congress  in 
the  disaster  legislation.  The  gentleman 
has,  of  course,  an  ihterest  in  this,  inas- 
much as  it  relates  t  >  disaster  relief  to  be 
provided  for  his  dis  trict  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 


gentleman  from  Oh 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  j|ield  3  minutes  to  the 


o  (Mr.  Brown)  , 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  add  my  Support  for  the  basic 
intent  of  H.R.  14883,  the  Exter^sion  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Eqonomic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  to  provide  the  authorization 
for  EDA  programs  fbr  another  2  years. 

This  legislation  ii  of  particular  inter- 
est to  me  inasmuch  ^s  it  has  the  provision 
for  immediate  assistance  for  two  areas 
within  my  District  3  tornado-devastated 
Xenia,  Ohio,  and  Jchampaign  County. 
Both  areas  qualify  fbr  funding  under  the 
pubUc  works  title  I  qategory,  with  Cham- 
paign County  having  already  made  use 
of  the  public  works  Improvement  plan  by 
the  construction  of  a  town  hall  in  Me- 
chanicsburg.  Moreojer,  Xenia,  as  a  result 
of  the  April  3  tornado,  has  been  declared 
by  the  Department  if  Commerce  as  a  re- 
development area  akid  is,  therefore,  eli- 
gible for  a  full  raige  of  EDA  benefits 
under  several  titles  of  the  bill. 

While  I  am  pleased  with  the  assistance 
to  my  home  countyJ  Champaign  County, 
as  a  result  of  high  dnd  persistent  unem- 
ployment, my  majorlconcern  at  this  point 
relates  to  Xenia  and  the  vital  assistance 
to  be  rendered  that  <|ity  in  its  reconstruc- 
tion efforts  througW  the  implementation 
of  current  EDA  programs.  The  primary 
function  of  EDA  Isrthe  long-range  eco- 
nomic development  lof  areas  with  severe 


imemployment  and 
problems.  It  aids  In 
public  facilities  and 
help 
EDA 


low  family  income 
the  development  of 
(private  enterprise  to 
create  new,  permanent  jobs.  The 
program  includes  public  v/orks 
grants  and  loans;  business  loans  for  in- 
dustrial and  commefcial  facilities;  guar- 
antees for  private  wbrking  capital' loans ; 
and  technical,  planning  and  research  as- 
sistance for  areas  designated  as  redevel- 
opment areas  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. And  nowhen !  In  this  country  to- 
day is  the  need  lor  EDA  assistance 
greater  than  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  a  suburban 
city  of  almost  30,000, 

The  need  for  EDA  assistance  In  Xenia, 
Is  based  on  the  many  problems  that 
Xenia  faces.  Of  th«  total  businesses  in 
the  community,  ovei  half  were  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged — 118  were  demol- 
ished, with  an  additional  41  damaged  to 
a  point  requiring  re  location  and  tempo- 
rary assistance.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons filing  for  emerf  ency  unemployment 
as  a  result  of  job  lois  caused  by  the  tor- 
nado was  1,335  out  if  a  total  work  force 
of  4,100  in  Xenia— almost  one-third  of 
the  normal  employment  lost.  Surveys  also 
reveal  that  another  2,150  jobs  were  lost, 
at  least  temporarily].  Finally,  a  total  of 
12  industries  will  rec  uire  major  rehabili- 
tation or  complete  r  Jlocation  due  to  tor- 
nado damage. 

All  too  often  it  m  jst  seem  to  the  tax- 
payer that  the  Fede:  -al  programs  his  tax 
dollars  support  have  little  direct,  positive 
effect.  In  the  case  of  Xenia  and  its  citi- 
zens, the  economlQ  development  pro- 
grams which  we  are  considering  extend- 
ing would  have  a  dir  ect  effect  on  the  city 
and  Its  recovery,  ami  could  provide  sub- 
stantial assistance  t)  this  end. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Ml 
such  time  as  he 
gentleman    from 
Burke)  . 


Chairman,  I  yield 

rajay  consume  to  the 

Massachusetts     (Mr. 
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Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  wish  to  commend  the  committee 
for  the  outstanding  job  which  they  have 
done  in  bringing  this  legislation  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  advise  my 
distinguished  colleagues  of  my  strong 
support  of  H.R.  14883,  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  exten- 
sion. This  bill,  which  would  extend  the 
EDA  programs  for  2  years  until  June  30, 
1977,  includes  an  authorization  of  $150 
million  in  each  fiscal  year  1975  and  fiscal 
year  1976. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  with  the  ever- 
increasing  economic  setbacks  in  certain 
regions  of  the  country,  including  the  New 
England  region,  the  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  merit  an  increase 
in  funding.  Such  an  increase  In  funding 
would  aid  us  in  beginning  to  attack  the 
enormous  problems  of  revitalizing  our 
economy. 

I  say  this  bearing  in  mind  the  present 
economic  conditions  in  New  England  and 
my  own  11th  District  in  Massachusetts. 
In  recent  decades  New  England  and  the 
nth  District  have  experienced  the  exo- 
dus and/or  decline  of  two  major  indus- 
tries: textiles  and  shoes.  The  closing  of 
several  Government  installations,  along 
with  the  decline  of  these  industries,  has 
put  thousands  of  people  out  of  work. 
The  benefits  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  are  sorely  needed 
to  rectify  this  situation,  particularly  in 
my  own  district. 

During  the  past  months,  Boston, 
Quincy,  and  Brockton,  Mass.,  have  re- 
ceived substantial  fimds  from  EDA  to 
assist  these  areas  in  revitalizing  their 
economies.  Such  funds  will  support  proj  - 
ects  such  as  the  development  of  neigh- 
borhood work  centers,  encourage  new 
businesses  in  those  areas,  help  to  develop 
tourism,  and  support  the  development  of 
industrial  parks.  I  am  certain  that  these 
measures,  supported  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  will  be  of 
great  assistance  in  easing  the  economic 
conditions  of  Boston,  Quincy  and  Brock- 
ton. 

I  believe  that  through  sufficient  and 
long-range  funding  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  we  will  best 
begin  the  task  of  bringing  our  economy  to 
the  high  level  that  it  is  in  the  best  Inter- 
•  est  of  the  United  States  to  maintain. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  We  must  work  to- 
gether to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  the  vital  work  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  to  do  less. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  years  have  viewed  economic 
development  as  a  rural  program,  and  in- 
deed it  has  been  a  very  significant  pro- 
gram for  rural  America.  But,  as  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt  has  pointed  out,  it  has 
also  been  of  significant  benefit  in  allevi- 
ating the  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lems In  many  Inner  city  areas.  I  think 


that  th(^e  of  us  who  represent  urban 
areas  are  very  grateful  for  the  excellent 
work  of  this  committee,  of  Mr.  Hahmer- 
scHHiDT  and  Mr.  Harsha  and  others,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  Democratic  side 
for  the  bill  the  committee  has  reported. 
We  are  gratified,  too,  that  the  committee 
and  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration have  recognized  this  program 
as  one  which  can  serve  both  rural  and 
urban  areas  in  their  somewhat  differing 
approaches  to  a  common  and  very  Im- 
portant problem — unemployment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  since 
this  program  has  been  in  effect,  it  has 
been  of  significant  help  to  the  economy 
of  New  York  City.  For  example,  the  Fed- 
eral investment  of  $10  million  In  public 
works  funds,  buttressed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  loans  and  loan  guarantees,  fol- 
lowing the  closing  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  has  already  created  5,000  mean- 
ingful and  stable  jobs  where  they  are 
needed  most :  in  the  Bedford  Stuyvesant, 
WDliamsburg,  and  Fort  Greene  areas 
which  surround  the  yard. 

Federal  economic  development  funds 
are  now  being  used  to  transform  a  250,- 
000  square  foot  multistory  factory  struc- 
ture, located  in  one  of  New  York  City's 
poverty  impacted  communities,  into  a 
vertical  industrial  park  housing  five  or 
more  companies  which  will  provide  good 
jobs  for  an  estimated  500  men  and 
women. 

In  the  South  Bronx,  one-fourth  of  the 
work  force  is  presently  imemployed  or 
underemployed.  U.S.  economic  develop- 
ment technical  assistance  funds  have 
served  as  seed  crystal  to  create  what  Is 
today  a  vigorous  and  effective  Overall 
Economic  Development  Corporation. 
Each  of  the  communities  which  make  up 
New  York  City's  8  million  total  pop- 
ulation has  its  own  local  business  dis- 
tricts, and  Its  own  opportunities  for  de- 
velopment of  manpower.  Industry  and 
commerce. 

A  third  example  of  the  kind  of  creative 
redevelopment  spurred  by  the  U.S.  Eco- 
nomic Development  program:  the  lower 
East  Side,  a  historic  transfer  point  for 
minorities  into  the  mainstream  of 
America's  economic  system,  was  desig- 
nated as  an  Economic  Development  area. 
With  assistance  of  Public  Works  fund- 
ing, a  new  health  center  will  be  created. 
Here,  135  local  resident?  will  be  trained 
for  paramedical  careers.  They  will  help 
provide  much-needed  health  care  for  a 
neighborhood  whose  lack  of  facilities  and 
professionals  contribute  significantly  to 
its  economic  problems.  These  examples 
have  Implications  reaching  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  New  York  City. 

The  local  Economic  Development  Cor- 
poration develops  training  programs, 
makes  the  community  appearance  more 
inviting  to  business,  encourages  the  ini- 
tiative of  local  businesses,  keeps  existing 
firms  in  the  area  and  attracts  new  firms. 
Financial  institutions,  which  heretofore 
had  been  less  than  enthusiastic  about 
the  South  Bronx,  have  now  become 
actively  involved  in  its  economic  growth. 
Neighborhood  banks  and  merchant 
groups  are  raising  matching  funds  for 
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Federal  grants  in  aid.  This  program  Is 
new  and  it  is  beginning  to  show  impres- 
sive results.  This  is  how  confidence  and 
jobs  begin  to  remedy  poverty. 

In  order  to  provide  more  flexibility  in 
administering  this  program  and  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  more  private  money, 
the  Secretary  is  provided.  In  this  bill, 
with  greater  flexibility  in  the  type  of 
financial  assistance  that  can  be  offered. 
In  addition  to  the  existing  authority  to 
guarantee  working  capital  loans  in 
selected  cases,  the  new  section  202(a)  (2) 
provides  for  guaranteeing  working 
capital  loans  and  for  granting  working 
capital  loans  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial usage  in  "redevelopment  areas" 
or  "economic  development  centers."  It 
also  provides  authority  for  guaranteeing 
rental  payments  of  leases  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  remainhig  rental  payments. 
This  type  of  assistance  should  prove  in- 
valuable in  increasing  the  availability  of 
EDA  programs  to  urban  areas  these  areas 
must  rely,  more  than  the  rural  ones,  on 
business  and  commercial  type  projects. 
Among  the  present  EDA  programs, 
several  have  been  more  readily  utilized 
by  newer  less-urbanized  communities. 

This  assistance — business  development 
loans  and  guarantees,  plaiming  and 
technical  assistance — will  be  made 
available  to  the  so-called  title  I 
redevelopment  areas  when  this  bill  is 
enacted  into  law.  This  is  a  very  worth- 
while— and  clearly  justified — amend- 
ment. 

The  lease  guarantee  assistance  should 
be  particularly  helpful  in  the  older  urban 
centers  where  there  are  sound,  vacant 
buildings.  In  contrast  with  rural  areas, 
land  Is  not  as  readily  available  for  pur- 
chase or  it  may  be  prohibitively  expen- 
sive. The  lease  guarantees  will  be  a  prac- 
tical tool  to  assist  new  industry  in  these 
areas — particularly  where  local  develop- 
ment corporations  are  able  to  acquire 
buildings  in  feasible  locations  for  new 
businesses  that  can  provide  jobs  in  the 
neighborhoods  that  need  them  the  most. 
In  addition  to  broadening  the  scope  of 
economic  development  programs,  the 
lease  guarantees  should  prove  invaluable 
in  revitalizing  economically  distressed 
sections  of  our  inner  cities.  It  is  hoped 
that  full  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the 
new  provision  for  lease  guarantees  and 
that  this  benefit  will  be  made  available, 
as  well,  to  multltenant  industrial  facil- 
ties.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  our  urban 
ghettos  if  we  could  stimulate  new  tyi>es 
of  facilities  for  our  irmer  city  neighbor- 
hoods, such  as  shopping  centers  or  urban 
industrial  parks,  similar  to  those  spread- 
ing like  weeds  In  our  suburban  coun- 
tryside. 

This  will  be  a  significant  help  to  many 
places  throughout  the  country.  The  loan 
and  lease  guarantee  provisions  will  give 
the  Secretary  leverage  to  be  able  to 
stretch  the  funds  available  for  the  busi- 
ness development  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
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from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland), 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding  me  this  additional  time.  There 
Is  one  bit  of  legislative  history  that  I 
v.ould  like  to  establish  now.  I  will  address 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Roe),  who,  I  believe.  Is  knowledgeable 
about  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Under  section  8  of  the  bill  there  Is  es- 
tablished a  title  IX.  In  the  committee 
report  on  page  6,  there  is  described  some 
of  the  examples  of  the  structural  eco- 
nomic changes  which  cause  the  type  of 
major  adjustment  problems  that  we  hope 
to  attack  through  the  provisions  of  this 
new  section,  for  example,  the  closing  of 
a  Federal  installation,  and  so  forth. 

Without  In  any  way  diminishing  that 
list,  and  It  is  not  meant  to  be  an  exclu- 
sive list,  I  would  like  to  refresh  the  mem- 
ory of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

During  the  committee  discussion  of 
this  particular  section  of  the  bill,  we  did 
have  some  discussion  about  the  type  of 
hardship  that  is  caused  in  some  ski  resort 
areas  of  the  country.  Situations  where 
you  had  not  only  one  bad  winter,  but 
where  they  have  had  long  and  prolonged 
periods  of  bad  winters,  2  and  3  years  of 
poor  snowfall,  for  example.  We  also  had 
statistics  before  the  committee  as  to  the 
large  amount  of  employment  that  was 
involved. 

In  my  own  State,  for  example,  this 
would  be  approximately  2,500. 

So  I  wanted  to  establish  as  a  matter 
of  legislative  intent  and  history  that 
under  title  IX  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
grant  to  be  made  to  a  State,  and  the 
State  in  turn  could  take  that  money  and 
use  it  as  a  revolving  f imd  to  make  emer- 
gency loans  to  the  areas  such  as  ours  in 
the  district  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  my  own  district;  areas  that 
have  been  visited  with  long  and  pro- 
tracted periods  of  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey respond  to  that 

Mr.  ROE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
I  will  be  glad  to  respond. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
is  talking  about  title  IX,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Secretary  will 
have  broad  powers  where  there  has  been 
such  an  economic  dislocation  so  as  to 
cause  heavy  unemployment,  or  to  cause 
the  economy  to  be  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion, that  the  Secretary  has^the  preroga- 
tive under  title  IX. 

The  recollection  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  is  correct 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  the  Additional  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  we  are  referring  to  the  pilot  pro- 
grams under  Title  IX. 
Mr.  ROE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  And  under  the  pilot 
program  a  grant  could  be  made  to  a 
State,  and  if  the  other  requirements 
were  met  this  could  be  used  as  a  revolv- 
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ing  fund  to  make  oans  to  ski  areas  in 
trouble  and  of  cours  e  not  just  such  areas. 
This  is  particularism  important,  because 
some  of  the  loans  made  in  a  State  could 
then  be  outside  of  redevelopment  areas, 
it  could  thus  be  anywhere  in  the  State. 

Mr.  ROE.  That  is  my  understanding.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAMMERSQHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  miniJtes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  (Mr  du  Pont)  . 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Ivfr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cleveland)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  will  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say,  becaua  i  I  believe  the  point 
that  was  just  undei  discussion  is  an  im- 
portant one. 

I,  too,  have  read  he  paragraph  at  the 
top  of  page  5  of  tie  committee  report. 
Let  me  just  ask  the :  nembers  of  the  com- 
mittee. Is  it  really  t  leir  intention  to  use 
the  taxpayers'  mon«  y  to  subsidize  an  in- 
dustry because  it  ha  s  not  snowed  enough 
to  keep  that  industi  y  going?  Am  I  right 
on  that?  ] 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  y:  »ld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshii  e. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

That  is  our  inten  ion.  I  would  like  to 
say  this  is  our  inten  ion  under  the  work- 
ing capital  loan  provision.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman,  a  id  I  can  only  soeak 
with  authority  for  r  ly  own  district,  that 
in  my  own  district  tl  lis  particular  type  of 
industry  supports  n:  ore  than  2,500  peo- 
ple and  is  the  econoi  taic  backbone  of  cer- 
tain areas,  and  thesp  are  the  areas  that 
this  legislation  is  specifically  designed  to 
help.  This  is  the  type  of  area  that  Is 
sometimes  in  the  siuthem  part  of  the 
Appalachian  Mount  lins  referred  to  as 
Appalachia.  It  is  a  vay  to  get  jobs  and 
an  economic  base  into  that  type  of  an 
area  and  on  a  year-  -ound  basis.  That  is 
specifically  our  Intei  ♦. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  that  we  have  c  3me  to  the  point  of 
subsidizing  people  t>ecause  It  is  not 
snowing. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  No,  I  wiU  not  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  t  is  not  a  subsidy;  it 
is  a  loan. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  un(  lerstand  that,  but  it 
is  still  money  being  pjiid  by  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  skould  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  CJommittee  the  prob- 
lem of  the  district  I  represent.  As  many 
of  my  colleagues  probably  know  who  go 
to  Rehoboth  Beach  fti  the  summertime, 
we  have  a  beautiful  area.  But  we  have 
had  8  straight  weeksi  of  rain.  The  busi- 
ness in  Rehoboth  Beaeh  is  terrible.  Snow- 
cone  sales  are  off  sijjstantially.  Suntan 
lotion  sales  are  down  because  there  is 
no  sun.  The  druggists  are  suffering 
There  has  not  been  ai  bikini  bathing  suit 
sold  in  Rehoboth  Bedch  yet  this  season. 
The  clothing  mercharits  are  having  trou- 
ble making  ends  me^t. 

To  some  extent  thjjt  is  offset  by  those 
stores  who  sell  raincfcats,  because  more 
raincoats  are  being  burchased.  Never- 
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theless,  if  raincoat  sales  are  up,  and 
bikini  sales  are  dowi^,  there  Is  a  disloca- 
tion in  the  economfc'  of  the  area,  and 
there  is  a  shifting  pa  tern  of  income  from 
one  segment  of  the  <  conomy  to  another. 
I  would  say  to  tie  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  thai  if  it  Is  appropriate 
for  New  Hampshire  »  get  relief  because 
it  is  not  snowing  enoi  igh,  it  is  appropriate 
for  Delaware  to  get  relief  because  it  is 
not   sunny  enough. 

I  would  ask  that  it  be  made  part  of  the 
legislative  history  that  it  is  the  Commit- 
tee's intent  to  make  Delaware  benefit 
from  the  same  provij  ions  as  New  Hamp- 
shire does. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yi(  Id  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  t:  lank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  to  the  ex  ,ent  that  the  com- 
munity in  Delaware  vould  qualify  imder 
the  meaning  of  the  law  as  a  depressed 
area,  to  the  extent  tl  ,at  the  climate  con- 
tributes to  the  downfall  of  an  industry, 
I  might  say  if  the  g(  ntleman  represents 
an  area  where  there  are  no  bikinis  being 
worn  and  everybody  is  going  around  in 
raincoats,  that  has  g(  it  to  be  a  depressing 
area,  whether  it  is  depressed  or  not. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  The  most  depressing 
area  of  all  is  this  biU ,  which  pays  people 
with  taxpayers  dollars  because  it  is  not 
snowing  enough.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's confirming  ths  t  merchants  in  Re- 
hoboth Beach  are  going  to  be  eligible 
for  the  same  kind  of  oans  as  ski  tow  op- 
erators in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  t'ield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  should  like  to  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cahfomia 
(Mrs.  Burke  >. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  Ca  ifornla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  voice  my  strong  support 
for  the  economic  development  bill  we 
have  before  us  today.  This  bill  extends 
the  current  public  works  and  economic 
development  progranis  for  2  years  and 
authorizes  $510  million  for  each  of  the 
next  2  fiscal  years.     | 

These  programs  h4ve,  since  their  es- 
tablishment in  1965,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  balanced  economic  development 
of  areas  with  high  structural  unemploy- 
ment and  demonstrated  need.  The  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development,  of  whicjh  I  am  a  member, 
has  heard  testimony  this  spring  from  a 
wide  range  of  witnesses — including  Gov- 
ernors, mayors,  Fedeisal,  State  and  local 
officials,  and  representatives  from  Indian 
tribes — almost  unif  onjaly  in  praise  of  the 
purposes  of  these  programs  and  In  sup- 
port of  their  extension. 

I  believe  the  broad  support  of  this  bill 
lies  in  the  fact  that  approved  projects 
are  designed  to  attack  the  roots  of  unem- 
ployment through  positive  industrial  de- 
velopment and  job  cr^tion,  rather  than 
through  lateral  incolne  transfer  pro- 
grams. The  Importance  of  these  EDA 
programs  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
success  of  the  Economic  Resources  Cor- 
poration in  the  develooment  of  the  Watts 
Industrial  Park  In  Los  Angeles. 
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Established  with  an  Initial  land  acqui- 
sition grant  from  OEO  in  1969,  ERC  has 
sought  to  create  Jobs  and  promote  busi- 
ness opportimitles  for  the  citizens  of 
central  and  southcentral  Los  Angeles 
through  a  cooperative  partnership  of 
public  and  private  resources.  Today  ERC 
has  acquired  and  is  developing  55  acres 
of  industrial  and  service-oriented  facili- 
ties for  major  Job-producing  industries 
and  for  small  minority -owned  businesses. 

Financed  with  a  $3.8  million  program 
amount  of  OEO  funds,  the  Watts  Indus- 
trial Park  is  today  70  percent  complete 
with  facilities  occupied  by  22  businesses 
employing  more  than  1,200  persons. 
Among  the  firms  currently  operating  in- 
clude the  following: 

First,  Lockheed  Aircraft,  employs  275 
persons; 

Second,  Image  Corp.,  an  electronic 
circuit  board  manufacturing  company 
employing  150  persons; 

Third,  Watts  Manufacturing,  Inc.,  pro- 
duces truck  seats  for  General  Motors  and 
missile  containers  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  employs  375  persons;  and 

Fourth,  E^Tia  Manufacturing,  a  divi- 
sion of  Familian  Corp.  producing  kitchen 
range  hoods,  gas  and  electric  fireplaces, 
and  indoor-outdoor  waterfalls.  Currently 
employs  350  persons  and  seasonally  em- 
ploys up  to  600  persons. 

ERC  has  also  been  successful  in  en- 
couraging the  development  of  small 
black-owned  businesses.  This  both  posi- 
tively affects  the  level  of  black  owner- 
ship in  the  central  city  and  increases  the 
stakes  that  all  blacks  have  in  their  com- 
munity. 

But  the  important  fact  is  this:  Where 
once  on  the  55  acre  site  of  the  Watts  In- 
dustrial Park  there  were  only  15-20  jobs, 
there  are  now  over  1,200.  Where  once 
there  were  few  alternatives  to  welfare 
for  the  structurally  unemployed,  there  is 
now  a  center  for  useful  and  productive 
employment.  Where  once  there  were  few 
opportunities  for  enterprising  black 
businessmen,  there  are  now  modern  in- 
dustrial facilities  and  there  are  soon  to 
be  the  necessary  support  services  for  the 
area's  increasing  number  of  black  en- 
trepreneurs. 

Together  with  a  planned  community 
services  center  and  a  proposed  child  care 
center,  the  Watts  Industrial  Park  rep- 
resents a  significant  involvement  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  economic  redevelopment  of 
southcentral  Los  Angeles.  In  addition  to 
providing  desperately  needed  jobs  and 
promoting  locally  owned  businesses,  this 
project  has  had  far-reaching  effects  be- 
yond the  development  of  the  industrial 
park  itself.  The  financial  investment  rep- 
resented by  this  project  has  and  is  lead- 
ing to  broad  improvements  throughout 
the  surrounding  community,  including 
improvements  in  housing,  child-care 
centers,  streets  and  street  lighting,  pub- 
lic parks  and  landscaphig.  This  project 
is  a  good  example  of  the  impact  that  job 
creation  has  on  a  commimity  as  a  whole. 

But  for  all  the  success  and  all  the 
economic  gains  made  by  the  ERC,  the 
sad  truth  remains  that  the  problems  of 
southcentral  Los  Angeles  are  beyond  the 
scope  and  solution  of  any  one  single 


project  or  program.  The  imemployment 
rate  for  the  area  has  always  been  more 
than  double  that  of  the  national  average. 
But  aggravated  by  the  energy  crisis,  the 
closing  of  nearby  military  facilities,  and 
the  general  downward  turn  in  the  area's 
defense  Industries,  the  imemploymoit 
rate  has  skyrocketed  to  almost  20  per- 
cent in  the  last  year. 

This  fact  underscores  the  need  for  the 
continuance  of  programs  such  as  those 
that  led  to  the  development  of  the  Watts 
Industrial  Park;  simply,  we  need  more 
projects  like  this.  It  also  underscores  the 
need  for  new  approaches  to  the  problem 
of  imemployment  created  or  exacerbated 
by  severe  economic  dislocation. 

Title  IX  of  this  bill  is  a  particularly 
innovative  feature  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish 
demonstration  programs  to  meet  unem- 
ployment resiiltlng  from  such  economic 
dislocations.  It  Is  intended  that  title  IX 
assistance  will  focus  on  reducing  hard- 
ships to  the  individuals  Involved,  in- 
cluding efforts  to  locate  alternative  em- 
ployment in  the  same  community,  to 
provide  education  and  retraining,  and 
to  secure  unemplojrraent  compensation. 
These  funds  can  be  used  anywhere  in  the 
country,  including  parts  of  cities  such 
as  special  impact  areas  where  additional 
Federal  assistance  might  prevent  or 
lessen  economic  hardships  before  they 
actually  occur.  It  is  not  intended  that 
this  assistance  duplicate  any  of  the  as- 
sistance now  authorized  nor  affect  as- 
sistance that  may  now  be  received  un- 
der the  act. 

Supplementary  to  this,  it  is  essential 
that  areas  marked  by  high  imemploy- 
ment have  adequate  resources  to  train 
unskilled  workers  and  to  retrain  others 
whose  skills  have  become  obsolete  or  re- 
quire substantial  upgrading.  The  prox- 
imity of  a  pool  of  trained  manpower  is 
a  consideration  clearly  as  important  as 
adequate  physical  facilities  and  nearby 
services  when  an  industry  or  company 
decides  to  locate  in  any  given  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  has 
a  strong  record  in  providing  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  vocational-tech- 
nical schools  for  precisely  the  above 
purpose.  The  Compton  Unified  School 
District  has  applied  for  an  EDA  grant 
to  construct  that  area's  only  vocational- 
technical  school;  this  project  is  vital  to 
provide  the  necessary  trained  manpower 
to  conplement  and  to  continue  the  eco- 
nomic regeneration  now  undergoing  the 
central  and  southcentral  sectors  of  Los 
Angeles.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  project 
will  soon  be  approved  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  progress  that  has  already  been 
made. 

SPECIAL   ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT   AND    AOJTTST- 
MENT   ASSISTANCE    DEMONSTRATION    PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  8  of  H.R.  '14883 
adds  a  new  title  IX  to  this  bill  which  pro- 
vides authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  evaluate  and  test  new  ap- 
proaches to  economic  development  and 
to  assist  in  meeting  special  needs  aris- 
ing from  actual  or  threatened  severe  un- 
employment from  existing  or  expected 
economic  dislocation.  This  title  has  been 


added  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
an  opportimity  to  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  proposals  advanced  by  th« 
administration  in  their  February  1,  1974 
report  to  Congress  proposing  an  eco- 
nomic adjustment  program. 

In  the  past,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  programs  hav« 
been  directed  only  at  eligible  areas  al- 
ready suffering  economic  distress.  Titl< 
IX  funds  can  be  used  anywhere  in  thd 
country,  including  parts  of  cities  sucl 
as  special  impact  areas,  where  Federa 
assistance  can  help  prevent  economic 
hardships  before  they  occur  rather  thai  i 
having  to  concentrate  on  lessening  hard 
ships  after  the  areas  have  become  de ' 
pressed. 

The  new  title  IX  is  our  first  attemp . 
to  prevent  economic  hardship  rathe;' 
than  trying  to  correct  the  problems  af- 
ter they  have  already  become  critical. 

To  the  extent  that  structural  change  i 
can  be  predicted  or  identified,  it  may  b(  i 
possible  to  take  early  action  to  assis  i 
the  areas  or  regions  to  adjust  to  altema 
tive   economic   activities.   Early   action 
could  have  three  principal  advantages 
First,  reduce  the  hardship  for  the  indi- 
viduals involved;   second,  improve  thd 
chances  for  successful  adjustment,  if  i 
can  begin  before  the  best  human  an( 
physical   resources   are   dispersed;    an< 
third,  reduce  the  burden  on  the  econ 
omy  of  people  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
productive  employment. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  it  wil 
not  be  feasible  to  predict  or  identify  al , 
major  adjustment  problems  in  time  1 1 
prevent  major  dislocations.  But  man:' 
can  be  identified  in  time  to  limit  the  dis  ' 
locations  If  early  adjustment  actions  an  i 
taken. 

The  new  title  IX  would  serve  to  com 
plement,  not  substitute  for,  the  existlnc 
EDA  programs.  It  is  not  intended  t<i 
duplicate  any  of  the  assistance  now  au 
thorized  in  the  current  act  nor  affec 
assistance  that  may  now  be  receive* 
under  the  act. 

Testimony  before  the  committet 
clearly  showed  that  there  is  a  great  dea 
of  uncertainty  about  the  ability  of  Stat< ! 
and  local  government  to  identify  future 
economic  changes,  predict  imemploy- 
ment, make  plans  and  then  take  neces- 
sary steps  needed  to  assist  an  area  ad- 
just to  alternative  economic  activities, 

This  is  the  reason  why  this  is  clearly 
a   demonstration   program — with   clea" 
requirements      for      community-base< , 
planning    and    careful    evaluation.    W(i 
want  to  encourage  innovation  and  pro- 
vide the  community  with  a  wide  rango 
of  tools  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  i, 
particular  adjustment  problem.  It  wil 
permit  them  to  provide  direct  incentive  i 
or  sissistance  to  private  firms  or  work 
ers,  as  well  as  indirect  assistance  in  thd 
form  of  public  facilities.  It  will  permi ; 
them  to  make  a  100-percent  grant  f o  ■ 
a  particular  project  when  that  is  nee 
essary,  or  to  leverage  private  resource; 
through  participation  in  or  guarantees 
of  private  loans. 

There  are  many  adjustment  problem  i 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  through  thi  ■ 
indirect  assistance  provided  by  publid 
facilities.  For  example,  there  may  b(! 
areas     undergoing     major     structure 
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changes  which  have  completely  ade- 
quate public  facilities,  but  which  need 
to  provide  Incentives  or  assistance  to 
the  private  sector  to  stimulate  alterna- 
tive or  expanded  employment  opportu- 
nities. States  and  substate  organiza- 
tions also  should  have  the  flexibility  to 
change  the  form  of  assistance  as  the 
economic  adjustment  efforts  progress. 
Relatively  more  funds  may  be  needed 
for  planning  and  public  facilities  in  the 
earUer  stages,  and  relatively  more  in- 
centives to  business  may  be  needed  in 
later  stages. 

This  kind  of  approach  should  encour- 
age new,  bold  steps  to  And  ways  to  real- 
ize the  benefits  that  result  from  early 
identification  of  problem  areas,  soimd 
economic  adjustment  planning  and  early 
action  to  reduce  hardship  for  the  indi- 
viduals involved.  This  approach  should 
substantially  improve  the  chances  for 
successful  adjustment  before  resources 
are  dispersed  and  the  area  becomes 
severely  economically  depressed. 

Examples  of  structural  economic 
changes  which  cause  the  type  of  major 
adjustment  problems  that  can  be  at- 
tacked by  this  economic  adjustment  de- 
monstration program  are  plant  closings 
and  job  losses  caused  by  compliance 
with  environmental  requirements  such 
as  the  potential  closing  of  Reserve  Min- 
ing Co.  in  Minnesota,  cited  in  the  com- 
mittee report  and  closing  of  Federal  in- 
stallations— particularly  defense  bases. 
It  is  intended  that  the  title  IX  assist- 
ance will  focus  on  reducing  hardships  to 
the  individuals  involved.  As  the  admin- 
istration pointed  out  in  their  February 
1, 1974,  report  to  Congress: 

The  Federal  Government  has  accepted 
responslbUUles  to  try  and  minimize  the 
hardships  for  individuals  resulting  from 
changes  in  economic  conditions  beyond  the 
control  of  the  individuals.  This  includes  ef- 
forts to  locate  alternative  employment 
quickly  in  the  same  community,  retraining 
or  education,  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

Testimony  before  the  committee 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  developing 
specific  national  requirements  for  a  dem- 
onstration program  such  as  this  that 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  widely 
varying  local  conditions  in  rural  areas 
and  the  biggest  cities.  In  any  case,  plans 
for  demonstration  projects  should,  of 
course,  basically  reflect  the  views  of  local 
officials  and  the  individuals  who  will  be 
most  directly  affected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  conflicting 
economic  forecasts  that  we  are  faced 
with  today,  I  urge  the  broadest  possible 
support  for  this  program. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  yield- 
ing and  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. H.R.  14883. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heartily  support  the 
Economic  Development  Act  concept  of 
producing  ongoing  jobs  rather  than  per- 
forming a  function  of  welfare,  so  to 
speak.  There  are  emergency  provisions 


which  have  served 


with  substantial  resijlts. 

However,  I  like 
Goverrunent  joining 


the  public  interest 


o  think  about  the 
hands  with  private 


industry,  with  privatp  business  and  mak- 
ing jobs  which  will  bt  continuing  week  to 
week  and  month  to  month.  In  one  of 
my  counties,  in  the  inall  town  of  Spring 
City,  Tenn.,  a  plant  has  been  the  bene- 
flciary  of  an  Econon]  ic  Development  Ad- 
ministration loan  an  d  a  grant  for  water 
treatment  which  hat  enabled  that  plant 
to  employ  over  500  aersons  in  a  i-ather 
small  town. 

In  another  city  jf  my  district  the 
Burlington  Mills  hi  s  decided  to  close 
down  a  plant  which  las  been  employing 
1,000  to  1,200  Individ  lals.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  buyer  wl  ich  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Econom  c  Development  Ad- 
ministration might  jurchase  this  plant 
and  make  a  profltal  le  enterprise  which 
will  retain  ongoing  jc  bs  for  1,000  or  more 
individuals  in  that  snail  county. 

Where  expertise  i  nd  manpower  and 
need  exist  with  the  t  .bsence  of  financial 
strength,  I  feel  EDA  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  ente:  prises  to  be  estab- 
lished providing  em  Jloyment  in  many 
areas  of  need.  I  supj  lort  this  legislation 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCI  MIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minut«s  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  «Mr.  feuppE). 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  [Chairman,  I  know 
well  the  value  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  and  the  regional 
commissions  aided  b/  grants  and  tech- 
nical assistance  thro  igh  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Developme  it  Act.  I  especially 
know  how  the  Upper  Great  Lake  Re- 
gional Commission,  serving  Michigan. 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  has  bene- 
fited northern  Michlgi  ui  and  its  economy. 
EDA  and  UGLRC  have  proved  in- 
valuable in  establist  ing  programs  and 
providing  incentives  :  or  individual  busi- 
nesses and  large  industries  to  locate  in 
northern  Michigan  'irhich  thereby  has 
helped  to  alleviate  so  ne  of  the  high  un- 
employment in  the  area.  The  trans- 
portation, tourist,  and  forestry  indus- 
tries are  just  three  tl  at  have  been  given 
tremendous  assistan;e  and  which,  in 
turn,  have  been  abli  to  provide  many 
needed  jobs. 

To  demonstrate  he  value  of  the 
UGLRC  to  the  tri-sta  te  area,  the  Wash- 
ington office  has  invea  ;ed  over  $23  million 
in  the  region  since  it ;  inception  in  1967. 
It  is  estimated  that  t  tils  investment  has 
stimulated  projects  rorth  in  excess  of 
$144  million — over  a  OO-percent  rate  of 
return.  To  some  of  m  s'  colleagues  repre- 
senting affluent  urban  and  suburban  dis- 
tricts, this  amount  <f  money  may  not 
sound  too  terribly  im;  )ressive,  but  to  me, 
representing  a  district  which  in  places 
has  over  a  12-percent  rate  of  imemploy- 
ment.  It  can  be  lookefl  at  as  a  gift  from 
the  Gods. 

I  think  it  is  also  mportant  that  we 
follow  the  committee'] ;  recommendations 
and  extend  EDA  for  " 
Should  we  eventualllr  decide  that  the 
problems  of  unemplo  ^ment  and  tmder- 
development  can  be  c  ealt  with  more  ef- 
fectively by  an  altem  ative  approach,  as 


that  many  of  the 

EDA  and  the  re- 

e  of  a  long-range 

ire  than  1  year  to 

and    fully    imple- 
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some  have  suggested,  such  proposals  de- 
mand extensive  investigation  by  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  their  relative  worthi- 
ness. One  year  would  hardly  be  sufficient 
for  an  indepth  study,  land  in  my  opinion, 
2  years  would  be  necessary  at  a  mini' 
mum. 

We  must  also  real:, 
programs  Initiated  b 
gional  commissions 
nature.  They  need  . 

be    fully    developed „    ^.^_ 

mented,  and  it  would  be  irresponsible 
action  on  our  part  to  i-etain  agencies  and 
commissions  but  refu$e  to  give  them  the 
ability  to  function  effectively. 

The  citizens  and  economies  of  areas 
such  as  northern  Mifchigan  have  bene- 
fited greatly  by  programs  initiated  and 
sustained  through  EQA.  It  is  right  that 
the  Congress  recognise  these  benefits  bv 
extending  the  administration  for  the 
necessary  2-year  period.  The  $1.02  bil- 
lion herein  authorized  should  bring  bil- 
lions of  dollars  more  into  the  industrially 
underdeveloped  areasJ  served.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  support  these  programs  and 
allow  them  to  continue  their  good  work 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.]  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  donsume  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Koncalio). 

Mr.  RONCALIO  <if  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
legislation  before  this  body  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Public  wdrks  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1665.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  inkure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  many  wofthwhile  programs 
authorized  by  the  act  and  developed  and 
admuiistered  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration 

I  would  like  to  speiak  particularly  in 
support  of  title  V  Regifanal  Economic  De- 
velopment Commissioi^  and  the  EDA  In- 
dian assistance  progr^—. 

As  the  economies  oTthe  50  States  be 
come  more  closely  knit  and  Intertwined, 
interstate  problems  a|e  growing  in  both 
scope  and  magnitud^.  Officials  at  the 
State  and  local  level  are  increasingly 
finding  new  problems,  interests,  and 
areas  of  activities  that  cross  State  bound- 
aries. I 

States  once  resorted  to  interstate  com- 
pacts to  resolve  these  problems.  However, 
the  frequency  of  jurisjdictional  problems 
now  dictates  the  necessity  for  a  ready- 
made  approach  to  such  problems. 

The  title  V  Regional  Commissions  pro- 
vide such  a  ready-made  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last  2  years, 
Wyoming  has  participated  in  the  Old 
West  Regional  Commksion.  I  would  like 
to  cite  some  of  the  ireas  in  which  we 
have  found  interstate  ^ction  through  the 
Commission  to  offer  more  effective  re- 
course than  individual  State  action. 
Tourism  is  one  of  thei  key  areas;  inter- 
national trade  anotner.  Freight  rates 
have  also  proved  to  be  a  regional  prob- 
lem as  have  education  and  health  care. 
An  area  of  principal  concern  Is  the 
rapidly  developing  codl  situation  In  the 
States  of  Wyoming,  M|)ntana,  and  North 
Dakota.  Already,  State  and  local  officials 
find  themselves  besieged  by  proposals, 
decisions,  and  requinments  for  which 
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they  are  not  accustomed  or  prepared. 
The  necessary  expertise  is  often  lack- 
ing. 

Yet,  the  Commission  approach  has 
already  shown  great  promise  in  circum- 
venting these  problems  and  avoiding 
what  otherwise  would  be  a  very  difficult 
situation.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
Congress  has  recognized  this  fimction, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  its  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  wherein  it  aMJropriated  $2  mil- 
lion lor  Commission  activities  specifi- 
cally directed  at  helping  the  States  com- 
prising the  Old  West  Regional  Commis- 
sion absorb  the  socioeconomic  impacts 
which  coal  development  is  bringing  down 
upon  them. 

I  have  mentioned  three  States  and 
the  actions  they  are  taking  in  confront- 
ing the  problems  of  coal  mining  and 
processing,  but  to  better  illustrate  the 
regional  nature  of  the  problem,  one  needs 
only  to  consider  the  important  side  ef- 
fects that  development  will  have  upon 
two  sister  States — Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota — though  they  will  not  be  directly 
involved  in  actual  production. 

The  development  of  coal  in  the  region 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  these 
two  nonproducing  States.  Because  of 
their  proximity  to  the  actual  coal-pro- 
ducing region,  the  States  will  experience 
industrial  and  economic  changes  in  the 
years  ahead. 

So  you  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
States  comprising  the  Old  West  Region 
have  many  legitimate  regional  problems 
that  are  best  solved  by  a  Commission  ap- 
proach. So  strongly  do  the  Governors  of 
these  States  feel  about  the  Commission 
approach,  that  recently  they  recom- 
mended during  hearings  on  this  bill  that 
the  Regional  Economic  Commissions  be 
continued  as  they  now  operate. 

The  Old  West  Regional  Commission  is 
new,  next  to  the  newest  of  all  the  com- 
missions. But  already  its  program  is 
rapidly  taking  shape  and  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  see  encom-aging  results.  For 
the  many  problems  I  have  mentioned,  a 
permanent  interstate  authority  is  neces- 
sary to  administer  funds  and  direct  pro- 
grams and  planning.  The  title  V  Regional 
Commissions  are  excellent  mechanisms 
to  fulfill  these  functions. 

In  regard  to  the  EDA  Indian  assist- 
ance program,  I  recently  became  aware 
of  a  situation  which  gave  me  cause  for 
concern. 

The  administration  has  proposed  the 
discontinuation  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration's  Indian  assist- 
ance program  and  its  transfer,  through 
legislation,  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs as  a  block  grant  program.  The 
proposal  is  embodied  In  H.R.  9011,  the  so- 
called  Indian  Tribal  Government  Grant 
Act. 

This  bill  is  currently  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  while  I  will  not  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  I  must  comment  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  premature  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  administration  to 
terminate  the  EDA  Indian  assistance 
program  by  omitting  provisions  for  In- 
dian  assistance  within   EDA   from   its 


original  fiscal  year  1975  budget  request. 
This  is  especially  so  now  that  early  pas- 
sage of  the  Indian  Tribal  Government 
Grant  Act  appears  improbable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  has  been  very  ef- 
fective In  developing  and  administering 
economic  development  programs  for  the 
many  Indian  tribes.  In  numerous  ways, 
in  the  development  of  industrial  parks 
on  reservations,  in  the  development  of 
tourism  and  public  recreation  projects 
on  reservations,  in  badly  needed  training 
and  demonstration  projects,  and  in  the 
provision  of  funds  for  planning  by  the 
tribes,  has  the  EDA  shown  imagination 
in  its  attempt  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  on  reservations.  Without  a  doubt, 
the  results  of  these  efforts  will  show  for 
years  to  come. 

More  importantly  is  the  approach 
taken  by  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration to  Indian  economic  devel- 
opment. Their  approach  is  predicated  on 
the  participation  of  Indian  people  in 
solving  their  own  problems,  the  result 
being  the  significant  development  of 
technical  expertise  within  the  Indian 
community  itself. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  EDA  is 
without  fault.  However,  for  the  most 
part,  EDA  has  proven  its  effectiveness 
in  dealing  with  economic  development 
on  Indian  reservations.  Its  popularity 
within  the  Indian  community  has  re- 
peatedly been  brought  out  in  testimonj' 
and  correspondence  from  the  tribes.  Not 
one  letter  has  crossed  my  desk  support- 
ing the  discontinuation  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  proposal  to  alter 
or  replace  this  highly  successful  pro- 
gram would,  necessarily,  require  only  the 
most  careful  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gi'ess. 

A  transfer  as  proposed  in  the  Tribal 
Government  Grant  Act  is,  at  best,  pre- 
mature. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  is  capable  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  information  and 
expertise  to  the  Indians  to  assure  their 
successful  economic  development.  In- 
deed, the  loss  of  technical  expertise  that 
has  been  developed  through  the  years  in 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion would  be  immeasurable. 

The  Indian  assistance  program  of  EDA 
must  be  continued  imtil  adequate  time 
and  consideration  is  given  to  any  alter- 
native proposals.  Likewise,  I  strongly 
support  the  title  V  Regional  Commis- 
sions, and  the  bill  before  us  now,  H.R. 
14883.  I  have  no  doubt  that  passage  of 
this  bill  will  continue  these  proven 
worthwhile  programs  and  I  support  and 
encourage  passage. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo  • . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14883, 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

I  have  always  been  a  supporter  of  eco- 
nomic development  programs  and  my  in- 
terest in  them  has  intensified  as  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  my  district  grew, 
spurred  by  soaring  prices,  rising  unem- 
ployment, imcertain  economic  outlook. 


and  a  lessening  of  Federal  commitmen ; 
to  aid  our  centers  of  poverty.  When  thi  i 
administration  first  proposed  the  origi 
nal  Economic  Adjustment  Act  of  1974,  : 
was  dismayed  as  the  major  thrust  of  tha ; 
measure  was  to  nullify  the  role  of  local 
participation  in  economic  developmen . 
planning  and  to  remove  economic  devel 
opment  programs  fi'om  the  oversight  o; 
Congress.  To  make  matters  worse,  th ! 
legislation  contained  no  mandate  for  con  ■ 
tinued  support  of  ongoing  local  program » 
and  I  feared  its  consequences  for  my  dis  • 
trict  and  the  city  of  New  York.  Fortu- 
nately the  committee  had  the  foresight 
to  reject  this  ill-conceived  attempt  to  re  • 
structure  the  program  and  the  bill  befor  ( 
us,  by  extending  intact  the  establishel 
programs  of  EDA.  assures  the  participa  • 
tion  of  local  groups  and  community  rep  • 
resentatives.  It  also  continues  congres- 
sional  oversight  for  the  programs. 

Throughout  the  years  my  district  has 
substantially  benefited  from  title  I  spe- 
cial  impact  programs,  as  well  as  th» 
Public  Works  impact  program  designe  1 
to  have  immediate  effect  on  high  imem  - 
ployment.  Since  the  South  Bronx  was 
designated  as  a  special  impact  area  ii 
1971.  the  local  Overall  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corp.  has  conceived  and  execute  1 
several  innovative  programs  which  hav  j 
increased  employment  opportunitiei . 
spurred  local  initiative,  and  contribute  i 
to  general  growth.  To  single  out  just  on  b 
example.  I  would  like  to  mention  a  re- 
cently completed  project. 

Pimded  by  a  $500,000  Federal  gran;, 
a  program  to  install  high  intensity  light  s 
distributed  such  fixtures  along  a  13-mi]  b 
long  route  throughout  my  district.  Fort  f 
workers,  a  large  percentage  of  whoii 
were  of  minority  background,  benefitel 
by  direct  employment  on  the  site.  Since 
all  material  utilized  was  locally  procure  I 
and  produced,  there  were  substantial  in  - 
direct  benefits  to  other  businesses.  More  - 
over,  the  added  lights  have  brought  in- 
creased security  to  residents  and  it  :s 
hoped  that  they  will  substantially  aid  i  i 
reducing  the  incidence  of  crime. 

Generally  speaking,  EDA  program  i, 
throughout  their  operation,  have  hee  i 
outstanding  examples  of  effective  Fed- 
eral-local cooperation.  The  changes  tj 
be  effected  by  this  bill  in  the  existing  la'  p 
should  serve  to  further  enhance  their 
impact.  Striking  section  102,  the  rede- 
velopment area  criteria  for  title  I  des- 
ignation, and  transferring  it  to  title  XT 
as  a  new  paragraph,  makes  imiform  th  j 
assistance  that  is  available  to  all  areas 
designated  under  the  act.  Thus,  areas  se  - 
lected  under  the  redevelopment  criterir, 
which  formerly  could  avail  themselves  c  f 
such  title  n  programs  as  direct  loans 
and  guarantees  of  direct  and  worklnj 
capital  loans  and  lease  payments  only  b  7 
submitting  a  separate  application  for 
participation  under  that  title,  will  in- 
stead enjoy  eligibility  upon  designatioi . 
The  new  section  302,  authoiizing  Fee - 
eral  grants  for  economic  developmer  t 
planiung  and  making  it  possible  for  th; 
Secretary  to  extend  technical  assistance 
to  local  governments  and  development 
districts  should  also  prove  to  be  a  valu- 
able tool. 
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The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  In 
my  estimation,  has  done  an  excellent 
job.  This  is  a  good  bill,  well-deserving 
01  support.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
see  fit  to  approve  it  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnsonk 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calirornia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  full  support  of  H.R. 
14883,  the  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1974.  This  act  was  brought  in  in  1965  and 
has  been  continued  ever  since.  The  time 
Is  upon  us  now,  the  act  will  expire  on 
June  30  unless  the  bill  is  passed  and 
signed  into  law. 

I  just  want  to  mention  a  special  group 
that  is  taken  care  of  in  this  bill  and  have 
done  very  well  for  the  past  2  years.  The 
American  Indian  has  used  the  Economic 
Development  Act  very  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1966  American 
Indians  have  benefited  directly  and  sub- 
stantially as  a  lesult  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  and  de- 
veloped and  administered  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 

These  programs  have  been  directly  re- 
sponsible for  economic  development  on 
Indian  reservations  by  providing  plan- 
ning and  technical  assistance  funds  as 
well  as  construction  funds  for  a  variety 
of  public  works  programs.  The  Economic 
Development  Administration  has,  over 
the  years,  shown  effective  support  and 
Imagination  in  stimulating  job  creation 
and  economic  growth  on  the  Indian 
reservations. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  has  been 
highly  successful  in  its  Indian  assistance 
programs  and  is  certainly  popular  with 
the  Indian  commxmity,  a  fact  strongly 
corroborated  in  testimony  by  the  Indian 
community  during  the  hearings  on  this 
bill.  Any  proposal  to  alter  or  replace  this 
successful  program,  then,  deserves  the 
most  careful  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

A  year  ago,  legislation  was  introduced 
in  the  House  which  would  estabUsh  a  new 
program  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  providing  block  grants  to  Indian 
tribes  for  economic  development  assist- 
ance. This  bill,  H.R.  9011,  the  so-called 
Indian  Tribal  Government  Grant  Act, 
would  transfer  the  EDA  Indian  reserva- 
tion grant  funding  authority  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs. 

This  was  acknowledged  by  the  admin- 
istration in  its  fiscal  year  1974  budget  re- 
quest, in  which  it  requested  authority  to 
transfer  during  the  fiscal  year  imobli- 
gated  EDA  public  works  fimds  for  In- 
dian reservations  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  upon  congressional  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  Indian  Tribal  Gov- 
ernment Grant  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
given  this  matter  the  closest  examination 
and  feel  strongly  that,  at  best,  such  a 
transfer  would  be  premature. 

Testimony  received  from  the  tribes 
made  it  clear  that  they  feel  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  Is  not  capable  at  this 
time  of  providing  the  necessary  informa- 


tion and  expertise  t^  the  Indians  to  as- 
sure the  successful  aontinuation  of  their 
economic  development  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Chairman,  the  Intertribal 
Council  of  Calif omi  i,  a  statewide  orga- 
nization, recently  re  :eived  a  grant  from 
the  Economic  DeveL  ipment  Administra- 
tion to  assist  in  plan  ling  the  overall  eco- 
nomic development  plans  for  some  70 
reservations  within  <  ;alifomia.  The  diflB- 
culty  of  such  an  unqertaking  is  not  evi- 
dent imtil  one  realizes  that  California 
comprises  only  son  le  78  resen'ations, 
most  of  which  are  uuite  small.  Were  a 
transfer  of  fimds  tc  take  place  now,  it 
would  totally  disrupt  the  continuity  of 
such  a  worthy  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tte  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administrat  on's  Indian  assist- 
ance program  must  be  continued  imtil 
adequate  time  has  seen  given  for  the 
careful  review  of  a:  ly  alternative  pro- 
posal. The  bill  now  b  ifore  us.  H.R.  14883, 
provides  that  time,  n  addition  to  con- 
tinuing what  has  r«peatedly  proven  to 
be  a  highly  successfu  .  program  in  assist- 
ing the  numerous  Iidian  tribes  to  de- 
velop by  themselves  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  i  nemployment  and 
underemployment  aie  critical  problems 
in  the  rural  areas  of  <  m-  country.  Federal 
financial  assistance  through  grants  for 
pubUc  works  and  de/elopment  facilities 
to  communities  anc  industries  within 
these  distressed  areas  is  greatly  needed 
to  revitalize  their  economies,  and  I 
strongly  urge  suppor ,  for  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  t<  day. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  have  long  been  involved 
with  those  economic  development  pro- 
grams authorized  bj  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Develi  ipment  Act  of  1965 
and  developed  and  administered  by  the 
Economic  Developm(  nt  Administration, 
and  feel  strongly  thit  we  should  move 
immediately  to  pass  fegislation  to  extend 
these  worthy  programs. 

A  2-year  extension  of  EDA  programs  is 
essential  if  we  are  tO(  continue  to  bolster 
the  economies  of  the  many  economically 
depressed  areas  of  ou :  Nation,  areas  that 
continue  to  lag  beh;  nd  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  In  addition,  Hr.  Chairman,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  c(  mmittee  have  ade- 
quate time  to  study  a  iternative,  and  per- 
haps more  efiBcient,  ways  of  relieving 
economic  hardship  ax  d  unemployment  in 
these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ex:  sting  economic  de- 
velopment legislatioi.  has  had  a  most 
beneficial  impact  on  those  areas  with  a 
large  concentration  if  low-income  per- 
sons, substantial  am  .  continued  unem- 
ployment, or  actual  d  threatened  miem- 
ployment  as  a  resulf;  of  the  closing  or 
curtailment  of  a  major  source  of  employ- 
ment. The  measure  ia  not  a  new  and  un- 
tried idea.  It  has  r^eatedly  proven  its 
effectiveness  in  assisting  many  areas  of 
the  country,  pulling  them  out  of  their 
economic  depression. 

In  an  age  when  chkn«e  is  certain,  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
can  and  has  prevent*!,  and  restored,  the 
damage  caused  by  qconomic  relocation 
and  adjustment. 
This  legislation  h^s  proven  Its  value 


as  an  aid  to  local  ar;as,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  m;  in  extending  the 
authority  of  this  legislation  for  2  addi- 
tional years.  By  doin^  so,  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  maintain  their  stand  in 
favor  of  the  less  privtileged  and  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  Consume  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton). 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  ST  J  J^TON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  programs  outlined 
in  the  bill,  especially  section  202  in  the 
loan  and  guarantee  s(  ction  involving  the 
development  of  businesses  and  the  fi- 
nancing and  redeve^ping  of  areas  of 
land  and  facilities  in  industrial  areas. 

I  would  hope,  thouj  h,  that  section  202 
would  be  fully  consid(  red  and  that  there 
would  be  consideration  given  to  trade 
associations  and  labor  organizations  for 
consultation,  to  insure  that  businesses 
were  not  raided  and  ;hat  they  were  not 
taken  from  one  area  to  another  strictly 
for  the  development  of  one  section  of  the 
country  against  anotlier. 

I  know  we  have  diicussed  this  in  the 
committee.  I  imderstand  that  section 
202  does  outUne  in  subparagraph  (1>  un- 
der the  section  of  (b)  (1)  that  such  finan- 
cial assistance  shall  not  be  extended  to 
assist  establishments  relocated  from  one 
area  to  another;  but  I  would  hope  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
labor  organizations  and  trade  associa- 
tions be  consulted  bf  the  Department 
before  the  business  lo  ins  and  grants  are 
made,  to  insure  there  are  not  raids  from 
one  State  to  another. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

Ml-.  BAKER.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  be  i  luggesting  another 
AFL-CIO  checkoff  on  all  grants  to  EDA 
to  get  their  approval  before  they  got 
approved  by  the  agency,  would  he? 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STA!  ^TON.  I  would  say 
this:  I  do  not  think  v  e  could  write  that 
into  law,  although  I  tvould  not  be  par- 
ticularly opposed  to  it  myself,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  would  probably  join  me 
in  that  endeavor.  How  ever,  I  would  indi- 
cate that  nobody  is  leeking  a  checkoff 
by  labor  or  a  checkof  by  business. 

Basically,  what  we  are  seeking  is  an 
understanding  in  the  law  that  one  com- 
munity will  not  be  pitt  ed  against  another 
in  terms  of  Federal  qollars;  taking  one 
business  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  :hairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STiLNTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  ( ;hairman.  the  gen- 
tleman does  correctlj^  interpret  the  act 
and  the  intent  of  the  act.  Obviously,  it 
was  not  oiu-  purpose  to  raid  one  section 
of  the  coimtry  and  proselyte  Industry 
away  from  that  sectian  of  the  coimtry 
to  another.  The  purp<»se  of  the  act  is  to 
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create  new  enterprises  in  those  areas 
where  economic  conditions  are  badly  de- 
pressed. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Democratic 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McFall)  . 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  2- 
year  extension  and  expansion  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  deserves  the  support  of  the 
House. 

This  extension  represents  a  continu- 
ation of  the  program  which  Congress 
created  in  1965  to  deal  with  problems  of 
substantial  and  persistent  imemploy- 
ment,  low  income  and  outmigratlon  of 
workers.  EDA  is  aimed  at  fostering 
economic  development  with  the  creation 
of  permanent  jobs  and  long-lasting 
community  benefits.  Many  areas  of  the 
country  today  badly  need  the  opportu- 
nity offered  by  EDA,  and  the  House 
should  extend  the  act. 

The  Public  Works  Committee,  build- 
ing on  the  successes  of  the  program,  has 
revised  it  and  added  important  new 
tools  designed  to  deal  with  specific 
kinds  of  dislocations.  For  example, 
under  the  new  authority  in  this  bill, 
EDA  can  offer  relief  to  communities 
stricken  with  the  sudden  loss  of  a  major 
source  of  employment — a  plant  closing, 
for  example,  or  the  phasing  out  of  a 
Federal  installation  or  the  consequences 
of  a  Federal  fuel  allocation  order  or  an 
environmental  protection  compliance 
order. 

The  bill  provides  new  authority  for 
90-percent  guarantees  for  business  de- 
velopment loans  and  for  rental  agree- 
ments. The  latter  provision,  particular- 
ly, is  aimed  at  depressed  neighborhoods 
in  major  cities  where  commercial  and 
office  buildings  stand  vacant.  The  bill 
authorizes  direct  loans  in  areas  where 
they  cannot  reasonably  be  obtained 
elsewhere. 

A  number  of  other  improvements 
would  be  made  in  the  EDA  program  gen- 
erally. All  eligibility  criteria  under  the 
act  would  be  concentrated  under  a  sin- 
gle title;  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
make  all  areas  eligible  for  all  available 
assistance. 

The  number  of  redevelopment  areas 
required  in  any  economic  district  would 
be  reduced  from  2  to  1.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  strengthen  the  role  of  ec- 
onomic districts.  The  bill  would  also 
grant  greater  latitude  on  the  use  of  an 
area's  redevelopment  money,  permitting 
it  to  be  spent  outside  the  area  if  the 
primary  benefit  will  be  returned  to  the 
area. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  $50  million 
in  new  authority  for  an  experimental 
project  aimed  at  devising  other  ap- 
proaches to  economic,  development.  This 
experimental  project,  under  a  new  title 
IX,  will  give  the  administration  the  op- 


portunity to  test  out  its  proposals  for  a 
block  grant  program. 

The  success  of  EDA  to  date  has  been 
outstanding.  Most  States,  including  my 
own  State  of  California,  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  EDA  opportunities.  Overall, 
more  than  500,000  permanent  new  jobs 
have  been  created.  New  buildings,  access 
roads,  sewer  and  water  improvements, 
and  other  facilities  have  been  con- 
structed in  redevelopment  areas  across 
the  Nation.  The  economic  development 
districts  have  become  effective  partner- 
ships of  Federal,  State,  and  local  author- 
ities cooperating  toward  permanent  and 
self-sustaining  economic  growth. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  results  that 
merit  a  further  vote  of  confidence  by  the 
House. 

Since  1971,  the  public  works  Improve- 
ment program  has  added  an  important 
new  dimension  to  EDA.  PWTP  has  pro- 
vided special  relief  to  areas  of  exception- 
ally high  unemployment  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, has  accelerated  the  economic  de- 
velopment effort. 

More  than  35  percent  of  PWIP  projects 
are  of  three  types :  preparing  f aciUties  for 
iridustrial  sites  and  industrial  parks,  con- 
structing water  systems  and  building 
multipurpose  community  buildings.  All 
of  these  are  projects  aimed  at  providing 
long  lasting  community  benefits,  includ- 
ing permanent  economic  development. 

Other  major  PWIP  projects  have  in- 
cluded street  and  road  improvements, 
building  renovations,  sewer  system  im- 
provements and  conservation  work. 
Other  PWIP  jobs  have  been  asscx:iated 
with  recreational  facilities,  jails  and 
police  stations,  fire  stations,  educational 
facilities,  and  even  harbors  and  airports. 

The  range  and  fiexibillty  of  this  pro- 
gram are  remarkable.  All  States,  except 
one,  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  PWIP 
has  the  solid  backing  of  the  National 
Governors'  Conference,  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  Conference  of  May- 
ors, National  Association  of  Counties, 
and  the  International  C^ty  Managers  As- 
sociation. The  AFL-CIO  supports  PWTP, 
as  do  the  Association  of  General  Con- 
tractors and  the  American  Subcontrac- 
tors Ass(x;iation. 

The  people  who  are  resdly  faced  with 
these  problems  of  high  unemployment 
and  economic  distress  support  PWIP. 
They  have  seen  what  this  program  can 
do  to  alleviate  these  problems  and  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  sound,  long-lasting 
economic  growth. 

The  House  should  maintain  its  record 
of  support  for  the  PWIP  and  the  entire 
EDA  program  by  passing  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SncEs) . 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aih  glad 
to  be  associated  with  those  who  are  seek- 
ing the  extension  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act.  I  would 
like  for  it  to  be  permanent  instead  of  for 
a  period  of  2  years.  We  have  had  to  fight 
this  battle  year  after  year  to  keep  the 
program  alive,  and  I  find  It  difficult  to 
understand  this  situation.  It  has  been  a 
very  good  program. 

It  is  a  program  which  encourages  com- 
munity participation  and  community  en- 


terprise. My  district  has  benefited  in  a 
very  definite  and  positive  way.  I  know  It 
is  a  good  program,  and  I  know  that  the 
same  is  true  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Nation.  So,  I  think  the  Congress  would 
make  a  very  serious  mistake  if  it  failed 
to  insist  upon  the  continuation  of  this 
very  fine  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  my  commendation  to 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  who  reported  the 
bill.  I  think  they  have  done  a  very  credit- 
able job.  Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
particular  credit  is  due  to  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  majority  whip.  Jack 
McFall,  a  long-time  advocate  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  simply 
to  say  that  the  public  works  improve- 
ment program  continuation,  which  this 
bill  mandates,  has  been  an  extremely 
effective  program  not  only  in  creating 
useful,  immediate  jobs  In  areas  of  high 
unemployment,  but  also  in  providing  the 
basic  infrastructure  necessary  to  attract 
long-range  employment  in  private  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14883  which  will 
extend  the  present  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  for  another  2  years. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  today  enjoy 
one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living 
in  the  world.  Per  capita  income  is  at  an 
all-time  high  and  our  country's  economy 
has  the  most  advanced  industrial  tech- 
nological base  in  the  world. 

However,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
plenty,  there  are  still  some  sections  of 
this  Nation  suffering  from  substantial 
unemplojTnent,  underemployment,  and 
economic  underdevelopment.  In  these 
areas  which  have  lagged  behind  the  na- 
tional growth  patterns,  economic  devel- 
opment has  often  been  impeded  anc3 
frustrated  by  the  inability  to  provide 
needed  public  facilities  and  services.  It 
was  to  assist  such  depressed  and  im- 
pacted areas  that  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  was  designed. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Development  in  the  past,  I 
have  cited  many  of  the  specific  instances 
in  which  the  programs  operated  under 
the  Ozarks  Regional  Commission  and  the 
planning  and  development  distrlcti;  in 
Arkansas  have  raised  the  standards  of 
living  in  the  economically  depressed  re- 
gions of  the  State.  Since  the  inception  of 
this  program,  in  one  12-county  planning 
and  development  district  alone,  more 
than  2,014  jobs  have  been  created  and 
another  4,056  are  projected,  resulting  in 
a  total  generation  of  6,070  jobs. 

In  another  10-county  area,  4,560  jobs 
have  been  supplied  and  another  2,030  are 
expected  to  be  generated  by  successful 
projects.  Each  new  job  has  cost  less  than 
$1,000  in  EDA  funding  to  create.  That 
is  not  a  bad  investment.  The  holders  ol 
these  jobs  are  taxpaying  citizens  who 
have  paid  in  more  taxes  than  it  cost  tc 
create  these  jobs. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  on  their 
decision  not  to  tamper  with  obvious  sue 
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cess.  The  addition  of  the  demonstration 
programs  provided  for  in  title  IX  as  a 
complement  to  existing  EDA  programs 
rather  than  a  substitute  for  them  will 
give  us  a  chance  to  evaluate  new  ap- 
proaches to  economic  development  with- 
out interrupting  the  ongoing  programs 
which  have  proven  so  beneficial  in  stem- 
ming outmigration  from  nonmetropoli- 
tan  areas  and  making  the  countryside 
once  again  an  attractive  and  economi- 
cally feasible  place  to  live  and  raise  a 
family. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  House  pass  H.R.  14883  today 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
for  2  additional  years. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  continue 
through  fiscal  1976  programs  that  have 
repeatedly  proven  their  worth  in  count- 
less cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
Nation.  Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes 
annually  some  $510  million  to  carry  out 
such  successful  programs  as  public  works 
grant  and  supplementary  grant  funding, 
the  public  works  impact  program,  the 
public  works  and  business  development 
loan  and  guarantee  program,  technical 
assistance  and  research,  the  growth 
center  and  economic  development  dis- 
trict programs,  the  regional  action  plan- 
ning commissions,  and  the  new  economic 
development  and  adjustment  assistance 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  I  have 
followed  this  legislation  since  1965  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  those  re- 
gions of  the  country  which  lagged  behind 
in  economic  growth  or  suffered  from  high 
unemployment  or  underemployment.  Its 
effectiveness  has  been  well  documented, 
both  in  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works  and  in  practice.  At  this 
time.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  comparable  pro- 
gram is  in  existence  to  assist  economi- 
cally distressed  areas.  Thousands  of  new 
jobs  have  been  created  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois from  EDA. 

Municipal  leaders  and  local  officials 
across  the  Nation  know  the  problems  and 
the  needs  of  their  areas,  and  value  the 
assistance  EDA  has  been  able  to  provide. 
EDA  has  repeatedly  shown  that  it  can 
work  effectively  with  local  communities 
in  order  to  help  create  conditions  to  aid 
business  growth  and  create  jobs  on  the 
local  level.  Indeed,  community  participa- 
tion and  cooperation,  in  the  context  of 
close  coordination  between  local.  State, 
and  Federal  officials,  have  enabled  EDA 
to  develop  innovative  and  constructive 
projects  which  will  benefit  these  towns 
and  their  citizens  for  years  to  come.  I 
could  recite  scores  of  southern  Illinois 
projects. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the  im- 
portant role  played  by  EDA,  and  has 
time  and  time  again  shown  its  support 
for  the  program. 

Because  of  EDA's  superb  record  of 
achievement,  I  urge  my  colleagues  today 
to  support  H.R.  14883.  To  allow  the  dis- 
continuation of  such  a  productive  pro- 
gram as  EDA  would  be  to  penalize,  per- 
haps permanently,  those  areas  of  the 
coxmtry  which  need  the  very  assistance 
EDA  provides.  The  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  has  managed  to 
successfully  bridge  the  gap  between  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  local  need.  It  has 
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earned  a  well-des«  rved  reputation  as  a 
program  which  accomplishes  its  aims 
readily  and  effect!  rely.  We  in  southern 


be  grateful  for  this 
that  has  allowed  us 


to  turn  relief  checks  into  pay  checks. 
Thank  you. 


Mr.    MATHIAS 


I  strongly  support 
which    would    con 


of    California.    Mr. 


Chairman,  as  a  pro  )onent  and  cosponsor 
of  legislation  in  19  3  to  retain  the  EDA, 


legislation  this  year 
inue    the    programs 


which  have  been  so  beneficial  to  States 
and  counties  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  correspondence  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  congressional  district, 
which  is  largely  rur^l  in  nature,  the  EDA 
has  been  widely  prajsed.  It  was  the  unan- 
imous opinion  of  the  South  San  Joaquin 
City  Managers'  Association  that  of  all 
the  agencies  the  cit  ies  had  to  work  with, 
the  Economic  Deve  iopment  Administra- 
tion has  been  the  i  lost  efficient  and  the 
most  effective  froii  the  submission  of 
proposals,  to  the  le  tigth  of  time  for  ap- 
proval, to  auditing. 

I  have  watched  the  EDA  bring  new 
industry  and  new  jc  bs  to  my  district.  For 
example,  in  1969  tl  e  development  of  an 
industrial  park  wis  begim  in  Visalia, 
Calif.,  following  at  EDA  grant.  Subse- 
quently, there  are  16  industrial  plants 
situateid  in  this  ania,  and  they  provide 
for  an  average  employment  of  1,455 
people. 

This  represents  1  ut  one  of  many  in- 
stances when  the  EI  >A  had  aided  projects 
within  my  district.  In  other  years,  EDA 
grants  have  provide^  funds  for  water  and 
sewage  treatment  fe,cilities;  for  the  de- 
velopment of  indui  trial  parks;  for  the 
modernization  of  police  and  jail  facili- 
ties; and  for  the  oonstruction  of  com- 
munity centers  on  i  Indian  reservations. 
In  other  words,  tha  EDA  has  proven  to 
be  a  beneficial  sourqe  of  Federal  moneys. 
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constituents.  HoweM  er,  I  believe  that  the 
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District  with  the  ai  sistance  of  EDA.  In 
addition,  other  to\-ns  have  important 
projects  awaiting  fv  ture  EDA  funds. 

No  suitable  program  exists  to  fill  the 
void  which  would  be  created  if  the  au 


were  allowed  to  ex- 


pire. I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  allow 
this  important  economic  program  to  die 
while  so  much  mor(!  must  be  done  vdih. 
EDA's  help  to  aid  oi  ir  cities  and  ease  the 
rising  level  of  unen  ployment. 

I  support  H.R.  14J  83  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage by  the  House. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14B83,  which  provides 
for  a  2-year  exteijsion  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economi*  Development  Act  of 
1965,  expands  some!  of  its  existing  pro- 
grams, and  includes  a  new  title  IX.  which 
creates  the  "economic  adjustment"  dem- 
onstration program. 

Connecticut  has  lost  a  substantial 
nvunber  of  manufactjuring  jobs  since  1954 
and  is  presently  sujffering  from  above- 
average  unemployment,  with  pockets  of 
acute  unemploymeni.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  the  Economic  Development  Act  has 
an  important  role  in  helping  Connecticut 
and  its  communities!  to  reduce  their  un- 
employment rate,  create  more  manufac- 
turing and  other  job  opportunities,  and 
increase  their  capabilities  in  planning 
economic  development. 

The  past  operation  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  has  cer- 
tainly justified  its  cokitinued  existence. 

Last  year,  during!  the  debate  on  ex- 
tending the  authority  of  the  act  for  1 
year,  I  provided  several  examples  of  the 
act's  effectiveness — -that  EDA's  public 
works  and  business  iloan  programs  had 
encouraged  people  tb  stay  in  the  small 
urban  areas  in  my  district  rather  than 
seek  supposed  opporliuiities  in  the  larger 
cities;  that  EDA  assistance  had  directly 
helped  Norwich,  Conn.,  create  new  em- 
ployment and  a  more  diversified  econ- 
omy; and  that  the  Eastern  Connecticut 
Development  Council,  founded  vvith  an 
EDA  grant,  had  effectively  assisted  the 
economic  development  of  the  region. 

During  the  1-yeat  extension  of  the 
Public  Works  and  [Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  liy  district  has  con- 
tinued to  share  in  the  programs  with 
other  districts  throughout  Connecticut 
and  the  Nation.  Iihe  programs  have 
helped  to  combat  unemployment  and 
outmigration  and  to  diversify  the  econ- 
omy in  southeastern  Connecticut,  where 
defense  employment  pas  been  more  than 
10  times  the  national  average. 

EDA  has  provided  Several  grants  under 
the  important  public  works  impact  pro- 
gram. A  grant  of  $104,800  for  a  74-acre 
expansion  of  the  ^orwlch  Industrial 
Park  immediately  created  11  construc- 
tion jobs,  but  more  importantly,  it  made 
it  possible  for  the  Power  Tool  Division  of 
AEG  Telefunken,  a  west  German  com- 
pany, to  open  its  first  American  plant. 
Not  only  will  the  plimt  create  500  jobs, 
but  the  companj'  will  no  longer  have  to 
export  tools  to  this  country  from  abroad 
beginning  next  year.  Both  our  labor  situ- 
ation and  our  balance  of  payments  will 
therefore  be  improvei  i. 

Another  grant  of  $217,000  under  the 
public  works  impact  program,  matched 
with  a  loan  of  $400,0(  0  from  the  Farmers 
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Home  Administration  to  the  Sprague 
Water  Authority,  prevented  two  textile 
plants  from  moving  out,  thus  saving  300 
jobs.  Twenty-six  jobs  for  building  the 
project  also  were  created. 

Finally,  a  $300,000  grant  to  the  town 
of  Vernon  to  refurbish  the  Memorial 
Building,  an  1885  architectural  landmark, 
prevented  the  razing  of  the  building  and 
the  further  deterioration  of  downtown 
Rockville. 

In  addition,  EDA  has  conducted  two 
technical  assistance  projects  in  my  dis- 
trict. One  was  a  $90,000  grant  to  the 
Eastern  Connecticut  Development  Coim- 
cil.  The  council  subsequently  has  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  economic  impact  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  on 
eastern  Connecticut;  has  persuaded  the 
Department  of  Transportation  not  to 
terminate  rail  freight  service  in  eastern 
Connecticut;  and  has  provided  technical 
assistance  to  150  private  companies. 

The  other  technical  assistance  grant 
was  for  $87,000  to  the  Middlesex  Coimty 
Development  Council  to  coordinate  de- 
velopment activity  in  15  towns  in  the 
Middletown  labor  market  area.  The 
council  has  dealt  with  the  issues  of  tour- 
ism, rail  freight  service,  housing,  and 
manpower  training. 

Finally,  EDA  has  provided  $750,000  for 
the  development  of  the  Norwich  marina 
for  dredging,  pier  construction,  and  on- 
site  sewage  facilities.  The  project  will 
lead  to  $8  million  of  commercial  develop- 
ment which  will  yield  at  least  $48,000  a 
year  in  local  tax  revenues. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  what  I 
believe  to  be  ameliorative  changes  in  the 
act. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  as  reported  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  any 
State,  city,  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  or  substate  planning  and  de- 
velopment organizations  for  economic  de- 
velopment plaiming.  Hopefully,  this  will 
encourage  the  States  to  increase  their 
capability  for  economic  development  and 
adjustment  planning. 

Furthermore,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
legislation  not  just  continues  the  Re- 
gional Action  Planning  Commissions,  but 
expands  their  authority  to  permit  the 
payment  of  administrative  expenses  to 
Eubstate  planning  and  development  orga- 
nizations. The  Eastern  Connecticut  De- 
velopment Coimcil  and  the  Middlesex 
County  Development  Council  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  organizations  which 
deserve  this  kind  of  support.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  regional  commissions  have 
a  major  role  to  play  in  fostering  our  eco- 
nomic development. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  14883  is  good  legis- 
lation— it  permits  local  people  and  insti- 
tutions to  define  their  needs  and  backs 
up  local  initiative  wtih  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  urge  the  House  to  support  this  bill 
to  extend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  for  2  years,  be- 
cause It  is  a  bill  that  translates  its  pro- 
visions Into  benefits  that  have  a  direct 
and  real  meaning  to  the  people.  It  is  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  gets  down  Into 
the  counties  and  the  communities,  and 


shows  citizens  that  the  Congress  can 
analyze  a  problem — a  problem  such  as 
the  need  for  economic  development  to 
build  a  base  for  emplosmient — and  do 
something  about  It. 

Back  in  1965,  when  this  act  was  first 
passed,  we  enacted  a  lot  of  good  legisla- 
tion, and  this  one  ranks  right  up  with 
the  best  for  what  it  has  done — and  what 
it  is  capable  of  doing — for  people.  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  was  able  to  be  associated 
with  it  then,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  among 
those  who  are  supporting  its  extension 
today. 

I  want  to  ask  the  House  to  notice  some 
of  the  innovations  this  bill  carries,  to 
develop  jobs  and  stronger  economic  bases 
in  areas  of  the  country  which  need  this 
kind  of  help.  When  we  get  this  bill  signed 
into  law,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration will  have  new  authority  to 
help  communities  if  their  economic  base 
is  hurt  by  something  like  a  factory  being 
closed  down  suddenly.  It  also  has  new 
authority  for  90-percent  guarantees  for 
business  development  loans. 

The  administration  has  sought  to  ini- 
tiate a  bloc  grant  concept  for  economic 
development,  and  the  bill  carries  a  new 
title  9  with  $50  million  to  look  into  the 
effectiveness  of  this  approach. 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  very  im- 
portant public  works  impact  program — 
the  section  that  was  made  part  of  the 
act  in  1971,  to  provide  at  least  some  of 
the  help  very  high  luiemployment  areas 
used  to  get  from  accelerated  public 
works. 

The  public  works  Impact  program  Is 
being  used,  when  money  is  available,  for 
industrial  park  development,  water  sys- 
tems, and  community  buildings,  with  the 
objective  of  laying  the  groimdwork  for 
job  creating  economic  development. 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  the  re- 
quirement holding  25  to  35  percent  of 
title  I  grants  for  this  program  remains 
in  the  bill. 

When  we  talk  about  benefits  from  this 
legislation,  we  are  really  talking  about 
something  that  is  hard  to  measure,  be- 
cause the  indirect  benefits  are  almost 
impossible  to  tally.  We  know  they  are 
there,  and  there  in  abundance,  though, 
when  we  are  in  one  of  the  communities 
which  has  built  or  improved  its  economic 
base  through  economic  development  as- 
sistance. 

The  bill  before  us  today  ought  to  re- 
ceive overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  14883,  extension 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  As  a  member  of 
the  Economic  Development  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, I  am  particularly  pleased  that  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  legislation  will 
be  continued.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard 
fight  but  the  determination  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Congressman  Blat- 
NiK,  has  paid  off.  I  salute  Chairman 
Blatnik,  Subcommittee  Chairman  Jones, 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee,  and  the  staff.  We 
have  a  bill  we  can  be  proud  of  and  upon 
which  we  can  build  in  the  years  ahead. 

My  cosponsorship  of  this  bill  indicates 
both  support  for  the  goals  of  this  legisla- 


tion and  my  continuing  efforts  to  help 
Michigan's  Fifth  Congressional  Distrid 
participate  fully  in  programs  and  proj 
ects  which  will  encourage  long-term  anc 
sustainable  economic  progress. 

In  the  next  10  years,  the  Grand  Rivei 
Valley  region  will  need  at  least  20,00( 
new  jobs.  Regional  unemployment  ha; 
stayed  above  national  levels.  Economic 
stimulation  and  job  creation  which  ac- 
company and  justify  economic  develop- 
ment projects  are  needed  now  and  wil 
continue  to  be  needed  in  the  foreseeabh 
future. 

Shortly  after  my  election  to  Congres; 
in  February  of  this  year,  I  joined  witl 
a  number  of  community  leaders  to  forn 
an  economic  development  task  force 
The  focus  of  this  effort  is  to  encourage 
our  own  economic  planning  and  develop- 
ment, amd  provide  community  input  U> 
and  cooperation  i^ith  regional.  State 
and  Federal  programs. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $1.02  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976.  Th( 
$510  million  annual  expenditure  of  fund! 
will  be  used  to  encourage  economicalls 
disadvantaged  areas  to  carry  out  de" 
velopment  planning,  to  finance  construe 
tion  of  basic  public  facilities  that  woult 
make  the  area  attractive  to  private  in 
vestment,  and  provide  special  financinr 
to  private  firms  to  encourage  them  to 
build  plants  and  facilities  in  economic 
development  areas. 

Of  the  $510  million,  $200  million  will 
be  used  to  provide  grants  for  construe 
tion  of  public  facilities  in  areas  of  sub 
stantial  unemployment.  Of  this  amoun ; 
25  to  35  percent  must  be  used  to  pro 
vide  public  works  jobs  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  This  blending  of  project  > 
to  create  jobs  in  the  private  sector  aloni ', 
with  public  service  employment  is  a  par  - 
ticularly    effective    device    in    restoring 
balanced  economic  growth  to  an  area. 

Sixty  million  dollars  per  year  will  b; 
devoted  to  assisting  directly  in  com  • 
mercial  development.  These  programs 
will  include  guaranteeing  business  loan ; 
up  to  90  percent,  guaranteeing  up  to  9  > 
percent  of  rental  payment  for  leases,  am  1 
making    direct    working    capital    loans. 
This  assistance  will  help   areas  losint 
employment  because  of  the  closing  o: 
Federal  installations,  or  because  of  en 
vironmental   orders  resulting  in  plan; 
closings   and   disruptions.   These   fund ; 
can  also  be  used  to  ease  the  economic  ill 
effects  of  energy  conservation  and  al 
location  programs. 

Ninety -five  million  dollars  per  yea  • 
will  be  used  by  the  various  regional 
economic  development  commissions  ip 
assist  in  economic  development  planning 
These  plarming  fimds  will  help  Stat; 
and  local  government  complete  ths 
plarming  and  project  applications  ref 
quired  for  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  ojf 
this  most  important  legislation.  In  ths 
months  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee  I  havfe 
come  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  im- 
portance of  the  type  of  economic  plan- 
ning and  development  envisioned  in  thJ  s 
bill.  I  have  been  impressed  ^Ith  the  bi- 
partisan cooperation  in  the  committee  Ii » 
fashioning  this  important  legislation.  | 
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look  forward  to  working  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  the 
regional  commissions  and  my  own  area's 
economic  development  task  force  to  see 
the  promise  of  this  legislation  become 
the  reality  of  heightened  economic  ac- 
tivity and  jobs  for  citizens  of  the  Fifth 
District. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  bill  to  extend  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
for  2  more  years. 

I  feel  that  EDA  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful programs  to  come  out  of  the 
1960's. 

The  program  often  brings  the  hope  of 
economic  development  where  there  is  no 
hope  of  any  other  governmental  help. 
The  program  is  also  designed  to  put  the 
money  where  it  will  do  the  most  good — 
in  those  communities  that  need  jobs. 
EDA  has  also  been  fair  in  its  help.  From 
the  Indian  reservations  of  the  West  to 
the  rural  communities  of  New  England, 
this  agency  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  been  a  positive  aid.  I  have  seen 
the  positive  good  effects  in  my  own  dis- 
trict: water  and  sewage  projects,  pav- 
ing, hospitals,  scenic  parks  and  indus- 
trial parks. 

Oftentimes,  when  I  look  for  help  for 
the  small  communities  of  my  district  to 
overcome  economic  burdens,  I  find  that 
formulas  are  designed  for  the  big  cities 
when  it  comes  to  dispersing  money. 

But  the  quality  of  life  is  just  as  im- 
portant In  our  rural  areas  as  in  our  big 
cities,  and  thankfully,  there  is  an  EDA 
to  be  imderstanding  of  the  economic 
needs  of  all  our  problem  economic  areas. 
The  Southwest  area  oflBce  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  Is 
located  in  my  district's  largest  city, 
Austin,  Tex. 

This  ofiBce  is  an  asset  to  our  commu- 
nity, and  so  are  the  many  able  leaders 
who  work  with  the  Southwest  area  oflBce. 
So,  in  a  way,  a  part  of  EDA  is  my  con- 
stituency, as  well  as  a  Government 
agency  with  which  I  work.  In  both  roles, 
I  find  the  agency  to  be  a  good,  positive 
factor. 

I  ask  that  the  House  give  a  strong  vote 
of  confidence  to  this  development  pro- 
graim. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
14883,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965, 
and  to  extend  for  2  years  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  and  the 
Regional  Action  Planning  Commission 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

As  reported,  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  will  help  facilitate  better 
Federal  assistance  to  areas  and  regions 
suffering  from  high  unemployment  and 
underemployment  by  authorizing  $1.02 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  fiscal  year 
1976  to  enable  these  areas  to  develop  the 
planning  and  financial  capabilities  for 
long-range  economic  improvements. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  new 
features  to  improving  this  important 
act  which  should  greatly  assist  those 
pockets  of  poverty  within  a  city  which 
are  often  forgotten  when  assistance  is 
given  in  large  metropolitan  areas,  such 
as  Los  Angeles. 
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Of  particular  imi  ortance  to  the  people 
in  my  district  is  th  s  consolidating  of  all 
eligibiUty  criteria  i  nder  just  one  title — 
title  IV — thereby  making  assistance 
uniformly  availabl;  to  all  parts  of  an 
area.  Specifically,  t  lis  would  provide  for 
an  area  which  onc(  had  only  been  eligi- 
ble for  public  wor  :s  grants  to  be  also 
eligible  for  business  development  as- 
sistance. 

This  bill  author  zes  $60  million  per 
year  for  business  d«  velopment  assistance 
in  distressed  areas,  ncluding  several  new 
methods  of  assistai  ce,  including  90  per- 
cent guaranteed  loins  for  business  de- 
velopment and  nntal  payment,  and 
making  direct  work  ing  capital  loans. 

These  working  ca  pital  loans  should  be 
of  particular  importance  to  parts  of 
southern  California  where  businessmen 
would  be  eligible  \tfhen  affected  by,  but 
not  limited  to,  sucl :  factors  as  the  clos- 
ing of  Federal  insta  Uations,  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  e  ivironmental  orders, 
and  Federal  energy  allocations. 

Also,  I  am  please  I  that  the  committee 
has  stipulated  that  25  to  35  percent  of 
the  funds  authorizjjd  in  title  I  be  ear- 
marked for  public  works  impact  pro- 
grams— PWIP.  By  earmarking  a  spec- 
ified amount  in  thii  bill  for  PWIP  proj- 
ects, we-will  be  assu  ed  that  funds  should 
be  more  available  i  or  the  smaller  proj- 
ects as  municipal  luildings,  health  fa- 
cilities, cultural  fs  cilities,  recreational 
facilities,  and  so  f)rth,  as  well  as  the 
basic  community  p  iblic  works  projects. 
For  these  project:  not  only  provide 
needed  employmen  ,  as  well  as  needed 
community  faciUti<s;  they  also  enable 
EDA  to  focus  its  assi  stance  on  the  smaller 
pockets  of  distress  within  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas. 

Finally,  this  act  idds  a  new  title  IX 
to  the  act  which  authorizes  $50  million 
for  a  demonstration  program  to  evaluate 
and  test  new  approa  ches  to  economic  de- 
velopment and  to  at  sist  in  meeting  spec- 
ified needs  arising  fi  om  actual  or  threat- 
ened severe  unempl  lyment  from  existing 
or  expected  econom  c  dislocations.  These 
funds  can  be  used  ii  i  parts  of  cities  such 
as  special  impact  a:  eas  where  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Federal  assistance  would  pre- 
vent economic  hard  ship  before  they  oc- 
cur rather  than  hj  ving  to  concentrate 
on  lessening  hards]  lips  after  the  areas 
have  become  deprei  sed.  This  would  in- 
clude assistance  to  n  leet  the  special  needs 
arising  from  actual  or  threatened  severe 
unemployment  arlang  from  economic 
dislocation,  incluang  imemployment 
arising  from  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  from  compliance  with  en- 
vironmental requirements  that  remove 
economic  activities  from  a  locality. 

These  new  features  should  be  an  aid 
to  the  people  in  the  Los  Angeles  harbor 
area  who  are  facirg  the  possible  eco- 
nomic hardships  res  ulting  from  the  pro- 
posed closing  down  of  Fort  MacArthur; 
the  phasing  down  of  the  Long  Beach 
Naval  complex;  ani  the  difficulties  of 
some  fish  processing  plants  attempting 
to  comply  with  strtcter  environmental 
requirements. 

With  the  use  of  F(  deral  assistance  un- 
der this  new  title,  ( ifforts  would  be  In- 
cluded to  locate  alt*  mative  employment 
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community,  by  pro- 
education,  and  un- 


qulckly  in  the  same 
viding  retraining  or 
employment  compen  sation. 

As  a  member  of  th ;  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, I  want  to  cor  miend  my  colleagues 
for  the  fine  bipartistan  approach  taken 
to  produce  this  imf  ortant  piece  of  leg 
islation. 

I  ask  that  you  wduld  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  much  needed  legislation  in 
order  that  our  conmunities  may  con-, 
tinue  to  plan  and  work  for  a  better 
economic  future. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARzA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  legislatijon.  I  have  supported 
it  since  its  inceptions.  I,  like  many  of  my 
colleagues,  supported  the  institution  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion because  we  knekv  that  the  need  for 


this  type  of  leg 
beyond  any  shadow 
out  the  United  Sta 
from  personal  exp 
in  our  area  of  Tex 
if  this  concept  wo 


ation  was  proven 
>f  a  doubt  through- 
is.  I  certainly  knew 
ience  of  the  need 
We  did  not  know 
d  work,  you  never 


really  know  when  ybu  first  enact  legis- 
lation, but  I  am  heiie  today,  Mr.  Chair- 


le  fact  that  it  did 

irojects  in  my  con- 

e  can  see  the  in- 

we   can  see  the 

IS  that  did  not  exist 

d  of  a  program  we 

dollars  in,  it  has  a 


worked   for  EDA 

id  them  to  be  any- 

id  yet  have  to  the 

investment  of  our 

icas  is  a  better  place 

of  EDA  and  we 
.  participation  in  all 


man,  attesting  to 
work. 

We  can  see  the 
gressional  district, 
creased  employmen 
people  working  on  j 
before.  This  is  the 
like  to  invest  our  ta 

high  return  on  our  [investment.  I  com- 
mend the  committed,  I  commend  those 
who  work  and  haw 
for  I  have  never  fo 
thing  but  helpful  a 
utmost  protected  th 
tax  dollars.  South  T 
economically  beca 
are  proud  of  the  loc 

levels  of  this  program.   I  repeat,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  very  good  program. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  against  this  bill.H.R.  14883,  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  appropriations  have 
averaged  about  one-fourth  of  authoriza- 
tions for  EDA  sinc^  the  program  was 
begun  in  1965.  It  seeins  silly  to  authorize 
over  $500  million,  tWice  the  budget,  and 
20  percent  more  thkn  last  year,  espe- 
cially if  we  do  not  intend  to  fund  more 
than  a  quarter  of  it.  1 

It  is  dangerous  to  Authorize  vast  sums, 
to  build  expectations,  and  then  rely  on 
the  Appropriations  dommittee  to  reduce 
the  spending.  We  ou^ht  to  begin  to  hold 
the  line  on  authoriaations  as  diligently 
as  we  say  we  do  ori  appropriations. 

It  is  also  a  little  discouraging  to  hear 
that  this  bill  pays 
when  it  does  not  sno 

I  do  not  have 
bill's     purposes.     I 


£i  resort  operators 


quarrel  with  the 
like    job    building 


programs.  But  I  do  not  like  overspending 
and  I  do  not  like  overpromising.  I  shall 
oppose  the  bill.  I 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  supplemental  views  in  the  re- 
port on  H.R.  14883  q^iestioned  the  inclu- 
sion of  unemplojondnt  assistance  pay- 
ments in  the  plan  far  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  adjiitment  demionstra- 
tion  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  create  a 
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demonstration  program  to  help  areas 
adjust  to  structural  changes  in  the  econ- 
omy before  problems  become  so  severe 
that  there  are  high  rates  of  imemploy- 
ment or  outmigration,  or  both. 

This  program  is  proposed  because  of 
the  widespread  recognition  that  most 
Federal  assistance  for  economic  develop- 
ment has  been  directed  at  areas  which 
are  already  suffering  from  high  rates  of 
unemployment.  In  these  cases,  it  is 
difficult  to  reverse  the  forces  of  decline 
and  we  hope  this  demonstration  pro- 
gram will  permit  us  to  find  new  ways  to 
avoid  creation  of  distressed  areas  by 
forecasting  where  structural  changes  are 
taking  place  and  where  unemployment  is 
going  to  occm-  with  a  goal  of  reducing 
the  hardships  for  individuals  impacted 
by  these  structural  economic  changes. 

Examples  of  structural  changes  which 
can  cause  major  adjustment  problems  for 
an  area  or  region  include : 

A  reduction  in  the  availability  of  a 
critical  resource,  such  as  energy  products, 
which  requires  modifications  in  the 
nature  of  economic  activities; 

Technological  changes  which  reduce 
demand  for  labor  or  make  a  product  Une 
obsolete. 

Resource  depletion,  which  may  reduce 
or  terminate  the  major  economic  activity 
in  an  area; 

Reduction  of  the  international  com- 
petitive position  of  an  industry,  resulting 
in  reduced  production;  and 

Shifts  in  Government  programs,  such 
as  defense  or  space  efforts,  which  may 
reduce  or  remove  activities  from  a  region. 

The  current  energy  crisis  provides 
many  examples  of  the  substantial  prob- 
lems which  can  be  created  for  communi- 
ties in  adjusting  to  changed  availability 
of  a  critical  resource.  The  impact  of  such 
a  change  will  vary  from  region  to  region, 
and  the  need  for  assistance  also  will  vary. 

In  an  advanced  innovative  nation, 
which  makes  substantial  investments  in 
research  and  development,  technological 
change  will  be  a  continuing  process. 
Much  of  this  technological  change  will 
be  translated  into  the  marketplace  in  a 
gradual  fashion,  and  may  be  absorbed  by 
affected  regions  without  serious  adjust- 
ment problems.  Other  kinds  of  techno- 
logical change  may  be  so  significant  and 
revolutionary  as  to  be  a  truly  traumatic 
shock  to  the  economy  of  an  area  or 
region. 

We  are  concerned  in  this  demonstra- 
tion program  with  identifying  a  few  areas 
where  we  can  predict  that  these  trau- 
matic shocks  are  likely  to  occur  and  then 
encouraging  effective  community  action 
to  offset  their  Impact. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  factor  is  to 
maintain  intact  the  skilled  labor  force  in 
these  areas  In  order  to  maJce  the  area 
attractive  to  new  industry.  This  cycle  has 
been  demonstrated  all  too  tragically  in 
many  areas — the  younger,  most  skilled, 
most  productive  workers  are  the  first  to 
leave  an  area  that  threatens  to  become 
depressed.  They  will  be  the  most  likely 
to  move — all  too  often  from  the  small 
rural  towns  into  already  overcrowded  big 
cities.  Not  usually  because  they  want  to 
but  too  often  because  there  seems  to  be 
no  hope  of  "holding  on"  until  new  Jobs 
are  available. 


This  Is  the  basic  reason  for  the  require- 
ment that  the  local  economic  adjustment 
plan  contain  assurances  for  workers  who 
lose  their  jobs  because  of  the  economic 
adjustment  problem  that  they  will  be 
able  to  receive  unemployment  assistance 
payments,  if  necessary,  for  a  period  up  to 
a  year. 

Our  experience  in  other  similar  prob- 
lems— such  as  in  the  National  Disaster 
Act  passed  by  Congress  a  few  weeks 
ago — shows  clearly  that  this  longer  pe- 
riod of  potential  imemployment  assist- 
ance is  necessary.  Hopefully,  no  pay- 
ments would  be  needed  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  either  extremely 
expensive — this  is  only  a  limited  dem- 
onstration program — nor  would  it  be 
"difficult"  to  administer.  The  committee 
report  makes  it  clear  that  these  pay- 
ments would  be  supplementary  to  exist- 
ing compensation  systems  and  will  be 
administered  wherever  possible  by  State 
employment  security  agencies  so  it  will 
be  closely  coordinated  with  other  effort. 

These  agencies,  established  in  every 
State  with  local  offices  located  to  meet 
the  needs  of  jobless  workers  in  each 
State,  are  uniquely  qualified  to  admin- 
ister the  unemployment  assistance  fea- 
tures of  any  approved  plan.  Every  State 
employment  security  agency  under  ex- 
isting law  administers  regular  State  un- 
employment compensation  programs. 
Every  State  agency  administers  the  cur- 
rent payment  of  extended  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
which  provide  for  extended  benefit  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  26  weeks  in  periods  of 
high  unemployment.  In  addition,  the 
State  employment  security  agencies  ad- 
minister the  assistance  payments  pro- 
vided for  jobless  workers  in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  and  they  also 
administer  the  assistance  payments  pro- 
vided to  jobless  workers  in  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970.  The  expertise  of  these 
State  agencies  will  assure  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  this  unemployment  as- 
sistance and  also  make  available  to  job- 
less workers  the  assistance  of  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies  in  obtaining 
new  jobs. 

I  urge  that  this  provision  for  supple- 
mentary extended  unemployment  as- 
sistance be  supported. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today,  H.R. 
14883,  would  amend  and  extend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  for  2  additional  years. 

This  act  and  the  economic  develop- 
ment programs  it  authorizes  are  well 
known  to  Members  of  the  House.  Its 
achievements  in  stimulating  construction 
of  public  works  for  the  dual  purposes  of 
increasing  employment  in  areas  of  great- 
est need  and  of  helping  commimities  pro- 
vide the  basic  pubhc  facilities  that  are 
essential  for  community  growth  have 
been  documented  in  the  past. 

It  is  imperative,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  legislation  be  extended  for  2  years. 
The  need  for  an  economic  development 
effort  is  obvious  in  a  nation  in  which  the 
national  imemployment  level  has  been 
above  5  percent  for  more  than  3  years, 
and  every  indication  is  that  this  will  in- 
crease in  the  very  near  future.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Chairman,  some  severely  depressed 


areas  of  our  Nation  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas  suffer  20  and  even  30  percent 
unemployment  levels. 

With  unemployment  and  welfare  pay- 
ments as  high  as  they  are,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Nation  needs  greater  economic 
development  efforts,  not  less.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, tlirough  its  many  success- 
ful and  varied  economic  development 
programs,  provides  the  backbone  for  this 
great  effort  by  making  the  permanent 
investments  that  are  essential  for  na- 
tional growth. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
during  hearings  earlier  this  year  indi 
cates  just  how  successful  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  has  been 
in  creating  job  opportunities  and  com- 
munity development.  The  significance  of 
this  has  created  these  jobs — over  half  of 
this  is  all  the  more  evident  when  one 
takes  into  account  that  the  Agency  has 
created  these  jobs — over  a  half  milUon 
since  its  creation — in  areas  of  high  un- 
emplo3mient  with  relatively  small 
amounts  of  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  as  authorized  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  and  its  many  pro- 
grams, has  done  an  effective  job  in 
bringing  economic  growth  and  oppor 
tunity  to  people  and  communities  that 
have  long  been  denied  adequate  jobs  and 
income. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  may  not 
be  other — perhaps  more  effective — ways 
of  stimulating  job  development  than 
those  contained  in  the  existing  legisla- 
tion. Indeed,  the  Public  Works  Commit 
tee  has  already  began  to  conduct  hear 
ings  in  search  of  better  ways  to  bring 
economic  opportunity  to  the  distressed 
areas  of  our  Nation.  Title  IX  of  this  bil! 
is  a  first  step  in  this  direction.  It  would 
authorize  a  new  demonstration  prograa 
to  try  new  approaches  of  keeping  an  area 
from  becoming  depressed. 

But  such  legislation  cannot  be  created 
and  implemented  overnight.  Until  it  ii 
completed,  the  valuable  work  of  the  Eco 
nomic  Development  Administratior 
must  continue.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  this  Congress  to  see  thai 
it  does.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R. 14883. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  ] 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14883,  the  bill  t< 
extend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

This    act,    as    passed    in    1965,    wa$ 
premised  on  the  need  to  meet  and  al 
levlate  severe  problems  of  unemployment 
resulting  from  regional  or  local  economic 
dislocations.  It  was  and  is  designed  tc 
meet  this  need  in  two  related  ways.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic   development    and    employment 
through  the  injection  of  Federal  fundi 
into  depressed  areas.  The  second  is  the 
provision  of  adequate  Federal  funding 
to  nurture  the  long-run  economic  plan 
nlng  that  is  essential  in  providing  foi 
contingencies  which  may  arise  and  prove 
economically    disastrous   for   the   busi 
nesses  and  the  workers  of  a  given  region 
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Unfortunately,  past  congressional  au- 
thorizations for  the  economic  develop- 
ment program  have  not  been  fulfilled 
by  the  administration.  For  example,  the 
Congress  authorized  $430  million  for  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  in  fiscal  year  1974,  while  the 
resulting  appropriation  amounted  to 
only  $281.5  million.  Particularly  suscepti- 
ble to  the  administration's  hatchet  was 
the  authorization  for  personnel:  Only 
575  people  were  retained  to  administer 
a  program  of  approximately  $220  million. 
These  personnel  reductions  effectively 
emasculate  the  intent  expressed  by  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  annual  authorizing 
legislation  and  certainly  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  effectiveness  of  the  devel- 
opment program  in  alleviating  the 
economic  hardships  facing  many  areas 
of  the  country. 

Certainly,  the  economic  situation  has 
done  anything  but  improve  since  the 
enactment  of  the  EDA.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  the  inflation,  unemployment, 
and  growth  problems  have  ballooned  to 
a  point  of  crisis,  particularly  in  New 
England.  This  is  not  the  time  to  eliminate 
programs  which  can  help  restore  a  de- 
gree of  vitality  to  businesses  faltering 
in  an  economic  situation  they  had  no 
part  in  creating.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
eliminate  programs  which  aid  workers 
laid  off  because  of  an  emergency  eco- 
nomic situation  beyond  their  control. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  eliminate  pro- 
grams which  will  foster  the  coordinated 
planning  necessary  to  dampen  the  se- 
verity of  future  economic  dislocations. 
If  anything,  it  is  the  time  to  strengthen 
and  expand  these  programs. 

H.R.  14883  would  accomplish  a  num- 
ber of  things  if  passed  and  followed  up 
with  a  real  commitment  by  the  admin- 
istration, the  Congress,  the  regional  com- 
missions, the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties, business  and  industry,  and  the 
people  themselves.  Specifically,  H.R. 
14883  would  extend  the  authorization 
period  for  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  from  1  year,  as  has  been 
customary  in  the  past,  to  2  years. 

This  change,  although  not  providing 
sufficient  time  for  the  long-range  plan- 
ning that  I  believe  necessary  to  meet 
problems  of  this  scope,  does  increase  the 
capability  of  the  regional.  State,  and 
other  local  units  involved  to  undertake 
more  adequate  economic  adjustment  and 
development  planning  by  encouraging 
the  formulation  of  economic  development 
districts  and  by  promoting  greater  co- 
ordination which  is  essential  to  alleviate 
the  severity  of  the  economic  impact  re- 
sulting from  hitherto  unforeseen  eco- 
nomic dislocations,  such  as  the  energy 
resource  problem  or  a  Federal  realine- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  experimental  economic 
development  and  adjustment  demonstra- 
tion projects  through  a  new  provision, 
title  IX.  Under  these  programs,  a  novel 
approach  to  mitigating  potential  eco- 
nomic dislocations  will  be  created — an 
approach  that  could  conceivably  prove 
useful  in  dealing  with  other  social  prob- 
lems. The  demonstration  projects  author- 
teed  under  title  IX  would  promote  the 
concept     of     "preventative     planning," 


these  problems  as 
tive  planning  can 


which,  in  very  sim  ile  terms,  involves  the 
perception  of  potential  problems  before 
they  arise  and  the  formulation  of  alter- 
native courses  of  a  :tion  designed  to  meet 
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impact  of  dislocat  ons  on  the  economic 
welfare  of  aflfectec  regions  and  commu- 
nities, thus  creati]  ig  a  more  stable  eco- 
nomic atmosphere!  for  balanced  growth 
and  development. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
authorization  of  $310  million  per  year  for 
the  extended  2-yepr  period  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  pro\jisions  of  this  act. 

I  feel  the  programs  to  be  enacted  and 
le  act  will  be  of  par- 
to  the  economy  of 
Massachusetts.  For 
has  been  plagued  by 
an  especially  unfa^jorable  economic  clim- 
ate, characterized  py  high  transportation 
costs,  aged,  and  Obsolete  capital,  and 
insuificient  and  extremely  expensive  sup- 
plies of  energy.  Bu  ,  in  the  last  few  years, 
as  the  economic  si  uation  has  deteriora- 
ted throughout  tie  country  and  the 
world,  the  situatio  i  in  New  England  has 
become  more  serioi  is,  as  persistent  unem- 
ployment, signifies  ntly  higher  than  the 
national  average,  and  now  the  energy 
shortage  have  hit  the  area.  Massachu- 
setts, for  example, :  low  has  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  appr  )ximately  7.5  percent, 
and  it  will  take,  Kt  the  very  least,  the 
development  progiams  and  coordinated 
planning  efforts  at  thorized  by  this  legis- 
lation to  even  beg  n  to  address  a  prob- 
lem of  this  magnitude. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  in 
1965,  about  $30  million  has  been  allocated 
to  Massachusetts,  i  ind  $3.2  million  to  the 
Sixth  Congressior  al  District  for  eco- 
nomic development  projects.  Without  this 
shot  in  the  arm,  t  le  economy  would  be 
in  an  even  weaker  position  than  it  is. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  conduct  ths  necessary  economic 
planning  with  inalequate  funding.  Be- 
cause the  regional  commissions,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  mderfunded  and  un- 
derstaffed, it  is  nc  t  surprising  that  the 
job  of  planning  ha  5  suffered  as  a  result. 
Certain  elements  '.  n  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  ti  md  to  generalize  from 
this  inadequate  pei  formance  and  call  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  commission 
structure.  Such  a  p  olicy,  I  believe,  would 
amoimt  to  an  "I  to]  d  you  so"  follow-up  to 
slow,  but  inexorab  e,  sabotage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  make  a  s<rious  commitment  to 
the  concept  of  long  -range  regional  plan- 
ning. We  can  heli>  accomplish  this  by 
strengthening  the  regional  commission 
structure.  Moreover,  we  must  be  ever 
vigilant  to  ensiure  t  tiat  this  structure  as- 
sumes and  retain;  an  active  posture, 
avoiding  the  attics  and  junkheaps  of 
passive  govemmen  i  programs.  The  need 
Is  there;  the  possib  lity  is  there.  We  need 
the  commitment. 

lould  remember  that 

igle  act,  but  an  on- 

|es  must  be  contlnual- 

le  the  ever-changing 

|ic  reality. 

England  Regional 
under  title  V  of  this 


My  colleagues 
planning  is  not  a 
going  process.  Stu( 
ly  updated  to  inch 
elements  in  econoi 

Already  the  N< 
Commission,  creat( 


act,  along  with  its  six  counterparts  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  has  begun  to 
assume  this  posture,  addressing  primar- 
ily three  serious  problems  facing  the 
area:  Energy,  tran^jortation,  and  trade- 
related  economic  development.  But,  as 
long  as  the  commisalon  is  forced  to  hustle 
bucks  on  an  annual  basis,  the  plaiming 
for  the  future  carmtot  succeed. 

I  advocate  strengthening  the  regional 
commissions  by  providing  at  least  a  2- 
year  authorization  io  let  us  begin  to  deal 
with  the  problems  and  challenges  which 
we  face.  If  we  chodse  to  do  otherwise,  it 
would  likel5'  mean  tjhat  we  will  meet  here 
again  next  year  or  in  a  subsequent  year 
to  rehash  the  old  problems  facing  the 
New  England  region  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  and  the  sa  me  tired,  passive  "so- 
lutions." I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  not 
only  to  support  tte  retention  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Ecanomic  Development 
Administration  by  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  legislation ,  but  also  to  work  to- 
gether with  regional  and  subregional 
agencies  to  insure  that  the  program  is 
effective  in  carrying  out  its  mandate. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Ml .  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  148i  i3,  a  bill  to  extend  for 
2  years  the  Public  Vorks  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965.  When  this  mat- 
ter was  before  us  last  year,  I  joined  with 
over  100  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
continue  EDA  in  th  j  face  of  vigorous  ad- 
ministration opposH  ion.  Today,  I  reafiBrm 
my  confidence  in  th  s  EDA  program  as  an 
effective  method  of  helping  communities 
to  help  themselves  golve  their  unemploy- 
ment problems  through  federally  subsi- 
dized economic  development. 

The  broad,  bipartisan  support  which 
this  bill  enjoys  is  iidicative  of  the  un- 
deniable need  for  ;his  legislation.  The 
unemployment  stalistics  in  Massachu- 
setts, like  those  thioughout  the  Nation, 
speak  for  themselve  i.  This  legislation  will 
go  far  to  fulfill  the  oft-stated  rhetorical 
promise  to  provide  help  for  the  jobless. 
The  act  will  approp  riate  $510  million  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976. 
It  will  provide  direc ,  grants,  business  de- 
velopment loans  ai  d  guarantees,  plan- 
ning and  technical  a  ssistance,  and  special 
economic  development  and  adjustment 
assistance  demonstration  programs  to  aid 
economically  depressed  areas  in  their 
fight  against  imerfiployment  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation. 

Last  year  I  noteii  that  two  towns  in 
my  district,  Gardier  and  Fitchburg, 
which  have  been  pa:  -ticularly  hard  hit  by 
unemployment,  wer ;  relying  on  the  EDA 
for  help.  I  am  hsppy  to  report  that 
thanks  to  a  grant  rom  the  EDA,  work 
has  just  begtm  on  :.n  industrial  park  in 
Gardner.  The  $1.2  niillion  Federal  grant, 
which  led  to  lask  we  ;k's  groimd-breaking 
is  likely  to  result  in  about  2,000  new  jobs 
for  the  people  of  tliis  area. 

Fitchbiu"g's  applic  ation  for  help  with  a 
sewer  extension  pnoject  has  not  been 
granted  because  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  has  no  more  funds 
available.  It  is  my  ffcrvent  hope  that  this 
extension  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Developmeri  Act  will  provide 
funds  needed  for  t^e  completion  of  the 
Fitchburg  project  arid  for  similar  projects 
in  other  eligible  communities  in  Massa- 
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chusetts  and  across  the  Nation  which 
have  been  denied  grants  solely  because  of 
inadequate  funding. 

In  addition  to  continuing  present  pro- 
grams, the  bill  grants  new  authority  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  this  self-help 
program  by  extending  it  to  many  needy 
communities  presently  ineligible  for  as- 
sistance. Under  the  provisions  of  section 
V,  one,  rather  than  two,  redevelopment 
areas  will  be  required  in  a  district  to  sat- 
isfy eligibility  requirements.  Eligibility 
criteria  will  be  consolidated  to  provide 
more  equitable  assistance  to  all  appli- 
cants. Business  development  assistance 
will  be  expanded  by  permitting  guaran- 
tees up  to  90  percent  on  direct  loans, 
working  capital  loans,  and  rental  pay- 
ments. All  of  these  represent  important 
improvements  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
1965  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  still  in  effect. 

In  addition,  the  bill  adds  a  new  title 
IX  which  authorizes  the  development  of 
adjustment  assistance  demonstration 
programs  designed  to  alleviate  high  un- 
employment resulting  from  existing  or 
expected  job  dislocations.  The  new  title 
appropriates  funds  to  minimize  the  de- 
structive economic  impact  of  unforeseen 
developments  such  as  the  closing  of  Fed- 
eral installations,  enforcement  of  en- 
vironmental restrictions,  and  changes  in 
Federal  energy  allocations. 

Massachusetts  has  been  particularly 
hard  hit  by  the  closing  of  military  bases, 
and  the  entire  Nation  suffers  economi- 
cally as  a  result  of  the  energy  shortage. 
The  $50  million  appropriated  for  title  rx 
will  be  of  great  assistance  in  identifying 
problem  areas  and  formulating  long- 
range  plans  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
economic  dislocation  and  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  unemployment  and  imder- 
employment.  The  provision  to  include 
potential  as  well  as  existing  problem 
areas  in  the  demonstration  project  is  a 
rare  example  of  sound  planning  which  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  any  economic  as- 
sistance program.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  its  wisdom  in  adopting  this 
sophisticated  provision. 

One  vital  aspect  of  new  title  IX  au- 
thority is  the  stipulation  that  expanded 
benefits  be  incorporated  into  any  dem- 
onstration project.  This  requirement  is 
intended  to  provide  assistance  to  jobless 
workers  whose  unemploj-ment  results 
from  an  economic  adjustment  need  of 
the  eligible  recipient.  It  will  aid  those 
workers  who  are  ineligible  under  the 
regular  unemployment  program,  and  ex- 
tend an  eligible  worker's  benefits  to  a 
maximimi  of  1  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  the 
best  way  to  combat  economic  recession  is 
to  provide  grants  and  loans  for  local  proj- 
ects and  programs  which  create  new  jobs 
in  economically  depressed  areas.  This  Is 
precisely  the  philosophy  of  self-help 
which  underlies  the  EDA.  The  sluggish 
condition  of  our  Nation's  economy  makes 
a  continuation  of  federally  funded  de- 
velopment programs  even  more  vital  now 
than  it  was  1  year  ago.  Defeat  of  H.R. 
14883  would  be  disastrous  both  to  my 
Fourth  Congressional  District  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  to  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 


I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  critical  legis- 
lation to  preserve  and  strengthen  one  of 
our  most  effective  weapons  against  im- 
employment  and  the  other  ill  effects  of 
economic  recession. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  14883,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
Extension — EDAE. 

In  these  times  of  rampant  inflation 
and  economic  decline,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Congress  move  most  expedi- 
tiously to  encourage  economic  develop- 
ment, and  this  act  will  allow  fur  that 
kind  of  encouragement. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assist 
areas  of  the  country  in  economic  distress. 
It  provides  Federal  assistance,  in  the 
forms  of  grants,  loans,  and  subsidies,  to 
those  sections  of  the  country  which  have 
fallen  behind  the  mainstream  of  eco- 
nomic growth  nationwide. 

And,  of  especial  significance  in  this  bill 
is  the  inclusion  of  the  new  title  IX  to 
the  Economic  Development  Act.  This  new 
section  will  set  up  demonstration  proj- 
ects, designed  to  stimulate  economic 
growth,  and  to  assist  the  various  States 
and  localities  in  meeting  the  special  needs 
arising  from  severe  imemployment. 
EDAE's  passage  will  show  that  we  un- 
derstand the  correlation  between  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  problems  of 
unemployment,  and  most  importantly, 
the  needs  of  those  unfortunate  workers. 

What  is  particularly  important  about 
this  kind  of  proposal  for  tackling  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  is  that  it  is 
intended  to  meet  the  specific  problem  of 
structural  unemployment  that  faces  the 
Nation  now.  By  structural  unemploy- 
ment we  mean  joblessness  in  specific  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  as  a  result  of  various 
economic  factors.  An  area  of  the  country, 
for  example  might  be  suffering  from 
high  unemployment  rates  because  an  in- 
dustry operating  in  that  area  is  experi- 
encing hard  times.  Structural  unemploy- 
ment then,  might  be  the  result  of  geo- 
graphical location,  specific  industry 
problems,  shortages  of  raw  materials,  a 
lack  of  skilled  employees,  or  other  eco- 
nomic factors  affecting  one  aspect  of  the 
economy. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  in  facing 
this  problem  of  structural  unemployment 
is  the  relationship  that  has  developed 
between  layoffs  and  the  energy  crisis.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  published  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  March  of  this 
year,  energy  related  layoffs  accounted  for 
16  percent  of  the  Nation's  unemployment. 
In  1  week  of  that  month,  of  313,000  new 
claims  for  benefits  by  jobless  workers, 
49,600  attributed  their  layoff  directly  to 
the  energy  crisis. 

These  are  exact  figures  as  to  energy 
related  unemployment.  Many  distin- 
guished economists  are  predicting  even 
higher  rates.  Wassily  Leontief.  the  Nobel 
Prize  winning  economist  from  Harvard, 
predicts  a  10  percent  reduction  in  busi- 
ness activity  this  year,  du«  to  the  energy 
crisis.  Think  what  that  would  mean  for 
the  jobless.  We  have  already  seen  that 
gross  national  output  is  falling  steadily. 
Recession  and  the  resultant  imemploy- 
ment are  conditions  that  must  be  faced. 

And  what  does  all  this  mean? 


This  means  that  the  American  worker 
is  bound  to  suffer.  The  American  worker 
is  bound  to  be  the  helpless  victim  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

Workers  in  the  airline  industry,  the 
chemical  industry,  the  plastics  industrs*. 
the  automotive  industry — all  are  bound 
to  pay. 

We  are  facing  a  new  crisis — a  crisis 
of  unemployment  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
ergy shortage. 

Finally,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  Blatnik,  we  have 
a  substantive  proposal  to  deal  with  this 
new  crisis.  Section  9  of  this  bill  would 
meet  the  problem  of  energy  related  un- 
employment. 

And,  while  this  is  significant  and  work- 
able, I  believe  that  more  can  be  done. 

In  February  of  this  year.  I  introduced 
a  major  plan  to  combat  energy  related 
layoffs.  It  is  a  comprehensive  package, 
entitled  the  Energy  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1974.  A  total  of  52  of  my 
colleagues  cosponsored  this  legislation — 
a  fact  that  outlines  the  need  and  con- 
cern for  the  American  worker  during  this 
time  of  crisis. 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  bit  about  this 
bill,  to  further  outline  the  need  for  its 
expeditious  consideration  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  and  the  full 
House,  and  to  reiterate  the  need  for  a 
start  on  this  problem  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  in  the  Public  Works  and 
Ekionomic  Development  Act  extension 
bUl. 

The  Energy  Emergency  Employment 
Act  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
of  the  energy  related  imemployed,  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. It  has  three  main  parts. 

First,  this  energy  unemployment  pack- 
age establishes  an  Energy  Emergency 
Employment  Board.  This  board  is  to  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, and  five  public  members.  The 
board  will  have  five  distinct  functions. 

First.  Oversee  the  entire  program  as 
set  up  in  this  bill. 

Second.  Develop  an  early  warning  sys- 
tem to  anticipate  energy  related  layoffs, 
and  to  effectively  counter  them  as  they 
occur. 

Third.  Establish  all  guidelines  and 
criteria  under  which  the  act  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

Fourth.  Recommend  to  Congress  and 
the  President  measures  to  combat  ener- 
gy-related unemployment. 

Fifth.   Report   to   Congress   and   the 
President  every  6  months  on  their  sue 
cess  in  dealing  with  energy  layoffs,  and 
their  predictions  as  to  energy  unemploy^ 
ment  and  underemployment. 

Second,  this  bill  would  establish  a 
public  service  employment  program.  It 
would  provide  jobs  by  providing  financial 
assistance  to  public  service  employers 
who  give  jobs  to  the  energy-related  un- 
employed. Funds  for  this  part  of  the 
program  would  be  distributed  equitably, 
with  80  percent  going  to  States  and  lo 
calities  according  to  their  proportionate 
share  of  energy-related  unemployment. 
Tlie    remaining    20    percent    would    be 
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shifted  to  States  that  are  psirtlcularly 
hard  hit  by  the  crisis,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  board. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide incentives  for  private  employers  to 
hire  the  energy  related  unemployed.  This 
could  be  done  with  a  15-percent  tax  cred- 
it on  the  first  12  months  of  wages  paid 
to  a  worker  formerly  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  crisis.  Further  It 
would  reimburse  firms  for  the  costs  in- 
curred for  training  and  recruitment. 
Also,  this  section  of  the  bill  allows  for  a 
certification  process,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  board,  to  certify  jobless  as  energy 
related.  This  is  to  ensure  against  abuses 
by  workers  or  employers. 

The  third  and  last  title  of  this  bill  al- 
lows for  economic  assistance  to  workers 
affected  by  the  energy  crisis.  The  eco- 
nomic adjustment  allowance  outlined  in 
this  section  Includes  the  following  provi- 
sions. 

Readjustment  assistance  allowance; 
Training  and  counseling  help; 
Relocation  expenses;  and 
Health  insurance  benefits. 
Gentlemen,  I  cannot  stress  enough  the 
importance  of  this  kind  of  legislation. 
This  type  of  comprehensive  plan  is  the 
best  way  to  tackle  the  enormous  problem 
of  unemplojmient  caused  by  the  energy 
emergency.  As  I  stated  earlier,  a  total  of 
52  legislators  have  agreed  to  attach  their 
names  to  this  vital  piece  of  legislation, 
and  as  I  said,  this  is  an  indication  of  the 
immediate  need  for  help  to  our  Nations' 
imemployed. 

I  urge  immediate  action  on  the  basic 
proposal  contained  in  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  exten- 
sion, and  expeditious  consideration  of 
the  Energy  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
which  would  tackle  the  energy  aspect 
of  structural  imemplosmient  and  serve 
as  a  compliment  to  the  new  title  IX. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  105  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1974.  June  30,  1975, 
and  June  30,  1976.".  The  final  sentence  of 
section  105  of  such  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  June  30,  1974," 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  June  30,  1974, 
June  30.  1975,  and  June  30,  1976  ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  I  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
Is  amended   by  striking  out  section   102. 

(b)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  section  401  (a) : 

"(8)  those  areas  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines,  on  the  basis  of  average 
annual  available  unemployment  statistics, 
were  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  section  401  (a)  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon. 

(c)  Any  area  of  substantial  unemployment 
so  designated  under  authority  of  section  102 
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"Sec.  511.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  coordi- 
nate his  activities  In  making  grants  and 
loans  and  providing  technical  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  with  those  of  each  of  the  re- 
gional commissions  (acting  through  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  cochalrmen)  established  un- 
der this  Act  In  making  grants  and  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  under  this  tlt)«» 
and  each  of  such  regional  commissions  shall 
coordinate  Its  activities  In  making  grant* 
and  providing  technical  assistance  under  this 
title  with  those  activities  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Each  regional  commission  established 
under  this  Act  shall  coordinate  Its  activities 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (7)  of  section 
503(a)  of  this  Act  with  the  activities  of  the 
economic  development  districts  In  such  re- 
gion." 

Sec  7.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Econom- 
ic Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the 
authorizations  for  titles  I  through  IV  through 
fiscal  year  1971".  approved  July  6,  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-304),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1974"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

Sec.  8.  The  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  title 
at  the  end  of  the  Act: 

"TITLE  IX— SPECIAL  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  ADJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

"purpose 
"Sec.  901.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 
"(1)  to  establish  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  evaluate  and  test  innovative  eco- 
nomic development  and  assistance  programs 
to  help  multlstate.  State,  and  local  areas 
meet  special  needs  arising  from  actual  or 
threatened  severe  unemployment  arising 
from  economic  dislocation,  including  un- 
employment arising  from  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral (jovernment  and  from  compliance  with 
environmental  requirements  that  remove 
escnomic  activities  from  a  locality;  and 

"(2)  to  encourage  and  demonstrate  new 
approaches  to  cooperative  intergovernmen- 
tal action  to  prevent  problems  and  solve 
problems  as  they  occur,  return  resources 
to  productive  use  as  soon  as  possible,  avoid 
or  reduce  unnecessary  hardship  for  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  avoid  the  creation  of  new 
economically  distressed  areas. 

"DEFINITION 

"Sec.  902.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
'eligible  recipient'  means  a  regional  commis- 
sion established  under  title  V  of  this  Act, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  a 
State,  a  redevelopment  eurea  or  economic 
development  district  established  under  title 
IV  of  this  Act,  an  Indian  tribe,  a  city  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a 
consortium  of  such  political  subdivisions. 

"GBANTS  BT   SECRXTART 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  eligible  recipient 
which  has  experienced,  or  may  reasonably 
be  foreseen  to  be  about  to  experience,  a 
special  need  to  meet  an  expected  rise  in  un- 
employment, or  other  economic  adjustment 
problems  (Including  those  caused  by  any 
action  or  decision  of  the  Federal  Ctovern- 
ment)  to  carry  out  a  plan  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  su^ectlon  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  which  Is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  use  such  grants  for  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: public  facilities,  public  services, 
business  development,  planning,  research, 
technical  assistance,  training,  relocation  of 
Individuals,  and  other  appropriate  economic 
adjustment  assistance.  Such  grants  may  be 
used  m  direct  expenditures  by  the  eligible 
recipient  or  through  redistribution  by  it  to 
public  and  private  entitles  in  grants,  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  or  other  appropriate  as- 
sistance, but  no  grant  shall  Se  made  by  an 
eligible  recipient  to  a  private  profltmaklng 
entity. 


"(b)  No  plan  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  unless  such 
plan  shall — 

"(1)  Identify  each  economic  development 
and  adjustment  need  of  the  eligible  recipi- 
ent for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
this  tlUe; 

"(2)  describe  each  activity  planned  to 
meet  each  such  need; 

"(3)  explain  the  details  of  the  method  of 
carrying  out  each  such  planned  activity; 

"(4)  set  forth  the  methods  by  which  the 
success  or  failure  of  each  activity  to  be  as- 
sisted under  this  title,  in  terms  of  the  iden- 
tified need  such  activity  is  to  meet  and  the 
general  purposes  of  this  Act,  may  be  eval- 
uated; 

"(5)  Include  the  payment  from  the  grant 
of  extended  unemployment  assistance  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  one  year  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  unemployment  to  each  in- 
dividual who  is  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
an  economic  adjustment  need  of  the  eligible 
recipient; 

"(6)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  proceeds  from  the  repay- 
ment of  loans  made  by  the  eligible  recipient 
with  funds  granted  under  this  title  vrtll  be 
iised  for  economic  adjustment;   and 

"(7)  be  In  such  form  and  contain  such 
additional  information  as  the  Secretau-y  shall 
prescribe. 

"REPORTS    AND    EVALUATION 

"Sec  904.  (a)  Each  eligible  recipient  which 
receives  assistance  under  this  title  shall  an- 
nually during  the  period  such  assistance  con- 
tinues make  a  fuU  and  complete  report  to 
the  Secretary,  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  prescribe,  and  such  report  shall 
contain  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  economic  assistance  provided  under  this 
title  in  meeting  the  need  it  was  designed  to 
alleviate  and  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  an  an- 
nual consolidated  report  to  the  Congress, 
with  his  recommendations.  If  any,  on  the 
assistance  authorized  under  this  title,  in  a 
form  which  he  deems  appropriate.  The  first 
such  report  to  Congress  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  January  30, 
1976. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  905.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  June  30, 
1976.". 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HARSHA 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harsha:  Page 
13,  strike  out  lines  8  through  11,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "1976.".  The 
final  sentence  of  section  105  of  such  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"Not  less  than  25  per  centum  nor  more  tbsin 
35  per  centum  of  all  appropriations  made  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  not 
less  than  10  per  centum  nor  more  than  35 
per  centum  of  all  appropriations  made  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975.  and 
June  30.  1976,  under  authority  of  the  preced- 
ing sentences  shall  be  expended  in  redevelop- 
ment areas  designated  as  such  under  section 
401(a)(6)  of  thU  Act.". 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  change  the  Pub- 


lic Works  Impact  program  from  a  man- 
datory 25  percent  down  to  10  percent  foi 
the  2  fiscal  years  which  this  committer 
amendment  deals  with,  the  committer 
amendment  to  the  Economic  E>evelop- 
ment  Act  for  the  2  fiscal  years,  fiscal  yeai 
1975  and  fiscal  year  1976;  and  it  changes 
existing  law  as  it  relates  to  that  manda- 
tory requirement  for  the  administratior 
to  spend  25  percent  of  the  Public  Works 
grants  and  supplemental  grants  progran 
on  what  we  call  the  PWIP  program. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  raised  the  point  that  ir 
some  cases  the  PWIP  program  had  noi 
met  the  expectations  that  we  on  the  com- 
mittee had  held  out  for  it  initially.  For 
example,  the  employment  that  was  gen- 
erated was  not  employment  from  the  aret 
that  was  suffering  the  economic  distress 
It  was  employment  which  was  brought  ii 
from  outside  the  distressed  area  an( 
therefore  did  not  relieve  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  In  the  area  where  the  dis- 
tress had  occurred  and  where  the  com- 
mittee had  hoped  the  unemploymen 
would  be  relieved. 

In  some  cases  the  man-hours  that  wen '. 
provided  under  the  PWIP  program  wen  i 
less  than  we  expected.  The  total  em- 
ployment was  not  as  long  as  we  antici- 
pated. 

For  example,  this  bill  authorizes  $20i  i 
million  for  title  I  Public  Works  gran ; 
program.  To  mandate  that  the  adminis- 
tration must  spend  one-fourth  of  tii(! 
funds  appropriated  on  this  particular 
type  of  program  would  require  expendi- 
tures of  $50  million,  if  full  funding  wen  i 
achieved,  but  irrespective  of  need.  In  thi  ( 
cases  that  will  not  meet  the  expectation  i 
that  we  had  hoped  for  can  certainly  de  • 
feat  the  total,  long-range  purpose  of  th  ► 
program. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  th  i 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Do  I  understand  tha; 
the  only  change  which  will  be  made  b; ' 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemai  \ 
from  Ohio  would  be  to  reduce  the  man 
datory  minimum  required  to  be  expend 
ed  upon  public  works  improvement  proj 
ects  from  25  percent  of  the  total  publl ! 
works  projects  authorized  down  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  public  works  proj 
ects  authorized? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  is  absolutely  cor 
rect. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  the  only  chang^ 
that  will  be  made? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  is  the  only  change 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  And  the  10  percent  is 
stated  as  a  minimum,  not  a  maximum  P 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes,  sir.  You  are  absoj- 
lutely    right.    The   minimum    is   es 
lished  at  10  percent.  Under  existing  la 
up  to  35  percent  can  now  be  spent,  if  th| 
need  arises. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  present  law 
quires  that  somewhere  between  25  an 
35  percent  of  all  expenditures  obligate^ 
under  public  works  projects  shall  be  ob» 
ligated  under  the  Public  Works  improvef 
ment  projects  program,  and  the  changfc 
the  gentleman  would  make  would  simpl;^ 
provide  sufficient  flexibility  for  the 
ministration  to  expend  down  to  10  pe^ 
cent  of  the  total,  if,  in  its  Judgmen* , 
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there  were  sufficient  projects  in  the  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chariman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Section  903(b)  (5) 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  14883,  as  reported,  is  ob- 
jectionable for  many  reasons.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  potential  cost  of  this  manda- 
tory extended  unemployment  assistance 
is  so  great  that  most,  if  not  aU  of  the 
title  IX  money  could  be  spent  for  this 
unemployment  provision  rather  than  for 
the  entire  purposes  of  the  title.  This  pro- 
vision could,  therefore,  swallow  up  the 
funds  that  Congress  seeks  to  make  avail- 
able for  economic  development  under 
title  IX.  We,  therefore,  are  authorizing 
an  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, exclusive  of  other  aid. 

The  projected  cost  of  employment 
compensation  at  four  different  levels  of 
unemployment  for  13  and  26  weeks  is  as 
follows : 


Unemployed 


13  weeks 


26  weeks 


Annual 


100,000 J84.500.000 

250,000 211,250.000 

500.000 522.500,000 

1,000,000 845.000,000 


J169,  000,  000 
422,  500,  000 


$238  000.  000 
845,  000. 000 


845.000,000    1,690,000,000 
1,690.000,000    3,380.000,000 


This  projection  was  based  on  an  aver- 
age $65-a-week  imemployment  benefit 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  This  cost,  however, 
is  based  on  an  average,  so  the  true  bene- 
fits could  be  higher.  Economic  adjust- 
ment most  affects  heavy  industry,  and 
these  industries  are  high  paying.  Fur- 
thermore, approximately  11  million 
workers  are  currently,  not  covered  by 
Federal-State  imemployment  compen- 
sation insurance  system  and  under  this 
title  could  receive  up  to  1  year  benefits 
regardless  of  length  of  service.  Addi- 
tionally, about  20  percent  of  workers  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  insurance  ex- 
haust their  benefits:  in  other  words,  can- 
not find  comparable  employment  in  the 
time  allowed  under  current  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws. 

Realistically,  the  facts  and  figures  stack 
up  against  a  requirement  for  extended 
unemployment  benefits  under  this  lim- 
ited demon.";tration  program.  If  this  pro- 
gram Is  to  receive  the  proper  evaluation, 
then  all  aspects  of  it  should  be  given  ade- 
quate f'onding.  As  the  bill  is  currently 
wTitten,  this  will  not  happen.  The  pro- 
posed amendmr'nt  will  pive  the  needed 
flexibility  and  the  chances  of  success  of 
this  program  ^-ill  be  greatly  enhanced.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  simply 
to  make  some  legislative  history  with  re- 
spect to  the  public  works  Improvement 
program,  and  in  order  to  clear  the  air 
so  that  we  might  develoo  a  consensus  on 
both  sides. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  in  the 
administration  to  downgrade  and  dero- 
gate the  results  of  the  public  works  im- 
provement program,  and  yet  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  and  many  local 
spokesmen  for  many  local  communities 
have    appeared   before   our   committee 
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singing  the  praises  of  this  program  and 
saying  that  it  has  breathed  the  breath 
of  hope  into  communities  where  there 
had  been  only  despa  r. 

We  have  receivec  ample  testimony  as 
to  effective  projec  s  undertaken  under 
this  public  works  ii  iprovement  program 
which  not  only  havi  provided  useful,  im- 
mediate, and  gaiiiul  employment  in 
areas  of  extremely  high  unemployment, 
but  which  have  pro  'ided  the  basic  infra- 
structure of  public  acilities  necessary  to 
give  the  impetus  for  long-range  economic 
development  on  th  i  part  of  private  in- 
dustry. That,  after  i  ill,  is  what  we  seek  in 
the  long  rim. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  i  hould  not  want  to  be 
so  inflexible  as  to  i  emand  that  the  ad- 
ministration provid ;  a  fixed  percentage 
of  its  money  for  cer  ain  types  of  projects, 
but  I  would  want  t  >  have  the  assurance 
that  the  administ  ration  is  absolutely 
sincere  in  its  desin  i  to  approve  each  of 
tliese  projects  which  can  be  demonstrated 
to  have  a  reason  ible  expectation  of 
making  some  contr  bution  to  long-range 
economic  improven  ent  in  these  severely 
hard-pressed  areas. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  M  .  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  y  eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mf  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  y  ielding. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  were  some  w  lo  wanted  to  knock 
the  percentages  out  entirely.  However.  I 
feel  as  the  gentlemin  from  Texas  feels, 
that  in  some  cases  he  public  works  im- 
pact program  has  i  net  the  expectations 
we  on  the  committie  held  out  for  it.  It 
has  done  the  job  th  it  the  gentleman  has 
alluded  to. 

Furthermore,  if  t:  le  gentleman  will  re- 
call, we  extracted  t  le  promise  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  is 
directing  the  econoi  lic  development  pro- 
gram under  the  E  epartment  of  Com- 
merce, that  he  wou  d  fund  a  number  of 
these  projects.  Obvi  )usly,  they  would  not 
agree  with  the  con  mittee  in  testimony 
before  the  commit  ee  to  fund  them  if 
they  did  not  think  there  was  merit  in 
some  of  the  projecti . 

Now.  having  ha  I  that  commitment 
from  the  director  )f  the  program  and 
having  at  least  thii  mandatory  10  per- 
cent as  proposed,  I  think  we  can  assure 
the  House  that  it  is  certainly  the  inten- 
tion of  the  commltt  ;e  that  this  program 
continue,  at  least  a1  this  minimum  level, 
because  it  has  donj  the  job  in  certain 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t  lat  is  certainly  the 
position  I  take,  and  I  would  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  act  ilong  the  same  lines. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  M  •.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for    hat  comment. 

I  studied  the  repo  -t  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  that  report  attempts  to  down- 
play the  effectiveness  of  this  program.  I 
find  that  report  quHe  deficient  in  several 
respects. 

First  of  all,  it  ejtluded  from  its  sur- 
vey— which  is  a  ve  T  limited  survey  in 
numbers — all  of  t  lose  projects  which 
had  been  commenced  prior  to  1972;  it 
excluded  some  of  t  lose  that  were  com- 
menced in  1972.  Ob  iously,  it  is  only  the 
longer  term  projects — those  that  were 
commenced   several   years   ago — which 
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can  be  evaluated  foi^  a  demonstration  of 
long-range  benefits.  Yet  these  were  all 
excluded  from  the  study. 

Second,  the  administration  admitted 
that  among  those  categories  underrepre- 
sented  in  its  sampl ;  were  those  which 
had  authorized  co:  istruction  of  such 
things  as  streets  anl  roads,  and  indus- 
trial parks.  Those,  a  ^ter  aU,  are  the  very 
things  which  do  provide  the  infrastruc- 
ture for  industrial  development  and 
without  which  a  depressed  community 
has  no  opportunity  (io  grow. 

In  the  third  place]  I  found  that  report 
from  the  administration  quite  deficient 
in  that  it  listed  onw  two  such  projects 
by  name  and  reference.  One  is  in  Rose- 
bud, Tex.,  and  one  is  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

With  respect  to  [the  Rosebud,  Tex., 
project,  I  discovered  it  involved  an  ex- 
penditure of  some  [$71,000  to  build  a 
water  pipeline  to  prt)vide  that  city  with 
an  adequate  water  siipply.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  truly  a  valid  project  without 
which  there  could  bel: 
bud.  Tex. 

The  Buffalo  proje 
more  a  success  stoi 
pointed  up  as  a  failf 
tration  report. 

The    CHAIRMAN^' 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent, 
was  allowed  to  procf 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT, 
cited  by  name  in  th^ 
port,  is  a  tremendoi 
to  the  local  official^ 
Commissioners  Couitt.  They  say  it  has 
generated  an  investment  of  some  $10 
million  in  the  depressed  area  of  Buffalo 
with  private  capital  m  private  long-term 
job-producing  enterorises. 

So  I  should  simplv  like  to  say  that  we 
will  not  object  to  tha  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  that  we 
are  advised  it  will  retnove  the  objections 
on  the  part  of  the  aiministration  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill  I  and,  since  the  ad- 
ministration has  macle  a  number  of  other 


10  growth  for  Rose- 
it,  I  think,  is  even 
although  it  was 
re  by  the  adminis- 

The   time   of   the 

Ml-.  Wright 
ed  for  2  additional 

le  Buffalo  project, 
administration  re- 
success  according 
the  Erie  County 


imitments    to   the 

terests  of  harmoni- 

Jl  not  offer  an  ob- 

lent  offered  by  the 

iderstood  that  we 


concessions    and    cc 
committee.  In  the  it 
ous  legislation,  we 
jection  to  the  amend 
gentleman  from  Ohl 

But  I  do  want  it 
do  fully  expect  and  iitend  that  a  reason- 
able amount  of  funding  shall  continue 
to  be  made  available  for  valid  public 
works  improvement  i»rojects. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  ( ihairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  r  egret  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  a  percent- 
age reduction  in  the  mandatory  fund- 
ing requirement  for  the  public  works 
impact  program.  To  amend  the  pres- 
ent requirement  wl  ich  requires  25  to 
35  percent  of  all  t  tie  I  public  works 
grants  to  be  used  in  the  special  Impact 
program,  and  place  ( ,  floor  of  10  percent 
will  only  depress  rat  ler  than  encourage 
the  development  of  r  lore  effective  PWIP 
projects.  And,  in  view  of  the  historj'  of 
this  administration';  t  opposition  to  the 
public  works  impac ;  program,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  th  jse  programs  will  be 
funded  above  the  Id-percent  minimum. 

The  Members  h(re   today   are   well 
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aware  of  the  beneflts  PWIP  has  provided 
in  many  of  their  communities.  It  is  clear 
from  testimony  received  before  our  com- 
mittee from  both  Members  and  local  gov- 
errunent  ofBcials  that  PWIP  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful  in  accomplishing  its 
objective  in  providing  immediate  and 
useful  short-term  employment  for  im- 
employed  and  underemployed  persons  in 
distressed  areas  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  additional  views 
submitted  by  the  minority  in  the  report 
accompanying  H.R.  14883,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  use  of  public  works  projects  in 
generating  jobs  in  EDA-designated  areas 
is  "both  costly  and  inefficient."  This  con- 
clusion is  based  on  one  evaluation  re- 
port— the  "Fiscal  Year  1972  Evaluation 
of  PWIP,"  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  accept  this 
position  and  it  is  frankly  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  results  of  a  report  that  itself 
admits  that  all  findings  "must  be  con- 
sidered tentative." 

In  addition,  the  evaluation  report  re- 
peatedly admits  that  the  sample  used 
for  the  study  of  direct  beneflts  was  biased 
and  faulty:  Only  108  projects  were  ex- 
amined out  of  a  total  of  203  PWIP  proj- 
ects in  1972;  those  projects  that  were 
selected  for  the  evaluation  tended  to  be 
smaller  in  terms  of  project  costs  than 
the  total  number  of  projects;  and  the 
distribution  of  the  sample  projects  by 
region  was  not  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  PWIP 
projects. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
public  works  impact  program  has  proven 
its  success,  time  and  time  again  in  many 
of  our  distressed  communities  across  this 
country.  Although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
measure  success  in  "cost-beneflt"  evalu- 
ations— by  the  sheer  number  of  jobs  cre- 
ated and  dollars  spent — It  is  clear  that 
for  many  communities  and  citizens. 
PWIP  has  provided  a  ray  of  hope  and  a 
new  sense  of  pride  where  only  despair 
and  cynicism  prevailed  in  the  past. 

We  know  that  in  many  cases  public 
works  impact  projects  have  provided  the 
"seed"  money  and  the  initial  stimulus  for 
industry  to  locate  in  areas  that  previ- 
ously lacked  the  tax  base,  and  public 
facilities  conducive  to  sound  economic 
growth.  In  addition,  PWIP  projects  have 
fostered  cooperation  among  local  com- 
munity residents  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  their  areas.  These 
secondary  or  the  indirect  beneflts  of  the 
PWIP  projects  cannot  and  must  not  be 
overlooked.  We  know  that  these  indirect 
and  often  "hidden"  impacts  of  PWIP 
construction  activity  can  induce  further 
expenditures  for  labor,  goods,  and 
services. 

However,  we  flnd  in  the  1972  evalua- 
tion of  PWIP  projects,  that  the  indirect 
impacts  were  dismissed  due  to  the  pauci- 
ty of  data.  The  point  is  that  the  indirect 
impact  of  PWIP  projects  are  significant 
in  the  final  analysis  of  the  overall  suc- 
cess of  this  program  in  promoting  long- 
term  economic  growth.  In  the  Commerce 
evaluation,  only  51  sample  projects,  out 
of  a  total  of  203  fiscal  year  1972  PWIP 
projects,  were  selected  as  possible  can- 
didates to  measure  indirect  impacts.  It 


is  obvious  that  any  attempt  to  evaluate 
indirect  impacts  based  on  such  a  small 
sample  would  be  inherently  bias  and  that 
any  conclusions  or  generalizations  based 
on  data  from  such  dissimilar  projects 
would  be  questionable  at  best. 

I  hope  that  if  this  bill  goes  on  after 
passage  here  and  goes  to  the  other  body, 
some  reevaluation  can  be  made  and  an- 
other method  developed  for  giving  the 
administration  the  flexibility  it  needs  to 
insure  that  the  projects  approved  are 
more  effective.  I  do  not  believe  that 
merely  placing  a  floor  of  10  percent  on 
such  expenditures  will  accomplish  that 
end. 

I  regret  that  the  committee  has  ac- 
cepted this  amendment.  But  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  feels  very 
deeply  about  economic  development  and 
about  this  particular  act  and  the  need 
to  continue  this  program  with  the  co- 
operation and  consensus  of  all  of  us, 
as  we  have  tried  to  do  in  the  years  past 
and  as  v/e  will  try  to  do  in  the  years 
ahead,  I  am  going  to  have  to  accept 
the  judgment  of  the  leadership  of  the 
committee. 

I  would  appreciate  it,  however,  if  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
in  this  committee  would  discuss  further 
this  issue  with  the  administration  in  an 
effort  to  find  some  other,  better  means 
of  improving  the  operation  of  this  gen- 
erally extremely  worthwhile  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsiia)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  more 
talk  about  unemployment,  depression, 
and  poverty  here  this  afternoon  than 
I  have  heard  elsewhere  in  a  long, 
long  time.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  be- 
lieve this  talk  about  hard  times  and  de- 
pressions because  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
appropriation  bill  that  has  been  brought 
before  the  House  this  year — not  a  single 
appropriation  bill  being  passed  in  the 
House  this  session  that  did  not  call  for 
additional  millions  or  billions  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  next  fiscal  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Where  is  the  evidence  that  you  realize 
by  your  past  votes  that  you  are  even  ap- 
proaching a  depression  in  this  country? 
Where  is  the  evidence,  aside  from  this 
bill,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  the 
1939  depression,  the  good  old  WPA,  and 
the  leaf -raking  days. 

So  you  are  getting  ready  for  a  depres- 
sion. Yet  you  vote  with  the  greatest  of 
ease  for  every  appropriation  bill  that 
comes  here  and  every  one  of  them  above 
what  we  spent  in  the  last  year. 

If  you  mean  business,  why  do  you  not 
vote  against  a  few  of  these  appropriation 
bills,  no  matter  what  they  are,  or  who 
they  affect,  if  you  really  mean  business 
about  stopping  inflation  and  a  depres- 
sion. Where  is  it  proposed  to  get  the 
billion  dollars  for  this  bill?  You  will  bor- 
row it,  of  course,  and  you  wUl  pay  8  or 
9  percent  interest  on  it. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouljd 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  is  the  gei^- 
tleman  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  everjy 
$2,800  spent,  approximately,  under  tlie 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
that  one  job  is  created? 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  every  $2,800? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Yes.  Would  the  ger- 
tleman  not  agree  that  has  a  very  good 
impact,  because  a  job  sends  back  to  tte 
Federal  Treasury  perhaps  a  thousanjd 
dollars  or  more  in  income  taxes,  as  well  t  s 
in  many  other  ways.  It  also  takes  thi.t 
person  off  of  the  welfare  rolls.  I  belies  e 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  in  oppos  - 
tion  to  these  bid  welfare  programs  ve 
have  in  the  Nation. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  want  to  go  about  it  tl  e 
other  way.  I  want  to  see  people  en- 
ployed  in  industry  and  on  the  farms  (f 
this  country.  There  is  no  end  to  the  do  e 
if  you  adopt  this  bill,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  this  Pandora's  box. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  respectfully  disagn  e 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  instance,  how  aboi  it 
the  livestock  producers  who  are  in 
trouble  and  who  want  $3  billion  in  guai  - 
anteed  loans?  Are  we  going  to  provic  e 
reUef  for  everybody  in  this  country? 

This  is  the  beginning,  in  my  opinion, 
of  more  leaf -raking  and  more  doles, 
when,  I  ask  again,  are  we  going  to  stc  p 
deficit  spending?  When  are  we  going  l  o 
stop  the  inflation  that  is  tearing  ths 
country  apart,  devouring  the  sinew  <f 
the  Nation  morally,  financially,  and 
every  other  way. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlema  a 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  earlier  today  we  heard  a  stat<  - 
ment  by  the  majority  leader  criticizirg 
this  aciministration  for  the  economc 
condition  of  the  country.  One  of  tie 
things  he  included  was  about  the  ir - 
terest  rate  going  so  high,  clear  up  to  ]  3 
percent.  But  this  $1,200,000,000,  as  tie 
gentleman  says,  is  going  to  have  to  te 
borrowed.  Where  is  it  going  to  be  bor- 
rowed from?  Right  out  of  the  commi  - 
nities  we  represent,  taking  that  monty 
out  of  the  community,  and  driving  thi  t 
interest  rate  higher  and  higher.  But  yi  t 
the  President  is  being  blamed  for  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Rorida.  Mr.  Chairmai  i, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlema  a 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  tie 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  interested  in  the  comment  of  th  e 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  when  le 
talked  about  creating  a  S2,800  job  thst 
was  going  to  pay  51,000  back  in  income 
taxes.  That  is  hard  to  reconcile. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th  e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlema  i 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentlema  i 
for  yielding. 

I  believe  I  said  a  $2,800  investmen :, 
$2,800  of  the  taxpayers'  money  spent  wi  1 
create  a  new  job.  "The  job  Itself  is  prol  - 
ably  a  $6,000-  or  $7,000-  or  $8,000-a-yea  r 
job. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
that  is  sound  business,  sound  financing' 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Absolutely.  This  is 
where  we  spend  our  money.  In  fact,  there 
is  not  enough  money  being  spent  on  this 
program,  because  increasing  economic 
development  means  increasing  the  pro- 
ductivity, and  increasing  the  productivity 
drives  down  inflation.  That  is  one  of  the 
answers  to  inflation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  money  to  employ  people' 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  we  can  get  a  $1,000 
return  on  that  $2,800  investment,  yes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

AMrNDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    HABSHA 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cflfer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hahsha:  Page 
22,  line  20.  strike  out  •Include"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "if  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary.  Include". 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  discretionary  that  mandatory  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  that  deals  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  extended  unemployment 
assistance  for  up  to  a  year  following 
commencement  of  unemployment.  It 
deals  wtih  title  IX,  which  Is  the  title  that 
the  administration  asked  for.  It  describes 
the  program  that  the  administration 
asked  to  have  put  in  this  program  to 
give  them  the  flexibility  to  deal  with 
areas  in  anticipation  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  distress,  to  ward  off 
that  problem  and  head  it  off  before  it 
actuaUy  occurs  so  that  we  will  not  have 
to  return  to  make  adjustments  after  the 
distress  has  already  occurred. 

The  language  on  page  22  requires  that 
the  administration  cannnot  even  enter- 
tain a  project  or  an  application  for  a 
project  unless  that  plan  or  application 
contains  a  program  which  Includes  the 
payment  from  the  grant  of  extended  un- 
employment assistance  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  1  year,  irrespective  of  the 
causes  of  the  distress  or  unemployment 
irrespective  of  any  other  benefits  that 
the  unemployed  may  have,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  the  length  in  time  of  service  that 
he  may  have  passed  on  the  job,  or  the 
time  that  he  had  on  the  job  prior  to  im- 
emplo>Tnent. 

This  would  needlessly  create  an  ex- 
pensive program.  It  would  be  exception- 
ally difficult  to  administer  and  would  re- 
sult in  an  inequitable  and  fragmentary 
program  of  unemployment  assistance. 

The  projected  expense  of  such  a  pro- 
vision is  so  great  compared  to  the  amount 
that  IS  provided  for  authorization  In  this 
title  IX  that  most  of  it  conceivably  could 
be  used  for  unemployment  compensation 
rather  than  for  long-term  and  overall 
economic  development,  thereby  render- 
ing the  entire  title  useless  and  ineffective 
In  dealing  with  the  announced  purpose 
of  the  title  IX  program. 

Additionally  the  administration  has 
sent  up  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
a  letter  setting  forth  all  of  his  objections 
to  it.  and  while  I  shall  not  read  those 
objections  now  I  wiU  include  the  letter  in 
my  remarks  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  letter  is  as  follows: 
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The  Secret/  ry  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  25. 1974. 
Hon.  John  A.  Blatni^. 

Chairman,  Committed  on  Public  Works,  Ray- 
burn  House  Offlct  Building.  Washington. 

Dear  Chairman  Bl  ltnik:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  Is  to  advls  i  you  of  the  strong  ob- 
jections of  the  Depai  tment  of  Commerce  to 
a  provision  presentlj  included  In  Title  IX 
of  H.K.  14883. 

The  stated  purpose  ol  Title  IX  is  to  estab- 
lish a  "demonstratloi  program"  to  evaluate 
and  test  Innovative  sconomlc  development 
and  assistance  prograiis.  A  subparagraph  of 
Title  IX  requires  plans  to  include  provision 
for  the  payment  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation. This  asslstano;  may  be  for  a  period 
of  up  to  one  year  aftei  a  worker  becomes  un- 
employed because  of  a  i  economic  adjustment 
problem. 

The  subparagraph  i  if  Title  IX  concerning 
payment  of  unemploi  ment  compensation  Is 
strongly  opposed.  The  principal  objections  to 
this  subparagraph  are: 

(a)  Unemployment .  lompensatlon  has  little 
relevance  to  econon  ilc  development  and 
would  dilute  the  purpi  ise  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Develop  ment  Act. 

(b)  There  are  alreai  y  several  provisions  of 
law  in  existence  whlc  i  provide  relief  to  the 
unemployed,  making  the  unemployment 
compensation  progran .  proposed  in  Title  IX, 
unnecessary. 

(c)  The  program  v  ould  be  an  extremely 
expensive  one.  would  esult  in  a  fragmented 
and  inequitable  comj  ensatlon  system,  and 
would  be  difficult  to  aclminister.  The  project- 
ea  expense  of  unemployment  benefits  Is  so 
great  compared  to  the  amount  of  money  au- 
thorized for  Title  IX,  that  much  If  not  all 
of  the  money  authorlied  for  Title  IX  would 
bo  spent  for  unemplfcyment  compensation 
programs.  The  Departi<ient  of  Labor  has  con- 
sistently maintained  t|iat  any  deficiencies  In 
the  existing  federal -stmte  unemployment  in- 
surance system  shouU  be  remedied  by  cor- 
rective legislation  applicable  to  all  workers 
and  not  by  creation  of  new  and  separate 
programs  for  a  limited  number  of  workers. 
Additionally,  it  Is  uncsrtain  who  would  ad- 
minister the  program.  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment administered  11 .  this  would  super- 
Impose  the  federal  syst  sm  on  top  of  the  exist- 
ing federal-state  systen  ,  which  could  be  cum- 
bersome and  result  in  duplication  of  effort. 

(d)  The  program  woi  ild  have  a  very  narrow 
Impact.  Based  on  the  t  Dtal  proposed  author- 
ization for  Title  IX  ($jiO  million),  not  many 
unemployed  workers  v  ould  receive  benefits, 
and  only  a  few  areas  w  suld  benefit  from  the 
program. 

I  recognize  the  need  'or  assistance,  such  as 
unemployment  compel  satlon  to  those  areas 
experiencing  special  n;eds  to  meet  an  ex- 
pected rise  In  unempl  )yment  or  other  eco- 
nomic adjustment  pn  blems.  However,  the 
inclusion  of  provision  >  for  unemployment 
assistance  as  an  appei  idix  to  economic  de- 
velopment efforts  und;r  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Develoj  ment  Act  is  consid- 
ered to  represent  a  h  ss  than  viable  solu- 
tion to  a  most  comm  sndable  objective.  As 
you  know,  the  Econon  lic  Development  Ad- 
ministration attacks  unemployment  and 
stimulates  economic  gr  >wth  through  the  use 
of  Job  stimulating  tools  such  as  grants,  loans, 
and  technical  and  plai  nlng  assistance.  The 
Department  of  Labor  s  In  a  much  better 
position  to  deal  effec  tlvely  with  the  In- 
tricacies of  unemplojment  Insurance.  In 
order  to  insure  that  a  m  ore  effective  approach 
Is  taken  In  assisting  t  lose  areas  with  eco- 
nomic adjustment  prob  ems  by  providing  un- 
employment compensa  tlon.  It  Is  strongly 
urged  that  this  be  done  through  the  existing 
federal -state  unemployi  lent  insurance  assist- 
ance in  coordination  \vl  ;h  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  th  at  there  would  be  no 
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Frhderick  B.  Dent. 
Sec  retary  o]  Commerce. 

Suffice  it  to  say,    At.  Chairman,  that 


this  provision  dis- 
an  must  contain  a 
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52  weeks  irrespectivi 
economic  distress,  i 
harsh  to  make  it 
plan  must  have  this 
Administrator  can  e . 
plication  of  the  plan 

I  am  trying  to  mal^e  this  discretionary. 
There  may  be  cases  iti  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  involved,  such  as  we  have 
seen  in  Minnesota  and  by  other  acts  of 
the  Environmental  jProtection  Agency, 
where  conceivably 
ber  of  people  thro 
was  by  governmenta 

Possibly  in  those  c, , 

cation  for  an  extenided  unemployment 
program  such  as  this  provision  tries  to 
provide.  But  to  male  it  mandatory  in 
each  and  every  case,  all  inclusive,  seems 
to  me  to  be  arbitrary. 

It  is  the  administn  ition's  position  that 
unless  this  provisioi  is  stricken,  they 
will  veto  the  bill,  as  the  administration 
vetoed  a  bill  2  year  ago  which  had  a 
similar  provision  in  1^.  I  would  say  if  we 
really  want  this  bill,  and  if  we  need  it 
as  the  Members  suggest  we  do.  as  I  agree 
we  do  I  submit  the  vfery  least  we  can  do 
would  be  to  make  this  discretionary  so 
that  the  Secretary  cin  administer  it  In 
a  proper  manner.  I  add  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  opposed  to  unemploy- 
ment assistance.  Tha^  subject  could  bet- 
ter be  addressed  in  dther  legislation.  I 
submit  a  letter  fronl  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  expressing  this  [view : 

tr.S.    DEFART&1ENT    OF    LiABOS. 

Washington,  June  25,  1974. 
Hon.  John  A.  Blatnikj 
Chairman.    Committee '  on    Public    Works, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chaibman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  express  ^he  strong  objections  of 
the  Department  of  Lab^r  to  the  new  section 
903(b)(6)  which  H.R. 
your  Committee,  woul 
Works  and  Economic  E 
provision  would  requlr( 
tlon  grant  under  the 
proved  by  the  Secretas-i 

It  includes  the  paymei ^ _. 

extended  unemployment  assistance  for  work- 
ers unemployed  as  a  result  of  an  "economic 
adjustment  need."  Assisitance  would  be  lim- 
ited to  1  year  after  the  commencement  of 
the  unemployment.         | 

In  our  Judgment,  thl»  provision  would  be 
seriously  disruptive  of  ^he  existing  Federal- 
State  unemployment  insurance  system.  It 
would  estabUsh  a  pariilel  system  without 
providing  any  standards  governing  Its  oper- 
ation. For  example,  IndU^duals  with  no  pre- 
vious work  experience  irould  apparently  be 
eligible  for  a  fuU  year  otf  benefits  \mder  the 
program.  The  provision  |  contains  no  stand- 
ards regarding  benefit  levels,  or  Individual 
qualification  requirements.  It  leaves  unclear 
Its  relationship  with  exlitlng  unemployment 
compensation  programs.  The  program  would 
be  discriminatory  in  its  application.  It  would 
apply  In  areas  selected  for  demonstration 
programs  without  regard  to  the  level  of  un- 
employment existing  In  those  areas  and  the 
resulting   difficulties   In    obtaining   suitable 


H883,  as  reported  by 
add  to  the  PubUc 
^velopment  Act.  This 
[that  no  demonstra- 
rltle  IX  may  be  ap- 
I  of  Commerce  unless 
from  the  grant  of 
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employment.  By  vesting  responsibility  for 
administration  of  the  provision  In  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce,  the  bill  would  frag- 
ment administration  of  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployment insurance  laws  which  are  admin- 
istered primarily  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  State  employment  security  agen- 
cies. The  provision  contains  serious  drafting 
flaws. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Nation's  imemployment 
Insurance  laws,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
proposed  provision  would  be  useful  as  a 
demonstration  program  or  would  Justify  the 
substantial  expenditure  of  funds  which  it  is 
likely  to  entail. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  and  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  bill  entitled  the  "Job  Se- 
curity Assistance  Act  of  1974."  This  bill  Is 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, which  has  held  hearings  on  the  proposal. 
Title  n  of  that  bill  would  provide  a  tempor- 
ary program  of  supplementary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  workers  ineligible 
for  unemployment  compensation  and  those 
who  have  exhausted  their  benefits  under 
existing  programs.  The  program  Is  applicable 
to  workers  In  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

The  Administration  proposal  Is  a  carefully 
developed  measure  which  would  specify  the 
particular  conditions  under  which  benefits 
would  be  payable,  establish  eligibility  cri- 
teria, indicate  the  benefit  levels  which  would 
be  pavable,  provide  a  realistic  duration  pe- 
riod for  benefits,  and  indicate  the  rela- 
tlonshlD  between  the  special  benefits  pro- 
gram which  it  would  establish  and  other  un- 
employment compensation  programs  avail- 
able to  workers. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  proposed  provi- 
sion be  deleted  from  H.R.  14883  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  "Job  Security  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974"  be  enacted. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  and  that  enactment 
of  the  Administration's  proposed  "Job  Se- 
curity Assistance  Act  of  1974"  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

PETEB   J.   BRnTKAN, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
earnest  debate  on  this  somewhat  con- 
troversial change,  which  to  me  and  to 
others  is  a  very  important  matter.  The 
Administration  wanted  to  delete  any 
provision  for  extended  unemployment 
assistance  and  I  think  that  position  is 
totally  shortsighted  and  uncalled  for. 

It  is  another  example  of  the  admin- 
istrations attitude  toward  the  economic 
development  program.  You  will  remem- 
ber how  the  administration  tried  to  kill 
the  entire  EPA  program  and  to  strangle 
It  to  death  and  not  provide  any  fimding 
just  last  year. 

Title  EX  of  H.R.  14883— By  way  of 
background — would  establish  a  new 
demonstration  program  to  test  new  ways 
of  preventing  an  area  from  becoming  de- 
pressed from  severe  economic  disloca- 
tion. 

These  new  approaches  to  economic  ad- 
justment will  be  tested  in  a  few  areas 
where  we  can  predict  that  severe  unem- 
ployment will  result  from  Federal  actions 
such  as  national  environmental  stand- 
ards or  defense  base  closings.  This 
demonstration  program  will  be  directed 
at  helping  individuals  that  face  unem- 
ployment from  economic  adjustment  and 
providing  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 


administration's  proposed  substitutes 
for  the  present  economic  development 
programs. 

The  committee  report  on  this  bill  con- 
tains the  supplemental  views  of  some  mi- 
nority members  who  believe  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  include  mandatory  extended 
unemployment  assistance  in  plans  for  an 
economic  development  and  adjustment 
demonstration  project  authorized  under 
title  EX. 

We  believe  these  supplement  views  are 
based  on  erroneous  assumptions: 

First,  we  believe  such  a  provision  is  an 
essential  element  for  any  community- 
based  plan.  There  is  no  way  to  demon- 
strate economic  adjustment  in  a  com- 
mimity  with  any  assurance  of  success 
unless  there  is  a  way  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  unemployed  workers  until  other 
jobs  are  available.  The  workers  that  are 
being  displaced  need  this  assurance  in 
order  to  keep  the  commimities'  labor 
force  from  being  dispersed. 

Congress  in  other  comparable  cases, 
has  already  recognized  that  this  kind  of 
standby  assurance  that  the  workers  can 
count  on  is  badly  needed  because  of  the 
likelihood  that  it  will  take  longer  than 
the  regular  period  of  imemployment 
compensation,  usually  26  weeks,  to  cre- 
ate new  jobs.  For  instance,  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  that  was  passed  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  provides  up  to  a  year  of  un- 
employment compensation.  The  Trade 
Expansion  and  Adjustment  Act  provides 
up  to  2  years  of  benefit  payments. 

Second,  this  would  not  be  an  extremely 
expensive  program  as  claimed  in  the 
supplemental  views.  Title  EX  of  H.R. 
14883  is  clearly  a  demonstration  program 
that  will  be  limited  to  a  small  number  of 
projects  during  the  first  2  years — prob- 
ably not  more  than  half  a  dozen.  The  cost 
estimates  projected  in  the  supplemental 
views  for  100,000  to  1,000,000  unemployed 
are  clearly  beyond  any  possible  scope  of 
a  demonstration  program.  For  instance, 
the  example  cited  in  the  committee  re- 
port, the  possible  closing  of  the  Reserve 
Mining  Co.  in  Minnesota,  the  maximum 
cost  of  providing  supplemental  unem- 
plojTnent  benefit  payments  for  even  5,- 
000  workers  from  the  grant  for  up  to  a 
year  would  be  less  than  $5,009,000. 

Hopefully,  of  cour-ie,  none  of  the  grant 
funds  would  be  needed  to  pav  extended 
unemployment  comoensation.  If  the  eco- 
nomic adjustment  demonstration  Is  suc- 
cessful, new  jobs  would  be  available  by 
the  time  they  are  needed  and  unemplov- 
ment  will  be  avoided. 

In  any  case,  the  purpose  of  this  lim- 
ited demonstration  program  is  to  find 
out  just  how  effective  and  expensive  the 
new  programs  suggested  by  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  before  Congress  considers 
new,  broader  legislation  to  replace  the 
present  economic  development  program. 

Third,  this  demonstration  program 
will  not  be  difficult  to  administer.  The 
report  makes  it  clear  that  any  unem- 
ployment assistance  will  be  clearly  sup- 
plementarv  to  any  other  unemployment 
compensation,  and  will  be  paid  from  the 
demonstration  grant — not  from  other 
unemployment  compensation  funds.  The 
report  also  makes  it  clear  that,  wherever 
possible,  the  State  employment  security 
agencies  will  administer  this  program  to 
prevent  any  overlap  or  duplication  and 


insure  that  it  will  be  closely  coordinated 
with  other  programs  such  as  help  for 
retraining  of  unemployed  workers.  The 
supplementary  benefits  will  be  adminis- 
tered wherever  possible  without  impos- 
ing any  requirement  to  amend  existing 
State  legislation. 

Because  of  the  clearly  limited  experi- 
mental nature  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram authorized  in  title  IX  of  this  bill, 
we  do  not  consider  this  as  imdermining 
the  present  system  or  establishing  any 
precedent  for  future  changes  in  the  basic 
unemployment  compensation  legislation 
that  may  be  considered  by  the  House. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  been  more  than  fair  and  considerate. 
Perhaps  this  amendment  to  permit  some 
discretion  in  extending  unemployment 
assistance  does  have  merit.  I  concede  the 
gentleman  has  a  point  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  will  be  demonstration  projects 
and  will  be  limited  in  number.  To  b€ 
more  precise,  we  expect  there  will  be 
only  6  or  8  or  10  at  the  most,  and  it  may 
be  a  little  too  arbitrary  to  require  a  very 
detailed  and  precise  inclusion  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  all  of  these 
exploratory  demonstration  projects,  1 
can  see  where  some  may  not  require  it 
and  concede  the  gentleman's  position 
may  have  merit  in  some  cases. 

But  likewise  I  also  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  it  is  the  people  who  are 
unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  who  need  these  assurances.  We  can 
plan  all  the  way  from  now  imtil  next  year 
and  the  year  after  that,  but  think  of  the 
young  man  around  the  age  of  30  or  35, 
or  even  worse  aroimd  38  or  42,  who  sees 
that  his  job  is  going  to  disappear.  That 
man  is  not  going  to  stand  around  wait- 
ing in  the  hopeful  expectation  that  some 
kind  of  economic  program  is  going  to 
somehow  work  out  that  will  give  him 
another  job. 

He  has  house  payments  to  make,  den- 
tal pajrments  to  make,  medical  bills,  in 
surance  to  pay,  car  payments  and  what 
not;    the   possible   loss   of   a  job   is   a 
tremendous  threat  so  9  times  out  oi  10  he 
will  go  to  another  area  to  find  a  job.  Not 
that  he  wants  but  he  will  be  forced  to  do 
it  That  is  what  they  have  been  doing 
And  we  have  found  in  too  many  cases  he 
will  not  be  able  to  sell  his  house  and  sc 
he  still  has  house  pajrments  to  make  at 
home.  So  we  feel  that  by  giving  him  some 
assurance,  like  "Look,  if  you  do  lose  youi 
job  you  will  have  at  least  1  year  of  un 
employment   compensation   and   what- 
ever other  training  and  relocation  bene 
fits  tha^v  are  available."  At  the  least  he 
will  'enow  he  has  something  to  fall  bsMsk 
on  and  an  underpinning  to  rely  on.  There 
will  certainly  be  an  incentive  to  imple 
ment    unemployment    assistance    wltti 
parttime  work  or  going  into  a  vocational 
school  that  is  not  too  far  away  and  get 
ting  some  job  retraining.  . 

So  I  am  opposed  to  any  attempt  to 
knock  out  this  unemployment  assistance 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Does  the  distinguished 
chairman  know  that  the  section  con- 
tains that  provision? 
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Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes,  the  amendment 
makes  it  discretionary. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  agree  there  may  be 
many  that  at  times  actually  need  this 
additional  assistance,  or  I  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  of  it.  I  have 
only  gone  a  half  step  to  make  it  discre- 
tionary so  that  there  will  be  the  provi- 
sion in  here  for  extended  unemployment 
compensation  in  those  areas  needing 
such  assistance,  particularly  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  at  fault. 

I  think  my  amendment  does  that.  It 
retains  the  provision  making  it  discre- 
tionary, so  that  it  can  be  provided  if  the 
circumstances  warrant  it;  but  to  re- 
quire it  in  a  demonstration  program  in 
every  situation  seems  to  be  far  afield 
from  the  intended  purpose  of  the  title. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  will  say,  the  gentle- 
man has  gone  more  than  half  way  across 
the  road  to  try  to  solve  this  unemploy- 
ment compensation  problem.  Those  of 
us  who  recognize  the  justifiable  con- 
cerns of  those  threatened  with  unem- 
ployment when  something  like  a  defense 
base  is  going  to  be  closed  want  to  do  all 
we  can  for  these  people,  and  I  hope  our 
position  will  be  sustained  in  order  to  allay 
their  fears  and  justifiable  concerns.  Yet 
we  must  concede  that  there  may  be  dem- 
onstration projectc  in  which  it  would  be 
arbitrary,  and  perhaps  unnecessary,  to 
mandate  a  requirement  for  extended  xxn- 
employment  assistance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  speak  in  favor 
of  this  amendment  for  many  reasons. 
The  subparagraph  as  currently  written 
requires  tmemployment  assistance  to  be 
paid  for  up  to  a  year  to  individuals 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  an  economic 
adjustment  need  of  the  eligible  recipient 
for  a  title  IX  grant.  The  unemployment 
compensation  system  in  title  IX  would 
result  in  a  fragmented  and  Inequitable 
unemployment  benefit  program.  I  share 
the  view  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  creation  of 
special  unemployment  compensation 
programs  for  limited  groups  of  workers. 
The  Federal/State  tmemployment  in- 
surance system  is  the  basic  source  of 
protection  for  all  covered  workers  when 
they  become  unemployed,  regardless  of 
the  cause  of  unemployment. 

It  is  uncertain  who  would  administer 
this  program.  If  the  Federal  Government 
administers  it,  this  would  superimpose 
the  Federal  system  on  top  of  the  exist- 
ing Federal/State  system,  resulting  in  a 
duplication  of  efforts.  Since  EDA  does 
not  have  the  staff  nor  the  experience  to 
administer  this  type  of  program,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  possibly  then 
administer  it.  Accordingly,  any  unem- 
ployment program  should  be  imple- 
mented by  amending  existing  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  unemployment  compensa- 
tion legislation  rather  than  EDA  legisla- 
tion. Furthermore,  this  program  cannot 
be  justified  on  a  demonstration  basis 
since  unemployment  Insurance  has  been 
in  existence  since  1935  and  does  not  re- 
quire demonstration  of  its  effectiveness. 

A  major  inequity  in  the  title  IX  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  is  that  it 
appears  that  anyone  can  qualify  for  title 


IX  tmemployment 
had  worked  only  1 
unemployed  could 
fits  as  a  man  witl 
employment    befort 
ployed.  Again,  the 
address  itself  to  this 
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this  amendment. 

The  question  is  on 

by  the  gentleman 


offe  red 
Hab  sha)  , 


'  vas  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFF]  RED  BY  MS.  ABZUG 


Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as 

Amendment  oflfered 
line  6  strike  out  "(1 
development  district) 
ing  a  redevelopment 
development  district) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Rlr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  to  overcome  any 
ambiguity  which  mi  ly  exist  in  the  pres 


::hairman,  I  offer  an 

follows: 

by  Ms.  Abzug:  Page  16, 
^icludlng  an  economic 
and  insert  "(Includ- 
irea  and  an  economic 


applicants  for  eco- 

planning    grants. 

confusion  as  to  the 


meaning  of  "sub-Stite  planning  and  de 
velopment  organization,"  yet  no  defini- 
tion of  this  term  h|as  been  included  in 
the  bill.  By  listing  olily  "an  economic  de- 
velopment district"  the  implication  may 
be  that  "a  redeveh  pment  area"  is  not 
included  in  the  defl  lition  of  "sub-State 
planning  and  develo  )ment  organization." 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mi . 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.   Chairman,  I  yield  to 


the  gentleman  from 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr 


stand  the  gentlewon  an's  amendment  is  a 
clarifying  amendme  It? 
Ms.  ABZUG.  Exac  tly. 

5  p  matter  of  fact,  the 

but  this  clarifies 

any  ambiguity  that 


with  the  gentleman 
gentlewoman  states 


Ohio. 

Chairman,  I  under- 


Mr.  HARSHA.  As 
practice  is  done  no;^', 
the  law  and  deletes 
may  exist? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Thalj  is  corect. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  M  .  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yi^d  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  MJ".  Chairman,  I  agree 


from  Ohio.  As  the 
in  her  explanation. 


there  has  been  sorie  confusion.  Some 
Members  feel  that  \  hile  It  is  adequately 
taken  care  of  in  ex  sting  language,  this 
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clarifies  the  situation,  and  we  accept  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will  the  gentlejwoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yie|d  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  HAMMERSCl 
man,  I  concur  with 
made  by  the  distint 
nority  member,  as 


Mr.  Chair- 
earlier  statements 
led  ranking  mi- 
irell  as  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
minority  accepts  thi  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.!  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  l^ork  (Ms.  Abztjg). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mi^.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

I  take  this  time  to  say  to  my  colleagues, 
particularly  on  this  ^de  of  the  aisle,  that 
we  have  a  good  program  here,  and  we 
have  worked  with  thfe  administration  for 
a  number  of  monthi  on  it. 

The  administrati(^n  came  up  with  a 
new  proposal  dealing  more  or  less  with 
the  block-grant  approach  to  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  patterned  after  the  revenue- 
sharing  mechanism  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  advancing. 

Those  of  us  on  ijhe  committee  who, 
over  the  years,  have  worked  with  this 
program  and  seen  the  successful  admin- 
istration of  this  program  by  the  present 
administration,  felt  that  we  were  not 
quite  ready  yet  to  aci  ;ept  the  block-grant 
approach  or  the  revenue-sharing  ap- 
proach that  was  endeavored  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  admini  >tration.  There  were 
too  many  questions  left  unsatisfactorily 
answered.  Therefore  what  we  have  done 
is  to  extend  our  present  program  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  and  we  have  provided, 
in  addition  to  that  r  art  of  the  adminis- 
tration's approach  tc  this  whole  problem 
of  dealing  with  economically  depressed 
areas  through  a  spe(  ial  program,  a  spe- 
cial title,  so-called  t  tie  IX.  which  gives 
the  administration  uU  of  the  fiexibility 
they  need,  which  gives  them  the  ability 
to  use  the  block-gijant  approach,  and 
which,  by  the  extension  of  the  program 
for  2  years,  in  my  .udgment,  gives  the 
administration  time  to  gear  up  to  use 
title  rx.  It  probabl3  will  take  up  to  6 
months  to  gear  up  f oi  this  program.  With 
a  simple  1-year  extmsion,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  evaluate  the  success  of  this 
new  approach  to  eco  lomic  development. 

Therefore,  when  they  wanted  only  a 
1-year  extension,  wejfelt  that  they  could 
not  properly  evaluatp  their  approach  to 
this  problem,  and  certainly  the  commit- 
tee could  not  have  t  le  benefit  of  evalu- 
ating it  and,  theref oi  e,  could  not  inform 
the  Members  of  Congress  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  apprc  ach. 

We  extended  the  p  rogram  for  2  years, 
therefore,  and  I  think  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  extension  There  were  many 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  who 
wanted  4  years  and  J  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  had  5  years  in  the  bill,  and 
then  it  was  reduced  to  4.  The  Members 
heard  here  today  at  least  one  Member 
who  wanted  to  make  he  program  perma- 
nent. Thus,  I  feel  that  the  committee 
has  gone  a  long  way  to  resolve  its  dif- 
ferences, at  least  on  the  length  of  time 
of  the  program,  wi  h  the  administra- 
tion. We  have  compr  )mised  a  great  deal. 
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We  have  also  compromised  by  giving 
them  an  opportimity  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  whether  or  not  their  ap- 
proach will  be  effective  and  will  do  the 
job  that  we  all  want  done  and  that  can 
be  accomplished  through  title  IX  of  the 
program. 

We  have  also  met  their  objections,  to 
a  reasonable  degree,  on  the  public  works 
improvement  program  question.  They 
admitted  to  us  that  they  would  fimd 
some  projects,  and  we  have  reduced  that 
mandatory  requirement  from  25  percent 
to  10  percent. 

We  have  met  most  of  the  administi-a- 
tion's  objections  with  the  unemploy- 
ment provision.  We  have,  by  amendment, 
now  made  that  discretionary,  and  the 
Secretary  has  control  of  that  through 
the  language  of  this  bill.  In  my  judg- 
ment, therefore,  the  House  today  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  have 
gone  the  extra  mile  to  compromise  with 
the  administration,  and  I  think  that  we 
now,  ultimately,  have  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  most  Republicans — I  know  all 
of  us  will  not  do  it — but  most  of  the 
thoughtful  Republicans  can  support  and 
still  feel  they  are  supporting  the  admin- 
istration. We  can't  always  have  every 
provision  in  a  bill  we  would  like.  There 
are  many  other  provisions  I  would  like 
in  this  bill,  there  are  still  others  the 
administration  would  like  but  the  art  of 
legislating  is  the  ability  to  compromise 
and  compromise  in  such  a  fashion  that 
you  don't  have  to  compromise  your  prin- 
ciples. This  bill  is  now  in  my  judgment 
an  artful  compromise  for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  as  much  support  to  this  measure 
as  we  possibly  can.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
bill.  I  think  the  committee  has  gone  the 
extra  mile  with  the  administration  and 
I  think  the  administration  should  ac- 
cept it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Conmiittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  14883)  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  2- 
year  period,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1194,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  402,  nays  11, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows : 


HUIU 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Himt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  C^Io. 

Johnson,  Pa.  . 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Eastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchxun 

King 

KluczynsU 

Koch 

Kuylcendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Utton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lulan 

Luken 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCkjrmack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  CalU. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

MUIs 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 


[Roll  No.  332 

YEAS— 102 

Abdnor 

Daniel,  Dan 

Abzug 

Daniel,  Robert 

Adams 

W.,  Jr. 

Addabbo 

Danlelson 

Alexander 

Davis,  Qa. 

Anderson, 

Davis,  B.C. 

Calif. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Anderson,  111. 

de  la  Garza 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Delaney 

Andrews, 

Dellenback 

N.  Dak. 

Dellums 

Annunzlo 

Denholm 

Archer 

Dent 

Arends 

Derwlnskl 

Armstrong 

Devlne 

Ashley 

Diggs 

Aspln 

Dlngell 

BadUlo 

Donohue 

Bafalls 

Downing 

Baker 

Drinan 

Barrett 

Dulskl 

Bauman 

Duncan 

Beard 

du  Pont 

Bell 

Eckhardt 

Bennett 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Bergland 

Edwards,  Calif. 

BeviU 

EUberg 

Blaggl 

Erlenbom 

Blester 

Eshleman 

Bingham 

Evans,  Colo. 

Blackburn 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Blatnlk 

PasceU 

Boggs 

Findley 

Boland 

Pish 

Boiling 

Fisher 

Bowen 

Flood 

Brademas 

Flowers 

Bray 

Plynt 

Brlnkley 

Foley 

Brooks 

Ford 

Broomfleld 

Porsythe 

Brotzman 

Fountain 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Brown,  Mich. 

Frellnghuysen 

Brown.  Ohio 

Prey 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Froehllch 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Fulton 

Buchanan 

Fuqua 

Burgener 

Gaydos 

Burke,  Calif. 

Gettys 

Burke,  Fla. 

Glalmo 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gibbons 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Gllman 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Ginn 

Burton,  John  L.  Goldwater 

Burton.  Phillip  Gonzalez 

Butler 

Goodllng 

Byron 

Grasso 

Camp 

Gray 

Carney,  Ohio 

Green.  Oreg. 

Carter 

Green,  Pa. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Grover 

Cederberg 

Gubser 

Chamberlain 

Gude 

Chappell 

Gunter 

ChlEholm 

Guyer 

Clancy 

Haley 

Clark 

Hamilton 

Clausen, 

Hammer- 

DonH. 

schmldt 

Clawson.  Del 

Hanley 

Clay 

Hanna 

Cleveland 

Hanrahan 

Cocliran 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Cohen 

Harrington 

Collier 

Harsha 

Collins,  ni. 

Hastings 

Conable 

Hawkins 

Conte 

Hays 

Conyers 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Corman 

Heckler.  Mass. 

cotter 

Heinz 

Coughlln 

Helstoski 

Cronln 

Henderson 

Culver 

Hicks 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nlz 

Obey 

OBrien 

O'Hara 

O'NeiU 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltcliard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 


Ashbrook 
Collins,  Tex. 
C^nlan 
Crane 


Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubbleneld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 

NAYS— 11 

De&nls 
Frenzel 
Gross 
Landgrebe 


Teague 

Thompson.  NJ 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towell.  Nev. 

Trailer 

Treen 

Udall 

miman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

V'eysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Wlilte 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUliAms 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  H., 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 

Toung.  Alaska 
Toung,  Pla. 
Toung,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  s.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zw&ch 


Martin,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Wydler 


Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Carey.  N.T. 
Daniels, 

Oomlnlck  V. 
Dickinson 
Oorn 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Esch 

Griffiths 

Hansen,  Wash. 

H§bert 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Kartb 

Macdonald 


Madlgan 
Mlnshall,  Ohio 
Reld 

Rooney,  N.T. 
Rousselot 
SjTnms 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs :  ^ 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Breaux 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Esch 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Breckinridge 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  Griffiths 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Hanset 
of  Washington.  ^ 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Rotisselot. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Horton. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  H.R.  14883. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CHANGE  IN 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
make  an  anouncement. 

H.R.  15276  is  being  postponed  unt'l 
Monday  next  because  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  in  conference  with  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time. 

Tomorrow  we  will  have  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  anticipates  that  it  will  be 
an  exceptionally  long  day  of  about  9 
hours,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  this  mean  a  Fri- 
day session? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes;  it  does  mean  a  Fri- 
day session.  We  have  scheduled  a  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  Fri- 
day, as  the  gentleman  knows.  For  6  con- 
scutive  weeks  we  have  notified  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  would  have  a  Friday  ses- 
sion last  week  and  this  Friday.  It  was 
the  intent  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  it  wsis  the  agreement, 
that  we  would  have  a  session  on  Friday. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  HEW  Is  a  long  bill 
with  a  tremendous  amount  of  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered,  it  is  antici- 
pated at  this  time  that  the  bill  and 
amendments  will  take  about  9  hours. 
It  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
House  to  meet  at  10  o'clock.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  had  hoped  there  might 
be  a  quid  pro  quo.  The  gentleman  is 
driving  us  pretty  hard  on  these  early 
and  late  sessions  but  I  guess  I  can  live 
through  it. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  further  that  there  are  two  unani- 
mous-consent requests,  one  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  other  than  that,  that  will  be  the  busi- 
ness for  today. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12628,  INCREASING  RATES  OF 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
AND  SPECIAL  TRAINING  ALLOW- 
ANCES FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  12628)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
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increase  the  rates  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, educational  assistance,  and 
special  training  illowances  paid  to 
eligible  veterans  and  other  persons;  to 
make  improvements  in  the  educational 
assistance  program;;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  Amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Sentte  amendments,  and 
request  a  conferei^ce  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER,  ts  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  t:  le  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chai-  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  follow!  ig  conferees:  Messrs. 
DORN,  Teacue,  Hale  r ,  Dulski,  Helstoski, 
and  Hammerschmu  T,  Mrs.  Heckler  of 


Massachusetts,  and 
Wylie 


PERMISSION    FOl: 
INTERIOR  AND 
TO    PILE    REPORT 
NONNUCLEAR 
ACT 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr. 
mous  consent  that 
Interior  and  Insula  r 
midnight  tonight  tc 
bill     H.R.     13565, 
Policy  Act. 

The  SPEAKER 
the    request    of 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection 


Messrs.  Zwach  and 


COMMITTEE    ON 

INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

ON    H.R.    13565, 

ENERGY      POLICY 


f  peaker.  I  ask  unani- 

the  Committee  on 

Affairs  have  until 

file  a  report  on  the 

Nonnuclear     Energy 


tl  e 


there  objection  to 
gentleman    from 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14833,  EXT|:NDING  RENEGO- 
TIATION ACT  OP  1951 


tak; 


o 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr 
mous  consent  to 
table  the  bill  (H.R. 
Renegotiation  Act 
with  Senate 
agree  to  the  Senatfe 
agree  to  the  confer 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER, 
the  request  of  the 
kansas?  The  Chair 
points  the  following 
Mills,  Ullman,  an<  1 
chusetts,   Mrs 

SCHNEEBELI,    COLLIEl 

Virginia. 


i^eaker,  I  ask  unani- 

from  the  Speaker's 

.4833)  to  extend  the 

1951  for  18  months, 

amencjments  thereto,  dis- 

amendments,  and 

requested  by  the 


eice 


there  objection  to 
entleman  from  Ar- 
lears  none  and  ap- 

conferees:   Messrs. 

Burke  of  Massa- 
Gri^fiths,  and  Messrs. 

and  Broyhill  of 


PROVIDING    FUNIJS 
FOR  FOREST 
AVAILABLE  UNTlIL 


APPORTIONED 
H^HWAYS  REMAIN 
EXPENDED 


th! 


Mr.     JOHNSON 
Speaker,  I  ask 
the  immediate 
(S.  3490)    providing 
tioned  for  forest  hig 
202(a).  title  23 
main  available  unti 

The  Clerk  read 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER, 
the  request  of  the 
fomia? 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr. 
the  right  to  object 
man's  proposal?  Wil 
plain  it  briefly? 

Mr.    JOHNSON 


of    California.     Mr. 
unaiimous  consent  for 
consideration  of  the  bill 
that  funds  appor- 
hways  under  section 
United  States  Code,  re- 
expended, 
title  of  the  Senate 


1    there  objection  to 
g<  ntleman  from  Call- 


Speaker,   reserving 

what  is  the  gentle- 

the  gentleman  ex- 


if    California.    Mr. 


Speaker,  if  the  gertleman  will  yield  I 
will  explain  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  this  has  ^o  do  with  unused 
funds  in  the  category  of  forest  highways 
There  is  approximately  $13  million  in  the 
forest  highway  furds  that  are  unex- 
pended at  this  time  and  they  will  lapse 
on  June  30  unless  we  pass  this  particular 
bill  for  the  President's  signature.  The  bill 
was  passed  yesterdaj  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  a  slight  (srror  in  the  bill  and 
that  will  have  to  le  corrected  with  a 
minor  amendment  a  id  then  be  sent  back 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  j  ffects  41  States.  The 
States  of  California.  Oregon,  Alaska 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Washington  are  the 
principal  States  afTccted  but  there  are 
41  states  that  are  affected.  Annually 
there  is  $33  million  set  aside  for  forest 
highways  out  of  the  trust  fund  and  this 
is  to  be  used  on  forest  highway  programs 
throughout  the  41  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  germane  to  this  bilP 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  i  California.  Yes  they 
certainly  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thers  is  nothing  unger- 
mane? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  <  California.  No  there 
is  nothing  ungermane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  explaining  the  bill  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  I3  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gaitleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objec  tion 
The  Clerk  read  th^ 
lows: 
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S.    3  190 


the 


An  act  providing  that 
forest  highways  under 
23,   United   States 
until  expended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    of 
America    in    Congress   _ 
standing   the   provlslors 
title  23,  United  States  < 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
for  forest  highways 
title   23,   United   States 
available  until  expende  1 

(f 


:  unds  apportioned  for 

section  202(a).  title 

C^e,  remain  available 


Senate  and  House  of 

United    States    of 

assembled,   Notwlth- 

of  section    118(b), 

(lode,  sums  authorized 

apportioned  to  States 

u^der  section  202  (a), 

Code,  shall   remain 


Mr.     JOHNSON 
Chairman,  I  offer  an 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  fallows 


California. 
Amendment. 


Amendment   offered 
California:   On  the  firajt 
out  "118(b)"  and  Insert 
following:  "203". 


Wis 


The  amendment 

The  bill  was  ordereh 

time,    was    read    the 

passed,  and  a  motior 

laid  on  the  table 


PERSONAL  ESPLANATTON 


Mrs.   HOLT.  Mr. 
No.  331,  which  was  a 
sage  of  the  bill  (H.R 
avoidably  detained. 
I  would  have  voted  "aye: 


Senate  bill  as  fol- 


Mr. 


by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
page,  line  3,  strike 
In  lieu  thereof  the 


agreed  to. 
to  be  read  a  third 
third    time,   and 
to  reconsider  was 


l^peaker,  on  roUcall 
vote  on  final  pas- 
15572)  I  was  un- 

Had  I  been  present. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill  (H.R.  14883)  I  was 
unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3458, 
DOMESTIC  FOOD  AiSSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  VIGORITO  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 
FoAGE)  filed  the  following  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  3458) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report 
(H.  Kept.  No.  93-1164) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  ols- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3458) 
to  amend  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973,  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  reconunend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment ae  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  House  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 

That  section  4(a)  of  the  AgriciUture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973.  as  amended 
(87  Stat.  221  as  amended,  7  U.S.C.  612c  note) , 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  until  July  1,  1976,  (1)  use  funds  avail- 
able under  provisions  of  section  32  of  Public 
Law  320.  Seventy-fourth  Congreae,  ae 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  and  not  otherwise 
expended  or  necessary  for  such  purposes  to 
purchase,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  governing  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  agricultural  commodities  and 
their  products  of  the  types  customarily  pur- 
chased under  section  32  (which  may  Include 
seafood  commodities  and  their  products)  to 
maintain  the  traditional  level  of  assistance 
for  food  asslstsmce  programs  as  are  author- 
ized by  law,  including  but  not  limited  to 
distribution  to  needy  families  pending  the 
transition  to  the  food  stamp  program,  instl- 
tultions,  supplemental  feeding  programs 
wherever  located,  disaster  relief,  summer 
camps  for  children,  and  the  family  commod- 
ity distribution  program  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions not  requesting  a  food  stamp  program, 
and  (11)  if  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  are  not  available,  use  the  funds 
of  the  Corporation  to  purchase  agricultural 
commodities  and  their  products  of  the  tjrpes 
customarily  available  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  meet  such 
requirements. 

'■(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 
during  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning July  1,  1975,  and  ending  June  30.  1977, 
purchase  agricultural  commodities  and  oth- 
erwise carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section with  funds  appropriated  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph.  Authority  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph  shall  be  carried  out 
only  with  such  funds  as  are  appropriated 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for 
that  specific  purpose,  and  in  no  event  shall 
it  be  carried  out  with  funds  derived  from 
permanent  appropriations. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  su- 
persede the  requirements  of  section  10(e)  of 


the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  ex- 
cept as  to  Indian  reservations." 

Sec.  2.  Section  15  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  each  State  shall  be  responsible  for 
financing,  from  funds  available  to  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  the  costs  of 
carrying  out  the  administrative  responsibili- 
ties assigned  to  It  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  to 
each  State  agency  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  all  administrative  costs.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  cost  of  (1)  the 
certification  of  households;  (2)  the  accept- 
ance, storage,  and  protection  of  coupons 
after  their  delivery  to  receiving  points  within 
the  States;  (3)  the  Issuance  of  such  coupons 
to  eligible  households;  (4)  the  outreach  and 
fair  hearing  requirements  of  section  10  of 
this  Act;  and  (5)  the  control  and  accounting 
of  coupons:  Provided.  That  each  State  shall, 
from  time  to  time  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  administration  of  the  program 
and  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  unless  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  pur- 
suant to  regulations  which  he  shall  issue 
that  an  adequate  number  of  qviallfled  per- 
sonnel are  employed  by  the  State  in  the  pro- 
gram to  administer  the  program  efficiently 
and  effectively.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (80  Stat.  885,  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  1771-1786),  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  first  sentence  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ",  not  to  exceed  $120,000,000."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary". 

(b>  Section  3  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for 
subsequent  fiscal  years,  the  mlnlmvim  rate  of 
reimbursement  for  a  half -pint  of  mlUc  served 
In  schools  and  other  eligible  Institutions 
shall  not  be  less  than  5  cents  per  balf-plnt 
served  to  eligible  children,  and  such  mini- 
mum rate  of  reimbursement  shall  be  attjust- 


— ™*  .,..»  v,i  .^iii»k.uio<!iiicui,  auBii  i>e  Bojusi-     nou  .i^     lor  carrving  ou 
ed  on  an  annual  basis  each  fiscal  year  thel^g      fiscal  years  1976  and  1977 


the  House  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  th  s 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec  - 
ommended  in  the  accompanying  confereno 
report. 

The  House  amendment  strikes  all  of  ths 
Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In  ■ 
serts  a  substitute.  The  Senate  recedes  frori 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  ths 
House,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  ths 
House  amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  Sjnate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conferencs 
are  noted  In  the  following  outline,  excep; 
for  conforming,  clarifying  and  technical 
changes. 

(1)  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
the  title  Is  an  Act  "to  continue  domestic  fooi  I 
assUtance  programs,  and  for  other  purposes' . 
The  Senate  bUl  provides  that  the  title  is  an 
Act  "t3  amend  the  Agriculture  and  Consume  ■ 
Prot'ctlon  Act  of  1973,  the  Pood  Stamp  Ac; 
of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes". 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  th  ( 
House  provision. 

(2)  The  Secretary's  authority  in  Section 
4(a)  of  Public  Law  93-86  to  purchase  com- 
modltles  that  are  not  in  surplus  would  bf 
mandatorj',  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  but 
it  would  be  hmlted  In  duration  for  thre  s 
years  rather  than  permanently  as  proposei  I 
by  the  Senate  or  for  one  year  as  proposed  1)  t 
the  House  amendment. 

The  Conference  substitute  requires  th ! 
Secretary  to  use  the  authority  and  funds  o  \ 
Section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourtl  i 
Congress,  as  amended,  and  Commodlt  r 
Credit  Corporation  funds  during  fiscal  yea- 
1975  to  carry  out  the  programs  provided  Di 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  93-86,  at 
amended,  but  for  the  following  two  fiscal 
years  the  Secretary's  mandate  would  be  tem  ■ 
pered  by  the  amounts  Congress  may  provld  > 
In  annual  appropriation  bills. 

Under  the  Conference  substitute,  thli 
program  would  be  carried  out  after  fiscal 
year  1975  only  with  funds  speclficaUy  appro  ■ 
prlated  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Sectloi  i 
4(a)  of  Public  Law  93-86,  as  amended.  Th  ► 
Conference  substitute  also  prohibits  the  us  • 
of  permanent  appropriations  such  as  "Sec 
tion  32"  for  carrying  out  this  program  I 


after,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  to  reflect  changes  In  the  series 
of  food  away  from  home  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  published  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Such  adjustment  shall  be  computed  to  the 
nearest  one-fourth  cent.". 

Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "To  continue  domestic  food  assistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  R.   POAGE, 

Prank  A.  Sttjbbletieu), 
Thomas  S.  Poley, 
William  C.  Wampler, 
George  A.  Goodling, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
George  S.  McGovern, 
James  B.  Allen, 
Httbert  H.  Humphrey, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Robert  Dole, 
Henry  Bellmon, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Committee  op  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3458) 
to  amend  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973.  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  Senate  and 


The   Conferees   felt   that   because  of   ths 
growth  of  domestic  food  programs  that  "Sec 
tion  32  "  should  be  preserved  to  the  maxi 
mum  extent  possible  for  the  surplus  remova  I 
and  other  purposes  set  forth  in  that  statute . 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  th  t 
provision  of  the  House  amendment  authorlz  ■ 
ing  the  Secretary  to  purchase  seafood  com- 
modities and  their  products. 

The  Conference  substitute  does  not  appl  r 
to  programs  carried  out  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Ac; 
of  1966.  and  Title  VII  of  the  Older  American  i 
Act  of  1965. 

(3)  The  Conferees  wish  to  clarify  the  In^ 
terpretatlon  of  the  language   contained   In 
subsection    (b)    of  Section   4  of  PL.   93-8  1 
relating  to  "the  number  of  adults  partlclpat 
Ing  in  the  activities"  of  summer  camps  re 
celvlng  commodities  under  Section  4, 

Accordingly,   in   determining   "adult   par. 
tlcipatlon"  in  this  food  donation  program 
the  Secretary  should  distinguish  and  excludi  i 
those  adults  who  perform  basic  support  func 
tions — such  as.  for  example,  persons  perform 
Ing  custodial  and  gardening  duties — as  com 
pared  to  those  adults  who  act  In  direct  ad^ 
mlnlstratlve  support  of  the  summer  camii 
programs. 

(4)  The  Senate  Conferees  agreed  to  recedi 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  in  Sections  2 
3.  and  4  of  the  Senate  bill  to  treat  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  oi 
Indian  reservations  differently  from  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  program  In  the  States 
In  lieu  of  these  special  amendments  to  th< 
Pood  Stamp  Act.  which  expires  on  June  30 
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19T7,  the  Conference  substitute  would  give 
Indian  reservations  the  option,  through  June 
30.  1977,  of  remaining  in  the  family  com- 
modity distribution  program  rather  than 
transferring  to  the  Pood  Stamp  Program. 

(5)  Section  4  of  the  Senate  bill  amends 
section  15  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
pay  each  State  agency  62.5  percent  of  all  of 
the  State  agency's  costs  In  administering  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program.  At  present,  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pay 
«>ach  State  62.5  percent  of  only  certain  desig- 
nated administrative  costs.  The  House 
amendment  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  reducing 
the  percentage  of  adnalnlstratlve  costs  to  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  from  62.5  percent  to 
50  percent. 

(6)  Section  4  of  the  Senate  bUl  requires 
that  each  State  report  at  least  annually  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  administration  of  the 
Food  Staunp  Program.  No  payment  of  admin- 
istrative costs  shall  be  made  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Is  satisfied  that  the 
State  Is  employtag  enough  qualified  person- 
nel to  administer  the  program  eflSclently  and 
effectively.  The  House  amendment  contains 
no  comparable  provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  providing 
that  the  reports  shall  be  made  from  time  to 
time  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

(7)  Section  5  of  the  SenatebUl  amends 
section  3  of  the  Child  NutrlMon  Act  of  1966 
to  establish  a  five-cent  minimum  rate  of  re- 
imbursement for  each  half-pint  of  milk 
served  in  the  special  milk  program.  The  min- 
imum rate  of  reimbursement  Is  to  be  ad- 
justed annually,  beglnntog  with  the  1976 
fiscal  year,  to  reflect  changes  In  the  series 
of  food  away  from  home  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  published  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Adjustments  are  to  be  computed  to  the  near- 
est one-fourth  cent.  Also,  In  lieu  of  a  stated 
amount,  appropriations  of  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program  are 
authorized.  The  House  amendment  contains 
no  comparable  provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

W.  R.  POAGE. 

FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD, 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
William  C.  Wampleb, 
George  A.  Goooling, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Herman  E.  Talmadce, 
George  McGovern, 
James  B.  Allen. 

HtTBERT  H.  HtJMPHSBT, 

Milton  R.  Young, 
Robert  Dole, 
Henrt  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


reallocation  of  our  resources  in  a  just  and 
equitable  manner. 


THE  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  AND 
FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1976 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  assuring 
continuing  full  employment  is  the  single 
most  important  step  in  the  national 
interest  at  this  time.  Upon  its  achieve- 
ment rests  economic  stability,  social 
morality,  and  renewed  confidence  in  our 
national  purposes  and  leadership. 

A  full  employment  policy  Invokes 
coordinated  and  responsible  planning, 
promotes  essential  economic  growth,  and 


The  Employment 


policymaking     and 
economic  reporting. 


Important  though 
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Act  Of  1946  repre- 


sented the  first  atte  npt  to  achieve  such 
policy.  It  set  up  th(  first  beginnings  of 
Democratic     machi:iery     for     national 


planning,     annual 
and  a  congressional 


review  of  President!  il  economic  policies, 


these  steps  were,  the 


act  lacked  specificity,  was  ambiguous  in 
language,  and  devoii  of  its  original  in- 
tent: full  employment  based  on  a  per- 
sonal right,  not  marely  "high  levels  of 
employment"  subordinate  to  other 
economic  interestsi  that  encouraged 
"tolerable  levels"  of  unemployment. 

Consequently,  although  the  act  has  re- 
sulted in  special  guarantees  to  corporate 
welfare,  it  has  beep  of  no  significant 
value  to  the  millior|5  of  Americans  who 
live  in  poverty  and  deprivation,  or  fear 
of  insecurity  and  jolj  competition,  or  who 
are  suffering  from] race,  age,  and  sex 
discrimination. 

Administration,  with 

:;ouncil  of  Economic 
I  has    been    used    to 

It   as   a  deliberate 

iation. 

calamitous  out- 

the  original  intent 


And  under  this 
the  approval  of  the 
Advisors,    the    act 
create   unemploymi 
policy  of  fighting  ii 

Now  to  reverse 
come  and  return 

of  the  Murray-Wagjier  full  employment 
bill  as  introduced  i^  1945.  Congressman 
Henry  Rextss  and  ijhave  introduced  the 
Equal  Opportunity  and  Pull  Employment 
Act  of  1976. 

Unlike  the  emasoulated  1946  act.  our 
proposal  would,  firsi,  define  full  employ- 
ment; second,  Jjrovide  machinery 
through  our  constitutional  system  to  ef- 
fectuate full  emplo: 
purpose;  third,  es 
for  economic  perf 
insure  reasonable  n 
of  ill-conceived  an^ 

An  authentic  fu 
rejects  the  narro 
full    employment 
of  some  tolerable 


ent  as  our  national 
blish  accountability 
ance;  and  fourth, 
ess  for  the  victims 
unjust  policies, 
employment  policy 
statistical  idea  of 
tneasured  in  terms 
!  level  of  imemploy- 
ment — the  percentage  game — and  adopts 
the  more  human  ajid  socially  meaning-, 
ful  concept  of  personal  rights  to  an  op- 
portunity for  useful  employment  at  fair 
rates  of  compensation. 

This  right  to  employment  we  believe 
to  be  basic  and  "Essential  to  personal 
liberties,    Individuai    development,    the 
Jonary  shortages  and 
well-being  of  fami- 
the  national  econ- 
omy, and  society  as|a  whole." 

Under  H.R.  15476,  this  right  is  imple- 
mented by  machinoy  for  the  delivery  of 
an  actual  job  oppoi  tunity  through  local 
planning  councils  under  existing  gov- 
ernmental bodies  ai  id  by  a  Job  Guaran- 
tee Office  in  a  total!  7  differently  oriented 
U.S.  Employment  9  ;rvice  renamed  "The 
United  States  Full  Employment  Service." 
Failure  to  place  a  jpb  applicant  through 
this  regular  system 
seekers  to  find  eiiployment  elsewhere 
activates  tempora  y  and  transitional 
employment  in  pubf  c  service  on  a  stand- 
by basis. 
Under  current  lair  no  one  appears  di- 
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Congress.  President  Nixon  thusly  an- 
nounces policies  freely  as  if  congres- 
sional approval  were  not  required  then 
blames  Congress  for  failure.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  mandate  on  Congress 
to  initiate  alternative  economic  policy. 

The  anomaly  of  this  situation  is  clearly 
evident  in  the  President's  announcements 
that  he  will  both  cut  kpending  to  prevent 
inflation  and  increase  spending  to  avoid 
a  recession.  Equally '  irresponsible  have 
been  recent  trends  in  some  congressional 
areas  to  impose  spettding  limits  on  top 
priority  human  needJi. 

Accountability  is  built  into  H.R.  15476 
through  a  periodic  reporting  system.  The 
executive  branch  is  p  rimarily  responsible 
to  maintain  economic  performance,  to  re- 
port on  accomplishments,  trends,  and 
projections  subject  tc  review  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  in  turn  through  its 
Joint  Economic  Committee  after  review 
of  the  President's  proposals,  may  initiate 
alternative  recommendations  and  insti- 
tute the  initial  stages  of  action  by  legis- 
lation which  the  President  must  approve 
or  disapprove. 

One  of  the  most  nnjust  things  about 
current  economic  "oolicies"  Is  the  im- 
moral act  of  imposing  imdue  sacrifice 
on  hopeless  victims.  JThus,  price  stability 
is  sought  at  the  exoense  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Other  groups  are  required  to  ac- 
cept the  dead  end,  j'bedpan"  jobs.  Still 
other  job  applicant^  are  left  too  vague 
and  often  nonexistilig  job  openings,  to 
underpaid,  and  sometimes  to  illicit  activ- 
ities. Failure  of  economic  policymakers 
should  automatically  activate  programs 
of  guaranteed  employment  to  alleviate 
victims.  Besides  being  fair,  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  discourage  ill-con- 
ceived policies. 

Unfortunately,  bot!  \  executive  smd  con- 
gressional policymak  ing  and  programing 
have  been  based  on  deceptive  statistics 
that  grossly  imderstkted  the  magnitude 
of  the  unemployment  problem.  Statistical 
magic  has  reduced  the  over  20  million 
unemployed  to  an  arbitrary  number  un- 
der 5  million.  The  consequences  are  in- 
adequate programing,  public  apathy,  and 
political  sterility.      T 

Obviously  then,  ti>  mention  just  two 
current  programs,  the  recently  passed 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  must  be  seen  as  grossly  inade- 
quate in  relation  to  the  true  problem. 
Also  Project  Independence — to  achieve 
energy  self-sufficiericy  by  the  1980's — 
may  also  be  faultea  for  curtailing  de- 
mand— ^largely  through  price  Increases, 
and  thereby  creatlnt  substantial  imem- 
ployment.  J 

Through  H.R.  154'i6  with  its  accounta- 
bility reporting  provisions,  such  short- 
comings are  more  likely  to  be  exposed, 
and,  even  more  i^nportant,  under  a 
policy  of  full  employment  effectuated  by 
built-in  machinery,  |uch  programs — and 
many  others — can  be  turned  into  viable 
tools  to  serve  the  liational  purposes  of 
security,  stability,  and  social  justice. 

In  the  final  analysis,  advocates  of  full 
employment  must  meet  two  challenges. 

•The  first  real  challenge  is  to  convince 
middle  America — wl^ich  sees  inflation  as 
the  primary  danger— that  full  employ- 
ment is  in  the  interest  of  all  Americans — 
not  merely  a  minori  ;y  concern. 
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Evidence  can  be  moimted,  but  must  be 
more  effectively  displayed,  to  show  the 
divisive  and  destructive  effects  of  un- 
employment on  the  employed,  on  wel- 
fare, crime,  and  poverty  rates — revenue 
losses  that  must  be  offset  by  rising 
taxes — our  losses  In  goods  and  services — 
and  tremendous  unmet  needs  in  the  en- 
vironment, energy,  health,  and  imman 
services. 

The  other  challenge  is  really  political 
but  often  stated  as  one  of  ideology:  to 
meet  that  economic  mentality  which  re- 
jects any  Federal  obligation  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  widespread  unemploy- 
ment. 

This  thinking  widely  prevalent  prior 
to  the  New  Deal  held  to  the  belief  that 
If  left  alone  such  problems  would  be 
solved  in  a  "self-regulating"  economy 
without  institutionalized  mechanism. 

The  1929  crash  exploded  this  idea  and 
subsequent  revelations  have  tended  to 
place  the  Federal  obligation  for  dealing 
with  human  problems  at  least  on  a  par 
with  the  obsessive  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  corporate-financial  entities. 

Saving  human  beings  from  economic 
disaster  through  commonsense  planning 
demands  no  less  attention  than  protect- 
ing the  banks,  saving  the  railroads,  and 
helping  industrial  giants  to  survive. 

It  would  appear  we  are  now  at  that 
point  v/hen  full  employment  as  we  con- 
ceive it— in  the  words  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Task  Force,  1949 — "marks  a  his- 
toric phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  mod- 
em conception  of  the  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  democratic  State." 

I  include  the  following  explanation  and 
summary  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  and 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1976,  as  well  as 
a  section-by-section  analysis : 
Explanation   and   Summary    of   the   Equal 

Opportunitt  and  PtnoL  Employment  Act 

OF  1976 

The  Equal  Opportunity  and  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1976  sets  out  In  twelve  sections 
a  statutory  structure  for  Insuring  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  all  groups  In  the 
United  States  society  through  guaranteeing 
fuU  employment  to  all  persons  able  and  will- 
ing to  work. 

The  Act  first  sets  forth  Its  poUcy  In  some 
detail  by  stating  that  "all  adult  Americans 
able  and  wlUlng  to  work  have  the  right  to 
equal  opportunities  for  useful  paid  employ- 
ment at  fair  rates  of  compensation."  The  Act 
continues  to  expand  upon  the  initial  state- 
ment, especially  In  terms  of  minorities  and 
other  disadvantaged  groups  in  the  society. 
(Section  2). 

The  Act  then  establishes  the  methods  for 
Implementing  the  policy  statement. 

The  first  method  Is  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  every  six  months  an  economic 
report  to  the  Congress.  (Section  3(a)).  In 
this  report  is  mandated  detaUed  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  that  will 
assure  full  employment  in  the  nation.  A  sub- 
sequent section  of  the  Act  (Section  7)  then 
builds  upon  the  expanded  economic  report 
of  the  President  by  giving  the  report  the 
statuts  of  executive  Initiation  of  legislation 
which  Is  referred  first  to  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Commltee  for  a  limited 
period  (30  days)  and  then  to  the  respective 
Appropriations  Committees  for  their  Input 
and/or  modifications,  also  for  a  like  limited 
period  (30  days).  After  this  process  Is  com- 
pleted, the  subject  report  (the  "employment 
deficit  recommendation")  becomes  a  highly 
privileged  matter  that  may  be  brought  up 
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for  consideration  In  both  chambers  by  any 
member  of  the  respective  bodies,  thus  assur- 
ing periodic  (every  six  months)  considera- 
tion by  both  Houses  of  the  legislation  neces- 
sary  to   provide   national   full   employment. 

The  second  method  Is  the  creation  of  an 
actual  structmre  to  provide  jobs  for  all,  cou- 
pled with  the  reorganization  of  the  imple- 
menting U.S.  Employment  Service  Into  a 
service  that  actually  sees  to  It  that  every 
Individual  willing  and  able  to  work  Is  In- 
deed provided  with  employment  of  a  .«;ult- 
able  nature.  The  Service's  name  Is  changed 
to  "United  States  Full  Employment  Service" 
and  Its  functions  are  greatly  expanded,  prin- 
cipally with  the  creation  of  "Job  Guaran- 
tee Offices"  within  the  Service's  present  sys- 
tem. (Section  5). 

The  Job  Guarantee  Office  system  is  the  key 
to  the  effective  implementation  of  the  Act's 
guarantee  of  equal  opportunities  and  full 
employment.  That  system  Is  composed  of  a 
number  of  elements,  beginning  with  the  ex- 
isting prime  sponsor  planning  councils  under 
section  104  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA) 
(called  "Local  Planning  Councils"  in  the 
Act). 

Other  elements  of  the  system.  In  addition 
to  the  Job  Guarantee  Office  and  the  Local 
Planning  Councils,  are  (1)  Community  (Job) 
Boards.  (2)  the  Reservoir  of  Public  Service 
and  Private  Employment  Projects,  (3)  the 
Standby  Jobs  Corps,  and  (4)  Community 
Public  Service  Work  Reservoirs.  (Sections  4, 
5,  and  6.) 

Their  operation  Is  as  follows : 

An  Individual  desiring  a  Job  would  go  to 
the  Job  Guarantee  Office  of  the  local  office 
of  the  U.S.  Pull  Employment  Service.  He 
would  be  promptly  Interviewed  and  a  three- 
step  process  carried  out  (Subsection  5(f)). 
The  first  Ftep  of  that  process  Is  to  refer  nhe 
Individual  to  avaUable  openings  offering  a 
high  probability  of  success  In  the  private 
sector  or  In  that  part  of  the  public  sector 
which  Is  not  directly  dependent  upon  this 
Act  for  funding.  K  such  openings  are  not 
Immediately  avaUable,  then  the  Individual  Is 
referred  to  a  contracting  agency  or  organiza- 
tion or  other  entity  funded  under  this  Act 
(Subsection  5(e) )  for  placement  In  a  job  on 
a  project  from  the  Reservoir  of  Public  Serv- 
ice and  Private  Employment  Projects. 

The  Reservoir  Is  created  from  public  serv- 
ice projects  and  from  private  sector  projects 
with  public  Impact  planned  and  proposed 
by  the  Local  Planning  Councils  (the  CETA 
Prime  Sponsor  Planning  CouncUs)  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Job  Guarantee  Office  under 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  Is  the  overall  administrator  of 
the  Act.  These  projects  Include  ones  that 
provide  "expanded  or  new  goods  and  services 
that  refiect  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  local 
community,  such  as  social  services,  com- 
munity health  services,  day  care  faculties, 
legal  aid,  public  transit,  housing,  recreation, 
cultural  activities,  sanitation  and  environ- 
mental amendment"  (Section  4(b)(1))  and 
other  projects  such  as  "Infrastructure  con- 
struction, repair  and  maintenance,"  compen- 
sation, repair,  and  maintenance  of  public 
buildings,  and  projects  for  "charitable  and 
educational  purposes."  (Section  4(c)(2)). 
Under  CETA  overaU  control  of  the  Local 
Planning  Councils,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
unit  of  general  local  government.  This  same 
principle  Is  followed  throughout  the  Act  by 
placing  ultimate  authority  In  the  Local 
Planning  Councils  in  respect  to  all  activities 
in  their  geographical  area,  such  as  the  Com- 
munity Job  Boards,  Community  Public  Serv- 
ice Reservoirs,  and  the  Standby  Job  Corps. 

It,  after  the  above  two  steps  have  been 
taken  and  the  Individual  Is  still  without  a 
Job  or  an  Imminent  prospect  of  one,  then  the 
third  step  Is  Immediately  in  order:  Registra- 
tion In  the  Standby  Job  Corps. 


Registration  In  the  Standby  Job  Corps  Is 
required  immediately  upon  presentation  at 
the  Job  Guarantee  Office  unless  referral 
under  the  first  two  steps  offers  at  the  time 
of  presentation  "a  high  probabUity  of  suc- 
cess within  5  days."   (Subsection  5(f)). 

Registration  has  two  Immediate  conse- 
quences : 

The  Individual  Immediately  begins  to  re- 
ceive a  payment  In  the  nature  of  compensa- 
tion, which  payment  (a)  "bears  a  positive 
relation  to  (his  or  her)  qualifications,  experi- 
ence and  training,"  (b)  "is  such  that  wUl 
effectively  encourage  (him  or  her)  (from  an 
economic  standpoint)  to  advance  from  the 
Corps  to  other  employment,"  and  (c)  is  not 
"less  than  the  minimum  wage  In  effect  In 
the  area."  (Section  6(a)  (2)  (B) .) 

Second,  the  individual  Is  immediately  put 
to  work  on  a  Job  that  Is  a  part  of  a  project 
drawn  from  the  Community  Public  Service 
Work  Reservoir  that  has  been  established  by 
the  Community  Board. 

The  Community  Boards  are  established  by 
the  Local  Planning  Council  in  the  particular 
community  or  neighborhood  area  and  re- 
flect the  population  of  the  area.  The  Com- 
munity Boards  create  Reservoirs  of  Commu- 
nity Public  Service  Work  Reservoirs.  All  of 
the  Community  Boards'  actions  are  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Local  Planning 
CouncU.  The  Community  Boards  may  them- 
selves establish  and  administer  particular 
projects,  designate  non-profit  organizations, 
local  governmental  agencies,  or  other  groups 
of  a  public  service  nature  to  receive  Standby 
Job  Corps  assistance,  or  otherwise  provide 
work  opportunities  for  the  Corps  members. 
(Subsection  4(c).) 

The  Reservoir  of  Community  Public  Serv- 
ice Work  Reservoirs  may  Include  all  types  of 
activities  useful  to  the  community.  (Section 
4(c)(2).)  These  Usted  In  the  Act  by  way  of 
example  are  (1)  Infrastructure  construction, 
repair  and  maintenance.  (2)  assistance  to 
any  member  or  group  of  Individuals  men- 
tioned m  a  list  of  disadvantaged  categories 
of  persons.  (3)  construction,  repair  or  main- 
tenance of  public  buUdlngs,  (4)  combating 
drug  abuse.  (5)  charitable  and  educational 
purposes,  (6)  public  recreation,  (7)  Juvenile 
delinquency  prevention,  (8)  assistance  to 
the  elderly  and  disabled,  and  (9)  environ- 
mental control. 

It  is  contemplated  that  a  maximum  limi- 
tation— such  as  one  or  two  months — wUl  be 
placed  upon  the  time  that  an  Individual  may 
be  kept  in  the  Standby  Job  Corps  prior  to 
placement  In  a  "suitable  and  comparable 
Job,"  under  either  of  the  previous  two  steps 
mentioned  earlier. 

The  mandate  of  the  Act  Is.  of  course,  tc 
require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  administer 
the  system  so  as  to  place  the  shortest  reason- 
able period  of  time  upon  the  Individual's  stay 
In  the  Standby  Job  Corps. 

The  final  method  established  by  the  Act 
to  Implement  the  policy  statement  is  ulti- 
mately to  give  the  individual  a  Judicially  en- 
forceable right  to  sue  if  his  right  to  employ- 
ment established,  guaranteed  and  imple- 
mented by  the  Act  Is  not  enforced  In  his  or 
her  case.  (Subsection  5(g) ) . 

Strong  prohibitions  against  discrimination 
on  the  grounds  of  sex,  age,  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin  are  placed  through- 
out the  blU. 

Realizing  that  the  legislation  requires  a 
somewhat  extended  period  for  implementa- 
tion. Staged  periods  over  five  years  are  pro- 
vided for  In  section  8.  This  timing  for  im- 
plementation Is  established  by  the  President. 

To  provide  the  necessary  back-up  research 
and  technical  expertise  and  data,  a  National 
Institute  for  Pull  Employment  is  created 
which  is  required  to  address  Itself  to  the 
supplying  of  the  data  and  the  studies  needed 
to  achieve  an  ongoing  implementation  of  the 
Act  with  maximum  benefit  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  economy.  (Section  9). 
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Section  1.  The  Act  Is  to  be  cited  as  "The 
Equal  Opportunity  and  Full  Employment 
Act  of  1976." 

Section  2.  Section  2  contains  the  declara- 
tion of  policy,  (a)  The  right  of  all  adult 
Americans  able  and  willing  to  work  to  equal 
opportunities  for  useful  paid  employment  at 
fair  rates  of  compensation  is  declared  by  the 
Congress,  (b)  The  Congress  further  declares 
that  the  free  exercise  of  that  right  by  all. 
Irrespective  of  sex,  age,  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  Is  essential  to  personal 
liberties,  individual  development,  the  preven- 
tion of  inflationary  shortages  and  bottle- 
necics,  and  the  well-being  of  families,  orga- 
nizations, the  national  economy  and  society 
as  a  whole.  ,  c)  The  principle  is  stated  that 
only  under  conditions  of  genuine  full  em- 
ployment and  confidence  in  its  continuation 
Is  it  possible  to  eliminate  the  bias,  prejudice, 
discrimination,  and  fear  that  have  resulted 
in  unequal  employment  under  unequal  con- 
ditions of  women,  older  people,  younger  peo- 
ple, and  members  of  racial,  ethnic,  national, 
or  religious  minorities,  (d)  The  Act  then 
points  out  that,  to  the  extent  that  Ameri- 
cans may  not  be  able  to  exercise  the  right 
to  equal  opportunities  for  useful  paid  em- 
ployment at  fair  rates  of  compensation :  ( 1 ) 
the  Country  Is  deprived  of  the  larger  supply 
of  goods  and  services  made  available  under 
conditions  of  genuine  fvUl  employment,  of 
the  trained  labor  power  prepared  to  produce 
needed  goods  and  services,  and  of  the  larger 
tax  revenues  received  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, without  any  changes  In  tax  rates, 
under  conditions  of  genuine  full  employment, 
(2)  inflationary  shortages  and  bottlenecks 
are  created,  (3)  the  job  security,  wages,  sal- 
aries, working  conditions  and  productivity 
of  employed  people  are  Impaired,  (4)  fam- 
ilies are  disrupted.  (5)  individuals  are  de- 
prived of  self-respect  and  status  In  society, 
and  (6)  physical  and  mental  breakdown, 
drug  addiction,  and  crime  are  promoted. 

(e)  The  Act  declares  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  this  right, 
to  redress  such  past  and  present  deprivations 
and  Impairments  of  this  right  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  and  to  prevent  such 
deprivations  and  Impairments  in  the  future 
by  developing  and  administering  such  poli- 
cies and  programs  as  may  be  needed  to  at- 
tain and  maintain  genuine  full  employment. 

The  final  subsection  (f)  mandates  that 
such  other  national  economic  goals  as  price 
stability  and  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments be  pursued  without  qualifying,  limit- 
ing, compromising,  or  undermining  the 
rights  and  guarantees  established  in  the  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  3(a)  sets  forth  the  Full 
Employment  and  Production  Program  that 
is  required  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President.  The  subsection  mandates 
the  President  to  transmit  with  his  or  her  eco- 
nomic report  to  the  Congress  required  by  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  and  to  regularly 
revise  and  update  every  six  months,  a  Pull 
Employment  and  Production  Program,  both 
long-range  and  short-range,  which.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  must  set  forth  in  summary  and 
detail : 

(1)  the  estimated  volume  of  goods  and 
services,  both  private  and  public,  required  to 
meet  human  and  national  needs.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  food,  fibers,  raw  materials, 
energy  resources,  production  facilities,  hous- 
ing, consumer  goods,  utilities,  transportation, 
distribution,  communication,  day  care  fa- 
cilities, education,  health,  welfare,  artistic 
and  cultural  activities,  scientific  and  tech- 
nological research,  and  general  government 
services: 

(2)  the  estimated  levels  and  types  of  paid 
employment,  both  part-time  and  full-time, 
required  to  provide  the  volume  of  goods  and 
services  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1) ; 

(3)  the  estimated  levels  of  expenditures 


for  Investment,  coni  umptlon,  and  other  pur- 
poses, both  private  t  nd  public,  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  levels  and  1  ^es  of  paid  employment 
set  forth  In  paragra]  h  (2) ; 

(4)  whatever  shifts  In  output,  employ- 
ment, and  expend!  ure  patterns,  or  appro- 
priate expansions  in  desirable  alternative  ac- 
tivities or  facilities,  which  may  be  required 
to  facilitate  necessi  iry  reductions  and  con- 
versions in  military  and  other  industrial  ac- 
tivities or  facilities; 

(5)  a  full  and  d  stalled  review  of  actions 
attempted  or  accoi  apllshed  under  the  Act 
and  whatever  cha  ages  In  administrative 
policies  and  leglsla  tlon  may  be  needed  to 
achieve  the  objectlv  !S  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
(1),  (2).  (3),  and  (4  ,  and 

(6)  a  review  of  su  :h  related  considerations 
as  price  levels,  Int  trnatlonal  trade,  capital 
export  and  Import,  exchange  rates,  the  con- 
centration of  econo  nlc  power,  the  extent  of 
monopolistic  or  oligopolistic  control  over 
various  markets,  an  1  the  level  and  distribu- 
tion of  Income  am  I  wealth,  and  of  wages, 
salaries,  and  propert  7  Income. 

Subsection  3(b)  i>names  the  annual  man- 
power reports  of  t]  le  President  the  "Labor 
Reports  of  the  Prei  ident"  and  requires  ad- 
ditional detailed  trtatment  on  a  continuing 
and  progressively  aiialytlcal  basis  to: 

(1)  the  changing  >olume  and  composition 
of  the  American  labbr  supply,  by  major  areas 
of  the  country,  wltl  special  emphasis  on  the 
total  number  of  pe>ple  able  and  willing  to 
work  under  varying  conditions  of  remuner- 
ation and  sultablllly,  the  extent  of  various 
forms  of  Involuntar;  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment, (In  :ludlng  those  not  work- 
ing or  seeking  to  w  >rk  but  able  and  willing 
to  work  if  suitable  opportunities  were  pre- 
sented, and  those  be  :ween  Jobs) ,  estimates  of 
recent,  present  and  prospective  shortfalls  in 
private  and  public  employment  opportuni- 
ties, the  Impact  of  n  oblUty  and  Imcolgration, 
and  the  volume  of  latlonal  product  lost  by 
such  waste  or  Insu  fficlent  use  of  available 
labor  power; 

(2)  The  loss  of  pr  )ductlve  labor  power,  to- 
gether with  associated  lost  production,  as  a 
result  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
age.  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin; 

(3)  the  need  for  greater  opportunities  for 
part-time  paid  enployment  with  related 
fringe  benefits  and  job  security  protection; 

(4)  the  ImpUcat  ons  of  continuing  full 
employment  for  poa  sible  Increases  In  volun- 
tary leisure,  for  riductlons  In  the  dally, 
weekly,  monthly  oi  annual  hours  of  paid 
work,  for  flexible  \  ork  schedules,  for  paid 
vacations  and  sabbiticals,  and  for  more  ex- 
tensive comblnatlor  s  of  education  and  em- 
ployment; 

(5)  the  associated  problems  of  the  nature 
and  environment  c  t  work,  the  quality  of 
work,  career  opporti  mlties,  productivity  and 
related  problems  of  work  content.  Job  satis- 
faction, labor-mani  igement  relations,  and 
worker  participation  in  employment  decisions, 
and 

(6)  the  national  mpllcations  of  the  Res- 
ervoirs of  Public  Ser  ;'ice  and  Private  Employ- 
ment Projects  devel  Dped  by  the  local  Plan- 
ning Councils  undei    Sectlorf  5  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Section  > :  establishes  the  Local 
Planning  Councils  by  adopting  the  Prime 
Spionsor  Planning  O  lunclls  set  up  by  section 
104  Of  the  Comprefc  anslve  Emplojrment  and 
Training  Act  of  197J  and  giving  them  execu- 
tive functions  In  a<  dltlon  to  their  advisory 
functions  under  CI  TA)  and  sets  out  their 
functions,  powers  a  id  responsibilities.  Sub- 
section (a)  is  a  ri  cognition  by  the  Con- 
gress that  (1)  the  speclflc  identlflcatlon  of 
local  needs  for  addlt  lonal  goods,  services,  and 
employment  opporti  inltles  can  best  be  han- 
dled by  local  gov  irnments,  communities, 
groups  and  IndUlduUs,  and  (2)  to  carry  out 
their  functions  und<  r  the  Act.  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Lab  >r  and  other  officials  and 
agencies  of  the  Fed€  -al  government  need  the 
continuing  Input  o;    Ideas,  proposals,  advice 
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and  criticism  from  l^cal  governments,  com- 
munities, groups  and  individuals. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  104  of 
CETA  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  requiring 
the  Local  Planning  Councils  to  assume  the 
additional  functions  of  (1)  Identifying  local 
needs  for  additional  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and,  under  guidelines  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Li  ibor,  selecting  and  plan- 
ning projects  to  prov  de  a  Reservoir  of  Public 
Service  and  Private  :  employment  Projects  to 
supplement  available  employment.  Such  proj- 
ects must  Include  exj  anded  or  new  goods  and 
services  that  reflect  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  local  community,  such  as  social  serv- 
ices, community  health  services,  day  care  fa- 
cilities, legal  aid.  pub  lie  transit,  housing,  rec- 
reation, cultural  acth  itles,  sanitation  and  en- 
vironmental improvtment  (Including  proj- 
ects listed  In  clause  1(c)(2)  below);  and 

(2)  taking  part  in  :tionltoring  and  evaluat- 
ing programs  under  the  Equal  Opportunity 
and  Pull  Employmen  t  Act  of  1976  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  and  criteria  published 
by  the  National  Ins  itute  for  Pull  Employ- 
ment and  pursuant  1  o  guidelines  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  L  ibor. 

Subsection  (c)  dlncts  each  Local  Planning 
Council,  pursuant  td  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Lab^r,  to  provide  for: 

(1)  The  establlshnjient  of  Community  Job 
Boards  In  community  or  neighborhood  areas 
which  form  a  feasible  and  cohesive  unit  for 
supplying  public  service  Job  opportunities. 
Such  Commvmlty  Jejb  Boards  (A)  must  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  be  elected  by 
the  residents  of  the  oommunlty  or  neighbor- 
hoo'i  area  and  shall  ralrly  represent  all  seg- 
ments thereof;  and  (B)  are  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  revlaw  of  the  local  planning 
councils  where  they  exist;  and 

(2)  The  establlshmtent  of  Conamtmlty  Pub- 
lic Service  Work  R^ervolrs  through  action 
of  the  Community  Jpb  Boards.  Such  Reser- 
voirs are  to  include, 'but  are  not  limited  to, 
projects  for  (A)  infrjistructure  construction, 
repair  and  maintenance,  (B)  assistance  to 
any  member  or  groi^p  of  individuals  men- 
tioned in  subsection  ]5(d),  (C)  construction, 
repair  or  maintenance  of  ptibllc  buildings. 
CD)  combating  drug  abuse.  (E)  charitable 
and  educational  purposes,  (P)  public  recre- 
ation, (Q)  juvenile  delinquency  prevention, 
(H)  assistance  to  tHe  elderly  and  disabled, 
(I)  environmental  tontrol  and  (J)  such 
other  purposes  as  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate; 

Sbc.  5.  Subsection  (a)  renames  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  the  "United 
States  Full  EmployAient  Service."  Subsec- 
tion (b)  gives  the  ne  v  U.S.  Pull  Employment 
Service  under  the  gmeral  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  tie  responsibility  to  as- 
sist m  the  establish  nent  of.  In  each  labor 
market  area  In  the  lountry  In  conjunction 
with  the  Local  Plann  Ing  Councils  acting  un- 
der section  5(b),  the  Reservoir  of  Public 
Service  and  Private  I  mployment  Projects. 

Subsection  (c)  cp^ates  a  Job  Guarantee 
Office  m  the  U.S.  Piill  Employment  Service 
headed  by  a  Job  Gua  rantee  Officer  whose  re- 
sponsibility is  to  pro  fide  useful  and  reward- 
ing employment  for  iny  American,  able  and 
willing  to  work  but  i  lot  yet  working,  unable 
otherwise  to  obtain  work  and  applying  to 
the  office  for  asslstai  ice.  The  Job  Guarantee 
Office  Is  required  to  c  firry  out  its  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Act  n  connection  with  the 
implementation  of  sjbsectlon  (e)  (relating 
to  agreements  to  imp  lement  the  Reservoir  of 
Public  Service  and  Pr  Ivate  Employment  Proj- 
ects) upon  the  recommendation  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Local  P  anning  Councils.  Noth- 
ing in  the  Act  precludes  the  Job  Guarantee 
Office  from  contraci  Ing  directly  with  the 
Local  Planning  Coun  lis  for  (1)  the  adminis- 
tration of  Individual  Public  Service  and  Pri- 
vate Employment  Projects  or  (2)  the  over- 
all administration  of  all  or  any  part  of  such 
projects  within  the  J  irlsdlction  of  the  Local 
Plaimlng  Councils. 
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Subsection  (d)  provides  that  each  Job 
Guarantee  Office  in  carrying  out  Its  respon- 
sibilities shall  ensure  that  among  projects 
planned  that  adequate  consideration  be 
given  to  such  Individuals  and  groups  as  may 
face  special  obstacles  in  finding  and  holding 
useful  and  rewarding  employment  and  shall 
provide  or  have  provided  through  the  coordi- 
nation of  existing  programs  special  assistance 
including  but  not  limited  to  counseling, 
training  and,  where  necessray,  transporta- 
tion and  migration  assistance.  Such  individ- 
uals and  groups  shall  Include  (1)  those  suf- 
fering from  past  or  present  discrimination 
or  bias  on  the  basis  of  sex,  age,  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin,  (2)  older  workers 
and  retirees,  (3)  the  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped.  (4)  youths  to  age  twenty-one, 
(5)  potentially  employable  recipients  of  pub- 
lic assistance,  (6)  the  Inhabitants  of  de- 
pressed areas,  urban  and  rural,  (7)  veterans 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  (8)  people  unemployed 
because  ot  the  relocation,  closing  or  reduced 
operations  in  Industrial  or  military  facilities, 
and  (9)  such  other  groups  as  the  President 
or  the  Congress  may  designate  from  time  to 
time. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  on  the  Reservoir  of  Public 
Service  and  Private  Employment  Projects 
and  providing  employment  opportunities  to 
applicants,  each  Job  Guarantee  Office  may 
(subject  to  the  limitations  specified  In  sub- 
section (c) )  enter  Into  agreements  with 
public  agencies  and  private  organizations 
operating  on  a  profit,  non-profit,  or  limited- 
profit  basis.  Such  agreements  are  to  contain 
assurances  that  the  agency  or  organization 
wUl: 

(1)  provide  an  annual  Independent  audit 
to  the  Job  Guarantee  Office.  The  agency  or 
organization  must  at  all  times  make  its 
records  and  books  available  to  reasonable 
review  by  a^nts  of  the  Job  Guarantee  Office; 

(2)  not  discriminate  on  the  grounds  of 
sex,  age,  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  In  the  administration  of  any  program 
encompassed  within  the  agreement; 

(3)  observe  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
Chapter  16  of  Title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  political  activities  in  fed- 
erally-funded  projects);    and 

(4)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Job 
Guarantee  Office  detailing  Its  activities  under 
the  agreement. 

Subsection  (f)  sets  forth  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Job  Guarantee  Office  to 
ensure  that  any  person  willing  and  able  to 
work  (a  "Job  seeker")  is  provided  the  op- 
portunity to  be  employed  at  a  suitable  and 
comparable  Job  (as  defined  elsewhere  In  the 
Act).  For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  this  re- 
sponsibility the  Job  Guarantee  Office  is  re- 
quired to,  as  appropriate: 

(1)  Refer  job  seekers  to  the  private  sector 
and  general  public  sector  employment  place- 
ment facilities  of  the  Pull  Employment  Serv- 
ice (other  than  as  supplemented  by  the  Act) ; 

(2)  Directly  refer  job  seekers  for  place- 
ment in  positions  on  projects  drawn  from  the 
Reservoir  of  Public  Service  and  Private  Em- 
ployment Projects;  and 

(3)  Register  job  seekers  In  the  Standby 
Job  Corps  (as  established  elsewhere  In  the 

Act). 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to  pro- 
vide by  regulation  for  procedures  to  assure 
that  registration  In  the  Standby  Job  Corps 
shall  occur  upon  presentation  of  the  Job 
seeker  to  the  Job  Guarantee  Office  unless  a 
placement  process  Is  begun  for  private  or 
other  public  service  employment  (Including 
employment  In  the  Reservoir  of  Public  Serv- 
ice and  Private  Employment  Projects)  which 
presents  a  high  probability  of  success  within 
5  days. 

Subsection  (g)  sets  forth  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  any  job  seeker  who  pre- 
sents himself  or  herself  in  person  at  the 
Pull  Employment  Office  shall  be  considered 


prima  facie  "willing  and  able"  to  work.  This 
specifically  Includes  persons  with  impair- 
ments of  sight,  hearing,  movement,  coordi- 
nation, mental  retardation,  or  other  handi- 
caps. The  subsection  is  Implemented  by  the 
Job  Guarantee  Officer,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary.  Such  regula- 
tions must  provide  for : 

(1)  an  Initial  determination  by  the  Job 
Guarantee  Officer  as  to  the  job  seeker's 
ability  to  work; 

(2)  compliance  with  Section  703  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 

(3)  such  administrative  appeal  procedures 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  review  such  deter- 
mination where  adverse  to  the  job  seeker; 

(4)  termination  of  such  appeal  procedures 
v/lthln  30  days;  and 

(5)  placement  of  such  job  seeker  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Standby  Job  Corps  pending 
such  appeal  or  any  judicial  review  thereof. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  any  action  brought  seeking  relief 
pursuant  to  the  Act,  Including  Injunctive, 
declaratory,  and  other  forms  of  relief  as 
well  as  damages.  Any  person  deprived  of 
rights  secured  by  the  Act  is  entitled  in  an 
action  brought  against  the  United  States 
to  recover  damages,  together  with  costs  and 
attorneys'  fees. 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  establishes  the  Standby 
Job  Corps  (8JC).  Subsection  (a)  creates  the 
SJC  and  states  that  the  SJC  shall  consist  of 
Job  seekers  registered  under  the  Act.  The 
Corps  is  available  for  public  service  work 
upon  projects  and  activities  that  are  ap- 
proved as  a  part  of  Community  Public  Serv- 
ice Work  Reservoirs  established  by  the  Com- 
munity Job  Boards. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  by  regvilatlon,  to  provide  for: 

(1)  assurance  that  job  seekers  registered 
in  the  Standby  Job  Corps  (hereafter  called 
"Corps  members")  maintain  a  status  of  good 
standing,  which  status  must  include  attend- 
ance and  performance  standards; 

(2)  a  system  of  compensation  for  Corps 
members  which  must : 

(A)  provide  that  Corps  members  receive 
a  monthly-rated  sum  based  upon  their  em- 
ployment at  a  suitable  and  comparable  job 
(as  defined  In  paragraph  (B)  below); 

(B)  contain  a  definition  of  a  "suitable  and 
comparable  job"  which  takes  into  account, 
among  other  factors,  the  following: 

(i)  No  Corps  member  Is  to  be  paid  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  in  effect  In  the  area; 
and 

(11)  Corps  members  are  to  receive  compen- 
sation ((a))  that  bears  a  positive  relation- 
ship to  their  qualifications,  experience  and 
traliilng;  and  ((b))  that  is  such  that  will 
effectively  encourage  them  (from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint)  to  advance  from  the 
Corps  to  other  employment; 

(3)  the  fullest  possible  planning  and  op- 
erational control  of  the  local  Standby  Job 
Corps  program  at  the  community  and  neigh- 
borhood level  (consistent  with  overall  su- 
pervision by  the  Local  Planning  Councils); 

(4)  full  and  effective  prohibition  of  (A) 
discrimination  on  grounds  of  sex.  age,  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  and  (B) 
Improper   political    activity; 

(5)  reasonable  oversight  and  reporting 
In  respect  to  projects  utilizing  corps  mem- 
bers; and 

(6)  assurance  that  no  activities  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  subsection  will  ad- 
versely affect  prevailing  wage  rates  In  the 
area. 

Sec.  7.  Section  7  gives  major  additional 
responslblltles  for  implementation  of  the 
Act  to  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Subsection  (a)  provides  that, 
in  addition  to  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  (15 
U.S.C.  1022)  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
must: 


(1)  annually  review  the  activities  of  the 
executive  branch  under  all  sections  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  regularly  conduct  on  Its  own  behalf,  or 
In  cooperation  with  or  through  the  facili- 
ties of  the  appropriate  legislative  commit- 
tees or  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  public  hearings  In  as  many  labor 
market  areas  as  feasible,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  opportunities  for  heartag  peti- 
tions and  complaints  by  individuals  and 
groups  who  feel  that  they  have  been  denied 
their  rights  to  employment  opportunities 
or  have  been  Injured  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  policies  and  programs  designed  to  guar- 
antee the  exercise  of  rights;   and 

(3)  annually  report  upon,  with  Its  own 
concltislons  and  recommendations,  the  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  the  policies 
and  programs  mandated  by  the  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  the  procedures  for 
effective  Congressional  implementation  of 
the  full  employment  and  production  pro- 
gram Initiated  by  the  President  under  sub- 
section 3 (a).  The  subsection  requires  that: 

(1)  In  addition  to  Its  responsibilities  un- 
der subsection  (a) .  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee must,  within  30  days  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  bl-yearly  full  employment  and 
production  program  as  required  pursuant  to 
subsection  3(a) : 

(A)  review  that  program  and  suggest 
whatever  modifications  the  committee  deeme 
advisable; 

(B)  submit  the  modified  program  to  the 
respective  Houses  of  the  Congress,  together 
with  the  committee's  comments  on  all  parts 
thereof.  Including  a  justification  for  all  mod- 
ifications made  In  the  program  as  submitted 
by  the  executive; 

(C)  submit  a  recommendation  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  sums 
needed  to  be  appropriated  to  finance  such 
program  as  submitted  pursuant  to  clause 
(B)  above  (called  the  "employment  deficit 
recommendation" ) ; 

(2)  The  Full  Employment  and  Production 
Program,  as  modified  and  as  submitted,  and 
the     employment     deficit     recommendation 
must  be  forthwith  referred  to  the  Approprla 
tlons  committees   of  the  respective   Houses 
for  a  period  of  30  days.  Those  committees  are 
required  to    (1)    recommend   appropriations 
consistent  with  the  employment  deficit  rec 
ommendatlon  and  (2)  make  such  other  rec 
ommendations   as  they  deem   advisable. 

(3)  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the 
30  days  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  above  It 
la  a  highly  privileged  motion  In  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  that  may  be  made  by  a  mem 
ber  of  either  body  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  emplojrment  deficit  recom- 
mendation of  the  Joint  Economic  Conunltte< 
as  a  joint  reeolutlon  of  the  respective  bodj 
appropriating  the  sums  specifled  in  th<i 
employment  deficit  recommendation. 

(4)  After  the  making  of  that  motion  It  in 
then  Immediately  in  order  to  consider  th« 
recommendations   made  by   the   Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

(6)  Three  legislative  days  after  the  mak 
Ing  of  the  motion  specifled,  there  Is,  upor 
motion  made,  no  further  debate,  amend' 
ments,  or  other  proceedings  in  regard  to  th« 
employment  deficit  recommendation  and  t 
vote  on  all  pending  amendments  and  flna 
passage  Is  ordered  forthwith. 

Sec.  8.  Section  8  provides  for  Implementa 
tlon  of  the  Act  by  stages.  Subsection  (a) 
states  that  the  Congress  recognizes  that  ( 1 ) 
the  full  objectives  of  the  Act  cannot  be  at- 
tained Immediately  upon  Its  enactment,  (2) 
considerable  time  will  be  needed  to  develop 
the  Pull  Employment  and  Production  Pro 
gram,  the  research  work  under  the  National 
Institute  for  Full  Employment,  the  Local 
Plaimlng  Councils,  the  Community  Job 
Boards,  the  Community  Public  Service  Work 
Reservoirs,  the  Standby  Jobs  Corps,  the  Res 
ervolrs  of  Public  Service  and  Private  Em- 
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ployment  Projects,  the  tT.S.  Full  Employment 
Service,  the  Job  Ouarantee  Offices,  and  the 
additional  responsibilities  of  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Commltte,  and  (3 )  the 
Implementation  of  the  Act  therefore  must 
be  accomplished  In  a  series  of  stages. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide,  by  reg- 
ulation, guidelines  and  otherwise,  for  the 
full  implementation  of  the  Act  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth  calendar  year  after  Its  enactment, 
at  which  time  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(g)  and  (h)  (relating  to  judicial  enforce- 
ment) shall  enter  into  effect.  This  subsection 
Is  not  to  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent from  effecting  full  implementation  of 
the  Act  by  an  earlier  date,  including  the  pro- 
vision of  the  entering  into  effect  of  subsec- 
tions 5(g)  and  (h)  by  such  earlier  date. 

Subsection  (c)  declares  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  government  that  the  full  ob- 
jectives of  the  Act  be  attained  no  later  than 
the  end  of  the  fifth  calendar  year  after  Its 
enactment,  and  toward  this  end  the  Pull 
Employment  and  Production  Programs  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President  must 
Include  his  or  her  specific  quantitative  and 
qualitative  targets  spelling  out  these  objec- 
tives, and  the  Local  Job  Councils  must  spell 
out  similar  quantitative  and  qualitative  tar- 
gets for  their  respective  geographical  areas. 

Section  9.  Section  9  establishes  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Pull  Employment.  Sub- 
section (a)  affirms  that  the  Congress  recog- 
nizes that  (1)  in  the  absence  of  genuine  full 
employment,  as  defined  In  this  Act,  many 
Federal  policies  and  programs  have  been 
based  on  the  presumption  of  the  continuing 
lack  of  suitable  employment  opportunities 
for  large  numbers  of  people  able  and  willing 
to  work,  and  (2)  to  carry  out  their  functions 
under  the  Act.  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  local  Planning  Councils,  the 
Community  Job  Boards,  the  Job  Ourantee 
Offices,  the  Pull  Employment  Service  and  the 
Congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee 
need  the  support  of  long-range,  continuing, 
serious  and  objective  studies  of  the  many 
changes  required  In  such  Federal  policies  and 
programs  to  gear  them  more  closely  to  the 
Full  Employment  and  Production  Program, 
its  continuing  adjustment  and  improvement, 
and  Its  Implementation. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that,  to  develop 
and  administer  a  long-range  program  of  such 
studies,  there  Is  established  a  National  In- 
stitute for  Pull  Employment  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  under  a  director  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
to  operate  In  continuing  consultation  with 
a  National  Commission  for  Full  Employment 
Policy  Studies. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  the  Director 
of  the  Institute: 

( 1 )  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years  but  be 
removable,  with  or  without  cause,  by  the 
Secretary; 

(2)  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  Grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  set 
forth  in  Section  5332  of  Title  5,  United  States 
Code.  The  Director's  position  is  In  addition 
to  the  number  of  positions  placed  in  Grade 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  Section 
5108  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code: 

(3)  appoint  a  Deputy  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute and  such  other  employees  as  required 
to  perform  the  functions  of  the  Institute; 
and 

(4)  appoint,  for  terms  not  to  exceed  three 
years,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  governing 
appointment  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
compensate,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
63  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  such  technical 
or  professional  employees  of  the  Institute 
as  the  Director  deems  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  Institute's  functions  and  also  ap- 
point and  compensate  without  regard  to 
such  provisions  not  to  exceed  one-fifth  of 
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as  additional  metho<:s  of  encouraging  par- 
ticipatory and  decentralized  planning  of 
employment  policies  tlnd  programs. 

(8)  the  standards  und  criteria  to  be  used 
by  the  Local  Planning  Councils  (piursuant  to 
subsection  4(b) )  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
programs  under  the  jLct; 

(9)  the  problems  ol  the  special  priority  in- 
dividuals and  groups  i  eferred  to  In  subsection 
6(d); 

(10)  the  integration  of  existing  programs 
of  welfare  assistance,  Income  maintenance 
and  unemployment  <  ompensatlon  with  the 
payments  made  to  people  under  Section  6 
of  the  Act; 

(11)  improved  methodologies  for  conduct- 
ing studies  In  all  such  areas,  with  special 
attention  to  the  meth  odological  problems  in- 
volved in  utilizing  ski  Us  and  techniques  that 
may  transcend  estabU  shed  disciplinary  boun- 
daries; and 

(12)  a  comprehensive  program  for  such 
economic  and  social  lidicators,  both  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative .  as  may  be  needed  for 
the  continuous  and  <  bjectlve  monitoring  of 
basic  economic  and  s<  icial  trends  In  the  per- 
formance, structure,  and  environment  of 
the  American  econom  r  and  society. 

Subsection  (f)  reqilres  that  the  Institute, 
In  developing  Its  p:  ogram,  encourage  di- 
vergent approaches  1o  each  area  of  policy 
study,  shall  keep  the  Local  Planning  Coun- 
cils informed  on  the  nature  of  research  in 
process  and  dissemlrate  widely  the  results 
of  all  completed  resea:  ch. 

Section  10.  Sectloi  10,  entitled  "General 
Provisions,"  contains  two  subsections.  Sub- 
section (a),  entltle<[  "Nondiscrimination," 
mandates  that  no  per  ion  in  the  United  States 
on  the  ground  of  sex,  age,  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin  te  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
prog;ram  or  activity  'unded  In  whole  or  In 
part  with  funds  mafe  available  under  the 
Act. 

Subsection  (b),  eatltled  "Labor  Stand- 
ards," requires  that: 

(1)  All  laborers  aid  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  sub  jontractors  In  any  con- 
struction, alteration  or  repair  Including 
painting  and  decorating  or  projects,  build- 
ing, and  works  which  are  federally  assisted 
vmder  the  Act  be  pale  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction 
in  the  locality  as  deiermlned  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  accordance  wl  ;h  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
as  amended  (40  U.il.C.  276a-276a^5) .  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  w(ll  have,  with  respect  to 
such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1960  (16  I'Jl.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  941 1,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C. 
276  (c) ) ;  and 

(2)  The  Job  Guarantee  Office  cannot  enter 
into  any  agreement  under  Section  6  of  the 
Act  nor  develop  any  \  roject  for  the  Reservoir 
of  Public  Service  ard  Private  Employment 
Projects  imtU  it  haq  determined  that  such 
agreement  or  projecB  will  provide — 

(A)  that  appropriate  standards  for  the 
health,  safety,  and  other  conditions  applica- 
ble to  the  performance  of  work  and  train- 
ing or  any  project  are  established  and  will  be 
maintained; 

(B)  appropriate  wsrkmen's  comp)ensation 
protection;  and 

(C)  assurances  th  it  the  project  will  not 
result  In  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  Impair  existing  contracts  for 
services  or  result  In  Ijhe  substitution  of  Fed- 
eral for  other  funds  l^i  connection  with  work 
that  would  otherwise  be  performed. 

Section  11.  Section  11  contains  the  defini- 
tions in  the  Act,  wh;ch  are  as  follows: 

(1)  "Adult  Amerlcalns"  refers  to  all  citizens 
and  permanent  reside  nts  of  the  United  States 


who  are  16  years  of 


ige  or  older,  plus  such 


younger  age  groups  is  may  be  expressly  In- 
cluded by  local,  Sta  «,  or  Federal  law  and 
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implemented  by  administrative  regulations 
under  this  Act. 

(2)  "Full  employment"  Is  a  situation  un- 
der which  there  are  useful  and  rewarding 
employment  opportunities  for  {ill  adult  Amer- 
icans able  and  wUllng  to  work. 

(3)  "Able  and  willing  to  work"  means  pos- 
sessing the  capacity  and  motivation  to  per- 
form for  pay  productive  tasks  creative  of  a 
useful  social  product. 

(4)  "Opportunity"  refers  to  an  available 
and  feasible  choice. 

(5)  "Fair  rates  of  compensation"  refers  to 
remuneration  at  wages  reflecting  regional 
levels  of  compensation,  statutory  minimum 
wages,  or  those  wages  established  by  prevail- 
ing collective  bargaining  agreements,  which- 
ever Is  highest,  and  under  working  condi- 
tions consistent  with  trade  union  or  prevail- 
ing standards,  whichever  Is  higher. 

(6)  "Secretary"  refers  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Section  12.  Section  12  authorizes  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30, 
1977,  and  for  each  succeedmg  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  Act. 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
SUFFERS  FROM  INFLATION 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HANIJEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  14, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  two 
press  releases  of  considerable  import  for 
the  American  dairy  industry.  Reading 
remarkedly  like  one  of  those  good  news — 
bad  news  jokes,  which  have  been  so  popu- 
lar of  late,  the  Secretary  finally  an- 
nounced a  drastic  curtailment  in  nonfat 
dry  milk  imports,  which  Is  good  news; 
yet,  at  the  same  time  he  refused  to  con- 
duct a  public  hearing  on  class  I  milk 
prices,  which  is  decidedly  bad  news.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  these  decisions, 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
discuss  some  of  the  history  and  issues 
behind  these  developments. 

As  we  know,  for  years  the  United  States 
has  operated  imder  a  limited  system  of 
dairy  import  quotas  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can dairy  farmer  and  ultimately  the  con- 
sumer from  the  disasters  of  a  glutted 
dairy  market.  While  this  has  not  halted 
the  gradual  decline  in  the  number  of 
dairy  farmers,  the  import  program  along 
with  the  Federal  price  support  program 
traditionally  gave  the  dairy  farmer  the 
assurance  that  there  will  be  a  market  for 
his  products. 

Stability  in  supply  and  price  has  been 
vital  to  the  dairy  industry  because  of  the 
heavy  investment  of  funds  involved. 

However,  under  the  free  wheeling 
theories  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz,  U.S.  dairy  policy  has  undergone  a 
dramatic  change.  Suddenly,  during  1973 
the  USDA  opened  up  the  domestic  dairy 
market  to  a  flood  of  subsidized  dairy  im- 
ports. Butter  imports  jumped  1.000  per- 
cent over  1972  levels.  Imported  nonfat 
dry  milk,  which  had  claimed  only  0.2  per- 
cent of  the  market  in  1972,  occupied  23.2 
percent  of  the  market  in  1973.  Cheese 
imports  climbed  by  80  billion  pounds, 
and  milkfat  imports  more  than  doubled. 
Almost  overnight  the  American  dairy  in- 
dustry foimd  itself  competing  with  im- 
ports which  do  not  have  to  meet  the  rigid 


sanitary  standards  of  American  products, 
and  in  many  cases  these  imports  were 
directly  and  heavily  subsidized  by  foreign 
governments. 

It  was  argued  that  such  a  move  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  consumer.  By  allow- 
ing imports  into  the  marketplace  the 
consumer  would  benefit  by  the  increased 
supplies  which  would  bring  about  lower 
prices  for  dairy  products.  However,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  this  was  not  to  be  the 
case.  Initially,  producers  eagerly  bought 
large  stocks  of  the  cheaper  imports  but 
did  not  bother  to  pass  along  the  lower 
price  to  the  consumer.  At  the  same  time, 
demand  for  dairy  products  was  on  the 
rise,  and  the  year  1974  was  expected  to 
see  an  increased  demand  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts of  some  3  billion  pounds.  It  was 
hoped  that  production  would  increase  in 
response  to  increased  demand. 

An  important  factor  in  a  dairy  farm- 
er's production  costs  is  feed  grains.  Soy- 
beans, com,  and  oats  are  mixed  with 
farm-grown  hay  to  give  the  dairy  cow 
the  high  protein  diet  which  has  made  the 
American  dairy  cow  the  highest  producer 
of  any  nation.  Another  source  of  high 
protein,  the  anchovy,  mysteriously  disap- 
peared from  its  normal  spawning 
groimds  in  the  winter  of  1972.  European 
countries  and  Japan,  which  usually  rely 
on  the  anchovy  as  a  feed  supplement, 
eagerly  turned  to  the  American  feed 
grain  market,  and  without  any  interfer- 
ence from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture proceeded  to  buy  out  the  American 
soybean  crop.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  USDA  had  arranged 
to  sell  almost  one-third  of  our  total 
wheat  crop  to  the  Russians.  Also  included 
in  the  deal  were  large  amounts  of  barley, 
oats  and,  of  course,  the  now  famous  soy- 
bean. Within  3  months  soybean  prices 
had  risen  from  $4  a  bushel  to  $13,  and 
were  still  rising.  Even  if  a  farmer  could 
afford  such  a  steep  jump  in  prices,  in 
many  instances  the  rail  freight  cars 
needed  to  transport  stocks  were  busily 
hauling  grain  to  the  hvmgry  holds  of 
Russian  freighters.  For  6  long  months, 
while  farmers  sold  oCf  their  herds  and 
went  out  of  business.  Secretary  Butz 
steadfastly  refused  to  clamp  a  lid  on  the 
exports  of  grain,  until  suddenly  one  day, 
some  3  months  too  late,  the  Secretary 
acted  to  limit  these  exports. 

Thus,  in  mid-1973,  the  American  dairy 
farmer,  usually  in  good  shape  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  found  himself  squeezed 
between  unlimited  dairy  imports  on  one 
hand  and  unlimited  exports  of  feed 
grains  on  the  other.  Fortunately,  from 
that  point  onward  things  gradually  be- 
gan to  improve  somewhat,  with  the 
USDA  forecasting  a  record  grain  crop 
and  increased  demand  for  dairy  products 
keeping  prices  high.  However,  the  USDA 
overinflated  crop  estimates,  and  while 
feed  grain  prices  dropped  somewhat,  they 
still  remained  very  high  and,  of  course, 
the  dairy  imports  continued  to  eat  into 
the  domestic  market. 

More  trouble  was  in  store,  though,  be- 
cause the  USDA  again  annoimced  new 
imports  of  dairy  products  to  meet  with 
an  expected  increase  in  demand,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Secretary  refused  to 
adjust  the  i>arity  level  for  dairy  products 


to  an  acceptable  level  needed  to  encour- 
age American  dairy  farmers  to  make  the 
needed  expansion  to  compensate  for  this 
jump  in  demand.  And  then  the  consumer 
started  balking  at  high  dairy  prices,  and 
demand  plummeted,  imtil  now,  in  Jime 
1974,  the  market  is  almost  glutted,  and 
Secretary  Butz  finds  himself  paying  out 
Federal  tax  dollars  in  subsidy  payments 
to  American  dairy  farmers. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  two  press 
releases  I  mentioned  earlier.  One  halts 
the  importation  of  nonfat  dry  milk  xmtil 
further  notice,  a  badly  needed  step  that 
should  be  highly  commended.  At  long 
last  it  seems  the  Secretary  recognizes 
that  unlimited  imports  are  not  the  key 
to  a  healthy  dairy  industry,  a  very  ex- 
pensive lesson  in  farming  the  American 
people  could  have  been  spared.  However, 
in  his  press  release  Secretary  Butz  makes 
no  reference  to  the  low-parity  supports 
or  to  the  previous  flood  of  imports  he 
authorized  which  brought  about  this 
situation.  Indeed,  Mr.  Butz  reserves  the 
option  to  open  up  the  floodgates  to 
another  roimd  of  imports  at  an  unspeci- 
fled  time  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me 
that  all  too  often  the  people  of  this 
country  are  treated  to  the  spectacle  of 
their  own  leaders  refusing  to  admit  their 
mistakes  and  to  take  effective  action  to 
correct  them. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  publicly 
call  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
declare  openly  what  this  country's  dairy 
policy  really  is.  We  have  been  treated  too 
long  to  confusing  and  contradictory  agri- 
culture policies  under  the  present  admin- 
istration to  continue  to  allow  decisions 
to  be  made  without  ample  public  partici- 
pation in  the  decisionmaking  process.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  would  like  to 
see  a  public  declaration  of  not  only  dairy 
goals  but  of  the  USDA  program  for  agri- 
culture in  general.  I  think  if  we  examine 
the  second  press  release  I  mentioned,  wt 
will  see  ample  evidence  of  the  continuec 
contradiction  in  USDA  policy. 

This  second  press  release  announcec 
denial  of  a  request  from  almost  everj 
dairy  organization  and  cooperative  in  th« 
country  for  an  emergency  hearing  tc 
stabilize  class  I  milk  prices.  A  substantia] 
segment  of  the  American  dairy  industrs 
uses  the  Minnesota -Wisconsin  manufac- 
turing grade  price  to  determine  whai 
price  will  be  paid  to  the  farmer  for  hij 
milk.  During  March  of  this  year  the 
Minnesota- Wisconsin  price  reached  $8.1; 
per  hundredweight.  By  the  end  of  Apri 
it  had  rapidly  plummeted  to  $7.73  pel 
hundredweight,  a  decline  of  42  cents.  Tc 
put  this  in  perspective,  the  Minnesota 
Wisconsin  manufacturing  grade  price 
has  never  dropped  over  20  cents  in  8 
similar  period.  At  the  same  time,  the 
rampant  inflation  that  seems  to  be  ar 
administration  trademark  continued 
which  for  the  dairy  farmer  means  highei 
production  costs  during  a  time  of  declin- 
ing prices.  This  had  prompted  the  firs  i 
unanimous  request  ever  by  all  dain 
cooperatives  for  a  hearing  to  considei 
flooring  class  I  milk  prices  at  a  higl 
enough  level  to  maintain  milk  productior 
through  the  summer  months. 

Finally,  after  a  6-week  delay  on  the  re- 
quest for  an  emergency  hearing,  th« 
USDA  responded  by  flatly  denying  th(! 
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request.  In  denying  the  request,  the 
USDA  stated  that  the  drop  in  milk  prices 
was  merely  a  seasonal  imbalance  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  which  should  improve 
during  the  fall  season.  Department  ofiB- 
cials  said  "crop  conditions  continue  fa- 
vorable and  dairy  farmers  reasonably  can 
anticipate  better  milk  feed  ratios  than 
have  existed  since  1972."  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  the  USDA  can  predict  what 
feed  will  cost  this  fall,  when  Its  own  first 
crop  forecast  will  not  even  be  published 
until  July  10,  over  3  weeks  after  the  plea 
for  a  hearing  was  rejected. 

In  any  event,  whether  we  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  USDA's  reason  for  expecting 
an  improvement  in  the  milk  picture,  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  public 
and  the  parties  directly  involved  in  this 
situation  have  a  right  to  state  their  case 
before  that  case  is  rejected.  By  refusing 
to  even  consider  a  hearing  to  discuss  the 
flooring  of  the  milk  price,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  in  effect  barring  the 
public  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  pub- 
lic decisionmaking  process. 

I  can  understand  the  Department's 
reluctance  to  have  the  failure  of  its  dairy 
policy  aired  in  a  large,  public  forum. 
However.  I  must  remind  the  Department 
that  its  batting  average  is  poor.  Many  of 
us  warned  that  the  dairy  industry,  in  the 
Northeast  particularly,  was  not  recover- 
ing from  the  disaster  associated  with 
Hurricane  Agnes  In  1972.  Many  of  us 
warned  that  a  policy  of  unlimited  im- 
ports of  dairy  products  would  make  a  bad 
situation  worse.  And  many  of  us  warned 
that  the  failure  to  respond  to  pleas  for 
an  increase  in  the  support  price  was 
courting  disaster. 

Dairy  farmers  suffer  from  inflation 
just  as  other  consumers  do.  Rapidly  de- 
clining prices  at  the  farm  level  for  milk 
will  provide  only  a  very  temporary  bene- 
fit to  dairy  product  consumers.  When 
prices  hit  bottom,  or  if  they  are  allowed 
to  hit  bottom,  there  will  be  substantially 
less  cows  available  to  respond  to  the 
much  higher  prices  for  milk  which  will 
surely  follow  a  period  of  serious  shortage. 


MILTON    HIGH    SCHOOL    BASEBALL 
TEAM  DAY 

'Mr.  BLTIKE  of  Masachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  this  time  to 
speak  in  tribute  of  the  Milton  High 
School  baseball  team,  the  newly  crowned 
champion  of  eastern  Massachusetts  base- 
ball. There  is  more  to  this  story,  how- 
ever, than  the  mere  recital  of  the  exciting 
exploits  of  some  fine  young  scholar- 
athletes,  and  for  this  reason  I  partic- 
ularly desire  to  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  Nothing,  of  course, 
can  detract  from  the  honors  brought  to 
the  team  and  the  town  from  the  hard 
work  and  determination  of  the  Milton 
men.  As  a  resident  of  Milton,  I  take  great 
pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  our 
champions,  and  as  a  lifelong  baseball  fan. 
I  am  thrilled  to  watch  Milton  develop 


into  a  hotbed  of 
activity. 

There  is  a  storj 
saga,  however,  and 
to  show  that  the 
baseball  season  are 
members  and  their 


great  pride  in  the 
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baseball  talent  and 

behind  this  success 
in  many  ways  it  goes 
winners  of  the  1974 
not  merely  the  team 
dedicated  coach,  but 


the  Milton  commui  ity  as  a  whole  as  well. 
The  entire  commun  ity  of  Milton  has  been 
swept  up  by  this  ba  ;ebaU  fever  and  takes 


vay  their  sons  repre- 


sented the  old  to  vn.  The  community 
spirit  engendered  jy  the  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts champic  ns  is  a  precious  asset 
any  town  would  be  desirous  of.  and  the 
town  is  not  unapp:  eciative.  Jime  27  has 
been  designated  klilton  High  School 
Baseball  Team  Day  by  proclamation  of 
the  selectmen.  The  team  will  be  honored 
at  a  banquet  that  evening. 

The  accompany irig  article  from  the 
.Tune  20  Milton!  Record-Transcript 
describes  the  civic  ^ride  Milton  residents 
take  in  their  dian  ond  heroes.  It  is  no 
mystery  to  me  tha ;  baseball  is  our  na- 
tional pastime,  the  town  of  Milton  cer- 
tainly shows  why. 

The  text  of  the  irticle  and  the  proc- 
lamation follow: 

Town  To  Honoh  BiSEBAix  Champions  on 
Jul  TE  27 

The  Town  of  Mlltaa  wUl  have  the  oppor- 
tunity next  Thursdaji  night  June  27  at  Lan- 
tana's  In  Randolph  to  celebrate  and  toast  the 
Eastern  Mass.  High  $chool  Baseball  Cham- 
pions of  1974,  Miltoii  High  School.  A  large 
delegation  of  Town  Dfflcials,  baseball  cele- 
brities, friends  and  re  latives  will  be  on  hand 
to  join  In  on  this  gala  iffair. 

Those  who  were  fori  unate  enough  to  follow 
and  attend  this  year's  State  Tournament  can 
attest  that  the  boys  on  the  championship 
MUton  baseball  team  ;ertainly  did  credit  not 
only  to  themselves,  t  lelr  coaches  and  their 
school,  but  also  certainly  gave  proof  that 
the  Town  of  Milton  n  ust  be  classified  as  one 
of  the  best  baseball  o  nters  within  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

To  single  out  any  ij  idlvldual  boy  would  be 
an  injustice  to  all.  at  each  kid  on  this  club 
played  fantastic  base  jail  and  really  showed 
that  when  teamwork  by  everyone  is  put  to- 
gether, along  with  1  lard  work,  goals  that 
might  appear  to  be  Impossible  can  be  at- 
tained. That  is  exact  y  what  this  bunch  of 
kids  did.  They  beat  the  best  and  through 
their  aggressiveness  and  determination 
brought  home  to  the  ';  'own  of  Milton  the  1974 
Eastern  Mass.  Chamf  lonship  . 

For  this  effort  mai  y  parents  and  friends 
are  now  determined  hat  they  are  going  to 
make  sure  that  thea  i  deeds  do  not  go  by 
unrecognized. 

A  large  committee  U  now  active  In  making 
arrangements  for  the  "Victory  Dinner"  next 
Thursday  night.  Thr(  ugh  the  generosity  of 
many  of  the  mercha  its  of  the  town  along 
with  donations  from  friends,  It  is  planned 
to  present  each  boy  t  ith  some  token  of  ap- 
preciation for  their  fli  le  efforts  in  making  the 
championship  possibl  i.  Tickets  for  the  affair 
may  be  purchased  fn  im  any  of  the  parents 
of  the  boys  who  plaj  Hi  on  the  team,  or  by 
contacting  any  of  the  following:  Milton  High 
School  Office,  Sher  Dr  jg  Store  In  Eswt  Milton 
Square,  O'NeU  Insura  ice.  Central  Ave.,  or  by 
calling  696-7292. 

A  roast  beef  dinner  will  be  served  and  en- 
Joyed  by  all.  Tickets  a  re  priced  at  $7.50  each. 

Now  that  the  kids  of  Milton  High  School 
have  brought  honor  ■  o  the  Town,  it  is  now 
Incumbent  upon  the  Town  to  bring  honor 
to  the  team,  and  this  :an  certainly  be  shown 
by    each    one    reservi  ig    Thursday    evening, 


June  27,  for  Baseball 
Randolph.  Donations 
Mrs.  Estelle  Poelaert, 
See  you  there ! 


June  26,  197 If. 

Night  at  Lantana's  in 
may  be  forwarded  to 
or  Mrs.  Ann  Curley. 


A  Proci  \mation 


Whereas,    the    1974 
Baseball  Team  dlsplaired 
letlcs  and  good  sportsmanship; 

Whereas,  the  enthvsiasm 
School  students  gatne  1 
port  throughout  the 

Whereas,    the    1974 
Baseball  Team  went 
Massachusetts  Divlsloii 

Whereas,   the  Miltqn 
ball  Team  has  set  a 
teams  to  follow; 

We,  therefore,  the 
the    Town    of    Milton 
Thursday,  the  27th 
High  School  Baseball 


Are 


given  permission  tc 


Milton    High    School 
excellence  In  ath- 
and 
of  Milton  High 
momentum  and  sup- 
^ntlre  community;  and 
MUton    High    School 
an  to  become  Eastern 
1  Champions;  and 
High  School  Base- 
example  for  all  other 


Soard  of  Selectmen  of 
do    hereby    proclaim 
y  of  June  as  Milton 
'  Team  Day. 


MORE  POOR  BUT  LESS  POOD 
(Mr.    ALEXANDER    asked    and   was 


address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  rei^e  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 1 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  hope  that  TOm  Wicker's  article, 
"More  Poor  But  Le|ss  Food,"  from  the 
New  York  Times,  JUne  23,  1974,  would 
help  influence  my  u-ban  colleagues  that 


we  must  unshackle 
farmer  and  let  him 
for  a  hungry  world 


tide  for  their  consideration,  in  hopes 
that  they  will  suppdrt  H.R.  15263: 
More  Poor  b'jt  Less  Pood 


feqd 


tte 
not 
necess  iry 


(By  Tom 

Imagine  a  highway 
and  six  feet  deep,  girdling 
equator.    Now    imaging 
year  a  625-mile  link 
Atlantic  coast)  in  a 
width  and  depth.  The 
of  grain  needed  to 
new  links  will   be  ret^ulred 
million  mouths  added 
population. 

That's    the    graphic 
Norman  E.  Borlaug, 
bel  Laureate,  who  is 
world  will  take 
crease  food  production 
hold   down    what    he 
population  growth, 
interview  at  the  Unltfed 
It's  not  a  matter  of  dflng 
food  production  can 
population  continues 
a  year. 

In  fact,  the  situatidn 
than  Dr.  Borlaug  pictured 
too  little  is  done  to 
and  unavailability  of 
too  little  Is  done  to 
growth,  world  famine 
human  overcrowding 
enough  Is  done  to  preitent 
It  may  be  Just  as  inevitable 
ures  required   will 
political,  economic 

What,  after  all.  is 
rich  peoples  of  the  wfcrld 
tribute  their  abundance 
that  the  poor,  primari:  y, 
the  size  of  their  faml  ie& 
runs  against  the  invincible 
acquisitiveness.  The 
equally  invincible  hunian 
by  staggering  ignoranqe 

On  the  flrst  point, 
Teltsch  of  The  New  Ibrk 


Wicker) 

of  grlan,  55  feet  wide 

the  earth  at  the 

adding   to   it   every 

longer  than  Florida's 

lane  of  the  same 

1  lighway  Is  the  amount 

the  world  now;  the 

to  feed  the  76 

nnually  to  the  world's 


put 
ar  d 


the  American  rice 
produce  more  food 
I  commend  the  ar- 


lllustratlon    of    Dr. 

agronomist  and  No- 

optimlstic  that  the 

steps  either  to  in- 

and  availability  or  to 

called    "monstrous" 

as  he  observed  In  an 

Nations  last  week, 

one  or  the  other; 

never  be  sufficient  If 

to  grow  at  2  percent 

may  be  more  bleak 

it.  If  nothing  or 

idcrease  the  production 

1 30d,  and  if  nothing  or 

liold  down  population 

poverty  and  ghastly 

^em  Inevitable.  But  if 

such  catastrophes. 

that  the  meas- 

an  effective  end  to 

social  freedom. 

^eing  asked?  That  the 

voluntarUy  redis- 

to  the  poor;    and 

restrain  voluntarily 

The  first  demand 

grain  of  human 

collides  with  an 

perversity,  abetted 


s(  cond 


lor  Instance,  Kathleen 
Times  reported  In 


June  26,  197If 
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a  survey  this  week  that  It  would  tt^e  "radi- 
cal cuts"  In  the  per  capita  grato  consumption 
of  affluent  nations  to  attain  even  "bare  min- 
imum" supplies  for  the  thirty  to  forty  poor- 
est countries.  Are  Americans  likely  to  accept 
such  "radical  cuts"  without  being  forced  to 
do  so  either  by  actual  scarcity  or  by  Govern- 
ment order?  Will  they  even,  as  Senator  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  has  suggested,  contribute  to 
foreign  food  production  the  three  mUllon 
tons  of  fertilizer  they  now  spread  annually 
on  their  lawns  and  golf  courses? 

On  the  second  point.  Dr.  Datta  N.  Pal,  the 
director  of  famUy  planning  for  Bombay,  re- 
ported last  week  to  a  population  convocation 
m  New  York  that  after  years  of  Intense  effort 
In  India,  fifteen  mUllon  couples  had  been 
sterilized  and  eight  million  were  using  some 
form  of  contraception — out  of  one  hundred 
million  couples  In  need  of  famUy  planning. 
That's  less  than  one-fourth — about  the  same 
proportion  that  Dr.  Jae  Mo  Young  said  was 
using  contraceptives  In  South  Korea.  Dr.  Pal 
thought  India  had  "not  done  too  badly"  at 
that  rate,  but  his  report  shows  what  an  Im- 
mense problem  remains. 

Whether  one  professes  a  hard  or  soft  ap- 
proach, there  seems  to  be  no  acceptable  or 
likely  way  to  proceed.  One  biologist  told  a 
population  convocation  that  foreign  aid 
should  be  withheld  from  poor  countries  that 
had  no  effective  population  control  program. 
Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  the  ecology,  called 
that  "inhumane"  and  proposed.  Instead,  that 
the  United  States  divert  some  of  Its  abun- 
dant fertilizer  as  "reparations"  to  developing 
countries,  at  whose  expense  he  said  the 
United  States  had  developed  Itself.  That  may 
be  the  more  humane  course,  but  let  Mr. 
Commoner  tell  that  to  the  American  farm 
Industry,  which  made  $5  billion  more  in 
profit  in  1973  than  In  1972. 

Emma  Rothschild  pointed  out  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  New  York  Review  of  Books  that 
this  country  actually  paid  for  its  higher- 
priced  oil  imports  In  1973  with  Increased 
agricultural  exports,  and  extracted  $7  bllUon 
from  developing  countries  through  food  sales 
to  them.  That  does  not  suggest  wholesale 
American  charity  to  hungry  nations,  now  or 
in  the  future — unless  government  imposes 
authoritarian  economic  and  political  policies 
for  the  unlikely  purpose  of  being  generous 
to  the  world's  poor. 

Even  In  this  rich  country.  Inflation  has 
caused  food  costs  to  rise  faster  than  increases 
in  food  stamps  and  other  assistance  pro- 
grams, with  the  net  effect,  as  a  Senate  hesu'- 
Ing  on  nutrition  was  told  last  week,  that  the 
American  poor  are  hungrier  and  poorer  than 
they  were  In  1970.  Even  if  Inflation  were 
halted,  these  Americans  would  stUl  need 
either  vastly  Increased  assistance  or  a  broad 
program  of  Income  support,  neither  of  which 
Is  the  kind  of  program  that  has  recently 
been  electing  politicians  to  office. 


DETENTE,   MOSCOW   SUMMIT.   AND 
TRADE  GIVEAWAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  BLACKBtniN)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
euphoric  over  his  administration's  Mid- 
east achievement,  President  Nixon  will 
arrive  in  Moscow  on  Friday.  It  Is  no 
secret  that  he  hopes  to  score  a  fresh 
"disarmament  breakthrough." 

In  an  interview  telecast  Monday  night 
on  CBS,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  Russia's 
recently  exiled  Nobel  Prize-winning 
author,  told  newsman  Walter  Cronklte: 

This  kind  of  optimism  is  completely  In- 
comprehensible to  me  .  .  .  never  before  has 
an  American  President  been  In  so  weak  a 
position. 


He  warned  that  Americans  should  not 
be  misled  by  Soviet  demonstrations  of 
enthusiasm. 

There  is  valid  cause  for  concern  that 
the  present  trend  of  euphoria  may  mis- 
lead us  into  further  lowering  our  guard 
against  the  Communist  world.  We  must 
remember  that  a  mai^n  of  military 
advantage  through  possession  of  a  num- 
ber of  sophisticated  technologies  is  crit- 
ical to  our  security.  For  example: 

A  great  many  modern  weapons  systems 
depend  on  computers.  In  the  technology 
of  computer  production  and  application 
in  combination  with  systems  integration 
we  are  about  15  years  ahead  of  the 
Soviets.  That  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
The  Soviets  lack  the  ability  to  build  large 
numbers  of  highly  reliable  sophisticated 
machines.  They  lack  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide related  equipment  and  follow-on 
support.  They  lack  "naked"  technology; 
for  example,  technology  per  se,  and  in 
that  embodied  in  a  machine. 

In  October  1973,  Control  Data  Corp. 
announced  its  signing  of  a  10-year  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Min- 
isters for  Science  and  Technology  for 
technical  "cooperation"  in  developing 
and  manufacturing  the  most  advanced 
computer  equipment.  American  sources 
in  Moscow  put  the  agreement's  ultimate 
worth  at  about  $500  million. 

Admittedly,  the  United  States  must 
redress  its  foreign  trade  Imbalances  of 
recent  years.  It  is  my  contention,  how- 
ever, that  ventures  such  as  this  permit 
the  relentless  development  of  a  Soviet 
military  machine  planned  for  our 
destruction.  On  October  23,  1973.  the 
Soviet  news  agency  Tass  stated: 

The  Control  Data  Corporation  Is  the  first 
American  firm  to  have  signed  with  the  Soviet 
State  Committee  an  agreement  for  scientific- 
technical  cooperation  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
The  agreement  envisages  Joint  work  in  de- 
signing most  up-to-date  computers,  com- 
puter peripheral  equipment  (magnetic 
tapes) ,  systems  of  Information  processes,  and 
communication  and  also  software  (language 
and  Instructions  to  the  computer  on  what  to 
do)  for  such  systems. 

The  Tass  annovmcement  went  on  to 
reveal : 

Talks  are  underway  on  the  sale  of  high 
speed  "Cyber"  electronic  computers. 

This  raised  eyebrows  in  some  of  Wash- 
ington's more  sensitive  sanctums.  U.S. 
officials,  and  some  Control  Data  officials, 
were  surprised  that  Tass  announced  any 
dialog  on  the  Cyber  system;  for  Cyber 
is  an  extremely  sensitive  topic.  It  is  a 
very  high  speed,  large  volume,  scientiflc 
computer  which  processes  94  million  bits 
of  information  per  second,  or  even  more. 
Only  8  to  10  such  installations  exist  in 
the  world.  Typical  installations  belong  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  NASA,  and  the  Naticaial  Security 
Agency. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Defense 
Space  Business  Daily  of  May  23,  1974, 
and  according  to  an  article,  "Moscow 
Plan  for  U.S.  Computers,"  in  the  May  25, 
1974,  edition  of  the  Financial  Times  of 
London,  the  Sperry-Rand  Corp.  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  State  Committee  for  Science  and 
Technology  to  share  technology  with  the 
Soviets,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  asked 


Sperry-Rand  to  submit  detailed  plans 
for  construction  of  a  large  computer- 
manufacturing  complex  in  Moscow. 

The  U.S.S.R.  plant  would  be  at  least 
the  size  of  the  largest  owned  by  UNTVAC, 
Sperry's  computer  subsidiary.  It  would 
have  the  capacity  for  making  peripheral 
equipment  and  components,  and  include 
a  foundry.  The  project  would  require  sub- 
stantial capital  investment  by  Sperry. 
In  Moscow.  Sperry  recently  put  on 
display  a  model  UNIVAC  1106  computer 
understood  to  have  three  times  the  ca- 
pacity of  anything  previously  allowed  by 
the  United  States  to  be  shown  or  sold 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  When  this  exhibition 
is  over,  this  machine  will  be  delivered  to 
Poland — a  transaction  for  which  an  ex- 
port license  has  already  been  granted. 
Without  computers,  modem  weapons 
systems  could  not  be  built,  integrated, 
tested,  deployed,  kept  combat  ready,  nor 
operated.  In  fact,  weapons  such  as  mis- 
siles, aircraft,  tanks,  and  submarines  in- 
corporate computers  as  part  of  arma- 
ment. Avionics  are  Intrinsically  com- 
puter-linked. So  is  missile  accuracy. 
MIRVing  missile  heads  is  impossible 
without  computers.  Helicopters  used 
against  tanks  are  provided  with  com- 
puters and  computer  links  to  obtain  the 
real-time  information  needed  for  effec- 
tive battlefield  inaction. 

With  advancement  of  detente,  we  have 
witnessed  a  steady  dismantling  of  our  ex- 
port controls. 

This  "trade"  now  constitutes  a  threat 
to  American  labor  and  industry.  Worse, 
the  security  of  the  United  States  is  being 
endangered  by  transfer  of  U.S.  technol- 
ogy and  capital  equipment  to  Communist 
bloc  countries. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  a  long  list  of  prece- 
dents in  the  area  of  economic  warfare. 
They  include:  expropriations,  dumping, 
embargo,  and  encouraging  the  Arabs  to 
impose  an  oil  embargo  upon  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  Soviet  economic 
strategy  has  begim  to  show  itself: 
cheaply  priced  Soviet  products  sold  in 
Western  coimtries  which  have  been  made 
possible  by  utilization  of  Western  tech- 
nology within  the  U.S.S.R.  which  has 
contributed  to  Soviet  productive  capacity 
and  industrial  know-how.  For  example, 
Soviet  tractors  have  been  introduced  into 
the  American  market — selling  for  20  per- 
cent— 50  percent — less  than  the  price  of 
comparable  U.S.-made  tractors. 

Lada,  the  Soviet  automobile  built  by  a 
factory  planned  and  constructed  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  by  Fiat  of  Italy,  with  input  of 
American  technology  and  capital  equip- 
ment, compares,  favorably,  with  the  Fiat 
124.  It  sells  in  Europe  for  a  price  well  be- 
low the  Fiat  124.  It  can  easily  sell  in  the 
United  States  for  a  price  well  below  any 
American  or  Western -produced  compact 
automobile. 

Clefcrly,  one  cannot  expect  American 
industry  and  well-paid,  organized  Ameri- 
can workers  to  compete  with  Soviet 
state-owned  enterprises  married  to  non- 
free  Soviet  labor. 

A  current  example  of  outfiow  of  Amer- 
ican advanced  technology  and  auto- 
mated machinery  is  the  Kama  River 
truck  plant,  now  under  construction  in 
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accordance  with  specifications  provided 
by  leading  American  engineering 
concerns. 

Donald  E.  Stingel.  president,  Swindell- 
Dresser  Co..  has  told  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  of  his  firm's  role 
as  the  plant's  principal  engineering  and 
construction  company.  His  testimoy  has 
included  the  revelation  that  the  firm  is 
providing  the  U.S.S.R.  with  a  techno- 
logical capacity  yet  to  be  reaUzed  even 
in  the  United  States. 

Specifically:  This  Kama  River  truck 
plant  will  have  an  annual  production 
capacity  for  100.000  10-ton  trucks.  That 
Soviet  production  of  heavy  military 
equipment  will  benefit  from  this  plant  is 
obvious  from  Mr.  Stingel 's  testimony  re- 
garding the  nature  and  capacity  of  the 
plant's  foundry. 

A  recent  intelligence  report  revealed 
the  presence  of  a  high  number  of  2'/2-ton 
trucks  in  ammunition  and  storage  depots 
in  Warsaw  pact  nations. 

These  trucks  are  maintained  with  a 
full  load  of  ammunition — ready  to  move 
on  immediate  notice.  It  takes  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  realize  the  ad- 
vantage the  Soviet  military  machine  will 
enjoy  by  replacing  2i^-ton  trucks  with 
10-ton  multiple-axis  modern  trucks  built 
at  the  Kama  River  truck  plant  with  U.S. 
technology  and  capital  equipment. 

Meanwhile,  American  technology,  pre- 
cision instrumentation,  and  computers 
have  been  used  to  perfect  Soviet  ICBM's, 
to  speed  up  the  development  of  Soviet 
MIRV's  by  2  to  4  years  and  advance  Uiser 
beam  weapons. 

Intelligence  agencies  and  other  ele- 
ments of  our  Government  reportedly 
view  this  problem  so  seriously  that  a 
special  high  level  National  Security 
Council  study  has  been  commissioned. 
The  objective:  To  attempt  to  determine 
what  can  be*  done  to  stem  the  flow  of 
technology  having  military  application. 

Preliminary  conclusions  of  this  study 
Indicate  a  greater  outflow  of  military- 
related  technology,  precision  instru- 
ments, and  computers  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Warsaw  pact  countries  than  sus- 
pected. These  conclusions  leave  no  doubt 
that  our  Goverimient's  detente  euphoria 
has  created  serious  export  loopholes. 

In  his  June  23  New  York  Times  col- 
umn, James  Reston,  discussing  d^tente's 
political  and  philosophical  concept,  and 
itis— 

Risky,  because  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
really  acting  In  the  spirit  of  detente,  com- 
promise and  world  order,  but  is  merely  vising 
detente  as  a  tactic  or  trick  to  achieve  hegem- 
ony or  domination  by  talking  sweet  and 
acting  tough. 

Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  has  noted  that,  from  the 
energy  crisis,  Soviet  leaders  have  learned 
that  the  free  world  can  be  disrupted  by 
the  price  of  fuel;  that  the  more  it  has  to 
pay  for  the  gas  and  oil  that  drive  its  in- 
dustrial machines  the  less  It  has  ]*ft  to 
finance  its  military  machines. 

In  a  recent  interview,  the  admiral  has 
warned: 

At  this  moment,  I  consider  that  the  So- 
viets have  a  possible  first  strike  capabUlty, 
whereas  we  do  not. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  has  also  warned: 
Russia's  Communist  Ideology  is  expanslon- 
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our  allies  and  that  we  had  the  willing- 
ness to  do  so. 

It  is  of  serious  concern,  therefore,  to 
observe  a  situation  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  about  to  en- 
ter into  serious  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  leadership  at  a  time  when  our  own 
country  appears  to  be  dramatically  slip- 
ping in  miUtary  strength  and  prepared- 
ness. It  is,  in  addition,  an  inopportune 
time  for  such  serious  negotiations  since 
our  domestic  political  situation  is  in  a 
state  of  continuing  turmoil,  a  circum- 
stance well  understood  by  the  men  in 
Moscow  who  traditionally  have  used  such 
moments  to  their  own  advantage. 

While  the  meetings  can  no  longer  be 
postponed,  we  can  at  the  very  least  un- 
derstand the  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances which  surroimd  them.  First,  it 
is  important  to  consider  our  military 
position. 

When  the  first  roimd  of  SALT  talks 
began  in  late  1969,  the  United  States  had 
1,054  land-based  ICBMs  and  41  Polaris- 
type  submarines.  The  Soviets  than  had 
approximately  550  land-based  ICBMs 
and  no  Polaris-type  submarines. 

When  the  interim  agreement  expires 
on  July  1,  1977,  we  will  still  have  our 
1,054  ICBMs  and  our  41  Polaris  sub- 
marines. But  the  Soviet  Union,  depend- 
ing upon  how  it  exercises  its  options,  will 
have  1,400  to  1,618  ICBMs  and  62  Polaris- 
type  submarines. 

The  SALT  I  agreement  confers  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  a  3-to-2  advantage  in 
number  of  land  and  sea-based  launchers 
and  a  4-to-l  advantage  In  throw  weight. 

Any  review  of  the  available  evidence 
makes  it  clear  that  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  falling  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
and  may  soon  find  itself  in  the  position 
of  being  unable  to  provide  a  realistic  self- 
defense.  Gen.  Lewis  Walt,  former  assist- 
ant commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
recently  declared  that — 

The  U.S.SJi.  Is  decisively  surpassing  the 
U.S.  in  virtually  all  aspects  of  mUltary 
strength.  Four  years  ago  Russia  had  550 
ICBMs — today  they  have  over  1,600  .  .  .  Our 
Nation  or  our  armed  forces  are  not  pre- 
pared ...  to  defend  our  freedom. 

The  Congress  expressed  its  concern 
over  the  terms  of  the  SALT  I  accords 
when,  in  the  fall  of  1972,  it  approved  the 
Jackson  amendment  to  the  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  interim  agreement.  The 
admendment  demands  equality  in  SALT 
II,  an  equality  based  on  niunbers  and 
payload  capacity  of  intercontinental 
strategic  forces.  Passing  the  Senate  56  to 
35,  the  House  307  to  4,  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President,  the  amendment 
means  that  both  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent agree  that  the  SALT  I  agreement 
is  not  acceptable  as  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  during  the  SALT  I  negotiations 
the  United  States  lacked  a  coherent  stra- 
tegic doctrine.  American  negotiators,  it 
is  now  generally  agreed,  were  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  their  Soviet  counterparts. 
Discussing  this  unfortunate  situation. 
Dr.  William  Van  Cleave,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  an  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
SALT  delegation,  makes  the  following 
point. 
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It  is  clear  that  there  are  very  significant 
differences  in  the  approaches  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.SS.R.  to  negotiation  and  to  arms  con- 
trol. Compared  to  the  U.S5JI.,  the  U.S.  has 
a  poUtlcaUy  naive  approach  to  both  .  .  .  Our 
driving  assumption  has  been  that  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  are  a  uniquely  cooperative 
process,  wherein  comprom.lse  Is  a  mutual  ob- 
jective .  .  .  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  seems 
clearly  to  have  regarded  SALT  as  another 
competitive  endeavor,  where  the  object  Is 
unilateral  advantage  and  where  one  can  gain 
at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Dr.  Van  Cleave  points  out  that — 
The  Soviet  approach  clearly  recognized 
that  arms  control  is  a  form  of  competition, 
an  arena  of  political  contest.  Just  as  the 
Soviets — in  contrast  to  the  U.S. — have  seen 
the  strategic  force  balance  as  an  expression 
of  political  power.  WhUe  we  have  dealt 
heavily — almost  exclusively — in  the  analytical 
problems  and  technical  details  of  specific 
arms  limitation,  the  Soviets  de-emphasized 
those  aspects  and  emphasized  a  broader,  more 
general  approach  that  was  insistent,  repeti- 
tious over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  heavy 
with  political  overtones. 

The  second  round  of  the  SALT  talks  is 
ominous,  and  few  Americans  recognize 
the  fact  that  their  country  is  on  the 
threshold  of  permanent  military  inferi- 
ority. Dr.  Van  Cleave  notes  that  at  the 
present  time : 

We  have  less  leverage  than  we  did  before, 
and  there  shoiild  be  less  incentive  for  the 
Soviets  to  agree  to  something  than  they  had 
before. 

It  is  essential  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  enter  into 
any  negotiations  with  their  Soviet 
coimterparts  with  a  full  realization  of  our 
exposed  negotiating  position.  Consider  a 
few  more  facts  which  lead  to  this 
conclusion. 

In  a  recent  statement  Adm.  Elmo  R. 
Zumwalt,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
declared  that  he  is  convinced  that  the 
United  States  has  lost  to  the  Soviet 
Union  its  ability  to  control  the  world's 
sealanes. 

The  admiral  offered  that  assessment 
in  an  interview  as  he  prepared  to  step 
down  as  naval  chief.  He  stated  that — 

The  Soviet  Union's  capability  to  deny  us 
the  sea  lines,  which  is  their  Job,  is  greater 
than  our  capabUlty  to  keep  the  sea  lines 
open,  which  Is  our  Job. 

More  and  more  our  European  allies 
are  coming  to  realize  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  defense  policies  of  the  past  decade, 
the  United  States  not  only  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  live  up  to  its  own  commitments 
to  NATO  but  may  not,  in  fact,  be  in  a 
position  to  even  defend  itself. 

Writing  in  the  West  German  news- 
paper, Kolner  Stadt-Anzeiger,  Kurt 
Becker  notes  that — 

Since  1972  the  Americans  have  been  look- 
ing on  with  increasing  concern  as  the  Rus- 
sians improved  first  the  niunber  of  their 
arms  and  then  their  quaUty.  And  there  is 
no  end  in  sight  to  this  process.  There  are 
two  Irritating  features  about  this.  Firstly, 
the  Russians  are  rigorously  exploiting  the 
opportunities  allowed  to  them  in  the  first 
agreement  on  the  restriction  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  signed  two  years  ago.  Sec- 
ondly, the  two  powers'  declared  intention  of 
ending  or  at  least  limiting  the  arms  race 
has  led  to  a  treaty  that  Is  full  of  loop-holes. 

Mr.  Becker  points  out  that — 
The  American  aim  of  achieving  symmetry 
oe  "essential  equality"  in  nuclear  arms  re- 


mains unchanged.  But  it  Is  more  difficult  to 
achieve  than  ever  before.  If  the  situation 
does  not  change,  by  the  end  of  the  seven 
ties  the  Americans  could  run  the  risk  of 
being  robbed  of  their  nuclear  potential  by  a 
surprise  attack  by  the  Russians  with  their 
superior  numerical  strength  and  identical 
technology.  Another  likelihood  is  that,  as 
nobody  believes  in  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war,  the  Russians  could  exploit  their  de- 
structive potential  for  purposes  of  political 
or  diplomatic  pressure. 

In  Western  Europe,  Soviet  superior- 
ity has  become  overwhelming.  In  an 
important  volume,  "Arms  and  Strategy: 
The  World  Power  Structure  Today,"  Prof. 
Laurence  Martin  of  King's  College, 
London,  and  a  research  associate  of 
the  Washington  Centre  of  Foreign  Pol 
icy  Research  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer 
sity,  notes  that — 

The  overall  picture  is  of  superiority  for 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Soviet  Union.  . 
At  present  strengths,  on  the  day  when  mo- 
blUzatlon  began,  NATO  would  have  eight 
armored  and  sixteen  infantry  divisions,  as 
compared  to  twenty-eight  armored  and 
thirty-seven  Infantry  Warsaw  Pact  divisions 
Nineteen  of  the  armored  and  twenty-two 
of  the  infantry  divisions  would  be  Russian. 
...  To  NATO's  6,000  main  battle  tanks,  the 
Pact  can  muster  16,000,  of  which  10,000  are 
Russian.  In  tactical  aircraft,  NATO  has 
rather  less  than  200  to  the  Pact's  3900. 

Not  only  is  NATO's  position  bad,  but 
it  is  becoming  worse  at  a  rapid  pace.  Dr, 
Martin  writes  that — 

Two  factors  suggest  that  the  present  bal- 
ance will  change,  and  quite  probably  to 
NATO's  disadvantage.  One  is  the  pressure 
within  the  members  of  NATO  to  reduce  mUl 
tary  demands  on  money  and  manpower.  The 
other  Is  the  call  to  negotiate  agreed  reduc- 
tions with  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  part  of  th' 
policy  of  'detente'  .  .  The  pressure  to  reduce 
forces  in  general  is  rendered  most  serioxis 
by  American  desires  to  withdraw  part  of  their 
expeditionary  force. 

The  United  States,  it  now  seems  clear, 
has  seriously  underestimated  Soviet 
strength.  Recently,  the  Pentagon  declas- 
sified a  great  deal  of  information  about 
U.S.  strategic  forces  and  intelligence  es 
timates  and  Albert  Wohlstetter,  a  long- 
time defense  analyst  now  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  has  just  published  an 
article  in  Foreign  Affairs  magazine  deal- 
ing with  these  data. 

The  data  show.  Professor  Wolstetter 
reports,  that  American  spending  on  stra 
tegic  forces  has  declined  almost  expo- 
nentially from  the  1956-61  level.  It  shows, 
in  addition,  that  the  destructive  power  of 
the  American  arsenal  has  declined  over 
the  same  period,  with  the  retirement  of 
older  and  larger  weapons. 

Indicative  of  much  that  seems  to  be 
wrong  with  current  U.S.  policy,  Dr 
Wohlstetter  shows  that  Government  of- 
flcials  have  consistently  underestimated 
the  pace  of  Soviet  strategic  weapons  de- 
ployment. The  newly  declassified  ma 
terial  includes  51  long-range  predictions 
of  4  different  classes  of  So\iet  stra- 
tegic weapons.  The  predictions,  made 
between  1962  and  1971,  can  be  compared 
with  actual  Soviet  deplojTnents  when  the 
projected  dates  were  actually  reached 
and  take  the  form  of  a  range,  with  high 
and  low  estimates. 

In  42  of  the  51  cases,  Soviet  deploy- 
ments exceeded  the  high  estimate  pre- 
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dieted  by  our  own  defense  planners.  The 
midrange  of  the  U.S.  estimates  were  ex- 
ceeded in  all  but  two  of  the  cases. 

Why  was  this  the  case?  Professor 
Wohlstetter  stated  that  one  reason  for 
this  consistent  pattern  of  underestima- 
tion was  overreaction  to  the  missile  gap 
charges  in  the  1960  Presidential  cam- 
paign. A  second  reason,  he  argues,  is 
trying  to  judge  Soviet  intentions  on  the 
basis  of  abstract  theorizing  about  de- 
fense. Some  American  defense  analysts 
concluded  that  the  Soviets  did  not  need 
a  large  force  for  deterrence  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, did  not  expect  them  to  build  one. 
This  analysis  did  not  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Soviet  Union  was  inter- 
ested not  in  deterrence  but  In  superior- 
ity. Superiority  is  what  they  sought,  and 
superiority,  it  seems,  is  what  they  have 
achieved. 

We  have  seriously  underestimated  So- 
viet military  strength  and  Soviet  military 
intentions.  The  result  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  moved  ahead  of  us  in  many 
vital  areas  of  weapons  development.  It  Is 
essential  that  no  agreement  be  made  in 
Moscow  which  codifies  our  own  inferior- 
ity or  which  permits  continued  Soviet 
advances. 

If  President  Nixon  Is  to  be  successful  in 
his  Moscow  trip  it  is  also  essential  that 
he  have  a  realistic  imderstanding  of 
what  the  Soviet  leadership  means  by 
"detente."  The  available  evidence  indi- 
cates that  for  the  Communists  "detente" 
is  something  far  different  than  what  It 
seems  to  mean  to  Western  leaders.  To  us 
it  seems  to  mean  an  era  of  "negotiation  " 
rather  than  one  of  confrontation,  and  a 
real  willingness  to  live  together  in  peace 
To  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to 
be  a  continuing  tactic  in  their  seemingly 
unchanged  goal  of  world  conquest. 

We  seem,  in  many  respects,  to  have 
forgotten  the  nature  of  the  men  with 
whom  we  are  dealing. 

Discussing  the  men  who  now  rule  the 
Kremlin,  Robert  Conquest,  author  of 
"The  Great  Terror,"  notes  that— 

Almost  all  the  present  leaders  held  posts 
under  Stalin.  Many  of  the  current  Politburo 
and  secretariat  were  members  of  Stalin's  own 
central  committee.  The  top  figures— Brezh- 
nev, Kosygin.  Suslov— rose  from  the  ranks 
to  high  position  during  the  worst  of  the 
terror  in  the  late  thirties. 

Conquest  declares: 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  Is  how 
difficult  It  Is  for  us  In  the  Western  political 
culture  reaUy  to  make  the  effort  of  Imagina- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  intellect,  to  conceive 
what  the  other  lot  are  really  like,  what  their 
background  reaUy  Is.  .  .  i  remember  once 
asking  that  profound  student  of  Russia,  the 
late  Tlbor  Szamuely,  himself  a  former  In- 
mate of  the  camps,  a  question  about  the 
military  purges.  I  could  see,  I  said,  why 
Stalin  had  shot  Marshal  Tukhachevsky,  but 
I  did  not  see  why  he  shot  Marshal  Yegorov. 
Tlbors  answer  was  simple:  'Why  not?" 

While  there  is  much  discussion  about 
an  alleged  lessening  of  tensions  between 
East  and  West,  the  facts  do  not  show 
this  to  be  the  case.  An  authoritative  study 
released  in  May  by  the  International  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies  in  London 
reports  that  tensions  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  were  in- 
creasing at  a  time  when  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  seemed  to  be  weakening. 


The  Institute  states  that  strains  be- 
tween the  superpoM^ers  had  increased  de- 
spite all  the  emphasis  in  the  United 
States  on  detente  during  the  past  year 
and  President  Nixm's  desire  for  diplo- 
matic successes  to  Dffset  "the  damage  of 
Watergate."  The  I  istitute  said  that  the 
"euphoria  and  expectations"  surroimding 
American-Soviet  relations  at  the  outset 
of  1973  had  disapbeared  by  the  year's 
end. 

The  report  takes  an  essentially  gloomy 
view,  stating  that  political  difference's 
between  the  Unite!  States  and  Europe 
had  increased,  thit  NATO  had  been 
weakened,  that  the  balance  of  power  was 
shifting  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  The 
survey  said  that  the  Middle  East  war  had 
heightened  strains  between  Washington 
and  Moscow  and  it  poted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  failed  to  consult  the  United 
States  when  it  became  "aware  of  an  im- 
minent Arab  attadk."  It  later  airlifted 
heavy  arms  shipnkents  to  Egypt  and 
Syria,  appealed  to  bther  Arab  States  to 
jom  the  conflict,  ethorted  the  Arabs  to 
use  oil  as  a  weapori  and  finally  gave  a 
veiled  threat  of  military  intervention 
when  the  first  ceas^-fire  broke  down 

Although  the  war  ended  as  the  result 


of  the  efforts  of  the 
vey  continued,  th 
were  nevertheless 
noted  that — 

American  dlplomac 
detente  meant  the  d 
conflicts — since  by  d 
conflicts  that  may  1 
frontatlon. 


reat  powers,  the  sur- 
"limits  of  detente" 
exposed.  The  survey 

seemed  to  assume  that 
iplng  down  of  all  major 
pmtlon  these  are  the 
id  to  superpower  con- 


Thus,  at  the  timi  of  the  Middle  East 
wax  we  were  told  tMat  it  was.  because  of 
detente  that  the  conflict  did  not  escalate 
further  Yet.  if  d^ente  was  a  reality 
there  should  have  b^en  no  war  at  aU 

We  have,  it  seem^.  placed  a  great  deal 
of  trust  in  the  good  Intentions  of  the  So- 
viet leadership.  Thik  tmst,  it  is  now  be- 
coming clear,  has  b*en  a  serious  error  in 
judgment.  I 

Discussing  this  pdint  in  his  recent  ap- 
pearance before  thd  Joint  Congressional 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  Dr.  Richard 
Pipes  a  Harvard  history  professor,  senior 
consultant  for  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute, and  one  of  our  leading  authorities 
on  modem  Russian  history,  made  clear 
what  we  are  dealing  with  when  we  at- 
tempt d6tent€  and  cooperation  with  Com- 
munist leaders. 

He  stated  that— 

n*?^?  P*"^^"*  leaderiilp  of  the  USSR  po- 
Utlcal  as  well  as  mlllti  xy.  consists  of  Stalin's 
men.  These  people  hiive  gone  through  the 
most  brutalizing  pol  tlcal  experience  ever 
known  and  they  are  tl  ,e  product  of  a  system 


of   natvu-al   selection 


politicians  in  any  otl  er  part  of  the  world 
They  know  that  polltK  s  is  the  art  of  survival' 


be  bought  only  if  one 
of  the  liberties,  wealth 

Pipes   noted,    when 


and  attitudes  and 
similar  to  their  own 


tame,  domesticated 
Dr.  Pipes  told  the 


United  States  and 


totaaiy   unfamiliar   to 


and  that  survival  can 
Is  ruthlessly  to  dispose 
and  lives  of  others. 

Thus,  Professor  ^^„„  ^„„^„,  „„« 
American  leaders  as  sume  that  the  Rus 
sian  Communist  le|iders  have  feelings 


liopes  about  detente 
it  is  something  like 


attnbutmg  to  wild  bi  >asts  the  behavior  of 


I  inlmals. 
committee  that  it  is 


at  all  costs  avoid 
lead  to  nuclear  war 
believe  that  the  waj 
tions  is  to  reduce 


situations  that  may 
"  Yet,  to  those  who 
to  avoid  such  situa- 

our  defenses  in  the 


hope  that  the  Sovii;t  Union  will  do  the 


same,  he  declared 


"a  perfectly  reasonal  ile  premise"  that  the 


soviet  Union  "must 


U.S.S.R.  meets  wha 


ion  is  striving  not 
superiority." 

And    superiority 
achieving,  with  U.S 

The  Soviet  Union 
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that  there  is  every 


reason  to  expect  tiat  the  Soviet  arms 
buildup  "on  all  frmts  and  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  sen  ice  will  continue  un- 
abated—it is  most  ii  iprobable  that  a  sin- 
gle Soviet  leader  t  links  relations  with 
the  United  States  c  )uld  or  should  influ- 
ence the  rate  or  manner  in  which  the 


it  considers  its  de- 


fense needs.  The  i<lea  of  parity  seems 
entirely  alien  to  th^m— the  Soviet  Un- 


for  parity,  but  for 

is    what   they   are 
aid  and  assistance. 

is  In  desperate  need 

of  U.S.  trade,  techijiologlcal  knowledge, 
and  assistance.  We  are  eager  to  provide 
it  with  all  of  these  things.  In  doing  so. 
we  are  acting  agains ;  our  own  self-inter- 
est, a  fact  which  eve  n  a  brief  look  at  the 
situation  makes  almost  immediately 
clear. 

In  a  conversation  with  western  news- 
men m  August  197:1,  Andrei  Sakharov. 
the  man  responsible  for  the  creation  of 
the  Soviet  Unions'  $rst  hydrogen  bomb 
in  1960  and  one  of  the  most  persistent 
voices  of  dissent  in  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day, discussed  the  prispects  for  expanded 
East-West  trade. 

He  declared  thati  large  amounts  of 
western  technological  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union  would  assist  tihe  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  solving  economic  problems  it 
could  not  solve  on  itq  own  and  would  en- 
able it  to  concentrate  on  accumulating 
strength.  He  said: 

As  a  result,  the  worl  1  would  become  help- 
less before  this  uncon  Tollable  bureaucratic 
machine. 

Unqualified  wester  i  willingness  to  im- 
prove relations  witl^  the  Soviet  Union 
would  also  "mean  cultivating  a  country 
where  anything  that  happens  may  be 
shielded  from  outside  eyes — a  masked 
covmtry  that  hides  i  s  real  face.  No  one 
should  ever  be  expected  to  live  next  to 
such  a  neighbor,  es])eclally  one  who  is 
armed  to  the  teeth." 

The  Soviet  Union's  desire  for  expanded 
economic  relations  with  the  Western 
World  is,  as  Sakharov  explained,  based 
on  its  inability  under  la  socialist  economic 
system,  to  meet  the  heeds  of  its  people. 
In  the  face  of  chronic  economic  prob- 
lems, compounded  Mr  a  disastrous  har- 
vest and  by  the  inefflciency  of  collectiv- 
ized agriculture,  tie  leadership  has 
changed  its  policy  f r(  >m  autarky,  or  eco 
nomic  self-reliance. 

Discussing  this  shft  in  policy  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  20,  1973, 
Robert  Keatley  notei  that— 

Soviet  problems  are  complex.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
acknowledges  there  is  r  lore  to  life  than  steel 
and  cement.  a:id  thus  is  placing  more  empha- 
sis upon  consumer  goo<  Is,  especially  on  meat 
and  dairy  products.  Bu  this  stress  on  quan 
tlty.  better  quality  an  1  extra  variety  com 
pounds  Moscow's  alreaSy  difficult  planning 
process.  The  Soviet  ecdnomy  Is  highly  cen- 
tralized, and  its  growlr  g  complexity,  as  new 
priorities  are  Introduced,  has  caused  many 
fresh  problems  for  officii  ils  who  try  to  balance 
flows  of  goods  and  raw  n  laterials  among  farms 
and  factories. 
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Labor  productivity  is  a  continuing 
problem.  Although  the  U.S.S.R.  has  a 
labor  force  50  percent  larger  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  it  produces  ap- 
proximately half  as  much  Thus,  ob- 
serves James  Noren,  a  senior  economist 
at  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency : 

The  Soviet  leaders  believe  that  the  short- 
cut to  technological  progress  and  accelerated 
growth  of  productivity  lies  In  Importing 
Western  machinery  and  technology  while 
promoting  other  technical  exchanges. 

Because  the  Soviet  economy  cannot — 
or  will  not — ^finance  the  piirchases  it 
needs,  Moscow  has  called  for  subsidiza- 
tion by  the  United  States,  including 
American  credits  and  tariff  concessions. 

For  reasons  that  remain  diflBcult  to 
imderstand,  our  own  Government  has 
been  eager  to  assist  the  Soviet  Union  in 
overcoming  its  economic  dlfBculties,  at 
great  expense  to  our  own  taxpayers  and 
at  the  larger  price  of  strengthening  an 
adversary  and  potential  enemy. 

One  example  of  such  largesse  is  the 
wheat  deal.  Elmer  B.  Staats,  U.S.  Comp- 
troller General,  published  official  figures 
showing  that  the  grain  sale  increased  the 
domestic  price  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  from  $1.63  per  bushel  in  July  of 
1972  to  $2.49  per  bushel  in  September 
of  the  same  year.  That  was  an  86  cents  a 
bushel  increase  in  just  60  days. 

The  wheat  deal  involved  a  direct  sub- 
sidy to  the  Soviet  Union  of  over  $300 
million  and  an  additional  subsidy  for 
transportation  amoimting  to  more  than 
$400  million.  If  this  is  what  the  Soviet 
Union  means  by  "detente" — and  there  is 
every  indication  that  it  is — we  must  ask 
once  again  how  our  own  Government  de- 
fines that  elusive  term. 

Consider,  in  addition,  the  $49  million 
credit  granted  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
exploration  of  the  Eastern  Siberian  gas 
fields.  This  loan  is  to  be  at  the  interest 
rate  of  6  percent,  which  is,  in  effect,  sub- 
sidization by  American  taxpayers.  Amer- 
icans find  it  difficult  to  borrow  money  at 
interest  rates  of  9  and  10  percent.  Why 
is  the  Soviet  Union  in  such  a  favored 
position?  Equally  important,  what  has 
it  done  in  return  for  such  open-handed- 
ness  from  Washington? 

Why  the  U.S.  Government  wishes  to 
finance  Soviet  gas  exploration  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Every  nation's  defense 
capacity  is  related  almost  directly  to  its 
energy  resources.  We  spend  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  maintain  oiu-  own 
Defense  Establishment — primarily  to  de- 
fend ourselves  and  our  allies  from  pos- 
sible attack  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Now. 
we  are  subsidizing  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  increase  its  own  defense  capac- 
ity. This  policy  defies  reasonable  ex- 
planation. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  we  must  avoid  any  similar  giveaway 
agreements  at  the  forthcoming  Moscow 
meetings.  Any  such  agreement  would  be 
intolerable  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  Congress. 

With  the  advent  of  the  wheat  deal  and 
further  business  arrangements  with  the 
West,  Moscow  has  been  eager  to  discuss 
a  period  of  "detente"  and  an  "end"  to 
the  cold  war.  Yet.  its  policy  of  re- 
Stalinization  and  repression  has  been 


Intensified,  with  the  expectation  that 
observers  in  the  West  will  overlook  such 
a  contradiction.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
our  leaders  have  told  us  to  do  just  that, 
turn  our  backs  upon  those  who  suffer  in 
the  Soviet  Union  for  their  religious  be- 
liefs and  their  political  principles. 

Writing  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Paul  Wohl  notes  that — 

Cultural  repression  has  reached  a  new 
high  In  the  US.SJl. 

Theodore  Shabad  of  the  New  York 
Times  writes  that — 

The  developments  suggest  that  an  effort  Is 
being  made  to  eliminate  the  last  vestiges  of 
domestic  opposition  and  clear  the  decks  for 
dealing  with  the  West  on  the  grand  plan 
for  closer  economic  collaboration. 

I  and,  I  am  confident,  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues  will  not  turn  our  backs 
upon  the  men  and  women  within  the 
Soviet  Union  who  yearn  for  freedom.  If 
America  refuses  to  recognize  oppression 
and  combat  it — as  so  many  did  during 
the  Nazi  period — we  will  have  lost  our 
very  meaning  as  a  nation.  The  American 
people  are  tired  of  the  shabblness  of  our 
domestic  politics.  They  do  not  want  a 
shabbiness  of  even  larger  proportions  to 
dominate  our  foreign  policy.  What  will 
we  have  gained  if.  as  a  nation,  we  gain 
some  minor  business  advantages  and  lose 
our  very  soul? 

In  his  recently  published  book.  "The 
Gulag  Archipelago."  Alexander  Solz- 
henitsyn  contends  that  up  to  12  million 
people  at  any  one  time  have  occupied 
forced  labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
enduring  incredible  cruelty  and  hard- 
ships and  dying  in  large  numbers.  It  was 
not  the  aberration  of  Stalin  which  pro- 
duced this  system  of  terror,  he  believes, 
but  the  very  nature  of  commimism  itself. 
It  is  his  belief  that  those  in  the  West 
who  enjoy  liberty  do  not  recognize  that 
the  Soviet  system  is  the  chief  menace 
facing  it  at  the  present  time. 

Discussing  the  "detente"  policy  of 
Western  leaders,  Vladimir  Maximov.  one 
of  the  most  promising  and  widely  read 
writers  of  the  postwar  generation,  de- 
clared that — 

Only  the  Almighty  can  know  what  price 
in  blood  we  are  going  to  pay  for  the  diaboli- 
cal games  of  the  blockheads  of  modern  di- 
plomacy. 

Our  trade  and  aid  simply  strengthens 
the  hand  of  the  oppressors  of  the  Soviet 
people.  Our  refusal  to  link  trade  with 
more  humane  treatment  for  the  Rus- 
sian people  is  a  shocking  reversal  of 
our  traditional  role  in  the  world.  Such 
mistreatment  is  by  no  means  an  "in- 
ternal" Soviet  matter.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  signed  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights.  All  of  these  pro- 
vide for  religious  freedom  and  for  the 
freedom  of  movement.  All  of  these  are 
international  treaties.  All  are  being  vio- 
lated with  impunity  by  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers. How  we  can  trust  any  future  treaty 
signed  by  these  leaders  when  we  refuse 
to  see  to  it  that  they  observe  their  former 
commitments,  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  term  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  is  used  by  the  Commu- 


nist leadership  it  represents  a  concept 
far  different  from  the  one  conjured  in 
Western  minds. 

The  kind  of  "peaceful  coexistence" 
which  is  the  capstone  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  presupposes  peace  between  the 
superstructures  only  while  the  system- 
atic conflict  at  the  base  level  continues. 
The  Vietnam  war,  which  is  a  "war  of  na- 
tional liberation,"  is  considered  by  the 
Communists  to  be  sai  entirely  legitimate 
element  of  peaceful  coexistence.  It  is  an 
attempt  by  the  "peace  loving" — vathin 
the  socialist  system  there  Is  no  class 
exploitation  and  thus  a  condition  of 
"peace"  prevails — forces  of  Vietnam  to 
replace  the  capitalist,  "reactionary," 
superstructure  of  the  Thieu  government 
with  a  socialist-controlled  superstruc- 
ture. 

While  Soviet  rhetoric  has  changed  in 
recent  years,  the  unfortunate  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Communist  goal  of  world 
domination  remains  much  the  same.  It 
seems  to  the  Communist  leadership  that 
such  domination  can  more  easily  be 
achieved  through  "detente"  than 
through  violent  upheaval  and,  in  this 
sense,  the  softer  rhetoric  may  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  menacing  rhetoric  of 
the  past. 

The  current  Soviet  leadership  are  men 
of  a  different  style  and  manner  than 
Stalin  or  Khrushchev,  but  their  ultimate 
objectives  are  no  different  and  the  power 
at  their  disposal  is  vastly  superior  to  any- 
thing possessed  by  their  predecessors. 
Nothing  has  changed  their  messianic  be- 
lief in  the  future  triumph  of  world 
communism. 

Americans,  when  they  consider  any 
agreement  to  be  negotiated  in  Moscow, 
have  an  obligation  to  consider  carefully 
the  Soviet  Union's  record  with  regard  to 
observing  the  previous  agreements  it  has 
entered  into. 

In  seven  previous  summit  meetings  be- 
tween a  U.S.  President  and  a  Soviet 
leader — excluding  last  year's  Washing- 
ton meeting — 25  agreements  have  been 
reached.  The  Soviets  have  violated  24  of 
those  25  agieements  according  to  a  staff 
study  for  the  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Consider  some  examples: 
At  Potsdam,  where  President  Harry 
Truman  represented  the  United  States 
in  summit  meeting  after  Germany's  sur- 
render, the  Soviet  Union  made  14  major 
agreements.  All  were  broken. 

In  1955  at  Geneva  in  a  Big  Four  meet- 
ing, including  France,  Russia  agreed  that 
Germany's  reunification  problem  should 
be  settled  by  free  elections.  Moscow  later 
refused  to  permit  such  elections. 

In  World  War  n,  the  Soviets  promised 
Western  allies  they  were  seeking  no  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement.  But  Russia,  by 
1948.  controlled  11  countries — plus  East 
Germany — and  750  million  people. 

Some  have  argued  that  times  have 
changed,  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  1974  is 
more  trustworthy  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  that  we  are  now  entitled,  if  not 
obligated,  to  place  faith  in  its  word. 

Yet,  recent  examples  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions are  as  numerous;  as  those  dating  to 
the  period  of  World  War  n. 

In  1969.  for  example,  the  Soviet  Union 
promised  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race 
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and  work  toward  disarmament.  Instead, 
it  accelerated  its  missile  construction 
and  overtook  our  own  country.  Now  it  is 
challenging  us  in  almost  every  category 
of  nuclear  weapon. 

Even  more  recently,  in  1970,  the  Soviet 
Union  approved  of  a  U.S.  cease-fire  plan 
in  the  Middle  East,  then  helped  Egypt 
violate  it  by  moving  SA-2  and  SA-3  anti- 
aircraft missiles  up  to  the  Suez  Canal. 
At  this  very  moment,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
encouraging  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  to  violate  their  cease-fire 
agreement  and  to  continue  their  policy  of 
violence,  terrorism,  and  aggression. 

Can  the  good  faith  of  a  country  with 
such  a  record  be  taken  seriously?  It  will 
take  more  than  words,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  is  clearly  theirs.  This  is  clearly 
no  time  for  further  concessions,  trade 
subsidization,  or  arms  agreements  which 
place  us  at  a  disadvantage.  Hopefully,  no 
such  agreements  will  be  made.  If  they 
are,  those  who  make  them  can  be  certain 
that  the  Congress  will  view  them  with 
extreme  skepticism,  as  will  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

A  lasting  peace  can  only  be  built  upon 
mutual  good  faith.  Such  good  faith  must 
be  the  result  of  mutual  concessions,  not 
one-sided  ones.  Such  good  faith,  similar- 
ly, must  reflect  itself  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  willingness  to  abide  by  its  inter- 
national commitments  and  provide  es- 
sential human  freedoms  for  its  citizens. 
No  state  which  is  tyrannical  at  home  can 
be  peace  loving  in  the  world. 

I  hope  that  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  their  party  have  a 
successful  meeting  in  Moscow.  Any  result 
of  that  meeting  which  embodies  the 
kinds  of  concessions  which  have  been  en- 
tered into  in  the  past  and  discussed  for 
the  future  cannot,  however,  be  considered 
successful.  Our  future  honor,  integrity, 
and  safety  rest  upon  the  decisions  which 
are  made  with  regard  to  these  important 
matters.  Such  decisions  must  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  national  interest  and 
the  national  morality,  and  I  pray  that 
they  will. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  making  his  ob- 
servations. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  scheduling  this  special  order.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  large  number  of  loans 
which  have  been  granted  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  subsidized  interest  rates. 

In  fact,  I  did  circulate  a  petition  in 
this  House  which  was  designed  to  stop 
the  loans  being  made  to  Russia.  It  strikes 
me  as  lacking  commonsense  for  this 
Nation  to  lend  money,  which  it  does  not 
have,  at  subsidized  interest  rates  when 
the  Soviet  Union  is  undertaking  to  build 
up  the  largest  military  machine  in  the 
peacetime  history  of  the  world. 

I  must  question  some  of  these  agree- 
ments that  have  been  entered  into.  I 
think  they  have  more  illusion  than  they 
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hey  have  very  little 


do  substance,  and 
promise. 
I  must  agree  with  the  gentleman  in 


much  concerned  as 


to  what  agreement Jwill  be  signed  by  the 
President  and  Mr.  Kissinger  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  I  had  ^ven  thought,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  of  introducing  a 
measure  that  would  require  any  such 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  President 
to  be  approved  or  aflfirmed  by  both 
bodies  of  Congress.]  If  it  is  not  too  late, 
perhaps  we  should  jconsider  introducing 
such  legislation  for  future  agreements 
that  may  be  entere^  into,  because  I  just 
cannot  see  these  agreements  being  made 
with  the  Soviet  Unibn  when  it  continues 
to  persecute  its  minorities  and  when  it 
continues  to  build  ip  its  large  military 
machine. 

If  this  is  a  true  ei  a  of  detente,  I  would 
like  to  see  scwne  qu  id  for  the  quo.  Why 
do  we  not  have  soitie  real  reduction  in 
balance  of  powers  t  ef ore  we  start  giving 
away  the  taxpayers'  dollars  to  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Mr.  BLACKBURM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlema  i  for  making  the  ob- 
servations he  did. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  observation 
as  well.  It  apears  tc  me  that  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  which  is  the  device 
that  is  intended  to  control  the  flow  of 
strategic  items,  incli  ding  technology  and 
capital  equipment,  :  ito  the  Soviet  orbit, 
is  not  functioning,  [t  is  not  totally  de- 
fimct.  but  it  is  cer  ainly  inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  existii  g  situation.  At  pres- 
ent we  see  an  increase  In  outflow  of 
American  technology,  precision  instru- 
ments, and  sophist  cated  computers  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  c(imtries.  The  com- 
puters are  being  insti  illed  and  maintained 
by  our  technicians.  We  see  the  Kama 
River  truck  plant  row  under  construc- 
tion with  the  help  ojf  American  technol- 
ogy and  capital  equitoment,  which  will  be 
able  to  manufacture  thousands  of  trucks 
annually.  This  is  a  i  lant  which  will  ulti- 
mately manufacture  100,000  10-ton 
trucks  a  year.  It  will  be  the  biggest  truck 
factory  in  the  worll.  Those  trucks  can 
haul  troops  to  the  fi  ont  as  easily  as  they 
can  haul  in  com  cops  from  the  field. 
I  think  at  the  pissent  time  that  the 
administration  of  tl  le  strategic  exports, 
in  conjunction  witl  the  bargain  loans 
of  the  Ex-Im  Bank,  »  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  made  reference,  Is 
allowing  two  things:  One,  it  permits  the 
Soviets  to  continue  (  evelopment  of  their 
military  power.  By  assisting  them  in 
building  up  their  c  vilian  economy  we 
allow  the  U.S.S.R.  1 1  continue  the  mas- 
sive diversion  of  res  turces  into  the  mili- 
tary sector. 

The  other  aspect  <  f  our  trade  with  the 
Soviets,  which  I  thir  k  needs  more  atten- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, is  that  the  conbination  of  Ameri- 
can technology  and  capital  goods  with 
nonfree  Soviet  labo:  can  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  our  e  ;onomy.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  free  labor  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  man  is  ei'  her  a  slave  laborer, 
who  has  been  impi  isoned  for  political 
reasons,  or  he  is  a  ni  infree  laborer  in  the 
sense  that  he  works  where  he  is  told. 
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under  conditions  he  s  told,  and  at  wages 
he  is  told.  So  when  one  combines  the 
nonfree  labor  with  ulvanced  American 
technology  and  capital  goods,  the  strong 
possibility  exists  for  disruption  of  Ameri- 
can markets  through  imf  air  competition. 
There  is  a  long  tradition  of  dumping  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  vhich  employed  this 
strategy  whenever  i ;  suited  its  political 
objectives.  I  think  t  lat  through  present 
trade  we  are  creatiig  a  daoigerous  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  mil  itary  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  I  fnion. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mi.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  furtiier? 

Mr.  BLACKBURNv  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missoui^i. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  th;  loans  which  were 
made  by  the  Export-  Import  Bank  in  the 
past  few  months  now  approximate  al- 
most a  half  billion  d  illars.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  question  ;d  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  loans  were  being  made  pur- 
suant to  a  secret,  illegal  agreement  that 
was  made  some  time  after  we  got  out  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  tliink  we  could  per- 
haps even  expect  :  urther  agreements 
along  this  line. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  despit!  the  overwhelming 
opposition  of  the  mi  jority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  urent  ahead  and  ac- 
quiesced in  the  making  of  those  loans,  I 
am  beginning  to  winder  whether  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  may  not  be 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mDst  add  my  voice  of 
concern  to  those  ol  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  who  aie  skeptical  about 
what  type  of  agree:  nents  and  conces- 
sions we  might  face  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  appears  evident  tiiat  Secretary  Kis- 
singer has  set  the  stage  and  prepared 
the  audience  for  some  significant  de- 
velopments. The  stoiies  have  been  con- 
firmed by  "reliable  scurces"  that  the  So- 
viets are  prepared  to  i  innounce  that  some 
40,000  to  45,000  Jews  will  be  allowed  to 
emigrate  each  year.  Mr.  Kissinger  has 
announced  himself  that  there  is  a  very 
good  possibility  that  inajor  progress  will 
be  made  in  the  SALIJ  agreements. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  as  well  as 
every  good  Americar  desires  a  peaceful 
world.  We  all  want  hotter  understanding 
between  nations  and  we  are  all  ready  to 
walk  the  extra  mile  to  accomplish  these 
goals.  We  are  all  ho: -rifled  at  the  pros- 
pects of  any  type  of  hostilities  in  which 
this  Nation  might  bfe  involved  and  we 
are  ready  to  cooperatfe  with  and  help  any 
nation  that  will  adept  a  "live  and  let 
live"  attitude  towarq  their  own  people 
and  other  nations 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  fepeaker,  I  am  fear^ 
ful  that  we  might  oice  again  wind  up 
with  the  short  end  of  the  stick  and  if 
this  stick  gets  much 
have  no  handle  left  £t  all.  Rhetoric  and 
promises  are  one  thi;ig,  deeds  and  con- 
crete results  are  ancjther 
background  compels 


basic  questions:   First,  what  assurance 


will  we  have  that  the 


ing  in  good  faith  in  any  agreements 


My  Missouri 
me  to  ask  several 


Soviets  will  be  act- 
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reached  between  the  two  parties?  Sec- 
ond, what  evidence  will  we  have  that  any 
agreements  will  be  in  our  own  interest? 
Third,  how  much  will  such  agreements 
cost  in  terms  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  in  relationship  to  the  security  of  this 
Nation? 

How  many  more  miUions  or  billions  of 
dollars  are  we  prepared  to  pay  for  some 
promised  Soviet  cooperation  which  has 
always  broken  down  in  times  of  crisis 
such  as  the  recent  Middle  East  conflict? 
If  the  Soviets  express  a  willingness  to 
allow  a  few  more  Jews  to  emigrate  this 
year  than  last  year  what  will  happen  to 
the  numbers  of  other  minority  groups 
seeking  to  emigrate?  The  solution  we 
must  strive  for  is  not  a  slight  increase  in 
numbers  but  a  policy  that  will  allow  hu- 
man beings  to  be  free  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try of  their  own  choosing  without  the 
fear  of  persecution  if  they  apply  and  are 
not  allowed  to  emigrate. 

What  new  concessions  are  we  prepared 
to  make  in  future  SALT  agreements? 
Most  experts  expressed  fear  that  the 
SALT  I  agreements  may  have  frozen  us 
into  second  place  in  terms  of  strategic 
military  strength.  In  addition  there  ap- 
pears to  be  reasonable  grounds  for  con- 
cern that  secret  agreements  were  made 
in  connection  with  SALT  I  that  put  us 
at  an  even  greater  disadvantage  than  we 
were  told. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
and  regardless  of  the  eventual  outcome 
of  any  impeachment  resolution,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  in  the 
weakest  position  any  President  has  been 
in  during  my  lifetime.  To  deal  with  skill- 
ed and  dedicated  Communist  negotiators 
from  a  position  of  weakness  is  not  only 
unwise  it  is  extremely  dangerous  and 
could  well  jeopardize  not  only  the  free- 
doms we  enjoy  in  this  country  but  the 
very  existence  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  potential 
dangers  involved  in  any  agreements 
made  by  our  President  at  this  time  by 
men  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  the 
craftiness  and  the  goals  of  the  Soviets. 
On  Monday  night,  the  eve  of  President 
Nixon's  departure  for  Europe  and  the 
forthcoming  "summit"  conference  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  CBS 
television  presented  viewers  with  a 
Walter  Cronkite  interview  with  Russian 
noveltist  and  historian,  Alexander  Solz- 
henitsyn.  I  hope  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  saw  and  heard  that 
interview. 

Solzhenitsyn,  who  has  single-handedly 
provided  the  world  with  detailed  accounts 
of  the  horrible  persecutions,  tortures,  and 
executions  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
the  Soviet  Union  since  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  of  1917,  expressed  himself 
quite  forcefully  with  respect  to  the 
summitry  in  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  engaged.  He  put  it 
this  way : 

This  kind  of  optimism  Is  completely  in- 
comprehenslve  to  me.  Never  before  has 
an  American  President  been  In  so  weak  a 
position. 

As  to  the  possible  image-building 
glamor  of  a  warm  reception  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  Moscow,  Solzhenitsyn  said  such 
displays  were  meaningless  since  Soviet 


demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  are  de- 
cided in  advance  regarding  "how  many 
flags  will  be  put  out,  how  many  people 
will  be  there,  and  who  should  stand 
where."  According  to  Solzhenitsyn  there 
is  more  repression  right  now  in  the  Soviet 
Union  than  at  any  time  in  history. 

As  the  President  departed  for  Europe, 
still  another  prominent  Russian  in- 
tellectual spoke  out  with  an  appeal  that 
ought  to  be  heard  by  everyone  who  be- 
lieves in  the  human  being's  right  to  free- 
dom. Physicist  Andrei  Sakharov  urged 
that  the  leaders  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  "pay  attention  during 
your  meeting  to  the  problems  of 
humanity  and  the  basic  rights  of  man." 
He  advised  the  leaders  of  the  world's 
two  greatest  powers  that  their  efforts 
would  be  "condemned  to  failure"  if  they 
ignore  "the  tasks  of  humaneness."  He 
asked  that  the  U.S.  President  work  for 
the  immediate  release  of  political 
prisoners  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  "promote  the 
exchange  of  information  between  the 
citizens  of  our  countries,  the  open  pub- 
lication of  that  information,  and  freedom 
of  religion  and  thought  in  the  spirit  of 
the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights." 

Sakharov  combined  his  appeal  with  the 
release  of  83  names  of  Soviet  dissidents 
who  are  presently  being  held  in  mental 
hospitals  and  prisons  or  concentration 
camps  and  whose  cases  have  not  pre- 
viously been  brought  to  public  attention. 
He  said  each  of  the  cases  involved  "a 
difficult  and  heroic  fate."  He  declared: 

These  people  did  not  concern  themselves 
with  political  activities,  did  not  undermine 
the  foundations  of  the  state.  With  complete 
Justification,  one  can  call  them  prisoners  of 
conscience,  victims  of  Injustice  and  tragic 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  very  agonizing 
for  this  Member  of  the  House  to  see  that 
in  the  week  prior  to  the  President's  de- 
partiu-e,  the  Soviet  KGB  secret  police 
rounded  up  a  number  of  Jews  seeking 
to  emigrate  and  incarcerated  them  sim- 
ply because  of  Kremlin  fears  they  might 
demonstrate  publicly  during  the  "sum- 
mit" meeting. 

Today,  columnist  Joseph  Alsop  re- 
minds us  that  summitry  with  the  Soviet 
leaders  is  not  especially  palatable  to  free 
men  when  we  recognize  that  conserva- 
tive estimates  place  the  number  of  people 
who  died  under  the  "harsh  hand  of  the 
Soviet  state,  mostly  in  prison  camps" 
before,  during  and  since  Stalin's  reign 
at  no  less  than  20  million. 

And,  says  Alsop: 

rrom  the  President's  friend  General  Sec- 
retary Leonid  Brezhnev  on  downward,  every 
single  existing  leader  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment actively,  enthuslastlcaUy,  coUaborated 
in  Stalin's  terror  and  Its  fearful  post-war 
aftermath.  If  any  one  of  them  had  not  done 
so,  he  would  not  be  at  the  top  today.  And 
all  these  men  have  joined  to  perpetuate  the 
grim  police  machinery  that  Stalin  used;  and 
they  are  using  It  themselves  today,  albeit  on 
a  somewhat  lesser  scale. 

Is  not  this  enough  to  lead  us  all  to 
take  a  skeptical  view  of  the  President's 
trip  to  Moscow?  Can  we  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  stand  idly 
by  and  fail  to  ask  the  questions  that  are 
so  vitally  related  to  the  future  security 
of  the  free  world?  It  is  my  opinion  that 


the  President  of  the  United  States  shoul< 
submit  any  agreements  made  with  the 
Russians  for  the  consultation  and  con  ■ 
currence  or  rejection  of  both  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent  ■ 
atives.  We  cannot  afford  to  make  an:r 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  thi  s 
crucial  time  in  history  that  are  not  iii 
either  the  long  term  or  short-term  inter  • 
ests  of  the  United  States.  We  have  al- 
ready walked  much  further  than  th  i 
extra  mile  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  demani  1 
good  faith  and  good  deeds  by  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  [ 
think  the  gentleman  has  raised  man^ 
valid  points. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen  - 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  ger  - 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Black- 
burn) for  taking  this  time,  especially  i  i 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  President  wi  1 
be  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  will  be  nego  - 
tiating  with  the  Soviets. 

Although  the  proximity  to  Yalta  is  nc  t 
that  great,  I  have  great  concern  that  w  e 
might  see  a  repeat  of  some  of  the  Yalta, 
Agreements  that  were  made.  I  think  we 
are  really  in  effect  playing  Russian  rou  - 
lette  today  in  the  making  of  some  cf 
these  agreements. 

I  would  like  to  concur  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  NeT 
Jersey  about  the  fact  that  we  in  the 
Congress  should  have  the  opportunity  c  f 
determining  whether  or  not  these  agree  - 
ments  shall  be  fulfilled.  After  all,  WB 
have  to  provide  the  funding  for  these 
agreements,  and  certainly  we  shoul  i 
have  the  opportunity  of  determininj 
whether  they  should  go  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  com  - 
ment  on  the  fact  that  the  gentlema  i 
from  Missouri  fMr.  Ichord)  did  mentioi 
the  Ex-Im  Bank.  This  is  sort  of  a  back  - 
door  method  of  assisting  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  that  door  should  be  close<  , 
and  it  should  have  been  closed  a  Ioe  i 
time  ago. 

Unfortimately,  we  now  seem  to  be  talk  - 
ing  about  the  question  of  most-favore<3  - 
nation  status  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Ida 
not  know  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  in  - 
eluded  us  as  its  most  favored  nation.  I 
think  until  such  time  as  they  make  vs 
their  most  favored  nation  we  should  nc  t 
make  them  our  most  favored  nation. 

I  again  congratulate  the  gentlema  i 
from  Georgia  for  the  effort  he  has  mad  i 
here  today,  and  I  would  hope  that  what  - 
ever  the  agreements  are  that  are  entere  I 
into,  the  President  will  find  it  expedient 
or  he  will  find  It  in  the  best  interests  o ; 
this  Nation  to  see  to  it  that  we  do  have  1 1 
say  in  these  agreements. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap  • 
predate  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  gentleman's  observations  about  th(( 
proposal  to  grant  most-favored-natior , 
treatment  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  recal 
in  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  Fi 
nance  Committee  the  Secretary  of  Stat< 
stated  that  it  was  his  intention  that  w< 
grant  most-favored-nation  treatment  U 
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the  Soviet  Union  under  the  same  terms 
and  cfnditlons  that  we  accord  to  every 
other  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Secretary  was  something  less  than  com- 
pletely candid  when  he  made  that  obser- 
vation before  the  Senate.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible,  under  the 
economic  system  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
speak  in  terms  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment  in  the  same  sense  that  we  talk 
about  it  when  we  deal  with  the  free 
world. 

Most-favored-nation  treatment  is  the 
status  given  to  any  country  which  is 
prepared  to  guarantee  the  same  treat- 
ment to  the  products  of  our  economy. 
The  reason  a  country  imposes  a  tariff  on 
imports  from  another  coimtry  is  due  to 
one  of  two  things:  Either  to  raise  the 
Government's  income  through  taxes,  or 
to  decrease  the  consumption  of  imported 
items  by  increasing  the  price  to  make  it 
less  attractive  to  Its  citizens  in  order  to 
Improve  the  balance  of  payments. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I 
am  sure,  is  aware,  no  American  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union  are  imported  to  be 
sold  to  the  Soviet  citizens.  In  other 
words,  there  can  be  no  tariff  imposed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  on  imports  from  the 
United  States  because  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment itself  is  the  purchaser,  so  any 
tariff  would  be  a  tariff  by  the  Soviet 
Government  on  the  Soviet  Government, 
which  would  be  absolutely  meaningless. 
So,  \^ith  regard  to  the  v/hole  discus- 
sion of  the  most-favored-natlon  status, 
it  is  more  window  dressing  in  order  to 
boost  the  ego  of  the  Soviet  Government 
than  anything  realistic.  They  can  con- 
cede nothing  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  most- 
favored  nation,  because  their  populace 
Is  not  open  to  American  products.  If  they 
were  to  open  It  up,  then  we  would  have 
something  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  say  his  point  is  very 
well  taken.  We  are  taking  a  free  enter- 
prise system  and  trying  to  compete  with 
a  closed  system.  I  must  say  I  am  in  favor 
of  detente  If  It  really  means  what  I  have 
been  told  it  is  supposed  to  mean,  namely, 
a  two-way  street.  Unfortunately,  thus 
far  it  has  been  cmly  one  way,  and  they 
do  not  have  to  give  much  more  most- 
favored-nation  status  to  the  Russians 
than  we  gave  them  with  regard  to  the 
wheat  deal. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  We  have  demon- 
strated the  most-favored-natlon  status 
with  regard  to  them  already. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  We  have  taken  the  wheat 
from  the  American  table  and  put  It  on 
the  Soviet  table.  It  is  about  time  we  took 
care  of  our  own  people  here. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther for  just  one  moment,  let  me  say 
that  when  we  talk  about  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  there  is  within  the 
question  of  the  most-favored-natlon 
policy  the  question  of  the  emigration 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Well,  the 
Soviets  have  said  that  we  are  interfering 
in  their  domestic  problems  by  doing  this. 
However,  the  Soviets  are  signatories  to 
the  Human  Rights  Convention.  They  are 
a  part  of  the  United  Nations. 
If  they  want  to  live  in  a  community 


of  nations,  I  think  they  should  abide  by 
the  principles  of  t  lat  community  of  na- 
tions and  see  to  i    that  they  do  permit 
all  of  their  citizen;  —not  only  Jewish  but 
all  of  them — the  right  of  emigration. 
Unfortunately,   thut  is  what  Churchill 
meant  when  he  talked  about  an  iron 
curtain  being  draivn  over  Europe.  He 
meant  that  there  was  an  iron  curtain 
being  lowered  to    ock  those  people  in 
instead  of  permitt  ng  them  free  access 
to  the  world  so  thit  they  could  under- 
stand what  exists  in  the  outside  world. 
Mr.  BLACKBUFN.  I  certainly  com- 
mend the  gentlema  i  for  his  observations. 
The   International  Labor  Organization 
within  the  past  wefek  voted  on  a  resolu- 
tion to  censure  the  Soviet  Union  because 
of  its  use  of  slave  labor  for  production 
purposes,  not  only  i  ath  regard  to  civilian 
goods  but  military  goods  as  well.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  vote  of  censure  was  de- 
feated. It  is  most  noteworthy  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  continue  to  use  the 
same  brutal  acts,    he  same  totalitarian 
and  inhuman  ways  that  it  used  with 
its  citizens  since    ;he  October  revolu- 
tion of  1917.  whilj  the  world  Is  sud- 
denly  silent.    We   must   condemn   the 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  treatment  of  its  citi- 
zens. In  fact,  with  regard  to  detente  I 
share   the   gentlen  an's  genuine   desire 
that  we  should  hav  i  a  real  detente  with 
give  on  both  sides.  However,  when  we 
look  at  detente  in  n  jal  terms  we  can  only 
see  American  cono'ssions  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  massive  outflow  of  American 
technology,  Americi  xi  capital  equipment, 
and  American  cap  tal.  At  a  time  when 
interest  rates  In  c  nr  own  country  are 
running  extremely  1  ligh  we  are  exporting 
capital  to  the  Sovi  jt  Union  at  bargain 
rates.  What  have  ue  gotten  in  return? 
Absolutely  nothing    In  fact,  when  we 
were  trying  to  get  the  oil  embargo  re- 
moved in  the  Middl  (  East,  because  it  was 
causing  such  havoc  to  oiu-  economy,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  broadcasting  in  the 
Arabian  language   to  the  Middle  East 
urging  that  the  enbargo  against  the 
United  States  and  the  West  should  be 
continued.  That  is  ttie  kind  of  treatment 
we  are  getting  fro^i  them. 

I  certainly  share!  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  theiquestion  of  what  we 
are  getting  in  return  from  detente. 
Frankly,  I  see  not  ling  to  date  of  any 
value. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  ppeaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Slackbitrn)  for  call- 
ing this  special  ord#r  today.  The  execu- 
tive agreements  that  will  be  made  by  the 
President  with  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  course  of  his  vi  lit  in  Moscow  should 
be  a  matter  of  cone  ;rn  to  every  Member 
of  both  the  House  i  ind  Senate. 

I  think  that  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues recognize  the  importance  of 
achieving  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation  with  allj nations  of  the  world. 
Peaceful  coexistence  is  essential  for  the 
future  of  this  coujitry  and  indeed  all 
mankind.  However,  not  every  action 
which  is  made  in  ^e  name  of  detente 
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the  best  interests  of 
American  people. 


is  necessarily  in  th« 


United  States  and  (ur  ultimate  security, 
and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  determine  whett  er  agreements  made 
by  the  Executive  \  ith  nations  like  the 


best  interests  of  the 


Soviet  Union  are  in 
its  constituency,  the 

It  is  the  responsioility  of  the  Congress 
to  insure  that  detente  is  not  pursued  on 
a  one-way  street  thit  leads  to  a  weaken- 
ing of  this  Nation.  We  cannot  afford  to 
repeat  the  experierce  of  Yalta.  In  the 
past,  the  Soviet  Uni  on  has  not  been  de- 
pendable. Indeed,  e/en  as  the  adminis- 
tration has  pursued  detente,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  acted  to  aggravate  hostilities 
in  various  areas  of  t  le  world,  like  Korea, 
Indochina,  and  th<i  Middle  East.  The 
Congress  must  awaken  itself  to  the  fact 
that  any  agreement^  which  the  President 
makes  in  Moscow  \till  without  question 
involve  the  economJc  viability  and  ulti- 
mate security  of  th;  United  States.  We 
cannot  afford  to  become  engaged  in  an 
economic  war  with  my  nation,  but  par- 
ticularly with  a  nation  whom  we  are 
"courting"  in  the  interests  of  world 
peace. 

Aside  from  the  pqtential  ramifications 
of  agreements  made)  in  Moscow,  it  is  my 
belief  that  all  executive  agreements,  not 
only  those  to  be  made  in  Moscow,  should 
be  subject  to  a  diaipproving  power  by 
the  Congress.  Executive  agreements  are 
simply  too  far  reaching  to  lack  congres- 
sional scrutiny  and  concurrence.  If  Con- 
gress is  not  assured  I  of  a  voice  in  deter- 
mining the  wisdom  I  of  executive  agree- 
ments made  with  other  nations,  then  I 
feel  we  must  put  the  President  on  notice 
that  fimds  will  not  be  appropriated  for 
any  agreement  whiijh  casts  doubt  over 
the  future  economic  viability  and  secu- 
rity of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  S  peaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  f 

Mr.  BLACKBI 
tleman  from  Illinoisi 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr. 
gentleman  from 
me. 

I  would  simply  lik^ 
servations  made  by 
New  York  (Mr.  Wol^ 
tleman  has  touched] 
tant    fact    here    wl 
makes  observations : 

with  all  of  its  commitments  to  grant 
international  declar  utions  and  charters 
on  the  concept  of  hi  man  rights,  has  ob- 
viously engaged  in  its  classical  Soviet 
Union  language  besause  it  has  never 
once  attempted  to  implement  In  any 
kind  of  brief  way  tte  grand  words  that 
it  put  its  pen  to. 

There  should  be  :irst  of  all  a  lesson 
to  all  of  us  here  thai  they  have  different 
meanings  for  words  than  we  have  here 
in  the  United  States,  If  they  have  totally 
and  diametrically  oiposed  meanings  to 
such  words  as  hums  n  rights  from  those 
we  employ  then  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
careful  when  we  are  talking  about 
detente,  as  to  the  mi  janing  of  d§tente  to 
them. 

With  regard  to  iie  charge  that  Is 
sometimes  raised  ttiat  If  the  United 
States  does  extend  tl  le  most-favored-na- 
tlon status  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
maybe  an  extension  of  credit  and  con- 
sumer products,  thst  this  would  bring 
recognition  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
right  of  expatriatioi),  the  right  to  freely 
emigrate,  I  would  raierely  argue  that  we 
are  not  tampering  with  their  Internal  af- 


I  yield  to  the  gen- 

fcpeaker,  I  thank  the 
^rgia  for  yielding  to 

to  applaud  the  ob- 

\Yie  gentleman  from 

r) .  I  think  the  gen- 

ipon  a  very  impor- 

ien    the    gentleman 

lat  the  Soviet  Union 
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fairs,  they  are  coming  to  use  seeking  a 
special  concession  and  favor  from  the 
American  people.  Therefore  we  have 
every  right  in  the  world  to  use  that  non- 
violent concession  that  we  are  in  the 
position  to  give,  as  a  means  of  imposing 
some  leverage  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
honor  indeed  the  commitments  it  made. 
In  words,  at  least,  in  these  grand  inter- 
national charters  that  they  have  signed. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  share 
the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois as  to  what  detente  really  means  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  we  perhaps 
have  some  different  meaning  of  detente 
on  the  part  of  two  parties. 

Detente  to  me  means  a  lessening  of 
tension.  Certainly  in  view  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  recent  Mideast  con- 
flict. I  cannot  see  much  detente  in  the 
dictionary  meaning  of  the  word.  But  I 
do  hope  that  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  also  the  Director 
of  the  CIA  are  present  in  Moscow  when 
discussions  are  undertaken  because  when 
Secretary  Schlesinger  appeared  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, of  which  I  am  a  member,  the  first 
few  words  that  he  stated  were  that  de- 
tente does  not  mean  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  had  a  change  of  heart. 

Then  at  a  subsequent  meeting  Director 
Colby  of  the  CIA  virtually  said  the  same 
thing.  He  said  that  detente  does  not 
mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  changed 
their  objectives. 

And  then  at  a  further  subcommittee 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development,  of  which  I  am 
also  a  member,  Dr.  Currie,  the  head  of 
the  Research  and  Development,  ampli- 
fied what  detente  meant.  He  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  changed  their  objectives;  that  they 
were  using  detente  as  a  means  of  getting 
our  technology. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well,  Mr.  Black- 
burn, from  Georgia,  has  pointed  that 
out;  that  under  detente  and  under  the 
loan  programs  that  we  have  carried  out, 
they  are  receiving  a  great  part  of  our 
technology. 

Dr.  Currie  went  on  to  point  out  that 
on  an  individual  research  program  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  equal  of  the  United 
States,  but  what  superiority  we  have  lies 
in  the  technology  spread  throughout  our 
whole  industrial  and  defense  basis; 
that  Is,  the  ability  to  conceive  a  new 
weapons  system,  to  fashion  the  weapons 
system  and  produce  it  in  quantities. 

We  still  have  that  technology,  and  that 
Is  my  concern  that  Russia,  the  Soviet 
Union,  may  be  aiming  to  obtain  that 
same  type  of  superiority  we  have. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Let  me  make  this 
observation  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  think  It  is  something  that  should 
be  repeated  for  the  whole  American  pub- 
lic. The  statements  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  head  of  the  CIA,  Dr. 
Colby,  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
view  detente  as  a  basic  change  in  its  ob- 
jectives, Is  not  merely  a  supposition  of 


American  political  leaders.  This  is  a  pol- 
icy position  which  has  been  articulated 
by  none  other  than  Leonid  Brezhnev,  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  boss. 

Shortly  after  the  trem  "detente"  blos- 
somed into  public  view  Leonid  Brezhnev 
in  a  meeting  with  the  Communist  lead- 
ers of  the  Warsaw  Pact  was  asked  by 
them:  Does  this  detente  mean  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  given  up  its  long-term 
objective  of  ultimate  domination  of  the 
world.  The  substance  of  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev's answer  was: 

Detente  does  noi  mean  any  chsmge  In 
Soviet  long-term  objectives.  It  is  merely  a 
tactical  shift  for  policy  purposes.  We  intend 
to  pursue  it  for  between  12  to  15  years. 
During  that  time  we  will  build  up  the 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union,  usmg  Western 
technology,  to  such  a  point  that  at  the  end 
of  that  period  we  will  deal  with  the  West 
from  a  position  of  superiority. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  said. 
Neither  the  Department  of  State  nor  any 
other  governmental  source  ever  denied 
that  he  made  this  statement.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  Ignore  a  statement  of 
that  strength  coming  from  our  main 
adversary. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  what  Mr.  Brezhnev  is  saying  is 
that  we  are  going  to  buy  a  little  time  here 
for  the  12  to  15  years  to  pluck  the  eagle 
so  we  can  fatten  up  the  bear.  It  is  just 
about  that  simple. 

To  me  this  whole  idea  of  giving  the 
Russians  technology  so  that  they  can 
build  bigger  and  better  weapons,  for 
which  we  have  to  soak  the  American  tax- 
payer so  that  they  can  build  bigger  and 
better  weapons,  is  absolutely  pathologi- 
cally irrational.  For  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not imderstand  what  our  logic  is  when 
on  the  one  hand  we  beat  the  taxpayers 
over  the  head  to  support  a  national  de- 
fense system,  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
are  feeding  the  bear  with  corn,  tech- 
nology, and  everything  else  that  comes 
along.  It  does  not  make  sense. 

If  the  taxpayers  ever  wake  up  to  these 
things,  they  will  probably  come  down 
here  with  their  pitchforks  and  straighten 
up  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  taking  this 
time  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  new  rounds  of  negotia- 
tions begin  tomorrow  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  care- 
fully reassess  the  results  of  our  previous 
agreements  with  the  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  and  thereby  avoid  some  serious 
and  possibly  dangerous  mistakes. 

While  we  all  desli*e  a  relaxation  of 
tensions  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  must  nonethdess 


realize  that  fundamental  differences  will 
contmue  to  exist  between  our  two  systems 
of  government  and  philosophical  out- 
looks. In  nearly  all  of  the  statements 
and  accompanying  actions  emanating 
from  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  years 
of  detente  they  have  reafiBrmed  theli 
commitment  of  imalterable  opposition  to 
the  entire  Free  World.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  continued  to  support  so-called  wars 
of  national  liberation  throughout  the 
world.  Although  well  over  a  year  has 
passed  since  American  forces  were  with- 
drawn from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  sustalr 
forces  of  North  Vietnam  in  not  onlj 
South  Vietnam  but  In  Cambodia  anc 
Laos  as  well.  Similarly  the  Soviet  Unior 
helped  precipitate  the  war  in  the  Middle 
East  last  October  and  then  did  her  besl 
to  prevent  a  rapid  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict. In  the  recently  completed  agree- 
ments by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- ' 
singer  in  the  Middle  East,  the  best  thai 
could  be  said  about  the  Soviet  role  L 
that  they  did  not  interfere. 

Lastly    in    regards    to    defense    an( 
weapons  development  the  Soviets  hav< 
moved  rapidly  forward  to  fulfill  the  gen- 
erous quotas  allotted  to  them  imder  thd 
SALT  I  arrangements.  They  have  devel- 
oped  a  MIRV  capability  that  was  qult«i 
unexpected  and  In  general  have  appor- 
tioned an  increasing  amount  of  their  re- 
sources to  research  and  development  lii 
defense.  The  general  movement  of  th<i 
Soviet  Union  toward  a  goal  of  mihtan' 
superiority  to  the  United  States  is  re^ 
fleeted  in  the  fact  that  they  allocate 
about  40  to  50  percent  of  their  groai 
national  product  to  defense  expenditure  i 
compared  to  only  6  percent  in  the  Unite( 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  in  all  of  our  futun  t 
negotiations  we  must  remain  especiall: 
cognizant  whether  our  actions  may  iii 
fact  be  assisting  the  Soviet  Union  in  thei: ' 
proclaimed  goal  of  world  domination  oi' 
if  a  genuinely  quid  pro  quo  arrangemen  , 
is  concluded.  This  must  especially  be  th(  i 
case  in  the  future  because  many  of  our 
past  agreements  with  the  Soviets,  espe 
daily  dealing  with  trade,  have  imdoubt'  ■ 
edly  contributed  substantially  to  the  po' 
tentlal   threat   that   the   Soviet   Union 
poses  to  ourselves  and  the  entire  frei! 
world. 

American  trade  with  the  Soviet  Unioi  i 
has  Incresised  substantially  in  recen ; 
years  and  on  the  surface  this  appears  a  i 
if  It  has  been  an  enormously  profitable  s 
arrangement  for  the  United  States.  Fo' 
some  American  firms,  the  short-rangd 
benefits  of  such  trade  may  be  great  bu ; 
other  consequences,  both  current  and  ii  i 
the  long  range,  suggest  that  serious  re  ■ 
evaluations  of  the  trade  policy  are  In 
order. 

In   1973,  the  Soviet  Union  Importec 
$1.2  billion  in  goods  from  the  United 
States  while  exporting  only  $235  milliou 
in  return.  While  the  paper  figures  con  ■ 
spiculously   reveal   an   enormous   trad^ 
surplus  for  the  United  States  both  thi 
composition  of  that  dollar  surplus  am 
particular  ingredients  of  the  trade  de 
serve  careful  study. 

Rather  than  pvaying  for  the  goods  wltl  i 
hard  currency  that  will  directly  benefi 
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the  Americsm  trade  balance,  we  have 
provided  extensive  lending  arrangements 
both  through  governmental  and  private 
channels.  Thus  nearly  90  percent  of  their 
purchases  have  been  based  on  credit. 
Only  several  weeks  ago  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  granted  a  loan  of  $180  million 
to  the  Soviet  Union  at  only  6  percent 
interest  rate  for  the  development  of  a 
natural  gas  and  fertilizer  complex.  This 
is  the  largest  loan  they  have  ever  ex- 
tended to  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  it  is  being 
matched  by  another  $180  million  from  a 
consortium  of  American  banks.  Thus  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  only  importing  goods 
from  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  importing  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  for  the  goods. 

This  might  even  be  acceptable  if  the 
American  money  markets  were  glutted 
with  surpluses,  and  we  would  receive  a 
substantial  amount  of  guaranteed  inter- 
est on  the  loans.  But  as  all  American  con- 
sumers and  businessmen  know,  we  are 
ciurently  suffering  from  great  shortages 
of  available  funds,  with  interest  rates  for 
mortgages  and  other  purposes  at  around 
10  percent.  On  Monday,  June  24,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  that  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  has  posted  a  prime  rate 
of  llVz  percent  while  First  National  of 
Chicago  boosted  its  rate  to  a  record  11.8 
percent.  With  so  little  money  available 
for  Americans  to  purchase  consumer 
goods  or  industries  to  use  for  plant 
modernization  or  expansion  that  In- 
creases employment  and  productivity,  the 
extension  of  any  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  seems  especially  unwise  and  un- 
warranted at  this  time. 

One  additional  consideration  makes 
the  extension  of  these  massive  credits  to 
the  Soviet  Union  a  highly  dubious  prop- 
osition. Even  while  the  Russians  have 
been  requesting  all  of  these  loans,  they 
possess  a  stockpile  of  gold  bullion.  We  do 
not  know  precisely  how  much  gold  they 
have  in  reserve,  but  we  do  know  that  they 
have  been  mining  extensive  amounts  of 
gold  in  recent  years  and  allowing  little  of 
it  to  flow  out  of  the  country.  Thus  they 
could  apparently  easily  compensate  for 
their  balance-of-paj-ments  deficit  with 
their  own  gold  production  rather  than 
through  the  generous  credit  we  have  ex- 
tended to  them.  If  we  send  hard  goods  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  should  be  receiving 
hard  currency  in  return. 

Besides  the  problems  I  have  dealt  with 
concerning  the  Soviet  Union's  absorption 
of  money  from  the  United  States  at  low 
Interest  rates,  numerous  other  reasons 
compel  one  to  have  reservations  about  the 
present  trading  arrangements.  Doubts 
about  the  nature  of  the  trade  Itself 
should  be  at  least  as  great  as  those  about 
the  financial  arrangements  surrounding 
It. 

At  one  time  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  was  promoted  as  simp?y  the  ex- 
change of  goods  between  two  countries, 
with  the  major  bensflciaries  of  such  trade 
being  the  consimiers  in  both  countries. 
Some  even  projected  that  massive  ship- 
ments of  American  consumer  goods  into 
the  Soviet  Union  would  "capitalize"  the 
people  who  would  be  driven  by  American 
automobiles  into  the  Pepsi  generation. 
The  torturous  experiences  of  so  many 
Soviet  citizens,  spelled  out  most  graplii- 
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machinery.  We  ha>  e  exported  ball-bear- 
ing production  pn  cesses  that  form  an 
Integral  element  ol  the  guidance  system 
of  missiles.  And  m(  st  recently  numerous 
suggestions  have  b(  sen  advanced  that  we 
export  to  them  tiie  entire  production 
processes  involved  in  the  construction 
of  American  jumbo  jets.  Both  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  jets  and  the  processes 
themselves  are  otviously  related  with 
the  construction  of  giant  military  air- 
craft of  great  strategic  value.  The  So- 
viets have  also  beer  attempting  to  entice 
American  capital  and  Ingenuity  into 
Siberia  in  order  to  Jevelop  their  gas  and 
oil  deposits. 

If  the  deals  consummated  so  far  and 
contemplated  In  tie  future  reveal  any- 
thing, it  is  that  our  highest  priority  must 
be  a  moratorium  oi  i  any  further  actions 
until  the  Congress  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  evaluate  al  that  has  transpired 
thus  far. 

In  trade  negotiations,  the  Soviet  Union 
quite  simply  outmai^euvered  our  side  very 
badly.  They  revealed  that  they  are  much 
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the  now  notorious 


wheat  deal  and  more  recently  in  the  oil 
embargo.  Christopher  S.  Wren  wrote  in 
the  New  York  Tinges  on  June  5,  1974, 
that — 

oil  prices  enabled  the 

to  reap  nearly  a  billion 

revenue    than   a   year 

modest    Increase    in 


He  pointed  out  tl  lat  while  the  Soviets 


the  Arab  embargo 
ands  they  Increased 
that  country  by  one- 


third  and  "charged  them  nearly  three 
and  a  half  times  what  they  paid  in  1972." 
Oil  is  thus  now  thej  Soviet  Union's  prin- 
cipal source  of  hard  currency. 
The  Soviet  leade-s  have  often  stated 


quite  candidly  that 


their  present  desire 


for  trade  with  the  western  world  is  pri- 
marily a  tactical  coi  isideration  necessary 
for  the  advancemeit  of  their  economy 
and  that  they  remiiin  as  committed  as 
ever  to  their  ideological  assumptions. 
Neither  the  peace  ntor  the  stability  of  the 
world  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  con- 
cessionary trading  i  rrangement  we  have 
thus  far  concluded  v  ith  the  Soviet  Union. 
Just  this  past  Mon<  lay  night  in  his  first 
television  interview  Russia's  most  elo- 
quent and  perceptivi ;  commentator.  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn  very  tersely  summed 
up  the  situation  in  these  words: 

This  is  the  way  it  is .  International  detente 
eoes  nothing  to  heli  the  situation  inside 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tdl  me  please,  let's  be 
realists,  what  kind  ol  guarantees  are  there 
that  the  treaties  w  11  be  fulfilled  today 
or  tomorrow.  And  wl  en  yoi'.r  businessmen, 
frequently  in  alliance  with  our  leader?,  sav 
that  trade  guarantees  peace,  that  it's  obvious 
to  a  child  that  It's  not  true;  it  doesn't 
guarantee  anything.  On  the  contrary,  trade 
goes  on  so  long  rs  thjre  is  peace  and  when 
there  isn't  peace,  there  won't  be  any  trade. 

If  the  cold  war  c[)uld  be  transformed 
into  genuine  competition  between  our 
two  economic  syster  is,  I  along  with  most 
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Americans  would  welcome  such  a  chal- 
lenge. KhiTishchev  boasted  to  then  Vice 
President  Nixon  on  another  trip  to  Mos- 
cow that  under  such  competition  the 
Soviet  Union  would  surpass  the  United 
States  by  now.  On  their  own  the  Soviets 
have  not  been  able  to  even  approach 
American  economic  achievements. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  not 
been  competition  between  the  two  rival 
systems.  Instead  we  have  been  susbidizing 
the  failures  of  the  Soviet  system  to  such 
a  massive  extent  that  even  If  they  do  not 
surpass  us  economically  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  they  may  well  do  so  militar- 
ily. We  have  quite  simply  been  trans- 
ferring to  the  Soviet  Union  on  credit  the 
great  technological  advances  wrought  by 
the  creativity  unleashed  in  a  free  society. 
The  awesome  tragedy  of  the  situation  is 
that  these  ventures  have  not  only  proven 
costly  to  the  American  consumer  in 
numerous  direct  and  Indirect  ways,  but 
also  have  helped  sustain  a  repressive 
tyranny  over  millions  of  people  and 
maintained  an  increasingly  powerful 
military  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rus- 
sia's Izvestiya  newspaper  on  June  4, 1974, 
contained  an  article  concerning  the  $360 
million  in  credits  which  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  U.S.S.R.  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  U.S.  commercial  banks. 
Dr.  Armand  Hammer's  Occidental  Petro- 
leum company  has  the  major  interest  In 
the  Soviet-United  States  trade  which 
will  be  brought  about  by  this  deal.  The 
following  excerpt  of  this  article  appeared 
in  the  June  11  edition  of  the  Daily  Re- 
port on  the  Soviet  Union,  published  by 
the  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Serv- 
ice, page  B8 : 

IZVESTITA  ON  CBEorrs 
Moscow,  June  4. — Tass — Izvestiya  newspa- 
per emphasizes  today  that  an  agreement 
signed  in  V\?ashlngton  on  granting  a  credit 
of  360  million  dollars  to  the  Soviet  Union 
"makes  it  possible  to  practically  start  Im- 
plementing the  biggest  of  the  now  available 
projects  of  Sovlet-U.S.  economic  coopera- 
tion." The  credit  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase in  USA  of  machines,  equipment,  mate- 
rials which  are  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  complex  for  the  production, 
storage  and  transportation  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizers In  the  USSR,  In  the  area  of  the  town 
of  Togllattl.  Izvestlya's  correspondent  Stan- 
islay  Kondrashov  points  out  that  this  mutu- 
ally advantageous  deal  was  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  "Occidental  Petroleum"  corpora- 
tion by  Its  director.  Dr.  Armand  Hammer, 
veteran  of  Sovlet-UJ5.  trade,  who  had  con- 
cluded the  first  deals  with  the  young  Soviet 
Russia  as  far  back  as  early  twenties.  The 
newspaper  emphasises  that  this  biggest  deal 
In  the  entire  history  of  Sovlet-U.S.  trade  ties 
is  paving  the  way  for  the  signing  of  a  final 
agreement  on  the  construction  of  the  chem- 
ical complex  and  on  reciprocal  deliveries  of 
fertilizers.  In  a  period  of  twenty  years  be- 
ginning from  1978,  reciprocal  deliveries  will 
amount  in  terms  of  money  to  20,000  million 
dollars  proceeding  from  the  current  world 
prices.  Vladimir  Alkhlmov,  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  delegation,  deputy  minister  of  for- 
eign trade  of  the  USSR,  in  an  interview  with 
the  Izvestiya  correspondent,  expressed  much 
gratification  at  this  mutually  advantageous 
agreement,  at  the  terms  of  the  credit,  In  par- 
ticular, and  at  the  fact  that  the  credit  Is  to  be 
paid  off  by  the  proceeds  from  the  marketing 
In  the  USA  of  part  of  fertilizers  which  are  to 
be  produced  by  the  new  chemical  complex. 


Since  this  "biggest  deal  in  the  entire 
history  of  Soviet-United  States  trade 
ties"  is  supposed  to  be  "paving  the  way" 
for  bigger  deals  to  come.  It  might  be 
wise  to  take  a  closer  look  to  determine  if 
It  really  is  "mutually  advantageous,"  as 
the  Soviets  contend. 

The  $360  million  in  credits  are  financed 
from  $180  million  in  direct  credits  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  $180  million  In  credits  pro- 
vided by  a  consortiiun  of  American  banks. 
Repayment  on  commercial  bank  credits 
is  to  be  made  over  a  12-year  period  be- 
ginning May  20,  1979.  but  repayment  on 
Eximbank's  direct  credit  of  $180  million 
will  not  begin  until  1985.  Dollars  are 
bound  to  become  cheaper  as  inflation 
progresses.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  will 
repay  these  credits,  if  at  all,  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  fertilizer  in  the 
United  States  at  the  U.S.  market  price 
at  that  time,  provided  that  we  still  need 
it,  which  even  Dr.  Hammer  admits  we 
may  not. 

As  I  understand  the  agreement,  the 
ammonia,  urea,  and  potash  that  we  will 
get  in  return  for  our  investment  may 
be  marketed  elsewhere  if  it  Is  no  longer 
In  short  supply  In  this  country.  In  this 
case,  we  will  be  put  in  a  position  of  hay- 
ing given  up  our  vital  commodities  in 
return  for  something  we  do  not  need. 
If  in  1978,  when  this  trade  is  scheduled 
to  commence,  we  find  that  we  do  need 
the  Russian  products,  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  Whatever  happened  to 
Project  Independence? 

In  short,  we  provide  to  our  detriment 
the  "seed  money"  and  technology  to  set 
the  Soviet  Union  up  in  the  fertilizer  busi- 
ness and  receive  in  return  the  right  to 
trade  for  fertilizer,  just  like  any  other 
country  will  presumably  be  able  to  do 
at  that  time. 

I  can  see  no  advantage  to  this  country 
In  such  an  arrangement  and  it  troubles 
me  to  consider  how  many  more  such 
one-sided  agreements  may  be  concluded 
during,  or  in  the  wake  of,  the  current 
Moscow  summit  talks. 

At  the  present  time  the  administra- 
tion seeks  to  obtain  through  H.R.  13838 
an  additional  $10  billion  in  borrowing 
authority  for  the  Eximbank — much  ol 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  used  to  fi- 
nance the  export  of  more  American  capi- 
tal, technology,  and  capital  goods  In  re- 
turn for  the  mere  opportunity  to  buy  the 
finished  product. 

Congressman  John  Dent  and  I  have 
introduced  legislation,  H.R.  14302,  which 
would  give  Congress  an  active  role  in 
approving  Eximbank's  transactions.  Con- 
gress was  given  the  responsibility  in 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  "to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations," 
and  we  must  exercise  our  proper  constitu- 
tional mandate.  Next  week  we  will  be 
asking  for  cosponsors  of  our  legislation, 
and  I  urge  all  of  you  who  have  partici- 
pated today  to  join  us  In  this  effort.  The 
full  text  of  H.R.  14302  follows: 

H.R.  14302 
A  bill  to  amend  the  export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945  to  strengthen  the  oversight  role  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  extension  of  credit 
by  the  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o, 
Representatives  o]  the  United  States  o, ' 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec 
tlon  2(b)  (2)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Ac; 
of  1945  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Presl 
dent  determines  would  be  In  the  national 
Interest  If  he  reports  that  determination  t^i 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative  i 
within  thirty  days  after  making  the  same, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Congress  determines  would  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Such  determination  shaU  bi 
made  with  respect  to  each  such  transactlo)L 
through  the  adoption  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution during  the  first  period  of  contlnuoui 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  whlcli 
the  Bank  requests,  in  writing,  that  Congres  s 
consider  adoption  of  such  a  resolution.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  continuity  o  f 
session  is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on  whlc;  i 
either  House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  a  i 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a  da  |r 
certain  are  excluded  In  the  computation  c  [ 
the  thirty-day  period." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2(b)  (3  i 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  1  s 
amended  by  striking  out  "If  the  President  de  - 
termlnes  that  any  such  transaction  would  b  e 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "unless 
Congress  determines  that  such  transactlors 
would  be  in  the  national  interest.  Such  de- 
termination shaU  be  made  with  respect  Id 
each  such  transaction  through  the  adoption 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  during  the  flnt 
period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of  contlnuox  s 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  whlc  a 
the  Bank  requests.  In  writing,  that  Congrei  s 
consider  adoption  of  such  a  resolution.  F<  r 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  continuity  of  ses  - 
slon  Is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  <if 
Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on  whlc  h 
either  House  Is  not  in  session  because  of  s^ 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to 
day  certain  are  excluded  In  the  computatlc^ 
of  the  thirty-day  period.". 

(c)  Section   2(b)    of    the   Export-ImpoH 
Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  redeslgna  ; 
Ing  paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (6)  and  lii 
sertlng  Immediately  after  paragraph  (4)  tie 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  Insuifc, 
or  extend  credit,  or  participate  In  any  e: : 
tension  of  credit  with  respect  to  any  noii- 
market  economy  country  which — 

"(A)  denies  its  citizens  the  right  or  oppo : 
tunlty  to  emigrate; 

"(B)  Imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax  dn 
emigration  or  on  the  visas  or  other  doc  i 
ments  required  for  emigration,  for  any  pu  r 
pose  or  cause  whatsoever;  or 

"(C)  Imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tck.. 
levy,  fine,  fee,  or  other  charge  on  any  cltlz(  n 
as  a  consequence  of  the  desire  of  such  citizen 
to  emigrate  to  the  country  of  his  choice; 
until  such  time  as  the  country  Is  no  longer 
m  violation  of  this  paragraph." 

Sec.  2.  Section   11   of  the  Export -Impc^t 
Bank  Act  of  1945  Ls  repealed,  and  section 
of  such  Act  Is  redesignated  as  section  11. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  akk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  tpe 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (»£r. 
Anderson  of  California).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  r<^ 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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OSHA:  THE  NEED  FOR  ON-SITE 
CONSULTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  the  House  will  con- 
sider the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 
I  intend  at  that  time  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
small  business  in  dealing  with  OSHA  by 
providing  on-site  consultation  through 
grants  to  States.  I  also  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  increased  funding  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  for  health  research, 
and  for  increased  compliance  personnel 
for  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration. 

The  3  years  experience  of  the  1970  act 
clearly  indicates  the  need  for  targeted, 
additional  funding  to  enable  these  agen- 
cies to  do  a  first-rate  job  as  they  seek 
to  deal  with  the  often  quite  complex  and 
controversial  issues  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Three  years  after  the  effective  date  is 
also  a  good  time  to  take  a  reflective  look 
at  the  accomplishments  and  short- 
comings of  an  act  with  the  size,  scope 
and  complexity  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

The  act  represents  a  basic  departure 
from  previous  State  programs  which  re- 
lied on  abatement  periods  after  inspec- 
tion as  the  primary  means  of  enforce- 
ment. Given  the  limited  number  of  com- 
pliance personnel  for  State  programs, 
the  effectiveness  was,  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  marginal.  The  "first  instance  sanc- 
tions" concept  of  OSHA  requires  that 
employers  and  employees  be  In  compli- 
ance before  they  are  inspected,  not  after. 
This  concept  makes  sense,  but  only  if 
information  is  readily  available  before 
inspection  on  the  specific  application  of 
the  standards  In  the  workplaces.  For 
large  employers,  particularly  those  with 
Federal  contracts  subject  to  the  Walsh- 
Healy  Act,  the  safety  and  health  re- 
quirements of  the  insurance  companies, 
and  other  laws  had  pretty  well  prepared 
them  for  OSHA. 

The  record  is  generally  one  of  prog- 
ress. A  sizable,  force  of  generally  well- 
qualified,  well-trained  compliance  per- 
sonnel has  been  assembled.  Rather  com- 
prehensive safety  standards  have  been 
promulgated,  and  few  can  dispute  that 
more  has  been  done  about  safety  and 
health  in  the  last  3  years  than  per- 
haps in  the  last  hundred.  A  glaring  ex- 
ception to  the  general  progress  has  been 
the  need  for  assistance  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  small  business. 

For  the  small  businessman  without  at- 
torneys on  retainer,  or  safety  and  health 
professionals  on  their  staff,  the  stand- 
ards as  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
might  as  well  be  written  in  a  foreign 
language. 

Off-site  consultation  is  available  from 
OSHA  and  on-site  consultation  is  avail- 
able in  some  18  of  the  26  States  with 
federally  approved  State  plans.  A  wide 
array  of  consultation  services  from  in- 
surance companies  and  private  firms  in 
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the  private  sector  Is  available  as  well. 
The  employer  in  a  State  without  con- 
sultation, however  who  requests  OSHA 
to  come  to  his  wor  :site  to  advise  him  on 
the  specific  applies  tion  of  the  standards 
is  correctly  told  tl  lat  the  law  prohibits 
authorized  represe|itatives  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  fronl  coming  onsite  with- 
out issuing  citations  and  penalties  for 
violations  that  the;  may  find  during  the 
consultation  visit. 

The  legislative  :  listory  of  sections  8 
and  9  of  the  act  ii  clear  on  this  point. 
This  limitation  has  had  a  rather  chilling 
effect  on  voluntary  compliance  and,  in 
large  part,  is  respo;  isible  for  the  climate 
of  frxistration  anc  fear  among  many 
small  businesses  wh  ich  has  generated  the 
large  volumes  of  often  outright  hostile 
mail  to  virtually  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  it  has  helped  to  pro- 
duce a  climate  in  '  ?hich  rumors,  misin- 
formation and  ou  right  distortion  are 
often  more  prevale  it  than  the  hard  in- 
formation and  sou  id  advice  employers 
and  employees  neec  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  real  hazards  ii    their  workplace. 

The  first  congressional  hearings  to 
explore  this  area  ipf  deep  controversy 
where  those  chairei  I  by  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Httngate)  of 
the  Select  Small  Bi  siness  Subcommittee 
on  Environmental  Problems  Affecting 
Small  Business  son  e  2  years  ago.  Fairly 
extensive  hearings  i  it  that  time  followed 
by  further  hearings  that  fall  of  the 
Select  Labor  Subco  nmittee  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  stressed 
again  and  again  tl  le  key  need  for  on- 
site  consultation  fjr  small  employers. 
As  a  result  of  thai  testimony,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  on-site  con- 
sultation within  !  he  Department  of 
Labor  which  had  ;he  wide  bipartisan 
support  of  nearly  6  i  cosponsors  and  the 
endorsements  of  th*  administration,  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  Natiinal  Safety  Council, 
and  perhaps  most  mportantly  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association  and 
the  National  Feders  tion  of  Independent 
Business. 

Though  it  did  pa  ss  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  ano  her  bill  in  October 
1972,  this  effort  unfortunately  was 
blocked  by  the  en  i-of -session  legisla- 
tive log-jam  of  the  92d  Congress. 

Hearings  before  ^r.  Hungate's  sub- 
committee again  th  s  past  February  and 
the  hearings  presen  tly  underway  in  the 
Select  Labor  Subco  nmittee  have  again 
demonstrated  beyor  d  question  the  need 
for  congressional  jction  in  this  area. 
During  testimony  b;  Jack  Sheehan,  leg- 
islative director  of  tl  le  United  Steelwork- 
ers,  the  concept  was  discussed  that  while 
Federal  inspectors  were  under  limita- 
tions of  the  worksite  State  personnel  un- 
der contract  might  be  able  to  perform 
this  service  without  the  threat  of  cita- 
tions and  fines. 

In  a  careful  revie  w  of  the  law  I  find 
ample  authority  to  c  arry  out  such  a  pro- 
gram. Specifically,  si  ction  7^0)  (1)  of  the 
act  states  that : 


In  carrying  out  his 
this  Act,  the  Secretar; ' 
with  the  consent  of 
subdivision    thereof, 
services,    facilities, 
agency  of  such   State 
reimbursement. 


responsibilities  under 

Is  authorized  to  .  .  . 

my  State  or  political 

accept    and    use    the 

personnel    of    any 

or  subdivision   with 


aiid 


Further  section  2 
and  I  quote: 

The  Secretary,  In 
Secretary  of  Health, 
shall  (1)  provide  for 
supervision  of 
and  training  of 
the  recognition, 
of  unsafe  and  i 
tions  In  employments 
and  (2)   consult  with 
and  employees,  and 
Ing  employers  and  t 
means  of  preventing 
and  Illnesses. 


:onsultatlon   with  the 

Education,  and  Welfare 

establishment  and 

for  the  education 

employers  and  employees  in 

avoidance,  and  prevention 

working  condi- 

covered  by  this  Act, 

and  advise  employers 

organization  represent- 

ployees  as  to  effective 

occupational   injuries 


;he 
progra  ms 


unhea  :thf  u 


The  Solicitor  of 
Labor  has  provldec 


enter  Into  such  con- 


the  Department  may 
tracts. 

Section  7(c)  (1)  of  liie  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  accept  aid  use  the  services  of 
the   States,   or  political   subdivisions,   with 
reimbursement  "in  carrying  out  his  respon 
sibilities  under  the  Aqt."  One  of  the  Secre 


tary's  responslbUltles, 


21(c)  (2)  of  the  Act,  U  to  "consiUt  with  and 
advise  employers  and  employees  ...  as  to 


the  elective  means  or  preventing  occupa- 
tional injuries  and  Uli  esses."  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  the  Secretary  may,  with  reim- 
bursement, accept  anU  use  the  services  of 
States  and  political  si  bdlvlsions  under  sec 


tion  7(c)(1)  in  order 
sibillty  to  consult  and 
employees  regarding 


June  26,  1974, 

(c)  of  the  act  states 


the  Department  of 
me  with  a  ruling 


,  D.C,  June  26.  1974. 


which  affirms  the  le  rality  of  such  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  States.  The  ruling 
follows:  * 

U.S.  Depar  tment  of  Labor, 
WashingtOT ,  L 
Hon.  William  A.  Steig;  :k. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  This  Is  to 
advise  you  of  our  position  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  whether  th  b  Department  of  Labor 
may,  under  the  provlj  Ions  of  the  Willlams- 
Stelger  Occupational  £  afety  and  Health  Act, 
enter  Into  contracts  w  ith  State  agencies  vm- 
der  which  State  persannel  would  conduct 
onsite  consultation  wH  hout  Issuing  citations 
and  proposing  penalties. 

After  full  and  caref i  i  consideration  of  the 
legal  Issues  involved,  :  have  concluded  that 


contained  in  section 


to  fulfill  his  respon- 

advise  employers  and 

the  prevention  of  oc- 


cupational Ulnesses  ana  injuries. 

Under  section  21(c)(2),  the  Secretary  may 
provide  consultation  a^d  advice  to  employers 
either  at  the  worksite  or  away  from  the 
worksite.  However,  wtere  the  consultation 
Is  provided  at  the  work  lite  by  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  It  is  our  view, 
as  a  matter  of  legal  iind  policy  considera- 
tion, that  if  the  repres  sntative  of  the  Secre- 
tary observes  any  vloliition,  appropriate  ci- 
tations and  penalties  must  be  issued.  Sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Act  provides  that,  upon  in- 
spection, a  compllanc*  officer  who  believes 
that  an  employer  has  v  lolated  a  requirement 
of  the  Act  must  reporlj  such  an  alleged  vio- 
lation. If  the  Area  Director  concurs,  an  ap- 
propriate citation,  and 'in  many  cases  a  pro- 
posed penalty,  will  be  l^ued  to  the  employer. 
Since  section  8  of  th((  Act  makes  It  clear 
that  any  entering  upon  the  employer's  prem- 
ises is  regarded  as  an  inspection  provided 
for  In  section  9,  app -opriate  enforcement 
action  would  have  to  be  taken  following  a 
consultation  visit  by  the  OSHA  personnel 
conducted   on  the   emsloyer's  premises. 

In  our  view,  the  abo'  e  analysis  would  not 
be  applicable  where  the  consultation  and 
advice  is  provided  by  State  personnel  under 
section  7(c)(1)  agree  nents.  The  require- 
ments of  section  9  regarding  the  issuances 
of  citations  and  pena  ties  applies  only  to 
the  Secretary  "or  his  a  ithorlzed  representa- 
tive." State  personnel  under  section  7(c) 
(1)  agreements  would    herefore  not  be  cov- 
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ered  by  the  mandate  of  section  9.  This  would 
be  made  completely  clear  if  the  section  7 
(c)  (1)  agreement  were  to  include  a  provision 
that  the  State  personnel  would  be  author- 
ized only  to  provide  consultation  and  not 
to  issue  citations  and  penalties.  Clearly, 
then.  State  personnel,  in  providing  on-site 
consultation  xinder  the  7(c)(1)  agreement, 
would  not  be  required,  as  are  Federal  per- 
sonnel, to  Issue  citations  and  penalties,  if 
violations  should  be  disclosed;  indeed.  State 
personnel  would  not  be  authorized  under 
the  agreement  to  issue  citations. 

For  your  convenience,  I  have  enclosed 
the  pertinent  statutory  provisions  Involved 
In  these  Issues.  I  hope  this  satisfactorily 
answers  any  questions  you  may  have  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

William  J.  Kilberg, 

Solicitor  of  Labor. 

PERTINENT  STATUTORY  LANGTTACE 

Sec.  21(c).  The  Secretary,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Shall  ...  (2)  consult  with  and  ad- 
vise employers  and  employees,  and  organiza- 
tions representing  employers  and  employees 
as  to  effective  means  of  preventing  occupa- 
tional injuries  and  illnesses. 

Sec.  7(c)  (1).  In  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Act,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to — (1)  .  .  .  with  the  consent  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
accept  and  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 
per.sonnel  of  any  agency  of  such  State  or 
subdivision  with  reimbursement  .  .  . 

Sec.  9.  If,  upon  inspection  or  Investigation, 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive believes  that  an  employer  has  violated 
a  requirement  ...  of  any  standard  ...  he 
shall  with  reasonable  promptness  issue  a 
citation  to  the  employer. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  This  ap- 
proach also  has  received  the  support  of 
the  administration,  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  again  most  impor- 
tantly the  National  Small  Business  As- 
sociation, the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  and  the  American 
Retail  Federation. 

Because  of  controversy  surrounding 
OSHA  and  the  importance  of  assistance 
to  small  business,  I  feel  it  is  appropriate 
to  spell  out  in  some  detail  the  legislative 
intent  regarding  the  operation  of  such 
a  program. 

It  is  intended  that  proposed  regula- 
tions to  implement  this  program  should 
be  reviewed  in  detail  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  and  that  the  regxila- 
tions  should  be  proposed  for  comment 
and  hearing  in  the  Federal  Register  in 
order  to  insure  a  maximum  opportunity 
for  comment  from  all  affected  parties. 
The  proposed  regulations  should  also  be 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  would  provide  $5  mil- 
lion for  programs  of  grants  to  State 
agencies  designated  by  the  Governors 
and  would  be  distributed  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria. 
Because  of  the  critical  need  for  reliabil- 
ity and  imiformlty  of  advice,  the  quali- 
fications of  the  State  Compliance 
Consultants  would  be  reviewed  by  OSHA. 
Selection,  however,  would  be  made  by 
the  State. 

The  Compliance  Consultant  should  be 
fully  experienced  and  trained  as  the 
Compliance  Safety  and  Health  Officers — 


CSHO's — and  should  complete  the  full 
safety  and  health  training  program  pro- 
vided by  the  OSHA  Training  Institute 
in  Chicago.  This  is  to  insure  the  advice 
employers  obtain  from  the  Compliance 
Consultant  is  based  on  the  same  training 
as  that  obtained  from  the  CSHO's. 

Consultation  personnel  would  be  main- 
tained separate  from  any  enforcement 
authority,  but  should  be  fully  included  in 
the  OSHA  information  process  for  any 
program  directives,  standards  up-dates. 
Review  Commission  decisions,  and  all  ap- 
propriate policy  and  administrative  ma- 
terials. 

On-site  consultation  would  be  pro- 
vided only  upon  request  of  the  employer 
according  to  the  following  priorities: 
First  priority  would  be  given  to  small 
businesses:  the  smaller  the  business,  the 
less  specific  the  request  would  have  to 
be.  Second  priority  would  be  given  to 
on-site  consultation  for  other  businesses ; 
the  larger  the  business,  the  more  specific 
the  request  would  have  to  be.  Third  pri- 
ority, should  there  be  resources  left  over, 
woiUd  be  given  to  the  off-site  consulta- 
tion and  other  education  and  training, 
compliance  programing,  or  voluntary 
compliance  activity. 

The  consultant  would  walk  through 
the  plant  observing  the  working  condi- 
tions and  then  hold  a  closing  conference 
pointing  out  the  hazards  he  discovered 
and  discussing  suggested  means  of  abate- 
ment. He  would  also  inform  the  employer 
that  this  would  be  followed  by  a  written 
report.  No  citations  and  penalties  would 
be  issued  on  the  basis  of  the  consultant's 
visit  and  the  file  would  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  or  State  enforce- 
ment staff.  However,  in  the  event  of  an 
imminent  danger  situation,  the  consul- 
tant must  request  immediate  abatement 
or  if  abatement  is  not  possible,  removal 
of  the  workers  from  the  dangerous  area. 
If  the  employer  refuses  to  abate,  the  con- 
sultant must  advise  OSHA  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Federal  enforcement  would  continue 
without  regard  to  State  consultation  ac- 
tivity. An  employer  seeking  consulta- 
tion would  not  be  immunized  from  regu- 
lar inspection  activity  but  the  consulta- 
tion would  in  no  way  trigger  an  enforce- 
ment inspection. 

In  the  possible  event  of  a  future  com- 
pliance inspection,  the  inspector  would 
issue  appropriate  citations  and  penalties 
and  may  request  a  copy  of  the  consult- 
ant's report  and  would  consider  the  re- 
port in  determining  good  faith  or  the  lack 
thereof.  The  compliance  persormel  will 
not  be  legally  bound  by  the  advice  given 
by  the  consultant  or  the  failure  of  the 
consultant  to  point  out  a  specific  hazard, 
but  the  employer's  request  for  consulta- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  achieve  compliance 
would  be  a  good  faith  factor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  penalties. 

OSHA  would  carefully  monitor  the 
program  to  Insure  the  reliability  and 
competence  of  the  consultation  services. 
In  addition,  special  attention  would  be 
given  to  determine  whether  hazards, 
particularly  serious  hsizards,  discovered 
during  a  consultation  visit  remained  un- 
abated despite  the  consultant's  advice. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  stress  that 
this  concept  is  the  product  of  four  sets 


of  hearings  by  committees  of  the  Hon  e 
over  a  period  of  2  years.  The  amendment 
has  the  support  of  the  administratio  i, 
the  National  Safety  CouncU,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  tl  le 
National  Small  Business  Association,  tl  le 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  and  the  American  Retail  Fef- 
eration. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  oversight  aid 
legislative  hearings  now  underway  ir.  tl  e 
Select  Labor  Subcommitte'e  of  the  Hou  ;e 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  wou  d 
monitor  the  progress  of  the  implemei  i- 
tation  of  the  proposal,  sis  well  as  revie  w 
the  recommendations  of  the  Nation  il 
Advisory  Committee  on  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  the  States  and  af- 
fected parties. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment, 
and  attach  the  endorsements  of  t>e 
NSBA  and  NFIB: 

National  Small  Business 

Association, 
V/ashington,  D.C,  June  24. 1974. 
Hon.  William  Steiger. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steiger:  We  have  been  apprised 
of  your  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  deslgmsd 
to  provide  on-site  consultation  services  i  >r 
business.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  tlie 
amendment  will  call  for  a  five  million  doll  a 
appropriation  to  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  which  in  turn  will  ma  ce 
grants  to  the  states  for  the  purposes  of  esta  )- 
llshlng  on-site  consultative  services. 

This  approach  would  certainly  seem  to  an- 
swer the  needs  of  the  millions  of  smaU  bus  1- 
nesses  who  are  in  desperate  need  of  help  n 
their  compliance  efforts.  NSB  feels  that  ti  Is 
will  alleviate  any  need  for  directly  amen  1- 
Ing  the  Act  to  accomplish  the  same  purpoi  e. 
Furthermore,  we  understand  that  by  allo?- 
ing  the  states  to  do  this,  the  consultation 
will  not  be  limited  to  firms  employing  25 
or  less.  There  are  a  great  many  medluii- 
slzed  businesses  who  are  in  need  of  tljis 
service. 

We  are  informed  tha%  amendments  mky 
also  be  introduced  to  exempt  smaller  Anns 
from  compliance.  While  on  the  surface  tils 
action  would  seem  to  take  care  of  the  proj 
lem  for  small  business,  we  found.  In  effe  it 
that  the  exemption,  as  voted  during  the  pi  b 
ceding  Congress  was  so  limited  and  so  nam  w 
that  only  the  smallest  of  the  smalls  wou  Id 
have  benefited.  At  the  same  time,  any  ov  t- 
right  exemption  would  tend  to  counter  t  le 
stated  purpose  of  the  Act  Itself,  mainly  to 
provide  the  safest  possible  work-place.  N!IB 
certainly  has  no  desire  to  take  such  a  po  1- 
tlon.  Our  problem,  and  that  of  our  memb<  r- 
shlp,  with  the  Act  has  always  been  in  t^e 
administration  thereof. 

Once  again  to  the  extent  that  your  pijo- 
posed  amendment  will  supply  the  needed 
consultation  services  and  will  further  ass  st 
small  business  In  coming  Into  ccmpllan  «, 
the  National  Small  Business  Association 
wholeheartedly  supports  your  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Milton  D.  Stewart, 

Vice  President 


[Telegram] 

Washington,  D.C, 

June  25, 1974 
Representative  William  Steiger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Capitol  Hill.  DC: 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  strongly  supports  your  amendme  at 
to  provide  on-site  consultation.  Such  cou  i- 
sellng  Is  critical  to  achieving  greater  volu  i- 
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tary  compliance  with  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act. 

Freoebick  L.  Williford, 
Director  of  Government  Affairs. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP  TO 
THE  AZORES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler )  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  leading  newspaper  in  my  10th 
Congressional  District,  the  Fall  River 
Herald  News,  recently  commented  on  the 
President's  stopover  in  the  Azores  on  his 
return  from  the  Middle  East.  Tlie  meet- 
ing between  President  Nixon  and  Presi- 
dent Spinola  reaffirmed  a  longstanding 
friendship  often  taken  for  granted  by 
the  American  people.  The  Portuguese, 
world-renowned  for  their  navigational 
explorations,  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  industrial  and  cul- 
tural life  of  Fall  River.  Mass.  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent  this  hub  of  the  Por- 
tugese community  in  the  United  States 
and  was  therefore  pleased  at  the  impor- 
tant role  that  Portugal  played  in  the  re- 
cent Middle  East  trip. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing informative  editorial  for  considera- 
tion by  my  colleagues: 

PORTUODESE    ALLIANCE    REAFFIRMED 

The  meeting  in  the  Azores  between  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Portugal's  new  president, 
Antonio  Spinola,  was  Mr.  Nixon's  only  stop- 
over on  his  way  back  from  his  successful 
visit  to  the  Middle  East.  The  meeting  In  the 
Azores,  relatively  brief  though  It  was,  gave 
President  Nixon  and  President  Spinola  a 
chance  to  meet  and  reaffirm  the  traditional 
excellent  relations  between  the  countries 
they  head. 

The  pact  permitting  U.S.  use  of  Azorean 
air  facilities  is  now  up  for  renegotiation.  This 
country  has  an  air  base  on  the  Azores,  and 
wishes  to  extend  Its  tenancy.  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  the  base  Is  of  strategic 
Importance  to  the  United  States.  It  Is  also  a 
guarantee  of  security  to  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment, and  this  was  appreciated  by  the 
government  since  It  has  never  charged  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  the  land. 

In  all  probability  there  was  no  direct  ne- 
gotiation over  renewal  of  the  air  base  pact 
between  the  presidents.  In  a  brief  meeting  of 
this  kind,  the  most  that  could  be  accom- 
plished was  an  exchange  of  pleasant  general- 
ities. But,  those  are  not  without  value.  In  a 
rapidly  changing  world  the  traditional 
friendship  between  Portugal  and  the  United 
States  is  of  Inestimable  Importance  to 
both.  Mr.  Nixon's  stopover  reaffirms  that 
friendship  and  leaves  the  way  open  for  future 
treaties  based  on  the  good  wUl  between  the 
two  nations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  visit  to  the  Azores  at  the  end  of 
the  President's  Middle  East  Journey  was  of 
less  news  value  than  what  had  gone  before. 
But  In  the  long  run  the  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  Portugal  Is  likely  to  prove 
far  firmer  and  more  Important  than  the 
highly  conjectural  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  various  Arab  states. 


FINANCIAL    THREAT    TO    UNTVER- 
SITTES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Maine  ( Mr.  Cohen)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minute  s. 

Mr.  COHEN.  M).  Speaker,  all  across 
the  country,  small  private  colleges  and 
universities  are  threatened  with  finan- 
cial disasters  that  may  force  them  to 
close  their  doors.  :  view  these  closings 
with  alarm.  This  country  has  always 
prided  itself  on  pioviding  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all  Amerii  ans.  In  former  times, 
the  very  presence  of  an  open  frontier 
provided  an  arena  where  literally  any 
able-bodied  man  or  woman  could  prosper 
by  virtue  of  sheer  doggedness  and  hard 
work.  Today,  however,  young  men  and 
women  must  comp(  te  in  the  job  market, 
and  opportunity  ir  the  job  market  de- 
pends on  educati)  nal  backgroimd.  In 
short,  we  will  not  have  equal  job  op- 
portunity unless  W5  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  every  An  erican  to  get  the  ed- 
ucation necessary  ti  ►  prosper  in  the  mod- 
em world.  That  is  why  our  small  col- 
leges are  so  impor  ant.  More  than  any 
other  factor,  it  is  the  proliferation  of 
small  colleges  that  taas  made  higher  ed- 
ucation available  t  >  most  of  the  young 
people  desiring  it. 

The  closing  of  sn  all  colleges  is,  there- 
fore, an  alarming  c  evelopment.  But  de- 
spite the  unf avorab  e  economic  develop- 
ments of  recent  yi  ars,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  our  sn^ll  colleges  must  In- 
evitably collapse  uiider  financial  strain. 
As  an  example  of!  the  alternatives,  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  case  of  Ricket-  College  In  Houlton, 
Maine.  It  recently  i  .ppeared  that  finan- 
cial difficulties  woul  I  cause  the  college  to 


close  its  doors.  But 


ton.  as  well  as  the  flicker  student  body, 
rallied  as  one  to  the  college's  cause.  In 
the  space  of  a  few  si  lort  months,  the  col- 
lege advanced  from  he  brink  of  financial 
collapse  to  its  presei  t  solvent  status. 

Because  I  think  r  ly  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  the  ca  se  of  Ricker  College, 
and  in  the  efforts  (if  the  people  of  the 
greater  Houlton  arei ,  in  saving  it,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  at  thi ;  point  an  article  re- 
counting the  saga  (f  Ricker  College: 


d(i 


Ricker 

What  does  a  town 
the  brink  of  flnancla  I 
with  having  to  close  Its 
nothing,  just  sighs 
college  has  to  go. 

But  not  always.  Not 
when  faced  with  the 
Ing  Ricker  College 
worked.  They  went  doo 
to-communlty,  buslnei  s 
zatlon-to-organization 
And  they  did  all  this 
time.  By  putting  all 
sources  into  It,  they 
Ricker  to  continue. 

This  might  not  be 
even  a  small  town 
Is  neither.  Its  8,200 
em  Maine,  only  two 
border.    In   an    area 
potato-growing  land. 
6,805  square  miles  , 
over  100,000  people* 

Nor  Is  Ricker  a  larg 
tiny.  But  the  people 
having.  They  like  the 
ties  It  affords  their 
the  cultural 


College 

when  Its  college  ?s  on 

disaster,  threatened 

doors?  Perhaps  it  does 
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the  people  of  Houl- 


Houlton,  Maine.  Not 
real  prospect  of  los- 
people  got  out  and 
to-door,  commimlty- 
-to-buslness,  organl- 
They  raised  money, 
n  an  incredibly  short 
1  heir  energies  and  re- 
made It  possible  for 
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^rprlslng  In  a  city,  or 
a  city.  But  Houlton 
pefple  live  in  northeast- 
mi  es  from  the  Canadian 
largely   known   for   its 
county  Is  Aroostook, 
populated  by  only  slightly 
metropolitan, 
college — in  fact.  It's 
think  It's  well  worth 
ejlucatlonal  opportunl- 
people.  They  like 
It   offers   them — a 


Hjrdly 
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yo  ing 


aid 

in 

Little  on, 
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,  lar  ?e 

ou1  side" 
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chance  to  see  art 
phony  orchestra  or 
to  use  Its  surprisingly 
they  like  Its  Impact 

They  haven't  alwayi 
of  pride  In  the  fact 
their  midst.  But  wh^n 
trouble,  when  the  ha 
closing  was  brought 
through.  And  because 
a  new,  heightened 
on  the  campus. 

Since  1969,  Ricker 
and  falling  enrollme4ts 
many  small,  private 
It  sought  the  protection 
under  Chapter  XI  of 
so  that  Its  debts 
function  on  a  pay 
was  the  slack-income 
college  needed  $162 
Ing  costs  untU  the  sta4t 
year  in  September, 
have  and,  frankly,  saw 

The  feeling  of  the 
was  best  reflected  by  .. 
colleges  are  closing  all 
that's  going  to  be  pre 
lose  Ricker." 

So  they  worked. 
on  top  of  the  sltuatio^ 
So  did  the  trustees 
So   did   the   people 
villages  such  as 
don,  Llnneus  and  New 
small  contributions, 
coming  from  "way 
presslon  has  it.  And  in 
the  board  met  to  mak< 
slon  that  Ricker  could 

The  story  may  be 
to  the  fund-raising 
slties  or  small, 
is  not  a  wealthy  area, 
have  alumni  with  greajt 
comes  hard.  What  has  I 
by  people   In  Houlton 
munlty — is  significant. 
a  grant  of  ten  milUo^ 

It    would    seem 
terribly     Important 
whether  this  particular 
After  all,  they  come  f 
throughout  the  easter^ 
and  there  are  hundred^ 
etiger  to  accept  them 
for  a  variety  of  reason  i 
have  accepted  the  posi 
transfer — Indeed,  some 
anyway.   But   most  of 
clear  that  "if  Ricker  is 

They  too  have 
this  crisis.  They  helped 
They  conducted  a  walk 
neat  sum  of  about  $1, 
before  final  exams.  Th^ 
their  delightful  „ 
in  Maine  to  solicit 
Ricker — so  successfully 
Aroostook  Railroad,  loi. 
college,  presented  them 
preclatlon  for  their 
tlon  .  .  .  and  for  a 
and  courage." 

And  don't  forget  the 
helped   too,  some   at  i 
sacrifice.  They  like  the 
the  town.  They  want  to 

This,  then,  is  the 
Ricker,  a  story  of 
volvement,  of  cooperatic  n 
large    universities    and 
will  never  have  to 
perience  they  may  neve  ■ 
privilege  of  enduring. 
What  a  nice  place  to 


ex)iiblts,  to  hear  a  sjrm- 
outstandlng  speaker, 
fine  library.  Naturally^ 
■  their  economy, 
had  a  conscious  sense 
3f  having  a  college  in 
n  that  college  was  in 
•d  fact  of  its  probable 

h(  me  to  them,  they  came 
of  their  efforts,  there's 

mqrale — in  the  town  and 
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faced  the  rising  costs 

that  have  plagued 

is.  And  this  spring 

of  the  courts,  going 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Act 

frozen  and  it  could 

go  basis.  But  this 

time  of  year,  and  the 

to  cover  its  operat- 

of  the  next  academic 

m^ney  it  simply  did  not 

little  hope  of  getting. 

cdmmunity  in  this  crisis 

"]  e  man  who  said,  "Sure, 

I  icross  the  country,  but 

;ty  cold  comfort  if  we 
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students,  who  were 
all  the  way,  worked, 
the  administration, 
the   small   outlying 
n,  Montlcello,  Lodg- 
Limerlck.  There  were 
contributions,  some 
as  the  local  ex- 
less  than  two  months 
the  unanimous  decl- 
continue. 

i:  isignlficant  compared 
e^orts  of  large  univer- 
colleges.  But  this 
nor  does  the  college 
wealth.  Every  dollar 
^een  done  for  Ricker— 
and  Its  wider  corn- 
It  Is  comparable  to 
to  Harvard. 
;    It    might    not    be 
10     Ricker     students 
college  remains  open, 
from  wide-flung  areas 
part  of  the  nation, 
of  colleges  only  too 
But  they  like  Ricker; 
they  chose  It.  They 
of  having    to 
of  them  would  have 
them  have   made  it 
cjpen.  111  be  back." 
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a-thon  that  netted  a 
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faculty.  They  have 
very  real,  personal 
I  lollege,  and  they  like 
i  itay. 

of  Houlton  and 
concern  and  In- 
that  perhaps  those 
prestigious    colleges 
jrlence — but  an  ex- 
have  the  rewarding 
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AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  11580 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
amendment  I  propose  to  offer  to  H.R. 
15580  on  Thursday,  Jime  27: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shaU  be  expended  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  any  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  Inspect  firms  employing  twenty- 
five  or  fewer  persons  for  compliance  with 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970. 


HOW  HIGH  A  PRICE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  left  for  his  third  svunmit 
meeting  in  as  many  years,  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union.  Presumably,  he 
and  the  heads  of  the  Soviet  state  will  be 
discussing  ways  of  bringing  the  world  a 
little  closer  to  peace. 

I  have  often  spoken  about  my  reserva- 
tions about  detente.  Although  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  about  insuring  peace  for  fu- 
ture generations,  I  have  never  hidden  my 
reluctance  to  attain  this  goal  if  it  means 
making  moral  concessions. 

The  timing  of  this  current  summit 
meeting  makes  me  more  fearful  than 
ever  that  President  Nixon  may  compro- 
mise American  interests  and  our  role  as 
the  protector  of  human  rights  the  world 
over.  It  is  not  simply  the  prospect  of  mak- 
ing secret  deals  with  the  Soviets,  al- 
though this  prospect  alarms  me  greatly. 
It  is  that  he  may  make  any  deal  at  all. 
no  matter  how  improvident,  simply  to 
strengthen  his  support  at  home  during 
the  greatest  crisis  of  his  life. 

The  President's  entire  attitude  about 
improving  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has,  in  my  mind,  been  one  of  easy 
accommodation  and  bending  over  back- 
wards. I  cannot  have  respect  for  such  a 
position.  It  demeans  us  as  a  nation.  It 
casts  us  in  the  role  of  a  people  willing 
to  compromise  on  basic  moral  principles 
simply  to  improve  our  balance  of  trade. 

I  thought  I  was  no  longer  capable  "of 
being  shocked  by  anything  the  President 
might  do  or  say.  But  I  found  out  how 
profoundly  shocked  I  could  still  be  when 
the  President  stated  in  his  commence- 
ment address  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the 
United  States  how  the  Russians  treated 
Jews  seeking  to  emigrate.  Because  of 
this  attitude  of  callous  indifference,  the 
Russians  felt  no  compunctions  whatso- 
ever about  conducting  mass  arrests  of 
Jewish  activists  in  the  days  before  the 
President's  trip,  or  cutting  ofif  their 
phone  lines,  or  simply  han-assing  them 
as  they  walk  down  the  streets.  The  Pres- 
ident has  as  much  as  said  to  the  Rus- 
sians that  they  can  do  whatever  they 
want  to  the  Jews  and  we  will  say  noth- 
ing and  do  nothing. 

How    desperate    is    this    man,    Mr. 


Speaker?  How  much  of  a  price  is  he 
willing  to  pay  for  the  sake  of  a  moment's 
personal  glory?  I  cannot  accept  such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  highest 
elected  official  in  this  country.  I  am  ap- 
palled that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  deal  with  the  leaders  of 
the  second  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  after  demonstrating  a  total  lack 
of  concern  for  basic  human  rights  and 
dignities. 

Just  before  the  President  went  to 
Russia,  the  Soviet  authorities  arrested 
50  men  and  women.  These  were  all  peo- 
ple who  had  been  leaders  in  the  fight  to 
increase  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Shortly  before  these  mass 
arrests  were  made,  the  Soviets  released 
a  story  that  they  were  willing  to  in- 
crease Jewish  emigration  to  45.000  per- 
sons a  year.  I  say  that  actions  speak  far 
louder  than  words.  We  should  judge  the 
Soviet  Union  by  what  they  have  done 
and  are  doing,  and  not  by  what  they 
say  they  will  do. 

What  they  are  doing  is  stepping  up 
their  program  of  harrassment  and  in- 
timidation. The  President's  visit  has 
given  them  a  perfect  excuse.  It  is  easy 
for  them  to  say  that  they  will  permit 
45,000  Jews  to  emigrate  this  year,  be- 
cause at  the  same  time  they  are  engag- 
ing in  terrorist  acts  designed  to  dissuade 
Jews  from  seeking  permission  to  leave. 
Nowhere  in  any  of  the  releases  on  this 
matter,  did  the  Russians  say  that  they 
would  cease  harrassing  Jews  trying  to 
emigrate.  Not  one  word  was  said  about 
ending  the  practice  of  cutting  phone 
lines.  Not  one  promise  was  made  about 
ending  midnight  arrests  or  phony  trials 
on  trumped-up  charges. 

On  the  basis  of  this  action,  I  recog- 
nize the  Russian  statement  for  just  what 
it  is — a  ploy  to  ingratiate  the  Russian 
Government  with  the  Congress,  in  the 
hopes  that  they  can  get  their  trade  bill 
without  the  Jackson- Vanik  amendment. 
Well,  I  say  to  the  President,  and  I  say 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
this  ploy  will  not  work.  We  recognize 
what  they  are  doing,  and  we  know  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  trust  them  or  their 
promises. 

The  President  apparently  has  his 
mind  made  up  that  he  will  get  detente 
with  the  Russians,  no  matter  what  the 
cost  to  the  American  people,  or  to  those 
brave  souls  in  the  Soviet  Union  strug- 
gling to  protect  their  basic  himian 
rights.  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  assure 
them  that  there  will  not  be  a  sellout  of 
their  interests. 

The  Russians  have  said  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  let  45,000  Jews  emi- 
grate this  year.  So  far  in  1974,  the  rate 
of  emigration  lias  been  far  lower  than 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1973.  We 
need  much  more  than  simply  hints  that 
if  the  Congress  does  not  make  trouble, 
Jewish  emigration  will  be  increased. 

We  need  written  guarantees  that  50,- 
000  Jewish  men,  women,  and  children 
will  be  allowed  to  emigrate  this  year, 
and  every  year,  vmtil  every  Jew  who 
wishes  to  do  so  can  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  need  written  guarantees  that 


the  emigration  process  will  take  placd 
without  any  harrassment  of  those  seek 
ing  permission  to  leave.  The  fact  tha ; 
the  Soviet  Government  has  even  hinted 
that  it  would  be  willing  to  increase  emi 
gration,  in  spite  of  current  acts  of  of 
facial  harassment,  is  evidence  that  oir' 
efforts  to  put  pressure  on  the  Russian ; 
have  been  successful.  They  realize  tha . 
we  are  serious  about  the  problems  o ' 
Soviet  Jewry. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  not  be  takei  i 
in  by  these  blandishments.  The  Presi' 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  the  lead 
ers  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  inter 
ested  in  the  problems  of  Russian  Jews 
Their  only  interest  is  in  dollars  an* 
rubles.  It  is  up  to  us  in  the  Congress  t 
express  concern  for  Soviet  Jewry,  ani  1 
to  keep  up  the  pressure  until  we  hav 
the  answer  we  want  from  the  Russians 


DETENTE  DIPLOMACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  ^ 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentlej- 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke  i 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mi. 
SpeaJcer,  as  the  President  prepares  for 
his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  later  tWs 
month,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  leaders  of  that  nation  with  whom  hs 
will  confer  persist  in  maintaining  repres- 
sive policies  on  the  political  and  cultural 
freedoms  of  the  people  of  Lithuania 
And  as  the  President  returns  from  thje 
Middle  East,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
rights  of  national  self-determinatio  i 
that  we  have  learned  are  of  primary  im  - 
portance  to  the  peoples  of  the  Palestine 
area,  and  for  which  we  now  work  s» 
diligently,  are  rights  that  are  equallfr 
important  and  deserving  for  the  peopl  b 
of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  State  i. 

It  was  in  this  same  month  34  yeais 
ago  that  Lithuania  was  forcefully  an- 
nexed to  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  riggel 
election  conducted  by  the  Red  Army. 
To  this  day,  however,  this  country  hjs 
not  recognized  that  annexation,  and  f 
we  take  our  cherished  love  of  freedoia 
and  individual  liberty  seriously,  thei 
we  must  stand  firmly  opposed  to  the  Sc  - 
Viet  policy  of  political,  cultural,  and  re- 
ligious persecution  toward  the  capti\e 
Baltic  States. 

As  the  global  champion  of  the  den  - 
ocratic  process  and  the  foremost  examp  e 
of  a  free  and  open  society,  it  is  the  dut  y 
of  this  great  country  to  seize  the  initia- 
tive and  employ  the  detente  diplomacy 
now  established  with  the  U.S.S.R.  to  gai  a 
official  recognition  of  the  basic  human 
rights  for  the  people  of  Lithuania  anl 
other  captive  nations.  Those  rights, 
which  are  secured  for  us  by  our  Const  - 
tution,  should  be  utmost  in  the  consic  - 
erations  of  our  negotiators.  Arms  di!  - 
cussions  and  economic  strategies  shou  d 
not  overshadow  so  fimdamental  an  issu  t. 
It  is  not  overstating  the  case  to  say  ths  t 
the  concession  of  such  elementary  huma  a 
dignities  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  smal 
Republic  of  Lithuania  would  be  a  gres  t 
accomplishment  by  any  standard  for  tl:  e 
United  States. 
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THE  VOLUNTARY  PUBUC  OPINION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  recently  introduced  the  Voluntary  Pub- 
lic Opinion  Act  designed  to  professional- 
ize the  polling  of  constituents.  The  bill, 
H.R.  15178.  would  establish  an  Office  of 
Congressional  Polling  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  Members'  offices  about 
the  wording  of  questions  as  well  as  the 
most  efficient  methods  of  tabulating  and 
analyzing  the  responses. 

An  Office  of  Congressional  Polling  was 
first  suggested  in  1954  following  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  chapter  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  Public  Opinion 
Research— AAPOR.  This  meeting  dis- 
pelled the  notion  that  any  person  regard- 
less of  background  is  capable  of  asking 
unbiased  questions  and  correctly  analyz- 
ing survey  results. 

One  congressional  aide  addressing  the 
AAPOR  meeting  mentioned  the  pains- 
tekmg  job  of  tabulating  the  responses 
but  cautioned  that  carefully  tabulated 
responses  are  no  substitute  for  concise 
and  unbiased  quesions.  He  suggested 
spending  less  time  propagandizing  con- 
stituents by  means  of  biased  questions 
and  more  time  formulating  the  ques- 
tions. 

The  fall  1964  edition  of  Public  Opinion 
*  ^,^f^^  Included  a  report  on  a  survey 
or  1961-62  congressional  poDs.  Nlnety- 
nye  offices  responded  to  the  survey  about 
the  numbers  of  constitutents  polled  the 
methods  of  tabulating  responses  and  the 
likelihood  of  objectivity  on  the  part  of 
congressmen  making  introductory  re- 
marks and  formulating  questions 

The  authors  of  this  more  recent  treat- 
ment of  congressional  poUing  techniques 
suggested  that  professional  facilities 
should  be  made  available  to  Congress- 
men for  the  conducting  of  such  surveys 
It  was  further  noted  that  the  cost  to 
Congressmen  to  subsidize  the  mailings 
with  personal  funds  was  prohibitive 

My  office  recently  conducted  a  tele- 
phone survey  of  all  congressional  offices 
a^ut  current  poUing  techniques  Of  411 
offices  responding  to  my  poll,  291  offices 
admitted  sending  questionnaires  to  their 
Districts  on  a  regular  basis.  If  an  office 
maUed  questionnaires  more  than  once  a 
year,  annually,  or  once  each  session  of 
Congress.  I  considered  the  office  a  regu- 
lar mailer  of  questionnaires.  Two  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  of  these  offices  said 
the  services  offered  by  my  proposed  Of- 
fice of  Congressional  Polling  would  be 
useful  to  them. 

Of  31  staffers  indicating  their  Mem- 
ber rarely  sent  questionnaires,  20  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  a  professional  poll- 
ing service.  7  were  not  interested  and  4 
offices  were  undecided. 

Similar  figures  are  available  for  offices 
which  never  poll  their  districts.  Of  89 
offices  reporting  a  reluctance  to  mail 
questionnaires.  30  offices  thought  their 
staffs  would  use  prof  es.sional  polling  serv- 
ices on  the  Hill  if  available.  Forty  of 
these  offices  were  disinterested  and  19 
hesitated  to  commit  themselves. 
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questionnaires,  an 
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A  relatively  sma  I 
28 — reported  using 
two  offices  reporter 
the  services  of 
sional  analysts  in 
questions    or 
Most  of  these  offices 
pense  but  felt  the  r^ults 
up  for  it. 

It  is  therefore 
questionnaires 
presses  each  year 
promoting  a  more  . 
on  the  Hill  whereby 
treated  as  accurate 
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surveyed  which  mall 
overwhelming  num- 
questionnaires  postal 
impressive  number — 
staffs  to  tabulate  and 
responses.  Inter- 
job  often  goes  to 
Several  offices  ad- 
qui  stiormaires  a  month 
b^iiming  of  summer  so 
completed  question - 
Rill  coincide  with  the 
schedules.  These 
regret  that  interns 
the  task  the  entire 
duick  to  "add:  "Better 


number  of  offices — 
rolunteer  help.  Fifty- 
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the  preparation  of 
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bemoaned  the  ex- 
more  than  made 
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DETENTE  AND  SOVIET  REPRESSION 


(Mr.  ICHORD  a^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr  Speaker,  although  I 
want  detente  as  jauch  as  any  other 
American  citizen,  I  have  questioned 
whether  we  really  t  ave  detente  and  also 
whether  we  truly  ire  receiving  a  quid 
pro  quo  in  our  effor^  to  reach  an  accom- 
modation with  the  ISoviets  through  nu- 
merous concessions  and  the  granting  of 
low  interest  loans.  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  in  i  recent  article  on 
Soviet  repression  s<  t  forth  a  good  case 
for  demanding  mor ;  quo  before  we  give 
so  much  quid: 

[Prom  the  Washingto  a  Post,  June  10,  1974] 
Detente  and  S<  viet  Repression 
(By  Rowland  Evana  and  Robert  Novak) 
Contradicting  NlxoE  administration  claims 
that  d6tente  Is   relaxing  repression  In   the 
Soviet  Union,  the  American  ambassador  In 
Moscow  has  privately  c  abled  Washington  that 
the  KGB  secret  police  has  intensified  harass- 
ment of  Soviet  citizen  >  trying  to  contact  the 
U.S.  embassy. 

In  a  May  22  "confldi  ntlal"  telegram  to  the 
Stat©  Department,  Am  sassador  Walter  Stoes- 
sel  revealed  the  new  ";  )attern  of  Intensifying 
monitoring  and  hara!  sment  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens" attempting  to  enter  the  embassy. 
"Judging  from  several  i  ecent  Incidents,  Soviet 
seciu-lty  has  recently  1  ecome  less  tolerant  of 
such  contacts,"  Stoess(  1  said. 

Although  recent  en  bassy  protests  to  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Affairs  Ministry  have  proven 
fruitless,  the  State  Dipartment  is  avoiding 
for  now  high-level  pre  -summit  protests  that 
might  endanger  deter  te.  This  attitude  fur- 
ther angers  critics  o  the  Nlxon-Klssinger 
foreign  policy  who  ho  d  that,  whUe  detente 
Is  desirable.  It  should  not  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  moral  prl:  iclples. 

Without  pressure  frc  m  the  West,  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  civil  rights  movement  would  not 
have  been  possible  and  well-known  dissidents 
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Nevertheless,   the 
with  the  U.S.  embassy 

Stoessel's  telegram 
Soviet  security 
zen-Sovlet  citizen 
harassment  of  Soviet^ 
sular  advice  or  assis 
travelers  being  "the 
lance."  His  conclusion 
seem  to  be 
which  were  not  In 
three  months  ago." 

UntU  then,  U.S 
Viet  militiamen  from 
embassy  of  Soviet 
vltatlons  from 
problems  such  as 
in  the  United  States 
March,  however,  the 
to  deny  entry  even  to 
tatlons  in  hand," 

These  citizens  are 
a    large   mlUtla   shacl; 
street    corner    near 
months  ago  (with 
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government 

On  the  morning  of 
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Protests  by  tJ.S. 
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suggested  that  the 
the  Soviet  embassy  In 
is  no  sign  this  was  dom  i 
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German  diplomat, 
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Although    Nixon 
stress  recently  rising 
Stoessel   reports   "an 
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This   tightened   fist 
visitors,  particularly 
citizens.  On  May  7, 
barked  on  a  bus  with 
tlvlst   Soviet   Jews   for 
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over   a   hundred   Sov 
Jews,  both  American 
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Such  treatment.  .__ 
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it  shows  that  the 

no  matter  how 

moderating  Impact 
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AUSTRIA  OPPOSES  SOVIET  BID 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  those  of 
us  in  the  Congress,  who  opposes  the 
harsh  policies  of  repression  waged  by 
the  Soviet  Union  against  its  ethnic  and 
religious  minorities,  continue  to  cham- 
pion the  right  and  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  to  make  Soviet  policies  an 
issue  before  we  grant  trade  and  other 
concessions  to  the  Kremlin,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  know  we  are  not  alone. 

A  Baltimore  Sunpapers  report  from 
Moscow  on  May  30,  1974,  says  that  Aus- 
trian Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky  told 
Moscow's  leaders,  to  their  faces,  that  he 
would  oppose  any  quick  wlndup  of  the 
European  security  conference  until  and 
unless  the  U.S.S.R.  agreed  to  much  freer 
contacts  on  the  human  and  cultural 
levels  between  East  and  West. 

This  has  been  a  sore  point  with  the 
Russians  who  alleged  that  insistence  on 
more  liberalized  access  to  Soviet  citizens 
by  Westerners  and  the  implied  greater 
freedom  for  Russians  to  make  contact 
with  the  West  was  an  interference  in 
the  intemsJ  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Eastern  European  Commmiist 
satellites. 

The  Kremlin  told  Kreisky  they  wanted 
the  subject  dropped  and  they  urged  him 
to  approve  a  quick  end  to  the  security 
conference.  Kreisky,  however,  said  the 
Soviet  proposal  would  make  a  mockery 
of  the  conference  and  would  amount  to 
an  insult  to  the  Western  powers  who  be- 
lieves strongly  that  Moscow  must  end  its 
repressive  ways. 

I  include  highlights  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  account  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Austria  Opposes  Soviet  Bid 
(By  Michael  Parks) 

Austria's  chancellor  told  Soviet  leaders 
yesterday  that  his  country  will  oppose  Mos- 
cow's efforts  to  push  the  European  security 
conference  to  a  quick  conclusion  unless  the 
Kremlin  agrees  to  freer  East-West  cultural 
and  human  contacts. 

Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky  also  said  that 
Austria  opposes  holding  the  conference's 
final  session  at  the  summit  level  because 
of  recent  changes  in  several  West  European 
governments  and  'another  uncertainty  In 
international  affairs,'  referring  to  the  pos- 
sible  impeachment  of  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  Kreisky's  meeting  yesterday  with 
Soviet  Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygln  and  Presi- 
dent Nikolai  V.  Podgorny  were  described 
by  informed  diplomatic  sources  as  'very 
acrimonious'  at  times,  and  Soviet  leaders 
were  reported  to  be  surprised  by  the  Aus- 
trian chancellor's  strong  stand. 

Premier  Kosygln  pushed  Mr.  Blreisky  hard 
to  sign  a  Joint  declaration  calling  for  a 
speedy  end  to  the  conference  and  rejecting 
demands  for  freer  contacts  as  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  European  states, 
according  to  the  diplomats. 

Mr.  Kreisky  refused,  arguing  that  such  an 
approach  would  make  a  complete  mockery 
of  the  security  conference  and  that  it  was 
an  insult  to  all  the  Western  nations  sup- 
porting improved  human  and  cultural  con- 
tacts as  a  key  element  in  detente. 

Austria's  refusal  to  join  the  bandwagon 
Moscow  had  hoped  to  assemble  to  speed  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference,  now  10 
months  into  its  second  stage  in  Geneva,  was 
viewed  by  diplomats  here  as  a  serious  set- 
back to  the  Kremlin's  efforts  to  end  the  de- 


bate over  relaxation  of  barriers  to  increased 
cultural  and  human  contacts — probably  the 
most  controversial  issue  of  the  conference. 


CRIME  AND  CHEMICAL 
ABNORMALITY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Crime  Committee  I 
was  especially  interested  In  the  data  pre- 
sented to  us  indicating  that  some  aspects 
of  criminal  behavior  may  be  the  result 
of  physical  abnormalities  which  dispose 
a  person,  often  at  a  very  young  age,  to 
crime. 

Recently  Sheriff  Arnold  B.  Ladd  of 
Morris  County,  N.J.,  brought  to  my  at- 
tention the  results  of  some  blood  tests 
conducted  among  the  iimiates  under  his 
jurisdiction.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
brief  summary  of  these  results  which  are 
described  in  the  following  news  release 
from  Sheriff  Ladd's  office: 

The  results  of  Inmate  blood  tests  done 
last  year  showed  that  inmates  have  ab- 
normally low  levels  of  the  polyamlne  spermi- 
dine. This  was  an  unexpected,  unpredlcted 
finding  and  the  possibility  remained  that  the 
results  could  have  been  due  to  chance.  In- 
mates also  had  histamine  (another  poly- 
amlne) blood  level  ranges  approaching  those 
of  schizophrenics.  In  addition,  tests  shovred 
impaired  liver  function,  probably  due  to  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  accompanied  by  poor  diet. 

After  great  difficulties  we  obtained  special 
permission  from  Washington  to  repeat  these 
blood  studies.  Again  the  spermidine  levels 
came  out  abnormally  low,  with  less  than  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  that  this  finding  is  due 
to  chance. 

Spermine  (another  polyamlne)  levels  were 
low,  as  predicted,  with  less  than  five  chances 
in  a  hundred  that  this  finding  Is  accidental. 
Histamine  levels  averaged  higher  than  last 
reading  but  continued  to  have  the  broad 
spread  reported  in  schizophrenics.  Liver 
function  tests  still  showed  impairment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  inmates  have 
odd  levels  of  polyamines  as  compared  to  the 
normal  readings  given  us  by  the  Brain  Bio 
Center  in  Princeton.  There  is  also  good  evi- 
dence that  polyamines  may  be  Important  to 
brain  function  and  to  behavior.  On  this  test- 
ing spermidine  did  not  appear  related  to  the 
personality  trait  extraversion,  as  it  appeared 
In  the  previous  testing. 

According  to  the  Brain  Bio  Center,  a  low 
level  of  spermine  is  an  indication  of  low 
blood  sugar  (relative  hypoglycemia) .  We  have 
other  indications  that  many  of  our  inmates 
suffer  from  some  degree  of  low  blood  sugar 
and  have  been  educated  about  this.  Low 
blood  sugar  can  precipitate  anti-social  or 
criminal  behavior. 

Because  polyamines  may  influence  brain 
function  and  behavior,  it  is  very  important 
that  some  medical  schools  and/or  pharma- 
ceutical companies  take  up  this  research. 


THE  ROLE  AND  MINISTRY  OF  THE 
CHURCH  TODAY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26 
in  Miami  Hon.  Richard  A.  Pettigrew, 
State  senator  from  Dade  Coimty  and 
formerly  speaker  of  the  Florida  House  of 
Representatives,  at  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Incarna- 


tion of  Miami,  delivered  a  very  significai  it 
and  understanding  address  of  the  ro  e 
of  the  church  and  ministry  in  present 
day  society. 

At  a  time  when  the  moral  tone  of  tlie 
country  appears  to  be  so  much  lower*  d 
and  respect  for  spiritual  values  seems  o 
be  so  much  diminished  it  is  well  to  hai  e 
an  important  political  leader  speak  out 
on  a  spiritual  subject.  I,  therefore,  con 
mend  to  my  colleagues  and  to  all  wl  o 
read  this  Record  Senator  Pettigrew 's 
able  address  and  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
appear  in  the  Record  Immediately  fol- 
lowing these  remarks: 
The  Role  of  the  Church  and  Ministry  is 
Present  Dat  Society 

You  have  asked  me  to  speak  about  "T^e 
Role  of  the  Church  and  Ministry  in  Prese  it 
Day  Society."  This  Is  a  rather  big  subject  :o 
deal  with  in  a  short  time,  but  I  agree  wl  h 
you  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  s  je 
clearly  what  we-  and  the  church  must  pe 
about.  — 


First  let  me  point  out  that  we  must  7  ;- 
cover  the  meaning  of  great  words  and  3f 
basic  Christian  ideals.  The  Church  must  pr  j- 
claim  and  live  and  demonstrate  what  the  rcpil 
values  of  life  are. 

(a)  Today  science  is  giving  us  a  marvelots 
world  of  synthetics  which  are  fine  in  the  m  i 
terial  aspects  of  life,  but  there  can  be  :»o 
synthetics  and  no  substitutes  in  the  splritu  al 
life.  God  is  God— He  is  the  Real  Thing  aitd 
the  church  is  here  to  put  men  and  wom^n 
and  young  people  in  contact  with  raaiitv 

(b)  Think  of  how  we  water  down  a^d 
misuse  great  spiritual  words  for  advertlslJig 
and  commercial  purposes.  As  someone  hu 
said:  "God  help  us!  We  live  in  a  world  In 
which  hero  is  a  sandwich,  in  which  Life  Is 
a  magazine,  in  which  Gusto  is  a  drink,  n 
which  Power  is  a  candy  bar,  in  which  Joy  is 
a  detergent,  in  which  My  Sin  is  a  perfune. 
In  which  a  Star  is  an  actress  three  timts 
divorced,  in  which  the  Real  Thing  is  a  Cok« 

(c)  £Iany  people  are  deceived  and  mttnip  i- 
lated  by  the  tinsel  and  the  baubles,  by  t  le 
neon  advertising  of  cheap  things,  by  fa  is 
and  fashions  and  by  high-powered  techi  1- 
color  publicity. 

Therefore,  we  must  get  back  to  basic  spi- 
Itual  foundations.  "God  is  a  Spirit  and  th  ty 
that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  Spii  it 
and  in  Truth."  "It  is  in  Him  we  live  and  mo  .e 
and  have  our  being."  "Man  can  not  live  )y 
bread  or  bombs  or  headlines  or  machines  pr 
technology  alone." 

n 

The  Church  must  be  concerned  with  tte 
whole  person  in  the  total  framework  In 
which  he  lives,  the  way  he  earns  his  llvlrg, 
the  way  he  spends  his  money  and  his  lelsu  re 
time,  the  way  he  tries  to  satisfy  his  physic  al 
and  spiritual  hungers,  how  he  can  be  sav>d 
from  his  sins,  his  mistakes,  his  follies.  h(  w 
he  acts  as  a  citizen — and  that  means  how  pe 
acts  politically. 

"Politic"  simply  means  "citizen."  PoUtickl 
things  deal  with  citizens,  with  people — ai  id 
that  means  you  t«id  me,  Jesus  Christ  llv  (d 
and  dealt  with  real  people  and  with  th(  Ir 
fundamental  needs.  Think  of  His  basic  stat  s 
ment  of  His  ministry  when  He  stood  up  In 
the  synagogue  in  Nazareth  and  read  the  se 
words  (Luke  4:18-19)  "The  Spirit  of  tie 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has  annolnt  (d 
me  to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor.  He  h  is 
sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  capth  ts 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  s  tt 
at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed,  to  pip- 
clalm  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 

Surely  we  as  His  followers  today  must  ddal 
with  the  needs  of  God's  children  everywhe)  e 
We  must  be  concerned  with  the  needs  af 
blacks  in  ghettos  or  blacks  in  South  AfrKa, 


with  the  browns  in  Miami  or  New  York 
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London,  with  the  yellow  In  Vietnam,  or  the 
whites  In  Appalachla. 

The  church  In  Its  ministry  must  work  to 
enhance  the  rights,  the  dignity,  and  the 
worth  of  persons  as  i>ersons,  because  they 
are  God's  children.  This  means: 

To  work  for  equal  rights  for  all  people; 

To  minister  to  human  needs  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed; 

To  work  for  racial  and  economic  Justice; 

To  take  a  stand  for  women's  rights; 

To  battle  overpopulation  by  working  for 
family  planning  and  "responsible  parent- 
hood" as  our  Catholic  friends  call  It;  and 

To  right  wrongs  and  to  fight  every  evil 
that  degrades  and  destroys  human  beings, 
m 

To  do  this  we  must  work  constantly  and 
persistently  as  St.  Paul  says  "In  season  and 
out,  of  season" — not  by  fits  and  starts  or  Just 
when  It  suits  our  time  or  our  convenience. 

During  the  worst  time  of  the  gasoline 
shortage  this  winter,  this  sign  appeared  on  a 
church  bulletin  board  in  a  large  city:  "This 
Service  Station  open  every  Sunday." 

That  is  true,  but  It  doesn't  go  far  enough, 
does  It?  The  church  Is  God's  Service  Station, 
and  It  must  be  open  every  day  in  Its  witness, 
la  Its  ministry,  In  its  service,  in  its  fight 
against  the  evils  that  weaken  and  destrov 
human  life.  I  don't  mean  Just  the  church 
building  being  open,  I  mean  we  as  Christians 
being  on  the  Job  wherever  we  are  every  day  In 
our  Christian  service. 

IV 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  what 
our  nation  needs  most  right  now  is  a  rebirth 
of  Integrity.  We  need  to  create  a  new  moral 
atmosphere  In  which  we  realize  that  the  so- 
cial cement  that  can  hold  our  individual  lives 
and  our  social  structures  together  are  the 
Ten  Commandments  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  the  New 
Testament,  particularly  the  Golden  Rule 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ. 

To  these  great  guides  from  the  past  we  can 
add  two  simple  but  very  practical  tests.  The 
test  of  Publicity — would  I  be  willing  to  see 
the  story  of  what  I  plan  to  do  on  the  front 
page  of  the  MUml  Herald  or  the  Miami  News; 
and  the  test  of  Universality — would  I  be  will- 
ing to  have  everyone  else  do  what  I  Intend 
to  do? 

V 

The  church  must  be  the  Body  of  Christ. 
Nobody  else  will  be  His  body  if  we  fall  or 
falter. 

We  must  be  His  healing  hands. 

We  must  be  His  prophetic  voice. 

We  must  be  His  loving  and  compassionate 
heart. 

We  must  express  His  righteous  Indignation 
and  fight  His  battles  against  those  who  would 
betray  and  demean  human  beings  for  greed 
and  profit. 

CONCLUSION 

This  Is  a  great  time  for  the  Christian 
church  and  for  us  as  Christians.  This  is  not 
time  for  weakness  or  cowardice  or  defeatism. 
In  a  time  of  turmoil  and  change  and  un- 
certainty the  church  can  and  must  speak 
out  loud  and  clear. 

1.  Things  need  to  be  changed.  Wrongs 
must  be  righted,  evils  must  be  overcome.  Jus- 
tice must  replace  injustice. 

2.  We  as  Christians  are  called  to  change 
them.  We  can  change  people  for  God  and  for 
good.  We  can  change  our  political  and  our 
economic  systems  for  God  and  for  good.  We 
can  change  social  customs  and  social  struc- 
tures for  God  and  for  good. 

3.  We  can  not  do  it  alone  but  we  can  do  it 
together  by  God's  grace  and  with  His  help. 
Let  us  never  forget  St.  Paul's  great  words  of 
faith  and  courage:  "I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  who  strengthens  me." 

"I'd  like  to  think,  when  life  Is  done 
That  I  had  filled  a  needed  post. 
That  here  and  there  I'd  paid  my  fare 


With  more  than  ldl( 
That  I  had  taken  gll  ts 
The  breath  of  life  a:  id 
And  tried  to  use  the  n 
In  the  service  of  my 


"I'd  hate  to  think 
That  I  had  lived  my 
A  useless  kind  that 
No  record  in  this  valfe 
That  I  had  wasted  al 
By  living  only  selfisS 
And  that  this  world 
If  it  had  never  knowii 


n  tien 


whe  Q 


"I'd  like  to  think. 
That  here  and  there 
A  happier  spot  that 
Existed  had  I  tolled 
That  someone's  chee 
Would  prove  that  I 
That  I  had  paid  wltl 
My  debt  to  God  for 
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talk  and  boast; 
divine. 

manhood  fine, 
now  and  then 
fellow  men. 


life  Is  through, 
round  of  years 
leaves  behind 
of  tears; 
my  days 
ways, 

vould  be  the  same 
my  name. 


life  Is  done, 
shall  remain 
1  light  have  not 
or  gain; 

y  voice  and  smile 
lad  been  worth  while, 
something  fine, 
divine." 


1  f e 


and  to  include  ex- 
Speaker,  one  of  the 


ECONOMIC   PI.OBLEMS  AND 
POLICIES 

(Mr.  PEPPER  as  ced  and  was  given 
permission  to  extent  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recori 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr. 

outstanding  economists  of  this  country 
for  a  long  time  has  been  Hon.  Robert  R. 
Nathan  who  has  heM  many  positions  of 
great  importance  in]  government  and  in 
the  private,  indusmal,  and  business 
sphere.  It  is  particularly  valuable  to  the 
Members  of  Congrep,  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve, to  have  an  opportunity  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  a  recent  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Nathan  on  the  subject  of 
"Economic  Problems  and  Policies."  At  a 
time  when  the  Nation  is  so  much  af- 
flicted by  inflation,  jhigh  interest  rates, 


shortages  of  critical 
disruptions  of  our  e 
wisest  coimsel  we  c 
can  be  done  to  co 
situation  we  face  in 


aterials  and  other 
►nomy  we  need  the 

get  to  know  what 
:t  the  very  serious 
lur  economy  today. 


One  of  our  wisest  counselors  In  the  field 
of  economics  is  Mr  Nathan.  I,  include 
Mr.  Nathan's  able  ax.  dress  in  the  Record 
following  my  remark  3 : 

Economic  Proble  ms  and  Policies 


tliey 


immediate 


U 


The  economic  pollcle 
Istratlon  have  been 
has  experienced  in  the 
least  the  Hoover 
be  excused   because 
didn't  know  better.  No'  7 
compounded  of  callou  •> 
duplicity. 

Not  only  have  the 
brought  costly 
ships,  but  more  serl oiu 
mining  of  confidence 
and  In  the  tools  needeC 
performance.  The  crlsl  5 
our  political  process 
Is  now  paralleled  by 
nomlc  policies  and  . 

We  are  in  the  midst 
recession    without 
near  full  recovery  froii 
In  fact,  five  of  the 
recessions  occurred 
dent  or  Vice  Preslden 
of    unemployment, 
shortages  have  someho  v 
the  nation.  If  as  the 
nomlc  adviser  stated 
this  situation,  then 
of  allowing  such 
formance  to  persist. 

We  are   suffering 
time  Inflation  In 


tie 


perfi  irmance 


Amei  Lean 


of  the  Nixon  Admln- 

worst  this  country 

past  half  century.  At 

can  in  part 

lacked  facts  and 

we  observe  a  failure 

irresponsibility  and 


Nljcon  economic  failures 
wastes  and  hard- 
has  been  the  under- 
our  economic  goals 
to  Improve  economic 
In  the  Integrity  of 
fldwlng  from  Watergate 
the  crisis  In  our  eco- 
programs. 

of  the  second  Nixon 

having    come    anywhere 

the   1970  recession. 

sU  post- World  War  II 

wljlle  Nixon  was  Presi- 

Rare  combinations 

rampant    inflation    and 

been  Imposed  upon 

•resident's  chief  eco- 

"the  people  deserve" 

thi !  deserving  arises  out 

bankrupt  and  dismal  per- 


f  r(  m 


the  worst  peace - 

history  and  the 


InstCEid 


a$ 


will 
r  lortgage 
ppUcy 
alleviating 
redession 

U 
no; 
devi  iluations  ( 
tlons  of  othei 
mis  landllng  • 
Admlnlst:  atlon 


sk  pocketed 


Inclde:  ice 
hea  rily 


the 


these 


been 


probabilities  are  high 
flatlon  lies  ahead, 
and  offering  constructive 
sponsible  economic 
ministration  behave 
had  anything  to  do  wlt^ 
try  Is  in. 

We  have  the  highest 
century  and  the  end  Is 
worsening   Inflation 
creases  in  bond  and 
follow  a  tight  money 
tlcally  no  chance  of 
unless  It  turns  the 
depression  and  that 
will  not  and  should 
We  have  had  two 
and  several  revaluation^ 
largely  because  the 
omy  by  the 
the  dollar  so  that  It  Is 
In  which  governments 

Payroll  taxes  and  state 
property  taxes  have 
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The  Nixon  Admin 
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nature  take  Its  course"  schools  of  thought 
really  believe  in.  They  have  not  quite  used 
Herbert  Hoover's  expression  that  "prosperity 
Is  just  around  the  corner"  but  that  Is  their 
approach,  namely,  to  wait  it  out  and  some- 
how we  will  have  recovery  and  price  stability. 
The  excuses  for  failure  will  be  that  we  have 
not  been  willing  to  accept  a  deep  enough  and 
long  enough  depression  to  be  cured. 

Now  there  has  come  forth  a  brave  and 
warmed-over  proposal  of  learning  how  to  live 
with  inflation  by  putting  escalator  clauses  on 
every  cost  and  Income  so  that  presumably 
the  Inability  of  each  person  and  each  cor- 
poration to  cope  with  inflation  is  somehow 
alleviated.  The  new  term  for  this  irre- 
sponsibility is  "Indexing."  What  in  effect 
we  are  having  Is  again  the  admission 
of  total  bankruptcy  of  Ideas  among 
classical  economists  who  before  World  War 
II  resigned  themselves  to  the  Inevitability 
of  deep  and  recurring  depressions.  Now  they 
are  admitting  failure  to  stop  Inflation  and  in- 
stead offer  a  complicated  set  of  adjustments 
which  will  not  work  except  possibly  under 
some  kind  of  economic  totalitarianism.  It  Is 
a  sad  day  when  It  is  suggested  seriously  that 
we  use  Brazil's  antl -inflation  experience  as  a 
model  for  the  United  States. 

The  chances  are  that  inflation  is  going  to 
get  worse  and  worse  until  direct  controls  are 
authorized  and  exercised  with  Integrity,  with 
conviction,  and  with  some  flexibility  to  un- 
wind the  economic  spiral  that  Is  trangllng 
the  American  economy  and  bringing  untold 
hardship  on  tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  cannot  cope  with  this  Inflation  disease. 

We  need  direct  controls  and  we  need  them 
administered  fairly  and  firmly  and  we  prob- 
ably will  need  them  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
years  to  break  this  spiral. 

Not  only  did  the  Nixon  Administration 
administer  controls  unfairly  so  that  the  bur- 
den fell  most  heavily  on  labor,  but  It  also 
fulfilled  Its  designed  purpose  of  proving,  by 
bad  administration,  that  controls  are  not 
desirable.  Under  some  circumstances  con- 
trols are  not  only  desirable  but  necessary 
for  limited  periods  of  time.  It  is  a  great 
tragedy  that  the  Nixon  Administration  un- 
dermined this  whole  mechanism  and  weak- 
ened It  to  a  po'Jit  where  many  who  under- 
stood the  need  for  controls  now  have  been 
sold  the  Idea  that  controls  won't  work.  True, 
they  won't  work  under  the  subversive  tactics 
of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Labor  Is  against  the  extension  of  controls 
because  wages  were  held  down  while  most 
primes  rose.  Labor's  restraints  were  admi- 
rable but  labor  paid  a  price  for  its  coopera- 
tion. The  workers  suffered  drops  In  real  In- 
come when  the  controls  on  prices  were  weak- 
ened. Many  of  the  conservative  economists 
really  believed  that  the  old  measures  needed 
to  restore  price  stability  were  those  designed 
to  hold  down  wages.  Their  sales  pitch  was 
that  prices  would  behave  If  wages  were  re- 
strained. It  hasn't  worked  that  way.  It  Is 
therefore  understandable  that  labor  has  op- 
posed the  extension  of  authority  on  price  and 
wage  controls.  But  it  Is  regrettable  for  the 
country. 

The  time  has  come  for  some  new  ap- 
proaches to  restore  price  stability  or  the 
war  against  Inflation  will  be  totally  lost.  One 
suggestion  is  the  establishment  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  made  up  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  to  review  con- 
stantly developments  in  the  field  of  Inflation 
and  to  publicize  good  and  bad  policies  and 
practices  and  focus  the  spotlight  on  changes 
in  prices  and  costs  which  are  excessive  and 
which  contribute  to  Inflation.  This  kind  of 
focus  on  price  and  cost  practices  might  be 
helpful  until  more  potent  steps  can  be  taken. 

Congress  should  write  a  new  law  authoriz- 
ing controls  and  setting  forth  very  speclflc 
goals  and  objectives  as  well  as  deflnltlve 
principles  and  guidelines  which  will  not  per- 
mit the  Administration  to  sabotage  the  wUl 
of  the  Congress  and  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 


can people  and  which  would  assure  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  among  different  eco- 
nomic groups  and  sectors. 

We  need  to  restore  full  employment.  In 
fact,  we  never  had  full  recovery  from  the 
first  Nixon  recession.  When  the  second  reces- 
sion began  late  in  1973  unemplojrment  had 
not  fallen  below  4.6  percent  from  the  1970 
recession  level  of  more  than  6  percent.  This 
recession  has  brought  the  expected  lower  ef- 
ficiency and  lower  productivity  which  In  turn 
contributes  to  higher  unit  costs.  What  we 
urgently  need  is  higher  employment  and 
higher  production  and  greater  productivity 
along  with  price  stabilization  policies.  Higher 
employment  and  production  can  be  a  positive 
factor  in  the  war  against  Inflation  as  well  as 
contribute  to  the  nation's  well-being. 

The  economy  needs  to  be  stlmvilated.  There 
is  much  talk  about  tax  reductions.  Certainly 
a  lowering  of  taxes  will  stimulate  economic 
activity  because  It  will  leave  more  money  In 
the  hands  of  consumers  and  business  which. 
In  turn,  will  create  more  demand  and  en- 
courage more  production.  Another  alterna- 
tive Is  to  Increase  essential  expenditures. 
We  have  desperate  unmet  needs  In  our  so- 
ciety. To  the  extent  that  these  needs  can  be 
more  fully  met  with  reasonable  speed  they 
should  be  given  priority  as  a  stimulant  to 
renewed  growth,  both  from  the  social  and  the 
economic  points  of  view.  We  need  to  bolster 
our  mass  transit  so  as  to  help  fight  the  energy 
shortage  and  reduce  our  reliance  on  Imported 
oil.  This  win  contribute  also  to  improving 
our  environment.  The  government  could 
spend  lots  of  money  buying  more  buses  for 
mass  transit  and  this  would  also  contribute 
to  increased  Jobs  In  the  motor  vehicle 
Industry. 

Coal  must  be  used  In  fuUer  measure  to 
contribute  toward  energy  Independence  for 
the  United  States.  To  achieve  that,  far  more 
rail  trajisportatlon  capacity  will  be  needed. 
Here,  too,  government  expenditures  can  con- 
tribute greatly  both  to  the  national  energy 
goals  and  to  rising  economic  activity.  We 
need  far  more  urban  redevelopment,  espe- 
cially when  energy  problems  will  tend  to  In- 
hibit living  far  away  from  Jobs  and  commut- 
ing long  distances.  Here  also  there  are  vast 
public  programs  that  could  be  and  should 
be  initiated  promptly  where  both  economic 
expansion  and  social  needs  would  be  served. 

To  the  extent  that  Increased  essential  ex- 
penditures cannot  be  undertaken  in  adequate 
measure  to  Increase  employment  and  pro- 
duction quickly  and  effectively,  temporary 
tax  cuts  should  be  adopted  that  would  espe- 
cially relieve  sales  and  property  and  payroll 
tax  burdens  of  inflation-scarred  lower  income 
groups.  These  tax  cuts  should  be  confined  to 
reducing  the  payroll  tax  and  to  supporting 
the  proposal  of  Senator  Mondale  to  allow  the 
choice  of  either  tax  credits  or  deductions  in 
determining  Federal  Income  tax  payments. 

In  the  energy  field  It  is  time  to  quit  play- 
ing politics  with  alternate  warnings  of  con- 
tinued shortages  and  political  announce- 
ments that  the  crisis  Is  over.  Efforts  to 
spread  the  gospel  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  solved  our  energy  problems  are 
a  great  disservice  to  this  nation.  Shortages 
In  traditional  sources  of  energy  are  going  to 
get  worse  in  the  years  to  come.  We  have  al- 
ready wasted  too  many  precious  years  in 
reljring  increasingly  on  Imports  and  falling 
to  take  the  hard  measures  that  will  be  need- 
ed to  achieve  energy  Independence  for 
America.  New  policies  and  measures  should 
provide  reasonable  Incentives  for  experimen- 
tation and  technological  developments  and 
for  the  efficient  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  new  energy  resources.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  permit  huge  windfalls  to  accrue 
to  oil  companies  and  others  benefitting  un- 
duly from  the  energy  crisis. 

There  are  endless  other  high  priority 
policies  which  under  the  paralysis  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  have  been  neglected 
for  too  long.  The  well-being  of  the  farmers 


Is  of  national  concern  but  the  combination 
of  threatened  famine  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  coupled  with  skyrocketing  prices  of 
American  agricultural  products  Indicates  a 
lack  of  planning  and  compassion  in  dealing 
with  our  agricultural  problems.  We  need 
planning  to  get  the  utmost  production  from 
our  vast  and  rich  farmlands  but  we  also 
need  to  have  trade  and  price  and  food 
reserve  policies  which  will  not  bounce  around 
like  yoyos  and  bringing  recurring  gluts  and 
famine. 

We  need  not  sacrifice  the  environment  in 
order  to  produce  more  fully  to  meet  the 
wants  and  needs  of  our  people.  Environ- 
mental standards  should  not  be  abandoned. 
Also,  we  can  and  must  pursue  conservation 
measures  that  will  protect  the  Interests  ol 
our  posterity  as  well  as  fulfill  our  Immediate 
needs. 

Our  health  services  are  Inadequate  and 
too  costly  to  be  available  for  all  our  citizens 

In  essence,  what  this  country  needs  Is  In- 
telligent planning.  W©  need  planning  that  U 
not   designed   to   regiment   or   subject   ouj 
economy  to  rigid  controls.  Rather  we  nee<! 
planning  to  establish   goals  and  objective! 
along  with  appropriate  Implementing  poll 
cles  and  procedures  that  will  allow  us  to  en 
Joy  high  levels  of  employment  and  produc 
tlon,  price  stability,  rising  living  standards 
a  safe  environment,  and  a  quality  of  Uf< 
which  Is  within  our  resource  capabilities.  Wr 
can  grow  soundly  If  w©  concern  ourselveii 
with  what  we  produce,  how  we  produc©  Hi 
and   how   we   distribute   what   we  produce, 
Just  as  we  need  not  resign  ourselves  to  In- 
flation and  all  of  Its  enervating  effects,  wd 
need  not  forego  growth  and  high  levels  o: ' 
employment  and  a  more  abundant  as  wel 
as  a  higher  quality  of  life. 


LEAKY  JUDICIARY   COMMITTEE 
NEEDS  PLUMBERS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thii  1 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Chicago 
Tribune  columnist.  Bob  Wiedrich,  wrot( 
a  telling  article  which  was  publishe< 
June  9  and  it  deserves  the  attention  0 
all  of  us  who  will  ultimately  be  caUe< 
upon  to  make  a  judgment. 

Mr.  Wiedrich  suggests  all  of  us  in  thi  1 
Congress  should — 

Play  this  one  straight,  like  It  was  for  real 
and  you  were  all  statesmen.  If  Nixon's  don^ 
wrong.  Impeach  him.  But  give  the  man 
fair  shake.  Someday  the  shoe  might  be  o\  t 
the  other  foot. 
[From  th©  Chicago  Tribune,  June  9,  1974 

(By  Bob  Wiedrich) 
Someday  the  Shoe  Mat  Be  On  Other  Foot 

On  two  successive  days  last  week,  Hous  > 
Judiciary  Committee  members  admitted  the  r 
could  flnd   nothing  to  tie  President  Nlxoi  i 
personally  to  two  alleged  major  admlnlstra 
tlon  scandals. 

These  Involved  repeated  charges  his  ordet 
to  drop  an  anti-trust  action  against  the  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  wa  s 
tied  to  a  $400,000  pledge  for  the  1972  Repub 
llcan  National  Convention  and  that  milt 
price  supports  had  been  hiked  In  exchang  > 
for  a  promise  of  $2  million  from  the  dalr  r 
Industry. 

In  each  case,  committee  members — for  thk 
most  part  anonymously — conceded  they  ha  I 
heard  nothing  on  White  House  tapes  to  im- 
plicate Nixon  In  wrongdoing.  These  conclu 
slons  were  dutifully  reported  to  the  Amerl 
can  public.  Just  as  have  been  the  multitude 
of  other  leaks  from  the  supposedly  secret 
sessions  of  the  committee  that  will  decld* 
whether  or  not  to  recommend  Nixon's  imj- 
peachment  by  the  House. 
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In  eesence,  this  was  the  first  material  fa- 
vorable to  Nixon's  cause  to  trickle  from  the 
sieve  the  committee  had  become  since  the 
start  of  Its  Inquiry.  UntU  then,  Nixon  was 
getting  murdered  almost  dally,  mostly  by 
nameless  and  faceless  accusers  who  didn't 
want  to  be  fingered  as  tattletales  vlolatmg 
the  committee's  rule  of  secrecy. 

Yet,  It  was  almost  incumbent  upon  them 
to  do  so  since  these  allegations — now  ad- 
mittedly false — bad  been  pounded  Into  the 
American  conscience  for  nearly  two  years, 
adding  to  the  crescendo  for  Impeachment 
or  resignation  by  the  President. 

The  I.T.T.  and  milk  price  cases  had  be- 
come issues  in  Sen.  George  McGovera's  1972 
campaign.  And  some  of  Nixon's  adversaries 
had  really  gone  for  Nixon's  throat  on  these 
issues  because  they  considered  them  evidence 
of  plain  and  simple  bribery  at  the  highest 
level  of  government.  However,  after  listening 
to  the  tapes,  even  some  of  Nixon's  harshest 
critics  had  to  admit  Nixon  had  spoken  truth- 
fully when  he  declared  that  the  order  to  drop 
the  I.T.T.  antitrust  action  was  based  on  pol- 
icy reasons  rather  than  convention  fund 
pledges. 

Regardless,  the  damage  was  done.  Nixon's 
clean  bill  of  health  In  these  Instances  could 
not  get  the  blaring  display  the  charges  had 
received  for  days  on  end  In  the  early  stages 
of  Watergate.  For  within  hours.  It  was  lost 
in  a  welter  of  other  leaks  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  other  sources  back  at  their 
favorite  game  of  hit  and  run  and  hide. 

Even  the  allegedly  inviolate  secrecy  of  the 
Watergate  federal  grand  Jury  was  breached, 
as  it  had  been  a  number  of  times  before. 
Wham!  Came  the  headlines  that  Nixon  had 
been  considered  for  a  berth  as  an  unlndlcted 
coconspirator  In'  Watergate  coverup  delib- 
erations earlier  this  year!  Disregard  the  fact 
Nixon's  name  was  never  Included  In  the  in- 
dictment when  It  was  returned  March  1. 

The  enterprising  reporters  who  pried  that 
one  loose  claimed  their  sources  were  "close 
to  the  defense."  They  said  the  action  had 
been  disclosed  at  a  "closed  door"  meeting  of 
Federal  Judge  John  J.  Sirica,  defense  lawyers, 
and  Special  Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworskl.  Ob- 
viously, the  blabbermouth  must  have  been 
among  those  present  in  Sirica's  chambers. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  a  grand  Jury  who  figured 
enough  time  had  passed  to  avoid  an  accvislng 
finger. 

For  as  any  lawyer  will  tell  you,  the  deliber- 
ations of  a  grand  Jury  are  not  recorded.  Under 
the  rule  of  secrecy,  the  court  reporter  Is  re- 
quired to  leave  the  grand  Jury  room. 

Thus,  Nixon  was  again  kicked  Hn  the  back 
under  circumstances  that  ordinarily  would 
have  caused  a  federal  Judge  to  turn  Uvld  and 
order  an  Investigation  with  contempt  of  court 
in  mind.  But  forget  the  rules  against  preju- 
dicial conduct.  This  was  open  season.  The 
blood  was  on  the  moon.  And  the  hounds  were 
baying  in  pursuit. 

Whammo !  Out  came  the  tale  from  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger  were  deeply  and 
personally  involved  In  wiretapping  and  "spy- 
ing" on  White  House  workers  and  reporters. 
In  this  case,  even  the  secret  documents  fur- 
nished the  committee  were  leaked.  And  again. 
It  was  done  In  a  fashion  obviously  designed 
to  discredit  Nixon  by  turning  supposedly 
sober  congressional  deliberation  into  a  sleezy 
public  relations  war. 

To  hell  with  the  fact  some  wiretaps  were 
ordered  because  the  New  York  Times  printed 
the  United  States'  secret  negotiating  position 
in  the  crucial  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  in  1971.  Nixon's  drawers  were  dragging. 
So  bite  'em,  bit  'em,  bite  "em! 

For  God's  sake,  congressmen.  Play  this 
one  straight,  like  It  was  for  real  and  you 
were  all  statesmen.  If  Nixon's  done  wrong. 
Impeach  him.  But  give  the  man  a  fair  shake. 
Someday  the  shoe  might  be  on  the  other 
foot. 
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DR.  WINFIELD  \  r,  RIEPLER:  THE 
ECONOMIST— THE  MAN 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  poinB  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extrameois  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker 
memorial  services  were  held  for  the  late 
Dr.  Winfield  W.  Rifefler  at  the  Cosmos 
Club  here  in  Washinjgton  on  May  7,  1974. 
The  holding  of  the  services  is  attributable 
to  the  thoughtfuln^ss  of  Mr.  Ralph  A. 
Young,  a  former  cl^e  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Dr.  Riefler,  land  was  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  service  rendered 
to  the  Federal  Goverlnment  as  a  financial 
economist  and  advi^r  by  Dr.  Riefler. 


In  view  of  the  rel 
Riefler  and  those 
could  be  suggested 
pressed  during  the; 
were  biased;  howev 


iionship  between  Dr. 
ho  participated,  it 
lat  the  opinions  ex- 
memorial  services 
■,  I  believe  any  fair 


examination  of  the]  Riefler  record  will 
establish  the  validity  of  the  proposition 
that  his  contributi<)ns  to  the  Federal 
Grovemment  and  al^  Americans  placed 
him  a  notch  above  most  who  functioned 
and  performed  in  a  similar  capacity. 

In  order  that  my  i  ;olleagues  may  have 
the  advantage  of  thi ;  remarks  expressed 
by  the  participants  in  these  memorial 
services,  I  am  inclui  ling  a  transcript  of 
them  at  the  end  of  these  prefatory  re- 
marks. However,  as  i  sort  of  synopsis,  I 
would  like  to  mentim  that  during  the 
1930's  Win  was  secre  bary  of,  and  adviser 
to.  President  Roosev<  It's  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  measures  for  eco- 
nomic recovery;  flnt  chairman  of  the 
Giovemment's  then  newly  established 
Central  Statistical  lloard;  and,  finally, 
adviser  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  on  its  fimd  to  stabilize  the  dol- 
lor  internationally,  i  Some  have  charac- 
terized Win  as  the  first  more  or  less 
specifically  designated  economic  adviser 
to  a  President;  whili  others  have  noted 
that  he  was  one  of  the  original  brain 
trusters  in  the  econdmic  area  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt;  and.  still  others  remem- 
ber him  as  the  "fatt  er  of  FHA." 

During  World  War  n,  he  was  the  U  S. 
Economic  Minister  ta  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  London  \  rhere  he  functioned 
in  the  capacity  of  d  rector  of  the  allied 
governments'  efforts  in  economic  war- 
fare. Prom  1948  to  II  59  he  served  as  as- 
sistant to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  under"  Chairman  McCabe 
and  Chairman  Martin,  and  during  the 
period  1952  to  1959  1  e  was  Secretary  of 
the  Federal  Open  M  irket  Committee. 

Although  obviously  Win  and  I  were  of 
different  partisan  pei  suasions,  my  many 
conversations  with  hm  during  the  time 
I  resided  in  his  home  while  attending  law 
school  at  the  Georgit  Washington  Uni- 
versity caused  me  t(  conclude  that  we 
had  similar  goals  aid  objectives  even 
though  we  might  not  lave  been  in  agree- 
ment with  respect  ,o  the  means  and 
mechanisms  which  c(  uld  be  best  utilized 
to  accomplish  such  g  )als  and  objectives. 
In  all  such  conversations,  I  never  had 
any  occasion  to  queition  Win  Riefler's 
dedication  and  comra  itment  to  decision- 
making in  the  public  interest. 

The  remarks  of  th^se  participating  in 
the  memorial  services  follow: 


pay  homage  to  a  life 

re  all  know  was  con- 

In   Its  Intellectual 

Id  unselfish  toward 


Memorui.  Service:  winfield  W.  Riefleb, 
Februaht  9,  189¥-April  6,  1974 
remarks  bt  rklfr  a.  tottno 
As  long  time  friends  »f  Winfield  Riefler  we 
gather  today  with  his  wife  and  two  sons, 
David  and  Donald,  to  | 
richly  lived.  That  life 
slstently   zestful,   varl^ 
and  artistic  Interests, 

his  family,  professional  associates,  and  the 
community  at  large. 

As  an  economist,  Riefter  was  a  man  of  high 
competence,  restless  energy,  and  determlna* 
tlon.  He  entered  the  profession  In  a  transi- 
tional period  that  demanded  Intimate  fami- 
liarity with  the  doctrines  handed  down  from 
predecessors.  Much  of  this  received  wisdom 
Win  Riefier  found  acceptable  but  only  on  a 
level  of  generality  thatfcnade  him  dissatisfied 
and  restive  as  it  did  qthers  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

The  challenge  to  thei  younger  members  of 
the  profession,  thereflore,  was  to  acquire 
comprehensive  and  detailed  empirical  knowl- 
edge of  economic  Instftutions  and  markets. 
Such  knowledge  would  jserve  as  a  foundation 
for  modernizing  the  b^y  of  economic  doc- 
trine. It  was  up  to  the  new  generation  to  see 
that  the  needed  knowledge  was  rapidly  ac- 
cumulated and  to  devise  new  methods  for 
accumulating.  Speclall4atlon  was  called  for. 
In  Win's  case  the  area  af  special  interest  was 
money,  banking,  and  financial  institutions. 
He  applied  himself  dlllgpntly  to  this  area  and 
during  the  1920's  had  |  two  major  achieve- 
ments to  his  credit.  The  first  was  a  pioneer- 
ing study.  Money  Rates  and  Money  Markets, 
published  In  1930;  the  second,  an  important 
new  quantitative  series  that  reduced  mone- 
tary factors  determlnlbg  the  demand  for 
credit  at  Reserve  Banks  to  precise  quantita- 
tive terms. 

Not  satisfied  with  thlfe  professional  record, 
Riefler's  imagination  reached  out  Into  the 
central  problem  of  thp  modern  economy: 
How  can  a  technologlflal  society  achieve  a 
more  stable,  orderly,  ank  equitable  perform- 
ance than  heretofore?  The  economic  catas- 
trophe of  the  1930's  ralfeed  compelling  ques- 
tions that  had  to  find  I  answers  despite  the 
absence  of  adequate  knowledge.  About  this 
time  a  call  to  coordinate  the  Federal  statisti- 
cal service  opened  up  an  opportunity  to  re- 
shape and  extend  the  federal  Government's 
statistical  program  to  better  meet  modem 
Informational  needs.  But  before  this  task 
could  be  accomplished,  Win's  energies  were 
completely  absorbed  In  i  levlslng  remedies  for 
faults  in  the  financial  s;  stem  which  the  eco- 
nomic collapse  had  disclosed. 

Win's  experience  up  t»  this  time  prepared 
him  for  a  broader  role  ir  advancing  economic 
research  for  which  he  had  a  rare  talent.  In 
centralizing  a  broad  deilgn  for  desirable  re- 
search, and  In  breaking  It  down  Into  man- 
ageable parts  for  analysis.  Exciting  the  In- 
terests of  some  youngef  economists  by  per- 
suasive presentation  of  the  possibility,  often 
soliciting  or  arranging  the  necessary  fund- 
ing, and  making  full  ua  of  his  own  wide  ex- 
perience. 

My  first  contact  with  Riefler  came  in  1929 
when  I  was  spending  a  year  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  elder  statesman, 
David  Friday,  told  me  ^hat  Riefler  was  the 
ablest  and  most  Imaginative  economist  In 
Washington,  and  urged  Ine  to  meet  him  and 
seek  his  views  on  my  developing  research 
interests.  I  acted  prompi  ly  and  found  myself 
engaged  In  a  very  exciting  conversation.  I 
was  fascinated.  The  Imirlnt  he  left  on  my 
mind  was  deep  and  permanent.  Eight  years 
later  he  visited  me  at  th(  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  engage  my  Interests  in  an  ex- 
ploratory survey  of  re  «arch  and  finance 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research.  1  Jumped  at  the  op- 
portunity and  there  be  san  a  personal  and 
collaborative  relationship  that  was  broken 
only  by  the  war  years  nnd  lasted  until  his 
retirement  in  1969. 
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There  are  others  who  want  to  memorialize 
Win  Riefler  this  morning,  each  from  his  par- 
ticular relationship.  First  of  these  is  Donald 
Riefler  who  will  offer  his  views  of  Win  as  a 
man  and  a  father.  The  other  participants 
need  no  Introduction  and  will  follow  one 
another  In  accordance  with  the  listing  of  the 
program. 

REMARKS    BY    DONALD    B.    RIEFLER 

Win  was  a  great  guy  and  It  was  lucky  for 
me  to  be  bis  son,  but  It's  difficult  today  to 
express  easily  what  I  felt  about  him,  so  I 
thought  I'd  mention  a  few  incidents  that 
took  place  between  us  during  our  lives  be- 
cause they  are  meaningful  to  me  and  I  think 
they  might  be  Indicative  of  the  kind  of 
father  that  he  was.  I'll  start  early. 

In  about  the  third  grade,  reports  came 
home  from  school  that  I  was  having  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  time  learning  how  to  read, 
and  Win  decided  this  was  something  he 
would  take  In  hand  personally.  He  always 
loved  games  and  decided  to  devise  a  game 
that  would  solve  this  problem.  So  we  got  the 
book  out  and  In  the  back  were  series  of 
words  listed  In  groups  of  ten  and  he  told  me 
that  I  could  study  the  book  as  long  as  I 
wanted  to  and  for  each  ten  that  I  could  get 
right  without  an  error  he  would  give  me  a 
dime.  For  each  one  I  got  wrong  I  had  to  pay 
him  a  penny  and  of  course  didn't  get  the 
dime  for  getting  the  ten  right.  Well,  he 
knew  me  well  too,  I  guess,  and  It  didn't  take 
long  before  I  learned  how  to  read  and  was 
making  a  lot  of  money  from  blm. 

A  little  later  on,  one  characteristic  that 
both  David  and  I  had  as  children  that  Win 
was  not  necessarily  particularly  pleased 
about  was  the  fact  that  we  had  a  reputation 
of  being  somewhat  mischievous,  but  he  had 
different  ways  of  handling  this  too.  I  recall 
one  day  that  In  the  winter  we  were  living 
In  Princeton  and  David  and  I  were  outside 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  with  some 
snowballs  and  we  were  throwing  snowballs 
at  cars  that  were  driving  by,  and  we  both 
let  fly  and  suddenly  realized  simultaneously 
that  the  car  that  Just  drove  by  was  a  police- 
man's. As  the  snowballs  crashed  Into  the 
car,  David  took  off  like  a  shot.  The  policeman 
jammed  on  the  brakes  and  I  was  petrified 
and  couldn't  move.  He  came  storming  out 
of  the  car  and  I  wasn't  sure  what  he  w£is 
going  to  do  to  me.  About  this  time.  Win 
apparently  had  been  watching  out  of  the 
window,  and  he  saw  this  activity  going  on. 
He  came  striding  out  of  the  door  with  a  grim 
look  on  his  face,  and  marched  across  the 
street  and  grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and  he 
said  "Officer,  I'll  take  care  of  this."  At  that 
stage  of  the  game  he  led  me  back  Into  the 
house,  and  I  was  still  wondering  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  me  next.  After  he  got 
me  In  the  house  he  walked  back  to  the 
library  and  I  could  Just  see  the  side  of  his 
face  and  see  Just  a  little  grin  coming  across 
his  face.  He  knew  I  had  learned  that  lesson 
very  well.  Nothing  more  need  be  said. 

Toward  the  end  when  we  were  down  in 
Florida,  Win  got  very  reminiscent,  and  he 
would  recall  his  life,  and  we  were  conversing 
one  day  about  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal.  Win,  of  course,  had  been  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  at  that  time  and  was  asked 
to  Join  the  New  Deal  as  economic  adviser. 
When  he  did  It,  a  lot  of  his  friends  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  a  lot  of  his  friends  on 
Wall  street  thought  that  this  was  a  great 
mistake — that  the  New  Deal  was  doing  many 
things  that  were  not  considered  reasonable 
and  why  should  Win  associate  himself  with 
this  kind  of  a  crowd.  Win  said  he  never 
understood  that  attitude  at  all,  that  he  felt 
this  was  a  marvelous  opportunity.  All  sorts 
of  new  Ideas  were  being  proposed  in  the 
New  Deal,  some  good  and  some  bad.  And  it 
was  an  opportunity  to  get  in  there  and  work 
like  hell  for  the  good  Ideas  and  reject  the 
bad  ones. 

And  that  was  Win's  message,  he  always 
believed  In  being  Involved  and  working  like 
hell  for  the  good  Ideas. 


REMARKS    BT    MILES    L.    COLEAN 

I  feel  rather  Inadequate  to  this  assign- 
ment because  there  are  others  in  this  audi- 
ence, and  some  who  could  not  be  here,  who 
could  recite  this  experience  more  aptly  and 
more  comfortable  than  1  can.  So  by  default 
I  win  tell  my  experience  with  Win  in  the 
early  days  of  the  New  Deal. 

I  had  read  about  Win  and  his  proposal 
for  a  mortgage  Instirance  plan  back  In  Chi- 
cago before  I  came  to  Washington  for  five 
days  in  the  spring  of  1934,  and  by  a  set  of 
curious  chances,  found  myself  among  the 
group  that  was  working  on  the  legislation 
and  establishment  of  an  organization  of  what 
became  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
The  origin  of  that  Idea  came  In  the  National 
Sec\u-lty  Council  to  which  Win  was  an  ad- 
viser; and  I  think  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Win 
was  the  first  official  economic  adviser  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  ever  had.  Mar- 
rlner  Eccles  was  closely  associated  with  the 
enterprise,  which  was  to  find  some  stimulat- 
ing force  that  would  not  require  Govern- 
ment expenditure.  That  may  sound  anoma- 
lous coming  from  President  Roosevelt,  but 
It  was  his  Intent  that  something  of  this  sort 
should  be  found.  Marrlner  Eccles  was  enthu- 
siastic about  and  promoted  it  and  Win 
developed  the  idea.  The  concept  was  built 
upon  faUure — the  faUiire  of  the  old  mortgage 
guaranty  companies  of  the  30's  and  20's — 
but  Win,  with  his  keen  mind,  as  Ralph  has 
described,  analyzed  what  the  favUte  had  been 
and  prescribed  remedies  that  created  a 
unique  social  experiment,  and  a  unique  in- 
stitution, that  m  spite  of  all  the  diffictiltles 
and  erosion  that  was  encountered  over  the 
last  40  years  still  persists  and  still  Is  capable 
of  doing  the  Job  that  Win  had  In  mind. 

The  Idea  was  an  organization  based  on 
the  pooled  risk  principle  but  with  the  risks 
shared  among  the  Insuring  agency,  the  bor- 
rower, and  the  lender,  the  whole  self-sup- 
porting. It  was  a  unique  idea  and  It  was  a 
great  success.  Within  less  than  20  years  It 
had  built  up  reserves  capable  of  withstand- 
ing a  depression  such  as  the  mortgage  in- 
dustry had  siiffered  In  the  30's,  and  It  paid 
back  the  Government  all  that  It  had  ad- 
vanced to  get  the  organization  started,  plus 
Interest — a  masterful  achievement  In  every 
way. 

But  Win's  achievements  went  way  beyond 
his  ability  to  Invent  social  Institutions.  He 
was  a  man  of  warm  friendship.  I  appreci- 
ated his  advice  at  every  stage  in  the  years 
that  I  was  with  FHA,  and  profited  by  his 
comments  on  many  occasions.  I  sought  him 
out  at  Princeton  and  at  Hillside  in  New  York 
and  I  wOTked  with  him  on  the  financial  re- 
search project  that  Ralph  helped  so  nobly 
to  organize. 

I  would  like  to  Just  mention  one  personal 
anecdote  that  my  wife  put  me  in  mind  of  as 
we  came  In.  Win  was  loved  by  chUdren  as 
well  as  older  people  and  our  small  daughter 
was  a  particular  favorite.  I  came  home  one 
night  from  work  to  find  her  walking  back 
and  forth  In  front  of  our  house  with  a  plac- 
ard hung  on  her  neck.  I  asked  her  what  It 
was  about  and  she  said  she  was  a  picket  and 
that  pickets  didn't  talk.  I  read  the  placard 
which  said  "This  place  unfair  making  me  go 
to  bed  at  eight  o'clock.  If  no  change  will  go 
to  live  with  Win  Riefier." 

REMARKS    BY    ERIC    H.    BIDDLE 

My  thoughts  of  Win  Riefler  that  I'll  share 
with  you  this  morning,  take  me  back.  The 
place  was  the  old  State  War  and  Navy  Build- 
ing at  17th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  now 
known  as  the  EOP.  The  time  was  late  sum- 
mer in  1942.  By  pure  chance  I  ran  Into  Win 
Riefler  In  the  halls  and  having  Just  arrived 
from  London,  congratulated  him  on  his  ap- 
pointment which  had  Just  been  announced 
as  Minister  for  Economic  Warfare  at  the  Em- 
bassy In  London.  He  reported  that  he  was 
leaving  for  London  the  following  morning  to 
take  up  his  new  pc«t.  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  without  any  prior  thought,  I  Invited 


him  to  share  my  flat  at  40  Berkeley  Square 
m  London,  where  he  had  actually  visited  me 
only  a  few  weeks  before  when  he  was  on  a 
reconnaissance  trip  prior  to  taking  up  his 
appointment.  He  accepted  promptly. 

Our  shared  living  arrangement  began  then 
and  continued  for  the  whole  of  the  two  years 
that  Win  was  In  his  London  appointment, 
Xiondon  In  those  days  was  the  base  of  all  VS. 
Allied  and  Economic  operations  In  Europe  in- 
eluding  Elsenhower's  headquarters  prior  tc 
his  North  African  landings,  and  later  SHAEF 
up  untU  weU  after  D-Day.  Economic  warfare 
was  a  very  special  case.  As  many  of  you  know 
economic  warfare  in  World  War  n  was  con- 
cerned with  denial  to  the  enemy,  worldwide 
of  critical  materials,  such  matters,  that  is,  as 
pre-emptive  buying  of  critical  materials,  ol 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  blockade 
Selection  of  bombing  targets  and  others  were 
within  the  purview  of  economic  warfare  as 
then  understood. 

Win  brought  to  this  assignment  his  abun- 
dant economic  wisdom,  his  rare  analytlca 
capacity,  his  profound  politico-economic  in- 
sight, and  with  It  all  his  special  capacity  foi 
developing  and  maintaining  trusted  anc 
trusting  close  relationships  with  his  U.S.  anc 
Allied  opposite  numbers. 

There  are  others  here  today — we've  heart 
two  or  three  of  them — who  will  talk  aboui 
Win's  superior  Intellect,  his  great  capacities 
and  accomplishments.  Because  of  experience 
Ing  as  we  did  such  a  close  personal  relation* 
ship   In  sharing  the  altogether   indefinable 
aura  of  wartime  London,  I  prefer  to  focus  for 
a  moment  on  some  of  the  human  qualltieii 
of  this  very  exceptional  man  as  revealed  t<i 
me  during  that  time  of  stress. 

In  this  two-year  period  of  constant  dall; 
contact  one  could  not  help  but  be  aware  o:' 
and  be  Influenced  by  Wfn's  warmth,  hli 
equable  disposition,  and  his  penetratlnc 
mind.  But  I  was  constantly  aware  for  thu 
entire  period  of  two  sources  of  deep  distress , 
One  was  the  natural  distress  resulting  from 
separation  from  Dorothy  and  the  family.  Ai 
to  the  second,  one  sensed  a  muted,  almosi 
entirely  misspoken,  awareness  to  Win's  deeji 
concern  with  what  he  knew  to  be  the  In  • 
escapably  sad  consequences  of  the  practical 
application  of  economic  warfare  measures, 
such  as  the  deprivation  resulting  from  thu 
denial  of  food  and  medical  supplies  for  be  • 
leaguered  people. 

In  my  assessment  Win's  truly  remarkablt 
accomplishments  during  that  period  are  en  • 
hanced  by  recognition  of  this  heavy,  hlddei  i 
toll  that  I  knew  he  was  paying  then.  And 
I  think  perhaps  that  an  appreciation  of  tha ; 
toll  today  may  bring  Into  even  clearer  per- 
spective the  quality  of  this  wise  and  sensi- 
tive man.  Win  Riefier. 

REMARKS   BY    THOMAS    M'CABE 

I  know  Win  would  have  loved  to  be  her  s 
today  among  his  old  friends,  just  ae  I  hav  > 
enjoyed  It  because  I've  seen  people  I  haven' ; 
seen  for  23  or  24  years. 

My  friendship  with  Win  Riefler  began  lit 
1941,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Class  C  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  In  Phila- 
delphla,  and  I  was  Chairman.  Subsequentl3 , 
I  met  Win  during  World  War  11  In  Washing  - 
ton,  where  we  both  were  serving,  and  In  Lon  ■ 
don,  where  he  was  special  economic  mSn  ■ 
Ister. 

When  I  was  appointed  Chairman  of  th » 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reservs 
System  In  1948,  I  thought  Immediately  c  I 
Win  as  Assistant  to  the  Chairman.  I  knei  r 
of  no  one  else  in  the  country  with  his  com- 
petence as  an  economist,  especially  in  th! 
areas  of  money  and  banking.  He  was  then  a  b 
the  School  for  Advanced  Study  at  Prlneetor , 
but  after  much  persuasion  he  agreed  t> 
come  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  Allan  Sprou  , 
former  President  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  and  one  of  the  ablest  me  i 
In  banking,  wrote  me  only  recently  that  Wi:  i 
was  one  of  bis  oldest  friends  and  one  cf 
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the  most  remarkable  men  who  found  a  ca- 
reer In  the  System. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  experienced  many 
stormy  periods  In  Its  history,  but  the  years 
1949-51  were  undoubtedly  among  the  storm- 
iest. The  major  Issue  was  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's struggle  to  regain  Its  statutory  In- 
dependence, especially  In  its  government 
bond  open  market  operations,  against  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  was  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent. After  a  long  period  of  travail,  we  ap- 
pointed Win  in  early  1951  and  urged  the 
Treasury  to  appoint  Bill  Martin  to  negotiate 
the  basic  differences  between  us  and  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  untU  they  had  reached  a 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement. 

At  the  time  I  used  the  expression  of  put- 
ting them  In  a  room  together,  locking  the 
doors,  and  keeping  the  key  until  thev  were 
ready  to  come  out.  I  might  say  the  Treas- 
ury accepted  this  suggestion  with  some  re- 
luctance because  they  wanted  to  start  at  a 
lower  staff  level.  These  two  wonderful  men 
did  finally  agree,  and  they  came  out  after  a 
few  days — and  only  a  few  days — with  an 
agreement  which  we  now  refer  to  as  "The 
Accord",  which  I  think  Is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  documents  and  achievements  In 
Federal  Reserve  history. 

Bill  Martin  and  especially  Win  Relfler,  as 
architects  of  the  Accord,  have  never  been 
given  full  credit  for  their  magnificent 
achievement.  If  they  had  not  accomplished 
what  they  did,  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
be  in  a  very  feeble  position  to  combat  In- 
flation— the  Inflation  which  we  had  then  as 
well  as  the  Inflation  In  which  we  are  now. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  coixntry  that  Pres- 
ident Truman  appointed  Bill  Martin  to  suc- 
ceed me  as  Chairman.  He  and  Win,  working 
harmoniously  together,  established  a  new 
high  record  of  excellence  In  Federal  Reserve 
performance. 

I  never  worked  with  any  one  who  had  a 
keener  and  more  Imaginative  mind  than  Win 
or  knew  more  about  the  disciplines  In  which 
he  had  been  trained.  It  was  a  delight  to  work 
with  him  because  he  was  a  genuinely  friendly 
person  with  complete  integrity,  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humor,  keen  zest  for  life,  and  a 
natural  humility  that  endeared  him  to  his 
colleagues. 

My  wife  and  I  were  happy  to  visit  Win  and 
Dorothy  at  their  Florida  home  shortly  before 
Win's  death.  They  were  a  devoted  and  In- 
separable couple,  and  I  will  always  cherish 
that  visit  with  those  dear  and  long-time 
friends  as  a  wonderful  time  of  reminiscence 
about  Washington  and  good  talk  about  cur- 
rent events. 

The   words   of   Shelly   In   memory   of   his 
friend  John  Keats  seem  appropriate: 
"He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night 
He  Is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold, 
A  head  grown  gray  In  vain. 

"He  Is  made  one  with  nature;  there  Is  heard 

His  voice  in  all  her  music 

He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 

In  darkness  and  In  light. 
"He  Is  a  portion  of  that  loveliness 

Which  once  he  made  mor«  lovely 

And  his  works  do  live  after  him." 

BEMARKS    BT    C.    RICHARD    YOTJNGDAHI. 

My  comments  about  Win  will  be  made 
from  a  slightly  different  perspective  than  the 
previous  speaker.  I  was  a  Junior  official.  I 
wouldn't  even  say  officer,  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve at  the  time  that  I  first  came  to  know 
him.  I  knew  Win  Rlefler  as  a  friend,  human- 
Iterlan.  and  nature  lover,  economist,  central 
banker,  massive  Intellect  and  analytical 
genius.  One  could  go  on  and  on.  I  knew  him 
best  at  the  Board  in  the  early  50's.  and  I  saw 
all  of  these  qualities  and  many  more  dis- 
played in  abundance. 

When  Win  returned  to  the  Svstem  shortly 
before  the  Korean  War,  Inflation  was  the 
number  one  economic  problem.  A  huge  Fed- 
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eral  debt  was  paralyz  ng  Federal  Reserve  ef- 
forts to  curb  bank  cr  ;dit  and  monetary  ex- 
pansion, and  the  Boai  d  had  spent  a  number 
of  fruitless  years  tryln  »  to  sell  to  the  country 
a  secondary  reserve  ;  ilsm  that  would  have 
tied  up  a  part  of  the  F  ;deral  debt  held  by  the 
banking  system.  Win  showed  a  little  or  no 
Interest  in  the  man '/  variations  of  these 
bank  reserve  plans.  :  le  perceived  that  the 
problem  was  far  bro(  der;  that  the  Federal 
debt,  when  supported  In  price  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  constituted  Instant 
liquidity  no  matter  \  ho  held  It.  Since  the 
economy  was  over-lK  uid  the  need  was  to 
remove  the  supports  on  the  Government 
security  market.  As  v.  s've  heard.  Win  played 
a  key  role  In  this  effo  rt  and  In  Its  ultimate 
negotiation  with  the  T  reasury. 

I  would  like  to  recal  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened slightly  In  advi  nee  of  the  time  when 
Win  and  Chairman  Martin  got  together.  It 
was  In  the  summer  of  1950  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Kor  lan  War  and  Just  at 
the  time  that  the  Fe  leral  Reserve  nad  the 
temerity  to  raise  the  discount  rate — I  be- 
lieve It  was  from  li/j  »  1%  per  cent,  I  for- 
get the  exact  amount. 

Immediately  the  Tri  Mury  rushed  out  and 
announced  refunding  terms  that  were  ab- 
solutely completely  out  of  accord  with  the 
new  level  of  the  dlsco\  nt  rate,  and  Win  con- 
ceived the  strategy  at  the  time  that  made  It 
possible  for  the  Fed  to  proceed  with  Its 
policies.  And  that  stra  «gy  was  to  buy  up  all 
the  maturing  securltu  s,  and  I  believe  there 
were  some  $4  billion  dc  liars  or  more  Involved, 
accept  the  refunding  offering  which  the 
Treasury  was  offering^  take  It  all  Into  the 
Federal  Reserve  portfolio,  and  proceed  to  sell 
out  of  the  Federal  Res<  rve  portfolio  at  higher 
Interest  rates  an  equlv  ilent  amount  of  other 
things. 

Now  the  Treasury  ac(  ompUshed  Its  refund- 
ing, but  It  was  also  jut  on  notice  by  that 
action  that  the  Fed  'tblb  no  longer  a  per- 
manent captive  of  Tieasury  requirements. 
Win  had  developed  ths  open  market  equiv- 
alent of  the  pass  or  run  option. 

The  ultimate  develop  ment  of  the  Treasury- 
Federal  Reserve  accor^  in  early  1951.  with 
Win  as  a  key  negotiator,  had  Its  seed  in  this 
small  element  of  flexblllty  from  Treastiry 
refunding  domination  that  Win  was  able  to 
devise. 

But  Win's  efforts  to  i  emove  from  the  econ- 
omy the  excess  Uquldll  y  of  the  Federal  debt 
did  not  end  with  th<  accord.  Freedom  to 
stop  supporting  Treasi  ry  security  prices  did 
not  automatically  brlig  a  free  market  in 
Government  securities  The  dealer  market 
Itself,  long  dependent  an  the  Fed  for  guid- 
ance, had  to  be  strengt  lened  and  broadened, 
and  this  strengthening  was  slow  in  develop- 
ing. A  Board  study  of  tl  e  market  functioning 
In  which  Win,  again,  pi  lyed  a  dominant  role, 
revealed  a  vestigial  cot  cern  by  dealers  as  to 
Fed  Open  Market  Intentions  that  kept  the 
market  In  a  crippled  t  nd  dependent  condi- 
tion. 

Win's  thesis  was  that  open  market  activity 
should  be  confined  to  1  he  shortest  term  sec- 
tor of  the  market,  tha ;  part  of  the  market 
which  Is  the  broadest  and  the  nearest  to 
money  Itself,  and  In  pa  rtlcular  the  Treasury 
bills. 

The  market  would  tb  en  be  free  to  find  Its 
own  relationships  wlth(  ut  fear  of  Fed  Inter- 
vention to  Impose  a  y  eld  structure  of  the 
Fed's  own  choosing.  Th ;  "bills  usually"  doc- 
trine was  adopted  anc  followed  for  vears. 
Even  though  now  repes  led  In  form  It  Is  still 
followed  largely  In  subs  ance. 

It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  ^  irhat  the  Government 
security  market  and  Im  leed  the  entire  econ- 
omy would  be  like  to<  ay  If  Win's  Insights 
of  the  early  50's  had  not  so  changed  the 
nature   of   the   Fed's   Open   Market   role. 

But  for  me  Win  was  much  much  more 
than  the  brilliant  central  banker.  Win  was 
a  kind  and  considerate  person  who  brought 
these  qualities  Into  ev  iry  contact  with  his 
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REMARKS   BT  WM 

Both  Cynthia  and  I 
tunlty  to  be  here  and 
Rlefler.  I  know  he  woufld 
here  and  seeing  so 
and  associates.  You  haie 
ments  on  how  fortunat^ 
know  him  and  what 
been  to  us  all  in  many 
Now  obviously  there 
to   what   the   previous 
except  on  •&  personal 
fortune  to  work  with 
time  that  Tom  McCalie 
most  difficult  time  In 
history — and  I  won't 
I'm  sure  it's  had  man;r 
vUl  have  many  more 
give  Win   Rlefler   full 
came  out  of  the 
accord.  He  was  the 
analytical  mind  and  his 
same   time   his   willing 
the  Important  prlnclplB 
accord    possible.    I 
slightly  before  that 
Secretary   of   the 
authority  to  enter  InU 
and  Win  was  more  thaii 
like  rock  when  It  came 

I  think  that  this  is  a 
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sense  of  false  modesty 
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the  Federal  Reserve, 
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the  Government  but  not 
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Importance  of  money, 
at  the  same  time  he 
be    our    master,    he 
servant. 

And   In  the  sense 
sound   monetary  pollcle^ 
them   with   an 
we  had  sound  money 
and  not  masters  of  that 
thing  that  all  of  us.  I 

The    Federal    Reserve 
blessed  with  a  great 
but  none  more 
than  Win  Riefler,  and 
which  Is  recognized  by 
and  by  many  more 
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on  one  of  our  trips  from  Basle  to  Le  Havre, 
that  we  had  great  pleasure  in  finding  places 
where  we  would  point  out  and  say  "that 
would  be  a  good  place  for  you  to  retire.  Win," 
and  then  we  would  discuss  whether  Dorothy 
would  like  it  or  not,  and  we  gradually  moved 
on  toward  the  sea  coast. 

Ob'vlously,  his  qualities  as  a  man  and  his 
inspirational  and  Intellectual  knowledge  were 
very  rare  and  something  that  meant  a  great 
deal  to  all  of  us. 

But  above  all  I  thmk  he  was  a  man  of 
faith,  a  man  who  believed  we  could  work  out 
our  problems  and  no  matter  how  difficult  the 
situation  was  he  came  with  a  constructive 
point  of  view.  And  I  simply  close  these  brief 
comments  of  mine,  and  In  behalf  of  some 
of  my  associates  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
who  worked  with  him,  by  saying  that  within 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  he  fought  the 
good  fight  always,  and  he  ran  the  course  and 
when  he  came  to  me  and  said  he  wanted  to 
retire,  he  was  doing  it  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  run  his  course  to  the  end  tis  he 
saw  it.  And  above  all  he  kept  the  faith. 
That's  a  heritage  that  all  of  us  can  be  proud 
of  and  I  think  all  of  us  who  are  here  today 
are  better  "oecause  of  the  fact  that  we  knew 
and  worked  with  and  had  the  affection  and 
respect  of  Win  Rlefier. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  Iris  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  weekend  I  noticed  a  number  of 
remarks  being  made  at  the  Mayors'  Con- 
ference to  the  effect  that  our  cities  are 
being  shortchanged  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

I  do  not  accept  such  arguments  for 
the  desirability  of  removing  Mr.  Nixon 
from  oflQce.  While  I  am  a  country  boy 
myself,  I  feel  a  quick  glance  at  the  rec- 
ord will  reveal  the  President  has  made 
solid  contributions  to  America's  cities. 

Revenue  sharing,  although  disagree- 
able to  some,  has  funneled  billions  into 
cities,  and  Mr.  Nixon's  anticrime  and 
drug  abuse  funds  have  helped  cut  down 
the  permissiveness  which  flourished  un- 
der people  like  Ramsey  Clark. 

Assistance  to  mass  transit  and  moves 
to  help  cities  in  many  other  areas  are 
hardly  the  earmarks  of  a  deafness  to  the 
needs  of  our  metropolitan  centers. 

The  mayors  who  made  the  most  un- 
supported statements  are,  as  usual,  the 
ones  who  drew  the  headlines.  I  would 
like  to  set  the  record  straight  during 
these  times  of  "kick  the  President,"  and 
point  out  some  of  the  ills  of  the  cities 
might  be  laid  more  rationally  at  the  feet 
of  others. 


A  MOVEMENT  IS  MANIFEST 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  recent  article  in  the  Baton  Rouge 
State  Times.  In  view  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing demands  of  this  consumer 
group  and  that  ecology  Interest,  it  is 
wise  to  make  sure  that  all  the  restraints 
called  for  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
only  real  producer  in  our  society,  busi- 
ness. Without  it,  we  will  not  have  to  be 


concerned  with  the  quality  of  goods  and 
services.  There  may  not  be  any. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  State  Times,  June  12,  1974] 
A  Movement  Is  Manifest 

A  movement  to  discredit  American  busi- 
ness as  an  institution  is  increasingly  mani- 
fest. 

Some  extremists  in  what  is  called  consum- 
erism tend  to  take  the  most  trivial  complaints 
and  magnify  them  into  the  great  plot  of  some 
massive  corporation  to  mulct  the  innocent 
buyers  of  their  goods. 

Americans  ought  to  have  their  heads  ex- 
amined if  they  don't  dissect  this  movement 
and  lay  it  out  on  a  porcelain  table  for  analy- 
sis and  subsequent  disposal. 

The  rising  tide  of  governmental  regulation, 
meaning  governmental  Intervention  in  busi- 
ness enterprise.  Is  attrlbutal  to  the  extremist 
advocates  of  constimerism,  of  ecologlsm  and 
of  "no  growth"  America.  More  regulations, 
more  reports,  more  staff  time  to  negotiate 
with  regulators  and  more  lawyers  to  defend 
against  more  accusations  leave  American 
business  with  less  people,  less  time  and  fewer 
resources  to  devote  to  the  production  of  goods 
and  services. 

It  Increasingly  appears  that  the  spokesmen 
for  some  proposed  legislation  are  more  deter- 
mined to  destroy  business  than  to  encourage 
quality  goods  and  services. 

New  regimentation  camouflaged  as  con- 
sumer protection,  ecology  or  a  vaguely  Iden- 
tified 'public  Interest"  ought  to  be  resisted. 

A  good  start  would  be  a  repeal  or  sensible 
amendment  of  the  federal  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  which  has  engulfed 
business  in  a  maze  and  labyrinth  of  regula- 
tions and  makes  most  easy  the  arbitrary,  bti- 
reaucratic  harassment  of  responsible,  pro- 
ductive and  tax-paying  business  by  hordes  of 
federal  regulators  or  disgruntled  employes  or 
union  shop  stewards. 

Government  is  by  its  very  nature  parasitic. 
It's  a  necessary  parasite;  but  it  never  has 
produced  an  ounce  of  wealth  of  food  or  shel- 
ter or  apparel  in  any  form.  All  that  govern- 
ment has  to  spend.  It  first  must  take  from 
the  people  who  are  the  producers;  In  concert 
or  individual,  labor  and  management  alike. 

Shoddy  products  and  mept  or  impudent 
service  carry  their  own  penalties.  People  sim- 
ply stop  doing  business  with  the  purveyors  of 
these  questionable  items. 

The  customer's  intentions  are  the  best  con- 
trol of  all. 

When  he  quits,  the  business  collapses. 

Somehow,  so  many  of  the  simple  things 
elude  people  in  their  considerations. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for 
June  27  and  28,  and  until  July  8,  on  ac- 
count of  official  district  business. 

To  Mr.  Madigan,  for  Wednesday  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  20  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 


Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  I  > 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cohen,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Findley,  for  2  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Vander  Veen)  to  revise  an< 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex 
traneous  matier : ) 

Mr.  Podell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  . 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes , 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Ichord)  and  to  revise  an( 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex 
traneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  t 
revise  and  extend  remarks  w^as  grante< 
to: 

Mr.  Hawkins,  to  address  the  House  fo  • 
1  minute,  and  to  include  extraneou  i 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  CongressionaI, 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $940.50. 

Mr.  Symington  prior  to  passage  o  \ 
H.R.  15572. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  notwithstand  • 
ing  the  fact  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  th 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimate* 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $574.75. 

Mr.  MizELL,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  of  Mr.  Harsha  in  the  Committefc 
of  the  Whole  today  on  the  Harshi 
amendment  on  H.R.  14883. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  and  tj) 
Include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   Brown  of  Michigan  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BURGENER. 
Mr.  PiNDLEY. 
Mr.  HANRAHAN. 

Mr.  Cohen  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Dlinols. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Proehlich. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vander  Veen)  and  to  includ^ 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Fascell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
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Mrs.  ScHROEDER  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Mahon. 
Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  DELLtTMS  in  five  instances. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  3320.  An  act  to  extend  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  reporting  of  weather  modi- 
fication activities;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.),  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thmsday,  June  27,  1974. 
at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2492.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  more  effective  means  to  improve  per- 
sonnel administration  in  State  and  local 
governments;  to  correct  certain  inequities 
In  the  law;  and  to  extend  coverage  under 
the  law  to  Indian  tribes  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2493.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  and  Business 
Affairs,  transmitting  the  26th  report  on  op- 
erations under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Control  Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act),  pur- 
suant to  section  302(b)  of  the  act  (22  U.SC 
1613a (b);  to  the  Committee  on  Porelim 
Affairs.  " 

2494.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  1114 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  in- 
clude officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  assigned  to  perform  in- 
vestigative, inspection,  or  law  enforcement 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

RECEnrm  Pbom  the  Comptrollkh  General 
2496.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  how  ship  transfers  to  other  coun- 
tries are  financed  by  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2496.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  continuing  logistics  issues  and 
■constratots  in  the  Navy's  logistic  support  of 
the  7th  Fleet  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 


Ai  t 


Mr.    POAOE 
Conference  report  on 
1164).  Ordered  to  be 

Mr.  PRICE  of 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R 
the  Atomic  Energy 
and   the  Atomic 
1955,  and  for  other 
ment    (Kept.  No.  93- 
Commlttee  of  the 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD 
ment  Operations, 
verse  effects  of  coal 
eral  reservoir  project ; 
Referred    to    the 
House  on  the  State  of 

Mr.   HALEY 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl 
a  national  program 
ment   in   nonnuclear 
amendment  (Rept.  Nc 
the  Committee  of  thi 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.    MAHON: 
Conference  report  on 
1062     (Rept.    No.    93-  I 
printed. 


Compolttee    of    conference. 

S.  3458  (Rept.  No.  93- 

)rmted. 

Illlno  s:  Joint  Committee  on 

15416.  A  bUl  to  amend 

of  1964,  as  amended. 

Weipons  Rewards  Act  of 

f  urposes;   with  amend- 

155).  Referred  to  the 

Whfcile  House  on  the  State 

<  ommittee  on  Govem- 

Hov  se  Report  93-1156.  Ad- 

n  lining  on  various  Fed- 

(Rept.  No.  93-1156). 

of    the    Whole 

he  Union. 

Comi^lttee  on  Interior  and 

A  bUl  to  establish 

research  and  develop- 

energy    sources;    with 

93-1157).  Referred  to 

Whole  House  on  the 

Com  mlttee   of   conference. 

:  louse  Joint  Resolution 

168).    Ordered    to    be 


Con  imlttee 


1  1565. 


fO' 


PUBLIC    BILLS    A]  ID    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 


bills  and  resolutions 
severally  referred  as 


were  introduced  and 
follows: 


By  Mr.  BROOM]  lELD: 
H.R.  15623.  A  bill  io  repeal  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Hei  1th  Act;  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Education 
By  Mr.  BYRON 
H.R.    16624.    A    bill 


for   study   of   certain 


fairs. 


HJi.  15625.  A  bill  to 
law  from  operating  to 


and  forms  part  of  an 


for  estate  tax  purposes^  at  its  value  as  farm- 
land, woodland,  or  open  land  (rather  than 
at  Its  fair  market  value),  and  to  provide 
that  real  property  wl  Ich  Is  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  qistorlc  Places  may  be 
valued,  for  estate  tax  tourposes,  at  Its  value 
for  its  existing  use,  ai  id  to  provide  for  the 
revocation  of  such  low  »r  evaluation  and  re- 
capture of  unpaid  taxe  3  with  interest  in  ap- 
propriate clrcumstanc(  s;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLENRACK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Don  H.  Cli  tjsen) 


HJl.   15626.   A  bill 
men's  Protective   Act 
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md  Labor. 

to   further   the   pur- 


poses of  the  WUderness  Act  by  designating 
certain  lands  for  IncUslon  in  the  national 
wilderness  preservation   system,   to  provide 


additional    lands   for 


such  inclusion,  and  fir  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Inlerior  and  Insular  Af- 


By  Mr.  BYROk  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  G  jnter,  Mr.  HaLet,  Mr. 
Mallary,  Mr.  Qthe,  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Virginia,  ai  id  Mr.  Seiberung) 


prevent  the  estate  tax 
t  n  courage  or  to  require 


the  destruction  of  op  m  lands  and  historic 
places,  by  amending  he  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provlie  that  real  property 
which  is  farmland.  w<odland,  or  open  land 


!state  may  be  valued. 


tj  amend  the  Flsher- 
of   1967   In  order   to 


strengthen  the  impoit  restrictions  which 
may  be  imposed  to  d«ter  foreign  countries 
from  conducting  fishing  operations  which 
adversely  affect  interiiatlonal  fishery  con- 
servation programs;  t©  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  J^'lsherles. 
By  Mr.  DUNCANl^ 
HJl.  15627.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  236 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that 
increases  In  a  mortgafor's  income  shaU  be 
taken  into  accoimt  (f(r  purposes  of  deter- 


mining the  amount  o 


gage  payment  under  tl  le  program  of  home- 
ownership  for  lower  li  come  famUles)  only 
to  the  extent  that  the?  exceed  Increases  In 


the   cost   of   living;    t< 
Banking  and  Currency 


his  required  mort- 


Carol  Ina, 


I  IIGGS, 


]/lT. 


the  Committee   on 


or 

enact  id 


Ifew , 


By  Mr.  FORSYT)  [E 
H.R.  15628.  A  bUl  to 
senger  Service  Act  of 
prior  to  a  change  of 
charges,  or  service  or 
ice  by  the  National 
poratlon,  a  public 
State  In  which  such 
requested  by  a  majority 
ber  of  U.S.  Senators 
the  Governor  of  such 
tee  on  Interstate  and 

By    Mr.    PRASe|i 
Addabbo,  Mrs. 
of  North 
MiNisH,  Mr. 
glnla,  Mr 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr 
Mr.  Bevill, 
Wilson  of 
Duncan,  Mr 
SiSK,  Mr.  Dav^s 

Mr.  CONYEHS 

and  Mr.  Rodin  d 
H.R.  15629.  A  bill  to 
crease  in  supplemental 
fits  under  title  XVI 
Act   which   was 
1974)  by  section  4  of 
not  be  taken  into 
the  minimum  level  of 
mentation   of   such 
until  the  legislature  of 
opportunity  to  consldet 
tlon;  to  the  Committee 
By    Mr.    FRASEi 
Thompson  of 
Mr.  Studds,  I 
MNs  of  Illinois, 
Mttrphy  of 
H.R.  15630.  A  bUl  to 
crease  in  supplemental 
fits  under  title  XVI  ol 
Act   which   was   enactqd 
1974)  by  section  4  of 
not  be  taken  Into 
minimum   level  of 
mentation  of  such 
untU  the  legislature  of 
opportunity  to  conslde;' 
tlon;  to  the  Committee 
By  Mr.  HANSEN 
Mr.    LiTJAN, 
Wyoming) : 
H.R.   15631.  A  bill 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
Congress  to  concur  in 
tlonal  agreements  for 
to  certain  nuclear 
Committee  on  Atomic 
By  Mr 
H.R.   15632.   A  bill   to 
Aviation  Act  of  1958 
latlon     of     airborne, 
avoidance  systems  on 
tary  aircraft,  and  for  . 
Committee  on  Intersta^ 
merce. 

By  Mr. 
HJl.  15633.  A  bill  to 
Standards  Act  of  1938 
tlon  from  the  mlnlmui^ 
requirements  for  that 
time  babysitters;  to 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD 
H.R.  15634.  A  blU  to 
tlon  Into  the  United 
chilled,  or  frozen  cattle 
day  period;  to  the 
Means. 

By  Mr. 

TEAorrE,  Mr. 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Una,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Pabris) 
H.R.  15635.  A  bill  to  i 
research,  development 
In  solar  energy 


I  :echler 

Bo  .AND, 
I  EDZl, 

Mis 

Te:  :as 


I  accoui  It 


ard 

tc 


o- 


HELSTOS:  CI 


HENDER30N: 


the 


McCORM^  CK 


MOj  HER, 


KETCE  UM 


amend  the  Rail  Pas- 

1970  to  provide  that, 

railroad  rates,  fares' 

d  scontinuance  of  serv- 

Rsllroad  Passenger  Cor- 

heiiring  be  held  in  the 

I  change  is  to  occur  if 

of  the  total  num- 

Representatives  or 

i  itate;  to  the  Commlt- 

:i'oreign  Commerce. 

(for    himself,    Mr. 

Sullivan,  Mr.  Jones 

.,  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr. 

of  West  Vlr- 

Mr.  Helstoski, 

:,  Mr.  Symington, 

.  Mink.  Mr.  Charles 

Mr.  MuRTHA,  Mr. 

Mr.  LiTKEN,  Mr. 

of  South  Carolina, 

Yatron,  Mr.  Ford 

): 

provide  that  the  in- 

security  income  bene- 

the  Social  Security 

(effective  July   i. 

Public  Law  93-233  shall 

account  in  determining 

I  equlred  State  supple- 

tiefits.   In   any   State, 

the  State  htis  had  an 

such  supplementa- 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

(for    himself,    Mr. 

Jersey,  Mr.  Aspin, 

EiLBERG,  Mrs.  COL- 

Mr.  Myers,  and  Mr. 

Illinois)  : 

provide  that  the  In- 
1  lecurlty  Income  bene- 
the  Social  Security 
'    (effective  July  l, 
Pi^bllc  Law  93-233  shall 
In  determining  the 
rec^ulred   State   supple- 
in  any  State, 
the  State  has  had  an 
such  supplementa- 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
"  Idaho  (for  himself, 

Mr.    RONCALIO    of 


(f : 


amend  the  Atomic 

amended,  to  enable 

disapprove  interna- 

c|3operatlon  In  regard 

to  the  Joint 


tech  Qology; 
El  lergy. 


amend  the  Federal 
require  the  Instal- 
(^operatlve    collision 
civil  and  mill- 
purposes;  to  the 
and  Foreign  Com- 


t<i 


c«  rtaln 
other 


to 


ajmend  the  Fair  Labor 
provide  an  exemp- 
wage  and  overtime 
let  for  certain  full- 
Committee  on  Edu- 


prohlblt  the  Importa- 

$tates  of  any  fresh. 

meat  during  a  180- 

Compalttee  on  Ways  and 


(for  himself,  Mr. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER, 

B>owNiNG,  Mr.  Winn, 

A^ABTiN  of  North  Caro- 

Mr.  Thornton, 


ft  rther  the  conduct  of 

and  demonstrations 

technologies,  to  establish  a 
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solar  energy  coordination  and  management 
project,  to  amend  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  to  provide  for 
scientific  and  technical  training  in  solar  en- 
ery,  to  establish  a  Solar  Energy  Institute,  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  suitable  in- 
centives to  assure  the  rapid  commercial  utili- 
zation of  solar  energy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 

ByMr.  SEBELIUS: 

H.R.  15636.  A  bill  to  Umlt  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  district 
courts  m  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.    

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Fisher)  : 

H.R.  15637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  to  Increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  forestry  In- 
centive program  administered  under  title  X 
of  such  act  and  to  Increase  the  size  of  a 
tract  which  may  be  affected  by  such  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiuw. 
By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 

HJl.  15638.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5051 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer);   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.R.  15639.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  State-con- 
ducted lotteries  from  certain  prohibitions 
of  Federal  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  15640.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  exempt  State-con- 
ducted lotteries  from  certain  prohibitions 
of  Federal  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter, Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and 
Mr.  CoNTE)  : 

HJl.  15641.  A  bill  to  establish  an  office 
within  the  Congress  with  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone number,  to  be  known  as  the  congres- 
sional advisory  legislative  line  (CALL),  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  free  and 
open  access  to  Information,  on  an  immedi- 
ate basis,  relating  to  the  status  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  pending  before  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California)  : 

H.R.  15642.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize cost-of-living  Increases  in  such  ben- 
efits and  in  State  supplementary  pajTnents, 
to  prevent  reductions  In  such  benefits  be- 
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cause  of  social  security  benefit  increases,  to 
provide  reimbursement  to  States  for  home 
relief  payments  to  disabled  applicants  prior 
to  determination  of  their  disability,  to  per- 
mit pajrment  of  such  benefits  directly  to 
drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  (without  a  third- 
party  payee)  in  certain  cases,  to  continue  on 
a  permanent  basis  the  provision  making  sup- 
plemental security  income  recipients  eligible 
for  food  stamps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DIOGS  (by  request) : 

H.R.  15643.  A  bill  to  reorganize  pubUc 
higher  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
establish  a.  board  of  trustees,  authorize  and 
direct  the  board  of  trustees  to  consolidate  the 
existing  local  institutions  of  public  higher 
education  into  a  single  Land-Grant  Univer- 
sity of  the  District  of  Columbia,  direct  the 
board  of  trustees  to  administer  the  University 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  15644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Re\'enue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $750 
to  $1,500  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  PRITCHARD : 

H.R.  15645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  that  social  security 
benefit  Increases  (beginning  with  those  be- 
coming effective  in  1974)  are  to  be  disre- 
garded in  determining  a  household's  eligi- 
bility to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  the  amount  of  its  benefits  luider 
such  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  15646.  A  blU  to  provide  that  social 
security  benefit  increases  (beginning  with 
those  becoming  effective  in  1974)  are  to  be 
disregarded  in  determining  eligibility  for 
assistance  under  the  medicaid  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.R.  15647.  A  bill  to  establish  university 
coal  research  laboratories  and  to  establish 
energy  resource  fellowships,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

H.R.  15648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  more  effective  regtUation  of  elections  for 
Federal  office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 

HJl.  15649.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  addition 
to  the  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial  of 
the  site  of  the  salt  calm  utilized  by  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  GUDE: 

HJl.  15650.  A  bUl  to  incorporate  the  Unit^ 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  I|: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  1079.  Joint  Resolution  proposldg 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tte 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  rights  <f 
unborn  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  tl)e 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRON: 

H.  Res.  1198.  Resolution  relating  to  tde 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  a  a 
International  effort  to  reduce  the  risk  (f 
famine  and  lessen  human  suffering;  to  tl  e 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.  Res.  1199.  Resolution  expressing  tde 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  coi  - 
ceming  the  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  tt  e 
Irish  minority  in  Northern  Ireland;  to  tlje 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  TIERNAN: 

H.  Res.  1200.  Resolution  provldtag  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representi  ,- 
tlves  on  any  resolution  to  impeach  the  Pre  ;- 
Ident  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.  WOLFF: 

H.  Res.  1201.  Resolution  expressing  tile 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  coi  - 
cernlng  the  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  tie 
Irish  minority  in  Northern  Ireland;  to  tqe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXii, 

506.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorlAl 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Car(  i- 
llna,  relative  to  restrictions  on  beef  Im- 
ports, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  priva  c 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  aiid 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  15651.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edward  <fc. 

Kelso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FISHER: 

HJl.  15652.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Carla  ; 

Finch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.RODINO: 

H.R.  15653.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  C(iL 

Robert  L.  King  (retired);  to  the  Commltt « 

on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   SUPERIOR   COURT 
JUDGE  JAMES  R.   GIULIANO 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP   NEW   JERSET 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  today  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  the  retirement  of  one 
of  Essex  County  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey's  finest  public  servants — and  my 
dear  friend,  Superior  Court  Judge  James 
R.  Giuliano.  Judge  Giuliano,  on  June  18 
of  this  year  ended  a  career  which 
spanned  50  years  of  Jurisprudential  his- 
tory in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


Judge  Giuliano  began  his  public  career 
at  the  age  of  21,  when  in  1926  he  was 
elected  a  Republican  committeeman  in 
the  city  of  Newark's  old  eighth  ward.  The 
following  year  he  was  graduated  from  the 
New  Jersey  Law  School  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  New  Jersey  Bar. 

Judge  Giuliano  demonstrated  the  pas- 
sion for  honest  government  which  was 
to  consume  his  career  when  in  1934  he 
joined  the  then  newly  formed  Essex 
County  Clean  Government  movement. 

Giuliano  has  served  his  State  and  Na- 
tion in  both  appointed  and  elected  posi- 
tions. In  1935  and  1936  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Assem- 
bly, the  lower  house  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Legislature.  In  1944,  Judge  Giuli- 
ano was  appointed  a  deputy  attorney 


general  by  then  Attorney  General  Walt«  r 
D.  Van  Riper.  In  this  capacity,  yourg 
James  Giuliano  was  assigned  to  crimini  il 
prosecutions  in  Hudson  County  where  1  e 
won  convictions  in  an  amazing  53  out  ( if 
54  cases — a  record  which  made  him  oiie 
of  America's  most  successful  trial  lavt- 
yers. 

As  New  Jersey's  own  Star  Ledger  news- 
paper noted: 

Even  tlireats  on  his  life  In  connection  wl4b 
the  prosecution  of  the  Joseph  GrUlo  ai  d 
SUlo  DeVita  miu-der  case  failed  to  bring  ai  y 
slackening  in  his  pace  as  a  prosecutor.  whl<  h 
by  1957  had  seen  him  working  on  over  2J  0 
murder  cases. 

Asked  by  the  Star  Ledger  to  commeikt 
on  the  single  element  responsible  for  h  s 
outstanding  record  as  a  prosecutop. 
Judge  Giuliano  remarked: 
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I  think  I  was  known  as  a  man  who  pre- 
pared. The  secret  or  a  good  prosecutor  lies 
In  preparation,  belief  In  your  case.  Impress- 
ing the  jury  with  your  sincerity,  and  some- 
thing I  never  failed  to  emphasize  to  a  Jury; 
that  you  are  working  for  a  very  Important 
client,  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

After  working  in  the  Essex  County 
prosecutor's  oCBce  as  both  second  assist- 
ant prosecutor  and  later  first  assistant 
prosecutor,  Giuliano  was  appointed  as  an 
Essex  County  court  judge.  Prom  there  in 
1960,  he  was  nominated  to  the  superior 
court  of  New  Jersey  by  then  Gov. 
Robert  B.  Meyner.  Former  Gov.  Richard 
J.  Hughes  reappointed  Giuliano  to  this 
position  in  1966.  Within  a  month 
after  his  reappointment.  Judge  Giuliano 
was  named  as  acting  assignment  judge 
by  Chief  Justice  Joseph  Weintraub. 
Giuliano  served  briefly  in  this  capacity 
as  Middlesex  County  assignment  judge 
before  being  appointed  Essex  County  as- 
signment judge.  It  was  In  this  position 
that  Judge  Giuliano  completed  his  dis- 
tinguished career. 

During  the  time  he  served  eis  assign- 
ment judge,  Giuliano  worked  on  modi- 
fication of  a  program  to  ease  bail  restric- 
tions and  developed  a  plan  to  provide  a 
legal  defense  for  all  financially  indigent 
defendants  charged  with  criminal  offen- 
ses. Judge  Giuliano  also  helped  create  a 
more  independant  grand  jury  system  in 
Essex  Coimty. 

Upon  his  retirement  the  Star  Ledger  of 
Newark  saw  fit  to  print  the  following 
editorial  tribute  to  this  distinguished 
citizen: 

A   Man   op   Law 

Public  life  has  been  a  way  of  life  for  Su- 
perior Court  Judge  James  R.  Olullano,  the 
assignment  jurist  In  Essex  County.  After  50 
years  of  government  service,  he  Is  winding  up 
an  eventful  and  colorful  career  that  began 
at  the  callow  age  of  21. 

Judge  Ouiliano  reta'.ns  much  of  the  zest 
and  drive  that  marked  a  successful  entry  into 
politics,  when  he  was  elected  Republican 
county  committeeman  In  1926,  a  year  before 
ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Law  and  politics  were  prime,  dominant 
forces  for  this  blunt,  outspoken  jurist.  He 
had  a  reputation  as  a  tough  but  fair  prose- 
cutor, traits  that  were  readily  distinguishable 
In  his  lengthy  tenure  on  the  bench.  In  1944. 
as  deputy  attorney  general  he  was  assigned 
to  criminal  prosecutions  In  Hudson  County, 
where  he  won  convictions  in  53  of  54  ca.ses. 

Although  he  mamtalned  an  abiding,  lively 
(albeit  non-active)  Interest  in  politics,  the 
law  in  all  its  myriad  phases  has  been  pre- 
eminent for  Judge  Giuliano.  Before  hts  ele- 
vation to  the  bench,  he  had  been  a  prosecu- 
tor with  an  enormous  capacity  for  trial  work, 
representing  the  state  in  250  murder  cases. 

He  displayed  a  toughness  in  character 
when  he  assumed  the  prosecution  of  a  homi- 
cide ca.se  that  aroused  community  passions 
and  even  brought  threats  on  his  life.  He  was 
placed  under  24-hour  guard  during  the  trial, 
In  which  the  defendants  were  given  death 
sentences,  later  commuted  to  life  terms. 

And  now.  on  his  70th  birthday,  still  vigor- 
ous and  alert.  Judge  Giuliano  Is  stepping 
down  from  the  bench  for  the  last  time.  As 
his  judicial  colleagues  would  fondly  attest, 
his  voice  remains  a  powerful  advocacy  (in 
decibels  as  well  as  commitment)  for  law  and 
justice. 

In  spite  of  the  countless  hours  spent  in 
tireless  devotion  to  the  law.  Judge  Giu- 
liano found  ample  time  to  be  a  loving 
husband  and  attentive  father.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Teresa  Mary  Cicenla  will 


EXTENSIONS 


celebrate  their  43rc 
riage. 

The  immortal  Oljver 
Jr.  once  remarked : 

I  thlnli  that  as  life 
it  is  required  of  a 
the  passion  and  acti4n 
of  bemg  judged  not 


t( 


Juc  ge 


Even  by  the  str|:t 
Justice  Holmes, 
a  life  full  of  the 
his  times. 

The  New  Jersey 
better  for  his  contribution 
pie  of  New  Jersey 
and  distinguished 
well  in  his  retirement 
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year  of  happy  mar- 
Wendell  Holmes, 


is  action  and  passion, 
I  that  he  should  share 
of  his  time  at  peril 
have  lived. 


standards  of  Mr. 

Giuliano  has  lived 

afction  and  passion  of 


judiciary  system  is 
I  jointhepeo- 
in  saluting  his  long 
( areer  and  wish  him 


HARRY  KIM:  REI  EL  WITH  A  CAUSE 


HON.  SPARK  1 1.  MATSUNAGA 


OP    I  AW  All 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  J\ine 


REPRESENTATIVES 
25,  1974 


Mr.  MATSUNAG  \.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is, 
indeed,  a  pleasure  t  >  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord an  inspiring  ac(  ount  of  the  great  ef- 
forts and  achlevem(  nts  of  a  young  man — 
a  social  worker  froi  a  Hilo,  Hawaii,  aptly 
called  a  rebel  with  a  cause.  His  name  is 
Harry  Kim,  and  he  is  the  county  direc- 
tor of  the  Law  En:  orcement  Assistance 
Administration — LI  AA.  Mr.  Kim  is  an 
outstanding  examp  e  of  the  young  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  who,  instead  of  just 
complaining,  are  ac  tively  engaged  in  re- 
storing honor,  digrity,  and  integrity  to 
our  public  instituti(  ns. 

Harry  Kim's  success  may  have  been 
assured  by  the  supj  ort  of  the  Honorable 
Shunichi  Kimura,  former  Big  Island 
mayor,  whose  initisH  foresight  and  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Kim  instilled  confidence 


in  the  young  man 


Bruce   McCall,   present   mayor   of  the 


coimty  of  Hawaii, 
Kimura's    policy. 
Kimura: 


who  followed  Mayor 
Jaid    former   Mayor 


Harry  Is  one  of  th« 
government. 

And  Mayor  McCdIl 
"nmning  all  the  sjcial 
county  of  Hawaii." 

Kim,  34,  has  demonstrated 
sonal  concern  for 
and  high  school  drjopouts 
that  almost  75  pe 
spent  in  seeking  hoiies 
teenagers.  An  ex-dfopout 
self-styled  "rebel," 
complain  a  lot  abtut 
social  services  programs 

He  says: 

This  job  gives  me 
thing  about  It,  and 


most  effective  guys  In 

says  Harry  Kim  is 
services  for  the 

a  rare  per- 

troubled  youngsters 

He  estimates 

cent  of  his  time  is 

and  jobs  for  such 

himself  and  a 

Kim  says  he  used  to 

problems  in  the 


The  article  as  it 
lulu  Star-Bulletin 
newspapers,  follows 

[From  the  Honolulu 
June 
Harry  Kim 


(By 

Hilo. — He  was  an 
firm  Ideas,  a  sharp 
shoulder.  Suddenly 
of  the  bureaucratic 
It's  the  kind  of 


Jo]  n 


and  the  Honorable 


a  chance  to  do  some- 
's what  I  care  about. 


tl  lat' 


a  speared  in  the  Hono- 
<  ne  of  Hawaii's  major 


Reiel 


Star-BiUletin, 
1974] 

With  a  Cause 
Knox) 
mgry  young  man  with 
gue  and  a  chip  on  his 
was  shoved  to  the  top 
l^eap  he  had  despised, 
that  has  been  told 


st>ry 


core  placent, 


Hlo 


competerce 


M.  !Call 


7> 


syst  sm 


,  th3 


before.  tTsually  It  ends 
grown  smug  and 
power  and  even  more 
predecessors. 

But  Harry  Kim  of 
drive  nor  his  anger  a1 
shortchange  the  Big 

As  for  his 
Mayor  Shunichi  Klmuija 
most  effective  guys  in 

And  Mayor  Bruce 
as   well    as   admiratlo^i 
ments:  "When  he 
posed  to  be  just  a  pi 
near  rimning  all  the 
County  of  Hawaii !" 

Kim,  34,  Is  the 
Law  Enforcement 
(LEAA).  He  has  the 
natlng  sometimes 
Federal  agencies 
grams  for  the 
and  the  real  or  potential 

But   Kim's   imlque 
government  has  been 
for  troubled  youngsters, 
dropouts  who  have  no 

He  estimates  that 
goes  to  direct  personal 
teenagers  in  work 
ter  homes.  Hundreds 
his  office   by  referral 
schools.  Family  Court 
friends. 

Why  has  an 
direct  and  energetic 
vidual  dropouts? 

"I  guess  it's  being 
never  was  considered 
swered  Kim  with  a  wr; ' 
often  battled  the 

Kim  admits  he  was 
made  few  friends  In 
came  to  his  present 
he  was  a  teacher  at 
and  a  teacher-counsel(^r 

There   was  little 
his  bosses  In  the 
bothered  by  the 
the  system,  and  Kim' 
by  his  compulsion  to 
fault    In   loud    and 

Kimura,  now  a 
that  school  officials 
thtislastlc 
came  up  for  the  LEA^ 

"But  Harry  did  have 
so  I  told  my  corporation 
and  hire  him,"  Kimura 

"When  he  flrst  cams 
tremendous  ability  to 
rltate  all  the  people  he 

"But  within  months, 
Ing  transition.  Wlthou ; 
or  anger  with  the 
an  ability  to  comm 

Kim's  first  decision 
areas"  where 
offer  people  In  troubl^ 

He  established  an 
which  partly  subsidize!  i 
who  are  placed  with 
ployers. 

If  the  employer 
ance   after  two  weeks, 
permanently. 

Kim  also  hired  a 
ciallst  to  work  with 
a  training  program 
Community  College 
accomplishment: 
local  Job  Corps  and 
gram  mainly  for  Big 

His  office  has  taken 
power  training  prograrii 
ect,  and  also  supervise^ 
the  Committee  on 
the  Status  of  Women 

The  County  Council 
to  Include  five  other 
have  also  granted  Kim 


did 
recommend  Ettlons 
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with  the  former  rebel 

corrupted  by 

Incompetent  than  his 


has  lost  neither  his 
social  systems  which 
Inland's  youth. 

former  Big  Island 
calls  him  "one  of  the 
goverrunent." 

expresses  wonder 

for   Kim's   achleve- 

sta^ted  out,  he  was  sup- 

1  inner.  Now  he's  danm 

social  services  for  the 

Coiinty's  director  for  the 

Assl  stance  Administration 

delicate  task  of  coordl- 

jeal  )us  County,  State  and 

concerned  with  social  pro- 

unemplo  ^ed,  the  disadvantaged 

lawbreakers. 

contribution  to  local 

his  personal  concern 

I,  particularly  school 

jobs  and  little  hope. 

per  cent  of  his  time 

efforts  to  place  such 

trai^ilng  programs  or  fos- 

r  youths  have  come  to 

from  social  agencies, 

or  through  parents  or 

administrator  taken  such  a 
l^and  In  helping  indl- 

a|i  ex-dropout  myself.  I 

a  good  student,"  an- 

smlle  of  one  who  has 

and  lost. 

self-styled  rebel  who 

bureaucracy  until  he 

In  1971.  Before  that, 

Elonokaa  High  School 

at  Hilo  High  School. 

between  Kim  and 

system.  Kim  was 

and  rigidity  of 

superiors  were  Irked 

point  out  every  single 

^rldent    tones. 

court  Judge,  recalls 

not  give  Kim  en- 

when  he  flrst 

post  in  1971. 

a  reputation  as  a  doer, 

counsel  to  go  ahead 

said. 

,  Harry  stUl  had  this 
step  on  toes  and  ir- 
came  in  contact  with, 
there  was  this  amaz- 
losing  his  impatience 
,  he  developed 
with  people." 
was  to  Identify  "gap 
nt  had  no  services  to 


JoQ 


lOire 

sctool 
phllc  sophy 


clrci  lit 


bun  laucracy, 
uitlcate 


Interim  work  program" 

the  salaries  of  youths 

public  or  private  em- 


app  roves 


of  the  perform- 
he  hires  the  youth 


n  !w 
fcr 
and 
res<  ued 


Fill  plno  Immigration  spe- 

Immigrants,  set  up 

dropouts  at  Hawaii 

— In  one  of  his  major 

the    floundering 

cdnverted  It  Into  a  pro- 

::sland  youths. 

on  the  County's  man- 

and  drug  abuse  proj- 

the  Board  of  Ethics, 

Children  and  Youth  and 

qommlttee. 

expanded  Kim's  office 

workers.  Councllmen 

a  $25,000  "Instant  ac- 
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tlon"  fund  Into  which  he  can  dip  at  any 

time  to  help  youths  when  they  need  help 

which  usuaUy  means  "right  NOW." 

In  his  three  years  on  the  job,  Kim  has  gone 
through  some  personal  changes.  He  doesn't 
point  his  finger  at  other  people  so  much 
these  days. 

"This  Job  has  a  lot  to  do  with  my  growing 
up,"  he  said.  "I  began  to  see  the  whole  pic- 
ture. This  Job  forces  me  to  look  at  the  whole 
complex  setup  and  have  a  little  more  pa- 
tience in  expecting  change." 

One  of  the  biggest  changes  In  Kim's  atti- 
tudes was  a  newfound  respect  for  the  "bu- 
reaucrats" he  had  once  thought  stodgy  and 
uncaring. 

"This  Is  where  I  was  dead  wrong.  I  found 
out  very  fast  that  all  of  those  Individuals  I 
worked  with  have  a  sincere  desire  to  try  to 
help  the  community,"  Kim  said. 

In  fact,  he  said,  the  personal  friendships 
and  the  trust  among  officials  on  the  Big  Is- 
land account  for  much  of  the  agencies'  re- 
cent success  in  social  programs. 

How  much  has  Harry  Kim  really  changed? 

"He's  still  an  angry  young  guy,  and  I  hope 
he  never  loses  that  quality,"  answers  Judge 
Kimura. 

"I  don't  think  he's  made  that  many  con- 
cessions In  his  personality,"  says  Sadao 
Nlshlda,  director  of  the  Big  Island's  family 
court. 

"We  needed  his  agresslve  style.  I  think  he 
made  other  people  realize  that  we've  got  to 
get  moving  if  we  want  to  accomplish  any- 
thing for  these  kids." 

Kim  Is  still  an  Intense  and  driven  man.  But 
his  recognition  of  others'  efforts  and  good- 
will seems  real. 

"Three  years  ago  I  was  just  staff.  As  staff, 
it's  very  easy  to  complain.  This  Job  gives  me  a 
chance  to  do  something  about  It,"  he  said. 
"And  that's  what  I  really  care  about." 


SENATOR  BROOKE  ADDRESSES 
HAVERHILL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
ON  CAREER   EDUCATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHXrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Jime  2  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
my  State  of  Massachusetts,  Senator 
Edward  W.  Brooke,  delivered  an  address 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Whittier  Regional  Technical  School 
located  in  my  congressional  district  in 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

Senator  Brooke's  thoughtful  remarks 
marked  the  fulfillment  of  an  educational 
project  undertaken  jointly  by  11  Massa- 
chusetts communities  in  northeastern 
Massachusetts.  The  new  program  at  the 
Whittier  Regional  Technical  School 
provide  quality  vocational  and  technical 
education  for  north  shore  students. 

Senator  Brooke's  remarks  contain  a 
number  of  valuable  insights.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  can  all  agree  with  Senator 
BROOKE  that  our  Nation  must  make  better 
use  of  Its  human  resources,  and  that  our 
educational  system  holds  the  key  to  our 
success  in  utilizing  human  potential. 

At  present,  our  educational  system  as 
Senator  Brooke  points  out,  Is  not  re- 
sponding to  the  changing  conditions  of 
our  society.  Our  educational  system  has 
become  so  college-oriented  that  It 
Ignores  the  needs  of  the  majority  of 
students  for  whom  a  college  education 
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may  not  be  particularly  applicable.  The 
Federal  Government  should  expand 
its  support  for  education  directly  related 
to  the  occupational  and  vocational  needs 
of  contemporary  students. 

Because  of  the  relevance  of  Senator 
Brooke's  remarks,  and  because  of  the 
commendations  deserved  by  the  11  par- 
ticipating communities  in  the  Whittier 
Regional  Technical  School,  I  ask  that 
the  entire  text  of  Senator  Brooke's 
address  be  reprinted  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke 
Today  Is  a  great  day  m  the  educational 
history  of  Haverhill  and  her  surrounding 
6ommunities.  For  today  In  dedicating  the 
Whittier  Regional  High  School  we  celebrate 
the  achievement  of  eleven  Massachusetts 
communities  working  together  to  provide 
quality  vocational  and  technical  education 
for  their  young. 

We  are  aware  of  the  benefits  that  wUl  be 
derived  from  this  school  for  students  and  for 
the  local  and  state  economv.  Moreover,  we 
should  be  aware  of  how  this  school  and  its 
piu-poses  and  its  graduates  will  relate  to 
national  needs  In  this  last  quarter  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

The  America  we  see  today  appears  vastly 
different  from  the  country  of  seemingly  limit- 
less economic  promise  and  opportunities  we 
saw  only  a  few  years  ago.  Its  place  In  the 
world  appears  less  assured,  its  international 
economic  preeminence  seriously  threatened. 
We  have  suddenly  become  aware  of  the 
value  and  scarcity  of  our  resources  and  of 
the  necessity  to  stop  being  "the  throw  away  ' 
society.  We  see  the  Imperative  for  a  more 
productive  national  economy  with  a  more 
efficient  use  of  and  a  greater  yield  from  all 
of  our  resources — including  our  most  valu- 
able resource,  our  manpower.  In  addition, 
with  the  federal  government  being  asked  to 
perform  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  serv- 
ices, we  must  also  assure  a  more  careful  and 
efficient  use  of  federal  tax  dollars  In  social 
as  well  as  In  defense  expenditures. 

All  these  factors  have  forced  us  to  re-exam- 
ine our  system  of  education  and  our  expen- 
ditures for  education.  And  we  have  found 
that  we  have  been  wasteful  in  terms  not  only 
of  dollars  but,  more  Importantly,  In  terms 
of  human  lives. 

One  conclusion  Is  that  our  education  sys- 
tem must  be  measured  in  terms  of  how  well 
it  is  preparing  students  for  the  total  task  of 
living.  Including  preparing  them  for  mean- 
ingful and  remunerative  work: 

Each  year  850,000  students  drop  out  of 
elementary  or  secondary  school. 

Each  year  750,000  graduate  from  the  high 
school  general  curriculum,  largely  unpre- 
pared either  to  choose  or  to  qualify  for  a 
career. 

Each  year  850.000  leave  college  without  a 
degree  or  without  completion  of  an  occupa- 
tional program. 

This  represents  a  total  of  2.5  million  young 
people  who  leave  our  educational  system  with 
little  or  no  training,  with  few  if  any  market- 
able skills.  And  this  in  the  main  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  unemployment  among  young 
people  Is  far  higher  than  among  the  poptda- 
tlon  as  a  whole. 

In  terms  of  tax  dollars,  the  education  of 
850,000  dropouts  represents  a  national  in- 
vestment of  almost  $7  billion;  the  750,000 
who  graduate  from  the  high  school  general 
curriculum,  an  investment  of  $9  billion ;  and 
those  who  leave  college  unprepared  for  a 
career,  an  Investment  of  $12  bUUon.  Those 
Investments  total  almost  (28  billion,  or  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  we  spend  on  edu- 
cation every  year. 

These  are  the  costs  of  the  faUures  of  our 
present  education  system  In  national  terms 
And  we  know  all  too  weU  the  costs  of  these 
failures  In  human  terms.  It  Is  demoralizing 
for  any  person  to  be  unable  to  find  a  Job,  to 
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be  unwanted  In  the  labor  market,  to  be  abl(  i 
to  find  only  marginal,  part-time,  or  tempo  > 
rary  jobs.  For  a  young  person  starting  adxU  i 
life,  this  is  particularly  true — he  Is  made  t<  i 
doubt  his  own  worth,  he  Is  robbed  of  his  un- 
tried self-confidence,  he  Is  made  to  feel  ever 
more  Isolated  and  aUenated  In  this  increas- 
ingly complex  and  Impersonal  world. 

When  we  question  how  these  failures  ix. 
our  education  system  occtir,  we  find  that  lE 
many  ways  our  system  of  education  grew 
Increasingly  imrelated  to  the  needs  of  our  na- 
tlon  and  its  total  economy. 

Our  education  system  better  answered  the 
need  for  occupational  training  in  the  pasi 
than  it  does  now.  The  demands  upon  It  wer« 
simpler.  In  a  rviral,  agricultural  economy, 
there  were  but  a  limited  UTimber  of  occupa- 
tions. Only  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  said 
that  "a  boy  might  observe  the  full  range 
of  his  occupational  expectations  by  walking 
beside  his  father  at  the  time  of  plowing,  by 
watching  the  farmers,  blacksmiths,  and 
tradesmen  who  did  business  In  his  home- 
town." A  girl  could  view  the  occupational 
choices  open  to  her  with  even  lees  effort, 
Training  for  an  occupation  could  occur  on 
the  family  farm  or  through  an  apprentice- 
ship. Advanced  schooling  and  college  was 
largely  reserved  as  a  preparation  for  a  limited 
nimiber  of  traditional  occupations — pri- 
marily teaching  and  the  ministry. 

Young  people  seldom  realize  that  advanced 
schooling  was  not  prevalent  until  well  Into 
this  century.  In  1890,  less  than  four  percent 
of  those  of  high  school  age  were  enrolled  In 
high  school.  High  school  did  not  become  a 
mass  mstltutlon,  enrolling  half  or  more  of 
the  population,  until  after  1930 — which  may 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  dark  ages  for  the 
students  in  the  audience,  but  is  well  within 
the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  parents. 

Once  mass  high  school  was  achieved,  we 
became  college  oriented.  A  college  degree  be- 
came the  required,  often  unnecessary,  cre- 
dential for  numerous  jobs.  Indeed,  spurred  In 
great  part  by  the  scientific  and  technical 
competition  with  the  Russians  we  became 
not  only  coUege  oriented  but  Increasingly 
oriented  to  graduate  school  beyond  college. 
As  a  result  of  pouring  millions  of  dollars 
Into  higher  education  In  the  1960's,  we  now 
have  mass  higher  education.  This  was  made 
possible  in  great  part  by  massive  infusion  of 
federal  funds  into  oiu-  colleges  and  uni- 
versities during  the  1960's.  The  result  of  all 
this  effort  is  that  one-third  of  all  young 
people  in  the  18-21  year  old  bracket  now  go 
to  college — and  almost  one-half  of  this  age 
group  wUl  attend  college  for  at  least  a  short 
period. 

It  has  been  said  that  belief  In  education  is 
the  American  religion.  Hence  it  was  assumed 
that  advanced  schooling  would  automatically 
hasten  achievement  of  our  social,  political 
and  economic  goals  in  this  country.  But  in 
the  last  few  years  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  education  and  more  specifically  a  coUege 
degree  are  neither  a  national  nor  even  a  per- 
sonal panacea.  We  have  come  to  see  that 
schooling  for  the  sake  of  schooling  Is  less 
important  than  the  content  of  that  school- 
ing. We  have  come  to  realize  that  a  high 
school  should  be  judged  by  many  criteria,  not 
Just  by  the  number  of  students  It  sends  on 
to  college. 

The  present  failure  of  American  education 
In  Its  pre-occupatlon  with  a  college  degree 
bears  many  witnesses.  The  flrst  is  the  nature 
of  the  Job  market.  On  a  national  economic 
level,  we  now  flnd  that  in  the  present  dec- 
ade—the 1970's— only  two  Jobs  out  of  every 
ten  will  require  a  college  education  as  we 
now  know  It.  However,  the  existing  bias  of 
our  education  system  towards  college  leaves 
the  majority  of  students  unserved.  As  many 
as  80%  of  our  secondary  school  students 
should  be  receiving  career  training,  whereas 
only  25%  receive  such  training. 

Students  themselves  perhaps  best  recognize 
these  failures  of  American  education.  Their 
sense  of  frustration  and  malaise  and  their 
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complaints  that  the  school  work  which  they 
are  being  asked  to  do  Is  largely  Irrelevant  to 
the  task  of  living  are  commonplace.  And 
this  Is  not  only  true  among  high  school 
students  and  dropouts,  but  among  college 
students  as  well. 

In  earlier  times  a  person  aged  16,  17  or 
18  was  a  wage  earner,  and  possibly  the 
responsible  head  of  a  family  with  bis  or 
her  schooling  well  over  and  adult  life  well 
tinderway.  Today  education  prolongs  adoles- 
cence. Today  most  young  people  of  this  same 
age  group  find  themselves  in  a  strange,  half- 
way world,  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  neither 
child  nor  adult.  Too  many  have  spent  the 
required  12  years  in  a  school  system  which 
has  too  often  presented  them  with  college 
preparatory  courses  in  which  they  have  little 
interest  and  which  too  often  they  correctly 
perceive  as  being  of  little,  if  any,  use  to 
them  in  life. 

We  know  now  that  our  goal  should  have 
been  a  comprehensive  education  serving  the 
whole  man,  his  occupational  as  well  as  his 
Intellectual  needs.  This  is  what  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  meant  decades  ago  when  he  said, 
"The  antithesis  between  a  technical  and  a 
liberal  education  is  fallacious.  There  can  be 
no  adequate  technical  education  which  is 
not  liberal,  and  no  liberal  education  which 
la  not  technical;  that  Is,  no  education  which 
does  not  Impart  both  technical  and  Intellec- 
tual vision  .  .  .  education  should  turn  out 
the  pupil  with  something  he  knows  well  and 
something  he  can  do  well." 

More  recently,  James  Bryant  Conant,  for- 
mer President  of  Harvard,  warned  us  that 
"in  a  heavily  urbanized  and  industrialized 
free  society  the  educational  experiences  of 
youth  should  fit  his  subsequent  employ- 
ment. There  should  be  a  smooth  transition 
from  full  time  schooling  to  a  full  time  job, 
whether  that  transition  be  after  grade  ten  or 
after  graduation  from  school,  college,  or 
university." 

You  in  greater  Haverhill  have  recognized 
the  wisdom  of  these  words,  but  unfortunately 
the  nation  as  a  whole  has  not. 

Our  education  system  continues  to  squan- 
der our  manpower  resources,  a  waste  we  can 
no  longer  afford.  We  see  this  waste  in  our 
unemployment  rolls;  we  see  it  in  our  welfare 
rolls.  We  see  the  waste  in  the  millions  of 
our  young — and  not  so  young — who  find  a 
Job  on  a  hit  or  miss  basis  and  who  are 
subject  to  clinging  to  one  part-time,  mar- 
ginal Job  after  another.  We  also  see  this 
waste  in  expensive  manpower  training  pro- 
grams which  provide  the  Job  training  which 
should  have  been  taught  in  school. 

A  primary  function  of  education  must  be 
to  make  the  student  fully  aware  of  the  full 
range  of  occupational  posslbUitlee  open  to 
him  and  to  train  him  for  the  one  which 
mo6t  interests  him  and  suits  his  talents. 
College  is  only  one  choice  In  the  large  range 
of  possibilities  open  to  students  today. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
Statistics,  there  are  now  23,000  different  oc- 
cupations In  this  country.  Many  of  these 
were  unknown  when  the  parents  of  Whit- 
tier  students  and  I  faced  the  task  of  choos- 
ing an  occupation.  Over  3,000  new  Job  clas- 
sifications have  been  created  since  1961 
alone.  Only  competent  and  active  aggres- 
sive counseling  in  our  schools  can  make  the 
individual  student  aware  of  the  choices  open 
to  him. 

Students  must  be  particularly  made  aware 
of  those  fields  with  the  greatest  growth. 
Panning  and  manufacturing,  once  the  larg- 
est occupational  fields  in  the  nation,  have 
declined  greatly  In  relation  to  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  Panning  now  requires  less  than 
four  percent  of  the  labor  force.  The  produc- 
tion of  goods  in  total — raising  food  crops, 
building,    mining    and    manufacturing    of 
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goods — has  required     .__ _. 

country's  work  force  s  nee  the  late  1940's. 

As  our  economy  b  (comes  more  complex 
and  the  Jobs  more  specialized,  the  niunber 
and  kinds  of  posltione  within  each  occupa- 
tional category  will  proliferate.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  the  dramatic  expansion  of  Job  op- 
portunities is  in  the  field  of  health.  In  1900, 
there  was  one  healti  assistant  for  every 
doctor;  today  that  ratio  is  13  to  1.  By  the 
end  of  the  1970'8,  it  nay  climb  to  25  to  l. 
Our  young  people  she  uld  be  made  aware  of 
these  developments  and  opportiuilties. 

Career  education  must  be  made  available 
not  only  to  students  but  to  adults  as  well. 
With  a  fast  changing  (  conomy,  choice  of  and 
training  for  a  career  i  lay  cease  to  be  a  once 
in  a  lifetime  occurren  ce.  An  individual  may 
have  to  change  occupations  several  times 
during  the  course  of  his  life.  Our  schools 
must  be  ready  to  provl  ie  the  necessary  train- 
ing such  as  you  are  d  sing  here  at  Whittler. 

Our  schools  offering  career  education  must 
also  be  more  sensitive  1  o  the  fact  that  women 
already  compose  fortj  percent  of  the  work 
force  and  in  a  few  yei  rs,  will  represent  fifty 
percent  of  those  emp  oved.  Vocational  pro- 
grams must  cease  to  refiect  a  subconscious 
male  bias  that  women  are  destined  by  some 
inviolable  law  of  natu;  e  to  work  in  a  limited 
nimiber  of  occupatlois,  too  often  at  the 
lower  levels,  and  almo  it  always  for  the  low- 
est pay. 

The  federal  govemn  ent  must  fulfill  its  re- 
sponslbUlty  in  this  re  lirection  of  American 
education  in  assuring  hat  each  Individual  Is 
provided  a  total  education.  At  present  it 
does  not.  It  is  estim  ited  that  the  federal 
government  has  spent  $14  on  higher  educa- 
tion for  each  $1  it  haj  spent  on  career  edu- 
cation. Obviously  muii  more  federal  funds 
for  career  education  Is  tequlred  If  our  schools 
are  to  be  made  more  r(  levant. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  federal 
government  will  help  determine  not  only 
what  kinds  of  Jobs  are  ivailable,  but  whether 
or  not  Jobs  are  avallat  Ie.  We  have  seen  that 
our  economy  does  not  provide  an  adequate 
number  of  decent  Jobs  with  decent  pay  even 
during  periods  of  economic  growth.  This  is 
now  a  proven  fact,  an!  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  begin  giviu  g  serious  attention  to 
a  full  employment  pol  cy. 

It  Is  also  time  that  the  government  and 
the  citizens  whose  taxes  pay  for  national 
programs  realize  more  fuUy  the  relationship 
between  our  governmi  nt  programs  and  the 
Job  opportunities  whlc  i  these  programs  cre- 
ate. Too  often,  for  exa4iple,  we  think  of  gov- 
ernment housing  programs  for  low  income 
families  as  benefiting  aolely  those  on  or  near 
the  poverty  level.  But  V  we  choose  to  rebuild 
our  decaying  cities  in  tjie  1970'8,  fuU-fiedglng 
housing  programs  coiid  create  Jobs  for  ta 
many  as  10  million  pebons.  Or  if  we  decide 
to  place  a  high  priority  on  goals  in  health 
care  In  the  1970's,  one  :onsequence  would  be 
the  creation  of  an  estl:  oated  2.3  mlUlon  Jobs 
performing  direct  health  services. 

I  have  spoken  of  th(  needs  of  our  nation 
But  I  would  ask  you  t .  remember  what  this 
school  will  really  meat  for  the  thousands  of 
those  who  will  have  the  good  fortune  to 
study  here.  For  the  abUity  to  do  useful 
work— and  do  it  well -instUls  a  sense  of 
worth  and  pride  in  a  p<  rson's  life.  This  after- 
noon we  dedicate  a  sc]  lool  which  will  instUl 
in  the  lives  of  thousan  Is  of  men  and  women 
that  sense  of  worth  an  1  dignity. 

The  eleven  towns  wl  o  worked  together  to 
buUd  Whittler  Reglo;  lal  Vocational  High 
School  have  recognize!  both  the  needs  of 
their  students,  their  cc  mmunltles,  and  their 
nation.  The  building  of  this  school  has  taken 
Vision  and  imaglnatlo]  .  I  congratulate  you 
upon  a  task  well  done. 


7une  26,  1974 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 


years  of  investlga- 


tive  and  legislative  hearings,  the  House 
and  Senate  have  passed  much  needed 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  Early  en^actment  of  these 
amendments  into  laW  is  expected.  The 
amended  Freedom  df  Information  Act 
will  make  it  far  easier  for  the  public  to 
enforce  their  rights  under  this  law. 

In  light  of  these  pehding  amendments 
it  Is  most  appropriate  that  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Clearinghouse,  a  nonprof- 
it organization  estaWished  to  assist  the 
PubUc  in  breaking  the  Government  se- 
crecy barrier,  has  recently  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act:  What  It  Is  and  How  To 
Use  It."  This  invaluable  booklet  explains 
in  clear  language  how  the  average  citizen 
may  make  use  of  the  act  to  enforce  his 
right  to  know . 

I  recommend  this  aooklet  to  my  col- 
leagues who  will  fine  it  of  considerable 
use  when  advising  tl  eir  constituents  or 
assisting  them  in  o)taining  requested 
information  from  th4  Federal  agencies 

I  Include  the  text  c^  the  booklet  here 
with: 

Freedom  of  InformatkJn  Clearing  House— 
The  Freedom  op  Information  Act:  What 
It  Is  And  How  To  Use  It 
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pns  for  two  purposes. 

i  personally  helpful 

ixe  regulatory  agen- 
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consumer   com- 


The  federal  governt^ 
house  of  untapped  infc 
matlon  is  useful  to  cltlz 
First  are  facts  that  can 
to  Individual  citizens.  1 
cles,  for  Instance,  have 

data    (Inspection    repor„. 

plaints,  product  tests,  etc.)  on  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  goods  and  services:  Interstate  mov- 
ing companies  and  bus  lines,  the  efficacy  of 
drugs,  the  nutritional  Content  of  processed 
foods,  corporate  marketing  and  merchandis- 
ing practices,  the  on-tline  performance  and 
safety  records  of  airline^,  and  so  forth. 

So,  too,  do  many  of 
ments.  The  Department 

tlon  and  Welfare  makef  „_, ^„„  „^  ^^^- 

erally  supported  nursing  homes.  Agriculture 
has  data  on  pesticides  and  the  purity  and 
quality  of  meat  and  poultry.  HUD  makes 
PHA  mortgage  appraisals  and  monitors  the 
practices  of  many  larges  housing  developers. 
The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration has  safety  anfl  efficiency  informa- 
tion on  all  makes  of  ca^.  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  tests  a  wide  variety  of 
consumer  products  thal[ 
ment  agencies. 

The  second  purpose  i! 


ae  executive  depart- 
of  Health,  Educa- 
Inspectlons  of  fed- 


,  -^ that  open  access  to 

government  information  provides  the  elec- 
torate with  informatioE  necessary  to  deter- 
mine if  the  governmeit  Is  protecting  the 
public  interest.  Such  ace  ess  to  information  is 
the  lifeblood  of  a  demo;racy,  and  If  it  does 
not  fiow  to  the  citlzenrj ,  democracy  withers. 
In  this  area,  the  list  of  f 
withheld  by  government 

and  too  obvious  to  need  ^j. 

from  defense  and  forelgtt  policy  to  the  safety 
of  nuclear  generators  aid  the  management 
of  our  national  forests  a  nd  grazing  lands.  As 
Justice  Brandels  once  s^d,  "Sunshine  is  the 


are  used  by  govern- 


facts  that  are  being 

agencies  is  too  long 

jpeclficatlon :  it  runs 
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best  disinfectant."  An  open  government  wiU 
probably  be  a  better  govermnent. 

In  order  to  provide  the  public  with  a  tool 
to  pry  both  types  of  information  out  of  the 
Government,  the  Federal  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  was  passed  in  1966.  The  Act  pro- 
vides that  any  person  has  the  right  to  access 
to  and  can  receive  copies  of  any  document, 
file,  or  other  record  in  the  possession  of  the 
Federal  Government,  subject  to  nine  speci- 
fic exemptions.  The  Act  applies  to  all  Fed- 
eral administrative  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. While  it  does  not  apply  to  state  gov- 
ernments, many  states  have  their  own  free- 
dom of  Information  acts  for  information 
held  on  the  state  and  local  level. 

What  follows  is  a  general  description  of  the 
Act  and  some  specific  guidelines  as  to  how 
it  can  be  used  most  effectively. 

HOW    TO    MAKE    A    BEQUEST 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  what  it  is 
that  you  want  access  to,  since  the  law  says 
you  must  specify  "identifiable  documents." 
This  may  not  be  an  easy  matter,  because  the 
very  reason  for  your  request  may  be  that 
the  specific  identity  of  the  documents  has 
not  been  made  public.  But  you  do  not  need 
to  specify  a  document  name  or  title.  What 
you  must  do  is  provide  a  reasonable  enough 
description  to  make  it  Impossible  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  claim  that  the  request  is  too 
vague.  For  example,  if  you  want  informa- 
tion on  nursing  homes  in  your  area,  it  is 
enough  to  state  that  the  government  re- 
quires annual  surveys  to  be  conducted  of 
nursing  homes,  and  that  you  want  to  see 
the  surveys.  Or  if  you  are  Interested  In  the 
broader  scope  and  purposes  of  a  particular 
government  program,  you  can  request  access 
to  all  documents  that  relate  to  the  particular 
program. 

Your  request  need  only  state  that  It  Is 
being  made  pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  (5  UjS.C.  Sec.  552).  With  one 
exception  (as  noted  later),  you  do  not  have 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  your  demand,  nor 
do  government  employees  have  any  right  to 
ask.  By  statute,  the  only  ground  an  agency 
has  for  refusing  your  demand  is  proof  that 
the  documents  are  specifically  exempt  under 
one  of  the  exemptions.  The  requester  does 
not  have  to  prove  that  he  tried  to  obtain 
the  documents  and  fovmd  them  unavailable. 
The  request  should  state  merely  that  if  no 
substantive  response  is  received  within  20 
days,  the  request  will  be  deemed  to  have  been 
denied.  The  importance  of  including  such  a 
statement  is  that  (a)  It  puts  the  official  on 
notice  that  you  know  your  rights  under  the 
Act,  and  (b)  it  establishes  a  record  for  pos- 
sible later  use  in  court. 

An  appeal  within  an  agency  or  depart- 
ment Is  usually  necessary  after  an  initial 
denial  is  received.  An  appeal  letter  should  be 
addressed  to  the  head  of  the  agency  or  de- 
partment and  should  detaU  the  request  and 
the  denial  and  state  that  an  appeal  is  being 
made  of  the  agency's  Initial  denial.  This  may 
be  only  a  two-  to  three-sentence  letter.  (We 
nave  included  a  sample  request  letter  and 
appeal  letter). 

If  the  appeal  is  denied,  the  Act  provides 
that  the  U.S.  District  Court  has  Jurisdiction 
to  review  the  denUl  and  order  the  produc- 
tion of  documents  if  such  documents  were 
wrongfully  withheld.  The  court  action,  while 
fairly  time-consuming  (nine  months  to  a 
year),  is  usually  fairly  simple,  especially  If 
your  previous  correspondence  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  you  made  a  proper  re- 
quest and  appeal. 

NINE  EXEMPTIONS 

The  nine  exemptions  and  the  type  of  in- 
formation exempt  under  each  are  as  follovra: 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  does  not 
apply  to  matters  that  are: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(1)  speclflcaUy  required  by  Executive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy. 

The  documents  exempt  under  this  section 
are  those,  like  the  Pentagon  Papers,  that  are 
officially  stamped  Secret,  Top  Secret,  etc. 
Courts  are  most  reluctant  to  order  the  re- 
lease of  information  If  this  exemption  is  at 
all  relevant.  However,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
information  you  seek  may  be  m  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  does  not  necessarily 
eliminate  its  availability.  For  instance,  ma- 
terial such  as  results  of  drug-testing  done 
on  OI's  returning  from  overseas  is  not  ex- 
empt under  this  provision. 

(2)  related  solely  to  the  Internal  person- 
nel rules  and  practices  of  an  agency. 

This  exception  covers  things  such  as  em- 
ployee parking  and  cafeteria  regulations,  as 
well  as  certata  manuals  that  relate  to  the 
Internal  management  and  organization  of 
particular  agencies.  But  staff  manuals  in- 
structing Inspectors  or  agents  how  to  per- 
form their  Jobs  are  not  exempt. 

(3)  specifically  exempted  from  disclosure 
by  statute. 

This  exempts  documents  and  information 
that  are  exempt  from  disclosure  by  other 
lavirs.  The  main  ones  are  income  tax  returns 
and  applications  submitted  respectively  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  In  those  cases  in- 
formation that  relates  to  individual  tax- 
payers and  recipients  or  applicants  under 
Social  Security  Is  exempt. 

(4)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  finan- 
cial infomaation  obtained  from  a  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential. 

The  agencies  under  this  section  may  with- 
hold information  only  if  it  is  either  a  trade 
secret  or  commercial  or  financial  informa- 
tion. Confidential  information  that  is  not 
one  of  these  is  dlsclosable.  This  exemption 
applies  only  to  information  submitted  to  the 
government;  government-prepared  docu- 
ments can  never  be  exempt  imder  this  sec- 
tion. 

(5)  inter-agency  or  intra -agency  memo- 
randums or  letters  which  would  not  be  avail- 
able by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an  agency 
in  litigation  with  an  agency. 

This  exemption  is  the  one  most  widely 
used  by  the  government  which  will  resort  to 
it  in  almost  every  situation.  In  general,  the 
dividing  line  between  what  may  and  may  not 
be  revealed  under  this  exemption  Is  the  line 
between  opinion  and  fact.  Opinions  and  pol- 
icy recommendations  are  the  traditional 
types  of  Information  that  can  be  legitimately 
withheld;  for  instance,  a  memo  from  a  staff 
person  to  a  supervisor  recommending  that  a 
policy  be  formulated  would  be  exempt.  But 
factual  reports  or  analyses  of  facts  are  not 
exempt.  Thus  a  Judge  might  or  might  not 
consider  reports  of  Inspectors  or  field  per- 
sonnel exempt;  the  material  might  contain 
opinions,  but  if  it  can  be  determined  that  it 
Is  more  factual  analysis  than  policy  recom- 
mendation. It  should  be  made  available. 

(6)  personnel  and  medical  files  and  similar 
flies,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  constitute 
a  clearly  imwarranted  Invasion  of  personal 
privacy. 

This  exemption  is  self-explanatory.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  Is 
the  only  exemption  that  encourages  a  bal- 
ancing of  Interests  between  disclosure  and 
non-disclosure — the  one  case,  in  other  words 
in  which  the  reason  behind  your  request 
may  be  material.  If  your  request  in- 
volves this  exemption,  a  brief  explanation  of 
wny  you  want  the  information  should  be 
made  so  that  it  can  be  determined  whether 
the  dlscloeure  of  information  would  be  an 
\inwarrsmted  inveislon  of  personal  privacy. 
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(7)  investigatory  files  compiled  for  law  en  ■ 
forcement  purposes   except  to   the   exten  i 
available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than  ai 
agency. 

This  is  another  over-used  exemption,  sine* 
a  regulatory  agency  can  claim  that  aimos 
any  information  in  its  possession  Is  an  "In 
vestlgatory  file."  However,  the  courts  havd 
stated  that  only  where  a  law  enforcemenu 
proceeding  is  presently  active  or  coutim 
plated  can  the  exemption  be  used.  Whih 
documents  like  annual  surveys  or  inspection;  i 
may  be  Investigatory,  they  are  not  compilec 
for  law  enforcement  purposes  and,  therefore , 
are  not  exempt  under  this  section. 

(8)  and    (9)    These   are   speclal-lnteres' , 
exemptions  that  relate  to  banks  and  oil  wel 
information  and  are  not  relevant  to  mos 
applications  of  the  Act. 

OCIDELINES 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  in  whict 
agencies  avoid  disclosing  information  ever 
when  the  Information  Is  not  specifically 
exempt  under  one  of  the  nine  enumeratec 
exemptions.  Delay  is  generally  used.  Whlhr 
some  delay  may  be  due  to  normal  red  tape 
the  technique  Is  frequently  used  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  avoiding  disclosure.  Remem- 
ber  that  the  less  precise  you  make  your  re- 
quest, the  more  room  you  provide  an  agenc] 
to  delay  while  it  seeks  "clarification." 

Identify  as  specifically  as  possible  what  11 
Is  you  want.  Describe  what  is  requested  Ie 
both  specific  and  general  terms.  If  the  title  ol 
a  report  is  known,  request  it  by  title  How- 
ever,  the  same  letter  should  also  ask  for  "any 
other  documents  relating  to  the  subject  "  oi 
words  to  that  effect.  This  Is  extremely  Im'por- 
tant,  since  It  helps  to  counter  in  advance  the 
frequently  used  bureaucratic  practice  of  pro- 
vlding  only  what  you  speclfloally  ask  for,  ever 
though  other  valuable  information  on  th« 
same  subject  may  be  in  the  agency's  posses 
slon. 

An  Important  way  to  cut  down  on  delay  is 
to  put  a  time  limitation  in  your  request— 
for  example,  "If  a  substantive  reply  is  not 
received  vrtthln  20  days  of  the  date  of  thii 
request  letter,  I  will  deem  my  request  denied." 
At  the  end  of  the  20  days,  file  an  appeal  The 
courts  will  uphold  this  procedure  as  long  aa 
the  agencies  are  given  a  reasonable  time  to 
respond. 

Another  Important  tactic  Is  to  follow  up 
written  requests  with  phone  calls.  If  the 
agencies  are  aware  that  you  know  your  rights 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  they 
will  sometimes  move  more  quickly.  In  fact 
en  approach  that  shows  both  knowledge  and 
determination  on  your  part  may  spare  you 
the  necessity  of  going  to  court. 

Another  barrier  to  access  Is  cost  The  law 
permits  agencies  to  charge  for  copying  and 
for  some  search  time.  However,  charges  must 
be  cost-related  and  may  not  be  used  as  a 
barrier  to  access.  To  save  money,  request 
access  to  documents  instead  of  copies-  and  if 
you  do  ask  for  copies  insist  that  any  charges 
be  related  to  the  cost  of  providing  them  Fifty 
cents  per  page  for  copying,  or  $4.00  for  fifteen 
minutes  of  search  Ume,  is  not  oost-related 
*Jl  l°^°^y  ^ay  to  get  the  information  ii 
to  take  the  government  to  court,  here  are  a 
few  facts  to  keep  in  mind : 

The  legal  Issues  involved  In  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  suit  are  simple  and  do  not 
require  specialized  counsel.  Any  lawyer  can 
handle  your  case,  and  It  will  probably  take 
relatively  little  of  his  time.  (Many  cities  have 
public-interest  law  firms  that  might  be  will- 
ing to  take  such  a  case  for  a  nominal  fee  ) 
If  presently  pending  amendments  to  the  law 
are  passed,  the  government  will  pay  your 
lawyer  tr  you  win  the  case  »-  j    j 

All  that  your  lawyer  must  prove  Is  that 
the  government  refused  to  give  you  the  re- 
quested   information    within    a    reasonable 
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time.  The  government  has  the  harder  case, 
since  It  must  prove  that  the  Information 
legitimately  falls  under  one  of  the  nine 
exemptions. 

You  will  not  have  to  go  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  argue  your  case,  even  If  you  are 
suing  a  Cabinet  secretary.  The  federal  court 
In  your  area  will  handle  the  case. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a  distinct 
trend  among  federal  Judges  to  narrow  the 
Interpretation  of  the  nine  exemptions,  thus 
making  It  increasingly  difficult  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  use  the  exemptions  frivolously. 
Also,  one  of  the  amendments  now  before 
Congress  will,  If  passed,  fvirther  narrow  the 
national-security  exemption. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  FREEDOM  OP 
INFORMATION    ACT 

The  House  has  passed  and  the  Senate  is 
considering  amendments  to  the  1967  Federal 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  If  adopted, 
these  amendments  will  provide  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  respond  within  15  days  to  all 
requests  for  Information.  They  also  allow 
greater  access  to  classified  Information  and 
will  allow  successful  citizen  requesters  to  re- 
cover legal  costs  Including  attorney  fees  In- 
curred In  bringing  a  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  case  to  court. 

STATE    LAWS 

As  stated  earlier,  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  applies  only  to  Federal  adminis- 
trative agencies  and  not  to  state  agencies. 
However,  many  states  (33)  do  have  fairly  ef- 
fective laws  To  find  out  about  state  laws, 
look  them  up  In  the  state  code  or  write  the 
Attorney  General  of  your  state.  Many  of  the 
more  recent  laws,  like  those  of  Texas,  Ore- 
gon, New  Mexico  and  Washington,  are  mod- 
eled after  the  Federal  law;  the  giildellnes 
presented  in  this  pamphlet  are  also  generally 
applicable  to  those  states.  The  state  laws 
have  been  vised  even  less  than  the  Federal 
law.  Only  through  citizen  use  of  these  laws 
will  they  become  effective  tools  for  access 
to  Information  on  the  state  and  local  level. 
If  your  state  does  not  have  an  effective  state 
law,  we  can  provide  you  with  copies  of  model 
state  information  statutes.  Just  send  xis  a 
post  card  and  ask  for  the  model  statute. 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  CLEARINCHOX7SE 

The  Clearinghouse  is  a  project  of  Ralph 
Nader's  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law 
and  Is  wholly  supported  by  contributions.  If 
you  would  like  to  see  the  work  of  the  Clear- 
inghouse continue  please  send  your  tax  de- 
ductible contributions  to  the  Clearinghouse 
at  P.O.  Box  19367,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Checks  should  be  made  out  to  Center  for 
Study  of  Responsive  Law  in  any  amount  you 
would  like. 

SAMPLE  REQUEST  LETTER 

(Name  and  address  of  agency. 
(Washington,  D.C.  usually  will  do  for  ad- 
dress) 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam  :  Pursuant  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  5  U.S.C.  §  552.  I 
hereby  request  access  to  (or  a  copy  of;  iden- 
tify document  or  describe  the  information 
that  you  want) . 

If  this  request  is  denied  either  In  whole  or 
in  part  please  inform  me  as  to  your  agency's 
appeal  procedure.  If  any  expenses  In  excess 
of  85.00  are  Incurred  in  connection  with  this 
request,  please  inform  me  of  all  such  charges 
prior  to  their  being  incurred  for  my  approval. 
If  I  do  not  receive  a  substantive  reply  within 
20  days  of  the  date  of  this  letter.  I  will  deem 
my  request  denied. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

Very  truly  yours. 


EXTENSIONS 


SAMPLE   APPEAL   LETTER 

]Name  or  head  of  agency  or  department  and 
address) 
Dear  Secretary:  By  letter  dated  (month) 
(day),  (year)  I  requested  access  to  (use  same 


re  [uest. 


description  In  requestiletter) 
(month)   (day),  (yeai) 
the   Office   of   Public 
agency  denied  my 
Freedom  of  Information 
I  hereby  appeal  that 
a  copy  of  my  re  quasi 
that  I  have  received. 
If  I  do  not  receive 
to  this  within  20 
denied. 

Very  truly  your 


By  letter  dated 

,  Mr./Ms of 

Information   of   yoiir 

Pursuant  to  the 

Act,  5  U.S.C.  I  552. 

lenial.  I  have  enclosed 

letter  and  the  denial 


' days  I 


a  substantive  response 
will  deem  my  request 


TYPE  OF  DOCUB  ENTS  AVAILABLE 


The  following  Is  a  pkrtlal 
to   which   access   was 
claiming  their  rights 
Information  Act : 

Nursing  Home 

Meat  Inspection 

Reports  on  the  Fat 

Statements   as   to 
Division  of  the 
stop  a  proposed  merge  • 

Atomic  Energy  Co: 
safety  of  nuclear 

Civil  Rights  compU4nce 

Internal  Revenue 

The   1972  Annual 
Economic  Opportunlt 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  J%,ne 


OF  REMARKS 


list  of  documents 

obtained   by  citizens 

under  the  Freedom  of 

Repc  rts. 
Re  (orts. 

Content  of  Hot  Dogs, 
srhether   the   Antitrust 
Depa-tment  of  Justice  will 
?e-. 

m  mission  reports  on  the 
genefators. 

documents. 
Agents'  Manuals, 
deport  of  the  Office  of 


Si  rvlce 


OP  HUMAN  WAS  TE  AND  HUMAN 
FOiLY 


HON.  GUY  VENDER  JAGT 


OF    MICHIGAN 


REPRESENTATIVES 
25.  1974 


Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions  in  the  past  I  have  In- 
serted statements  in  the  Record  discuss- 
ing various  aspects  af  resource  recycling. 
In  this  period  of  substantially  increased 
costs  and  growing  scarcity  of  resources 
this  Nation  must  fdcus  its  attention  on 
and  devote  its  effort  toward  the  goal  of 
optimum  resource  reuse  or  we  are  faced 
with  an  absolute  decline  in  living  stand- 
ards as  we  enjoy  thtm  today. 

The  following,  excjerpted  from  an  arti- 
cle by  Jeff  Stansbuity  in  the  Living  Wil- 
derness, spring  1974,  is  an  exciting  story 
describing  at  least   i  significant  part  of 


the  answer  to  our 


resource  dilemma.  I 


urge  Members  to  gi^e  it  their  careful  at- 
tention: 


Of  Human   Waste  ai<d 
God  Make  Streams 
Discharge.' 


Human  Folly — Dm 
AND  Lakes  for  Sewage 


Ji  st  1 


Shoots  of  corn  are 
the  stingy  soil  and  a 
In  Musegon  County, 
soil   and    because   of 
sewage,  this  com 
among  the  nation's 
sewage,   having   gives 
roots,  earth  and  air 
drains  and  emerging 
clpal  effluent  in  the 
for  all  this  fall 
any  tertiary  (chemical 

Barry  Commoner 
farmers  a  classic 
nitrogen  to  the  city 
Muskegon  County 
heart,  converting  the 
into  the  nutrients  for 
But  big,  sophisticate^ 
neered  as  it  is,  the 
system  is  merely  the 


(By  Jeff  ^tansbury) 

now  poking  through 

gentle  rain  of  sewage 

Michigan.  Despite  the 

the   partially   treated 

Is  destined  to  rank 

1  ushest  next  fall.  The 

up   Its   nutrients   to 

Is  flowing  Into  under- 

fts  the  cleanest  munl- 

tjjnlted  States.  The  costs 

below  those  of 

)  treatment  system. 
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tlon  of  sewage  farmln  5  which  extends  back 
beyond  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Chinese 
night  soil  scavenger,  tie  early  Arabian  pou- 
drette  manufacturers.  Columella  and  other 
Roman  agricultural  writers  all  paid  homage 
to  this  tradition  and,  In  their  turn,  did  the 
spadework  for  the  gr«at  harvest  of  sewage 
farming  in  19th  century  Europe.  Between 
1850  and  1900,  London  Manchester,  Notting- 
ham, Parts,  Edlnburgt ,  Leipzig,  Berlin  and 
scores  of  other  cities  operated  sewage  farms 
Some  of  these  farnu  failed  because  im- 
treated  wastes  were  soi  ked  into  the  soil  with 
no  regard  for  loading  limits,  plant  reqiUre- 
ments  or  high  water  tables.  But  the  startling 
thing,  given  the  fledgling  status  of  agrtcui. 
tural  chemistry,  is  that  so  many  early  sew- 
age farms  succeeded. 

Paris,  for  example,  hi  is  irrigated  crops  with 
sewage  since  1883  on  a  sandy  outwash  plain 
near  Herblay.  The  sewt  ge  is  raw,  a  condition 
no  land  treatment  exj  ert  today  would  rec- 
ommend. It  fertilizes  vegetables  such  as  cel- 
ery and  carrots  which  ire  eaten  raw— again 
not  a  recommended  piactice.  Yet  no  health 
problems  have  ever  be(  n  traced  to  the  Paris 
farms.  In  Melbourne,  raw  sewage  flowing 
across  pasturelands  has  produced  a  clear 
effluent  and  the  fattes ;,  healthiest  cattle  In 
Australia. 

Significantly,  sewage  farming  declined  in 
Europe  not  because  :t  had  any  intrinsic 
flaws — it  produced  exc«  Uent  crops  and  purer 
water  than  any  other  ti  eatment  system— but 
because  it  fell  victim  tD  a  series  of  extrinsic 
trends.  Three  of  these  vere  decisive.  First,  by 
exploiting  cheap  labor  Iti  Peru  and  Chile  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  tie  19th  century.  Eu- 
rope's mercantilist  traJing  companies  were 
able  to  Import  Immens  e  tonnages  of  under- 
priced  guano  and  sodlv  m  nitrate.  These  for- 
eign resources  wiped  01  it  the  economic  basis 
for  sewage  farming  anc  sparked  the  boom  in 
commercial  fertilizers  which  is  still  going 
strong  today,  ruining  01  ir  farm  soils,  gobbling 
up  fossil  fuel  energy  ai  id  reducing  the  qual- 
ity of  our  foodstuffs.  Secondly,  late  In  the 
Victorian  age  English  sanitarians  decided 
that  rivers  had  been  created  by  God  to  as- 
similate sewage;  crys  al-clear  water  from 
sewage  farms  was  th«refore  held  to  be  a 
needless  luxury.  Thinly,  land  speculation 
and  subsidized  residential  growth  on  the 
fringes  of  European  cH  les  ate  up  farms  that 
should  have  been  set  as  Ide  to  reclaim  sewage. 

Surprisingly  enough  the  land  treatment 
tradition  reached  Nokh  America  In  the 
1860s,  survived  the  indifference  and  hostility 
of  most  sanitary  engineers  and  spawned 
thousands  of  sewage  1  farms.  Nearly  1,000 
American  communities  fertilize  crops  with 
sewage  today.  Most  of  [these  treatment  sys- 
tems are  In  the  arid  pouthwest  where  the 
incentive  to  recycle  vi 
strong,  and  most  of 
with    no    help    from 

bureaucracy     in     Wast o ^~^^^^^^^^, 

California,  and  Abllenei  Texas,  are  two  of  the 
larger  cities  which  turq  all  their  sewage  onto 
cultivated  fields  after  brimary  or  secondary 
treatment.  And  in  Luttoock,  Texas,  J.  Frank 
Gray  grows  cotton,  grkln  sorghums,  wheat, 
alfalfa  and  bermuda  trass  on  a  2,600-acre 
farm  that  absorbs  60  percent  of  the  city's 
sewage. 

Most  sanitary  engineers  have  ignored  the 
accomplishments  of  American  sewage  farma 
for  decades.  Recently!  however,  the  crust 
of  indifference  has  begjin  to  crack  a  bit.  The 
American  Public  Works  Association  dis- 
patched a  task  force  io  100  land  treatment 
sites  in  1972-73,  surveyjed  hundreds  of  others 
by  mall  and  emphatiilaUy  endorsed  sewage 
irrigation  in  a  report  to  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  declaring: 

"The  Association  la  aware  that  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  land  application  of 
wastewaters  has  been  discredited  and  poorly 
considered.  However,  r>n  the  basis  of  the 
exhaustive  study  which  was  undertaken.  It 
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must  be  concluded  that  the  land  application 
of  wastewaters  offers  a  viable  alternative  to 
advanced  (i.e.,  chemical)  treatment  proc- 
esses and  deserves  serious  consideration  .  .  . 
Land  needs,  when  taken  In  perspective  with 
total  land  uses,  are  not  unreasonable  and 
may,  in  fact,  play  a  desirable  social  role  by 
providing  green  belts  and  open  areas,  and 
preserving  rich  farm  lands  and  cloistered 
areas.  The  conclusions  of  this  report  point 
to  the  almost  unqualified  success  of  this 
method  of  application,  both  In  this  country 
and  abroad,  when  the  facility  has  been  prop- 
erly operated  and  efforts  have  been  made 
to  apply  sound  engineering,  geological  and 
farming  expertise.  .  .  .'' 

Roughly  160  million  Americans  use  pub- 
lic sewerage  today.  Most  of  their  wastes 
are  processed  only  through  the  primary 
stage  of  treatment,  which  takes  out  sus- 
pended solids  through  screening  and  settling. 
An  increasing  amount  of  primary  sewage 
however,  now  flows  through  secondary  treat- 
ment tanks  or  fllters,  where  bacteria  remove 
most  of  the  remaining  solids  and  greatly  re- 
duce the  biochemical  oxygen  demand 
(BOD).  At  the  end  of  this  second  stage  a 
mountainous  organic  sludge  has  been  pre- 
cipitated, most  odors  have  been  neutralized 
and  70  to  90  percent  of  the  five-day  BOD 
has  been  satisfied,  although  the  effluent  wiU 
still  use  up  oxygen  in  any  receiving  stream. 

Full  tertiary  treatment  with  lime,  alum, 
sodium  hypochlorite,  chlorine,  carbon  or 
other  materials  has  historical  roots  going 
back  a  century,  but  it  is  still  completely  ex- 
perimental and  has  not  yet  worked  reliably 
at  a  single  municipal  site.  It  uses  heavy  doses 
of  chemicals,  fuel  oil  and  electricity  in  an 
attempt  to  remove  most  of  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  in  sewage;  it  also  tries  to  remove 
complex  organics  (Including  pesticides)  and 
filter  out  all  remaining  solids.  Theoretically, 
tertiary  treatment  is  designed  to  take  out  at 
least  98  percent  of  most  pollutants  and  80 
percent  of  the  nitrogen,  but  at  the  highly 
touted  South  Lake  Tahoe  tertiary  plant  this 
degree  of  purification  has  not  been  achieved. 
The  nitrogen  removal  process  at  Tahoe 
doesn't  work  satisfactorily  during  the  winter. 
A  high  purification  rate  for  other  pollutants 
has  been  achieved  only  by  running  much  of 
the  sewage  twice  through  some  of  the  proc- 
esses: this  has  reduced  the  plant's  effective 
capacity  and  boosted  its  already  high  capital 
cost  per  gallon. 

The  trait  which  all  three  of  the  above 
treatment  stages  share — and  the  fiaw  which 
dams  them  ecologically — Is  that  they  dis- 
pose of  sewage  in  a  linear  fashion  instead  of 
recycling  its  rich  humus  and  abundant  nu- 
trients. Secondary  effluent  contains  enough 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  to  match 
a  ton  of  commercial  7-14-12  fertilizer  when 
appUed  to  an  acre  of  land  at  a  cumulative 
rate  of  60  Inches  over  the  course  of,  say,  30 
weeks.  Dried  secondary  sludge  has  a  low  fer- 
tilizer value — only  about  6-4-0 — but  it  builds 
up  the  very  humus  which  commercial  fer- 
tilizers are  helping  to  erode. 

With  minor  variations,  fortunately,  the 
effluent  and  sludge  from  conventional  pri- 
mary-secondary treatment  can  be  channeled 
Into  the  world's  oldest  and  most  effective 
tertiary  stage :  treatment  on  the  land.  History 
offers  us  dozens  of  ways  to  do  this,  but  three 
basic  modes  show  the  most  promise.  These 
modes  are  rapid  Infiltration,  crop  irrigation 
by  overland  flow  and  crop  Irrigation  by  slow 
infiltration. 

Of  the  three  modes,  slow  infiltration  pro- 
duces the  cleanest  effluent.  Nitrogen  removal 
Is  only  modest  in  rapid  infiltration,  and 
phosphorus  removal  is  less  than  optimal  In 
overland  flow.  But  both  of  these  nutrients 
are  put  to  extremely  beneficial  use  by  the 
Muskegon-type  system.  The  crop  may  be 
timber,  pasture  grasses,  feed  com.  cotton, 
orchard  fruits,  vegetables  or  sod;  the  climate 
may  be  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry;  the  purified 
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effluent  may  recharge  aquifers  or  flow  into 
agricultural  underdrains.  Yet  under  any  of 
these  conditions  the  removal  of  viruses, 
pathogenic  bacteria,  BOD,  phosphorus  and 
lesser  pollutants  should  reach  99  percent, 
while  nitrogen  removal  should  range  from 
a  minimum  of  80  percent  to  above  90  percent. 
Melbourne  takes  out  91  percent  of  the  nitro- 
gen in  raw  sewage.  Now  municipal  chemical 
treatment  systems  can  match  these  purifica- 
tion rates,  which  are  documented  for  several 
land  treatment  sites. 

In  1962  scientists  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University  began  a  series  of  year-round  sew- 
age irrigation  trials  which  should  prove  to 
be  a  watershed  in  the  history  of  sanitary 
engineering.  They  sprayed  secondary  effluent 
on  old  fields,  forests  and  row  crops,  and  they 
let  the  purified  wastewater  seep  into  the 
vinderlylng  aquifer.  Ten  years  after  the  ex- 
periments began,  Drs.  Louis  T.  Kardos  and 
William  E.  Sopper  declared  that  with  proper 
nitrogen  and  hydraulic  loadings  "it  should  be 
possible  to  recharge  water  of  drinking  quality 
into  the  aquifer  below  a  wastewater  dis- 
posal site."  This  conclusion  led  directly  to 
the  43-mllllon-gallon-a-day  land  treatment 
project  which  had  Its  shakedown  run  in 
Muskegon  County  last  year  and  is  now  In  its 
first  full  season. 

The  moving  force  behind  the  Muskegon 
plan  was  Dr.  John  R.  Sheaffer,  then  a  water 
resources  specialist  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago's Center  for  Urban  Studies.  Sheaffer  had 
one  great  advantage  in  coping  with  sewage 
he  was  not  a  sanitary  engineer.  It  was  his 
grasp  of  hydrological  and  nutrient  cycles  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  Penn  State  experi- 
ments, rather  than  any  sanitary  engineering 
credentials,  that  led  him  to  propose  a  mas- 
sive sewage  irrigation  scheme  In  1969. 

More  persuasive  than  his  adversaries,  the 
40-year-old  Sheaffer  pushed  his  Muskegon 
plan  through  the  political  gauntlet  In  rec- 
ord time  for  a  sewage  project  of  its  size.  He 
W£is  an  intuitive  politician.  "People  have  had 
It  With  piecemeal  change,"  he  said  of  the 
conventional  sewerage  technology  that  had 
not  cleaned  up  a  single  river  from  1900  to 
1970.  "They  want  a  new  vision." 

The  Muskegon  system  which  EPA  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  fund  (and  which  it  now 
treats  as  a  pariah)  has  shut  off  every  sewage, 
tannery,  pulp  mill  and  chemical  factory  out- 
fall on  lakes  Mona  and  Muskegon.  It  has  be- 
gun to  purify  sewage  to  raw  drinking  water 
quality,  enrich  the  poor  soils  of  the  eastern 
county  and  generate  Income  from  the  sale 
of  crops.  Sheaffer's  vision  inspired  Michigan's 
9th  District  Congressman  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 
who  helped  county  officials  obtain  state  per- 
mits and  more  than  $2  million  in  federal 
funds.  Today  the  vision  has  a  very  literal 
aspect — people  in  Muskegon  can  see  the  bot- 
tom of  their  once  foul  lake  for  the  first  time 
in  memory. 

Virginia's  tough-talking  water  pollution 
chief,  Noman  Cole,  favors  chemical  treat- 
ment and  calls  Sheaffer  a  "snake  oil  sales- 
man." While  it  is  certainly  true  that  Sheaffer 
has  political  finesse,  he  would  have  accom- 
plished nothing  if  his  ecological  principles 
had  not  been  sound.  These  principles  can  be 
boiled  down  to  three  statements:  (1)  the 
environment  is  an  Interrelated  system;  (2) 
for  planning  purposes  this  system  Is  closed — 
I.e.,  nothing  can  be  "disposed  of";  and  (3) 
pollutants  are  resources  out  of  place.  The 
Muskegon  sewage  fsmn  embodies  all  these 
principles,  while  conventional  sewerage 
flouts  them. 

Since  ecology  and  economy  are  often  one 
and  the  same,  it  is  no  great  surprise  to  find 
that  the  Muskegon  approach  enjoys  a  finan- 
cial edge  over  Its  rivals.  Chicago's  new  Salt 
Creek  chemical  tertiary  treatment  plant,  for 
example,  cost  about  $1.50  per  gallon  to  build; 
Muskegon  cost  only  $1  p>er  gallon.  The  con- 
trast in  operating  and  maintenance  costs  is 
even  more  striking.  Chemical  treatment  (prl- 
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mary -secondary-tertiary)  costs  between  4<) 
and  80  cents  per  1,000  gallons;  Muskegoi. 
treats  this  voliune  of  sewage  for  about  1^ 
cents.  Many  studies  and  common  sense  favo  r 
the  economics  of  land  treatment.  In  briel , 
nature  works  cheap. 

Why  do  BO  many  saintary  engineers  dlsllk » 
Muskegon  in  particular  and  land  treatment 
in  general?  Harold  J.  Laskl  may  have  hful 
the  answer.  One  of  tils  Fabian  Tracts,  writ- 
ten in  1931,  contains  this  observation; 

"Expertise  sacrifices  the  Insight  of  com- 
mon sense  to  intensity  of  experience.  It 
breeds  an  inability  to  accept  new  views  froqi 
the  very  depth  of  Its  preoccupation  with  11S 
own  conclusions.  Too  often,  also,  it  lacks 
humility;  and  this  breeds  in  its  possessoiB 
a  failure  to  see  the  obvious  which  is  befor» 
their  very  noses." 

By  training,  outlook  and  experience  most 
consulting  engineers  in  this  field  view  sev«- 
erage  as  fundamentally  a  plumbing  rather 
than  a  resource  problem.  Nitrogen,  carboii. 
phosphorus  and  potash  describe  elegant  tra- 
Jectors  through  the  air,  water  and  soil,  but 
the  typical  sanitauy  engineer  concerns  him- 
self only  with  that  brief  leg  of  their  joui- 
ney  between  the  fiush  toUet  and  the  sewags 
outfall.  He  does  not  care,  professionall; ', 
whether  North  American  soils  are  belo; 
mined  to  death,  whether  the  manufacttire  c  f 
commercial  fertilizers  drains  off  huge  quae  - 
titles  of  natiural  gas  and  electric  power,  cr 
whether  his  own  treatment  processes  (espe- 
cially in  the  tertiary  stage)  themselves  cor  - 
sumc  inordinate  amounts  of  power  and  fue ,. 
The  sanitary  engineer  Ignores  all  tbesB 
things  because  his  single  forte  Is  turning 
alchemy  on  its  head,  i.e.,  transforming  hu- 
mem  fertilizer  into  pollution. 

One  unorthodox  sanitary  engineer,  hov<- 
ever,  is  Kenneth  R.  Wright  of  Denver. 
Wright  shakes  his  head  every  time  he  w- 
calls  what  a  colleague  once  told  him:  "Go! 
made  streams  and  lakes  for  sewage  dis- 
charge." As  a  maverick,  Wright  has  poE- 
dered  why  most  of  his  fellow  engineers  ig- 
nore, down-play  or  attack  land  treatment. 

His  explanation  Is  a  plausible  variant  ct 
Laskl's.  "Land  treatment,"  Wright  has  writ- 
ten, "encompasses  the  broad  technical  do- 
mains of  the  sanitary  engineer,  the  hydrau  - 
lie  and  hydrological  engineers,  the  agrono- 
mist and  social  scientist,  the  irrigation  engJ  - 
neer,  the  virologist,  metallurgist  and  geolo- 
gist. .  .  .  Perhaps  for  this  reason  alone,  ths 
professionals  have  been  somewhat  recalci  - 
trant,  knowing  that  the  overall  design  con- 
trol of  a  [sewage  irrigation j  project  might 
necessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  generalisi , 
or  a  water  resources  planner,  rather  than  tfa ) 
traditional  technical  sp>ecialist."  This  is  pre  - 
clsely  what  happened  in  Muskegon  County. 

Finally  there  is  a  powerful  economic  rea- 
son for  the  hostility  most  of  our  sanitarians 
display  toward  sewage  irrigation.  When  i 
consulting  firm  designs  a  waste  treatment 
plant  its  fee  is  calculated  at  between  seve  i 
and  10  percent  of  the  final  construction  cosi . 
This  practice  invites  the  firm  (especlaU^ 
where  there  is  no  competitive  bidding)  t? 
design  the  most  expensive  sewage  factory  jt 
can  conjure  up  and  sell  to  EPA  and  local  au  - 
thorities.  Because  chemical  treatment  costs 
much  more  than  crop  irrigation  one  can  un  - 
derstand  why  sanitary  engineers  avidly  pre  - 
mote  the  former  and  shtm  the  latter. 

Today  most  of  the  local,  state  and  feden  I 
water  quality  agencies  with  the  power  to  dh  • 
cipline  this  backward  profession  do  not  da 
so,  and  for  a  very  clear  reason :  they  are  doir  - 
Inated  by  sanitary  engineers.  The  major  roat  - 
block  to  a  true  test  of  sewerage  technologie  s 
in  the  United  States  is  EPA.  which,  with  i1  b 
predecessor  agencies  since  1960,  has  fundel 
sewage  disposal  plants  at  a  ratio  of  moie 
than  1,000  to  1  over  systems  that  recover  tte 
nutrients  and  water  in  sewage.  Sanitary  er  - 
glneers  help  run  most  of  EPA's  sewerage  r(  - 
search  programs  (the  field  office  at  Ada.  Okli  - 
homa,  is  a  gratifying  exception,  allocate  1  s 
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cotistructlon  grants,  control  Its  regulatory 
policies  and  select  its  outside  consultants. 
All  too  often,  the  EPA  staff  man  who  helps 
make  policy  one  year  can  be  found  working 
for  a  private  consulting  nrm  two  or  three 
years  later  and  vice  versa. 

The  opportunities  for  regulatory  highjlnx 
In  this  climate  are  too  tempting  to  resist. 
When  EPA  approves  an  overpriced  construc- 
tion contract  (and  pays  75  percent  of  the 
cost),  or  when  it  casually  tolerates  pollution 
overloads  from  conventional  treatment 
plants,  It  Is  merely  rewarding  its  own.  Such 
professional  Incest  creates  a  powerful  bias 
against  land  treatment,  robs  the  public  of 
tax  dollars,  fouls  rivers  and  protects  an  in- 
competent profession.  Scarcely  a  treatment 
plant  in  the  nation  consistently  removes  the 
high  fractions  of  BOD,  solids  and  pathogens 
which  its  design  consultants  promised  It 
would  when  federal  construction  funds 
were  being  passed  out. 

Clearly,  sanitarians  have  won  the  In- 
dulgence of  a  unique  government  psychology. 
Because  conventional  sewage  treatment 
plants  have  never  worked  well,  no  one  at 
EPA  truly  expects  them  to  work.  And  be- 
cause no  one  expects  them  to  work,  no  one 
demands  cost  and  performance  guarantees 
from  sanitary  engineers.  The  feedback  mech- 
anism here  Is  perfect,  but  It  Is  also  perfectly 
absurd. 

WhUe  it  has  been  making  things  easy  for 
consulting  engineers,  EPA  has  also  made 
things  difficult  for  those  who  favor  land 
treatment.  The  agency  seems  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  the  funds  It  laid  out  for  the 
Muskegon  plan  several  years  ago.  Though 
it  still  trickles  a  few  small  grants  into 
sewage  Irrigation  studies  that  pose  no  Im- 
mediate threat  to  its  disposal  policies,  it 
has  tried  to  cut  off  political  acceptance  of 
land  treatment  at  virtually  every  turn.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  for  Instance.  EPA  has 
threatened  North  Miami,  Florida,  with  a  law- 
suit because  that  city  wanted  to  explore  the 
land  treatment  of  sewage  as  an  alternative 
to  the  ocean  outfall  which  EPA  favored;  is- 
sued a  newsletter  (through  Its  Youth  Ad- 
visory Board)  which  condemned  the  Muske- 
gon project  as  "three  steps  backward";  de- 
manded that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
stop  its  studies  of  wastewater  alternatives 
(including  land  treatment)  for  metropoli- 
tan regions,  even  though  EPA  Itself  had  no 
plans  to  conduct  slmUar  studies;  ordered 
Licking,  Missouri,  to  build  a  conventional 
treatment  plant  when  that  town  submitted 
plans  for  a  sewage  irrigation  system;  and 
fought  Missouri's  decision  to  impose  a  zero- 
discharge  requirement  on  towns  along  the 
Big  Plney  River,  a  requirement  which  would 
have  Inspired  several  land  treatment 
projects. 

Three  years  ago,  thanks  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  Dr.  Sheaffer's  conversations  with  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  U.S.  Senate 
moved  to  end  decades  of  creeping  mediocrity 
In  our  water  pollution  programs.  It  voted  out 
a  bill  to  impose  the  first  direct  effluent  con- 
trols on  industry  and  the  first  minimum 
treatment  levels  on  municipalities.  It  also  set 
a  zero  discharge  goal  for  1985.  When  he  sub- 
mitted this  biU  to  the  full  Senate  In  Novem- 
ber, 1971,  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  said: 
"These  policies  .  .  .  simply  mean  that  streams 
and  rivers  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  part 
of  the  waste  treatment  process." 

The  House  of  Representatives  later  weak- 
ened some  of  the  key  provisions,  but  it  also 
made  the  land  treatment  preference  much 
more  explicit  by  accepting  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Vander  Jagt  amendment.  ThU 
amendment,  written  into  Section  201  of  the 
1972  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments, contains  the  most  important  lan- 
guage on  sev.erage  in  any  American  law.  It 
states  in  part: 

(d)  The  Administrator  [of  EPA]  shall  en- 
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courage  waste  treatm<  nt  management  which 
results  in  the  constn  ictlon  of  revenue-pro- 
ducing facilities  provli  ling  for — 

(1)  the  recycling  ol  potential  sewage  pol- 
lutants through  the  jroduction  of  agricul- 
ture, silviculture  or  a<  uaculture  products,  or 
any  combination  then  of; 

(2)  the  confined  an  1  contained  disposal  of 
pollutants  not  recycle  1; 

(3)  the  reclamation  of  wastewater;  and 

(4)  the  ultimate  disposal  of  sludge  In  a 
manner  that  will  not  result  in  environmen- 
tal hazards. 

Today  In  Representative  Vander  Jagt's  own 
district  the  Muskegon  County  wastewater 
system  embodies  mos^  of  these  ideas.  When 
It  reaches  peak  capacity  sometime  around 
1990  It  wUl  collect  431400  of  raw  sewage  and 
Industrial  wastes  from  the  Lake  Michigan 
end  of  the  county,  puiip  them  15  miles  east- 
ward, treat  them  baofeerlally  in  aerated  la- 
goons, store  them  in  [a  much  larger  lagoon 
where  the  solids  will] settle  out,  spray- Irri- 
gate the  secondary  efljuent  on  6,000  acres  of 
cropland,  recapture  ijhe  clear  percolate  In 
wells  and  underdralni  and  discharge  It  Into 
watercourses  leading  back  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Biological  sludgei  from  the  lagoons  will 
be  plowed  Into  the  soil.  Improving  its  tilth. 

The  Muskegon  system  is  expected  to  gen- 
erate agricultural  proflts  of  $240,000  to  $360.- 
000  a  year  (at  1970  pjices)  from  the  sale  of 
grass  and  grain  crop^.  Non-irrigated  buffer 
strips  will  accommodite  the  county's  solid 
wastes  until  a  method  for  recycling  them  is 
found;  at  $2  per  ton  solid  waste  revenues 
should  reach  $300,000 1 1  year. 

Potentially,  the  Vander  Jagt  amendment 
gives  environmentalla  ;s  enough  leverage  to 
pry  EPA  out  of  its  s  ewage-dispoeal  rut.  A 
sewage  Irrigation  revo  utlon  Is  now  possible. 
There  is  a  very  stron?  likelihood,  however, 
that  this  revolution  will  be  delayed  for 
years,  perhaps  even  iecades.  The  sanitary 
engineering  lobby,  with  Its  fists  deep  in  the 
public  works  pork  bar  rel,  is  fighting  a  stout 
rearguard  battle.  It  (  njoys  the  support  of 
most  state  water  qua]  ity  agencies.  And  EPA 
has  hunkered  down  tor  a  long  duel  with 
Representative  Vander  Jagt  and  the  small  but 
growing  band  of  land  treatment  advocates. 
The  agency  Is  genlallf  Ignoring  the  Vander 
Jagt  amendment  whift  It  pumps  billions  of 
dollars  Into  the  relic  s<  wage  mills  of  the  sani- 
tary engineers.  If  the  li  ind  treatment  altema- 
•tive  is  ever  to  get  a  f  ilr  trial  In  our  metro- 
politan areas,  conserv  itlonlsts  will  have  to 
rouse  themselves  from  the  deep  technological 
torpor  they  have  shar«  d  with  the  sanitarians 
for  the  past  century. 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 


OF   CAL^ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  J^ne 


]  lEPRESENTATIVES 
25.  1979 


Mr.  EDWARDS Jof  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Civil  F  ights  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcor  imittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Jt  dlciary  will  continue 
its  hearings  on  the  ''ederal  employment 
problems  of  the  S  >anish  speaking  on 
Monday,  July  1,  li  74,  with  testimony 
from  the  Departmei  it  of  the  Interior. 

Hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  2226  Rayburn  House  OfBce  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DiC.  Persons  wishing 
to  submit  statement!  ^^^  ^^®  record  may 


write  to  the  Judicla-y 
Rayburn  House  OfQ^e 
ington.D.C.  20515. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  okio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  be- 
gan markup  of  a  bill  which  would  repeal 
the  Byrd  amendment.  This  amendment 
allows  American  consumers  to  import 
strategic  material  from  Rhodesia. 

Opponents  of  thej  Byrd  amendment 
contend  that  It  places  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  a  United  Nations  embargo 
resolution.  Such  violation,  they  argue,  is 
unique  as  other  countries  have  scrupu- 
lously abided  by  the  sanctions  resolution. 

While  some  opponents  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  still  cUig  to  the  myth  of 
compliance  by  othar  countries,  their 
faith  must  have  be^n  shaken  recently 
when  it  was  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  Japan  has  been  importing  over  25 
percent  of  its  chroma  requirements  from 
Rhodesia  over  the  past  5  years. 

Japanese  chrome  ouyers  used  forged 
South  African  certificates  to  evade  the 
embargo — a  policy  apparently  winked  at 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  which  has 
had  an  official  commercial  representa- 
tive in  Salisbury  evei  since  the  embargo 
was  imposed.  I 

If  there  Is  anything  unique  about  the 
American  approach  pto  the  Rhodeslan 
question,  it  is  honesiiy.  For  5  years,  the 
United  States  scrupulously,  if  unwisely, 
abided  by  the  sanctions  resolution  while 
other  coimtries  flagrantly  violated  It. 

Then,  in  1971,  we  ot)enly  acknowledged 
the  economic  and  strategic  necessity  of 
Importing  a  narrow  mnge  of  critical  raw 
materials  from  Rhoqesla.  Our  competi- 
tors in  the  world  steal  market  spoke  dis- 
approvingly of  our  rviolation"  of  the 
sanctions,  while  thej(  continued  forging 
documents,  falsifying  Import  figures,  and 
smuggling  chrome  through  Mozambique. 

The  Byrd  amendment  placed  the 
United  States  apart  from  the  hypocrisy 
of  other  major  steel-producing  countries 
while  preserving  oui  access  to  a  vital 
raw  material.  This  afction  was  certainly 
the  prerogative  of  the  Congress.  The  U.S. 
Congress — not  the  United  Nations — sets 
American  policy.  Th0  U.S.  Congress  has 
the  right  to  enact  lefeislatlon  to  protect 
our  national  security  and  our  economy. 

I  invite  the  thourhtful  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  irticle  recently  ap- 
pearing in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
concerning  this  issue 
(From  the  Journal  of 
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ers  to  secretly  purchase  many  thousands  of 
tons  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  ore  each  year. 

Despite  the  stated  Intention  of  the  Tanaka 
government  to  abide  strictly  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  banning  such 
dealings  with  the  white-ruled  African  state, 
such  Illegal  dealings  seem  to  be  continuing. 

Speaking  of  talks  which  were  held  again 
on  Monday,  a  spokesman  for  the  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI) 
said  today  it  Is  Japan's  policy  "to  ban  aU 
trade  with  Rhodesia  and  we  have  done  our 
best  in  the  past  to  follow  this  policy." 

Unfortimately  for  this  determination  of 
Trade  Ministy  authorities,  it  is  believed  in 
Tokyo  that  some  193.000  tons  of  Rhodeslan 
chrome  ore  Illegally  entered  Japan  In  1972 
by  way  of  South  Africa.  It  Is  not  yet  known 
how  much  these  unauthorized  shipments 
amounted  to  throughout  last  year. 

But  In  order  to  avoid  continuous  sus- 
picions concerning  similar  shipments,  the 
Foreign  Ministry  is  applying  pressure  on  the 
trade  officials  to  adopt  several  new  measures 
to  be  applied  to  present  imports  of  Rho- 
deslan chrome  ore  througn  South  Africa  or 
any  other  nearby  nation. 

"If  there  are  new  measures  which  we  can 
take,"  the  MITI  spokesman  told  The  Journal 
of  Commerce,  "we  are  Intending  to  take  them. 
But  so  far  we  haven't  come  up  with  any  new 
steps  that  we  can  take.  We  have  been  honor- 
ing the  ban  and  we  still  are  continuing  to 
study  new  measures." 

REQUIRE    CERTIFICATE 

During  Monday's  conference  between  offi- 
cials of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Trade  Ministry,  it  was  suggested  by  the  for- 
eign affairs  experts  that  MITI  require  a  certi- 
ficate on  all  chrome  ore  shipments  from  the 
government  of  South  Africa  showing  the  ex- 
act railway  transport  routes  followed  and  an- 
other from  private  South  African  trading 
firms  handling  the  ore  stating  the  particular 
mines  Involved. 

Yet  the  Trade  Ministry  spokesman  side- 
stepped questions  concerning  these  measures 
today  by  commenting : 

"It  seems  It  Is  very  difficult  technically 
speaking,  to  do  something  more  than  what 
we  are  already  doing,  although  If  there  are 
some  measures  we  would  go  ahead  and  take 
them." 

However,  the  Foreign  Office  appeared  more 
optimistic.  Tadayukl  Nomlyama,  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Political  Division,  United  Na- 
tions Btireau  of  the  Foreign  Ministry,  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  that  the  Trade  Ministry 
will  agree  to  new  procedures  which  will 
tighten  Import  regulations  regarding  future 
shipments  from  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Nomlyama  added  that  the  Foreign 
Office  Intends  to  have  ftirther  meetings  with 
the  trade  officials  until  something  Is  worked 
out.  He  did  not  say  how  long  he  thought 
this  might  be. 

"We  have  not  yet  decided  what  we  are 
going  to  do,"  be  explained,  "and  there  are 
a  number  of  proposals  which  exist  and  they 
(MITI)  cited  some  of  the  measures  they  say 
they  are  thinking  of — the  railroad  consign- 
ment note  and  so  on — but  it  Is  still  under 
discussion." 

He  confirmed  that  the  various  new  official 
steps  proposed  to  the  Trade  Ministry  were 
suggested  by  the  U.N.  Sanctions  Committee 
originally  and  merely  passed  along  by  his 
division.  It  was  this  committee  which  took 
Issue  with  the  fact  that  Japanese  statistics 
listed  1972  Imports  of  chrome  ore  from  South 
Africa  totaling  445.000  tons,  while  the  South 
African  Government  put  that  nation's 
chrome  exports  to  Japan  at  only  262,000  tons. 

It  has  long  been  something  of  an  open 
secret    among    Japanese    business    Interests 
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that  at  least  three  Tokyo  trading  houses 
have  been  heavily  involved  In  Importing 
Rhodeslan  chrome  ore  disguised  as  originat- 
ing In  South  Africa.  The  certificates  of  origin 
were  reported  to  have  been  issued  by  the 
South  African  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BAN   AFFBOVED 

The  Japanese  Government  approved  a  com- 
plete ban  on  all  trade  with  Rhodesia  (with 
some  minor  exceptions)  at  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing In  1909  when  the  U.S.  sanctions  were 
first  announced.  Strict  administrative  meas- 
ures were  then  imposed  by  the  Trade  Min- 
istry authorities. 

Latest  efforts  by  the  Japanese  Foreign  Min- 
istry to  track  down  and  close  likely  loopholes 
followed  notification  by  the  U.N.  sanctions 
committee  on  Rhodesia  In  August  of  last  year 
that  the  discrepancies  In  Japan's  official  trade 
figures  had  aroused  considerable  doubts 
about  false  records. 

A  number  of  Japanese  trading  firms  al- 
ready have  been  questioned  by  the  Tanaka 
administration  on  this  point  of  possible 
forgeries  In  an  effort  to  detect  international 
violations  of  the  sanctions,  not  only  where 
Rhodeslan  chrome  ore  imports  are  con- 
cerned but  also  involving  similar  discrepan- 
cies and  the  likelihood  of  disguised  shipments 
of  Rhodeslan  asbestos  and  tobacco. 

This  subject  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
Japanese,  mainly  since  such  possible  viola- 
tions of  the  U.N.  sanctions  could  greatly  em- 
barrass Tokyo  in  Its  trading  operations  with 
black  African  countries  so  strongly  opposed 
to  white-ruled  Rhodesia. 

Japan's  foreign  ministry  hopes  to  com- 
pletely clean  up  the  problem  one  way  or  an- 
other well  before  this  fall's  U.N.  General 
Assembly  meeting  and  thus  perhaps  forestall 
a  possible  attack  on  the  issue  by  representa- 
tives of  the  black  African  nations. 

However,  In  discussing  the  Issue  with  pri- 
vate Japanese  business  leaders  In  Tokyo  yes- 
terday. The  Journal  of  Commerce  was  In- 
formed with  considerable  bitterness  that  the 
rest  of  the  world's  large  industrial  countries 
are  similarly  engaged  in  importing  Rhodeslan 
chrome.  The  question  was  frequently  asked 
why  Japan  should  be  troubled  by  the 
problem. 


THE  NATION'S  FIRST  BALE  OP 
COTTON 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1974 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
In  June,  the  Nation's  first  bale  of  cotton 
for  this  year  was  girmed  in  Hidalgo 
County  in  the  15th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Texas. 

Crispin  Gamez  produced  the  cotton  on 
his  farm  near  the  town  of  Pharr.  And 
this  is  the  third  time  in  the  last  4  years 
that  Mr.  Gamez  had  the  first  bale.  Win- 
ning the  honor  has  become  a  habit  with 
him. 

This  year's  bale  is  no  skimpy  aflfair. 
It  weighed  in  at  518  pounds — a  healthy 
bale,  as  any  cotton  man  knows. 

I  am  proud  of  this  opportunity  to  let 
my  colleagues  know  how  we  do  things 
In  south  Texas.  And  I  convey  my  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  (jamez  who  in  addi- 
tion to  the  honor  of  being  first,  collected 
$1,445  In  cash  prizes  for  the  first  bale. 
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PROPTTMAKING  SCHOOLS 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF  CALDOBiaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  E>ecemb^ 
1973, 1  introduced  with  my  distinguishe  i 
California  colleague  (Mr.  Pettis »  H.I. 
11927,  the  Postsecondary  Education  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973.  The  tre- 
mendous need  we  have  for  establishing 
regulations  that  will  protect  our  student  b 
from  being  victimized  by  fraudulert 
postsecondary  education  programs  :b 
further  evidenced  in  an  article  from  th  e 
series  by  Eric  Wentworth  presently  bein  g 
run  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  sincerels' 
hope  that  examples  of  the  sort  describe  i 
in  this  article  will  help  to  encourage 
hearings  on  our  bill  later  this  summef. 
The  text  of  the  article,  which  I  respect- 
fully call  to  the  attention  of  my  co - 
leagues,  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  23,  197^  ] 

PSOFTTMAKING  SCHOOLS 
DECEPTION  AND  EXPLOITATION  CHARGED 

(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

Businessmen  who  run  schools  to  male 
money  have.  In  many  cases,  been  exploitlrg 
federal  student  aid  programs  at  the  expeniie 
of  the  young  Americans  those  programs  ae 
supposed  to  benefit. 

Salesmen  motivated — ^llke  the  school  s' 
owners — more  by  earnings  than  educational 
Ideals  have  gone  hunting  for  customers  In 
the  ghetto  of  Atlanta.  Boston  and  Los  Aii- 
geles.  In  Greenville.  S.C.,  and  Shreveport,  L: .., 
In  the  public  housing  of  Ardmore.  Okla.,  In 
the  food  stamp  Unes  of  San  Antonio,  Te;:., 
In  the  barracks  of  Army  bases  In  West  Ce:  '- 
many  and  even  In  a  halfway  house  for  mei  [- 
tal  patients  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Dangling  dreams  of  quick  training  for 
well-paid  Jobs  as  computer  programme]  b. 
color-television  technicians,  executive  secre- 
taries, motel  managers  or  airline  hostesses, 
they  have  lured  young  consumers  Into  con- 
tracts that  often  lead  to  debts  and  disillu- 
sionment. 

One  victim,  an  Atlanta  welfare  mother, 
complained  a  finance  company  was  dunnli  g 
her  to  repay  nearly  $500  on  a  federally  Ui- 
sured  student  loan  for  three  weeks  she  spei  it 
at  a  local  business  college.  She  dropped  o<[t 
because  conditions  were  poor  and  the  scho  >1 
wanted  more  money. 

Another,  a  veteran  In  Duluth,  Minn.,  wro  « 
has  congressman  In  desperation  because  a 
Chicago  bank  was  demanding  a  $405  repay- 
ment on  his  student  loan  which  he  didn't 
think  he  owed.  He  had  been  lured  Into  a 
correspondence  course  in  coior-televlslc  n 
technology,  dropped  out  because  the  coune 
proved  too  difficult,  and  said  the  school  wi  is 
refusing  to  help  straighten  out  his  problec  is 
with  the  bank. 

In  another  case,  a  group  of  young  peop  e 
recruited  by  an  airline  personnel  school  In 
Hartford,  Conn.,  through  what  they  allege 
were  numerous  false  claims  are  suing  tl  le 
school  for  damages.  The  majority  had  be<n 
signed  up  to  federally  Insured  loans  to  he  p 
pay  their  tuitions. 

Salesmen  eager  for  commissions  have  ofte  n 
faUed  to  spell  out  the  financial  fine  print 
when  they  sign  up  unsophisticated  custome  "s 
to  enrollment  contracts  and  loan  appllcii- 
tlons.  They  have  sometimes  mUled  them  10 
think,  for  example,  that  they  will  only  hare 
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to  repay  their  loans  after  landing  that  Job 
for  which  theyll  be  trained. 

Many  young  customers  come  from  low- 
income  families,  hold  unrewarding  Jobs — If 
they're  employed  at  all — and  have  missed 
out  on  less  costly  educational  opportunities 
Buch  as  public  community  colleges. 

PHOTECnON  LACKING 

Yet  the  government,  while  offering  sub- 
Eidles  for  their  schooling — subsidies  which 
salesmen  use  as  bait — has  failed  time  and 
agam  to  protect  these  young  Americans  from 
fraud  and  needless  financial  losses. 

At  the  same  time,  the  government  has 
failed  to  protect  the  taxpayer.  It  has  doled 
out  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  on  Insurance 
claims  for  defaulted  student  loans  and  tens 
of  millions  more  on  GI  BUI  benefits  for 
wasteful  correspondence  courses. 

These  conclusions  result  from  months  of 
reporting  by  The  Wsishington  Post  on  educa- 
tion's profit-seeking  sector  and  the  public 
and  private  agencies  which  are  supp>osed  to 
keep  it  honest. 

The  multlbllllon-dollar  industry  has  thou- 
sands of  members,  from  mom-and-pop  secre- 
tarial schools  In  small  Southern  towns  to 
nationwide  chains  and  correspondence 
course  factories  owned  by  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph,  Control  Data,  Bell  & 
Howell,  Montgomery  Ward  and  other  large 
corporations. 

While  enrollment  figures  vary  widely,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  estimated 
that  Industrywide  total  at  more  than  3  mil- 
lion students — which  would  be  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  total  for  all  public  and  private 
nonprofit  colleges  and  unlversltes.  Bell  & 
Howell  alone  recently  reported  160,000  stu- 
dents In  its  correspondence  courses  and  an- 
other 10,000  In  classrooms,  which  would  make 
it  as  large  as  the  entire  University  of  Califor- 
nia system. 

What  sets  the  Industry's  members  apart 
from  UCLA,  Yale  or  your  local  community 
college  is  that  they're  all  commercial  ven- 
tures, selling  education  for  profit. 

A  number  of  businessmen-educators  un- 
doubtedly run  respectable  operations.  Ad- 
vance Schools  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  big  cor- 
respondence schools  relying  heavily  on  fed- 
erally Insured  loans  and  the  GI  Bill,  Is  eyed 
askance  by  some  who  find  Its  reputation 
somehow  too  good  to  be  true.  But  Sherman 
T.  Chrlstensen,  founder  and  now  chairman 
of  Advance  Schools,  makes  a  strong  case  that 
practices  ethical  and  fair,  its  courses  proper- 
ly educational  and  its  72,000  students  rela- 
tively satisfied. 

On  the  other  hand,  scores  of  interviews 
with  a  variety  of  sources  and  scrutiny  of 
numerous  public  and  confidential  files  have 
turned  up  many  examples  Involving  other 
schools  of  deceptive  advertising,  predatory 
recrTJitlng,  wrongfxU  withholding  of  refunds 
and  other  unscrupulous  or  irresponsible 
practices. 

Industry  spokesmen,  sensitive  to  occa- 
sional exposes,  contend  profit-seeking 
schools  shouldn't  be  singled  out  for  criti- 
cism. After  all,  they  argue,  nonprofit  col- 
leges, hard-pressed  to  fill  classrooms  and 
balance  budgets  these  days,  have  begun  re- 
sorting to  commercial  recruiting  tactics, 
too. 

But  the  fact  remains,  based  on  available 
evidence,  that  It  Is  In  the  profit-seeking  sec- 
tor where  abuses  have  been  more  frequent 
and  extreme,  and  where  the  human  as  well 
as  the  public  costs  have  so  far  been  the 
greatest. 

Dropout  rates  have  exceeded  50  per  cent 
and  run  75  per  cent  or  more  in  many  corre- 
spondence schools.  True,  rates  are  also  high 
among  nonprofit  private  and  public  col- 
leges—where one  1971  study  showed  fewer 
than  half  the  freshmen  would  finish  two- 
year  programs  and  only  one-third  would  fin- 
ish four  years. 

But  the  profit-seekers,  selling  shorter 
coursee  aimed  at  specific  careers,  could  be  ex- 
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pected  to  have  lower  rites  than  most.  Their 
dropouts,  who  In  moit  cases  have  signed 
contracts  to  take  and  pay  for  an  entire 
course,  often  quit  at  any  early  stage.  Stu- 
dents at  nonprofit  co^eges  usually  pay  by 
the  semester,  and  dronouts  tend  to  leave  at 
semester's  end.  1 

Neither  profit-seeking  nor  nonprofit 
schools  boast  perfect  sores  in  graduate  job 
placements — witness  rtcent  reports  of  Ivy 
League  graduates  driving  taxlcabs.  But  for 
the  profit-seekers,  training  for  Jobs — stripped 
of  broader  educational  objectives — is  the 
name  of  the  game. 

Certainly  profit-seeking  schools  have  been 
setting  the  pace  when  It  comes  to  market- 
ing. They  advertise  widely  In  all  sorts  of 
magazines — from  Pel  thouse  to  Popular 
Mechanics — as  well  as  newspapers  and  the 
Yellow  Pages.  They  pro  note  their  services  on 
matchbook  covers  and  postcards,  as  well  as 
television.  Some  use  iiass  mailings.  Others 
canvass  by  telephone.  And  those  that  find 
salesmen  productive. 

According  to  a  detai:  ed  1970  report  on  the 
Industry  by  Edubusimss,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  profit-seeking  sc  lools  generally  spent 
only  about  20  per  cen ;  of  their  budgets  on 
Instruction  but  up  to  f  0  per  cent  on  market- 
ing. 

"Good  sales  represer  tatlves,"  Edubuslness 
reported,  "command  ai  inual  salaries  consid- 
erably higher  than  thos  s  according  the  teach- 
ing stair." 

One  recent  example  was  the  magazine  ad 
to  recruit  salesmen  ru;  i  last  fall  by  Atlantic 
Schools,  a  subsidiary  of  National  Systems, 
Inc.,  selling  courses  In  the  airline -travel 
field.  "Generous  comml  sslons !"  the  ad  prom- 
ised. "Just  five  sales  pe  r  month  can  earn  you 
over  $10,000  annually.  Wany  of  our  salesmen 
earn  more  than  $20,00'  i  per  year — and  up  to 
$60,000." 

Weaver  Airline  Perso  tinel  School,  advertis- 
ing for  salesmen  In  '"he  Washington  Post 
help-wanted  columns  last  Nov.  18.  offered 
salesmen  "high  conur  Isslons  plus  monthly 
annual  bonuses  and  oi  ir  TOP  reps  have  won 
extra  bonuses,  from  1 1  car  to  a  European 
vacation." 

While  some  profit-s«  eking  schools  for  one 
reason  or  another  ha^  shunned  heavy  In- 
volvement in  federal  f  rograms,  others  have 
increasingly  used  them  to  fullest  advantage 
to  enroll  large  majorli  ies  of  their  students. 

In  the  federally  Inst  red  student  loan  pro- 
gram, for  example,  ]  irofit-seeklng  schools 
generally  have  been  iccountlng  for  about 
one-third  of  the  tot  H  multlbllllon-dollar 
volume.  But  In  the  197  I  fiscal  year,  according 
to  government  figures  three  school  owners 
alone — Advance  Schoo  s.  Bell  &  Howell  and 
Montgomery  Ward — ( nrolled  more  than 
200,000  Insured-loan  borrowers.  In  the 
January-March,  1973,  quarter,  those  same 
three  accounted  for  iiore  than  $45  million 
In  new-loan  volume,  o  •  nearly  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  for  all  Instlti  itlons  in  the  program. 

And  according  to  Ve  terans  Administration 
data  published  last  fall,  a  dozen  profit- 
seeking  schools  each  e  nrolled  more  students 
under  the  GI  BUI  durl  ng  1872  than  even  the 
largest  state  unlverslt  r  campuses. 

Profit-seeking  schoo  s  gained  access  to  the 
federal  student  subsK  ies  In  the  mid-1960s. 
Congress  followed  th;  precedent  of  prior 
veteran-aid  programs  in  including  them 
when  It  revived  the  G]  Bill  in  1966.  The  law- 
makers made  them  el  glble  for  the  insured- 
loan  program,  and  sln(  e  then  for  other  Office 
of  Education  student  aid,  on  grounds  that 
vocational  education  under  all  legitimate 
auspices  merited  mjre  recognition  and 
support. 

Eligibility  for  the  se  programs  greatly 
broadened  the  potent  al  student  market  for 
profit-seeking  schools  by  giving  millions  of 
young  people  the  financial  means  to  enroll. 
It  was  doubtless  a  factor,  in  the  late  1960s, 
In  attracting  Bell  &  Howell.  McGraw-Hill, 
Montgomery  Ward,  Control  Data,  ITT,  Lear 
Slegler,   LTV   and   other   corporations    Into 
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what  seemed  a  lucrative!  new  field.  Their  in- 
volvement, through  acquisitions  and  new 
ventures,  brought  fresh  resources  and  ap- 
parent respectability  t<>  an  Industry  still 
dominated  numerically  by  far  smaller 
enterprises. 

Education  profits  havi  in  fact  proved  elu- 
sive for  many  companljs,  large  and  small. 


problems,  the  rising 


A  variety  of  management  i 
rivalry  of  low-tultlon  public  community  col- 
leges, and  a  roller-coaster  national  economy 
have  spelled  slim  earninf  p  for  quite  a  number 
and  heavy  losses  for  some;  LTV  and  Lear 
Slegler  have  cashed  In 

Most  companies,  however,  are  staying  in 
the  game.  And  the  Industry  as  a  whole  has 
clearly  emerged  from  tlje  educational  back- 
waters it  Inhabited  for  decades  into  the  main- 
stream. Looking  ahead,  school  ovmers  can  ex- 
pect a  new  boon  for  reci  uiting  if  the  govern- 
ment's recent  "basic  opj  lortunity  grants"  for 
low-income  students  are  funded  at  more 
than  $1  billion  as  the  Ifixon  administration 
has  proposed. 
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dramatize  their  complaints  about  the  school. 
Their  long  list  of  grievances  Included  a  mis- 
leading catalogue  ( In  which  white  employees 
of  North  American  acceptance  allegedly  posed 
In  photographs  as  students  so  it  appeared  the 
school  was  integrated),  low  admissions 
standards,  unqualified  teachers,  insufficient 
equipment,  unavailable  courses,  deceptive 
sales  pitches  and  exorbitant  tuition. 

The  students  were  also  upset  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Mrs.  Terry  Davis,  the  school's 
black  placement  director. 

Mrs.  Davis  said  she  had  become  disen- 
chanted herself  by  the  school's  inferior  qual- 
ity, which  made  it  hard  for  her  to  find  Jobs 
for  its  graduates,  and  was  frustrated  by  un- 
due restrictions  on  her  work.  The  last  straw 
came,  she  said,  when  the  school's  adminis- 
trators— who  claimed  later  that  she  had  been 
unproductive — sought  to  hire  a  second  place- 
ment director  without  telling  her. 

The  Blayton  students  who  walked  out  evi- 
dently hoped  their  demonstration  would 
force  the  school  to  make  some  Improvements. 
Student  protests  had  been  common  enough 
on  college  campuses.  Occasionally  they  had 
led  to  violence — far  more  often,  to  reforms. 

The  last  thing  the  Blayton  protesters  ex- 
pected was  that  the  school's  administrators 
would  summarily  expel  them.  But  that.  In 
fact,  was  what  happened. 

And  with  publicity  about  the  protest  caus- 
ing enrollment  cancellations  among  fresh  re- 
cruits scheduled  to  start  classes  In  October, 
Blayton  officials  decided  they  would  simply 
close  down  the  school  when  the  summer  term 
ended. 

While  the  expelled  students  reportedly  had 
partial  refunds  credited  to  their  North  Amer- 
ican Acceptance  loan  accounts,  depending  on 
how  long  they  had  been  enrolled,  they  were 
still  faced  with  repaying  the  rest  of  their 
loans — for  an  unrewarding,  unfinished,  dead- 
end education. 

Edward  L.  Baety,  a  lawyer  retained  by  Mrs. 
Davis  to  represent  her  and  the  students,  de- 
cided to  file  suit  against  North  American  Ac- 
ceptance to  free  the  students  if  possible  from 
their  repayment  obligations. 

He  was  "on  the  way  to  the  courthouse," 
Baety  said,  when  he  picked  up  a  newspaper, 
read  that  North  American  was  filing  for 
bankruptcy,  and  gave  up  his  mission. 

HTTGE  LEGAL  TANGLE 

Baety  said  recently  he  saw  little  hope  for 
the  students  in  adding  another,  relatively 
minor  lawsuit  to  what  has  become  a  mon- 
strous legal  tangle.  The  collapse  of  North 
American  Acceptance  (sold  by  Omega- Alpha 
last  August  to  OCI  International,  Inc.,  a  Cali- 
fornia holding  company)  has  touched  off  a 
fiurry  of  Investigations  plus  class-action  suits 
on  behalf  of  some  12,0(X)  Georgia  Investors 
who  were  left  holding  an  estimated  $40  mil- 
lion in  short-term  North  American  Accept- 
ance notes. 

And  the  Blayton  students  weren't  out  of 
the  woods.  Robert  E.  Hicks,  North  American's 
court-appointed  trustee,  said  he  was  legally 
obligated  to  "maximize"  the  finance  com- 
pany's assets  in  the  Interests  of  Its  creditors. 
That  meant,  he  added,  that  an  "effort  will  be 
made" — however  unpopular — ^to  collect  from 
the  student  borrowers. 

Should  the  students  refuse  to  repay  their 
loans.  North  American  Acceptance  through 
Its  trustee  would  presumably  file  claims  for 
federal  Insurance  on  the  defaults.  And  if  the 
government  paid  those  claims.  It  would  then 
set  about  collectmg  from  the  students  Itself. 

As  things  stand,  the  Insured  loan  program 
allows  forgiveness  of  debts  only  for  death, 
disability  or  personal  bankruptcy. 

Time  and  again,  where  a  profit-seeking 
school  misled  or  short-changes  Its  students, 
overlooked  Office  of  Education  collection  of- 
ficials have  been  later  assigned  to  extract 
money  from  the  victims. 

Said  one  official,  "I  can't  find  It  In  my  own 
conscience  to  go  out  and  collect  from  these 
people." 
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CORRECTION 

The  first  article  In  this  series  published 
Sunday,  described  events  last  year  at  Blayton 
Business  College  in  Atlanta  as  an  example  of 
what  can  befall  students  in  the  absence  of 
effective  regulation  of  such  schools. 

Blayton  was  accredited  by  the  Association 
of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools,  ap- 
proved by  the  Georgia  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  eligible  to  enroll  students  under  the 
federally  Insured  loan  program. 

Blayton,  originally  a  local  family  venture, 
had  been  acquired  In  1971  by  American 
Schools,  Inc.,  which  was  owned  In  turn  by 
North  American  Acceptance  Corp.,  the  fi- 
nance company  that  made  federally  Insured 
loans  to  most  students  enrolling  at  the 
school. 

Paragraphs  containing  these  facts  about 
Blayton,  which  shut  down  after  student  pro- 
tests last  August,  were  Inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  Sunday  article. 


FREEDOM  FOR  THE  PANOVS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere,  as  well  as  ad- 
mirers of  the  creative  arts,  will  rejoice 
that  the  Soviet  Union  hsis  released  Val- 
ery  and  Galina  Panov  so  that  they  may 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

Panov,  formerly  one  of  the  leading 
stars  in  the  Kirov  Ballet,  and  his  wife. 
Galina,  had  sought  for  2  years  to  obtain 
v.sas  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Upon  apply- 
ing for  such  visas  both  performers  were 
dismissed  from  their  jobs.  Despite  ofiB- 
cial  Soviet  harassment  the  Panovs  per- 
sisted in  their  goal  to  emigrate.  Not  de- 
spairing, both  Valery  and  Galina  con- 
tinued to  practice  their  baUet  exercises 
in  their  Leningrad  apartment. 

In  December  1973,  the  Communists  in 
order  to  further  oppress  this  courageous 
couple  gave  Valery  a  visa  but  refused  to 
provide  Galina  with  one.  Eventually,  as 
a  result  of  the  outcry  in  the  free  world, 
particularly  among  members  of  the  artis- 
tic professions  abroad,  the  Soviet  author- 
ities relented  and  provided  both  Panovs 
with  visas. 

Having  visited  the  U.S.S.R.  last  year 
and  met  with  Jewish  dissidents,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  ordeal  they  undergo  in 
order  to  secure  the  right  to  leave  for  Is- 
rael. Accordingly,  earlier  this  year  I 
joined  colleagues  of  this  body  in  urging 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  allow  both  Pa- 
novs to  emigrate. 

What  especially  upsets  me  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  President  Nixon  in  his 
commencement  address  at  Annapolis 
maintained  that  the  issue  of  Soviet  Jew- 
ish emigration  was  an  internal  problem, 
and  that  the  United  States  should  not 
tell  another  country  how  to  manage  their 
governments.  Actually,  when  Members 
of  this  House  and  other  humanitarian - 
minded  Americans  protest  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  they  are  not  motivated  by  the 
need  to  dictate  internal  policies  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  What  we  are  doing  in  these  pro- 
tests is  remaining  loyal  to  our  tradition  as 
a  defender  of  human  rights.  People  in 
this  Nation,  to  their  credit,  have  always 
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opposed  Injustice  abroad.  Their  motiva- 
tion stemmed  from  a  desire  to  support 
freedom. 

As  President  Nixon  prepares  for  his 
historic  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
my  hope  that  in  the  interests  of  so- 
called  detente,  he  does  not  neglect  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  in  negotiations 
with  the  Kremlin.  Thousands  of  Jews 
are  being  harassed  on  a  daily  basis  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  they  and  the  free  world 
pray  that  President  Nixon  will  use  his 
influence  to  secure  the  exit  visas  that 
these  Jews  merit. 


SPANISH-SPEAKING  AMERICANS 
NEED  BETTER  LEGISLATION 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  gooc 
friend  and  fellow  Callfornian  represent- 
ing the  State's  8th  District,  on  May  28 
1974,  testified  before  the  Census  anc 
Statistics  Subcommittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  in  support  of  my  bil 
House  Joint  Resolution  1030  to  improv« 
the  collection  and  publication  of  Federa 
statistics  relating  to  Spanlsh-speakint 
Americans. 

Without  an  accurate  census,  it  is  im 
possible  to  provide  education,  welfare 
housing,  and  other  necessities  to  thii 
large  group  of  Americans  with  any  de 
gree  of  efficiency.  This  legislation  is  vita 
if  we  are  to  attain  a  fair  distribution  o: 
governmental  funds  in  accord  with  hu 
man  needs  and  to  respond  to  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Spanish-speaking  people. 

Congressman  Fortnhy  Stark's  re- 
marks on  House  Joint  Resolution  1030 
which  he  cosponsored,  merits  the  atten^ 
tion  of  all  Members  of  the  House,  an( 
I  include  them  at  this  point  in  th( 
Record: 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Fortney  H.  (Pete) 
Stark 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub 
committee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  t( 
come  before  you  and  express  my  full  sup 
port  for  H.J.  Res.  1030;  an  Issue  whose  tlmi 
has  most  certainly  come  and  an  issue  tha 
we  should  address  ourselves  to  quickly  anc 
decisively. 

On  the  surface,  the  resolution  appear: 
rather  cold  and  simple:  It  Instructs  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  to  compile  figure! 
on  the  demographic,  economic,  and  socia 
conditions  of  Spanish  speaking  Americans 
The  Resolution  does  not  Introduce  new 
costly  programs  for  the  Spanish  speaklnf 
people.  It  makes  no  promises  for  better  Jobs 
improved  education,  or  decent  housmg.  I'i 
merely  insists  that  accurate  and  complete 
information  be  collected  on  this  all  too  oftei 
"invisible"  and  "forgotten"  group. 

And  yet,  this  resolution  could  mean  a: 
much  to  these  p)eople  as  any  previous  leglS' 
latlon  passed  by  Congress  for  the  sad  anc 
embarrassing  truth  is  that  we  do  not  hav« 
competent  statistics  that  have  been  selectee! 
and  organized  to  describe  the  social  and 
economic  conditions,  trends  and  concerns  oi 
the  Spanish  speaking  In  this  country.  We  dc 
not  know  bow  many  Spanish  speaking  Amerl 
cans  there  are.  We  do  not  know  where  thev 
live.  We  do  not  know  the  social  and  economld 
conditions  under  which  they  live.  We  neec 
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detaUed  Information  on  the  bealtb,  educa- 
tion, employment.  Income,  housing,  leisure, 
and  population  status  of  these  Americans.  As 
long  as  we  remain  uncertain,  uninformed 
and  unaware  of  their  plight  and  hardships, 
the  Spanish  speaking  In  this  country  will 
continue  to  be  Invisible  and  forgotten. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  subtleties  of 
injustices  to  minorities,  asking  for  numbers, 
estimates,  projections — computerized  print- 
outs based  on  scientific  methodology — might 
appear  a  simple  task.  In  fact,  many  people 
may  erroneously  believe  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  already  performs  this  function 
with  cold,  objective  honesty. 

To  the  contrary,  it  Is  because  the  govern- 
ment's data  collecting  systems  are  so  highly 
mechanized  that  It  is  so  easy  for  insensitivlty 
to  persons  of  Spanish  speakuig  background 
to  permeate  the  work  and  result  In  discrim- 
inatory treatment.  A  recent  study  done  by 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  declared 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  failed 
drastically  to  correctly  Identify  and  record 
the  living  conditions  of  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing In  this  country.  A  conservative  estimate 
is  that  over  10%  of  the  Spanish  speaking 
population  was  not  counted  during  the  1970 
Census  operation. 

The  report  found  the  Bureau  insensitive 
and  unfamiliar  with  the  unique  problems 
of  the  Spanish  speaking  that  must  be  under- 
stood and  overcome  if  useful  and  complete 
Information  Is  to  be  received.  The  Bureau 
employed  very  few  Spanish  speaking  per- 
sonnel and  they  were  not  used  to  effectively 
develop  methods  to  reach  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing in  this  country. 

The  Bureau,  and  other  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  collecting  population  data, 
fall  to  seek  the  advice  or  participation  of 
Spanish  speaking  organizations  and  individ- 
uals in  developing  their  programs  for  data 
collection:  nor  do  they  offer  bUlngual  ques- 
tionnaires to  all  Spanish  communities. 

These  Federal  agencies  explain  their  fail- 
ure to  properly  Identify  Spanish  speaking 
Americans  in  terms  of  increased  cost,  diffi- 
culty in  asking  proper  questions,  need  to 
generalize,  and  unimportance  of  data.  The 
disastrous  results  of  follovrtng  this  limited 
approach  and  using  the  Incomplete  data  thus 
obtained  is.  however,  far  more  serious  than 
any  Initial  problems  that  Its  collection  might 
raise.  ^ 

Until  we  know  exactly  where,  and  under 
what  typo  of  social  and  economic  environ- 
ments the  Spanish  speaking  of  this  country 
live,  oiw  efforts  to  Improve  their  lives  and 
offer  real  hope  for  success  are  little  more  than 
shots  in  the  dark.  We  cannot  know  If  we  are 
reaching  those  In  need  with  the  type  of  as- 
sistance they  can  and  will  use  without  com- 
plete Information. 

Current  demographic,  social  and  economic 
statistics  on  persons  of  Spanish  speaking 
background  are  needed  by  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments,  private  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  including  protection  of  voting 
rights,  the  administration  of  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  the  assurance  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

An  undercount  of  the  Spanish  speaking 
population  may  seriously  limit  and  Infringe 
upon  their  franchise  by  denvlng  them  the 
full  representation  In  State  and  Federal  leg- 
islatures they  deserve.  Voting  age  data  Is 
necessary  to  determine  whether,  because  of 
a  language  barrier,  persons  have  been  denied 
their  voting  rights.  If.  as  many  of  us  be- 
lieve, this  is  the  case,  then  bilingual  voter 
assistance  programs  must  be  enacted 
Immediately. 

Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
Is  often  allocated  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated need.  The  size  of  the  population  to 
be  served  and  its  social  and  economic  char- 
acteristics, as  recorded  by  the  Census  or 
other  population  count,  are  the  primary  fac- 
tors taken  Into  account  In  determining  that 
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need.  Therefore,  an  u  idercount,  or  Incom- 
plete information  on  jnvironmental  condi- 
tions, would  mean  Insi  ifflclent  funds  for  the 
education,  manpower  training,  housing  and 
social  assistance  progratns  in  the  community. 
It  would  also  severelif  limit  the  Spanish 
speaking  conununlty's  )pportunlty  to  receive 
special  programs  for  i  ^hlch  they  may  very 
well  qualify,  had  tt  ey  only  "been  fully 
counted. 

Effective  implements  tion  of  Federal  Equal 
Employment  Opportui  Ity  programs  is  also 
dependent  on  the  statistics  of  the  ethnic 
minorities  in  the  area  Once  again,  incom- 
plete accountings  of  ;  he  Spanish  speaking 
population  will  resuli  in  Incomplete  em- 
ployment opportunities — perhaps  not  even 
out  of  malice  or  prejud  Ice  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers, but  simply  by  t  belr  acceptance  of  the 
Federal  government's  ignorant  and  unac- 
curato  population  flguies.  This,  I  believe,  Is 
even  worse  than  bigotrj . 

The  need  to  Implemiint  this  resolution  Is 
very  clear.  I  share  the  f  ;ar  of  many  that  tens 
of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  Spanish 
speaking  citizens  are  being  denied  their 
rights  and  opportunltl*  simply  because  this 
government  has  failed  Ito  count — failed  at  a 
basic  arithmetic,  yet  hv  mane,  task  of  identi- 
fication. Our  success  in  future  efforts  for  the 
Spanish  speaking  in  t  lis  country  will  de- 
pend on  our  ability  to  receive  the  accurate 
data  this  resolution  wc  uld  insure. 

We  need  to  make  tlils  first,  crucial  step 
forward.  We  need  to  i  nake  a  sincere  com- 
mitment, both  Ideologi  cal  and  financial,  at 
both  the  Congressional  and  Executive  levels, 
to  employ  whatever  ini  ovatlve  and  compre- 
hensive methods  we  ne  id  to  count  the  "for- 
gotten". We  must  call  <  n  bilingual  and  sen- 
sitive persons  from  tl  le  Spanish  speaking 
communities  and  ask  heir  advice  on  how 
best  to  insure  the  coriplete  picture  mate- 
rializes from  our  counts 

We  must  make  bilingual  questionnaires 
easily  available  and  tt-ovlde  assistance  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  Oiling  out  these  type 
of  forms.  The  Identification  of  Spanish  speak- 
ing persons  must  be  silipllfled  by  including 
a  comprehensive  "Spanish  origin"  section  on 
every  form.  We  must  Jbe  creative,  and  we 
must  be  thorough,  but  most  of  all  we  must 
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begin  now.  The  Spanlsl 


have  been  forgotten  loni ;  enough 


OUTRAGE  IN '  UHE  SUDAN 


HON.  ELU  ' '.  GRASSO 

OP  CONNB  mCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfPRESENTATlVES 

Tuesday,  Ju7\e  25.  1974 


speaking  Americans 


Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.jSpeaker,  Monday's 
release  by  the  Sudan  of  the  eight  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas  who  killed  a  Belgian  and 
two  American  diplomats  in  March  1973 
is  an  outrage,  a  travi  sty  of  justice,  and 
an  insult  to  the  mem(  ry  of  those  valiant 
murdered  men.  By  tui  ning  the  convicted 
terrorists  over  to  the  Palestinian  Liber- 
ation Organization,  IPresident  Nlmelry 
has  broken  his  word  and  virtually  guar- 
anteed freedom  to  the  perpetrators  of 
this  ruthless  act. 

The  toll  of  Innocent  victims  of  Arab 
terrorism  has  been  ris  ing.  Yet,  appalling 
as  it  is,  with  the  exce;  ition  of  Jordan,  no 
Arab  nation  has  maje  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  bring  these  criminals  to  justice. 
Yesterday's  action  by  the  Sudanese  Gov- 
ernment can  only  serVe  as  an  invitation 
to  Arab  terrorist  groups  to  continue  their 
campaign  of  violencfc  and  brutal  dis- 
regard for  innocent  lii  es. 


MIXED-INCOME  SUpSIDIZED  HOUS- 
ING, MASSACHUSETTS  TRIES  MIX- 
ING INCOME  GROUPS  IN  SUBSI- 
DIZED HOUSING 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 


OP    MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  Juiie 


RfPRESENTATIVES 
25,  1974 


Mr.  HARRINGTO^.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  by  Liz  Gallese  on  mixed-income 
groups  in  Government-subsidized  hous- 
ing appeared  in  to<  lay's  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Through  various  mi  sans,  including  fa- 
vorable interest  rates  and  tax  conces- 
sions, developers  In  Massachusetts  are 
encouraged  to  conslruct  high-quality 
housing  in  which  families  of  all  Income 
levels  can  live  togethek-.  Studies  of  exist- 
ing projects  provide  strong  evidence  that 
members  of  all  Income  groups  are  happy 
in  such  mixed  arrangements  and  many 
of  the  traditional  problems  of  public 
housing  are  overcome. 

For  lower-income  groups  these  proj- 
ects provide  better  neighborhoods  than 
would  be  accessible  oliherwlse.  For  mid- 
dle-income groups  they  provide  an  al- 
ternative to  the  soaring  costs  of  private 
homes  and  condominiums.  Upper-income 
groups  are  attracted  m  the  high-quality 
design,  construction,  ahd  management.  I 
can  testify  from  the  ekperlence  In  Mas- 
sachusetts as  I  have  sefen  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Housing  Finaiice  Agency  should 
provide  a  model  in  developing  Federal 
policy  and,  therefore,  t  would  like  to  in- 
sert this  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues :  I 
LiviNO  Together — MAssACHtrsErrs  Tbies  Mec- 
INO  Income  Grottps  In  Ettbsidized  Housing 
(By  Liz  Roman  Gallese) 

Boston. — ^Por  nine  years,  Mary  Qrlffln.  a 
43-year-old  disabled  welfEre  mother,  endured 
the  splrlt-sapplng  Indig^ties  of  poor  hous- 
ing. She  paid  $76  a  monlih  for  a  small  apart- 
ment in  the  West  Broad|vay  Development  in 
South  Boston,  one  of  tie  most  dilapidated 
public-housing  projects  iki  the  city.  The  haU- 
ways  were  filthy,  and  rfaaches  Infested  her 
apartment.  Worst  of  all  were  the  constant 
fears  for  her  own  and  her  children's  safety. 
Once  a  gang  of  Juveniles  Jumped  her  20- 
year-old  son — he  partlaljy  lost  his  sight  as 
a  result — and  threatened  her  11 -year-old 
daughter.  "After  that  I  v^alked  Muffle  to  and 
from  school  and  wouldn  t  let  her  out,"  Mrs. 
Grlffln  says. 

After  searching  for  three  years  for  a  de- 
cent place  that  she  couli  1  afford  on  her  $266 
monthly  Income,  Mrs.  Gr  ffln  moved  her  fam- 
ily two  years  ago  into  Queen  Anne's  Gate 
Apartments,  a  landscaped,  modern  housing 
project  where  poor,  middle-class  and  affluent 
tenants  live  side  by  side.  The  low  Income 
tenants  pay  no  more  thiJi  25%  of  their  in- 
come  for  housing  and  middle-income  ten- 
ants 25%  to  40%  of  tielr  Income,  while 
those  who  can  afford  it  p  ly  fuU  market  rent. 

Set  amid  trees  and  i  oiling  hlllfl  In  the 
suburb  of  Weymouth,  Cueen  Anne's  has  a 
clubhouse,  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts 
and  children's  playground.  Mrs.  Grlffln  pays 
$57  a  month  for  a  two-b»droom  unit  with  a 
modern  kitchen,  bath  w.th  vanity,  wall-to- 
waU  carpeting  and  expos  sd  brick  walls.  "It's 
wonderful."  she  says.  "We're  meeting  people 
from  different  backgrounds,  yet  I've  still  got 
my  pride." 
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stemming  segregation 
Neighbors  Fred  and  Winnie  Carleton,  a 
semiretired  couple  earning  $22,600,  pay  $319 
a  month  for  a  unit  similar  to  Mrs.  Griffin's. 
"We  love  It."  Mrs.  Carleton  says,  "Oh.  some- 
times we  think  we're  paying  top  dollar  for 
what  welfare  people  are  getting  for  free,  but 
we  don't  mind." 

Since  the  1930s,  government-subsidized 
housing  has  segregated  the  poor  in  huge 
projects  that  invariably  have  turned  Into 
ghettos.  By  Introducing  the  concept  of  mixed 
income  housing,  the  Massachusetts  Housing 
Finance  Agency,  an  Independent  agency 
created  In  1968  by  the  state  legislature,  hopes 
to  better  Integrate  the  poor  Into  the  com- 
munity and  at  the  same  time  provide  much 
needed  housing  for  the  middle  class.  Though 
It  has  been  criticized  for  admitting  too  few 
minority  tenants  and  has  had  some  difficulty 
attracting  high-Income  tenants,  the  experi- 
ment has  so  far  been  encouraging  enough 
to  make  It  a  likely  model  for  future  national 
housing  policy. 

Like  housing  financing  agencies  In  31  oth- 
er states,  which  together  have  put  up  about 
400  projects  containing  120,000  units,  the 
Massachusetts  agency  finances  subsidized 
housing  by  granting  low-cost  loans  to  devel- 
opers with  money  raised  by  Issuing  tax  ex- 
empt notes  and  bonds.  But  unlike  other 
state  agencies,  It  Insists  that  developers  ad- 
mit both  tenants  who  pay  the  fuU  market 
rent  and  at  least  25%  low  Income  tenants,  as 
required  by  Mtissachusetts  law. 

HIO'-I  RISES  AND  STUDIOS 

The  agency's  157  projects  house  an  aver- 
age mix  of  34%  low-Income,  50%  moderate- 
Income  and  16%  fuU  marked  tenants,  with 
appropriate  income  levels  of  under  $6,000, 
between  $6,000  and  $12,000  and  up  to  $30,000 
respectively.  (Some  early  projects  are  either 
all  low  Income  or  a  mix  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  rather  than  the  3-level  mix.) 
An  Income  Umlt  of  six  times  annual  rent  is 
set  by  law. 

The  complexes  are  built  In  a  variety  of  set- 
tings: Residents  of  Boston's  Church  Park 
walk  to  shops,  parks,  and  theaters;  at  Crom- 
well Court  at  Hyannls.  Units  are  minutes 
away  from  Cape-  Cod  beaches;  artists  in  Piano 
Craft  Guild,  a  rehabilitated  Boston  piano 
factory,  have  studio  as  well  as  living  space. 

Much  of  the  Impetus  for  mixing  Income 
and  racial  groups  has  come  from  WUUam  J. 
White,  the  Massachusetts  agency's  47-year- 
old  executive  director.  "Personally,  I  never 
believed  people  should  be  segregated,  either 
In  low-Income  projects  or  In  middle-class 
suburbs."  he  says.  A  native  of  a  working 
class  neighborhood  in  Cambridge.  Mr.  White 
started  a  real-estate  development  and  brok- 
erage concern  and  during  the  19608  pushed 
hard  for  the  state's  Pair  Housing  Law,  the 
first  In  the  country  to  open  suburbs  up  to 
previously  excluded  racial  and  religious 
groups.  "Mixed-Income  housing  Is  really  no 
big  deal,"  he  says.  "The  whole  history  of  our 
country  has  been  of  different  classes  living 
together,  farmers  sharing  lands  with  mer- 
chants, craftsmen  anC  statesmen." 

MORE  PALATABLE  TO  SUBURBS? 

Most  housing  experts  acknowledge  that 
government-subsidized  housing  has  fEiUed 
precisely  because  it  has  had  the  opposite 
effect :  It  has  isolated  different  Income  groups 
from  one  another.  Many  experts  believe 
that  mixed  housing  will  rectify  some  of 
these  problems  by.  for  example,  making 
subsidized  housing  more  palatable  to  subur- 
ban communities  wary  of  exclusively  low-in- 
come projects.  Moreover,  they  applaud  the 
plan's  provision  for  middle-income  families, 
currently  being  squeezed  out  of  the  private 
market.  Because  of  soaring  prices  and  In- 
terest rates,  "the  middle-class  dream  of  Its 
own  turf  with  that  white  house  has  become 
a  nightmare,"  Mr.  White  says.  "Within  the 
next  few  years,  the  outcry  (for  subsidized 
housing)  wiu  come  from  this  group." 
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The  Massachusetts  prototype  is  begin- 
ning to  be  imitated  elsewhere  In  the  nation. 
State  finance  agencies  in  Illinois.  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  West  Virginia  have  already 
financed  some  mixed  Income  projects,  and 
other  agencies  indicate  a  preference  for 
them.  The  Massachusetts  agency's  counter- 
part In  New  York,  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  plans  mixed  communities  In  New 
York  City,  Buffalo  and  Syracuse,  each  with 
at  least  5.000  residents.  "We're  trying  to 
create  a  microcosm  of  society  and  have  ten- 
ants build  the  fabric  of  it."  Edward  Logue, 
the  president,  says. 

Federal  policy,  too,  is  aimed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  mixed  housing.  Two  years  ago,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment began  giving  the  poor  direct  subsidies 
to  find  private  housing.  In  May,  It  began 
subsidizing  private  developers  who  set  aside 
no  more  than  20%  of  a  complex  for  low-in- 
come tenants.  The  program  will  cost  $940 
million  for  358.000  units  over  two  years. 

To  counter  traditional  arguments  that 
mixing  races  and  Income  groups  In  a  hous- 
ing complex  leads  invariably  to  confilct.  the 
Massachusetts  agency  brandishes  a  recently 
released  Independent  study  showing  that 
mixed-housing  tenants  are  happier  with 
their  living  arrangements  than  are  those  liv- 
ing In  segregated  housing,  be  It  poor,  mid- 
dle class  or  luxury.  In  Interviews  with  197 
tenants  from  16  Massachusetts  projects  and 
125  tenants  from  conventional  segregated 
housing  complexes,  a  team  of  four  housing 
experts  found  that  89  %  of  the  Massachusetts 
agency's  tenants  were  satisfied,  compared 
with  78%  of  the  comparison  group.  WhUe 
such  reactions  are  hardly  surprising  coming 
from  poor  tenants,  the  study  found  full-mar- 
ket tenants  in  the  Massachusetts  agency's 
projects  and  residents  of  luxury  buildings  to 
be  almost  equally  satisfied.  The  results 
didn't  differ  markedly  In  subcategories,  such 
as  satisfaction  with  one's  apartment,  neigh- 
bors, management  and  the  development  as 
a  whole. 

Specifically,  the  researchers  found  that 
tenant  satisfaction  hinges  largely  on  the 
quality  of  a  project's  design,  construction 
and  management,  rather  than  on  who  lives 
in  It.  Fully  75%  of  all  tenants  surveyed  said 
Income  and  racial  mixing  was  either  desir- 
able or  didn't  matter.  Sometimes  the  most 
frequent  source  of  tenant  dissatisfaction — a 
project's  second-class  construction — is  er- 
roneously blamed  on  tenant  mix,  says  Prof. 
WUUam  Ryan,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  psychology  at  Boston  CoUege  and  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  study. 

The  Massachusetts  projects  succeed,  the 
study  concludes,  because  they  are  of  high- 
quality  design  and  construction  capable  of 
attracting  fuU-market  tenants.  The  re- 
searchers say  developers  of  projects  designed 
to  house  all-subsidized  tenants  seldom  make 
an  effort  to  construct  buildings  comparable 
In  quality  to  the  Massachusetts  agency's 
projects. 

To  assure  that  Its  buUdlngs  are  up  to 
standard,  the  Massachusetts  agency  retains 
the  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  de- 
velopers' plans.  Sites  near  noisy  highways, 
airports  and  railroad  tracks  or  those  remote 
from  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  are  re- 
jected. (But  dilapidated  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods that  show  promise  of  improving  are 
often  chosen.)  Even  develo|>ers  accustomed  to 
building  luxury  apartments  sometimes  find 
the  Massachusetts  agency's  standards  more 
exacting  than  they  had  expected.  Corcoran, 
Mullins,  Jennlson  Inc.,  the  Boston-based  de- 
veloper of  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  for  example, 
originally  submitted  plans  comparable  in 
design  to  its  standard  luxury  complexes.  The 
Massachusetts  agency  made  the  firm  reduce 
the  nvunber  of  units,  enlarge  the  bedrooms 
and  design  a  "more  distinctive"  facade. 

Moreover,  though,  the  Massachusetts 
agency  allows  developers  to  screen  prospec- 
tive tenants  to  eliminate  those  with  histories 
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of  rental  arrears,  crime  or  drug  problems,  ttt 
nine-member  management  department  ha« 
the  final  say  on  selection.  Evictions  can  tak« 
place  only  after  professional  help  falls  tc 
correct  the  situation. 

"THE  POWER  OF  MONET" 

A  21-year-old  mother  of  two  preschoolers 
for  example,  was  evicted  from  one  garder 
complex  after  15  friends  staying  in  her  apart, 
ment  broke  the  door,  air-conditioner  anc 
stove  and  fired  a  shotgun  Into  the  parklnf 
lot.  On  the  other  hand,  a  state  social  workei 
taught  a  mother  In  a  western  Massachusetti  i 
project  to  better  discipline  her  four  chUdren 
after  11  neighbors  complained  about  thel ' 
behavior.  Both  the  famUy  and  their  neigh 
bora  are  stUl  living  In  the  project. 

Developers  learn  to  live  with  the  agency'i  i 
stringent  controls  because  the  agency  Is  i, 
major  source  of  low-Interest  capital.  "Wd 
have  tremendous  power — the  power  o '. 
money,"  Mr.  White  says.  Since  It  was  es  ■ 
tablished,  the  agency  has  lent  a  total  o' 
$536  million  to  82  developers,  $180  million 
of  that  In  fiscal  1973.  Its  Interest  rates  on 
construction  loans  have  ranged  from  SAb'y, 
to  7.69%  and  on  permanent  40-year  financ 
Ing  from  6.18%  to  6.44%,  far  below  con  ■ 
ventlonal  rates  of  three  or  four  points  abov » 
the  prime  rate.  It  requires  developers  to  pu  t 
down  10%  of  the  construction  loans  anil 
limits  a  developer's  profit  to  6%  of  th  > 
money  he  puts  down. 

WhUe  that  profit  Is  very  small,  there  ar » 
some  advantages  to  taking  a  loan  with  th» 
agency:  Interest  rates  are  far  lower  thai 
conventional  financing,  the  amount  of  tim  » 
to  pay  back  the  loan  is  40  years  rather  tha  i 
half  that  time  and,  of  course,  the  mone  j 
market  is  currently  tight.  In  addition,  de  - 
velopers  actuaUy  make  most  of  their  mone  j 
by  selling  for  a  sum  limited  partnerships  1 3 
individuals  who  need  a  tax  break. 

F.  William  Smith,  a  vice  president  of  Boe  - 
ton's  Nlles  Co.,  says  soaring  construction  an  1 
money  costs  have  driven  the  concern  awa  f 
from  conventional  financing  and  the  all  - 
luxury  complexes  it  had  been  buUdlng.  "An  j 
developer  would  rather  deal  with  conver  - 
tlonal  financing."  he  says.  "There's  no  rel 
tape,  a  chance  for  a  better  profit  (10""^  to 
12%  annually  after  four  or  five  years)  an  1 
no  obligation  to  experiment  with  social  pre  - 
grams  that  could  fall.  But  in  today's  mai- 
ket  we  either  use  state  agencies  or  bull! 
condominiums." 

Also,  the  Massachusetts  agency  mako 
loans  for  projects  that  conventional  finan(  - 
Ing  sources  won't  touch.  Boston's  John  Crv  z 
Construction  Co.  got  a  go-ahead  recently  f<  r 
a  project  in  the  city's  prlmarUy  black  Ro]  - 
bury  district  after  being  turned  down  ty 
private  lending  institutions. 

Some  developers  resist  buUdlng  in  podr 
neighborhoods,  and  when  they  do  build 
there,  some  go  to  lengths  to  minimize  difl  - 
culties  with  tenants.  Niles,  for  example,  bul  t 
its  first  Massachusetts  agency  project— a 
Boston  high-rise — on  a  site  where  many  e  - 
deny  had  been  displaced  by  renovation  ar  1 
designed  it  with  only  one-  and  two-be<  - 
room  units.  "We  felt  comfortable  with  it  " 
Mr.  Smith  says,  "because  the  neighborhocd 
isn't  good  for  children  and  most  subsidlz*! 
units  would  go  to  elderly  tenants  who  aren  t 
management  problems." 

AIMING   FOR    A   BETTER    MIX 

To  prevent  the  guiding  principles  of  mlx«  d 
housing  from  being  compromised,  the  Ma  ;- 
sachusetta  agency  is  taking  steps  to  assure  a 
better  income  mix  In  future  development  b. 
It  Is  more  actively  recruiting  minorities,  fi  ir 
example,  as  a  result  of  the  study's  critlcls  n 
that  two-thirds  of  the  black  tenants  we  e 
concentrated  In  the  six  least  desirable  pro  - 
ects  surveyed  and  that  there  were  too  fe  v 
minority  tenants  living  in  suburban  projects 
(typically  they  are  present  only  in  propor- 
tion to  their  percentage  In  the  community  | . 

To  avoid  isolating  low-income  tenants,  tl  le 
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agency  Is  also  requiring  that  25%  of  the 
\inits  be  three-  and  four-bedroom  units,  dis- 
tributed evenly  through  all  buildings  and 
rented  to  all  Income  levels.  At  one  of  Its 
first  projects,  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  several-bed- 
room units  were  added  in  a  separate  wing 
and  were  rented  only  to  low-income  tenants. 
This  practice  resulted  In  other  tenants  Iden- 
tifying it  as  the  "low-income  wing." 

Most  of  all,  the  Massachusetts  agency  Is 
trying  to  boost  the  proportion  of  full-market 
tenants  In  Its  projects,  aiming  for  a  mix  of 
30%  low-income,  45 To  moderate-income  and 
25%  market.  "In  some  developments,  we've 
had  trouble  getting  market  tenants,  particu- 
larly In  poorer  areas,"  Mr.  White  says.  (Of 
38  umts  in  the  Roxbury  project,  for  example, 
only  one  is  occupied  by  a  market  tenant.) 

Nevertheless,  some  affluent  families  are 
drawn  to  the  Massachusetts  agency's  proj- 
ects precisely  because  of  the  mix.  A  45-year- 
old  couple  with  three  children  recently  sold 
Its  eight-room  home  in  the  prosperous 
suburb  of  Wayland  and  moved  into  two 
apartments  in  Piano  Craft  Guild,  the  re- 
stored factory  in  Boston's  South  End.  The 
husband  says:  "Wayland  isn't  a  part  of  the 
real  world  of  other  races  and  other  Incomes." 
His  wife  agrees:  "This  was  my  idea  for  the 
beyt  environment  for  bringing  up  my  chil- 
dren. I'm  against  the  isolation  of  the  way 
our  housing  is  set  up^-one  bouse  on  each 
IVi  acres.  "I'm  hoping  a  community  will 
develop  here." 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF   CALrrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  a  group  of  young 
men  and  women  who  perform  endless 
duties  for  the  Members  and  our  staffs. 
Their  many  jobs  include  bringing  docu- 
ments to  our  offices,  rurming  messages, 
bringing  bills  to  the  hopper,  retrieving 
such  things  as  speeches,  and  who  knows 
what  else. 

As  a  freshmen,  I  feel  fortunate  to  have 
a  young  man  appointed  from  my  district. 
His  name  is  Robert  Moore  and  he  Is  from 
Ventura,  Calif.  Today  is  his  birthday,  and 
I  would  not  only  like  to  congratulate  him 
on  achieving  the  grand  old  age  of  17,  but 
also  on  being  appointed  to  the  page  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  further  like  to 
commend  the  other  minority  pages  for 
their  work.  It  seems  only  fitting  that  rec- 
ognition be  granted  to  these  fine  young 
people.  They  are  a  credit  not  only  to  their 
States,  but  to  themselves: 

List   of   Names 

Drew  Bell,  Michigan 

John  Berdes.  Maryland. 

Prank  Brody,  Maryland 

Meredith   Brlnegar,   Virginia. 

Carter  Chlnnls.  Virginia. 

Doug  Diehl,  Montana. 

Chip  French.  Virginia. 

Fred  Garcia,  New  York. 

Bart  Greene,  Maryland. 

Tim  Harroun,  New  York. 

Tim  Mccormick,  New  Mexico. 

Bob  Moore.  California. 

Bill  Price.  West  Virginia. 

Grant  Price,  Texas. 

Brian  Rawers,  Illinois. 

Elizabeth  Taylor,  Pennsylvania. 

Craig  Turner,  Tennessee. 

Mark  Von  Destlnon,  Michigan. 

Jerry  Watterworth,  Michigan. 


Mark  Wells,  Texas. 

Woody  Woodruff,  Vlest  Virginia. 

Mark  Wyn,  Michigi  n. 
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vantage  of  this  opportunity.  You  are  the 
smartest,  best  educated  group  America  has 
yet  turned  out,  and  your  opportunities  are 
limitless.  I  hope  some  of  you  will  choose  a 
career  in  politics,  a  very  satisfying  field 
where  you  must  keep  learning  if  you  are  to 
survive. 

To  quote  Albert  Schweitzer:  "I  do  not 
know  what  your  destiny  will  be,  but  one 
thing  I  do  know,  the  ones  among  you  who 
will  be  really  happy  are  those  who  have 
sought  and  found  how  to  serve." 

This  is  what  a  career  in  politics  will  do 
for  you.  It  teaches  you  a  great  deal,  if  you're 
willing  to  continue  the  learning  process. 
What  I  have  learned  is  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  being  a  good  listener.  Sometimes 
this  simply  Involves  keeping  your  mouth 
shut.  Also,  I  have  realized  the  need  for 
absorbing  other  people's  ideas,  in  viewing 
all  sides  of  a  controversy  before  taking  a 
stand,  and  in  t>eing  considerate  of  other 
people.  These  are  the  Important  aspects  of 
leadership — the  human  side  of  politics. 

This  is  where  you  come  in.  I  believe  the 
advice  given  to  the  youth  of  today  by  Gordon 
Strachan  during  the  Watergate  hearings — 
stay  away  from  politics — is  totally  wrong. 
Our  political  system  is  in  constant  need  of 
new  Ideas  and  new  people.  I  say  Just  the 
opposite — get  involved. 

So,  you  ask,  what  can  I  do  to  get  involved? 
There  are  all  kinds  of  opportunities  in  today's 
world.  First  of  aU,  be  sure  to  register  to  vote 
when  you  turn  18.  This  is  a  very  powerful 
weapon  which  the  youth  of  today  can  use 
effectively.  As  one  young  student  told  me 
recently:  "I  think  that  my  generation  of 
voters  will  make  a  difference  when  they 
realize  they  can  make  a  difference."  Whether 
your  generation  leans  to  left  or  to  the  right, 
j'ou,  as  voters,  can  be  a  very  significant 
factor  in  American  politics. 

Contact  the  party  of  your  choice  at  its 
headquarters  in  Washington,  and  ask  what 
plans  they  have  for  involving  young  people 
in  volunteer  work.  Both  parties  have  such 
plans  and  they  are  eager  for  volunteers.  Do 
volunteer  work  for  someone  you  support  who 
Is  running  for  elective  office.  This  is  an  elec- 
tion year,  and  such  volunteer  help  is  needed 
and  welcomed  by  candidates. 

Take  part  in  the  many  internship  programs 
available  at  the  local,  state  and  Federal 
levels.  I  am  normaUy  able  to  place  three 
interns,  usually  college  Juniors,  to  work  on 
the  Hill  for  the  summer.  I  believe  this  Is  a 
good  way  to  get  youth  interested  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  political  process. 

There  are  many  youth  groups  on  college 
campuses,  including  the  Young  Republicans 
and  Young  Democrats,  as  well  as  others. 
These  clubs,  as  well  as  being  social  groups, 
are  active  in  election  campaigns  and  are 
often  called  upon  for  assistance  by  candi- 
dates. 

Even  if  your  Inclinations  to  do  volunteer 
work  are  not  in  the  poUtlcal  field,  your  local 
community  has  many  areas  worthy  of  your 
involvement.  You  can  do  volunteer  work  at 
hospitals,  rescue  squads,  volimteer  fire  de- 
partments, for  the  Red  Cross  and  charitable 
organizations,  and  in  your  local  church.  The 
best  thing,  of  course,  is  to  combine  your 
endeavors  so  your  community  Is  best  served. 

If  after  you  have  examined  the  political 
field,  you  find  it  interests  you,  I  urge  you 
to  plan  a  career  in  this  area.  For  I  l>elieve 
that  what  the  Watergate  affair  has  shown 
is  that  our  country's  system  works;  it  proves 
another  of  the  things  which  is  right  with 
America— the  political  and  Judicial  systems. 
Even  though  our  traditions,  and  the  very 
fabric  of  our  Nation  are  undergoing  a  great 
deal  of  stress,  we  will  survive,  prosper  and 
progress.  The  American  people  rally  in  times 
of  crisis — the  best  qualities  of  all  concerned 
come  to  the  surface.  Great  leaders  have 
materialized  when  they  were  required.  Some 
of  our  future  great  leaders  could  be  here  this 
afternoon,  being  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1974.  It  all  depends  on  you. 
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Of  course,  your  generation  is  expected  to 
be  idealistic  and  seek  change,  but  are  you 
willing  to  WORK  at  improving  things  in  the 
country?  Or  will  you  be  content  to  tear  down 
and  criticize,  while  offering  no  viable  alter- 
natives. That  is  very  easy  to  do. 

Your  participation  in  the  political  system 
cannot  help  but  have  a  beneficial  effect — 
your  purpose,  as  I  mentioned,  should  tie 
change  for  the  better.  Institutions  can  be 
changed,  and  from  the  inside.  Taking  part 
in  our  system  is  the  best  way  to  do  this. 
You  are  full  of  Idealism,  idealism  which  we 
in  elective  office  need  the  Ijcnefit  of.  You 
can  learn  from  our  experiences,  we  can  turn 
your  Idealism  to  practical  purposes,  we  can 
temper  your  impatience.  And,  we  can  bene- 
fit from  your  fresh  look  on  life  and  its  prob- 
lems from  your  youth  and  from  your  spirit. 

You  will  have  a  world  of  change  to  face. 
The  scientific  achievements  of  the  past  sixty 
yesrs  iiave  outstripped  those  of  the  preced- 
ing 500.  All  progress  is  change,  but  not  all 
change  Is  progress.  Some  believe  that  the 
human  race  has  not  been  able  to  keen  pace 
with  the  rapidity  of  our  civUlzation.  This  was 
well  expressed  recently  in  FUTURE  SHOCK 
by  Alvin  Toffler.  and  could  be  a  part  of  the 
explanation  .or  the  "drop-out  culture," 
which  seems  to  lie  afflicting  us  a  lot. 

You  who  are  being  graduated  today  will 
have  to  face  these  unprecedented  changes, 
and  deal  with  them  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
Sometimes  you  will  make  good  decisions  and 
sometimes  poor  ones,  but  you  should  be  will- 
ing to  make  them  on  the  basis  of  your  edu- 
cation, your  conscience,  and  your  own  self- 
dlscipllne.  Don't  go  to  college  merely  to 
get  smart.  You  will  be  the  ones  in  control  of 
the  country,  in  the  government  and  busi- 
ness, when  the  twenty-first  century  dawns, 
only  twenty-six  years  from  now.  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  look  back  and  express 
satisfaction  at  the  changes  you  will  have 
accomplished. 

You  are  probably  tired  of  hearing  that 
you  are  the  hope  of  America,  but  it's  true. 
Our  future  depends  on  the  decisions  you 
will  make  and  the  advantages  you  will  take 
of  the  opportunities  awaiting  you.  There 
was  once  a  very  wise  and  popular  teacher  in 
ancient  Greece.  His  students  could  not  ask 
him  a  question  he  could  not  answer,  nor 
stump  him  with  any  riddle.  But  one  day,  a 
smart  young  man  thought  he  had  the  ulti- 
mate question.  He  held  a  live  bird  in  his 
hands.  He  would  then  ask  the  teacher:  "Is 
this  bird  in  my  hands  alive  or  dead?"  If  the 
reply  was:  "The  bird  is  dead,"  the  boy  would 
open  his  hands  and  let  the  bird  fly  free.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  responded 
that  the  bird  was  alive,  the  boy  would  crush 
the  bird,  thus  kUling  it. 

So,  the  time  came  for  the  boy  t*  ask  his 
question,  which  he  did:  "Is  this"  bird  in  my 
hand  alive  or  dead?"  The  wise  old  teacher 
responded:  "The  answer  to  that  question 
my  son.  is  in  yoiir  hands."  And  so  your  fu- 
ture is  in  your  own  hands. 

I  can  say,  however,  that  throughout  my 
own  life,  I  have  found  that  when  young  peo- 
ple and  adults  start  working  together,  it  is 
amazing  how  fast  that  so-called  Genera- 
tion Gap  is  filled  and  disappears,  and  even 
more  amazing  how  things  are  changed  for 
the  better.  This  I  can  assure  you,  is  the  best 
part  of  America. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
June  21,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Wash- 
ington at  5  p.m.,  before  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  H.R.  15472,  the  Agriculture 
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Appropriation.  Had  I  been  present  t 
would  have  voted  "no"  on  that  bill.  -  L 
25-percent  increase  over  last  year's  ap- 
propriation is  not  consistent  with  evei 
the  loosest  measure  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, especially  at  a  time  of  ragi: 
inflation. 

I  realize  that  expense  reduction  is  t 
most  difficult  kind  of  work,  and  I  appn 
ciate  the  committee's  efforts  in  keeping 
the  total  appropriation  imder  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendation.  Never- 
theless, luiless  we  want  to  kid  our  con- 
stituents, or  unless  we  do  not  really  wan  t 
to  try  to  hold  down  inflation,  I  believe 
we  have  to  vote  against  increases  of  th^ 
magnitude. 


THE  WIRETAP  FLAP— SECRECY 
RULES  RAISE  QUESTIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Ml 
Speaker,  the  current  national  contrd- 
versy  over  the  wiretapping  of  goverr 
mental  officials  by  the  White  House  fcr 
suspected  "leaks"  to  the  press  has  bee  a 
placed  in  sharp  focus  in  a  recent  artic  e 
by  Mr.  John  Troan,  editor  of  tlje 
Pittsburgh  Press. 

In  discussing  the  classic  problem  6t 
representative  government — legitimate 
needs  for  some  secrecy  by  governmert 
versus  the  right  of  a  free  press  and  the 
public  to  know  what  government  is  hie  - 
ing — Mr.  Troan  points  out : 

Unfortunately,  every  goverimient  in  tl  e 
world  tries  to  keep  too  many  things  secret. 
So  one  Job  of  a  free  press  in  a  free  count]  y 
is  to  try  to  find  out  what  our  own  goven  - 
ment  is  hiding  which  it  shouldn't  be  hldli  g 
from  Its  own  people. 

This  raises  a  serious  question :  Who  shoul  d 
be  the  Judge  of  what  should  be  kept  secre  ? 

If  you  allow  those  in  charge  of  the  goven  - 
ment  to  be  the  sole  Judges,  you  can  Ije  suie 
they'll  hide  more  than  they  sho\il  1. 
Especially  their  mistakes.  And,  as  we  a:e 
learning  again  now,  their  own  shenanigans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  then  states : 
That's  why  I  feel  we  need  a  better  systei  a 
for  classifying  government  information.  Or  e 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  us,  the  pe<  - 
pie,  to  know  everything  our  government  s 
doing — short  of  those  things  that  would  hu:  t 
oiu-  own  nation's  security  if  they  weren  t 
kept  secret. 

Mr.  Troan  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
exact  problem  with  which  our  Foreigi 
Operations  and  Government  Inf  ormatio  i 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  has  bee  a 
struggling  during  the  past  3  years.  Our 
hearings,  investigations,  and  studies  cf 
the  security  classification  system- - 
updating  those  of  the  subcommittee  un  - 
der  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentlema  i 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  during  the 
1950's — resulted  in  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  of  our  report  on  the  classifica  - 
tion  system — House  Report  93-221 — l:i 
May  1973.  It  recommended  the  establish  - 
ment  of  a  security  classification  prograr  i 
to  replace  the  various  executive  order 
classification  systems  that  have  prove:  i 
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to  be  so  inadequate  during  the  past  24 
years  of  their  operation. 

Our  legislation— H.R.  12004 — cospon- 
sored  by  24  Members  of  the  House — 
would  carry  out  the  major  recommen- 
dations of  our  unanimous  1973  commit- 
tee report  by  creating  a  statutory  system 
to  govern  the  Nation's  classification  and 
declassification  policies.  It  would  be  an 
amendment  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  The  bill  would  create  an  in- 
dependent Classification  Review  Com- 
mission to  exercise  broad  regulatory  au- 
thority over  the  operation  of  the  classi- 
fication system  within  the  executive 
branch.  It  seeks  to  accomplish  the  long- 
needed  objectives  of  balancing  legiti- 
mate governmental  need  for  secrecy  with 
the  corresponding  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  more  information  about 
what  the  Government  is  doing  in  their 
name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  subcommittee  heau-- 
ings  on  H.R.  12004  will  begin  on  Thurs- 
day. July  11,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2154, 
Raybum  House  OflQce  Building.  The 
hearings  will  continue  on  July  25  and 
August  1.  Executive  branch  witnesses 
will  include  the  Departments  of  Defense, 
State.  Justice,  the  National  Archives  and 
Interagency  Classification  Review  Com- 
mittee, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency.  Testimony  will 
also  be  presented  by  the  General  Ac- 
countmg  OfiBce  and  outside  experts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Troan's  excellent  article  follows : 

The  Wiketap  Flap — Secrecy  Rules 
Raise  Questions 
(By  JohnTroan) 

Frankly,  I  don't  know  what  role  Dr.  Kis- 
singer played  In  wiretapping  13  U.S.  gov- 
ernment oflSclals  suspected  of  transmitting 
secret  Information  to  reporters. 

But  the  questions  this  case  raises  go  far 
beyond  whether  he  lied  or  fudged  or  hedged 
when  he  was  quizzed  under  oath  about  this 
whole  messy  operation. 

To  start  with,  let's  go  back  to  early  1969. 
That's  when  it  became  clear  to  President 
Nixon,  Dr.  Kissinger  and  others  In  the  White 
House  that  someone  with  access  to  confi- 
dential government  Information  was  slipping 
It  to  unauthorized  people. 

Now,  baslcaUy,  I  am  opposed  to  secrecy. 
But  no  government,  not  even  in  a  democracy, 
can  operate  effectively  without  any  secrets 
at  all.  (Try  playing  a  poker  game  by  show- 
ing all  your  cards.) 

Unfortunately,  every  government  In  the 
world  tries  to  keep  too  many  things  secret. 
So  one  Job  of  a  free  press  in  a  free  country  Is 
to  try  to  find  out  what  our  own  government 
Is  biding  which  It  shouldn't  be  hiding  from 
Its  own  people. 

WHO    13    JUDGE? 

This  raises  a  serious  question :  Who  should 
be  the  judge  of  what  should  be  kept  secret? 

If  you  allow  those  In  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  the  sole  Judges,  you  can  be  sure 
they'll  hide  more  than  they  should.  Especial- 
ly their  mistakes.  And,  as  we  are  learning 
again  now,  their  own  shenanigans. 

That's  why  I  feel  we  need  a  better  system 
fOT  classifying  government  Information.  One 
that  would  make  It  possible  for  us,  the  peo- 
ple, to  know  everything  our  government  Is 
doing — short  of  those  things  that  would  hurt 
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our  own  nation's  security  If  they  weren't  kept 
secret. 

This  brings  up 
secrets  are  vital  to 

Was  the  U.S.  bomlilng 
such  a  secret?  Obvious:; 
the  enemy.  Yet  it 
American    people- 
when  he  wasn't  supposed 
who  printed  the  stor  r. 

This  was  one  of 
gered   the  wlretapp^ig 
Kissinger  in  a  stew. 


another  question:   What 
national  security? 
of  Cambodia  in  1969 
y  it  was  no  secret  to 
kept  secret  from  the 
ntu    someone    blabbed 
to.  To  a  reporter 


cur 


in  as 
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There  were  other, 
Including  disclosure 
egy  In  disarmament 
could  have  worked 

So  our  government 
be  disturbed.  And  to 
spilling  all  these 

But — were  wiretap^ 
pose?  And,  if  so, 
dent  be  required  to 
such  wiretapping  to 
abused? 

And   finally:    Does 
really  give  us  the 
secrets  a  foreign 
to  get? 

I  seriously  doubt 
of  us  In  the  news 
way  to  draw  a  cleare: ' 
not  print  lest  we 
ment  on  which  our 


he  Incidents  that  trlg- 
whlch  now  has  Dr. 
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more  serious  Incidents, 
3f  our  negotiating  strat- 
;alks  with  Russia,  which 
a  ;alnst  our  own  security. 
leaders  had  reason  to 
try  to  find  out  who  was 


necessary  for  this  pxir- 

sl^ouldn't  even  the  Presl- 

get  court  approval  for 

be  sure  this  power  Isnt 


the  First  Amendment 

to  print  the  kind  of 

country  would  pay  a  spy 


rl);ht 


I  his.  And  I  believe  those 

n^la  must  find  a  better 

line  on  what  we  should 

undermine  the  very  govern- 

( wn  freedoms  depend. 


INADEQUACIES  ( iP  THE  U.S.  POSTAL 
SE]  tVICE 


HON.  JM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ,'une  25,  1974 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing the  fifth  in  a  Series  of  investigative 
articles  which  begltn  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  June  9.  Tlys  article  brings  to  our 
attention  the  vast  inadequacies  of  the 
new  U.S.  Postal  Se  -vice. 

In  the  jet-age  o;  1974  the  Postal  Cor- 
poration is  rurmini  r  a  "horse  and  buggy" 
operation.  When  attempts  to  Innovate 
have  been  made  they  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. A  case  in  point  is  the  new  com- 
puterized letter  sorting  system  which  was 
to  save  $1  billion  annually.  The  General 
Accounting  Oflace  states  that  the  new 
system  will  be  morf  costly  than  the  pres- 
ent system. 

Again  taking  iisue  with  the  Postal 
Service,  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce 
reports  that  these  higher  costs  will  lead 
to  slower  handling  of  the  mail  than  we 
have  today.  Is  th|t  what  the  Research 
and  Development!  Department  of  the 
Postal  Service  cals  progress? 

In  its  investiga^on  of  the  new  flrst- 
sm  the  General  Ac- 
•rted  that  one-third 
id  by  the  new  system 
could  not  be  sorted  later  at  various 
points  because  thiy  had  been  miscoded, 
missorted  or  jammed  in  machinery.  The 
problems  presente  i  by  the  new  operation 
led  Postmaster  GKmeral  Elmer  T.  Klas- 


class  sorting  syst 
counting  Ofllce  re 
of  the  letters  sort 
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sen  to  inform  posial  managers  that  a 
decision  to  impleralent  the  new  system 
would  be  delayed  until  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  similar  bi41k  mail  system  could 
be  established.  So  ihUe  the  people  wait 
for  the  service  theyl  deserve,  their  letters 
continue  to  be  soroed  by  hand. 

While  the  system  continues  to  prove 
its  inadequacies,  the  public  is  asked  to 
pay  more  and  more.  Postal  ofiQcials  are 
now  exploring  the  outrageous  possibility 
of  another  3 -cent  increase  in  flrst-clsiss 
rates. 

The  Congress  cahnot  allow  the  inept 
operation  of  the  Ppstal  Service  to  con- 
tinue. 


The  article  follows 


Mechanical  Bugs 


Foil  Mail  Delivery 


(By  Ronald 
A  maintenance  man 
of  a  letter-sorting  miichine 
post  office  and  poked 
In  an  effort  to  make 
later,  the  man  was  st  II 
while  a  second  worker 
one. 


Kessler) 

recently  stood  on  top 

in  a  Cincinnati 

it  with  a  broom  handle 

it  work.  A  half  hour 

poking  the  machine, 

fed  it  letters  one  by 


rot 


Fost 


The  machine  was 
old,  politics-ridden 
It  was  part  of  a  neftr, 
sorting    system    that 
Service  claimed  last 
lion  annually. 

Despite  the  claim, 
on  a  recent  visit  to 
system  In  use  In  Cljiclnnatl 
usual. 


a  leftover  from  the 
Office  Department, 
computerized  letter 
the    new   U.S.    Postal 
Tfear  would  save  $1  bli- 
the difficulty  observed 
the  new  letter-sorting 
was  not  un- 


ml!  sent  1 


Gen  ;ral 


Government  audits 
of  horror  stories  aboiit 
from  a  high  rate  of 
Jamming  of  letters  in 

Last  year,  the 
the  audit  branch  of 
rather  than  saving 
would    be    more    costly 
largely  manual  systen 

A  confidential  repor  t 
Internal   auditors 
tem  correctly  sorted 
hour.   In   contrast, 
1,700  letters  per  maii 
the  D.C.  post  office  las' ; 
employed    In    1775 
the  first  postmaster 
Ing  letters,  one  by 

Ever  since  Frankllr 
have  dreamed  of 
with  modern  machinery 


While    the    telephcjne 
operators  with  dial 
facturers  built  auton^ted 
Service  found  Itself 
Industrial  revolution. 


Today,  a  majority 
to  be  sorted  by  band, 
sion,  which  proposed 
this  reliance  on  hand 
of  poor  service  and 
mission  said  the  new 
established  as  an 
agency  so  it  can  raise 
tlon. 

In  1969,  Wmton  M 
on's  appointee  as 
ised  he  would  give 
proved  service"  by  bi^lldlng 
systems — one  for 
letter  mall. 


he 


Five   years   later, 
which  will  largely  benefit 
Interests,   Is   being 
mail  system,  which 
citzens  and  all  businesses, 


have  detailed  a  series 
the  new  equipment, 
letters  to  frequent 
;he  machinery. 

Accounting  Office, 

( Congress,  reported  that 

n^oney,  the  new  system 

than   the   present, 

by  the  Postal  Service's 

concluded  that  the  sys- 

1,100   letters  per  man 

agency   says  about 

-hour  were  sorted  by 

year  using  the  method 

Benjamin   PrankUn, 

gjeneral :  manually  plac- 

In  pigeon  holes. 

's  time,  postal  officltls 

replacing  the  pigeon  holes 


tae 


b^ 


one. 


company    replaced 

equipment  and  manu- 

plants,  the  Postal 

Itrgely  bypassed  by  the 


of  the  mall  continues 
The  Kappel  Commls- 
]  )ostal  reform,  identified 
labor  as  a  chief  cause 
rising  rates.  The  corn- 
Postal  Service  must  be 
independent  government 
money  for  mechanlza- 


Blount,  President  Nlx- 
general,  prom- 
public  "sharply  Im- 
two  mechanized 
mall,  the  other  for 


po!  tmaster 
tie 


bu[k 


bulk   maU  system, 

special  commercial 

Imllt,   while   the   letter 

would  benefit  Individual 

is  not. 
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Wltiiout  referring  to  the  crtlcal  audit 
reports,  Postmaster  General  Elmer  T.  Klas- 
sen  told  postal  managers  that  a  decision  on 
implementing  the  letter  mall  system  would 
t>e  delayed  until  the  Postal  Service  establishes 
it  can  successfully  operate  the  bulk  mall 
system. 

While  be  calls  the  letter  mall  system  that 
had  been  planned  by  the  Postal  Service  "ill- 
conceived,"  Murray  Comarow,  who  was  senior 
assistant  postmaster  general  for  policy  untu 
earlier  this  year,  said  the  lack  of  any  mecha- 
nized system  means  "a  continuation  of  the 
rising  costs  and  erratic  service  that  the  new 
Postal  Service  was  supposed  to  stop."  Co- 
marow was  executive  director  of  the  ECappel 
Commission,  which  recommended  postal  re- 
form in  1968. 

Many  postal  officials  are  talking  privately 
about  the  possibility  of  a  15-ceni  first  class 
stamp,  and  congressional  committees  are 
talking  about  an  increase  In  government  ap- 
propriations to  close  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween revenues  and  costs. 

The  story  of  how  the  Postal  Service  arr..c.. 
at  this  impasse  Illustrates  what  many  postal 
officials  say  are  some  of  the  agency's  most 
basic  problems.  It  also  sheds  light  on  what 
mail  service  might  be  like  in  the  future,  since 
the  Cincinnati  equipment  may  one  day  be 
installed  in  post  offices  throughout  the 
country. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Cincinnati  project — 
the  prototype  of  the  proposed  mechanized 
letter  mall  system — are  two  machines  that 
sort  letters  Into  bins  according  to  zip  code. 

One  relies  on  human  operators  to  read  the 
code  on  each  envelope  and  punch  the  in- 
formation into  keyboards.  The  second  re- 
places the  operators  with  computerized,  op- 
tical scanners  that  read  the  codes. 

Both  machines  imprint  bar  codes  on  let- 
ters to  enable  machines  at  subsequent  points 
in  the  mall  system  to  sort  them  more  easily. 
The  codes,  which  may  be  seen  on  some  return 
envelopes  oil  and  credit  card  companies  pro- 
vide for  paying  bUls,  contain  address  and  zip 
code  Information. 

Both  machines  currently  are  used  In  other 
post  offices  outside  Cincinnati,  and  both  have 
their  shortcomings. 

The  machine  that  relies  on  human  opera- 
tors has  an  error  rate  as  high  as  17  per  cent, 
the  GAO  has  found.  Each  time  a  letter  Is 
missorted.  It  might  be  delayed  as  many  as 
five  days  In  addition  to  normal  delivery  time, 
the  GAO  said. 

The  optical  scanner  does  not  read  hand- 
written or  typewritten  mall.  It  will  not  read 
mail  addressed  by  machine  If  the  addresses 
are  In  the  wrong  type  face  or  Ink,  If  the 
envelopes  are  the  wrong  color  or  carry  print- 
ing, or  If  anything  besides  the  address  shows 
up  in  a  transparent  address  window. 

A  more  sophisticated  version  of  this  ma- 
chine being  tested  In  New  York  reads  type- 
written mall  but  costs  $3  million  per  copy 
and  still  requires  16  operators. 

In  contrast,  the  conventional  letter- 
sorter  reads  all  mall,  costs  about  $600,000, 
and  requires  about  40  operators  to  handle 
about  the  same  volume  of  mall  the  the  com- 
puterized machine  In  New  York. 

The  two  machines  used  In  Cincinnati  were 
developed  In  the  1950s  after  then  Postmaster 
General  Arthur  E.  Summerfield  began  a 
policy  of  attempting  to  mechanize  the  malls. 

Jacob  Radlnow,  chief  of  Invention  and  in- 
novation for  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, said  no  effort  was  made  to  develop  a 
better  machine  when  the  Cincinnati  project 
was  started  In  1969.  "They  decided  they 
wanted  something  quick  off  the  shelf  because 
they  wanted  results  to  show  the  public,"  he 
said. 

"An  awful  lot  of  planning  (for  the  letter 
mail  system)  was  done  In  a  vacuum  In  the 
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sense  that  they  looked  at  Isolated  engineering 
possibUlties  rather  than  looking  at  the 
Whole  system,"  said  Dr.  James  C.  Armstrong, 
a  postal  official  at  the  time  who  Is  now  man- 
ager of  corporate  planning  for  American 
Telephone  Telegraph  Co. 

"The  research  and  development  effort  at 
the  Postal  Service  was  largely  a  collection  of 
hobby  shops  where  people  worked  on  pet 
projects  that  Interested  them,"  Armstrong 
added.  "The  idea  of  putting  aU  the  machinery 
under  one  roof  hadn't  occvirred  to  them." 

Indeed,  the  Cincinnati  project  Is,  In  effect, 
half  a  post  office.  It  does  not  sort  letters 
until  they  have  been  Initially  sorted  and 
canceled  by  a  conventional  post  office  on  a 
different  floor. 

The  Postal  Service  poured  $49  million  Into 
developing  the  Cincinnati  project,  imd 
according  to  the  outside  consultants  hired  to 
evaluate  the  system,  the  expenditure  was 
well  worth  It. 

A  study  by  Computer  Sciences  Corp. 
showed  the  system.  If  Installed  In  180  new 
postal  buildings,  would  bring  the  Postal 
Service  a  net  savings  of  $12  billion  over  10 
years  with  a  $4  billion  Investment. 

The  system  would  even  save  money  If  In- 
stalled In  the  588  existing  mall  sorting  poet 
offices,  the  report,  a  one-lnch-thlck  docu- 
ment boimd  with  the  Postal  Service  seal, 
said. 

This  report,  however,  was  based  on  a  com- 
puter analysis,  and  a  computer  analysis  is 
only  as  good  as  the  figures  put  into  It.  The 
GAO  found  they  left  much  to  be  desired. 

The  figures  did  not  include  half  the  cost 
of  erecting  the  new  buildings,  GAO  said. 
They  did  not  Include  additional  transporta- 
tion costs  caused  by  carrying  the  mall  further 
to  reach  consolidated  sorting  centers.  And, 
GAO  said,  they  were  based  on  the  system's 
theoretical,  rather  than  actual,  performance. 

The  gap  between  theory  and  practice  was 
wide.  An  Internal  Postal  Service  audit  report 
said  last  year  that  the  system  rejected 
20  per  cent  of  the  maU  fed  into  it,  even 
though  the  mall  generally  was  selected  so  It 
would  be  handled  easily  by  machines. 

Rejected  maU  is  delayed  and  adds  to  costs 
because  It  must  be  handled  a  second  time  by 
conventional  sorters. 

Because  of  frequent  breakdowns,  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Cincinnati  project  was  spent  on  main- 
tenance, the  audit  report  said. 

Often  postal  management  did  not  know 
Why  machines  were  broken.  It  also  did  not 
know  the  total  costs  of  operating  the  proj- 
ect, the  report,  stamped  "limited  official  use" 
said. 

As  recently  as  July,  Ralph  W.  Nicholson, 
senior  assistant  postmaster  general  for 
finance,  asked  In  an  Internal  memo  If  the 
Postal  Service  knew  exactly  what  the  sys- 
tem consists  of  and  what  Is  expected  of  It. 

The  GAO  found  that  about  one-third  of 
the  letters  sorted  by  the  system  could  not  be 
sorted  according  to  plan  at  subsequent  points 
In  the  mall  network  because  they  had  been 
missorted,  miscoded,  or  Jammed  In  ma- 
chinery. 

Rather  than  speeding  mall  service,  the  GAO 
found  the  system  might  slow  it  In  many  areas 
because  maU  wotdd  be  concentrated  at  large 
sorting  centers. 

This  would  mean  longer  trips  before  mall 
reached  sorting  centers,  GAO  said.  In  addi- 
tion. Postal  Service  internal  figures  show  the 
productivity  of  larger  post  offices  such  as 
Chicago  and  New  York  is  often  half  that  of 
smaller  post  offices. 

Despltie  the  audit  findings,  Alden  J.  Sch- 
neider, assistant  postmaster  general  for  re- 
search and  engineering,  said  recently  that  the 
Cincinnati  project  is  not  dead.  He  said  fur- 
ther Improvements  are  iseing  made,  some  of 
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the  equipment  Is  being  replaced,  and  f^wer 
maintenance  men  are  now  needed. 

Schneider  recently  resigned,  and  no 
cessor  has  been  named. 

Internal  memos  also  show  the  agency 
considered    constructing    new    mall-sorting 
buildings  even  If  it  Is  not  sure  what  will 
in  them.  This  plan  was  questioned  In  a 
memo  by  J.  T.  Ellington  Jr.,  assistant  , 
master  general  for  planning.  He  pointed 
that  the  computer  analysis  predicting 

from  new  buildings  was  based  on  the  a 

tlon  they  would  contain  the  equipment 
m  Cincinnati. 

"If  so,"   Ellington   wrote   to   other 
rankmg  postal  officials,  "we  would  appear 
be  deploying  faculties  to  house  equlpmen  t 
may  not  use  ..." 

By  April,  1973,  Ellington's  doubts  had 
resolved.  "I  am  satisfied,"  he  wrote  In 
other  memo,  "that  the  location  of  the 
duties  as  currently  developed  Is  not  mate  -lal- 
ly  affected  by  the  type  of  mechanlzattpn 
assuming  it  Is  not  far  different  from 
ment  in  Cincinnati. 

Ellington  said  recently  some  of  the 
buildings  planned  wotild  b«  necessary, 
way,  to  replace  outmoded  faculties 
what  would  happen  If  new  machines 
might  be  developed  could  not  be  used  in 
new  buUdlngs,  Ellington  said  they  woiUd 
be  Installed. 

An   official   of  Computer  Sciences,   wtlch 
predicted  savings  from   a  network  of 
btilldings,  caUed  the  Postal  Service 
ing  "poor  thinking."  The  official,  who 
not  to  be  named,  said,  "First  you  choose 
system,  then  you  buUd  the  buildings 
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Will  maU  some  day  be  obsolete?  The 
Postal  Service  does  not  think  so,  but 
studying  a  way  of  supplementing  it 
electronic  mall. 

In  Its  broadest  form,  electronic  maU 
deUver  communications  to  homes  and 
nesses  on  a  video  screen,  similar  in 
ance  to  a  television  set. 

When  a  message  is  ready  to  be  viewejd, 
light  would  flash  on   the  console.  The 
dividual   communication — or  a   whole 
messages — could  be  viewed  at  leisure 
a  day's  batch  of  mall  is  examined. 

A  flick  of  a  switch  would  produce  a  ^ 
"hard"  copy  of  messages  to  be  saved. 

Besides    correspondence,    electronic 
would  carry  bills,  advertisements,  and 
slbly   newspapers   and   magazines.   It 
also  be  used  for  ordering  goods  from 
writing    checks,    or    obtaining 
from  universities  and  libraries. 

Electronic  maU  could  be  transmitted 
wires  or.  In  what  experts  say  Is  a  more 
nomlcal  approach,  bounced  off  satelUtes. 

The  technical  feasibility  of  such  a  sv 
is  not  open  to  question,  according  to  exp 
Satellite  communications  are  used  every 
by  government  and  industry. 

What  is  open  to  question,  the  experts 
is  whether  the  public  wants  electronic 
and  at  what  cost. 

Many   experts   agree   with   postal   _.„_ 
who  maintain  there  always  wlU  be  a  nee< 
physical  mall.  The  handwriting  of  a 
the  smart  appearance  of  a  corporate 
head,  the  familiar  feel  and  format  of  a 
zlne,  Ejways  wlU  be  desired,  they  say. 

Even  if  the  public  would  part  with 
fumed  love  notes,  experts  say  that  elect, 
mall  at  present  would  be   too  costly  t<  i 
practical.  This  could  change  In  the  futui  e 

The  Postal  Service  Is  studying  a  less       " 
tlous  version  of  electronic  maU  that   .. 
connect  post  offices — ^rather  than  homes 
businesses — by  a  satellite  transmission 
work. 
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Under  this  system,  a  businessman  who 
wanted  to  get  a  document  to  another  city 
quickly  would  take  it  to  bis  local  post  office, 
which  would  beam  it  by  satellite  to  another 
post  office.  The  receiving  post  office  would  re- 
duce It  to  hard  copy  and  deliver  it  by  special 
carrier  to  its  destination. 

The  Postal  Service  acknowledges  that  busi- 
nesses already  privately  transmit  documents 
over  telephone  wires  and  satellite  hookups 
in  this  way.  The  agency  says  it  should  com- 
pete with  these  services  if  It  is  to  maintain 
Its  share  of  the  communications  market. 

Once  formally  approved,  a  Postal  Service 
study  of  such  a  system  would  cost  S12  mil- 
lion in  its  first  year,  estimated  Alden  J. 
Schneider,  assistant  postmaster  general  for 
research  and  engineering.  He  declined  to  say 
how  long  such  a  study  might  take. 

Why  would  a  business  that  can  transmit 
hard  copy  over  telephone  wires  from  its  offices 
want  to  go  to  a  post  office  that  would  still 
generally  deliver  the  message  by  letter 
carrier? 

Schneider  replied,  "Some  people  can't 
afford  it  (the  telephone  transmission  de- 
vices) ."  Schneider  added  that  "a  very  major 
portion  of  our  objectives"  would  be  to  de- 
termine if  electronic  mail  could  help  post- 
masters deliver  ordinary  mail.  He  said  satel- 
litles  could  Inform  postmasters  of  late  deli- 
veries of  mall. 

Since  an  unchanging  number  of  employees 
are  assigned  to  each  post  office  shift,  what 
could  a  postmaster  do  if  he  learned  delivery 
of  mail  would  be  late? 

They  would  have  the  "ability  to  under- 
stand what  is  coming  down  the  pike  so  work 
schedules  can  be  adjusted,"  Schneider  said. 
Why    couldn't    postmasters    pick    up    the 
telephone? 

Telephone  messages  can  be  misinterpreted 
or  garbled  when  repeated,  he  said.  "Having 
seen  the  problem  of  communicating  by  tele- 
phone," said  Schneider,  a  former  chemical 
company  executive,  "I'm  reasonably  certain 
there  is  an  opportunity  here." 

Couldn't  postmasters  use  teletjrpe  machines 
Installed  in  most  post  offices  that  sort  mail? 
Schneider  said  not  all  postoffices  have  tele- 
types, and  those  that  do,  do  not  necessarily 
have  typists  available  to  use  them. 

Could  postmasters  use  presently  available 
devices  that  transmit  hard  copy  by  tele- 
phone? 

Schneider  said  some  post  offices  have  such 
equipment,  but  It  is  not  always  "as  effective 
as  it  needs  to  be  . . ." 

Should  the  Postal  Service  study  whether 
postmasters  or  the  public  need  such  a  service 
before  working  on  the  techical  details? 

Schneider  said  he  believes  such  a  study  is 
being  conducted  by  the  customer  services  de- 
partment. He  said  he  was  not  sure  of  the 
details,  and  he  referred  questions  to  the  head 
of  the  department,  William  D.  Dunlap,  an 
assistant  postmaster  general. 

Dunlap  did  not  return  a  reporter's  tele- 
phone calls.  A  public  relations  spokesman 
said  the  study  is  "still  In  the  planning 
stages,"  and  "there's  no  Information  publicly 
available  at  this  time"  on  It. 

Schneider  resigned  recently  and  no  suc- 
cessor has  been  named. 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  my  w4«hington 
titled  "The  State  ol 
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June  26,  1974. 


Report  en- 
the  States": 


The  State  c  p  the  States 
In   1965,  a  VJB.  Senator,  commenting  on 
the  fading  force  of  states  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem, said  that  in  the 


near  future  "the  only 
people  interested  in  s^ate  boundaries  will  be 
Rand  McNally. 

This  past  week  thfe  National  Governors' 
Conference,  In  a  notoiirorthy  report  entitled 
'The  State  of  the  8ta  ;es  In  1974,"  presented 
a  convincing  case  tljat  state  government, 
despite  the  Senator's  observations,  is  enter- 
ing a  period  of  renewal.  From  Washington 
the  tendency  is  to  o\4rlook  the  role  of  the 
states,  and  to  forget  that  states,  as  the  mid- 
dle tier  in  the  federal  system  composed  of 
the  national,  state,  aid  local  governments, 
are  the  key  units  for  [the  planning  and  im- 
plementation of  domestic  policy.  Local  gov- 
ernments are  often  tpo  small  and  without 
the  powers  to  grapple  fcith  the  problems  that 
confront  them,  and  the  national  government 
is  often  too  big  and  foo  remote  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  them. 

A  Harris  poll,  conddcted  for  a  U.S.  Senate 
subcommittee,  conclides  that  Americans 
generally  conciu-  thatlthe  federal  establish- 
ment should  be  reduced  and  that  state  and 
local  government  shoild  be  increased.  This 
report  on  the  state  <  f  the  states  suggests 
that,  in  response  to  t  le  attitudes  expressed 
In  the  poll,  states  a-e  setting  their  own 
houses    in    order. 

FT7N3ING 

In  recent  years  states  have  strengthened 
their  fiscal  foundationt  and  made  them  more 
progressive.  In  1960  oaly  19  states  had  both 
general  sales  and  bro«td-based  personal  in- 
come taxes,  but  by  19it,  36  states  were  using 
both  taxes.  States  have  increased  receipts 
from  personal  income  ^xes  from  $1.5  billion 
to  (15.5  billion  in  thei  last  15  years,  and  in 
1972,  states  spent  $9(1  billion  for  domestic 
services,  an  awesome  six-fold  increase  over 
1954  levels.  Considering  that  the  political 
risks  in  seeking  expancted  revenues  are  acute, 
the  progress  toward  better  balanced  and  more 
dependable  state  reven)Lie  systems  Is  striking. 
Unlike  the  federal  got ernment,  states  have 
not  been  able  to  expaiid  their  expenditures 
by  going  Into  debt,  ana  they  have  had  to  rely 
chiefly  on  tax  revenuts  to  fund  their  pro- 
grams. All  but  two  states  finished  1973  with 
their  budgets  to  the  bl  ick. 

ORGANE  lATION 

During  the  1960s  th<  states  took  a  variety 
of  steps  to  streamline  the  structure  of  state 
governments.  The  role  of  the  governor  has 
been  strengthened,  tlie  executive  depart- 
ments have  been  overhauled  to  eliminate 
duplication,  and  the  legislatures  and  the 
Judiciary  have  been  nodernized.  In  1960, 
nearly  half  of  the  gove  nors  served  only  two- 
year  terms.  Today  onJy  7  states  still  have 
two-year  gubernatoria  terms  with  only  8 
prohibiting  Immedlat}  succession.  Since 
1965,  18  states  have  uidertaken  comprehen- 
sive executive  reorgan  zation.  State  legisla- 
tures have  also  been  in  iproved.  In  1943,  only 
4  legislatures  met  anni  lally;  today,  33  states 
provide  for  annual  aesslons.  Increasingly, 
state  legislatures  have  legislators  who  work 
almost  full  time,  are  adequately  paid,  and 
supported  by  profesi  ilonal  staff.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  states  ha  ve  Integrated  Judicial 
systems,  and  half  the  states  have  removed 
Judicial  selection  from  ;he  political  arena. 
SEBV]  :es 

States  are  assuming  greater  responsibil- 
ity for  the  delivery  of  iovernmental  services 
to  the  people.  About  4 )  %  of  state  spending 
goes  to  education.  26%  for  health  and  wel- 
fare, and  169c  to  hl|  hways.  Many  states 
have  revised  their  crlm  nal  codes,  and  about 
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one-half  of  them  have 
of  their  corrective 
The    number    and 
performed  by  states 
and  states  now  spend 
their  own  sources  and 
eluding  federal  grants 
themselves  and  to  aid 
recent  years  the  stated 
spond   vigorously   to 
campaign  finance, 
sumer  affairs,  land 
fault  automobile  insur^ce 

All  of  these  steps 
not  only  Into  the  stages 
tire  federal  system.  As 
their  own  houses  to  or^er, 
vitality  and  purpose  to 
has  to  be  good  news 
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made  major  reforms 
in  recent  years, 
of   public   services 
increased  rapidly, 
over  $60  billion  from 
over  $96  bilUon,  in- 
to perform  services 
local  governments.  In 
have  begun  to  re- 
^rgent   problems   like 
conservation,  con- 
planning,  and  no- 
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I^EPRESENTATIVES 

25,  1974 


VIr.    Speaker,    last 


Thursday,  a  chart  itas  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  which  cited  the 
alleged  Impact  of  title  I  of  H.R.  15361, 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1974,  on  metropolitan  cities  over  50,- 
000  population.  This  chart  showed  those 
metropolitan  cities  w  aose  automatic  en- 
titlement is  reduce<  over  the  6-year 
period  for  communits  development  block 
grants.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  6th 
year's  funding,  as  envisioned  in  title  I. 
puts  every  metropolitan  city  on  an  equal 
basis  insofar  as  need  can  be  measured 
by  an  objective  formula,  there  was  no 
mention  of  the  fact  that  discretionary 
monies  are  also  available  for  commu- 
nities. The  total  funding  picture  for  the 
communities  listed  ii  the  chart  should 
have  included  the  fadt  that  they  are  also 
eUgible  for  funds  in  the  SMSA  balance. 
Also,  the  total  funding  picture  for  any 
community  can  include  funds  from  the 
$100  million  national  transition  fund  as 
well  as  from  the  HUD  Secretary's  na- 
tional discretionary  f  i  nd. 

At  this  point,  I  inc  ude  in  the  Record 
a  list  of  almost  300  (ommunities  whose 
automatic  entitlement  is  increased  over 
the  6  years  of  the  new  block  grant  pro- 
gram assuming  the  appropriation  level 


remains  at  the  figure 


third  year  of  the  program 

METROPOLITAN  CITIES  (OVER  5  0,000  POPULATION)  WHOSE 
AUTOMATIC  ENTITLEMENT  S  INCREASED  OVER  THE 
6-YEAR  PERIOD  FOR  COMMUIIITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK 
GRANTS  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  15361  WHICH 
PHASE  OUT  HOLO-HARMLESa  PROTECTION 


projected  for  the 


|ln  thousands 


)f  dollarsl 


state 


Alabama  (5): 

Annlston 

Birmingham 

Gasden 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

Alaska  (1):  Anchorage.... 
Arizona  (4): 

Mesa 

Phoenix 

Tempe 

Arkansas  (1):  Fort  Smith. 


Yearl 


Year  6 


241 
4,816 

311 
1,974 
2,484 

528 

269 

2,633 

853 

736 


7,335 
1,142 
4,691 
3,229 
673 

989 
9,683 

860 
1,166 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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state 


California  (56): 

Anaheim.. 

Buena  Park 

Costa  Mesa 

Fullerton 

Garden  Grove 

Huntington  Beach.. 

Orange. 

Santa  Ana 

Westminster 

Bakersfleld 

Alhambra 

Bellflower 

Burbank 

Carson 

Downey 

El  Monte 

Glendale 

Hawthorne 

Lakewood 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles , 

Norwalk , 

Pico  Rivera 

Pomona 

Santa  Monica 

South  Gate , 

Torrance 

WestCovina 

Whittier , 

Modesto 

Simi  Valley 

Ontario 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Monterey 

Salinas , 

Chula  Vista 

ElCajon 

San  Diego , 

Alameda 

Concord 

Daly  City 

Fremont 

Hayward 

Redwood  City 

San  Leandro 

San  Mateo 

Mountain  View 

Palo  Alto , 

Santa  Clara 

Sunnyvale 

Lompoc , 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Cruz 

Stockton. 

Fairfield 

Colorado  (5): 

Colorado  Springs.. 

Aurora  .  

Boulder.. 

Lakewood. 

Pueblo 

Connecticut  (3): 

Milford 

Meriden 

Norwalk 

Florida  (20): 

Daytona  Beach 

Fort  Lauderdale... 

Hollywood 

Fort  Myers 

Gainesville 

Jacksonville 

Lakeland 

Winter  Haven 

Cocoa 

Melbourne 

Hialeah 

Miami.. 

Miami  Beach 

Orlando 

Pensacola 

Tallahassee.. 

Clearwater. 

St.  Petersburg 

Tampa 

West  Palm  Beach.. 
Georgia  (4): 

Albany 

Augusta 

Columbus 

Macon 

Illinois  (20): 

Normal 

Champaign 

Rantoul 

Urbana 

Aurora 

Serwyn 

Chicago 

Des  Plaines 

Elgin 


Yearl 


Year  6 


524 

1,927 

207 

763 

232 

855 

257 

946 

377 

1,385 

460 

1,171 

229 

841 

706 

2,596 

200 

734 

339 

1,246 

202 

745 

187 

687 

280 

1,031 

299 

1,100 

263 

966 

375 

1.376 

437 

1,606 

180 

664 

239 

880 

1,513 

5,265 

38,957 

50,527 

386 

1,421 

261 

959 

401 

1,476 

371 

1,364 

223 

820 

783 

1,305 

192 

707 

210 

773 

241 

886 

249 

596 

303 

1,115 

1,657 

2.034 

3,586 

4,450 

85 

311 

272 

1,001 

264 

972 

197 

724 

9,151 

10,461 

267 

983 

229 

841 

211 

788 

296 

1,090 

345 

1,269 

585 

623 

198 

729 

227 

836 

169 

623 

158 

581 

371 

1,026 

262 

962 

102 

376 

558 

1.153 

179 

563 

1,778 

2,172 

175 

645 

1,797 

1,963 

211 

776 

251 

922 

232 

852 

931 

1,788 

515 

541 

408 

689 

812 

979 

674 

1,061 

626 

2,303 

418 

1,536 

518 

559 

355 

1,307 

5,194 

10,274 

221 

811 

98 

360 

113 

324 

580 

627 

523 

1,922 

2,687 

9.879 

577 

2,121 

936 

2,091 

375 

1,380 

757 

1,406 

216 

795 

1,028 

3,780 

4,SS4 

5,706 

314 

1,156 

552 

1.961 

1.042 

1.852 

3,468 

3,659 

1.001 

3,028 

82 

302 

367 

840 

125 

343 

136 

499 

249 

915 

135 

498 

43.787 

64,074 

139 

512 

160 

590 

State 


Yearl 


Arlington  Heights.... 125 

Cicero :^  205 

Oak  Lawn 167 

Oak  Park 161 

Skokie 134 

Evanston 228 

Joliet 304 

Waukegan 268 

Moline 155 

Decatur 494 

East  St.  Louis 1,862 

Indiana  (7): 

Anderson 761 

Fort  Wayne 1,748 

Hammond 1.428 

Lafayette.. 154 

West  Ufayette 73 

Muncie 318 

Terre  Haute.- 315 

Iowa  (5): 

Cedar  Rapids 1.285 

Davenport 929 

Dubuque 247 

Council  Bluffs 273 

Cedar  Falls 95 

Kansas  (2): 

Overland  Park. 154 

Topeka 1,157 

Kentucky  (4): 

Hopkinsville 140 

Ashland 133 

Lexington-Fayette 1.101 

Owensboro 244 

Louisiana  (7): 

Alexandria. 322 

Baton  Rouge 1,993 

Lafayette 465 

Lake  Charles 1,478 

Monroe  ..  1,480 

New  Orleans 14,171 

Shreveport 1,176 

Massachusetts  (9): 

Medford 185 

Newton 655 

Quincy 1,014 

Somerville 346 

Waltham 199 

Brockton 1,031 

Fitchburg 566 

Leominster 166 

Chicopee 359 

Michigan  (17): 

BattleCreek 181 

Dearborn 303 

Dearborn  Hcighb 238 

Lincoln  Park. 431 

Livonia 273 

Roseville...... 218 

Royal  Oak...   226 

Southfield  149 

St.  Clair  Shores 267 

Sterling  Heights 149 

Taylor 245 

Warren 1,585 

Westland 276 

Wyoming 187 

Kalamazoo 348 

Portage 86 

East  Lansing 168 

Minnesota: 

Moorehead 201 

Bloomington 212 

Rochester 178 

St.  Cloud 204 

Mississippi  (1):  Jackson 2,208 

Missouri  (3): 

Columbia 240 

Independence 996 

Florissant 193 

Montana  (2): 

Billings 252 

Great  Falls 248 

Nebraska  (2): 

Lincoln 499 

Omaha 1,401 

Nevada  (2): 

Las  Vegas 5M 

Reno 264 

New  Hampshire  (1):  Nashua...  324 

New  Jersey  (12): 

Bayonne 500 

Union  City 309 

Asbury  Park 296 

Long  Branch 149 

Sayreville 185 

Bloomfield 138 

Elizabeth 525 

Irvington 297 

Clifton 202 

Passaic 292 

Bridgeton 282 

Millville.... 80 

New  York  (2): 

New  Rochelle 440 

New  York 101,083 


Year  6 


459 

754 

616 

591 

491 

838 

1,116 

944 

568 

1,324 

2,398 

1.025 
2,411 
1,480 
565 
266 
1,168 
1.160 

1,372 
1,414 

909 
1,006 

350 

boo 
1.729 

514 

488 

2,906 


1,220 
3.534 
1,710 
1.854 
1,677 
17, 076 
4,325 

680 

806 

1,038 

1,272 

731 

1.196 

615 

426 

867 

667 

1.113 

875 

663 

1.004 

803 

833 

548 

984 

546 

902 

1,917 

1.014 

689 

1.281 

317 

618 

434 
780 
654 
596 
3.954 

885 

1.231 

709 

929 
914 

1,833 
5.152 

1.856 
973 
674 

1.024 

1,135 
406 
547 
290 
508 

1,932 
757 
743 

1,074 
357 
293 

964 
156. 537 


State 


North  Carolina  (3): 

Greensboro 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Ohio  (11): 

Canton 

Cleveland  Heights 

Euclid 

Lakewood 

Parma 

Kettering 

Hamilton 

Lima  

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Springfield 

Oklahoma  (1):  Norman 

Oregon (2): 

Eugene 

Springfield. 

Pennsylvania  (I):  Hazleton.. 
Rhode  Island  (2): 

Cranston  City 

Warwick  City 

South  Carolina  (Z): 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Tennessee  (2): 

Clarksville 

Memphis.. , 

Texas (34): 

Abilene 

Amarlllo 

Beaumont.. 

Orange..  

Brownsville 

Hartingen 

San  Benito 

Bryan 

College  Station , 

Corpus  Ohristi , 

Arlington 

Dallas  

Fort  Worth 

Gartand 

Irving 

Mesquite 

El  Paso 

Galveston 

Texas  City 

Houston 

Pasadena 

Killeen 

Temple 

Laredo 

McAllen 

Pharr. 

Midland , 

Odessa 

San  Angelo 

San  Antonio 

Denison 

Sherman 

Tyler 

Wichita  Falls 

Utah  (3): 

Orem 

Provo 

Ogden 

Virginia  (6): 

Hampton , 

Newport  News 

Chesapeake 

Virginia  Beach 

Colonial  Heights 

Petersburg 

Washington  (7): 

Kennewick , 

Richland 

Bellevue 

Everett 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Yakima 

West  Virginia  (2): 

Parkersburg 

Weirton 

Wisconsin  (9): 

Appleton 

Oshkosh 

Superior 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse 

Madison 

Wauwatosa 

West  Allis 

Racine 

Puerto  Rico  (7): 

Caguas 

Mayaguez ., 

Ponce 

Bayamon 

Carolina 

Guaynabo 

San  Juan 


Yearl 


2.186 
531 
961 


1, 


108 
144 
182 
181 
249 
159 
595 
234 
339 
72 
666 
211 

422 
107 

109 

461 
384 

813 
1,922 


286 
5.503 

424 
548 
643 
139 
658 
365 
205 
214 
71 

1,637 
257 

4,086 

1.939 
235 
301 
169 

2,249 
628 
253 
12.992 
299 
197 
182 

2,663 
417 
222 
265 
385 
372 

9,019 
179 
112 
258 
429 

117 
375 
670 

1,379 

2,053 

422 

613 

41 

733 

92 
74 
\U 
223 
721 
2.298 
256 

243 
91 

300 
184 
134 
297 
409 
750 
136 
201 
362 

715 

1.024 

5.131 

1,581 

879 

548 

11.912 


Year  i 


2.23  : 

1,95 
1.14 

1,70. 
52  1 
67; 
66i 

91  i 
58i 

1.09, 
8(1 
82 
2ei 

1,30 
77  1 

1.13 
3S 

4r 

75! 

92  i 

1,801 
2, 18i 

711 
14.6!  I 

l.Si  I 

2.01  I 

2.3C  I 

51! 

2,411 

1,34  1 

75  » 

7ti 

2(1 

4,82  > 

»1 

15.02  » 

7,n[ 

8i  i 
I.IC  i 

621 
8.2i  1 
1,42  1 

63) 

22,92  i 

l.lt  I 

72  i 
6^ 

3,13> 

1,5:  » 
811 
9U 

l,41i 

1.3 

16,91) 

4!  t 

41  1 

9<l 

1.5:  i 

4;i 
l,Oii 
1,17  1 

1.711 
2.31  ' 
1.5!  1 
2.2!  >. 
U 
91  1 

21  I 

2)  t 

4!  t 

73  I 


6!! 

2,31 
Sir 

71  i 

331 

65  » 
6;i 
4SI 

1,0!  I 
7!  i 

2.5i  I 
5( 
7; 

1.3;  I 

2,631 
3,4!  I 
6,61  I 
5,81  i 
3,2;1 
2,01  i 
19, 4C  i 
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PRESENT    MARKET    SITUATION    IN 
THE  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 


EXTENSIONS 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  disas- 
trously low  prices  for  livestock  and  the 
causes  of  these  price  levels  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
speculation  recently.  Many  people  from 
all  sectors  of  our  economy  have  com- 
mented on  this  situation.  There  are  few 
people,  however,  who  have  a  better  per- 
spective frcm  which  to  observe  this  situ- 
ation than  those  people  who  operate  the 
competitive  livestock  marketing  industry 
throughout  nu-al  America.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  these  individ- 
uals who  has  carefully  set  forth  his 
views  on  the  crisis  now  being  experi- 
enced by  livestock  producers. 

The  gentleman  who  wrote  me  is  Mr. 
Delmer  Volmer,  owner  and  operator  of 
the  Presho  livestock  Auction  Co.  in 
Presho,  S.  Dak.,  my  friend  and  a  fellow 
whose  advice  I  place  special  value  on, 
as  I  have  often  listened  to  him  as  I 
sold  my  livestock  in  his  sale  barn. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  ob- 
servations made  by  Mr.  Volmer  regard- 
ing the  present  market  situation  in  the 
livestock  industry : 

Presho.  S.  Dak., 

June  17. 1974. 
James  Abdnor, 

LongwoTth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

FRIEND  Jim:  I  thought  I  would  drop  you  a 
line  while  I  have  time.  You  probably  know 
what  I  am  going  to  write  to  you  about  when 
you  find  the  letter  Is  from  me.  Our  cattle 
market  has  fallen  apart  this  past  week,  and 
I  thought  I  had  better  take  a  little  time  and 
write  you  a  letter  letting  you  know  Just  how 
bad  this  market  is. 

The  market  on  our  feeder  cattle  In  the  past , 
month  has  dropped  811.  per  cwt.  Now  on 
a  700  lb.  steer,  this  Is  $77.  per  head.  I  sold 
John  Urban's  steers  on  May  25th  and  they 
weighed  680  lb.  and  brought  $43.  per  cwt. 
If  1  sold  the  same  steers  tomorrow,  they 
would  be  lucky  to  bring  $33.  per  cwt.  I  am 
glad  that  John  got  rid  of  them,  but  they  still 
are  In  the  hands  of  another  farmer  who  has 
lost  money  on  everything  he  has  done  the 
past  seven  months,  and  I  am  talking  about 
our  cattle  feeder  who  makes  his  living  sell- 
ing his  feed  through  our  feeder  cattle  which 
he  buys  from  us  ranchers.  I  don't  think  any- 
one minds  giving  his  feed  away  once  in  a 
while,  but  when  you  give  your  feed  plus  a 
$100  to  $150  cash,  this  could  cause  a  disaster. 
With  the  expenses  these  farmers  have  today, 
there  is  no  way  for  them  to  stay  in  buslnes.'?. 
These  cattle  prices  I  know  got  too  high  last 
summer  which  got  a  lot  of  people  into 
trouble.  Why  they  got  so  high  was  because 
we  had  a  price  freeze  put  on  our  product  and 
the  first  thing  the  publicity  was  out  that 
we  were  short  of  cattle  and  we  were  going 
to  have  a  meat  shortage,  people  made  pigs 
out  of  themselves  and  bought  up  all  the  meat 
they  could.  The  cattle  feeder  held  on  to  his 
cattle  thinking  they  were  going  sky  high.  All 
they  did  was  build  up  more  tonnage  of  beef 
every  day  longer  that  they  kept  their  cat^e. 
That  meant  more  pounds  oi  meat  to  be'con- 
sumed  and  this  Is  one  reason  why  we  are  in 
so  much  trouble  today. 


OF  REMARKS 


T  would  like  to  gl  ^e  you  my  theory  on 
this  matter  if  we  an  going  to  survive  this 
thing  without  a  depr  sslon  and,  believe  me, 
Ifs  just  around  the  c  )rner.  No.  1 :  You  have 
to  stop  all  foreign  mei  t  from  other  countries 
from  coming  in  here  a  ;  once — not  six  months 
from  now — but  as  sooi  as  possible. 

No.  2:  Band  all  st:  ibestral  in  the  United 
States.  Make  all  com  lanies  or  factories  de- 
stroy It  at  once  so  it  <  mnot  be  used.  We  lost 
Canada  on  our  mark(  t  by  using  stilbestral, 
and  they  were  the  o  les  who  held  our  fat 
cattle  market  up  as  high  as  It  was.  The 
minute  Canada  went  (  n  the  market,  our  cat- 
tle market  began  to  cr  imble. 

No.  3 :  We  had  a  prl  :e  freeze  and  roll  back 
on  meat  prices  In  th  i  summer  of  1973  and 
now  we  need  It  on  tl  e  other  end.  Who  can 
keep  buying  machine  -y,  cars  or  anything  If 
It  stays  up  where  It  Is  now.  A  steel  post  costs 
$2.60!  A  year  ago  th  !y  were  from  $1JJ0  to 
$1.40  per  post.  Blndeij  twine  has  doubled  In 
price  and  all  repairs  and  machinery  are  up 
20  to  40%.  Every thijig  people  need  is  so 
high  you  can't  buy  It  *rlth  $30.  to  $35.  cattle. 
I  say  the  people  in  ag  -Iculture  can  live  with 
it  If  you  roll  all  o1  tier  segments  of  this 
country  backwards.  If  this  price  on  gas  and 
all  of  these  Items  con  tlnue  to  push  upward, 
the  next  thing  that  Is  going  to  happen  Is 
that  people  won't  be  ible  to  buy  them.  You 
win  Inside  of  a  year  t  nd  machinery  dealers, 
car  dealers  or  any  business  with  a  lot  of 
merchandise  on  hanc)  that  they  can't  sell. 
The  next  thing  that  will  happen  Is  that  peo- 
ple will  have  to  be  laid  off  at  work  In  fac- 
tories and  one  thing  wUl  lead  to  another. 
I'm  afraid  this  economy  Is  in  bad  enough 
shape  that  our  goverr  ment  will  not  be  able 
to  hold  It  unless  the  r  act  at  once.  Believe 
me,  I  still  think  agrlci  ilture  Is  the  backbone 
of  our  country. 

No.  4:  If  there  Is  nc  way  to  stop  Imported 
beef  or  no  way  to  roll  the  prices  back,  then 
you  are  going  to  hare  to  subsidize  these 
cattle  feeders  so  you  c  m  keep  them  in  bvisl- 
ness  and  our  people  In  the  ranching  business 
In  operation.  If  corn  Is  going  to  stay  over 
$2.  per  bushed  and  fal  cattle  at  $34.  to  $36., 
there  Is  no  way  to  feee  cattle  unless  you  will 
pay  every  farmer  50(  a  bushel  for  every 
bushel  of  corn  he  runs  through  livestock. 
This  way  he  might  fe(  d  cattle,  but  with  $2. 
corn,   he   can't   feed    cattle   and    survive. 

I  know  you  know  the  problems  on  the 
farm  and  In  our  agriculture  industry,  but 
there  are  so  many  people  In  Washington, 
D.C.  who  don't  realize  how  much  It  costs  to 
produce  a  1100  lb.  swer  ready  to  be  eaten. 
I  know  over  the  past  U  w  years,  we  have  done 
away  with  a  lot  of  smj  11  farmers  so  we  don't 
have  any  voting  powef.  We  may  suffer  now, 
but  It  win  come  to  thi  cities  in  the  end  and 
believe  me,  the  way  t^ese  people  are  today, 
they'll  kill  one  anothe*  for  money  and  some- 
thing to  eat. 

No.  5:  Meat  Is  too  h  gh  across  the  counter 
for  the  consumer  to  t  uy  according  to  what 
live  cattle  are  bring  ng.  This  should  be 
checked  Into.  My  wife  bought  a  beef  roast 
which  cost  $1.55  per  It.  with  $35.  to  $36.  fat 
cattle.  An  average  fat  iteer  will  dress  out  62 
to  63%  of  his  body  w<lght;  you  will  receive 
620  lb.  of  salable  meat  jut  of  a  1000  lb.  steer. 
I  think  there  Is  something  wrong.  Someone 
must  be  making  an  c:^ra  large  profit  some- 
where along  the  line. 

No.  6 :  Commodity  tv  tures  need  to  be  done 
away  with.  Cattle  feedi  irs  use  this  as  a  guide 
and  get  themselves  In  more  trouble.  This  Is 
nothing  but  a  moneyi  nan's  game  and  does 
more  harm  to  the  11^  jstock  Industry  than 
it  helps.  I  think  this  1 1  very  Important  that 
this  Is  done  away  wltli  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  am  not  writing  tl  Is  letter  to  give  you 
hell  because  I  know  yc  u  will  back  us  people 
as  much  as  you  can.  1 1  ranted  to  give  you  my 
feelings  and  thoughts  c  n  the  whole  situation. 
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need  a  seller  to  stay 


I  need  a  buyer  and  I „  „„„^ 

In  business,  and  If  som  sthlng  doesn't  change, 
we  win  have  neither  ojie  of  them. 

I  hope  you  take  tln»e  to  read  this  letter, 
and  I  hope  I  haven't  oflended  you  In  any  way.' 
I  may  see  you  In  Washington,  D.C.  before 
the  Slimmer  Is  over.  Ijhank  you 
Yours  truly, 

Delmer  Volmer. 


CONFIDENCE  U  CONGRESS 


HON.  LOUIS 


of   FLdRIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  Juiie 


IfEPRESENTATIVES 
25,  1974 


FREY,  JR. 


Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Sp(  laker,  the  American 
public's  lack  of  con^dence  in  Congress 
is  alarming. 

Indeed,  it  has  readhed  the  crisis  stage 
and  we,  as  Membeis  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  hare  to  take  strong 
positive  action  if  we  are  to  restore  that 
confidence. 

I  am  sure  each  oi  us  has  personally 
noted  this  lack  of  confidence,  this  unrest 
among  the  people,  and  this  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  Congress  in  our  travels 
across  the  Nation. 

A  recent  national!  poll  revealed  less 
than  one -third  of  t^e  Nation  approves 
of  the  job  of  this  Congress. 

Yet,  I  do  not  see  many  changes  being 
made  to  restore  thalj  confidence. 

I  am   reminded 
daughter  had  in  schi 

A  teacher  asked  If  Jier  father  was  "the 
politician?" 

"No,"  she  replied, 
Congressman." 

Things   have   cha: 
however,  that  I  am 
my  children  would 
their  father  is  a  Coigressman, 

Another  national  ik>U  several  months 
ago  showed  78  percent  of  the  American 
people  believe  government  leaders  are 
just  out  for  their  ovm  personal  and  fi- 
nancial gain;  76  percent  say  most  gov- 
ernment leaders  are  more  interested  in 
playing  smart  politios  than  in  sharing 
the  same  genuine  Ideilism  that  the  peo 
pie  have  and  the  sane  percentage  be 
lieves  most  govem^nent 
afraid   to   treat   the 


an  incident  my 
}1  a  few  years  ago. 


'my  father  Is  the 

:ed  to  the  point, 
ot  at  all  sure  that 
as  proud  to  say 


afraid  to  tell  them  th  e  hard  truth  about 
such  issues  as  inflat  on. 

As  Members  of  Co  igress  we  may  not 
agree  with  these  findings  but,  again, 
from  our  own  experiences,  I  am  sure, 
each  of  us  has  hea^d  much  the  same 
thing. 

In  recent  years  Cbngress  has  abro- 
gated to  the  executiv(  i  branch  its  consti- 
tutional responsibilitji 
over  the  purse. 

We  have  enacted  Spending  bill  after 
spending  bill  without 
the  impact  on  the  to 

And  yet  while  w€ 
debt  ceilings  we  havii  been  the  first  to 
scream  when  authoriz  sd  funds  have  been 
withheld  from  our  pet  projects  to  com- 
ply with  our  own  iiqposed  debt  ceiling 
laws. 


leaders    are 
public   as   adults. 


to  maintain  power 


apparent  regard  to 
;al  budget, 
have   established 
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We  have  established  Federal  programs 
and  then  forgotten  them,  seldom  review- 
ing their  administration  or  reevsduating 
their  necessity. 

This  year,  however.  Congress  did  take 
some  positive  steps  in  the  area  of  budget 
reform. 

On  the  President's  desk  is  legislation 
which  restructure  the  appropriations 
process  and  force  us  in  Congi-ess  to  ex- 
amine the  impact  of  each  separate 
spending  bill  on  the  total  Federal  budget. 

The  legislation  will  require  Congress 
to  establish  target  figures  for  total  appro- 
priations. It  will  provide  procedures  for 
limiting  back-door  spending  and  for 
forcing  the  President  to  spend  impound- 
ed funds. 

With  this  structure,  Congress  should 
have  the  tools  to  better  discipline  its 
spending  decisions. 

But  this  piece  of  legislation  is  not 
enough,  this  revamping  of  the  spending 
programs  will  not  allow  the  people  to 
believe  Congress  is,  indeed,  working  hard 
to  solve  the  Nation's  many  problems. 

It  is  not  enough  when  we  look  at  such 
statistics  printed  recently  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Our  scorecard  shows  that  in  a  4-month 
period  ending  May  31  we  had  a  total  of 
3.663  measures  introduced  for  consider- 
ation in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Less  than  one-tenth — 302 — of  those 
measures  were  passed,  however. 

We  have  spent  many  days  and  count- 
less hours  watching  and  participating  in 
debate  on  countless  bills  which  have  come 
to  the  floor  in  such  poor  form  that  they 
had  to  be  rewritten  or  returned  to  the 
committee. 

And  hastily  considered  amendments. 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  the  best  amend- 
ments. 

Reform  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tee system  could,  of  course,  stop  many  of 
these  measures  from  having  to  be  re- 
written on  the  floor. 

We  have  pending  in  the  House  a  rec- 
ommendation which  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  Congress  more  responsive 
having  the  end  result  of  restoring  some 
of  that  eroding  confidence  of  the  public 
in  its  Congress. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Boiling 
committee  report,  a  report  authorized  by 
Congress  and  one  to  which  we  had  all 
looked  to  as  a  way  of  solving  some  of 
the  bills  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  the  majority  party,  in  a  secret 
caucus  and  reportedly  by  secret  vote, 
decided  last  month  it  would  not  allow 
the  House  to  reform  itself. 

The  majority  party  has  apparently 
ruled  that  the  House  was  correctly 
structured  28  years  ago  and  that  it  needs 
no  .modernization. 

But  what  of  the  Issue — ^what  of  re- 
storing confidence  In  Congress? 

It  apparently  does  not  concern  the  ma- 
jority party  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion believe  Congress  is  dragging  Its  feet; 
and  most  importantly,  the  majority  party 
is  participating  in  this  isolation  of  the 
elected  ofaclal  from  the  people. 

The  passage  of  reform  legislation  Is 
overdue. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  facts  will  si>eak  louder  than  any 
promises  of  reform.  It  is  time  for  a 
change  in  our  system  and  we  hope  the 
American  people  will  follow  this  issue 
closely  and  voice  their  protest  in 
November. 


PRELUDE    TO   THE   PRESIDENT'S 
VISIT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

of   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly grieved  today  as  a  result  of  Soviet 
preparations  for  President  Nixon's  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  These  preparations, 
coupled  with  a  severe  regression  in  So- 
viet emigration  policies  over  the  past  few 
months,  can  only  be  construed  as  a  re- 
turn to  the  repugnant  and  oppressive 
practices  that  many  people  had  hoped 
were  passing. 

Two  weeks  ago,  on  Monday,  June  10, 
1974, 1  noted  in  an  address  I  gave  in  New 
York  that  "both  the  Kremlin  and  the 
Nixon  administration  are  demonstrating 
that  they  prefer  free  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the 
free  emigration  of  Jews  from  the  So- 
viet Union."  I  made  that  assertion  in  the 
face  of  continued  administration  hostil- 
ity to  congressional  efforts  to  link  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  for  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  issue  of  Soviet  emigration 
policies. 

Since  1973,  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
has  steadily  declined.  From  a  peak  of 
about  3,000  e£M:h  month  emigrating  to 
Israel  last  year,  the  number  declined  to 
1,720  In  March  of  this  year,  1,600  In 
April,  and  1,226  in  May.  Despite  this 
sharp  cutback,  the  administration  re- 
mains firm  in  its  opposition  to  the  Jack- 
son-Vanik  amendment,  encouraging  the 
Soviets  to  use  declining  emigration  as  a 
lever  against  this  amendment. 

It  now  appears  that,  from  reports  of 
Mr.  Kissinger's  own  statements  to  some 
Senators  last  week,  the  administration 
may  be  willing  to  settle  solely  on  a  guar- 
antee that  the  Soviets  would  allow  45,000 
Jews  to  emigrate  annually.  This  does  not 
represent  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
emigration  problem.  A  45,000  person  an- 
nual quota  would  be  inadequate  because 
there  is  already  a  backlog  of  some  135,000 
persons  now  waiting  to  leave  the  country 
for  Israel.  Firm  pledges  to  end  harass- 
ment of  those  who  wish  to  leave  the 
promises  of  relief  for  those  serving  pris- 
on terms  on  false  and  trumped  up 
charges  must  be  obtained.  Any  straight 
quota  system  would  also  leave  the  option 
open  for  continued  repression  of  selected 
groups  and  individuals  who  most  des- 
perately want  or  need  to  leave. 

In  other  words,  to  discu-ss  numbers  is 
irrelevant  and  misses  the  point.  What  Is 
at  issue  is  the  harassment  and  persecu- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews.  Indeed,  it  is  this  re- 
pressive treatment  that  has  partially 
spurred  the  rush  to  emigrate. 
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Now,  in  the  past  week,  we  read  repor  s 
from  Russia  of  seizures  of  Jews  whose 
only  crime  has  been  to  apply  for  ex  t 
visas.  These  indiscriminati  searches, 
seizures,  and  interrogations  are  alleged  y 
part  of  the  preparations  being  made  f<  r 
Mr.  Nixon's  visit. 

Reliable  reports  have  it  that  Jews  a  e 
fleeing  to  the  countryside  in  an  effort  o 
avoid  arrest.  Many  of  those  who  have  n  >t 
fled  have  been  seized  in  their  apartment  s, 
several  after  the  KGB  smashed  dowa 
their  doors.  Some  of  those  who  fled  the 
cities  have  been  searched  out  in  the  coui  i- 
try  by  the  secret  police  and  arrested,  i  it 
least  50  have  been  arrested  so  far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  horrified  at  this  n  i- 
emergence  of  what  may  only  be  descrlbi  d 
as  Grestapo  tactics.  One  Jewish  witness, 
27-year-old  biochemist  Alexander  GolJ- 
f  arb,  reports  that — 

In  Moscow  there's  a  real  hunt  on  for  Jevis. 
We  are  on  the  run.  We  are  under  siege.  It  is 
not  a  very  pleasant  feeling  to  hide  away  11  re 
a  rat. 

There  are  two  particularly  distressing 
aspects  to  this  unhappy  course  of  eveni  s 
First  is  the  report  that  some  Jewish  a  :• 
tivists  maintain  that  Mr.  Nixons  recent 
statement  at  the  Naval  Academy  gradui  i 
tion,  that  emigration  was  an  internal  S  > 
Viet  affairs,  has  given  authorities  a  fr « 
hand  to  launch  such  a  crackdown.  Se:- 
ond  is  the  fact  that  the  catalyst  for  the  se 
events  seems  to  be  the  approaching  vh  it 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Status. 
These  two  elements  unhappily  link  tie 
United  States,  or  at  least  Mr.  Nixon,  to 
the  causes  of  this  renewed  repression. 
What  has  added  to  my  dismay  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  heard  a  word  and  ha  ire 
not  seen  any  effort  from  the  White  Hou  se 
to  trj'  to  put  a  stop  to  these  repugnait 
preparations.  I  hope  that  we  will  see  a 
little  more  sensitivity  from  the  admin  s 
tration  in  the  immediate  future.  We  ca  i 
not  remain  silent  associates  to  this  hcjr- 
rendous  repression. 


COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  CARE 
FOR  CHILDREN 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF  NEW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  rekd 
the  enclosed  testimony  which  the  Ame:  -i 
can  Academy  of  Pediatrics  delivered  t  e- 
fore  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Coin 
mittee  on  national  health  insurance  1^- 
islation  on  June  14. 

The  testimony  compares  the  thiee 
major  health  bills  being  considered  ty 
the  committee  as  the  American  Acadei  ly 
of  Pediatrics  sees  them  affecting  tie 
health  and  welfare  of  the  children  of 
this  country.  I  think  the  information 
would  be  very  helpful  to  our  coUeagi  es 
and  I,  therefore,  set  the  testimony  forwi 
National  Health  iNsxmANCE 

tNTHODtrCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  coka- 
mlttee:  I  am  Dr.  Donald  Schiff.  a  pediatnJ:  an 
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in  private  practice  in  Denver,  Colorado.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Third  Party 
Payment  Plans  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics.  I  have  been  designated  to  present 
this  testimony  to  you.  Representing  the 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  we  have  with  us  today 
Mr.  George  Degnon.  Director  of  our  Wash- 
ington Office,  and  Mr.  Al  Stolper,  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Academy. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  is  the 
national  organization  of  certified  special- 
ists, which  since  1930  h<is  been  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  standards  of  quality 
of  pediatric  practice,  education,  and  research. 
America's  most  valuable  resource  Is  its  chil- 
dren. The  country's  future  is  dependent  upon 
their  health  and  welfare  which  Is,  in  turn, 
dependent  upon  their  receiving  good  com- 
prehensive medical  care.  The  goal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  is  the  at- 
tainment of  all  American  children  of  their 
full  potential  for  physical,  emotional,  and 
social  health. 

National  Health  Insurance  provides  the 
opportunity  for  removing  the  financial  bar- 
rier to  achieving  comprehensive  health  care 
for  children. 

COMPREHENSIVE    CHILD    HEALTH     CARE 

Comprehensive  child  health  care  consists 
of  all  services  given  to  infants,  children,  and 
adolescents  necessary  to  establish  and  main- 
tain optimal  health.  These  services  should  be 
rendered  when  Indicated  on  a  24-hour  basis 
by  a  personal  physician  or  his  aide  acting 
under  the  physician's  supervision  either  in 
the  office,  hospital  outpatient  department, 
or  other  facility. 

We  have  provided  you  with  an  appendix 
to  this  testimony  which  outlines  In  greater 
detail  Important  components  of  comprehen- 
sive child  health  care. 

It  appears  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
emphasize  some  of  the  vital  differences 
which  set  children  aside  from  the  rest  of 
our  population.  First,  there  Is  the  Irretriev- 
able opportunity  to  detect  diseases  such  as 
PKU  and  to  prevent  others  such  as  whoop- 
ing cough,  polio  and  possibly  coronary  artery 
disease.  These  measures  have  produced  sav- 
ings of  not  only  tens  of  mUllons  of  dollars, 
but  have  prevented  the  Individual  misery 
of  families  and  the  shared  suffering  of  an 
entire  nation  which  mxist  deal  with  the  re- 
sidual of  such  diseases. 

As  our  medical  knowledge  and  capabili- 
ties Increase,  it  becomes  mandatory  that  this 
capability  is  put  to  efficient  use  for  the  good 
of  children. 

Secondly,  the  absolute  dependence  of  chil- 
dren upon  their  parents  to  secure  medical 
care  for  them  placas  a  special  responsibility 
on  all  of  us  to  remove  every  barrier  to  com- 
prehensive health  care  of  high  quality. 

We  have  observed  the  strides  that  this 
country  has  made  In  the  60's  with  help  for 
the  elderly  In  the  Medicare  program.  It  Is 
time  to  dedicate  ourselves  In  the  70's  to  chil- 
dren. This  is  an  opportunity  to  respond  In 
the  highest  sense  to  our  moral  responsibility 
to  our  future. 

The  next  portion  of  our  presentation  will 
deal  with  an  analysis  of  the  three  major 
health  bills. 

ANALYSIS  OF  H.R.  1,  H.H.  13870  AND  H.R.  12684 

HJl.  13870 

We  commend  the  following  major  compo- 
nents : 

A.  Mandatory  catastrophic  benefits. 

B.  The  utilization  of  the  health  card  prin- 
ciple 

C.  An  excellent  definition  of  «rell-child 
care. 

D.  The  removal  of  deductibles  for  preventa- 
tive health  services  to  pregnant  women  and 
all  children  through  age  6  and  for  certain 
others  services  to  children  through  age  13. 

E.  The  Inclusion  of  funds  for  manpower, 
facilities  and  equipment,  research  and  plan- 
ning through  the  Health  Resources  Board. 


EXTENSIONS  ( ^F  REMARKS 


servlQ  !s 
dag 


sedal  ives 


dl  ferent ; 


ad  /antage 


On  the  basis  of  our 
we  propose  the  following 

A.  Remove  co 
bles  for  preventive 
pregnant  women. 

B.  Change   the   age 
ventatlve  services  to 
years  of  age. 

C.  Name  as  specific 
2011(a)(1)  instead  of 
elusions  In  Section  2011 

1.  Preventative 

2.  Multl-dlsclpIine 
of  the  handicapped  chll  I 

D.  Make  funds  avail!  ble 
provide  health  educatto  ti 

E.  Name  pedlatriclani 
of  physicians  which  Is 
sician  extender  services 
tlon  2051  (w). 

P.  Create  an  entirely 
Specifically  add   Important 
such  as  biologlcals,  an 
Ics,  decongestants, 
ments  such  as  Iron  am 
vldual    drugs   such    a 
a  pediatrician  on  the 
to  Insure  the  on-going 
fact  that  children  are 
different  drug  requirements 

G.  Mental  health  serv 
ened  to  provide  100  day 
meat  per  year  compar*  d 
provision  for  30  days  of 
as  contained  In  Section 
remove  the  financial 
care  from  a  comprehen4lve 
center  as  compared  to 
facilities. 

il.  In  determining  thi 
tastrophe  benefits  woulc 
come  level   sliding  scale 
prevent  the  hardship  wqlch 
upon  many  families  In 
come  range. 

H.R. 

We   commend   the 
ponents: 

A.  Mandatory  coverag 
trophe. 

B.  Special  emphasis 
health    care    in    the 
structure  by  establlshln( 
ment  of  Health. 

C.  No  co-payment  or 
munlzatlons. 

D.  No  co-payments  or 
ble    to    preventative 
care  ")   for  children  und^r 

E.  Coverage    for    dent 
for  children  through  age 

Suggested  changes  in  H 

A.  No   deductibles   or 
apply   to   preventative 
and   young  adults  up   tc 
age  5. 

B.  Adopt  the  health 
reduce  overhead  costs  tc 
possibly    to    reduce 
costs. 

C.  To    reduce    cost, 
ductlble  principle  rathe 
varying  with  services 

D.  Eliminate    specific 
from  the  bin.  UtUlze 
monitoring  of  proper 
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H.R.  129^4 
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C.  Guarantee  that  ^ 
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long  filled  the  gaps  which  have  existed  In 
our  current  health  systems  for  children.  They 
provide  services  beyond  the  scope  of  benefits 
which  might  be  relmbursible  under  National 
Health  Insurance,  such  as  the  services  of 
nutritionists,  social  workers,  speech  and  hear- 
ing therapists,  etc,  so  very  Important  to 
health  care  for  low  Income  families.  These 
vital  services  must  not  be  deleted  by  any 
new  national  health  Insurance  programs. 
The  special  needs  of  children  who  receive 
help  under  these  Title  V  programs.  If  un- 
met, can  lead  to  a  lifetime  of  medical  ex- 
pense. 

The  influence  of  good  health  extends  be- 
yond the  prevention  of  the  former  dread 
killers — diphtheria,  tetanus  and  polio.  Today 
we  can  state  that  we  understand  the  basic 
facts  about  many  diseases  that  cause  mental 
retardation  and  how  to  either  prevent  or 
ameliorate  them.  We  have  brought  most  in- 
fectious diseases  under  control  and  antici- 
pate continued  success  in  our  search  for 
answers  to  the  remainder.  Our  concepts  of 
comprehensive  health  encompass  proper 
nutrition  and  Its  effect  on  brain  develop- 
ment m  the  very  small  child.  Comprehensive 
health  care  requires  us  to  take  the  measures 
to  prevent  lead  poisoning  which  can  lead  to 
brain  damage  and  death.  Psychological  dis- 
turbances In  adults  have  their  origins  In 
childhood.  We  would  be  foolish  If  we  claimed 
that  we  can  with  any  single  measure  pre- 
vent a  specific  emotional  breakdown;  how- 
ever, it  would  be  totally  inaccurate  to  faU 
to  point  out  that  observations  of  children 
and  an  understanding  of  common  disorders 
enable  us  to  pinpoint  those  children  in  whom 
psychological  treatment  would  be  of  great 
benefit  and  perhaps  prevent  severe  delin- 
quent or  criminal  behavior. 

Impressive  as  the  current  health  proposals 
are,  we  wish  to  refer  you  again  to  the  recom- 
mended changes  and  the  basic  principles  as 
stated  earlier  In  this  testimony.  These 
changes  will  make  the  vital  difference  and 
will  help  create  a  landmark  change  In  our 
way  of  life. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  would 
be  pleased  to  continue  to  work  with  you  to 
help  accomplish  our  stated  goal  of  bringing 
good  health  to  all  Americans,  but  partic- 
ularly our  children.  The  opportunity  to  mark 
the  70's  as  the  decade  for  children  Is  within 
our  reach.  Let  us  work  together  to  make  It 
happen. 

APPENDIX     I COMPREHENSIVE      CHILD      HEALTH 

CARE     AS     RECOMMENDED     BY     THE     AMERICAN 
ACADEMY    OF    PEDIATRICS 

Pre  and  postnatal  care  of  all  Infants,  In- 
cluding care  rendered  In  the  delivery  room 
for  "high  risk  births." 

Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disorders  of 
growth  and  development. 

Preventive  care  through  periodic  examina- 
tions and  Immunizations. 

Anticipatory  guidance  and  counselling. 

Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  Illness  and  In- 
jury. 

Diagnosis,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
patients  with  abnormalities  both  physical 
and  mental,  congenital,  and  acquired. 

Diagnostic  x-ray  and  laboratory  services 
either  in  the  office,  hospital  outpatient  de- 
partment, or  other  facility. 

Consultations. 

Concurrent  care  (simultaneous  services  by 
more  than  one  physician  or  surgeon) . 

Consecutive  care  (continuation  of  services 
when  the  care  of  the  patient  Is  transferred 
from  one  physician  to  another) . 

Screening  tests  for  vision,  hearing,  and  In- 
tellectual development. 

Psychiatric  and  psychological  services,  both 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic. 

Utilization  of  community  medical  re- 
sources. 

Other  services  such  as  the  preparation  of 
special  reports,  services  requiring  extended 
time  commitments,  services  rendered  at  un- 
usual hours  or  after  extended  travel. 
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Future  services  which  may  be  made  pos- 
sible through  research. 

Dental  care,  as  provided  by  a  dentist  or  his 
aide. 

APPENDIX  2 — SUMMARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACAD- 
EMY OF  PEDIATRICS'  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCA- 
TION EFFORTS,  1973-74 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  has 
long  sought  to  Improve  child  health  care 
through  public  health  education.  In  the  past 
year  the  Academy  has  initiated  a  number  of 
major  programs  communicating  child  health 
care  Information  to  the  public  through  tele- 
vision, radio,  motion  pictures,  newspapers 
and  other  printed  material. 

A  major  effort  this  year  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  13-program  television  series  on 
child  care  entitled  "An  Ounce  of  Prevention." 
It  wUl  be  shown  on  more  than  100  top  tele- 
vision stations  In  the  country.  The  originator 
and  producer  of  the  series  Is  Frederick  J. 
MargoUs,  M.D.  an  Academy  Fellow  who  Is  a 
consultant  to  the  AAP's  Committee  on  Public 
Information.  Each  show  is  15  minutes  long. 
It  features  Dr.  Margolls  explaining  typical 
chUd  health  problems  accompanied  by  live 
animation  and  parent  Interviews. 

Stations  participating  In  the  program  may, 
if  they  choose,  show  only  the  prepared  tape 
featuring  Dr.  Margolls.  However,  the  Academy 
has  agreed  to  help  Individual  stations  secure 
local  pediatricians  to  do  a  15-mlnute  follow- 
up  segment  after  the  presentation  of  the 
Margolls  tape.  Telephone  questions  from  the 
audience  might  be  answered.  Thus,  the  entire 
"Ounce  of  Prevention"  show  would  cover  30 
minutes  of  air  time.  The  show  will  first  be 
aired  In  June  on  stations  In  Arizona  and 
Pennsylvania,  followed  by  screenings  else- 
where In  the  fall. 

In  another  Important  area,  the  Academy 
Is  playing  a  major  role  in  a  multldlsclpllnary 
national  effort  to  raise  the  Immunization 
levels  of  mUllons  of  preschool  chUdren.  The 
nationwide  communication  program  is  called 
Immunization  Action  Month  October  1974 
and  Is  directed  at  both  the  physician  and  the 
public.  The  Academy  will  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  five  medical 
organizations  participating  In  lAM  1974. 
They  are:  the  Academy,  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  the  National  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  American  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians  and  the  American  Osteopathic  As- 
sociation. The  entire  lAM  program  will  be 
coordinated  by  the  U.S.  Center  for  Disease 
Control  which  will  supervise  the  activities 
of  the  medical  associations  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing groups:  Conference  of  City  and 
County  Health  Officers,  Association  of  State 
and  Territorial  Epidemiologists,  American 
Nurses'  Association,  National  League  for 
Nursing.  American  School  Health  Associa- 
tion, National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action, 
Health  Insurance  Association  of  America  and 
Ave  pharmaceutical  Arms  who  manufacture 
biologies. 

The  objective  of  lAM  October  1974  is  to 
Immunize  a  minimum  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  five  million  susceptible  children 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  four  against 
polio,  measles,  rubella,  diphtheria,  tetanus 
and  whooping  cough  by  the  time  they  enter 
the  first  grade.  These  five  million  incom- 
pletely protected  children  constitute  the 
largest  percentage  of  "mlnl-epldemlc"  fa- 
talities. 

A  third  major  program  has  been  the  show- 
ing of  the  TV  documentary  "Prescription: 
Pood."  This  film  on  malnutrition  In  Ameri- 
can children  has  been  shown  on  public  tele- 
vision In  Minneapolis.  Cleveland.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  Boston.  It  was  previewed  la 
each  area  by  groups  of  several  hundred  prom- 
inent leaders  in  medicine,  education  and 
government.  Subsequent  to  the  showing  of 
the  film,  groups  in  Cleveland,  Minneapolis 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  applied  for  and 
received  funding  to  Initiate  special  supple- 
mentary food  programs  In  their  area.  The 
film  has   been   reviewed   by  the   Academy's 
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Committee  on  Nutrition  and  all  showings  ai  e 
arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Academ  r. 
Academy  representatives  have  attendefl 
every  preview.  The  film  was  produced 
Memphis,  Tenn.  and  at  St.  Jude's  Children^ 
Research  Hospital  there. 

In  addition  to  these  three  major  public 
health  education  efforts  the  Academy  ha  s 
also.  In  the  past  year,  completed  or  Initiate  1 
a  number  of  comprehensive  programs  design  - 
ed  to  provide  the  public  with  information  1 1 
a  number  of  areas  of  child  health  care.  Thes  b 
included:  cooperation  with  Action  for  Chil- 
dren's Televlsio.T  to  publish  "A  Family  Guit% 
to  Children's  Television";  distribution 
1.000  polio  Immunization  kits  to  televlslofa 
news  directors  and  general  managers,  radlj 
stations  and  major  newspapers  to  assist  thei  i 
in  alerting  the  pubUc  to  the  Immunlzatioi 
problem:  production  of  two  motion  pictures 
on  accident  prevention,  "My  Children  Aib 
Safe"  and  "Protecting  Young  Lives."  starrin  j 
Lynda  Johnson  Robb  and  her  two  children.  1 1 
cooperation  with  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil and  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission;  distribution  of  a  number  cf 
television  spot  announcements  of  car  re  - 
stralnts  for  Infants  and  children,  nutrltloi., 
accident  prevention  and  tuberculin  testlnj 
The  Academy  has  also  assisted  a  number  c  f 
writers  and  editors  for  magazines  of  na  - 
tlonal  circulation  to  develop  articles  on  chll  1 
care.  These  Include,  Redbook,  Good  House- 
keeping, Baby  Talk,  Family  Circle,  Todays 
Health,  and  Readers  Digest  to  name  a  fev 
The  Academy  also  maintains  a  close  relation  - 
ship  with  the  nation's  press,  through  a  regu  - 
lar  program  of  news  releases  and  press  room  s 
at  national  meetings.  In  order  to  publiclzf 
recent  advances  In  pediatrics  and  technique  s 
of  child  health  care. 


THE  GREAT  MAIL  BUNGLE 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1974 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  undet 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ  - 
ing  the  last  in  a  series  of  investigative 
articles  which  began  in  the  WEishingto:i 
Post  on  June  9.  This  account  blames  to ) 
postal  officials  for  the  system's  inability 
to  operate  a  successful  service  to  thp 
people. 

As  we  have  been  recently  remindec 
the  current  conditions  in  the  Postfl 
Service  leave  very  much  to  be  desire< . 
While  postal  officials  should  be  on  a :i 
all-out  offensive  to  cure  the  ills  existin  f 
in  their  system,  too  often  the  manage- 
ment is  on  the  defensive  trying  to  cove  r 
up  the  problems.  It  is  time  for  the  Con  ■ 
gress  to  realize  that  postal  officials  havj 
"swept  the  dust  under  the  rug"  for  top 
long. 

Upon  examination  of  the  managemeni 
of  the  Postal  Corporation  we  find  top 
ranking  officials  who  are  apparently  oii 
of  touch  with  the  operation  of  their 
agency.  This  explains  why  the  leadershj;  > 
is  so  often  unresponsive  to  problems  o  I 
the  system. 

Board  members  are  paid  $10,000 
year,  plus  expenses,  to  sit  in  titular  parti- 
time  positions.  While  $10,000  admitted^r 
is  not  a  magnificent  salary,  what  do  w  i 
get  for  it?  The  answer  sems  to  lie  in  cos  t 
overruns,  faulty  mechanical  systems,  a2i<  i 
rate  Increases. 
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Originally,  the  Intent  in  the  creation 
of  the  new  Postal  Service  was  to  provide 
an  efficient,  low-cost  service  to  the 
American  public.  After  taking  a  long  look 
at  the  situation,  I  find  that  this  is  any- 
thing but  what  we  have  today. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  15,  1974J 
Postal  Woes  at  Top 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

"The  wUl  of  the  Congress,  and  the  will  of 
the  people.  Is  clear,"  President  Nixon  de- 
clared In  1969,  when  he  proposed  reform  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  "They  want  fast, 
dependable,  and  low-cost  mall  service.  They 
want  an  end  to  the  continuing  cycle  of 
higher  deficits  and  Increasing  costs." 

Five  years  later,  the  record  of  the  new 
Postal  Service  shows  mall  service  has  be- 
come slower  rather  than  faster,  deliveries 
more  erratic  rather  than  more  dependable, 
and  costs  and  government  subsidies  larger 
rather  than  smaller. 

The  new  tT.S.  Postal  Service  has  not  been 
without  achievements.  It  has  appointed  post- 
masters on  merit  rather  than  political  con- 
siderations. It  has  decentralized  operations 
to  allow  field  managers  to  make  more  de- 
cisions based  on  local  needs.  And  It  has  en- 
couraged managers  to  think  for  themselves 
Instead  of  relying  on  rule  books. 

But  the  agency  has  failed  to  fulfill  Its 
mandate  of  Improving  service  and  reducing 
costs,  and  much  of  the  debate  over  this  fail- 
ure has  centered  on  a  philosophical  tu-gu- 
ment:  Is  the  Postal  Service  a  government 
agency  created  to  serve  the  people  or  a  busi- 
ness created  to  make  a  profit? 

The  debate  stems  from  the  agency's  twin 
congressional  mandate — it  must  operate  as 
a  "service  to  the  people"  and  strive  to  laecome 
financially  self-sufficient  by  1984. 

The  argument  largely  misses  the  point.  A 
private  company  that  gives  poor  service  will 
eventually  lose  Us  customers,  and  with  them, 
its  profits.  In  business,  as  in  government, 
service  comes  first  and  cost-cutting  second. 

The  Postal  Service  has  often  forgotten 
this,  but  a  majority  of  the  present  and  for- 
mer postal  ofllclals.  congressmen  and  their 
aides,  technical  experts,  and  mall  usen  In- 
terviewed for  this  series  of  articles  said  they 
believe  the  agency's  problems  go  deeper  than 
a  reversal  of  priorities. 

The  problem.  In  their  view,  is  not  the  basic 
legislation  creating  the  Postal  Service.  Al- 
though the  legislation  could  be  imoroved, 
they  said,  a  retxirn  to  the  old  Post  Office  De- 
partment would  be  a  step  backward. 

Instead,  the  problem,  in  the  view  of  most 
of  those  Interviewed.  Is  a  lack  of  direction  by 
the  postal  agency's  management  and  the 
lack  of  a  remedy  In  the  congressional  act  for 
dealing  with  poor  management. 

The  postal  management  does  not  see  It 
this  way.  It  contends  that  service  has  Im- 
proved and  costs  have  been  cut.  but  there  Is 
less  to  these  claims  than  meets  the  eye. 

The  agency  said  the  postal  deficit  has  been 
reduced,  but  a  look  at  the  annual  report 
shows  this  has  been  accomplished  because 
government  appropriations  have  been  In- 
creased. 

It  said  productivity  has  gone  up,  but  In- 
ternal agency  memos  show  the  improvements 
have  often  been  at  the  expense  of  service — 
for  example,  reducing  collections  from  mall 
boxes.  The  14  per  cent  increase  in  productiv- 
ity— pieces  of  mall  handled  per  man-year 

has  been  offset  by  a  48  per  cent  Increase  In 
average  compensation  paid  per  man-year. 

The  agency  said  It  has  avoided  crippling 
strikes,  but  union  and  postal  officials  said 
this  has  been  achieved  by  giving  the  unions 
almost  everything  they  demanded. 

It  said  it  has  cut  Its  work  force  by  5  per 
cent,  but  the  reductions  have  been  of  tem- 
porary workers  In  response  to  union  de- 
mands,  while  the  number  of  costly,  full- 
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time  workers  has  gone  up.  While  the  work 
force  has  been  cut,  pay  nent  of  overtime  has 
risen  13  per  cent  under  he  new  management 
of  the  agency. 

The  Postal  Service  sa  d  It  now  treats  mall 
users  as  "customers,"  bi  it  when  It  decided  to 
strive  no  longer  for  ovo  -night  delivery  of  all 
mail,  the  agency  made  a  deliberate  decision 
not  to  tell  the  public  or  Congress. 

The  agency  said  improvements  in  service 
should  now  begin  to  she  w  up,  but  it  has  been 
making  similar  claims  almost  since  It  was 
created. 

Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  (D-N.Y.),  chair- 
man of  the  House  Post  ^fflce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  wrote  tcj  Postmaster  General 
Elmer  T.  Klassen  last  december: 

"I  have  been  given  repeated  assurances 
that  solutions  to  the  ollapslng  postal  sys- 
tem were  at  hand.  Bu  the  promises  keep 
falling  by  the  wayside;  Instead  of  Improve- 
ments, new  compllcatlQ  QS  arise,  and  things 
grow  steadily  worse." 

Some  of  the  reasons  i  xe  relatively  easy  to 
pinpoint. 

Service  reached  Its  lo  mst  point  since  the 
agency  began  to  measu:  e  It  on  a  consistent 
basis  in  1968  after  Klaa  sen  ordered  a  hiring 
freeze  in  1972. 

The  freeze  applied  ec  ually  to  post  offices 
with  rising  and  declinln  ;  mall  volume.  Since 
the  agency  Is  almost  t)tally  dependent  on 
human  labor  to  move  th  s  malls  the  resulting 
decline  In  service  was  m  it  a  surprise. 

The  lesson  was  not  n<  w.  Although  the  old 
post  office  publicly  blanjed  the  historic  pile- 
up  of  maU  In  the  Chlcaio  Post  Office  In  1966 
on  factors  largely  bey  on  1  Its  control,  former 
hlsh-ranklng  postal  oBclals  said  It  was 
caused  by  a  refusal  by  tl  len  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  to  soften  a  freeze  on 
overtime.  O'Brien  said  r  scently  he  could  not 
recall  his  decisions  on  tl  e  matter. 

Klassen  now  concet  es  his  freeze  was 
"wrong,"  but  he  blames  aides  for  not  warn- 
ing him.  One  former  aide  said  he  told  Klas- 
sen, but  the  advice  wasttgnored. 

Although  the  reasons  [for  Imposing  a  hir- 
ing freeze  are  readily  understandable,  many 
of  the  postal  managemtnt's  decisions  out- 
lined in  this  service  are  more  difficult  to 
explain.  ] 

How  does  one  explain  a  decision  to  delib- 
erately slow  down  flrst-jclass  mall  delivery? 
Or  to  spend  $1  billion  r 
cUlties  that  promise  slo\ 
competitor?  Or  to  spenJ 
million  on  new  mechaj 
equipment  wlthoxit  knoi 

ment  is  supposed  to  do  i      „ 

are?  Or  to  charge  flrst-plass  mall  users  for 
buildings  not  used  by  ijrst-class  mall? 

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  decision  Is  a 
non-declslon  not  to  serliusly  explore  requir- 
ing the  public  to  use  Aivelopes  preprinted 
with  boxes  for  zip  codesl  Most  experts  mter- 
viewed  said  these  envelopes  would  solve  most 
of  the  Postal  Service's  problems  because  they 
could  be  sorted  easily  b}  relatlvelv  Inexpen- 
sive machines.  Those  whi  >  did  not  wish  to  use 
the  envelopes  could  pa;  extra  postage,  the 
experts  said. 

The  Postal  Service  sali  I  It  does  not  believe 
the  public  would  accept  such  a  system,  but 
it  acknowledges  that  it  h  is  not  asked. 

Many  present  and  fo  mer  postal  officials 
explained  these  shortcoi  alnes  by  citing  the 
effects  of  a  bureaucracy,  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's lack  of  either  publl(  accountability  or  a 
profit  motive,  of  its  Ini  lUity  to  attract  the 
top  government  Job  ap  )llcants,  and  of  Its 
lack  of  direction  from  th(  top. 

"The  basic  Inclination!  is  to  destroy  Intel- 
ligence and  Initiative,"  said  a  consultant  who 
has  worked  closely  wltl  what  he  calls  the 
"postal  bureaucracy." 

"There  are  more  Ph.I  .s,  analysts,  econo- 
mists, and  mathematici  ms  on  my  floor  at 
AT&T  than  In  the  whole  Postal  Service,"  said 
Dr.   James  C.  Armstror  5,   a  former  postal 
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executive  who  Is  manage :  of  corporate  plan- 
ning for  American  Tele  ibone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  In  New  York. 

"Nobody  at  the  Postal  Service  looks  at  the 
whole  picture,"  said  Misrrtll  A.  Hayden.  a 
former  Sperry  Rand  C)rp.  executive  vice 
president  who  was  deput; '  postmaster  general 
In  1971.  He  said  each  department  within  the 
agency  goes  Its  own  way,  and  no  one  coordi- 
nates them. 

Most  of  those  intervle\red  said  that  rather 
than  solving  these  proble  ms,  Klassen,  the  65- 
year-old  head  of  the  Pojtal  Service,  has  ex- 
acerbated them. 

Klassen  had  risen  fron .  office  boy  to  presi- 
dent of  American  Can  Co.  when  he  was 
named  deputy  postmaster  general  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  m  1969.  He  w  IS  subsequently  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Nixon  tc  the  newly  created 
Postal  Service  board  of  governors,  and  In 
1971,  the  board  named  him  to  succeed  Win- 
ton  M.  Blount  as  postmas  ter  general. 

Critics,  who  refused  t<^  be  Identified,  said 
Klassen  does  not  take  tln^e  to  learn  the  work- 
ings of  the  Postal  Servlcei  Inhibits  aides  from 
glvtag  candid  advice,  gh-es  short-shrift  to 
long-range  planning,  an^  blames  others  for 
problems  he  often  creates  himself. 

Former  aides,  who  also  Insisted  on  anonym- 
ity, said  Klassen  takes  i  frequent  vacations 
and  spends  long  weekeids  at  his  summer 
home. 

Klassen's  apparent  la<l_  „  ^^  „^ 

postal  operations  has  not  gone  unnoticed  In 
Congress,  where  he  Is  qui 
why  the  malls  are  so  slowl 

Referrmg  to  aides.  IDaa „ ^ 

answer  questions  at  a  hearing  last  year.  Rep. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  (D-Callf.),  said,  "You 
have  40  or  50  people  here,  and  yet  you  seem  to 
have  difficulty  answering  some  of  the  ques- 
tions." 1 

Present  and  former  aloes  of  Klassen  said 
his  lack  of  attention  to  detail  Is  aggravated 
by  eyesight  that  becomes  strained  when  read- 
ing normal  size  print.  Because  of  this,  they 
say,  reports  given  to  hlmj  are  often  in  large- 
size  type,  or  he  Is  given  oral  reports  Illus- 
trated with  slides. 

Klassen  denies  he  has  la  reading  problem, 
and  he  has  said  he  has  bejen  given  bad  advice 
by  his  subordinates.  "There  are  too  many 
people  who  want  to  tell  the  boss  what  they 
think  he  would  like  to  near,"  he  said  at  a 
Senate  postal  hearing.      1 

"Klassen  says  he's  lied  to.  He's  right.  The 
reason  Is  they're  frightened  of  him.  He  says 
you  do  something,  and  I'm  going  to  fire  your 
ass."  a  former  aide  said.    T 

Klassen  denied  he  intnnldates  aides,  and 
he  cited  meetings  he  Inftlated  in  February. 
1973,  to  elicit  criticism  frdm  postal  managers. 
However,  when  the  criticism  turned  to  him, 
recalled  a  former  aide,  "Hi  chewed  them  out." 

While  Klassen  often  talks  of  cost-cutting 
and  modern  managementi^technlques.  he  has 
been  criticized  for  lavishly  furnishing  his 

office  ($1,500  for  a  receptionist's  desk,  $11,000 
for    carpeting),    and    hit    performance    at 
American  Can  has  coma 
Wall  street.  J 

*   •   •  for  Merrill  Lynci 
Smith,  the  stock  broker^ 
Can   was   "poorly  manag 
sense  of  direction." 

An  analyst  for  Smith.  L „ 

York  Investment  bankinglfirm,  said  American 
Can  was  "one  of  the  worst-managed  com- 
panies In  existence"  unaer  Klassen.  "They 
Just  did  everything  wront,"  he  said. 

In  recent  Interviews,  Klassen,  a  grufT,  plain- 
spoken  man  who  towers  |above  most  of  his 
visitors,  said,  "I  agree  th»t  American  Can  Is 
poorly  managed  now.  I  br  )ught  the  company 
from  $2.70  per  share  to  $'r.l8  per  share." 

(Earnings  rose  from  $1.57  a  share  when 
Klassen  became  president  In 
share  when  he  left  in  196  3.) 

American  Can's  chalnnpn  did  not  respond 
to  telephone  calls. 
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Alternately  hostile  and  conciliatory.  Klas- 
sen said,  "All  you're  really  trytag  to  do  Is 
smear  the  Postal  Service,  Including  Klassen." 
Softening,  he  offered,  apparently  only  half 
In  Jest,  to  hire  this  reporter  as  a  consultant. 

Klassen  denied  subordinates  are  afraid  to 
tell  him  the  truth.  "People  speak  their  god- 
damn piece,"  be  said. 

"Sure  I'm  impatient."  be  said.  "I  want  to 
turn  this  thing  aroimd." 

Under  the  structure  established  by  Con- 
gress, Klassen  reports  to  a  board  of  governors, 
whose  members  are  appointed  to  nine-year 
terms  by  the  President.  The  board  alone  has 
the  power  to  hire  or  fire  a  postmaster  general. 
If  service  Is  slow,  only  the  board  can  take 
action  to  correct  It. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  the  board 
said  It  has  little  understanding  of  how  the 
Postal  Service  operates  and  Is  dependent  on 
Klassen  and  his  staff  for  Information. 

The  board  cannot  take  action  if  it  does  not 
think  service  Is  slow,  and  whether  It  Is  aware 
that  service  has  declined  under  the  policies 
of  the  new  Postal  Service  Is  an  open  question. 

Board  members  are  paid  $10,000  a  year 
plus  expenses  and  $300  per  meeting.  They 
make  decisions  affecti.-'s  billions  of  dollars 
In  public  fimds.  But  half  the  board  members 
did  not  return  telephone  calls  made  to  de- 
termine if  they  were  aware  service  had  de- 
clined. 

Of  those  who  did  retxim  calls,  one  said  he 
would  answer  only  questions  in  writing,  and 
the  remaining  members  talked  only  in  gener- 
alities or  praised  the  Postal  Service. 

"I  think  the  management  is  doing  a  good 
Job,"  said  Crocker  Nevln,  a  former  chairman 
of  Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust  Co.  In  New 
York.  He  declined  to  discuss  service. 

Dr.  John  Y.  Ing,  a  Honolulu  oral  siirgeon, 
said  he  thought  service  had  Improved  "con- 
siderably" since  Klassen  became  postmaster 
general.  (Postal  Service  sampling  figures  show 
it  has  remained  unchanged — far  worse  than 
in  fiscal  1969,  the  last  year  of  the  old  Post 
Office  management.) 

Asked  about  Postal  Service  plans  to  spend 
$1  billion  on  bxilk  mail  sorting  facilities  and 
$4  billion  on  letter  sorting  centers.  Dr.  Ing 
confessed  he  was  "not  too  familiar"  with  the 
letter  system  and  had  not  received  "detailed" 
Information  on  the  bulk  mall  system. 

The  vice  chairman  of  the  board,  Myron  A. 
Wright,  chairman  of  Exxon  Company,  UB.A.. 
the  oil  company,  was  among  those  who  did 
not  return  calls. 

The  board  chairman,  Frederick  R.  Kappel. 
the  former  AT&T  chairman  whose  report  led 
to  postal  reform,  said  he  would  grant  a  per- 
sonal interview  only  if  It  would  "help"  the 
Postal  Service. 

Kappel,  72.  continues  to  maintain  an  In- 
frequently used  office  at  AT&T  headquarters 
and  owns  AT&T  stock  and  pension  rights.  In 
a  brief  telephone  conversation  from  his 
Bronxvllle,  N.T..  home,  Kappel  referred  to 

"they"  In  the  Postal  Service  and  "we"  In  the 
telephone  company. 

Asked  If  he  Is  aware  postal  service  has  de- 
clined, Kappel  said  he  was  not  familiar  with 
the  figvires  but  believes  Klassen  has  provided 
proper  leadership  and  "turned  around"  the 
agency. 

He  said,  "If  the  Postal  Service  had  spent 
less  time  sitting  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, they'd  have  better  service." 


STEEL  PRICE  HIKES 


HON.  JOHN  N.  HAPPY  CAMP 

OP   MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1974 

Mr.   CAMP.   Mr.   Speaker,   yesterday 
morning  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  the  coun- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

try's  second  largest  steel  mill,  posted  base 
price  increases  of  from  5  to  15  percent 
on  almost  its  entire  product  line. 

When  the  events  of  the  recent  past  are 
examined  closely,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  what  we  are  really  talking  about  Is 
a  40-percent  increase  in  most  steel  costs 
since  March  7.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  what 
has  happened  in  4  short  months. 

In  early  March  of  this  year,  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  finally  okayed  an  8- 
percent  increase  in  steel  prices,  after 
denying  this  request  in  December  1973 
and  February  1974  as  inflationary  and 
unwarranted.  I  imderstand,  by  the  way, 
that  8  p>ercent  is  a  normal  annual  in- 
crease in  steel  prices.  However,  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program  on  April  30  fovmd  the  steel  mills 
ready  with  another  sizable  price  Increase 
of  about  10  percent,  coupled  wito  word 
that  the  extra  fees  charged  for  certain 
sizes  of  steel  would  be  raised  later  in  the 
month.  On  May  20,  the  extra  charges 
were  hiked,  causing  construction  steel 
costs  to  rise  some  10  percent.  Yesterday's 
announcement  by  Bethlehem,  which 
brings  its  prices  up  to  those  of  the  other 
major  companies,  brings  the  total  per- 
centage increase  since  March  8  to  ap- 
proximately 40  percent. 

To  get  an  idea  of  what  this  will  mean 
to  the  steel  mills'  customers,  let  us  look 
at  price  comparisons  between  March  7 
and  Jime  24  on  some  of  the  basic  steel 
used  in  the  construction  business.  All 
figures  given  are  for  steel  plate  sized  % 
inch  by  84  inches  by  53  feet: 

A36  grade — March  7.  1974:  $9.30  cwt;  June 
24.  1974:  $12.96  cwt;  Increase:  39.2  percent 
or  $73  per  ton, 

A588  grade — ^March  7,  1974:  $12  cwt;  June 
24,  1974:  $16.26  cwt;  Increase:  S5.4  percent 
or  $85  per  ton. 

A441  grade — ^March  7,  1974:  $10.15  cwt; 
June  24.  1974:  $14.85  cwt;  Increase:  46.3  per- 
cent or  $94  per  ton. 

A572  grade  50— March  7,  1974:  $9.85  cwt; 
June  24. 1974:  $14.35  cwt;  Increase:  46.6  per- 
cent or  $90  per  ton. 

The  prices  quoted  above  are  Bethle- 
hem's and,  as  I  said,  their  action  yester- 
day brings  their  prices  in  line  with  the 
other  majors. 

Let  me  point  out,  too,  that  the  smaller 
steel  companies  have  kept  pace  with  the 
majors'  prices  and,  in  fact,  the  so-called 
mini -mills  have  maintained  a  $1.17  mar- 
gin per  hundredweight  al)ove  the  majors' 
prices,  an  increase  in  their  prices  of 
about  55  percent  in  a  13-month  period. 

In  the  steel  business,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
metal  fabricator  agrees  to  buy  steel  from 
the  mill  at  whatever  the  going  price  is 
on  the  day  the  steel  is  shipped.  Since  all 
the  mills  have  this  policy,  there  Is  no 
way  to  be  sure  that  steel  costs  will  not 
rise  before  delivery  is  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  metal  fabrica- 
tor in  dealing  with  his  buyers  customar- 
ily contracts  to  deliver  goods  at  a  cer- 
tain, fixed  price.  Thus  we  have  a  situa- 
tion where  unexpected  increases  in  costs 
brought  on  by  a  hike  in  basic  steel  prices 
cannot  be  recovered  by  passing  these  In- 
creases along. 

It  is  easy  to  see  then  where  a  com- 
pany's backlog  of  orders  could  bank- 
rupt it,  given  staggering  steel  price  in- 
creases like  the  one  announced  yester- 
day. In  fact,  according  to  informed 
sources,  one  company  is  facing  an  in- 
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crease  on  one  job  of  some  $450,000  on 
just  the  steel  product  purchase  cost 
alone.  Another  job  will  cost  this  same 
company  an  additional  $650,000  in  iman- 
ticipated  costs  as  a  result  of  yesterday's 
action.  That  is  over  a  milUon-dollar 
increase  in  costs  on  just  two  jobs,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
this  kind  of  a  situation  will  not  be  un- 
usual if  these  increases  are  allowed  to 
stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  if  steel 
prices  continue  to  rise  at  the  rate  thev 
have  over  the  past  4  months,  not  only 
are  many  of  our  metal  fabricators  going 
to  be  in  real  trouble,  but,  ultimately, 
every  consumer  in  the  United  States  is 
going  to  be  forced  to  pay  for  increaised 
costs  with  the  purchase  of  any  product 
contsdning  steel. 


WHALE  OIL,  BABY  CHICKS, 
AND  ENERGY 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  Indebted  to  my  good  friend,  John  W. 
Burke,  Jr.,  of  the  Business  Council  here 
in  Washington,  for  calling  to  my  atten- 
tion an  outstanding  article  in  the  June  7 
issue  of  National  Review.  Walter  B.  Wrls- 
ton,  chairman  of  the  First  National  City 
Corp.,  states  an  excellent  case  for  the 
free  market. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlts,  I  insert  Mr.  Wriston's  "Whale 
Oil,  Baby  Chicks,  and  Energy"  in  the 
Record : 

Whale  Oil,  Babt  Chicks,  and  Enekgy 
(By  Walter  B.  Wrtston) 

Anyone  In  our  society  whose  eyesight  and 
hearing  are  not  totally  impaired  is  likely  to 
believe  that  we  are  on  a  collision  coiu'se  with 
Doomsday.  Certainly  the  energy  shortage  has 
produced  no  scarcity  In  the  rhetoric  of  crisis 
Considering  the  amount  of  time  and  space 
devoted  to  predictions  of  Impending  disaster, 
it  would  appear  that  the  media  have  sought 
to  validate  a  variation  on  Gresbam's  law: 
bad  news  drives  out  good. 

The  compluslon  of  the  media  to  turn  every 
scrap  of  bad  news  Into  a  full-blown  crisis 
distorts  oxir  perspective.  The  media  neglect 
to  remind  us  that  troubles  may  be  news,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  new.  This  negative  em- 
phasis Ignores  the  decisive  role  of  human  In- 
genuity In  a  free  society.  One  of  our  distin- 
guished historians,  Barbara  Tuchman,  re- 
cently put  It  this  way:  "The  doomsayers  work 
by  extrapolation;  they  take  a  trend  and  ex- 
tend it,  forgetting  that  the  doom  factor, 
sooner  or  later,  generates  a  coping  mecha- 
nism. .  .  .  You  cannot  extrapolate  any  series 
In  which  the  human  element  Intrudes;  his- 
tory, that  is  the  human  narrative,  never  fol- 
lows, and  will  always  fool,  the  scientific 
curve."  How  right  is  her  Insight;  alarmists' 
cuires  frequently  are  based  upon  downward 
trends.  As  early  as  the  sixth  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis some  believed  the  world  was  headed  down- 
hill. The  doomsayers  were  already  looking 
back  upon  better  times:  "There  were  glanti 
hi  the  earth  in  those  days." 

Prophets  of  doom  have  a  second  weakness. 
They  fail  to  appreciate  man's  Inherent  abil- 
ity to  adjust  and  innovate.  The  British  econ- 
omist Thomas  Malthus  predicted  in  1798  that 
the  imbalance  between  population  growth 
and  food  production  would  cause  the  world 
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to  starve  to  death.  The  doomsayers  called  It 
Mai  thus'  Iron  law.  As  time  has  proved,  it  was 
neither  iron  nor  law.  Like  many  of  our  cur- 
rent crop  of  transient  experts,  Malthus  fell 
into  the  oldest  trap  of  all  in  the  prognostica- 
tion game.  He  underestimated  everyone's  in- 
telligence but  his  own;  he  was  incapable  of 
Imagining  that  out  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion would  come  reapers,  threshers,  com- 
bines, and  tractors.  He  did  not  foresee  the 
era  of  cheap  energy.  Nor  did  he  envision 
chemicals  and  fertilizers  creating  such 
abundance  that  foolish  governments  would 
pay  farmers  not  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

A  third  fault  accounts  for  the  Inability  of 
the  doomsayers  accurately  to  predict  what 
will  happen.  They  cling  to  the  belief  that 
there  are  accepted  absolutes  In  a  world  of 
rapidly  changing  value  systems.  As  the 
French  poet  Paul  Val6ry  put  It,  we  often  tend 
to  be  marching  backward  Into  the  future. 

Examples  abound.  A  presidential  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Herbert  Hoover  in  1929 
later  reported  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
how  to  plot  our  course  through  1952.  The  re- 
port was  in  13  volumes  prepared  by  500  "re- 
searchers." The  summary  required  1,600 
pages.  Yet  there  was  not  a  word  about  atomic 
energy.  Jet  propulsion,  antibiotics,  transis- 
tors, or  many  other  significant  developments. 
Herman  Kahn's  opus  on  the  year  2000  never 
mentioned  pollution,  nor  was  there  any  real 
emphasis  on  the  energy  shortage.  The  people 
who  have  come  closest  to  predicting  the  fu- 
ture are  some  of  the  science  fiction  writers, 
unencumbered  by  elaborate  research  or 
prestigious  committees,  but  with  the  cour- 
age to  dream.  Jules  Vemo's  wild  Imagmatlon 
proved  to  be  more  prophetic  than  the  calcu- 
lations of  Malthiis. 

Our  latter-day  Malthuslans,  whose  fore- 
casts are  often  dignified  with  computer 
printouts,  which  substitute  for  ox  entrails  In 
modern-day  occult  prediction,  appear  ob- 
livious to  the  fact  that  man,  given  the  proper 
Incentive  and  freedom  to  act,  has  repeatedly 
found  substitutes  for  dwindling  materials. 
The  United  States  was  denied  90  per  cent 
of  its  sources  of  natural  rubber  during  World 
War  n,  but  technological  Ingenxilty  created 
synthetic  rubber  which  Is  now  more  widely 
and  flexibly  used  than  the  natural  product. 
One  of  the  most  common  substances  In  the 
world  Is  bauxite,  but  It  was  not  regarded  as 
much  of  an  asset  until  the  way  to  make 
aluminum  was  perfected.  Coal  was  not  even 
considered  a  resource  before  the  Steam  Age, 
nor  was  uranium  highly  valued  before  the 
Atomic  Age.  Since  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
resources  have  grown  exponentially,  step  by 
step,  with  man's  ability  to  apply  fresh  tech- 
nology  to  his  needs.  These  experiences  of  yes- 
terday are  relevant  today.  I  do  not  assert  that 
history  repeats  Itself,  but  offer  a  reminder 
that  the  human  story  did  not  begin  with 
today's  crisis. 

Energy  Is  no  exception.  Pew  Americans  even 
remember  that  from  the  time  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  until  the  ClvU  War,  a  major 
source  of  artificial  llghtmg  was  the  whale 
oil  lamp.  No  one  should  have  needed  a  con- 
gressional commission  to  predict  that  the 
supply  of  whale  oil  could  not  forever  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  of  a  growing  nation. 
The  tragedy  of  our  ClvU  War  disrupted 
whale  oil  production  and  Its  price  shot  up  to 
•2.6  a  gallon,  almost  double  what  It  had 
been  in  1859.  Naturally  there  were  cries  of 
profiteering  and  demands  for  Congress  to 
"do  something  about  It."  The  government, 
however,  made  no  move  to  ration  whale  oil. 
or  to  freeze  Its  price,  or  to  put  a  new  tax  on 
the  "excess  profits"  of  the  whalers  who  were 
benefiting  from  the  Increase  In  prices.  In- 
stead,  prices  were  permitted  to  rise.  The  re- 
sult, then  as  now,  was  predictable.  Con- 
sumers began  to  use  less  whale  oil  and  the 
whalers  Invested  more  money  in  new  ways  to 
Increase  their  productivity.  Meanwhile  men 
with  vision  and  capital  began  to  develop 
kerosene  and  other  petroleum  products.  The 
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first  practical  generat  ir  for  outdoor  electric 
lights  was  built  In  U  75.  By  1896  the  price 
of  whale  oil  had  drop  )ed  to  40  cents  a  gal- 
lon. Whale  oil  lamps  w  ire  no  longer  in  vogue; 
they  sit  now  In  mus«  ums  to  remind  us  of 
the  Impermanence  of  crisis.  This  cycle,  re- 
peated In  thousands  )f  other  Instances,  Is 
one  which  tlie  rulers  bnd  the  Arabian-Per- 
sian Gulf  area  might  heW  bear  In  mind. 

My  capsule  review  (tf  the  whale  oU  "en- 
ergy crisis"  is  one  of  an  infinite  series  demon- 
strating the  ability  o:  the  free  market  to 
solve  problems  of  sea  city.  Shortages,  then 
and  now,  can  oft.  :i  be  eliminated  when 
prices  are  allowed  to  exercise  their  age-old 
functions — motivate  t  le  consumer  to  con- 
sume leas  and  the  pro(  ucer  to  produce  more 
and  spur  on  someone  t )  develop  a  new  prod- 
uct that  Is  better  an  1  cheaper.  Shortages 
become  a  crisis  when  { overnment  Intervenes 
to  frustrate  the  ability  of  the  free  market  to 
function.  A  free  marktt  Is  not  chaos,  but  a 
continuous  economic  ifeferendum:  essential- 
ly It  represents  the  decisions  of  an  infinite 
nvunber  of  individuals  expressing  in  action 
their  opinions  of  valuei  . 

Giovernment  intervsntlon  destroys  the 
path  to  a  democratic  (ecision.  The  result  is 
noneconomlc.  No  one  who  saw  it  on  tele- 
vision last  year  will  s<on  forget  the  whole- 
sale drowning  of  bab]  chicks.  It  was  done 
because  the  goverimieit  froze  the  price  of 
grown  chickens  at  a  level  which  made  It 
uneconomic  for  farm*  rs  to  raise  and  sell 
them.  Government  seei  is  loath  to  learn  from 
experience  in  tamperln  g  with  a  free  market. 
Drowning  the  chicks  was  a  rerun  of  the 
plowing  under  of  "surp  lus"  cotton  and  grain 
and  the  slaughter  of  piglets  a  generation 
ago.  Yet  the  liberals  v  ere  the  exponents  of 
the  destruction  of  such  animals.  This 
slaughter  was  predlcat  sd  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  governments  »re  smarter  than  mar- 
kets—which all  history  refutes.  Anyone  ob- 
serving the  consequendes  In  our  country  of 
price  and  wage  controk  can  have  few  lllus- 
slons  left  about  the  (efficiency  of  govern- 
ment-controlled market.  Yet  many  business- 
men and  labor  lea<  ers  applauded  this 
strangling  of  enterprise  at  the  time  controls 
were  initiated. 

To  a  large  extent,  wi  at  we  call  the  energy 
crisis  was  made  In  Wa  ihlngton,  Just  as  was 
the  beef  shortage  and  ^he  chicken  shortage. 
A  scarcity  of  energy  |n  the  United  States 
was  assured  as  early  a^  1954,  when  Congress 
empowered  the  Pedertp  Power  Commission 
to  set  an  artificially  14w  weUhead  price  on 
natural  gas  to  be  use  I  in  interstate  com- 
merce. This  low  price  ( elllng  overstlmvUated 
consumer  demand  and  Idlscouraged  producer 
initiative— an  infallible  guarantee  of  an 
eventual  shortage.  It  ^as  the  chicken  syn- 
drome  on  a  grand  sca^.  Likewise,  a  celUng 
on  mortgage,  rates  h^  great  poUtlcal  ap- 
peal, but  when  the  government  creates  in- 
flation, rates  rise  and  the  frozen  rate  be- 
comes the  rate  at  whic  h  you  cannot  borrow 
money  to  build  your  h)use. 

Federal  stop-go  poH  les  on  mining  coal, 
drilling  for  oil.  and  t  tie  construction  and 
licensing  of  nuclear  er  ergy  plants  not  only 
have  curbed  Incentive,  )ut  also  have  created 
a  climate  of  doubt  and  dilemma.  Substitut- 
ing bureaucratic  reguls  tlon  for  the  market- 
place has  always  crea  :ed  uncertainty  and 
served  first  to  produce  md  then  to  Intensify 
shortages.  Whenever  our  system  appears  to 
falter  by  not  providing  our  accustomed  rela- 
tive abundance  at  a  1  )w  price,  the  people 
who  dUtrust  freedom  always  stand  ready 
with  the  simplistic  sdutlon:  the  govern- 
ment should  Intervene. 

There  Is  a  paradox  li .  the  fact  that  those 
who  look  to  governmt  nt  to  remedy  every 
economic  grievance  in  i  lur  society  also  want 
government  to  get  out  (  f  their  personal  lives 
and  stop  telling  them  h(  w  to  run  their  affairs. 
They  cannot  have  it  bo  h  ways.  They  cannot 
ask  more  and  more  govi  rnment  intervention 
In  what  ought  to  be  a  Jree  market  and  still 


insist  on  more  and  mo)  e  freedom  for  them- 
selves as  individuals.  ]7o  people  have  ever 
preserved  political  liber  y  for  very  long  In  an 
environment  of  econoriic  dictatorship.  We 
often  learn  too  late  that  freedom  is 
indivisible. 

In  America  we  have  what  is  described  as 
a  free  enterprise  econo  ny,  at  least  in  com- 
parative terms.  Neverth  sless  our  government 
today  regulates  more  bi;  slness  practices  than 
most  other  democracies.  This  may  seem  in- 
credible, but  It  become)  clear  when  you  call 
the  roll.  The  American  1  lureaucracy  regulates 
the  utUlties  which  produce  heat,  light,  and 
power;  the  railroads  (or  rather  what's  left  of 
them);  trucking  companies,  airlines,  broad- 
casters, drug  firms,  dry  cleaners,  automobile 
manufacturers,  meat  psickers,  film  makers, 
farmers,  brokers,  banks,  and  a  host  of  other 
enterprises.  Most  of  thes  s  industries  are  high- 
ly competitive,  but  govsrnment  has  decreed 
that  they  serve  a  varietur  of  objectives  other 
than  selling  their  products  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  It  is  not  a  bad  rule  of  thumb 
for  our  Citibank  lending  officers  to  remem- 
ber that  the  longer  an  Industry  has  been 
government-regulated,  1he  worse  credit  risk 
it  tends  to  become. 

Overregulatlon  Is  pa-tly  our  own  fault. 
Our  history  sometimes  reveals  a  cycle.  We 
let  something  run  wide  open  until  the  law 
of  compensating  forces  operates.  Business- 
men sometimes  fall  to  anticipate  or  even 
respond  to  the  demande  of  the  consumer.  If 
this  continues  too  long,  the  public  becomes 
angry.  Typically,  then,  the  industry  or  the 
labor  union  that  is  perceived  to  be  out  of 
control  forms  a  "sell-regulating"  group  to  set 
standards  and  police  Its  own  activity.  The 
self -regulatory  groups  ui  lually  fall  to  respond 
quickly  and  strongly  enough,  so  that  pres- 
sure continues  to  mouit  and  the  govern- 
ment steps  in.  Currently,  people  of  the  ac- 
counting profession,  who  could  not  even 
agree  among  themselveii  on  how  to  book  a 
tax  credit,  have  set  up  a  sort  of  supreme 
court  of  accounting  prsctlce  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos.  Maybe  thsy  can  salvage  their 
Infiuence,  but  unless  (hey  are  quick  and 
firm,  the  SEC  will  take  <  iver  and  thenceforth 
do  it  for  them.  Lawye  -s  who  let  some  of 
their  brethren  disrupt  the  decorum  of  the 
courtroom  without  effect  Ive  censure  are  mov- 
ing into  the  same  zone  of  trouble.  So  also 
are  those  bar  associations  that  see  nothing 
wrong  with  publicly  recc  mmendlng  people  as 
Judges  before  whom  tliey  themselves  will 
soon  practice.  Falltire  t)  reform  themselves 
and  to  perceive  how  rapl(  Uy  our  value  systems 
change  will  create  volun  les  of  regulations  we 
will  all  regret. 

The  legal  precedent  upon  which  much  of 
our  regulation  Is  still  bi  ,sed  was  established 
in  1670,  when  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  de- 
clared that  "property  does  become  clothed 
with  a  public  Interest,  ^hen  used  In  a  man- 
ner to  make  it  a  public  consequence  and 
effect  the  community  atj  large"  Defining  the 
public  Interest  in  precis*  terms  has  occupied 
the  time  and  attentior,  of  generations  of 
Judges  and  lawyers,  economists  and  account- 
ants, businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and  poli- 
ticians at  a  cost  of  bllllcns  of  dollars  to  gov- 
ernment and  mdustry.  With  the  passage  of 
time,  the  determine  oflpublic  interest  has 
become  burled  beneath  an  avalanche  of 
charges  and  briefs,  statistics  and  analyses. 

The  regulator  is  always  adjured  to  serve 
the  public  Interest.  Sooner  or  later  he  usually 
develops  Into  both  Judgei  and  Jury,  and  often 
into  prosecutor  as  well,  ihie  Executive  should 
enforce  the  law.  The  coxirts  should  Interpret 
the  conflict.  Instead  of 'this.  Congress  does 
its  best  to  bypass  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  and  create  separate  Institutions 
that  combine  leglslatlvei  executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial functions,  thus  deffying  the  basic  rule 
of  the  Constitution — tha  separation  of  pow- 
ers. The  new  regulator*  body  then  makes 
rules  with  the  force  of  li  w,  and  an  adminis- 
trative judge,  who  is  ofi  en  an  olBcer  of  the 
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regulatory  body,  then  becomes  prosecutor. 
Judge,  and  executive  all  at  the  same.  The 
regulatory  body  substitutes  its  opinion  for 
the  Judgment  of  the  free  market.  As  times 
goes  on,  the  bureaucracy  changes  the  active 
verb  to"  complete"  into  the  passive  "to  be 
regulated."  This  process  tends  to  create  a 
rigid,  backward -looking  system — which  Is 
neither  business-oriented  nor  consumer- 
oriented.  Instead  it  is  bureaucracy-oriented. 
Time  and  again  when  there  is  opportunity 
to  Introduce  a  new  technology  or  a  new 
service  to  meet  public  need,  the  regulator's 
first  question  Is  not  whether  the  consumer 
or  the  public  will  be  better  served,  but  rather 
whether  or  not  what  is  new  fits  into  the  reg- 
ulatory pattern.  Can  It  be  regulated?  Will  it 
require  a  new  statute?  Does  it  call  for  a  shift 
In  policy?  The  result  has  often  been  that 
what  the  regulator  cannot  regulate,  he  will 
not  approve. 

The  Eurodollar  market  is  a  pefect  example. 
It£  birth  and  continued  health  is  a  monu- 
ment to  overregulatlon.  Congress,  in  its  eco- 
nomic wisdom,  decreed  that  American  bsinks 
could  not  pay  interest  on  demand  deposits. 
Italian  banks,  owned  by  their  government, 
had  a  cartel  which  put  a  floor  of  7  per  cent 
under  interest  rates  charged  to  borrowers. 
There  Is  a  lot  of  daylight  between  zero  re- 
turn and  7  per  cent — and  so  the  dollars 
moved  away  from  zero  toward  a  better  rate 
of  return.  Extreme  regulation  on  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  unintentionally  created  a  new 
market.  The  bureaucrats  of  the  world,  who 
by  deflnitlon  dislike  free  markets,  have  been 
worrying  about  this  flow  of  funds  ever  since. 
They  no  longer  really  want  It  to  go  away, 
since  it  helped  finance  the  European  postwar 
boom;  on  the  other  hand  they  would  like  to 
regulate  it.  Its  very  existence  undermines 
their  argument  that  nothing  can  work  for 
the  good  of  the  world  without  government 
control. 

Many  industries  continue  to  be  regulated 
as  though  they  were  monopolies,  whereas  In 
fact  new  competitors  have  long  since  taken 
away  a  good  share  of  their  business.  Free 
competition  which  grows  up  outside  the 
reach  of  the  regulator  creates  a  whole  new 
situation  with  the  odds  heavily  stacked 
against  the  regulated.  The  railroads  were 
put  at  a  disadvantage  when  the  truckers  be- 
gan to  siphon  off  revenues;  so  were  the  sched- 
uled airlines  when  the  charter  flights  began 
to  mvade  the  market  of  the  regular  carriers. 
Instead  of  welcoming  the  competitive  chal- 
lenge posed  by  new  Industries,  or  applauding 
the  new  benefits  to  the  public,  the  regulatory 
reflex  was  to  reach  out  and  regulate  the  new 
lot  also — permitting  no  industry  either  to  win 
or  to  lose  on  its  merits,  but  causing  the  pub- 
lic to  pay  the  check  for  poorer  service  and 
higher  costs. 

Creativity,  partictilarly  the  invention  and 
application  of  new  technology,  requires 
brains,  capital,  and  hard  work.  Reward  runs 
with  risk  but  the  regulatory  system  is  not 
receptive  to  change.  Thereupon  talented  peo- 
ple move  on  to  areas  where  talent  is  re- 
warded. With  some  notable  exceptions,  the 
history  of  railroad  regulations  is  a  classic 
example  of  this.  It  also  demonstrates  opposi- 
tion to  change  through  improved  technology. 
Before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion clapped  the  railroads  Into  a  regulatory 
straltjacket,  railroads  were  pioneers  in  tech- 
nology— creating  the  standard  track  gauge, 
new  freight  cars,  and  safety  devices.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  ICC  was  to  tell  the  rail- 
roads that  rails  should  be  made  of  domestic 
iron — not  Imported  steel  which  at  the  time 
was  far  more  durable.  Time  after  time,  efforts 
of  the  railroads  to  improve  efficiency  through 
the  Introduction  of  new  and  applied  tech- 
nology were  hampered  by  infiurlatlng  and 
costly  delays  in  regxUatory  decisions.  The 
regulators  expended  their  efforts  In  setting 
tariffs  which  distinguished  between  horses 
for  slaughter  and  horses  for  draught,  be- 
tween rates  for  sand  used  for  cement  and 
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sand  used  in  glass  making.  This  bureau- 
cratic concern  with  trivia,  instead  of  key 
Issues,  at  a  time  of  trouble  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  steward's  obsession  with  re- 
arranging the  deck  chairs  on  the  Titanic. 
Predictably,  many  railroads  chugged  slowly 
down  the  road  to  ruin. 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  need  efficient 
healthy  raUroads;  so  the  King  Canutes  of 
the  ICC  issue  20  pages  of  regulations!  If  the 
situation  were  not  so  serious.  It  would  be 
funny.  Louis  Menk  suggested  delicately  to 
the  ICC  what  the  problem  was.  "It  has 
become  hellishly  unworkable,  a  dismal  falliire 
that  has  made  a  shambles  of  our  national 
railroad  system.  ...  I  take  issue  with  the 
erosive  system  of  regulation  that  has  wasted 
a  substantial  portion  of  this  nation's  rail 
system  and  threatens  the  rest  of  it."  With 
the  retvirn  on  capital  of  our  national  railways 
under  3  per  cent,  investors  are  not  standing 
to  line  to  buy  railway  securities.  Things 
could  be  worse — the  government  could  own 
and  operate  the  railroads.  Japan  does  and  we 
hear  how  fast  and  clean  they  are.  What  you 
do  not  so  often  bear  is  that  Japan  employs 
450,000  people  for  about  13,000  miles  of  track; 
the  Union  Pacific  with  roughly  9,500  miles  of 
track  employs  28,000  people.  Government 
productivity  is  not  so  good,  even  in  Japan. 

Our  current  energy  crisis  furnishes 
another  fork  in  the  road.  If  you  look  beyond 
the  panic  and  concentrate  on  the  problem 
there  are  a  n\miber  of  ways  we  can  go.  We 
can  create  a  new  ICC  for  oil  and  gas  with 
the  absolutely  predictable  result  that  the 
current  market  dislocations  will  become  in- 
stitutionalized, and  temporary  scarcity  will 
be  regulated  into  permanent  shortages.  The 
1973  chicken  syndrome  should  still  be  fresh 
In  our  minds,  and  we  may  yet  have  time 
to  prevent  our  government  from  repeating 
the  same  mistakes  with  energy  that  we  made 
with  price  and  wage  controls. 

The  other  way  to  go  is  to  jjermit  the 
enormous  Innovative  talents  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  function.  Just  as  Malthus" 
Iron  law  was  relegated  to  the  library  stacks 
by  the  fantastic  increase  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  Invention  of  kerosene,  and 
practical  electric  generators  took  the  whale 
oil  lamps  out  of  the  homes  of  America  and 
put  them  in  the  museum,  our  current  energy 
problem  will  also  be  solved  in  a  myrald  of 
ways  that  no  one  here  can  now  foresee — If 
we  let  the  free  market  operate.  Whether  It  Is 
whale  oil,  baby  chicks,  or  energy,  control  by  a 
bureaucracy  Is  no  match  for  the  free  market 
in  the  allocation  of  human  and  material 
resources  for  the  good  of  all. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  BALANCED 
BUDGET 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1973.  I  introduced  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
require  the  submission  of  a  balanced 
Federal  funds  budget  by  the  President  as 
well  as  action  by  Congress  which  would 
provide  for  the  necessary  funds  in  order 
to  avoid  a  deficit. 

The  serious  problems  we  have  experi- 
enced with  nmaway  inflation  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half  since  the  introduction  of 
my  bill  emphasizes  to  me  more  than  ever 
that  we  need  to  halt  inflation  by  elimi- 
nating a  chief  cause  of  inflation — deficit 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
am  pleased  to  reintroduce  this  bill  with 
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18  cosponsors.  The  Members  who  have 
joined  me  in  advocating  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  a  balanced  budget  in- 
clude Representative  James  Abdnor,  Rep- 
resentative L.  A.  Bafalis,  Representative 
Clair  W.  Burgener,  Representative 
Donald  D.  Clancy,  Representative  Ed- 
ward J.  Derwinski,  Representative 
Samuel  L.  Devine,  Representative  John 
L.  Duncan,  Representative  James  F.  Hast 
iNGS,  Representative  Henry  Helstoski 
Representative  Craig  Hosmer,  Repre- 
sentative Marjorie  S.  Holt,  Represent 
ative  John  Murtha,  Representative 
Walter  E.  Powell,  Representative 
Robert  A.  Roe,  Representative  Harole 
Runnels,  Representative  John  Ware, 
Representative  Charles  Wilson,  Dele- 
gate Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat. 

Federal  spending  has  been  increasing 
at  a  phenomenal  rate  in  recent  years.  Mr 
Jerry  Preston  James  in  a  report  entitled 
"Federal  Spending  and  Budget  Control: 
An  Analysis  and  Review"  published  bj 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  Inc.,  percep- 
tively summed  up  the  problem: 

What,  then,  have  been  the  effects  of  rlslnf 
Federal  spending?  Ever-Increasing  taxes,  { 
rising   tide   of   Infiatlon,   the   surrender    by 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  powers  of  th< 
purse,  waste  of  resources,  and  a  panderlnf: 
to   the  mistaken   theory  that  dollars  solv( 
problems,  with  a  resulting  apathy  and  non 
Involvement  by  the  people  and  a  dlmlnlshec . 
sense  of  legislative  responsibility  on  the  par  ; 
of  individual  Members  of  Congress.  Clearly , 
the  price  that  we  pay  for  runaway  Federa. 
spending  Is  far  greater  than  its  price  tag  li  i 
mere  dollars. 

It  is  essential  that  we  distinguish  be- 
tween the  "Federal  funds"  or  "adminis 
trative"  budget  and  the  so-called  unifie<  I 
budget.  The  Federal  funds  budget  in 
eludes  the  reserve  the  Federal  Govern  • 
ment  takes  in  and  pays  out  each  fiscal 
year.  The  imified  budget,  a  concept  in  • 
stituted  in  1969,  includes  the  receipts  an(  1 
expenditures  of  the  trust  funds  such  a  i 
the  highway  fund  and  the  social  securit; ' 
fimd.  Since  these  trust  funds  have  re  • 
suited  in  substantial  surpluses  in  recen; 
years,  these  overall  totals  have  resulte  1 
in  minimizing  the  total  budget  deficii,. 
Yet  trust  fund  surpluses  are  borrowed  b  r 
the  Treasury.  They  are  used  to  finance  i 
part  of  the  deficit  accumulated  in  thj 
regular  operations  of  the  Government . 
These  borrowings  add  to  the  public  det  t 
as  do  the  borrowings  from  the  public. 

Although  on  paper  we  appear  to  hav  j 
smaller  deficits  under  the  unified  budge  t 
concept,  these  smaller  deficits  are  illu- 
sory. The  "unified  budget"  or  "full  em- 
ployment" budget  concept  serves  as  i 
clever  gimmick  to  make  it  appear  that  w  b 
are  on  a  balanced  budget  while  we  ars 
really  attempting  to  hide  the  deficit. 

We  need  to  concentrate  our  attentio  i 
on  the  FederEil  fimds  or  administrative 
budget  which  truly  reflects  the  amour  t 
the  Federal  Government  had  to  borrow 
from  the  public  and  from  the  Goverr- 
ment  trust  fimds  in  order  to  finance 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government.  ]  t 
is  only  the  Federal  funds  budget  whic  i 
counts  when  the  executive  branch  n- 
quests  an  increase  in  the  Federal  delt 
ceiling.  This  proposed  constitution!  J 
amendment  would  seek  to  prevent  a 
deficit  in  the  general  revenue  operatior  s 
or  the  Federal  fimds  budget. 
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The  essential  need  to  control  Federal 
spending  and  avoid  deficits  Is  becoming 
more  obvious  for  all  those  Individuals 
concerned  about  the  economic  health  of 
our  Nation.  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  noted 
in  a  recent  speech  that  if  inflation  con- 
tinued at  its  present  rate,  it  would  place 
the  future  of  our  country  in  jeopardy 
and  added  that  "the  Federal  budget  has 
to  be  handled  more  responsibly  than  in 
the  past."  Treasury  Secretary  William 
Simon,  in  advocating  a  balanced  budget 
for  1976.  observed  that  inflation  could  be 
contained  in  the  long  run  only  where 
there  is  control  over  Government  spad- 
ing. The  Treasury  Secretary  noted  that 
in  the  first  3  months  of  1974,  the  in- 
flation rate  was  11.5  percent  and  that 
it  was  unlikely  to  be  brought  lower  than 
7.5  percent  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
runaway  inflation  robs  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  Including  the  poor,  the 
middle  class,  and  the  rich  by  making 
their  hard-earned  dollars  worth  less  and 
less.  Recent  polls  reveal  that  inflation 
Is  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  voters 
of  our  country. 

The  Federal  budget  has  been  in  deficit 
lor  14  out  of  the  last  15  years.  The  budget 
for  1975  projects  a  deficit  of  $9.4  billion 
and  may  go  as  high  as  $20  billion  if  we 
have  a  downturn  in  our  economy.  In  the 
past  6  years,  the  Federal  funds  budget 
deficit  totaled  $133  billion  which  con- 
stitutes 25  percent  of  our  total  national 
debt  in  this  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  The  House  recently  acted  to  in- 
crease the  debt  ceiling  once  again  and  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  a  national  debt 
of  $500  billion.  We  need  to  call  a  halt  to 
a  reckless  fiscal  policy  m  which  we  con- 
tinue to  spend  more  than  we  receive  in 
revenues. 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  By  linking  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  process  It 
will  allow  the  Congress  to  get  a  total  pic- 
ture of  the  budget.  We  need  to  go  one 
step  further— we  should  put  in  the  Con- 
stitution a  mechanism  to  bring  about  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  This  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

If  adopted,  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  require  that  the  President 
within  15  days  of  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  of  Congress  submit  a 
budget  which  would  set  forth  separately: 
First,  an  estimate  of  Government  receipts 
and  Government  expenditures — other 
than  trust  funds— and  second,  an  es- 
timate of  receipts  and  expenditures  from 
trust  funds  for  the  coming  year.  These 
estimates  could  be  revised  during  the 
year  as  new  information  became  avail- 
able. Either  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  President  must  report 
to  Congress  the  actual  amoimt  of  Gov- 
ernment receipts  and  expenditures- 
other  than  trust  funds.  If  it  appears  that 
there  will  be  a  Federal  deficit  within  the 
period  of  2  consecutive  fiscal  years,  then 
neither  the  House  of  Representatives  nor 
the  Senate  could  act  to  pass  any  bill  tak- 
ing money  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  untu  such  legislation  is  passed 
to  provide  additional  revenue  to  offset 
the  expected  deficit  within  a  period  of 
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not  more  than  12  months  thereafter. 
In  the  case  of  a  wj  r  or  national  emer- 
gency, these  provlslc  as  could  be  suspend- 
ed by  the  President  with  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  Congress.  This  proposal  has  cer- 
tain advantages  oyer  other  proposed 
solutions:  It  Is  bas0d  on  2  consecutive 
fiscal  years  rather  than  1;  It  provides  the 
President  and  Congress  with  enough 
time  to  propose  additional  revenue  to 
avoid  a  deficit;  it  afiows  flexibility  since 
various  means  of  raising  revenue  can  be 
explored — for  examile.  Income  tax,  cor- 
poration tax,  or  Iriposltlon  of  a  new 
tax — rather  than  ty  ng  any  revenue  in- 
crease only  to  the  1]  icome  tax;  it  would 
allow  the  economy  i ,  reasonable  time  to 
adjust  to  the  tax  inci  ease.  This  bill  would 
accomplish  the  moi  t  Important  objec- 
tive: establishing  effective  machinery  for 
a  balanced  Federal  funds  budget. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  long-range 
solution  by  writing  the  balanced  budget 
concept  Into  our  con  itltutlonal  law. 


FOUR  STAT  SS  CRUSADE 


HON.  GOODL  )E  E.  BYRON 

OF   MAI  YLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ]  tEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  MrJ  Speaker,  the  Four 
States  Crusade  recetitly  visited  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  under  Uhe  auspices  of  Dr. 
Jerry  Falwell,  foimdfer  of  the  Lynchburg 


Baptist  College.  Mr 
a    long-time    civic 
Maryland,  was  kind 
a  news  clipping  of 


thought  my  coUeagu  bs  might  find  of  in 
terest: 

PoiTK-SxATEs    Crusade    Opens    Before   3,500 
Ceowo  HiaiE 


Chester  P.  Delphey. 
leader  in  western 
enough  to  send  me 
this  event  which  I 


gos)el 

Igbt 


D- 


tie 


(By  Pau 

The  Four  States 
turlng    radio    and 
Jerry  PalweU  and 
ham,  opened  a  flve-n_ 
Hagerstown  Falrgroun<  s 

Despite  the  threat  ol 
crowd  of  more  than 
grandstand  to  hear 
and  the  singing  of 
burg    Baptist   CoUege 
tremely  happy  with 
Davidson,  Dr.  Falwell's 
personal  pilot. 

"The  people  In 
super-cooperative,"   he 
James  Resh   of  the 
with  the  cooperation 
responsible    for 
Hagerstown. 

Davidson  said  that 
the  Crusade  has  come 
that  he  expects  an 
10,000  on  closing  nlghl 
Crusades  "tend  to  buljd 

On  Monday  morning 
about  75  others 
South  Mountain 
phey.  for  an  Informal 

Delphey,   a  retired 
man  and  former 
ton  County  Democratic 
now  an  active  support  ir 
Crusade. 

Dr.  PalweU  told 
expects  great  things  In 
suit  of  the  Crusade.  He 
prayer  as  the  "key  to 


Marks) 

Crtsade  for  Christ,  fea- 
te|Bvlslon    minister    Dr. 
singer  Doug  Old- 
engagement  at  the 
Monday  night, 
rain,  an  enthusiastic 
,500  gathered  In  the 
PalweU 's  preaching 
Ol4ham  and  the  Lynch- 
Chorale.    "We're   ex- 
crowd,"  said  Dave 
rally  coordinator  and 


gathe  red 


chain  nan 


Delp!  ley 


Hage|stown  have  been  just 

said.    He    said    that 

tJilon  Rescue   Mission, 

of  local  pastors,  was 

bringing    the    Crusade    to 

;hls  Is  the  first  time 
Hagerstown.  He  said 
attendance  of  at  least 
explaining  that  the 
as  they  go  along." 
Dr.  PalweU,  Resh  and 
at  "Skylog,"  the 
retreAt  of  Chester  P.  Del- 
hi unch. 
JIagerstown  buslness- 
of  the  Washing- 
central  committee.  Is 
of  the  Poiu-  States 


.  and  the  others  he 
Hagerstown  as  a  re - 
stressed  the  need  for 
rfcvlval." 


Dr.  Palwell  started  lils  "Old  Time  Oospel 
Hour"  radio  and  televliilon  program  17  years 
ago,  and  In  1970  the  slow  went  nation-wide 
on  television,  appearln  j  every  Sunday  night 
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CJnlted  States. 
led  forces  networks, 
"International  mln- 
;land.  Australia,  Ger- 
Ind  other  foreign  na- 

I  Palwell  founded  the 

(Jllege    In    Virginia,    a 

with  a  core  currlc- 

a  seminary,  having 


on  stations  across  the 

Through  the  U.S.  ar 
he  said  It  has  become 
Istry"  being  aired  In  Er 
many,  Japan,  Canada 
tlons. 

Three  years  ago  Dr. 
Lynchburg  Baptist  Co 
Baptlst-cente|fd  scho 

ulum  format  as  well 

an  enrollment  last  yea^  of  2,200. 

Davidson  told  the  Pflrgrounds  crowd  the 
movement's  success  Is  flue  to  "Just  this  one 
man's  heart,  that  is  tijuly  Ood's  heart,  and 
dedicated  entirely  to  helping  people." 

Beaming  up  at  his  audience  from  a  stage 
at  the  foot  of  the  griidstand.  Dr.  PalweU 
said,  "I  can  honestly  kay— without  having 
ever  known  the  vast  mAjorlty  of  you— that  I 
love  each  one  of  you."    1 

A  fundamentaUst  nmnlster,  adhering,  he 
said,  strictly  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
he  said,  "I'm  not  asking  if  you're  a  Baptist 
or  a  Mennonlte  or  a  Catholic — I'm  asking  you 
if  you've  been  saved."     [ 

Speaking  of  the  Blbl^ 
he  said,  "This  book  ha 
tlnctlon  of  being  one 
read  and  understand 
Author." 


as  the  word  of  Ood, 

the  significant  dls- 

l^ook  that  you  cannot 

without  knowing  the 


AFRICAN  AND  ASI 
INTO  PUBLIC 
UJMS 


STUDIES  PUT 
JOOL  CURRICU- 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26.  1974 


rth  Carolina.  Mr. 

if  North  Carolina 

innovative  pro- 

luctlon  of  African 

the  public  school 

lethod  educators  in 

to  evaluate. 

graders  through- 


Mr.  MARTIN  of 
Speaker,  the  State 
has  embarked  upon 
gram  for  the  intr_ 
and  Asian  studies  In 
curriculums.  It  Is  a 
other  States  may 

Seventh  and  tent.    „ „ 

out  North  Carolina  Iwlll  be  Influenced 
In  the  next  few  yeaii  by  the  results  of 
an  institute  In  African-Asian  studies  un- 
derway at  Davidson  QoUege  June  3-28. 

Twenty-five  North  Carolina  college 
and  imlverslty  professors  are  being 
taught  how  to  run  Ins^rvice  training  pro- 
grams for  the  State's  4,000  7th  and  10th 
grade  public  schoolteachers.  Last  sum- 
mer 15  professors  received  similar  train- 
ing at  Davidson.         j 

These  40  professori  will  go  out  from 
their  home  campusei  in  the  next  few 
years  to  lead  Inservlca  training  programs 
in  African-Asian  studies,  now  required 
of  all  7th  and  10th  gibers  In  the  State. 

North  Carolina  Is  tHe  first  State  In  the 
country  to  try  this  "miultiplier"  approach 
to  introducing  African-Asian  studies 
statewide.  A  total  of  $126,000  Is  being 
provided  for  the  project  by  the  Mary 
Reynolds  Babcock  Foundation  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, the  National  Endowment  for 
the  HmDanitles,  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Public  nistruction,  and  Da- 
vidson College. 

Frederick  H.  Galgej  director  of  South 
Asian  Studies  at  Davidson,  is  director  of 


the  summer  institute 
bers    include    Betty 


Western    studies    curriculum    specialist 


Other  staff  mem- 
Bullard,    a    non- 
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with  the  North  Carolhia  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  Gerald  Hartwlg, 
chairman  of  the  Duke  University  Com- 
mittee on  African  Studies. 


PEACE  OR  POLITICS? 


HON.  E.  G.  SHUSTER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1974 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Al- 
toona  Mirror  newspaper  which  Is  located 
In  my  congressional  district  carried  a 
front-page  editorial  on  June  22  which 
clearly  presented  a  thesis  deserving  of 
your  most  careful  attention.  I  commend 
this  very  thoughtful  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Peace  or  Politics? 

"It  is  harder  to  wage  peace  than  it  Is  to 
wage  war."  This  observation  by  our  President 
deserves  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all 
who  wish  to  see  a  permanent  and  just  peace 
established  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  warlords  all  seem  to  have  an 
established  place  In  this  history  books  of 
the  world.  Those  who  sought  peace  have  al- 
ways seemed  to  get  only  minor  attention 
from  the  historians. 

Even  BlbUcal  history  Is  filled  with  the 
names  of  warrior  heroes.  King  David  played 
soothing  music  for  King  Saul,  but  the  his- 
tory of  his  great  battles  gets  the  most  space. 
Down  through  the  ages  martial  music  has 
stirred  men  onward  to  battle  and  all  too 
often  to  death.  We  must  admit  to  Its  stirring 
effect,  even  upon  those  of  us  who  are  desig- 
nated senior  citizens. 

"Onward  Christian  Soldiers"  is  usually 
sung  with  more  gusto  than  the  wonderful 
hymns  that  remind  us  that  as  Christians 
we  shotUd  love  o\ir  enemies.  E:ven  the  small 
fry  seem  to  keep  step  with  the  military 
bands.  Death  and  destruction  Is  a  common 
theme  of  movies  and  television  shows.  Our 
youngsters  watching  these  dramatic  Inci- 
dents get  an  early  start  In  seeing  and  react- 
ing to  violence. 

"The  way  of  the  transgressor  Is  hard,"  but 
the  path  of  those  who  really  seek  peace  Is 
more  difficult.  This  seems  to  be  especially 
true  of  those  who  seek  to  feed  the  starving, 
to  send  bread  Instead  of  weapons  of  war  to 
those  who  are  hungry  and  oppressed. 

Herbert  Hoover  tried  to  feed  the  starving 
people  of  a  world  left  destitute  by  the  ravages 
of  a  great  war.  His  enemies  blamed  a  world- 
wide depression  on  him  and  he  left  the 
presidency  a  sad,  disappointed  man.  Only  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  long  life  did  he  re- 
ceive the  honors  that  should  have  been  his 
as  he  left  public  office. 

We  cannot  wage  war  at  home  against  those 
who  are  seeking  to  bring  about  a  world  at 
peace  and  expect  them  to  be  successful  in 
that  iindertaking.  As  voters  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  all  those  who  level  accusa- 
tions at  our  President  make  pubUc  their 
own  income  tax  returns  and  make  public 
the  source  of  their  own  campaign  funds.  No 
man  can  expect  a  fair  trial  if  the  jury  is 
packed  with  hypocrites. 

We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  three 
branches  of  our  government  return  their 
attention  to  the  perplexing  problems  of  to- 
day. A  state  of  war  between  the  three 
branches  of  government  can  only  weaken  the 
nation.  This  nation  needs  to  stand  strong  In 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  it  is  to  accomplish 
Its  mission  toward  peace. 

Those  who  "leak"  Information  and  those 
who  seek  these  leaks  so  ardently  need  to  be 
exposed  to  the  public  eye  so  that  we,  the 
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voters,  may  be  able  to  ascertain  If  they  are 
telling  the  truth.  Those  who  have  given 
Important  defense  secrets  to  other  nations 
seeking  our  downfaU  are  traitors  and  should 
be  made  accountable  for  their  acts. 

As  a  nation  reunited  in  our  stand  before 
the  world,  we  are  without  question  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth.  Disunited  we  could 
become  easy  prey  for  those  who  would  de- 
stroy our  greatest  possession — our  freedom. 


UKRANIAN  POLITICAL  PRISONERS 
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1975  BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT  NO.  3 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26.  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  the 
era  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  It 
behooves  us  to  remember  the  oppression 
still  being  carried  out  by  that  country-  on 
the  peoples  of  the  "Captive  Nations,"  the 
nations  forcibly  Incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union  during  and  after  World 
Warn. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  of  Syracuse  smd  Onon- 
daga Coimty,  N.Y.,  wrote  President  Nixon 
to  remind  him  of  this  oppression.  In  its 
letter  the  committee  expressed  particular 
concern  over  the  plight  of  two  Ukranian 
Intellectuals. 

I  would  like  to  share  that  letter  with 
my  colleagues: 
President  Ricsabd  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  PREsrosNT:  We  are  free  American 
citizens  and  representatives  of  the  Captive 
Nations  in  Onondaga  County,  appeal  to  you 
on  behalf  of  two  young  Ukranian  Intellec- 
tuals who,  as  political  prisoners,  are  being 
tortured  to  death  by  the  Soviet  government: 
They  are  Valentyn  Moras,  38-year-old  Ukran- 
ian historian,  who  Is  being  systematically 
beaten  and  tortured  by  common  criminals 
In  the  Infamous  Vladimir  Prison  In  the  Rus- 
sian Republic,  and  Leonid  Plyushch,  34-year- 
old  Ukranian  mathematician  and  cybernetics 
specialist,  who  is  near  death  in  a  "psychiatric 
ward"  In  the  City  of  Dnlpropetrovsk  In 
Ukraine  . 

We  appeal  to  you.  Sir,  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  justice,  to  intercede  Immedi- 
ately with  the  Soviet  government  to  release 
forthwith  these  two  xnu'anian  Intellectuals 
and  aUow  them  to  travel  abroad,  so  they  may 
receive  proper  medical  attention  which  is 
denied  them  In  their  own  country.  Moroz  and 
Plyushch  are  not  criminals;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  young  idealists  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve in  the  principles  of  justice  and  freedom. 

By  letting  them  die  deliberately,  the  Soviet 
government  will  not  escape  international  re- 
sponsibility, but  this  wUl  only  confirm  the 
grave  charges  of  Alexander  Solzheuitsyn,  the 
great  contemporary  Russian  writer,  to  the 
effect  that  the  USSR  Is  ruled  by  people  de- 
void of  all  humanity,  and  as  such  Is  un- 
worthy of  being  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  to  receive  any  concessions  or  rec- 
ognitions by  the  United  States  of  America. 

Therefore,  once  more,  we  earnestly  urge 
you,  Mr.  President,  to  use  the  power  and 
Influence  of  your  high  office  to  save  the  lives 
of  two  young  Ukranian  intellectuals,  whUe 
speaking  with  the  high  officials  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  Moscow. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Ukranian, 
Estonian,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Latvian, 
and  Lithuanian  representatives  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Committee  of  SjTacuse 
and  Onondaga  County. 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26.  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inserjt 
Ing  for  the  Information  of  Members,  th(  Ir 
staffs,  and  others,  excerpts  from  t]ie 
"Budget  Scorekeeping  Report  No.  3,  is 
of  June  21. 1974,"  as  prepared  by  the  sti  ff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  Df 
Federal  Expenditures.  The  report  Its^ 
has  been  sent  to  all  Members. 

The  report  follows: 

This  Budget  Scorekeeping  Report  No. 
Is  published  In  abbreviated  form.  It  shoks 
the  impact  of  congressional  action  on  t  ae 
President's  revised  1975  budget  recommend  a- 
tions  through  June  21,  1974. 

This  report  mcludes  analysis  of  the  score- 
keeping highlights  together  with  the  me  In 
scorekeeping  tables.  It  also  includes  sum- 
marized backgrovmd  Information  with  respi  ct 
to  the  revised  budget  requests  and  certtln 
other  significant  budgetary  factors.  Referee  ce 
to  the  preceding  report  In  this  series  is  stg- 
gested  for  full  detail  and  historical  compa  rl- 
sons.  (See  1975  Budget  Scorekeeping  Re- 
port No.  2  as  of  June  7, 1974.) 

It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  tllat 
action  on  much  significant  legislation  Is  si  HI 
pending  and  may  be  expected  to  materia  ly 
affect  calculation  of  the  Impact  of  congres- 
sional action  on  the  President's  fiscal  1975 
budget  authority  and  outlay  requests. 


SCOREKEEPING    RICRUGHTS 

Fiscal  year  1975 — Outlays 

The  Impact  of  congressional  action  tliroi^h 
June  21  on  the  President's  fiscal  year  li  75 
budget  outlay  requests,  as  shown  In  tfils 
report,  may  be  summarized  as  foUows: 


House       Senate       Ena  tod 
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1975  budget  outlay  estimate 
as  revised  and  amended  to 

date $305,439    $305,439     $305, 

Congressional    changes    to 
date  (committee  action 
included): 
Appropriation  bills: 

Completed  action -269         -(-198  ->95 

Pending  action —447  -13. 

Legislative  bills:    f, 

Completed  action^ -t-140         -t-384  -ffe22 

Pending  action..! -H,190      +3.108. 

Total  changes: 
ComnlEted  action...        -129         +582  +|727 

Pending  action +743      +3.095  . 

Total +ii4      +3.677  4^27 

Deduct:  Portion  of  congres- 
sional action  included  in 
May  30  revisions +135         +135  -(^135 

1975  budget  outlays  as  ad- 
justed by  congressional 
action  to  date 306,188      309.251        3061301 


Completed  actions 

A  summary  of  major  Individual  actions 

composing  the  $727  million  total  outlay  1  n- 

pact  of  completed   congressional   action  to 

date  on  budgeted  1975  outlays  follows: 

COMPLETED    ACTION    OF    BTHJCETEO    OtTTLAT  ! 
(EXPENDITCBES) 

Congressional  changed  in 
1975  budgeted  outla\/s 
[In  thousands] 
Appropriation  bills: 
Special    Energy    Research    and 

Development  +$20,^ 

Second  supplemental,  1974  (1975 
outlay  impact) —215,^0 


21338 

Legislative  bUls: 

Urban  mass  transit  operating 
subsidy  +$400,000 

Child     nutrition     and     school 

lunch 1.225,000 

Civil  Service  mlnlmiun  retire- 
ment   |_i72,  000 

Veterans  disability  benefits  In- 
crease   L134,800 

Postponement  of  postal  rate  In- 
creases       4-45,200 

Civil  Service  survivor  benefit? +4. 600 

Congressional    Record,    reduced 

postage  fees —8.486 

Military  flight  pay  Incentive —16, 700 

Rejection  of  Salary  increases  for 
federal  executives —34.000 

Total,  1975  outlay  Impact  of 
completed  congressional 
action j.727,414 

Pending  actions 
The  major  pending  legislative  actions  af- 
fecting 1976  budget  outlays  which  have 
passed  or  are  pending  in  one  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress  are  shown  in  detail  on  Table  1, 
and  are  summarized  below.  It  should  be 
noted  that  incomplete  action  is  shown  for 
seven  of  the  fourteen  regular  1975  appro- 
priation bills  and  some  major  legislation  has 
not  yet  reached  the  reported  stage. 

MAJOR   PENDING   ACTIONS   ON    BUDGETED   OUTLAYS 
(EXPENDITURES) 


Bills  (including 
committee  action) 


Congressional  changes 

in  budgeted  1975  outlays 

(in  thousands) 


House 


Senate 


Appropriation  bills: 

Agriculture.   Environmental   and 
Consumer  Protection 

Public  Wofks  and  Atomic  Energy  " 

Legislative  Branch... 

HUD.  Space.  Science.  Veteran's" 

Stale,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary  

Treasury-Postal  Service '.""I" "I 

Transportation  and  related  agen- 
cies  

Legislative  bills  (backdooVand  man" 
datory): 

Veterans  educational  benefits 

Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act 

Emergency  energy  unemployment 

Military  retired  pay— recomputa- 
tion. 


+$65,000 

+32.000 

-5.400       -J13.000 
-30,000 


-79,000 
-75, 000 

-355,000 


+898.400    +1,708.500 


Rejected 


Civil   Service   survivor  "annuity 

modification 

Public  safety  officirs  death'gr'a" 

fuity 

Food  stamp  and  special  miik'p'rol' 

grams 

Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes  relocation' 


+2C2.  COO 
+43,700 


+28.800 


+553,  OCO 
+500, 000 

+288,000 

(0 

(') 

+40,000 


>  Undetermined  at  this  time. 

>  Action  taken  last  session. 

Fiscal  year  1975— Budget  authority 
The  Impact  of  congressional  action  through 
June  21  on  the  President's  fiscal  year  1975 
requests  for  new  budget  authority,  as  shown 
In  this  report,  may  be  siunmarlzed  as  fol- 
lows: 

|ln  millionsl 


House       Senate       Enacted 


1975  budget    authority     re- 
quests   as    revised    and 

amended  to  date J324,502    W24,502 

Congressional    changes    to 
date  (committee  action 
included): 
Appropriation  bills: 

Completed  Ktion ^-66  -fl6 

Pending  action _527  _4 

Legislative  bjlls: 

Completed  action +140        +384 

Pending  action +2,950     +6,343 

Total  changes: 
Completed  action...       +206         +400 
Pending  action +2.423      +6,339 

Total +2,629     +6. 739 


{324,502 


+32 


+922 


+955 


+955 


EXTENSIONS 


OF  REMARKS 


Deduct:  Portion  of  congres- 
sional action  included  in 
H^ay  30  revisions 


H-135       J+135         +J135 


1975  budget  authority  as 
adjusted  by  congressional 
action  to  date 


Complete*    actions 
A  summary  of  majir  individual 
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House       Senate        Enacted 


Bills  (including  committee  action) 


!  27. 266     331,376       325,592 


Food  stamp  and  special  milli 
programs 

Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribe: 
relocation 


composing  the  $955  million  total  Impact  of 
completed  congressional  action  to  date  on 
1975  budget  authority  requests  follows: 

COMPLETED   ACTION    OK     BUDGET  AXTTHORrrY 
BEQU]  :STS 

Congressional  changi',s  in  1975  budget 
authority  requests 

[In  thoi  sands] 
Appropriation  bills:  Sdeclal  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development 
Legislative  bUls:  ' 

Urban  mass  trans^  operat- 
ing   subsidy a 

Child  nutrition  aiid  school 

lunch  

Civil  Service  mini  mum  re- 
tirement     

Veterans   dlsabilitj    benefits 

increase 

Postponement  of  p  yataH  rate 

Increases  

Civil  Service  survl  or  bene- 
fits   X— 

Congressional  Record — ^re- 
duce postage  feea 

Military  flight  pay  tncentive. 

Rejection  of  salary  .Increases 
for  federal  ezecu  Ives —34,000 


actions        '  *'''°''  **'**''  '*^  session. 


+$32, 361 


+400,  000 

+225,000 

+172,000 

+134,  800 

-H5, 200 

+4.600 

—8,486 
—16. 700 


Total  1975  budge ;  author- 
ity impact  of  congres- 
sional action. 


+954, 775 


Pending  i  ictlons 
The  major  pending  1(  gislatlve  actions  af- 
fecting 1975  budget  aijthorlty  which  have 
passed  or  are  pending  14  one  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress  are  shown  jn  detail  on  Table  1, 
and  are  svmamarlzed  below.  It  should  be 
noted  that  incomplete  action  Is  shown  for 
seven  of  the  fourteen  regular  1975  appro- 
priation bills  and  thatisome  major  legisla- 
tion has  not  yet  reachei  I  the  reported  stage. 

MAJOR  PENDING  ACTIONS  iN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
REQUEI  TS 


Bills  (including  committee  action) 


Appropriation  bills: 

Public  Works 

Legislative  Branch 

Agriculture,  Ennironmental  anc 
Consumer  Protection 

HUD.  Space.  Science,  Veterans. 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  ant 
General  Government 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary 

Transportation      and      related 

agencies 

Legislative    bills   (backdoor   and 
mandatory): 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem— temporary  increase  in 
standby  borrowing  authority 

Veterans  educational  benefits. . 

Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act 

Emergency  energy  unemploy- 
ment-  

Civil  Service  survivor  annuity 
modification 

Military  retired  pay— recompa 
tation 

Private  pension  protection  . 

Public  safety  officers  death 
gratuity 

Civil  Service  early  retirement, 
hazardous  occupations 


Congressional  changes  in 

1975  budget  authority 

requests  (in  thousands) 


House 


Senate 


+J63, 159 
-5,878 

-27, 168 
-45,954 

-69,349 

-100,355 

-341, 400 


-J4.033 


+898. 400 

+1,500,000 

Rejected 

+362, 000 


+100,000 

+43.700 

(') 


+2.  000. 000 
+1,708,500 

+1,650,000 

+500,000 

(') 

-1-288,000 
+100,000 

(') 
+41. 100 


FUTURE   OP   GOLD 

TIONAL  MONETARY 


Congressional  changes  in 
1975  budget  authority 
requests  (in  thousands) 


House  Senate 


»+40,000 


$+28, 800 


AND   INTERNA- 
SYSTEM 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rl  IPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  S  leaker,  in  this  age 
of  American  Alice  in 
money  economics,  U. 
offer  the  following  sp. 
Exter  at  a  recent  meet 

of  Directors  on  Inte.., ^„^  ....v,^^,,^.^. 

Reconstruction,  held  Tin  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa  on  October  2,  1973. 

Mr.  Exter  is  a  s 
American  Institute  fi 
search. 

The  speech  follows 

putttre    of    gold    ajtd 

Monetary 

(By  John 

Mr.    cniairman,    Ladle 
You  have  just  heard  th 
St.  Mllton.i  You  will  no 
to  St.  John.  It  is  going  t 
but  after  all  the  writer 

I  am  even  going  to  u 

written   by   Pirdausl,    tL.    

poet,  who  said  about  a  Ifliousand  years  ago. 
"There  is  a  great  deal  of  \Hsdom  in  "the  world, 
but  it  Is  all  divided  up  ^mong  men."  It  has 
certainly  been  divided  ttp  among  the  men 
you  have  heard  here  durlig  the  last  two  days. 
In  fact,  about  the  only  -wisdom  on  which  we 
all  agree  Is  that  we  are  in  a  serloiis  Inter- 
national monetary  crisis.  I  We  disagree  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  crisis,  ^he  measures  to  re 
solve  It,  and  the  prospec 

Why  do  we  disagree?  O 
occasionally,  it  is  becau 
ently.  More  often  It  is  bi 

different    basic    premise.., , .,    „. 

principles.  We  have  different  models  In  our 
minds  of  how  the  economic  system  works 
and  what  can  be  done  about  it.  We  differ  most 
on  the  role  of  government).  For  instance,  what 
I  might  think  a  realistic  fole  for  government 
some  of  the  other  speijcers  might  think 
xinreallstic.  Similarly,  tliey  may  think  me 
unrealistic. 

I  thought  it  might  help 
speakers  In  yoiur  minds 

sort  them  out  in  mine. ^^.„  „. 

the  past  have  had  very  di  ferent  attitudes  to- 
ward the  role  of  governmi  int  in  the  economy. 
As  far  back  as  1776  Adan  Smith  wrote  his 
famous  Wealth  of  Natio.is.  He  was  a  great 
believer  in  free  markets.  :  le  wanted  to  mint 


/^onderland,  phony 
Congress  style,  I 

ech  given  by  John 
ig  of  the  Institute 

tational  Monetary 


lOr  fellow  at  the 
ir  Economic  Re- 


THS    Internationai. 

if  STEM* 

zter) 

and    Gentleman: 

j  gospel  according  to 

w  hear  it  according 

i|  be  a  little  different, 

;  different. 

a  text,  something 

Persian    national 


I  of  their  success. 
sionaUy,  but  only 
we  reason  dlffer- 
pause  we  start  from 
assumptions,    or 


you  to  sort  out  the 

f  I  told  you  how  I 

<^reat  economists  of 


•This  is  the  major  portion 
given  by  John  Exter  at  a 
stltute  of  Directors  on  I_ 
tary  Reconstruction,  held 
South  Africa,  on  October 
is  a  Senior  Fellow  at  .' 
Economic  Research 

»Dr.  Milton  Gilbert, 
the    Bank    for    _ 
Basel,  Switzerland 


Internat  ional 


of  a  speech 

meeting  of  the  In- 

I^ternatlonal  Mone- 

In  Johannesburg, 

2,  1973.  Mr.  Exter 

American  Institute  for 


Economic  Adviser  to 
Settlements, 
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mlze  the  role  of  government.  He  Is  at  one  end 
of  the  spectriun. 

At  the  other  end  I  would  put  Lord  Keynes, 
who  wrote  his  famous  General  Theory  In 
1936,  just  as  I  was  being  educated  as  an 
economist.  Keynes  and  his  followers  assumed 
a  closed  economy,  an  economy  without  any 
transactions  with  the  outside  world.  A  recent 
manifestation  of  that  assumption  is  benign 
neglect  of  the  b.Mance  of  payments.  Key- 
neslans  also  taughv  that  gold  was  a  barbaric 
metal.  They  alleged  that  it  made  no  sense  to 
dig  it  out  of  the  ground  In  South  Africa  and 
put  it  back  into  the  ground  at  Fort  Knox. 
They  also  taught  that  debt  did  not  matter, 
that  in  total  it  never  had  to  be  repaid,  be- 
cause we  owed  it  to  ourselves.  It  could  go 
on  and  on  growing.  But  most  Important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  ova  spectrum,  Keyneslans 
advocated  strong  government  intervention- 
ism.  They  thought  they  could  Improve  on 
market  solutions  by  intervening  in  them, 
particularly  through  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  No  more  depressions.  In  the  '60s  they 
even  talked  of  "fine-tuning." 

All  of  us  speakers  fit  into  that  spectrum  at 
one  point  or  another.  I  shall  start  with  my- 
self. I  am  at  the  Adam  Smith  end. 

But  remember  that  governments  the  world 
over  have  been  Influenced  far  more  by  Keynes 
than  by  Adam  Smith.  In  fact,  economic  life 
has  become  a  battle  between  governments 
trying  to  control  market  forces  and  private 
people  in  the  markets  trying  to  get  around 
those  controls.  Many  of  you  each  day  make 
decisions  based  on  what  you  think  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  central  bank  will  do.  Will  the 
central  bank  tighten  or  ease  money?  Will  the 
rand  appreciate  further?  Will  the  budget  be 
in  surplus  or  in  deficit  this  quarter? 

"But  governments  do  not  control  economic 
activity  as  much  as  you  might  think.  Neither 
governments  nor  economists  determine  what 
money  is,  what  money  people  are  going  to  use 
and  hold.  That  is  determined  by  people  them- 
selves in  the  marketplaces  of  the  world.  On 
this  point  I  differ  with  Milton  Friedman,  who 
should  be  placed  In  the  spectrum,  for  his 
ideas  are  very  Influential  these  days.  He  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned  at  these  meetings. 

He  seems  to  have  a  dual  personality.  The 
major  part  of  his  personality,  which  I  like 
very  much,  is  way  over  at  the  Adam  Smith 
free  market  end  of  the  spectnun,  but  the 
money  part  of  his  personality,  with  which  I 
disagree,  is  toward  the  Keynes  end  of  the 
spectrum,  for  he  Is  a  strong  government 
interventionist  in  money.  But  only  In  domes- 
tic money.  Internationally  he  believes  all 
exchange  rates  should  float.  His  lack  of  con- 
cern for  a  fixed  exchange  rate  system  makes 
him  like  Keynes,  a  closed  economy  thinker. 
He  has  no  desire  to  try  to  restore  fixed  ex- 
change rates.  ...  He  does  not  even  call  gold 
money. 

Governments  are  specially  strong  motivated 
to  intervene  In  money.  They  want  to  decide 
themselves  what  money  people  within  their 
jurisdictions  may  use  and  hold.  Governments 
the  world  over  have  tried  to  monopolize  the 
Issuance  of  money  within  their  jurisdictions 
by  proclaiming  national  currencies  and  pro- 
hibiting anyone  but  their  Treasiiries  or  cen- 
tral banks  from  Issuing  them.  But  they  have 
grossly  overissued.  Perhaps  we  should  turn 
the  clock  back  and  let  private  people  issue 
currencies.  This  Is  not  so  far-fetched.  Your 
own  [South  African]  Reserve  Bank  is  still 
privately  owned,  but  of  course  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  government  influence  on  it, 
which  sometimes  dismays  me. 

To  entrench  their  monopolies  governments 
customarily  pass  laws  making  only  their  own 
currencies  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  pubUc 
and  private.  They  often  seek  through  ex- 
change control  to  restrict  the  conversion  of 
their  currencies  Into  other  currencies.  In 
Kenya,  from  which  some  of  us  have  just 
come,  the  government,  to  my  surprise,  was 
warning  that  it  was  prohibited  to  destroy 
Kenyan  currency.  This  makes  no  sense  to  me. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  each  of  you  held  one  of  my  lOXTs  I  should 
be  delighted  to  have  you  tear  it  up.  .  .  . 

My  own  [U.S.J  government  has  long  had  a 
contradictory  policy.  For  many  years  it  was 
proud  that  the  dollar  was  convertible  into 
gold  at  a  fixed  price,  but  it  would  not  make 
It  convertible  by  Americans,  only  by  foreign- 
ers. A  Greek  shipowner  coxUd  hold  gold,  but 
not  I.  And  I  stiU  cannot,  which  I  have  long 
resented. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  the  gold  standard, 
governments  began  with  grand  intentions. 
They  recognized  as  a  fact  of  life  that  private 
people,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  prize  cer- 
tain scarce  commodities  like  gold  and  silver 
more  highly  as  money  than  anything  else, 
certainly  more  highly  than  paper.  They 
therefore  gave  themselves  monopoly  power 
to  issue  the  coin  of  the  realm,  like  sovereigns, 
or  napoleons,  or  eagles,  which  they  knew 
the  public  would  accept. 

But  no  government  in  the  world  hais  been 
content  to  restrict  Itself  to  the  issuance  of 
coins,  although  my  own  government  has 
tried.  Our  American  Constitution  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  only  to  coin  money  and  regu- 
late the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin. 
At  our  Constitutional  Convention  It  was  pro- 
posed that  Congress  be  given  power  to  emit 
bills  of  credit,  the  paper  money  of  that  day, 
but,  with  the  disastrous  experience  of  the 
continental  dollar  fresh  in  mind,  the  pro- 
posal was  defeated.  We  still  say,  "Not  worth 
a  continental." 

In  issuing  paper,  governments  have  had  an 
Important  fact  of  life  on  their  side.  Paper  Is 
more  convenient  than  coin.  This  convenience 
has  become  more  Important  as  economic  life 
has  become  more  complicated,  and  the  use  of 
demand  deposits  stored  in  computers  of  mod- 
ern banks  more  common.  So  all  governments 
today  Issue  paper.  In  gold  standard  days  they 
accepted  the  restraint  on  their  own  issuance 
of  paper  that  the  undertaking  to  convert  It 
freely  Into  gold  at  a  fixed  price  Imposed.  Con- 
vertibility was  the  ideal  and  In  1944  was  writ- 
ten Into  the  charter  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

In  practice,  of  course,  governments  have 
been  unable  to  prevent  other  things  from 
being  used  as  money,  particularly  demand 
deposits  In  banks,  even  though  they  are  not 
legal  tender.  Central  banks  have  the  author- 
ity to  restrain  the  creation  of  demand  de- 
posits, but  nowhere  In  the  world  has  any 
central  bank  been  successful  in  doing  so. 
Such  deposits  have  grown  enormously  and 
their  tiurnover,  with  the  aid  of  the  computer 
and  rapid  communications,  has  grown  even 
more  enormously.  Nor  have  central  banks 
been  able  to  prevent  the  enormous  growth 
of  so-called  "near  money,"  like  Treasury 
bills  and  commercial  paper. 

And  they  have  been  particularly  helpless 
in  restraining  the  growth  of  Eiirocurrency 
deposits,  which  are  deposits  In  particular 
national  currencies  created  under  foreign 
jurisdictions. 

The  explosive  growth  of  paper  money  and 
near  money  has  brought  us  the  present 
monetary  mess.  You  should  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  the  gold  standard  under  which 
most  of  us  have  lived  most  of  our  lives. 

Clearly  a  world  of  paper  and  bookkeeping 
entry  money  is  an  lOU  world,  a  world  of 
promises  to  pay.  Until  March  1968,  when 
the  two-tier  gold  system  was  established, 
central  banks  issuing  all  major  currencies 
were  promising  aU  holders  "I  owe  you  gold  at 
$35  an  ounce."  Under  the  two-tier  system 
the  lOU-gold  promise  was  abrogated  for  pri- 
vate people,  and  except  for  the  South  Afri- 
can and  Russian  central  banks  all  central 
banks  refused  to  sell  any  gold  at  any  price 
to  private  people.  The  IOU-gold-at-$35-an- 
ounce  pronilse  was  honored  only  among  cen- 
tral banks  and  governments  and  even  among 
them  it  became  gradually  more  tenuous,  un- 
til on  August  15.  1971.  when  President  Nixon 
closed  the  gold  window,  the  lOU-gold  prom- 
ise was  abrogated  even  among  central  banks. 
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Since  then  all  currencies  are  saying,  "I  _ 
not  owe  anybody  ansrthing  at  a  fixed  price 
Each  says  in  efiect,  "I  owe  you  nothing 
the  way  of  any  commodity  that,  because 
its  scarcity.  Is  good  store-ol-value  money, 
All  currencies  today  are  lOU-nothings. 

Sd  August  15,  1971,  when  the  last  pretens  e 
to  convertibility  was  abandoned,  was  a  watei  - 
shed  date.  Since  then  it  has  become  Impo)  - 
slble  to  have  a  flxed-exchange-rate  systen  i 
We  have  entered  a  floating  exchange 
world. 

Our  problem  today  is  that  lOU-nothing 
money  is  being  created  at  explosive  ratei 
Other  speakers  have  not  mentioned  the. 
point.  We  have  been  talking  too  much  abov  t 
the  international  monetary  system  alone  a 
not  enough  about  the  explosive  creation 
lOU-nothing  money  through  central  ba 
a:cquisitlon  of  domestic  as  well  as  foreign, 
international,  assets.  This  extraordinary 
money  expansion  means  that  lOU-nothini 
money  Is  losing  its  value  in  world  markei 
places  in  terms  of  the  goods  and  services 
will  buy.  For  the  first  time  in  centvules, 
haps  In  history,  inflation  is  world-wide 
pie  every  where  are  wondering  what  r 
they  can  trust  as  a  store  of  value,  the  mo4t 
important  function  of  money.  They  are  flei 
Ing  lOU-nothing  money  and  purchasirg 
goods  and  services,  and  commodity-money 
like  gold,  or  sometimes  other  precious  meta:  s 
like  silver  and  platmum,  driving  their  pria  s 
up  and  up. 

Meanwhile  lOU-nothtng  money  serves  .___ 
and  less  satisfactorily  as  means-of-paymer  t 
money,  so  people,  and  even  monetary  ai, 
thorities,  are  everjrwhere  groping  for  an  lOI 
nothing   money   that   they   can   confident  y 
accept,  use,  and  hold.  Oil  producers  are 
example. 

We  are  witnessing  In  our  generation 
world-wide  attempt  by  governments 
central  banks  to  substitute  paper  for 
as  John  Law  attempted  in  France  250 
ago.  His  was  only  a  national  attempt, 
there  have  been  many  such  since  then 
attempt  Is  international,  in  all  currenclefc 
and  through  the  Instrumentality  of  intern)  ,- 
tlonal  bodies  like  the  International  Moneta:  y 
Fund  and  the  Group  of  Twenty,  and  throug  h 
a  new  International  paper  money  called 
SDR. 

But,  as  Dr.  Ossola'  has  pointed  out.  . 
SDR  is  not  even  an  lOU.  It  has  no  obllg 
It  is  a  "who-owes-you?"  Moreover,  nothing 
owed,  certainly  not  gold,  so  it  is  a  "wh 
owes-you-nothing?"  And  it  has  no  maturity 
date,  so  Is  a  "who-owes-you-nothing-when' 
Surely    it   is   the    most   preposterous   cr« 
instrument  ever  Invented  by  the  mind 
man,  if  indeed  we  can  call  it  a  credit  Instn  i 
ment.  No  wonder  It  is  hard  to  fix  Its  rate 
Interest   and  determine   who   wiU  pay 
interest. 

Dr.  Ossola  asked  for  a  new  name  for  It, 
suggest  calling  it  a  "who-owes-you-nothlng  ' 
A  few  central  bankers  may  accept  and  " 
who-owes-you-nothlngs  Instead  of  gold, 
people   In   the  marketplace   won't.   Yet 
Ossola  spoke  hopefully  of  banks  accep 
demand  deposits  in  them  as  they  do  in 
rocurrencles.  The  next  step  would  be  to 
them  legal  tender. 

You  can  imagine  the  Inflationary  possibU  1 
ties  of  a  system  of  national  currencies  backjd 
by  who-owes-you-nothlngs.  You  heard  y< 
terday  of  the  mindless  manner  in  which 
was  decided  to  create  the  flrst  914  billion 
them.    At    the    appointed    time    they 
created  in  an  tostant  on  an  IMP  com^. 

There  must  be  a  gold  miner  or  two  hi 
room.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  dig  , 
bUUon  dollars  worth  of  gold  from  holes 
the  ground?  I  thought  MUton  Gilbert 
through  this  SDR  nonsense  a  few  years 
when  he  said  he  would  believe  in  them  wh^n 
his  wife  asked  for  a  bracelet  of  them 
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=  Dr.  Rinaldo  Ossola,  Deputy  Governor 
the  Bank  of  Italy. 
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now  that  he  has  accepted  SDRs  as  a  supple- 
ment to  gold  I  begin  to  think  he  may  have 
bought  her  one. 

I  want  to  add  to  what  Milton  ( Gilbert] 
said  about  convertibility.  I  shall  try  to  define 
It.  Convertibility  must  mean  the  obligation 
and  readiness  of  a  monetary  authority  to 
convert  on  demand  at  a  fixed  price  its  own 
lOU,  whether  written  on  a  worthless  piece  of 
paper  or  only  a  bookkeeping  entry,  Into  a 
commodity  that  has  inherent  worth  because 
it  Is  both  desirable  and  scarce,  a  commodity 
that  in  and  of  Itself  is  good  store-of-value 
money.  Scarcity  and  desirability  are  the  key- 
stones of  store-of-value  money. 

So  SDRs  and  national  currencies  cannot 
be  put  on  all  fours  with  gold  aa  reserve 
assets.  Every  central  banker  I  know  would 
prefer  to  pay  out  his  dollars  and  SDRs  be- 
fore he  paid  out  his  gold,  certainly  at  the 
S42.22  price.  Even  Dr.  Ossola's  Bank  of  Italy 
dropped  out  of  the  "snake"  on  that  issue. 

To  exchange  an  I-owe-you-nothlng  Into  a 
who-owes-you-nothing  is  Just  exchanging 
one  piece  of  paper  for  another,  and  most 
likely  a  less  desirable  one  at  that.  To  call  that 
convertibility  Is  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
word.  Convertibility  into  gold  imposes  dis- 
cipline because  gold  is  scarce.  Exchange  of 
paper  for  paper  Is  no  discipline  at  all.  I  do 
not  have  confidence  that  any  international 
monetary  authority  would  keep  SDRs  scarce. 
Much  as  I  like  them  personally,  if  Rlnaldo 
Ossola  and  Robert  Trlffin  were  made  mone- 
tary dictators,  I  would  not  trust  them  to 
keep  SDRs  scarce. 

The  SDR  has  been  called  paper  gold  be- 
cause of  Its  gold  main tenance-of -value  clause. 
It  is  that  clause,  as  Dr.  Ossola  explained  yes- 
terday, that  has  caused  it,  like  gold,  to  be 
driven  out  of  circulation  by  Gresham's  Law. 
If  its  value  is  to  be  completely  divorced  from 
gold  and  based  on  some  arbitrarily  selected 
basket  of  paper  currencies.  It  will  no  longer 
be  even  paper  gold  but  will  become  paper 
paper,  and  even  less  desirable  than  paper 
gold. 

The  questions  yesterday  indicated  that 
many  of  you  were  troubled  by  the  SDR.  You 
can  forget  your  troubles.  The  SDR  in  my  view 
Is  a  horse  that  will  not  run.  It  may  have  left 
the  starting  gate,  but  it  will  soon  drop  out. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  have 
other  troubles.  We  are  in  an  international 
monetary  morass.  The  confusion  and  lack  of 
progress  at  Nairobi'  were  evidence  that 
Keynesian  and  Prledmanlte  economics  are  at 
an  Impasse.  Market  forces  have  taken  over 
and  governments  and  central  banks  are  at 
a  loss  to  think  of  further  Keynesian  or  Fried- 
manlte  interventions  to  break  It. 

"Where  do  we  go  from  here?  It  is  not  a 
pretty  picture.  The  big  problem  today  is  not 
exchange  rates,  or  the  gold  price,  or  SDRs, 
or  controls  of  capital  movements,  or  trade 
policy,  or  convertibility,  or  even  inflation, 
bad  as  that  Is.  It  is  the  excessive  burden  of 
debt  in  the  system,  both  within  currencies 
and  between  them.  We  have  created  far  too 
many  lOUs. 

This  means  many  debtors  around  the 
world  have  gone  into  debt  far  beyond  their 
capacity  to  service  and  repay  out  of  rising 
production  and  rising  productivity.  Worse 
still,  many  have  borrowed  short  and  lent  or 
invested  long,  both  within  and,  what  is  es- 
pecially disturbing  In  a  floating  exchange 
world,  across  currencies. 

People  ask  why  governments  and  central 
banks  do  not  stop  Inflation.  They  do  not  see 
that  inflation  "comes  to  have  a  life  of  its 
own.  Debtors  cannot  increase  productivity 
fast  enough  to  service  their  debts  themselves 
so  they  must  do  so  by  selling  at  ever  higher 
prices,  or  In  many  cases  contract  new  debts 
to  pay  off  the  old.  a  massive  borrowing  from 

>  Nairobi.  Kenya  was  the  host  city  for  the 
1973  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 
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Wednesday,  Jwke  26,  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  S]  )eaker,  the  city  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  located  in  the  15th 
Congressional  District;  is  one  of  many 
communities  in  the  district  which  will 
celebrate  the  coming  Mcentennial  of  the 
United  States.  While  New  Brunswick  Is 
planning  many  actlvilies  for  the  year 
1976.  it  is  getting  a  good  start  on  the  Bi- 
centennial observances  this  year  on  July 
21,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  provin- 
cial convention  held  200  years  previous. 
Mayor  Aldrage  B.  Cooper,  informs  me 
that  in  celebration  of  Ithis  historic  New 
Jersey  event,  there  is  1 3  be  held  a  reen- 
actment  of  the  conven  Ion  at  the  Christ 
Church,  a  building  as  o  d  as  that  historic 
day,  itself.  I  submit  fo  r  the  Record  the 
following  description  of  the  coming  event 
as  prepared  by  Mr.  Hei  iry  Warner  Bow- 
den,  chairman  of  the  Jidy  21  ceremony: 
Celebration'  op  Historic  New  Jersey  Event 
The  date  of  21  July  mi  marks  one  of  the 
more  important  events  ln|  New  Jersey's  grad- 
ual conunltment  to  intet-colonial  solidarity 
against  the  British  government.  Delegates 
from  eleven  counties  met  for  three  days  at 
New  Brunswick  to  discusj  economic  matters 
and  the  question  of  taxatl  on.  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation regarding  constl  tutlonal  rights  and 
the   "Intolerable   Acts."    md   to  elect   New 
Jersey's  representatives  for  the  First  Conti- 
nental  Congress.   That   Provincial  Congress 
was  a  significant  expression  of  the  colony's 
grass-roots  political  sympi  ithies.  It  Indicated, 
more  than  any  action   tiken  by  the  royal 
governor,  that  the  people  were  willing  to  or- 
ganize and  exert  themselres  to  secure  their 
liberties. 

The  City  of  New  Brunsw  Ick  will  commemo- 
rate this  signal  event  with  a  ceremony  at 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  a  building  then 
standing  and  adjacent  to  t.  le  original  meeting 
place.  Delegates  from  all  twenty-one  coun- 
ties will  be  Invited  to  attend  a  session  that 
win  convene  on  the  af ten  loon  of  Simday.  21 
July  1974.  Descendants  of  the  original  dele- 
gates win  also  be  invite  1,  If  they  can  be 
traced  and  located.  After  a  procession  from 
City  Hall  to  the  church,  a  speaker  will  de- 
liver a  commemorative  ad  Iress  to  depldt  the 
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Provincial  Congress  accurately  within  Its 
context  and  assess  its  significance.  Copies  of 
the  proclamation  that  issued  from  that  orig- 
inal extra-legal  structure  will  again  be  dis- 
tributed, together  with  a  brochure  to  dis- 
seminate information  about  its  revolutionary 
import. 


SEATBELTS  HANDICAP  POLICE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  NEW  JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  strong 
proponent  of  efi&cient  law  enforcement, 
and  a  strong  opponent  of  mandatory 
seatbelts,  I  knew  the  day  had  to  come 
when  the  two  would  clash.  It  is  a  most 
unfortunate,  and  dangerous  situation 
that  our  enforcement  ofiQcers  are  faced 
with,  and  the  following  article  from  the 
Star-News  explains  quite  well: 

Feel  the  Pinch  op  the  New  Se.\tbei.ts 
(By  Tonl  House) 

As  police  departments  place  the  1974  crop 
of  new  patrol  cars  on  the  road,  officers  across 
the  covmtry  are  suffering  a  similar  night- 
mare. One  told  it  this  way: 

He  is  returning  to  his  shiny  new  car  from 
checking  on  a  bank  when  down  the  block  a 
car  pulls  up  and  a  shot  is  fired  at  a  passerby. 
The  car  speeds  away  with  a  screech  of  rub- 
ber. As  the  victim  slumps  to  the  sidewalk, 
the  officer  Jumps  Into  his  scout  car  to  give 
chase.  He  turns  the  Ignition  key. 

Nothing  happens. 

Remembering  the  car  won't  start  \mtll  he 
buckles  up,  he  reaches  down  and  tugs  at  his 
seatbelt.  It  Jams.  He  tugs.  It  won't  budge. 

The  scenario  is  no  Keystone-cop  stvmt.  It 
already  has  happened,  with  variations,  from 
Newark  to  Santa  Barbara. 

The  unfortunate  officers  are  victims  of  the 
federally  mandated  seatbelt-ignitlon  inter- 
lock system  required  on  all  1974  autos.  And 
they  are  not  happy. 

Federal  regulations  require  that  aU  autos 
be  manufactured  with  the  interlock  system. 
It  is  up  to  state  law  to  declare  whether  or 
not  it  is  legal  to  disconnect  or  bypass  such 
safety  devices. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, the  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering auto  safety  regulations,  held  a 
hearing  in  December  to  consider  exempting 
police  vehicles  from  the  Interlock  system  at 
the  manufacturing  level. 

Administration  Chief  Counsel  Larry  Sny- 
der said  yesterday  the  yea  or  nay  decision  is 
"very  close." 

In  the  meantime,  Norman  Durwick.  direc- 
tor of  highway  safety  for  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  said  police 
departments  are  buying  "a  $3.95  gadget" 
that  bypasses  the  Infernal  Interlock  or  modi- 
fying the  system  In  other  ways. 

The  problem  with  the  system,  as  Durwick 
sees  It.  is  that  not  only  does  the  jiggling  with 
a  seatbelt  sometimes  cause  necessary  delay — 
but  with  less  than  "100  percent  Infallible 
equipment,"  the  reel  containing  the  belt  Is 
apt  to  Jam. 

Since  the  system  is  "pressure-activated" 

it  engages  when  the  driver  sits  down— the 
driver  must  either  lift  himself  off  the  seat  or 
get  out  and  reach  in  to  start  the  car.  Either 
way  he  drives  away  with  the  seatbelt  bvizzer 
screaming. 

The  lACP.  Durwick  said,  maintains  that 
police  departments  already  have  enough 
safety  regulations  without  the  Interlock.  De- 
partments In  the  metropolitan  area  require 
officers  to  use  seatbelts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Among  local  departments,  Montgomery 
County  police  officials  already  have  Investi- 
gated how  they  can  win  an  exemption  from 
a  state  law  that  forbids  disconnecting  the 
system,  although  they  have  made  no  formal 
request  to  the  State  Motor  Vehicles  Admin- 
istration. 

Montgomery  police  also  object  to  the  con- 
figuration of  the  all-in-one  lap  and  shoulder 
harness,  which,  they  said,  gets  tangled  up  in 
their  service  revolvers,  further  slowing  down 
their  entrances  and  exists  from  their  cars. 

Montgomery  was  the  first  Jurisdiction  In 
the  area  to  put  Its  new  cars  on  the  road. 
Some  departments  have  not  received  the  1974 
cars  they  ordered. 

In  contrast,  Capt.  Russell  Mohler,  Arling- 
ton police  operations  chief,  said  he  has  heard 
no  complaints  from  officers  using  the  21  new 
midsized  scout  cars  the  department  placed 
in  service  recently. 

Other  Jurisdictions  are  adopting  wait-and- 
see  attitude  before  they  decide  to  Join  bat- 
tle with  state  and  federal  bureaucracies. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Rhoads,  Prince  Georges  po- 
lice operations  chief,  said  his  department  had 
bought  new  midsized  cars  only  for  admin- 
istrators and  Investigators  this  year — Jobs 
that  Involve  less  haste  than  patrol. 

"I  can  see  the  problem,"  he  said,  "If  an 
officer  can't  get  his  car  started,  he  could  be 
In  a  world  of  trouble.  It  (the  Interlock  sys- 
tem) is  Just  one  more  thing  to  go  wrong — 
especially  in  the  pursuit  area.  I'm  glad  we 
didn't  buy  any  new  patrol  cars  this  year.  By 
next  year  it  will  all  be  solved." 


OILMAN  SEEKS  ACTION  ON  VET- 
ERANS EDUCATION  BENEFITS 
BILL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
19.  1974.  the  Senate  passed  S.  2784,  the 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974,  a  comprehensive 
measure  increasing  and  extending  edu- 
cation benefits  for  veterans.  Prior  there- 
to, the  House  passed  a  similar  measure, 
H.R.  12628. 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  2784)  and  the  House  bill  (H.R.  12628) 
are  similar  in  that  both  measures  provide 
substantial  increases  In  veterans  educa- 
tion benefits,  as  weU  as  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  these  benefits.  However,  consid- 
erable differences  remain  unresolved. 

Notably,  the  Senate  bill  includes  a  tui- 
tion supplement  program  to  partially  de- 
fray veteran's  education  expenses  by  pro- 
viding an  assistance  allowance  of  up  to 
$720  annually  for  eUgible  veterans  at- 
tending institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Additionally,  the  Senate  bill  calls  for  the 
maximum  entitlement  of  educational 
benefits  for  veterans  to  be  extended  from 
36  to  45  months.  The  house-passed  bill 
does  not  have  any  similar  provisions. 

Despite  these  marked  differences  in  the 
two  me£isiu*es,  there  is  an  overriding  need 
for  prompt  consideration  and  compro- 
mise between  the  two  bills.  With  the  30- 
day  emergency  extension  of  education 
benefits  due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1974, 
we  must  nmke  assurances  that  the  edu- 
cation benefits  for  our  veterans  continue 
uninterrupted.    Wliile    this    assurance 
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could  come  in  the  form  of  smother  30- 
day  extension,  any  prolonged  considera- 
tion of  this  overdue  measure  seriously 
hampers  the  ability  of  our  veterans  tc 
make  substantive  decisions  regarding 
their  future  plans. 

Accordingly,  I  invite  my  colleagues  tc 
join  with  me  in  urging  the  Members  ol 
the  House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairg 
Committees  tc  make  exhaustive  and  ex -I 
peditious  efforts  at  reaching  a  viable 
agreement  so  that  we  might  provide  oui 
veterans  with  the  tuition  assistance  the] 
so  sorely  need  and  deserve. 


INDUSTRIALIST  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  CUIR  W.  BURGENER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1974 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  Jerom(  ( 
W.  Hull,  the  president  of  Pacific  Tele- 
phone, &  Telegraph  Co.,  was  recently 
named  "Industrialist  of  the  Year"  iii 
ceremonies  sponsored  by  the  Calif orniii 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry.  On  tha  ; 
occasion,  a  night  that  must  have  been 
filled  with  satisfaction  and  pride  for  th(  t 
entire  Hull  family,  Mr.  Hull  used  the  op 
portunity  to  address  the  question  of  th«  i 
public's  perception  of  American  busi 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  he  mad(( 
that  night  were  more  than  the  "thanl; 
you's"  each  of  the  Members  of  the  Hous(  i 
have  heard  at  so  many  banquets.  Hiii 
comments  that  night  are  worthy  of  th(! 
attention  of  each  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  American  people's  viev 
of  the  place  of  business  and  enterprise  ii  i 
our  society. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  read  sind  con 
sider  the  message  in  Jerome  Hull's  re 
marks. 

Industrialist  op  thk  Year 

I  accept  your  award  tonight  as  an  Ameri  ■ 
can  and  a  businessman  who  is  proud  of  hli 
country,  of  his  profession  and  of  his  com- 
pany. 

One  could  say  that  the  record  of  Amerlc  i 
and  of  American  business  and  Industr;' 
should  speak  for  Itself.  But,  obviously  It  do^ 
not. 

All  of  us  here  tonight  who  read  the  curren ; 
results  of  what  people  think  In  America  kno\  r 
that  events  such  as  this  which  honor  Indus ' 
try  and  science  are  in  danger  of  extinction. 

For  It  Is  rapidly  becoming  clear  that  busi 
nessmen,  at  least,  are  without  honor  In  thel^ 
own  country. 

In  a  recent  Gallup  poU,  big  business  wai 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  list. 

There  are  those  In  our  society  today — ap 
parently  a  great  and  grovrtng  number — whi  > 
would  not  consider  receiving  the  title  of  "In 
dustrlallst  of  the  Tear"  either  desirable  o ' 
noteworthy. 

They  look  upon  leaders  In  business  ai 
greedy  profiteers.  An  industrialist  to  theni 
represents  the  ruling  class  that  they  thlnJ: 
Is  responsible  for  the  Ills  of  our  time  and  1 1 
the  cause  of  their  frustrations  with  moden  i 
American  society. 

All  of  us  who  love  our  land  and  who  admin  i 
its  vast  achievements  and  those  of  Its  In 
dustry  ask  ourselves,  "Why  the  criticism  o; 
our  way  of  life  and  of  our  system  of  freii 
American  business?" 

Look  what  it  has  accomplished!  We  knov ' 
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of  the  advances  broiight  alKJut  lay  our  sys- 
tem, but  we  who  are  the  greatest  salesmen 
In  the  world  for  our  products  don't  seem  to 
be  able  to  sell  ourselves  or  our  way  of  Itfe  to 
the  present  generation. 

I  accept  your  award  tonight  humbly  and 
with  deepest  gratitude  for  I  know  the  great- 
ness of  my  country  and  I  know  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  its  citizen  businessmen 
amd  women. 

I  know  that  one-third  of  all  the  students 
in  the  world  who  are  pursuing  a  higher 
education  are  American. 

I  know  that  more  Black  people  attend  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  United  States 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  American  Industry  produces 
twice  the  goods  and  services  of  all  European 
Industries  combined — including  both  Brit- 
ain and  the  common  market — and  two-and- 
a-half  times  more  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  know  that  the  American  political  sys- 
tem provides  more  protection  for  individual 
liberty — including  the  right  of  peaceful  pro- 
test and  dissent — than  any  other  system  now 
or  ever  before. 

I  know  of  the  courage  and  dedication  and 
integrity  and  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  Amer- 
ican buslnessnaen  and  women. 

And  I  pledge  to  you  that  In  receiving  this 
cherished  honor  tonight  I  dedicate  myself 
and  my  company  to  tell  the  vital  and  com- 
pelling story  of  American  business  to  all  who 
will  listen,  and  even  to  those  who  won't,  for 
I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  and  a  busi- 
nessman. And  like  you,  I  hope  to  preserve 
our  system  and  our  way  of  life. 

It  Isn't  enough,  however,  just  to  tell  the 
magnificent  story  of  the  progress  of  America 
and  of  American  business  and  Industry.  We 
must  at  the  same  time  by  our  performance 
demonstrate  clearly  and  unequivocally  oui 
commitment  to  excellence  and  to  integrity 
in  all  we  do. 

What  we  do  must  speak  more  clearly  and 
emphatically  than  what  we  say — but  we  must 
say  it  earnestly  and  sincerely  at  the  same 
time. 

We  live  In  deeds,  not  years; 

In  thoughts,  not  breaths; 

In  feelings  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs. 

He  most  lives  who  thinks  most. 

Feels  the  noblest. 

Acts  the  best. 

To  all  of  you  for  this  significant  and 
splendid  honor,  my  admiration,  my  saluta- 
tions and  my  eternal  gratitude. 


ARAB  TERRORISTS 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  1  month  ago  I  rose  on  the  House  floor 
to  condemn  the  massacre  of  innocent 
Israelis  by  Arab  terrorists  at  Maalot. 
Today,  I  must  again  rise  to  abhor 
another  outrageous,  senseless  terrorist 
act  against  the  Israel  people. 

Yesterday,  in  the  city  of  Nahariyya. 
Arab  guerillas  murdered  an  Israel 
woman,  an  8-year-old  girl,  a  7-year-old 
boy,  and  an  Israel  soldier.  The  civilized 
world  is  sickened  by  this  violence 
directed  against  innocent  people.  I  urge 
world-wide  condenmation  of  the  Arab 
terrorist  attack. 

During  the  last  3  months  53  Israelis 
have  died  as  a  result  of  terrorist  attacks 
and  99  have  been  wounded.  The  people 
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CATCHING  THE  IN  PXATION  RABBIT 


HON.  GARIY  BROWN 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday, 


Speaker,  I  recently  ix  eluded  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  t  le  text  of  a  com- 
mencement address  o  n  the  subject  of  in- 


flation delivered  at 


Dr.  Arthur  P.  Burns,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  his  address 
Dr.  Buras  warned  thi  Nation  that: 

No  country  that  I  kj  low  of  has  been  able 


to  maintain  wldespreac 


once  inflation  got  out  ( f  hand.  And  the  un- 
happy consequences  ar  s  by  no  means  solely 
of  an  economic  charact  sr.  If  long  continued, 


Inflation  at  anything 


would  threaten  the  veifr  foundations  of  our 
society. 


Dr.  Bums  went  on 


he  believed  should  I  e  taken  to  regain 
general  price  sta  nlity  and  thus 
strengthen  confidenqe  in  our  Nation's 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after  Dr.  Burns' 
address  was  deliverec^  a  perceptive  com- 
mentary on  inflation  by  Dr.  Paul  W. 
Mccracken  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Dr.  McCracl  en's  views  were  in- 
dependently support)  ire  of  the  inflation 
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The  information  f ol  ows 

Catching  the  Intlation  Rabbit 
(By  Paul  W.  ii  cCracken) 

"But  how  do  you  cat;h  the  rabbit?"  The 
question  came  at  the  c  inference  on  world- 
wide inflation  sponsoied  Jointly  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Ina  tltue  for  Public  Pol- 
icy Research  and  the  Hjover  Institution.  It 
was  asked  by  Professor]  John  H.  Young  of 
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Mr.      BROWN      o        Michigan.      Mr.     the  University  of  British  Columbia  and  for 


Illinois  College  by 


economic  prosperity 


Ike  the  present  rate 


to  discuss  the  steps 


correctives  cited  by 


Professor  of  Bus- 
it  the  University  of 


Ezra  Day  University 
iness  Administration 
Michigan.  Both  Dr.  :$ums  and  Dr.  Mc- 
cracken have  served  tv.-ith  distinction  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

In  Dr.  McCracken's  commentary  on 
inflation  the  point  is  made  that  only 
with  price  stability  d(  es  sustainable  eco- 
nomic growth  becom«  attainable.  A  pro- 
gram to  achieve  dishiflation — price  sta- 
bility as  distinguished  from  inflation  and 
deflation — requires  the  implementation 
of  proper  governmental  policies.  Such 
policies  must  recogniae  that  no  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  price  level!  can  occur  without 
fiscal  smd  monetary  restraint.  But  the 
price-stability  strategy  requires  more 
than  that.  The  stabilisation  program  re- 
quires a  rounded  character  that  reflects 
the  many  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

One  essential  element  of  the  strategy 
is  the  prescription  of  a  coordinated  and 
coherent  program  dealing  with  the  prob- 
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merly  chairman  of  the  Prices  and  Incomes 
therapy  that  does  not  exi  st. 

With  his  usual  chare  cteristlc  for  getting 
at  the  heat  of  the  policy  problem.  Professor 
Young  asked  the  key  question.  The  tools  of 
economic  analysis  are  adequate  to  prescribe  a 
way  for  cooling  the  In^ation.  Tough  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  pursued  long  enough 
would  make  the  price  Kvel  quiet  down. 

Would  such  action,  hdwever,  produce  ten- 
sions and  strains  beyonl  the  boundaries  of 
what  the  political  prouess  could  tolerate? 
Would  these  strains  produce  such  high  rates 
of  Interest  that  some  ol  our  intermediating 
financial  Institutions,  a  iich  as  savings  and 
loan  associations,  might  experience  lethally 
large  outflows  of  funds?  What  is  a  strategy, 
in  short,  for  working  d>wn  the  rate  of  in- 
flation that  takes  Into  recount  the  realities 
of  tue  political  process.  These  policies  must 
be  Implemented  through  government.  Advice 
to  governments  that  the  y  could  not  possibly 
take  may  be  useful  for  1  Dng-run  public  edu- 
cation, but  it  is  not  apt  to  launch  the  pro- 
gress which  we  need  cow  down  from  the 
stratosphere  of  12%-14  7o  rate  of  Inflation. 

Even  the  fundaments  measures  them- 
selves are  apt  to  be  more  acceptable  if  the 
public  believes  that  here  is  a  coherent  strat- 
egy or  program  for  dealing  with  this  many- 
sided  problem.  Otherwiss  policy  either  looks 
ad  hoc  or  wedded  to  sue  i  things  as  high  m- 
terest  rates  and  hard  bidgets,  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  citizenry  lo  see  a  coordinated 
program  can  Itself  be  a  source  of  unease. 

What  would  be  some  elements  of  such  a 
program?  The  first  point  to  make  is  that 
while  the  strategy  requires  more  than  fiscal 
and  monetary  restraint,  i  uch  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary restraint  Is  essentli  \l.  And  It  does  work. 
It  was  used  In  1956-57  and  by  mld-1958  a 
price-level  stability  emerged  on  which  the 
expansion  of  the  early  1960s  could  be  built. 
It  was  used  in  1968-69,  a  ad  by  early  1970  the 
accelerating  inflation  crested  at  about  a  77o 
rate,  receding  then  to  the  3%%-4%  zone 
by  the  first  half  of  1971. 

The  orthodoxy  of  a  lygone  era,  In  fact, 
prescribed  a  sufBclently  ievere  credit  crunch 
to  break  the  Inflation  land  the  inflatlon- 
mlndedness,  with  the  cradlt  authorities  then 
reversing  their  policies  li  order  to  minimize 
damage  to  bona  fide  business  activity.  It  was 
the  strategy  in  1929  (if  tnentlon  of  that  ill- 
fated  year  is  not  regarded  as  such  a  financial 
expletive  as  to  require  deletion),  and  it 
worked.  The  unfortunat^  1931  tightening  of 
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monetary  policy  not  only  gave  us  a  leading 
candidate  for  the  most  inept  episode  of  cen- 
tral banking  history,  with  two  further  and 
unnecessary  years  of  financial  and  economic 
collapse,  but  It  also  forever  obscuied  a  good 
Job  of  puncturing  the  1929  speculative  boom 
with  a  subsequent  quick  reversal  to  an  easier 
policy. 

NECESSARY   RESTRAINTS 

Any  disinflationary  program,  in  fact,  must 
recognize  that  no  stabilization  of  the  price 
level  has  ever  occurred  without  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint.  Much  as  we  intellectuals 
recoil  at  the  thought  of  subscribing  to  a 
straight-forward  Idea,  the  need  for  this  re- 
straint is  an  inescapable  lesson  from  history. 
(We  are  more  comfortable  arguing  that  down 
is  really  up,  or  that  the  way  to  halt  Inflation 
is  really  to  pursue  yet  more  inflationary 
policies.) 

With  the  federal  budget  on  a  national  ac- 
counts basis  already  in  the  black,  our  fiscal 
position  Is  not  far  off  target  IT  we  resist  the 
temptation  of  a  tax  reduction  that  would 
force  more  Treasury  borrowing  In  credit 
markets  that  are  already  floundering  from 
heavy  demands.  A  more  difficult  question  Is 
whether  the  Federal  Reserve  can  bring  the 
rate  of  monetary  expansion  down  to  the  5'n- 
6':'f,  zone  required  for  progress  against  in- 
flation without  pushing  interest  rates  so 
high  as  to  risk  financial  disorder. 

A  credible  stabilization  program  must  also 
recognize  candidly  that  no  inflation  can  be 
cooled  without  some  rise  in  unemployment. 
Only  a  knave  or  a  fool  would  hold  otherwise. 
To  counter  this  inflation  the  rate  of  un- 
employment might  well  rise  one  or  two  per- 
centage points  for  a  period.  That  is  In  itself 
unfortunate,  but  so  Is  the  trauma  and  social 
divislveness  of  continued  Inflation.  And  ac- 
cepttag  for  a  time  a  labor  force  94%  or  so 
employed,  rather  than  95%,  puts  this  trade- 
off in  better  perspective.  In  any  case  govern- 
ment and  economists  both  had  better  be 
blunt  and  candid  about  this  trade-off  rather 
than  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  some  painless 
therapy  that  does  not  exist. 

If  the  employment  rate  must  be  expected 
to  edge  downward  by  a  percentage  point  or 
two  for  a  time,  an  Integral  part  of  any 
rounded  program  for  disinflation  must  be 
attention  to  the  maintenance  of  incomes.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  pity  that  this  country  cannot 
Jettison  Its  polyglot  array  of  welfare  pro- 
grams, programs  that  have  caused  cumulative 
pauperization  of  cosmic  proportions,  in  favor 
of  a  systematic  and  generalized  Income  main- 
tenance program.  Here  again,  however,  the 
groups  with  their  vested  Interest  in  the 
management  of  present  programs  clearly 
have  enough  political  clout  to  prevent  such 
sensible  action. 

What  we  do  need,  therefore,  Is  a  further 
strengthening  of  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  in  terms  of  benefits,  dura- 
tion of  payments  and  coverage.  Approximate- 
ly 607c  of  the  unemployed  are  now  covered 
by  unemployment  compensation,  and  a  high 
proportion  of  those  unemployed  in  any 
month  will  be  back  at  work  the  next  month. 
It  is  a  rapidly  changing  group.  Even  so,  a 
strengthening  of  existing  Income  mainte- 
nance programs  must  be  a  part  of  any  well- 
rounded  approach  to  economic  stabilization. 

A  coordinated  stabilization  program  must 
also  recognize  that  some  prices  need  to  be 
raised.  With  the  explosion  of  the  general 
price  level  since  the  end  of  1972,  some  prices 
have  lagged  so  seriously  as  to  put  in  serious 
Jeopardy  the  financial  integrity  of  these 
institutions.  There  Is  raw  material  In  the 
electric  utility  Industry,  for  example,  for  a 
series  of  Penn  Centrals  during  the  year  or 
two  ahead  if  their  rates  are  not  realigned 
with  the  higher  prices  these  companies  must 
pay  for  the  coal  and  oU  that  they  convert 
Into  electricity.  While  these  decisions  must 
be  made  by  state  regulatory  authorities,  it 
Is  the  federal  government  that  manages  the 
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monetary,  economic  and  environmental  poli- 
cies that  have  put  the  state  regulatory  au- 
thorities in  a  political  box  and  many  of  these 
companies  on  the  ropes.  It  is  significant 
that  the  government  of  Japan,  In  its  own 
stabilization  program,  grasped  this  nettle. 
Finally,  a  rounded  strategy  for  disinfla- 
tion must  Include  actions  that  would  mini- 
mize the  duration  and  magnitude  of  slack 
in  the  economy  required  to  get  the  rate  of 
inflation  down  to  more  acceptable  levels' 
While  generalized  indexation  Is  neither  feas- 
ible nor  desirable,  it  has  a  role  to  play.  At 
this  transitional  Junction  it  would  be  better 
for  unions  and  managements  to  bargain  out 
the  real  wage  increase,  with  a  cost  of  living 
escalator  to  keep  the  Increase  real,  than  to 
freeze  an  assumed  high  future  rate  of  in- 
flation into  wage  contracts. 

INFLATION  AI.ERTS 

While  little  could  realistically  be  expected 
from  it,  a  government  procedure  for  periodic 
reports  on  wage  and  price  developments,  in- 
cluding citation  of  specific  cases  that  would 
seem  to  indicate  failure  of  market  competi- 
tion to  discipline  price  or  wage  Increases, 
might  be  useful.  This  would  be  along  the 
lines  of  the  Inflation  alerts  of  1970-71,  and 
judging  by  responses  from  those  cited  (e.g., 
the  40%  1970  taxi  fare  increase  in  New  York) 
these  alerts  in  a  few  selected  cases  might 
Induce  some  slight  diffidence  in  pricing 
decisions.  Unlike  the  old  alerts,  however,  this 
effort  should  be  at  arms  length  from  the 
President's  Executive  Office,  rather  than  as 
four  years  ago  in  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  or  the  President  would  quickly 
be  drawn  more  deeply  into  direct  wage- 
price  action  than  would  be  desirable.  The 
great  danger  is  that  because  scolding  busi- 
nesses is  politically  popular,  the  attention 
given  to  such  an  activity  would  overly  em- 
phasize it  relative  to  its  Inevitably  quite 
limited  significance,  and  "the  President's  pro- 
gram" would  be  Judged  a  failure. 

More  could  be  done  by  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  monopoly-like  situations 
that  make  for  high  prices,  and  the  real  op- 
portunities here  are  arrangements  that  the 
government  Itself  fosters.  It  is  government 
that  has  tirranged  matters  so  that  in  many 
cases  taxis  must  operate  at  50%  efficiency 
on  airport  runs  (being  forced  to  return 
empty  to  the  airport  or  to  the  city).  It  Is 
the  federal  government  that  promotes  wage 
Infiatlon  through  such  programs  as  the 
Davis  Bacon  Act  or  excessively  rapid  es- 
calation of  the  minimum  wage.  It  Is  gov- 
ernment that  applauds  the  virtues  of  com- 
petition for  others  but  doggedly  insists  on 
monopoly  in  many  of  Its  enterprise-like  ac- 
tivities. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  for  example, 
that  removal  of  the  Postal  Service  monop- 
oly on  first  class  mall  would  result  in  bet- 
ter postal  service  for  customers  and  better 
Jobs  for  those  in  the  business.  Unfortu- 
nately the  great  effort  at  postal  reform  took 
the  direction  of  slightly  privatizing  an  or- 
ganization that  retained  its  monopoly.  The 
disappointing  results  were  inevitable. 
Whether  the  Postmaster  General  remains 
in  the  Cabinet  or  not  could  be  expected  to 
make  little  difference  In  service,  but  giv- 
ing the  customer  the  right  to  use  alterna- 
tives would  have  made  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  logically  mo- 
nopolies explain  high  prices  but  not  rising 
prices.  Once  the  monopoly  position  is  ex- 
ploited. It  presumably  no  longer  exerts 
continuing  upward  pressure  on  prices.  The 
process  of  unwinding  some  of  these  monop- 
oly situations,  however,  coiild  exert  some 
downward  pressures  when  we  are  trying  to 
restabillze  the  price  level. 

Fiscal  and  monetary  restraint.  In  short. 
Is  essential  to  achieving  a  new  price-level 
stability.  It  could  even  do  the  Job  itself. 
There  is  a  better  chance  to  keep  the  traosl- 
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tlon  pains  within  politically  acceptable 
erances,  however,  if  the  stabilization 
gram   has  a  more   rounded  character 
refiects  the  many  dimensions  of  this 
lem. 
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PSYCHOSURGERY    AND    THE    Li  >W 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

O*-    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVE^ 
Wednesday.  June  26.  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  psycAo- 
surgery  is  a  subject  most  of  us  are  fan  lil- 
iar  with  to  a  limited  degree.  It  involves 
tampering  with  elements  of  the  brain 
in  order  to  suppress  violent  or  antisoc  lal 
behavior.  An  estimated  500  to  700  peo  ale 
a  year  undergo  this  operation.  Howe\  er, 
while  we  are  cognizant  of  its  frequency 
and  potentially  dangerous  ethical  and 
legal  connotations,  it  is  an  all  too  in- 
known  fact  that  only  one  State— Ore- 
gon— regulates  psychosurgery  by  law. 

Upon  reading  the  following  articli 
was  amazed  and  incensed  that  sich 
medical  behavior  was  allowed  in  any 
form,  let  alone  given  a  free  reign.  And 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  enhghtening  i  he 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  present  le  fal 
situation  regarding  this  most  egregidus 
offense  to  human  dignity,  that  I  respe  ;t 
fully  submit  the  following  excerpt  fr)m 
the  May  1974  issue  of  Psychology  Todi  y : 

PSYCHOSTTRCERT  AND  THE  tiAW — THE  MOVEMENT 

To  PtTLL  Out  the  Electrodes 
(By  Carole  Wade  Offlr) 

In  Ken  Kesey's  One  Flew  Over  the  Cuck<|o 
Nest,  a  lobotomy  puts  a  permanent  halt 
Randle  Patrick  McMurphy's  heroic 
against   Big   Nurse.   In   Michael   Cricht^ 
Terminal  Man,  Harry  Benson  learns  to  e 
worrying  and  love  the  electrical  charge 
gets   from  40  electrodes   Implanted  In 
brain.  The  characters  are  fictional,  but 
chosurgery  is  not.  An  estimated  500  to 
people  a  year  undergo  brain  surgery 
at  controlling  their  behavior. 

Brain   surgery   of    any   kind   is   a 
matter,   not   only   because   of  the  inherent 
risks  Involved,  but  because  damage  to 
brain  is  irreversible:  bram  cells,  unlike  o 
ceUs  of  the  body,  do  not  regenerate.  So 
might  expect  experimental  psychosurgery 
come  under  strict  regulation.  Not  so.  At 

writing,  only  one  state    (Oregon)    regu 

psychosurgery  by  law.  In  most  instance! 
physician  Intending  to  practice  psychos^- 
gery,  whether  for  research  or  clinical 
poses,   encounters  no  special   legal 
or  requirements.  The  result  has  been 
control,   flimsy  follow-up,   and   a  dearth 
public  information. 

The  mildest  proposal  for  regulation  _ 
on  stepped-up  review  by  peer  group. 
physician's    peers,    not    the    patient's, 
amounts  to  self-regulation,  and  up  to 
the  record  of  the  medical  profession  in 
area  has  been  disappointing.  Willard  < 
President  of  the  prestigious  Hastings  Insjtl 
tute  of  Society,  Ethics  and  the  Life  So.. 
told  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  health 
professional  organizations  have   fimctloiied 
essentially     as     protective     guilds:     •" 
groups  are  seriants  of  the  professional, 
servants  do  not  dictate  to  their  masters. 

A  somewhat  stronger  proposal  Is  for 
datory  review  by  boards  comprised  of  b<Jth 
physicians  and  laymen.  Although  this 
reasonable  enough  suggestion  (many 
tals  already  have  such  boards).  Its 
ness  ultimately  rests  on  the  conscientioiis- 
ness  of  board  members,  and  their  wlUlngni  m 
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to  accept  some  of  the  responsibility  now 
vested  In  individual  doctors.  That  became 
dramatlcsLlly  clear  last  year  In  the  first  court 
case  to  limit  the  practice  of  psychosurgery. 

The  case  involved  a  criminal  sexual  psycho- 
path, L.S.,  who  bad  been  charged  18  years 
earlier  with  first-degree  murder  and  rape, 
and  had  been  confined  ever  since  in  a  Michi- 
gan mental  hospital.  L.S.  was  to  be  the  first 
psychosurgery  patient  In  a  state-funded  ex- 
perimental program  at  the  Lafayette  Clinic, 
a  research  facility  of  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health.  He  was  already 
scheduled  for  electrode  implantation,  when 
a  legal -services  lawyer,  Gabe  Kalmowltz, 
learned  about  the  plan  and  related  his  con- 
cern to  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  There  was  a 
rush  of  publicity,  and  Kalmowltz  decided  to 
bring  suit  on  his  own  behalf  as  a  taxpayer 
and  on  behalf  of  other  taxpayers. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  pressure,  the  state 
withdrew  Its  funds  and  the  two  physicians 
who  had  proposed  the  project,  Ernst  Rodin 
and  Jacques  Gottlieb,  dropped  their  plans. 
But  since  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Lafayette  Clinic  from  reviving  its  program 
later  on,  and  because  important  questions 
remained  to  be  resolved,  the  court  decided  to 
hear  the  case  anyway. 

According  to  an  American  Orthopsychlatrlc 
Association  (ADA)  frlend-of-the-court  brief, 
testimony  at  the  trial  revealed  that  although 
the  clinic  bad  a  committee  that  met  weekly 
to  discuss  research  activities  It  never  heard 
the  psychosurgery  proposal.  A  standing 
committee  on  human  and  animal  experimen- 
tation did  review  it,  along  with  another  pro- 
posal, but  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half, 
Elliot  Luby,  Chairman  of  that  committee, 
testified  that  he  did  not  know  exactly  which 
parts  of  the  brain  were  being  considered  for 
surgery,  and  said  that  In  approving  the  proj- 
ect, the  committee  relied  heavily  on  infor- 
mation from  Rodin. 

Two  ad  hoc  committees  also  passed  judg- 
ment. One,  a  selection  committee,  simply  re- 
viewed the  patient's  records  to  make  sure 
they  met  certain  broad  criteria,  without 
Judging  the  appropriateness  of  psychosurgery 
m  his  particular  case.  A  consent  committee, 
composed  of  a  law  professor,  a  clergyman,  and 
a  certified  public  accountant,  verified,  on  the 
basis  of  information  from  the  authors  of  the 
proposal,  that  L.S.  had  freely  given  consent; 
they  did  not  make  an  Independent  investiga- 
tion. In  fact,  In  his  letter  of  approval,  the 
accountant  pleaded  lack  of  competence  to 
review  the  matter.  The  ADA  brief  quotes  him 
as  saying:  "As  a  layman  I  am  unqualified  to 
comment  on  any  of  the  many  technical  as- 
pects which  are  involved  In  the  project. 
Therefore  we  must  all  trust  the  good  inten- 
tions and  technical  competence  of  the  Hos- 
pital Medical  Committee,  psychologists,  psy- 
chiatrists, neurologists,  etc,  who  have  re- 
viewed and  evaluated  [L.S.]  case." 

L.S.  gave  written  consent  to  the  procedures 
that  were  to  be  used  on  him,  but  his  testi- 
mony at  the  trial  indicated  that  he  was  In- 
fluenced by  his  hopes  for  release  after  the 
operation.  (E.G.  Yudashkln,  Director  of  the 
State  Department  of  Mental  Health,  testified 
that  In  any  event,  L.S.  would  have  been  con- 
sidered for  release  within  six  months  to  a 
year.)  Furthermore,  L.S.  claimed  that  at 
the  time  he  thought  he  was  approving  only 
electrode  implantation,  not  destructive  sur- 
gery. His  parents,  who  did  not  talk  to  any  of 
the  doctors  before  signing  the  form,  were  un- 
der the  same  impression. 

The  plaintiffs  argued  that  an  incarcerated 
person,  even  more  than  most  patients,  is 
eager  to  please  his  doctors.  Since  L.S.  had 
led  a  restricted  and  regimented  life  for  many 
years,  he  was  understandably  flattered  by  the 
sudden  attention  he  was  receiving.  He  de- 
scribed Ills  experience  for  the  court: 
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"We  (L.S.  and  Dr.  'Sadasbkin]  discussed 
this  matter.  And  he  let :  ae  have  my  opinions 
and  my  discussions  abo  it  it.  And,  well,  hey, 
this  Is  neat,  because  ya  n  usually  are  told — 
you  know — what  you  ar«  going  to  do  and  how 
you  are  going  to  do  it  an  1  why.  And  there  was 
very  little  room  for  your  >wn  real  opinions  or 
decisions  .  .  .  And  I  f e  t  very  pleased  with 
the  fact  that  I  was — yo  i  know — that  It  was 
left  up  to  me  to  make  the  decision  about 
this." 

A  three-man  panel  ol  judges  agreed  with 
the  plaintiff's  argumenti.  Citing  the  Nurem- 
berg Code,  a  general  guide  to  medical  ethics 
that  grew  out  of  the  fan  tous  war-crime  trials 
of  World  War  II,  they  n  led  that  Involuntar- 
ily confined  patients  are  jnable  to  give  legally 
adequate  consent  to  an  experimental,  high- 
risk  operation  like  psyc  losurgery.  They  also 
referred  to  the  First  Ame  idment,  which  guar- 
antees the  right  to  f rei  expression,  and  by 
implication,  free  general  ion,  of  Ideas.  An  op- 
eration that  might  blu  nt  emotion,  deaden 
memory,  and  limit  Int  sllect  wovQd  violate 
that  right,  the  court  nojed. 

Although  this  ruling  does  not  extend  to 
voluntarily  confined  patients,  Mental  Health 
Law  Project  lawyer  CI  arles  Halpern,  who 
represented  the  AOA  at  i  he  trial,  believes  the 
case  will  serve  as  a  cau  tlon  to  other  physi- 
cians contemplating  sliillar  operations.  "If 
I  were  a  neurosurgeon  itoday,"  he  observes, 
"I  would  not  do  psychoturgery." 

The  clamor  over  psychosurgery  will  not 
end  with  the  case  of  L.S.  Last  December, 
the  mother  of  a  mucli-publlclzed  psycho- 
surgery patient,  "Thoma*  R."  filed  a  two-mll- 
1  ion-dollar  lawsuit  against  Vernon  Mark,  the 
physician  who  performed  an  amygdalotomy 
on  Thomas  to  treat  his  alleged  violent  rage. 
[See  "The  Pacification  pf  the  Brain,"  page 
59.]  The  suit  also  nam^s  Frank  Ervin,  the 
psychiatrist  who  worked  with  Mark  on  the 
case.  The  mother  claims  that  adequately  In- 
formed consent  was  not  obtained,  and  the 
resiilts  of  the  operation  severely  disabled  her 
son.  More  suits  seem  likely. 

There  la  also  Increasing  interest  In  Wash- 
ington. Last  year,  Senat|}r  J.  Olenn  Beall  of 
Maryland  Introduced  leMslatlon  that  would 
have  Imposed  a  two-^ar  moratorium  on 
Federally  funded  psyohosiu-gery,  and  re- 
quired a  thorough  HEW  study  of  the  whole 
problem.  However,  oppdeltlon  arose  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Norrls  Cotton  of 
New  Hampshire  told 
member  of  his  own  fi 
greatly  from  a  lobotoE 
cerned  that  desperate  patients  would  lose  the 
chance  to  undergo  similar  operations.  The 
supporters  of  the  bill  wKnpromlsed  by  drop- 
ping the  provision  for  a  tnoratorlum.  The  re- 
duced version,  calling  <or  a  comprehensive 
study,  pEissed  the  Sena^  as  an  amendment 
to  a  Kennedy  bill  deallj 
protection  of  human  st 
ing.  that  bUl  Is  In  a  Jol 
ference  committee. 

Another   pending   bill 
House   by   Representatlf 
Ohio,  would  go  much 
psychosurgery  altogethd 
nected  health-care  facilities.  The  bill  "is  In  a 
House  committee,  whereiit  may  very  well  die. 

Although  the  prospects  for  an  Immediate 
Federal  ban  or  moratoriifm  on  psychosurgery 
seem  dim,  Government  agencies  have  grown 
wary  of  supporting  psyihosurglcal  research. 
Last  year,  NIH  turned  down  a  large  grant 
requested  by  Vernon  Mark.  HEW  does  not 
currently  fund  any  psychosurglcal  experi- 
mentation, and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  cut  off  all  funding  of 
programs  that  seek  to  alter  behavior  through 
brain  svirgery.  Such  actions  refiect  a  grow- 
ing public  concern  abof  t  the  ethical,  social 
and  legal  Implications 
nology. 
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HON.  LES  ASPIN 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  Ju-^e 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  28  States  pay 


more  for  defense  than 
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they  receive  back 


in  defense-related  spending  according  to 
a  new  detailed  study  which  I  released 
this  Monday. 

The  study,  was  prepared  by  Michigan 
State  political  scientist;  James  Anderson, 
an  associate  professor  ki  the  Department 
of  Humanities.  The  study  compares  the 
so-called  tax  burdenl  that  individual 
States  pay  for  defense  I  to  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  retume^  to  the  State  as 
defense-related  spending. 

This  study  is  a  startling  evidence  that 
the  defense  burden  is  shared  very  un- 
equally by  the  American  people.  It  should 
be  quite  a  jolt  for  the  \  axpayers  of  these 
28  States  to  learn  tha ;  the  Pentagon  is 
such  a  ten-ible  drain  on  their  State's 
economy. 

Of  course,  national  jdefense  spending 
benefits  everybody  by  providing  for  na- 
tional security.  The  problem  is  that  some 
regions  benefit  more  jthan  others  and 
the  overall  level  of  deiense  spending  is 
much  too  high. 

The  biggest  loser  is  Michigan.  That 
State  loses  74.1  cents  sf  every  dollar  it 
pays  to  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
defense  taxes. 

The  biggest  winner  Is  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  receives  $5.17  in  defense 
spending  for  every  dollar  paid  In  taxes. 

Other  big  gainers  from  heavy  weapons 
and  defense  spending  are:  Alaska— $3.41 
for  every  tax  dollar;  Hawaii— $2.45  for 
every  tax  dollar;  New  Mexico — $2.68:  and 
Virginia — $1.97.  1 

The  taxpayers  who! take  the  biggest 
beating  as  the  result  or  excessive  defense 
spending  live  in  Midwestern  States.  Il- 
linois loses  73  cents  of  every  dollar,  Wis- 
consin 72  cents,  Iowa  66  cents,  and  Min- 
nesota 60  cents. 

It  Is  also  surprising  to  learn  that  the 
defense  is  a  significajnt  drain  on  the 
economy  of  most  majoiJ  industrial  States. 
New  York,  niinois,  Or^io,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey  all  have  net  losses.  Cali- 
fornia is  the  only  major  industrial  State 
that  gains  from  high  Pentagon  spend- 
ing. 

Taxpayers  in  the  loteer  States  should 
know  that  high  Pentagon  spending  does 
not  create  more  jobs  for  their  States  but 
destroys  jobs  by  remcwrtng  more  money 
than  is  returned. 

The  study  calculates ithe  tax  burden  of 
each  State  based  on  Information  com- 
piled by  the  Tax  Foundation  and  deter- 
mines a  "tax  burden?  for  each  State. 
This  is  compared  to  the  spending  of  the 
Pentagon  in  that  Statie  to  determine  if 
that  State  is  a  net  gainer  or  loser. 

On  a  per  capita  basl  i  the  biggest  loser 
is  Illinois  which  suff(rs  a  net  loss  of 
$335.77  per  capita  on  defense  spending. 
Illinois  actually  pays  $  1.7  billion  more  in 
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taxes  than  it  receives  back  in  defense- 
related  spending. 

Taxpayers  should  know  that  when  the 
Congress  and  the  Pentagon  boost  the  de- 
fense budget  they  are  damaging  the 
economy  of  most  States  and  particularly 
the  large  industrial  States  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

The  charts  outlined  in  the  study  fol- 
low: 

STATES  THAT  GAIN  FROM  PENTAGON  SPENDING 


State 


Net 

gain 

(millions) 


Per 

capita 

gain 


Percent 
gain 


1.  District  of  Columbia $1,604.8 

2.  Alaska 324.4 

3.  New  Mexico 475.7 

4.  Hawaii 477.8 

b.  Virginia 1,565.6 

6.  UtaTi... 259.1 

7.  Mississippi 342.7 

8.  Wyoming 68.4 

9.  South  Carolina 366.7 

10.  Washington 617.8 

11.  Arizona 261.7 

12.  Colorado 342.3 

13.  North  Dakota 69.2 

14.  Caiitomia 2.460.0 

15.  Oklahoma.. 158.6 

16.  Missouri... 318.9 

17.  New  Hampshire 46.1 

18.  Alabama 134.3 

19.  Texas 565.5 

20.  Maryland 252.0 

21.  Georgia 204.0 

22.  Nevada 26.1 

23.  Kansas 14.5 


$2,145.46 

417.0 

998.15 

241.0 

446,67 

K"8.0 

590.61 

k:  0 

328.63 

97.  i 

230.11 

84.6 

151.43 

74.0 

198.37 

58.1 

137. 59 

54.9 

179.44 

44.5 

134.55 

42.7 

145.23 

42.3 

109.49 

41.9 

120.20 

27.8 

60.21 

19.8 

67.09 

18.7 

59.80 

17.0 

38.26 

15.1 

111.22 

14.6 

62.13 

14.3 

43.22 

14.2 

49.53 

10.4 

6.42 

1.8 

STATES  THAT  LOSE  FROM  PENTAGON  SPENDING 


State 


Net 

loss 

(millions) 


Per 

capita 

loss 


Percent 
loss 


I.Kentucky J40.9 

2.  North  Carolina 70.7 

3.  Rhode  Island 33.5 

4.  Florida 256.9 

5.  Massachusetts 291.7 

6.  Tennessee 142.9 

7.  Idaho 45.5 

S.Louisiana 27L3 

9.  Connecticut 539.4 

10.  Arkansas...! 150.5 

11.  Montana 79.2 

12.  Delaware 95.9 

13.  Pennsylvania 1, 755. 8 

U.Nebraska 203.5 

15.  South  Dakota 72.9 

16.  New  Jersey 1,545.8 

17.  Indiana 834.1 

IS.NewYork 4,100.8 

19.  Maine 156.7 

20.  Ohio 2,142.9 

21.  Vermont 87.7 

22.  Minnesota 830.0 

23.  Iowa 629  7 

24.  West  Virginia 334.2 

25.  Oregon 540.1 

26.  Wisconsin 1, 135. 1 

27.  Illinois 3,777.7 

28.  Michigan 2.685.8 


HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  ON  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


J12.40 

4.5 

13.56 

4.8 

34.61 

9.1 

35.39 

10.2 

50.41 

11.5 

35.45 

12.5 

60.18 

21.5 

72.93 

26.4 

175.02 

32.1 

76.09 

32.9 

110.15 

34.7 

169.74 

35.9 

147.22 

37.2 

133.44 

39.3 

107.36 

40.3 

209. 76 

42.5 

157.64 

44.4 

223.28 

47.0 

152.29 

51.2 

198.73 

54.6 

189.82 

58.8 

213.03 

60.8 

218.42 

66.3 

187.64 

66.5 

247.53 

71.7 

251.13 

72.3 

335.76 

73.1 

295.74 

74.1 

HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26.  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  will  con- 
duct hearings  to  consider  H.R.  15643. 
This  Is  a  bill  to  reorganize  public  higher 
education  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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authorize  the  consolidation  of  the  exist- 
ing institutions  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion into  a  single  land-grant  University 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  establish  a 
Board  of  Trustees  with  specific  authority 
and  direction  to  administer  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  1 :  30  p.m.  on 
Monday,  July  1,  and  Wednesday,  July  3, 
1974,  in  room  1310  of  the  Longworth 
House  OfSce  Building. 

Any  persons  or  groups  wishing  to 
testify,  should  contact  Joseph  Clair,  sub- 
committee counsel,  by  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Friday.  June  28,  1974,  at 
225-2661. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  OSHA 
EXEMPTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  amendment  may  be  offered 
tomorrow  that  would  exempt  small  em- 
ployers from  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake,  a  vote  for  exemption  is  not  a 
vote  to  assist  small  business;  rather,  it  is 
a  vote  to  gut  the  act. 

Perhaps  the  best  testimony  yet  re- 
ceived in  the  hearings  now  underway  in 
the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  was  that 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  HuNGATE).  I  would  like  to 
share  parts  of  his  perceptive  statement 
at  this  point: 

Statement  of  Hon.  William  L.  Hitngate 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  I  wish  to  begin  by 
expressing  my  appreciation  to  you  for  af- 
fording me  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today.  As  you  know,  OSHA  appUes  to  all 
employers  in  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  95%  of  all  those  employers  are 
small  businessmen,  employing  50%  of  the 
workers  In  this  Nation.  This  act  has  had  a 
significant  Impact  on  this  segment  of  our 
society. 

My  testimony  today  is  based  on  some  re- 
cent hearings  on  OSHA  that  were  held  by  my 
subcommittee  on  environmental  problems 
affecting  small  business  of  the  house  per- 
manent select  committee  on  smaU  business. 
These  hearings,  held  in  Kansas  City  Mis- 
souri, and  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  February  8 
and  9.  1974,  revealed  a  significant  change  In 
attitude  on  the  part  of  many  small  business- 
men and  women  toward  OSHA.  When  my 
subcommittee  conducted  its  original  hear- 
ings in  1972,  the  majority  of  witnesses  were 
openly  antagonistic  toward  OSHA  and  even 
toward  the  concept  of  OSHA.  However,  dur- 
ing our  recent  hearings,  the  complaints  were 
more  specific  and  some  witnesses  praised  the 
cooperative  attitude  of  OSHA  officials. 

Mr.  Howard  Shulte,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health, 
Department  of  Labor,  made  a  very  frank  and 
forthright  presentation  on  behalf  of  OSHA, 
and  we  were  particularly  Impressed  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  willing  to  come  out  to  the 
field  and  to  stay  and  listen  to  the  testimony 
on  both  days.  It  Is  this  kind  of  interest  and 
dedication  on  the  part  of  the  administrators 
which  is  responsible  for  the  changing  atti- 
tude In  the  small  business  community  to- 
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ward  OSHA  and  which  should  go  far  towa  ds 
correcting  administrative  errors. 

WhUe  attitudes  are  changing.  It  Is  cliar 
from  the  testimony  we  received  that  mt  cb 
still  needs  to  be  done. 

By  far,  the  mcst  universal  plea  was  or 
consultative  inspections.  SmaU  buslnes  les 
simply  do  not  have  the  financial  resourres 
to  have  a  full  time  safety  expert  or  hire  (  x- 
penslve  consultants,  especially  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  i  he 
recommended  improvements  wlU  satl  ify 
OSHA's  criteria.  I  am  convinced  that  snail 
busmesses  sincerely  want  to  comply  w  th 
health  and  safety  standards,  but  small  bu  b1- 
nesses,  almost  by  definition,  have  liml  ed 
resources  and  can  Ul  afford  even  a  slif  ht 
miscalculation  or  a  misguided  good  lnt<  n- 
tlon. 

We  have  received  complaints  that  the  ci  a- 
tions  lacked  specificity,  In  that  employ  jrs 
were  told  that  the  existing  wiring  was  in- 
proper  or  that  there  was  not  adequate  ven  tl- 
lation,  but  the  employers  were  not  told  wl  at 
would  be  adequate  wiring  or  proper  ventl  a- 
tlon.  Modifications  of  this  magnitude  are  <  x- 
penslve  and  employers  striving  to  confo-m 
should  be  given  assistance  In  their  effort* 
and  assurance  from  OSHA  officials  that  wl  at 
they  Intend  to  do  complies  with  the  requl  'e- 
ments  of  the  law. 

I  realize  that  there  are  differing  opinlcns 
as  to  who  should  provide  consultative  sev- 
ices.  Mr.  Stender  has  stated  that  he  belle'  es 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration  il- 
ready  has  the  authority  to  provide  it,  ajtd, 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Small  Busln  sss 
Act  (PL  85-536),  It  probably  does.  But  It 
does  not  have  the  expertise  or  the  fundi  tig 
to  acquire  such  expertise,  and  it  does  i  ot 
appear  that  It  will  receive  It.  Additionally, 
what  is  the  sense  of  duplicating  the  expur- 
tlse  already  existing  in  another  Fede  'al 
agency. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  AFL-CIO  belle'  es 
that  If  OSHA  is  to  provide  consultative  se:  v- 
Ices,  It  should  be  done  under  a  separi  to 
branch  of  OSHA,  on  the  grounds  that  consi  il- 
lative services  would  strain  the  already  un- 
dermanned Inspection  staff.  Understaffing  la 
a  serious  problem  and,  therefore,  this  is  a 
legitimate  concern.  Nonetheless,  the  aim  of 
this  act  is  to  provide  every  America;:  with 
a  safe  and  healthy  workplace,  and  I  belU  ve 
this  end  can  be  achieved  more  readJy 
through  cooperation  than  compulsion.  le- 
cause  of  the  existing  requirement  that  In- 
spectors must  cite  every  observed  vlolatl(  n, 
many  employers  do  not  want  OSHA  insp<  c- 
tors  in  their  plants.  This  deterrent  to  com- 
munication retards  cooperation  which  ce- 
lays  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  tie 
congressional  intent  of  this  act.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  power  to  fine  should  be  tak  >n 
away,  for  there  are  still  those  few  employ*  rs 
who  are  irresponsible  and  uncooperative  a:  id 
have  done  nothing  and,  therefore,  need  t  le 
coercive  power  of  a  fine  as  an  incentive.  B  it 
If  a  businessman  voluntarily  requests  in 
inspector  to  come  to  his  place  of  buslmss 
so  that  he  may  learn  what  needs  to  be  do  te 
because  he  wants  to  cooperate,  this  asslstan  :e 
should  be  avaUable  to  him  In  a  non-punltl  ^e 
manner.  But  unless  and  untU  it  Is  avalla):  le 
to  him  In  a  non-threatening  situation,  th  it 
businessman  is  going  to  avoid  contact  wl  h 
OSHA  officials,  and  whatever  vlolatlo:  ts 
which  may  exist  are  going  to  continue  un- 
abated untU  he  has  a  serious  accident  or  Is 
selected  to  be  Inspected  by  OSHA  officials. 

However,  if  non-punltlve  inspectors  we-e 
available,  he  would  then  be  far  more  like  y 
to  request  them  and  thereby  bring  his  ei- 
tabllshment  into  compliance  faster  ths  n 
what  Is  being  achieved  under  the  present 
method.  As  swift  compliance  is  the  objectii  e 
of  the  occupational  safety  and  health  act, 
and  as  mandatory  citations  are  retarding  tt  e 
attainment  of  this  objective,  I  stronglv  urg  a 
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a  modification  of  this  policy  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  consultative  inspec- 
tions so  that  the  ultimate  intent  of  the  act 
can  be  more  readily  achieved. 

The  National  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion has  also  taken  a  leadership  role  in 
trying  to  deal  constructively  with  the 
problems  smaU  businessmen  face  under 
OSHA.  I  would  like  to  share  their  letter 
to  me  on  this  matter : 
National  Smaix  Business  Association, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  24.  1974. 
Hon.  William  Steiger, 
Longtvorth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steigee:  We  have  been  apprised 
of  your  Intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  designed 
to  provide  on-site  consultation  services  for 
business.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the 
amendment  will  call  for  a  five  million  dollar 
appropriation  to  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  which  In  turn  will  make 
grants  to  the  states  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing on-site  consultative  services. 

This  approach  would  certainly  seem  to  an- 
swer the  needs  of  the  millions  of  small  busi- 
nesses who  are  In  desperate  need  of  help  in 
their  compliance  efforts.  NSB  feels  that  this 
wUl  alleviate  any  need  for  directly  amend- 
ing the  Act  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
Furthermore,  we  understand  that  by  allow- 
ing the  states  to  do  this,  the  consultation 
wUl  not  be  limited  to  firms  employing  25  or 
less.  There  are  a  great  many  medium-sized 
businesses  who  are  In  need  of  this  service. 

We  are  Informed  that  amendments  may 
also  be  Introduced  to  exempt  smaller  firms 
from  compliance.  While  on  the  surface  this 
action  would  seem  to  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem for  small  business,  we  found,  in  effect, 
that  the  exemption,  as  voted  during  the  pre- 
ceding Congress  was  so  limited  and  so  nar- 
row that  only  the  smallest  of  the  smalls 
would  have  benefited.  At  the  same  time,  any 
outright  exemption  would  tend  to  counter 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  Act  Itself,  mainly 
to  provide  the  safest  possible  work -place.  NSB 
certainly  has  no  desire  to  take  such  a  posi- 
tion. Our  problem,  and  that  of  our  member- 
ship, with  the  Act  has  always  been  In  the 
administration  thereof. 

Once  again  to  the  extent  that  your  pro- 
posed amendment  wUl  supply  the  needed 
consultation  services  and  will  further  assist 
small  business  In  coming  into  compliance, 
the  National  Small  Business  Association 
wholeheartedly  supports  your  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Milton  D.  Stewart, 

Vice  President. 

I  would  further  like  to  share  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  testimony  of  the  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  of  America 
presented  to  the  Select  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee on  June  25,  1974.  In  It  they  state: 

We  have  reviewed  all  of  the  bills  pending 
before  the  House.  Those  which  would  dis- 
criminate in  the  application  of  the  Act  based 
on  size  of  firm  regardless  If  It  be  15,  25,  or  250 
or  less,  are  objectionable  to  the  AGO.  We  have 
continuously  maintained  that  the  law  should 
apply  to  all. 

The  National  Safety  Council  and  the 
administration  have  also  strongly  op- 
posed exemption. 

The  above  statements  should  clarify 
beyond  any  doubt  that  what  small  busi- 
ness wants  and  needs  is  not  exemption 
but  rather  assistance. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  on-site  consultation 
and  oppose  gutting  exemption  during  the 
House's  consideration  of  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill. 
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J.  RHODES 


OF   AR  zona 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  1  tEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  ,  une  26,  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Ml.  Speaker,  the  Cin- 
ciimati  Enquirer,  on  June  16,  published 
an  editorial  outlinin  ?  President  Nixon's 
foreign  policy  initiatives  and  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  of  Staite  in  our  very  suc- 
cessful foreign  negotiations.  This  well- 
documented  editorial;  answers  the  insinu- 
ations of  some  of  th*  President's  critics. 
It  also  reveals  plainl  /  that  we  have  had 
a  well-planned,  susta  ined,  and  vigorously 
pursued  plan  to  deal  with  world  prob- 
lems, dating  back  to  the  President's  can- 
didacy in  1968.  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  they  tale  time  to  read  this 
detailed  analysis  of  our  overall  foreign 
policy,  which  puts  in  perspective  the  role 
of  the  President  and  his  quest  for  a  gen- 
eration of  peace. 

The  text  of  the  ed  torial  is  as  follows: 

President  Nixon  and  the  World 

President  Nixon  this  jveek  completes  what, 
from  all  indications,  w  11  have  been  an  emi- 
nently successful  visit  to  the  Middle  East 
and  plunges  Into  prepai  atlons  for  yet  another 
exercise  in  summitry-  -his  second  visit,  as 
Chief  Executive,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  It  is  an  ines(  apable  by-product  of 
the  Watergate  scandal  I  hat  Mr.  Nixon's  over- 
seas travels  are  being  widely  portrayed  as 
intrusions  upon  the  i  reserve  of  Secretary 
Kissinger.  The  implication  is  that  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  somehow  been  operating  his 
own  foreign  policy  wi  ;h  scant  instruction 
from  Mr.  Nixon.  The  f  irther  implication  is 
that  Mr.  Nixon,  sorely  )eset  by  a  battery  of 
hostile  Investigations,  Is  now  intent  upon 
recouping  what  he  ca  i  by  staking  out  a 
claim  to  what  Secretar;  Kissinger  has  man- 
aged to  achieve — first  1:  i  re-establishing  for- 
mal diplomatic  contact  with  China,  next  In 
Improving  relations  wl  h  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  In  negotiating  an  end  to  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  long  and  ]  lalnful  Vietnam  War 
and  finally  in  achlevl  ig  a  disengagement 
agreement  between  Isra  Jl  and  Egypt  and  be- 
tween Israel  and  Syria,  thereby  reviving  the 
hope  of  fruitful  negotiations  to  resolve  the 
Middle  Eastern  dilemmn. 

No  one  can  diminish  the  scope  of  Secretary 
Kissinger's  achievement  s.  Indeed,  the  Amer- 
ican public's  propensil  jr  for  seeking  out  a 
hero  has  elevated  the  s<  cretary  to  the  status 
of  a  miracle  man. 

Yet  any  realistic  aj  pralsal  of  his  very 
notable  accomplishmei^ts,  first  as  President 
Nixon's  national-security  adviser  and  more 
recently  as  secretary  of  $tate,  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  Mr.  Kissinger  did  not  ne- 
gotiate in  a  vacuum.  Hi  would  scarcely  have 
accomplished  what  he  aas  accompUshed  had 
he  been  secretary  of  staite  of,  say.  Argentina, 
or  Nigeria.  His  achleveiients  have  stemmed 
not  only  from  his  skill  land  persistence,  but 
also — £uid  perhaps  moie  particularly — from 
the  fact  that  he  was  anle  to  negotiate  from 
a  position  of  strength.!  He  has  been  aided, 
in  short,  by  the  widespread  recognition 
among  all  those  who  pave  sat  across  the 
negotiating  table  that  he  speaks  in  behalf 
of  a  President  with  extraordinary  insights 
Into  the  basic  issues  jat  stake  in  today's 
world,  a  President  wit  i  both  the  capacity 
and  the  wlU  to  utUlze  American  moral,  eco- 
nomic and  military  p  ower  to  accomplish 
the  United  States'  legitimate  International 
aspirations. 

The  fact  of  the  mati  sr  is  that  no  Ameri- 
can President  ever  emt  irked  upon  his  term 


of  office  with  more  flrithand  experience  in 
world  affairs  than  Mr.  Kixon.  He  had  visited 
no  fewer  than  80  countries  as  vice  president 
In  the  Eisenhower  adiilnlstratlon  or  as  a 
private  citizen.  He  had  talked  with  political 
leaders   In   nations   laitee   and   small.   Most 
important,  he  entered  t  lie  White  House  with 
a  grand  strategy  to  wl  Ich  his  prepreslden- 
tlal  utterances  affordeq  unmistakable  clues 
The  U.S.  initiatives  [with  respect  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  Chilna  came  as  no  more 
than  a  mild  surprise  to  [those  Americans  who 
had  studied  Mr.  Nixon's  celebrated  article  in 
the  October,  1967,  issuB  of  Foreign  Affairs 
"If  our  long-range  aim  Is  to  pull  China 
back  into  the  family  of  nations,"  Mr.  Nixon, 
then  a  private  citizen,  v  rote,  "we  must  avoid 
the  impression  that  th(  great  powers  or  the 
European  powers  are  "Ranging  up";  the  re- 
sponse should  clearly  lie  one  of  active  de- 
fense rather  than  poteni  lal  offense,  and  must 
be  untainted  with  any  suspicion  of  racism." 
He  spoke  of  the  urger  cy  of  persuading  the 
Chinese— as   the   United  States  earlier  had 
persuaded  the  Russian! — that  lawless  con- 
duct would  be  not  only  unrewarded,  but  op- 
posed.   "The    primary   lestralnt   on   China's 
Asian  ambitions,"  he  wrote,  "should  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Asian  nations  in  the  path  of 
those    ambitions,   backed    by    the   ultimate 
power  of  the  United  States.  This  Is  sound 
strategically,     sound     ]  )sychologlcaUy     and 
sound   in  terms  of  the   dynamics  of  Asian 
development.  Only  as  ihe  nations  of  non- 
Oommunlst    Asia    become    so    strong — eco- 
nomically,   politically    (ind    militarily— that 
they  no  longer  furnish  tempting  targets  for 
Chinese  aggression,  will  the  leaders  in  Pek- 
Ing  be  persuaded  to  turn  their  energies  In- 
ward rather  than  outward.  And  that  wUl  be 
the  time  when  the  dlaljgue  with  mainland 
China  can  begin." 

There  Is  a  further  clu  s  to  what  was  to  be- 
come the  Nixon  administration's  basic  for- 
eign-policy strategy  In  a  radio  address  Mr. 
Nixon  delivered  on  Octoler  19, 1968,  less  than 
a  month  before  his  elect  Ion  to  his  first  term. 
"As  we  look  to  the  future,"  he  said,  "It  Is 
Clear  that  the  years  Just  i  ihead  must  be  a  time 
of  Intensive  and  sustain  !d  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  is  not  to  secure  SovK  t  friendship,  though 
friendship  we  seek;  the  primary  purpose  Is, 
more  modestly  and  more  realistically,  to  seek 
out  those  areas  of  mutual  Interest  on  which 
accommodation  can  be  leached,  whUe  mak- 
ing It  abundantly  clear  that  the  profit  has 
gone  out  of  aggression." 

When  the  full  history  <if  the  Vietnam  peace 
negotiations  is  assembled,  we  are  confident 
that  It  wUl  show  that  the  turning  point 
came  when  Mr.  Nixon  persuaded  both  the 
Russians  and  the  Chintse  that  they  had  a 
positive,  demonstrable  ii  iterest  in  seeing  the 
bloodletting  cease. 

There  is  a  clear  clue  that  just  such  an 
understanding  had  cone  Into  being  when 
Mr.  Nixon.  In  the  spring  of  1972,  ordered  the 
mining  of  Haiphong  harbor  as  a  means  of 
interdicting  the  flow  of  arms  to  the  North 
Vietnamese — a  step  Mr.  Nixon  ordered  two 
weeks  before  his  scheduled  visit  to  Moscow. 
Mr.  Nixon's  critics  in  tlie  television  medium 
lost  no  time  In  predicting  the  Moscow  sum- 
mit's collapse.  "How  cap  they  receive  him 
now?"  asked  the  Nationil  Broadcasting  Co.'s 
(NBC)  Richard  Valerlani.  "I  don't  see  how 
he  can  go."  declared  tfte  American  Broad- 
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casting  Co.'s  (ABC)  Ted ^^_..     _, 

the  Moscow  summit.  fr>m  which  so  much 
had  been  expected,  is  n<iw  in  Jeopardy,"  in- 
toned the  Columbia  Brjadcasting  System's 
(CBS)    Charles  Colllng\food. 

As  matters  turned  <Jut.  of  course,  the 
Soviet  Union  made  no  m^  >re  than  a  pro  forma 
protest.  The  Moscow  s  immit  went  ahead 
as  scheduled. 

Just  as  Mr.  Nixon  struggled  to  convince 
the  Russians  that  they  1:  ad  a  stake  in  seeing 
the  Vietnam  War  at  anj  end,  so  did  he  set 
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as  a  goal  persuading  them  that  they  had 
nothing  to  gain  from  an  uncontrollable  con- 
frontation m  the  Middle  East. 

That  strategy  became  clear  In  a  speech 
Mr.  Nixon  delivered  to  a  B'nal  B'rlth  con- 
vention on  September  8,  1968,  when  he  de- 
clared: "Without  belligerance  but  with  com- 
plete firmness,  we  have  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  stake  of  the  free  world  in 
the  Middle  East  Is  great.  We  must  Impress 
upon  the  Soviets  the  full  extent  of  our  deter- 
mination. Then,  and  only  then,  will  we  cause 
them  to  re-examine  their  own  policy  to  avoid 
a  collision  course." 

And  again  in  the  same  speech :  "We  should 
thwart  the  temptation  for  aggression  by 
helping  Israel  maintain  a  defense,  we  should 
engage  in  some  direct  hard  negotiations,  hard 
and  fair,  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  remove 
one  underlying  cause  of  the  tension." 

It  Is  worth  noting  tiiat  the  outlines  of 
President  Nixon's  foreign-policy  strategy  were 
drawn  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Kissinger  was 
actively  engaged  as  foreign-policy  adviser 
to  New  York's  Gov.  Nelson  A.  RockefeUer — 
at  a  time,  in  short,  when  Mr.  Kissinger  was 
furthering  the  presidential  aspirations  of 
the  New  York  governor  In  opposition  to  Mr. 
Nixon. 

This  is  not  to  suggest,  we  reiterate,  that 
Secretary  Kissinger's  achievements  have 
been  anything  less  than  monumental.  But  it 
Is  to  suggest  that  anyone  who  recites  the 
history  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  during  the  last 
5'/2  years  without  acknowledging  the  exist- 
ence of  a  carefxilly  form\Uated  master  plan 
that  existed  before  Mr.  Nixon's  inauguration 
and  Mr.  Kissinger's  installation  as  a  presi- 
dential adviser  Is  guilty  of  some  disingenu- 
ous misrepresentation. 

The  world — friend  and  potential  foe 
alike — sees  the  realities  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  perhaps,  more  clearly  than  many 
Americans.  The  world's  view,  after  all.  Is  less 
obscured  by  the  wave  of  allegations  that  has 
been  emanating  from  the  several  Watergate 
Investigations  for  more  than  a  year.  Every 
available  Index  suggests  that  the  world  Is 
convinced  of  the  Importance  of  President 
Nixon's  remaining  at  the  helm  to  see  his 
Initiatives  through  to  their  ultimate  frui- 
tion. 

What  Mr.  Nixon  has  caUed  "a  genera- 
tion of  peace"  represents  for  htm  consider- 
ably more  than  an  appealing  campaign 
slogan.  It  has  been  a  private  passion  as  well. 
Indeed,  the  Watergate  transcripts  reveal 
that  In  a  conversation  with  one  of  his 
lieutenants  on  April  14,  1973,  Mr.  Nixon 
declared:  "It  is  a  little  melodramatic,  but  It 
Is  totally  true  that  what  happens  In  this  office 
In  these  next  four  years  will  probably  deter- 
mine whether  there  Is  a  chance,  and  It's 
never  been  done,  that  you  could  have  some 
sort  of  uneasy  peace  for  the  next  25  years." 

Mr.  Nixon,  from  all  indications.  Is  \m- 
dlminlshing  in  his  unstinting  dedication  to 
that  overlding  goal — a  goal,  the  record  wUl 
continue  to  show,  that  outweighs  any  other 
in  Impelling  him  to  the  presidency  and  the 
leadership  of  the  free  world. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    PROTECTION    FOR 
NEW  YORK  STATE'S  DISABLED 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  need  in  New  York  State  for  legis- 
lation that  would  protect  the  civil  rights 
of  the  more  than  2  million  disabled  per- 
sons. On  June  12,  1974  Mayor  Abraham 
Beame  of  New  York  City  urged  the  Gov- 
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ernor,  Mr.  Malcolm  Wilson,  to  sign  a  bill 
that  would  accomplish  this  end. 

Once  signed,  this  bill  will  be  the  fourth 
ingredient  to  a  four-pronged  attack  on 
discrimination;  the  other  three  being 
against  discrimination  because  of  race, 
religion,  or  sex. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  Mayor  Beame's  statement. 

Statement  of  Mayor  Beame 

Mayor  Abraham  D.  Beame  today  urged 
Governor  Malcolm  WUson  to  sign  a  bUl 
granting  clvU  rights  protections  to  the 
State's  more  than  two  million  disabled  citi- 
zens. 

The  Bill,  known  as  S.  4524-B,  would  amend 
the  State  Human  Rights  Law  to  pr(^iiblt 
discrimination  against  handicapped  per- 
sons in  employment,  hotising,  and  public 
accommodations. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  grant 
Jurisdiction  In  cases  of  discrimination  to  the 
State  Division  of  Human  Rights.  The  blU 
passed  both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature 
with  nearly  unanimous  support  earlier  this 
year. 

Mayor  Beame  said,  "This  bill  will  provide 
the  same  guarantees  to  handicapped  persons 
that  are  presently  provided  tinder  the  laws 
barring  discrimination  of  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  and  sex. 

"I  have  previously  written  to  the  Governor 
urging  adoption  of  this  meas\ire  as  a  major 
step  forward  in  providing  full  opportunities 
for  employment,  access  to  housing  and  pub- 
lic accommodations  to  those  who  might 
otherwise  be  deprived,"  the  Mayor  concluded. 

"When  signed,  this  blU  will  grant  New 
York's  disabled  community  the  same  protec- 
tions afforded  other  minorities,"  according 
to  Eunice  Florlto,  Director  of  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  the  Handicapped.  Ms.  Plorito,  who 
is  herself  handicapped  by  blindness,  noted, 
"The  entire  community  is  united  in  support 
of  this  vitally  needed  legislation." 


THE  JUDAS  SYNDROME 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
editorial  from  the  June  24,  1974  In- 
dianapolis Star  deals  with  a  problem  that 
is  getting  more  and  more  attention. 
There  seems  to  be  a  double  standard 
here.  The  Star  editorial  pinpoints  it 
exactly: 

The  Judas  Syndroms 

Traitors  have  a  right  to  spy  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  bis  staff  but  the  President  and  his 
staff  have  no  right  to  use  counterspies  to  find 
out  who  the  traitors  are. 

That  sums  up  the  moral  logic  of  liberals 
and  leftists  who  are  trying  to  convert  the 
Watergate  controversy  into  a  political  bomb 
that  will  blow  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
out  of  the  White  House. 

The  same  Inverted  logic  is  being  used  as 
a  weapon  in  the  attack  on  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  BUssinger  for  refusing  to  accept 
the  left-liberal  axiom  that  crucial  affairs 
of  state  should  be  discussed  and  decisions 
made  in  the  presence  of  spies. 

For  spies  are  what  stealthy  filchers  of  top- 
secret  government  documents  are.  Spies  are 
what  leakers  of  confidential  diplomatic 
policy-making  discussions  are. 

In  other  ages  In  other  countries  Individuals 
caught  at  such  betrayals  have  been  sum- 
marily found  guilty  of  high  treason  by  the 
heads  of  state   and  executed  immediately. 
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Historically,  the  fate  of  traitors  has  be  »n 
decisive  and  quick. 

It  Is  only  In  the  atmosphere  of  mode  rn 
American  liberalism,  with  Its  well-knoi  m 
affinity  for  leftist  causes  and  its  power!  ul 
aversion  to  non-leftist  leaders  and  cltize;  is. 
that  men  who  eagerly  play  the  role  of  Juti  as 
have  been  held  in  high  esteem. 

The  double  standard  of  morality  whi;h 
the  llberal-leit  applies  to  President  Nix  )n 
and  to  present  and  former  members  of  1  is 
staff,  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  assortmeat 
of  spies  and  traitors  servile  to  his  bitten  st 
enemies  on  the  other.  Is  well  known.  A  flttl  ig 
name  for  it  would  be  "the  Judas  syndrom(  ." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  had  It  n  Dt 
been  for  the  many  stealthy  acts  of  betrajal 
committed  by  these  adherents  to  lef  t  st 
causes — which  were  overwhelmingly  je- 
nounced  by  the  majority  of  American  vot<  rs 
in  the  1972  presidential  election — th«  re 
would  have  been  no  "Plumbers"  trying  to 
ferret  them  out,  there  would  have  been  lo 
surveillance  or  wiretaps  and  there  would  ha  i^e 
been  no  Watergate. 


NO-FAULT  AUTO  INSURANCE 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
Senate  recently  passed  and  sent  to  me 
House  of  Representatives  S.  354,  the  Na- 
tional No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Act.  Tlfis 
is  a  national  standards  bill  that  woifld 
set  requirements  which  State  policy  mi  st 
meet  in.  the  field  of  auto  insurance. 

However,  this  proposal  goes  far  beyoi  id 
merely  setting  standards.  If  a  State  legte- 
lature  does  not  enact  a  no-fault  plan  In 
Its  first  legislative  session,  the  State  in- 
surance commissioner  is  required,  under 
title  rn  of  the  bill,  to  Implement  a  no- 
fault  system  which  meets  the  Fedeifal 
standards  set  forth  in  title  U. 

This  piece  of  legislation  raises  serio  us 
constitutional  questions  about  State  a  ii- 
tonomy  and  the  role  of  the  National  Go  v- 
emment  in  our  Federal  system.  This  bill 
Is  an  intrusion  Into  State  control  at 
policy  programs  and  also  an  invasion  )y 
the  Congress  into  State  admlnistratl /e 
structures. 

In  a  recent  editorial  In  the  Americiin 
Bar  Association  Journal,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  S.  354  and  its  ramlficatlois 
upon  the  modernization  of  the  repari- 
tion  system  are  discussed  by  a  number  of 
eminent  legal  scholars.  I  would  like  |to 
share  this  article  with  my  colleagues,  flor 
I  believe  the  arguments  expressed 
therein  will  be  of  value  in  our  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  10  which  is  a  similar  bill  » 
S.  354  and  which  is  now  pending  befo  'e 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commene 
Committee. 

The  editorial  follows: 

No   Fault   and   Federalism 

The  Senate  passed  S.  354,  the  Natioi  al 
No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  )n 
May  1  by  a  vote  of  53  to  42  and  sent  It  m 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  the  Se  i- 
ate  commenced  debate  and  consideration  of 
S.  354,  the  Issues  of  the  effect  of  that  act  m 
our  concept  of  federalism  and  its  possll  le 
constitutional  Infirmities  came  to  the  fo  e. 

These  questions  are  apart  from  the  w  s- 
dom,  workability,  or  desirability  of  no-failt 
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automobile  Insurance.  The  necessity  of  mak- 
ing revisions  In  the  traditional  tort  system 
of  reparations  for  automobile  accident  losses 
seems  to  have  been  accepted,  If  one  Judges 
from  the  activity  In  the  states,  but  the 
method  of  the  imposition  of  no  fault  on 
the  states  by  S.  354  had  not  been  focused 
on  clearly  before. 

S.  354  Is  a  so-called  national  standards 
bin.  the  standards  being  set  forth  In  Title  II 
of  the  act.  If  a  state,  however,  does  not  es- 
tablish some  sort  of  no-fault  plan  during 
Its  first  legislative  session  following  enact- 
ment of  S.  354,  Title  III  of  the  bill,  which 
Is  an  alternative  state  no-fault  plan,  "be- 
comes applicable  and  goes  Into  effect"  In  the 
state  without  any  legislative  action  on  the 
part  of  the  state  itself  unless  within  four 
years  the  state  meets  these  standards  by  Its 
own  legislation.  Title  III  sets  up  a  no-fault 
system  In  which  the  state  insurance  commis- 
sioner, again  without  the  benefit  of  state 
action.  Is  required  to  perform  certain  func- 
tions. 

The  first  full-blown  analysis  of  the  con- 
stitutional aspects  of  his  sort  of  "federalism" 
appears  to  have  been  prepared  in  1973  by 
Mitchell  Wendell,  who  served  for  several 
years  as  counsel  to  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  and  wrote  the  statement  as 
counsel  for  the  American  Mutual  Insurance 
Alliance.  Mr.  WendeU  pointed  out  that  S.  354 
undertakes  to  pre-empt  any  provision  of  any 
state  law  that  would  prevent  the  establish- 
ment or  administration  In  a  state  of  a  no- 
fault  plan  m  accordance  with  Titles  tt  or  III. 
Thus,  he  continued,  S.  354  would  pre-empt 
state  laws  but  leave  a  void  because  the  bill 
proceeds  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
Congress  can  enact  legislation  for  states. 
"The  only  purpose  that  can  be  served  by 
pre-emption,"  he  declared,  "Is  to  prevent  the 
states  from  Interfering  with  federal  activi- 
ties prosecuted  pursiiant  to  acts  of  Congress. 
.  .  .  Neither  the  basic  premises  of  our  fed- 
eral system  nor  any  provision  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  abil- 
ity to  act  as  a  source  of  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative power  for  state  governments.  .  .  . 
The  supremacy  clause  is  a  restriction  on 
state  power,  not  an  expansion  of  It." 

In  late  January  former  solicitor  general 
and  Harvard  Law  School  dean  Erwln  N.  Grls- 
wold.  representing  State  Farm  Mutual  Auto- 
mobile Insurance  Company,  came  forward 
to  discount  the  possibility  of  there  being  any 
serious  constitutional  questions.  Even  making 
a  statement  about  them,  he  observed,  "may 
make  it  seem  that  the  constitutional  prob- 
lems are  more  serious  than  I  think  they 
really  are."  He  added  that  he  expected  states 
to  "move  ahead"  under  S.  354  so  that  the 
constitutional  Issues  "will  simply  disappear." 
Given  the  constitutional  power  to  act  In  this 
field.  Dean  Grlswold  maintained.  Congress 
can  exercise  that  power  through  the  medium 
of  a  national  standards  system,  which  states 
would  be  bound  to  enforce  under  the  su- 
premacy clause  even  In  the  absence  of  state 
legislative  or  administrative  action. 

He  pointed  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 
as  a  "striking  example"  of  the  congressional 
conferral  of  powers  and  duties  on  state  agen- 
cies and  officials.  In  any  event,  he  concluded. 
Congress  has  the  power  to  "require  action  by 
state  legislators  and  state  officers,  and  this 
may  be  enforced  by  appropriate  proceedings 
In  the  courts." 

In  a  rejoinder  to  the  Grlswold  statement, 
Mr.  Wendell  pointed  out  that  the  example  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  was  not  apposite,  as  It  pro- 
vides that  if  a  state  falls  to  comply  with  na- 
tional standards,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion .\gency  administers  the  system  of  pro- 
gram directly,  whereas  under  the  scheme  of 
S.  354.  the  sta'e  that  has  not  met  the  national 
no-fault  standards  Is  expected  to  administer 
the  federally  prescribed  no-f?.uIt  svstem.  Mr. 
Wendell  also  disclaimed  arguing  that  a  na- 
tional  system   of   no-fault   insiu-ance   could 
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be  corrected  mosu  effectively  and  fairly  by 
action  of  the  states." 

As  the  Senate  debat*  began,  Mr.  Smith 
called  attention  to  th9  fact  that  twenty 
states  have  enacted  son:  e  sort  of  automobile 
reparations  reform  legislation,  and  he  men- 
tioned his  reservations     ' 

allty — "I  am  concerned —»•».,  »,i. 

Congress  to  mandate  tqe  administration  by 
states  of  a  federally  Imposed  statute."  A 
twenity-flrst  state— -^ntucky — ^now  haa 
passed  a  reparations  reform  law. 

The  wisdom  of  eschewing  a  nationally  im- 
posed approach  In  favor  of  state  action  has 
become  more  apparent  as  the  state  reform 
movement  has  gained  force  and  variety.  The 
data  these  state  prograpia  will  yield  will  be 
broad  and  useful;  some  ftates  have  employed 
an  "add-on"  system  of  extended  first-party 
coverages,  with  provlslo^is  against  duplicate 
recoveries,  while  others  have  enacted  a  variety 
of  plans,  some  with  seve  :e  restrictions  on  the 
operation  of  the  tort  system.  Through  this 
diversity  the  states  are  ( ixperimentlng  to  de- 
termine the  preferable  s(  dutlon  for  each  state 
as  determined  by  Its  01  ?n  legislature.  From 
this  experimentation  th  jre  Is  likely  to  come 
ultimately  a  sounder  system  than  the  one 
that  would  be  Imposed  t  y  S.  354. 
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I  serious  problem 


legislation, 
i^ears,  the  city  of 


acted  minimum  wage 

For  a  nimiber  of 
Boulder,  Colo.,  has  been  operating  a  pro- 
gram for  teenagers  known  as  the  Rang- 
er program.  Youngsters  over  14  have 
been  selected  to  helb  keep  the  city's 
mountain  park-greenbelts  system  clean 
and  attractive  by  removing  trash,  plant- 
ing trees,  moving  encless  rocks,  and,  in 


the    city's    lovely 
receiving  instruc- 


general,  caring  for 
moimtain  parks  while 
tion  in  conservation  and  ecology.  In  re 
turn,  the  city  has  paid  the  Rangers  75 
cents  per  hour  and  provided  them  with 
cookouts,  camping  weekends,  and  teen 
dances.  The  prograni  has  been  highly 
successful,  with  the  qity  able  to  main- 
tain its  parks  well  while  providing  a 
positive  first- job  experience  and  an  out- 
let for  youthful  energies  for  a  number  of 
Boulder  young  peopl^.  usually  between 
100  and  150  youngsterts,  in  fact. 

With  the  passage  of  the  new  mini- 
mum wage  provisions!  the  city  of  Boul- 
ders finds  that  it  cannot  maintain  the 
program  at  its  formal-  levels,  and  may 
have  to  curtail  the]  program  sharply 
or  end  it  altogether,  ijbelieve  that  would 
be  most  unfortunate  nor  the  city  and  its 
young  people.  | 

On  June  10, 1974, 1  Wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  asked  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Raiiger  program  to 
qualify  under  one  of  the  exemptions  con- 
tained in  the  minimmm  wage  law.  Al- 
though I  have  yet  to  rieive  a  full  written 
response,  I  have  been  orally  advised  that 
no  such  exemption  will  be  forthcoming.  I 
had  thought  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
program  to  be  exentpted  as  training. 
However,  I  have  been  (old  that  these  ex- 
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emptions  only  cover  apprenticeships,  on- 
the-job  training  programs,  and  programs 
to  further  train  those  who  are  already 
working  and  who  can  expect  to  be  re- 
turned to  full-time  positions  once  their 
training  is  completed.  None  of  the  other 
exemptions  apply  either  since  the  young- 
sters are  not  full-time  students  employed 
by  their  schools;  since  they  are  not  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  work;  and  since 
they  are  not  engaged  in  seasonal  work  of 
a  recreational  nature. 

It  would  be  a  travesty  for  the  Ranger 
program  to  be  discontinued.  What  bet- 
ter training  ground  for  youngsters  could 
be  imagined?  Here  we  have  young  people 
earning  needed  money  for  their  school- 
ing, learning  the  value  of  a  dollar,  learn- 
ing the  discipline  of  hard  work,  being 
outdoors  and  learning  the  wonders  of 
nature,  and  being  a  part  of  a  program 
which  gives  their  summers  meaning  and 
direction. 

Since  there  is  apparently  no  adminis- 
trative relief  available  for  the  young 
people  of  the  city  of  Boulder,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  to  do  what  it  can  to 
report  changes  in  the  law  which  will 
allow  such  programs  to  become  opera- 
tional this  simimer.  We  are  already  into 
the  summer  vacation  period.  For  many 
in  Boulder,  and  I  suspect  throughout  the 
Nation,  it  will  not  be  the  sununer  it  could 
have  been.  Let  us  act  now,  with  a  sense 
of  urgency,  to  correct  the  deficiencies  in 
the  new  law  and  salvage  what  we  can  In 
the  way  of  summer  opportunities  for  our 
young  people. 


SOMETHING  WRONG  WITH  THE 
SYSTEM? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    KFW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  reports  the  voluntary 
destruction  of  tens  of  thousands  of  fer- 
tilized turkey  eggs,  10.000  day  old  birds, 
poults,  and  thousands  of  breeding  hens 
by  growers  to  lower  the  supply  of  turkey 
in  months  ahead.  Why?  In  order  to  raise 
the  price  of  turkey  per  pound  to  the 
consumer. 

The  growers'  argument  is  that  the  cost 
of  raising  a  turkey  from  egg  to  full 
grown  bird  because  of  the  cost  of  feed, 
Is  more  than  the  present  price  per  pound 
will  return  on  the  carcass.  With  millions 
of  pounds  of  turkey  in  cold  storage 
across  the  country,  growers  do  not  be- 
lieve the  prospective  price  will  bring  a 
profit. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  endorse  the 
profit  motive  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. But  where,  as  here,  there  is  involved 
a  massive  destruction  of  substantial 
meat  supplies  in  order  to  gain  a  price, 
there  must  be  some  way  short  of  subsidy 
to  avoid  such  an  enormous  food  loss. 
E.specially  is  this  so  when  many  people 
are  hungry  both  within  and  without 
America. 

There  is  something  clearly  wrong  with 
a  system  that  sanctions  destruction  of 
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needed  food  supplies  in  this  manner. 
There  must  be  a  way  to  avoid  thi.s  type 
of  gross  waste  of  future  meat  supplies. 
I  believe  it  is  an  obligation  of  all  who 
champion  free  enterprise  to  come  up 
with  some  constructive  answers  directed 
toward  ending  this  kind  of  thing. 


SAWHILL:  EXPANDED  MASS  TRAN- 
SIT TO  SAVE  OUR  CmES 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
this  coimtry's  greatest  assets  and  great- 
est needs  are  our  mass  transit  systems. 
Unfortunately  Federal  policy  has  em- 
phasized the  building  of  highways  by  in- 
fusing millions  of  dollars  into  highway 
construction  rather  than  developing  our 
mass  transit  services. 

Since  1965,  I  have  proposed  that  we 
reorder  our  transportation  priorities.  My 
efiforts  have  focused  upon  the  opening 
up  of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  mass 
transit  use  at  local  option.  The  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  now  provides 
for  regional  planning  boards  which 
evaluate  the  need  for  new  highway  con- 
struction, and  establishes  a  procedure 
which  allows  for  the  diversion  of  high- 
way funds  for  mass  transit  use  when 
warranted.  In  New  York  this  recently 
resulted  in  the  transfer  of  some  $33  mil- 
lion previously  designated  for  highway 
construction  for  mass  transit  improve- 
ments. Reevaluation  of  highway  needs  as 
seen  in  New  York  can  lead  to  the  expan- 
sion of  mass  transit  systems  across  the 
Nation,  a  giant  step  in  controlling  our 
wasteful  energy  consuming  habits. 

In  a  June  14  speech  before  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
John  Sawhill,  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator, voiced  his  support  for  expanded 
public  transit  in  order  to  save  energj' 
and  revive  our  cities.  He  considered  the 
opening  up  of  the  highway  trust  fimd 
for  public  transit  use  as  a  healthy  first 
step  toward  a  single  transportation  fund 
which  would  give  cities  the  opportunity 
to  spend  moneys  earmarked  for  trans- 
portation for  highways  or  mass  transit 
at  their  own  discretion.  I  commend  this 
speech  to  my  colleagues  as  a  thoughtful 
and  accurate  sissessment  of  where  our 
transportation  priorities  ought  to  lie: 

Enerot  and  the  Futuek  or  Cims 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  John  C.  Sawhlll) 

Thanks  for  the  Invitation  to  come  here 
and  speak  with  you  today.  It's  a  pleasure  to 
break  from  the  dally  routine  of  Washington 
to  discuss  subjects  that  concern  us  aU,  but 
often  don't  make  the  headlines. 

Today,  I'd  like  to  talk  about  a  concern 
I've  had  for  a  long  time,  but  haven't  really 
artlciUated  up  to  this  point. 

That  Involves  the  future  of  American 
cities  in  light  of  today's  energy  problems. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  energy  problem 
will  have  a  profound  effect  on  American 
cities,  and  we're  just  now  beginning  to  realize 
that.  The  current  reshaping  of  our  energy 
base  will  compel  a  great  number  of  changes 
in  urban  living — affecting  the  character  of 
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our  transportation,  where  we  woilc  and  I  ve. 
and  the  function  of  the  city  In  our  society  to 
name  a  few. 

During  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  we  saw  :he 
trains  on  urban  Ufe  caused  by  energy  short- 
ages— the  long  gas  station  lines,  uncertainty 
about  heating  oil,  and  stiff  price  incre^s 
have  been  the  most  obvious.  I  suppose  t^iat 
many  people  viewed  it  as  simply  one  mbre 
burden  of  city  life — and  one  more  reasoq  to 
move  away  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Indeed,  energy  shortages  have  caused  m4ny 
urban  problems  that  need  to  be  solved — ^but 
in  the  solutions  are  some  of  the  greatest  op- 
portunities for  improving  our  cities  that  |  we 
may  ever  have. 

As  you  know,  we've  eml>arked  on  an  an^i- 
tious  program  to  achieve  energy  self-stifll- 
clency  by  the  1980's.  But  it's  a  serious  mistake 
to  assume  that  we  can  simply  speed  up  dei  el- 
opment  of  domestic  energy  resources  und 
keep  consuming  energy  in  the  same  old  v  ay. 

Tes,  we  Intend  to  accelerate  surface  mining 
m  Montana,  drilling  for  oil  on  the  Atlailtlo 
OCS,  and  other  resource  development  proj- 
ects, but  many  of  these  involve  high  economic 
costs  and  environmental  risks  that  we  must 
minimize. 

And  that  means  disciplining  growth  iJiA 
tightening  our  belts — taking  every  opior- 
tunity  to  use  energy  more  intelligently,  jwe 
must  match  production  Increases  with  a  tia- 
tlonwide  energy  conservation  program — iknd 
It's  here  that  the  cities  can  benefit. 

With  energy  conservation  as  an  impera  ive 
for  public  policy,  urban  leaders  have  a  rew 
incentive  to  make  needed  changes.  The  gri  »w- 
Ing  satellite  suburbs  and  shopping  aieas 
around  our  core  cities  seem  even  less  via  ale. 
The  ribbons  of  concrete  expressways — t  lat 
once  generated  civic  pride — now  seem  a  ore 
like  liabilities.  Glass-walled  office  towers  i  low 
seem  less  aesthetic  than  energy-wasting. 

And  many  imaginative  urban  designs  and 
ideas  that  once  seemed  visionary,  now  ha^  'e  a 
compelling  logic — where  they  save  energy  1  ind 
make  economic  sense.  In  the  planning  md 
strategies  involved  in  our  national  goal  to 
reduce  energy  demand,  lies  a  great  poten  tlal 
to  revitalize  our  core  cities. 

Probably  the  greatest  potential  for  ur  )an 
change  will  come  in  transportation.  Our  na- 
tional energy  program — Project  Indepe  id- 
ence — has  targeted  this  sector  for  major  Im- 
provements in  efficiency.  Transportation  ac- 
counts for  one  quarter  of  all  energy  consul  aed 
in  the  United  States.  And  because  it  rt  lies 
almost  exclusively  on  oil,  transportation  ac- 
counts for  over  half  our  total  oil  consurip- 
tion.  If  we're  to  reduce  oil  Imports  slgi  ifi- 
cantly,  we  obviously  will  have  to  make  mi  ijor 
improvements — and  they  center  on  the 
automobile. 

We  need  not  only  to  make  automot  lies 
more  efficient,  but  also  to  reduce  our  rella  ace 
on  them  by  improving  transportation  al  er- 
natives — especially  in  our  large  cities. 

Transportation  systems  have  historic  illy 
been  the  prime  determinants  of  the  Aet  ign 
of  cities.  Before  the  Industrial  Revolut  on, 
and  the  advent  of  motorized  transportat  on. 
cities  were  compact.  But  as  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  rail  and  wheeled  transportat  Ion 
came  Into  use.  cities  spread  out  until  to<  lay. 
when  they  are  truly  regional  bodies  that 
transcend  local  and  even  state  pollt  ical 
boundaries. 

Now  we  have  the  opportunity  to  revi  rse 
that  development,  to  ptill  the  city  back  to- 
gether with  public  transit  systems  that  are 
true  alternatives  to  the  private  automobl  e — 
not  just  for  those  too  poor  to  afford  anytt  ing 
else.  We  can  use  this  opportunity  to  b  lild 
transportation  systems  that  move  people  ind 
goods,  and  not  just  wheeled  vehicles,  wit  bin 
our  cities. 

One  study  I've  seen  shows  that  over  c  ne- 
fourth  of  all  heads  of  household  drive  t  telr 
cars  on  a  15-mlle  or  greater  round  trlj  to 
work  every  day.  When  you  consider  that  the 
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trip  Is  made — alone— in  a  3.500-pound  ve- 
hicle getting  13  miles  per  gallon,  that  form 
of  mobility  Just  doesn't  make  much  sense. 
As  this  becomes  more  obvious.  I  think  that 
people  may  react  by  moving  back  into  core 
cities.  There  are  several  cities,  including 
Washington,  where  this  seems  to  have  begun, 
especially  by  young  workers. 

Building  or  upgrading  subways  In  our 
largest  cities,  reviving  tracked  trolley  sys- 
tems, making  bus  routes  speedier  and  more 
flexible,  and  curbing  unneeded  expressway 
construction  are  a  few  of  the  transportation 
options  that  not  only  save  energy,  but  can 
help  revitalize  core  cities. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  sell  these  services 
to  the  public.  We'll  need  price  Incentives 
and  Intelligent  advertising  and  promotion. 
And  well  have  to  ensure  that  the  transit 
systems  are  efficient,  on  time,  mecahnlcally 
reliable,  comfortable,  and  convonlent.  Exist- 
ing systems  that  are  In  disrepair  and  un- 
comfortable are  actually  hurting  the  cause 
of  public  transit. 

To  make  this  all  possible,  nowever,  we 
must  change  our  implicit  accounting  system 
that  is  biased  In  favor  of  the  automobile.  We 
need  to  begin  a  full-cost  accoxmtlng  of  auto- 
mobile transportation.  In  ova  public  ac- 
counts, only  the  costs  of  streets  and  high- 
ways appear,  while  the  cost  of  vehicles  and 
fuel  is  rationalized  as  consumer  items,  and 
not  transportation.  The  high  environmental 
and  energy  costs  are  not  even  considered. 

Compared  to  a  billion. dollar  public  transit 
system,  for  example,  a  blU'.Dn -dollar  express- 
way seems  like  an  even  proposition,  except 
that  its  hidden  costs  are  much  higher  and, 
considering  Its  effect  on  core  cities,  much 
more  damaging. 

In  strict  energy  terms,  urban  public  tran- 
sit Is  much  more  desirable.  Buses  and  rail 
cars  consume  only  a  fraction  of  the  energy 
that  a  private  automobUe  does.  And  these 
systems  can  be  electrified,  which  further  re- 
duces the  demand  on  oil  supplies. 

I  think  that  Congress  had  these  fiUl  costs 
in  mind  when  last  year,  for  the  first  time 
it  opened  up  the  highway  trust  fimd  for  ur- 
ban  public  transit  capitol  outlays.  I  consider 
that  a  major  step  toward  reducing  the  near- 
monopoly  that  highway  construction  held  on 
transportation  funding. 

The  Administration  intends  to  carry  this 
a  step  further  with  legislation  that  creates 
a  single  urban  transportation  fund,  for  op- 
erating expenses  as  well  as  capital  outlays 
Combined  with  existing  programs,  this  Is  a 
major  opportunity  for  cities  to  loosen  the 
dominance  of  automobile  transportation. 

I'm  looking  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  take  advantage  of  these  increased 
funds  to  upgrade  present  public  transit  sys- 
tems and  build  new  ones.  I'm  also  looking 
for  local  governments  to  shoulder  much  of 
the  burden  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  Ideas  I've 
seen  is  local  government  subsidies  for  lower 
transit  fares  as  a  way  to  increase  rldershlp. 
The  response  in  the  past  to  declining  rider- 
ship  was  to  raise  fares,  and  cause  further 
declines.  Finally,  we  seem  to  have  realized 
that  transit  systems  don't  have  to  show  a 
doUar  profit  to  be  worthwhUe. 

Seattle  has  been  most  successful  with  this 
By  sharply  lowermg  bus  fares— and  charg- 
ing no  fare  in  the  central  business  district— 
It  has  increased  rldershlp  by  70  percent  over 
last  year.  Other  cities,  such  as  Atlanta  and 
Madison.  Wisconsin,  have  followed  suit. 

Another  boost  for  bus  rldershlp  has  b^en 
the  relatively  easy  step  cf  designating  bus- 
only  lanes  on  expressways  or  building  new 
lanes  on  existing  rights-of-way.  Five  years 
after  exclusive  busways  were  buUt  into  Wash- 
ington from  northern  Virginia,  bm  rldershlp 
on  that  route  increased  almost  ten-fold  A 
similar  busway  through  New  York's  Lincoln 
Tunnel  saves  15  to  20  minutes  of  commut- 
ing time  for  some  40,000  riders. 
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The  Arab  oil  embai  jo  provided  Just  the 
right  boost  for  these  \z  iprovements  in  urban 
transportation.  Significantly,  rldershlp  in 
public  transit  increased  in  1973 — for  the  first 
time  since  World  War  "^ 
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In  the  past,  urban  envelopment  was  hap- 
hazard and  based  on  tlie  assumption  that  we 
had  all  the  cheap  ener  "     " 
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the  results  all  around  yiu 

Urban  and  land-use  fclannlng  gives  us  the 
chance  to  reduce  waslld  time  in  traffic,  to 
make  open  spaces  accesf  ible,  to  provide  hous- 
ing and  commercial  coinplexes  that  comple- 
ment the  center  city,  pot  drain  it,  and  to 
preserve  neighborhood^.  And  in  doing  this, 
we  will  not  only  save  e|iergy,  we  can  bring  a 
rich  social  mix  back  to  our  cities  and 
strengthen  their  role  ai  cultural  centers. 

Improved  planning  cin  also  help  us  begin 
to  cluster  utilities  seiVlces  that  use  total 
energy  and  integratedi  utUlty  systems  for 
housing  and  commercial  complexes. 

One  such  total  energ; '  project  is  underway 
by  the  U.S.  Departm*  nt  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  It  has  funded  a  Jersey 
City  housing  complex  t  lat  generates  its  own 
electricity,  but  uses  th»  machinery  heat  to 
provide  residential  hot  i  irater  and  space  heat- 
ing and  cooling.  This  atoproxlmately  doubles 
the  efficiency  of  conven  ;lonal  generators. 

Probably  the  best  lari  ;e-scale  example  of  a 
total  energy  system  Is  in  Vasteras,  Sweden, 
which  connects  98  perc  snt  of  Its  population 
Of  120,000  to  a  central  heating  network.  A 
central  plant  that  gene  rates  the  city's  elec- 
tricity uses  the  waste  heat  to  supply  the 
heating  nework.  On  its  return  to  the  plant, 
the  heated  water  past  ss  under  downtown 
streets,  keeping  them  ft  je  from  ice  and  snow 
in  the  winter. 

HUD  is  also  experlmei  itlng  with  Integrated 
utility  systems  that  package  into  one  plant 
electrical  generation,  si^ce  heating  and  air- 
condltlonlng,  waste  treatment,  and  water 
purification. 

Naturally,  systems  Ilk  i  this  can't  be  estab- 
lished overnight,  but  el  rectlve  planning  be- 
gun  today  can  develop  vu-ban  designs  that 
have  this  potential  foi  future  generations. 
Planning  can  also  be  used  to  establish  new 
satellite  communities  tl  lat  help,  and  not  ag- 
gravate, the  problems  oi  the  core  cities. 

Our  great  concern  abo  ut  home  heating  and 
alr-condltloning  can  hiive  another  healthy 
effect  on  cities  by  encou  raging  and  financing 
the  improved  Insulatl  on  of  substandard 
homes.  During  the  win  ter  shortages,  emer- 
gency programs  were  established — notably 
by  the  FEO  and  the  Ofi  ice  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity— to  improve  1  lome  insulation  and 
cut  down  fuel  bUls. 

HUD  this  year  requii  sd  builders  to  meet 
stlffer  Insulation  stanc  ards  for  new  con- 
struction, and  has  encoi  iraged  lending  insti- 
tutions to  grant  home  Improvements  loans 
that  improve  insulation  The  Michigan  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company  has  come  up  with 
an  outstanding  private  counterpart.  It  fi- 
nances Improved  insulat  on  for  Its  customers, 
and  provides  for  repayr  lent  In  Installments 
through  its  monthly  bl  Is.  I've  called  upon 
other  utilities  to  try  ou ;  this  program. 

Another  very  Importar  t  effect  of  the  energy 
problem  will  be  in  spurr  Ing  research  and  de- 
velopment of  a  broad  ringe  of  technologies 
to  solve  troublesome  pr  )blems. 

For  example,  we  mlg  it  be  able  to  solve 
solid  waste  disposal  pro  )lems  with  facilities 


that  burn  waste  to  jenerate  electricity 
Small-scale  plants  have  already  been  in  op- 
eration in  some  cities,  but  the  Increased 
price  of  fuel  promises  t  >  accelerate  research 
and  development  of  thU  proposal  on  a  wider 
scale. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  potential  is  In 
two  possible  by-product  5  of  urban  strategies 
that  conserve  energy. 

The  first  could  be  Kss  pollution  in  and 
around  our  cities.  As  ve  drive  automobiles 
less  In  cities,  burn  less  i  Uel  in  factories,  and 
use  less  electricity  in  ho  nes  and  offices,  we're 
not  only  conserving  ener  jy,  we're  causing  less 
pollution.  I  think  we  ca  i  all  afford  to  be  ex- 
cited about  the  prospeit  for  clean  air  and 
water  that  energy  conservation  holds  We 
may  even  find  that  the  Arab  oil  emlDargo 
has  done  as  much  for  urban  environmental 
quality  as  all  the  en  irlronmental  legisla- 
tion of  recent  years. 

The  second  by-product  could  be  in  the 
increased  investment  In  capital  avaUable 
for  urban  Improvement  i.  An  all-out  energy 
development  program  w(  uld  aggravate  tight- 
money  problems  for  cliles  as  energy  com- 
panies take  an  increasii  g  share  of  available 
capital. 

Costs  for  such  a  progiam  would  be  in  the 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars — ^perhaps  as 
much  as  $800  or  $900  tllllon  by  1985.  This 
staggering  amount  wou  d  put  energy  com- 
panies In  fierce  competition  with  cities  for 
money— and  the  cities  yould  likely  lose.  We 
can  avoid  a  capital  cru  ich  for  cities,  how- 
ever, if  we  can  reduce  en«  rgy  demand  enough 
and,  consequently,  the  demand  for  energy 
development  capital.  Clt  es  that  curb  energy 
demand  would,  in  efl»ct,  increase  their 
chances  of  redevelopmer  t  funds. 

Cities  can  take  direct  action  to  reduce 
demand,  of  course.  Thdv  can  curb  exces- 
sive store  and  office  lighting,  regulate  outdoor 
advertising  lighting,  an!  improve  buUding 
codes.  Cities  that  own  l;heir  own  electrical 
systems  could  buUd  conservation  incentives 
into  their  rate  structures  by  flattening  them. 
Within  their  own  operi.tlons,  city  govern- 
ments can  adopt  energy  management  pro- 
grams. 

So  far,  I've  been  talking  about  cities  in 
general.  I'd  like  to  add  to  that  some  impres- 
sions I  have  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  and  the  potential  role  of  this 
organization. 

First,  the  regional  approach  of  this 
Chamber  of  Commerce  l^as  served  you  well. 

I  know  of  few  cities  in  this  country  that 
combine  this  regional  approach  with  the 
private  business  commimlty  so  closely. 
Much  of  the  recent  progress  in  redeveloping 
the  center  of  Phlladelpl  la  came  from  your 
leadership. 

Most  of  all,  I'd  like  to  call  on  you  to  con- 
tinue that  leadership  In  i  naklng  Philadelphia 
a  better  place  to  live. 

Especially  in  the  arei  of  urban  public 
transit,  your  organlzatloi  could  be  a  major 
force  for  Improvements.  F'hlladelphla  has  al- 
ways been  a  very  traru  It-orlented  city.  It 
has  one  of  the  few  sub  vay  systems  In  the 
country,  and  the  Llnd  snwald  High-Speed 
Line  is  a  model  rapid  transit  project.  I 
might  add  that  our  Ofl  ce  of  Energy  Con- 
servation launched  a  stidy  of  the  Llnden- 
wald  line's  fuel  conservation  Impact. 

But,  at  the  same  tine,  there  are  many 
Improvements  that  remiiin  before  the  city 
can  coax  motorists  awiy  from  cars  and 
reduce  traffic.  Alr-condl  tionlng  equipment 
needs  to  be  installed  lii  the  rail  systems, 
where  many  of  the  cars  are  pre-World  War 

II  vintage,  and  major  Im]  trovement  programs 
have  been  slow  in  coming 

I'd  like  to  call  on  yo\;  to  take  an  active 
role  In  local  governmeni  efforts  to  improve 
this  region's  transporta  ;ion.  It's  going  to 
take  a  lot  of  strong  leadership  and  local 
Initiative  to  solve  this  nation's  energy 
problems,  and  your  orgi  mlzatlon  could  set 
an  example  for  others  t<   follow. 
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Our  energy  tasks  are  many  and  difficult. 
They  won't  be  accomplished  overnight,  and 
It  will  be  an  accomplishment  Just  to  begin 
the  momentum  for  change. 

For  the  cities,  the  stake  is  much  bigger 
than  whether  or  not  people  drive  or  ride  to 
work.  It's  much  more  basic.  It's  whether 
or  not  the  cities  can  reverse  decades  of 
neglect  and  deterioration  to  re-establish 
their  rich  role  of  meeting  human  needs. 

Granted  that  the  energy  problem  has  com- 
plicated progress  toward  redeveloped  cities, 
better  housing,  full  employment,  and  a  clean 
environment.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
presented  us  with  the  opportunity  for  regen- 
eration. We  can  reconcile  the  problem  of 
energy  scarcity  with  the  need  for  social  Jus- 
tice and  economic  progress. 

And  this  administration  has  set  out  to 
prove  this.  Well  need  your  help,  however. 
We  learned  long  ago  that  It  takes  more  than 
laws  and  rhetoric  from  Washington  to  solve 
this  nation's  problems. 

It  takes  the  best  efforts  of  the  business 
community  and  the  public  to  move  this  na- 
tion toward  progress.  And  as  we  face  the 
tasks  ahead,  I  feel  confident  that  we  can 
count  on  people  and  organizations  such 
as  yourselves  to  help  develop  an  energy 
bEise  for  this  nation  that  provides  for  future 
generations. 

Thank  you. 
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HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF  UISSOXTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26.  1974 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  have  within  my  district  the  first 
high  school  radio  station  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  1  of  less  than  70  in  the 
Nation.  KHRU-FM  at  Clayton  High 
School  began  broadcasting  on  May  28, 
1968.  The  station  was  started  by  several 
students  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Mr.  Lou  Deall,  nationally  known  physics 
teacher.  In  its  6  years  of  broadcasting, 
KHRU-FM  has  become  known  as  the 
Clayton  Commimity  Radio.  This  recog- 
nition is  particularly  rewarding  because 
the  station  is  run  100  percent  by  stu- 
dents at  Clayton  High  School.  Students 
serve  In  every  broadcasting  capacity, 
from  station  manager  to  PCC  licensed 
engineer.  Hiondreds  of  hours  of  work 
have  been  performed  by  these  students 
in  a  successful  effort  to  keep  the  Clayton 
community  informed  and  up-to-date  on 
events  and  issues  affecting  them.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  appear  on  KHRU-FM 
on  two  occasions,  and  various  other  com- 
munity and  State  officials  have  been 
among  the  guests  on  the  station's  call-in 
talk  shows.  School  events,  ranging  from 
elementary  school  plays  to  the  high 
school  plays  to  the  high  school  mock 
political  convention,  have  been  broad- 
cast. 

Because  it  performs  such  a  vital  fxmc- 
tion  in  informing  the  Clayton  Commu- 
nity, I  believe  that  KHRU-FM  is  one  of 
the  most  worthwhile  high  school  activ- 
ities in  the  Nation.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
coming  years  will  bring  even  greater 
success  to  the  station  and  the  students 
who  devote  so  much  time  and  effort  to 
broadcasting. 
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HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Den- 
nis Dunn,  the  Republican  coimty  chair- 
man for  King  County,  Wash.,  recently 
gave  an  address  that  detailed  many  of 
the  current  causes  of  inflation.  When 
double-digit  inflation  is  threatening  the 
financial  security  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, this  address  is  especially  timely. 

I  commend  this  address  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  Members: 

Cold  Tdrkey 
(By  Dennis  Dunn) 

"The  greatest  problems  our  country  will 
face  In  the  decade  of  the  seventies  wlU  be 
those  of  inflation  and  depression.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  depression  can  be  avoided  for 
another  5  or  10  years,  but  It  will  only  be 
avoided  by  pursuing  governmental  policies 
which  win  necessarily  produce  ragmg  Infla- 
tion. And  should  raging  Inflation  ever  be- 
come runaway  inflation,  depression  far  dif- 
ferent .  .  and  far  worse  than  the  great 
depression  of  the  thirties  .  .  .  wlU  paralyze 
America." 

To  make  that  statement  in  mld-1974  is 
perhaps  about  as  profound  as  saying  the 
Huskies  had  a  bad  year  in  1973.  But  that 
statement  was  made  more  than  3  years  ago 
in  a  series  of  essays  I  wrote  and  sent  out  to 
the  Republican  Precinct  Committeemen  of 
King  County  on  the  subject  of  inflation  and 
the  U.S.  economy. 

In  April  of  1971,  my  predictions  on  the 
course  of  our  economy  appeared  to  be  some- 
what pessimistic  .  .  perhaps  too  ominous 
and  too  tlireatening.  How  I  wish  I  had  been 
wrong!  As  I  re-read  those  essays  today,  I  see 
that  events  are  already  bearing  out  those 
predictions.  We  are  no  longer  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  raging  inflation  ...  we  are  completely 
inside  the  door.  You  don't  need  an  econo- 
mist or  anyone  else  to  remind  you  that  your 
savings  are  evaporating  and  your  dollar  Is 
buying  less  and  less  each  day.  All  you  need 
is  a  grocery  receipt.  I  am  not  here  to  tell  you 
what  you  surely  already  know. 

Nor  am  I  here  to  wrap  a  shroud  around  the 
American  economy  and  extend  an  invitation 
for  you  to  Join  in  the  wake. 

We  are  not  dead  yet.  But,  we  are  living  In 
difficult  times,  with  even  more  difficulties 
Ijring  ahead. 

I  am  here  to  offer  my  suggestions  as  to  how 
we  can  overcome  those  difficulties,  and  I  sub- 
mit that  the  obvious  first  step  to  solving  any 
problem  is  to  understand  the  problem.  With 
understanding,  the  medicine  for  the  cure 
won't  go  down  any  easier,  but  at  least  one 
becomes  more  wiUlng  to  swaUow  It. 

"Infiatlon,"  you  may  have  heard  it  said, 
"wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  prices  Just  didn't 
keep  rismg."  One  wonders  if  the  statement 
is  made  In  Jest  or  in  seriousness.  For  rising 
prices  are  clearly  a  RESULT  of  inflation,  not 
a  cause. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  if  you  wish 
to  teach  your  children  the  value  of  a  dollar, 
you'd  beter  be  quick  about  it:  If  it's  not  al- 
ready too  late.  For  what  has  happened  Is  that, 
between  1940  and  1974,  In  my  lifetime,  the 
dollar  has  lost  three-quarters  of  Its  purchas- 
ing power.  Nearly  half  of  that  loss  has  oc- 
curred during  the  past  ten  years.  In  the  past 
three  years,  the  aiinual  rate  of  inflation  rose 
from  5%  m  1971,  to  9%  In  1973,  to  14%  for 
the  flrst  quarter  of  1974.  And,  despite  the 
hopeful  predictions  out  of  Washington,  D.C., 
I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  the  situation  is  going 
to  get   worse  .  .  .  not  better.  Even   if  you 
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assume  that  inflation  will  level  olf  at  a  st<  ady 
rate  of  14%  (a  risky  assumption,  believe  me, 
for  the  longer  view) ,  do  you  realize  the  p  res- 
ent dollar,  at  the  present  inflation  rate,  wUl 
lose  half  its  purchasing  power  in  just  'our 
years  and  seven  months? 

"So  what?"  Some  people  have  asked  me. 
"Why  does  inflation  really  matter  If  wiges 
go  up  as  fast  as  prices?"  I  must  admit,  you 
hear  that  question  less  frequently  today  t  ban 
in  early  1971  when  I  w£is  starting  to  wrtt^  my 
flrst  essays  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  (  ven 
if  wages  were  rising  as  fast  as  prices,  tiere 
would  still  be  several  very  good  answer  i  to 
that  question.  First,  inflation  must  be 
thought  of  as  a  bidden  tax  ...  a  tax  w!  lich 
strikes  hardest  at  those  who  can  least  al  'ord 
to  pay  it:  the  poor,  the  elderly,  or  the  wige- 
eamer  who  barely  makes  ends  meet  and 
doesn't  have  the  capital  with  which  to  h  idge 
against  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

Inflation  is  especially  cruel  to  those  who 
are  past  their  active  earning  years,  and  who 
must  live  entirely  on  savings,  penslonn,  or 
flxed  Incomes.  Ask  yourself — why  is  It  rel  Ired 
people  today  find  their  social  security  ten- 
sions totally  inadequate  to  live  on?  T  aose 
pensions  certainly  would  be  adequate  U  the 
dollars  they  are  receiving  could  buy  nowa  lays 
what  they  could  have  bought  in  the  jears 
when  they  were  Initially  earned. 

The  second  major  reason  Inflation  n  tally 
matters.  In  spite  of  climbing  wages.  Is  that 
it  destroys  the  incentive  to  save.  What  [ood 
does  It  do  to  put  your  siirplus  dollar  eari:  Ings 
Into  a  savings  bank  at  6%  Interest  whei  In- 
flation destroys  the  value  of  those  dolars 
by  9%  or  by  14%? 

Inflation  discourages  thrift  and  eno  )ur- 
ages  debt.  It  encourages  living  for  the  iiere 
and  now,  rather  than  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture and  tomorrow.  After  all,  why  not  li  icur 
debt  today  and  pay  it  off  with  cheaper  and 
cheaper  doUars?  Alas,  for  millions  of  Aiier- 
icans  (not  Jxxst  the  Federal  Governmunt) 
debt,  or  living  beyond  one's  means,  has 
become  a  way  of  life. 

And  yet,  there  are  very  few  perils  in  life 
as  dangerous  as  debt.  I'm  afraid  most  lion- 
temporary  Americans  would  simply  U  ugh 
at  Ben  Franklin's  admonishment,  "rathe  r  go 
to  bed  supperless  than  rise  in  debt."  The  mas 
Puller  called  debt  the  worst  poverty  .  . 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said  that  a  mai  i  In 
debt  Is  so  far  a  slave.  And  Wendell  Phiillps 
described  debt  as  "the  fatal  disease  of  Re- 
publics .  .  .  the  flrst  thmg  and  the  mlgb  tiest 
to  undermine  governments  and  corrupt 
people." 

Of  course,  not  all  the  philosophers  and  past 
national  leaders  have  condemned  liebt. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  .  .  .  and  I  q  iiote 
.  .  .  "OviT  national  debt,  after  aU,  Is  at  In- 
ternal debt,  owed  not  only  by  the  nation  but 
to  the  nation.  If  our  children  have  to  pa]  the 
mterest,  they  wlU  pay  that  interest  to  tt  em- 
selves." 

What  unmitigated  gall!  Or  is  demagog iiery 
not  a  better  word?  We  are  the  chlldrei  he 
spoke  of.  And  our  children  and  their  chll  Iren 
vtrill  forever  be  paying  that  internal  and 
eternal  debt  which  he  dismissed  so  light  ly. 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned  us  nearly  200 
years  ago  that  public  debt  is  the  greatest  of 
dangers.  In  his  words  .  . .  "We  must  make  our 
choice  between  economy  and  liberty,  or  pro- 
fusion and  debt.  "If,"  said  Jefferson,  "we  can 
prevent  the  government  from  wasting  the 
labors  of  the  people  under  the  pretenie  of 
caring  for  them,  they  wlU  be  happy." 

As  much  as  anything  else,  it  has  beed  the 
virtue  of  thrift,  the  propensity  of  Amerl  cans 
to  save,  to  spend  a  little  less  each  year  ;han 
they  earn,  which  over  the  last  two  cent  iries 
htis  produced  such  a  prosperous  ecoromy 
and  such  a  remarkable  standard  of  livi:  tg.  I 
say  this  because,  without  money  in  savings 
few  American  businesses  would  have 
gotten  off  the  ground.  In  order  to  prdvlde 
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more  jobs,  businesses  must  be  able  to  buUd 
and  expand;  in  order  to  build  and  expand, 
they  must  be  able  to  borrow  funds  that 
someone  else  has  been  wUllng  to  part  with 
on  a  temporary  basis.  Destroy  the  Incentive 
to  save,  and  you  destroy  the  wellspring  of 
American  productivity.  Unfortunately,  U.S. 
Inflation  has  already  all  but  destroyed  otu- 
Incentive  to  save. 

The  third  basic  reason  Inflation  really  does 
matter  .  .  .  even  If  wages  manage  to  keep 
pace  with  soaring  prices  ...  is  that  once 
Inflation  passes  the  nominal  stage,  meaning- 
ful economic  planning  becomes  all  but  Im- 
possible. Not  only  can  a  person  no  longer  feel 
secure  In  the  knowledge  of  a  properly  plan- 
ned retirement,  but  even  short-term 
planning  becomes  difficult.  The  value  of  the 
dollar  should  be  a  yardstick  for  measuring 
the  value  of  everything  else.  Can  you  imagine 
the  havoc  that  would  be  brought  to  the 
world  of  science  and  technology  if  engineers 
and  scientists  bad  to  cope  with  constantly 
shrinking  units  of  measurement  such  as 
the  inch  or  the  centimeter?  Similarly,  a 
steadily  shrinking  monetary  unit  of  meas- 
urement brings  chaos  to  an  economy,  dis- 
torts financial  Judgments,  and  frequently 
leads  people  to  take  on  commitments  they 
really  cannot  afford,  despite  their  recent 
pay  raises.  Kow  many  people  are  there  In 
the  U.S.  today  who,  In  a  moment  of  e.vulta- 
tlon  following  some  healthy  boost  in  pay, 
have  gone  out  and  contracted  for  36 
monthly  payments  on  a  camper,  a  boat,  or 
a  swlmmig  pool,  and  (long  before  those  con- 
tracts were  paid  off)  have  ended  up,  of 
necessity,  staying  home  and  eating  canned 
beans  for  dinner  alongside  their  swimming 
pools? 

To  understand  Inflation,  we  must  under- 
stand money.  And  money  Is  a  most  basic 
form  of  property.  It  Is  minted  human  energy, 
and,  as  such.  Is  an  extension  of  yourself  and 
your  very  life.  Every  dollar  you  earn  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  your  life — so  many  heart- 
beats out  of  the  total  number  you  are  des- 
tined to  enjoy.  Once  earned,  there  are  only 
two  things  you  can  do  with  a  dollar  . . .  spend 
it  or  save  It.  These  two  choices  reflect  the 
dual  function  that  money  has  always  served. 
First.  It  Is  a  medltmi  of  exchange  which 
aUowB  you  to  convert  your  labor  Into  the 
means  of  sustaining  yourself.  Secondly, 
money  Is  a  store  of  value  which  you  may 
choose  to  reserve  for  consumption  at  a  later 
date,  hoping  of  course,  that  It  will  still  buy 
as  much  when  you  need  It  as  It  could  have 
bought  when  you  originally  earned  It. 

Inflation  la  what  destroys  your  store  of 
value  when  a  government  dilutes  the  medliun 
of  exchange  through  excessive  creation  of 
money  and  credit.  When  government  officials 
flood  the  economy  with  unearned,  irredeem- 
able paper  money,  they  are  actually  destroy- 
ing yoxu-  property  rights  and  mine.  Remem- 
ber that  money  is  a  most  basic  form  of  prc^- 
erty,  and  that  the  right  to  property  Is  the 
right  to  own  and  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  your 
labor. 

The  extent  to  which  this  destruction  of 
property  rights  has  taken  place  here  In 
America  dtu-lng  the  past  several  decades  Is 
hard  to  brieve  even  for  those  who  have 
lived  through  It  all.  Since  1939,  due  to  the 
subtle  process  of  inflation,  the  loss  to  savers 
has  been  nearly  700  billion  dollars  worth  of 
purchasing  power.  That  staggering  flgure 
represents  a  transfer  of  wealth  from  the 
private  sector  to  the  public  sector  ...  or.  In 
other  words,  from  the  productive  elements  of 
society  to  the  non-productive  elements. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  devastating 
Impact  of  Inflation  upon  the  elderly.  But 
what  of  the  young?  Consider  the  American 
who  starts  his  first  steady  Job  at  the  age  of 
18.  If  the  dollar  inflates  at  an  annual  rate  of 

ONLY  6'.T,  he  will  see  prices  double  before 
he  reaches  the  age  of  30.  They  will  double 
for  the  third  time  In  his  life  before  he 
reaches  54.  By  the  time  he  reaches  retlre- 
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ment  age  of  65,  he  will  have  to  pay  16  times 
as  much  for  any  item  !  le  vrtshes  to  purchase 
as  he  would  have  pal(  when  he  began  his 
working  life  at  18.  If  1  le  lives  to  the  age  of 
78,  prices  will  be  32  Imes  higher.  During 
his  lifetime,  the  dollai  will  have  shrunk  to 
a  mere  3  cents.  And  t  lat's  at  only  6  %  an- 
nual Inflation.  Unforl  unately,  our  annual 
Inflation  rate  is  now  n  uch  higher  than  6% 
and  climbing. 

Remember  Joe  Louli  ?  He  ended  his  ring 
career  in  poverty  despl  e  the  millions  of  low 
tax  dollars  he  earned  Louis  was  a  gi^at 
fighter  but  a  lousy  ( olfer.  Unhappily  for 
him,  too  many  of  his  jolflng  partners  were 
not  only  more  proflci  int  on  the  fairways, 
but  unscrupulous  as  veil.  A  one-dollar-a- 
hole  bet,  doubled  each  time  a  hole  was  lost, 
didn't  seem  like  mucl  money  to  Joe,  but 
at  the  end  of  18  holes,  Louis  would  owe  his 
golfing  companion  131   thousand  dollars! 

Inflation  works  mi  ch  the  same  way. 
Germany's  Mark  depreiiated  lOO^f.  between 
1914  and  1918.  It  too!:  two  Marks  to  buy 
what  one  would  buy  1<  ur  years  earlier.  Five 
years  later,  runaway  In  latlon  had  made  the 
Mark  totaUy  worthies  i.  In  late  1923,  the 
Germans  paid  off  thel]  war  debts  with  320 
billion  marks  .  .  .  whlih  by  that  time  had 
been  reduced  to  a  vali  le  of  8  cents  in  U  S 
dollars.  320  billion  Mai  ks  could  pay  off  the 
German  war  reparatlo  is  In  1923,  but  320 
billion  Marks  would  no  ;  buy  a  single  loaf  of 
German  bread. 

Here  In  our  own  coui  try  In  the  year  1974, 
a  35-year-old  man  ei  .rnlng  20  thousand 
dollars  a  year  will  need  two-and  one-half 
million  dollars  a  year  ti  ^  the  time  he  retires 
...  IF  things  don't  get  worse.  This  assumes 
an  annual  inflation  ral  i  of  no  greater  than 
14%.  Viewed  m  that  light.  Social  Security 
becomes  a  cruel  hoax,   3oes  It  not? 

Such  are  the  conse(  uences  of  Inflation 
Yet  before  a  problem  ci  n  be  solved,  we  need 
to  know  more  than  tie  consequences.  In 
order  to  complete  oui  understanding  we 
must  also  fully  apprecUte  the  cause  of  the 
problem. 

When  seeking  out  thi  \  causes  of  Inflation 
Its  Important  to  differentiate  between  pri- 
mary causes  and  secondary  causes.  There  Is 
really  only  one  prlmar;'  cause  of  Inflation, 
and  that  Is  goverruneni  expansion  of  a  na- 
tion's supply  of  money  ind  credit.  All  other 
causes  are  merely  core  lary,  made  possible 
only  by  the  wlUlngness  of  government  offi- 
cials .  .  .  usually  for  lolltlcal  reasons  .  .  . 
to  allow  a  country  to  11'  e  beyond  Its  means. 
How  often  have  you  1  leard  a  conservative 
blame  Inflation  on  Big  :.abor'8  demands  for 
higher  wages?  Or  how  o  rten  have  vou  heard 
a  liberal  blame  Inflation  on  the  high  prices 
charged  by  Big  Business  ? 

Both  of  those  accusations  are  manifestly 
false.  It  Is  not  possible  tor  wages  and  prices 
to  CAUSE  Inflation,  fot  the  simple  reason 
that  business  cannot  pay  higher  wages  or 
charge  higher  prices  unjess  the  money  sup- 
ply is  increased.  When  there  is  more  money 
available  to  the  marketplace,  there  is  ob- 
viously more  demand  ipr  goods  and  serv- 
ices—which is  what  causes  prices  to  rise. 
Rising  prices  then  put  n  ore  pressur^i^hind 
the  drive  for  higher  wj  ges,  which  in  turn 
usually  get  passed  on  to  the  constmier  in  the 
form  of  still  higher  prlc^— but  only  If  those 
higher  prices  can  be  su^ained,  and  produc- 
tion sold,  as  a  result  ol  the  constantly  ex- 
panding money  supply.  1  he  circle  Is  a  vicious 
one.  Without  an  lncreas<  in  the  money  sup- 
ply, successful  union  wa  ;e  hikes  would  nec- 
essarily result  m  unem]  loyment  and  lower 
production.  Otherwise  ;he  companies  In- 
volved  would  simply  be  priced  out  of  busi- 
ness by  their  increased  (  osts,  without  being 
able  to  Increase  their  ]  rices  and  still  sell 
their  products. 

Once  the  whirlpool  of  inflation  is  begun 
the  politicians  cannot  itop  their  artlflclai 
stimulation  of  the  economy  without  being 
accused  of  causing  unei  aployment  and  de- 
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presslon.  So,  what  does  the  typical  political 
leader  do?  He  is  not  galng  to  blame  him- 
self. He  cannot  blame  l^abor.  So  he  blames 
Big  Business. 

Perhaps  you  saw  the  Senate  hearings  on 
TV  during  the  oil  crisis.  The  oil  company 
executives  were  interrogated,  lambasted,  ac- 
cused and  threatened  b?  a  Senate  Commit- 
tee headed  by  Scoop  Jackson. 

Jackson  knows  very  wfell  that  most  Ameri- 
cans don't  understand  ptoflts,  nor  the  causes 
of  inflation.  Ranting  and  raving,  he  took 
on  Big  Business  and  po^ttired  himself  as  the 
champion  of  the  people., 

The  Junior  senator  frbm  Washington  was 
indulging,  and  continues  to  indulge.  In  the 
grossest  display  of  poUtltal  demagoguery.  He 
delights  in  roasting  alike  the  oil  company 
executives  because  they  bad  the  temerity  to 
allow  their  corporate  pJofit  margins  to  rise 
from  4%  in  1972  to  8%  to  1973;  yet  he 
never  bothers  to  mentldn  the  fact  that  the 
dollar's  inflation  rate  rose  to  an  even  higher 
9%  during  the  same  krear,  and  then  he 
blithely  calls  for  a  gederal  price  roll-back 
for  the  oil  Industry ! 

Between  the  News  Media,  ovu:  educational 
system,  and  politician^  such  as  Jackson, 
profit  Is  rapidly  becomlnfe  a  four-letter  word, 
alien  to  contemporary  iinerlcan  principles. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  profit  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cause  of  Inflation,  and,  with- 
out it,  our  free  enterprise  system  would  have 
folded  long  ago.  It  is  precisely  the  oppor- 
tunity for  proflt,  when  combined  with  the 
principle  of  free  competH  ion,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  unpn  icedented  prosperity 
of  America.  Yet  to  hear  the  news  media  In- 
terpretation of  profits,  they  are  made  to 
sound  like  a  gigantic  pul  )llc  rip-off. 

Actually,  when  you  tike  a  good  look  at 
our  education  system,  it  s  not  the  least  bit 
surprising  that  newsmei,  as  well  as  most 
Americans,  are  generally  unacquainted  with 
the  role  of  profit,  and  \^lth  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  We  constantly  hear  about  short- 
comings In  our  schools  1:  i  the  areas  of  read- 
ing and  mathematics.  But  how  often  do  we 
hear  about  the  nearly  (jomplete  Ignorance 
oiu-  students  have  of  An^rlcan  history?  The 
public  school  system  has;  miserably  failed  us, 
not  only  in  the  3  R's,  I  Submit— but  also  in 
Imparting  to  our  stude4ts  any  real  under- 
standing of  their  precloufe  national  heritage: 
of  the  thinking  of  Adamte,  Jefferson,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Madison — to  na  me  only  a  few.  Our 
children  haven't  even  rec  elved  a  nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  the  genius  of  Adam  Smith 
and  the  free  market  systt  m.  Is  It  any  wonder 
we  have  rampant  lnflatl>n  today  when  the 
general  population  of  tie  country  is  blind 
to  what  makes  the  economics  of  a  free  na- 
tion work?  Perhaps  if  w9  and  our  children 
had  been  given  the  educs  tlon  we've  so  richly 
paid  for,  we  wouldn't  be  facing  the  prospect 
of  economic  chaos  ahead. 

History  tells  us  that  governments  have 
never  been  able  to  devise  more  than  three 
basic  ways  of  financing  t  leir  operations  and 
expenditures.  The  first  Is  taxation  .  .  .  direct 
and  Indirect.  The  second  is  borrowing, 
usuaUy  resorted  to  only  after  the  level  of 
taxation  becomes  object  onable.  The  third 
is  increasing  the  quantity  of  money  and 
credit  .  .  .  which  Is  a  )ollte  way  of  say- 
ing Inflation. 

Our  national  "public"  debt  today  stands 
at  475  billion  dollars.  Thi  it  means  that  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years  .  .  .  and  mostly  the 
last  thirty  .  .  .  the  Federil  Government  has 
spent  roughly  400  billion  dollars  more  than 
It  was  able  to  collect  In  ;axes.  Now,  how  in 
the  world  does  the  govern  ment  spend  money 
that  doesn't  exist?  Let  me  tell  you  .  .  .  easily! 
It  slmoly  creates  It  out  of  thto  air  by  issuing 
notes  to  the  banking  system.  The  face  value 
of  the  notes  is  credited  tc  the  government's 
account,  and  the  notes  an  i  then  added  to  the 
so-called  "public"  debt. 

The  single  most  impoitant  thing  to  un- 
derstand   here    is    that    1  tUs    newly    created 
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money  is  unearned:  it  represents  no  invest- 
ment of  human  time  or  energy,  and  therefore 
can  assume  true  value  or  purchasing  power 
only  by  "borrowing"  purchasing  power  from 
money  already  in  circulation.  The 
"kicker,"  of  course.  Is  that  the  "borrowed" 
purchasing  power  can  never  be  paid  back. 
The  only  true-value,  non-lnflatlonary 
money  that  any  government  has  to  spend  Is 
money  received  in  taxes,  or  legitimately 
borrowed  out  of  the  peoples  earnings. 
When  government  decides  to  spend  more 
than  it  has  thus  received,  that  extra,  un- 
earned money  takes  on  value  only  by  re- 
ducmg  the  value  of  all  money,  savings, 
pensions,  annuities,  and  insurance.  That's 
what  inflation  Is  all  about. 

We  hear  about  inflation  In  other  coun- 
tries .  .  .  particularly  South  America.  In- 
flation seems  to  be  a  way  of  life  for  those 
nations  .  .  .  and  yet,  so  Is  abject  poverty 
for  the  vast  majority  of  their  citizens. 
Thus  far,  our  own  people  have  been  spared 
most  of  the  hardship  which  other  peoples, 
over  the  centuries,  have  simply  taken  for 
granted. 

But  where  are  we  now  to  America,  as  we 
approach  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  Republic?  The  figures  and  percent- 
ages change  from  day  to  day,  and  from  one 
economist  to  the  next,  but  this  much  is  cer- 
tain: for  the  flrst  time  stoce  1947,  the  United 
States  is  experiencing  a  double-digit  Infla- 
tion rate.  As  for  length  and  severity,  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  Inflation  has  already  become  the 
worst  since  World  War  I. 

Well  ...  as  I  said  at  the  beglnntog  of  my 
speech,  you  don't  need  an  economist,  a  poli- 
tician, or  anyone  else  to  tell  you  that  your 
dollar  is  buying  less  and  less,  faster  and 
faster. 

Now  that  we  have  covered  at  some  length 
both  the  consequences  and  the  causes  of  In- 
flation, that  leaves  just  one  thing  to  con- 
sider .  .  .  the  cure.  Solving  the  problem 
There  is  no  easy  answer.  If  there  were.  It 
wouldn't   be   such    a   devastating    problem. 

But  there  are  solutions  .  .  .  and  there  are 
alternatives.  The  one  which  our  present 
leaders  in  Congress  will  most  likely  take 
Is  to  do  nothing  to  curb  inflation,  but  to- 
stead  continue  to  feed  it  by  increasing  the 
deficit  spending,  and  therefore,  as  well,  the 
dosage  of  fiat  paper  money  needed  to  pay 
for  that  deficit  spending.  This  can  only 
postpone  the  inevitable,  resulting  ultimate- 
ly in  our  self-destruction. 

The  other  alternative,  which,  on  the  sur- 
face, would  appear  to  be  the  hard  route, 
is  to  go  "cold  turkey." 

The  incredible  economic  dilemma  our  na- 
tion finds  Itself  in  is  precisely  analogous  to 
a  person  who  has  become  hooked  on  drugs. 
First,  he  plays  aroxmd  a  little  with  grass, 
works  his  way  in  deeper,  and  finally  gets 
hooked  on  the  hard  stuff.  Withdrawal  Is  then 
extremely  painful  .  .  .  but  the  only  choice  Is 
either  to  go  "cold  turkey,"  or  to  continue 
to  increase  the  dosage  all  the  way  to  pre- 
mature and  certain  death. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  already  hooked  on 
the  "drugs"  of  printing-press  money,  deficit 
spending,  and  virtually  limitless  credit  ex- 
pansion. Make  no  mistake  about  it,  with- 
drawal from  our  tofiatlonary  economy  will 
be  very  painful.  However,  we  have  no  other 
choice  except  ultimate  chaos  and  disaster. 

As  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  has  pointed 
out,  of  21  notable  civilizations,  19  perished 
not  from  external  conquest,  but  rather  from 
Internal  disintegration. 

In  a  metaphorical  sense,  we  are  all  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  case  of  the  measles,  with 
the  red  blotches  prominently  visible  on  all 
our  faces.  It  was  never  my  intention  to  point 
this  out,  tell  you  that  It's  caused  by  a  vlrtis, 
and  then  sit  down,  suggesting  we're  all  going 
to  suffer  and  die  together.  There  Is  a  vaccine. 
Painful  though  the  shot  may  be.  we  really 
have  no  other  choice  for  economic  survival 
but  to  withdraw  from  the  causes  of  inflation. 
To  go  "cold  turkey."  What  Is  this  medicine 
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t  speak  of?  Certainly  it  is  not  Wage  and 
Price  Controls!  Our  recent  experience  with 
"Phases"  I  through  IV  should  have  taught 
us  that  lesson  once  and  for  all.  Economic 
controls  cannot  possibly  ctire  inflation  in 
the  long  run  because  they  are  aimed  at  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  whereas  it's 
the  public  sector  .  .  .  government  .  .  .  which 
Is  causing  the  problem  in  the  first  place 
through  excessive  money  creation.  Obvious- 
ly, economic  stability  cannot  be  sustained 
without  economic  discipline.  Primarily  self- 
dlsclpllne.  By  government  Itself. 

You  can  be  sure  that  most  of  our  political 
leaders  understand  this.  And  if  they  don't, 
they  are  not  only  Incompetent,  but  stupid. 
What  they  are  not  sure  about  Is  that  we 
understand  It. 

And  because  they  are  not  sure,  they  are 
unwilling  to  take  the  vaccine  of  economic 
discipline,  which  means  simply  returning. 
Step-by-step,  to  a  sound  dollar  and  a  healthy 
economy.  These  steps  would  require  first 
of  all.  restoring  to  Americans  their  right 
to  own  gold.  Secondly,  it  means  renewing  the 
ties  between  our  paper  dollar  .  .  .  now 
rapidly  becoming  worthless  .  .  .  and  gold. 
Thirdly.  It  would  necessitate  putting  an  end 
to  any  further  deficit  spending  at  the  federal 
level;  and  fourthly,  it  would  require  an  Act 
of  Congress,  or  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, stabilizing  our  nation's  supply  of 
money  and  credit. 

There  are  other  ways  of  backing  a  paper 
currency  besides  gold,  but  gold  is  probably 
the  best  standard  to  use  for  supporting  a 
monetary  system  because  it  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  ONLY  exchange  com- 
modity universally  accepted  In  all  civilized 
nations  since  the  beginnings  of  recorded  his- 
tory. And  it  has  never  once  been  refused  by 
any  country  to  payment  for  debt. 

The  enemies  of  gold  are  fond  of  claiming 
that  It  is  an  su-chalc  institution  which  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  as  a  monetary  stand- 
ard. If  that  be  so,  then  why  do  we  have  laws 
to  this  country  preventing  individuals  from 
owntog,  buytog,  or  selltog  the  barbaric  metal? 
And  why  does  our  Federal  Treasiury  refuse  to 
sell  gold  today  to  ANYBODY  at  ANY  price? 

The  enemies  of  gold  often  claim  that  there 
simply  isn't  enough  gold  to  go  around  to 
support  the  needs  of  expanded  world  trade. 
The  fallacy  in  this  line  of  thtoktog  becomes 
clear  when  we  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
"Would  there  be  enough  Cadillacs  to  go 
around  today  If  they  were  still  selling  at 
1934  prices?"  Once  a  truly  free  market  In  gold 
is  established,  supply  and  demand  will  regu- 
late the  price,  and  any  quantity  of  gold  will, 
in  the  process,  become  sufficient  to  under- 
gird  all  of  the  free  world's  currencies.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  have  real  economic  disci- 
pline. Paper  has  never  provided  that  dlsci- 
pltoe  because  it  is  simply  too  easy  to  pro- 
duce— and  reproduce. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  optolon  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  a  politically  conserva- 
tive philosophy.  One  of  the  strongest  modern 
advocates  of  liberalism  . . .  national  columnist 
Nicholas  Von  Hoffman  .  .  .  did  a  number  of 
articles  earlier  this  year  on  inflation.  In  the 
March  19th  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Von 
Hoffman  described  the  sad  plight  of  the 
American  dollar  and  concluded  with  these 
words:  "The  search  for  toflatlon-proof  places 
to  put  money  has  led  to  gold  and  silver.  It 
Is  also  gotog  to  lead  to  (tinprecedented)  to- 
terest  rates.  The  government  will,  of  course, 
move  to  stop  that  .  .  .  not  by  restortog  peo- 
ple's faith  to  the  worth  of  the  dollar,  but  by 
prtottog  more  of  them,  which  will  in  turn 
aggravate  the  situation  by  forcing  lenders  to 
charge  yet  higher  rates  of  interest  to  protect 
themselves." 

Or,  gotog  back  even  further  in  the  annals 
of  respectable  liberalism,  listen  to  what  the 
great  British  playvrt-ight.  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  Shaw,  hardly 
an  oracle  of  the  political  right  in  19th  Cen- 
tury England,  put  It  this  way: 
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"The  most  Important  thing  about  money 
is  to  matotain  its  stability,  so  that  one  poun  d 
will  buy  as  much  a  year  hence  or  10  yeais 
hence  or  50  years  hence  as  today,  and  no 
more.  With  paper  money  this  stability  has  1  o 
be  matotatoed  by  the  government.  With  a 
gold  currency  it  tends  to  matotain  Itself  .  . 
you  have  to  choose  (as  a  voter)  betweta 
trusting  to  the  natural  stability  of  gold  ar  d 
natural  stability  of  the  honesty  and  intell  - 
gence  of  the  members  of  the  governmen  t. 
And,  with  all  due  respect  to  these  gentleme  i, 
I  advise  you,  as  long  as  the  capitalist  syste  n 
lasts,  to  vote  fot^gold." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  survival  ol'  o'  ir 
free  nation  with  Its  free  tastltutlons  v.  11 
depend  largely  on  the  contmued  productivl  ;y 
of  our  economy.  And  the  continued  produ  s- 
tlvlty  of  our  economy  depends  chiefly  (n 
the  totegrlty  of  the  Dollar.  I  might  add  th  it 
the  totegrlty  of  the  Dollar  depends  on  t:  le 
totegrlty  of  our  political  leaders.  It's  ea  >y 
to  see  how  much  totegrlty  there  has  been  in 
that  arena  for  the  past  40  years. 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  recent  e  i- 
couraglng  signs.  The  most  significant  o  le 
comes  from  our  new  Secretary  of  the  Tres  b- 
ury,  William  Simon,  who  has  been  publldy 
advocating  the  right  of  Americans  to  oi  fn 
gold.  Another  eucouragtog  signal  Is  a  m«  s- 
sage  betag  sent  to  Washtogton  by  an  ev«r- 
tocreaslng  segment  of  the  American  people. 
They're  saying.  In  effect,  we  know  good  mon  ey 
from  bad.  And  they're  sendtog  the  message 
by  converting  Federal  Reserve  notes  . 
paper  dollars  .  .  .  toto  sliver  and  gold  coli  is. 
Ask  any  coin  dealer  where  the  volume  of 
his  bustoess  has  been  the  last  several  years. 
Certainly  not  to  rare  cotos!  But  rather.  v«ry 
simply,  in  real  money :  to  gold  and  sih  er 
coins — the  ktod  of  money  our  paper  doUi  js 
used  to  be  convertible  Into.  Forty  years  Sj  [o, 
a  U.S.  20  dollar  gold  piece  circulated  a  id 
traded  for  20  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise. 
Today  you  must  pay  300  paper  dollars  ;or 
any  common-date  $20  gold  piece.  If  you  wa  nt 
to  buy  a  1964  sliver  Kennedy  half-doHir. 
mintage  433  million  coins.  It  will  cost  yju 
nearly  two  bucks  today,  just  ten  years  lat  sr. 
Truly,  I  think  that  tells  the  sad  story  as 
eloquently  as  anything  can,  and  it  a  so 
points  the  way  toward  a  return  to  moneti  ry 
sanity.  The  crux  cf  the  matter  can  be  stal  ed 
very  simply.  When  citizens  have  a  choice  l  e- 
tween  hard  money  and  depreciated  paper, 
their  government — unless  It  wishes  to  r  sk 
seetog  Its  "legal  tender"  notes  repudiate*  — 
has  no  choice  but  to  act  to  preser%'e  ihe 
integrity  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 

The  job  of  restoring  sanity  to  our  e  ;o- 
nomic  and  monetary  policies  will  be  co  n- 
pleted  when  a  majority  of  Americans  und  >r- 
stand  that  ALL  of  our  freedoms  depend  on 
economic  freedom,  and  when  they  start  n- 
slsttog  that  their  elected  representatl  res 
guard  that  freedom. 

Americans  are  only  human,  and  we  hi  ,ve 
made  many  mistakes  In  the  past.  Howe\  er, 
fortunately,  our  mistakes  as  a  nation  h;  ,ve 
been  more  than  offset  by  our  right  declsio  as. 
I  am  todeed  hopeful,  now  that  the  econor  ilc 
blunders  of  the  past  40  years  are  becom  ng 
more  clearly  defined  and  more  widely  i  n- 
derstood,  that  the  right  decisions  will  be 
made  In  the  trying  months  which  lie 
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THE   BUDGET   AND   IMPOUNDM; 
CONTROL    ACT:     AN    I!vIPORTA*T 
STEP    IN    RESTORING    CONGRES 
SIGNAL  POWER  OF  THE  PURSi 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE!  I 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of  tie 
most  significant  and  far-reaching  4c- 
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tioiis  in  this  Congress,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  recently  passed  K.R.  7130,  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act. 
This  bill,  now  awaiting  the  President's 
signature,  would  create  a  coherent  and 
viable  procedure  for  handhng  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  would  restore  the  proper 
authority  of  Congress  in  the  budgetary 
process. 

I  wish  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
part  III  of  a  National  Journal  article 
conceraing  this  legislation,  which  I  feel 
provides  an  excellent  overview  of  the  sig- 
nificance and  implications  of  this  bill. 
Part  III  of  these  articles  follow: 

[Prom  National  Journal.  May  18.  1974) 
Impoundment:  Key  Budget  Issue 

When  Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the 
budget  reform  bill  first  met  on  AprU  9,  they 
virtually  Ignored  the  technicalities  of  the 
budget  making  process  and  turned  Instead 
to  the  one  issue  that  Is  most  likely  to  delay 
the  bUl — Impoundment. 

The  Impoundment  provision  In  the  House 
bill  gives  either  chamber  of  Congress  60  days 
to  reverse  a  Presidential  Impoundment.  The 
Senate's  provision  prohibits  Impoundments 
"for  fiscal  policy  purposes  or  to  achieve  less 
than  the  full  objectives  and  scope  of  pro- 
grams enacted  and  funded  by  Congress."  but 
It  provides  no  procedure  for  reversing  a 
President  who  persists  with  Impoundments. 

Several  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  budget  reform  bill  believe  the 
two  impoundment  provisions  might  be  com- 
bined to  tighten  the  definition  of  Impound- 
meats  and  to  provide  a  procedure  for  revers- 
ing them. 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  D-Malne.  sali  in 
an  interview  that  he  could  accept  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  version  as  long  as  im- 
poundments for  policy  purposes  were  for- 
bidden. Rep.  Richard  Boiling.  D-Mo..  said  he 
will  be  satisfied  If  there  is  a  procedure  to  stop 
Impoundments. 

"There's  enough  of  a  push  for  this  bill  so 
that  I  can't  conceive  of  giving  up  over  the 
Impoundment  Issue."  Boiling  added.  "We've 
fought,  struggled  and  b!ed  for  this  bill,  and 
we  can  fight  a  little  more." 

House:  The  House  Rules  Committee  at- 
tached the  Impoundment  provision  to  the 
House  version  of  the  budget  reform  bill. 

Pre.?identlal  Impoundment  messages  would 
be  referred  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees li  both  chambers.  If  either  committee 
did  not  report  within  30  days  a  resolution 
to  overturn  the  impoundment,  one-fifth  of 
the  Memters  of  that  chamber  could  move 
the  Issue  to  the  floor  with  a  discharge  peti- 
tion. 

"The  great  strength  of  this  approach  Is 
its  practically."  the  Rules  Committee  said 
Boiling  said  that  under  the  Senate  approach 
the  only  way  to  stop  a  President  who  contin- 
ues to  impound  money  Is  to  50  to  court,  and 
that  takes  a  lot  longer  than  60  days. 

Rep.  Dave  Martin.  R-Neb.,  tried  on  the 
House  floor  to  take  the  Impoundment  sec- 
tion out  of  the  budget  reform  bill.  He  lost 
108-205. 

The  House  Impoundment  provision  Is  al- 
most identical  to  a  bill  (HR  8480 »  passed  bv 
the  House  In  1973.  The  chief  difference  is 
that  HR  8480  was  effective  for  Just  one  year; 
the  impoundment  provision  of  the  budget 
reform   bill   Is   unlimited. 

Senate:  The  Senate  also  passed  an  im- 
poundment bill  (S.  373)  in  1973,  The  Senate 
and  Hcuse  bills  did  not  go  to  conference  com- 
mittee because  their  sponsors  could  not 
recon-Ue  their  differences. 

S.  373  would  have  required  Senate  and 
Houie  appro  tal  before  any  impcui^dment 
could  become  effective.  The  Senate  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  which  at- 
tached an  Impoundment  provision  to  the 
Senate's  budget  reform  bill,  changed  S.  373 
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charge  might  be  requj  red  to  keep  the  budget 
deficit  from  growing. 

Rep.  Al  Ullman,  D-  3re.,  a  co-chairman  of 
the  Joint  study  comm  ttee.  said  the  commit- 
tee felt  mandated  by  1  aw  to  recommend  pro- 
cedures emphasizing  tight  spending  "We 
knew  full  well  that  ve  would  have  to  put 
some  flexibility  into  the  procedures  later" 
Ullman  said  In  an  interview. 

A  Joint  study  comm  ttee  staff  member  said 
"We  were  Just  trying  to  be  too  perfect "   ' 

House:  In  the  Houai,  the  Joint  study  com- 
mittee's recommendal  ions  were  referred  to 
the  Rules  Committee  where  Rep.  Richard 
Boiling  of  Missouri,  th  i  third-ranking  Demo- 
crat, became  budget  leform  manager 

Boiling  and  Rep.  Jan  ile  L.  Whltten,  D-Mlss 
co-chairman  with  Ullidan  of  the  Joint  study 
committee,  introduce<^  budget  reform  bills  of 
their  own,  adding  flexibility  to  the  tight  con- 
trols  of  the  Joint  stvdy  committee  recom- 
mendatlons. 

The  bill  approved  ^ov.  13  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  subsequently  by  the  House 
Is  an  amalgam  of  the  Boiling  and  Whltten 
bUls.  It  requires  that  |Congress  set  spending 
targets— not  ceilings— fin  the  spring.  If  later 
spending  decUlons  exceeded  the  targets,  Con- 
gress could  cut  some  a  pproprlatlons,  approve 
higher  taxes  or  Increaa  e  the  budget  deficit 

In  its  report  on  the  budget  reform  bill,  the 
Rules  Committee  said  early  spending  limits 
"deprive  Congress  of  k  flexible  response  to 
changing  circumstances." 

"By  tne  time  the  Appropriations  process 
was  reached."  the  coknmlttee  added,  "the 
mam  decisions  already  would  have  been 
locked  in  by  the  early  budget  resolution." 

Senate:  By  a  much  inore  circuitous  route 
the  Senate  produced  ki  budget  reform  blU 
similar  to  the  House  blu  in  all  Its  essentials. 

GOVERNMENT   OPERATIONS 

The  hat-nras  referred  first  to  the  Oovem- 
ment^peratlons  Comiilttee.  On  July  26  its 
Subcdmmlttee  on  Budgeting,  Management 
and  Expenditures  reported  a  bill  retaining 
many  of  the  tight  controls  recommended  by 
the  Joint  study  committee.  Its  chief  spon- 
sors were  Sens.  CharleJ  ~  ~ 
Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  D-N.d 

Percy  and  Ervln  won 
mlttee  approval  only  a 
by  Sens.  Edmund  S.  1 
BUI  Brock.  R-Tenn., 
spending  ceilings  with 
rejected,  4-5. 

When  deadlock  threatened  the  full  com- 
mittee, Muskle  and  Percy  reached  a  com- 
promise. The  bill  approved  unanimously  by 
the  Government  Operations  Committee  on 
Nov.  8,  1973,  would  hive  set  a  fairly  rigid 
level  of  total  federal  ^^endlng  each  spring, 
but  It  would  have  given  iCongress  flexibility  to 
juggle  spending  for  Individual  programs  as 
long  as  It  stayed  within  the  over-all  celling. 

RTTI.es 

When  widespread  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  b  11  was  expressed  by 
chairmen  of  authorlzln  f  committees,  the  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Rul«  s  and  Administration 
Committee  for  further  revisions. 

By  loosening  the  tigl  it  budget  ceUlng  but 
keeping  many  of  the  otl  ler  basic  provisions  of 
the  Government  Opera  ;ions  Committee  bill, 
the  Rules  Committee  pi  oduced  a  bill  similar 
In  approach  to  the  Hoase  bill. 

"The  process  of  goln;  through  the  Rules 
Committee  strengthenea  the  bill  politically 
whUe  retaining  the  bas  c  thrust  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Coi  omlttee  bUl,"  Muskie 
said  In  an  interview. 
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ate's  budget  reform  bill.  Herbert  N.  Jasper, 
research  director  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  was  chairman  of  a  group 
of  45  Senate  staff  members  who  put  together 
the  budget  reform  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
March  22. 

"This  joint  staff  member  effort,  and  the 
magnitude,  tenacity  and  detail  that  it  rep- 
resented, I  think  Is  without  precedent  in  this 
body,"  said  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf,  D-Mont.,  whose 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting,  Management  and  Expenditure 
was  the  first  to  mark  up  a  budget  reform  bill. 

Jasper's  performance  as  chairman  of  the 
staff  group  was  described  as  an  "ego  trip" 
by  some  other  Senate  staffers,  who  rarely  get 
credit  for  their  work.  But  Sen.  Charles  H. 
Percy,  R-IU.,  said  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
Jasper  did  a  "masterful  Job"  of  chairing 
the  group. 

Critique:  One  of  Jasper's  duties  at  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  was  to 
analyze  the  budget  history  of  the  Nixon  years 
to  determine  whether  the  President  rather 
than  Congress  was  responsible  for  most  of 
each  btidget  deficit.  He  had  a  natural  Inter- 
est in  the  budget  reform  bill  approved  unan- 
imously by  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee on  Nov.  8. 

"The  bill  that  came  out  of  that  committee 
might  have  been  a  disaster,"  said  Jasper,  who 
soon  w^lU  become  general  counsel  of  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

He  said  he  felt  the  Government  Opera- 
tions bill  would  have  permitted  a  one-third 
minority  of  the  Senate  to  Insist  on  inflexible 
procedures  for  dealing  with  the  budget.  He 
said  the  bill  would  have  hampered  the  effec- 
tiveness of  legislative  committees  such  as  his 
own  to  authorize  funds,  because  it  would 
have  required  Congress  to  set  a  budget  ceU- 
lng by  March  31,  three  months  before  each 
fiscal  year,  and  to  complete  action  on  au- 
thorizing legislation  by  May  31. 

Jasper  said  he  felt  the  bill  required  re- 
writing because  amendments  on  the  Senate 
floor  would  not  produce  a  coherent  bill.  He 
told  his  boss.  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  D- 
N.J.,  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  that  Williams'  best  chance 
to  Improve  the  bill  would  be  In  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee,  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  Nov.  30.  The  Rules  Committee  staff 
had  no  experts  on  budget  reform,  and  so 
Williams  offered  Jasper's  services. 

Jasper  circulated  a  critique  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  bill  among  the  authorizing 
committees.  He  said  his  strategy  was  to  "cre- 
ate a  climate  that  would  convince  the  bill's 
gung-ho  supporters  that  the  bill  would  have 
to  be  changed." 

In  December  Jasper  drafted  a  letter  from 
Sen.  Howard  W.  Cannon,  D-Nev.,  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  asking  chairmen  of 
the  authorizing  committees  for  their  views 
on  budget  reform.  In  January  Jasper  drafted 
Williams'  reply.  In  effect,  Jasper  answered 
his  own  letter. 

Nine  other  committee  chairmen  also  re- 
sponded to  Cannon's  letter,  and  only  one. 
Sen.  J.  w.  Pulbrlght,  D-Ark.,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  failed  to 
express  opposition  to  parts  of  the  bill. 

Staff  group:  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  D-W.Va., 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  took  charge  of  the 
bill  In  the  Rules  Committee. 

"I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  bUl  would 
be  workable  and  that  It  would  not  too 
greatly  disturb  the  existing  methods  of 
doing  business  In  -the  Senate,"  Byrd  told  the 
Senate  on  March  19. 

A  day  of  hearings  on  Jan.  15,  during  the 
Christmas  recess,  convinced  Byrd  that  op- 
position to  the  Government  Operations  bill 
was  so  widespread  that  a  rewrite  was  neces- 
sary. The  sponsors  of  the  Government  Opera- 
Wons  Committee  bUl,  including  Sen.  Sam  J. 
Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C.  and  Charles  H.  Percy,  R- 
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111.,  the  committee's  chairman  and  ranking 
Republican,  recommended  to  Byrd  that  a 
staff  committee  rework   the  bill. 

Byrd  decided  the  best  way  to  write  a  work- 
able budget  reform  bUl  was  to  give  the  en- 
tire Senate  a  chance  to  help  write  the  biU. 
So  he  set  up  a  group  of  45  staff  members 
from  11  Senate  committees,  four  Individual 
Senators,  four  Joint  committees,  three  con- 
gressional assistance  offices  and  even  the 
House    Appropriations    Committee. 

Byrd  placed  William  M.  Cochrane,  staff 
director  of  the  Rules  Committee,  In  charge 
of  the  project.  Cochrane  turned  over  the 
meetings  to  Jasper. 

"I  thought  we  could  develop  a  consensus 
bill,"  said  Jasper.  They  did,  despite  the  cum- 
bersome size  of  the  staff  group.  It  produced 
a  revised  bill  after  90  hours  of  meetings 
during  16  days.  The  Rules  Committee  unani- 
mously approved  the  bill  on  Feb.  22. 

"Most  of  the  suggestions  made  to  the 
Rules  Committee  in  testimony  and  in  letters 
have  been  accommodated  In  the  revised  bill," 
Byrd  said.  "But  these  changes  were  Incor- 
porated without  departing  from  the  basic 
structure  and  purposes  of  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  Government  Operations  Committee." 

The  efforts  to  put  together  a  consensus 
bill  paid  off.  On  March  22  the  Senate  passed 
the  budget  reform  bill  by  a  vote  of  80-0. 


STRIP  MINING  BELL  RECEIVES  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL  AND  BUSINESS 
WEEK  SUPPORT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  observe  in  the 
June  25  Wall  Street  Journal— a  news- 
paper not  known  for  its  support  of  the 
environment  as  against  the  interests  of 
big  business — an  editorial  in  support  of 
the  House  strip  mining  control  bill. 

The  Journal  supports  the  bill  as  "a 
reasonable  attempt  to  reconcile  conflict- 
ing viewpoints."  echoing  Business  Week's 
May  25  evaluation  of  it  as  "a  sensible 
compromise  between  two  conflicting  na- 
tional interests — the  need  to  produce  fuel 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  environment."  Approval  from 
these  conservative.  Industry  oriented 
publications  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
virulent  campaign  which  was  waged 
against  the  House  land  use  planning  bill. 
That  their  support  has  been  given  to  the 
strip-mining  bill  is  significant  and  fur- 
ther discredits  the  scare  tactics  being  em- 
ployed by  the  administration  and  the 
coal  and  utility  industries  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  its  passage. 

I  commend  these  editorials  to  my  col- 
leagues and  other  interested  readers  of 
the  Record  who  may  still  doubt  the  need 
for  and  efficacy  of  H.R.  11500: 

[From    the   Wall   Street   Journal,   June   25 
1974] 

Energy  and  the  Environment 
You  wouldn't  know  it  from  aU  the  ruckus, 
but  the  administration  and  the  House  Inte- 
rior Committee  are  not  all  that  far  apart  over 
the  strip  mming  control  and  reclamation  act 
soon  scheduled  for  debate  in  the  House. 

There  is  a  lot  of  public  clamor,  to  be  sure, 
with  the  administration  claiming  and  the 
committee  majority  denying  that  provisions 
In  the  bill  could  reduce  total  coal  production 
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by  as  much  as  one  third.  But  essentially,  bot » 
sides  agree  that  federal  minimum  standard  s 
are  necessary  to  balance  Important  nation:  1 
environmental  and  energy  needs.  Now  it  re- 
mains for  them  to  work  out  the  details  s  >• 
that  a  genuine  balance  is  preserved. 

Perhaps  the  major  drawback  of  the  House 
Interior  bill  Is  that  it  tries  to  be  all  things  1  a- 
all  people.  To  cite  Just  one  example,  the  de  - 
cision  to  earmark  the  millions  of  dollars  fc  r 
research  and  training  in  minlug  and  minen  1 
extraction,  to  be  carried  out  by  private  flrn  s 
and  at  one  public  college  or  university  li 
each  state,  appears  to  have  been  dictated  t  b 
much  by  political  as  engineering  consider:  - 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  overall  the  bill  strikes  us  t  s 
a  reasonable  attempt  to  reconcile  conflictir  j 
viewpoints,  particularly  since  some  of  i\  s 
principal  sponsors  recognize  imperfections  1 1 
it  and  appear  willing  to  compromise.  Sort  e 
members  say  privately  they  have  no  real  ol  - 
Jection  to  extending  the  interim  compllaiic  e 
section,  which  as  written  requires  minin  j 
companies  to  meet  environmental  standan  s 
almost  Immediately  during  the  36-mont  i 
transition  period. 

Other  members  are  Inclined  to  agree  wll  Ix 
the  administration  that  the  proposed  iO 
cent-per-ton  reclamation  fee  may  be  t<o 
high,  although  they  insist  that  some  sot 
of  fund  Is  necesstiry  to  reclaim  abandoned 
coal  mines  and  rehabilitate  the  land  acd 
streams  damaged  by  earlier  coal  mining. 

But  the  House  proposal  Is  saddled  wltli 
misunderstanding  and  even  mistnterpreti  k- 
tlon.  For  example.  Industry  critics  say  tae 
requirement  that  mined  land  be  restored  |o 
Its  approximate  original  contour  would  re- 
quire digging  "another  hole  nearby,  two  <ir 
three  times  as  large,  without  removing  tie 
coal — and  thus  disturbing  two  or  three  tlm(  is 
as  much  land  In  the  name  of  protectlijg 
the  environment."  Industry  and  the  admhi- 
Istratlon  also  Insist  that  the  "approximate 
original  contour"  provision  precludes  moie 
desirable  post-mining  land  uses.  But  the  bil 
specifically  exempts  such  foolishness. 

Moreover.  It  specifically  permits  plannel 
and  controUed  subsidence  (or  "longwall" 
mining) .  This  means  that  fears  about  ml  - 
lions  of  tons  of  coal  being  taken  out  of  pr(  - 
ductlon.  In  the  beUef  the  bill  would  be  li- 
terpreted  to  prohibit  orderly  subsidence,  baM 
no  real  basis  In  fact.  In  any  event,  the  admlii- 
Istratlon  and  Interior  Committee  baslca^y 
agree  on  this  Issue,  so  all  that  remains  Is 
to  rewrite  the  provision  In  mutually  accepts  - 
ble  language. 

Like  the  Senate  strip  mining  bill,  the 
House  Interior  version  will  Impose  chang«B 
on  the  coal  Industry.  Some  will  be  merel  r 
pro  forma,  others  will  be  annoying.  Stll 
others,  like  the  approximate  original  contot:  r 
provision  and  provisions  regulating  hlghwaU  b 
and  spoil  on  downslopes,  will  require  major 
changes  in  coal  mining  procedures.  TJltl - 
mately  they  wlU  raise  costs  for  consumers. 

The  alternative  to  federal  legislation  Is  t » 
leave  standards  to  the  states,  which  largelr 
lack  the  means  to  enforce  them  and  wblcJi 
generally  don't  require  adequate  plannlnr 
and  financing  of  rebabUltatlon.  But  a  fed- 
eral law  would  provide  a  legal  frameworlc 
within  which  companies  could  mine  coal 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  Jtist  what  t  \ 
and  what  Isn't  allowed.  That  would  spare  thi  ► 
industry  the  agony  of  doubt  and  indecision , 
and  at  the  same  time  It  would  express  th(i 
national  concern  about  protecting  the  en. 
vlronment  while  we  search  for  solutions  U 
the  energy  shortage. 

(Prom  Business  Week,  May  25, 1974] 
Trade -OFF  on  Strip  Mining 
Environmentalists  oppose  the  strip  mlnlnt 
bUl  reported  last  week  by  the  House  Interloi 
Committee  because  they  think  it  Is  too  per^ 
missive.  The  coal  companies  oppose  It  be- 
cause they  think  it  U  too  tough.  ActuaUy 
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It  Is  a  sensible  compromise  between  two  con- 
flicting national  interests — the  need  to  pro- 
duce fuel  at  a  reasonable  price  and  the  need 
to  preserve  the  environment.  The  House 
should  adopt  It,  and  a  conference  committee 
should  reconcile  It  with  a  bill  already  passed 
by  the  Senate  to  give  the  nation  Its  first 
effective  regulation  of  a  practice  that  Is 
chewing  up  1,200  acres  of  land  a  week. 

The  bill  would  require  strip  miners  to  re- 
store the  land  to  Its  "approximate  original 
contour."  This  goal  Is  technologically  and 
economically  feasible  In  most  regions,  as 
some  operators  already  have  shown. 

Restoring  the  land  will  Increase  the  cost 
of  coal,  but  In  most  cases  the  additional  cost 
Is  acceptable.  In  the  flat  plains  of  Wyoming 
and  Montana,  stripped  land  can  be  restored 
for  pennies  per  tou,  according  to  a  recent 
study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Elsewhere,  the  cost  would  be  higher,  exceed- 
ing $1  a  ton  In  some  areas.  Even  so,  strip- 
mined  coal  will  still  be  cheaper  than  deep- 
mined  coal. 

In  areas  where  restoration  Is  not  possible, 
stripping  would  have  to  stop.  But  the  House 
bill  would  give  the  Industry  three  years  to 
shift  to  seams  where  reclamation  is  feasi- 
ble. The  unworked  areas  could  remain  as  a 
national  reserve,  awaiting  future  technology 
that  would  make  restoration  practical. 

The  bill  would  also  protect  land  owners 
who  do  not  own  mineral  rights  to  the  coal 
beneath  them.  The  coal  companies  would 
have  to  get  the  written  consent  of  the  sur- 
face owners. 

All  In  all,  the  bill  provides  the  best  trade- 
off the  nation  can  make.  Both  the  industry 
and  the  environmentalists  should  stop  cstrp- 
Ing  and  accept  it. 
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GRANGE   CELEBRATES    lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26.  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  month 
the  Plymouth,  Mich.,  Grange  will  mark 
the  100th  anniversary  of  its  service  to 
the  community.  Formed  to  improve 
farming  conditions  and  to  obtain  better 
roads  for  getting  produce  to  market,  it 
remains  a  nonsectarian  and  nonpoliti- 
cal  organization  for  anyone  interested  in 
farming. 

Modem  farming  techniques  and  equip- 
ment have,  of  course,  made  very  dramatic 
changes  in  the  methods  used  on  farms  in 
America  today.  However,  the  spirit  of 
rugged  individualism  and  dedication  to 
community  and  family  remains  a  very 
Integral  part  of  farming  in  Plymouth. 
That  spirit  will  be  renewed  when  the  resi- 
dents of  Plymouth  gather  next  month 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  cen- 
tury- in  the  history  of  the  Plymouth 
Grange. 

The  Plymouth  Observer  and  Eccentric 

recently  recounted  the  history  of  the 

Grange  and  Its  role  in  the  community.  I 

include  It  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Grange  To  Mark  100th  Ankiversaht 

(By  Sherry  Kahan) 

PLYMotTTH.— The  official  big  day  Is  not  un- 
til  July  but  members  of  the  Plymouth  Grange 
are  already  making  plans  for  a  celebration 
to  honor  the  100th  anniversary  of  their  farm- 
oriented  organization. 

Chartered  In  1874  when  Plymouth  was  a 
quiet  island  of  a  few  shops  and  homes  en- 
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tlrely  surrounded  by  farms,  the  Grange  was 
formed  to  improve  firming  conditions  and 
to  obtain  better  roa<  b  for  getting  produce 
to  market. 

It  was  and  still  is  a  non-sectarian  non- 
poUtical  organization  for  anyone  Interested 
in  farming.  Unusual  for  its  time,  it  gave 
women  the  same  orga  ilzation  rights  as  men. 

Recently  a  numbei  of  Plymouth  Grange 
members  gathered  In  ;he  second  story  of  the 
biUlding  at  273  Unlo  i  that  since  1913  has 
been  the  permanent  1  eadquarters  of  the  or- 
gEinizatlon. 

They  were  meeting  In  a  former  hay  loft 
for  the  building  was  once  a  stable  for  the 
carriage  horses  of  PhlJ  Markham,  inventor  of 
the  air  rifle.  Markh  ami  once  lived  in  the  large 
house  on  the  comer  o '  Pennlman  and  Union 
now  owned  by  Jack  W  icox.  Purchase  price  of 
the  stable  was  $2,500. 

In  those  days  one  of  the  attractions  of 
Grange  affiliation  was  he  chance  to  take  part 
in  purchase  contracts  under  which  members 
bought  supplies  at  re<  uced  prices. 

When  the  word  wait  out  that  the  coal, 
binders  twine,  feed  or  fence  posts  ordered 
were  due  in  town,  hon  es  were  hitched  up  all 
over  the  area. 

Down  to  the  railroad  siding  rumbled  dozens 
of  wagons  to  pick  up  whatever  was  brought 
in  that  day. 

When  Mrs.  Louise  Sj  leer  Trltton  Joined  the 
organization  52  years  igo  she  lived  six  miles 
from  town  on  the  Splcfer  farm  at  Warren  and 
Napier  (now  Pilgrim  falls  subdivision). 

The  original  land  |;rant  deed  signed  by 
President  John  Qulncj  Adams  for  this  farm 
Is  still  In  the  possession  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Norman,  wh  3  continues  to  own  10 
acres  at  the  site. 

"I  was  14  when  I  Jolu  ed,"  said  Mrs.  Trltton. 
"My  parents  ate,  slept  md  drank  the  Grange 
so  it  was  perfectly  nati  ral  for  me  to  Join  too. 
People  did  things  as  a  "amlly  then." 

Mrs.  Mary  Fillmore  i?ho  Joined  In  1914  re- 
called that  the  Grangs  had  dinners  as  well 
as  day  meetings  in  tl  ose  days,  and  one  of 
the  things  talked  about  was  having  better 
roads. 

"They've  worked  ha  -d  to  get  the  Canton 
Center  Road  paved  fiom  Michigan  Avenue 
to  Plymouth,"  she  sal  1  "and  this  was  done 
in  1915." 

The  original  box  sta]  Is  and  hay  chute  were 
still  in  the  stable  whe|i  the  Grange  took  up 
Its  new  residence.  The  i  wood  was  aU  brightly 
varnished  possibly  because  the  horses  stabled 
there  were  considered  the  pride  of  the 
village. 

In  1932,  a  fire  brokj  out  In  the  Grange, 
reported  Mrs.  Hilda  Limn.  It  burned  a  hole 
up  through  the  second  floor,  destroyed  rec- 
ords and  did  enough  damage  so  that  the 
members  had  to  meet  in  each  others'  homes 
imtll  repair  work  couli  be  completed. 

The  building  now  h  as  a  meeting  hall  on 
both  floors,  a  modern  1  itchen  and  the  depot 
toilet  Is  long  gone. 

"The  Grange  organization  has  worked  hard 
to  bring  about  such  improvements  in  Amer- 
ican life  as  rural  free  delivery,  parcel  post, 
the  extension  service  4^  land  grant  colleges, 
rural  electrification,  ptire  food  laws  and  so- 
cial security,"  explalnefl  Mrs.  Lunn  who  lives 
at  15854  Marilyn. 

According  to  Grang  i  records,  the  organi- 
zation used  to  hold  a  harvest  picnic  every 
year.  In  1891  It  was  h«  Id  on  Belle  Isle. 

To  help  the  farm  fai  illles  pass  the  time  In 
the  winter  the  Orange  had  literary  contests 
for  two  winters.  In  19  2-13,  it  offered  prizes 
at  rural  school  fairs  fi  ir  farm-oriented  work 
done  by  the  pupils. 

Reminiscing  about  Plymouth  Mrs.  Pill- 
more  recollected  that  i  he  town  once  had  red 
brick  pavements  and  street  car  tracks.  "It 
was  a  shame  they  cov  ired  up  those  bricks," 
she  said. 

Jesse  Trltton,  a  G)  ange  member  for  40 
years  and  present  Master  of  the  organiza- 
tion, could  well   be  honored  as  a  pioneer 
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commuter.  In  the  30s 
Chevrolet     plant     in 
taking  Schoolcraft  to 
John  R.  The  trip  took 
half. 

"Schoolcraft  had  twc 
little  traffic,"  he  said. 

His  wife  remembers 
center  of  Plymouth  oiice  presented  a  rural 
picture  that  would  delight  Andrew  Wyeth  or 
even  Norman  Rockwe:  1.  Along  Ann  Arbor 
Trail  were  hitching  posts  to  which  Mrs.  Trlt- 
ton often  hitched  her  horse  and  buggy. 

A  tank  full  of  wate-  for  horses  stood  to 
one  side.  For  a  while  a  1  )andstand,  frequently 
filled  with  local  musicians,  was  a  part  of  the 
park  scene.  A  severe  lea  storm  In  March  1923 
damaged  many  of  the  tjrees  In  this  park. 

Saturday  night  movifes  were  shown  on  the 
streets  In  the  center  of  tovm  from  1915  to 
about  1920.  A  large  ctutaln  was  draped  over 
the  area  where  the  S.SL  Kresge  store  is  now 
located.  Across  the  street  a  projector  was  set 
up,  with  the  viewers  la  between. 

Mrs.  Trltton  spent  eight  years  in  the  one- 
room  Hanford  School  at  Hanford  and  Ridge. 
This  was  not  because  she  failed  to  be  pro- 
moted. It  was  a  school  1  laught  by  one  teacher 
for  about  25  to  30  child:  en  scattered  through 
eight  grades. 

Transportation  was  a  problem  for  her  when 
she  had  to  come  into  Sown  to  attend  high 
school,  then  at  Main  and  CJhurch.  The  build- 
ing, now  Central  School,  was  a  12-grade  in- 
stitution for  town  children.  Rural  students 
attended  only  during  their  high  school  years. 

Not  being  14,  Mrs.  TVltton  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  driver's  Ucensi.  "But  Just  to  school 
and  back,"  she  said.  1  "I  could  only  run 
errands  if  I  had  written  permission  from 
my  parents." 

Most  of  these  Grangd  oldtlmers  regret  the 
passing  of  the  rax&l  lera  they  remember. 
"When  I  came  in  to  high  school  it  was  ex- 
tremely unusual  for  m«J  to  run  Into  someone 
I  didn't  know,"  observed  Mrs.  Trltton. 

Mr.  Fillmore  finds  hlpaself  getting  a  little 
angry  now  and  again  a^  the  thought  of  good 
farming  land  now  belpg  swallowed  up  by 
housing  developments, 
hogs  have  rocks  In  tl! 
"There  are  plenty  of  I  places  around  with 
sandy  soil  that  could  |  serve  their  purpose 
Just  as  well." 

Trying  to  adapt  and  | 
the  Grange  two  years 

Grange  for  young  peoile  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  14.  It  emphasizes  such  things 
as  woodworking,  a  gr^ing  project,  cookie 
making,  and  occasion 

At  the  present  time  | 
has  to  be  an  active  fare 
one  with  an  interest  ir 

"Anyone  who  eats  oilght  to  be  interested 
in  farming,"  concluded  Mrs,  Trltton. 


3ulld  for  the  future, 
ftgo  started  a  Junior 


fly  some  needlecraft. 
member  no  longer 
^er,  It  Is  open  to  any- 
farming. 


ALCOHOL    SAI 
GRAMS  MUST  BE  I 


ACTION    PRO- 
jY  FUNDED 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLINgJ  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  passed  the  1975  Trans- 
portation Department  appropriation,  and 
in  so  doing  approved;  a  $4  million  cut  in 
the  budget  for  the  a  cohol  safety  action 
programs — commonlj  called  ASAPs. 

ASAPs  are  perhapfe  one  of  the  least 
known — and  most  effective — Govern- 
ment programs  aropnd.  Briefly,  they 
have  two  purposes: 

First,  to  get  the  flrinklng  driver  off 
the  road  before  he  ki  Is  himself  or  some- 
one else;  and 
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Second,  to  help  assure  that  those  who 
are  arrested,  and  others  who  have  not 
yet  been  arrested,  will  not  drink  to  ex- 
cess and  drive. 

The  programs  were  started  in  1971  in 
response  to  the  alarming  fact  that  28,000 
traffic  fatalities  a  year — over  one-half 
the  total — involve  alcohol.  In  the  3  years 
of  operation,  they  have  been  extremely 
successful. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
requested  $9  million  this  year  to  con- 
tinue for  the  next  2  years  as  many  of  the 
27  remaining  ASAP  programs  as  pos- 
sible. The  cut  voted  by  the  House  will 
mean  that  probably  not  more  than  eight 
programs  can  be  funded. 

Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  are  on 
the  increase  In  this  society.  It  is  hardly 
the  appropriate  time  to  be  cutting  back 
on  Government  programs  which  have 
been  successful  In  combatting  the  impact 
of  this  disease. 

I  have  submitted  testimony  today  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  urging  them  to  re- 
store the  House  cut.  My  testimony  Is 
printed  below.  I  hope  my  colleaguss  will 
familiarize  themselves  with  these  valu- 
able programs  and  support  their  con- 
tinued funding. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  of  Rep.  John  Seibeeling 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  this  Subcommittee  about  the 
Alcohol  Safety  Action  Programs. 

Yovir  Subcommittee  will  shortly  be  making 
a  decision  on  the  funding  level  for  the 
Alcohol  Safety  Action  Programs — commonly 
called  ASAPs.  As  you  know,  the  Administra- 
tion requested  $9  million  In  the  '75  budget 
to  continue  for  two  years  as  many  of  the  27 
remaining  ASAP  programs  as  possible. 

The  Transportation  Appropriation  bill 
(HR  15405)  reported  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  passed  by  the  full 
House  on  June  19th,  contained  only  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  ASAP  programs — a  $4  million 
cut. 

I  want  to  vurge  yovu-  Subcommittee  to  re- 
store this  $4  million  and  fund  the  ASAPs  at 
the  full — ^but  very  modest — level  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

ASAPs  are  perhaps  one  of  the  least 
known — and  most  effective — government 
programs  around.  I  know  of  few  programs 
from  which  the  taxpayers  get  so  much  for 
80  little. 

Briefly,  the  ASAP  program  has  two  pur- 
poses : 

To  get  the  drinking  driver  off  the  road 
before  he  kills  himself  or  someone  else;  and 

To  help  assure  that  those  who  are  ar- 
rested, and  others  who  have  not  yet  been 
arrested,  will  not  drink  to  excess  and  drive. 

The  programs  were  started  in  1971  in  re- 
sponse to  the  alarming  fact  that  28.000  traffic 
fatalities  a  year — over  one -half  the  total — 
Involve  alcohol.  They  were  designed  as  dem- 
onstration projects  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  various  ways  of  attacking  the  problem  of 
the  drinking  driver.  A  total  of  35  programs 
have  been  funded  in  35  states.  Without  addi- 
tional funding  this  year,  the  programs  will 
be  phased  out  entirely  unless  picked  by  state 
and  local  Jurisdictions. 

Although  a  final  decision  has  not  yet  been 
made  on  which  programs  will  be  continued, 
program  officials  plan  to  fund  the  most 
promising  and  successful  programs.  The 
number  of  programs  funded  will  depend  on 
the  size  of  this  appropriation  and  the  avail- 
ability of  partial  state  and  local  funding. 
However,  it  is  probably  not  realistic  to  ex- 
pect that  more  than  16  programs  could  be 
funded  if  the  full  $9  million  were  available. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Officials  from  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  estimate  that  the  $4 
million  cut  voted  by  the  House  wUl  mean 
dropping  at  least  8  ASAP  programs. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  thinking,  as  expressed  in 
the  House  report,  that  the  states  should  be- 
gin sharing  the  cost  of  the  ASAP  programs. 
That  is,  in  fact,  precisely  what  is  happening. 
But  the  states  cannot  "share"  in  funding 
programs  if  no  Federal  fimds  are  available. 

In  Virginia,  for  example,  home  of  one  of 
the  best  ASAPs  in  the  country  in  Fairfax 
County,  the  state  has  established  9  satellite 
programs  modeled  after  the  successful  ex- 
perience in  Fairfax. 

By  funding  these  new  programs,  the  state 
and  local  governments  have  made  very  clear 
their  willingness  to  commit  their  ovm  re- 
sources to  help  fight  the  problem  of  the 
drinking  driver. 

But  the  success  of  these  new  programs  Is 
dependent  in  large  part  on  their  ability  to 
continue  to  draw  on  the  expertise  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  Fairfax  operation.  It  is  critical, 
therefore,  that  the  Fairfax  ASAP,  and  others 
like  it,  be  continued  so  that  they  may  assist 
the  newer  programs  and  hopefully  continue 
to  stimulate  the  establishment  of  others. 
This  modest  appropriation  is  seed  money  In 
its  truest  sense. 

Although  the  statistical  evidence  on  ASAPs 
is  not  all  in,  the  programs  seem  to  have 
made  a  significant  lmpsu:t : 

In  those  areas  that  have  had  programs 
operational  for  2  years,  the  number  of  alco- 
hol-involved fatalities  has  been  reduced 
somewhere  between  10  and  19  per  cent. 

In  those  same  programs,  there  has  been 
an  even  greater  reduction — about  22 '^c — 
in  the  number  of  people  driving  with  high 
concentrations  of  alcohol  in  their  blood. 

Thousands  of  problem  drinkers  and  po- 
tential problem  drinkers  heading  down  the 
road  toward  alcoholism  have  been  identified 
and  received  counseling  and  rehabilitation 
which  they  might  otherwise  never  have  been 
exposed  to. 

Thousands  of  social  drinkers  have  been 
exposed  to  badly  needed  information  about 
alcohol  and  its  effects  on  the  body  which  will 
make  them  more  responsible  citizens. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  most 
successful  ASAP  programs  In  the  cotintzy  Is 
located  in  neighboring  Fairfax  County.  I'd 
like  to  briefly  describe  this  program  as  an 
example  of  what  is  going  on  around  the 
country  In  ASAP  programs. 

With  the  assistance  of  two  mobile  vans 
equipped  to  administer  blood  and  breath 
tests  on  the  spot,  and  11  new  police  cruisers, 
regular  duty  policemen  assigned  to  the  Pair- 
fax  ASAP  detail  are  on  duty  from  8  p.m. 
to  3  a.m.,  on  the  lookout  for  persons  driving 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  In  1971,  prior 
to  the  establishment  to  the  Fairfax  ASAP 
program,  there  were  171  driving  while  In- 
toxicated (DWI)  arrests  In  Fairfax  County 
and  only  68  convictions.  In  each  year  of 
the  program's  operation,  there  have  more 
than  3,000  DWI's.  Today,  2y2  years  into  the 
program,  7,500  people  have  been  arrested  by 
ASAP  patrolmen.  The  percentage  of  alco- 
hol-related fatal  highway  crashes  In  the 
County  has  been  cut  by  at  least  30%.  The 
number  of  drivers  on  the  road  with  a  blood 
alcohol  level  (BAC)  over  the  legal  limit 
has  decreased  by  35%. 

Although  these  figures  are  not  perfection, 
they  are  encouraging.  But  there  are  a  great 
many  benefits  from  the  ASAP  program  which 
cannot  be  easily  measured  by  statistics. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of  the 
ASAP  program  Is  its  identification  system  of 
the  drinking  population.  Of  the  7,500  people 
arrested  in  Fairfax  County  during  the  pro- 
gram's operation,  80 ""r  have  been  Identified 
as  either  self-admitted  problem  drinker?  or 
so-called  social  drinkers  who  are  heading  to- 
ward a  serious  problem  and  who.  if  they  con- 
tinue In  their  drinking  pattern  without  help 
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will  probably  be  alcoholics  5  or  10  years  do'  ra 
the  line.  The  ASAP  program  screens  the  i  o 
clal   drinkers   from   the   problem   drinker  — 
and  refers  those  with  a  problem  or  a  pote  n 
tlal  problem  to  a  variety  of  community  ag€  n 
cles   equipped    to   counsel    and   rehabUitfte 
them.  Since  the  rehabilitation  programs 
fee-paid,  they  are  self-supporting. 

Although  persons  picked  up  on  a  DWI 
Fairfax  County  are  given  a  choice  betwe 
going  directly  to  court  or  participating 
the  ASAP  program,  it  is  interesting  to 
I  think,  that  between  95  and  98  r<  choose 
go  through  the  program. 

For  those  with  a  drinking  problem  oi 
potential  drinking  problem.  ASAP  can 
ally    be    a   llfesaver.    As    we    all    know 
stigma  attached  to  alcoholism  in  this  Coven- 
try Is  very  great.  And  perhaps  the 
single  problem  we  face  In  battling  the 
ease  is  to  convince  the  alcoholic  to  seek 
ASAP  programs  present  a  unique  envirdn- 
ment  in  which  the  alcoholic  or  the  probl  ixa. 
drinker,  surrounded  by  pteers  with  the 
problem,  can  feel  comfortable  in 
his  problem  and  asking  for  help. 

The  Fairfax  ASAP   program — through 
public  Information  program — has  also 
trlbuted   enormously   to   raising   the 
ness  of  County  residents  about  the 
of   drinking   and   driving.   Through   alcofcol 
Information     programs    instituted     in 
schools,  ASAP  l5  getting  badly  needed  inft>r 
matlon   on   alcohol   to   young   people, 
sophistication  of  the  law  enforcement 
clals,  from  the  police  officer  to  the  Ju 
about  the  nature  of  alcoholism,  has  g 
substantially  as  a  result  of  the  ASAP 
gram. 

The  First  Special  Report  to  the  U.S. 
gress  on  Alcohol  and  Health  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  Issued  m  December.  1971. 
plcts  m  vivid  detail  the  enormous  impact 
which  the  disease  of  alcoholism  has  on 
society : 

Alcoholism  drains  the  economy  of  an 
mated  $15  billion  every  year. 

Approximately  6^-    of  the  work  force 
alcoholics  and  another  5'^r   are  serious 
cohol  abusers.  The  Federal  government — the 
largest   employer   of   them    all — has   2404)00 
alcoholics  on  tts  payroll. 

Alcohol    abtisers    caused    28,000 
fatalities  in  one  recent  year.  Among  yoi^th 
aged  16  to  24.  the  ratio  of  alcohol 
traffic  fatalities  is  a  startling  6  out  of 
highway  deaths. 

Public  intoxication  accounts  for  one-th|rd 
of  all  arrests  reported  annually 

Only  3-6%  of  all  alcoholics  fit  the 
type    of   "skid   row"    Inhabitants.   In   trt^th 
alcoholism  is  a  disease  which  strikes  aU 
ments  of  our  society — without  regard  to 
race,  sex,  or  economic  status. 

These  awesome  statistics  will  be  upda^d 
later  this  month  when  the  Secretary 
his  Second  Report  on  alcoholism 
Weinberger  has  already  warned  that  the 
report  will  offer  even  more  disturbing 
dence  which,  in  his  words,  "may  focus 
attention  of  the  American  people  as 
before  to  the  true  scope  and  national 
cations  of  the  evils  generated  by  alcohoUsi^ 

We    can    anticipate    some    of    this 
evidence. 

For  example,  it  is  generally  recognized 
the  estimate  that  there  are  9  million  alco- 
holics in  America  is  very  low.  A  recent  Gall  up 
poll  showed  that  18%  of  those  18  and  oldef 
some  25  million  Americans — sometimes 
to  excess  and  more  than  they  think 
should. 

There  Is  new  evidence  Indicating  a  c<}n- 
slderable  Increase  in  the  use  of  alcohol 
young  people — some  of  them  in  their 
and    mid-teens.    And    recent    studies 
shown    that    there    has    been    a    slgniflc4nt 
increase  in  involvement  in  fatal  crashes 
drivers  under  21  In  areas  that  have  chan^d 
the  legal  drinking  age  from  21  to  18 

nnally.  experts  acknowledge  that  alcohol 
abuse  bv  women  is  on  the  rise. 
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In  summary,  all  the  Indicators  point  to  an 
Increasing  problem  with  alcohol  In  our 
society. 

It  seems  to  me.  then,  that  this  Is  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  shovUd  be 
moving  forward — exerting  new  and  strong 
leadership  in  the  battle  against  alcoholism. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  the  comfortable 
position  where  we  can  step  back  and  leave 
this  fight  entirely  to  the  states. 

The  ASAP  programs  have  made  a  modest — 
but  very  Important — contribution  to  efforts 
to  decrease  the  number  of  alcohol -Involved 
traffic  fatalities.  They  have  helped  thousands 
of  people  confront  their  alcoholism  and  seek 
help.  They  have  run  interference  for  thou- 
sands of  others  who  were  headed  toward 
alcoholism,  but  who  were  exposed  to  infor- 
mation and  assistance  in  time.  And  they 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  an 
enlightened  public  attitude  toward  alco- 
holism and  Its  Impact  on  our  society.  They 
deserve  to  be  refunded  at  the  very  modest 
level  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Thank  you. 
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BETTER  HEALTH  FOR  OUR  YOUTH 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  I  had  the  honor  of  attending  a 
banquet  of  the  weight-lifting  and  physi- 
cal fitness  workshop  of  Port  Washington, 
N.Y.  This  community  action  project  in 
association  with  a  continuing  program 
known  as  Port  Alert,  is  led  by  Mrs. 
Naomi  Beckley,  who  has  given  so  much 
of  herself  to  make  this  project  the  huge 
success  that  it  is.  People  from  all  walks 
of  Ufe,  from  all  areas  of  the  community, 
have  joined  together  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  better  health  for  their 
youth.  It  has  been  commftnity  efforts 
such  as  these  that  have  always  stood  in 
the  forefront  of  the  American  drive  for 
betterment. 

The  banquet,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  Port  Washington  Lodge  of  the  Elks 
and  hosted  by  St.  Stephen's  Church,  was 
a  most  enjoyable  affair.  A  standout  fea- 
ture of  the  evening  was  a  color  film  of 
the  workshop  in  action,  filmed  and 
shown  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Schiff  of  Schreiber 
High  School  on  equipment  made  avail- 
able by  the  Port  Washington  Library 
video  project.  Other  events  of  the  eve- 
ning Included  three  guest  speakers,  and 
a  presentation  of  awards  by  Mr.  Edward 
Calapa  of  the  Elks  and  Mrs.  Beckley  to 
those  who  have  provided  distinguished 
service  and  to  the  top  participants  in  the 
workshop. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  enter 
into  the  Record  the  names  of  the  orga- 
nizers and  participants  of  this  project 
and  those  that  contributed  to  the  fine 
evening,  so  that  they  may  receive  the 
recognition  due  them.  The  names  fol- 
low: 

Mrs.  Naomi  Beckley,  Program  Chairman. 

Mr.  Thomas  Romeo,  Director  of  Athletics, 
Schreiber  High  School. 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  Rapp,  St.  Stephen's 
Church. 

Mr.  Edward  Calapa,  Exalted  Ruler,  Elks. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Schiff,  Schreiber  High  School. 

Mr.  William  Travers,  Guest  Speaker. 

Mr.  Barry  Hennls,  Guest  Speaker. 

Mr.  Philip  Qrlppaldl,  Guest  Speaker. 


Dennis  Allen,  Peter 
wlez.  Bill  Cronln. 

The  participants 
eluded: 


1  loore,   Gary  Binkle- 


ii    the  program  in- 


Russell    Beckley, 
Coyle,  Eugene   Eng  To\ 
Patlzzl,  Ira  Goldsmith, 
Javello,  George  Khushf, 
McDermott,  Michael 
Mllhaven. 

Ralph  Montoya,  Scott 
dura,    Michael    Madura 
Phillip  Raimondo,  Jim 
Eric  Swlck,  James  W 
ata,  Eric  Bingham.  John 
Brewer.  Andy  Cohen, 
Fitzgerald. 

Tom  Fitzgerald,  Gary 
Ueb,  John  Hansen,  Steve 
ghue,  Frank  Kettles, 
Lazarus,   Ned   Lemer, 
Morris,     Jeff    Moss, 
Schmltz,    Peter    Schmltt 
Ralph  Sotansky,  Seth 


Richard    Blren,    Robert 

Joe   Fatizzi,  Peter 

Ilarryl  Graham,  Mark 

rim  Mallon,  Michael 

Me#ham,  Joe  Mele,  Ted 

Montoya,  Chris  Ma- 
Henry    O'Donnell, 
Salerno,  Frank  Smith, 
t,  David  Annunzi- 
Bloomfield,  William 
Dawson,  Bernard 


rlgh 


B  U 


Gerber,  Larry  Gott- 

Hlller,  Ryland  Huy- 

Pdter  Kohlmann,  Joel 

ateve   Martin,   James 

J\|les     Plcardl,     Chris 

Steve    Suchman, 

John  Turner. 


Si  old 


KIDNEY  TRA  ^SPLANTS 


HON.  PETER 


OF  NEW  1  ORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  Juhe 


J  me  26 f  1974 


telecast,  and  the 


cutive  Producer 
^meraman     Cory 

Matthews,  who 
id  cables.  A  single 


i.  PEYSER 


in  preparation  for  the 
equipment  as  well  as  tfte  members  of  the 
WNBC-TV  News  staff  iwent  through  the 
customary  presurgery  scrubbing.  Four 
staff  members  were  inside  the  operating 
rooms — Dr.  Field,  Es 
Vernon  Hixson,  Cs 
Lieble,    and    Robert 

handled  the  lighting  at ....b.v 

camera,  the  portable  |>CP-90,  was  em- 
ployed to  avoid  clutteitng  the  operating 
rooms. 

Several  other  regxilar  departments  of 
NewsCenter  4  focuse(  on  the  kidney 
transplant  story.  Clos<  up  by  Scott  Os- 
borne profiled  the  med  cal  center's  chief 
of  surgery.  Dr.  Kountz,  and  explained 
the  operation;  Children,  by  Marjorie 
Margolies,  did  a  preoperation  interview 
with  the  mother  an(  daughter;  and 
NewsBriefing  by  Chales  Scarborough 
detailed  a  history  of  kidney  transplants. 

On  June  17  Mrs.  Halj  and  her  daugh- 
ter Marilyn  were  guests  in  the  News- 
Center  4  studio.  Marilyn's  kidney  prob- 
lem had  been  solved,  tfianks  to  modem 
medicine. 
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HURRICANE  *]  RIUMPH 


Speaker,  of  the 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr, 
12,000  Americans  who  need  kidney 
transplants  this  year,  i  bout  2,000  will  get 
them — if  they  are  lu<ky.  The  rest  will 
have  to  wait  months  oi  even  years  for  an 
acceptable  donor  whi  e  they  spend  10 
hours  a  week  plugge<  into  a  machine 
that  filters  out  the  paisons  created  by 
body  waste. 

One  of  the  biggest , 

the  shortage  of  kidneyi ; — and  donors. 

In  a  successful  effort  to  bring  this 
problem,  to  light,  a  sue  cessful  transplant 
of  a  kidney  was  seen  li  re  on  WNBC-TV's 
NewsCenter  4  last  Maj  8.  It  was  a  rarity 
in  electronic  journalisr  i. 

NewsCenter  4  devoid  23  minutes  in 

six  segments  of  the      

to  show  the  progress  of  the  operation"as 
a  kidney  was  removed  from  Mrs.  Lois 
Hale  and  implanted  in  her  12-year-old 
daughter,  Marilyn,  at,  the  Downstate 
Medical  Center  in  Brooklyn. 

Kidney  malfunctioi  is  the  fourth 
worst  killer  in  the  Nation,  and  tliis  un- 
usual telecast  was  presented  to  em- 
phasize the  desperate' need  for  kidney 
donors.  By  midmornir^  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  telecast,  the  regional  trans- 
plant program  of  Ne»'  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  its  affiliated  organizations 
had  received  350  calls  from  prospective 
donors.  Calls  received  kt  WNBC-TV  in- 
dicated an  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
telecast.  By  the  end  of  May  more  than 
3,000  expressions  of  ihterest  had  been 
received  from  potential  kidney  donors. 

Dr.  Frank  Field,  scie  nee  reporter,  and 
meteorologist,  for  New  iCenter  4,  moving 
between  the  adjoining  operation  rooms 
occupied  by  mother  ai  d  daughter,  gave 
Channel  4  viewers  a  n  nning  account  of 
the  operative  procedure  as  he  spoke  with 
Dr.  Khalid  Butt  and  Dt.  Samuel  Kountz, 
surgeons,  while  the  transplant  was  in 
progress. 

NewsCenter  4  technicians  and  Dr. 
Frank  Field  had  spent  two  12-hour  days 


HON.  ELLA  T 


OF    CONNECT  ICTTT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  Jutie 


Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Sjfteaker.  coach  Ken 
Kezer  and  his  New  Bri  lahi,  Corm.,  High 
School    Hurricane    bajeball    team    are 


I  roblems  has  been    !;?,^^P^°Sf..^°2f.5f.?^ 
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By  defeating  a 


valiant  West  Haven  Club  at  Old  Yale 
Field,  6-2,  the  Canes  fron  their  second 
Class  AA  State  title  in  3  years  and  capped 
a  marvelous  21-2  season  which  will,  in 
the  words  of  the  New  Bijltain  Herald,  "Go 
into  the  record  books  as  one  of  the  finest 
ever  compiled  by  a  Hirricane  baseball 
team." 

The  final  game  wasi  closer  than  the 
score  Indicates,  and  New  Britain  had  to 
prove  its  mettle  time  and  time  again  in 
crucial  situations.  Senior  pitcher  Don 
Fusari  worked  out  of  numerous  predica- 
ments. At  one  point,  with  two  men  on 
base,  he  struck  out  three  West  Haven 
batters  on  nine  pitches.] 

This  was  after  Coacn  Kezer  came  to 
the  mound  and,  pointing  to  his  heart, 
said: 

You  got  it  here.  .  .  Sho^  'em  you  got  It. 

Fusari  showed  them. 

The  turning  point  o<  the  game  came 
in  the  sixth  inning.  Thd  Hurricanes  were 
again  in  the  field,  trying  desperately  to 
hold  a  one  run  lead.  With  two  outs  and 
the  bases  loaded,  a  W;st  Haven  hitter 
laced  a  Fusari  pitch  to  vard  the  gap  be- 
tween right  and  center  :  ield.  New  Britain 
hearts  stopped  as  right  fielder  Kevin 
Moradlan  raced  for  thd  ball,  dived  with 
glove  outstretched,  anq  caught  it.  Once 
again,  the  Hurricanes  hjad  held  on.  They 
added  three  runs  before*  I 
insuring  victoiy. 

As  sports  editor  Johh  Wentworth  of 
the  New  Britain  Herald  lut  it : 

It  was  a  very  special  occasion,  his  affair  at 
Old  Yale  Field. 


the  game  ended. 


June  26,  1974 

For  Coach  Kezer,  the  championship 
merely  provided  more  testimony  to  his 
remarkable  coaching  prowess.  For  the 
team  seniors,  it  meant  a  sensational  end- 
ing to  an  already  spectacular  three  year 
career.  And  for  the  underclassmen,  it 
represented  a  promise  of  things  to  come. 

Heartiest  congratulations  to  the  stu- 
dents of  New  Britain  High  School  for  es- 
tablishing a  rich  winning  tradition  and 
a  proud  team  spirit  which  will  continue 
for  many  years. 


URGES  STUDY  OF  FAST  BREEDER 
NUCLEAR  REACTOR  PROGRAM 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  biparti- 
san coalition  of  38  House  Members  has 
joined  me  in  urging  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  undertake  addi- 
tional economic  and  environmental 
studies  of  the  controversial  fast  breeder 
nuclear  reactor  program. 

Recently,  the  EPA  canceled  plans  to 
sponsor  outside  research  on  the  relative 
costs  and  benefits  of  fast  breeder  reactor, 
even  though  EPA  rated  the  draft  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  on  the  fast 
breeder  reactor  prepared  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  "inadequate." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  contract  was 
canceled  after  pressure  was  exerted  by 
the  infamous  Ofl&ce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  some  congressional  proponents  of 
nuclear  power.  The  administration  and 
the  AEC  are  desperately  trying  to  avoid 
any  independent  evaluation  of  the  fast 
breeder  reactor  program. 

A  fast  breeder  reactor  produces  more 
nuclear  fuel  than  it  consumes  while  gen- 
erating electricity.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  there  are  serious  economic  and  en- 
vironmental questions  which  must  be  re- 
solved before  an  irreversible  commitment 
is  made  for  the  commercial  development 
of  breeders.  It  is  not  clear  that  a  fast 
breeder  reactor  is  either  environmentally 
safe  or  economically  sound.  I  frankly 
fear  that  the  fast  breeder  reactor  will 
in  the  long  ran  be  a  more  expensive 
method  of  generating  electricity  com- 
pared to  conventional  methods.  Environ- 
mentally, there  are  serious  questions 
about  plant  safety,  the  possible  leak  of 
radioactive  materials,  and  even  the 
theft  of  Plutonium  by  terrorist  groups  to 
make  homemade  nuclear  bombs. 

The  38  of  us  have  viTitten  to  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Russell  Train  asking  him  to 
move  forward  on  a  proposed  $85,500  con- 
tract for  an  outside  group  to  independ- 
ently evaluate  the  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental impact  of  the  nuclear  fast 
breeder  reactor.  The  fast  breeder  reactor 
program  is  such  a  far-reaching  change 
in  the  way  we  generate  power  that  inde- 
pendent evaluation  must  take  place. 

The  letter  follows: 

June  24, 1974. 
Hon.  RtrssELL  E.  Train, 

Administrator,     Environmental     Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Train:  We  are  writing  to  express 
our  support  for  a  strong  and  independent 
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EPA  role  In  the  evaluation  of  the  AEC 
Breeder  Reactor  (LMFBR)  program  and  Its 
Environmental  Impact  Statement.  Given  the 
potential  for  environmental  hazard  posed  by 
LMFBR  development  and  the  serious  omis- 
sions and  deficiencies  in  the  draft  statement, 
we  fully  support  the  "inadequate  rating"  de- 
termined by  your  agency.  Questions  concern- 
ing the  safeguarding  and  toxicity  of  Pluto- 
nium, reactor  safety  disposal  and  alternatives 
must  be  answered  prior  to  full-scale  commit- 
ment to  Commercial  Breeder  development 
and  before  an  Impact  Statement  can  be  con- 
sidered adequate. 

The  potential  environmental  and  social 
impact  of  a  "Breeder  Future"  necessitates 
that  the  EPA  evaluation  of  the  final  Im- 
pact Statement  be  thorough,  and  compre- 
hensive. We  therefore  urge  the  EPA  to  ap- 
propriate the  use  of  agency  funds  for  con- 
sultation studies  deemed  essential.  We  are 
deeply  disturbed  that  the  AEC,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  others  have 
pressured  the  EPA  to  drop  its  proposal  for 
an  $85,000  outside  cost-benefit  study.  This 
sum  Is  a  modest  expendltvire  given  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  price  tag  of  LMFBR  Research 
and  Development. 

We  therefore  request  that  your  agency 
proceed  with  Its  original  plan  to  have  out- 
side experts  assess  certain  aspects  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  the  Breeder  Program. 

The  Breeder  Program  must  stand  the  test 
of  public  scrutiny  and  must  not  be  sheltered 
from  federal  agency  criticism.  The  EPA  must 
be  free  to  make  its  own  determination  and 
present  Its  conclusions  to  the  public. 

We  h<9e  to  continue  our  eSort  to  support 
your   agency's    thorough    and    Independent 
evaluation  of  the  Breeder  Program. 
Sincerely. 

Les  Asfik, 
Member  of  Congress. 

And  for:  Hon.  Bella  Abzug,  Hon.  Herman 
Badillo,  Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham.  Hon. 
John  Brademas,  Hon.  George  Brown,  Hon. 
Cardiss  Collins,  Hon.  Lawrence  Coughlln, 
Hon.  Ronald  DeUums,  Hon.  Don  Edwards, 
Hon.  Dante  Fascell,  Hon.  Edwin  Forsythe, 
Hon.  Donald  Eraser,  Hon.  Ella  Grasso,  Hon. 
GUbert  Gude.  Hon.  Lee  Hamilton,  Hon.  Ken 
Hechler,  Hon.  John  Heinz,  Hon.  Elizabeth 
Holtzman,  Hon.  Jack  Kemp,  Hon.  Silvio 
Conte,  Hon.  Alan  Steelman. 

Hon.  Edward  BU>ch.  Hon.  William  Lehman. 
Hon.  Clarence  Long,  Hon.  Ralph  Metcalfe, 
Hon.  Joe  Moakley,  Hon.  Robert  Nix,  Hon. 
David  Obey,  Hon.  Wayne  Owens,  Hon.  Peter 
Rodlno,  Hon.  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Roybal,  Hon.  Paul  Sar banes,  Hon. 
Patricia  Schroeder,  Hon.  John  Seiberllng, 
Hon.  Pete  Stark,  Hon.  Louis  Stokes,  Hon. 
Jerome  Waldle,  Eon.  Lester  Wolff,  Hon.  Bobt. 
Tlernan,  Hon.  Gerry  Studds. 


WYOMING  CONSERVATION 
LEADERS 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OP  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  27,  1974,  two  outstand- 
ing citizens  from  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Murie  and  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Bell,  wiU  be  honored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  being  awarded 
the  Conservation  Service  Award,  the 
highest  honor  given  by  that  department 
to  nonemployees  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation  in  the  field  of  conser- 
vation. 
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The  citations  signed  by  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  read  as 
follows: 

Citation  for  Conservation  Service — Thomai 
A.  Bell — In  recognition  of  many  years  of  un- 
tiring service  as  conservation  leader  ant 
writer  In  the  fields  of  wilderness,  vrtldllfe  anc 
public  land  management;  Citation  for  Con. 
servatlon  Service — Margwet  E.  Murle — ii 
recognition  of  outstanding  devotion  anc 
leadership  In  the  preservation  and  conser- 
vation of  our  nation's  wildlands. 

Lecturer,  conservation  consultant , 
naturalist  and  author  Mardy  Murie  ha!  i 
spent  her  life  in  the  West.  Bom  in  Wash- 
ington, the  boundless  opportunities  na- 
ture afforded  her  were  studied,  cherished , 
and  served  as  the  basis  for  her  lifelonc 
pursuit  of  preserving  the  beauty  and  lh(  i 
stature  of  the  many  acres  in  our  Natioi  i 
that  are  of  inestimable  value  in  thei:' 
natural  state. 

Married  to  the  late  Dr.  Olaus  J.  Murie , 
a  noted  biologist  with  countless  award; 
to  his  credit,  Mardy  was  able  to  continui 
her  unswerving  interest  in  the  land.  an( 
together  they  became  a  top  notch  team 
coauthoring  such  books  as  "Two  in  thi 
Far  North"   and   "Wapiti  Wilderness." 

In  1967,  Mardy  Murie  was  named  a  dis 
tinguished  alumnus  of  the  University  o  ' 
Alaska,  where  she  was  the  first  womar 
to  graduate,  and  the  only  graduate  of  thi  i 
class  of  1924.  She  Is  an  honorary  lifis 
member  of  the  Sierra  Club,  an  honorar; ' 
member  of  the  Wyoming  Press  Womeii 
Club,  and  a  long-time  member  and  con  ■ 
sultant  to  the  Wilderness  Society.  She  ii 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Audubor  i 
Society,  the  Federation  of  Western  Out  • 
door  Clubs,  and  the  Society  of  Woman 
Geographers. 

Editor-reporter  Thomas  A.  Bell,  is  i . 
native  of  Wyoming  and  a  distinguishe< 
veteran  of  World  War  U.  Following  thi  i 
war,  like  so  many  of  us,  Tom  Bell  re 
turned  to  school,  the  University  o ' 
Wyoming,  where  he  received  a  master's 
degree  in  botany.  Upon  graduation.  Ton  i 
became  a  biologist  with  the  Wyomini  [ 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  and  was  as  ■ 
signed  as  manager  of  the  Ocean  Lak  s 
facilities  near  Riverton,  Wyo.  He  soon 
went  into  business  for  himself,  buying  1 1 
ranch  by  nearby  Lander. 

While  ranching,  Tom  Bell  accepted 
the  position  of  executive  director  of  th  i 
Wyoming  Outdoor  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil, and  began  writing  columns  and  f  ea  • 
ture  articles  for  the  Wyoming  Wildlif  ► 
Federation.  His  interest  and  expertls; 
grew,  and  finally  Tom  sold  his  ranch  an  1 
founded  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  en  • 
vironmental  biweekly  newspapers,  "Hig  i 
Coimtry  News." 

Awards  are  nothing  new  to  Tom  Bel . 
He  was  the  first  recipient  of  the  Rock  r 
Mountain  Center  on  the  Environment'  5 
Communication  Award,  has  been  honore  1 
with  the  American  Motors  Conserva- 
tion Award,  and  has  received  numerous 
recognitions  within  Wyoming.  Tom  als> 
holds  the  positions  of  past  president  of 
the  Wyoming  Wildlife  Federation  ani 
psist  executive  director  of  the  Wyomin  5 
Outdoor  Coordinating  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  these  two  in  - 
divlduals  who  serve  as  leaders  and  ex- 
amples of  the  most  favorable  sort  xi 
their  field  of  conservation.  I  laud  then 
personally,  because  I  know  first-hand  0  [ 
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their  sincerity,  their  untiring  work,  their 
unswerving  Ideals  in  the  cause  whose 
banner  they  carry.  I  congratulate  Mardy 
Murle  and  Tom  Bell  for  recognition  well 
earned  and  well  deserved. 


TWENTY  DAYS  IN  OCTOBER 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  article  by  Marvin  and  Bernard 
Kalb  in  the  June  23  New  York  Times 
magazine,  entitled  "Twenty  Days  in  Oc- 
tober," constitutes  a  startling  revision  of 
the  previously  held  belief  that  the  United 
States  moved  instantly,  quickly,  and  de- 
cisively to  provide  Israel  with  the  arms 
it  needed  to  defend  itself  during  the  Yom 
Kippur  war.  The  Israeli  Government  has 
even  been  quoted  in  the  past  as  express- 
ing gratitude  for  U.S.  help,  saying  that 
this  help  was  immediately  forthcoming 
and  delivered  without  prodding. 

But,  according  to  the  Kalbs.  the  con- 
trary seems  to  have  been  true.  The 
United  States  dragged  its  feet  for  an  en- 
tire week  before  beginning  the  massive 
airlift  Israel  needed  to  replace  its  stag- 
gering losses.  Indeed,  the  Kalbs  suggest 
that  supplies  of  planes,  tanks,  ordnance, 
and  electronic  equipment  might  not  have 
been  forthcoming  even  after  a  week's 
delay,  if  the  administration  had  not 
feared  severe  political  repercussions  both 
abroad  and  at  home. 

Excerpts  from  this  article  follow: 

Twenty  Days  in  Octobeh 
(By  Marvin  and  Bernard  Kalb) 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 8.  as  the  war  picked  up  momentum  on 
both  fronts.  Schleslnger  met  with  his  top 
aides  and,  according  to  reliable  sources,  re- 
jected a  request  that  Israeli  planes  be  allowed 
to  land  m  the  United  States  to  pick  up  am- 
munition and  spare  parts.  Israel's  General 
Elazar  had  predicted  that  mornmg  that  his 
forces  would  soon  go  on  the  offensive,  but 
his  prediction  was  based,  in  part,  on  the 
expectation  of  increased  American  supplies. 

In  the  afternoon  (October  U).  Kissinger 
himself  again  urged  Schleslnger  to  charter 
20  American  transport  planes  to  fly  supplies 
and  again  Schleslnger  resisted,  warning  of  a 
possible  oil  embargo.  Their  argument  was  re- 
solved only  after  Kissinger  had  won  the  Pres- 
ident ordered  Schleslnger  to  charter  20 
planes;  but  by  the  end  of  the  day  Dlnltz 
still  had  heard  nothing  of  the  airlift,  and 
Israel,  meanwhile,  was  still  suffering  heavy 
losses. 

At  6  P.M.,  Friday  (October  12).  Dlnltz 
accompanied  by  General  Mordechal  Gur, 
then  Israeli  Defense  Attache,  finally  got  his 
meetmg  with  Pentagon  leaders.  Dlnltz  re- 
viewed the  massive  Soviet  contribution  to 
the  Arab  cause  and  then  lamented  the  "un- 
believably slow  response  of  the  Americans." 
Schleslnger  did  not  dispute  the  Ambassador's 
rundown,  but  he  explained  that  "political 
considerations"  had  caused  the  United  States 
to  "slow  down."  The  U.S.  did  not  want  to 
destroy  Ita  "position  and  image  in  the  Arab 
world."  Private  airline  charter  companies 
feared  Arab  terrorism  or  reprisals  and  there- 
fore refused  to  help  Israel.  Insofar  as  United 
states  military  transports  were  concerned, 
Schleslnger  carefuUy  emphasized  that  they 
would  be  permitted  to  carry  mUitary  sup- 
plies to  the  Azores  Islands,  but  no  fiu-ther. 
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Israel  would  have  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments to  get  the  supplies  from  the  Azores 
to  Tel  Aviv.  Dlnltz  vas  flabbergasted.  He 
said,  in  that  case,  the  supplies  wouldn't  get 
to  Israel  "in  time  for  tl  ils  war." 

(Friday  night,  Octo  »er  11,  Israeli  Ambas- 
sador Dlnltz,  In  a  meeting  with  Kissinger) 
"If  a  massive  America  i  airlift  to  Israel  does 
not  start  immediately,"  Dlnltz  emphasized, 
"then  m  know  that  the  United  States  is 
reneging  .  .  .  and  w  s  will  have  to  draw 
very  serious  conclusic  ns  from  all  this." 

Dlnltz  did  not  have  to  translate  his  mes- 
sage. Kissinger  qulcklj  understood  that  the 
Israelis  would  soon  "gb  public"  and  that  an 
upsurge  of  pro-Israe  i  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  could  lave  a  disastrous  Im- 
pact upon  an  alread;  weakened  Adminis- 
tration. 

At  10:30  (Saturday  norning,  October  13), 
the  President  summon  ;d  all  his  top  advisers 
to  an  emergency  meeting  at  the  White  House. 
Kissinger  had  alerted  Klxon  to  the  need  for 
an  unambiguous  Presttlentlal  order  launch- 
ing an  American  alrlifl  of  supplies  for  Israel. 
Kissinger,  In  his  dual  capacity  as  national 
secxirlty  adviser  and  Se<  retary  of  State,  Joined 
Schleslnger,  Moorer,  Haig,  Colby  and  other 
officials.  They  heard  tie  President  ask  one 
key  question:  Why  ha^  there  been  a  delay 
In  implementing  his  previous  orders  about 
supplies  for  Israel?  Scileslnger  tried  to  ex- 
plain his  difficulty  11 1  chartering  civilian 
transport.  "To  hell  wltl  i  the  charters,"  Nixon 
exploded,  according  to  one  eyewitness.  "Get 
the  supplies  there  wilh  American  military 
planes!  Forget  the  A^res!  Get  moving!  I 
want  no  further  delays.*' 

By  3:30  P.M.  (October  13)  Dlnltz  was  In- 
formed that  a  fleet  of  jlarger  C-5's  had  Just 
left  the  United  Stateai  for  Israel.  The  Am- 
bassador cabled  Mrs.  ileir  that  "a  massive 
American  airlift"  had  b  sgun. 
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STEEL  pri:e  hikes 


HON.  JOHN  N. 
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OF    OKLi  HOMA 
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Mr.    CAMP.    Mr. 


morning  Bethlehem  I  >teel  Co.,  the  coun- 
try's second  largest  st  ;el  mill,  posted  base 
price  increases  of  froi  1 5  to  15  percent  on 
almost  its  entire  pro<  uct  line. 


When  the  events  of 
examined  closely,  it 


that  what  we  are  rea  ily  talking  about  is 


a  40-percent  increase 
since  March  7.  Let  us 


has  happened  in  4  st  ort  months 


In  early  March  of 


of  Living  Council  finj  Ily  OK'd  an  8-per- 


cent increase  in  steel 
ing    this    request 


11 

and  February  1974,  us  inflationary  and 
unwarranted.  I  undei  stand,  by  the  way, 
that  8  percent  is  a  normal  annual  in- 
crease in  steel  pricesi  However,  the  ex- 
piration of  the  economic  stabilization 
program  on  April  30  found  the  steel  mills 
readj'  with  another  sii  able  price  increase 
of  about  10  percent,  coupled  with  word 
that  the  extra  fees  c  larged  for  certain 


Speaker,    Monday 


the  recent  past  are 
becomes  apparent 


in  most  steel  costs 
take  a  look  at  what 


this  year,  the  Cost 


prices,  after  deny- 
December     1973 


sizes  of  steel  would  b« 
month.  On  May  20, 
were  hiked,  causing 
costs  to  rise  some  10 

announcement    by       , 

brings  its  prices  up  t<J  those  of  the  other 
major  companies,  br  ngs  the  total  per- 
centage increase  sine  e  March  8  to  ap- 
proximately 40  percei  it. 
To  get  an  idea  of  \n  hat  this  will  mean 


raised  !ater  in  the 
the  extra  charges 
construction  steel 
percent.  Monday's 
;  Jethlehem,    which 
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to  the  steel  mills'  cuitomers 
at  price  comparlsotu 
and  June  24  on  somi! 
used  in  the  constructl  an 
ures  given  are  for  steil 
eighths  inch  by  84  inches 


Per  hundred)  leight 


Grade 


Mar.  7.  1974    Ju  e  24, 1974 


A36.. 
A588. 
A441. 
A572. 


$9.30 

12.00 

10.15 

9.85 


let  us  look 

between  March  7 
of  the  basic  steel 
1  business.  All  fig- 
plate  sized  three- 
by  53  feet. 


Increase 


Per 
ton 


Per. 
cent 


$12.95 
16.25 
14.85 
14.35 


$73 

39? 

85 

35.4 

y4 

46.3 

90 

45.6 

above  are  Bethle- 
their  action  Mon- 


kept  pace  with  the 
fact,  the  so-called 


The  prices  quoted 
hem's  and,  as  I  said, 
day  brings  their  prices  in  line  with  the 
other  majors. 

Let  me  point  out,  tio,  that  the  smaller 
steel  companies  have 
majors' prices  and,  ir 
mini-mills  have  maintained  a  $1.17  mar- 
gin per  hundredweight  above  the  majors' 
prices,  an  increase  n  their  prices  of 
about  55  percent  in  i,  13-month  period. 

In  the  steel  business,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
metal  fabricator  agre(  s  to  buy  steel  from 
the  mill  at  whatever  t  le  going  price  is  on 
the  day  the  steel  is  sh  pped.  Since  all  the 
mills  have  this  policy,  there  is  no  way  to 
be  sure  that  steel  cos  ;s  will  not  rise  be- 
fore delivery  is  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  metal  fabrica- 
tor in  dealing  with  hi ;  buyers  customar- 
ily contracts  to  delivsr  goods  at  a  cer- 
tain, fixed  price.  This  we  have  a  situ- 
ation where  unexpe:ted  increases  in 
costs  brought  on  by  a  hike  in  basic  steel 
prices  cannot  be  recavered  by  passing 
these  increases  along. 

It  is  easy  to  see  tlien  where  a  com- 
pany's backlog  of  ordsrs  could  bankrupt 
it.  given  staggering  steel  price  increases 
like  the  one  announce  i  Monday.  In  fact, 
according  to  informeq  sources,  one  com- 
pany Is  facing  an  increase  on  one  job  of 
some  $450,000  on  just^  the  steel  produce 
purchase  cost  alone, 
cost  this  same  comp| 
$650,000  In  unanticipfl 
suit  of  Monday's  actl^ 
million  dollar  increasi 
two  jobs,  Mr.  Speaker] 
ture  to  say  that  this  kind  of  a  situation 
will  not  be  imusual.     1 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  if  steel 
prices  continue  to  risp  at  the  rata  they 
have  over  the  past  4  months,  not  only 
are  many  of  our  metal  fabricators  going 
to  be  in  real  troubh  ,  but,  ultimately, 
every  consumer  In  th;  United  States  is 
going  to  be  forced  to  pay  for  increased 
costs  with  the  purchajse  of  any  product 
containing  steel. 


Another  job  will 
my  an  additional 
Ited  costs  as  a  re- 
bn.  That  is  over  a 
in  costs  on  just 
.i,  and  I  would  ven- 


LET  us  CONCENTHATE  our  NA- 
TION'S EFFORTS  ON  SAVING  THE 
LIVES  OF  INFANTS  WITH  BIRTH 
DEFECTS,  NOT  IN  {RATIONALIZING 
ALTERNATIVES 


HON.  JACK 

OF   NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr. 
more  precious  than 

I 
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Spjaker,  no  right  is 
the  right  to  life. 
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It  would  not  need  stating — except  for 
in  this  day  and  time  too  many  miss  the 
point — that  there  are  no  other  rights  for 
an  individual  If  there  is  not  the  right  to 
life. 

Recent  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare— popularly 
known  as  the  Kennedy  subcommittee — 
have  brought  to  public  light  the  growing 
willingness  of  some  hospitals — even  some 
parents — to  allow  children  bom  with 
birth  defects  to  die.  These  newborn 
babies  are  simply  not  provided  the  medi- 
cal assistance  and  support  systems  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  deformity  or  to  sus- 
tain life. 

To  me,  the  disclosures  made  before  the 
Kennedy  subcommittee  are  right  out  of 
the  pages  of  "Brave  New  World"  and 
"1984" — out  of  that  once  far-distant  fu- 
ture of  degraded  human  existence  which 
we  thought  we  would  never  live  to  see. 

There  appeared  in  last  Sunday's  edi- 
tion of  Parade  magazine  a  highly  in- 
formative article  on  new  surgical  tech- 
niques being  used  to  save  infants  bom 
with  birth  defects. 

Instead  of  adopting  an  elitist  philos- 
ophy of  individual  or  team  judgment  as 
to  who  shall  live  and  who  shall  die,  the 
doctors  developing  the  techniques  de- 
scribed in  that  article — and  using  them — 
are  commited  to  using  every  technique 
known  to  modern  medicine — and  invent- 
ing some  new  ones  in  the  process — to  save 
these  infants'  lives. 

Here  is  where  we  should  be  spending 
our  research  dollars — in  helping  these 
men  and  women  of  medicine  develop  and 
use  techniques  for  saving  lives — not  in 
some  bizarre  fetal-experiment  programs. 
That  is  why  I  voted  for  the  successful 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  fetal-research  experimen- 
tation programs. 

Here  is  where  we  should  be  spending 
our  taxpayers'  dollars — in  saving  these 
babies'  lives — ^not  in  allowing  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  abortion — which  would 
have  been  allowed  by  the  recent  legal 
services  and  community  action  bills.  That 
is  why  I  voted  for  the  successful  amend- 
ments to  prohibit  the  use  of  those  tax- 
payers' fimds  for  abortions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Kennedy  sub- 
committee— and  all  the  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate — to  insure  that  an 
adoption  of  national  policy  be  directed  at 
saving  lives  and  in  using  our  Federal  tax 
dollars  for  such  a  commitment.  Here, 
surely,  is  the  direction  in  which  we  should 
be  moving. 

I  commend  this  article  to  your  atten- 
tion: 
A  Second  Chance  at  Life:  New  StrBCiCAL 
Techniques  That  Save  Infants 
(By  Jonathan  Braun) 

Joey  was  born  in  a  New  Jersey  hospital  at 
3:30  a.m.,  weighed  about  5Vi  pounds — and 
was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life. 

X-rays  showed  that  his  esophagus.  Instead 
of  leading  from  his  throat  down  to  his  stom- 
ach in  one  long  continuous  tube,  was  In  two 
segments.  The  upper  part  ended  somewhere 
in  his  chest,  whUe  the  lower  end  joined  his 
trachea. 

"Esophageal  atresia,"  was  the  diagnosis,  a 
common — but  potentially  deadly — birth  de- 
fect. Survival  meant  It  had  to  be  totally 
corrected  within  hours. 
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It  was — and  today,  Joey  Is  a  normal, 
healthy  4-year-old.  Like  thousands  of  other 
children,  he  owes  his  life  to  a  medical 
specialty  known  as  minlsurgery — surgery  on 
the  very,  very  young. 

Using  incredibly  delicate  techniques,  doc- 
tors have  operated  successfully  on  premature 
infants  weighing  slightly  over  a  pound.  Some 
operations  have  been  conducted  less  than  an 
hovir  after  birth. 

Nearly  every  American  university  hospital 
and  chUdren's  hospital  has  become  a  center 
for  minlsurgery — and  hospital  physicians  In 
any  given  area  are  familiar  with  their  near- 
est center. 

Right  after  Joey's  illness  was  diagnosed, 
a  call  was  put  in  to  New  York  Hospital-Cor- 
nell Medical  Center.  Head  pediatric  surgeon 
Dr.  S.  Frank  Redo  listened  as  a  New  Jersey 
doctor  described  the  baby's  condition.  "Get 
him  here  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Dr.  Redo. 

ambulance  to  "isolette" 
Joey  was  placed  In  a  special  incubator  for 
the  4C-mlle  ambulance  ride  to  New  York 
City.  Upon  arrival,  he  was  transferred  to  an 
"Isolette,"  a  Plexlglas-covered  incubator  on 
wheels,  with  "portholes"  through  which 
staff  members  can  perform  blood  transfu- 
sions, administer  oxygen  and  give  other 
emergency  services. 

Just  six  hours  after  he  was  born — after 
undergoing  blood  tests  and  additional  X- 
rays,  Joey  was  operated  on  by  Dr.  Redo  and 
a  team  of  skilled  assistants. 

The  operation,  which  connected  both  ends 
of  the  infant's  tiny  esophagvis,  was  a  com- 
plete success.  There  was  a  time,  however, 
when  babies  born  with  esophageal  atresia — 
as  well  as  countless  other  birth  defects — 
were  almost  certain  to  die. 

NOTHING    IS  ROUTINE 

"Mlnlsxirgery  is  a  relatively  new  field,"  says 
Dr.  Redo.  "Operations  that  were  considered 
tremendous  undertakings  20  years  ago  are 
now  relatively  routine,  although  with  these 
cases  nothing  is  really  routine." 

The  concept  of  major,  lifesavlng  surgery 
on  infants  had  Its  beginnings  In  the  late 
1930's  at  Boston  Children's  Hospital.  There, 
great  advances  were  made  by  an  almost 
legendary  group  of  pediatric  surgeons  trained 
and  led  first  by  Dr.  William  E.  Ladd,  then 
by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Gross. 

Accordmg  to  Dr.  Redo,  "The  Boston  group's 
real  accomplishment  was  the  realization 
that  the  Infant  is  not  Just  a  little  adult — 
that  the  Infant  has  Its  own  special  problems 
and  reqmres  a  good  real  of  special  care  be- 
fore, during  and  after  the  operation." 

Pre-operatlve  care  Is  vitally  important  In 
minlsurgery,  especially,  as  In  Joey's  case, 
when  the  patient  has  to  be  transported  from 
one  hospital  to  another.  Says  Dr.  Redo: 
"Probably  the  most  significant  development 
In  surgery  on  premature  and  high-risk  new- 
born patients  has  been  the  perfection  of 
transport  techniques  such  as  those  perfected 
by  our  unit." 

"The  Idea  Is  to  get  the  baby  safely  to  thai 
regional  center  while  maintaining  the  hlgh^ 
est  quality  care,"  explains  Dr.  Alvln  Hacill, 
who  manages  a  West  Coast  interhosp'tal 
transport  system  at  the  Stanford  University 
Medical  Center.  "When  we  get  a  call  from 
one  of  o\ir  55  referral  hospitals  we  usually 
dispatch  a  team  consisting  of  a  nurse  and 
at  least  one  highly  trained  specialist.  After 
consulting  with  the  other  doctors,  oxa  peo- 
ple take  over  responsibility  for  the  baby. 
This  Is  the  critical  point — from  then  on  the 
quality  of  care  mvist  be  maintained." 

FLIGHT    FOB    LIFE 

On  their  first  day  on  earth,  some  infants 
fly  over  300  mUes  to  get  to  Stanford.  Many 
are  brought  by  helicopter  to  a  heliport  only 
700  feet  from  the  emergency  room  entrance. 
Others  are  brought  by  airplane,  then  trans- 
ported by  ambulance. 
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"The  transfer  between  hospitals  should  be 
as  quick  as  possible  since  complete  Inten- 
sive care  is  not  possible  until  the  baby  is 
at  Stanford,"  says  Dr.  Phillip  Sunshine,  pio- 
gram  director  of  the  university's  Prematire 
Research  Center.  "The  ideal  traveling  tine 
between  hospitals  Is  less  than  one  hour.' 

Since  Infants  lack  the  abUlty  to  ward  d3 
cold  and  maintain  a  stable  body  temperatu  re, 
they  must  be  transported  In  a  neutral 
thermal  environment.  The  Stanford  trans- 
porter provides  a  comfortable  temperature 
through  use  of  radiant  heat  warmers,  a  pr  n- 
clple  adapted  from  the  Apollo  space  progra  m. 

SAFETY   DEVICES 

The  transporter  also  has  an  oxygen  ventl  a- 
tlon  system  with  a  two-to-three-hour  oxyg  en 
supply,  battery-powered  monitors  for  he  irt 
rate,  fluid  Intake,  blood  pressure  and  ten- 
perature;  portable  rechargeable  battery  ue  its 
for  the  system;  and  a  stabilizing  unit  to 
prevent  Injury  to  the  mlnlpassenger  during 
sudden  changes  In  speed  or  altitude. 

But  rapid  efficient  transportation  fr>m 
outlying  hospitals  to  better  equipped  snd 
staffed  regional  centers  Is  only  part  of  '  be 
story.  For  one  thing,  Infants  require  m  )re 
precise  diagnosis  than  adults.  They  obvlou  Bly 
cannot  explain  anything  about  their  conU- 
tlon;  even  more  Importantly,  though,  tl  ley 
are  often  so  weak  that  their  Uves  can  be 
threatened  by  merely  subjecting  them  to  oo 
many  tests.  "We  make  a  special  point  of 
limiting  diagnostic  studies  on  these  bablt  s," 
says  Dr.  Redo.  "We  only  do  whatever  Is  nee  ss- 
sary  to  verify  that  the  patient  is  in  need  of 
surgery." 

Intensive  care  for  the  newborn  Incluies 
careful  monitormg  of  all  their  responies. 
Babies  are  extremely  siisceptible  to  bactei  lal 
Invasion.  Since  fever,  the  standard  adult 
trouble  signal,  Is  often  absent,  they  can  i  un 
deceptively  normal  temperatures  with  serl  ms 
Infections. 

Because  babies  are  physlologlcaUy  very  ( If- 
ferent  from  adults,  they  react  dlilerentl  r — 
sometimes  unpredictably — to  drugs.  There- 
fore, special  Infant  drug  doses  must  be  ba  ted 
on  superpreclse  calculations. 

anesthesia  peogress 

The  same  holds  true  for  anesthesia, 
much  of  the  progress  in  minlsurgery  can 
traced  to  advances  in  this  area.  Special 
about  the  size  of  telephone  mouthpieces 
been   created    to    administer   anesthesia 
babies. 

Other  surgical  tools  have  also  been 
down  to  meet  mfant  needs.  The 
geon's  scalpel,  for  Instance,  has  a  nor^ul 
handle,  but  a  blade  less  than  a  half-lich 
long;  and  some  test  tubes  used  for  newbc  rns 
are  no  larger  than  drinking  straws. 

Some     mlnlsurgeons     wear     special 
glasses — and  even  use  microscopes — to 
nlfy  baby  body  structures  that  are  barely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Even  structures  that  can  be  seen  are 
credibly  small.  The  liver  of  a  newborn  Infint 
for  instance,  is  just  l/20th  as  big  as  tha . 
a  5-year-old. 

But  while  minlsurgery  calls  for  scaled- 
down  Instruments,  It  requires  giant 
surgical  skill.  "The  mlnlsurgeon  needs 
training  and  understanding,"  says  Dr.  R^o 
"He  has  to  be  careful,  yet  quick.  He  hai 
handle  tissues  with  extreme  delicacy;  anc 
has  to  be  ready  for  a  variety  of  problems 
cause  no  two  cases  are  exactly  alike.  In  minl- 
surgery, as  with  surgery  on  adults,  there 
standardized  approaches,  but  the  actual 
in  each  operation  can  be  very  different, 
all,  the  mlnlsurgeon  has  to  be  thoroughly 
prepared  for  surgery  that  is  always  of  an 
emergency  nature." 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  and  rev  »lu- 
tlonary  minlsurgery  technique  Is  the  us  s  in 
open-heart  surgery  of  a  kind  of  susperded 
animation  called  deep  hypothermia.  Uilng 
Icebags  and  a  refrigerated  bed,  doctors  dras- 
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tlcally  lower  the  patient's  temperature,  then 
stop  the  heart  with  an  injection  of  potassium 
solution.  At  this  point,  the  patient  is  legally 
dead — with  no  heartbeat,  circulation  or  re- 
flexes, and  no  electrical  signals  coming  from 
the  brain.  While  the  patient's  body  func- 
tions are  temporarily  frozen,  the  surgeon  is 
free  to  operate  without  the  risk  of  heavy 
bleeding  or  the  obstacle  of  a  pulsating  heart 
muscle. 

NO    DAMAGED    BLOOD    CELLS 

Another  great  advantage  of  deep  hypo- 
thermia Is  that  it  eliminates  the  need  for 
the  heart-lung  machine,  which  has  made 
open-heart  surgery  possible  by  keeping  blood 
circulating  during  surgery.  In  Infants,  how- 
ever, the  machine.  If  used  throughout  an  op- 
eration, can  damage  blood  cells  that  no  criti- 
cally ill  baby  can  afford  to  lose;  it  also  re- 
quires several  clamps,  tubes  and  connections 
that  further  limit  the  tiny  area  in  which  the 
surgeon  works. 

The  new  "Icebox"  surgery  is  saving  many 
of  the  thousands  of  babies  whose  lives  are 
in  imminent  danger  each  year  because  of  de- 
fective hearts. 

"We  now  do  complete  corrections  I  would 
have  thought  not  possible  live  years  ago," 
says  Dr.  Robert  L.  Replogle  of  the  University 
of  Chicago's  Wyler  Children's  Hospital. 

A    HEART    STOPS 

One  of  the  leading  specialists  In  deep  hypo- 
thermia, Dr.  Replogle,  recently  operated  on  a 
5-month-old  boy  who  was  born  VTlth  one  lung 
artery  connected  to  the  aorta — the  main 
artery  to  the  body — Instead  of  the  heart.  The 
Infant's  heart  was  stopped  for  an  hour  while 
Dr.  Replogle  repositioned  the  artery.  After 
the  correction  was  completed,  the  patient  was 
hooked  up  to  the  heart -lung  machine  for 
the  first  time.  It  pumped  warm  blood  through 
his  body,  and  Immediately  his  heart  came 
back  to  life. 

At  least  one  new  diagnostic  technique  Is 
also  reducing  the  risk  in  Infant  heart  sur- 
gery. UntU  now,  heart  disease  In  babies,  as 
In  adults,  was  diagnosed  by  catheterization — 
Inserting  a  flexible  tube  through  the  blood 
vessels  and  into  the  chambers  of  the  heart. 
The  tube's  progress  Is  monitored  by  an  X-ray 
as  the  pressure  and  oxygen  content  in  the 
heart's  chambers  are  both  monitored.  But 
cardiac  catheterization  can  be  a  demanding 
and  dangerous  procedure  with  fragile  Infants 
on  the  verge  of  death. 

So  doctors  are  now  using  a  much  safer 
method  called  echocardiography,  which  uses 
high -energy  sound  waves  that  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  patient's  chest  and 
bounced  back  from  the  heart,  creating  an 
echo  picture  on  a  special  scope.  Echocardiog- 
raphy Is  expected  to  be  a  valuable  tool  In 
pinpointing  tbe  problems  of  an  estimated 
50,000  babies  born  each  year  with  heart  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  30,000  babies  who  are  bom 
"blue"  because  their  blood  is  not  getting 
enough  oxygen. 

EARLY   DIAGNOSIS 

"The  diagnosis  must  be  done  s«  early  as 
possible,"  says  Dr.  Aldo  Castaneda  of  Boston 
Children's  Hospital.  "Eventually,  we  hope  to 
perfect  Intrauterine  diagnosis." 

Recognizing  a  birth  defect  in  an  Infant 
that  has  yet  to  be  born  Is  only  one  future 
goal  in  mlnlsurgery.  "There's  no  question 
that  once  the  rejection  phenomenon  is  licked 
even  transplantation  will  someday  be  pos- 
sible," says  Dr.  Redo.  "Despite  the  great 
strides  in  this  field,  many  problems  still  lack 
total  solutions  and  a  good  deal  of  researdi 
Is  needed  in  several  different  areas. 

"In  many,  ways,  mlnlsurgery  is  stUl  In  the 
pioneering  stage.  As  such.  It's  an  exciting 
challenging  and  gratifying  field.  You  see,  we 
give  a  baby  a  whole  new  life— only  hours 
after  its  life  began." 
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THE  TIME  FOR  C^ 
IS  YESTI 


Jaign  reform 

DAY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    Y(iRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jun  '.  26.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  S  jeaker,  the  con- 
tinued procrastination  jf  the  House  in 
reporting  out  and  votin  g  on  an  election 
campaign  reform  act  is  unacceptable  in 
this  year  of  Watergate  disclosures.  The 
events  of  the  past  2  ^ears  have  con- 
vinced the  American  ppople  that  their 
Government  has  beeri  subtly  trans- 
formed into  govemmen .  by,  of,  and  for 
special  interests.  By  nov  the  impact  of 
wealthy  contributors  un  Government 
policies  is  too  well  docu  nented  to  allow 
us  any  excuse  for  delanng  further  on 
doing  what  we  can  to  clean  up  Federal 
election  campaigns. 

The  public  wants  canpaign  reform. 
The  public  expects  it.  There  is  now  a  na- 
tional consensus  for  campaign  reform 
everywhere  in  America  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Instead  of  cleaning  up  the  Con- 
gress to  give  the  voters  a  contrast  to  a 
White  House  in  thrall  tc  campaign  con- 
tributors, we  are  witnessing  the  success 
of  the  same  moneyed  f o  -ces  in  their  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  doors  of  Government 
locked  to  all  but  selected  special  inter- 
ests. The  dillydallying  ^n  this  top  pri- 
ority legislation  is  the  bfcst  proof  avail- 
able that  jurisdiction  ov  ;r  election  laws 
should  be  moved  to  the  Sthics  Commit- 
tee as  proposed  in  House  Resolution  988. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  ta  make  it  clear 
to  the  American  peoplp  that  not  all 
Members  of  Congress  arQ  adamantly  op- 
posed to  cleaning  up  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  Federal  office.  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  more  than  150  spon- 
sors of  the  Anderson- U(  lall  clean  elec- 
tions bill  and  one  of  30  sponsors  of  the 
Harrington  bill  to  establl  h  a  public  f  imd 
for  Federal  election  caripaigns  and  to 
provide  strict  guidelines  for  disclosure 
and  expenditures. 

The  American  people  w  int  and  deserve 
an  accounting  for  our  vie  ps  on  campaign 
practices  that  are  now  h  ;ld  in  universal 
disrepute.  The  Senate  oi  April  11  ap- 
proved a  good  campaign  -eform  bill  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  32.  Many  S1  ate  legislatures 
have  enacted  election  lavjs  with  teeth  in 
them.  Once  again,  the  Ilouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives wallows  along  in  the  wake  of 
the  rest  of  the  country.    [ 

Public  financing  of  elactlons  is  not  a 
giveaway.  The  real  givea^' 
sales  of  ambassadorships 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
agitation  around  here  th<  se  days  for  re 
forming  another  branch  )f  the  Govern- 
ment. I  suggest  that  we  fi  :st  set  our  own 
House  in  order.  The  New  Tork  Times  put 
the  case  for  election  campaign  reform 
succinctly  in  an  editoria    just  prior  to 
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passage  of  a  bill  in  the  Senate.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  are  just  jirior  to  passage 
of  a  biU  in  the  House.  Thi  s  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Timiis,  Mar.  27,  1974] 
The  Time  Is  *Iow 
Now  Is  the  time  for  a  full  and  fundamental 
cleansing  of  the  nation's  o  iitmoded,  corrupt 
system  of  financing  public  « lections  with  pri- 
vate money.  Now  is  the  time  to  break  the 
stranglehold  of  wealthy  irdividuals  and  of 
self-seeking  Interest  groups  over  the  nation's 
politics.  Now  Is  the  time  lo  bring  into  the 
open  sunlight  of  public  res  ponslblUty  a  sys- 
tem half -publicly  regulatec  and  half -secret 
If  Congress  cannot  reform  the  nation's  pol- 
itics In  this  sordid  year  of  Watergate,  when 
will  there  be  a  more  opportune  time? 

The  campaign  reform  bill  awaiting  action 
in  the  Senate  is  an  admirab  e  measure.'  It  has 
bipartisan  backing  as  well  as  support  from 
ordinary  citizens  across  the  i  sountry.  Senators 
Mike  Mansfield,  the  majorl  ;y  leader;  Robert 
Byrd,  the  majority  whip,  aid  John  Pastore 
the  party's  chief  spokesman  on  this  problem' 
have  given  the  bill  staluart  Democratic 
support.  On  the  Republic  m  side  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  the  minority  Boor  leader  has 
been  out  in  front  urging  action  on  reform 
The  heart  of  the  bill  Is  a  sharp  reduction 
in  the  size  of  private  conti  ibutions  and  as 
an  alternative,  an  optional  form  of  pubUc 
financing.  Opposition  to  thi  5  reform  concept 
comes  from  diverse  quarters  President  Nixon 
Is  opposed.  Senator  James  Allen,  Alabama 
Democrat,  who  serves  as  G01 .  George  C  Wal- 
lace's agent  in  the  Senate,  if  opposed.  So  are 
right-wing  conservative  Retubllcans  led  by 
Senators  Barry  Qoldwater  ahd  Strom  Thur- 
mond. The  biggest  danger  ijo  the  bill  is  the 
threat  of  a  filibuster  by  Senator  Allen  with 
the  backing  of  the  Golduater-Thurmond 
group.  But  this  bluff  can  be  (  ailed  If  Senators 
Mansfield  and  Scott  remain  firm  In  support 
of  the  bill. 

As  with  any  Innovation,  he  advocates  of 
reform  are  vulnerable  to  tte  criticism  that 
they  are  attempting  too  mucb.  But  primaries 
as  weU  as  general  elections  leed  drastic  Im- 
provement;  In  many  one-party  states,  the 
primary  provides  voters  wlti  their  only  ef- 
fective choice.  It  would  mi.ke  no  sense  to 
reform  the  financing  of  pol  tical  campaigns 
at  the  Presidential  level  and  leave  House  and 
Senate  unreformed. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  Congn  ss  as  weU  as  the 
Presidency  suffers  from  a  los  s  of  pubUc  con- 
fidence m  this  Watergate  seison.  The  mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  miaklng  a  serious 
miscalculation  about  theli^  own  political 
futures  as  well  as  the  fate  of |  the  Institutions 
in  which  they  serve  If  they^  revert  to  busl- 
ness-as-usual.  The  people  sefase  the  need  for 
reform,  and  the  people's  setse  needs  heed- 
ing. 

The  principles  underlying  the  reform  biU 
are  simple:  Presidential  and  Congressional 
primaries  would  be  finance  " 
grants.  Thus,  Presidential  t 
have  to  raise  $260,000  In  pi 
tlons  of  $250  or  less  before 
to  receive  the  matching  siui  oi  «>.6ouuuu 
from  the  Federal  Governmenfc.  Like  climbing 
steps  m  a  filght  of  stalrsTthe  candidate 
would  qualify  for  another  Iquarter-mllllon 
dollars  each  time  he  raised  tl»e  same  amount 
privately.  There  would  be  ati  over-aU  limit 
of  approximately  $16  mlllld^ 
and  half  private,  for  each 
dldate  In  the  primaries. 

The  same  principle  would 
and  Senate  primaries  except|  »»»  „««  uLUl^. 
on  contributions  would  be  llower— $100  or 
less— and  each  step  in  the  ptalrcase  would 
be  lower,  $25,000  in  Senate  races  and  $10,000 
In    the    House.    In    general 
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public  or  private  funds  or  any  mix  of  the 
two  as  long  as  they  stayed  within  an  over-all 
celling. 

The  bin  would  not  lock  parties  and  can- 
didates Into  a  novel  or  rigid  arrangement. 
Rather,  It  curbs  the  abuses  of  private  financ- 
ing and  offers  public  financing  as  an  alter- 
nate route  to  elected  office.  Since  the  old 
private  route  has  become  choked  with  scan- 
dal, it  cannot — unreformed  and  unaided 

serve  democracy's  need  much  longer.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  provide  a  public  alternative. 


WHY  NO  CLEAN  CAR  MOTOR? 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  from  a  newspaper  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  It  concerns  the  ac- 
tions by  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  au- 
tomotive air  pollution.  I  would  only  like 
to  make  one  observation  about  the  con- 
tents of  the  editorial,  and  that  is  that 
the  EPA  was  not  acting  on  its  own  ac- 
cord when  it  decided  to  let  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  off  the  hook,  but  was 
heeding  the  will  of  both  the  majority 
views  in  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Why  No  Clean  Car  Motor? 
San  Bernardino  County's  supervisors  be- 
came more  than  a  trifle  upset  last  Monday. 
They  became  downright  angry.  Nobody  can 
blame  them,  for  they  had  something  to  be 
angry  about. 
So  do  the  rest  of  us. 

The  supervisors,  during  a  public  hearing 
on  new  air  pollution  control  proposals,  ex- 
pressed their  anger  against  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  failure  to  force  the  production 
of  a  non-polluting  automobile  motor. 

Under  discussion  at  the  hearing  were  con- 
trol measures  to  reduce  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions from  service  stations.  Vapors  from  fill- 
ing auto  gas  tanks  as  well  as  from  delivery  of 
bulk  supplies  would  be  kept  from  entering 
the  atmosphere. 

The  hydrocarbon  reduction  is  estimated  at 
only  three  tons  a  day,  or  about  1.5  per  cent 
of  total  emissions  In  the  county.  At  the  same 
tlnie,  182  tons  of  hydrocarbons  are  being 
emitted  from  moving  vehicles  every  day. 

Yet  a  truly  clean  car  motor  remains  to  be 
developed.  And  this  the  supervisors  wasted 
no  time  In  pointing  out. 

Every  step  that  can  be  taken  to  reduce  pol- 
lution of  any  type  Is  worth  taking  even 
though  it  costs  money.  No  one  ever  expected 
cleansing  the  environment  to  come  cheap. 
And  antl-pollutlon  regulations  must  be 
strict  in  their  provisions  and  strict  In  their 
enforcement.  No  polluter  should  be  permitted 
to  continue  so  doing,  within  the  bounds  of 
technology,  and  reasonable  amount  of  time 
to  employ  the  technology  and  to  absorb  con- 
trol installation  costs. 

This  applies  to  the  automotive  industry 
and  the  car  engines  It  produces.  Nevertheless, 
the  auto  makers  have  been  aUowed  to  delay, 
to  dally,  to  make  implausible  excuses.  They 
have  been  given  by  the  federal  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  (EPA)  extension  after 
extension  of  the  deadline  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement to  manufacture  a  smog-free 
engine. 

AH  that  they  have  accomplished  Is  to  tack 
on  devices  to  the  same  old  engines,  devices 
which  can  prove  difficult  to  maintain  and  the 
effectiveness  of   which   is   still   unproven. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  admitted  that  the  automobile  is  the 
primary  polluter  of  the  atmosphere.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  eye-smarting,  dirty  brown 
muck  that  fills  Southern  California  air,  en- 
dangers  health,  kills  or  stunts  plant  life  and 
causes  discomfort,  comes  from  autos. 

So  the  automobile  engine,  as  the  chief  cul- 
prit, should  be  the  first  target  for  air  pollu- 
tion control.  Instead,  the  EPA  appears  ever 
willing  to  concentrate  on  other  polluters  and 
be  far  too  lenient  with  car  makers. 

The  supervisors  and  the  county  Air  Pollu- 
tion District  are  doing  the  best  they  can  to 
wrestle  with  the  problem  of  pollution  control 
with  the  means  available  to  them.  But  they 
can't  make  clean  motors  or  exert  any  In- 
fluence on  manufacturers  to  produce  clean 
motors. 

Supervisor  James  L.  Mayfleld  directed  his 
anger  at  the  Congress,  which  manifestly  has 
the  power  to  prod  both  the  EPA  and  the 
auto  Industry. 

"The  blame  is  with  535  congressmen,"  he 
said  at  the  hearing,  "and  I'm  not  going  to 
sit  here  and  be  a  faU  guy  for  them." 

Neither  should  the  public. 

Skleo  will  never  be  completely  free  of 
poison — even  If  all  stationary  "pollution 
sources  are  cleaned  up — unless  the  problem 
of  the  dirty  car  motor  Is  solved.  Thev  simply 
cannot. 

Consequently,  further  delay  In  forcing  the 
automotive  Industry  to  design  the  smog-free 
engine — and  It  can  If  It  has  to — ^must  not 
be  allowed.  The  EPA  and  the  Congress  better 
stop  fooling  around,  get  down  to  business 
and  see  that  the  car  makers  stop  fooling 
around  and  get  down  to  business. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  AN  ECONOMIC 
PLANNING  BOARD 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHtJSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  months  ago,  I  inserted  an  article 
by  WassUy  Leontief  in  the  Congression- 
al Record,  setting  forth  his  arguments 
with  regard  to  our  need  as  a  nation  for 
a  capacity  to  realistically  plan  various 
aspects  of  our  development.  Since  that 
time.  Senator  Nelson  has  introduced 
legislation,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
House  as  H.R.  15129.  to  at  least  begin  to 
establish  the  kind  of  Information  system 
that  w^ll  be  the  necessary  first  step  In 
developing  a  planning  capabihty. 

An  interview  with  Professor  Leontieff 
appears  in  the  July-August  issue  of 
Challenge,  further  elaborating  on  his 
views,  and  it  seems  to  me  his  comments 
are  sufficiently  wise  and  timely  that  they 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. Therefore,  I  would  like  to  In- 
sert the  interview  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

The  text  follows: 

What  an  Economic  Planning  Board 
Should  Do 
(Interview  with  Wasslly  Leontief) 
Q.  In  yotir  article  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  14,  you  comment  on  Herbert  Stein's 
suggestion  that  we  possibly  should  have  a 
national  planning  board.  You  say:  ".  .  .  if 
In  place  of  the  powerless  and  understaffed 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  we  had  had  a 
well-staffed,  well-informed  and  Intelligently 
guided  planning  board,  the  mess  In  which  the 
country  finds  Itself  today  could  have  been 
avoided."  This  Implies  that  great  things  can 
be  expected  of  a  planning  board.  What  would 
a  planning  board  be  capable  of  doing  and 
what  would  It  not  be  capable  of  doing? 
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A.  I  do  not  think  that  planning  is  an 
and  simple  matter.  Planning  Is  possibly 
of  the  most  ambitious  things  society  can 
dertake  in  the  economic  field,  and  one  i 
not  expect  Instant  success.  The  practical 
proach  must  be  gradual.  I  would  vlsuifllze 
that  the  first  steps  might  consist  simply 
analyzing  the  operation  of  the  economic 
tem,  simply  of  getting  at  the  facts  and  _ 
senting  the  picture  as  It  evolves.  But  no 
terms  of  a  few  general  indices.  There  Is 
much  emphasis  nowadays  on  attempting 
describe  the  state  of  the  economy  in 
of  a  few  Indices  such  as  price  level,  employ- 
ment, savings  and  GNP.  There  is  also 
pressure  now  to  use  social  Indices.  I'm 
tlcal  about  the  usefulness  of  very  ag^.. 
tlve,  essentially  sjTnboUc  descriptions  of 
state  of  the  economic  system.  It  can  be 
fectlvely  explained  only"  in  terms  of 
deep-lying  details.  Por  example,  you 
deal  with  various  aspects  of  technological 
development,  trends  In  different  Industries 
and  the  now  very  fashionable  problems 
resources  and  pollution  In  aggregative 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  of  Inflation 
cannot  be  dealt  with  In  aggregative 
either.  If  you  had  Inflation  In  which  all 
and  incomes  moved  in  paraUel,  nobody  woiild 
care.  Actually  inflation  Is  a  change  In  rela- 
tive prices,  not  just  In  the  average  price  leTel 

Q.  You're  talking  about  the  question 
Information.  What  kind  of  information  do 
need?  Or,  to  be  specific,  what  kind  of 
formation  does  a  planning  board  need  to 
effective? 

A.  I  would  like  to  describe  and  measure 
flow  of  goods  and  services  among  all 
different  sectors  of  the  economy,  the 
of   eqiUpment,    the   structure    of    the    la*or 
force,  and  prices  In  very  great  detaU,  so  1 
looking  at  the  entire  plcttire,  we  would 
what  Is  happening  In  each  sector,  ph] 
as  well  as  financially.  The  planning 
must  have  a  detaUed  and  at  the  same 

fully  Integrated  picture,  not  Just j . 

pieces  of  Information.  It  must  know  what 
happening  In  the  economy  from  day  to 
month  to  month,  and  year  to  year. 

Q.  How  much  of  tills  information  do 
have  now? 

A.  When  you  say  we,  that  raises  a  questu  n 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  various  people  have 
to  separate  chunks  of  the  requisite  __ 
Most  of  this  Information  Is  In  the  hands  „. 
private  businesses  and  public  organizations 
which  control  a  large  part  of  our  econony. 
The  first  and  foremost  task  of  the  planning  — 
or  rather  monitoring — ^board  would  be  to 
together  the  pieces  of  this  Jigsaw  puzzle 
that  a  clear,  detailed  picture  of  the  entire 
system  emerges. 

Q.  If  a  planning  board  were  In  possession  _. 
this  detailed  Information  about  the  econoxi  y 
what  would  It  do  with  It? 

A.  Three  years  ago  we  might  have  dls 
covered  that  our  refining  capacity  was  nst 
sufficient  to  provide  American  users  5f 
various  petroleum  products  with  amounts 
they  would  like  to  buy  at  the  existing 
prices. 

Q.  Certainly  we  were  in  possession  of  tt  Is 
Information.  We  knew,  or  at  least  some  pe ) 
pie  knew,  that  there  was  a  coming  shortage  > 
refining  capacity.  So  it  isn't  a  lack  of  Info  r 
matlon  that's  at  Issue  but  a  lack  of  reactk  n 
to  that  Information.  The  government  hi,d 
that  Information.  What  would  a  planning 
board  add  to  the  picture? 

A.   Possibly  some  people  spoke  about 
but  the  word  was  never  spread  In  prec 
Incontestable  terms.  A  planning  board  wou(d 
provide  official  Information  which  everyb 
would   have  to   pay   attention  to.   And, 
course,   a   planning   board   would   not   c.-, 
provide    Information,    but    also    draw    coi 
elusions  about  the  future  course  of  develoj- 
ment.     assuming     inaction     or     altematl'  e 
courses  of  action. 
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Q.  There  are  other  countries,  such  as 
France  and  Japan,  that  have  large  planning 
boards.  Weren't  they  in  possession  of  the 
Information  concerning  the  oil  shortage? 
And  If  they  were,  why  didn't  they  react  to 
the  situation?  They  were  taken  unawares; 
they  paid  the  penalty  of  inaction  Just  as 
we  did,  even  though  they  had  large  planning 
boards. 

A.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  Japan  and 
Europe  were  not  hit  the  same  way  we  were. 
They  were  hit  by  the  embargo  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  oil  producers.  We  are  hit  not  so  much 
by  the  embargo  as  by  the  shortage  of  domes- 
tic refining  capacity.  That  is  why  our  petro- 
leum Industry  tells  us  that  we  still  have 
trouble  even  though  the  embargo  has  been 
lifted.  Considering  what  happened  In  Europe 
when  the  embargo  hit  and  what  happened 
here  when  we  experienced  a  small  shortage. 
the  comparison  comes  out  very  favorably  for 
Europe  and  very  unfavorably  for  xis.  Europe 
was  really  much  less  disorganized  than  we 
were. 

Let  me  add  this  observation.  I  was  rather 
amused  to  read  about  the  encounter  between 
Mr.  Kissinger  and  French  Foreign  Minister 
Jobert  in  Washington  last  February.  It  was 
a  peculiar  situation.  Mr.  Kissinger  was 
arguing  for  international  planning  while 
representing  the  country  which  does  the  least 
internal  planning  of  any  in  the  West,  and 
manages  the  little  It  does  In  a  most  hap- 
hazard manner.  If  Mr.  Jobert  agreed  to  plan 
petroleum  collectively  and  asked  Mr.  Kis- 
singer to  put  his  cards  on  the  table,  Mr.  Kis- 
singer wouldn't  have  any  cards  to  put  on 
the  table.  He  has  no  power  to  control  the 
Internal  situation,  and,  even  If  he  had  such 
power,  the  U.S.  government  has  no  factual 
information  on  the  basis  of  which  he  could 
exercise  power  in  an  Intelligent,  systematic 
way.  During  my  recent  stay  in  France,  I 
found  a  very  good  system  of  administrative 
and  economic  controls,  backed  up  by  a  well- 
organized  data  system.  The  French  govern- 
ment Is  much  more  aware  of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  French  economy  than  we  are  of 
what  is  happening  in  ours.  So-called  indica- 
tive planning  has  often  been  pooh-poohed. 
Actually,  it  provides  the  French  government 
particularly  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  with 
very  detailed  information  and  effective  con- 
trol over  the  French  economy.  So  when  Mr. 
Jobert  essentially  said,  "Look  here,  we  don't 
want  to  much  international  planning,"  I 
think  he  said  it  because  he  felt  confident 
about  France's  ability  to  compete  with  other 
countries  from  a  pretty  firmly  and  rationally 
managed  domestic  base. 

Q.  That  sounds  a  bit  Ironic  after  France 
suffered  from  ttie  oil  embargo.  The  implica- 
tions of  yoxir  previous  remarks  Is  that  the 
best  of  planning  within  national  boundaries 
has  to  be  frustrated  if  that  planning  doesn't 
extend  Internationally.  Countries  that  are 
heavily  engaged  in  international  trade  are 
dependent  on  various  commodities  that  they 
import,  and  if  they  can't  rely  on  those,  then 
the  planning  system  is  frustrated.  Is  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  uncertainty  about  foreign  supplies 
and  outlets  Is  undoubtedly  important.  But 
admitting  that  one  operates  in  a  world  of 
luicertalnty,  one  can  avoid  the  pitfalls  and 
take  advantage  of  the  changing  interna- 
tional situation  if  one  can  operate  from  a 
well-managed  domestic  base.  I  think  this  is 
the  attitude  of  Soviet  Russia.  Soviet  Russia 
is  known  to  operate  quite  effectively  in  the 
world  market.  Look  at  Soviet  agriculture  and 
large-scale  industrial  production.  While  the 
Russians  are  quite  inefficient  in  the  organi- 
zation of  production  at  the  mlcrolevel,  they 
have  the  overall  domestic  economv  rather 
well  under  control,  and  thus  can  takie  advan- 
tage of  unexpected  opportunities  on  the 
world  markets.  They  can  respond  to  chang- 
ing external  conditions  much  better  than 
coimtrles  that  are  not  well  organized  at 
home. 
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Q.  Let's  consider  the  <  ouncil  of  Economic 
Advisers  (CEA) .  What  e  re  its  shortcomings 
and  what  would  you  like  to  see  an  expanded 
planning  board  be  able  o  do  that  the  pres- 
ent Council  of  Economic  Advisers  cannot  do? 
A.  The  present  Counc  11  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers is  not  In  a  mucl  better  position  to 
know  what  actually  is  ?olng  on  than  any 
private  academic  econon  ist  with  a  small  re- 
search staff.  The  Inforn  atlon  It  has  about 
the  economy  is  summai  jr  and  approximate, 
not  much  better  than  Ihat  possessed  by  a 
professor  at  Chicago  or  Harvard.  The  kinds 
of  reconunendations  it  ci  m  make  are  limited 
to  the  classical  Keynesia  i  variety.  There  are 
about  three  or  four  vari  ibles  it  can  manip- 
ulate— the  government  I  udget  in  the  aggre- 
gate, certain  aspects  of  1  axatlon,  certain  as- 
pects of  monetary  poll  :y— and  that's  all. 
When  members  of  the  CI  lA  are  asked  for  ad- 
vice on  some  particular  p  oblem.  they  usually 
don't  have  the  necesss  ry  Information  on 
hand.  What  they  have  to  do  is  ask  somebody 
to  research  the  thing.  '  Tie  fellow  who  re- 
searches It  possibly  has  i  hree  or  four  assist- 
ants and  usually  has  to  ( all  up  somebody  on 
the  outside.  They  don't  1  ave  on  hand  as  full 
a  picture  as,  for  examp  le.  the  Ministry  of 
Trade  has  in  Japan,  or  I  rofessor  Malinvaud, 
the  head  of  research  In  1  he  French  Ministry 
of  Finance,  has  when  he  is  advising  Glscard 
d'Estalng. 

Q.  But  it  the  Council  o  Economic  Advisers 
has  aggregative  Informat  on  about  the  econ- 
omy, why  does  it  need  de  taUed  information? 
Can't  the  operation  of  tl  e  market  senfe  the 
regulatory  function  of  Ijrlnglng  about  bal- 
ance in  the  detailed  aspects  of  the  economy? 
A.  The  market  is  indeed  a  marvelous  ma- 
chine. It  operates  like  a  l^ge  automatic  com- 
puter. As  contrasted  wlthi  amateurs  who  have 
only  discussed  them,  an;  body  who  has  had 
practical  experience  wit  a  large  automatic 
computers  knows  that  tl  ese  complex  mech- 
anisms break  down  a  couple  of  times  a  day 
and  that  you  must  have  repairmen  standing 
around  all  the  time  fixlni ;  up  this  and  fixing 
up  that.  The  idea  that  y(  u  can  feed  a  prob- 
lem into  the  computer  ai  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  before  going  1  ome  and  find  the 
answer  neatly  printed  oit  in  the  morning 
is  quite  incorrect.  Experia  nee  with  automatic 
computers  shows  that  ysu  cannot  rely  on 
them  to  solve  all  your  sroblems  automat- 
ically. By  the  same  token,  you  cannot  rely  on 
the  competitive  economic  system  to  solve  all 
your  problems  automatics  lly  either.  You  need 
a  very  large  crew  of  trdubleshooters  on  a 
standby  basis.  And  mind  you,  a  repair  crew 
must  know  exactly  how  an  engine  is  con- 
structed and  how  It  operai  es. 

Now  this  is  much  mor<  than  a  superficial 
analogy.  Many  proponents  of  the  "competi- 
tive solution"  of  all  ecor  omic  problems  are 
as  naive  as  those  who  assi  me  that  If  you  can 
get  hold  of  an  automatic  computer,  you  can 
rely  on  it  without  any  knowledge  of  what 
goes  on  behind  those  whli  ling  discs  inside. 

Q.  My  understanding  nf  cases  where  de- 
taUed  planning  has  been  attempted— and 
this  could  be  either  lndl(  ative  as  in  France 
or  Imperative  as  in  the  So  -let  Union — is  that 
the  lag  in  the  connection  i  if  information,  and 
the  sheer  weight  of  all  thi  i  detailed  Informa- 
tion that  has  to  be  colle.  ited  In  attempting 
to  direct  the  economy,  r  lakes  this  kind  of 
computing  operation  Jusi  as  bad  as,  if  not 
worse  than,  the  computii  g  that  the  market 
itself  does. 

A.  I  have  a  feeling  that  ( imply  bringing  out 
a  systematic,  detailed  des<  rlptlon  of  the  cur- 
rent state  of  economy  i.nd  analyzing  the 
figures  could  have  very  be  leflclal  effects.  The 
next  step  would  be  to  cullect  Information 
systematically  about  Invstment  decisions, 
employment  decisions,  dei  Islons  about  tech- 
nology, and  the  like,  madi  i  by  private  corpo- 
rations as  well  as  by  all  kl  tids  of  public  bod- 
ies. I  think  that  simply  pu  ting  together  such 
fully  coordinated,  systema  Ic  information,  in- 
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stead  of  relying  on  all  kinds  of  casual  surveys, 
would  improve  the  efflclefacy  of  our  system! 

Let  me  say  that  If  thfc  country  were  to 
\uidertake  such  large-scale  monitoring  opera- 
tions, we  would  go  about]  it  much  more  effi- 
ciently than  many  other  countries  do.  Plan- 
ning Is  a  technical  problem,  and  we  pride 
ourselves— rightly  so — on  [handling  technical 
problems  well.  Observe 
the  Soviet  Union.  From  . 
most  successful  planning 
Is  done  In  some  of  the 

There,  the  central  plannL.„ ^^^  ^ 

be  quite  effective  in  uslngjmodem  computers 
and  analytical  techniques]  Why?  Because  the 
cultural  level  of  the  enjtlre  population  is 
higher  and  management  operates  with  greater 
skill.  America  builds  highways  more  effi- 
ciently, organizes  Industrliil  production  more 
efficiently  and  does  Its  marketing  more  effec- 
tively than  other  countries  Why  shouldn't  we 
be  able  to  collect  economic  information  and 
utilize  it  more  efficiently  too? 

Q.  Perhaps  we  should  claf'lfy  whether  you're 
advocating  Imperative  planning  or  Indicative 
planning  for  the  United  States. 

A.  At  the  present  time,  |I  would  not  advo- 
cate   imperative    planning 
States  except  In  those  are 
ready   have   a   great    deal 
regulation.   In    fields   like 
transportation,   and   agrlc 

already  subject  to  direct  j, ^ „„, 

with  better  Information  aifd  more  systematic 
analysis,  such  gxildance  wdxUd  be  much  more 
effective  than  the  kind  of]  ad  hoc,  imcoordi- 
nated  operations  the  goveJ 
Ing  now.  1 

It's    quite   understandfu 
does  not  like  any  type  oti 

tlon.  Business,  however,  la „,^  „ 

flower  as  Its  spokesmen  wiuld  like  us  to  be- 
lieve. The  implication  is]  that  if  you  Just 
breathe  on  It  In  the  wrong  way.  It  will  wilt. 
No,  private  enterprise  is  robust  and  it  will 
pursue  profits  if  there  are  any  to  pursue.  You 
may  restrict  Its  freedom  m  one  way  or  an- 
other, but  as  long  as  there  Is  a  gleam  of 
profit  at  the  other  end  of  ihe  narrow  tunnel, 
business  will  pursue  it.  So  I'm  not  afraid 
that  regulation  will  causf  business  to  give 
up.  It  will  use  all  its  imatlnation,  capacity, 
and  drive  to  function  effefctlvely  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  public  i^uthority. 

Q.  You've  raised  several  questions  First 
of  all,  about  Indicative  planning.  If  you  take 
the  case  of  France,  the  Commissariat  au  Plan 
does  make  detailed  information  available, 
but  the  fact  Is  that  the  litformatlon  Is  often 
disregarded  by  Industry.  I  believe  Renault  at 
various  times  has  exceed!  d  the  projections 
for  production  in  the  au  omoblle  Industry. 
Doesn't  this  undermine  tt  e  value  of  indica- 
tive planning?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  heard 
it  argued  that  indicative  p  lannlng  in  France 
has  not  been  successful,  tiat  It's  the  bully- 
ing behind  the  indicative  planning  that  has 
been  successful. 

A.  Oh,  yes,  I'm  not  aga  nst  bullying;  but 
you  can  bully  much  better  if  you  know  what 
pitfalls  are  to  be  avoided  i  nd  In  what  direc- 
tion you  want  the  econoEiy  to  go.  I  realize 
full  well  that  It  will  not  b«  easy  to  be  a  little 
more  systematic  in  direc;lng  our  complex 
economy.  In  the  beginninj  the  results  won't 
be  very  brUllant,  but  cond  itlons  will  be  even 
worse  If  we  go  on  muddlin  f  through  as  we're 
doing  now. 

Q.  Another  point  I  want  to  ask  you  about. 
I  dont  imderstand  your  praise  of  Soviet 
planning  when  at  the  same  time  you  say 
that  profits  should  be  the  indicator  of  busi- 
ness success.  The  Soviets  have  quite  a  few 
other  indicators  besides  pre  fit,  and  this  really 
creates  a  muddle  of  red  tape  and  Inefficiency. 

A.  Nothing  is  further  from  my  mind  than 
the  notion  that  the  profl';  motive,  or,  in  a 
wider  sense,  self-interest,  can  be  replaced 
by  centralized  decision  making.  The  profit 
motive  Is  the  wind  that  illls  the  sails  and 
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propels  the  vessel.  The  helmsman  knows  how 
to  use  the  rudder  to  make  the  vessel  move 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  wants  to  go. 
Milton  Friedman  repeats  again  and  again 
that  the  profit  motive  Is  the  powerful  driv- 
ing force  that  moves  our  economy,  and  I 
agree.  But  he  also  Insists  that  we  abandon 
the  vessel  to  the  whim  of  the  wind,  and  let  It 
go  m  the  direction  In  which  the  winds  hap- 
pen to  be  blowing.  Follow  his  advice  and  the 
ship  will  very  quickly  land  on  the  rocks.  I 
say:  use  the  profit  motive,  but  control  it  to 
move  the  economy  In  the  direction  you  want 
to  go.  And  to  fix  your  course,  you  must  have 
maps  and  charts. 

Q.  All  right,  let's  go  back  to  Prance.  The 
French  have  indicative  planning,  but  they 
haven't  succeeded  in  doing  anything  about 
inflation.  Is  this  beyond  the  powers  of  a 
planning  board?  What  can  a  planning  board 
do  and  what  can  It  not  do? 

A.  Among  the  so-called  free  nations,  Japan 
and  France  have  used  a  kind  of  indicative 
planning  for  the  longest  period  of  time.  Both 
are  among  the  fastest  moving  countries.  The 
spectacular  sustained  growth  of  Japan  Is  well 
known,  and  in  recent  years  France  has  been 
the  fastest  growing  economy  In  Europe.  This 
does  not  prove,  of  coiu*se,  that  planning  was 
the  cause  of  prosperity  and  growth.  But  cer- 
tainly planning  didn't  prevent  It;  I  think 
It  helped. 

As  far  as  Inflation  Is  concerned,  my  view 
is  that  inflation  Is  quite  unavoidable  in  free 
exchange  economies.  The  Keyneslan  prescrip- 
tions essentially  enhanced  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. Nobody  can  stop  inflation  unless  the 
whole  economic  system  is  changed  In  a 
drastic  way.  The  only  country  In  which  I 
have  seen  no  sign  of  Inflation  is  China.  Why? 
Because  there  obviously  the  entire  monetary 
mechanism  plays  a  minor,  subordinate  role, 
and  the  operations  of  the  economy  are 
guided  by  direct  physical  controls.  In  modern 
economies  where  money  plays  a  major,  active 
role,  there's  a  ratchet  effect.  Nobody  ever 
likes  to  reduce  prices.  Whenever  relative 
prices  get  out  of  line,  those  that  are  low, 
relatively  speaking,  go  up.  Inflation  seems  to 
be  an  unavoidable  feature  of  the  system. 

Q.  This  greatly  curtails  the  power  of  the 
planning  board  In  Western  countries,  does 
It  not,  because  Inflation  Is  very  disruptive, 

A.  We  can  discuss  how  disruptive  inflation 
is.  It  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  no 
inflation,  but  there  are  other  things  in  the 
economy  which  can  be  equally  or  even  more 
disruptive  than  Inflation.  The  long-standing 
claim  of  economists  that  they  knew  how  to 
control  inflation  is  an  empty  pretense.  By 
now  most  of  us  agree  that  we  don't  know 
how  to  make  good  the  claim.  The  steady, 
long-run,  upwardrlsing  trend  is  impossible 
to  control  because  of  the  ratchet  mechanism 
built  into  our  social-economic  system  that 
makes  it  advantageous  to  create  money — 
advantageous,  that  Is,  despite  all  the  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary,  to  some  of  the 
most  powerful  and  Important  groups  In  our 
society. 

Q.  Should  we  be  willing  to  live  with  Infla- 
tion? 

A.  I  suppose  we  wUl  live  with  It  whether 
we  are  willing  or  not.  We  might  as  well  be 
willing.  Not  that  I  like  It  very  much.  But 
one  reason  why  economists  are  In  such  dis- 
repute is  that  they  have  pretended  to  under- 
stand Inflation  and  to  know  how  to  control 
it  when  obviously  we  do  not. 

Q.  What  Is  the  mix  between  planning  and 
the  market  that  you  think  would  be  appro- 
priate In  a  country  like  the  United  Statee? 

A.  One  must  proceed  empirically.  First  of 
all,  one  must  secure  a  solid  data  base — 
a  map  describing  the  terrain.  One  must 
create  a  governmental  body  with  enough 
resources  and  sufficient  power  at  its  dis- 
posal to  collect  and  analyze  these  data.  This 
task  cannot  be  carried  out  without  close  co- 
operation with  industry  and  labor.  Planning 
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can  be  Introduced  only  step  by  step,  start- 
ing with  the  fields  In  which  the  goverimient 
already  is  heavily  involved,  such  as  taxa- 
tion, environment,  transportation,  and  now, 
obviously,  energy. 

Q.  How  would  a  planning  board  determine 
priorities? 

A.  I  happen  to  be  very  skeptical  of  the 
Idea — ^which  many  theoretical  economists 
advance — of  a  national  'objective  function," 
defining  national  goals  as  a  well-ordered  set 
of  national  priorities.  By  analogy  with  an  in- 
dividual •'utility  function,"  it  supposedly 
could  provide  a  guide  to  flne-tunlng  eco- 
nomic decisions.  I  dop't  think  that  an  econ- 
omist qua  economist  has  any  mors  com- 
petence to  choose  national  goals  than  any 
other  citizen.  What  an  economist  should 
be  able  to  do,  however.  Is  to  outline  the 
choices.  If  a  friend  were  to  Invite  me  to 
dinner  In  a  restaurant  and  say,  "Wasslly, 
will  you  please  describe  your  tastes  to  me 
so  that  I  can  order  the  appropriate  dishes?" 
I  would  reply,  "Never  mind  the  description 
of  my  tastes.  Jxtst  show  me  the  menu  and 
I  will  select  the  dishes  myself." 

Q.  So  the  priorities  are  determined  by 
a  political  process. 

A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  If  you  invite  the  participation  of  both 
business  and  labor,  you  are  going  to  have 
conflicts  over  the  plan. 

A.  Certainly  you  will  have  conflict.  We 
have  conflict  now,  only  at  the  present  time 
It's  resolved  by  a  kind  of  cheating  process. 
Politicians  and  even  economists  make  prom- 
ises which  they  carmot  possibly  fulfill.  We 
should  at  least  be  able  to  present  feasible — 
that  is,  practical — alternatives. 

Q.  Would  the  planning  board  simply  play 
a  passive  role  in  drawing  up  a  menu?  Or 
would  it  have  the  power  to  decide  what  hors 
d'oeuvres  you're  going  to  have? 

A.  Just  as  with  tax  legislation,  the  final 
decision  hsis  to  be  made  by  the  Congress. 
The  choice  of  the  measures  or  the  course 
of  action  designed  to  achieve  certain  objec- 
tives should  definitely  not  Ije  within  the 
competence  of  the  planning  board.  The 
planning  board,  after  analyzing  the  situa- 
tion, should  present  the  government,  and 
ultimately  the  public,  with  a  set  of  feasible 
alternatives. 

Q.  At  present  we  have  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
Treasury.  Would  you  combine  their  powers 
in  some  way  or  would  you  leave  them  alone? 

A.  I  believe  that  the  adversary  procedure 
which  dominates  In  Washington  in  all  fields. 
Including  economics,  is  ridiculous.  Whenever 
an  economic  decision  has  to  be  made,  the 
ascertainment  of  the  facts  is  left  to  experts 
representing  different  groups  of  people  with 
mostly  opposing  Interests.  Each  expert  Is 
expected  to  present  the  facts  conducive  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  goals  of  his  political  or 
economic  backers. 

I  would  concentrate  the  fact-finding  func- 
tion as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  an 
overall  organization,  call  It  a  planning  l>oard 
or  the  fact-finding  arm  of  the  plaimlng 
board,  and  put  It  under  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  or  even  make  It  in- 
dependent like  the  Supreme  Court.  Let  other 
departments  make  the  specific  practical  pro- 
posals, utilizing  the  same  basic  factual  in- 
formation as  much  as  possible. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  prepare  the  factual 
analysis  on  which  to  base  the  choice  be- 
tween alternative  courses  of  economic  policy 
in  the  same  way  as  the  two  opposing  sides 
prepare  their  evidence  for  adversary  court 
proceedings. 

Q.  But  as  long  ss  we  have  competing  inter- 
ests in  our  society,  we're  going  to  have 
advocates  within  the  government  for  those 
interests.  You  don't  suggest  that  we  can 
sidestep  that,  do  you? 
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A.  Absolutely  not.  I  try  to  be  extremely 
practical  and  I  know  we  will  always  have 
contesting  interests.  However,  I  think  we  can 
begin  to  establish  certain  rules  of  the  game 
Let  them  push  for  their  particular  solutions, 
but  let  us  at  least  ascertain  that  each  of 
these  solutions  can  really  be  implemented  in 
practice.  As  things  stand  now,  each  of  the 
opposing  Interest  groups  usually  promises 
results  that  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
situation  would  show  to  be  unachievable. 

Q.  Just  one  iast  question.  What  would  be 
the  length  of  the  planning  period?  Would 
a  planning  board  plan  both  for  the  short 
range  and  the  long  range? 

A.  I  would  be  inclined  not  to  meddle  with 
the  short  range.  However,  the  Information 
which  a  planning  agency  possesses  should  be 
put  at  the  disposal  of  anybody  who  make£ 
short-range  decisions.  Describing  the  alterna- 
tive possibilities,  1  would  center  attention 
on  the  medium  range,  that  is,  three  to  five 
years,  and  the  long  rxin,  say,  ten  to  twenty 
years  and  beyond.  The  latter  is  particularly 
important  because  the  effect  of  many  of  the 
most  critical  economic  decisions  taken  now 
will  sxirface  only  dviring  our  children's  lives 
or  the  lives  of  our  children's  children. 


PITTRON'S  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  to  participate  in  a  recent  ob- 
servance of  the  75th  anniversary  of  one 
of  southwest  Pennsylvania's  oldest  and 
most  successful  industrial  plants — ^Pit- 
tron  of  Glassport,  Pa. 

The  3-day  event,  June  7  through  June 
9,  was  hosted  by  Mr.  George  V.  Hager, 
president  of  Pittron,  and  had  as  its 
theme:  "The  Value  of  the  Person  in  In 
dustry."  Several  prominent  figures  in 
management,  labor,  and  government 
took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Among  them  were  mep-  of  such  caliber 
as  Mr.  D.  C.  Burnham,  chairman  ol 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  the  key- 
note speaker;  the  Honorable  Ernest  P. 
Kline,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Don 
Nobers  of  the  Beaver-Butler  Menta| 
Health  Center;  John  S.  Johns,  vice  pres 
ident  of  USWA;  Joseph  Odorcich,  di- 
rector of  District  15,  USWA;  Samuel  L, 
Piccolo,  president  of  Local  1306,  USWA; 
Shelby  Rowe,  chairman  of  Civil  Rights 
Committee,  Local  1306. 

Wayne  T.  Alderson,  vice  president  of 
operations  at  Pittron;  Don  Mains,  presi 
dent  and  owner  of  Canton  Malleable 
Iron  Co.;  Jack  Weisgerber,  director  of 
communications,  Pittsburgh-Wheeling 
Steel;  the  Reverend  Gilbert  Hoffman, 
superintendent  of  Pittsburgh  District, 
United  Methodist  Church;  the  Reverend 
Edward  Bryce.  director.  Peace  and  Jus 
tice.  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh;  the  Rever- 
end Dan  E.  Bastin,  director,  Urban  In- 
dustrial Ministry. 

Pittron's  history  in  southwest  Penn- 
sylvania dates  back  to  1899  with  the 
start  of  a  steel  foundry  on  the  banks  of 
the  Monongahela  River  at  Glassport.  The 
plant,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Foundry  was  des- 
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tined  to  become  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Nation. 

Starting  with  50  employees,  the  foun- 
dry grew  rapidly  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  It  was  incorporated  in  1925  and 
during  the  peak  of  World  War  II,  over 
3.200  men  were  employed  and  up  to  4,000 
tons  of  casting  were  shipped  each  month. 
In  addition  to  direct  military  work,  the 
plant  also  produced  castings  for  a  dupli- 
cate set  of  locks  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  1959  Pittsburgh  Steel  Foundry 
joined  the  Textron  Inc.  family  and  in 
1968.  because  of  its  wide  diversification 
of  work,  the  company  name  was  changed 
to  Pittron.  Its  half-mile  long  plant  on 
the  original  site  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  foundries  in  the  world. 
Casting  weights  now  range  from  5,000 
pounds  to  more  than  200,000  pounds. 

Pittron  has  attained  a  unique  position 
in  the  metal  working  industry  through 
a  dedicated  work  force  and  management 
staff.  Teamwork,  unity  of  purpose,  facil- 
ity improvement  and  technical  expertise 
assures  Pittron's  growth. 

In  dedicating  a  new  park  at  the  plant 
site,  Mr.  Hager  set  the  tone  for  the  future 
when  he  said  it  reflects  the  sincere  in- 
terest of  the  company  In  improving  the 
Image  of  industry  in  society.  Mr.  Hager 
observed : 

Our  Interest  In  social,  civic  and  cultural 
activities  must  and  will  be  a  continuing  fac- 
tor If  we  are  to  continue  o\ir  role  as  a  good 
neighbor  in  Olassport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  extend  to  Mr.  Hager,  the  officers 
and  employees  of  Pittron,  our  congratu- 
lations on  a  memorable  occasion  and 
our  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
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RESPECT  FOR  OUR  NATIONAL 
ANTHEM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP   NirW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  na- 
tive State  of  New  Hampshire,  citizens 
almost  miiversally  stand  up  upon  the 
playing  of  our  National  Anthem.  Dis- 
tressing however,  this  apparently  is  not 
the  case  throughout  the  country. 

Perhaps  those  attending  the  theater 
do  not  feel  it  Incumbent  to  rise  at  such 
time.  That  this  offends  some  is  shown 
in  the  excellent  letter  of  protest  submit- 
ted to  the  editor  of  the  Shreveport  Times 
by  Margaret  Chellman  of  Barksdale  Air 
Force  Base. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Chellman  for  the 
quality  of  her  objection  and  for  taking 
the  time  to  translate  something  she  felt 
in  her  heart  into  words  and  acts  di- 
rected toward  "doing  something  about 
it." 

The  letter  follows: 
Edftor, 
Shreveport  Times,  Shreveport.  La. 

Dear  Sir:  I  had  a  very  upsetting  experi- 
ence last  evening,  that  I  think  should  be 
shared  with  all.  My  hiisband  and  I  were 
attending  the  Broadmoar  Theater;   I   went 
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into  the  theater  while 
some  candy.  Upon 
Spangled  Banner  our 
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ing   there   I   could   not 
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I   commend   the 
National  Anthem,  it  is 
do  so,  but  I  could  not 
To  these  people  I  say 
them.  Where  is  their 
respect  for  all  it's 
ant  of  the  fact  that 
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if  that  Is  true 
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as  a  mation,  then  who 
nation  and  its  people 
today   most   of   our 
ways  to  tear  this 
what  Lincoln  said 
we  fall".  After  all,  "we 
this  nation  and  what 
patriotic  is  not  being 
in  a  way  of  life  and 
work  and  being  proud 
we  err.  It  only  proves  us 

I  thank  you  for 
this  letter.  I  hope 
win  take   time   to 
patriotic  duties  of  a 
Sincerely 
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Mab  iARET  O.  Chellman. 


OPINION  POLL 
DISTRICT 


HON.  JOHN  M^  ASHBROOK 

OF  OI  lO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  SPRESENTATHTES 

Wednesday,  J\me  26.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  At.  Speaker,  tabu- 
lation of  my  14th  aru  lual  opinion  poll  of 
the  residents  of  the  |l7th  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio  has  jtist  been  completed. 
Once  again  the  response  was  excellent. 
Hundreds  of  letters,  ilotes,  and  marginal 
conunents  were  Included  with  the  com- 
pleted polls.  I  appre;iate  my  constitu- 
ents' response  to  the  questiormaire  as  it 
is  one  more  method  ol  getting  their  views 
on  a  number  of  the  Issues  facing  this 
coimtry. 

The  poll  once  againi  attempted  to  cover 
a  wide  range  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  issues.  As  I  hav  ;  often  said  before, 
representing  the  peop  e  of  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District  is       ' 

Having  the  benefit  of _ 

issues  covered  by  ths  opinion  poll,  as 
well  as  thousands  of  i  omments  on  a  va- 
riety of  otner  topics,  v  orks  to  our  mutual 
advantage. 

1974  Public  Opiniok  #oll  of  17th  Ohio 

DiSTR  CT 

[Answers  in 

1.  Do  you  believe  t  le  energy  crisis  Is: 
(Check  one) 

a.  An  artificial  crisis, :  alsely  created  by  the 
oil  companies  to  increa  «  their  profits,  42. 

b.  A  genume  crisis,  fo  r  which  the  oU  com- 
panies should  not  be  bla  ned,  2. 


c.  A  genuine  crisis,  caused  by  misguided 
governmental  policies,  4. 

d.  A  genuine  crisis,  ctused  by  a  combina- 
tion of  factors  Includirg  international  and 
political  as  well  as  mis  akes  of  government 
and  the  oil  companies,  5' . 

2.  In  face  of  the  current  and  impending 
energy  shortages,  do  you  favor  these  possible 
courses  of  action? 

a.  Reduce  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  air  quality  standards  to  allow  in- 
creased burning  of  coal  and/or  atomic  en- 
ergy, 41. 

b.  Increase  the  domestic  oU  depletion  al- 
lowance as  an  incentive  for  oU  exploration 
IS. 

c.  Deregulate  the  prla  i  of  natural  gas,  7. 

d.  Reduce  new  car  ea  ission  standards,  29. 

e.  Ration  gasoline  by  Issuing  Pederal  cou- 
pons, 4. 

f.  Control  retaU  prici  s  in  the  petroleum 
field,  30. 

g.  Roll  back  gasoline  p  rices  by  law,  35. 

3.  Wage  and  price  coitrol  legislation  will 
expire  on  April  30th.  Should  the  Congress: 
(Check  one) 

a.  Extend  the  present  legislation,  12. 

b.  Make  wage  and  prce  controls  tougher, 
22. 

c.  Not  extend  because  wage  and  price  con- 
trols have  faUed  to  halt  Inflation.  62. 

4.  A  national  health  ]>rogram  for  all  citi- 
zens: (Check  one) 

a.  Should  be  establlshe  1  and  operated  solely 
by  the  Pederal  Oovernmant,  26. 

b.  Should  be  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment but  operated  through  private  insurance 
and  medical  organizations,  39. 

c.  Should  not  be  established,  30. 

5.  Would  you  favor  a  jeductlon  of  govern- 
ment services  and  a  coi-responding  tax  de- 
crease? Yes  76,  no  18.        [ 

6.  In  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
abortion  was  legal  in  most  circumstances 
when  the  woman  and  do<  tor  approve.  What  is 
your  opinion?  (Check  one) 

a.  I  agree  with  the  Supi-eme  Court  decision, 
49. 

b.  I  favor  a  constitutio  lal  amendment  out- 
lawing abortion  except  In  cases  of  extreme 
potential  health  danger  jto  the  mother,  36. 

c.  I  favor  outlawing  all  abortion,  7. 

d.  I  favor  a  constlt  itlonal  amendment 
which  wiU  allow  each  stite  to  decide  on  the 
abortion  issue,  8. 

7.  Legislation  has  been  considered  at  all 
levels  of  government  tc  regulate  land  use. 
Which  policy  would  you  j  irefer? 

a.  Strong  Pederal  restr  Ictlons  on  vise  of  all 
land,  9. 

b.  Pederal  guidelines  v  ith  control  at  State 
level,  34. 

c.  Local  and  State  i  ;overnment  control 
only,  50. 

8.  Should  Congress  restore  the  death  pen- 
alty for  the  most  severe  crimes?  Yes  80,  no 
17. 

9.  Should  the  United  £  tates  convert  to  the 
metric  system?  Yes  30,  nc  61. 

10.  Should  action  be  t;aken  on  a  Pederal 
level  to  comply  with  the  report  issued  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Marijuana  and 
Drug  Abuse  calling  for  <  lecrimlnallzation  of 
marijuana  possession,  bit  keeping  penalties 
for  sale  of  the  substance}  Yes  44,  no.  48. 

11.  Should  a  newsman  be  required  to  testify 
in  Federal  court  and  disclose  his  sources  of 
information  on  matters  that  jeopardize  na- 
tional security?  Yes  52,  n(i  45. 

12.  Do  you  approve  ol  the  "voucher  con- 
cept" for  educational  assistance  whereby  a 
voucher  representing  th«  average  per  capita 
cost  of  educating  each  child  may  be  spent 
by  the  parent  at  any  public  or  private 
school?  Yes  40,  no  47. 

13.  In  1970,  under  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  became  an 
Independent  estabUshme  it,  and  daily  opera- 
tions were,  for  all  Intenl  s  and  piui)oses,  re- 
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moved  from  Pederal  or  Congressional  con- 
trol. How  would  you  rate  your  postal  service? 
(Check  one) 

a.  Improved  service,  11. 

b.  Same  service,  49. 

c.  Worse  service,  40. 

14.  Should  amnesty  be  granted  to  those 
who  left  the  country  during  the  course  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  to  avoid  the  draft  and, 
If  so,  under  what  circumstances?  (Check 
one) 

a.  Amnesty  if  he  returns  and  completes  his 
military  service,  22. 

b.  Amnesty  if  he  returns  and  completes  a 
period  of  alternate  service,  30. 

c.  Unconditional  amnesty  shotUd  be  grant- 
ed, 6. 

d.  No  amnesty  under  any  circumstances, 
40. 

15.  Do  you  think  that  governmental  officials 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  have  the  right  to  in- 
spect doctor's  medical  records  of  their  pa- 
tients? Yes,  17;  No,  80. 

16.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
give  economic  and  military  aid  and  support 
to  South  Vietnam?  Yes,  29;  No,  66. 

17.  Should  the  United  States  attempt  to 
maintain  military  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union?  Yes,  78;  No,  17. 

18.  Should  the  United  States  maintain  its 
perpetual  sovereignty  and  control  over  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone?  Yes,  79; 
No.  13. 

19.  What  do  you  consider  the  three  major 
issues  facing  our  country?  (Rank  in  order 
of  Importance,  check  only  three) 

a.  High  prices,  65. 

b.  National  defense,  27. 

c.  Energy  problems,  33 

d.  Shortages,  20. 

e.  Unemployment,  16. 

f.  Watergate,  20. 

g.  Excessive  governmental  spending,  66. 
h.  Expanding  governmental  regvQatlon,  18. 
1.  Tax  reform,  20. 

J.  Porelgn  poUcy,  7. 
k.  Other,  5. 


BASF   WYANDOTTE   CORP.    EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESOURCE  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Recokd  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  BASF 
Wyandotte  Corp.  educational  resource 
program,  recently  started  by  BASF 
Wyandotte  to  make  additional  resources 
available  to  schools  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  able  personnel  of  that  fine 
corporation. 

The  future  of  the  Nation  lies  within 
its  youth  and  their  education.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  major  portion  of  our 
efforts  should  be  directed  at  improving 
the  education  process  and  providing 
greater  access  to  it  for  all.  We  demand 
this  from  professional  educators  and 
hope  for  it  from  those  who  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  system.  It  is  highly  com- 
mendable when  new  initiatives  are  de- 
veloped in  the  business  community  by 
those  who  are  not  directly  involved  in 
education  but  who  perceive  their  respon- 
sibility to  contribute  to  the  education  of 
others. 

BASF  Wyandotte  Corp.  of  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  has  started  a  new  program  which 
other  businesses  might  want  to  follow. 
The    program     is     quite    simple     and 
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straightforward.  Called  the  educational 
resource  program,  the  basic  idea  is  that 
the  company  has  a  number  of  people  who 
have  knowledge  and  skills  that  can  be 
valuable  to  the  education  of  young  peo- 
ple. Much  in  the  same  way  that  teachers 
use  libraries  to  obtain  reference  mate- 
rial on  specific  subjects,  BASF  Wyan- 
dotte's educational  resource  program 
provides  people  who,  because  of  their  ovm 
education  and  achievements,  are  sources 
of  valuable  information  for  classroom 
use. 

Briefly,  this  Is  how  the  program  oper- 
ates. 

First.  The  company  makes  available  to 
teachers  for  classroom  presentation  em- 
ployees with  special  academic  achieve- 
ments and  skills  who  have  volunteered  to 
participate  in  the  program. 

Second.  Teachers  are  given  informa- 
tion outlining  the  subjects,  grade  levels, 
curriculum  relationship,  and  education 
and  professional  experience  of  each  re- 
source person. 

Third.  The  teacher  reviews  the  sub- 
jects that  are  relative  to  the  curriculum 
in  terms  of  both  content  and  timing. 
Resource  persons  whose  subjects  meet 
these  criteria  are  invited  by  the  teacher 
to  make  classroom  or  school  laboratory 
presentations  to  the  students. 

In  effect,  BASF  Wyandotte  is  provid- 
ing teachers  with  the  means  of  enlarg- 
ing the  classroom  by  including  work- 
experience  exposure  from  the  company's 
leading  scientists,  engineers,  chemists, 
and  business  managers. 

An  expansion  of  this  enlightened  con- 
cept by  other  companies,  organizations 
and  institutions  will  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween generations  and  help  fulfill  our 
hopes  for  the  future. 

The  analysis  of  the  BASF  Wyandotte 
Corp.  educational  resource  program  fol- 
lows: 

EDUCATIONAL  Resource  Program 
(By  BASF  Wyandotte  Corp.) 

Dear  Teacher,  BASF  Wyandotte  Corpora- 
tion has  developed  an  Educational  Resource 
Program  to  bring  to  your  students  In  the 
classroom  the  knowledge  and  expertise  of 
leading  scientists,  engineers,  chemists  and 
business  managers. 

This  program  provides  you,  the  teacher, 
with  a  most  reliable  resource  for  Information 
m  curriculum  areas  not  normally  available 
through  text  books  or  other  sources. 

Briefly,  this  is  how  the  program  works. 

1.  BASF  Wyandotte  wiU  make  avaUable  to 
teachers  for  classroom  or  laboratory  presenta- 
tions individual  employees  who  have  offered 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

2.  In  the  pocket  of  this  folder  are  outlines 
on  the  subjects,  grade  levels,  curriculum  re- 
lationship, education  and  professional  ex- 
perience of  the  BASF  Wyandotte  rescLU-ce 
persons.  Included  is  information  on  whether 
the  subject  can  be  developed  in  the  class- 
room or  laboratory  and  what.  If  any,  special 
equipment  is  needed.  Publications  and  films 
available  from  BASF  Wyandotte  are  listed 
as  an  additional  source  of  information  on 
the  company  and  its  activities. 

3.  The  teacher  should  review  the  subject 
areas  that  relate  to  the  curriculum  in  terms 
of  its  content  and  timing.  If  there  is  a  sub- 
ject and  a  resource  person  that  meets  these 
requirements,  contact  should  be  made  di- 
rectly with  him  to  arrange  a  time  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  both  the  teacher  and  the 
lecturer.  Requests  should  allow  for  at  least 
two  weeks  advance  notice,  or  more  when 
possible.  The  teacher  is  also  asked  to  keep  in 
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mind   that   all   of  our  resoiirce  persons   an ' 
working  full  time  for  BASF  Wyandotte  anc 
that  they  are  participating  in  this  progran 
as   a   personal   commitment   to   the   educa  ■ 
tional  community.  We  would  hope,  too,  tha ; 
because  of  the  experimental  nature  of  thl  i 
effort    that    everyone    vrtll    understand    tha 
there  wUl  be  times  when  the  resource  persoi  i 
will   be   unable   to  fill  requests  because  o' 
other  commitments. 

BASF  WyaiJdotte  Corporation  sincerel;  ■ 
hopes  that  this  program  will  assist  teacher  i 
in  providing  tlielr  Etudeiit-  with  an  enrich 
ing  education  experience.  We  look  to  the  pro  • 
gram  as  a  means  of  broadening  our  contac ; 
with  the  educational  community  and  buUd 
ing  a  better  understanding. 

D.  H.  Ambros,  President 
sxtsject:  business  development 
Curriculum  and  grade  level 

Twelfth  grade  students  whose  currlculuri 
Includes  studies  in  economics  and  social  scl 
ences. 

Abstract 

1.  Product  cycle. 

2.  Business  development  outUne  througl  i 
marketing  research,  production  and  sales. 

3.  Student  relationship. 
Classroom  equipment  requirements 

Vlewgraph  projector  (to  be  provided  b  r 
the  school ) . 

Resource  person 

E.  S.  Mylls,  B.S.  in  Chemistry,  Detroit  Unl 
versity;     graduate    work    at    University 
Toledo  and  Wayne  State. 

subject:  chemistrt 
Curriculum  and  grade  level 
For    students    at    the    senior    high    levdl 
whose  curriculum   Includes  courses  in  th^ 
field  of  science. 

Abstract 

1.  Pood  and  beverage  processing. 

2.  Chemical  cleaning  of  food  processing 
equipment. 

Classroom  equipment  requirements 
Vlewgraph  projector  and  Slide  projected 
(3^  z  4")    (to  be  provided  by  the  school] 
Resource  person 

Otto  T.  Aepli,  B.S.  In  Chemistry,  Townk 
Scientific  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
M.A.  In  Chemistry,  Temple  University;  hold  ■ 
er  of  18  U.S.  and  foreign  patents;  author  qf 
10  scientific  papers. 

subject:  chemistrt 
Curriculum  and  grade  level 

For  students  at  the  senior  high  level  who^ 
curriculum  Includes  courses  In  the  field  q[ 
science. 

Abstract 

Discussion  and  demonstration  of  urethanfe 
foam  preparation.  Lab  preparation  would  b» 
actual  foaming  of  semi-flexible  or  rigl^ 
foams. 

Clossroojn  equipment  requirements 
(To  be  provided  by  the  school) 
Slide  projector  and  screen. 
Lecturer  will  provide  materials  for  labof' 
ratory  demonstration. 

Resource  person 

R.  L.  McBrayer,  B.S.  in  Chemical  Englneei^ 
Ing,  University  of  Colorado;  graduate  wor  i 
In  Chemical  Engineering,  Wayne  State 
member:  American  Institute  of  Chemlcil 
Engineers,  Naval  Reserve  Association,  an  1 
Defense  Preparedness  Association. 

Holder  of  four  U.S.  patents  and  has  extent 

slve  experience  in  making  presentations  o  i 

urethane  foams  to  student  and  youth  group^. 

subject:  chemistry 

Curriculum  and  grade  level 

For  students  at  the  senior  high  level  whOEfe 
curriculum  Includes  courses  in  the  field  qf 
science. 
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Abstract 

1.  Example  of  processes  of  applied  chem- 
istry la  Invention  and  development  of  a  new 
product. 

a.  Recognition  of  problem. 

b.  Defimtlon  of  proolem  Including  require- 
ments of  new  materials. 

c.  DeflnlUon  of  the  properties  required  and 
how  to  test  for  them. 

d.  Testing  program  (and  synthesis  pro- 
ram). 

e.  Final  solution. 

2.  Example  of  the  processes  of  applied 
chemistry  In  the  Improvement  of  the  prod- 
uct, adaption  to  dUTerent  requirements  and 
Invention  of  similar  products  to  serve  the 
same  purpose. 

Claasroom  equipment  requirements 
(To  be  provided  by  the  school) 
Blackboard. 

Resource  person 

3.  F.  MaxweU,  B.S.  In  Chemistry;  M.B.A.  In 
Administrative  Science;  16  years  experience 
In  Industrial  research  on  lubricants  and 
functional  fluids;  past  president,  American 
Society  of  Lubricant  Engineering  (Detroit). 

subject:   chemistry 
Curriculum  aiid  grade  level 
For  students  at  the  senior  high  level  whose 
currlculimi  Includes  courses  in  the  field  of 
science. 

Ahstract 

1.  Chemical  Specialties  Industry — Discus- 
sion of  the  chemicals  used  and  the  applica- 
tions of  these  products  In  the  Industrial  and 
Institutional  field. 

2.  Metals  talk:  "Relating  the  Heat  Barrier 
to  the  Development  of  Aerospace  Metals." 

3.  Collection  of  metal  specimens. 
Classroom  equipment  requirements 

(To  be  provided  by  the  school) 
Blackboard. 

Besource  person 
P.  N.  Burkard.  B.S.  In  Chemistry  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  M.S.  In  Chemistry,  Syracuse 
university;  35  years  with  BASF  Wyandotte  In 
Research,  technical  service  and  sales. 
sub-ject:    chemistry 
Curriculum  and  grade  level 
For  students  at  the  senior  high  level  whose 
curriculum  Includes  courses  In  the  field  of 
science. 

Abstract 

1.  Job  opportunities  in  chemical  specialties. 

2.  Marketing  of  chemical  specialties. 
Classroom  equipment  requirements 

(To  be  provided  by  the  school) 
Blackboard. 

Resource  person 
Richard  J.  Hamilton.  B.S.  in  Chemistry, 
Central  Michigan  University;  1965-68.  Dow 
Chemical,  Chemical  Engineering  Process- 
1968-72,  BASF  Wyandotte  Technical  Services; 
1972-present.  Marketing  Manager,  Pood  Serv- 
ices Department.  Chemical  Specialties  Divi- 
sion; holder  of  six  patents  in  chemical  proc- 
esses. 

subject:  chemistry   (chemicai, 

engineering) 

Curriculum  and  grade  level 

For  students  at  the  senior  high  level  whose 

curriculum  includes  courses  In  the  field  of 

science. 

Abstract 
Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  In- 
volred  In  manufacture  of  soda  ash,  ethylene 
oxide,  ethylene  glycol,  dlethylene  glycol  and 
antifreeze — Quality  Control. 

Technical    Service — Transportation   emer- 
gencies. 

Classroom  equipment  requirements 
(To  be  provided  by  the  school) 
Blackboard. 
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Resourci 
J.  P.  Yaeger,  B.S.  In 
of  Detroit;  6  years  Sodk 
6  years  Organic  Technical 


person 

Chemistry,  University 
Ash  Manufacturing; 
Service. 


subject:  manag^:ment  sciences 
Curriculum  alld  grade  level 
For  students  at  the  s  snlor  high  level  whose 
curriculum  Includes  aiurses  In  the  field  of 
business  or  mathematK  s 

Abst  'act 
Problem  solving  and  iomputer  applications 
Including  student  paitlclpatlon  in  critical 
analysis. 

Classroom  equipmknt  requirements 
provided  by  the  school) 

s<reen;  blackboard. 

person 
s|.Sc.  in  Chemical  En- 
papers  on  Chemical 


(To  be 
Slide  projector  and 

Resource 
Alex  Markin,  B.Sc., 
glneerlng;  published 
Engineering. 


t\io 


SUBJECT : 

pollution 


MICROBI  >LOOY 


071  d 


Curriculum 
For  students  at  the  . 
level  whose  currlculun 
the  field  of  science. 

Abstikict 
Discussion  of  the  roU 
keeping  the  environmeiit 
emphasis  on  blodegra4ablllty, 
ment  and  the  activated 
Classroom 

(To  be  provided 
None. 

Resourceiperson 


IN    WATER 
CONTROL 

grade  level 
jjinior  and  senior  high 
Includes  courses  In 


played  by  bacteria  In 
clean,  with  special 
its  measure- 
sludge  process. 
equiprm  nt  requirements 
ay  the  school) 


L.  E.  Kuentzel,  Ph.D 
rado;   32  years  researcli 
kaU— Wyandotte 
dotte;  currently  Head 
oratory  and  Research 


University  of  Colo- 

with  Michigan  Al- 

BASF    Wyan- 

Biodegradable  Lab- 

Atsociate. 


Cheiilcals, 


ctf 


subject: 
Curriculum 


Mil  :robiology 


an  I 


giade 


For  students  at  the  , 
level  whose  currlculun 
the  field  of  science. 

AbstT  ict 
A    general    comparia  )n 
higher  life  forms  or  sel^ted 
onment,  sanitary,  or  industrial 
dependent  on  course 
Classroom 

(to  be  provided 
Blackboard. 

Resource 
Donald  P.  Garvin,  B. 
Microbiology;   Work 
medical  bacteriology 
years  in  sanitary  and 
ogy;  professional 
clety  of  Microbiology. 
subject:  the  physics 


grade  level 
Jtmlor  and  senior  high 


COLCR 

Curriculum  am 
For  students  at  the  se  nlor 
curriculum  includes  ccfjrses 
science. 


Abstr  ict 


tl  e 


ai  d 


1.  Presentation  on 
planation  of  the  laws  . 
A  development  of  the 
and  concept  and  the 
concept  is  made. 

2.  Short  discussions 
spectrophotometers  and 
ence  between  additive 
analysis. 

3.  Brief  coverage  of 
certain  psychological 
combinations  of  color- 
anatomy  behind  color  seeing. 


includes  courses  in 


of    microbial    to 
topics  in  envir- 
microbiology 
level. 


equipmint  requirements 
)y  the  school) 


person 

in  Biology;  M.S.  In 

14  years  in 

public  health:   7 

Industrial  mlcroblol- 

memb  srshlp :  American  So- 


Ex]  lerlence : 
aid 


Al  D  PSYCHO-PHYSICS  OF 


grade  level 

high  level  whose 
In  the  field  of 


basic  physical  ex- 
properties  of  color, 
t  ristlmulus  equations 
IfE  standard  observer 


of  various  types  of 

the  essential  dlffer- 

(  nd  subtractlve  color 


t  le  physical  basis  for 

r<  sponse  to  color  and 

hort  coverage  of  the 


Classroom  equlpmt  nt  requirements 
(To  be  provided   >y  the  school) 
Blackboard  and  table. 

Resource  person 
Edward  T.  Parker.  B.  Sc.  in  Chemical  En- 
glneerlng,  Oregon  Stats  College.  Extensive 
experience  in  color  control  on  product  and 
new  color  formula  development. 

publications  and  films  l  -bom  BASF  WYANDOTTE 
GOBI  . 

Publico]  ions 
Facts  &  Figures    (aviilable   in  classroom 
quantities) .—This  folder  contains  informa- 
tion about  the  BASF  Grpup  and  BAF  Wyan- 
dotte including  a  brief !  history  of  the  com- 
pany. 
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BASF  Wyandotte— aI  Special  ChemUtry 
(available  in  single  copies  for  teachers). 

A  28-page  color  brociure  that  highlights 
the  diversity  of  products  made  by  the  com- 
pany.  its  research  efforts  and  the  people  who 
make  up  the  company. 

BASF— A  World  Enterprise  in  Chemicals 
(available  in  classroom  quantities). 

An  8-page  color  bookli  it  that  lists  many  of 
the  principle  products,    ocations  and  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  B  \SF  Group. 
BASF  films  (16mm,  colrr  motion  pictures) 

SpotUght-BASF  is  a  to-minute  film  that 
focuses  on  the  U.S.  and  European  activities 
of  the  Group.  Featured  in  a  15-minute  seg- 
ment are  many  of  th»  BASF  Wyandotte 
Operations. 

Everywhere  you  look  E  ASP  Wyandotte  Is  at 
work  In  a  15-minute  film  that  shows  how 
the   company's    product  s 
everyday  world — sodium 
cake   you   eat   and   chlcrlne   to   make   your 
clothes    brighter.   The   lilm   also   Introduces 
some  of  the  company's 
plains  their  activities  li 

Condemned  to  Progres  s :  

that  looks  at  the  resear<  h  efforts  being  con- 
ducted to  increase  agrii  sultural  production. 
The  film  highlights  th«  research  programs 
at  the  agricultural  experimental  stations  In 
Limburgerhof,  West  Germany,  and  In  other 
countries  around  the  wcrld. 

Copies  of  the  publlcat  ions  and  loan  prints 
of  the   films  are   avaUa  }le   on   request.  For 
films,  indicate  a  choice     ' 
you  plan  to  show  the  fi 
mum  of  three  weeks  for 
requests  to: 

Public  Relations  Depi  rtment, ..^ 

andotte  Corporation,  10  >  Cherry  Hill  Road, 
Parslppany,  New  Jersey  C  7054. 
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Mr. 


prolif  en  ition 


Mr.     WOLFF, 
weeks  have  seen 
the    possible 
weapons,  both  to  nati(^ns 
ist  groups. 

The  possibility  tha 
may  gain  access  to 
technology     required 
nuclear  weapon  shoulj 
the  highest  concern  ol  . 
the  recent  past,  terrorist 
no    regret     over 
schoolchildren,  and  athletes 
held  as  hostages  hui|dreds 
passengers.  They  have 


show    up    in   the 
bicarbonate  in  the 


employees  and  ex- 
communlty  affairs, 
is  a  26-minute  film 


of  two  dates  when 
m  allowing  a  mini- 
delivery.  Send  your 


BASF  Wy- 
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L  WOLFF 
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Speaker,    recent 

mounting  concern  over 

of   nuclear 

and  to  terror- 


terrorist  groups 

materials  and 

to    construct    a 

be  a  matter  of 

this  Congress.  In 

groups  have  had 

families, 

They  have 

of  aircraft 

shown  themselves 
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•to  have  little  regard  for  human  life.  A 
nuclear  weapon  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
group  can  lead  to  a  tragedy  unequaled  in 
all  of  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  light  of  this  concern,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  item  published  in  July's  edition  of 
the  American  Legion  magazine.  The 
article  follows: 

Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  possibility  that  terrorists  can  put  to- 
gether their  own  atomic  bomb,  and  with  it 
threaten  entire  population  centers,  has  been 
raised  by  a  secret  study  undertaken  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  governmental  vlel  of  secrecy  over  the 
Study  was  lifted  by  Sen.  Abe  Riblcoff  (Conn.) , 
-chairman  of  a  Senate  subcommittee  in- 
vestigating the  AEO  structure. 

The  report  concludes  that  despite  the 
■complexity  In  converting  uranium  Into  an 
atomic  bomb,  there  are  today  many  expe- 
rienced scientists  and  technicians  around 
who,  driven  by  strong  resentment  for  some 
wrong — real  or  imagined — could  be  recruited 
into  one  of  the  urban  guerrilla  groups 
operating  around  the  world. 

The  study  recommends  that  new  and 
stringent  security  measures  be  taken,  under 
a  special  federal  nuclear  service,  to  prevent 
terrorists  from  stealing  matelals  essential  to 
building  a  "basement"  A-bomb  in  their  bide- 
away. 


CONGRESSMAN    CONTE    PROVIDES 
FACTS  ON  DICKEY-LINCOLN 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  misinformation  concerning  the 
actual  costs  and  benefits  of  the  proposed 
Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelectric  power  proj  - 
ect  in  nothem  Maine  preceded  the  House 
vote  of  June  6  appropriating  funds  for 
preconstruction  planning  of  this  project. 
As  I  said  in  my  statement  on  that  date. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  very  small 
amount  of  power  which  Dickey-Lincoln 
will  generate  justifies  the  excessive  cost 
and  destructive  environmental  impact  of 
this  project. 

My  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Sn.- 
vio  CoNTE,  who  led  the  fight  against 
Dickey-Lincoln  in  the  House,  recently 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Globe  rebut- 
ting the  Globe's  editorial  of  June  6  in 
support  of  funding  Dickey-Lincoln.  Con- 
gressman CoNTE's  excellent  letter,  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Globe  of  June  25, 
clears  up  many  of  the  misconceptions  on 
which  the  Globe  and  a  slim  majority — 
201-186 — of  the  House  based  their  sup- 
port of  Dickey-Lincoln.  I  commend  Con- 
gressman CoNTE's  letter  to  all  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  also  inserting  the  Boston 
Globe  editorial  of  June  6  which  prompted 
his  persuasive  response. 

The  articles  follow: 

DiCKEY-LlNCOLN'S    UP    AGAIN 

Today  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
legislation  to  provide  $800,000  and  resume 
funding  for  construction  of  the  proposed 
•479  million  Dlckey-Llncoln  hydro-electric 
power  project  on  the  St.  John  River  in  Maine 
comes  up  for  a  vote. 
We  hope  the  New  England  congressional 
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delegation  and  a  majority  of  Congress  sup- 
port the  measure.  It  is,  as  Cong.  Torbert 
Macdonald  (D-Mass.)  has  said,  "an  idea 
whose  time  has  finally  arrived." 

There  is,  first,  the  energy  shortage,  which 
will  be  with  us  probably  through  the  rest  of 
the  century.  Private  power  companies  de- 
pendent on  oil  or  coal  are  in  trouble  with 
rising  costs.  And  the  public  utilities,  whose 
strong  lobbying  has  kept  Dlckey-Llncoln 
from  congressional  enactment  for  the  past 
decade,  have  now  for  the  most  part  dropped 
their  opposition  to  it. 

There  is,  however,  serious  opposition  to 
the  project  from  such  environmentalist  or- 
ganizations as  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club.  We  are  sensitive  to 
their  arguments  and  take  them  seriously.  It 
is  true,  for  example,  that  building  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  Dam  would  spoil  canoeing  on 
part  of  the  St.  John  River  and  create  a  large 
lake  by  flooding  some  89,000  acres. 

That  sounds  like  a  large  area,  and  it  is, 
but  it,  too,  would  be  available  for  canoeing 
and  boating.  In  size,  it  amounts  to  less  than 
six-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  forest  area 
In  Maine.  Put  another  way,  its  use  for  pub- 
lic power  seems  to  us  as  justifiable  In  this 
crisis  as  the  submergence  of  several  com- 
munities several  decades  ago  to  create  the 
40-square-mlle  Quabbln  Reservoir  to  assure 
much  of  eastern  Massachusetts  perhaps  the 
nation's  best  water  supply. 

Dickey-Lincoln's  benefits  should  not  be 
exaggerated.  It  will  not  solve  the  energy 
shortage — but  it  will  help  some.  It  will  sup- 
ply only  peaking  power — but  that  is  vitally 
needed.  It  will  be  expensive — but  not  as  ex- 
pensive as  not  building  it.  It  will  be  no  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  And  It  may  not,  with  today's 
rising  costs  be  the  kind  of  yardstick  its  sup- 
porters originally  predicted. 

But  New  England  Is  the  nation's  only 
region  that  does  not  have  a  single  Federal 
power  project,  and  Its  power  rates  have  been 
rising  twice  as  fast  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Dlckey-Llncoln  could  have  been  in 
operation  by  now,  supplying  a  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours annually  at  a  cost  of  about  .4 
cents  per  kwh  Instead  of  the  more  than  1.7 
cents  charged  before  the  recent  boosts  by 
private  plants  built  Instead  of  It. 

Cong.  Macdonald  estimates  it  could  have 
been  saving  New  England  consumers  by  now 
up  to  $40  million  a  year  for  electric  power. 
Studies  by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and 
congressional  committee  staffs  show  It  would 
provide  power  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
alternative,  and  that  for  every  Federal  dollar 
invested  In  construction,  the  government 
would  get  back,  as  of  1967,  about  $1.80,  and 
as  of  today,  double  the  money. 

So  we  believe  Cong.  Silvio  Conte's  (R- 
Mass.)  opposition  to  Dlckey-Llncoln  Is  mis- 
directed. And  we  hope  as  many  New  England 
congressmen  as  possible  vote  for  It.  If  not, 
they  will  be  reminded  next  winter. 

Billion  Dollar  Dam 

Not  only  do  I  disagree  profoundly  with 
The  Globe's  June  6  editorial.  "Dlckey-Lln- 
coln is  up  again,"  but  I  find  its  arguments  for 
proceeding  with  the  Dickey-Lincoln  hydro- 
electric power  project  on  the  upper  St.  John 
River  In  Maine  so  contradictory  .  .  .  that  I 
must  answer  it  .  .  . 

While  the  editorial  acknowledges  environ- 
mentalists' opposition  to  Dlckey-Llncoln  .  .  . 
It  points  out  that  the  89,000  acres  that  will 
be  flooded  Is  only  six- tenths  of  one  percent 
of  the  forest  area  of  Maine.  What  It  doesn't 
say  Is  that  that  area  ...  is  the  heart  of  the 
Great  Maine  Woods,  the  last  major  wilderness 
area  in  the  Northeastern  United  States,  an 
area  which  doesn't  even  have  public  roads 
into  its  interior  . .  . 

The  editorial  concedes  that  construction 
will  spoil  canoeing  on  part  of  the  St.  John, 
but  reassures  readers  that  boating  will  be 
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possible  on  the  resulting  lake.  It's  true  th!  t 
one  can  paddle  a  Ijoat  on  almost  any  bod  y 
of  water,  but  It's  not  the  same  as  running 
white  water.  And,  It's  beside  the  point.  Tie 
opposition  of  environmentalists  to  Dicke]  - 
Lincoln  is  based  on  Its  total  impact  on  tie 
wilderness  character  of  the  area,  Its  wildli:e 
and  waterfowl,  and  on  the  many  kinds  of 
wilderness  recreation  It  affords  now  .  .  . 

The  Globe  equates  the  submersion  of  tie 
Upper  St.  John  River  Basin  ...  to  that  (if 
several  communities  for  the  Quabbin  Resei  - 
voir  "to  assure  much  of  eastern  Massachi  - 
setts  perhaps  the  nation's  best  water  supply  " 
Dlckey-Llncoln  isn't  going  to  assure  muc  h 
of  a  power  supply.  The  projected  billion  kll<  - 
watt  hours  annually  looks  like  a  lot  unlets 
one  realizes  that  It  is  only  a  little  over  oi  e 
percent  of  annual  consumption  in  New  Eni  ;- 
land  now  and  will  be  less  than  one  perceiit 
when  the  project  Is  completed. 

The  production  of  peaking  power  is  p\t 
forward  as  an  asset.  Actually,  the  reason  f(  t 
the  project's  being  designed  as  a  peaklig 
facility  is  because  there  isn't  enough  wat<ir 
in  the  St.  John  to  do  anything  else.  Oeneri  .- 
tors,  at  Dickey,  which  will  be  bigger  than 
the  Aswan  Dam,  can  only  be  run  two  and  a 
half  hours  a  day.  Peak  power  demand  in  Ne  v 
England  m  the  summer  runs  up  to  six  hou  « 
a  day  and  over.  Dlckey-Llncoln  will  not  ru- 
move  the  need  for  a  single  other  peak  pow(  ir 
unit.  It  wlU  simply  provide  relief  for  a  veiy 
short  period  each  day.  And  peak  power  unl « 
are  considerably  less  efficient  than  those  thi  it 
run  24  hours  a  day. 

The  Globe  also  concedes  that  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln will  be  expensive,  but  .  .  .  the  pow»r 
rates  and  cost  benefit  ratio  it  uses  are  base  d 
on  a  cost  estimate  long  abandoned  by  tlie 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  »356  milllcn 
for  the  dams  and  $61.5  mUllon  for  transmli- 
slon  .  .  .  When  questioned  .  .  .  the  Corps  a<  l- 
mitted  that  if  it  used  a  more  realistic  borro\  r- 
Ing  rate  of  6%  percent  and  figured  in  a  ma  I- 
est  annual  Increase  of  8  percent  for  rising 
costs  during  construction,  the  investment 
would  rise  to  $839  million  plus  ....  A  con- 
gressional study  of  Corps'  hydroelectric  pro  |- 
ects  constructed  between  1961  and  19il7 
showed  that  actual  costs  exceeded  estimates 
for  90  percent  of  the  projects.  Dlckey-Llnco  n 
is  going  to  be  a  blUlon-doUar  baby. 

The  .4  cent  per  kilowatt  hour  rate  f  >r 
Dlckey-Llncoln  power  Is  beised  on  the  orl  ;- 
Inal,  now  discarded,  cost  estimate.  Ush  [g 
more  resJlstlc  borrowing  rates  and  an  annu  gj 
cost  escalation,  the  rate  rises  to  over  4c  ptr 
kilowatt  hour.  The  Globe  has  never  provld(  A 
figures  to  back  up  Its  estimated  $40  mlllKn 
a  year  savings  on  New  England's  power  bill. 
The  Corps'  own  figure,  Incidentally,  Is  $11.7 
mUllon.  Even  if  the  $40  million  were  accural  e, 
it  Is  only  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  o  ir 
annual  $1.6  billion  electric  blU  in  New  Eng- 
land. Moreover,  the  savings  wUl  go  only  to 
"preferred  customers,"  the  rural  electric  C5- 
operatives  and  publicly-owned  systems  thit 
by  law  have  first  claim  on  the  project's  pow(  ir. 
The  cost-benefit  analysis  relied  on  by  T  je 
Olobe  for  its  statement  that  in  1967  ^ire 
would  have  gotten  back  Si. 80  for  every 
Federal  dollar  invested,  and  that  todays 
return  would  be  double  that,  is  mlslea  1- 
Ing  ...  It  compares  fossil  fuel  clternu- 
tives  at  an  8%  percent  Interest-rate  and  pac- 
ing taxes  to  state  and  Fetieral  governmer  ts 
with  a  federally-financed,  non-taxable  pnj- 
ect  subsidized  by  a  totally  unrealistic  3  V4 
percent  borrowing  rate.  The  Corps'  analy  its 
also  counts  as  benefits  $1.25  million  for  rec- 
reation, $817,000  for  regional  development, 
and  $60,000  for  flood  control  while  buUdlig 
nothing  in  for  loss  of  wilderness  recreatUn, 
for  the  far  cheaper  and  more  approprU  te 
flood  control  measures  avaUable.  or  for  t  ae 
loss  of  renewable,  harvestable  timber. 

The  worst  argument  Is  The  Globe's  prin- 
cipal one — every  other  region  In  the  coun- 
try has  a  public  power  project  and  N  iw 
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England  should  have  one  too.  New  Eng- 
land needs  power,  not  a  bllllon-doUar  status 
symbol  .  .  .  New  England  does  not  have  ap- 
propriate water  resources  for  the  kind  of 
publicly-nnanced  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ects that  have  been  constructed  elsewhere. 

What  we  do  have  are  needs  and  intel- 
lectual resources  that  will  allow  us  to  de- 
velop some  real  solutions  to  the  power  prob- 
lem— alternative  sources  of  energy,  better 
building  and  transportation  technologies. 

Dlckey-Llncoln  is  not  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It's  a  billion  dollar  step  back- 
wards. 


Washington,  D.C, 


Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  QUESTION  OP  PRIVILEGE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP  n,LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  beginning  of  business  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  June  28,  I  intend  to 
call  up  a  resolution  involving  a  "question 
of  privilege"  of  the  House  as  provided 
under  House  rule  IX.  At  this  point  in 
the  Record  I  include  a  copy  of  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  I  am  sending  to  all 
House  Members  today  along  with  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  I  will  be  calling  up: 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 

Washington.  D.C.  June  26. 1974. 
Member's  Urgent  Attention  for  Thttrsdat, 
June  27, 1974 

Dear  Colleaotte:  At  the  beginning  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  June  27.  1974,  I  intend  to 
caU  up  a  highly  privileged  resolution  Involv- 
ing a  "question  of  privilege  of  the  House  " 
pertaining  to  the  BoUlng-Martin  committee 
reorganization  proposal,  H.  Res.  98. 

Under  House  Rule  IX,  "Questions  of  pri- 
vilege shaU  be,  first,  those  affecting  the  rights 
of  the  House  collectively.  Its  safety,  dignity, 
and  the  integrity  of  its  proceedings."  It  Is 
my  contention  that  the  rights  of  the  House 
and  the  Integrity  of  Its  proceedings  are  being 
violated  by  deliberate  delay  of  consideration 
of  the  BoUlng-Martin  resolution 

Clause  27(d)  (1)  of  House  Rule  XI  speci- 
fies: "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
of  each  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be 
reported  promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  his  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote."  Despite  the  fact  that 
H.  Res.  988  was  reported  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  on  March  21,  1974  a 
rule  has  not  yet  been  requested  by  the  chair- 
man. The  matter  has  Instead  been  referred  to 
the  House  I>emocratlc  Caucus  which  voted 
111-95  on  May  9, 1974,  to  give  the  matter  fur- 
ther study  and  to  Instruct  the  Democratic 
Members  on  the  Rules  Committee  to  take 
no  action  until  further  directed  by  the 
caucus.  ■^ 

It  Is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  rights 
Of  the  House  and  the  integrity  of  its  proceed- 
ings are  being  interfered  with  by  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  the  refusal  of 
the  chairman  of  the  select  committee  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
vote.  My  resolution  therefore  directs  the 
chairman  to  seek  a  rule  and  directs  the  Rules 
Committee  to  give  Immediate  consideration 
to  that  request.  I  urge  vour  support  for  mv 
resolution.  ' 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  B.  Anderson, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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REsoLt:  noN 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illln{  is  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  as  a  (lueetlon  of  privilege 
of  the  House. 

Whereas  on  January  31,  1973.  the  House 
of  Representatives  vote  1  to  establish  a  ten- 
member,  bipartisan  Si  lect  Committee  on 
Committees  charged  with  conducting  a 
"thorough  and  complex  study  of  rules  X 
and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and 

Whereas  the  select  co  mmlttee  was  further 
"authorized  and  direct  sd  to  report  to  the 
House  by  bill,  resolutior  .  or  otherwise,"  with 
respect  to  matters  wltiln  Its  Jurisdiction; 
and 

V^rhereas  on  March  21, 1974,  the  select  com- 
mittee reported  House  B  esolutlon  988  in  con- 
formance with  Its  mam  late;  and 

Whereas  the  chalrma  1  of  the  select  com- 
mittee has  failed  to  1  eek  a  rule  TnaUng 
H.  Res  988  in  order  for  [x>nsideratlon  by  the 
House;  and 

Whereas,  clause  27(di(l)  of  House  Rule 
XI  states,  "It  shaU  be  t|e  duty  of  the  chair- 
man of  each  commlttei  1  to  report  or  cause 
to  be  reported  promptl?-  to  the  House  any 
measure  approved  by  h  s  committee  and  to 
take  or  cause  to  be  tak(  n  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vot »;"  and 

Whereas  delay  In  tho(  consideration  of  H. 
Res.  988  may  be  directly  attributed  to  action 
taken  by  the  House  Democratic  Caucus  on 
May  9,  1974,  Including  Instructions  to  the 
Democratic  Members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  to  take  no  ictlon  on  the  resolu- 
tion until  so  directed  by  the  caucus;  and 

Whereas  the  House  Democratic  Caucus  1b 
not  recognized  under  th^  Rules  of  the  House 
as  a  standing  or  select  pommlttee  to  which 
legislation  may  be  referied  or  as  having  au' 

thorlty  to  defer  action  1      

violation  of  clause  27  ( 
XI:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  cl 

committee  be  directed  .. ^^„ 

rule  making  in  order  fbr  consideration  by 
the  House,  House  Resolution  988;  and  be  It 
further  1 

Resolved,  That  the  I^use  Committee  on 
Rules  be  directed  to  glvi  immediate  consid- 
eration to  such  request. 


legislation  In  clear 
I  (1)  of  House  Rule 

|ilrman  of  the  select 
forthwith  seek  a 


CAMPAIGN  PINA  ICE  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  I.  DICKINSON 


OF   ALABillMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday, 


REf'RESENTATIVES 
26.  1974 


Ju'ie 


Mr.    Speaker,    I 


Mr.    DICKINSON.       _       _^ , 

should  like  to  call  to  tlje  attentton  of  our 
colleagues  an  importa  it  address  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  James  L.  Buckl!  ;y,  on  the  subject 
of  campaign  finance  r<  form. 

In  speaking  to  the  N  jw  York  Republi- 
can Volunteers  on  June  5,  Senator 
Buckley  very  incisivel]  analyzed  the  dif- 
ficulties with  so-called  election  reform 
based  upon  public  fiiancing  of  cam- 
paigns. 

In  the  first  place,  th ;  Senator  pointed 
out.  bills  such  as  S.  5  044— the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974 — might  more  appropriately  be 
called  the  Incumbent  protection  Act  of 
1974.  This  is  because  ajiy  incumbent  has 
built-in  advantages  w  ilch  a  challenger 
can  only  hope  to  overca  me  by  raising  and 
spending  a  larger  sum  of  money.  By 
limiting  a  challenger  to  the  same  ex- 
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pendlture  as  an  incumbent,  the  incum- 
bent's reelection — already  likely— is 
practically  assured. 

Second,  Senator  Buc  kley  rightly  notes 
that  such  bills  may  well  be  unconstitu- 
tional since  they  restrict  our  rights  of 
freedom  of  expression ;  if  I  want  to  pay 
for  an  advertisement  saying  I  support 
Senator  X  because  I  a{  ree  with  his  views 
on  A  and  B,  why  shot  Id  I  be  restrained 
from  doing  so? 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
the  banning  of  privatft  donations  would 
cut  down  on  citizen  participation  and 
make  our  politics  muish  less  responsive 
to  the  views  and  conce  -ns  of  the  average 
citizen. 

I  believe  Senator  Bu:kley  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  1 5  our  imderstand- 
ing  of  this  complex  issue  and  I  commend 
his  carefully  reasoned  s  peech  to  all  of  our 
colleagues: 

Senator  James  ]j.  Bucklet 
Campaign  Seform 
In  early  AprU  of  this  ;  ear  the  Senate  de- 
bated and  flnaUy  passed  leglsUtlon  that  if 
enacted  Into  law  will  have  a  profound  im- 
pact on  the  way  we  as  Ar  lericans  select  can- 
didates and  finance  their  campaigns  for  pub- 
lic office.  I  am  referring,  ^f  course,  to  S.  3044, 
the  "Federal  Election  Cai^palgn  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974,"  a  bUl  thajt  many  would  have 
us  believe  will  prevent  future  Watergates. 
cleanse  our  political  syst*  m  of  corruption  at 
all  levels,  and  restore  public  faith  In  our 
electoral  system. 

I  voted  against  S.  3044  In  April.  I  did  .so 
because  I  think  it  was  p<  orly  conceived  and 
oversold.  I  said  on  the  Senate  floor  during 
the  debate  that  It  might  more  appropriately 
be  termed  the  "Incumber  t  Protection  Act  of 
1974,"  and  warned  my  olleagues  that  this 
approach  to  reform  with  Its  limitations  on 
individual  expression,  ml(  ;ht  be  struck  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  If  i  t  ever  becomes  law. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  my  warn- 
ings were  rejected  by  my  colleagues.  S.  3044 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  similar  legisla- 
tion is  now  being  considered  in  the  House. 
It  Is  therefore  at  least  possible  that  a  bill 
incorporating  Important  'eatures  of  S.  3044 
will  eventually  reach  ths  President's  desk 
for  signature.  Wben  It  do  bs  I  sincerely  hope 
that  he  will  veto  it. 

But  let's  examine  S.  304  \  for  a  few  minutes 
to  see  why  I  think  It  Is  si  ch  bad  legislation. 
S.  3044  includes  a  nvunt  er  of  campaign  re- 
form proposals  tied  together  In  a  package 
that  we  are  told  will  satisfy  the  public  de- 
sire for  reform  and  at  tie  same  time  solve 
many  of  the  problems  thi  \t  face  our  society. 
Title  I,  for  example,  licorporates  public 
financing  of  Federal  elejtlons  with  strict 
expenditure  limitations.  The  concept  of 
publicly  financed  election  campaigns  has 
been  debated  for  some  yeirs  now,  but  I  am 
still  far  from  convinced  that  It  is  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come  or  ii  ideed,  that  it  Is  an 
Idea  whose  time  should  ever  come. 

The  scheme  Incorporated  Into  this  por- 
tion of  S.  3044  Is  quite  ntricate;  but  one 
that  must  be  thoroughlj  understood  both 
mechanically  and  conceptually. 

Therefore,  before  I  movi  s  into  a  discussion 
of  what  I  see  as  the  bask  objections  to  the 
entire  concept  of  public  Inancing  I  would 
like  to  go  over  the  provlsl  ans  of  the  specific 
plan  approved  by  the  Senate  on  AprU  11th. 
Under  title  I,  tax  money  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $360  million  every  four  years 
would  be  made  available  ;o  finance  or  help 
finance  the  primary  and  general  election 
campaigns  of  legitimate  major  and  minor 
party  candidates  for  all  Fei  leral  offices. 
A  candidate  seeking  the  endorsement  of 
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bis  party  via  the  primary  route  would  have 
to  demonstrate  his  "seriousness"  by  raising 
a  specified  amount  through  private  contribu- 
tions before  qualifying  for  Federal  money. 
Once  this  threshold  amount  has  been  raised, 
however,  the  candidate  becomes  eligible  for 
public  matching  funds  up  to  the  limit  ap- 
plicable to  bis  race. 

Candidates  running  In  the  general  election 
for  any  Federal  office  are  treated  differently 
depending  on  whether  they  are  running  as 
major  or  minor  party  candidates.  A  major 
party  Is  defined  as  one  that  garnered  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  previous  elec- 
tion. 

Major  party  candidates  may  receive  full 
public  funding  up  to  the  limit  applicable 
to  their  races. 

A  minor  party  candidate,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  receive  public  funding  only  up 
to  an  amount  which  is  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  average  number  of  popular  votes  cast 
for  all  the  candidates  of  the  major  party 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  popular  votes 
cast  for  the  candidate  of  the  minor  party. 
However,  the  major  party  candidate  must 
receive  at  least  five  percent  of  the  vote  to 
qualify  for  any  funding. 

Minor  party  candidates  are  allowed  to  aug- 
ment their  public  funds  with  private  con- 
tributions up  to  the  limits  set  in  the  act 
and  may  receive  post  election  payments  if 
they  do  better  in  the  current  election  than 
they  did  In  the  preceding  elections. 

The  Independent  candidate  or  the  candi- 
date of  a  new  minor  party  isn't  entitled  to 
anything  prior  to  the  election,  but  can  quali- 
fy for  post  election  payments  If  he  draws 
well  at  the  polls. 

Let  us  move  now  to  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  the  spending  limits  that  are  an 
Integral  part  of  the  plan. 

Under  the  section  504  of  the  title  we  are 
debating  imiform  limits  that  are  imposed  on 
incumbent  and  nonincumbent  candidates 
alike.  These  limits  will  necessarily  favor  In- 
cumbent Presidents,  Senators,  and  Congress- 
men because  any  incumbent  has  advantages 
that  must  be  overcome  by  a  challenger  trying 
to  unseat  him.  To  overcome  these  advantages 
a  challenger  must  spend  money. 

Congressional  and  Senatorial  Incum- 
bents have  generally  been  fairly  safe  re-elec- 
tion bets  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Incumbency 
Itself  has  been  estimated  to  be  worth  five 
percentage  points  on  election  day. 

The  $90,000  limit  on  House  races  Imposed  by 
the  bill  would  most  certainly  serve  to  bene- 
fit Incumbents.  I  say  this  on  the  basis  of  an 
analysis  of  the  recent  Common  Cause  study 
of  expenditures  In  1972,  In  which  the 
average  expenditure  In  races  In  which  In- 
cumbents were  unseated  (a  rather  rare 
phenomenon,  incidentally)  was  about  $1.- 
125,000.  This  suggests  that  In  the  usual  case. 
It  takes  a  certain  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
a  challenger  to  achieve  the  recognition  and 
Identification  on  the  issues  which  the  In- 
cumbent has  already  acquired  by  virtue  of 
past  elections,  his  performance  In  office,  and 
his  ability  to  send  periodic  communications 
to  his  constituents,  at  Government  ex- 
pense. I  would  note  at  this  point  that  when 
1  offered  an  amendment  that  would  provide 
challengers  with  fifteen  percent  more  money 
than  Incumbents,  the  amendment  was 
handily  shot  down. 

More  Important  than  the  specifics  of  S. 
3044  or  any  other  specific  bill,  however.  Is  the 
assumption  that  private  financing  is  an  evil 
to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

I  am  afraid,  I  have  to  reject  that  basic  as- 
sumption. A  candidate  for  public  office  Is 
currently  forced  to  compete  for  money  from 
thousands  or— In  the  case  of  Presidential 
candidates — millions  of  potential  contrib- 
utors and  voters. 

Viable  candidates  rarely  have  trouble  rais- 
ing the  funds  needed  to  run  a  credible  cam- 
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palgn,  and,  In  fact,  their  abUlty  to  raise 
money  Is  one  very  good  gauge  of  their 
popular  support. 

As  Congressman  Bill  Prenzel  of  Minnesota 
said  during  hearings  on  public  financing  last 
year: 

"While  the  ballot  box  Is  an  essential  means 
of  measuring  popular  support  for  a  candi- 
date, political  contributions  give  individuals 
and  groups  an  opportunity  to  register  strong 
approval  and  disapproval  of  a  particular 
candidate  or  party." 

Under  our  present  system,  potential  candi- 
dates must  essentially  compete  for  private 
support,  and  to  attract  that  support  they 
have  to  address  themselves  to  Issues  of  major 
Importance  to  the  people  who  will  be  con- 
tributing to  their  campaigns  and  voting  for 
them  on  election  day.  Public  financing  might 
allow  candidates  to  ignore  these  issues,  fuzz 
their  stands,  and  run  campaigns  In  which 
intelligent  debate  on  important  matters  Is 
subordinated  to  a  "Madison  Avenue"  ap- 
proach to  the  voters. 

I«fs  consider  a  couple  of  examples.  During 
the  course  of  the  1972  campaign,  it  was  re- 
ported that  Senator  McGovern  was  forced 
by  the  need  for  campaign  money  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  his  support  of  a  Viet- 
nam pullout  than  his  political  advisors 
thought  wise.  They  felt  that  he  should  have 
downplayed  the  Issue  and  concentrated  on 
others  that  might  be  better  received  by  the 
electorate. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  minute  that  the  Sena- 
tor's emphasis  on  his  Vietnam  position  hurt 
him,  but  I  wonder  If  we  really  want  to  move 
toward  a  system  that  would  allow  a  candi- 
date to  avoid  such  issues  or  gloss  over  posi- 
tions of  concern  to  millions  of  Americans. 

The  need  to  court  the  support  of  groups 
with  special  concerns  creates  similar  prob- 
lems. Those  who  believe  that  we  should 
maintain  a  friendly  stance  toward  Israel,  for 
example,  as  weU  as  those  who  think  a  candi- 
date should  support  union  positions  on  a 
whole  spectrum  of  issues  want  to  know  where 
a  candidate  stands  before  they  give  him 
their  vocal  and  financial  support.  The  need 
to  compete  for  campaign  doUars  forces  candi- 
dates to  address  many  issues  and  I  consider 
this  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
democratic  system. 

Second,  to  the  extent  that  these  plans  bar 
the  participation  of  individual  citizens  in 
financing  political  campaigns  they  deny 
those  citizens  an  important  means  of  polit- 
ical expression.  Millions  of  Americans  now 
contribute  voluntarily  to  Federal,  State  and 
local  political  campaigns.  These  people  see 
their  decision  to  contribute  to  one  cam- 
paign or  another  as  a  means  of  political 
expression.  Public  financing  of  Federal  gen- 
eral election  campaigns  would  deprive  people 
of  an  opportimlty  to  participate  in  full  In 
the  political  process  and  express  their 
strongly  held  opinions. 

They  would  still  be  contributing,  of  course, 
since  the  Senate  bill  will  cost  them  hun- 
dreds of  mlUlons  of  dollars  in  tax  money. 
But  their  participation  would  be  compul- 
sory, and  might  well  involve  the  use  of 
their  money  to  support  candidates  and  posi- 
tions they  find  morally  and  politically  rep- 
rehensible. 

Third.  S.  3044  and  similar  bills  combine 
public  financing  with  strict  limits  on  expen- 
ditures. As  I  have  already  Indicated,  these 
limits  must,  on  the  whole,  work  to  the 
benefit  of  Incumbents  as  they  are  lower  than 
the  amount  that  a  challenger  might  have 
to  spend  in  a  hotly  contested  race  if  he  is 
to  overcome  the  advantages  of  his  oppo- 
nent's Incumbency. 

Fourth,  the  various  schemes  devised  to 
distribute  Federal  dollars  among  various 
candidates  and  between  the  parties  has  to 
affect  power  relationships  that  now  exist. 
Thus,  If  you  give  money  directly  to  the  can- 
didate you  further  weaken  the  party  sys- 
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tem.  If  you  give  money  to  the  national  part  r, 
you  strengthen  the  national  party  orgi - 
nizatlon  relative  to  the  State  parties.  If  yc  u 
are  not  extremely  careful  you  will  frees  e 
out  or  lock  in  minor  parties.  These  are  rei  \l 
problems  with  significant  policy  conai- 
quences  that  those  who  drew  up  the  varloi  s 
public  financing  proposals  tended  to  ignors. 
The  authors  of  S.  3044  merely  managed  I0 
make  the  consequences  less  clear.  They  did 
not  attempt  to  cope  with  the  problems  I 
have  suggested. 

Fifth,  public  financing  will  have  two  sl|  - 
nlficant  effects  on  third  parties,  neither  di  \- 
slrable.  In  the  first  place,  It  will  discrimi- 
nate against  genuine  new  third  party  movi  i- 
ments— such  as  that  of  George  Wallace  In 
1968— because  such  parties  have  not  had  tl « 
chance  to  establish  a  voting  record  of  tlie 
kind  required  to  qualify  for  pre-election  11- 
nanclng.  On  the  other  hand,  once  a  thljd 
party  qualifies  for  future  Federal  financing, 
a  vested  Interest  arises  In  keeping  It  aUve-  - 
even  if  the  George  Wallace  who  gave  it  1» 
sole  reason  for  existence  shotild  move  01. 
Thus  we  run  the  risk  of  flnancmg  a  prollferi  i- 
tlon  of  parties  that  could  destroy  the  stj,- 
bUity  we  have  historically  enjoyed  throuth 
our  two  party  system. 

In  addition,  S.  3044  and  aU  similar  plans 
raise  first  amendment  questions  since  thiiy 
all  either  ban,  limit  or  direct  a  citizen's  rlgl  it 
of  free  speech. 

In  this  light  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  th  vt 
a  three  judge  panel  In  the  District  of  0»- 
lumbla  has  already  found  portions  of  tlte 
campaign  reform  law  we  passed  in  1971,  to  1  le 
In  violation  of  the  first  amendment.  As  y<  u 
will  recall,  the  1971  act  prohibited  the  med  la 
from  accepting  political  advertising  unless 
the  candidate  certified  that  the  charge  wou  d 
not  cause  total  spending  on  his  behalf  » 
exceed  *he  limits  imposed  by  the  law.  In  tl  le 
opinion  of  the  court,  this  had  the  effect  >f 
placing  an  unconstitutional  restriction  <n 
the  freedom  of  Individuals  wishing  to  buy 
ads  in  newspapers  and  other  media  in  su]  1- 
port  of  a  given  candidate. 

I  have  already  indicated  in  reference  o 
the  specifics  of  title  1  that  I  fear  we  ae 
debating  a  bill  that  would  aid  incumbent 
over  the  candidates.  This  is  so  because  Jf 
the  uniform  spending  limits  that  are  in 
Inherent  part  of  this  and  most  other  pub!  ic 
financing  plans. 

In  addition  to  Incumbents,  such  a  pUn 
would  aid  another  class  of  candidates  aid 
therefore  artlflciaUy  tilt  the  politics  of  this 
country. 

Any  candidate  who  Is  better  known  wh«  n 
the  campaign  begins  or  Is  in  a  position  o 
mobilize  non-monetary  resources  must 
benefit  from  these  kinds  of  plans  as  con- 
pared  to  less  known  candidates  and  tho « 
whose  supporters  are  not  In  a  position  o 
give  them  much  help. 

This  Is  necessarily  true  because  the  speni  l- 
Ing  and  contributions  limits  even  out  on  y 
one  of  the  factors  that  determine  the  ou  ;- 
come  of  a  given  campaign.  Other  factors 
therefore  become  increasingly  Importa:  it 
and  may  well  determine  the  winner  <  n 
election  day. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  advantages  th  it 
a  candidate  whose  backers  can  donate  tin  m 
to  his  campaign  will  have  over  one  whoie 
backers  just  do  not  have  the  time  to  donal  b. 
In  this  context,  one  can  easily  imagijie 
a  situation  In  which  a  liberal  campus-oil- 
ented  candidate  might  swamp  a  man  who  le 
support  comes  primarily  from  blue-coll  ir 
middle-class  workers  who  would  contrlbu  e 
money  to  their  name,  but  who  do  not  ha  e 
time  to  work  In  his  campaign. 

Or  consider  the  candidate  running  on  s  n 
Issue  that  attracts  the  vocal  and  "Indepeni  l- 
ent"  support  of  groups  that  can  provli  le 
Indirect  support  without  falling  under  tlie 
limitations  imposed  by  the  law.  The  e  '- 
fectlveness   of   the   antiwar   mo\'ement   ai  d 
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the  way  In  which  issue-oriented  antiwar 
activists  were  able  to  mesh  their  efforts 
with  those  of  friendly  candidates  illustrates 
the  problem. 

The  Washington  Post's  prize-winning 
political  reporter.  David  Broder,  noted  in  a 
very  perceptive  analysis  of  congressional 
maneuvering  on  this  issue  last  year  that 
most  Members  seemed  to  sense  that  these 
reforms  will.  In  fact,  help  a  certain  kind  of 
candidate.  His  comments  on  this  are  worth 
quoting  at  length : 

".  .  .  the  votes  by  which  the  public  financ- 
ing proposal  was  passed  In  the  Senate  had 
a  marked  partisan  and  ideological  colora- 
tion. Most  Democrats  and  liberals  In  both 
parties  supported  public  financing;  most 
Republicans  and  most  conservatives  In  both 
parties  voted  against  It. 

"The  presumption  that  liberals  and  Demo- 
crats would  Ijeneflt  from  the  change  is 
strengthened  by  the  realization  that  money 
Is  Jxist  one  of  the  sources  of  Influence  in  a 
political  contest.  If  access  to  large  sums  is 
ellmtaated  as  a  potential  advantage  of  one 
candidate  or  party  by  the  provision  of  equal 
public  subsidies  for  all,  then  the  election 
outcome  will  likely  be  determined  by  the 
ablUtv  to  mobilize  other  forces. 

"The  most  important  of  these  other  factors 
are  probably  manpower  and  publicity.  Leg- 
islation that  eliminates  the  dollar  Influence 
on  politics  automatically  enhances  the  In- 
fluence of  those  who  can  provide  manpower 
and  publicity  for  the  campaign. 

"That  immediately  conjures  up,  for  Re- 
publican and  conservatives,  the  union  boss, 
the  newspaper  editor,  and  the  television  an- 
chorman— three  individuals  to  whom  they 
are  reluctant  to  entrust  their  fate  of  electing 
the  next  President." 

These  reforms — If  we  are  going  to  Insist 
on  calling  them  reforms — affect  the  way  wo 
select  our  Presidents.  They  affect  the  rela- 
tionship of  our  citizens  to  their  elected 
Representatives  and  to  the  Government  It- 
self. They  affect  the  party  system  that  has 
developed  in  this  country  over  nearly  200 
years  In  ways  that  we  cannot  predict. 

In  other  words,  they  affect  the  very  work- 
ings of  our  democratic  system  and  could 
alter  that  system  significantly. 

Those  in  and  out  of  the  Congress  who 
advocate  public  financing  are  selling  It  as  a 
cure-all  for  cur  national  and  political  Ills. 
For  example.  Senator  Kennedy  recently  went 
80  far  as  to  say  that: 

"Most,  and  probably  all,  of  the  serious 
problems  facing  the  country  today  have  their 
roots  In  the  way  we  finance  political  cam- 
paigns  .   .  ." 

This  statement  reminds  one  of  the  hyper- 
bole associated  with  the  selling  of  the  New 
Frontier  and  Great  Society  programs  in  the 
1960's.  The  American  people  were  asked  then 
to  accept  expensive  and  untried  panaceas  for 
all  our  ills. 

Those  programs  did  not  work.  They  were 
oversold,  vastly  more  expensive  than  any- 
one anticipated,  and  left  us  with  more  prob- 
lems than  they  solved.  Public  financing  Is  a 
Great  Society  approach  \x>  another  problem 
of  public  concern  and,  like  other  solutions 
based  on  the  theory  that  Federal  dollars 
will  solve  everything,  just  won't  work. 
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MOBIL  OIL'S  PROPOSED 
ACQUISITION 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^a■ATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mobil  Oil 
Co.  is  attempting  to  diddle  and  defraud 
the  American  consumer.  I  have  filed  a 
petition  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 


mission to  stop  the  proposed  acquisition 
by  Mobil  of  Montg<  mery  Ward's  par- 
ent company  Marcor. 

Mobil  may  offer  $5i  0  million  to  Marcor 
to  obtain  a  51  percei  t  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  company  which  owns  Mont- 
gomery Ward  and  t  le  Container  Corp. 

The  acquisition  o:  Marcor  by  Mobil 
Oil  would  be  a  violatii  n  of  antitrust  laws, 
and  it  also  betrays  ;hat  oil  company's 
line  that  sky-high  pn  fits  are  spent  on  oil 
exploration.  ObviousU,  despite  loud  and 
frequent  claims  to  t  le  contrary,  Mobil 
Oil  is  not  spending  it  s  profits  on  finding 
more  oil  and  gas.  Mubil  Oil  is  using  its 
exorbitant  profits  to  buy  up  more  com- 
panies, in  this  instar  ce  Marcor.  All  the 
while  Mobil  has  be  sn  complaining  in 
newspaper  ads  that  1 ;  needs  higher  and 
higher  profits  for  exs  loration,  and  all  of 
the  while  it  has  been  a  ttempting  to  diddle 
and  defraud  the  Amc  rican  consumer. 

One  Mobil  newspaper  advertisement 
published  earlier  thisp'ear  begins: 

Are  oil  profits  big?  iRlght.  Big  enough? 
Wrong.  (New  York  Tlm«s,  January  21,  1974). 


The  advertisement 

The   only   way  to 
and  attract  new  capital 
tags  .  .  .  We  are 
abUUy  to  supply  our 
come  and  to  find  the 
possible  even  If  we  have 
1973  profits  weren't  big 


continues: 

enough   funds 
Is  to  increase  earn- 
to  improve  our 
customers  in  years  to 
noney  to  make  this 
to  point  out  that  our 
enough. 


gei  erate 


detern  ined 


Last  year  Mobil  pfofits 
percent  totaling  $842.6 

In  another  ad  Mobl 
"we  just  spent  3  morth 
morning"  referring  to 
The  ad  goes  on  to  say: 

We  must  go  on  spending 
find  new  reserves  that 
ness  and  keep  you  supiiled 
large   part  of  the   mone^ 
search  has  got  to  come 


increased  47 
million. 

complained  that 

's  profits  in  one 

a  recent  lease  bid. 


big  ta  order  to 

keep  us  In  busl- 

wlth  fuel  ...  a 

we  Invest  m  this 

from  profits. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  :s  serious  antitrust 
and  restraint  of  tradeiquestions  involved 
in  this  proposed  acquisition.  Since  Mont- 
gomery Ward  sells  tirffi,  batteries,  acces- 
sories, and  even  gasol  ne,  it  is  in  direct 
competition  with  M)bil.  Montgomery 
Ward  operates  over  SDO  service  centers 
that  specialize  in  autcynotive  accessories 
and  fuel. 

I  am  specifically  alking  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  tp  investigate  the 
proposed  acquisition  ajid  seek  a  Federal 
court  injunction  blocking  it.  As  many  of 
my  colleagues  may  know,  the  recent 
trans- Alaskan  bill  grei  tly  broadened  the 
FTC's  power  to  seek  i;  ijimctions  to  pre- 
vent corporate  mergei  s  which  are  con- 
sidered a  restraint  of  ;rade. 


Eng;  IAN 


The  petition  to  the 
House  of 
Washington, 
Lewis  Engmak, 
Chairman,  Federal  Tradt 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Chairman 
June  17,  it  was  reported 
Corporation   is   planning 
cash  offer  of 

acquire  controlling  Interest 
Mobil     management     h 
plans  but  has  not  yet 
terms  of  the  proposed 

Because  of  the 
over  would  have  on 
the  nation,  and  because 
lessening  of  competition 


ITC  follows: 
Rei  resentatives, 

C,  June  24,  1974. 


la; 


dlsastro  js 
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Commission, 


On    Monday, 

that  the  Mobil  Oil 

to  make  a  public 

!ly  $600  million  to 

In  Marcor,  Inc. 

confirmed     these 

di^losed  the  financial 

tra;  isaction. 


con  3umers 


effects  this  take- 
throughout 
of  the  substantial 
;hat  It  win  cause.  I 


urge  you  to  Immediately 
sary  legal  steps  to  inv 
sary,  to  enjoin  the 
with  Section  7  of  the 

Mobil  is  an  integrate^ 
in   the   production 
and  marketing  of 
ucts.  With  1973  annual 
and  $10.7  billion  In 
the  largest  companies  ir 
annual   sales   are   $4 
amount  to  over  S2.5  bllll6n 
sldlary,  Montgomery  Wapd 
tlon's  leading  retailers 
According    to    Its 
Ward  operates  some  five 
ters  specializing  in  tires 
automotive  products  am 
dltlon,  some  Montgomery 
service  centers  retail 
panles  are  also  engaged 
automotive  repairs  and 

If  aUowed  to  go  throu^ 
Marcor  by  MobU  would 
porate  takeover  in  history 
panles  are  In  direct  co 
of  services  and  products 
country.  Clearly,  the 
may  be  substantially  to 
these  Itaes  of  commerce. 

I  win  appreciate  your 
of  the  actions  that  are 
PTC  as  this  matter  proceeds 
Sincerely, 


K  tlgate 
acqu  Isitlo 


refi:  ilng, 
petn  )leum- 


ass  ;ts, 


spoki  smen. 


effei  :t 


THE 


RESOLUTIONS  OF 
CONFERENCE     OF 
CHURCH  OF  CHRl  ST 


HON.  CHARLES 


OF   NEW   'SORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE]  =RESENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1974 


Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr. 


Initiate  the  neces- 
and.  If  neces- 
n  In  accordance 
C^yton  Antitrust  Act. 
company  engaged 
transportation 
-related  prod- 
sales  of  $12.6  bUllon 
MobU  Is  one  of 
the  world.  Marcor's 
bltlion   and   Its   assets 
Its  principal  sub- 
is  one  of  the  na- 
of  consumer  goods. 
.    Montgomery 
lundred  service  cen- 
batterles  and  other 
accessories.  In  ad- 
Ward  stores  and 
gasoline.   Both   com- 
In  the  business  of 
lervlclng. 

h,  the  acquisition  of 
be  the  largest  cor- 
ry.  These  two  com- 
>n  petition  In  the  sale 
n  many  areas  of  the 
:t  of  this  acquisition 
1  jssen  competition  in 


1  eeplng  me  toformed 
being  taken  by  the 


LiES  ASPIN, 

Member  of  Congress. 


NEW  YORK 
THE    UNITED 


B.  RANGEL 


Speaker,  partici- 


pants In  the  11th  anntal  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Conferencis  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  which  met  In  Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  on  Jime  9,  1974,  resolved  to  speak 
out  on  issues  that  are  of  great  concern 
to  all  Americans. 

The  conference  urged  the  93rd  Con 
gress  to  consider  its  resolutions.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  taken  thp  liberty  of  enter- 
ing into  the  Record  a 
lutlons  passed  by  the 
ence. 

The  resolutions  folio 
RESOLxmoNs  Adopted  at  |  the  11th  Annxtal 

Meetino  op  the  New 

or  THE  Uniteo  CHxnic 

Whereas,  Rhodesia's  (Zimbabwe)  economy 
and  politics  are  dominated  by  6%  white  mi- 
nority rule,  and  there  arejno  freedoms  exist- 
ing for  majority  rule,  and 

Whereas,  In  1988  the  U4lted  Nations  voted 
economic  sanctions  agal 

Whereas,  The  United 
(54-37)  to  "Rspeal  the 
an  amendment  which  aUbwed  the  Congres' 
slonal  vote  in  1971  the  UiUted  States  to  vlo 
late  the  economic  sanctions  for  the  special 
interests  of  certain  rilneral  industries 
(chrome,  ferrochrome,  and  nickel),  and 

Whereas,  the  Synod  of  ihe  United  Church 
of  Christ  has  given  support  to  the  "Repeal  of 
the  Byrd"  amendment,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  thd  State  Conference 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  lu^e  the 
House  of  Representatives  ]to  support  in  this 
93rd  Congress  the  "Rep^  of  the  Byrd' 
amendment  (HJl.  8005) . 
Adopted  as  vote:  AM-74— #26. 


:opy  of  the  reso- 
few  York  confer- 


ORK    CONFFERENCK 

OF  Christ 


tt  Rhodesia,  and 
Eites  Senate  voted 
Byrd"  amendment. 
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Whereas.  In  the  second  year  (FY  1976)  of 
"peace  with  honor",  a  65%  Increase  Is  being 
requested  by  the  Nixon  admtalstratlon  for 
Southeast  Asia  ($2  billion  as  mlUtary  aid, 
and   $800    million    as   economic    aid),    and. 

Whereas,  Thleu's  government  conttoues  to 
deny  the  Vietnamese  people  the  freedoms 
guaranteed  in  the  Peace  Accords  by  creating 
a  police  state  which  holds  100,000-200,000 
of  Its  citizens  In  jaU  for  their  political  belief 
subject  to  systematic  abuse  and  tadescrib- 
able  torture  (Nevraweek,  7/23/72;  Bishop 
Thomas  Gumbleton,  National  CathoUc  Re- 
porter, 5/11/72,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  State  Conference 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  urge  our 
representatives  in  Congress  to  support  the 
principles  of  the  Indo-Chlna  Peace  Pledge 
which  are: 

(1)  To  PRECLUDE  DIRECT  UNITED 
STATES  MILITARY  INVOLVEMENT  by  posi- 
tively prohibiting  the  renewal  of  United 
States  air,  sea,  or  land  combat  operations 
and  the  \ise  of  United  States  military  or 
parliamentary  advisors  for  Indo-chtaa. 

(2)  To  ENCOURAGE  A  POLITICAL  SET- 
TLEMENT BASED  ON  THE  PEACE  AGREE- 
MENT SIGNED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
by  withholding  non-bumanltartan  aid  to 
either  party  ta  South  Vietnam  which  does 
not  comply  with  the  Agreement  which  pro- 


vides for  a  cease-fire  and  for  the  restoration 
of  the  basic  freedoms  of  press,  speech,  meet- 
tag,  political  belief,  and  movement  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

(3)  To  END  UNITED  STATES  POLICE 
AID  by  opposing  aU  direct  and  tadlrect 
United  States  fundtag  of  poUce  and  prison 
systems  ta  Indo-chtaa,  particularly  those 
funds  used  for  South  Vietnam  for  the  con- 
tinued Imprisonment  and  torture  of  political 
prisoners  whose  release  is  called  for  by  the 
Peace  Agreements. 

Adopted  as  vote:   AM-75  #27. 

Whereas,  the  United  Church  of  Christ  has 
taken  important  leadership  on  the  Issues  of 
racial  justice,  peace,  corporate  responslbUlty, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  problems 
of  our  times,  and 

Whereas,  many  programs  of  human  need 
like  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  are  being  phased  out,  or  grossly  un- 
derfunded in  the  FY  1975  budget  whUe  the 
mUitary  budget  is  raised  by  10%  (the  first 
time  in  history  that  a  defense  budget  has 
gone  up  after  a  war) ,  and 

Whereas,  In  most  of  our  regional  areas  ta 
New  York  State  there  has  emerged  ta  the  re- 
liglotis  constituency  ongoing  program  of  an 
ecumenical  nature  on  the  Issues  of  peace, 
social  Justice,  and  reordering  of  national  pri- 
orities, therefore 


Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  State  Conferena  - 
recommend  the  Executive  to  appoint  a  "Tasl ; 
Force  on  Peace  and  Social  Justice"  to  ussls  . 
( 1 )  ta  the  development  of  a  statewide  strat 
egy  on  the  reordering  of  national  prlorltiea, 
and   (2)    in  financtag  and  cooperating  witli 
regional  "peace  and  social  jvistlce"  organiza 
tlons  that  are  refiectlve  of  the  Interests  of  thi 
State  Conference  of  the  United  Church  o' 
Christ  and. 

Be    it   further   Resolved,   That   the   Stati  i 
Conference  of  the  United  Church  of  Chris 
urge  the  Cohgress  of  the  United  States  to 
conttaue  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunlt; 
as  key  community  program  ta  the  Implemen 
tatlon  of  "anti-poverty"  work. 

Adopted  as  vote:  AM-74  #29. 

Whereas,  our  goverrunent  is  factag  one  o ' 
the  greatest  moral  crises  ta  its  history,  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  State  i 
are  torn  by  the  many  grave  charges  of  cor 
ruptlon  which  surroimd  the  admtalstratloi  i 
of  Richard  Nixon, 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Ne\' 
York  Conference  of  the  United  Church  o! 
Christ  express  Its  grief  and  concern  at  thn 
abuses  of  power  revealed,  and  supports  thi  i 
thorough  and  expeditious  Implementation  o ' 
the  constitutional  processes  provided  to  en 
sure  governmental  integrity. 

Adopted  as  vote:  AM-74  #32. 


SENATE— r/iarsrfai/,  June  27, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  William  Prox- 
MiRE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  in  revferent 
memory  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  sejyant 
Ernest  H.  Gruening,  "father  of  thestate 
of  Alaska,"  for  aU  the  good  and  gracious 
influence  which  radiated  from  his  life 
to  others  and  made  the  world  better  by 
his  presence,  grant  the  consolations  of 
TTiy  Holy  Spirit  to  all  who  mourn  and 
renew  our  dedication  to  eternal  verities. 

Almighty  God,  who  has  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  day  of  our  national  independence, 
and  the  declaration  that  all  men  are 
created  equally  free  under  God  to  find 
life's  fulfillment  imder  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  As  we  commemorate  the  birthday 
of  the  Republic  help  us  to  remember  that 
freedom  is  never  free,  but  must  be  earned 
and  conserved  in  every  generation  by 
work  and  sacrifice.  Send  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  land  a  fresh  visitation  of  Thy 
spirit  that  the  fires  of  pure  religion  and 
high  patriotism  may  burn  brightly  on 
the  altar  of  the  Nation. 

And  to  Thee  we  ascribe  all  glory  and 
praise.  Amen. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  27, 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appotat  Hon.  William 
Proxmire,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  thereupon  took  the 

chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  Jime  26,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland), 


EMERGENCY  HOUSING  FINANCE 
ACT  OP  1974— PLACED  ON  THE 
TABLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
824  (S.  3511)  be  taken  off  the  calendar 
and  put  imder  "Subjects  on  the  Table," 
on  page  14  of  the  legislative  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REGULATION  OP  CERTAIN  POLITI 
CAL  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  PRAC' 
TICES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  as! : 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  tun . 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  93i 
(H.R.  15074) . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 

pore.  Without  objection,  the  clerk  wll 
read  the  bUl  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  rea< 
the  bill,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJi.  15074)  to  regulate  certato  po- 
litical campaign  finance  practices  ta  the  Dls  • 
trlct  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senat  i 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  ha( 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  oi, 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  an  amend 
ment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enactinj ; 
clause  and  insert: 

TITLE   I— SHORT   TITLE,   DEFINmONS 

Sec.  101.  Short  title. 
Sec.  102.  Definitions. 

TITLE   n — FINANCIAL   DISCLOSURES 

Sec.  201.  Organization  of  political  commit^ 

tees. 
Sec.  202.  Prtaclpal  campaign  committee. 
Sec.  203.  Designation    of    campaign    deposl^ 

tory. 
Sec.  204.  Registration    of   poUtlcal    commltf 

tees;  statements. 
Sec.  205.  Registration  of  candidates. 
Sec.  206.  Reports  by  political  committees  am  t 

candidates. 
Sec.  207.  Reports    by    others   than   poUtlct  I 

committees. 
Sec.  208.  Formal  requirements  respecting  re  • 

ports  and  statements. 
Sec.  209.  Exemption  for  candidates  who  an 

tlclpate  spending  less  than  $26( . 
Sec.  210.  Identification  of   campaign  lltera 

ture. 
Sec.  211.  Effect  on  llabUity. 
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TITLE  ni— DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE 

Sec.  301.  Establishment  of  the  Office  of  Di- 
rector. 

Sec.  302.  Powers  of  the  Director. 

Sec.  303.  Duties  of  the  Director. 

Sec.  304.  General  Accounting  Office  to  assist 
Board  and  Director. 

Sec.  305.  Nominating  committee. 

Sec.  306.  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Elec- 
tions and  Ethics. 

TITLE  IV— FINANCE  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  401.  General  limitations. 

Sec.  402.  Limitation  on  expenditures. 

TITLE  V— CONFLICT  OP  INTEREST  AND 

DISCLOSURE 
Sec.  501.  Conflict  of  interest. 
Sec.  502.  Disclosure  of  financial  Interest. 

TITLE  VI— PENALTIES  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT  TAX  CREDITS,  USE  OF  SURPLUS 
CAMPAIGN  FUNDS,  STUDY  OP  1974  AND 
REPORT  BY  COUNCIL,  EFFECTIVE 
DATES,  AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  ELECTION  ACT.  AND  AU- 
THORIZATION 

Sec.  601.  Penalties  and  enforcement. 

Sec.  602.  Tax  credit  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

Sec.  603.  Use  of  surplus  campaign  funds. 

Sec.  604.  A  study  of  1974  election  and  re- 
port by  Council. 

Sec.  605.  Effective  dates. 

Sec.  606.  Amendments  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Election  Act. 

Sec.  607.  Authority  of  Council. 

Sec.  608.  Authorization  of  appropriation. 

TITLE  I — SHORT  TITLE,  DEFINITIONS 
SHORT   TTTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Campaign  Finance 
Reform  and  Conflict  of  Interest  Act". 

DEFINITION'S 

Sec.  102.  When  used  in  this  Act,  unless 
otherwise  provided — 

(a)  The  term  "election"  means  a  primary, 
runoff,  general,  or  special  election  held  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  nom- 
inating an  Individual  to  be  a  candidate  for 
election  to  office  or  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  candidate  to  office,  and  Includes  a  con- 
vention or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  such  a 
candidate. 

(b)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  In- 
dividual who  seeks  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  office,  whether  or  not  such 
Individual  is  nominated  or  elected,  and,  for 
purposes  of  this  Act,  an  Individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  offlce.  if  that  individual  has  (1) 
obtained  or  authorized  any  other  person  to 
obtain  nominating  petitions  to  qualify  such 
individual  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  offlce.  (2)  received  contributions 
or  made  expenditures,  or  has  given  his  con- 
sent for  any  other  person  to  receive  contri- 
butions or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  such  Individual's  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  office,  or  (3) 
reason  to  know,  or  knows,  that  any  other 
person  has  received  contributions  or  made 
expenditures  for  that  purpose,  and  has  not 
notified  that  person  In  writing  to  cease  re- 
ceiving contributions  or  making  expenditures 
for  that  purpose.  An  Individual  who  Is 
deemed  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed,  solely  by  reason 
of  that  status,  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  other  Federal  law. 

(c)  The  term  "office"  means  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (as  es- 
tablished by  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act) ,  Chairman  or  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  (as  established 
by  such  Act) ,  or  Chairman  or  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia, or  member 
hood  Cotmcil. 

(d)  The  term  "political 
any  committee  (tn^udlng 
palgn  committee) , 
zation.  or  other  grfup 
nlzed   for   the 
promoting  or  oppofelng 
election  of  an  Indit^dual 

(e)  The  term  ' 

(1)  a    gift 
assessment,  fee,  or 
advance,  or  deposit 
value,  made  for 
directly  or  indirectly 
of  a  candidate  or 
lltlcal  committee; 

(2)  a    contract, 
whether  or  not  legally 
a  contribution  for 


}f  an  Advisory  Neighbor- 


tie 
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committee"  means 

a  principal  cam- 

lub,  association,  organl- 

of  Individuals  orga- 

of,    or   engaged   In, 

the  nomination  or 

to  offlce. 

cottrlbutlon"  means — 

(including   any 

membership  dues),  loan. 

of  money  or  anything  of 

purpose  of  financing, 

the  election  campaign 

iny  operations  of  a  po- 


suba;rlptlon 


Columbia  Council  p:'ovided  for  under  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Niunbered  3  of  1967.  except 
that  on  and  after  January  2.  1975,  such  term 
shall  mean  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  provided  for  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self-Goveminent  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act. 

(k)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  Of  Elections  established 
under  the  District  ot  Columbia  Election  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-liol  et  seq.)  as  amended 
and  redesignated  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics"  by  thin 
Act.  \ 

JCIAL  DISCLOSURES 
OF  POUnc&L 


promise,    or    agreement, 
enforceable,  to  make 
t  ny  such  purpose; 
funds  between  political 


(3)  a  transfer  of 
committees;  or 

(4)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other  than 
a  candidate  or  poll  leal  committee,  or  com- 
pensation for  the  pe  rsonal  services  of  another 
person  which  are  re  idered  to  such  candidate 
or  committee  withbut  charge,  or  for  less 
than  reasonable  vilue.  for  any  such  pur- 
pose or  the  furnish  ng  of  goods,  advertising, 
or  services  to  a  cand  [date's  campaign  without 
charge,  or  at  a  rat!  which  Is  less  than  the 
rate  normally  charj  ed  for  such  services. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  such  term 
shall  not  be  constr  led  to  Include  (A)  serv- 
ices provided  witho  ut  compensation,  by  In- 
dividuals volunteeilng  a  portion  of  all  of 
their  time  on  beha  If  of  a  candidate  or  po- 
litical committee,  (B)  personal  services  pro- 
vided without  com  jensatlon  by  individuals 
volunteering  a  port  on  or  all  of  their  time  to 
a  candidate  or  xKilltical  committee,  (C)  com- 
munications by  an  organization,  other  than 
a  political  party,  B<ilely  to  its  members  and 
their  families  on  aiy  subject,  (D)  commu- 
nications (Includln  !  advertisements)  to  any 
person  on  any  sub  ect  by  any  organization 
which  Is  organized  i  olely  as  an  Issue-oriented 
organization,  which  communications  neither 
endorse  nor  oppose  any  candidate  for  offlce, 
or  (E)  normal  blUUig  credit  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  thirty  da|s. 

(f)  The  term  "expenditure"  means — 

( 1 )  a  purchase,  pi  yment,  distribution,  loan, 
advance,  deposit,  <r  gift  of  money  or  any- 
thing of  value,  n  ade  for  the  purpose  of 
financing,  directly  jr  indirectly,  the  election 
campaign  of  a  candidate  or  any  operations 
of  a  political  comn  Ittee; 

(2)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
an  expenditure;  or 

(3)  a  transfer  o'  funds  between  political 
committees. 

(g)  The  term  "p«rson"  means  an  individu- 
al, partnership,  coi  nmlttee,  association,  cor- 
portatlon,  and  an  <;  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons. 

(h)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  Campalj  n  Finance  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Elections  and 
Ethics. 

(1)  The  term  "pO  Itlcal  party"  means  an  as- 
sociation, commltt  »e,  or  organization  whlcb 
nominates  a  cand  date  for  election  to  any 
office  and  qualifies  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Election  Alt  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1101 
et  seq.),  to  have  t  le  names  of  its  nominees 
appear  on  the  elect  on  ballot  as  the  candidate 
of  that  association ,  committee,  or  organiza- 
tion. 

(1)  (1)  The  term  'Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia"  means  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  C  olumbla  provided  for  un- 
der Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967, 
except  that  on  and  ifter  January  2, 1976,  such 
term  shall  mean  Ihe  Mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  provided  for  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "Council"  or  the  "District  of 
Columbia   Council,"   means   the  District  of 
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TITLE  II — PIN/ 

ORGANIZATIC 
COI 


Sec.   201.    (a) 
shall  have  a  chi 
contribution   and 
accepted  or  made  b; 
cal  committee  at  a 
cancy  In  the  offlce 
no  other  Individual 


ry  political  committee 
an  and  a  treasurer.  No 
expenditure  shall  be 
or  on  behalf  of  a  pollti- 
me  when  there  is  a  va- 
if  treasurer  thereof  and 
as  been  designated  and 
Is  performing  the  functions  of  treasurer.  No 
contributions  and  no  expenditure  shall  be 
accepted  or  made  by^  or  on  behalf  of  a  politi- 
cal committee  wlthiut  the  authorization  of 
Its  chairman  or  treasurer. 

(b)  Every  person  Who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion of  $10  or  mori  for  or  on  behalf  of  a 
political  committee  phall,  on  demand  of  the 
treasurer,  and  in  anfr  event  within  five  days 
after  receipt  of  su«h  contribution,  submit 
to  the  treasurer  of  sich  committee  a  detailed 
account  thereof,  ln(]ludlng  the  amount,  the 
name  and  address  (Including  the  occupation 
and  the  principal  place  of  business.  If  any) 
of  the  person  making  such  contribution,  and 
the  date  on  which  swch  contribution  was  re- 
ceived. All  funds  oir  a  political  conunlttee 
shall  be  segregated  \  from,  and  may  not  be 
commingled  with,  any  personal  funds  of  offi- 
cers, members,  employees,  or  associates  of 
such  committee. 

Except  for  accounts  of  expenditures  made 
out  of  the  petty  casti  fund  provided  for  un- 
der section  203(b),  ihe  treasurer  of  a  politi- 
cal committee,  and  e  ich  candidate,  shall  keep 
a  detailed  and  exaci    account  of — 

(1)  all  contrlbutlms  made  to  or  for  such 
political  committee  or  candidate; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
(including  the  occu  jation  and  the  principal 
place  of  business,  ]f  any)  of  every  person 
making  a  contribution  of  $10  or  more,  and 
the  date  and  amou:it  thereof: 

(3)  all  expendituies  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee  ar  candidate;  and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
(Including  the  occupation  and  the  princi- 
pal place  of  busineiis,  if  any)  of  every  per- 
son to  whom  any  expenditure  is  made,  the 
date  and  amount  th  ereof  and  the  name  and 
address  of,  and  offlos  sought  by,  each  candi- 
date on  whose  behajlf  such  expenditure  was 
made. 

(d)  The  treasurer  far  candidate  shall  obtain 
and  presene  such  n  celpted  bills  and  records 
as  may  be  required  1  ly  the  Board. 

(e)  Each  political  committee  and  candi- 
date shall  include  on  the  face  or  front  page 
of  all  literature  anil  advertisements  solicit- 
ing funds  the  following  notice:  "A  copy  of 
our  report  is  filed  w  1th  the  Director  of  Cam- 
paign Finance  of  tie  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Elections  a  id  Ethics.' 

PRINCIPAL  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEE 


Sec.  202.  (a)  Each 
designate  in  writing 
as  his  principal 
principal  campaign 
all  reports  made  by 
mlttee   accepting 
expenditures  for 
the  nomination  for 
the  candidate  who 
clpal    campaign 
committee   may 
to  be  made  to  it  by 


candidate  for  office  shall 
one  political  committee 

campaign  committee.  The 

committee  shall  receive 

any  other  political  com- 

cbntributions  or   making 

tht  purpose  of  influencing 

election,  or  election,  of 

designated  it  as  his  prln- 

co  mmlttee.    The    principal 

require  additional  reports 
any  such  political  com- 


mittee and  may  designate  the  time  and 
number  of  all  reports.  No  political  commit- 
tee may  be  designated  as  the  principal  cam- 
paign committee  of  more  than  one  candi- 
date. 

(b)  The  treasurer  of  each  political  com- 
mittee which  is  a  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee, and  each  candidate,  shall  receive  all 
reports  and  statements  filed  with  or  fur- 
nished to  It  or  him  by  any  other  political 
committees,  consolidate,  and  furnish  the  re- 
ports and  statements  to  the  Director,  to- 
gether with  the  reports  and  statements  of 
the  principal  campaign  committee  of  which 
he  Is  treasurer  or  which  was  designated  by 
him.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board. 

DESIGNATION    OF    CAMPAIGN   DEPOSFTORY 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  political  committee, 
and  each  candidate  accepting  contributions 
or  making  expenditures,  shall  designate,  in 
the  registration  statement  required  under 
section  204  or  205,  one  national  bank  located 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  campaign 
depository  of  that  political  committee  or 
candidate.  Each  such  committee  or  candi- 
date shall  maintain  a  checking  account  at 
such  depository  and  shall  deposit  any  con- 
tributions received  by  the  committee  or  can- 
didate Into  that  account.  No  expenditures 
may  be  made  by  such  committee  or  candi- 
date except  by  check  drawn  payable  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  expenditure  is  being 
made  on  that  account,  other  than  petty  cash 
expenditures  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  A  political  committee  or  candidate 
may  maintain  a  petty  cash  fund  out  of  which 
may  be  made  expenditures  not  in  excess  of 
$50  to  any  person  in  connection  with  a  sin- 
gle purchase  or  transaction.  A  record  of  petty 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements  shall  be 
kept  in  accordance  with  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Board.  Payments  may  be  made 
into  the  petty  cash  fund  only  by  check  drawn 
on  the  checking  account  maintained  at  the 
campaign  depository  of  such  political  com- 
mittee or  candidate.  Each  such  political  com- 
mittee or  candidate  so  maintaining  a  petty 
cash  fund  shall  submit  to  the  Director,  on 
or  before  the  (1)  twentieth  day  of  each  cal- 
endar month,  a  report  setting  forth  all  petty 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements  received  or 
made  in  connection  with  such  fund  during 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  such  month,  and  (2) 
fifth  day  of  each  calendar  month  a  report 
setting  forth  all  such  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments received  or  made  during  the  preceding 
calendar  month  for  any  period  not  covered 
by  any  such  prior  report  under  this  sub- 
section. 

REGISTRATION   OF   POLITICAL  COMMITTEES; 
STATEMENTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Each  political  committee  shall 
file  with  the  Director  a  statement  of  orga- 
nization within  ten  days  after  Its  organiza- 
tion. Each  such  committee  in  existence  at 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  file 
a  statement  of  organization  with  the  Direc- 
tor at  such  time  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe, but  in  no  event  later  than  twenty 
days  following  such  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  The  statement  of  organization  shall 
Include — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  political 
committee; 

(2)  the  names,  addresses,  and  relation- 
ships of  affiliated  or  connected  organizations; 

(3)  the  area,  scope,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
political  committee; 

(4)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of  the 
custodian  of  books  and  accounts; 

(5)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of 
other  principal  officers.  Including  officers  and 
members  of  the  finance  committee.  If  any; 

(6)  the  name,  address,  office  sought,  and 
party  affiliation  of  (A)  each  candidate  whom 
the  committee  is  supporting,  and  (B)  any 
other  individual,  if  any.  whom  the  committee 
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Is  supporting  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  any  public  office  whatever;  or.  If 
the  committee  is  supporting  the  entire  ticket 
of  any  party,  the  name  of  the  party; 

(7)  a  statement  whether  the  political  com- 
mittee is  a  continuing  one; 

(8)  the  name  and  address  of  the  bank  des- 
ignated by  the  committee  as  the  campaign 
depository,  together  with  the  title  and  num- 
ber of  each  account  and  safety  deposit  box 
used  by  that  committee  at  the  depository, 
and  the  Identification  of  each  Individual  au- 
thorized to  make  withdrawals  or  payments 
out  of  each  such  account  or  box;  and 

(9)  such  other  Information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Director. 

(c)  Any  change  In  Information  previously 
submitted  in  a  statement  of  organization 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Director  within  the 
ten-day  period  following  the  change. 

(d)  Any  political  committee  which,  after 
having  filed  one  or  more  statements  of  or- 
ganization, disbands  or  determines  It  will  no 
longer  receive  contributions  or  make  expend- 
itures during  the  calendar  year  shall,  within 
ten  days  thereafter,  so  notify  the  Director. 

REGISTRATlaN  OF  CANDIDATES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Each  individual  shaU,  within 
five  days  of  becoming  a  candidate,  or  within 
five  days  of  the  day  on  which  such  individual, 
or  any  person  authorized  (directly  or  in- 
directly) by  that  individual  (pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401(g) )  to  do  so,  has  received  a  contri- 
bution or  made  an  expenditure  in  connection 
with  that  Individual's  campaign  or  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  to  undertake  that  Indi- 
vidual's campaign,  file  with  the  Director  a 
registration  statement  In  such  form  as  the 
Director  may  prescribe. 

(b)  In  addition,  candidates  shall  provide 
the  Director  the  name  and  address  of  the 
campaign  depository  designated  by  that  can- 
didate, together  with  the  title  and  number 
of  each  account  and  safety  deposit  box  used 
by  that  candidate  at  the  depository,  and  the 
identification  of  each  individual  authorized 
to  make  withdrawals  or  payments  out  of  such 
account  or  box,  and  such  other  Information 
as  shall  be  required  by  the  Director. 

REPORTS    BY    POLITICAL    COMMITTEES    AND 
CANDmATES 

Sec  206.  (a)  The  treasurer  of  each  politi- 
cal committees  supporting  a  candidate,  and 
each  candidate,  required  to  register  under 
this  Act,  shall  file  with  the  Director,  and 
with  the  applicable  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee, reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
on  forms  to  be  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Director.  Except  for  the  first  such  report 
which  shall  be  filed  on  the  twenty-first  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  such 
reports  shall  be  filed  on  the  10th  day  of 
March,  June,  August,  October,  and  Decem- 
ber, in  each  year  during  which  there  Is  held 
an  election  for  the  offlce  such  candidate  Is 
seeking,  and  on  the  fifteenth  and  fifth  days 
next  preceding  the  date  on  which  such  elec- 
tion is  held,  and  also  by  the  31st  day  of  Janu- 
ary of  each  year.  In  addition  such  reports 
shall  be  filed  on  the  31st  day  of  January  of 
eaph  year.  In  addition  such  reports  shall  be 
filed  on  the  31st  day  of  July  of  each  year  in 
which  there  is  no  such  election.  Such  reports 
shall  be  complete  as  of  such  date  as  the  Di- 
rector may  prescribe,  which  shall  not  be  more 
than  five  days  before  the  date  of  filing,  ex- 
cept that  any  contribution  of  $100  or  more 
received  after  the  closing  date  prescribed  by 
the  Director  for  the  last  report  required  to 
be  filed  prior  to  the  election  shall  be  reported 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  Its  receipt. 

(b)  Each  report  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  disclose — 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  (in- 
cluding the  occupation  and  the  principal 
place  of  business.  If  any)  of  each  person  who 
has  made  one  or  more  contributions  to  or 
for  such  committee  or  candidate  (including 


the  purchase  of  tickets  for  events  such  a: 
dinners,  luncheons,  rallies,  and  similar  fund- 
raising  events)  within  the  calendar  year  Ir 
an  aggregate  amount  or  value  in  excess  o1 
$50  or  more,  together  with  the  amount  and 
date  of  such  contributions: 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  individual  contrlbu 
tions  made  to  cr  for  such  committee  or  can- 
didate during  the  reporting  period  and  not 
reported  under  paragraph  (2); 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  pc>lltl?n3 
committee  or  candidate  from  which  the  re- 
porting committee  or  the  candidate  received 
or  to  which  that  committee  or  candidate 
made,  any  transfer  of  funds,  together  with 
the  amounts  and  dates  of  all  tranfers; 

(5)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  person  within 
the  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount 
or  value  of  $50  or  more,  together  with  the  full 
names  and  mailing  addresses  (including  the 
occupation  and  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, if  any)  of  the  lender  and  endorsers.  If 
any,  and  the  date  and  amount  of  such  loans; 

(6)  the  net  amount  of  proceeds  from  (A) 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner,  luncheon. 
rally,  and  other  fundraising  events  orga- 
nized by  such  committee;  (B)  mass  collec- 
tions made  at  such  events;  and  (C)  sales 
by  such  committee  of  items  such  as  political 
campaign  pins,  buttons,  badges,  flags,  em- 
blems, hats,  banners,  literature,  and  similar 
materials: 

(7)  each  contribution,  rebate,  refund,  or 
other  receipt  of  $50  or  more  not  otherwise 
listed  under  paragraphs  (2)  through  (6): 

(8)  the  total  sum  of  all  receipts  by  or  for 
such  committee  or  candidate  during  the  re- 
porting period; 

(9)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  (in- 
cluding the  occupation  and  the  principal 
place  of  business.  If  any)  of  each  person  to 
whom  expenditures  have  been  made  by  such 
committee  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee 
or  candidate  within  the  calendar  year  in  an 
aggregate  amount  of  value  of  $10  or  more, 
the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  each  such 
expenditure  and  the  name  and  address  of, 
and  offlce  sought  by,  each  candidate  on  whose 
behalf  such  expenditure  was  made: 

(10)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  or  candidate  during  the 
calendar  year; 

(11)  the  amount  and  nature  of  debts  and 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  committee.  In 
such  form  as  the  Director  may  prescribe,  and 
a  continuous  reporting  of  its  "debts  and  obli- 
gations after  the  election  at  such  periods  as 
the  Director  may  require,  until  such  debts 
and  obligations  are  extinguished. 

(12)  the  identification  of  each  person  to 
whom  an  expenditure  for  personal  services, 
salaries,  and  reimbxirsed  expenses  in  excess 
of  $100  has  been  made,  and  which  is  not 
otherwise  reported.  Including  the  amount, 
date,  and  purposes  of  such  expenditure;  and 

(13)  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Director. 

(c)  The  reports  to  be  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during  the 
calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but  where 
there  has  been  no  change  in  an  item  re- 
ported in  a  previous  report  during  such  year, 
only  the  imchanged  amoimt  need  be  carried 
forward.  If  no  contributions  or  expenditures 
have  l)een  accepted  or  expended  during  a 
calendar  year,  the  treasurer  of  the  political 
committee  or  candidate  shall  file  a  statement 
to  that  effect. 

(d)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political  commit- 
tee, each  candidate  for  election  to  office, 
and  each  treasurer  appointed  by  a  candidate, 
shall  flle  with  the  Dlriector  weekly  reports  <rf 
cash  contributions  on  forms  to  be  pre- 
scribed or  approved  by  the  Director. 

REPORTS    BY    OTHERS    THAN    POLITICAL 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  207.  Every  person  (other  than  a  po- 
litical committee  or  candidate)  who  makes 
contributions  or  expenditures,  other  than  by 
contribution   to   a   p<dlttcal   committee   or 
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candidate,  In  an  aggregate  amount  of  $50 
or  more  wttbln  a  calendar  year  shall  file  with 
the  Director  a  statement  containing  the  In- 
formation required  by  section  206.  State- 
ments required  by  this  section  shall  be  filed 
on  the  dates  on  which  reports  by  political 
committees  are  filed,  but  need  not  be  cumu- 
lative. 

FORMAL.    REQXnREMEKTS    RESPECTING    REPORTS 
AND  STATEMXNTS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  A  report  or  statement  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee,  a  candidate,  or  by 
any  other  person,  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  or  afiSrmatlon  of  the  person  filing  such 
report  or  statement,  taken  before  any  oflScer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  person  filing  It  for  a 
period  to  be  designated  by  the  Board  In  a 
published  regulation. 

(c)  The  Board  shall,  by  published  regula- 
tions of  general  applicability,  prescribe  the 
manner  In  which  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures in  the  natvire  of  debts  and  other  con- 
tracts, agreements,  and  promises  to  make 
contributions  or  expenditures  shall  be  re- 
ported. Such  regulations  shall  provide  that 
they  be  reported  In  separate  schedules.  In 
determining  aggregate  amounts  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  amounts  reported  as 
provided  In  such  regulations  shall  not  be 
considered  until  actual  payment  Is  made. 

IDENTIFICATION    OP    CAMPAIGN    LITERATUSE 

Sec.  209.  All  newspaper  or  magazine  ad- 
vertising, posters,  circulars,  billboards,  hand- 
bills, bumper  stickers,  sample  ballots  and 
other  printed  matter  with  reference  to  or 
Intended  for  the  support  or  defeat  of  a  candi- 
date or  group  of  candidates  for  nomination 
or  election  to  any  public  office  shall  be  iden- 
tified by  the  words  "paid  for  by"  followed 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  payer  or  the 
conunlttee  or  other  person  and  Its  treasurer 
on  whose  behalf  the  material  appears. 

effect  on  liabiutt 
Sec.  210.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  creating  or  limiting  In  any  way 
the  liability  of  any  person  under  existing 
law  for  any  financial  obligation  incurred  by 
a  political  committee  or  candidate. 


TITLE  in- 


-DIRECTOR  OP  CAMPAIGN 

FINANCE 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    OFI'ICE    OP    DIRECTOR 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Elections 
and  Ethics  the  office  of  Director  of  Campaign 
Finance  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Di- 
rector"). The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  Di- 
rector, except  that  on  and  after  January  2. 
1975,  any  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Director 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Mayor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council. 
Any  such  appointments  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service.  The  Director  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  the 
maximum  rate  as  may  be  established  from 
time  to  time  for  grade  16  of  the  General 
Schedule  In  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  administrative  operations  of  the 
Board  pertaining  to  this  Act  and  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  may  be  delegated 
or  assigned  to  him  from  time  to  time  by 
regulations  or  orders  of  the  Board.  However, 
the  Board  shall  not  delegate  to  the  Direc- 
tor the  making  of  regulations  regarding  elec- 
tions. Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  appoint  or  designate  an 
acting  Director  who  shall  have  the  powers 
and  perform  the  duties  of  the  Director  until 


mi  y 
regai  d 


the  date  on  which 
as  Director  by  the 
trict  of  Columbia  und^r 
Ifies  for  that  position 

(b)  The   Board 
Counsel  without 
title  5  of  the  United 
appointments  in  the 
serve  at  the  pleasure 
eral  Counsel  shall  be 
pensatlon  at  the  sams 
and  shall  be  responslt  le 
The    General    Counse 
duties  as  may  be 
him  from  time  to  time 
of  the  Board. 

(c)  In    any 
Board  upon  its  own 
mendation  of  the 
an  apparent  vlolatlor 
refer  such  case  to  the 
for  the  District  of 
and  shall  make  public 
ral  and  the  basis  for 
tlon,  the  Board 
shall   initiate, 
any  civil  action  (In 
relating  to  the 
of   this   Act.   The 
General  Counsel 
District  of  Columbia 
Junctlve  relief 
ered  by  the  provisions 


an  ' 

Coi  imissloner 


appoint   a   General 
to  the  provisions  of 
States  Code,  governing 
lompetltlve  service,  to 
the  Board.  The  Gen- 
e^itltled  to  receive  corn- 
rate  as  the  Director 
solely  to  the  Board, 
shall   perform   such 
de^gated  or  assigned  to 
by  regulation  or  order 

approdriate    case    where   the 

n  lotion  or  upon  recom- 

Dlre^tor  makes  a  finding  of 

of  thU  Act,  it  shall 

Jnited  States  Attorney 

Col  imbla  for  prosecution, 

the  fact  of  such  refer- 

iuch  finding.  In  addi- 

throu|h  Its  General  Counsel, 

defend,  or  appeal 

luime  of  the  Board) 

of  the  provisions 

may,   through    its 

petition  the  courts  of  the 

for  declaratory  or  in- 

conceifilng  any  action  cov- 

of  this  Act. 


mainta  in 
tie 
enforce  nent 
Boi  .rd 


POWERS   OF   1  HE   director 


sut  mission 


tie 


witn  jsses 


Sec.   302.    (a)    The 
latlons  of  general 
the  Board,  shall  have 

(1)  to  require  any 
writing  such  reports 
tlons  as  the  Director 
to  the   administration 
this  Act;  and  such 
within   such   reasonal^le 
oath  or  otherwise  as 
mine; 

(2)  to  administer 

(3)  to  require  by 
and  testimony  of 
tion  of  all  documental^ 
the  execution  of  his 

(4)  in  any  proceedllig 
order  testimony  to  be 
before  any  person  wh< 
Director  and  has  the 
oaths   and.    In    such 
testimony   and   the 
in  the  same  manner 
paragraph  (3)  of  this 

(5)  to  pay  witnesses 
mileage  as  are  paid  in 
the  Superior  Court  of 
bla;  and 

(6)  to  accept,  on  behalf 
and  voluntary  and 
Subpenas  Issued  unde) 
issued  by  the  Director 
the  Board. 

(b)  The  Superior 
Coltunbia  may,  upon 
in  case  of  refusal  to 
of  the  Board  Issued  u4dc 
this  section,  issue  an 
pllance  therewith;   an(  I 
the  order  of  the  court 
the  court  as  a  conten  pt 


DTTTIES    OF    T]  [E    DIRECTOR 


Dlrecl  or 


tie 


Sec.  303.  The 

(1)  develop  and  fujnl 
prescribed  forms  for 
ports   and   statements 
with  him  under  this 

(2)  develop   a  flllnr 
Indexing  system  consoqant 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  make  the  report 
with  him  available  for 
copying,  commencing 
but  not  later  than  the 
following  the  day  during 
ceived,  and  to  permit 
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cost 


of  any  such  report  or 
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reports  and  statements 
utilized  by  any  persoti 
soliciting  contribution! 
cial  purpose; 

(4)  preserve  such 
for    a   period   of   ten 
receipt; 

(5)  compile  and 
of  all  statements  or  p^rts 
file  pertaining  to  each 

(6)  prepare  and  publish 
as  the  Board  may  deen 

(7)  assure  dlssemlnat  Ion 
marles,  and  reports  pre]  lared 

(8)  make  from  time 
field  investigations  wiih 
and  statements  filed  uqder 
this  title,  and  with 
to  file  any  report  or 
der  the  provisions  of 

(9)  perform  such  oth^r 
may  require. 


by  hand  and 

as  requested  by  any 

to  such  person, 

copied  from   such 

shall  not  be  sold  or 
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appropriate; 
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under  this  title; 
to  time  audits  and 
respect  to  reports 
the  provisions  of 
to  alleged  failures 
statement  required  un- 
title; and 
duties  as  the  Board 


resp  Bct 


tils 


GENERAL    ACCOUNTING 
AND 


OI  PICE    TO    ASSIST    BOASO 
on  ECTOR 


Sec.  304.  The  Board 
the   performance   of 
this  Act,  request  the 
troller  General  of  the 
Comptroller  General 
slstance  with  or  withoiit 
the  Board  and  Director 
General  shall  agree.  The 
shall  have  authority  to 
gatlons  and  audits  as 
eral  determines  necessary 
the  administration  of 
Act  by  the  Board  and 


I  md  Director  shall,  in 

their   functions   under 
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Z  nited  States,  and  the 
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1he  Director. 


the 


the 


NOMINATING 


the 


ref  srred 


Sec.  305.  (a)  Effective 
is  established  within 
District    of    Columbia 
known  as  the  "Districl 
of  Elections  and  Ethicjs 
mittee"  (hereinafter 
mlttee").   The 
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(2)  Three  members  ol 
be  appointed  by  the  Che  irman 
of  the  District  of  Columpla 
of  the  Council. 
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(c)  Members  of  the 
for  terms  of  five  years 
members  first  appointed 
tlon  (b)(1),  one  shall 
one  for  five  years,  as 
of  appointment,  and 
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immediately  preceding  the  date  of  his  or 
her  appointment,  and 

(C)  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla  (including  the  Judicial  branch). 

(2)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made.  Any  Individual  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy, occurring  other  than  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term,  shall  serve  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  such  Individual's 
predecessor. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
paid  for  each  day  spent  performing  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Committee  at  a 
rate  which  Is  equal  to  the  dally  equivalent 
of  the  rate  provided  by  step  1  of  grade  17 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(f)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Committee 
shall  act  only  at  meetings  called  by  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  members 
thereof  and  only  after  notice  has  been  given 
of  such  meeting  to  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  choose  annually 
from  among  Its  members  a  Chairman  and 
such  other  officers  as  It  deems  necessary. 
The  Committee  may  adopt  such  rules  of  pro- 
cedure as  may  be  necessary  to  govern  the 
business  of  the  Committee. 

(3)  Each  agency  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee,  upon  request,  such  records,  in- 
formation, services,  and  such  other  assist- 
ance and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Committee  to  perform  its  func- 
tion properly.  Any  Information  furnished  to 
the  Committee  designated  "confidential"  by 
the  person  furnishing  it  to  the  Committee 
shall  be  treated  by  the  Committee  as  privi- 
leged and  confidential. 

(g)(1)  In  the  event  of  any  such  vacancy 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Elec- 
tions and  Ethics,  the  Committee  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  such  vacancy  occurs,  sub- 
mit a  list  of  three  persons  as  nominees  for 
appointment  by  the  Mayor  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
If  more  than  one  such  vacancy  exists  at  the 
same  time,  the  Committee  shall  submit  a 
separate  list  of  nominees  for  appointment  to 
fill  each  such  vacancy,  and  no  individual's 
name  shall  appear  on  more  than  one  such 
list.  In  filling  such  vacancy,  the  Mayor  may 
appoint  more  than  one  individual  from  any 
list  currently  before  the  Mayor.  In  any  case 
In  which,  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty- 
day  period  following  the  date  on  which  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
first  meet  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) ,  a 
vacancy  Is  scheduled  to  occur,  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  a  term  of  office,  the  Com- 
mittee's list  of  nominees  for  appointment 
to  fill  that  vacancy  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Mayor  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  that  term. 

(2)  If  the  Mayor  falls  to  submit  for  Coun- 
cil approval  the  name  of  one  of  the  Individ- 
uals on  a  list  submitted  to  the  Mayor  under 
this  section  within  thirty  days  after  receiv- 
ing such  list,  the  Committee  shall  appoint, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  an  indi- 
vidual named  on  the  list  to  fill  the  vacancy 
for  which  such  list  of  nominees  was  prepared. 

(3)  Any  Individual  whose  name  Is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  as  a  nominee  for 
appointment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics  may  request 
that  the  nomination  of  such  Individual  be 
withdrawn.  If  any  such  Individual  requests 
that  his  or  her  nomination  be  withdrawn 
dies,  or  becomes  disqualified  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  the  Committee  shall 
promptly  nominate  an  Individual  to  replace 
the  Individual  originally  nominated  on  the 
list  submitted  to  the  Mayor. 

(h)   Members  of  the  Conunlttee  shall  be 


appointed  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no 
event  later  than  June  30,  1975. 

DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA    BOARD    OF    ELECTIONS 
AND    ETHICS 

SEC.  306.  (a)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Elections 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  established  un- 
der the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1101  et  seq.),  shaU  be 
known  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Elections  and  Ethics"  and  shall  have  the 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  as  provided  in 
such  Act,  in  any  other  law  in  effect  on  the 
date  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  In  this  Act.  Any 
reference  In  any  law  or  regulation  to  the 
Board  of  Elections  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Elections  shall,  on  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  be  held  and  considered 
to  refer  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Elections  and  Ethics. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Elections  and  Ethics  shall  meet  at  least 
monthly  during  any  calendar  year  In  which 
there  Is  an  election  and  at  least  quarterly  In 
nonelectlon  years. 

(c)  On  and  after  January  1.  1975,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  paid  for  each  day 
spent  performing  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Board  at.  a  rate  which  Is  equal  to  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  provided  for 
Level  III  under  the  Executive  Schedules  as 
provided  for  by  section  5314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(d)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Election  Act  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Elections  and  Ethics  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  of  not  more  than  $50  for 
each  such  violation.  Each  occurrence  of  a 
violation  of  this  Act  and  each  day  of  non- 
compliance with  a  disclosure  requirement  of 
this  Act  or  an  order  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense. 

(2)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Board  by  order  only  after  the  person  charged 
with  a  violation  has  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing,  and  the  Board  has  deter- 
mined, by  decision  Incorporating  its  findings 
of  facts  therein,  that  a  violation  did  occur, 
and  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  Any  hearing 
under  this  section  shall  be  of  record  and 
shall  be  held  in  accordance  vrtth  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  If  the  person  against  whom  a  civil 
penalty  Is  assessed  fails  to  pay  the  penalty, 
the  Board  shall  file  a  petition  for  enforce- 
ment of  Its  order  assessing  the  penalty  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  petition  shall  designate  the  person 
against  whom  the  order  is  sought  to  be  en- 
forced as  the  respondent.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  sent  by  registered  or 
certified  mall  to  the  respondent  and  his  at- 
torney of  record,  and  if  the  respondent  Is  a 
political  conunlttee,  to  the  Chairman  there- 
of, and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  certify 
and  file  in  such  court  the  record  ui>on  which 
such  order  sought  to  be  enforced  was  issued. 
The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  a 
Judgment  enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforc- 
ing as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In  whole 
or  In  part  the  order  and  the  decision  of  the 
Board  or  It  may  remand  the  proceedings  to 
the  Board  for  such  further  action  as  it  may 
direct.  The  court  may  determine  de  novo  all 
Issues  of  law  but  the  Board's  findings  of 
fact,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive. 

(e)  Upon  application  made  by  any  Indi- 
vidual holding  public  office,  any  candidate, 
or  any  political  conunlttee,  the  Board, 
through  Its  General  Counsel,  shall  provide 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  an  advis- 
ory opinion,  with  respect  to  any  specific 
transaction  or  activity  inquired  of.  as  to 
whether  such  transaction  or  activity  would 


constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  th  b 
Act  or  of  any  provision  of  the  District  <  t 
Columbia  Election  Act  over  which  the  Boar  1 
has  primary  Jurisdiction. 

(f)(1)  Any  person  who  knowingly  files  an  j 
false  or  misleading  statement,  report,  vouci  - 
er,  or  other  pajjer,  or  makes  any  false  <  r 
misleading  statement  to  the  Board,  shall  t  i 
fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO,  or  shall  be  In  - 
prisoned  for  not  longer  than  five  years,  c  r 
both. 

(2)  The  penalties  provided  in  paragrap  > 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  or  subsection  id)  d  a 
not  apply  to  any  person  or  political  con  - 
mittee  who,  before  the  date  of  enactment  « f 
this  Act,  makes  political  contributions  or  re  - 
ceives  political  contributions  or  makes  an  y 
political  campaign  contributions  or  expend  - 
tures  prohibited  by  this  Act,  except  sue  i 
person  or  political  committee  shall  not  mal  e 
any  further  such  contribution  or  expend  - 
tures  during  the  remainder  of  calendar  ye«  r 
1974. 

(g)  The  Board  shall — 

( 1 )  make  the  public  reports  and  stat<  - 
ments  filed  with  it  available  for  public  ii  - 
spection  and  copying,  commencing  as  soo  a. 
as  practicable  but  not  later  than  the  er  4 
the  second  day  following  the  day  durlrg 
which  It  was  received,  and  permit  copying  (  f 
any  such  rep>ort  or  statement  by  hand  <r 
duplicating  machine,  as  requested  by  ar  y 
person,  at  reasonable  cost  to  such  perso  i, 
except  any  information  copied  from  such  n  - 
ports  and  statements  shall  not  be  sold  ( ir 
utUlzed  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  (f 
soliciting  contributions  or  for  any  comme; - 
cial  purpose; 

(2)  preserve  such  reports  and  statement 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of  recelp  ;; 

(3)  compile  and  maintain  a  current  11  it 
of  all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  c  n 
file  pertaining  to  each  candidate; 

(4)  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  repot 
Including  compilations  of  (A)  total  reported 
contributions  and  expenditures  of  all  cand  - 
dates,  political  committees,  and  other  pe  •- 
sons  during  the  year;  (B)  total  amotints  ej;- 
pended  according  to  such  categories  as  it 
Shall  determine  broken  down  into  candidat  t, 
party,  and  nonparty  expenditures;  (C)  totil 
amounts  expended  for  influencing  nomlni  ,- 
tlons  and  elections  stated  separately;  (E  ) 
total  amounts  contributed  according  to  sue  b 
categories  of  amounts  as  It  shall  determlie 
necessary;  and  (E)  aggregate  amounts  con- 
tributed by  any  contributor  shown  to  haie 
contributed,  in  the  aggregate,  in  excess  i  if 
$50; 

(5)  prepare  and  publish  from  time  o 
time  special  reports  comparing  the  varloi  is 
totals  and  categories  of  contributions  atd 
expenditures  made  with  respect  to  prece<  - 
ing  elections; 

(6)  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
ports as  It  shall  deem  appropriate; 

(7)  assure  wide  dissemination  of  statlstlia 
and  public  reports  prepared  under  this  Ac  ;; 

(8)  make  from  time  to  time  audits  ar  i 
field  Investigations  with  respect  to  repor  s 
and  statements  fa%a.  under  the  provisions  (  f 
this  Act,  and  with  respect  to  alleged  f allu«  8 
to  file  any  report  or  statement  required  ur  - 
der  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

(9)  prescribe  suitable  rules  and  reguU- 
tlons  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Ac  ;. 

TITLE  rv— FINANCE  LIMTTATIONS 

GENERAL  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  No  individual  shall  make  an? 
contribution  which,  and  no  person  shaU  rt  - 
celve  any  contribution  from  any  Indlviduil 
which,  when  aggregated  with  all  other  con- 
tributions received  from  that  Indlvldua 
relating  to  a  campaign  for  nomination  as  \ 
candidate  or  election  to  public  office  in- 
eluding  both  the  primary  and  general  or 
special  elections,  exceeds — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  in  sun- 
port  of  a  candidate  for  Mayor,  $500; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  contrlbuUon  in  sup. 
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port  of  a  candidate  for  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  $400: 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the 
Council  elected  at  large,  $400; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  at  large  or  for  member 
of  the  Council  elected  from  a  ward,  $200,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  runoff  election,  an  addi- 
tional $200;  and 

(5)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  in  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  from  a  ward,  $100,  and 
In  case  of  a  runoff  election,  an  additional 
$100. 

(6)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  in  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  a  member  of  an 
Advisory  Neighborhood  Council,  $25. 

(b)(1)  No  candidate  may  make  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  during  the  calendar 
year  in  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election  of  public  office,  and 
for  election  to  public  office,  from  his  per- 
sonal funds,  or  the  personal  funds  of  his 
Immediate  family,  in  excess  of  25  percent  in 
the  aggregate,  of  the  total  amount  he  may 
spend  during  that  year  under  subsection  (a) 
of  section  402  of  this  Act  in  connection  with 
those  campaigns. 

(2)  No  candidate  or  member  of  the  imme- 
diate family  of  a  candidate  may  make  a  loan 
or  advance  from  his  personal  funds  for  use 
In  connection  with  a  campaign  of  that  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  elec- 
tion, to  public  office  unless  that  loan  or  ad- 
vance is  evidenced  by  a  written  instrument 
fully  disclosing  the  terms,  conditions,  and 
parts  to  the  loan  or  advance.  The  amount  of 
any  such  loan  or  advance  shall  be  included  in 
computing  the  amount  of  which  paragraph 
(1)  applies  only  to  extent  of  the  balance 
of  the  loan  or  advance  which  is  unpaid  at 
the  time  of  determination. 

(3)  For  pvirposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "immediate  family"  means  the  candi- 
date's spouse  and  any  parent,  brother,  or 
sister,  or  child  of  the  candidate,  and  the 
spouse  of  any  such  parent,  brother,  sister, 
or  child. 

(c)  No  individual  shall  make  any  contribu- 
tion In  any  one  election  which  when  aggre- 
gated with  ail  other  contributions  made  by 
that  individual  In  that  election  exceeds 
$1,000. 

fd)  (1)  Any  expenditure  made  by  any  per- 
son advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of  any 
candidate  for  office  which  is  not  made  at  the 
request  or  suggestion  of  the  candidate,  any 
agent  of  the  candidate,  or  any  political  com- 
mittee authorized  by  the  candidate  to  make 
expenditures  or  to  receive  contributions  for 
the  candidate  Is  not  considered  a  contribu- 
tion to  or  an  expenditure  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  candidate  for  the  purpose  of  the  limit- 
ations specified  in  this  Act. 

(2)  No  person  may  make  any  unauthorized 
expenditure  advocating  the  election  or  de- 
feat of  a  clearly  identified  candidate  during 
a  calendar  year  which,  when  added  to  all 
other  unauthorized  expenditures  made  by 
that  person  during  the  year  advocating  the 
election  or  defeat  of  that  candidate,  ex- 
ceeds $1,000. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  — 

(A)  "clearly  identified"  means — 

(I)  the  candidate's  name  appears, 

(II)  a  photograph  or  drawing  of  the  can- 
didate appears,  or 

(ill)  the  identity  of  the  candidate  Is  ap- 
parent by  unambiguous  reference. 

(B)  "person"  does  not  Include  the  central 
committee  of  a  political  party,  and 

(C)  "expenditure"  does  not  Include  any 
payment  made  or  incurred  by  a  corporation 
or  labor  organization  which,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  610  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  would  not  constitute  an  expenditure 
by  that  corporation  or  labor  organization. 

(e)    In  no  case  shall  any  person  receive 


or  make  any  contribution 
an  amount  of  $50  o  ■ 

(f )  No  person  sha  1 
In  the  name  of  anoth  r 
shall  knowingly  acce;  )t 
by    one    person    in 
person. 

(g)  For  purposes 
talned  In  this  section 
by  any  person  dlrec  ly 
for  the  benefit  of  a  . 
eluding  contributions 
earmarked,    encumbej-ed, 
reeled  through  an 
to  that  candidate,  sljall 
tributlons  from  that 
date. 


In  legal  tender  In 
more. 

make  a  contribution 

person,  and  no  person 

a  contribution  made 

^he    name    of    another 

(  f  the  limitations  con- 
all  contributions  made 
or  Indirectly  to  or 
p^icular  candidate,  in- 
whlch  are  In  any  way 
or    otherwise    dl- 
i^termediary  or  conduit 
be  treated  as  con- 
person  to  that  candi- 


LISrUTATION    O;  I    EXPENDrTtTRES 


fun  Is 
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gene  ral 


Sec.  402.  (a)   No  . 
mlttee  shall  expand 
aggregated   with 
other  committees 
and  by  a  candidate 
mlttee    shall   exceed 
candidate  for  Mayor, 
gate  for  any  primary 
connection   therewith. 
excess  of  $90,000  for 
and  $60,000  for  the 

(2)  in  the  case  of  ; 
man  of  the  Council, 
gate  for  any  primary 
connection  therewith 
excess  of  $70,000  for 
and  $45,000  for  the 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a 
of  the  Council  elect 
the  aggregate  for  an 
election  In  connectlo)  i 
event  In  excess  of 
elections  and  $40,000 
elections;    (4)    In    th< 
for  member  of  the 
at  large  or  member 
from  a  ward,  $20,00C 
any  primary  and 
tlon  therewith;    and 
candidate  for  memt>er 
tlon  elected   from   a 
aggregate  for  any 
tlon  in  connection 
of  a  candidate  for 
Neighborhood   Councl 

(b)  No  political  c 
shall  knowingly 
when  the  principal 
which   It   shall   repor 
designated  by  him.  Is 
tlon    (a)    from 
would  cause  such 
mlttee    to   be 
pendltures.  Any  . 
tee  of  a  candidate 
edge   to   believe   that 
by  a  political 
port  of  such  candidal^ 
it  supports,  will  exceef 
itations  specified  In 
mediately  notify,  in 
conmilttee  or 

(c)  Any  expendltu^ 
with  a  campaign  in 
than  the  calendar  y^ 
tlon  Is  held  to  which 
Is,  for  the  purposes 
ered  to  be  made  d'_ 
In  which  that  electlc  n 
TITLE   V— CONPLICl 


exper  d 


exper  ding 


preclu(  led 
princi  pal 
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COKFLICT 

Sec.  501.   (a)   The 
elective  and  public 
and    any    effort    to 
through  official  conduct 
trust. 

(b)  No  public  offlcljil 
position    or    office    to 
for  himself,  any 
any  business  with  whjch 


meml  er 
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assoc lated 


piinclpal  campaign  com- 

I  ,ny  funds  which  when 

expended  by  It,  all 

required  to  report  to  it, 

supported  by  such  com- 

1)    In  the   case  of   a 

$150,000  in  the  aggre- 

ind  general  election  In 

but  in  no  event  in 

one  of  such  elections 

ler  of  such  elections; 

candidate  for  (3halr- 

$115,000  In  the  aggre- 

ind  general  election  In 

but  In   no  event  In 

one  of  such  elections 

okher  of  such  elections; 

candidate  for  member 

at  large,  $90,000   in 

primary  and  general 

therewith,  but  in  no 

,000  for  one  of  such 

for  the  other  of  such 

case   of   a   candidate 

of  Education  elected 

>f  the  Council  elected 

In  the  aggregate  for 

election  in  connec- 

(5)    in   the   case   of   a 

of  the  Board  of  Educa- 

ward,   $10,000   In   the 

and  general  elec- 

th*rewith  (6)  in  the  case 

n:  ember  of  an  Advisory 

1,  $500. 

qmmittee  or  candidate 

any  funds  at  a  time 

campaign  committee  to 

or  which   has  been 

precluded  by  subsec- 

funds  or   which 

principal  campaign  com- 

from   fxirther   ex- 

campalgn  commlt- 

ha^ing  reasonable  knowl- 

further   expenditures 

se  registered  in  sup- 

or  by  the  candidate 

the  expenditure  lim- 

sdbsection  (a)  shall  Im- 

vrlting,  such  political 

of  that  fact. 

made  In  connection 

1  CEjendar  year  other 

in  which  the  elec- 

that  campaign  relates 

this  section,  consid- 

the  calendar  year 

Is  held. 
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CF 


OP   INTEREST   AND 


interest 
"ongress  declares  that 
is  a  public  trust, 
realize    personal    gain 

is  a  violation  of  that 


shall  use  his  official 

obtain   financial   gain 

of  his  household,  or 

he  or  a  member  of 


to 
ye  XT 


tlie 


<f 


O]' 


his  household  is 
compensatoin  provide  1 
lie  official. 

(c)  No  person  shall  . 
lie  official  or  a  membfr 
household,  and  no  ^ 
or  receive   anything 
gift,  favor,  service, 
hospitality,  political  _ 
of  future  employment, 
standing  that  such  . 
tions  or  Judgment  or 
thereby,  or  where  it 
ferred  that  the  thing  o 
the  public  official  in 
duties,  or  as  a  reward, 
the  total  value  of  sucli 
the  same  person  not  a 
lie  official's  household 
any  single  calendar  . 

(d)  No  person  shall 
lie  official,  and  no  put 
or  receive  any  money 
lawfully  received  by 
official    capacity,    for 
given  in  the  course 
employment  or  relatlrg 

(e)  No  public  official  . 
confidential  information 
of  or  by  reason  of  his 
tivities  in  any  way  tha" ; 
cial  gain  for  himself 

(f)  No  member  or 
cil  of  the  District  of 
Education  of  the 
accept  assignment  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of 
(other  than  of  a  de 
he  or  a  member  of  hU 
with  which  he  is 
Interest. 

(g)  Any  public  offlcia  I 
of  his  official  duties, 
take  an  action  or  make 
affect  directly  or 
terests  or  those  of  a 
hold,  or  a  business 
elated,  or  must  take 
matter  as  to  which  he 
tlon  created  by  a 
interest,  shall — 

( 1 )  prepare  a  wrltter 
the  matter  requiring 
the  nature  of  his  . 
with  respect  to  such 

(2)  cause  copies  of 
delivered  to  the  Distrifct 
of  Elections  and  Ethict 
title  as  the  "Board") 
superior.  If  any; 

(3)  if  he  Is  a 

the  District  of 

Board  of  Education  of 
bia,  or  employee  of 
such  statement  to  the 
shall  cause  such 
the  record  of  _ 
of  said  member  or 
member  from  votes, 
action  on  the  matter 
conflict  exists; 

(4)  if  he  Is  not  a 
of  the  District  of 
any,  shall  assign  the 
ployee  who  does  not 
flict  of  interest,  or,  if 
superior,   he   shall 
Board  prescribes 
tlons  to  remove 
actions  and  decisions 
potential  conflict 

(5)  during  a  period 
fllct  of  Interest  Is  unde^ 
Board,  if  he  is  not  a 

of  the  District  of 

the  Board  of  Education 
shall  have  the  arbitrary 
matter  to  another 
have  a  potential  conflict 
has  no  immediate 


,  other  than  that 
by  law  for  said  pub- 
offer  or  give  to  a  pub- 
of  a  public  official's 
official  shall  solicit 
value,   Including  a 
gratuity,  discount, 
.  or  promise 
based  on  any  under- 
officlal's  official  ac- 
would  be  Influenced 
reasonably  be  in- 
value  would  Influence 
the  discharge  of  his 
or  which  would  cause 
things  received  from 
member  of  such  pub- 
exceed  $100  during 


pul  (lie 
)f 

loin  _ 

c(  ntrlbutlon, 

nt,  ba 
pu  Jlle 

vdte 

o  )uld 


state)  nent 
proceedlr  gs 
emp  loyee, 
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offer  or  pay  to  a  pub- 

'c  official  shall  solicit 

In  addition  to  that 

public  official  in  his 

advice    or    assistance 

the  public  official's 

to  his  employment. 

shall  use  or  disclose 

1  given  in  the  course 

official  position  or  ac- 

eould  result  In  flnan- 

for  any  other  person. 

e  nployee  of  the  Coun- 

l^oliunbla  or  Board  of 

Dlstj  let  of  Columbia  shall 

serve  on  a  committee 

whi  ch  consists  of  matters 

mlqimis  nature)  In  which 

family,  or  a  business 

asst)ciated,  has  financial 

who,  in  the  discharge 

would  be  required  to 

a  decision  that  would 

Indiitctly  his  flnancial  In- 

^lember  of  his  house- 

whlch  he  Is  asso- 

offlclal  action  on  a 

has  a  conflict  situa- 

pers^nal,  family,  or  client 


wth 
{n 


statement  describing 

ajctlon  or  decision,  and 

poten  tlal  conflict  of  Interest 

action  or  decision; 

such  statement  to  be 

of  Columbia  Board 

(referred  to  in  this 

md  to  his  Immediate 

member  of  the  Council  of 

ColumMa  or  member  of  the 

;he  District  of  Colum- 

either,  deliver  a  copy  of 

(|halnnan  thereof,  who 

to  be  printed  In 

,  and,  upon  request 

,  shall  excuse  the 

d^lberations,  and  other 

on  which  a  potential 


member 


ColTJ  mbla. 


take 


of  the  Council 
his  superior.  If 
tikatter  to  another  em- 
have  a  potential  con- 
be  has  no  Immediate 
such  steps  as  the 
rules  and  regula- 
from  Influence  over 
the  matter  on  which 
and 
'  Fhen  a  charge  of  con- 
Investigation  by  the 
of  the  Council 
or  a  member  of 
his  superior.  If  any, 
power  to  assign  the 
loyee  who  does  not 
of  Interest,  or  if  he 
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such  steps  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe 
through  rules  and  regtUatlons  to  remove  him- 
self from  Influence  over  actions  and  decisions 
on  the  matter  on  which  there  is  a  conflict 
of  Interest. 

(h)  Neither  the  Mayor  nor  any  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
represent  another  person  before  any  regula- 
tory agency  or  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia while  serving  in  such  office.  The 
preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  to  an  ap- 
pearance by  such  an  official  before  any  such 
agency  or  court  In  his  official  capacity. 

(1)     As  used  In  this  section,  the  term — 

(1)  "public  official"  means  the  office  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  Chairman  or  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  who  per- 
forms duties  of  the  type  generally  performed 
by  an  Individual  occupying  grade  GS-15  of 
the  General  Schedule  or  any  higher  grade  or 
position  ( as  determined  by  the  Board  regard- 
less of  the  rate  of  compensation  of  such 
Individual): 

(2)  "business"  means  any  corporation, 
partnership,  sole  proprietorship,  firm,  enter- 
prise, franchise,  association,  organization, 
self-employed  Individual,  holding  company. 
Joint  stock,  trust,  and  any  legal  entity 
through  which  business  is  conducted  for 
profit; 

(3)  "business  with  which  he  is  associated" 
means  any  business  of  which  the  person  or 
member  of  his  household  is  a  director,  officer, 
owner,  employee,  or  holder  of  stock  worth 
$1,000  or  more  at  fair  market  value,  and  any 
business  which  is  a  client  of  that  person; 

(4)  "household"  means  the  public  official 
and  his  hnmedlate  family;  and 

(5)  "Immediate  family"  means  the  public 
official's  spouse  and  any  parent,  brother,  or 
sister,  or  child  of  the  public  official,  and  the 
spouse  of  any  such  parent,  brother,  sister, 
or  child. 

DISCLOSURE    OF   FINANCIAL   INTEREST 

Sec.  502.  Any  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  public  office  who  at 
the  time  he  becomes  a  candidate,  does  not 
occupy  any  such  office,  shall  flle  within  one 
month  after  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  such 
office,  and  the  Mayor,  and  the  Chairman  and 
each  member  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  holding  office  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  (Sovern- 
mental  Reorganization  Act,  and  the  Chair- 
man and  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, shall  flle  annually,  with  the  Board  a 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of — 

(1)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  item 
of  income,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  by  him  or  by  him  and  his  spouse 
Jointly  during  the  preceding  calendar  year) 
which  exceeds  $100  In  amount  or  value.  In- 
cluding any  fee  or  other  honorarium  received 
by  him  for  or  In  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion or  delivery  of  any  speech  or  address 
attendance  at  any  convention  or  other  as- 
sembly of  individuals,  or  the  preparation  of 
any  article  or  other  composition  for  publica- 
tion, and  the  monetary  value  of  subsistence, 
entertainment,  travel,  and  other  facilities  re- 
ceived by  him  in  kind; 

(2)  the  identity  of  each  asset  held  by  him, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly  which  has 
a  value  In  excess  of  $1,000,  and  the  identity 
and  amount  of  each  liability  owned  by  him. 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  which  Is  In 
excess  of  $1,000  as  of  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year; 

(3)  any  transactions  in  securities  of  any 
business  entity  by  him,  or  by  him  and  his 
spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  his 
behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direction  during 


the  preceding  calendar  year  if  the  siggregate 
amount  involved  In  transactions  In  the  secu- 
rities of  such  business  entity  exceeds  $5,000 
during  such  year; 

(4)  all  transactions  In  commodities  by 
him,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by 
any  person  acting  on  his  behalf,  or  pursuant 
to  his  direction  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar: year  If  the  aggregate  amount  involved  In 
such  transactions  exceeds  $5,000; 

(5)  any  purchase  or  sale,  other  than  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  his  personal  residence, 
or  real  property  or  any  Interest  therein  by 
him,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by 
any  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant 
to  his  direction,  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  If  the  value  of  property  Involved  in 
such  purchase  or  sale  exceeds  $5,000;  and 

(6)  the  amount  of  each  tax  paid  by  the 
Individual,  or  by  the  individual  Eind  the  In- 
dividual's spouse  filing  jointly,  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  except  In  the  case  of 
candidates  filing  reports  during  calendar 
year  1974,  who  shall  file  reports  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  calendar  years. 

(b)  Any  candidate  for  nomination  for,  or 
election  to,  office  who  at  the  time  he  becomes 
a  candidate,  does  not  occupy  any  such  office, 
shall  file  within  one  month  after  he  becomes 
a  candidate  for  such  office,  and  the  Chair- 
man and  each  member  of  the  Council  and 
the  Mayor  holding  office  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Qovernment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act,  and  the  Chair- 
man and  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Eklu- 
catlon.  and  each  officer  and  employee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  who  per- 
forms duties  of  the  type  generally  performed 
by  an  Individual  occupying  grade  GS-15  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  any  higher 
grade  or  position  (as  determined  by  the 
Board  regardless  of  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion of  such  individual) ,  shall  file  with  the 
Board  in  a  sealed  envelope  marked  "Con- 
fidential Personal  Financial  Disclosure  of 
(name)",  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  In 
each  year,  the  following  reports  of  his  per- 
sonal financial  Interests : 

(1)  a  copy  of  the  returns  of  taxes,  declara- 
tions, statements,  or  other  dociunents  which 
he.  or  he  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  made  for 
the  preceding  year  in  compliance  with  the 
Income  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964; 

(2)  the  name  and  address  of  each  busi- 
ness or  professional  corporation,  firm,  or 
enterprise  In  which  he  was  an  officer,  direc- 
tor, partner,  proprietor,  or  employee  who  re- 
ceived compensation  during  the  preceding 
year  and  the  amount  of  such  compensation; 

(3)  the  Identity  of  each  trust  or  other 
fiduciary  relation  in  which  he  held  a  bene- 
ficial Interest  having  a  value  of  $10,000  or 
more,  and  the  identity,  if  known,  of  each  in- 
terest of  the  other  fiduciary  relation  in  real 
or  personal  property  in  which  the  candidate, 
officer,  or  employee  held  a  beneficial  interest 
having  a  value  of  $10,000  or  more,  at  any 
time  during  the  preceding  year.  If  he  cannot 
obtain  the  identity  of  the  fiduciary  interests, 
the  candidate,  officer,  or  employee  shall  re- 
quest the  fiduciary  to  report  that  Information 
to  the  Board  in  the  same  manner  that  re- 
ports are  filed  under  this  rule. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
section,  al!  papers  filed  under  this  section 
shall  be  kept  by  the  Board  In  the  custody  of 
the  Director  for  not  less  than  seven  years, 
and  while  so  kept  shall  remain  sealed.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  request  by  any  member  of  the 
Board  adopted  by  a  recorded  majority  vote 
of  the  full  Board  requesting  the  examination 
and  audit  of  any  of  the  reports  filed  by  any 
Individual  under  section  (b)  of  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  transmit  to  the  Board  the  en- 
velopes containing  such  reports.  Within  a 
reasonable  time  after  such  recorded  vote  has 
been  taken,  the  individual  concerned  shall 
be   informed   of   the   vote   to   examine   and 


audit,  and  shall  be  advised  of  the  nature  an  1 
scope  of  such  examination.  When  any  seale  1 
envelope  containing  any  such  report  is  r«  - 
ceived  by  the  Director,  such  envelope  may  t  e 
opened  and  the  contents  thereof  may  be  ej  - 
amlned  only  by  members  of  the  Board  in 
executive  session.  If,  upon  such  examlnatioi  i, 
the  Board  determines  that  further  considei  - 
ation  by  the  Board  is  warranted  and  with!  a 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  It  may  male 
the  contents  of  any  such  envelope  avallab  e 
for  any  \ise  by  any  member  of  the  Board,  c  r 
the  Director  or  General  Counsel  of  the  Boai  1 
which  is  required  for  the  discharge  of  hs 
official  duties.  The  Board  may  receive  tl  e 
papers  as  evidence,  after  giving  to  the  ind  - 
vldual  concerned  due  notice  and  opportunli  y 
for  hearing  In  a  closed  session.  The  Boaid 
shall  publicly  disclose  not  later  than  the  fin  t 
day  of  June  each  year  the  names  of  tl  e 
candidates,  officers,  and  employees  who  hai  e 
filed  a  report.  Any  paper  which  has  been  file  d 
with  the  Board  for  longer  than  seven  yeai  s. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  th  s 
section,  shall  be  returned  to  the  indivldu  il 
concerned  or  his  legal  representative.  In  tl  e 
event  of  the  death  or  termination  of  tl  e 
service  of  the  Mayor  or  Chairman  or  membi  ir 
of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ( ir 
Chairman  or  member  of  the  Board  of  Ed\i- 
cation,  or  officer  or  employee  of  the  Dlstri*  it 
of  Columbia,  such  papers  shall  be  return*  d 
unopened  to  such  Individual,  or  to  the  su  ■- 
viving  spouse  or  legal  representative  of  sue  h 
individual  within  one  year  of  such  date  <  ir 
termination  of  service. 

(d)  Reports  required  by  this  section  (oth  ir 
than  reports  so  required  by  candidates)  sha  11 
be  filed  not  later  than  sixty  days  followli  g 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  not  later  tha  n 
May  15  of  each  succeeding  year.  In  the  ca  le 
of  any  person  who  ceases,  prior  to  such  da  « 
in  any  year,  to  occupy  the  office  or  positic  n 
the  occupancy  of  which  Imposes  upon  hi  n 
the  reporting  requirements  contained  In  sul  i- 
sectlon  (a)  shall  file  such  report  on  the  la  it 
day  he  occupies  such  office  or  position,  or  c  n 
such  later  date,  not  more  than  three  montl  is 
after  such  last  day,  as  the  Board  may  prs- 
scrlbe. 

(e)  Reports  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Board  ma  y 
prescribe.  The  Board  may  provide  for  tie 
grouping  of  items  of  income,  sources  of  ii  i- 
come,  assets,  liabilities,  dealings  in  secur  i- 
tles  or  commodities,  and  purchaises  and  sal  is 
of  real  property,  when  separate  itemizatic  n 
Is  not  feasible  or  ts  not  necessary  for  an  a  i- 
curate  disclosure  of  the  Income,  net  wort  i, 
dealing  in  securities  and  commodities  i  ir 
purchases,  and  sales  of  rental  property  ( t 
any  individual. 

(f )  All  public  reports  filed  under  this  set  i- 
tlon  shall  be  maintained  by  the  Bocuxi  i  a 
public  records  which,  under  such  reasonab  e 
regulations  as  it  shadl  prescribe,  shall  te 
available  for  Inspection  by  members  of  tie 
public. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  n  - 
quired  by  this  section,  any  Individual  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  Mayor,  Chali  • 
man,  or  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Dlih 
trlct  of  Columbia,  or  Chairman  or  member  <  if 
the  Board  of  Education,  or  officer  or  enc- 
ployee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  durlcg 
any  calendar  year  If  such  Individual  serve  1 
In  any  such  position  for  more  than  s(x 
months  during  such  calendar  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  tbe 
term — 

(1)  "Income"  means  gross  Income  as  di - 
fined  In  section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954; 

(2)  "security"  meeuis  secvirlty  as  define  1 
In  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of  193  t, 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b) ; 

(3)  "commodity"  means  commodity  as  d<  - 
fined  In  section  2  of  the  Commodities  Ei - 
chamge  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2); 

(4)  "transactions  In  securities  or  commod  - 
ties"  means  amy  aM:qulsltlon,  holding,  witt- 
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holding,  use,  transfer,  or  other  disposition 
involving  any  security  or  commodity: 

(5)  'immediate  family"  means  the  child, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or  sister  of  an 
individual,  and  the  spouse  of  such  person; 
and 

(6t  "tax"  means  the  taxes  Imposed  under 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  under  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1947.  and  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Works  Act  of  1954  and  any  other 
provision  of  law  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
property  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
TITLE     VI— PENALTIES     AND     ENFORCE- 
MENT TAX  CREDITS.  USE  OP  SURPLUS 
CAMPAIGN     FUNDS.     STUDY     OP     1974 
ELECTION   AND   REPORT   BY   COUNCIL, 
EFFECTIVE    DATES,    AMENDMENTS    TO 
DISTRICT     OP     COLUMBIA     ELECTION 
ACT.  AND  AUTHORIZATION 

PENALTIES   AND   ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  601  (&)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  section  306(f)  of  this  Act,  any  person  or 
political  committee  who  violates  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  S5.000,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
longer  than  six  months,  or  both. 

(b)  The  penalties  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  or  political 
committee  who.  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  during  calendar  year  1974,  makes 
political  contributions  or  receives  political 
contributions  or  makes  any  political  cam- 
paign expenditures,  in  excess  of  any  limita- 
tion placed  on  such  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures by  this  Act,  except  such  person 
or  political  committee  shall  not  make  any 
further  such  contributions  or  expenditures 
during  the  remainder  of  calender  year  1974. 

fci  Prosecutions  of  violations  of  this  Act 
shall  be  brought  by  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia  shaU,  on 
or  tapfore  January  31  of  each  year,  report  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  disposition 
of  cases  prosecuted  for  violations  of  this  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year 
in  which  such  report  is  submitted. 

TAX   CKEDrr  FOB   CAMPAIGN   CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Title  VI  of  article  I  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-1567-^7- 
I567e)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
that  title  the  following: 

•Sec.  7.  (a)  Credit  for  Caupaicn  Contri- 
RUTicNS. —  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
residents  of  the  District  to  participate  in  the 
election  process  in  the  District,  there  shall 
be  allowed  to  an  Individual  a  credit  against 
the  tax  (If  any>  imposed  by  this  article  in 
an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  any 
campaign  contribution  made  to  any  candi- 
date for  election  to  any  office  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act.  but  in  no  event  shall  such 
credit  exceed  the  amount  of  812.50.  or  $25  in 
the  case  of  married  persons  filing  a  Joint 
return. 

"'b)(l)  A  husband  and  wife  filing  sepa- 
rate returns  for  a  taxable  year  for  which  a 
Joint  return  could  ha.e  be^n  made  by  them 
may  claim  betveen  them  only  the  total 
credit  for  refund)  to  which  they  would  have 
been  entitled  under  this  section  had  a  Joint 
reurn  been  filed. 

'■(2)  No  individual  for  whom  a  personal 
exemption  was  allowed  on  another  Indlvirt- 
uars  return  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  (or 
refund)  under  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  article 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  part 
of  such  taljle  relating  to  title  VI  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  7.  Credit  for  campaign  contributions.". 

CSE   or   SURPLUS    CAMPAIGN    FUNDS 

Sec.  603.  Within  the  limitations  specified 
in  this  Act,  any  surplus,  residual,  or  unex- 


pended campaign 
to  a  political  party 
used  to  retire  the 
committee  which 
turned  to  the  donors 


fu^ds  shall  be  contributed 

for  political  purposes. 

•  debts  of  the  political 

recfeived  such  funds,  or  re- 

>n  a  pro  rata  basis. 


pro  )er 


A   STUDY    OF    1974 
BY 


ELECTION    AND   REPORT 
<  OT7NC1L 


dur  ng 


Jet 


Sec.  604.  (a)  The 
Columbia  shall, 
conduct  public  heaings 
prlate   investigation^ 
and  effect  of  this 
Columbia  Election 
in   the   District   of 
and    (2)    the 
modifying  either  or 
to  improve  electoral 
sure  open,  fair,  and 
palgns  In  the  Dlstrlctjof 

(b)   Upon  the  conplusion 
and   investigations 
a  public  report  on 
mendatlons.   Nothing 
construed  as  limiting 
ity  over  elections  in 
vested  in  the  Councl 
lumbla  Self-Governijent 
Reorganization  Act, 


A;t 


necess  ty 


t  le 


qouncll  of  the  District  of 
calendar  year  1975, 
and  other  appro- 
on    (1)    the   operation 
and  the  District  of 
on  the  elections  held 
::olumbia    during    1974; 
and   desirability   of 
1  loth  of  these  Acts  so  as 
machinery  and  to  in- 
effective election  cam- 
Columbia. 

of  its  hearings 
Council  shall   issue 
findings  and  recom- 
In    this   Act   shall    be 
the  legislative  author- 
District  of  Columbia 
by  the  District  of  Co- 
and  Governmental 


Ks 


tbe 


EFFECT  VE    DATES 


sectlc  n 


Sec.  605.  (a)   Title 
shall  take  effect  on  t 
this  Act,  except  the 
required  to  be  filed 
lltlcal  committee 
such  titles  shall 
required  under 
of  Columbia  Electlo]  i 
1-1113    (e)  )    with 
and  expenditures 
eractment  of  this 
1974. 

(b)  Titles  L  in.  V. 
take  effect  on  the  da 
Act. 


II  and  IV  of  this  Act 

e  date  of  enactment  of 

llrst  report  or  statement 

b  7  any  individual  or  po- 

ui  der   the   provisions   of 

inijude  that   information 

13(e)  of  the  District 

Act    (D.C.   Code,   sec. 

r*pect    to    contributions 

mi  de  before  the  date  of 

A(|t.  but  after  January  i, 

and  VI  of  this  Act  shall 
e  of  enactment  of  this 


ELECT!  ON 


Sec.  606.  (a)  Section 
Columbia  Election 
1113)  Is  amended  to 


sentei  ce 


"Atr 
"Sec.  13.  There  ar( 
be  appropriated,  out 
Treasury  to  the  credl 
lumbia  not  otherwl  ;e 
sums  as  are  necessar; 
poses  of  this  Act 

(b)  The  first 
section  4  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read 

"(b)  For  dutv 
of  the  enactment  of 
January  1,  1975,  each 
for  each  day  of  duty 
paid  compensation  s 
each  such  day.  Such 
paid  without  regard 
tation." 

(c)  The  amendme4t 
(a)  shall  not  affect 
son  arising  out  of  anj 
of    the    Dl.strlct   of 
committed  before  th« 
this  title,  and  any 
respect  to  such  a  v 

authority 
Sec.  607. 
vision  cf  law.  or  any 
this  Act  shall  be 
authority  of  the 
Columbia  to  enact 
or   after  January  2 
District  of  Columbia 
Governmental 
spect  ti  any  matter 

AUnrORIZATION 

Sec.  608.  Amounts 
tlon   722  of  the 
Government  and 


RECORD— SENATE 


AMENDMENTS   TO    DfSTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 
ACT 


13  of  the  District  of 
Afct    (D.C.   Code,  sec.    1- 
ead  as  follows: 


;lZATION 

hereby  authorized  to 
of  any  money  in  the 
of  the  District  of  Co- 
appropriated,    such 
to  carry  out  the  pur- 


of  subsection  (b)  of 

DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1104) 

I  follows: 

performed  after  the  date 

this  Act  and  prior  to 

member  of  the  Board. 

so  performed,  shall  be 

the  rate  of  $150  for 

compensation  shall  be 

to   any   annual    11ml- 


made  by  subsection 

liability  of  any  per- 

vlolation  of  section  13 

(Jolumbla   Election  Act 

date  of  enactment  of 

ajtlcn  commenced  with 

ion  shall  not  abate. 

OP  council 


t  le 


la  atl 


any 
"^  975, 


Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 

•ule  of  law.  nothing  In 

coi*trued  as  limiting  the 

Cotiicll  of  the  District  of 

act  or  resolution,  on 

pursuant  to  the 

Self-Government  and 

Reorganization  Act   with  re- 

c  jvered  by  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATION 

uthorized  under  sec- 
Dlstllct  of  Columbia  Self- 
Govprnmental  Reorganlza- 


ip 


tlon  Act  may  be  usee 
poses  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment 
The  amendment 

grossed  and  the  bil 

time. 
The  bill  was  read 

passed. 


vas  agreed  to. 
as  ordered  to  be  en- 
to  be  read  a  third 

the  third  time,  and 


DEATH  OF  POHMER 
ERNEST 


SENATOR 
(IRUENING 


and 


time 


Mr.    MANSFIELTi 
was  with  deep 
formed  last  night 
late  colleague,  the 
Alaska,  Ernest  Gruejiing, 

Ernest  Gruenlng 
able  career.  Trained 
cine,  he  instead  deyoted 
welfare  of  people 
sense. 

He  was  an 
Senate.  He  made 
His  voice  was  hearl 
with  vigor  and  with 

I  wish  at  this 
half  of  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Gruenlng  our 
profoimd  sympathy, 
our  condolences  in 
May  his  soul  rest 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTJT 
who  served  with  thn 
tingulshed    Senator 
will  grieve  for  his 
him. 

My  wife  and  I  extend 
dolences  to  Mrs 
a  longetime  friend 

He  was  a  man 
and  who  articulated 
never   mistook   the 
disagreeing,  which 
to  do,  and  disagreeable 


Mr.   President,  it 

sorrow  that  a  I  was  in- 

the  passing  of  our 

^rmer  Senator  from 

ling. 

has  had  a  remark- 
to  practice  medi- 
himself  to  the 
causes  in  another 


outstanding  Member  of  the 
nany  contributions. 
1.  and  it  was  heard 
logic, 
to  express  on  be- 
MansjField  and  myself  to 
sense  of  deep  loss, 
and  to  extend  to  her 
ler  hour  of  need, 
n  peace. 

.  Mr.  President,  we 

late  and  very  dis- 

Ernest    Gruenlng, 

fpmily.  We  will  miss 

our  sincere  con- 
Grfuening,  who  is  also 


who 


was. 

He  was  a  man  whofee 
respect,  even  though 
to  be  at  times  in  a 
and  at  other  times 
the  Senate  to  his 

He  has  left  his  m^rk 
and  he  was  indeed  a 
bering,  as  we  remenjber 

I  think  I  may 
same  terms  that  Cic0ro 
tion  on  the  death 
when  he  said : 


vie  V 


Vir  et  fortlsslmus  in 
mus  In  re  suscepta. 

Which  is  to  say,  a 
in  public  life  and 
which  he  had  imdertaken 

This  I  think  is 
our  departed  friend 

Mr.  MANSFIELD 
much  time  do  I  havfe 

The  PRESHDENT 
Senator  from  Montana 
left. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD 
as  the  Senator  from 
desire  to  speak  on 
former  colleague. 

Mr.    McGOVERN. 
wanted  to  just  say 
our  friend  and  fornler 
tor  Gruenlng. 

It  was  my  privilege 
with  him  here  in 
number  of  years, 
know  him  as  a  close 


the 
bit 
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fitting  to  be  said  for 

Mr.  President,  how 
left? 

pro  tempore.  The 
has  6  minutes 

I  3^eid  such  time 
South  Dakota  may 
the  passing  of  our 
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to  work  with  him  very  closely  in  the 
course  of  the  1972  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  and  also  during  1971  in  the 
contest  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination. 

I  always  will  think  of  Senator  Gruen- 
lng as  a  man  who  brought  great  passion 
and  personal  commitment,  and  a  healthy 
sense  of  moral  outrage,  to  the  problems 
that  faced  our  coimtry. 

I  remember  during  all  of  1971  when 
we  were  scheduling  him  for  appearances 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  he 
always  insisted  on  a  very  heavy  sched- 
ule. He  felt  that  it  was  not  a  good  day 
if  there  were  not  at  least  10  or  11  events 
scheduled,  sometimes  in  that  many  dif- 
ferent communities. 

On  one  occasion  when  he  arrived  at  a 
particular  assignment  that  we  had  out- 
lined for  him  in  Wisconsin  during  the 
primary  there,  he  was  given  a  copy  of 
the  schedule  that  showed  a  30-minute 
break  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
and  he  asked  the  young  man  that  met 
him  at  the  airport  why  that  vacant  time 
was  left  on  the  schedule.  The  yoimg  man 
said,  "Well,  Senator,  Senator  McGov- 
ERN  has  told  us  that  when  he  comes  in 
he  likes  about  a  30-  or  40-minutes  break 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  to  get 
a  little  rest." 

Ernest  Greiming  said,  "Well,  George  is 
a  young  man;  he  needs  his  rest  in  the 
afternoon.  But,"  he  said,  "At  my  age  you 
do  not  need  as  much  rest.  Let  us  sched- 
ule another  stop." 

So  that  was  the  way  he  worked 
throughout  his  life. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
Jules  Witcover,  the  distinguished  politi- 
cal writer  for  that  paper,  has  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  Senator  Gruening's 
life. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening.  Father  of  Alaska 
Statehood 

(By   Jules   Witcover) 

Ernest  H.  Gruenlng,  generally  regarded  as 
the  father  of  Alaska  statehood,  one  of  its 
first  two  U.S.  senators  and  among  the  earliest 
and  strongest  voices  raised  In  the  Senate 
against  the  Vietnam  war,  died  yesterday  eve- 
ning at  87. 

Sen.  Gruenlng  died  at  6:20  p.m.  at  Doc- 
tors Hospital,  where  he  been  undergoing 
treatment  for  cancer. 

In  a  career  that  started  with  formal  train- 
ing to  be  a  doctor.  Sen.  Gruening  was  in  turn 
a  newspaper  reporter  and  editor,  magazine 
editor,  foreign  correspondent,  author,  his- 
torian, publicist,  diplomat,  territorial  gov- 
ernor and  lobbyist  before  entering  the  Sen- 
ata  in  1959. 

In  his  two  terms,  he  was  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's most  outspoken  liberals,  a  pioneer  In 
the  fields  of  birth  and  world  population  con- 
trol, and  one  of  Its  two  most  steadfast  and 
bitter  foes  of  U.S.  Intervention  in  Vietnam. 

He  was  probably  best  known  for  his  vote, 
along  with  fellow  Democratic  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon,  against  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  of  August,  1964,  that  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  used  as  blanket  author- 
ization to  escalate  U.S.  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Ten  months  earlier,  m  October,  1963,  he 
criticized  on  the  Senate  floor  the  "sheer 
hypocrisy"  of  sending  12.000  U.S.  troops  into 
Vietnam  and  calling  them  "technicians."  On 


March  10,  1964,  he  made  the  first  major 
Senate  speech  calling  on  the  United  States 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  In  it,  he  decried  the 
loss  of  American  lives  "in  seeking  vainly  In 
this  remote  Jungle  to  shore  up  self-serving 
corrupt  dynasts  or  their  self-imposed  suc- 
cessors." and  declared: 

"I  consider  the  life  of  one  American  boy 
worth  more  than  this  putrid  mess.  I  consider 
every  additional  life  that  is  sacrificed  In  tliis 
forlorn  venture  a  tragedy.  Some  day — not 
distant — If  this  sacrificing  continues,  it  will 
be  denounced  as  a  crime." 

To  the  last.  Ernest  Gruenlng  was  an  out- 
spoken battler  for  the  cavises  he  espoused 
and  an  uncompromising  critic  of  his  politi- 
cal foes. 

Prom  his  bed  at  Doctors  Hospital  in  eaa-ly 
June,  he  followed  the  progress  of  the  im- 
peachment Inquiry  against  President  Nixon 
in  the  dally  newspapers  and  discussed  It 
vigorously  and  with  a  sense  of  outrage  with 
callers.  He  Insisted  not  only  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  Impeached,  but  that  he 
should  be  convicted  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, thrown  out  of  ofBce,  then  pros- 
ecuted as  a  citizen,  convicted  again  and  put 
In  Jail  as  an  example  that  American  Justice 
still  worked. 

He  embraced  and  lived  the  admonition 
of  the  Welsh  poet,  Dylan  Thomas,  that  the 
elderly  not  let  their  lives  trickle  out  mean- 
Inglessly  and  obediently: 

"Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night. 
Old  age  should  bum  and  rave  at  close  of  day: 
Rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light." 

Ernest  Henry  Gruenlng  raged  in  his  youth, 
his  middle  age  and  at  the  close  of  his  days 
In  as  varied  a  public  career  as  any  man  who 
ever  sat  In  the  United  States  Senate.  His  col- 
league and  friend.  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humplirey, 
once  called  him  "the  20th  century  Benjamin 
Franklin,"  but  he  might  have  compared  him 
to  the  versatile  Thomas  Jefferson  as  well. 

Bom  In  New  York  City  on  Feb.  6.  1887,  to 
Emll  Gruenlng,  a  prominent  eye  and  ear 
surgeon,  and  Phebe  Fridenberg  Gruening, 
he  attended  local  schools  and  then  Harvard, 
planning  to  follow  his  father  into  medicine. 
He  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  1907 
and  then  entered  Harvard  medical  school. 

But  a  doctor's  life  did  not  api>eal  to  him; 
he  was  already  a  young  man  of  broad  inter- 
ests in  public  affairs,  iiterattire  and  people, 
and  those  interests,  and  some  of  his  friends, 
puUed  him  Inexorably  toward  the  newspaper 
business. 

His  best  friend.  Earl  Derr  Biggers.  later 
the  author  of  the  Charlie  Chan  detective 
stories,  was  drama  critic  for  the  Boston 
Traveler,  and  on  nights  when  there  was  more 
than  one  opening,  Biggers  asked  Sen.  Gruen- 
ing to  review  one  for  him. 

While  still  attending  medical  school.  Sen. 
Gruening  took  a  Job  on  the  Boston  American 
for  $15  a  week,  giving  up  an  internship  at 
the  Boston  City  Hospital.  On  his  father's 
advice,  he  later  went  back  and  finished 
school,  receiving  his  doctor  of  medicine  de- 
gree in  1912,  but  he  never  practiced — nor 
regretted  not  having  done  so. 

In  1913.  he  Joined  the  Boston  Herald  as 
a  reporter,  rewrite  man  and  copy  editor, 
and  a  year  later,  after  the  Herald  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Boston  Traveler,  became  an 
editorial  writer  and  then  the  Traveler's  man- 
aging editor  at  the  age  of  27. 

His  championing  of  social  Justice  and  the 
rights  of  minorities  was  manifested  in  one 
of  his  first  directives  to  the  staff.  He  ordered 
that  identification  of  Individuals  by  race  be 
dropped  unless  "It  Is  of  particular  and  spe- 
cial Interest  and  when  the  story  Is  manifestly 
Incomplete  and  Inaccurate  If  the  color  of 
the  person  Involved  is  concealed."  The 
Traveler  became  one  of  the  first  metropolitan 
newspapers  In  the  country  to  adopt  such  a 
policy. 

Sen.  Gruening  also  clamped  down  on  a 
practice  of  granting  favorable  theater  reviews 


in  return  for  advertising.  Later  when  be 
moved  to  the  Boston  Journal  as  managing 
editor,  he  successfully  fought  efforts  by  d  a- 
Jor  advertisers  In  the  city  to  control  the 
paper's  editorial  contents. 

When  the  United  States  entered  Wo 'Id 
War  I  m  1917.  Sen.  Gruening  came  to  Wai  h- 
ington  to  help  organize  the  bureau  of  1  n- 
ports  of  the  War  Trade  Board.  After  a  brief 
time  as  Tnanaging  editor  of  the  New  Yt  rk 
Tribune,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army,  rejectini ;  a 
medical  commission  and  instead  went  to  fi  Ad 
artillery  officers'  training  at  Camp  Zachi  jry 
Taylor,  Ky.,  where  he  was  a  candidate  for  an 
Army  commission  when  the  war  ended. 

Next  he  became  business  manager  of  ■  he 
Spanish  language  newspaper  La  Prensa  lor 
a  year,  helping  to  convert  It  from  a  wee  dy 
to  a  dally,  and  then  In  1920  became  mani  ^- 
Ing  editor  of  The  Nation,  where  he  recrul  ed 
such  writers  as  H.L.  Mencken.  Dorothy  Ci  n- 
field,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Willa  Gather  i  nd 
Theodore  Dreiser. 

At  The  Nation.  Sen.  Gruening  wrote  ai  ti- 
des and  editorials  attacking  VS.  mllitkry 
Intervention  in  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Repi  ib- 
11c  and  Nicaragua,  helping  to  trigger  a  S  in- 
ate  investigation  In  which  he  was  Invi  ed 
and  agreed  to  participated  on  the  scene. 

He  also  wrote  articles  critical  of  U.S.  po]  ley 
in  Mexico,  where  10  years  of  revolution  1  ad 
brought  much  foreign  exploitation  and  In- 
ternal political  turmoil. 

In  1923,  he  resigned  from  the  magaz  ine 
and  went  to  Mexico  on  a  reporting  assi  ;n- 
ment  for  Collier's  Weekly  and  The  Natl  on. 
From  that  experience  and  extensive  read]  ag, 
he  wrote  "Mexico  and  Its  Heritage."  publl  sh- 
ed m  1928  and  called  by  the  New  Y  )rk 
Herald  Tribune  "the  most  vigorous,  use  'ui, 
and  comprehensive  picture  yet  made  of  :he 
complex  present-day  conditions  below  the 
Rio  Grande." 

In  1963,  he  received  the  Order  of  the 
Aztec  Eagle,  the  Mexican  government's  hi  ;b- 
est  decoration,  for  the  l>ook,  which  the  t]  len 
Mexican  ambassador  to  the  United  Sta  :es, 
Antonio  CarrlUo  Flores.  called  "the  I  est 
book  written  by  a  non-Mexican  about  my 
country." 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  Gruening  continued  fi  ee- 
lance  writing,  taking  time  out  In  1924  to 
serve  as  director  of  national  publicity  for  the 
presidential  campaign  of  the  progre&iive 
candidate.  Robert  LaPoUette  of  Wlscon  sin. 
In  1927,  he  helped  found  and  became  the 
first  editor  of  the  Portland,  Maine,  Evening 
News,  and  In  five  years  buUt  it  Into  a  cms  ul- 
Ing  liberal  newspaper.  His  major  ba  ttle 
fought  and  won  there  was  the  blocking  ( f  a 
private  pK)wer  empire's  effort  to  reverse  la  ag- 
t'jne  Maine  policy  and  export  the  sta  te's 
water  power.  Later  he  wrote  a  book  atts  ek- 
ing private  power  interests.  "The  Pu)llc 
Pays,"  published  by  Vanguard  Press  in  lf31. 

in  1933.  Senator  Gruenlng  returned  to 
editorship  of  The  Nation,  making  re 
trips  to  Washington  to  report  on  the 
Deal  of  the  new  President.  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  Aware  of  Sen.  Gruening's  experi- 
ence In  Latin  America.  Roosevelt  appointed 
him  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
Seventh  Inter-American  Conference  In  M  >n- 
tevldeo,  at  which  the  FDR  "Good  Nelght  or " 
policy  long  sought  by  Sen.  Gruenlng  vaa 
formulated. 

After  a  brief  and  contentious  tenure  as 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post.  In  which  he 
fought  with  the  owner  over  suppre;  sed 
stories.  Sen.  Gruenlng  received  a  second  ap- 
pointment from  FDR.  one  that  was  desti  led 
to  have  the  greatest  impact  on  his  life  ind 
on  his  role  in  American  political  affairs.  He 
was  named  director  of  a  new  Division  of 
Territories  and  Island  Possessions  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  with  Jurtsdlci  Ion 
over  Hawaii  and  a  host  of  small  Pa4  Iflc 
Islands.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  md 
Alaska. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  concentrai  Ing 
bis  attentions  on  the  severe  poverty  prob  em 
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In  Puerto  Rico,  Sen.  Omening  made  his  first 
trip  to  Alaska  in  1936.  He  became  Immedi- 
ately enamored  of  the  place,  but  was  struck 
by  Its  Inaccessibility. 

He  pioneered  In  expanding  air  transporta- 
tion to  and  throughout  Alaska  and  In  the 
eventual  construction  of  the  Alcan  Highway, 
linking  the  territory  through  Canada  with 
the  United  States,  or  "the  lower  48"  as  It  was 
called  In  Alaska. 

Throughout  his  tenure,  Sen.  Gruenlng  was 
Involved  In  a  running  battle  with  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  but  in  1939, 
apparently  against  Ickes'  wishes,  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  governor  of  Alaska.  He  Im- 
mediately won  approval  of  a  new  system  of 
taxation  that  outraged  absentee  explolters-of 
the  territory's  raw  materials,  particularly  the 
large  salmon  Industry,  but  helped  launch  de- 
velopment of  Improved  school  and  public 
services. 

He  successfully  WEiged  a  campaign  against 
discrimination  against  Alaskans  in  eating 
places  throughout  the  territory,  and 
throughout  World  War  II  oversaw  the  Influx 
of  military  and  governmental  Installations 
that  m  1945  provided  the  base  and  popula- 
tion for  a  postwar  boom. 

Sen.  Gruenlng  served  nearly  14  years  as 
territorial  governor  and  capped  his  tenure 
as  leader  of  the  fight  for  Alaskan  statehood. 
He  personally  sought  to  educate  editors, 
members  of  Congress  and  fellow  governors 
about  the  territory's  readiness  for  state- 
hood— its  citizens  approved  a  referendum  in 
1946 — and  spoke  and  wrote  extensively  about 
Alaska. 

In  1954,  his  book,  "The  State  of  Alaska," 
chronicled  the  territory's  history  since  its 
discovery  In  1741,  and  in  1956  the  voters  of 
Alaska,  to  nudge  Congress,  elected  him  un- 
official "senator"  to  lobby  for  statehood  In 
Washington. 

Sen.  Gruenlng  undertook  the  assignment 
with  vigor  and  conviction,  bombarding  con- 
gressmen and  senators  with  statistics  and 
other  information  about  Alaska  and  arguing 
that  It  had  great  growth  potential  that  need- 
ed statehood  to  realize.  He  persuaded  Edna 
Ferber  to  write  a  novel  about  Alaska,  called 
"Ice  Palace,"  that  later  was  called  by  Clifton 
Fadlman  "the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabta  for  Alaska." 
In  June.  1958,  Congress  voted  statehood. 

Two  months  later,  Sen.  Gruenlng  was 
nominated  in  the  Democratic  primary  to  be 
one  of  the  new  state's  first  two  senators,  and 
he  won  In  the  fall,  beating  Republican  Mike 
Stepovlch.  He  was  an  Indefatigable  cam- 
paigner, as  one  voter  found  out  when  he 
told  the  candidate  that  "I'd  sooner  vote  for 
the  devil." 

Sen.  Gruenlng  replied,  "You  know,  he'd  be 
a  tough  buy  to  beat.  But  If  he  decides  not  to 
run,  do  you  suppose  you  could  switch  to  me?" 

The  voter  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  then 
said,  "Why  you  SOB,  I  might  vote  for  you 
yet." 

Even  before  he  entered  the  Senate,  Sen. 
Omening  had  also  been  a  staunch  advocate 
of  Hawaiian  statehood,  and  he  continued  the 
effort  there.  He  was  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
March,  1959.  when  the  Senate  voted  to 
make  Hawaii  the  50th  state. 

In  two  terms  In  the  Senate,  Sen.  Gruenlng 
compiled  a  strong  liberal  and  civil  rights  vot- 
ing record,  generally  aligning  himself  with 
Northern  Democrats,  and  was  a  leader  in 
pressing  for  expanding  federal  research  into 
birth  control  methods,  an  interest  he  pur- 
sued after  he  left  the  Senate. 

But  it  was  his  outspoken  early  stand 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam  that  highlighted 
his  Senate  service.  He  and  Morse  were  the 
only  senators  to  vote  against  appropriations 
bills  for  Vietnam  In  1965.  as  well  as  casting 
their  lonely  votes  against  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 

Sen.  Omening  continued  his  opposition  to 
the  war  In  the  Senate  until  he  lost  the  Dem- 
ccratlc  primary  In  1968  in  his  bid  for  a 
third  term,  and  thereafter  as  a  private  cltl- 
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am. 


bee  a 


St  ite 


exposi  Qg 


Smlih 
and 


that  good   night, 
ULd  rave  at  close  of 

dying  of  the  light." 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  1 1 
article,  he  quotes  Ds^an 
Advice  to  the  Elderly 

"Do  not  go  gentle  hit  i 
Old  age  should  bum 

day: 
Rage,  rage  against  th( 

I  think  no  words  c(  uld  better  describe 
Senator  Gruening  ripht  until  the  very 
end  of  his  life. 

I  arrived  at  the  Doctors  Hospital  last 
night  just  a  few  miqutes  after  Senator 
Gruening  died,  and  Mrs.  Gruening  was 
still  sitting  there  in  he  room  with  him. 
I  stayed  there  and  v  [sited  with  her  for 
about  an  hour  in  the  )resence  of  Senator 
Gruening  who  had  just  died,  and  we 
were  talking  wlthou ;  any  tears  at  all 
about  this  marvelousjlife  and  the  many 
things  that  he  did. 

Mrs.  Gruening  sperft  most  of  that  time 
expressing  her  thank^  and  her  gratitude 
and  her  joy  that  she 
to  share  some  60  year^  with  this  remark- 
able man. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Humphrey, 
once  described  him  i  s  the  20th  century 
Ben  Franklin  and,  I  think,  that  is  true, 
when  you  consider  alf  of  the  things  that 
he  did. 

He  had  a  degree  id  medicine;  he  was 
the  editor  of  a  numb  >r  of  leading  news- 
papers, the  editor  of 
he  was  a  territorial  C  rovernor  of  Alaska, 
the  father  of  Alaska  s  ;atehood ;  he  served 
with  great  distinctioi 
was  active  until  the  v(  ry  end  of  his  life. 

His  great  book,  wh  ch  he  entitled  ap- 
propriately "Many  Bittles," — and  he  is 
the  kind  of  man  who  saw  life  as  a  series 
of  battles — ends  on  tiese  words: 


the  course  of  that 
Thomas  on  his 


presi  nt — who 


The  rest  of  the  natlo  i 
example     and    recapti^e 
those — past    and 
and  preserved  the  spirit 
has  guided  and  galvanls  ed 
terday.   Along  with 
speak,  to  write,  to  thln^c 
also  be  freedom  from 
free  if  they  have  to  woiiler 
Thus  believing,  and  aqtlng 
shall  win  this  battle 
we  love  happen  again 


and 


Mr.   President,    so*ie 
Members  of  the  Senate 
self,  nominated  Senator 


needs  to  follow  the 
the    courage     of 
inculcated 
of  free  men  which 
America  until  yes- 
basic  freedoms  to 
as  we  please,  must 
.  Men  are  not  really 
whether  they  are. 
accordingly,  we 
make  the  America 


months    ago   5 

including  my- 

Gruening  for 
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the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  The  other  Sena- 
tors who  joined  with  me  in  that  effort 
were  Senators  CHtmcit,  Abourezk,  Hat- 
field, and  Nelson. 

I  would  like  to  ask  i  nanimous  consent 
that  our  letter  of  March  7  of  this 
year  to  the  Nobel  Peade  Prize  Committee 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nobel  Peace  Prize  CdMMrrrEE, 

DrAMI  lENSVElEN     19, 

Oslo,  Norway,  March  7,  1974. 

Dear  Members  op  the  <  JoMMrrrEE:  This  let- 
ter supports  a  cable  y<iu  have  already  re- 
ceived, placing  the  nam^s  of  our  former  col- 
league. United  States  Se  lator  Ernest  Omen- 
ing, in  nomination  for  tl  le  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Senator  Gruenlng's  leadership  in  the  quest 
for  peace  spans  many  issues  and  several  gen- 
erations. It  goes  back  as  far  as  the  magazine 
and  newspaper  editorial!  he  wrote  as  a  Jour- 
nalist against  the  "guiboat  diplomacy"  of 
the  1920's,  and  against  ;he  interventions  in 
Haiti,  the  Dominican  Ilepublic,  and  Nica- 
ragua. It  is  as  current  a  i  the  efforts  he  con- 
tinues now,  m  his  eighty-seventh  year, 
against  steps  which  wou;  d  heighten  the  dan- 
ger of  more  serious  con  rontatlons  in  Indo- 
china. For  all  of  those  years  he  has  truly 
been  an  Indefatigable  cliamplon  of  peace. 

But  his  most  remarkable  and  farsighted 
contributions  have  been  addressed  to  two  is- 
sues which  still  remain  at  the  forefront  of 
the  international  agencia.  One  is  the  con- 
tinuing war  in  Indochina.  The  other  Is  the 
ominous  growth  in  word  population. 

On  the  first.  It  may  be  1  ippropriate  to  recog- 
nize those  who  partlcip  ited  in  negotiations 
to  end  direct  American  i  avolvement  in  Indo- 
china. But  the  conflict  has  not  ended,  and 
the  risk  of  a  wider  wai  remains. 

Yet  there  Is  another  (ind  still  graver  risk. 
It  Is  that  in  our  relldf  over  the  end  of 
American  Involvement,  ^ve  may  see  obscured 
not  only  for  American  1  but  for  much  of 
humankind  the  urgent  1  essons  to  be  learned 
from  this  sad  experience — that  small  lands 
as  well  as  large  have  a  right  to  settle  their, 
own  affairs;  that  a  policy  of  unilateral  in- 
tervention can  only  d<  grade  the  Interna- 
tional agencies  created  to  resolve  disputes; 
that  even  powerful  natio  is  confront  the  tides 
of  nationalism  at  their  peril.  And  for  that 
reason  alone,  we  conte:id  that  to  advance 
the  purposes  of  the  Noliel  Peace  Prize,  it  Is 
prudent  to  honor  not  cnly  those  who  con- 
tinued but  then  finally  ended  a  grave  mis- 
take, but  also  one  American  who  was  the 
most  consistent,  the  mos  t  tireless,  and  among 
the  earliest  voices  urging  against  that  mis- 
take before  it  was  made. 

Senator  Gruenlng's  courage  and  fore- 
sight are  demonstrated  on  the  public  rec- 
ord. He  argued  against  American  interven- 
tion in  the  Vietnamese  civil  war  in  October 
of  1963,  when  the  quest)  on  was  still  whether 
U.S.  advisors  should  bii  assigned  to  stsslst 
the  government  then  In  power  in  Saigon.  He 
followed  in  March  of  19(  i4  with  a  more  com- 
prehensive address  In  th  s  United  States  Sen- 
ate entitled  "The  Unitel  States  Should  Get 
Out  of  Vietnam."  Short  y  thereafter,  he  be- 
gan pressing  for  referenc  e  of  the  issue  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  ceasefire  under  I  iternatlonal  super- 
vision. When  the  war  took  a  sharp  turn  to- 
ward escalation  in  Augist  of  1964,  he  was 
one  of  only  two  membeis  of  the  Senate  who 
voted  against  the  Gulf  c  f  Tonkin  resolution. 

But  there  is  an  even  t  lore  significant  con- 
tribution which  cannot  be  as  readily  traced. 
Senator  Gruening  has  coupled  his  words  of 
warning  with  ceaseless  efforts  both  in  the 
Congress  and  around  the  country  to  win  a 
reevaluatlon  and  a  reviirsal  of  U.S.  policy. 
He  authored  a  book,  V  etnam  Folly,  which 
still  stands  as  an  outstanding  doeumenta- 
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tlon  of  the  case  against  the  American  in- 
volvement and  escalation  In  Indochina.  He 
pleaded  the  case  tirelessly  with  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress,  not  only  In  formal 
debates  on  the  floor  but  in  conversations  in 
the  cloakrooms  and  offices.  Finally  he  took 
his  case  to  the  nation,  speaking  everywhere 
an  audience  could  be  found.  In  1963,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six,  he  launched  a  personal 
crusade  against  the  war.  More  than  a  dec- 
ade later  his  mdomitable  spirit  still  persists, 
and  his  crusade  still  goes  on. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  America  over 
the  past  decade  must  be  convinced  that  this 
Is  how  and  why  we  Anally  came  to  end  our 
direct  involvement  in  Indochina.  Those  who 
presided  over  the  process  of  negotiation  and 
withdrawal  had  earlier  been  among  the 
most  aggressive  supporters  of  escalation. 
Withdrawal  finally  came  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  decided  to  reverse  their  policy; 
it  came  because  Senator  Gruening  and  ulti- 
mately millions  of  others  worked  to  reverse 
American  politics.  At  last  a  new  course  be- 
came a  political  necessity. 

We  may  admire  those  who  had  the  pa- 
tience, the  energy,  and  the  wisdom  to  final- 
ly negotiate  the  settlement,  when  settle- 
ment was  the  demand  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. But  in  good  conscience,  the  name 
"peacemaker"  fits  Senator  Gruening  much 
better.  How  much  harder  was  his  task.  For 
he  embraced  the  cause  of  peace  when  it  was 
a  lonely  cause.  He  challenged  his  own  party. 
He  challenged  the  authority  which  made 
the  war.  In  1968  public  divisions  over  the 
war  In  Vietnam  cost  him  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  But  It  did  not  cost  the  country  his 
vision  and  leadership.  And  if  any  one  per- 
son Is  responsible  more  than  any  other  for 
ending  the  tragic  role  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam,  it  is  this  wise  and  villant  public 
citizen. 

For  that  alone,  we  submit  that  this  nomi- 
nation should  have  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee.  But  Senator 
Gruenmg  has  taken  an  early,  leading  role  in 
another  area  of  overriding  worldwide  con- 
cern. 

The  United  Nations  has  proclaimed  1974 
World  Population  Year,  demonstrating  what 
has  now  become  a  nearly  universal  recogni- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  this  issue  to  peace 
and  stability  in  the  world.  Few  knowledge- 
able discussions  of  the  prospects  for  peace 
now  fall  to  account  for  the  need  to  limit 
population  growth,  to  husband  our  planet's 
scarce  resources  and  to  assure  that  their  use 
win  ultimately  serve  to  close  the  perilous 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations. 

Senator  Gruening  saw  this  in  the  first  de- 
cade of  the  century.  He  contended  then  that 
population  control  was  an  essential  step  to- 
ward higher  health  standards  and  the  elim- 
ination of  poverty,  and  eventually  toward 
a  more  civilized  and  peaceful  world.  As  a 
journalist,  he  wrote  his  controversial  views 
on  the  subject  into  his  newspaper  editorials. 
He  participated  in  a  conference  on  birth  con- 
trol sponsored  by  crusader  Margaret  Sanger 
in  1921,  at  a  time  when  tidvocacy  of  such  a 
cause  was  not  only  unpopular  but  dangerous. 
As  Director  of  the  United  States  Division  of 
Territories  and  Island  Possessions  under 
President  Roosevelt  In  the  1930's  he  helped 
establish  maternal  health  clinics  in  Puerto 
Rico,  a  step  credited  with  significant  social 
and  economic  progress  In  that  land. 

When  he  came  to  the  Congress,  Senator 
Omening  at  first  found  attitudes  on  popula- 
tion control  issues  which  did  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  hostility  of  the  1920's.  Again 
he  became  the  patient  but  persistent  educa- 
tor. In  1963  he  cosponsored  legislation  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  Presidential  Com- 
mittee on  Population  to  research  and  expose 
the  problem.  He  sponsored  his  own,  more 
ambitious  bill  to  support  the  publication 
and  distribution,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  of  information  on  population 
control.  Then,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  he  held 
no  less  than  thirty-two  hearings  over  the 
course  of  three  years. 

The  effort  was  productive.  The  Family 
Plannmg  Service  and  Population  Research 
Act  was  passed.  An  Office  of  Population  Af- 
fairs was  created  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  A  svim  of 
8175  million  was  appropriated  to  foster  birth 
control  programs  abroad.  In  contrast  to  the 
cautious  climate  of  Just  ten  years  ago,  such 
programs  have  become  widely  accepted  and 
supported  as  Indispensable  national  and  In- 
ternational programs. 

The  challenge  remains.  But  again,  what 
progress  has  been  made  and  what  toterna- 
tlonal  leadership  the  United  States  has  sup- 
plied stands  largely  as  a  monument  to  the 
foresight  and  good  works  of  one  man,  Sena- 
tor Ernest  Omening. 

This,  then,  is  the  statesman  we  recom- 
mend to  the  Committee.  He  is  a  man  of  en- 
ergy, of  integrity,  and  of  absolute  dedication 
to  Justice  and  to  the  cause  of  peace.  He  fights 
tirelessly  for  what  he  believes — and  we  have 
learned  that  what  he  believes  is  usually 
right. 

Senator  Gruenlng's  example  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  best  In  all  of  us.  The  Committee's 
decision  to  honor  him  would  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  best  ideals  advanced  since  1901 
by  the  Nobel  Prize — for  "peace  congresses," 
for  the  "abolishment  of  reduction  of  stand- 
ing armies,"  and,  above  all,  for  "the  frater- 
nity of  nations." 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  Aboitrezk, 
Frank  Church, 
Oaylord  Nelson, 
George  McGovern, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

VS.  Senators. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  America 
suffered  a  grevious  loss  yesterday  eve- 
ning. Ernest  Gruenlng's  last  battle, 
which  he  nobly  fought  against  cancer  for 
nearly  3  years  while  he  completed  his 
book  chronicling  the  "Many  Battles" 
fought  during  his  87  years,  ended  at  6:20 
p.m.  in  Doctors  Hospital. 

I,  personally,  feel  this  loss.  Having 
been  opponents  In  elections,  and  friends 
and  associates  in  many  battles.  Ernest 
Gruening  and  I  have  worked  together 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  shall  miss 
his  advice  and  counsel  and  deeply  mom 
his  passing. 

Alaskans,  especially,  feel  a  great  sense 
of  loss  today,  for  during  the  last  30 
years  of  his  life  Ernest  Gruening — as  ter- 
ritorial Governor,  activist  for  statehood. 
U.S.  Senator,  and  finally  as  a  private,  but 
still  active  and  vocal,  citizen — fought 
some  of  his  greatest  battles  for  Alaska. 
And  in  doing  so  he  won  the  lasting  re- 
spect and  love  of  Alaskans. 

As  territorial  Governor.  Ernest  Gruen- 
ing championed  Alaska's  cause  against 
those  who  exploited  our  natural  resources 
and  left  nothing  for  Alaskans  in  return. 
At  the  same  time  he  helped  bring  about 
ordered  development  for  the  benefit  of 
Alaska  residents,  and  he  led  the  way  for 
improved  schools  and  public  services.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  work  for  the  rights 
and  well-being  of  Alaska  Natives,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  danger 
of  Japanese  invasion  of  Alaska  in  early 
World  War  n  and  to  work  to  build  up 
the  territory's  defenses.  Toward  the  end 
of  his  governorship  he  was  perhaps  our 
ablest  leader  In  the  long  battle  for  state- 


hood. When  Alaska  became  the  49ti 
State,  Ernest  Gruening  continued  as  U.i  (. 
Senator  to  fight  for  Alaska's  progreis 
and  right  cf  self-determination. 

More  recently — during  the  past  year, 
in  fact — his  voice  was  still  heard  engage  d 
in  noble  battle  for  Alaska,  this  time  fcr 
the  Alaska  pipeline  and  against  arbitral  y 
Federal  lock-up  of  vast  amounts  of  Alaj  - 
kan  land. 

During  his  2  terms  in  the  Chamb(T 
Senator  Gruenlng's  efforts  expanded  to 
battles  of  nationwide  and  worldwide  sU  - 
nificance.  He  was  always  courageous  ar  d 
outspoken  in  fighting  for  what  he  b<i- 
lieved  was  right,  and  he  was  never  afrai  d 
to  keep  up  a  lonely  fight  against  over- 
whelming odds. 

Senator  Gruenlng's  many  battles  In 
these  Halls  and  on  this  floor  numbtr 
more  than  I  can  relate  in  this  statemen  t. 
Civil  rights,  the  rights  of  women,  dome  i- 
tic  social  issues  of  all  sorts,  worldwic  e 
issues  aimed  at  preserving  individuil 
rights  of  nations  and  people — in  all  the!  ;e 
he  was  a  dramatic  lesider.  Often  his  coi  i- 
science  led  him  to  stand  virtually  alone 
most  notably  in  his  early  oppostion  o 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Whether  or  not  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  agreed  with  him,  his  integri  y 
and  ability  to  stand  up  against  all  odAs 
for  his  beliefs  was  never  in  question. 

Alaska.  America,  and  the  world  as  a 
whole  owe  Ernest  Gruenlng  a  great  de  )t 
of  gratitude.  Throughout  his  career  is 
journalist,  public  servant,  governor.  Sen- 
ator, author  and  active  private  citizea, 
Ernest  Gruening  served  us  well. 

The  Washington  Post  article  this 
morning  on  Senator  Gruenlng's  dea  h 
included  a  verse  by  the  poet  Dylsn 
Thomas,  which  aptly  describes  the  phi- 
losophy by  which  Ernest  Gruening  llvisd 
out  his  last  years.  I  can  think  of  no  mo  re 
fitting  way  to  close  this  statement  thin 
to  repeat  that  verse: 
"Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night. 
Old  age  should  bum  and  rave  at  close    5f 

day; 
Rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the  llghl ." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  here 
today  in  great  sorrow.  The  death  last 
night  of  former  Senator  Ernest  i. 
Gruening  has  grieved  me  deeply.  He  w  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  ever  hitd 
in  the  Senate.  I  found  in  the  warmth  )f 
his  spirit,  and  in  the  depth  of  his  wis- 
dom and  experience  a  fountainhead  3f 
strength  to  which  I  turned  again  aiid 
again. 

I  began  to  realize  how  remarkable  w  is 
this  man,  how  prodigious  his  knowledje 
and  judgment,  during  the  recess  at  tie 
end  of  our  first  year  in  the  Senate,  whi  sn 
he.  Senator  Muskie  and  I  composed  a 
3-man  special  mission  to  the  Soviet  U  i- 
ion.  We  went  to  study  hydroelectric  d  b- 
velopment  on  Russia's  lakes  and  rivers  — 
to  survey  the  great  power  dams  they  we  re 
building.  We  took  with  us  a  number  of 
water  and  power  exp>erts  from  goven- 
ment  departments  and  private  grou]>s. 
But  we  soon  found  that  this  man  frcm 
Alaska  knew  almost  as  much  about  tie 
subject  we  were  studying  as  did  these 
who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  it.  lis 
knowledge  was  phenomenal. 

As  the  years  passed,  it  became  evide  tit 
that  Ernest  Gruening  was  a  man  wio 
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knew  a  prodigious  amount  about  a  lot  of 
subjects,  and  that  he  had  the  ability  and 
judgment  to  evaluate  what  he  knew,  and 
to  recommend  sound  courses  of  action 
based  upon  it. 

Can  we  ever  forget  that  it  was  Ernest 
Gniening  of  Alaska,  along  with  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon,  who  saw,  in  August 
1964.  the  pitfalls  for  America  in  agreeing 
to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  which 
provided  the  authority  to  escalate  U.S. 
involvement  in  South  Vietnam.  Had  the 
Nation  recognized  then  the  great  gift  of 
Ernest  Gruening  to  grasp  and  fvilly  to 
evaluate  the  essentials  of  a  situation,  and 
had  followed  his  counsel,  how  many 
traumatic  years  we  might  have  been 
saved. 

We  saw  the  fruits  of  this  great  gift 
again  and  again — in  Senator  Gruening's 
early  espousal  in  birth  and  world  popu- 
lation control,  and  In  some  of  the  action 
he  took  in  assuring  civil  rights  to  people 
with  whom  he  was  associated  long  before 
the  national  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Tliis  was  truly  a  remarkable  man — one 
of  the  most  remarkable  the  20th  century 
has  seen.  Who  else  had  a  successful  ca- 
reer in  so  many  fields?  First,  he  trained 
in  medicine,  and  became  an  M.D.,  then 
became  a  newspaper  reporter,  an  editor, 
a  magazine  editor,  and  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent, an  author,  a  historian,  a  oubli- 
cist,  a  diplomat,  and  finally  a  territorial 
Governor,  before  becoming  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. And  he  was  outstanding — a  pioneer — 
in  every  one  of  them.  Pew  in  America 
now  or  in  the  past  can  match  that  record. 

But  it  was  as  the  "Father  of  Alaska 
Statehood"  that  Ernest  Gruening  would 
want  most  to  be  remembered,  and  it  is  In 
this  capacity  that  we  pay  special  tribute 
to  him  today.  He — more  than  anyone 
else — lobbied  to  successful  conclusion 
legislation  providing  for  statehood  for 
Alaska.  He  had  been  Its  territorial  Gov- 
ernor, and  he  knew  its  potential.  In  typi- 
cal Gruening  fashion  he  assembled  all  of 
the  facts  in  favor  of  statehood  and  bom- 
barded Congress  with  them.  The  vigor 
and  conviction  with  which  he  pursued  his 
cause  overwhelmed  the  opposition,  and 
the  June  1,  1958,  victory  was  an  espe- 
cially sweet  one  to  him.  The  people  of 
Alaska  sent  him  to  the  Senate  in  grati- 
tude. 

Since  he  left  the  Senate  he  has  pur- 
sued the  work  he  started  here— particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  population  control — 
with  hio  customary  vigor.  In  so  doing,  he 
demonstrated  another  great  Gruening 
gift.  There  was  no  generation  gap  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned.  Young  people  re- 
lated to  him  just  as  avidly  as  did  people 
in  their  later  years.  He  was  a  man  for  all 
seasons — and  for  all  people. 

I  shall  greatly  miss  Ernest  Gruening. 
Our  relationship  remained  constant 
through  the  years,  even  after  he  left  the 
Senate.  He  was  a  cherished,  valued 
friend.  He  leaves  a  void  no  one  else  can 
fill. 

Phyllis  and  I  extend  to  his  wonderful 
wife,  Dorothy,  and  his  son,  Huntington, 
our  sincere  sympathy  at  this  time  of  their 
monumental  loss. 
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SENATE      CONCURRENT      RESOLU- 
TION 96— ADJOUflNMENT  OF  THE 
TWO      HOUSES 
1974 


UNTIL     JULY     8, 


Mr.   MANSFIELD 
behalf  of  the  distin^lshed 
leader  and  myself  I 
concurrent  resolutior 
immediately  considei?d 

The  ACTING 
pore.  The  clerk  will  rdport 

The  second  assist^t 
read  as  follows : 


Mr.  President,  on 

Rebublican 

send  to  the  desk  a 

and  ask  that  it  be 

d. 

PR]|SIDENT  pro  tem- 

legislative  clerk 


Thiirsi  lay, 


Prea  ident 


opt  lion. 


Resolved  by  the 
resentatives  concurring 
ate  adjourns  on 
shall  stand  adjourned 
8.  1974,  or  until  12 
after  their  respective 
reassemble  In 
this  resolution 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  o: 
sentatlves  and  the 
the  Senate  shall  notify 
House  and  Senate, 
whenever.  In  their 
terest  shall  warrant  It, 
jorlty  leader  of  the 
leader  of  the  House, 
nority  leader  of  the 
leader  of  the   House, 
written  request   with 
Senate  and  the  Cleric 
Congress  reassemble. 

The   concurrent 
Res.  96)  was  agreed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
that  the  resolution  .. 
Ing  the  resolution  of 
port  on  the  continuirig 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection 


Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 

That  when  the  Sen- 

.,  June  27,  1974,  It 

1  intil  12  noon  on  July 

no«  n  on  the  second  day 

Ml  mbers  are  notified  to 

accordar  ce  with  section  2  of 

whichefer  event  first  occurs. 

the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 

pro  tempore  of 

the  Members  of  the 

resp^tlvely,  to  reassemble 

the  public  In- 

3r  whene%'er  the  ma- 

and  the  majority 

act^g  jointly,  or  the  ml- 

and  the  minority 

ctlng  jointly,  file  a 

■  e^  Secretary  of  the 

the  House  that  the 


Senate 


Sei;  ate 


1  he 


ri  solution    (S.   Con. 
lt<. 


Ilr, 


President,  I  ask 
on  the  desk  pend- 
the  conference  re- 
resolution. 

pro  tem- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


lie 


PRHSIDENT 


JIMMIE  JOHNS  DN  RETIRES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  president,  is  there 
any  time  remaining  to  the  time  allotted 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader? 

The  ACTING  PREBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
has  5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  my  remain- 
ing time  to  the  dist  ngulshed  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  (Jriffin)  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
more  than  40  years  ago  a  yoimg  man 
came  from  Kentucky  to  Washington 
seeking  employment. 

Tomorrow,  he  will  retire  after  devot- 
ing 31  years  and  10  mDnths  of  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

I  refer,  of  course,  1o  James  L.  John- 
son, whom  we  all  knc  sv  as  "Jimmie." 

Few  men  have  served  the  Senate  so 
well  and  faithfully.  A  s  legislative  clerk, 
we  aU  have  benefited  by  his  helpfulness 
and  his  unfailing  good  humor. 

Jimmie  was  bom  in  Parkers  Lake,  Ky 
on  April  22, 1914.  He  ajttended  grade  and 
high  schools  in  Whiteley  City,  and  the 
Bowling  Green  Business  University  in 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

When  he  came  to  W  ishington  for  a  job 
he  found  his  way  into  the  office  of  the 
late  and  beloved  Albeli  B.  Barkley,  then 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  As  Jimmie 
recalls. 


It  was  Jtist  one  of 
needed   a  secretary.  I 
shorthand  and  typing  sc 
spot. 


those   things.  They 

iras  pretty  good  at 

I  was  hired  on  the 


remained  through 

ampaign  and  con- 

Barkley's  office 

br  fling  In  private 


Jimmie  worked  in  Senator  Barkley 's 
office  until  1943.  Theiteafter,  he  left  for 
the  first  of  two  stints  In  private  employ- 
ment. He  returned  in  [1948  to  work  with 
Senator  Barkley  and 
the  Truman-Barkley 
tinued  Vice  Presider 
until  1952. 

Then  he  had  anotl „  _.  , ^ 

business  but  came  back  to  the  Senate 
in  1955  as  registratlod  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  thfe  Senate.  In  addi- 
tion to  registration  cuerk — keeping  the 
records  on  lobbyists— [he  also  served  as 
asistant  legislative  clerk.  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Ted  Mansur.jhe  was  promoted 
to  that  positicHi. 

As  he  has  watched  from  a  front  row 
seat  the  inevitable  ijiarch  of  history, 
Jimmie  has  many  rfememberances  to 
carry  with  him  into  rietirement.  One  of 
the  most  memorable  was  standing  in  the 
Senate  the  day  that  Senator  Barkley 
made  an  impassed  Speech  and  then 
resigned  as  mjaority  Lsader  as  a  gesture 
of  protest  over  Presilent  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  veto  of  a  tax  bill.  Senator 
Barkley,  of  course,  was  immediately 
reelected. 

Jimmie,  I  understaid,  has  no  plans 
to  remain  Idle.  He  Is  Ii  terested  In  wood- 
working and  garden  ng  at  home  in 
McLean,  Va.,  and  in  fishing  and  golf. 
His  score  is  one  of  the  1:  lest  kept  secrets  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  He  als  3  looks  forward  to 
an  opportunity  for  a  ittle  more  travel, 
particularly  to  visit  his  sons,  James 
R.,  of  Long  Island,  K  .Y.,  and  Michael 
E..  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  md  their  families. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  in  saying  "thank 
you"  to  Jimmie  John  ion  for  his  many 
years  of  work  and  his  unfailing  good 
humor  and  in  being  a  wonderful  friend 
and  comrade  to  all  of  us.  We  wish  him 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  majiy  happy  and  re- 
warding retirement  yeirs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Titr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?        j 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  «ad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  acting 
has  just  put  into  wore 
of  all  the  Senate  fee 

Johnson.  There  is  notl  „ 

can  add  except  to  say  that  I  agree  com- 
pletely. And  I  know  I  speak  for  the  full 
Senate,  as  does  the  scting  Republican 
leader  by  saying  we  hi  ite  to  see  Jimmie 
go,  but  he  knows  wha;  he  is  doing.  He 
always  has  known,  ani  all  I  can  say  is 
Amen. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
just  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin)  noting  the  retirement 
of  the  Senate's  legislative  clerk,  James  L. 
Johnson.  Jimmie  has  i  lerved  the  Senate 
for  over  30  years  now 
will  be  felt  by  all  of  us. 

Joseph  McCaffrey,  a 

who  knows  the  work  ngs  of  Congress 
better  than  most  repor  «rs,  recently  said 


epublican  leader 
what  the  hearts 
toward  Jimmie 

anything  that  I 


and  his  absence 
local  broadcaster 
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that  Jimmie  was  most  valuable  because, 
sometimes,  he  was  the  only  person  in 
town  who  knew  what  the  Senate  was 

doing. 

I  know  that  I  can  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  that  Jimmie  will  be 
sorely  missed.  We  wish  him,  and  his 
family,  well  during  his  retirement  years. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern). 

(The  remarks  Senator  Tunney  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
3707,  providing  a  tax  credit  incentive  for 
increased  savings,  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


DOMESTIC  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  3458,  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Proxmire).  The  report  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  ■ 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  3458)  to  amend  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the 
conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  26,  1974,  at  p. 
21277.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  present  to  the  Senate 
this  conference  report  on  S.  3458. 

Six  days  ago,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  14354.  In  that 
report,  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
adpoted  provisions  under  which  the 
Secretary  is  required — during  the  next 
fiscal  year — to  use  section  32  funds  and 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  purchase  agriculture  commodi- 
ties that  are  not  In  surplus  to  maintain 
the  annually  programed  level  of  assist- 
ance for  programs  authorized  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  and  title  VII  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

Under  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
conferees  on  S.  3458,  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  purchase 


commodities  that  are  not  in  surplus 
would  be  made  mandatory  with  respect 
to  the  other  food  assistance  programs — 
Including  the  donation  of  commodities 
to  needy  families  pending  the  transition 
to  the  food  stamp  program,  institutions, 
supplemental  feeding  programs,  disaster 
relief,  summer  camps  for  children,  and 
the  family  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram on  Indian  reservations  not  request- 
ing a  food  stamp  program.  As  provided  In 
the  Senate  bill,  the  purchases  would  be 
made  "to  maintain  the  traditional  level 
of  assistance  for  food  assistance  pro- 
grams as  are  authorized  by  law. 

However,  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  S.  3458,  the  mandatory  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  purchase  com- 
modities that  are  not  in  surplus  would  be 
limited  in  duration  for  3  years  rather 
than  permanently  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  or  for  1  year  as  proposed  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  conference  agreement,  therefore, 
requires  the  Secretary  to  use  the  author- 
ity and  funds  of  section  32  of  Public  Law 
320,  74th  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds 
during  fiscal  year  1975  to  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  In  section  4(a)  of 
Public  Law  93-86,  as  amended,  but  for 
the  following  2  fiscal  years,  the  Secre- 
tary's mandate  would  be  tempered  by  the 
amoimts  Congress  may  provide  in  an- 
nual appropriation  bills. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
programs  would  be  carried  out  after 
fiscal  year  1975  only  with  funds  ?pe- 
cifically  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law 
93-86.  The  conference  agreement  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  permanent  appropria- 
tions, such  as  section  32  funds,  for 
carrying  out  the  programs  in  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the 
provision  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorizing the  Secretarj'  to  purchase  sea- 
food commodities  and  their  products. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  include 
a  clarification  of  the  language  contained 
in  subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  Public 
Law  93-«6  relating  to  "the  number  of 
adults  participating  in  the  activities"  of 
summer  camps  receiving  commodities 
under  section  4.  In  determining  "adult 
participation"  in  this  food  donation  pro- 
grsim,  the  Secretary  should  distinguish 
and  exclude  those  adults  who  perform 
basic  support  functions — such  as  per- 
sons performing  custodial  and  garden- 
ing duties — as  compared  to  those  adults 
who  act  in  direct  administrative  support 
of  the  summer  camp  programs. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not 
include  the  provisions  in  sections  2.  3, 
and  4  of  the  Senate  bill  treating  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  stamp  program 
on  Indian  reservations  differently  from 
the  administration  of  the  program  in  the 
States.  In  lieu  of  these  special  amend- 
ments to  the  Food  Stamp  Act,  which  ex- 
pires on  June  30,  1977,  the  conference 
agreement  would  give  Indian  reserva- 
tions the  option,  through  June  30,  1977, 
of  remaining  in  the  family  commodity 
distribution  program  rather  than  trans- 
ferring to  the  food  stamp  program. 


The  Senate  bill  would  have  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  each 
State  agency  62.5  percent  of  all  the  State 
agency's  costs  In  administering  the  food 
stamp  program.  At  present,  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
pay  each  State  62.5  percent  of  only  cer- 
tain designated  administrative  costs. 
The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment 
reducing  the  percentage  of  admiiiistra- 
tive  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
from  62.5  percent  to  50  percent. 

The  conferees  also  adopted  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  bill  requiring  reports 
from  the  States  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  administration  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, the  reports  are  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary. No  payment  of  administrative 
costs  shall  be  made  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  satisfied  that  the  State 
is  employing  enough  qualified  personnel 
to  administer  the  program  efficiently 
and  effectively. 

Finally,   the   conferees   adopted   the 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  establish- 
ing a  5-cent  minimum  rate  of  reim- 
bursement for  each  half  pint  of  milk 
served  in  the  special  milk  program.  The 
minimimi  rate  of  reimbursement  is  tc 
be  adjusted  annually,  beginning  with  the 
1976  fiscal  year,  to  refiect  changes  in  the 
series  of  food  away  from  home  of  thd 
Constuner  Price  Index  published  by  th<! 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Adjustments  are  t<i 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  one-fourtli 
cent.  Also,  in  lieu  of  a  stated  amoimt, 
appropriations  of  such  sums  as  may  b(i 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  program  ard 
authorized. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  with  th(t 
agreement  of  the  conferees.  We  wens 
able  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  Sen  • 
ate  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  b  ( 
required  to  maintain  the  purchase  o ' 
agricultural  commodities.  While  this 
conference  agreement  will  not  make  thit 
program  permanent,  as  would  the  Sen  • 
ate  bill,  it  will  require  that  the  progran  i 
be  continued  for  3  years. 

In  addition,  the  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted several  other  important  provi- 
slons  which  were  not  in  the  House  bil . 
As  a  result,  we  will  have  a  better  Foo  I 
stamp  program  and  a  better  special  mil  c 
program. 

I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  take  note  of  the  Senate's  ac  ■ 
tion  today.  The  USDA  has  already  sen ; 
letters  to  many  of  the  state  agencies 
telling  them  that  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution programs  will  be  terminatec . 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  USD  i 
has  a  policy  of  terminating  supplemen- 
tal food  programs  in  any  county  that 
transfers  from  a  family  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  to  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  conference  agreement  re- 
quires the  reversal  of  this  policy.  I  hops 
that  USDA  officials  will  immediatelsr 
write  these  State  administrators  to  ir- 
form  them  that  the  commodity  distr- 
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bution  programs  included  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
was  signed  unanimously  by  all  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  of  both 
parties.  As  I  have  stated,  it  has  to  do 
with  some  amendments  to  our  food  as- 
sistance program  that  will  make  it  a 
more  constructive  and  useful  program. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  it  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


tie 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


THE  HAWAIIAN  NATIVES  CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT  BILL 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  had  re- 
served 15  minutes  this  morning  to  speak 
at  length  on  the  Hawaiian  natives  claims 
settlement  bill  which  I  was  prepared  to 
introduce  this  morning.  But,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  ALOHA  Association  rep- 
resentatives here  in  Washington.  I  shall 
not  introduce  the  Hawaiian  natives 
claims  settlement  bill  in  the  Senate  to- 
day as  I  had  planned  to  do. 

Late  yesterday,  I  was  advised  by  the 
group's  leaders  that  they  had  met  with 
Senator  Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Afifairs 
Committee,  in  Senator  Inouye's  oflBce 
yesterday  afternoon.  It  was  reported  to 
me  that  Senator  Jackson  promised  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  Hawauan  natives 
claims  in  Hawaii  after  the  November 
election  this  year,  and  advised  them  not 
to  have  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

Because  Senator  Jackson  Is  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  ALOHA  group  de- 
cided to  take  his  advice  and  requested 
that  I  not  introduce  the  bill  as  planned. 

Members  of  my  staff  have  worked  16- 
and  18-hour  days  with  the  group  and 
their  lawyers  ever  since  they  arrived 
last  week  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  dead- 
line they  had  set  for  introduction  of  a 
bill— today,  June  27. 

I  mvself  met  a  number  of  times  with 
the  ALOHA  group  in  an  effort  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  strong,  valid  bill. 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  seventh  draft  of 
the  biU,  which  I  felt  was  an  excellent 
approach,  was  finally  put  together.  How- 
ever, late  yesterday  the  group's  leaders 
returned  to  my  office  to  advise  me  to  their 
meeting  with  Senator  Jackson. 

In  deference  to  their  desires.  I  shall  not 
introduce  the  Hawaiian  natives  claims 
settlement  bill  In  the  Senate  today.  I 
am  informed,  however  that  a  much  ear- 
lier and  different  version  of  this  measure 
is  being  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  this  afternoon. 

With  the  approach  taken  in  the 
seventh  draft  yesterday.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  fully  support  the  effort  of  the 
Hawaiian  people.  I  am  convinced  just 
compensation  must  be  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  the  native  Hawaiians  for 
the  illegal  acts  of  the  agents  of  the 


tie 


United  States  in 
in  the  Armed  Forces 
ment  to  assist  in 
sovereign  GovemmeAt 
taking  of  the  native 

Their  cause  is  jus 
fair.  I  urge  all  of 
Nation  to  join  in 
of  these  wrongs. 

Mr.  President,  majiy 
worked  hard  to 
the  wrongs  afflictec 
people.  The  delegation 
Nation's  Capitol  in 
ably  represented  th« 
I  commend  them.  I 
sent  that  the  namei 
delegation  from 
the  Record  at  this 

There  being  no 
were  ordered  to  be 
as  follows : 


1890's  in  calling 

of  the  U.S.  Govem- 

overthrow  of  the 

of  Hawaii  and  the 

Hawaiian  lands. 

and  the  request  is 

Hiwaii  and  this  great 

SUE  porting  the  righting 


prep  are 


people  in  Hawaii 

a  bill  to  redress 

on  the  Hawaiian 

who  came  to  our 

>ehalf  of  this  cause 

Hawaii  people  and 

isk  unanimous  con- 

of  all  the  ALOHA 

Harwall  be  printed  In 

p  )int. 

o  )jection,  the  names 
pi  inted  in  the  Record, 


List  of  ALOH  ^  Delegation 


If-esldent,  Dlrector-at- 

Maxwell,  Vice  Presl- 
il. 
Kuul^onoheaokahalelaulanl 
from  Oahu. 
.  Sr..  Treasurer,  Dl- 


.  Ho<  pii 


-at-Iarge. 
''ounder.  Senior  Advl- 

Olrector  from  Hawaii, 
from  Hawaii. 
Kawlka    Rose,    and 


Kekoa  D.  Kaapu 
large. 

Charles  Kauluwehll 
dent,  Director  from  Mafjl 

Mrs.     Lorlta 
Watland,  Secretary,  Director 

Richard  Kealoha 
rector  from  Maul 

WlUlam  Char,  Director 

Mrs.  Louisa  K.  Rice, 
sor  and  Director. 

Arthur  A.  Hoke,  Jr., 

Charles  Rose,  Director 

Mrs.    Charles    Rose 
Crystal  Rose. 

Mrs.  Elaine  Kamam^u 
from  Lanai. 

Henry  Wiebke 

Mrs.  Violet  Mays,  Director 

Mrs. 
rector  from  Oahu 

Jeremla  Kaluna, 

Arthur  W.  Kinney 

Mrs.  Pua  Prim. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keka\4lanl  Kalama 

Kalanl  Hatchle 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Ericl4on 

Stewart  Udall,  Attoifiey 

Richmond  F.  Allan 

Henry  B.  Tallafero, 


,  Direct  or 


Pouanulohlloan  ilamamau 
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Kaopulkl,  Director 

from  Molokal. 
from  Oahu. 

Beaver,  Dl- 


,  Dire  ;tor 
Dl  rector 


from  Kauai, 
from  Kauai. 


Attorney, 
attorney. 


^       QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. :  ulr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  i  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  time  just 
yielded  back  by  the  di  stinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  F>ng). 

The  PRESIDING  DFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  or<  ered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  third  assistait  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  -oil. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Vfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  (that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ord(  red. 


VITIATION  OF  OR]  )ER 
NITION  OF  SENATOR 
BYRD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
imanimous  consent 
the  time  allotted  to 
sistant  majority  leader 
West  Virginia  (Mr 
vacated,  and  that  10 
be  transferred  to  the 
ator  from  Idaho  ( 


the 


(^r 


FOR  RECOG- 
ROBERT  C. 


^r.  President,  I  ask 

;hat  the  order  for 

distinguished  as- 

the  Senator  from 

IloBERT  C.  Byrd),  be 

1  linutes  of  that  time 

distinguished  Sen- 

McClure)  . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.[  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  Sen- 
ator Fong's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  thje  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mi".  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ihat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  "be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  <t)FFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previoi|s  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


REHABILITATION|  PROGRAMS  IN 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  M±  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  oyer  the  last  couple 
of  years  about  recoriBtruction  in  Indo- 
china, and  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  war  victims  throughout  the  area.  An 
important  theme  in  phis  discussion,  es- 
pecially over  humanitarian  assistance 
for  war  victims,  has!  been  the  hope  in 
many  quarters  that  al  good  share  of  this 
effort  could  be  carried  out  under  some 
form  of  international  fciuspices — if  not  on 
a  regional  basis,  then  at  least  for  some 
of  the  special  people  problems  and  needs 
which  exist  in  the  separate  war-affected 
areas.  | 

Based  on  lengthy  hearings  and  inquiry 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  which 
I  serve  as  chairman;  in  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  a  special  subcom- 
mittee study  mission  to  Indochina  last 
year;  and  on  very  extensive  conversa- 
tions with  experts  an|d  government  offi- 
cials in  this  country  aiid  overseas,  I  have 
shared  this  hope.  And,  along  with  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated that  our  Government  actively 
encourage  and  support  initiatives  for  the 
expanding  participation  of  the  United 
Nations,  its  specialized  agencies,  the  In- 
ternational Red  Crosi  and  similar  orga- 
nizations in  relief  and  rehabilitation 
programs  in  Indochina.  Senators  may  re- 
call that  last  year,  the  Senate  adopted 
my  amendments  for  this  purpose  to  the 
fiscal  year  1974  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization bill.  I 

The  administration|s  policy  toward  in- 
ternationalizing assistance  for  Indo- 
china has  ben  ambiguous  to  say  the  least. 
Despite  public  statements  to  the  con- 
trary— before  the  Refugee  Subcommittee 
and  elsewhere — the  record  is  clear  that, 
apart  from  some  tokanism,  our  Govern- 
ment has  done  precious  little  to  encour- 
age or  support  humanitarism  initiatives 
by  the  United  Nationis  and  other  inter- 
national bodies. 

And  even  today,  when  a  more  positive 
attitude  seems  to  be  developing  within 
our  Government,  thel  administration  is 
attaching  unreasonable  conditions  to  our 
support  of  new  international  programs 
for  war  victims — and  [some  high  officials 
in  our  Government  seem  determined  to 
scuttle  the  small  programs  already  in 
operation. 

One  case  in  point  iikvolves  the  admin- 
istration's attitude  toward  the  modest 
Indochina  program  re  lently  approved  by 


the  Executive  Board  ol 


UNICEF.  We  have 
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indicated  our  general  support  for  an  ex- 
panding UNICEF  presence  in  Indo- 
china—but,  only  on  the  condition  that 
it  will  serve  the  administration's  policy 
of  maximizing  our  presence  and  continu- 
ing our  direct  involvement  in  the  polit- 
ical confrontations  in  the  area.  And  so 
we  are  attaching  political  strings  to  our 
UNICEF  contributions  and  trying  to 
block  the  agency's  freedom  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  children  wherever  they  exist 
in  Indochina.  I  submit  that  such  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  our  Government 
undercut  the  effectiveness  of  UNICEF 
and  threaten  to  unravel  the  interna- 
tional cooperation  which  is  needed  to 
meet  the  humanitarian  needs  of  orphans 
and  children  and  war  victims  through- 
out Indochina. 

But  an  even  more  distresssing  sign  of 
some  attitudes  in  our  Government,  is 
recorded  in  recent  "confidential"  cables 
to  the  Department  of  State  from  Am- 
bassador Graham  Martin  in  Saigon.  The 
cables  concern  American  relations  with 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross — ICRC — and  our  country's  support 
of  the  Indochina  relief  programs  of  the 
Indochina  Operational  Group — lOG — of 
the  International  Red  Cross. 

The  Ambassador's  cables  were  prompt- 
ed, apparently,  by  recent  ICRC  activ- 
ities relating  to  a  conference  of  govern- 
ment experts  which  will  meet  in  Switzer- 
land in  September  to  consider  restraints 
on  the  use  of  "weapons  that  may  cause 
unnecessary  suffering  or  have  indis- 
criminate effects."  In  an  effort  to  en- 
courage the  broadest  possible  participa- 
tion in  this  international  meeting,  the 
ICRC,  as  convener  of  the  conference,  has 
been  soliciting  the  views  of  individual 
governments  over  a  possible  invitation 
to  the  so-called  Provisional  Revolution- 
ary Government  of  South  Vietnam — 
PRG. 

As  the  United  States  did  earlier  this 
year  at  the  Geneva  Diplomatic  Confer- 
ence To  Update  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  1949,  our  Government  is  opposing  any 
participation  by  the  PRG  in  the  Septem- 
ber meeting.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good 
poUcy— 'but  the  fact  remains  that  Am- 
bassador Martin  has  even  objected  to  the 
issue  being  raised  by  the  ICRC.  In  a  re- 
cent cable  to  the  Department  of  State, 
he  said  this  "kicks  the  United  States — 
Government — around,"  and  he  accused 
the  ICRS  of  yielding  "to  Eastern  bloc, 
Nordic,  and  perhaps  other  pressures  to 
contemptuously  ignore  us." 

In  a  May  31  cable  from  Saigon,  the 
Ambassador  continues: 

One  of  the  reasons  may  be  that  through 
prior  experience  ICRC  feels  It  can  safely  do 
so.  For  example,  at  the  same  moment  we  were 
raising  the  question  of  "PRG"  attendance 
at  Lucerne,  State's  (cable)  on  25  May  In- 
structed Geneva  that  "AID/Washlngton 
plans  new  $2  million  grant  to  Red  Cross  lOG 
from  FY  75  appropriation  if  funds  permit." 
Perhaps  it  might  make  Impression  If  (U.S.) 
Mission  In  Geneva  were  to  indicate  that  it 
had  been  instructed,  without  explanation,  to 
withdraw  that  assurance. 

Ambassador  Martin  then  goes  on  to 
say  that — 

This  recommendation  Is  not  intended  as  a 
pressure  exerting  bluff.  If  the  ICRC  persists 
on  the  course  on  which  It  Is  tentatively  em- 
barked, we  have  serious  doubts  that  U.S. 
(Government)  Interests  will  be  served  by 
making  this  grant  and  we  wo\ild  not  approve 
a  final  decision  to  make  It. 


FoUowup  cables  from  Ambassador 
Martin  repeat  the  recommendation,  that 
the  "Department  should  instruct  Mission 
Geneva  to  indicate  to  the  ICRC  that  the 
tentative  assurance  previously  given  for 
$2  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1975  had  been 
withdrawn." 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  Ambassador's 
recommendation  is  a  petty  form  of  dip- 
lomatic blackmail — which  not  only  of- 
fends the  sensibilities  of  most  Americans, 
but  also  does  a  disservice  to  a  highly 
respected  international  organization. 
Moreover,  if  the  recommendation  is  car- 
ried out,  it  would  sabotage  needed  and 
important  international  humanitarian 
programs  among  war  victims,  especially 
in  Cambodia,  where  the  International 
Red  Cross  is  carrying  a  major  burden  in 
meeting  medical  needs  among  the  mil- 
lions of  refugees  and  civilian  casualties 
produced  by  continuing  war.  Given  the 
ICRC's  activities  and  interest  in  past 
years  over  American  POW's  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  organization's  possible 
assistance  in  the  full  accounting  of  our 
MIA's,  the  Ambassador's  recommenda- 
tion is  incredible. 

I  do  not  know  the  fate  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's recommendation.  But  I  hope  it  is 
flatly  rejected.  I  hope  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  the  good  sense  to  reaffirm  our 
support  of  the  lOG  and  its  humanitarian 
programs  in  Indochina,  and  that  our 
contribution  to  these  needed  humanitar- 
ian efforts  will  be  even  greater  than  in 
the  past.  This  would  be  in  line  with  the 
intent  of  Congress,  and  with  pledges 
given  to  me  personally  by  high  admin- 
istration officials  last  year  during  the 
foreign  aid  debate. 

I  bring  this  issue  to  the  Senate,  because 
it  raises  again  serious  questions  about 
the  qualifications  and  representation  of 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Saigon, 
who  continues  to  distort  congressional 
intent  and  the  stated  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration he  represents.  And  his  abuse 
of  the  International  Red  Cross,  whose 
humanitarian  services  are  indispensable 
around  the  world,  should  not  be  toler- 
ated by  any  American. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chussets  for  carrying  on  an  effort  that 
he  has  persistently  advanced  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  high  officials  of  our  Government 
over  many  years.  His  voice  has  been 
raised  a  good  many  times  on  behalf  of 
the  humanitarian  interests  that  we  have 
in  Southeast  Asia  as  against  the  military 
operations  that  continue  there. 

Everyone  who  was  acquainted  at  all 
with  the  tragedy  of  that  war  knows  that 
among  its  most  pitiful  victims  have  been 
the  children  and  the  innocent  civilians 
who  have  been  driven  out  of  their  homes, 
and  who,  in  some  cases,  lost  their  limbs 
and  their  lives.  South  Vietnam  is  filled 
with  orphan  children,  suffering  from  lack 
of  medical  care. 

In  1969  I  visited  South  Vietnam  hos- 
pitals where  one  could  see  two  and  three 
patients  lying  on  a  single  cot,  in  imventi- 
lated,  overheated  buildings  in  downtown 
Saigon,  built  on  the  floor,  with  not  even 


adequate  personnel  to  take  care  of  thei  ■ 
minimum  needs. 

Here  is  a  program  conducted  by  thi 
International  Red  Cross,  which  thit 
United  States  has  always  supported,  try  ■ 
ing  to  administer  to  people  of  this  kino , 
As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said  , 
because  that  organization  is  doing  wha ; 
it  has  always  done  in  trying  to  reach  be 
yond  political  lines  to  administer  to  in- 
nocent children  and  victims  of  this  war 
whether  they  are  in  an  area  controlle< 
by  the  PRG  or  the  Thieu  government, 
we  have  an  American  Ambassado:* 
threatening  them  with  diplomatic  black  ■ 
mail  and  threatening  to  withdraw  fundi  i 
from  that  organization  unless  it  is  rui. 
precisely  as  the  Ambassador  thinks  i ; 
should  be  nm. 

What  a  stark  contrast  that  is  to  thu 
way  we  permitted  the  Thieu  govemmen  ; 
to  sabotage  the  Paris  peace  agreemen ; 
and  to  continue  the  persecution  of  in- 
nocent prisoners,  and  to  do  everythini; 
they  could  to  imdo  the  work  of  the  Pari  i 
peace  conference. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  triei  1 
to  get  a  reduction  in  a  modest  amoun ; 
of  the  military  aid  we  are  pouring  int> 
South  Vietnam  at  $1  billion  a  year.  Hi 
called  for  a  reduction  of  some  $150  mil  • 
lion  and  that  was  turned  down.  Appar- 
ently there  is  plenty  of  money  to  con- 
tinue the  killing  and  destruction  in  Viet  ■ 
nam,  but  here,  with  an  organization  try  • 
ing  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  peopl! 
we  have  an  American  Ambassador,  wh) 
speaks  for  our  people  and  our  Govern- 
ment, trying  to  sabotage  one  of  the  grea  t 
humanitarian  organizations  of  the  work  . 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Massa  > 
chusetts  for  bringing  this  matter  to  thj 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  join  him  in  hoping  that 
Ambassador  Martin's  recommendatioi  i 
will  be  flatly  rejected  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  than  c 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  who.  a  5 
all  Americans  know,  has  really  appealed 
to  the  conscience  of  this  country  about 
our  policies  in  the  Indochina  Peninsuls . 

Here  we  are  talking  about  a  $2  millio:  i 
American  contribution  to  a  group  whic!  i 
has  had  general  support  from  people  a  I 
over  the  world,  an  organization  whic!  i 
has  responded  to  natural  disasters  an  1 
tragedies  in  every  part  of  the  world,  an 
organization  that  is  attempting,  as  th; 
Senator  pointed  out,  to  deal  with  onj 
million  orphans  in  South  Vietnam,  wher  i 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  under  th  j 
age  of  14  have  lost  arms  and  legs.  Ths 
average  waiting  time  there  is  manr 
months  and  even  years  for  a  prostheti ; 
device,  and  many  children  will  need  ii 
change  six  to  eight  times  over  a  lifetime , 

Here  we  are  delivering  munitions  ol 
war.  and  yet  we  have  been  unwillin  f 
and  unable  to  really  respond  to  human!  - 
tarian  needs.  Finally,  we  begin  to  try  t> 
support  an  international  organizatior , 
the  Red  Cross,  that  is  really  trjing  to  di  > 
something  about  children  and  the  inno  • 
cent  victims  of  war  in  the  Indochinu 
peninsula,  and  some  officials  are  trj'in  ; 
to  cut  off  American  support  of  the  orga  ■ 
nization  because  we  have  some  polic: ' 
considerations  in  terms  of  an  interna  ■ 
tional  meeting,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  try  to  put  some  limitations  on  th  ( 
weapons  of  war. 
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The  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  as  a 
combat  veteran,  understands  the  enor- 
mous growth  in  antipersonnel  weaponry 
being  used  in  all  wars  at  this  time.  Under 
Red  Cross  auspices,  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  there  was  a  meeting 
and  it  was  agreed  to  abandon  the  dum- 
dum bullet  because  it  outraged  the  sensi- 
bilities of  people  all  over  the  world.  We 
have  been  attempting  to  do  something  In 
areas  of  nuclear  weaponry  and  gas  war- 
fare because  we  are  so  outraged.  It  Is  a 
violation  of  human  dignity. 

Here  the  Red  Cross  itself  was  consider- 
ing what  steps  it  could  take  to  try  to  do 
something  about  the  type  of  weaponi-y 
which  in  terms  of  human  suffering  have 
been  magnified  so  dramatically,  and  they 
•were  only  trying  to  make  a  sounding  as 
to  who  should  participate  in  the  confer- 
ence; yet  we  seem  prepared  to  strike  out 
a  major  line  of  humanitarian  assistance 
in  order  to  carry  through  a  policy  con- 
sideration of  this  administration. 

Earlier  we  had  Mr.  Martin's  perform- 
ance of  suggesting  to  the  Department  of 
State  that  it  refuse  to  give  "honest  and 
detailed"  answers  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  interested  in  inquiring 
about  the  real  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  Indochina  and  our  ongoing  and 
continuing  commitments.  As  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  remember,  Mr. 
Martin  indicated  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  answer  those  inquiries 
through  its  congressional  liaison  office 
with  a  bland  report  rather  than  give  a 
full  explanation  of  our  responsibilities. 
What  I  bring  to  the  Senate  today  con- 
tinues to  reflect  adversely  on  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  man  who  is  supposedly  rep- 
resenting the  U.S.  interests  in  Saigon. 

I  serve  notice  that  I  am  going  to  con- 
tinue to  pxursue  these  interests  with  the 
appropriate  authorities  in  the  State  De- 
partment, and  try  to  learn  just  what  Mr. 
Martin  is  doing  in  Saigon,  because  I  fail 
to  see  where  he  is  really  representing 
American  interests — the  interests  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr.  Allen)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama to  use  his  allotted  time  at  this 
time.  I  would  be  delighted  to  make  it 
available  to  the  leadership  If  the  leader- 
ship desires  to  use  any  part  of  the  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
If  not,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  McCLiraE)  Is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  REPORT  OP 
SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  ACTIV- 
ITIES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  very 
soon  now  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activltes  will 
end  its  historic  work  and  issue  its  final 


report.  This  report  wUl  likely  carry  much 
weight  here  in  the  Benate  as  Congress 
begins  its  attempt  lo  reform  campaign 
laws  and  insure  a  better  election  process. 

I  am  compelled,  liherefore,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  rise  today  and  voice  my  con- 
cerns and  apprehensions  about  the  ques- 
tion of  evenhandediiess  or,  more  to  the 
point,  the  probable  Jack  thereof,  that  I 
hear  may  be  the  trademark  of  the  final 
report. 

I  think  certain  ai  pects  pertaining  to 
the  investigation  irocess  deserve  the 
scrutiny  of  my  colleiigues  as  well  as  the 
American  people  t<i  perhaps  place  in 
better  context  and  pi  srspective  the  forth- 
coming final  report. 

Mr.  President,  in  late  August  1973, 
Mr.  David  Dorsen,  a  distant  chief  coun- 
sel to  the  Waterga «  Committee,  sent 
questionnaires  to  wl  at  was  reported  by 
the  Washington  Sta  -News  as  a  "couple 
of  hundred  individu  il  contributors  and 
a  couple  of  hundrea  corporate  oflScials" 
who  helped  finance  the  1972  Presidential 
campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  officers  of  major 
corporations  with  accompanying  ques- 
tionnaires and  material;  and  the  letter 
to  individual  contri  >utors  with  accom- 
panying questionna]  res  and  material — 
both  of  which  are  i  igned  by  Mr.  Dor- 
sen — be  inserted  in  j  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLURE. 
course,  no  one  questl 
right  to  engage  in 
however,  it  should 
questionnaires  were] mailed  without  ei- 
ther an  accompanying  minority  signa- 
ture or  prior  approval  of  the  minority 
side  of  the  committ(  e. 

Judging  from  the  "eedback  to  the  mi- 
nority members,  the  mailing  was  geared 
heavily  toward  ]  lepubllcan-oriented 
companies  and  cor  tributors.  Some  of 
these  recipients,  sub)  equently,  were  sub- 
penaed  by  the  comm  ttee  and  sworn  tes- 
timony was  taken. 

I  am  informed,  :  Ht.  President,  that 
because  of  the  furoi  this  caused  among 
the  minority  membe  rs  of  the  committee 
and  at  the  urging  of  i  ome  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  an  additional 
questioimaire  was  nailed  to  a  number 
of  Democrat-orient(  d  corporations  and 
labor  unions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  cover  letter  for 
the  second  series  of  questionnaires  be 
printed  in  the  Recoi  d  following  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  along  with  the 
questions  and  othei    enclosed  material. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordi  sred. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  a  deputy  minority  coimsel,  Mr.  Don- 
ald G.  Sanders,  wai  at  least  allowed  to 
be  a  signatory'  to  tt:  is  second  mailing. 

Mr.  President,  I  lave  been  informed 
that  the  upcoming  final  report  by  the 
Watergate  Committee  gives,  at  best,  only 
passing  comments  a  )OUt  the  information 
received  from  this  s  cond  effort. 


Ir.  President,  of 
3ns  the  committee's 
luch  interrogatives; 
|e  noted  that  these 


In  light  of  Mr.    )ouglas  Caddy's  re-     sumption? 


cently  published  bookl  entitled  "The  One 
Hundred  Million  PaydfT,"  which  discusses 
organized  labor's  tremendous  financial 
interests  in  the  political  process  as  well 
as  today's  published  |  reports  about  ap- 
parent questionable  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  Democratic  i  campaigns  by  the 
Associated  Milk  Producers,  Inc.,  some 
very  significant  questions  arise  to  which 
the  American  people  and  the  U.S.  Senate 
deserve  explicit  answers — Answers  which 
I  sincerely  hope  are  lorthcoming  in  the 
committee's  final  report. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  why  did 
it  take  a  strong  reaction  to  the  initial 
questionnaire  to  get  ja  second  question- 
naire sent  to  Democilatic-oriented  orga- 
nizations including  labor  leaders  and 
labor  unions? 

Who  were  the  corporations  and  the  re- 
portedly 80  union  leaders  this  second 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  and  which  ones 
fully  replied  and  which  did  not — and 
why? 

Just  as  it  will  be  hWpful  In  our  efforts 
to  write  proper  campiign  reform  legisla- 
tion to  know  in  detail  corporate  abuses, 
would  not  the  information  contained  in 
the  returned  questionnaires  from  labor 
leaders  be  equally  imoortant  and  helpful 
to  the  Senate  in  drafting  legislation 
which  could  correct  actual  and/or  po- 
tential labor  abuses? 

Why,  Mr.  Presideni,  was  there  no  tes- 
timony taken  from  labor  leaders  by  the 
committee  In  its  investigation? 

How  can  the  Sena:e  draft  and  adopt 
proper  and  effective  campaign  reform 
legislation  without  kn  owing  the  degree  of 
involvement  of  corp  (rations  supportive 
of  both  sides  of  the  political  spectrum  and 
of  labor  leaders  ani  labor  unions  in 
campaigns? 

Mr.  President,  I  ajik  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  newspaper  articles  which 
bear  on  this  situation  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  following  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orde  red. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  read  just  very  briefiy  from  one  of 
those  articles. 

This  is  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Wheeling,  W.  Vii.,  Intelligencer  on 
May  22,  1974,  and  the  headline  of  that 
article  is  "Watergate)  Panel  Shields  La- 
bor Spending,  Leaksj  on  Union  Inquiry 
Strangely  Missing." 

I  quote  from  that  article.  It  says: 

Despite  the  lact  that  the  Ervln  committee 
has  leaked  constantly  I  like  a  huge  sponge 
under  a  compressor,  all  Inquiries  on  these 
replies  have  been  turrei  away. 

All  efforts  to  examine  the  documents  have 
been  rebuffed.  It  was  made  crystal-clear  that 
the  communications  are  extremely  "sensi- 
tive." There  will  be  no  hearings  on  labor 
contributions,  no  executive  session  question- 
ing of  any  labor  leaders! 

These  articles  suagest  an  additional 
question  which  nee^  answering  in  the 
name  of  objectivity  ajnd  fairness — why  is 
it  that  whatever  information  was  re- 
turned by  the  Democratic-oriented  orga- 
nizations such  as  labor  unions  in  this 
second  set  of  interrogatives  was  kept  so 
secret  and  confidertial  and  was  not 
"leaked"  to  the  press  for  public  con- 
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In  all  candor,  Mr.  President,  I  had  to 
smile  when  I  read  newspaper  accounts 
about  this  situation  which  quoted  Mr. 
Sara  Dash,  chief  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee, as  saying: 

There's  an  Issue  of  privacy  here. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  recent  disclos- 
ures of  confidential  information  being 
printed  on  the  front  page  of  newspapers 
and  in  numerous  columns  around  the 
countrj'.  one  must  be  suspicious  of  a 
possible  new  aspect  of  a  "Watergate 
coverup."  If  the  information  contained 
in  these  questionnaires  exonerates  or- 
ganized labor  and  other  Democratic  ori- 
ented organizations  from  any  question- 
able involvement  in  campaigns,  that 
should  be  made  known  to  the  American 
public.  If  that  information,  however,  in- 
dicates abuses  of  the  electoral  process  by 
Democratic  corporate  oflBcials  and  labor 
leaders,  that  information  is  critical  to 
the  Congress  before  it  can  write  proper 
reform  legislation.  In  either  case,  I  sug- 
gest that  only  passing  comment  about 
it  in  the  final  Watergate  report  will  be 
difficult  to  accept  as  emblematic  and 
characteristic  of  evenhanded  and  objec- 
tive analysis  of  the  1972  Presidential 
campaign  abuses. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  survey  by 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  in  Princeton, 
N.J.,  indicates  that  the  majority  of 
American  people  feel  organized  labor  is 
much  too  powerful.  Could  it  be,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Watergate  Committee 
would  unquestionably  confirm  that  sus- 
picion? 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  raise  these  ques- 
tions in  the  context  of  attempting  to 
contribute  to  a  proper  analysis  of  the 
forthcoming  final  report  by  the  Water- 
gate Committee  and  in  the  spirit  that 
only  with  all  pertinent  information  can 
this  Congress  draft  the  best  possible  leg- 
islation in  our  sincere  effort  to  better 
our  election  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  that  after 
all  the  publicity,  attention,  and  legisla- 
tive support  given  the  Watergate  Com- 
mittee over  these  past  several  months 
that  the  questions  I  raise  here  may  not 
be  answered,  let  alone  be  asked  by  the 
final  Watergate  report — I  sincerely  hope 
I  will  be  proven  totally  wrong. 
ExHiBrr  1 
U.S.  Senate  Set.bct  COMMnrEE  on 
Presidential  Campaign   Activi- 

TIES, 

Waahington,  D.C^  August  29. 1973. 
Sam  BaviN, 
Chairman. 

Dear  Sir:  As  an  ofBcer  of  a  major  Ameri- 
can corporation,  your  cooperation  Is  being 
sought  In  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities.  This  Committee  has,  as 
one  of  its  areas  of  inquiry,  the  question  of 
campaign  financing  and.  In  order  for  the 
Committee  to  do  Its  work  effectively,  data  on 
campaign  solicitations  and  contributions  are 
being  sought. 

We  would  appreciate  yovu"  completion  of 
the  enclosed  form  directed  to  corporate  of- 
ficers and  its  return  to  us  In  the  envelope 
that  we  have  provided  tor  such  purpose.  In 
addition.  If  you  or  a  member  of  your  family 
made  contributions  totaling  $500  or  more  In 
the  1972  Presidential  Campaign,  we  are  re- 
questing that  the  second  form  directed  to 
Individual  conrtlbutors  be  completed. 


We  would  like  to  assure  you  that  no  in- 
ference of  any  wrongdoing  should  be  drawn 
from  this  request. 

If  you  fill  out  and  return  the  applicable 
form  within  ten  (10)  days  of  your  receipt 
of  It,  In  all  likelihood  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther need  for  you  to  participate  In  our  In- 
quiry. However,  should  you  faU  to  complete 
the  form  In  the  Indicated  time,  the  Com- 
mittee may  find  it  necessary  to  subpoena  you 
or  your  records  In  order  to  complete  its  work. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  Title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Section  1001,  which  deals  with 
maldng  false  statements  to  the  Government. 
We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  statute  for 
your  Information. 

If  you  have  any  Information  concerning 
the  inquiry,  please  contact  me  at  the  above 
address. 

Sincerely, 

David  M.  Dorsen, 
Assistant  Chief  Counsel. 

TnvE  18,  United  States  Code,  Section  1001 
Whoever,  In  any  matter  within  the  jur- 
isdiction of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  knowingly  and  willfully 
falsifies,  conceals  or  covers  up  by  any  trick, 
scheme,  or  device  a  material  fact  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious  or  fraud\ilent  statements 
or  representations,  or  makes  or  uses  any  false 
writing  or  document  knowing  the  same  to 
contain  any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  entry  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

Questionnaire  tor  Corporate  Officers 

1.  Name,  suldress  and  telephone  number. 

2.  Did  you  or  any  member  of  your  im- 
mediate family  contribute  the  sum  of  $500 
or  more  to  any  political  candidate,  commit- 
tee or  party  In  connection  with  the  1972 
Presidential  election?  

If  so,  please  complete  the  attached  ques- 
tionnaire for  contributors  to  the  1972  Pres- 
idential Campaign. 

3.  (a)  Please  list  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  companies  with  which  you  were  affil- 
iated as  an  officer  or  director  between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971  and  December  31,  1972:  (Note: 
Hereinafter,  when  the  phrase  "your  com- 
panies" Is  used,  It  shall  refer  to  companies 
listed  In  your  answer  to  question  3-a.) 

(b)  For  each  of  your  companies  during 
the  period  January  1,  1971  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972  please  list  the  chief  executive 
officer,  the  chief  fiscal  officer  and  the  Vice 
President  or  other  official  responsible  for  rela- 
tions or  liaison  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  agencies  and  departments. 

4.  Were  you  contacted  In  person,  by  tele- 
phone or  In  a  personal  letter  for  contribu- 
tions In  connection  with  the  1972  Presidential 
Election?  

If  so,  state  details,  including  person  solicit- 
ing and  summary  of  conversation  or  com- 
munication. If  you  have  any  written  com- 
munication or  record,  please  attach  a  copy  to 
your  response. 

5.  Did  you  participate  In  or  attend  or, 
to  your  knowledge,  did  any  other  officers  or 
directors  of  any  of  your  companies  ]}artlc- 
ipate  In  or  attend  discussions  concerning 
the  use  of  corporate  funds  or  resources  In 
connection  with  the  1972  Presidential  Cam- 
paign?   

If  so,  state  full  details. 

6.  Did  any  of  your  companies  make  any 
contribution  out  of  corporate  funds,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  to  any  political  candidate, 
committee  for  a  candidate,  political  party  or 
firm  or  person  on  behalf  of  any  political 
candidate,  committee  or  party  in  the  1972 
Presidential  Campaign?  

If  so,  state  full  details. 

7.  Did  any  of  your  companies  provide  any 
goods  or  services,  Including  the  supplying  of 
personnel    or    facilities,    to    any    candidate. 


committee,  or  political  party  In  connectf>n 
with  the  1972  Presidential  Campaign?  — 
If  so,  state  full  details. 

8.  Did  any  of  your  companies  pay  any  bills 
cr  obligations  on  behalf  of  any  candidate, 
political  committee  or  political  party  in  cc  n- 
nection  with  the  1972  Presidential  Ca)n- 
paign?  

If  so,  state  full  details. 

9.  Did  any  of  your  companies  excuse  or 
forgive  or  settle  at  less  than  face  value  a  ay 
bUls  or  Indebtedness  of  any  candidate,  pol  it' 
leal  committee  or  political  party  In  conn<  ic 
tlon  with  the  1972  Presidential  Campaig  a? 


If  so,  state  full  details. 

10.  Did  any  representative  of  any  canAi- 
date,  political  committee  or  political  paty 
In  connection  with  the  1972  President  lal 
Ccunpaign,  directly  or  Indirectly,  suggest  or 
Indicate  to  you  or  to  your  knowledge,  apy 
other  officer  or  director  of  any  of  your  i 
panles  that  for  the  receipt  of  a  campa^n 
contribution  that  some  benefit  would  acci  ue 
In  any  fashion  to  you  or  to  any  of  ypur 
companies?      

If  so,  state  full  details. 

11.  Did  any  representative  of  any  candi- 
date, political  committee  or  political  pafty 
m  connection  with  the  1972  Presideni 
Campaign,  directly  or  Indirectly,  suggest 
Indicate  to  you  or,  to  your  knowledge,  aby 
other  officer  or  director  of  any  of  your  co  n- 
panles  that  any  action  would  or  might  be 
taken  against  you  or  any  of  your  companies 
If  you  failed  to  make  a  contribution  to  (he 
1972  Presidential  Campaign? 

If  so,  state  full  detaUs. 

12.  £K}  you  have  any  other  Information  or 
comments  regarding  fund-raising  or  finai  iC' 
Ing  lu  connection  with   the  1972  Presld4n 
tlal  Campaign? 
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US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Tour  name  has  appeared  as  a  contrlbu  tor 
to  the  Campaign  of  one  of  the  1972  Presld(  n 
tlal  Candidates.  The  Senate  Select  Comnilt 
tee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities 
as  one  of  Its  areas  of  Inquiry  the  question 
Campaign  financing.  In  order  to  do  this 
effectively  we  are  seeking  information 
a  number  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Campaign.   Therefore,  we   would 
your  cooperation  In  completing  the 
form  and  returning  It  to  us  in  the  enclosed 
envelope. 

If  you  fill  out  and  return  the  enclosed 
within  ten  (10)  days  of  your  receipt  of  It, 
aU  likelihood  there  will  be  no  further 
for  you  to  participate  In  our  Inquiry.  Hdw- 
ever,  should  you  fall  to  complete  the  form 
the  Indicated  time,  the  Committee  may 
It  necessary  to  subpoena  you  or  your  records 
in  order  to  complete  Its  work 

Finally,  vre  would  like  to  call  your  att4n' 
tlon  to  the  provisions  of  Title  18.  Unl;ed 
States  Code,  Section  1001,  which  deals  with 
making  false  statements  to  the  government. 
We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  statute 
your  Information. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning 
Inquiry,  please  contact  me  at  the  above  ^ 
dress  or  telephone  number. 
Sincerely, 

David  M.  Dorsen 
Assistant  Chief  Counse  . 

Tour  voluntary  cooperation  Is  being 
sought  In  connection  with  the  work  of  ihe 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Preslden  lal 
Campaign  Activities.  We  assiire  you  that  no 
Inference  of  wrongdoing  should  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  you  are  being  asked]  to 
complete  this  questionnaire. 

Title  18,  Untted  States  Code,  Section  lOfel 

Whoever,  In  any  matter  within  the  Ju]  is 

diction  of  any  department  or  agency  of   ;he 

United  States  knowingly  and  willfully  :al- 

sifles,  conceals  or  covers  up   by  any  tr  ck. 
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scheme,  or  device  a  material  fact  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statements 
or  representations,  or  makes  or  uses  any  false 
writing  or  document  knowing  the  same  to 
contain  any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  entry  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  PREsn)ENTiAL 
Campaign  ACTivrriEs — Questionnaire  Re- 
cAKDiNG  Political  Contributions  in  1972 
Presidential  Campaign 

1.  Name,  address  and  telephone   number. 
(A)    Name  of  spouse. 

2.  Names  and  addresses  of  employers  be- 
tween January  1,  1971  and  December  31,  1972 
and  positions  held. 

3.  Did  you  contribute  to  a  political  party. 
a  candidate  or  a  committee  lor  a  candidate 
In  the  Presidential  Campaign  of  1972  during 
the  period  of  January  1,  1971  to  December  31, 
1972?  

For  each  contribution,  please  list  (A)  the 
name  and  address  of  the  recipient,  (B)  the 
amount  you  contributed,  (C)  the  date,  and 
(D)  the  type  of  contribution.  I.e.,  cash, 
check,  stock,  bonds,  services,  goods,  or  others. 
If  not  cash  or  check,  describe  contribution 
In  detail.  If  not  cash,  attach  copy  of  relevant 
documents. 

4.  Did  your  spouse  or  any  other  member 
of  your  Immediate  family  contribute  to  the 
Presidential  Campaign  as  defined  In  question 
3? If  so.  who? 

Each  such  person  should  complete  a  copy 
of  this  form. 

5.  Did  your  employer  or  any  agent  of  your 
employer  solicit  contributions,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  from  you  or  other  members  of 
the  company  on  behalf  of  any  particular 
candidate,  political  party  or  political  com- 
mittee during  the  period  January  1,  1971  to 
December  31,  1972?  

(A)  If  so,  list  names,  positions  and  ad- 
dresses of  such  solicitors. 

(B)  State  full  details  of  solicitations. 

(C)  Did  you  contribute  as  a  result  of  this 

employer    solicitation    if    so,    state 

amounts  and  dates. 

(D)  Names  of  other  employees  solicited. 

6.  Did  anyone  else  solicit  you  in  person 

or  by  telephone  for  a  contribution? if 

so,  please  give  name  of  solicitor  and  describe 
events  of  the  solicitation. 

7.  Did  anyone  make  a  contribution  covered 
by  Question  3  in  your  name  or  anyone  In 

your  Immediate  famUy? if  so,  explain 

circumstances  In  detail. 

8.  (A)  Did  your  employer  have  any  ar- 
rangement to  reimburse  you,  directly  or  In- 
directly, such  as  through  the  use  of  bonuses 
or  raises,  for  political  contributions  made  by 
you  or  your  Immediate  family  during  the 
period  of  January  l,  1971  to  December  31. 
1972? If  so,  state  full  detaUs. 

(B)  Was  the  possibility  of  such  reimburse- 
ment discussed  by  you  or  to  your  knowledge, 
others  at  the  place  of  your  employment? 
If  so.  state  full  detaUs. 

9.  Did  your  employer  furnish  to  any  candi- 
date, committee  for  a  candidate  or  firm  or 
person  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  or  political 
party,  whether  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
monies,  goods,  service  or  any  other  thing  of 
value  for  the  Presidential  Campaign  of  1972 
during  the  period  January  1,  1971  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972? If  so.  state  full  details. 

10.  Did  you,  or  your  Immediate  family  or 
your  employer  receive  from  any  candidate  or 
from  anyone  on  behalf  of  any  candidate, 
political  party,  any  political  committee  or 
committee  for  a  candidate  any  Information 
or  Instruction  regarding  the  gift  tax  laws 
or   the   April    7,    1972   Campaign   Disclosure 

Law? If  so,  state  details  and  enclose 

copy  of  any  documents  provided.  If  avail- 
able. 

11.  During  the  period  January  1.  1971 
through  December  31.  1972.  were  you,  any 
member  of  your  Immediate  family  or  any 
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business  or  enterprise  oif  which  you  were  an 
officer,  director,  partnes  or  had  an  Interest 
In  excess  of  5%  lnvolve4  In  any  negotiations, 
litigations  or  contacts  with  the  United  States 
Government  or  any  a^ncy  or  department 
thereof?  If  so,  ^tate  details. 

12.  Do  you  have  any  other  information  or 
conunents  regarding  fuiid-ralslng  or  financ- 
ing In  connection  with  the  1972  Presidential 
Campaign? 

Date Slgnaturs 

(Attach  additional  shsets  If  necessary.) 

ExHiBir  2 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

As  an  official  of  a  mi  Jor  American  union, 
your  cooperation  is  beU  g  sought  In  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  th »  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities. 
This  Committee  has,  ai  one  of  Its  areas  of 
inquiry,  the  question  oi  campaign  financing 
and,  m  order  for  the  ( Committee  to  do  Its 
work  effectively,  data  o  i  campaign  solicita- 
tions and  contributions  are  being  sought. 

We  would  appreciate  your  completion  of 
the  enclosed  form  dlreci  ed  to  union  officials, 
and  Its  return  to  us  in  he  envelope  that  we 
have  provided  for  such  )urpose.  In  addition. 
If  you  or  your  spouse  mi  de  contributions  to- 
taling $500  or  more  in  i  he  1972  Presidential 
campaign,  we  are  reques  ting  that  the  second 
form  directed  to  individual  contributors  be 
completed. 

If  you  fill  out  and  n  turn  the  applicable 
form  within  ten  (10)  ds  ys  of  your  receipt  of 
It,  m  all  likelihood  thei  e  will  be  no  further 
need  for  you  to  partlcl  )ate  In  our  Inquiry. 
However,  should  you  fill  to  complete  the 
form  In  the  Indicated  lime,  the  Committee 
may  find  it  necessary  o  subpoena  you  or 
your  records  in  order  t(  i  complete  its  work. 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  provisions  of  Title  18  United  States  Code, 
Section  1001,  which  dea  s  with  making  false 
statements  to  the  gove:  nment.  We  are  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  J  tatute  for  your  In- 
formation. 

We  would  like  to  assui  e  you  that  no  Infer- 
ence of  any  wrongdoln  f  should  be  drawn 
from  this  request. 

Finally,  if  you  have  an  r  questions  concern- 
ing this  Inquiry,  please  contact  us  at  the 
above  address,  or  Phont  202-225-0531. 
Sincerely, 

Davh  M.  Dorsen, 
AssUt^  \nt  Chief  Counsel. 
Dona  J)  G.  Sanders. 
Deputy  Minority  Counsel. 

Your  voluntary  coopen  tlon  Is  being  sought 
In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities.  We  assure  yo  i  that  no  Inference 
of  wrongdoing  should  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  you  are  being  ask(  d  to  complete  this 
questionnaire. 


Title  18.  United  States  Code,  Section  1001 
Whoever,  in  any  matt  sr  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  departme  ut  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  knowingly  and  willfully  falsi- 
fies, conceals  or  covers  up  by  any  trick, 
scheme,  or  device  a  mal  erlal  fact  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious  or  fn  udulent  statements 
or  representations,  or  ma  les  or  uses  any  false 
writing  or  document  ki  owing  the  same  to 
contain  any  false,  fictli  lous  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  entry  shai:  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoied  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

Senate  Select  CoMMmEE  on  Prestoential 

Campaign   Ai  rnvrriEs 

questionnaire  for  inion    officials 

1.  Name,  address  and  o  Bee  telephone  num- 
ber. 

2.  Did  you  or  your  spou  e  contribute  a  total 
of  $500  or  more  to  any  political  candidate, 
committee  or  party  in  c  annectlon  with  the 


1972  Presidential  Electloi  i 
complete  the  attached 
trlbutors  to  the  1972 

3.  A.  Please  list  the 
of  all  unions  with  whlcl, 
as  an  officer  or  agent 
1971.  and  December  31. 
after,  when  the  phrase  • 
It  shall  refer  to  all 
answer  to  Question  3A.) 

(B)  For  your  union 
uary  1.  1971.  through 
please  list  the  chief 
chief  fiscal  officer  and 
for  relations  or  liaison 
Government  and  Its 
ments. 

4.(A)     Please    list 
arm(s)   or  political 
affiliated  with  your  unlc^ 
1972;  and  list  the  chief 
chief  fiscal  officer  of  the 

(B)  Please  state  the 
followed  by  the  political 
political  education  comn 
are  soliciting  donations 
palgns. 

(C)  Please  Include  a 
statement  or  memos  of 
funds    for    Presidential 
1972  election. 

6.  Were  you  contacted 
phone  or  In  a  personal 
tlons  in  connection 
dentlal  Election? 


qi^estlonnalre  for  con- 
Campaign, 
i^ame  and  addresses 
you  were  affiliated 
l>etween  January  i, 
3972.  (Note:  Hereln- 
;  rour  union"  is  tised, 
listed  In  your 


unions 


duhng  the  period  Jan- 
December  31,  1972, 
executive  officer,  the 
thp  official  responsible 
with  the  United  States 
agjencles  and  depart- 

ttie 


political    action 

committee  (s) 

If  one  existed  in 

ebcecutlve  officer  and 

same  commlttee(s). 

cistomary  procedure 

action  arm(s)   or 

(s)  when  they 

for  political  cam- 


educ  sitlon 


coirmilttee 


c  spy  of  any  audit  or 

dl  sbursement  of  these 

Candidates   in   the 


wlh 


In  person,  by  tele- 

etter  for  contrlbu- 

the    1972   Presl- 


If  so.  state  details, 

and  summary  of  conversa>;lon 

tlon.  If  you  have  any 

tlon  or  record,  please  attjach 

response. 

6.  Did  any  representatl|e 
political  committee  or  po 
nectlon  with  the  1972 
contact  your  union  to 
from  union  funds,  to  solicit 
slstance    In    obtaining 
members,    or   to   suggest 
personal  contribution  wh>ch 
bursed  by  the  union? 
details. 

7.  Did  your  union  makfe 
out  of  union  funds,  dlrec  Hy 
any    political    candidate, 
candidate,  political  partj 
on  behalf  of  any  politic  U 
mittee    or    party    In    the 
Campaign? ^If  so. 


Including  person  soliciting 

or  communlca- 

w|rltten  communlca- 

a  copy  to  your 


8.  Did  your  union  effec  ; 
feet,   a   plan   for   maklni; 
members'  dues  which  wpuld 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
candidate,   political    com 
party  In  connection  with 
tlal  Campaign?  - 
taUs. 


encou  'aged 


Inxre 


connect!  an 


9.  Were  the  members  of 
or  Indirectly  asked, 
to  make  contributions 
directly  or  indirectly 
of  any  candidate.  poUtlca  '■. 
lltlcal    party    In    connec 
Presidential  Campaign? 
fuU  details. 

10.  Did  your  union 
services.  Including  tne 
nel  or  facilities,  to  any 

or  political  party  in 

Presidential  Campaign? 
full  details. 

11.  Did  your  union  paj 
or  obligations  on  behalf 
political  committee  or 
nectlon    with    the    1972 
palgn? If  so,  state 


conne  ctlon 


12.  Did  any  representatl'  -e 
political  committee,  or 
nectlon  with  the  1972 
directly  or  indirectly > 
you  or.  to  your  knowledgs 
or  employee  of  yotir  unUi 
would  or  might  be  brough  t 
union  or  the  employers  (jf 


me  27,  1974. 


-If  so,  please 


of  any  candidate, 

Itlcal  party  In  con- 

\i.  Campaign 

solicit  contributions 

the  union's  as- 

(^ontrlbutlons    from 

that  you  make  a 

would  be  relm- 

If  so,  state  full 


s  ;ate 


any  contribution 

or  Indirectly,  to 

committee   for   a 

or  firm  or  person 

candidate,  com- 

1972    Presidential 

full  details. 

or  attempt  to  ef- 

deductions   from 

or  did   Inure, 

the  benefit  of  any 

or   political 

the  1972  Presiden- 

so,  state  full  de- 


com:  nittee 


IJ 


your  union  directly 

or  instructed 

w)ilcb  would  or  did, 

to  the  benefit 

committee  or  po- 

with   the    1972 

—  If  so,  state 


pmvlde  any  goods  or 
St  pplying  of  person- 
candidate,  conunittee, 
with  the  1972 
-  If  so,  state 


any  bills,  salaries 

of  any  candidate, 

political  party  in  con- 

Presldentlal    Cam- 

1  uU  detaUs. 

of  any  candidate, 

political  party  In  con- 

Pre^identlal  Campaign, 

or  indicate  to 

any  other  officer 

unl<^n  that  any  action 

against  you,  your 

any  members  of 


sug  gest 


June  27,  197A 
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your  union  If  your  union  failed  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  1972  Presidential  Cam- 
paign?   If  so,  state  full  details. 

13.  Did  any  representative  of  any  candi- 
date, political  committee  or  political  party 
in  connection  with  the  1972  Presidential 
Campaign,  directly  or  indirectly,  suggest  or 
Indicate  to  you  or,  to  your  knowledge,  any 
other  officer  or  director  of  your  union  that 
for  the  receipt  of  a  campaign  contribution 
that  some  benefit  would  accrue  in  any  fashion 

to  you  or  to  your  union?  If  so,  state 

full  details. 

14.  Did  you  solicit  funds  from  your  mem- 
bership on  behalf  of  a  1972  Presidential  Can- 
didate?   If  so,  state  full  details. 

15.  Do  you  have  any  other  Information  or 
comments  regarding  fundralslng  In  connec- 
tion with  the  1972  Presidential  Campaign? 

(Note. — Attach  additional  sheets  If  neces- 
sary in  responding  fully  to  all  questions.) 

Exhibit  3 

[Prom  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Intelligencer, 
May  22,  1974] 

Watergate   Panel   Shields  Labor   Spending 

(By  Victor  Rlesel) 

Washington. — At  least  one  huge  set  of  dos- 
siers In  the  Watergate  Committee  files  has 
been  sealed.  These  contain  the  replies  re- 
ceived from  some  220  national  and  inter- 
national labor  leaders  to  a  committee  ques- 
tionnaire dispatched  to  them  on  Sept.  27, 
1973.  In  it  were  15  queries  seeking  answers  to 
one  fundamental  question:  How  much  hard 
and  soft  cash  did  "you  or  your  union"  con- 
tribute "In  connection  with  the  1972  presi- 
dential campaign"? 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Ervln  committee 
has  leaked  constantly  like  a  huge  sponge 
under  a  compressor,  all  Inquiries  on  these 
replies  have  been  turned  away. 

All  efforts  to  examine  the  documents  have 
been  rebuffed.  It  was  made  crystal-clear  that 
the  communications  are  extremely  "sensi- 
tive." There  will  be  no  hearings  on  labor  con- 
tributions, no  executive  session  questioning 
of  any  labor  leaders. 

They  may  never  be  made  public  though 
the  committee  Is  scheduled  to  fade  away 
on  June  30  after  "some  further  Investigatory 
work."  Thus  the  huge  final  report  may  not 
contain  any  reference  to  labor's  financing  of 
any  1972  candidate. 

"The  question  on  release  of  the  question- 
naires came  up  recently. "  one  of  the  Ervln 
group's  most  active  officials  told  me.  "The 
committee  expressly  directed  those  of  us 
who  have  access  to  the  labor  contributions 
material  to  keep  It  all  on  an  absolutely  con- 
fidentiality basis. 

"We  were  told  this  wide-ranging  question- 
naire should  not  be  made  public  or  'leaked.' 
They  said  they  want  to  go  over  It  first." 

The  official  who  has  seen  whole  sets  of 
photostated  documents  turned  over  to  news- 
men on  a  regular  (sometimes  even  mes- 
sengered)  basis  was  puzzled. 

"There  are  far  more  matters  here  which  are 
more  sensitive  than  the  labor  money  ques- 
tionnaires." he  adeed.  "Yet  the  other  mate- 
rial was  handed  to  favored  men.  But  we 
had  no  ban  put  on  those,  only  the  labor  re- 
plies. And  they  feel  they  may  not  release  It  at 
all." 

However,  a  leak  Is  a  leak  and  I  got  to  them. 
Fascinating.  Only  one  labor  leader  contrib- 
uted anything  but  pennies.  He  gave  $500.  The 
rest  of  the  money,  of  course,  came  from  the 
rank  and  file. 

The  contributions  ran  about  15  to  1  in 
favor  of  George  McGovern.  Some  $44,000  offi- 
cially went  to  Dick  Nixon's  campaign. 

None  of  this  was  followed  up.  Virtually  no 
staff  time  was  alloted  It.  At  best,  a  researcher 
telephoned  union  leaders 

•  •  •  •  • 

full  nature  and  seriousness  of  the  question- 
naire. And  that  it  must  be  answered  honestly. 

There  was  no  move  to  confirm  the  answers 


to  Questions  10  and  11.  The  first  of  these 
asked:  "Did  your  union  provide  any  goods 
or  services,  Including  the  supplying  of  per- 
sonnel or  facilities,  to  any  candidate,  com- 
mittee, or  political  party  In  connection  with 
the  1972  Presidential  Campaign? — ^If  so, 
state  full  details."  And  the  latter  query 
asked:  "Did  your  union  pay  any  bills,  sal- 
aries or  obligations  on  behalf  of  any  can- 
didate, political  committee  or  political  party 
in  connection  with  the  1972  Presidential 
Campaign? — If  so,  state  full  details." 

These  are  the  soft-cash  Inquiries.  Soft 
cash,  for  example,  in  the  1974  elections  is 
what  San  Francisco  Mayor  Joseph  Alloto's 
labor  supporters  were  preparing  to  spend. 
They  asked  for  bids  on  millions  of  AUoto- 
for-Governor  buttons,  ties,  tie  clasps.  T- 
shtrts,  pins,  etc.  Some  committee  or  other, 
some  "rank-and-filer"  would  pick  up  the  bill 
on  delivery.  However,  the  definite  orders 
were  postponed  when  the  California  labor 
political  committee  endorsed  not  only  Alloto 
but  other  Democrats  as  well  In  the  primary 
race. 

That's  "soft  cash."  So  is  the  money  which 
went  to  the  teams  of  political  specialists 
which  labor  poured  into  the  recent  series 
of  special  elections  and  primaries  In  Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  California. 
None  of  It  surfaces  as  money  contributed  to 
the  candidate. 

Since  none  of  the  answers  to  the  15  quer- 
ies can  be  traced  through  individual  national 
and  International  union  records,  this  valu- 
able Information  Is  destined  to  permanent 
darkness  like  royal  artifacts  sealed  in  an 
undiscovered  pyramid. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  total  contributions 
listed  In  the  replies  reveal  that  $600,000 
went  to  Sen.  McGovern.  Obviously  far  more 
than  that  was  spent  by  a  combine  of  AFL- 
CIO  unions  and  Independents  such  as  the 
United  Auto  Workers  and  others  Inside  labor. 

There's  something  strange  somewhere. 
Sam  Dash,  the  Watergate  Committee's  chief 
counsel,  said  the  "public  should  have  the 
Information."  But  the  senators  disagreed. 

"The  committee,"  Dash  told  me,  "felt  we 
shouldn't  be  Intruding  on  the  Impeachment 
proceedings.  So  I  do  not  have  a  report  on 
the  labor  union  material  other  than  a  gen- 
eral Impression  of  the  questionnaire.  No, 
there  won't  be  any  hearings  on  these.  We  will 
look  at  them  again.  There's  an  Issue  of 
privacy  here." 

Thus  the  sluice  gate  was  shut  on  at  least 
one  fount  of  Information — the  replies  of  na- 
tional labor  leaders  when  asked  to  put  on 
record  what  their  unions  poured  Into  the 
1972  political  war  chests.  Apparently  the 
committee  has  some  competent  plumbers  of 
Its  own  when  it  wants  to  shut  off  a  leak 
Well,  almost  competent. 

[Prom   the   Washington   Star-News, 
Sept.  5,  1973] 

1972  Donors  Queried 
(By  Martha  Angle) 

The  special  Senate  Watergate  committee 
has  sent  questionnaires  to  several  hundred 
major  campaign  contributors  In  an  effort  to 
learn  how  millions  of  dollars  were  raised  for 
last  year's  presidential  election. 

Committee  sources  said  the  questionnaires 
were  maUed  last  week  to  "a  couple  of  hun- 
dred Individual  contributors  and  a  couple  of 
hundred  corporate  officials"  who  helped  fi- 
nance the  presidential  bids  of  one  or  more 
candidates. 

Although  the  Senate  panel  has  thus  far 
focused  its  attention  almost  exclusively  on 
alleged  Illegal  or  unethical  activities,  by 
President  Nixon's  campaign  aides.  Its  probes 
of  campaign  financing  is  directed  at  both 
political  parties. 

The  questionnaires  ask  contributors  how 
they  came  to  make  poUtlcal  donations, 
whether  large  contributions  were  split  up  to 
avoid    payment    of    the    federal    gift    tax, 


whether  corporations  reimbursed  their  of- 
ficers and  employes  for  contributions  sup- 
posedly made  as  Individuals  and  whethei 
the  contributor  gave  money  In  the  name  ol 
someone  else. 

A  committee  source  said  no  affidavit  01 
other  form  of  oath  was  attached  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire but  added,  "It  Is  of  course  an  offi- 
cial query  from  an  arm  of  the  government 
and  we  can  follow  up  If  necessary." 

The  questionnaire  represents  Just  one  step 
In  the  committee's  staff  investigation  in  prep- 
aration for  the  third  and  final  phase  of  its 
investigation,  which  will  focus  on  campaign 
financing. 

Chief  Counsel  Samuel  Dash  said  last  weeh 
that  a  number  of  major  corporate  execu- 
tives who  made  large  campaign  contrlbutlom 
last  year  will  be  called  as  witnesses  durlnj 
the  final  phase  of  the  hearing. 

Congress  returns  from  Its  August  recea 
today,  but  the  Watergate  committee  will  noi 
hold  Its  first  executive  session  until  Tues- 
day. 

Public  hearings  are  scheduled  to  resum* 
the  week  of  Sept.  17,  with  a  half  dozen  wit- 
nesses left  over  from  the  Watergate  break - 
m  phase  of  the  Investigation,  expected  tc 
testify  first. 

At  least  two  of  these  witnesses,  Watergati 
conspirator  E.  Howard  Hunt  and  formei 
White  House  special  counsel  Charles  W.  Col- 
son,  win  serve  as  "transitional"  witnessej 
testifying  about  both  the  Watergate  scanda: 
and  other  political  espionage. 

Before  the  recess,  committee  members  hat 
informally  discussed  the  possibility  of  split- 
ting Into  two  subcommittees  to  conduc 
simultaneous  hearings  on  political  "dlrtj 
tricks"  and  campaign  finances. 

But  sotirces  said  yesterday  that  It  now  ap- 
peared likely  the  panel  will  continue  tc 
operate  as  a  whole  since  the  subcommltte* 
approach  would  stretch  an  already  over-bur- 
dened staff  too  thin. 

Committee  staff  members  are  preparing  t 
confidential  statiis  report  on  the  progress  ol 
their  "dirty  tricks"  and  campaign  flnanc< 
Investigations  which  will  be  presented  to  th« 
seven  senators  at  next  week's  executive  ses- 
sion, sources  said. 

Staff  Investigators  have  been  scatterec 
around  the  country  during  the  recess  inter- 
viewing prospective  witnesses  for  the  fina 
two  phases  of  the  hearing. 

Sources  said  It  appears  likely  that  poUtlca 
saboteur  Donald  Segrettl  will  be  offered  lim- 
ited Immunity  from  prosecution  in  exchang« 
for  cooperation  with  the  Senate  committee 

Segrettl  has  reportedly  talked  freely  wltt 
Senate  Investigators  and  provided  the  names 
of  others  In  the  Nixon  campaign  undercovei 
activities  network. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  U 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  for  his  obser- 
vations regarding  the  need  for  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  union  politica 
campaign  contributions  and  activities. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  farce  to  issue  s 
select  committee  report  on  campaign  ac- 
tivities without  a  meaningful  efifort  tc 
examine  the  role  of  the  unions. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  there  is  an  article  concern- 
ing a  committee  staff  report  containing 
allegations  that  a  milk  producers  group 
had  paid  $25,000  for  computer  services 
for  one  of  the  Democratic  Presidentia! 
primary  candidates  in  1972. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  true,  bul 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  very  significant  wher 
compared  with  the  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands— perhaps  millions  of  dollars- 
worth  of  services  that  union  organiza- 
tions provide  for  candidates.  One  of  the 
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big  Items  which  the  unions  ofifer  is  the 
use  of  union  computers  to  aid  their  cho- 
sen candidates.  I  do  not  see  any  differ- 
ence between  a  ixnion  doing  $25,000  in 
computer  work  for  a  candidate,  and  the 
donation  of  $25,000  to  pay  for  computer 
work.  They  are  one  and  the  same,  and 
if  it  is  bad  for  a  person  or  an  organiza- 
tion to  pay  $25,000  cash  for  campaign 
services,  then  it  is  equally  bad  for  an 
organization — for  a  union — to  use  its 
union-owned  or  leased  equipment  to  pro- 
vide $25,000  worth  of  campaign  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  picture  that  we  get 
from  the  newspapers  and  television 
would  indicate  that  the  select  commit- 
tee has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  investi- 
gate possible  corporate  misdeeds,  but  has 
made  the  barest  token  effort  to  assess 
what  the  imions  have  done.  This  is  the 
impression  that  has  been  given  to  the 
American  people. 

At  a  time  when  we  hear  a  great  deal 
of  moralizing  about  not  only  being  fair 
and  evenhanded.  but  about  the  need  to 
provide  the  public  with  evidence  of  such 
objecti'/ity,  we  find  that  it  appears  to 
be  sadly  lacking. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  astute  politi- 
cal observers  have  estimated  that  the 
unions  provide  funds  and  services  total- 
ing from  $60  million  to  $100  million  for 
campaigning  in  Presidential  election 
years.  Union  ofQcials  themselves  have  not 
refuted  this,  and  they  have  made  state- 
ments boasting  that  the  AFL-CIO  is  the 
most  potent  single  politician  machine  in 
America. 

Union  political  activities  should  be 
the  main  focus  of  our  campaign  reform 
investigations,  not  an  afterthought. 

Any  capable  team  of  investigators  can 
find  himdreds  of  cases  where  unions 
have  violated  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
our  campaign  laws. 

Campaign  reform  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  it  is  time  that  all  the  cards 
be  laid  on  the  table  for  the  American 
people.  It  would  be  grossly  hypocritical 
for  this  Congress  to  pretend  to  have  given 
a  thorough  study  to  Presidential  cam- 
paign abuses  without  an  in-depth  in- 
vestigation of  the  imion  role. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  great  admira- 
tion for  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. I  hope  that  they  will  consider  this 
urgent  matter  and  deal  with  it  accord- 
ingly. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  or- 
der, there  will  be  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments of  each  Senator  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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COMMTITEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONDALE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 


H.R.  15296.  An  act 


o  authorize  the  Com- 


missioner of  Educatla  a  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  persoi  s  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  to  unde  take  training  for  the 


legal  profession  (Rept 


No.  93-979) . 


m  the  Committee  on 
ion,  with  an  amend- 

urrent  resolution  re- 
ollcy  study  (Rept.  No, 

3m  the  Committee  on 


By  Mr.  CANNON,  fl 
Rules  and  Admlnls 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  93.  Co: 
latlng  to  an  inflation 
93-982). 

By  Mr.  RTBICOFP,  fi 
Government  Operatloiis,  with  amendments 

S.  2744.  A  bill  to  reorfeanlze  and  consolidate 
certain  functions  of  thfe  Federal  Government 
in  a  new  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  and  in]  a  new  Nuclear  Safety 
and  Licensing  Commlislon  in  order  to  pro- 
mote more  efficient  management  of  such 
functions  (Rept.  No.  93-980) . 

ENERGY  REORGANIziTION  ACT  OF  1074 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, I  submit  a  report  on  S.  2744  to 
reorganize  and  consolidate  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  and  in  a  new  Nuclear 
Safety  and  Licensing  Commission  in  or- 
der to  promote  mone  efilcient  manage- 
ment of  such  functions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
as  reported,  be  prln^d  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  obbection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2^44 
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purchases,  and  other  Federal  activities  relat- 
ing to  research,  and  development,  and  dem- 
onstration of  sources  of  energy  efficiency  and 
utilization  of  energy  and  conservation  of 
energy. 

TITLE  I— ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

ESTABLISHMENT 

SEC.  101.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
independent  executive  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Administration") . 
officers 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  shall  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Administration  an  Administrator  of 
Energy  Research  and  Development  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Adminis- 
trator"), who  shall  be  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  A  person 
may  not  be  appointed  as  Administrator  with- 
in five  years  after  release  from  active  duty 
as  a  commissioned  officer  of  a  regular  com- 
ponent of  an  Armed  Force.  The  Administra- 
tor shaU  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  offices  and 
positions  at  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
(5  U.S.C.  5313).  The  Administration  shall 
be  administered  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Administrator,  who  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  efficient  and  coordinated 
management  of  the  Administration. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration  a 
Deputy  Administrator,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  for  offices  and  posi- 
tions at  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
(5  use.  5314).  The  Deputy  Administrator 
shall  have  special  responsibility,  subject  to 
the  Administrator's  authority,  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  all  energy  and  related 
environmental  research  and  development. 

(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  Deputy  Administrator  from 
among  individuals  who,  by  reason  of  their 
training  and  experience  are  specially  quali- 
fied to  manage  a  full  range  of  energy  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
six  Assistant  Administrators,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  responsible  for  fossil  energy,  an- 
other for  nuclear  energy,  another  for  en- 
vironment and  safety,  another  for  conserva- 
tion, another  for  solar,  geothermal,  and  ad- 
vanced energy  S3rstems.  and  another  for  de- 
fense programs.  The  Assistant  Administra- 
tors shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  offices 
and  positions  at  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5315) .  The  President  shall 
appoint  each  Assistant  Administrator  from 
among  individuals  who,  by  reason  of  train- 
ing and  exnerience,  are  specially  qualified  to 
manage  the  energy  technology  area  assigned 
to  such  Assistant  Administrator. 

(e)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
a  General  Counsel  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  and  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  and  be  removable  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  General  Counsel  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  for  offices  and  positions  at 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 
5316). 

(f)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
not  more  than  eight  additional  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator,  who  shfill  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  and  be  removable  by  the 
Administrator  and  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 
for  offices  and  positions  at  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  6316). 

(g)  The  Division  of  Military  Application 
transferred  to  and  established  in  the  Ad- 
ministration by  section  104(d)    of  this  Act 


shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Director  of 
Military  Application,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  and  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  and  be  removable  by  the 
Administrator  and  shall  be  an  active  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 
in  general  or  fiag  officer  rank  or  grade.  The 
functions,  qualifications,  and  compensation 
of  the  Director  of  Military  Application  shaU 
be  the  same  as  those  provided  under  the 
Atomic  Energj-  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for 
the  Assistant  General  Manager  for  MlUtary 
Application. 

(h)  Officers  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  specify  from  time  to 
time. 

(i)  The  Deputy  Administrator  (or  In  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Deputy  Administrator,  an  As- 
sistant Administrator,  the  General  Counsel 
or  such  other  official,  determined  according 
to  such  order  as  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe)  shall  act  for  and  perform  the 
functions  of  the  Administrator  during  any 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator  or 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
the  Administrator. 

responsibilities  of  the  administrator 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  responsibilities  of  the 
Administrator  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to — 

(1)  exercising  central  responsibility  for 
policy  planning,  coordination,  support,  and 
management  of  research  and  development 
programs  respecting  all  energy  sources,  in- 
cluding assessing  the  requirements  for  re- 
search and  development  in  regard  to  various 
energy  sources  in  relation  to  near-term  and 
long-range  needs,  policy  planning  in  regard 
to  meeting  those  requirements,  undertaking 
programs  for  the  optimal  development  of  the 
various  forms  of  energy  sources,  managing 
such  programs,  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion resulting  therefrom; 

(2)  encouraging  and  conducting  research, 
development  and  demonstration  of  commer- 
cial feasibility  and  practical  applications  of 
the  extraction,  conversion,  storage,  transmis- 
sion, and  utilization  phases  related  to  the 
development  and  use  of  energy  from  fossil, 
nuclear,  solar,  geothermal,  and  other  energy 
sources;  including  such  nonnuclear  research 
and  development  programs  as  may  hereafter 
be  authorized  by  the  Congress; 

(3)  engaging  in  and  supporting  environ- 
mental, biomedical,  physical,  and  safety  re- 
search related  to  the  development  of  energy 
sources  and  utilization  technologies; 

(4)  taking  into  account  the  existence, 
progress,  and  results  of  other  public  and 
private  research  and  development  activities, 
including  those  activities  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  energy  resources  using  cur- 
rently available  technology  in  promoting  in- 
creased utilization  of  energy  resources,  rele- 
vant to  the  Administration's  mission  in 
formulating  its  own  research  and  develop- 
ment programs; 

(5)  participating  in  and  supporting  co- 
operative research  and  development  projects 
which  may  Involve  contributions  by  public 
or  private  persons  or  agencies,  of  financial  or 
other  resources  to  the  performance  of  the 
work; 

(6)  developing,  collecting,  distributing,  and 
making  available  for  distribution,  scientific 
and  technical  information  concerning  the 
manufacture  or  development  of  energy  and 
its  efficient  extraction,  conversion,  transmis- 
sion, and  utilization; 

(7)  encouraging  and  conducting  research 
and  development  in  energy  conservation, 
which  shall  be  directed  toward  the  goals  of 
reducing  total  energy  consumption  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  and  toward 
maximum  possible  improvement  In  the  effi- 
ciency of  energy  use.  Development  of  new 
and  Improved  conservation  measures  shaU 


be  conducted  with  the  goal  of  the  most  exj  e- 
dltlous  possible  application  of  these  mei  s- 
ures;   and 

(8)  encouraging  and  participating  In  In- 
ternational cooperation  in  energy  and  i  e- 
lated  envlronmer.tal  research  and  develc  p- 
ment. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  v  n- 
der  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  cons  Jlt 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Buslni  iss 
Administration  and  take  the  appropriate  i  c- 
tlon  to  help  assure  that  smaU  business  cc  n- 
cerns  receive  an  opportunity  to  participute 
In  a  fair  and  equitable  proportion  of  gran  ts, 
contracts,  purchases,  and  other  Federal  iic- 
tlvltles  relating  to  research,  developme  it, 
and  demonstration  of  sources  of  energy,  e  B- 
clency  and  utilization  of  energy  and  <x  n- 
servation  of  energy. 

ABOLITION    AND    TRANSFERS 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  hereby  abolished.  Sections  21  and  22 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amenc  ed 
(42  U.S.C.  2031  and  2032)  are  repealed. 

( b)  All  other  functions  of  the  Commissi  )n, 
the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Coumn  Is- 
slon,  and  the  officers  and  components  of  i  he 
Commission  are  hereby  transferred  or  al- 
lowed to  lapse  pursuant  to  the  provlslone  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  Ui  the  Administrator  all  functions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  officers  and  components  of  the  Comm  Is- 
slon.  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  tils 
Act. 

(d)  The  General  Advisory  Committee 
established  pursuant  to  section  26  of  iie 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  42 
U.S.C.  2036) .  the  Patent  Compensation  Boi  rd 
established  pursuant  to  section  157  of  ,he 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  42 
U.S.C.  2187),  and  the  Divisions  of  Millt  iry 
Application  and  Naval  Reactors  established 
pursuant  to  section  25  of  the  Atomic  Ene  "gy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2035),  ire 
transferred  to  the  Energy  Research  md 
Development  Administration  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  with  respect  the  re- 
to.  and  with  respect  to  relations  with  ;he 
Military  Liaison  Committee  established  by 
section  27  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  IS  54. 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2037),  are  transfer -ed 
to  the  Administrator. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  ind 
vested  In  the  Administrator  such  functl  )ns 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Dept  rt- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  and  officers  and  ccm- 
ponents  of  such  department — 

(1)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  the  Ollce 
of  Coal  Research  established  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  July  1,  1960  (74  Stat.  336;  30  U.I  I C. 
661-668); 

(2)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  in  conrec- 
tlon  with  fossil  fuel  energy  research  and  Se- 
velopment  programs  and  related  actlvi;les 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  "energy 
centers"  and  synthane  plant  to  pro\  Ide 
greater  efficiency  In  the  e.xtractlon,  procdss- 
Ing,  and  utilization  of  energy  resources  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving'  those  resour  ses, 
developing  alternative  energy  resources,  s  ich 
as  oil  and  gas  secondary  and  tertiary  rec  ov- 
ery,  oil  shale  and  synthetic  fuels,  improv  Ing 
methods  of  managing  energy-related  wajites 
and  pollutants,  and  providing  techn  .cal 
guidance  needed  to  establish  and  admlnii  iter 
national  energy  policies; 

(3)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  for  im<  er- 
ground  electric  power  transmission  reseai  ch; 
and 

(4)  as  relate  to  the  acquisition,  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  storage  of  helium. 

(f)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  ind 
vested  in  the  Administrator  such  functions 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  as  re  ate 
to  or  are  utilized  In  connection  with — 

(1)  solar  heating  and  cooling  develop- 
ment; and 

(2)  geothermal  power  development. 
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(g)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  perform  functions  and  carry  out  programs 
transferred  by  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
and  Commission  may  exercise,  in  relation  to 
the  functions  so  transferred,  any  authority 
or  part  thereof  available  by  law.  including 
appropriation  Acts,  to  the  official  or  agency 
from  which  such  functions  were  transferred. 

(h)  In  the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities 
under  section  103.  the  Administrator  shall 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  the 
technical  and  management  capabilities  of 
other  executive  agencies  having  facilities, 
personnel,  or  other  resources  which  can 
assist  or  advantageously  be  expanded  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  such  responsibilities. 
The  Administrator  shall  consult  with  the 
head  of  each  agency  with  such  facilities,  per- 
sonnel, or  other  resources  and  assign,  with 
their  cc:isent.  responsibility  for  specific  pro- 
grams or  nrojects  in  e.-.ergy  research  and  de- 
velopment as  appropriate:  Provided,  That 
(1)  such  assignments  shall  be  in  addition  to 
and  not  detract  from  the  basic  mission  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  agency,  and  (2)  such 
assignments  shall  be  carried  out  under  the 
policy  guidance  of  the  Administrator. 

TKANSFER    OF    PERSONNEL    AND    OTHER    MATTERS 

Sec  105.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  the 
next  sentence  the  personnel  employed  in 
connection  with,  and  the  personnel  posi- 
tions, assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  to  cr  to  be  made  available  In 
connection  with  the  functions  and  programs 
transferred  by  this  Act,  are,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  581c),  cor- 
respondingly transfered  for  appropriate  al- 
location. Personnel  positions  expressly  cre- 
ated by  law,  personnel  occupying  those  posi- 
tions on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and 
personnel  authorized  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  for  offices  and 
position  at  levels  II.  III.  IV,  or  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5313-5316)  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section   and   section   301    of   this   Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
transfer  of  nontemporary  personnel  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  not  cause  any  such 
employee  to  be  separated  or  reduced  In  grade 
or  compensation  for  one  year  after  such 
transfer. 

(c)  Any  person  who,  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  held  a  position  compensated  in 
accordance  with  the  Executive  Schedule 
prescribed  in  chapter  53  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  who.  without  a 
break  in  service.  Is  appointed  in  the  Admin- 
istration to  a  position  having  duties  com- 
parable to  those  performed  Immediately  pre- 
ceding his  appointment  shall  continue  to  be 
compensated  In  his  new  position  at  not  less 
than  the  rate  provided  for  his  previous  posi- 
tion. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  policies,  standards,  cri- 
teria, procedures,  rules,  and  regulations  as 
he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  perform  functions  now  or  hereafter  vested 
in  him. 

'b)  The  Administrator  shall  engage  In  such 
policy  planning,  and  perform  such  program 
evaluation  analyses  and  other  studies,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  efficient 
and  coordinated  administration  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  properly  assess  programs 
toward   the   achievement   of   Its  missions. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  law,  the  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  to  such  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Administration  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, and  may  authorize  such  successive  re- 
delegatlons  of  such  functions  as  he  may  deefn 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 
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(d)  Except  as  provldejl 
In   section    104(d),   the 
organize  the  Administration 
to  be  necessary  or 

(e)  The  Admlnistratoi 
tablish,  maintain,  alter 
State,  regional,  district, 
offices  as  he  may  deem 
propriate  to  perform  fu: 
after  vested  In  him. 

(f )  The  Administrator 
office  to  be  made  for 
such  device  as  he  shall 
notice  shall  be  taken  of 

(g)  The  Admlnistratoi 
tablish  a  working  caplt)  1 
able   wlhout   fiscal    year 
penses  necessary  for 
operation    of    such 
services  as  he  shall  find 
Interests  of  economy 
shall  be  transferred  to 
of    supplies,   equipment 
real  property,   liabilities , 
gations  relating  to  the 
termlnes    will    be 
fund.   Appropriations  to 
amounts  as  may  be 
tlonal  working  capital 
working  capital  fund  shAll 
appropriations  and  fund  s 
are  performed,  either  in 
of  reimbursement, 
proximate  the  costs  inc 
accrual  of  annual  leave 
of  equipment.  The  fund 
with  receipts  from  the  si 
property,  and  receipts  in 
damage  to  property  owne  i 

(h)  Each  department 
mentality  of   the 
Government  is  authorized 
Administrator,  upon  his 
mation  or  other  data  wh|ch 
tor  deems  necessary  to 
under  this  title. 
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shall  cause  a  seal  of 
Administration  of 
Approve,  and  Judicial 
such  seal. 

is  authorized  to  es- 
fund,  to  be  avall- 
llmltation,   for   ex- 
maintenance   and 
administrative 
be  desirable  in  the 
efficiency.  There 
he  fund  the  stocks 
assets   other   than 
and   unpaid   obll- 
rvices  which  he  de- 
through    the 
the  fund.   In  such 
to  provide  addl- 
ire  authorized.  The 
recover,  from  the 
for  which  services 
advance  or  by  way 
which  will  ap- 
rred,  including  the 
1  nd  the  depreciation 
J  hall  also  be  credited 
e  or  exchange  of  its 
payment  for  loss  or 
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Sec.  107.  (a)  The 
Ized  to  select,  appoint 
compensation  of  such 
Including  attorneys, 
of    the    Atomic    Energy 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  220 
sary  to  perform  the 
after  vested  In  him  to 
tlons. 

(b)  The    Admlnlstrat<i- 
obtain  services  as  provi 
of  title  5  of  the  United 

(c)  The   Administrate: 
provide  for  participation 
nel    In    the    performanci 
Members  of   the   Army, 
Force,  or  the  Marine 
for    service    in    the 
appropriate  military 
coofjeratlve  agreements 
for  service  in  the 
other  than  a  position  th( 
must  be  approved  by  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  Appointment,  det^l 
acceptance  of,  and  servlo  ! 
or  other  position  In  the 
this  section  shall  in  no 
office,  rank,  or  grade 
enlisted   men   may 
emolument,    perquisite 
benefit  Incident  to  or 
status,  office,  rank,  or 
appointed,  detailed,  or 
subject  to  direction  or 
Force,  or  any  officer 
directly,  with  respect  to 
exercised  In  the  position 
detailed,  or  assigned. 

(e)  The  Administrator 
transportation  expenses, 
of  subsistence  expenses, 
chapter  57  of  title  5  of 
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Code  for  travel  between 
and  duty,  and  while  at 
persons  appointed  for 
or  sea.sonal   services   in 
the  Administration. 

(f)  The   Admlnistratoi 
utilize,  on  a  reimburs^h 
of  any  personnel  made 
partment,  agency,  or 
Ing  any  independent  ageji 
ment. 

(g)  The   Admlnistratoi 
establish  advisory  boards, 
the  provisions  of  the 
mlttee  Act    (Public   Law 
with  and  made 
minlstrator  on   legislation 
istratlon,  research,  and  o 

(h)   The   Admlnistratoi 
employ  persons  who  are 
United  States  in  expert, 
or     professional     capacid 
deems  It  in  the  public  ir 


p^ces  of  recruitment 

places  of  duty,  of 

emergency,  temporary, 

field  service  of 
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Sec.    108.    (a)    The 
thorized  to  exercise  his 
ner  as  to  insure  the 
research  and  developmeni 
Ities  In  areas  or  fields 
minlstrator  to  be  pertinen  t 
of  an  expanded  fund  of 
and  practical  knowledge 
To  this  end.  the 
to  make  arrangements  (_ 
agreements,  and  loans )  f o:  • 
search  and  development    i_, 
vate   or  public   Institutions 
eluding  participation  in 
projects  of  a  research 
perimental   nature:    to  _ 
lump  sum  or  installmeni  s 
or  by  way  of  reimburseii 
adjustments  on  account 
underpayments) :  and 
steps  as  he  may  deem  _.. 
ate   to  perform  functions 
vested   in   him.   Such 
minlstrator  under  this 
to    the    nuclear   activitle! 
suant  to  this  title  shall 
provisions  of  the  Atomic 
as  amended,  and  to  other 
ble  to  such  nuclear 
clear  responsibilities  and 
Administrator  referred  to 
104  of  this  Act  shall  be 
to  the  provisions  of  this 
thorlty,  existing 
fective  date  of  this  Act,  or 
the  provisions  of  chapter 
ergy  Act  of  1954,  as 
2053). 

(b)    Except   for   public 
fined  in  the  Public 
amended,  and  with 
subject  to  the  provisions 
Plan  Numbered  18  of  1950 
is  authorized  to  acquire 
condemnation,  or  otherwise 
prove,  repair,  operate, 
ties  and  real  property  as 
deems  to  be  necessary  In 
District  of  Columbia.  Su^h 
apply  only  to  facilities  . 
tenance   and   operation 
search  and  testing  sites 
ters.    and   related    accor 
ployees  and  dependents 
Administration,    and 
purpose  real  property  as 
deems  to  be  necessary 
District  of  Columbia 
or  interest  therein,  real, 
acquired  pursuant  to 
in  the  United  States. 

(c>(l)  The  Admlnlstrat|>r 
provide,  construct,  or 
and  when  not  otherwise 
lowing  for  employees 
stationed  at  remote  locations 
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In  energy  matters, 
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t  or  cooperative 
deyelopmental,  or  ex- 
payments   (in 
and  In  advance 
em^nt,  with  necessary 
overpayments  or 
to  take  such 
or  appropri- 
now  or  hereafter 
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as are  applicable 
transferred    pur- 
be  subject  to  the 
:  Snergy  Act  of  1954, 
authority  applica- 
actltlties.  The  nonnu- 
functions   of   the 
In  sections  103  and 
out  pursuant 
Act.  applicable  au- 
before  the  ef- 
In  accordance  with 
of  the  Atomic  En- 
(42  U.S.C.  2051- 
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(A)  emergency  medical  services  and  sup- 
plies; 

(B)  food  and  other  subsistence  supplies; 

(C)  messing  facilities; 

(D)  audiovisual  equipment,  accessories, 
and  supplies  for  recreation  and  training; 

(E)  reimbursement  for  food,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  other  supplies  fvimlshed  by 
such  employees  In  emergencies  for  the  tem- 
porary relief  of  distressed  persons; 

(F)  living  and  working  quarters  and  fa- 
cilities; and 

(G)  transportation  for  school-age  depend- 
ents of  employees  to  the  nearest  appropriate 
educational  facilities. 

(2)  The  furnishing  of  medical  treatment 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  the  furnishing  of  services  and  supplies 
under  paragraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  at  prices  reflecting  reasonable 
value  as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

(3)  Proceeds  from  reimbursements  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  pay  directly  the  cost  of  such  work 
or  services,  to  repay  or  make  advances  to  ap- 
propriations or  funds  which  do  or  will  bear 
all  or  a  part  of  such  cost,  or  to  refund  ex- 
cess sums  when  necessary;  except  that  such 
payments  may  be  credited  to  a  service  or 
working  capital  fund  otherwise  established 
by  law,  and  used  under  the  law  governing 
such  funds,  If  the  fund  is  available  for  use 
by  the  Administrator  for  performing  the 
work  or  services  for  which  payment  is  re- 
ceived. 

(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire any  of  the  following  described  rights  if 
the  property  acquired  thereby  Is  for  use  In, 
or  Is  useful  to,  the  performance  of  func- 
tions vested  In  him: 

(1)  copyrights,  patents,  and  applications 
for  patents,  designs,  processes,  specifications, 
and  data: 

(2)  licenses  under  copyrights,  patents,  and 
applications  for  patents;  and 

(3)  releases,  before  suit  Is  brought,  for 
past  infringement  of  patents  or  copyrights. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  12 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2161- 
2166) ,  and  other  applicable  law,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  disseminate  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  practical  information  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  title  through  information 
programs  and  other  appropriate  means,  and 
shall  encourage  the  dissemination  of  scien- 
tific, technical,  and  practical  information  re- 
lating to  energy  so  as  to  enlarge  the  fund  of 
such  information  and  to  provide  that  free 
interchange  of  Ideas  and  criticism  which  Is 
essential  to  scientific  and  Industrial  progress 
and  public  understanding. 

(f)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept, hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts,  and 
bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  Administration.  Gifts  and  be- 
quests of  money  and  proceeds  from  sales  of 
other  property  received  as  gifts  or  bequests 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  and  shall 
be  disbursed  upon  the  order  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. For  the  purposes  of  Federal  income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  considered  as  a  gift 
or  bequest  to  the  United  States. 

COUNCIL  ON  ENERGY  POLICY 

Sec  109.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  there  are  many  Federal  agencies,  cre- 
ated at  different  times  and  for  different  pur- 
poses to  handle  specialized  problems,  all  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  Involved  In  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  energy  policy: 

(2)  there  is  no  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy  but  instead  Federal  energy  ac- 
tivities consist  of  a  myriad  of  laws,  regula- 
tions, actions,  and  Inactions  resulting  in  nar- 
row, short  range,  and  often  conflicting  deci- 
sionmaking by  Individual  agencies  without 
adequate  consideration  of  the  Impact  on  the 
overall  energy  policy,  not  future  national 
energy  needs;  and 


(3)  as  a  consequence  of  not  having  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy,  the  Na- 
tion faces  mismanagement  of  energy  re- 
sources, unacceptably  high  adverse  environ- 
mental impacts.  Inadequate  incentives  for 
efficient  utilization  and  conservation  of  en- 
ergy resources,  shortages  of  supply,  and  soar- 
ing energy  prices. 

(b)  Therefore,  It  is  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Congress  to  protect  and  promote 
the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  energy  users  by  establishing  a  Council  on 
Energy  Policy  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for — 

(1)  the  collection,  analysis,  and  Interpre- 
tation of  energy  statistics  and  data  necessary 
to  formulate  policies  for  wise  energy  man- 
agement and  conservation  and  to  anticipate 
social,  environmental,  and  economic  prob- 
lems associated  with  existing  and  emerging 
energy  technologies; 

(2)  the  coordination  of  all  energy  actlvittes 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  provision  of 
leadership  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  other  persons  involved  in  energy  activi- 
ties; and 

(3)  the  preparation,  after  consultation 
with  other  interested  organizations  and  agen- 
cies, of  a  long-range  comprehensive  plan 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "energy  plan") 
for  energy  development,  utilization,  and  con- 
servation to  foster  improvement  In  the  effi- 
ciency of  energy  production  and  utilization, 
reduction  of  the  adverse  environmental  im- 
pacts of  energy  production  and  utilization, 
conservation  of  energy  resources  for  the  use 
of  future  generations,  reduction  of  excessive 
energy  demands,  and  development  of  new 
technologies  to  produce  clean  energy. 

(c)(1)  The  policies,  regulations,  and  pub- 
lic laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  in- 
terpreted and  administered  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  In  accordance  with  the  policies 
set  forth  In  this  section;  and 

(2)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  to  the  fullest  extent  possible — 

(A)  utilize  a  systematic  interdisciplinary 
approach  which  will  insure  the  Integrated 
use  of  both  physical  and  social  sciences  in 
producing,  conserving,  and  utilizing  the  Na- 
tion's energy  resources; 

(B)  submit  prior  to  the  review  process 
established  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1972.  as  amended,  to  the 
OouncU  on  Energy  Policy  established  by  this 
section  for  comment  all  legislative  recom- 
mendations and  reports,  to  the  extent  that 
such  recommendations  and  reports  deal  with 
or  have  a  bearing  on  energy  matters: 

(C)  gather  data  and  Information  pursuant 
to  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Council 
on  Energy  Policy;  develop  analytical  tech- 
niques for  the  management,  conservation, 
use,  and  development  of  energy  resources, 
and  make  such  data  available  to  the  Council 
on  Energy  Policy; 

(D)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  charticter  of  energy  concerns  and, 
where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  lend  appropriate  support 
to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs  de- 
signed to  foster  International  cooperation 
In  anticipating  and  resolving  energy-related 
problems: 

(d)  There  shaU  be  established  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on 
Energy  Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council").  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  serve  at  his  pleasure  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  President  shall  at  the  time  of  nom- 
ination designate  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Each  mem- 
ber shall  be  a  person,  who  as  a  result  of  bis 
training,  experience,  and  attainment,  is  well 
qualified  to  analyze  and  Interpret  energy 
trends  and  information  of  all  kinds;  to  ap- 
praise programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  light  of  the  energy  needs 
of  the  Nation;  to  be  conscious  of  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  envirenmental,  social,  cul- 
tural, economic,  scientific,  and  esthetic  needs 
and  Interests  of  the  Nation;  and  to  formu- 


late a  national  energy  plan  and  recommend 
national  policies  with  respect  to  wise  eneri  y 
management. 

( e )  ( n  The  Council  shall  serve  as  the  prL  i- 
clpal  adviser  to  the  President  on  enerj  y 
policy  and  shall  exercise  leadership  in  tlie 
formulation  of  (government  policy  concern- 
ing domestic  and  international  issues  rela  t- 
Ing  to  energy. 

( 2 )  The  Council  shall  make  recommend  i- 
tlons  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  f  >r 
resolving  conflicts  between  the  policies  rela  :- 
Ing  to  energy  of  different  Federal  agenciss 
and  recommend  measures  to  Improve  the  Ir  i- 
plementatlon  of  Federal  energy  policies  )r 
the  management  of  energy  resources  wi'  h 
particular  emphasis  upon  policies  and  actl  r- 
Ities  Involving  two  or  more  departments  )r 
Independent  agencies. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  develop  with  n 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enactme  it 
of  this  Act  and  thereafter  shall  annually  u  >- 
date  an  energy  plan  for  energy  developmei  t, 
utilization,  and  conservation  In  the  Unitid 
States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  as  stated  n 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Copies  of  su(  h 
plans  shall  be  distributed  on  January  1  3f 
each  year  to  the  President,  to  the  Congreis, 
and  to  all  Federal  and  States  agencies  co  »- 
cerned  with  energy,  and  upon  request  to  loc  slI 
agencies  and  nongovernmental  entitles. 

(4)  The  CouncU  shall  promptly  review  ill 
legislative  recommendations  and  reports  se  it 
to  Congress  to  the  extent  that  such  recor  i- 
mendatlons  and  reports  have  a  bearing  on 
energy  matters,  and  It  shall  send  to  the  Pre;  1- 
dent  and  the  Involved  Federal  agency  a  stat  s- 
ment  in  writing  of  its  position  and  the  rei- 
sons  therefor. 

(5)  The  CouncU  shall  keep  Congress  fully 
and  currently  informed  of  all  of  its  activ- 
ities. Neither  the  CouncU  nor  its  employees 
may  refuse  to  testify  before  or  submit  info  r- 
mation  to  Congress  or  any  duly  authorlzKl 
committee  thereof. 

(6)  The  CouncU  shall  conduct  annual  pu  )- 
lie  hearings  on  the  energy  plan  and  may  ho  id 
public  hearings  when  there  Is  substantial 
public  Interest  In  other  pending  matters. 

(7)  In  carrying  out  its  collection,  analyss, 
and  Interpretation  of  energy  statistics  fun:- 
tlon,  the  Council  shall,  as  quickly  as  possitle 
and  after  appropriate  study,  promulgate 
guidelines  for  the  collection  and  Initial 
analysis  of  energy  data  by  other  Fedeial 
agencies,  after  published  notice  In  the  Fel- 
eral  Register  and  opportunity  for  commei  t. 
Such  guidelines  shall  be  designed  to  mace 
such  data  compatible,  useful,  and  compif- 
henslve.  Where  relevant  data  Is  not  n<  w 
avaUable  or  reliable  and  Is  beyond  the  a  i- 
thority  of  other  agencies  to  collect,  then  t:  le 
CouncU  shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  t:  le 
enactment  of  appropriate  legislation.  Penl- 
Ing  congressional  consideration,  the  CoundU 
may  gather  such  data  directly.  The  CoumiU 
shall  have  the  power  to  require  by  special  >r 
general  orders  any  person  to  submit  in  wri  t- 
ing  such  energy  data  as  the  CouncU  miy 
prescribe.  Such  submission  shall  be  male 
within  such  reasonable  period  and  undtr 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Council  may  dlre<  t. 

(f)(1)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functlois, 
and  duties,  the  Council  shall — 

(A)  consult  with  the  Interagency  Eneri  ^ 
Advisory  Committee  established  under  su  >- 
section  (g)  of  this  section  and  with  reprs- 
sentatlves  of  science.  Industry,  agrlcultuie. 
labor,  conservation  organizations,  State  and 
local  governments,  and  other  groups,  as  It 
deems  advisable:  and 

(B)  employ  a  competent.  Independent  sti  ,ff 
which  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  po  5- 
slble,  the  services,  facilities,  and  informatK  m 
(including  statistical  Information)  of  public 
and  prtvate  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
Individuals,  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  expense,  thus  assuring  that  the  Coun- 
cil's activities  will  not  unnecessarily  overlup 
or  conflict  with  similar  activities  author- 
ized by  law  and  performed  by  other  agencl<  s. 

(2)    Members  of  the  Council  shall  serre 
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f,ull  time  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5313).  The  other  members  of 
Coxincll  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule Pay  Rates  (6  U.S.C.  5315). 

(3)  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions.  The  Council  may  also  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  or  contractors  to  conduct 
detailed  studies  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
caring  out  of  Its  functions  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  authorized  under  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to 
the  last  sentence  thereof) . 

(g)  (1)  There  Is  also  created  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Interagency 
Energy  Resources  Advisory  Conmilttee  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "En- 
ergy Committee") .  The  Energy  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, the  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration, 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  such  other  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  the  President  may  designate. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee  shall 
be  selected  by  its  members. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Energy  ConMnlttee  to  assist  the  Council 
in  insuring  communication  and  coordina- 
tion among  Energy  Committee  member  agen- 
cies In  the  development  of  energy  resources, 
and  in  such  other  matters  as  the  Council 
niay  determme. 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee may  not  refuse  to  testify  before  the 
Congress  or  any  duly  authorized  committee 
thereof  regarding  the  activities  of  the  En- 
ergy Committee  or  other  matters  concerning 
Interagency  coordination  of  energy  policy 
and  activities. 

(4)  This  subsection  (g)  shall  be  effective 
no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  or  such  earlier  date  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  shall  terminate  upon 
enactment  of  a  permanent  department  re- 
sponsible for  energy  and  natural  resources 
or  two  years  after  such  effective  date,  which- 
ever shall  occur  first. 

(h)  The  Council  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  or 
before  January  1,  1975.  and  annually  there- 
after, an  energy  report  to  accompany  the 
energy  plan.  This  report  shall  Include — 

(1)  an  estimate  of  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States  for  the  ensutag  ten-year 
period  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  commercial  and  Industrial 
life  of  the  Nation: 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign energy  supply  on  which  the  United 
States  will  be  expected  to  rely  to  meet  such 
needs  in  an  economic  manner  with  due 
regard  for  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment, the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
and  the  implementation  of  foreign  policy 
objectives: 

(3)  current  and  forseeable  trends  in  the 
price,  quality,  management,  and  utilization 
of  energy  resources  and  the  effects  of  those 
trends  on  the  social,  envlrormiental.  eco- 
nomic, and  other  requirements  of  the 
Nation: 

(4)  a  catalog  of  research  and  development 
efforts  funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  develop  new  technologies,  to  forestall 
energy  shortages,  to  reduce  waste,  to  foster 
recycling,  and  to  encourage  conservation 
practices:  and  recommendations  for  develop- 
ing technology  capable  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  Increasing  ef- 
ficiency, and  protecting  employee  health  and 
safety  in  energy  industries: 

(6)    recommendations  for  Improving  the 


energy  data  and  inform  itlon  available  to  the 
Federal  agencies  by  liiproving  monitoring 
systems,  standardizing  data,  and  securing  ad- 
ditional needed  Infornation; 

(6)  a  review  and  app;  alsal  of  the  adequacy 
and  appropriateness  oi  technologies,  proce- 
dures, and  practices  (including  competitive 
and  regulatory  practices),  employed  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  and  non- 
governmental entities  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section:  ajnd 

(7)  recommendationj  concerning  the  level 
of  funding  for  the  deve  :opment  and  applica- 
tion of  new  technologU  s,  as  well  as  new  pro- 
cedures and  practices  w  aich  the  Council  may 
determine  to  he  require  i  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  Improve  energy 
management  and  conse  rvation  together  with 
recommendations  for  idditlonal  legislation. 
Including  the  preparatj  3n  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion recommendations  required  by  section 
110  of  this  Act. 

(i)(l)  Copies  of  sny  communications, 
dociunents,  reports,  or  Information  received 
or  sent  by  any  membei  of  the  Council  shall 
be  made  available  to  t  le  public  upon  iden- 
tifiable request,  and  at  i  easonable  cost,  unless 
such  Information  may  not  be  publicly  re- 
leased under  the  terms  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 

(2)  The  Council  or  a  ly  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Council  shall  no'  disclose  information 
obtained  under  this  se  ition  which  concerns 
or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  referred  to  In 
section  1905  of  title  18  United  States  Code, 
except  that  such  Infoi  matlon  may  be  dis- 
closed in  a  manner  det  Igned  to  preserve  Its 
confidentiality — 

(A)  to  other  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  o  Hcials  for  official  use 
upon  request; 

(B)  to  committees  of  Congress  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  su  )Ject  matter  to  which 
the  information  relates; 

(C)  to  a  court  in  an  7  Judicial  proceeding 
under  court  order  form  ilated  to  preserve  the 
confidentiality  of  such  information  without 
impairing  the  proceedl  igs;  and 

(D)  to  the  public  in  >rder  to  protect  their 
health  and  safety  af t<  r  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  1^  writing  or  for  dis- 
cussion in  closed  sessioh  within  fifteen  days 
by  the  party  to  whom  ^he  Information  per 
tains  (if  the  delay  resu 
and  opportunity  for  c 


Ing  from  such  notice 
ent  would  not  be 


detrimental  to  the  pubHc  health  and  safety) . 
In  no  event  shall  the  ifames  or  other  means 
of  identification  of  lnji|red  persons  be  made 
public  without  their  exfcress  written  consent. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  require  the  release  of  any  infor- 
mation described  by  sijbsectlon  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 552,  title  5,  United  Btates  Code,  or  which 
Is  otherwise  protected  b  y  law  from  disclosure 
to  the  public. 

(J)(l)  The  Comptrcller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  0  >ntlnuously  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  open  tlons  of  the  Council 
Including  its  reporting  requirements.  Upon 
his  own  Initiative  or  u  pon  the  request  of  a 
committee  of  the  Cong  -ess  or,  to  the  extent 
personnel  are  available,  upon  the  request  of 
a  Member  of  Congress,  he  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  (A)  conduc:  studies  of  existing 
statutes  and  regulations  governing  Federal 
energy  programs,  (B)  n  view  the  policies  and 
practices  of  Federal  aj  encles  administering 
such  programs,  (C)  review  and  evaluate  the 
procedures  followed  he  such  agencies.  In 
gathering,  analyzing,  ar  d  interpreting  energy 
statistics,  data,  and  Inrormatlon  related  to 
the  management  and  c«  nservation  of  energy, 
including  but  not  limil  ed  to  data  related  to 
energy  costs,  demand,  industry  structure,  en- 
vironmental Impacts,  apd  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  (D)  evaluate  particular  proj- 
ects or  programs.  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  have  access  to  such  data  from  any  pub- 
lic or  private  source  wh  itever,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  my  other  law,  as  is 
necessary  to  carry  ou  his  responsibilities 
tmder  this  section  an(    shall  report  to  the 


hall  be  made  within 
and  under  oath  or 
ect. 
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Congress  at  such  time  a^  he  deems  appropri- 
ate with  respect  to  Fede  al  energy  programs, 
including  his  recommendations  for  such 
modifications  in  existink  laws,  regulations, 
procedures,  and  practices  as  will,  In  his  Judg- 
ment, best  serve  the  Coi^gress  in  the  formu- 
lation of  a  national  eneigy  policy. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (!)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  give  particular 
attention  to  the  need  for  improved  coordi- 
nation of  the  worlc  of  Ihe  Federal  Govern- 
ment related  to  energy  p  ;>licies  and  programs 
and  the  attendant  need  for  a  central  source 
of  energy  statistics  and   information. 

(3)  The  Comptroller  (Seneral  or  any  of  his 
authorized  representatives  In  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  section  shall 
have  access  to  any  booke ,  documents,  papers, 
statistics,  data,  information,  and  records  of 
any  private  organlzati(m  relating  to  the 
management  and  conservation  of  energy,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  energy  costs,  de- 
mand, supply,  reserves,  Industry  structure, 
environmental  Impacts,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  Comptroller  General  may  re- 
quire any  private  organization  to  submit  in 
writing  such  energy  d^ta  as  be  may  pre- 
scribe. Such  submission 
such  reasonable  period 
otherwise  as  he  may  d 

(4)  To  assist  in  carrjtlng  out  bis  respon- 
sibilities, the  Comptrolltr  General  may  sign 
and  issue  subpenas  requiring  the  production 
of  the  lxx>ks,  documents,  papers,  statistics, 
data.  Information,  and  ztcords  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  sibsection. 

(5)  In  case  of  contumacy,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  of  the  Comptroller  General 
Issued  under  this  sectlor  ,  by  any  person  who 
resides.  Is  found  to  trans  acts  business  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  llstrlct  court  of  the 
United  States,  such  district  court  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, have  Jurisdiction  t  >  issue  to  such  per- 
son an  order  requiring  ;  uch  person  to  com- 
ply forthwith.  Failure  tc  obey  such  an  order 
is  punishable  by  such  <ourt  as  a  contempt 
of  court. 

(6)  Reports  submitted  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  Congress  shall  be  available 
to  the  public  at  reasonable  cost  and  upon 
Identifiable  request,  excspt  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  not  disclose  to  the  pub- 
lic any  Information  whi  :h  could  not  be  dis- 
closed to  the  public  by  the  Council  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  (2)  If  the 
Information  were  held    ay  the  Council. 

(k)(l)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  ths  provisions  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  51,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $2,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  !  0,  1976,  and  $4,000,- 
000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(2)  All  sums  appropriited  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  availa  ale  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  in  the  fis;al  year  for  which 
appropriated  and  in  tie  fiscal  year  next 
following. 

PXTTURE  REORG  iNIZATION 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Not  latir  than  January  31, 
1975,  the  President  shull  transmit  to  the 
Congress  his  recommen<  lations  for  such  or- 
ganizational arrangements  for  the  manage- 
ment of  energy  and  nati  iral  resources  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  he  deems  advisable. 
Such  recommendations  s  hall  include — 

(1)  the  appropriate  organizational  ar- 
rangements for  long-term  implementation 
of  the  functions  of  the  1  Inergy  Research  and 
Development  Admlnlsti  atlon  and  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Adminis  :ration,  and  the  en- 
ergy related  functions  o '  the  Department  of 
the  Interior, 

(2)  the  appropriate  r  leans  for  Improving 
coordination  among  the  energy  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  and 

(3)  the  appropriate  organizational  ar- 
rangements to  coordinate  energy  functions 
with  other  natural  resjurces  management 
functions  of  the  Federa   Government. 
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(b)  This  report  shall  replace  and  ser;e 
the  purposes  of  the  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 15(a)  (4)  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

COORDINATION    WITH    ENVIRONMENTAL    EFFORTS 

Sec.  111.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  establish  programs  to  utilize  research  and 
development  performed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  minimize  the  Eidverse  environ- 
mental effects  of  energy  projects.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  as  well  as  other  affected  agencies 
and  departments,  shall  cooperate  fully  with 
the  Administrator  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining such  programs,  and  In  establishing 
appropriate  interagency  agreements  to  de- 
velop cooperative  programs  and  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication. 

TITLE   11— NUCLEAR   SAFETY   AND 
LICENSING     COMMISSION 

ESTABLISHMENT      AND       TRANSFERS 

Sec  201.  (a)  There  Is  established  an  In- 
dependent regulatory  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing 
Conunission  which  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate one  member  of  the  Commission  as 
Chairman  thereof  to  serve  as  such  during 
Chairman  during  his  absence.  The  Chairman 
may  from  time  to  time  designate  any  other 
member  of  the  Commission  as  Acting  Chair- 
man to  act  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the 
Chairman  during  his  absence.  The  Charlman 
(or  the  Acting  Chairman  in  the  absence  of 
the  Chairman)  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Commission  and  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business  shall  consist  of  at 
least  three  members  present.  Each  member  of 
the  Commission,  including  the  Chairman, 
shall  have  equal  responsibility  and  authority 
m  all  decisions  and  actions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  have  full  access  to  all  information 
relating  to  the  performance  of  his  duties  or 
responsibilities,  and  shall  have  one  vote.  Ac- 
tion of  the  Commission  shall  be  determined 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present. 
The  Chairman  (or  Acting  Chairman  in  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman)  shall  be  the  official 
spokesman  of  the  Commission  in  Its  relations 
with  the  Congress,  Government  agencies, 
persons,  or  the  public,  and,  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission,  shall  see  to  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  policies  and  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  report  thereon  to  the 
Commission  from  time  to  time  or  as  the 
Commission  may  direct.  The  Commission 
shall  have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed. 

(b)(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  The  President  is  selecting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  shall  have  due  re- 
gard to  a  fair  representation  of  expertise  In 
nuclear  safety  technology,  health  science, 
and  environmental  science. 

(3)  Appointments  of  members  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  not  more  than  three  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party. 

(c)  Each  member  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  each  such  term  to  commence  on 
July  1,  except  that  of  the  five  members  first 
appointed  to  the  Commission,  one  shall  serve 
for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three 
years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  five 
years,  to  be  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment. 

(d)  Such  initial  appointments  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  within  .?ixty  days 
of  the  signing  of  this  Act.  Any  individual 
who  is  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  who  may  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  the  Commission,  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  which  term  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  the  end  of  his  present  term  as  a 


member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section.  Any 
subsequent  appointment  of  such  individuals 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed for  offices  and  positions  at  level  U  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5313) .  Other 
members  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  offices 
and  positions  at  level  in  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5314) . 

(f)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  Inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office.  No 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  engage  In 
any  business,  vocation,  or  employment  other 
than  that  of  serving  as  a  member  cf  the 
Commission. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Commission  all  the  licensing  and  ratated  reg- 
ulatory functions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Commission,  the  General  Counsel,  and  other 
officers  and  components  of  the  Commission — 
which  functions  officers,  components,  and 
personnel  are  excepted  from  the  transfer  to 
the  Administrator  by  section  104(c)  of  this 
Act. 

(h)  In  addition  to  other  functions  and 
personnel  transferred  to  the  Commission, 
there  are  also  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sion— 

( 1 )  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards,  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing 
Board  Panel,  and  the  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Appeal  Panel; 

(2)  all  personnel  whose  primary  respon- 
sibility Is  research  related  to  confirmatory 
assessment  of  the  safety  of  reactors  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  as  amended,  and  of  this  Act, 
with  the  exception  of  such  personnel  as  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  determines  are  necessary  to  assist 
in  reactor  developmental  research. 

LICENSING  AND  RELATED  REGULATORY  FUNCTIONS 
respecting  SELECTED  ADMINISTRATION  FA- 
CILITIES 

Sec.  202.  Notwithstanding  the  exclusions 
provided  for  in  section  1 10a.  or  any  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2140(a)),  the  Nuclear 
Safety  and  Licensing  Commission  shall,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by 
section  110b,  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (42  VS.C.  2140(b)),  or 
other  law,  have  licensing  and  related  regula- 
tory authority  pxirsuant  to  chapters  6,  7,  8, 
and  10  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  as  to  the  following  faculties  of  the 
Administration : 

(1)  demonstration  Liquid  Metal  Fast 
Breeder  Reactors  when  operated  as  part  of 
the  power  generation  facilities  of  an  electric 
utility  system,  or  when  operated  In  any  other 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
commercial  feasibility  of  such  a  reactor  for 
a  power  generation  system; 

(2)  other  demonstration  nuclear  reactors — 
except  those  In  existence  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act — ^when  operated  as  part  of  the 
power  generation  facilities  of  an  electric 
utility  system,  or  when  operated  In  any  other 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
commercial  feasibility  of  such  a  reawitor  for  a 
power  generation  system; 

(3)  facilities  tised  primarily  for  the  receipt 
and  storage  of  high-level  radioactive  wastes 
resulttag  from  activities  licensed  under  such 
Act;  and 

(4)  Retrievable  Surface  Storage  Facilities 
and  other  facilities  authorized  for  the  express 
purpose  of  subsequent  long-term  storage  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  generated  by  the 
Administration,  which  are  not  used  for,  or 
are  part  of,  research  and  development 
activities. 


OFFICE  OF  NUCLEAR  SAFETT  RESEARCH 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing  Commis- 
sion an  Office  of  Nuclear  Safety  Research 
under  the  direction  of  a  Director  of  Nuclear 
Safety  Research  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission,  who  shall  repnirt  directly  to 
the  Commission,  and  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  and  be  removable  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Director  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 
for  officers  and  positions  at  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5315). 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Director  of  Nuclear  Safety  Research  shall 
engage  In  or  contract  for  research  which  the 
Director  recommends  and  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the 
licensing  and  related  regulatory  functions  of 
the  Commission. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  and  the  head  of  every 
other  Federal  agency  shall — 

(1)  cooperate  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  for  the  furnishing  of  such 
research  services  as  requested  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  conduct  of  its  functions; 

(2)  furnish  to  the  Commission,  when  re- 
quested, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  through  Its 
own  facilities  or  by  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment, such  research  services  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  Ita 
functions;  and 

(3)  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Nuclear 
Safety  and  Licensing  Commission  on  research 
and  development  matters  of  mutual  interest 
Including  the  provision  of  information  on. 
and  of  physical  access  to.  Administration  fa- 
cilities for  the  sole  purpose  of  sisslsting  the 
Commission  to  acquire  the  expertise  neces- 
sary to  perform  its  licensing  and  regulatory 
functions,  as  provided  In  this  Act. 

(d)  Nothing  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  or  section  201  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  in  any  way  the  func- 
tions of  any  oflice  of  the  Administration  re- 
latmg  to  the  safety  of  activities  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Administration. 

BUREAU  OF  NUCLEAR  MATERIALS  SECURITy 

Sec  204.   (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing  Com 
mission  a  Bureau  of  Nuclear  Materials  Se 
curlty  under  the  direction  of  a  Director  of 
Nuclear    Materials    Security,    who    shall    be 
appointed  by  the  Commission,  who  shall  re 
port  directly  to  the  Commission,  and  who 
shall   serve  at  the  pleasure  of  and  be  re 
movable  by  the  Commission.  The  Director 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  for  officers  and  posl 
tlons  at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
(5  U.S.C.  5315). 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
the  Director  of  Nuclear  Materials  Security 
shall— 

(1)  recommend  regulations  relating  to 
safeguarding  against  threats,  thefts,  and 
sabotage  Involving  special  nuclear  materials 
high-level  radioactive  wastes,  and  nuclear 
facilities  resulting  from  all  activities  licensed 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended: 

(2)  enforce  such  regulations  which  are 
promulgated  by  the  Commission; 

(3)  monitor,  test,  and  recommend  up- 
grading internal  accounting  systems  for 
special  nuclear  materials  licensed  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended: 

(4)  develop.  In  consultation  and  coordlna 
tlon  with  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop 
ment  Administration,  contingency  plans  for 
dealing   with   threats,  thefts,  and  sabotage 
relating  to  special  nuclear  materials,  high 
level  radioactive  wastes  and  nuclear  facilities 
resulting  from  all  activities  licensed  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended; 

(5)  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
security  agency  within  the  Bureau  or  execute 
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some  or  all  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau, 
and  report  his  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mission within  one  year  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act;  and  such  report  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Commission 
as  soon  as  it  Is  received:  and 

(6)  engage  In  or  contract  for  research 
which  the  Director  of  Materials  Security 
deems  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  the  Bureau. 

(c)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  in  any  way  the  functions  of 
any  office  of  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  relating  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  special  nuclear  materials,  high- 
level  radioactive  wastes  and  nuclear  facilities 
resulting  from  all  activities  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Administration  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

NONCOMPLIANCE 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Any  individual  director,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  a  firm  constructing,  own- 
ing, operating,  or  supplying  the  components 
of  any  facility  or  activity  which  Is  licensed 
or  otherwise  regulated  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended,  or 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  who  obtains  informa- 
tion reasonably  indicating  that  such  facility 
or  activity  or  basic  components  supplied  to 
such  facility  or  activity — 

(1)  fails  to  comply  with  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  appli- 
cable rule,  regulation,  order,  or  license  of 
the  Commission,  or 

(2)  contains  a  defect  which  could  create 
a  substantial  safety  hazard, 

shall  immediately  notify  the  Commission  of 
such  failiire  to  comply,  or  of  such  defect, 
unless  such  person  has  actual  knowledge 
that  the  Commission  has  been  adequately  in- 
formed of  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  falls  to  pro- 
vide the  notice  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
provided  by  section  234  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully falls  to  provide  the  notice  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  criminal  penalty  of  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  350,000  or  Imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
be  prominently  posted  on  the  premises  of 
any  facility  licensed  or  otherwise  regulated 
pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended. 

(e)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct such  reasonable  inspections  and  other 
enforcement  activities  as  needed  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

INFORMATION    AND    STtTOIES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  accept 
requests  made  In  good  faith  for  relevant 
studies  or  reports  from  any  party  to  a  li- 
censing proceeding  or  rulemaking  hearing. 
If  such  studies  or  reports  are  existing,  the 
Commission  shall  make  them  available  to 
the  requesting  party  in  a  timely  manner, 
subject  to  appropriate  provisions  of  existing 
law  regarding  prublic  disclosiire.  If  such 
istudies  or  reports  must  be  especially  pre- 
pared, the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing 
Board  shall  determine,  subject  to  review 
under  normal  Commission  review  procedures. 
If  such  studies  or  reports  are  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  requesting  party  to  present 
its  position  In  the  proceeding  or  hearing, 
and  are  In  the  public  interest.  The  request- 
ing party  shall  be  promptly  notified  of  any 
determination  by  the  Board  or  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  When  it  has  been  determined  that 
studies  or  reports  must  be  especially  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  a  party,  the  Com- 
mission shall  prepare  such  studies  or  re- 
ports, request  them  to  be  prepared  by  other 
Federal    agencies,    or   have   them   prepared 
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by  contract.  Suclj^  si  udies  or  reports  shall 
be  funded  by  the  i  Commission :  Provided, 
That  the  Commlsslo  »  shall  seek  contribu- 
tions or  reimburseme  it,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
to  the  extent  that  the  party  requesting 
such  studies  or  repori  s  is  financially  capable 
of  providing  such  c  Dntrlbutlons  or  reim- 
bursement. 

(c)  When  the  Cor  imlsslon,  in  making  a 
determination  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  of  ;he  opinion  that  such 
determination  involv  ss  a  controlling  ques- 
tion of  law  as  to  whl  :h  there  is  substantial 
ground  for  difference  3f  opinion  and  that  an 
immediate  appeal  fr  )m  the  determination 
may  materially  adva:ice  the  ultimate  ter- 
mination of  the  Utlga  Jon,  it  shall  so  state  in 
writing  In  such  deter  ninatlon.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Dlsl  rlct  of  Columbia  may 
thereupon,  in  its  disci  stion,  permit  an  appeal 
to  be  taken  from  sue!  i  determination,  if  ap- 
plication Is  msuie  to  It  within  ten  days  of 
the  time  the  requesting  party  is  notified  of 
the  determination  of  the  Commission:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  application  for  an  ap- 
peal hereunder  shall  tot  stay  proceedings  of 
the  Commission  unless  the  Commission  or 
the  court  of  appeals  dr  a  Judge  thereof  shall 
so  order. 

(d)  Studies  and  aeports  made  available 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  offered  as  part  of  the  record  of  the 
proceeding  or  hearlngj 

ABNORMAL  OCCURRENCE  REPORTS 

Sec.  207.  The  Comrilsslon  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  each  quarter  a  report  listing  for 
that  period  any  abnonnal  occurrences  at  any 
facility  or  activity  which  is  licensed  or  other- 
wise regulated  pursuant  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  as  amended,  or  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Each  such  rabort  shall  contain — 

( 1 )  the  date  and  plice  of  each  occurrence; 

(2)  the  nature  of  eaih  Incident; 

(3)  the  cause  or  caufees  of  each;  and 

(4)  any  action  tak^n  to  prevent  reoccvir- 
rence; 


of  which  was 
satlon  at  the  rate 
position  at  level  II.  ni, 
tlve    Schedule    (5    U 
lapse. 

(b)     All     orders, 
regulations,  permits, 
licenses,  and  privilege 

(1)  which  have  been 
ed.  or  allowed  to 
President,  any  Federal 
or  official  thereof,  or 
petent  Jurisdiction, 
functions  which  are 
Act,  and 

(2)  which  are  in 
Act  takes  effect. 


authorl^d  to  receive  compen- 

preicribed  for  an  office  or 

IV,  or  V  of  the  Execu- 

4c.    6313-5316).    shall 


t  etermlnatlons,     rules, 
;ontracts,  certificates! 


issued,  made,  grant- 
effective  by  the 
department  or  agency 
by  a  court  of  com- 
the  performance  of 
*ansferred  under  this 


be(  ome 


Ir, 


shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  rev<  )ked  by  the  President 


the  Administrator,  the 
authorized   officials,   a 


Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 


(c)  The  provisions  ol 


feet  any  proceeding  ]  (ending,  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effe:t,  before  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  or  any  department  or 


agency  (or  component 
which  are  transferred 


proceedings,  to  the  extent  that  they  relate 
to  functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  con 


tinned.    Orders    shall 


proceedings,  appeals  dhall  be  taken  there- 
from, and  payments  st  all  be  made  pursuant 
to  such  orders,  as  if  ttiis  Act  had  not  been 


enacted;    and    orders 
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el  feet  at  the  time  this 


Commission,  or  other 
court   of  competent 


this  Act  shall  not  af- 


thereof )  functions  of 
oy  this  Act;  but  suclj 


be    issued    in    such 


issued    in    any    such 


the   Commission  shal 


dissemination  to  the   jubllc  of  the  informa- 
tion specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 


section  as  reasonable 
days  of  its  receiving 
abnormal  occurrence 
wide  dissemination  to 


ably  possible  of  the  li  formation  specified  in 


clauses  (3)  and  (4)  as 
tlon  becomes  available 


slons  who  shall  serve 
be  removable  by  the 


also  provide  as  wide 


possible   within   five 

information   of  each 

and  shall    provide  as 

the  public  as  reason- 


soon  as  such  Informa- 
toit. 


OTHER  <  iFFICERS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  :;ominission  shall  ap- 
point a  Director  of  K  uclear  Reactor  Safety 
who  shall  report  dinictly  to  the  Commls- 


it  the  pleasure  of  and 
Commission  and  who 


shall  receive  comp)ensajtlon  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  for  officers  and  positions 
at  level  IV  of  the  Exceiitlve  SchedtUe  (5  U.S.C 
5315).  I 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Commission  not 
more  than  nine  addltttDnal  officers  appointed 
by  the  Commission  \4ho  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  and  be  refcnovable  by  the  Com- 
mission and  who  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  now  or  liireaftcr  prescribed  for 
officers  and  positions  ait  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  (5  U.S.CJ6316) . 

TITLE  ni— NaSCEul^NEOTTS  AND  TRANSI- 
TIONAL PROVISIONS 

TRANSmONAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  ExcepWas  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act,  whenever  ku  of  the  functions  or 
programs  of  an  agency!  or  other  body,  or  any 
component  thereof,  affected  by  tills  Act,  have 
been  transferred  fromlthat  agency,  or  other 
body,  or  any  component  thereof  affected  by 
this  Act,  the  agency,  c  r  other  body,  or  com- 
ponent thereof  shall  Upse.  If  an  agency,  or 
other  body,  or  any  con  ponent  thereof,  lapses 

pureuant  to  the   pre<edlng  sentence,   each      „„„j^,  ,„  j„„,^,^  „ 
position   and   office   tl  ereln    which   was   ex-      tent   and   in   the  same 
pressly  authorized  by  ' 


proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect  until 
modified,  terminated,  ^perseded,  or  revoked 
by  a  duly  authorized  pfficlal,  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurlsdlctlofl,  or  by  operation  of 
law.  Nothing  in  this]  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  sich  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  oonditlons  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could  have 
been  discontinued  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted.  | 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f)  — 

(1)  the  provisions  6f  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
Act  takes  effect,  and    | 

(2)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  an4  Judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  ar^d  effect  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted.  * 

(e)  No  suit,  action,!  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  agaihst  any  officer  In  his 
official  capjicity  as  an  pfflcer  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Ac^,  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment 
of  action  by  or  again^ 
agency,  functions  of 
by  this  Act,  or  by  ot  ^ 
thereof  In  his  official  {capacity  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Causes  of  actions,  suf 
proceedings  may  be 

the  United  States  or  sich  official  as  may  be 
appropriate  and,  in  aiy  litigation  pending 
when  this  section  takes  effect,  the  court 
may  at  any  time,  on  its  own  motion  or  that 
of  any  party,  enter  ahy  roder  which  will 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(f)  If,  before  the  dace  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  or 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity.  Is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act  any  func- 
tion of  such  department,  agency,  or  officer 
is  transferred  to  the  Aflminlstrator  or  Com- 
mission, or  any  other  c^cial.  then  such  suit 
shall  be  continued  as  If  (this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted,  with  the  Adtninlstrator  or  Com- 
mission, or  other  official,  as  the  case  may 
be,  substituted. 

(g)  Final  orders  and  actions  of  any  offi- 
cial  or  component   in  the  performance  of 
functions  transferred    sy  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  revfew  to  the  same  ex- 
manner  as  if  such 


[>f  this  Act.  No  cause 
any  department  or 

^hich  are  transferred 
against  any  officer 


ts,  actions,  or  other 
erted  by  or  against 


aw,  or  the  incimibent      orders  or  actions  had  b  (en  made  or  taken  by 
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the  officer,  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality in  the  performance  of  such  func- 
tions immediately  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  Any  statutory  requirements 
relating  to  notices,  hearings,  action  upon  the 
record,  or  administrative  review  that  apply 
to  any  fimction  transferred  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  performance  of  those  functions 
by  the  Administrator  or  Commission,  or  any 
officer  or  component. 

(h)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  performed  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  in  any 
other  law  to  any  department  or  agency,  or 
any  officer  or  office,  the  functions  of  which 
are  so  transferred,  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Administration,  the  Administrator  or 
Commission,  or  other  office  or  official  in  which 
this  Act  vests  such  functions. 

(l)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  limit,  curtail,  abolish,  or  termi- 
nate any  function  of  the  President  which 
be  had  immediately  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act;  or  to  limit,  curtail,  abolish,  or 
terminate  his  authority  to  perform  such 
function;  or  to  limit,  curtail,  abolish,  or  ter- 
minate his  authority  to  delegate,  redelegate, 
or  terminate  any  delegation  of  functions. 

(J)  Any  reference  In  this  Act  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  as 
appropriate,  references  thereto  as  now  or 
hereafter  amended  or  supplemented. 

(k)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act,  all  functions  expressly 
conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to 
and  not  in  substitution  for  functions  exist- 
ing immediately  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  transferred  by  this  Act. 

INCTOENTAL   DISPOSITIONS 

Sec.  302.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  authorized  to  make 
such  additional  incidental  dispositions  of 
personnel,  personnel  positions,  assets,  lia- 
bilities, contracts,  property  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
held,  used,  arising  from,  available  to  or  to  be 
made  available  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  by  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  In- 
tent and  piu-poses  of  this  Act. 

DEPINITIONS 

Sec  303.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  any  reference  to  "function"  or  "func- 
tions" shall  be  deemed  to  include  references 
to  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority,  respon- 
slbUity,  right,  privilege,  and  activity,  or  the 
plural  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 

(2)  any  reference  to  "perform"  or  "per- 
formance", when  used  in  relation  to  func- 
tions, shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the  exer- 
cise of  power,  authority,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec,  304.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  appropriations  made  under  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  annual  authorization. 

(b)  Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1976,  and  In 
every  fiscal  year  thereafter,  In  the  absence 
of  a  specific  nonnuclear  energy  research  and 
development  policy  enacted  by  Congress  for 
the  Administration,  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  the  nondefense  programs  of  the 
Administration,  not  less  than  7  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  each  of  the  research 
and  development  functions  assigned  to  each 
of  the  nondefense  Assistant  Administrators 
under  subsection  102(d)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Authorization  of  appropriations  to  the 
Commission  shall  refiect  the  need  for  effec- 
tive licensing  and  other  regulation  of  the 
nuclear  power  Industry  In  relation  to  the 
growth  of  such  industry. 

COMPTROLLER    GENERAL    AUDIT 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  166.  "Comptroller 
General  Audit"  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ap- 
plicable,   respectively,    to    the    nuclear    and 


nonnuclear  activities  under  title  I  and  to  the 
activities  under  title  n. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  audit,  review,  and  evalu- 
ate the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  this  Act  by  the  Nuclear  Safety  and 
Licensing  Commission — 

(1)  Not  less  than  fifty-four  months  nor 
more  than  sixty  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  his  audit,  which  shall  contain,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

(A)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  licensing  and  related  regulatory  activities 
of  the  Commission  and  the  operations  of  the 
Office  of  Nuclear  Safety  Research  and  the 
Bureau  of  Nuclear  Materials  Security; 

(B)  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  such 
Commission  activities  on  the  efficiency,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  safety  with  which  the  activ- 
ities licensed  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  are  carried  out; 

(C)  recommendations  concerning  any  leg- 
islation be  deems  necessary,  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  for  improving  the  Implementation 
of  title  n. 

(2)  Copies  of  the  report  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Chairmcm,  Nuclear  Safety  and  Li- 
censing Commission,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  as 
scon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  make  a  report  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Administration  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  include 
a  statement  of  the  short-range  and  long- 
range  goals,  priorities,  and  plans  of  the  Ad- 
ministration together  with  an  assessment  of 
the  progress  made  toward  the  attainment  of 
those  objectives  and  toward  the  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  management  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  coordination  of  its  func- 
tions. 

(b)  During  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  Administration,  the  Administrator,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
shall  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  transferring  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  other  Federal  agen- 
cies the  functions  of  the  Administrator  re- 
specting military  application  and  restricted 
data,  and  within  one  year  after  the  Adminis- 
trator first  takes  office  the  Administrator  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  President,  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress,  setting  forth  his 
comprehensive  analysis,  the  principal  alterna- 
tives, and  the  specific  recommendations  of 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  make 
a  report  to  the  President  for  submission  to 
the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Such  report  shall,  in  layman's  language,  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  short-range  and 
long-range  goals,  priorities,  and  plans  of  the 
Commission  as  they  relate  to  the  relative 
benefits,  costs,  and  risks  of  commercial  nu- 
clear power.  Such  assessment  shall  be  based 
on  a  complete  accounting  of  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  and  findings  in  the  follow- 
ing areas — 

(1)  insuring  the  safe  design  of  nuclear 
powerplants  and  other  licensed  facilities; 

(2)  investigating  abnormal  occurrences  and 
defects  In  nuclear  powerplants  and  other 
licensed  facilities; 

(3)  safeguarding  special  nuclear  materials 
at   all   stages   of  the   nuclear  fuel   cycle; 

(4)  investigating  suspected,  attempted,  or 
actual  thefts  of  special  nuclear  materials  In 
the   licensed  sector  and  developing  contin- 


gency plans  for  dealing  with  such  Incidents ; 

(5)  insuring  the  safe,  permanent  disposal 
of  high-level  radioactive  wastes  through  th> 
licensing  of  nuclear  activities  and  facilities; 

(6)  protecting  the  public  against  the  haz- 
ards of  low-level  radioactive  emissions  frozi 
licensed  nuclear  activities  and  facilities. 

INFORMATION     TO     COMMITTEES 

Sec.  307.  Except  as  provided  in  sectio  i 
304(b)  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shal 
keep  the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees fully  and  currently  informed  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  the  Administration's  activltie  i. 

TRANSFER     OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  308.  The  Administrator,  when  author  - 
Ized  in  an  appropriation  Act.  may,  in  an^ 
fiscal  year,  transfer  funds  from  one  appro- 
priation to  another  within  the  Admlnlstrs- 
tlon:  Provided,  That  no  appropriation  shal 
be  either  increased  or  decreased  pursuant  t  o 
this  section  by  more  than  5  per  centum  tt 
the  appropriation  for  such  fiscal  year. 

CONPC«MING    AMENDMENTS    TO    CERTAIN    OTHl  I 
LAWS 

Sec.  309.  Subchapter  II  (relating  to  Exect  - 
tlve  Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  53  (f 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  i  s 
follows : 

(1)  Section  5313  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(8)  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Con - 
mission."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(8) 
Chairman,  Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing 
Commission.",  and  by  adding  at  the  enl 
thereof  the  following: 

"(22)  Administrator  of  Energy  Researc  ti 
and  Development.". 

(2)  Section  5314  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(42)  Members.  Atomic  Energy  Comml!- 
slon."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(42) 
Members,  Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing  Con  - 
mission.",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there^  i 
the  following: 

"(60)  Deputy  Administrator,  Energy  R( - 
search  and  Development  Administration.". 

(3)  Section  5315  is  amended  by  strlkli  g 
out  paragraph  (50),  and  by  adding  at  tie 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"  (99 )  Assistant  Administrators,  Energy  Ri  - 
search  and  Development  Administration  (6!  ; 

"(100)  Director  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Saf  et  r. 
Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing  Commission; 

"(101)  Director  of  Nuclear  Materials  Se- 
curity, Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing  Con - 
mission; 

"  ( 102 )  Director  of  Nuclear  Safety  Researcl  i. 
Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing  Commlssloii: 

(4)  Section  5316  Is  amended  by  strikirg 
out  paragraphs  (29),  (69),  and  (102).  ty 
striking  out  "(62)  Director  of  Regulation. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.";  by  striking  oi  t 
"(81)  General  Counsel  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  theraif 
"(81)  General  Counsel  of  the  Nuclear  Safely 
and  Licensing  Commission.",  and  by  addirg 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(133)  General  Counsel.  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration. 

"(134)  Additional  officers.  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  (8). 

"(135)  Additional  officers.  Nuclear  Safely 
and   Licensing    Commission    (9).". 

SEPARABn-ITY 

Sec.  310.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  <  r 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cl  - 
cumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  ( if 
this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pn- 
vision  to  other  piersons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE   AND    INTERIM    APPOINTMENT! 

Sec.  311.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  oie 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  (if 
enactment,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  tt  e 
President  may  prescribe  and  publish  in  tt  e 
Federal  Register;  except  that  any  of  tie 
officers  provided  for  in  this  Act  may  be  nom  - 
nated  and  appointed,  as  provided  by  this  Ac  t. 
at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment  uf 
this  Act.  Funds  available  to  any  departmei  it 
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or  agency  (or  any  official  or  component 
thereof),  any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator  and  the  Com- 
mission by  this  Act,  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  be  used  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  any  ofBcer  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  subsection  until 
such  time  as  funds  for  that  purpose  are 
otherw  Ise  available. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  officer  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  not 
have  entered  upon  office  on  the  efTective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  President  may  designate 
any  officer,  whose  appointment  was  reo.ulred 
to  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  who  was  such 
an  officer  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  to  act  in  such  office  until 
the  office  Is  filled  as  provided  In  this  Act. 
While  so  acting,  such  persons  shall  receive 
compensation  at  rates  provided  by  this  Act 
for  the  respective  offices  in  which  they  act. 
TITLE  IV— SEX  DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  401.  No  person  shall  on  the  ground 
of  sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in, 
be  denied  a  license  under,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  carried 
on  or  receiving  Federal  assistance  under  any 
title  of  this  Act.  This  provision  will  be  en- 
forced through  agency  provisions  and  rules 
similar  to  those  already  established,  v.lth 
respect  to  racial  nnd  other  discrimination, 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  However,  this  remedy  is  not  exclusive 
and  will  not  prejudice  or  cut  off  anv  other 
legal  remedies  available  to  a  dlscrlmlnatee. 


DOMESTIC  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  93-978) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  from  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3458)  to  amend 
the  Agricultiu-e  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973,  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submitted  a  re- 
port thereon,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO  FILE 
REPORTS  ON  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  3 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  concent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  file  reports  on  Wednes- 
day, July  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTTON    OP    BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  biUs  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  or  passed  as  In- 
dicated: 

ByMr.  MANSPIEI.D: 
S.    3706.    A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Janice 
Elaine    Groves    and    her    daughter,    Anna 
Groves.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Taft)  : 
S.  3707.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit  incen- 
tive  for   Increased  savings.  Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Plnmce. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin)   (by  request)  : 
S.   3708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 


hpr 


pr  )ductlon 


tlie 
Ref(  rred 


Refei  red 


KENNI  DY 

Wr. 


R€  ferred 


Scenic    Rivers    Act 
rivers   for   study   as 
the  National  Wild  an< 
Referred  to  the  Comjilttee 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  CURTIS 
S.    3709.    A    bUl    tc 
Revenue     Code     of 
amortization   over   a 
facilities   for   the 
Referred  to  the  Comiilttee 

S.    3710.    A    bUl    to 
applications  and  oth  r 
to  be  filed  with  execttlve 
agencies  shall  be  co; 
if  they  are  timely  nfelled 
Committee  on  Goven  ment 

By  Mr.  STEVEl^ 
S.  3711.  A  bill  for 
Kang  (nee  Ktm) 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr 

Mr.  Weicker) 
S.  3712.  A  bill  to 
permanent  district  Ju 
of  Connecticut 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr. 

BtrCKLEY, 

Schweiker)  : 
S.  3713.  A  bUl  to 
grams  Extension  Act 
Committee  on  Labor 

By  Mr.  HARTkI: 
Bayh) : 
S.  3714.  A  bill  to 
of  certain  Federal- 
State  of  Indiana, 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND 
S.  3715.  A  bUl  to 
llshment  of  a  natlonai 
of  South  Carolina.    ,, 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affalri 
By  Mr.  ABOU 
S.  3716.  A  bUl  to  f^Ultate 
science    and    technoli 
operation   between 

other  natlors  througd 

global  telecoramunlca  ;lon 
to  the  Committee   o 
tlons. 

By  Mr 

McIntyre, 
Mr.  Williams 
Hart,  Mr.  Hatpaway 
Mr.  Nelson, 

MIRE.    Mr. 

Mr.  HucHES 
dale,  Mr. 
S.   3717.  A  bin  to 
Petroleum  Allocation 
to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  ERVIN: 
S.  3718.  A  bUl  for 
reen  Anderson.  Referred 
the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr. 

JAvrrs,  and  M 
S.  3719.  A  blU  to 
Transportation  Act 
creased  assistance  foi 
systems.    Referred    .^ 
Banking,  Bousing  Etnd 
By   Mr 
Mr.  Haskeu.) 
S.  3720.  A  blU  to 
of  supplies  of  materlis 
soclated  with  the  production 
piles.  Referred  to  the 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL 
S.  3721.  A  blU  to  . 
who  has  attained  age 
to  pay  the  social  security 
$2,400    of    wages    and 
come.  Referred  to  the 


designating    certain 

potential   additions   to 

Scenic  Rivers  System. 

on  Interior  and 


amend    the   Internal 

1954     to     permit     the 

5 -year  period  of  new 

of    fertilizer. 

on  Finance. 

provide    that   certain 

documents  required 

departments  and 

3ldered  as  timely  filed 

Referred  to  the 

Operations. 


RIBIC<»PP   (for  himself  and 


irovlde  one  additional 

geshlp  for  the  district 

to  the  Committee 


ajnend  the  Health  Pro- 
1973.  Referred  to  the 
md  Public  Welfare, 
(for  himself  and  Mr. 


a.x  thorize  the  repayment 

aid  highway  funds  by  the 

Ref^red  to  the  Committee 


irovlde  for  the  estab- 

cemetery  In  the  State 

to  the  Commlt- 


HUMPH  ElEY 


WILLIiMS 


JACKS0N 


fune  27,  197U 


relief  of  Mrs.  Yu  Sll 
to  the  Committee 


(for  himself,  Mr. 
BiDEN,     and     Mr. 


tl  e 


the  transfer  of 
y    and    increase    co- 
United    States    and 
the  full  utilization  of 
services.  Referred 
Government  Opera- 


\r 


Ilr 


(for  himself,  Mr. 

Chiles,    Mr.    Case, 

Mr.  Metzenbawm,  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Stevenson, 

.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Prox- 

Mr.    Stafford, 

^r.  Pastore,  Mr.  Mon- 

and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 

xtend  the  Emergency 

Act  of  1973.  Referred 

Interior  and  Insular 


R]  BICOFF, 


Eroi  ike 


tlie 


relief  of  Leah  Mau- 
to  the  Committee  on 


ainend 


(for  himself,  Mr. 

Bentsen) : 

the  Urban  Mass 
1964  to  provide  In- 
mass  transportation 
the    Committee    on 
Urban  Affairs. 

(for  hlmseU  and 


authorize  the  allocation 

and  equipment  as- 

of  energy  sup- 

:ommlttee  on  Interior 
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provide  that  an  Individual 

will  not  be  required 

tax  on  his  first 

self-employment    In- 

mmlttee  on  Finance. 


<!OE 


By  Mr.  DOMENtCI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  3722.  A  bUl  to  am^nd  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  ^low  a  deduction  for 
certain  expenses  inctuted  for  Installation  of 
solar  heating  and  cooUng  systems.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  finance. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3723.  A  bUl  to  regulate  commerce  by 
discouraging  needless  depletion  of  natural 
resources  and  by  enccuraglng  resource  re- 
covery and  reuse  throi  gh  programs  and  in- 
centives for  recycling  and  for  converting 
waste  into  usable  ener|  ;y,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  by  unanimous  consent. 

ByMr.  AB0URE;SK: 
S.  3724.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
development  of  the  na;ural  resources  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Reservations  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Its  residents,  to  iisslst  the  members  of 
the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes  In  becoming 
economically    fully    se  f-supportlng,    to    re- 


between   the   Navajo 


solve   a   land   dispute  

and  Hopl  Tribes,  and  f(  ir  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Commltt^  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMr.  DOLE: 
S.3725.  A  bUl  to  raise  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  status  of  an  executive 
department  of  the  Gov  srnment  to  be  known 
as  the  "Department  of '  Veterans'  Affairs."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By   Mr.   ROBER"^  C.   BYRD    (for  Mr. 
Cranston) : 
S.J.  Res.  223.  Joint     lesolutlon     extending 
the  authority  of  the  Si  nail  Business  Admin- 
istration. Passed,  wlthdut  amendment. 

By  Mr.  MONTO  TA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Ke)JNedy,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Mamsfield,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

GOVERN)  : 

S.J.  Res.  224.  Joint  rfesolutlon  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  d  esignatlng  January  of 
each  year  as  "March  o(  Dimes  Birth  Defects 
Prevention  Month."  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  OK 
BILLS  AND  R: 


Mr.  Taft) 
S.  3707.  A  biU  to 
incentive  for  increased 
to  the  Committee  on 

Mr.    TUNNEY. 
Thursday  I  offered 
Senator  from  Ohio 
ment  No.  1509  to 
and  I  ask  unanimojus 
slightly  modified  version 
ment  be  printed  as  i 
at  the  conclusion  of 


^J• 


tlie 


The  ACTINa 
pore.  Without  object^n 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr 
duce  this  bill  in  ord« 
Senate  what  seems  to 
innovative  solution 
nomic  problems  facing 
day.  We  believe  our 
a  great  deal  toward: 

First,  slowing  the 
crease  in  the  prices  o 
gage  payments,  and 

Second,  dealing 
massive  unemployment 
tion  trades; 

Third,  providing  a 


INTRODUCED 

isoLirnoNs 


By  Mr.  TUNNtY  (for  himself  and 


provide  a  tax  credit 
savings.  Referred 
Finance. 

President,    last 

'or  myself  and  the 

Mr.  Taft)  amend- 

debt  ceiling  bill. 

consent  that  a 

of  that  amend- 

bill  in  the  Record 

my  remarks. 

pro  tem- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PRI ISIDENT 


'resident,  we  Intro- 

r  to  suggest  to  the 

me  to  be  a  new  and 

several  major  eco- 

our  country  to- 

would  contribute 


b;ll 


rapid  rate  of  in- 
new  homes,  mort- 
residential  rentals; 
the  problem  of 
in  the  construc- 


wth 


means  of  access  to 
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"inflation-protected"  savings  for  mod- 
erate or  average-income  savers;  and 

Fourth,  helping  reduce  general  infla- 
tionary pressures  by  inducing  a  volun- 
taiT  increase  in  savings. 

The  bill  Itself  is  reasonably  simple.  It 
would  provide  a  tax  credit  equal  to  the 
increase  in  Interest  Income  earned  In  the 
current  year  over  interest  income  earned 
In  the  previous  year,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $100.  All  savings  accounts  and  all  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  which  pay  no  more 
than  1V2  percent  would  be  covered.  The 
credit  would  be  available  for  3  years  be- 
ginning with  1974. 

A  short  example  illustrates  the  tax 
credit  idea  proposed  in  my  amendment. 

In  1973  a  taxpayer  has  $1,000  in  a  5- 
percent  savings  account  and  earns  $50 
interest  for  the  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  1974  the  taxpayer 
increases  his  or  her  savings  to  $2,000  and 
earns  $100  in  interest. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  taxpayer 
could  claim  a  tax  credit  of  $50 — the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  interest  in- 
come. 

The  principle  of  this  policy  is  very  sim- 
ple. For  each  dollar  of  increased  interest 
income,  up  to  $100,  a  saver  gets  $1  of  tax 
credit. 

DoUar-for-doUar  matching,  up  to  the 
$100  limit,  makes  savings  much  more 
attractive.  In  this  example  the  total  re- 
turn on  increased  savings  of  $1,000  is 
$100.  The  effective  rate  of  interest  is  10 
percent — a  rate  suflBcient  to  fully  offset 
the  rate  of  inflation  expected  in  1974. 

What  would  this  tax  credit  cost? 

Preliminary  Treasury  estimates  sug- 
gest that  the  cost  would  range  from  $1 
billion  to  $1.5  billion.  Since  these  esti- 
mates seem  very  high,  I  have  asked 
Treasury  for  an  explanation  of  the  as- 
sumptions and  calculations  employed  in 
tlieir  formulation.  I  would  like  to  point 
out.  however,  that  the  lower  Treasury 
figure,  $1  billion,  Implies  that  the  credit 
would  produce  an  increase  in  qualify- 
ing savings  of  between  $20  and  $25  bil- 
lion next  year.  Compare  this  with  the 
fact  that  the  total  increase  in  savings  for 
1974  is  now  expected  to  be  only  $6.7  bil- 
lion. Note  also  that  much  of  this  $6.7 
billion  would  not  qualify  for  the  credit 
since  a  major  portion  would  be  under- 
taken by  those  who  invest  in  high-inter- 
est certificates  of  deposit  and  by  those 
whose  increased  interest  income  would 
vastly  exceed  the  proposed  $100  tax 
credit  ceiling.  The  Inevitable  conclusion 
is  either  that  Treasury  expects  that  my 
amendment  will  produce  a  net  increase 
of  $18  to  $20  billion  in  additional  sav- 
ings or  the  Treasury  has  vastly  over- 
estimated the  cost.  In  either  event,  the 
term  "cost"  is  somewhat  illusory  in  this 
context  since  the  proposed  tax  credit 
represents  basically  a  return  to  taxpayers 
of  their  own  money  in  return  for  their 
performance  of  a  socially  useful  task; 
namely,  increasing  personal  savings. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  increasing 
personal  savings.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  savings,  meas- 
ured as  a  percentage  of  disposable  per- 
sonal income,  has  steadily  declined  from 
8.1  percent  In  1970  to  6.6  percent  in  the 


first  quarter  of  1974.  It  is  these  savings, 
of  course, '  which  provide  the  backbone 
for  the  home  mortgage  market  and  a 
very  substantial  part  of  the  capital 
needed  for  expansion  of  basic  produc- 
tive capacity. 

Just  yesterday,  Treasury  Secretary 
William  Simon  testified  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  the  survival  of 
our  economy  will  require  that  futui'e 
rates  of  capital  formation  be  consider- 
ably higher  than  those  which  have  pre- 
vailed heretofore. 

Improvement  of  our  housing  stock, 
provision  of  new  systems  of  urban  trans- 
portation, rebuilding  some  of  our  basic 
Industries,  cleaning  up  the  environment, 
and  developing  major  new  energy  sup- 
plies will,  as  the  Secretary  testified — 

Require  an  Immense  volume  of  new  In- 
vestment capital,  far  above  and  beyond  the 
normal  requirements  to  replace  aging  schools. 
Industrial  plants,  and  all  of  the  other  con- 
ventional needs. 

If  I  may  quote  just  a  bit  fiuther  from 
the  Secretary's  testimony: 

Infiatlon  is  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  saving- 
Investment  process.  What  reason  Is  there  for 
any  worker  to  put  aside  part  of  his  paycheck 
every  week  If  his  return  on  that  saving  is 
no  higher — or  even  less — than  the  rate  of 
Inflation? 

Mr.  President,  declining  rates  of  new 
savings  combined  with  more  and  more 
rapid  growth  in  the  demand  for  credit 
have  produced  massive  disintermedia- 
tion. 

Billions  have  flowed  from  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loans,  and  other 
major  mortgage  institutions  which  are 
severely  limited  in  their  ability  to  offer 
high  interest  rates  into  Treasury  bills, 
high-grade  corporate  or  AA  utility  bonds 
which  pay  9  percent  or  more. 

In  April  the  federally  insured  savings 
and  loans  had  a  net  outflow  of  S335  mil- 
lion while  the  savings  banks  sustained  a 
net  outflow  of  $650  million — the  worst 
outflow  on  record. 

Mortgage  money  is  getting  tougher  and 
tougher  to  find,  and  it  is  getting  more  ex- 
pensive. In  May,  for  the  12th  month  in 
a  row,  interest  rates  on  home  mortgages 
rose  to  an  all-time  high. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  much  more  than 
a  problem  of  having  to  pay  an  extra  per- 
centage point  or  having  to  wait  an  extra 
month  or  two  more  to  find  home  financ- 
ing. The  steady  increase  in  interest  rates, 
due  to  the  failure  of  savings  to  ade- 
quately supply  credit  for  the  mortgage 
market,  has  priced  more  and  more 
Americans  out  of  the  market  for  home 
OT^Tiership.  Between  1965  and  1973,  the 
income  of  wage  and  salary  earners  in- 
creased 57  percent. 

While  home  prices  increased  less  than 
57  percent,  the  average  monthly  mort- 
gage payment  increased  85  percent.  This 
means  that,  since  1965,  the  full  amount 
of  the  real  Increased  cost  of  home  owner- 
ship, and  the  reason  why  fewer  and  fewer 
Americans  can  afford  to  own  their  own 
homes,  has  come  from  increases  in  mort- 
gage interest  rates.  We  must  act  soon  to 
increase  the  supply  of  mortgage  money 
or  face  a  long-term  worsening  of  our  na- 
tional housing  picture. 

Every  year,  our  national  need  for  new 
housing  units  grows  by  2.5  million  units. 


Today's  rate  of  production  is  only  1.5  ml  - 
lion  units.  During  the  first  quarter  (f 
1974,  440  construction  firms  collapsed. 
More  finns  will  fail  in  the  second  quar- 
ter. Almost  half  a  million  workers  in  tt  e 
construction  trades  are  unemployed. 
Their  unem.ployment  rate  of  10.3  percei  it 
is  about  double  that  for  the  labor  force  i  s 
a  whole.  Housing  starts  In  the  first  4 
months  of  tills  year  were  off  30  percent 
over  the  same  period  last  year.  In  Msy 
they  declined  38  percent  below  the  ra  e 
for  the  same  month  last  year. 

The  current  rate  of  production  in  hou  i- 
ing,  1.5  million  starts  per  year,  will  surii- 
ly  lead  to  intensified  inflationarj'  pres- 
sures on  rents  and  home  prices.  Histoiy 
demonstrates  this  very  clearly — 1965  o 
1970  was  an  extended  period  of  housiiig 
production  deficiency.  Diu-ing  theie 
years,  the  housing  component  of  the  Coi  i- 
sumer  Price  Index  rose  25  percent  arid 
was  a  major  contributing  factor  in  the 
overall  increase  of  23  percent  in  the  co  st 
of  living.  Of  course,  increases  in  housii  ig 
costs  and  rent  create  a  self-sustaining  ii  i- 
flationary  momentum  which  helps  o 
build  pressure  for  future  rounds  of  wag  >- 
and-price  increases. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  recent  ai  l- 
ministration  actions  in  this  area.  These 
efforts  to  pump  an  additional  $10  billic  n 
into  the  mortgage  market  through  t]ie 
Government  National  Mortgage  Associ  i- 
tion,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  will  be  helpful.  Clear  y, 
however,  the  effect  has  been  iiisuflBcie  it 
to  bring  about  a  recovery  from  the  cu  r- 
rent  housing  depression.  What  is  needsd 
is  the  kind  of  stimulus  the  Treasury  d  e- 
partment  indicates  would  be  provided  )y 
my  amendment. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  should  li  ce 
to  emphasize  several  key  points. 

First,  the  legislation  which  I  am  offe  r- 
ing  and  will  attach  as  an  amendme  it 
to  the  first  likely  vehicle  that  comes  xj 
the  floor  from  the  Finance  Committie, 
covers  all  savings  accounts  in  commer- 
cial banks,  savings  and  loans,  mutual 
savings  banks,  and  credit  unions.  It 
covers  certiflcates  of  deposit  of  less  thi  in 
$10,000.  The  tax  credit  provided  cannot 
exceed  $100  per  taxable  entity.  It  re- 
wards only  increases  in  savings  and  pr  3- 
vldes  no  tax  windfalls  for  existing  satr- 
Ings.  The  $100  tax  credit  ceiling  and  t  le 
limitation  to  savings  Instruments  whi  ;h 
pay  no  more  than  7  V2  percent  insure  th  at 
most  of  the  beneflt  accrues  to  moderate- 
and  middle-income  savers  who  woild 
otherwise  have  no  access  to  the  infla- 
tion protection  they  badly  need. 

Second,  this  bill  is  counterinflationa  ry 
In  a  number  of  significant  ways.  By  1  n- 
creasing  savings  as  much  as  $20  billlm 
or  more,  assiunlng  the  Treasury  estimate 
is  right — I  do  not  happen  to  think 
are  right,  but  assuming  that  they 
this  amendment  will  make  available 
much  more  adequate  supply  of  credit 
finance  needed  growth  in  the  Natlot 
housing  stock.  Borrowing  costs  will 
cline  while  housing  production  and 
ployment  In  the  construction  trades 
Increase  and  the  runaway  Infiation  of 
housing  costs  will  be  substantially  mo  d- 
erated.  Increased  savings  will  also  le- 
duce  the  pressure  of  consumption  soen  i- 
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Ing  while  providing  needed  capital  to 
finance  expansion  of  productive  capacity 
in  siiortage-plagued  industries. 

Finally,  this  bill  offers  a  measure  of 
equity  to  the  millions  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens who  lack  the  resources  or  sophisti- 
cation to  take  advantage  of  high-interest 
certificates  ot  deposit  or  similar  securi- 
ties. As  my  earlier  example  showed,  the 
prime  benefit  goes  to  the  small  saver 
who  can  substantially  boost  the  rate  of 
return  on  his  or  her  savings  through  the 
proposed  tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things  im- 
portant to  note  here  is  that  if  a  person 
does  have  substantial  resources,  he  or 
she  can  go  to  the  Eurodollar  market  and 
buy  certificates  of  deposits  in  the  amount 
of  $100,000  and  receive  13  V2  percent  in- 
terest 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  need  to  give 
the  small  and  average  savers  in  this 
country  a  break.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  give  him  a  small  tax  credit  for  in- 
creasing his  savings.  I  believe  this  will 
achieve  a  significant  result.  The  Treasury 
Department  certainly  feels  that  it  will. 
I  also  feel  that  the  temper  of  the  Senate 
is  ripe  for  this  kind  of  legislation.  There 
was  a  strong  attitude  expressed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  past  few  days  in  opposi- 
tion to  inflationary  tax  cuts.  I  think  the 
Senate  was  right  in  rejecting  tax  cuts 
at  this  time.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  $20  billion  or  more  of  ad- 
ditional savings  which  would  signifi- 
cantly help  the  national  economy  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  critical  demand  for 
capital,  when  interest  rates  are  at  record 
levels,  and  when  the  average  person  feels 
that  he  has  to  spend  his  money  today 
in  order  to  get  full  value,  recognizing 
that  if  it  is  saved  until  tomorrow,  it  will 
have  depreciated  substantially  in  value. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Exhibit   1 
S.  3707 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  Sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  credits  against  tax)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  42  as  43,  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  41  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  42.  Chzdit  fob  Interest  on  Savings 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual there  is  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  Interest  on  savings  received  by 
the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  Interest  on  savings 
received  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  credit 
allowed  under  this  section  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  $100  (50  in  the  case  of 
a  married  individual  making  (&  separate  re- 
turn of  tax). 

"  (c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Interest  on  savings.— The  term  'in- 
terest on  savings'  means  Interest  or  divi- 
dends received  on  money  deposited  in  a  sav- 
ings account  or  a  time  deposit  with  a  finan- 
cial institution. 

"(2)  Savings  account.— The  term  'savings 
account'  means  an  interest-bearing  deposit 
or  account  which  is  not  payable  on  a  spec- 
ified date  or  at  the  expiration  of  a  specified 
time  after  the  date  of  deposit  (although  the 
Individual  who  maintams  the  deposit  or  ac- 
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count  may  be  requirab  by  the  financial  In- 
stitution with  which  ^he  deposit  or  account 
Is  maintained  to  givd  notice  in  writing  of 
an  intended  withdrawal  not  less  than  30  days 
before  wthdrawal  Is  ride). 

"(3)  Time  deposltl-The  term  'time  de- 
posit' means  a  deposit  of  less  than  $10,000 
which  is  payable  on  a  epecifled  date  or  at  the 
expiration  of  a  speclflfed  time  after  the  date 
of  deposit  and  which  ^ears  a  rate  of  Interest 
no  greater  than  the  cnaxlmum  rate  which 
may  be  paid  by  flnaniial  institutions  under 
regulations  prescribe^  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  morel  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  pay- 
able by  banks  and  cfertain  other  financial 
Institutions  on  deposits  or  share  accounts, 
to  authorize  higher  refeerve  requirements  on 
time  deposits  at  memner  banks,  to  authorize 
open  market  operatlois  In  agency  issues  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  batiks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  September  21,  1966  (Public 
Law  89-579). 

"(4)  Financial  institution. — The  term  "fl- 
nanclal  institution'  m  ians — 

"(A)  a  commercia  or  mutual  savings 
bank  whose  deposits  and  accounts  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  I  «poslt  Insurance  Cor- 
poration or  otherwise  Insured  under  State 
law; 

"(B)  a  savings  and  li  an,  building  and  loan, 
or  similar  association  the  deposits  and  ac- 
counts of  which  are  lisured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Ix}an  Ins;irance  Corporation  or 
Otherwise  insured  undi  r  State  law;  or 

"(C)  a  credit  union  the  deposits  and  ac- 
counts of  which  are  in  Bured  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Adminlsti  atlon  Share  Insurance 
Piind  or  otherwise  Insi  ired  under  State  law." 

(b)  The  table  of  sec  Ions  for  such  subpart 
is  amended  by  strlkii  ig  out  the  last  Item 
therein  and  inserting  1  n  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec.  42.  Credit  for  inl  erest  on  savings. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayment  of  tax.". 

(c)  The  amendment!  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  taxable  yean    beginning  after  De- 
cember 31, 1973,  and  en  ling  before  January  1 
1977. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Pr(  sident,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  the  cosponsoi  of  S.  3707,  which 
provides  a  tax  credit  for  interest  on  new 
savings. 

The  concept  of  all<  wing  a  tax  break  on 
savings  is  one  whicii  I  have  advocated 
for  years.  My  bill  in  J  his  Congress,  S.  321, 
would  provide  a  tas  exemption  for  the 
first  $500  of  interest  c  n  savings.  The  Tun- 
ney  bill  is  a  more  11]  aited  approach,  but 
it  is  consistent  with  my  efforts  and  a 
much  needed  initiati  te. 

I  realize  that  thei  e  proposals  have  a 
considerable  cost,  bu  ,  I  believe  that  they 
also  would  bring  major  benefits  if 
adopted  at  this  time .  We  all  know  that 
the  housing  sector  o  I  the  economy  is  in 
depression,  in  large  part  because  mort- 
gage credit  is  either  totally  imavailable 
or  available  only  at  exorbitant  interest 
costs.  By  encouragini  r  an  increase  in  the 
savings  funds  provided  to  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  other  institutions 
which  can  then  be  invested  in  housing 
proposals  to  provide  tnore  favorable  tax- 
ation of  savings  interest  would  increase 
the  flow  of  money  t<  i  be  used  for  mort- 
gage lending  in  a  lery  direct  fashion. 
Savings  and  loan  associations  alone  to 
which  much  of  the  increase  in  savings 
would  go.  have  provic  ed  about  45  percent 
of  America's  home  K  an  money. 

Indeed,  each  tax  i  lollar  spent  in  this 
way  will  be  likely  to  generate  many  more 
dollars  in  mortgage  ioney.  In  turn,  this 


would  generate  jobs 


and  income  in  the 


construction  sector, 
in  increased  tax  rece  pts 
At    the    SEune    tii  le,    this 


'ould  be  of  consid- 
■g  as  inflationary 
;onomy  persist.  It 
■ift  institutions  to 
ely  for  funds  with 

ments  -whose  at- 
lased  with  inflation. 


which  would  result 

...J..., approach 

would  be  anti-inflationary  during  a  pe- 
riod of  rapid  inflatiop.  It  would  encour- 
age consumers  to  s^ve  rather  than  to 
spend  money,  which 
erable  value  as  lo 
shortages  in  the 
would  also  allow  t] 
compete  more  effect: 
other  forms  of  inv 

tractiveness  has  inc., . ,^, 

even  though  the  int^est  rate  on  savings 
has  been  held  at  an  artificially  low  level 
by  the  Government  in  an  attempt  to 
limit  mortgage  interest  and  other  inter- 
est costs. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  which 
are  of  particular  vaflue  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  goodlcsise  for  legislation 
of  this  type  bsused  on  equity.  Both  divi- 
dends and  capital  g4ins  income  receive 
tax  advantages,  but  iticome  from  savings 
receive  none.  Furthetmore,  such  legisla- 
tion may  be  much  riore  likely  to  assist 
persons  with  modest  income  than  the 
other  tax  advantage*  on  income  which 
I  have  pointed  out. 

I  am  hopeful  that  I  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  soon  see  fit  to  hold  hearings 
on  my  bill,  the  Tunhey-Taft  proposal, 
and  similar  legislation  which  would  help 
to  accomplish  the  sai|ie  important  goals. 


ION   (for  himself 

:n)   (by  request) : 

lend  the  Wild  and 

lesignating  certain 

tential  additions 


By  Mr.   JA 
and  Mr.  Pa 

S.  3708.  A  bill  to  a 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by 

rivers  for  study  as     

to  the  National  Wild!  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  Referred  to  'the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  MU.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
PANNm)  a  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  lesignating  certain 
rivers  for  study  as  po  ;ential  additions  to 
the  National  Wild  anc  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. 

This  draft  legislatic  n  was  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Irterior  and  Insular 
Affairs  by  the  Secret  iry  of  the  Interior 
in  lieu  of  legislation  presently  pending 
before  the  committee.  The  Department 
has  included  many  n;w  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  from  around  tl  e  Nation.  I  am  in- 
troducing the  bill  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
Department,  and  such  introduction  in  no 
way  means  that  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin)  and  I  necessarily  are 
familiar  with  or  endo  rse  any  of  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  t  le  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccnsent  that  the  re- 
port accompanying  th » proposal  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Int<rior  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  po  nt  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob  ectlon,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  prii  ;ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  O.C.,  June  19. 1974. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jacksoit, 
Chairman.   Committee  an  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.   V.i.   Senate,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:     This    responds   to 
your  request  for  the  vljws  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  several  bills  dealing  with  additions 
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to  the  study  list  of  possible  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  as  well  as  certain  bills  designating 
rivers  as  components  of  the  WUd  and  Scenic 
reports.  We  recommend  against  enactment 
of  the  following  biUs:  8.  30  (Colorado  River 
In  Utah);  S.  449  (Colorado  River  in  Colo- 
rado); S.  2151  (Cahaba,  Alabama);  S.  2216 
(Sipsey  Fork,  Alabama);  S.  2319  (several 
rivers  In  Colorado) ;  S.  2386  (American,  Cali- 
fornia), S.  2443  (Upper  Mississippi,  Min- 
nesota); S.  2691  (Kettle,  Minnesota);  S.  3130 
(Shepaug,  Connecticut) ;  S.  3186  (Tuolumne, 
California);  S.  3628  (Illinois  River  in  Okla- 
homa). We  recommend  the  enactment  of 
the  attached  substitute  bill  in  their  stead. 

The  substitute  bill  constitutes  the  results 
of  an  analysis  conducted  by  an  Interagency 
committee,  consisting  of  members  of  this 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  setting  priorities 
among  rivers  which  have  been  suggested  as 
additions  to  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  study 
list.  Such  a  list  of  priority  rivers  as  that  em- 
bodied in  the  substitute  bill  has  become  nec- 
essary, we  believe,  because  the  studies  are 
costly  and  complicated  and  because  the  man- 
power needed  to  conduct  them  is  limited. 
Moreover^  the  time  permitted  for  such  studies 
has,  in  effect,  recently  been  constricted  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  from  5  years  to  3  complete  fiscal  years. 
(P.L.  93-279).  In  addition,  there  is  already 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  this  Department 
and  others  to  complete  by  1978  study  of 
several  of  the  27  rivers  originally  earmarked 
for  study  in  the  Act.  To  place  rivers,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  selected  by  the  interagency 
group,  on  the  list  of  rivers  to  be  studied 
would  compromise  the  ability  of  this  De- 
partment and  others  to  complete  existing 
and  projected  studies  and  to  devote  proper 
care  and  attention  to  them.  The  faUure  of  a 
river  to  appear  on  the  list  contained  in  our 
substitute  bin  does  not  necessarUy  mean 
that  it  should  not  be  studied.  Rather,  it  is 
the  judgment  of  the  interagency  committee 
and  of  the  Administration  that  rivers  on  the 
list  should  be  studied  first.  Accordingly,  we 
recommend  enactment  of  the  comprehen- 
sive substitute  bill,  in  lieu  of  the  Individual 
bills  before  the  (Committee. 

As  required  by  section  5(c)  of  the  Act,  we 
shall  study  first  those  rivers  most  likely  to 
be  developed,  particularly  for  energy  pur- 
poses. This  statutory  requirement  is  rein- 
forced by  the  Administration's  goal  of 
achieving  energy  self-sufficiency  under  Proj- 
ect Independence.  Thus  far,  we  have  identi- 
fied four  rivers  where  energy-related  develop- 
ment is  likely:  the  Sweetwater,  Wyoming; 
the  Little  Missouri,  North  Dakota;  the  White, 
Colorado  and  Utah;  and  the  Yellowstone, 
Wyoming  and  Montana.  We  will  carry  out 
studies  of  these  rivers  within  1  year  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  our  proposed  substitute 
bui.  Other  rivers  are  likely  to  be  added  to 
this  high-priority  group  as  a  result  of  studies 
now  being  done  in  preparing  the  blueprint 
for  Project  Independence. 

We  would  also  point  out  that  there  is  an 
additional  reason  why  S.  30  and  S.  2691 
should  not  be  enacted :  both  bills  would  des- 
ignate components  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  without  the  benefit  of  study 
as  to  its  suitability  for  such  designation. 
We  believe  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to 
add  new  components  directly  to  section  3  of 
the  Act,  creating  "instant  rivers."  The  Act 
states  explicitly,  in  section  1(c),  that  one  of 
Its  purposes  is  to  prescribe  the  methods  by 
which  additional  components  may  be  added 
to  the  system  from  time  to  time.  It  then 
provides  such  procedures  in  sections  4  and 
5.  As  the  Senate  Report,  No.  491,  90th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  on  S.  119  stated: 

"(T)he  committee  is  cognizant  that  there 
are  many  other  rivers  throughout  the  United 
States  which  may  qualify  for  the  system. 
The  bill  establishes  procedtires  by  which 
these  may  be  added."  At  page  6. 


The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 

advised  that  the  presentation  of  the  enclosed 

legislative  proposal  and  of  this  report  is  in 

accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Whitaker, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(36)  American,  California:  The  North 
Fork  from  Mountain  Meadow  Lake  to  the 
Auburxi  Reservoir  and  the  lower  7.5  miles  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  North  Fork. 

"(37)  Shenandoah,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia: the  main  stem,  the  North  Fork  from 
Front  Royal  to  Brocks  Gap,  and  the  South 
Fork  from  Front  Royal  to  Waynesboro. 

"(38)  Sweetwater,  Wyoming:  the  main 
stem  from  its  source  to  the  confluence  with 
Chimney  Creek. 

"(39)  Cacapon,  West  Virginia:  the  entire 
river. 

"(40)  Columbia,  Washington:  the  main 
stem  from  Priest  Rapids  Dam  to  McNary 
Reservoir. 

"(41)  Guadalupe,  Texas:  the  entire  river 
from  its  source  to  New  Braunfels  but  exclud- 
ing Canyon  Reservoir. 

"(42)  John  Day,  Oregon:  the  main  stem 
downstream  from  North  Fork  and  the  North 
Fork  downstream  from  Baldy  Creek  and 
Granite  Creek  downstream  from  Clear  Creek. 

"(43)  Little  Missouri,  North  Dakota:  the 
main  stem  from  Marmarth  to  Garrison  Reser- 
voir (Lake  Sakakawea) . 

"(44)  Loxahatchee,  Florida:  the  entire  river 
Including  its  tributary.  North  Fork. 

"(45)  Niobrara.  Nebraska:  the  mam  stem 
from  Antelope  Creek  to  Sparks  Gauging  Sta- 
tion. 

"C46)  Tangipahoa,  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi :  the  entire  river. 

"(47)  White,  Colorado  and  Utah:  the  en- 
tire river. 

"(48)  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin:  the  main 
stem  from  Prairie  du  Sac  to  the  mouth. 

"(49)  Yellowstone.  Wyoming  and  Montana: 
the  main  stem  from  Yellowstone  Lake  to 
Pompey's  Pillar  and  its  tributary.  Clark's 
Fork. 

"(50)  Blackfoot,  Montana:  the  main  stem 
from  Landers  Pork  to  Mllltown  Dam. 

"(51)  Colorado,  Colorado  and  Utah:  the 
main  stem  from  the  confluence  of  the  Gun- 
nison River  to  the  confluence  of  the  Dolores 
River  including  the  Dolores  River  below  the 
proposed  McPhee  Dam  but  excluding  the  seg- 
ment from  one  mile  above  Highway  90  to  the 
confluence  of  the  San  Miguel  River. 

"(52)  Delta,  Alaska:  the  main  stem  from 
its  source  to  Black  Rapids. 

"(53)  Gulkana,  Alaska:  the  entire  river  In- 
cludmg  Its  tributaries.  West  and  Middle 
Forks. 

"(54)  Madison,  Montana:  the  main  stem 
from  Earthquake  Lake  to  Ennis  Lake. 

"(55)  Ogeechee,  Georgia:  the  entire  river. 

"(56)  Owyhee,  Oregon:  the  main  stem 
from  the  Idaho  State  ime  downstream  to  the 
Owyhee  Reservoir.  Provided  however,  TTiat 
the  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to 
undertake  emergency  flood  control  work 
along  the  Owyhee  River  under  the  authority 
of  section  5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1941 
(55  Stat.  650),  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  701n), 
shaU  not  be  affected  by  study  of  this  river. 

"(57)  Salt,  Arizona:  the  main  stem  from 
Its  source  to  Stewart  Mountain  Dam. 

"(58)  Snake,  Wyoming:  the  main  stem 
from  Its  source  to  Palisades  Reservoir,  ex- 
cluding Jackson  Lake.  Provided  however. 
That  study  of  this  river  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  under- 
take maintenance  work  for  the  flood  protec- 
tion project  along  the  Snake  River  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950  (64 
Stat.  180) ,  nor  shall  it  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  undertake  emer- 
gency flood  control  work  along  the  Snake 
River  under  the  authority  of  section  S  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1941  (55  Stat.  650) ,  as 
amended  (33  UJ3.C.  701n). 


"(59)  Wenatchee,  Washington:  enttc 
river,  including  Lake  Wenatchee.  and  its  trl  s- 
utaries,  the  Chlwawa  and  White  Rivers." 


ByMr.  (XTRTIS: 

S.  3709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interr^l 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  tie 
amortization  over  a  5-year  period  of  ne  w 
facilities  for  the  production  of  f ertiliz<  r. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  lam 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  a  tux 
incentive  to  encourage  the  construction 
of  new  fertilizer  production  facilities 
this  country.  At  the  present  time  thete 
is  in  my  opinion  a  domestic  shortage 
in  fertilizer  production  of  about  20  pe  r- 
cent.  There  is  an  enormous  foreign  de- 
mand also.  This  shortage  in  fertilizer  wfU 
have  a  serious  impact  on  the  growth  ,... 
the  production  of  grains  and  food  iter  as 
in  the  near  future,  since,  as  every o;ie 
knows,  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  use  of  fertilizer  and  agricvl- 
tural  productivity. 

Because  many  of  the  present  f ertiliz  er 
production  facilities  are  reconvert  id 
World  War  n  ammunition  plants  who  se 
efficiency  is  low  and  are  nearing  the  ei  id 
of  their  useful  life,  this  situation  is  goii  ig 
to  become  more  acute.  At  the  same  tiijie 
there  is  growing  demand  for  fertilizer  In 
the  emerging  nations  to  help  them  mt  et 
their  increasing  food  requirements.  T  le 
measure  I  am  introducing  today  woi  Id 
constitute  a  positive  step  toward  allevis  t- 
ing  the  growing  gulf  between  supply  ai  id 
demand  for  fertilizer  products. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provile 
for  5 -year  amortization  of  the  depre(i- 
able  cost  of  a  new  facility  which  is  cer  1- 
fied  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  o  le 
to  be  used  primarily  in  the  productim 
of  fertilizer.  It  must  be  a  new  facil:ty 
acquired  after  April  26,  1974,  or  a  facil  ty 
the  construction  or  reconstruction  or 
erection  of  which  is  completed  after  Ap  ril 
26,  1974.  In  the  latter  case,  the  f£st 
amortization  applies  only  to  the  porti  )n 
of  the  facility  which  is  constructed,  et 
cetera,  after  April  26,  1974.  An  electi  m 
is  to  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  CD- 
month  amortization  effective  with  tie 
month  following  the  month  in  which  t  le 
facility  is  completed  or  acquired,  or  wi  h 
the  taxable  year  succeeding  the  taxal  le 
year  in  which  the  facility  is  completed  or 
acquired.  Once  the  amortization  period  is 
begun,  the  fast  amortization  will  not  a  p- 
ply  to  subsequent  additions  or  impro\e- 
ments  to  the  facility. 

Appropriate  provisions  are  included  1  or 
the  recapture  of  the  accelerated  dedi  c- 
tions  in  the  event  of  early  disposition  of 
the  fertilizer  facility  to  prevent  any  abi  se 
of  this  tax  incentive.  This  is  done  )y 
bringing  the  amortization  deductiofes 
within  the  scope  of  the  depreciation  ie- 
capture  provisions  of  sections  1245  aid 
1250. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  pro  b- 
lem  ci-eated  by  the  shortage  in  fertilij  er 
production  facilities,  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  matter  will  receive  early  attention 
by  the  Congress. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  3710.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certs  in 
applications  and  other  documents  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  executive  depa  %- 
ments  and  agencies  shall  be  consldeied 
as  timely  filed  if  they  are  timely  mail  sd. 
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Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  several  complaints  from  con- 
stituents who  attempted  to  comply  with 
time  deadlines  In  applying  for  Federal 
grants,  only  to  be  thwarted  by  the 
unreliable  U.S.  Postal  Service.  As  an  ex- 
ample, I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record,  with  the  Senate's  imanimous 
consent,  two  letters  written  by  Floyd 
Marian,  which  describe  the  time  bind 
he  confronted  in  preparing  his  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  for  special  Indian  edu- 
cation, his  sincere  efforts  to  get  the  ap- 
plication in  on  time,  and  the  final  rejec- 
tion of  his  grant  application  due  to  the 
tardy  mail  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  22,  1974. 
Mr.  Robert  Mwtz. 
Chief,  Support  Operations  Branch. 
Application  Control  Board, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mintz:  We  received  notification 
today  that  our  application  for  award  from 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  was  rejected. 
The  rejection  was  because  the  appUcatlon 
arrived  after  the  published  closing  date.  The 
amount  of  the  possible  grant  was  small, 
81,060,  however,  It  Is  disheartening  to  the 
writers  as  well  as  the  Indian  Parents  Coun- 
cil to  have  the  application  rejected  on  this 
basis. 

Are  there  any  means  of  appeal  to  this  re- 
jection? The  actual  paperwork  was  completed 
March  7  and  in  order  to  give  proper  public 
notice  the  bearing  on  the  proposal  was  not 
held  until  March  12.  The  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Parent  Advisory  Council  signed  the 
form  on  March  13.  The  application  was 
mailed  on  March  13.  The  application  was 
stamped  as  having  been  received  March  19. 
The  malls  are  sometimes  slow,  but  this  seems 
to  be  excessive.  We  complied  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  to  have  the  application  In  your 
hands  before  the  deadline  date.  Are  there 
any  means  of  appeal  or  is  this  final? 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration  and 
cooperation. 

Yours  truly, 

Floyd  Marian, 
Director  of  Federal  Projects. 

Hastings  Pttblic  Schools, 
Hastings,  Nebr..  April  22. 1974. 
Senator  Cabl  T.  Cttbtis, 
New  Senate  Offlce  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis  :  Recently  this  school 
district  made  application  for  a  grant  for 
Special  Indian  Education  \inder  Part  A,  Title 
IV  (Indian  Education  Act) .  P.L.  92-318.  The 
application  was  mailed  March  13  and  we  re- 
ceived notification  today,  April  22,  that  the 
application  was  not  accepted.  The  reason  for 
non-acceptance  was  because  It  arrived  after 
the  published  closing  date,  March  15. 

The  amount  of  the  grant  was  very  small, 
$1,060,  and  hardly  worth  thinking  about. 
However,  considering  the  short  amount  of 
time  given  to  organize,  plan  and  make  ap- 
plication for  the  grant  and  to  have  It  rejected 
because  of  late  arrival  and  not  on  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  project  makes  us.  school  of- 
ficials and  Indian  parents,  disappointed  and 
a  little  angry  at  this  rejection. 

I  know  that  there  is  little  If  anything  that 
can  be  done,  but  I  did  want  to  express  our 
feelings  on  this  rejection. 
Yours  truly, 

Plotd  Mariak, 
Director  of  Federal  Projects. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
conscientious  applicant  who  completes 


the  paperwork  and  ihails  his  application 
in  what  he  considers  to  be  adequate  time 


to  meet  the  specifiec 


refused  the  grant  siitply  because  the  ap- 
plication was  processed  unduly  slowly  by 
the  Postal  Service.  Ii .  an  attempt  to  solve 
this  problem,  I  projfose  herewith  a  bill 
to  provide  that  certi  .in  applications  and 
other  documents  ri  quired  to  be  filed 
with  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  be  conside  ed  as  timely  filed  if 
they  are  timely  ma:  led.  I  send  this  bill 
to  the  desk  and  as  :  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred.  I  i  .sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  bej  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  olijection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printep  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  atio 

Be  it  eruicted  by  ti  .e  Senate  and  Hcnise 


the  United  States  of 
assembled.   That    (a) 


of  Representatives  of 
America  in  Congress 
If— 

(1)   under  any  law  bf  the  United  States, 
or  any  rule  or  regulati  an  issued  thereunder. 


any  application  for  a 


assistance  or  benefit  p  rovlded  or  authorized 
by  such  law,  or  any  other  document.  Is  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  In  a  prescribed  period 
or  on  or  before  a  presci  Ibed  date  with  an  offi- 
cer, department,  agei^y,  or  other  Instru- 
mentality of  the  execTitive  branch,  and 

(2)  after  such  perlal  or  such  date,  such 
application  or  docimi  ent  is  delivered  by 
United  States  mall  to  such  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Insti  tmientallty, 
the  date  of  the  Un)  ted  States  postmark 
stamped  on  the  envel  )pe  or  other  wrapper 
In  which  such  appUci  tlon  or  document  Is 
mailed  shall  be  deem«d  to  be  the  date  on 


which  such  application 


and   received   by   suci    officer,   department, 
agency,  or  Instrumenta  llty. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  (hall  apply  only  If — 

(1)  the  postmark  date  falls  within  the 
prescribed  period  or  c  a  or  before  the  pre- 
scribed date  for  fllini ;  the  application  or 
other  document,  and 

(2)  the  application  o  ■  other  document  was. 
within  the  time  prescrl  sed  by  paragraph  (1) . 
deposited  in  the  mall  1$  the  United  States  In 
an  envelope  or  other  ;  appropriate  wrapper, 
postage  prepaid,  prop^ly  addressed  to  the 
officer,  department,  age  ncy,  or  Instrimiental- 
Ity  of  the  executive  bi  inch  VTlth  which  the 
application  or  docume  at  is  required  to  be 
filed. 

(c)  Subsection   (a)     shall   not  apply  to — 
(1)  any  application  >r  other  document  if 


deadline,  should  be 


grant,  loan,  or  other 


or  document  was  filed 


the  law  which  requln 


application  or  documi  nt  provides  that  it 
must  be  filed  by  a  meai  s  other  than  by  mail- 
ing, or 

(2)  any  return,  clalnl,  statement,  or  other 
document  to  which  section  7502  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  <f  1954  applies. 

Sec.  2.  The  Director  af  the  Offlce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  s^all  prescribe  regula- 


tions providing  for  the 


of  the  first  section  of  t  :ils  Act  by  all  officers. 


departments,  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch 


ind  Instrumentalities 


Mr.  Bayh) 
S.  3714.  A  bill  to 
ment   of   certain 
funds  by  the  State 
to  the  Committee  on 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr 
duce  on  behalf  of 
Bayh  a  bill  which 
of  Indiana  to  embark 
build  highways  whic;  i 
pie  of  our  State 
tion  areas. 


acce  ;s 


or  authorizes  such 


uniform  application 


By  Mr.  HARTtE  (for  himself  and 


a  ithorize  the  repay- 

Fqderal-aid   highway 

Indiana.  Referred 

=ublic  Works. 

President,  I  Intro- 

i4yself  and  Senator 

enable  the  State 

upon  a  program  to 

will  give  the  peo- 

to  public  recrea- 


o 


wU 


for  recreation  and 
re.  the  road  system 
idful  of  the  State's 

advantage  of  that 


With  the  assistanfce  of  the  Federal 
Government,  several  ijeservoirs  have  been 
constructed  in  Indiana.  Although  these 
reservoirs  afford  Hoisiers  with  an  un- 
paralleled opportuniti 
an  enjoyment  of  natii 
prevents  aU  but  a  haj 
residents  from  taking 
opportunity. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  will 
open  up  these  recreational  areas  to  the 
people  of  Indiana.  Itj  enables  the  State 
of  Indiana  to  return  i$l,936,894  which  it 
had  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  1  lighway  assistance. 
That  money  was  used  to  pay  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  East- 
West  Toll  Road — Interstate  80/90 — in 
Indiana.  The  repayment  of  that  money 
will  enable  the  State  Of  Indiana  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Indiana  Toll 
Road  Commission — vhich  operates  the 
East- West  Toll  Roai— to  finance  the 
construction  of  mini  toll  roads  which 
will  permit  access  to  j  eservoir  recreation 
areas.  If  that  mones  were  not  repaid, 
the  conditions  which  were  attached  to  it 
by  the  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
hibit the  State  from  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  the  toll  road  commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  it  possibe  for  these  reser- 
voirs to  be  construct©  I  In  Indiana  know- 
ing that  they  would  c  reate  useful  public 
recreation  facilities.  But  there  are  no 
public  roads  to  reacli  the  reservoirs  at 
the  present  time.  Th(  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  makes  ;t  possible  for  the 
reservoirs  to  achieve  their  full  recrea- 
tional potential  and  .s  in  keeping  with 
the  Federal  public  wo  :ks  program  which 
built  the  reservoirs. 

The  only  solution  o  this  dilemma  is 
the  bill  which  I  intDduce  today.  Indi- 
ana does  not  have  t]ie  money  to  build 
these  new  highways  out  of  its  general 
revenues,  and  the  Stjate  presently  gets 
about  40  cents  back  ih  Federal  highway 
aid  for  every  dollar  it  contributes  to  the 
highway  trust  fund,  t:  le  problem  is  made 
even  more  bleak  by  tl  e  impoundment  of 
some  $20  million  in  Federal  highway 
assistance.  

This  bill  will  enable  Indiana  to  create 
a  pool  of  highway  toC  revenues  to  help 
finance  the  construction  of  the  "mini" 
toll  roads.  Its  concept  has  twice  been  en- 


dorsed by  the  Indians 


and  it  has  received  tie  ofiBcial  support 
of  the  Indiana  Toll  Road  Commission 
and  Gov.  Otis  R.  Bowe  i. 

I  urge  the  Public  Works  Committee  to 
give  this  legislation  It^  early  and  favor- 
able consideration, 

Mr.  President,  I  asfc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed 
follows : 

S.  3714 
Be  it  enacted  by  the 
of    Representatives    of 


of  America  in  Congress  a  tsembled.  That  upon 


repayment  by  the  Stat< 

Treasurer  of  the  Unltec 

of  $1,936,894  which  is  th( 

aid  highway  funds  recel\  ed  for  the  construe 

tion  of  the  following  in^rchanges  with  the 

east-west  toll  road  (interstate  route  80/90) 

in  northern  Indiana: 


State  Legislature, 


in  the  Record,  as 


Senate  and  House 
the    United  States 


of  Indiana  to  the 
States  of  the  sum 
amount  of  Federal- 
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(1)  the  Interchange  In  Interstate  route  69 
with  such  toll  road  in  Steuben  County,  In- 
diana; 

(2)  the  Interchange  of  Interstate  route  80 
with  such  toU  road  In  Lake  County,  Indiana; 

(3)  the  Interchange  of  interstate  route  65 
with  such  toll  road  In  Lake  County; 

then  such  east- west  toll  road  (Interstate 
route  80  90)  In  northern  Indiana  shaU  be 
free  of  all  restrictions  with  respect  to  the 
Imposition  and  collection  of  tolls  or  other 
charges  thereon  or  for  the  use  thereof  con- 
tained in  title  23,  United  States  Code,  or  in 
any  regulation  or  agreement  thereunder.  The 
amount  to  be  repaid  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  appropriation  for  "Federal 
Aid  Highway  (Trust  Fund)  ".  Such  repayment 
shall  be  credited  to  the  unprogramed  balance 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  funds  of  the  same 
class  apportioned  to  the  State  of  Indiana.  The 
amount  so  credited  shall  be  In  addition  to  all 
other  funds  then  apportioned  to  such  State 
and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  States  Cod?.  Any  agreement  hereto- 
fore entered  Into  by  th9  head  of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  the  Indiana  Toll  Road  Com- 
mission, and  the  State  of  Indiana,  Acting  by 
and  through  the  Indiana  State  Highway 
Commission,  which  Is  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act,  is  hereby  abrogated  to  the  extent  of 
such  inconsistency. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
senior  colleague  (Mr.  Hartke)  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  to  permit  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  approximately  $1.9 
million  in  highway  assistance  received 
some  years  ago  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed payback  Is  to  free  the  State  from 
contracts  entered  into  when  it  received 
these  funds  for  interchanges  with  the 
East-West  Toll  Road  in  northern  In- 
diana. 

Wide  support  for  this  proposal  has 
been  expressed  in  Indiana.  Enabling  leg- 
islation has  been  enacted  twice  by  the  In- 
diana State  Legislature.  The  proposal  has 
the  strong  support  of  Indiana's  distin- 
guished Governor,  Otis  R.  Bowen.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  include  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  I  recently  received  from 
Governor  Bowen  on  this  issue  in  which 
he  endorsed  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today.  In  addition,  companion 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  all  11  In- 
diana Representatives. 

As  explained  to  my  ofiBce  by  State  rep- 
resentatives, the  legislation  is  necessary 
for  Indiana  to  embark  on  a  new  road 
building  program,  at  the  State  level,  for 
so-called  mini-toll  roads  which  would 
provide  citizens  access  to  large  reservoirs. 
We  are  in  the  remarkable  situation  in 
which  access  to  reservoirs,  built  with 
public  fimds  and  offering  valuable  recre- 
ational opportunities,  is  severely  limited 
because  of  the  lack  of  highway  fimds. 
The  problem  has  been  worsened  by  the 
impoundment  of  Federal  highway  assist- 
ance which,  according  to  the  Indiana 
Washington  ofBce,  has  thus  far  cost  In- 
diana about  $20  million. 

To  help  meet  the  need  for  access  roads 
to  reservoirs  in  Indiana  the  State  would 
like  to  create  a  central  pool  of  toll  road 
revenues.  However,  this  cannot  be  done 
unless  it  is  free  from  its  prior  commit- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion regarding  future  collections  on  the 


East- West  Toll  Road.  And  the  only  way 
this  can  be  accomplished  is  to  pass  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today  to 
permit  the  State  to  return  these  funds  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  straightfor- 
ward case  of  giving  the  State  of  Indiana 
the  option  to  decide  at  the  State  level 
how  it  can  best  meet  the  local  highway 
needs  of  its  citizens.  It  may  be  said 
fairly  that  this  legislation  does  not  in- 
volve any  substantive  change  in  Federal 
highway  policy,  but  merely  responds  to  a 
specific  problem  in  a  single  State.  Since 
this  is  an  issue  about  which  the  State 
government  feels  strongly  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Congress  should  not  respect  the 
wishes  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  I  hope 
this  simple  and  unique  measure  can  re- 
ceive speedy,  afQrmative  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  17, 1974. 
Hon.  Birch  Bayh, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Birch:  In  an  effort  to  move  forward 
on  one  of  Indiana's  high  priority  highway 
programs,  Don  Newman,  our  Indiana  liaison, 
and  Richard  A.  Boehnlng,  Chairman  of  the 
Indiana  State  Highway  Commission,  have 
been  working  with  you  and  the  rest  of  our 
Congressional  delegation  on  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  allow  Indiana  to  imple- 
ment the  mini-toll  road  concept.  The  mlni- 
toU  program  received  Indiana  legislative  ap- 
proval some  years  ago  and  was  updated  In 
the  recent  1974  session  of  the  Indiana  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  One  of  the  problems  In  the 
financing  of  any  such  mini-toll  road  Involves 
certain  provisions  In  three  contracts  which 
were  executed  by  the  Indiana  State  Highway 
Commission,  the  Indiana  Toll  Road  Commis- 
sion and  the  federal  government  many  years 
ago.  The  proposed  legislation  would  abrogate 
these  three  contracts  and  allow  Indiana  to 
proceed  with  the  program.  This  Congressional 
action  would  be  similar  to  that  successfully 
Initiated  by  other  states  In  similar  circum- 
stances. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  Don  Newman 
has  furnished  you  with  Information  concern- 
ing the  technicalities  of  the  program  and  of 
the  legislation.  I  certainly  endorse  the  legis- 
lation and  urge  that  you  use  your  best  efforts 
In  seeking  Its  passage  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  Indiana  can  move  forward  In  Imple- 
menting Its  mlnl-toU  program. 
Kindest  personal  regards, 

Otis  R.  Bowen,  M.D., 

Governor. 


By  Mr.  THUTRMOND: 

S.  3715.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  national  cemetery  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

Two  national  cemeteries  already  exist 
In  South  Carolina — one  in  Beaufort  and 
one  in  Florence.  The  cemetery  in  Flor- 
ence has  only  400  remaining  spaces,  while 
the  Beaufort  Cemetery  has  about  6,000. 
There  are  now  309,000  veterans  in  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  President,  at  the  present 
time,  a  national  cemetery  may  be  au- 
thorized only  by  legislation.  The  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will  be  re- 
viewing the  National  Cemetery  System 
later  in  this  session.  At  that  time,  I  am 


hopeful  that  this  legislation  will  receivj 
most  careful  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  th; 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  and  as : 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  text  appea  r 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  3715 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cj/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  (f 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  authoi  - 
Ized  and  directed  to  establish  a  nations  1 
cemetery  in  the  State  of  South  Carol  inn. 
Such  cemetery  shaU  be  established  at  cr 
near  the  city  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that  such  a 
location  Is  desirable  and  practicable  for  sue  i 
purpose.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  site  for  such  cemetery  any  federal!  y 
owned  lands  in  such  State  which  are  sui"- 
plus  to  the  needs  of  the  department  cr 
agency  of  the  Government  having  Jurisdl<  - 
tlon  over  such  lands  and  are  deemed  by  tl  e 
Administrator  to  be  suitable  for  the  "icci  - 
tlon  thereon  of  a  national  cemetery.  In  tie 
event  the  Administrator  determines  that  r  o 
such  federally  owned  lands  are  avaUable  ts 
a  site  for  such  cemetery,  he  Is  authorized  1  o 
acquire  by  donation,  purchase,  condemni - 
tlon,  or  otherwise  such  lands  as  In  his  Jud|  - 
ment  are  required  as  a  site  for  such  cem( 
tery. 

Sec.  2.  The  head  of  any  department  (ir 
agency  of  the  Government  having  jurlsdl< - 
tlon  over  any  lands  In  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  which  are  surplus  to  the  needs  (if 
such  department  or  agency  and  which  aie 
deemed  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans- 
Affairs  to  be  suitable  for  the  location  therec  q 
of  the  national  cemetery  provided  for  by  tl  e 
first  section  of  this  Act  is  authorized  ard 
directed,  upon  request  by  the  Administrate  ir 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  transfer  such  lands  1  o 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  A  - 
fairs  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  provU  e 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  nation  il 
cemetery  established  under  authority  of  th  is 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  appropriation  of  such  sums  i  ,s 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlsloi  is 
of  this  Act  Is  hereby  authorized. 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  3716.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  transf(  r 
of  science  and  technology  and  increaie 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  through  the  full  util 
zation  of  global  telecommunication  sen 
ices.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Goi 
emment  Operations. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  afc 
introducing  a  bill,  along  with  Congres:  - 
man  Richard  Hanna  in  the  House  (if 
Representatives,  which  would  f acihta  e 
the  transfer  of  science  and  technoloiy 
to  less  developed  countries  throughoiit 
the  world. 

This  legislation  would  establish 
international  institute  to  mediate  ^..^ 
transfer  of  information  by  identifyiijg 
what  technology  is  available,  by 
ranging  for  its  distribution,  and 
a.ssisting  in  establLshing  communicatic  n 
centers  for  receiving  scientific  and  tect  - 
nological  information  in  the  requestir  g 
countries.  In  addition,  the  institu  e 
would  provide  technology  assessments 
coimected  with  the  use  of  information 
particular  projects. 

The  activities  of  the  institute  wou  d 
be  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  £^ 


an 
tie 
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interagency  council,  representing  every 
U.S.  agency  which  has  .substantial  for- 
eign and  technological  responsibilities. 
These  activities  include  the  inventory, 
coordination  and  dissemination  of  all 
nonclassified  and  nonproprietary  feov- 
emmental  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation to  other  countries  upon  request. 
It  would  also  establish  a  mechanism  to 
provide  the  recipient  countries,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  with  referrals  and  ac- 
cess to  copyrighted  and  proprietary  in- 
formation and  consulting  services  of 
American  firms. 

While  most  of  us  have  become  pain- 
fully aware  that  existing  technology 
taken  "off  the  shelf"  is  of  little  value  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  developing  nations, 
it  could  be  adapted  or  tailored  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  these  nations  should  an 
improved  system  of  coordinating  the  flow 
of  scientific  and  technical  information 
be  established. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  the 
gap  between  developed  and  developing 
countries  includes  more  than  simply  a 
matter  of  providing  equipment  and 
services.  It  also  includes  a  severe  short- 
age of  education  and  opportunities  in 
less  developed  countries,  especially  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  technology. 

For  all  too  long  now,  the  United  States 
Ims  nearly  monopolized  its  technical  ex- 
pertise and  scientific  information — albeit 
for  a  number  of  good  reasons.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  advancements  while  others  in  the 
world,  many  with  the  wealth,  will,  and 
capacity  to  utilize  much  of  this  priceless 
information,  have  been  forced  to  watch 
from  the  sidelines.  While  in  the  short 
run.  the  effects  of  this  unintentional  pol- 
icy or  practice  have  been  somewhat  neg- 
ligible, the  long-term  effects  will  be  pro- 
found. Whereas  to  the  extent  that  other 
nations  are  aided,  the  rest  of  the  world 
benefits,  it  follows  that  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  forgotten  or  neglected,  the  rest 
of  the  world  sacrifices. 

Although  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
may  not  be  that  less  developed  coun- 
tries are  transformed  into  modem,  in- 
dustrialized societies  In  the  U.S.  mold, 
I  am  convinced  that  Its  enactment 
would  help  immeasurably  in  the  develop- 
ment and  assistance  of  many  of  these 
countries  throughout  the  world.  New  sys- 
tems are  needed  to  meet  new  demands, 
and  the  number  of  demands  for  greater 
technological  Improvement  has  been  un- 
precedented in  recent  years. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
Country  has  there  been  a  greater  need 
for  the  community  of  nations  to  work 
together  on  constructive  and  progressive 
activities  rather  than  those  that  con- 
tribute to  distrust  and  conflict.  This  leg- 
islation will  allow  us  to  serve  that  need 
through  a  refined  communication  system 
among  nations  as  well  as  an  improved 
coordination  and  dissemination  of  Amer- 
ican scientific  and  technological  Infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Be  it  enacted   by 
of  Representatives  o 
America  in  Congress 
TITLE    I— SHORT 
OP   POLICY 


the  Senate  and  House 
the  United  States  of 
assembled. 
tITLE,    DECLARATION 
AJTD   DEFINITIONS 


SHOB  r 
Sec.    101.   This   Acl 
"International  Science 
of  1974". 


DECL.\RATION    OF    1  OLICT   AND    PTTRPOSE 


Sec.  102.    (a)    The 


It  Is  m  the  best  lnter«  sts  of  the  United  States 
to  develop  a  sound  ai  .d  unified  International 
science  and  technolog  y  policy  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  attain  nent  of  one  or  more  of 
the  following  objectii  es: 


(1)  To  provide  an 


which  will  serve  glol  al  needs  for  the  effec- 


tive transfer  and  ui 
nology. 

(2)   To  provide  a 


States  with  the  aim. 


veloped  countries  In 


(4)    Through   this 


global  trade,  and  to 


and  t-echnology  with 
ing  effectiveness  and 
(6)    To  assist   In 


for  the  benefit  of  all 


munlcatlons.     The 
provided  by  this  Act 


TITLE 

may  be  cited  as  the 
and  Technology  Act 


Congress  declares  that 


Institutional  structure 


of  science  and  tech- 
lentrallzed  telecommu- 


nication managemeir    facility  In  the  United 


of  facilitating  science 


and  technology  transfer  with  lesser  devel- 
oped countries. 

(3)   To  provide  as^tance  to  the  less  de- 


Identlfylng  and  estab- 


lishing counterpart  telecommunication  man- 
agement centers. 


institutional   structure 


and  assistance,  to  h  ^Ip  build  technological 

self-capacity  that  wl  U  enhance  and  enrich 


lurther  promote  Inter- 


national uuderstandi|ig  and  cooperation  be- 
tween aU  nations. 

(5)  To  provide  a  fetal  point  for  all  United 
States  agencies  and  i  ctlvltles  which  will  co- 
ordinate  internatloni  ,1  activities  In  science 


he  objective  of  Increas- 
decreaslng  duplication, 
resolving   major   global 


problems  such  as  pop  ilatlon,  food,  resources, 
environment,  and  la  ge  scale  catastrophles. 
(b)  It  Is  the  purpc  se  of  this  Act  to  insure 
fuller  international  '  isage  of  earth-orbltlng 
satellites  and  the  da  \&  obtained  from  them 


nations.  These  include 


satellites  for  the  oba  srvation  of  weather,  of 
the  land,  and  of  the  c  ceans,  and  for  telecom- 


nstitutlonal     structure 
s  designed  to  become  a 


major  factor  In  faclli  »tlng  the  procurement 
and  transfer  of  tec|ihology  data  obtained 
from  earth-orbiting  satellites. 

(c)  It  is  anticipated  and  urged  that  de- 
veloping nations  adoi  t  a  complementary  and 
like  institutional  frai  aework  so  that  the  in- 
tended enrichment  ol  science  and  technology 
flow  will  more  effi  ictlve  and  surely  be 
achieved. 

DEFIllrnON'S 

Sec.  103.  As  used  i  n  this  Act  (unless  the 
context  otherwise  req  Hires) - 

( 1 )  the  term  "sclei  ce  and  technology"  re- 


fers to  basic  science 


data.  Information,  and 


education,  ranging  f  om  applied  science  to 
engineering  technoK  gy,  and  Includes  all 
manner  of  hardware  ind  software  technology 
and  related  educatioiial  activities; 

(2)  the  term  "technology  transfer"  in- 
cludes both  science  snd  technology  and  de- 
scribes the  process  of  collection,  docum.enta- 
tion,  and  successful  dissemination  and  use 
of  scientific  and  tecl  nlcal  data  by  any  and 
all  modes  of  commun  Icatlon,  with  the  trans- 
fer taking  place  wher  the  data  involved  Is 
successfully  adapted  (ind  applied  in  a  useful 
way; 

(3)  the  term  "teclinology  assessment"  re- 
fers to  a  form  of  pol:  cy  research  which  pro- 
vides a  balanced  appi  alsal  of  the  natiire,  sig- 


nificance, status,  and 


merit  of  a  technology 


an[l 
ly 


org  anlzed 


program  and  assesses 
sirable,  undesirable,  or 

(4)  the  term  "Instl 
ternatlonal  Science 
Institute  established 

(5)  the  term  "Council 
of  senior  advisors, 
section   202,   that 
nlcal  evidence  to  the 
the  Institute  on  a 

(6)  the  term  " 
to  any  mode  of 
tions,  and  within  nations 
ingful  signals,  and 
video,  teletype 
Interactive  television 
vices;  and 

(7)  the  term  " 
ment  centers"  refers 
which  are  associated 
In  an  international 
to  facilitate  the  tranter 
culture  between  natlo]  is 


1  he  consequence  as  de- 
uncertain; 

iUte"  refers  to  the  In- 
Technology  Transfer 
section  201 ; 
refers  to  the  group 
'as  provided  In 
provide  policy  and  tech- 
director  and  staff  of 
regillar  basis; 

telec  ommunicatlon"  refers 
communication  between  na- 
whlch  uses  mean- 
includes  voice,  slow  scan 
computer  retrieval, 
and  cathode  ray  de- 


facslm  le 


teleco  tnmunicatlon 


to 


manage- 

the  national  centers 

'  /Ith  the  United  States 

communications  network 

of  technology  and 


TITLE    n — FEDEBJ  L 
PLANNING  AND 


implementation  of  polict 
ore  er 


Trans  fer 


Sec.  201.   (a)   In 
jectlves  and  carry  oui 
Act,  there  is  hereby 
to  be  known  as  the 
and  Technology 
after  in  this  Act 
tute"). 

(b)  The  Institute 
autonomous  United 
an   Advisory   Council 
tlon  202  for  policy 


to  achieve  the  ob- 

the  purposes  of  this 

established  an  institute 

International  Science 

Institute  (hereln- 

to  as  the  "Instl- 


refe  Ted 


sliall  operate  as  a  semi- 
Sfates  activity,  utilizing 
as   described   in  sec- 
technical  guidance. 


aid 


ADVISORT 


Admlnisti  ation) 


Dli  Bctor 


or 


(f 


Sec  202. 
posed  of — 

(1)  the  Director  of 
Foundation   (or  his 

(2)  the  Deputy 
Programs  in  the  > 
Space  Administration 
Director  of  the  Office 
tlon  In  such 

(3)  the  Assistant 
Scientific  Affairs  (or 
tor  of  Science  and 
for  International 

(4)  the  Director  of 
munlcatlons  In  the 
Education,  and  Welfare 

(5)  the  Deputy 
Technology  Assessmenjt 

(6)  the  Director  of 
Standards  (or  his 

(7)  the  Secretary 
delegate), 

(8)  the  Secretary  of 
egate), 

(9)  the  Secretary 
delegate) , 

(10)  the    Secretary 
Institution, 

(11)  the  Director 
munlcatlons  Policy  (oi 

(12)  the  Chairman 
Commission  (or  his 

(13)  the 
mental  Protection 
and 

(14)  the  Director  of 
Engineering  In  the 
(or  bis  delegate) , 
and  such  additional 
determines  by  majorlljy 
ceed  a  total  of  twenty 

(b)  Siembers  of  the 
full-time  officers  or 
States.  Members  of  the 
bursed  for  expenses 
on  the  Council,  but 
additional  pay)  on 

(c)  Eleven  membern 
constitute  a  quorum, 
may  hold  hearings. 


(a)    The  ( ouncil  shall  be  com- 
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COUNCIL 


the  National  Science 

delegate) , 

Din  ctor  for  International 

National  Aeronautics  and 

(or,  as  alternate,  the 

)f  Technology  Utlllza- 


^ecretary  of  State  for 
alternate,  the  Dlrec- 
Technology  in  the  Agency 
Deve  lopment) , 

the  Office  of  Telecom- 

I^partment  of  Health, 

(or  his  delegate), 

of  the  Office  of 
(or  his  delegate), 
'.  he  National  Bureau  of 
dele  ;ate) , 


the  Interior  (or  his 
Commerce  (or  his  del- 
Agriculture   (or  his 
of   the   Smithsonian 


oflthe  Office  of  Telecom- 

hls  delegate) , 

of  the  Atomic  Energy 

de  egate) , 

Administrator  of  the  Envlron- 

Agcncy  (or  his  delegate), 

Defense  Research  and 
Dfepartment  of  Defense 

numbers  as  the  Council 

vote,  but  not  to  ex- 

jne. 

Council  need  not  be 

er^ployees  of  the  United 

Council  shall  be  relm- 

injcurred  in  their  service 

sliall  receive  no  pay  (or 

acpount  of  such  service. 

of  the  Council  shall 

but  a  lesser  number 
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(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shaU  be 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion or  his  deleg;ate. 

(6)  The  Council  shall  meet  regularly,  or 
more  frequently  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man or  a  majority  of  its  members. 

(f)  The  Council  may  invite  the  partici- 
pation as  advisors  of  the  International 
Ban.k  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Rcckefeller 
Foundation,  or  any  other  entity  or  Individual 
Involved  in  International  economic  or  tech- 
nical development  concerning  any  matter 
within  the  scope  of  the  Institute's  work. 
DiBEcroa 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Institute  shall  have  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  who  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
level  5  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  advice  of  the  Council, 
the  Director  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of 
such  personnel  as  he  deems  desirable  to 
assist  him  In  carrying  out  the  dally  opera- 
tions of  the  Institute. 

(c)  The  Director  and  staff  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  be  appointed  without  regard  tc  the 
provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petiti'-e  service,  and  such  staff  may  be  paid 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Council,  the  Director  may 
procure  temporary  and  Intermittent  serv- 
ices to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized  by 
section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Council  the  head 
of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to  de- 
tail, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commission 
to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  CouncU  shall  advise  the 
Institute  on  standards  and  procedvires  con- 
cerning— 

(1)  the  translation  of  Information  trans- 
mitted by  the  Institute  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(2)  the  hours  of  operation  of  the  In- 
stitute's communication  center; 

(3)  encouraging  countries  which  have  a 
communication  center  established  under  this 
Act  to  establish  an  entity  similar  to  the 
Institute  to  permit  greater  coordination  with 
the  Institute; 

(4)  using  the  Institute's  communication 
center  and  the  communication  center  of  any 
less  developed  country  to  provide  support  for 
and  encourage  the  transfer  of  science,  tech- 
nology, culture,  and  other  Information  from 
Buch  less  developed  country  to  researchers 
and  Institutions  in  the  United  States;  and 

(5)  using  the  Institute's  communication 
center  to  transmit  Information  to  the  com- 
munication center  in  any  less  developed 
country  during  a  nat\iral  disaster  in  such 
country. 

(b)  When  so  authorized  by  the  Council, 
any  member  or  agent  of  the  Council  may 
take  any  action  which  the  Council  Is  au- 
thorized to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Council  or  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  may  secure  directly  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  or  the  Director  the  head  of  such 
department  or  agency  shall  furnish  such 
Information  to  the  Council  or  the  Institute. 

(d)  The  Institute  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  with  the 
approval  of  the  CouncU,  shall  establish 
procedures — 
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(1)  to  enable  the  Institute  to  monitor  on 
an  ongoing  basis  discoveries,  inventions,  and 
research  developments  in  science  and  tech- 
nology (including  satellite  applications 
thereof) ,  made  in  the  United  States,  or  made 
at  any  location  with  financial  assistance  from 
the  United  States  Government,  or  made  at 
any  location  by  a  corporation  or  any  other 
person  which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  a 
United  States  citizen; 

(2)  to  obtain  by  purchase  or  gift  any  infor- 
mation concerning  any  discovery,  invention, 
or  development  included  in  paragraph  (1) 
from  the  individual  who  owns  the  patent 
or  copyright  for  such  discovery,  Invention, 
or  development,  or  (if  no  one  owns  such 
patent  or  copyright)  from  the  individual 
who  makes  such  discovery,  invention,  or  de- 
velopment; and 

(3)  to  encourage,  stimulate,  and  sponsor 
enhanced  and  improved  commvinlcatlon  be- 
tween scientists  and  technologists  In  the 
United  States  and  their  counterparts  In  less 
developed  countries. 

(f)  The  Institute  shall  retain  all  informa- 
tion it  obtains  under  subsection  (e)  (2)  and 
shall  disseminate  such  information  to  for- 
eign persons  pursuant  to  section  205.  In  ful- 
filling Its  duties  under  subsection  (e)  (1) ,  the 
Institute  may  not  violate  any  aspect  of  con- 
fidentiality concerning  any  such  discovery, 
invention,  or  development  which  Is  ImposeKl 
by  the  person  who  makes  the  discovery.  In- 
vention, or  development.  Any  Information 
the  Institute  obtains  under  subsection  (e) 
(2)  may  not  be  obtained  In  violation  of  any 
copyright,  by  Infringement  of  any  patent, 
or  in  violation  of  any  law  protecting  unpub- 
lished materials. 

request  for  information  by  other 
countries 

Sec.  205.  (a)  To  enable  its  nationals  and 
other  persons  to  receive  information  retained 
by  the  Institute  under  section  204,  a  coun- 
try shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Any  less  developed  friendly  country 
shall  submit  a  request  to  the  Council  for  per- 
mission to  receive  information  retained  by 
the  Institute  under  section  204.  The  Council 
shall  approve  any  such  request  if  (1)  the 
requesting  country  agrees  not  to  apply  cus- 
toms duties  or  other  charges  on  Information 
received  in  that  country  from  the  Institute 
under  this  Act,  (2)  the  requesting  country 
agrees  not  to  charge  any  fee  not  authorized 
by  section  207(b)  to  any  person  In  that  coun- 
try for  requesting  or  receiving  any  Informa- 
tion under  this  Act,  and  (3)  the  Council 
determines  that  Its  approval  of  the  request- 
ing country  Is  in  the  United  States  national 
interest.  After  approving  a  foreign  coimtry's 
request  under  this  subsection.  U  the  Coun- 
cil determines  that  the  country  violates 
clause  (1)  or  (2) ,  it  shall  prohibit  such  coun- 
try from  receiving  Information  under  this 
Act  until  the  Coimcll  determines  that  the 
country  no  longer  violates  either  such  clause. 

(c)  Immediately  after  the  approval  under 
subsection  (b)  of  the  request  from  a  devel- 
oping country,  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  send  members  of  the  Institute's 
staff  to  that  country.  The  members  of  the 
staff  and  officials  of  that  country  shall  jointly 
determine  (1)  the  complexity  of  the  com- 
munication center  which  that  country  needs 
in  order  to  obtain  Information  from  the  In- 
stitute's communication  center  in  the  United 
States,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  funds,  if  any, 
the  Institute  will  contribute  toward  the 
costs  of  establishing  and  maintaining  that 
country's  communication  center.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  to  contribute  under 
clause  (2) ,  the  members  of  the  staff  and  offi- 
cials of  that  country  shall  only  consider  that 
country's  per  capita  Income  and  how  It  com- 
pares with  the  per  capita  income  of  other 
countries  whose  requests  are  approved  by 
the  Council  under  subsection  (b) .  The  high- 
er a  developing  country's  per  capita  income. 


the  less  the  Institute  shall  contribute  und<  r 
clause  (2),  In  an  amount  which  the  Counc  1 
and  officials  of  that  country  shall  Jointly  pre  - 
scribe. 

TRANSMITTAL  OF  INFORMATION  TO  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Immediately  after  the  estal  - 
llshment  of  a  communication  center  in  at  y 
less  developed  country  under  section  205,  th  e 
Institute  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  con  - 
municatlon  center  in  the  United  States  whlc  a 
shall  be  used  to  receive  requests  for  Inloi - 
malion  retained  by  the  Institute  under  set  - 
tlon  204  from  foreign  countries'  communlci  - 
tions  centers  and  to  transmit  that  Infomu  - 
tion  to  those  countries'  communicatloi  s 
centers.  The  Institute  shall  receive  any  n- 
quest  for  such  information  from  a  less  d«- 
veloped  country's  commimlcation  center  f 
the  request  originated  from  ( 1 )  any  nation  il 
of  such  country,  or  (2)  any  foundation,  coi  - 
poration.  International  organization,  or  ar  y 
other  person  for  such  person's  project  In  sue  i 
country.  In  the  transmission  of  any  such  Ir  - 
formation  by  the  Institute  it  may  translate 
whatever  information-  the  Council  deems  aj  - 
proprlate.  Such  transmission  shall  Include 
telephone,  facsimile,  microfiche,  mlcrofllai, 
microform,  slow  scan  video.  telet\-pe,  coie- 
puter  retreval,  and  Interactive  television  an  1 
cathode  ray  devices. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  any  transmission 
between  the  United  States  and  a  less  devel  - 
oped  Country's  communication  centers,  the 
Institute  and  such  country  shall  lease  the 
requisite  number  of  telecommunication  ca- 
pacity, and  the  cost  of  such  leasing  shall  t  b 
shared  by  the  Institute  and  such  counti^ 
In  a  manner  agreed  upon  by  the  Council  an  1 
the  government  of  such  country. 

(c)  Any  country  requesting  Informatloi 
under  this  Act  shall  establish  procedures  fc  r 
persons  under  subsection  (a)(1)  and  (2) 
to  submit  requests  to  that  country's  goverr  - 
ment  for  the  government  to  transmt 
through  Its  communication  center  to  tt  e 
Institute. 

OTHER  FtTNCnONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  In  addition  to  its  other  obi:  - 
gatlons  under  this  Act.  the  Institute — 

(1)  shall  transmit  to  less  developel 
friendly  countries  which  have  a  communict  - 
tlon  center  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
recommendations  constituting  a  technology 
assessment  for  any  project  in  that  country 
which  uses  information  transmitted  froii 
the  Institute's  communication  center  puj  - 
suant  to  this  Act  (and  In  formulating  sue  i 
reconmiendatlons  the  Institute  may,  to  th » 
extent  feasible,  use  Information  obtainel 
under  section  241  of  the  Foreign  AssLstancs 
Act  of  1961); 

(2)  shall  encourage  any  less  develope  1 
country  with  a  communication  center  estab  - 
llshed  under  this  Act  to  conform  the  Indus  - 
trial  and  product  standards  Involved  In  anr 
project  for  which  Information  is  transmltte  I 
from  the  Institute  to  the  relevant  interna- 
tional industrial  and  product  standards;  an  I 

(3)  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  i 
less  developed  country  with  a  communica- 
tion center  established  under  this  Act  t  > 
supply  such  country  on  an  ongoing  basl  s 
bibliographies,  computer  program  abstract: , 
or  whatever  other  Information,  malntalne  1 
by  the  United  States  Government,  that  ths 
CouncU  and  such  country  determine  conceri  i 
substantive  areas  which  are  critical  for  sucl  i 
country's  economic,  social,  scientific,  or  tech  ■ 
nologlcal  development. 

(b)  The  Institute  may  charge  a  less  devel  • 
oped  country  with  a  communication  cente  • 
established  under  this  Act  for  the  foUowln  r 
services  provided  to  such  country  on  th  ► 
basis  of  a  request  from  such  country  to  th  » 
Institute : 

(1)  obtaining  material  not  retained  h' 
the  Institute  under  section  204  which  1 1 
needed  to  answer  a  request  for  Information 
made  by  the  less  developed  country  unde  ■ 
this  Act; 
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(2)  technical  assistance  by  the  Institute's 
staff  concerning  an  economic  or  social  de- 
velopment project,  If  such  assistance  occurs 
after  the  assistance  by  such  staff  under  sec- 
tion 205(c);. and 

(3)  management  advice  by  the  Institute's 
staff  concerning  an  economic  or  social  de- 
velopment project. 

The  less  developed  country  which  Is  charged 
for  services  provided  under  this  subsection 
may  pass  the  amount  of  such  charge  on  to 
the  person  managing  the  economic  or  social 
development  project  for  which  the  services 
are  obtained. 

PARTICIPATION    BY    PARTICULAR    COtTNTSIES 

Sec.  208.  Because  of  the  potential  interest 
indicated  by  the  governments  of  Colombia, 
Indonesia,  and  the  Arab  countries  of  the 
Middle  East,  immediately  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  send  a  copy  of  such  Act  and  an  accom- 
panying letter  to  each  such  government  In- 
viting the  government  to  participate  in  the 
program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  209.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBATTM,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, Mr.  Stev^.nson,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,    Mr.    Brooke,    and    Mr. 
Mttskie)  : 
S.  3717.  A  bm  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

PLIGHT  OF  INDEPENDENT  OIL  FIRMS  REQUIRES 
EXTENSION  OF  MANDATORY  ALUXTATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Economics  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Economics,  I  held  hearings  on  June 
13  on  the  "Plight  of  the  Independent  Oil 
Plrms." 

The  hearings  attempted  to  solicit  and 
evaluate  more  information  about  the 
increasingly  desperate  situation  of  Inde- 
pendent competitors  in  the  oil  Industry. 
The  subcommittee  heard  testimony  from 
Dr.  John  Sawhlll,  Acting  Director  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  and  from  several 
representatives  of  national  independent 
gasoline  marketers  and  refiners.  And,  an 
evaluation  has  been  made  of  an  FEO 
report  on  the  declining  market  of  in- 
dependent nonbranded  gasoline  mar- 
keters. 

I  believe  action  must  be  taken  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  problems  of  the  inde- 
pendents in  the  United  States  before 
they  lose  their  competitive  viability 
completely. 

INDEPENDENTS'    MARKET    SHARE    PLUMMETING 

Since  the  days  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
control  of  the  oil  Industry  has  been  heav- 
ily concentrated.  However,  a  few  inde- 
pendent competitors  have  remained  at 
each  stage  of  its  operations — in  crude 
production,  refining,  and  marketing. 
There  are  Just  enough  such  competitors, 
In  fact,  to  Inject  a  degree  of  competi- 
tion Into  what  otherwise  would  be  very 
tightly  knit  oligopoly. 
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situation  beginning 
very  harsh  con- 
independent  refiners 
could  not  obtain 
md  many  independ- 
in  the  squeeze.  It 
;hat  both  Houses  of 
pass,  over  the  ad- 
objections,  the 
Allocation  Act  of 
the  administra- 
supply  alloca- 
among  others. 


pur]  loses 


The  tight  suppl] 
in  late  1972  broui  ht 
sequences  for  manj 
and  marketers, 
adequate  supplies, 
ent  marketers  perisjied 
was  at  this  point 
Congress  saw  fit 
ministration's  strenuous 
Emergency  Petrolei  un 
1973.  This  act  required 
tion  to  impose  manpatory 
tion  with  the 
of— 

(1)  Preserving  thi  competitive  viability 
Of  independent  refln*  rs,  small  refiners,  non- 
branded  independent  marketers,  and  branded 
Independent  marketei  s;  and 

(2)  Equitable  dlstr  button  of  crude  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products  at  equitable 
prices  among  aU  . . .  actors  of  the  petroletim 
Industry,  Including  Independent  refiners, 
small  refiners,  and  sol  forth.  .  .  . 

This  language  aeems  clear  enough, 
and  one  might  hive  thought  that  it 
would  suffice  to  seejthat  these  objectives 
would  be  carried  out.  The  mandatory  al- 
location program  authorized  by  the  act 
has  been  in  effect  now  for  several  months 
With  the  developnient  of  the  two-tier 
price   system  for  (jrude  oil   and  many 


divergent  prices  fo 
most    Independen 
obliged  to  depend  o: 
of  high-priced  oil 
nies.  This  is  in  p 


products,  however, 
foimd    themselves 
higher  proportions 
n  major  oil  compa- 
ct because  many  of 


them  depend  heavll*  on  very  high-priced 
imports.  1 

With  the  relaxation  in  April  of  the 
most  extreme  part  bf  the  shortage,  the 
independents'  marlet  share  began  to 
erode  sharply  agatnjas  they  were  under- 
priced  by  the  majors.  Now  it  appears  that 
most  of  those  independent  refiners  and 
marketers  who  hate  survived  may  be 
wiped  out  by  their  l4ability  to  compete  in 
terms  of  price.  ' 

A  consultant's  report  to  the  FEO  which 
Mr.  Sawhlll  made  available,  shows  that 
the  market  share  df  independent  non- 
branded-gasollne  Jnarketers  slumped 
from  nearly  28  percent  in  May  1972— just 
2  years  ago — to  about  22  percent  in 
March  1974.  Betwe^  March  and  April, 
however,  it  is  estimated  to  have  plum- 
meted to  the  ranga  of  18  percent,  and 
this  decline  is  continuing.  So  the  big 
oil  companies  alreac  y  have  grabbed  over 
one-third  of  the  in  lependents'  gasoline 
market.  A  similar  ncroachment  Is  oc- 
curring at  the  refinl  ng  level.  If  anything 
Is  to  be  done  to  stal^llize  the  situation,  it 
better  be  done  fast. 

The  major  compaiiies  also  are  expand- 


ing their  control  at 


growing  number  of 


the  expense  of  their 


own  franchised  dea:  ers.  In  a  limited  but 


;ases,  successful  sta- 


tions have  been  tak  ;n  over  by  the  com- 
panies, and  the  me^  who  have  built  up 
the  businesses  have^  been  turned  out.  I 
understand  that  thej  companies  then  can 
declare  themselves  to  be  "new  custom- 
ers" under  the  FEO  [rules  and  can  assign 
the  station  a  larger  supply  quota  than  it 
previously  got.  Othdr  ruses  of  this  kind 
keep  cropping  up  wl  ereby  the  majors  are 
extending  their  gras  o  on  the  refining  and 
marketing  sectors  (f  the  business  even 
during  this  period  c  f  supply  controls. 
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doing,  meanwhile,  to  help  to  maintain 
the  independents  as  a  viable  force  as 
required  by  the  Allocation  Act?  It  has 
taken  a  few  halting  steps  to  try  to  make 
oil  available  to  companies  with  supply 
deficiencies,  but  its  steps  to  date  have  not 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  widely 
diverse  prices.  J 

Many  independent  operators  who  have 
been  forced  by  circumstances  to  turn  to 
FEO  for  help  havi  reported  precious 
little  willingness  in  that  organization  to 
help.  In  one  case,  thje  applicant  was  told 
that  he  would  have  ^o  be  showing  actual 
losses  before  lower  cost  supplies  could  be 
assigned.  Another  apparently  was  told 
to  use  up  all  its  inveiitories  and  to  cut  its 
ties  to  its  regular  sUppUers  before  help 
would  be  f orthcomli 
help  will  not  do  the , 

In  general,  the 
reluctant  to  use  the 
has  to  force  the  maj 
operate  to  carry  out 
Allocation  Act.  Nov 


.  Now,  that  kind  of 
lb. 

!0  seems  to  be  very 

lower  that  it  clearly 

r  companies  to  co- 

ihe  objectives  of  the 

it  is  reported  that 

the  FEO  is  considering  phasing  out  both 
price  controls  and  the  mandatory  allo- 
cation for  some  fu^ls  as  early  as  this 
August.  FEO  official^  have  said  that  they 
are  working  on  a  plin  to  selectively  de- 
control prices  of  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, possibly  to  begin  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  and  phasini  through  February 
28.  1975.  T 

Mr.  Sawhill  admits  that  FEO  has 
failed  to  solve  the  prpblem  of  the  declin- 
ing market  of  indepiendent  nonbranded 
gasoline  marketers,  jaut  FEO  is  already 
moving  Into  a  phas«out  of  the  manda- 
tory allocation  regulations.  The  law  is 
very  explicit.  The  FEO  is  required  to 
preserve  the  competitive  viability  of  the 
independents.  It  Is  Inot  time  to  phase 
out  the  regulations.  It  is  time  to  address 
the  problem  of  the  independents  directly. 
Congress  must  make  sure  that  this  pro- 
gram is  to  be  continued  for  a  sufficient 
duration  to  assure  that  the  competitive 
position  of  small  independent  operators 
around  the  country  la  not  further  eroded. 

Mr.  President,  it  I^  time  to  take  some 
Initial  steps  to  help  |the  consumers  and 
to  address  the  plight  of  the  independent 
oil  refiners  and  independent  gasoline 
marketers  in  America.  Therefore,  Sena- 
tor Thomas  J.  McIn:  yre  and  I,  together 
with  others,  are  in  reducing  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Emergenc  y  Petroleum  AUoca 
tion  Act  of  1973  to  J\  me  30,  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  an  articli! 
Office   May   Phase 


entitled  "Energy 
Out   Controls   and 


Allocations  for  Some  or  All  Fuels,"  by  Les 
Gapay  which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 


Journal,  be  included 
Record. 


There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street 
EaiERGT   Office   May 

AND  Allocations  for 
(By  Les 

Washington  . — The 
is  considering  phasing 
trols  and  the  mandatory 
for  some,  and  possibly 


at  this  point  in  the 


ol^jection,  the  article 
in  the  Record. 

( rournal,  June  7,  1974) 
|>HASE   Out   Controls 
Some  or  All  Fuels 
3apay) 

l^'ederal  Energy  Office 
out  both  price  con- 
allocation  program 
,  fuels. 
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Officials  said  that  the  agency  Is  working  en 
a  plan  to  selectively  decontrol  prices  of  oil 
and  petroleum  products,  possibly  to  begin  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  and  phasing  through 
next  Feb.  28,  when  the  law  for  such  authority 
expires.  However,  sources  say  it's  doubtful 
either  step  wUl  be  enacted  before  fall. 

Moreover,  one  knowledgeable  Energy  Office 
official  said  that  gasoline  prices  probably 
would  be  the  last  to  be  decontrolled,  pos- 
sibly this  fall  or  winter  when  use  drops  from 
the  summer  peak  driving  season.  One  fear  is 
that  decontrol  of  the  price  of  "old"  crude 
oil,  produced  at  pre- 1972  output  levels,  cur- 
rently set  at  a  celling  of  $5.25  a  barrel  and 
accounting  for  62%  of  the  nation's  crude 
output,  may  push  its  price  to  levels  that 
could  add  several  cents  to  the  retail  ^jrlce 
of  gasoline.  The  price  of  "new"  crude,  cr'that 
above  1972  output  levels,  as  weU  as  that  from 
low-output  "stripper"  wells.  Isn't  controlled. 
A  price-decontrol  plan  is  being  prepared 
for  energy  chief  John  SawhUl  by  the  agency's 
top  pricing  official,  Charles  Owens,  v/ho  is 
leaving  the  energy  office  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  energy  office  took  over  fuel-price 
regulation  from  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
late  last  year. 

Officials  cautioned  that  there  hasn't  been 
a  high-level  Nixon  administration  decision 
on  how  fast  to  end  any  fuel -price  controls, 
but  policy  makers  are  leaning  toward  de- 
control by  next  February. 

The  problem  being  faced  is  which  petro- 
leum products  to  decontrol  first.  The  admin- 
istration Is  reluctant  to  move  too  fast  be- 
cause decontrol  might  result  in  higher  re- 
tall  prices  and  be  met  by  opposition  from 
the  public  and  in  Congress.  Administration 
officials  expect  there  will  be  efforts  in  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  pricing  authority  for 
fuels  beyond  next  Feb.  28. 

Underlining  public  opposition  to  higher 
prices,  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  plans 
today  to  release  Internal  energy  office  memos 
and  reports,  which  he  says  admit  that  the 
price  increase  last  December  allowing  old  oU 
to  go  to  $5.25  from  $4.25  a  barrel  couldn't 
be  Justifled  on  economic  grounds.  Mr.  Nader 
said  the  $i  boost  was  unwarranted  and  costs 
consumers  $2.5  billion  to  $3  biUlon  a  year. 

Mr.  Sawhlll  has  said  he  thinks  fuel  prices. 
Including  gasoline,  have  reached  a  peak.  But 
some  energy  office  Insiders  privately  predict 
the  average  gasoline  price  might  go  up  an- 
other couple  of  cents  in  the  next  few  months. 
According  to  energy  office  surveys,  the  na- 
tionwide average  retail  price  for  regular  gas- 
oline as  of  May  10  was  53.9  cents  a  gallon, 
including  an  11.7  cents  average  for  federal 
and  state  taxes.  Last  October,  the  average  re- 
tail price  for  regular.  Including  tax  was  39  4 
cents.  Officials  said  that  any  termination  of 
price  controls  would  be  done  in  a  gradual  ap- 
proach to  minimize  Its  Impact. 

As  for  endhig  the  fuel  allocation  system, 
jet  fuel,  propane  and  residual  fuel  oil  are 
likely  to  be  the  first  exempted. 

In  his  recent  economic  address.  President 
Nixon  said  the  Increase  In  fuel  supplies  since 
the  end  of  the  Arab  oU  embargo  should  per- 
mit  the  government  to  withdraw  from  petrol- 
eum-allocation, and  he  directed  Mr.  SawhIU 
to  give  him  a  plan  to  do  that.  Yesterday,  In 
answer  to  questions  after  a  speech  here  Mr 
sawhUl  said  the  government  would  "de- 
Miocate  to  the  extent  we  can"  before  the 
expiration  of  the  fuel  allocation  law  man- 
aated  by  Congress,  also  next  Feb.  28. 

Mr.  Sawhlll  added,  though,  that  gasoline 
allocations  would  have  to  continue  through 
tnis  summer,  although  some  products  In  ade- 
quate supply  might  be  phased  out  of  the 
JJiocatlon  program  soon.  He  mentioned  Jet 
juei,  propane  and  residual  fuel  oil,  which  U 
n^T.^^"^^  *'y  utilities.  Mr.  SawhUl  safal 
PUDiic  hearings  would  be  held  before  alloca- 
Hon  of  any  fuel  is  ended,  indicating  that  such 
moves  wouldn't  become  final  imtU  at  least 
me  end  of  the  summer 


Mr.  Sawhlll  said  supplies  of  residual  fuel 
are  high  and  he  didn't  foresee  any  power 
brownouts  this  summer,  a  view  in  apparent 
conflict  with  a  recent  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion report  that  said  tight  fuel  supplies  for 
utUitles  could  be  a  problem.  A  few  utUitles 
recently  have  been  drawing  on  their  Inven- 
tories rather  than  pxirchasing  high-priced 
new  fuel  supplies  and  have  been  nottfled 
by  the  energy  office  that  the  agency  frowned 
on  such  a  practice. 

Some  energy  office  insiders  fear  that  they 
mightn't  be  able  legally,  or  even  realisticallv, 
to  end  the  fuel-allocation  program  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  wants.  Some  officials  think  con- 
gressional action  would  be  needed  to  end  al- 
locations for  certain  fuels.  They  also  pri- 
vately worry  that  supplies  cf  heating  oil 
might  be  tight  this  winter  and  ending  such 
aUocations  might  be  hard  to  justify. 

Energy  officials  also  say  that  although  sup- 
plies of  most  other  fuels  are  In  about  bal- 
ance with  current  demand,  because  of  con- 
servation and  the  impact  of  recent  price  in- 
creases, they  mightn't  remain  at  adequate 
levels  later  this  year  or  next  year.  Some  top 
administration  officials,  like  budget  chief  Rov 
Ash  and  Wlilte  House  Economic  Adviser 
Herbert  Stein,  want  a  quick  end  to  the  allo- 
cation program.  Mr.  SawhUl  is  known  to  want 
.urther  study.  In  public  pronouncements  he 
often  states  the  need  to  maintain  allocations 
to  protect  the  Independent  sector  of  the  oil 
industry  from  losing  its  share  or  the  market 
Protection  of  the  independents  was  one  of 
the  provisions  In  the  mandatory  fuel  alloca- 
tion program  Congress  passed  last  November 

In  another  area,  Mr.  SawhUl  yesterday  re- 
Iterated  that  the  "government  clearly  m^t 
play  a  more  important  role"  In  international 
agreements  between  oU  companies  and  oU- 
producing  nations.  "The  question  is  what 
should  we  do  about  it."  he  said,  a  matter  that 

He  Jh^v,""''*^'*  ^"^^'^  "^-^  administration 
He  said  he  personally  opposes  having  the  gov- 
ernment enter  into  specific  price  discussions 
between  OU  companies  and  foreign  countrt^ 
to  th^Hff**./*^''  requiring  the  companies 
to  the  detaUs  of  their  negotiations  with  the 
energy  office  prior  to  any  final  agreement 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself 

Tror^cl  V*^^"  ^  *™^°^  ^e  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
increased  assistance  for  mass  transporta- 

on  Bankfn'f  •« '^"""^  *°  ^^^  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housmg  and  Urban  Affairs. 

THE    NATIONAL    MASS    TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE      ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  by  now 
It  must  be  self-evident  to  anyone  Who  hw 

rZfil'^^S''?^  ^^  ^"^'•ey  crisis  or  uS 
realizes  that  our  streets  are  choked  with 
private  cars,  that  our  air  is  poUuted  with 
exhaust  fumes  and  that  we  may  be  run- 
ning  out  of  gasoline  that  our  Nation's 
™^^^^tj^sportation   systems  must   be 

fni?^"  ''?^°?  V^^  ®°^^ey  crisis,  the  need 
for  massive  Infusions  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  mass  transportation  was  ob- 
vious. Bmions  of  Federal  dollars  Tr^nS- 

trf^^f  ^'  T  "^  ^  ^"^^^  the  new  rapid 
trans  t  systems  which  our  Nation's  con- 
tmi^Uy  expanding  urban  areas  so  badly 
need,  while  at  the  same  time  preservSg 
oiu-  already  existing  systems  which^w 
teeter  on  the  verge  of  financial  insolven- 
cy due  to  ever-Increasing  operating  defl- 

Slx  national  urban  centers  now  have 
operational  rail  rapid  transit  systems- 
New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia.  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco,  and  Cleveland. 
These  systems  must  be  Improved  and 


their  services  expanded  as  these  cities 
overflow  their  traditional  boundaries.  An 
additional  rail  system  is  currently  under 
construction — in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— and  three  others — Atlanta,  Balti- 
more, and  Pittsburgh — have  received 
Federal  grants  and  are  ready  to  proceed. 
Thus,  10  cities  of  over  1  million  in  pop- 
ulation are  now  receiving  or  applying  for 
Federal  assistance  for  equiping  or  con- 
structing mass  transit  systems.  There 
are  four  additional  cities — Denver,^ 
Miami,  Buffalo,  and  Los  Angeles — where 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  raise  the 
local  share  for  new  rail  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems, and  Ave  others — Detroit,  St.  Louis, 
Houston,  Dallas,  and  Tampa — which 
hope  to  construct  rail  systems  over  the 
next  decade. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  ha» 
seen  fit  to  fund  the  urban  mass  transit 
program  at  a  dollar  figure  of  a  little  over 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Such  a  figure  will 
not  meet  the  needs  of  these  cities,  much 
less  the  rest  of  our  Nation.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  Department  of  Ti-anspor- 
tation  has,  in  my  opinion,  over  the  past 
several  years  undertaken  a  deliberate 
policy  of  discouraging  new  rail  mass 
transportation  systems,  the  very  systems 
which  are  most  needed  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  mass  transit  needs  of  the  1970's  and 
1980's. 

In  addition,  as  we  all  know,  the  issue 
of  operating  subsidies  is  still  unresolved, 
even  though  our  Nation's  mass  transit 
systems  are  now  receiving  over  $600  mil- 
lion a  year  in  support  from  State  and 
local  governments.  This  has  required  fare 
increases  for  which  the  harried  rider 
receives  no  benefits  either  in  improved 
service  or  In  modem  equipment.  And 
these  fare  increases  have,  over  the  years, 
resulted  in  decreasing  ridership,  in- 
creased deficits,  leading  to  public  take- 
overs, abandoned  transit  lines,  and  en- 
tire areas  of  our  Nation  without  any 
means  of  public  transportation.  If  this 
trend  is  to  be  reversed,  the  issue  of  Fed- 
eral operating  assistance  for  urban  mass 
transit  must  be  resolved  in  a  positive 
manner.  Mass  transit  assistance  cannot 
be  limited  to  capital  improvements.  'Vs 
the  February  26,  1973,  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  states: 

The  arguments  for  restricting  direct  mass 
transportation  all  to  capital  expenses  are 
without  basis. 

Furthermore,  a  grant  to  subsidize  capital 
but  not  operating  expenses  encourages  waste- 
ful, premature  replacement,  over-capitaliza- 
tion of  technology  and  Inadequate  mainte- 
nance, which  are  likely  to  bs  e.xtremely 
costly. 

Currently,  all  but  two  of  our  country's 
commuter  rail  lines  have  operating  defi- 
cits as  do  one-third  of  all  of  bus  com- 
panies. Over  the  past  decade,  the  number 
of  mimicipalitles  forced  to  initiate  local 
programs  for  operating  assistance  has  in- 
creased by  nearly  400  percent.  Operating 
assistance  Is  essential  if  we  are  to  bring 
hope  and  stability  out  of  the  chaos  and 
confusion  which  now  besets  our  Nation's 
transit  policies.  The  need  is  indisputable. 
And  improved  urban  mass  transportation 
is  a  national  problem  which  must  be 
solved  on  a  national  basis. 

In  solving  the  mass  transportation 
crisis  on  a  national  basis,  the  needs  of 
cities  of  under  50.000  in  population  must 
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not  be  ignored.  The  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia — Senator  Randolph,  the 
chairman  of.  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works — has  over  the  years  been  one  of 
our  leading  advocates  for  improved  urban 
mass  transportation,  especially  in  cities 
that  are  not  part  of  the  great  metro- 
politan complexes.  His  work  has  been  in- 
valuable in  pointing  out  the  needs  of 
cities  of  under  50.000  in  population — 
needs  which  are  too  often  overlooked 
when  we  speak  about  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. As  a  result  of  Senator  Ran- 
dolph's work,  any  national  urban  mass 
transportation  bill  must  take  special 
cognizance  of  these  needs  and  earmark 
Federal  funds  for  their  fulfillment. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  urgency 
of  meeting  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
urban  mass  transportation,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide SI 8  billion  in  contract  authority  over 
a  5 -year  period  of  time.  This  amount  of 
money  and  the  5-year  contract  authority 
provisions  will,  in  my  opinion,  provide 
the  long-term  funding  and  Federal 
commitment  which  is  so  urgently  needed 
to  fulfill  our  Nation's  transit  needs. 

Under  the  National  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act.  $12.5  billion  would 
be  made  available  at  the  rate  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion a  year  for  capital  grants  on  an  80-20 
Federal -local  matching  basis  to  construct 
and  improve  rapid  rail,  light  rail,  and  bus 
systems  throughout  our  Nation.  This 
money  would  not  only  be  allocated  for 
the  construction  and  upgrading  of  rail 
transportation  systems  in  our  larger 
cities,  but  would  also  be  available  for 
capital  grants  to  areas  where  bus  service 
must  be  improved. 

An  additional  $5  billion  would  be  made 
available  at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  a  year 
for  either  operating  assistance  or  minor 
capital  improvements.  Under  my  pro- 
posal, the  choice  would  be  made  at  the 
local  level  as  to  whether  the  community 
would  spend  its  share  of  Federal  funds 
for  bus  replacements,  minor  capital  im- 
provements, or  for  operating  assistance. 
In  other  words,  a  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram— a  program  which  in  the  past  this 
administration  has  wholeheartedly  es- 
poused. Under  this  section's  provisions, 
the  $1  billion  in  authorized  funds  would 
be  distributed  by  formula  to  the  urban- 
ized areas  of  each  State. 

One-half  of  the  total  amount  would  be 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  ratio 
of  the  population  of  the  area  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States. 

One-fourth  of  the  total  amount  would 
be  governed  by  the  ratio  of  work  trips 
traveled  en  the  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem in  the  urbanized  area,  to  the  total 
number  of  work  trips  in  all  such  areas 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

One-fourth  of  the  total  would  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  ratio  of  mass 
transportation  vehlcle-mlles  traveled  in 
the  urbanized  area  to  the  total  mass 
transportation  vehlcle-mlles  traveled  In 
all     urbanized    areas     thi'oughout     the 

countiT- 

The  Federal  share  for  such  grants 
would  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project,  with  the  remaining  funds 
being  provided  by  the  applicant. 

State  or  local  tax  revenues  which  are 
used  for  the  operation  of  mass  transpor- 
tation services  In  the  area  Involved  may 
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be    credited    towa  d    the    non-Federal 

share  of  the  cost  o  f  the  project. 

Finally,  one-half  billion  dollars  would 
be  earmarked  over  the  5-year  period  at 
a  rate  of  $100  mil  ion  a  year  for  non- 
urban  mass  transp<  rtation  on  a  popula- 
tion basis.  And  in  c  )gnizance  of  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  our  sepior  citizens,  any  ap- 
plicant receiving  f oitnula  funds  under  the 
National  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  would  be  required  to  provide  for  one- 
half  fares  for  the  elderly  during  non- 
peak  hours. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past,  the  Federal 
Government  has  n(  it  hesitated  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  a  variety  of  forms  of 
transportation — fro  tn  the  construction  of 
the  transcontinentj  1  railroad  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  maritime  and  aviation  in- 
dustries and  most  tecently,  the  comple- 
tion of  an  interstate  highway  system. 

A  national  Inteiest  has  been  recog- 
nized and  Federa  dollars  have  been 
spent.  Now  there  is  i  i  great  national  stake 
in  maintaining,  u]  (grading,  expanding, 
and  improving  our  Nation's  mass  trans- 
portation systems.  tThe  issue  of  mobility 
and  the  quality  of  life  afforded  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  our  citizens  who 


must    now    depenc 


upon    urban    mass 


transportation  is  m  >w  at  stake. 

The  U.S.  Confere  nee  of  Mayors,  at  Its 
recent  meeting  in  San  Diego,  fully  rec- 
ognized the  need  1  jt  the  massive  infu- 
sion of  Federal  f  uni  Is  which  the  National 
Urban  Mass  Tram  portation  Assistance 
Act  provides  when  t  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Urgent  Need  fob  ]  fEw  Transportation 
Legi  ilation 

Whereas,  the  Houa  j  Rules  Committee  has 
delayed  indefinitely  Congressional  action  on 
the  Conference  Report  on  S.  386,  the  Emer- 
gency Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974;  and 

Whereas,  new  Federal  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  operating  assistance  to 
maintain  and  improire  mass  transportation 
systems  is  still  urger  tly  needed,  particularly 
because  of  continued  Inflation  and  the  energy 
crisis;  and 

Whereas,  new  Fediral  legislation  to  com- 
ply with  the  Urban  I  lass  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act's  requirement  for  a  biennial 
update  of  capital  ajsistance  authorizations 
is  needed  In  1974;  ai  d 

Whereas,  new  Fede  ral  legislation  Is  needed 
to  provide  the  oppor  unity  for  cities  to  have 
a  legal  right  for  funps  for  new  fixed  guide- 
way  transit  systems^  especially  because  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  discour- 
aged and  opposed  tiie  construction  of  new 
fixed  guldeway  tranat  systems,  and  has  not 
defined  costs  and  boiefits  In  such  a  way  as 
to  permit  optimization  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  energy  benefits  of 
new  fixed  guldewaM  transit  systems,  thus 
further  contributing  to  the  decline  of  ovx 
nation's  cities  and  disregarding  local  needs 
and  priorities;  and    I 

'Whereas,  the  Confess  is  now  considering 
several  proposals  to  t  ssist  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Now,  therefore,  t  j  It  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conl  srence  of  Mayors  caUs 
upon  the  Congress  to  adopt  this  year  a 
major  new  mass  ti  ansportatlon  assistance 
law  that  will  provld  i.  at  a  minimum: 

(1)  A  $3.6  billion  a  year  program  for  at 
least  5  years  for  public  mass  transportation 
operating  and  capital  expenses; 

(2)  Direct  application  by  cities  or  regional 
transportation  opemtlng  agencies  to  the 
Federal  Governmentl,  without  a  state  veto; 

(3)  A  guaranteed!  and  adequate  level  of 
Federal  funding  fori  iirbanlzed  areas  which 
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recognizes  their  size,  programs,  and  need. 
The  Secretary  of  DOT  shall  Include  con- 
struction and  extenslsn  of  fixed  guldeway 
transit  systems  as  projects  eligible  for  fund- 
lug  under  this  legislation. 

Federal  grants  shou  d  be  distributed  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner  based  upon,  but 
not  limited  to,  previously  approved  proj- 
ects that  require  ad(  litlonal  funding,  and 
such  other  factors  aii  public  mass  transit 
usage,  commitment  of  local  funds,  and  rela- 
tive population  of  the  urbanized  area  eli- 
gible for  assistance; 

(4)  The  Federal  mi.tchlng  share  shall  be 
80  percent  for  a  capital  assistance  project, 
and  the  Federal  matcilng  share  shaU  be  50 
percent  for  an  operating  ELSSlstance  project; 
and 

(5)  Projects  shall  be  selected  by  States  and 
cities  with  transpor  ;atlon  responsibilities 
and  shall  be  in  accord  ince  with  and  consist- 
ent with  the  contlr  uous,  comprehensive, 
and  cooperative  tra  asportation  planning 
process  carried  out  by  the  chief  elected  of- 
ficials of  general  purfose  local  governments 
through  an  areawlde  ]  ilannlng  agency  under 
Section  134  of  the  Fee  eral-Ald  Highway  Act; 
such  areawlde  agency  shall  be  constituted 
by  adequate  and  proportional  representa- 
tion of  Its  constituent;  members. 


m^  jets 


Mr.  President,  In 
tlonal  Urban  Mass 
sistance  Act  fully 
the  U.S.  Conferenc* 
tlon.  It  should  and 
at  the  earliest  possible 

Mr.  President,  I  row 
text  of  the  National 
portation  Assistance 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed 
follows: 

S.  $719 


ny  opinion,  the  Na- 

Transportation  As- 

the  objectives  of 

of  Mayors'  resolu- 

must  be  acted  upon 

date. 

ask  that  the  full 
Urban  Mass  Trans- 
Act  be  printed  in 

the  bill  was 
in  the  Record,  as 


th! 


Be  it  enacted  by 
Representatives    of 
America  in  Congress 
Act   may   be  cited 
Transportation 


an 


Assist  ince 


INCREASE   IN    CAPITAI 

J(a) 


o: 


Senate  and  House  of 

Hfie    United    States    of 

assembled.  That  this 

the   "National   Mass 

Act  of  1974." 


FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 


Of  the  Urban  Mass 

1964  Is  amended  by 

^ntence  and  Inserting 

fallowing:   "Eligible  fa- 

should  include  buses, 

other  fixed  guldeway 

and   extensions   of 

juldeway  systems,  rail 

systems  rolling 

public  highways)   and 

property  needed  for 

mass  transport  a - 


Sec.  2.  Section  3 
Transportation  Act 
striking  the  second 
in  lieu  thereof  the 
cllitles  and  equlpmen  : 
busways,  new  rail  and 
systems,    improvements 
raU  and  other  fixed 
and  other  fixed  guldeway 
stock,  land   (but  not 
Other  real  and  persoiilal 
an  efficient  and  coordinated 
tlon  system." 

ATJTHOllIZATION 

Sec.  3.  The  first  section  of  4(c)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  striking  dut  "$6,100,000,000"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  therteof  "$15,600,000,000". 

TRANSPORTAlkoN    PIANNINO 

Sec.  4.  Section  3(4)   of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended — 
(1)  by  inserting  "(I)"  after  "Sec.  3.  (a)"; 
^g  clauses  (1)  and  (9) 
I  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 


end   thereof  the 


(2)  by  redesignatl 
of  the  third  sentence  | 
respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  ou^  the  sixth  and  seventh 
sentences;  and 

(4)  by   adding   at  I 
following:  I 

"(2)  It  Is  declared!  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest  to  encourag*  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  systems,  em- 
bracing various  model  of  transport  In  a  man- 
ner that  will  serve  the  States  and  local 
communities  efficiently  and  effectively.  To 
accomplish  this  objedtlve  the  Secretary  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Stiites  In  the  development 
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of  long-range  plans  and  programs  which  are 
properly  coordinated  with  plans  for  improve- 
ments in  other  affected  forms  of  transporta- 
tion and  which  are  formulated  with  due  con- 
sideration to  their  probable  effect  on  the 
future  development  of  urban  areas  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  population.  The  develop- 
ment of  projects  in  urbanized  areas  under 
this  section  shall  be  based  upon  a  continuing, 
cooperative,  and  comprehensive  planning 
process  covering  all  modes  of  surface  trans- 
portation and  carried  on  by  the  States  and 
the  governing  bodies  of  local  communities 
in  accordance  with  this  paragraph.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  any  project  In  an 
urbanized  area  after  July  1.  1976,  under  this 
section  unless  he  finds  that  such  project  Is 
based  on  a  continuing  comprehensive  trans- 
portation planning  process  carried  on  in  con- 
formance with  the  objectives  stated  In  this 
paragraph." 

FOBMX7LA  GRANT  FSOGRAM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  5  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"FORMULA  GRANTS 

"Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  appor- 
tion the  sums  authorized  by  subsection  (b) 
for  apportionment  In  fiscal  years  1975  and 
1976  for  expenditure  In  urbanized  areas  or 
parts  thereof  within  a  State  on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  under  which  each  urbanized 
area  or  part  thereof  within  a  State  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  one-half  of  the  total  amount  so  ap- 
portioned In  the  ratio  which  the  population 
in  the  urbanized  area  or  parts  thereof  In 
each  State  bears  to  the  total  population  in 
all  the  urbanized  areas  in  all  the  States  as 
shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal  Census; 

"(B)  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  so 
apportioned  In  the  ratio  which  the  total 
mass  transportation  vehicle  miles  traveled 
in  such  urbanized  area  or  parts  thereof  in 
each  State  bears  to  the  total  mass  trans- 
portation vehicle  miles  traveled  in  all  the 
urbanized  areas  In  all  the  States;  and 

"(C)  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  Is 
apportioned  In  the  ratio  which  the  total 
workers  using  public  transportation  to  work 
In  the  urbanized  area  bears  to  the  total 
workers  using  public  transport  In  all  urban- 
ized areas  as  shown  by  the  latest  available 
Federal  Census. 

"(a)  (2)  The  Governor,  responsible  local 
offlcials,  and  public  operators  of  transporta- 
tion services,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
State  and  local  public  bodies  providing  finan- 
cial support  for  transit  services,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  required  under 
section  5(e)(2),  shall  designate  a  recipient 
(designated  recipient)  to  receive  and  dis- 
pense the  funds  apportioned  under  para- 
graph (1)  hereof,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary.  Each  such  designated  recipient 
shall  be  a  State  agency  or  local  public  body 
and  shall  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  State  and  duly  elected  public  officials  or 
their  designees,  and  other  officials  of  local 
governments  having  jurisdiction  in  suclt 
urbanized  areas,  except  that  in  any  case  in 
which  a  State  agency  Is  responsible  under 
State  law  for  financing,  construction,  and 
operation,  directly  by  lease,  contract,  or 
otherwise  public  transportation  services,  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  such  State  agency 
as  the  designated  recipient  to  receive  and 
dispense  funds  apportioned  under  paragraph 
(1)  above. 

"(b)  (1)  To  finance  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  Incur  obligations 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  grant  agreements  or  otherwise  in  aggre- 
gate amounts  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,000. 

"(2)  Sums  apportioned  to  the  designated 
recipient  of  any  tirbanlzed  area  or  to  the 
Governor  under  subsection  (a)  (which  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  amounts  available  to 


finance  such  activities  under  section  3  of  this 
Act),  shall  be  available  for  obligation  by  the 
recipient  or  the  Governor  for  a  period  of 
two  years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  sums  are  apportioned,  and 
any  amounts  so  apportioned  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  such  period  shaU 
lapse  and  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
for  deposit  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  liquidation  of  the  obligations 
tocurred  under  this  section  $1,000,000,000 
prior  to  July  1,  1975,  which  amount  may  be 
Increased  to  $2,000,000,000  prior  to  July  1, 
1976,  $3,000,000,000  prior  to  JiUy  1.  1977. 
$4,000,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1978,  and  $5,- 
000,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1979. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a 
project  under  this  section,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  (A)  the 
acquisition,  construction  and  Improvement 
of  facilities  and  equipment  for  use,  by  opera- 
tion or  lease  or  otherwise.  In  mass  transpor- 
tation service,  and  (B)  the  payment  of  oper- 
ating expenses  to  Improve  or  to  continue  such 
service  by  operation,  lease,  contract  or 
otherwise. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  sliaU  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  to  administer 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (d).  Including 
regulations  regarding  maintenance  of  effort 
by  States,  local  governments,  and  local  pub- 
lic bodies,  the  appropriate  definition  of 
operating  expenses,  and  requirements  for  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  transit  services. 

"(d)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  financed  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  remainder  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
shall  be  provided  from  sources  other  than 
Federal  funds.  Federal  funds  available  for 
expenditure  for  mass  transportation  proj- 
ects under  this  section  shall  be  supplemen- 
tary to  and  not  In  substitution  for  the  aver- 
age amount  of  State  and  local  government 
funds  and  other  revenues  expended  on  the 
operation  of  mass  transportation  service  In 
the  area  Involved  for  the  two  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds 
are  made  available;  but  nothing  In  this  sen- 
tence shall  be  construed  as  preventing  State 
or  local  tax  revenues  In  the  area  Involved 
from  being  credited  (to  the  extent  necessary) 
toward  the  non -Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  for  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(e)(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
apportionment  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
has  been  made  for  any  fiscal  year,  any  appli- 
cant desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits 
of  this  section  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
for  his  approval  a  program,  or  programs,  of 
proposed  projects  for  the  utilization  of  the 
funds  authorized.  The  Secretary  shall  act 
upon  programs  submitted  to  his  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  he  may  approve  a  program 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

"(2)  It  is  declared  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest  to  encourage  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  systems,  em- 
bracing various  modes  of  transport  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  serve  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities efficiently  and  effectively.  To  ac- 
complish this  objective  the  Secretary  shall 
cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  development 
of  long-range  plans  and  programs  which  are 
properly  coordinated  with  plans  for  improve- 
ments m  other  affected  forms  of  transporta- 
tion and  which  are  formulated  with  due 
consideration  to  their  probable  effect  on  the 
future  development  of  urtan  areas  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  population.  The  devolop- 
ment  of  projects  in  urbanized  areas  under 
this  section  shall  be  based  upon  a  continu- 
ing, cooperative,  and  comprehensive  planning 
process  covering  all  modes  of  surface  trans- 
portation and  carried  on  by  the  States  and 
the  governing  bodies  of  local  communities  in 
accordance  with  this  paragraph.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  approve  any  project  In  an 


\u-banlzed  area  after  July  1.  1976.  vmder  this 
section  unless  he  finds  that  such  project  Is 
based  on  a  continuing  comprehensive  trans- 
portation planning  process  carried  on  in  con- 
formance with  the  objectives  stated  in  thla 
paragraph. 

"(f)(1)  The  Governor  or  the  designated 
recipient  of  the  urbanized  area  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval  svich  svir- 
veys,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 
each  proposed  oroject  as  the  Secretary  may 
require.  The  Seci'taxy  shaU  act  upon  such 
surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  they  are  sub- 
mitted, and  his  approval  of  any  such  proj- 
ect shall  be  deemed  a  contractual  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  payment 
of  Its  proportional  contribution  thereto. 

"(2)  In  approving  the  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  for  any  proposed  project  un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  assure 
that  possible  adverse  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  effects  relating  to  the  pro- 
posed project  have  been  fxilly  considered  In 
developing  the  project,  and  that  the  final 
decisions  on  the  project  are  made  in  the 
best  overall  public  interest,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  need  for  fast,  safe,  and  ef- 
ficient transportation,  public  services,  and 
conservation  of  environment  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  costs  of  eliminating  or  min- 
mizing  any  such  adverse  effects,  including — 

"(A)  air,  noise,  and  water  pollution; 

"(B)  destruction  or  disruption  of  man- 
made  and  natural  resources,  estheitlc  values. 
commnulty  cohesion,  and  the  availability  of 
public  facilities  and  services; 

"(C)  adverse  employment  effects,  and  tax 
and  property  value  losses; 

"(D)  Injurious  displacement  of  people, 
businesses,  and  farms;  and 

"(E)  disruption  of  desirable  community 
and  regional  growth. 

"(g)  Upon  submispion  for  approval  of  a 
proposed  pro'ect  under  this  section,  the 
Governor  or  the  designated  recipient  of  the 
urbanized  area  shall  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  he  or  It  has  conducted  public 
hearings  (or  has  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
such  hearings)  and  that  these  hearings  In- 
cluded (or  were  £x;heduled  to  includel  con- 
sideration of  the  economic  and  social  effects 
of  such  ^projects.  Its  Impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. Including  requirements  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  and  other  applicable  Federal 
environmental  statutes,  and  its  consistency 
with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  such  urban 
planning  as  has  been  promulgated  by  the 
community.  Such  certification  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  ( 1 )  a  report  which  Indicates 
the  consideration  given  to  the  economic,  so- 
cial, environmental  and  other  effects  of  the 
nroposed  proiect,  including,  for  construc- 
tion projects,  the  effects  of  Its  location  or 
design,  and  the  consideration  given  to  the 
various  alternatives  which  were  raised  dur- 
ing the  hearing  or  which  were  otherwise  con- 
sidered, and  (2)  upon  the  Secretary's  re- 
quest, a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings. 

"(h)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  discharge  any 
of  his  responsibilities  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  project  under  this  section  upon 
the  request  of  any  Governor  or  designated 
recipient  of  the  urbanized  area  by  accepting 
a  certification  by  the  Governor  or  his  des- 
ignee, or  by  the  designated  recipient  of  the 
urbanized  area.  If  he  finds  that  such  project 
will  be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  State 
laws,  regulations,  directives,  and  standards 
establishing  requirements  at  least  equivalent 
to  those  contained  in,  or  Issued  pursuant  to, 
this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shEdl  make  a  final  In- 
spection or  review  of  each  such  project  upon 
Its  completion  and  shall  require  an  adequate 
report  of  Its  estimated  and  actual  cost,  as 
well  as  such  other  Information  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
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guidelines  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  a  cer- 
tification under  this  section  may  be  re- 
scinded by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  it.  In 
his  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  or 
discharge  any  responsibUity  or  obligation  of 
the  Secretary  under  any  other  Federal  law, 
including  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.),  section  4 
(t)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  1653(f)),  title  VI  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  200(d)  et  seq.), 
title  vni  of  the  Act  of  April  11,  1968  (Public 
Law  90-284,  42  U.S.C.  3601  et  seq.),  and  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Land 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C 
4601  et  seq.) . 

■■(1)(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  a  spe- 
cific project  under  this  section  have  been 
approved,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a 
formal  project  agreement  with  the  Governor 
or  designated  recipient  of  the  urbanized 
area.  Such  project  agreement  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  non-Federal  funds  required  for  the 
States  or  designated  recipient's  pro  rata 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  rely  upon  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  applicant  with  re- 
spect to  the  arrangements  or  agreements 
made  by  the  Governor  or  the  designated 
recipient  where  a  part  of  the  project  m- 
volved  Is  to  be  constructed  at  the  expense  of. 
or  In  cooperation  with,  local  subdivisions  of 
the  State. 

"fJXD  The  Secretarv  mav  In  his  dis- 
cretion, from  time  to  time  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses, make  payments  to  the  applicant  for 
costs  of  construction  incurred  by  him  or  it 
on  a  project.  Such  payments  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction incvirred  to  the  date  of  the  voucher 
covering  such  payment  plus  the  Federal  share 
of  the  value  of  the  materials  which  have  been 
stockpUed  In  the  vicinity  of  such  construc- 
tion m  conformity  to  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  project.  Such  payments  mav 
also  be  made  In  the  case  of  any  such  mate'- 
rials  not  in  the  vicinity  of  such  construc- 
tion if  the  Secretary  determines  that  because 
of  required  fabrication  at  an  offsite  location 
the  materials  cannot  be  stockpiled  In  such 
vicinity. 

"(2)  After  completion  of  a  project  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  specifications 
and  approval  of  the  final  voucher  by  the 
Secretary,  an  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to 
pa>-ment  out  of  the  sums  apportioned  to  him 
of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  account  of  such  project. 

"(3)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  except  for  a  project  covered  by  a  nrol- 
ect  agreement. 

"(4)  In  making  payments  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  be  bound  by  the 
limitations  with  respect  to  the  nermissible 
amounts  of  such  payments  contained  in  sub- 
section (d). 

"(5)  Such  payments  sh.i}l  be  made  to  such 
official  or  officials  or  depository  as  may  be 
designated  bv  the  Goveriior  or  designated 
recipient  of  the  urbanized  area  and  author- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  to  receive 
public  funds  of  the  State. 

"(V.)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  nnv 
project  under  this  section  unless  he  finds 
that  such  project  is  needed  to  carrj-  out  a 
program,  meeting  criteria  established  bv 
him.  for  a  unified  or  officially  coordmated 
urbfln  transportation  system  as  a  part  of  the 
comprehensively  planned  development  of 
the  urban  area,  and  is  necessary  for  the 
sound,  economic  and  desirable  development 
of  such  area.  A  project  under  this  section 
may  not  be  undertaken  unless  the  responsi- 
ble public  officials  of  the  urbanized  area  In 
which  the  project  is  located  have  been  con- 
sulted and.  except  for  projects  solely  to  pay 
operating   e.xpenses.   their   views   considered 
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with  respect  to  the  corridor,  location,  and 
design  of  the  proja  ;t. 

"(1)  The  Secreary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  unless  the  appli- 
cant agrees  and  gli  es  satisfactory  assurances, 
in  such  manner  an  d  form  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary  and  in  accordance  with 
such  terms  and  c<  nditlons  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  tha  ;  the  rates  charged  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons  during  nonpeak 
hours  for  transpor  ;ation  utilizing  or  Involv- 
ing the  facilities  a  ad  equipment  of  the  pro- 
ject financed  with  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion will  not  excted  one-half  of  the  rates 
generally  appllcabl  •  to  other  persons,  whether 
the  operation  of  such  facilities  and  equip- 
ment Is  by  the  a]  pUcant  or  Is  by  another 
entity  under  lease  sr  otherwise. 

"(m)(l)  The  pi  Dvlsions  of  section  13(c) 
and  section  3(e)  (O  shall  apply  m  carrying 
out  mass  transpor  atlon  projects  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  provlsi(  n  of  assistance  under  this 
section  shall  not  >e  construed  as  bringing 
within  the  appllca  ion  of  Chapter  15  of  title 
5,  United  States  ( ;ode,  any  nonsupervisory 
employee  of  an  ui  ban  mass  transportation 
system  (or  of  anj  other  agency  or  entity 
performing  related  functions)  to  whom  such 
chapter  Is  otherwise  Inapplicable." 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "E  tcept  as  specified  In  sec- 
tion 5,  no"  and  I  asertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"No." 

RtnuL  TW  »srr  assistance 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  S  ecretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  assi  st  States  and  their  polit- 
ical subdivisions  in  financing  and  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  faculties  and  equip- 
ment for  use  in  pro  ,iding  public  mass  trans- 
portation service  In  areas  not  within  urban- 
ized areas.  Only  J,  ly  i  of  each  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  shall  apportion  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appi  Dpriated  for  this  subsec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  |rear  among  the  States  in 
the  ratio  In  which  t  :e  population  of  all  those 
areas  within  this  !  ubsection  in  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  poptUatlon  of  all  such 
areas  in  aU  States,  as  shown  by  the  latest 
available  Federal  C  >nsus. 

(b)  To  finance  g  ants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  is  au  horized  to  Incur  obliga- 
tions on  behalf  of  ;he  United  States  In  the 
form  of  grant  agree  nents  or  otherwise  In  an 
aggregate  amount  n  )t  to  exceed  $£00,000  000 

(c)  The  Federal  (rant  for  any  project  as- 
sisted under  this  section  shah  be  In  an 
amount  not  to  exce  ;d  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  The  remainder  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  i  ost  shall  be  provided  In 
cash,  from  sources  c  ther  than  Federal  funds 
Such  remainder  ma;  be  provided  In  whole  or 
in  part  from  other  ban  public  sources,  and 
any  public  or  privat  •  transit  system  funds  so 
provided  shall  be  s<  ilely  from  undistributed 
cash  surpluses,  repl  icement.  or  depreciation 
funds  or  reserves  a  ailable  in  cash,  or  new 
capital.  No  refund  or  reduction  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  proj  ct  cost  shall  be  made  at 
any  time  unless  the  re  is  at  the  same  time  a 
refund  of  a  propc  rtional  amount  of  the 
Federal  grant. 

DATA    AND     FINANCl  kL    REPOBTING     SYSTEMS 

Sec.  7.  Section  15  i  f  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  19  >4  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  entire  lection  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  folk  wing: 

"REPOgI  INC    SYSTEM 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  Janu- 
ary 10,  1977,  develop,  test,  and  prescribe  a 
reporting  system  to  accumulate  public  mass 
transportation  financial  and  operating  In- 
formation by  uiiifoi  m  categories  and  a  uni- 
form system  of  acc(  unts  and  records.  Such 
systems  shall  be  des  Igned  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  individual  public  mass 
transportation  systt  ins.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  ind  the  public  for  in- 
formation  on  whicl .  to  base  planning  for 
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shall  enter  Into  such  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessary  for  research' 
and  the  development,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  demonstration  projects  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  fare-free  tirban 
mass  transportation  systems. 

Sec  202.  Federal  grants  or  payments  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  projects  shall 
cover  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  Involved,  Including  operating 
costs  and  the  amortization  of  capital  costs 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such  contract  or 
other  arrangement  is  In  effect. 

Sec  203.  The  Secretary  shall  select  cities 
or  metropolitan  areas  for  such  projects  in 
accordance  with  the  following: 

(1)  to  the  extent  practicable,  such  cities 
or  metropolitan  areas  shall  have  a  failing  or 
nonexistent  or  marginally  profitable  transit 
system,  a  decaying  central  city,  automobile- 
caused  air  pollution  problems,  and  an  Im- 
mobile  central  city  population; 

(2)  several  projects  shotild  be  selected 
from  cities  or  metropolitan  areas  of  differing 
sizes  and  populations; 

(3)  a,  high  level  of  innovative  service  must 
be  provided  including  the  provision  of  cross- 
town  and  other  transportation  service  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  central  city  residents  and 
others  to  reach  employment,  shopping,  and 
recreation;  and 

(4)  to  the  extent  practicable,  projects  uti- 
lizing different  modes  of  mass  transportation 
shall  be  approved. 

Sec  204.  The  Secretary  shall  study  fare- 
free  systems  assisted  pursuant  to  this  title, 
and  other  financially  assisted  urban  mass 
transportation  systems  providing  reduced 
fares  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  the  effects  of  such  systems  on  (A) 
vehicle  traffic  and  attendant  air  pollution, 
congestion,  and  noise,  (B)  the  mobility  of 
urban  residents,  and  (C)  the  economic  via- 
bility of  central  city  business; 

(2)  the  mode  of  mass  transportation  that 
can  best  meet  the  desired  objectives; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  frivolous  ridership 
Increases  as  a  result  of  redticed  fare  or  fare- 
free  systems; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  need  for  urban 
highways  might  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  re- 
duced fare  or  fare-free  systems;  and 

(5)  the  best  means  of  financing  reduced 
fare  or  fare-free  transportation  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  Information 
gathered  pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  title 
and  shall  make  a  final  report  of  his  finding, 
including  any  recommendations  he  might 
have  to  implement  such  findings,  not  later 
than  June  30,  1976. 

Sec.  206.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  ad- 
visory participation  by  Interested  State  and 
local  government  authorities,  mass  trans- 
portation systems  management  personnel, 
employee  representatives,  mass  transporta- 
tion riders,  and  any  other  persons  that  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Sec.  207.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30, 
1975,  and  June  30,  1976,  respectively,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  on  introduction  of  this  crit- 
ically important  legislation  to  aid  the 
Nation's  urbsm  and  rural  areas  In  the 
development,  improvement,  and  opera- 
tion of  their  mass  transit  systems.  We  in 
the  Senate  have  been  attempting  for  over 
3  years  now  to  authorize  Federal  aid  to 
urban  mass  transit.  Yet  despite  Senate 
passage  of  several  measures  to  achieve 
this  necessary  goal,  barriers  have  pre- 
vented enactment  of  any  legislation.  I 


believe  that  we  have  now  come  up  with 
a  bill  that  meets  all  reasonable  objec- 
tions, that  provides  the  needed  assistance 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner,  that  will 
not  be  Inflationary,  and  that  will  im- 
mediately begin  the  process  of  improv- 
ing our  Nation's  mass  transportation 
systems. 

We  are  at  a  critical  juncture  for  mass 
transit  in  this  coimtry  which  urgently 
needs  the  planning  and  funding  pro- 
vided by  this  bill.  Any  further  delay  will 
exacerbate  the  financial  crises  now  be- 
ing faced  by  mtiss  transit  systems 
throughout  the  country  causing  deter- 
ioration of  service,  rising  of  fares,  and 
consequent  declines  in  ridership.  Such  a 
trend  will  only  lead  to  a  worsening  of 
fuel  shortages  and  environmental  de- 
gradation which  have  already  reached 
near  disaster  proportions.  If  we  are  to 
stem  this  tide,  achieve  any  measure  of 
energy  independence  in  the  near  term, 
and  meet  the  air  quality  standards  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  this  measure  must  be  en- 
acted in  this  session  of  Congress. 

This  bill  takes  as  its  starting  point  the 
best  aspects  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  386,  the  Emergency  Commuter  Relief 
Act,  which  was  recently  tabled  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  thus  precluding 
any  consideration  of  It  by  the  House.  The 
bill  also  recognizes  the  President's  views 
on  this  important  issue,  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  Governors  and 
mayors. 

The  bill  is  fair  to  every  urban  area 
that  needs  emergency  assistance  as  well 
as  those  cities  that  are  only  beginning 
to  develop  mass  transit  systems.  The 
funding  would  be  available  immediately 
and  would  be  spread  over  a  5 -year  period 
so  that  cities  could  plan  and  implement 
major  improvements  to  their  existing 
systems.  The  Federal  share,  which  Is  80 
percent,  would  be  apportioned  on  a  for- 
mula basis  carefully  designed  to  incor- 
porate the  administration's  position  and 
fair  to  all.  The  formula  is  one-half  based 
on  the  population  of  the  urbanized  area, 
one-fourth  based  on  transit  miles  ratio, 
and  one-fourth  based  on  the  worker 
ridership  ratio.  It  would  be  illogical  and 
unfair  to  allocate  operating  assistance 
on  a  purely  population  basis.  Operating 
aid  is  most  needed  by  those  cities  that 
are  operating — ^that  is,  cities  that  have 
large  mass  transit  systems  that  are  now 
in  need  of  Fedei-al  help.  It  would  plainly 
be  unfair  to  distribute  operating  assist- 
ance in  a  way  that  gives  twice  or  more 
the  Federal  subsidy  to  riders  in  a  city 
with  a  small  system  than  to  riders  in  an 
area  with  a  large  and  well-established 
mass  transit  operation.  Thus  any  objec- 
tion that  this  bill  helps  the  big  cities  is 
precisely  correct;  it  helps  all  cities  that 
need  Federal  aid  to  maintain,  improve, 
and  expand  their  mass  transit  systems. 

But  the  bill  goes  further.  It  provides 
one-half  billion  dollars  In  grant  assist- 
ance to  rural  areas  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  mass  transportation 
services.  This  funding,  as  it  should  be,  is 
apportioned  on  a  population  formula 
basis.  The  Federal  share,  as  it  is  for  the 
urban  areas,  is  80  percent. 

Mr.  President,  my  State,  as  do  others 
with  large  metropolitan  areas,  desper- 
ately needs  the  assistance  provided  for 
In  this  bill.  Although  some  may  be  con- 


tent to  wait.  New  York  cannot.  Not  onlj 
does  New  York  City  need  assistance,  bui 
the  other  cities  of  New  York  just  ai 
clearly  must  receive  Federal  assistance  i. 
their  mass  transportation  operations  an 
to  survive.  Buffalo,  Rochester.  Syracuse 
and  Albany  have  mass  transit  system! 
that  will  lose  riders  and  that  will  have  tc 
raise  fares  if  no  assistance  is  forthcom- 
ing. Moreover,  these  cities  cannot  pos- 
sibly afford,  even  with  substantial  heli 
from  the  State,  to  make  improvement 
to  and  expansions  of  their  existing  sys- 
tems. As  the  mass  transit  alternative  be- 
comes less  appealing,  the  only  choice  lefi; 
for  our  lu-ban  residents  is  the  privat^ 
automobile.  This  can  only  lead  to  pro- 
longation if  not  worsening  of  the  gaso- 
line shortages  experienced  last  winter, 
with  continued  dependence  upon  import- 
ed oil  for  greater  and  greater  percentages 
of  our  fuel  requirements.  The  conse- 
quences for  our  cities'  air  Is  equally  bleal : 
if  efforts  are  not  begun  now  to  turn  urbai  i 
Americans  away  from  their  cars  and  int<» 
mass  transit.  Even  with  the  emission 
control  equipment  presently  on  all  nev 
automobiles,  and  planned  for  future  cars , 
the  growth  In  vehicle  miles  is  so  grea; 
that  the  air  quality  in  our  cities  hai 
steadily  worsened.  Transportation  con 
trol  plans,  which  are  the  key  element  ii  i 
implementation  of  Federal  air  quality 
standards,  are  merely  pies  in  the  sky  i 
mass  transit  does  not  improve  and  ex| 
pand.  The  importance  of  this  bill,  to  botl  i 
of  these  urgent  goals,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

I  commend  Senator  Whliams  for  hit 
able  and  continuing  leadership  on  thii 
crucial  Issue.  I  hope  that  the  members  o 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  anc 
Urban   Affairs   will   again   demonstrate! 
their  concern  by  sicting  on  this  measuri  r 
at  the  earliest  practical  time.  I  trust  tha ; 
when  brought  to  the  Senate  floor,  my  col 
leagues  will  support  this  measure  as  the; ' 
have  supported  mass  transit  leglslatioi. 
in  the  past.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  an( 
I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  rally  behlnt 
this  bill  so  that  it  can  begin  the  lorn : 
process  of  mass  transit  improvement  thi  i 
year. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  my  coUesigui  s 
from  New  Jersey,  Senator  Williams,  iii 
cosponsoring  the  National  Mass  Trans  • 
portation  Assistance  Act  of  1974.  On 
June  7,  I  Introduced,  after  nationwldu 
hearings,  my  own  bill,  S.  3601,  the  Urbai  i 
Public  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
The  bill  I  introduced  represented,  in  m: ' 
view,  a  distillation  of  the  best  views  m:  ■ 
Transportation  Subcommittee  receiveJ  I 
during  3  months  of  hearings  on  urbai  i 
transit. 

Although  the  bill  introduced  by  Sen 
ator  Williams  differs.  In  several  slgni 
ficant  ways,  from  my  own  bill.  It  too 
represents  a  serious  commitment  of  na 
tional  resources  to  urban  public  trans- 
portation.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  billii 
are  not  too  far  apart  for  us  to  reach  an 
acceptable  accommodation. 

I  am  joining  the  Williams  bill,  becausi  i 
I  believe  that  it  is  urgent  that  Congresi  i 
enact  transit  legislation  this  year.  Th(i 
most  effective  way  to  reach  that  goal  i 
to  have  the  various  Senators  Intereste< 
in  the  passage  of  the  legislation  workini 
together  to  come  up  with  the  best  possibl(  i 
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bill.  I  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevv-  Jersey  and  to  work  on 
a  blending  of  our  two  bills  in  a  final 
measure  that  will  be  feasible,  fair  to  the 
cities  and  States,  and  consistent  with  my 
efforts  to  protect  the  cities  that  do  not 
have  elaborate  transit  systems  as  well  as 
those  that  have  moved  aggressively  with 
local  funds  to  develop  comprehensive 
transit  services. 

In  my  view,  no  bill  can  be  ultimately 
successful  in  either  House  of  Congress, 
unless  It  recognizes  that  effective  transit 
service  is  a  nationwide  problem,  which 
requires  a  national  approach.  That  will 
be  my  goal  in  our  discussion. 

I  commend  Senator  Williams  for  his 
efforts  in  this  matter,  and  I  believe  his 
action,  along  with  the  introduction  of  my 
bill,  significantly  improves  the  chances 
for  the  passage  of  a  major  transit  bill 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Haskell)  : 
S.  3720.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  alloca- 
tion of  supplies  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment associated  with  the  production  of 
energy  supplies.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AflTairs. 

ENERGY    MATERIALS   AND    EQtnPMENT 
ALLOCATION   ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
next  few  years,  demand  for  energy  will 
exceed  available  supplies  by  a  consider- 
able amount.  There  is  a  need  to  increase 
domestic  energy  production  and  to  di- 
minish projected  gaps  between  supply 
and  demand.  Some  contend  that  higher 
prices  are  needed  to  elicit  these  addi- 
tional supplies.  But  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  the  case.  Petroleum  and  coal  prices 
have  been  climbing  steadily  and  are  now 
at  all-time  highs.  Although  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Industry  continue  to 
advocate  the  need  for  higher  prices,  they 
also  now  concede  that  domestic  produc- 
tion Is  not  being  constrained  by  economic 
considerations.  Rather  production  Is  be- 
ing limited  by  shortages  of  equipment 
and  material  such  as  tubular  goods,  drill 
pipe,  casings,  roofbolts,  and  other  ma- 
terials. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  John 
Sawhill,  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office,  at  his  confirmation  hear- 
ing, these  shortages  are  largely  the  re- 
sult of  stockDiling  by  the  majors,  and 
of  increased  exports.  A  study  done  by 
PEG  on  this  problem  determined  that: 

On  average,  as  of  December  1,  1973,  the 
stockpiles  of  the  22  largest  oil  companies 
were  30  percent  greater  than  their  monthly 
average  since  January  1,  1972.  Further,  eight 
of  these  companies  hold  74  percent  of  the 
Inventory.  The  effect  of  this  maldistribution 
of  available  supplies  Is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  drilling  activity 
ts  performed  by  the  Independent  operators. 

Also,  exports  of  oil  country  tubular 
goods  in  1973  rose  47  percent  to  168,000 
tons,  the  highest  level  in  15  years. 

Mr.  President,  imless  stockpiling  of  oil 
countrj'  tubular  goods  can  be  controlled, 
independent  producers  will  be  unable  to 
obtain  the  necessary  equipment  for  drill- 
ing and  production.  Exploration  activitv 
is  likely  to  be  diminished,  while  needed 
eq'iipment   lies   inactive   in   Inventory. 


This  is  not  a  situat  ion  we  can  tolerate 
if  we  are  to  move  ;oward  energj'  self- 
sufficiency.  I  theref  )re  am  introducing 
a  bill  today  which  w  juld  allow  the  Pres- 
ident to  allocate  scs  re  materials  essen- 
tial to  energy  produc  ;ion.  This  legislation 
is  discretionary,  bi  t  it  does  provide 
needed  authority  w  lich  does  not  now 
exist.  In  dealing  wi  ;h  present  material 
shortages,  the  FEO  is  now  restricted  to 
jawboning  as  a  meai  s  of  effecting  mate- 
rials redistribution. '  'o  date,  this  has  not 
proved  to  be  very  efl  ?ctive.  Surveys  con- 
ducted by  both  the  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Oifice,  indicate  that 
severe  distribution  problems  still  exist 
with  regard  to  oil  country  tubular  goods 
and  other  such  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  )f  the  bill  and  the 
two  studies  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob  lection,  the  bill  and 
studies  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3^20 
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Be  it  enacted,  by  tl 
of  Representatives  of 
America  in  Congress  a 
Sec.  101.  Congresslon  il 
The  Congress  hereb; 

(a)  There  are  acute 
country  tubular  goods 
essential  to  the 
energy  industries. 

(b)  Shortages  are 
stockpiling  by  major 
creased  exports. 

(c)  The   independer^ 
most  of  the   drilling 
experienced  the  most 
ages,    with    Inventoriei 
more    than    60%    belolv 
while  the  stockpiles 
panles  are  30 ''^  greatei 

(d)  These   shortagei 
threat  not  only  to  c 
energy   Industry,   but 
ment   of  our   national 
sufficiency. 

Sec.  102.  Purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this 
President  of  the  United 
thorlty  to  deal  with 
and  equipment 
tlon.  The  authority 
may  be  exercised  for 
mlzlng  domestic  energy 
Imlzlng    the    adverse 
shortages  on  the 
Industry,  and  the 

Sec.  103.  The  first 
( 1 )   of  the  Emergency 
Act  of  1973  Is  amendep 

"(b)(1)   The      

(a)   and  any  regulatio  i 
subsection    (h),    to 
practicable,  shall  provide 

Sec.  104.  Section  4  ( 
troleum  Allocation  Acl 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof 

••(h)(1)   Beginning 
of  enactment  of  this 
in   accord    with   the 
by  regulation  require 
plies  of  materials  and 
and  essential  to  the 
development  of  new 
piles,  If  he  makes  the 
paragraph  (3)  of  this 

■•(2)  Not  later  than 
of  enactment  of  this 
report  to  the  Congress 
manner  In  which  the 
in  paragraph  (1)  will 


producers,  who  do 
this  country,  have 
sre  materials  short- 
available    to    them 
last    year's    levels, 
many  major  com- 
than  last  year, 
of   materials   are   a 
cofcipetltion  within  the 
ilso   to   the   achieve- 
goal   of  energy   self 


s  ivere  : 


<f 


Senate  and  House 
United  States  of 
mhled. 
Findings, 
finds  that: 
spot  shortages  of  oil 
and  other  materials 
of  our  domestic 


argely   the   result   of 
11  producers  and  In- 


\cX  is  to  grant  to  the 
J  States  temporary  au- 
aiortages  of  materials 
to  energy  produc- 
ed under  this  Act 
he  purpose  of  maxl- 
productlon,  and  mln- 
Impact    of    materials 
sector  of  the 
economy, 
ause  of  section  4(b) 
Petroleum  Allocation 
to  read  as  follows: 
n  under  subsection 
promulgated  under 
maximum    extent 
for—" 

the  Emergency  Pe- 
ls amended  by  add- 
a  new  subsection: 
days  after  the  date 
the  President  may 
riurposes   of   this   Act 
1  he  allocation  of  sup- 
Bqulpment  necessary, 
es  pedltlous  and  orderly 
<  omestlc   energy   sup- 
findings  required  by 
I  ubsectlon. 

:  0  days  after  the  date 

t  the  President  shall 

with  respect  to  the 

luthoritles  contained 

)e  administered.  This 


Indei  endent 
dom(  Stic 
c 


tlie 


(f 


6) 

A:t, 


report  shaU  Include  but 
manner  In  which  allocktlons 
the  procedure-  for  requi  sts 
criteria  for  determining  i 
competing  requests,  and 
which  will  administer 

••(3)    The  authority 
section  may  not  be  uses 
Istrator  finds  that — 

"(A)  such  supplies  aiJB 
essential  to  maintain  o  ■ 
production,  refining,  ard 
tation  of  energy  suppi:  es 
structlon  and  malnten^ce 
ties;  and 

"(B)    maintenance  oi 
ploratlon,  production 
transportation   of  energy 
construction  and  maintenance* 
duties  cannot  reasonaply 
without  exercising  the 
paragraph   (1)    of  this 

Sec.    106.   Section    6( 
gency  Petroleum  AUocitloni 
amended  by  adding 
4(h)"  after  the  phrase 


not  be  limited  to  the 

will  be  made, 

and  appeals,  the 

priorities  as  between 

the  office  or  agency 

iuch  authorities. 

uranted  In  this  sub- 

unless  the  Admin- 

scarce,  critical,  and 

fiu-ther  exploration 

required  transpor- 

and  for  the  con- 

of  energy  faclll- 


Report    op    the 


IPAA 

Committee  Aian.  2,  1974 

I.    INTRODJCTTON 

The  first  meeting  of  tl  le  Materials  Commlt- 


turtherance  of  ex- 
r^flnlng,  and  required 
supplies  and  the 
of  energy  fa- 
be  accomplished 
I  luthorlty  specified  In 
subsection." 
;)  (3)    of   the  Emer- 
Act  of  1973   is 
phrase  "or  section 
•section  4(a)". 


Special    Materials 


Texas,  on  March  13, 


tee  was  held  In  Dallas, 

1974  to  study  the  requirements,  supplies! 
Inventories  and  dlstrlbu  blon  of  materials  and 
equipment  needed  to  si  pport  the  continued 
expansion  of  U.S.  expltratory  and  develop- 
ment drilling  now  undei  way  and  thereby  in- 
crease domestic  supplies  of  crude  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas.  The  committee!  considered  rig  avail- 
ability, oil  country  tubUlar  goods,  manpower 
and  price  controls  on  itaaterlals. 

The  Commerce  Deparpnent  and  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  (FEO)  In  conjunction  with 
the  Cost  of  Living  Couicll.  released  In  Jan- 
uary 1974  the  results  of  ja  survey  of  oil  coun- 
try  tubular  goods  which  Included  Informa- 
tion on  mill  shipments,  inventories,  distribu- 
tion and  anticipated  sales  and  use  In  1974 
covering  18  steel  producers,  the  22  largest 
oU  companies,  and  26  major  distributors. 
This  preliminary  Investigation  pointed  out 
that  tubtUar  goods  shoirtages  are  real  to  the 
Independent  operators.  In  particular,  and  to 
some  of  the  major  oil  companies  as  a  result 
of  higher  than  normal  inventory  of  tubular 
goods  by  some  of  the  ntajor  companies.  The 
effect  of  this  maldistribution  of  available 
supplies  Is  compounded 'by  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  drilling  activity  is  performed  by 
the  independent  operators  who  drill  some 
80  percent  of  all  wells  li  the  United  States', 
with  a  somewhat  loweij  percentage  of  total 
footage  and  use  of  tubulfir  goods. 

n.  scope  of  COMlMITTEE  REPORT 

The  National  Petroleupi  Covmcll's  Commit- 
tee on  Emergency  Prepiredness,  In  response 
to  a  request  from  Stephen  A.  Wakefield,  As- 
sistant Secretary,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  for  Ekiergy  and  Minerals 
Resources,  has  appointed  a  Subcommittee  on 
Materials  and  Manpower  Requirements  for 
Exploration,  Drilling  afad  Production.  The 
Council  study  will  assess  the  availability  of 
materials,  manpower  ard  equipment  neces- 
sary for  the  exploratloi,  drilling  and  pro- 
duction of  oil  during  liie  next  three  years. 
It  would  deal  with  shortages  of  materials, 
manpower  or  equipment  needed  for  these 
tasks  and  will  Indicate  the  probable  limita- 
tion on  drilling  activities,  the  duration  and 
causes  of  such  shortage^,  together  with  any 
possible  measures  to  fcllevlate  them.  The 
anticipated  completion  « late  for  the  NPC  final 
report  is  August  1974. 


•Petroleum    Informa  Ion 
rado — Survey  of  1972  D  -llllng 
States. 


Denver,    Colo- 

In  the  United 


June  27,  1974. 
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In  view  of  this  planned  comprehensive 
study  by  the  National  Petroleum  Council 
which  has  the  experience  and  expertise  to 
study  all  asp>ects  of  the  materials,  manpower 
and  equipment  needs  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry, It  was  concluded  that  the  IPAA  Mate- 
rials Committee  limit  the  scoi>e  of  the  com- 
mittee study  and  analysis  to  the  Immediate 
problem  of  oil  covmtry  tubular  goods  need- 
ed m  the  next  twelve  months — through  April 
1975.  While  there  are  many  problems  In  ob- 
taining various  equipment  and  materials, 
such  as  line  pipe,  the  committee  agreed  to 
limit  Its  Initial  study  to  the  most  critical 
problem — oil  country  tubular  goods  (casing, 
tubing  and  drill  pipe) . 

m.  BASIC  ASSTTMPTION 

While  the  committee  Is  aware  of  proposed 
changse  In  U.S.  tax  laws  and  the  posslbUlty 
of  lower  oil  prices,  for  purposes  of  this  re- 
port economic  Incentives  were  assumed  to 
be  adequate  to  support  the  Increased  levels 
of  drilling  set  forth  herein. 

IV.   RIGS 

The  availability  of  drilling  rigs  Is  a  key 
factor  In  the  potential  for  Increased  drilling 
activity.  The  surge  In  U.S.  drilling  activity,  as 
measured  by  rotary  rigs  activity,  began  last 
May  and  has  continued  to  Increase  over  year 
earlier  levels  as  shown  on  the  attached  chart. 
Despite  problems  In  obtaining  oil  country  tu- 
bular goods,  the  number  of  rotary  drilling 
rigs  actually  drilling  footage,  as  reported  by 
Hughes  Tool  Company,  Increased  to  a  high 
of  1,440  rigs  In  the  week  ending  December  24, 
1973.  an  Increase  of  184  rigs  or  15  percent 
over  the  same  period  In  1972.  However,  due 
to  a  poor  first  half,  the  annual  average  of 
rotary  rig  activity  for  1973  was  only  1,194 
rigs.  Rigs  active  to  date  In  1974 — through 
March  25 — ^have  averaged  1,366,  an  Increase 
of  217  rigs  or  19  percent  over  the  same  period 
In  1973. 

The  Reed  Roller  Bit  Company  Annual  Rig 
Census  In  1973  reports  a  total  of  1,767  rigs 
including  294  stacked  and  1,473  rigs  "active". 
Rig  utilization,  computed  from  dividing  rigs 
makmg  hole  (Hughes  Tool)  by  total  "active" 
rigs  (Reed) ,  can  never  be  100  percent  due  to 
move  time,  rigging  up  and  rigging  down,  re- 
pair, etc.  Drilling  Magazine  states  the  overall 
optimum  utilization  Is  probably  around  80-85 
percent.  The  experience  in  1973  tends  to  bear 
out  this  rig  utilization  factor  since  the 
Hughes  Tool  rotary  rig  average  of  1,194  rigs 
actually  drilling  footage  Is  81  percent  of  the 
"active"  rtg  count  of  1,473  reported  In  the 
Reed  Rig  Census. 

The  number  of  stacked  rigs  reported  In  the 
Reed  Rig  Census  has  declined  steadily  from 
551  in  1971  to  294  In  1973  and  further  reduc- 
tions are  no  doubt  taking  place  In  the  sellers 
market  for  rotary  rigs.  Using  the  Reed  Cen- 
sus total  of  1,767  total  rigs  and  a  rig  utiliza- 
tion factor  of  82  percent  would  Indicate  that 
some  1,450  rigs  could,  on  the  average,  be 
making  hole  during  the  next  twelve  months 
through  April  1975.  The  validity  of  1,450 
available  rotary  rigs  making  hole  on  the 
average  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  1,440 
rotary  rigs  were,  in  fact,  drilling  hole  In  the 
latter  part  of  December  1973.  For  purposes 
of  this  report,  therefore,  the  committee  is 
using  1,450  rotary  rigs  running  on  the  aver- 
age as  a  basis  for  determining  tubular  goods 
requirements  during  the  next  twelve 
months. 

It  Is  important  to  realize  that  utilization  of 
1.450  rotary  rigs  Is  possible  only  If  Independ- 
ent operators  have  access  to  the  needed  sup- 
plies of  tubular  goods  since  thev  drIU  some 
80  percent  of  total  wells  drilled." 

V.    TDBULAB    STEEL    REQXTIBEMENTS 

Annual  total  footage  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  rotary  rigs  actually  drilling  footage 
results  In  an  annual  average  of  footage 
drilled  per  rig.  For  example.  In  1973  a  total 
of  almost  139  million  feet  of  hole  was  drUled 
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by  the  1,194  average  rigs  running  during  the 
year  or  an  average  of  116,363  feet  drilled  per 
rig  per  year. 

Oil  country  tubular  goods  shipments  for 
domestic  use  average  11  tons  per  1,000  feet 
drilled  during  the  past  three  years. 

During  the  next  twelve  months  utilization 
of  1,450  rigs  would  result  In  about  169  mil- 
lion feet  of  hole  and  1.88  million  tons  of  oil 
country  tubular  goods  using  a  factor  of  116,- 
363  feet  of  hole  per  rig  per  year  as  was  the 
case  during  1973  and  tubular  goods  require- 
ments of  11  tons  per  1,000  feet  of  hole,  the 
exi>erlence  of  the  last  three  years. 

VI.    TUBULAR    STEEL    SUPPLT 

Information  available  to  the  committee 
Indicates  that  the  capacity  of  U.S.  mills  for 
production  of  oil  country  tubular  goods  is 
2.1  million  tons.  The  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  reports  that  total  mill  ship- 
ments during  1973  totalled  1,736,000  tons. 
The  tonnage  avaUable  for  domestic  use  was 
1,708.000  tons  since  168,000  tons  of  mUl  ship- 
ments were  exported  and  140,000  tons  of  car- 
bon casing  was  Imported  during  1973. 

The  projected  requirement  for  1.86  million 
tons  of  oil  coxintry  tubular  goods  during  the 
next  twelve  months  Is  attainable  If  mill  pro- 
duction and  shipments  are  maximized  and 
net  exports  of  tubular  steel  are  not  dramati- 
cally increased  over  1973  volvunes.  Most  Im- 
portant, however,  for  the  forthcoming  twelve 
months  Is  the  need  for  all  mill  shipments  to 
be  used  In  drUllng  wells  without  the  stock- 
pUlng  In  Inventories  as  was  the  case  in  1973. 

Significant  gains  In  footage  per  ton  of  steel 
can  be  attained  from  shifts  to  lighter  weight 
per  foot  casing.  The  Committee  believes  that 
an  opposite  trend  has  developed  with  reduced 
mill  production,  for  example,  of  ^Vi"  K-55 
casing  weighing  9.5  pounds  per  foot.  One  ton 
of  steel  used  to  make  41-2"  K-^5  casing 
weighing  9.5  pounds  per  foot  Instead  of  10.5 
pounds  per  foot  results  In  an  additional  20 
feet  of  casing  per  ton  or  an  Increase  of  10.5 
percent.  It  seems  logical  that  a  lack  of  profit- 
ability to  the  steel  mills  under  present  price 
controls  has  caused  this  counter-productive 
trend. 

Vn.  INVENTORIES 

During  1973,  the  customary  practice  of 
keeping  downstream  inventories  of  tubular 
goods  In  local  storage  points  and  supply 
houses  In  the  field  was  virtually  eliminated. 
Higher  than  normal  inventories  of  tubular 
goods  by  some  of  the  major  companies  have 
resulted.  As  pointed  out  in  the  PEG  Fact 
Sheet  on  Oil  Coimtry  Tubular  Steel 
(attached),  "On  average,  as  of  December  1, 
1973,  the  stockpiles  (tubular  goods)  of  the  22 
largest  oil  companies  were  30  percent  greater 
than  their  monthly  average  since  January  1, 
1972.  Further,  eight  of  these  companies  hold 
74  percent  of  the  Inventory."  The  Fact  Sheet 
also  noted  that,  "Historically,  the  Inde- 
pendent operators,  and  to  some  extent  major 
companies,  have  depended  on  stocks  held  by 
the  manufacturers  and  distributors.  The  In- 
ventories held  in  these  sources  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1973  were  more  than  60  percent  below 
the  average  monthly  volumes  held  between 
January,  1972  and  October  1973.  Under  the 
extreme  buying  pressures  being  currently  ex- 
perienced, these  Inventories  are  believed  to 
have  diminished  even  more  since  that  time. 
Further,  any  existing  inventory  Is  probably 
committed.  The  total  supply  channel  appears 
to  have  undergone  a  rapid  change  to  a  sys- 
tem whereby  material  Is  available  only  on  a 
steel  mill  order  basis.  An  order  placed  now 
by  a  consumer  either  with  the  mill  or.  more 
normally,  through  a  distributor,  will  not  be 
completed  for  some  nine  to  twelve  months." 

The  buUd-up  in  inventories  of  oil  country 
tubular  goods  In  1973  Is  documented  by  a 
comparison  of  footage  drilled  In  1973  relative 
to  domestic  supply  of  oil  country  goods.  A 
total  of  1,708,000  tons  of  oU  coiintry  goods 
waa  available  for  U.S.  driUlng  In  1973  and 


footage  drilled  was  139  million  feet,  or  an 
average  of  12.3  tons  per  1,000  feet.  This  ratio 
is  substantially  above  the  9.4  tons  in  1972 
11.4  tons  In  1971  and  9.3  tons  per  1,000  feet 
drilled  In  1970.  The  higher  tons  shipped  per 
1.000  feet  in  1973  is  a  clear  Indicator  ol 
significant  additions  to  inventories. 

The  situation  exists,  therefore,  where  sup 
ply  and  demand  of  tubular  goods  Is  In  ap- 
proximate beilance,  but  where  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  oU  Industry  Is  unable  to  obtain 
deliveries  of  pipe  to  drill  weUs.  The  commit 
tee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  men  of  good  faith 
of  the  steel  industry,  the  government,  and 
both  the  major  and  Independent  sectors  ol 
the  oU  industry,  can  resolve  this  distribution 
problem  without  formal  government  alloca 
tlons. 

It  Is  proposed  that  steel   mUls   and   dls 
trlbutors  go  back  Into  the  downstream  in 
ventory  business  for  the  purpose  of  supply 
Ing  those  who  have  an  immediate  need  to  use 
pipe  In  wells.  Each  supply  company  would 
maintain  set-aside  Inventories  In  local  areas 
An  oil  company  ready  to  drUl  a  well  would 
submit  to  his  supplier  a  c<^y  of  bis  drlUlng 
contractor's  conunltment  to  provide  a  rig 
a  copy  of  his  approved  application  to  drill 
and  an  order  for  the  casing  and  tubing  nec- 
essary for  the  drUUng  of  the  well.  The  local 
supplier  would  then  furnish  a  written  com 
mltment  to  the  operator  for  the  casing  re 
quired  for  the  weU,  and  a  bill  Immediately 
payable  tor  a  certain  percentage  of  the  cas 
ing  and  tubing  so  ordered,  with  this  monej 
to  be  retained  by  the  supply  company  as  ai 
Inventory  charge  whether  the  operator's  wel! 
was  successful  or  not.  If  a  commercial  pro 
duclng  well  results,  the  production  string  ol 
casing  and  tubing  would  be  provided.  If  th< 
well  Is  dry,  the  reserved  casing  and  tubing 
would  be  released  back  to  the  local  Inventor; 
for  the  use  of  others.  There  should  also  be  1 1 
contractual  agreement  by  the  operator  anc 
supplier  that  If  the  successful  well  Is  sal 
vaged  In  less  than  six  months,  that  such  sal 
vage  shall  be  offered  back  to  the  supplier  a' ; 
a  certain  discoiint. 

It   Is   the   committee's   opinion   that   th( 
above    siiggestlon    would    materially    assls'  \ 
those  now  unable  to  obtain  necessary  tubU' 
lar  goods,  would  more  equitably  dl6trlbut(  1 
current    mill    shipments,    would    eliminati  1 
costly  delays  at  the  casing  point  stage  o' 
drilling  wells,  would  give  the  supply  com 
panles    incentive    to    provide    downstream 
warehousing,    wotild    discourage     operator! 
from  multiple  ordering  of  tubular  goods,  an(  i 
would  avoid  anti-trust  violations,  since  eacl  1 
company    would    be    maintaining    its    own 
Inventories. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  should  act  as  a  catalyst  to  ge  ; 
the  above  plan  underway  rather  than  Imposi  1 
formal  government  controls.  It  has  to  be  as 
sumed  that  most  of  the  mill  shipments  fo  ■ 
1974  are  already  committed  to  various  oil 
companies  at  the  present  time,  hence,  with 
out  voluntary  agreement  for  delayed  deliver; ' 
between  the  steel  mill  and  the  oil  compan; ' 
with  a  confirmed  order  for  delivery  In  1974 , 
there  are  no  tubular  goods  avaUable  for  thesi  \ 
suggested  supply  company  downstrean  1 
Inventories. 

Only  the  government  agencies  involve<l 
know  which  oU  companies  have  unusuaU;r 
large  Inventories,  and  while  this  commltt©! 
has  no  quarrel  with  those  companies  with 
sufficient  capital  and  foresight  to  stockpUi  1 
tubular  goods,  we  believe  It  should  be  thi 
function  of  the  FEO  to  use  Its  good  offices  t » 
arrange  postponement  of  deliveries  of  ne\  r 
pipe  to  the  stockpiling  companies  untj  1 
downstream  inventories  can  become  estab 
lUhed. 

Vm.    TtTBULAB   GOODS   PRICES 

The   Cost  of  Living  Council's  price  reg 
ulations  on  oU  country  steel   are   adversel;  r 
affecting  the  supply  of  tubular  good*.  Fot 
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example,  second  hand  pipe  In  the  field,  when 
available.  Is  conunanding  a  price  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  regulated  price  of 
new  pipe.  It  appears  significant  also  that  ex- 
ports of  oU  country  tubular  goods  In  1973 
roee  47  percent  to  168.000  tons,  the  highest 
level  In  fifteen  years.  The  increased  export 
tonnage  wo\Ud  indicate  that  current  foreign 
prices  for  tubular  goods  are  more  attrac- 
tive than  those  permitted  In  the  domestic 
market  under  CLC  price  controls.  CLC  price 
regulations  on  oil  country  tubular  goods  are 
an  Impediment  to  attainment  of  maximum 
rig  activity  and  subsequent  additional  petro- 
leum supplies.  It  Is  urged,  therefore,  that  as 
requested  In  the  attached  letter,  oil  coun- 
try tubular  goods  be  exempted  from  price 
regulations,  as  has  already  been  done  for  oil 
field  machinery,  so  that  the  market  place 
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activity   will    require 
Incentives  and  access  to 


TOTAL  U.S.  SUPPLY  OF  TUBUUR  GOODS-RIG 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Tubular    goods    (thousand 
tons): 

Mill  shipments 1,483 

Less  exports -95 

Plus  Imports 115 

Total  U.S.  supply 1, 503 

Rotary  rigs  runnlngi 1. 171 

Wells  drilled 32, 194 


1.400 

-95 

126 


1,307 

-88 

103 


1.404 

-82 

147 


1, 277  1, 736 

-114  -168 

142  140 


1.431 


1,322 


1.469 


1.305 


1,708 


1,195 
34,053 


1,028 
29,467 


«  Number  of  rigs  actually  drilling  footage. 

>  Excludes  rigs  not  capable  of  drilling  over  3,000  ft 

[Prom  Federal  Energy  Office.  Public  Affairs] 
Pact  Sheet — On,  Country  Tttbdlab  Stekl 

In  recent  weeks  numerous  reports  have 
circulated  of  shortages  of  steel  tubular  goods. 
The  xmcertalntles  created  by  such  reports 
appear  to  be  a  major  deterrent  to  mainte- 
nance and  expansion  of  our  domestic  petro- 
Isum  exploration  and  development  effort.  A 
Joint  study  team  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  has  completed  a 
preliminary  investigation  into  these  reports. 
William  E.  Simon,  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator, revealed  the  results  of  the  survey 
today. 

The  study  team's  investigation  revealed 
that  In  terms  of  total  tonnage  of  oil  country 
tubiUar  goods,  the  supply  in  1974  should 
meet  the  projected  Industry  demand. 

Government  and  Industry  experts  project 
that  drilling  will  be  expanded  in  1974  to  156 
million  feet  total,  which  will  require  an  esti- 
mated 1.75  million  tons  of  oil  country  tubu- 
lar goods.  Manufacturers  have  scheduled  pro- 
duction of  1.85  million  tons.  The  above  de- 
mand figure  is  restrained  by  the  availability 
of  oil  drilling  rigs.  If  adequate  rigs  were 
available,  the  demand  for  tubular  goods  to 
meet  Industry's  desired  drUling  program,  or 
even  to  sustain  the  current  level  of  produc- 
tion, would  be  significantly  greater. 

Although  supply-demand  is  in  balance  In 
terms  of  total  steel  tonnage,  there  could  be 
specific  shortages  in  Individual  types, 
weights,  grades  and  sizes  of  tubular  goods. 

The  study  also  revealed  that  shortages  are 
real  to  the  Independent  operators,  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  some  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies as  a  result  of  higher  than  normal  in- 
ventory of  tubular  goods  bv  some  of  the 
major  companies.  On  overage,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  1973.  the  stockpiles  of  the  22  largest 
oil  companies  were  30  percent  greater  than 
their  monthly  average  since  January  1,  1972. 
Further,  eight  of  these  companies  hold  74 
percent  of  the  inventory.  The  effect  of  this 
maldistribution  of  avaUable  supplies  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
drUling  activity  Is  performed  by  the  Inde- 
pendent operators.  Historically,  the  inde- 
pendent operators,  and  to  some  extent  major 
companies,  have  depended  on  stocks  held  by 
the  manufacturers  and  distributors 
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ACTIVITY-AND  FOOTAGE  DRILLED.  1968-73 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Footage    drilled    (thousand 

T  '**'WtV- 1".288 

Tons   OCTG   per  thousand 

feet..          10.1 

Average  depth  of  wells 4.536 

Footage  drilled  per  rig 127,  488 

Total  rotary  rigs' 2,  111 


8.9 

4,726 

134, 685 

2,060 


9.3 
4,834 
138, 552      1: 
1,898 


Stacked  rigs. 
Active  rigs... 


603 
1.508 


411 
1,649 


567 
1,331 


Source:  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  tubular  goods  shipments 
.221k  °b'  '°1^S',','^^J-"1"'"^-  Afneriean  Petroleum  rnstitute.  wells  ai 
lepth.  Reed  Roller  Bit  Survey,  total  rotary  rigs,  stacked  rigs  active 


H&ve  diminished  even 
:''^lrthe^,  any  existing 
committed.  The  total 


The  Inventories  held  In  these  sources  as 
of  December  1.  1973  we  re  more  than  60  per- 
cent below  the  avera;e  monthly  volumes 
held  between  January  1972  and  October, 
1973.  Under  the  extre  ne  buying  pressures 
being  cxirrently  experfenced,  these  Inven 
torles  are  believed  to  "  ...    -  - 

more  since  that  time, 

Inventory  Is  probably „  ^„^ 

supply  channel  appear!  to  have  undergone 
a  rapid  change  to  a  system  whereby  material 
Is  available  only  on  a  jteel  mill  order  basis. 
An  order  placed  now  ty  a  consumer  either 
with  the  mill  or,  more  normally,  through  a 
distributor  will  not  be  completed  for  some 
nine  to  twelve  months. 

The  study  further  re(  ealed  that,  although 
U.S.  exports  of  tubulsr  goods  did  signifi- 
cantly Increase  In  1973,  the  export  total  was 
only  about  10  percent  of  U.S.  production. 
Until  1973.  these  exports  were  more  than 
offset  by  Imports  to  t  le  U.S.  The  exports 
are  largely  to  the  fc  reign  operations  of 
American  companies;  ci)nsequently.  In  some 
measvure  they  do  contrlfcute  to  the  U.S.  sup- 
ply of  petroleum. 

Mr.  Simon  emphasised  that  the  overall 
positive  results  of  thld  study  should  serve 
to  quell  Immediate  buying  pressure  and  ap- 
parent excessive  stock]  )lllng  and  unneces- 
sary forward  buying  pra  itlces.  The  Joint  task 
force  will  continue  Its  I  ivestlgatlon  and  will 
develop  recommendatloi  is  to  correct  the  cur- 
rent maldistribution. 

The  survey  covered  steel  producers,  the 
22  largest  oil  companle  i,  and  26  major  dis- 
tributors. Conducted  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  the  su  -vey  Included  Infor- 
mation on  inventories,  capacity,  past  prac- 
tices, and  anticipated  si  iles  and  use. 

In  addition  to  Its  uork  to  correct  the 
tubular  goods  distribution  situation,  the 
survey  team  has  begun  Ijo  look  Into  the  prob- 
lem of  oil  developmeni  limitations  due  to 
a  short  supply  of  drll  ing  rigs,  associated 
services  and  manpower 


ployment  income.  Refjerred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr. 
am  introducing  a  bill 
individual  who  has  a^ained  age  65  will 
the  social  security 
of  wages  and  self- 
1  Ldoption  of  such  a 


By  Mr.  GRAVEJ. 
S.  3721.  A  bUl  to 
dividual  who  has  attaiied 
be  required  to  pay  the 
on  his  first  $2,400  of 
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1971 


1972 


1973 


160,949      142,431      15  8,335      138,286        138,938 


11.4 

,701 

.491 

859 


9.4 

4,809 

124,920 

1,768 


12.3 

5,034 

116,  363 

1,767 


:, 


551 
308 


387 
1,381 


294 
1,473 


exports  and  imports;  Hughes 
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rigs. 


ard 


President,  today  I 
to  provide  that  an 


meet  the  rising 

ihe  elderly  in  over- 
burden of  inflation 
flief  that  the  bur- 
id    upon    citizens 


not  be  required  to  pay 
tax  on  his  first  $2,400 
employment  income, 
provision   would   reflect   this   coimtry's 
concerned  efforts  to  irisure  that  our  sen- 
ior citizens  are  able 
cost  of  living. 

This  attempt  to  aid 
coming  the  staggering 
is  a  reflection  of  my 
den    of   taxes   impo 
should  reflect  theli-  taxpayi'ng  ability. 

Low  income  in  retii^ment  is  the  most 
serious  problem  confrbnting  the  elderly 
today.  Those  in  our  society  who  are  eld- 
erly, poor,  or  geographically  isolated, 
traditionally  live  at  a  disadvantage  with 
respect  to  the  Americ^in  mainstream.  It 
has  become  apparent 
which  place  them  at  a 

tribute  further  to  the  ^..^_ „  ^_ 

cost  of  living  has  plactd  upon  them. 

Compounded  by  thd  fact  that  a  high 
proportion  of  the  age(l  are  also  poor,  we 
have  witnessed  their  hfeving  to  cope  with 
cutbacks  in  signficanJt  older  American 
programs;  increased  iiealth  care  costs: 


that  those  factors 
disadvantage  con- 
npact  the  present 


rising  imemployment; 
creases  under  medicare;  and  little  relief 
from  the  8.8  percent  ir  flation. 
We  need  no  further 

ent  programs   do   not ^^...    „^ 

need  no  fui-ther  evidei  ce  of  the  tremen- 
dous hardships  the  elcerly  must  endure. 
What  is  needed  now  is  a  genuine  na- 
tional effort  to  improve  and  expand  all 


leviating  this  dis- 


ovide  that  an  in- 

age  65  will  not 

social  security  tax 

\j-ages  and  self-em- 


previous  attempts  at  a 
mal  situation.  And  that  is  what  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  dei  igned  to  do. 

It    is    believed    tha 
elderly,  especially  the 
income  elderly,  will 


proposed  cost  in- 


proof  that  pres- 
do  enough.  We 


service    to    the 
ninority  and  low- 
ireatly  strain  our 
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country's  administrative  and  budget  re- 
sources. For  the  most  part,  effective  ad- 
ministrative services  are  minimal  at  best 
and  display  a  tragic  insensitivity  at 
worst. 

In  Alaska,  a  State  with  the  youngest 
median  age  in  the  nation,  the  elderly 
have  often  been  overlooked.  This  was 
mad?  clear  to  me  in  responses  recently 
received  from  a  senior  citizens  question- 
naire. Responding  to  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning their  financial  needs,  the  senior 
citizens  replied  with  a  candor  that  re- 
flected more  their  meager  needs  than 
flagrant  wants.  Wanting  no  more  than 
what  is  necessary  to  exist,  we  cannot 
continue  to  deprive  our  elderly  the 
means  by  which  to  live  free  of  poverty 
and  despair. 

Twentieth  century  America  has  made 
phrases  such  as  "growing  old  gracefully" 
a  cruel  mockery  in  terms  of  the  present 
situation.  The  majority  of  our  Nation's 
21.3  million  persons  65  years  of  age  and 
older  worry  more  about  being  able  to 
afford  food  than  they  do  the  "graceful 
progression  of  years."  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  insure  that  old  age  be  a  period 
of  health,  happiness  and  productivity;  a 
time  to  live  rather  than  linger,  a  time 
to  enjoy  rather  than  exist. 

My  plan  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  our  senior  citizens  is  encouraging 
in  theory,  but  we  must  ask  ourselves 
when  the  theories  will  cease  and  become 
a  reality.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
neglect  and  poverty  that  our  elderly 
citizens  are  forced  to  endure.  The  time 
has  come  to  begin  implementing  the 
policies  and  programs  which  will  give 
senior  citizens  the  comfort  an3  respect 
they  so  richly  deserve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 3721 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3101  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  under 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  wages 
received  by  an  Individual  in  or  after  the 
calendar  year  In  which  he  attains  (or  would 
except  for  his  death,  attain)  age  66  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  $2,400  or.  If  less,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  wages  (as  determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  subsection) ." 

(b)  Section  1401  of  such  Code  (relatlDg 
to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  Income 
under  the  Self-Employment  Contributions 
Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  of  an  Individual  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  he  attains  age  65,  and 
for  any  taxable  year  thereafter,  shall  (sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (2))  be  deemed  to  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  $2,400,  or.  If 
less,  to  wages  of  such  Individual  received  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year,  or  an  amount  of  the 
amount  of  such  self -employment  Income  (as 
determined  without  regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion). 

"(2)  If,  for  any  taxable  year  the  aggregate 
of  the  deemed  reduction  applicable  to  an 


Individual's  self -employment  Income  (as  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (1))  and  the 
deemed  reduction  applicable  to  such  individ- 
ual's wages  (as  determined  under  section 
3101(c) )  is  In  excess  of  $2,400.  or.  If  less,  the 
aggregate  of  such  individual's  self-employ- 
ment Income  (as  determined  without  regard 
to  this  subsection)  and  such  Individual's 
wages  (as  determined  under  section  3121(b), 
but  without  regard  to  section  3101(c) )  then 
the  amount  deemed  reduction  ( as  determined 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amoimt  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  excess." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  only  to  wages  received 
after  December  31,  1974.  and  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  applicable 
only  to  self -employment  Income  for- taxable 
years  beginning  after  such  date. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting,  Imme- 
diately after  the  third  sentence  thereof,  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  section  3101(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  3101  fc)  of 
such  Code,  and  the  amount  of  the  taxes  Im- 
posed by  section  1401(a)  of  such  Code  shall 
be  determined  without  regard  to  section 
1401  (c)  of  such  Code." 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  201(g)  (2) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(and 
as  determined  without  regard  to  section  3101 
(c)  of  such  Code)"  Immediately  after  "sec- 
tion 3101(a)". 

(c)(1)  Section  1817(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting.  Immediately  after  the 
third  sentence  thereof,  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  amount  of  the  taxes  imposed 
by  section  3101(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  determined  vv'lthout 
regard  to  section  3101(c)  of  such  Code,  and 
the  amount  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  section 
1401(b)  of  such  Code  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  section  1401(c)  of  such 
Code." 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1817(f)  (1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(and  as 
determined  without  regard  to  section  1401(c) 
of  such  Code)"  Immediately  after  "section 
3101(b)". 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 

S.  3722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  expenses  incurred  for 
installation  of  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing systems.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  full  committee  of  Senate  Resolution 
45.  the  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Study 
Group  of  which  I  am  a  member,  held 
hearings  on  a  bill  sponsored  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Humphrey.  The  testimony  received 
today  was  most  enlightening  and,  more 
important,  showed  a  new  desre  to  seri- 
ously increase  the  scope  of  our  solar 
energy  program.  As  I  brought  out  in  my 
testimony  today,  I  am  concerned  that  we 
initiate  programs  to  encourage  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  implement  the  technology 
developed  imder  our  present  solar  energy 
programs.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we 
have  reached  the  stage  where  the  private 
homeowner  should  be  offered  incentives 
that  would  allow  him  to  meet  this  addi- 
tional cost  of  implemeting  solar  heating 
and  cooling  units.  The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
already  imdertaken  the  project  of  de- 
termining   performance    criteria    that 


would  be  suitable  for  solar  heating  and 
cooling  units. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  allow  the  private  homeowner  to 
deduct  from  his  capital  account  the  cost 
of  installation  and  equipment  purchase 
over  a  period  of  60  months  up  to  $5,000. 
Recent  figures  indicated  that  the  average 
colonial  home  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  using 
present  solar  heating  technology  would 
receive  60  percent  of  the  energy  required 
to  comfortably  heat  it.  Using  the  same 
home,  that  presently  requires  24  barrels 
of  No.  2  heating  oil  per  year  for  heat- 
ing purposes,  you  can  readily  see  the 
beneficial  effect  of  utlizing  such  a  sup- 
plemental source  of  energy. 

I  have  received  numerous  requests 
from  individuals  who  desire  to  install 
solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment,  but 
because  of  the  cost  factors  have  been  un- 
able to  do  so.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
desirable  to  allow  a  tax  incentive  to  en- 
courage individuals  to  install  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  equipment. 

I  am  hopeful  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  sponsoring  this  new  incentive 
that  would  allow  any  individual  to  utilize 
our  present  solar  technology. 


By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  3723.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by 
discouraging  needless  depletion  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  by  encouraging  re- 
source recovery  and  reuse  through  pro- 
grams and  incentives  for  recycling  and 
for  converting  waste  into  usable  energy, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill,  entitled  the  "Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Energy  Recovery  Act  of  1974," 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  bill  is  identical  to  the  bill 
which  was  reported  on  March  19  from  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Environment  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  the  full 
committee.  The  Commerce  Committee 
has  held  a  number  of  executive  sessions 
on  the  subcommittee-reported  bill  and 
vnll  continue  to  mark  up  the  legislation 
on  July  12.  Quite  a  number  of  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  by  members  of  the 
committee  at  that  time  and  at  any  sub- 
sequent markup  sessions  which  may  be 
held.  By  introducing  the  bill  without 
such  amendments  I  do  not  mean  to  indi- 
cate the  disposition  which  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  reach  on  such  amend- 
ments. 

My  sole  purpose  in  introducing  the 
subcommittee-reported  bill  at  this  time 
and  in  asking  for  its  referral  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  is  to  insure  that 
when  that  committee  holds  its  hearings 
after  the  recess  on  legislation  concerning 
recycling  and  solid  waste,  it  will  have 
before  it  proposals  which  were  endorsed 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Environ- 
ment. 

The  lines  of  jurisdiction  in  this  area 
between  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Commerce  are  not  clearly 
drawn  and  I  hope  will  be  more  clearly 
defined  by  the  two  committees  in  the 
near  future.  In  asking  for  unanimous 
consent  to  refer  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  do 
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not  mean  to  prejudge  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  this  jurisdictional  question 
or  to  take  any  position  on  where  the  bill 
would  be  referred  in  the  absence  of  such 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 3723 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  divided  into  sections  according  to  the 
following  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Resource  Conservation  and  Energy  Re- 
covery Act  of  1974". 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  3.  Definitions 

Sec.  4.  Transportation  rates  for  recovered 
materials 

Sec.  5.  Reclaimed  materials  preference 

Sec.  6.  Recovery  facilities  preference 

Sec.  7.  Minimization  of  needless  and  dan- 
gerous waste 

Sec.  8.  Unsafe  waste  management  practices 

Sec.  9.  State  programs 

Sec.  10.  Comprehensive  State  plans 

Sec.  11.  Cooperative  and  Joint  activities 

Sec.  12.  Recovery  demonstrations  and  other 
assistance 

Sec.  13.  Loan  guarantees 

Sec.  14.  Grants 

Sec.  15.  Technology  transfer 

Sec.  16.  National  Commission  on  Environ- 
mental Costs 

Sec.  17.  Recycled  oil 

Sec.  18.  Records  and  examinations 

Sec.  19.  Prohibited  acts 

Sec.  20.  Remedies 

Sec.  21.  General  provisions 

Sec.  22.  Packaging  and  labehng 

Sec.  23.  Authorization  for  appropriations 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds 
that  the  shortage  of  petroleum  products 
and  other  energy  sources  during  the  winter 
of  1973-74  has  dramatized  the  fact  that  the 
Nation  no  longer  possesses  an  overabun- 
dance of  the  natural  resources  necessary 
for  commerce,  public  welfare,  and  the  na- 
tional defense.  In  the  future,  greater  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  and  greater  empha- 
sis must  be  placed  on  recovering  and  revising 
resources  currently  disposed  of  as  waste  In 
order  to  minimize  the  depletion  of  remain- 
ing virgin  natural  resources. 

(b)  Purposes. — It  is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act 
to — 

(1)  promote,  through  economic  Incentives 
and  minimum  standards,  the  use  of  mate- 
rials and  products  that  can  be  used  again 
through  recovery,  reuse,  and  recycling,  and 
to  discourage  the  unnecessary  use  and  de- 
pletion of  virgin  natural  resource  materials; 

(2)  prohibit  transportation  rates  which 
discriminate  against  recovery  materials  In 
favor  of  virgin  materials; 

(3)  change,  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Government,  (A)  Its  procurement  practices 
to  encourage  the  use  of  reclaimed  materials 
and  minimize  the  unnecessary  purchase  of 
virgin  materials:  and  (B)  its  disposal  prac- 
tices to  maximize  the  use  of  facilities  for  the 
recovery  of  energy  and  other  resources  from 
waste; 

(4)  encourage  the  recovery  of  energy  and 
other  resources  from  waste  through  loan 
guarantees,  construction  grants,  and  sup- 
port of  research  and  development  projects; 

(5)  protect  human  health  and  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resources  by  identifying  and 
establishing  national  standards  for  product 
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;he  treatment  and  dis- 


posal of  hazardous  \itste;  and 

(6)  enable  consumers  to  contribute  to  re- 
source conservation  by  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Commission  t<^  formulate  a  practical 
and  convenient  natic^nal  disposal  costs  sys- 


trnalize  waste  disposal 

t  consumers  to  make 

.sons  among  compet- 

lasls  of  total  costs,  In- 


tem  which  would  Inl 
costs  and  thus  pei 
rational  value  compi 
Ing  products  on  the 
eluding  disposal  cost. 

DEFZHmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  fchls  Act,  unless  other- 
wise defined  in  this  4ct — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Env  ronmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(2)  "commerce"  msans  commerce  among 
the  several  states  oi  with  foreign  nations 
or  In  any  State  or  tetween  any  State  and 
foreign  nation; 

(3)  "Commission"  means  the  National 
Commission  on  Envlr  mmental  Costs,  estab- 
lished under  section    16  of  this  Act; 

(4)  "demonstration"  means  the  planning, 
design,  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  any  progra  m  or  facility  for  waste 
management,  the  reco  i^ery  of  energy  or  other 
resources  from  wasti  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  technlial  and  economic  fea- 
sibility of  such  program  or  facility; 

(5)  "disposal  cost"  means  the  economic 
cost  (measured  In  doOars  per  standard  unit 
of  measure)  of  coUecjlng,  transporting  to  a 
treatment  facility,  slprlng,  and  processing 
solid,  liquid,  and  seinlsolld  waste  In  the 
waste  disposal  systemi  in  the  United  States; 

(6)  "disposal  site"  means  location  where 
final  disposal  of  waste  occurs; 

(7)  "environment"  includes  water,  air, 
land,  all  living  thing  therein,  and  the  in- 
terrelationships which  exist  among  these  In- 
animate and  animate    hlngs; 

(8)  "Federal  agencj "  means  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  other  Instrumentality  with- 
in the  executive  branc  h  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; any  indeperdent  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fedei  al  Goverment  includ- 
ing any  government  cc  rporatlon;  and  any  es- 
tablishment in  the  eglslative  or  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Federal  <  tovernment  other  than 
the  Senate  or  the  Hon  se  of  Representatives; 

(9)  "final  disposal"  means  the  discharge, 
deposit,  or  injection  into  subsurface  strata 
or  excavations  or  the  i  Itimate  disposition  on 
land,  water,  or  in  tie  atmo^here  of  any 
waste  remaining  follov  ing  any  treatment  re- 
source recovery,  or  enei  gy  recovery; 

(10)  "generation"  m  ;ans  the  act  or  process 
of  producing  waste: 

(11)  "hazardous  waste"  means  any  waste 
or  combination  of  was  tes  which  pose  a  sub- 
stantial present  or  pa  tentlal  hazard  to  hu- 
man health  or  the  envi  ronment  because  such 
waste  or  wastes  are  i  ondegradable  or  per- 
sistent In  nature:  can  be  biologically  mae-ni- 
fled;  can  be  lethal;  oi  mav  otherwise  cause 
or  tend  to  cause  detrin  ental  and  cumulative 
effects. 

n2)  "person"  Incluc  bs  r  governmental  en- 
tity; 

(13)  "pilot  plant"  1  leans  any  small-scale 
experimental  facility  cc  nstructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  or  testing  the  tech- 
nological feasibility  ol  a  new  energy  recov- 
ery or  resource  recovei  y  technology; 

(U)  "procurement  tem"  means  any  de- 
vice, good,  siibstance,  material,  products  or 
other  Item  which  is  tv  e  sublect  of  any  pur- 
chase, barter,  or  other  i  xchange  made  to  pro- 
cure such  item: 

ns)  "procuring  age  icy"  means  any  Fed- 
eral aeency;  any  State  agency  or  agency  of 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  which  Is 
using  Federal  funds;  or  any  person  con- 
tracting with  any  sue]  i  agency  with  respect 
to  work  performed  un  ier  such  contract; 

(16)  "product"  means  any  article,  device, 
item,  material ,  or  otl  er  substance  or  any 


part  thereof  which  Is  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced for  dlstributlor  or  sale  in  commerce 
to  any  person  for  any  i  )resonal,  household,  or 
business  use  other  thin  use  as  material  in 
the  manufacture  or  j  roductlon  of,  or  as  a 
component  part  of,  ar  other  such  substance; 
and  any  container  or  packaging  materlaj 
which  is  used  In  the  llstrlbutlon  or  sale  In 
commerce  of  any  such  substance; 

(17)  "reclaimed  malerlal"  means  any  ma- 
terial which  has  been  collected  or  recovered 
from  waste  for  a  comn  lerclal  purpose  follow- 
ing end  usage  as  a  prod  uct; 

(18)  "recycled  material"  means  any  mate- 
rial which  has  been  sollected  or  recovered 
from  waste  for  a  commercial  purpose 
whether  or  not  such  collection  or  recovery 
follows  end  usage  as  a  product; 

(19)  "recycled  research"  means  any  in- 
vestigation which  att«mpts  to  advance  the 
state  of  the  art  with  n  aspect  to  methods  and 
technologies  for  energy  recovery  and  resoiirce 
recovery  from  waste  and  which  Is  likely  to 
lead  to  the  establlshmi  mt  of  a  pilot  plant  or 
demonstration  within  i  reasonable  period  of 
time; 

(20)  "recyclable",  mjans  capable  of  betag 
and  likely  to  be  recovered  from  waste  for  a 
commercial  purpose; 

(21)  "reusable",  me  ins  capable  of  being 
and  likely  to  be  relntr<  duced  Into  commerce 
for  purposes  of  dlstr  butlon,  sale,  or  use 
without  any  substant  al  treatment,  altera- 
tion, or  change  other  than  sanitary  cleans- 
ing; 

(22)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  and  Amei  lean  Samoa; 

(23)  "storage"  mean!  the  Interim  contain- 
ment of  waste  after  ge  neratlon  and  prior  to 
final  disposal.  If  any  si  ch  containment  lasts 
2  years  or  more,  it  shall  be  considered  final 
disposal  rather  than  s  orage  of  waste; 

(24)  "transport"  means  the  movement  of 
waste  from  the  point  cf  generation  through 
any  Intermediate  transl  er  points  to  the  point 
of  treatment,  storage  recovery,  or  final 
disposal: 

(25)  "treatment"  mjans  any  activity  or 
processing  designed  to  change  the  physical 
form  or  the  chemical  ;omposltlon  of  waste 
so  as  to  render  It  nonh(  izardous,  less  hazard- 
ous, safer  for  transport,  or  recoverable; 

(26)  "treatment  facility"  means  a  location 
at  which  waste  is  sutjected  to  treatment. 
The  term  may  Include  1 1  facility  where  waste 
has  been  generated; 

(27)  "unsafe  waste  nianagement  practice" 
means  any  aspect  of  \faste  management  or 
any  method  used  in  arty  waste  disposal  sys- 
tem which  poses  an  un  reasonable  present  or 
potential  hazard  to  h  iman  health  or  the 
environment; 

(28)  "virgin  natural  resource  material"  or 
"virgin  material"  means  a  raw  material,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limit*  d  to,  previously  un- 
used copper,  alumlnun ,  lead,  zinc.  Iron,  or 
other  metal  or  metal  ere,  or  new  or  virgin 
textUe  material  which  1  as  useful  physical  or 
chemical  properties  which  exist,  unused,  In 
nature; 

(29)  "waste"  means  any  discarded,  dis- 
posed, unused,  or  othei'wlse  unusable  solid, 
liquid,  or  semisolid  mjatertal  or  materials. 
The  term  shall  not  Include  any  source  ma- 
terial, special  nuclear  material,  or  byproduct 
material  subject  to  regulation  or  control 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.): 

(30)  "waste  disposal  i  ystem"  means  a  sys- 
tem for  the  collection,  storage,  transport, 
treatment,  utilization,  processing,  or  final 
disposal  of  waste,  Incl  idlng  its  conversion 
Into  energy  or  recycled  jmaterlals;  and 

(31)  "waste  management"  means  the  sys- 
tematic control  of  the  g  eneratlon,  collection, 
processing,  recycling,  ncovery,  or  final  dts- 
storage,  transport,  tr^tment,  utilization, 
posal  of  waste. 
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TRANSPOETATION    BATES    FOR    RECOVERED 
BIATERIALS 

SEC  4.  (a)  Rate  Polict. — The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall,  by  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  make  such  changes  In  the 
rates  charged  by  common  carriers  subject  to 
its  Jurisdiction  as  are  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  promote  the  movement  by  such  car- 
riers of  recycled  materials,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible lawful  rates  compatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  transportation  service: 
Provided,  That  no  Investigation  or  proceed- 
ing resulting  from  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  permitted  to  delay  the  deci- 
sion of  cases  now  pending  before  such  Com- 
mission involving  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  recovered  materials,  but  such  csises  shall 
be  decided  In  accordance  vrlth  this  section. 

(b)  Intervention. — ^The  Administrator 
shall  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  the  directives  of  this  section  are 
carried  out  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The 
Administrator  Is  authorized.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  such  responsibility,  to  initiate  and 
intervene  In  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  shaU  have  such  standing  in  such 
proceedings  and  with  respect  to  commencing 
or  participating  In  any  appeal  from  any 
agency  action  by  the  Commission,  as  is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  In  the  discharge  of 
such  responsibility.  Attorneys  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  may  appear  for  and  rep- 
resent him. 

(c)  Unreasonable  and  Discriminatory 
Rates. — (1)  In  addition  to  all  other  obli- 
gations imposed  by  law,  the  Commission  shall 
not  approve,  authorize,  or  allow  any  car- 
rier subject  to  ius  jurisdiction  to  put  Into 
effect  any  rate  or  charge  Increase  for  the 
transportation  of  any  recovered  material  If 
such  rate  or  charge  Increase  Is  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory or,  in  the  case  of  movements  In 
Interstate  commerce,  unreasonable  by  com- 
parison with  any  such  Increase  or  any  exist- 
ing rate  or  charge  by  such  carrier  for  the 
transportation  of  any  virgin  material  which 
competes  with  such  recovered  material. 

(2)  In  addition  to  all  other  obligations 
Imposed  by  law,  It  .shall  be  unlawful  for  (A) 
any  common  carrier  by  rail,  water,  or  motor 
vehicle  subject  to  financial  regulation  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1  et 
seq.)  or  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  (46  U  S.C. 
801  et  seq.);  (B)  any  group,  conference,  or 
association  of  such  carriers;  or  (C)  any  of- 
ficer or  agent  thereof,  to  demand,  charge  op 
collect  any  rate  or  charge,  schedule  of  rates 
or  charges,  classification  or  tariff  for  the 
transportation  of  any  recovered  material  if 
such  rate,  charge,  schedule,  classification,  or 
tariff  is  unjustly  discriminatory  or,  to  the 
case  of  movements  In  Interstate  commerce, 
unreasonable  by  comparison  with  any  rate 
or  rate  charge,  schedule  of  rates  or  charges, 
classification  or  tariff  already  on  file,  filed, 
charged,  or  demanded  by  It  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  a  virgin  material  which  competes 
with  such  recovered  material. 

(d)  Complaints. — Any  Interested  person 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Commission 
alleging  that  rates,  charges,  or  tariffs  or  pro- 
posed rate  Increases  for  the  transportation 
of  any  recycled  material  subject  to  its  regu- 
latory Jurisdiction  are  unjustly  discrimina- 
tory or,  in  the  case  of  movements  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  unreasonable.  Upon  the  fil- 
ing of  any  such  complaint,  other  than  one 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  frivo- 
lous, the  Commission  shall  forward  a  copy 
thereof  to  any  carrier  whose  rates  or  proposed 
rate  Increases  are  challenged,  and  such  car- 
rier shall  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  answer  such  allegations  In  writing.  The 
Commission  shall  thereupon  Investigate  and, 
after  a  public  heartag,  make  a  determination. 
If  such  rates,  charges,  tariffs,  or  proposed  rate 
lncrea.ses  are  found  to  be  unjustly  discrimi- 
natory or,  to  the  case  of  movements  In  mter- 
state  commerce,  unreasonable,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  Issue  an  appropriate  order  which 
effectively    cancels   such    rates,    charges,    or 


tariffs  or  denies  such  rate  increases,  or  which 
modifies  or  alters  them  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  correct  any  such  unjust  discrimina- 
tion or,  in  the  case  of  movements  In  mter- 
state  commerce,  unreasonableness.  The  re- 
spondents shall  be  ordered  to  comply  with 
any  such  ruling. 

(e)  Proceedings. — (1)  In  any  proceeding 
under  this  section,  the  carriers  whcse  exist- 
ing or  proposed  rates  are  under  investigation 
shall  establish  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  on  the  record,  subject  to  cross-ex- 
amination, that  such  rates  are,  where  appli- 
cable, reasonable,  or  nondiscriminatory. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  make  specific 
findings  based  upon  appropriate  references 
to  the  record  with  respect  to  all  determma- 
tioixs  made  by  It  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. If  the  Commission  wishes  to  rely  on  its 
own  experts,  such  experts  shall  Introduce  all 
their  evidence  in  the  record,  subject  to  cross- 
examination. 

(3)  With  respect  to  determinations  re- 
quired under  this  section,  any  facts  or  con- 
clusions offered  In  evidence  by  any  govern- 
ment agency  which  has  specific  expertise  In 
a  relevant  matter  such  as  functional  equiva- 
lence, substltutablllty,  or  environmental  Im- 
pact and  the  degree  thereof,  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  true  unless  rebutted  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  give  full  pref- 
erence to  the  hearing  and  decision  of  such 
questions  and  shall  decide  them  as  speedily 
as  possible.  In  any  such  case,  the  Commission 
may  by  subpena  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  documents,  and  such  other  evidence 
as  may  be  required.  Attendance  of  witnesses 
and  production  of  evidence  in  response  to 
subpena  may  be  required  from  any  place  In 
the  United  States  to  any  designated  place  of 
hearing.  Persons  acting  under  subpena,  ex- 
cept employees  of  the  Commission,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are 
paid  for  appearances  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  Obedience  to  any  such  sub- 
pena shall,  on  application  of  the  Commis- 
sion, be  enforced  by  any  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding, deposltons,  written  Interrogatories, 
and  other  discovery  procedures  shall  be  avail- 
able to  any  party  thereto,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable. In  conformity  with  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  civil  proceedings  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Review. — Orders  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  or  enforcement 
by  any  appropriate  court  of  the  United 
States  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1  et 
seq.)  and  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  (46  U.S.C. 
801  et.  seq.). 

(g)  Presumption. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  recovered  material  which  Is  func- 
tionally or  technically  equivalent  to  or  sub- 
stltutable  for.  In  an  Industrial  or  manufac- 
turing process.  Including  an  energy  recovery 
or  resource  recovery  process,  a  virgin  natural 
resource  material  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
competitive  with  such  virgin  material  unless 
this  presumption  Is  rebutted  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

(h)  Definitions. — As  used  In  this  section, 
"the  Conunlsslon"  means,  to  the  extent  of 
applicable  jurisdiction,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  or  both. 

(1)  Regitlation. — The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(J)  Penalties. — Any  person  who  violates 
subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
*5,000  for  each  such  violation.  Such  penalty 
may  be  remitted  or  mitigated  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Commission  deems  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(k)     Studies. — (1)    The    Interstate    Com- 


merce Commission  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec 
retary  of  Ttansportatlon  and  the  Adminis- 
trator, shall  undertake  studies,  to  be  com 
pleted  within  2  years  of  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  this  Act,  of  the  need  and  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  transportation  rate  pollcj 
for  all  recoverable  materials  based  only  on  the 
type,  size,  and  kind  of  transportation  equip- 
ment used,  the  characteristics  of  movement 
services,    and    facilities    provided,    and    th« 
weight  and/or  volume  of  the  shipment.  Suet 
studies  shall  Investigate  all  significant  lac 
tors  relevant  to  the  need  and  feasibility  ol 
such  a  rate  policy  mcludlng,  but  not  llmite<: 


(A)  the  current  transportation  rates  fo: ' 
recovered  materials  which  can  be  substltutec 
for  raw  materials  and  the  contributions  o: ' 
such  rates  to  carrier  revenues; 

(B)  the  similarities  or  differences  betweer 
transportation  costs  for  raw  materials  anc 
competing  recycled  materials; 

(C)  the  percentage  movement,  past  ant 
prospective,  or  recycled  materials  by  various 
modes  of  transportation; 

(D)  the  effects  of  rate  changes  on  the  pasi 
or  prospective  movement  of  recyclet 
materials; 

(E)  the  need  for  changes  In  transportatloi 
service  to  promote  the  movement  of  recyclec 
materials  and  the  Impact  of  such  change; 
or  shipper  utilization  of  service  Including 
(1)  the  Impact  of  rates  for  smgle  and  multi 
pie  movements  at  competitive  Intermoda 
rates  for  all  distances  which  can  be  serve* 
properly  by  water,  motor,  and  rail  carrlei 
meeting  the  long  run  marginal  cost  for  thai 
movement;  (11)  the  Impact  of  regularity  a\ 
service  allowances  which  reflect  the  rat( 
of  utilization  of  services  provided:  (ill)  th« 
impact  of  service  charges  and  allovance! 
which  reflect  the  peak  and  off-peak  natur< 
of  transportation  movements  and  their  re 
latlonshlp  to  traffic  patterns;  (Iv)  equipment 
changes  which  would  make  It  possible  In  ai: 
Instances  for  shippers  or  receivers  to  furnlsl; 
their  own  equipment  If  they  so  desire;  and 

(F)  the  level  of  rates  that  should  be  pale 
to  support  service  Improvement. 

(2)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsslor 
and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  Ir 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  TranS' 
portatlon  and  the  Administrator,  shall  con 
duct  a  study  and  Investigation  to  be  com- 
pleted wlthm  three  years  of  the  date  ol 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  of  the  exteni 
to  which  the  transportation  rate  structuw 
of  recycled  materials  is  unjustly  dlscrlmlna- 
tory  or.  In  the  case  of  Interstate  commerce 
unreasonable.  In  the  conduct  of  such  studj 
and  mvestlgatlon,  the  Commission  shall  re 
view  the  significant  rates  which  are  com 
ponents  of  such  rate  structure.  Such  studj 
shall  Investigate  all  relevant  factors  Includ 
ing,  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  the  Impact  of  present  rates  on  the 
movement  of  recycled  materials; 

(B)  the  probable  Impact  of  changes  in  pres 
ent  rates  on  the  movement  of  recovered 
materials; 

(C)  the  probable  Impact  of  Increased  move 
ments  of  recycled  materials  on  the  amount 
of  waste  which  must  be  ultimately  disposed 
of  and  the  depletion  of  vlrgto  natural  re- 
sources in  the  United  States; 

(D)  the  substltutablllty  of  recycled  ma- 
terials for  raw  materials  to  the  production 
process  and  the  Impact  of  substltuttog  re 
cycled  materials  for  raw  materials  In  that 
process;  and 

(E)  the  extent  of  competition  between  raw 
materials  and  recycled  materials  which  can 
be  substituted  for  such  raw  materials  m  the 
production  process. 
To  the  extent  that  such  rate  structure  or 
rates  are  found  to  be  unjustly  discrimina- 
tory or,  m  the  case  of  mterstate  commerce, 
unreasonable,  the  Commission  shall  alter 
or  modify  such  rates  to  correct  such  unjust 
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discrimination  or,  In  the  case  of  Interstate 
commerce,  unreasonableness. 

(3)  Upon  completion  of  such  studies,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  shall  each 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  detailing  the 
resiuts  of  their  respective  studies  and  setting 
forth,  in  addition  to  their  findings  under 
paragraphs  (l)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
<A)  the  effect  on  the  environment  of  trans- 
portation rates  for  and  treatment  of  recycled 
materials;  (B)  any  changes  In  such  rates  and 
treatment  that  would  improve  environmental 
quality;  (C)  any  such  changes  that  would 
reduce  depletion  of  the  Nation's  virgin  nat- 
ural resources;  and  (D)  any  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  implement  the  findings  and  report. 

(1)  Reseakch  and  Demonstration. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral JlEwltlme  Commission,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  establish  a  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  program 
which  shall  be  coordinated  by  such  Secretary. 
Such  program  shall  develop  and  improve 
transport  terminal  operations,  transport  serv- 
ice characteristics,  transport  equipment,  and 
collection  and  processing  methods  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  competitive  and 
efficient  transportation  of  recycled  materials. 

RECLAIMED  MATERIALS  PREFERENCE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  General. — A  procuring  agency 
shall  comply  with  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  this  section  and  any  regulations  issued 
under  this  section,  with  respect  to  any  pur- 
chase or  acquisition  of  any  property  having 
a  fair  market  value  of  $5,000  or  more  and 
with  respect  to  any  purchase  or  acquisition 
on  a  recurring  or  continuing  basis  of  the 
same  or  a  functionally  equivalent  material, 
product,  or  item  where  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  quantity  thereof  purchased  or  ac- 
quired In  the  course  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  was  $5,000  or  more. 

(b)  Requirements. — (1)  With  respect  to 
procurement  Items  purchased  through  ad- 
vertisements for  bids,  no  procurement  shall 
be  made  of  any  such  Item  unless  It  Is,  by 
comparison  with  competing  Items  offered  for 
sale  by  suppliers,  composed  of  the  greatest 
percentage  of  reclaimed  materials  and  is,  to 
the  greatest  extent,  recyclable  or  reusable 
following  the  use  for  which  It  Is  designed  or 
used,  whenever  a  significant  difference  exists 
between  such  item  and  competing  Items  with 
respect  to  such  characteristics. 

(2)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  procure- 
ment by  a  procuring  agency  if  the  procure- 
ment Item  which  meets  such  requirements 
and  regulations  (A)  is  not  reasonably  avail- 
able within  a  reasonable  period  of  time;  (B) 
does  not  meet  reasonable  performance  stand- 
ards set  by  such  agency;  (C)  is  only  available 
at  a  price  which  unreasonably  exceeds  the 
current  market  price  for  competing  items; 
or  In  any  situation  In  which  such  procuring 
agency  for  good  cause  finds  that  such  re- 
quirements are  impracticable,  unnecessary, 
or  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

(3;  Each  procuring  agency  shall  make  Its 
own  determinations  and  findings  with  re- 
spect to  the  characteristics  of  procurement 
Items  and  competing  items  and  the  question 
of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  thU 
section.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  through 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the 
Administrator  shall  assist  any  procuring 
agency  in  making  any  such  determinations 
or  findings  upon  request  in  writing  from 
such  agency.  In  case  of  any  dispute  between 
a  procuring  agency  and  a  prospective  sup- 
plier with  respect  to  any  such  determination 
or  findings,  the  dispute  shall  be  arbitrated 
by  a  board  consisting;  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
the  Administrator,  or  their  duly  designated 
representatives.  Any  decision  of  such  board 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  the  parties. 
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(4)  Each  prospectiye 
such  information  to 
necessary  to  enable 
with  the  requlremei^s 

(c)  Guidelines. — ' 
consultation  with 
eral   Services  and 
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implementation  of 
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— A  procuring  agency 

extent  practicable, 

or  the  management  of 

it  In  a  waste-manage- 

naxtmlzes  resource  and 


Sec.  6.  (a)   GENERi  l 
shall,  to  the  maxlnjum 
manage  or  arrange 
waste  generated  by 
ment  facility  which 
energy  recovery 

(b)  Other 
the  foregoing,  each 
any  other  Federal 
be  subject  to  the 
of  this  Act  with  res; 
ated,  transported, 
of  by  It. 

minimization  of  needless  and  dangerous 

W  ISTE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Genera;  .. — As  soon  and  as  often 
as  is  feasible,  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate, and  from  tli  le  to  time  revise,  stand- 


. — In  addition  to 

procuring  agency   (and 

a  ;ency  or  facility)   shall 

rei  [ulrements  of  section  8 

1  lect  to  all  waste  gener- 

st^red,  or  finally  disposed 


manufacture   and   dls- 
products  In  commerce 


to  the  extent  necesmry  to  protect  hiiman 
health  and  the  envli  onment  against  unrea- 
sonable burdens  or  r  sks  associated  with  the 
disposal  of  such  prcx  tucts  or  to  prevent  the 
unreasonable  depletion  of  any  virgin  natural 
resource.  Such  a  stahdard  may  be  promul- 
gated, by  regulation  ^nd  only  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Administrator  that  (1)  regulations 
Issued  under  the  Cljan  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1857)  the  Federal  V'ater  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  466),  3r  section  8  of  this  Act 
cannot  protect  as  (ffectlvely  against  such 
burdens  or  risks;  or  2)  a  standard  is  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  t  a  prevent  unreasonable 
depletion  of  a  virgin  natural  resource.  Such 
a  standard  may  (A)  prohibit  or  suspend  the 
manufacture,  distrib  itlon,  or  sale  of  a  prod- 
uct In  commerce;  (B  restrict  the  manner  in 
which  a  product  ma]  l>e  distributed,  sold,  or 
utilized  in  commerc  e;  (C)  declare  that  a 
product,  to  be  dlstr  buted  or  sold  in  com- 
merce, must  contain  a  specified  percentage 
of  reclaimed,  recover  sd,  reusable,  or  recycla- 
ble materials;  (D)  Ueclare  that  a  product, 
to  be  distributed  or  i  lold  In  commerce,  must 
not  contain  more  th  m  a  specified  quantity 
of  identified  compon  snt  materials  which  are 
determined  to  produ:e  adverse  effects  upon 
disposal;  or  (E)  any  <  ombinatlon  of  the  fore- 
going. The  promulg  itlon  of  any  standard 
under  this  section  si  all  be  considered  a  ma- 
jor Federal  action  sl|  :nlflcantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  hum  m  environment  within 
the  meaning  of  sectii  m  102(2)  (c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environment  Policy  Act  of  1969,  and 
the  provisions  of  sue  i  section  102(2)  (c)  and 
all  other  sections  of  such  Act  shall  apply  to 
each  such  action. 

(b)  Seizure.— (1)  The  Administrator,  or 
upon  his  request  th«  Attorney  General,  may 
initiate  an  action  In  an  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  1  Itates  against  any  prod- 
uct which  constltub  s  an  Imminent  hazard 
as  described  in  sectlm  20(d)  of  this  Act  or 
against  any  product  svhich  is  manufactured, 
distributed,  sold,  or  utilized  m  violation  of 
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a  standard  promulgat  sd  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  a  finding  made  imder  sub- 
section  (c)  (1)  of  thla  section  for  seizure  and 
condemnation  of  such  product. 

(2)  In  any  such  ac  ;lon,  such  product  may 
be  proceeded  against  by  process  of  libel  for 
its  seizure  and  condemnation  within  any 
Judicial  district  in  which  it  is  found.  Pro- 
ceedings  and  cases  shi  ill  conform  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  procecdlnj  s  In  rem  In  admlrallty. 

(3)  Upon  the  entrj  of  an  order  of  seizure 
and  condemnation  unper  this  subsection,  the 
product  against  whici  such  order  is  entered 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale 
vmder  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the 
court,  or  it  shall  be  released  to  its  owner,  or 
a  designated  responsible  person  who  inter- 
vened in  the  proceeding  as  a  claimant,  to  be 
destroyed  or  brought!  Into  compliance  with 
applicable  requirements  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  duly  authorized  agent  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Any  such  sale  shall  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  th*  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  sale  is  conducted.  The  proceeds 
of  such  sale,  minus  expenses  of  sale  and 
costs,  shall  be  paid  t4  the  United  States  for 


deposit  in   the   Trea 
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bond  payable  to  thej  United  States  condl 
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sued under  this  sectlot,  except  that  no  prod- 
uct may  be  exported  if  the  Administrator 
finds  that  such  prodvirt  will,  upon  final  dis- 
posal following  expont  and  use,  directly  or 
Indirectly  pose  an  unreasonable  threat  to 
the  health  of  humans  within  the  United 
States  or  to  the  environment  of  the  United 
States.  The  Adminlstrktor,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Secretary  tof  State,  shall  furnish 
a  notice  of  the  Inforinktion  in  his  possession, 
with  respect  to  a  product  and  applicable 
standards,  and  shall  inake  available  at  cost 
any  such  information  requested,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  forelj;n  nation  to  which  an 
identified  product  or  class  of  products  is  or 
may  be  exported,  wiere  such  product  U 
covered  by  a  standai  d  promulgated  tinder 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  but  Is  ex- 
empted from  the  app;  Icatlon  of  such  stand- 
ard by  this  paragraph. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  shaU 
refuse  entry  Into  the  United  States,  or  ad- 
mission for  delivery  of  any  product  offered 
for  entry,  which  fails  o  conform  with  an  ap- 
plicable standard  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  Such  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  consignee  of  such  product  of 
such  refusal  of  entry  together  with  the  rea- 
son therefor.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

(A)  shall  cause  the  disposal  or  storage  (in 
accordance  with  suchi  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe)  of  such  pioduct  If  it  is  not  re- 
turned to  its  nation  c  f  origin  or  transported 
to  any  other  foreign  r  atlon  within  3  months 
after  such  notlflcatloi  of  the  consignee;  or 

(B)  may  deliver  sucli  product  to  the  con- 
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slgnee  pending  examination  and  final  deci- 
sion If  such  consignee  (1)  executes  a  bond 
payable  to  the  United  States  in  a  face 
amount  equal  to  the  full  invoice  value  of 
such  product  and  any  duty  thereon;  and  (11) 
agrees  that  the  full  amount  of  such  bond 
shall  be  forfeited  if  he  refuses  to  return  such 
property  to  the  custody  of  such  Secretary 
upon  demand.  All  charges  for  storage,  cart- 
age, and  labor  on  any  product  refused  ad- 
mission for  delivery  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee 
thereof  and,  until  payment,  shall  constitute 
a  lien  against  any  other  products  Imported 
by  such  owner  or  consignee. 

(d)  State  Authoritt. — (1)  If  the  Admin- 
istrator has  promulgated  a  standard  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  made  a  find- 
ing under  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  a  product,  no  State  or  local 
government  may  Impose  requirements  which 
are  different  therefrom. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  by  regulation, 
upon  the  petition  of  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  at  his  own  initiative,  exempt 
State  and  local  governments  from  the  pro- 
hibitions of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  State  or  local  require- 
ment which  Is  more  stringent  than  the  cor- 
responding Federal  requirement,  if  such  ex- 
emption will  not,  through  difficulties  in  mar- 
keting, distribution,  or  other  factors,  result 
In  placing  an  unreasonable  burden  upon 
commerce. 

UNSAFE    WASTE    MANAGEMENT    PRACTICES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  General. — As  soon  as  feasible, 
but  no  later  than  18  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  Issue,  and  may  from  time 
to  time  thereafter  modify,  final  regulations 
establishing  (1)  standards  for  the  regula- 
tion and  elimination  of  unsafe  waste  man- 
agement practices,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section;  (2)  permit  re- 
quirements for  certain  generators  of  haz- 
ardous waste  and  operators  of  waste  treat- 
ment or  disposal  sites  or  facilities,  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section; 
and  (3)  standards  for  State  programs  de- 
signed to  regulate  and  eliminate  unsafe 
waste  management  practices.  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Standards. — (1)  Regulations  Issued 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  shall 
Include  minimum  performance  standards 
with  respect  to  the  methods,  techniques,  and 
practices  of  waste  management  which  are 
reasonably  necessary  or  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect human  health  and  the  environment 
against  risks  associated  with  unsafe  man- 
agement of  wastes.  Such  standards  shall 
specify,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  accept- 
able criteria  for  the  location,  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  and  maintenance 
of  waste  treatment  and  disposal  sites  and 
facilities.  Including,  where  appropriate,  spec- 
ifications that  such  sites  and  facilities  be 
constructed  or  operated  by  regional  authori- 
ties consisting  of  more  than  one  State  or 
political  subdivision.  Such  standards  shall 
take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  waste 
and  shall  provide  the  maximum  feasible  pro- 
tection for  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

(2)  In  developing  such  standards,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider  all  factors  rele- 
vant to  protection  of  human  health  and  the 
environment,  including  the  likelihood  and 
extent  of  contamination  of  ground  or  sur- 
face waters;  the  likelihood  and  extent  of  air 
pollution;  any  potential  hazards  to  trans- 
portation modes  or  facilities;  the  relationship 
of  disposal  site  and  facility  locations  to  po- 
tential risks  and  hazards  resulting  from  de- 
composition of  waste;  risk  of  surface  and 
subsurface  fires  at  disposal  sites  and  facili- 
ties; and  any  other  matters  affecting  human 
health  or  the  environment  arising  out  of  or 
in  the  course  of  waste  management. 


(3)  No  regulation  shall  be  issued  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  any  effluent  or  emis- 
sion unless  the  Administrator  finds  that  such 
effluent  or  emission  cannot  be  as  effectively 
controlled  by  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended, 
or  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  sunended. 

(c)  PERMrrs. — (1)  Regulations  issued  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  shall 
mandate  that  a  person  obtain  from  the  State 
and  retain  a  generator's  or  operator's  permit, 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  if  such  person  is 
a  generator  of  a  significant  amount  of  haz- 
ardous waste,  as  determined  by  regulation  by 
the  Administrator,  or  if  such  person  is  an 
operator  of  a  waste  treatment  or  disposal  site 
or  facility  which  is  of  such  a  nature  or  char- 
acter as  to  pose  significant  risks  to  human 
health  or  the  environment,  as  determined  by 
regulation  by  the  Administrator. 

(2)  A  person  shall  not  qualify  for,  obtain, 
or  retain  a  generator's  permit  unless  he  (A) 
maintains  daily  records  which  Indicate  the 
amount  and  nature  of  all  hazardous  waste 
generated  and  the  treatment,  treatment  fa- 
cilities, and  disposal  sites  used  In  the  disposi- 
tion thereof;  (B)  labels  conspicuously  all 
containers  in  which  such  hazardous  waste 
is  stored  on  property  owned  by  the  genera- 
tor or  In  which  it  Is  transported  to  any  dis- 
posal site;  (C)  meets  or  exceeds  all  applica- 
ble standards  set  forth  in  regulations  issued 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  all 
applicable  State  standards  for  the  regula- 
tion and  elimination  of  unsafe  waste  man- 
agement practices;  (D)  except  where  the 
destination  is  property  owned  by  the  gen- 
erator, tran^orts  hazardous  waste  only  to 
waste  treatment  or  disposal  sites  facilities 
which  have  qualified  for  and  been  granted 
a  waste  disposal  permit;  (E)  submits  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  applicable  permit-grant- 
ing authority,  on  a  form  prepared  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator;  (P)  submits 
to  inspection  of  records  and  operations  to  de- 
termine compliance  with  permit  require- 
ments in  accordance  with  section  18(b)  of 
this  Act;  (G)  compiles  with  any  special  con- 
ditions Imposed  by  the  permit-granting  au- 
thority; and  (H)  operates  consistently  with 
any  applicable  State  comprehensive  plan  de- 
veloped under  section  10  of  this  Act. 

(3)  A  person  shall  not  qualify  for.  obtain, 
or  retain  an  operator's  permit  unless  he  (A) 
meets  or  exceeds  all  applicable  standards 
set  forth  In  regulations  Issued  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  and  all  applica- 
ble State  standards  for  the  regulation  and 
elimination  of  unsafe  waste  management 
practices;  and  (B)  refuses  to  accept  for  treat- 
ment or  disposal  waste  which  is  labeled  or 
containerized  in  violation  of  applicable  stand- 
ards if  he  knows  or  reasonably  should  have 
known  such  waste  to  be  so  labeled  or  con- 
tainerized. 

(d)  Program  Standards. — Regulations  is- 
sued under  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  section 
shall  mandate  that,  at  a  minimum,  an  ac- 
ceptable State  program  for  the  regulation 
and  elimination  of  unsafe  waste  manage- 
ment practices  shall  require  that — 

(1)  any  person  in  the  State  generating 
hazardous  waste  or  operating  a  waste  treat- 
ment or  disposal  site  or  facility  In  the  State 
shall  obtain  from  the  State  a  generator's  or 
operator's  permit  where  such  a  permit  Is  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
reg\ilatlons  Issued  thereunder.  Such  a  permit 
shall  not  be  issued,  and  if  issued  shall  be  sus- 
pended or  revoked,  if  a  person  falls  to  comply 
with  any  applicable  requirement  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  or  any  ap- 
plicable State  requirement  for  the  regulation 
and  elimination  of  unsafe  waste  management 
practices.  The  State  shall  conduct  a  sufficient 
number  of  Inspections  annually  to  Insure  full 
compliance  with  such  permit  requirements: 

(2)  all  persons  generating,  transporting. 


treating,  disposing,  or  otherwise  managing 
wastes  within  the  State  meet  or  exceed  any 
State  or  Federal  standard  or  requirement 
with  respect  to  the  regulation  and  elimina- 
tion of  unsafe  waste  management  practices 
(Including  any  State  requirement  needed  to 
Implement  Federal  requirements  under  this 
section);  and 

(3)  State  autnorlty  with  respect  lo  th« 
regulation  and  elimination  of  unsafe  wast( 
management  practices  resides  in  an  agencj 
or  agencies  which  (A|  are  responsive  to  th< 
needs  of  human  health  and  the  environment; 
(B)  are  authorized  to  exercise  and  do  exer- 
cise adequate  regulatory  authority;  (C)  art 
authorized  and  adequately  staffed  to  conduct 
comprehensive  and  detailed  investigations 
Into  any  aspect  of  unsafe  waste  management 
practices;  (D)  establish  and  enforce  ade- 
quately regulations,  practices,  and  provlslont 
which  are  consistent  with  the  provisions  ol 
and  the  regulations  under  this  Act;  and  (E) 
make  provision  for  public  participation.  In- 
cluding notice  and  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing  prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  genera- 
tor's or  operator's  permit. 

(e)  Effect  on  State  Laws. — (1)  Nothlnf 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  tc 
prevent  any  State  or  local  government  from 
imposing  any  requirements  or  standardi 
which  are  more  stringent  than  those  impose<j 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  No  State  or  local  government  shall  Im- 
pose, with  respect  to  waste  originating  in  anj 
other  Jurisdiction,  any  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  transport,  storage,  or  final  disposal 
which  are  more  stringent  than  the  require- 
ments applicable  to  waste  originating  wlthii . 
the  area  of  Its  own  jurisdiction  or  which  dls  ' 
criminate   In  any  other  way  against  wast  i 
originating  within  any  other  Jurisdictlmi 

STATE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.   9.    (a)    General. — Within   18   month  i 
after  the  issuance  of  final  regulations  unde  ■ 
section  8  of  this  Act,  and  in  accordance  wlti  i 
such  regulations  and  such  section,  each  Stat)  \ 
shall  develop  a  program  for  the  regulation 
and  elimination  of   unsafe   waste   manage 
ment  practices.  Such  program  shall  be  sub  ■ 
mitted   to   the   Administrator  for   approval , 
and   upon   approval   shall   go  Into  effect.  I ; 
any  State  falls  to  develop  or  submit  such  i . 
program  to  the  Administrator,  or  if  it  falls , 
within  a  reasonable  time,  to  make  such  re 
visions  In  the  program  developed  and  sub 
mitted  as  the  Administrator  determines  t<  i 
be  necessary,   the  Administrator  shall  Issui  i 
regulations  establishing  an  Interim  progran  i 
for  such  State.  Ninety  days  thereafter  sucl. 
Interim  program  shall  go  into  effect  in  sucl . 
State,   except  that  the   Administrator  ma; 
extend  such  effective  date  for  cause.  If  thi  i 
Administrator  determines,  following  his  ap 
proval  of  a  State  program,  that  revisions  o  ■ 
corrections    therein    are    needed    to    compl; 
with  additions  to  or  revisions  in  Federal  pro  • 
gram  standards,  or  that  such  prcgram  Is  no  ; 
being  adequately  administered  or  enforced 
he  shall  notify  the  affected  State  and  requesi 
corrective   action  within  a  reasonable   tlm« 
certain.  If  such  corrective  action  Is  not  taker 
timely,  the   Administrator  is  authorized   t<: 
withdraw   his   prior   approval   of   such   pro- 
gram and  proceed  as  if  such  State  had  faUeti 
to  submit  a  program  for  approval.  If.  at  anj 
time  after  an  Interim  progrem  Is  established 
or  in  effect  In  a  State,  the  Administratoi 
makes  a  determination  that  such  State  ha* 
developed  and  submitted  to  him  an  adequat« 
program,  including  any  revisions  determined 
by  him  to  be  necessary  and  any  requested 
corrective    action,   the    Administrator    shall 
authorize   such    State    program    to    go    intc 
effect  and  the  interim  program  to  cease  to  be 
In  effect  on  the  earliest  feasible  designated 
date. 

(b)  Review. — (l)  The  Administrator  shall 
periodically,  but  not  less  than  once  every  a 
years,  review  each  State  program  which  bat 
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been  approved  under  this  section  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  remains  in  accordance  with 
applicable  regulations  and  requirements  and 
to  evaluate  Its  effectiveness. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  simultaneously 
each  yeair  the  results  of  each  review  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection.  Including  any 
recommendations  lor  additional  Federal  ac- 
tivity or  legislation. 

(c)  Assistance. — (1)  The  Administrator 
shall  from  time  to  time  render  financial 
and  other  assistance  to  the  several  States 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  States  to 
develop,  implement,  and  enforce  State  pro- 
grams for  the  regulation  and  elimination  of 
unsafe  waste  management  practices.  Such 
assistance  shall  be  rendered  on  the  basis  of 
the  State's  population  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  unique  waste  management 
problems  which  require  special  attention: 
Provided,  That  no  such  payment  shall  be 
greater  than  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 
of  developing.  Implementing,  and  enforcing 
such  program. 

(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
terminate  any  assistance  under  this  Act  to 
any  State  upon  a  determination  that  such 
State  Is  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  that  there  is  no  reasonable  basis 
for  such  noncompliance. 

COMPBEHENSIVE    STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  10  (a)  Guidelines. — The  Administra- 
tor shall  consult  with  regional.  State,  and 
local  government  agencies  and  other  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  waste  management, 
resource  recovery,  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  energy  production,  and  human 
health  and  the  environment  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  appropriate  and  practical 
guidelines  for  waste  management  and  re- 
source recovery  systems  (Including  systems 
for  private  use) .  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  such  giildellnes  In 
preliminary  form  In  the  Federal  Register 
together  with  an  explanation  thereof  and 
reasons  therefor,  and  he  shall  invite  inter- 
ested persons  to  comment  thereon  in  writing 
and,  at  his  discretion.  In  public  hearing. 
Not  later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  final  guidelines,  which  shall 
be  consistent  with  standards  established  un- 
der section  8  of  this  Act  and  other  applicable 
laws  and  regulations,  to  promote  the  con- 
servation and  recovery  of  the  natural,  eco- 
nomic, and  energy  resources  of  the  Nation 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible.  Such  guide- 
lines shall  leave  to  the  States  maximum 
flexibility  as  to  the  means  for  meeting  the 
objective  of  the  preceding  sentence.  Such 
guidelines  may  be  amended  at  any  time,  by 
modification,  addition,  or  deletion  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator. 

(b)  State  Plan. — Within  4  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  each  State 
shall  prepare  a  coordinated  and  compre- 
hensive waste  management  and  resource  and 
energy  recovery  plan,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Administrator  and  in  accordance  with 
the  final  guidelines  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  Each  such  State 
plan  shall  include — 

(1)  a  complete  Inventory  and  detailed 
description  of  all  existing  waste  management 
systems  and  parts  thereof  and,  with  respect 
to  waste,  all  existing  treatment,  disposal, 
resource  recovery,  and  energy  recovery  sites 
and  facilities  in  the  State,  and  an  Inventory 
and  description  of  any  deficiencies  therein 
with  respect  to  the  State's  current  and  short- 
range  future  needs.  Such  Inventory  and 
description  shall  Include  (A)  all  franchises 
for  collection  or  other  waste  management 
cperailo.-is  granted  by  any  agency  of  the 
Stat*  or  any  of  Its  poUtlr^al  subdivisions 
Including,  with  respect  to  the  holder  thereof, 
his  name,  address,  and  telephone  number, 
the  area  covered  by  and  a  description  of  bis 
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agement; regulation  and  elimination  of  un- 
safe waste  management  practices;  re- 
search and  development;  Implementation 
of  Improved  methods  and  economies;  re- 
covery of  resources  from  waste;  conversion 
of  waste  Into  energy;  planning;  and  other 
aspects  of  waste  manajement.  Including  the 
development,  submission,  and  Implementa- 
tion of  programs  for  the  regulation  and 
elimination  of  unsafe  waste  management 
practices  under  section  9  of  this  Act  and  of 
comprehensive  State  p!  ans  under  section  10 
of  this  Act,  and  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional authorities  whe  lever  possible  to  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  a  ad  quality  of  waste 
management  practices; 

(b)  give  preference  under  this  Act,  with 
respect  to  equally  desei  Ting  and  eligible  ap- 
plications for  financia:  or  other  assistance, 
to  such  applications  as  are  submitted  by  re- 
gional authorities  or  vhlch  Involve  or  are 
based  on  cooperative  or  Joint  activities  or  ef- 
forts among  and  between  States  and/or  po- 
litical subdivisions  thei  EOf ;  and 

(c)  participate  in  th;  development  of  and 
encourage  the  enactmei  it  or  Issuance  of  more 
uniform  statutes  and  I'egulations  governing 
waste  management. 

RECOVERY    DEMONSTR  ITIONS    AND    OTHER 

assist  ^nce 
Sec  12.  fa)  General — The  Administrator, 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secrjtary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  administrators  of 
Federal  energy  programs,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  s  hall  conduct,  encoiir- 
age,  cooperate  with,  aiid  give  financial  and 
other  assistance  (Including  loan-guarantee 
assistance  as  authorized  by  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  sectlm  13  of  this  Act)  to 
appropriate  persons  in  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams, projects,  research  projects,  demon- 
strations, and  Investigitions  relating  to  the 
production  of  usable  lorms  of  energy  from 
waste  and  to  new  or  Improved  systems  of 
waste  management,  vrith  partlclular  em- 
phasis on  method  of  rexivering  resources  and 
energy  In  usable  forms  j  from  waste,  environ- 
mentally. Benign  methods  for  disposal  of 
residual  waste  foUowmg  recovery,  and  sys- 
tems integrating  recovery  methods  with  other 
forms  of  waste  management. 

(b)  Pilot  Plants  amr>  Dsmonstrations. — 
To  the  extent  practlcatfle  and  at  the  earliest 
feasible  date,  the  Administrator  shall  (l) 
assist,  at  the  culmination  of  any  successful 
recovery  research  projects,  the  construction 
of  experimental  pllot-pjant  faculties  for  the 
purpose  of  Investigating;  or  testing  the  tech- 
nological feasibility  of]  any  promising  new 
energy  or  resource  recovery  methods  or  tech- 
nology; and  (2)  demonstrate  each  such 
method  and  technology  which  is  evaluated 
affirmatively  at  such  piot-plant  stage.  Each 
such  demonstration  sh^U  Incorporate  new  or 
Innovative  technical  atjvances  or  shall  apply 
such  advances  to  differeint  clrcimistances  and 
conditions,  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
design  concepts  or  to  ;e8t  the  performance 
efficiency  and  economic^  feaslbUlty  of  a  par- 
ticular method  or  teclinology  I'nder  actual 
operational  conditions.  Each  such  demon- 
.stratlon  shall  be  so  panned  and  designed 
that  if  successful,  it  :an  be  expanded  or 
utilized  directly  as  a  :'ull -scale  operational 
energy  or  resource  recov  ery  facility. 

(c)  Reports. — The  Administrator  shall  re- 
port the  results  of  studies,  investigations, 
and  demonstrations  u  ider  this  section  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  an  an- 
nual basis. 

(d)  PROPRIETART  iNrORMATION  AND  PAT- 
ENTS.— Whenever,  undei  this  section  or  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  t  le  AdnUnlstrator  en- 
ters into  any  contract  or  other  agreement 
which  any  party  thersto  wlU  receive  any 
Federal  financial  assistiince,  such  agreement 
shall  provide  that,  as  a  londition  of  receiving 
such  assistance,  all  processes,  patents,  and 
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other  information  (whether  patented  or  un- 
patented. In  the  form  of  trade  secrets,  know- 
how,  proprietary  Information,  or  otherwise), 
which  result  In  whole  or  in  substantial  part, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  from  the  utilization 
of  such  assistance,  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  general  public  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  All  such  in- 
formation shall  be  made  available  by  any 
recipient  of  such  assistance  or  any  successor 
to  such  recipient  to  any  qualified  applicant, 
on  reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory  license 
terms  as  approved  by  the  Administrator, 
pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  at  such  time  as  the  stage  of 
commercial  application,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  has  been  reached:  Prxi- 
vided,  That  if  such  Information  resvUts  com- 
pletely from  Federal  financial  assistance, 
such  agreement  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator,  require  that  such  informa- 
tion become  the  property  of  the  United  States 
and  be  dedicated  to  unrestricted  public  use. 
If  any  party  holds  background  patents,  trade 
secrets,  know-how,  proprietary  Information, 
or  other  information  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "background  infomatlon")  which  will 
be  employed  in  the  proposed  project  or  under- 
taking resulting  In  whole  or  substantial  part, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  from  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act,  such  agreement 
shall  further  provide  that  such  background 
information  shall  also  be  made  available  in 
the  same  manner  to  any  qualified  applicant. 
License  terms  shall  take  into  account  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  commercial  viability  of  the 
total  process  or  system  was  achieved  with 
Federal  financial  assistance,  the  nature  of 
such  assistance,  and  the  reasonable  interests 
of  the  parties  and  the  public.  In  considering 
license  terms  for  approval,  the  Administrator 
shall  duly  evaluate  the  effects  of  such  terms 
on  competition  within  the  United  States. 

LOAN   GX7ARANTEE 

Sec.  13.  (a)  General. — The  Administrator 
Is  authorized.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  guaran- 
tee and  to  make  commitments  to  guarantee 
the  payment  of  interest  on,  and  the  principal 
balance  of  a  loan  or  other  obligation  in- 
curred by  any  State,  regional,  or  local  govern- 
ment agency,  or  any  other  Institution,  or- 
ganization, corporation,  partnership,  or  in- 
dividual for  the  purpose  of  financing  (1) 
construction  of  full-scale  operational  facili- 
ties for  energy  recovery,  resource  recovery, 
and  waste  management  or  (2)  demonstra- 
tions of  energy  recovery,  resource  recovery 
and  waste  management  systems  under  sec- 
tion 12  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  out- 
standing Indebtedness  guaranteed  under  this 
Act  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $825,000,000:  And 
provided  further.  That  no  guarantee  or  com- 
mitment to  guarantee  shall  be  undertaken 
under  this  Act  after  June  30,  1977.  Each 
application  for  such  a  guarantee  shall  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Administrator  in  such 
form  and  with  such  content  and  other  sub- 
missions as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
to  reasonably  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  Each  guarantee  and  commit- 
ment to  guarante  shall  be  extended  In  such 
form,  under  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  appropriate.  Each  gtiarantee 
and  commitment  to  guarantee  shall  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  holder  of  the  obligation  to 
which  such  guarantee  or  commitment  ap- 
plies. The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
approve  any  modification  of  any  provision 
of  a  guarantee  or  a  commitment  to  guaran- 
tee such  an  obligation,  including  the  rate 
of  interest,  time  of  payment  of  interest  or 
principal,  security,  or  any  other  terms  or 
conditions,  upon  a  finding  by  the  Admin- 
istrator that  such  modification  Is  equitable, 
not  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  been  consented  to  by  the 
holder  of  such  obligation. 


(b)  Crtteria. — The  Administrator  shall 
guarantee  or  make  a  commitment  to  guar- 
antee under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
with  respect  to  a  facility,  only  If — 

(1)  such  facility  will  be  constructed,  op- 
erated, and  maintained  in  accordance  with 
any  applicable  approved  program,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  9  of  this  Act,  and  any  ap- 
plicable approved  comprehensive  State  plan, 
in  accordance  with  section  10  of  this  Act; 

(2)  such  facility  will  be  constructed,  oper- 
ated, and  maintained  In  accordance  with  any 
applicable  standards  or  regulations  duly  Is- 
sued by  the  Administrator. 

(3)  such  facility  shall  be  capable  of  per- 
forming its  Intended  function  In  the  most 
efficient  manner  practicable;  and 

(4)  no  other  means  of  financing  or  refi- 
nancing such  facility  is  reasonably  available 
to  the  applicant. 

(c)  Charges. — (1)  The  Administrator  shall 
charge  and  ccdlect  such  amounts  as  he  may 
deem  reasonable  for  the  investigation  of  ap- 
plications for  a  guarantee,  for  the  appraisal 
of  properties  offered  as  security  for  a  guar- 
antee, and  for  the  Issuance  of  commitments 
to  guarantee. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  set  a  premium 
charge  of  not  more  than  1  per  centum  per 
year  for  a  loan  or  other  obligation  guar- 
anteed under  this  section. 

(d)  Validitt. — No  guarantee  or  commit- 
ment to  guarantee  an  obligation  entered  into 
by  the  Administrator  shall  be  terminated, 
canceled  or  otherwise  revoked,  except  In 
accordance  with  resisonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  Such  a 
guarantee  or  commitment  to  a  guarantee 
shall  be  conclvislve  evidence  that  the  tmder- 
lylng  obligation  Is  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  that  such  obli- 
gation has  been  approved  end  is  legal  as  to 
principal,  interest,  and  other  terms.  Such  a 
guarantee  or  commitment  shall  be  valid  and 
Incontestable  in  the  hands  of  a  holder  as  of 
the  date  when  the  Administrator  entered  in- 
to the  contract  of  guarantee  or  commitment 
to  gtiarantee,  except  as  to  fraud,  duress,  mu- 
tual mistake  of  fact,  or  material  misrepre- 
sentation by  or  involving  such  holder. 

(e)  Default. — (1)  If  there  is  a  defatUt  by 
the  obligor  In  any  payment  of  Interest  or 
principal  due  under  an  obligation  guaran- 
teed by  the  Administrator  imder  this  section 
and  such  default  has  continued  for  60  days, 
the  holder  of  such  obligation  or  his  agents 
have  the  right  to  demand  payment  of  such 
unpaid  amount  from  the  Administrator. 
Within  such  period  as  may  be  specified  in 
the  guarantee  or  related  agreements,  but  not 
later  than  45  days  from  the  date  of  such  de- 
mand, the  Administrator  shall  promptly  pay 
to  the  obligee  or  his  agent  the  unpaid  Inter- 
est on  and  unpaid  principal  of  the  obligation 
guaranteed  by  the  Administrator  as  to  which 
the  obligor  has  defaulted,  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  that  there  was  no  default  by  the 
obligor  In  the  payment  of  Interest  or  princi- 
pal or  that  such  default  has  been  remedied. 

(2)  If  ihe  Administrator  makes  a  payment 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  he 
shall  have  all  rights  specified  in  the  guar- 
antee or  related  agreements  with  respect  to 
any  security  which  he  held  with  respect  to 
the  guarantee  of  such  obligation,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  authority  to  comolete. 
maintain,  operate,  lease,  sell,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  property  acquired  piursuant  to 
such  guarantee  or  related  agreements. 

(3)  If  there  is  a  default  under  ai^y  guar- 
antee or  commitment  to  guarantee  an  obli- 
gation, the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General.  Upon  such  notification,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  take  such  action 
against  the  obligor  or  any  other  parties  liable 
thereunder  as  is.  In  his  discretion,  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  holder  of  such  obligation  shall  make 
available  to  the  United  States  all  records  and 
evidence  necessarj-  to  prosecute  any  such 
suit. 


GRANTS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  General. — The  Admlnistrato: 
Is  authorized.  In  accordance  with  the  provi 
slons  of  this  section,  to — 

(1)  make  grants  to  a  regional  authority, 
State  or  local  government  agency,  or  an;  ■ 
other  person  for  the  construction  of  energ;  ■ 
recovery,  reoource  recovery,  and  waste  dis  ■ 
posal  and  treatment  sites  and  facilities,  in  ac  • 
cordance  with  the  findings  required  pursuan  , 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

(2)  make  grants  to  a  regional  authority, 
State  or  local  government  agency,  or  an; ' 
other  person  for  the  purpose  of  waste  man  ■ 
agement  (including  resource  and  energy  re  ■ 
coveryj  operation  and  maintenance,  lu  ac  • 
cordance  with  the  findings  required  pursuan  ; 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section; 

(3)  make  grants  to.  and  contracts  with,  n 
regional  authority.  State  or  local  governmen  ; 
agency,  or  any  other  person  for  the  purpose  o  '. 
developing,  expanding,  or  otherwise  carryini ; 
out  programs  designed  to  train  individual » 
for  occupations  relating  to  energy  and  re . 
source  recovery,  collection,  transport,  stor. 
age,  treatment,  and  final  disposal  of  waste;  o  r 
the  administration  of  programs  of  wast  s 
management. 

(bt  Construction  Grants. — A  grant  shal  I 
be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section  only  upon  a  finding  that  the  pro  • 
posed  site  or  facility — 

(1)  will  be  constructed,  operated,  an  I 
maintained  in  accordance  with  (A)  an  r 
applicable  approved  State  program,  in  ac  • 
cordance  with  section  9  of  this  Act;  (Bi 
any  applicable  approved  comprehensive  Stat » 
plan,  in  accordance  with  section  10  of  thi  i 
Act;  (C)  any  applicable  standards  duly  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator;  and  (D)  an  f 
applicable  provisions  of  other  Federal,  Stati . 
and  local  law; 

(2)  will  be  used  to  dispose  of,  to  recover 
resources  or  energy  from,  or  to  treat  waste 
collected  from  or  furnished  by  the  public 
or  generated  as  a  byproduct  of  any  Industrla  1, 
agricultural,  or  commercial  operation; 

(3)  cannot  X casonably  be  financed  throug  i 
any  other  available  means  Including  loa  i 
guarantees  extended  under  section  13  of  thj  b 
Act: 

(4)  is  likely,  by  comparison  with  existing 
sites  or  facilities  In  the  same  area,  to  reduqe 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  the  projectett 
economic  and  social  costs  of  waste  managel- 
ment  or  resource  or  energy  recovery  durinj 
the  period  that  it  is  expected  to  continue 
In  operation;  and 

(5)  will  facilitate  compliance  with  stand- 
ards, promiUgated  by  the  Administrate  r 
under  this  Act,  or  by  any  State. 

(c)  Operation  and  Maintenance. — A  grar  t 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (3  i 
of  this  section  only  upon  a  finding  that — 

(1)  the  waste  management  program  wlti 
respect  to  which  such  grant  Is  made  (A)  wl  1 
facilitate  compliance  by  the  applicant  wlti 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Administrate  r 
under  this  Act  or  by  any  State;  (B)  wlU  r«  - 
suit  In  a  significant  benefit  to  human  healt  i 
or  the  environment:  (C)  will  be  conducte  1 
and  maintained  In  the  most  efficient  pract!  - 
cable  manner;  and  (D)  makes  separate  pre- 
vision for  financing  any  Increase  In  labor  cr 
other  costs  which  are  unrelated  to  the  la- 
provement  of  such  program;   and 

(2)  any  site  or  facility  with  respect  Id 
which  such  grant  is  made  will  be  operate  a 
and  maintained  In  accordance  with  (A^  any 
applicable  approved  State  program,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  9  of  this  Act:  ( B)  ar  ^ 
applicable  approved  comprehensive  Stal  b 
plan,  in  accordance  with  section  10  of  th  b 
Act;  (C)  any  applicable  standards  duly  pr<  - 
mulgated  by  the  Administrator;  (D>  any  ai- 
pUcable  provisions  of  other  Federal.  Stat». 
and  local  law;  and  (E)  a  realistic  plan  f(r 
achieving  operational  financial  self-sufl- 
clency  in  a  limited  perlcxl  of  time. 

(d)  Terms,  PRexrEouRxs,  and  Criteria. —  (1) 
The   amount   of  the  Federal  share   of  asy 
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grant  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  for  which  the  financial 
assistance  Is  provided. 

(2)  Each  applicant  for  a  grant  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator,  as  part  of  the  ap- 
plication for  financial  assistance,  such  plans, 
specifications,  data,  reports,  and  any  other 
Information  as  is  deemed  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate by  the  Administrator. 

1 3)  Before  approving  any  such  grant  ap- 
plication, the  Administrator  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  necessary  findings,  deter- 
mine that  the  applicant  has  made  adequate 
provision  for  proper  and  efficient  imple- 
mentation of  the  project  or  undertaking  for 
which  the  grant  is  sought,  Including  the 
employment  of  qualified  personnel.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  also  consider  the  extent  to 
which  the  applicant  has  made  a  good  faith 
effort,  In  the  absence  of  Federal  financial 
assistance,  to  Improve  any  waste  manage- 
ment or  related  programs  subject  to  his  con- 
trol or  supervision  and  the  effectiveness  of 
such  efforts.  No  grant  shall  be  approved  under 
this  section  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  a 
party  other  than  the  applicant  will  accom- 
plish the  purposes  intended  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  project  or  undertaking  for 
which  the  grant  Is  sought  as  effectively  as 
the  applicant  and  without  (or  with  less) 
Federal  assistance. 

(4)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  be  expended  In  the  man- 
ner most  likely  to  maximize  the  benefit  to 
humAn  health  and  the  environment  and  to 
minimize  the  depletion  of  virgin  natural 
resources.  The  Administrator  shall  act  upon 
each  grant  application  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  It  has  been  submitted. 

TECHNOLOGY    TRANSFER 

Sec.  15.  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  central  reference  library  for 
actual  performance  and  cost  effectiveness 
records  and  other  data  and  Information  with 
respect  to  the  various  methods  of  energy  and 
resource  recovery  from  waste  and  the  various 
systems  and  technologies  for  collection, 
transport,  storage,  treatment,  and  final  dis- 
posal of  waste,  and  other  aspects  of  waste 
management.  Such  information  shall  be 
made  available  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  other  persons.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  also  implement  a  program  for  the 
rapid  dissemination  of  Information  relating 
to  all  such  aspects  of  waste  management, 
including  the  results  of  any  research,  de- 
velopments, demonstrations.  Investigations, 
experiments,  surveys,  studies,  or  other  In- 
formation which  may  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  State  and  local  officials  and  such  other 
persons. 

.VATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  ENVIRON  MENT.M 
COSTS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Establishment. — There  shall 
fce  established,  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Environmental  Costs. 

(b)  STErcTCM:.— fl)  The  Commission  shall 
consist  of  12  members,  as  follows: 

I  A)  three  who  shall  be  appointed  bv  the 
ma'orlty  leader  of  the  Senate  from  Members 
of  the  Senate,  of  whom  not  more  than  two 
EhTl!  be  members  of  the  same  political  partv; 

fB^  three  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  from 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
whcm  not  more  than  two  shall  be  members 
of  t.*ie  same  political  party; 

'C)  three  who  shall  be  appointed  bv  the 
President  from  the  personnel  of  Federal 
a2er-c!es:  Provided.  That  the  primary  em- 
ptlr.ment  activity  of  eaf^h  such  person  at  the 
time  of  appointment  Is  the  protection  of 
environmental  quality;  and 

'Di  three  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Pre-ldent  from  lists  of  qualified  Individuals 
not  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  basis  of  their  special  training,  experi- 
ence, or  qualifications,   of   whom   not   more 


than   two  shall   be  i  lembers  of  the  same 
political  party. 

(2)  The  members  oi  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  U  rm  of  3  years,  except 
that  any  Individual  t  ppointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prioi  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  h  ;s  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appc  Inted  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term  and  n  the  same  manner  In 
which  such  predecessi  r  was  appointed. 

(3)  The  members  o)  the  Commission  shall 
elect  one  of  their  nun  iber  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man thereof. 

(4)  Four  members  a  '  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  1 1  any  meeting  for  the 
transaction  of  any  fu  ictlon  of  the  Associa- 
tion: Provided,  That  i  otlce  In  writing  of  the 
date,  time,  and  locatic  ti  of  such  meeting  was 
given  or  sent  by  certlf  ed  mall  to  each  of  the 
members  of  the  Comn  Ission  30  days  prior  to 
the  date  thereof. 

(c)  DxmEs. — It  sha  1  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to — 

(1)  conduct  a  con  prehenslve  study,  in- 
cluding field  testing  ,nd  controlled  experi- 
mentation to  the  ext<  nt  practicable,  of  the 
feasibility  and  effectl  reness  of  establishing 
a  system  of  national  disposal  cost  charges. 
The  system  of  charge  s  considered  shall  In- 
clude, but  need  not  b«  limited  to,  one  under 
which  a  single  natloni  I  charge  of  1  cent  per 
pound  would  be  levlec  on  all  products  other 
than  consumables.  As  used  herein,  "con- 
sumables" means  tha  e  products  which  are 
not  normally  disposed  of  through  waste  dis- 
posal systems  and  anj  edible  product  which 
Is  Intended  for  hum  m  consumption.  The 
study  shall  Include  ar  evaluation  of  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  ac  tual  disposal  cost,  by 
product  or  class  o '.  products,  can  be 
measured; 

(2)  study  and  maks  recommendations  as 
to  the  best  way  to  adi|iliilster  such  a  system 
of  national  dlsix>sal  c(>ste  charges,  including 
the  level  and  agency  <Jr  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment which  should  have  major  responsibility 
therefor  and  the  exteat  to  which  refunds  or 
credits  should  be  authcrlzed  or  mandated  of 
sums  paid  or  amounts  otherwise  due  for  such 
disposal  charges,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  refunds  or  credits  posed  on  the  amount. 
If  any,  of  recovered  material  Included  In  a 
product  or  with  respect  to  products  which 
when  unwanted  or  discarded  are  normally 
submitted  to  and  accepted  by  a  resource  re- 
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covery  facility  or  wltl 
whose  waste  Is  subm] 
by  a  resource  recovery 


respect  to  consumers 
:ted  to  and  accepted 

laciUty; 


f3)  study  and  make  [estimates  and  projec- 
tions of  anticipated  repenue  during  the  flarst 
5  years  of  operation,  taping  into  account  any 
recommended  refunds  <)r  credits,  with  respect 
to  each  such  system  ^udled  and  tested  to- 
gether with  the  antlcl  )ated  costs  of  admin- 
istering and  enforcing  each  such  system; 

(4)  study  and  mak(  recommendations  as 
to  the  distribution  and  use  of  such  revenues; 

(5)  conduct «  comp]  ehenslve  study  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  cjwts  of  environmental 
degradation  can  be  quantified  and  the  fea- 
sibility of  establishing  n  system  of  charges  to 
Internalize  the  costs  and  mitigate  the  adverse 
effects  of  such  envlraamental  degradation. 
The  Commission  shall  jxamlne  the  extent  to 
which  the  costs  of  sue  i  environmental  deg- 
radation would  be  lnt<  mallzed  through  the 
application  of  alternative  means  of  control; 
and 

(8)  study  all  feaslbl !  means  of  disclosing 
the  extent  of  envlronr  lental  degre^atlon  to 
consimiers,  by  those  reajonsible  for  such  deg- 
radation. The  means  itudled  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  dlsclos\ires  In  adver- 
tising and  labeling  of  p  roducts.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  examine  all  reasonable  means  of 
effectively  informing  consumers  of  the 
.sources  of  envlronme  ital  degradation  In- 
cluding, but  not  limit  Bd  to,  environmental 
costs  as."5oclated  with  such  products  and  al- 
ternative products  which  are  likely  to  cause 
less  environmental  degradation. 


(d)  Reports. — The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit progress  reports  s  multaneously  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  at  such  times  as 
the  Commission  deem^  appropriate.  An  in- 
terim report  shall  be  i  submitted  not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  final  repo  rt  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  submitted  simultaneously  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  within  3  years 
after  the  date  of  enacti  lent  of  this  Act.  Such 
final  report  and,  where :  easlble,  such  progress 
reports  and  Interim  re^rt  shall  Include  any 
changes  In  the  law  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission to  Implement  ihe  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  its  studies,  'fhe  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  60  days  after  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  its  final  report. 

(e)  Powers. — (1)  Toe  Commission  or  any 
member  thereof  may,|  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
hold  such  hearings,  sit  ^d  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  admlnlsterj  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire by  subpoena  or  other  order  the  at- 
tendance and  testlmomy  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  ofjsuch  evidence  as  the 
Commission  or  member  deems  advisable. 
Subpoenas  may  be  Issuod  under  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  or  piny  duly  designated 
member  of  the  Comn|tlsslon,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Chalrzjaan.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned shall  be  paid  th0  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  Suc^  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  production  ftiay  be  required  from 
any  place  In  the  tJnltep  States  to  any  place 
designated  for  such  heirlng. 

(2)  In  case  of  refussj  to  obey  a  subpoena 
or  other  order  Issued  uoder  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  by  any  person  who  resides. 
Is  found,  or  transacts  i  business  within  any 
Judicial  district  of  tht  United  States,  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
such  district  shall  have  [Jurisdiction  and  shall 
upon  the  request  of  ttie  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  issue  to  such  person  an  order  to 
appear  and  produce  evidence.  Any  failure  to 
obey  such  an  order  shkll  be  punishable  by 
such  court  as  a  contenapt  of  court. 

(3)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  furnish  the  Commission  with  such 
offices,  equipment,  supplies,  and  services  as 
he  Is  authorized  to  furnish  to  any  other 
agency  or  instrumenttllty  of  the  United 
States.  I 

(4)  Each  Federal  ageiicy  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  to  tpe  Commission,  upon 
written  request  by  the  Chairman  thereof,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  o^  otherwise,  such  as- 
sistance as  the  Commlilon  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  duties.   [ 

(5)  The  Commission  may  enter  Into  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  miy  be  necessary  m  the 
conduct  of  Its  duties,  \flth  any  person. 

(f)  Compensation  an|d  Personnel. — (l)  A 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  receive 
compensation  only  If  noft  otherwise  employed 
In  any  capacity  by  the  pederal  Government. 
Such  a  member  shall  receive  $300  per  diem 
when  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  ComnUssion  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  In  fthe  performance  of 
such  duties. 

(2)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  mayladopt,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to 
(A)  appoint,  fix  the  coknpensatlon,  and  as- 
sign the  duties  of  sun  Executive  Director 
and  such  additional  stiaff  personnel  as  are 
deemed  necessary,  withput  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United'  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service, 
classification,  and  Geiteral  Schedule  pay 
rates,  except  that  no  Inc  Ivldual  shall  be  paid 
at  rates  In  excess  of  tne  maximum  rate  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  as  set  forth 
under  section  5332  of  such  title;  and  (B) 
procure  temporary  and  ntermlttent  services 
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to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $150  a  day  for  persons 
performing  such  services.  In  making  ap- 
pointments and  procuring  services,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  hire  suffi- 
cient full-  and  part-time  employees  who  are 
competent  environmentalists,  lawyers,  econ- 
omists, scientists,  and  engineers. 

RECYCLED  OIL 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Labeling. — (1)  The  Director  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  shall  issue 
regulations  with  respect  to  recycled  oil.  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this 
subsection.  As  of  the  effective  date  of  such 
regulations,  any  decision  or  regulation  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  of  any 
State  or  local  government,  requiring  that  re- 
cycled oil  which  Is  sold  for  a  purpose  desig- 
nated in  such  regulations  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  be  labeled 
as  "previously  used"  or  "reprocessed"  oil 
shall  cease  to  have  effect  and  shall  be  re- 
pealed by  operation  of  law. 

(2)   As  used  in  this  subsection — 

(A)  "recycled  oil"  means  used  oil  which 
has  been  rerefined  or  otherwise  processed  to 
remove  the  physical  and  chemical  impurities 
acquired  through  use  and  which  is  equiva- 
lent or  better  in  quality  and  performance  to 
new  oil  of  reasonable  quality  for  designated 
purposes,  as  determined  by  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards; 

(B)  "new  oil"  means  oil  which  has  been 
refined  from  oil  which  has  never  previously 
been  used  by  a  consumer;  and 

(C)  "used  oil"  means  oil  which  has 
through  use  been  contaminated  by  physical 
or  chemical  Impurities  which  have  not  been 
removed  by  subsequent  refining,  treatment, 
or  other  processing, 

(b)  Excise  Taxes.— (1)  Section  4221(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  certain  tax  free  sales)  Is  amended  by 
strlktag  the  second  "or"  In  clause  (4),  strik- 
ing the  period  following  clause  (5)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  or",  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(6)  for  use  as  lubricating  oil  blended  or 
mixed  by  any  person  with  used  or  waste  lub- 
ricating oil  which  has  been  cleaned,  reno- 
vated, or  refined  If  the  resultant  mixture  Is 
used  otherwise  than  In  a  highway  motor  ve- 
hicle." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  lubri- 
cating oil  sold  after  the  last  day  of  he  month 
in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

records    and    EXAMINATIONS 

Sec  18.  (a)  Product. — Each  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  Importer  of  any  product  which 
is  governed  by  any  standard  under  a  regula- 
tion issued  under  this  Act  shall — 

(1)  establish  and  maintain  such  records, 
make  such  reports,  provide  such  Information, 
and  make  such  tests  as  the  Administrator  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (In  the  case  of 
importers)  may  reasonably  require  to  deter- 
mine compliance  with  such  standard  or 
standards  and  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(2)  permit  a  duly  designated  officer  or  em- 
ployee, upon  request,  to  have  access  to  the 
records,  reports.  Information,  and  test  re- 
sults required  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion and  copying;  and 

(3)  make  products  coming  off  the  assem- 
bly line  or  otherwise  In  the  hands  of  the 
ma:iufacturer  available  for  inspection  and 
testing  by  the  Administrator  and  make  prod- 
ucts for  which  entry  is  sought  into  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  In  the  hands  of 
the  importer  avaUable  for  Inspection  and 
testing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
the  extent  required  by  applicable  regulations 
of  the  Administrator  or  such  Secretary;  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Administrator  or  such  Secre- 


tary shall  require  no  more  inspection  and 
testing  than  is  reasonably  necessary  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Waste. — (l)  Any  person  who  stores, 
treats,  transports,  disposes  cf,  or  otherwise 
handles  waste  shall,  upon  reque.=t,  admit  any 
duly  designated  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  an  In- 
volved regional  authority,  or  a  State  or  local 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  to  any  site  or 
facility  subject  to  his  control  and  furnish  or 
permit  such  officer  or  employee  access,  at  all 
reasonable  times,  to  all  records  relating  to 
such  waste  for  ptirpose  of  examination  and 
copying. 

(2)  Any  such  duly  designated  officer  or  em- 
ployee is  authorized  to  (A)  enter  at  rea- 
sonable times  any  establishment,  or  other 
place  maintained  by  any  person.  In  which 
waste  Is  stored,  treated,  transported,  or  dis- 
posed of;  and  (B)  inspect  and  obtain  samples 
from  any  person  of  any  such  waste  and  sam- 
ples of  any  containers  or  labeling  for  such 
waste.  Each  such  Inspection  shall  be  com- 
menced and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness.  If  such  officer  or  employee 
obtains  any  samples,  he  shall  give  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  In  charge  of  the  premises 
from  which  they  are  obtained,  a  receipt  de- 
scribing each  such  sample.  If  an  analysis  Is 
made  of  such  sample  or  samples,  a  copy  of 
the  results  shall  be  furnished  prcmtly  to  such 
owner,    operator,    or    agent. 

(c)  Financial  Assistance. — (1)  Each  re- 
cipient of  financial  assistance,  including 
guarantees,  under  this  Act,  whether  in  the 
form  of  grants,  subgrants,  contracts,  sub- 
contracts, obligation  guarantees,  or  other 
arrangements,  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
AdnUnlstrator,  after  constUtatlon  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  shall  prescribe.  Includ- 
ing records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount 
and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  was  given  or 
used,  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied  by 
other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(2)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall,  until 
the  expiration  of  3  years  after  the  comple- 
tion of  any  project  or  undertaking  covered 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  or 
other  records  which,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Administrator  or  the  Comptroller  General, 
may  be  related  to  or  pertinent  to  any  Federal 
financial  assistance  grant,  subgrant,  contract, 
subcontract,  obligation  guarantee,  or  other 
arrangement  under  this  Act. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec  19.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes 
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(a)  introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduction 
In  commerce  any  product  which  does  not 
conform  to  an  applicable  standard  set  forth 
In  a  regulation  duly  Issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator  under   any   provision   of   this   Act; 

(b)  fall  to  furnish  records  or  fall  to  permit 
access,  for  examination  and  copying,  to  rec- 
ords. Information,  samples,  and  test  results 
required  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(c)  fail  to  obtain  or  comply  with  any  con- 
dition of  any  permit  requirement  for  gen- 
erators or  disposers  of  hazardous  waste 
which  is  required  under  Federal  law; 

(d)  operate  any  waste  treatment  or  dis- 
posal site  or  facility  or  to  generate  any 
hazardous  waste  without  an  operator's  or 
generator's  permit  meeting  the  requirements 
of  Federal  law;  or 

(e)  fall  to  comply  with  any  applicable 
regulation,  standard,  or  order  Issued  by  the 
Administrator  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 


Sec  20.  (a)  Civn.  Penalties. — (1)  Any  p  ir 
son,  other  than  a  person  who  commits  a  crl  n 
inal  violation  under  subsection   <b)    of  t  ila 
section,  who  Is  found  by  the  Admlnlstra  or 
after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  an  i  d 
Judicative  hearing  In  accordance  with  s^- 
tlon  554  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
have  committed  an  act  prohibited  by 
19  of  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
$10,000  for  each  day  of  violation.  The 
of  such  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 
Administrator,   or  his  delegate,   by   writljen 
notice.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
penalty,   the  Admtolstrator  shall  take 
account  the  nature,  circumstances, 
and  gravity  of  the  prohibited  act  or  acts  coin 
mltted  and,  with  respect  to  the  person  foupd 
to  have   committed   such   act  or  acts 
degree  of  culpability,  any  history  of 
offenses,  ability  to  pay,  and  effect  on  ability 
to  continue  to  do  business,  and  such 
matters  as  Justice  may  require. 

(2)  Any  person  against  whom  a  vlolatlor 
found  and  a  civil  penalty  assessed  under  . 
agraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  obtain 
view  in  the  appropriate  covirt  of  appeals 
the  United  States  by  filing  a  notice  of  app^ 
In  such  court  30  days  from  the  date  of 
order  and  by  simultaneously  sending  a 
of  such  notice  by  certified  maU  to  the 
mlnistrator.       The       Administrator 
promptly  certify  and  file  In  such  court 
record  upon  which  such  penalty  was 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28.  Unitled 
States  Code.  The  findings  of  the  Admlnlst^ 
tor  shall  be  set  aside  if  found  to  be 
ported  by  substantial  evidence,  as  provided 
by  section  706(2)  (e)  of  title  5,  United 
Code. 

(3)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an 
ment  alter  It  has  become  a  final  and 
appealable  order,  or  after  the  court  of 
has  entered  final  Judgment  in  favor  of 
Administrator,  the  Administrator  shall 
the   matter  to  the  Attorney  General, 
shall  recover  the  amount  assessed  In  any 
proprlate  district  court  of  the  United 
In  such  action,  the  validity  and  approprla^ 
ness   of   the   final   order   imposing   the 
penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(b)  Criminal  Penalties. — Any  person 
knowingly  commits  an  act  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 19  of  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction 
fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

(c)  Specific  Relief. — The  Adinlnlstrati)r 
or  at  his  request  the  Attorney  General 
bring  an  action  In  an  appropriate 
court  of  the  United  States  for  equitable  relief 
to  redress  a  violation  by  any  jjerson  of  an 
prohibited  by  section  17  or  19  of  this 
The  district  courts  shall  have  the  power 
grant  such  relief  as  is  necessary  or  appropf-1 
ate.  Including  mandatory  or  prohibitive 
Junctlve    relief.     Interim    equitable 
compensatory  damages,  and  punitive  da|n- 
ages. 

(d)  Imminent   Hazakd. — (1)    If   the 
mlnistrator  has  reason  to  believe  that  an 
mlnent  hazard  exists,  he  may  petition 
appropriate    district    court    of    the    Uniled 
States,    or   upon   his   request    the   Attorqe 
General  shall  so  petition,  for  an  order 
pending   cr  restricting  the   manufacture 
distribution  of  the  product  responsible 
such  hazard  or  for  an  order  directing 
operator  of  the  disposal  site  or  facllltv. 
the  custodian  of  the  waste,  which 
such  hazard,  to  take  such  steps  as  are 
essary  to  eliminate  such   ha?ard.  Such 
tlon  may  include,  with  respect  to  a  site 
facility,  permanent  or  temporary  cessation 
of  operation. 

(2t  As  used  In  this  subsection,  an  "imill 
nent  hazard"  exists  If  the  evidence  is  si  f 
ficlent  to  establish  that  prior  to  the  comp  e 
tlon  of  an  administrative  hearing  or  otl  er 
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formal  proceeding  Initiated  to  abate  such 
harm  (A)  the  disposal  of  such  product  will 
result  in  an  unreasonable  burden  or  risk  to 
human  health  or  the  environment;  or  (B) 
the  collecting,  storing,  transporting,  treat- 
ing, utilizing,  processing,  or  disposal  of  such 
waste  will  result  in  any  unreasonable  threat 
to  human  health,  living  organisms,  or  the 
environment. 

(e)  CrrizENS  Civil  Action. — (1)  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
any  person  may  commence  a  civU  action  for 
injunctive  relief  on  his  own  behalf,  whenever 
such  action  constitutes  a  case  of  controversy 
against  (A)  any  person  (to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution)  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of 
any  regulation,  order,  approval,  or  permit 
requirement  Issued  in  accordance  with  this 
Act;  or  (B)  the  Administrator  where  there 
is  alleged  a  failure  by  him  to  perform  any 
act  or  duty  required  of  him  under  this  Act. 
The  district  courts  of  the  Untied  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  over  actions  brought  under 
this  subsection  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of 
the  parties.  An  action  under  subparagraph 

(A)  may  be  brought  in  the  district  court 
for  any  Judicial  district  In  which  venue  is 
proper  under  section  1391  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  An  action  under  subparagraph 

(B)  may  be  brought  only  in  the  district 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced — 

(A)  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  sub- 
section prior  to  60  days  after  notice  of  the 
alleged  violation  is  given  to  the  Administra- 
tor and  to  any  alleged  violator  by  the  person 
commencing  the  action; 

(B)  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  Administrator  or  the  Attorney 
General  has  commenced  and  Is  diligently 
prosecuting  an  action  In  a  court  of  the 
United  States  to  require  abatement  of  the 
alleged  violation; 

(C)  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  sub- 
section prior  to  60  days  after  notice  of  Intent 
to  commence  such  action  has  been  given  to 
the  Administrator,  In  such  manner  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

1 3)  In  any  action  under  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator  or  the  Attorney  General, 
If  not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right.  In  any  case  In  which  an  action  Is 
barred  under  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section, any  person  may  intervene  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  In  the  pending  action  com- 
menced by  the  Administrator  or  the  Attorney 
General. 

(4)  The  court,  in  issuing  any  final  order  In 
any  action  under  this  subsection,  may  award 
costs  of  litigation  (including  reasonable  at- 
torney and  expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party, 
whenever  it  determines  that  such  an  award 
is  appropriate. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  any  right  which  any 
person  or  class  of  persons  may  have  under 
any  statute  or  at  common  law  to  seek  en- 
forcement of  any  applicable  regulation  or 
order  any  other  relief. 

(6)  When  any  civil  actions  brought  under 
this  subsection  Involve  the  same  defendant 
and  the  same  l^ues  or  alleged  violations  but 
are  pending  In  different  courts,  such  pending 
proceedings  may  be  ordered  consolidated  for 
trial  In  accordance  with  this  paragraph.  Upon 
application  of  such  defendant  to  one  such 
court,  such  court  shall,  unless  good  cause  Is 
shown,  order  all  such  actions  under  this  sub- 
section involving  the  same  defendants  and 
the  same  issues  or  alleged  violations  to  be 
consolidated  for  trial  In  (A)  the  court  agreed 
upon  by  stipulation  among  all  the  parties;  or 
(B)  the  court  selected  by  the  defendant  or 
the  court  In  a  Judicial  district  convenient  to 
such  defendant's  principal  place  of  business. 
Such  order  of  consolidation  shall  not  apply 
so  as  to  require  the  removal  of  any  case  the 
date  for  trial  of  which  has  been  fixed.  The 
court  granting  such  order  shall  give  prompt 
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30,  1976;  and  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  June  30, 1977. 

(c)  Comprehensive  State  Planning. — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  States  In  devel- 
oping comprehensive  State  management  and 
resoiu^ce  recovery  plans  as  required  under 
section  10  of  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  on  Jiuie  30,  1975;  June  30, 
1976:  and  Jime  30,  1977. 

(d)  Recovery  Demonstrations. — ^Thereare 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  for  energy  and  re- 
source recovery  pilot  plant  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  as  required  under  section  12 
of  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  necessary  not  to 
exceed  $45,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  on  June  30,  1975;  June  30,  1976;  and 
June  30,  1977. 

(e)  Loan  GtrARANTEEs. — There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator 
such  sums  as  are  necessary,  not  to  exceed 
$825,000,000,  to  pay  any  amount  required  to 
be  paid  by  reason  of  a  default  on  any  loan 
or  other  obligation  guaranteed  under  section 
13  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Grants. — (1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  for  facility  construction  Txnder  sec- 
tion 14(a)(1)  of  this  Act  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  1975;  $70,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30, 
1976;  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  June  30, 1977. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  for 
operations  and  maintenance  under  section 
14(a)  (2)  of  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  June  30,  1975;  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  1976:  and 
$105,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
June  30,  1977. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
contracts  for  training  under  section  14(a)  (3) 
of  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  necessary  not  to 
exceed  $2,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  on  June  30,  1975;  June  30,  1976;  and 
June  30,  1977. 

(g)  National  Commission  on  Environ- 
mental Costs. — There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing the  activities  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Environmental  Costs  under  section 
16  of  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  necessary  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000,  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3725.  A  bill  to  raise  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  status  of  an  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  to 
be  known  as  the  "Department  of  Vet- 
erans' AfiEairs."  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

VA   TO    CABINET    LEVEL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  offer 
a  bill  to  raise  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  Cabinet  level  status  and  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

In  my  opinion,  this  step  is  long  over- 
due and  I  hope  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  act  quickly  on  this  mat- 
ter. This  idea  has  been  presented  to  the 
Congre.ss  in  previous  years  and  I  feel  It 
has  not  received  adequate  consideration. 

SIZE    APPROPRIATE    FOR    DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  President,  tlie  simple  fact  is  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  direct 
Influence  on  the  lives  of  over  29  million 
veterans.  When  wives  and  children  of 
these  veterans  immediate  families  are 
added  to  this  figure,  it  is  apparent  that 


the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration affect  nearly  one-half  of  our  pop- 
ulation of  over  200  million  Americans. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  with  over 
202,000  employees,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  the  second  largest  Federal 
agency  in  emplojmient. 

The  VA  has  a  budget  of  $13.4  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1975  and  this  will  probably 
rise  to  $15  billion  after  new  programs  are 
added.  This  level  of  funding  makes  it  the 
third  largest  agency  by  budget  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

These  simple  facts  are  an  mdication 
of  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  our  Govern- 
ment. It  seems  clear  to  me  that  this  is 
adequate  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  giving  departmental  status  to  the  VA. 
But  there  are  additional  reasons. 

STATE    WITHIN    A    STATE 

Mr.  President,  the  diversification  of 
services  within  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration are  paralleled  by  almost  no  other 
Federal  agency.  VA  services  range  from 
education  and  training  to  housing,  busi- 
ness and  farm  loans  to  disability  com- 
pensation and  pension  to  life  insurance 
and  many  other  services.  It  is  truly  ap- 
propriate to  call  the  VA  a  state  within  a 
state. 

The  National  Cemetery  System  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  organization's  re- 
sponsibilities. There  are  over  100  national 
cemeteries  administered  by  the  VA  in 
this  recent  program.  With  this  added  re- 
sponsibility the  VA  may  now  serve  a  vet- 
ersm  from  early  m  life  with  his  educa- 
tion right  on  through  to  his  final  resting 
place. 

VAST   MEDICAL   SYSTEM 

The  best  example  of  the  tremendous 
range  of  VA  services  may  be  its  vast 
medical  system.  This  system  includes  171 
hospitals  and  over  200  clinics. 

In  the  VA  system  of  hospitals  and 
climes,  over  80,000  inpatients  are  treated 
daily.  There  are  over  14  million  outpa- 
tients treated  by  the  VA. 

The  prosthetic  aids  and  rehabilitative 
assistance  provided  by  the  VA  rival  the 
best  available  in  the  private  medical  sec- 
tor and  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Sharing  these  developments  with  the  rest 
of  the  population  could  be  more  easily 
accomplished  if  the  VA  were  raised  to 
Cabinet-level  status. 

ORGANIZATION   IMPROVED 

Presently,  at  least  eight  other  agencies 
are  concerned  with  some  sort  o:  service 
to  veterans.  Clearly,  the  quality  and 
availability  of  these  services  could  be  bat- 
ter evaluated  and  improved  if  a  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  could  be  estab- 
lished to  control  and  supervise  all  serv- 
ices provided  to  veterans. 

Presently,  the  Administrator  of  the  VA 
is  responsible  to  the  President  for  the 
well-being  of  veterans  and  he  carries  out 
many  of  the  Federal  laws  which  govern 
them.  He  is  the  primary  adviser  to  the 
President  on  veterans'  affairs. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  responsibility 
and  magnitude  of  services  under  the  VA 
Administrator,  he  should,  in  my  opinion, 
clearly  be  promoted  to  Cabinet  rank. 
There  should  be  a  clear-cut  and  higher 
level  channel  by  which  the  Administra- 
tor can  supply  facts  and  counsel  to  the 


President.  In  turn  the  President's  guic  - 
ance  and  support  should  be  more  direct  y 
available  to  the  Administrator. 

The  establishment  of  a  Department  ( f 
Veterans'  Affairs  would  permit  greater 
consistency  and  effectiveness  among  tt  e 
many  benefits  and  rights  established  ty 
the  Congress  for  veterans  of  the  Anne  d 
Forces  and  their  dependents  and  benef  - 
claries. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to  under- 
score my  concern  about  the  importance 
of  this  measure  and  to  urge  the  suppoi  t 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  for  it. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  tl  e 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  th  s 
pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  ws  s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ss 
follows: 

S.  3725 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  Hou  e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  <  >f 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT 

SECTION  1.  (a)  There  is  hereby  establish*  d 
at  the  seat  of  government  an  executive  d!- 
partment  to  be  known  as  the  Departmei  it 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  (hereinafter  referred  o 
as  the  "Department") . 

(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  a  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affal  's 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary' ) 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  ai  1- 
vlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  she  11 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  her  s- 
after  prescribed  by  law  for  the  heads  of  exei  :- 
utlve  departments.  The  Department  shall  1 « 
administered  under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  sn 
Under  Secretary,  such  Assistant  Secretari  !S 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the  President  ;o 
be  necessary,  and  a  General  Counsel,  wl  o 
shall  perform  such  functions  and  duties  i^ 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  and  shall  receli  e 
compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  hereaft  tr 
provided  by  law  for  under  secretaries,  assls  ;- 
ant  secretaries,  and  general  counsels,  respei  > 
tlvely  of  executive  departments.  The  Und  t 
Secretary  (or,  during  the  absence  or  dlsi  i- 
btllty  of  the  Under  Secretary,  or  In  the  evei  it 
of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Under  Secretar  j. 
an  Assistant  Secretary  or  the  General  Coui  - 
sel,  determined  according  to  such  order  us 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  shall  act  fc  r, 
and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Secretar  |r, 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Seen  i- 
tary  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  offi(  e 
of  Secretary.  The  Under  Secretary  shall  pe  - 
form  such  functions,  powers,  and  duties  i  is 
the  Secretary   shall  prescribe   from  time     o 

time. 

TRANSFERS ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred  o 
and  vested  In  the  Secretary  all  of  the  fun  j- 
tlOQs,  powers,  and  duties  vested  by  ajiy  sta  ;- 
ute,  provision  of  law,  reorganization  pit  n 
or  executive  order  in  the  Administrator  if 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  personnel,  property,  recore  b, 
assets,  contracts,  obligations,  and  comml  ;- 
ments  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  at  d 
all  unexpended  balances  of  appropriatlor  s. 
authorizations,  or  other  funds  held,  usei. 
arising  from,  or  available  (or  to  be  made 
available)   to  the  Veterans'  Administra tlo  i. 

(c)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  transf  sr 
to  the  Secretary  any  other  function  relatli  g 
primarily  to  veterans  not  otherwise  transfe  •- 
red  by  this  Act,  together  with  such  person  il 
property,  records,  obligations,  commitmenls. 
appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  funi  is 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  ai  y 
function  so  transferred  under  authority  tf 
this  section. 
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(d)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  In  this  Act,  any  reference  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  In  any  other  way, 
provision  of  law,  rule,  regulation,  certificate, 
directive,  instruction,  or  other  oflSclal  paper 
In  force  on  or  which  will  become  effective 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  and  apply  to  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans"  Affairs,  respectively. 

SAVINGS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  proceeding 
sections  of  this  Act,  all  delegations  of  au- 
thority by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  all  orders,  rules,  authorizations, 
determinations,  contracts,  delegations, 
regulations,  certificates,  directives,  issuances, 
or  other  official  actions  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  or  of  any  other  agency 
officer  or  office,  which  are  in  force  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  con- 
tinue In  full  force  and  effect  until  modi- 
fled,  amended,  superseded,  or  revoked  by  the 
Secretary  or  such  other  officer  or  office  of  the 
Department  as,  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cable law,  may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, or  by  or  against  any  officer  of 
the  agency  in  his  official  capacity,  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  when 
specified  by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  in  no  case  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


129,000  deaths  a  yea  •,  more  than  twice 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, and  Mr.  McGovern)  : 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  224.  Joint  res- 
olution  to   authorize   and   request   the 
President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  January  of  each  year  as 
"March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Preven- 
tion Month."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

RECOGNIZING  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  BIRTH  DEFECTS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to 
establish  January  as  March  of  Dimes 
Birth  Defects  Prevention  Month.  I  am 
happy  this  resolution  has  the  support  of 
Senators  McIntyre,  Stevenson,  Hum- 
phrey, Kennedy,  Hart,  Percy,  Mans- 
field, and  McGovERN,  as  the  bill  is  intro- 
duced. An  identical  resolution  is  being 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  James  Symington. 
In  taking  this  .step  we  will  be  offering  the 
support  of  Congress  for  a  volunteer  ef- 
fort which  is  aimed  at  solving  the  No.  1 
child  health  problem  in  the  United 
States. 

THE      FACTS      ABOUT      BIRTH      DEFECTS      IN      THE 
tTNITED   STATES 

This  problem  affects  all  of  our  lives. 
Every  year  about  250,000  babies  are 
bom  in  the  United  States  with  some 
type  of  defect — mental  or  physical.  This 
amoimts  to  almost  1  in  14  births  or  700 
babies  a  day — about  7  percent  of  all  live 
births.  Official  statistics  indicate  that  of 
those  bom  alive  more  than  60,000  die 
each  year  in  infancy,  childhood,  or  in 
adult  life  as  a  direct  result  of  birth  de- 
fects. A  10-year  study  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Florida  College  of  Medicine 
suggests  that  birth  defects  cause  some 


the  officially  reported 
fects  are  implicated 


deaths  of  preschool  c  lildren  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  deith  of  almost  two- 
fifths  of  elementary 
sters. 
In  addition,  there 


school  age  young- 
are  some  500,000 
spontaneous  abortiois,  stillbirths,  and 
miscamages  each  yepr  due  to  defective 
fetal  development. 

Altogether,  more  than  560,000  lives  a 
year  are  destroyed  by 
heart  disease  claims  more  lives 


number.  Birth  de- 
in  fully  half  the 


birth  defects.  Only 


THE  COST  1]  ■  DOLLARS 


As  a  result,  birth  d  ifects  are  estimated 


ates  some  $80  bil- 
lifetime  earnings. 


to  cost  the  United  S 
lion  annually  in  lo.sl 
Because  this  loss  begiis  with  birth,  rath- 
er than  late  in  life,  it  is  more  than  four 
times  greater  than  fo  •  any  other  disease. 
In  addition,  some  1,2  >0,000  are  hospital- 
ized in  the  United  S  ates  each  year  for 
the  treatment  of  birt  i  defects  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  over  $  JOO  million. 

It  is  estimated  tha ;  approximately  15 
million  Americans  su  Ter  from  birth  de- 
fects serious  enough  '  o  afifect  their  daily 
lives.  These  include  [3  million  mentally 
retarded,  4  million  diabetics,  1  million 
with  congenital  bom ;,  muscle,  or  joint 
disease,  500,000  total!  r  or  partially  blind, 
750,000  with  impair*  d  hearing,  350,000 
with  congenital  hear  or  circulatory  de- 
fects, and  100,000  ^rith  severe  speech 
problems. 

In  1950  the  United  States  ranked  sixth 
among  the  advanced  nations  in  preven- 
tion of  infant  deatlis,  and  in  1972  it 
ranked  15th. 

We  are  losing  gromd  in  our  fight  to 
maintain  international  leadership  in  the 
development  of  preventive  medicine,  pre- 
natal, and  neonatal  ci  i.re. 


JANUARY    IS    MARCH 


3P   DIMES    MONTH 


msylvanla,  Rhode 
lia,  Washington, 


For  nearly  40  yeirs,  the  March  of 
Dimes  has  had  a  con(  entration  of  public 
education  and  pub  icity  during  the 
month  of  January.  1  ach  year,  January 
has  been  proclaimec  March  of  Dimes 
Month  by  numerous  C  ovemors  and  may- 
ors. The  following  States  have  declared 
a  March  of  Dimes  month  in  January  at 
least  once  since  1970:  Alabama,  Alaska, 
Arkansas,  Colorado.  Connecticut,  Ha- 
waii, Illinois,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Lou- 
isiana, Maine.  Maryl^d,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota!  Mississippi,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jers^,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  Pe 
Island,  Vermont,  Vii 
and  Wisconsin. 

This  tradition  began  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  President's  Birthday  Ball 
honoring  President  ^anklin  D.  Roose- 
velt on  January  30, 19p4.  The  proceeds  of 
the  President's  Birthiay  Ball  were  used 
to  finance  the  fight  oi .  polio  through  the 
National  Foundation  and  the  annual 
campaign  to  support  he  National  Foim- 
datlon  became  the  M  irch  of  Dimes. 

With  its  victory  o'er  polio,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation 'M  irch  of  Dimes  be- 
gan in  1958  to  focus  1  ;s  full  resources  on 
the  campaign  agains  birth  defects.  Its 
efforts  are  directed  b  jth  to  the  preven- 
tion of  birth  defects  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  those  bom  w:  th  disease  or  dam- 
age due  to  prenatal  f  j  ctors. 
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programs  for  prevention  op  birth  defects 

Every  child  should  e  iter  the  world  un- 
damaged by  defects,  events  that  take 
place  during  pregnanqj'.  Statistics  prove 
that  a  program  of  prevention  is  a  nec- 
essity. 

Pi-ograms  of  prevention  require  great 
emphasis  on  prenatal  >  :are.  The  National 
Foundation/March  of  Dimes  through  its 
more  than  2,300  chapl  ers  covering  every 
county  in  the  United  S  :ates,  has  initiated 
numerous  programs  a ,  the  local  level  to 
see  that  expectant  mcthers  receive  ade- 
quate prenatal  care.  Working  with  all 
elements  of  the  commi  nity,  prenatal  care 
projects  have  been  esl  ablished  that  now 
help  bring  medical  services  and  health 
education  to  families  in  an  increasing 
number  of  localities.  T  tie  National  Foim- 
dation  helped  initiat*  nationwide  pro- 
grams such  as  "Opersrtion  Stork,"  "Bet- 
ter Infant  Births,"  and  "Stork  Nests"  in 
conjunction  with  other  volunteer  groups. 

It  has  cosponsored  prenatal  care 
clinics  with  hospitals  and  public  health 
departments  in  inner  city  and  rural 
areas.  Beside  adequat^  medical  care,  the 
prenatal  care  programs  stress  the  Im- 
portance of  nutrition  to  mothers  both 
before  and  during  pre  ?nancy  and  to  the 
newborn. 

Congress  has  also  lesponded  to  these 
problems  through  the  passage  of  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services 
provisions  of  the  So;ial  Security  Act. 
This  act  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  61  maternity  and  infant  proj- 
ects in  34  States  and  e  ght  intensive  care 
projects  for  high-risk  infants.  The  Na- 
tional Foundation/March  of  Dimes  pro- 
grams have  acted  as  referrals  to  these 
projects. 

In  addition.  Congress  has  established 
the  special  supplemental  food  program 
for  women,  infants,  ahd  children— WIC 
program— under  sectidn  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  19)6.  The  National 
Foundation/March  ol  Dimes  has  been 
working  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  ocal  communities 
to  implement  this  program  and  to  devel- 
op appropriate  systeme  of  evaluation. 

Through  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  funds  are  made  available  for  re- 
search into  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
birth  defects  as  part  o :  the  total  Federal 
medical  research  prog  am.  The  National 
Foundation/March  cf  Dimes  makes 
extensive  grants  each  year  for  research 
into  the  underlying  c  luses  of  birth  de- 
fects and  also  into  the  best  methods  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  interna- 
tionally famous  Salk  Institute  for  re- 
search has  been  built?  and  largely  sup- 
ported by  March  of  Dimes  funds. 

The  National  Foundation/March  of 
Dimes  sponsors  a  network  of  medical 
service  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Through  these  irograms  children 
with  birth  defects  rec'ive  diagnosis  and 
treatment  by  teams  o:  medical  experts. 
More  than  half  of  tie  programs  also 
provide  genetic  counieling.  At  others, 
high-risk  pregnancies  ire  monitored  and 
intensive  care  is  given  to  critically  ill 
newborns.  These  programs  are  admin- 
istered by  hospital  me<  ical  centers. 

EDUCATION      AND      PU 

The  education  and 
sionals  to  provide  thfe 


BlIC 


INFORMATION 

1  raining  of  profes- 
broad  range  of 
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services  required  is  another  goal.  The 
National  Foundation/March  of  Dimes 
provides  leadership  in  this  area  with 
symposiiuns  to  educate  family  practition- 
ers in  genetics  and  courses  for  nurses  in 
intensive  care  of  critically  ill  newborns 
as  examples.  Fellowships  are  awarded  to 
outstanding  investigators  and  clinicians 
and  scholarships  are  made  available  in 
the  health  specialties.  Of  particular  im- 
portance is  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge about  birth  defects  and  their  treat- 
ment through  the  publication  of  original 
articles  and  reprints,  the  distribution  of 
audiovisual  films  on  genetics  and  the 
publication  of  a  "Birth  Defects  Atlas  and 
Compendium"  as  a  resource  tool  for 
doctors. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  to  the  public  and 
especially  to  the  prospective  mother.  The 
National  Foundation/March  of  Dimes 
volunteers  throughout  the  country  carry 
the  word  in  person  and  through  hundred 
of  thousands  of  pamphlets  and  booklets 
to  all  parts  of  the  community.  Prospec- 
tive mothers  must  know  the  importance 
of  early  and  regular  medical  attention 
in  pregnancy  and  why  it  is  her  best  safe- 
guard in  reducing  the  risk  of  maternal 
complications  and  hazards  to  her  un- 
born baby. 

FOCUSING    ON    THE    NEED 

In  the  crusade  against  birth  defects,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  fully  the  nationwide 
problem  and  its  effect  on  present  and  fu- 
ture generations.  By  authorizing  the 
President  to  designate  January  of  each 
year  as  March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects 
Prevention  Month  will  be  the  vehicle 
through  which  information  about  educa- 
tion, nutrition,  and  prevention  of  birth 
defects  is  transmitted  to  the  public.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

S.    2497 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2497,  to 
require  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  library  of  televi- 
sion and  radio  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    3074 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3074,  the  Comprehensive  School 
Health  Education  Act. 

S.   3096 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3096,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
affected  by  the  energy  shortage. 

S.   3188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
for  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor   of   S.    3188,    to   estabhsh    the 


Sewall-Belmont  House  National  Historic 
Site,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   3530 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3530,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enroll  certain  Alaskan  Natives  for  bene- 
fits under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act. 

S.    3625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3625.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recycling  of  used  oil,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    3633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3633,  a 
bill  to  protect  the  constitutional  right  of 
privacy  of  individuals  concerning  whom 
identifiable  information  is  recorded  by 
enacting  principles  of  information  prac- 
tices in  furtherance  of  articles  I,  m,  IV, 
V,  IX,  X,  and  XIV  of  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

S.    3643 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3643,  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

B.    3663 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3663,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  an  exemption  from  income  taxa- 
tion for  certain  income  of  condominium 
housing  associations,  homeowner  asso- 
ciations, and  cooperative  housing 
corporations. 

8.  3672 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  (Mr.  Cranston  and 
Mr.  TuNNEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3672,  to  amend  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  remove  the  expiration 
date  for  a  limited  copyright  in  sound 
recordings,  to  increase  the  criminal  pen- 
alties for  piracy  and  counterfeiting  of 
sound  recordings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  lUinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  bill  S.  3680,  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  taxation  of  the  forgiven 
portion  of  education  loans. 


SENATE  CON<rURRENT  RESOLUTION 
97— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
FOREIGN  FISHING  FLEETS  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  WATERS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  few 


ocean  problems  facing  scientists  and 
fishery  management  authorities  rivals 
the  complexities  associated  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  runs  of  salmon.  Un- 
like most  fishery  resources,  anadromous 
fish,  such  as  salmon,  divides  its  life  cycle 
between  the  world  oceans  and  the  in- 
shore freshwater  areas.  The  United 
States,  as  "host  state,"  must  make  con 
siderable  sacrifice  to  assure  that  the  in- 
shore habitat  is  maintained,  not  only  for 
spawning  areas  but  for  the  period  of  time 
which  the  individual  species  remain  in 
freshwater  before  going  to  sea. 

A  large  part  of  the  sacrifice  is  borne 
of  course,  by  the  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fishermen  and  industry,  who  must 
regularly  curtail  their  operations  in  order 
that  the  individual  races  of  salmon  reach 
the  spawning  grounds  in  sufficient  and 
proper  numbers  to  insure  continuance  of 
the  runs.  This  regulation  must  be  done 
close  to  the  stream  of  origin,  for  there 
is  no  known  method  for  practically  regu- 
lating a  high  seas  catch  where  indis- 
criminate net  fishing  can  easily  destroy 
an  individual  stock  of  fish. 

The  United  States  and  Canada,  long 
recognizing  this  difficulty,  have  by  na- 
tional law  banned  high  seas  net  fishing 
and  have  taken  the  position  that  no  such 
harvest  should  be  allowed.  Unfortunately, 
the  Japanese  do  continue  a  high  seas 
net  fishery  principally  on  Bristol  Bay, 
Alaska  salmon  stocks  which  has  been  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  difficulties  of 
returns  to  that  once-great  salmon  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  concurrent  resolution 
indicating  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on 
this  vital  and  timely  question. 

The  concurrent  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

8.  Con.  Res.  97 

Whereas  foreign  fishing  fleets  In  interna- 
tional waters  are  removing  substantial 
amounts  of  salmon  spawned  In  United  States 
waters  whUe  this  same  method  is  denied 
United  States  fishermen; 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  policy  of  Congress 
expressed  In  S.  Con.  Res.  11  (H.  Con.  Res.  173) 
every  effort  should  be  taken  to  provide  a 
productive  and  well-managed  fishery  and 
elimmate  discrimination  against  United 
States  fishermen; 

Whereas  it  Is  recognized  that  salmon  can 
be  most  efficiently  harvested  when  close  to 
land  and  returning  to  spawning  grounds 
where  they  have  reached  their  maximum 
growth,  are  Isolated  into  spawning  groups 
and  are  Isolated  from  Immature  fish; 

Whereas  high  seas  glll  netting  of  salmon  \i 
destructive  since  a  large  percentage  cf  th« 
salmon  caught  are  shaken  out  of  the  nets  In 
a  dead  or  Injured  condition  and  therefore  ait 
not  harvested  at  all; 

Whereas  high  seas  netting  of  salmon  U 
nonselective   and   consequently  large  num 
bers  of  lmmattu«  fish  are  captured; 

Whereas  this  Inefficient  harvesting  of  one 
of  the  world's  most  valuable  fish  resource! 
deprives  the  world  community  of  needed  pro' 
tein  supplies; 

Whereas  coastal  State  management  and 
production  programs  for  salmon  are  largely 
ineffective  as  long  as  Indiscriminate  high 
seas  netting  is  contlnuea; 

Whereas  salmon  runs  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  are  being  depleted  by  the  combination 
of  overfishing  and  lack  of  proper  manage 
ment; 

Whereas  futvire  overfishing  could  virtuallj 
eliminate  important  parent  cycles  of  salmon; 

Whereas  the  enforcement  of  the  Ur.lted 
States  species  approach  proposal  at  the  Inter 
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national  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  the 
enforcement  of  proposed  congressional  meas- 
ures to  secure  control  over  salmon  spawned  In 
United  States  waters  would  be  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  a  ban  on  high  seas  fishing  of 
salmon :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  high  seas  netting  of 
salmon  be  recognized  as  a  destructive  and 
wasteful  method  of  fishing  that  prevents  ef- 
fective management  and  harvesting  of  valua- 
ble fish  resources  and  Is  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  Congress  expressed  in  S.  Con.  Res.  11. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  its 
Members  support  measiu-es  that  will  prevent 
netting  and  other  inefficient  methods  of  har- 
vesting salmon  on  the  high  seas. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  utilize  means  at  his  dis- 
posal to  secure  a  worldwide  ban  on  such 
methods  of  fishing. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE  COKCXTKBENT  RESOLUTION   88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
were  added  sis  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  88,  relative  to  a  na- 
tional economic  emergency. 

SENATE   CONCDKRENT  RESOLTTnON  92 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  92,  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  certain  responsibilities 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  should  not 
be  transferred  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  352— SUB- 
MISSION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
AMEND  RULES  XXV  AND  XVI 
OP  THE  STANDING  RULES  OF 
THE   SENATE 

f  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Senator  Goldwater  and  I  informed  the 
Senate  of  our  intention  to  introduce  a 
resolution  amending  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  to  confer  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences jurisdiction  over  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Admiiistra- 
tion. 

Today  I  am  introducing  such  a  resolu- 
tion for  myself  and  Senator  Goldwater. 

We  are  taking  this  step  at  this  time 
so  that  the  appropriate  resolution  will 
be  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  when  the  act 
establishing  ERDA  becomes  law.  Thus, 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act  in  a  timely 
manner  to  resolve  the  question  of  juris- 
diction over  ERDA  and  to  designate 
clearly  which  Senate  committee  has 
been  assigned  the  responsibility  to  over- 
see the  actions  of  this  new  agency  in 
its  critical  early  days. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

S.    RES.    352 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  1(a)  of  rule 
XXV  Of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is 
amended — 


(1)  by  adding  at 
(1)  the  following: 

"(D)   Matters  relating 
and  development, 

"(E)    Energy 
Administration."; 

(2)  by  striking 
"upon,"  and 
(A)",   and  by  addltg 
subparagraph    ( 2 ) , 
period,  a  comma 
(B)    energy  researc|x 
tlvltles  of  all  i 

Sec.  2.  Immediately 
the  end  of  the  last 
umn  of  the  table 
6(a)   of  rule  XVI 
the  Senate,  Insert 
lowing:   "for  the 
velopment  Administration' 


he  end  of  subparagraph 

to  energy  research 

Research   and  Development 
ai  d 
oit 


insertli  ig 


ahd 


o 
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of  subparagraph  (2) 

in  lieu  thereof  "upon 

at  the  end  of  such 

Immediately  before  the 

the  following:   "and 

and   development  ac- 

of  the  United  States". 

before  the  period  at 

item  of  the  second  col- 

jontalned  in  paragraph 

the  Standing  Rules  of 

semicolon  and  the  fol- 

Research  and  De- 


Eiiergy 


iUTIi 


ON  353— SUBMIS- 
TO  COM- 
CBS       TELEVISION 


SENATE  RESOL" 

SIGN  OP  A  RE$OLUTION 
MEND      THE 
NETWORK 

(Referred  to  thi  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  SCHWElKtR.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Biden,  Beall,  Brooke, 
Case,  Cotton,  Hei  ms,  Hollings,  Javits, 
Mathias,  McIntyie,  Nunn,  Pell,  Ribi- 
T  iLMADGE,  Thurmond, 
Weicker,  and  Wiiliams,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  resolution  commending  the 
CBS  television  net  work  for  initiating  its 
"Bicentenn  al  Minutes"  in  com- 
our     Nation's     200th 


series 
memoration 


of 


birthday.  This  series  of  1 -minute  vi- 
gnettes depicting  ilstoric  events  of  200 
years  ago  will  beitin  July  4,  1974,  and 
nm  for  732  consecutive  days  through 
July  4, 1976. 

The  cosponsors  jof  this  measure,  rep- 
resenting 12  of  thJ  13  original  colonies, 
are  proud  of  the  n  ile  their  States  played 
in  founding  the  F  epublic,  and  welcome 
this  effort  and  ot  lers  aimed  at  foster- 
ing the  Bicentenn^l  spirit. 

ask  unanimous  con- 
printed  in  the  Record 


Mr.  President, 
sent  that  there  be 


at  this  point  a  cop  ^  of  the  resolution  and 


an  article  from 


he  June  24  issue  of 


Time  magazine  d;scribing  the  "Bicen- 


tennial Minutes' 

There  being  no 
tion   and   articles 


highlight  an  event 


The 
The  200th  birthdky 
Is  still  two  years  awi  y, 
networks  are  starti  ig 
the  shows  planned 


eries. 

objection,  the  resolu- 
were   ordered   to   be 


printed  in  the  Reci  )Rd,  as  follows: 

S.  1  lES.  353 

Whereas  on  this  July  4  the  CBS  televi- 
sion network  will  d  jbut  a  prime-time  tele- 
vision series  called  I'Blcentennlal  Minutes' 
and 

Whereas  this  serfes  will  run  every  night 
of  every  day  for  73  J  consecutive  days,  and 
win  end  on  July  4,  |l976,  our  Nation's  200th 
birthday;  and 

Whereas   each   minute   documentary 


win 

from  American  history 
Now, 


occurring  on  that  d^  200  years  before 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  tlis  Senate  commends  the 
CBS  television  netw  >rk  for  so  commemorat- 
Natlon,  and  for  provid- 
ing a  focus  for  Ami  rlcans  to  foster  a  sense 
of  deepened  pride  1 1  their  heritage. 


r32  Steps 

of  the  United  States 
but  already  television 
to  celebrate.  Among 

for  the  fall  are  NBC's 


series  based  on  Carl  £andberg's  biography  of 
Lincoln,  and  another  by  the  Public  Broad- 
casting System  on  tiie  Adams  family  from 
1750  to  1900.  C3BS,  however,  has  decided  to 
go  to  extremes  witn  the  longest-running 
shortest  commemorative  of  them  all.  Begin- 
ning on  July  4,  It  wtft  offer  a  prime-time  TV 
series  called  Bicentennial  Minutes,  which  will 


run  every  night  of 
July  4,  1976.  Each 
minute  long. 

Dreamed  up  by  Es 
Freedman,   the   serle^ 
American  history,  da 
mentous  and  the  ol 
of  the  newspaper  flUe 


'ery  week  until  B-day, 
igment  is  exactly  one 


sctulve  Producer  Lewis 
win  describe  bits  of 
ta  and  errata,  the  mo- 
^ure.  The  732  minutes — 
"on  this  day  200  yetu« 
ago"  variety — will  be]  narrated,  says  the  net- 
work, by  "everyone  from  movie  stars  to  Su- 
preme Court  Justlceat"  Sample  Minutes:  Ac- 
tor Barry  Sullivan  recounting  the  career  of 
Tom  Paine,  Charltpn  Heston  deecribing 
reaction  to  the  Bos- 
.  Crenna  explaining  the 
^rlsls  in  Boston  In  the 
tapleton  revealing  Mar- 
;ret  recipe  to  prevent 


George  Washington's 
ton  Tea  Party,  Rlchar 
Impact  of  the  fuel 
year  1774,  and  Jean  : 
tha  Washington's 


cherries  from  si 


ipoUlnK. 


:.UTic 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  354— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUnbN  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  CASE  OF  UNITED 
STATES  AGAINST  REINECKE 

(Considered  and  agreed  to.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  pYRD  (for  Mr.  East- 
land) ,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  354)  to  authorize  Senator  James 
O.  Eastland  as  chiirman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judic:  ary,  to  provide  copies 
of  certain  materials  of  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  base  of  United  States 
against  Reinecke. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY 
unanimous  consent 
rent  Resolution  92 
introduced  on  June 


CHANGE  OI'  REFERENCE 


.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  Senate  Concur- 
a  resolution  which  I 
20,  be  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  PRESIDINJG  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  can- 
not hear  the  Senate  r. 

Will  the  Senato"  restate  his  unani- 
mous-consent requ(  st? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY 
Mr.  President,  I 


sent  that  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
92,  expressing  the  ssnse  of  Congress  that 
certain  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  should  not  be  transferred 
to  the  Immigratio:  i  and  Naturalization 
Service — a  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
Jime  20  and  whicl  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finmce — be  referred  to 


the  Committee  on 
tions,    and    that 


At  the  request  o 
Senator  from 
added  as  a 


Term(  ssee 


cospons  or 


.Yes. 

ask  unanimous  con- 


Government  Opera- 
the    Committee    on 


Finance  be  dischari  ;ed  from  further  con- 
sideration of  this  bi  il. 

The  PRESIDING    OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  or  lered. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 
RESOIUTIONS 

SENATE   HEJIOLXTTION    160 


Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
(Mr.  Brock)  was 
of  Senate  Resolu- 


June  27,  1974' 
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tion  160,  a  resolution  to  establish  a  tem- 
porary select  committee  of  the  Senate 
to  conduct  a  study  and  investigation  on 
regulatory  commissions  and  the  U.S. 
economy. 

SENATE    resolution    347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 347,  to  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  to  make  an  investigation 
and  study  of  the  policy  and  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  tourism  in  the 
United  States. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  347,  relating  to  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  tour- 
ism in  the  United  States. 


ENROLLMENT  OP  CERTAIN  NATIVES 
UNDER  THE  ALASKA  NATIVE 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1535 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
Public  Law  92-203,  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  study  of  all 
Federal  programs  primarily  designed  to 
benefit  Native  people  and  to  report  back 
to  the  Congress  with  his  recommenda- 
tion for  the  future  management  and 
operation  of  these  programs  within  3 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
law.  The  3 -year  deadline  will  expire  on 
December  18  of  this  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  a  steering  group 
was  appointed  to  direct  the  2(c)  Study 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Tom  Whlt- 
tington  who  was  an  attorney  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  Washing- 
ton. The  steering  group  was  composed 
of  members  from  the  Northwest  Federal 
Regional  Council,  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  members  of  the  Alaskan  Native  com- 
munity. In  a  September  14,  1973  letter 
to  Bernard  Kelly,  chairman  of  the 
Northwest  Federal  Regional  Council, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton  stated 
that: 

This  Steering  Group  would  .  .  .  develop 
the  study  plan,  and  the  respective  assign- 
ments and  procedures  by  which  the  plan 
would  be  completed.  Further,  It  would  be 
the  coordinating  group  for  the  development 
of  policy  alternatives  to  be  submitted  to 
Washington. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  reiterate  his: 
Two  most  basic  concerns  In  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  study:  first,  that  It  be  objective 
and  that  efforts  be  made  to  analyze  problems 
from  a  comprehensive,  long-range  viewpoint; 


second,  that  Natives  be  Involved  In  the  study 
as  much  as  possible. 

In  April  of  this  year,  Mr.  Whlttlngton 
was  replaced  by  Mr.  Roy  Sampsel  from 
the  Interior  Department's  Portland  Of- 
fice. On  May  17, 1974,  the  steering  group 
transmitted  to  Secretary  Morton  a  com- 
prehensive document  outlining  the  work 
plan  for  the  study  and  requesting  a  2- 
year  extension  to  meet  the  congressional 
and  departmental  directive  for  a  com- 
prehensive study.  In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  2(c)  study  and  its  potential 
Impact  on  Alaskan  Natives,  I  urged  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  request 
an  extension  of  the  study  deadline. 

In  mid-June,  the  Department  decided 
not  to  request  an  extension  and  let  a  re- 
quest for  proposal  to  contract  out  the 
study.  The  study  has  now  become  a  5- 
month  effort  directed  at  a  maximum  of 
20  Federal  programs  having  significant 
impact  on  Alaskan  Natives. 

Mr.  President,  the  steering  group  iden- 
tified some  480  Federal  programs  impact- 
ing Alaskan  Natives.  While  all  480  may 
not  have  a  significant  impact  on  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Native  population, 
there  are  more  than  20  programs  which 
should  be  scrutinized  before  the  study  is 
completed. 

One  most  important  consideration  was 
overlooked  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  when  stipu- 
lating a  completion  date  for  the  2(c) 
study — that  is  the  land  Itself.  While  the 
monetary  settlements  are  sizable  imder 
the  act,  the  greatest,  long-term  benefit 
is  the  40  million  acres  which  will  be 
transferred  to  the  regional  and  village 
corporations.  This  land  transfer  will  not 
be  completed  until  December  1974. 

It  seems,  therefore,  somewhat  futile 
to  attempt  to  assess  the  Impact  of  the 
claims  act  on  Alaskan  Natives  or  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  future  of  Fed- 
eral programs  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  together  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Gravel)  to  S.  3530  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  all  Federal  programs  designed 
to  benefit  Alaskan  Native  people — ^not 
just  the  20  programs  which  will  be  se- 
lected by  the  contractor  for  tiie  2(c) 
study.  The  Secretary  is  further  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  assessing 
changes  in  Native  life  style,  health  status, 
income  levels,  and  a  range  of  other  socio- 
economic variables  which  may  be  al- 
tered as  a  result  of  the  Land  Claims  Set- 
tlement. This  study  would  use  the  present 
2(c)  study  as  a  starting  point.  Under 
my  amendment  the  final  study  would  be 
submitted  to  Congress  along  with  the 
recommendations  for  the  future  direc- 
tion of  Federal  programs  for  Alaskan  Na- 
tives on  June  20, 1977. 

The  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  made  history  by  being  the  first  legis- 
lated aboriginal  claims  settlement  in  our 
Nation's  history.  I  feel  that  Congress 
acquitted  itself  well  in  this  task.  It  is 
my  Intention  that  the  will  of  Congress  In 


mandating  the  2(c)  study  be  fulflllec, 
The  major  point  in  section  2(c)  is  thai 
a  study  be  submitted  to  Congress  b;' 
December  18, 1974. 1  do  not  feel  that  th  t 
3 -year  time  frame  provided  in  the  LanA 
Claims  Act  is  sufficient.  But  we  can  use 
the  2(c)  study  as  a  base — and  complete 
the  task  if  this  amendment  is  enacted. 
The  point  is  that  we  wish  an  accurate, 
complete  evaluation  of  any  changed  Fed  ■ 
eral  responslbiiltles  toward  Alaskan  Na  > 
tive  people  as  a  result  of  the  settlement . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment  be  printed  at  this  point  In  ths 
Record. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  amend  • 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th» 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1535 

On  page  1.  after  line  10,  add  the  foUowln  ; 
new  section: 

Sec.  2(a).  Upon  completion  of  the  stud  r 
required  pursuant  to  section  2(c)  of  ths 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (8  5 
Stat.  688)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  tht 
"Settlement  Act"),  the  Secretary  of  th> 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  tht 
"Secretary")  shall  submit  such  study  to  eac  i 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Regional  Corporation  5 
established  under  that  Act  and  to  the  Stat » 
of  Alaska.  Each  such  Corporation  and  thB 
State  of  Alaska  may  review  such  study  an  1 
submit  its  comments  to  the  Secretary  prlc  r 
to  June  30,  1975.  The  study,  together  wit  i 
the  comments  and  any  response  the  Secrt  - 
tary  may  wish  to  make  to  such  comment  i, 
shall  be  submitted  anew  to  the  Congres  b 
on  or  before  July  30, 1976. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  d- 
rected  to  make  a  study  of  (1)  any  changes 
In  Alaska  Native  life  style,  health  statt  b 
and  needs,  income  distribution  and  hole  - 
ings,  economic  pursuits,  housing,  means  an  S 
patterns  of  transportation,  modes  of  con  - 
munlcation,  and  social  and  cultural  pai  - 
terns  which  may  result  from  the  impl(  - 
mentation  of  the  Settlement  Act.  and  ( 11 ) 
all  federal  programs  designed  to  benef  t 
Alaska  Native  people.  The  study  shall  ir  - 
elude  recommendations  of  the  Secretaiy 
for  the  future  management  and  operatic  n 
of  these  federal  programs  and  any  oth(  r 
federal  programs  which  may  be  required  i  o 
serve  the  Alaska  Native  community  durlrg 
the  remaining  period  of,  and  after,  the  in  - 
plementatlon  of  the  Settlement  Act. 

(c)  In  making  the  study  required  by  sut  - 
section  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  give  full 
consideration  to  the  study  made  pursuant  i  o 
section  2(c)  of  the  Settlement  Act  and  io 
the  comments  thereon  by  Alaska  Native  Ri  - 
glonal  Corporations  and  the  State  of  Alasl<  a 
pursuant  to  subsection   (a)   of  this  sectloi. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  the  oj - 
portunlty  for  participation  of  Alaska  Ni  ,- 
tlves  and  the  State  of  Alaska  in  the  condu  rt 
of  the  study  required  by  subsection  (b). 

(e)  The  study  required  by  subsection  (I ) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Jui  e 
30. 1977. 

(f>  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  lie 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  i  is 
are  necessary  to  conduct  the  study  requlr<  d 
by  subsection  (b) . 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  AGRICUl- 
TURE,  ENVIRONMENTAL,  AOT) 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  TRQ- 
GRAMS,  1975— AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.    1536 

^Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.) 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  15472, 
the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriations  bill 
for  agriculture,  environmental,  and  con- 
sumer protection  and  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been    cosponsored    by    Senators    Cook, 

MONDALE,     RiBICOFF,     McCrOVERN,     NUNN, 

Hart,  Javits,  Case,  Kennedy,  Randolph, 
Aeourezk,  Packwood,  Hughes,  Gravel, 
Dole,  Stevenson,  Humphrey,  Tunney, 
and  Williams. 

This  amendment  appropriates  $600 
million  that  will  help  meet  the  legal 
and  financial  commitment  the  Congress 
made  to  the  Nation's  cities  in  1966  for 
the  reimbursement  of  sewage  treatment 
plant  construction  costs. 

This  amendment  appropriates  $600 
million  that  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent (Public  Law  93-207)  on  December 
28,  1973.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  (Public 
Law  92-500)  appropriated  $1.9  billion 
to  cover  the  full  eUgible  costs  for  the 
cities  that  went  ahead  with  a  promise  of 
Federal  reimbursement  from  1966-72  and 
prefinanced  the  eligible  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  plant  construction.  They  went 
ahead  on  the  premise  that  the  Federal 
share  would  be  paid  in  full  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

Section  206(a)  of  Public  Law  92-500 
authorizes  EPA  to  award  reimbursable 
grants  or  grant  increases  to  bring  Fed- 
eral assistance  up  to  50  or  55  percent  of 
eligible  costs  on  all  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  on  which  construction 
started  between  June  30,  1966,  and  July 
1, 1972,  provided  that  these  projects  meet 
requirements  of  section  8  of  Public  Law 
84-660,  as  amended.  Provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-207  require  the  grantee  or 
potential  grantee  to  apply  for  such  re- 
imbursement prior  to  January  31,  1974, 
to  be  eligible  for  reimbursement.  In  ef- 
fect, section  206(a)  calls  for,  first,  grant 
increases  up  to  50  or  55  percent  on  proj- 
ects, some  of  which  have  been  completed 
and  some  of  which  are  still  under  con- 
struction, that  had  previously  been  ap- 
proved and  serviced  by  EPA  under  Public 
Law  84-660,  and  second,  new  grant 
awards  to  projects  that  had  not  been  pre- 
viously approved  by  EPA. 

Now  it  appears  that  even  tliis  increased 
authorization  will  not  be  enough.  EPA 
has  again  revised  its  cost  estimate.  Based 
on  applications  received  on  and  prior  to 
January  31,  1974,  the  estimate  of  the 
total  eligible  amount  under  section  206 
(a)  is  about  $3  billion.  This  is  not  a  final 
figure  because,  first,  the  final  eligible 
costs  of  projects  still  under  construction 
cannot  be  fully  determined  until  con- 
struction is,  in  fact,  completed,  and  sec- 
ond, we  are  still  working  with  individual 
applicants  to  determine  the  eUgible  costs 
of  projects  which  had  not  been  previous^r 
approved  and  on  which  we  have  no  in- 
formation in  our  files.  EPA  expects  to 
complete  its  determination  of  eligible 
costs  on  this  latter  class  of  projects  in 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1975.  Final 
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determination  of  Eligible  costs  of  projects 
still  under  construction  could  take  sev- 
eral years,  depending  on  completion  of 
construction  of  the  last  project.  Over 
5,300  projects  acijoss  the  country  with  a 
total  eligibility  in  excess  of  $3  billion  must 
now  be  paid  froni  the  $1.9  billion  appro- 


priation 

Unless  more 
cities  across  the 
with  the  promis 
ment  will  contin 
sponsibUity.  Unl 


loney  Is  appropriated 
lation  that  went  ahead 
of  Federal  reimburse- 
to  carry  a  Federal  re- 
more  money  Is  ap- 
propriated the  EPA  will  continue  to  pro- 
rate the  $1.9  billion  in  the  following  man- 
ner: projects  thft  have  received  prior 
Federal  funding  \fill  receive  half  of  their 
eligible  share.  Thi  other  half  will  be  paid 
at  65  cents  on  the  dollar.  Projects  that 
have  not  receivefl  prior  Federal  assist- 
ance but  that  haf^e  filed  for  money  will 
have  their  eligibility  reviewed  over  the 
summer  and  be  ^aid  with  what  Is  left 
of  the  $1.9  billioHL 

This  amendment  will  Increase  the  re- 
imbursement rat!  to  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  t)tal  Federal  eligibility 
for  projects  tha ;  have  received  prior 
funding  and  provitie  an  increased  amount 
of  money  to  new  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  texi  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  orderefi  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1536 

On  page  36.  UnJ  7,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended" add  the  fbuowlng  new  paragraph: 

"For  reimb\u-8emfent  of  costs  of  construc- 
tion of  wastewater  treatment  works  pursuant 
to  section  206(a)  of!  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  $600,000,000,  to  remain 
available  untu  expetided." 


SCIENCE  AND  TfeCHNOLOGY  APPLI- 
CATIONS AOT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1637 

(Ordered  to  bd  printed,  and  referred 
jointly  to  the  Con^ttees  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  and  Commerce.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  jn  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Moss  arid  Tunney,  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2495,  the  "Technology  Re- 
sources Survey  and  Applications  Act." 
This  amendment  is  the  outgrowth  of  2 
days  of  joint  hearings  held  by  the  Com- 
merce and  Aeroni  utical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committees  on  S.  2495  this  past 
March. 

This  amendment  will  establish  a  focus 
for  science  and  technology  policjrmaking 
in  the  executive  i  iranch.  It  will  provide 
an  effective  meclanism  for  long-range 
planning  in  scienc  b  and  technology. 

Science  and  technology  have  a  pro- 
modem  society.  The 
need  to  have  a  Wl  ite  House  level  policy- 
making oiBce  in  ^ience  and  technology 
has  long  been  reco^zed.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons several  previous  attempts  by  a  num- 
to  develop  such  a  ca- 
the  lack  of  legislative 


ber  of  Presidents 
pacity  failed,  was 


and  evaluate  the 


authority  for  sue! .  a  body  to  coordinate 


numerous  science  and 


technology  progra^is  of  the  mission  agen- 
cies. The  situatioji  was  further  aggra- 
vated last  year  whfen  the  science  advisory 


role  was  shifted 
bility  of  the  Direc 
ence  Foundation 
to  expect  NSF,  i 
Agency,  to  overse 
nology  programs 
The  coordination, 
making  role  can  o 


a  part-time  responsi- 
)r  of  the  National  Sci- 
It  is  just  unrealistic 
5lf  a  mission-oriented 
the  science  and  tech- 
)f  its  sister  agencies, 
^valuation,  and  policy- 
ly  be  accomplished  by 
a  high  level  Council.  For  20  years,  we 
have  had  a  Council  on  Economic  Ad- 
visers. Since  1969.  We  have  had  a  Council 
on  Environmental  iQuality.  The  proposed 
Council  of  Advisers  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology is  patterned  after  these  two  very 
successful  precedents. 

The  National  Adademy  of  Sciences  re- 
leased a  report  yeiterday  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a^  similar  science  policy 
apparatus. 

The  Commerce!  Committee  and  the 
Aeronautical  ajid  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee will  hold  jpint  hearings  on  this 
amendment  on  JulV  ii.  We  expect  several 
former  Presidentiil  Science  Advisers  to 
appeEir.  I  look  forward  to  their  comments 
on  this  proposal.  J 

Mr.  President,  l(  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  Of  this  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  0bjection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered!  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

Amendmsnt  No.  1537 

Strike  out  all  af1er  the  enacting  clauM 

and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Science 

and  Technology  Ap;  )llcatlons  Act  of  1974". 

STATEMENT     OF     Pit  TDINGS     AND     DBCIJHIATION 
OF   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Cmgress,  recognizing  the 


profound  Impact  of 
on  society,  and  the 


science  and  technology 
interrelations  of  scien- 
tific, technological,  economic,  social,  political, 
and  Institutional  fafctors,  hereby  finds  and 
declares  tliat — 

(1)  the  scientific  and  technological  ca- 
pabUltles  within  the  United  States,  if  prop- 
erly applied  and  dl-ected,  covUd  effectively 
assist  in  improving  the  quality  of  life  and 
in  anticipating  and  resolving  many  critical 
and  emerging  national  problems; 

(2)  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  assule  adequate  opportunity 
for  the  full  and  effltflent  use  of  such  scien- 
tific and  technologlckl  capabilities; 

(3)  the  maintensmce  and  strengthening 
of  diversified  scientific  and  technological 
capabilities  in  the  ffederal  departments  and 
agencies.  In  State  ard  local  governments,  in 
Industry  and  the  universities,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  IndeOendent  initiatives  based 
on  such  capabilltie  1,  are  essential  to  the 
most  effective  use  cf  science  and  technol 
ogy  in  resolving  cri  ;ical  and  emerging  na- 
tional problems; 

(4)  a  more  systematic  approach  is  needed 
to  identify  critical  and  emerging  national 
problems  and  to  aniilyze,  plan,  and  coordi- 
nate  Federal    scienc  >   and   technology   pro 


grams,  policies,   and 


activities   intended   to 


contribute  to  the  resolution  of  such  prob- 
lems; 

(5)  the  effectiveress  of  scientific  and 
technological  contrlb  utions  to  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  llf »  and  to  the  resolution 
of  critical  and  emeig^ng  national  problems 
depends  on  the  malntenr.nce  of  a  strong 
base  of  knowledge  ii^  science  and  advanced 
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technology    together    with    a    resource    of 
highly  qualified  scientists  and  engineers: 

(6)  an  annual  Science  and  Technology  Re- 
port to  the  Congress  would  facilitate  more 
effective  utilization  of  science  and  technology 
in  the  resolution  of  critical  and  emerging 
national  problems;  and 

(7)  science  and  technology  can  fully  serve 
the  nation  only  if  adequate  means  are  estab- 
lished in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
to  provide  source  of  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal analysis  and  judgment  to  the  President 
drawing  on  the  best  talents  available  within 
and  outside  the  Federal  Government. 
TITLE  I — NATIONAL  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY RESOURCES  PLANNING  AND 
COORDINATION 

THE  COTTNCIL  OF  ADVISERS  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council 
of  Advisers  on  Science  and  Technology 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "CouncU") . 
The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members  who  shall  be  api>olnted  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  from  among  Individuals 
who.  by  reason  of  their  training,  experience, 
and  attainments,  are  exceptionally  quali- 
fied to  analyze  and  Interpret  scientific  and 
technological  developments:  to  appraise  and 
recommend  programs,  policies,  and  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  light  of  the 
policy  declared  in  Section  2;  and  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  economic,  social,  esthetic  and 
cultural  needs  and  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  as  Chairman  and 
one  as  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  act  as  Chair- 
man in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
full  time  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Rates.  The  other  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Rates. 

(d)  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  fiinctlons  under  this  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts  and  consul- 
tants as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  Its  functions  under  this  Act,  In  ac- 
cordance with  Section  3109  of  Title  5  (but 
without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  thereof) . 

(e)  The  CouncU  shall  have  the  authority, 
within  the  limits  of  available  appropriations, 
to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  arrangements 
for  the  carrying  on  by  organizations  or  In- 
dividuals, including  other  government 
agencies,  of  such  activities  as  the  Council 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

FTTNCTIONS  OF  THE  COTTNCIL 

Sec.  102.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Council  to  serve  as  a  source  of 
scientific  and  technological  analysis  and 
Judgment  for  the  President  with  respect  to 
major  policies,  plans,  and  programs  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  carrying  out  its  duties,  the  Coun- 
cU shall: 

( 1 )  seek  to  define  a  coherent  approach  for 
applying  science  and  technology  to  critical 
and  emerging  national  problems  and  for  co- 
ordinating the  scientific  and  technological 
responsibilities  and  programs  of  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  in  the  resolution  of 
such  problems; 

(2)  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Report,  in  accordance  with  Section  103  of 
this  title; 

(3)  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in- 
formation   concerning    significant    develop- 


ments and  trends  in  science  and  technology, 
both  current  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and 
interpret  such  Information  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  such  developments 
and  trends  are  interfering,  or  are  likely  to 
interfere,  with  the  achievement  of  the  policy 
set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act; 

(4)  Initiate  studies  and  analyses.  Includ- 
ing systems  analyses,  to  identify  and  assess 
alternatives  available  for  the  resolution  of 
critical  and  emerging  national  problems 
amenable  to  the  contributions  of  science 
and  technology  and,  ln.<:ofar  as  possible,  de- 
termine and  compare  probable  costs,  bene- 
fits, and  impacts  of  these  alternatives; 

(5)  review  and  appraise  the  various  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy  set 
forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  extent  to  which  such 
programs,  policies,  and  activities  are  con- 
tributing to  the  achievement  of  such  policy, 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  thereto; 

(6)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President  on  the  overall  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Council; 

(7)  perform  other  duties  and  functions 
and  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  reports 
thereon,  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as  the 
President  may  request. 

(b)  In  exercising  Its  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  under  this  Section,  the  Council 
shall: 

(1)  work  In  close  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  heads  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies; 

(2)  utUlze  the  services  of  consultants, 
establish  such  advisory  committees,  and  con- 
sult with  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies,  with  appropriate  professional 
groups,  and  with  such  representatives  of 
industry,  the  universities,  agrlculttire,  labor, 
consumers,  conservation  organizations,  and 
other  groups,  organizations,  and  Individuals 
as  it  may  deem  advisable; 

(3)  utilize  to  the  fvUlest  extent  possible 
the  services,  facilities,  and  information  (In- 
cluding statistical  information)  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
Individuals,  in  order  that  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  expense  may  be  avoided. 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  any  independent 
agency,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish the  Council  such  Information  as  the 
Council  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  title. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall. 
In  addition  to  the  duties  and  functions  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  serve  as  the  Science  and  Technology 
Adviser  to  the  President; 

(2)  appoint,  assign  the  duties,  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  personnel  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  vsrithout  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  ni 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  at 
rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maxlmimi  rate 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title;  and 

(3)  perform  other  duties  and  functions 
as  assigned  by  the  President  or  this  Act. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  REPORT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
annually  to  the  Congress,  beginning  July  1, 
1975.  a  Science  and  Technology  Report 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  '"Report'') 
which  shall  set  forth — 

(1)  a  review  of  developments  of  national 
significance  in  science  and  technology.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  the  mathemati- 


cal, physical,  social,  and  life  sciences,  md 
civil,  chemical,  electrical,  and  mechanical 
engineering  and  related  technologies; 

(2)   the  significant  effects  of  current  knd 
foreseeable  trends  In  science  and  technology 
on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requ  re 
ments  of  the  Nation; 


(3)  a  review  and  appraisal  of  selected 
ence  and  technology-related  programs 
cies,  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
ment; 

(4)  an  Inventory  and  projection  of  c^tl 
cai  and  emerging  national  problems  the 
olutlon  of  which  might  be  substantially 
slsted  by  the  application  of  science  and 
nology; 

(5)  the  Identification  and  assessment 
scientific   and   technological   measures 
can    contribute   to   the   resolution   of  slich 
problems,  In  light  of  the  related  social 
nomlc,   political,   and   institutional   consid- 
erations; 

(6)  the  existing  and  projected  scientific 
and  technological  resources,  Including 
clallzed  manpower,  that  could  contributu 
the  resolution  of  such  problems:  and 

(7)  recommendations   for   legislation 
science  and  technology-related  programs 
policies  that  will  contribute  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  such  problems. 

(b)  Upon   request,    the   National 
Foundation  shall  furnish  assistance  to 
Council  in  carrying  out  the  Council's 
slbUltles  under  subsection  102  (a)   (2)  In 
gard  to  the  matters  called  for  in 
(II   and  (6)   of  subsection  (a)   of  this 
tlon. 

(c)  The  Report  shall  be  printed  and  n^e 
available  as  a  public  document. 
TITLE  II — THE  OFFICE  OF  TECHNOL0GY 

APPLICATION 
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OFFICE   ESTABLISHED 
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Sec.   201.    (a)    The   Administrator  of 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
tlon  shall  establish  within  the  Administra- 
tion an  Office  of  Technology  Appllcatlo 
be  headed  by  an  Associate  Administratoi 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
this  Act,  the  Administrator,  through 
Office  of  Technology  Application,  shall  utilize 
the  resources  of  the  National  Aeronaitlcs 
and  Space  Administration  to  the  fullest 
tent  consistent  with  its  areas  of  sclenjtlfic 
and  technological  competence  and  shaU- 

( 1 )  upon  request,  furnish  assistance  to 
Council  in  carrying  out  the  Council's 
sponsibllities  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
of  section  102  (a); 

(2)  upon  direction  of  the  President,  Con- 
duct research,  development,  and  demon^ra- 
tlon  projects.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
poses  of  this  Act,  consistent  with  the 
visions  of  section  102   (d)    of  the  Natifcnal 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Act    of    1958, 
amended  by  this  Act. 

(3)  conduct  exploratory  research  and 
velopment  projects  lu  support  of  his 
sibllitles  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
title,    the   Administrator  shall,   in    carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  title,  have 
same  powers  and  authority  he  has  under 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 


res|  on 


this 
Ing 
the 
the 
1958. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE   NATIONAL  AERONAtrifCS 
AND  SPACE   ACT  OF   1958 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  102  (d)  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42 
U.S.C.  2451  (d))  is  amended  to  read  aslfol- 
lows: 

"(d)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  ex- 
pertise developed  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  In  resenrch 
and  In  the  development  of  new  and  advai  iced 
technology  to  solve  complex  problems  in  the 
conduct  of  aeronautical  and  space  actlv  ities 
shall.  In  addition,  at  the  direction  of  the 


of 
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President,  be  made  available  and  be  used  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Applications  Act  of  1974,  to  the 
extent  not  Inconsistent  with  or  In  diminu- 
tion of  such  aeronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties.". 

(b)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  carry 
out  and  effectuate  the  policies  declared  in 
subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  this 
section.". 

TITLE  ni— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
bo  appropriated  to  the  Council  of  Advisors 
on  Science  and  Technology,  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  $10,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30, 1975,  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act.  The  provisions  of 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  16, 1959  (73  Stat. 
75,  42  U.S.C.  2460),  shall  apply  to  author- 
izations of  appropriations  to  the  Administra- 
tion to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Act  for  fiscal  years  after  June  30,  1976. 

Amend  the  title  so  to  read : 

To  provide  a  Council  of  Advisors  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  to  provide  for  an  sm- 
nual  Science  and  Technology  Report,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  have  all 
been  affected,  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, by  the  energy  crisis.  As  I  have 
noted  on  previous  occasions,  this  crisis 
was  precipitated  not  so  much  by  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  as  by  poor  government 
planning  and  organization.  We  have  had 
to  confront  one  crisis  after  another  be- 
cause we  have  had  no  forward-looking, 
comprehensive  policy  of  relating  our  sci- 
entific and  technological  advances  to 
our  domestic  problems.  Even  now,  as  a 
good  portion  of  our  energies  is  directed 
toward  resolving  the  fuel  dilemma,  a 
material  shortage  looms  disturbingly  on 
the  horizon. 

Yet,  we  have  no  clearly  defined  na- 
tional science  policy  dealing  with  the 
Nation's  energy  and  raw  material  needs 
and  their  relation  to  our  environmental 
goals  and  our  objectives  for  economic 
development.  Because  no  such  policy 
exists,  it  is  difficult  for  the  research  insti- 
tutions of  the  nation  to  apply  their  tal- 
ents to  maximum  good  effect.  In  order 
to  provide  for  more  effective  utUization 
of  our  scientific  and  technological  re- 
sources to  the  solution  of  our  critical 
domestic  problems.  Senators  Magntjson, 
Tttnney  and  I  Introduced  S.  2495  on 
September  27, 1973. 

Since  then,  many  experts  from  gov- 
ernment, industry  and  the  academic 
community  have  offered  valuable  assist- 
ance In  improving  the  legislation.  As  a 
result,  the  bill  has  been  significantly  al- 
tered and  additional  hearings  have  been 
set  for  July  11  on  the  amended  version  of 
8.  2495.  The  bill  now  provides  for  a  small 
Council  of  Advisers  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology In  the  Executive  Office,  a  Science 
Adviser  to  the  President,  and  an  annual 
report  concerning  the  relation  of  scien- 
tific resources  to  critical  and  emerging 
national  problems.  I  feel  that  the  bill  Is 


substantially  impro\  ed  and  that  the  con- 
cept is  one  that  merits  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 


SENATE 


Mr.     McCLURE 


by  them,  jointly,  to 


MANAGEMENT   Of   THE    NATIONAL 
RESOURCE    LAN  )S— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1538 

(Ordered  to  be  pointed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


(for    himself,    Mr. 


Buckley,  and  Mr.  ]  Jartlett)  submitted 
an  amendment,  inte  nded  to  be  proposed 


the  bin  (S.  424)  to 


provide  for  the  management,  protection, 
and  development  df  the  national  re- 
source lands,  and  f  o  •  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  CC  SPONSOR  OP-AN 
AMEN]  )MENT 

AMENDMEN  T    NO.    1S35 

At  the  request  o|f  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Alask^  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1535,  intend  to  be   Droposed  by  him  to 


S.  3530,  to  authorize 


Interior  to  enroll  cer  ;ain  Alaskan  Natives 
for  benefits  under  ^he  Alaskan  Claims 
Settlement  Act. 


HEARING  ANNC  UNCEMENT  ON 
S.  !530 


^^, 


Mr.  JACKSON 
to  annoimce  a  heak-ing 
Committee  on  Inte^or 
fairs  on  S.  3530,  a 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tain  Alaskan  Nativi 
the   Alaska    Native 
Act,  and  amendmentjNo 
ment  to  S.  3530 


This  hearing  will 
10  a.m.  in  room  3 
Office  Building.  Tho^ 
or  submit  a  statemsnt 
the  hearing  record  should 
P.  Quarles,  special 


the  Secretary  of  the 


President,  I  wish 

by  the  Senate 

and  Insular  Af- 

ilU  to  authorize  the 

to  enroll  cer- 

for  benefits  under 

Claims   Settlement 

1535,  an  amend- 


>e  held  on  July  17  at 

10,  Dlrksen  Senate 

who  wish  to  testify 

for  Inclusion  In 

contact  Steven 

dounsel,  at  225-2656. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  BY 
DISTRICT  OF  CO(LUMBIA  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  NOMINATION  OP  MR.  H. 
MASON  NEELY  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  kfr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  Tuesday,  July  9.  1974,  at  9:30  a.m., 
will  hold  a  public  he^-ing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  H.  Mason  Neely  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Service  Commissior .  The  hearing  will 
be  held  in  room  6!  26,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Pen  ons  wishing  to  pre- 
sent testimony  on  Blr.  Neely's  nomlna 


tion  should  contact 


staff  director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  6222  Dl -ksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  by  noon  (n  Monday,  July  8, 
1974. 


Mr.  Robert  Harris, 


June  27,  1974 


NOTICE  OF  RESCHEDULING  OP 
HEARINGS  ON  H.R.  10337 

Mr.  JACKSON.  mJ-.  President,  I  wish 
to  annovmce  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 


ate that  because  of 
the  hearing  on  H.l 
measures  relating 
land  dispute  has  be 
July  24,  1974. 

The  hearing  will  c( 
room  3110,  Dirksen 
ing,  and  is  open  to  tl 


scheduling  conflict 
10337  and  other 
the  Hopl-Navajo 

;n  rescheduled  for 

Immence  at  10  a.m., 
mate  Office  Build- 
|e  general  public. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  SHORT- 
AGES OP  GOODS  ESSENTIAL  TO 
INCREASED  DOMESTIC  OIL  AND 
GAS  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  JACKSON,  kir.  President,  on 
July  12.  the  Interior  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  shortages  of  tubular  goods 
and  other  materials  issential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  energy,  and  on  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  allocation  of  such  mate- 
rials. At  a  time  when  all  Americans  are 
becoming  increasing^ 
portance  of  our  energy 
extractive  industries! 

dependent   sectors  „   ^—o-^^ 

with  materials  shortages.  As  the  Nation 
stands  on  the  threshnold  of  a  major  drive 
toward  energy  self-sufficiency  our  fuel 
producers  are  unable  to  acquire  the 
materials  and  equii)ment  required  to 
achieve  this  goal.  In  some  instances,  even 
current  production  levels  are  threatened 
by   shortages.    Coal 


aware  of  the  im- 

'  resources,  the  fuel 

especially  the  In- 

are   being  plagued 


—    mines   have   been 

forced  to  close  for  ack  of  roof  bolts; 
and  independent  oil  drillers  have  been 
imable  to  obtain  sufl  clent  pipe  and  cas- 
ing to  drill  for  new  '  veils 

Mr.  President,  we 
urgent  situation,  and 
for  its  rectification.  I 


my  colleagues  are  very  concerned  about 
this  problem,  and  I  bope  that  a  timely 
and  satisfactory  soli  tion  can  be  found. 


SALUTE  TO 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr 


nlng  on  June  14  and  e  nding  next  week  on 
July  4.  a  21-day  salute  to  Honor  Amer- 
ica has  been  celebratjed.  From  Flag  Day 

the  media,  civic 
ons.  States  and  lo- 


are  faced  with  an 
an  Immediate  need 
know  that  many  of 


AMERICA 
President,  begin- 


to  Independence  Dai^ 

groups  and  organizat  c .  ^ „  „..„  .„- 

calities,  and  individi^l  Americans  have 
been  promoting  Ai»ierica  and  unity 
among  all  citizens.  This  is  the  fifth  such 
annual  observance — ind  it  records  our 
Nation's  198th  birthday. 

We  are  all  aware  that  while  many  of 
the  problems  stiU  confronting  America 
may  appear  to  be  mo  numental,  they  are 
problems  that  are  sui  mountable  through 
the  exercise  of  the  American  spirit  and 
will.  In  the  nearly  20(  years  of  existence, 
America  has  suffered  battle,  hardship, 
and  often  despair.  But  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  our  Constitution 
remain  intact  and  as  Americans  we  still 
pledge  to  them  our  loj  alty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  prepared  by  the 
Honor  America  Comn  littee  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Historic  and  Cultural  Society,  Inc., 
be  printed  In  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   DAT  TO    HONOB    AMEBICA,    JtTLY    4th,    1974 

John  Hancock  of  Massachusetts  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  with  a  bold, 
elaborate  and  most  legible  flourish.  It  was 
followed  by  the  signatures  of  55  others  from 
the  13  American  colonies,  198  years  ago 
today. 

And  in.  signing  this  document  they  called 
their  erstwhile  colonies,  "Free  and  Inde- 
pendent States",  by  appealing  to  the  Pro- 
tection of  divine  Providence  (the  capitals  are 
theirs)  and  did  "mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  Uves,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  Sacred 
Honor." 

On  July  4,  1776,  this  was  no  empty  pledge. 
It  meant  very  starkly  that  each  signer  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  his  own  death  war- 
rant. Each  Inscription  convicted  Its  perpe- 
trator, automatically,  of  treason. 

Yet  such  was  the  overwhelming  strength  of 
their  patriotism  in  their  fiedgllng  nation  that 
they  pledged  their  all  that  it  might  be 
achieved. 

And  In  years  of  battle,  blood,  hardship  and 
often  despair.  It  was  achieved.  Today  nearly 
two  centuries  later,  we  of  America  are  stUI  a 
nation  bound  by  the  principles  set  forth  In 
that  Declaration  and  in  the  Constitution 
which  foUowed  It. 

John  Adams,  second  President  of  the 
United  States,  wrote  of  July  Fourth — "It 
ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and 
parade,  with  shows,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and 
Illuminations,  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  from  this  time  forever  more." 

Our  nation  has  survived  much,  from  minor 
upheavals  to  major  corruptions,  to  bloody 
civil  war.  But  that  Declaration  and  that  Con- 
stitution remain  intact.  We  still  pledge  to 
them  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. 

And  in  these  troubled  times,  more  than 
ever,  we  might  take  heed  of  one  of  our  most 
prominent  contemporary  constitutional  law- 
yers, Louis  Nlzer,  who  In  a  recent  address  at 
New  York  University  Law  School,  said: 

"Ours  is  a  great  and  noble  nation.  We  must 
not  give  vent  to  despondency  or  skepticism 
.  .  .  our  great  nation  couldn't  have  achieved 
Its  eminence  In  science,  business,  and  cul- 
ture without  a  healthy  core  . . ." 
We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  .  .  . 
And  by  honoring  America's  founders  we 
also  honor  America,  Itself. 


Mr.  President,  believing  that  more 
than  one  side  of  the  story  should  be 
heard  concerning  the  now-famous  Kis- 
singer press  conference  in  Austria,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
from  the  Journal  and  News  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HIGH  Price  To  Pay 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger's  out- 
rage over  the  current  media  attack  upon  htm 
is  entirely  appropriate — not  necessarUy  that 
he  Is  Impervious  to  scrutiny,  but  the  content 
and  the  timing  seemed  rather  stupid. 

If  any  man  will  go  down  in  history  as  a 
single  individual  most  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting world  peace  and  accord,  this  man  will 
surely  come  away  hands  down.  We  have  never 
seen  any  envoy,  ambassador  or  Secretary  of 
State  devote  more  of  himself,  body  and  soul, 
to  a  proposition  that  has  Kissinger  in  his  role 
of  peacemaker.  His  Middle  East  achievements 
have  been  nothing  sort  of  remarkable,  and 
indeed  the  President's  current  trip  to  this 
area  was  paved  by  the  dogged  determination 
of  this  man  in  his  relentless  quest  for  under- 
standing and  accord  among  the  warring  Mid- 
East  factions. 

For  accusations,  supported  by  hearsay  and 
inuendo,  to  smack  this  man  in  the  face  at 
this  particular  moment,  is  to  say  the  least, 
grossly  irresponsible.  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Times,  both  editorially 
bringing  up  old  wiretap  charges  and  calling 
Kissinger  to  account,  represent  at  once  the 
best  and  the  worst  In  the  concept  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press:  the  best  because  this  is  a 
totally  free  democracy  where  such  is  pos- 
sible with  no  repercussions;  and  worst  be- 
cause it  can  use  this  freedom  to  destroy 
something  great  In  the  name  of  triviality. 

This  Is  what  is  being  done  to  Kissinger,  and 
he  has  threatened  to  resign  his  position  If 
his  honor  is  not  cleared  up.  We  don't  blame 
him  for  his  attitude,  though  It  would  be  a 
tragic  loss  to  this  country  and  to  the  world 
should  he  return  home  from  his  critical 
peacemaking  mission  to  answer  some  fool 
charges  that  certainly  could  have  waited. 

And  even  if  they  prove  to  be  true,  would 
not  be  worth  the  price  their  clartflcatlon 
would  exact. 


THE  LUVERNE  JOURNAL  AND  NEWS 
(ALA.)  VIEWS  PRESS  RESPONSI- 
BILITY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Luveme 
Journal  and  News  of  Luveme,  Ala.,  is  a 
newspaper  widely  read  and  respected 
throughout  the  State  of  Alabama.  While 
the  establishment  press  has  had  a  field 
day  at  the  expense  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Journal  and  News  was  examin- 
ing a  more  fimdamental  concept:  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  press  for  fair  play.  In 
an  editorial  on  June  12,  the  paper  suc- 
cinctly noted  that  the  press  can  use  free- 
dom to  destroy  something  great  In  the 
name  of  triviality.  The  Luveme  Jour- 
nal and  News  will  not  be  party  to  the  use 
of  its  first  amendment  rights  in  such  a 
way  and  I  believe  it  is  to  that  newspaper's 
credit  that  it  understands  Its  rights  and 
responsibilities  In  a  free  society. 


FREEDOM  UNDER  LAW  AT  STAKE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  mail  I  have  received  con- 
cerning my  call  for  a  dialog  on  whether 
or  not  newspapers  shall  live  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  preserving  Government 
top  secret  documents  is  a  most  thought- 
ful and  eloquent  statement  by  Prof.  Edith 
Clark  Lowry  on  the  risk  to  the  Ameri- 
can experiment  in  popular  self-govern- 
ment which  we  must  face  if  the  press 
continues  in  its  abuse  of  the  first  amend- 
ment guarantee  of  press  freedom. 

Dr.  Lowry,  an  educator  and  professor 
of  constitutional  history  who  is  ranked 
in  "Who's  Who  of  American  Women," 
reminds  us,  as  we  approach  the  200th 
anniversary  of  American  freedom,  that 
this  Nation  was  built  upon  a  constitution- 
al system  of  justice,  in  which  an  accused 
person  is  tried  in  the  courts,  not  in  the 
newspapers.  American  justice  includes 
the  principle  of  a  presumption  of  inno- 
cence until  proven  guilty  in  the  proper 
court  of  law,  even  If  the  accused  Is  a 


Government  official.  American  just  ce 
means  attendance  to  the  rights  of  ill 
the  people,  including  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Sta^e, 
and  other  high  officials. 

Professor  Lowry  also  reminds  us  that 
the  Founders  of  the  Constitution 
thoughtfully  erected  a  representat  ve 
form  of  government  in  which  elecied 
officials  are  chosen  to  serve  for  a  spec:  fie 
number  of  years  and  not  at  the  whim  of 
fleeting  emotions  or  transistory  puqlir 
opinion.  In  Madison's  words: 

It  Is  the  reason,  alone,  of  the  public,  th&t 
ought  to  control  and  regulate  the  Gov^- 
ment. 

If  we  forget  our  own  historic  traii 
tions,  if  we  turn  to  the  abusive  excesses 
which  led  to  the  fall  of  ancient  Gniek 
and  Roman  societies  and  which  he 
architects  of  our  Constitution  knowii  ig 
ly  rejected.  Dr.  Lowry  warns  that  iie 
result  may  be  the  destruction  of  he 
American  concept  of  freedom  under  I  lw 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col 
leagues  may  reflect  upon  the  importiint 
message  contained  in  Professor  Lawiy's 
statement,  I  ask  that  the  complete  ^xt 
shall  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  ♦as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecordJ  as 
follows: 

Statement  by  Prop.  Edith  Clark  Low^ 
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As  a  professor  of  Constitutional  Hlstoiy 
can  keep  silent  no  longer.  I  have  not 
before,  because  I  do  not  believe  In  trial 
newspaper  or  television.  But  I  must 
that  the  time  has  come.  Indeed  Is  overdue 
for  the  Press  to  begin  to  exercise  re 
restraint  and  to  aUow  our  legal  systei^ 
chance  to  fxmctlon  with  at  least  a 
of  fairness;  although  the  possibility  of 
Ing  unbiased  Jurtes  or  conducting  impartial 
court  proceedings  has  been  rendered 
remote.  The  Media  may  not  have 
Watergate,  but  they  have  developed  it 
an  un-endlng  source  of  copy  and  a  veritable 
gold    mine   for   publishers.   More 
however,  than  the  shocks  of  Watergate  is 
evidence  of  treasonable  betrayal  of  seculty, 
not  unlike  that  in  Oermany,  and  the  obvjous 
connivance  of  the  Press,  whether  or  not 
price,  with  every  "leak-er"  of 
Such  leaks,  when  published,  are  variously 
fined  as  "secret"  or  "confidential",  so 
parently   these   words   have   new 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  deliberate 
ment  of  increasing  proportion  to  destro^, 
possible,  oxu  present  legal  and 
institutions. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  virtually  every  " 
government  in  the  world  has  been  topbled 
within  the  last  year.  Now  It  looks  as  If 
could  be  next.  It  Is  an  old  pattern  of 
torlc  revolutions  to  destroy  the  old  ord+ 
the  name  of  freedom,  and  to  buUd  a 
world  by  force  also  in  the  name  of 
We   are   ourselves   the   children   of 
revolution.  Perhaps  we  should  be  askldg 
we  want  another.  Oiu-  system,  as  It  stanc  s, 
a   sophisticated   system   which   requires 
essentially  sophisticated  society  to 
work.  It  Is  built  on  the  ordered 
of  majority  decision  In  every  phase  of 
emment,  so  that  we  need  a  citizenry 
know  how  to  resist  demagoguery,  and 
loyalty  to  their  country  Is  beyond  politics 
Are  we  Indeed  such  a  society?  Our 
tradition  commits  us  to  a  pattern  of 
ernment  in  which  all  officials  are  electe< ' 
a  fixed  term  of  office.  If  we  do  not  like 
performance  we  elect  someone  else  the 
time  round.  In  the  Interim  we  may  fieely 
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voice  our  discontent,  and  this  Is  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  "freedom  of  the  Press".  The  re- 
sults of  any  political  election  are  binding  on 
us  all  until  the  appropriate  time  for  the 
next  one.  To  change  thU  pattern  without 
clear  evidence  not  only  of  crime  but  of  crim- 
inal Intent  on  the  part  of  any  Incumbent 
Is  to  destroy  what  has  so  far  proved  to  be 
the  most  stable  form  of  democratic  govern- 
ment devised  by  man  on  this  planet. 

If  crime  has  been  committed  there  must  be 
sufficient  sworn  evidence  to  bring  it  into  the 
courts,  and  conviction  can  only  come  when 
there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt.  A  man  Is  pre- 
sumed  innocent   until   proved   guUty  In   a 
court  of  law.  ThU  Is  basic  to  criminal  Justice 
under  English   Common  Law  which   Is  our 
Inheritance.  The  system  Is  founded  ultimate- 
ly on  the  Integrity  of  the  Individual's  oath. 
Whether  such   a  system   can   survive   In   a 
society  which  no  longer  takes  seriously  eter- 
nal Judgment  against  false  witness  is  a  real 
question.    The    Judaeo-Chrlstlan    tradition 
which  has  formed  our  Western  Culture  does, 
of  course,  condemn  It,  and  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  the  Just  man  Is  one  who 
neither  slanders  his  neighbor  nor  repeats  the 
slanders  of  others.  (Psalm  15).  Be  that  as  it 
may— the  only  Justice  Man  can  give  to  Man 
Is  legal  Justice.  We  are  not  God.  Our  per- 
spectives are  limited.  We  must  be  content  to 
insist  that  our  common  life  be  played  by 
rules  that  can  be  monitored.  We  can  also 
make  new  rules — and  should — but  they  can- 
not be  enforced  retro-actlvely.  This  Is  not 
pure  legalism.  Rather  it  Is  defense  of  Law 
as  our  best  means  of  achieving  such  Justice 
as  Is  possible.  Law  predates  formal  patterns 
of  Government.  Its  chief  end  historically  is 
the   maintenance   of  public   order.   Beyond 
this,  a  "free"  society  Is  committed  to  the 
prevention   of   the  exploitation   of  the   in- 
dividual In  a  world  characterized  by  acquisi- 
tiveness and  the  thrust  for  power.  We  are 
Jealous,   and   rightly   so.   for  our  rights   as 
citizens,  and  we  are  proud  that  in  general 
the  little  ntan   Is  protected  as  well   as  the 
great. 

The  InexorabUlty  of  time  Is  bringing  us 
to  the  year  1976.  when  we  are  to  celebrate 
two  hundred  years  of  Independent  American 
government.  The  two  party  system  was  not 
originally,  and  la  not  officially,  part  of  this 
arrangement.  We  all  want  a  better  world,  but 
we  are  bound  to  disagree  on  the  techniques 
for  buUdlng  it.  Two  parties  draw  the  battle 
lines,  but  government  by  discussion  Is  the 
American   way   of   resolving  such   disagree- 
ments, within  the  framework  of  the  fifty 
states,  composed  of  a  host  of  smaller  com- 
munities, but  all  united  In  a  common  loyalty 
to  the  Nation  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Con- 
gress  discusses   and   makes    the    rules,   the 
Judiciary  confirms  them,  and  the  Executive 
conducts  our  public  business  in  accordance 
with  them.  Partisan  politics  are  mappropriate 
In  celebrating  our  two  hundredth  birthday; 
they  are  divisive  of  our  common  life  at  one 
of  the  most  critical  times  In  world  history; 
and  they  are  a  disaster  when  they  Jeopardize 
our  diplomatic  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
This  letter  is  a  clarion  call  to  the  Press  to 
stop  malicious   gossip,   and   to   re-esUbllsh 
the  primacy  of  Law.  This  country  still  has 
a  chance  to  give  leadership  for  peace,  for 
Justice  among  nations  large  and  small,  and 
for   reasonable   distribution   of   the   earth's 
plenty.  "Freedom  under  law"  has  been  won 
for  us  at  great  cost  by  past  generations    It 
can   easUy    be   lost.   A   self-righteous    press 
which  declares  It  Is  more  Important  to  pub- 
lish    unproven     and     unidentified     "news", 
however  slanderous,  than  to  give  a  fair  trial' 
Is  undermining  public  confidence  and  mak- 
ing the  legitimate  processes  of  government 
Impossible.  This  Is  "Star  Chamber"  tactics 
to  a  new  guise,  where  neither  accuser  nor 
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BANKERS  SUPPOET  GUARANTEED 
LOAiS 


Mr.   McGOVERN.     _.   

Tuesday  of  this  wee  c,  four  spokesmen 
for  the  South  Dakoti  Bankers  Associa- 
tion testified  before  a  House  subcommit- 
tee^on  behalf  of  an  emergency  guaran- 
tor livestock   pro- 


teed   loan   program ^^„_ 

ducers,  such  as  this  b  )dy  had  passed  the 
previous  day. 

Because  their  statement  sets  forth 
succinctly  the  problen  In  my  State,  I 
ask  imanimous  consei^  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Sotjth   E  akota  Bankers  As- 
sociation Betobe  Subcommittee  ox  Live- 
stock AND  Grains 
Mr.    Chairman,    I    ejo^ 
Chamberlain,  South  Datota,  president  of  the 
South  Dakota  Bankers  Association.  With  me 
are  John  Diefendorf  of  $eresford.  South  Da- 
kota, Art  Weaver  of  Haron,  South  Dakota, 
and  Ed  Anderson  of  Rapid  City,  South  Da- 
kota, other  members  of  the  banking  Indus- 
try across  our  state. 

As  you  know,  we  are  here  to  discuss  the 
livestock  situation.  We  consider  It  to  be  a 
major  disaster  In  South  ]  )akota.  In  our  state 
agriculture  affects  80-85%  of  our  economy. 
Of  that,  80  %  is  Uvestock  or  Uvestock-related 
products.  With  the  drop  In  livestock  prices 
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Furthermore,  the 
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Gentlemen,  in  this  ^. 
asked  anything  directly 
cattle  Industry  is  good 
Dakota  business.  We  are 
our  cattlemen,  however, 
choice  but  to  go  out  of 
ously  curtail  their  ^^^. 
be  detrimental  to  our 
stock  Industry. 

If  our  livestock 
South  Dakota,  other 
Inasmuch  as   we  are 
manufactured  goods, 
very  expensive  meat  IP 

We  thank  you  for 
your   questions.   Mr. 
to  cow-calf  operators,  .. 
marily  to  feeders,  and  Mr, 
serve  both. 
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are  not  going  to  bore  yoi  with  a  lot  of  sta- 
tistics, but  we  would  hi  e  to  show  you  the 
variance  In  the  numbers  of  cattle 
Dakota  during  the  last   ive  years 

In  1968,  we  had  4,280,(  00  cattle.  In  Janu- 
ary of  1974,  we  had  5  m  lUon.  We  feel  that 
South  Dakota  ranchers  vere  responding  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  predictions 
of  a  shortage  of  meat  be  th  now  and  In  the 
future.  Our  farmers  chanj  ;ed  their  operations 
from  cash  grain  to  more  livestock  and  have 
as  a  result,  built  up  to  t:  le  biggest  financial 
catastrophe  In  South  Da  iota  since  the  de 
pression.  To  prove  this 
In  the  market  value  of 
five  million  cattle  amodnts  to  $1  billion: 
one-third  of  South  Dakoti  I's  gross  state  prod 
uct  In  1972  which  stood 

We  feel  that  the  federa 
abreast  of  a  serious  sitittlon  and  has  not 
given  this  problem  the  a1  tention  It  deserves 

In  coming  here  we  dc   not  feel  we  have 
the  answer  to  it  all.  but 
some  suggestions  worthy 
tlon. 
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TURKEY  PRICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  mJ.  President,  a  re- 
lease by  the  Minnesota  Agriculture  Com- 
missioner, Jon  Wef  aid,  points  out  sharply 
the  impact  of  depressed  prices  in  the  tur- 
key market. 

The  commissioner  indicated  that  tur- 
key producers  are  losini  money  as  is  the 
case  with  beef  and  daiJy  cattle,  poultry 
and  swine. 

Now  is  a  good  tlm^  for  consumers 
Including  the  Government,  to  make  pur- 
chases of  turkeys  with  iietail  prices  down 
ahnost  50  percent  from  last  fall's  peak 
prices. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  release  te  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  print*  d  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

News  Releise 

"Despite  the  clamor  j  bout  rising  food 
prices,  there  are  stUl  some  selective  bargains 
today  at  the  food  marl:ets."  Agriculture 
Commissioner  Jon  Wef  aid  i  aid  today.  "One  of 
the  best  bargains  Is  turkejte.  Within  a  period 
of  about  seven  months,  retail  turkey  prices 
have  dropped  nearly  50  per  cent  from  the 
peak  price  of  last  fall.  Actually,  today's  re- 
taU  prices  tor  whole  turk«  ys  compares  with 
the  pre-lnfiatlon  years  of  1  he  fifties— a  com- 
plete reversal  from  the  ger  eral  trend  in  food 
prices."    Commissioner    Wefald   added. 
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"Historically,    turkey   meat   has    general-  How  we  should  move  to  fiU  the  leader-  Persian  gulf  on,  countries  pose  economic 

'Cr  and  n'lrSrent^hat  reteUey^  ^^^  vacuum  Is  a  subject  which  I  shaU  AND  POLmcAL  threat 

Lntlnulng   this   practice   despite   the  \ent  *^^**  ^°°^  "*  another  speech.  It  is  a  sub-  But  this  Is  Just  the  most  obvious  part  of 

eral  liiflatlonary  trends."  J^ct  to  which  I  hope  OUr  colleagues  in  **^*    problem.    The    staggering    amount    of 

■Turkey  meat  Is  an  exceptional  food  bar-  t^ie  Senate  will  give  serious  thought.  In  ^°^^y  being  transferred   to   the   treasuries 

gain  from  every  viewpoint  .  .   .  price,  nu-  the  meantime,  we  OWe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  *    Persian  Gulf  oU  producers  Is  creating 

trltion  and   taste   appeal.   Turkey   meat   Is  Senatoi'   Metzenbaum   for  bringing   the  ^P°t«°"f "y  «fo™o"s  economic  an^ 

higher  to  protein  than  any  table  meat.  It  Is  matter  to  the  f  ore                      "»"iB"iB    "ic  cal  threat  that  Is  not  now  generally  recog- 

likewise  lowest   in   cholesterol.   So,   from   a  ^  "^^' 

nutritional    and    dietary    standpoint,    you  isxHrarr   i  This  year  the  oil  exporting  countries  will 

could  not  select  a  better  meat, '  Commls-  U.S.  Senate,  receive  $105  billion  in  total  oil  Income,  or 

sioner  Wefald  stated.  Washington,  D.C.,  June  25, 1974.  580  billion  more  than  last  year.  More  than 

With  whole  turkeys  available  In  sizes  from  To  the  Members  of  the  Democratic  Policy  ^*'^  °^  ''^^^  money  will  go  to  sparsely-popu- 
6  pounds  and  up,  a  homemaker  can  select  Committee:  ^^'-^'^  Saudi  Arabia,  a  semi-feudal  nation 
a  size  for  any  size  family.  For  the  con-  I  come  before  the  Democratic  Policy  Com-  '''^hlch  abolished  slavery  only  in  1962. 
sumer  who  does  not  wish  to  prepare  a  whole  mlttee  today  to  discuss  three  national  and  aboxtt  sso  billion  annuallt  in  excess  funds 
turkey,  there  Is  a  plentiful  supply  of  turkey  International  problems  of  such  major  pro-  Of  this  total,  the  oU  states  wlU  hare  $80 
parts  .  .  .  drumsticks,  thighs,  wings,  breasts,  portion  that  I  would  feel  remiss  If  I  remained  billion  over  and  above  what  they  wUl  be  able 
and  quarter  turkeys.  In  addition,  turkey  sUent.  to  absorb  Internally,  event  with  massive  ex- 
processors  are  now  offering  a  wide  variety  7?®^"^=  .  penditures  on  industrial  development,  social 
of  solid  turkey  meat  products  such  as  bone-  (1)  As  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis,  Persian  welfare  programs  and  ultra-modern  wean- 
less  roasts,  steaks,  filets  and  rolls.  These  Gulf  oU  producers  are  accumulating  stag-  onry.  By  1980,  It  Is  estimated  that  this  llould 
further  processed  products  are  In  the  con-  gering  amounts  of  wealth.  They  now  have  surplus  capital  wlU  sweU  to  at  least  »400 
venience  foods  category,  requiring  a  short  at  least  $60  bUllon  of  excess  funds  In  their  billion,  leaving  the  oil  producing  states  h^ 
cooking  time.  hands.    No   less   an    authority   than    David  mg  anoroxlmatelv  70  nercent  of  thrworiti'i. 

CommL^loner  Wefald  asked,  "Are  turkey  Rockefeller,  head  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  t^faf  monet^y  reserv^  lS  ^  ^f^m 

growers    the    exception    In    the    cost-price  Bank,  Is  warning  of  potential  "economic  and  now                   ^  reserves  just  su  years  from 

squeeze  most  meat  producers  are  experlenc-  political  chaos"  If  the  trend  continues.  _  '          .  . 

ing?  Not  at  all.  Turkey  growers'  production  (2)  Our  own  economy  Is  so  torn  by  both  °  provide  some  sense  of  scale.  It  Is  worth 

costs  have  soared  along  with  other  produc-  persistent  inflation  and  unemployment  that  ?Q,i"^  that  total  world  reserves  as  of  March. 

ers  and,   while   their  plight   has   not   been  conventional  economic  wisdom  Is  being  called  Z/     ''*°^®      a  It  °^^^°°^  °'  which  the  U.S. 

dramatized  as  frequently  as  the  beef  and  Into  question.  The  president  of  the  Bank  of  V^^  Z^^.           bUUon,  or  734  percent.  In 

hog  producer,  turkeys  are  selling  well  below  America,  Mr.  A.  W.  Clatosen,  Is  recommend-  3„     'tt            height  of  American  post-World 

the  cost  of  production.  However,  Minnesota  *ng  a   'summit  conference"  on  the  economy  ^^^  II  economic  predominance,  we  held  56.6 

turkey  growers  have  reacted  quickly  to  this  because,  he  says,  "Today  a  lot  of  things  go  P^'^ent  of  world  reserves, 

downward  trend  In  prices  and  have  cut  back  o^   that  economists  don't  understand  and  ae.\b   excess  funds   each   year   equal  two- 

thelr  flocks  substantially.   Revised  produc-  can't  explain."  thirds  op  total  u.s.  overseas  investments 

tion  estimates  now  Indicate  that  the  1974  (3)  The  world-wide  food  scarcity  threatens  in  last  7 s  years 

crop  of  turkeys  probably  will  be  close  to  starvation    for    the    peopUe   of   some   areas  Even  more  startling  Is  the  fact  that    as 

the  1973  crop.  This  would  Indicate  that  prices  abroad,  and  Is  producing  shortages  and  esca-  Joseph  Alsop  has  pointed  out-  "The  oil  pro- 

for  whole  turkeys  will  start  an  upward  climb  lading  grocery  bills  for  the  American  house-  ducing  countries  will  have  to  find  ways  to 

by  early  fall  and  continue  to  rise  toward  the  wife.  pj^ce  an  amount  of  money,  in  fust  one  year 

holiday    season.    Consequently,    consvuners  no  leadership  from  administration  equivalent  to  about  tvoo-thirda  of  the  toUU 

would  be  w-lse  to  purchase  several  turkeys  Most  disturbing  of  all  Is  the  fact  that  we  "«'"«  o/  ""  the  overseas  investments  of  the 

?l.^*yf      7  ^n'^v^^^  °^°'"!J''®.'°  /"  "^  ^°  loi^Ber  look  to  the  White  House  for  United  States  in  the  last  three-quarter,  of 

future    use.    In    all    likelihood,    today's    low  leadership  m  coping  with  matters  of  such  a  century." 

?S^l'^           "^^   disappear    in    the   near  magnitude.  We  are  afflicted  with  a  preoc-  To  illustrate  graphically  Just  what  $60  bU- 

cupled  President  who  is  unable  to  offer  the  lion  could  buy  at  today's  stock  market  prices. 

-—^-^^^^—  nation  guidance  on  many  urgent  Issues.  This  the  table  below  shows  the  cost  of  acquiring 

^^  Administration  has  no  meaningful  program  a  oontroUlng  Interest  (51  percent  of  votlne 

THE  LEADERSHIP  VACUUM  to  deal  with  any  one  of  the  three  problems  I  stock)  in  eleven  major  U.S.  corporations: 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  ^^'^  mentioned.  Corporation  and  price  of  majority  control  tu 

commend  Senator  Metzenbaum  on  his  '"''''^"IZS^''™",^^^  *'"'  "^  of  June  24, 1974 

timely  and  thoughtful  presentation  to  Th«^f^«  ^^      .    ^f     .v.               a.t.  &  t »13, 046. 980.  ooo 

tho    rw.^«,.^o*<«    „~u           v-x-iii-auiuu    w  Therefore,  It  Is  more  Imperative  than  ever  Boelne                                                mo  tr-j  -tun 

^L^^^lu^    £?*''^,''T"\1*,*^!    °"  '°'-    Co'^-ess    to    step    fo^ard    to    fill    the     Dow  Ch^^Val"": slw^'aM 

June  25  on  the  need  for  leadership  from  vacuum  if  leadership  is  to  be  exerted,  and     General  Dynamic^ 128"755'?25 

the  Congress  on  three  urgent  problems  policy  is  to  be  enunciated.  I  suggest  it  must     General  Motors      7  205  900  ffiS 

with   which   our   Nation   must    come    to  °°™^  ^f^™  the  Democratic  Policy  Commit-  IMM                                              15*  953' 274*  000 

grips.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen-  *^  ^'^  *^^  united  states  senate.                       i.t.t I..IIIIII     '  946!  199!  750 

ator     Metzenbaum's     memorandum     to  ^^  ^^^  Democratic  senators  fail  xo  reacn      Lockheed 26.068.500 

members  of  the  Democratic  policy  com-  °"*  ^^^  aggressively  seize  the  initiative,  we     united  Airlines 276. 426.  500 

mittee  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  *"i.  ^"«*«^«n'y  awaken  one  day  to  find  our     U.S.  Steel 1.184.464.750 

myremarlK                              »-u"v-iuaiuii  01  nation  as  unprepared  on  these  other  prob-     Xerox 4.704.334.876 

The  PRESromo  OPFrrPw   -withnnt  ^^""^  *^  "^^  ^"^  *^"'"^«  ^^  *°"^y  shortage.                                                   

objection   it  ilsoSri?^             Without  as  a  freshman  Senator,  and  a  lame  duck                 Total    46.828.600.126 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  problems  the  dlstln-  don"    No  Ine  i'^rron'd^.  But  L'a^^c^n'  Tl  ^l^n^^^tTenfL^.!'^^:^''  ** 

gUished   senator   from   Ohio    discussed  cemed  American.  I  see  three  major  problems  Se  iSnat'oSl  mrnetTry  sysS^^*^L°^^^^ 

were   the   threat   to   our   economic   and  looming  ahead  of  us.  and  I  also  see  that  our  nanclal  mstltutlon^^ound  ?he  worfd    bSi 

Pontical  stability  posed  by  the  stagger-  "**^°'i  ^f^  absolutely  no  policy  to  cope  with  they  may  also  (should  they  choose  to  do  so 

ing  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  Per-  ^        tnem.  g^^  should  we  allow  it)  develop  massive  eco- 

sian  Gulf  oil  producers;  the  dilemma  of  there  may  be  no  solutions,  but  effort  nomlc  leverage  inside  our  own  economy, 

rising  inflation  and  unemployment-  and  should  be  made  david  rockefeller  is  alarmed 

the  crisis  in  international  food  sixpply  .y^'P'"^  "^^  ^^  ^°  f?^'i^^°°^  ?°  °"®'  "  *"•  °'  E>a^d  Rockefeller,  head  of  the  Chase  Man- 

with  its  effects  on  the  American  economy.  Td^tv  I'o \f  Jnf^t  ^  l^T^^.  ^°,  °?,"^**1°°;  ^*"^  ^''^-  ^^  ^™«d  «»»»  this  gigantic 

These  are  shockingly  grave  problems  ?h«t  Lnon^Sv    r,ow  J^      solution.  And  flow  of  money,  in  and  of  itself,  could  lead  to 

Apparently    there^rtll    be    no    fnrlifni  .    responslblllty-now  more  than  ever-  "economic  and  political  chaos"  marked  bv 

£m'ff  °'  "'""^^'^  fo?th'com£S  '^'"°"'''  T'  ''""^-  ;^S^T  '°"'^"*^  — P»oy-nt  and  de- 

£^lisSi?rl4^^^^  w?l^uln\^^rafh^as°L7prn;r?:r^^^^^^^  "-'^'^^ZTr'-^L^':^--^.-'''' 

SrtrflSre^?adlS^?=-^  ^.^asolhie^a^d  the  profits  Of  oil  companies  J^::^^-:^^^^^. 
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as  saying  he  plans  to  develop  nuclear  wea- 
pons, presumably  with  the  help  of  tech- 
nology ^nd  equipment  purchased  from 
Prance,  a  nation  which  did  not  sign  the  nu- 
clear non-proliferation  treaty.  The  Iranian 
decision  brings  to  mind  the  unstable  politics 
of  this  area.  The  vast  wealth  and  economic 
power  of  the  region  is  held  by  governments 
which  are.  In  the  main,  politically  and  mili- 
tarily weak. 

POLITICAL  INSTABILITY  COULD  LEAD  TO  GREAT 
POWER  CONFRONTATION 

Clearly,  the  area  is  a  tempting  target  for 
all  manner  of  Interests,  from  states  wishing 
to  expand  their  Influence  to  political  group- 
ings of  the  most  varied  persuasions.  And  a 
political  upheaval  in  a  major  oil-producing 
nation  could  result  overnight  In  a  great  power 
confrontation — a  possibility  which  makes 
the  situation  even  more  dangerous 

ARAB  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ARE  GROWING 

At  this  point.  It  Is  clear  that  the  oil- 
producing  nations  are  mcreasing  their  direct 
investment  In  the  American  economy,  but 
their  long-run  Intentions  are  not  as  yet  clear. 
The  Kuwait  Investment  Company,  for  ex- 
ample, has  real  estate  interests  in  Nashville, 
St.  Louis  and  South  Carolina.  Iran  Is  an  in- 
vestor in  New  York  City  real  estate  and  has 
interests  In  blue  chip  stocks.  Iran  has  also 
taken  the  lead  in  "downstream"  investments 
m  the  petroleum  industry — acquiring  control 
over  petrochemicals  and  distribution  as  well 
as  production.  And  Saudi  Arabia  seems  to  be 
moving  in  a  similar  direction.  These  are  not 
particularly  objectionable  moves,  but  they 
could  be  the  opening  wedge  for  a  moie 
threatening  series  of  acquisitions  In  the 
future. 

No  one  knows  all  the  implications  of  this 
enormous  transfer  of  wealth  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  oil  states.  But  we  should  be  aware  that 
it  Is  happening,  and  we  should  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  consequences. 

THE  ECONOMY 

As  we  all  know,  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  message  promised  there  will  be  "no 
recession"  this  year.  Yet,  economic  fore- 
casts from  a  vrtde  variety  of  sources  are  uni- 
formly bleak. 

DOW  DOWN  240   POINTS 

Normally,  the  stock  market  anticipates 
business  conditions,  and  for  the  past  several 
months  the  market  has  reflected  investor 
fears  about  future  economic  conditions.  In 
January,  1973,  the  Dow-Jones  average  peaked 
at  1051.  The  average  dropped  by  more  than 
200  points  within  a  year.  Over  the  past  five 
months  <t  has  declined  another  40  points. 

Noted  economists  agree  that  our  economy 
Is  in  serious  trouble.  Walter  Heller  recently 
wrote  in  the  Washington  Post  that  we  are 
sliding  toward  a  recession.  Arthvir  Okun  has 
predicted  that  history  will  record  1974  as  the 
sixth  post- World  War  II  recession.  The  Pres- 
ident's own  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
concedes  that  its  earlier  predictions  for  the 
year  were  too  optimistic. 

ONP   CONTINXrES  TO   DECLINE 

Semantics  aside,  the  statistics  show  that 
the  economy  is  in  trouble.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Oross  National 
Product  declined  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.3 
percent  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year — 
the  steepest  quarterly  decline  since  1968. 
Preliminary  figiires  indicate  a  mlnlscule  up- 
turn in  the  second  quarter,  but  even  Admin- 
istration spokesmen  do  not  expect  the  econ- 
omy to  recoup  the  earlier  decline. 

The  second  half  of  the  year  may  be  better 
than  the  first  half.  But  the  economic  consen- 
sus is  that  when  1974's  totals  are  In,  we  wUl 
have  suffered  damaging  losses. 
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TJNEMPLOTMENT    CONTINTJES   TO    RISE 


In  more  human  t#rms,  our  economic  situ- 
ation is  even  more  depressing: 

office  in  1969,  2.7  million 
work,  representing  3.3 
force; 


When  Nixon  took 
people  were  out  ol 
percent  of  the  laboi 


Last  month  4.7  ni  llllon  were  unemployed. 


equal  to  5.2  percent 


at  the  labor  force; 


By  the  end  of  th  s  year  unemployment  Is 
expected  to  reach  6  percent  and  projections 
call  for  continued  qlgh  unemployment  next 
year. 

coirnNTTES 


INFLATION 

At  the  same  time 
abated.  For  1974,  a  i 
percent  and  10  percent 
Index  is  expected.  T%e 
much  better.  During 
year,  the  CPI  jimip  jd 
15.4  percent,  followlpg 
1973.  We  are  caught 
inflationary  spiral 


si  ace 


so  .UTION 


d> 


NO  EASY 

The  agony  of  the 
is  certain  what  to 
tional  economic  wisdom 
is  a  burgeoning 
new   approach    to 
may  be  necessary. 

As  the  President 
suggested  In  the  artlfcle 
mists   really    canno 
what  goes  on  today 

"The  economy  is 
understood  it  to  be 
start  of  this   centufy 
point  in  policy 
and  pure  political 

For  this  reason  h( 
of  a  National  Econojnic 
a  way  out  of  the  cu: 


N  AT  HAND 

situation  is  that  no  one 

about  it.    The  conven- 

is  bewildered.  There 

realizatlor  that  a  creative, 

economic   policy   making 

)f  the  Bank  of  America 

I  cited  earlier,  econo- 

understand    much    of 

he  put  It: 

different  from  what  we 

n  the  mld-30's  or  at  the 

We   have  reached   a 

where  pvu-e  economics 

don't  quite  mesh." 

sviggested  the  creation 

Commission  to  seek 

ent  economic  dilemma. 


i£ 


makt  tg 


sc  ience 


TIME   TO    SEEK    SOLUTJON: 
LEM  BECOMES 


Many   years   ago 
Commission,  created 
nancial  panic  of  190' ' 
eral   Reserve   Systen  > 
country  well  for  so 
time  for  a  sinailar 
of  our  methods  of 
Perhaps  that 
ous  consideration.  If 
to  explore  other  step  > 
with  a  viable 


i  suggest  on 


econon  ,ic 


The  growing  food 
economy    and,    lnde|d 
world. 


Already,  famine 
of  Africa  (a  belt  ex 
tlnent   below   the   s 
including    such 
Mauritania,  Mall  and 
harvest  threatens 
the  same  time 
Included,  are  nearly 
cesElve  years  in 
tion  has  exceeded 


WORLD    FOOD    RESE-i  /ES 


As  Ambassador 
Kissinger's  delegate 
Pood  Conference  sa 
hearings  on  Natlona 

"The  margin  of 
world   famine   grows 
as   U.S.   stockpiles 
The  world  food  re 
weeks  rather  than 


The  stark  fact  abAut 
is   that    a   single   cr<  p 
major  food  producini ; 
wealthy  countries  to 
avert  mass  starvation 
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WORLD     STABILITY 

I  lonsiderations  aside,  the 

have  a  very  Important 

nationjal  security.  Food  short- 

dowfc  friendly  governments 

1  the  possibility  that 

natiohs,   such   as  India  and 

unaple  to  feed  their  own 


UNABATED 

Inflation  continues  un- 

increase  of  between  8 

in  the  Consumer  Price 

outlook  for  1975  Is  not 

the  flrst  quarter  of  this 

at  an  annual  rate  of 

an  8.8  percent  rise  In 

in  the  grip  of  the  worst 

World  War  I. 


15   percent   this  yeai 


food.  Shoplifting  has 


A  family  of  four 
that  paid  25  percent 


CRISIS    THREATEN^ 

And  humanitarian 
world  food  crisis  coul^ 
Impact  on  our 
ages  could  bring 
around  the  world 
nuclear  armed 
China,  may  be 
people  is  frightening, 

FOOD   INFLATION   DISTC  BTS  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Here  at  home  the  A  merican  family  suffered 
a  22  percent  increase  in  food  prices  last 
year.  Even  the  NixcQ  Administration  con- 
cedes food  prices  wil  rise  at  least  another 


The  price  spiral   af- 


flicts all  Americans.  :i;ven  the  well-to-do  are 
being  forced  to  tight  in  their  belts.  The  poor 
and  the  elderly  are  h  irt  the  worst,  of  course. 
For  those  families,  according  to  testimony 
before  the  Senate  lasl  week,  escalating  prices 
required  some  family  menus  to  Include  dog 


increased  drastically  in 


the  food  stores,  poach  iig  is  up  in  the  national 
forests  and  even  z(o  animals  have  been 
slaughtered  for  meat. 

For    those    who   aie   not   destitute — most 
Americans — the  dralij  on  the  family  pocket 
book  is  severe. 


jarning  $10,000  a  year 
.  t  of  Its  Income  for  food 

In  1972  may  be  forcep  to  pay  40  percent  by 
the  end  of  1974. 

This  means  these  fkmilies  have  less  to  lay 
out  for  non-food  purchases,  thus  lowering 
their  overall  living  standard  and  simulta- 
neously sapping  cons'  imer  demand  for  other 
goods  and  services.  All  too  obviously,  this 
could  lead  to  economic  contraction,  with  a 
consequent  loss  of  Jol  s  and  Income  through 
out  the  economy. 

Just  last  week.  Dr. 
dinator  of  the  Senatet 


NOW  BEFORE  PROB-     ference,  summed  up   he  ominous  prospects: 

ECONOMIC  REALITY 


the   National   Monetary 

in  the  wake  of  the  fl- 

gave  birth  to  the  Fed- 

tbat   has  served   this 

long.  Now  may  be  the 

searching  re-examination 

genomic  policy  making. 

should  be  given  seri- 

not  that,  then  we  need 

to  provide  our  coimtry 

policy. 


"As  the  problems  o! 
becomes    increaslnglj 


health  as  a  nation,  the  need  for  responsible 
food  and  nutrition  pcllcies  can  only  grow  in 
urgency  In  the  montl  is  and  years  ahead." 

NIXON    ADMINISTRAVION    TAKES    CAVALIER 
ATTITUDE 


ODD 


crisis  is  distorting  our 
that    of   the    entire 


es  ists 


in  the  Sahel  region 

ending  across  the  con- 

ij  reading  Sahara  Desert, 

cou  ntries    as   Niger,    Chad, 

Ethiopia) .  A  poor  wheat 

di  aster  in  South  Asia.  At 

comr  lodity  reserves,  our  own 

I  xhausted  after  five  suc- 

whi<  h  world  food  consump- 

pi  Jductlon. 


Yet,   the   Nixon 
even  begun  to  respond 
Ing  crisis.  Secretary 
taken    a    rather 
starvation   abroad 
home.  The  Secretary 
with  the  balance   of 
derive  from  our  agricultural 
portant  concern,  to 
come  to  grips  with 
food   is  not  just  a 
essential  to  life  itself 


Administration   has   not 

seriously  to  the  grow- 

Agrlculture  Butz  has 

attitude    toward 

malnourlshment  at 

^ms  mainly  concerned 

payments   benefits  we 

exports.  An  im- 

sure,  but  It  fails  to 

■;he  basic  reality;   that 

iiommodlty — that  it  is 


df 
cav  Edier 
aid 


lie 


RATIONAL    FOOD 


PERILOUSLY    THIN 

MMrtln,  Secretary  of  State 

;o  the  upcoming  World 

i^  at  last  week's  Senate 

Nutrition  Policy: 

safety  in  the  race  against 

narrower  day  by  day 

grain   are  exhausted. 

is  now  measured  in 


As  the  last  and 
mankmd  in  the  area 
have  a  heavy 
people  and  to  the 
develop  a  rational 
must  Insure  fair 
adequate  supplies  at 
consumer  in  America, 
slderation  the  needs 
and  it  must  provide 
cushion  against  work 

Nothing  less  will 
tion  to  Itself  and  the  ^orld. 


OFPORTTTNITY   FOR 

IN   NATION 


m  snths.' 


world  food  supplies 

failure   in  even  one 

area  could  require  the 

iccept  food  rationing  to 

in  the  poorer  countries. 


the 


These  are  some  of 
confront  our  nation, 
not  only  problems,  bu  ; 
tunlties  for  this  body, 
makers  In  the  Senat> 


Jean  Mayer,  the  coor- 
Nutrltion  Policy  Con- 


the  world  commumty 
crucial    to   our   own 


POLICY,   NEEDED 

perhaps  the  only  hope  of 
of  food  production,  we 
respons  blllty  to  the  American 
p^ple  of  the  world  to 
policy.  This  policy 
prides  to  the  farmer  and 
1  easonable  prices  to  the 
It  must  take  into  con- 
cur friends  and  allies, 
iin  adequate  reserve  to 

catastrophe. 
fulfill  America's  obllga- 


o: 


LEAI  ERSHIP 


UNPRECEDENTED 
'S    HISTORY 


CONCl  iUSION 


major  problems  that 

as  I  see  it.  They  are 

opportunities;  oppor- 

the  Democratic  policy 

to  provide  America 
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with  what  it  so  desperately  needs  at  this 
time  in  history — leadership. 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING  TO  AMERICAN 
VALUES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  an  inter- 
esting article  appeared  in  tiie  Jime  24 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report — 
"Wliat's  Happening  to  American  Values," 
a  conversation  with  former  Ambassador 
and  Congresswoman,  Clare  Boothe  Luce. 
Mrs.  Luce  has  the  experience  and  wisdom 
to  stand  back  some  distance  from  the 
oroblems  which  have  surfaced  in  Amer- 
ica today  and  try  to  understand  what  lies 
behind  them.  The  topics  are  the  usual 
slate  of  "relevant"  items— Watergate, 
Congress,  women's  liberation,  patriotism, 
religion — but  Mrs.  Luce  comments  with 
a  fresh,  sensible,  and  ultimately  optimis- 
tic outlook,  which  makes  this  article  not 
only  newsworthy,  but  refreshing  reading 
in  the  midst  of  the  hot  air  around  Wash- 
ington this  summer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  Happening  to  America's  Vautes 

A  conversation  WITH  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

(Why  the  malaise  that  now  seems  to  afflict 
the  U.S.?  Is  no  end  in  sight?  In  a  meeting 
with  editors  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report, " 
a  distinguished  observer  of  the  world  scene 
speaks  her  mind  after  years  In  public  life.) 

Question.  Mrs.  Luce,  have  Americans  al- 
ways been  as  cynical  as  they  seem  today  about 
institutions,  leadership  and  traditional  be- 
liefs? 

Answer.  Oh,  no.  There's  been  an  enormous 
change,  in  my  lifetime,  in  American  attitudes. 

Traditionally,  Americans  are  an  optimistic 
and  Utopian-minded  people.  This  is  because 
they've  lived  for  200  years  in  marvelously 
fortunate  conditions.  They've  lived  on  a  vast 
and  bountiful  land  which  has  produced  an 
endless  quantity  of  material  goods.  They've 
lived  under  a  form  of  government  originally 
designed  to  encourage  competition  and  per- 
sonal Initiative.  They've  lived  in  a  country 
where  the  average  American  has  always  been 

better  off— richer,   freer,   better  educated 

than  his  parents,  and  where  he  has  always 
expected  his  chUdren  to  be  better  off  than 
himself. 

Up  to  now,  Americans  have  always  believed 
that  despite  national  ups  and  downs  they 
were  making  progress  toward  the  American 
Utopia,  In  which  poverty — and  even  work — 
would  be  abolished,  and  all  men  would  live 
equally  free  to  pursue  their  own  ideas  of 
happiness.  Call  It  "the  American  dream." 
Well,  we  are  wakmg  up  from  it.  We  are  begm- 
nlng  to  face  the  realities  of  the  world  we 
live  in.  And  it's  a  traumatic  experience. 

Consider  that  only  25  years  ago,  we  had 
won  the  greatest  war  in  history,  and  we 
stood  at  the  highest  pinnacle  of  wealth  and 
power  any  nation  had  ever  attamed.  Do  you 
remember  that  President  Roosevelt  promised 
to  deliver  the  "Four  Freedoms"  to  the  whole 
world  when  the  war  was  over?  How  many 
people  today  can  even  name  what  those  Four 
Freedoms  were? 

The  violent  changes  that  have  since  taken 
place  in  the  world,  and  that  have  adversely 
affected  America,  have  come  on  us  so  sud- 
denly. Nothing  In  our  national  experience 
nas  prepared  us  to  deal  with  them.  We  are— 
at  least  for  the  moment — demoralized  by 
them.  ■* 
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Question.  Are  you  suggesting  that  this 
country  has  reached  a  kind  of  moral  water- 
shed— that  we  are  sliding  into  a  basic  atti- 
tude of  disbelief  we've  never  known  before? 

Answer.  Well,  we  are  certainly  losing  our 
faith  in  the  idea  that  perpetual  peace  and 
prosperity  are  Just  around  the  corner.  We 
are  becoming  painfully  aware  that  there  are 
limits  of  our  abUity  to  amass  wealth  and  to 
exercise  power  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
have  begun  to  realize  that  we  are  only  6  per 
cent  of  the  worlds  population  and  that,  at 
the  rate  the  rest  of  the  nations'  populations 
are  exploding,  we  will  be  only  3  per  cent  in 
another  50  years. 

We  are  also  aware  that  we  are  now  con- 
suming 35  per  cent  of  the  world's  basic  re- 
sources, and  that  these  resources  are  finite — 
and  that  many,  like  fuel  and  oil,  are  irre- 
placeable. Bucky  Fuller  likes  to  remind  peo- 
ple that  it  takes  nature  a  million  years  to 
make  a  gallon  of  gas  that  sells  for  59  cents. 
How  long  will  the  billions  of  people  in  other 
.  nations  who  are  eager  to  industrialize  and 
raise  their  living  standards  consent  to  let  a 
handful  of  Americans  go  on  consuming  the 
lion's  share  of  the  world's  perishable  and 
irreplaceable  goods?  The  Arab  fuel  crlsU  was 
a  paradigm  of  the  dilemmas  we  face  m  re- 
spect of  the  many  vital  materials  we  must 
Import  from  abroad  In  order  to  maintain  our 
way  of  life. 

Remember,  for  years  after  World  War  II 
we  waged  cold  war — economic  war — against 
the  Communist  world  and  other  unfriendly 
nations.  Today,  other  nations  have  begun  to 
wage  economic  war  on  us.  What  should  we 
do?  PuU  In  our  belts,  like  they  had  to  do? 
Lower  our  living  standards?  Or  prepare  to 
go  to  war  if  other  nations  deny  \is  what  we 
must  have  to  matotaln  our  present  level  of 
productivity?  Neither  answer  Is  acceptable 
to  us. 

We  talk  hopefully  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological breakthroughs.  And,  in  the  matter 
of  energy,  they  are  altogether  possible — in 
fact,  have  already  been  made.  But  at  once 
we  face  another  dilenmaa:  Where  are  the 
capitalists  who  are  willing  to  take  the  gigan- 
tic financial  risks  involved  in  developing 
these  new  sources  of  energy — gas  from  coal, 
nuclear  plants,  sun  power,  etc. — in  the  face 
of  American  labor  costs  and  the  punitive 
taxation  Imposed  on  today's  entrepreneurs? 
For  example,  we  have  enough  coal  in  America 
to  last  us  300  or  400  years.  We  know  now 
how  to  make  clean  fuel  from  this  coal.  But 
our  labor  costs  too  much.  So  the  coal  stays 
in  the  ground,  and  we  import  coal  from 
Poland — and  are  considering  buying  natural 
gas  from  the  Russians. 

Then,  science  and  technology  themselves 
have  begun  to  create  dUemmas.  For  decades 
Americans  believed  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  America,  or  the  world,  that  tech- 
nology and  science  couldn't  cure.  So  science 
gave  us  all  those  lovely  nuclear  bombs,  which 
more  perhaps  than  anything  else  have 
turned  so  much  of  the  American  dream  into 
the  American  nightmare.  And  the  beautiful 
technology  that  was  going  to  produce  Utopia 
has,  of  course,  produced  some  marvelous 
things — airplanes,  TV's,  autos — but  It  has 
also  produced  smog,  pollution,  traffic  jams, 
urban  decay  and  endless  weapons  of  prodi- 
gious destructlveness.  In  my  lifetime,  science 
has  prolonged  the  average  life  span  10  or  15 
years,  but  it  has  also  made  it  possible  for 
an  enemy  to  wipe  out  50  million  American 
lives  in  a  20-minute  nuclear  attack. 

Our  faith — which  had  virtually  become  a 
religious  faith — in  salvation  by  science  and 
technology  probably  began  to  collapse  when 
we  realized  that  we  didn't  know — we  still 
don't  know — how  to  get  the  nuclear  genie 
back  into  the  bottle.  A  great  part  of  our 
American  malaise  is  that  we  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  use  our  own  prodi- 


gious scientific  and  technological  know-how 
to  our  own  good.  We  can  plant  our  flag  on 
the  distant  moon  and  send  satellites  whiz- 
Zing  around  Mars.  But  we  can't  seem  to  keep 
our  own  rivers  and  lakes  and  cities  clean. 
"Is  a  puzzlement"  for  everyone. 

Question.  You  spoke  of  "pulling  in  our 
belts."  Why  do  people  seem  Increasingly  to 
feel  like  •living  it  up"  instead  of  restraining 
or  Inconveniencing  themselves? 

Answer.  Because  people  really  don't  know 
what  they  should  do  in  the  present  economic 
crisis.  They  instinctively  know  that  if  every- 
body stopped  "living  it  up" — I  mean,  stopped 
spending  for  things  they  really  don't  need — 
our  economy,  which  is  ^  consumer-luxury 
economy,  would  quickly  collapse.  But  they 
are  also  fearful  that  we  may  be  spending 
ourselves  into  a  depression. 

When  people  know  what  they  should  do — 
when  they  are  told  what  to  do — by  leaders 
in  whom  they  have  confidence,  they  respond 
well.  In  the  fuel  crisis  last  year,  it  was  re- 
markable how  well  they  responded  to  the 
White  House's  reque-st  for  their  voluntary 
efforts  to  cut  down  their  fuel  consumption. 

Question.  Why  can't  Americans  practice 
self-restraint  without  being  told? 

Answer.  Because  throughout  their  history, 
the  more  they  have  spent,  and  even  wasted, 
and  the  more  they  have  "lived  it  up,"  the 
more  prosperous  they  have  seemed  to  be- 
come. "Living  it  up"  is  an  old  American 
habit  acquired  In  an  economy  of  plenty.  We 
Just  don't  know  how  to  behave  In  an  econ- 
omy of  scarcity. 

Also  the  people  don't  practice  self-restraint 
because  their  political  leaders — especially 
their  Congress — don't  encourage  them  to  do 
so.  You  don't  get  elected  to  Congress  by  teU- 
ing  your  constituents  they  can't  have  what 
they  want.  You  get  elected  by  promising 
them  you  will  see  to  it  that  they  will  have 
everything  they  want — and  laan.  And  you 
certainly  never  tell  them  who  has  to  pay 
for  It  all :  They  do. 

Question.  Does  Inflation  feed  a  national 
urge  to  spend  before  prices  take  another 
Jump? 

Answer.  Yes,  of  course  It  does.  Most  peo- 
ple, myself  included,  feel  quite  helpless  about 
Inflation.  There  seems  to  be  no  agreement 
In  or  out  of  Government  on  how  It  should 
be  controlled. 

Some  weeks  ago  In  Chicago,  I  beard  a 
couple  of  economists  having  a  hot  discus- 
sion on  the  subject.  One  wanted  price  con- 
trols; the  other  didn't.  I  asked,  rather  tim- 
idly, "What  do  you  think  Is  the  cause  of 
Inflation?"  They  couldn't  agree  on  that 
either.  Finally  one  of  them  said  in  exaspera- 
tion, "The  cause  of  Inflation  Is  exactly  what 
any  particular  economist  says  it  Is  when  It 
begins  to  happen."  No  wonder  they  call  eco- 
nomics "the  dismal  science." 

Oh  yes,  there  was  one  thing  on  which  both 
of  those  economists  did  agree:  that  Govern- 
ment spending  simply  had  to  be  controlled. 
But  they  also  agreed  that  Congress  Is  a  kind 
of  economic  wlno — ^hopelessly  addicted  to 
spending,  even  though  It  knows  it  can  all 
wind  up  in  the  gutter  of  a  great  depression. 

Question.  What  has  happened  to  patri- 
otlsm — that  old-fashioned  concept  of  flag 
and  country? 

Answer.  If  by  "patriotism"  you  mean  the 
willtogness  to  defend  this  country  if  It  were 
attacked,  I  feel  sure  that  Is  stUl  there.  But 
If  you  mean  by  "patriotism"  pride  In  the 
country,  well,  a  great  many  Americans,  espe- 
cially young  Americans,  aren't  partlciilarly 
proud  of  America  Just  now. 

It  all  goes  back  to  the  fact  that  America 
isn't  living  up  to  our  historical  and  tradi- 
tional Utopian  expectations.  The  flag  Is  an 
emotional  symbol.  It  stands  for  the  way  you 
feel  about  the  country.  People  who  feel  that 
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the  country  Is  doing  the  wrong  thing — as 
many  did  about  Vietnam — take  out  their 
emotions  on  the  flag. 

Q.  K.  Chesterton  once  said,  "To  say  "My 
country,  right  or  wrong'  Is  like  saying  'My 
mother,  drunk  or  sober.' "  A  lot  of  young 
Americans  reel  It  Is  patriotic  to  try  to  sober 
up  your  mother — I  mean,  to  criticize  yo\ir 
country  when  you  think  It  Is  doing  wrong. 
The  trouble  with  a  lot  of  these  young  peo- 
ple Is  that  they  dig  holes  they  can't  fill.  They 
have  plenty  of  destructive  criticisms  of 
America,  but  very  few  constructive  Ideas. 
Well,  I  don't  have  too  many,  either,  these 
days.  But  I  am  sure  of  one  thing:  Violence — 
the  Symblonese  sort  of  thing — is  no  more 
the  answer  to  any  of  our  domestic  problems 
than  war  Is  for  ovir  International  problems. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with  our 
country.  But  compared  with  any  other  coun- 
try. It  Is  still  the  fairest,  richest  and  freest 
land  of  all.  Patriotism,  or  so  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  Just  as  much  a  positive  value  In  our  na- 
tional life  as  honesty  or  what  we  call  mor- 
ality. 

Question.  Why  do  the  churches  seem  so 
powerless  today  to  restore  faith  In  the  old 
moral  virtues,  the  "positive  values"? 

Answer.  The  churches,  as  formal  Institu- 
tions, have  themselves  brought  too  many  of 
the  materialistic  values  of  our  auccess-or- 
lented  society.  The  collapse  of  faith — faith 
m  the  crucified  God — among  churchmen 
themselves  is  too  big  a  subject  to  go  into 
here.  But  let  me  say  that  the  churches — or 
rather  the  theologians  In  the  churches — 
have  failed  to  deal  effectively  with  the  three 
greatest  revoltitlons  of  modern  times:  the 
scientific  and  technological  revolution,  the 
psychological  revolution  and  the  sexual  revo- 
lution. 

During  most  of  man's  history  his  greatest 
energies  have  been  spent  on  conquering  his 
environment — or  taming  nature.  In  modem 
times,  his  science  and  technology  have  given 
him  the  tools  to  achieve  a  high  level  of  mas- 
tery over  all  but  the  most  tremendous  forces 
of  nature — earthquakes,  hurricanes,  tidal 
waves,  etc.  He  always  realized,  of  course,  that 
there  was  another  problem:  achieving  some 
mastery  over  himself — over  his  own  human 
nature,  which  always  was,  and  still  Is  a 
great  mjrstery  to  him. 

Voltaire  always  said  that  If  God  did  not 
exist  man  would  have  to  Invent  him  to  ex- 
plain man  to  himself.  In  any  event,  for 
thousands  of  years,  man  explained  the  mys- 
teries he  found  In  himself  and  in  his  world 
in  terms  of  a  cosmology,  or  a  God  who  had 
created  and  programed  the  universe,  and  put 
every  living  thing  into  it — especially  man — 
for  some  transcendent  and  divine  purpose. 

Man,  according  to  Christian  belief,  was 
the  animal  who  was  different  from  all  other 
animals:  He  had  a  soul.  The  divinely  or- 
dained purpose  of  his  life  was  to  "save  his 
soul"  by  loving,  worshiping  and  obeying  the 
law  of  God.  All  the  Ten  Commandments, 
when  you  think  about  them,  are  command- 
ments to  man  to  control  his  purely  animal 
Instincts  and  emotional  impulses. 

I  feel  like  a  fool  trying  to  explain  the 
"death  of  God"  or  the  collapse  of  Christian 
faith  In  a  few  sentences.  But  the  theory  of 
evolution  was  Just  one  of  the  scientific  dis- 
coveries that  dealt  faith  a  blow.  But  Freud, 
who  formally  opened  the  psychological  revo- 
lution, dealt  it  a  very  great  blow.  I  do  not 
dispute — who  can? — ^The  genius  of  Freud, 
and  his  tremendous  Insights  into  the  sub- 
conscious workings  of  the  human  mind.  But 
the  fact  remains:  Freud  convinced  genera- 
tions of  men  In  the  West  that  man  was  simp- 
ly and  entirely  an  animal,  that  he  had  no 
soul  and  that  everything — but  everything — 
man  created,  from  banks  to  cathedrals,  from 
goveriunents  to  gods,  were  "sublimations" 
of  his  repressed  Infantile  sexual  desires. 
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Quite  simply,  beti  een  science  and  psy- 
chology, modern  man  has  lost  his  soul.  That 
is  really  what  is  at  t  le  root  of  his  malaise. 

Question.  Could  yo  x  elaborate  on  that? 

Answer.  Oh  dear!  'Veil,  man  Is  either  an 
animal  who,  like  any  other  animal,  Is  born 
to  devour  or  be  devoi  red,  kill  or  be  killed — 
to  rut,  to  rot  and  to  i  lie — or  he  Is  an  animal 
quite  different  from  i  ill  other  animals. 

One  great  dlffereni  e  obvious  to  everyone 
is  that  he  tries  not  to  je  the  animal,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  ni  .ture  intended  him  to 
be.  Nature  Intended  h  m,  for  example,  to  def- 
ecate and  urinate  w  lenever  and  wherever 
he  had  the  Impulse;  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  he  has  toilet-trained  himself.  Nature 
Intended  him  to  kill  i  nd  eat  anything  edible 
when  he  was  hungr;  ■;  throughout  history, 
mankind  has  viewed  cannibalism  as  abhor- 
rent. Nature  Intended  him,  as  an  animal,  to 
freeze,  fight  or  fiee  In  the  face  of  danger.  He 
has  the  same  instinc  t  for  self-preservation 
and  aversion  to  pain  a ;  all  other  animals,  but 
he  "goes  down  with  th  e  ship";  he  accepts  tor- 
ture rather  than  bel  ray  his  comrades,  his 
country  or  his  God.  He  gives  his  greatest 
good — his  own  life — f<  r  the  good  of  others. 

The  list  of  unanlmi  1-llke  and  antlanlmal- 
like  things  man  does  and  doesn't  do  Is  end- 
less. Including  thinking  about  the  future  and 
contemplating  bis  ow|i  death.  Let  us,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  adjjilt  that  all  the  strange 
unanlmal-llke  things  he  does  are  sublima- 
tions of  his  animal  i«xuallty.  We  are  still 
stuck  with  the  mysterjr:  why  does  he  repress 
his  animal  desires?  Why  does  he  "subli- 
mate"? Freud  never  c(  me  up  with  an  answer 
to  that  one. 

In  any  event,  no  m  in  can  live  and  no  so- 
ciety can  survive  foi  very  long  without  a 
religion  and  a  faith  3f  some  sort  that  ex- 
plains man's  nature  a  ad  the  meaning  of  his 
life  and  death.  I  agree  entirely  with  Toynbee 
that  the  history  of  cU  ilization  Is  the  history 
of  society's  religions.  By  "religion"  I  mean 
any  system  of  thought  and  belief  that  "ties 
things  together"  and  gives  a  society  some- 
thing which  explains  to  its  satisfaction  the 
meaning  of  life  and  dsath,  of  good  and  evil, 
and  of  man's  own  natt  re. 

Communism  was  su  ch  a  religion  to  many 
young  people  In  my  j  outh.  So,  In  Germany, 
was  Nazism.  It's  hard  to  make  a  religion  of 
democracy,  because  11 's  such  a  flexible  sys- 
tem. Besides,  democracy  as  we  know  It  In 
the  West  Is  the  politlial  formulation  of  our 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  ideas  about  the  nature  of 
man.  We  are  bound  to  lose  democracy  In 
proportion  as  we  dese  -t  our  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
religious  beliefs  and  'alues.  And  I'm  afraid 
that  may  be  what  is  h  ippenlng  now. 

AS    WOMEN    ENTER    A    "MAN'S    WORLD" 

Question.  Mrs.  Luc(  ,  has  the  last  quarter 
of  a  centtiry  broughi  any  change  for  the 
better  In  America? 

Answer.  There  has  seen  a  change  for  the 
better  In  the  matter  of  the  equality  of  the 
sexes.  And  of  the  racei  .  Men  are  beginning  to 
treat  women  less  like  animals,  or  to  use  the 
popular  phrase,  "sex  (  bjects." 

Consider  again  whit  nature  Intended.  It 
programed  a  normal,  lealthy  female  to  have 
30  children.  My  greai  -grandmother  had  21. 
My  grandmother  had  1.  Does  any  man  in  his 
right  mind  today  wai  it  his  wife  to  do  what 
nature  Intended?  Will,  thanks  to  medical 
technology,  she  does  I't  have  to  have  any 
more  children  than  s  le  chooses  to  have. 

I'm  all  for  women  i  ho  want  children,  and 


who  desire  the  career 


wife.  But  I'm  also  f)r  women  who  prefer 
other  careers.  I'm  espi  clally  for  women — and 
with  all  my  heart —  vho  have  to  work  to 
their  families,  and  are 
I  igainst  m  their  wages 


of  mother  and  house- 
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are  almost  41  per  cent 
ment.    Yet,    out    of 
appointive  employes 
levels,  only  five  are 
of  the  employes  In  the 
women.  Our  Defense 
scared  of  giving  a 
giving  It  to  the  Russlaiis. 

Anjrway,  as  a  womap 
trance  of  women  Into 
"man's  world."  But  wtjat 
Is  to  give  them  equal 
the  opportunity  for 
As  to  whether  the 
sexism  and  racism  in 
all  happier,  who  knows 
any   time    we   move 
things  are  getting  bett^ 

Question.  What 
like  to  see? 

Answer.  I  would  like 
educational  system.  I 
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general  mess  the  West  is  In,  because  they 
themEClves  are  fresh  out  of  ideas  about  what 
to  do  about  it.  They  are,  of  course,  out  of 
tlieir  cotton-picking  minds  If  they  really 
think  that  getting  Nixon  out  of  there  is 
going  to  solve  the  growing  resources  crisis, 
inflation,  the  threatened  collapse  of  NATO, 
or  any  of  the  other  serious  world  problems 
ttiat  they  aren't  focusing  America's  atten- 
tion on — or  letting  the  President  attend  to. 
If  Pulitzer  Prizes  were  being  given  out  for 
distinguished  services  to  the  cause  of  isola- 
tionism, the  Watergate  press  would  get  them 

all. 

Also,  there's  this  question  of  "sharing  the 
wealth  "  Liberals  aren't  as  eager  as  they  were 
a  decade  ago  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  the  underprivileged  nations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  It's  one  thing, 
they  are  beginning  to  think,  to  raise  other 
people's  living  standards  if  your  own  are 
zooming,  but  it's  another  thing  to  raise  them 
if  doing  so  knocks  down  your  own.  They  are 
beginning  to  wonder  if  today  liberalism 
shouldn't  begin — and  end — at  home. 

Curiously  enough,  the  liberals  themselves 
are  growing  isolationist  at  the  very  hour 
When  the  electronic  revolution  In  communi- 
cations is  able  to  bring  the  problems  of  every 
other  nation  into  every  man's  living  room. 
The  terrible  miseries  being  suffered  by  the 
peoples  of  Vietnam,  India,  Bangladesh,  Pak- 
istan, Africa — with  the  flip  of  the  dial  we  can 
see  them  all.  The  question  Is:  Do  we  really 
WEUit  to  see  them  If  we  can't  do  anjrthlng 
about  them? 

One  thing  Is  certain:  The  U.S.  has  a  great 
many  difficult  problems  of  Its  own  to  solve, 
and  it  will  not  and  cannot  undertake  any 
great  new  aid  programs.  To  this  extent.  It 
has  already  gone  Isolationist.  But  its  diplo- 
matic, economic  and  military  relations  with 
other  nations  cannot,  and  should  not,  be 
neglected  or  Ignored.  And  that,  unfortu- 
nately, is  the  effect  of  the  media's  obsession 
with  Watergate.  We  have  all  but  forgotten 
that  any  other  question  except  "the  tapes" 
exists. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  Wat- 
ergate on  the  national  psyche? 

Answer.  Very  melancholy  Indeed.  Man  has 
to  look  up,  and  have  faith.  As  a  child  he 
looks  up  to  his  Godlike  parents.  As  he  grows 
older  he  finds  other  authority  figures,  m  his 
favorite  scientist,  philosopher  or  professor. 

Americans,  traditionally,  have  very  little 
respect  for  politicians  as  a  class.  The  very 
word  "politician"  has  always  been  used  in  a 
derogatory  sense.  Look  In  the  dictionary  If 
you  don't  believe  that.  When  Americans  re- 
spect a  politician  they  call  him  a  statesman. 
But  Americans  do  have  great  respect  for  the 
office  of  the  Presidency,  and  they  deeply  de- 
sire to  look  up  to  and  have  faith  In  the  man 
who  occupies  It.  They  want  to  admire  the 
Great  White  Father. 

Now,  no  President  who  ever  lived  has  been 
admired  and  trusted  by  all  the  people.  P.D.R. 
was  a  popular  President  with  a  majority, 
but  a  good  40  per  cent  disliked  and  distrusted 
him  at  all  times.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  despite  the  many  costly  mistakes  he 
made,  he  dignified  the  Presidency,  especially 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  In  his  role  of  Commander 
in  Chief. 

That  sleazy  complex  of  events  we  call 
Watergate  has  unquestionably  robbed  the 
President  of  much  respect  and  dignity.  I 
want  to  believe  that  Mr.  Nixon  wUl  be  aisie 
to  restore  It  before  he  leaves  the  White 
House.  But,  meanwhile,  our  national  pride 
in  the  Presidency  has  been  wounded. 

THE   "HYPOCRISY"   OP   WATERGATE 

Question.  Is  Watergate  going  to  leave  a 
deep  scar? 

Answer.  I  could  wish  that  what  It  would 
soon  leave  Is  a  scar,  for  that  would  be  a  sign 


of  healing.  I  am  more  Inclined  to  believe  that 
the  wound  will  become  Infected,  and  sup- 
purate for  a  very  long  time.  A  lot  of  the  po- 
litical fingers  that  have  pointed  at  Nixon — 
and  pulled  open  and  widened  that  wound 
haven't  been  what  you  could  call  surgically 
clean.  And  the  people  know  that  and  resent 
It. 

A  certain  amount  of  corruption,  dirty  tricks 
and  law  bending  are  endemic  to  democratic 
politics,  and  any  politician  who  denies  It  is 
an  expletive -deleted  hypocrite.  Really  clear- 
ing up  politics  in  this  great  democracy  would 
be  more  Herculean  task  than  cleaning  up  the 
Augean  stables. 

What  Is  important  is  to  keep  corruption 
and  unethical  practices  in  politics,  like  crime 
in  the  country,  at  a  tolerable  level.  When  It 
is  discovered  in  the  White  House,  it  tends  to 
pass  the  tolerable  level.  But  what  also,  per- 
haps, has  passed  the  tolerable  level  is  the 
hypocrisy  of  many  of  the  politicians  who 
have  fingered  the  President  on  the  score  of 
unethical  political  practices. 

Question.  Have  your  views  about  Mr.  Nixon 
generally  changed  significantly  in  the  past 
year  or  so? 

Answer.  I  have  always  thought  Mr.  Nixon 
a  remarkably  competent  man.  I  can  think 
of  no  political  figure  today  in  whose  hands 
I  think  the  republic  would  be  safer.  I  also 
think  that  he  'vill  go  down  in  history,  despite 
Watergate,  as  a  great  President.  I  am  dis- 
appointed, very  disappointed,  that  he  put  his 
trust  in  such  a  crummy  crew  of  counselors. 
But  then,  Julius  Caesar  put  his  In  Brutus, 
with  his  gang  of  coconspirators,  and  Jesus 
himself  picked  Judas. 

Great  men,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  rather 
famous  for  picking  unreliable  subordinates. 
Isn't  It  often  the  trusted  partner  who  robs 
the  safe? 

Question.  You  once  served  in  Congress. 
Has  Congress  gone  downhill  over  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century? 

Answer.  The  Congresses  I  served  In  were 
Roosevelt  rubberstamp  Congresses.  Under  the 
pressures  of  the  Depression  and  the  war,  they 
all  but  totally  handed  over  their  constitu- 
tional powers  to  the  'White  House.  The 
Roosevelt  Congresses  turned  the  White  House 
into  a  virtual  dictatorship.  The  Congress  has 
never  recovered  the  power  that  it  passed 
over  to  the  Chief  Executive  after  1933. 

It  Is  doing  a  lot  of  yowling  Just  now  about 
recovering  its  lost  powers  and  restoring  the 
constitutional  balances.  Nobody  who  knows 
anything  about  the  Congress  and  the  way  It 
is  presently  structured  believes  a  word  of  it. 
Give  It  a  simple  problem,  and  the  Congress 
will  make  it  complicated.  Faced  with  a  really 
tough  and  complicated  problem.  Congress 
worries  it  for  months  and  months,  and  then 
bounces  It  over  to  the  White  Hotise  to  handle. 

Take  the  energy  crisis.  Almost  a  year  has 
passed,  and  what  has  Congress  done  about  It 
except  those  endless  hearings?  To  be  sure. 
Congress  still  has  the  power — the  overwhelm- 
ing power  that  the  Constitution  gave  It — 
over  the  purse  strings  of  the  nation.  The 
tragedy — and  It  Is  a  tragedy  for  the  country — 
is  that  while  it  still  has  the  purse,  it  has 
thrown  away  the  strings.  It  counts  on  the 
White  House  to  save  It  from  its  fiscal  follies 
by  vetoes.  The  Congressmen  then  tell  their 
constituents,  "I  voted  the  money  to  you,  but 
the  mean,  old,  tmcompasslonate  President 
vetoed  the  bill." 

The  height  of  compassion  at  this  moment 
Is  to  spare  the  people  the  ravages  of  inflation. 
If  next  November  brings  us  a  veto-proof 
Congress,  It  won't  matter  whether  Nixon  or 
Ford  Is  In  the  White  House.  Unless  the  wise 
heads  In  the  Congress  prevail,  we'll  have  the 
wildest  inflation  that  the  country  has  ever 
seen.  Of  course,  there's  always  the  hope  that 
the  media  may  come  to  its  senses  and  take 


out  after  the  Congress.  But  they  probably 
wont  until  inflation  begins  to  eat  up  the 
proflts  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Question.  How  would  you  characterize  the 
media's  handling  of  Watergate? 

Answer.  It  reminds  me  of  a  famous  Texas 
character.  Judge  Bean,  known  as  "the  law 
west  of  the  Pecos,"  who  said,  "Let's  give  this 
here  horse  thief  a  fair  trial  before  we  hang 
him  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon." 

But  in  criticizing  the  President,  the  media 
is  only  domg  what  it  has  always  done.  If 
you  read  the  attacks  that  the  press  has  made 
on  other  Presidents  in  days  gone  by,  the  at- 
tacks on  Nixon  are  not,  by  comparison,  much 
worse.  In  fact,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lin- 
coln and — in  his  first  term — Roosevelt  were 
Just  as  savagely  treated.  The  press  hotted  the 
Congress  up  to  impeach  President  Andrew 
Johnson. 

When  you  read  the  history  of  the  press, 
I  think  you  have  to  admit  that  the  media, 
while  it  Is  infinitely  more  powerful  than  it 
was  even  50  years  ago.  Is,  give  or  take  a  vin- 
dictive paper  here  or  there,  altogether  a  much 
better  and  fairer  press. 

Question.  In  general,  how  can  America 
work  its  way  through  its  malaise? 

Answer.  We  will,  somehow,  have  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  living  m  a  world  whose  basic 
economy  is  now  one  of  scarcity.  We  will  have 
to  learn  how  to  handle  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  side  effects  of  our  technology — 
pollution,  and  all  that.  We  will  have  to  devise 
a  foreign  policy  and  a  military  strategy  that 
will  safeguard  us  from  both  economic  and 
military  attacks.  All  this  isn't  going  to  be 
easy.  But  I  feel  sure  that,  if  we  have  the 
will,  we  do  have  the  skills  and  physical  re- 
sources to  make  It  to  our  third  centennial  as 
one  of  the  world's  great — If  not  greatest — 
nations. 

Question.  Are  the  spiritual  resources  still 
there? 

Answer.  They  are  there,  any  time  we  choose 
to  call  on  them.  They  are  like  the  unlimited 
mountains  of  coal  we  are  sitting  on.  We  have 
to  dig  for  them — and  pay  the  price  for  do- 
ing so. 

Question.  Do  we  need  a  better  quality  of 
leadership  In  the  West? 

Answer.  Obviously. 

Question.  How  are  we  going  to  get  It? 

Answer.  When  you  ask  that  quetsion,  my 
crystal  ball  fogs  up.  I  don't  see  any  great  new 
leaders  In  It  Just  now.  Some  very  good  men, 
but  not  great — Just  the  same  faces  we've  had 
In  the  polls  for  the  past  eight  years.  But 
here's  where  faith  comes  in:  I  have  faith 
that  when  we  really  need  an  Inspired  leader, 
our  country  will  produce  one. 

"l    HAVE    FAITH    IN    THE    PEOPLE" 

Question.  Do  our  leaders  today  have  re«d 
faith  In  the  democratic  system's  ability  to 
change  things  for  the  better? 

Answer.  Well,  they  should  have.  It's  the 
most  flexible  political  system  that  has  ever 
been  created.  It  Is  my  view  that  democracy 
Is  fair-weather  government.  But  the  marvel- 
ous thing  about  democracy  Is  that  when  the 
weather  turns  foul — as  It  does  In  war  and 
great  crisis — it  can  voluntarily  turn  Itself 
Into  a  democratic  dictatorship,  and  then, 
when  the  weather  Improves,  return  to  fair- 
weather  democracy  again. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  emlwdied  In 
our  Constitution,  of  free  people  guiding  their 
own  destiny,  is  the  noblest  political  idea  man 
has  ever  had.  We  must  never  forsake  it. 

I  would  like  to  be  more  optimistic  than  a 
lot  of  what  I  am  saying  soimds.  But  while  I 
think  that  America  Is  going  through  a  very 
downbeat  and  dangerous  period,  I  do  have 
faith  In  the  character  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. When  the  going  gets  really  rough,  as  It 
has   before   In   our  history,   they   will   pull 
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themselves  together,  and  then,  pulling  to- 
gether, they  will  pull  America  out  of  danger. 
We  are  a  know-how,  can-do  people.  But 
we  Just  have  to  become  again  a  will-do 
people. 

A  CLARE  BOOTHS  LUCE  SAMPLER 

Watergate:  "That  sleazy  complex  of 
events  .  .  .  has  unquestionably  robbed  the 
President  of  much  respect."  However,  "I  also 
think  he  wUl  go  down  in  history  ...  as  a 
great  President.  I  am  very  disappointed  that 
he  put  his  trust  In  such  a  crummy  crew  of 
counselors." 

Congress:  It  "Is  a  kind  of  economic  wino — 
hopelessly  addicted  to  spending,  even  though 
it  knows  it  can  all  wind  up  in  the  gutter  of 
a  great  depression." 

The  media:  "The  American  public  has 
never,  perhaps  in  this  century,  been  worse 
informed  about  either  foreign  or  domestic 
developments"  because  of  "the  media's  ob- 
session with  Watergate." 

Women's  liberation:  "There  has  been  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  matter  of  the 
equality  of  sexes  .  .  .  Men  are  beginning  to 
treat  women  less  like  animals." 

America's  limits:  "We  are  becoming  pain- 
fully aware  that  there  are  limits  to  our 
ability  to  amass  wealth  and  to  exercise  power 
over  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Patriotism:  "A  great  many  Americans, 
especially  young  Americans,  aren't  particu- 
larly proud  of  America  just  now.  .  .  .  Amer- 
ica isn't  living  up  to  our  historical  and  tra- 
ditional Utopian  expectations." 

Religion:  Institutional  churches  have 
"bought  too  many  of  the  materialistic  values 
of  our  success-oriented  society.  .  .  .  Quite 
simply,  between  science  and  psychology,  mod- 
ern man  has  lost  his  soul.  That  Is  really 
what  is  at  the  root  of  his  malaise." 

The  future:  "America  is  going  through  a 
very  downbeat  and  dangerous  period,"  but 
Americans  "will  pull  themselves  together." 


MGM'S  GREAT  ENTERTAINMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rarely  use  the  Congressional  Record  for 
comments  on  the  world  of  entertainment. 
But  on  Tuesday  night  of  this  week,  two 
of  my  daughters  and  I  were  guests  of  the 
Uptown  Theater  for  the  opening  showing 
in  Washington  of  "That's  Entertain- 
ment"— MOM'S  golden  aniversary  high- 
lights of  some  of  its  greatest  musical  and 
dance  movies. 

Listening,  watching,  and  reliving  these 
marvelous  musicals  of  the  past  half  cen- 
tury was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
uplifting  experiences  of  my  life.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  this 
superb  compilation  of  musical  highlights 
to  persons  of  all  ages  and  tastes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reviews 
of  "That's  Entertainment,"  by  Gary  Ar- 
nold in  today's  Washington  Post  and  by 
Donia  Mills  in  the  Washington  Star,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  26,  1974) 

MOM'S  "That's  EntebtainmentI":  "An 
Undekiably  ATTHACrrvE  Spread" 

(By  Gary  Arnold) 
There  are  moments  In  "That's  Entertain- 
ment!," MOM'S  Oolden  Anniversary  compila- 
tion of  highlights  from  Its  frequently  grand 
and  sometimes  Just  grandiose  muslced 
comedy  past,  which  provoke  a  slight  gnash- 
ing of  the  teeth  at  the  foreshortening  or 
drastic  cutting  of  certain  numbers. 
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As  a  rule,  you  paid  for  the  musical  high- 
lights by  suffering  through  tedious  or  down- 
right imbecilic  exposition. 

The  night  after  seeing  "That's  Entertain- 
ment!" I  attempted  to  stay  up  to  watch 
"Anchors  Awelgh"  on  television,  but  the 
hackneyed  plot  had  me  in  dreamland  long 
before  Kelly's  good  dance  numbers  rolled 
around.  An  Ideal  compilation  film  might  put 
together  all  the  good  numbers  from  all  the 
dreary  musicals. 

In  theory,  musicals  should  Improve  if  there 
is  no  longer  a  need  to  manufacture  routine, 
staple  musicals.  What  happened  In  Holly- 
wood in  the  late  '50s  is  that  the  original 
screen  musical  was  abandoned  altogether 
while  the  Broadway  hits  were  inflated  to 
blockbuster  dimensions.  The  intimate,  satir- 
ical Hollywood  musical  vanished,  and  the  In- 
dustry failed  to  develop  a  new  generation  of 
song-and-dance  specialists,  preferring  to 
"protect"  their  huge  Investments  In  Broad- 
way shows  by  paying  big  for  presumably  big 
names. 

The  studios  alternately  sustained  and 
bankrupted  themselves  on  largescale  Broad- 
Way  adaptations  In  the  'eOs,  but  what  Is 
there  left  to  adapt  now?  Perhaps  Hollywood 
will  be  compelled  to  encourage  original  musi- 
cal comedy  material  out  of  sheer  necessity. 
There's  no  sign  that  audiences  have  ceased 
liking  musicals. 

In  recent  years  "Funny  Girl,"  "Oliver," 
"Fiddler  on  the  Roof,"  "Cabaret"  and  "Jesus 
Christ  Superstar"  have  proved  successful, 
and  Cy  Feuer,  the  producer  of  "Cabaret," 
pointed  out  that  such  "flops"  aa  "Hello. 
Dolly!"  "Darling  Llll,"  "On  a  Clear  Day  You 
Can  See  Forever"  and  "Paint  Your  Wagon" 
grossed  a  good  deal  at  the  box-office  and 
should  have  been  hits,  if  only  their  costs  had 
been  kept  under  control. 

One  would  like  to  see  Feuer  (or  someone) 
attempt  a  systematic  approach  to  film  musi- 
cal production  in  this  decade.  Just  because 
we  haven't  had  an  Independent  Arthur  Freed 
Is  no  reason  why  we  can't  have  one.  Perhaps 
"That's  Entertainment!"  will  also  help  re- 
mind us  which  aspects  of  musical  comedies 
are  more  and  less  Important. 

For  a  personal  taste,  the  big  production 
numbers  can  remain  relics  of  the  past,  but 
gifted  solo  singers  and  dancers  are  absolutely 
essential.  One  may  enjoy  and  marvel  at  such 
Busby  Berkeley  spectacles  as  his  mind- 
boggling  aquacade  for  Esther  WUllams  In 
"Million  Dollar  Mermaid,"  but  that  doesn't 
mean  they  should  be  revived.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  lovely  to  see  a  fresh  group 
of  star  performers. 

The  simplest  lyric  situations  leave  the  most 
lasting  impressions:  Astaire  dancing  with 
a  hat  rack,  Kelly  dancing  in  the  rain.  Gar- 
land singing  "You  Made  Me  Love  You"  or 
"Over  the  Rainbow"  or  "Get  Happy."  These 
are  the  emotionally  stirring  and  liberating 
routines,  and  not  one  of  them  depends  upon 
"production  values."  Unfortunately,  it  Is 
easier  to  stage  extravaganzas  than  develop 
singing  and  dancing  stars. 

The  sequences  In  "That's  Entertainment!" 
are  narrated  by  Fred  Astaire,  Blng  Crosby, 
Gene  Kelly,  Peter  Lawford,  Liza  Minnelll. 
Donald  O'Connor,  Debbie  Revnolds,  Mickey 
Rooney,  Frank  Sinatra,  James  Stewart  and 
Elizabeth  Taylor.  Obviously,  some  of  these 
names  have  more  legitimate  links  with 
MGM'S  musical  heritage  than  others. 

Stewart  and  Taylor  were  nonmusical  stars 
at  Metro.  Crosby  was  a  Paramount  star  who 
passed  through  MGM  on  loan  to  Marlon 
Davies  for  "Going  Hollywood"  in  1933  and 
then  returned  23  years  later  for  "High  So- 
ciety." O'Connor  was  a  Universal  star  loaned 
for  two  pictures,  the  Immortal  "Singin'  In  the 
Rain"  and  the  very  mortal  "I  Love  Melvln." 


Perhaps  because  this  Is  a  house  compilation, 
all  the  narrators  tend  to  reminisce  In  gener- 
alities. The  text  is  chatty  rather  than  inform- 
ative, and  one  wishes  that  someone — per- 
haps Vincent  Minnelll — had  been  secured  to 
reminisce  about  Arthur  Freed. 

The  most  effective  narrator  is  Liza  Min- 
nelll, who  Introduces  the  sequence  devoted 
to  Garland.  Part  of  her  effectiveness  stems 
from  the  personal  angle — she's  talking  about 
her  mother,  after  all — but  another  part  de- 
rives from  her  youth.  Minnelll  is  the  only 
young  star  among  the  narrators,  and  the  film 
desperately  needs  this  link  with  a  new  gen- 
eration. 

Without  her  "That's  Entertainment!" 
would  seem  exclusively  like  an  oldtlmer's 
shew  dedicated  to  celebrating  the  Good  Old 
Days.  Her  presence  allows  one  to  look  forward 
as  well  as  backward,  and  that  dual  vision  Is 
necessary  to  anyone  who  cares  about  the  sur- 
vival of  the  musical  film.  "That's  Entertain- 
ment!" celebrates  a  Justly  glorious  past.  Let's 
hope  it  also  Inspires  a  revitalized  future. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  June  26, 
1974] 
Now   This   Is  Entertainment! 
As  It  Was  and  Is 
(By  Donla  Mills) 
("That's  Entertainment — ^A  United  Artists 
release  of  an  MGM  Production,  written,  pro- 
duced and  directed  by  Jack  Haley  Jr.,  with 
mtislc  adapted  by  Henry  Manclnl.  Narrated 
by  Fred  Astaire,  Blng  Crosby,  Gene  Kelly, 
Peter  Lawford,  Liza  MlnnelU,  Donald  O'Con- 
nor, Debbie  Reynolds,  Mickey  Rooney,  Frank 
Sinatra,  James  Stewart,  Elizabeth  Taylor.  At 
the  Uptown  Theater.) 

"That's  Entertainment"  is  aptly  named — 
an  Irresistible  pastiche  of  show-stopping 
song-and-dance  numbers  from  the  golden 
age  of  MGM  musicals,  assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  studio's  50th  anniversary.  It  opened 
today  at  the  Uptown  Theater,  and  here's  one 
sentimental  joxirney  on  which  everyone 
Imaginable  should  rush, to  book  passage — 
people  who  love  movies,  people  who  Just  like 
movies,  and  especially  people  who  have 
given  up  on  movies  because  they  aren't  fun 
any  more. 

"That's  Entertainment"  Is  nothing  but 
fun,  a  collage  of  76  musical  highlights  cover- 
ing 30  crucial  years  in  the  development  of 
the  genre : 

Here  are  Gene  Kelly  dancing  with  an  ani- 
mated Jerry  the  Mouse  In  "Anchors  Awelgh," 
and  Fred  Astaire  dancing  with  a  hatrack  In 
"Royal  Wedding":  Eleanor  PoweU  crashing 
through  a  dozen  cellophane  hoops  and 
straight  into  the  audience's  heart  in  "Rosa- 
lie," and  Donald  O'Connor  flailing  through 
his  comical  "Make  *em  Laugh"  number  from 
"Singin'  In  the  Rain,"  which  lays  claim  to 
the  title  of  funniest  musical  number  ever 
filmed. 

Here's  a  chance  to  wax  nostalgic  about  an 
era  when  no  order  was  too  large  for  MGM 
production  crews  to  fill.  Working  on  sound 
stages  or  studio  lots,  they  would  recreate 
Grand  Central  Station  or  the  Pacific  Fleet 
Just  so  Blng  Crosby  or  Ann  Miller  could 
surge  through  singing  a  song. 

Frank  Sinatra,  narrating  at  one  point,  says 
It  best:  "You  can  wait  around  and  hope, 
but  you'll  never  see  the  likes  of  this  again." 

He's  right,  of  course:  musicals  today  tend 
to  be  stuffed  with  money  but  starved  for 
talent.  Pew  performers  can  any  longer  mus- 
ter up  the  moxle  that  Mickey  Rooney  and 
Judy  Garland,  Just  to  name  one  couple  pro- 
jected in  the  series  of  the  1930s  "backyard 
musicals"  that  included  "Babes  on  Broad- 
way "  and  "Strike  Up  the  Band." 

They  may  have  had  the  same  plots,  char- 
acters and  even  Identical  lines,  but  they  also 


bad  some  Immortal  brand  of  spirit — ^born  ol 
who  cares  how  many  grim  story  conferences 
and  tearful  umpteenth  takes — that  stlU  has 
an  undiminished  tonic  effect. 

The  script  of  "That's  Entertainment,* 
pieced  together  by  former  television  docu- 
mentarian  Jack  Haley  Jr.,  doesn't  hesitate 
to  point  out  the  laughable  as  well  as  laud 
able  In  MOM's  history.  We  are  treated,  for 
example,  to  a  succession  of  musical  num 
hers  done  by  people  who  were  obvlotisly 
forced  into  performing  against  aU  their  nat- 
ural inclinations — Joan  Cravrtord  dancing, 
Jean  Harlow  singing,  and  Clark  Gable  doing 
the  vaudeville  routine  in  "Idiot's  Delight" 
that  had  angry  fans  rising  up  In  arms  in  1939 
to  protest  the  Indignity  done  their  suave 
idol's  Image. 

*  *  •  *  • 

In  technical  matters,  "That's  Entertain- 
ment" is  literally  unparalleled.  The  old  films 
have  been  re -shot  In  70mm,  which  means 
they  look  even  crisper  and  brighter  than  In 
their  original  presentation,  and  the  sound 
tracks  have  been  re-recorded  In  four-track 
stereo.  Clips  from  "Glgl"  and  "Seven  Brides 
for  Seven  Brothers"  demonstrate  the  wide, 
sweeping  band  of  old-fashioned  Cinema- 
scope, once  the  hottest  fad  In  Hollywood  but 
now  obsolete.  And  the  old-fashioned  Metro- 
color  Is  simply  dazzling — brassily  unreal,  al- 
most iridescent,  as  if  black,  white,  or  half- 
tones weren't  on  the  MGM  palette. 

The  compilation  fiows  smoothly  from  one 
thematic  segment  to  another  with  pleasing 
variety  and  proportion,  bombarding  the 
audience  with  famous  faces  almost  faster 
than  they  can  register — Including  some  price- 
less newsreel  footage  panning  down  the  tables 
at  MGM's  25th-annlversary  luncheon  in  1949, 
when  the  famous  stable  was  bulging  with 
stars. 

Eleven  of  those  faces  appear  In  the  present 
to  narrate  various  portions  of  the  show,  al- 
though these  snippets  of  script  are,  alas,  not 
always  as  indispensable  as  the  excerpts  that 
they  were  written  to  Introduce.  It's  always 
nice  to  see  James  Stewart,  Gene  Kelly,  and 
Fred  Astaire,  of  course — and  Liza  Minnelll 
Is  lovely,  appearing  like  a  bright  spot  of  hope 
for  future  musical  comedy  as  she  talks  sim- 
ply and  earnestly  about  mother  Judy  Garland 
and  her  parabolic  career  in  Hollywood. 

But  who  needs  Elizabeth  Taylor,  photo- 
graphed In  shimmering  chiffon  and  a  fortune 
In  diamonds,  telling  us  breathlly:  "What 
wonderful  years  those  were  at  MGM"? 

And  there  seems  no  way  to  avoid  the  some- 
times cloying  polgnance  hovering  over  the 
ruins  at  the  nearly  deserted  Culver  City 
Studio — the  crumbling  college  set  used  for 
"Good  News,"  the  peeling  white  frame  house 
where  Andy  Hardy  lived — a  virtual  Acrop- 
olis of  American  movie  mythology. 

We  watch  the  phantasmagoric  aquatic 
revels  of  Esther  Williams,  and  then  see  Don- 
ald O'Connor  walkhig  around  the  empty, 
weed-choked  pool  where  they  were   staged. 

Liza  Minnelll  has  perhaps  the  most  fitting 
line  of  all :  "Thank  God  for  film — it  can  cap- 
ture a  performance  and  hold  it  forever." 


MINNESOTA  INDUSTRY  INVOLVED 
IN  RESEARCH  ON  EARTH'S  CON- 
TINENTAL CRUST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years,  scientists  have  hj-pothesized 
that  the  American  and  Euro-African 
continents  once  were  part  of  the  same 
land  mass. 

Recent  studies  of  the  Earth's  crust  are 
in  support  of  this  theory  and  have  shown 
that  these  continents  indeed  are  moving 
farther  apart.  They  indicate  that  the 
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American  land  plate  is  formed  in  the 
mountainous  rift  valley  that  runs  down 
the  center  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
plate  proceeds  to  move  toward  the  west 
where  it  descends  back  into  the  earth's 
mantle  at  the  San  Andreas  fault  in 
California. 

The  verification  of  this  theory  has  led 
to  the  further  study  of  the  Earth's  crust 
at  this  rift  valley.  The  high  level  of  heat 
flow  in  this  region  where  the  continental 
plate  is  formed  has  encouraged  scientists 
to  believe  that  it  also  is  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  metallic  ores  that  exist  on 
the  Earth's  surface. 

A  joint  French -American  project  has 
begun  to  look  into  this  possibility.  The 
primary  sea  craft  being  used  in  this  op- 
eration is  the  submarine  Alvin.  which 
was  built  by  Litton  Industries  in  Min- 
neapolis. 

On  June  23,  an  article  entitled  "Sci- 
entists Go  Down  To  Watch  the  Oceans 
Grow"  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
This  piece  deals  with  some  of  the  con- 
tinental drift  phenomena  that  presently 
is  being  observed  at  depths  of  up  to  9,000 
feet  with  the  aid  of  the  Alvin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Scientists  Go  Down  To  Watch  the  Oceans 

Grow 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 

No  modern  discovery  about  the  earth  Is 
more  astounding  than  that  the  continents 
are  not  fixed  In  place.  The  Atlantic  ocean 
basin  Is  constantly  opening:  the  Pacific,  con- 
stantly closing,  and  the  land  masses  border- 
ing them  are  in  motion.  Asia  and  the  Amer- 
icas are.  In  effect,  moving  toward  each  other. 

The  Idea  of  continental  drift  was  first 
championed  In  1912,  by  the  German  meteoro- 
logist and  polar  explorer  Alfred  Wegener. 
Then,  it  was  a  scientific  heresy. 

Now,  a  revised  theory,  called  plate  tec- 
tonics. Is  widely  accepted.  It  stems  from  two 
postwar  discoveries.  One  is  that  ocean  basins 
are  continually  being  split  apart,  and  lava 
rises  into  the  resulting  rift  valleys  to  add  to 
the  sea  floor;  the  other,  that  where  trenches 
descend  Into  the  ocean  bottom  parallel  to 
volcanic  coastlines  like  those  of  Chile  and 
Peru,  or  along  island  areas  like  the  Aleu- 
tians, the  sea  floor  is  descending,  into  the 
earth's  deep  interior,  subtracting  from  the 
total.  The  additions  and  subtractions  are  due 
to  the  movement  of  giant  plates  on  which  the 
continents  and  the  oceans  rest. 

This  week,  the  most  ambitious  deep-sea 
diving  program  ever  undertaken  will  begin. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
volcanic  processes  by  which  new  sea  floor  is 
manufactured.  Not  only  is  it  a  project  of  high 
scientific  goals.  It  Is  one  of  high  adventure. 

DIVES    WILL    BE    9.000    FEET 

Two  hundred  miles  southwest  of  the 
Azores,  some  60  dives  are  to  be  made  by 
American  and  French  deep  submerslbles  Into 
the  rift  valley  that  bisects  the  Atlantic. 
There,  two  plates  are  being  driven  apart  by 
forces  still  not  fully  understood.  The  vessels 
v/lll  penetrate  water  so  deep— around  9,000 
feet— that  it  will  take  an  hour  to  sink  into 
the  canyons  in  the  ocean  bottom. 

The  American  craft  in  the  cooperative  ven- 
ture, known  as  Project  FAMOUS  (for  French- 
American  Mid-Ocean  Undersea  Studv) ,  is  the 
Alvin.  operated  by  the  Woods  Hole  Ocean- 
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THE  MALAGASY  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  June  26 
marks  the  14th  yeir  of  independence  of 
the  Malagasy  Republic.  This  island  re- 
public, formerly  tlie  Island  of  Madagas- 
car, is  the  world's  f  )urth  largest  island. 

For  years  this  s<  mitropical  island  has 
'  trade  winds  of  the  In- 
has  made  it  a  haven 
for  sea  vessels  plyihg  the  trade  routes  of 
the  world. 

The  island's  popiulation  of  7.2  million 
trace  their  ances;ry  to  almost  every 
comer  of  the  world,  and  yet,  they  live 
in  harmony  and  rieace,  both  internally 
and  externally. 

Formerly,  a  French  colonial  posses- 
sion, the  Republic  became  independent 
on  June  30,  1960  and  launched  a  pro- 
gram of  development  to  benefit  the  en- 
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tire  population 

Basically  an  agr 
Malagasy  Republic 


Mr.  President,  I 
gratulate  the  head 


cultural  country,  the 
exports  vanilla,  cof- 


fee, and  vast  quant  ties  of  sugar.  The  de- 
velopment of  Its  livestock  industry  Is 
growing  yearly  witli  a  long-range  view  of 
eventual  export. 

con- 
Maj. 


am  pleased  to 
of  government. 


Gen.  Gamriel  Rams  nantsoa  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Malagasy  Republic  on  their  na- 
tional day. 


RETIREMENT  OF  ADM.  THOMAS  H. 
MO(  )RER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  the  i-etirement  on  June  30 
of  a  distinguished  patriot  and  military 
leader,  Adm.  Thomks  H.  Moorer. 

Admiral  Moorer  Ihas  been  in  the  top 
echelon  of  the  milittiry  leadership  of  this 
country  since  October  1962  when  he  as- 
sumed command  oi  the  7th  Fleet.  From 
that  point  he  proceeded  to  rise  to  even 
greater  positions  ol  responsibility  to  in- 
clude Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet,  Comn  ander  in  Chief  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  and  Supreme  Commander 
in  the  Atlantic.  In  August  1967  he  was 
named  Chief  of  Nav  il  Operations,  serving 
in  that  capacity  f o  ■  3  years  prior  to  his 
appointment  in  Jujy  1970  as  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

As   the   ranking!  Republican  on  the 


Senate  Armed  Ser 
personally  aware 


ces  Committee,  I  am 
the  sound  military 


advice  and  outstanding  judgment  pro- 


vided by  the  C 
Chiefs  during  the 
Vietnam.  His  judg 


Irman  of  the  Joint 
difficult  decisions  in 
lent  in  mining  Hai- 


phong Harbor,  bombing  of  North  Viet- 


nam and  other  critical  military  opera- 
tions throughout  Southeast  Asia  were  in- 
strumental in  U.S.  attainment  of  our 
main  objectives  in  this  difficult  conflict. 

Admiral  Moorer  is  a  man  of  impeccable 
integrity,  superior  military  judgment, 
and  outstanding  leadership  qualifica- 
tions. The  Nation  owes  this  distinguished 
citizen  a  great  debt,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  in  retirement  he  will  assume  an  ac- 
tive role  in  some  capacity  in  order  that 
the  Nation  might  continue  to  profit  from 
his  great  talents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  concerning 
Admiral  Moorer  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks:  A  biography  of 
Admiral  Moorer's  career;  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Man  of  Unusual  Integrity" 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1974  issue 
of  Sea  Power  magazine;  and  a  column  by 
the  outstanding  wTiter  Holmes  Alexan- 
der, entitled  "Defense  Needs  Defending," 
which  appeared  in  the  February  4,  1974, 
issue  of  the  News  and  Courier  newspaper, 
Charleston,  S.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Biography  op  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorek, 
U.S.  Navy 

Thomas  Hlnman  Moorer  was  born  in  Mount 
Willing,  Alabama.  February  9,  1912,  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  R.  R.  Moorer  and  the  late  Mrs. 
(Hulda  Bill  Hinson)  Moorer.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Cloverdale  High  School  In  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  Valedictorian  of  the  Class 
of  1927,  and  on  June  10,  1929,  entered  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy.  As  a  midshipman  he 
played  football  for  three  years.  He  was  grad- 
uated and  commissioned  ensign  on  June  1, 
1933.  and  through  subsequent  promotions 
attained  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  to  date 
from  August  1,  1958;  vice  admiral,  to  date 
from  October  5,  1962  and  admiral,  to  date 
from  June  26,  1964. 

After  graduatloi  In  June  1933,  he  served 
six  months  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Salt  Lake  City 
as  a  junior  officer  in  the  gunnery  department. 
He  assisted  in  fitting  out  the  U.S.S.  New 
Orleans  at  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  and 
served  in  cruiser's  gunnery  and  engineering 
departments  from  her  commissioning,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1934,  until  detached  in  June  1935. 
During  the  next  year  he  was  a  student  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida. 
After  completing  flight  training  In  July  1936 
he  was  designated  a  Naval  Aviator. 

In  August  1936  he  was  assigned  to  Fight- 
ing Squadron  ONE-B,  based  briefly  on  the 
U.S.S.  Langley  and  later  on  the  U.S.S.  Lexing- 
ton. He  was  transferred  in  July  1937  to 
Plghtmg  Squadron  SIX,  based  on  the  U.S.S. 
Enterprise,  and  continued  duty  with  that 
squadron  until  August  1939.  He  then  Joined 
Patrol  Squadron  Twenty-Two,  a  unit  of 
Fleet  Air  Wing  Two,  and  later  Fleet  Air 
Wing  Ten,  and  was  with  that  squadron  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  the  Fleet  there  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  His  squadron  was  sent  to  the 
Southwest  Pacific  and  during  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  Campaign,  he  was  shot  down 
In  a  PBY  on  February  19,  1942,  north  of 
Darwin,  Australia.  He  was  rescued  by  a  ship 
which  was  sunk  by  enemy  action  the  same 
day. 

He  was  also  awarded  the  Purple  Heart 
Medal  for  wounds  received  on  February  19. 
1942,  and  the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  "extremely 
gallant  and  intrepid  conduct  as  Pilot  of  a 
Patrol  Plane  during  and  following  an  attack 
by  enemy  Japanese  aircraft  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Diemen,  February  19,  1942  .  .  ."  The 
citation  continues:   ".  .  .  Although  he  and 


his  co-pllot  were  wounded  tn  the  attack, 
(he)  succeeded  in  landing  his  badly  d^^m- 
aged  and  blazing  plane.  His  courage  and 
leadership  during  a  subsequent  attack  upon 
the  rescue  ship  and  while  undergoing  hard- 
ships and  dEingers  of  returning  the  survivors 
to  the  Australian  mainland  were  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service." 

He  is  entitled  to  the  Ribbon  for,  and  a 
facsimile  of  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
to  Patrol  Squadron  Twenty-Two.  The  cita- 
tion follows:  'Tor  extraordinary  heroism  In 
action  as  a  Unit  of  Patrol  Wing  Ten  attached 
to  Aircraft,  U.S.  Asiatic  Fleet,  operating 
against  enemy  Japanese  forces  In  the  Philip- 
pine and  Netherlands  East  Indies  Areas  from 
January  1942  to  March  3,  1942.  Holding  fast 
to  their  courage  as  the  Japanese  ruthlessly 
hunted  them  down,  the  pilots  of  (that 
squadron)  doggedly  maintained  their  pa- 
trols m  defiance  of  hostile  air  and  naval 
supremacy,  scouting  the  enemy  and  fighting 
him  boldly  regardless  of  overwhelming  odds 
and  In  spite  of  the  crushing  operational  in- 
adequacies existing  during  the  first  months 
of  the  war  .  .  ." 

Between  March  and  June  1972,  he  served 
with  Patrol  Squadron  One  Hundred  One  and 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 
The  citation  follows:  "For  extraordinary 
achievement  and  heroic  conduct  as  com- 
mander of  a  patrol  plane  on  a  hazardous 
round-trip  flight  from  Darwin,  Australia  to 
Beco,  Island  of  Timor,  on  the  afternoon  and 
night  of  May  24,  1942.  In  an  undefended, 
comparatively  slow  flying  boat.  Lieutenant 
Moorer  braved  an  area  dominated  by  enemy 
air  superiority,  effected  a  precarious  landing 
in  the  open  sea  at  dusk  and  took  off  at  night 
in  the  midst  of  threatening  swells,  with  a 
heavily  loaded  airplane.  His  superb  skill  and 
courageous  determination  In  organizing  and 
executing  this  perilous  mission  resulted  In 
the  delivery  of  urgently  needed  supplies  to  a 
beleaguered  garrison  and  the  evacuation  of 
eight  seriously  wounded  men  who  otherwise 
might  have  perished." 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States  in 
July  1942,  he  had  temporary  duty  from 
August  of  that  year  to  March  of  the  next 
m  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  mining  ob- 
server for  the  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  FHeet. 
He  then  fitted  out  and  assumed  command  of 
Bombing  Squadron  One  Hundred  Thirty- 
Two,  operating  in  Cuba  and  Africa  from  its 
base  at  Key  West,  Florida,  Boca  Chlca  Air 
Base.  Detached  from  that  command,  he 
served  as  gunnery  and  tactical  officer  on  the 
staff  of  Commander  Air  Force,  Atlantic,  from 
March  1944  to  July  1945. 

He  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit:  "For 
meritorious  conduct  ...  as  Force  Gunnery 
and  Tactical  Officer  on  the  staff  of  Com- 
mander Air  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet  .  .  ."  The 
citation  states  that  he  "planned  and  super- 
vised the  development  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  tactics,  doctrines  and  training  meth- 
ods relating  to  anti-submarine  warfare  and 
gunnery;  supervised  many  experimental  and 
developmental  projects;  and  coordinated  In- 
formation on  enemy  tactics  and  counter- 
measures  ...  By  his  outstanding  executive 
ability.  Commander  Moorer  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  combat  effectiveness  of  air- 
craft in  anti-submarine  warfare  .  .  ." 

Prom  August  1945  until  May  1946,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Strategic  Bombing  Survey — 
Japan — of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  engaged  In  the  Interrogation  of 
Japanese  officials.  For  two  years  thereafter, 
he  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  Naval 
Aviation  Ordnance  Test  Station,  Chtnco- 
teague,  Virginia.  He  next  had  duty  afloat  as 
officer  of  the  U.S.S.  Midway  (July  1948-No- 
vember  1949) ,  and  as  operations  officer  on  the 
staff  of  Conmiander  Carrier  Division  Four, 
Atlantic  Fleet  (December  1949- July  1950). 


Reporting  in  August  1950  to  Inyokem,  Cali- 
fornia, he  served  for  a  year  as  experimental 
officer  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station. 
During  the  year  following,  he  was  a  student 
at  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  and  in  August  1953,  again  reported 
for  duty  on  the  staff  of  Commander  Air  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet.  In  May  1955  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Navy  Department  to  serve  as  aide  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Air)  and 
in  JvUy  1956  was  detached  to  sea  duty  as 
commanding  oClcer  of  U.S.S.  Salisbury  Sound 
(AV-13). 

On  July  26,  1957  his  selection  for  the  rank 
of  Rear  Admiral  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  In  October,  the  same  year,  he  re 
ported  as  Special  Assistant,  Strategic  Plans 
Division,  Office  of  the  (Thief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Navy  Department.  From  Janusiry  1, 
1958  until  July  1959,  he  was  Assistant  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  (War  Gaming  Matters) 
after  which  he  commanded  Carrier  Division 
SIX.  He  returned  to  the  Office  of  the  Chlei 
of  Naval  Operations  In  November  1960  and 
served  as  Director  of  the  Long  Range  Objec- 
tives Group  untU  October  1962  when  he  as 
sumed  command  of  the  Seventh  Fleet.  Foi 
bis  service  In  this  assignment  he  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  In  Junj 
1964  he  became  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet.  Admiral  Moorer  assumed  com 
mand  of  NATO's  Allied  Command,  Atlantic 
the  U.S.  unified  Atlantic  Command,  and  th« 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  on  April  30,  1965. 

On  June  17,  1967,  he  was  awarded  a  Gok 
Star  In  Ueu  of  a  second  Distinguished  Servlc< 
Medal:  "For  exceptionally  meritorious  serv- 
ice as  Commander  In  Chief  Atlcmtlc,  Com' 
mander  In  Chief  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  Com- 
mander  in  Chief  Western  Atlantic  A'ea,  an* 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  AUanlc  .  . 
The  citation  states  In  part,  "During  the  Do- 
minican Republic  Crisis  of  1965-6o,  he  di- 
rected military  operations  with  utmost  pro- 
fessionalism, judgment  and  diplomacy,  re 
suiting  In  a  cease-fire,  politico-military  sta- 
bilization of  the  situation  .  .  .  and  flnall] 
the  orderly  and  peaceful  withdrawal  of  U.S 
forces  .  .  ."  The  citation  continues :  "As  Su 
preme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic,  Admlra 
Moorer  foresaw  the  need,  and  Initiated 
major  revision  In  NATO  maritime  strategy' 
.  .  .  this  development  of  the  concept  of 
standing  naval  force  for  the  Allied  C!ommanc 
Atlantic;  and  his  assistance  in  establlshlnf 
the  Iberian  Atlantic  Command  Headquar 
ters  resulted  In  major  contributions  to  th(i 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  .  .  .' 

On  June  3.  1967,  he  was  named  by  Presl  • 
dent  Johnson  to  succeed  Admiral  David  L, 
McDonald,  USN,  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera 
tlons.  Navy  I>epartment.  Admiral  Moorer  be  ■ 
came  the  eighteenth  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions on  August  1,  1967. 

On  January  13,  1969,  he  was  awarded 
Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  a  Tlilrd  Award  of  the  > 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  "For  exception- 
ally meritorious  service  as  Chief  of  Naval  Op 
eratlons  from  August  1967  to  January  1969.' 
The  citation  indicates  that  "Admiral  Moorei 
provided  forceful  and  aggressive  leadershiii 
.   .   .  during  a  period  of  increasing  world- 
wide commitments  and  continuous  comba  ; 
operations  against  enemy  forces  In  Southeas  ; 
Asia." 

He  was  reappointed  Chief  of  Naval  Opera 
tlons  by  President  Nixon  on  June  12, 1969.  H<  i 
was  then  nominated  by  President  Nixon  oi, 
April  14,  1970,  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  thii 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Senate  conflrme< , 
the  appointment  on  June  17,  1970. 

On  July  1,  1970,  he  was  awarded  a  GoK, 
Star  in  lieu  of  a  Fourth  Award  of  the  Dlstln 
guished    Service    Medal    "for    exceptionally 
meritorious  service  to  the  Government  of  th«  i 
United  States  in  a  duty  of  great  responslbil 
Ity  as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  fron, 
August  1967  to  July  1970."  The  citation  re- 
flects his  contributions  to  the  modernizatloi 
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of  the  Navy's  ships  and  aircraft,  to  the 
United  States  future  status  as  a  world  marl- 
time  power,  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  support  of  United  States  for- 
eign power  and  national  strategy.  The  cita- 
tion further  indicates  "As  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Moorer, 
through  his  statesmanship  and  superb  un- 
derstanding of  the  factors  which  influence 
the  formulation  of  national  policy,  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  development  of 
Important  policies  during  a  period  of  vital 
and  unusual  significance  to  the  United 
States." 

On  July  2,  1970,  Admiral  Moorer  assumed 
the  office  of  Chairman.  He  was  reappointed  by 
President  Nixon  for  a  second  two-year  term 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on 
June  20,  1972.  The  reappointment  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senato  on  June  30,  1972. 

The  Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
was  presented  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
R.  Laird  on  January  10,  1973  for  "extra- 
ordinarily meritorious  and  distinguished 
service  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  a  position  of  unique  responsibility 
as  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  JvUy 
1970  through  January  1973."  The  accompany- 
ing citation  notes,  "Admiral  Moorer  has  car- 
ried the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  coun- 
try's senior  military  officer  with  great  distinc- 
tion during  a  crucial  period  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

"He  has  been  relied  upon  extensively  by 
the  President,  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  advice  and 
counsel,  which  has  Invariably  been  charac- 
terized by  thoroughness,  accuracy  and  wis- 
dom." Also  cited  are  his  contributions  in  the 
areas  of  negotiations  related  to  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitations.  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reductions,  Incidents  at  Sea,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
representing  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S. 
In  the  national  security  decision  making 
process. 

[From  Sea  Power,  March  19741 

A  Man  of  Universal  iNTECBrrT 

(By  Ernest  A.  Carrere,  Jr.) 

In  recent  weelcs  there  has  appeared  on  the 
front  pages  of  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished newspapers.  In  prime  time  on  TV. 
and  In  positions  of  prominence  in  our  major 
news  magazines  an  unusual  spate  of  stories 
alleging,  suggesting,  and  In  some  instances 
claiming  that  three  years  ago  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  was  "spied"  upon  by  members  of 
the  Defense  establishment.  The  purpose  of 
this  unusual  activity,  it  was  further  argued. 
was  to  provide  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  staff.  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer. 
with  Information  that  would  perhaps  enable 
him  to  subvert  the  initiatives  of  President 
Nixon  and  Dr.  Kissinger  with  regard  to 
China,  Russia  and  the  detente,  and  the 
SALT  negotiations. 

It  also  was  alleged  that  this  quest  for  in- 
formation was  at  least  condoned.  If  not  au- 
thorized and  directed,  by  Moorer,  even 
though  there  was— and  Is— absolutely  no 
evidence  whatsoever  that  Moorer  has  ever 
publicly  or  privately  questioned,  challenged, 
or  been  in  disagreement  with  any  steps  pro- 
posed and  ultimately  taken  that  renewed 
our  relations  with  China,  brought  about  the 
framework  for  detente  with  Russia,  and  made 
SALT  appear  more  promising  so  far  as  US. 
interests  were  concerned.  Quite  the  contrary, 
the  record  shows  that  Moorer  has  strongly 
and  consistently  spoken  out  in  support  of 
these  Initiatives. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  these  stories  are 
preposterous,  they  smack  of  outright  charac- 
ter assassination,  that  they  have  not  and 
will  not  stand  up  under  scrunlty,  and  that 
they  warrant  the  most  vigorous  possible 
challenge  so  that  the  record  can  be  put 
straight. 
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Most  reports  Inferr  id  that  the  passing  of 
information  from  tie  National  Security 
Council  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  was  illegal.  How- 
ever, Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger,  in  a 
wide-ranging  dlscussl<>n  of  the  Incident  at  a 
recent  press  conference,  observed  In  connec- 
tion with  this  aspect  of  it:  "There  is  no 
evidence  that  I  am  aware  of  any  illegal 
actions. ..." 

There  is  one  fact  that  was  and  is  cause 
for  great  concern:  sei^itlve  information  loaa 
leaked  to  a  syndicRted  columnist,  who 
promptly  gave  it  wld^  play.  But  few  report- 
ers. In  their  rush  to  |me  those  first  stories, 
bothered  to  dig  long  and  hard  enough  to 
find  out  who  had  taien  the  Initial  step  in 
bringing  about  a  secvtlty  Investigation  that 
not  only  stopped  the  leak  but  contributed 
information  leading  t<»  the  sotu-ces  of  it.  That 
party  was  one  at  whpm  the  media  instead 
pointed  the  finger  of  guilt,  Welander. 

And  what  of  the  nyin  who  Is  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  allegations,  the  innuendos,  the 
suggestions  that  he  has  served  his  country 
less  than  faithfully  and  honestly?  Thomas  H, 
Moorer  was  nominated  to  the  Congress  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  by 
President  EisenhowerJ  He  was  named  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  in  the 
Pacific,  and  promoted  to  three-star  rank,  by 
President  Kennedy.  H«  was  nominated  to  the 
four-star  post  of  commander  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  by  President  Johpson,  who  later  named 
him  Conunander-ln- 
lantlc  Fleet.  He  thus 
ficer  ever  to  serve  at 
Atlantic  and  Pacific 
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Chiefs  and,  at  a  tlmeF the  press  now  alleges 
he  was  ready  to  fire  Admiral  Moorer,  reap- 
pointed him  to  this  offcce,  the  highest  an  of- 
ficer can  bold. 

During  these  turbulent  years  In  our  coun- 
try's history.  In  addition  to  serving  four 
Presidents,  he  also  served  at  high  levels 
under  six  Secretarlesj  of  Defense:  Thomas 
Gates,  Robert  McNatnara,  Clark  Clifford, 
Melvin  Laird,  Elliot  Richardson,  and  now 
Schlesinger.  They  and  the  Navy  Secretaries, 
who  also  were  his  bos^  for  part  of  that  time, 
recognized  his  talents  and  achievements  with 
four  Navy  Distinguished  Service  Medals  and  a 
recently  established  decoration,  the  Defense 
Department  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
These  are  the  highest  noncombat  awards  an 
Individual  In  uniform,  may  receive. 

He  has  served  his  country  most  ably,  and 
with  great  distinction  for  45  years.  He  has 
earned  the  respect  ami  admiration  not  only 
of  those  with  whom  he  has  served,  but  also 
of  those  before  whom  he  has  had  to  appear 
each  year  for  years — ;he  members  of  Con- 
gress— to  present  to  tl  em  and  to  the  nation 
his  appraisal  of  the  status  and  needs  of  the 
forces  which  defend  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  us  that,  had  tie  not  been  an  excep- 
tional officer,  had  he  not  been  consistently 
forthright  and  honesi  in  his  dealings,  had 
he  not  been  a  man  of  unusual  integrity,  had 
he  not  been  so  respected  as  an  officer,  as  a 
man,  and  as  an  Amerii  an.  he  would  not  have 
been  given  the  unusus  1  opportunities  he  has 
had  to  serve. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  he  has  earned 
something  more  thai  allegations  that  he 
ordered  others  to  sp?  on  another  distin- 
guished leader  of  our  (  ountry.  We  believe  he 
is  owed  something  mo  re  than  the  less-than- 
competent  reporting  hat  has  led  to  those 
allegations.  We  believ*  he  is  due  more  from 
normally  wise  editors  and  senior  news  com- 
mentators than  hasty  decisions  to  give  wide 
and  prominent  play  'v  >  a  story  which  really 
doesn't  make  sense  oa  the  face  of  It.  We 
believe  his  record  warr  -ints  a  forthright  con- 
frontation— the  currer  t  Stennis  hearings  are 
a  good  start,  we  think— rather  than  sugges- 
tions of  wrongdoings   smanating  from  face- 
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less  persons  hidden  behind  the  catchall  word, 
"sources,"  and  also  a  more  vigorous  defense 
of  his  record  than  has  been  forthcoming  to 
date  from  the  leaders  he  has  served  so  well. 

Finally,  we  believe  that.  If  we  all  aren't 
wUling  to  support  Americans  who  give  their 
country  the  best  they  can  for  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  estimated  life  span  of  man 
within  this  republic.  In  the  future  there 
won't  be  nearly  as  many  Americans  who  will 
be  willing  to  stay  on  the  firing  line  as  long  as 
Thomas  Moorer  has. 

Hasn't  America  had  enough  of  these  con- 
tinuing attempts  to  undermine  and  tear 
down  the  Institutions  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  greatness  of  this  country?  We 
sure  have.  And  we  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  do  some  reinforcing  and  building  anew — 
now! 

(Prom  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  &  Courier, 
Feb.  4, 1974] 

Defense  Needs  Defending 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington. — In  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer 
there  is  Just  about  as  little  strut  and  vanity 
as  can  ever  be  found  In  a  leader  of  armed 
men. 

As  chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
extremely  knowledgeable  but  self-effacing 
Moorer  holds  the  highest  post  in  our  military 
forces,  and  for  the  most  part  this  position 
has  not  been  one  that  glittered  •  •  • 

Only  Gen.  Max  Taylor  and  Adm.  Arthur 
Radford  came  anywhere  matching  such  a 
booted,  spurred  and  oracular  Caesarean  fig- 
ure that  we  had  when  Douglas  MacArthur 
was  Army  chief  of  staff.  Indeed,  the  act  of 
1949  which  unified  the  armed  services,  at 
least  in  the  top  echelons,  seemed  to  contem- 
plate something  other  than  an  image  of 
glory.  Significantly,  the  first  chairman  was 
Omar  Bradley,  known  In  World  War  II  as 
the  GI's  general,  a  reserved,  plain-spoken 
man  with  a  map-of-lntegrlty  face.  Designed- 
ly or  not,  Bradley  became  the  prototyi)e  for 
his  successors  who  have  been  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  the  service  chiefs  and  to  advise 
the  civilian  authorities. 

Adm.  Moorer  is  just  about  the  perfect 
product  of  the  tradition  that  was  set  In  the 
postwar  period  when  much — perhaps  too 
much — care  was  taken  to  walk  wide  of  the 
Prussian  model.  In  his  second  term  as  chair- 
man, Moorer  Is  best  known  for  the  firm  and 
accurate  testimony  he  gives  to  committees 
of  Congress,  and  for  the  unobtrusive,  busi- 
nesslike manner  In  which  he  does  his  Impor- 
tant job  without  drawing  undue  attention  to 
himself. 

All  this  supplies  an  Incongruity  to  the 
disagreeable  publicity  Into  which  the  admiral 
has  been  drawn.  In  the  dragnet  investiga- 
tion of  presidential  affairs.  It  appears  that 
Intrigue  is  accepted  as  the  normal  way  of 
life,  and  that  even  the  servants  now  get 
In  on  the  act.  A  loyal  Navy  yeoman,  working 
In  the  National  Security  Council  within  the 
White  House  complex,  thought  It  his  duty 
to  swipe  some  Information  and  carry  It 
across  the  Potomac  to  the  Pentagon. 

How  the  carbon  copy  sheets  reached  as 
high  an  official  as  Adm.  Moorer,  and  why  he 
bothered  to  receive  material  which  he  says 
would  have  reached  him  by  normal  channels 
In  due  time,  would  not  concern  this  busy 
capital  very  long  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
But  in  the  present  atmosphere  of  scandal 
and  suspicion,  the  ordinary  event  Is  magni- 
fied into  an  ominotis  one,  and  the  casual 
footfall  is  heard  as  the  tramp  of  doom. 

It  is  a  gross  distortion  to  treat  this  insig- 
nificant episode  as  having  any  place  in 
Moorer's  exemplary  career  of  public  service. 
He  is  not  formed  to  be  a  spymaster,  nor  a 
dissenter  to  the  rule,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
nation,  that  officers  In  uniform  are  subordi- 
nate to  their  civilian  leaders.  But  what  makes 
It  particularly  untimely  for  Adm.  Moorer's 
repute  to  be  dangled  over  the  pit  of  the  ad- 
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ministration's  credibility  gap  Is  that  we  have 
a  special  need  to  believe  m  the  Importance 
and  wisdom  of  our  naval  persons. 

Disarmament  groups  sit  In  several  of  the 
fashionable  meeting  places  of  Europe.  It  Is 
quite  within  the  reach  of  the  negotiators  to 
bring  off  a  thlnnnlng  out  of  ground  forces 
without  altering  the  balance  of  power.  The 
Israeli  and  the  Arabs,  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
NATO,  are  more  or  less  In  equipoise  along  the 
main  fronts.  We  have  to  look  seaward  to  per- 
ceive where  the  Imbalance  Is  broken.  One 
passage  In  the  current  Issue  of  the  magazine 
Seapower  says  It  all : 

"The  only  significant  change  to  the  stra- 
tegic equation  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  now 
achieved,  for  all  practical  piuposes,  equality 
at  sea  with  the  West." 

This  equality,  however,  is  only  measurable 
In  ships,  guns  and  numbers  of  sailors.  Any 
comparison  of  leadership  and  performance 
Is  another  matter.  We  have  a  present  need 
for  the  prestige  of  our  naval  power,  and 
much  of  that  resides  In  the  ranking  Navy 
officer,  Thomas  Moorer.  It  would  be  a  major 
loss  if  the  admiral's  good  name  were  Injured 
by  those  who  are  heedlessly  trying  to  pull 
down  anybody  near  the  President. 


RESIGNATION  OP  JOE  E.  GONZALES, 
U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we. 
as  Members  of  the  Senate,  have  been 
particularly  fortunate  to  have  the  serv- 
ices of  dedicated  staff  members  to  aid 
us  in  carrying  out  our  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities   to    the   American   people. 

Joe  E.  Gonzales,  who  recently  tendered 
his  resignation  as  a  professional  staff 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations after  19  years  of  service  is  one 
of  this  small  group  of  dedicated  public 
servants. 

As  clerk  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government,  Mr.  Gonzales  exhibited  a 
high  level  of  professional  competence 
and  created  an  outstanding  record  of 
achievement — a  record  that  is  the  cap- 
stone of  a  quarter-century  of  public 
service. 

During  those  years,  he  was  associ- 
ated vpith  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body— the  late  Sena- 
tors Hayden,  Russell,  and  Robertson,  as 
well  as  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  Montoya.  who  cur- 
rently serves  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  General  Government. 

In  recent  months,  Mr.  Gonzales  helped 
arrange  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Service  taxpayer  as- 
sistance and  compliance  programs  which 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  improved  serv- 
ice for  American  taxpayers. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  I 
speak  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  entire  Senate  when  I  salute 
Joe  E.  Gonzales  and  extend  all  best 
wishes  to  him  and  to  his  family. 


RETIREMENT  OP  FRANCIS  S 
HEWITT,  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  re- 
tirement of  Prancis  S.  Hewitt  after  31 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


Frar,  as  he  is  affectionately  called  1»y 
Senators  and  his  colleagues,  attended 
Rutgers  University,  earning  a  B.A.  degree 
in  1932  and  a  masters  degree  in  193  B. 
He  also  attended  New  York  Universi  y 
and  served  as  an  instructor  in  Engliih 
at  Rutgers  from  1936  to  1940. 

In  March  1943  he  accepted  a  positic  n 
on  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  (n 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Eu- 
penditures,  which  was  then  chaired  liy 
the  late  distinguished  Senator  from  Vi  ■- 
ginia,  Harry  Byrd,  Sr.  His  service  wiih 
the  Joint  Committee  was  interrupted  by  a 
call  to  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army,  frojn 
November  of  1943  until  October  of  194(5. 
He  returned  to  his  former  position  wilh 
the  Joint  Committee  where  he  remained 
until  April  1947. 

He  then  accepted  a  position  on  the  pr(  i- 
fessional  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Aji- 
propriations  where  he  remained  uniil 
his  retirement.  Diu'ing  his  27  years  wil  h 
the  committee,  Fran  has  not  only  serv<  d 
as  clerk  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Def  ens  b, 
but  he  has  also  performed  many  othsr 
duties.  For  example,  he  performed  tie 
research  that  was  necessary  to  compi  e 
and  publish  Senate  Document  21,  901  h 
Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  UJS.  Senate, 
100th  Anniversary— 1867-1967." 

Regardless  of  the  complexity  of  tlie 
particular  assignment  or  task  Fran  cou  d 
always  be  counted  upon  to  perform  ef  l- 
ciently.  But  because  he  is  self-effacing, 
recognition  has  never  been  sought  for  h  Is 
accomplishments.  Over  the  years  he  h  is 
many  times  put  in  long  hours,  even 
though  it  was  a  great  risk  to  his  person  il 
health  and  well-being,  because  inna» 
conscientiousness  impelled  him  to  do  so. 
His  dedication  to  the  committee  has  be«  n 
an  inspiration  to  all  those  who  worksd 
with  him. 

The  committee  and  the  Senate  ha'e 
gained  much  from  his  outstanding  ser  r- 
ices  and  contributions.  His  absence  wU 
be  sorely  felt  not  only  by  members  b  it 
by  the  staff  of  the  committee  as  well.  V  e 
wish  Fran  the  best  that  his  well-earn^ 
retirement  can  bring. 


CIA  AUTHORITY  TO  HALT  DISCLO 
SURE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  SECRETS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  tlie 
Washington  Post  yesterday  mominj, 
Laurence  Stern  wrote  that  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Director  William  3. 
Colby  is  asking  for  a  legislative  grant  ^  >f 
power  which  would  strike  at  the  heart  i  >f 
our  first  amendment  guarantee  of  a  fr^e 
press. 

The  measure,  as  described  by  Sterh, 
would  empower  the  Director  to  seek  in- 
junctions against  the  news  media  to  pr(  i- 
vent  them  from  publishing  material  le 
considers  harmful  to  the  protection  ^f 
intelligence  sources  and  methods. 

The  article  went  on  to  say  that  tlie 
proposal  is  being  circulated  through  tie 
bureaucracy  for  comment  before  it  is  iij- 
troduced  in  the  Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  someone  in  the  ei- 
ecutive  branch  would  have  the  wisdom 
to  put  a  quick  end  to  such  a  proposal 
for  it  represents  nothing  more  than 
prior  restraint  on  a  free  press  in  this 
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country — a  concept  which  defies  the  in- 
tention of  those  who  drafted  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  which  was  specifically  re- 
jected by  the  Supreme  Court  only  3  years 
ago  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  case. 

In  an  initial  three-part  proposal  which 
later  became  the  first  amendment,  James 
Madison  proclaimed: 

The  people  shall  not  be  deprived  or 
abridged  of  their  right  to  speak,  to  write,  or 
to  publish  their  sentiments;  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  as  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of 
liberty,  shall  be  Inviolable. 

Reaffirming  the  guarantees  of  the  first 
amendment,  the  Supreme  Court  denied 
to  the  Government  the  right  to  enjoin 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  In 
the  majority  decision,  Mr.  Justice  Black 
stated: 

The  amendments  were  offered  to  curtail 
and  restrict  the  general  powers  granted  to 
the  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial 
Branches  ...  In  the  .  .  .  Constitution.  The 
BUI  of  Rights  changed  the  original  Constitu- 
tion into  a  new  charter  under  which  no 
branch  of  government  could  abridge  the 
people's  freedoms  of  press,  speech,  religion 
and  assembly. 

In  the  CIA  proposal,  the  Director 
would  not  only  be  empowered  to  seek  an 
injunction  against  publication  of  nation- 
al security  information,  he  would  be 
authorized  to  determine  the  ground  rules 
for  the  classification  of  the  material 
itself. 

Surely,  this  is  the  type  of  reach  for 
authority  which  the  first  amendment 
and  the  Supreme  Court  have  sought  to 
proscribe,  and  I  would  caution  those  who 
advocate  its  adoption  to  take  another 
look. 

I  would  ask  that  the  tirtlcle,  "CIA 
Seeks  New  Powers  To  Halt  Leaks,"  from 
the  June  26  Washington  Post,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CIA  Seeks  New  Power  To  Halt  Leaks 
(By  Laurence  Stern) 

Legislation  that  would  significantly  broad- 
en the  government's  power  to  bring  crimi- 
nal sanctions  against  employees  or  govern- 
ment contractors  for  disclosure  of  inteUl- 
gence  secrets  Is  being  circulated  within  the 
Nixon  admimstratlon. 

The  measure,  proposed  by  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Director  WUUam  E.  Colby, 
could  also  empower  him  to  seek  Injunctions 
against  news  media  to  prevent  them  from 
publishing  material  he  considers  harmful  to 
the  protection  of  Intelligence  sources  and 
methods. 

Colby's  draft  would  give  the  CIA  director 
more  statutory  muscle  to  define  national  se- 
curity secrets  and  punish  transgressors  than 
ever  before. 

Its  appearance  comes  against  a  background 
of  court  battles  on  nationta  security  secrecy 
issues  ranging  from  the  Ellsberg  case  to  the 
book.  "CIA  and  the  Cult  of  Intelligence." 
written  by  former  government  intelligence 
officers  Victor  Marchetti  and  John  Marks.  The 
book,  the  first  to  be  published  in  the  United 
States  alter  pre-publication  censorship  by 
the  federal  government,  went  on  sale  yes- 
terday. 

Had  Colby's  proposal  been  law  a  year  ear- 
lier the  book  might  well  have  never  seen  the 
light  of  day  and  the  two  authors  would  have 
been  subject  to  lO-year  prison  sentences  and 
$10,000  fines. 

Under  existing  law,  however,  the  best  the 
CIA  was  able  to  do  was  invoke  the  secrecy 
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ALBERTUS  MEYERS.  DEAN  OP  THE 
NATIONS  CONCERT  BAND  DI- 
RECTORS I 

Mr.  HUGH  SCO-JT.  Mr.  President,  a 
Jime  5,  1974,  article  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Call  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  honor- 
ing Albertus  Meyeis.  conductor  of  the 
Allentown  Band  ana  dean  of  the  Nation's 
concert  band  dlrecaars.  Mr.  Meyers  was 
named  recipient  oi  the  Golden  Deeds 
Award  of  the  Allentown  Exchange  Club 
and  was  paid  a  specSal  tribute  by  having 
the  Allentown  Eighjth  Street  Bridge  re. 
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mimlty  afifairs  I  bel  eve  it  is  fitting  that 
we  make  note  of  h|s  efforts  and  distin- 
guished contributions  to  the  "cultural 
betterment  of  Allentown — and  the  Na- 
tion," as  the  Momihg  Call  so  aptly  de- 


scribed them 

I  ask  unanimo 
article  be  printed 

There  being  no 


consent  that  this 
the  Record. 
bjection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Albertus  Meyers  Get4  Golden  Deeds  Award 
(By  Dan  Pearson) 
Dr.  Albertus  L.  Mey«  rs,  83,  conductor  of  the 
Allentown  Band  and  dean  of  the  nation's 
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In   advance  that  his 
Inscilbed   in  the  Book  of 


concert  band  director  i,  received  the  Golden 
Deeds  Award  of  the  Al  entown  Exhange  Club 
last  night. 

Attending  the  clubs  18th  annual  award 
dinner  In  Allentown'!  Lehigh  Valley  Club 
were  110  members  and  guests,  Including  band 
directors  from  other  ci  ;ies. 

Maestro  Meyers,  who  Is  called  Bert  by  most 
of   his   friends,   knew    ' 
name   would   be 
Golden  Deeds. 

But  he  had  no  Inkliig  of  the  big  surprise 
of  the  program:  Gov.  S  iiapp,  in  recognition  of 
the  musical  dlstlnctio  i  that  Dr.  Meyers  has 
brought  to  AllentowiJ  and  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vanla.  has  proclatmedl  that  Allentown's  8th 
Street  Bridge  be  redesignated  as  the  "Alber- 
tus L.  Meyers  Bridge."  j 

The  proclamation,  bound  In  a  blue  and 
gold  folder,  was  read  by  State  Rep.  James  P. 
Rltter  of  Allentown,  wio  noted  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  to  matte  the  change  legisla- 
tively. EventuaUy  thfe  state  secretary  of 
transportation  will  affix  a  bronze  plaque  to 
the  structure  bearing  its  official  name. 

Stunned  by  the  goyernor's  proclamation. 
Dr.  Meyers  turned  to  other  seated  at  the  head 
table  and  stared  at  the|n  in  disbelief. 

David  M.  Schneck.  chairman  of  the  award 
committee,  evoked  laughter  when  he  quip- 
ped:  "Bert,  now  you  ban  put  the  five-cent 
toll  back  on  to  augment  your  Social  Secu- 
rity." I 

(A  five-cent  toll  chi'ged  by  the  state  was 
taken  off  In  the  1940a  after  auditors  deter- 
mined the  span  had  riald  for  Itself). 

It  was  Schneck  whd  presented  Dr.  Meyers 
the  handsome  plaque  bearing  a  golden  book 
mounted  on  a  panel  of  walnut.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  open  pagfcs  of  the  book  recog- 
nized Dr.  Meyers'  manfr  contributions  to  the 
cultiiral  betterment  of  Allentown. 

The  recipient,  who  js  a  former  conductor 
of  the  Allen  High  School  and  Muhlenberg 
College  bands,  received  a  standing  ovation. 

"Thanks  a  lot.  folks.  |thls  is  quite  an  honor. 
I  certainly  appreciate  |  my  band  boys  being 
here  and  my  many  goofl  friends  In  the  music 
business."  said  Dr.  Meyers. 

Immediately  before  1  the  award  presenta- 
tion, Allentown  Mayof  Joseph  S.  Daddona 
gave  Dr.  Meyers  a  tie  riln  bearing  the  seal  of 
Allentown  as  a  'token  i  :1ft." 

Praising  the  many  musical  accomplish- 
ments of  Dr.  Meyers,  vrho  will  be  84  In  Sep- 
tember. Daddona  said  "I  am  proud  to  be 
the  mayor  of  Band  C11  y,  U.S.A." 

In  a  letter  of  commendation  from  the 
White  House.  President  Nixon  said.  In  part: 
"In  presenting  you  with  the  Golden  Deeds 
Award,  the  members  tf  the  Exchange  Club 
acknowledged  a  dedlca  ted  and  distinguished 
service  to  their  community.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  Join  with  tbem,  and  all  of  your 
fellow  citizens,  in  wlsUng  you  every  satis- 
faction and  Joy  on  thlj  occasion  and  in  the 
coming  years." 

In  another  letter  f r  )m  Washington,  Rep. 
Fred  B.  Rooney  of  Bethlehem  observed: 
"Through  your  efforts  and  dedication  as  con- 
ductor, the  Allentown  Band  has  become 
widely  regarded  as  Aiierlca's  greatest  con- 
cert band.  High  praise  comes  not  only  from 
those  musicians  who  liad  had  the  privilege 
of  playing  under  your  direction  with  the 
Allentown  Band,  but  also  from  the  many 
thousands  who  have  sh  ired  the  enjoyment  of 
outstanding  musical  pe  rformances." 

Not  to  be  outdone  ly  the  city.  Donald  B. 
Hoffman,  chairman  oi  the  Lehigh  County 
commissioners,  presented  Dr.  Meyers  with  a 
paperweight  having  thfe  county  seal. 

As  a  parent  of  two  ihlldren  who  received 
guidance  and  directU  n  from  Dr.  Meyers, 
the  commissioner  stressed  the  impact  "that 
the  conductor,  and  fo)'mer  cornet  player  in 
the  famed  Sousa  Band,  has  had  on  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  young  musicians  in  Allen- 
town. 

"They  learned  from  Bert  that  the  team- 
work  you   learn  In   a  band   is  one  of  the 
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most  useful  lessons  of  life."  Hoffman  said, 
adding:  "You  have  made  this  a  much  better 
community  in  which  we  live." 

Another  well-kept  secret  was  an  oil  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Meyers  in  his  Allentown  Band 
conductor's  uniform  painted  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Hughes  Lehman  from  photographs.  The 
framed  portrait,  unveiled  by  club  members, 
was  commissioned  by  the  Exchange  Club  and 
presented  by  Allen  High  School,  where  Dr. 
Meyers  was  director  of  Instrumental  music 
1940-56. 

It  was  accepted  by  Dr.  John  McHugh. 
principal,  who  said  the  painting  will  have 
an  honored  place  in  the  school. 

Clifford  S.  Bartholomew,  former  mayor  of 
Allentown  and  McHugh's  predecessor  at  Allen 
High,  recalled  that  Dr.  Meyers  was  a  "great 
band  leader"  at  the  school. 

Program  guests  were  welcomed  by  Warren 
G.  Relchard,  club  president,  who  noted  that 
the  Golden  Deeds  Awards  essentially  named 
the  recipient  "Mr.  Allentown"  for  the  year. 

A  number  of  the  speakers  were  introduced 
by  Robert  H.  Wlttman.  assistant  chairman 
of  the  award  committee. 

Many  of  the  Richland  town  native's  col- 
leagues In  the  music  field  were  on  hand  to 
share  In  the  tributes. 

Among  them  was  Leonard  Smith,  con- 
ductor of  the  Detroit  Sjmiphonlc  Concert 
Band  and  Herbert  Johnson  of  the  former 
Phllco  Band.  Saluting  Dr.  Meyers,  also,  was 
Henry  Cresple.  president-emeritus  of  the 
Allentown  Band,  and  Donald  Bryan,  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Allentown  Symphony. 

Said  Smith  of  the  recipient:  "You  are  the 
dean  of  American  bandmasters  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  you." 

As  his  personal  gift.  Smith  gave  Dr.  Meyers 
a  full  sheet  of  the  two-cent  John  Philip 
Sousa  stamp  Issued  in  the  1940s. 

In  a  Jocular  mood,  Edward  G.  Leldlg, 
Allentown  Fair  president,  presented  Dr. 
Meyers  a  miniature  harmonica  that  had  been 
passed  along  for  the  occasion  by  the  fair's 
musical  director.  Richard  Heyman. 

"Dick  wants  you  to  play  this  for  Liza 
Mlnelll  when  she  appears  at  the  fair  this 
season,"  Leldlg  said. 

Barely  able  to  hold  it  in  his  short,  broad 
fingers.  Dr.  Meyers  played  the  scale  with 
aplomb  and  raised  his  eyebrows  dubiously. 


LOOKING  AHEAD  AT  FERTILIZER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee which  has  been  investigating 
the  fertilizer  supply,  price,  and  demand 
situation,  I  want  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  briefly  on  the  outlook  for 
fertilizer  for  American  agriculture  for 
the  1974-75  crop  year. 

We  experienced  severe  spot  shortages 
throughout  farm  country  during  the  past 
planting  season,  and  every  indication  is 
that  next  year's  shortages  may  be  more 
acute  and  more  widspread. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  fertil- 
izer industry  went  into  the  immediately 
preceding  season  with  modest  invento- 
ries. Today,  the  inventories  do  not  exist, 
and  next  year's  supplies  will  come  al- 
most entirely  from  current  production. 

To  give  us  a  preliminary  outlook  at 
what  may  be  a  serious  problem  next  fall, 
winter,  and  spring.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  Farm  Chemicals  maga- 
zine entitled:  "Supply  Situation:  Tight 
and  Getting  Tighter." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


StTPPLY  SrnjATioN:  Tight  and  Getting 
Tighter 

The  1973-74  fertUlzer  year  was  rought.  but 
1974-75  wUl  be  even  rougher.  The  Industry 
Is  coming  off  a  sweep  out  year,  with  Inven- 
tories non-existent.  The  outlook  for  fall  and 
spring,  based  on  Interviews  with  leading 
basic  producers,  can  be  summed  up  as  "tight 
and  getting  tighter." 

Only  one  company  reports  it  will  have 
substantially  more  material  available  for  the 
fall  season.  According  to  Dick  Hlendlmayr, 
Olin  expects  Its  phosphate  production  to  be 
up  5  to  10%.  "We've  done  some  work  on  our 
PjOj  plant  and  have  had  reasonable  success 
In  unbottlenecklng  It.  Our  only  limitation 
will  be  rock  availability.  We're  operating  un- 
der a  90%  allocation  right  now." 

Vlstron  may  have  some  additional  an- 
hydrous ammonia  available  "because  we're 
diverting  more  away  from  the  Industrial 
market." 

The  outlook  for  spring  Is  a  little  better, 
particularly  In  phosphates.  Expansions  will 
bring  an  additional  1.32  million  tons  P^O^ 
wet  acid  on  stream  in  1975.  according  to  fig- 
ures compiled  by  Texasgulf's  H.V.  "Van" 
Donoboo.  Texasgulf.  Agrico.  Occidental,  and 
IMC  expect  new  production  on  stream  by 
the  end  of  '75. 

Saskatchewan  has  removed  controls  on 
potash  production  for  the  last  quarter  of 
the  1973-74  fertilizer  year,  but  potash  is 
ures  compiled  by  Texasgulf's  H.  V.  "Van" 
Donohoo  explains,  "When  the  Saskatchewan 
government  finally  turned  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducers loose  and  said  we  coiild  go  to  rated 
capacity.  It  turned  out  we  coxildn't  do  It.  We 
didn't  have  the  manpower,  and  we'd  let  the 
equipment  go  down  because  there  was  no 
need  to  buy  new  equipment  when  we  were 
operating  at  reduced  capacity.  Deliveries  are 
long  on  equipment  now.  I  would  guess  that 
potash  is  going  to  remain  In  tight  supply  for 
four  or  five  years." 

W.  L.  Johnson,  Jr..  of  Kerr-McGee  Chemi- 
cal looks  for  fertilizer  supplies  to  remain  rel- 
atively tight  for  at  least  two  to  three  years. 
"Additional  nitrogen  availability  will  be  lim- 
ited by  feedstock  shortages  and  long  lead 
time  to  build  new  plants.  Although  several 
phosphate  conversion  plants  are  now  under- 
way, phosphate  products  will  be  limited  by 
the  availability  of  phosphate  rock.  Even  pot- 
ash will  remain  relatively  tight  because  of 
transportation  difficulties  and  the  lead  time 
to  start  up  dormant  capacity  In  Canada,"  he 
explains. 

Pricing  policies,  availability  of  phosphate 
rock,  natural  gas  supply,  and  supplies  of 
other  resources  will  determine  the  supply 
situation  for  the  next  several  years,  according 
to  L.  M.  GambreU  of  Allied  Chemical.  Allied 
anticipates  its  1974-75  supply  will  "approxi- 
mate than  In  1973-74  on  major  products." 

Swift  Chemical  looks  for  supplies  to  be 
extremely  tight  through  spring  of  1975.  Joe 
Sullivan  reports  Swift  has  looked  at  the  long- 
term  picture  and  sees  a  high  risk  of  nitrogen 
overcapacity  by  1979,  medium  to  high  risk 
of  overcapacity  In  phosphates,  and  medium 
risk  in  potash. 

"We  have  not  abolished  the  law  of  cycles." 
Sullivan  says.  "On  the  other  hand,  I  don't 
think  the  valley  this  time  around  will  be  as 
deep  as  It  was  In  the  late  '60s.  When  you  com- 
bine the  problems  of  obtaining  capital,  the 
long  leadtlmes  in  bringing  plants  on  stream, 
and  EPA  regulations,  the  key  components  are 
far  more  complex  than  before  and  would  tend 
to  limit  production." 

PRICES?    GOING   UP 

There's  little  question  that  prices  will 
continue  upward.  As  Dick  Kenyon  of  Phillips 
Petroleum  points  out,  "cost  of  power  re- 
quirements are  Increasing,  natiiral  gas  costs 
are  going  up,  labor  costs  are  up  and  going 
higher."  He  predicts  a  $10  to  $15/ton  Increase 
In  anhydrous  ammonia  In  July,  with  possibly 
a  second  increase  in  January. 


"We  have  to  have  a  fair  return,  and  the 
farmers  have  to  have  a  fair  price.  I  think 
price  Increases  are  coming  but  they  will  be 
reasonable  Increases." 

Increased  production  costs  will  have  to  be 
reflected  in  the  selling  price,  Ron  Johnson 
of  Agrico  Chemical  emphasizes.  "We're  In 
the  throes  of  new  construction  right  now 
and  the  costs  are  escalating  very  rapidly  on 
the  equipment  we're  purchasing  for  tliese 
plants.  With  h^gh  interest  rates  and  the 
normal  Inflationary  pressures.  I  think  we  can 
expect  prices  will  continue  to  increase." 

W.  L.  Johnson  of  Kerr-McKee  expects  fer- 
tilizer prices  to  continue  upward  during 
1974-75  "though  the  expected  price  Increases 
will  not  be  as  great  as  during  this  year.  Pre- 
vious price  Increases  have  reflected  the  need 
to  catch  up  after  several  years  of  wage  and 
price  controls,  although  the  Industry  still 
does  not  return  a  satisfactory  profit  com- 
pared to  the  capital  Investment.  Future  price 
Increases  will  be  necessary  to  compensate  for 
the  rising  costs  of  equipment,  fuel,  labor, 
and  other  expense  items.  In  addition,  the 
strong  overall  worldwide  demand  for  fertl- 
ll^rs  wlU  require  price  increases  during  the 
coming  year,  to  keep  avaUable  fertUlzer  sup- 
plies In  the  U.S.  and  not  have  them  drawn 
away  from  our  country  due  to  higher  prices 
available  abroad." 

DISTRIBtmON    PATTERNS   CHANGING 

The  tight  supply  situation  has  brought 
some  changes  in  marketing  and  distribution, 
Agrico  Chemical,  for  example,  attempted  "to 
design  a  system  that  would  get  ova  products 
most  efficiently  and  most  rapidly  Into  the 
marketplace,"  according  to  Ron  Johnson. 
"We  tried  to  direct  material  to  those  people 
who  have  sufficient  equipment,  sufficient 
storage,  and  were,  in  our  Judgment,  best  able 
to  serve  the  most  farmers  In  the  area." 

Agrico  aUocated  product  on  a  state-by- 
state  basis  In  such  as  way  that  each  state 
received  as  much  product  as  in  previous 
years,  but  emphasizes  that  local  distribu- 
tion of  the  materials  "may  have  been  ad 
Justed  or  modified." 

L.  M.  Gambrell  reports  that  In  1973.  Allied 
Chemical  utilized  approximately  50  termin- 
als fok'  fertUlzer  distribution.  Some  of  these 
terminals  have  been  closed  due  to  termlna 
tion  of  lease  agreements,  failure  to  effect 
satisfactory  exchange  arrangements  for  sup- 
plies, and  various  economic  considerations. 
"Notwithstanding  this."  he  points  out,  "all 
1972-73  marketing  areas  wlU  be  served  by  an 
Allied  Chemical  terminal  In  1974." 

Kerr-McGee  had  to  substitute  solid  nitro- 
gen for  anhydrous  and  direct  application 
nitrogen  materials.  W.  L.  Johnson  reports 
it  was  necessary  also  "to  transport  available 
fertUlzers  and  pesticides  from  area  to  area 
in  order  to  provide  products  to  customers 
served  by  facilities  which  were  out  of  Inven- 
tory at  a  particular  time.  This  has  added 
greatly  to  our  distribution  cost." 

Dick  Hlendlmayr  notes  that  last  year  Olin 
made  the  decision  to  withdraw  from  several 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi.  "We  have  for 
a  number  of  years  been  a  net  purchaser  of 
anhydrous  ammonia.  In  1973  these  quan- 
tities for  purchase  were  no  longer  available 
to  us  at  prices  that  we  could  resell  in  the 
direct  application  market.  For  that  reason, 
we  decided  to  withdraw.  We  notified  our 
dealers  as  early  as  possible  and  helped  them 
to  obtain  other  suppliers." 

Vlstron  made  a  similar  decision  last  spring 
when  price  controls  were  still  in  effect,  ac 
cording  to  Don  Brlnkley.  withdrawing  from 
the  market  in  certain  areas  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. "We  tried  to  move  our  distribution 
closer  to  our  plant  in  Lima,  Ohio  to  offset 
low  prices,"  he  explains. 

Joe  Sullivan  points  out  that  Swift  "made 
a  fundamental  decision  to  pull  out  of  two 
areas  early  last  year.  It  was  a  conscious  decl 
sion  to  move  out  of  one  marketing  area;  in 
the  other  case,  we  decided  to  shut  down 
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plant  because  of  EPA  restrictions.  We  con- 
tagted  our  dealers  In  time  to  give  them 
ample  opportunity  to  find  alternative  sources 
of  supply.  We  did  add  dealers  in  other  areas 
where  we  continue  to  serve  the  marketplace. 

••In  addition,  we  instituted  a  program  of 
executive  review  to  approve  or  disapprove 
elimination  of  any  dealer  who  we  had  served 
in  the  past." 

Hopefully,  most  of  the  changes  forced  by 
the  supply  crunch  have  been  made.  But  all 
producers  interviewed  recommend  that  deal- 
ers get  in  touch  with  their  suppliers  as 
quickly  as  possible.  "It's  no  time  to  start 
shopping, "  they  warn. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  NOW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  crisis  has  brought  to  the  fore- 
front a  problem  that  has  been  only  dim- 
ly perceived  by  most  people  in  the  past: 
namely,  the  finite  nature  of  our  fossil 
fuel  supplies. 

The  new  awareness  of  this  problem 
has  convinced  most  people  that  alter- 
native methods  for  generating  power  to 
heat  and  cool  our  houses  and  turn  our 
generators  is  essential.  In  this  regard, 
I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  ex- 
panded solar  energy  research  support  by 
the  Federal  Goverrmient. 

While  solar  hot  water  heaters  have 
been  utilized  in  Florida  for  over  25 
years,  many  have  been  abandoned  be- 
cause of  their  high  cost.  With  the  great 
increase  in  fuel  and  electricity  prices  in 
the  past  year,  however,  the  use  of  solar 
energy  in  these  homes  has  once  again 
become  feasible. 

The  Sun  is  unlimited  in  its  energy- 
producing  potential.  It  remains  for  us 
to  harness  this  energy  source  and  de- 
velop new,  more  economical,  methods  of 
storing  it,  so  that  we  can  heat  our 
houses  and  buildings  in  the  winter 
months  when  the  energy  absorbed  from 
the  Sun  is  at  its  low  point. 

In  the  next  two  decades,  solar  energy 
can  be  used  as  a  significant  aid,  not  a 
cure-all,  for  our  energy  ills.  According  to 
the  experts,  solar  energy  could  provide 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  requirement  for 
home  heating.  This  would  enable  us  to 
save  large  quantities  of  petroleum  that 
would  ordinarily  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  energy  produced  by  the  Sun  is  a 
free  and  infinite  commodity.  We  would 
never  have  to  worry  about  a  "shortage" 
or  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  "fuel" 
manufactured  by  the  sun. 

Solar  energy  has  unlimited  potential 
in  the  future.  It  is  important  that  we  in 
the  present  evaluate  this  potential  prop- 
erly. 

In  the  past  few  years,  solar  energy  re- 
search has  begun  to  take  form.  An  ex- 
cellent evaluation  of  its  progress  and 
potential,  entitled  "Solar  Energy  Now" 
was  written  by  James  Spaulding  in  the 
May  1974  issue  of  the  Sierra  Club  Bul- 
letin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Solar  Energy  Now 
(By  James  Spaulding) 

On  the  day  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recently  passed  a  bill  to  provide 
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the  first  major  pract  leal  test  of  solar  heating 
and  cooling,  the  H  ew  York  Times  com- 
mented that  solar  snergy  was  "clearly  an 
idea  whose  time  his  come."  So  It  might 
seem.  Not  only  doe  >  full  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  solar  leating  and  cooling  bill 
seem  likely,  but  the  federal  government 
today  Is  backing  re  learch  and  development 
of  solar  energy  as  it  never  has  before. 

The  federal  goveri  menfs  National  Science 
Foundation  alreadj  has  begun  trials  of 
solar  heating  in  sihools  In  four  states — 
Maryland.  Massach  xsetts,  Minnesota,  and 
Virginia.  The  founlation's  $l3-miUion  re- 
search program  foi  solar  energy  this  year 
Includes: 

Construction  of  hree  different  kinds  of 
solar-heated  homes  by  different  universities 
to  find  the  most  eff  active  ways  to  substitute 
sunlight  for  other  ]  uels  in  the  home. 

Operation  of  a  n  obile  solar  heating  and 
cooling  laboratory  1o  test  the  feasibility  of 
solar  energy  In  dlffe  •ent  climates  and  condi- 
tions in  the  United  !  tates. 

Construction  of  i  100-kllowatt  generator 
to  be  driven  by  win(  — a  form  of  solar  energy 
stored  In  the  atmos]  ihere. 

Testing  or  design!  ig  of  two  different  kinds 
of  systems  for  concentrating  sunlight  to 
provide  high  tempei  atures  for  driving  steam 
turbines  to  generate  electricity. 

Continued  efforts  to  reduce  "the  production 
costs  of  sUlcon  cry  tals.  which  are  used  In 
solar  cells  that  con  ^ert  sunlight  directly  to 
electricity.  Progress  recently  was  reported  In 
this  effort. 

Development  of  i,  floating  power  station 
believed  capable  of  |  enerating  large  amounts 
of  electricity  from  s  )lar  energy  stored  In  the 
oceans  as  differences  In  temperature  be- 
tween the  surface  a  id  the  deep. 

Experimenting  with  making  high-quality 
methane  gas  for  use  in  homes  and  Industries 
from  sewage.  Such  1:  loconverslon  of  wastes  to 
fuels  also  could  be  i  ipplled  to  converting  or- 
ganic materials  like  algae— which  quickly 
stores  large  amouni  s  of  the  sun's  energy— 
into  fuel.  More  tt  an  30  universities  and 
such  corporations  a;  Westlnghouse,  General 
Electric,  Honeywell,  Martin  Marietta.  Exxon, 
TRW,  and  McDonn  sll-Douglas  Astronautics 
are  participating  In  the  research. 

Besides  the  Natloi  lal  Science  Foundation's 
solar -energy  researoi  program,  the  founda- 
tion is  supporting  e  Kten.sive  research  in  de- 
veloping geotherma  energy,  in  converting 
coal  to  gas  and  liquid  fuels.  In  developing 
better  ways  to  store  heat  and  electricity,  in 
reducing  energy  ws  ste,  and  in  minimizing 
the  harmful  effects  ot  energy  production  on 
the  environment.  Alfred  J.  Eggers,  Jr.,  as- 
sistant director  for  research  applications  of 
the  science  foundati  on,  told  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  a  id  Astronautics  recently 
that  the  solar  heatl  ng  and  cooling  program 
was  "moving  expedl  ;lously"  toward  practical 
trials  this  year.  "Th  e  program  is  directed  at 
achieving  systems  tl  lat  wUl  be  cost-competi- 
tive in  the  marketp  ace  in  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time,"  he  sal  i. 

Other  groups  also  have  decided  to  make 
practical  tests  of  sc  lar  heating  and  cooling. 
For  Instance,  both  1  he  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admlnlst  ration  (NASA)  and  RCA 
have  proposed  to  t  (corporate  solar  heating 
and/or  solar  cooling  into  buUdlngs.  The 
RCA  experiment  w:  II  be  carried  out  In  an 
addition  to  the  RCJ .  building  In  Rockefeller 
Center  In  New  Yorl  City.  So  far.  no  actual 
designs  have  been  i  ubmltted  for  the  NASA 
project. 

Solar  energy  entl  uslasts — a  few  of  them 
considered  cranks — :  lave  been  contending  for 
years  that  solar  enjrgy  should  be  given  a 
trial.  Why  has  the  \  ilea  suddenly  won  influ- 
ential friends?  For  i  practical  test  program 
like  the  one  called  for  In  the  solar  heating 
and  cooling  act  to  attract  broad  congres- 
sional support  wouH  have  seemed  unthink- 
able five  years  ago.  Today,  however,  millions 
of  Americans  have   aad  to  turn  down  their 
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percent  of  this  energy  load,  it  would  save 
about  40  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  yearly. 
Such  conversions  of  BTUs  to  gasoline  are 
more  than  theoretical  because  nafural  gas 
and  petroleum  not  burned  for  electricity  or 
heating  can  become  gasoline,  either  directly 
or  by  substitution. 

There  appears  to  be  considearble  over- 
lapping of  the  goal  figures  for  solar  energy, 
but  in  any  event  the  amount  of  energy  the 
federal  science  agencies  say  can  be  saved 
with  sunshine  Is  huge.  The  amount  of  energy 
to  be  saved  by  substituting  solar  energy  to 
produce  20  percent  of  the  electricity  gener- 
ated 25  years  from  now,  for  example,  would 
be  equivalent  to  22  billion  gallons  of  gasoline 
annually.  The  solar-energy  goals  do  not  re- 
flect the  amount  of  solar  energy  available 

the  science  agencies  acknowledge  that  far 
more  than  man  needs — but  the  goals  reflect 
an  economic  appraisal:  the  devices  to  collect, 
convert,  process  and  store  solar  energy  will  be 
costly. 

The  goals  percentages  reflect  what  scien- 
tists believe  solar  energy  can  provide  In  com- 
petition with  fossil  and  nuclear  fuels.  Yet 
even  though  devices  to  store,  convert, 
process,  and  collect  solar  energy  will  be  more' 
costly  on  a  dollar-per-watt  basis  than  cur- 
rent power  plants  at  current  prices,  they 
will  be  a  lot  cheaper  than  fusion  and  are 
now  competitive  with  breeder  reactors. 

The  goals  of  the  solar-energy  program  are 
long-range  because  of  what  seem  to  be  sub- 
stantial obstacles.  Unfortunately,  these  are 
not  so  much  technological  In  the  case  of 
solar  heating — the  most  immediate  goal  for 
the  solar-energy  program — as  they  are  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political.  Solar  space-beat- 
ing devices  are  essentially  simple,  but  no 
U.S.  manufacturer  yet  makes  them.  But  even 
if  a  large  solar-heating  industry  existed,  solar 
home  heaters  could  be  expected  to  cost  more 
to  make  than  conventional  beaters,  which 
would  still  be  required  to  supplement  the 
sun-produced  heat.  So  the  initial  cost  of  a 
solar  home  would  be  high.  And  builders, 
buyers,  and  lenders  all  judge  homes  by  ini- 
tial cost,  rather  than  by  the  cost  over  the 
life  of  the  home,  which  would  favor  solar 
heating. 

Lack  of  codes,  standards,  practices,  man- 
ufacturers, designers,  and  builders  skilled  m 
solar  energy  must  be  overcome  before  solar 
energy  is  used  for  heating  on  a  large  scale. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  has  taken 
a  step  toward  overcoming  these  deficiencies 
by  financing  research  for  a  special  chapter  on 
solar  energy  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Heating.  Refrtgeration  and 
Air  Conditioning  Engineers.  The  handbook 
which  consists  of  200  chapters  In  four  vol- 
mes.  Is  regarded  as  the  bible  of  the  Industry. 
The  chapter  on  solar  energy,  which  will  be 
published  In  June,  Is  20  pages.  Eight  are  de- 
voted to  theory  and  fundamentals,  the  rest 
to  applications.  Carl  W.  MacPhee.  editor  of 
the  handbook,  said  In  a  telephone  Interview 
that  the  new  chapter  simply  summarized 
what  had  been  done  In  solar  energy:  It  was 
not  a  chapter  on  design.  "You  couldn't  de- 
sign a  solar  heating  system  from  scratch 
using  the  handbook."  he  said,  "without 
reading  an  awful  lot  more  and  knowing  much 
more  about  solar  energy.  But  by  1978.  the 
chapter  wUl  look  much  different." 

Despite  the  obstacles  to  putting  solar 
energy  to  work  in  home  heating  and  cooling, 
the  natural  advantages  of  solar  energy  and 
the  expected  rise  in  oil  and  gas  prices  make 
solar  energy  appear  competitive.  One  highly 
regarded  study  quoted  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau  of  Standards  says  that  solar  home  heat- 
mg  already  can  compete  with  electric  heat- 
ing, and  may  soon  compete  with  oU  and  gas 
(Electricity  rates  In  some  upper-middle  class 
nomes  in  the  Northwest  have  recently  ex- 
ceeded $250  a  month.  At  this  rate,  solar 
f,»n^''  '^  ^  bargain.)  Even  without  rising 
utility  rates,  solar  heating  could  compete 
With  conventional  systems  if  It  were  sub- 


sidized to  the  same  extent.  The  biggest  road- 
block to  the  Increased  use  of  solar  energy  is 
not  a  lack  of  know-how.  but  a  lack  of  eco- 
nomic incentives,  such  as  tax  credits  cw  PHA 
inducements  to  buUders. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
computed  that  a  typical  U.S.  residence  of 
1,600  square  feet  of  fioor  space  receives  about 
800  million  BTUs  in  solar  energy  annually 
on  its  roof,  an  amount  equivalent  to  more 
than  6,000  gallons  of  gasoline.  A  home  of 
this  size  typically  requires  only  about  130 
million  BTU's  for  heating,  but  sunlight  falls 
on  the  roof  Intermittently,  and  most  of  it  in 
the  summer  months  when  heating  needs  are 
lowest.  Because  of  this  need  to  store  heat 
when  the  sun  falls  to  shine,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  other  federal  agencies  have 
suggested  that  solar  beating  might  be  most 
feasible  if  it  provided  60  to  75  percent  of  re- 
quired home  heat,  with  a  conventional  heater 
providing  the  rest.  The  equipment  necessary 
to  store  solar-energy  beat  for  periods  long 
enough  to  provide  100  percent  of  the  beat 
would  be  too  expensive  in  the  more  north- 
ern latitudes  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
average-sized  home,  iising  solar  energy  to 
provide  50  percent  of  the  necessary  beat 
would  save  the  equivalent  of  about  500  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  annually. 

Lloyd  O.  Herwig.  director  of  advanced 
solar -energy  research  and  technology  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  says  that  heat- 
ing and  cooling  are  the  most  promising  im- 
mediate applications  of  solar  energy  because 
their  technology — especially  for  heating — is 
most  advanced.  Solar  hot-water  heaters  have 
been  used  for  more  than  25  years  in  Florida, 
and  thousands  are  still  in  use  there  today.' 
Nearly  half  a  mUUon  are  in  operation  In 
Japan.  Many  of  these  devices,  although  ef- 
fective, have  been  abandoned  over  the  years 
because  hot-water  heaters  fueled  by  gas  or 
electricity  have  been  cheap  and  more  con- 
venient. Recent  skyrocketing  electric  bills  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  may  make  solar 
heating  more  attractive  to  many  home- 
owners. 

The  typical  solar  collector  for  beating  is  a 
shallow  box  or  tray  covered  with  one  or  more 
layers  of  glass.  Sunlight  passing  through  the 
glass  strikes  a  blackened  metal  plate  In  the 
back  of  the  box.  heating  both  the  plate  and 
the  air  around  It.  The  plate  Is  blackened  to 
make  It  absorb  more  heat  from  the  sunlight 
Glass   Is   transparent   to   the   visible   wave- 
lengths of  light  that  carry  the  most  energy 
but  not  to  the  wavelengths  of  beat  radiated 
by  the  black  plate  when  It  becomes  hot.  Thus 
the  heat  Is  trapped.  This  differential  trans- 
parency of  Window  glass  Is  called  the  green- 
house effect.  If  It  were  not  for  tbU.  the  black 
plate  would  radiate  back  through  the  glass 
as  much  beat  as  It  received  from  the  sun 
and  solar  collectors  would  work  poorly  As  It 
is,  however,  a  well-Insulated  solar  collector 
with  three  layers  of  glass  can  achieve  tem- 
peratures Inside  of  about  125  degrees  above 
that  of  the  outside  air.  Such  a  device  can 
raise  water  temperature  to  140  degrees— cus- 
tomary in  a  household  water  heater— when 
the  temperature  outside  the  collector  Is  well 
below  freezing.  For  maximum  efficiency  flat- 
plate  coUectors  are  positioned  to  face  south 
and  are  tilted  at  an  angle  of  IS  to  20  degrees 
plus  the  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  Thus 
the  farther  north  the  collector,  the  more  It 
wUl  be  tilted. 

Heat  may  be  extracted  from  the  coUector 
by  circulating  water  through  thln-walled 
tubing  soldered  to  the  black  plate  or  Incorpo- 
rated Into  It.  Air  also  can  be  used  to  extract 
the  heat.  Both  hot-air  and  hot-water  sys- 
tems, and  combinations  of  the  two.  are  In 
use  now  In  some  of  the  experimental  solar 
homes  m  the  United  States.  If  the  sun  shone 
long  enough  every  day  In  every  latitude  to 
meet  local  heating  needs,  solar  heating  might 
be  widely  used  now. 
Because  it  obviously  does  not.  a  solar  beat- 


ing system  requires  a  subsystem  to  store  heat 
in  darkness  and  in  cloudy  weather  The 
method  most  often  used  today  consists  of 
tanks  of  water  or  rooms  of  masonry  that  are 
heated  in  sunny  weather  by  the  solar  col- 
lector. A  solar  house  designed  for  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  for  instance,  contains  tanks  for 
about  3,000  gallons  of  water,  enough  to  keep 
the  house  comfortable  for  21  hours  when  the 
air  outside  is  mto  degrees.  The  collectors 
cover  600  square  feet  of  the  roof,  somewhat 
more  than  one-third  of  the  roof  area  of  the 
average-sized  bouse. 

Because  hours  of  sunlight  are  fewer  and 
the  winter  temperature  lower,  in  general,  as 
latitude  increases,  solar  beating  becomes  in- 
creasingly expensive  where  It  is  needed  most 
More  collectors  will  be  needed  in  the  north. 
and  more  storage  capacity  for  the  beat.  From 
an  economic  standpoint,  then,  the  federal 
agencies  have  categorized  the  United  States 
Into  three  zones:  the  southern,  where  solar 
energy  can  provide  100  percent  of  needed 
heat  and  where  solar  cooling  will  be  most 
economical;  central,  where  solar  energy  can 
provide  a  major  part  of  the  heat,  but  where 
standby  heating  with  gas  or  oil  will  be 
needed;  and  northern,  where  solar  energy 
can  be  counted  on  to  provide  supplemental 
beating  for  the  conventional  furnace  in  late 
fall  and  early  spring. 

How  far  north  solar  beating  will  be  eco- 
nomically feasible  will  depend  on  the  cost 
of  solar  collectors  and  heat-storage  systems, 
how  scarce  and  bow  costly  heating  oil  and 
natural  gas  become,  and  whether  Incentive* 
are  adopted  to  encourage  solar  heating.  For 
Instance,  some  scientists  and  many  environ- 
mentalists have  suggested  imposing  a  tax 
penalty  on  oil  and  gas.  Instead  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  to  conserve  the  nation's 
dwindling  reserves  of  these  previous  fuels. 
Similarly,  a  bonus  might  be  paid  for  install- 
ing solar-energy  devices,  not  only  because 
they  have  f ossU  fuels,  but  because  solar  ener- 
gy is  nonpoUuting. 

Cost  figures  for  solar-energy  heating  sys- 
tems can  only  be  estimated.  Such  estimates 
are  discouraging.  Indicating  that  to  equip  a 
home  with  a  solar  energy  heating  system  will 
add  10  percent  to  20  percent  to  the  total 
price  of  the  home. 

The  estimate  that  solar-heating  can  com- 
pete with  electrical  beat  at  the  present  time 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  If  solar  col- 
lectors were  mass-produced,  thev  could  be 
priced   at   two   dollars   to   four   doUars   per 
square  foot.  It  also  Is  assumed  that  the  solar 
heating  cost  wUl  be  discounted  at  six  per- 
cent and  depreciated  over  20  years.  An  engi- 
neer who  has  studied  solar  energy  for  the 
prospect   of   manufacturing   heating   equip- 
ment profitably  said  be  doubted  that  costs 
of  solar  coUectors  could  be  reduced  by  mass 
production  because  little  technology  was  re- 
quired for  manufacturing.  Most  of  the  ex- 
pense, he  said,  was  in  the  materials — mainly 
copper,  aluminum,  and  steel— all  of  which  are 
expensive  and  likely  to  become  more  expen- 
sive. The  engineer  said  he  was  pessimistic 
too.   because  Americans  are  accustomed  to 
convenience    and    little    maintenance     (For 
solar  collectors  to  work  efHclentlv.  someone 
must    wash    the    collector    windows    occa- 
sionally.) He  said  solar  water  bousing  might 
economically  be  provided  to  large  buildings 
by  utUItles  as  a  way  for  the  utUitles  to  con- 
serve their  own  supplies  of  fossil  fuels. 

If  the  expensive  equipment  for  solar  heat- 
ing also  could  be  used  to  supply  energv  for 
cooling,  the  federal  agencies  contend  that  the 
system  might  prove  more  economlcaUy  com- 
petitive. The  National  Science  Foundation 
granted  $238,000  last  year  to  Professor  George 
O.  O.  Lof  at  Colorado  State  University  to 
buUd  such  a  residential  heating  and  cooling 
system.  Lof.  who  has  been  president  of  thl 
International  Solar  Energy  Society,  Is  build- 
ing an  experimental  solar  house  at  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado.  He  said  recently  that  both 
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heating  and  cooling  are  needed  to  justify  the 
cost  of  solar  collectors. 

Tlie  refrigeration  system  required  for  solar 
cooling  already  has  been  tested  successfully. 
It  Is  based  on  the  gas-absorption  principle 
used  In  refrigerators  commonly  found  in 
campers  today,  which  are  powered  by  propane 
or  kerosene.  Heat  from  the  burning  fuel  raises 
the  pressure  of  the  refrigerant,  usually  am- 
monia or  lithium  bromide. 

The  heat  Is  dissipated  In  conventional  coils 
such  as  those  found  in  all  refrigerators.  The 
refrigerant  then  is  allowed  to  vaporize — the 
key  to  the  cooling  process — into  cooling 
coils.  These  coils  turn  cold  and  provide  cool- 
ing for  air  conditioning  or  other  uses.  The 
vapor  Is  then  reabsorbed  In  a  solution. 

Solar  cooling  has  been  propoeed  for  NASA's 
new  engineering  building,  along  with  solar 
heating.  Solar  air  conditioning  is  an  alluring 
prospect  because  air  conditioning  has  ac- 
counted for  much  of  the  Increase  in  elec- 
tricity use  in  homes  In  the  last  few  years. 
Furthermore,  solar  energy  ordinarily  Is  most 
intense  when  cooling  Is  needed  the  most. 

Karl  W.  Boer,  director  of  the  University  of 
Delaware's  Institute  of  Energy  Conservation, 
Is  experimenting  at  Newark,  Delaware,  with 
a  more  sophisticated  system  for  extracting 
solar  energy  for  home  use.  It  is  Intended  to 
heat  and  cool  the  home  and  supply  some  of 
its  electricity.  The  Delaware  house  is,  in 
effect,  shingled  with  solar  cells  made  of 
cadmium  sulfide,  which,  like  silicon  crystals, 
generate  electricity  directly  from  sunlight. 
This  electricity  can  be  fed  directly  Into  the 
household  circuit  or  stored  In  batteries.  Heat 
collected  in  solar  collectors  behind  the  cad- 
mium sulfide  cells  can  be  used  for  heating. 
Boer  and  his  colleagues  are  also  experiment- 
ing with  various  chemicals  to  store  the  heat 
by  ufilng  't  to  melt  certain  salts — called  hcit 
of  fusion.  Large  amounts  of  heat  can  be 
stored  that  way,  and  the  reverse  phenomenon 
might  be  used  for  cooling.  Cadmium  sulfide 
cells,  which  so  far  have  only  been  manufac- 
tured on  a  laboratory  basis,  are  far  less  ex- 
pensive to  make  than  silicon  cells,  but  they 
are  less  efficient  and  reliable.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  is  backing  Boer's  re- 
search because  it  is  Interested  in  cutting  the 
cost  of  silicon  cells.  At  today's  costs,  enough 
silicon  cells  to  light  a  100-watt  bulb  when 
the  sun  Is  shining  would  cost  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000. 

The  Science  Foundation  regards  its  wind- 
power  experiments  as  one  of  the  kinds 
closest  to  commercial  exploitation  among  all 
solar  energy  research.  Wlndpower  electric 
generators  are  in  operation  throughout  the 
world  today,  particularly  In  Australia  and 
Switzerland,  from  which  wind  machines  are 
being  imported  by  a  few  Individuals  In  the 
United  States. 

A  NASA  report  to  Congress  Indicated  that 
wind  generators  placed  on  the  Oreat  Plains 
could  produce  50  percent  of  the  electricity 
needed  in  the  United  States  In  1985 — equiv- 
alent to  about  140  billion  gallons  of  gasoline. 
The  main  problem  would  be  the  costs  of 
transporting  this  energy  from  one  centralized 
location  to  various,  far-flung  regions  of  the 
country.  Much  study  is  needed,  however,  be- 
fore the  wind  generators  could  be  placed  to 
produce  the  maximum  electricity.  Power 
from  wind  increases  with  the  cube  of  velocity, 
which  means  that  doubling  the  wind  speed 
Increases  the  electricity  produced  eight 
times. 

A  1 ,250-kilowatt  wind  generator  with 
blades  175  feet  in  diameter  was  built  at  Rut- 
land, Vermont,  In  the  early  I940's  to  supple- 
ment power  from  coal-fired  steam  turbines. 
It  cost  more  to  build,  maintain  and  operate 
than  a  coal  power  plant,  so  when  a  blade 
failed  because  of  metal  fatigue,  it  was  aban- 
doned. The  wlndpower  generator  financed  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  will  have 
two  blades  125  feet  In  diameter  and  produce 
100  kilowatts  In  an  18-mlle-an-hour  wind.  It 
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commend  my  col- 


leagues and  friendii  for  their  excellent 
testimony  and  coniem  for  the  health 
of  Iowa  citizens.  Brcause  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  statem  snt,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  joijit  testimony  of  Con- 
gressman Culver  ahd  Senator  Clark  be 
printed  in  the  Reco  id. 

There  being  no  ibjection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  fo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Health  Manpower  in  Iowa 
(Joint  testimony  by  S(  snator  Dick  Clakk  and 


John  Culver) 


Mr.  Chairman:  This  country's  health  care 


Many   people   cannot 


meet  the  cost  of  staying  well  or  the  cost  of 
staying  alive.  As  a  rtsult,  good  health  care 


mUUons  of  Americans. 


And  unless  something  Is  done,  unless  Con- 
gress approves  a  national  health  Insurance 
program  like  the  Keinedy  bill,  unless  Con- 
gress passes  the  kln<l  of  legislation  before 
this  subcommittee  to  [lay,  the  situation  will 
get  worse  before  It  get  i  better. 

I  don't  know  If  you  had  the  chance  to  see 
It,  Mr.  Chairman,  bu  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  Interesting  article  on  a  speech 
Stinday  by  the  preslCent  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  ai:  the  AMA's  convention. 
The  report  said  that  Dr.  Russell  Roth  ac- 
cused public  officials  of  creating  a  "phony 
Issue"  out  of  health  care.  "Politicians,"  the 
doctor  said,  "are  not  neld  responsible  for  dif- 
ficulties in  access  to  medical  services  or  de- 
ficiencies in  quality  if  care  or  even  for  its 
Increasing  costs."  Butlcongress  Is  responsible 
for  them  because  Congress  is  in  a  position  to 
do  something  about  them,  and  health  care 
deserves  more — not  l^s— attention  from  all 
of  us. 

The  timing  of  Dr.  I  Roth's  statement  was 
Ironic  at  best.  The  sime  day  that  he  made 
that  speech,  you  and  Benator  Javlts  released 
a  report  prepared  ax  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  that  warns 
that  the  health  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion could  lead  to  a  serious  shortage  of  doc- 
tors and  health  profe^lonals  In  the  next  10 
years. 

And  there  Is  evldenc^  which  we  are  submit- 
ting to  the  subcommittee  today  that  docu- 
ments an  especially  critical  manpower  prob- 
lem In  Iowa. 

As  Congress  Increa^s  Its  attention  to  the 
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problems  of  health  care,  health  manpower 
Is  a  good  place  to  begin. 

Mr  Charman.  you  and  the  subcommittee 
should  be  commended  for  youi-  efforts  to 
meet  the  manpower  needs  of  tae  Nation's 
health  care  system.  We  very  mu:h  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  discuss  Iowa's  par- 
ticular manpower  problems.  Hopefully,  this 
Information  will  be  helpful  to  you  as  you  con- 
sider this  legislation. 

Like  many  other  States,  Iowa's  health  care 
system  has  three  fundamental  manpower 
problems.  First,  there  is  an  over-all  shortage 
of  doctors.  Second,  there  is  a  geographical 
disparity  in  the  distribution  of  doctors  and 
related  health  personnel.  And  finally,  there 
Is  a  marked  Imbalance  between  the  number 
of  primary  care  physicians  and  specialists. 

There  Is  a  close  relationship  between  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  Iowa  counties 
and  the  health  manpower  that  is  available 
In  the  State,  and  it  is  Important  to  note 
Iowa's  population's  characteristics  In  some 
detail. 

Iowa  has  about  2.8  million  citizens — 57 
percent  living  In  urban  areas,  43  percent  in 
rural  areas.  The  State  Is  divided  into  99  coun- 
ties, and  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  are  rural. 
Iowa  has  a  very  high  proportion  of  older 
citizens  with  more  than  one  out  of  every 
12  persons  over  65. 

WhUe  many  of  Iowa's  rural  citizens  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  access  to  good  medical  care 
available  to  urban  residents  simply  because 
of  their  location,  the  rural  elderly's  problems 
m  getting  good  health  care  best  exemplify 
the  entire  State's  health  manpower  prob- 
lems. 

Iowa  has  the  second  highest  percentage 
of  citizens  65-and-older:  second  only  to  Flor- 
ida. Every  county  has  a  relatively  high  pro- 
portion of  older  citizens,  and  most  rural 
counties  have  an  elderly  population  of  over 
15  per  cent.  Iowa's  older  citizens  are  also  Its 
poorest.  Thelr's  Is  a  doubly  difficult  burden. 
The  combination  of  old  age  and  a  sub-stand- 
ard Income  often  prevents  them  from  receiv- 
ing the  very  services  they  need  most,  and 
health  care  Is  the  prime  example. 

A  substandard  income  makes  it  difficult 
for  older  people  to  get  to  those  places  where 
medical  services  are  available.  In  Iowa,  most 
hospitals,  doctors,  nurses,  and  extended  care 
facilities  are  located  in  cities.  Most  older 
people — particularly  the  Impoverished  old — 
are  not  located  there. 

Six  Iowa  counties  (Polk,  Johnson,  Linn, 
Blackhawk,  Scott,  and  Woodbury)  have  al- 
most 50  percent  of  all  the  physicians.  Two 
counties  alone  account  for  29  percent  of  all 
the  physicians  In  the  State.  Although  the 
heavy  concentration  In  Johnson  County  does 
not  reflect  doctors  In  private  practice,  but 
relates  to  the  university  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal facilities,  the  fact  remains  that  nearly 
half  of  Iowa's  doctors  are  located  in  Just  six 
of  Its  99  counties  and  two  of  those  six  coun- 
ties account  for  nearly  a  thh-d  of  all  the 
doctors. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  Iowa  doctors  In  specialty  practice 
are  located  In  18  counties.  The  remaining  10 
percent  are  distributed  through  56  counties, 
leaving  25  counties  with  no  specialists  at  all. 

A  majority  of  the  cities  in  Iowa  with  less 
than  1.000  population  have  no  physicians, 
and  27  cities  with  a  population  of  more  than 
1.000  have  no  physicians. 

This  confirms  what  has  long  been  sus- 
pected In  Iowa:  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  medical 
doctors  in  the  sparsely  populated  older-age 
counties  where  the  demand  for  medical  serv- 
ices is  especially  high. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  shows  that 
of  Iowa's  99  counties,  only  12  of  them  have 
a  "suitable"  number  of  doctors. 

The  same  Imbalance  of  resource  Is  evident 
In  the  distribution  of  niu-ses  and  hospital 
beds.  Statistics  prepared  for  the  Iowa  State 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  show  that 


counties  with  the  greatest  percentage  of  old- 
er people — the  rural  counties  have  the  lowest 
percentage  of  nurses  and  hospitals.  In  eval- 
uating all  of  this  it  should  be  recalled  that 
older  people  tend  to  be  hospitalized  more 
frequently,  have  a  higher  prevalence  of 
chronic  disease,  and  stay  In  the  hospital  for 
a  longer  and  consequently  costlier  period  of 
time. 

Even  more  disturbing  are  the  trends  that 
seem  to  be  developing  in  Iowa's  rural  areas. 
Between  1950  and  1970  the  number  of  physi- 
cians In  towns  of  1,000  population  or  less 
fell  drastically. 


1950 

1971 

Population 

Under 

age 

70 

Over 
age 
70  Total 

Under 
'7*0^ 

Over 

Total 

Towns  over  1,000... 
Towns  under  1,000. 

1.751 
245 

352  2, 103 
113     258 

2,792 
81 

207 
14 

1,899 
95 

Diurlng  this  same  period,  larger  communi- 
ties, on  the  other  hand,  sustained  their 
physician  populations  quite  well;  however, 
early  retirement  seemingly  has  Increased  sig- 
nificantly In  both  groups. 

Most  small  towns  In  Iowa  are  within  10- 
15  miles  of  a  community  of  3,000  population 
or  greater.  Such  a  distance  can  be  traveled 
in  less  than  30  minutes,  yet  even  these  miles 
can  be  a  formidable  barrier  to  any  number 
of  rural  residents — especially  the  elderly.  A 
more  significant  problem  Is  that  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  In  the  larger  towns  has  not 
grown  sufficiently  to  care  for  the  growing 
population  of  people  from  surrounding  com- 
mxuiltles.  nor  are  the  specialists  as  available 
for  primary  care  as  were  their  general  prac- 
titioner predecessors.  With  this  growing  dis- 
parity between  supply  and  demand,  the  res- 
idents of  the  larger  communities  also  have 
problems  with  accessibility  to  medical  care. 

For  the  years  1950-1974,  the  medical  doctor 
trend  In  Iowa  counties  can  be  summarized  by 
the  following  graph : 

(Graph  not  Included  In  Record.) 

In  the  past  23  years,  the  number  of  physi- 
cians In  rural  areas  (counties  with  no  city 
larger  than  10,000  population)  has  decreased 
almost  25  percent — from  1043  to  784  physi- 
cians— while  the  population  In  these  rural 
counties  has  dropped  less  than  100,000. 

The  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Medicine 
htis  responded  to  this  situation  by  increasing 
enrollment  by  50  percent  since  1966,  and  In 
1971  the  school  Instituted  a  physician's  as- 
sistant training  program  that  will  graduate 
its  first  class  this  year.  Similarly,  a  pediatric 
nurse  practitioner  course  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  College  of  Nursing  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  and 
will  soon  graduate  its  first  class  of  students. 

One  of  the  most  Important  factors  associ- 
ated with  the  maldistribution  of  physicians 
has  been  the  decline  of  the  primary  care 
phjrslclan.  The  physician  depopulation  of 
rural  communities  has  not  been  due  to  a 
migration  of  doctors  to  larger  centers,  but  to 
an  Inadequate  supply  of  new  physicians  en- 
tering primary  care  specialties.  Since  1969, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  Medical  School  In  re- 
establishing the  role  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner under  a  new  label  of  family  phyr.lclan. 
The  tiniverslty  also  has  established  a  com- 
munity familiarization  program  for  medical 
students  starting  In  their  freshman  year  and 
extending  Into  newly  established  residencies 
In  Iowa  communities.  All  this  has  been  de- 
signed to  attract  more  Iowa  graduates,  not 
Just  to  primary  care,  but  primary  care  prac- 
tice in  Iowa. 

The  programs  Initiated  and  designed  by 
the  University  of  Iowa  Medical  School  and 
related  Institutions  are  very  encouraging. 
Yet,  locally  and  nationally,  much  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statistics  in  Iowa  speak 


for  themselves:  the  need  to  take  afflrmatlre 
action  In  the  near  futtire  Is  overwhelmln  f. 
Last  Sunday,  an  editorial  In  the  Des  Moin  ts 
Register  said  that  public  service  by  doctor*-  - 
the  Kennedy  manpower  legislation — would 
give  "affirmative  answers"  to  the  growlig 
problems  faced  by  all  of  our  citizens.  I  hc^  e 
the  entire  Congress  is  prepared  to  take  th  s 
kind  of  affirmative  action  to  alleviate  tl  e 
manpower  problems  afflicting  the  entlie 
Nation. 

One  of  this  country's  most  precious  asse  b 
Is  the  health  and  well-being  of  its  people 
Good  health  and  good  health  care  ought  1  o 
be  a  right  for  every  Individual — whether  the  y 
are  poor  or  rich,  black  or  white,  urban  <r 
rural.  But  right  now,  good  health  care  s 
not  a  right  In  this  country.  Instead  it  Is  a 
privilege  that  all  too  often  depends  on  tte 
size  of  an  individual's  bank  account.  That  s 
more  than  Just  a  problem — It's  a  traged  r. 
And  all  members  of  this  committee  kno  nr 
its  dimensions  better  than  most. 

Through  a  national  commitment  to  med  - 
cal  research,  this  country  has  made  astounc  - 
ing  advances  in  medical  technology,  throug  a 
a  national  investment  In  medical  eduu  - 
tion — a  Federal  commitment  of  over  1  blUlo  a 
dollars  this  year  alone — we  train  the  worlds 
best  physicians  and  we  have  the  worlds 
finest  research  facilities.  Yet  we  have  fallc  1 
to  create  programs  to  bring  the  fruit  of  thi  t 
Investment — good  health  services — ^back  I0 
the  people  who  have  paid  for  It. 

Congress  has  Initiated  a  number  of  prd- 
grams  to  Increase  the  availability  of  heallb 
services.  Programs  like  medicare  and  medl(  > 
aid  have  provided  financial  access  to  heall  h 
care  for  millions  of  the  elderly  and  poo  r. 
Congress  now  is  considering  a  number  ( if 
national  health  Insurance  proposals,  but  tl  e 
success  of  such  a  program,  as  well  as  the  coi  - 
tinned  success  of  the  medicare  and  medlc&  d 
programs  depends  on  the  health  professions  s 
who  provide  the  medical  services. 

Health  manpower  programs  have  met  wll  b 
little  success  In  guaranteeing  an  adequa  e 
supply  of  doctors  where  they  are  neede  1. 
Congressman  Bill  Roy,  a  physician  and  en 
expert  In  health  manpower,  has  concludi  d 
that  "none  of  the  various  State  and  local  pn  1- 
grams  have  been  notably  effective  In  insurlt  g 
the  presence  of  health  professionals  In  con  i- 
munltles  where  they  are  needed.  .  .  . 

The  regional  medical  and  comprehensive 
health  planning  programs  have  dlffereiit 
goals  and  no  real  capacity  either  to  attra  rt 
or  to  place  health  manpower  where  it  Is 
needed.  The  Federal  health  manpower  trail  i- 
Ing  programs  .  .  .  have  had  little  or  no  su  !- 
cess  In  increasing  the  aggregate  number  >f 
physicians  in  the  nation." 

Given  the  health  manpower  situation  n 
Iowa  and  In  States  all  across  this  counti  f, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  proble  n 
is  very  serious.  Unless  we  find  acceptab  e 
solutions  now  for  rural  practice  and  Inn  tr 
city  practice,  this  cotintry  will  have  the  san  e 
health  manpower  problems  In  1980  that  It 
does  now.  Certainly,  the  American  public  Is 
aware  of  the  situation.  A  recent  survey  1  y 
Louis  Harris  shows  that  "by  70  to  22  p  ir 
cent,  a  sizable  majority  feels  that  there  a  e 
not  enough  doctors  in  the  country  to  ser  e 
the  needs  of  everyone.'  Presumably,  the  shor  ;- 
age  could  be  even  more  acute  if  more  peop  le 
were  covered  by  insurance  which  entltU  d 
them  to  doctor  care." 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  May  29th  »f 
this  year.  Senator  Hugh  Scott  said : 

"There  Is  a  growing  consensus  among  tl  e 
American  people  that  reform  of  our  nation  il 
health  delivery  system  is  essential;  that  In  1- 
provement  In  the  overall  quality  of  heall  h 
care  Is  essential;  and  that  action  on  a  nt  .- 
tlonal  level  is  essential." 

Very  few  would  dispute  that  assessmec  t. 
Yet  while  there  Is  strong  agreement  on  tie 
need  for  reform,  there  is  strong  disagreemei  it 
on  how  to  affect  it.  The  legislation  befo;  e 
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the  subcommittee  today  deals  directly  with 
the  primary  need:  to  place  the  healing  serv- 
ices within  reach  of  all  the  afflicted,  espe- 
cially those  healing  services  that  are  only 
available  through  qualified  physicians. 

The  present  situation  is  not  acceptable. 
The  fact  that  physicians  are  now  clustered  in 
disproportionate  numbers  In  those  commu- 
nities where  they  can  command  the  highest 
income  does  illustrate  the  economic  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  but  It  Ignores  the 
human  considerations  of  service  and  need. 
This  legislation  speaks  to  that  problem. 
First,  the  bUl  provides  that  the  money  now 
being  spent  on  medical  education  be  realized 
directly  by  the  student — an  amoimt  current- 
ly estimated  at  over  50  per  cent  of  his  total 
bill  for  medical  education.  This  massive  sub- 
sidy of  one  of  the  most  lucrative  professions 
has  been  concealed  from  both  the  recipient 
and  the  donor  by  the  Institutional  filters 
through  which  It  flows.  With  this  bill,  that 
concealment  would  end.  Each  medical  stu- 
dent would  know  exactly  how  much  of  his 
education  depended  on  the  taxpayer. 

The  second  major  provision  requires  each 
medical  doctor  to  pay  back  a  small  propor- 
tion of  his  public-supported  education  In  the 
form   of   limited   service— either   in   private 
practice  or  the  National  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps— In  a  medically  underserved  area. 
There  is  some  apprehension  in  the  profes- 
sion about  this  provision.  But  In  our  Judg- 
ment It's  unwarranted  because  the  require- 
ment is  not  obligatory.  The  individual  medi- 
cal student  can  "buy  out"  If  he  chooses  The 
cost  of  exercising  this  option  is  significant, 
but  the  option  remair.s.  In  addition,  the  pe- 
riod   of    required    service    Is    limited-    SU 
months  of  service  for  each  year  of  tax-sup- 
ported education  with  a  maximum  of  two 
years.  And  during  the  period  of  service  In  a 
medically  underserved  area,  there  would  be 
supplemenury  compensation  to  assure  the 
physician   of  an   Income  matching  that  of 
established    physicians    in    comparable    cir- 
cumstances. 

The  legislation  before  us  recognizes  an  Im- 
portant fact  and  provides  for  an  important 
need.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  underwrite  the  major  share  of  all 
the  medical  education  In  this  country  And 
It  recognizes  the  need  for  service.  In  return 
for  educating  doctors,  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  medical  services  In  every  part 
of  the  country,  not  Just  In  those  commu- 
nities where  ifs  profitable  to  practice  This 
legislation  will  help  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  an  ambi- 
tious and  serious  effort  to  solve  the  health 
manpower  problems  that  exist  today  We 
agree  with  Its  major  thrust,  and  we  support 
your  efforts  and  those  of  the  entire  commit- 
tee in  addressing  this  most  dlfDcult  problem 


dren.  What  made  JG  M  so  important  was 
the  fact  that  many  Indian  children  re- 
sided on  tax-exempt  lands,  thus  leaving 
the  public  schools  without  sufficient  re- 
sources to  meet  thei  •  educational  needs. 
As  the  number  of  Ind  ian  children  attend- 
ing public  schools  gr  sw,  to  an  estimated 
98,000  students  by  19^4,  the  necessity  for 
the  Johnson-O'MalHy  program  became 
firmly  established  anti  the  affected  States 
have  come  to  rely  or  it  to  help  meet  the 
costs  of  educating  ou  r  Indian  citizens.  It 
is  no  secret  then  tha  Arizona,  like  other 
Western  States  witl  i  large  reservation 
Indian  populations,  has  more  than  just 
a  passing  interest  in  1  he  Johnson-O'Mal 
ley  program  and  its  budget 
its  importance  to  our 
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of  JOM  1975  funds,  t]  le  budget  justifica- 


the  1975  budget  is 


deliver  sufficient  reiources  for  Indian 
education,  I  underto)k  a  special  review 
of  this  year's  proposjed  budget  and  the 
justified  and  what 


basis  on  which  it  was 
I  found  disturbs  me  rreatly.  This' analy- 
sis raises  serious  qi  estions  concerning 
the  administration  oJ      ' 
The  JOM  budget  is 


other  programs,  but  despite  its  relative 


THE  INEQUITIES  OF  THE  1975  JOHN- 
SON-O'MALLEY  INDIAN  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAM  BUDGET 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  com- 
parison to  other  Federal  education  pro- 
grams such  as  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  John- 
son-O'MaUey  Indian  education  program 
is  less  significant,  but  to  a  number  of 
States  with  reservation  Indian  popula- 
tions it  is  of  critical  importance  and  even 
more  so  to  those  States  having  substan- 
tial numbers  of  Indian  children.  Enacted 
in  1934,  the  Johnson-O'Malley  program 
has  served  to  financially  assist  public 
schools  in  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren. This  assistance  was  viewed  then  as 
it  is  now,  as  a  necessity  since  public 
schools  were  assuming  greater  responsi- 
bilities in  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 


size,  it  is  an  importan  t 

its  budget  is  allocatec 

it  is  allocated  is  the  I  asic  concern  of  my 

remarks. 


JtrsTincA  -ION 


1975  budget: 

The  administration 
the  Johnson-O'Malle  >r 
questing     $27,952,000, 
$2,600,000  over  the 
352,000.  The  official 
statement  cities  the 
the  basis  for  this 

1.  An  increase  of  $2 
provide  for  an  unanticipated 
crease  of  5,500  studenti 
and  for  an  additional 
dents  expected  In  fiscal 
crease  wUl  permit  the  various 
to  return  to  fiscal  year 
per  pupil. 

2.  An  Increase  of  $54SJ000 
to  partially  offset  cost  ol 
to  provide  for  greater  trl  bal 
volvement  to  the  extent 


AND    ALLOCATION 

1975  budget  for 

program  is  re- 

an    increase    of 

budget  of  $25,- 

ludget  justification 

fallowing  reasons  as 

budget  increase: 

,000  Is  requested  to 

enrollment  In- 

In  fiscal  year  1974 

Increase  of  2,000  stu- 

year  1975.  This  In- 

publlc  schools 

levels  of  support 


1!74 


yeai  's 

i.OJo 


th; 
:ne<d 
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The  emphasis  is  , . 
the  costs  of  increased 
ments.  In  addition, 
tlon  cites  the  basic 
O'Malley  program; 

Under  the  Act  of 
commonly  called  the'  Jofinson 
the  Bureau  of  Indian 
plementary   aid    to   pub|llc 
which  face  financial 
presence  of  tax-exempf, 
within  the  district  boundaries 
rollment    of    relatively 
Indian  children. 


Many  of  the  school 
reservations  have  insufl|:ient 
erate  effective  school 
State  aid  and  general 
tlon  programs.  Such  districts 
no   tax    base.   In   these 
O'Malley  aids  are  used 
of  a  basic  school  program 


i; 
197  i 


Again,  the  theme 
Johnson-O'Malley 
fied  on  the  basis  tha 
necessary  to  meet  incrfeased 
rollments  and  to  sustain 
of  schools  and  school 
to  meet  our  goals  for 

In  regards  to  the 


Because  of 
national  effort  to 


this  program 
small  compared  to 


program  and  how 
and  on  what  basis 


will  be  required 
living  Increases  and 
"  and  parental  In- 
posslble. 


obviously  on  meeting 

student  enroU- 

budget  justifica- 

of  the  Johnson- 


1934,  as  amened, 
-O'Malley  Act, 
A  fairs,  provides  sup- 
it  lie   school   districts 
problems  due  to  the 
Indian-owned  lands 
and  the  en- 
large   numbers    of 


listrlcts   on   Indian 

funds  to  op- 

pl-ograms   even   with 

F^eral  aid  to  educa- 

have  little  or 

districts,   Johnson- 

1 3  assume  operation 


very  clear.  The 

budget  is  justi- 

JOM  funds  are 

student  en- 

the  operation 

I  rograms  designed 

[ndian  education. 

pi  oposed  allocation 


tlon  is  silent  on  how 

to  be  allocated  among  the  various 'sta'tes 

and  contracting  agencies. 

1975  BinXJET:   AN  ILLUSION 

The  1975  JOM  budket  outlines  a  pi-o- 
gram  to  meet  increases  in  student  en- 
rollment and  to  offset  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. To  those  public  schools  affected 
by  such  enrollments  and  cost  increases 
the  proposed  budget  increase  of  $2  600  - 
000  over  fiscal  year  19f74  would  represent 
a  significant  effort  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  their  needs  even  though 
the  States  affected  by  JOM  collectively 
requested  an  appropriation  of  over  $41 
million.  Yet,  on  closei  analysis  the  pro- 
posed increase  is  really  an  illusion. 

Instead  of  an  increase  of  $2,600,000 
for  JOM  program  sui^ort,  only  $1  222  - 
000  is  scheduled  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
States  over  1974.  ThQ  budget  justifica- 
tion talks  of  a  $2,600,000  increase  but 
further  analysis  shovts  that  $1,378  000 
IS  to  be  used  to  pay  for  a  Department  of 
Interior  audit— $165,000— and  adminis- 
tration support— $1.2  3,000.  In  reality 
then,  the  actual  level  of  program  fund- 
ing for  the  Johnson-O'Malley  program  in 
1975  Is  $26,574,000  which  is  only  $1  222 
000  more  than  what  was  appropriated  in 

This  kind  of  discrepancy  is  explain- 
able from  a  budget  po  nt  of  view,  I  sup- 
pose, but  it  is  clearly  unexplainable  in 
view  of  the  needs  that  many  school  dis- 
tricts face  in  their  ef  brts  to  provide  a 
quality  educational  program  to  their  In- 
dian students.  What  is  needed  is  not 
budgetary  discrepancies  but  real,  in- 
creased levels  of  support. 

THE    1976    JOM    BXTDGET:      -HE    ALLOCATION   OF 
FtTNDg 

In  addition  to  the  discrepancy  in  the 
level  of  funds  available  under  the  1975 
budget  for  program  sipport,  there  is  a 
more  serious  issue  inv)lved  in  the  allo- 
cation of  JOM  funds. 

The  1975  budget,  according  to  its  justi- 
fication, is  based  on  reed;  that  is,  the 
need  for  additional  funds  to  meet  in- 
creased student  enrolments  and  in- 
creased costs.  Yet,  the  proposed  alloca- 
tion of  funds  seriously  ignores  the  needs 
of  many  States  which  are  experiencing 
increased  enrollments.  This  discrepancy 
IS  clearly  demonstrat<  !d  in  comparing 
the  1974  budget  allocailon  with  the  pro- 
posed 1975  distribution  of  JOM  funds  as 
initially  established  by  ;he  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  The  result  s  of  this  analysis 
show  the  following: 

First.  Two  States  g^in  students  and 
will  receive  additional  funds— Minne- 
sota, New  Mexico  (Alfcaiquerque  area). 
Second.  Ten  States  gain  students,  but 
receive  the  same  level  of  funding  as  they 
did  in  1974-^outh  Dakota,  Kansas, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Oslahoma,  Missis- 
sippi, Utah,  Washington,  California, 
Florida. 

Third  One  State  ga 
will  receive  less  funds 
Arizona. 

Fourth.  Three  States 
receive  additional  funds  ( 
received    in    1974— Als  ska,    Wisconsin, 
New  Mexico  (Navajo  area). 
Fifth.  Six  States  lost ;  itudents,  but  will 


ns  students,  but 
than  in  1974 — 

ose  students,  but 
over  the  amoimt 
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receive  the  same  level  of  funding  as  in 
1974 — Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Nevada, 
Idaho,   Oregon,   and  peripheral  dorms 
(New  Mexico- Arizona-Utah) . 
Sixth.  Two  States  lost  students  and  will 


receive  less  funds  than  in  1974— Iowa, 
Michigan. 

Seventh.  Unknown :  two  States — Colo- 
rado, New  York. 

These  results  were  derived  from  the 


table  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  ^b  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


INSERT  NO.  1 
COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  JOHNSON-O'MALLEY  FUNDING  ALLOCATIONS:  1974  AND  1975 


State 


Actual  1974 
allocation 


Number 
students  1974 


1975  State 
request 


Proposed  1975 
allocation 


Number 
students  1975 


Difference  in  1974-75 


Funding 


Students 


Nort^  S'S"!! 740,000  2.208  900,000 

South  Dakota 1.640,000  5,258  2.703  000 

Colorado 287,000  865  366  800 

.^"Sas 102,000  236  172,000 

H""'*."' 1,060,000  ;,648  ^.652,800 

Wy™"^ 135,000  932  311.000 

A'ss'^a.- 4,625,000  8,600  5,380,000 

Minnesota 1,320,000  3,357  2,072  000 

Wisconsin 450,000  2,247  770,600 

'»,*'---- 150,000  237  210,000 

Mi^'iiW 135,000  691  264  000 

Oklahoma. 2,130,000  12,512  2  452  100 

Mississippi     ...           15,000  83  20,000 

Arizona  (Phoenix  Area) 4,285,000  17,615  10  145  179 

!«»<'» 230,000  2.235  500,000 

"IfJ- - 20.000  63  40,000 

*«""'8'<'" 975,000  5,945  1,380  400 

Cp'nofi'a 350,000  2,913  3,000  000 

f'^illl-i- 10,000  225  120,000 

New  York 120  000 

New  Mexico  (Albuquerque) '""i.^ioOO 5."032'  1  955000 

2?*''l''-iy«-- ,0— u— -.- - 1,970,000  15,704  2,366'000 

Peripheral  (Arizona-New  Mexico) 2.105,000  1,874  21000,000 


{670, 000 

740, 000 

1,640.000 

292, 000 

102,000 

1,060,000 

135, 000 

5, 684, 000 

1. 330, 000 

504, 000 

124, 000 

111.000 

2, 130, 000 

15, 000 

4,035,000 

230, 000 

20,000 

485. 000 

975,000 

70, 000 

350,000 

10, 000 

0  . 

1,557,000 

2, 200, 000 

2, 105, 000 


650 
2.000 
5,410 

NA 

250 
7.759 
1,105 
6,800 
3,360 
1,162 

210 

673 
13, 000 

125 
22.154 

300 

300 
1,500 
6,100 

800 
8,400 

230 


NC 

NC 

NC 

-t-S,000 

NC 

NC 

NC 

-1-1,059,000 

-1-10, 000 

-(-54,000 

—26,  000 

—24, 000 

NC 

NC 

-250, 000 

NC 

NC 

NC 

NC 

NC 

NC 

NC 


6,000 

15,694 

1,244 


-1-179,000 

-1-230,000 

NC 


-65 

-208 

+152 

NA 

+14 

+  111 

+73 

-2.200 

+3 

-1,085 

-27 

-18 

+4tt 

+42 

+5,461 

—1,935 

+237 

—237 

+155 

—304 

+5,487 

+5 

NA 

4*1 

-10 

-600 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
inequities  which  this  analysis  demon- 
strates are  clear.  What  is  not  clear  is  the 
reason  for  such  inequities.  Perhaps  some 
are  explainable,  as  in  the  case  of  Alaska 
where  conditions  and  exceptional  need 
require  additional  funds  even  in  the  case 
where  the  number  of  students  served 
decreases.  But  what  is  not  explainable 
is  the  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  reduce  the  allocation  to  a  State 
like  Arizona  by  $250,000  when  Arizona 
will  experience  an  increase  this  year  of 
over  5,000  students  according  to  the 
BIA's  own  figures.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  explanation  before  I  will 
be  satisfied  that  such  an  allocation  is 
based  on  a  recognition  of  need.  Ten  other 
States  are  also  experiencing  increases  In 
student  enrollment  but  instead  of  in- 
creases in  funds  they  must  be  content  to 
operate  on  the  same  level  as  the  previous 
year.  Yet,  there  are  nine  States  which  lost 
Students  but  either  received  additional 
funds  or  at  least  received  the  same  level 
of  funding  as  in  1974.  This  proposed 
allocation  defies  justification  if  it  is 
based  on  need  as  the  budget  documents 
contend.  Since  analysis  refutes  the 
budget  justification,  the  basis  for  alloca- 
tion must  lie  elsewhere. 

I  have  learned  thao  the  allocation  of 
JOM  funds  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  based 
on  what  is  known  as  "Band  Analysis  " 
According  to  the  BIA: 

The  "Band  Analysis"  approach  Is  a  method 
or  providing  the  Indians  and  their  leaders 
with  a  formal  unified,  system  for  Identifying 
their  needs  In  relative  degrees  of  Importance 
on  a  program  by  program  basis.  It  is  a  method 
of  indicating  what  programs  are  most  im- 
portant to  a  given  tribe  and  which  are  of 
lesser  importance. 

Each  Agency  Is  given  a  lUtlng  of  all  Bureau 
programs  that  can  be  Included  In  a  Band 
process.  For  each  of  these  programs,  the 
wibes  are  provided  with  base  figures.  These 
ngures  represent  an  estimate  of  the  funds. 


based  on  the  President's  budget  that  the 
tribes  can  expect  to  receive  for  each  program. 
The  total  of  these  figures  will  represent  the 
base  from  which  the  Tribes  will  then  be  able 
to  build  their  proposed  programs. 

The  Tribes  are  then  asked  to  develop  a 
distribution  of  three  fixed  levels  of  funds 
among  the  programs.  These  levels  have  been 
set  at  95  percent,  110  percent,  and  120  per- 
cent of  the  base  total  provided.  Within  these 
limits  the  tribe  is  given  the  freedom  to  adjust 
the  figures  on  a  program  by  program  basis 
to  satisfy  their  needs  as  they  see  them. 

In  other  words,  the  Band  system  tells  a 
tribe  how  much  it  can  expect  to  receive  for 
most  of  their  programs  next  year.  It  then 
asks  them  to  decide  which  of  these  programs 
should  be  reduced,  which  should  be  retained 
at  the  same  level  and  which  should  be 
expanded  next  year  within  the  95  percent, 
110  percent,  and  120  percent  limits. 

Because  the  tribe  will  be  dealing  with  a 
fixed  total  for  each  of  the  three  levels.  It 
must  decide  which  programs  will  be  expanded 
at  the  expense  of  other  programs  thereby 
establishing  the  relative  Importance  of  each 
program  In  relation  to  all  the  other  pro- 
grams. 

Under  "Band  Analysis"  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  proposed  that  JOM 
funds  for  1975  be  distributed  as  follows: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1975  AID  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (JOM)  PROGRAM 

[Distribution  based  on  States'  requests  compared  to  BIA  pro- 
posed distribution  based  on  tribal  prioritiesi 


States' 
requests 


Proposed 

distribution 

tibal 

priorities 


Minneapolis  area: 

Minnesota $2,072,000  Jl, 330.000 

Wisconsin 770,600  540,000 

'""J. 210.000  124,000 

Michigan 264  000  111000 

Muskogee  area;  Oklahoma 2,452,100  2  130000 

Navajo  area:  '      ' 

New  Mexico 2,366,000  2.200.000 

NewMexico-Dorms.   2,000,000  2.105  000 

Arizona  (see  Phoenix) 2,985!oO0 

Phoenix  area: 

Afirona 10,145,179  1,050,000 

"fyfa- 500.000  230,000 

p     "'«*' 40,000  20.000 

Portland  area : 

'J^h')    - 660,500  485,000 

Washington 1,380,400  975  000 

^     Oregon 163.600  70  000 

Sacramento  area:  California 3,000  000  350  000 

Eastern  area:  ' 

5?f'''a 120,000  10,000 

Mississippi 20,000  15,000 

New  York 120,000  o 

Total,  all  States 41,895,979  26,  574. 000 

Interior  Department  audit 165  000  165  000 

Admin,  support 1,213,000  1.213!  000 

Total  budget 43,273,979  271m,^ 


States' 

requests 


Proposed 

distribution 

tribal 

priorities 


Aberdeen  area: 

Nebraska $851,000 

North  Dakota 900  000 

South  Dakota 2,703,000 

AlbuQuerquearea: 

Colorado 366,800 

New  Mexico 1,955  000 

Anadarko area:  Kansas 172,000 

Billings  area: 

Montana 2,652,800 

Wyomlng_ 311,000 

Juneau  area:  Alaska 5,700  000 


$670,000 

740,000 

1,640,000 

292.000 

1, 557, 000 

102,000 

1,060,000 

135,000 

5,  684, 000 


Mr.  President,  "Band  Analysis"  may 
have  its  place  but  I  am  concerned  with 
its  application  to  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
program  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  because  a  tribe  is  told  by  the 
Bureau  how  much  it  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive, it  then  must  determine  which  pro- 
grams should  be  reduced,  maintained  at 
existing  levels,  and  which  should  be  ex- 
panded within  a  95-percent,  110-percent, 
or  120-percent  range.  These  ranges,  of 
course,  are  related  to  a  funding  base 
which  in  all  likelihood  would  be  the 
budget  level  for  the  previous  year.  The 
difficulty  with  this  approach  is  the  fact 
that  if  a  tribe  wants  to  expand  its  com- 
mitment to  the  Johnson-O'Malley  pro- 
gram, its  budgetary  options  are  severely 
limited  by  the  range  of  permissible  budg- 
etary expansion.  In  short,  "Band  Anal- 
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ysis"  may  operate  to  lock  a  tribe  into 
a  range  of  funding  which  may  be  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  their  educational  needs. 

Second,  as  I  understand  it,  each  tribe 
is  given  a  list  of  Bureau  programs  on 
which  they  make  their  judgments  con- 
cerning levels  of  funding.  The  Johnson- 
O'Malley  program  apparently  is  in- 
cluded on  such  a  list  despite  the  fact  that 
in  most  cases  a  local  school  district  is 
the  administering  agency.  By  including 
Johnson-O'Malley  as  a  program  subject 
to  "Band  Analysis"  a  tribe  may  give 
more  emphasis  to  programs  it  adminis- 
ters directly  rather  than  one  that  affects 
the  tribe  indirectly.  The  result  may  be  a 
distortion  of  Johnson-O'Malley  needs 
since  given  the  choice  the  tribe  would 
quite  naturally  support  programs  that 
affected  the  tribe  directly. 

Third,  it  may  be  highly  inappropriate 
for  a  tribal  council  to  determine  the 
needs  of  a  local  school  district  for  John- 
son-O'Malley funds,  under  "Band  Anal- 
ysis" if  that  tribal  council  did  not  con- 
sult with  the  local  school  district  and  its 
governing  board.  In  Arizona.  I  am  told 
that  none  of  the  major  impact  Johnson- 
O'Malley  school  districts  were  consulted 
by  tribal  councils  in  setting  a  priority 
for  the  Johnson-O'Malley  program  for 
this  year's  budget.  If  there  is  no  link  be- 
tween the  tribal  council  and  the  local 
school  district  over  setting  a  priority  for 
Johnson-O'Malley  then  one  may  con- 
clude that  the  proposed  Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley allocation  for  fiscal  year  1975  does 
not  accurately  reflect  the  need  of  those 
affected  school  districts.  On  the  basis  of 
my  own  analysis  this  conclusion  would 
Beem  to  be  clearly  justified. 

Fourth,  by  consulting  only  with  the 
tribal  councU,  "Band  Analysis"  defeats 
the  role  of  the  local  JOM  parent  commit- 
tee in  developing,  with  the  local  school 
board,  the  annual  JOM  budget  request, 
an  objective  which  many  Indian  parents 
have  long  sought.  The  State  request, 
which  is  a  combinaton  of  all  local 
school  district  requests,  is  by  far  more 
accurate  in  indicating  need  than  "Band 
Analysis"  and  more  reflective  of  Indian 
self-determination. 

Fifth.  I  might  add  that  I  am  not  really 
sure  that  a  tribal  council  should  be  in- 
volved at  all  in  setting  priorities  for 
Johnson-O'Malley  since  by  doing  so  It  is 
intervening  in  the  affairs  of  a  local  pub- 
lic school  district  unless,  of  course,  the 
tribe  was  holding  a  JOM  contract.  It 
would  be  even  more  inappropriate  in 
those  cacies  where  the  local  school  board 
was  composed  of  a  majority  of  Indians. 
Again.  In  Arizona  two-thirds  of  the  ma- 
jor impact  school  districts  are  governed 
by  school  boards  composed  of  a  major- 
ity of  Indians.  If  "Band  Analysis"  in  Its 
operations  ignores  the  local  Indian 
school  board,  as  it  apparently  has  in 
Arizona.  Indian  self-determination  is 
eroded. 

Finally,  "Band  Analysis"  is  essentially 
a  mechanism  or  technique  to  control  ex- 
penditures which  in  its  operation  may 
or  may  not  have  any  relationship  to  pro- 
gram considerations.  Certainly  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  regard  to  the  1975 
JOM  budget  "Band  Analysis"  fails  to 
appreciate  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
JOM   program.   Indian   education  pro- 
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grams  like  JOM  c  innot  hope  to  succeed 
when  guided  by  a  budgetary  system  like 
"Band  Analysis."  Vhen  a  budget  system 
creates  a  conditio  i  that  overlooks  basic 
program  needs  th  ;n  that  program  loses 
its  capacity  to  rea  ize  its  own  objectives; 
a  situation  we  ci  n  hardly  tolerate  in 
regard  to  Indian  ei  lucation. 

Mr.  President,  nstead  of  basing  the 
allocation  of  JOM  funds  on  meeting  the 
costs  of  increase* ,  student  enrollment, 
the  1975  JOM  fur  ds  are  to  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  th(  relative  priority  that 
tribes  assign  to  the  JOM  program.  This 
explains  the  ineq  aities  which  exist  in 
this  year's  propose  d  allocation.  It  hardly 
seems  fair  to  locjl  school  districts  and 
JOM  parental  coiamittees  to  have  the 
allocation  of  Jot  nson-O'Malley  funds 
determined  on  a  lasis  other  than  need. 
If  unlimited  funds  were  available  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  J  uhnson-O'Malley  pro- 
gram then  perhajis  the  problem  would 
not  be  so  great,  bu  ;  when  JOM  funds  are 
limited,  as  they  t  re,  then  it  is  clearly 
inequitable  to  alloc  ate  funds  on  any  basis 
other  than  educat:  onal  need  as  those  di- 
rectly responsible  for  educational  pro- 
grams see  them.  I  a  budget  system  like 
"Band  Analysis"  distorts  need  and  ar- 
ranges funding  which  results  in  clear 
inequities,  that  system  should  be  re- 
placed. But  the  nal  loser,  of  course,  is 
the  Indian  stude  it.  If  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  1975  fun  Is  are  allocated  under 
the  present  plan  then  a  number  of 
schools  are  going  xt  find  less  funds  be- 
hind each  child  to  neet  their  educational 
programs. 

The  Phoenix  ama  of  Arizona,  for  ex- 
ample, under  the  aroposed  1975  alloca- 
tion will  lose  $250,(  00  but  will  experience 
a  student  enrolln  ent  increase  of  over 
5.000  students.  T  lis  would  mean  that 
Arizona  will  reali:  e  a  loss  in  per  pupil 
support  compared  to  1973  and  1974.  In 
1973  Arizona,  undi  r  JOM,  was  provided 
$204  for  each  Indian  student  which 
dropped  to  $199  in  1974.  Under  the  1975 
allocation  it  will  c  rop  again  to  $188 — a 
loss  of  $16  over  19  74  and  $22  over  1973. 
Yet  the  budget  ju!  tification  argues  that 
the  so-called  increase  in  funding  will 
"permit  the  variou  s  public  schools  to  re- 
turn to  fiscal  1973  levels  of  support  per 
pupil."  This  lEist  dl  screpancy  in  the  1975 
budget  only  confir  lis  that  the  proposed 
allocation  fails  to  meet  its  own  objec- 
tives. 

This  system  mal  es  no  sense  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Congress  will  be  mak- 
ing a  serious  misti  ke  if  it  approves  the 
allocation  of  the  19  75  JOM  budget  on  the 
basis  of  "Band  Am  lysis."  In  this  regard, 
I  have  strongly  urg  ?d  the  Senate  Interior 
Appropriations    C<  mmittee    to    allocate 


funds  on  the  basis 
"Band  Analysis 


3f  State  need  and  not 
I ;  is  my  hope  that  the 


Appropriations   Cqmmittee   will   review 
this  issue  and,  if 


Band  Analysis"  a  location  system  with    senate  "to  consider 
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assume  that  burd  tn 
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O'Malley  program 
tions  as  to  whether 
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Committee 
Certainly,  "Band 
to  the  Johnson- 
raises  serious  ques- 
the  allocation  of 
meets  Congressional 
to  institute,  admin- 
system  which 
by  Congress 
It  variance  with  con- 
is  in  my  mind,  a 
in  the  face  of  de- 
efforts  to  legis- 
ihe   entire   Johnson- 
The    discrepancies 
are  clearly  reflected 
bi^get  only  support  the 
the  JOM  program 
;arly  reform.  In  this 
sense  to  establish 
system  until  Congress 
qansider  the  best  ap- 
The  allocation 
prerogative  of  Con- 
in  that  system 
by  Congress  and 
Indian  Affairs. 


CONC  JUSION 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  few  years 
we  have  experienced  great  momentum 


ty  Indian  education 


programs  and  in  pi  oviding  increased  re- 
sources to  meet  he  requirements  of 
those  programs.  TJet,  that  momentum 
could  be  threatened  if  the  "Band  Analy- 
sis" budgetary  syst;m  is  allowed  to  op- 
erate the  Johnson-O'Malley  program.  I 
do  not  doubt  for  {.  minute  the  sincere 
motivations  of  those  who  urged  the  use 


in  allocating  JOM 


funds.  But  obviousl  sr  it  just  is  not  work 
ing.  If  we  permit  i  system  like  "Band 
Analysis"  to  detern  dne  levels  of  support 
without  reference  1 3  the  actual  needs  of 
local  educational  aijencies  then  the  role 
of  Johnson-O'Malley  as  a  major  force  In 


programs     will    be 


eroded.  This,  to  me ,  would  be  unaccept- 
able, not  only  to  t  lose  schools  affected 
by  JOM  but,  more  importantly,  to  our 
Indian  citizens  and  their  dreams  for 
educational  attaini  tient.  The  threat  to 
the  educational  opp  ortimities  for  Indian 
children  is  real  under  "Band  Analysis" 
and  it  is  for  this  refason  that  I  find  such 
a  system  inequitable  and  clearly  inap- 
propriate in  meetiig  the  need  of  those 
public  schools  which  are  on  the  front 
line  in  providing  a  quality  Indian  educa- 
tion program. 


was  transmitted  to 
dent    Truman    whc 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  16,  1949.  the  (Jenocide  Convention 


the  Senate  by  Presi- 
urged    that   it   be 


ratified.  Every  adm;  nistration  since  1949 
has  supported  the  Genocide  Convention 


possible,  rtplace  the     Most  recently.  President  Nixon  urged  the 


one  which  will  b«  fair,  equitable,  and 
based  on  a  realistl :  view  of  local  educa- 
tional need  and  no  on  the  apparent  dis- 
tortions created  bjj  the  "Band  Analysis" 
system. 

Finally,  Mr.  Preiident.  I  recognize  my 
responsibility  to  levelop  a  legislative 
solution  to  this  pr  iblem  and  I  intend  to 
pursue  that  objec  ive  since  It  is  unfair 


convention  and  to  ?rant  its  advice  and 
consent    to   ratiflcrtlon."  Such    action, 


said   the   President, 
unequivocally   our 


participate  in  the    juilding  of  Interna 


tlonal  order  based 


m  law  and  justice. 


anew  this  important 


will   demonstrate 
country's    desire   to 


Despite  this  continuing  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  the  convenjtion,  the  Senate  has 
responded  neither  fs  .vorably  nor  with  due 
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diligence.  In  1950,  the  convention  never 
made  It  out  of  committee.  Hearings  were 
also  held  in  1970  and  1971.  Each  time 
the  convention  has  made  it  to  the  Senate 
floor,  It  has  either  been  Ignored  or  the 
opponents  of  the  convention  have  tried 
to  argue  It  to  death.  The  latest  example 
of  this  took  place  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  for  25  years  we  have 
been  playing  volleyball  with  this  impor- 
tant treaty.  I  urge  that  we  stop  doing 
so  now  and  act  effectively  so  as  to  add 
the  United  States  to  the  list  of  78  nations 
that  have  already  ratified  the  treaty. 


WORKER'S  COMPENSATION 
REFORM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  14.  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  held  hearings  on  "Worker's  Com- 
pensation Reform,"  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  I  was  privileged  to  be  able  to 
testify  before  that  committee  on  this 
subject  which  Is  of  vital  concern  to 
American  workei's  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  testimony  in  support  of  major 
reforms  in  worker's  compensation  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  of  Senator  HtrsERT  H.  Humphrey 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee on  legislation  to  reform  our  system  of 
worker's  compensation.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  are  being  given 
this  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  formu- 
lation of  this  important  legislation. 

You  wUl  hear  from  a  long  list  of  excellent 
witnesses  today.  They  will,  I  am  sure,  pro- 
vide outstanding  testimony,  particularly  on 
the  detailed  provisions  of  The  National  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Standards  Act  of  1973 — 
S.  2008. 

For  this  reEison,  my  testimony  this  morn- 
ing will  be  brief. 

With  regard  to  S.  2008.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  co-sponsor  of  this  important  legislation.  It 
has  my  full  support. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need  some 
minimum  standards,  guaranteed  minimum 
levels  of  assistance,  that  apply  to  every  Amer- 
ican worker  who  develops  an  Illness  as  a 
result  of  his  job,  and  to  his  family  if  such 
Illness  results  In  death. 

The  reason  we  need  Federal  minimum 
standards  is  clear  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
National  Commission  on  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Laws.  They  state  unanimously 
that: 

"The  inescapable  conclusion  Is  that  State 
workmen's  compensation  laws  in  general  are 
inadequate  and  inequitable." 

More  specifically,  the  Commission  reported 
the  following  disturbing  findings; 

In  Jaunary  1972,  the  maximum  weekly  ben- 
efit in  more  than  half  the  States  did  not 
equal  the  national  poverty  Income  level. 

The  benefit  structure  in  many  states  makes 
It  a  certainty  that  victims  of  permanent 
partial  disabilities,  permanent  total  disa- 
bilities, and  death  cases,  and  their  families, 
cannot  escape  poverty. 

While  13  States  cover  83%  of  their  workers, 
16  States  cover  less  than  70%.  Over  15  mil- 
lion workers  are  estimated  to  be  denied  any 
protection  at  all  from  worker'8  compensa- 
tion. 

The  American  working  fanUly  needs  the 
basic  protection  that  this  legislation  wlU  pro- 
vide. In  fact,  these  measures  are  long  over- 
due. Millions  of  American  families  have  felt 


the  crushing  burden  of  poverty  descend  upon 
their  shoulders  and  the  Indignities  of  the 
welfare  lines  enter  their  lives,  because  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  worker's  compensation 
laws. 

We  need  this  legislation  now.  Our  people 
need  its  provisions  for  universal  coverage  of 
all  workers;  extension  of  protection  to  all  In- 
juries and  occupational  diseases;  improved 
benefits  for  the  totally  disabled  and  survi- 
vors In  death  cases;  elimination  of  all  time 
or  dollar  maximum  limitations  for  either 
death  or  total  disability  payments  or  for 
medical  care  or  rehabilitative  services;  peri- 
odic benefit  increases  based  on  changes  In 
State  average  weekly  wage  to  name  a  few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  you  on  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  outstanding  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Obviously,  your  hearings  in  Minne- 
apolis and  elsewhere  will  result  In  refine- 
ments that  will  make  this  even  better  legis- 
lation. I  hope  that  you  will  soon  be  able  to 
report  this  legislation  to  the  full  Senate  for 
action.  When  you  do.  you  can  count  on  my 
support. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Chairman 
for  Including  S.  2587 — The  Employees  Com- 
prehensive Respiratory  Disease  Compensation 
and  Registration  Act — on  the  sigenda  of  this 
series  of  hearings  before  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee. 

This  legislation,  which  I  authored,  pro- 
vides for  the  care  and  comi>en.satlon  of 
workers  and  their  famUles  who  suffer  from 
respiratory  diseases  and  disability  because  of 
their  employment  in  America's  modem  In- 
dustrial system. 

Many  of  the  more  than  400,000  persons 
who  develop  occupational  diseases  each  year, 
suffer  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract 
and  associated  tissues. 

Yet,  State  worker's  compensation  laws, 
with  few  exceptions,  restrict  coverage  for 
respiratory  disease. 

Federal  benefits  have  been  approved  only 
for  coal  miners  who  suffer  In  an  astonishing 
degree  from  black  lung  disease.  All  the  work- 
ers In  other  production  Industries,  the  3.5 
million  asbestos  workers,  900,000  textile 
workers,  770,000  workers  exposed  to  bagasse 
fibers,  the  600,000  workers  exposed  to  silicon 
dust,  the  715.000  cosmetic  workers,  palnt- 
mAkers,  papermarkers,  and  talcumpowder 
makers,  bear  the  burden  of  disease,  and  medi- 
cal expenses  alone.  When  disease  strikes 
they  often  mxist  go  on  welfare.  When  they 
die,  usually  In  their  most  productive  years, 
their  families  are  cast  aside  without  even  the 
most  minimal  assistance.  They  too  add  to  our 
welfare  rolls. 

Compounding  this  tragedy  Is  the  fact  that 
these  workers  often  are  unaware  of  the  haz- 
ards they  face  daUy.  And  because  they  do 
not  realize  the  risks,  they  are  unable  to  re- 
ceive medical  assistance  which  could  pre- 
vent, control  or  cure  these  diseases  with  the 
horrible  names  and  still  more  horrible  ef- 
fects— sUlcoels,  asbestosls,  byssinosls,  talcosls, 
lung  cancer,  and  brown  lung. 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  will  rectify 
the  Injustice  that  has  been  done  for  so  many 
years. 

It  Is  time  for  employers  and  conpensatlon 
agencies.  State,  and  Federal,  and  American 
consiuners  to  share  the  risks  as  they  have 
shared  them  for  black  lung  and  for  Indus- 
trial accidents  under  the  worker's  compen- 
sation laws. 

This  bin  will  do  two  Important  things.  It 
will  provide  benefits  In  cases  of  total  dis- 
ability due  to  respiratory  disease  at  a  realistic 
and  humane  level.  The  bill  provides  that 
benefits  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  the  employee's  average  weekly  wage  and  In 
no  event  less  than  50  percent  of  the  average 
weekly  wages  paid  In  his  State  of  residence. 

Care  Is  also  taken  to  assure  that  If  the 
worker  dies  as  a  result  of  these  respiratory 
diseases  his  family  wUl  be  provided  for. 

The  bill  also  creates  an  information  source 


which  wUl  assure  us  that  all  those  expos  d 
to  these  environmental  hazards  of  the  worl  ;- 
place  will  know  the  risks  they  take  and  the  Ir 
eligibility  for  benefits  based  on  level  aijd 
period  of  exposure. 

If  we  are  to  make  progress  In  combatliig 
the  toll  which  overtakes  our  Industrial  pr  »- 
ductlon  workers,  through  preventive  medi- 
cine, we  must  provide  for  assessment  of  rls]  ;s 
and  medical  follow  up.  A  nationwide  reglst  sr 
of  employees  exposed  to  respiratory  risks  wi  U 
be  developed.  It  wlU  contain  data  for  ea<h 
person  tabulating  exposure  to  disease-pro- 
ducing agents,  duration  of  exposure,  ai  d 
severity  of  exposure.  The  record  will  be  sui  i- 
plemented  and  kept  up  to  date  even  thou(  b 
a  person  changes  jobs,  so  long  as  his  e  c- 
posure  to  new  risks  Is  created.  These  re; 
ords  wUl  be  confidential  and  available  only 
to  the  employee  and  his  physician.  The  regi ! 
ter  will  enable  this  legislation  to  becon  »e 
much  more  than  just  an  Insurance  prograi  a 
It  will  be  part  of  a  positive  health  care  sys- 
tem to  prevent  disease  and  its  costs  ai(d 
sufferings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  prompt  action  on  tdls 
legislation  to  eliminate  one  of  the  most  sei  1' 
ous  sources  of  injustice  to  American  worke  rs 
and  their  famUies  that  remains  a  tragic  pa  rt 
of  our  industrial  society. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  thank  t^e 
Chairman  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
behalf  of  much  needed  reform  in  our  natiod's 
system  of  worker's  compensation.  I  am  Ai 
lighted  with  his  decision  to  bear  from  tlte 
people  of  Minnesota  on  this  Important  issi  e. 


TRANSPORTATION   OF  HAZARDOTJS 
MATERIALS  BY  AIR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  diuriig 
the  next  12  months,  commercial  airlln  »s 
in  the  United  States  will  carry  more  th£  n 
900,000  shipments  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials in  the  cargo  holds  of  passenger  ai  r- 
craft.  Government  officials,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  and  welfare  pf 
air  travelers,  insist  that  those  shlpmenjts 
present  no  danger  whatsoever. 

In  fact,  diu'ing  testimony  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  a  year  ago  aiid 
again  In  testimony  before  a  hearing  >f 
the  Commerce  Committee  which  I 
chaired  earlier  this  month,  spokesmiin 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administrate  in 
praised  the  safety  record  of  such  shi  )- 
ments  during  the  past  25  years.  Th  sy 
have  testified  that  there  have  been  onay 
three  incidents  involving  the  leakage  of 
radiation  from  cargo  containers  on  pak- 
senger  planes  in  all  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  had  been  just 
one  incident  involving  leakage  thit 
would  be  one  too  many;  but  there  hare 
been  many  more  leaks  than  those  a> 
knowledged  by  the  PAA. 

Some  months  after  the  hearings  on  t  le 
House  side,  acting  on  information  re- 
ceived from  sources  in  Government  a^d 
the  air  transportation  industry.  The  N  i- 
tional  Tattler,  a  weekly  publication  whli  !h 
is  distributed  throughout  the  Unitsd 
States,  began  conducting  an  independe  it 
investigation  Into  the  situation.  Its  we  1- 
researched  and  documented  findings 
were  published  a  few  weeks  ago  and  re- 
vealed conditions  which  are  outrageous. 

For  example,  the  Tattler  Investigate  rs 
uncovered — and  obtained  copies  of — cf- 
ficlal  Department  of  Transportation  re  c- 
ords  documenting  many  times  the  nui  i- 
ber  of  Incidents  reported  to  Congress  )y 
the  PAA.  The  Tattler  investigators  wo  i^e 
a  story  of  conditions  so  dangerous   bo 
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American  air  passengers  that  I  believe 
their  investigation  deserves  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  text  of  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  May  12,  1974,  edi- 
tion of  the  Tattler  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
merits  of  the  Tattler's  investigation  were 
emphasized  when,  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore it  appeared  on  the  newstands, 
nearly  150  paying  passengers  and  air  per- 
sonnel were  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
radiation  from  a  leaking  container  being 
shipped  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  then  on  to  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

Mr.  President,  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials  is  a  subject  which 
deserves  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
I  intend  to  pursue  it  until  the  American 
people  can  fly  in  airplanes  free  from  the 
fear  of  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
radiation.  The  National  Tattler  deserves 
high  praise  for  a  good  job  of  investiga- 
tive reporting  on  a  situation  which  has 
been  hidden  from  the  public  eye  by  gov- 
ernment officials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  National  Tattler,  May  21,  1974) 
Tattler  Phobe  Spurs  Concressionai,  Action 
To  Halt  Deadly  Radioactive  Shipments  in 
Luggage  Holds — Today's  American  Passen- 
ger Jets  Are  "Atomic  Bombs" — One  Crash 
Could  Wipe  Out  Any  XJS.  Citt,  Top  Pilot 
Says;  Rays  Threaten  Millions  Aloft 
(By  WUllam  BarnhUl  and 
Robert  H.  Abborlng) 
Almost   a  mUlion   passenger-carrying   air- 
liners will  crisscross  the  United  States  this 
year,  carrying  the  threat  of  sickness,  death 
and  destruction  for  millions  of  Americans. 
Nestled  In  the  cargo  holds  of  these  com- 
mercial  airliners   will   be   dangerous   radio- 
active materials,  including  deadly  plutonlum. 
An  Intensive  Tattler  Investigation  has  un- 
covered the  shocking  fact  that  a  half  mUlion 
airline  passengers  are  being  exposed  dally  to 
dangerous  radiation  from  these  materials  as  a 
result  of  government  bungling  and  callous- 
ness on  the  part  of  some  airline  oflBclals. 

Even  more  frightening  than  the  danger  to 
the  health  and  lives  of  passengers  Is  the  poe- 
slblllty  one  of  these  planes  could  crash  In 
or  near  a  large  American  city. 

According  to  one  top  safety  expert,  if  one 
of  these  planes  crashes  near  a  city  like  New 
York,  millions  could  be  kUled  and  the  area 
would  be  uninhabitable  for  24,000  years. 

Medical  experts  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission officials  say  that  even  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  radiation  can  be  enough  to 
cause: 
Sterility  In  men: 

Miscarriages  or  deformed  babies  for 
women; 

Radiation  induced  cancer  for  every  pas- 
senger. 

These  dangers  are  all  very  real.  They  also 
directly  contradict  the  assurances  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  that  the  carrying  of 
radioactive  materials  aboard  commercial  air- 
liners presents  no  danger  to  passengers. 

TTie  most  recent  of  these  assurances  was 
made  by  William  Bums,  director  of  the  trans- 
portation departments'  Office  of  Hazardous 
Materials  on  March  14,  1973,  before  Rep.  Jack 
Brooks  (D-Tex.)  and  the  House  subcom- 
mittee on  government  activities. 
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the  act  following  the  radioactive  spill  aboard 
the  Delta  Airlines  passenger  plane  in  1971- 
72?" 

•'I  have  written  to  Alexander  Butterfield, 
FAA  Administrator,  John  Reed,  chairman  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
and  William  Burns,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Hazardous  Materials,  asking  what  follow-ups. 
If  any,  have  been  made  to  find  out  if  there 
have  been  any  NON-immediate  injuries. 

"I  also  want  to  know  why  FAA  officials  and 
Director  Burns  told  Congress  last  year  that 
there  have  been  only  three  radioactive  spills 
during  the  past  25  years  when  there  have 
been  at  least  11  during  1972  alone. 

"Mr.  Burns  told  Congress:  Tn  25  years  of 
transporting  radioactive  materials  on  pas- 
senger planes,  there  have  been  no  deaths  or 
injuries  known  to  have  resulted  from  the 
radioactivity  of  a  shipment.' 

"But  I'd  like  Mr.  Burns  to  tell  me  if  there 
have  been  any  deaths  from  cancer,  have  there 
been  any  fetal  deformities,  or  have  any  males 
become  sterile. 

"The  American  people  need  and  deserve 
protection.  To  provide  that  protection,  I  have 
asked  my  legislative  staff  to  prepare  a  meas- 
ure for  introduction  in  the  Senate  to  ban  the 
shipment  of  radioactive  cargo  aboard  any 
passenger-carrying  aircraft." 

These  Leaks  Pound  in  9-Month  Span 

Although  officials  stated  there  were  only 
three  incidents  of  radiation  leakage  aboard 
commercial  aircraft  in  25  years.  Tattler's  Bill 
Barnhlll  documented  these  cases  during  one 
nine-month  period.  They  include: 

Dec.  31,  1971-Jan.  2,  1972 — This  was  the 
first  and  most  serious  incident.  The  Delta 
Airlines  Jet,  carrying  highly  radioactive 
Molybdenum-99,  sprang  a  leak  In  New  York 
City,  then  stopped  at  10  other  IT.S.  cities  be- 
fore the  mishap  was  discovered  in  Houston, 
Texas.  A  total  of  941  passengers  and  crew 
came  in  contact  with  the  deadly  plane.  Safety 
experts  told  Tattler:  "There's  no  doubt  at 
least  some  of  the  passengers  received  several 
hundred  percent  more  radiation  than  is  con- 
sidered acceptable  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  a  single  year." 

Jan.  7,  1972 — A  cylinder  containing  Irri- 
dium  192  was  being  unloaded  from  an  Al- 
legheny Airlines  plane  in  Washington  when 
the  cover  came  off,  spilling  the  radioactive 
contents. 

Jan.  8,  1972 — a  shipment  of  radioactive  iso- 
topes fell  from  a  cart  as  it  was  being  wheeled 
to  a  Northwest  Airlines  plane  at  Kennedy 
Airport  in  New  York.  The  container  feU  out 
of  its  lead-lined  safety  package. 

AprU  17,  1972— The  cover  of  a  box  contain- 
ing a  Class  III  radioactive  material  (Class 
III  is  the  most  dangerous)  was  pulled  off 
its  hinges  as  it  was  being  loaded  aboard  a 
North  Central  Airlines  plane  at  Duluth 
(Minn.)  International  Airport.  A  level  of  high 
radioactive  emission  was  recorded  at  four  to 
five  feet  from  the  box. 

AprU  29,  1972— A  shipment  Of  radioactive 
Isotopes  fell  from  a  wooden  support  and  was 
rim  over  by  a  fork-lift  truck,  breaking  two 
glass  tubes,  as  it  was  being  put  aboard  an 
American  Airlines  plane  in  Chicago. 

June  22,  1972— Delta  Airlines  personnel 
found  a  damaged  carton  containing  radio- 
active materials  in  the  cargo  of  one  of  their 
aircraft  at  Houston  International  Airport 
after  it  had  arrived  from  St.  Louis. 

July  20,  1972— While  unloading  a  shipment 
of  radioactive  material  from  the  hold  of  an 
Alleghany  Airlines  plane  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport,  workers  discovered  an  open 
container.  The  shipment  had  come  from 
Boston. 

July  29,  1972— At  Stapleton  Field,  in  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  a  container  with  a  Class  III  radio- 
active cargo  was  found  damaged  in  the  hold 
of  a  Branlff  Airways  plane.  The  plane  had 
come  from  Lima  Peru,  via  Miami,  Fla. 


Aug.  8,  1972 — Delta  Airlines  personnel 
found  one  of  five  packages  aboard  a  Delta 
plane  at  Washington  National  Airport  to  be 
damaged.  Radiation  was  detected. 

Sept.  17,  1972 — A  shipment  of  Class  HI 
radioactive  material  was  found  to  be  wet 
aboard  a  Delta  Airlines  Plane  at  Miami  In- 
ternational Airport. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  J.  GLENN 
BEALL,  JR. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  6, 
1974,  I  included  my  financial  statement 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  certain  figures  were  printed  Incor- 
rectly, therefore,  I  am  submitting  the 
statement  for  reprinting,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Financial  Statement — Senator  J.  Olenn 
Beall,  Jr. — December  31,  1973 

assets 
Cash  in  bank : 

Checking   accounts $8,  535.  73 

Savings  accounts 12,201.51 

Total  20.737.24 

Stocks  and  bonds  (see  list  at- 
tached, appendix  A) 190,  554. 63 

Life    msurance — cash    surrender 

value    19,909.20 

Beall,  Garner  &  Geare,  Inc.,  re- 
tirement trust  (vested  inter- 
est)  30,861.67 


Real  estate : 

Beall's  Lane,  Prostburg,  Md 60,000.00 

Western  Avenue,  Chevy  Chase, 

Md   80,000.00 

Total   130,000.00 

Personal   property 20,000.00 

1972  Chrysler  4  door  sedan 2,  500.  00 

Total 414,562.64 


liabilities 

Note  payable.  First  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  of  Western  Mary- 
land   5,000.00 

Due  on  life  Insurance 2,  744.  26 

mortgages  payable 

The  Fidelity  Bank,  Frostburg,  Md. 

Frostburg    house) 14,180.79 

Citizens  Building  &  Loan  Associ- 
ation (Chevy  Chase  house)...     53,725.61 

Total    75.650.66 

Net    worth 338,911.98 

appendix  a — stocks  and  bonds 

34  Allegheny  Power  System $680. 00 

39  Beall,  Garner  and  Geare,  Inc. 

(Common)    116,248.18 

100  Beall,  Garner  and  Geare, 
Inc.   (Pfd.) 26,000.00 

Beall,   Garner   and   Geare,   Inc. 

(7%  conv.  notes) 5,000.00 

100  Canadian  Export  Gas  and 
Oil    312.50 

1  Capitol  Hill  Associates 100.00 

163  Cumberland  Fair  Associ- 
ates           3,260.00 

50  The  Fidelity  Bank 1,000.00 

232  First  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Western 
Maryland    15,080.00 

50  General  Telephone  and  Elec- 
tronics           1,250.00 

5  Irving  Trust 134. 37 


17  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chem- 
ical  (common) 

8  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chem- 
ical   (43^7o    com.   conv.    pfd. 

1959)    

170.522  Massachusetts  Investors 

Growth  Stock  Fund 

60  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Co 

34  Northern  Illinois  Gas 

34    Tenneco 

30  Exxon 

268  United  States  FldeUty  and 
Guaranty  Co 


2145^ 

$337.  J  7 

448.(0 
2,013.(6 

4,  680.  ( 0 
739.^0 
765.  (JO 

2,823.^6 

9,681.!0 


Total    190,  554. !  3 

statement  of  income  and  taxes  for   197: 

•Gross   income 82,195.(0 

Less  adjustment  to  income 3,000.(10 


Adjusted  Gross  Income $79,195.(0 


Less: 

Contributions 

State  and  local  taxes. 

Interest  paid 

Miscellaneous  exp 


2,325.(0 

7,871.(0 

6,162.(0 

901.(0 


Total  contributions 16,  259.  ( 0 


Total  income 62,936.(0 

Exemptions   2,260.(0 


Taxable  Income 60,686.(0 

Federal  Income  tax  paid. 22,462.(0 

•Income  includes  long  term  capital  gala 
In  amount  of  $6,469.00  from  sale  of  rejl 
estate. 


MOTHER  TERESA  AND  THE 
HUNGRY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  durir^ 
my  2  years  as  Director  of  the  Nation  s 
food-for-peace  program,  1961-62. 1  came 
to  know  of  the  soul  stirring  work  amon  i 
the  hungry,  sick,  and  dying  of  Calcutt  \ 
by  Mother  Teresa.  This  great  humani- 
tarian continues  her  work  of  mercy  at 
the  present  time.  She  deserves  the  aCfeq- 
tion  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ah 
article  about  Mother  Teresa  in  the  Wash  - 
ington  Star  of  June  26,  1974,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articfe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor^, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  June  2f, 

1974] 

Mother  Teresa  Dux  on  "Today" 

(By  Patricia  Simmone) 

"It's  like  talking  to  a  modern-day  saint/' 
Barbara  Walters  said  yesterday  about  Moth«  r 
Teresa,  who  will  be  coming  back  for  a  sec- 
ond appearance  July  8  on  the  Today  Shov  ■, 

The  frail,  63-year-old  nun  famed  for  he  r 
life  In  India  working  with  the  starving  an  I 
poor  of  Calcutta,  will  be  here  to  enlist  Con  - 
gressional  support  for  the  world-hungry.  In  - 
eluding  those  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  Eas 

"She  is  fascinating,"  Ms.  Walters  said. 

Malcolm  Muggeridge  and  the  BBC  had  thfe 
same  reaction  when  they  more  or  less  dis  - 
covered  Mother  Teresa  a  few  years  ago  doin  j 
a  documentary  about  her  work,  which  h^ 
now  spread  to  three  continents. 

"The  response   was  greater  than  I  havfc 
known  to  any  comparable  program,  both  i|i 
maU  and   in   contributions   for  her   work, 
Muggeridge  wrote. 

"The  letters  came  from  the  young  and  thfe 
old,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  educated  and  un  • 
educated,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  peopI< 
All  said  approximately  the  same  thing:  "Thl> 
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woman  spoke  to  me  as  no  one  ever  has  and 
I  feel  I  must  help  her.'  " 

In  one  of  her  Interviews  Mother  Teresa 
was  asked  If  the  hunger  In  Harlem  (where 
some  of  her  nuns  are  now  working)  could  be 
compared   to  that  In  Calcutta  or   Bombay? 

"All  hunger  hurts  deeply  ...  we  are  all  of 
the  same  family.  And  It  Is  not  always  hunger 
for  bread  but  for  love.  Sometimes  the  bread 
Is  easier  to  give.  But  in  Western  countries, 
I  think  the  hunger  Is  more  for  love,"  she 
answered. 

Her  nuns  treat  half  a  million  patients  a 
year  In  125  dispensaries  and  run  12  homes 
for  the  dying  poor.  When  she  first  started 
the  Indian  government  gave  Mother  Teresa 
an  abandoned  Hindu  Temple,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  sisters  brought  the  disease- 
ridden  outcasts  they  found  dying  In  the  gut- 
ters of  Calcutta. 

"What  exactly  do  you  do  for  them?"  Mug- 
gerldge  asked. 

"We  want  them  to  know  that  they  are 
wanted,"  Mother  Teresa  explained.  "We  want 
them  to  know  there  are  people  who  really 
love  them,  who  really  want  them,  at  least  for 
the  few  hours  they  have  to  live." 


DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  applaud  the  House  action  yes- 
terday on  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12412,  providing  disaster  relief  assistance 
to  the  drought-stricken  countries  of  west 
Africa,  and  to  Pakistan  and  Nicaragua. 
This  measure  is  now  cleared  for  the 
President. 

I  first  introduced  this  legislation  in  the 
Senate  with  Senators  Javits,  Jackson, 
and  Kennedy  on  October  2,  1973.  Since 
that  time,  the  crisis  in  the  Sahel  has 
grown  considerably.  The  funds  now  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  by  Congress 
are  urgently  needed  to  save  lives  and  to 
contribute  to  the  reconstruction  of  econ- 
omies devastated  by  drought. 

We  have  seen  the  generosity  of  the 
American  people  in  their  private  efforts 
to  assist  those  affected  by  disasters 
around  the  world — and  in  their  strong 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  act  im- 
mediately to  sign  this  bill  into  law  and 
provide  this  desperately  needed  relief  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  west  Africa, 
Pakistan,  and  Nicaragua. 


THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGENCY  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
greatly  alarmed  by  S.  707  and  the  un- 
precedented powers  it  would  bestow  on 
a  Federal  agency  if  it  were  enacted.  Cre- 
ating a  massive  intergovernmental  bu- 
reaucracy is  not  going  to  service  the  av- 
erage citizen  with  a  legitimate  consumer 
complaint. 

Bureaucracies  are  noted  for  paper- 
work, and  this  agency  will  be  the  alltime 
recordholder.  In  my  opinion,  the  planned 
Consimier  Protection  Agency  can  only 
grow  and  grow  until  the  national  paper 
work  load  is  pandemic. 

While  the  plan  to  establish  the  CPA 
as  a  complaint  clearinghouse  may  be  a 
noble  purpose,  I  stagger  at  the  thought 
of  the  scope  of  this  task.  In  my  opinion, 
all  that  paperwork  will  come  to  no  action 
since  "the  CPA  has  no  authority  to  im- 
pose any  resolution  of  such  complaints 
or  any  person  or  government  agency." 


In  addition,  I  think 
the    Better    Businels 


serves  as  a  consumer 
house. 

A  complaint-fllinj 
only  duplication 
tion.  The  very 
serve  as  a 
snap  at  the  heels  of 
cies  duplicates  the 
agencies. 

Every  agency  of 
ment  was  created 
interests  of  all  the  c 
States.  The  design  o: 
our  people — shopow 
and  farmer  against 
all  shopowners  are 
all  farmers  are 
individual  interests 
The  Federal 
to  serve  these  com 

If  this  system  is 
eflSciency,  then  let 
shore    up    the 
When  you  are 
cessful,  you  do  not 
in  the  expectation 
will  gain  you  100 
Creating  a  CPA 
agency  balance  of 
needs — we  will  have 
with  this  new 
doubtfully    any 
sumers. 

The  powers  of 
authority  to  dlsclo^ 
and  judicial  review 
not  bestow  lightly 
I  think  many  peoph 
dangers  of  this  bill, 
extended  debate 
lation  is  brought 
because  I  wish  to 


ve  must  realize  that 

Bureau    already 

complaint  clearing- 


system  is  not  the 

crettted  by  this  legisla- 

concept  of  the  CPA  to 

governmental  watchdog  to 

other  Federal  agen- 

activitles  of  those 


tie 


tD 


aho 


agenc]  bs 


is 


wll 


e:: 


see  in  any  agency 
good  government. 
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Federal  Govem- 
serve  in  the  best 
tlzens  of  the  United 
the  CPA  is  to  divide 
er  against  customer 
consumer.  However, 
also  customers  and 
consvmiers — their 
are  complementary, 
were  established 
plementary  needs, 
^ot  working  to  peak 
pass  legislation  to 
system. 
alre4dy  95  percent  suc- 
discard  the  system 
starting  all  over 
EJercent  effectiveness, 
destroy  the  inter- 
business-consumer 
much  less  efficiency 
advocacy  agency"  and 
mc  re    service   to   con- 


adn  linistration 


tiat 


access 


to  information, 

such  information, 

1  re  powers  we  should 

ipon  a  new  agency. 

are  imaware  of  the 

look  forward  to  the 

placed  when  this  legis- 

the  Senate  floor 

plain  the  dangers  I 

designed  to  hound 


o 


DEB  [AND, 


REBALANC- 
EQUATION 


Mr.  NELSON.  Bfr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  a  speec  ti  given  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Bank  of  America,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Clausen,  before  tha  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Amei  ican  Business  Writ- 
ers on  May  6  of  this  i^ear. 

The  speech  is  e:  ititled  "Supply  and 
Demand,  Rebalanc  ng  the  Equation," 
and  it  deals  in  broa  3-brush  terms  with- 
out current  econom  c  crises  of  inflation, 
unemployment,  and  productivity.  Mr. 
Clausen  perceptively  points  to  resource 
shortages  as  one  of  the  significant  fac- 
tors which  contritute  to  our  current 
situation. 

The  speech  is  in  :  nany  respects  excel- 
lent and  well  writt«n  but  I  raise  it  now 
to  call  attention  t(  a  specific  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  Clause  n. 

The  proposal  int(  rests  me  because  Its 
philosophy  is  so  sim  lar  to  the  philosophy 
behind  Concurrent  Resolution  88,  relat- 
ing to  a  national  ^conomic  emergency, 
which  I  introduced]  recently  along  with 
Senators  Hart,  Hu«phrey,  and  Javits, 
and  which  has  sinie  acquired  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  a  nfmber  of  other  Sen- 
ators. 

The  part  of  Mr, 
which  I  refer  reads 


Clausen's  speech  to 
as  follows: 


tie 
tlie 
flnEtnclal, 


Con  gress 

St  rength 
sys'  em 


Alth  >ugh 
Se  aator 


heavl  ly 
Aldrl  ;h 


thoui  ;h 


amcng 


fede:  al 


deserv  id- 


I  have  a  suggestion 
considering.  Back  at 
tury,  in  the  wake  of 
1907,   the   business, 
communities  became 
needed  a  new  banking 
nized  that  neither 
tlve  Branch  had  the 
to  construct  such  a 
atable  to  the  prevailing 

So   Congress  created 
tary  Commission 
gressional  body  with 
rich  of  Rhode  Island 
Commission  drew 
and  experts.  The 
came  to  be  called,  gavt 
serve  Act  of   1913.   As 
it   worked.   Even 
leagues  and  I  sometlmejs 
the  Fed  is  unique 
innovations. 

I  know  that  the 
is    bottom-heavy   with 
conunlsslons.  They  are 
fare,  and  then  they 
reports  are  more  often 

Yet  I  can  think  of 
blllze  the  leadership 
ness,   labor,   consumers 
munity,   and  other 
them  together  in  a  sort 
council — a  summit 
all  the  Interests  that 
In  order  to  put  a  new 
effect. 

So  I   propose  a  nev 
Commission,  to  be 
leadership,    broadly 
unique   both   In    its 
power   it    represented 
would  build  on  the 
vlous  commissions 
tlve  studies — which 
attention   they 
subjects  as  national 
credit,    financial 
and  many  others. 

It  would  be  unique 
sense,  for  it  would 
bUlty  for  putting  Its 

This  would  take  a  lot 
It  would  work.  I  don't 
the  horizon  that  has 
and  I  hesitate  to  say 
pacity  of  government, 
dent  and  the  majority 
same  party,  to  deal 
mental  economic  probl^ 
of  effort  I've  proposed 

But  I  don't  take  a 
the  idea.  If  someone  hai ; 
practical  way,  a  way 
success — I'm  for  It. 

The  crucial  point 
ceau.  Is  that  economic 
ant  to  leave  either  to 
tlcians.  It  is  everybody 

We  have  reached  a 
must  either  stop 
selves   to   living   with 
sequences,   which 
threat  of  a  serious 

The  American  people 
about  Inflation   and 
force  on  our  economic 
dom  of  choice. 

So  far  there  Is  no 
mental    change    In 
spending,  saving,  and 
strongest  biUwarks 
in  place — the 
to  fight   Inflation 

We    cannot    count 
definitely.  We  must 
vlnclng    long-range- 
gram. 

In  closing,  I  must 
as  I  can  that  the 
is  awesome.  I  suppose, 
somehow  survive  much 
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system.  They  recog- 
nor  the  Execu- 
and  expertise 
and  make  It  pal- 
Interests. 

the  National  Mone- 
it  was  a  Con- 
Nelson  W.  Ald- 
is  Its  chairman,  the 
on  outside  leaders 
Commission,  as  it 
us  the  Federal  Re- 
think you'll  agree, 
my   banking   col- 
dlffer  with  the  Fed, 
U.S.  Institutional 


government  today 
special    boards   and 
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better  way  to  mo- 
government,  busl- 
the  financial  com- 
than   to  bring 
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economic  policy  into 
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in  another  very  real 
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of  effort.  But  I  think 

see  anything  else  on 

a  chance.  Frankly — 
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even  when  the  Presl- 

n  Congress  are  of  the 
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we  have  now.  But  the  cost  would  be  far  more 
than  economic — the  greatest  costs  would  be 
measured  in  social  and  political  terms. 

The  central  question  Is  not  how  much 
punishment  our  economy  and  society  can 
endiu-e.  We  have  been  given  the  stewardship 
of  the  world's  mightiest  economic  machine. 
The  question  Is:  are  we  equal  to  the  task? 

Of  course,  Concurrent  Resolution  88 
does  not  reconunend  establishment  of 
any  permanent  machinery  or  commis- 
sion. It  would  add  nothing  to  our  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  It  would,  however,  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  permit  the  Congress  to 
act  as  if  it  were  being  assisted  by  such 
a  permanent  commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  faced  by 
our  economy  are  so  serious  that  we  in  the 
Congress  can  no  longer  wait  to  respond. 


PALESTINIAN  TERRORISM 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday  editorially  treated  the 
subject  of  Palestinian  terrorism  from 
different  perspectives  but  with  unusual 
perception.  Looking  at  past  events,  the 
Times  justifiably  described  the  Sudan's 
release  of  the  murderers  of  a  Belgian  and 
two  American  diplomats  as  "a  mockery 
of  justice."  In  order  to  prevent  future 
outrages  its  call  for  all  nations  "to  ostra- 
cize those  nations  whose  rulers  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  stand  up  to  international 
murder,  extortion,  and  piracy." 

With  the  exception  of  Israel,  almost 
all  of  the  goverrunents  In  Western 
Europe  holding  convicted  Arab  terrorists 
have  already  released  them.  The  Times 
cites  these  nations  as  "accomplices  in  the 
spread  of  international  terrorism,"  and 
surely  their  actions  are  as  contemptible 
as  those  of  the  Sudanese  authorities. 

The  Post,  in  its  editorial,  made  a 
point  sometimes  overlooked  by  commen- 
tators on  Palestinian  terrorist  attacks 
and  the  Israel  responses  to  these  attacks. 
This  is  the  responsibility  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  must  bear  for 
the  terrorists'  forays  against  Israel 
women  and  children. 

The  editorial  described  as  "foolish- 
ness" the  PLO's  demands  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  political  body  representing 
Palestine  at  the  same  time  it  claims  the 
right  to  mount  these  murderous  raids 
from  its  havens  in  Lebanon.  Israel  can- 
not be  expected  to  negotiate  with  self- 
styled  Palestinian  leaders  who  not  only 
plan  the  murderous  attacks  on  Israeli 
civilians,  but  hide  out  among  Arab  civil- 
ians in  refugee  camps. 

In  its  call  for  "A  New  Approach  to 
Palestinian  Terror,"  the  Post  imder- 
scored  the  need  for  Lebanon  to  follow 
Jordan's  example  in  preventing  terrorist 
raids  on  Israel  from  within  its  borders. 
Only  when  this  is  done,  will  the  killing 
in  the  Middle  East  end,  and  the  parties 
then  will  be  able  to  get  down  to  the  task 
of  finding  ways  of  living  with  each  other 
in  peace. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  both 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  26,  1974] 
Mocking  the  Dead 

Last  year,  when  the  authorities  In  Khar- 
toum captured  eight  "Black  September"  gun- 
men who  had  tortured  and  killed  a  Belgian 
and  two  American  diplomats,  the  Sudanese 
Government  condemned  the  outrage  and 
promised  to  bring  the  criminals  to  Justice. 
The  Sudanese  Foreign  Minister  called  the 
brutal  kUllngs  "a  criminal  act"  to  be  prose- 
cuted and  punished.  Sudan's  President 
Nlmeiry  himself  denounced  the  barbarous 
deed  on  television. 

The  civilized  world  reacted  with  relief  and 
admiration  when  it  appeared  that  Khartoum 
stood  ready  to  defy  Arab  pressure  to  release 
the  murderers.  That  estimate  of  President 
Nlmelry's  toughness  was,  unfortunately,  ex- 
aggerated. The  President  has  now  sacrificed 
Justice  to  expediency.  Although  a  Sudanese 
court  sentenced  the  eight  murderers  to  life 
Imprisonment,  President  Nlmeiry  has  decided 
to  turn  the  killers  over  to  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization. 

Making  a  mockery  of  Jiistice  as  well  as  the 
victims'  memory.  General  Nlmeiry  engaged 
hi  the  charade  of  first  commuting  the  sen- 
tences to  seven  years  in  prison  and  then  as- 
signing supervision  of  the  sentence  to  the 
Palestinians — an  act  equivalent  to  releasing 
a  gangland  killer  to  the  custody  of  his  own 
Mafloso  family. 

Khartoum  thus  has  joined  the  dishonor 
roll  of  countries  which,  by  surrender  to  Arab 
pressures,  have  made  themselves  accomplices 
In  the  spread  of  International  terrorism.  In 
the  end,  these  cowardly  officials  will  Increas- 
ingly expose  their  own  governments  and  peo- 
ple to  the  danger  of  unpredlcable  slaughter. 
The  appropriate  response  of  governments  in- 
terested In  the  maintenance  of  International 
law  and  safety  is  to  take  every  possible 
pieacef  ul  step  to  ostracize  those  nations  whose 
rulers  cannot  be  counted  on  to  stand  up  to 
International  murder,  extortion  and  piracy. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  June  26,  1974] 
A  New  Afpboach  to  Palestinian  Tebror 
It  Is  plain  that  the  old  approaches  to 
Palestinian  terror  are  madequate:  they 
neither  save  lives  nor  insulate  the  state-by- 
state  diplomacy  of  the  Mideast  from  the 
shocks  of  guerrlUa  violence.  The  latest  Inci- 
dents prove  the  point  again.  The  Israelis, 
responding  to  the  murder  of  three  civilians 
at  a  northern  kibbutz,  conducted  three  days 
of  air  raids  against  guerrilla  facilities  In  some 
of  the  15  refugee  camps  in  Lebanon.  As  usual. 
Innocent  clvUlans  were  also  killed.  Three 
more  terrorists  then  killed  a  mother  and  her 
two  children,  and  a  soldier,  at  an  Israeli 
seaside  resort.  Under  Prime  Minister  Rabin's 
policy  of  "perpetual  war"  against  terrorists, 
more  reprisals  were  at  once  planned. 

Israel,  whUe  trying  to  stiffen  defenses  on 
Its  own  territory,  seems  increasingly  ready 
to  carry  retaliatory  and  preemptive  attacks 
to  Lebanese  soil.  It  would  thereby  like  to 
force  the  Lebanese  government  to  police 
"Fatahland,"  the  southern  Jump-off  area 
where  some  6,000-10,000  guerrUlas  operate. 
The  United  States  endorsed  the  theory  of  this 
policy — though  It  regularly  deplores  the 
civilian  deaths  that  result  from  the  practice 
of  it — in  the  Nlxon-Rabln  communique  pro- 
vision caUlng  on  states  "to  refrain  from 
organizing  or  encouraging  the  organization 
of  Irregular  forces  or  armed  bands  including 
mercenaries  for  incursion  Into  the  territory 
of  another  state."  But  Instead  of  cracking 
down  on  guerrillas  who  abuse  Its  hospitality, 
Lebanon,  militarily  and  politically  vulner- 
able. Is  now  asking  Egypt  and  Syria  to  help 
provide  a  defense  against  Israeli  raids.  Egypt 
and  Syria  are  under  at  leeist  as  strong  politi- 
cal pressure  to  help  the  Lebanese  and  Pales- 
tinians as  the  Israeli  government  is  under 


to  fight  back  against  terror.  Down  that  road 
lies  more  violence,  more  tension  between  the 
Israeli  and  American  governments,  stalemate 
In  the  American-sponsored  Mideast  settle- 
ment effort,  and  perhaps  worse. 

Is  there  an  alternative  to  this  wasting  con- 
test of  Israeli  and  Palestinian  wills,  an  alter- 
native that  will  at  once  satisfy  the  legitimate 
Israeli  goal  of  halting  terror  and  the  legiti- 
mate Palestinian  goal  of  gaining  political 
rights?  One  possibility,  perhaps  long  over- 
due for  exploring,  might  be  for  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  controlling  the  guerrillas — all  guer- 
rillas, not  Just  those  operating  out  of  south- 
ern Lebanon.  Right  now  the  PLO's  situation 
is  contradictory  and  xmtenable.  The  PLO 
demands  to  be  recognized  as  the  political 
body  representing  Palestinians,  but  it  refuses 
to  accept  the  first  and  fundamental  obliga- 
tion of  any  body  demanding  political  status — 
to  control  and  take  responsibility  for  military 
actions  committed  in  its  name.  Rather,  even 
while  claiming  a  general  right  to  fight  against 
Israel,  the  PLO  either  formally  disavows 
specific  operations  or  offers  the  fantasy  that 
the  operations  are  mounted  from  inside 
Israel — in  any  case,  an  abdication  of  poUtlcal 
responsibility. 

The  Palestinians  are  right,  as  we  have  long 
said,  to  claim  political  status.  But,  we  also 
believe,  the  Israelis  are  no  less  right  to  deny 
it  to  them  as  long  as  the  Palestinian's  act 
like  "Irregular  forces  or  armed  bands  Includ- 
ing mercenaries."  This  was  the  descriptive 
language  of  the  Nlxon-Rabln  communique 
which  the  PLO  decried.  Too  many  Palestini- 
ans believe  they  should  automatically  be  en- 
dowed with  political  rights  simply  by  asking 
for  them.  This  is  foolishness.  No  other 
would-be  nation  has  ever  been  recognized  on 
this  flimsy  basis.  The  Palestinians  must  earn 
political  rights,  not  just  by  issuing  manifes- 
tos and  programs  but  by  demonstrating  that 
they  can  use  power  responsibly  and  control 
those  in  whose  name  they  profess  to  8p>eak. 

Under  this  requirement,  the  PLO — if  It  Is 
serious — should  undertake  in  effect  to  run  a 
sub-administration  in  "Fatahland"  and  to 
stop  violating  the  sovereignty  of  one  state, 
Lebanon,  by  using  Its  territory  to  launch  op- 
erations violating  the  sovereignty  of  another 
state,  Israel.  The  PLO  should  punish — rather 
than  lionize — those  of  Its  members  who  com- 
mit such  crimes  as  killing  foreign  diplomats. 
For  Instance,  not  to  punish  the  eight  terror- 
ists handed  over  to  the  PLO  the  other  day  in 
Sudan — the  eight  killed  two  American  diplo- 
mats and  a  Belgian  diplomat  last  year — only 
validates  the  description  of  Palestinians  as 
"irregular  forces  and  armed  bands"  and  un- 
dercuts the  PLO's  claim  to  be  accepted  as  a 
legitimate  member  of  the  international  po- 
litical community.  The  question  of  the  PLO's 
representation  at  Geneva  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered while  the  PLO  remains  a  political 
adolescent.  Its  political  aspirations  will  de- 
serve and  win  respect  only  as  it  goes  beyond 
demanding  "rights"  and  starts  to  accept  re- 
sponsibilities as  well. 


STATEMENT  ON  A  VOTE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
my  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  debt 
ceiling  bill,  H.R.  14832,  was  not  recorded. 
At  that  time,  I  was  speaking  with  groups 
of  4-H  students  from  Black  Hawk  County 
and  Franklin  County,  Iowa.  Since  I  was 
near  the  floor  of  the  Senate — we  were 
meeting  on  the  Senate  steps  of  the  Capi- 
tol— a  page  was  sent  from  the  floor  to  let 
me  know  the  vote  was  in  progress.  The 
page  misunderstood  the  directions  and  I 
was  not  summoned  to  the  floor.  How- 
ever, as  was  announced  at  the  time,  had 
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I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  for    fantry  throughoJt 
passage  of  the  bill.  — 
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NORMAN    JONES:     DISTINGUISHED 
KANSAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passing  of  Norman  Douglas  Jones  on 
May  31,  Kansas  lost  one  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished sons.  For  the  many  veterans 
he  served,  a  trusted  colleague  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

SERVED  VETERANS  LOCALLY  AND  NATIONALLY 

Norman  Jones  was  distinguished  in 
his  service  to  veterans.  Having  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1948,  he  went  to  work  for  the  Kansas 
State  Veterans  Commission  and  became 
its  director.  In  this  capacity  he  provided 
tireless  assistance  to  thousands  of  World 
War  n  veterans  in  Kansas.  He  worked 
hard  to  insure  the  high  quality  of  veter- 
ans programs,  particularly  in  education 
and  training  under  the  GI  bill. 

Mr.  Jones  left  this  position  in  1957  to 
work  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
as  assistant  director  of  the  organization's 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service.  Two 
years  later  he  became  the  director.  This 
position  later  became  the  National  Serv- 
ice Officer  and  he  occupied  the  office  un- 
til the  time  of  his  death. 

Norm  Jones'  help  to  veterans  all  across 
the  country  was  Invaluable.  He  was  with- 
out peer  when  it  came  to  knowledge  about 
veterans  programs.  He  worked  closely 
with  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  enjoyed  a  warm  and  produc- 
tive relationship  with  them.  His  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  VA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Office  of  Veterans  Em- 
ployment improved  the  lives  of  countless 
veterans. 

An  example  of  Mr.  Jones'  compassion 
was  the  selfless  effort  he  put  into  the  VA 
Volunteer  Service.  Through  his  persever- 
ance, the  VAVS  became  a  viable  pro- 
gram. The  lives  of  thousands  of  veterans 
in  VA  hospitals  across  the  Nation  have 
been  brightened  by  the  warmth,  kind- 
ness, and  entertainment  extended 
through  this  service  and  it  has  been  in 
no  small  part  because  of  Norm's  efforts. 

As  national  service  officer  for  the 
VFW,  Norm  Jones  was  especially  dedi- 
cated to  the  aid  of  disabled  veterans 
This  dedication  led  to  his  appointment 
In  1965  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Disabled  Veterans  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Acting  in  this  capacity, 
Mr.  Jones  supervised  the  development  of 
special  projects  designed  for  the  reha- 
bilitation and  employment  of  disabled 
veterans. 

Finally,  Norm  Jones  hel^d  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress  In  our  efforts  to  pass 
meaningful  legislation  for  veterans.  His 
expertise  on  education  benefits  for  vet- 
erans was  unequaled.  I  can  personally 
attest  to  the  assistance  he  provided  and 
express  my  heartfelt  appreciation. 

DEDICATION   A   HALLMARK 

Norm  was  dedicated  not  only  to  his 
work,  but  to  his  country  as  well.  A  native 
of  Vinland,  Kans.,  he  joined  the  Kansas 
National  Guard  in  1939,  from  which  he 
was  caUed  to  active  duty  a  year  later. 
During  his  outstanding  service  in  the  in- 
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War,  Mr.  Jones  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star,  the  Asiatic-tPaciflc  and  European 
Theater  Ribbons,  the  American  Defense 
Service  Ribbon  atd  the  Combat  Infan- 
tryman's Badge. 

Not  only  will  Mr.  Jones  be  missed  by 
the  country  he  lojred,  but  by  the  family 
he  cherished.  He  leaves  behind  his  wife, 
Catherine,  two  (iiughters,  a  son,  two 
stepsons  and  four  grandchildren. 

While  his  untinely  death  is  to  be 
mourned,  those  ^f  us  whose  lives  he 
touched  will  look  upon  his  life  as  one  de- 
voted to  the  aid  o|  others.  Whether  it  be 
as  a  friend,  family  man,  or  public  serv- 
ant, Norm  Jones  iad  a  sense  of  dedica- 
tion known  but  to  i  few. 


AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  S.  2354,  a  bill  I 
introduced  with  Ssiators  Brooke,  Javits, 
Kennedy  and  McGee,  to  authorize  U.S. 
participation  in  thfe  African  Development 
Fund  of  the  Africin  Development  Bank. 
This  fund  is  a  joint  effort  by  industrial- 
ized nations  and  the  developing  nations 
of  Africa  to  provide  soft-term  loans  for 
economic  development  projects  In  some 
of  the  poorest  countries  In  the  world.  Our 
contribution  woul4  be  $15  million  over  a 
ould  be  less  than  the 
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3-year  period.  It 
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I  believe  the  U 
ticipate  in  this  t 
operative  effort. 

Mr.  President, 
sent  that  my  open 
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ask  imanimous  con- 

--. .,-ig  statement  at  these 

hearings  be  printefl  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered|  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUowst 

Statement  by  SENATf)R  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Mr.  Chairman,  th0  bill  we  are  considering 
1  authorize  the  United 
In  the  African  Develop- 
id  is  an  Important  In- 
iperatlve  effort  by  de- 
ng  countries  to  realize 
Ic  human  potential.  Our 
to  the  regional  develop- 
-^  Joorest  of  continents  Is 
long  overdue.  I  hopelthls  Committee  will  act 
speedily  to  fulfill  the  promise  the  United 
States  government  hbs  made  to  the  nations 
of  Africa. 

The  African  Develobment  Fund  Is  the  "soft 
loan"  window  of  thfe  African  Development 
Bank.  It  is  the  bradch  of  the  Bank  which 
provides  loans  for  d  evelopment  projects  in 
the  poorest  countries  of  Africa — those  coun- 
tries which  cannot  ( ^ord  credit  on  normal 
terms.  It  also  provl  les  loans  to  the  other 
countries  for  project  i  which  are  essential  to 
development  but  wl  Ich  do  not  themselves 
yield  immediate  hlj  h  returns.  Where  the 
African  Development  Bank  Itself  Is  a  "self- 
help"  effort  by  the  nations  of  Africa,  the 
Fund  is  a  Joint  effort  by  the  Africans  and  the 
developed  nations.  Tt  irty-nlne  African  states 
have  subscribed  mor;  than  $380  million  of 
their  scarce  convert!  ale  currencies  to  their 
Bank  to  be  lent  on  regular  terms  for  de- 
velopment purposes. '  'hey  have  asked  the  de- 
veloped countries  to  <  stabllsh  with  them  this 
Fund  for  lending  on   jasler  terms. 

At  the  time  when  this  special  fund  was 
first  conceived,  the  Ui  ited  States  government 
enthusiastically  supported  It  and  promised 
to  contribute  if  other  tonor  countries  showed 
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an  Interest.  At  first.  In  1967,  we  promised  to 
contribute  $60  million  over  three  years  if 
other  countries  wouli  1  contribute  $90  million 
The  Fund  was  inaugurated  In  July,  1973' 
Today,  sixteen  other  donor  nations  have 
made  pledges  of  ovei'  $100  million— and  the 
United  States  has  n>t  even  fulfilled  Its  re- 
duced promise  to  match  Canada's  $15  mil- 
lion contribution  over  a  three-year  period. 
We  are  the  only  cou  itry  which  participated 
In  negotiations  to  eitabUsh  the  Fund  that 
has  not  yet  met  Its  pj  omlse  to  contribute.  We 
have  been  given  a  yei  j  longer  than  any  other 
country  to  become  i  Charter  Member.  We 
have  six  months  left 

I  met  with  the  Piesldent  of  the  African 
Development  Bank,  J  Ir.  Labldl,  when  he  was 
here  in  March.  He  ex)ressed  confidence  that, 
in  his  words,  "the  IFnlted  States  wUl  soon 
take  its  rightful  place  among  the  developed 
countries,  which  sujiport  our  endeavors  to 
contribute  to  the  ecc  nomlc  and  social  prog- 
ress of  the  world's  po  orest  continent,  by  fuU 
filling  its  commltmer  t  to  the  Fund." 

The  African  natlcns  believe  the  United 
States  is  sincere  In  Its  commitment  to  eco- 
nomic development  land  in  its  support  of 
their  Fund.  Yet  they  pre  understandably  dis- 
tressed and  puzzled  by  our  delay  In  meeting 
a  commitment  of  01  ay  $5  million  per  year 
for  three  years.  Thii  is  a  small  sum  when 
compared  with  the  nore  than  $1  bUlion  an- 
nually we  allocate  to  the  other  two  regional 
development  banks.  A  failure  by  the  United 
States  to  fulfill  our  commitment  by  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year  v  ovdd  be  a  serious  blow 
to  our  relations  with  the  nations  of  Africa. 

I  believe  that  Mem  bers  of  Congress  repre- 
senting the  broad  8]»ectrum  of  opinion  on 
foreign  economic  ajsistance  wUl  all  find 
ample  reason  to  supjKjrt  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  this  Fuid. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  initiative  for 
economic  progress  mu  st  come  from  the  devel- 
oping countries  theriselves  should  support 
this  Fund.  For  the  jLfrlcan  states  took  the 
initiative  in  establlsMng  and  funding  their 
own  regional  development  bank.  By  con- 
tributing to  the  Fiud,  we  can  express  our 
support  for  this  Joint  effort  by  poor  countries 
in  solving  their  own  d  svelopment  problems. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  do  more  to  su]  iport  truly  multilateral 
institutions  should  be  especially  Interested  in 
a  UjS.  commitment  t  >  the  Fund.  For  this  is 
not  an  Institution  dominated  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  genuln  s  joint  effort.  Our  con- 
tribution would  amo  mt  to  only  12  percent 
of  the  total.  It  woulc  be  less  than  the  con- 
tributions of  either  C  anada  or  Japan. 

Those  who  believe  our  development  as- 
sistance shoiild  be  recused  on  improving 
living  standards  for  the  poorest  people  of 
the  world  have  every  reason  to  support  this 
Fund.  The  projects  It  finances  wlU  be  In 
some  of  the  world's  joorest  countries — and 
will  contribute  to  the  r  abUlty  to  provide  the 
food  and  services  their  populations  so 
desperately  need. 

FinaUy,  this  leglslajilon  should  be  actively 
supported  by  those  (who  believe  that  the 
problems  of  world  pAverty  and  hunger  are 
among  the  most  Impjrtant  Issues  in  Inter- 
national relations.  Ou  r  ccwperatlon  with  the 
developing  countries  In  solving  these  prob- 
lems Is .  every  bit  as  Important  as  our  co- 
operation with  the  R\  isslans  in  reducing  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war, 

I  hope  that  the  rep:  esentatives  of  the  Ad- 
ministration here  todj  y  will  pledge  their  full 
and  active  support  of  this  legislation.  After 
all,  its  purpose  is  to  fulfill  a  long-overdue 
commitment  made  b  '  this  country  to  the 
people  of  Africa. 


APPEAL  FROM  SOVIET  JEWS  IN 
MOSCOW 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mt 
like  to  share  with  n  ly 


President,  I  would 
colleagues  an  m-- 
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gent  message  cabled  to  me  and  to  Sen- 
ators Javits  and  Ribicofp  from  Moscow 
by  Soviet  Jewish  scientists  and  other 
prominent  emigration  applicants  who  are 
the  main  targets  of  a  renewed  and  brutal 
campaign  of  intimidation,  arrests,  and 
reprisals.  Among  the  signatories  of  the 
cable  are  the  wives  of  two  scientists  who 
have  already  been  placed  under  arrest. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  print  this 
telegram  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Telegram] 
Senators  Jackson,  Ribicofp,  Javits, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  It  became  known  to  us 
from  radio  broadcasts  that  you  are  discuss- 
ing with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, the  matters  connected  with  a  com- 
promise In  the  matter  of  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  of  trade.  Among  other  things,  the 
necessity  of  the  recelval  of  guarantees  from 
the  Soviet  authorities  about  the  ending  of 
the  persecutions  of  persons  who  had  sub- 
mitted applications  for  emigration  from  the 
USSR  had  been  stressed.  It  was  even  men- 
tioned that  the  Soviet  authorities  would  be 
ready  to  make  a  statement  that  the  submis- 
sion of  an  application  for  emigration  from 
the  USSR  does  not  contradict  the  Soviet  laws. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities will  make  such  a  statement  offi- 
cially but  we  do  know  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  had  answered  and  are 
answering  by  tyranny  and  complete  disre- 
gard for  their  own  laws  to  all  the  demands 
of  observing  the  Soviet  laws  in  regards  to 
the  Jews  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  pos- 
sibility to  leave  the  USSR  under  various 
fabricated  pretexts. 

Our  experience  had  confirmed  numerous 
times  that  a  Jew  who  had  stated  about  his 
desire  to  leave  the  USSR  is  placed  outside 
the  law:  1.  He  Is  Ulegally  dismissed  from 
work  so  that  he  could  be  later  illegally  ac- 
cused of  "parasitism".  2.  His  postal  corre- 
spondence Is  read  Illegally  and  his  telephone 
is  bugged  or  disconnected  altogether.  3.  He  Is 
forbidden  sometimes  to  leave  his  place  of 
residence  and  sometimes  "hunts"  after  per- 
sons with  Jewish  features  are  staged  at  rail- 
way terminals,  airports  and  bus-stops.  4.  He 
can  be  subjected  to  an  Illegal  arrest  at  any 
moment  and  sent  to  prison  without  any 
charges  being  presented  against  him.  5.  He 
can  be  presented  with  false,  fabricated 
charges  and  sent  to  a  labour-camp  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  These  are.  in  brief  the 
"legal  aspects"  of  the  lUe  of  the  Jews  living 
In  the  USSR  and  desiring  to  emigrate. 

During  the  same  days  when  official  Soviet 
representatives  make  unofficial  statements 
about  that  the  restrictions  of  the  Jewish  emi- 
gration will  be  stopped  and  the  repressions 
of  the  Je\vs  will  end  a  further  escalation  of 
the  repressions  takes  place.  A  number  of  ob- 
servers  connect  it  with  the  forthcoming  visit 
of  President  Nixon  to  Moscow.  We  do  not 
Know  whether  the  President's  visit  Is  the 
reason  or  the  pretext  for  the  intensification 
of  the  repressions  against  the  Jews.  Already 
in  1972  telephones  were  cUsconnected  and  II 
Jews  were  arrested  one  day  before  President 
Nixon's  arrival  in  Moscow. 

This  time  no  telephones  will  be  discon- 
nected prior  to  the  visit  as  all  of  them  were 
already  disconnected  In  the  middle  of  May. 
Arrests  had  started  in  Moscow  10  days  before 
the  President's  arrival  and  their  number  of 
the  arrested  wUl  be  much  larger  than  the  one 
m  1972.  This  time— and  thU  did  not  happen 
before— the  KGB  and  the  mUltia  are  break- 
ing out  the  doors  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Jews  in  order  to  send  to  prison  the  tenant  of 
the  apartment,  who  had  refrained  from  going 
out  into  the  street  fearing  an  arrest,  accusing 


him  of  disturbing  public   order.  Following 
KGB's  instructions  the  court  today  sentences 
the  Jews  to  prison  terms  In  absentia  and  then 
the  militia  detains  these  people  and  no-one 
of  the  relatives  can  find  out  about  their  fates. 
We  have  no  doubt  In  that  the  repressions 
wlU  become  even  more  cruel  in  the  next  few 
days.  Same  as  before  ve  hope  that  you  and 
all  those  who  care  about  the  position  of  the 
Jews  In  the  USSR  and  insist  on  the  improve- 
ment of  their  fates  will  not  allow  themselves 
be  misled  and  will  Insist  on  the  recelval  of 
firm  guarantees  foreseeing  free  emigration 
of  Jews  from  USSR  in  reality  and  the  com- 
plete end  of  all  repressions  and  tyranny. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Polsky,  Victor  and  Elena;  Pestln,  Vladi- 
mir and  Elena;  Koshevoy,  Leonid;  Mlk- 
hallova,     Irina;     Abramovich,     Pavel; 
Balashlnskaya.  Marta;  Agursky;  Rubin; 
Akselrod,  Inessa;    Slepak,   Maria;    Po- 
lotsk; Lapiduss;  Shpolyanskaya;  Druk, 
Aleksandr  and  Drestiana;  Levit,  Vladi- 
mir and  Alia;  Korenfeld,  Ludmlla  and 
Lldia;    Belopolsky,    Leonid;     Indltsky; 
Drabkin,  Victor  and  Sara;  Toker;  Ler- 
ner,  Aleksandr  and  Yudlf ;  Bellin,  loslf 
and    Dlna;    Ramm;    Balatnik,    Bella; 
Kandel,  Fellks;  Esses,  Ilya;  Lunts,  Lud- 
mlla; Nudel,  Ida. 


H.R.  8660— TO  ASSIST  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  IN  MEETING  THEIR 
TAX  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  CITY 
ORDINANCES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
was  present  yesterday,  he  was  necessarily 
absent  when  the  legislation  to  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  withhold  city  in- 
come taxes  from  its  employees  (H.R. 
8660  >  was  cleared  for  the  President's  sig- 
nature. The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  is  aware  of  his  work  upon 
this  measure,  and  I  am  pleased  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
regarding  its  final  passage  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
ON  Senate  Passage  of  HJl.  8660 

Mr.  President,  as  the  original  Senate  spon- 
sor of  H.R.  8660, 1  am  delighted  that  the  leg- 
islation has  finally  come  before  us  for  final 
passage  and  submission  to  the  President.  1 
wish  to  compliment  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  for  their  diligent  work. 

Today  marks  the  end  of  over  two  years  of 
waiting  and  negotiating  on  this  legislation 
for  me.  I  first  intrcxiuced  a  similar  bill  in  the 
Senate  as  S.  3469  In  the  92d  Congress,  on  Ap- 
ril 10,  1072.  On  September  5th  of  that  year,  I 
Introduced  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act  of  1972.  Although  It  was  not 
accepted  as  a  part  of  that  act,  the  Senate 
passed  such  a  proposal  as  part  of  H.R.  7577, 
an  omnibus  tax  bill.  That  bill  never  became 
law. 

Undaunted,  the  Senate  again  accepted  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  8214,  earlier  In  this  Con- 
gress, to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  leg- 
islation. That  bill  never  became  law  either. 

From  this  history,  the  Senate  can  under- 
stand why  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see  the 
bill  in  its  final  form. 

Although  the  legislation  is  far  from  the 
most  Important  which  this  Congress  will  act 
upon,  I  believe  It  certainly  merited  the  ex- 
tended fight.  It  wUl  benefit  directly  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  civilian  Federal  em- 
ployees, including  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  Federal  workers  in  Ohio. 

Because  lcx;al  income  taxes  are  not  with- 


held from  the  wages  of  Federal  employees 
these  workers  are  forced  to  pay  the  taxes  Ir 
lump  sums  on  a  quarterly  or  annual  basis 
The  obligation  to  pay  a  substantial  amount 
In  local  taxes  at  one  time  presents  a  serious 
hardship  to  many  Federal  workers.  As  of  earlj 
1972,  one-third  of  Cleveland's  postal  worken 
had  not  been  able  to  meet  this  obligation 
and  owed  the  city  hundreds  of  dollars  p3i 
person  In  back  taxes. 

The  legislation  before  us  will  allow  Federal 
workers  to  pay  their  city  taxes  In  the  same 
convenient  manner  as  other  workers,  by  mak 
ing  the  payments  in  even  Installment! 
throughout  the  year. 

The  proposal  will  also  provide  some  exir^ 
money  for  the  cities.  Because  the  cities'  taj 
collection  departments  will  no  longer  hav« 
to  devote  extra  attention  to  Federal  workers 
administrative  costs  will  decrease.  The  cltle* 
of  Akron,  Columbus,  and  Toledo  expected  ir 
1972  that  they  each  could  save  up  to  $35.00( 
per  year  In  this  manner.  The  major  source  ol 
the  cities'  new  income  would  occur,  however 
as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  tax  dellnquen 
cles  and  an  Increase  in  the  cities'  ability  t< 
collect  delinquent  taxes.  Cleveland's  tax  de 
partment  had  estimated  that  because  oi 
fewer  losses  in  uncollected  taxes,  the  clty'i 
inc^ome  could  be  Increased  by  $300,000  t< 
$400,000  annually.  If  my  bill  were  adopted 
The  city  of  Clncltmati  expected  that  the  bill 
woiild  save  its  taxpayers  about  $100,000. 

The  bill  received  past  support  from  th« 
National  League  of  Cities,  UJS.  Conferencr 
of  Mayors,  the  National  Postal  Union,  anc 
other  major  Federal  employees'  associations 
as  well  as  the  Treasury  Department  and  th« 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I  arc 
grateful  for  their  assistance  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  bill  will  result  in  the  benefit) 
we  all  expect. 


WATERGATE  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis 
tinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  ( Mr.  Mc 
Clure)  has  contributed  some  excelleni 
remarks  today  about  the  value  to  this 
country  of  evenhandedness  and  fairness 

It  Is  a  concern  and  point  of  view  tha.\ 
has  been  expressed  by  more  and  more 
of  the  people  of  Wyoming — and  I  would 
guess  throughout  the  Nation. 

As  the  Senator  <Mr.  McClure)  asks 
it  is  curious  that  we  have  seen  little  ir 
the  newspapers  in  Washington  about  the 
full  extent  of  the  investigation  of  th« 
Senate's  Select  Committee  on  Presiden 
tial  Activities.  Yet  we  know  that  Mr 
David  M.  Dorsen,  the  assistant  chiel 
counsel,  and  Mr.  Donald  G.  Sanders,  the 
deputy  minority  counsel,  did  by  letter 
solicit  information  from  officials  of  ma- 
jor American  unions,  and  cooperatior 
from  these  union  officials  in  connectior 
with  the  committee's  work  on  Presiden 
tial  campaign  activUes. 

Many  of  us  are  curious  as  to  what  was 
learned  in  this  area  by  the  committee'; 
probe.  Perhaps  it  has  been  printed  in  the 
Wsishington  newspapers,  but  if  so,  th« 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  missed  the 
news.  If  it  has  been  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  nol 
had  that  report  brought  to  his  attention 
either. 

Yet  there  have  been  many  "leaks"  tt 
the  press  from  all  the  investigations  un 
derway  into  the  1972  election  campaigns 
and  judging  from  what  I  read,  if  those 
"leaks"  have  anything  to  do  with  Water 
gate,  or  if  it  can  be  alleged  th?t  these 
"leaks"  could  be  vaguely  related  to  the 
President    of    the    United    States,    the 
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"leaks."  plus  accompanj'ing  theories  and 
speculation,  have  been  printed,  general- 
ly on  the  front  pages.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find  out,  the  information  the 
committee  may  have  obtained  from  the 
labor  unions  has  not  been  "leaked"  to  the 
press.  It  appears  that  labor  and  some  of 
tlae  other  possible  campaign  abuses  of 
1972  are  ship  tight. 

The  Washington  Post  today  did  print 
an  article  about  certain  Presidential 
campaign  managers  invoking  the  fifth 
amendment  when  asked  by  the  commit- 
tee to  testify  about  alleged  Ulegal  cam- 
paign contributions  to  imsuccessful 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  But  it 
would  seem  we  can  agree  that  most  of 
the  publicity  so  far  has  been  aimed  at 
the  campaign  of  the  man  who  was  the 
successful  candidate  for  President. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  has  asked  some 
pertinent  questions  in  his  remarks.  They 
are  the  same  questions  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  asking. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  some  answers. 

The  very  knowledgeable  columnist, 
Victor  Riesel,  in  an  article  printed  May 
22  in  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  InteUlgenc- 
er.  suggested  that  "at  least  one  huge  set 
of  dossiers  in  the  Watergate  Committee 
files  has  been  sealed."  He  said  these 
"contain  the  replies  received  from  some 
220  national  and  international  labor 
leaders  to  a  committee  questionnaire 
dispatched  to  them  on  September  27, 
1973." 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be,  as  Mr. 
Riesel  suggests,  that  such  information  is 
"sealed,"  but  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  every  confidence  In  the 
committee  that  the  information.  If  It 
exists,  will  be  presented  to  the  Senate 
and  made  public  when  the  committee 
completes  its  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Riesel's  colunm  of  May  22  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  along  with  the  commit- 
tee's letter  to  imion  ofiBcials  and  attach- 
ments, including  the  15  questions  asked 
of  leaders  of  organized  labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Wheeling  (W.  Vs.)  Intelligencer. 

May  22,  1974] 
"Leaks"  on  Union  Inqttikt  Strangely  Miss- 
ing— Watergate     Panel     Shieuis     Labor 

Spending 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Washington. — At  least  one  huge  set  of 
dossiers  la  the  Watergate  Committee  files  has 
been  sealed.  These  contain  the  replies  re- 
ceived from  some  220  national  and  Interna- 
tional labor  leaders  to  a  committee  question- 
naire dispatched  to  them  on  Sept.  27,  1973. 
In  it  were  15  queries  seeking  answers  to  one 
fundamental  question :  How  much  hard  and 
soft  cash  did  "you  or  your  union"  contribute 
"In  connection  with  the  1972  presidential 
campaign"? 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Ervln  committee 
has  leaked  constantly  like  a  huge  sponge  un- 
der a  compressor,  all  inquiries  on  these  replies 
have  been  turned  away. 

All  efforts  to  examine  the  documents  have 
been  rebuffed.  It  was  made  crystal-clear  that 
the  communications  are  extremely  "sensi- 
tl%-e."  There  will  be  no  hearings  on  labor  con- 
tributions, no  executive  session  questioning 
of  any  labor  leaders. 

They  may  never  be  made  public  though 


the  committee  is  sche  luled  to  fade  away  on 


June   30   after   "some 


work."  Thus  the  hug«  final  report  may  not 
contain  any  reference  to  labor's  financing  of 
any  1972  candidate. 
"The  question  on  rAease  of  the  question- 


naires came  up  recen 


are  far  more  sensitive 
questionnaires,"    he 


had  no  ban  put  on 


However,  a  leak  is  a 


The  contributions 


fune  27,  197 U 


further   investigatory 


ly,"  one  of  the  Ervln 


group's  most  active  c  fflclals  told  me.  "The 
committee  expressly  llrected  those  of  us 
who  have  access  to  tl  le  labor  contributions 
material  to  keep  it  alljon  an  absolutely  con- 
fldentlallty  basis. 

"We  were  told  this  \hde -ranging  question- 
naire should  not  be  ni  ade  public  or  "leaked." 
They  said  they  want  tc  go  over  it  first." 

Tlie  official  who  hi  s  seen  whole  sets  or 
photostated  document  >  turned  over  to  news- 
men on  a  reg:ular  (  lometimes  even  mes- 
sengered)  basis  was  pu  zzled. 

"There  are  far  moi;  matters  here  which 


than  the  labor  money 
abded.   "Yet  the  other 


material  was  handed  1 3  favored  men.  But  we 


those,  only  the  labor 


replies.  And  they  feel '  hey  may  not  release  it 
at  all." 


eak  and  I  got  to  them. 


Fascinating.  Only  one  labor  leader  contrib- 
uted anything  but  pec  ales.  He  gave  ^00.  The 
rest  of  the  money.  4^  course,  came  from 
the  rank  and  file. 


'an  about  15  to  1  In 


favor  of  George  McGo  /ern.  Some  $44,000  of- 
ficlaUy  went  to  Dick  ]  rixon's  campaign. 

None  of  this  was  folowed  up.  Virtually  no 
staff  time  was  allotted  it.  At  best,  a  re- 
searcher telephoned  \inlon  leaders  asking  If 
.  .  .  full  nature  and  seriousness  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire. And  that  jit  must  be  answered 
honestly.  j 

There  was  no  move  io  confirm  the  answers 
to  Questions  10  and  111.  The  first  of  these 
asked:  "Did  your  union  provide  any  goods 
or  services,  including  I  the  supplying  of  per- 
sonnel or  faculties,  ti  any  candidate,  com- 
mittee, or  political  pa^y  in  connection  with 
the  1972  Presidential  Qampaign? — It  so,  state 
full  details."  And  thfc  latter  query  asked: 
"Did  your  union  pay  apy  bills,  salaries  or  ob- 
ligations on  behalf  of  Any  candidate,  political 
committee  or  political  party  In  connection 
with  the  1972  Presidential  Campaign? — If  so. 
state  full  details." 

These  are  the  soft-cish  Inquiries.  Soft  cash, 
for  example.  In  the  1974  elections  Is  what 
San  Francisco  Mayor!  Joseph  Alloto's  labor 
supporters  were  prepkrlng  to  spend.  They 
asked  for  bids  on  mUl|ons  of  Alloto-for-Gov- 
ernor  buttons,  ties,  tli  clasps,  T-shirts,  pins, 
etc.  Some  committee  lor  other,  some  "rank- 
and-fller"  would  pick  ^p  the  bill  on  delivery. 
However,  the  definite  orders  were  postponed 
when  the  California  Iftbor  political  commit- 
tee endorsed  not  only  Alloto  but  other  Demo- 
crats as  well  in  the  pimary  race. 

That's  "soft  cash."  feo  is  the  money  which 
went  to  the  teams  if  political  specialists 
which  labor  poured  l4to  the  recent  series  of 
special  elections  and  primaries  In  Michigan. 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  alid  California.  None  of 
it  surfaces  as  money  c  ontrlbuted  to  the  can- 
didate. 

Since  none  of  the  ai  swers  to  the  15  queries 
can  be  traced  throu{  h  individual  national 
and  International  un:  on  records,  this  valu- 
able Information  Is  <  estlned  to  permanent 
darkness  like  royal  i  rtlfacts  sealed  In  an 
undiscovered  pyramid 

Thus,  for  example,  the  total  contributions 
listed  in  the  replies  repeal  that  $600,000  went 
to  Sen.  McGovern.  Obviously  far  more  than 
that  was  spent  by  a  combine  of  AFL-CIO 
unions  and  independe  tits  such  as  the  United 
Auto  Workers  and  othi  irs  inside  labor. 

There's  something  s  range  somewhere.  Sam 
Dash,  the  Watergate  C  jmmlttee's  chief  coun- 
sel, said  the  "public  sh  Duld  have  the  informa- 
tion." But  the  senatoi  s  disagreed. 

"The  committee,"  1  (ash  told  me,  "felt  we 
shouldn't  be  Intrudln  j  on  the  impeachment 
proceedings.  So  I  do  n  }t  have  a  report  on  the 


labor  union  material  6ther  than  a  general 
Impression  of  the  queetionnalre.  No,  tbers 
won't  be  any  hearings  <jn  these.  We  will  look 
at  them  again.  There'4  an  Issue  of  privacy 
here."  I 

Thus  the  sluice  gate  |  was  shut  on  at  least 
one  fount  of  Information — the  replies  of  na- 
tional labor  leaders  wben  asked  to  put  on 
record  what  their  unlbns  poiu:ed  into  the 
1972  political  war  chests.  Apparently  the 
committee  has  some  competent  plumbers  of 
Its  own  when  It  wants  tp  shut  off  a  leak.  Well, 
almost  competent. 

Select  Committee  on  Presiden- 
tial Campaign  A  ctivities, 

Washington,  D.C. 

As  an  official  of  a  mijor  American  union, 
your  cooperation  is  being  sought  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Activ- 
ities. This  Committee  has,  as  one  of  its 
areas  of  Inquiry,  the  c  uestion  of  campaig^n 
financing  and,  in  order  for  the  Committee 
to  do  its  work  effectively,  data  on  campaign 
solicitations  and  coni  ributlons  are  being 
sought. 

We  would  appreicatr  your  completion  of 
the  enclosed  form  direc  ted  to  union  officials, 
and  Its  return  to  lis  n  the  envelope  that 
we  have  provided  fo'  such  purpose.  In 
addition.  If  you  or  your  spouse  made  con- 
tributions totaling  $50(1  or  more  in  the  1972 
Presidential  campaign  we  are  requesting 
that  the  second  form  directed  to  Individual 
contributors  be  completed. 

If  you  fill  out  and  tetvim  the  applicable 
form  within  ten  (10)  days  of  your  receipt 
of  it,  m  all  likelihood  there  wUl  be  no  fur- 
ther need  for  you  to  participate  In  our  in- 
quiry. However,  should  you  fall  to  complete 
the  form  In  the  Indicated  time,  the  Com- 
mittee may  find  it  necessary  to  subpoena 
you  or  your  records  In 
work. 

We  would  like  to  c4ll  youz  attention  to 
the  provision  of  Title  li  I,  United  States  Code, 
Section  1001,  which  deils  with  making  false 
statements  to  the  govurnment. 
closing  a  copy  of  the 
formation. 


order  to  complete  its 


We  are  en- 
Statute  for  your  In- 


We  wo\ild  like  to  as  lure  you  that  no  In- 
ference of  any  wrongdoing  should  be  drawn 
from  this  request. 

Finally,   if   you   hav€ 
cerning   this   inquiry, 
the   above  address,   or 
Sincerely, 


any  questions  con- 
slease  contact  us  at 
phone   202-225-0531. 


]  )avid  M.  Dobsen, 
Assi  \tant  Chief  Counsel. 
1  )ONALO  O.  Sander, 
Depu  y  Minority  Counsel. 


Not  :ce 
Your  voluntary  coop(  ration 
in  connection  with  thp 
Select  Committee  on 
activities.  We  assvire 
of  wrongdoing   should 
fact  that  you  are  bel:ig 
this  questionnaire. 


Stati  ;s 


master 


Title  18,  United 

Whoever,  In  any 
diction  of  any  departihent 
United  States  knowingly 
slfies,   conceals   or   c 
scheme,  or  device  a 
any    false,    fictitious 
ments  or  representatli^ns 
any  false  writing  or 
same    to    contain    any 
fraudulent  statement 
not    more   than    $10 
more  than  five  years 


COMMI ITEE 


Senate  Select 

Campaign  AcnvrriES 
Union  Officials 
1.    Name,    address 

number. 


Is  being  sought 

work  of  the  Senate 

t^residential  campaign 

that  no  Inference 

be  drawn  from  the 

asked  to  complete 


jou 


Code,  Section  1001 

within  the  Juris- 

or  agency  of  the 

and  wUlfully  fal- 

up   by   any   trick, 

material  fact  or  makes 
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2.  Did  you  or  your  spouse  contribute  a 
total  of  $500  or  more  to  any  political  candi- 
date, committee  or  party  in  connection  with 

the  1972  Presidential  Election? If  so, 

please  complete  the  attached  questionnaire 
for  contributors  to  the  1972  Presidential 
Campaign. 

3.  Please  list  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  unions  with  which  you  were  affiliated  as 
an  officer  or  agent  between  January  1.  1971. 
and  December  31,  1972.  (Note:  Hereinafter, 
when  the  phrase  "your  union"  Is  used.  It 
shall  refer  to  all  unions  listed  in  yoxu*  answer 
to  Question  3A.) 

B.  For  your  union  during  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  through  December  31,  1972. 
please  list  the  chief  executive  officer,  the 
chief  fiscal  officer  and  the  official  respon- 
sible for  relations  or  liaison  with  the  United 
States  Government  and  Its  agencies  and 
departments. 

4.  A.  Please  list  the  political  action  arm(s) 
or  political  education  comnilttee(s) 
affilliated  with  your  union,  if  one  existed  in 
1972;  and  list  the  chief  executive  officer  and 
chief  fiscal  officer  of  the  same  committee  (s) . 

B.  Please  state  the  customary  procedure 
followed  by  the  political  action  arm(s)  or 
political  education  committee  (s)  when  they 
are  soliciting  donations  for  political  cam- 
paigns. 

C.  Please  Include  a  copy  of  any  audit  or 
statement  or  memos  of  disbursement  of  these 
funds  for  Presidential  Candidates  in  the  1972 
election. 

5.  Were  you  contacted  in  person,  by  tele- 
phone or  in  a  personal  letter  for  contributions 
in  connection  with  the  1972  Preldential  Elec- 
tion?   If  so,  state  details,  including 

person  soliciting  and  summary  of  conversa- 
tion or  communication.  If  you  have  any  writ- 
ten communication  or  record,  please  attach 
a  copy  to  your  response. 

6.  Did  any  representative  of  any  candidate, 
political  committee  or  political  party  in  con- 
nection with  the  1972  Presidential  Campaign" 
contact  your  union  to  solicit  contributions 
from  union  funds,  to  solicit  the  union's  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  contributions  from 
members,  or  to  suggest  that  you  make  a  per- 
sonal contribution  which  would  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  union? If  so,  state  full 

details. 

7.  Did  your  union  make  any  contribution 
out  of  union  funds,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  political  candidate,  committee  for  a 
candidate,  poUtlcal  party  or  firm  or  per- 
son on  behalf  of  any  political  candidate,  com- 
mltee  or  party  in  the  1972  Presidential  Cam- 
paign? . If  so,  state  full  detaUs. 

8.  Did  your  union  effect,  or  attempt  to 
effect,  a  plan  for  making  deductions  from 
members'  dues  which  would  or  did  inure,  di- 
rectly or  jidirectly,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
candidate,  political  committee  or  political 
party  in  connection  with  the  1972  Presiden- 
tial Campaign? If  so,  state  full  details. 

9.  Were  the  members  of  your  union  directly 
or  indirectly  asked,  encouraged  or  Instructed 
to  make  contributions  which  would  or  did, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  Inure  to  the  benefit  of 
any  candidate,  political  committee  or  polit- 
ical party  in  connection  with  the  1972  Presi- 
dential  Campaign? If  so,   state   full 

det.iils. 

10.  Did  your  union  provide  any  goods  or 
services.  Including  the  supplying  of  person- 
nei  or  facilities,  to  any  candidate,  committee, 
or  political  party   in  connection  with  the 

1972   Presidential   Campaign?   If  so. 

state  full  details. 

11.  Did  your  union  pay  any  bills,  salaries 
or  obligations  on  behalf  of  any  candidate, 
political  committee  or  political  party  In  con- 
nection with  the  1972  Presidential  Cam- 
paign?   If  so,  state  full  details. 

12.  Did  any  representative  of  any  candi- 
date, political  committee,  or  political  party  in 
connection  with  the  1972  Presidential  Cam- 
paign, directly  or  Indirectly,  suggest  or  In- 


dicate to  you  or,  to  your  knowledge,  any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  your  union  that 
any  action  would  or  might  be  brought  against 
you,  your  union  or  the  employers  of  any 
members  of  your  union  If  your  union  faUed 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  1972  Presi- 
dential Campaign? If  so,  state  full 

details. 

13.  Did  any  representative  of  any  candi- 
date, political  committee  or  political  party  In 
connection  with  the  1972  Presidential  Cam- 
paign, directly  or  Indirectly,  suggest  or  In- 
dicate to  you  or,  to  your  knowledge,  any 
other  officer  or  director  of  your  union  that 
for  the  receipt  of  a  campaign  contribution 
that  some  benefit  would  accrue  in  any  fash- 
ion to  you  or  to  your  union? If  so, 

state  full  detaUs. 

14.  Did  you  solicit  funds  from  yovur  mem- 
bership on  behalf  of  a  1972  Presidential  Can- 
didate?   If  so,  state  full  detaUs. 

15.  Do  you  have  any  other  Information  or 
comments  regarding  fund-raising  in  connec- 
tion with  the  1972  Presidential  Campaign? 

Note. — Attach  additional  sheets  if  neces- 
sary In  responding  fvUly  to  all  questions. 

Remarks  bt  Senator  James  A.  McClhre 

Mr.  President.  Very  soon  now  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities  will  end  its  historic  work  and  Issue 
Its  final  report.  This  report  will  likely  carry 
much  weight  here  in  the  Senate  as  Congress 
begins  Its  attempt  to  reform  campaign  laws 
and  Insure  a  better  election  process. 

I  am  compelled,  therefore,  Mr.  President, 
to  rise  today  and  voice  my  concerns  and  ap- 
prehensions about  the  question  of  even- 
handedness  or,  more  to  the  point,  the  prob- 
able lack  thereof,  that  I  hear  may  be  the 
trademark  of  the  final  report. 

I  think  certain  aspects  pertaining  to  the 
investigation  process  deserve  the  scrutiny  of 
my  colleagues  as  well  as  the  American  people 
to  perhaps  place  in  better  context  and  per- 
spective the  forthcoming  final  report. 

Mr.  President,  in  late  August,  1973,  Mr. 
David  Dorsen,  Assistant  Chief  Counsel  to 
the  Watergate  Committee  sent  question- 
naires to  what  was  reported  by  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News  as  a  "couple  of  hundred  in- 
dividual contributors  and  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred corporate  officials"  who  helped  finance 
the  1972  President  campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  no  one  questions 
the  Committee's  right  to  engage  in  such  In- 
terrogatlves;  however,  it  should  be  noted 
that  these  questionnaires  were  mailed  with- 
out either  an  accompanying  Minority  signa- 
ture or  prior  approval  of  the  Minority  side 
of  the  Committee. 

Judging  from  the  feedback  to  the  Minority 
Members,  the  maUlng  was  geared  heavily 
toward  Republican  oriented  companies  and 
contributors.  Some  of  these  recipients,  sub- 
sequently, were  subpoenaed  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  sworn  testimony  was  taken. 

I  am  Informed,  Mr.  President,  that  because 
of  the  furor  this  caused  among  the  Minority 
Members  of  the  Committee  and  at  the  urging 
of  some  Minority  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, an  additional  questioni^alre  was  mailed 
to  a  number  of  Democrat  oriented  corpora- 
tions and  labor  unions. 

I  note  that  a  Deputy  Minority  Counsel. 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Sanders,  was  at  least  allowed 
to  be  a  signatory  to  this  second  mailing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  Informed  that 
the  upcoming  final  report  by  the  Watergate 
Committee  gives,  at  best,  only  passing  com- 
ments about  the  Information  received  from 
this  second  effort. 

In  light  of  Mr.  Douglas  Caddy's  recently 
published  book,  entitled  The  One  Hundred 
Million  Payoff,  which  discusses  organized 
labor's  tremendous  financial  Interests  In  the 
political  process  as  well  as  today's  published 
reports  about  apparent  questionable  cam- 
paign contributions  to  Democratic  cam- 
paigns by  the  Associated  Milk  Producers, 
Inc..  some  very  significant  questions  arise  to 


which  the  American  people  and  the  United 
States  Senate  deserve  explicit  answers — 
Answers  which  I  sincerely  hope  are  forth- 
coming in  the  Committee's  final  report. 

For   example,   Mr.   President,   why   did   It 
take  a  strong  reaction  to  the  Initial  ques- 
tionnaire to  get  a  second  questionnaire  sent 
to    Democratic    oriented    organizations    in 
eluding  labor  leaders  and  labor  unions? 

Who  were  the  corporations  and  the  report- 
edly 80  union  leaders  this  second  question' 
nalre  was  sent  to  and  which  ones  fully  re 
plied  and  which  did  not — and  why? 

Just  as  It  will  be  helpful  in  our  efforts  to 
write  proper  campaign  reform  Legislation 
to  know  in  detaU  corporate  abuses,  wouldn't 
the  Information  contained  in  the  returned 
questionnaires  from  labor  leaders  be  equally 
Important  and  helpfiU  to  the  Senate  in 
drafting  legislation  which  could  correct 
actual  and/or  potential  labor  abuses? 

Why,  Mr.  President,  was  there  no  testi- 
mony taken  from  labor  leaders  by  the  Com 
mlttee  in  Its  investigation? 

How  can  the  Senate  draft  and  adopt 
proper  and  effective  campaign  reform  legls 
lation  without  knowing  the  degree  of  In- 
volvement of  corporations  supportive  of  both 
sides  of  the  political  spectrum  and  of  laboi 
leaders  and  labor  unions  in  campaigns? 

These  articles  suggest  an  additional  ques- 
tion which  needs  answering  in  the  namej 
of  objectivity  and  fairness — why  Is  It  thai^ 
whatever  Information  was  returned  by  the 
Democratic  oriented  organizations  such  as 
labor  unions  In  this  second  set  of  Interroga- 
tlves  was  kept  so  secret  and  confidential  and 
was  not  "leaked"  to  the  press  for  public 
consumption? 

In  aU  candor.  Mr.  President,  I  had  to 
chuckle  when  I  read  newspaper  accounts 
about  this  situation  which  quoted  Mr.  Sam 
Dash,  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Committee,  as 
saying  ".  .  .  There's  an  issue  of  privacy  here." 

Mr.  President,  with  the  recent  disclosures 
of  confidential  Information  being  printed  on 
the  front  page  of  newspapers  and  in  numer- 
ous columns  aroimd  the  country,  one  must 
be  suspicious  of  a  possible  new  aspect  of  a 
"Watergate  coverup."  If  the  Information  con- 
tained In  these  questionnaires  exonerates 
organized  labor  and  other  Democratic  orient- 
ed organizations  any  questionable  involve- 
ment in  campaigns,  that  should  be  made 
known  to  the  American  public.  If  that  In- 
formation, however,  indicates  abuses  of  the 
electoral  process  by  Democratic  corporate  of- 
ficials and  labor  leaders,  that  information  t< 
critical  to  the  Congress  before  it  can  write 
proper  reform  legislation.  In  either  case,  ] 
suggest  that  only  passing  comment  about  11 
In  the  final  Watergate  report  will  be  difficult 
to  accept  as  emblematic  and  characteristic  oi 
evenhanded  and  objective  analysis  of  the 
1972  Presidential  campaign  abuses. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  survey  by  Oplnior 
Research  Corporation  in  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, indicates  that  the  majority  of  Americar 
people  feel  organized  labor  Is  much  too  pow' 
erful.  Could  it  be.  Mr.  President,  that  thi! 
Information  in  the  possession  of  the  Water  ■ 
gate  Conunlttee  would  unquestionably  con- 
firm that  suspicion? 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  tc 
my  colleagues  that  I  raise  these  questions  Ir 
the  context  of  attempting  to  contribute  t; 
a  proper  analysis  of  the  forthcoming  final  re 
port  by  the  Watergate  Committee  and  in  thi 
spirit  that  only  with  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion can  this  Congress  draft  the  best  possi- 
ble legislation  In  our  sincere  effort  to  bet 
ter  our  election  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  that  after  al 
the  publicity,  attention  and  legislative  sup' 
port  given  the  Watergate  Committee  ove:' 
these  past  several  months,  that  the  question)  i 
I  raise  here  may  not  be  answered,  let  alon( ' 
be  asked,  by  the  final  Watergate  report — : 
sincerely  hope  I  will  be  proven  totally  wrong , 

Thank  you. 
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LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORP. 

Mr.  PELL,.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month  the  management  of  Textron,  Inc., 
and  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  annoiuiced 
an  agreement  involving  a  substantial  in- 
vestment in  Lockheed  by  Textron  and  a 
restructuring  of  Lockheed's  debt. 

The  effect  of  the  agreement 'would  be 
to  strengthen  the  financial  structure  of 
Lockheed  and  eliminate  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  of  Lockheed  loans 
which  was  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  1971.        4 

Mr.  President.  I  am  much  encouraged 
and  very  pleased  by  the  announcement 
of  the  Textron-Lockheed  agreement. 

I  am  pleased  primarily  because  the 
agreement,  when  it  becomes  effective, 
would  eliminate  the  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  Lockheed  Corp.  Except  in  rare 
circumstances  in  which  vital  public  serv- 
ices are  involved,  I  believe  it  is  bad  policy 
and.  bad  economics  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  become  enmeshed  in  the  fi- 
nancial affairs  of  private  corporations, 
and  for  that  reason  I  voted  against  the 
authorizing  legislation.  Consequently,  I 
am  delighted  that  there  now  appears  a 
chance,  through  the  Textron-Lockheed 
agreement,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers  may  be  relieved 
of  their  involvement  in  the  corporate 
affairs  of  Lockheed. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud 
that  one  of  the  principal  parties  to  the 
agreement,  Textron,  Inc.,  is  a  Rhode 
Island  corporation  with  its  headquarters 
in  Providence.  Txetron  has  gained  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  sound  management, 
corporate  responsibility  and  business 
leadership,  and  it  brings  those  qualities 
to  its  agreement  with  Lockheed. 

The  Textron-Lockheed  agreement  is 
complex.  Its  implementation  requires 
cooperative  and  coordinated  actions  by 
many  segments  of  the  business  and 
banking  community  and  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  very  much  in  the  public  interest 
that  the  Lockheed  Corp.  be  restored  as  a 
viable  and  vigorous  participant  in  the 
economic  life  of  our  country,  without  the 
necessity  for  props,  subsidies  or  guaran- 
tees from  the  Federal  Government.  Be- 
cause of  that  public  interest.  I  hope  very 
much  that  each  of  the  interests  involved 
in  the  Textron-Lockheed  agreement  will 
make  extra  efforts  to  take  the  actions 
necessary  for  execution  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

That  includes,  specifically,  the  Federal 
Government  agencies  which  must  rule  or 
give  opinions  on  various  aspects  of  the 
Textron-Lockheed  agreement.  I  hope 
that  those  agencies  will  expedite  their 
reviews  acting  within  their  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Of  particularly  critical  importance  to 
the  execution  of  the  Textron-Lockheed 
agreement  is  a  requirement  that  Lock- 
heed obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  con- 
firmed orders  for  the  Tri-Star  aircraft 
which  it  produces.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
aircraft,  in  the  competitive  characteris- 
tics of  aircraft,  nor  in  the  economics  of 
the  air  transportation  industry.  I  would 
urge  however  that  the  airline  companies 
as  an  act  of  corporate  community  re- 
sponsibility, review  their  aircraft  acqulsi- 
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tion  plans  in  the    ight  of  the  Textron- 
Lockheed  agreemer  t. 

In  conclusion,  M:  .  President,  I  express 
my  admiration  foi-  the  ingenuity  and 
initiative  displayed  by  all  of  those  in- 
volved in  negotiatii  g  the  Textron-Lock- 
heed agreement  and  particularly  con- 
gratulate Mr.  G.  V  illiam  Miller,  a  Pro- 
vidence resident  an  i  principal  executive 
officer  of  Textron  f  )r  his  leading  role  in 
this  connection  anl  for  demonstrating 
the  business  vitality  that  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  our  Si  ate  these  past  three 
centuries.  I  hope  ti  ese  efforts  bear  fruit 
by  relieving  the  Gov  jrnment  and  the  tax- 
payers of  an  unheal  thy  and  I  believe  un- 
wise participation  in  the  affairs  of  a 
major  private  corpi  iration. 

I  ask  unanimous  \  lonsent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  several  items  re- 
garding the  Textron-Lockheed  agree- 
ment, including  an  krticle  from  the  Pro- 
vidence Sunday  Journal  of  June  9,  1974, 
entitled  "Declaration  of  Independence 
from  Federal  Loan;  Crutch";  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  9, 
1974.  entitled  "The  3ig  Deal,  No  Hurdles 
for  Textron";  a  letter  to  Textron  share- 
holders by  G.  Willi  im  Miller,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Tex  ron;  and  the  text  of 
the  joint  announcer  lent  by  Textron  and 
Lockheed  of  the  agreement. 

There  being  no  obtiection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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thing.  It  implies  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  corporation  whose  loans  are  guaran- 
teed to  make  the  grade. 

Textron  is  demanding  a  restoration  of  that 
faith. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  9,  1974 1 

The  Big  Deal:     No  Httkoles  for  Textron 

(By  Jack  Egan) 

Provtoence,  R.I. — "You  ought  to  know  us 
by  the  company  we  keep."  Textron,  Inc.,  ad- 
vises In  a  recent  advertisement. 

Textron  itself  may  be  little  known,  the 
slogan  says,  but  the  products  under  its  mul- 
timarket  conglomerate  umbrella — including 
Speidel  watchbands.  Bell  helicopters.  Home- 
lite  chain  saws,  Sheaffer  pens  and  Eaton 
paper — are  pre-eminent  and  familiar  names 
in  their  areas. 

Last  week,  many  more  people  got  to  know 
the  Textron  name  through  the  latest  com- 
pany it  is  trying  to  "keep" — Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.,  the  nation's  largest  defense  con- 
tractor and  the  financially  troubled  manu- 
facturer of  the  L-1011  TriStar  wldebodled 
jet. 

Directors  of  both  companies  announced 
that,  in  a  bold  move,  Textron  is  ready  not 
only  to  come  to  the  financial  rescue  of  Lock- 
heed, but  also  to  ball  out  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment from  its  politically  embarrassing  $250 
million  emergency  loan  guarantee  uncom- 
fortably granted  to  Lockheed  In  1971  to  stave 
off  bankruptcy. 

But  this  latest  acquisition — should  it  be 
completed — is  not  really  a  merger  but  an 
investment  on  the  part  of  Textron. 

The  intricately  worked  out  deal — arrived 
at  after  months  of  negotiations  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.,  the  Invest- 
ment banking  firm — would  give  Textron  45 
per  cent  ownership  of  Lockheed's  common 
stock,  a  chunk  of  new  preferred  stock  and 
the  chairmanship  of  the  company  in  return 
for  an  $85  million  equity  Investment. 

In  addition,  another  $15  million  would  be 
raised  for  Lockheed  through  a  new  stock  of- 
fering to  shareholders. 

Is  it  a  speculative  gamble  for  Textron  or  a 
shrewd  and  relatively  reckless  move? 

As  the  details  of  the  restructuring  package 
unfolded  during  the  week,  it  turned  out  that 
it  includes  a  nmnber  of  Intentionally  diffi- 
cult barriers  that  must  be  hurdled — by 
everyone  but  Textron — before  the  deal  Is 
consummated  Nov.  30. 

And  true  to  the  pragmatic  corporate  char- 
acter of  Textron — which  many  consider  to 
be  both  the  first  and  the  most  successful  of 
the  breed  of  conglomerates — the  agreement 
with  Lockheed  is  financially  conservative 
and  very  well  hedged. 

Here  is  what  happens  if  all  the  pieces  faU 
together: 

Lockheed  has  a  good  chance  to  regain  a 
robust  profitability  level— albeit  under  the 
control  of  another  corporation — by  neutral- 
izing once  and  for  all  the  fund  drain  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Ill-starred  TriStar  program. 

Except  for  the  cost  of  administering  and 
accounting  for  the  L-1011  program  on  its 
books— including  debt  service — Lockheed 
earned  operating  profits  on  Its  other  pro- 
grams of  about  $150  million  In  1973.  This 
compares  with  net  profits  of  $16.8  million 
afterwards,  on  sales  of  $2.76  billion. 

Under  the  deal  with  Textron,  Lockheed 
will  once  and  for  all  write  off  between  $500 
and  $550  million  against  the  L-1011  inven- 
tory, which  Is  $300  million  after  taxes.  Si- 
multaneously, its  debt  load  wUl  be  reduced 
and  also  its  interest  expenses. 

Lockheed's  banks,  with  $620  million  now 
outstanding,  have  a  chance  for  the  first  time 
in  three  years  to  begin  to  get  repayment  on 
these  loans.  In  return,  the  24  bank  lending 
p-oup.  headed  by  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York  and  the  Bank  of  America,  must  agree 
to  convert  $275  mllUon  of  this  debt  to  pre- 
lered  stock,  and  also  reaffirm  a  $275  mlUion 


credit  line  to  Lockheed  at  an  almost  ludi- 
crous 4  percent  interest  rate. 

These  two  steps  alone  would  reduce  Lock- 
heed's debt  costs,  and  Increase  its  pre-tax 
profits  by  an  estimated  $50  million  to  $60 
million  next  year. 

Though  some  analysts  feel  the  banks  have 
Uttle  choice  if  they  ever  want  repayment, 
the  lenders  came  to  no  quick  agreement  to 
be  generous  in  their  own  self-interest  when 
they  met  with  the  principle  parties  in  New 
York  last  Thursday.  A  decision  is  expected 
in  the  next  week  or  two. 

The  Nixon  administration  can  exit  "with 
honor"  from  its  politically  controversial  loan 
guarantee,  made  to  keep  the  company  from 
going  imder  when  its  engine  manufacturer. 
Rolls  Royce,  Ltd.,  went  bankrupt  and  had  to 
be  reorganized  by  the  British  Government. 
This  severely  delayed  the  L-1011  program. 

However,  the  Justice  Department  antitrust 
division  must  still  approve  what  it  may 
consider  to  be  an  unholy  alliance  between 
two  multi-billion-doUar  companies  who.  If 
size  isn't  enough,  are  also  both  involved  in 
aerospace. 

Lockheed's  customer  airlines  would  bene- 
fit by  the  assurance  of  the  aircraft  manufac- 
turer's existence  10  to  20  years  from  now  to 
supply  them  with  spares  and  back-up  for 
their  fleets  of  L-lOlls.  Lockheed  officials 
readUy  concede  the  uncertainty  of  Its  finan- 
cial future  has  itself  put  a  crimp  on  new 
orders. 

But,  in  what  may  be  the  most  formidable 
hurdle  of  them  all,  Lockheed  must  get  45 
new  firm  L-1011  orders  before  the  deal  is 
completed  in  November.  Although  present 
airline  customers  hold  67  "second-buy"  op- 
tions with  minimum  down  payments,  some 
observers  believe  that  the  current  airline  In- 
dustry climate  would  make  this  condition 
all  but  impossible  to  meet. 

One  analyst,  who  watched  the  deal  unfold 
closely,  was  sure  that  Textron  would  waive 
this  requirement  if  everything  else  were 
guaranteed,  but  would  use  it  as  an  "out 
clause"  in  November  if  it  decided  to  back 
out. 

However,  there  is  also  much  sense  in  this 
clause  of  the  agreement,  because  Lockheed 
would  be  assured  of  a  steady  production  flow 
on  its  L-1011  cash  flow  and  assembly  line  for 
years  to  come.  This  would  give  further  so- 
lidity to  the  company. 

Finally,  Textron  stands  to  benefit  hand- 
somely, and  almost  Instantly,  if  all  other 
aspects  of  the  deal  work  out.  By  comparison, 
its  investment  Is  relatively  modest — the  cost 
of  fourL-lOlls. 

"Everybody  wins."  Textron  chairman  G. 
William  Miller  says,  almost  gleefully,  as  he 
considers  the  symmetry  of  the  package. 
"The  best  business  plans  are  those  that  have 
nothing  but  a  positive  result  for  everybody," 
he  says. 

Miller  is  especially  proud  that  the  ar- 
rangement "brought  together  so  many  parts 
of  the  private  economy  to  work  together 
without  a  government  prop." 

Miller,  49,  just  last  April  was  named  chair- 
man of  Textron.  He  joined  the  company  in 
1956,  lured  by  its  founder  Royal  Little  with 
the  carrot  of  a  vice  presidency  and  a  stick 
in  the  form  of  a  threat  to  fire  him  if  he 
didn't  prove  himself  in  a  year.  He  became 
Textron's  president  four  years  later,  and  the 
story  is  part  of  the  company's  legend. 

Under  the  arrangement  with  Lockheed,  he 
will  also  be  chairman  of  the  aerospace  com- 
pany, perhaps  a  unique  situation  for  a  single 
individual  to  stand  at  the  helm  of  two  bil- 
lion-dollar corporations. 

The  chaUenge  doesn't  faze  the  lively  MiUer 
whose  managerial  style  already  is  to  delegate 
authority  and  concentrate  his  energies  only 
where  they  are  required. 

He  says  he  is  already  chief  executive  of  the 
34  component  companies  of  Textron,  and 
sees  this  as  just  another  extension  of  his 


stewardship  of  the  company's  assets.  "It's 
just  another  $85  million,"  Miller  says  in  an 
interview  in  his  office  on  the  23rd  floor  of  a 
modem  building  in  the  midst  of  downtown 
Providence. 

Unlike  many  compaiUes  the  same  size,  the 
firm  has  no  Textron  building,  and  no  fancy 
logo  for  the  name.  The  company  occupies 
only  three  fioors  in  this  building,  with  a 
staff  of  130,  having  moved  18  months  ago 
from  an  older  tower  nearby  where  it  had  only 
one  floor. 

Miller's  manner,  as  well  as  the  company's, 
is  plain  spoken,  energeUc  but  prudent,  and 
with  the  emphasis  on  quality  in  earnings 
and  product. 

Miller  abhors  the  word  conglomerate  to 
describe  Textron,  not  because  it  Is  inac- 
curate, but  because  of  the  connotations  it 
has  of  a  company  multiplying  In  size  with 
all  of  the  abandon  of  a  colony  of  rabbits. 

Textron— the  name  is  a  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son coinage  combining  the  words  textile  and 
rayon— was  founded  in  1928  as  the  Franklin 
Rayon  Corp.  In  1952,  Its  founder.  Little,  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  "balanced  diver- 
sification." 

Today,  Textron  Is  completely  out  of  the 
textile  business  but  has  a  carefully  acquired 
list  of  companies  In  the  aerospace,  consumer 
products,  Industrial  products,  metal  prod- 
ucts and  venture  capital  categories.  The  em- 
phasis Is  on  quality  companies  with  well- 
known  proprietary  products.  The  Textron 
organization  stands  In  the  background,  serv- 
ing almost  like  a  portfolio  manager. 

The  strategy  was  "designed  on  the  one 
hand  to  afford  protection  against  economic 
cycles  and  product  obsolescence  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  provide  a  means  for  participat- 
ing in  new  markets  and  new  technologies  " 
according  to  Textron's  1973  annual  report 
"The  key  elements  are  balance  and  flexlbU- 
Ity  in  a  rapidly  changing  world." 

Certainly  this  phUosophy,  along  with  real- 
istic accounting,  a  light  debt  load  and  con- 
servative management,  have  put  Textron  in 
the  perfect  position  to  take  advantage  of 
Lockheed's  present  situation. 

Last  year,  Textron  had  net  income  of  $100  8 
million  on  sales  of  $1.86  bUllon,  both  records 
for  the  company.  Although  there  were  sub- 
stantial dips  in  net  sales  and  Income  for  Tex- 
tron's aerospace  and  consumer  products  di- 
visions, this  was  more  than  compensated  for 
by  gains  in  the  industrial  and  metal  product 
areas,  a  testament  to  its  structural  ability  to 
thrive  during  periods  of  shifting  economic 
trends. 

For  the  ten-year  period  ending  in  1982, 
Textron  has  targeted  and  annual  8  per  cent 
growth  In  sales  to  $3.5  bUllon.  and  a  yearly 
10  per  cent  increase  in  net  income  to  $200 
mUlion. 

Miller  insists  that  Textron  Is  not  Inter- 
ested In  merging  with  Lockheed  and  is  only 
keen  on  the  company  as  a  good  Investment. 

Asked  for  a  parallel  to  the  proposed  equity 
participation  and  control,  MUler  Invokes  the 
example  of  DuPonfs  Investment  in  General 
Motors,  DuPont  has  majority  Interest  in  the 
auto  giant  untu  the  courts  made  It  divest 
itself  in  the  1960s  on  antitrust  grounds  be- 
cause of  interlocking  business  relationships 
between  the  two  companies. 

MUler  does  not  anticipate  trouble  from  the 
Justice  Department  on  Textron  and  Lock- 
heed. "We  don't  do  business  back  and  forth," 
he  says.  As  for  the  problem  of  "bigness  per 
se. "  he  notes  that  Lockheed's  and  Textron's 
sales  last  year  added  together  "don't  move 
us  up  on  the  Fortune  500  very  much." 

Miller  says  the  provision  that  Lockheed 
achieve  45  new  firm  orders  for  the  L-lOli  is 
"a  key  factor"  in  the  deal,  and  refuses  to 
speculate  on  what  happens  If  it  is  not 
achieved.  The  requirement  is  necessiu-y,  he 
says,  to  assure  Lockheed  stable  production  In 
future  for  the  program. 

"It  Is  the  genius  at  the  heart  of  the  plan." 
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Miller  says,  to  "restructure  the  program  past 
the  point  where  you  have  problems." 

What  happens  If  Lockheed  only  gets  40  of 
the  required  45  firm  orders?  Is  the  deal  then 
off? 

"If  we  get  40,  we'll  get  45,"  Miller  says  con- 
fidently. "It  seems  logical  for  the  airlines  to 
cooperate,"  he  says.  Miller  Indicates  that  only 
two-thirds  of  the  second-buy  options  need 
to  be  converted.  Likely  sources  include  Delta, 
Air  Nippon  Airway^;,  Cathay  Pacific  and  Brit- 
ish Airways,  Miller  says,  as  well  as  some  new 
orders  from  a  few  Middle  Eastern  carriers. 

Speaking  of  the  airlines  that  already  hold 
options.  Miller  believes  it  Is  In  their  Interest 
to  firm  these  options  Into  orders  because 
otherwise  they  could  Jeopardize  their  previous 
Investment  in  L-lOlls. 

The  Textron  chief  does  not  anticipate  that 
the  company  will  involve  itself  In  any  new 
mergers  while  the  Lockheed  deal  Is  pending, 
or  for  a  substantial  period  after  It  goes 
through. 

"We're  conservative  people,"  he  says.  "We 
make  sure  things  are  well  In  control,  well 
executed  and  well  Implemented  before  we 
undertake  new  Initiatives." 

Textron, 
ProiHdence,  R.I. 
To  Textron  Shareholders: 

On  June  3  an  announcement  was  made 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  Textron  Invest- 
ment In  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation.  This 
proposal  does  not  involve  a  merger  or  con- 
solidation of  the  two  companies.  Textron 
would  not  assume  any  of  Lockheed's  debts 
or  other  liabilities.  The  plan  would  not  result 
in  any  change  in  Textron  operations. 

The  plan,  which  will  be  effective  only  If 
approved  by  Textron  shareholders,  does  in- 
volve an  equity  Investment  by  Textron  In 
Lockheed  and  a  restructuring  of  Lockheed's 
debt. 

The  proposal  contemplates  a  new  equity 
Investment  In  Lockheed  of  $100  million. 
Textron  would  provide  $85  million  of  this 
total.  Sixty  million  dollars  of  Textron's  In- 
vestment would  be  by  purchase  of  12  million 
new  common  shares  of  Lockheed  at  $5  per 
share.  Textron  would  also  Invest  $25  million 
In  a  new  Lockheed  preferred  stock.  The  re- 
maining $15  million  of  the  $100  million  total 
would  be  provided  by  a  rights  offering  to 
Lockheed  shareholders. 

After  the  purchase  of  Lockheed  common 
stock.  Textron  would  own  45%  of  the  26.4 
million  Lockheed  common  shares  then 
outstanding. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  Lockheed  would 
continue  as  a  separate  corporation,  with  the 
benefit  of  the  new  financial  support  provided 
by  Its  banks  and  Textron  and  by  Lockheed 
shareholders. 

The  stock  of  Lockheed  acquired  by  Textron 
would  be  carried  as  an  Investment.  This 
means  that  Lockheed's  sales,  costs  or  ex- 
penses would  not  be  Included  In  Textron's 
income  statement.  However,  Textron's  pro 
rata  share  of  Lockheed's  earnings  would  be 
reflected  m  Textron's  financial  statements. 
If  the  plan  had  been  put  Into  effect  a  year 
ago,  with  the  restructuring  and  accounting 
changes  contemplated  In  the  plan,  there 
would  have  been  an  Increase  In  Textron's 
earnings  per  share  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  plan. 

Several  conditions  must  be  met  and  ap- 
provals must  be  obtained  before  the  plan 
becomes  effective.  Including  those  of  Lock- 
heed's banks  and  other  creditors,  Lockheed's 
and  Textron's  Boards  of  Directors  and  share- 
holders and  various  government  agencies. 

Approval  of  the  plan  by  Textron  share- 
holders Is  not  required.  However,  Textron 
management  has  decided  that  your  approval 
will  be  an  essential  condition.  Accordingly, 
a  special  meeting  of  shareholders  will  be 
held  for  this  purpose,  probably  In  October. 
A  proxy  statement  describing  the  proposed 
transaction  in  detail  will  be  sent  to  share- 
holders of  record  well  In  advance  of  that 
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Mr.   President,   I 
Subcommittee  on 


Aging,  chaired  by 


c  of  Minneapolis, 
aged  is  one  of  the 


most  important  issues  facing  Congress 
today.  The  overriding  problem  that  Mr. 
MusKiE's  Subcommittjee  on  Health  Care 
of  the  Elderly  addressed  is  simply  that 
all  too  many  elderly  oersons  in  America 
cannot,  on  their  own,  afford  the  cost  of 
adequate  health  care.  We  must  not  con- 
tinue to  allow  spiralling  health  care 
costs,  and  gaps  in  insurance  coverage. 
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to  place  our  elderly  population  outside 
the  mainstream  of  our  health  care  sys- 
tem. We  must  protect  these  Americans 
from  the  financial  ruin  all  too  often  as- 
sociated with  a  major  illness  that  occurs 
so  commonly  with  age. 

Older  Americans  need  more  health 
care  but  at  the  same  time  they  have 
less  money,  in  comparison  with  other  age 
groups.  Therefore,  the  elderly  are  not 
able  to  utilize  the  full  range  of  health 
services  they  need.  They  are  economi- 
cally forced  to  wait  until  they  need  acute 
in-patient  hospital  care.  The  elderly  in 
America  are  further  discouraged  from 
obtaining  health  care  because  they  are 
concentrated  in  central  city  and  rural 
areas  that  are  geographicsdly  isolated 
from  health  service  areas. 

In  recent  years,  Congress  has  been  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  our  elderly  population.  The 
medicare  program  has  enabled  our  older 
citizens  to  obtain  some  basic  health  care, 
but  there  are  still  many  problems.  The 
average  medicare  patient  now  pays  more 
in  out-of-pocket  expenditures  for  health 
care  than  he  did  before  the  inception  of 
the  program. 

The  average  personal  health  care  cost 
for  the  aged  in  1973  was  $1,000,  but  the 
average  out-of-pocket  payment  was 
$276.  In  1969,  medicare  paid  46  percent 
of  their  health  bill,  but  today  it  pays  only 
42  percent.  This  decline  in  medicare's 
share  of  the  health  bill  of  the  aghig  is  a 
primary  problem  of  the  total  health  care 
picture  in  America  today.  We  must  do 
something  about  it.  I  hope  this  hearing 
and  the  experience  of  the  Minneapolis 
Age  and  Opportunity  Center  clinic  for 
the  elderly  will  help  generate  some  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  which  seems  to  be 
increasing  daily. 

I  am  proud  of  the  successes  that 
Minnesota  has  shown  in  providing  health 
care  for  the  aged.  The  senior  citizens' 
clinic  is  an  important  example  for  the 
entire  American  health  care  community. 
I  hope  the  Minneapolis  Age  and  Oppor- 
tunity Center  and  the  persormel  at  the 
Abbott  Northwestern  Hospital  keep  Con- 
gress informed  of  their  successes  and 
their  problems.  This  hearing  is  an  op- 
portunity to  generate  some  excellent 
solutions  to  the  health  problems  of  the 
aged  by  discussing  the  impressive  pro- 
gress of  the  Abbott-Northwestem/M  A  O 
Senior  Citizen's  Clinic. 

I  again  want  to  thank  all  of  my  friends 
from  Minnesota  for  sharing  their  experi- 
ences with  Senator  Mtjskie  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  Care 
of  the  Elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  the  Minnesota 
Senior  Citizens'  Clinic  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minnesota  Blue  Cross  SAm  To  Blacklist 

Clinic  pok  Elderly 

(By  Bradley  Graham) 

Physicians,  nurses  and  medical  center  ad- 
ministrators yesterday  accused  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  of  Minnesota  of  attempting  to 
frustrate  an  experimental  clinic  that  baa 
offered  virtually  free  health  care  to  old 
people. 


Since  November  the  Minneapolis  clinic,  in 
treating  elderly  persons  who  have  annual  In- 
comes below  $4,500,  has  said  It  would  ac- 
cept as  full  and  final  payment  only  what 
Medicare  will  provide — thus  sparing  the 
elderly  substantial  additional  out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

But  Blue  Cross,  which  determines  what 
Medicare  cases  are  compensable  In  Min- 
nesota, has  been  rejecting  many  of  the 
claims  of  those  treated  by  the  free  clinic, 
although  It  continues  to  pay  the  claims  of 
patients  who  receive  Identical  treatment  at 
other  centers. 

"They  are  making  it  very  difficult  to  sup- 
port quality  health  care,"  Lavetta  Pearson, 
director  of  the  clinic,  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee Investigating  health  care  for  the 
aged.  "It  Just  seems  unfair." 

The  cUnlc  Is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  Its 
kind  In  this  coimtry,  and  thousands  have 
already  registered  for  medical  attention, 
clinic  officials  reported.  The  overwhelming 
response  Indicates  Medicare  is  not  sufficient 
In  serving  the  health  care  needs  of  the  eld- 
erly, they  said. 

Blue  Cross,  however,  has  refused  to  go 
along,  and  has  told  the  clinic  It  does  not  ap- 
prove. The  minutes  of  a  recent  meeting  be- 
tween clinic  and  Blue  Cross  officials,  released 
yesterday,  quotes  a  Blue  Cross  supervisor  as 
admitting  that  the  clinic  has  been  black- 
listed. 

"We  (Blue  Cross)  are  being  discriminatory 
against  the  clinic  because  of  the  way  you 
are  set  up,"  Sharon  Blood,  supervisor  for  the 
Blue  Cross  Medical  Review  Team,  Is  quoted 
as  saying. 

The  CUnlc  has  been  "singled  out  because 
you  have  opened  your  arms  and  said  to 
everybody  come  to  us — we  will  take  care  of 
your  problems,"  she  said. 

According  to  the  minutes,  she  Indicated 
that  Blue  Cross  was  stunned  by  the  voliune 
of  claims  and  was  finding  It  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  claims  should  be  paid,  adding 
"It  was  almost  a  flip  of  the  coin"  In  decid- 
ing among  them. 

Blue  Cross  Is  scheduled  to  answer  the 
chEirges  before  the  subcommittee  today.  Sen. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D-Malne),  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  said  at  the  end  of  yester- 
day's hearing  that  "Blue  Cross  Is  left  In  a 
position  at  best  ambiguous." 

The  hearings  were  marked  by  earnest  and 
often  dramatic  testimony,  orchestrated  by 
the  clinic  sponsors — Abbott  Northwestern 
Hospital  and  the  Minneapolis  Age  and  Op- 
portunity Center — to  highlight  their  main 
point:  that  many  old  people  are  still  not 
seeking  the  medical  care  they  desperately 
need  because  they  cannot  afford  It. 

"These  are  not  Just  people  coming  in  with 
a  few  arthritic  pains,"  said  Daphne  Krause, 
executive  director  of  the  health  center.  She 
read  the  flies  of  several  patients  who  had 
been  treated  for  protruding  bladders,  frac- 
tures, heart  failures  and  other  serious  medi- 
cal problems. 

She  said  the  free  clinic  provides  the  low- 
cost  curative  and  preventive  care,  plus  th© 
guarantee  of  independence,  that  she  said 
are  lacking  In  Medicare. 


THE  POZNAN  UPRISING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in 
honoring  the  18th  anniversary  of  the 
heroic  Polish  uprising  in  Poznan  which 
sparked  a  resurgence  of  hope  and  strug- 
gle toward  freedom  and  independence. 

On  June  28,  1956,  the  courageous 
workers  in  Poznan  began  a  3 -day  upris- 
ing to  protest  deplorable  living  condi- 
tions, the  presence  of  Soviet  forces  and 
the  stifling  of  democratic  ideals  by  the 
Polish  Communist  Government.  The 
heroic  strikers  blocked  the  streets  of 


Poznan  chanting  "We  want  freedom"  be- 
fore storming  the  security  police  head- 
quarters and  the  Communist  Party 
Building. 

Inevitably,  the  Communist  rulers  sent 
in  armed  forces  to  crush  this  noble  up- 
rising. Yet  these  brave  Poles  continued, 
undaunted,  in  their  battle  for  freedom 
in  the  face  of  tanks  and  trained  in- 
fantry until  the  revolt  was  finally  sup- 
pressed on  June  30.  Casualties  were  esti- 
mated in  the  hundreds. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  these  tragic 
consequences,  the  Poznan  uprising  was 
not  in  vain.  The  Communist  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  grant  greater  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  to  increase  the 
autonomy  and  rights  of  various  people's 
coimcils.  These  councils,  in  turn,  initi- 
ated demands  for  greater  freedom  and 
democracy. 

The  Poznan  rebellion  is  but  one  shin- 
ing episode  of  many  in  the  history  of  a 
nation  deeply  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  independence.  The  Polish 
nation  has  struggled  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  the  last  35  years,  imder  the  op- 
pression of  first  the  Nazis  and  then  the 
Communists.  The  Poznan  uprising  re- 
newed and  strengthened  the  determina- 
tion of  this  nation  to  continue  its  historic 
crusade  against  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent over  217,000  Polish-Americans  in 
my  home  State  of  New  Jersey  who 
exemplify  the  love  of  dignity  and  free- 
dom foimd  in  their  heritage.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  Americans,  and  all  free- 
dom-loving people,  pay  tribute  to  the 
undying  dedication  of  the  Polish  nation 
to  democratic  ideals  on  this  anniversary 
of  the  Poznan  uprising. 


MEDICARE    BENEFITS   FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  of  this  week,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  held  hearings  focus- 
ing on  the  operation  of  a  unique  clinic 
being  operated  by  Abbott  Northwestern 
Hospital  in  eonjimction  with  the  Min- 
neapolis Age  and  Opportunity  Center. 
This  clinic  recently  began  offering  medi- 
cal services  to  low-income  Americans 
over  65,  accepting  medicare  reimburse- 
ments as  full  payment  for  services  ren- 
dered. This  operation  was  facilitated  by 
the  contributions  and  persontil  dedica- 
tion of  a  group  of  individuals,  associa- 
tions, and  private  corporations,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  limited  amount  of  Government 
grants. 

In  response  to  such  service  at  low  cost, 
the  clinic  was  flooded  with  patients  need- 
ing immediate  medical  care.  Whether  the 
onslaught  of  patients  was  due  to  a  large 
amount  of  aged  persons  who  had  been 
delaying  procuring  needed  medical  care 
because  they  could  not  afford  it,  or 
whether  the  patients  were  simply  com- 
ing to  the  clinic  because  it  was  cheaper 
than  anywhere  else,  has  not  been  con- 
clusively determined. 

The  testimony  presented  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Abbott  Northwestern 
Hospital  offers  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  situation  of  the  aged  per- 
son an  opportunity  once  again  to  examine 
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this  issue  with  more  clarity  and  percep- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  reaffirm  my  deep  and 
sincere  concern  for  the  health  care  of 
our  aged  persons.  Surely,  after  years  of 
productive  and  valuable  contribution  to 
society,  our  senior  citizens  desei-ve  and 
should  be  entitled  to  help  from  the 
greater  society  in  meeting  rising  living 
and  medical  costs. 

Equally  evident  is  the  unfortunate 
plight  of  many  of  our  senior  citizens  who, 
through  blunders  and  mistal:es  of  other 
segments  of  society,  are  caught  in  a 
position  where  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  remain  self-sustaining,  and  are  left 
with  little  or  no  recourse  to  procure  es- 
sential living  and  medical  needs.  This 
was  dramatically  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion at  the  recent  hearings.  It  is  a  trag- 
edy indeed  that  there  are  so  many  senior 
citizens  in  our  country  of  plenty  that  do 
not  have  adequate  access  to  the  proper 
medical  care. 

The  efforts  of  individuals  at  the  Ab- 
bott Clinic  who  have  so  freely  contrib- 
uted of  their  time  and  means,  without 
compensation,  to  help  the  aged  in  their 
community  is  significant.  Also  to  be  com- 
mended are  the  private  foundations  and 
associations  who  have  so  generously  con- 
tributed in  funding  the  operation.  We 
may  consider  this  an  excellent  example 
of  what  the  efforts  of  dedicated  private 
individuals  and  associations  can  accom- 
plish on  their  own  initiative  without  the 
mandating  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Although  pleased  to  view  these  efforts. 
I  am  somewhat  concerned  with  their 
recommendation  that  the  Federal  medi- 
care program  increase  Its  coverage  and 
scope  of  benefits  to  pay  for  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  senior  citizens'  medical  costs. 
Let  me  make  myself  clear:  I  agree  and 
wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  the  need  and 
worthiness  of  providing  health  care  to 
the  aged  population.  Such  a  cause  in- 
deed is  beyond  question.  However,  the 
method  of  providing  such  recompense 
and  aid  is  of  prime  concern  to  me. 

Traditionally,  it  has  been  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  the  family  to  provide 
for  and  take  care  of  its  aged.  The  family 
was  integrally  interested  and  personally 
concerned  with  its  aged,  as  the  ties  of 
blood  and  kinship  were  strong.  Each  in- 
dividual and  family  felt  a  responsibility 
to  repay  in  some  small  measure  the  many 
years  of  toil  and  sacrifice  their  parents 
or  grandparents  had  given. 

These  efforts  have  often  been  supple- 
mented by  private  individuals  and  local 
associations.  These  efforts  preserved  a 
unique  emotional  tie  between  the  aged 
and  the  younger  generation — one  of  love, 
respect,  and  trust. 

In  the  last  hundred  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  marked  departure  from  the  tra- 
ditional responsibility  for  the  aged.  As 
our  society  has  become  more  complex 
and  many  of  the  moral  values  have 
changed,  we  have  seen  more  and  more  of 
this  responsibility  shifted  from  individ- 
uals and  families  to  disinterested  third 
parties  such  as  the  Government.  What 
was  once  primarily  a  family,  individual 
and  local  responsibility  has  now,  by  de- 
fault, been  handed  over  to  the  Federal 
Government. 
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have  paid  the  full  nedical  costs  would 
have  cost  the  Federa  I  Government  $18.75 
billion.  Such  a  flgun  t  staggers  the  imag- 
ination. Taking  intj  account  inflation 
since  1971,  the  figiue  to  provide  needed 
medical  care  to  our  senior  citizens  at  a 
Federal  level  now  w<  uld  be  much  higher. 
The  fact  is  that  t  le  health  needs  of 
senior  citizens  are  unlimited,  and  will 
never  be  able  to  be  fi  lly  met  by  a  govern- 
ment hand-out  progi  am. 

The  task  is  one  of  herculean  propor- 
tions, and  may  be  be^-ond  the  capacity  of 
our  economy  to  sustain,  without  a  re- 
newed demonstration  of  personal  and 
family  commitment  to  help. 

In  a  period  when  [inflation  is  our  na- 
tion's number  one  pf-oblem,  and  is  prin- 
cipally caused  and  aggravated  by  spiral- 
ing  Government  expenditures,  I  find  it 
highly  irresponsible  to  propose  increas- 
ing to  unthinkable  proportions  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  F'ederal  budget  for 
health,  when  these  c<  sts  could  and  should 
be  met  at  State,  Iccal,  and  individual 
levels. 

Another  serious  problem  that  we 
should  consider  in  re  noving  the  financial 
barriers  is  the  sharp  increase  in  demand 
that  would  be  experienced  within  the 
health  system  if  it  w  ;re  suddenly  opened 
up  to  Increased  requests  for  health  care 
services.  If  the  experience  at  Abbott 
Northwestern  Hospi  al  were  duplicated 
all  over  the  country  when  medical  care 
was  offered  for  free,  i  :an  you  imagine  the 
turmoil  and  confusio  i  that  would  result? 
I  suggest  that  all  of  our  health  care  fa- 
cilities would  be  inundated  with  de- 
mands for  health  cire,  legitimate  and 
imagined,  far  beyoi  d  our  capacity  to 
provide  it.  Such  a  situation  would  have 
no  other  result  than  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ence of  1965  when  m(  dical  prices  sharply 
Increased  as  the  dismand  heavily  ex- 
ceeded the  supply  of  medical  facilities. 

Many  physicians  noted  that  as  the  de- 
mands upon  their  tiaie  increased  as  the 
patient  load  became:  greater,  they  were 
forced  to  spend  less  time  with  each  pa- 
tient. In  order  to  asstxre  that  the  patient 
had  been  diagnosec  properly,  and  to 
protect  himself  fron  malpractice  suits, 
the  doctor  often  ord<  red  various  labora- 
tory and  X-ray  test;.  These  tests  were 
not  always  necessary,  but  to  "be  safe," 
they  were  requested. 

As  the  financial  b  irrlers  are  lowered, 
the  doctor  becomes  i  urther  and  further 
inundated  with  pi  tients  demanding 
care.  Of  course,  he  cannot  continue  to 
supply  the  same  quality  of  care  as  before. 
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care. 

Mr.  President,  thei  e  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that,  when  mec  ical  services  are  of- 
fered at  low  cost  or  f o  r  free,  most  individ- 
uals, whether  they  ai-e  actually  delaying 
going  to  the  doctor  b(  cause  of  limited  re- 
sources, or  whether  ±iey  are  just  going 
some  place  where  th  ;y  will  have  to  pay 
more,  will  opt  for  the  cheaper  of  the 
two  alternatives.  I  aispect  that  this  is 
what  happened  in  Mijinesota. 

Without  demeaning  or  ignoring  the 
need  for  providing  nledical  care  for  our 
senior  citizens,  then,  ttet  me  suggest  that 
we  turn  from  furthei"  Federal  responsi- 
bility in  this  area  anfl  encourage  private 
and  local  efforts. 

Numerous  instancas  have  shown  that 
private  and  State  eflorts  to  provide  for 
the  elderly  can  be  successful.  These  ef- 
forts should  be  expanded  and  encour- 
aged by  Federal  policj. 

It  is  of  great  inter^t  to  know  the  ex- 
tent of  such  efforts  as  represented  by  pri- 
vate philanthropic  ,  contributions  to 
health  care.  During  1973.  $3.98  billion 
was  contributed  by  p  ivate  philanthropy 
for  health  and  hosp  tals,  about  4  per- 
cent of  total  health  spending,  and  about 
19  percent  of  private,  bonproflt  construc- 
tion costs.  A  statistical  report  prepared 
for  the  American  Association  of  Fund- 
Raising  Counsel,  presenting  figures  on  84 
fundraising  campaigns  shows  contribu- 
tions totaling  $183,500,849.  Goal  attain- 
ments ranged  from  210.8  percent  of  a 
$250,000  goal  to  58  percent  of  a  $1.5  mil- 
lion goal.  Corporations  accounted  for 
37.9  percent  of  the  total  raised;  other 
individuals  accounted  for  16.3  percent, 
and  foundations  for  15.1  percent. 

Of  particular  note]  is  that  of  244,680 
gifts,  242,000  were  gillts  of  $5,000  or  less. 
In  32  instances  the  largest  gift  was  made 
by  a  corporation  or  financial  institution; 
in  11  instances  by  an  Individual  or  fam- 
ily; in  10  instances  by  a  foundation  and 
in  6  instances  by  a  hospital  auxiliary 
organization. 

Of  supreme  importance  to  me  is  that 
in  these  fund-raising  campaigns.  33.513 
volunteer  workers  wer ;  involved. 

The  figures  are  sign  iflcant,  for  it  shows 
that  the  principle  ofi  private  and  local 
responsibility  for  philanthropic  contri- 
butions is  not  lost.  I  assert  that  this  is 
what  we  ought  to  er  courage.  Surely  if 
such  efforts  were  e:T>anded  we  could 
deal  much  more  eflectively  with  the 
problems  of  our  senior  citizens. 

A  proposal  which  shows  real  under- 
standing of  the  basic  Issues  involved  Is 
that  made  by  William  Buckley  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  seveitil 
months  ago.  Mr.  Buclley,  the  noted  col- 
umnist, proposed  that 

The  burden  of  the  r  onprofesslonal  work 
done  In  behalf  of  the  agi  sd  should  be  done  by 
young  men  and  women  graduated  from  high 
school,  during  one  year  before  matriculating 
at  college  .  .  .  The  experience  woiild  re- 
mind young  people  at  ai  i  Impressionable  age 
of  the  nature  of  genuine,  himianltarlan 
service,  which  Is  the  dlj  i-Lnterested  personal 
act  of  kindness,  administered  by  one  Indi- 
vidual directly  to  another  Individual  .  .  . 
The  opportunity  Is  great  for  inltutlve  from 
the  private  sector. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Buckley's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  such  a 
policy  would  return  us  to  a  realization 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  and 
local  association  to  provide  help  for  the 
elderly.  It  would  inculcate  among  our 
people  a  sincere  interest  of  love,  trust, 
and  appreciation  for  the  senior  membei'S 
of  society.  And  that  is  the  basis  for  sin- 
cere community  efforts  to  help  them  pro- 
cure needed  medical  care. 

Let  me  refer  to  just  one  more  example 
from  my  home  State  of  Wyoming.  This 
is  the  exciting  story  of  Eileen  Hunter,  of 
Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.,  who  has  played  such 
an  important  role  in  the  construction, 
operation,  and  expansion  of  the  St. 
John's  Hospital  there.  St.  John's  Hospital 
has  just  completed  an  expansion  that 
adds  six  semiprivate  rooms,  a  physical 
therapy  department  and  a  nurses'  sta- 
tion. The  project  was  begun  over  a  year 
ago  and  reflects  the  continuing  commit- 
ment of  Eileen  Hunter  and  the  public 
response  her  altruism  stimulates. 

Noting  that  the  nursing  home  facility 
might  be  phased  out  due  to  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  acute  care  patients,  during  1973 
Mrs.  Hunter  raised  the  initial  $50,000  of 
the  total  $150,000  for  the  expansion.  She 
then  spearheaded  the  drive  to  make  up 
the  full  amount.  When  asked  an  approxi- 
mate total  of  her  hospital  donations 
Eileen  replies — with  typical  Eileen  Hun- 
ter style — 

If  I  can  afford  to  give  a  lot  and  another 
can  afford  to  give  a  dollar,  then  we're  even. 

While  the  contributions  of  Mrs.  Hunter 
and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  were  para- 
digms of  philanthropy  at  Its  best,  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  working  men  and  wom- 
en of  Jackson  Hole,  by  pledging 
amounts  of  only  a  few  dollars  per  month 
over  a  period  of  years  persuaded  the 
board  of  St.  John's  that  it  could  build 
the  new  hospital  facilities. 

I  submit  that  this  is  the  type  of  thing 
we  ought  to  consider.  While  the  sustained 
dedication  Mrs.  Hunter  exhibits  is  un- 
common, I  suspect  that  through  some 
formal  encouragement  such  efforts  could 
become  much  more  common  and  effec- 
tive in  carrying  the  burden  of  providing 
help  to  our  senior  citizens. 

It  is  the  principle  of  this  issue  that  Is 
most  important— that  individuals  and 
private  entities  become  active  and  in- 
volved in  charitable  support  and  contri- 
butions. It  is  far  better  for  individuals 
to  recognize  their  responsibility  to  help 
their  neighbor  than  to  shirk  the  respon- 
sibility or  abdicate  it  to  the  government. 
Disinterested,  third-party  intermediary 
government  roles  will  never  match  per- 
sonal efforts  based  on  sincere  concern 
^"°™ot;ivated  by  love,  trust,  and  respect. 

Demands  for  the  expansion  of  govern- 
mental programs  of  medicare  and  medi- 
caid would  be  sharply  reduced  if  private 
individuals,  associations,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, to  the  extent  of  their  abilities, 
would  take  care  ofthelr  f amUies,  kin,  and 
the  underprivileged. 
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The  political  advantage  to  be  had  by 
supporting  far-reaching,  comprehensive 
benefit  programs  for  the  aged  are  great. 
But  in  this  Instance,  in  all  good  faith  and 
candor,  I  must  defer  the  responsibility  to 
your  State  and  local  governments,,  and 
private  individuals  and  associations.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  hold  out  false 
promises  that  may  never  be  met,  and  will 
surely  result  in  further  discontent  and 
distrust  of  our  public  officials  by  all  our 
people. 

Exhibit  1 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News.  Mar.  21, 

1974] 

A  Union  of  the  Young  and  the  Old 

(By  WUliam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

I  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  excruciating 
problem  of  the  aged,  and  how  It  grows  worse. 

Simultaneous  with  the  Increase  in  the  aged 
is  the  Increase  in  the  college  population.  That 
population  In  1930  was  1.1  mllUon.  In  1970. 
8.4  million. 

It  is  my  proposal  that  the  burden  of  the 
nonprofessional  work  done  In  behalf  of  the 
£iged  should  be  done  by  young  men  and 
women  graduated  from  high  school,  during 
one  year  before  matriculating  at  college.  The 
idea  of  public  service  of  some  kind  or  another 
by  the  citizenry  has  frequently  been  pro- 
posed. There  has  been  an  Instinctive  coolness 
towards  the  Idea  primarily  because  of  the 
conscrlptlve  feel  of  it:  The  suggestion  that 
government  require  anyone  to  do  anything 
of  a  philanthropic  character  tends  to  put  one 
off,  and  for  reasons  not  by  any  means  all  bad. 
The  opportunity  is  great  for  Initiative  from 
the  private  sector. 

I  envision  a  statement  by  the  trustees  of 
the  10  top-rated  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities In  the  United  States  In  which  it  Is 
given  as  common  policy  that  beginning  in 
the  fall  semester  of  1976  (to  pick  a  year  far 
enough  away  to  permit  planning,  soon 
enough  to  generate  excitement) ,  no  one  ac- 
cepted Into  the  freshman  class  will  be  ma- 
triculated until  after  he  has  passed  one  year 
In  public  service.  I  say  public  service  because 
If  the  plan  were  very  widely  adopted,  there 
would  be  more  young  help  available  than 
could  be  absorbed  in  the  nursing  'homes 
alone.  There  are  many  other  ways  In  which 
the  young  could  be  used.  As  guards  In  the 
grade  schools.  Just  to  give  a  single  example 
(there  are  1.700  auxiliaries  In  the  New  York 
schools  alone),  but  for  convenience  I  dwell 
on  the  care  of  the  aged. 

As  regards  the  financing,  it  would  be  re- 
quired only  that  the  government  e.xclude  this 
category  of  volunteers  from  the  provisions  of 
the  minimum  wage.  Otherwise  the  economic 
advantage  would  substantially  dissipate.  The 
nursing  homes  would  of  course  provide  board 
and  pocket  money  (mostly,  the  volunteers 
could  continue  to  live  at  home).  In  the  un- 
usual case  where  the  18-year-old  is  helping 
to  support  his  own  family,  the  college  could 
either  suspend  the  requirement  or  concert 
with  foundations  to  find  ways  to  permit  the 
young  volunteers  to  eke  out  the  year. 

The  colleges  would  take  the  position  that 
they  desire.  In  matriculating  freshmen,  an 
earnest  of  public  concern,  and  extra-aca- 
demic experience  of  a  useful  kind.  The  In- 
tervention of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  18- 
year-olds  Into  the  lives  of  the  aged  would 
serve  more  than  merely  the  obvious  purposes 
of  cleaning  the  rooms  and  pushing  the  wheel- 
chairs and  washing  the  dishes.  It  would 
mean,  for  the  aged,  continuing  contact  with 
young  spirited  people  In  their  most  effusive 
years. 

For  the  youth  It  would  mean  several  things. 
It  would  postpone  by  a  year  their  matricula- 
tion at  college.  College  administrators  are  all 
but  unanimous  In  their  conviction  that  an 
older  student,  one  year,  rather  than  freshly 
graduated,  from  high  school  gets  more  out 


of  college.  The  experience  would,  moreover. 
Interrupt  the  Inertlal  commitment  to  more- 
and-more  education,  and  some  of  the  less 
strongly  motivated,  the  rhythm  having  been 
broken,  would  probably  elect  not  to  go  on  to 
college. 

Tile  experience — partlciUarly  because  of  the 
voluntary  aspect  of  It — would  remind  young 
people  at  an  Impressionable  age  of  the  na- 
ture of  genuine,  humanitarian  service,  which 
Is  the  disinterested  personal  art  of  kindness, 
administered  by  one  Individual  directly  to 
another  individual.  And  the  experience  would 
touch  the  young,  temperamentally  Impatient 
with  any  thought  of  the  other  end  of  the  life 
cycle,  with  the  reality  of  old  age;  with  the 
human  side  of  the  detritus  whose  ecological 
counterparts  have  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied fashionable  attention  in  recent  years. 
Their  capacity  to  give  pleasure  to  others, 
without  the  stimulant  of  sex.  or  the  pressure 
of  the  peer  group,  or  the  sense  of  family  obli- 
gation, or  the  lure  of  economic  reward,  could 
not  help  but  reinforce  the  best  Instincts  of 
American  youth,  and  these  Instincts  ar«  un- 
stimulated at  our  peril. 

What  it  might  provide  for  society  as  a 
whole,  this  union  of  young  and  old.  Is,  Just 
possibly,  the  reestabllshment  of  a  lost  cir- 
cuit: of  spirit,  and  affection,  and  under- 
standing. 

NEEDED  REFORMS  IN  OUR  HEALTH 
CARE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUTvTPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
urgent  need  for  health  care  reform  in 
America  is  evident  to  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  time  that  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  ability  to  pay  or  geographic 
location,  should  be  able  to  obtain  ade- 
quate medical  care. 

The  tremendous  advances  in  medical 
technology  must  be  made  available  to  all 
of  our  citizens.  We  must  not  continue  to 
allow  spiraling  health  care  costs  to  out- 
price  good  health  care.  We  must  protect 
Americans  from  the  financial  ruin  all 
too  often  associated  with  a  major  ill- 
ness. 

Recently.  I  had  the  distinct  privilege 
to  address  the  graduating  class  of  Hen- 
nepin County  School  of  Nursing  in  Min- 
neapolis about  the  health  care  situation 
in  America,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
these  thoughts  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  commencement 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remabks  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Nothing  could  please  me  more  than  to  be 
here  with  you  on  this  most  Important  day. 
I  would  like  to  thank  WUUam  Kreykes  and 
the  Hennepin  County  General  Hospital 
School  of  Niu-sing  for  extending  their  gra- 
cious Invitation  to  me. 

All  of  you  are  entering  a  crucially  im- 
portant field  In  which  there  Is  a  tremendoxis 
need  for  more  personnel.  Hennepin  County 
General  Hospital  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  training  you,  and  I  am  saddened  that 
you  will  be  Its  last  graduating  class. 

I  understand  that  since  this  program's  In- 
ception In  1947.  seven  hundred  and  six 
nurses.  Including  yourselves,  will  have  re- 
ceived diplomas.  Of  course,  clinical  experi- 
ence for  students  from  other  Institutions 
still  will  be  learned  at  Hennepin  for  «^le- 
glate-based  associate  degrees  and  baccalau- 
reate degree  programs.  For  this  we  wee  grate- 
ful. 

The  shortage  of  trained  nurses  becomes 
more  crucial  every  year.  This  shortage  ex- 
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tends  through  Minnesota  and  the  whole 
country.  In  fact,  the  latest  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  statistics  show  that  we 
need  157,000  registered  nurses.  This  acute 
nursing  shortage  will  affect  you  as  soon  as 
you  start  working,  as  It  adversely  affects  the 
entire  health  care  delivery  system. 

There  are  nearly  20,000  registered  nurses 
here  In  Minnesota,  over  6,000  licensed  prac- 
tical nurses  and  almost  12,500  nursing  aides 
and  orderlies.  One-third  of  these  are  meet- 
ing patients'  needs  In  our  hospitals. 

Nurses  perform  an  invaluable  service  to 
those  who  need  medical  assistance.  With  all 
the  furor  about  health  care  these  days,  more 
of  us  should  realize  that  nurses  have  a  very 
crucial  role  to  play  In  utilizing  services. 
Forty-six  percent  of  all  health  care  person- 
nel— by  far  the  largest  component  of  the 
nation's  health  manpower — are  made  up  of 
nurses'  aides  and  orderlies. 

You  are  called  upon  dally  to  administer 
and  assist  with  the  latest  breakthroughs  In 
medical  technology,  while  remaining  a  com- 
passionate and  calm  human  being,  some- 
times In  the  face  of  great  pressure  and 
tragedy. 

Tremendous  strides  have  been  made 
through  the  efforts  of  dedicated  health  pro- 
fessionals like  yourselves  In  prevention  and 
treatment  of  Illness,  Injury,  and  disability. 
Despite  this,  and  despite  the  fact  that  many 
Americans  receive  excellent  health  care  at 
prices  they  can  afford,  far  too  many  of  our 
people  remain  outside  or  on  the  periphery 
of  our  nation's  health  care  system. 

The  best  medical  care  America  presently 
has  to  offer  may  still  be  the  best  In  the 
world.  Why  do  you  think  bo  many  ailing 
kings  and  potentates  frequently  come  to  otir 
famous  medical  centers?  Yet  many  of  the 
standard  health  statistics  comparing  the 
United  States  with  other  industrialized  na- 
tions suggest  that  something  is  very  much 
amiss. 

Why  do  we  rank  ISth  in  infant  mortality? 

Why  do  wo  rank  12th  in  life  expectancy 
among  females  and  27th  among  males? 

A  single  example  will  highlight  the  mortal 
meaning  of  these  figures.  If  the  n.S.  infant 
death  rate  last  year  bad  been  proportional 
to  Sweden's,  50,000  fewer  babies  would  have 
died  in  this  cotmtry. 

Such  figures  tell  ua  much  about  Oiir 
peculiarly  destructive  way  of  life — our  dietary 
habits,  our  air  pollution,  our  lack  of  regular 
exercise,  our  emotional  pressures. 

But  by  now  nearly  everyone  recognizes 
that  the  system  Itself  Is  also  to  blame. 

A  large  portion  of  Americans  are  saying 
that  medical  services  are  unaffordable  or  un- 
obtainable, and  that  the  practitioners  are 
frequently  unaccountable. 

Americans  are  disturbed  with  the  cost  of 
health  care.  In  1973,  $441.00  was  paid  out  for 
health  services  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  nation— over  91.4  billion  dol- 
lars, and  fully  7.7  percent  of  our  entire  Gross 
National  Product.  Me<lical  costs  rose  more 
than  81  percent  from  1960  through  February, 
1974,  over  one-third  faster  than  the  rise  In 
consumer  prices  as  a  whole. 

The  staggering^  increases  in  the  cost  of 
medical  care,  and  the  failure  of  public  and 
private  health  programs  to  keep  up  with 
them,  has  caused  great  hardship  for  millions 
of  Americans.  Health  insurance  today  covers 
only  37  percent  of  each  consumer  dollar 
spent  on  medical  care  in  the  country.  The 
remainder  mxist  come  out  of  his  or  her 
pocket. 

Another  disturbing  fact  Is  the  continuing 
critical  health  manpower  shortage  In  our 
country. 

Unbelievable  as  it  Is,  many  central  city 
and  rural  areas  in  the  United  States  have 
fewer  doctors  and  nurses  per  person  than 
many  Latin  American  countries,  and  some 
doctor-to-people  ratios  in  these  areas  are 
comparable  to  those  found  In  India  and 
Bangladesh. 
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Doctors,  like  all  entrepreneurs,  tend  to 
cluster  where  the  nsoney  is,  therefore  short- 
changing large  areaa  In  America.  The  state  of 
Mississippi,  for  instance,  has  only  82  phy- 
sicians for  every  100,000  persons,  compared 
to  371  physicians  for  every  100,000  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  At  last  count,  some  5,000  towns 
in  130  counties  throughout  the  nation  had 
no  doctor  at  all. 

A  1965  study  of  ]|,500  towns  and  cities  in 
the  upper-Mldwestt  found  two-thirds  of 
those  communltlesi  doctorless;  200  other 
cities  were  down  to  dnly  one  doctor,  and  more 
often  than  not  he  vlfis  In  his  60s  or  70s. 

The  pattern  is  rej  eated  in  countless  urban 
ghettoes.  Albuquentue  has  250  physicians 
per  100,000  populat  on  overall,  but  Its  Chl- 
cano  and  Indian  section  has  only  three 
physicians  per  20<  ,000.  Boston's  RoKbury 
district  hasn't  a  sligle  pediatrician.  Wash- 
ington Park,  another  huge  Boston  ghetto, 
has  just  seven  do<tors,  and  their  average 
age  is  66. 

More  must  be  d(  ne  to  correct  these  In- 
tolerable inequities. 

We  cannot  contlr  ue  to  accept  the  ration- 
alization of  this  slti  lation  as  an  unfortunate 
by-product  of  free  e  aterprise. 

Because  of  the  continuing  health  care 
manpower  shortaget  and  maldistribution,  in- 
creasing numbers  )f  nxirses  are  assuming 
broader  roles  in  he  ilth  care.  Nurses  are  as- 
suming greater  rea  jonsibilltles  In  commu- 
nity mental  healtli  centers,  school  needs, 
home  health  needs}  in  maternal  and  child 
health,  and  in  the  (4»re  of  the  chronically  111. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
briefly  about  two  areas  of  special  concern 
to  me,  and  in  which  I  have  proposed  specific 
care  of  the  chronica:  ly  111. 

Even  more  serioui  than  the  general  short- 
age and  maldlstrlUutlon  of  medical  man- 
power Is  the  critical  scarcity  of  medical  per- 
sonnel providing  Primary  health  care  to 
children.  T 

More  than  1,600  ciiuntles  with  over  23  mil- 
lion people  do  not  have  a  single  active  resi- 
dent pediatrician.    I 

It  was  very  dlstunblng  for  me  to  learn  Just 
how  many  children  either  have  not  visited 
a  physician  or  do  sp  far  too  infrequently  to 
receive  adequate  health  care. 

A  recent  study  repealed  that  18.7  percent  of 
all  children  up  to  i  years  old  and  39.2  per- 
cent of  the  childrei  6  to  16  years  of  age  had 
not  seen  a  physlcl  in  In  the  year  prior  to 
the  study. 

Obviously  sometl  Ing  needs  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  access  to  good  health  care  for 
our  children. 

I  have  introduce*  the  ChUd  and  Maternal 
Health  Care  Extens  on  Act  to  help  solve  this 
serious  problem. 

It  would  signal  the  initiation  of  a  new 
child  and  maternal  health  care  policy  for  the 
United  States.  It  w  )uld  authorize  a  program 
guaranteeing  that  ill  Infants,  children,  and 
pregnant  women  vlthout  regard  to  their 
place  of  residence  o  ■  family  Income,  will  have 
equal  access  to  mei  Ileal  diagnosis,  screening, 
and  comprehensive  medical  care. 

Among  other  thl  igs  this  bill  would: 

Establish  mobile  health  care  facilities  In 
physician  shortags  counties  across  the 
nation; 

Authorize  an  ex\  enslve  program  of  grants 
to  institutions  of  h  igher  learning,  specifically 
for  the  training  a  r  pediatric  nurse  practi- 
tioners; and 

Provide  a  numb<  r  of  new  programs  to  as- 
sure that  children  luffering  from  life-threat- 
ening and  catastrc  phlc  illnesses  will  receive 
needed  medical  cai  b,  regardless  of  their  par- 
ents' income. 

A  second  area  de  nanding  urgent  attention 
Is  the  treatment  of  the  chronically  111. 

Today,  over  700  OOO  Americans  are  long- 
term  hospital  pat!(  nts,  and  over  one  million 
more  are  patients  Ln  nursing  homes.  In  ad- 
dition, almost  20  i  tilllon  people  who  are  not 
In  Institutions  ha  re  disabilities  severe  en- 
ough to  restrict  o:   prohibit  major  activities. 
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At  present,  we  do 
slve,  humane,  and  dost-effectlve  system  to 
meet  the  health  caie  needs  of  chronically 
111  or  disabled  persons.  Such  a  system  m\ut 
be  developed  in  fairs  ess  to  these  people  and 
in  order  to  remove  a  severe  burden  from  our 
hosplt£il  facilities.     J 

For  this  reason,  i  have  proposed  enact- 
ment of  the  Natloiial  Chronicare  Demon- 
stration Center  Act  qf  1974. 

Basically,  this  proposal  would  provide 
grants  for  the  development  of  programs  of- 
fering a  compreheD4ve  range  of  services  to 
the  chronically  ill  fesldents  of  areas  with 
different  needs  and  health  care  capabilities. 

More  specifically,  SEW  would  make  grants 
to  a  limited  number  of  community  chroni- 
care health  centers  $ervlng  rural,  suburban, 
and  urban  populations.  These  projects  would 
then  be  closely  monitored  and  evaluated  for 
the  lessons  they  m^ght  provide  for  othw 
similar  communltlesi 

I  believe  we  need  jthls  legislation  and  the 
answers  It  can  provide.  And  we  need  the  an- 
swers Just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
them. 

There  Is  another  pressing  issue  affecting 
nurses  and  facing  Cpngress  this  month,  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  The  Public  Health 
Service  Act  authorisations  originally  were 
in  June  30,  1973,  but 
T  fiscal  year  until  June 
rell  over  a  dozen  major 
ms  are  due  to  expire 


supposed  to  expire 
were  extended  anot: 
30,  1974.  Therefore, 
Federal  health  pro| 
this  month. 

Although  there  hi 
introduced  to  extem 


been  major  legislation 
these  programs — most 
notably  by  Congressijian  Rogers  In  the  House 
and  Senator  Kennecjy  in  the  Senate — noth- 
ing substantive  has  been  signed  into  law 
yet.  Many  of  these  programs  directly  affect 
the  nursing  profeesibns  and  provide  a  sub- 
stantial Federal  firknclal  input  into  our 
health  care  system. 

I  woiild  like  to  tmentlon  one  provision 
which  Is  of  direct  cobcern  to  me  and  should 
be  of  concern  to  you.  Title  vm  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Is  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  nurses.         1 

Its  provisions  are  aesigned  to  meet  some  of 
the  most  pressing  n^eds  in  niu'slng,  includ- 
ing the  need  for  mote  nurses,  more  teachers 
In  schools  of  nursing,  education  programs  to 
expand  the  qualifications  of  nurses  for  pri- 
mary care  responsibilities,  and  accelerated 
activity  to  recruit  persons  v»lth  nursing 
potential  Into  the  profession. 

Some  of  you  her©  today  have  received  yovi 
training  through  (ovirses  provided  under 
Title  vm.  The  accelerated  courses  especial- 
ly were  designed  to  allow  an  individual  to 
receive  his  or  her  accreditation  with  the 
least  possible  finanslal  burden  and  In  the 
least  amount  of  tim(  i. 

This  program  nee  Is  to  bo  continued.  Last 
year's  budget  requeft  by  the  Administration 
proposed  to  cut  bick  on  this  Important 
health  program.  Ths  year's  request  Is  more 
frugal  and  stringer  t  than  last  year.  Con- 
gress must  keep  on  the  vanguard  and  press 
for  adequate  fundln  ;  for  the  medical  profes- 
sions and  especially  the  nursing  profession. 
I  will  fight  with  ill  my  power  to  prevent 
a  further  erosion  1 1  health  programs  such 
as  Title  VIII  by  an  indifferent  Administra- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  would  ike  to  discuss  with  you 
briefly  one  of  the  m  ast  Important  Issues  fac- 
ing Congress  and  Vmerlca  today — national 
health  Insurance. 

The  urgent  need  for  reform  Is  evident  to 
all  of  us. 

I:  Is  time  that  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
ability  to  pay  or  gea  graphic  location,  are  able 
to  obtain  adequate  medical  care. 

I  have  been  attempting  to  deal  with  this 
most  vjrgent  health  need  of  our  population 
for  25  years. 

In  1949,  I  Introdiced  my  first  health  In- 
surance bill  in  the   Jenate.  Finally,  in  1964.  a 
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revised  version  of  that  legislation  was  en- 
acted as  the  Medicare  program. 

Medicare,  and  now  the  Medicaid  health 
program,  have  enabled  those  most  in  need  of 
assistance — the  elderly  and  the  poor — to  ob- 
tain some  health  care.  But  the  average  Med- 
icare patient  now  pays  more  out-of-pocket 
expenditures  for  health  care  than  he  did  be- 
fore the  inception  of  the  program. 

Many  poor  persons  and  the  aged  are  un- 
able to  meet  either  the  Federal  or  State  elig- 
ibility requirements  for  these  medical  in- 
surance programs.  For  a  person  on  the  Med- 
icaid rolls,  the  State  of  residence  is  the  sin- 
gle most  Important  factor  determining  the 
scope  of  coverage  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
While  some  States  have  generous  benefits 
packages  and  eligibility  criteria,  other  poorer 
states  offer  a  more  limited  scope  of  services 
and  have  restricted  the  size  of  their  Medi- 
caid population. 

The  time  for  reform  is  now,  not  only  for 
the  elderly  and  the  poor,  but  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  support  the  en- 
actment of  a  comprehensive  national  health 
Insurance  plan  as  I  did  over  25  years  ago. 

The  Senate  now  has  before  it  tliree  pro- 
posals which  are  providing  the  basis  for  the 
health  Insurance  debate.  These  are  the  Ken- 
nedy-Mills bill,  the  Administration  proposal 
and  the  Long-Rlblcoff  bill. 

No  one  can  predict  today  the  exact  details 
of  the  national  health  insurance  plan  that 
will  be  enacted.  But  one  thing  Is  certain :  We 
will  have  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram that  goes  well  beyond  anything  the 
government  has  done  In  the  health  field  in 
the  past — ^and  we  will  have  It  soon. 

I  hope  Its  basic  features  will  be  the  result 
of  counsel  and  advice  from  professionals  In 
the  health  care  field,  like  you  of  this  grad- 
uating class. 

Whatever  plan  is  adopted  it  must  conform 
with  three  basic  principles: 

1.  That  every  American  must  be  treated 
equally  in  having  access  to  quality  health 
care. 

2.  That  comprehensive  health  care  serv- 
ices must  be  readily  available  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

3.  That  government  has  a  direct  respon- 
sibility In  seeing  to  it  that  these  services 
Will  be  provided  and  that  these  objectives 
wUl  be  met. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that  we 
really  need  the  help  of  medical  professionals 
like  you.  I  am  proud  of  your  successes  here 
at  Hennepin — you  are  an  Important  part  of 
America's  health  service.  I  hope  you  keep  in 
mind  that  adequate  health  care  Is  a  right 
of  every  American  and  that  you  play  a  cru- 
cial role  In  making  sure  that  Americans  re- 
ceive the  best  possible  health  care. 

In  your  professional  work  in  the  coming 
years,  I  ask  all  of  you  to  keep  in  mind  the 
wisdom  of  the  old  proverb  which  says: 

"He  who  has  health,  has  hope. 
He  who  has  hope,  has  everything." 


DEVELOPING  CONSENSUS  ON  CRIM- 
INAL JUSTICE  DATA  BANK  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  since  Jan- 
uary of  1974  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  has  been  working  on  crim- 
inal justice  data  banks  legislation.  Hear- 
ings were  held  in  March  of  this  year  on 
two  bills:  One,  introduced  by  me, 
S.  2963,  and  the  other  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Hruska  on  behalf  of  the  Justice 
Department,  S.  2964.  Since  that  time 
members  of  my  staff,  Senator  Hruska's 
staff,  and  the  Justice  Department  have 
been  attempting  to  draft  a  compromise 
provision  reflecting  some  of  the  ideas 
expre.ssed  at  the  subcommittee  hearings. 


and  taking  into  account  the  concerns 
expressed  by  FBI  Director  Kelley  and 
other  law  enforcement  ofBcials. 

I  understand  from  members  of  my 
staff  that  negotiations  have  gone  quite 
well.  Two  developments  have  come  to 
my  attention  which  suggest  further  sup- 
port for  some  of  the  concepts  contained 
in  S.  2963  and  S.  2964. 

First  is  a  resolution  passed  by  the  most 
recent  National  Governor's  Conference 
in  Seattle,  Wash.  The  resolution  urges 
enactment  of  Federal  legislation  con- 
taining many  of  the  same  elements  as 
S.  2963  and  S.  2964.  I  was  pleased  to 
note  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  Governor's  Conference  be- 
lieves that  any  Federal  legislative  solu- 
tion "should  expressly  provide  for  full 
participation  by  States  in  the  develop- 
ment and  promulgation  of  regulations 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  act." 

S.  2963  would  create  a  new  Federal 
State  Board  for  development  of  policy 
on  criminal  justice  data  banks  which  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  conference's 
position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  10 
of  this  year  the  FBI  promulgated  a  new 
policy  regulating  the  dissemination  of 
arrest  records  to  banks  and  other  non- 
criminal justice  agencies. 

Efifective  July  1  of  this  year  the  FBI 
will  only  disseminate  records  to  non- 
criminal justice  agencies  if  the  arrests 
appearing  on  the  record  contain  a  final 
disposition.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  would  be  records  indicating  an  ar- 
rest which  is  less  than  1  year  old.  This 
policy  is  a  recognition  by  the  Biu-eau 
that  dissemination  of  incomplete  arrest 
records  could  be  prejudicial  to  persons 
applying  for  jobs  or  licenses.  This  is  only 
one  more  indication  of  Director  Kelley's 
efforts  to  attempt  to  protect  the  rights 
and  reputations  of  innocent  persons 
whose  records  are  maintained  by  the 
FBI.  Although  the  policy  does  not  go 
quite  as  far  as  S.  2963,  I  do  believe  the 
Bureau  should  be  congratulated  on  its 
efforts.  I  believe  that  only  conviction  rec- 
ords should  be  made  available  to  non- 
criminal justice  agencies  except  perhaps 
in  circumstances  where  a  charge  is  still 
pending  for  less  than  a  year.  However  I 
do  believe  that  this  policy  is  an  impor- 
tant new  development.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Direc- 
tor's letter  to  all  fingerprint  contributors 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U5.  Department  of  Justice, 
Pedeeal  BtjREAD  OP  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  10, 1974. 
Letter  to  All  Fingerprint  Contrxbutors 
Re  FBI  Identification  services 

non-federal  applicant  FiNGERPRnrr  program 
change  in  dissemination  policy 
Dear  Sir:  My  associates  in  the  FBI  and  I 
are  dedicated  to  the  continuance  of  our  iden- 
tification services  to  our  fingerprint  con- 
trT     2»8.  At  the  same  time  we  recognise  our 


responsibility  to  insure  that  arrest  informa- 
tion is  disseminated  under  procediu'es  which 
will  minimize  possible  inequities  and  will  be 
fair  to  everyone  concerned.  It  is  my  strong 
conviction  that  arrest  Information  in  our 
Identification  Division  files  should  be  made 
available  to  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
law  enforcement  purposes  without  restric- 
tion. There  will  be  no  change  In  our  dis- 
semination procedures  for  law  enforcement 
purposes.  We  have  concluded,  however,  that 
because  of  recent  court  cases,  pending  Fed- 
eral legislation,  and  as  a  result  of  our  own 
experience  that  a  change  is  Imperative  with 
reference  to  the  dissemination  of  arrest  in- 
formation disseminated  In  connection  with 
fingerprints  processed  for  FederaUy  char- 
tered or  Insured  banking  Institutions  and  for 
state  and  local  agencies  for  employment  and 
licensing  purposes,  pvirsuant  to  Public  Law 
92-544.  Therefore,  effective  July  1,  1974,  the 
following  new  procedure  wUl  be  Implemented, 
but  I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  change  In 
our  policy  is  designed  to  Insure  our  continued 
service  to  our  fingerprint  contributors  and 
should  not  be  interpreted  in  any  way  as  an 
Indication  that  the  FBI  is  critical  'of  any 
local  agency's  practices. 

Under  the  new  procedure  onlv  arrest  in- 
formation accompanied  by  final  dispositional 
data  will  be  disseminated  unless  the  arrest 
Is  less  than  one  year  old.  This  one-vear  pro- 
vision Is  necessary  because  of  the  "time  in- 
volved In  the  adjudication  of  some  offenses 
This  procedural  chsuige  wlU  modify  the  cur- 
rent policy  of  disseminating  all  arrest  In- 
formation for  employment  and  licensing  pur- 
poses and  result  in  the  discontinuance  of 
disseminating  arrest  data  more  than  one 
year  old  not  accompanied  by  dispositions  for 
these  purposes. 

Fingerprint  cards  processed  by  the  FBI 
Identification  Division  under  the  above  pro- 
cedure for  which  no  prior  arrest  record  is 
located  or  for  which  a  reoord  is  located  con- 
taining arrests  more  than  one  year  old  with- 
out reported  dispositions  will  be  returned  to 
the  contributors  stamped  "No  Arrest  Record 
Meeting  FBI  Dissemination  Criteria  "  If  a 
record  Is  located  meeting  the  dissemination 
criteria,  it  wUl  be  stamped  "Arrest  Record 
Meeting  FBI  Dissemination  Criteria,"  at- 
tached to  the  fingerprint  card  and  returned 
to  the  contributor. 

All  arrest  data  in  the  FBI  Identification 
files  will  continue  to  be  furnished  In  response 
to  other  fingerprint  submissions,  Including 
those  submissions  for  employment  with  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions. Notice  of  this  policy  change  is 
beUig  furnished  to  you  in  advance  of  its 
announcement  to  the  public  which  I  Intend 
to  make  on  or  about  June  24,  1974,  followed 
by  publication  In  the  Federal  Register. 

For  your  Information,  final  disposition 
reports  are  being  received  at  the  highest  rate 
ever.  Current  submissions  total  some  10,000 
more  each  month  than  in  1971.  This  response 
Indicates  the  awareness  of  the  contributors 
to  the  need  for  complete  identification  rec- 
ords and  we  solicit  yoiu-  cooperation  and  at- 
tention in  promptly  furnishing  all  arrest 
dispositions  as  such  records  become  available. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Clarence  M.  Kelley, 

Director. 

Exhibit   1 

Resolution  of  the  1974  Nationai, 

Governor's  Conference 

criminal  justice   ntFORMATTOir   btstems 

Recognizing  that  certain  basic  standards 
are  needed  to  assure  the  confidentiality  and 
security  of  criminal  history  data,  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  urges  develop- 
ment of  legislation  establishing  minimum 
standards  for  the  development,  structure  and 
operation  of  criminal  Justice  data  systems. 
The  legislation  should  define  the  kind  of  In- 
formation to  be  contained  In  the  system. 
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provide  for  the  Inclusion  of  dispositional 
data,  opportunity  for  review  and  expunge- 
ment of  outdated  or  Inaccurate  data  and 
sanctions  for  the  misuse  of  confidential  In- 
formation. Access  to  Individually  Identifiable 
Information  should  be  strictly  limited.  States 
should,  however,  be  permitted  to  exceed  such 
minimum  standards  through  their  own  legis- 
lation and  to  have  such  standards  prevail 
over  less  restrictive  federal  or  sister  state 
standards. 

In  the  case  of  automated  data  systems. 
States  should  be  permitted  to  determine 
whether  information  should  be  stored  In  a 
shared  or  dedicated  facility. 

Any  federal  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
privacy  and  security  of  criminal  justice  data 
should  expressly  provide  for  full  participa- 
tion by  States  In  the  development  and  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act. 


THIS    NATION   HAS   NO   ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Mr.  METZENBAITM.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  statement  I  made  before  the  Senate 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  on  Tues- 
day, June  25, 1  pointed  out  that  this  Na- 
tion lacks  Executive  leadership  on  three 
urgent  and  related  issues — the  vast  flow 
of  capital  to  the  oil-producing  nations  of. 
the  Middle  East,  the  deepening  crisis  of 
the  American  economy,  and  the  world- 
wide shortage  of  food. 

I  expressed  my  central  concern  in  that 
statement  in  this  way: 

Most  disturbing  of  all  is  the  fact  that  we 
can  no  longer  look  to  the  White  House  for 
leadership  In  coping  with  matters  of  such 
magnitude.  We  are  afBlcted  with  a  preoc- 
cupied President  who  is  unable  to  offer  the 
nation  guidance  on  many  urgent  Issues.  This 
Administration  has  no  meaningful  program 
to  deal  with  any  one  of  the  three  problems 
I  have  mentioned. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  lack  of 
Executive  direction  on  economic  matters 
appears  before  us  today. 

This  morning  the  President  sent  me 
and  54  other  Senators  a  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Okl  ihoma.  Senator  Bartlett,  in 
response  to  a  letter  we  55  Senators  had 
addressed  to  him  relative  to  balancing 
the  Federal  budget.  Mr.  Nixon's  essential 
purpose  in  his  reply  is  to  lay  blame  on 
the  Congress  for  the  fact  that  the  budget 
is  out  of  balance. 

Mr.  Nixon  then  throws  in  a  suggestion 
on  taxes,  as  follows : 

I  would  also  take  this  occasion  to  strongly 
urge  the  Congress  not  to  vote  tax  reductions. 
Such  action  would  simply  create  an  addi- 
tional imbalance  In  the  budget. 

Now  you  would  think  since  Mr.  Nixon 
said  it,  that  more  or  less  commits  the 
administration  to  a  position  of  opposi- 
tion to  tax  cuts. 

But  not  necessarily.  Today,  the  Wash- 
ington Po^t  carries  this  front-page  head- 
line: "U.S.  Studjring  Tax  Cuts  for  Busi- 
ness." The  story  beneath  the  headline 
begins  with  this  paragraph: 

Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon  said 
yesterday  the  Nixon  administration  is  "tak- 
ing a  careful  look  at  the  idea"  of  tax  cuts  for 
business  as  a  way  of  stimulating  needed  new 
Investment  and  greater  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  believe  we 
need  a  tax  cut  in  order  to  head  off  the 
threat  of  further  economic  decline  later 
this  year.  I  have  introduced  legislation 


which  would  give  each  taxpayer  a  choice 
of  taking  either  the  current  personal  ex- 
emption— $750 — for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes,  or  claiming  a  personal  tax 
credit  of  S250.  Th£  t  is  clearly  not  the 
kind  of  tax  cut  Mr  Simon  is  currently 
"taking  a  careful  look  at."  But  that  is 
beside  the  point. 

The  point  is  thi ; :  On  June  24,  the 
President  of  the  Ui  lited  States  made  a 
flat,  unequivocal  sta  ;ement.  He  asked  the 
Congress  not  to  vot ;  for  any  tax  reduc- 
tions whatever.  T  wo  days  later,  on 
June  26,  the  Secret  iry  of  the  Treasury, 
who  works  for  that  same  President,  says 
that  maybe  a  tax  i  ut — for  business — is 
something  we  ought  to  consider  seriously. 

Inconsistencies  oi  this  sort  occur  vir- 
tually every  day  ii  i  the  statements  of 
oflBcials  of  this  adit  inistration.  What  to 


do  about  taxes  is  i 
what  can  be  done  to 


Yet  this  administri  tion  seems  so  little 
concerned  with  a  s  ?rious  and  coherent 
effort   to   define   ec  jnomic   policy,   that 


they   permit   two 
ments  on  basic  tax 


lontradictory    state- 
policy  to  be  issued 


been  concerned  for 


t  the  very  heart  of 
salvage  the  economy. 


virtually  simultanec  usly. 

I  believe  the  Na  ;ion  deserves  better 
leadership  on  econ  )mic  matters.  I  be- 
lieve that  leadership  can  and  must  come 
from  the  Congress. 


THE  NEED  PC  R  SCIENTIFIC 
LEADl  ;RSHIP 

Mr.  McINTYRE.   At.  President,  I  have 


some  time  about  the 


actions  taken  by  tie  administration  to 
downgi-ade  the  role  he  scientists  histori- 
cally have  played  ir  helping  to  keep  our 
country  in  the  fore  Tont  of  science  and 
teclinology. 

The  President  al>olished  his  Science 
Advisory  Committed  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  and  assigr  ed  the  responsibility 
of  scieiice  adviser  t(  the  Dr.  Guy  Stever 
who  heads  the  Nat  onal  Science  Foim- 
dation. 

I  was  apprehensive  about  that  action 
when  it  was  taken,  and  my  concern  was 
rekindled  this  mort  ing  when  I  read  an 
article  by  Thomas  O'Toole  printed  on 
page  A28  of  the  Wi  ishington  Post  titled 
"White  House  Par  si  Urged  by  Scien- 
tists." J  ask  unanim  )us  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  ii  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  re  narks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
danger  that  we  mat^  lose  our  leadership 
in  world  science  anl  technology  is  real. 
This  leadership  is  lot  only  vital  to  our 
economic  and  socia  well-being  but,  per- 
haps more  imports  itly,  it  Is  critical  to 
our  national  securi  y.  And  this  message 
has  been  repeatedly  and  emphatically 
delivered  during  my  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development. 

I  frankly  do  not  [understand  why  the 
President  eliminatep  his  science  advis- 
ers, although  the  article  speculates  that 
it  may  have  been]  because  the  White 
House  resented  the  opposition  of  our 
scientists  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  to 
the  supersonic  transport  or  SST  which 
was  killed. 

Whatever  the  reason,  something  must 


He  use 


not 


be  done  to  reestablisl  l 
tion  in  the  White 
the  President  of  its 
alone  would  be 
service  if  he  did 
advisers. 

I  have  not  yet  seei  i 
of  the  blue-ribbon 
mentioned  in  the 
tend  to  review  it  and 
colleagues  do  the 

To  sum  up,  Mr. 
my  colleagues  in 
House,  the  various 
tees   of   Congress, 
ments  of  the 
the  scientific 
me  and  make  their 
White  House.  This 
which  requires  urgen 


the  scientific  func- 
and  to  convince 
itaiportance.  But  this 
notl^iiig  more  than  lip- 
really  use  these 


the  73 -page  report 

panel  of  scientists 

article.  However,  I  in- 

recommend  that  my 

isane. 

Pitsident,  I  hope  that 

Senate  and  the 

Responsible  commit- 

various   depart- 

Governtnent,  industry,  and 

community  will  join  with 

voices  heard  in  the 

s  a  serious  matter 

;  attention. 


ExHiirr  1 


WnrrE  House  Panel 


S  ;lence 


tie 


-got ig 


(f 


James 


(By  ThomaJB 

A  blue-ribbon  panel 
recommended    yesterday 
House   create   a   staflf 
similar  In  size,  scope  aiid 
ell  of  Economic  Advls*  rs. 

More  or  less  conclu#ln: 
of  the  White  House 
mlttee  was  an  unwise 
panel  of  13  scientists 
to   consider    a    new 
American    scientists 
strongly  In  support  of 
and  Technology  made 
full-time  members. 

"The   panel   has   reached 
that  science  and  techi.ology 
the    federal    governme  at 
means  are  Included  wit  iln 
of  the  Executive  Officii 
provide  a  source  of  scU  ntlflc 
cal  analysis  and  Judgrient 
port  said. 

Pointing  out  that 
the  threat  of  worldwide 
as   well  as  an  on 
scientists    concluded 
science  council  could 
early  warnings  necessa^ 
problems. 

"Well  be  m  the  eye 
said  panel  chairman 
time  science  adviser  to 
and  now  Honorary  Chairman 
setts  Institute  of  Tecljnology 
tant  that  the  White 
kinds  of  advice  for  coding 
canes." 

Klllian    chaired    a 
Nobel  Prize  winner  Charles 
president  Edwin  Land, 
ratorles  chairman   Jaiiies 
IBM    chief    scientist 
panel  was  supported  tjy 
emy  of  Sciences,  which 
White  House  and  Congi  ess 

The  panel  said  it  debated 
the   three-man   White 
concluded  none  was  as 
said  they  "viewed  with 
forts  of  National  Sclerce 
tor  Guy  Stever  to  advise 
"concluded  this  arranjgement 
unsatisfactory  and  lnsii£Bclent 

The  White  House  gs  ve 
science  adviser  to 
the  Science  Advisory 
a  half  ago.  It  Is  undei^tood 
had  little  access  to  thr 
fact   has   not  seen   tqe 
months. 

President  Elsenhowe^ 
Advisory  Committee  a^ter 
orbited   the   first  satellite 
served  three  President  s 


O'Toole) 
)f  American  scientists 
that     the    White 
of   scientific   advisers 

power  to  the  Coun- 


Ste'  'er 


June  27,  197 U 


Urged  by  Scientists 


that  the  demise 

Advisory  Com- 

move  last  year,  the 

i^rged  President  Nixon 

House    role   for 

Itie    panel    came    out 

a  Council  for  Science 

up  of  at  least  three 

the    conclusion 

can  fully  serve 

only   If   adequate 

the  staff  structure 

of  the  President  to 

and  technologi- 

Its  73-page  re- 


united States  faces 

drought  and  famine 

energy   crisis,  the 

hat    a    White    House 

provide  the  advice  and 

to  deal  with  these 


a  lot  of  hurricanes," 
R.  KiUlan,  one- 
President  Elsenhower 
of  Massachu- 
"It  is  Impor- 
House  get  the  right 
with  those  hurrl- 

panel    that    Included 

Townes,  Polaroid 

Bell  Telephone  Labo- 

Flsk   and   former 

Emanuel    Plore.    The 

the  National  Acad- 

sent  Its  report  to  the 

alternatives  to 

House    council,   but 

good.  Panel  members 

admiration"  the  ef- 

Foundatlon  Dlrec- 

the  President,  but 

is  Inherently 


the  assignment  of 

when  it  abolished 

(^ommlttee  a  year  and 

that  Stever  has 

White  House,  and  In 

President   In  some 


created  the  Science 

the  Soviet  Union 

In    1957.   It   had 

listing  as  its  major 


June  27,  197^ 
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achievements  the  killing  of  such  bad  weap-         1.  It  should  be  simple, 
ons  programs  as  the  nuclear  bomber   and         2.  It  should  work  for  all  the  people.  In- 
advocating  the  Apollo  program  to  put  men  eluding  those  unable  to  compete  in  the  labor 
on  the  moon.  market. 

Just  why  President  Nlzon  choae  to  do  away        3.  It  should  operate  bo  as  to  minjn^jyff 

with  his  science  advisers  remains  something  administrative  and  overhead  costs, 
of  a  mystery,  although  it  is  understood  there         4.  It  should  be  efficient,  should  get  the 

was  strong  White  House  resentment  of  many  most  for  the  actuarial  costs, 
university  advisers  who  were  preaching  so         5.  It  should  not  add  a  gross  burden  to  the 

loudly  against  the  Vietnam  war.  Also,  the  taxpayer. 

White  House  looked  with  strong  disfavor  on         Of  the  major  plans  now  being  suggested, 

scientific  opposition  to  the  supersonic  trans-  none  meets  more  than  three  of  the  criteria! 

port,   which   many  White   House   aides   be-  Here  is  the  skeleton  of  my  proposal  and  an 

Ueved  helped  to  kill  the  SST  project.  examination  of  it  with  reference  to  each 

^_^^^^^^^^^  criterion.  I  leave  the  most  difficult,  but  most 

~~^^^^^^'^^  Important,  part  of  the  analysis  to  the  last. 

TAX    CREDITS    AND    NATIONAL  f>.^\^}!^J°^'^  ^  achnlnlstered  through 

TUTATTw    TMCTroAMOTP  ^^  Internal   Revenue  Service.  In  essence, 

tilLAL,li±    llNbUKAWCli  four  lines  would  be  added  to  the  annual  per- 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  good  ^^^  income  tax  form: 

friend.  Senator  William  Brock,  has  re-        t'  ^^^  medical  expense     . 

cently  introduced  a  bill  that  carries  a        ^-  ^°  P"  *'*''*  °'  Adjusted  Gross  Income 

unique  approach  to  the  question  of  na-  "aKTeKVedVB.Vubtea'cTBfr'Jm  a'"":: 

tlonal  health  insurance.  He  proposes  that        d.  Take  90  per  cent  of  c 

a  tax  credit  for  health  costs  be  made        The  amotmt  shown  on  line  D  would  be 

available    to    persons    for    payment    of  refunded  to  the  taxpayer.  The  net  annual 

medical  bills.  "^1  cost  to  him  would  be  line  A  minus  line  D. 

His  idea  appears  to  be  a  good  one,  and  how  does  rr  stand  rp? 

is  a  realistic  and  substantive  approach        How  does  my  plan  stand  up  against  the 

to  the  problem  of  rising  health  costs.  A'e  criteria  mentioned  above? 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  a  major        ^-  '^^o.t  the  plan  is  simple  need  not  be  dis- 

reason  for  rising  medical  costs  has  been  <5"ssed  at  any  length.  Just  compare  this  with 

the  prepaid  insurance  concept  that  is  hpL,?,L*^^    aJtematives     obviously,    the 

almost  universal.  A  person  with  such  an  SsTdScrVg^Sfder/^ofpfyl 

msurance  pohcy  sees  no  large  out-of-  chlatric  care  be  included?  But  this  would  be 

pocket    initial    expenditures    when    he  equally  true  of  any  plan, 
seeks  health  care.  The  doctor  realizes  this        2.  Two  problems,  arise  in  making  the  plan 

also;    the    psychological    orientation    to  workable  for  those  unable  to  participate  in 

cost-consciousness  is  lessened  and  "all  *^*  labor  market.  First,  they  wUl  not  ordi- 

services  necessary"  are  unquestionably  ?""y  file  an  income  tax  return.  Second, 

ordered.    The     cost-plus     retrospective  ^rv^au^Lft^^^^Z^^I^^^^'^^^' 

reimbursement  procedures  embodied  in  ^^^^af 'rcmt^es^rur  L°o7 

many  such  plans  and  in  medicare  and  that  long  to  get  their  money.  These  dlfflcui- 

medicaid    have    encouraged    liberalized  ties  can  be  handled  very  easUy 
utilization   and   prescription    of   health         Everyone  who  has  medical  expenses  would 

services.  This  has  caused  a  sharp  in-  ^'^  ^  return,  since  line  b  would  equal  zero 

crease  in  demand  not  fully  compensated  ^°^  ^^°^  ^^°  wovad  not  otherwise  file,  a 

by  a  corresponding  increase  in  supply,  simple  90  per  cent  refund  would  be  made 

Costs  have  inevitably  risen.  w^'.rf  C^  1.?^,'^.'^  ^"''''*'  "  "^1°^ 

If  the  tax  credit  for  health  costs  could  rT/o^t^w^^^Lrfi^ie^V^t^s^ro^e  VoJ^JJ 

be  applied  to  medical  expenses,  on  a  ret-  aie  a  quarterly  report  of  estimated  income 

rospective,  reimbursement  basis,  as  well        it  may  seem  that  even  10  per  cent  of  medl- 

as  to  the  purchase  of  insurance  policies,  cal  expenses  could  be  a  burden  to  a  family 

this  problem   would  be   partially   dealt  below  the  poverty  level.  For  example,  a  fam- 

with.  Cost-consciousness  would  be  en-  ^^'  ^^^^  *"  income  of  $3,000  aimually  and 

couraged  if  the  actual  payment  of  the  bill  f  ^'^^''^^^^P^'^^^  °/  •^•°°°  ^°"^'*  ^^^  ^a'« 

remained  in  the  patient's  hands.  ^  Pf^  ^Z"""'  °'  '^''^'-  """  ^"'  "*"''' 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    an        3.  That  the  plan  wotUd  not  be  excessively 

article  by  Senator  Brock  as  printed  in  expensive  administratively  U  also  clear.  Paper 

the  National  Review  be  printed  in  the  ^'o'"'^   ^o^   physicians    would    decline    from 

Record.  present  levels.  Most  people  would  not  be  In- 

There  being  no  obiection    thP  artlrlP  "'^^"^'^  »"  any  given  year  since  health  ex- 

was  0  a^s  .;;°p?aTtirRir!  ?o°^",„is.T4.'iK„r^„„°,v=, 

asiouows.  bUl  patients  as  usual.  Among  those  who  are 

[Prom  the  National  Review]  Involved,  only  a  portion  would  have  their 

A    Proposal— National    Health    Insurance  e*Pe»ses  questioned;  consequently,  only  for 

Made  Easy  these  would  physicians  have  to  make  out  any 

(By  Senator  VViLLiAM  E.  BROCK)  '^tS' administrative   work   for   individuals 

„,    vTl^w^  "^"^  '^'^  y^*"^'  "**"  *'"*  ^®  '^oul'l  also  be  minimal.  They  would  collect 

much  debate  over  the   appropriateness   of  their  medical  bills  and  submit  copies  with 

hPou'if,  Pedera     Government    provide  their  tax  returns.  There  would  be  no  addl- 

health  insurance  to  all  Americans.  The  debate  tlonal  forms  to  prepare.  The  IRS  would  as- 

h«ti       H^'    """^    ^P""^""    ^*    ^^''^-    K'-ow  sume  a  new  respoi^lbUity,  but  a  reUtlv^y 

cent*^  TulT'^lft^l^'^r-r'  °'V'  ^""P'*'  °"«- 1'^  »^^»"°°  to'Lhecklng  arltlmSr 

tLk?r  goverr^ent   but  over'  tSe3uJn^  "<=  ^^^^  ^^^^'^  ^'>°*^*=*  *^o««  ^^^'^  ^--"»«e« 

multlpiifit/Tp^ans   Offered.   At  Tealts^  "*^°*  ''"^^  "«^^  questionable.  No  new  ad- 

major  plans  are  under  serious  consideration  inlnistratlve  office  need  be  established. 

Let's  put  aside  the  very  important  ques-         *•  "^^    fourth   criterion    is    complex.    We 

tion  of  whether  government  should  be  In-  i»ust  explain  precisely  what  constitutes  ef- 

volved  and  discuss  the  essential  preliminary  ficiency  In  this  case.  What,  in  effect,  does  it 

question  of  the  criteria  for  a  sound  govern-  mean  to  get  the  most  for  the  actuarial  cost? 

mental  plan.  Any  health  plan  should  have  To  understand  this  concept,  I  turn  to  the 

at  least  the  following  five  characteristics:  Nobel  Prize  winning  economist  Kenneth  J. 


Arrow.  Here  Is  a  simplified  account  of  bis 
analysis. 

People  desire  Insurance  because  they  dlS' 
like  gambling.  We  can  put  thlB  in  stark  math 
ematlcal  terms.  Suppose  an  individual  ham 
the  option  of  playing  a  game  or  not  playing. 
If  he  does  not  play,  he  will  receive  $100.  If 
he  plays  and  wins  he  will  receive  $110.  If  he 
plays  and  loses  he  will  receive  $90.  The  odds 
on  winning  or  loelng  are  60-60,  which  is  to 
say,  even. 

People  who  don't  like  to  gamble  won't 
play.  They  are  said  to  be  rtsk  averse.  They 
prefer  getting  $100  for  sure  to  the  gamble 
of  getting  either  $110  or  $90.  As  the  stakes 
Increase,  the  dislike  of  the  gamble  Increasee 
for  these  risk  averse  people.  They  greatly 
prefer  getting  $100  to  the  game  in  which 
winning  yields  $200  and  losing  yields  nothing. 

Now  let's  get  back  to  otir  health  Insurance 
plan  and  compare  It  to  an  actuariaUy  identi- 
cal plan  which  pays  the  Insured  on  a  differ- 
ent basis.  (An  actuarial  cost  equals  the  num 
ber  of  people  covered  by  a  plan  multiplied 
by  the  average  payment  to  each  person.) 

Suppose  that  the  average  medical  expense 
Is  $200  for  families  whose  annvial  income  Is 
$1,000.  For  our  plan,  Plan  X,  lines  A,  B,  and 
C  would  look  like  this: 

A.  Annual  medical  expense $300 

B.  10  per  cent  of  Adjusted  Oroea  In- 
come       100 


C.  Subtract  B  from  A. 


100 


If  line  D  were  100  per  cent  the  insured 
would  receive  a  $100  refund.  For  the  sake  of 
exposition,  we  temporarily  assume  D  to  be 
100  per  cent. 

Consider  an  alternative  plan.  Plan  Y, 
which  pays  the  Insured  50  percent  of  aU 
covered  medical  expense.  (This  may  seem 
appeEillng  at  first  since  it  begins  to  pay  with 
the  first  doUar  of  medical  expense.)  Since 
the  average  expense  Is  $200,  half  of  that  Is 
$100.  The  average  insured  receives  the  same 
under  both  plans. 

But  ordinarily  a  family  will  have  expenses 
greater  or  less  than  the  average.  Consider 
two  possibilities,  that  expenses  come  to  $220, 
and  that  they  come  to  $180.  In  the  first  in 
stance,  imder  Plan  X,  the  tax  return  wotild 
read: 

A.  Annual  medical  expense $220 

B.  10  percent  of  Adjusted  Gross 

Income    100 

C.  Subtract  B  from  A 120 

The  family  gets  $120  in  refund.  The  final 
cost  then  is  $100  (A  mlntis  C).  Under  the 
50  percent  plan  (Plan  Y),  the  famUy  gets 
$110  In  refund  and  the  anal  cost  is  $110 
Clearly,  the  family  is  better  off  under  Plan  X. 

Of  covuse  the  other  possibility,  that  the 
expense  is  $180,  has  the  opposite  result, 
Plan  X  still  yields  a  final  cost  after  refund- 
ing of  $100.  But  the  50  percent  Plan  Y  yields 
$90  as  the  final  cost. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  problem,  a 
family  does  not  know  what  the  outcome  wiU 
be.  But  under  our  plan,  no  matter  what  the 
expense,  the  final  cost  comes  to  $100.  Under 
the  alternative  plan,  the  exp>ense  may  be 
more  or  less.  As  we  saw,  those  who  are  risk 
averse,  who  prefer  insuring  to  gambling, 
must  prefer  our  plan  precisely  because  the 
risk  or  gsmible  is  minimized.  And  this  Is  the 
reason  for  insuring  at  all.  We  have  the  fol- 
lowing necessary  conclusion:  Plan  X  is  pre- 
ferred to  Plan  Y  for  exactly  the  same  rea- 
son that  people  prefer  having  insiirance  to 
not  having  insurance.  If  you  prefer  having 
insurance  to  not  having  Insxirance,  you  pre- 
fer our  plan  to  any  other. 

5.  The  reader  will  notice  that  we  have  Ig- 
nored line  D  of  our  original  plan.  That  line 
calls  for  refunding  only  90  per  cent  of  the 
expenses  of  line  C.  not  the  100  per  cent  we 
have  Just  assumed  In  the  example.  In  fact,  if 
we  were  consldermg  only  the  first  four  cri- 
teria for  a  health  Insurance  plan,  the  100  per 
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cent  refund  would  be  Ideal.  But  we  must  con- 
sider the  fifth  criterion  as  well:  we  do  not 
want  a  plan  that  will  add  a  gross  burden  to 
the  taxpayer. 

With  a  100  per  cent  refund,  any  family 
whose  medical  costs  equaled  or  exceeded  10 
per  cent  of  Its  Income  would  have  no  motive 
not  to  incur  additional,  unnecessary  medical 
expenses  ad  Infinitum.  Health  facilities  are 
a  scarce  resource  and  profligate  use  of  them 
win  drive  their  costs  upward.  People  In  acute 
need  of  medical  attention  would  find  long 
lines  of  patients  who  have  no  real  need  bar- 
ring their  way. 

Recognizing  this,  we  must  point  out  that 
those  who  provide  the  insurance,  the  tax- 
payers, are  also  risk  averse.  They  cannot  af- 
ford the  risk  of  huge  medical  expenses  eat- 
ing up  their  taxes  and  their  Incomes.  By  Im- 
posing the  90  per  cent  limit  on  medical  In- 
surance, this  risk  is  "ilectlvely  neutralized. 
As  an  example,  a  family  earning  $20,000  an- 
nually that  Incurs  a  $10,000  annual  medical 
expenae  wUl  pay  $2,000  (10  per  cent  of  $20.- 
000)  plus  $800  ( 10  per  cent  of  the  remaining 
88,000),  for  a  total  cost  of  $2,800.  Such  a 
family  would  not  lightly  incur  further  costs 
unnecessarily  given  even  a  10  per  cent  real 
burden.  I.e.,  an  additional  $500  In  medical 
expenses  would  cost  the  famUy  $50  more. 

The  choice  of  90  per  cent  rather  than  95 
per  cent  or  80  per  cent  is  to  a  degree  arbitrary. 
The  flg\u"e  must  be  low  enough  to  prevent 
vast  waste  of  medical  resources.  It  would 
be  totally  self-defeating  to  have  a  plan  which 
so  clogged  waiting  lines  In  hospitals  and 
physicians'  offices  that  those  critically  in  need 
of  medical  service  were  denied.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  even  the  poor  must  be  forced  to 
pay  for  some  small  portion  of  their  medical 
expenses.  The  only  alternative  would  be  effec- 
tively to  destroy  equity  In  the  provision  of  a 
vital  service. 

Given  the  90  per  cent  rule,  the  estimated 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  would  be  held  to  an 
additional  2  per  cent  of  national  Income. 
That  cost  would  be  less  were  the  90  per  cent 
reduced,  but  that  would  then  operate  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  basic  advantage  of  the  plan. 
Exactly  how  the  2  per  cent  would  be  raised 
remains  an  unresolved  Issue.  The  cost  could 
be  equally  divided  between  emplovees  and 
employers,  or  by  any  number  of  other  de- 
vices. It  Is  a  secondary  issue  and  could  be 
managed  In  any  number  of  ways.  The  Impor- 
tant criteria  again  are  slmplicltv.  efficiency, 
and  oquity. 

I  have  no  high  hopes  that  this  analysis,  as 
simple  and  as  convincing  as  It  seems  to  me, 
will  end  the  debate.  Political  processes  are 
not  in  all  ways  logical.  But  the  burden  of 
proof  is  now  on  those  who  offer  complex  and 
analytically  muddled  plans  to  rethink  thel' 
case.  Rethink,  not  emote. 

Insuring  against  ahove-average  medical 

expenses 

Plan  X:  Deduct  10%  of  income 

Plan  Y:  Deduct  50%  of  expenses 

X  Y 

Above  average: 

Annual  medical  expenses $220        $220 

Less  deduction loo  no 


Insurance  pays 120 

Average : 

Annual  medical  expenses 200 

Less  deduction 100 

Insurance  pays. 100 

Below  average: 

Annual  medical  expenses I8O 

Less  deduction 100 

Insurance  pa.vs 80 


110 

200 
100 

100 

180 
90 

90 


REPRESSION  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 
Mr.   TUNNEY.   Mr.   President,   I   am 
shocked  and  outraged  by  the  widespread 
repressive  measures  which  the  Soviet  of- 
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ficials  have  been  t  iking  against  Soviet 
Jews  to  prepare  ;heir  "welcome"  for 
President  Nixon.  Ii  i  the  past  few  days, 
over  50  Soviet  Jews  who  have  been  seek- 
ing permission  to  ei  ligrate  have  been  ar- 
rested. Others  hav;  been  called  up  for 
military  duty,  in  order  to  take  them 
away  to  a  "safe"  i  lace  during  the  visit 
of  the  President.  » [any  Jews  have  been 
forced  into  hiding  to  avoid  being  ar- 
rested or  shipped  c  ff  to  the  military, 

Soviet  authoritiei  fear  that  the  pres- 
ence of  these  Jews  in  public  might  call 
attention  in  the  ^est  to  the  unsolved 
problem  of  Soviet  emigration  practices 
about  which  the  U,S.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  h^ve  voiced  deep  con- 
cern. The  Soviet  o:  Bcials  prefer  to  keep 
these  Jews  in  pris<  n  or  in  the  military 
reserves  during  thi  1  President's  visit  so 
as  not  to  remind  t  ae  world  that  Soviet 
citizens  are  not  fr(  e  to  exercise  the  in- 
ternationally recog]  lized  human  right  to 
emigrate. 

Some  of  the  Jews  arrested  are  Moscow 
scientists  who  have  been  waiting  for 
years  for  permlsslan  to  emigrate  and 
who  have  been  disn  ussed  from  their  jobs 
for  applying  to  leavi !.  They,  together  with 
prominent  scientists  from  various  other 
countries,  have  plained  an  international 
scientific  seminar,  July  1-5,  in  Moscow, 
in  order  to  provide  ^he  long-out-of-work 
Moscow  Jewish  scientists  the  opportuni- 
ty for  profes.sional  lexchange  with  their 
peers.  Soviet  offlcialls  are  trying  to  pre- 
vent this  seminar  f  r  am  being  held  by  im- 
prisoning the  Mosc  )w  scientists  who  are 
organizing  the  sem  nar  and  by  trying  to 
force  them  to  withdraw  their  plans  for 
the  meeting. 

One  of  those  Moiow  scientists  arrest- 
ed Is  Aleksander  l,untz,  a  mathemati- 
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cian,   with   whom 


I  spoke  directly  by 


phone  only  a  few  iionths  ago  and  with 
whose  plight  I  hare  been  deeply  con- 
cerned. During  my  :onversation  with  Dr. 
Limtz,  he  told  me: 


I  want  to  tell  you 
held  hostage  here.  . 
strtiggle  for  our  basK 
emigrate  to  Israel. 
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Today,  Dr.  Luntz 
hostage  within  the 
obtain  an  exit  visa; 
the  KGB,  to  insure 

bility  during 

to  force  a  halt  to 

A  similar  series 
tary  call-ups  of  ,. 
fore  the  President' 
meeting  in  May 
cials'  "protective 
widespread    and 
agents  searching 
Jew  told  the  man'fe 
had  an  order  to 
which  would  cover 
of  June  2  7- July  3. 

But  arrest.s  and 
trying  to  leave  the 
served  exclusively 
They  are  on-going 
are  languishing  in 
sentenced  to  long  p 
efforts  to  emigrate 
indicate  more  than 
days   in  Moscow, 
Kishinev,    and    _. 
Leningrad,  Odessa 
trial  preparations 


hat  all  of  us  are  being 
We  will  not  cease  otir 
human  rights,  and  to 


is  no  longer  simply  a 

U.S.S.R..  unable  to 

;  he  is  a  prisoner  of 

pis  silence  and  invisi- 

Presic^nt  Nixon's  visit,  and 

t  be  seminar  plans. 

jf  arrests  and  mili- 

Sovfet  Jews  occurred  be- 

last  Moscow  simimlt 

.  This  time,  the  offl- 

rclindup"  is  even  more 

ilatant.    Reportedly, 

repently  for  one  Soviet 

brother  that  they 

him  for  15  days. 

esident  Nixon's  visit 


hold 
In 


persecution  of  Jews 
U.S.S.R.  are  not  re- 

1  or  summit  meetings. 

More  than  30  Jews 

Soviet  prison  camps, 

•ison  terms,  for  their 

1  0  Israel.  Late  reports 

30  arrests  in  recent 

m  additional  17  in 

detentions    reported    in 

and  Kiev.  And  the 

( ontinue.  Events  un- 


thinkable under  a  ju  ilclal  system  such  as 
ours  are  commonplace,  everyday  occur- 
rences in  the  lives  of  Soviet  Jews.  Yuri 
and  Anna  Berkovskjr  of  Novosibirsk,  for 
example,  whose  onlt  "crime"  Is  that  of 
seeking  to  emigrate]  were  arrested,  sub- 
jected to  police  investigations,  and  now 
finally  served  with  false  criminal  charges. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  Berkovskys  wlli 
be  brought  to  trial  ihortly  to  serve  as  a 
warning  to  other  Jfews  from  their  city 
who  may  be  thinking  of  applying  to  emi- 
grate. 

Are  these  actlond  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities measures  to  Inspire  the  con- 
fidence of  the  U.S  Congress  and  the 
American  people  in  "detente"?  If  sup- 
pression of  the  rlgh  s  of  individuals  is  a 
necessary  componert  of  the  new  rela- 
tionship between  th;  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  we  need  to  stop  and  re- 
think what  the  Uni  ;ed  States  Is  attain- 
ing by  pursuing  a  "detente"  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  am  all  for  Improved  relations  and 
eased  tensions  bet\^een  our  two  coun- 
tries, but  such  impitoved  relations  must 
include  not  only  incr  eased  trade  and  eco- 
nomic exchanges,  but  also  a  guaranteed 
basic  respect  for  the  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  and  individual 
liberties  of  those  within  our  coimtries' 
borders.  The  Sovle;  press  gave  wide- 
spread coverage  to  ( he  remark  made  by 
President  Nixon  at  the  Naval  Academy 
graduation  In  Amu  polls,  that  emigra- 
tion was  an  Internal  Soviet  affair.  This 
stance  has  apparertly  encouraged  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  (continue  and  even  to 
enlarge  upon  their  crackdown  on  those 
Jews  who  have  Indicated  a  desire  to  emi- 
grate. Clearly,  the  UfS.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  arfe  outraged  and  ap- 
palled at  the  policies!  being  pursued  with- 
in the  Soviet  Unloii  and  we  would  not 
wish  to  give  the  Somet  Grovemment  the 
impression  that  thekree  world  condones 
this  blatant  denial  of  basic  human  rights. 

I  urge  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  protest  toese  arrests  and  vio- 
lations of  the  rightsi  of  Soviet  Jews,  and 
to  impress  upon  th^  Soviet  oflBcials  the 
widespread  America  \  concern  that  they 
correct  their  repress  ve  emigration  prac- 
tices before  seeklni  further  economic 
concessions  from  the  United  States. 
Therefore.  I  have  joined  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  In  ^he  Senate  to  send  a 
telegram  to  PresideDt  Nixon,  before  his 
departure,  to  reitemte  the  importance 
which  we  place  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  s  sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  t(xt  of  the  telegram 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

fTelejraml 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT  We  are  greatly  con- 
cerned at  reports  of  i  Soviet  round-up  of 
dissidents  and  Jewish  activists  In  prepara- 
tion for  your  visit.  This  is  an  appalling  be- 
ginning fcr  a  visit  that  Is  aimed  at  Improving 
U.S. -Soviet  relations  and  easing  tensions. 

We  strongly  urge  y<iu  protest  this  action 
to  Soviet  leaders  and  publicly  reject  these 
repressive  tactics.  ThB  argument  in  your 
Annapolis  speech  thj  t  so-called  domestic 
affairs  are  beyond  the  each  of  detente  could 
give  the  Soviets  the  fals  e  Impression  that  they 
can  persecute  minorltl »  and  dissidents  with 
no  adverse  impact  on  American  opinion  and 
on  support  for  d^tenteL  This  Is  an  additional 
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reason  to  put  this  issue  high  on  your  agenda 
In  your  talks  with  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev. 

THE  HIGH  PRICE  OP  FUEL 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  high 
price  of  fuel  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
major  concern  to  every  American  fam- 
ily. A  recent  exchange  between  our  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  South  i:>akota 
(Mr.  Abourezk),  and  the  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.,  Journal  outlines  the  sharp  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  exist  on  this  is- 
sue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
JoiUTial  article  and  the  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Abourezk  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Rapid   City    (S.  Dak.)    Journal, 

June  12.  1974] 

ROLI.BACK  OP  Fuel  Prices  Wotju)  Be 

COUNTKKPBODUCnVE 

A  bill  to  roll  back  the  prices  of  crude  oU 
has  been  Introduced  by  Sen.  James  Abourezk. 

Abourezk  says  the  legislation  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  cost  of  gasoline  to  the 
consumer  and  curb  the  "unconscionable" 
profits  of  the  major  oil  companies. 

While  the  Abourezk  proposal  appeals  to 
the  Inflation-conscious  consumer,  we  think 
a  price  rollback  would  be  counterproductive 
to  the  long-term  goal  of  solving  the  energy 
problem. 

There  are  two  fundamental  questions  that 
must  be  asked  about  any  energy-related  pro- 
IKisal.  First,  will  the  proposal  encourage  con- 
servation of  energy?  Second,  will  It  help  to 
Increase  domestic  energy  supplies? 

We  do  not  see  the  Abourezk  proposal  elicit- 
ing an  affirmative  answer  to  either  of  these 
questions. 

In  the  first  place,  higher  gasoline  prices 
have  been  a  factor  In  reduced  consumption 
which  has  enabled  the  nation  to  move  from 
a  crisis  situation  to  ever-decreasing  spot 
shortages.  Lowering  the  price  will  not  en- 
courage the  conservation  which  must  con- 
tinue. 

Lowering  gasoline  prices  will  do  nothing 
to  Increase  domestic  energy  supplies.  For 
this  nation  to  become  Independent  of  for- 
eign sources  wlU  require  determination,  tre- 
mendous physical  and  scientific  effort  and 
unprecedented  capital  expenditures. 

A  study  by  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  estimates  petroleum  expenditures  In 
the  United  States  must  total  some  $250  bU- 
Uon  by  1985.  To  finance  such  expenditures, 
petroleum  companies  must  Increase  their  net 
Income  by  some  15  to  21  per  cent  per  year. 

We  see  the  Abourezk  proposal  as  contrib- 
uting to  the  climate  of  suspicion  and  hostil- 
ity which  has  siurounded  the  nation's  energy 
problem.  While  the  criticism  Is  directed  at 
the  oil  Industry  it  doesn't  take  much  Imagi- 
nation to  see  It  extending  to  all  Industry 
which  could  mean  the  end  of  the  free  market 
system. 

To  reinforce  his  proposal  for  an  oil  price 
rollback.  Abourezk  Is  seeking  Senate  sup- 
port to  block  the  confirmation  of  John  Saw- 
hill  as  federal  energy  administrator. 

Sawhlll  has  received  high  marks  for  his 
ability  to  function  as  energy  administrator. 
His  confirmation  Isn't  In  doubt.  For  that 
reason,  Abourezk's  opposition  can  be  de- 
scribed by  an  expression  the  senator  himself 
recently  used— "a  fairly  empty  threat." 

U.S.  Senatz, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  20,  1794. 
To  the  Editor: 

On  Thursday,  June  12  the  Rapid  City  Jour- 
nal ran  a  major  editorial  arguing  that  fuel 
prices  should  Tiot  be  rolled  back.  On  the  same 
day  the  same  paper  ran  a  front  page  head- 


line that  said,  "Tourism  lagging"  and  ex- 
plained the  lag  by  saying  people  are  con- 
cerned with  high  fuel  prices.  It  Is  difficult  to 
believe  the  Joxu-nal  could  fall  to  grasp  the 
obvious  connection  between  these  two  Items. 
The  simple,  hard  fact  is  that  tourism  Is  suf- 
fering badly,  primarily  because  of  the  sky 
high  oil  prices  which  the  Journal  supports. 
If  the  argtmients  used  by  the  Journal  to 
back  Its  support  for  high  prices  made  sense, 
perhaps  we  might  be  willing  to  swallow  hard 
and  accept  a  bad  tourist  season  as  our  con- 
tribution to  meeting  the  energy  crisis.  But 
the  Journal's  arguments  do  not  make  good 
economic  sense.  In  fact,  they  are  nothing 
but  warmed  over  oil  Industry  advertise- 
ments. 

HIGHER    PRICES LESS    PRODUCTION 

Consider  the  Journal's  argument  that  oil 
prices  must  be  kept  high  in  order  to  in- 
sure expanded  production.  What  are  the 
facts?  Domestic  oil  production  has  fallen  by 
314,000  barrels  per  day  over  the  past  year  at 
the  very  same  time  that  crude  oU  prices  have 
doubled  for  old  oil  and  tripled  for  new  oil. 
Higher  prices  have  resulted  In  less,  not  more 
production. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  oU  Industry's  own  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  said  In  1972  that 
oil  production  would  be  stimulated  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  If  crude  oil  prices 
reached  $3.70  in  1970  doUars  ($4.50  In  1974 
dollars.)  Crude  oil  prices  sire  now  at  an  aver- 
age of  $5.25  for  old  oil  and  $10.50  for  new  oU 
or  an  overall  average  of  over  $7.00  for  each 
barrel  used.  Since  we  could  get  maximum 
feasible  production  for  about  S4.50  per  bar- 
rel, why  are  we  paying  over  $7.00  per  barrel? 
Certainly  not  to  Increase  production. 

COUNCIL   SHOWS   NO   JUSTIFICATION   FOB 
INCREASE 

It  Is  a  fact  that  previously  secret  Cost  of 
Living  Council  documents  show  there  was 
no  justification  for  the  last  major  domestic 
crude  oil  price  increase  In  December,  1973. 
This  price  Increase  could  not  possibly  In- 
crease production  because  old  wells  were 
already  pumping  at  their  maximum  capacity, 
and  for  new  well  drilling  there  was,  and  Is, 
not  enough  tubular  steel  or  other  materials 
available  to  drill  wells  any  faster  than  they 
are  already  being  drilled.  This  Is  mostly  due 
to  major  oil  company  hoarding  of  supplies 
needed  by  smaller  Independents.  Thus,  to 
Increase  production,  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  Is  breaking  the  monopoly  power  of  big 
oil  Instead  of  rewarding  them  with  unjustl- 
fled  price  Increases. 

FREE    MARKET    SROTTU)    APPLY    TO    OIL 

The  Rapid  City  Journal  also  reflects  the 
oil  Industry  argument  that  any  criticism  of 
their  Industry  means  that  the  critic  wants 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  free  market  system. 
Nonsense.  How  can  you  destroy  the  free 
market  system  In  an  Industry  where  there  has 
been  no  true  free  market  for  years? — an 
Industry  where  93'"<  of  all  domestic  oil  re- 
serves are  owned  by  only  twenty  major  com- 
panies— an  Industry  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  said  engages  in  "monopolistic" 
and  "antl-competltlve"  practices. 

You  can't  destroy  something  that  doesn't 
exist.  But  what  you  can  do  is  try  to  create 
free  enterprise  and  a  free  market  by  breaking 
up  the  giant  oU  companies. 

I  share  the  Rapid  City  Journal's  admira- 
tion for  the  free  market  system. 

The  Journal  ought  to  advocate  giving  that 
system  a  try  in  the  oil  Industry.  If  they  did 
they  might  find  there  would  be  a  lot  more 
oil  around  at  a  much  more  reasonable  price. 

HIGH    GAS    PRICES    HT7RT    AVERAGE    CITIZEN 

The  Joiu-nal  might  also  do  well  to  recon- 
sider another  argument  they  use  to  support 
high  gas  prices.  They  say  high  prices  con- 
serve fuel  by  forcing  people  not  to  buy  It. 
Judgrlng  by  the  empty  tourist  establishments 
they  are  right. 

But  what  the  Journal  falls  to  mention  Is 
that  conservation  achieved  through  55  or  65- 


cent  gas  puts  the  whole  burden  on  lower 
and  average  Income  families.  WhUe  a  U.S. 
Senator  or  a  Rapid  City  Journal  editor  can 
travel  all  he  likes  on  56-cent  gas,  a  Senator's 
secretary  or  a  Journal  printer  Is  forced  to 
stay  home. 

This  Is  obviously  unfair.  It  Is  also  not  a 
very  effective  way  to  save  energy  In  the  long 
run.  Much  more  fair  and  more  effective  are 
conservation  practices  which  permit  every- 
one to  save  energy  whUe  going  about  their 
normal  dally  business.  Cars  buUt  to  obtain 
good  mileage.  Industrial  processes  designed 
to  save  rather  than  waste  energy,  increased 
usage  of  mass  transit,  construction  of  homes 
and  buildings  made  to  save  on  beating,  and 
the  fastest  possible  movement  toward  use  of 
solar,  wind,  and  other  Inexhaustible  energy 
sources  are  all  steps  that  can  help  meet  our 
energy  crisis  without  Imposing  unequal  and 
unfair  burdens  on  those  who  do  not  happen 
to  be  wealthy. 

ROLLBACK   IS    IM    PUBLIC    IlfTEBEST 

The  Rapid  City  Journal  Is  entitled  to  Its 
belief  that  gas  prices  should  stay  high.  That 
opinion  Is  shared  by  the  oU  industry  and  It 
is  an  opinion  that  has  powerful  support  from 
President  Nlxon.  and  from  John  Sawhlll. 
Nixon's  nominee  for  head  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration. 

But,  as  South  Dakota's  Senator,  I  am  also 
entitled  to  my  opinion.  I  believe  high  oil 
prices  are  extremely  damaging  to  South  Da- 
kota. I  have  opposed  Mr.  Sawhlll  because  I 
believe  his  view,  along  with  that  of  President 
Nlxon  and  of  the  Rapid  City  Jotimal,  Is  not 
In  the  public  interest. 

I  think  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
from  the  public  on  this  matter.  I  hope  you 
will  send  any  thoughts  you  may  have  both  to 
me  and  to  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
Sincerely, 

James  Abourezk. 

1^.5.  Senate. 


TESTIMONY     ON    SOLAR     ENERGY 
RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privilege  of  testify 
ing  before  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee on  my  proposal  for  a  much  expanded 
program  of  solar  energy  research  and 
development. 

This  legislation,  S.  3234 — ^the  Solar 
Energy  Research  Act  of  1974,  would 
authorize  a  $600  million,  5-year  program 
with  a  central  organlzatlonsil  focus  for 
all  the  Government's  solar  work  In  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad 
ministration. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  growing  in 
terest  in  the  Interior  Committee,  In  the 
Congress,  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
In  launching  a  major  solar  energy  re 
search  and  development  initiative. 

In  my  testimony  this  morning  I  ob 
served  how  impressive  it  would  have 
been  if  President  Nixon  had  been  In  a 
position  to  announce  a  major  agreement 
to  provide  the  Egyptians  with  solar  en- 
ergy technology  rather  than  nuclear 
reactors. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  this  morning,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Testimony  of  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  testify  or 
S.  3234,  the  Solar  Energy  Research  Act  ol 
1974,  which  I  authored.  I  am  gratified  thai; 
the  Committee  will  devote  a  full  day  and  beai 
a  number  of  outstanding  witnesses  testify  ol 
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my  proposals  for  an  expanded  program  of 
solar  energy  research  and  development.  I  am 
partlcvdarly  pleased  to  see  that  you  will  hear 
from  a  witness  from  Canada  and  one  from 
Israel.  I  fully  support  the  obvious  need  to 
closely  cooperate  with  our  foreign  friends  in 
all  of  our  energy  research  and  development. 
In  the  field  of  solar  energy,  where  other  na- 
tions have  Invested  more  time  and  effort  than 
the  United  States,  w©  must  fully  utilize  their 
experience. 

I  have  been  Joined  In  this  proposal  by 
twenty-four  Senate  colleagues.  Including 
yourself  Mr.  Chairman.  These  co-sponsors 
are:  Senators  Jackson,  Fannin,  Bible,  Tower, 
Williams,  Brock,  Metcalf,  Dole,  Mondale, 
Cook,  Nelson,  Case,  Church,  Haskell,  John- 
ston, McQovern,  McGee.  Packwood,  Clark, 
Oravel,  Pell,  Montoya,  Schwelker  and  Hat- 
field. I  am  particularly  pleased  to  report  such 
strong  bi-partisan  support  for  this  proposal. 

While  many  of  us  have  recognized  the  po- 
tential of  this  cleanest  and  potentially  most 
abundant  of  all  sources  of  energy,  and  for 
years  some  of  us  have  called  for  stepped-up 
efforts  to  tap  it,  the  total  Federal  effort 
specifically  directed  toward  solar  energy  re- 
search and  deveolpment  has  been  and  re- 
mains Inadequate.  This  Is  particularly  true 
in  view  of  the  urgency  of  our  Nation's  energy 
crisis  and  the  Important  researchable  proj- 
ects that  are  available  for  funding. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  carrying  on  a 
vigorous  solar  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  we  must  also  assure  that  th» 
resources  are  available  for  the  full  utilization 
of  the  results  of  solar  energy  research  by  the 
ultimate  users — the  utilities,  the  housing 
contractors,  the  home  owners,  and  private 
industry — at  the  earliest  practical  date.  This 
is  Imperative,  if  we  are  to  approach  energy 
self-sufflclency  within  the  next  decade. 

In  reviewing  funding  requirements.  I  direct 
the  Committee's  attention  to  Section  4C  of 
S.  3234.  It  requires  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Solar  Energy  Research  Coun- 
cil, to  return  to  the  Congress  for  authoriza- 
tions to  proceed  Into  the  solar  energy  demon- 
stration phase. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  progress  in  solar  tech- 
nology development  In  recent  months,  the 
Committee  may  wish  to  consider  authorizing 
funding  In  fiscal  year  1975  to  allow  the  im- 
mediate start-up  of  not  only  a  major  demon- 
stration program,  but  also  of  a  program  to 
support  a  full  range  of  efforts  to  assist  the 
developers"  and  the  potential  "users"  of 
solar  energy.  This  would  certainly  help  has- 
ten the  day  when  solar  energy  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  our  nation's 
enprgy  self-sufBciency.  Beyond  fiscal  year 
1975,  funding  for  such  activities  covUd  be 
authorized  on  an  annual  basis. 

With  respect  to  the  $600  million  funding 
authorization  level  which  I  have  recom- 
mended for  the  next  five  years,  I  provided 
considerable  technical  support  for  this  level 
in  the  addenda  to  my  March  26,  1974  Intro- 
ductory statement  In  the  Senate  which  ap- 
pears In  the  Congressional  Record  of  that 
date. 

The  technical  materials  Include  the  "Over- 
view" section  of  the  Sub-Panel  IX  Report, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Solar  Energy 
Technical  Review  Panel  as  a  basic  Input  to 
Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray's  report  to  the  President — 
"The  Nation's  Energy  Future." 

Included  in  the  Sub-Panel  IX  Report  Is 
a  chart  which  lists  the  funding  requirements 
lor  a  "minimum  viable"  and  an  "ac- 
celerated orderly"  solar  energy  research  pro- 
gram. The  funding  level  I  have  proposed  Is 
almost  $200  million  more  than  the  Panel's 
"minimum"  program  but  $450  million  less 
than  Its  "accelerated"  program. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Mitre  Cor- 
poration prepared  Its  voluminous  solar  energy 
research  report.  In  its  "Summary  and  Dis- 
cussion of  Alternatives"  section,  an  adden- 
dum to  my  March  26  statement,  a  similar 
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five-year  funding  fequirement  for  solar 
energy  research  and  development  is  rec- 
ommended. 

Yet,  both  of  these  studies  were  prepared 
before  the  "energy  ci  Isls"  of  this  last  winter 
brought  home  to  all  )f  us  Just  how  serious  a 
long  term  energy  pro  )lem  America  faces.  The 
Committee  should,  I  believe,  give  considera- 
tion to  an  even  high  ;r  funding  level  and  to 
new  goals  based  on  inergy  developments  in 
the  last  several  moi  iths.  Including  the  re- 
quirements of  "Proje  :t  Independence." 

The  Committee  m  ly  wish  to  consider  es- 
tablishing a  specific  goal  for  solar  research 
and  development.  Si  ch  a  goal  might  be  to 
make  as  many  of  thi  i  various  forms  of  solar 
energy  economically  competitive  at  the  ear- 
liest practical  date.  1  he  appropriate  funding 
level  would  then  be  <  etermined  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  light  of  thi  It  objective. 

This  bill  provides  1  be  central  focus  needed 
to  assure  the  realization  of  the  full  poten- 
tial of  solar  energy-  from  the  solar  heating 
and  cooling  of  bulU  Ings  in  the  near  term, 
to  the  mid- term  so!  ar  production  of  elec- 
tricity. It  fits  well  lito  the  overall  Energy 
Research  and  Deve  opment  Authorization 
passed  by  the  Sena  e  last  Fall  under  the 
able  leadership  of  C  lalrman  Jackson. 

The  solar  program  would  be  located  In  the 
Federal  Energy  Res«  irch  and  Development 
Administration,  (ERJA),  or  any  other  per- 
manent energy  rese  irch  and  development 
organization  establisl  led  by  Congress.  Should 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration for  anj  reason  not  be  estab- 
lished at  the  time  of  passage  of  this  bill,  this 
program  would  be  ;  ocated.  on  an  Interim 
basis,  within  the  A  omlc  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

As  I  emphasized  In  my  testimony  last 
month  on  this  pro]  losal  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atom  Ic  Energy,  cooperation 
among  the  various  fe(  eral  agencies  with  solar 
research  capabilities  as  called  for  in  my 
proposal.  Is  central  to  the  success  of  any 
federal  solar  researcl  effort.  With  the  great 
In-house  talent  at  the  AEC  laboratories, 
keeping  all  solar  worl  "in-house,"  when  they 
become  part  of  ERD  \.,  will  be  a  real  temp- 
tation. However,  Industry  talent  and  other 
"participating"  agen<y  talent  must  be  fully 
used,  to  do  otherwls*  would  seriously  waste 
our  resources. 

In  particular,  the  latlonal  Science  Foun- 
dation should  be  com  nended  for  Its  excellent 
work  In  solar  energy.  And  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Minnesota  comp  anies  and  communities 
are  fully  involved  In  1  iielr  programs.  The  NSP 
should  maintain  its  c  ipabillty  in  the  areas  of 
advanced  energy  resei  ;rch  and  technology  in- 
cluding solar.  Fundi  mental  science  In  the 
area  of  solar  energy  can  best  be  served  if 
ERDA  fully  utilizes  ;he  experience  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  Natlor  al  Science  Foundation. 

NASA,  In  performlr  g  its  important  mission 
In  the  area  of  aeronai;  tical  and  space  research 
and  development,  na  >  developed  an  Impres- 
sive expertise  In  mi  ny  areas  pertinent  to 
solar.  It  too,  must  be  Irawn  upon  in  our  solar 
research  efforts. 

And.  the  AEC  has  I  egun  to  develop  an  im- 
pressive solar  energ  y  program,  since  In- 
structed to  do  so  by  1  tie  Congress.  Four  pres- 
ent AEC,  and  future  I IRDA,  laboratories  have 
been  Identified,  so  fa:  ,  as  having  capabilities 

and  enthusiastic  Int  ;rest  In  solar  energy 

Berkeley.  Llvermore,  Los  Alamos,  and  Ar- 
gonne. 

Argonne  Is  developl  ig  a  novel  solar  thermal 
concentrator,  Los  Alai  tios  Is  developing  a  low- 
cost  manufacturing  process  for  flat  plate 
solar  collectors.  Berieley  is  conducting  re- 
search in  such  ar(  as  as:  photovol talcs, 
photosynthesis:  and  solar  radiation  meas- 
urements. 

Besides  close  coopei  atlon  with  and  utiliza- 
tion of  other  Federal  agencies,  ERDA  should 
especially  utilize  the  ;reat  talents  and  cana- 
bllltles  to  be  found  Ir  the  private  sector. 
It  was  a  govemme  at-industry  team  that 
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nlflcant  solar  energy  expert  meetings.  Just 
this  month,  for  example,  June  17-19  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  sponsored  a  meet- 
ing here  In  Washington  on  solar  heating  and 
cooiirg,  with  over  400  experts  In  attendance. 
These  people  gathered  to  hear  the  results  of 
recently  sponsored  NSP  work  In  this  area.  A 
recent  meeting  In  Denver  received  the  sp.me 
strong  turn  out  and  enthusiasm.  These  ses- 
sions have  been  receiving  the  growing  atten- 
tion of  the  scientific,  engineering,  and  es- 
pecially the  Industrial  community. 

No  doubt,  there  are  improvements  that  you 
will  be  able  to  make  in  this  legislation,  as 
a  result  of  your  Intensive  scrutiny.  I  do 
hope,  however,  that  the  Committee  will  soon 
report  a  bill  that  will  authorize  a  major  Fed- 
eral program  to  develop  the  tremendous  en- 
ergy potential  of  the  sun. 

The  need  for  an  expanded  solar  energy  re- 
search and  development  program  Is  obvious 
and  the  time  to  act  Is  at  hand.  We  must 
harness  the  sun  for  mankind.  I  believe  Con- 
gress can  take  this  Initiative  now  and  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  the  kind  of 
leadership  In  the  energy  field  that  they  so 
Justifiably  demand  of  us. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for 
your  Interest  In  solar  energy,  your  co-spon- 
sorshlp  of  this  proposal,  and  this  opportunity 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  my  proposal  for  a  vig- 
orous solar  energy  program. 


GUS  SONNENBERG  RETIRES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  another 
of  our  friends  and  associates  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  uill  retire  this  week  is  Harry  F. 
"Gus"'  Sonnenberg,  keeper  of  the  sta- 
tioners'. He  is  leaving  after  35  years  of 
service  to  the  Senate. 

Gus  Sonnenberg  first  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1936  as  a  page  under  the  patron- 
age of  Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  of 
Arizona.  Subsequently,  he  operated  the 
subway  cars,  ran  an  elevator,  and  worked 
in  the  service  department. 

After  a  short  period  of  private  employ- 
ment, he  came  back  to  the  Senate  in  1948 
to  work  in  the  stationery  room.  In  1960, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  keeper 
of  the  stationery.  Since  then  he  has 
worked  with  diligence  and  unfailing 
courtesy  in  keeping  our  oCRces  supplied 
with  all  our  stationery  needs. 

With  all  my  other  colleagues,  I  wish 
Gus  many  happy  retirement  years  with 
his  family  at  his  home  in  McLean,  Va. 


FREEDOM  OF  CONTRACT  FOR 
ATHLETES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  I  have  for  some  time  been  in- 
terested in  securing  for  professional  ath- 
letes their  right  to  contract  freely  for 
their  services,  and  thus  free  them  from 
the  yoke  of  the  reserve  system  which 
binds  them  to  one  sports  team  for  as  long 
as  it  pleases  the  owner  to  retain  their 
services.  To  this  end,  on  December  4, 
1973, 1  introduced  S.  2768,  a  bill  to  guar- 
antee professional  athletes  this  contrac- 
tual freedom  enjoyed  by  every  other 
service  profession.  I  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  act  to  protect  these  athletes' 
constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  President,  a  respected  friend  and 
great  legislative  leader,  former  Repre- 
sentative Emanuel  Celler,  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  a  May  29,  1974, 
New  York  Times  article  by  Red  Smith 
concerning  the  contractual  bondage  of 
professional  athletes.  The  article,  en- 
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titled  "You  Cannot  Pay  Me  Enough,"  is 
very  illuminating  and  I  commend  it  to 
each  Senator's  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Mr  Smith  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yotj  Cannot  Pat  Me  Enough 
(By  Red  Smith) 

"After  12  years  in  the  major  leagues  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  a  piece  of  property  to  be 
bought  and  sold  Irrespective  of  my  wishes.  I 
believe  that  any  system  that  produces  that 
result  violates  my  basic  rights  as  a  citizen 
and  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  states." 

"Pete  Rozelle  and  Ted  Kheel  will  answer 
that  athletes  are  'well  paid'  to  give  up  their 
freedom.  ...  I  am  appalled  that  in  the 
United  States  of  America  people  can  still 
make  economic  arguments  to  Justify  the  tak- 
ing away  of  a  man's  freedom  and  dignity.  .  .  . 
You  cannot  pay  me  enough  for  me  to  allow 
you  to  sell  me  or  trade  me." 

"The  present  system  in  football  does  not 
Impose  an  absolute  restraint  on  player  trans- 
fers. .  .  .  This  system  has  worked  reasonably 
well.  The  players'  demand  for  'no  system* 
would  constitute  anarchy" 

"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any- 
place subject  to  their  Jurisdiction." 

The  author  of  the  first  paragraph  Is  Curt 
Flood,  who  was  a  baseball  player  when  he 
wrote  It  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  base- 
ball commissioner  on  Dec.  24,  1969.  The 
second  paragraph  is  by  John  Mackey,  the 
great  end  who  was  leader  of  the  professional 
football  players  four  years  ago  In  their  last 
scarifying  exercise  In  collective  bargaining 
with  their  employers.  It  was  written  to 
appear  In  :ast  Sunday's  New  York  Times 
alongside  a  statement  from  Theodore  W. 
Kheel,  the  olubowners'  labor  counsel,  which 
Included  the  third  paragraph  above.  Anybody 
unfamiliar  with  the  source  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  will  have  to  look  it  up  for  himself. 

THE  BIG  BtJST-OUT 

For  some  years  now.  It  has  seemed  probable 
that  basketball  would  be  the  first  profes- 
sional team  sport  to  discard  the  reserve  sys- 
tem, which  In  effect  gives  the  employer  out- 
right ownership  of  his  employes.  At  least 
some  men  who  own  basketball  teams  are 
confident  they  could  c^erate  successfully 
hiring  players  the  same  way  Macy's  hires 
sales  clerks,  floorwalkers  and  department 
heads. 

It  Is  beginning  to  appear,  however,  that 
when  the  inevitable  bust-out  comes  to  pass, 
the  -nembership  of  the  National  Football 
League  Players  Association  may  go  over  the 
wall  ahead  of  their  roundball  brothers.  There 
Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  what  the 
players  call  "freedom  Issues"  will  have  to  be 
resolved  this  summer  before  the  first  ex- 
hibition game  can  be  played. 

The  owners  will  only  cripple  themselves  If 
they  shut  their  eyes  to  this  situation.  They 
can  "hunker  down  and  stonewall  It,"  but 
their  morning  paper  otight  to  show  them  the 
unwisdom  of  that  cotirse.  The  longer  they 
temporize,  the  more  pressure  they  will  put 
on  themselves  to  make  nth-hour  conces- 
sions rather  than  sacrifice  receipts  from  one 
exhibition. 

In  1970  they  tried  intimidation.  They 
talked  of  shutting  down  for  a  season,  which 
would  have  meant  defaulting  on  television 
contracts  Involving  many  millions.  They 
threatened  to  staff  their  teams  with  rookies, 
as  If  their  TV  sponsors  and  cash  ctistomers 
would  hold  still  for  that.  They  warned  the 
players  that  loss  of  one  weekend  of  exhibi- 
tions would  ccst  $l-mllllon,  and  this  would 


have   to  come  out  of  player  salaries.  Ths 

players  didn't  scare,  and  at  last  Pete  RozeUj 
had  to  call  the  disputants  together  and  kee  j 
them  together  for  22  hours  to  get  a  conrracf 

NONNECOTIABLE    HANDCUFFS 

Ted  Kheel  participated  in  those  negotiaj- 
tlons  as  a  mediator,  a  role  in  which  he  has 
had  wide  fairness  and  impartiality.  Now  h  i 
Is  the  owners'  hired  man  and  needs  none  o  I 
these  qualities.  This  time  around,  his  Job  i  i 
to  defend  the  owners'  position. 

Accordingly,  he  has  been  parroting  thb 
owners'  threadbare  argument  that  the  feuda  i 
system  they  have  created  Is  the  only  syster  i 
under  which  their  business  can  survive.  Ai 
a  reasonable  man.  he  must  know  this  is  utte  r 
nonsense.  As  a  fair  man,  he  must  recogniz » 
the  truth  of  John  Mackey's  statement  that 
"if  freedom  will  destroy  the  N.P.L.,  then  thp 
N.F.L.  should  be  destroyed." 

Mr.  Kheel  Is  on  firmer  ground  when  hfc 
argues  that  the  players'  economic  demand  j 
are  unrealistic.  One  who  shares  this  view  is 
Ed  Garvey,  executive  director  of  the  unlor 
To  be  sure.  Garvey  doesn't  say  so  in  so  man  r 
words.  Tell  him  he  Is  demanding  too  mucU 
and  he  laughs.  "I'd  hate  to  have  the  player) 
come  around  and  tell  me  I  asked  for  too 
little."  he  says. 

He  knows  and  Kheel  knows  that  the  finan 
clal   Issues  can   be   negotiated.  Kheel   com 
plains  that  the  players  refuse  to  negotlat* 
the  freedom  Issues.  He  says  that  if  the  play 
ers  would  propose  changes  In  the  system  th  > 
owners    would    negotiate,    but    the    plavers 
aren't  Interested  In  being  a  little  bit  fre« 
He  Is  right.  A  man  wearing  handcuffs  doesn'  t 
want    them   loosened    a   little   to   ease    thp 
chafing.  He  wants  them  off. 


DR.  HORACE  M.  KALLEN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ok 
February  16  of  this  year.  America  los ; 
one  of  its  most  fertile  minds. 

On  that  day,  at  the  age  of  91.  Dr.  Horf- 
ace  M.  Kallen  passed  away. 

Dr.  Kallen  was  an  outstanding  thinkei 
writer,  and  teacher.  But  more  tlian  thii 
Dr.  Kallen  was  an  unwaivering  advocat; 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual.  In  his 
more  than  30  books.  Dr.  Kallen  was  an 
intellectual  "trail  blsaer"  of  the  fir^ 
order. 

Long  before  consumerism  became  sA 
issue  in  this  Nation,  this  man  of  manr 
talents  published,  in    1944,   "Consume: 
Cooperation  and  the  Freedom  of  Man.r 
Likewise,  he  spoke  and  wrote  about  en 
vironmental  problems  and  ecology  be 
fore  this  issue  emerged  as  a  matter  o' 
great  concern  in  America.  As  a  founde  ■ 
of  the  New  School  for  Social  Researcl  i 
In  New  York,  Dr.  Kallen  helped  creats 
that  unique  atmosphere  in  which  fre<! 
thought  was  encouraged  and  not  con 
demned. 

Dr.  Kallen  was  a  valued  friend,  an  out  ■ 
standing  American,  and  a  creative  spirit . 
All  of  us  who  knew  him  will  sorely  mis ; 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  an  article  summarizing  somd 
of  Dr.  Kallen's  achievements,  which  ap 
peared  in  The  Cooperator,  be  printed  ii  i 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artichi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  , 
as  follows: 
A  Tribute  to  Horace  M.  Kallen,  I883-I974 
(By  Donald  D.  Martin) 

Large  numbers  of  institutions  and  organ!  ■ 
zatlons  with  diverse  interests  benefited  froni 
the  wisdom  and  vision  of  Professor  Horace  i 
M.  Kallen.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  thd 
cooperative  movement. 
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Dr.  Kallen  viewed  consumers  cooperation  as 
the  best  means  people  have  to  attain  a  more 
satisfying  way  of  life  as  consumers — be  It  In 
the  consiunption  of  bread,  education,  hous- 
ing, literature,  art,  credit,  lelsxire,  whatever — 
for  he  viewed  all  aspects  of  life  as  a  process 
of  consumption.  Man  produces  In  order  to 
consume,  V7as  his  thesis  on  the  primacy  of 
the  consxuner. 

Dr.  Kallen  was  a  perfectionist  and  a  prag- 
matlst.  While  viewing  cooperation  as  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  goods  and  services 
for  consumption,  as  a  ccoperator  he  could  be 
critical  of  and  annoyed  with  the  shortcom- 
ings he  observed  In  cooperatives.  He  would 
say  that  cooperators  should  not  be  content 
with  getting  second  best  goods  or  services  in 
their  cooperatives.  After  all,  he  would  say 
they,  the  members  should  speak  up  to  pro- 
test and  correct  what  Is  not  perfect  in  their 
own  cooperatives. 

He  urged  much  greater  emphasis  on  em- 
ployee training,  first,  so  employees  would 
have  greater  job  satisfaction  and  second,  so 
there  would  be  better  service  and  satisfac- 
tion for  the  consumers.  (It  was  probably  for 
this  reason  he  became  a  founder,  trustee  and 
teacher  of  RoQhdale  Institute  in  1938.)  He 
advocated  greater  participation  by  the  mem- 
bership on  as  broad  a  scale  as  possible  In 
the  affairs  of  cooperatives.  He  was  concerned 
about  too  much  power  In  the  hands  of  too 
few  people  in  all  institutions,  including  co- 
operatives. More  active  participation,  he  said 
would  provide  more  opportunities  for  mem- 
bers to  become  involved  in  decision  making. 

He  was  not  as  fearful  of  controversy  as  he 
was  of  apathy,  believing  it  possible  to 
achieve  accommodation  or  union  of  divergent 
points  of  views  to  achieve  common  goals.  He 
strongly  cautioned  against  trying  to  achieve 
unity  on  all  Issues.  Unity  he  said.  Is  apt  to 
be  used  to  stifle  dissent  and  Individual  lib- 
erty and  freedom  of  thought.  More  than 
anything  else,  liberty  and  freedom  in  all 
endeavors  was  most  precious  to  him. 

His  first  book  about  cooperation  and  co- 
operatives. "The  Decline  and  Rise  of  the 
Consumer."  was  published  in  1936.  Last  fall 
Rochdale  Institute  and  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  Jointly  published  his  "Con- 
sumerism, Cooperatlsm  and  the  Idea  of  the 
Consumer."  Dr.  Kallen  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  New  School.  He  was  on  the  original 
faculty  and  although  he  officially  retired  In 
1969,  he  continued  occasionally  to  teach.  His 
last  teaching  appearance  at  "his"  school  was 
last  fall  when  he  conducted  an  eight  weeks 
seminar  on  cooperation  which  was  sponsored 
by  Rochdale  Institute  and  the  New  School. 

In  addition  to  his  many  other  responsi- 
bilities and  interests,  in  the  past  few  years 
Dr.  Kallen  played  an  active  role  as  a  trustee 
of  Rochdale  Institute  which  was  organized 
In  1971.  The  Institute  awarded  him  its  Dis- 
tinguished Cooperative  Educational  Service 
Award  last  year.  In  previous  years,  the  United 
Housing  Foundauon  and  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  USA  had  honored  him  for  his 
contributions  to  cooperation. 

He  was  a  renowned  philosopher,  advisor 
and  counselor  to  statesmen,  author  of  more 
than  thirty  books  and  hundreds  of  other 
works.  He  was  a  noted  libertarian,  Zionist, 
humanist  and,  probably  the  role  he  enjoyed 
most,  distinguished  educator.  Yet,  for  all  his 
eminence,  those  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  as  a  friend,  loved  him  'or  his  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  humor  and  warmth,  as  well 
as  for  his  keen  intellect.  He  was  a  charming 
civilized  human  being. 

His  friendship  will  be  missed  by  many.  His 
ideals  and  Ideas  will  continue  Infinitely. 


WORLD  INDEBTEDNESS  TO 
FULBRIGHT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  edi- 
torials expressing  the  general  regret  at 
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the  loss  of  a  great  U.  3.  Senator  continue 
to  come  in  from  everywhere. 

The  void  in  the  Senate  his  departure 
will  leave  becomes  fever  more  clear  to 
ever  more  people. 

In  this  connectioi  i  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  fol  owing  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Recoij)  at  this  point: 

"World  Indebted  to  Fulbright,"  Mon- 
treal Gazette; 

"Fulbright's  Loss- -and  the  Senate's." 
Chicago  Sun-Times; 

"Defeat  of  a  Gr<  at  Dissenter."  the 
Christian  Science  Minltor; 

"Senator  Pulbrigl.fs  Defeat  Dimin- 
ishes The  Congress,'  Asheville  Citizen- 
Times; 

"The  Nation  Los(  s  Pulbrlght."  New 
Orleans,  The  States-  :tem; 

"Salute  to  Senat)r  Fulbright,"  the 
Capital  Times.  Madis  )n.  Wis. ; 

"Fulbright:  GooO-Bye  and  Thank 
You,"  The  Bristol  Piess,  Bristol.  Conn.; 

"Bumpers  In;  Filbright  Out,"  the 
Palm  Beach  Post; 

"Fulbright's  Legac; '  to  the  Senate."  Los 
Angeles  Times; 

"Farewell  to  F  Ubright,"  London 
Times;  and 

"Senator  Fulbright  'Like  a  Rose  in 
Desert  of  Politics,'  "  Arkansas  Democrat. 

There  being  no  ohjj  action,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  toi  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

World  Indebted  Ito  Fttlbeight 

There  Is  a  touch  of  flawed  nobility  about 
J.  William  Pulbrlghfs  BO-year  career  In  the 
Senate,  half  of  It  as  ch&lrman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Com»ilttee.  Defending  the 
Arkansas  electoral  base!  in  which  he  has  now 
been  defeated  by  a  wirthy  opponent  from 
a  new  political  generation,  Fulbright  sided 
with  the  segregationists  in  the  civil  rights 
struggle  of  the  "fifties  And  early  'sixties.  But 
In  his  chosen  field  of  political  action,  inter- 
national affairs,  he  was  the  luminous  and 
courageous  voice  of  whit  he  once  ctUled  "the 
usually  sensible  and]  human©  American 
mind." 

A  thinker  In  politics,  )the  former  university 
president  had  a  tenacity  in  the  pursuit  of 
great  Ideals,  an  InteHectual  grasp  of  the 
complexity  of  International  affairs,  a  sense 
of  decency  and  moderstlon  In  the  formula- 


tion and  execution  of 


a  devotion  to  constitutional  and  democratic 


limits  on  the  exercise 
the  glory  of  his  coun 
excesses. 

When    there    was    blit 
against  Senator  Joseph 
ing  witch  hunts,  that 


of  power  that  were 
ry  In  the  era  of  Its 


When  there  was  counsel  to  President  Ken- 
nedy against  the  criminally  reckless  Bay  of 
Pigs  Invasion  project,  it  came  from  Fulbright. 
When  the  United  Sta;es  lurched  Into  full 
scale   war   In   Vietnam,   Pulbrlght   was   the 

for  dissent. 

over  the  great  wars 
am  inclined  to  the 

ittrlbuted  to  them — 


influential  spokesman 
"The  more  I  puzzle 
of  history,  the  more  1 
view  that  the  causes 
territory,  markets,  resdiu-ces,  the  defence  or 


perpetuation  of  great 


the  root  causes  at  all  bi  t  rather  explanations 


or  excuses  for  certain 


of  human  nature,"  Pul  )rlght  once  said. 

"For  lack   of  a  cleai    and   precise   under- 
standing of  exactly  what  these  motives  are, 


I  refer  to  them  as  the 


as  a  psychological  need  that  nations  seem 
to  have  In  order  to  pre  ve  that  they  are  big- 


ger, better,  or  stronger 


Though  he  spoke  mi  st  often  for  the  mi- 
nority of  the  day,  Fu  bright  had  immense 


Influence  In  creating 


national  policy,  and 


one  Senate  vote 
McCarthy's  devastat- 
vote  was  Fulbright's. 


principles — were  not 


unfathomable  drives 


irrogance  of  power' — 


than  other  nations." 


the  majority  of  the 
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ir-slghted  man.  The 
;he  poorer  for  Ful- 
natlon  can  continue 
If  he  Is  able  to  con- 
creation  and  con- 


pmentous  new  prob- 
States   are   to  be 
ind  effectively  dealt 

librlght  was  an  early 
joe  of  the  demagogic 
McCarthy.  He  as- 
dun  ts  at  a  time  when 
k-tant  political  risks. 


next  day.  As  Pulbrlght  foes  down  to  defeat, 
his  Ideas  about  the  pfoper  limits  of  U.S. 
power  abroad,  and  execvitive  power  at  home, 
go  on  to  victory.  Speakiig  for  his  own  coun- 
try, he  spoke  for  others;  speaking  for  his 
own  times,  he  spoke  fir  the  future.  He  is 
one  of  the  great  Americans  of  his  times. 

Fulbright's  Loss — ^And  the  Senate's 

The  defeat  of  J.  WlUIajn  Pulbrlght  In  Tues- 
day's Democratic  senate^ ial  primary  election 
in  Arkansas  deprives  th^  Senate  of  an  intel- 
ligent, influential  and  : 
Senate  will  be  much 
bright's  absence,  but  th' 
to  benefit  from  his  gift 

tribute  effectively  to  tL, „_ 

duct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  from  a  private 

for\mi.    Fulbright's    mtjture    voice    will    be 

greatly  needed  if  the  n 

lems   facing   the   Unit* 

realistically  perceived 

with. 

During  the  1950s,  Fi: 
and  sometimes  solitary 
tactics  of  Sen.  Joseph 
sailed  McCarthy's  witch 

doing  so  involved  Impc , .— „„. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senite  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Pulbrlght  pulckly  and  clearly 
understood  that  the  uilted  States  was  be- 
coming dangerously  obtessed  with  military 
solutions  to  political  pipblems  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  elsewhere.  Under  Pulbrlght,  the 
committee  exerted  an  important  Influence 
in  liberating  the  natlonlfrom  this  obsession. 
That  force  is  likely  to  be  weakened  If  the 
committee  chairmanship  passes  to  John  J. 
Sparkman  of  Alabama,  who  has  consistently 
gone  along  with  the  administration's  military 
requests.  I 

Fulbright's  polished,  ajmost  patrician,  style 
cost  him  votes,  especially  since  his  chal- 
lenger. Gov.  Dale  Bumpers,  Is  a  folksy  cam- 
paigner who  enjoys  sha&lng  hands  and  ex- 
changing stories  at  Arkansas  catfish  fries. 
But  Bumpers  recognized  that  the  overriding 
issue  was  the  effectiveness  of  the  current 
congressional  leadershlii  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  people.  Bumpers  argued  re- 
peatedly that  Congress  had  faUed.  He  called 
for  new  leadership  to  Icope  with  inflation 
("the  real  issue")  and  Watergate  ("the  um- 
brella issue") .  He  was  drfiraatlcally  successful 
in  this  strategy  in  spite  bf  the  fact  that  Ful- 
bright had  never  been  ifaentlfled  with  either 
Watergate  or  the  econonty. 

If  this  intense  and  wipespread  voter  anger 
had  not  yet  been  clear  as  a  result  of  previous 
elections  this  year,  it  ourht  to  be  abundantly 
clear  now.  The  Pulbrlght  defeat  clarified  an- 
other fact:  voters  are  aflgry  not  only  at  con- 
servative Republicans 
Nixon  Incumbency  but 
crats  who  have  been 

tlon's  sharpest  critics. „ 

shows  greater  aggressiveness  and  Independ- 
ence In  cleansing  the  stain  of  the  Watergate 
scandal  and  In  restoririg  the  buying  power 
of  the  consumer's  doUaf,  the  electorate  will 
unhesitatingly  vote  for  [candidates  who  can 
and  wUl.  ' 


Defeat  of  a  QuIat  Dissenter 
It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  American  poli- 
tics that  a  primary  election  in  a  smaU  state 
can  remove  a  national!  figure  from  public 
office.  But  this  Is  what  has  happened  in  Ar- 
kansas, where  Gov.  Dale  Bumpers,  repre- 
senting a  new  political  generation,  has  over- 
whelmingly defeated  J]  WUllam  Fiilbrlght 
for  Democratic  nomination  to  the  Senate 
seat  he  has  held  for  aloiost  three  decades. 

Apart  from  the  local  popularity  of  Mr. 
Bumpers  and  the  waning  national  Impact  of 
Senator  Pulbrlght  In  recent  years,  there  are 
several  possible  strands  In  the  outcome. 

The  Fixlbright  campaign  suggested  senior- 
ity and  eminence  could  do  more  for  Arkansas. 


Msoclated  with  the 
so  at  liberal  Demo- 

i^ong  the  admlnlstra- 
Jnless  the  Congress 
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Tet  his  concentration  on  Washington  and 
matters  at  the  top  must  have  made 
him  seem  remote  to  Arkansas  In  comparison 
with  their  very  visible  Oovernor.  The  be- 
lated Pulbrlght  campaign  effOTt  to  get  the 
black  vote  looked  rather  desperate  in  view  of 
his  poor  record  on  clvll-rlghts  legislation. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Fulbright  appeared 
to  be  a  casualty  of  the  loss  of  confidence  In 
present  national  government  caused  by  the 
scandals  of  the  administration  which — an- 
other irony — he  so  often  opposed.  Oovernor 
Bumpers  campaigned  on  a  need  for  new 
leaders  to  restore  confldence  in  Washington. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  Mr.  Pulbrlght  ac- 
knowledged his  defeat  In  the  courtly  man- 
ner which  be  has  customarily  maintained 
even  when  launching  his  sharpest  dissents 
against  national  policy.  Though  this  news- 
paper has  often  disagreed  with  him.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  value  of  articulate  dissent  In  a 
democracy.  The  retirement  of  such  an  ex- 
perienced and  knowledgeable  voice  from  Cap- 
itol Hill  raises  once  more  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  States — not  having  a 
House  of  Lords — should  provide  some  means 
to  tap  the  opinions  of  Its  elder  statesmen. 

In  Mr.  Fulbright's  case,  he  would  speak 
from  an  unusual  record  of  often  lonely  In- 
dependent Judgment — which  sometimes 
seemed  brashly  unrealistic  but  sometimes 
now  seems  to  have  been  merely  premature. 
Almost  10  years  ago  be  was  advocating  the 
opening  to  China  which  It  took  a  conserva- 
tive Republican  to  achieve.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
he  was  the  perennial  skeptic  on  his  country's 
assumption  that  It  was  wise  enough  to  busy 
Itself  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  He 
questioned  the  Vietnam  war  before  this 
became  fashionable.  He  sought  evenhanded- 
ness  In  the  Middle  East  before  American 
policy  went  officially  In  that  way. 

It  Is  not  yet  clear  who  will  replace  Mr. 
Fulbright  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee — Senators  Sparkman, 
Church,  and  Mansfield  have  been  men- 
tioned— but  the  change  cannot  help  being 
significant. 

Along  with  positions  that  were  character- 
ized as  a  new  Isolationism,  Mr.  Pulbrlght 
sponsored  the  legislation  that  may  have  done 
more  to  reduce  Intellectual  Isolationism  than 
any  other  single  program  since  World  War 
n— the  Pulbrlght  Act  for  International  ex- 
change feUowshlps. 

Though  Arkansans  have  at  last  opted  for  a 
change,  they  can  take  satisfaction  In  the 
thorny  Independent  citizen  they  gave  to  the 
nation  for  so  long. 

Senator   Fulbright's    Defeat    Diminishes 
THE  Congress 

As  is  so  often  the  case.  Sen.  J.  WUllam 
Fulbright's  primary  defeat  in  Arkansas  on 
Tuesday  was  not  without  irony.  At  a  time 
when  Congress  is  grappling  to  reassert  Itself 
after  decades  of  abdicating  power  to  the 
executive,  one  of  the  few  lawmakers  who 
through  the  years  has  fought  against  an 
Impotent  legislative  branch  is  turned  out  of 
office. 

Pulbrlght  is  one  of  the  last  lawmakers  In 
either  chamber  to  question  unrestrained 
presidential  power  in  foreign  relations.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  has  advocated  a  foreign  pol- 
icy based  on  reason  and  not  reaction,  fash- 
ioned by  a  cooperative  response  from  both  the 
President  and  Congress.  Presidents  and  Sec- 
retaries of  State  have  often  rejected  his  ad- 
vice, but  they  have  seldom  Ignored  it.  His 
has  been  the  voice  of  Intelligence  and  re- 
straint. 

During  his  three  decades  In  Washington, 
he  has  been  a  listener,  too,  a  trait  shared  by 
too  few  of  his  colleagues;  for  if  they  were 
listeners.  Congress  would  possibly  not  be 
held  In  such  low  regard  now.  Most  Congress- 
men do  not  listen   to   questions  based  on 


what  they,  not  the  witnesses,  think.  But 
Piilbrlght  does  listen,  then  frames  his  ques- 
tions on  what  was  said.  True  to  his  scholarly 
background,  he  has  practiced  a  national  dia- 
logue on  scores  of  public  issues. 

While  aU  eras  must  end,  it  is  seldom  that 
the  finale  comes  at  the  hands  of  a  victor  as 
progressive  and  personable  as  Arkansas  Gov. 
Dale  Bumpers.  It  is  too  bad  that  they  faced 
each  other,  but  such  are  the  fortunes  of  poU- 
tics. 

Before  the  election  Walter  Lippmann  cau- 
tioned that  Fulbright's  defeat  would  be  a 
"national  calamity."  That  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  some  changes  are  sure  to  be  ahead. 

The  most  immediate  repercussion  wlU  be 
in  Washington.  Fulbright's  loss  may  be  seen 
as  a  warning  to  other  Incumbents  that  the 
winds  of  change  are  blowing  across  the 
country  In  the  wake  of  Watergate. 

And  in  the  Senate,  Sen.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
D-Ala.,  at  74,  will  probably  replace  Pulbrlght 
as  chairman  of  the  foreign  relations  commit- 
tee. Sptirkman  does  not  share  Fulbright's 
views  or  Insights  on  an  active  Congressional 
role  in  foreign  policy.  Sparkman's  elevation, 
however,  could  place  Sen.  William  Proxmlre. 
the  maverick  Wisconsin  Democrat,  in  charge 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  a  move 
that  would  benefit  consumers  over  heady 
banking  power. 

Fulbright  has  enjoyed  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer, one  of  the  most  unique  In  our  history, 
which  wUl,  like  Presidents,  not  ignore  him. 
His  voice  will  be  missed.  But  at  69,  Arkansas 
may  have  done  him  an  oblique  favor,  for 
there  has  to  be  more  in  life  than  fighting 
Presidents  and  slothful  Congresses. 

The    Nation    Loses    Pulbbicht 

The  defeat  of  Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght  In 
Arkansas'  Democratic  primary  Tuesday  re- 
moves from  Congress  a  brave  and  Independ- 
ent statesman  molded  In  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  that  legislative  body. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  since  1959,  Mr.  Fulbright 
was  an  unbending  believer  In  the  Senate's 
constitutional  responsibility  to  advise  and 
consent  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  by 
the  Executive  Branch.  His  dedication  to 
that  belief  often  put  blm  In  open  conflict 
with  presidents  of  both  parties. 

His  critics  called  him  an  Isolationist.  But 
Sen.  Fulbright's  pronouncements  were  tem- 
pered by  a  belief  that  It  was  not  the  responsi- 
bUity  of  the  United  States  to  determine  the 
political  destinies  of  other  nations. 

He  strongly  opposed  President  Kennedy's 
decision  to  Invade  Cuba  In  1961.  Although 
he  voted  for  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion expanding  President  Johnson's  warmak- 
Ing  powers  in  Vietnam,  he  soon  regretted  the 
vote  and  emerged  as  Congress'  leading  critic 
of  U.S.  military  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Sen.  Fulbright's  clvU  rights  voting  record 
foUowed  the  conservative  mainstream  back 
home,  but  his  courage  rarely  flagged  on  other 
domestic  Issues. 

He  caUed  for  President  Truman's  resigna- 
tion In  1946,  after  the  Republicans  won  con- 
trol of  the  House  and  Senate,  arguing  that 
this  political  bifurcation  was  a  defeat  In  the 
governmental  system. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  condemn  the 
methods  used  by  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, who,  he  claimed,  "did  more  harm 
to  the  United  States  .  .  .  than  he  has  ever 
done  to  the  Communist  conspiracy  here  and 
abroad." 

Among  the  monuments  of  his  32-year  ca- 
reer are  the  Pulbrlght  Scholarships,  the 
largest  single  international  student  exchange 
program  in  history. 

In  a  political  era  oversuppUed  with  double- 
talk,  evasion  and  demstgoguery,  the  Intelli- 
gence and  adroitness  of  WUllam  Fulbright 
will  be  sorely  missed. 


Salttte  to  Sen.  FrrLBRiCHT 


The  removal  of  Sen.  J.  WUllam  Pulbrlght 
from  the  Senate — and  particularly  from  the 
key  post  of  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — Is  a  loss  whose  tragic 
consequences  this  nation  wUl  be  gauging  for 
years  to  come. 

BiU  Fulbright  has  been  one  of  the  clearest 
voices  for  ratloncmty  in  the  political  life  of 
this  nation.  In  the  era  of  McCarthy  madness 
he  faced  the  hysteria  In  his  own  state  with  a 
show  of  courage  that  few  other  senators  from 
the  north,  to  say  nothing  of  the  south,  could 
summon. 

But  It  was  In  the  dark  hopelessness  of  the 
Vietnam  Insanity  that  he  won  the  respect  of 
his  countrymen  and  men  of  good  will  around 
the  world. 

Now  the  people  of  his  state,  after  30  years 
of  beneflcence  to  the  rest  of  us,  have  decided 
to  replace  him  with  a  soap  opera  Idol,  a 
handsome,  handshaking  politician  with  lit- 
tle to  commend  him  to  serlous-mlnded  peo- 
ple anywhere. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conclude  anything  but 
that  the  people  of  Arkansas  are  stUl  afflicted 
with  the  national  sickness  which  has  pro- 
duced such  political  abortions  as  a  landsUde 
for  Dick  Nixon. 

We  have  lost  a  voice  desperately  needed  to 
find  the  paths  to  peace  In  the  explosive  Mid- 
dle East.  Pulbrlght  had  the  courage  to  talk 
sense  about  the  Middle  East  at  a  time  when 
powerful  forces  within  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  this  coxmtry  wanted  to  hear  only 
cheerleaders. 

Writing  from  Little  Rock  before  the  elec- 
tion, Harry  Kelly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
reported  on  how  bitter  the  Zionist  campaign 
against  Pulbrlght  had  become.  Not  a  single 
dime  was  contributed  to  Fulbright's  cam- 
paign. KeUy  reported. 

"But  a  Bumpers'  lieutenant,  whipping  his 
grey  Lincoln  down  Highway  40,  confided  to  a 
reporter  that  he  had  many  offers  of  dona- 
tions from  American  Jews  who  wotild  like  to 
see  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  unseated,"  Kelly  wrote. 

Have  we  in  the  PiUbrlght  defeat  another 
example  of  the  tunnel  vision  of  world  Zion- 
ism— the  narrow  nationalism  that  permitted 
a  politician  of  Nixon's  shabby  standards  to 
captvire  the  support  of  much  of  what  was 
hitherto  one  of  the  most  progresslve-mlnded 
elements  In  our  political  life? 

Pulbrlght  is  needed  in  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide the  balance  needed  in  the  Middle  East — 
the  balance  that  can  be  tipped  if  Nixon  and 
Kissinger  start  playing  the  game  of  buying 
phony  peace  with  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
American  citizens  as  wais  done  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

This  country  Is  headed  for  certain  peril 
when  It  purges  from  public  office  the  rational 
voices  of  such  men  as  BUl  Pulbrlght,  Wayne 
Morse  and  Ernest  Gruenlng,  who  sought  to 
warn  us  against  the  insanity  of  Vietnam,  and 
delivers  to  Richard  Nixon  a  landslide  vote  for 
president. 

Fulbright:  Ooodby  and  Trank  You 
WhUe  Eugene  McCarthy  In  1967  was  cer- 
tainly the  flrst  U.S.  senator  to  publicly  op- 
pose the  American  presence  in  Vietnam,  for 
him  war  protest  was  a  campaign  Issue,  no 
doubt  sincere  though  nonetheless  handy  In 
Its  appeal  to  younger  voters. 

McCarthy  was  defeated  In  the  '68  pri- 
maries, and  for  a  brief  time  the  Issue  of 
Vietnam  morals  was  once  again  left  to  the 
generals.  When  the  cries  next  were  heard, 
this  time  not  to  be  sUenced,  they  derived 
from  the  voice  of  a  man  with  nothing  to  gain 
through  lonely  protest  and  with  only  con- 
science as  a  possible  motive. 

WUllam  Fulbright  deserves  the  bulk  of 
credit  for  pioneering  the  effort  that  ulti- 
mately brought  an  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam.   His    solitary — and    initially    futile — 
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pursuit  of  antiwar  legislation,  the  Intensity 
of  his  anger  over  the  Cambodian  Incursion, 
the  volume  of  war-related  Information  re- 
leased through  his  office,  his  almost  dally 
Invective  to  the  press — all  of  this  went  a 
long  distance  toward  generating  the  level  of 
public  indignation  that  In  the  end  proved 
decisive. 

Moreover,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Pulbrlght's  was 
among  the  most  responsible  voices  that  could 
have  been  raised  against  the  war.  And  for  a 
time — perhaps  six  months  during  1968-69 — 
It  was  the  only  one. 

Politically,  his  stand  was  a  major  gamble. 
Had  war  opposition  not  gained  the  support 
that  it  did — largely  as  a  result  of  his  efforts — 
his  tenure  as  senator  would  no  doubt  have 
ended  sooner. 

Sadly,  it  has  ended  now.  It  Is  difficult,  from 
this  vantage  point,  to  assess  the  causes  be- 
hind Fulbrlght's  defeat  in  last  Tuesday's 
Arkansas-primary.  Perhaps  the  voters  felt 
that  he  lacked  the  common  touch — he  is  a 
wealthy  man  Ui  an  impoverished  state — or, 
more  likely,  that  his  eternal  emphasis  on 
foreign  affairs  had  come  at  the  expense  of 
attention  to  local   matters. 

Whatever  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  Issues  underlying  his  defeat 
were  not  local  ones.  And  it  Is  unfortunate. 
In  spite  of  any  fallings  on  the  parochial  lev- 
el, that  the  voters  of  Arkansas  did  not  see 
fit  to  reelect  him  solely  on  the  strength  of 
the  honor  he  has  reflected  on  his  state  dur- 
ing his  30  years  of  service  in  the  senate. 

Pulbrlght's  solitary  stand  on  Vietnam  has 
not  been  the  only  example  of  his  political 
courage  or  of  his  commitment  to  the  moral 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1962,  he  was 
one  of  only  a  handful  of  congressmen  to  op- 
pose publicly  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion:  more 
recently,  he  has  again  been  among  the  mi- 
nority who  have  insisted  that  Israel  com- 
promise her  demands  to  Insure  a  Middle 
Eastern  peace. 

The  Pulbrlght  Scholarship  exchange  pro- 
gram was  an  early  example  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  practices  of  enlightened  inter- 
nationalism. On  another  level,  he  has  backed 
virtually  every  overture  to  detente  the  U.S. 
has  broached  toward  Communist  nations. 

If  he  has  neglected  Arkansas,  he  has  cer- 
tainly served  the  world.  Through  his  efforts 
to  do  so  much,  he  has  apparently  sacrificed 
his  right  to  do  anything  at  all.  even  In  Lit- 
tle Rock.  It  is  a  sad  paradox. 

Bumpers  In;   Folbricht  Out 

Maybe  It  was  sheer  rebellion  against  an 
entrenced  incumbent.  Maybe  It  was  a  need 
to  seek  change  In  an  era  of  scandal.  Maybe 
It  was  a  dominance  of  state  Issues  over  na- 
tional issues.  Maybe  It  was  the  senator's  age. 
Maybe  It  was  Just  faclnatlon  with  a  new  and 
rising  political  star.  Possibly  all  these  things 
conspired  against  Sen.  J.  w"  Fulbrlght  in  the 
Democratic  primary  in  Arkansas. 

In  any  event.  Sen.  Pulbrlght  has  been  de- 
feated by  Dale  Bumpers,  a  popular  high- 
performance  governor  who  has  toppled  more 
than  one  political  giant  on  his  road  to  Wash- 
ington. Gov.  Bumpers  soon  will  become  Sen. 
Bumpers  because  the  winner  of  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  Is  a  virtual  sboo-ln  at  the  fall 
election. 

Whatever  the  gain  for  Arkansas  In  going 
for  Gov.  Bumpers,  there  is  a  corresponding 
loss  for  the  nation.  Sen.  Pulbrlght,  69,  has 
proven  himself  more  statesman  than  politi- 
cian. He  has  displayed  great  talent  In  Interna- 
tional matters.  He  has  been  his  own  man  for 
30  years  in  the  Senate.  The  nation  has  ad- 
mired and  benefitted  from  his  special  blend 
of  Oxford  scholarship  and  Ozark  earthlness. 

Sen.  Pulbrlght,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  long  ago 
sounded  alarms  that  the  nation  unfortu- 
nately didn't  head.  He  wanted  Congress,  es- 
pecially the  Senate,  to  take  a  more  active 
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tension  of  effort  have  declined  and  then 
fallen." 

These  have  been  the  lessons  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  and  Senator  Pulbrlght  saw  them  sooner 
and  more  clearly  than  most.  Dr.  Kissinger 
has  now  absorbed  them  Into  the  mainstream 
of  American  policy  and  Is  trying  to  define  the 
new  and  more  modest  limits  of  American 
power  and  responsibility.  Senator  Fulbrlght 
can  at  least  take  comfort  from  this  belated 
vindication,  and  even  If  he  is  no  longer  In 
the  Senate  next  year  he  can  be  sure  that 
when  he  speaks  on  foreign  affairs  people 
will  still  listen  to  him. 

It  is  oddly  appropriate  that  Senator  Pul- 
irlght  should  be  taking  leave  of  the  Senate 
at  the  same  time  as  America  is  taking  leave 
of  the  philosophy  of  total  commitment  and 
moral  absolutism  which  he  condemned,  but 
there  is  an  obvious  danger  that  the  pendu- 
lum could  swing  too  far  the  other  way  and 
that  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  could  be  wrongly 
applied  in  the  future.  Senator  Fulbrlght  is 
not  an  isolationist  and  his  authority  could 
be  badly  missed  if  isolationism  begins  to 
take  hold.  It  would  be  a  sad  irony  if.  now 
that  his  message  has  got  through,  it  should 
be  misunderstood  yet  again. 

Senator  Fulbrickt  "Like  a  Rose  in  Desert" 

OF  Politics 

(By  Er*rin  McDonald) 

The  tragedy  of  the  Pulbright-Bumpers 
ra^s  for  the  U.S.  Senate  was  that  one  of  the 
two  noted  Arkansans  had  to  be  eliminated. 
Now  the  sun  has  set  and  a  star  has  risen. 
We  have  upcoming  Senator  Bumpers  and 
outgoing  Senator  Fulbrlght. 

This  column  will  deal  primarily  with  the 
setting  sun,  trusting  there  will  be  many  op- 
portunities in  the  future  to  write  about  the 
rising  star. 

Being  your  own  man,  in  politics  as  in  other 
areas  of  life,  too  often  means  taking  care 
of  yourself,  looking  after  the  Interests  of  old 
No.  1.  Consequently,  there  is  a  lot  of  op- 
portunism along  the  way. 

As  the  sordid  unraveling  of  Watergate 
continues  to  reveal,  the  question  so  much  of 
the  time  is  not  "What  Is  right?"  or  "What 
is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country?"  but 
"How  will  it  play  in  Peoria?"  and  "How  can 
we  keep  the  cap  on  the  bottle?" 

J.  William  Fulbrlght  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  who  was  his  own  man  in  a  much 
higher  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  concerned, 
to  be  sure,  with  the  wants  and  wishes  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  his  constituency.  But  when 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  reach  a  decision 
and  take  a  stand,  he  dared  to  act  according 
to  what  he  felt  was  right  regardless  of  the 
personal  consequences.  And  for  many  of  us. 
this  qualified  him  for  the  rank  of  statesman 
as  over  against  mere  politician. 

Character  is  so  often  conspicuously  absent 
in  high  places  that  it  Is  like  a  rose  in  the 
desert  when  it  does  appear.  In  Fulbrlght, 
Arkansas  and  the  nation  were  blessed  in 
having  in  Congress  not  only  a  man  of  ster- 
ling character  but  also  one  of  rare  talent 
education,  and  ability. 

One  of  the  marks  of  Pulbrlght's  true  great- 
ness has  been  his  freedom  from  anything  ap- 
proacnlng-blind  partlsanism.  When  the  chips 
have  been  down,  he  has  been  first  an  Ameri- 
can and  then  a  Democrat. 

An  Illustration  of  this  Is  his  warm  and 
outspoken  support  for  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  a  man  appointed  by  his 
Mch  political  enemy.  Republican  President 
Nixoa.  In  a  national  television  Interview 
early  last  Wednesday,  the  morning  after  his 
horrible  night  before,  the  sprightly  Senator 
Cited  Kissinger  as  the  greatest  and  best 
quallfled  of  all  the  half  dozen  Secretaries  of 
State  with  whom  he  has  worked. 

Historians  and  political  scientists  will  have 
their  appraisals  of  Pulbright  and  their  as- 
sessments as  to  how  he  came  down  before 
the  personable  Governor  Bumpers.  But  we 


average  Arkansans  must  be  indulged  our  own 
views  of  an  event  of  so  great  an  import  for 
us. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  senator,  one  of  the 
staunchest  holdouts  against  what  is  widely 
referred  to  as  "the  mess  in  Waslilngton." 
should  have  been  associated  In  the  minds  of 
some  voters  as  a  part  of  the  mess.  But  this  Is 
a  part  of  the  picture.  In  incidental  contacts 
ahead  of  the  election,  I  heard  some  saying, 
"I'm  so  disgusted  that  I'm  going  to  vote 
against  anyone  up  for  reelection.  I  think  we 
should  turn  all  of  them  out  and  start  over." 

This,  as  some  of  the  national  commenta- 
tors have  suggested,  will  obviously  serve  as 
a  bad  omen  for  others  seeking  re-election. 
The  national  opinion  polls  that  for  a  while 
were  rating  Congress  lower  than  the  Presi- 
dent have  not  helped  the  over-all  image  of 
the  incumbent. 

Another  factor  In  the  political  downfall 
of  the  senatcr  Is  the  hard-core  opposition 
that  has  built  up  againr.t  him  over  his  long 
teiiUre.  It  is  irevitable  that  a  public  servant 
will  have  opposition,  for  he  in  effect  must 
live  In  a  glass  house.  And  the  more  positive 
and  outspoken  the  man,  the  surer  he  is  to  be 
opposed,  on  practical  and  phllcsophlcal 
grounds  If  for  no  other  reason.  Incidentally, 
Fulbrlght  can  take  solace  In  the  fact  that  In 
all  his  yeers  of  public  service  he  has  never 
been  suspected  by  anyone  of  being  crocked 
or  unclean. 

There's  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
voters  were  in  the  automatic  against-Pul- 
bright  camp.  Some  political  observers  have 
estimated  up  to  40  pei;  cent  of  the  vote  this 
time  would  be  in  this  category. 

The  senator's  pedantic,  school-teachery 
way  of  "correcting"  his  opponents  may  not 
have  made  him  friends  and  infiuenced  people 
to  be  for  him  In  his  uphill  battle  against 
Governor  Bumpers.  In  politics,  as  In  sports, 
it  Is  generally  conceded  that  'the  best  de- 
fense is  a  good  offense." 

Not  the  least  of  the  accounting  is  Dale 
Bumpers'  charismatic  smile,  sparkling  shoe- 
shine,  Billy  Graham  preaching  style,  and  his 
ability  to  keep  aloof  from  such  liabilities  as 
debating  the  Issues  for  three  hours  with  Pul- 
bright, one  of  the  world's  all-time  great 
debaters. 

David  had  his  Goliath,  but  Bumpers  has 
his  Paubus,  Rockefeller,  and,  now,  hU  Fill- 
bright.  And  now  it  appears  that  the  senator 
was  attacking  not  a  meteor  but  a  rising  star. 

But  it  is  not  all  over  yet  for  Senator  Pul- 
brlght. He  win  be  the  junior  senator  from 
Arkansas  for  another  seven  months.  And  it 
may  be  that  he  will  have  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  service  to  his  state  and  nation 
in  these  last  days  that  he  has  had  at  any 
other  time  in  his  long  and  distinguished 
tenure.  For  it  is  likely  that  the  currently  sit- 
ing Congress  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
Impeaching  a  President  and  setting  our  gov- 
ernment back  on  the  solid  track  laid  down 
for  it  by  the  founding  fathers.  And  after  that, 
retirement! 


THE  ALEXANDER  SOLZHENTTSYN 
INTERVIEW 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  CBS-TV  performed  an  enor- 
mously important  public  service  in 
broadcasting  a  1-hour  interview  of  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  transcript  of  the  broad- 
cast be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
Members  of  the  Congress  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  insight  it  provides  on  the 
Soviet  system,  as  well  as  on  the  impli- 
cations of  "detente"  as  seen  by  a  partic- 
ularly sensitive  observer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Interview   With    Alexander   Solzhenitstn 

Cronkite  This  is  Walter  Cronkite  report- 
ing from  Zurich.  Switzerland  ...  a  city  which 
has  on  more  than '  one  occasion  provided 
sanctuary  for  the  political  exiles  and  ref- 
ugees of  the  world.  On  June  17th.  1974 — 
one  week  ago  tonight — this  reporter  spoke 
with  the  latest  and  most  celebrated  of  those 
political  exiles — the  Russian  writer  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn.  This  is  his  first  extended  tele- 
vision Interview  since  his  forcenble  exile  from 
the  Soviet  Union  leist  February 

Solzhenitsyn.  I've  known  Soviet  life  for 
the  whole  of  my  life.  Today  I  haven't  lost  my 
Soviet  point  of  view.  This  is  the  way  it  is. 
International  detente  does  nothing  to  help 
the  situation  inside  the  Soviet  Union.  Tell 
me  please,  let's  be  realists,  what  kind  of 
guarantees  are  there  that  the  treaties  will 
be  fulfilled  today  or  tomorrow?  What  kind 
of  guarantees  are  there?  And  when  your 
businessmen  conclude  treaties — an  alliance 
with  our  leaders — and  say  that  trade  guaran- 
tees peace,  that's  obvious  to  a  child  it's  not 
true.  It  doesn't  guarantee  anything.  On  the 
contrary,  trade  goes  on  so  long  as  there  is 
peace  and  when  there  isn't  peace,  there 
won't  be  any  trade.  Therefore,  what  guaran- 
tees could  there  be?  Prom  where  you  can 
get  the  warning  voices?  Only  from  our  dissi- 
dents. 

Cronkite.  We  s{>oke  for  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes  with  Solzhenitsyn.  This  hour  is 
edited  from  that  filmed  conversation. 

Annottncer.  This  is  a  CBS  News  Special 
"Sclzhenltsyn"  with  CBS  News  Correspond- 
ent Walter  Cronkite. 

CRONKrrE  111  February  1974,  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn,  56  years  old.  became  the  first 
Russian  to  be  forcibly  exiled  from  the  Soviet 
Union  since  Leon  Trotsky  in  1929.  He  was 
flown  to  West  Germany.  In  late  March,  his 
wife  and  famUy  Joined  him  in  Zurich. 

This  is  the  Solzhenitsyn  family  in  Zurich 
today.  His  second  wife,  Natalya  Svetlova.  is 
34.  His  son,  Yermolal,  is  3.  Ignat  Is  21 
months.  Stepan  Is  9  months.  Also  with  him 
is  his  stepson  Dlmitri,  12.  And  his  mother- 
in-law,  Yekaterlna  Svetlova,  55.  Solzhenitsyn 
is  compared  today  with  Russia's  srreatest 
writers — Tolstoy,  Dostoevsky,  Pushkin  and 
Turgenev.  A  Nobel  prize-winner  in  1970,  be 
has  written  six  books  that  led  to  his  ex- 
pulsion— books  of  rage  against  the  Soviet 
repression.  'One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan 
Denisovich" — 1962:  "The  Cancer  Ward" — 
1968:  "The  First  Circle"— 1968;  "Stories  and 
Prose  Poems" — 1971;  "August-1914" — pub- 
lished in  1972;  "The  Oulag  Archipelago— 
1918-1956"— published  in  the  United  States 
this  month.  The  "archipelago"  sv-mbolizes 
the  network  of  prison  camps  dotted  like 
islands  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Solzhenltsyns  books  are  said 
to  have  earned  him  millions  in  royalties. 

In  Zurich  today,  Solzhenitsvn  works  on 
"March  1917",  third  volume  of  the  trilogy 
with  "August  1914"  and  "October  1916".  For 
security  reasons  he  and  his  family  asked  us 
not  to  show  the  residential  street  on  which 
they  live  or  the  exterior  of  their  modest 
house.  In  this  hour,  he  talks  about  his  writ- 
ing, his  ordeal  hi  the  Soviet  Union,  his  views 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world,  and 
of  his  hopes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn.  after  four  months  in 
Western  Europe,  have  you  revised  any  of  your 
opinions  which  were  formed  back  in  the 
Soviet  Union  about  the  Western  World? 

Solzhenitsyn.  You  know,  four  months  is. 
of  course,  a  very  short  period,  especially  with 
my  work  so  that  my  experience  of  the  West 
is  very  small.  No.  my  main  views,  as  they 
were  formed  have  remained  as  they  were. 
I  would  even  say  that  my  views  are  not  in- 
dividual views.  They  correspond  with  those 
of  many  people  living  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Cronkite.  Your  work  in  the  Soviet  Union 
must,  of  course,  have  been  very  difficult  in 
many  ways.  Now.  with  the  freedom  to  work. 
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Is   that   likely  to  affect   the  attitude   with 
which  you  work  perhaps? 

SoLZHENiTSYN.  You  know,  when  I  was 
working  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  pressure  on 
me  from  outside,  that  was  pressure  on  my 
life,  not  on  my  work.  I  started  seriously 
working  In  the  camp  from  1948.  But  there, 
every  day,  I  had  to  think  about  what  I  had 
written.  Where  could  I  hide  it?  But  then 
maybe  somebody  would  come  at  night.  But 
here  I  can  write  It.  put  It  away  and  go  to 
sleep  peacefully. 

CaoNKrrE.  How  difficult  has  It  been  for 
your  family  to  adjust — your  children  and 
your  wife.— to  life  outside  of  Russia? 

SOLZHENITSYN.  Of  course  It's  been  difficult. 
Of  course  for  my  family.  Well,  it's  not  easy 
for  anybody  to  get  used  to  it,  especially  when 
this  happens  so  suddenly.  But  we  aren't 
really  inclined  to  accustom  ourselves;  we're 
busy  with  our  work.  I'm  busy  up  to  my  eyes 
In  work,  and  ahead  Is  the  prospect  of  return- 
ing to  Russia.  We're  in  contact  with  Russia 
every  day.  We  feel  close.  So  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  getting  used  to  being  in  the  West. 
We  believe  that  we  shall  return  to  Russia. 

Cronkite.  Any  idea  when? 

SoLZHENrrsTN.  When?  Unfortunately,  peo- 
ple can  never  forecast  when. 

Cronkite.  Does  that  necessitate  a  change 
In  the  political  system  or  Just  the  political 
government  of  the  moment? 

SOLZHENTTSYN.  Yes,  yes.  The  system  must 
be  changed.  For  me  there's  a  very  simple  key. 
The  system  should  change  sufficiently  to 
allow  The  Gulag  Archipelago  to  be  published 
freely  and  widely  in  Russia,  not  the  kind  of 
deceptive  publications  that  we  have.  Those 
are  the  conditions  in  which  I  could  be  useful 
in  Russia. 

Cronkite.  In  other  words,  the  day  that 
Alexander  Solzhenltzyn's  works  go  on  free 
sale  in  the  book  stores  of  Russia,  that's  the 
day  you'll  be  able  to  go  home? 

SOLZHENITSYN.  Yes.  At  that  time  I  could 
be  useful.  That  would  be  the  right  moment. 

Cronkite.  Do  you  have  concern  about  your 
safety? 

SoLZHENrrsYN.  No,  you  see,  I  was  there 
until  the  very  last  day.  I  should  never  have 
left  there  of  my  own  accord.  Moreover,  if  I'd 
been  concerned  about  my  own  safety,  I 
wouldn't  have  dared  to  publish  Gulag  while 
I  was  still  In  the  Soviet  Union.  I  realized 
what  it  would  mean  for  me  to  print  Gulag. 

It  was  either  death  or  death  through 
prison.  There  was  nothing  else  for  it.  And 
that's  the  way  it  happened.  They  arrested  me, 
they  charged  me  with  being  a  traitor,  which 
Involved  the  death  penalty,  a  shooting,  so 
on  the  very  flrst  evening  of  my  arrest,  they 
told  me  I  would  be  shot.  I  was  ready  for  it. 
There  was  no  other  way  of  getting  out  of 
the  situation.  I  couldn't  leave  the  country. 
I  couldn't  hold  on  to  Gulag  forever.  It  had  to 
be  printed.  So  I  really  put  my  life  at  risk. 
That's  the  way  it  was. 

Cronkite.  I  wondered  what  your  opinion 
was  of  the  western  media  since  you've  been 
out? 

SOLZHENITSYN.  I  have  to  say  that  the  west- 
«rn  press  helped  me  and  Sakharov  and  all 
of  us  to  hold  out  for  years,  and  particularly 
helped  In  August  and  September  of  last  year. 
It  was  then  that.  In  alliance  with  the  west- 
ern press,  we  won  an  important  battle.  So, 
of  course,  I  could  only  be  grateful  to  the 
western  press.  But  if  we  should  speak  objec- 
tively, if  you  want  the  views  of  an  outsider, 
who  sometimes  can  see  things  a  bit  better 
than  the  people  who  live  on  the  spot,  here 
are  a  few  of  my  impressions.  Now  here  I 
arrived  with  this  little  bit  of  bread  from 
the  Lefortovo  Prison  In  Moscow,  my  last  un- 
eaten meal  from  Lefortovo.  I  arrived  sud- 
denly m  western  Europe.  Only  three  hours 
before,  I'd  been  threatened  with  execution. 

Suddenly  they  tell  me  they're  throwing 
me  out  and  dumped  me  In  Frankfurt  Am 
Main.  And  practically  from  that  minute, 
the   western  press  begins  to  invade  me.  I 


could  hardly  underitand  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. It  was  as  thqugh  I'd  come  with  ready 
statements  to  makei  but  the  only  statement 
that  I  could  make  was  that  I'd  made  and 
said  enough  there  and  now  I'd  be  silent. 
But  the  press  woulcto't  leave  me  alone.  They 
pursued  me  eveiyw:  lere.  They  hung  around 
my  house,  then  arc  und  my  lawyer's  house. 
I  wanted  to  go  out  at  night  to  get  a  bit  of 
fresh  air  at  night  (n  my  back  balcony.  All 
of  a  sudden  these  wo  Klelg  lights  on  me. 
People  were  taking  photographs  of  me.  I  go 
With  my  friend  for  a  walk.  They  stick  a 
microphone  up  to  m  i,  listen  to  what  I'm  say- 
ing to  my  friend.  /  nd  I  bawled  them  out: 
"Look,  you're  worse  than  the  secret  police  In 
Russia!"  Then  the  ]  ress  says  my  flrst  state- 
ment In  the  West  ws  s  to  say  that  the  western 
press  Is  worse  thai  the  KOB.  It  was  as 
though  I  was  tryin;  to  praise  the  KOB.  I 
had  wanted  to  say  to  them,  "Look.  Under- 
stand me.  I  Just  cai't — let  me  have  a  rest. 
Let  me  talk  to  my  fr  ends."  No,  they  went  on. 
For  a  long  time,  vhen  I  came  back  from 
Norway,  when  my  fimlly  arrived,  tired,  ex- 
hausted, they  want  id  us  to  pose  for  them. 
Well,  we  couldn't  pi  ise  for  them.  Then  they 
ruined  everything,  ruined  the  flowerbeds 
around  our  house,  stamped  on  everything. 
And  so,  I  said,  "But  gentlemen,  why  do  you 
do  this?  I  do  ask  yoju.  I'm  not  going  to  talk 
now."  So  they  askod  me:  "We  can't  leave 
you,"  they  would  sa  r.  "We  are  ordered  to  do 
it.  If  we  don't  do  t,  we  shall  be  sacked." 
Well,  you  know,  th  it's  a  very  slippery  and 
dangerous  argument.  If  I  dont  carry  it  out, 
they're  going  to  sacl  me.  Any  kind  of  police- 
man in  the  Soviet  Jnlon  can  say  that.  "If 
I  don't  do  it,  I'll  be  sacked."  You  see,  every 
profession  must  put  some  restraints  on  Itself. 
Every  person  must  i  put  some  restraint  on 
himself.  Honestly,  tae  western  press  Is  really 
not  stopped  by  anxthlng.  Not  the  police, 
nobody  can  stop  th^n,  keep  them  oS  a  per- 
son. Not  the  government,  nothing  seems  to 
Interfere  with  them.iln  that  case,  you  simply 
have  to  restrain  yourself.  This  is  really  a 
moral  sin.  You  muft  drop  It.  Other  people 
are  trampling  on  flc^erbeds;  I  won't.  Other 
people  pursue  a  man;  but  I  won't. 

Every  quality,  every  good  quality.  If  they 
aren't  restrained  in  pome  way,  become  vices. 
It  would  be  possible  to  admire  this  deter- 
mination to  extract  the  truth  without 
bothering  about  anyfcody  else,  ready  to  go  In- 
to battle.  I  don't  nilnd  dying,  so  long  as  I 
get  hold  of  the  stori.  But  what  is  strange  Is 
when  this  western  press  gets  to  Moscow  or 
to  eastern  Europe,  <*■  even  to  China,  for  ex- 
ample. But  this  is  a  yery  extraordinary  thing. 
There  the  western  pyess  changes  completely. 
There  are  one  or  tw^  remarkable  exceptions. 
There  are  certain  cotrespondents  who  aren't 
afraid.  But  they  get  sent  out  of  the  country. 
But  the  great  maJoMty  of  them,  they  sud- 
denly, those  very  man,  who  here  will  stop  at 
nothing,  they  becon^  so  modest  and  so  cau- 
tious there  and  so  *ry  careful.  Here  there's 
nothing  sacred  for  ^hem.  They  go  at  presi- 
dents, military,  mlidstries  and  so  forth,  but 
there.  If  some  miserable  Bulgarian  policeman 
tells  them  not  to  pHotograph  a  church,  they 
stop.  Or  the  Red  Qiiards,  you  know,  the  Red 
Guards  In  China.  Ifrthey  hang  up  some  kind 
of  leaflet  and  a  coirespondent  comes  up  to 
read  it  and  some  wretched  little  Red  Guard 
tells  him  not  to  reid  It,  the  correspondent 
turns  and  walks  awty.  Why  do  they  do  that? 
AVhy  such  a  dlffere4ce? 

Iticlze  the  behavior  and 
American  press,  partlc- 
iase,  but  you're  not  sug- 
illke  the  system  of  the 
I  in  the  Western  world? 
SOLZHENITSYN.  Ndt  Only  do  I  not  criticize 
the  system  of  freeoom  of  the  press,  on  the 
contrary  I  consider  It  one  of  the  great  good 
things  of  the  wester  i  way  of  life.  I  have  only 
two  critlclsins  to  mt  ke.  On  the  one  hand,  it's 
not  only  the  press  b  it  every  profession  which 
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must  know  how  to 
but  to  set  some  kind 
this  I'm  stepping 
ternally,  the  press 
as  It  Is  with  you, 
must  know  where  to 
other  hand  I  insist 
freedom   In   the 
the  same  kind  of 
the  East. 

Cronkite.  But 
cipal  purpose  In  your 
other  works  Is  to 
the  truth  of  what 
Iron  Curtain  to  wha|; 

SOLZHENITSYN.  I 

these  things  In  order 
West  to  Russia.  I 
my  own  people  in 
don't  know  our  own 

That's  what's  so 
knows  our  history 
it,   I   told   you. 
Revolution,   the 
witnesses  have  died, 
truth.  I  worked  for 
been  for  the  miracle 
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to  have  It  published 
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Cronkite.  Well, 
published    while 
Union? 

SOLZHENITSYN. 
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immediately  gave 
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supposed  to  be 
the  Soviet  Union  bu1 
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Wl^en    the    Gulag   ArcM- 
day  when  I  knew  that 
)y  the  Secret  Police,  I 
instructions  that  it  should 
The  Archipelago  was 
published  while  I  was  in 
according  to  my  plans 
dome  out  in  the  spring 
finished  the  Archipelago 
decided  that  I  would 
and  write  some  of  the 
of  the  Revolution  be- 
donnected  things.  Wlth- 
t>ere  wouldn't  have  been 
the  Archipelago  comes 
an.  And  since  nobody 
the  Revolution  in  our 
I  would  do  some  work 
things  could  be  pub- 
was  the  way.  I  intended 
Ijnlon  when  It  was  pub- 
of  1975,  but  unfortu- 
got  into  the  hands 


Well  it  happened 

She  helped  me  to  type 

Archipelago  Gulag.  That 


version  she  kept  and  took  care  of  It  and  then 
when  I  had  the  final  version  I  told  her  that 
she  should  destroy  it.  She  lived  In  Leningrad. 
I  lived  In  Moscow  or  near  by.  I  said  she  had 
to  destroy  It  but  she  refused,  she  gave  various 
reasons,  she  said  it  was  in  the  ground,  she 
said  it  was  winter.  The  second  time  I  said, 
"No,  you  must  destroy  it.  I  can't  be  sure  of 
preserving  it."  The  second  time  she  refused. 
The  third  time  I  told  her  to  destroy  it  and 
she,  literally,  la  1972,  she  wrote  me  a  letter 
in  which  she  very  dramatically,  beautifully, 
described  how  she  had  burnt  it  page  by  page. 
I  believed  her.  But  she  deceived  me  poor 
woman,  because  she  thought  that  she  would 
save  the  Archipelago  Gulag  even,  even  if  I 
lost  it,  but  she  would  have  preserved  it.  Well, 
so  the  whole  thing  turned  out  for  the  worst. 
She  was  so  devoted  to  It  she  was  afraid  that 
I  might  not  preserve  it,  and  It  might  be  lost 
and  so  she  preserved  It.  In  this  way,  she  fell 
under  suspicion.  How  could  the  secret  police 
get  on  to  her  trail?  For  a  long  time  she  had 
not  worked  with  me.  There  had  been  no 
letters,  no  work  for  me.  Who,  who  knew  her? 
She  was  known  by  two  or  three  folk,  that's 
all,  Just  two  or  three  folk.  She  was  known  by 
my  former  wife,  Reshetovskaya,  but  Reshe- 
tovskaya  knew  nothing  recently  about  her. 
But  the  past  events  she  knew  quite  well.  Re- 
cently, the  secret  police  had  been  close  to  my 
former  wife.  They'd  been  having  talks  with 
her.  Interrogating  her,  and  they  asked  her 
about  Gulag.  I  Just  didn't  want  to  think  that 
she  would  do  it  out  of  a  spirit  of  vengeance. 
But  she  warned  me,  and  she  let  it  be  known 
that  she  would  take  vengeance  on  me.  I 
thought  she  wouldn't  do  it  over  my  things 
but  maybe  out  of  carelessness  she  simply 
said  something,  showed  photographs  and  In 
that  way  Vornyanskaya  was  arrested.  But  the 
fact  was  that  the  secret  police  had  not  heard 
about  It  earlier.  When  the  secret  police  ac- 
tually read  it  and  the  authorities  read  it 
their  hands  must  have  burnt.  They  must 
have  trembled  because  they  didn't  expect 
anything  of  such  force  and  so  that's  the  rea- 
son I  returned  to  Cancer  Ward.  Three  weeks 
after  I  had  given  instructions  for  Gulag  to 
be  published  my  wife  phoned  me  and  wanted 
to  meet  me.  That's  my  former  wife.  We  met 
at  the  Ryazan  Station.  She  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  secret  police  that  some  important  per- 
son wanted  to  speak  to  me.  I  refu.sed,  so  then 
she  said,  all  right,  they  propose  what?  This. 
If  you  make  a  statement,  public  statement 
that  for  twenty  years  you  will  not  publish 
Gulag  Archipelago  then  they  will  let  you 
publish  Cancer  Ward  Immediately.  It  was 
only  then  when  they  had  Gulag  In  their 
hands  they  realized  what  it  was. 

I  had  to  deceive  the  secret  police  for 
another  three  months.  I  didn't  know  what 
they  might  do  in  the  meantime.  I  said,  all 
right  then  I  won't  print  It  for  the  time  being 
as  long  as  nothing  happens  to  my  twenty 
two  hundred  witnesses.  She  said  the  wit- 
nesses won't  be  affected  but  only  those  who 
helped  you  and  the  people  who  were  close 
to  me  in  former  times  who  only  she  knew 
about.  I  follow  very  closely  what  happens 
to  those  people  and  what  will  happen  to 
them  In  the  Soviet  Union  now. 

Cronkite.  With  the  vaunted  power  of  the 
secret  police,  why  wasn't  it  possible  for  them 
to  go  to  your  quarters  and  the  quarters  of 
your  friends  and  seize  the  manuscript  of 
Gulag"? 

SOLZHENITSYN.  You  SCO  In  1965  they  seized 
my  archives.  They  couldn't  take  Gulag  be- 
cause as  soon  as  they  took  my  archives  it 
wasn't  with  me.  Within  three  hours  Gulag 
was  away  from  me,  and  then  I  traveled  to  a 
distant  spot  at  a  time  when  I  got  rid  of  my 
beard  so  as  to  travel  without  being  recog- 
nized, and  It  was  there,  I  finished  Archi- 
pelago in  another  place. 

Later,  after  my  letter  to  the  Writer's  Con- 
gress, you  know  they  simply  dldnt  dare  to 
come  near  me,  to  come  for  me.  Right  to  the 
very  end  they  didn't  dare  untU  they  decided 
to  exile  me.  They  Just  didn't  dare. 


Cronkite.  I  notice  your  handwriting  is  very 
small.  You  could  probably  get  the  whole 
Gulag  Archipelago  as  printed  in  a  very  few 
pages. 

SOLZHENITSYN.  You  kuow,  thls  is  au  un- 
fortunate experience.  I  had  to  write  with 
such  small  writing.  It  not  only  had  to  do 
with  Gulag  but  the  whole  of  my  works  could 
be  contained  in  a  small  box.  The  whole  of 
my  collected  works  could  be  carried  by  you 
without  being  noticed.  I  wrote  from  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page  and  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  Only  like  that  could  you  do  it. 

Cronkite.  You  speak  of  the  importance  of 
opinion  In  the  West.  Is  It  this  Western  opin- 
ion that  is  causing  a  greater  wave  of  emigra- 
tion now?  For  Instance,  the  Panovs  last  week. 
Did  they  get  out  because  of  Western  pres- 
sure? 

SOLZHENITSYN.  Wcstem  public  opinion  has 
tremendous,  huge  Influence,  I  wrote  last  year 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  an  interview  I  said 
that  the  West  doesn't  really  understand  how 
great  its  tnfiuence  is.  When  the  combined 
voice  of  the  whole  continent,  protests  In- 
stead of  two  or  three  western  Intellectuals 
who  say  "I  would  protest  but  I  don't  believe 
in  the  strength  of  my  protest,"  you  get  a 
combined  strength.  Sakharov  and  I  could 
have  been  squashed  without  Western  public 
opinion. 

You  raised  the  Panovs  and  so  forth.  I  will 
tell  you  here  there  is  a  sort  of  distortion  In 
the  attention  which  the  West  gives  to  Soviet 
problems.  This  distortion  comes  because  of 
the  distorted  picture  In  which  the  West 
doesn't  properly  understand  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  increase  in  emigration  has  been 
achieved  thanks  to  Western  public  opinion. 
The  case  of  Panov  and  others  sort  of  un- 
noticed, all  the  best  efforts  of  Western  public 
opinion  have  tried  to  help  people  In  the  So- 
viet Union  toward  making  emigration  easier. 

They've  achieved  that  so  It  looks  like  the 
most  Important  thing  is  to  make  emigration 
easier  whereas  in  reality  western  public  opin- 
ion could  ease  the  situation  of  those  who 
don't  want  to  emigrate  but  those  who,  at 
the  risk  of  their  own  life,  want  to  Improve  the 
situation  there  in  Russia.  I,  of  course,  as 
you  understand,  consider  that  every  person 
wants  to  emigrate  should  be  able  to  emigrate. 
Every  obstacle  to  emigration  Is  a  barbarity 
In  a  civilized  country.  But,  those  people  who 
emigrate  are  really  fleeing  from  the  country. 
There  are  a  lot  more  brave  people  who  stay 
In  the  country  and  try  to  Improve  the  situ- 
ation there. 

Why  don't  they  get  attention  from  the 
West?  One  day  in  a  psychiatric  ward,  in  a 
prison  camp  is  much  worse  than  going  day 
after  day  to  the  Exit  Department  to  apply 
for  a  visa. 

Cronkite.  Do  you  think  It's  unpatriotic 
for  those  who  wish  to  flee  the  Soviet  Union 
to  save  their  lives? 

SoLZHENrrsTN.  Look,  look.  I  would  put  it 
this  way.  I  would  say — yes,  if  a  man  leaves 
the  Soviet  Union  who  feels  that  the  country 
Is  alien  to  him,  and  it's  not  his  real  country, 
then  It's  a  perfectly  natural  act  of  a  free 
man.  He  wants  to  go  and  live  in  another 
country  and  I  certainly  don't  you  know,  and 
really  go  to  Israel,  not  those  who  pretend 
that  they're  going  to  Israel  but  really  go 
somewhere  else  but  those  who  say  they  really 
go  to  Israel,  I  respect  them  because  they 
are  choosing  for  themselves  a  very  much  more 
difficult  life  In  Israel.  It  will  be  more  danger- 
ous and  there  will  be  more  duties  for  them 
to  fulflll. 

They  are  moved  by  religious  feelings  and 
feelings  of  national  renascence.  I  have  great 
respect  for  them.  This  Is  a  patriotic  move. 
I  cannot  respect  those  people  who  say  this- 
this  is  my  country,  this  is  my  native  land, 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  don't  like  It  here! 
I'm  going  to  leave  It,  and  I  won't  stay  here 
And  from  the  West  I'll  explain  to  you  what 
you  ought  to  do  and  111  tell  you  how  to  go 
on.  And  then  If  things  improve.  111  come 
back.  When  things  are  bad  at  home  and 


there's  Illness  there,  a  misfortune,  then  yoi 
don't  leave  home.  You  can  leave  home  whei 
everything's  all  right  there.  That's  the  way 
I  see  it. 

Cronkite.  Do  you  see  Soviet  repression  at  i 
a  threat  to  World  peace? 

SOLZHENITSYN.   Yes,   I   cousldcT   that   re 
presslon   In  the  Soviet    7nlon,  by   Its  very 
nature,  is  by  no  means  an  internal  matte:' 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  onsider  significance, 
That  it's  a  danger  for  the  whole  world. 

They  talk  so  much  now  about  detente, 
as  if  this  detente  was  an  improvement  In 
the  atmosphere  everywhere.  No.  Accordini; 
to  my  very  latest  Information,  which  I  re  ■ 
ceived  in  the  last  week,  the  situation  In  thi  i 
Soviet  Union  Is  getting  worse.  Even  In  tho 
very  last  week,  they  Just  really  let  out  fron  i 
there  the  last  people  who  were  getting  in 
their  way,  so  as  to  reduce  the  pressure.  In 
the  future  it  won't  be  so  easy  to  get  out  o : 
there.  And  then  they  will  be  persecutini; 
people  more.  Of  course,  I  feel  this  very  badlt 
insofar  as  It  concerns  people  who  are  closs 
to  me.  There  Is  now  a  new  concept  In  th> 
Soviet  Union:  a  friend  of  Solzhenltsyn  is  n 
criminal!  It's  as  though  it  were  an  article  of 
the  criminal  code.  A  friend  of  Solzhenitsyi  i 
is  a  criminal  I  A  friend  of  mine,  Academiclai  i 
Shafarevlch,  a  mathematician,  a  winner  or 
International  prizes,  who  has  Just  been 
elected  to  the  American  Academy,  they  don't 
dare  to  suppress  him  at  the  moment.  An<l 
the  Chukovskys  also  benefit  from  their  dis- 
tinguished father.  But,  for  example,  peopl^ 
very  close  to  me — One  man,  Vadlm  Borlso^, 
who  Is  the  godparent  of  my  children  ami 
whose  statements  have  been  published  i:i 
the  West — he  is  now  threatened  on  all  sldei . 
Why? 

Because  a  friend  of  Solzhenltsyn  means 
he's  also  an  enemy  of  the  people.  You  hav  t 
to  understand  the  situation.  Nobody  talli 
about  bugging  because  everybody's  bugged 
on  all  sides.  The  question  of  breaking  into  k 
doctor's  office  to  find  medical  records — nct 
body  would  do  it.  There  would  be  no  neejl 
to  break  in.  Any  authority  could  simply  tejl 
the  doctor  he'd  have  to  hand  the  recorci 
over.  See,  when  I  say  everything's  on  a  di*. 
ferent  scale.  Different  conditions.  Barabonot, 
a  fairly  well-known  man,  he's  now  threat- 
ened with  being  called  an  Idler  or  with  ai- 
rest.  And  Alexander  Gorlov,  I  wrote  about  hli  i 
at  one  time.  At  the  time  when  there  was  ii 
raid  on  my  country  house.  He  was  told  to  shiit 
up,  but  he  wouldn't.  He's  not  a  dissident,  heis 
never  made  any  public  statements,  but  heVs 
Just  not  one  of  their  people.  He  Jtist  wouldn*t 
keep  quiet,  he  told  me.  And  for  that  reason, 
he's  persecuted  by  the  police.  And  now,  af te  r 
my  departure,  he's  been  threatened.  This  Is 
the  situation  in  which  my  friends  find  them  - 
selves.  In  Russia.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  thK 
family  of  political  prisoners  are  also  perse- 
cuted so  that  If  somebody  sits  in  prison  an  1 
I  know,  I've  been  In  prison,  I  know  that  m^ 
family  will  be  hungry  and  without  clothe;  i. 
This  is  a  very  special  totalitarian  way  of  re  - 
presslon.  But  there  is  a  certain  Alexander 
Glnzburg.  He's  very  well  known.  In  his  day, 
he  published  a  white  book  on  the  case  cf 
Sinyavsky.  Golansov,  his  friend,  died  In  the 
camp,  but  Glnzburg  came  out.  He's  free  but 
he's  very  sick.  He's  Just  a  very  remarkable 
man.  He  is  now  a  sort  of  encyclopedia  an  I 
knows  who  has  to  be  helped.  So  we  have  or- 
ganized here  in  the  West  a  Russian  sociail 
fund.  All  the  royalties  from  Gulaz  Archipet^- 
ago  win  go  Into  that  fund,  and  also  royaltlefe 
from  other  of  my  works.  Maybe  perhaps  othe  r 
people  will  make  contributions.  And  so,  with 
this  money,  we  shall  try  to  help  the  famine  > 
of  the  political  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Unior . 
We're  not  taking  a  single  Illegal  step.  All 
strictly  according  to  Soviet  law.  Nevertheless . 
as  soon  as  It  became  known  that  It  was  be- 
ing done  through  Glnzburg,  they  started  t ) 
persecute  him. 

Ceonkite.  Even  although  It's  legal  under 
the  law,  what  makes  you  believe  that  thB 
Soviet  authorities  will  for  one  minute  let 
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anybody  distribute  that  fund  in  the  Soviet 
Union? 

SoLZHENiTSYN.  Of  ccupse.  they  will  perse- 
cute those  who  receive  the  money,  but  in 
spile  of  the  fact  that  Olnzburg  Is  being 
persecuted,  he  carries  on  with  the  work. 
And  even  If  they  maltreat  him,  destroy  him. 
others  will  do  the  work  Instead.  This  work, 
of  course.  Involves  very  great  risks. 

CaoNKrrE.  You  said  that  you  did  not  think 
the  detente  helped  the  situation  at  all.  I 
gather  then  you're  not  very  enthusiastic  then 
about  President  Nixon's  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union? 

SoLZHENrrsYN.  This  is  the  way  It  is.  You 
know,  Nixon  recently  said  something  like 
this.  He  said  that  it  was  a  long  time  since 
there  was  a  situation  which  was  so  close  to 
lasting  peace  as  today.  He  said  something 
like  that.  I  must  say  that  this  kind  of  opti- 
mism Is  completely  incomprehensible  to  me. 
What  is  deceptive  here,  where  you  can  make 
a  mistake,  1.3  it  seems  as  though  the  two 
conflicts  which  threaten  the  world  have 
died  down — the  one  in  Vietnam  and  the  one 
in  the  Middle  East.  Well,  the  one  in  the 
Middle  East  .seems  to  have  died  down  really 
well,  thank  God  for  that.  As  for  Vietnam, 
that  conflict  has  :ot  ceased:  Its  just  an 
Illusion.  If  in  the  course  of  the  armistice, 
more  Vietnamese  died  than  Americans  In 
the  whole  war,  what  kind  of  a  peace  can 
that  be?  It's  temporarily  stopped  and  it  will 
start  again  one  day.  So  these  two  points  of 
conflict  have  stopped,  but  they  don't  decide 
the  future.  The  future  is  going  to  be  decided 
by  the  general  situation  and  the  general 
situation  Is — now,  just  before  Nixon's  visit — 
never  before  has  the  superiority  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  over  the 
countries  of  NATO  been  so  great  as  it  Is  at 
the  moment.  If  previously,  the  superloritv 
was  In  ground  forces,  in  tanks,  It  Is  now, 
according  to  the  latest  estimates  of  your  ex- 
perts, the  superiority  Is  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  missiles.  Never  before — this  Is  a  second 
factor — has  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Exirope  received  such  a  mass  of  high-class 
technical  equipment  as  before.  We  never 
got  enough  of  this  proper  technical  equip- 
ment. Third  thing,  never  before  has  the 
President  of  the  United  States  been  in  such 
a  weak  position  as  he  is  at  the  moment.  He 
is  now  so  weak  that  he  does  not  have  the 
strength  to  dictate  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
any  case,  the  old  treaties  are  still  not  being 
carried  out.  The  general  agreement  about 
Western  Berlin  Is  being  violated.  The  treaty 
on  arms — on  nuclear  arms  restrictions — ^Is 
also  being  violated.  Your  President  does  not 
have  the  sufficient  strength  to  demand  proper 
control  of  these  treaties.  This  Is  the  case. 

Cbonkite.  In  your  letter  to  the  Soviet 
leaders,  you  favored  an  authoritarian  system 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  this  brought  con- 
siderable criticism  from  some  fellow  dis- 
sidents, and  I  think  some  disappointment 
perhaps  on  the  part  of  liberals  In  the  West. 
Can  you  straighten  out  your  views  on  that? 
SOLZHENITSYN.  Yes.  You  sce  my  letter  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  really 
very  incorrectly  understood  In  the  West, 
partly  because  in  America  and  England  It 
was  published  without  the  foreward. 

There  were  always  different  systems,  and 
In  my  letter  to  the  Leaders,  I  dealt  exclu- 
sively and  only  with  Russian  subjects.  What 
Is  necessary,  what  can  we  do  In  Russia,  and 
secondly,  what  can  be  done  In  present  condi- 
tions and  definitely  without  revolution.  I 
tried  to  seek  a  way  by  which  we  in  Russia 
now  could  find  a  way  of  softening  the  totali- 
tarian system,  but  at  least  leave  it,  but  at 
least  soften  it.  But  now,  for  Russia  today, 
another  revolution  would  be  worse  that  1917. 
The  number  of  people  who  would  die  and 
the  productive  forces  that  would  be  destroy- 
ed. There's  no  other  way  for  us  In  Russia  But 
that  doesn't  mean  that  I  In  general  think 
that  there  should  be  a  totalitarian  system  and 
that  it's  better  than  a  democratic  system. 
Yes.  I've  even  criticized  the  •  •  •  elsewhere. 
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GOING  OUT  OF  STYLE 


"The  institutions  for  managing  abundance 
are  well  developed,"  Mr.  Freeman  said,  "but 
they're  going  out  of  style.  In  a  world  that's 
moved  almost  overrUght  from  abundance  to 
a  shortage  of  essential  raw  materials,  we've 
got  to  learn  how  to  manage  scarcity. 

"The  crisis  is  not  Just  one  of  rising  prices — 
as  important  as  that  problem  has  become. 
It's  a  question  of  availability  at  any  price, 
and  for  the  hungry  people  of  this  world,  the 
outlook  Is  bleak." 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  the  past  year  has 
seen  a  rise  In  malnutrition  among  the  world's 
poorest  billion.  "It  appears  certain."  he  said. 
"that  reduced  fertilizer  supplies  during  the 
next  year  will  cause  a  sharp  drop  in  food 
production  in  several  key  developing  coun- 
tries even  if  weather  conditions  are  good.  The 
unfortunate  result  will  be  a  demand  for  In- 
creased food  imports  at  a  time  when  global 
reserves  are  already  at  dangerously  low  levels 
and  food  prices  are  at  historic  highs." 

HUMAN   RESPONSIBILITY 

He  called  for  the  creation  of  policies  and 
institutions,  on  both  national  and  interna- 
tional levels,  to  manage  scarcity.  Foremost 
among  the  new  policies  needed  is  a  mod- 
ern approach  to  food  reserves.  Price  volatility 
must  be  controlled,  he  urged,  and  fortunate 
nations  must  accept  the  "human  responsi- 
bility" of  responding  to  crop  failures  and 
famine  in  poor  countries.  He  expressed  his 
support  for  legislation  by  Sens.  Humphrey, 
Aiken,  Young  and  McGee  to  establish  a  na- 
tional food  reserve  policy,  and  also  urged 
more  clearly  defined  land-use  policies  to  pro- 
tect agricultural  land. 

"The  matter  is  too  important  to  be  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  private  trade," 
he  said.  "These  are  matters  of  international 
concern  and  should  be  a  part  of  national 
policies  and  actions." 

Mr.  Freeman  predicted  that  in  the  near 
future  nitrogen  production  facilities  will  be 
built  "where  the  cheapest  sources  of  nat- 
ural gas  are  located — in  the  oil  exporting 
nations."  In  a  unified  global  economy,  it  is 
necessary  to  manufacture  goods  where  they 
can  be  produced  most  efficiently,  he  said. 


WATERGATE  AND  TEAPOT  DOME 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  J.  Leonard 
Bates,  a  member  of  the  history  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana-Champaign.  111.,  wrote  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "Watergate  and  Teapot 
Dome,"  which  appeared  in  volume  73. 
No.  2,  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  a 
publication  of  the  Duke  University  Press. 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  an  exceedingly 
timely  article  which  merits  wide  dissemi- 
nation. For  that  reason.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Watergate  and  Teapot  Dome 
(By  J.  Leonard  Bates) 
A  Washington  correspondent  for  the  St. 
i-outs  Post-Dispatch  wrote  in  1924:  "Teapot 
Dome  Is  an  alluring  and  provocative  name.  It 
has  a  mysterious  sound  and  comes  trippingly 
from  the  tongue."  Today  "Watergate"  comes 
no  less  trippingly  from  the  tongue  and  has 
provided  innumerable  opportunities  for  Im- 
agery. Starting  with  the  names  by  which  we 
know  them,  these  famed  scandals  of  the 
twentieth  century  are  strikingly  similar  In 
many  respects.  Each,  for  example.  Is  the  name 
01  a  particular  scandal  that  also  has  become 
for  many,  a  label  to  cover  the  misdeeds  of  aii 
era.  Thus  a  great  hotel  In  Washington.  B.C. 
can  be  linked  somewhat  Imaginatively  with 
an  ou  field,  or  "dome."  In  the  dry  and  rocky 


land  of  central  Wyoming — each  In  Its  time 
a  symbol  of  wealth  and  li;trigue,  of  activities 
inimical  to  the  highest  Ideals  of  this  Repub- 
lic. 

The  Watergate  scandal  has  now  outdis- 
tanced all  others  In  American  history,  and,  if 
the  television  commentators  may  be  believed, 
there  Is  really  no  comparison.  Certainly  the 
Issue  of  "tapes"  did  not  exist  in  the  1920'6, 
the  President  was  not  under  fire  and  threat 
of  Impeachment,  and  there  was  neither  a 
Splro  Agnew  nor  a  palace  guard  numbering 
In  the  hundreds.  In  broad  outline,  however, 
and  in  many  details,  the  situations  are  sim- 
ilar. Much  that  happened  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1973  was  like  a  replay  of  events  in 
1923-24.  In  1973  as  in  1923,  the  Republican 
party  was  In  trouble,  with  top  leaders  under 
fire,  and  the  complications  keep  increasing. 
The  E>:ecutive  h-anch  attempts  to  withhold 
evidence,  ".lule  the  Congress  tries  to  get  it 
out.  One  sensation  crowds  upon  another. 
Black  headlines  tell  of  notable  figures  who 
have  violated  a  public  trust.  The  exposures 
appear  without  end,  and  no  one  can  remem- 
ber all  the  names.  How  the  public  reacts  is 
enormously  important,  for  this  win  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  Individuals  and  perhaps  of 
great  political  parties. 

One  difference  between  the  two  periods 
is  extremely  Important  from  the  standpoint 
of  political  repercussions.  The  major  revela- 
tions in  the  1920'6  occurred  after  Warren  G. 
Harding  had  died  and  Calvin  Coolidge  took 
his  place.  No  one  could  really  accuse  Coolidge 
of  direct  Implication  in  the  scandals.  The 
political  situation  was  "profoundly"  affected, 
as  one  observer  remarked.  Another  observer, 
a  Republican,  attended  the  funeral  services 
for  Harding  in  August  1923  and  then  reported 
to  Senator  W^llllam  E.  Borah  on  all  the  politi- 
cal talk — that  Is,  among  the  Republicans  as- 
sembled in  Washington.  Much  of  this  talk 
was  extremely  hard-boiled,  even  before  Hard- 
ing was  laid  in  the  ground.  One  Republican 
senator  said  out  loud  what  many  were  think- 
ing: Harding  had  done  more  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  the  last  week  (by  dying)  than 
he  did  in  the  entire  period  of  his  presidency! 
Politics  Is  Just  as  hard-boiled  In  the  1970's, 
and  many  Republicans  have  joined  in  the 
clamor  for  Nixon  to  resign. 

If  one  could  take  the  Democrats'  word  for 
It  In  1924,  the  Hardlng-Coolldge  administra- 
tion was  shot  through  with  scandal.  In  the 
language  of  Cordell  Hull,  Tennessee  congress- 
man and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee:  "This  administration 
came  in  under  the  shadow  of  the  Newberry 
scandal  and  the  Daugherty  scandal.  Others 
followed  In  quick  succession,  including  the 
bureau  of  engraving  scandal,  the  Goldstein 
scandal,  the  ship  subsidy  and  ship  sales 
scandal,  the  veterans'  bureau  scandal,  the 
sugar  profiteering  scandal,  the  naval  oU  re- 
serve scandal  (Including  Teapot  Dome),  the 
reclamation  service  scandal,  the  Income  tax 
bureau  scandal,  the  packers  and  stockyards 
scandal,  the  Tolbert  scandal,  the  Slemp 
scanded  and  a  long  list  of  others  less  !cnown, 
with  one  now  brewing  In  the  tariff  com- 
mission. .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  a  department 
of  the  government  under  this  administration 
that  is  not  discredited  by  Its  record,  and 
many  bureaus  not  already  scandalized  are 
under  suspicion."  Without  any  question,  the 
Harding  administration  was  gaining  Ill-fame 
rapidly,  about  the  time  Harding  died,  and 
the  situation  got  worse  Instead  of  better. 
Several  scandals  were  particularly  damning. 
Most  outrageous  of  all  was  the  corruption 
In  the  Veterans  Bureau.  Harding  had  chosen 
a  personal  friend  and  one  of  his  poker  com- 
panions to  head  this  agency,  Charles  R. 
Forbes,  a  charming  man  of  dubious  past. 
Almost  immediately,  stories  began  to  cir- 
culate that  Forbes  was  arranging  kickbacks 
from  his  contractors  and  was  swindling  the 
veterans  in  every  way  he  could  think  of. 
Meanwhile,  hospitals  and  medical  supplies 
were  badly  needed  in  those  years  Just  after 


World  War  I.  According  to  one  story,  Hard- 
ing Indignantly  forced  Forbes  to  resign.  It 
remained  for  the  Senate,  however,  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  and  show  the  moral  squalor 
In  which  Forbes  and  some  of  his  confederates 
operated.  One  of  his  co-workers,  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  bureau,  killed  himself.  Forbes 
himself  finally  went  to  Jail  for  a  short  term. 

Meanwhile,  Harry  Daugherty,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  was  getting  into  trouble.  As 
early  as  May  1922  the  New  York  Tribune,  a 
staunchly  Republican  paper,  called  for  him 
to  resign.  An  intimate  of  Harding  and 
Daugherty  was  Jess  Smith,  another  member 
of  the  "Ohio  gang."  He  lived  for  a  time  with 
Daugherty  and  shared  a  bank  account  with 
him.  He  also  had  a  desk  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  for  his  personal  use,  without  be- 
ing employed  there.  Smith  became  a  cheap 
fixer  for  bootleggers,  income  tax  evaders,  and 
the  like.  When  rumors  of  his  acti\'ltles  reach- 
ed Harding,  the  President  tried  to  send  him 
back  to  Ohio.  In  May  1923  Smith  killed  him- 
self. 

One  scandal  revealed  to  the  public  In  1924 
involved  Jess  Smith,  his  friend  Daugherty, 
and  the  alien  property  custodian,  Thomas 
W.  Miller.  In  essence.  Miller,  the  head  of 
this  office,  was  paid  at  least  $50,000  to  turn 
over  control  of  a  metal  company,  worth  mil- 
lions, to  men  who  fraudulently  claimed  it. 
Jess  Smith  got  his  cut,  as  did  a  prominent 
Republican  named  John  T.  King.  Had  Attor- 
ney General  Daugherty  shared  in  the  loot? 
It  seemed  that  he  had,  but  to  get  the  evi- 
dence was  not  easy.  Miller  was  ccnricted, 
however,  and  went  to  prison  for  his  part 
In  the  affair  .1 

Most  sensational  of  all  was  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal.  In  late  1923  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  of  the  Senate  began  laboriously 
accumulating  evidence  concerning  the  re- 
cent leases  of  two  naval  oil  reserves  located 
in  Wyoming  and  California.  The  circum- 
stances were  peculiar.  Their  disposal  seemed 
contrary  to  a  long-established  bipartisan 
policy  of  conserving  this  oil  for  the  Navy. 
Inspired  chiefiy,  by  Harry  Slattery,  a  shrewd 
and  dedicated  conservationist,  and  Robert 
M.  La  Follette.  a  progressive  senator  from 
Wisconsin,  the  Senate  investigation  was 
brought  to  a  spectacular  climax  by  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  of  Montana,  a  Etemocrat. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  Teapot  Dome  in 
Wyoming  and  Elk  Hills  reserve  in  California 
had  been  leased  through  a  colossal  fraud  in 
which  Albert  B.  Fall,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Illegally  assumed  control  of  these 
tracts  and  secretly  granted  them  to  two 
powerful  oil  men.  The  latter,  in  gratitude, 
paid  large  sums  to  Secretary  Fall. 

A  few  leaders  were  determined  to  "get  the 
rascals  out"  and  restore  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  responsible  leadership  and 
Justice  under  law.  Senator  Walsh  emerged 
as  an  authentic  hero  of  the  affair.  He  had 
served  in  the  Senate  with  distinction  since 
1913  but  had  seldom  made  headlines  in  the 
major  newspapers  until  hU  revelations  as 
the  Teapot  Dome  investigator.  In  a  com- 
parable wray  Senator  Samuel  J.  Ervln,  Jr., 
emerged  from  the  ranks  In  1973.  Inciden- 
tally, one  of  those  who  had  an  Influence  In 
the  choice  of  Sam  Ervln  for  his  present  role 
Is  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana — a  long-time 
admirer  of  Senator  Walsh.  One  may  be  sure 
that  Mansfield  has  thought  of  the  similarity 
(and  the  Irony,  perhaps)  of  these  events, 
with  the  West  and  South  supplvlng  emi- 
nent lawyers  for  a  high  national  purpose. 

'  A  good  general  account  of  the  Harding 
scandals,  drawn  largely  from  congressional 
hearings.  Is  M.  R.  Werner,  Privileged  Char- 
acters (New  York.  1936).  Robert  K.  Murray, 
The  Harding  Era:  Warren  G.  Harding  arid 
His  Administration  (Minneapolis.  1969).  is 
based  on  the  Harding  Papers  primarily  and 
has  an  Interpretation  partial  to  the  White 
House.  No  one  can  ignore  It  for  the  Harding 
policies  generally. 
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The  19a0's  produced  a  number  of  congres- 
sional Investigators  and  two  special  prosecu- 
tors, but  had  no  counterpart  to  Judge  John 
Sirica  and  the  role  he  plays. 

What  caused  the  Harding  scandals  and  the 
scandals  of  the  Nixon  Administration?  Are 
they  similar  in  the  major  causative  Influ- 
ences? They  probably  are,  although  some 
television  commentators  have  made  a  sharp 
distinction.  The  scandals  occurred  in  the 
earlier  period,  so  we  are  told,  because  Sec- 
retary Pall  and  others  were  ready  to  take 
payoffs,  and  they  did  so;  while  the  men 
around  Richard  Nixon  fifty  years  later  were 
hard-nosed  conservatives,  concerned  about 
"security,"  interested  in  power.  In  matters 
of  Ideology,  and  particularly  In  Nixon's  re- 
election, rather  than  personal  profit.  Yet 
personal  profit  became  involved  in  Water- 
gate too.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that 
many  in  the  Nixon  admmistration  have  an 
intimate  worlcing  relationship  with  large 
corporations  or  special  interests.  Some  have 
profited  already  through  these  connections, 
while  others  (It  seems  clear)  expect  to  do 
so  ultimately,  through  employment  or  con- 
sulting work. 

The  scandals  go  back,  respectively,  to  the 
election  of  1920  and  to  Nixon's  first  term, 
leading  Into  the  election  of  1972.  In  each  in- 
stance the  campaign  resulted  in  a  land- 
slide. In  each  the  Republicans  could  assume 
a  "popular  mandate."  The  American  people 
were  voting  for  a  Republican  ticket  and  they 
were  voting  against  a  Democratic  Party 
and  a  party  leadership  that  had  been  widely 
discredited.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  not  run- 
ning for  the  presidency  In  1920  (James  M. 
Cox  was),  but  many  were  voting  under  an 
antl-Wllson  Influence.  To  cast  a  ballot  for 
Harding,  Coolidge,  and  the  Republicans  was 
to  vote  against  the  recent  past  and  some  of 
its  liberal  ideas  and  apparent  failures. 

An  opportunity  existed,  in  the  new  at- 
mosphere, for  militant  reactionaries  to  take 
decisive  action.  This,  essentially,  is  what 
Albert  B.  Fall  proceeded  to  do  as  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Fall,  a  veteran  of 
Ideological  battles  over  public  land  policy, 
had  maintained  for  years  that  the  federal 
government  had  no  right  to  supervise  or  con- 
trol the  development  of  timber  land,  mineral 
lands,  grazing  lands,  water  power,  and  other 
public  resources  In  the  western  states.  The 
West  ought  to  be  developed,  as  the  East  had 
been,  free  from  bureaucratic  Interference. 
As  soon  as  possible,  in  fact,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  ought  to  be  abolished.  Fall 
was  reacting  strongly  against  the  federal 
conservation  programs  that  had  developed 
under  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Taft,  and  Wilson. 
Conservatives  of  a  later  time  rejected  most 
strongly  the  programs  for  social  welfare, 
but  the  tendencies  toward  free  enterprise 
and  private  profits  were  quite  similar  in  the 
two  eras. 

Early  in  1921  Albert  B.  Fall  sat  firmly  in 
his  saddle  as  the  new  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  He  proceeded  to  grant 
favors  as  lavishly  as  he  was  able  to  do.  He 
did  not  receive  payoffs,  apparently,  with  the 
Important  exception  of  the  arrangements  in 
Wyoming  and  California  that  became  his  vm- 
dolng.  Fall's  biographer,  David  Stratton,  has 
argued  that  the  Secretary  did  not  have  to  be 
paid,  that  he  believed  fervently  in  the  policy 
he  was  following.  However,  he  also  got  into 
financial  straits  and  accepted  cash  and  gifts, 
totaling  over  $400,000,  from  the  two  oil  men 
to  whom  he  gave  special  leases  of  naval 
petroleum  reserves.  Harry  Sinclair  got  the 
Teapot  Dome  in  Wyoming,  while  E.  L.  Do- 
heny  took  possession  of  Elk  Hills  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California. 

To  discuss  all  the  details  of  Fall's  leases  and 
his  "ustirpatlons,"  as  Senator  Walsh  called 
them,  would  require  a  volume  or  two.  A 
brusque  and  forceful  man.  Pall  had  first  per- 
suaded the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  ought  to  admin- 
ister the  naval   petroleum  reserves.   These 
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reserves  should  nev  ;r  have  been  created  any- 
way, many  belleve<  .  They  were  unnecessary 
because  the  Amerii  :an  petroleum  companies 
supplies  that  were  need- 
ed. The  Navy  could  have  its  fuel  oil  without 
any  taint  of  govern  ment  operation  or  social- 
ism. By  his  arguments  and  force  of  person- 
ality, Fall  succeeded  In  getting  these  reserves 
transferred,  by  meAns  of  an  executive  order, 
from  the  Navy  Department  to  the  Interior. 
Then,  secretly,  Fajl  granted  the  leases  to 
.  But  some  other  oil  men 
to  Teapot  Dome  and 
ly.  Fall  and  Sinclair  had 
-up  operation.  They  had 
s  competitors  in  Teapot 
p  them  quiet.  Before  the 
over,  Sinclair  had  paid 
lion  dollars,  including  a 
to  the  Denver  Post.  This 
the  scandal  in  1922  and 
published  stories  attacking  those  apparently 
responsible.  Then  li  dropped  the  whole  affair 
after  its  owners  were  handsomely  paid. 

When  one  compapiy  persisted  In  occupying 
a  part  of  the  Teapot  Dome,  where  they  meant 
to  drill,  Pall  resorted  to  a  display  of  force. 
The  time-honored  knethod  of  bringing  such 
operations  to  a  halt.  If  they  were  illegal,  was 
to  appeal  to  the  caurts.  Fall,  Instead,  called 
upon  Theodore  Ro(Kevelt,  Jr.,  who  was  In  the 
Navy  Department,  [for  a  detachment  of  five 
marines.  The  marines  were  ordered  to  Teapot 
Dome  where  they  j  displayed  their  weapons 
and  had  no  dlfflculiy  In  stopping  the  drilling 
operations.  In  the  baga  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  this  vas  not  an  heroic  moment. 
The  methods  by  vfhich  Pall  exploited  both 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  marines  are 
reminiscent  of  the  klleged  manipulation  fifty 
years  later  of  the  sederal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  other  agencies.' 
Secretary  Fall,  like  John  Mitchell  In  the 
Nixon  admlnlstratfcn,  left  the  cabinet  long 
before  bis  actions]  were  explored.  Pall  was 
evasive  and  untrutkful,  and  the  facts  finally 
had  to  be  forced  out  through  governmental 
inquiry.  (If  anything  is  clear  from  Teapot 
Dome  and  Waterg^,  it  is  that  lying  is  not 
unusual  among  high -placed  officials.  This 
may  be  true  of  Presidents  as  well  as  others, 
especially  when  uader  fire  and  fighting  for 
their  reputations.!  Secretary  Fall  had  to 
serve  a  short  prls(^  term  for  his  mistakes, 
and  an  embarrassltg  number  of  Nixon  aides 
suffered  the  same  if  ate. 
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Daughtery  continued  in 
after  Harding's  death. 
Fall   m   having   ideas 
conservative.  He  was 
with    business    interests, 
his  antilabor  views,  and 
about  scandals  mostly 
congressional  radicals,  and 
a  conspiratorial  vein  to 
that   he   should   not   be 
In   Congress;    he 
give  him  the  necessary 
i  man,  Coolidge  was  not 
also  used  his  control 
of  Justice  to  launch  an 
investigators.  Not  only 
Bureau  of  Investigation 
1  tepartment  fall  to  give  aid 
1923-24;  they  actually  op- 
t  lose  in  the  Senate  trying 
Senator    Burton    K. 
Daugherty  and  the  De- 
was  accused  and  later 
flimsy  evidence  that  he 
in  an  illegal  petroleum 
however,  to  escape  con- 
may  bring  to  mind  the 
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Nixon  aides  and 
stroy  Daniel  Hlsber^, 

Harry  Daugherty 
own  activities  and 
fused    to    testify 
incrimination.  Wher 
Daugherty  escaped 
narrowly,  the  Hardinjg 
having  a  second  member 
jaU.» 
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less  government  In 
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was  investigated  for  his 
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pleading   a    fear    of    self- 
the  Jury  failed  to  agree, 
prison  sentence.  Thus, 
administration  avoided 
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Unlike  their  cot  nterparts  In  the  early 
1970's,  however,  the  conservatives  of  1920 
did  not  have  a  defeirmined  leader  of  strong 
convictions.  They  liad  Warren  G.  Harding. 
Although  Robert  K.  Murray  has  sought  to 
revise  earlier  Interpretations.  Alice  Roose- 
velt Longworth  co  ild  write  In  1933  that 
„  .  bad  man,  he  was  just  a 

slob."  Essentially  he  ^as  a  reactionary,  but  be 
also  liked  people,  4nd  he  liked  to  go  out 
among  them  and  "1  ilovlate,"  as  he  called  It. 
Formerly  a  newspaper  man,  Harding  got 
along  splendidly  wit  ti  gentlemen  of  the  press. 


In  these  and  other 
the  personality  or 


respects  he  did  not  have 
the  will  to  give  direc- 
tion to  and  dominste  a  conservative  move- 
ment as  Richard  Nixon  has  done.  Even  as- 
suming that  an  Ideological  clique  had  cen- 
tered In  the  White  I  louse,  it  would  have  been 
the  personal  staff  con- 
sisted of  a  secrets  ry.  a  physician,  and  a 
speech  writer  or  tv  o.  This  number  may  be 
compared  with  some  five  hundred  in  the 
White  House  and  Executive  offices  under 
Nixon. 
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What  is  to  be 
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about  campaign  con- 
they  had  not  assumed 
1920  that  they  have  in 
Republicans  establish 
a  separate  committee 
Yet  WUl  Hays,  the 
manager  in  1920  and 
was  a  major  figure  and 
Like   scores   of  other 
he  WEis  pulled  mto  the 
and   the   revelations 
operations  were  not  ex- 
question  in  both 
dontrlbutors  to  the  party 
to  receive  their  re- 
leases, tax  relief,  a 
with  Influence,  aoA 


example,   contributed 
Repi^Ucan  campaign  In  1920. 
up  a  deflclt  that  existed, 
,000;  and  he  also  "lent" 
,000  In  Liberty  Bonds 
to  be  returned  after 
additional  sums  elsewhere. 
Sinclair's  bonds  is  a  story  in 
other  petroleum  execu- 
dummy  corporation  in 
I  Oil  Company  Limited, 
bought  millions  of  bar- 
price.  They  then  sold 
respective  companies 
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at  a  much  higher  price,  thus  defrauding 
their  own  stockholders.  With  the  Illicit 
profits,  Sinclair  bought  Liberty  Bonds,  and 
he  used  the  bonds,  flrst,  to  bribe  Secretary 
Pall  and,  second,  to  help  ball  out  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  One  could  suspect,  naturally, 
that  smclalr  had  ulterior  motives  In  virtu- 
ally everything  he  did. 

E.  L.  Doheny,  lessee  of  the  California  naval 
reserve,  was  a  Democrat  who  admitted  that 
he  gave  $75,000  to  the  Democratic  party  in 
1920  and  then  also  contributed  $25,000  to 
the  Republicans — a  contribution  which  he 
said  was  Intended  to  help  the  Republican 
Party  refute  the  base  charge  that  Warren  G. 
Harding  had  Negro  blood. 

In  a  political  and  constitutional  sense,  the 
oil-leasing  scandal  was  a  dramatic  affair.  The 
Senate  clashed  with  the  Executive  branch 
over  procedure  to  be  followed,  and  the  sen- 
ators fought  among  themselves.  The  formal 
Investigation  was  launched  with  a  Senate 
resolution  of  April  21,  1922,  Introduced  by 
Senator  La  Foliette,  calling  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  supply  the  Senate 
with  all  documents  concerning  the  leases  of 
the  naval  reserves,  and,  furthermore,  author- 
izing the  Senate  to  "investigate  this  entire 
subject  of  leases  upon  naval  oU  reserves, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  protection 
of  the  rights  and  equities  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  natural  resources." 

The  mvestigation  did  not  actually  begin 
until  the  fall  of  1923,  by  which  time  Coolidge 
had  become  President.  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Walsh  was  the  man  who  functioned  as  the 
prosecutor,  or  investigator,  not  because  he 
came  for^^'ard  to  take  the  Job.  but  because 
he  was  persuaded  that  someone  had  to  take 
hold  of  the  thing  and  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming a  whitewash.  The  problem  was  that 
the  Republicans  then  controlled  both  Con- 
gress and  the  Presidency.  They  had  no  desire 
to  uncover  more  dirt  concerning  the  policies 
under  Harding  or  those  still  continuing.  The 
Public  Lands  Committee,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  conducttag  the  oil  probe,  had  a  con- 
servative Republican  as  the  chairman.  Reed 
Smoot  of  Utah,  and  no  help  could  be  hoped 
for  from  him.  Senator  La  Pollette,  therefore, 
and  others  urged  Walsh  to  take  charge.  (La 
Pollette  himself  was  not  on  the  committee.) 
The  Montanan  was  known  as  an  able  lawyer, 
an  exceedingly  energetic  man,  already  serv- 
ing on  more  committees  than  anyone  in  the 
Senate;  he  was  a  bear  for  work.  No  less  im- 
portant, he  had  the  respect  of  bis  colleagues, 
much  as  Senator  Ervln  does  today.  As  a 
Democrat,  he  wovild  try  hard,  it  was  as- 
sumed, to  uncover  scandals  In  a  Republican 
admmistration;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
would  be  fair. 

Walsh  was  a  leader  of  high  Ideals  who  had 
hoped,  as  a  youth,  that  he  might  become  a 
statesman  on  the  Roman  model.  In  the  Sen- 
ate he  developed  a  personal  code  concerning 
such  questions  as  the  use  of  his  name  or 
picture,  his  association  with  lobbyists,  and 
the  correct  procedure  to  follow  in  the  con- 
duct of  political  campaigns.  He  believed  In 
the  absolute  necessity  of  Judges  and  other 
public  officials  behaving  In  such  a  manner 
that  the  people  could  have  confidence  in 
them,  for  without  that  confidence  popular 
government  must  fall.  (Perhaps  Judge  John 
Sirica  comes  to  mind.)  Walsh  adhered  to 
a  standard  of  strict  personal  morality,  as 
suggested  by  this  statement:  "You  can  give 
your  children  no  heritage  quite  equal  to  an 
unblemished  name." 

To  a  surprising  extent.  Walsh  did  the  re- 
search for  and  ran  the  Teapot  Dome  Inquiry 
himself.  He  had  one  law  clerk,  a  student, 
and  only  sporadic  assistance  from  Senators 
George  Norris  of  Nebraska,  John  Kendrick 
of  Wyoming,  A.  A.  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  and 
others  on  the  Public  Lands  Committee.  The 
Teapot  Dome  Inquiry  was  a  small  operation 
indeed  compared  with  the  Watergate  investi- 
gation of  the  1970's.  In  the  first  phase  of  the 


hearings,  held  In  a  small  room  In  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Walsh  probed  into  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  questionable  leases  that 
Secretary  Pall  made.  Unlike  the  Ervln  com- 
mittee fifty  years  later,  this  Senate  com- 
mittee of  1924  bad  no  special  counsel  sitting 
at  the  table.  Walsh  was  his  own  lawyer  as 
Navy  men,  petroleum  experts,  and  others.  In- 
cluding cabinet  members  and  former  cabi- 
net members,  came  before  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  to  give  testimony.  The  result,  at 
first,  was  an  inability  to  prove  fraud  or  to  \m- 
cover  anythmg  really  sensational,  although 
the  evidence  showed  that  Pall  had  taken  the 
law  mto  his  own  bands  and  behaved  in  an 
unusual  way. 

One  obstacle,  in  this  early  phase,  was  the 
lack  of  interest  shown  by  most  of  the  news- 
papers and  the  outright  hostility  of  some. 
The  Washington  Post,  whose  reporters  did  so 
much  to  expose  the  Watergate  mess,  was  on 
the  wrong  side  In  1924.  Edward  McLean,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Post,  was  a  playboy  friend  of 
Albert  Pall  who  tried  to  help  the  Secretary  In 
the  cover-up.  The  New  York  Times  also  gave 
no  help  to  the  prosecutor.  Even  the  New  York 
World,  normally  a  tower  of  strength  for  the 
Democrats,  paid  so  little  attention  to  the 
investigation  that  Senator  Walsh  felt  com- 
pelled to  protest.  Worst  of  all  were  the  news- 
papers caught  in  the  blackmailing  opera- 
tions. Tlie  Denver  Post  was  not  the  only  paper 
that  Harry  Sinclair  paid  In  an  effort  to  buy 
silence. 

Yet  the  press  had  its  heroes  too.  Aid  that 
was  perhaps  Indispensable  came  from  W.  B. 
Colver.  editor  of  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
Colver  had  a  friend  in  Colorado,  the  editor 
of  the  Denver  Express.  After  some  investiga- 
tion they  learned,  and  informed  Senator 
Walsh,  that  D.  P.  Stackelbeck,  a  reporter  on 
the  Denver  Post,  had  made  an  investigation 
of  Pall's  activities  and  discovered  one  of  the 
worst  scandals  In  history.  The  tip  was  essen- 
tially true.  Stackelbeck,  whose  superiors  on 
the  Denver  Post  had  first  used  the  stories  on 
Pall  and  then  silenced  the  reporter,  came  to 
Washington  and  suggested  the  line  of  ques- 
tioning that  was  to  destroy  the  Secretary  and 
put  this  story  on  the  front  pages  for  years 
to  come.  Another  newsman  whose  service 
was  outstanding  was  Paul  Y.  Anderson  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch.  Indeed,  Anderson 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  work,  like  two 
reporters  from  the  Washington  Post  In  1973. 

In  the  Walsh  investigation,  a  stream  of 
witnesses  testified  that  Pall  had  become  a 
wealthy  man  between  1920  and  1921.  Soon 
he  was  caught  in  a  lie  concerning  the  source 
of  this  new-found  wealth.  Paul  Anderson  de- 
scribed the  changes  that  now  occurred: 
"Pour-column  headlines  leaped  to  the  flrst 
page  of  the  haughty  New  York  Times.  ...  At 
once  the  Inquiry  was  transferred  from  the 
cozy  conmilttee  room  to  a  spacioiis  caucus 
haU  [the  same  as  in  1973],  and  the  air 
l}ecame  redolent  of  costly  perfumes.  Larger 
press  tables  were  hastily  dragged  in,  and  Sen- 
ators, after  Introducing  themselves  to  the 
chairman  as  members  of  the  committee,  took 
their  seats  at  the  table  for  the  flrst  time, 
wearing  an  air  of  stern  resolve.  Senator 
Smoot  left  off  scoffing,  and  Senator  [Irving] 
Lenroot  went  Into  action  with  a  ferocity 
which  made  Senator  Walsh's  tactics  seem 
mild  by  comparison."  Anderson  paid  tribute 
to  Walsh,  "a  hard-boiled  lawyer  from  the 
Montana  copper  country,  who,  in  the  face  of 
killing  apathy  and  less  passive  hmdrances 
. . .  [had]  made  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  re- 
sourceful and  persistent  fights  ever  carried 
out  against  the  private  plundering  of  the 
public  wealth." 

In  the  meantime  the  politics  of  Teapot 
Dome  WM  becoming  increasingly  important. 
The  relevatlons  came  Just  at  a  time  when 
each  party  was  looking  toward  its  political 
conventions,  to  be  held  In  June  and  July 
1924.  Calvin  Coolidge  was  trying  to  get  a 
firm  control  over  the  Republican  Party  so 
that  he  would  receive  the  nommation  with- 


out a  fight.  The  leading  contender  among 
the  Democrats  was  William  G.  McAdoo,  son- 
in-law  of  President  Wilson  and  highly  re- 
garded as  a  powerful  figure  In  his  own  right. 
He  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  undei 
Wilson  and  bead  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion during  World  War  I. 

The  situation  politically  In  1924.  to  be 
sure,  was  quite  different  from  that  in  1974 
Coolidge  was  shy.  frugal,  pinch-faced,  seem- 
ingly as  clean  as  the  winds  of  his  rural  New 
England.  It  would  be  difficult  at  best  for  th€ 
Democrats  to  tag  this  man  as  "corrupt.' 
When  he  handled  himself  v»lth  polltlca] 
finesse  and  also  perched  on  the  upswing  ol 
the  business  cycle,  it  became  Impossible. 

Coolidge's  policy,  however,  evolved  undei 
coiLslderable    pressure.    At    first    he    showed 
hostUlty  toward  the  investigation.  Like  Chiel 
Justice  Taft  and  many  other  Republicans 
he  even  suspected  a  Demoocratlc  plot  to  dis- 
credit his  administration.   Recognizing,  fi- 
nally, that  a  scandal  actually  existed,  and 
havtog  decided  to  run  for  another  term  Ir 
the  White  House,  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  ac- 
tion.  Meanwhile   he   had   his   own   men — Ir 
the  Public  Lands  Committee,  for  example- 
sniping  at  Senator  Walsh;  and  one  extremelj 
partisan   Republican,   a  senator   from   Mis- 
souri,   made    personal    attacks    that    wew 
wholly  unjustified.  Coolidge  consulted  wltl: 
his  Republican  advisers  and  set  out  to  nul' 
llfy    any    advantage    that    the    Democrats 
might  have  gained.  The  Senate  had  raisec 
the  question  of  special,  Independent  prose^ 
cutors.    since    the    Department    of    Justlc<i 
under  Harry  Daugherty  could  not  be  trusted 
Anticipating    this    demand,    Coolidge    pro- 
ceeded   to    appoint    his    own    prosecutors 
though   the   flrst   two   were  not   confirmed. 
The  final  choices  were  quite  adequate  bmi 
hardly   the   best   available.   One   was   Atl«i 
Pomerene.  a  former  Democratic  senator  fron  i 
Ohio,  and  the  other  was  Owen  Roberts,  i, 
Philadelphia    lawyer    and    Republican    whd 
went  on  later  to  become  a  Justice  of  the  Su' 
preme  Court.  Coolidge  also  accepted  the  res 
Ignation  of  Edwin  Denby,  Secretary  of  th(i 
Navy,  and  he  forced  Daugherty  out  of  th(t 
cabmet.  In  the  view  of  Senator  Walsh,  tho 
President    had    failed,    notably    by    leavlnf; 
many  subordinates  in  office  who  had  contrib- 
uted  to  the   scandals.   Generally   speaking, 
however,  Coolidge's  administration  was  mov 
Ing  to  clean  up  the  mess  by  the  summer  o ' 
1924.  The  "Harding  gang"  was  no  longer  ii; 
power.  Enough  had  been  done  to  withstan<l 
any   sweeping    attacks   on    the   Republican 
Party.  Coolidge  went  on  without  difficulty  t<  i 
receive  the  coveted  presidential  nomination. 

Meanwhile,  the  Democrats'  trouble  wai 
Just  beginning,  E.  L.  Doheny.  the  Demo 
crat  who  had  leased  Elk  Hills,  succeeded 
In  his  testimony  before  the  committee  in 
smeartog  a  number  of  men  who  had  been 
prominent  In  the  Wilson  administration,  in  • 
eluding  William  G.  McAdoo.  The  latter,  fo- 
example,  had  not  been  directly  implicates  I 
In  any  way  In  the  question  of  naval  petro- 
leum reserves.  But  he  had  served  as  Doheny'  ( 
lawyer  and  had  received  large  retainers.  Tha ; 
was  enough  to  injure  him  badly,  although  h  > 
continued  to  campaign  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  What  had  been  a  Republican 
scandal  now  assumed  the  complexion  of  u 
two-party  affair.  As  one  newspaper  put  11 . 
"The  Senate  Investigation  has  become  i 
•gusher*  and  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. In  varying  degrees  no  doubt,  will  carr; ' 
the  smell  of  i>etroleum,  both  crude  and  re- 
fined." In  other  words,  the  Democrats  hail 
lost  their  Issue  They  fought  among  themv- 
selves,  a  not  uncommon  occurrence,  and  lost 
any  chance  they  had  of  winning  the  Novem- 
ber  election. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  writer  once  developed  a  theory  that  1 ; 
is  virtually  impossible  for  a  national  politics  I 
party  to  "throw  the  rascals  out."  or  to  tak  s 
over  the  presidency  on  the  baisls  of  a  cor  ■ 
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ruption  Issue.  Almost  Inevitably  in  a  period 
of  national  scandal  both  parties  are  affected, 
ar.d  the  outs  cannot  fashion  a  winning  issue. 
Watergate,  however,  seems  to  have  been, 
unlouely,  a  one-party  scandal.  I:  has  been  so 
d.iniapinw;  to  the  Republicans,  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself  !ir,s  been  so  deeply  Implicated, 
that  fhe  Democrats  ought  to  win  handily  in 
1374  and  again  in  1976.  Yet  the  path  Is 
strewn  '.vith  perMs  for  the  usual  poliriclan 
of  botii  parlies.  Obviously  much  that  has 
happened  under  Nixon  Is  a  cu!m!nat:on  of 
tendencies  that  exited  before.  The  Demo- 
crats sh;!re  in  the  problems  of  Wat.:;rBa.  ?  and 
may  yet  muff  their  opportunity.  Certainly 
they  do  not  liave  an  acknowledged  leader, 
wi-.iie  a  Repu'jllcan  "Mr.  Clean"  still  has 
time  to  emerge  and  to  be  the  sa-. ior  of  'niz 
party,  much  as  Coolidge  wa'5  in  1324  an''. 
Ker'jert  Ho"  er  in  1028. 

Alv/ays  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  think 
that  scandals  do  not  really  have  much  Im- 
portance. Yet  Teapot  Dome  did  have  its  im- 
partance.  There  is  little  doubt,  for  example, 
that  two  Influences  above  all  other=  con- 
tributed to  the  declining  reputation  of  the 
GOP  from  the  late  twenties  to  1941.  One  was 
the  Great  Depression.  The  other  was  the 
Harding  scandals.  Gradually,  through  the 
medium  of  articles,  books,  and  word  of 
mouth,  the  Harding  scandals  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  sordid  and  a  national  dis- 
grace. The  investigations  had  not  long  been 
under  way  before  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  were  conceding  that  Watergate 
was  a  disgrace.  Whatever  may  happen  at  the 
polU.  the  Republican  Perty  will  suffer  In  his- 
tory cecause  of  Richard  Nixon's  poor  judg- 
ment, the  Committee  for  the  Re-election  of 
the  President,  the  Plumbers,  and  all  the  rest. 
Obviously,  too.  a  lessening  of  presidential  au- 
thority, already  apparent,  will  be  followed 
by  legislative  attempts  to  meet  the  crisis  of 
Watergate.  The  effects  of  this  affair  may  be 
truly  momentous. 

The  hunSan  element  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten— the  victims  and  the  casualties  of  one 
sort  or  another,  and  those,  as  well,  who  rise 
to  fame.  One  suicide  has  occurred  already, 
and  the  toll  of  Teapot  Dome  (two)  may  be 
equaled  or  surpassed.  There  are  those  other 
vlt>tlms.  not  of  personal  mistake,  but  of 
family  connection.  Wives,  children,  grand- 
children, and  frie-ids  will  live  with  the  mem- 
ory; and  some  will  be  embittered.  A  Water- 
gate or  Teapot  Dome  is  reminiscent  of  a  civil 
war  or  movintaln  feud.  The  bloodletting  will 
likely  continue  for  some  time. 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  policy, 
not  much  sentiment  Is  allowed.  Judge  Sirica 
has  not  been  tolerant  of  those  at  the  bar.  and 
Senator  Sam  Ervln  sees  l.<;sues  Involved  that 
go  far  beyond  the  penalty  that  may  be  meted 
out  to  a  few  men.  Senator  Walsh  argued,  al- 
most fiercely,  that  those  who  have  failed  In 
their  duty  as  high  public  officials  must  be 
made  an  example  to  the  Republic.  Something 
like  that  happened  in  the  1920*8,  and  it  Is 
happening  again.* 


'  This  article  originated  as  a  public  lecture 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  In  May  1973, 
much  revised  to  keep  up  with  the  unfold- 
ing events  of  Watergate.  Considerable  por- 
tions of  the  account  have  been  adapted  from 
earlier  writings  of  the  author — a  disserta- 
tion on  Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh  of  Mon- 
tana (University  of  North  Carolina,  1952)  and 
the  following  publications:  "The  Teapot 
Dome  Scandal  and  the  Election  of  1924," 
American  HUtorical  Review,  60  (Jan.  1955), 
303-22,  and  The  OTiginn  of  Teapot  Dome: 
Progressives.  Parties,  and  Petroleum,  1909- 
1921  (Urbana.  1963).  Barry  Wood,  a  graduate 
student  at  the  University,  has  read  the  manu- 
script and  offered  suggestions  based  on  his 
own  research,  for  which  I  am  grateful. 
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"The  price  of  empire  is  America's  soul,"  he 
wrote,  "and  that  price  is  too  high." 


TURKISH  OPIUM:    WHAT  ARE  THE 
FACTS? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  the  Turkish  Government  has  indi- 
cated that  it  may  once  again  allow  opium 
poppies  to  be  grown  commercially  by 
Turkish  farmers,  a  practice  abolished  in 
1972.  It  is  by  now  notorious  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  opium  that  was  legitimately 
grown  in  Turkey  found  its  way  to  the 
illegitimate  heroin  market  as  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  production  of  that  dread  sub- 
stance. In  1972.  the  U.S.  Government 
pledged  $35  million  to  assist  Turkey  In 
phasing  out  the  production  of  opium  and 
it  was  all  but  universally  acknowledged 
that  the  cessation  of  opium  production 
in  Turkey  contributed  immensely  to  a 
lessening  of  the  drug  problem  here  in  our 
country  and  throughout  the  world. 

But,  as  I  said,  the  Turkish  Government 
now  states  that  for  economic  reasons,  it 
may  once  more  be  necessary  to  allow  the 
poppies  to  be  grown  commercially. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
that  had  been  sent  by  Myles  Ambrose, 
former  head  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement 
to  the  Washington  Post.  In  that  letter 
Mr.  Ambrose  stated  in  part : 

There  were  no  real  economic  or  social  hard- 
ships caused  by  ending  poppy  cultivation, 
and  Turkey  would  do  well  to  keep  this  prim- 
itive crop  In  its  past  and  concentrate  on  de- 
velopmg  its  splendid  agricultural  resources 
to  help  supply  the  world  with  food  crops,  par- 
ticularly grain  which  is  badly  needed 

While  we  are  inclined  to  accept  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Turkish  Government  in  its 
promise  to  adopt  a  fool-proof  system  of  con- 
trol, should  it  re-establish  opium  production 
we  must  be  guided  by  past  experience  where 
the  most  conservative  observers  estimate  that 
at  least  half  of  the  opium  produced  in  Tur- 
key entered  the  illicit  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Myles  Ambrose's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Spear  and  Hill, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  6  1974 
THE  Editor,  ' 

The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Washington  Post  published 
a  letter  on  April  28  from  Mr.  Zeyyat  Goren, 
Pr^  Counselor  of  the  Embassy  of  Turkey, 
relative  to  the  article  by  Jack  Anderson  in 
the  Post  of  AprU  14  entitled  "Lifting  the 
Turkish  Opium  Ban."  Mr.  Goren  states  that 
ine  ban  on  poppy  cultivation  was  a  uni- 
lateral decision.  There  has  been  no  official 
agreement  signed  between  Turkey  and  the 
United  States."  It  is  true  that  the  decision 
or  the  Government  of  Turkey  to  ban  the 

?Sf*,i°^  ^^  *^^  °P*"'"  P°PPy  *■«  a  uni- 
lateral decision.  However,  this  decision  was 

^f^!?  °^  *'"*'^^  22  of  the  United  Nations 
bingle  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961 
Which  states : 

"Special  Provision  Applicable  to  Cultiva- 
tion: Whenever  the  prevaUlng  conditions  In 
the  country  or  a  territory  of  a  Party  render 
we  prohibition  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
opium  poppy,  the  coca  bush  or  the  cannabis 
plant  the  most  suitable  measure.  In  its  opin- 
ion, for  protecting  the  public  health  and 
welfare  and  preventing  the  diversion  of  drugs 


into  the  illicit  traffic,  the  Party  concerned 
shall  prohibit  cultivation." 

When  the  Government  of  Turkey  decided 
to  end  the  cultivation  of  poppy  after  the 
1972  harvest,  the  United  States  Government 
pledged  $35  million  to  assist  Turkey  in  phas- 
ing out  opium  production.  Twenty  million 
dollars  of  this  fund  has  been  allocated  to 
programs  and  projects  which  could  produce 
new  sources  of  income  for  the  poppy  farmer. 
Fifteen  million  dollars  was  to  be  spread  over 
three  to  four  years  to  help  peplace  losses  in 
foreign  exchange  that  would  have  been 
earned  by  Turkey  through  legal  opium  sales. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  on  its  own 
paid  subsidies  in  1972  and  1973  to  farmers 
who  ended  opium  production  the  previous 
year.  It  is  my  understanding  that  theje  pay- 
ments amounted  to  the  equivalent  in  Turk- 
ish currency  of  about  $5  million  and  were 
successful  m  easing  the  transition  of  farmers 
to  other  crops.  The  subsidy  phase  of  the 
Turkish  program  to  terminate  opium  pro- 
duction has  ended.  Of  the  $35  million  pledged 
by  the  United  States,  $10  million  has  al- 
ready been  provided  as  foreign  exchange  re- 
placement and  $10  million  for  development 
programs  to  raise  the  level  of  agriculture 
and  economic  development  in  the  former 
poppy  growing  regions.  Of  the  remaining 
$15  million  pledged  by  the  United  States, 
$10  million  is  allotted  for  development  pro- 
grams and  $5  million  for  foreign  exchange 
relief. 

The  United  States  has  long  sought  to  con- 
vince the  Turkish  Government  to  outlaw 
opium  production.  It  was  not  until  1971, 
however,  that  President  Nixon  succeeded  in 
this  effort.  The  ban  was  a  sovereign  act  taken 
by  the  Government  of  Turkey  In  the  obvious 
belief  that,  under  Article  22  of  the  Single 
Convention,  it  had  an  obligation  to  take 
that  step.  The  United  States  Government 
in  pledging  $35  million  to  assist  Turkey  Im- 
plement the  ban,  obviously  considered  the 
Turkish  action  permanent  and  not  some- 
thing that  would  be  rescinded  after  only  one 
or  two  years,  even  before  the  funds  provided 
to  facilitate  the  ending  of  opium  production 
were  fully  utilized. 

Mr.  Goren  states  that.  "None  of  the  pro- 
ducing countries,  other  than  Turkey,  has  so 
far  Imposed  a  total  ban  on  poppy  cultiva- 
tion." Under  the  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  of  1961,  a  total  of  ten  countries 
can  be  considered  eligible  to  produce  opium 
for  export.  However,  four  of  these  countries 
(Afghanistan.  Burma,  North  Vietnam  and 
Pakistan)  for  various  reasons  have  not  de- 
veloped the  extensive  administrative  systems 
necessary  to  become  exporters  under  the  Sin- 
gle Convention  and  in  practice  never  became 
licit  exporters.  Afghanistan  has  in  addition, 
many  years  ago.  imposed  a  total  ban  on 
poppy  cultivation  but  has  been  unable  to 
eliminate  Illicit  cultivation. 

The  advances  of  agricultural  development 
In  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  made  poppy  cul- 
tivation for  opium  no  longer  worthwhile. 
Yugoslavia  has  ended  opium  production  en- 
tirely, and  Bulgaria  produces  less  than  one 
ton  annually  for  its  own  requirements.  The 
USSR  and  Iran  have  produced  opium  for 
their  own  needs  and  not  for  export.  There 
are  no  reports  of  any  leakage  to  the  illicit 
traffic  in  the  USSR  or  Iran  affecting  other 
countries.  India  and  Turkey  have  in  effect 
been  the  only  countries  In  recent  years  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  opium  for  export. 
The  fact  is  that,  while  no  country  has  re- 
ported being  adversely  affected  by  opium 
leakage  to  the  Illicit  traffic  in  India,  several 
countries  in  Western  Eurc^e.  the  United 
States,  Canada.  Mexico  and  South  America 
have  long  been  seriously  affected  by  heroin 
produced  from  morphine  base  originating  In 
Turkey  where  it  was  In  turn  illicitly  manu- 
factured from  opium  diverted  from  licensed 
opium  production  on  a  large  scale  prior  to 
their  humane  decision  of   1971.  No  matter 


how  you  look  at  It.  Turkish  opium  was  the 
major  source  for  American  heroin. 

In  his  address  to  the  Third  Special  Session 
of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  at  Geneva  in  February  1974.  S^r 
Harry  Greenfield.  Chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Narcotic  Control  Board,  in  touching 
upon  opium  production  controls,  said.  "Now 
with  the  termination  of  poppy  cultivation  in 
Turkey  at  the  end  of  1972,  the  risk  (of  diver- 
sion) has  been  substantially  reduced.  FYom 
the  standpoint  of  control,  this  Is  a  major 
gain.  In  India,  which  is  now  the  sole  re- 
maining authorized  producer  of  opium  for 
export,  the  administrative  controls  have  long 
conformed  to  an  exemplary  standard  of  effi- 
ciency, and  such  seepages  as  may  still  persist 
seem  to  be  absorbed  by  the  surviving  Inter- 
nal demand  for  Indulgent  consumption, 
leaving  virtually  no  surplus  to  flow  into  In- 
ternational illicit  channels." 

Mr.  Goren  states  that  the  Turkish  opium 
ban  "has  created  a  deficit  of  200  tons  for  the 
world  pharmaceutical  Industry.  Resulting 
shortage  of  opium  is  now  being  covered  by 
increased  production  in  other  parts  of  the 
world." 

During  1973.  a  drought  in  India  did  result 
In  an  opium  crop  shortfall  of  about  200  tons. 
On  this  point,  the  International  Narcotic 
Control  Board  in  its  report  for  1973.  issued 
on  February  25.  1974,  stated  that,  "It  appears 
that  whereas  the  1973  production  schedules 
will  not  in  itself  suffice  to  meet  demand,  the 
1974  schedule  might  be  expected  to  lead  to 
a  possible  equilibrium."  On  this  point,  at 
the  recent  Third  Special  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  Narcotic  Commission.  Sir 
Harry  Greenfield  cautioned  against  any  hasty 
decisions  by  governments  to  begin  or  to  re- 
establish any  opium  production  to  fill  the 
1973  shortfall  which  could  well  be  ended  by 
the  1974  crop  in  India.  (Incidentally,  state- 
ments which  have  recently  'appeared  in  The 
New  York  Times  that  the  United  States  is 
presently  considering  growing  opium  on  a 
controlled  basis  are  inaccurate.  A  staff  study 
was  made  some  months  ago  of  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  plan,  but  it  was  rejected.) 

While  Mr.  Goren  states  the  ban  in  Turkey 
has  been  responsible  for  the  200  ton  short- 
fall in  1973.  it  should  be  noted  that  during 
the  last  five  years  of  opium  production, 
Turkey  only  managed  to  purchase  an  aver- 
age 106  tons  annually  from  farmers.  The  de- 
mand for  illicit  supplies  in  Turkey  at  greatly 
Increased  prices  has  traditionally  prevented 
the  government  from  obtaining  sufficient 
quantities  from  farmers  to  make  an  ade- 
quate and  dependable  apnual  contribution 
to  legal  world  requirements.  This  failure  has 
been  the  reason  for  an  Increase  in  Indian 
opium  production  and  has  caused  countries 
to  produce  30  per  cent  of  the  world  opiate 
requirements  through  the  industrial  poppy 
straw  process. 

Mr.  Goren  states  that  since  the  ban  was 
enforced,  crop  substitution  and  development 
programs  Introduced  In  the  former  poppy 
growing  areas  have  not  been  able  to  alle- 
viate the  economic  and  social  hardships  im- 
posed by  the  ban  on  "poor  poppy  growers." 
The  farmer  in  Turkey  who  grew  poppy  was 
a  general  farmer,  growing  wheat,  barley, 
other  grains,  sugar  beet,  vegetables  and  seed 
oil  crops.  Poppy  was  an  extra  cash  crop 
which,  because  of  Its  high  risk  of  failure  due 
to  weather  conditions,  no  farmer  ever  grew 
exclusively.  The  average  grower  earned  from 
$10  to  $60  annually  on  his  poppy  crop  in  an 
economic  environment  where  he  earned  from 
$700  to  $1,000  total  Income  annually.  The 
cultivation  of  opium  poppy  was  one-tenth  of 
one  percent  of  the  overall  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  the  regions  In  which  it  was  grown. 

Opium  poppy  and  its  products  amounted 
to  three-fourths  of  one  piercent  of  Turkey's 
total  exports.  Annually.  Turkey  cultivates 
about  12  million  hectares  (30  million  acres) . 
Yet.  at  the  height  of  production,  only  112,000 
acres  of  poppy  were  cultivated:  and  in  1972, 
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the  last  year  of  production,  only  18,000  acres 
of  poppy  were  cultivated-  by  farmers, 
amounting  to  only  one  percent  of  Turkey's 
population. 

Because  poppy  was  such  a  soil-depleting 
crop,  farmers  always  rotated  It  with  wheat, 
barley,  other  grains  and  melon.  The  transi- 
tion to  substitute  crops  was,  therefore,  quite 
easy  and  normal,  and  most  of  the  substitutes 
earn  as  much  for  the  grower  as  poppy,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  sell  to  the  illicit  market. 
If  the  grower  depends  upon  sales  to  the  il- 
licit market,  there  is  no  crop  that  can  com- 
pete with  the  poppy.  Many  farmers  have  in- 
dicated that  they  were  glad  to  have  ended 
poppy  production,  that  the  crop  was  no 
longer  worthwhile  in  point  of  the  choice 
land,  hand  labor,  fertilizer  and  water  re- 
sources it  required.  Those  who  complain  the 
most  and  advocate  a  return  to  production 
may  well  have  supplied  the  huge  Illicit 
traffic. 

There  were  no  real  economic  or  social  hard- 
hardships  caused  by  ending  poppy  cultiva- 
tion, and  Turkey  would  do  well  to  keep  this 
primitive  crop  in  its  past  and  concentrate  on 
developing  Its  splendid  agricultural  resources 
to  help  supply  the  world  with  food  crops, 
particularly  grain  which  is  badly  needed. 

While  we  are  Inclined  to  accept  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Turkish  Government  In  Its 
promise  to  adopt  a  fool-proof  system  of  con- 
trol, should  It  re-establish  opium  produc- 
tion, we  m\ist  be  guided  by  past  experience 
where  the  most  conservative  observers  esti- 
mate that  at  least  half  of  the  opium  produced 
in  Turkey  entered  the  Illicit  traffic.  The  con- 
ditions responsible  for  this  situation  have 
not  changed.  To  a  great  extent,  they  are  be- 
yond Turkish  control  and  involve  narcotic 
traffickers  In  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  as  well  as  those  in  Turkey.  There 
are  numerous  unscrupulous  individuals  who, 
through  their  interaction,  have  been  In  the 
past  and  would  be  again  responsible  for 
penetrating  the  Turkish  system  of  opium 
control  and  diverting  vast  quantities  to  the 
Illicit  traffic  for  heroin  manufacture  to  again 
Infect  Western  Europe  and  North  America. 

It  Is  simply  Impossible  to  control  the  pro- 
duction of  opium  by  40,000  to  70.000  farmers 
on  half-acre  plots  in  Turkey.  This  produc- 
tion is  simply  too  vulnerable  to  criminal  ele- 
ments in  Turkey  and  abroad,  and  there  is  no 
system  that  can  prevent  substantial  diver- 
sion. The  cost  of  attempting  to  develop  and 
Implement  such  a  system  would  be  economi- 
cally prohibitive. 

While  Turkey  may  have  a  sovereign  right 
to  re-establish  opium  production.  If  it  wishes, 
it  also  has  a  solemn  responsibility  to  con- 
sider whether  In  the  Interest  of  humanity  It 
does  not  have  an  obligation  to  maintain  the 
ban  which  has  had  such  a  remarkable  effect 
In  reducing  the  traffic  in  heroin  and  addiction 
in  Western  Europe  and  North  America.  Our 
efforts  of  the  past  five  years  have  had  sig- 
nificant results  which  impartial  commenta- 
tors have  noted.  We  cannot  return  to  the 
jungle  conditions  of  the  1960's.  Turkey's  re- 
turn to  opium  production  In  my  Judgment 
would  be  disastrous. 
Sincerely. 

Mtles  J.  Ambrose. 


RETIREMENT  OF  ADMIRAL 
MOORER 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  30,  1974.  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
■wm  retire  after  41  years  of  distinguished 
service  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  deserves  the 
thanks  and  the  praise  of  the  Senate  and 
the  entire  Nation. 

Admiral  Moorer's  active  career  cov- 
ered distingui.shed  combat  service  In  the 
South  Pacific  in  World  War  n  as  a  pilot 
and  commander;  later  he  served  as  an 
operations   carrier   ofiBcer,   and   subse- 
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quently  as  command  jr  of  the  7th  Fleet. 
He  has  held  numer<  us  high  level  stafif 
assignments,  all  culriinating  in  his  ap- 
pointment as  Chief  ( f  Naval  Operations 
in  1967  in  which  he  a  ;rved  two  terms.  As 
we  all  know,  he  se-ved  two  terms  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joii  t  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

These  many  ass  gnments  equipped 
Admiral  Moorer  wel  for  later  meeting 
the  severe  tests  of  ch  aracter  and  leader- 
siiip  required- for  dity  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  is  the 
highest  military  offic  ;  in  the  Nation.  Ad- 
miral Moorer,  in  a  n  lost  difficult  period, 
ably  met  the  dems  ads  of  this  ofQce. 
Whenever  I  personal  y  wanted  an  objec- 
tive assessment  of  a  nllitary  situation,  I 
always  called  him,  and  knew  I  could 
rely  on  the  information  and  judgment 
he  extended  to  me.  I  called  him  many 
times  when  making  hard  decisions  in- 
volving military  questions. 

I  would  observe  that  Admiral  Moorer 
was  one  of  those  named  with  the  so- 
called  military  spylrg  matter.  This  en- 
tire matter  has  bee  i  the  subject  of  a 
most  es^austive  com  nittee  investigation. 
I  can  state  without  i  eservation  that  Ad- 
miral Moorer  did  nothing  Improper  in 
connection  with  this  entire  episode.  He 
testified  fully  and  ^cplained  the  situa- 
tion completely  as  hi  knew  it.  Secretary 
Kissinger  also  exprassed  his  confidence 
in  Admiral  Moorer.  [As  far  as  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned,  [there  is  no  shadow 
of  blame  or  impropilety  with  respect  to 
Admiral  Moorer  on  [this  entire  subject. 

I  wish  him  well  as  jhe  steps  down  after 
a  brilliant  naval  car^r. 
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SMALL  BUSINES^  IN  THE  1970'S 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago  Congress  led  thecountry  in  celebrat- 
ing National  Small  B  iisiness  Week.  Judg- 
ing by  the  various  lublic  comments  on 
that  occasion,  it  is  s)  fe  to  say  that  there 
is  a  consensus  that  ft  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  small 
businessmen  today. 

The  Senate  Select  iiJommittee  on  Small 
Business  noted  a  f e^i  years  ago  that  the 
number  of  full-timi;  commercial  small 
business  firms  is  al  out  5^  million,  or 
95  percent  of  all  bus  nesses.  There  is  one 
small  business  for  e\  ery  25  people  in  the 
United  States.  Small  firms  account  for 
almost  40  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  and  provida  jobs  for  35  million 
Americans.  They  ai-e  indispensable  to 
"big"  business  as  (jutlets,  agents,  and 
suppliers. 

The  importance  of  small  businesses  is 
magnified  in  Iowa,  i  State  with  one  of 
the  highest  percent  iges  of  small  busi- 
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Administration  distrijct  director;  Carl 
Warren  and  Jim  Kemper  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  regional  oflQce 
in  Kansas  City;  and  lEd  Merson  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee.  Jay 
Sears  devoted  his  remarks  to  an  infor- 
mative explanation  cf  the  role  of  the 
district  office  of  the  3BA — its  capabili- 
ties, its  services,  and  Its  shortcomings — 
in  its  continuing  effort  to  provide  ex- 
pertise and  managei<ient  assistance  to 
the  small  business  community  in  Iowa. 
He  was  followed  bylCarl  Warren,  the 
regional  assistant  and  an  expert  in  gov- 
ernment procurement.  While  Iowa  has 
the  most  small  businessmen  in  the  dis- 
trict, he  said,  it  is  la^  in  the  district  In 
actually  securing  government  contracts. 
He  discussed  the  five  basic  government 
procurement  program^ — prime  contracts, 
subcontracts,  certifies  te  of  competency, 
business  development,  and  procurement 
source — and  concluded  that  there  were 
significant  opportunities  for  small  busi- 
ness in  government  procurement  and 
the  regional  office  was  committed  to  see- 
ing that  Iowa  got  a  share  of  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Jim  Kemper,  the  energy  and  material 
shortage  coordinator  for  the  regional 
office,  then  outlined  t  tie  problem  of  ma- 
terial shortages  and  y  hat  the  SBA  is  do- 
ing to  respond  to  then  .  He  indicated  that 
the  most  serious  problems  of  shortages 
are  found  in  fertilizer,  sheet  steel,  and 
alcohol,  and  the  raidiflcations  of  these 
shortages  is  best  evidenced  by'  the  fact 
that  the  Govemmetit  has  processed 
25,000  separate  shortage  problems  in 
manufacturing  alona  In  response,  the 
SBA  has  attempted  to  assist  the  small 
businessman  by  providing  data  and  re- 
quired forms — for  fiiel  allocation  for 
example — as  well  as  e!  tablishing  national 
set-aside  programs  of  surplus  ma- 
terials— aluminum,  zinc,  copper — for 
small  businessmen. 

Finally,  Ed  Merson  supplied  a  sum- 
mary of  the  activites  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee — v  here  it  has  been, 
what  it  is  doing  thiii  year,  where  it  is 
going. 

The  opening  remar  ts  were  followed  b'j 
an  informal  dlscussi(  n  by  all  the  conf- 
ference  participants.  Its  purpose  was  to 
solicit  the  opinions  if  the  businessmen 
who  came  to  the  conf  ;rence  on  the  prob- 
lems facing  Iowa  snail  businessmen — 
indeed,  to  compile  a  "shopping  list"  of 
those  problems  in  an  effort  to  isolate 
the  most  troublesome  ones,  and  then  con- 
centrate on  solutions  to  them.  The  dis- 
cussion covered  a  wid(  i  area,  but  it  seemed 
to  focus  on  the  gener  U  areas  of  Govern- 
ment procurement,  material  shortages 
and  the  energy  crisis,  discrimination  in 
supplies  by  large  conglomerates  against 
smaller  firms,  OSHA.j  and  the  paperwork 
burden.  | 

GOVERNMENT   ftROCUBEMENT 

It  is  clear  that  Iowa  does  not  get  its 
share  of  Government  contracts,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  determine  the  rea- 
son for  that.  Numerjous  examples  were 
cited  of  the  Inability  of  small  business- 
men to  locate  procurement  opportimities 
so  they  could  further  compete.  It  was 
suggested  that  businessmen  could  im- 
prove this  situation  b^/  taking  advantage 
of  several  publlcatiohs  listing  such  in- 
formation. These  publications  include 
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Small  Business  Administration  prints  of 
"Selling  to  the  U.S.  Government"  and 
the  "U.S.  Government  Purchasing  and 
Sales  Directory,"  as  well  as  the  "Com- 
merce Business  Daily."  Government — 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal — could  do 
its  part  by  taktag  steps  to  improve  co- 
ordination among  themselves  in  working 
to  assist  small  businessmen.  Finally, 
another  solution  suggested  was  to  install 
Government  procurement  experts  in  the 
SBA  rather  than  simply  in  the  agency 
purchasing  the  material;  SBA  person- 
nel would  be  more  responsive  to  small 
businesses  than,  for  example,  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Following  the  conference,  the  Govern- 
ment Procurement  Subcommittee  held 
an  exhaustive  day  of  hearings  on  sev- 
eral procurement  problems  on  May  21. 
On  the  basis  of  his  contributions  at  the 
conference,  Ted  Johnson  of  J-TEC  As- 
sociates In  Cedar  Rapids,  was  Invited 
to  testify  before  the  committee  in  Wash- 
ington. As  a  result  of  his  testimony  and 
the  rest  of  the  hearing  record,  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  emer- 
gency relief  for  small  businesses  in  con- 
nection with  fixed  price  Government 
contracts. 

MATERIAL    SHORTAGES    AND    THE    ENERGY    CRISIS 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  hold- 
ing the  small  business  conference  in  Des 
Moines  was  to  investigate  the  reports  of 
the  devastating  impact  of  the  energy 
crisis  and  the  material  shortages  on 
Iowa's  small  businessmen.  The  partici- 
pants of  the  conference  made  it  very 
clear  that  this  was  perhaps  their  most 
Important  concern.  They  documented 
countless  cases  of  attempts  to  obtain 
badly  needed  supplies  which  only  ended 
in  frustration.  Shortages  of  petrochemi- 
cals and  metal,  especially  steel,  were  peir- 
ticularly  severe.  The  price  of  petrochemi- 
cals, for  example,  had  risen  from  62  cents 
in  August  1973,  to  $1.23  at  the  time  of 
the  conference  in  mid-March.  In  addition 
to  the  shortage  of  metal  materials,  metal 
processors  were  handicapped  by  the 
genuine  plant  capacity  shortage  in  the 
United  States. 

On  April  29,  the  ComptroUer  General 
filed  a  report  with  Congress  on  the  prob- 
lem of  commodity  shortages.  The  study 
noted  that  serious  shortage  problems 
exist  in  many  diverse  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy—including meat,  lumber,  plywood, 
zinc,  soybeans,  edible  oils,  scrap  metal, 
cattle  hides,  cotton,  wheat,  com,  steel, 
wool,  chemicals,  fertilizer,  and  aluminum. 
A  recent  survey  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association  also 
underlined  what  Iowa's  small  business- 
men emphasized:  that  these  shortages 
are  so  adversely  affecting  smaU  business- 
men that  nearly  80  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents to  the  survey  cited  the  ma- 
terial shortages  as  their  No.  1  problem. 

The  conference  participants  were  not 
without  recommendations.  For  example, 
one  immediate  suggestion  to  alleviate 
the  petrochemical  shortage  was  to  allo- 
cate it  on  a  priority  basis.  Just  recently, 
of  course,  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  accomplish  just  this  goal.  An- 
other suggestion  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  loans  to  small  businesses  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  energy  crisis. 


Senator  Cranston's  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee has  just  completed  hearings 
on  such  a  bill  which  I  am  cosponsoring, 
and  the  full  Senate  is  expected  to  act  on 
the  legislation  shortly. 

But  the  general  theme  that  emerged 
from  the  conference  was  that  Govern- 
ment is  simply  often  not  aware  of  what 
is  going  on.  We  need  a  better  inventory 
of  shortages.  The  public  needs  to  know 
all  the  facts  regarding  exports.  We  need 
to  ascertain  the  impact  of  legislation  like 
OSHA  and  environmental  legislation  or 
policies  such  as  the  wage  and  price  con- 
trols to  make  sure  we  do  not  unknowingly 
encourage  shortages.  In  short,  we  need 
more  faiformation  on  a  wide  range  of  is- 
sues— in  Government  and  business — If 
we  are  going  to  make  decisions  more  in- 
telligently and  rationally. 

That  is  why  I  supported  the  excellent 
proposal  by  Senator  Mansfield  to  estab- 
lish a  Temporary  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages  with  the  au- 
thority to  compile  such  information. 
Many  Iowa  small  businessmen  also 
thought  congressional  hearings  would  be 
the  best  forum  for  gathering  such  In- 
formation and  determining  the  causes 
and  possible  solutions  for  this  problem. 
I  am  now  working  with  the  staff  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  and  plan  to 
hold  hearings  to  make  sure  that  the 
interests  of  small  businessmen  are  con- 
sidered in  the  report  of  the  Temporary 
National  Commission. 

CORPORATE    GIANTISM 

It  also  became  quite  clear  during  the 
course  of  the  conference  that  where  sup- 
plies do  exist,  their  distribution  practices 
exacerbate  the  problem  of  shortages  for 
small  businesses.  The  large  companies 
which  distribute  the  supplies  often  dis- 
criminate against  the  smaller  firms  in 
favor  of  the  larger  corporations,  because 
that  is  where  the  greater  volume  of  their 
business  Ues.  So  material  shorages,  which 
adversely  affect  everyone  are  having  a 
magnified  effect  on  some  members  of  the 
economic  community  simply  because  they 
are  not  loud  enough  to  demand  their 
share  of  the  supplies  that  are  available. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  long  dis- 
trusted concentrations  of  power.  We  have 
always  sought  to  disperse  both  economic 
and  political  power,  and  today  we  should 
continue  to  encourage  the  widest  possible 
distribution  of  economic  resources. 

Incentives  should  be  developed  to  keep 
the  resources  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  use  it  most  effectively — in  other 
words,  the  small  businessmsui,  and  not 
the  giant  corporations  and  conglomer- 
ates. 

One  way  is  to  reexamine  the  antitrust 
laws.  We  need  to  determine  whether  they 
are  adequately  enforced,  whether  they 
successfully  perform  the  job  they  are 
designed  to  accomplish;  promoting  com- 
petition, rather  than  allowing  monopo- 
lies, conglomerates,  or  corporate  giants 
to  stifle  it.  Should  these  laws  be  strength- 
ened to  protect  the  smaller  companies 
who  bear  the  bnmt  of  discriminatory 
distribution  of  supplies?  Should  the  laws 
be  strengthened  to  bring  the  growing 
conglomerate  within  their  scope? 

This  Congress  already  has  adopted  the 
first  significant  antitrust  reforms  in  two 
decades,  but  these  efforts  focused  upon 


the  procedural  aspects  of  the  Govern- 
ment's handling  of  these  controversial 
cases,  especially  in  the  area  of  public  dis- 
closure of  consent  decree  settlements. 
Closer  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  law  which 
address  the  delicate  relationship  between 
large  and  small  businesses,  rather  than 
just  those  between  large  businesses  and 
the  Government.  Even  in  an  economy 
without  material  and  other  shortages, 
it  is  vitally  important  to  protect  small 
businessmen  from  the  giant  corporations 
and  conglomerates  who  often  become  too 
big  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good 
of  the  country. 

PAPERWORK 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  Govern- 
ment Regulation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness has  conducted  a  series  of  extensive 
hearings  on  the  growing  problems  of 
paperwork  and  bureaucratic  redtape.  As 
these  hearings  have  progressed,  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
demands  the  Federal  Government  makes 
for  an  endless  variety  of  data,  statistics, 
administrative  reports,  and  other  infor- 
mation—and the  impact  those  demands 
have  on  the  small  businessman  of  this 
country. 

The  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee indicated  that  this  Federal  paper- 
work is  a  factor  in  the  collapse  of  many 
small  businesses  today.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  many  small  businesses  must 
spend  at  least  100  hours  a  year — the 
equivalent  of  almost  1  day  a  month — to 
satisfy  the  paper  appetite  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  participants  of  the  conference 
agreed  with  the  testimony.  They  reported 
that  the  paperwork  burden  has  tripled 
in  the  past  couple  of  years.  Particular 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  constant 
changes  in  the  forms,  without  adequate 
accompanying  interpretations.  It  often 
appears  that  the  information  reported 
is  itself  never  read  or  questioned;  fill- 
ing in  the  empty  spaces  is  apparently 
sufficient  to  get  the  Government  off  the 
small  businessman's  back.  But  if  they 
do  not  take  the  time  to  fill  them  out.  the 
Government  comes  after  them.  As  one 
participant  said: 

Put  gibberish  down  and  they'll  forget  you. 

They  suggested  a  variety  of  reforms, 
ranging  from  more  uniformity — perhaps 
even  included  in  statutory  guidelines 
similar  to  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code — to  a  preference  for  cycle  billing 
on  either  a  quarterly  or  annual  basis. 

Most  small  businessmen  recognize  that 
the  Government  has  certain  legitimate 
information  needs,  but  certainly  not  to 
the  degree  now  imposed  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  this  coimtry.  The  current  de- 
mand of  paperwork  serves  only  to  con- 
tribute to  our  most  recent  environmental 
crisis:  Federal  form  pollution. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  I 
have  cosponsored  legislation  to  help  al- 
leviate this  problem.  The  first  bill  is  S. 
200  which  would  require  the  affirmative 
disclosure  in  committee  reports  of  paper- 
work requirements  contained  in  any  leg- 
islation reported  to  Congress.  This  in- 
formation is  currently  unavailable  and 
has  led  to  many  difficulties. 

The  second  measure  is  S.  1812  which 
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would  transfer  the  authority  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
of  1942  from  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  This  would  cor- 
rect the  failure  of  the  ]  942  act  to  recog- 
nize the  needs  of  small  business.  It  would 
also  allow  the  Congress  to  oversee  the 
problems  of  reporting  and  paperwork 
more  effectively. 

A  third  bill,  S.  2445,  would  combine 
the  reporting  of  v.  ages  by  employers  for 
income  tax  withholding  with  old-age, 
survivors,  and  dirabiJity  insurance.  It 
would  severely  reduce  the  paper  burden 
imposed  by  Internal  Revenue  Service 
form  941.  which  costs  the  Nation's  small 
businessmen  some  $235  million  annually. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  move  cuickly  to 
adopt  this  and  other  legislation  to  solve 
this  serious  problem. 

OSHA 

Compliance  with  the  Occuoational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  is  another  prob- 
lem often  discussed  by  small  businessmen 
and  emphasized  at  the  conference.  Some 
felt  that  businesses  needed  more  time 
to  adjust  to  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
and  urged  that  it  be  phased  in  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Other  people  said 
that  some  of  the  regulations  were  simply 
unrealistic  in  light  of  the  existing  tech- 
nology, and  suggested  that  these  regula- 
tions be  eased.  Still  others  faulted  the 
law  for  failing  to  distinguish  between 
the  capabilities  of  various  businesses. 
For  example,  some  felt  that  different  re- 
quirements should  be  imposed  on  new 
businesses  than  those  required  of  estab- 
lished firms;  some  believed  that  some 
smaller  sized  businesses  ought  to  be 
exempted  altogether;  while  still  others 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  different 
regulations  within  industries — depending 
on  the  size  and  specialty  of  different 
firms. 

But  by  far  the  most  frequent  point 
was  the  feeling  that  OSHA  has  been  mis- 
used to  penalize  employers  rather  than 
protect  the  safety  of  employees.  The 
OSHA  enforcement  policy  combines  the 
functions  of  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury 
in  the  same  entity:  The  OSHA  inspector. 
Most  small  businessmen  do  not  have  the 
time  to  read  the  voluminous  regiila- 
tions — which  are  17  feet  tall  when 
stacked  upon  each  other — nor  do  they 
have  the  resources  to  pay  lawyers  to  find 
out  for  them.  The  small  businessman 
cannot  even  ask  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  help;  if  an  inspector  visits  a  worksite 
and  sees  a  violation,  he  is  required  to 
issue  the  appropriate  citations  and 
penalties.  As  a  result,  many  small  busi- 
nessmen can  be  penalized  for  violations 
they  did  not  even  know  existed. 

For  this  reason,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion earlier  this  year  to  assure  companies 
of  more  fairness.  The  bill  would  author- 
ize onsite  consultations  for  those  busi- 
nessmen who  want  to  know  if  they  are 
complying  with  the  law  without  risking 
citation  for  a  violation.  The  program 
would  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Even  without  this  legislation,  I  believe 
the  SBA  has  the  authority  to  do  this  job 
now.  Section  8(b>  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  provides  that  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  provide  technical  and  man- 
agement   assistance   to  small   business 
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Mr.  President,  to- 


day's New  York  Tii  aes  carries  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Jos;ph  Lelyveld  on  the 
U.S.  military  presei  ce  in  Asia. 

The  article  points  out  that  whereas  the 
U.S.  military  preser  ce  in  Asia  is  as  mas 


ationalizations  sur- 


rounding it  have  changed.  Instead  of  por- 
traying U.S.  troops  as  a  shield  against 
Communist  aggressi  an  in  Asia,  diplomats 
fall  back  on  abstract  formulas  about  "sta- 
bility" and  "nationa  interest"— formulas 
which  are  singular  y  unconvincing. 

The  article  also  r  resents  some  reveal- 
ing information  abbut  the  employment 
consequences  of  the  U.S.  presence.  Our 
naval  base  at  Subit  Bay  in  the  Philip- 
pines, for  example,  provides  a  workload 
of  1.2  million  man- Says  a  year.  In  cen- 
tral Luzon,  7  out  of  10  Filipinos  are  said 
to  be  dependent  to  some  degree  on  in- 
come generated  by  ( :iark  Air  Force  Base. 
Cheap  wages  are  obviously  an  attraction; 
in  Guam  and  Japai.  workers  are  paid 


four  and  five  times 
in  the  Philippines. 


as  much  as  they  are 
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Moveover,  while  the  U.S.  economy  is 
sagging,  the  towns  surrounding  these 
bases  are  booming.  An  article  accom- 
panying the  Lelyveld  piece  reports  that 
souvenir  shops  ou  side  Subic  Bay  sell 
T-shirts  stamped  'Tonkin  Gulf  Yacht 
Club"  and  "Participant  Vietnam  War 
Games  1972-77."  vrith  the  fleet  spend- 
ing $30  million  a  y  ;ar  in  the  Subic  Bay 
area,  there  is  no  f(  ar  of  a  recession. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  these  articl  es  and  to  think  over 
their  lessons.  I  asb  unanimous  consent 
that  both  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  cbjection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Military  Presen  :e  Is  in  Asia  as  of  Old 

But  Jtjstificatio]  r  for  It  Is  All  New 

(By  Josepi  Lelyveld) 

Subic  Bay,  The  Philippines. — In  foreign 
ministries  and  embai  isles  around  Southeast 
Asia,  the  prospect  ol  a  military  disengage- 
ment by  the  United  States  Is  still  discussed 
as  a  major  Imponde:  able.  But  here  at  the 
naval  base  that  is  generally  held  to  be  the 
single  most  valuable  American  Installation 
In  the  region,  they  ta  Ik  of  doubling  the  size 
of  a  large  floating  dr;  dock  so  it  can  accom- 
modate aircraft  carrl*  rs. 

Anything  short  of  Iftlng  a  carrier  out  of 
the  water  Is  already  vlthln  the  competence 
of  the  repair  shops  of  the  Pacific  Fleet's 
major  support  base,  which  handle  110  ships 
a  month — a  workload  said  to  amount  to  1.2 
million  man-days  a  yi  ar. 

That  Is  three  times  the  workload  in  1964, 
on  the  eve  of  the  :najor  commitment  of 
American  combat  for:es  to  Vietnam,  which 
Is  one  sign  among  mj  ,ny  that  what  remains 
of  the  American  millt  wy  presence  and  capa- 
bility in  Southeast  Asia  after  the  with- 
drawal of  540.000  tntops  from  Vietnam  is 
anything  but  residual , 

Although  the  Navy  has  been  in  the 
Philippines  since  Admiral  Dewey  sailed  Into 
Manila  Bay  In  1898,  H  was  really  with  Viet- 
nam, Navy  men,  saj  proudly,  that  Subic 
came  Into  its  own.  :  t  is  a  base  that  has 
everything  a  fleet  cculd  want:  the  repair 
shops:  an  air  station  that  sees  11,000  take- 
offs  and  landings  a  month:  Its  own  moun- 
tains reserved  for  ship-to-shore  gunnery 
practice;  enough  beaches  so  that  some  can 
be  set  aside  for  the  Marines  to  practice 
Bataan-style  amphlbims  landings  30  years 
after  the  real  thing. 

it's  SOMEIHING  iXSE 

"It's  something  else  "  an  American  official 
said  of  the  base.  Anl  yet  it  is  only  one 
facet  of  the  many-sl(  ed  American  mUltary 
presence  In  the  Phi  Ipplnes — which  is  of 
course,  only  one  fac  >t  of  the  continuing 
American  military  pre  lence  In  Asia. 

The  justifications  cf  that  presence  have 
become  more  tactful  1  a  the  new  era  of  bal- 
ance-of -power  dlplom:  cy  that  has  its  origins 
In  the  confrontation  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China. 

Now,  Instead  of  taUlng  about  the  Ameri- 
can presence  as  a  shield  against  an  undif- 
ferentiated Ck>mmunlst  threat  to  Asia,  diplo- 
mats such  as  the  one  offered  recently  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee:  that  It  re- 
duces "the  likelihood  of  aggressive  and  de- 
stabilizing actions  by  unfriendly  powers, 
from  within  the  reglonjand  without." 

The  "unfriendly  poivers"— sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  "those  who  might  risk  new  ho8- 
tllltles" — are  rarely  nimed;  when  they  are 
the  names  have  a  famjtlar  ring.  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  R.  slchleslnger  noted  in 
his  annual  report  to  Congress  In  March  that 
China  had  medium-range  bombers  that  could 
"threaten  our  forces  and  allies  In  Asia."  And 
Robert  S.  Ingersoll,  a^  assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  warned  a  Sedate  Foreign  Relatioas 
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subcommittee  of  "a  strong  Soviet  desire  to 
play  a  greater  role  in  the  region." 

Ir.  a  period  of  supposed  detente,  such  argu- 
ments are  not  meant  to  sound  as  scary  as 
they  once  did.  Their  purpose  Is  to  shore  up  a 
basic  strategic  assumption  that  has  lasted  for 
a  generation :  that  American  security  requires 
a  strong  presence  in  Asia  as  part  of  global 
deployment  of  nonnuclear  forces. 

A    SURVIVING    PHESUMPTION 

The  Philippines  offers  the  clearest  evi- 
dence that  this  assumption  has  survived 
the  trauma  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  scaUng 
down  of  American  commitment*  symbolized 
by  the  Nixon  doctrine  and  the  start  of  cor- 
dial contacts  with  Peking. 

The  American  presence  In  South  Korea 
can  be  Immediately  connected  to  the  20-year- 
old  standoff  on  the  cease-fire  line.  The  pres- 
ence m  Thailand  Is  presumed  to  be  con- 
tingent on  the  Indochina  war.  The  presence 
m  Taiwan — ^whlch  Is  marginally  larger  two 
years  after  President  Nixon's  trip  to  China 
than  it  was  a  decade  ago — is  contingent  on 
the  unpredictable  course  of  relations  be- 
tween Peking  and  Washington. 

The  American  presence  here  in  the  Philip- 
pines, it  seems  safe  to  say,  Is  contingent  only 
on  the  American  will  to  remain.  If  empirical 
evidence  has  any  weight,  that  will  is  as 
strong  as  ever. 

It  takes  statistics  to  show  that  a  "pres- 
ence" Is  something  more  than  a  strategic  con- 
cept. Start  at  the  naval  supply  depot  here, 
where  three  million  barrels  of  fuel  oU  are 
landed  every  month.  Prom  there  a  43 -mile 
pipeline  leads  to  the  200-square-mile  Clark 
Air  Base  in  central  Luzon,  the  Air  Force's 
largest  base  on  foreign  soU  and  the  second 
largest  In  the  world  (only  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  In  California  Is  bigger). 

The  13th  Air  Force,  which  has  Its  head- 
quarters at  Clark,  has  650  aircraft  of  28  types 
In  Thailand,  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines;  a 
29th  type  Is  the  Strategic  Air  Command's 
B-52*s,  stationed  In  Thailand  and  on  Guam. 
There  are  2,400  aircraft  engines  In  reserve 
and  a  munitions  supply  sufficient  "to  meet 
all  contingencies." 

At  Subic,  the  naval  magazine,  a  vast 
warren  that  occupies  an  area  of  18  square 
miles,  contains  95.000  tons  of  munitions. 
Back  in  1964,  15,000  tons  were  deemed  ample. 

The  American  force  level  In  the  Philip- 
pines, 16,000,  is  a  shade  higher  than  It  was 
10  years  ago.  As  units  are  withdrawn  from 
ThaUand,  officials  say.  It  Is  likely  to  Increase. 

Filipino  nationalists,  who  perlodlcaUy  used 
to  demand  the  removal  of  the  bases,  have 
been  effectively  sUenced  since  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  Imposed  martial  law  in 
September,  1972.  There  have  been  occasional 
examples  of  American  legislators  asking  how 
necessary  the  bases  are,  but  none  have  called 
for  withdrawal. 

As  a  result  the  United  States  and  the 
PhUippines  have  been  quietly  renegotiating 
the  agreement  on  the  bases  In  an  atmosphere 
that  Is  freer  of  controversy  than  any  previ- 
ous discussion  on  the  subject.  As  It  stands, 
American  forces  can  continue  to  use  what 
mUltary  planners  like  to  call  their  pled-a- 
terre  in  the  Philippines  on  a  rent-free  basis 
untU  1991. 

Protecting  the  status  quo  Is  the  prime 
negotiating  aim  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
also  the  prime  consideration  behind  the 
caUn,  xincensorlous  American  reaction  to  the 
Imposition  of  martial  law — far  overshadow- 
ing as  an  Interest,  American  officials  say,  the 
more  than  $l-bUllon  In  American  Invest- 
ment In  the  Philippines. 

ENORMOUSLY  CONVENIENT 

"The  bases  are  a  fundamental  national  in- 
terest," a  diplomat  said.  -They  are  enor- 
mously convenient." 

The  difference  between  "convenient"  and 
"necessary"  in  this  context  Is  hard  to  pin- 
point, but  It  is  often  asserted  that  the  differ- 
ence between  convenience  and  doing  without 
would  be  measured  In  billions  of  dollars  as 


long  as  the  United  States  wanted  to  main- 
tain a  strategic  posture  In  Southeast  Asia. 

"You've  got  to  have  your  support  come 
from  somewhere,"  said  Rear  Adm.  Doniphan 
B.  Shelton,  commander  at  Subic.  "You  get  a 
lot  for  your  money  out  here." 

Part  of  the  saving  ts  In  not  having  to  keep 
extra  ships  at  sea  to  supply  the  fleet.  Part  is 
In  labor  costs  tn  the  repair  shops,  where 
wages  range  from  45  to  70  cents  an  hour.  Re- 
pairs done  this  year,  the  Navy  estimates,  wlU 
cost  $32  million;  In  shipyards  in  the  United 
States  they  would  cost  about  $220-mUllon 
more. 

On  Guam,  a  United  States  territory  1,300 
mUes  to  the  east,  a  minimum-wage  law  forces 
the  Navy  to  pay  five  times  as  much  for  ship- 
yard work  as  It  does  here.  In  Japan  it  pays 
about  fovur  times  as  much. 

If  the  United  States  has  financial  Induce- 
ments as  well  as  strategic  reasons  for  main- 
taining the  bases,  that  Is  even  more  obvious- 
ly the  case  for  Its  hosts.  After  the  Manila 
Gtovemment,  the  United  States  Defense  De- 
partment Is  the  largest  employer  In  the 
Philippines.  In  central  Luzon,  It  Is  said.  7  of 
10  Filipinos  are  dependent  to  some  degree  on 
income  generated  by  Clark. 

The  40  square  miles  of  Subic  Bay  are  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  which  Is  notified  "as  a  courtesy"  by 
Philippine  naval  vessels  when  they  saU  Into 
the  harbor. 

If  Vietnam  has  made  any  difference  at  all 
in  the  American  posture  here,  It  Is  In  the  way 
American  officers  treat  Issues  of  Internal 
security. 

The  United  States  conducts  Joint  training 
exercises  with  the  Philippine  armed  forces 
and  supplies  them  with  $19-mllllon  a  year  in 
aid.  But  American  officials  are  painfuUy  con- 
cerned to  rebut  suggestions  that  this  Is  done 
to  uphold  the  martial  law  or  support  the  Gov- 
ernment's counter  Insurgency  efforts  against 
Moslem  separatist.*-. 

Admiral  Shelton,  who  confers  regularly 
with  Filipino  commanders.  Insisted  that  he 
was  not  authorized  to  discuss  these  matters. 

The  new  American  diplomatic  style  is  sim- 
ply to  say  that  military  assistance  Is  offered 
to  preserve  American  Interests — In  this  case 
the  bases.  American  diplomats  speak  of  prag- 
matic trade-offs  and  leave  It  to  the  recipients 
of  the  aid  to  rationalize  the  consequences 
for  their  countries. 

Vietnam  may  have  left  an  aversion  to  long- 
range  commitments,  but  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  war  the  United  States  has  stUl  been  able 
to  undertake  a  new  and  Important  military 
relationship.  In  the  last  two  years,  after  a 
hiatus  of  more  than  a  decade.  It  has  quietly 
resumed  military  aid  to  Indonesia. 

No  treaties  were  signed  and  no  proclama- 
tions Issued,  but  the  United  States  went 
ahead  and  armed  two  mobile  brigades  to 
serve,  as  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee was  told  last  year,  "as  a  valuable  deter- 
rent to  any  significant  dissident  challenge  in 
that  far-flung  archipelago." 

ECONOMIC  interest  STRESSED 

significantly,  when  the  program  was  chal- 
lenged. It  won  approval  after  being  defended 
m  terms  of  American  economic  interests. 
Representative  Otto  E.  Passman,  the  Louis- 
iana Democrat  who  Is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, reacted  skeptlcaUy  at  first,  recalling 
Indonesia's  former  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  arms.  But  after  obtaining  a  special 
briefing  on  the  country's  nattiral  wealth,  he 
withdrew  his  objections,  telling  the  commit- 
tee: "they  Jvist  discovered  an  Island  that  is 
almost  sinking  with  nickel.  It  is  the  largest 
nickel  deposit  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Another  Island  is  almost  solid  copper." 

For  the  relatively  modest  cost  of  $20-mll- 
llon  m  grant  aid,  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  assure  Itself  a  position  as  Indonesia's 
main  mUltary  supplier.  This  year  about  200 
of  the  1,000  Asian  mUltary  officers  being 
trained  In  the  United  States  will  be  Indone- 


sians. Seventy  American  military  men  are 
stationed  in  Indonesia — as  Inconspicuously 
as  possible  because  that  Is  the  way  both 
Governments  must  have  it. 

The  major  test  of  American  Intentions  In 
southeast  Asia  will  be  ThaUand,  where  a 
reduction  In  force — from  85,000  to  27,000  by 
the  end  of  this  year — Is  in  progress.  Theoret- 
ically the  force  will  continue  to  be  "drawn 
down"  when  the  threat  of  war  fades  from 
Indochina,  but  even  in  theory  there  Is  no 
American  commitment  to  reduce  It  to  zero 
eventually. 

HE-ENTET   RIGHTS   DISCUSSED 

"Some  Thai  generals  see  a  relation  be- 
tween the  size  of  our  forces  here  and  the 
size  of  our  military  assistance  program,"  a 
high  United  States  Army  officer  In  Bangkok 
said.  "I  don't  think  that's  necessarily  so.  We 
are  going  to  have  residual  Interests  here  lor 
many  years  to  come.  There  will  be  ample 
reasons  for  a  quid  pro  quo  with  the  Thais." 

For  Instance,  even  If  the  Air  Force  decided 
to  use  Clark  as  Its  forward  base  In  Southeast 
Asia,  it  would  still  be  eager  to  retain  landing 
rights  In  Thailand.  "Without  ThaUand  there 
is  no  place  between  the  PhUippines  and 
Iran  where  we  can  land  a  mUltary  plane," 
an  official  noted. 

In  fact  the  Air  Force  is  talking  not  only 
about  landing  rights  but  "re-entry  rights"  to 
the  seven  bases  the  United  States  has  buUt 
In  ThaUand  In  the  last  10  years.  Nominally 
they  belong  to  the  Royal  Thai  Air  Force,  but 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Thais  have  neither 
the  need  nor  the  means  to  maintain  them 
all  In  a  state  of  readiness. 

Gen.  John  C.  Meyer,  head  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  has  been  quoted  as  saying  it 
would  take  only  72  hours  to  return  the  B-52s 
now  stationed  at  U  Tapao  If  It  was  finally 
decided  to  withdraw  them  all. 

The  most  sensitive  and  possibly  the  most 
important  "residual  Interest"  the  United 
States  would  seek  to  retain  In  ThaUand  Is 
one  that  is  almost  never  mentioned — a  key 
electronic  Intelligence  station  In  the  north- 
east at  a  place  called  Ramasun.  about  five 
mUes  south  of  a  major  air  base  at  Udon 
Thanl. 

There  are  1,500  United  States  Army  men 
stationed  at  Ramasun,  which  is  formally 
known  as  the  Seventh  Radio  Research  Field 
Station.  That  name  does  not  appear  on  any 
signpost;  In  fact,  except  for  warnings  in 
Thai  and  English  that  the  base  Is  patrolled 
by  dangerous  dogs,  there  are  no  signs. 

ELECTRONIC    RESEARCH 

The  most  prominent  feature,  as  seen  from 
the  highway,  Is  a  screen  of  wires,  rods  and 
high  antennas  laid  out  In  a  huge  circle 
around  a  wlndowless  concrete  buUdlng.  At  a 
glance  It  might  be  mistaken  for  scaffolding 
for  a  basebaU  stadium  under  construction. 

Though  American  officials  in  Bangkok  wave 
away  questions  about  Ramasun's  function^ 
"no  one  here  is  authorized  to  speak  about 
It,"  one  said — a  four-sentence  statement 
made  avaUable  by  a  military  spokesman  says 
that  Ramasun  ts  Involved  in  "electronic  re- 
search projects"  and  "communications  re- 
search and  development,"  and  that  It  "pro- 
vides rapid  radio  relay  and  service  communi- 
cations for  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world." 

The  very  delicacy  with  which  the  base  la 
discussed,  when  It  Is  discussed  at  all,  helps 
to  define  its  role.  At  the  least  Ramasun  is 
able  to  monitor  low-frequency  radio  trans- 
missions in  North  Vietnam  and  China  that 
cannot  be  picked  up  by  more  remote  listen- 
ing stations  or  satellites. 

"It's  the  human  factor,"  a  knowledgeable 
American  explained.  "Trained  people  who 
know  how  to  turn  the  dials  can  stUl  make  a 
big  difference,  especially  when  they're  that 
close." 

No  written  agreement  assures  the  Ameri- 
can tenancy  at  Ramasun  or  any  of  the  air 
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bases.  "We  paid  for  what  we  got,"  an  Ameri- 
can official  said,  referring  to  the  $640-mUIion 
in  military  aid.  all  in  grants,  that  Thailand 
has  received  in  10  years. 

This  assistance  has  been  Justified  to  Con- 
gress as  support  to  the  Thais  to  enable  them 
to  resist  Communist  Insurgency  In  the  Im- 
poverished and  neglected  northeast.  If  the 
Insurgency  did  not  exist,  it  might  have  been 
necessary  to  Invent  It  to  explain  the  aid,  but 
the  Thai  Communist  party  oblinglngly  de- 
cided to  take  up  arm?  in  1965,  Just  as  the 
United  States  was  settling  Into  the  bases. 

EFFORT  HAD  LrTTLE  IMPACT 

The  ensuing  counterlnsurgency  effort.  It  Is 
now  acknowledged,  added  little  luster  to  the 
American  reputation  for  expertise.  The 
United  States  trained  the  army  and  police 
and  Initiated  pilot  development  projects, 
psvchologlcal  warfare  and  grassroots  mobili- 
zation, social  scientists  descended  on  the 
area  to  study  and  quantify  the  tiny  Insur- 
gency and  the  village  society  In  which  It  was 
establishing  itself. 

The  program  seemed  to  make  little  differ- 
ence. The  Insurgents  grew  at  a  steady  If 
unspectacular  rate  of  10  to  20  per  cent  a 
year,  and  now.  It  Is  estimated,  there  are 
7,000.  Lumping  together  the  military  and 
economic  assistance  that  has  ostensibly  been 
earmarked  for  their  extirpation,  It  can  be 
calculated  that  the  United  States  has  spent 
about  $90,000  on  each. 

The  flaw  in  the  program,  American  offi- 
cials now  say,  was  that  the  Thai  armed 
forces  had  little  appetite  for  grappling  with 
the  Insurgents  at  the  village  level.  Instead, 
It  Is  said,  they  have  xisually  been  content  to 
contain  them  In  remote  areas. 

The  situation  continues  to  deteriorate 
slowly,  but  the  United  States  has  decided  to 
scale  down  Its  Involvement.  For  the  first  time 
in  13  years  there  are  no  American  Special 
Forces  units  in  Thailand;  the  last  Green 
Beret  left  In  March.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
the  last  United  States  officer  serving  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Thai  Army  at  the  regimental 
level  will  also  have  departed. 

Five  years  ago  the  United  States  Embassy 
m  Bangkok  had  more  than  30  officials  with 
the  Insurgency  as  a  full-time  preoccupation; 
now  the  number  Is  said  to  be  three. 

Through  American  officials,  as  they  do  In 
the  Philippines,  now  tend  to  explain  military 
assistance  to  the  Thais  as  a  form  of  payment 
for  the  bases.  Congress  has  been  cutting 
military  grants  at  every  opportunity,  and 
those  to  ThaUand  are  clearly  on  the  decline. 
To  make  up  for  the  cuts  the  Thais  have 
been  offered  credits  for  military  sales  but 
have  yet  to  accept  any.  "The  general  plea  Is 
that  It's  happening  too  fast  and  too  soon," 
an  American  officer  said. 

The  same  plea  is  heard  in  South  Korea, 
which  still  receives  80  per  cent  of  Its  mili- 
tary assistance  from  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  outright  grants.  Indeed,  there  Is  only 
one  former  recipient  In  Asia  that  the  United 
States  has  been  able  to  ccax  into  thinking 
of  Itself  as  a  customer,  and  that  Is  Taiwan. 
Though  military  grants  to  Taiwan  stopped 
last  year,  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  there 
might  have  outlived  its  usefulness.  On  the 
contrary,  said  MaJ.  Gen.  John  E.  Barnes  Jr., 
who  was  interviewed  shortly  before  he  com- 
pleted his  tour  as  its  commander,  it  still  has 
the  Job  of  promoting  sales  of  American  weap- 
ons. 

Last  year,  almost  as  if  President  Nixon  had 
never  ventured  to  Peking,  the  United  States 
authorized  a  "co-production  contract"  worth 
more  than  $200-mllllon  between  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  and  Northrup  Aviation  for  the 
construction  of  F-5E  "International  freedom 
fighters"  on  the  Island.  "They're  selling  like 
hot  cakes,"  General  Barnes  noted. 

"We  encourage  U.S.  Industry  coming  In 
here  and  telling  these  people  what  they  have 
to  sell,"  he  said.  "There  will  be  a  nesd  for  a 
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CONSUMER  ACT  IVIST  LISTS  CPA 
BILL  WEj  lKNESSES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  F  resident,  it  has  taken 


ly  have  a  candid  ap- 


praisal of  some  of  tpe  major  weaknesses 
in  the  current  CPA  bill  by  a  consumer 
activist  and  supporter  of  S.  707. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  fiom  Minnesota  for 
bringing  these  view!  to  light. 

I  wish  to  comme  nt  upon  these  views 
now,  rather  than  ( uring  the  upcoming 
debate  on  S.  707,  b(  cause  they  burst  the 
key  bubbles  of  mytl  i  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  laun  ched  during  our  con- 
sideration of  S.  707 1  in  this  floor. 

The  views  are  the  se  of  John  F.  Banzaf , 
professor  of  law  an<  legal  activism  at  the 
George  Washingtor  University  National 
Law  Center  and  a  noted  and  efifective 
consumer  activist  h  mself . 

They  are  found  ifi  the  June  24  Record 
at  page  20738-9  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
MoNDALE,  and  they  concern  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  707  whiih  was  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  £  enator  that  day.  The 


amendment  would 


sistance,  via  the  CI  A,  to  consumer  orga- 


nizations who  wish 
ticipate   in   Federal   agency 
proceedings 

Professor  Banza : 
MoNDALEs  proposal 


provide  Federal  as- 


way  in  making  this  b  11  workable,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  it  alone  would  not,  in 
my  opinion,  go  far  enough  to  make  the 
bill  acceptable  to  mat  y  others,  as  I  shall 
indicate  a  little  later  on  in  my  remarks. 

However,  this  amendment,  and  Pro- 
fessor Banzaf 's  comiaents,  do  show  us 
that  there  are  othei  alternatives  to  a 
CPA  in  protecting  ccnsumers — alterna- 
tives which  should  be.  considered  before 
we  tqke  the  traditi  anal  approach  of 
throwing  another  Fee  eral  agency  at  one 
of  our  problems. 

Had  we  had  Profeisor  Banzaf 's  views 
before  support  for  this  bill  became  en- 
trenched, the  entire  thrust  of  this  legis- 
lation might  have  bei;n  changed.  I  won- 
der if  at  this  point,  however,  there  are 
many  people  with  open  minds  on  this 
subject.  I 

Professor  Banzaf  makes  four  points  of 
the  current  bill's  weaknesses,  and  offers 
to  back  them  up  with  "concrete  ex- 
amples." It  is  refreshing  to  find  someone 
talking  about  this  biH  from  the  point  of 
view  of  actual  knowledge  and  experience. 

WHO  REPRESENTS  CONSUMERS  BEFORE  THE  CPAt 

In  speaking  of  tie  CPA,  Professor 
Banzaf  asks: 

What  guarantee  is  there  that  such  an 
agency  wlU  be  dlfterent  from  all  others  and 
will  continue  to  effectively  represent  this 
point  of  view  as  the  y4ars  go  by?  Indeed,  is 
it  not  possible  that  10  {years  from  now  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  tea  set  up  still  another 
agency  to  represent  the  consumer  or  public 
Interest  point  of  view  before  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency,  to  insure  that  it,  in  turn, 
represents  this  viewpoint  before  its  federal 
regulatory  agencies? 


to  intervene  or  par- 
and  court 

says   that  Senator 
is  a  "necessary  addi- 


central  fallacy  of 
ty  views  on  this  bill 

PA  bUl  is  dissatisfac- 
cies  which  have  not 


tion  to  the  bill,  am  I  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward remedying  vshat  many  have  sug- 
gested are  weaknea  ses  in  the  bill." 

While  the  amerdment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Min:  lesota  may  go  a  long 


This  highlights 
S.  707.  As  the  minoi 
point  out — 

The  genesis  of  this 
tion  over  Federal  age: 
done  as  their  supportei^  thought  they  wotild 
And,  If  the  potential  ^pporters  of  the  CPA 
accept  this  theory  and  believe  In  the  scien- 
tific method,  then  we  must  assume  that  the 
CPA  will  not  act  as  thiey  think  it  will. 

In  short,  this  bill  is  a  monument  to  our 
being  unable  to  learn  from  experience. 

IS  THE  CPA  DIFFERENT? 

But,  proponents  will  say,  this  CPA  Is 
to  be  different.  It  will  not  have  any  direct 
regulatory  power,  only  regulatory  power 
by  proxy — the  power  po  get  other  agencies 
to  use  their  regulatory  power.  Therefore, 
they  assume,  the  CpA  will  be  insulated 
from  outside  pressuiJe. 

Professor  Banzaf  confronts  that  argu- 
ment directly — 

With  all  due  respedt,  I  think  that  argu- 
ment Is  erroneous.  Td  whatever  extent  the 
Constimer  Protection  lAgency  Is  effective  in 
infiuencing  proceedings  at  other  agencies 
related  to  strong  vestep  interest,  these  inter- 
est win,  in  turn,  seeM  to  neutralize  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Iconsumer  Protection 
Agency,  presumably  b^  using  the  same  tech- 
niques which  have  proyen  so  effective  at  other 
government  agencies. 

From  a  business  representative's  view- 
point, what  could  pissibly  be  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion which  dlrectly|  regulates  his  com- 
pany in  the  name  of  consumers  and  a 
CPA  which  regulates  his  company 
through  the  FTC  i  i  the  name  of  con- 


sumers? They  will 


fallible  htiman  beini  s 


both  be  staffed  by 
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IS  THB  CONSUMER   M0N0UTHIC7 

Professor  Banzaf,  as  do  many,  appar- 
ently equates  the  public  Interest  with 
the  interest  of  consumers,  and  he  points 
out — 

The  extreme  difficulty,  even  impossibility, 
of  determining  what  "the  Public  Interest" 
is  in  any  given  situation. 

With  respect  to  the  CPA  specifically, 
the  consumer  activist  points  out  that — 

No  matter  how  the  proposed  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  would  determine  which 
positions  it  wishes  to  espouse,  these  pos- 
tions  may  not  acurately  or  completely  re- 
flect the  consumer  interest  it  seeks  to  pro- 
tect. No  one  entity,  whether  private  or 
governmental,  can  always  be  sure  that  the 
view  It  Is  advocating  on  behalf  of  consumers 
Is  the  most  appropriate  one. 

As  the  minority  views  on  S.  707  ask, 
What  Is  the  consumer  interest  In  an 
automobUe?  Cost,  safety,  availability,  power, 
appearance,  fuel  consumption,  speedy,  im- 
pact on  the  environment,  size,  comfort?  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  all  of  these.  ...  To  advo- 
cate for  safety  (for  example,  mandatory  seat 
belts)  can  mean  to  advocate  against  cost 
and  convenience,  two  other  valid  constuner 
interests. 

Similarly,    Professor    Banzaf    points 

out — 

It  is  very  difficult  for  an  individual  attor- 
ney or  organization  to  forcefuUy  advocate 
two  or  more  different  approaches  to  the  same 
problem.  Thus,  it  is  more  Ukely  to  choose 
one  which  it  believes  to  be  the  most  appro- 
priate and  to  advocate  that  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others. 

CAN    THE    CPA    PERFORM    UP    TO    EXPECTATIONS? 

Finally,  Professor  Banzaf  points  out 
why  the  CPA  could  not  possibly  do  what 
its  proponents  wish  it  to  do — 

Consumers  have  a  very  wide  spectrum  of 
Interests,  many  falling  in  areas  of  great  legal 
and  technical  complexity.  Were  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  forced  to  develop 
sufficient  expertise  in  each  of  these  many 
areas  so  as  to  present  and  espouse  the  con 
sumer  interest,  it  could  do  so  only  with  an 
Inordinant  expenditure  of  time  and  re- 
sources. Moreover,  as  the  individual  respon- 
sible for  a  given  area — e.g.,  food  product 
labeling — educated  himself  on  these  Issues, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
would  leave  the  agency,  creating  a  lack  of 
continuity  and  the  need  to  reeducate  a 
new  staff  member.  To  put  the  same  thought 
In  different  words,  It  is  impossible  for  an 
agency  the  size  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  develop  a  continuing  expertise  in 
the  many  areas  of  direct  interest  and  Impact 
on  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  just  let  me  now  ad- 
dress two  of  the  reasons  why  I  feel  that 
Senator  Mondale's  amendment,  itself, 
would  not  accomplish  what  is  intended. 

I  shall  treat  these  very  briefly  because 
they  are  discussed  more  fully  In  the  mi- 
nority velws  on  this  bill— which  are  en- 
tirely consistent  with  Professor  Banzaf 's 
concerns,  and  which  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  in  conjunction  with  Pro- 
fessor Banzafs  comments. 

First,  Senator  Mondale's  £unendment 
would  not  grant  private  consumer  activ- 
ist: the  extraordinary  and  imprece- 
dented  advocacy  powers  to  be  granted  to 
the  CPA.  Therefore,  the  CPA  will  clearly 
be  more  powerful  than  the  pivate  activ- 
ists who  are  intended  to  provide  a  pro- 
ductive counterbalance.  In  fact,  the  CPA 
could  intimidate  these  groups  with  Its 
vast  powers. 


Second,  under  S.  707,  It  Is  to  be  the 
CPA,  Itself,  which  determines  by  law 
what  is  "the  interest  of  consumers"  in 
any  particular  proceeding — and  this  de- 
termination is  not  to  be  reviewable  in 
court  or  elsewhere  by  anyone,  Includ- 
ing a  private  consumer  advocate  with  a 
differing  viewpoint. 

Mr.  President,  for  ease  of  review,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
letter  from  Professor  Banzaf  to  Senator 
MoNDALE,  which  appeared  in  the  June  24 
Issue  of  the  Record,  in  this  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  National  Law  Center, 

JuTte  S,  1974. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  am  very  happy 
to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  comment 
on  your  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  BlU  (S.  707],  which 
would  authorize  the  reimbursement  of  pub- 
lic Interest  organizations  for  their  expenses 
in  participating  in  certain  agency  proceed- 
ings. I  believe  that  your  amendment  is  a 
very  worthwhile  and  necessary  addition  to 
the  bill,  and  goes  a  long  way  towards  remedy- 
ing what  many  have  suggested  are  weak- 
nesses in  the  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  some 
doubt  whether  the  creation  of  stUI  another 
governmental  entity  Is  the  most  effective  way 
to  insure  that  the  consumer  or  public  In- 
terest point  of  view  wUl  be  represented  be- 
fore major  federal  regulatory  agencies.  When 
each  of  the  agencies  was  created,  it  was 
initially  assumed  that  both  the  staff  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  agency  would  be  vig- 
orous In  expressing  and  protecting  the  public 
Interest.  Sadly,  experience  has  shown  that 
this  is  generally  not  true,  and  that  after  a 
reasonably  short  period  most  agencies  seem 
to  lose  their  Initial  drive,  and  the  public 
interest  point  of  view  is  heard  less  and  less. 
As  I  understand  it,  one  of  the  major  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  would  be  to  serve  the  function  origi- 
nally delegated  to  the  staffs  of  the  respective 
agencies  of  representing  the  consumer  or 
public  interest  point  of  view.  Yet  what 
guarantee  is  there  that  such  an  agency  wUl 
be  different  from  all  others  and  will  con- 
tinue to  effectively  represent  this  point  of 
view  as  the  years  go  by?  Indeed,  is  it  not 
possible  that  10  years  from  now  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  set  up  still  another  agency  to 
represent  the  consumer  or  public  Interest 
point  of  view  before  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  to  insure  that  it.  In  turn, 
represents  this  viewpoint  before  Its  federal 
regulatory  agencies? 

The  provision  for  reimbursement  as  pro- 
vided in  your  amendment  would  be  a  most 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. Many  of  the  public  interest  organiza- 
tions which  presumably  could  be  reimbursed 
under  your  amendment  have  demonstrated  a 
continuing  interest  and  ability  to  speak 
strongly  for  various  consumer  points  of  view. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  depend  for  their  con- 
tinued survival  on  the  effectiveness  of  their 
representation,  since  without  it  they  will  be 
unable  to  raise  funds  from  those  they  seek 
to  represent.  In  addition,  the  constant  inter- 
action between  such  vigorous  outside  organi- 
zations and  the  staff  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  would  tend  to  keep  the  latter 
vigorous  in  their  representation  of  consumer 
Interests,  both  by  setting  an  example,  and  by 
constant  encouragement  and  serving  in  a 
watch  dog  capacity. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  supporters 
of  the  original  bill  that  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  would  be  effective  in  its  ad- 
vocacy of  oonsvmier  Interests  where  the  staffs 


of  the  individual  agencies  have  failed,  be- 
cause with  no  power  of  its  own  the  CP-A. 
would  not  be  the  recipient  of  industry  and 
lobbyist  pressure  which  have  done  so  much 
to  cripple  the  major  regulatory  agencies.  With 
aU  due  reject,  I  think  that  argument  is 
erroneous.  To  whatever  extent  the  Consumer 
E^rotectlon  Agency  is  effective  in  Influencing 
proceedings  at  other  agencies  related  to 
strong  vested  Interests,  these  Interests  will, 
in  turn,  seek  to  neutralize  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  presum- 
ably by  using  the  same  techniques  which 
have  proven  so  effective  at  other  government 
agencies.  There  therefore  remains  a  very 
strong  and  pressing  need  for  non-govern- 
mental organizations  to  represent  the  con- 
sumer and  public  Interest  point  of  view  be- 
fore major  federal  regulatory  agencies. 

A  second  reason  why  I  believe  your  amend- 
ment is  both  worthwhile  and  necessary  is  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  difficulty,  even  impos- 
sibility, of  determining  what  "The  Public 
Interest"  is  in  any  given  situation.  Indeed, 
It  is  probably  presumptlous  for  any  indi- 
vidual private  organization  or  government 
agency  to  prestime  to  represent  "The  Public 
Interest"  in  any  given  proceeding,  since  it 
is  the  function  of  most  reg\ilatory  proceed- 
ings to  determine  how  public  interest  can 
best  be  served  with  regard  to  a  particular 
factual  and/or  legal  situation.  No  matter  how 
the  proposed  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  determine  which  positions  it  wishes 
to  espouse,  these  positions  may  not  accu- 
rately or  completely  reflect  the  constimer  in- 
terest it  seeks  to  protect.  No  one  entity, 
whether  private  or  governmental,  can  al- 
ways be  sure  that  the  view  it  is  advocating 
on  behalf  of  consumers  Is  the  most  appro- 
priate one.  It  can  be  said  with  some  assur- 
ance, however,  that  by  permitting  a  multi- 
plicity of  voices  on  any  given  issue  the  Gov- 
ernment will  greatly  increase  the  chances 
that  one  among  those  positions  is  the  most 
correct.  Tour  amendment  would  permit  pri- 
vate organizations  whose  views  on  a  given 
issue  may  differ  from  that  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  to  nevertheless  have  them 
heard  by  the  regulatory  agency.  Thus,  the 
general  public  Interest  will  be  served  by  per- 
mitting the  decisionmaker  to  be  exposed  to 
a  wide  variety  of  different  views  and  sug- 
gestions and  to  adopt  from  among  them,  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  expertise,  that  best 
calculated  to  serve  the  public  Interest. 

Thirdly,  even  assuming  that  the  Coii- 
sumer  Protection  Agency  In  a  given  situa- 
tion fortuitously  represents  the  interest  of 
consumers,  there  may,  nevertheless,  be  dif- 
ferent proposals  to  achieve  generally  agreed 
upon  ends.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  an  individ- 
ual attorney  or  organization  to  forcefuUy 
advocate  two  or  more  different  approaches 
to  the  same  problem.  Thus,  It  Is  more  likely 
to  choose  one  which  It  believes  to  be  the 
most  appropriate,  and  to  advocate  that  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  regulatory  agency,  having  a  wider 
perspective,  might  choose  to  adopt  an  alter- 
native solution  to  the  same  problem,  if  only 
it  were  presented  to  It  by  a  forceful!  advoc- 
ate sharing  the  concerns  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency,  but  not  Its  Ideas  with 
regard  to  specific  remedies.  Your  amend- 
ment, again,  would  permit  different  organi- 
zations sharing  the  same  general  viewpoint 
and  orientation  to  submit  to  the  regulators 
alternative  proposals  for  dealing  with  the 
same  problem.  Such  an  approach  can  only 
make  the  regulatory  system  fairer  and  more 
effective,  which  is,  after  all,  the  goal  of 
the   Consumer   Protection   Agency   Bill. 

Finally,  I  believe  your  amendment  would 
lead  to  far  more  effective  and  efficient  rep- 
resentation before  regulatory  agencies.  Con- 
sumers have  a  very  wide  spectrum  of  inter- 
ests, many  falling  in  areas  of  great  legal 
and  technical  complexity.  Were  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  forced  to  develop 
sufficient  expertise  in  each  of  these  many 
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areas  so  as  to  present  and  espouse  the  con- 
sumer Interest,  It  would  do  so  only  with  an 
Inordinent  expenditure  of  time  and  re- 
sources. Moreover,  as  the  Individual  re- 
sponsible for  a  given  area — e.g.,  food  product 
labeling — educated  himself  on  these  issues, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
would  leave  the  agency,  creating  a  lack  of 
continuity  and  the  need  to  re-educate  a 
new  staff  member.  To  put  the  same  thought 
in  different  words,  it  is  impossible  for  an 
agency  the  size  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  develop  a  continuing  expertise  in 
the  many  areas  of  direct  interest  and  impact 
on  consumers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  large  number  of  organizations  which  have 
developed  considerable  experience  and  ex- 
pertise in  many  of  these  areas.  Your  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  Government  to  avail 
itself  of  this  expertise  directly,  without  the 
need  in  each  case  for  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  staff  member  to  become  educated 
In  what  may  be  a  highly  complex  area. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  stated  above,  I  very 
strongly  support  your  proposed  amendment, 
and  hope  that  your  colleagues  will  agree  to 
accept  it.  Space  has  prohibited  me  from 
amplifying  on  many  of  the  ideas  expressed 
above,  or  in  providing  concrete  examples.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  provide  to  you  or  to 
an  appropriate  committee  concrete  examples 
of  each  of  the  Ideas  discussed  above,  as  well 
as  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  members 
of  your  staff  may  have.  I  again  thank  you 
for  providing  me  with  this  opportunity  to 
v-'omment. 

Yours  truly, 

John  F.  Banzhaf. 

Professor  of  Law  and  Legal  Activism. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  RECEIVES 
STATE  VFW'S  HIGHEST  AWARD 
FOR  LONG  AND  DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  June  22,  the  members  of  the 
West  Virginia  Department  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  Ladies  Auxiliary  paid 
tribute  to  one  of  the  Mountain  State's 
leading  citizens.  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. During  the  53d  annual  State  con- 
vention at  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  my  esteemed 
colleague  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  was  presented  the  de- 
partment's highest  honor — the  Silver 
Medal — for  his  long  service  on  behalf  of 
this  Nation's  veterans. 

In  1969  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  received  the  national  VFW's 
highest  award— the  Gold  Medal— at  a 
similar  ceremony  at  Weirton.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  the  then  national  commander, 
Richard  Homan  of  Sugar  Grove,  W  Va 

In  accepting  the  Silver  Medal,  Senator 
Randolph  recounted  the  recent  achieve- 
ments of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  in  producing  legislation  of 
benefit  to  this  Nation's  27  million  vet- 
erans and  survivors.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  and  privilege,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  to  have  worked  closely 
with  Senator  Randolph  to  develop  this 
legislation.  Our  endeavors  together  be- 
gan when  Senator  Randolph  and  I  served 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee. Both  of  us  had  the  privilege  of  chair- 
ing that  subcommittee. 

Senator  Randolph  told  the  assembled 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars: 

I  pledge  to  you  that  our  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs  wUl  insist  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator (of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion) poesees  the  highest  qualltiee  of  leader- 
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and     administrative 


ship,     understandlni 
ability. 

I  heartily  concur|  in  that  pledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  R*\ndolph's  address  be- 
fore more  than  50d  persons  of  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  |Ladies  Auxiliary  an- 


nual convention  be 
ORD,  together  with  > 
gram  of  the  Stat 
banquet   and   an 
event  by  the  Weirt 


printed  in  the  Rec- 
ccerpts  from  the  pro- 
commander's  grand 
:ticle  reporting  the 
)n  Daily  Times. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
ted  in  the  Record, 


was  ordered  to  be 

as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Senat 
This  is  truly  an  his 
Thirty  years  ago 


Jennings  Randolph 
irlc  day. 
„  Jn  June  22,  1944 — Pres- 
ident Franklin  Rooseielt  signed  into  law  the 
original  GJ.  BUI  of  Eights.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Represedtatives,  I  was  privileged 
to  have  actively  supported  that  legislation. 
I  recaU  FDR's  profoilind  statement  on  the 
G.I.  Bill  of  Rlgths.  H^  said:  "We  have  taught 
.ge  war;  we  must  also 
iful  and  happy  lives 


our  youth  how  to 
teach  them  to  have 
in  freedom  and  Justi 

The  OJ.  BUI  of  R: 
veterans  was  the  m 
reaching  education 
in   our  Nation's  his 


and  decency." 
?ht3  for  World  War  n 
5t  significant  and  far- 
id  training  legislation 

jry.   Many  millions  of 

veterans  benefited  frcjfca  the  original  bill,  and 
millions  more  have  tiken  advantage  of  sub- 
sequent legislation  di  signed  to  help  Korean 
and  Vietnam  era  vetei  ans  readjust  to  civilian 
life. 

Almost  exactly  three  decades  later — on 
June  18 — the  Senate  unanimously  approved 
a  new  comprehenslvi  i  GI  bill  produced  by 
our  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am 
hopeful  of  speedy  aitlon  in  the  House  to 
move  this  important  legislation,  which  wlU 
open  the  doors  of  eilucation  to  thousands 
more  Vietnam  era  vett  rans. 

Thirty  years  ago.  F  resident  Roosevelt  rec- 
ognized that  the  tide  s  of  war  had  shifted — 
the  Normandy  invaa  :on  was  moving  east- 
ward— and  that  milll  ons  of  veterans  would 
soon  return  to  clvllli  n  life  to  make  a  new 
start. 

He  described  the  goals  of  the  GI  Bill 
thusly: 

"Vocational  and  ed  icatlonal  opportunities 
for  veterans  should  le  at  the  widest  range 
.  .  .  lack  of  money  a  lould  not  prevent  any 
veteran  of  this  war  f-om  equipping  himself 
for  useful  employmeat  for  which  his  apti- 
tudes and  wUlingntss  quality  him  The 
money  Invested  in  th  Is  in  this  training  and 
schooling  program  wll  reap  rich  dividends 
in  the  higher  productivity,  more  intelligent 
leadership  and  greater  happiness." 

How  splendidly  tl|e  program  succeeded. 
American  taxpayers  invested  $14.5  billion  in 
what  was  perhaps  th*  most  Important  social 
experiment  in  the  hli  tory  of  American  edu- 
cation. Their  Investmsnt  has  paid  off  hand- 
somely. It  is  estimatil  that,  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  Increased  education  and  training 
our  World  War  n  vetferans  received,  at  least 
$3  and  perhaps  as  mi  ich  as  $6  in  additional 
taxes  has  been  return  sd  to  the  U.S.  treasury 
for  each  dollar  spent} 

Although    we    are   failndful    of   budgetary 


realities,  the  Veteran 


Which   I   serve    is    conmltted    to    providing 


adequate  educational 
newest  generation  of 


mum,  there  is  a  stroijg  belief  that  the  edu- 

"■"  available  to  Vietnam- 

)e  no  less  than  those 

vho  served  in  the  Sec- 


ance  allowance  of  $71 


Affairs'  Committee  on 


opportunities  to  our 
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death  occurred  prior  to  January  1,  1957, 
thereby  eliminating  the  distinction  between 
the  two  periods  of  service. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  try  to  cover  all 
bases  on  veterans  legislation  In  the  93d  Con- 
gress, but  I  would  like  to  report  to  you  on 
several  significant  actions  successfuUy  com- 
pleted by  oiir  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Before  doing  this,  it  Is  appropriate  to  com- 
ment on  the  make-up  of  our  Committee. 
The  Chairman  is  Senator  Vance  Hartke  of 
Indiana  and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member 
is  Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen  of  Wyoming. 
The  others  who  serve  are: 

Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Georgia, 
Ranking  Majority  Member;  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  Iowa;  Alan  Cranston,  California; 
Strom  Thurmond,  South  Carolina;  Robert 
T.  Stafford,  Vermont;  James  A.  McClure, 
Idaho;  and  your  Senator. 

Tou  may  be  assured  that  our  Committee 
works  diligently  for  the  veterans  of  this 
country.  There  Is  no  partisanship  In  our 
ranks— bringing  needed  services  and  pro- 
grams to  benefit  veterans,  their  dependents, 
and  survivors  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner 
guides  our  deliberations.  It  is  this  charac- 
teristic that  has  resulted  in  the  enactment 
of  substantial  and  progressive  measures. 

During  the  First  Session,  there  were  65 
separate  bUls  and  joint  resolutions  referred 
to  the  Committee.  Many  of  these  were  com- 
bined Into  more  comprehensive  legislation 
which  was  enacted  Into  law.  I  was  an  original 
cosponsor  of  each  one  of  these  bills.  Of  major 
Importance  to  more  than  2.3  million  veterans 
and  their  widows  is  the  liberalization  of 
disability  and  death  pensions  for  veterans 
and  survivors.  It  provides  a  cost  of  living 
increase  of  not  less  than  10  percent  In  non- 
service-connected  pension  rates.  Comparable 
increases  were  enacted  later  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities  of  veterans  receiving 
compensation  benefits. 

The  Veterans  Health  Care  Expansion  Act 
of  1973  provides  improved  and  expanded 
medical  and  nursing  home  care  to  veterans. 
It  also  provides  hospital  and  medical  care  to 
certain  dependents  and  survivors  of  veterans. 

During  the  First  Session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, two  measures  dealing  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  energy  crises  were  considered  and 
enacted  into  law.  One  deals  with  soaring  in- 
terest rates  and  authorizes  the  Adnalnistra- 
tor  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  set  such  maxi- 
mum Interest  rates  as  he  determines  on  loans 
guaranteed  ^y  the  Veterans  Administration. 
The  other  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
continue  GI  Bill  benefits  to  enrolled  veterans 
during  periods  when  educational  institutions 
are  temporarily  closed  because  of  energy 
shortages  and  inability  to  operate. 

The  National  Cemetery  Act  of  1973  estab- 
lishes a  new  National  Cemetery  System 
within  the  Veterans  Administration.  Respon- 
sibility for  administration  of  national  ceme- 
teries, with  certain  exceptions  such  as  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  Is  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the  VA.  The 
law  also  authorizes  a  plot  allowance  of  $150, 
In  addition  to  the  present  allowance  of  $250 
for  burial  and  funeral  expenses,  payable  in 
cases  where  the  veteran  is  not  buried  In  a 
national  or  other  Federal  cemetery. 

Finally,  an  issue  of  Intense  Interest  to  all 
veterans,  their  families,  and  survivors  is  the 
future  of  the  Veterans  Administration.  You 
are  aware  of  the  turmoil,  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative problems  which  have  confronted 
the  Veterans  Administration  at  the  national 
level.  To  resolve  this  situation  which  has 
had  an  adverse  impact  on  services  and  bene- 
fits to  veterans  will  require  strong  leader- 
ship, 

I  pledge  to  you  that  our  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  will  insist  that  the  new 
Administrator  possess  the  highest  qualities 
of  leadership,  understanding,  and  adminis- 


trative ability.  Further,  we  shall  Insist  on  as- 
surances from  the  White  House  that  the  head 
of  the  VA  will  be  free  to  run  the  agency 
without  Improper  Interference,  pressure,  and 
infiuence  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  We  must  have  such  commitments 
because,  if  left  to  their  own  designs,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  OMB  will  continue  to  chip  away 
at  needed  veterans'  programs  and  benefits. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  nomination  of 
the  new  Administrator  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  and  oxir  Committee  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Much  has  been  accomplished.  Yet  our 
mission  is  far  from  completed.  Ahead  lie  such 
emotional  issues  as  amnesty  and  a  full  ac- 
counting of  our  Missing  In  Action  In  the  Far 
East.  One  of  our  most  important  tasks  In 
the  days  ahead  is  to  assure  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  is  returned  to  the  high  state 
of  excellence  which  has  been  Its  hallmark 
for  so  many  years. 

When  this  convention  is  finished.  It  will 
be  the  challenge  of  you  and  your  comrades 
to  join  again  with  us  In  assuring  that  Amer- 
ica does  not  forget  the  men  and  women  who 
answered  the  caU,  who  have  served  In  trou- 
bled times  to  keep  America  the  bastion  of 
democracy  in  the  Free  World. 

I  ask  each  of  you  to  renew  your  efforts,  to 
accept  the  challenges  ahead,  and  to  work 
through  the  security  of  strength  and  with 
God's  help,  to  keep  peace  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world. 

FiFTY-THniD  Annual  Convention,  VFW  and 
Ladies  Axtxiliabt,  Defabtment  or  West 
Virginia 

(State  Commanders  Grand  Banquet,  Satvur- 
day,  Jvine  22,  1974,  7:00  p.m.,  Mlllsop  Com- 
munity Center,  Weirton,  W.  Va.) 

PROGRAM 

Invocation:  Ralph  McElfresb,  State  Chap- 
lain. 

National  Anthem:  Mrs.  Russell  Loar,  Guest 
Soloist. 

Toastmaster:  David  J.  Lowery,  Past  State 
Commander. 

Introductions  of  Guests — Head  Table: 
Toastmaster,  David  J.  Lowery. 

Presentation  of  Awards  to  Senator  Ran- 
dolph :  Earle  E.  Muse,  State  Comamnder. 
Formal  introduction  of  the  Honorable  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  U.S.  Senator-W.  Va.,  by 
Cooper  T.  Holt,  executive  director.  Wash- 
ington Office  VJF.W. 

Remarks:  Toastmaster. 

Presentation  of  Awards:  Earle  E.  Muse, 
State  Commander. 

Benediction:  Janice  Adklns,  State  Chap- 
lain, Ladles  Auxiliary  V.F.W. 

Commanders  Ball:  Post  Home — 10:00  pjn. 

Music  by:  The  Fantastics  Ltd.,  "Music  Out 
of  This  World." 

STATE   OFFICERS    1973-1974 

Commander:  Earle  E.  Muse. 
Sr.  Vice  Commander:  Raymond  Honaker. 
Jr.  Vice  Commander:  John  Payne. 
Quartermaster-Adjutant:  Ralph  Stump. 
Judge  Advocate :  Sam  Angottl. 
Chaplain:  Ralph  McElfresh. 
Surgeon :  John  Berger. 
Chief  of  Staff:  John  Bennett. 
Inspector :  Blaine  Godwin. 

state    officers LADIES    ATTXILIART 

President:  Grace  Komlnos. 

Sr.  Vice  President :  Ann  Kundrat. 

Jr.  Vice  President:  Margaret  Cooper. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Marjorle  Sidebottom. 

Chaplain:  Janice  Adklns. 

Guard:  Dorothy  Wagoner. 

Chief  of  Staff:  Helen  Honaker. 

Commander  Post  2716 :  WUllam  Drennan. 

President  of  Auxiliary  2716 :  Betty  Rlsher. 

General  Chairman:  David  J.  Lowery. 

Co-Chalrman:  Ethel  Gregaon. 


[Prom  the  Weirton   (W.  Va.)   Dally  Times. 

June  24,   1974] 
Senator    Randolph    Receives    State's    Top 
VFW   Award 
The   largest-attended  banquet  In  the  53- 
year  history  of  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  was  marked 
Saturday  by  presentation  of  the  department's 
highest  award  to  Sen.  Jennings  Randoph  and 
Sunday  by  the  election  of  Raymond  Honaker 
of  Huntington  to  the  state  commandershlp. 
The   convention,   which   drew  more   than 
500    veterans   from   all   55   counties,   was   a 
tribute  to  State  Commander  Earl  E.  Muse 
of  Princeton,  who  set  an  alltime  member- 
ship   record    of    26,658,    and    to    David    J. 
Lowery  of  Weirton,  former  state  commander, 
who  served  as  general  convention  chairman. 
The  VFW  elected: 

Raymond  H.  Honaker  of  Huntington,  com- 
mander; John  F.  Payne  of  Clendening,  senior 
vice  commander;  Blaine  Godwin  of  Elklns, 
Junior  vice  commander;  Ralph  Stump  of 
Charleston,  quartermaster-adjutant  to  his 
19th  year;  Ralph  McElfresh  of  New  Man- 
chester, chaplain  to  his  18th  year;  Sam 
Angottl  of  Morgantown,  Judge  advocate,  to 
his  20th  year,  and  John  Berger  of  Mounds- 
ville,  post  surgeon. 

Mr.  Honaker  was  Installed  by  his  twin 
brother,  Ralph,  who  had  served  as  state 
commander  in  1965. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  elected  a  Weirton 
woman,  Mrs.  Peter  S.  Kundrat,  state  chair- 
man. The  organization  reported  a  record 
turnout  under  the  convention  chairmanship 
of  Mrs.  Robert  Gregson  of  Weirton. 

Sen.  Randolph,  who  ser\'ed  12  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Is  In  his  17th 
year  In  the  Senate,  was  introduced  at  Satur- 
day's banquet  by  Cooper  T.  Holt,  executive 
director  of  the  VFW  office  in  Washington. 
silver  medal  awarded 
Mr.  Muse  presented  the  state  VFW's  high- 
est award,  the  Silver  Medal,  to  Sen.  Ran- 
dolph, pointing  out  that  In  1969  the  senator 
had  received  the  national  VFW's  highest 
award — the  Gold  Medal — in  Weirton  from 
then  National  Commander  Richard  Homan 
of  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Homan  attended 
Saturday's  banquet  and  Sunday's  election 
meeting. 

Mr.  Muse  noted  that  "Sen.  Randolph  Is  a 
great  leader  in  the  national  capital.  We  of 
the  veterans  organizations,  particularly  the 
VFW,  are  greatly  interested  In  him  because 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  he  has  helped  make  decisions  that 
have  affected  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans. 

Sea.  Randolph  recalled  that  it  was  30  years 
ago  to  the  date  that  President  Roosevelt 
signed  Into  law  the  original  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
which  the  senator  then,  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  supported. 

NEW  GI  bill 
"Almost  exactly  30  years  later,  on  June  18, 
last  Thursday."  he  said  "the  Senate  unani- 
mously approved  a  new  comprehensive  OI 
Bill  produced  by  our  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  am  hopeful  of  speedy  action  in  the 
House  to  move  this  Important  legislation, 
which  win  open  the  doors  of  education  to 
thousands  more  Vietnam  era  veteran." 

Sen.  Randolph  also  discussed  the  recent 
passage  of  the  Veterans  Disability  Compensa- 
tion and  Survivors  Benefit  Act  of  which  he 
was  a  cosponsor. 

change  IN  VA 
"An  issue  of  Intense  interest  to  all  veter- 
ans," he  said,  "is  the  future  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  You  are  aware  of  the  tur- 
moil, personnel  and  administrative  problems 
which  have  confronted  the  VA  at  the  na- 
tional level.  To  resolve  this  situation  which 
has  had  an  adverse  Impact  on  services  and 
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benefits  to  veterans  will  require  strong  lead- 
ership. 

"I  pledge  to  you  that  our  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs  will  Insist  that  the  new  ad- 
ministrator i>oesess  the  highest  qualities  of 
leadership,  understanding  and  administra- 
tive abUlty. 

NO    INTEBFERENCE 

"Further,  we  shall  Insist  on  assurances 
from  the  White  House  that  the  head  of  the 
VA  will  be  free  to  run  the  agency  without 
improper  Interference,  pressure  and  Influ- 
ence from  the  OfRce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  We  must  have  such  commitments 
because.  If  left  to  their  own  designs,  the 
offlclals  of  the  OMB  will  continue  to  chip 
away  at  needed  veterans'  programs  and 
benefits." 

Referring  to  amnesty,  he  said:  "I  am 
against  it." 

SERVICES   NEEDED 

Congressman  Barley  Staggers,  who  has 
been  In  the  House  25  years,  told  the 
veterans : 

"You  have  served  America  In  time  of  war; 
America  needs  you  In  peacetime  as  well.  A 
lot  of  governments  have  been  overturned 
throughout  the  world  In  just  the  last  two 
months,  some  In  countries  where  no  one 
ever  thought  It  would  happen.  We,  in  Amer- 
ica, must  be  on  the  alert.  We  must  never 
lose  faith." 

OVER    500    ATTEND 

Mr.  liOwery  was  toastmaster  at  the  ban- 
quet, which  was  attended  by  more  than  500 
persons. 

Commander  Muse  commented: 

"Mr.  Lowery  performed  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  In  setting  up  the  convention.  I  feel  this 
has  been  the  greatest  VFW  convention  ever 
held  In  the  state.  The  hospitality  of  the 
people  of  Welrton  has  been  outstanding." 

In  presenting  Mr.  Lowery  an  award,  Mr. 
Muse  said:  "It's  a  pleasure  to  do  this  for  a 
great  guy." 

Mr.  Holt  presented  Mr.  Muse  with  an 
award,  citing  him  as  an  "All-State  Com- 
mander." 

Mayor  Mike  Andochlck  Jr.  extended  the 
official  welcome  and  presented  City  of  Welr- 
ton awards  to  top  VFW  and  Auxiliary  offlclals. 

JOB   TASK   FORCE   CTTED 

Awards  were  presented  to  James  R.  Mc- 
Cartney of  Morgantown  for  heading  the  Mo- 
nongalia County  Task  Force  and  to  Mrs. 
William  Truman  of  Morgantown,  the  veter- 
ans representative  In  the  Morgantown  Office 
of  the  E>epartment  of  Employment  Security. 
The  Task  Force,  a  volunteer  project,  helped 
get  Jobs  for  2,500  veterans  In  the  Morgan - 
town  area. 

"We  don't  have  a  Welrton  Steel  In  Mor- 
gantown." Mr.  McCarthy  said,  "but  we  have 
many,  many  small  ones  that  fully  cooper- 
ated with  us." 

WAR   HERO   ATTENDS 

Hershel  Williams  of  Huntington,  a  VA 
representative,  spoke  of  the  close  kinship 
among  veterans  and  respect  for  the  American 
flag.  He  received  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  blowing  up  seven  pillboxes  during 
the  3rd  Marine  division's  Invasion  of  Iwo 
Jlma. 

Two  candidates  for  national  Junior  vice 
commander  attended  the  dinner.  They  were 
Arnold  Mulr  of  Columbia,  S.C,  and  T.  C. 
Selman  of  Preeport,  Texas. 

Other  guests  were  Albert  Benbow,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Welrton  Steel  Di- 
vision, and  Mrs.  Marie  Klugow  of  Tracy, 
Calif.,  former  national  Auxiliary  president. 

The  final  session,  marking  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  and  election  of  officers,  was  held 
m  Mlllsop  Community  Center  Sunday 
morning. 

The  1976  convention  was  awarded  to 
Huntington. 
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many  business  an< 

trade  associations, 

sities,  and  several 


colleagues  Senator 
of  New  Mexico  and 
of  Alaska,  as  well 
Work-study  coo; 
the  college  level  is 
that  for  a  number 
ported  by  the  Cong 
of  Education  as  a 
new  challenges  in 
conferences  which 
employers'  institute 


conferences  on  "Co- 
The    Emerging 


a  number  of  recent 
operative    Educatldn : 
Manpower  Resource 

These  conferences  were  held  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  \  nder  the  joint  spon- 
sorship of  the  Burefiu  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  OfiBce  of  Education  and 
the  National  Comn  lission  for  Coopera- 
tive Education.  The  y  were  supported  by 


industrial  leaders, 
:olleges  and  unlver- 
major  corporations. 


Included  in  the  ren  arks  for  insertion  in 
the  Record  are  thos  s  of  my  distinguished 


Joseph  M.  Montoya 

lenator  Ted  Stevens 

s  my  own. 

rative  education  at 

ne  of  the  programs 

years  has  been  sup- 

ss  and  by  the  OflBce 

ireative  way  to  meet 

igher  education.  The 

were  structured  as 


as  a  way  to  encour- 
age the  employing  sictor  to  hire  coopera- 
tive education  studefits  were  held  in  New 
York  City  on  April  E,  in  Detroit  on  May 
2,    in    Albuquerqu^  on   May    17,    and 


San  Francisco  on 
dent  that  the  foUoi 
proceedings  of  thes« 
only  be  enlightening 


une  5.  I  am  confi- 
ing  excerpts  of  the 
conferences  will  not 
as  to  the  great  value 


to  the  Nation  of  cooperative  education 
but  will  also  serve  tt  encourage  the  con- 


e  Congress  for  this 
loclal  invention. 
Ijection.  the  material 
inted  in  the  Record 


tinued  support  of 

uniquely  American 
There  being  no  ol 

was  ordered  to  be 

as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Me.  Edward  E.  Booher,  Presi- 
dent, Books  and  '  Editcationai,  Services 
Grotjp,  McOraw-H|ll,  Inc.,  at  the  Eu- 
plotehs'  Instttdte  i*c..  Held  in  New  Toss 
CiTT  on  April  2,  B74 

For  those  of  you  wio  are  imfamlllar  with 
cooperative  education,  let  me  briefly  define  It 
as  a  mode  of  learning;  In  which  students  al- 
ternate between  on-dampua  study  and  off- 
campus  work  In  productive  paying  Jobs.  It 
will  be  demonstrated,  to  you  today,  I  hope 
convincingly,  that  ^operative  education, 
aside  from  Its  very  Imi^ortant  educative  value. 


provides  employers  \vl 
ment  resource  which 
has  positive  bottom-1 
It  Is  only  in  recent 
of  alternating  work  at 


,h  an  effective  recruit- 
in  balance-sheet  terms 
ne  significance, 
'ears  that  the  concept 
study  In  a  structured 


sense  has  caught  the  (Imagination  of  educa- 
tors, businessmen  ancj  government. 

A  half  century  af tei  cooperative  education 
was  first  established  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  in  1906,  there  were  still  only 
thirty-five  or  so  coUeg  ta  and  universities  that 
had  adopted  it.  In  198  2,  just  a  bit  more  than 
ten  years  ago  when  th  s  National  Commission 
for  Cooperative  Educa  tlon  was  created,  there 
were  only  60  colleges  <  fferlng  cooperative  ed- 
ucation programs. 

A  valid  Idea  does  □  >t  die.  It  may  have  to 
wait  for  its  time,  anil  linger  In  suspension 
until  events  assert  Its  necessity.  I  think  this 
has  happened  to  the  li  lea  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation, which  quite  r  cently  and  quite  sud- 
denly has  found  Its  U  ne  and  has  moved  out 
of  Its  partial  Umbo  Iz  to  a  major  role  on  the 
national,  education  s  lene. 
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In  1973,  the  numbei  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities offering  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams had  grown  to  566  In  the  United  States 
and  10  in  Canada.  These  Institutions  and  the 
wide  variety  of  cooperative  education  cur- 
ricula they  offer  are  listed  In  the  green  book- 
let  you  will  find  In  tfte  packet  of  material 
prepared  for  each  of  y<Ju.  This  year,  that  list 
will  be  expanded  to  lliclude  174  additional 
Institutions,  bringing  the  total  offering  co- 
op programs  to  740. 

Many  of  these  progrs  ms  are  In  their  initial 
stages;  others  are  in  pi  ocess  of  being  started 
up  and  implemented:  I  ut  in  very  short  order 
they  will  be  fully  functioning,  well-staffed, 
and  well-directed  operations,  so  that  the' 
number  of  co-op  stucents  is  likely  to  in- 
crease from  the  preseit  level  of  200,000  to 
about  500,000  in  the  n(  xt  two  or  three  years. 
And  after  that?  Well,  we  understand  that 
over  400  additional  coll  sges  have  applications 
In  with  the  U.S.  Office  <  if  Education  for  start- 
Ing-up  grants  in  the  new  fiscal  year,  and 
this  suggests  that  thee  wUl  be  well  over  a 
thousand  colleges  offe  ring  co-op  programs, 
with  a  commensurate  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  students. 

The  colleges  and  un  versltles  Involved  are 
In  all  50  states.  They  Include  two  year  com- 
munity colleges,  four  y  iar  colleges,  and  grad- 
uate schools.  In  somi!  Instances — Antioch, 
where  I  went,  Wllbertorce,  the  first  black 
university  In  the  ccuntry.  Northeastern, 
LaGuardla  Communltj  College — the  cooper- 
ative program  Is  manditory  for  all  students. 
In  some  places,  It  Is  iiandatory  for  certain 
curricula,  such  as  engineering.  In  other 
places,  the  program  Is  offered  on  an  optional 
basis. 

I  should  also  note  th  at  the  ubiquity  of  co- 
operative education  piograms  Is  a  point  of 
interest  to  companies  with  employing  cen- 
ters in  various  parts  nf  the  country.  There 
are  very  few  places  In  the  United  States 
which  do  not  offer  son  e  access  to  co-op  stu- 
dents; and.  Indeed  there  are  very  few  job 
classifications  for  which  co-op  students  are 
not  In  training.  The  rs  nge  of  student  inter- 
est runs  a  gamut  from  A  to  V,  starting  with 
agrlcxUture  and  related  subjects,  and  includ- 
ing architecture,  accounting,  business 
majors,  engineering,  HI  eral  arts,  the  natural, 
social  and  behavioral  sciences,  secretarial 
science,  health  profeEsions,  computer  sci- 
ences, environmental  sciences,  graphics,  in- 
dustrlal  design,  and  v-  -for  vocational  arts. 

The  new,  almost  epidemic  Interest  In  co- 
operative education,  Is  partly  due  to  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Na  ;lonal  Commission.  To 
a  great  extent  the  sp-ead  of  the  Idea  can 
be  attributed  to  the  ur  »ency  felt  by  students 
for  more  reality-oriented  courses,  and  a 
flight  from  traditional  ways  of  learning.  And 
not  the  least  of  the  fo-ces  at  work  has  been 
the  government,  and  ii  number  of  founda- 
tions which  together  have  funded  much  of 
the  startlng-up  process . 

The  government  Itself  is  in  fact  a  major 
employer  of  co-op  stud  ;nts.  According  to  the 
United  States  Civil  Ser  'Ice  Commission  there 
are  over  6700  co-op  students  employed  In 
federal  agencies,  with  certified  cost  benefit 
results.  Furthermore,  i  lany,  many  large  and 
small  companies,  my  <iwn  Included,  employ 
co-op  students  and  th  *  fact  that  we  repeat- 
edly do  so  testifies  to  H  s  validity. 


Univers  fty 
Ins  riTTJTE, 


Remarks  of  Dr.  Robeb|' 
lor  op  City 
THE  Employers 
York  City  on  April 
It  Is  not  my  purpose 
astlc  endorsement  of 
In  any  way  to  denlgra|te 
universities  which  do 
curricula.  In  the   CltV 
York  complex,  most  ol 
eluding  the  10  senior  c(  lieges 


J.  Ktbbfe,  Chancel- 
OF  New  York,  at 
Held  in  New 
,  1974 

through  my  enthusl- 

iiooperatlve  education 

those  colleges  and 

not  offer  cooperative 

University  of  New 

the  institutions,  In- 

do  not  offer  the 
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cooperative  model.  I  shoxild  say,  however, 
that  throughout  the  coUege  and  university 
system  of  the  nation,  there  are  grave  doubts 
about  the  conventional  eicademlc  disciplines 
as  to  their  abUlty  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
students,  and  by  extension  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety. Very  often,  we  witness  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  strictly  tradltloneil  modes  of 
learning  in  favor  of  something  new. 

A  recent  report,  for  example,  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Non-Traditional  Study,  assessing 
the  need  for  responsiveness  to  changing  so- 
cial conditions,  states: 

"Education,  like  every  other  Important  en- 
tity of  society,  must  be  responsive  to  the 
world  it  serves  or  suffer  from  the  constant 
danger  of  becoming  static  and  lifeless.  Its 
responses  must  be  active,  Innovative,  con- 
temporary. And  those  who  design  education 
must  do  more  than  merely  respond;  they 
must  develop  Initiatives  of  their  own  that 
reflect  an  awareness  of  changing  necessities." 

One  of  the  reasons  I  have  supported  and 
encouraged  the  adoption  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation in  our  8  community  colleges  In  the 
public  system  of  New  York  Is  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  responsive  to  the  changing  neces- 
sities of  a  very  broad  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

Economically  and  culturally  disadvantaged 
young  people  of  our  community  are  now 
more  aware  than  ever  before  of  the  offerings 
of  our  society  If  they  coxild  but  attain  the 
threshold  to  reach.  Many  of  them  move 
through  precollege  education  with  the  Im- 
planted notion,  accidental  or  pvu-poseful, 
that  their  opportunities  are  limited.  Many 
of  them  cure  thwarted  in  their  education 
ambitions  by  parental  pressure  because  poor 
people  look  to  their  offspring  to  bring  home 
money  as  soon  as  possible.  Many  of  them 
are  not  academically  prepared  or  financially 
able  to  seek  admission  to  first  rate,  4  year 
conventional  colleges.  The  community  col- 
lege saves  them;  It  Is  their  escape  hatch  to 
self-fulfillment;  and  more  so  If  Its  courses, 
for  whatever  skill  or  profession  being  sought 
also  combine  off-campus,  meanlngftil, 
money-earning  work. 

I  am  appalled  at  times  by  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  Importance  of  our  com- 
munity colleges.  As  feir  back  as  the  Truman 
Administration  their  need  was  Justly  valued 
by  the  same  panel  of  experts  who  advanced 
the  notion  of  the  GI  Bill.  It  Is  one  of  those 
social  Inventions  uniquely  characteristic  of 
the  American  process  which  emerged  to  open 
the  doors  of  higher  education  to  all  those, 
who  either  for  reasons  of  poverty,  non-ac- 
culturation, discrimination,  or  academic  un- 
preparedness  have  had  their  learning  ex- 
perience aborted. 

It  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  vigor- 
ous development  of  the  community  college 
system  If  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature 
failed  to  provide  full  funding  for  the  needs 
of  these  8  colleges  which  have  such  a  special 
Importance  to  so  many  young  people  of  our 
City. 

And  I  would  say  In  conclusion  that  they 
have  a  special  importance  to  you  as  employ- 
ers. Don't  take  my  word  for  It.  Test  It  your- 
self. Make  contact  with  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation departments  of  our  commtmlty  col- 
leges. Let  them  work  with  you.  Let  them 
guide  you  in  hiring  students.  And  by  so  do- 
ing you  will  not  only  be  making  a  sound 
Investment  In  your  own  manpower  resources, 
but  you  will  also  be  Invigorating  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  our  City. 

The  future  of  our  City  will  t>e  brighter  If 
our  business  and  industry  flourish  and  re- 
main here,  and  related  to  this  Is  the  in- 
dlspensible  accessibility  to  well-trained,  well- 
educated  young  men  and  women.  This  Is  the 
emerging  resource  provided  by  our  coopera- 
tive education  colleges. 


Remarks  of  U.S.  Senator  Ted  Stevens  at  the 
Employees'  Institdte,  Held  in  Detroit  on 
May  2,   1974 

Education  has  neeirly  always  been  a  power- 
ful force  In  American  life  In  raising  the 
status  of  Individuals  from  one  level  to  an- 
other. Vertical  mobility  has  been  possible 
since  colonletl  Indentured  servants  were  able 
to  become  businessmen  and  landowners.  And 
long  before  free  land  on  the  western  fron- 
tier gave  out,  free  education  had  become  the 
key  success  and  personal  achievement  for 
large  numbers  of  poor  and  middle  class  Amer- 
icans, native  born  and  Immigrant. 

It  still  Is.  The  American  dream  begins  with 
getting  an  education.  But  something  has 
happened  to  erode  some  of  the  reality  from 
both  the  dream  and  the  means  of  achieving 
It  for  many.  Education  has  not  altogether 
kept  up  with  the  needs  of  people.  Too  much 
flgidity  has  developed;  too  much  emphasis 
has  come  to  be  placed  on  preparation  for 
college,  too  little  on  preparation  for  a  re- 
warding life  Including  earning  a  living. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  too  many  students 
are  going  to  college,  even  though  the  figure 
now  approaches  50%  of  that  age  group.  The 
arguments  and  statistics  used  to  arrive  at 
that  conclusion  are  not  very  convincing,  and 
most  people  continue  to  believe  that  college 
Is  the  capstone  of  the  educational  system. 
The  problem  is  that  too  many  students  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  are  being  pre- 
pared for  nothing  else.  And  of  those  who  go 
to  college  too  many  are  going  too  haphaz- 
ardly, too  poorly  prepared,  and  for  the  wrong 
reasons. 

Many  educators,  businessmen,  working 
people,  and  parents  have  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  the  schools  should  place  more  emphasis 
on  preparing  students  for  employment.  This 
was  the  complaint  more  than  a  century  ago 
which  led  to  the  land  grant  college  legisla- 
tion of  the  1860's,  and  again  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  which  led  to  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
subsequent  vocational  education  acts.  More 
recently,  we  have  seen  the  federal  govern- 
ment recognize  vocational  education  within 
the  traditional  college  setting  by  providing 
funding  for  cooperative  education  programs. 

In  the  1960's,  with  rapidly  advancing 
technology  in  virtually  every  field  of  em- 
ployment creating  obsolescence  in  job  skills 
and  widespread  unemployment  for  the  xm- 
sklUed,  Congress  again  responded.  The  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  and  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  were  major  efforts  to  use 
national  resoiu-ces  In  providing  every  person 
who  needed  It  with  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  employment. 

In  the  judgment  of  many  of  those  who 
led  these  efforts,  they  should  have  had  a 
profound  effect  on  American  education.  Per- 
haps they  will  yet.  There  Is  considerable 
evidence  that  they  have  made  an  Impact, 
but  the  net  resxilt  at  this  time  Is  still  more 
than  a  little  disappointing.  Large  numbers 
of  students  continue  to  go  through  school 
without  adequate  preparation  for  the  world 
of  work.  Dropouts,  pushouts,  and  failures 
utter  the  educational  scene.  And  jobs  go 
begging  which  require  the  skills  most  un- 
successful students  could  have  acquired  In 
school  if  they  had  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  are  problems  at  the  Federal  level- 
disagreement  as  to  which  direction  policy 
should  take,  disagreement  over  funding 
levels  for  various  programs  and  numerous 
disagreements  which  have  been  recorded  In 
Senate  proceedings  on  confirmation  of  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  In  Appropriations 
Committee  hearings.  In  legislative  oversight 
hearings,  and  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  This  situation  has  extended  through 
the  terms  of  three  Presidents  and  In  both 
political  parties. 


In  spite  of  these  problems,  many  people 
believe  that  faUure  to  provide  satisfactory 
education  for  a  great  number  of  students 
lies  with  the  schools  themselves.  School  ad- 
ministrators have  their  critics;  vocational 
teachers  blame  academic  teachers;  academic 
teachers  criticize  schools  oi  education; 
guidance  and  counseling  departments  are 
thought  to  be  poorly  qualified  to  guide  stu- 
dents In  the  selection  of  careers  and  career 
preparation;  and  educators  generally  feel 
that  the  school  budgets  are  too  low,  while 
the  taxpayers  groups  feel  they  are  too  high. 
In  the  meantime  no  one  really  knows  just 
what  education  is  doing,  who  Is  being  pre- 
pared for  what.  If  vocational  graduates  are 
benefiting  from  their  education,  and  how 
much  It  Is  costing.  The  VS.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  provided  a  few  statistics  over  the 
years,  but  In  Congress  we  have  often  found 
these  statistics  to  be  quite  Inadequate.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  for  years  complained 
that  we  are  not  getting  the  kinds  of  Informa- 
tion we  need  to  make  the  decisions  we  must 
make,  especially  In  the  area  of  education. 

Total  expenditures  for  higher  education 
rose  from  $29.9  bUllon  In  1971-72  to  $32.5 
billion  in  1972-73 — an  Increase  of  8.3%.  The 
federal  budget  will  provide  about  $2.1  bil- 
lion for  higher  education  In  Fiscal  Year  1976. 
Additional  contributions  to  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  acEidemic  year  ending  last  June 
are  estimated  at  $2.24  billion — that  Is  an 
Increase  of  11%  from  the  previous  year. 
When  we  add  the  $65  billion  of  State  and  lo- 
cal funds  spent  yearly — at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation— we  can  realize  what  a  high  financial 
Investment  we  have  made  In  education. 
While  money  is  Important,  we  must  give  the 
human  investment  our  primary  concern.  If 
people  are  spending  twelve  to  twenty  years  of 
their  life  getting  an  education,  certainly  we 
In  decision-making  positions  should  know 
Why  they  are  there  and  just  what  education 
is  doing  for  them. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  recently  reported  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Job  openings  In  the  United 
States  through  1985  will  result  from  the  need 
to  replace  workers  who  die  or  retire.  Only  a 
third  of  the  openings  will  result  from  em- 
ployment growth.  Other  predictions  are  that 
government  wUl  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
new  jobs  with  most  of  the  growth  at  state 
and  local  levels.  State  and  local  government 
employment  could  Increase  by  as  much  as 
50^0  over  the  1972  level  by  1985.  Service  and 
miscellaneous  Industries  will  continue  to  be 
among  the  fastest  growing  Industries  through 
the  mid-1980's.  More  than  half  again  as 
many  workers  are  expected  to  be  employed 
In  this  industry  division  In  1985  as  in  1972. 
Manpower  requirements  In  health  services 
are  expected  to  grow  rapidly  due  to  popula- 
tion growth  and  the  Increasing  ability  of 
persons  to  pay  for  health  care.  Business  serv- 
ices. Including  accounting,  data  processing, 
and  maintenance,  also  are  expected  to  grow 
very  rapidly. 

Tlie  Department  of  Labor  also  projects 
that  professional  and  technical  workers — a 
category  w^iich  Includes  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel such  as  teacher;,  engineers,  dentists, 
and  clergymen — will  be  fast-growing  as  the 
nation  makes  greater  efforts  toward  socio- 
economic progress,  urban  renewal,  iranspor- 
tation,  haraessing  the  ocean,  and  related 
goals. 

So,  we  have  taken  a  brief  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  our  educational  system,  the  money 
Invested  In  education  and  the  projected  fu- 
ture needs  in  terms  of  manpower.  I  think 
that  the  cooperative  education  movement 
offers  great  promise  in  American  education 
today  and  In  the  years  to  come. 

Cooperative  education  broadens  the  tradi- 
tional liberal  arts  curriculum  to  assure  stu- 
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dents  of  a  better  means  of  developing  a 
career  and  earning  a  living.  Education  must 
provide  our  young  people  with  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  what  they  are  learning  If  they 
are  to  achieve  greater  competence  and  con- 
fidence in  applying  their  knowledge  and 
skills.  One  of  the  most  important  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  education  is  the  ability  to 
see  the  Interrelationship  of  various  dis- 
ciplines— how,  for  instance,  history,  eco- 
nomics and  psychology  are  entwined  and 
relevant  In  day  to  day  decisions.  Too  often.  In 
the  past,  colleges  have  presented  material  in 
terms  of  static  or  ideal  situations  which  Just 
do  not  exist.  In  studying  economics,  a  stu- 
dent may  be  presented  with  a  consumption 
model  showing  government  expenditures  as 
an  optional  policy  to  be  used  to  stimulate 
the  economy  or  to  slow  it  down.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  is  the  relative  size  of  the  federal  expend- 
itures which  are  made  dally  and  year  after 
year  ever  given  their  full  impact  in  the 
capitalistic  system.  Cooperative  education 
gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  put  to 
realistic  use  whatever  he  happens  to  be 
studying — and  it  does  it  in  such  a  way  that 
he  can  truly  take  advantage  of  the  academic 
.setting  to  seek  answers  to  real  questions. 

In  many  ways,  we  have  looked  at  college 
as  a  period  for  a  person  to  experiment  with 
different  life  styles  and  forms  of  social  In- 
teraction within  a  fairly  protected  environ- 
ment. Cooperative  education  also  allows  this 
experimentation  within  the  field  of  employ- 
ment. By  actually  being  e.xposed  to  different 
working  situations,  a  student  is  much  more 
capable  of  making  decisions  regarding  a 
career  choice.  Again,  this  is  timely  In  that 
he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  gain  the 
academic  background  needed  to  attain  his 
goal. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  colleges  there 
are  also  advantages  to  adopting  a  coopera- 
tive approach.  The  cost  of  higher  education 
continues  to  rise  dramatically — on  this  I  am 
somewhat  of  an  expert  as  I  now  have  two 
daughters  In  college,  a  son  ready  to  start  next 
fall  and  two  more  sons  In  high  school.  By 
working  during  part  of  the  academic  year, 
students  can  often  make  enough  money  to 
pay  for  a  large  share  of  college  expenses.  This. 
in  turn,  enables  the  colleges  to  more  real- 
istically charge  the  full  cost  of  educating  a 
student.  I  would  also  think  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  main- 
taining high  quality  professors  who  are  chal- 
lenged and  respond  favorably  to  student 
questions  arising  from  their  actual  experi- 
ences in  applying  what  they  have  been 
taught. 

A  most  Important  group  In  this  movement 
is.  of  course,  the  employer.  During  the  first 
and  second  year  of  employment  a  great  many 
industries  report  a  turnover  rate  in  the  range 
of  60% — some  go  as  high  as  ISCT-.  A  cost- 
benefit  analysis  conducted  by  a  division  of 
AT&T  showed  that  the  cost  of  employing  and 
retaining  each  co-op  graduate  was  40  Tc  less 
expensive  than  employing  and  retaining  a 
regular  college  graduate.  Additionally,  re- 
cruitment of  cooperative  students  has  been 
more  efficient  because  of  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  student  on  the  Job,  and  the 
student  to  evaluate  the  employer  In  his  role. 
There  has  also  been  a  more  rapid  rise  of  co- 
operative graduates  Into  the  managerial 
ranks.  So  far,  there  Is  relatively  little  data 
to  support  these  statements.  I  would  urge 
those  Involved  In  cooperative  education  to  do 
some  concrete  evaluation  of  the  program. 
As  you  may  know,  the  Federal  funding  level 
for  this  program  Is  requested  at  the  same 
level  this  year  as  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation program — from  19  state  Institutions 
ten  years  ago  to  over  800  two  and  four  year 
colleges  and  universities  during  the  present 
year — means  that  Federal  funding  will  be  far 
short  of  the  demand.  To  increase  the  fund- 
ing we  need  hard  data — from  the  schools. 
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All  through  the  Ame  lean  experience  there 
has  been  a  continuing  commitment  to  edu- 
cation, from  the  da;  s  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  this  very  present.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  a  long  tradi  ion  of  education  in 
other  countries  reachis  g  back  Into  antiquity, 
but  none  has  had  the  kind  of  development 
as  we  have  had. 

From  the  beginning  It  was  perceived  that 
a  democracy  of  self-g<  vernlng  people  could 
not  function  or  endure  without  an  Informed 
electorate;  and  it  was  also  clear  that  a  na- 
tion expanding  over  a  vast  continent,  seek- 
ing to  create  economic  wealth  on  a  hitherto 
unimagiiied  scale,  requ  Ired  human  resources 
that  could  meet  the  d«  mands  for  every  con- 
ceivable skill  and  talen  . 

At  the  beginning,  Je  ferson  wanted  higher 
education  accessible  t<i  all  with  the  ability 
to  become  part  of  an  aristocracy  of  mind 
and  intellect;  and  Jacl  son,  our  first  populist 
president,  scorning  i  uch  elitist  criteria, 
wanted  every  mind  t  rested  as  equal  and 
tirged  for  a  universal  ( ystem  open  to  all  re- 
gardless of  capacity. 

These  and  other  i  ontradlctory  thrusts 
caused  higher  educatio  i  in  the  United  States 
to  evolve  into  a  variegai  ed  garden  of  learning, 
without  conforming  t(  i  any  single  doctrine 
or  authoritarian  philo  ophy  of  education. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, conventional  -md  experimental,  vo- 
cational and  purely  aci  demlc,  2-year  schools 
and  four  year  schools  a  nd  so  on,  running  the 
full  gamut  of  disclpliies,  but  all  of  them 
taken  together  seek  t )  contribute  to  each 
person  the  will  and  i  quipment  to  achieve 
a  more  meaningful  lif« . 

What  appears  to  be  ( ,  hodge-podge  of  edu- 
cation phenomena.  1  owever,  is  really  a 
unique  adaptation  to  our  own  Inheritance 
and  our  own  national  condition. 

We  have  always  inv  snted  social  forms  to 
suit  our  national  cor  dltion,  and  this  hsw 
been  especially  true  li  education,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  free  i  ubllc  school  Instruc- 
tion through  the  freq  uent  participation  of 
government  In  movea  to  create  access  to 
higher  education  whei  the  requirement  for 
It  was  felt. 

One  undertaking  of  he  government  which 
will  be  long  remembe  ed  and  which  had  a 
decisive  effect  on  both  the  economy  and  the 
rise  of  education  was  1  he  Land  Grant  Act  of 
1862.  Under  that  auth  )rity,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment distributed  aj  proximately  11  Vi  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  to  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories, to  be  sold,  with  the  money  to  be 
vised  to  set  up  new  agr  cultural  and  mechan- 
ical colleges  or  to  flni  ,nce  new  agricultural 
and  mechanical  depart!  nents  In  existing  state 
universities  and  privatj  colleges. 

It  Is  amply  established  that  this  policy 
provided  an  opportunl;y  for  the  children  of 
farm  families  to  learn  scientific  agriculture 
and  eventually  to  tran  imute  that  knowledge 
Into  the  most  abunC  ant  agriculture  pos- 
sessed by  any  nation  1 1  the  world.  It  is  also 
well  to  recall  that  ou  of  the  original  land 
grant  colleges  there  ha  7b  emerged  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  most  prestl  glous  universities  now 
serving  the  young  peo  )le  of  our  nation. 

More  recently,  in  a  span  of  seven  years 
after  World  War  II,  tbf  government  spent  14 
billion  dollars  for  the  ftducatlon  of  8  million 
veterans  under  the  G.l  bill  of  rights.  No  one 
coiUd  regret  this  undertaking  when  it  Is 
measured  against  the  enormous  benefits  on 
countless  scores  that  i  ccrued  to  the  nation. 


I  am  sure  there  are  ciany  occupying  im- 
portant positions  in  Detroit  whose  educa- 
tion was  made  possible  by  the  GJ.  bill,  and 
who  must  ever  be  gratef  ill  to  it. 

Since  we  have  such  rarlety  of  education 
and  educational  needs  ia  the  United  States, 
and  since  we  follow  no  s  Ingle  education  doc- 
trine or  authority  it  las  been  Inevitable 
that  we  constantly  seok  new  adaptations 
to  new  needs  and  we  aie  consequently  con- 
tinviously  engaged  in  e(  lucation  Innovation. 

Cooperative  Educatio:  i  is  an  example  of 
an  innovation  which  responds  to  the  needs 
of  our  time,  and  I  hope  that  its  significance 
will  be  appropriately  assessed  by  both  em- 
ployers with  a  self  Inttrest  and  as  citizens 
who  believe  it  necessary  to  encourage  an  ac- 
tivity which  is  good  fur  the  nation.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  Federal  Qovernment  is  bent 
on  encouraging  the  grjwth  of  cooperative 
education  as  witness  tlte  size  of  grants  to 
colleges  that  have  been  authorized  under 
the  new  and  enlarged  appropriations,  and 
by  its  funding  of  emplcyers'  institutes  such 
as  this  one.  This  is  not  the  first  time  nor 
■will  it  be  the  last  that  Industry  and  educa- 
tion have  been  stimulated  to  cooperate  In  a 
conunon  aim. 

I  submit  that  this  sp<  cial  attention  to  co- 
operative education  is  '  ery  much  a  part  of 
the  nation's  ongoing  p  rocess  of  relying  on 
education  to  meet  basic  national  needs,  just 
as  the  land-grant  college  s  met  a  need  In  their 
time. 

I  suggest  that  not  the  least  of  the  forces 
at  play  in  this  revelatlo:  i  Is  the  26th  amend- 
ment which  by  enfranc  lilslng  citizens  of  18, 
has  redefined  adulthood . 

Adulthood  requires  a  Blf-rellance  and  the 
ability  to  manage  one's  affairs,  and  this  at- 
titude Implies  a  capaclt  y  to  make  one's  own 
way  In  the  world.  Cooieratlve  Education  is 
a  learning  mode  that  supports  this  psychic 
need. 

There  Is  also  a  great  stirring  among  dis- 
advantaged youth  for  their  proper  places 
under  our  egalaterlan  Ileal  and  I  can  think 
of  no  more  effective  way  to  advance  the  young 
people  of  our  ethnic  mh  lorltles  up  the  ladder 
of  achievement  than  thi  ough  cooperative  ed- 
ucation. Every  employar  In  this  room  end 
elsewhere  has  an  obligatilon  to  implement  so- 
called  "affirmative  action"  programs  which  Is 
simply  a  fancy  name  for  equal  opportunity, 
and  we  have  learned  In  bur  experience  at  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Technology  that  draw- 
ing upon  the  cooperatl\ie  education  program 
Is  the  most  effective  way  of  complying  with 
this  obligation.  | 

The  same  compulslo^  applies  to  the  ed- 
ucation and  hiring  of  wiomen  In  positions  of 
responsibility  and  on^e  again  employers 
throughout  the  country  have  found  that 
cooperative  education  programs  are  the  most 
valuable  source  of  welUtralned  women  even 
In  the  most  technical  professions,  including 
a  wide  variety  of  englneterlng  disciplines. 
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Many   of   GM's  officers, 

salaried  employes  are  graduates  of  OMI. 

Exclusive  of  GMI  students,  GM  employed 
992  cooperative  educatio  i  students  represent- 
ing 100  institutions  of  h  gher  learning  during 
the  1972-73  academic  ysar.  The  100  institu- 
tions included  junior  iind  community  col 
leges  as  well  as  the  tradI  tlonal  4-year  colleges 
and  universities.  The  s'  udents  Included  480 
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who  were  studying  engineering  and  science; 
356  studying  business  administration;  and 
156  studying  technology. 

At  GMI,  our  own  Institution,  there  are  3,189 
cooperative  students  this  academic  year  spon- 
sored by  150  of  GM's  units  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Of  the  more  than  12,000 
GMI  graduates,  60  percent  are  still  with  Gen- 
eral Motors  even  though  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  remain  with  us  one  day  beyond 
graduation. 

Our  retention  rate  is  much  higher  for  our 
co-op  sudents  than  it  is  for  other  graduates. 

Officers  of  the  Corporation  have  been  en- 
thusiastic advocates  of  cooperative  education. 
Charles  (Boss)  Kettering,  for  example,  was 
chairman  of  a  conference  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
in  1957,  which  examined  the  cooperative  plan 
and  how  it  might  serve  the  enlarging  student 
population  of  the  future.  That  conference 
resulted  in  a  two7year  national  examination 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  co- 
operative education. 

At  that  Dayton  conference,  C.  R.  Osbom, 
a  vice  president  of  General  Motors  and  a 
founding  trustee  of  the  National  Commission 
for  Cooperative  Education,  said  that  the  co- 
operative approach  to  education  represented 
triple  profit — profit  to  the  student,  profit  to 
the  co)»jperatlng  Institution,  and  profit  to 
industry.  Mr.  Osborn's  assessment  is  as  valid 
today  as  it  was  17  years  ago. 

My  association  with  cooperative  education 
began  in  1930  when  I  enrolled  at  GMI  as  an 
engineering  student  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  CadUlac  Motor  Car  Division.  I  didn't 
get  my  degree  untU  1952  because  my  work 
assignments  often  extended  beyond  the  cus- 
tomary time  sequences.  Because  of  my  per- 
sonal experiences,  I  assure  you  that  I  know 
the  full  value  of  a  cooperative  education.  Its 
Innovative  approach  Is  revolutionizing  higher 
education.  This  revolution — very  quiet  and 
quite  orderly — Is  producing  capable,  well- 
trained  professionals  and  technicians  with- 
out spectacular  confrontations  or  disrup- 
tions. 

Cooperative  education  is  a  realistic  educa- 
tion and  is  especially  suited  to  the  needs 
of  students  and  employers  in  this  age  of 
Industrialization  and  urbanization.  It  is  a 
first-rate  education  because  it  successfully 
combines  theory  and  practice  in  the  desirable 
proportions. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  there  will  be  an 
increasing  demand  for  the  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  higher  education  in  the  coming 
decades.  Consider  two  things:  First,  the 
growing  complexity  and  mechanization  of 
American  industry  will  require  bright  and 
able  workers  with  a  wide  variety  of  skiUs. 
And,  second,  the  rising  cost  of  a  traditional 
4  or  5-year  college  or  university  education  Is 
making  it  Increasingly  difficult  for  many 
famUies  to  afford  higher  education  for  their 
children.  Both  these  factors  have  a  signifi- 
cance for  employers  and,  parents,  too,  I 
might  add. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  its  re- 
cently published  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook,  projects  a  labor  force  of  107.7 
mUlion  in  1985.  Because  Jobs  will  become 
more  complex  and  require  greater  skill,  em- 
ployers will  need  and  seek  people  who  have 
higher  levels  of  education.  The  growth  in 
employment  will  be  fastest  in  those  occupa- 
tions requiring  the  most  education  and 
training.  The  Labor  Department  pomts  out, 
for  example,  that  professional  occupations 
will  be  the  fastest  growing  occupations  be- 
tween now  and  1985  as  the  nation  makes 
greater  efforts  toward  the  country's  socio- 
economic progress,  urban  renewal,  transpor- 
tation and  the  environment. 

In  projecting  future  employment,  the 
Labor  Department  assumed  that  there  will 
be  no  major  event  such  as  a  long,  and  wide- 
spread energy  shortage  that  will  substan- 
tially alter  our  rate  of  economic  growth.  It 
also  assumed  that  we  will  maintain  our  high 
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level  of  employmeut  and  utilization  of  avail- 
able manpower;  that  our  economic,  social 
and  educational  trends  will  continue  to 
change  according  to  patterns  of  the  recent 
past  and  that  scientific-technological  ad- 
vancement will  continue  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  in  recent  years. 

Continued  economic  growth  is  necessary 
if  the  Department's  employment  projection 
is  to  become  an  actuality.  With  the  end  of 
Phase  Four  controls  yesterday,  we  should 
return  to  a  more  normal  market  functioning 
of  supply  and  demand.  I  think  this  will 
stimulate  production  and  competition  and, 
with  limited  government  direction,  reduce 
prices.  To  bring  inflation  under  control,  we 
must  Increase  productivity  to  meet  demand. 
This  will  provide  joijs  and  cool  the  economy. 
Productivity  gains  are  closely  tied  to  our 
economic  climate — the  government  encour- 
agement of  business  to  re-Invest  and  the 
stimulation  of  a  favorable  tax  structure.  Any 
economic  philosophy  of  limited  growth  will 
ultimately  mean  scarcity  of  products  and 
more  tnfiation,  fewer  opportunities  for  indi- 
viduals and  more  unemployment. 

While  a  high  school  education  has  been 
the  standard  for  most  American  workers, 
training  beyond  high  school  has  been  the 
standard  for  many  professional  occupations. 
The  wider  use  of  new,  highly  sophisticated 
automated  equipment  in  offices  and  on  the 
production  lines  wUl  raise  the  skill  require- 
ments for  clerical  and  other  jobs.  New 
methods  of  manufacture,  new  materials,  and 
new  products  to  meet  our  constantly 
changing  and  rising  standard  of  living  will 
require  workers  who  have  greater  technical 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  understand  and 
operate  the  complicated  machinery  of  the 
future. 

While  a  higher  level  of  education  or  more 
specialized  training  will  be  required  lor  the 
better,  more  interesting  Jobs  which  offer  the 
best  wages  and  steady  employment,  it  is 
somewhat  ironic  that  higher  education  Is 
getting  beyond  the  financial  ability  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  American  families. 

This  circumstance  is  resulting  in  greater 
enrollments  in  the  nation's  two-year  com- 
munity colleges.  This  is  especially  true  of 
minority  students  who,  because  they  are 
highly  career  oriented,  realize  that  they  must 
leave  the  campus  with  critical  or  unique  Job 
skills  which  will  enable  them  to  step  com- 
petently Into  a  job.  They  want  the  degree 
they  earn  to  be  relevant  In  terms  of  a  steady 
paycheck. 

The  Institutions  of  higher  learning  which 
offer  cooperative  education  programs  now 
number  more  than  800,  serving  more  than 
180.000  students.  This  year,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment proposes  to  spend  $10.8  million  to 
develop  and  expand  the  cooperative  educa- 
tion idea.  This  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket. 
The  federal  spending  ought  to  be  five  times 
greater  than  It  is  because  hundreds  of  com- 
munity colleges,  and  public  and  private  4- 
year  colleges  and  universities  have  requested 
grants  to  establish  or  expand  their  co-op  pro- 
grams. 

These  developments  bode  well  for  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  community  and  I  urge 
that  community  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  work-study  programs 
at  the  collegiate  level. 

Cooperative  education,  as  the  theme  of 
today's  institute  indicates,  is  the  emerging 
resource  for  developing  the  manpower  for 
virtually  the  entire  spectrum  of  technical  and 
professional  skills.  The  remainder  of  your  day 
will  be  devoted  to  the  specifics  of  how  you 
can  benefit  from  this  revolution  in  education. 
For  the  moment,  I  will  share  with  you  some 
of  the  benefits  of  cooperative  education  as  I 
have  experienced  them. 

Cooperative  education  accomplishes  several 
goals.  It  allows  teacher  and  student  to  gather 
and  contemplate  the  past  as  well  as  to  create 
the  future.  It  provides  an  atmosphere  where 


students  can  fiourish  In  the  real  world  of 
competition  and  where  they  can  participate 
actively  and  effectively  in  their  educational 
experience. 

Earning  while  learning  not  only  enables 
students  to  pay  a  substantial  part  of  their 
educational  expenses,  but  It  gives  them  a 
head  start  on  their  chosen  careers. 

Early  entry  in  an  occupation.  Incidentally, 
has  an  additional  fringe  benefit  for  the  em- 
ploye. Those  five  years  as  a  co-op  student  are 
counted  at  retirement  time.  By  working  while 
earning  an  academic  degree,  students  are 
oriented  to  the  world  of  work.  They  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  range  of  occu- 
pations open  to  them  and  the  potentials  and 
limitations  of  the  fields  which  Interest  them. 
Most  Importantly,  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  change  academic  plans  and  prepare  for  a 
more  informed  vocational  choice  in  the  event 
they  decide  their  abilities  are  more  suitable 
for  a  different  career.  This  flexibility  is  de- 
sirable and  pays  dividends  because  the  co- 
ordination of  work  experience  with  the  aca- 
demic program  motivates  students,  causes 
them  to  find  greater  meaning  In  their  studies 
as  they  see  the  connection  between  the  jobs 
they  hold  and  the  things  they  learn  on 
campus. 

During  the  five-year  work  and  learn  ex- 
perience, student  and  employer  have  the 
chance  to  view  each  other  carefully  and 
critically  before  deciding  if  they  are  meant 
for  each  other.  There  Is  a  smoother  transi- 
tion into  full-time  employment  at  the  end 
of  the  undergraduate  period  and  the  student 
is  immediately  productive  upon  graduation. 
The  cooperative  experience  reduces  or  even 
eliminates  the  apprenticeship  and  training 
programs  usually  required  of  new  employes. 
The  co-op  student,  you  might  say,  has  a  head 
start  on  other  student  graduates  in  the 
company. 

The  benefits  of  cooperative  education  do 
not  only  accrue  to  the  student.  The  employer 
and  the  institution  benefit  also. 

Cooperative  programs  enable  the  educa- 
tional system  to  become  more  aware  of  the 
needs  of  industry.  Because  the  adequate  edu- 
cation of  the  student  is  of  paramount  Im- 
portance, the  institution  and  the  employer 
establish  a  relatlonsh^  which  reduces  the 
isolationism  of  the  school  and  restUts  in  a 
better  rapport  with  the  commercial  com- 
munity. 

This  mutually  important  relationship  en- 
ables the  faculty  to  be  kept  up-to-date  and 
stimulated  by  events  in  the  world  of  com- 
merce because  the  student's  on-the  job  ex- 
periences become  a  vital  part  of  the  class- 
room program.  In  a  way,  you  might  say  that 
Industry  assists  with  the  design  of  the  edu- 
cational curriculum  because  the  feedback 
between  Industry  and  education  through  the 
student  and  the  faculty  keeps  the  institution 
more  in  tune  with  the  needs  of  industry.  The 
average  educational  Institution  simply  does 
not  have  the  resources  to  keep  abreast  of 
today's  fast-moving  technology. 

Finally,  another  principal  advantage  of  the 
program  is  that  the  co-op  student — the  suc- 
cessful one  anyway — becomes  a  "missionary" 
for  the  employer.  His  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  your  company  and  the  function 
it  fulfills  in  the  provision  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices In  our  economic  system  are  a  dividend 
that  is  too  often  overlooked.  His  "goodwill 
ambassador"  role  is  invaluable  to  the  educa- 
tional Institution  and  the  employer. 

Finally,  important  to  the  success  of  the 
cooperative  education  program  Is  the  provi- 
sion by  the  employer  of  a  meaningful  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  the  grsKluate.  Per- 
manent employment  of  cooperative  education 
graduates  assures  employers  of  employes  who 
are  experienced  in  the  company  and  have 
already  established  a  record  of  constructive 
work. 

The  Increasing  complexity  of  modem  so- 
ciety has  heightened  the  need  for  Improved 
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cooperation  between  Industry  and  education. 
In  preparing  youth  for  the  highly  competi- 
tive Job  market,  education  can  be  the  equal- 
izer that  breaks  down  racial  and  economic 
barriers.  The  business  conununlty  feels  that 
If  education  Is  to  accomplish  Its  goal  of  pro- 
viding equal  opportunity  for  advancement,  It 
must  be  more  directly  related  to  the  real 
world  and  the  needs  of  students.  To  some, 
this  means  that  greater  emphasis  should  be 
on  career  orientation.  This  suggests  the  ex- 
pansion of  work-study  programs  or  the 
achievement  of  a  marketable  skill  before  stu- 
dents Join  the  work  force. 

I  might  point  out  here  that  because  science 
and  technology  will  play  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant roles  In  our  future,  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation institutions  are  as  good  recruiting 
grounds  for  government  personnel  as  they 
are  for  Industry  and  business.  Because  so 
many  major  decisions  on  matters  affecting 
the  national  welfare  must  be  based  on  tech- 
nological and  scientific  knowledge.  It  Just 
seems  to  me  that  our  government  at  all 
levels — especially  the  Federal  level — should 
be  staffed  by  more  people  with  this  sort  of 
background  and  training. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  coopera- 
tive plan  of  education  is  most  easily  and  di- 
rectly applicable  to  business  and  Industry. 
From  my  experiences  with  the  Congress  and 
federal  bureaucrats,  I  assure  you  that  gov- 
ernment can  make  effective  use  of  coopera- 
tive education  programs.  Legislative  and 
regulatory  matters  can  be  better  resolved  If 
more  legislators  and  government  careerists 
were  technically  trained  and  qualified.  And. 
to  be  totally  fair,  I  should  add  that  corporate 
managers  benefit,  too,  when  they  are  better- 
versed  In  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
government. 

On  previous  occasions,  I  have  expressed  the 
view  that  we  must  kick  the  habit  of  always 
turning  to  those  wonderful  folks  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  River  for  solutions  to  all  of 
our  problems.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
collective  Judgment  of  536  legislators,  or  a 
handful  of  politically  appointed  politicians. 
Is  necessarily  more  valid  than  the  Judgment 
of  people  who  know  what  Is  best  for  then.- 
selves. 

Philip  H.  Abelson,  editor  of  Science  maga- 
zine, expresses  a  similar  view  In  the  March 
Issue  of  his  magazine  as  It  applies  to  educa- 
tion. I  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  quote  here: 

"At  one  time.  Industry  was  a  prime  sup- 
porter and  defender  of  academic  Institutions. 
During  the  last  two  decades,  however,  while 
universities  fell  Into  dependence  on  govern- 
ment, Industry  and  universities  have  been 
estranged.  But  academla  now  understands 
that  it  cannot  count  on  government  for  sus- 
tained rational  behavior.  At  the  same  tUne, 
Industry  needs  a  healthy  university  system. 
Already  there  are  shortages  of  some  kinds  of 
engineers,  and  shortages  of  physical  scientists 
are  likely  soon.  Thus  the  climate  Is  more  fa- 
vorable for  a  closer  working  arrangement." 

I  agree  w  Ith  Mr.  Abelson.  There  are  sl^ns 
that  the  distress  and  sometimes  hostility  that 
axlsted  between  the  business  world  and  high- 
er education  are  beginning  to  give  way.  This 
was  evident  this  past  January  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges when  businessmen  and  college  officers 
cautiously  explored  the  possibilities  of  a 
new  relationship,  apparently  aware  of  the 
fact  that  each  needs  the  other  and  can  really 
help  each  other.  Ar.d.  this  past  March  the 
chairman  of  IBM  hosted  a  dinner  attended 
by  the  presidents  or  chairmen  of  many  of 
America's  largest  high  technology  companies, 
13  N'obsl  laureates,  and  other  leaders  in  aca- 
demic life.  The  dinner  honored  the  three 
physics  Nobel  laureates  for  1973,  but  the  IBM 
chairman  emphasized  that  a  prime  reason  for 
the  dinner  was  to  Initiate  a  dialogue  between 
academic  science  and  Industry. 

This  conference  today  is  the  proper  place 
to  enlarge  the  dialogue  between  Industry  and 
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UNIVERSITY  CUTBACKS  AND   ATTITUDE 

This  cumulative  sei  les  of  problems  has  led 
to  still  another  adveise  impact  on  our  uni- 
versities. We  find  thai  universities,  which  for 
27  uninterrupted  ye^rs  have  devoted  their 
major  efforts  to  the  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  their  curricula,  their  faciutles,  and 
their  physical  facilltes,  today  are  cutting 
back  in  program  offe  ings,  faculty  strength, 
and  In  new  construct  on. 
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ening. Clark  Kerr,  th(  chairman  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  illgher  Education,  con- 
eluded  that  the  preva  lllng  attitude  on  many 
campuses  today  "is  nore  to  look  back  with 
longing  than  to  look  s  head  with  hope". 

The  possible  conseq  uences  of  this  attitude 
of  discouragement  ari  highly  disturbing  for 
this  country's  Industtial  managers.  The  sit- 
uation of  higher  edutation  today  has  been 
described  as  a  "water  ihed,  a  turning  point." 
Where  we  go  in  edu  :atlon  depends  largely 
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always  has  a  very  high  proportion  of  young 
people.  Among  Burroughs  people  today 
around  the  world,  more  than  one-third  are 
age  30  or  younger. 

The  emphasis  In  my  company  upon  hiring 
well-educated  and  well-trained  young  men 
and  women  stems  from  the  advanced  tech- 
nological nature  of  our  products,  and  the  de- 
mand for  sophisticated  marketing  services 
associated  with  those  products.  For  instance, 
our  marketing  personnel  must  know  the  com- 
puter business,  and  they  must  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  business  of  their  cus- 
tomers as  well. 

The  requirement  for  well-educated  people 
Is  not  limited  to  the  technical  or  marketing 
areas.  Growth  in  those  areas  requires  total 
growth  in  all  business  areas  to  support  and 
advance  the  corporation,  and  that  means  we 
constantly  seek  men  and  women  with  degrees 
in  business  management,  accounting,  eco- 
nomics, finance  and  the  entire  range  of  busi- 
ness disciplines. 

This  example,  taken  from  my  own  com- 
pany. Illustrates  graphically  the  pragmatic 
Interest  of  industry  In  the  health  of  higher 
education. 

INDUSTRY'S  ROLE  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

If  our  universities  are  to  produce  the  young 
men  and  women  schooled  in  the  technical 
and  business  disciplines  which  we  need  in 
very  great  numbers,  avenues  of  communica- 
tion must  be  greatly  strengthened.  Industry 
must  communicate  in  regular  and  specific 
ways  with  the  educators  who  shape  the 
courses  being  offered  on  today's  campuses, 
and  those  who  plan  tomorrow's  courses. 

Similarly,  federal  agencies  which  monitor 
the  changing,  long-term  trends  of  Indus- 
trial development  must  make  certain  that 
Information  on  the  emergence  of  new  Indus- 
tries or  the  rapid  growth  of  existing  Indus- 
tries Is  communicated  In  specific  terms  to 
the  education  planners. 

State  industrial  development  agencies  and 
local  universities  must  also  be  In  constant 
contact.  If  the  university  structure  Is  to 
have  the  guidance  it  requires  to  support  the 
state's  attempts  to  attract  new  industries. 
Universities  across  the  nation,  hopefully,  will 
seek  to  strengthen  their  competencies  In  the 
disciplines  needed  by  those  Industries  which 
the  states  are  seeking. 

The  kinds  of  Industries  which  locate  in  a 
given  area  are  determined  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  the  nature  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions In  that  area.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  the  role  played  by  MIT  In  attracting 
the  electronics  Industry  to  New  England. 

COMMUNICATION    THROUGH   CO-OPERATIVK 
EDUCATION 

Effective  communication  and  competent 
long-range  planning  will  accomplish  much 
In  meeting  the  future  needs  of  Industry. 
Regarding  the  immediate  needs  of  our  com- 
panies, and  the  communication  between  in- 
dustry and  education,  I  suggest  that  a  very 
good  beginning  has  been  made  through  pro- 
grams such  as  co-operative  education. 

These  programs  bring  together  the  com- 
pany and  the  college  on  the  most  elementary 
terms:  the  college  Is  teaching,  and  the  com- 
pany Is  hiring.  Viewed  as  a  communications 
device  alone,  co-operative  education  accom- 
plishes a  great  deal.  Industry  Indicates,  by 
the  act  of  hiring  students,  those  disciplines 
which  it  needs  .  .  .  now.  By  Its  choice  of 
students,  the  company  Indicates  quite  clear- 
ly those  schools  which  It  feels  are  doing  the 
best  Job  of  preparing  young  people  to  enter 
the  world  of  commerce  and  Industry. 

Students  returning  to  their  campuses  aft- 
er having  spent  several  months  in  an  Indus- 
trial environment  provide  the  university 
with  a  clear  channel  of  communication 
regarding  the  relevance  of  their  courses. 

ADOrnONAL  BENEFITS  OF  CO-OP  PROGRAMS 

We  know  through  our  experiences  at  Bur- 
roughs that  co-operative  education  provides 


benefits  beyond  basic  communication.  Co- 
operative education,  for  instance,  answers 
many  questions  a  student  may  have  about 
the  relevancy  of  his  education.  By  spending 
a  significant  part  of  his  time  in  a  work  en- 
vironment, the  usefulness  of  his  structured 
classwork  is  made  apparent. 

The  student  also  has  an  opportunity  to  de- 
termine relatively  early  In  his  formal  edu- 
cation if  the  career  choice  be  has  made  is 
right  for  him.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
co-operative  education  reinforces  those  career 
decisions  which  already  have  been  made. 
However,  we  have  all  seen  a  few  youngsters 
who  learned  that  their  preliminary  choice 
was  a  wrong  choice  for  them.  They  learned 
this  early  enough  to  make  Important  changes 
in  their  educational  planning,  to  shift  gears 
and  move  toward  a  different  career. 

The  financial  benefits  of  co-operative  edu- 
cation to  the  student  are  significant.  He  has 
an  opportunity  to  defray  the  costs  of  his 
education  through  wages  earned  while  at 
work  In  Industry.  This  permits  many  stu- 
dents to  finish  their  degree  studies,  sup- 
ported by  their  own  earned  Income,  requiring 
no  grant  approval  or  loan  repayment. 

The  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  benefit 
from  the  continuing  contact  with  the  world 
of  industry  afforded  by  co-operative  educa- 
tion, and  the  renewed  Interest  of  their  stu- 
dents In  the  educational  process.  While  the 
financial  benefit  to  the  college  implied  by 
greater  student  Interest  is  impossible  to 
measure,  no  educator  would  question  the 
value  to  a  university  of  strong  student  in- 
terest. 

EXPERIENCE    AT    BURROUGHS 

As  for  Industry's  gain  from  the  develop- 
ment of  an  active  co-op  program,  I  can  cite 
our  own  experience  at  Burroughs,  based  on 
many  years  of  participation.  Our  first  co-op 
student  came  aboard  more  than  20  years  ago. 
Today,  many  managers  .  .  .  extending  up  to 
senior  management . . .  are  products  of  co-op 
programs. 

HOW  PROGRAM  IS  CONDUCTED 

Our  recruitment  of  co-op  students  paral- 
lels our  regular  recruiting  efforts.  Al".  of  our 
operating  groups  have  responsibility  to  fill 
their  employment  needs,  and  the  offices 
which  discharge  that  responsibility  are 
charged  equally  with  recruiting  for  co-op 
posts. 

About  one-third  of  the  co-ops  whom  we 
hire  come  into  the  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing areas;  about  one-third  are  pre- 
paring for  careers  in  accounting  and  finance, 
and  the  remaining  one-third  work  In  mar- 
keting areas,  thus  co-op  students  are  active 
In  all  of  the  major  areas  of  oxir  business. 
They  come  to  us  from  more  than  50  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  across  the  United 
States. 

In  all,  more  than  200  students  are  regular 
participants  in  the  Burroughs  program  and 
they  earn  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year  In 
salaries  alone.  The  Important  word  hero  Is 
"earn",  and  managers  have  made  a  point 
of  letting  us  know  that  they  regard  these 
bright  young  people  with  great  favor. 

EXCELLENT  IMPRESSION   MADE  BY   STUDENTS 

The  students  have  made  an  excellent  im- 
pression upon  our  managers,  and  we  would 
very  much  welcome  the  extension  of  co-op- 
erative education  to  many  more  campuses 
across  the  country.  We  would  urge  college 
counsellors  to  encourage  outstanding  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  those  programs. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  many  of  our  stu- 
dents subsequently  Join  Burroughs  as  reg- 
ular, full-time  employees  upon  completion 
of  their  undergraduate  work.  Many  of  those 
who  Join  our  company  make  good  use  of  oxir 
tuition  aid  program  to  go  on  to  earn  their 
master's  degrees,  and  as  opportunities  and 
needs  arise,  we  encourage  their  continuing 
interest  in  education. 


RECOMMENDATION    TO    OTHER    COMPANIES 

Other  speakers  on  today's  program  are 
presenting  detailed  reports  on  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  co-operative  education,  so  I  will 
say  only  that  at  Burroughs,  we  have  match- 
ed our  co-op  program  to  our  company's 
manpower  and  recruiting  needs,  and  after 
many  years  of  experience,  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  excellent  results  we  have  obtained. 

To  the  business  and  industrial  community 
represented  in  this  audience,  I  can  recom- 
mend with  very  great  enthusiasm  that  you 
look  with  deep  interest  toward  co-operative 
education  as  a  very  real  vehicle  by  which 
many  of  your  recruiting  needs  might  be 
satisfied.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  be  mak- 
ing a  positive  and  important  contribution 
to  the  encouragement  of  youth,  and  the 
future  development  of  our  universities. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Remarks  of  John  L.  Chase,  Chief  TRAiNDja 
AND  Program  Development  Branch,  Divi- 
sion OF  Training  and  Facilities,  U.S.  Or- 
ncE    OP    Education    at    the    Employers' 
Institute  in  Detroit  on  May  2.  1974 
Dr.  Peter  Mulrhead,  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  Higher  Education, 
requested  me  to  express  his  deep  regret  that 
he  could  not  address  you  today  because  he  is 
required  to  appear  and  testify  this  morning 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dr.  Mulrhead  asked  me  to  speak  In  his 
place  and  present  to  you  the  policy  position 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  m  regard  to 
cooperative  education  because  the  direction 
of  the  program  of  grants  for  cooperative  edu- 
cation Is  a  responsibility  that  I  have  In  the 
Office  of  Education. 

I  think  that  Detroit  Is  the  place  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  Charles  Kettering  is 
the  originating  genius  responsible  finally  for 
the  present  federal  legislative  policies  that 
call  for  support  of  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  cooperative  education  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

Kettermg  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  speed  of  change  Imposes  a  con- 
tinuous strain  on  education.  A  real  problem 
faces  education  to  train  not  for  the  needs  of 
last  year,  nor  even  for  this  year,  but  for  the 
needs  of  the  future  of  which  we  may  not 
even  dream  today. 

Kettering  used  to  say  to  his  associates  that 
forty  years  of  work  on  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  laboratory  had  taught  him  one 
thing:  Most  things  don't  work! 

I  regret  to  say  that  many  recommended 
policies  for  the  Improvement  of  higher  edu- 
cation do  not  work. 

But  Kettering  was  a  close  friend  of  Dean 
Herman  Schneider  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, who  invented  cooperative  education 
in  1906,  and  Kettering  watched  and  partic- 
ipated In  the  whole  original  development  of 
cooperative  education. 

Kettering's  view  was  that  the  complexity 
of  social  structures  and  behavior  in  our  so- 
ciety is  so  great  that  It  is  quite  unlikely  that 
anyone  can,  by  a  purely  Intellectual  effort, 
blue-print  a  successful  solution  for  the  prob- 
lems of  education. 

Kettering  devoted  his  life  to  looking  for 
successful  working  models — and  he  was  al- 
ways greatly  Impressed  by  those  physical  or 
social  arrangements  that  did  work. 

So  Kettering  noticed  that  the  plan  of  a 
student  alternating  periods  in  college  with 
periods  in  industry  or  busine63  did  improve 
the  educational  programs  of  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  He  saw  this  was  true  vears 
before  careful  scholarly  research  revealed 
that  the  mixture  of  educationally  related 
Job  experience  and  education  provides  a 
much  more  adequate  education. 

The  observation  of  human  behavior  was 
all  important.  The  test  was:  Did  it  work? 
Were  the  various  demands  of  individuals 
satisfied?  By  Inspection  of  what  happened 
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to  students,  he  concluded  that  cooperative 
education  lapwelds  theory  from  the  class- 
room with  practice  on  the  job.  Cooperative 
education  creates  a  weld  that  is  much 
stronger  than  the  buttweldlng  of  a  college 
degree  followed  by  employment,  the  two 
touching  at  only  one  line  of  contact. 

For  five  years  now  the  Office  of  Education 
has  been  administering  a  small  program  of 
grants  in  support  of  cooperative  education. 
We  have  observed  the  various  successful 
working  operations  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion— and  we  have  learned  a  lot  about  It. 

We  have  learned  that  cooperative  educa- 
tion Is  ba=ed  on  the  principle  that  well-edu- 
cated, mature  Individuals  will  develop  more 
effectively  through  an  educational  pattern 
which,  at  periodic  Intervals,  places  them  In  a 
world  beyond  the  campus.  Through  these 
controlled  and  structured  experiences,  which 
are  most  often  paid  positions  In  business  and 
industry,  and  the  public  employer  sector,  the 
students  bring  an  enrichment  to  the  class- 
room and  the  employer  which  enhances  their 
total  development. 

We  have  learned  that,  for  students,  the 
alteration  of  work  and  study  provides  a  ca- 
reer education  that  enhances  personal 
growth  and  development,  lends  relevance  to 
curriculum,  and  teaches  skills  In  human  re- 
lations through  experiences  in  the  adi'lt 
world.  It  makes  higher  education  financially 
possible  for  many  students  because  of  their 
earnings  on  Job  assignments  in  their  coop- 
erative education  work  periods. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Dr.  Peter  Muir- 
head  recently  said  that  "Cooperative  educa- 
tion may  become  the  major  breakthrough  of 
the  1970's  for  students,  for  faculty  involve- 
ment, for  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  for  employers." 

The  Federal  government  has  Inaugurated 
and  established  a  program  for  furthering  the 
national  expansion  of  cooperative  education. 
The  Higher  Education  Act  provides  for  an 
expenditure  of  $10,750,000  this  year  and  next 
year  in  support  of  cooperative  education. 

Requests  for  grants  to  establish  or  expand 
cooperative  education  have  come  from  hun- 
dreds of  community  colleges,  colleges  and 
universities — both  public  and  private — from 
all  of  the  fifty  states. 

The  expansion  of  cooperative  education, 
with  the  support  of  the  Federal  government, 
is  regarded  by  many  educational  leaders  as 
the  single  most  important  development  in 
higher  education  today.  In  June.  1972,  there 
were  350  institutions  of  higher  education 
offering  cooperative  education  opportunities 
for  students.  In  June,  1973,  there  were  566 
colleges,  universities,  and  community  colleges 
offering  programs  of  cooperative  education 
in  a  wide  diversity  of  curricula.  Currently, 
in  May,  1974,  there  are  more  800  institutions 
of  higher  educating  offering  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs  serving  over  180,000  stu- 
dents. 

This  Is  ten  times  the  number  of  students 
in  these  programs  fifteen  years  ago.  Given 
continuing  Congressional  funding  of  the  co- 
operative education  legislation,  there  is  a 
prospect  that  500.000  students  will  be  in  co- 
operative education  programs  by   1980. 

It  is  this  growth  in  cooperative  education 
that  has  led  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to 
give  support  to  the  National  Commission's 
effort  to  organize  a  series  of  Regional  Em- 
ployer Institutes.  This  Detroit  Institute  to- 
day begins  the  process  of  Informing  em- 
ployers about  the  increasing  availability  of 
students  In  cooperative  education  programs. 
For  it  is  essential  to  say  that  the  further 
expansion  of  cooperative  education — its  pro- 
jected growth — is  dependent  upon  increas- 
ing employer  knowledge  about  the  cost-ben- 
efit experience  that  employers  have  had  in 
hiring  cooperative  education  students. 

The  Office  of  Education  realizes  that  ade- 
quate data  on  cost-benefit  employer  experi- 
ence would  have  Important  usefulness  to  ed- 
ucators as  a  tool  to  enable  them  to  provide 
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Ten  years  ago  there  were  no  black  colleges 
offering  cooperative  education  programs. 
Now  there  are  more  than  fifty.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  black  Institutions  of 
higher  education  haie  been  currently  ap- 
plymg  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for 
grants  to  establish  ard  expand  programs  of 
cooperative  education. 

Ten  years  ago  theie  was  only  one  com- 
munity college  offering  its  students  the  op- 
portunity of  a  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram. As  a  consequei  ce  of  Congress  estab- 
lishing a  national  put  lie  policy  to  favor  and 
assist  the  expansion  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion, there  are  now  se  'eral  hundred  commu- 
nity and  junior  colleges  that  have  started 
cooperative  education  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  now  20  community  colleges  la 
Michigan,  43  community  colleges  m  Califor- 
nia, and  nine  commu  ilty  colleges  In  Wash- 
ington that  have  pn  igrams  of  cooperative 
education. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  19  state  institu- 
tions of  higher  educai  ion  that  had  coopera- 
tive education  progra  ns,  almost  entirely  In 
the  fields  of  engineeilng  and  science.  Now 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred.  These 
additional  institution  i  of  higher  education 
have  received  grants  \  rom  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  that  encouraged  them  and  en- 
abled them  to  undeitake  to  establish  co- 
operative education.  Ii  i  the  fall  of  1973,  there 
were  640  Institutions  of  higher  education 
that  requested  OE  lupport  for  co-oping 
programs. 

It  would  seem  likelj  that  with  continuing 
adequate  Federal  support  for  this  educa- 
tional program,  that  within  five  years  there 
will  be  at  least  1,000  Institutions  of  higher 
education  offering  cooperative  education 
programs. 

It  is  of  use  to  state  candidly  that  achiev- 
ing change  In  higher  education  is  fraught 
with  difficulty.  It  requires  tenacity.  It  re- 
quires a  strategy  of  leinforctog  success.  It 
requires  that  the  edu  :atIonal  Innovation  is 
seen  to  have  advantai  ;es  from  many  differ- 
ent viewpoints — and  that  this  becomes  ob- 
vious to  many  by  lns]»ectlon  of  the  process 
and  the  consequences  for  the  students  and 
society. 

Plato  said,  "What  is  honored  in  a  country 
Is  cultivated  there."  European  travelers  to 
America  in  the  early  li  th  century  gave  many 
accounts  of  how  In  An  erica  "All  honest  call- 
ings are  honorable,"  as  ToquevIUe  reported. 
The  respect  for  hard  work  was  widespread, 
and  the  American  deflaltion  of  a  gentleman 
was  to  be  found  in  hi  s  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  do  you  do'i "  and  not  to  the  ques- 
tion of  "Who  are  you?' 

America  was  built  Taj  &  people  In  a  hurry. 
They  buUt  it  using  a  work  ethic.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  Infiuencn  of  such  a  system  of 
values  creates  a  hlghl; '  productive  economy. 

Town  and  country  have  competed  with 
each  other  in  Industrli  »us  pursuits,  machines 
Invented,  new  lines  of  communication  estab- 
lished, the  frontiers  re  ached  and  passed.  The 
universal  and  sincere  faith  that  Americans 
have  had  In  the  pow«  r  of  education  Is  on© 
of  the  most  remarkable  feartures  of  America. 
A  great  part  of  our  strength  has  been  that 
the  effort  made  in  Anerlca  to  spread  use- 
ful education  Is  truly  i  rodlgious. 

Historically,  work  lias  held  a  position  of 
honor  in  America.  We  take  this  for  granted, 
but  European  travelers  to  America  in  the 
19th  century  did  not.  They  were  astonished 
at  what  they  saw.  Wor  £  was  honored  and  the 
educated  man  was  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion. Historically,  liberal  arts  education  has 
been  thought  of  as  a  p  ractlcal  and  useful  ed- 
ucation— which  Is  an  error.  Work  has  not 
been  part  of  our  com  sept  of  the  process  of 
education.  Therefore,  %he  meaning  of  a  work 
and  study  program  Is  Inot  easily  seen  by  us. 

Aristotle  said,  "The  most  difficult  problem 
In  the  philosophy  of  education  Is  the  rela- 
tionship between  theory  and  practice." 
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I  think  it  Is  forglveable  that  we  all  stumble 
In  thinking  about  this  matter.  So,  I  find  it 
iiseful  to  quote  two  Individuals,  Ralph  Tyler 
and  Sam  Gould,  who  have  given  a  lot  of 
thought  to  this  problem.  They  say  It  very 
weU. 

First,  Sam  Gould,  the  former  Chancellor  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Study  Committee  on  Coojjeratlve 
Education,  which  was  headed  by  Dr.  Ralph 
Tyler,  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  In  say- 
ing— and  I  quote: 

"We  are  not  a  society  of  drones  or  para- 
sites or  even  ptire  asethetes.  Most  of  us  must 
work  m  order  to  live,  and  we  need  to  have 
a  healthy  regard  for  the  characteristics  of 
work.  We  need  to  be  aware  not  only  of  its 
boredom  but  of  Its  exhilaration.  We  need  to 
Bee  It  In  the  perspective  of  a  highly  Indus- 
trialized society  deeply  Involved  In  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods.  In  such  a 
perspective.  It  Is  a  valid  part  of  everyone's 
education  slnc^  It  Is  Inescapable.  If  we  must 
perforce  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
mortal  time  and  our  physical  and  mental  en- 
ergies to  it,  then  work  Is  deserving  of  our 
careful  analysis  and  consideration.  Linked  to 
the  total  on-going  educational  process  and 
made  a  part  of  such  a  process,  it  can  and 
should  be  a  positive  force  In  htiman  and  ed- 
ucative development. 

"It  Is  when  one  considers  the  philosophical 
roots  of  the  cooperative  system  of  education 
that  the  whole  process  takes  on  deeper  signif- 
icance. It  Is  an  added  dlmenson  to  learning 
tied  closely  to  life  Itself  and  therefore  matur- 
ing and  enriching.  And  the  Importance  of 
making  it  i>art  of  the  educational  process  is 
that  there  Is  less  danger  of  its  real  signifi- 
cance being  lost  to  the  student.  The  very  pat- 
tern Itself  reduces  spoon-feeding  and  cod- 
dling to  a  minimum,  and  encourages  the  self- 
reliance  and  responsible  qualities  of  the 
student." 

Sam  Gould  made  this  statement  in  1960 
after  he  had  spent  two  years  looking  at  re- 
search measurements  on  the  performance  of 
5,300  students  in  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams in  all  phases  of  their  lives  and  careers 

There  are  other  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Study  Committee  on  Cooperative  Education 
15  years  ago  that  are  better  appreciated  now. 
For  example.  Dr.  Ralph  Tyler  reported  that 
the  Research  Study  on  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion found: 

"For  most  married  women,  the  work  ex- 
perience In  cooperative  education  Is  greatly 
valued  because  through  It  they  develop  Ini- 
tial skills  m  an  occupational  area,  and  have 
greater  confidence  that  they  can  return  to 
productive  employment  after  their  children 
no  longer  need  a  great  deal  of  their  atten- 
tion." 

It  Is  also  true  that  the  Office  of  Education, 
after  observing  the  manner  in  which  coop- 
erative education  programs  serve  students, 
has  found  a  lot  of  supporting  evidence  for  an 
Important  conclusion  of  the  Study  of  Co- 
operative Education — and  I  quote; 

"Cooperative  education  gives  a  student  an 
education  qualitatively  superior  In  some  re- 
spects to  a  conventional  college  education. 
Cooperative  education  students,  through 
their  educationally  related  job  experience, 
become  more  mature;  and  their  records  In 
graduate  school  and  In  employnt»ent  show 
that  cooperative  education  Is  a  first-rate  col- 
lege education." 

Plato  was  right  when  he  wrote,  "What  Is 
honored  In  a  country  Is  cultivated  there."  We 
have  honored  hard  work  in  America.  For 
many  reasons  now,  we  need  to  cultivate  a 
relationship  between  work  and  education. 
Years  ago,  when  America  was  a  rural  society, 
the  mixture  of  work  and  study  on  a  farm  was 
the  lot  of  almost  everybody.  But  we  now  live 
In  a  society  which  has.  Increasingly,  cut 
youth  off  from  the  adult  world  of  work  and 
thrown    them    Into    a    leisure    filled    with 


bobbles  and  activities  and  classroom  studies. 
Cooperative  education  is  a  social  Invention 
to  make  education  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
students  In  an  age  of  Industrialization  and 
urbanization. 

We  need  to  cultivate  a  relationship  be- 
tween education  and  experience.  We  need  co- 
operative education  because  It  Is  the  finest 
kind  of  career  education.  All  of  us — business, 
industry,  government,  educators — need  to 
work  together  to  construct  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic arrangement  that  creates  a  series  of 
working  connections  between  jobs  and  edu- 
cation. Cooperative  education  Is  a  feedback 
process  that  cultivates  an  attitude  ^onorlng 
work  and  experience. 

Kettering  used  to  say,  "The  trouble  with 
educators  Is  that  they  tend  to  wa£h  out  ex- 
perience." Now,  leading  educators  are  taking 
a  fresh  look  at  the  problems  of  higher  educa- 
tion. They  are  recommending  the  Inclusion 
of  educationally  related  work  experience  In 
progran^is  for  their  students.  The  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  is  presently  engaged  in  making 
federal  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  enable  them  to  make  educationally 
related  work  experience  a  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's educational  program.  Congress  has 
wisely  set  In  motion  this  expansion  of  co- 
operative education.  Now,  there  Is  need  for 
business  and  industry  to  set  In  motion  an  ex- 
pansion of  job  opportunities  for  students  in 
cooperative  education  programs.  To  all  em- 
ployers, may  I  say,  the  ball  Ls  now  In  your 
court,  gentlemen! 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  bt  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  M.  Mon- 

TOYA    AT    THE    EMPLOYERS'    iNSliTUTE    HELD 

IN  Albuquerque  on  May  17 

The  world  Is  full  of  nostalgia  these  days. 
We  love  to  remember  the  things  of  the  past 
which  delighted  us,  and  comforted  us,  and 
sustained  us.  Remember  home-made  ice 
cream?  Remember  Saturday  night  baseball? 
Remember  popcorn  in  the  bleachers? 

Remember  Babe  Ruth — pointing  at  the 
bleachers  with  the  tip  of  his  bat  to  tell  the 
fans  this  time  he  wais  going  to  hit  a  home 
run?  And  when  he  did,  the  crowd  went  wild. 
They  loved  him  for  what  he  stood  for — the 
confidence,  the  ability,  the  pride — and  the 
success! 

We  have  always  loved  that  confidence,  and 
maybe  that  Is  why  we  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish so  much  In  our  brief  history  as  a 
nation.  We  have  been  confident,  we  have 
had  ability,  we  have  felt  proud — and  many 
times  we  have  succeeded ! 

Of  course,  there  were  times  when  the  team 
or  the  player  we  loved — even  Babe  Ruth — 
struck  out.  There  were  hard  times  and 
agonies,  too,  even  In  the  "good  old  days"  we 
remember  as  being  so  simple. 

Success — or  failure?  What  have  we  been 
as  a  nation?  What  are  we  now? 

In  1974,  It  Is  tempting  to  make  a  quick 
negative  reply  to  that  kind  of  question,  and  a 
lot  of  people  do.  We  hear  a  lot  about  what  we 
"can't"  do^and  we  have  had  some  bad 
moments  m  the  last  few  years.  Our  prob- 
lems seem  to  overwhelm  us,  and  it  Is  easy 
to  make  a  superficial  analysis  which  says 
"No  Way!" 

But  today  I  want  to  suggest  that  It's  time 
for  us  to  look  at  what  we  have  been,  and 
what  we  are,  and  what  we  can  be — and  to 
decide  that  all  is  not  lost,  after  all. 

I  beard  a  story  the  other  day  about  a  little 
boy  who  brought  home  a  bad  report  card  to 
his  father,  and  said  "It's  not  me.  Dad,  It's 
the  system  that  failed!" 

Well,  that's  one  explanation.  And  we  may 
laugh — but  a  lot  of  adults  are  saying  the 
same  kind  of  thing. 

I'm  going  to  try  to  tell  you  why  I  don't 
agree  with  that  kind  of  excuse  and  why  I 
think  It's  safe  to  say  that  the  system  is  not 
faUing. 


IX  there  Is  anything  which  (Ustlngulshes 
us,  as  Americans,  from  other  peoples.  It  Is 
that  we  have  always  believed  that  problems 
were  things  which  cried  out  for  answers — 
and  that  v/e  could  find  those  answers. 

From  the  beginning  we  have  believed  In 
our  ability  to  form  a  proper  government,  to 
build  strong  Institutions,  to  succeed  where 
others  failed,  and  to  create  a  better  world  for 
our  children. 

Robert  Kennedy  used  to  say  that  we  should 
dream  of  what  had  never  been — and  say 
"Why  not?"  He  was  only  putting  Into  words 
for  us  the  feeling  we  have  always  had  about 
ourselves  and  about  one  another.  We  are  a 
great  people  for  saying  "Why  not?" — and  It's  ' 
time  we  got  back  to  saying  It  more  often. 

With  that  attitude,  we  have  done  many 
things  which  seemed  like  miracles — two 
hundred  years  of  miracles,  miracles  often 
performed  In  the  face  of  a  world  opinion 
which  assured  tis  that  It  couldn't  be  done. 

When  something  needed  changing,  there 
has  always  been  an  American  government  to 
do  the  things  we  could  not  do  alone :  educate 
our  children,  build  our  roads,  deliver  our 
mall,  provide  for  our  elderly,  lick  a  depres- 
sion. 

Yet  we  have  retained  the  freedom  to 
choose  our  tools  of  progress:  when  private 
enterprise  could  do  a  job  better  than  govern- 
ment we  have  supported  that  effort,  both  as 
consumers  and  as  producers.  When  Individ- 
uals could  Increase  their  own  abilities  and 
their  ovra  knowledge  through  their  own  ef- 
fort we  have  been  proud  of  them  as  "self- 
made"  men  and  women — and  we  think  of 
them  as  being  "typical"  of  our  nation. 

Our  great  genius  has  been  In  being  able  to 
balance  these  two  ways  of  doing  things,  with- 
out ever  losing  our  confidence  in  the  systems 
and  the  Institutions  we  built. 

It  Is  through  the  proper  balance  of  two 
human  concepts  that  we  have  succeeded  as 
a  people,  I  think.  Those  concepts  are  basic 
to  all  human  societies,  but  are  usually  op- 
posed to  one  another:  the  concept  of  law 
and  the  concept  of  freedom.  One  controls 
our  action,  the  other  makes  It  limitless. 

Our  genius  has  been  In  creating  a  system 
of  law — a  government — which  we  ourselves 
could  change,  so  that  when  we  needed  to 
work  together  to  achieve  a  goal  we  could 
choose  to  do  that,  through  government.  At 
the  same  time  we  had  a  written  Constitu- 
tion which  protected  us  from  the  restric- 
tions of  too  much  government.  We  could  de- 
peiid  upon  ovu*  Constitutional  protections 
to  preserve  our  freedom  to  act  as  private 
individuals. 

With  this  very  unique  kind  of  balance  we 
developed  a  successful  and  creative  society 
which  led  the  world  in  development  and 
challenge. 

It  still  does. 

When  the  world  thinks  of  the  great 
achievements  of  this  century,  they  think 
first  of  American  achievements:  nuclear 
power,  putting  a  man  on  the  moon,  control- 
ling polio,  putting  communications  satel- 
lites into  the  sky,  creating  a  "green  revolu- 
tion" In  agriculture. 

All  of  those  miracles — and  the  thotisands 
of  others  which  have  happened  in  our  two 
hundred  years  of  development  as  a  nation — 
happened  through  the  cooperation  of  many 
Institutions  In  our  society — working  to- 
gether for  change  and  for  progress.  Our 
business  community,  our  banks,  our  uni- 
versities, our  farms,  our  media — and  our 
government  have  a  record  of  successfully 
sharing  the  responsibility  and  the  effort  for 
change  when  It  Is  needed. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  change  has  al- 
ways been  easy,  or  that  every  new  develop- 
ment has  come  effortlessly  or  without  a 
quarrel.  We  have  had  to  irorfc  at  coopera- 
tion, and  we  have  had  to  convince  one  an- 
other that  something  was  worth  doing  befoi* 
we  could  go  ahead  to  get  it  done. 
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But  our  track  record  Is  pretty  fair — and 
when  we  tipped  our  bat  at  the  bleachers  to 
Indicate  our  goal  and  our  Intention  of 
reaching  that  goal  successfully — more  often 
than  not  we  have  hit  a  home  run. 

You  may  think  this  Is  a  strange  time  for 
an  elected  oflBclal  to  be  speaking  to  you 
about  our  great  success  as  a  nation.  It  has 
♦  become  very  popular  to  question  all  of  our 
Institutions,  and  to  "put  down"  those  which 
are  most  visible.  We  live  In  a  climate  of  dis- 
appointment and  disillusionment.  Our  chil- 
dren question  the  value  of  every  one  of  the 
institutions  we  have  built  with  such  effort— 
our  schools,  our  universities,  our  govern- 
ment at  every  level,  our  political  parties,  our 
churches,  our  courts,  and  our  business  en- 
terprises of  every  kind. 

Doctor,  farmer,  banker,  student,  professor. 
Senator,  manufacturer,  lawyer — none  of  us 
has  quite  escaped,  in  recent  years,  the  scorn 
or  anger  of  a  public  which  no  longer  seems 
to  believe  In  us — or  In  Itself  as  a  problem 
solver. 

What  has  gone  wrong?  None  of  us  really 
know,  and  I  am  certainly  no  wiser  than  any 
other  American  when  It  comes  to  explain- 
ing what  has  happened  to  weaken  us  as  a 
nation.  I  have  heard  many  reasons  given  for 
our  current  malaise: 

The  war — but  we  have  had  wars  before, 
and  more  painful  ones. 

Economic  problems — but  we  have  had 
those  before,  and  only  40  years  ago  a  terrible 
depression. 

Rebelling  youth — but  we  have  always  had 
young  people  who  rebelled— In  fact  we  are  a 
nation  which  was  created  by  young  men  In 
revolt  against  the  establishment  or  an  au- 
thoritarian King  and  a  harsh  government. 

Permissiveness?- but  we  have  always  been 
a  nation  which  permitted  great  personal 
freedom  to  ourselves  and  to  one  another.  The 
strength  of  this  nation  has  depended,  at  least 
partly,  on  the  openness  and  lack  of  con- 
formity In  our  society. 

No — I  am  going  to  suggest  something 
else — as  an  explanation.  First,  I  am  going  to 
suggest  that  the  things  we  view  today  as 
falling  Institutions  are  not  falling  at  all.  I 
think  that  It  may  be  simply  that  we  are  over- 
reacting to  temporary  setbacks  and  to  fuc- 
cesses  which  are  simply  not  as  great  as  we 
expected  and  planned  for  them  to  be.  We 
promised  ourselves  a  home  run — and  we 
found  we  are  only  on  first  base. 

Because  we  are  so  very  good  at  so  very 
many  things,  we  somehow  came  to  believe 
that  we  could  do  everything  well  and  im- 
mediately and  without  working  together.  We 
over-expected — and  stopped  cooperating. 

We  saw  poverty— and  we  decided  that  we 
would  change  It.  We  did  make  great  progress 
with  many  programs — but  of  course,  some 
programs  were  not  completely  successful — 
and  so  we  began  to  feel  that  all  the  programs 
were  falling  and  that  it  was  useless  to  keep 
trying. 

We  saw  Inequality  of  opportunity  and  dis- 
crimination—and we  decided  that  we  could 
change  that  with  law  and  with  government 
programs  to  help  the  disadvantaged  catch 
up.  We  have  made  remarkable  progress.  In 
Just  a  few  years  we  have  raised  the  con- 
sciousness of  blacks  and  Mexican-Americans 
and  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Indians  and  Cubans 
and  Chinese-Americans,  so  that  now  each  of 
these  minorities  Is  struggling  and  complain- 
ing and  working  toward  a  better  chance.  But 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded  In  removing  all 
the  barriers  to  success  for  these  disadvan- 
taged Americans — so  we  have  begun  to  think 
we  cannot. 

We  -saw  children  and  the  elderly  and  poor 
families  without  hospitals  and  without  doc- 
tors—and we  tried  to  build  the  hospitals 
and  provide  the  health  care.  We  did  more  in 
a  few  short  years  to  change  health  care  than 
had  ever  been  done  before  In  such  a  short 
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time — but  of  course  lie  did  not  completely 
finish  the  Job.  We  remi  ved  polio  and  measles 
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dangers — but  we  fouqd  other  needs  which 
now  seem  equally  as  difficult  and  Important. 

We  saw  Ignorance— jand  we  decided  that 
we  would  provide  edudatlon  for  all  children. 
We  have  created  a  gr«at  revolution  In  edu- 
cation, and  we  have  th  :  most  successful  edu- 
cation system  In  the  world — but  there  are 
still  unsolved  problems 

We  began  to  say  "1;  can't  be  done."  In- 
stead of  "why  not?" 

All  of  the  things  I  am  saying  are  gen- 
eralizations, of  course  Not  every  American 
is  disillusioned  about  svery  part  of  our  soc- 
iety. Businessmen,  fo  ■  instance,  feel  sure 
that  the  business  comi  lunity  Is  on  the  right 
track — but  that  other  parts  of  the  system 
are  not  working  as  w(  11  as  they  should  be. 

University  professois  know  how  many 
great  advances  they  ure  making  or  could 
make  if  they  were  proi  erly  funded — but  feel 
that  the  rest  of  the  s(  dety  Is  going  astray. 

Easterners  feel  thai  the  western  states 
don't  understand  the  ;  )roblems  of  the  great 
cities — and  westerners  J:now  that  the  eastern 
elite  are  ruining  the  cfcuntry.  Young  people 
don't  trust  anyone  ove; '  thirty — and  old  peo- 
ple complain  that  "kid  s  didn't  act  that  way 
when  I  was  young." 

So  that  Is  my  secon  1  explanation  for  our 
unhapplness  with  ourselves — we  have 
stopped  cooperating  w  ith  one  another  and 
stopped  believing  in  one  another.  We  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  te  divided  into  many 
parts — and  we  are  so  b  usy  worrying  that  we 
often  don't  find  time  to  work. 

You  all  know  about  jOresham's  Law — that 
bad  money  drives  oui  good.  Well,  there's 
another  law  which  political  men  and  women 
understand  well— that  s  that  bad  talk  drives 
out  good.  In  the  lasl  few  years  we  have 
listened  to  a  lot  of  lad  talk — and  it  has 
served  to  make  us  doul:jt  ourselves,  doubt  our 
own  abilities  and  atcompllshments,  and 
divide  us  Into  quarrellig  factions. 

But  the  system  isn  t  falling — I  can  as- 
sure you.  the  system  li  working!  In  fact,  if 
one  looks,  one  finds  th  it  in  America  in  1974. 
all  systems  are  "GO,"  a  s  the  astronauts  said. 

Nowhere  Is  that  fact  more  evident  than  In 
the  cooperative  educatl  >n  systems  which  this 
group  Is  gathered  to  dl  scuss.  Here  Is  a  place 
where  three  Institutloi  is — government,  edu- 
cation, and  business — ]  lave  come  together  to 
solve  a  problem. 

The  problem,  of  coi  rse.  was  how  to  get 
more  education  into  yo  mg  people  and  at  the 
same  time  how  to  get  1  etter  educated  young 
people  into  the  working  world. 

It  Isn't  a  new  probK  m — men  have  always 
struggled  to  find  a  way  to  train  young  people 
to  take  over  jobs.  That'  i  what  the  apprentice 
system  was  about,  in  t!  e  middle  ages.  That's 
what  the  craft  shops  ol  Europe  were  about — 
and  the  stable  of  art  Ists  who  worked  for 
Titian  or  da  Vinci  or  Ml  jhelangelo  were  doing 
"on  the  Job  tralnlnij"—  a  kind  of  renaissance 
vocational  education,  11  you  will. 

After  the  industrial  revolution  changed 
our  world  in  the  last  ci  ntury,  it  began  to  be 
clear  that  a  barrier  bstween  the  academic 
world  and  the  work  wo]  Id  was  separating  the 
young  from  the  old,  a  ad  the  student  from 
the  worker.  When  the  CJniversity  of  Cincin- 
nati began  the  first  ( ooperative  education 
program  In  1906,  the  id  »a  of  combining  work 
and  study  to  enrich  bo  ;h  experiences,  it  was 
recognized  by  studentj  who  participated  as 
a  plan  of  great  value.  Slowly  the  academic 
world  and  the  busln  iss  world  were  won 
over — as  colleges  beg  an  to  realize  that 
students  who  worked  w  ere  better  students  as 
a  result — and  buslnea  ses  began  to  realize 
that  better  educated  snd  more  experienced 
workers  would  result  fi  om  an  Investment  In 
this  new  kind  of  work -a  tudy  program. 

The  addition  of  ths  third  Ingredient — 
government    support—  ;ame    in    the    1960's, 


and  the  passage  of 
Act.    Title    IV.    The 


Cooperative  Education, 
the   Higher   Education 

urgent  need  for  this  klrid  of  education,  com 
blned  with  the  cooperaiion  between  govern 
ment,  business  and  the 
leges,  caused  a  suddei. 
grams.  Now  there  are  mare  than  800  Institu- 
tions Involved — and  aln  ost  200,000  students. 

It  worked.  The  "systei  a"  worked  to  develop 
it.  It  Is  going  to  keep  on 

I    know    that    In    this    conference    many 
speakers  will   be  extolflng  the  remarkable 
virtues  of  this  kind  of 
vldlng    the    details    of 
past  and  promise  in  the  future 

In   Washington   hear  ngs    are    being   held 
this  week  where  much  <  f  the  same  Informa 


tlon  will  be  heard — and 
hearings  will  result  In 
longer  grant  period,  and 
guidelines.  The  success 


universities  and  col- 
expanslon   of  pro- 


education,  and  pro- 
performance    in    the 


I  am  sure  that  those 

Increased  support,  a 

some  changes  in  the 

of  the  programs  Is 


which    are    all 
a  falling  system, 


That  kind  of  ex- 
|»slve,  and  difficult — 

down  old  discriml- 
cpportunlty. 

lay  is  preventing  a 
sward  better  educa- 


such  that  even  Administration  hardliners 
are  finding  it  difficult  tq  say  no  to  this  grant 
program. 

The  real  point  I  want  to  make  about  co 
operative  education  todi  ly  is  that  it  is  one  of 
the    many    success    stories 
around  us — a  sign  not  |of 
but  a  working  one. 

Our  universities  facej  economic  problems 
today  which  are  going  <  o  be  very  difficult  to 
overcome.  With  tuition  costs  rising,  so  that 
average  costs  are  $4000  and  $5000  a  year  in 
private  fovu*  year  colleges,  students  are  In 
trouble  too — and  so  a»e  parents.  Inflation 
eats  away  at  our  progress,  and  nowhere  with 
more  tragedy  than  in  bur  educational  sys- 
tem. J 

Yet  more  than  half  of  all  American 
youngsters  go  on  to  college  today,  and  more 
want  to  go.  In  1960  there  were  only  3.8  mil- 
lion students  enrolled  In  one  form  or  an- 
other of  higher  educatlpn — and  today  there 
are  more  than  9  millic 
pansion  has  been  expei 
but  it  has  begun  to  brea) 
nations  and  barriers  to 

The  problem  we  face  \ 
reversal  of  that  trend  t 
tlon  for  minorities,  for  [poor  youngsters,  for 
the  children  of  the  working  poor.  We  need 
mare  colleges,  more  community  colleges,  more 
two  year  colleges,  and  [more  great  univer- 
sities— net  less. 

Is  there  a  way  that  we  can  keep  on  working 
toward  that  goal  of  expanded  educational 
opportunity — in  spite  ©f  Inflation  and  an 
energy  shortage  and  ihe  other  problems 
which  have  become  sucn  a  part  of  our  lives 
that  we  talk  of  nothind  else? 

Is  there  a  way  In  which  businessmen  can 
make  sure  that  they  wll  get  both  educated 
and  trained  workers  In  the  future — and 
keep  them?  j 

Is  there  a  way  studonts — even  poor  stu- 
dents— can  earn  and  learn  and  stay  in  college 
In  spite  of  rising  costs?    1 

Is  there  a  way  In  which  college  and  uni- 
versity professors  can  Meep  students  In  col- 
lege, learning — and  still  help  them  to  be  a 
part  of  the  working  world  around  them? 

I  think  it  Is  obvious  ttiat  cooperative  edu- 
cation is  one  way  thatlwe  can  do  all  these 
things — and  that  we  will.  Here  In  New  Mexico 
five  of  our  colleges  and  vtnlversitles  have  good 
experience  with  the  ciioperatlve  education 
program — and  more  will  i 

In  this,  as  in  so  many 
have  to  make  it  work, 
have  to  believe  In  one  inother.  In  ourselves 
and  in  our  system.  Tha  ;  means  that  we  will 
have  to  accept  the  fac 
government  work,  that 
lems,  that  we  do  the  dfflcult  and  even 
impossible.  We  wUl  have  1 
and  dare  to  dream  thai 
things  we  want  to  chan  ge  about  our  future. 

We  will  have  to  turn  t  le  negative  attitudes 
of  the  last  few  years  afound.  A  generation 


follow. 

other  things,  we  will 

That  means  we  will 


>  that  we  can  make 
we  can  solve  prob- 
the 

to  say  "Why  not?" — 
we  can  change  the 
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gap  is  not  something  we  can't  close — and  In- 
flation is  not  something  we  can't  lick — and 
good  government  Is  not  something  we  can't 
have.  All  those  things  are  possible  to  us — 
and  I  believe  that  we  idll  have  them,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  its  still  possible  to  point 
that  bat  at  the  bleachers — and  hit  a  home 
run. 

We  are  the  system — and  that.'s  why  the  sys- 
tem can't  strike  out. 

REMARKS  OF  BRUCE  J.   PiZRCi:.   PRESIDENT  AND 

chief  exectjtive  olticer,  bank  of  new 
Mexico  at  the  Employers'  Institotx  Hkld 
ON  May  17  ot  ALBUQUEHOtrE 

The  distinguished  speakers  on  today's 
agenda  Intend  to  demonstrate  to  you  that 
cooperative  education  is  an  important  emerg- 
ing manpower  resource,  not  only  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  large  national  purpose,  but  also 
for  the  significant  opportunity  it  presents 
to  employers  in  planning  their  strategic 
hiring  policies. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  let  me  emphasize 
that  when  we  use  the  word  "manpower", 
both  in  the  title  of  today's  Conference  and 
In  the  material  which  will  be  presented,  we 
ask  not  to  be  faulted  as  "male  chauvinists", 
for  we  mean  man  and  woman  power  with 
equal  emphasis. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
cooperative  education,  let  me  give  you  a  bit 
of  a  briefing  on  its  background,  its  purposes, 
and  its  increasingly  Important  contribution 
to  a  new  partnership  between  education  and 
industry. 

Cooperative  education  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  learning  occurs  in  settings  be- 
yond the  traditional  classroom.  A  well  struc- 
tured program  In  which  students  alternate 
between  periods  of  work  and  study  provides 
students  with  work  experience  which  com- 
plements and  supplements  classroom  ex- 
perience, thereby  bringing  relevance  into  the 
curriculum,  and  enabling  students  to  de- 
velop Increased  knowledge  and  skills  In  their 
major  fields  of  interest. 

Cooperative  education  compounds  the 
mastery  of  knowledge.  Information  and  tech- 
niques with  realistic  experience  and  a  sense 
of  relationships  of  schoolwork  with  other  as- 
pects of  life.  It  Is  a  step  toward  fulfilling  the 
expectations  of  the  students'  hopes  and 
plans  which  in  and  of  Itself  is  a  mighty  mo- 
tivational force.  Cooperative  education  calls 
for  learning,  through  doing,  the  chance  to 
know  and  practice  democratic  group  living. 

Cooperative  education  also  makes  higher 
education  financially  feasible  for  many  stu- 
dents because  of  earnings  from  their  work 
assignments.  It  may  well  represent  the  best 
way  for  students  from  educationally  and 
economically  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to 
enter  and  succeed  in  college.  Cooperative 
education  can  provide  financial  help  to  the 
student  since  he  will  be  engaged  In  gainful 
employment  during  a  portion  of  his  college 
career.  He  can  actually  make  and  save  enough 
during  his  off-campus  term  to  underwrite 
his  tuition  and  other  costs  when  he  returns 
to  the  campus. 

As  employers,  you  will  be  Impressed  by  how 
much  cooperative  education  Inculcates  a 
sense  of  the  Importance  of  work  and  good 
workmanship  and  the  wise  use  of  time,  en- 
ergy, and  money.  I  believe  that  to  the  extent 
that  student  employees  have  this  awareness, 
they  automatically  set  higher  than  ordinary 
standards  for  their  own  performance. 

I  think  that  the  speakers  on  today's  pro- 
gram will  demonstrate  to  you — and  I  hope 
convince  you — that  cooperative  education, 
aside  from  Its  very  important  educative  value, 
provides  employers  with  an  effective  recruit- 
ment resource,  which  in  Income  statement 
terms,  has  a  positive  bottom-line  significance. 

As  is  indicated  on  your  program,  your 
speakers  today  will  expand  on  the  derivations 
and  the  scope  of  cooperative  education  as  an 
Important  and,  happUy.  expanding  social  in- 


vention. You  will  be  brought  up  to  date  on 
the  progress  we  are  making  here  In  our  own 
part  of  the  country  In  harnessing  this  con- 
cept of  alternating  work  and  study  in  a  way 
that  enables  all  of  us  as  employers  to  make 
our  own  contribution  to  the  growing  partner- 
ship I  spoke  of  earlier,  the  Increasing  In- 
teraction between  education  and  Industry. 
Here  In  New  Mexico,  several  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  are  involved  In  co- 
operative education.  Long  a  leader  In  the 
field,  our  own  New  Mexico  State  University 
at  Las  Cruces  has  pioneered  many  of  the  de- 
velopments that  have  led  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  values  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion. 

Remarks  of  Dean  Roy  L.  Wooldridge,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  Prestoent  for  Cooperative 
Education  at  the  Employers'  Institdte 
Held  on  May  17,  1974,  in  ALBXTQUEsquE 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
tell  you  a  little  of  what  is  happening  in 
cooperative  education.  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion because  it  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  one 
common  bond  that  we  all  have  here  today, 
and  that  Is  our  Interest  in  cooperative  educa- 
tion. I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  give  you 
some  perspective  on  what  is  happening  on 
the  national  scene  in  cooperative  education. 
Unless  you  live  with  it  on  a  day-to-day  baslB. 
you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  rather  sig- 
nificant things  that  are  happening  to  this 
form  of  education  that  began  so  many  years 
ago.  Therefore,  I  am  dividing  my  remarks 
into  three  parts.  First,  I  will  give  you  some 
background  information,  then  something 
about  the  present  status,  and  then  I  will 
try  to  take  a  look  at  the  future  and  what 
it  might  mean,  particularly  to  those  of  you 
who  are  employers. 

When  we  talk  of  cooperative  education  to- 
day, we  are  talking  about  a  system  of  educa- 
tion that  blends  some  form  of  oft-campus 
exi>erience  into  the  educational  lives  of  the 
students.  There  are  two  things  that  I  would 
look  for  to  distinguish  it  from  other  kinds 
of  part-time  placements.  One  Is  that  the  In- 
stitution regards  the  experience  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  degree  experience.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  necessarily  gives  academic 
credit  in  terms  of  semester  hours  or  credit 
hours,  although  as  you  will  see,  that  is  one 
of  the  innovations  in  cooperative  education, 
but  that  the  institution  considers  successful 
completion  of  the  off-campus  experiences  in 
Industry  or  the  public  sector  a  requirement 
for  graduation.  The  second  Ingredient  that  I 
would  look  for  is  that  the  educational  insti- 
tution assumes  the  responsibility  for  the 
work  experience  to  be  Integrated  into  the 
educational  program  of  the  student.  It  should 
be  related  or  closely  associated  to  what  the 
student  is  studying  or  the  student's  long- 
range  career  objectives  or  goals  that  the 
student  is  interested  in  achlevir.g. 

You  may  recall  that  when  cooperative  edu- 
cation began  at  the  ttim  of  the  century,  it 
was  based  on  two  observations  made  by  Her- 
man Schneider  about  the  students  in  his 
classes.  In  a  sense,  they  are  the  same  basic 
reasons  for  many  institutions  adopting  the 
cooperative  education  program  today.  Most 
students,  whether  they  are  in  an  engineering 
program,  a  liberal  arts  program,  business,  or 
whatever,  are  aiming  toward  some  futvire 
professional  career,  and  every  profession  has 
certain  factors  that  cannot  be  taught  solely 
in  the  classroom  or  laboratory.  Working  side 
by  side  with  professionals  who  are  already 
successful  in  the  field  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment In  the  student's  preparation  for  a 
career.  Secondly,  and  possibly  even  truer  to- 
day, students  mtist  earn  money  to  help  pay 
for  their  education.  They  work  evenings  and 
weekends,  part-time,  and  during  vacation 
periods.  Students  feel  compelled  to  do  this, 
but  In  most  cases,  these  Jobs  bear  little  or 
no  relationship  to  the  student's  educational 
program.  Schneider's  observations  were  that 


If  these  two  things  were  true:  if  students  In 
fact  need  to  work,  and  if  they  need  some  type 
of  experience  outside  of  the  classroom  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  careers,  then  the 
two  should  be  combined  into  an  educational 
system  whereby  paid  employment  Is  part  of 
the  system  and  the  work  experience  Is  related 
to  the  students  career  objectives  and  studies. 

It  is  easy  to  make  these  observations  but 
not  nearly  as  simple  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram. A  special  kind  of  calendar  must  be  de- 
signed which  allows  the  student  body  to  be 
split  Into  two  groups;  while  one  Is  at  work, 
the  other  Is  In  school,  and  they  change  places 
at  periodic  Intervals.  This  Insures  a  full  62 
week  coverage  of  a  regular  Job  assignment. 
This  was  the  key  that  op>ened  the  door  to 
the  Jobs  In  the  early  years  and  still  does 
today.  It  takes  a  lot  of  work  on  the  campus 
to  redesign  the  curricultim  and  to  make  a 
commitment  to  radically  change  the  calendar 
from  the  usual  nine  months  with  a  three- 
month  vacation.  The  alternative  patterns 
vary  greatly.  One  calendar  used  by  mcoiy 
community  colleges  employs  the  formula  of 
having  one  student  work  in  the  morning  and 
another  in  the  afternoon,  so  It  becomes  a 
half -day  alternation.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  pole  is  a  system  tised  by  a  university  in 
Tennessee  which  has  a  full  twelve-month 
alternation.  The  student  works  for  twelve 
months  and  then  goes  to  school  for  twelve 
months.  Amid  these  two  extremes  one  finds 
the  quarter  system,  the  plan  in  use  at  North- 
esistern,  which  is  built  aroiukd  a  thirteen- 
week  pattern.  Another  common  calendar  is 
one  based  on  a  semester  system  which  Is  de- 
signed around  a  sixteen-week  alternating 
cycle.  These  latter  two  are  the  most  popular 
types  of  calendars. 

It  is  easiest  to  describe  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  cooperative  education  by  citing 
some  figures.  In  the  first  36  years  of  coop- 
erative education's  life,  from  1906  to  1942 
when  the  U.S.  was  fully  into  World  War  II, 
we  went  from  one  institution,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  In  1906  and  Northeastern 
soon  after  In  1909,  to  30  schools,  or  a  growth 
of  30  Institutions  In  36  years.  In  1946  the  War 
had  ended,  and  with  the  veterans  coming 
back,  the  colleges  returned  to  their  normal 
patterns.  A  sixteen-year  period  followed  from 
1946  to  1962  when  40  more  institutions  were 
added  making  a  total  of  70  institutions.  In 
the  eleven  years  from  1962  to  the  present 
time,  330  Institutions  were  added  to  the  list, 
making  a  current  total  In  this  country  of 
about  400  colleges  and  universities  offering 
this  form  of  education.  At  the  moment  200 
more  institutions  are  In  the  planning  stage. 
Therefore,  the  total  number  of  Institutions 
either  offering  or  having  made  a  commitment 
to  offer  cooperative  education  Is  about  600. 

Over  the  years,  the  Federal  government  hps 
been  fairly  generous  In  making  grants  to 
cooperative  education.  This  past  ''ear.  630 
institutions  applied  for  a  total  of  $25,000,000 
of  support  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
An  appropriation  of  $10,750,000  was  made  for 
cooperative  education  which  has  been  allo- 
cated to  420  institutions,  and  of  these.  240 
institutions  were  new  to  the  field  of  coopera- 
tive education.  The  remaining  grants  were 
for  expansion  or  the  further  development  of 
existing  programs.  The  best  estimate  of  the 
National  Commission  for  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Is  that  95,000  students  are  presently 
participating  In  these  programs  In  the  U.S., 
and  we  would  guess  that  about  5,000  em- 
ployers of  all  kinds — public,  private,  large, 
and  small — are  participating  with  an  annual 
student  payroll  of  $280,000,000. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  programs  of 
cooperative  education.  In  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram like  Northeastem's.  except  for  a  few 
students  in  the  Lioeral  Arts  College,  students 
are  automatically  on  the  program  when  en- 
roUed  at  the  University.  Antioch.  Wllber- 
force,  and  the  General  Motors  Institute  also 
have  compulsory  programs.  Out  of  the  400 
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cooperative  education  schools,  there  are  only 
4  or  5  where  there  Is  this  kind  of  total  In- 
stitutional commitment.  Elective  programs 
are  by  far  the  most  popular.  At  these  Institu- 
tions, students  elect  whether  they  wish  to 
go  into  a  cooperative  or  off-campus  program 
or  to  remain  on  campus  for  a  conventional 
education. 

Some  Institutions  like  MIT,  Cornell,  and 
the  Rochester  Polytechnlcal  Institute  have 
honors  programs  that  are  restricted  to  the 
very  best  and  brightest  students,  which  are 
measured  by  the  student's  grades.  At  Berea 
College  In  Kentucky  aU  the  assignments  are 
on  the  campus  and  the  students  constitute  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  institution's  work 
force.  Finally  there  are  the  off-campus  ex- 
perimental programs  which  are  much  more 
free-wheeling  than  any  of  those  previously 
mentioned.  Bennington.  Keuka.  Belolt,  and 
Kalamazoo  are  some  of  the  schools  offering 
such  cooperative  programs.  These  would  not 
look  at  all  like  the  programs  at  Northeastern 
Antloch,  or  Drexel  which  have  a  more  rlgidly 
structured  teaming  of  students.  In  the  ex- 
perimental programs  some  Jobs  are  salaried 
and  some  are  not.  However  It  Is  more  difficult 
to  find  paid  positions  when  year-round  cover- 
age Is  not  offered. 

In  the  late  1950's,  when  cooperative  edu- 
cation was  growing  from  a  very  modest  base 
of  a  few  Institutions  which  were  very  much 
committed  to  it,  the  Edison  Foundation  be- 
came Interested  and  obtained  funds  from 
The  Ford  Foundation  to  engage  In  a  research 
study  that  was  conducted  by  Dr.  James  W 
Wilson  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Ralph 
W.  Tyler.  After  two  years  of  studying  stu- 
dents m  cooperative  programs,  a  report  was 
published  that  made  several  very  strong 
claims  as  to  the  educational  benefits  of  coop- 
erative education.  It  concluded  that  coop- 
erative education  is  a  superior  form  of  edu- 
cation for  young  people.  On  that  platform 
the  National  Commission  for  Cooperative 
Education  was  formed. 

The  purpose  of  this  nonprofit  organization 
has  been  to  spread  the  gospel  of  cooperative 
education.  Its  consultants  were  sent  across 
the  country  to  speak  to  presidents,  trustees 
students,  faculty— any  group  that  would 
listen. 

The  Ford  Foundation  began  to  show  a  keen 
interest,  and  In  1965  It  gave  Northeastern 
University  a  grant  to  establish  a  Center  for 
Cooperative  Education  to  provide  research 
traimng.  and  consulting  services  to  other  in- 
stitutions interested  In  developing  coopera- 
tive programs.  In  1968.  The  Ford  Foundation 
made  an  additional  grant  to  Northeastern  to 
endow  a  chair  for  a  research  professorship  m 
cooperative  education. 

At  about  this  time,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment became  Interested,  and  several  of  us 
were  called  to  Washington  at  the  request  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  to  testify  before 
various  committees.  As  a  result  one  provl- 

^If"*.^,**"*  ^^^^  ^^^^"  Education  Act.  under 
the  title  concerned  with  developing  institu- 
tions, stetes  that  one  of  the  activities  a  de- 
veloping institution  could  undertake  with 
federal  money  was  to  develop  a  cooperative 

fK°^.°V  ^'^  '®^"-  "^^^^  **^«  amendments  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  were  written  It 
was  felt  that  cooperative  education  was 
worthy  enough  to  warrant  Its  own  legislation 
Under  the  1968  Amendments,  cooperative 
education  was  given  Its  own  title  and  became 
a  line  Item  In  the  bUl.  Last  year's  budget 
appropriated  $10,750,000  for  cooperative  edu- 
cation. It  was  one  of  the  few  Items  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare budget  for  which  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion requested  more  money  than  in  previous 
years.  The  same  amount  Is  being  requested 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  there  were  as  many  as  800 
institutions  applying  for  approximately 
$30,000,000. 


Some  factors  came  Into  play  that  brought 
all  of  this  Into  focus  which  I  wovild  like  to 
mention.  First  was  F  resident  Johnson's  War 
on  Poverty  and  the  ni  tlon's  concern  with  im- 
poverished people  ai  d  deprived  youngsters 
who  had  neither  sot  lal,  cultural,  nor  eco- 
nomic advantages.  Tl  le  cooperative  program, 
because  of  Its  pecul  ar  quality  of  allowing 
students  to  earn  at  tl  le  same  time  as  assimi- 
lating them  into  Ai  lerica's  free  enterprise 
system,  became  one  3f  the  answers  to  this 
problem.  Also  there  i  is.s  a  great  concern  for 
racial  Injustice.  Coo  leratlve  education  be- 
came a  vehicle  for  m  .ny  of  the  traditionally 
Black  colleges  to  com  lat  inequality  and  open 
the  door  for  more  1  Hack  young  people  to 
attend  college.  Then  was  the  cry  for  rele- 
vance that  grew  out  of  the  anti-war  move- 
ment and  the  critic  al  questioning  of  the 
traditional  form  of  »ducation.  Cooperative 
education  bridged  thi  i  gap  between  the  Uto- 
pian life  on  the  cam]  us  and  the  realities  of 
the  world  outside  th  s  university  walls.  Fi- 
nally, the  financial  a  [ueeze  hit  many  Insti- 
tutions, In  partlculi  ir  the  church-related 
schools  when  the  ct  urch  could  no  longer 
maintain  Its  former  I  vel  of  support. 

Where  are  we  goli  g  from  here?  I  think 
that  there  Is  enough  (  vldence  to  predict  that 
within  the  next  five  years,  one -half  of  our 
colleges  and  unlverslt  es,  that  would  be  1,600 
In  number,  will  be  ofl  ;ring  some  kind  of  off- 
campus  experience  for  their  students.  This 
means  a  Jump  from  93,000  to  500,000  students 
looking  for  positions  In  the  labor  market. 
One  of  the  problems  that  we  will  have  to 
face  Is  preparing  employers  for  this  onslaught 
of  students.  One  of  the  worst  things  that 
could  happen  would  t  e  for  the  young  people 
who  are  again  tumin ;  to  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  to  i  nd  that  the  employers 
are  totally  unprepare  1  to  offer  any  ktod  of 
positions  to  them.  TH  at  Is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  us  and  foi  nos  the  new  missionary 
thrust  of  the  Natlona  I  Conmiisslon. 

Let  me  close  by  se  ylng  that  one  of  the 
programs  that  Northe  istern  has  undertaken 
to  prepare  for  the  ra;  )ld  rise  of  cooperative 
institutions  Is  the  establishment  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Off-Campus  Experience  and  Coop- 
erative Education.  We(  are  finding  more  and 
more  schools  In  Nevi  England  wishing  to 
offer  some  experience]  for  students  who  are 
"stopping-out".  Thes«  are  students  who  are 
fed  up  with  the  traditional  educational  set- 
ting and  want  something  more  from  a  col- 
lege education  than  ^hey  are  being  offered 
system.  It  Is  very  ex- 


under  the  convention 
pensive  to  mount  a  s 
ment  aid,  especially 
students  at  a  unlven 
pate.  We  founded  th 


iff.  even  with  govern- 
there  are  only  20-30 

ty  wishing  to  partlcl- 
Instltute  in  order  to 


draw  on  the  expertise! of  our  own  coordina- 
tors to  try  and  help  place  the  students  from 
these  other  instltutloi^s.  It  has  been  funded 
by  the  Carnegie  Corpcpatlon  and  the  Exxon 


Education  Foundatlo 
first  two  years  while  wi 
see  If  It  is  a  viable  ai 
eleven  colleges  In  Ne 
contract  with  us  and 
that  In  five  years  it 
and  we  anticipate  a| 
growing  out  of  this  experiment. 

The  advantage  to  yoL.  I  think,  as  employ- 
ers will  be  that  you  Will  need  to  meet  only 
with  the  Northeastern  coordinators  with 
whom  you  have  becotne  accustomed,  who 
know  your  needs,  and  *ho  now  can  refer  stu- 


for  $400,000  for  the 
experiment  with  It  to 
roach.  We  now  have 
England  who  are  on 
aylng  fees.  We  hope 
11  be  self-sufficient, 
nationwide   network 
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Remarks   of  Howard 

DENT,   AMREP   Corporation 
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Just  about  seven 
poration  assisted  the 
for  Cooperative  Educafon 
of  its  first  regional 


ye  ITS 


Friedman,  Presi- 

AT    THE    Em- 

ON  Mat  17,  1974, 


ago,  AMREP  Cor- 

Natlonal  Commission 

In  organizing  one 

conferences   which  was 


held  here  In  Albuquer  jue  under  the  aegis  of 
Senator  Montoya. 

The  event  was  the  r  lodel  for  a  subsequent 
series  of  regional  conf(  rences  which  hastened 
the  acceptance  of  this  form  of  higher  edu- 
cation  among  policy-makers  In  Washington 
and  educators. 

I  am,  therefore,  hap  jy  to  be  taking  part  In 
today's  conference,  wl  ich  Is  conceived  as  an 
employers'  institute  d(  dlcated  to  the  mission 
of  Increasing  employment  opportunities  for 
college  students  enrolled  in  work-study  co- 
operative programs. 

In  providing  us  a  i  omprehenslve  look  at 
cooperative  edxication,  this  conference  is  of- 
fering an  excellent  f ra  me  of  reference  for  all 
of  us  concerned  with  the  future  growth  of 
New  Mexico. 

Now,  I  know  there  s  re  some  people  in  our 
state  who  oppose  grow  :h  in  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  it  violates  the  environment,  or 
causes  social  dislocations  which  offend  the 
status  quo.  I  think  tt  ese  largely  are  people 
who  have  the  time  aE  d  money  to  star  gaze, 
climb  mountains,  and  live  in  a  dream  world! 

For  New  Mexico,  th«  brutal  reality  is  that 
without  growth,  our  economic  viability  and 
our  weU  being  wUl  no;  Improve  but  decline. 

New  Mexico  is  fifth  n  size,  geographically, 
among  all  50  states,  possessing  over  121,000 
square  mUes.  Yet  wltt  all  this  vast  area.  In 
the  1970  census,  we  re]  »orted  a  population  of 
just  over  1,000,000,  an  increase  of  only  50,000 
in  the  ten  years  afte  the  1960  census.  In 
terms  of  per-caplta  Inc  ome,  we  are  way  down 
among  the  lower  fifth  >t  the  States.  And  like 
all  areas  of  limited  oj  portunities,  we  suffer 
from  a  brain  drain:  at  least  50  percent  of  all 
our  college  graduates  1  eave  us  to  make  their 
lives  elsewhere. 

Note  with  me  that  I  ew  Mexico's  principal 
sources  of  revenue,  exiluslve  of  the  Federal 
Government's  atomic  energy  projects,  are 
derived  from  tovirism,  agriculture,  and  ex- 
tractive Industries.  Nei  ir  Mexico  does  not  ex- 
port very  many  produ:ts  with  a  significant 
labor  and  capital  conte  at. 

Nowadays  there  Is  iiuch  talk  about  the 
limits  of  growth;  and  (  ven  If  It  were  a  valid 
fear,  which  I  for  one  d<i  not  accept,  it  Is  pre- 
posterous to  talk  aboit  limiting  growth  In 
a  place  where  It  hasn' ;  even  started  in  any 
modern  sense. 

We  need  to  start  gro\  'Ing  in  New  Mexico  In 
such  a  way  that  all  Ne  v  Mexicans  can  pros- 
per, and  that  the  per-(aplta  Income  of  New 
Mexico  will  rise  from  the  lower  fifth  to  the 
upper  fifth.  The  prescrl  ptlon  Is  no  secret.  We 
must  urgently  attract  lew  Industries  to  the 
state,  especially  those  lew  industries  which 
are  characterized  by  clsan,  new,  high  tech- 
nology. 

To  do  so.  our  state  ievelopment  agencies 
must  be  able  to  say  that  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  trainijig  and  developing  a 
New  Mexico  manpowei  resource  needed  by 
those  industries  which  the  State  Is  seeking. 
That  Is  one  of  the  reasc  ns  we  must  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  encourage,  support  and 
strengthen  programs  of  ;ooperative  education 
in  our  Institutions  of  :ilgher  learning.  New 
Mexico  needs  the  kind  )f  well  trained,  moti- 
vated students  cooperative  education  pro- 
duces if  new  employment  opportunities  are 
to  be  created  here. 

All  over  this  country  there  will  be  an  In- 
creasing demand  for  the  cooperative  approach 
to  higher  education.  The  growing  complexity 
and  mechanization  of  A  nerlcan  Industry  will 
require  bright  and  able  workers  with  a  wide 
variety  of  skills.  And.  ir  iportantly.  the  rising 
cost  of  a  traditional  colli  ige  education  Is  mak- 
ing It  Increasingly  dlffic  jlt  for  many  families 
to  afford  higher  educatl  sn  for  their  children, 
and  I  should  think  this  Is  truer  of  New  Mex- 
ico than  of  many  other  states.  Because  co-op 
students  are  paid  in  their  work  periods  or 
internships,  the  coopeiBtlve  method  helps 
ease  the  cost  crunch,  an  I  opens  higher  learn- 
ing to  those  who  otherwl  se  could  not  afford  It. 
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If  New  Mexico  is  going  to  move  forward. 
If  we  are  going  to  grow,  we  most  certainly 
must  have  the  trained  manpower  to  make  it 
possible. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  In  Its  re- 
cently published  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook  projects  a  labor  force  in  the  United 
States  of  107.7  million  in  1985.  That's  not  too 
far  ahead  In  the  future.  Because  jobs  will  be- 
come more  complex  and  require  greater  skill, 
employers  will  need  and  seek  people  who 
have  higher  levels  of  education.  The  growth 
m  employment,  it  Is  said,  will  be  fastest  In 
those  occupations  requiring  the  most  educa- 
tion and  training. 

The  Labor  Department  points  out  that  pro- 
fessional occupations  will  be  the  fastest 
growing  occupations  between  now  and  1985 
as  we  make  greater  efforts  toward  socio- 
economic progress,  urban  renewal,  transpor- 
tation and  environmental  Improvement. 

I  should  say  that  unless  our  young  people 
have  ample  opportunity  for  development  of 
these  advanced  skills.  New  Mexico  will  find  It 
difficult  to  march  forward  Into  the  new  era 
of  growth  projected  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

It  was,  I  think,  Robert  McNamara,  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank,  who  once  said  that 
the  money  goes  where  the  brains  are,  and  he 
meant  by  that  the  money  for  capital  Invest- 
ment as  well  as  for  technological  research. 

Only  two  weeks  ago,  at  a  conference  In  De- 
troit similar  to  this  one.  Paul  S.  Mirabito, 
President  of  the  Burroughs  Corporation,  said, 
'The  kinds  of  Industries  which  locate  in  a 
given  area  are  determined  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent by  the  nature  of  the  educational  Institu- 
tions in  that  area.  A  good  example  of  this  is 
the  role  played  by  MIT  In  attracting  the  elec- 
tronics Industry  to  New  England." 

It  Is  noteworthy  to  observe  that  the  Bur- 
roughs Corporation,  a  leader  In  the  computer 
Industry,  is  a  major  employer  of  cooperative 
education  students,  and  Includes  the  recruit- 
ment of  such  students  in  Its  overall  cor- 
porate manpower  policies. 

This  is  also  true  of  such  companies  as 
Xerox.  General  Electric,  RCA,  General  Motors, 
Kodak  and  countless  others. 

These  companies  find  that  among  the  ad- 
vantages of  hiring  cooperative  students  are 
the  low  cost  of  recruitment  and  training;  the 
higher  rate  of  retention;  greater  motivation; 
and  an  overall  better  Job  performance. 

Except  for  the  few  who  want  to  sit  by  the 
wayside  and  watch  the  world  go  by,  most  of 
us  want  New  Mexico  to  grow  and  prosper, 
and  to  do  so  we  need  to  attract  the  kinds 
of  companies  I  have  mentioned. 

Now,  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
the  mere  expansion  of  cooperative  education 
in  and  of  itself  will  do  the  Job.  It  Is  an  Im- 
portant factor  however,  because  It  will  dem- 
onstrate that  m  the  offing  Is  a  manpower 
resource  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  companies 
Involved  In  the  new  technology. 

I  think  our  state  development  agencies  In 
cooperation  with  New  Mexico's  colleges  and 
universities  should  broadcast  far  and  wide 
the  kinds  of  students  we  have  enrolled  in 
cooperative  education  curricula,  as  a  way  of 
demonstrating  that  we,  too,  are  right  up 
there  with  the  best. 

I  think  that  corporate  chief  executives — 
those  of  us  who  are  building  new  commu- 
nities in  New  Mexico,  the  large  and  small 
banks,  the  public  utilities  and  the  manufac- 
turing concerns  should  organize  an  Industry/ 
education  council  through  which  employers 
can  communicate  to  educators  what  their 
present  manpower  needs  are  and  what  they 
will  be  in  the  future.  I  believe  It  to  b«  vital 
that  the  closest  possible  relationship  be  es- 
tablished between  these  two  main  sectors 
of  our  economic  life. 

I  think  the  State  Government,  the  prime 
movers  of  the  economy,  and  the  educational 
Institutions  should  set  up  a  task  force  to 
determine  how,  when  and  where  a  New 
Mexico  Center  of  Science  and  Technology  can 
be  created.  New  Mexico  must,  one  way  or 
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another,  establish  a  brain  resource  which 
will  attract,  as  MIT  did  in  New  England, 
those  companies  which  require  access  to 
highly  trained  minds.  Remember,  the  money 
goes  where  the  brains  are. 

Finally,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  all  of  us  here 
must  assist  in  every  way  possible  the  ex- 
pansion of  cooperative  education  in  New 
Mexico.  We  have  in  our  state  a  large  segment 
of  disadvantaged  people.  Especially  the  young 
among  them  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  become  fully  functioning,  economically 
creative  members  of  society.  To  achieve  that, 
they  must  be  educated  and  trained,  and  I 
can  think  of  no  more  effective  way  than 
through  cooperative  education.  Like  every 
other  society  since  the  dawn  of  history,  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  must  also  mcrease  their 
wealth -producing  capacity,  and  only  through 
the  power  of  brain,  skill  and  talent  can  that 
be  accomplished.  Education — and  emphati- 
cally, cooperative  education — is  the  means 
at  hand.  If  we  turn  away  from  it,  we  may 
well  end  on  the  dead  center  we  now  occupy, 
with  tourists  coming  and  going,  and  with 
our  best  minds  leaving  us  forever. 

The  other  course  open  to  us  is  to  grow 
parallel  with  the  nation:  educate  and  train 
the  new  generation  of  young  New  Mexicans, 
with  business  and  education  working  to- 
gether toward  the  goal  of  increasing  New 
Mexico's  productivity. 

Fred  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion, said  It  took  historian  Arnold  Toynbce  a 
lifetime  and  a  million  or  fo  words  to  iso- 
late some  overwhelming  truths  as  old  as  so- 
ciety Itself. 

Mr.  Smith  said,  "First,  Toynbee  finds  there 
is  a  direct  parallel  between  successful  civi- 
lizations and  the  capacity  of  civilizations  to 
produce  the  surplus  necessary  to  keep  them 
moving  forward.  In  short,  only  a  productive 
society  can  get  anywhere." 

I  think  there  Is  a  lesson  for  us  in  New 
Mexico.  We  must  promote  the  will  and  de- 
termination to  move  constructively  toward 
a  society  that  Is  more  rewarding  for  all  the 
people.  The  path  to  this  goal  is  through  edu- 
cation for  all  who  seek  it. 

Remarks  of  VS.  Senator  Vance  Hartke  at 
THE  Employers'  Institute  Held  in  San 
Francisco  on  June  5,  1974. 

As  we  approach  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  we 
are  also  at  that  edge  of  time  when  It  Is  vital 
to  know  who  we  are  and  where  we  are  going. 

The  past  is  prologue  only  In  the  sense  that 
It  stirs  our  collective  memory  to  recall  that 
Americans  in  another  age  were  resolute  and 
courageous  in  their  confrontations  with  the 
imperatives  of  their  own  time. 

But  there  Is  nothing  in  our  beginning 
which  fortold  the  pain  and  disarray  of  our 
present  condition. 

The  temptation  Is  almost  unavoidable  to 
speak  out  about  the  Watergate  scandals — or 
the  corruption  in  high  places  beyond  all 
belief — or  the  energy  crisis  which  was  al- 
lowed to  happen  despite  the  early  warnings — 
or  the  manipulation  and  mismanagement  of 
the  economy  which  have  led  to  raging  in- 
flation and  sinful  unemployment — or  the 
ultimate  danger  to  the  American  system 
which  lies  in  the  spreading  erosion  of  public 
confidence  in  all  our  mherited  Institutions. 

However,  it  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
forum  to  agonize  over  these  failures  and 
betrayals;  but  to  discuss  the  significance  of 
cooperative  education,  which  I  have  whole- 
heartedly supported  for  many  years,  and 
which  as  a  subject  has  the  refreshing  signifi- 
cance of  being  positive  and  creative. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  say  that  I  am 
honored  to  be  part  of  this  first  series  of 
regional  employers'  institutes  on  cooperative 
education,  as  much  as  I  was  honored  in  1967 
to  have  been  the  sponsor  of  the  first  regional 
educators'  conference  on  cooperative  edu- 
cation. 


The  question  before  us  is  the  relationship 
between  work-study  cooperative  education 
and  national  policy,  and  by  national  policy  I 
mean  a  rational  manpower  policy,  which  Is 
something  we  pretend  to  have  but  really 
don't. 

The  functional  objective  of  any  rational 
manpower  policy  must  be  full  emplojrment. 
The  Impulse  to  work,  to  build,  to  do.  to  be 
active  is  inherent  in  the  human  spirit  and 
any  society  which  denies  its  people  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  do  so  violates  this  Ingrained  need 
to  Its  ovirn  peril. 

More  to  the  point,  the  failure  to  provide 
full  meaningful  employment  exacts  such  in- 
calculable costs  that  the  burden  must  finally 
become  too  heavy  for  a  free,  democratic  peo- 
ple to  bear. 

With  increasing  severity.  o\ir  high-tech- 
nology industrial  system  seems  unable  to 
meet  this  requirement.  Already,  upwards  of 
20%  of  our  popiilatlon — 40  million  or  more 
people — are  nonfunctioning  or  only  margi- 
nally functioning  In  an  economically  produc- 
tive sense.  These  Include  those  displaced  by 
machines,  those  who  are  mandatorily  retired 
at  too  early  an  age,  those  untrained  or  un- 
dertralned  for  meaningful  achievement, 
those  unemployed,  and  those  dlsemployed. 

There  Is  no  way  I  can  Skssess  for  you  In 
human  terms.  In  society's  terms,  or  in  dollars 
and  cents  what  it  means  to  the  nation  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  adult  population  goes 
through  life  unneeded  and  unproductive. 

There  is  more  at  stake  in  this  condition 
than  meets  the  eye,  and  I  assure  you  It  takes 
no  special  Intellectual  agility  to  perceive 
that  a  system  which  discards  or  has  no  place 
In  it  for  millions  of  Its  people — old  and  yoimg 
adults  alike — must  expect  anti-social  be- 
havior such  as  drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  crime 
and  violence,  racial  conflict,  alienation,  and 
I  would  suspect  finally  that  out  of  this  could 
develop  a  strong  inclination  to  Impose  social 
controls  by  those  who  have,  In  self-preserva- 
tion against  those  who  have  not.  Therein  lies 
the  real  danger  to  our  democracy. 

Let  me  suggest  also  that  the  generation 
of  young  Americans  now  in  college  or  plan- 
ning to  go  to  college  will  not  be  automatically 
rescued  from  this  discontent  and  alienation. 
There  are  about  9  million  young  people  In 
college  and  community  colleges  across  the 
nation.  According  to  the  "Report  on  Higher 
Education"  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation by  a  task  force  headed  by  Dr.  Prank 
Newman  of  Stanford  University,  of  the  more 
than  one  million  people  who  enter  college 
each  year,  fewer  than  half  will  complete  2 
years  of  study,  and  only  about  a  third  will 
complete  a  4-year  course  of  study. 

The  Report  states,  "With  the  exception  of 
summer  Jobs,  most  young  people  In  college 
have  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  any  occu- 
pation save  that  of  being  a  student.  A  great 
deal  of  student  concern  about  the  relevance 
of  their  education  can  be  attributed  to  their 
Isolation.  Many,  perhaps  most  students  lack 
the  experience  and  sense  of  adult  roles  that 
would  help  them  to  see  how  cotirses  can  be 
relevant." 

The  Report  states  that  the  ability  to  make 
career  choices  improves  with  off-campus  ex- 
perience. I  would  translate  this  to  mean  that 
the  mixture  of  work  and  study  contributes 
a  sense  of  purpose  to  the  student's  outlook, 
and  helps  to  fulfill  the  expectation  that  the 
system  has  a  place  for  him  or  her. 

The  rub  here  is  that  there  must  be  choices 
for  off -campus  experience  In  meaningful  Jobs 
for  students  and  continuing  employment 
after  graduation  in  Jobs  of  ascending  po- 
tentials. 

But  even  more  vexatious  than  the  sense  of 
Isolation  of  college  students,  which  is  sub- 
stantially mitigated  by  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation concept.  Is  the  sense  of  exclusion  of 
disadvantaged  young  people  in  the  ethnic 
minorities,  the  actual  discrimination  against 
women  from  equal  career  opportunities  and 
the  devastatmg  disappointment  of  college 
graduates  for  whom  the  planned-for  career 
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Is  not  available.  And  finally,  In  this  context, 
I  must  also  note  the  shameful  treatment 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War.  There 
were  no  welcome-home  parades  with  flags 
and  bunting  and  the  bands  playing  for  them. 
But  that  was  because  It  was  a  war  we  did 
not  win  and  the  people  hated  It.  But  the 
veterans,  those  who  spent  part  of  their  youth 
In  the  sUme  of  Indo-Chlna,  why  to  God's 
name  should  they  not  have  the  same  chances 
as  everyone  else  for  good  Jobs  and  a  good 
education? 

Obviously  we  have  a  universe  of  problems 
which  we  CEinnot  roll  up  into  one  ball  of  wax 
under  the  general  heading  of  a  rational 
manpower  policy,  for  manpower  policy  must 
be  part  and  parcel  of  a  national  economic 
policy.  I  submit  that  this  and  previous  ad- 
ministrations have  Imprisoned  our  economy 
In  a  straight-Jacket  of  archaic  economic  Ideas 
which  are  totally  non-applicable  to  the 
present  world,  and  which.  In  fact,  could  not 
Include  a  real  manpower  policy. 

The  White  House  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  experts  in  the  OfSce  of  Budget  and 
Management,  the  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Sjsiem,  the  technicians  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  are  all  masters  of  statistical 
compilations  and  econometric  models,  and 
they  determine  policy  basically  in  non-hu- 
man terms. 

In  my  view  there  should  be  only  one  guid- 
ing principle  for  this  nation's  economic  policy 
and  it  is  that  our  human  resources  are  our 
most  precious  treasure  and  that  the  oppor- 
tunities must  be  created  for  the  full  expres- 
sion of  the  human  potential  to  work,  to  pro- 
duce and  to  create. 

I  think  we  must  reject  any  policy  which 
induces  unemployment  as  an  anti-lnfla- 
tlonary  force,  which  has  been  the  Nixon 
policy  since  he  took  ofBce.  It  has  succeeded 
only  In  producing  countless  victims,  without 
at  all  halting  the  relentless  rise  In  prices. 
Furthermore,  there  Is  something  dead 
wrong — morally  and  economically — with  any 
national  policy  which  defines  full  employ- 
ment as  a  condition  In  which  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  work  force  Is  unemployed. 
To  me,  full  employment  means  what  It  says — 
no  unemployment  at  all,  not  even  the  4% 
which  the  professional  economists  accept  as 
tolerable. 

I  think  the  tight  money  and  credit  poli- 
cies Imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  encouraged  by  the  White  House  have 
been  a  disaster,  which  the  powers  that  be 
refuse  to  recognize,  and  which  If  permitted 
to  continue  will  result  In  economic  stagna- 
tion. 

In  place  of  these  policies  of  restraint,  I  am 
in  favor  of  stimulating  vigorous  economic 
expansion  by  reducing  personal  Income  taxes 
so  as  to  Increase  purchasing  power,  and  by  a 
mandatory  rollback  of  Interest  rates  to  a 
level  which  will  open  the  door  again  to  large 
scale  Investment  In  new  housing  and  other 
construction.  In  new  plants  and  equipment, 
and  in  new  business  ventures. 

A  national  economic  policy  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  at  its  core  should  recognize 
that  there  is  a  growing  scarcity  of  Jobs  In 
American  Industry  due  to  the  export  of 
American  technology.  Jobs  and  plant  facili- 
ties as  company  after  company  has  sought 
access  to  cheap  labor  and  favorable  tax  con- 
ditions abroad.  The  result  Is  that  in  such  In- 
dustries as  electronic  parts  and  sub-assem- 
blies, machine  tools,  shoes  and  apparel,  auto- 
mobiles, and  so  on  and  so  on.  a  Sight  of  Jobs 
from  America  has  occurred  In  Increasing 
volume. 

To  compound  this,  we  are  losing  Jobs  to 
foreign  manufacturers  who  compete  with  us 
In  our  home  markets  and  overseas  with  the 
benefit  of  various  forms  of  government  sub- 
sidies and  local  wage  controls. 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  I  am  the  co- 
author of  the  Hartke-Burke  Trade  Bill  and 
I  am  pressing  for  Its  enactment  over  the  mas- 
sive opposition  of  various  special  interests 
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who  in  my  opinion  ilace  their  selfish  goals 
above  the  nation's  ne  <is. 

This  bill  is  closely  related  to  the  theme  of 
this  conference,  for  1 ;  basically  seeks  to  pre- 
serve, restore  and  crei  te  Job  opportunities.  It 
Is  a  complex  and  te<  hnlcal  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  as  It ;  main  thrust  the  pro- 
tection of  American  obs  against  the  compe- 
tition of  cheap  labor  and  subsidized  exports. 

I  want  earnings  cf  American  companies 
abroad  retvuned  here  taxed  here  and  Invest- 
ed here. 

I  want  Jobs  we  ha  /e  lost  abroad  brought 
back  here. 

I  want  the  fllghi  of  American  capital 
halted. 

In  short,  I  want  to  stop  the  decime  in  In- 
dustrial employment  In  the  United  States. 
And,  if  the  opponen  s  of  the  Hartke-Burke 
Bill  want  to  call  this  protectionism — well, 
that's  Just  another  si  Ibboleth  and  It  doesn't 
bother  me  at  all. 

Nor  am  I  timid  ab(  ut  the  use  of  tax  relief 
In  such  Instances  whi  re  it  will  stimulate  the 
economy  and  encoura  je  the  drive  toward  full 
employment. 

In  1966  I  Introduce  1  an  amendment  to  the 
Manpower  Training  and  Development  Act 
calling  for  an  extensi  3n  of  the  7-percent  In- 
vestment tax  credit  ;o  apply  as  well  as  to 
Investment  In  Job  r<  training.  Now  there  Is 
an  even  greater  urge  icy  for  technologically 
displaced  and  dlsemj  loyed  Americans  to  re- 
direct their  skills  Inti  >  other  or  related  occu- 
pations, and  I  plan  m  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  reintroduce  t  lat  amendment  as  part 
of  a  needed  manpowe  r  policy. 

A  year  later,  to  196'  .  impressed  by  the  cre- 
ative Importance  of  c  ooperatlve  education,  I 
introduced  with  the  s  tpport  of  18  colleagues, 
the  College-Industrj'  Cooperative  Education 
Bin  which  was  passe*  in  1968.  This  was  the 
precedent  legislation  that  finally  resulted  in 
the  current  enlarged,  but  I  believe,  still  In- 
adequate, appropriation  of  $10,750,000  for 
spreading  cooperativt  programs.  The  result, 
as  you  have  heard,  wll  I  be  a  rapidly  multiply- 
ing number  of  stude  nts,  in  both  four-year 
and  community  colle  :es.  who  will  need  Jobs 
as  the  tandem  featur  •  of  their  education 

The  appropriation  of  $10,750,000  In  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  a  similar  amount  for 
the  fiscal  year  startliig  July  1,  1974  are  not 
enough.  Cooperative  jeducatlon  is  one  area 
of  government  funding  that  has  demonstra- 
ble success,  both  edu(^ttonaUy  and  economi- 
cally. It  pays  for  Itsetf  many  times  over.  The 
taxes  alone  paid  by  indents  on  their  earn- 
ings are  about  five  times  greater  than  the 
ciirrent  appropriation^. 

Just  recently,  hearings  have  begun  in  the 
Congress  on  proposed!  appropriations  for  co- 
operative education  tor  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1971  and  more  than  one 
leader.  Including  Edward  Cole,  the  President 
of  General  Motors,  has  testified  in  support 
of  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $50,000,000.  I 
think  this  Is  the  least  amount  this  vital  de- 
velopment needs  for  Its  more  rapid  expan- 
sion, and  when  this  bill  reaches  the  Senate, 
that  is  the  amount  J  will  fight  for  on  the 
floor. 

The  leaders  of  Ametlcan  Industry  have  the 
overriding  Incentive  ht  supporting  the  mis- 
sion of  cooperative  education  as  one  way  of 
reinforcing  the  hopes  of  young  people  that 
there  is  a  place  for  tiiem  in  our  system.  To 
provide  an  additional  incentive,  Congress 
should  consider  the  possibility  of  granting 
employers  a  tax  credit  of  7  percent  on  the 
wages  paid  to  cooperative  education  stu- 
dents for  on-the-lob  educational  experience. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  t^uch  upon  some  salient 
points  which  should  i  bother  all  of  va,  and 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  conference,  and  [vhlch  ultimately  must 
be  coped  with  in  a  ni  w  manpower-economic 
policy. 

First,  and  very  deai  to  me,  Is  the  problem 
of  the  returned  VletSam  War  veteran,  who 
has  been  stigmatized  bnd  generally  cast  into 
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the  segment  of  the  di^vantaged.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  I  am  sponsoring  and  otherwise  sup- 
porting a  wide  range  jof  proposals  that  will 
Increase  veterans'  allotments  so  that  con- 
tinuing education  an*  Job  training  will  be 
possible.  I 

I  think  there  Is  a  iflace  In  the  scheme  of 
cooperative  educationi  for  all  veterans  who 
want  the  opportunity  Ifor  such  a  work-study 
experience. 

And  today,  I  Invite  the  directors  of  col- 
lege co-op  programs  a  id  the  National  Com- 
mission for  Cooperat  ve  Education  to  de- 
velop with  me  a  program  that  can  be  fl- 
nanced  by  the  Feder  il  Government  which 
win  flfst,  prepare  veterans  for  college  en- 
tries, second,  guide  ttem  in  ciirricular  and 
career  choices,  and  work  for  them  in  appro- 
priate Job  placements. 

Second,  I  am  conceri  led  about  the  plight  of 
many  of  our  colleges  ind  universities.  I  am 
bothered,  as  you  shoul  S  be,  by  the  reports  of 
rises  in  tuition  costs,  the  cutbacks  In  edu- 
cation services,  and  tie  menacing  financial 
dlfiicultles,  on  occaslo  i  bordering  on  bank- 
ruptcy, of  colleges.  Wlien  I  read  that  a  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  or  &  College  of  Pharmacy 
has  been  shut  down  Tor  want  of  money,  I 
consider  It  a  national  t  ragedy. 

Our  colleges  must  lot  be  allowed  to  go 
broke  and  schools  miist  not  be  allowed  to 
close  down. 

To  avert  this,  I  plan  to  Introduce  a  plural- 
istic approach  to  prcpldmg  federal  aid  to 
higher  education.  Laler  this  month  I  in- 
tend to  give  special  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  mlddle-lncomi  I  families  who  cannot 
bear  the  ever-increasing  burden  of  tuition 
costs. 

Finally,  and  without  laboring  over  too 
many  of  our  other  defic  iencies,  we  have  to  re- 
dress the  evil  of  unequal  opportunity  for 
women  and  the  career  and  education  bar- 
riers to  the  young  pec  pie  of  our  ethnic  mi- 
norities. Regardless  of  what  you  hear  about 
equality  and  upward  mobility,  the  reality 
tells  a  different  story. 

With  regard  to  the  <  liscrlmlnatlon  against 
women.  I  think  under  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act  every  n:aJor  employer  in  the 
United  States  should  ae  subject  to  a  regu- 
lar, periodic  audit  of  11  s  hiring  and  advance- 
ment policies,  and  thi  t  It  should  be  estab- 
lished by  law  that  enployers  must,  on  the 
basis  of  merit,  give  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  and  provide  ejual  opportunity  for 
women  to  advance  to  1  ilgher  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility. This  process  should  be  under- 
taken as  a  regular  pro  cedure  and  not  In  re- 
sponse to  occasional  Cdmplalnts  of  Injustice. 

With  regard  to  mlr  orlty  youth,  I  would 
welcome  the  coUabora  tlon  of  the  leaders  of 
the  cooperative  educa  ion  movement  to  de- 
velop with  me  a  program  to  be  Federally 
funded  to  make  possil  le  the  college  entry  of 
such  young  people.  I  envision  such  a  pro- 
gram to  Include  preliminary  selection  and 
motivation  of  potential  students,  pre-coUege 
preparation,  and  Feder  U  scholarships  to  sup- 
plement their  off-camr  us  earnings. 

These  are  all  Important  considerations  for 
each  of  us  to  weigh  ss  we  contemplate  the 
future.  Recently,  I  ret  d  an  article  by  WUUs 
W.  Harman,  director  jf  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Social  Policy  at  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  entitled  "Hjmanlstic  Capitalism: 
Another  Alternative."  Dr.  Harman  notes  that 
the  ability  of  capital  sm  to  bring  about  a 
humane  society  is  heU  1  Increasingly  In  ques- 
tion. He  asks,  in  effect,  If  there  Is  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  "friendly  racism"  toward  which 
some  observers  see  us  heading.  His  alterna- 
tive Is  a  society  that  embraces  an  economic 
policy  rooted   in  hiunm  values. 

I  believe  it  Is  part  or  the  continuing  story 
of  the  quest  for  fulfilling  our  goals  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  society.  Among  the  questions 
that  have  come  down  to  us  Is  our  responsi- 
bility to  provide  educutlon  for  all,  a  higher 
quality  of  working  llf« ,  and  real  chances  for 
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all  those  on  the  fringe,  for  whom  our  fine 
talk  about  equality  and  opportunity  Is  still 
meaningless. 

Whatever  winds  the  future  blows  toward 
us,  our  common  purpose  is  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  ourselves,  to  each  other  and  to 
the  nation  to  make  this  democracy  work, 
and  that  we  shall  have  the  courage  to  adopt 
new  Ideas  and  new  policies  tn  that  most 
worthwhile  of  struggles. 

Since  our  concern  today  Is  the  fate  and 
future  of  higher  education  In  the  United 
States,  I  would  like  to  recall  for  you  an  item 
in  the  last  will  and  testament  of  George 
Washington.  It  Is  a  long  document,  but  not 
too  far  from  the  beginning  of  It  Is  a  passage 
which  suggests  how  we  might  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Republic. 

As  one  of  the  rewards  for  his  services  in 
the  founding  of  the  nation,  Washington 
agreed  to  accept  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  60  shares  In  something  called  the 
Potomac  Company,  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  assign  the  shares  to  pub- 
lic uses.  He  said  In  that  connection  that  be 
could  not  accept  them  for  his  personal  profit 
since  to  do  so  "would  be  Inconsistent  with 
a  principle  which  I  had  adopted  and  had 
never  departed  from  .  .  .  namely,  not  to  re- 
ceive any  pecuniary  compensation  for  any 
services  I  could  render  my  country  In  Its 
arduous  struggle  with  Great  Britain  for  its 
rights  .  .  ."  What  a  standard  of  behavior 
that  Is! 

Washington  then  bequeathed  the  fifty 
shares  In  the  Potomac  Company  "towards  the 
endowment  of  a  university,  to  be  estab- 
lished within  the  limits  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  gen- 
eral government." 

That  umverslty  was  never  built,  and  I 
submit  that  it  should  be  built.  We  have  three 
military  academies,  but  none  for  peace.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  stirring  avowal  of  our 
faith  In  the  future  If  we  redeemed  the  prom- 
ise of  the  first  of  our  foundmg  fathers  by 
breaking  ground  In  the  year  of  the  bicenten- 
nial for  the  building  of  a  United  States 
Academy  for  International  Peace.  I  Intend  to 
offer  the  necessary  legislation  for  an  au- 
thority and  funding  to  establish  such  a 
United  States  International  Peace  Academy, 
the  building  of  which  to  start  cotermlnously 
with  the  celebration  of  the  nation's  birthday. 
Its  purpose  should  be  to  train  a  new  gen- 
eration of  leaders  in  the  discovery  and  In- 
vention of  the  ways  and  means  to  perma- 
nent world  peace.  If  we  are  greatly  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  our  nation,  let  us  do  so 
with  a  bold  forward  look  rather  than  a 
backward  glance. 

Remarks  of  Wh^liam  S.  Pfeifle,  President 

AND  Chief  Operating  Officer,  the  Bank  of 

California,  at  the  Employers'  Instittite 

Held  in  San  Francisco,  June  5,  1974 

Other  speakers  on  our  program  will  deal 

with   such    subjects    as    the    national    and 

ubiquitous    availability    of    co-op    students: 

the  relationship  to  the  co-op  movement  to 

our    manpower    needs;    Its    effectiveness    In 

implementing   affirmative   action   programs; 

specific   cost-benefit  data;    and   cooperative 

education  and  national  policy. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  observation  I 
should  like  to  share  with  you.  We  are  going 
through  a  very  painful  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  The  epidemic  erosion  of 
confidence  in  our  Inherited  Institutions  is 
constantly  aggravated  by  our  seeming  In- 
ability to  solve  the  massive  problems  for 
which  we  as  a  people  have  had  Uttle  or  no 
previous  experience.  The  energy  crisis,  the 
relentless  inflation,  the  violation  of  public 
trust,  the  world's  food  crisis  and  its  effect 
on  us,  our  own  change  from  a  society  of 
abundance  to  one  of  shortage — all  these  and 
other  dilemmas  have  combined  to  create  a 
mood  of  pessimism  among  large  numbers  of 
people. 


But  when  we  learn  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  have 
enrolled — and  will  enroll — in  cooperative 
education  programs  as  an  expression  of  their 
ambition  to  work  in  our  system  and  to  be 
successful,  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
optimistic.  They  are  proof  positive  of  an 
underlying  faith  In  the  continuing  op- 
portunities our  society  offers. 

The  expectations  of  young  America  are 
high,  but  they  must  not,  under  any  condi- 
tions, be  thwarted.  They  include  a  desire 
for  higher  learning  related  to  the  real  world 
and  finally  the  opportunity  for  employment 
In  creative,  meaningful  work.  The  preserva- 
tion and  strengthening  of  our  educational 
Institutions  is  central  to  this  problem.  But 
tuition  costs  are  rising  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  students,  while  universities  them- 
selves face  mounting  financial  need,  as  one 
of  the  destructive  effects  of  inflation.  A 
result  has  been  a  decline  in  enrollment.  A 
decline  which  is  expected  to  get  worse  un- 
less the  cost  of  education  Is  reduced.  Also 
occurring  is  the  actual  closing  of  some 
colleges. 

This  is  an  unhealthy  condition  in  the  face 
of  our  manpower  needs  with  their  heavier 
and  heavier  stress  on  professional  and  ad- 
vanced technical  skills.  The  strengthening 
of  our  higher  education  institutions  and 
lessening  of  the  cost  burden  for  students 
should  be  matters  of  Immediate  concern  to 
industrial  and  business  enterprises.  This  Is 
especially  true  of  companies  in  high-tech- 
nology lnd\istrles,  of  which  California  has  a 
very  large  share.  For  it  is  such  companies 
for  whom  college  campuses  are  the  major 
source  of  new  people.  It  is  of  paramount 
Importance  to  our  future  growth  that  this 
brain  resource  be  nourished  and  supported. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  Institute  to- 
day Is  to  open  the  lines  of  communication 
between  employers  of  California  and  the 
colleges  and  universities  which  are  offering 
Cooperative  Education  programs.  I  myself 
have  only  recently  gained  a  comprehensive 
view  of  Cooperative  Education,  and  I  can 
recommend  with  great  enthusiasm  that  ycu 
look  at  It  as  a  very  real  vehicle  by  which 
many  of  your  recruiting  needs  can  be  satis- 
fied. At  the  same  time,  you  will  be  reinforc- 
ing the  faith  of  our  youth  in  the  American 
system,  and  helping  the  future  develop- 
ment of  our  colleges.  Don't  forget,  Coopera- 
tive students  earn  money  for  their  work  and 
this  helps  them  meet  tuition  costs. 

Once  again  the  interaction  between  indus- 
try and  education  can  result  In  a  new  pairt- 
nershlp  of  significance  to  both. 

Remarks  by  Stanley  E.  McCaffrey,  Pres- 
ident, University  of  the  Pacific  at  the 
Employers'  Institute,  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, June  5 

It  Is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me,  on  be- 
half of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and  our 
fellow  sponsoring  organizations,  to  welcome 
you  to  this  "Employer  Institute  on  Coopera- 
tive Education"  and  we  of  our  University  are 
extremely  pleased  to  be  able  to  Join  with 
the  National  Commission  for  Cooperative 
Education  and  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  in  sponsoring  this  important  con- 
ference. May  I  express  our  deep  appreciation, 
also,  to  the  Northern  California  business  and 
Industrial  firms  and  associations  which  have 
Joined  with  us  as  sponsors.  Their  assistance 
and  support  have  been  most  valuable  In 
making  this  Institute  possible. 

The  theme  of  this  Institute  Is  "Coopera- 
,tive  Education:  The  Emerging  Manpower 
Resource."  There  Is  a  very  great  deal  of 
discussion  these  days  about  "resources," 
much  of  it  directed  toward  the  energy  prob- 
lem. Largely  because  of  the  energy  problem, 
all  of  us  have  had  occasion  lately  to  think 
about  our  resources  and  to  come  to  have  a 
new  appreciation  for  them.  As  a  nation  and 
as  a  people,  we  are  blessed  with  numerous 


resources,  many  of  which  we  either  take  for 
granted  or  hardly  think  of  as  resources.  For 
example,  the  Intangible  qualities  of  Spiritual 
Faith,  of  Honesty  and  Integrity,  are  among 
our  most  valuable  and  vital  resources  and 
often  only  in  times  of  emergency  do  we  ap- 
preciate them.  Of ,  all  our  resources,  how- 
ever, I  think  none  Is  more  valuable  than 
education.  Edt^tlon  enables  individuals  to 
lift  themselves  above  even  the  most  humble 
beginnings  toinew  levels  of  development  and 
fulfillment,  enables  a  whole  society  to  have 
a  higher  level  'iQf  knowledge,  and  In  general 
is  a  mighty  for^  In  improving  our  quality 
of  life. 

As  we  pause  to  think  of  our  nation's  de- 
velopment In  this  century — or  that  of  our 
own  State  of  California,  for  that  matter — 
we  must  be  impressed  that  education.  In 
general,  and  higher  education,  in  particular, 
has  played  a  vitally  Important  role  In  that 
progress.  Indeed,  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
that  America's  suprem^acy  in  the  world  is  due 
to  our  system  of  higher  education.  American 
higher  education  Is  unique  in  the  world.  We 
literally  make  it  possible  for  any  young  man 
or  woman  to  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  college  education.  That  is  not  the  case  In 
Europe,  la  England,  Asia  and  In  most  parts 
of  the  world.  Thtis  we  have  not  only  trained 
great  scientists  and  scholars  but  the  general 
level  of  education  of  our  citizenry  is  un- 
questionably higher  than  of  other  countries 
of  the  world.  A  young  person  In  this  country, 
regardless  of  bis  economic  background,  his 
race,  creed  or  color,  can  obtain  the  finest 
education  if  he  or  she  has  the  motivation 
to  try  and  the  capacity  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.  This,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
In  my  opinion.  Is  a  very  Important  key  to  the 
progress  of  our  nation  and  the  strength  of 
our  society. 

The  importance  of  higher  education  is 
stressed  by  Bernard  Berelson  when  he  said, 
"American  society  depends  upon  American 
higher  education.  This  has  always  been  true 
but  in  recent  years  It  has  become  more 
widely  recognized  and  probably  more  widely 
applicable.  As  American  society  has  become 
more  complex  and  more  interdependent,  the 
burdens  upon  the  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation have  become  heavier — the  burdens  to 
provide  Intellectual  leadership  for  the 
society,  to  transmit  the  higher  learning  from 
generation  to  generation,  to  advance  knowl- 
edge, to  apply  knowledge  through  profes- 
sional practice,  to  recruit,  screen  and  de- 
velop the  leading  talent  of  each  generation. 
The  great  society  of  the  modern  world  rests 
upon  trained  intelligence,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  its  sources  of 
renewal." 

Thus,  I  believe  you  can  see  why  I  feel  a 
convincing  case  can  be  made  that  "Our 
Nation's  Greatest  Resource"  is  Higher  Edu- 
cation, our  colleges  and  universities. 

Now  I  know  that  the  confidence  of  many 
people — undoubtedly  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens— in  our  colleges  and  universities  was 
seriously  shaken  in  the  60's  when  activism 
on  the  campuses  was  the  order  of  the  day 
and  when  violent  demonstrations  were  tak- 
ing place  at  so  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities across  the  land  and  Indeed,  through- 
out the  world.  Those  were  turbulent,  terri- 
ble days — an  extremely  difficult  period — for 
colleges,  for  all  associated  with  them,  and 
for  our  society.  Fortunately,  as  some  times 
happens,  out  of  all  those  troubles  some  con- 
structive things  developed.  Faculty  came  to 
realize  that  students  cared  about  learning 
and  professors  had  to  devote  themselves  more 
to  teachtog.  Relevancy  became  important. 
Participation  in  decision  making  on  the  part 
of  faculty  and  students  developed.  A  sense 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  students 
and  faculty  has  developed.  Today  you  rarely 
hear  of  violence  on  a  campus.  Students  are 
more  serious,  more  hard-workmg,  more  goal 
oriented.     Whereas    during    the    60's     they 
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pressed  for  the  no-grade,  "pass-fall"  system, 
now  they  work  for  A's  and  are  disappointed 
when  they  don't  achieve  them.  The  average 
student  today  is  looking  forward  to  a  career 
or  a  profession  and  Is  expecting  the  college 
or  university  to  prepare  him  for  It. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  the  stu- 
dents I  know  best,  those  on  my  own  camptis 
at  the  University  of  the  Pacific.  The  entering 
class  this  past  year  was  one  of  the  brightest 
in  history.  They  had  a  high  school  Grade 
Point  Average  of  3.28  (a  B+)  as  compared 
with  the  previous  entering  class  average  of 
3.09.  They  are  hard -workers  and  professors 
testify  that  today's  students  not  only  are 
doing  their  homework  but  are  eager  to  learn. 
There  certainly  is  evidence,  too,  that  they 
want  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  career,  that 
while  they  want  a  general  education,  they 
also  want  to  be  prepared  to  undertake  a  Job 
upon  graduation. 

Nowhere  In  the  United  States  or  world, 
for  that  matter,  is  there  a  finer  system  of 
higher  education  than  here  In  our  own  State 
of  CaUfornla.  We  have  the  combination 
public-private  system  which  provides  a  full 
range  of  educational  opportunities  and  serv- 
ices and  comprises  the  finest  system  of  higher 
education  anywhere  In  the  world.  There  Is 
the  University  of  California  with  Its  nine 
campuses,  the  State  College  and  University 
system  with  its  twenty  Institutions,  the 
Junior-community  college  system  with  now 
101  campuses  throughout  the  state,  and  the 
Independent  sector  with  52  private  colleges 
and  universities.  Thanks  to  the  generous 
support  of  generations  of  Callfornlans 
through  legislative  appropriations  the  public 
sector  has  been  enabled  to  provide  the  finest 
type  of  higher  education  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost  and  In  the  University  of  California 
has  one  of  the  great  universities  in  all  the 
world.  The  private  colleges  and  universities 
are  also  disttagulshed  and  have  enrolled  In 
them  about  one-quarter  of  all  the  students 
in  4  year  and  graduate  schools — some  80,000 
undergraduates  and  45.000  graduates  and 
professional  students.  These  private  univer- 
sities grant  annually  some  15.000  bachelors 
degrees,  one-fourth  of  all  those  awarded  In 
the  State,  36%  of  the  Masters,  S5"^  of  Pro- 
fessional, nearly  50%  of  MDs  and  41°^  of 
PhDs. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  us  as  we  consider 
cooperative  work-study  education,  are  the 
Junior  or  now  more  commonly  called  com- 
munity colleges.  This  movement  had  Its 
principal  beginnings  and  greatest  develop- 
ment In  this  State  and  today  there  are  101 
campuses  throughout  California  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  over  one  million  students! 
These  2-year  colleges  provide  college  prepara- 
tory work  for  transfer  to  4-year  instltutlona 
and  very  Importantly  offer  vocational  and 
occupational  training  in  preparation  for 
careers.  The  community  college  movement, 
kindled  in  California,  has  now  spread  across 
the  nation  and  has  become  one  of  the  vitally 
Important  aspects  of  the  total  educational 
fabric  of  our  nation,  providing  educational 
opportunities  to  any  student,  regardless  of 
economic  background. 

California  has  been  blessed  with  this  In- 
comparable public-private  svstem  of  higher 
education  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  enormous  and  Incomparable  growth  and 
development  of  the  State  from  every  stand- 
point has  oeen  made  possible  In  very  large 
measure  by  our  colleges  and  universities. 

As  we  observe  the  changes  in  thinking  of 
young  people  and  of  needs  of  society,  I  am 
very  much  impressed  that  of  the  various 
f9rms  of  education,  it  is  now  clear  that  co- 
operative work-study  is  the  type  of  educa- 
tion -whose  time  has  come."  In  combining 
the  classroom  academic  learning  with  prac- 
ttcal  on-the-job  work  experience,  coopera- 
tive education  fulfills  the  desires  of  young 
peoDie  to  have  relevance  In  their  education 
provides  them  the  satisfaction  of  preparing 
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efforts,  together,  enable  our  nation  and  soci- 
ety to  move  forward  to  achievements  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind. 


Report  by  Dr.  Chables  C.  Halbower,  Head, 
Educational  Management  Group,  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.,  on  "Documented  Employer 
Benefits   F^om    Cooperative    Education," 
Presented  at  Both  the  Albuquerque  and 
San  Francisco  Employers'  Institutes 
summary,  conclusions  and 
recommendations 
The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  identify, 
document  and,  where  possible,  quantify  the 
benefits  selected  employers  derive  from  their 
cooperative     education    programs.    It     was 
planned  as  the  first  and  pilot  stage  of  a  two 
stage  nationwide  study.  The  purpose  of  the 
overall  study  Is  to  stimulate  and  support  a 
significant  nationwide  expansion  of  cooper- 
ative education. 

Basic  to  the  purpose  of  the  overall  study 
effort  are  the  following  premises: 

(1)  College  students  and  educational 
leaders  are  Increasingly  appreciative  of  and 
involved  in  cooperative  education.  Several 
studies  have  documented  the  value  of  coop- 
erative education  to  students  and  to  educa- 
tional institutions.  Prom  the  end  of  World 
War  II  to  1973  the  number  of  collegiate  In- 
stitutions offering  cooperative  education 
programs  Increased  from  approximately  43 
institutions  to  over  566  colleges,  universities 
and  community  colleges.  The  number  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

(2)  The  Federal  government  is  committed 
to  a  significant  expansion  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs  that  meet  desired  criteria. 
Under  provisions  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1972  Congressional  appropriations  to 
support  the  Cooperative  Education  Program 
Increased  from  $1.7  million  to  $10.75  million 
for  1973-74. 

(3)  Expansion  of  cooperative  education  on 
the  scale  suggested  above  will  require  signifi- 
cantly greater  participation  on  the  part  of 
the  nation's  employers.  This  must  Include 
Involvement  of  increasing  numbers  of  em- 
ploying organizations  not  now  hiring  co- 
operative education  student  employees  to- 
gether with  broader  and  more  extensive  util- 
ization of  cooperative  education  programs 
by  employers  now  only  modestly  Involved. 

(4)  Essential  to  the  significantly  greater 
participation  of  employers  In  cooperative 
education  is  their  understanding  of  the  sev- 
eral ways  cooperative  education  can  benefit 
them. 

(5)  Very  little  systematically  researched 
and  publicly  available  data  exist  regarding 
employer  benefits  from  cooperative  educa- 
tion. 

Therefore,  as  the  first  step  In  the  effort  to 
engender  significantly  greater  participation 
of  employer  in  the  desired  nationwide  expan- 
sion of  cooperative  education.  It  was  decided 
to  research  and  document  the  benefits  ac- 
tually being  derived  from  cooperative  educa- 
tion by  a  small  sample  of  employing  organi- 
zations known  to  be  effectively  managing 
their  cooperative  education  programs.  This 
new  research -based  information  could  then 
be  utilized  in  subsequent  efforts  to  Inform 
the  nation's  employers  of  ways  they  too 
might  benefit  from  more  extensive  or  perhaps 
more  purposefully  managed  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs. 

Northeastern  University  officials,  leaders  in 
the  cooperative  education  movement  for 
many  years.  Identified  the  need  for  such  a 
study  and  conceptualized  Its  broad  outlines. 
They  contracted  with  and  funded  an  Arthur 
D.  Little.  Inc..  study  team  to  carry  out  the 
first  stage  of  the  study.  This  report  is  the 
principal  product  of  that  commitment. 

This  report  Is  organized  as  follows.  The 
Introduction  offers  background  Information 
concerning  this  study:  brief  comments  on 
the  development  of  cooperative  education;  a 
discussion   of  the  need   for  this  study,   its 


conceptualization  and  its  sponsors;  and  a 
description  of  the  study  team  composition 
and  relationships  with  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity officials.  Chapter  U  discusses  the  selec- 
tion of  employer  to  participate  to  the  study; 
and  it  briefly  describes  the  six  employing  or- 
ganizations and  comments  on  their  coopera- 
tive education  programs.  Chapter  in  pre- 
sents in  some  detail  the  results  of  our  analy- 
sis of  each  of  the  benefits  the  six  employers 
are  deriving  from  cooperative  education. 
Chapter  IV  discusses  a  number  of  policy  level 
and  operational  level  Issues  concerning  the 
management  of  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams by  employers,  and  offers  several  recom- 
mendations for  optimizing  employer  benefits 
from  cooperative  education. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  presents  a 
summarized  discussion  of  the  study  design,  a 
brief  summary  of  each  of  the  benefits  being 
derived  from  cooperative  education  by  the 
six  employers,  and  a  list  of  employers'  situa- 
tional difficulties  in  which  cooperative  educa- 
tion would  appear  to  be  specifically  beneficial. 
A.  The  study  design 

To  produce  the  Information  and  analyses 
desired  In  this  study  the  "case  study"  ap- 
proach was  adopted.  The  subjects  of  the 
case  studies  were  a  small  number  of  employ- 
ing organizations  of  various  types  and  sizes 
whose  cooperative  education  programs  dif- 
fered In  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  in 
operation  and  In  ways  they  were  utilized  and 
emphasized.  A  sample  of  six  (N=6)  was 
agreed  upon  as  being  both  adequate  for  the 
Intended  purpose  and  manageable  within 
time  and  budget  constraints. 

Important  characteristics  common  to  each 
employer  to  be  considered  for  Inclusion  in 
this  study  were  established  as:  (1)  a  policy 
level  commitment  to  cooperative  education 
based  on  conclusions  by  management  that 
cooperative  education  was  beneficial  to  that 
organization;  and  (2)  recognition  by  knowl- 
edgeable cooperative  education  leaders  In 
educational  institutions  that  the  employer 
was  managing  its  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram so  as  to  derive  several  benefits  from  it. 
Characteristics  we  sought  to  vary  among  em- 
ployers selected  for  study  were  those  of  size, 
economic  sector  and  type  of  activity,  and 
duration  of  the  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram. After  considerable  exploration  and  dis- 
cussion, the  follow  tog  six  employing  orga- 
nizations agreed  to  participate  with  us  in 
this  study: 

General  Electric  Company. 

Xerox  Corporation. 

Pioneer  Cooperative  Bank. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies. 

Social  Security  Administration. 

Wellesley  (Massachusetts)  Public  School 
System. 

In  planntog  the  case  studies  of  the  six  par- 
ticipating employers,  we  reviewed  the  litera- 
ture on  cooperative  education  to  ensure  that 
our  explorations  of  employer  benefits  would 
cover  the  full  range  of  potential  benefits  sug- 
gested or  referred  to  In  the  literature.  Our 
task  then  was  to  define  those  potential  bene- 
fits In  operational  terms  and  to  specify  those 
data  to  be  collected  and  analyzed  so  that  we 
could  determtoe  whether,  and  the  degree  to 
which,  those  potential  benefits  were  being 
realized.  These  definitions  and  specifications 
were  then  utilized  in  constructing  standard 
data  collection  instruments  to  be  applied 
where  feasible  to  the  case  study  of  each  em- 
ploying organization. 

Within  each  of  the  six  partlclpattog  or- 
ganizations we  Interviewed  policy  level  of- 
ficials and  those  most  directly  Involved  in 
administering  the  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams. We  collected  background  Informa- 
tion about  the  organization,  its  personnel 
administration  and  personnel  data  system, 
the  history  of  its  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram, and  the  way  its  cooperative  education 
program  is  now  managed  and  utilized  for 
various    purposes.    We    obtained    Judgments 


from  totervlewees  on  a  broad  and  largely 
predetermtaed  set  of  Issues  and  questions 
concerntog  their  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams; and  we  pressed  for  "hard  data"  that 
would  support  or  qualify  the  interviewees" 
conclusions.  In  particular,  we  sought  infor- 
mation from  each  employing  organization 
that  would  permit  comparative  analyses  of 
the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of  utilizing  Its 
cooperative  education  program  to  achieve 
certata  ends  versus  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
utilizing  alternative  means  or  programs  to 
achieve  the  same  ends. 

For  each  employtog  organization  we  con- 
structed a  profile  of  the  specific  benefits  the 
organization  was  attempting  to  derive  from 
its  cooperative  education  program,  together 
with  whatever  evidence  was  available  to 
document  whether  or  not,  and  to  what  de- 
gree, those  benefits  actually  were  being  de- 
rived. 

It  became  apparent  that  similar  benefits 
to  employers  from  cooperative  education 
were  occurring  in  each  of  three  definable 
stages  or  time  phases,  and  that  some  em- 
ployers were  managing  their  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs  to  derive  benefits  more  in 
some  time  phases  of  their  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs  than  In  others.  Therefore, 
we  decided  to  present  and  discuss  each  bene- 
fit separately,  to  the  time  phase  to  which  It 
typically  occurred,  and  to  Indicate  which  em- 
ployer was  obtatolng  that  particular  bene- 
fit and  how. 

A  draft  of  our  conclusions  about  the  bene- 
fits that  each  employing  organization  was 
deriving  from  Its  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram was  sent  to  a  representative  of  that 
organization  for  review  prior  to  including 
that  Information  to  this  final  report. 
B.  Benefits  to  the  six  employing 
organizations 

Employers  can  derive  benefits  from  their 
cooperative  education  programs  to  one  or 
more  of  three  generally  definable  time 
phases:  (1)  the  preprofessional  employment 
phase;  (2)  the  recruitment,  selection,  orien- 
tation and  initial  training  phase;  and  (3)  the 
permanent  professional  employment  phase. 
Chart  1  on  the  next  page  defines  those  phases 
and  indicates  employer  benefits  possible  in 
each  of  those  time  phases.  Each  of  these  time 
phases  of  cooperative  education  Is  discussed 
below  together  with  a  summary  of  the  bene- 
fits employers  realize  from  cooperative  edu- 
cation in  each  phase. 

1.  The  Preprofessional  Employment  Phase 
Benefits  to  this  first  phase  are  derived  from 
the  employment  of  cooperative  education 
students  as  they  alternate  periods  of  aca- 
demic study  with  periods  (workblocks)  of 
actual  work  experience  In  Jobs  related  to 
their  career  development.  This  phase  begins 
with  the  student's  first  workblock  with  an 
employer  and  continues  until  the  employer 
decides  that  the  student  Is  a  good  candidate 
for  "permanent"  employment.  This  decision 
usually  is  made  to  the  student's  final  work- 
block,  although  employers  increasingly  are 
making  and  acting  on  this  decision  earlier 
( in  the  student  s  next  to  the  last  workblock ) , 
especially  when  the  student  is  a  particularly 
attractive  candidate  for  permanent  employ- 
ment. If  the  employer  decides  not  to  offer 
employment  to  the  student  upon  graduation, 
the  employer  can  still  benefit  from  effective 
utilization  of  the  student  employee  through 
his  or  her  final  workblock. 

There  are  at  least  four  specific  types  or 
classes  of  benefits  that  employers  can  derive 
from  their  co<^>eratlve  education  programs 
in  this  first  Preprofessional  Employment 
phase.  However,  employers  differ  in  the  ways 
they  manage  their  cooperative  education 
programs.  Some  manage  their  programs  pur- 
posefully to  derive  all  four  types  of  bene- 
fits, or  to  stress  the  yield  from  some  of  the 
four  types  of  benefits  more  than  from  others. 
More  typical,  apparently.  Is  a  focus  on  dertv- 
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Ing  two  or  perhaps  three  types  of  benefits. 
And  of  course,  employers  differ  In  the  ways 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  exploit  partic- 
ular benefits  within  each  type  or  class  of 
benefits. 

Chakt  1. — The  phases  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion in  which  employer  benefits  occur 

PHASE  1 .  PREPROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Definition 

The  period  begins  with  the  first  workblock 
and  extends  up  to  the  last  workblock  of  the 
employed  co-op  student.  Phase  ends  when 
the  employee  seeks  and  the  employer  con- 
siders permanent  employment. 

Benefits 

n  Good   source   of  manpower    (Preprofes- 

slonal  or  Paraprolesslonal) 
b  Generates  professional  released  time 
c  Improves  the  personnel  selection  process 
d   Enhances   relations   with    colleges   and 

other  students 

PHASE     2.     BECRtnXMENT,     SELECTION,     ORIENTA- 
TION AND  HBtlNO 

Definition 
The  phase  includes  the  last  workblock  of 
co-op  student  employment  through  com- 
pletion of  orientation  to  entry  level  employ- 
ment. The  orientation  can  include  either 
formal  or  Informal  training.  Phase  ends  when 
the  co-op  student  is  hired  full-time  and  be- 
comes "permanently"  responsible  to  the 
supervisor  for  the  quality  of  bis  work. 

Benefits 

a  Facilitates  entry  level  recruiting 

b  Facilitates  assessments  of  employee  qual- 
ity and  promotablllty  or  advancement  po- 
tential 

c  Improved  access  to  and  by  minority  em- 
ployees 

d  Improved  cost-benefits  in  recruitment 
and  training 

PHASE  3.  PERMANENT  PROFESSIONAL  PLACEMENT 

Definition 

The  period  Includes  at  least  the  first  three 
years  of  permanent  employment.  The  end 
point  of  this  phase  is  not  clear  from  our 
study  but  needs  to  be  established.  It  ex- 
tends to  that  time  beyond  which  differences 
In  value  or  performance  of  employees  can- 
not be  attributed  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
former  co-op  students. 

Benefits 

a  Longer  average  retention  (lower  attri- 
tion) 

b  High  quality  employees 

c  More  rapid  advancement 

This  study  reveals  that  in  the  Preprofes- 
sional  Employment  phase,  employers  derive 
the  following  four  types  of  classes  of  bene- 
fits from  their  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams : 

(1)  a  good  source  of  paraprofesslonal  or 
preprofesslonal  manpower; 

(2)  the  generation  of  professional  released 
time; 

(3)  cc«trlbutlons  to  Improving  the  per- 
sonnel selection  process;  and 

(4)  fostering  effective  relationships  with 
colleges  and  enhancing  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  college  recruiting. 

Each  of  these  types  or  classes  of  benefits 
Is  discussed  briefly  below  and  In  more  detail 
In  Chapter  m.  Also  Indicated  below,  and 
treated  at  greater  length  in  Chapter  in  are 
thoee  employing  organizations  that  purpose- 
fully a'ld  demonstrably  capitalize  upon  each 
of  these  potential  benefits. 

a.  A  good  source  of  paraprofesslonal  or 
preprofesslonal  manpower 

The  employer  benefit  most  commonly  de- 
rived from  cooperative  education  programs  is 
obviously  that  of  utilizing  cooperative  educa- 
tion student  employees  as  a  good  source  of 
paraprofesslonal  and  preprofesslonal  man- 
power. Some  employers  designate  specific 
positions    or    "workslots"    as    "Co-op    posl- 
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posefully  design 
tasks  so  that  they 
contributions    In 
objectives.  Increased 
the  care  with   whlcl 
student  employees 
which  make  optimu^i 
ties  as  they  grow 
and  learning. 

Important  In  the 
education  study 
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education  students 
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which  take  into 
mands  but  also  leveli 
work  experience  of 
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employees   at   the 
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employer 

programs    could    be 
solely  from  benefits 
because  of  data 
slble    to    carry   out 
cost  analyses  to 
benefits. 
b.  Generation  of  pr<  fesslonal  released  time 

Povir  of  the  six  ei  iployers  (General  Elec- 
tric, Xerox,  Social  S  scurlty  Admtalstration, 
and  the  Wellesley  public  School  System) 
utilized  their  coopera  tive  education  programs 
to  derive  Incrementa ,  value  from  their  cadre 
of  permanent  profesi  ional  staff.  This  type  of 
benefit  is  made  pos^ble  by:  (1)  pairing  co- 
operative education  student  employees  with 
professional  staff  whd  utilize  the  student  em- 
ployees as  assistant^  to  carry  out  the  less 
demanding  elementslof  their  Jobs;  or  (2)  re- 
defining professionall  level  positions  to  focus 
more  exclusively  on  professional  level  tasks, 
and  complementmg  I  those  positions  where 
necessary  with  closely  related  paraprofes- 
pnal  level  support  posl- 
cooperatlve  education 
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student  employees  with  appropriate  knowl- 
edge  and  skill.  This  permits  more  work  of 
greater  value  to  be  ace  ampllshed  by  the  high- 
er paid  professional  staff.  The  less  demand- 
ing tasks  can  be  can  led  out  more  econom- 
ically by  the  lower  piid  cooperative  educa- 
tion student  employe's  under  the  guidance 
of  the  professional  sta  J. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  and  purposeful 
personnel  admlnlstrat  Ion  is  required  to  gen- 
erate professional  released  time  from  the 
utilization  of  cooperative  education  student 
employees,  especially  If  benefits  of  this  type 
are  to  be  maximized.  The  realization  of  this 
employer  benefit  also  tends  to  benefit  addi- 
tionally the  cooperative  education  student 
employees  through  tfce  purposefully  closer 
working  relationships  [with  professional  staff, 
a  highly  valued  learning  opportunity. 

While  four  of  the  employers  demonstrated 


en  to  realize  this  po- 
conomlc  benefit  from 


the  steps  they  have  t 
tentlal  and  obvious 

cooperative  education!  none  had  "hard  data' 
available  to  quantify  ^Is  benefit. 
c.  Contributions  to  i. 
selectio) 

Cooperative   educa' 


provtag  the  personal 
process 

programs  provide 
unique  opportunities  if  or  both  the  prospec- 
tive employer  and  the  [prospective  permanent 
employee  to  evaluate  jach  other  in  terms  of 
an  appropriate  "matdi"  for  possible  perma- 
nent employment.  Thi »  unique  value  of  such 
opportunities  lies  In  t  le  "reality"  features  of 
what  amounts  to  actvi  al  trial  employment  in 
a  mutually  beneficial  arrangement  without 
long-term  commitments  by  either  party. 

The  student  employee  gets  a  reality -based 
understanding  of  Job  requirements,  style  of 
supervision,  organlza  lional  "climate."  and 
opportunities  for  sat  sfylng  work  and  ad- 
vancement. Important  to  both  employee  and 
employer,  the  cooperative  education  student 
employee  has  a  uniqud  and  early  opportunity 
to  expiorse  and  assess  the  appropriateness  of 
his  chosen  career  and  thus  the  appropriate- 
ness of  his  academic  major  or  specialization. 

The  employer  has  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  performa:  ice  of  the  student  em- 
ployee on  the  Job  and  vlth  respect  to  various 
tasks  and  functional  r  jquirements.  Such  on- 
the-job  performance  evaluations  permit 
significantly  more  effective  screening  of 
potential  candidates  far  permanent  employ- 
ment than  is  possible  with  alternative 
procedures  limited  to  the  evaluation  of 
candidates'  grade  aver  iges,  test  scores,  extra- 
curricular activities,  ind  reference  checks. 
Employers  who  manag«  their  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs  so  as  to  capitalize  on  these 
reality-based  performance  evaluations  can 
improve  the  validity  <  f  their  selection  deci- 
sions and  reduce  the  ncidence  and  the  cost 
of  bad  selection  decislc  ns. 

Five  of  the  six  enployers  In  this  study 
manage  their  cooperat  ve  education  programs 
purposefully  to  benefit  from  opportunities 
afforded  to  Improve  their  employee  screen- 
ing and  selection  process.  Those  employers 
are:  General  Electrlo,  Xerox,  Pioneer  Co- 
operative Bank,  Social  Security  Administra- 


tion, and  the  Wellesle] 


Three  of  those  five  « mployers  had  specific 
data  available  to  demonstrate  the  realization 
of  this  benefit. 


d.  Fosters  effectiveness 
and  the  overall 
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ments  In  specific  occupations  and  industries. 
This  feedback  permits  teaching  faculty  to 
modify  the  content  of  certain  courses  or  the 
options  that  might  be  offered  in  standard 
programs.  This  feedback  also  enables  career 
counselors  and  faculty  advisors  to  be  more 
realistic  In  the  counseling  and  guidance  of 
students  regarding  career  opportunities  and 
related  academic  preparation.  Such  feedback 
and  its  effects  benefit  the  college,  Its  students, 
and  eventually  the  employer. 

An  even  broader  or  more  general  potential 
employer  benefit  from  participating  In  co- 
operative education  programs  is  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  employer's  overall  college  re- 
cruiting effort.  Faculty  advisors,  college  coun- 
selors and  cooperative  education  coordinators 
can  do  a  much  better  Job  of  accurately  ad- 
vising students  about  employment  opportu- 
nities and  requirements  when  they  are  famil- 
iar with  the  employment  situations  of  spe- 
cific employers.  Interactions  concerning  co- 
operative education  programs  can  produce 
that  familiarity.  And  finally,  and  quite  im- 
portant to  some  employers,  cooperative  edu- 
cation student  employees  satisfied  with  their 
work  experiences  can  be  effective  promoters 
of  their  employer  in  contracts  with  other 
students. 

2.  The  Recruitment,  Selection,  Orientation 
and  Initial  Traming  Phase 

Employer  benefits  in  the  second  time  phase 
of  cooperative  education  are  those  Incre- 
mental advantages  afforded  in  the  recruit- 
ment, selection,  orientation  and  initial  train- 
ing of  "new  college  hires,"  I.e.,  college  gradu- 
ates hired  into  entry  level  professional  jjosl- 
tions.  This  phase  typically  begins  with  the 
last  workblock  of  cooperative  education  stu- 
dents employment,  although  it  may  begin 
earlier  in  the  student  employee's  next  to  last 
workblock,  especially  If  the  "co-op  student" 
is  a  particularly  attractive  candidate  for 
permanent  employment.  It  begins  operation- 
ally with  the  employer's  identification  of 
likely  candidates  for  permanent  employment 
from  a  review  of  the  performance  evaluations 
of  cooperative  education  student  employees. 
It  includes  the  mutual  exploration  of  pos- 
sible entry  level  positions,  the  negotiation  of 
a  mutually  acceptable  employment  agree- 
ment, and  the  orientation  and  training  of 
the  "new  hire"  for  the  "permanent"  position. 

There  are  at  least  four  specific  tjrpes  or 
classes  of  benefits  that  employers  can  derive 
from  this  phase  of  their  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs.  Some  employers  manage  their 
programs  so  as  to  realize  or  emphasize  more 
of  these  potential  benefits  than  is  the  case 
with  other  employers.  These  four  potential 
benefits  mclude: 

(1)  the  facilitation  of  professional  entry 
level  recruiting; 

(2)  the  facilitation  of  assessments  of  em- 
ployee quality  and  promotablllty; 

(3)  Improved  access  to  and  by  minority 
employees;  and 

(4)  Improved  cost/benefits  in  orientation 
and  taltial  on-the-job  training. 

Each  of  these  benefits  is  discussed  briefiy 
below  and  In  greater  detail  in  Chapter  m. 
Indicated  below,  and  treated  at  greater 
length  in  Chapter  m,  are  the  employing  or- 
ganizations that  demonstrably  capitalize  up- 
on each  of  these  potential  benefits, 
a.  The  facilitation  of  professional  entry  level 
recruiting 

Five  of  the  six  employers  in  this  study 
(General  Electric,  Xerox,  Pioneer  Cooperative 
Bank,  Social  Security  Administration,  and 
the  Wellesley  Public  School  System)  demon- 
strated evidence  that  they  manage  their  co- 
operative education  programs  to  facilitate 
professional  or  college  entry  level  recruiting. 
Among  those  five  employers  this  "facilita- 
tion" was  demonstrated  in  different  ways  and 
produced  various  advantages  over  alternative 
modes  of  college  entry  level  recruitment. 
Some  of  these  advantages  were  obviously 
more  "economic"  than  others.  However,  none 


of  the  employers  maintained  cost  data  which 
would  permit  documentation  of  the  extent 
of  the  cost/benefits  of  recruiting  entry  level 
professionals  from  their  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs  versus  other  modes  of  recruit- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  five  employers  demonstrated 
that  the  "yield"  per  employment  offer  (ac- 
ceptances of  permanent  employment  as  a 
percent  of  offers)  is  significantly  higher  for 
cooperative  education  students  than  for  col- 
lege seniors  recruited  In  other  ways. 

Another  demonstrated  advantage  of  re- 
cruitment and  selection  from  cooperative 
education  student  employees  is  that  line 
managers  and  supervisors  participate  earlier 
and  more  meaningfully  in  the  process  than 
characteristic  of  other  modes  of  recruitment 
and  selection.  The  on-the-job  performance 
evaluations  of  "co-op  employees"  by  the  line 
managers  and  supervisors  and  their  partici- 
pation In  the  hiring  process  enhance  the 
specificity  of  Job  offers  and  the  confidence 
with  which  they  are  made. 

The  cooperative  education  student  em- 
ployee is  much  more  aware  of  employer  re- 
quirements and  specific  job  requirements  in 
that  organization  than  an  employment  can- 
didate recruited  directly  from  campus.  Thus 
he  can  make  more  informed  career  decisions 
and  even  more  valid  choices  among  possible 
Job  openings  in  the  employer's  organization. 
At  least  for  some  employers  this  appears  to 
result  in  higher  Job  satisfaction  as  indicated 
by  reduced  turnover  and  transfers. 

One  employer,  the  Pioneer  Cooperative 
Bank,  elected  to  utilize  its  cooperative  edu- 
cation program  as  Its  sole  college  recruitment 
vehicle.  This  decision  was  made  partly  on  the 
basis  of  comparative  costs  of  various  modes 
of  recruitment  and  partly  because  of  the  de- 
sire to  minimize  potentially  costly  errors  In 
selection  of  personnel  to  be  developed  as  the 
Bank's  mJddle  mangers. 

b.  The  facilitation  of  assessment  of  employee 
quality  and  promotablllty 

Four  of  the  six  employers  (Xerox,  Pioneer 
Cooperative  Bank,  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Wellesley  Public  School  Sys- 
tem) purposefully^  manage  their  cooperative 
education  programs  to  realize  the  benefit  of 
being  able  to  assess  and  forecast  employee 
quality  and  promotablllty  accurately. 

Xerox  utilizes  cooperative  education  stu- 
dent employee  performance  evaluations  as  a 
primary  factor  In  its  decisions  to  offer  per- 
manent employment;  and  offers  are  usually 
made  only  if  the  evaluations  suggest  that 
the  candidates  wUl  meet  entry  level  require- 
ments. Pioneer  Cooperative  Bank  uses  its 
teller  positions  (most  of  which  are  "co-op 
positions")  as  on-the-job  training  and  se- 
lection experiences  to  determine  which  Indi- 
viduals wUl  be  further  trained  and  devel- 
oped as  middle  managers  In  the  Bank.  The 
Social  Security  Administration's  cooperative 
education  "Access  Program"  Is  designed  spe- 
clficaUy  to  train,  evaluate  and  retain  only 
those  student  employees  who  will  qualify  for 
entry-level  professional  positions  upon  gradu- 
ation from  college  and  completion  of  the 
program,  and  then  be  assured  of  progress  up 
the  career  ladder  from  entry-level  positions 
of  GS-5  or  GS-7  to  the  GS-10  or  GS-11  level. 
The  Wellesley  Junior  High  School  generally 
hires  inexperienced  teachers  ordy  if  they 
have  had  a  prior  work  experience  In  the 
school.  This  policy  was  adopted  to  facilitate 
selection  of  high-quality  teachers  capable  of 
quaUfylng  for  tenure  through  the  use  of  first- 
hand, on-the-job  performance  evaluations, 
c.  Improved  access  to  and  by  minority 
employees 

Two  of  the  six  employers  in  this  study 
(Liberty  Mutual  and  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration) purposefully  and  demonstrably 
utilize  their  cooperative  education  programs 
to  Improve  access  to  qualified  minority  em- 
ployees and  to  improve  access  to  professional 
level  jobs  for  qualified  minority  student  em- 


ployees. In  1973  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's Program  Access  involved  208  co- 
operative education  student  employees,  of 
which  60  percent  were  members  of  minority 
groups.  Of  the  24  students  successfully  com- 
pleting the  program  since  Its  Initiation  in 
1972,  22  were  hired  as  entry-le\el  profes- 
sionals and  exactly  50  percent  of  those  hired 
were  members  of  minority  groups. 

Three  other  employers  recently  have  taken 
action  to  facilitate  the  hiring  of  minority 
employees  through  their  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs.  Of  all  the  cooperative  educa- 
tion student  employees  of  General  Electric 
41  percent  are  members  of  minority  groups 
and  18  percent  are  women. 

d.  Improved  cost/benefits  lu  orientation  and 
Initial  trammg 

None  of  the  six  employers  in  this  study 
maintained  the  comparative  cost  data  and 
quantified  estimates  of  benefits  regarding 
those  aspects  of  personnel  administration 
that  would  permit  straightforward  aUEilyses 
of  the  degree  of  cost/benefit  being  derived 
from  their  cooperative  education  programs. 
However,  two  of  the  employers  with  rela- 
tively new  programs  (Pioneer  Cooperative 
Bank  and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion) maintained  data  which  permitted  the 
determination  that  a  positive  relationship 
existed  between  the  benefits  and  costs  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  their  "co-op  programs"  when 
compared  with  similar  aspects  of  alternative 
programs.  That  was  true  of  the  cost/ bene- 
fits of  orientation  and  initial  on-the-job 
trainmg,  especially  when  the  factor  of  sig- 
nificantly Increased  retention  in  entry-level 
"permanent"  positions  was  considered. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Wellesley  Public 
School  System,  employers  in  this  study 
judged  their  cooperative  education  programs 
to  be  more  cost-effective  than  alternative 
programs  In  the  orientation  and  training  of 
employees  for  their  Initial  entry-level  posi- 
tions In  permanent  employment.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  understanding  of  an  oi-ga- 
nlzatlon's  operations,  management  processes, 
job  requirements  and  "product  lines"  was 
superior  and  less  costly  to  produce  for  coop- 
erative education  student  employees  selected 
for  permanent  positions  than  for  direct  hires 
from  campus.  Pioneer  Cooperative  Bank  and 
the  Social  Secxirlty  Administration  were  able 
to  document  that  advantage.  In  addition. 
Liberty  Mutual  can  offer  permanent  employ- 
ees hired  from  its  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram a  starting  salary  of  up  to  $1,000  a  year 
more  than  it  offers  other  entry -level  new  col- 
lege hires.  It  is  believed  that  this  represents 
the  "value  added"  from  the  orientation  and 
training  experience  of  the  cooperative  educa- 
tion student  employee. 

3.  The  Permanent  Professional  Employment 
Phase 

Employer  benefits  in  this  third  time  phase 
of  cooperaitve  education  actually  are  ad- 
vantages the  employer  derives  after  the 
former  cooperative  education  student  em- 
ployees have  been  hired  and  placed  as  per- 
manent employees.  The  time  phase  lasts  un- 
til the  value  of  such  employees  no  longer  can 
be  attributed  to  whether  or  not  they  were  co- 
operative education  students.  This  time  pe- 
riod is  estimated  to  be  of  at  least  three  years' 
dtuation  and  probably  not  more  than  five 
years,  but  it  has  not  been  established 
through  systematic  research. 

At  least  three  types  or  classes  of  benefits 
appear  to  be  realized  from  cooperative  edu- 
cation by  at  least  some  employers  in  this 
third  time  phase.  They  Include: 

(1)  longer  average  employment  (higher 
retention  or  less  attritlonl; 

(2)  high  staff  quality,  as  measured  by 
performance  appraisals;  and 

(3)  high  potential  for  advancement  or 
promotion. 

a.  Higher  retention  (less  attrition)  of 
former  cooperative  education  student  em- 
ployees 
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Three  of  the  six  employers  In  this  study 
(Xerox.  Social  Security  Administration,  and 
the  Wellesley  Public  School  System)  main- 
tained a  personnel  Information  system  which 
would  permit  comparative  analysis  of  the 
retention  of  permanent  employees  who  are 
former  cooperative  education  student  em- 
ployees versus  those  who  are  not.  In  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  retention  of 
former  cooperative  education  students  In  al- 
most a  year  of  entry  level  professional  em- 
ployment is  significantly  higher  than  that 
of  other  new  college  hires.  In  the  Wellesley 
Junior  High  School  100  percent  of  new  teach- 
ers hired  from  the  pool  of  former  cooperative 
education  student  employees  were  eligible  for 
tenure  after  three  years  of  employment. 
However,  this  was  not  significantly  higher 
than  the  retention  of  other  new  teacher 
hires,  all  of  whom  had  prior  work  experience 
In  the  school.  Analysis  of  available  data 
showed  that  in  the  Xerox  Corporation  re- 
tention of  former  cooperative  education 
students  was  not  significantly  different  from 
the  retention  of  other  entry  level  new  col- 
lege hires. 

b.  Potential  for  advancement  or  promotion 
The  cooperative  education  programs  of 
four  of  the  employers  In  this  study  have 
existed  long  enough  to  have  some  Informa- 
tion on  the  comparative  rate  of  advancement 
(promotion)  of  former  "co-op  students" 
versus  those  who  are  not.  However,  their 
personnel  information  systems  do  not  readily 
permit  such  comparative  quantitative  analy- 
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ses.  The  Pioneer  Coc  peratlve  Bank  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  such  c<>mparative  analyses  In 
two  to  three  years. 

The  Wellesley  Jun  or  High  School  repre- 
sents the  only  souras  of  data  available  for 
such  a  comparative  ai  lalysls.  and  then  only  If 
achieving  tenure  is  regarded  as  "advance- 
ment or  promotion."  ^U  nine  former  "co-op 
students"  hired  as  starting  teachers  In  the 
Junior  High  School  have  been  awarded  ten- 
ure. However,  this  Is  lot  significantly  higher 
then  the  rate  of  ten  ire  award  for  teachers 
also  who  had  prior  iirork  experience  in  the 
school  but  were  not  f(  irmer  "co-op  students." 
c.  Staff  quality  as  measured  by  performance 
appi  alsals 

Of  the  six  employ  srs  In  this  study  only 
the  Xerox  Corpora tiob  had  both:  (1)  a  co- 
operative education  pfogram  of  sufficient  du- 
ration to  place  graduntes  in  permanent  em- 
plojrment  long  enough  to  receive  systematic 
performance  evaluations;  and  (2)   a  person- 


paratlve  analyses  of  p«  rformance  evaluations 
shortly. 
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employees"  at  a  somewhat  higher  salary  (up 
to  $1,000  a  year)  than  those  without  the  prior 
Work  experience  in  the  organization.  Also  data 
from  the  Wellesley  Junior  High  School  show 
that  teachers  who  art  former  "co-op  stu- 
dents" have  consistency  been  awarded  ten- 
ure after  three  years  of  teaching  experience  as 
contrasted  with  a  slightly  lower  rate  of  tenxire 
awards  among  other  beginning  teachers. 

Available  data  from  General  Electric  re- 
garding salary  progress  (i.e.,  rate  of  salary 
advancement)  do  not  show  a  consistent  dif- 
ference or  trend  between  former  "co-op  stu- 
dents" and  those  who  ( ire  not. 

Chart  2  summarize!  the  findings  of  our 
study.  It  shows  that  among  the  six  em- 
ployers In  our  study,  more  benefits  are  be- 
ing derived  from  the  sarller  time  phases  of 
cooperative  education  t  han  from  the  last  one. 
Also.  It  shows  that  same  employing  orga- 
nizations manage  their  cooperative  education 
programs  purposefully  to  realize  a  broader 
spectrum  of  benefits  than  do  others.  The 
next  section  summarizes  and  highlights  a 
range  of  situational  problems  or  dlfBculties 
In  which  cooperative  {education  was  found 
to  be  helpful. 
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Phases  and  benefits  employers  receive 


1.  Professional  employment: 

A.  Manpower:  preprofessional,  paraprolessional 

B.  Professional  released  time '_,'„ 

C.  Improved  selection  process ...S"''."l 

D.  Enhanced  college  relations ...V.V.'Ji. 

Z.  Recruitment,  selection,  orientation,  and  hiring: 

A.  FKilitates  entry-level  recruiting 

B.  Promotability  more  accurately  determined I. 

C.  Improved  access  to  and  by  minority  employe«s""m! 

D.  Improved  cost  benefits  in  orientation  and  training    ... 
3.  Permanent  professional  employment: 

A.  Higher  average  retention 

B.  Potential  for  advancement ..'. 

C.  Staff  quality  (as  measured  by  performance  appraisals)'.' 


1  Benefits  sliown  here  are  limited  to  those  we  were  able  to  verify  from  interview  information  and 
from  records  ol  implemented  activities.  Some  employers  have  recently  implemented  activities 
the  results  of  which  are  not  yet  available  for  analysis 


C.  Problems  cooperative  education  can  help 
ameliorate 

Listed  below  is  a  range  of  situational  prob- 
lems or  difficulties  frequently  encountered 
by  employers  which  an  effectively  managed 
and  coordinated  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram help  ameliorate  V/e  suggest  that  if 
employers  are  confronted  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  problems,  they  consider 
cooperative  education  as  one  approach  to 
improving  their  situation. 

Cooperative  education  can  be  helpful  if: 

1.  There  Is  a  need  for  a  stable  and  pre- 
screened  source  of  Intelligent  and  upwardly 
mobile  preprofessional  or  paraprofessional 
manpower. 

2.  There  Is  a  need  for  more  economic  and 
flexible  utilization  of  preprofessional  level 
manpower. 

■  3.  There  is  a  need  to  derive  greater  value 
from  the  work  of  professional  level  em- 
ployees by  permitting  them  to  focus  more 
exclusively  on  more  professional  demanding 
tasks. 

4.  There  is  a  need  to  improve  the  quality 
(validity)  of  the  screening  and  selection  de- 
cisions about  new  college  hires. 

5.  It  would  be  useful  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity and  extent  of  relationships  with  colleges 
from  which  graduates  are  recruited. 

6.  It  would  be  useful  to  have  college  fac- 
ulty, counselors  and  students  be  more  knowl- 


tj 
offeis 
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edgeable    of 
your  organization 

7.  There  is  a  need 
from  employment 
of  campus  recrultmen' 

8.  There  is  a  need 
ability,  or  at  least  the 
ability,  of  new  college 

9.  There  is  a  need  to 
employment  of  qualifle  d 
and  to  Increase  access 
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President,  legls- 
independent    Con- 

,  S.  707,  was  re- 
the  Committee  on 

on  May  28.  The 


legislation  is  about  to  be  considered  once 
again  by  the  Senate. 

In  anticipation  of 
nority  of  the  Committee  of  Government 
Operations  filed  separately,  on  May  29, 
minority  views  on  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  take  th<  opportunity  today 
to  answer  some  of  tlie  points  raised  in 
the  minority  views.  J.  believe  that  this 
bill  should  rise  or  faH  on  its  own  merits. 
Once  all  the  Members  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  issues  at  hand  an 
overwhelming  majority  will  support  it. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  ^.tatement,  in 
addition  to  the  detailed  description  of 
the  bill's  provisions  contained  in  the 
majority  report^-Senite  Report  93-883— 
will  be  of  some  help  to  the  Senate  in 
considering  this  legislation. 

To  summarize  the  points  I  will  cover 
in  detail,  I  disagree  with  the  minority 
views  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  CPA  will  not  be „. 

Government  bureaucr  acy  seeking  to  reg- 
ulate how  people  live  and  work. 

In  size  it  will  be  snr  all  by  any  relative 
standard. 
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In  its  powers,  it  will  operate  only  as 
an  advocate  with  no  regulatory  power. 

It  cannot  force  an  agency  to  take  any 
action,  nor  force  any  company  to  do  busi- 
ness in  a  certain  way. 

As  the  minority  views  concede,  the 
agency  will  seek  chiefly  to  assure  that 
consumers  interests  are  heard  in  major 
Federal  regulatory  proceedings. 

The  CPA  can  intervene  in  agency  pro- 
ceedings only  to  advocate  the  interests 
of  consumers.  And  it  may  only  intervene 
in  agency  proceedings  in  a  way  that  does 
not  disrupt  the  agency's  functions.  It  will 
not  be  entitled  to  constant  status  reports. 
It  will  not  be  able  to  interfere  with  the 
Government's  national  security  func- 
tions. 

The  CPA  can  intervene  as  a  formal 
party  in  formal  agency  proceedings,  but 
subject  to  all  the  restrictions  and  rules 
to  which  any  other  party  is  subject.  In- 
tervention by  the  CPA  under  such  con- 
ditions will  not  endanger  the  due  process 
rights  of  other  parties. 

The  CPA  will  have  the  power  to  ap- 
peal in  court  final  agency  decisions  af- 
fecting the  consumer.  But  the  bill  does 
not  increase  the  number  of  agency  de- 
cisions that  can  be  reviewed  by  a  court, 
nor  does  it  alter  the  extent  of  such  re- 
view. Courts  will  continue  to  afford  great 
deference  to  the  decisions  of  other  agen- 
cies. The  CPA's  arguments  will  be  treated 
like  the  arguments  of  any  advocate. 
Judges  will  not  be  reduced  to  confusion 
by  the  presence  of  a  second  Government 
agency  as  a  party,  but  rather  helped  in 
reaching  its  decision,  just  as  they  have 
been  often  helped  in  the  past  when  two 
Government  agencies  have  appeared  in 
court  on  opposite  sides  of  an  issue. 

The  CPA's  actions  will  De  subject  to 
judicial  review  by  any  party  injured  by 
the  CPA's  actions.  Nothing  it  does — in- 
cluding its  findings  that  a  particular 
matter  substantially  affects  the  interests 
of  consumers — will  be  beyond  challenge. 
The  whole  scope  of  the  CPA's  activities 
will  be  largely  governed  and  limited  by 
the  interpretation  and  rulings  made,  not 
by  itself,  but  by  other  agencies. 

The  CPA  will  have  certain  informa- 
tion gathering  and  disclosure  powers. 
But  they  are  governed  by  numerous  re- 
strictions I  will  later  list  in  detail.  Its 
information-gathering  powers  are  far 
less  than  most  agencies  have.  It  can  sub- 
pena  no  one,  nor  can  it  inspect  the  rec- 
ords of  any  business.  The  number  of  per- 
sons to  which  it  can  even  send  questions 
is  limited.  It  can  in  no  way  harass  small 
businesses  or  private  citizens.  While  the 
CPA.  like  any  other  agency,  will  be  able 
to  obtain  certain  relevant  information 
from  other  agencies,  it  will  not  be  able 
under  any  circumstances  to  disclose  such 
information  to  the  public. 

While  certain  business  interests  have 
been  active  in  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Senate  is  also  beginning  to  hear 
from  the  people,  and  their  represent- 
atives on  the  State  and  local  level.  They 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  people  see  this 
legislation,  not  as  a  threat,  but  an  im- 
portant safeguard  for  their  interests.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
telegrams  or  resolutions  of  support  from 


32  State  Governors,  from  the  VS.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  a  list  of  some 
of  the  national,  State,  and  local  organi- 
zations and  groups  endorsing  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

I.  THE   CPA    WILL    NOT   ACT   LIKE   A   KECT7LATORT 

AGENCY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Before  discussing 
some  of  the  more  specific  points  raised  by 
the  minority  views,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  CPA  will  have  no  power  to  reg- 
ulate any  business  activities.  The  minor- 
ity views  refer  to  the  agency's  "insidious" 
or  "predatory"  powers;  its  ability  to 
"usurp"  the  congressionally  mandated 
responsibility  of  other  agencies;  its  abil- 
ity to  "order"  agencies  to  take  action; 
and  its  ability  to  "disrupt  the  priorities 
of  any  administration."  These  words  are 
inappropriate.  The  CPA  will  be  an  advo- 
cate. It  will  not  be  a  regulatory  agency. 
It  will  not  be  able  to  assure  that  its  views 
ever  prevail.  It  will  not  be  able  to  dictate 
to  any  other  Federal  agency.  Any  change 
in  Federal  Goverrmient  policy  effected 
by  this  a«t  will  come  about  because  an- 
other Federal  agency  agrees  with  the 
views  the  CPA  takes,  or  because  a  Fed- 
eral court  agrees  with  the  CPA  that  the 
Federal  agency  has  been  acting  unlaw- 
fully. So  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  this 
point,  section  3(2)  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  CPA's  authority : 

Shall  not  be  construed  to  supersede,  sup- 
plant, or  replace  the  jurisdiction,  functions, 
or  powers  of  any  other  agency  to  discharge 
its  own  statutory  responsibilities  according 
to  law. 

Whatever  substantive  standards  have 
governed  the  conduct  of  agency  pro- 
ceedings in  the  past  will  continue  to 
govern.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill 
will  be  to  increase  advocacy  of  consumer 
interests  in  agency  proceedings  substan- 
tially affecting  consumer  interests. 

II.  CPA   WILL    NOT    HAVE  THE   POWER  TO   DISRUPT 
THE  FUNCTIONS   OP   OTHER   FEDERAL   AGENCIES 

The  minority  views  argue  that  the 
CPA's  right  of  intervention  or  participa- 
tion in  Federal  agency  activities  will  in- 
hibit Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out 
their  functions.  The  minority  views  con- 
struct a  hypothetical  example  to  buttress 
that  argument — an  example  which  con- 
cludes that  a  representative  of  the  CPA 
would  have  to  accompany  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Mideast  each  time  he  con- 
ducted oil  negotiations  with  Arab 
leaders. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  Act 
would  not,  in  fact,  permit  this  to  happen. 

A.    THE    CPA's    BIGHT    TO    SUBMIT    VIEWS    IN 
INFORMAL    AGENCY    ACTTVITIES 

First.  Section  7(b)  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  CPA  may  participate  in  each  of 
the  various  stages  of  a  Federal  agency 
proceeding.  Thus,  it  may  participate  at 
the  stage  when  an  agency  undertakes  to 
settle  informally  with  a  party.  Or,  it  may 
•participate  during  the  stage  when  a 
Government  agency  seeks  to  negotiate  " 
trade  agreement. 

The  minority  views,  however,  are  in 
error  when  they  suggest  that  everj'thing 


happens  within  or  during  one  of  these 
stages,  such  as  during  the  give  and  take 
of  negotiations,  is  in  itself  a  separate 
stage  of  the  agency's  activity. 

The  majority  report  of  the  committee 
clearly  makes  the  distinction: 

The  Administrator,  under  Subsection  (b), 
has  the  right  to  participate  through  submis- 
sion of  written  or  oral  Information  at  all 
stages  of  an  agency  activity.  The  fact  that 
he  has  participated  in  the  investigatory 
phase  of  an  activity  does  not  Impair  bis 
right  to  participate  In  a  later  phase  of  the 
activity,  such  as  the  reaching  of  a  settlement, 
the  decision  to  initiate  formal  proceedings, 
or  even  a  decision  to  discontinue  the  in- 
vestigation. (Italics  added) 

This  sentence  in  no  way  suggests  that 
a  decision  about  a  detail  of  the  investi- 
gation process — or  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess— would  itself  constitute  a  new  stage 
of  the  agency  activity,  giving  rise  to  a 
new  right  to  participate  in  the  agency's 
activity. 

Second.  The  contention  in  the  minor- 
ity views  that  a  representative  of  the 
CPA  would  have  to  fly  around  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  ignores  the  specific 
wording  in  section  7^b)  of  the  bill.  This 
subsection  provides  that  the  CPA's  sub- 
mission "need  not  be  simultaneous  with 
those  of  any  other  person." 

This  states  flatly  that  the  CPA  does 
not  have  to  be  present,  or  in  the  next 
room,  or  even  the  same  country,  every 
time  the  Federal  agency  talks  to  any- 
one else.  This  provision  further  confirms 
that  the  bill  does  not  require  a  Federal 
agency  to  solicit  new  views  from  the 
CPA  every  time  another  person  makes 
any  statement  during  the  course  of  an 
agency  activity. 

Third.  The  minority  views  also  con- 
tend that  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
have  to  interrupt  negotiations  with  Arab 
leaders  on  practically  an  hourly  basis  to 
talk  to  the  CPA.  This  totally  ignores  the 
specific  wording  in  section  7(b)  requir- 
ing that  the  CPA  participate  in  informal 
agency  activities  in  an  "orderly  manner 
and  without  causing  undue  delay." 

Finally,  the  minority  views  are  incor- 
rect when  they  contend  that  under  sec- 
tion 7(d)  the  State  Department  would 
have  to  continually  respond  in  writing  to 
CPA's  latest  submissions  of  views.  Since 
the  CPA  would  not  be  entitled  to  con- 
tinually submit  new  views  during  nego- 
tiations, there  would  be  nothing  for  the 
agency  to  reply  to  under  section  7(d). 
Moreover,  nothing  in  section  7(d),  or  in 
any  other  section,  requires  a  Federal 
agency  to  submit  a  written  explanation 
to  the  CPA  each  time  it  adopts  a  decision 
that  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  CPA's 
views.  The  requirements  of  section  7td> 
apply  only  when  a  Federal  agency  fails  to 
initiate  a  particular  proceeding  or  action 
In  response  to  a  petition  by  the  CPA.  It 
has  no  applicability  to  decisions  taken 
once  the  trade  negotiations  or  other  pro- 
ceedings are  initiated. 

B.    THE    CPA's    RIGHT    OF    NOTICE    OF    INFORMAL 
AGENCY  ACTIVITIES  UNDER  SECTION  9(BI 

Since  the  CPA  would  have  no  right  to 
submit  views  to  the  country's  trade  ne- 
gotiators on  a  continual  basis,  it  is  equally 
incorrect  to  suggest  that  section  9  re- 
quires  the   State   Department  to   con- 
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stantly  report  to  the  CPA  on  the  nego- 
tiating sessions 

Section  9  is.  by  its  own  terms,  simply 
designed  to  give  the  CPA  the  basic  in- 
formation it  needs  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  participate  in  any  stage  of  any 
agency  proceeding  The  threshold  role 
that  section  9  will  play  is  reflected  in  the 
language  in  section  9(B)(2).  This  sub- 
section states  that  the  CPA  may  request 
such  information  about  the  agency  ac- 
tivities, in  addition  to  notice  and  a  status 
report,  "as  would  facilitate  the  Adminis- 
trator's timely  and  effective  participation 
in  an  agency  activity  under  section  7." 

The  purpose  of  section  9  is  to  assure 
the  CPA  the  right  to  receive  information 
when  the  CPA  first  becomes  interested 
in  an  agency  activity,  or  when  an  agency 
initiates  a  new  activity.  Since  each  new 
offer  or  counteroffer  in  trade  negotia- 
tions does  not  represent  a  new  stage  in 
an  agency's  activity  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 7,  the  Federal  agency  would  not  be 
required  to  provide  the  CPA  with  con- 
tinual notice. 

In  summary,  the  bill  would  not  require 
the  State  Department  to  do  more  than: 
First,  notify  the  CPA  at  the  outset  of  an 
impending  negotiation;  second,  provide 
the  agency  with  a  brief  status  report  and 
other  relevant  information  on  where 
matters  stand  as  of  that  time;  and 
third,  consider  the  views  the  CPA  sub- 
mits in  return. 

C.  THE  CPA'S  involvement  IN  AGENCY  ACTIVI- 
TIES Wni  NOT  ENDANGER  NATIONAL  3ECT7- 
RITY 

The  minority  views  are  in  error  when 
they  imply  that  the  CPA  could  intrude 
into  national  security  matters. 

MOST    NATIONAL    SECURITT    MATTERS    OUTSIDE 
THE  CPA'S  JURISDICTION 

Section  17(d)  specifically  exempts 
from  the  bill's  provision  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  and  the  national  security  or  in- 
telligence functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  including  the  Departments  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  This 
simply  reflects  the  fact  that  most  agency 
activities  affecting  national  security  will 
have  no  imaginable  effect  on  a  market- 
place transaction  involving  consumers. 
There  is  no  need,  or  authority,  for  the 
CPA  to  become  involved  In  any  way  in 
such  matters. 

In  cases  involving  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, where  national  security  interests 
and  substantial  consumer  interest  are 
both  involved  in  the  same  agency  activ- 
ity, the  CPA'S  ability  to  participate  in 
an  agency  activity  will  not  include  the 
right  to  be  briefed  on  classified  national 
security  matters.  The  CPA's  participa- 
tion in  such  matters  can  be  carefully 
limited  by  the  Federal  agency  pursuant 
to  all  the  safeguards  in  sections  7,  9,  and 
11(c).  Section  11(c)  (1)  provides  that  an 
agency  need  not  disclose  classified  infor- 
mation to  the  CPA. 

Trade  matters  may  substantially  affect 
the  interests  of  consumers,  but  most 
trade  negotiations  are  handled  on  a  rou- 
tine basis,  and  according  to  established 
procedures,  by  the  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations,  rather  than 
personally  by  high-level  State  Depart- 


most  trade  negotia- 
sensitive  national  se- 


ment  officials.  Anc 
tions  do  not  involve  i 
curity  matters. 

NEED    FOR    LIMITED    PA  ITICIP.ATION    BY    THE    CPA 

The  example  ci«d  by  the  minority 
views  perfectly  illistrates  the  need  for 
participation  by  CI  'A,  subject  to  all  the 
restrictions  described  above,  in  some 
trade  matters  affecting  both  national  se- 
curity and  substai  tial  consumer  inter- 
ests. 

The  coimtry's  recent  experience  with 
the  energy  crisis  h  is  dramatically  illus- 
trated the  importjnce  of  imported  oil. 
Senator  Chttrch's  £  ubcommittee  on  Mul- 
tinational Corpora  ions  has  determined, 
on  the  basis  of  exi  ensive  hearings,  that 
the  skyrocketing  :ost  of  imported  oil 
since  1971  was  in  arge  part  due  to  the 
State  Departmenffe  failure  to  take  an 
active  and  informed  part  in  negotiations 
between  oil  companies  and  the  Arab  ex- 
porting countries.  tThe  Church  subcom- 
mittee has  concluded  that  too  often  "the 
Government  has  routinely  acquiesced  in 
and  abided  by  the  jivishes  of  the  compa- 
nies." The  Ameri(»n  people  have  paid 
the  price  for  this  failure  by  paying  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  in  added  fuel 
costs. 

Oil  is  not  the  on|y  area  where  foreign 
trade  deals  negotiated  by  this  Govern- 
ment have  cost  the  American  public  great 
sums  of  money.  In  1972,  the  United  States 
sold  a  quarter  of  ts  entire  1972  wheat 
crop  to  the  Russians.  Wheat  ro,;^e  from 
$1.51  a  bushel  to  $:  1.27  in  the  summer  of 
1972.  And  because  of  the  deal,  each  in- 
dividual American  consumer  was  forced 
to  pay  as  much  as  i ,  nickel  more  for  each 
loaf  of  bread  he  boi  ght. 

Sections  135(c)  i  nd  (d)  of  the  House- 
passed  trade  bill  i  resently  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  (HlR.  10710)  would  per- 
mit the  President  to  establish  special  ad- 
visory committees  ijepresenting  sectors  of 
Industry,  labor,  or  agriculture,  but  not 
consumers.  These  advisory  committees 
would  meet  "before  and  during  any  trade 
negotiations"  to  provide  policy  and  tech- 
nical advice  on  the;  negotiations.  The  ac- 
cess S.  707  provides  the  CPA  on  behalf 
of  consumers  is  les^  than  the  right  these 
other  interests  would  thus  have  imder 
the  trade  bill  to  paifticipate  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  in  trade  Negotiations. 

The  CPA  will  not}  be  able  to  dictate  this 

:ies,  let  alone  its  over- 

et  recent  history  has 

the  need  for  greater 

isumers  in  this  area. 

m.  THE  CPA'S  FINDniGS  WILL  BE  SUBJECT  TO 
JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

The  minority  views  are  not  correct 
when  they  claim  tnat  by  this  bill: 

C!ongres3  would  ba  delegating  to  the  CPA 
the  administrative  expertise  to  decide  what 
Is  best  for  consumej-s,  an  expertise  which, 
by  virtue  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section 14(e),  could  )e  challenged  by  no  one 
anywhere.  Including  I  n  court. 

A  brief  look  at  t  le  bill's  major  provi- 
sions demonstrates  the  Eunple  opportu- 
nity there  will  be  to  contest  the  CPA's 
determinations. 

First,  an  agencj  may  deny  the  CPA 
the  right  to  partici  aate  in  an  agency  ac- 
tivity if  It  does  rot  accept  the  CPA's 
finding  that  the  ac  Ivity  is  one  that  sub- 
stantially affects    he  interests  of  con- 


coimtry's  trade  poll 
all  foreign  policy, 
conclusively  provel 
participation  of  cc 
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sumers.  In  such  evjnt,  the  CPA  would 
have  to  go  to  court  and  persuade  the 
court  it  has  met  all  applicable  precon- 
ditions for  participation  in  the  proceed- 
ings. If  it  could  not  support  its  finding 
that  the  matter  substantially  affected 
the  interests  of  consumers,  it  could  not 
participate.  The  other  agency's  familiar- 
ity with  its  own  activity,  and  its  pos- 
sible consequences,  would  allow  it  to 
contest  CPA's  contention  that  a  par- 
ticular matter  substantially  affected  the 
interests  of  consumers. 

Second,  section  |l4(e)(l)(B)  states 
that  amy  person  wl" 
agency  activity  in 
tervened  or  partic 
judicial  review  of 
agency  action  is  itsilf  reviewable.  If  the 
person  can  show  tnat  CPA's  participa- 
tion was  prejudicisfl  to  the  party,  the 
action  will  be  reversed.  Similarly,  sec- 
tion   14(e)(1)(c)    specifically    provides 


participates  In  an 

rhich  the  CPA  in- 

Ipated    may    obtain 

:pA's  actions  if  the 


for  review  of  the 
person  substantial 
fected  by  the  Adml 
covery  in  an  agenc 


•A's  actions  by  any 

and  adversely  af- 

iistrator's  use  of  dis- 

proceeding,  under 


section  7(e),  its  request  for  information, 
under  section  IKb),  or  Its  decision  to 


disclose  informatit 
under  section  12. 

Section  14(e)  (2) 
CPA's  determinatiot 


in  its  possession 

overns  review  of  the 
that  a  particular 
agency  activity  substantially  affects  the 
interests  of  consumers.  Piu-suant  to  ac- 
cepted principles  of  judicial  review,  this 
paragraph  provides  that  such  a  deter- 
mination may  not Jbe  challenged  by  a 
party  adversely  affected  by  the  CPA's 
action  until  comple|;ion  of  the  proceed- 
ings. At  the  completion  of  the  agency 
activity  such  person  can  challenge  the 
CPA's  right  to  par;icipate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  ail  any  other  matters 
it  wishes.  The  pro\ision  simply  follows 
the  normal  practice  of  preventing  In- 
terlocutory appeals  of  a  portion  of  an 
agency's  actions  pr  or  to  completion  of 
the  entire  proceeding.  This  is  a  well- 
established  rule  ba  led  on  the  needs  of 
judicial  efficiency.  Sven  in  such  cases, 
the  only  question  tl  lat  must  be  deferred 
is  the  correctness  o:  the  CPA's  determi- 
nation that  the  ac  ivity  in  which  it  is 
participating  or  intervening  substan- 
tially affects  the  ini  erests  of  consumers. 
If  the  CPA.  seeks,  f  jr  example,  to  exer- 
cise rights  of  disc(ivery  as  part  of  its 
participation  in  the  proceeding,  the  per- 
son subject  to  sue]  i  discovery  requests 
may  challenge  it  n  court  as  unduly 
burdensome,  irrelevant,  or  the  like. 

Third,  even  if  th^  CPA  does  gain  the 
right  to  participate!  in  agency  proceed- 
ings, the  scope  of  the  CPA's  involvement 
will  rest  In  large  part  on  determinations 


which  the  Federal 
win  make.  Sectioi 
quire  Federal  agencj 
of  determinations 
its   regulations,   th( 
volvement  will  placi 


gency,  not  the  CPA, 

7,  9,  and  11(c)  re- 

s  to  make  a  number 

ut  the  meaning  of 

burden   CPA's  in- 

on  the  agency,  the 


character  of  information  in  its  possession 
which  the  CPA  seeks,  and  the  consistency 


of  the  CPA's  requei 


statutory  responsibil  Ities.  The  agency,  not 
the  CPA,  will  have  t^e  final  word  on  these 
matters  unless  the  CPA  wishes  to  contest 
the  agency's  determination  In  court.  In 
court,  the  other  agency  will  be  at  great 


t  with  the  agency's 
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advantage.  Since  it  will  be  its  informa- 
tion, its  proceedings,  and  its  needs  that 
will  be  at  issue,  the  agency's  arguments 
will  be  entitled  to  considerable  deference. 
Fourth,  section  12(b)  contains  an  even 
more  extreme  example  of  how  the  CPA 
will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  a 
law  unto  itself.  That  provision  gives  the 
other  agency  complete  responsibility  for 
deciding  whether  the  CPA  may  or  may 
not  disclose  information  provided  by  such 
agency  to  the  CPA.  The  CPA  will  have 
no  option  in  such  cases  but  to  accept  the 
other  agency's  determination.  Nowhere 
is  the  CPA  given  the  same  right  to  dic- 
tate decisions  to  other  Federal  agencies. 

IV.  PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  CPA  IN  FORMAL 
AGENCY  PROCEEDINGS  WILL  NOT  DENY  DUE 
PROCESS    TO     OTHER     PARTIES 

The  minority  views  suggest  this  legis- 
lation would  deny  due  process  to  other 
parties  to  the  agency  proceeding  because 
it  would  subject  them  to  "dual  prosecu- 
tors." This  is  not  so. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  noted  that 
use  of  the  word  "prosecutor"  incorrectly 
suggests  that  the  proceedings  in  which 
the  CPA  will  intervene  are  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. This  is  not  so.  Proceedings  be- 
fore Federal  agencies  are  not  criminal 
trials.  Likewise,  section  8  of  the  bill  spe- 
cifically prohibits  the  CPA  from  Institut- 
ing or  participating  in  any  criminal  ac- 
tion in  Federal  court. 

The  CPA's  intervention  or  participa- 
tion power  thus  is  limited  to  civil  pro- 
ceedings before  agencies  and  courts.  And 
even  in  such  cases,  the  CPA  cannot  in- 
stitute civil  enforcement  suits  at  either 
the  agency  or  Federal  court  levels.  The 
CPA  can  only  intervene  in  such  proceed- 
ings. 

The  bm  provides  that  the  CPA  cannot 
intervene  as  a  full  party  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  he  cannot  adequately 
protect  the  interests  of  consumers  by 
means  short  of  such  full  intervention.  In 
short,  there  is  always  a  presumption 
against  the  CPA's  need  to  intervene  as 
a  party— section  7(a) .  The  CPA  could  not 
meet  this  requirement  If  its  intervention 
was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  repeating 
evidence  already  introduced  into  the  case. 
Intervention  will  only  occur  when  neces- 
sary to  introduce  evidence  that  would 
not  otherwise  be  Introduced.  Section  7(a) 
also  specifies  that  when  the  CPA  inter- 
venes it  will  be  subject  to  all  the  agency's 
rules  governing  the  conduct  of  hearings. 
The  CPA  will  not  in  any  way  be  able  to 
burden  the  record  of  the  respondent  by 
Introducing  evidence  which  is  repetitive 
or  cumulative  or  irrelevant  to  the  issues 
at  stake  in  the  proceedings.  If  the  CPA 
tries,  the  agency  or  the  court  will  prohibit 
it  as  just  that. 

Section  7(a)  states  that  the  CPA's 
Intervention  in  any  proceedings  may  not 
affect  the  obligation  of  the  Federal 
agency  to  assure  procedural  fah^ess  to 
all  parties.  This  represents  a  specific 
charge  to  all  agencies  to  In  fact  make 
sure  that  CPA's  participation  in  a  pro- 
ceeding does  not  impinge  upon  the  due 
process  rights  of  another  party. 

Section  7(e)  states  that  when  the  CPA 
participates  in  agency  proceedings  it  may 
only  summon  such  witnesses,  and  only 


obtain  such  discovery,  ais  are  appropri- 
ate imder  the  agency's  rules  of  practice 
and  procedure,  and  consistent  with  the 
Administrator's  right  to  participate  in 
an  orderly  fashion  in  the  proceedings. 
The  CPA's  requests  for  discovery  against 
other  parties  to  the  proceedings  will  thus 
be  subject  to  the  same  rules  concerning 
relevance,  burdensomeness,  and  the  Uke 
as  any  other  party.  In  addition,  the 
agency  may  reject  the  CPA's  discovery 
request,  whenever  the  request  would  un- 
duly interfere  with  the  agency's  dis- 
charge of  its  own  statutory  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  CPA  will  be  fully  subject  to  aU 
procedural  rules  protecting  the  rights  of 
other  parties.  Therefore,  when  it  partici- 
pates in  an  agency  proceeding  ais  less 
than  a  full  party,  it  will  be  subject  to 
the  same  disadvantages  as  any  other  per- 
son participating  in  the  proceeding  to 
the  same  degree.  The  CPA  could  not,  as 
the  minority  views  suggest,  intei'vene  as 
an  amicus,  "insulated  from  examination 
by  an  opposing  party,  and  force  the  FTC 
to  proceed  down  a  line  of  prosecution  to 
the  CPA's  liking." 

If  the  CPA  only  participated  in  an 
amicus  status,  it  could  not  introduce  evi- 
dence into  the  record.  All  it  could  do 
would  be  to  present  briefs  and  other 
argument  which,  untested  by  cross- 
examination,  would  not  be  admitted  Into 
the  record  as  evidence.  Even  if  the  CPA 
were  permitted  to  cross-examine  parties 
as  an  amicus,  it  could  only  pursue  mat- 
ters raised  during  the  witness's  direct 
testimony.  It  would  be  unable  on  cross- 
examination  to  force  an  agency  to  pro- 
ceed down  a  new  line  of  prosecution. 

The  courts  have  found  that  interven- 
tion by  parties  in  agency  proceedings 
does  not  destroy  the  respondent's  due 
process  rights.  Legislation  granting  the 
CPA  intervention  rights  In  agency  pro- 
ceedings is,  in  fawt,  entirely  consistent 
with  the  common  practice  of  agencies 
and  courts  to  permit  persons  to  intervene 
as  full  parties  in  such  proceedings.  In 
recent  years  the  courts  have  been  act- 
ually expanding  the  right  of  third  parties 
to  intervene  and  pauticipate  actively  in 
Federal  agency  proceedings.  The  Office 
of  Communications  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  v.  FCC,  359  P.2d  994,  is  just  one 
example  of  a  number  of  such  cases.  In  a 
subsequent  court  action  in  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  case  then  Judge  Barger 
likened  the  proper  role  of  a  third  party 
intervener  in  such  agency  proceedings 
not  to  a  prosecutor,  but  to  a  complaining 
witness.  (See  425  P.2d  543,  546.) 

Some  of  the  cases  recognize  that  In- 
tervention by  third-parties  in  agency 
proceedings  may  Increase  the  complexity 
of  the  hearing  process.  The  courts  have 
concluded,  however,  that  this  Is  no  rea- 
son to  deny  persons  the  right  to  partici- 
pate. Rather,  the  answer  lies  in  maUng 
all  parties  adhere  to  the  Issues  and  re- 
frain from  introducing  cumulative  or 
Irrelevaint  evidence.  See,  for  example. 
Virginia  Petroleum  Jobbers  Association 
v.  FPC.  265  F.2d  364.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  due  process  rights 
of  other  parties  would  be  any  more  en- 
dangered when  CPA  Intervenes,  than 
when  any  other  person  Intervenes. 


V.  THE  CPA'S  BIGHT  TO  APPEAR  IN  FEDERAL  COURT 
IS  ENTIRELY  CONSISTENT  WITH  GOOD  COVBSN- 

MENT 

The  minority  views  suggest  that  the 
right  the  CPA  will  have  to  participate  in 
court  actions  reviewing  Federal  agency 
actions  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
public  policymaking  as  mandated  by 
Congress.  Both  the  present  bill,  and  past 
precedents,  are  proof  that  this  will  not 
happen. 

A.    LIMITS    ON   THE   CPA'S   RIGHTS   TO   INSTITUTE 
OR  INTERVENS  IN  JUDICIAL  ACTION 

As  explained  In  the  majority  report, 
the  judicial  review  section  of  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 8.  limits  and  regulates  in  a  number 
of  important  ways  the  CPA's  right  to 
participate  in  court  cases  so  that  it  will 
not  be  able  to  unduly  challenge  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Federal  Government: 

First,  the  CPA  can  only  become  in- 
volved in  cases  which  are  in  Federal 
court,  and  which  concern  the  review  or 
enforcement  of  a  Federal  agency  action. 

Second,  the  CPA  can  only  institute  or 
participate  in  civil  proceedings. 

Third,  the  CPA  can  only  institute  or 
participate  in  review  of  Federal  agency 
proceedings  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  action  substantially  af- 
fects the  interests  of  consumers.  If  the 
court  finds  that  this  determination  is 
without  basis,  the  CPA  will  be  denied  the 
right  to  institute  or  participate  in  the 
court  proceedings. 

Fourth,  If  the  CPA  did  not  Intervene 
or  participate  in  proceedings  at  the  agen- 
cy level,  the  CPA  may  not  initiate  judi- 
cial review  of  an  agency  action  unless  it 
first  petitions  the  agency  to  reconsider 
its  position. 

Fifth,  if  the  CPA  did  not  intervene  or 
participate  In  the  proceedings  at  the 
agency  level,  the  CPA  may  not  Institute 
or  pai-tlcipate  in  the  proceedhigs  at  the 
court  level  if  such  action  would  adversely 
affect  the  interests  of  justice. 

Sixth,  whenever  the  CPA  initiates  ac- 
tion in  Federal  courts  he  must  do  so 
within  the  same  time  period,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  as  any  other  person.  Final 
agency  action  will  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial challenge  for  any  greater  period  of 
time  than  was  the  case  previously. 

Seventh,  while  the  CPA  may  partici- 
pate in  suits  involving  the  enforcement 
of  agency  decisions,  it  may  not  initiate 
such  actions. 

Eighth,  while  the  section  gives  the  CPA 
standing  to  institute  or  participate  in 
certain  suits,  it  specifically  provides  that 
the  CPA  can  only  seek  court  review  of 
agency  actions  that  are  normally  review- 
able under  the  law.  The  CPA  will  not  be 
able  to  appeal  agency  decisions  commit- 
ted to  agency  discretion,  and  thus  not 
reviewable. 

Ninth,  whenever  the  CPA  institutes  or 
participates  in  judicial  review  of  an 
agency  action,  the  Administrator  must 
expUcitly  state  publicly  both  the  con- 
sumer interests  he  is  representing,  and 
the  interests  of  consimiers  which  he  is 
not  representing— section  14(g). 

Tenth,  when  the  CPA  Intervenes  in 
court  actions  reviewing  agency  proceed- 
ings which  it  did  not  participate  in  below, 
the  CPA  will  not  be  able  to  disrupt  or 
delay  the  legail  process,  or  place  an  im- 
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fair  burden  on  other  parties.  In  addition 
to  the  requirements  of  section  8.  the  CPA 
will  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  al- 
ready governing  intervention  by  any 
other  party  under  Federal  law. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of 
law  that  when  a  party  intervenes  in  a 
proceeding,  he  "takes  the  case  as  he  finds 
it" — 2  Barron  &  Holtzoff.  Federal  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  section  593  a961>  — 
and  cases  cited  therein. 

When  the  CPA  intervenes  in  a  pro- 
ceeding reviewing  a  Federal  agency  de- 
cision, it  will  be  just  as  subject  as  any 
other  party  to  the  rules  requiring  parties 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  record  as  de- 
veloped below.  It  may  not  raise  new  is- 
sues that  are  not  already  part  of  the 
record. 

Further,  the  CPA  may  not  wait  indefi- 
nitely to  intervene.  Rule  15<d>  of  the 
Federal  Rules  Appellate  Procedure  re- 
quires that  the  motion  for  leave  to  in- 
tervene must  be  filed  within  30  days  of 
the  time  the  original  petition  for  review 
is  filed.  Finally,  the  note  accompanying 
rule  24  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, as  amended  in  1966.  notes  that 
even  where  a  party  has  a  right  to  inter- 
vene in  proceedings  pursuant  to  this  rule, 
much  Intervention  "may  be  subject  to 
appropriate  conditions  or  restrictions  re- 
sponsive among  other  things  to  the  re- 
quirements of  efficient  conduct  of  the 
proceedings." 

In  summary,  section  8  does  not  permit 
the  CPA  to  appeal  a  decision  on  any 
grounds,  nor  is  the  CPA's  finding  that 
the  matter  involved  in  the  court  pro- 
ceedings substantially  affects  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  nonreviewable,  nor 
does  the  section  change;  "u\e  standard 
of  review"  of  Federal  actions. 

B.  THE  CPA'S  PARTICIPATION  WILL  NOT  PLACE  AN 
UNDUE  BURDEN  ON  THE  COURTS 

The  minority  views  also  suggest  that 
the  provision  will  place  a  "confusing  and 
confounding  burden  upon  our  Federal 
courts."  These  fears  are  unfounded. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  fear  that  a  court 
would  be  forced  to  choose  between  the 
arguments  of  two  Federal  agencies,  each 
with  an  equal  claim  to  expertise  on  the 
same  matter.  This  will  not  be  the  case. 
When  the  CPA  participates  in  a  review 
of  an  agency  proceeding  it  will  appear 
as  an  advocate  for  a  particular  point  of 
view.  As  such  it  will  be  in  the  posture  of 
any  other  advocate,  for  the  CPA  is 
granted  no  authority  by  this  bill  to  make 
any  decision  as  to  how  the  interests  of 
consimiers  should  be  weighed  with  other 
interests,  and  the  final  agency  decision 
reached.  Only  the  Federal  agency 
charged  with  responsibility  for  acting  in 
the  public  interest  can  do  that.  Thus, 
that  agency's  claim  to  expertise  will  be 
far  more  relevant,  and  much  more  de- 
terminative, with  respect  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  its  final  decision,  than  any 
expertise  the  CPA  may  claim. 

This  legislation  will  not  significantly 
increase  the  caseload  of  Federal  courts. 
Other  parties  to  an  agency  decision  can 
be  counted  on  to  appeal  most  agency 
decisions  raising  substantial  questions 
suitable  for  resolution  by  the  courts.  In 
many,  if  not  most  cases,  the  CPA  will 
simplv  intervene  in  court  cases  already 
brought  by  other  parties  to  the  proceed-. 


ings.  Most  of  those 


the  CPA  because  ol 
the  CPA  reversing  a 
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cases  not  appealed 


by  another  party  wi  1  not  be  appealed  by 


the  unlikelihood  of 
decision  which  none 


of  the  other  parties  thought  worth  ap- 
pealing. The  bill  pel  mits  the  CPA  to  in- 
stitute action  on  its  own,  to  take  care  of 
those  few  instances  when  the  agency's 
action  does  raise  a  significant  point  of 
law,  but  the  other  p  arties  do  not  appeal 
because  the  agency  decision  was  favor- 
able to  them,  thou^  not  to  consumers. 
For  instances,  in  a  recent  FPC  decision — 
Opinion  No.  686 — a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission approved,  o:  i  an  expedited  basis, 
an  application  of  <  ertain  producers  to 
sell  gas  to  a  pipelij  le  at  a  price  deter- 
mined by  the  partes.  In  a  dissenting 
opinion.  Chairman  I  assikas  attacked  the 
majority's  approval  3f  the  rate  proposed 
by  the  parties  "as  a  travesty  of  justice. ' 
He  lamented  the  fagt  that  since  the  par- 
ties obtained  all  th^y  had  sought,  there 
was  no  one  who  cculd  appeal  in  court 
the  Commission's  ac  ions.  The  CPA  could 
fill  this  gap. 

Third.  The  minori  ;y  views  suggest  that 
this  legislation  will  s  pawn  great  numbers 
of  court  suits,  becajse  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  4^ct  did  so.  This  over- 
looks the  difference  between  the  two 
bills.  The  Consume*  Protection  Agency 
Act  gives  the  CPA- -and  by  the  express 
terms  of  section  14,  only  the  CPA — the 
authority  to  enforce  in  court  its  right  to 
participate  in  proci  iedings,  obtain  dis- 
covery, and  so  forth  This  bill  creates  no 
new  general  right  of  review.  Only  agency 
proceedings  that  we  -e  reviewable  before 
will  be  reviewable  mder  the  act,  and 
only  to  the  same  (  xtent.  In  contrast, 
the  NEPA  legislatior  placed  a  new  impo- 
sition on  every  age  icy  in  the  Govern- 
ment— the  environn  ental  impact  state- 
ment— and  made  it  possible  for  any  per- 
son interested  in  environmental  protec- 
tion to  make  this  t*e  basis  of  a  suit  in 
Federal  court. 

Fourth.  The  prove  n  difficulty  of  over- 
turning an  agency  decision  on  appeal 
should  further  guarintee  that  the  CPA 
will  not  flood  the  courts  with  appeals 
from  agency  actions .  To  challenge  suc- 
cessfully an  agency  action,  the  CPA 
would  have  to  sho\f  that  the  decision 
was  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
in  the  record  as  a  ^hole.  (See  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedares  Act.  5  U.S.C. 
709;  Davis.  Admin:  strative  Law  Text, 
section  29.01  et  seq.  1972) ) .  Agency  de- 
cisions are  in  fact  a^  corded  great  defer- 
ence. The  difBcul  y  of  overturning 
agency  decisions  is  borne  out  by  the 
record.  The  facts  indicate  that  the 
agency  wins  well  ov(  r  90  percent  of  the 
cases  appealed. 

For  instance,  between  1970  and  the 
present,  32  decision;  of  the  PTC  have 
been  appealed  to  tie  court  of  appeals 
Of  these  32  appeals  the  FTC  has  only 
lost  twice.  Similarly,  in  the  CAB  58  peti- 
tions for  judicial  re/iew  of  agency  de- 
cisions in  formal  pri  iceedings  were  filed 
with  the  court  of  ajpeals  during  fiscal 
year  1973.  Twenty-fl  ve  of  these  appeals 
have  been  decided,  a  id  the  CAB  was  up- 
held in  24  of  the  '.  5  cases.  Thus,  the 
mere  threat  that  i  ;PA  may  take  an 
agency  into  court  wi  1  not  give  the  CPA, 
even  when  combinec  with  its  other  au- 


thority, the  power  to  "coerce"  any  other 
agency  into  acting  n  accord  with  the 
CPA's  views.  The  (IPA  will  surely  be 
aware  of  this  record  pf  court  afifirmations 
of  agency  actions  ar^  appeal  only  those 
rare  cases  not  appea  ed  by  other  parties 
which  raise  substan  :ial  and  important 
questions  about  the  lawfulness  of  the 
agency's  actions.  Of  c  aurse,  the  bill's  pro- 
vision may  well  resu  t  in  some  undeter- 
mined number  of  additional  agency  ac- 
tions being  reversed  in  court.  But  that 
is  hardly  an  argument  against  the  bill. 
If  the  host  agency  Acts  unlawfully,  the 
decision  should  be  rjversed. 

Fifth.  The  Americ  in  Bar  Association, 
after  thorough  study  of  the  question,  has 
concluded  that  permitting  the  CPA  to 
seek  judicial  review  of  final  agency  de- 
cisions causes  no  leg4l  or  practical  prob- 
lem. The  ABA  concluided  that — 

Interagency  litigation  over  the  validity  of 
administrative  action  h  as  been  commonplace 
since  the  early  days  <f  the  administrative 
process:  that  no  new  problems,  whether  doc- 
trinal or  practical  are  ]»resented  by  the  pro- 
posal to  give  the  ( Consumer  Protection 
Agency  the  right  to  in  tlate  or  Intervene  in 
proceedings  for  Judicial  review  of  other 
agencies'  actions;  and  that  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  in  ter-agency  litigation 
should  accordingly  b«  recognized  in  this 
statutory  context  as  veil,  (emphasis  sup- 
plied.) (See  Congresslc nal  Record,  vol.  118, 
pt.  24.  p.  31774  et  seq.) 

This  study  notes  th  it  established  prin- 
ciples of  law  permit  federal  agencies  to 
seek  judicial  review  o  the  decision  of  an- 
other agency,  even  vhere  there  was  no 
specific  statutory  prjvision  authorizing 
it,  and  even  where  ^he  proprietary  in- 
terests of  an  agency  are  not  involved. 

The  minority  view^  suggest  that  when 
such  instances  have  occurred  in  the  past 
it  has  been  differenl  than  if  the  CPA 
sought  judicial  review  because  such  suits 
in  the  past  have  involved  the  conflicting 
proprietary  or  regulatory  mandates  of 
the  two  agencies.  Yet.  the  ABA  study 
points  out  that  for  jfears  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  unde 
Adjustment  Act  of 
authorized  to  seek  juc 
sions  reached  by  tl 
merce  Commission 
protect  farmers  from  | 
criminatory  freight 
stances,  the  Secretarj 
exactly  the  same  postilre  as  the  CPA.  Like 
the  CPA,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  no  direct  respor  sibility  for  setting 
interstate  freight  rate  s.  Like  the  CPA,  the 
Secretary  of  Agricult  ire  is  participating 
in  such  suits  solely  as  an  advocate  for  the 
interests  of  consumer  i  of  a  service  which 
is  regulated  by  another  Federal  agency. 

The  minority  viewi;  suggest  that  one 
agency  has  only  ranjly  sought  judicial 
review  of  another  ager  cy's  action.  Yet  the 
study  notes  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture "has  repeatec  ly  attacked  a  wide 
variety  of  ICC  orders  viewed  as  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  fan  ners." 

Sixth.  The  minori  ,y  views  are  con- 
cerned that  forcing  a  Federal  district  to 
chose  between  the  irguments  of  two 
different  Federal  coi^rts  would  place  a 
difficult  burden  on  the  court. 

But  Federal  judgis  are  commonly 
called  on  to  review  aid  master  difficult 
cases,  where  the  recon  I  is  voluminous  and 
the  evidence  conflictiig.  The  American 


the  Agricultural 
1938.    has    been 
Hcial  review  of  deci- 
Interstate  Com- 
4'here  necessary  to 
sxorbitant  and  dis- 
rates. In  such  in- 
t  of  Agriculture  is  in 
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Bar  Association  study  of  the  CPA  con- 
cluded that  having  the  CPA  and  another 
Federal  agency  vigorously  advocating 
their  point  of  view  in  court  would  not 
make  the  court's  jobs  more  difficult. 
Rather,  it  would  help  to  highlight  and 
develop  the  issues  in  the  case  and  pro- 
mote more  informed  decisionmaking  by 
the  court. 

VI.  THE  CPA'S  ABILITY  TO  COLLECT  AND  DISCLOSE 
INFORMATION  IS  CAREFULLT  CONTROLLED  AND 
LIMITED 

Sections  11  and  12  describe  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  conditions  under 
which  the  CPA  may  obtain  information 
from  other  Federal  agencies,  or  other 
persons,  and  the  limitations  or  prohibi- 
tions on  public  disclosure  of  such  infor- 
mation. The  minority  views,  in  criticizing 
these  sectons,  overlook  these  safeguards, 
as  well  as  the  distinction  made  in  the  bill 
between  the  CPA's  right  to  obtain  in- 
formation, and  its  more  limited  right  to 
publicly  disclose  information  it  has  ob- 
tained. 

A.  THE  CPA'S  RIGHT  TO  INFORMATION  IN  PRIVATE 
HANDS  IS  LIMITED 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  safe- 
guards which  will  assure  that  the  CPA 
will  not  be  able  to  go  on  a  fishing  ex- 
pedition or  harrass  businesses  with 
numerous  requests  for  information. 

First.  The  minority  views  suggest  that 
the  CPA's  information  gathering  in  sec- 
tion 11  (b)  is  unprecedented  in  scope.  The 
fact  is  that  the  CPA's  information  gath- 
ering powers  are  far  less  than  those  of 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  CPA  may  ask 
business  to  supply  it  with  information 
in  writing,  but  so  may  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (15  U.S.C.  46)  and  other 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  But  the 
CPA  will  have  no  additiraial  power  to 
Inspect  or  copy  documents.  It  will  have 
no  power  to  require  any  person  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  the  CPA  as  part 
of  its  information- gathering  powers. 
Many  other  agencies  do  have  these 
powers.  Statutes  confer  such  additional 
authority,  for  example,  on  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission  (15  U.S.C.  77(s) 
(bi  and  77  uuu'a>);  the  Agriculture 
Department  (7  U.S.C.  2115) ;  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  (49  U.S.C. 
20):  the  Veterans'  Administration  (38 
U.S.C.  3311);  and  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  (47  U.S.C.  409). 
This  list  does  not  even  begin  to  exhaust 
the  number  of  such  statutes. 

Two.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  CPA  may  obtain  any  information  it 
wants,  free  of  any  restrictions.  In  fact, 
section  11(b)  of  the  bill  contains  a  large 
number  of  restrictions  on  the  CPA's  in- 
formation-gathering powers : 

First.  The  CPA  may  only  request  In- 
formation to  the  extent  required  to  pro- 
tect the  health  or  safety  of  consumers, 
or  to  discover  consumer  fraud  or  other 
unconscionable  conduct  detrimental  to 
the  interest  of  consumers. 

Second.  The  CPA  may  only  request 
information  from  persons  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities which  substantially  afifect  inter- 
state commerce  and  whose  activities  may 
substantially  affect  an  interest  of  con- 
sumers. These  are  significant  limitations 
that  will  present  the  CPA  from  request- 
ing information  from  many  companies, 
especially  small  businesses,  and  almost 


all    individuals.    The    section    will   not 
threaten  the  rights  of  individual  citizens. 

Tliird.  Before  requesting  any  informa- 
tion the  CPA  must  set  forth  with  par- 
ticularly what  consumer  interest  is  in- 
volved, and  the  purpose  for  which  the 
information  is  sought. 

Fourth.  If  the  person  from  whom  the 
information  is  sought  declines  to  provide 
the  information,  the  CPA  has  the  burden 
of  proving  in  court  that  the  information 
sought  concerns  the  health  or  safety  of 
consumers  or  relates  to  the  "discovery  of 
consumer  fraud  or  other  unconscionable 
conduct  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
consumers."  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  CPA  will  be  able  to  meet  its 
burden  on  this  point. 

Fifth.  If  the  CPA  meets  this  burden  of 
proof,  the  person  from  whom  the  infor- 
mation is  sought  can  still  refuse  the  CPA 
the  information  if  it  would  be  urmeces- 
sarily  or  excessively  burdensome  to  pro- 
vide it. 

Sixth.  A  district  court  is  authorized 
to  place  whatever  conditions  it  deems 
just  on  the  CPA's  right  to  collect  infor- 
mation from  private  persons. 

Seventh.  The  subsection  further  pro- 
hibits CPA  from  seeking  any  information 
from  a  private  person  if  the  same  infor- 
mation is  already  available  from  a  public 
source,  or  another  Federal  agency. 

Eighth.  In  addition  to  the  particular 
protection  spelled  out  in  the  subsection 
itself,  section  11(b)  also  provides  that 
the  Federal  Reports  Act  will  apply  to  the 
collection  of  information  by  the  CPA  to 
the  same  extent  as  it  applies  to  inde- 
pendent Federal  regulatory  agencies. 
This  means  that  any  questionnaires  the 
CPPi.  wishes  to  send  to  10  or  more  busi- 
nessmen must  first  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  It  will  be  the 
GAO's  responsibility  under  44  U.S.C. 
3512,  to  assure  that  the  CPA  obtains 
needed  information  with  a  minimum 
burden  on  business  enterprises,  especially 
^rnall  businesses,  and  in  a  way  that 
avoids  duplication  of  effort  with  other 
Federal  agencies.  If  the  GAO  determines 
that  the  information  sought  is  available 
from  other  Federal  sources,  the  CPA  will 
be  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
and  the  Federal  Reports  Act,  from  solic- 
iting the  information. 

Third.  The  CPA  cannot  use  its  infor- 
mation-gathering powers  under  this  sec- 
tion in  connection  with  any  agency  pro- 
ceeding he  has  intervened  in  which  is 
pending  against  the  person  from  whom 
the  information  is  sought.  It  is  argued 
that  the  CPA  should  be  barred  from  using 
any  information  obtained  under  this 
subsection  in  any  subsequent  proceed- 
ings, but  this  would  only  subject  private 
persons  to  duplicative  discovery  requests. 
If  this  were  the  law,  the  CPA  in  any 
subsequent  proceeding  would  have  to  go 
through  the  pointless  exercise  of  using 
the  agency's  discovery  procedures  to  ob- 
tain from  the  same  person,  for  a  second 
time,  the  information  it  already  had. 

Fourth.  The  CPA's  information-gath- 
ering powers  will  not  pose  a  threat  to 
privacy.  In  fact,  section  11(b)  clearly 
prohibits  CPA  from  requiring  private 
persons  to  submit  any  information  which 
would  violate  any  relationship  privileged 
according  to  law.  If  the  law  holds  that  a 
reporter's  sources  are  privileged,  the  CPA 


could  not  obtain  the  information.  A  bill 
creating  the  CPA  is  not  the  place,  how- 
ever, to  pass  new  legislation  in  this  diffi- 
cult and  controversial  area  giving  news- 
men greater  protection  that  they  claim 
in  other,  similar  instances. 

B.    THE   CPA's   ACCESS   TO   AGENCY   INFORMATION 
WnX   NOT   DISRUPT   AGENCY   ACTrVITlES 

The  CPA's  right  to  obtain  information 
from  other  Federal  agencies  under  sec- 
tion 11(c)  is  not.  as  the  minority  views 
suggest,  either  unprecedented,  or  likely 
to  hinder  the  ability  of  other  agencies  to 
obtain  information  from  other  sources. 

First.  It  is  first  important,  once  again, 
to  put  this  provision  in  perspective.  The 
CPA's  power  extends  only  to  the  right 
to  obtain  inf  oi-mation  held  by  other  agen- 
cies. This  section  has  nothing  to  do  with 
public  disclosure  of  such  information.  As 
discussed  below,  an  agency  which  gives 
the  CPA  any  information  may  prohibit 
the  CPA  from  disclosing  that  informa- 
tion if  it  wishes. 

Second.  The  provision  for  such  shar- 
ing of  information  does  not  give  the  CPA 
extraordinary  powers.  Under  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  of  1942  (44  U.S.C.  3501- 
3511)  and  other  statutes,  information 
may  be  and  often  is  exchanged  among 
Federal  agencies.  A  ntimber  of  opinions, 
including  Federal  Power  Commission 
(16  U.S.C.  797)  and  the  Federal  Energy- 
Administration,  have  been  given  specific 
authority  to  obtain  information,  such 
as  that  relating  to  oil  and  gas  reserves, 
from  other  Federal  agencies. 

Third.  Serving  the  CPA  access  to  in- 
formation already  acquired  by  other 
agencies  would  only  place  an  unneces- 
sary burden  on  the  persons  outside  Gov- 
ernment from  whom  most  of  the  infor- 
mation was  developed  in  the  first  place. 
Without  section  11(c),  the  (TPA  would 
have  to  ask  these  persons  to  duplicate 
for  them  the  information  already  sup- 
plied another  Federal  agency. 

Fourth.  The  bill  specifically  exempts 
seven  categories  of  information  from  the 
disclosure  requirements.  These  seven 
categories,  modeled  after  provisions  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  exempt, 
first,  national  security  matters;  second, 
agency  personnel  policy  and  prosecutor- 
ial recommendations;  third,  routine  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  fimctions; 
fourth,  personnel,  medical,  and  similar 
files;  fifth,  information  an  agency  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  law  from  disclos- 
ing to  another  Federal  agency:  sixth,  in- 
formation in  bank  examination  reports; 
and  seventh,  certain  trade  secrets  and 
commercial  or  financial  information. 

The  conditions  under  which  one  Fed- 
eral agency  may  withhold  information 
from  the  CPA  under  the  seventh  excep- 
tion, relating  to  trade  secrets,  are  spelled 
out  in  detail  in  section  ll(cU7>.  The 
Federal  agency  in  possession  of  the  in- 
formation, not  the  CPA,  will  decide 
whether  the  information  fits  the  condi- 
tions described  in  this  subsection.  Be- 
fore any  agency  hands  over  such  confi- 
dential information,  the  party  who  orig- 
inally supplied  the  information  must  be 
notified.  In  this  way  he  can  seek  injunc- 
tive relief  if  he  feels  the  agency  is  acting 
in  violation  of  this  bill  or  any  other  act. 

Fifth.  The  CPA's  abiUty  to  obtain  con- 
fidential information  from  other  Federal 
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agencies  will  not  destroy  the  ability  of 
Other  agencies  to  obtain  the  information 
in  the  first  place.  In  its  treatment  of  in- 
formation which  could  injure  a  company 
if  disclosed  to  the  public,  the  bill  dis- 
tinguishes, on  the  one  hand,  between  in- 
formation which  an  agency  must  have  to 
carry  out  its  programs,  but  which  it  has 
no  legal  right  to  obtain  from  a  business, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  information 
which  an  agency  has  a  legal  right  to  ob- 
tain and  which  it  needs  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

In  the  case  of  information  which  an 
agency  needs  and  which  it  has  a  right  to 
obtain  anyway,  enactment  of  the  CPA 
bill  will  make  no  difference.  In  such  in- 
stances a  business  would  be  doing  the 
agency  no  favor  by  agreeing  to  turn  over 
such  information  without  a  court  fight. 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  only  obeying  tlie 
law.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  business 
would  go  through  the  pointless  and  ex- 
pensive exercise  of  challenging  an 
agency's  order  to  produce  certain  data 
where  it  was  clear  that  in  the  end  it 
would  lose,  and  the  Federal  agency 
would  obtain  the  information.  Even  if 
businesses  aw:t  in  this  way,  the  Federal 
agencies  can  still  order  disclosure  of  such 
material. 

If  the  agency  does  not  have  a  lawful 
right  to  obtain  confidential  information 
which  could  cause  competitive  injury  if 
disclosed  to  the  public,  the  powers 
granted  the  CPA  by  section  11(c)  will  in 
no  way  Interfere  with  the  ability  of  the 
agency  to  obtain  such  information  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Under  the  bill's  specific 
provisions,  a  business  can  in  such  event, 
continue  to  voluntarily  cooperate  with 
the  agency.  Such  information  will  not 
be  disclosed  to  the  CPA.  so  long  as  the 
agency  also  finds  that  it  must  have  the 
information  to  carry  out  its  activities. 
Wherever  the  agency  cannot  so  find 
that  it  needs  the  Information,  the  busi- 
ness will  have  to  decline  to  turn  the  ma- 
terial over  to  the  agency  If  it  does  not 
want  the  CPA  to  get  it.  But  in  such  a  case 
the  work  of  the  agency  will  not,  by  defi- 
nition, be  seriously  impaired  by  failure 
to  obtain  the  Information. 

Thus  the  provisions  of  the  bill  fully 
protect  an  agency's  ability  to  pledge  not 
to  disclose  Information  received  to  any 
other  agency  so  long  as  such  agreements 
are  necessary  to  obtain  needed  Infor- 
mation. 

C.     DISCLOSXTHE     or    WFORMATTOK     BY     THE     CPA 

I  come  next  to  the  points  raised  by 
the  opponents  of  the  bUl  in  connection 
with  the  CPA's  right  to  disclose  informa- 
tion to  the  public  under  section  12. 

First.  The  minority  views  state  that 
the  exceptions  from  the  right  of  the  CPA 
to  disclose  information  imder  this  section 
are  "narrow,  contorted  and  ill-fitting." 
The  first  exception,  contained  In  section 
12(b) .  however,  flatly  prohibits  the  CPA 
from  disclosing  any  information  obtained 
from  another  Federal  agency  where  that 
agency  states  that  the  material  Is  the 
type  that  is  exempted  from  disclosure 
to_the  public  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  or  other  law.  Thus,  dis- 
closure of  any  trade  secrets  obtained 
from  another  Federal  agency  is  flatly 
prohibited.  If  the  agency  does  not  make 
such  a  finding,  the  CPA  may  disclose  the 


information.  But  In 


that  case,  the  CPA's 


action  will  not  provide  the  public  with 
any  additional  infot-raation  it  could  not 
also  obtain  from  t  le  agency  that  sup- 
plied the  informat  on  to  the  CPA.  To 
permit  the  CPA  ;o  disclose  another 
agency's  Informatioi  i  only  where  the  pub- 
lic could  also  get  the  information  directly 
from  the  other  ag(  ncy  is  both  a  clear 
and  reasonable  exce  ption. 

Second.  Trade  se  :rets  or  confldential 
information  the  i^PA  obtains  from 
sources  other  than  another  Federal 
agency  may  not  I  b  disclosed  in  most 
cases  to  the  public  Any  official  of  the 
CPA  who  violates  t  lis  prohibition  could 
be  imprisoned  for  u  3  to  1  year  imder  the 
criminal  penalty  pi  Dvisions  of  18  U.S.C. 
1905. 

Third.  The  only  time  the  CPA  may 
disclose  confldential  information  ob- 
tained from  source!  other  than  another 
Federal  agency  is  w  len  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  hea  th  or  safety.  Unlike 
other  Federal  regulatory  agencies  who 
can  take  direct  action  when  they  learn 
of  a  threat  to  th;  public's  health  or 
safety,  the  CPA  wi  luld  have  no  similar 
option.  Public  disc  osure  would  be  the 
only  action  it  cou  d  take  to  avert  the 
danger.  In  most  instances  the  CPA  will 
not  be  able  to  justify  disclosure  of  trade 
secrets  under  the  limited  exception  in 
section  12(c).  It  will  be  enough  simply 
to  disclose  to  the  public  the  fact  of  the 
danger,  without  any  detailed  explana- 
tion that  might  lequire  disclosure  of 
actual  trade  secrets  'This  exception  is  In- 
cluded In  the  bill,  however,  because  It 
is  impossible  to  justify  prohibiting  the 
disclosure  of  con^dential  information 
where  it  is  the  onljf  way  the  CPA  has  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  health  or  safety 
of  Americans.  As  ftn  added  safeguard, 
section  12(d)  reqiires  that  before  the 
CPA  discloses  any  trade  secrets  likely 
to  cause  substantit  1  injiur  to  a  person 
or  a  company,  it  n.  ust  notify  the  person 
affected  and  afforc  him  an  opportunity 
to  comment  or  obtj  in  injunctive  release. 
If  the  CPA  cannof  prove  the  necessity 
of  disclosing  the  tijade  secret,  the  court 
will  bar  disclosure. 

Fourth.  Finally,  section  12(d)  of  the 
Information  disclcsure  provision  con- 
tains very  extensive  safeguards  contained 
to  assure  the  accuacy  of  any  informa- 
tion disclosed.  The  safeguards  go  beyond 
the  provisions  foun  1  in  almost  anv  other 
statute.  Even  if  the  information  the  CPA 
wishes  to  disclose  s  not  a  trade  secret, 
the  agency  must  :  Irst  take  all  reason- 
able measures  to  assure  its  accuracy.  It 
must  also  notify  ar  y  person  or  company 
whose  reputation  c  r  goodwill  is  likely  to 
be  substantially  injured  by  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  Information.  In  effect,  such 
person  will  have  s  full  right  to  review 
and  challenge — in  court  if  necessary — 
any  such  informa  ion  before  it  is  dis- 
closed. If,  desDite  ;hls,  the  information 
released  is  still  inaccurate,  misleading, 
or  incomplete,  the  s  ection  imposes  on  the 
Administrator  the  iuty  to  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  redres  ,  the  wrong. 

In  summary,  I  )elieve  that  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  11  and  12  are  care- 
fully drafted  to  sti  ike  a  fair  balance  be- 
tween the  right  of  he  CPA,  and  the  pub- 
lic, to  learn  about  consumer  goods,  and 
the  right  of  businjsses  to  protect  con- 
fidential inf ormatii  n. 


Vn.  THE  CPA's  : 
BE 
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tive  Conference  of  the  United  States  has 
recently  estimated  that  the  administra- 
tive law  judges  in  only  16  agencies  termi- 
nate between  180,925  and  200,282  cases 
a  year.  An  official  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  has  also  estimated  that  for- 
mal proceedings  of  the  type  included  in 
these  figures  represent  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  an  agency's  activities  (see  hear- 
ings on  S.  1177.  92d  Cong.,  p.  234).  The 
total  yearly  number  of  agency  activities, 
both  formal  and  informal,  throughout 
the  whole  Government  could  thxis  be  in 
the  millions.  Even  if  it  is  conceded  that 
only  a  fraction  of  these  actions  substan- 
tially affects  the  interests  of  consumers, 
it  is  clear  the  CPA  will  indeed  be  a  David 
to  the  GoUath,  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  of  the  argvunents  against  this 
legislation  rests  on  the  belief  that  one 
Federal  agency  should  not  oppose  an- 
other Federal  agency.  Such  a  confronta- 
tion is  "embarrassing"  and  leads  to  "ero- 
sion and  a  division  of  the  Government." 

In  previous  days,  when  the  Federal 
Government  was  small,  and  its  responsi- 
bilities far  simpler,  it  may  not  have  been 
necessary  to  charge  a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  openly  advocating 
its  interests  before  other  agencies. 

But  today,  the  conflicting  pressures  on 
the  Government  are  too  great — and  its 
responsibilities  too  varied — to  think  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  still  operate 
in  the  public's  best  interest  if  one  agency 
cannot  differ  with  the  positions  taken  by 
another  agency.  One  agency,  represent- 
ing one  point  of  view,  frequently  con- 
tends, in  one  way  or  the  other,  with  an- 
other agency,  representing  another  point 
of  view.  This  has  hardly  caused  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  collapse. 

The  Justice  Department  has  consist- 
ently opposed  arguments  put  forth  by 
other  agencies  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment should  not  be  permitted  to  chal- 
lenge decisions  of  other  agencies  in  court 
because  such  suits  are  "embarrassing." 
In  response,  the  Justice  Department  has 
recognized  that  without  such  opportu- 
nities for  judicial  review  of  one  agency 
by  another,  the  interests  of  the  people 
might  not  be  protected.  Such  protection 
of  the  people's  interest  is  after  all  what 
good  Government  is  all  about. 

As  Deputy  Attorney  General  Klein- 
dienst  testified  hi  1970:* 

StUl  applicable  Is  the  foUowlng  objection 
to  legislation  to  remove  the  United  States 
and  the  Attorney  General  from  suits  to  set 
aside  Commission  orders  expressed  by  the 
then  Deputy  Attorney  General  William  P. 
Rogers  m  an  AprU  11,  1955,  letter  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

"The  overall  legislative  plan  now  Is  and 
should  be  to  create  a  check  and  balance  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  Attorney 
General  in  such  fashion  as  to  give  double 
protection  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 


•Sea  Hearings  on  Judicial  Review  of  De- 
cisions of  the  ICC  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  (91st  Ciong., 
2d  Sess.  &-9).  The  testimony  Is  cited  In  the 
American  Bar  Association  study  on  the  CPA. 
See  CONGBEssiONAL  Record,  vol.  118,  pt.  24, 
p.  31774  et  seq. 


With  specific  reference  to  the  need  for 
such  checks  and  balances  in  connection 
with  Federal  agency  actions  affecting  the 
consumer.  Justice  Department  officials  in 
the  same  hearings  stated  (id.  at  12) : 

Mr.  Comegys  (Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
CSeneral,  Antitrust  Division).  •  •  •  Trans- 
portation affects  the  economy.  It  also  affects 
the  consumer.  There  Is  no  independent  con- 
sumer counsel  within  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Therefore,  It  ts  Impor- 
tant that  the  United  States  bring  an  Inde- 
pendent view  to  bear  on  the  conduct  of  this 
litigation  at  all  levels. 

Creation  of  the  CPA  would  not  create 
a  dangerous  new  precedent,  but  only  rec- 
ognize the  diversity  of  viewpoint  already 
in  the  Government. 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill  ad- 
mit that  the  Federal  (jovemment  has 
become  too  big  and  unresponsive.  Some 
suggest  that  instead  of  creating  a  CPA, 
the  Congress  should  instead  reform 
every  Federal  agency.  Reform  of  Federal 
agencies  is  a  commendable  goal,  but  a 
far  more  difficult  task  that  could  take 
years  to  accomplish.  Those  who  speak 
about  such  reform  efforts  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  CPA  fall  to  describe  with  any 
specificity  exactly  how  they  would  go 
about  reforming  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  may,  in  fact,  be  impossible  to 
reform  agencies  internally.  In  1970,  for 
example,  the  CAB  estabUshed  a  consum- 
er advisory  committee,  but  then  abol- 
ished it  2  years  later  amid  complaints  by 
the  agency  that  the  committee  had 
sought  to  get  into  policy  issues  of  great 
importance  to  the  consumer,  such  as  in- 
ternational air  fare  agreements. 

The  Senate  has  the  choice  of  taking 
no  action,  on  the  legislation  on  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  some  day  effect  sweep- 
ing reforms  of  the  entire  Government. 
Or  the  Senate  can  take  now  a  first  step 
to  try  to  work  reform  without  such 
wholesale  changes.  This  is  what  the  CPA 
legislation  tries  to  do.  Some  of  the  many 
safeguards  contained  in  the  bill  are  de- 
scribed above.  Others  are  listed  in  the 
majority  report.  The  bill  is  responsible 
legislation.  And  yet  it  imdeniably  breaks 
new  ground.  If  it  did  not  it  would  not  be 
worth  enacting. 

All  Americans  are  consumers.  Those 
who  support  the  bill  can  point  to  the 
CPA  legislation  with  pride  when  people 
ask  what  they  are  doing  to  restore  the 
people's  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eral (jrovemment. 

I  lurge  rapid  and  favorable  action  on 
this  bill. 

Exhibit  1 
Endorsement  of  State  Governors 

June  5,  1974. 

Because  of  our  concern  that  consumers 
presently  lack  effective  representation  before 
Federal  regrulatory  agencies  and  because  this 
lack  of  pK>sItlve  representation  has  resulted 
in  a  system  of  Federal  regulations  that  do 
not  adequately  reflect  interest  of  consumers 
we  support  legislation  that  would  create  an 
Independent  nonregulatory  consumer  protec- 
tion agency. 

Governor  Daniel  J.  Evans,  Washington 
State,  Governor  David  Hall,  Oklahoma,  Gov- 
ernor Milton  Shapp.  Pennsylvania,  Grovernor 
Jimmy  Carter,  Georgia,  Governor  Otis  R. 
Bowen,  Indiana,  Governor  William  O.  Mll- 
Uken,   Michigan,   Governor,   J.   James   Exon, 


Nebraska,  Governor  William  A.  Egan,  Alaska. 
Governor  Marvin  Mandel,  Maryland,  Gov- 
ernor PhlUp  W.  Noel,  Rhode  Island,  Gover- 
nor Malcum  Wilson,  New  York,  CJovemor 
Tom  McCall,  Oregon,  Governor  Dale  Bumpers, 
Arkansas,  Govenor  Branden  T  Byrne,  New 
Jersey,  Governor  Patrick  J.  Lucey,  Wiscon- 
sin, Governor  Thomas  L.  Judge,  Montana, 
Governor  Dan  Walker,  XUlnols,  Governor 
Reubln  Askew,  Florida,  Governor  Mills  E. 
Godwin,  Jr.,  Virginia,  Governor  James  E. 
Holshouser,  Jr.,  North  Carolina,  CSovemor 
Thomas  P.  Salmon,  Vermont,  Governor  John 
C.  West,  South  Carolina,  Governor  John  J. 
GUligan,  Ohio,  Governor  Wendell  H.  Ford. 
Kentucky,  Governor  Arthur  A.  Link,  North 
Dokota.  Governor  John  M.  Haydon  Amer- 
ican Somoa,  Governor  Melvin  H.  Evans,  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Cjovernor  Bruce  King,  New  Mex- 
ico, Governor  C^cU  D.  Andrus,  Idaho,  Gover- 
nor Richard  P.  Knelp,  South  Dakota,  Gov- 
ernor WendeU  R.  Anderson,  Minnesota,  Gov- 
ernor Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Maine,  Governor 
Francis  W.  Sargent,  Massachusetts,  Governor 
John  Burns,  Hawaii. 


Endorsement  of  the  U.S.   Conference  of 
Mayors 
Washington,  D.C. 

June  19. 1974. 
On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors,  I  want  to  taike  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  support  for  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  Act  (S.  707)  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  and  CJovemment  Op- 
erations Committees.  The  legislation  would 
at  long  last  provide  consumers  a  voice  at 
the  executive  level  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  policy  decisions  being  made  by  other 
Federal  administrative  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies. It  would  also  create  a  much  needed 
clearinghouse  for  consumer  complaints  at  the 
Federal  level  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
local  agencies  currently  involved  in  this  area. 
Protection  of  the  rights  of  the  consumer 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Nation's  local  elected  officials.  We  urge  you 
and  youi  Senate  colleagues  to  take  prompt 
affirmative  action  on  S.  707  when  the  legis- 
lation reaches  the  floor  during  the  upxsoming 
weeks. 

John  J.  Ounthee, 
Executive  Director,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

Endorsement  of  the  National  Association 
OF  Attorneys  General 
Whereas,  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General,  whose  members  have  pro- 
vided leadership  for  consumer  protection  law 
enforcement  in  their  respective  states,  whole- 
heartedly support  the  creation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent and  effective  consumer  protection 
agency  to  afford  consumer  advocacy  at  the 
federal  level;  and  whereas,  It  Is  the  Associa- 
tion's firm  belief  that  the  consumer  should  be 
afforded  adequate  protection  through  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  local,  state  and  federal 
enforcement  agencies;  and  whereas  this  goal 
can  best  be  achieved  through  insuring  ade- 
quate fimdlng  to  strengthen  each  agency's 
ability  to  respond  quickly  to  consumer  needs, 
therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General  urges  the 
United  States  CJongress  to  ptss  legislation 
which  establishes  an  independent  and  effec- 
tive Federal  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to 
afford  consumer  advocacy  involving  only 
interstate  transactions,  and  designed  to 
strengthen  state  and  local  consumer  pro- 
grams through  federal  grants-in-aid,  and 
which  would  recognize  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  effective  control  of  enforcement 
of  our  consumer  protection  laws  at  the  state 
and  local  level. 

(Adopted  unanimously,  June  26,  1974, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General  at 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho.) 
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Endorsement  of  State  and  Local 
Organizations 
national  groups 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 

(APL-CIO). 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  (APL-CIO). 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 

Common  Cause. 

Communications  Workers  of  America 
(AFL-CIO). 

Consumer  Action  for  Improved  Pood  and 
Drugs. 

Consumer  Pederation  of  America. 

Consumers  Union  of  U.S.,  Inc. 

Cooperative  League  of  U.S.A. 

Priends  of  the  Earth. 

International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers   (AFL-CIO). 

International  Union  of  Electrical  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  (APL-CIO). 

International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union  (AFL-CIO). 

National  Consumers  Congress. 

National  Consumers  League  ( Esther  Peter- 
son. President). 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union  (APL-CIO). 

Public  Citizen  (Congress  Watch). 

Retail  Clerks  International  Association 
(AFL-CIO). 

Sierra  Club.  '' 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  (Washington 
OfBce). 

United  Steel  workers  of  America  (APL- 
CIO). 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Women's  Lobby. 

LOCAL    GROtTPS    AND    INDIVIDTJALS 

Alabama 
Alabama  Labor  Council  (AFL-CIO). 
Young    Democrats,    Univ.    of    Ala.    (Tus- 
caloosa). 

Arigona 
Arizona  Consumer  Council. 
Arizona  Committee  for  Social  Utility. 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  Community  Organization  for  Re- 
form Now  (Little  Rock) . 

Arkansas  Consumer  Research  (Little 
Rock). 

California 

California  Citizen  Action  Oroup. 

Coalition  for  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Consumers  Cooperative  (Don  Rothenberg, 
Richmond). 

Consumers  Coop  of  Palo  Alto. 

Consumers  United  of  Palo  Alto. 

Lawyers  Committee  for  Urban  Affairs  (San 
Francisco) . 

San  Francisco  Consumer  Action. 

California  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 

Colorado 

Colorado  League  for  Consumer  Protection. 
Colorado  Public  Interest  Research  Oroup. 

Connecticut 
Connecticut  Citizen  Action  Group. 
Connecticut  Consumer  Association.  Inc. 

Florida 
American  Consumers  Association,  Inc. 
Concerned  Consumers  of  Dade  County. 
Congress  of  Senior  Citizens. 
Consumer  Information  Center  of  Central 
Florida,  Inc. 
Florida  Consumers'  Federation, 
Florida  Public  Interest  Research  Oroup. 


citizens  Consumer 
Georgia  Consumer 
Dept.  of  Human  Resources) 


Ck  irgia 

Council  of  Georgia. 
Services  Program  (Ga. 


/( iioa 


Iowa  Consumers'  L  ;ague. 

Kt nsas 
Kansas  City  Consu  mers 
Kansas  State  Consi  mer 


Kev tucky 
Consumers  Assocla  aon  of  Kentucky,  Inc. 
Lou  'siana 


Acadlana  League. 
Louisiana  Consumers' 
Consumer      Protection 
Rouge) 


Capitol 
Orleans ) . 

Mayor's 
Orleans) . 


Area     Coqsumers    League     (New 
Office   of  tonsumer  Affairs   (New 
JM  line 


Public  Interest  Rei  earch  Group 
Mai  yland 


Maryland  Citizens 
Montgomery   County 
Affairs. 


Consumer  Council. 
Office  of  Consumer 


Massa  :husetts 
Fight  Pood  Prices  ( Boston) . 
ilf  ic  Mgan 


Michigan  Credit  X}|iion 
Consumer  Alliance 


Af  ij  souri 


Mid-American  Coaf tlon  for  Energy  Alter- 
natives (Clinton). 
Housewives  Elect : 
Missouri  Association  i 
St.  Louis  Consume ' 


L  )wer 


Nt  vada 


Consumer  League 
Commissioner  of 

New 


(f 


Neu 


Action  for  a  Bette  ■ 
ter). 

Bl-County 
Island. 

Center    for 
(Rochester) . 

Consumers  Assoclallon 
ester) . 

Consumer  Protection 

Legal  Assistance 

Metro-Act  of 

National  Organization 
Valley  Chapter  (Roc 

New  York  Consumers 

Program  Funding 

Rochester  Urban 


Confere  ice 


Consumer 
natl. 

Consumer  ProtectHm 
land. 

Consumers  League 

Ohio  Consumers 


Community  Care 
land) . 

Oregon  Consumers 


of 


Alliance  for 

Commissioner 
wealth  of  Penn. 

Buckshead  CountylConsumer 

Pennsylvania  Leagfi* 
tlon. 

Philadelphia  Area 


Association. 
Relations  Board. 


League. 

Center      (Baton 


League, 
of  Michigan. 


Prices, 
of  Consumers. 
Federation. 


Nevada, 
onsumer  Affairs. 
Mexico 
Albequerque  Consumer  Federation. 

York 

Community  (Roches- 


Consuiiier    Coalition    of   Long 

Comn^unity    Issues    Research 

of  New  York  (Roch- 

Board  (Huntington) . 
Cfcrporatlon. 
Roch  sster. 


of  Women,  Genessee 
1  tester) . 

Assembly. 
({Rochester) . 
League. 
Carolina 

Council. 
Public  Interest  Research 


Co]  isumers 


North 
North  Caroima 
North  Carolina 
Interest  Group. 

Conservation  Couticil  of  North  Carolina 


C  hio 


of  Greater  Clncln- 
Assoclation  of  Cleve- 


of  Ohio. 
Association. 


Oie^on 


Association,  Inc.   (Port- 


League. 
PemAylvania 
Consumer  Protection. 

Insurance,     Common- 


Organization, 
e  for  Consumer  Protec- 

Consumers'  Council. 


7en7i  usee 


Tennessee  Consume^  Alliance 

Texas  Consumer  Association 

Vermont  Public  Interest 

Virg 
Virginia  Consumers 


Virg  Inia 


IS  MOBIL 
ANTICOI 


Mr.   McINTYRE. 
over  a  week  ago, 


of  other  Members  ol 
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Research  Group. 
Citizens  Council. 


CIL 


mfettt; 


MOVING 
IVELY 


Mr.  President, 
4lobil  Oil  Corp. 


just 
an- 


nounced that  it  WIS  considering  pur- 
chasing a  controllin  ?  interest  in  Marcor, 
the  parent  compaiiy  of  Montgomery 
Ward,  Inc.  Since  then,  I,  and  a  number 


this  Chamber,  have 


spoken  out  against  t  lis  move. 

When  Mobil  announced  this  decision 
it  was  riding  high  ion  a  crest  of  profit 
and  public  relations  coups. 

It  had  done  battle  with  CBS  News  over 
an  advertisement  tlat  CBS  had  refused 
to  run  and  it  seeme  i  to  me  had  at  least 
won  some  advantage  over  the  news 
media. 

Second,  Mobil  was  the  last  major  oil 
company  to  open  a  najor  oil  refinery  In 
the  United  States.  The  company  has 
used  this  as  an  advertising  statement, 
and  with  good  reaso  n.  New  refineries  are 
commendable  ventures. 

Mobil's  profits  hisve  been  up,  too,  in 
spite  of  rapid  Increj  ,ses  in  investment  in 
drilling,  exploration,  and  development. 

What  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  why  Mobil  had  to  go  out  to  buy 
the  Nation's  fourthj  largest  retailer. 

Of  course,  I  car|  make  a  few  good 
guesses. 

First,  Congress 
kind  noises  about  t) 
some  time.  So,  it 


s  been  making  un- 
le  oil  companies  for 
ould  appear  to  me 


that  some  membeis  of  Mobil's  board 
would  want  to  move  out  of  oil  into  the 
"safer,"  less  turbulent  waters  of  retail- 
ing— though  I  doubt  that  they  will  lind 
the  waters  of  retailing  much  less  turbu- 
lent than  oil. 

Second,  Mobil  has  been  trying  to  bet- 
ter its  profits  from  Its  marketing  opera- 
tions. Purchase  of  a  large  marketing  op- 
eration could  help. 

They  are,  to  use  t  le  legal  phrase,  "for- 
ward integrating."  rhis  means  they  can 
buy  up  the  marketing  operations  in  the 
regions  they  serve.  JAnd  instead  of  leas- 
ing gasoline  stations  that  serve  the  pub- 
lic to  independent  operators,  they  take 
them  over  and  turnfchem  into  owned  and 
operated  Mobil  Oil  Co.  stations. 

While  there  is  nbthing  illegal  in  this, 
to  my  knowledge,  tpe  move  by  Mobil  to 
buy  Marcor  worries  me :  instead  of  buy- 
ing out  the  independents,  Mobil  may  just 
have  decided  to  cc»npete  on  a  massive 
scale.  In  competini  it  could  drive  the 
small  independent  Tgsisoline  dealer  who 
sells  Mobil  products  out  of  business.  And, 
I  doubt  that  Mobil]  will  pass  along  any 
cost  savings.  It  will  absorb  the  savings. 

Montgomery  Wawi,  like  other  nation- 
wide chains,  sells  ccinsiderable  quantities 
of  automobile  related  products.  It  owns 
590  service  centers  at  its  stores  and  plans 
to  add  50  more  this  year.  I  could  make 


a  good  guess  and 


say  that  Mobil  cer- 


tainly would  not  hesitate  to  install  gaso- 
line pumps  at  thesf  high  volume  stores. 


June  27,  1974. 
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It  infuriates  me  that  the  recent  push 
by  the  majors  to  drive  out  independent 
dealers,  several  thousand,  I  believe,  will 
result  in  concentration  of  gasoline  mar- 
keting as  the  majors  move  into  high  vol- 
ume dealerships. 

And  because  of  the  amount  of  trade 
Montgomery  Ward  does  In  tires,  batter- 
ies, and  accessories,  I  wonder  if  there 
might  not  be  a  potential  restraint  of 
trade  if  Mobil  buys  its  parent,  Marcor. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  that  I  have  written  to 
Attorney  General  Saxbe  asking  him  to 
look  into  the  matter  of  whether  or  not 
Mobil's  purchase  of  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  Marcor  might  not  be  in  restraint 
of  trade.  Additionally,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  from  the  Washington 
Star-News  of  Jime  25,  showing  how  bad 
the  public  relations  impact  is  of  Mobil's 
move. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  27,  1974. 
Hon.  William  B.  Saxbe, 
Attorney   General,   Department   of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  As  you  have  probably  noticed 
by  the  press  reports,  Mobil  OU  Company,  the 
nation's  third  largest  oil  company,  has  de- 
cided to  purchase  a  controlling  Interest  in 
Marcor,  the  parent  company  of  Montgomery 
Ward,  the  nation's  fourth  largest  retailer. 

Because  of  the  size  of  these  two  companies, 
I  wonder  whether  or  not  there  might  be  a 
violation  of  the  nation's  antitrust  laws  if  the 
purchase  is  ever  completed. 

According  to  Its  annual  report,  Marcor 
owns  some  449  retaU  outlets.  It  plans  to  add 
20  more  to  this  total  during  1974.  Marcor, 
through  Montgomery  Ward,  also  owns  590 
service  centers  which  provide  tires,  batteries, 
and  automobile  accessories  to  car  owners.  It 
has  been  expanding  these  operations  and 
plans  to  add  50  new  bays  during  1974  to  the 
4,833  operatmg  in  the  service  centers. 

MobU  owns  and  operates  412  retail  outlets 
providing  gasoline,  and.  I  assume,  tires,  bat- 
teries and  accessories  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. It  has  a  total  of  23,553  affiliated  stations 
where  its  products  are  sold.  This  number  de- 
clined by  nearly  1,500  during  1973  as  MobU 
consolidated  its  operations.  I  believe  this 
trend  Is  continuing.  MobU  also  added  48 
owned  and  operated  stations  during  1973. 

From  its  position  as  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  refiners  and  the  number  of  Its  af- 
filiates, Mobil  has  a  substantial  share  of  the 
nation's  gasoline  marketing  business.  Mobil's 
Share  could  be  increased  if  it  is  allowed  to 
control  Montgomery  Ward  Additionally,  the 
growing  concentration  of  high  volume,  high 
profits  and  gasoline  faculties  In  shopping 
centers  could  further  encourage  Mobil's 
growth.  In  the  end.  there  could  be  a  sub- 
stantial lessening  of  competition  in  gaso- 
line marketing  if  the  proposed  purchase  is 
permitted. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  views  on  the 
matter. 

With  best  wishes, 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 

I7.S.  Senator. 

No  Defense  poe  thh  On,  Firms 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
_I_don't  claim  to  know  very  much  about  the 
economics  of  the  oU  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. But  I  do  know  something  about  public 


relations,  having  been  on  the  receiving  end 
of  that  highly  developed  business  for  a  good 
many  years.  And  PR-wise,  as  they  say  at  the 
White  House,  the  oil  industry  is  fouling 
things  up  in  the  worst  way. 

Not  that  they  aren't  spending  enougb 
money  on  It.  The  television  shows  sponsored 
by  the  major  oil  companies  undoubtedly 
cost  them  some  hundreds  of  mUUons  of  dol- 
lars a  year.  Viewers  perhaps  are  impressed  by 
the  commercials  explaining  what  a  hell  of 
a  Job  the  companies  are  all  doing  to  solve 
the  energy  crisis  and  make  Project  Inde- 
pendence Into  something  more  than  a  presi- 
dential pipedream. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  are  hard 
for  a  PR  man — or  an  oU  company  presi- 
dent— to  explain.  And  one  of  them  Is  the 
very  evident  fact  that  whoever  has  been  hurt 
by  the  soaring  Increases  in  the  price  of  Arab 
oil  since  October,  It  most  certainly  has  not 
been  the  oil  companies. 

The  problem  started  to  get  rough  last 
Winter  when  it  was  learned  that  profits  of 
the  major  companies  for  the  nine-month 
period  of  1973  averaged  a  cool  46  percent 
above  those  for  the  comparable  period  of  the 
year  before.  At  the  time,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  angry  talk  on  Capitol  Hill  about 
"obscene"  profiteering  at  the  public  expense, 
along  with  threats  of  price  rollbacks  and  a 
rewriting  of  tax  breaks  that  have  benefited 
the  Industry  for  many  years. 

Since  then,  things  have  gotten  much 
worse — or  much  better,  depending  on  the 
point  of  view.  Figures  for  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  show  profits  from  the  major 
companies  averaging  80  percent  above  a 
year  ago,  and  some  experts  believe  the  figure 
may  be  much  higher.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  the  major  companies  have  withheld  from 
profits  substantial  reserves  as  a  hedge 
against  possible  tax  Increases  or  higher  costs 
of  Middle  East  oU  later  this  year. 

Making  profits,  of  course,  is  as  American 
as  cherry  pie,  and  what  all  Industries  are  In 
business  to  do.  But  at  a  time  when  the  aver- 
age American  Is  having  trouble  paying  his 
grocery  bUls  and  when  the  high  cost  of 
energy  is  threatening  to  wreck  the  economies 
of  most  industrialized  nations,  there  Is  such 
a  thing  as  overdoing  It. 

The  oil  companies  argue  persuasively  that 
there  are  special  Justifications  in  their  case. 
Great  sums  of  money  will  be  needed  to  de- 
velop new  and  more  expensive  sources  for 
oil,  develop  a  process  for  extracting  oil  from 
shale  and  tar  sands  and  the  gasification  of 
coal,  expand  refining  capacity  and  lay  new 
pipelines.  According  to  industry  estimates,  a 
whopping  total  of  $800  billion  will  be  spent 
between  1970  and  1985,  which  Is  four  times 
the  outlay  for  the  previous  15  years. 

No  doubt  there  is  merit  to  the  argument. 
But  even  so.  It  looks  bad  from  a  PR  view- 
point when  Gulf  goes  shopping  to  buy  up 
Rlngllng  Brothers  Circus  and  Mobile  offers 
to  buy  Marcor.  Inc.,  In  what  would  be  one  of 
the  biggest  business  mergers  In  history.  This 
kind  of  thing  has  provoked  a  number  of 
people,  including  Rep.  Charles  Vanik  of  Ohio. 
According  to  Vanik,  It  "demonstrates  that 
capital  accumulation  by  oil  companies  is  be- 
ing shifted  into  buying  up  the  country  and 
creating  new  sources  of  profits  and  power 
Instead  of  creating  more  energy  for  America." 

Against  this  sort  of  negative  image-mak- 
ing, counter-arguments  are  difficult.  It  may 
be  true  enough  that  most  of  the  profits  have 
been  made  in  sales  outside  the  United  States 
at  no  cost  to  the  American  consumer.  It  may 
also  be  true  that  the  bonanza — at  least  at 
the  present  astronomical  levels — may  be  tem- 
porary, caused  In  part  by  Increases  In  the 
value  of  inventories  on  hand  before  the 
prices  went  up.  The  Impression  remains  that 
the  oil  companies,  one  way  or  another,  su-e 
making  a  very  good  thing  out  of  what  is  es- 
sentially a  bad  situation.  And  that  the  con- 
sumer, one  way  or  another,  is  going  to  be 
handed  the  bill. 


The  Impression  is  strengthened  by  the 
news  that  a  recent  2  percent  rise  in  royalties 
charged  to  the  oU  companies  by  the  produc- 
ing nations  probably  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumers  along  with  any  possible  increase 
of  taxes.  This  is  the  stuff  that  the  sternest 
kind  of  punitive  legislation  is  made  of,  in- 
cluding the  possible  breaking  up  of  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies.  As  things  are  going,  the 
companies  will  be  lucky  if  it  doesn't  happen 
to  them. 


WORKING  ON  THE  SYSTEM  WITH 
THE  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 
ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  is  fast  be- 
coming recognized  as  a  central  key  for 
unlocking  the  too-frequently  closed 
doors  of  Government  in  the  public's 
quest  to  find  out  more  about  what  Gov- 
ernment is  doing.  A  conference  commit- 
tee will  soon  be  considering  bills  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  to  strengthen 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  I 
am  confident  that  a  final  measure  will 
be  enacted  by  the  93d  Congress. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
represents  more  than  just  a  tool  which 
the  American  people  can  use  to  find  out 
more  about  the  activities  of  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  information  that  this 
act  makes  available  to  the  public  can 
itself  become  a  tool  for  facilitating  more 
effective  citizen  involvement  in  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  But  the  public  must 
first  understand  the  diverse  and  com- 
plex groimd  rules  of  the  various  agencies 
before  they  can  in  fact  affect  Govern- 
ment decisionmaking.  Each  agency 
operates  imder  its  own  regiilations,  and 
unfortunately  many  place  substantial 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  effective  citizen 
participation  in  their  processes. 

A  few  years  ago  my  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
surveyed  the  agencies  on  the  subject  of 
citizen  participation  and  agency  respon- 
siveness, in  an  effort  to  bring  to  light  the 
attitudes  and  observations  of  officials  on, 
as  well  as  the  agency  frameworks  for, 
citizen  participation  in  agency  proceed- 
ings. Since  then  the  subcommittee  has 
continued  to  conduct  investigations  and 
hearings  aimed  at  opening  the  processes 
of  Government,  and  there  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  this  theme  carried 
forward  in  a  new  book  directed  at  en- 
couraging public  involvement  in  and 
influence  of  Government  decisionmak- 
ing. The  volume  is  appropriately  titled 
"Working  on  the  System."  This  is  an 
extremely  useful  and  important  source 
of  information  for  any  citizen  concerned 
with  how  our  Government  operates.  It 
details  the  basically  uncharted  terrain 
of  Federal  regulatory  agencies  and,  most 
importantly,  shows  precisely  how  the 
average  citizen  can  have  a  say  in  what 
those  agencies  do.  The  book  is  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  Ralph  Nader  and  his 
associates  at  the  Center  for  Study  of  Re- 
sponsive Law,  who  have  had  extensive 
experience  in  working  on  the  system  for 
the  past  several  years.  This  book  is  basic 
reading  for  all  those  who  want  their 
voices  heard  in  Washington. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  "Working  on 
the  System"  devotes  an  entire  chapter 
to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  in- 
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eluding  not  only  a  concise  summary  of 
the  law  but  a  practical  guide  on  how  to 
use  it.  The  lessons  and  advice  in  this 
chapter  should  be  helpful  to  those  who 
want  to  know  more  about  Government 
and  how  to  use  the  law  that  gives  them 
access  to  the  records  of  Government.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  chapter 
on  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  sub- 
titled "Let  My  People  Know,"  be  printed 
in   the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WORKIKG  ON  THE  SYSTEM — THE  FREEDOM   OP 

Information  Act — Let  My  People  Know 

There  Is  a  common  bond  of  bureaucracy 
that  transcends  the  centuries  and  the  oceans, 
and  the  words  of  Ibsen's  Actional  nineteenth 
centxiry  mayor  would  fit  neatly  In  the  mouths 
of  many  twentieth  century"  civil  servants. 
Part  of  the  bond  Is  the  assumption  that  In- 
formation which  a  public  agency  acquires 
becomes  the  property  of  agency  personnel, 
to  be  disclosed  only  to  those  who  can  show 
a  good  reason  for  disclosure  and  who  can  be 
trusted  not  to  make  a  fuss. 

It  was  to  combat  this  attitude  and  to  es- 
tablish the  principle  that  government  in- 
formation as  o  rule  is  available  to  the  public 
that  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (POIA) 
was  passed  and  signed  Into  law  In  1966. 
Lyndon  Johnson  chose  the  Fourth  of  July 
as  the  day  for  the  ceremony,  and  he  signed 
It  "with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  the  United 
States  is  an  open  society  in  which  the  peo- 
ples  right  to  know  Is  cherished  and 
guarded."  But  so  far  this  guarding  of  the 
people's  right  to  know  has  been  done  mostly 
by  some  of  the  people  themselves,  rather 
than  by  the  agencies  subject  to  the  Act,  with 
occasional  assls  -ince  from  the  federal  courts. 

The  fundame  jtal  principle  established  by 
the  Act  Is  that  information  In  the  posses- 
sion of  federal  agencies  Is  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  unless  withholding  it  Is 
specmcally  justified  under  one  of  the  statu- 
tory exceptions  to  this  rule  of  disclosure.  It 
Is  essential  to  keep  this  basic  rule  In  mind, 
because,  in  spite  of  the  statute,  most  officials 
with  whom  j-ou  will  come  In  contact  will 
act  on  the  assumption  that  government  in- 
formation Is  to  be  kept  secret  unless  there 
is  a  specific  reason  for  disclosing  it.  It  is 
ironic  that  the  law  provides  penalties  for 
disclosure  of  trade  secret-type  Information 
[18  U.S.C.  1905],  but  provides  no  penalty  of 
any  sort  for  the  withholding  of  public  In- 
formation. Therefore,  the  law  has  created 
an  Impetus  for  the  public  official  to  with- 
hold information.  In  light  of  this,  you  should 
challenge  the  decisions  and  actions  of  gov- 
ernment officials  and  administrators  'Ahen- 
ever  public  access  is  questioned. 

The  official  title  of  the  FOIA  is  Public  Law 
89-487,  an  amendment  to  the  Public  Infor- 
mation Section  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  (APA).  The  FOIA  was  latsr  incor- 
porated into  the  US.  Code  (by  Public  Law 
90-23  of  5  June  1967)  as  Section  552  of  Title 
5.  The  Act  itself  is  fairly  brief,  and  the 
entire  text  Is  in  Appendix  3-A  (p.  60).  It 
covers  aU  federal  agencies  In  the  Executive 
Branch  and  Independent  commissions,  but 
it  does  not  apply  to  Congress,  the  courts,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  territories,  or  state 
and  local  governments. 

Basically,  the  FOIA  requires  all  federal 
agencies  to  make  certain  material,  such  as 
opinions  in  cases,  policy  statements,  and 
administrative  Instructions  which  affect  the 
public,  available  for  pubUc  Inspection  and 
copying.  "Identifiable  records"  that  are  re- 
quested are  also  to  be  made  avaUable  unless 
they  fall  into  one  of  the  exempt  categories. 
There  are  nine  of  these  categories,  which 
will  be  discussed  later.  Remember  that  these 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  nile  of  dls- 
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closure,  and  even  If  parts  of  the  records 
requested  are  exempt  the  agencies  must 
make  available  thos^  portions  which  are  not 
exempt.  Although  the  Act  may  allow  an 
agency  to  withhol4  information  in  such 
categories.  It  does  ?iot  necessarily  require 
such  withholding.     | 

The  major  problefli  with  the  POIA  Is  that 
It  hasn't  been  used  py  the  press,  citizens,  or 
citizen  groups  to  an^  appreciable  extent.  As 
a  result,  many  administrators  maintain  the 
attitude  of  secrecy  that  they  had  prior  to 
its  adoption.  The  FC  lA  has  many  shortcom- 
ings, but  It  can  be  in  effective  tool  if  it  Is 
used.  The  more  it  Is         '     '  ~ 

it  will  become. 


June  27,  197Jt 


HOW  TO 


CJSE  THE  ACT 


used,  the  more  effective 


The  first  step  In  g  sttlng  information  from 
an  agency  under  th  s  FOIA  is  to  determine 
as  specifically  as  you  can  what  information 
you  want.  One  reaam  for  this  Is  the  Act's 
requirement  that  records  requested  be 
"identifiable";  another  reason  is  to  aid  In 
determining  which  agency  you  wiU  ask, 
since  frequently  you  wlU  begin  in  the  proc- 
ess with  an  idea  ol  what  information  you 
want,  and  proceed  from  that  to  learning 
which  agency  has  p<ssession  of  it.  Although 
the  Act  was  passed  to  establish  a  uniform 
policy  for  information  disclosure  through 
the  federal  government,  regulations  which 
the  agencies  have  aJopted  to  implement  it 
vary  widely,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  ap- 
ply vary  even  more    rtdely. 

The  FOIA  requires  every  agency  to  publish 
its  procedures  for  obtaining  information. 
Since  each  has  sepai  ate  and  sometimes  dif- 
ferent regulations,  the  various  agencies' 
regulations  should  )e  consulted  when  you 
are  considering  sub  nitting  an  information 
request.  These  regulations  are  available  In 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regtfiatlons  (C.F.R.) 
under  the  title  asslg  led  to  that  agency.  The 
C.F.R.  should  be  a' allable  at  any  library, 
law  library,  or  most  aw  offices.  The  citations 
for  each  agency's  ngulatlons  are  listed  on 
page  23  of  the  United  States  Government 
Manual  1972-1973,  which  is  available  for 
$3.00  from  the  Govi  irnment  Printing  Office 
(G.P.O.) .  This  man  lal  is  a  must  for  any 
activity  concerning  ;he  federal  government. 
If  a  set  of  the  C.P.E  .  is  not  available,  write 
the  Public  Informat  on  Office  of  the  agency 
and  ask  for  a  copy  i  if  their  Freedom  of  In- 
formation regulatlot  s.  They  usually  respond 
quickly  to  this  type  c  f  request. 

In  1968  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  coi  iplled  all  of  these  regu- 
lations and  publlshe  1  them  In  a  Committee 
print  entitled  Freed  jm  o/  Information  Act 
(Compilation  and  Aialysis  of  Departmental 
Regulations  Implemt  nting  5  V.S.C.  552) .  This 
is  available  from  the  G.P.O.  for  $1.25  and  in- 
cludes other  materiiil  interpreting  the  Act, 
such  as  the  Attorney  General's  Memorandum, 
along  with  an  index  to  all  departmental  reg- 
ulations printed  in  1  he  C  JJR.  However,  this 
publication  is  seriously  out  of  date  and 
should  be  used  only  n  conjunction  with  the 
current  c:FSi. 

A  booklet  which  'ou  may  find  useful  In 
getting  information  from  government  sources 
is  The  Damned  Information  (Washington 
Institute  for  Quality  Education,  300  M  Street, 
S.W.,  Washington,  1>.C.  20024,  $3.75).  This 
contains  a  sample  leiter  requesting  Informa- 
tion, similar  to  the  ^ne  In  Appendix  3-B  (p. 
64),  and  a  complaint  filed  In  federal  court 
to  force  an  agency  ti  produce  records  under 
the  FOIA.  One  wariiing:  If  you  bring  an 
action,  at  least  consult  an  attorney;  do  not 
depend  on  the  form  bf  court  pleadings  con- 
tained In  this  other^se  helpful  pamphlet.  It 
also  Includes  summaHes  of  state  freedom  of 
Information  statutes,  and  guidelines  on  how 
government  statistical  Information  can  be 
used.  I 

Another  important  source  of  material  for 
use  in  getting  inf<jrmatlon  from  govern- 
ment sources  at  bot^  the  state  and  federal 


levels  is  the  Freedom  of  Information  Center 
(Box  858,  Columbia,  Missouri  65201,  314-883- 
4856) .  Subscribing  memberships  are  $7.50  per 
year,  and  include  the  bimonthly  Fol  Digest, 
two  reports  publlshe4  each  month,  opinion 
papers,  and  periodic  newsletters  from  the 
Washington  represenl^atives.  The  Center  has 
an  extensive  supply  of  papers  on  specialized 
subjects  In  freedom  of  information,  most  of 
which  are  written  by  graduate  journalism 
students  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
you  may  find  one  that  applies  to  your  specific 
situation.  These  Incl^ide  a  sununary  of  all 
cases  decided  imder  the  FOIA.  The  Center's 


orientation  is  jov) 
and  it  does  not  Invo 
under  the  FOIA. 
A  more  recent  and 


itic,  rather  than  legal, 
Ive  Itself  in  litigation 

rery  useful  publication 
on  the  FOIA  Is  JohQ  Shattuck,  You're  Sn- 
titled  to  know:  Your  Jiights  Under  the  Free- 
dom  of  Informatiorii  Act  (American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  22  Ej  40th  Street,  New  York, 
N.T.  10016,  February  1973,  a  25  cent  pamph- 
let) .  I 

The  House  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information]  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  has 
conducted  a  detailed  purvey  of  the  practicej 
of  federal  agencies  lin  applying  the  Act. 
Hearings  were  held  tojthe  spring  of  1972,  and 
the  bound  transcript  of  the  hearings  is  a 
valuable  resource  for  ise  In  dealing  with  fed- 
eral agencies.  The  b«und  transcript  of  the 
hearings  is  available  Irom  the  G.P.O.  Ask  for 
U.S.  Government  Injl/ormation  Policies  and 
Practices:  Problems  6f  Congress  in  Obtain- 
ing Information  front  the  Executive  Branch 
(Hearings  before  a  Isubcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
House  of  Representatives,  92nd  Congress, 
2nd  Session,  May  an^  June  1972).  As  a  re- 
sult of  those  hearing^,  the  subcommittee  Is- 
sued a  report  on  thel  Administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  House  Report 
92-1419,  which  provides  excellent  insight 
into  problems  presemed  with  that  adminis- 
tration (this  report  ii  now  out  of  print  and 
is  available  only  In  lib  -aries) . 

Although  you  will  probably  need  to  refer 
to  the  agency's  regulations  If  the  Informa- 
tion you  are  seeking  is  extensive  or  impor- 
tant, minor  inquirlei  can  be  handled  in- 
formally over  the  tele  phone.  This  frequently 
involves,  or  at  least  bi  gins  with,  a  call  to  the 
agency's  Public  Information  Office.  The  In- 
formation you  want  may  be  available  in  an 
agency  publication,  cr  the  Public  Informa- 
tion Office  may  be  able  to  direct  you  to  the 
department  which  hi  is  the  information  on 
file.  But  don't  depend  on  the  agency  PIO  for 
the  final  word  on  whl  ch  department  has  the 
information,  or  on  whiether  the  agency  has 
it  at  all.  Sometimes  11  may  be  more  effective 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  e  gency  telephone  direc- 
tory (see  Appendix  ;-A,  p.  40),  determine 
which  department  is  nost  likely  to  have  the 
Information,  and  cal  that  department  di- 
rectly. Some  agencies  have  made  specific 
provisions  In  their  re{;ulatlons  for  accepting 
information  requests  by  telephone  [eg.. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  14  C.F.R.  310.6(a): 
Securities  and  ExchEinge  Commission,  17 
C.F.R.  200.80(d)]. 

But  many  agencies  (u-e  unlikely  to  respond 
to  informal  telephone  requests,  especially  if 
the  Information  is  at  all  significant,  and  In 
most  cases  It  wUl  probably  be  necessary  to 
write  at  least  one  letter  requesting  the  In- 
formation before  you  get  anything.  To  write 
that  letter,  you  will  need  at  least  a  passing 
acquaintance  with  tbe  terms  and  loopholes 
of  the  Act,  and  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  applied. 

These  are  the  nine  jxemptlons  to  the  Act, 
and  the  type  of  lnfo:'mation  exempt  under 
each.  The  FOIA  does  not  apply  to  matters 
that  are : 

1.  Specifically  required  by  Executive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  in  ihe  interest  of  the  na- 
tional defense  or  fordgn  policy.  The  docu- 
ments exempt  under  this  section  are  those. 
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like  the  Pentagon  Papers,  which  are  classified. 
Courts  are  most  reluctant  to  release  Infor- 
mation if  this  exemption  is  at  all  relevant. 
This  does  not  necessarily  eliminate  the  avail- 
ability of  information  In  the  possession  of 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Material  such  as  results  of  drug- 
testing  done  on  GI's  returning  from  overseas 
is  not  exempt  under  this  provision. 

2.  Related  solely  to  the  internal  personnel 
rules  and  practices  of  an  agency.  This  ex- 
emption relates  to  rules  of  internal  manage- 
ment and  covers  things  such  as  employee 
parking  and  cafeteria  regulations,  as  well  as 
certain  manuals  that  relate  to  management 
and  organization  of  particular  agencies.  Staff 
manuals  instructing  inspectors  or  agents  how 
to  perform  their  job  are  not  exempt. 

3.  Specifically  exempted  from  disclosure  by 
statute.  This  exempts  documents  and  infor- 
mation which  are  exempt  from  disclosure  by 
other  statutes.  The  most  notable  among  these 
are  those  that  relate  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  and  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. In  those  cases,  Information  that  re- 
lates to  Individual  taxpayers  and  recipients 
or  applicants  under  Social  Security  is  exempt. 
The  attempt  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  exempt  from  disclosure  svirvey  re- 
ports compiled  on  the  conditions  present  in 
nursing  homes  under  Medicare  is  presently 
being  challenged  in  court.  Since  the  infor- 
mation obtained  does  not  relate  to  applicants 
or  recipients,  it  is  hoped  the  courts  will  re- 
lease the  survey  reports. 

4.  Trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  financial 
information  obtained  from  a  person  and  priv- 
ileged or  confidential.  Under  this  section  it 
seems  clear  that  confidential  information 
which  is  not  a  trade  secret  and  not  financial 
or  commercial  is  dlsclosable.  Thus  the  agen- 
cies may  withhold  Information  only  If  It  Is 
either  a  trade  secret  or  commercial  or  finan- 
cial. This  exemption  applies  only  to  infor- 
mation which  is  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment. Government-prepared  documents  can 
never  be  exempted  under  this  section. 

5.  Inter-agency  or  Intra-agency  memoranda 
or  letters  which  would  not  be  available  by 
law  to  a  party  other  than  an  agency  in  litiga- 
tion with  an  agency.  This  exemption  is  the 
one  most  widely  used  by  the  government,  and 
they  will  attempt  to  use  it  in  almost  every 
situation.  Opinions  and  policy  recommend-a- 
tlons  are  the  traditional  types  of  information 
which  are  Included  within  this  exemption.  A 
memo  from  a  staff  person  to  a  supervisor  ad- 
vising that  a  policy  be  formulated  would  be 
exempt.  However,  factual  reports  or  analyses 
of  facts  are  not  included.  Reports  of  inspec- 
tors or  field  personnel  should  not  be  exempt. 
This  material  might  contain  opinions,  but  If 
it  can  be  determined  that  it  is  more  factual 
analysis  than  policy  recommendation,  then 
It  should  be  available. 

6.  Personnel  and  medical  files  and  similar 
files  the  disclosure  of  which  would  constitute 
a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy.  This  exemption  Is  self-explanatory. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this 
is  the  only  exemption  that  encourages  a  bal- 
ancing of  Interests  between  disclosure  and 
nondisclosure.  If  this  exemption  Is  related 
to  the  Information  requested,  then  a  brief 
explanation  as  to  the  need  for  the  informa- 
tion should  be  made  so  that  it  can  be  deter- 
mined that  the  disclosure  of  information 
would  not  be  a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion 
of  personal  privacy. 

7.  Investigatory  files  compiled  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  except  to  the  extent 
available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an 
agency.  Almost  any  Information  that  a  regu- 
latory agency  has  can  be  considered  an  in- 
vestigatory file.  The  courts  have  stated  that 
only  where  there  is  an  Imminent  prospect  of 
a  law  enforcement  proceeding  being  under- 
taken can  the  exemption  be  used.  Thus,  in 
cases  where  it  can  be  shown  that  a  law  en- 
forcement action  against  the  particular  fac- 
tory is  imminent,  the  inspection  reports  are 


exempt.  Also,  if  the  Information  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  people  being  investigated,  the 
information  Is  no  longer  exempt. 

8  and  9.  These  are  special  Interest  exemp- 
tions and  are  not  relevant  to  most  applica- 
tions of  the  Act. 

The  extent  to  which  these  exemptions  can 
be  used  as  grounds  for  refusing  public  in- 
formation requests  wUl  have  to  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  courts  through  litiga- 
tion. But,  at  a  minimum,  they  offer  some 
guidance  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not 
available  under  the  FOIA. 

In  writing  a  letter  to  the  agency,  identify 
the  material  you  are  asking  for  as  spe- 
cifically as  possible,  and  be  sure  to  indicate 
whether  you  wish  to  examine  the  records,  or 
are  asking  for  copies  of  the  records  to  be 
sent  to  you.  Even  if  you  are  fairly  certain 
that  you  want  copies,  ask  the  agency  to 
estimate  the  cost  and  let  you  know  the 
amount  before  they  actually  copy  and  send 
the  records.  Copy  and  search  fees  are  some- 
times used  as  a  barrier  to  access.  If  the  agency 
demands  thousands  of  dollars  in  search  and 
copying  fees,  challenge  that  in  court  as  an 
agency  denial. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  92-463  (which  became  effective  on 
5  January  1973) ,  provides  "Except  where  pro- 
hibited by  contractual  agreements  entered 
into  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
agencies  and  advisory  committees  shall  make 
available  to  any  person,  at  actual  cost  of 
duplication,  copies  of  transcripts  of  agency 
proceedings  or  advisory  committee  hearings" 
[Section  12(a)  |  It  used  to  be  a  common 
practice  that,  in  order  for  a  person  to  get 
transcripts  of  proceedings,  he/she  would  have 
to  buy  them  directly  from  the  commercial 
reporting  company  that  originally  prepared 
them,  at  $.75  to  $1.50  per  page.  This  can  no 
longer  occtir.  Actual  cost  of  duplication 
should  not  exceed  10  cents  per  page.  Most  of 
the  existing  contracts  with  commercial  re- 
porting companies  should  have  expired  or  be 
close  to  expiration  by  the  time  this  book  Is 
published. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  pro- 
vides for  pubUc  access  to  all  Advisory  Com- 
mittee meetings,  with  some  limitations. 
Notices  are  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
stating  the  time  and  place  of  these  meetings. 
While  this  is  a  beneficial  law.  It  has  serious 
shortcomings.  Like  FOIA,  It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  access  to  any  government  body 
which  cannot  be  called  an  "advisory  com- 
mittee" and  it  does  not  provide  for  the  right 
of  access  to  public  officials.  I.e..  Interviews. 

Your  initial  letter  of  request  for  informa- 
tion should  be  drafted  in  accordance  with 
the  agency's  procedures  for  requesting  in- 
formation, referred  to  earlier.  Usually  this 
request  should  be  addressed  to  the  agency's 
operations  head,  either  by  name  or  title. 
Include  citations  to  the  FOIA  and  to  the 
departmental  regulations.  Since  delay  Is  fre- 
quently used  as  an  Informal  barrier,  it  may 
be  useful  to  request  a  reply  within  seven 
working  days.  If  more  time  is  needed  by  the 
agency  to  process  your  reqtiest,  they  at  least 
should  send  you  some  notice  informing  you 
of  the  date  when  either  the  Information  or 
a  decision  on  your  request  will  be  made 
available.  In  your  Initial  request  ask  for  a 
final  determination.  However,  procedures  pro- 
mulgated by  the  agencies  sometimes  include 
a  system  of  internal  agency  appeals  which 
you  may  have  to  go  through  if  your  Initial 
letter  is  not  responded  to  with  a  final  deter- 
mination. In  order  to  deal  with  this  system 
as  quickly  as  possible,  your  letter  should 
state  that,  if  your  request  is  denied,  that 
denial  be  substantiated  by  a  statement  of 
the  statutory  exemption  being  claimed  by  the 
agency,  and  why  it  is  applicable  to  yotu-  re- 
quest. The  agency  should  also  accompany 
any  refusals  of  Information  requests  with  an 
outline  of  the  agency's  appeal  procedure. 

While  initial  Information  requests  will  vary 
according  to  the  agency  Involved,  a  general 


form  to  follow  Is  set  forth  In  Appendix  3-A 
(p.  60).  If  your  first  letter  is  rejected,  the 
rejection  will  at  least  give  some  idea  of  the 
legal  Issues  which  will  be  Involved  In  your 
administrative  appeal  and  In  possible  sub- 
sequent litigation  in  court.  In  making  an 
administrative  appeal  you  need  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  Interpretation  of  the  statutory 
exemptions,  as  well  as  some  common  tactics 
used  by  agencies  to  avoid  dlscloeure  of  in- 
formation. 

WHAT    THE    EXCEPTIONS    MEAN:    THE    ATTORNEY 
GENERAL'S    MEMOaANDt7M(S< 

Following  passage  of  the  FOIA.  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  published  a  memoran- 
dum Interpreting  the  Act  for  the  use  of  gov- 
ernment agencies.  This  Is  available  in  booklet 
form  for  25  cents  from  the  GJ.O.,  and  is  also 
Included  in  the  committee  print  compilation 
of  departmental  regulations.  The  official  title 
is  the  Attorney  General's  Memorandum  on 
the  PubUc  Information  Section  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  WhUe  it  is  some- 
what restrictive  and  self-serving,  and  Is  not 
binding  on  courts  in  Interpreting  the  Act, 
It  serves  as  a  starting  point  for  legal  re- 
search, and  may  be  useful  in  persuading 
agencies  to  disclose  information  In  some 
cases.  As  the  Memorandum  notes  (on  p.  27), 
most  cases  Involving  appeals  to  federal  courts 
from  agency  refusals  to  disclose  information 
would  be  handled  by  the  Civil  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  official 
Interpretation  of  the  Act  by  Justice  should 
at  least  be  persuasive  to  the  agencies. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  Memorandum 
Is  a  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the 
POIA  with  the  much  more  restrictive  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Information  Section 
of  the  APA.  which  It  amended.  The  Memo- 
randum gives  a  fairly  expansive  reading  to 
the  statutory  exemptions  from  the  rule  of 
disclosure.  However,  faced  with  the  conun- 
drum exempting  "trade  secrets  and  commer- 
cial or  financial  information  obtained  from 
a  person  and  privileged  or  confidential,"  the 
Memorandum  begins  by  saying,  "The  scope 
of  this  exemption  Is  particularly  difficult  to 
determine.  The  terms  used  are  general  and 
undefined.  Moreover,  the  sentence  structure 
makes  it  susceptible  of  several  readings, 
none  of  which  is  entirely  satisfactory."  After 
reviewing  the  somewhat  contradictory  legis- 
lative history  of  this  section,  the  Memoran- 
dum reaches  the  foUowing  conclusion,  which 
also  faUs  somewhat  short  of  precision: 

It  seems  obvious  from  these  Committee 
reports  that  Congress  neither  Intended  to 
exempt  aU  commercial  and  financial  infor- 
mation on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  require  dis- 
closure of  all  other  privileged  or  confiden- 
tial information  on  the  other.  Agencies 
should  seek  to  foUow  the  Congressional  In- 
tention as  expressed  In  the  Committee  re- 
port. 

The  Justice  Department  circulated  an- 
other memorandum  on  8  December  1969 
which  wlU  have  a  much  more  practical  ef- 
fect on  whether  you  get  yoiu-  information 
than  all  of  the  complicated  statutory  inter- 
pretations in  the  earlier  memorandum.  Basi- 
cally, the  Department  told  agencies  that 
they  should  be  willing  to  give  in  to  requests 
for  information,  even  when  they  think  they 
can  Justify  withholding  It  under  one  of  the 
exemptions.  If  the  disclosure  Is  necessary  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  a  court  ruling  against  the 
government.  If  an  agency  goes  to  court  and 
loses,  tbe  ruUng  can  be  used  against  other 
agencies  in  similar  situations.  But  If  the 
agency  relents  and  aUows  the  information 
to  be  made  public  before  a  court  orders  It 
to  do  so.  only  that  particular  Information  Is 
lost.  As  the  Memorandum  put  it: 

Altho\;gh  the  legal  basis  for  denying  a 
particular  request  under  the  Act  may  seem 
quite  strong  to  an  agency  at  the  time  It 
elects  finally  to  refuse  access  .  .  .  tbe  jus- 
tification may  appear  considerably  less 
strong  when  later  viewed  In  the  context  of 
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adversary  litigation,  from  the  detached  per- 
spective of  a  court .  . .  and  a  possible  adverse 
Judicial  decision  may  well  have  effects  going 
beyond  the  operations  and  programs  of  the 
agency  involved. 

Because  of  this,  the  Department  asked  all 
agency  general  counsels  to  consult  the  Jus- 
tlce  Department  before  making  a  final  agen- 
cy refusal  that  coiUd  be  appealed  to  a  feder- 
al coxirt.  This  Is  why  a  request  that  may  be 
scoffed  at  by  lower  level  agency  personnel 
Will  be  treated  quite  differently  at  the  high- 
est agency  level.  It  is  also  the  reason  why 
you  should  persist  in  your  administrative 
appeals  to  get  to  the  top  level  of  the  agen- 
cy as  quickly  as  possible. 

TACTICS     OF    EVASIOK     AND     HOW    TO    OVEBCOME 
TREM 

You  Should  be  prepared  for  some  of  the 
common  tactics  vised  by  agencies  to  frus- 
trate requests  for  Information.  As  a  matter 
of    practice,    most    agencies    have    a    two- 
pronged  information  policy:    one  policy  to- 
ward citizens,  and  another  for  the  special 
Interest  groups  that  form  the  agency's  regu- 
latory constituency.  A  pattern  of  preferen- 
tial disclosure  of  Information  to  those  regu- 
lated Industries  gives  them  access  to  govern- 
ment   Information   and   proceedings   during 
the  crucial  early  stages  of  agency  decision 
making,  before  the  public  Is  officially  given 
notice  by  publication  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
Some  of  the  favorite  exemptions  used  by 
agency  personnel  to  avoid  disclosing  Infor- 
mation to  those  who  are  not  part  of  the 
agency's  regulatory  constituency  are  the  ex- 
eniptlons  for  "Internal  communlcatons."  for 
information  "given  m  confidence,"  and  for 
material   being  compiled  "for  Investigatory 
purposes."  One  particular  tactic  Is  for  an 
agency  to  open  an  Investigatory  file  for  some 
possible  future  action,  and  to  conceal  In- 
formation of  aU  sorts  Just  by  dropping  it 
in  that  file.  For  example,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  denied  access  to  records  of  vio- 
lations of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  which  are 
nve.  ten.  and  fifteen  years  old.  That  Act  sets 
minimum   wages   and   safetv  standards   for 
companies  doing  more  than  $10,000  worth 

fL  Jif*"®^^   ''"^    *^«    federal    government, 
and  the  only  sanction  for  such  violations  Is 

rJ^'J^'tL'*^^  ''•o'^  '"rther  government 
contracts.  The  Information  was  thus  with- 
held under  the  exemption  long  after  the 
practical  deadline  for  Imposition  of  any 
sanctions  tmder  the  Act 
ti^"^^^I  technique  Is  that  of  "contamlna- 
hL^'„  ,,  t,'°l'*°^  °'  material  which  should 
be  available  to  the  public  with  other  mate- 
rial which  can  be  withheld  under  one  of  the 
statutory   exemptions.   The   Department   of 

STflr^!;.."'  '^**J?<=e'  has  refused  to  disclose 
information  on  the  quantity  of  oU  belntf 
pumped  from  the  bilges  of  Navy  ships  Into 
^t^r.  /»;  ^H  J"«««<=atlon  given  for  with - 
ninniS^.*^*^  '^^^^  *^  **»«*  they  would  be  In- 
cluded In  a  report  containing  operational 
hfn^^'fif  ."*'■-'  characteristics  which  would 
2'cu'rT;r,JCloT"^''^  "'^^^  ^^^  "^"°-^ 
iP^l^^tK**'*!?  ^°''  *^oWlng  disclosure  is  to 
fniuUi-'^u  ''''*''*"^"  procedures  so  that 
fo?p^,^l.  citizens  are  exhausted  long  be- 
fore their  administrative  remedies  havi  run 

an  or  th''*  *  *="'^*°  *"  '^^"^«<»  to  BO  throS 
all  of  the  agency's  administrative  procedures 
for  appeal  before  he  can  go  into  federalcourt 
to  secure  his  right  to  the  information  pro- 
longing the  administrative  process  can  hold 
him  off  until  his  need  for  the  Information 
^r'^^J"?*'  °'  ^^^  financial  resources  are 
exhausted.  In  dealing  with  this  tactic,  it  Is 
worth  remembering  that  a  labor  case  which 
did  not  involve  the  POIA.  Deertng  MUUken. 
inc.  V.  Johnston  (295  P.2d.  856,  4th'~Clr 
(1961)  1,  generally  supports  the  position  that 
administrative  agencies  cannot,  in  effect 
withhold  statutory  rights  by  unduly  prolong- 
ing administrative  proceedings.  According  to 
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the  ruling  In  that  case,  a  citizen  may  not 
be  required  to  exhai  st  all  of  the  administra- 
tive remedies  avaUable  If  It  would  result  In 
"fundamental  unfs  irness,"  or  where  the 
agency  clearly  has  a  :ted  beyond  the  scope  of 
Its  statutory  author  ty. 

But  If  the  Inform  atlon  for  which  you  are 
asking  is  signlficani ,  be  prepared  for  delavs 
followed  by  delays.  ]  'or  example.  Consumer's 
Union  waited  for  t  sn  months  to  obtain  a 
final  determination  on  Its  request  for  Infor- 
mation on  hearing  aids  [P>rlces  of  Hearing 
Aids,  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Mono  )oly  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlc  arv.  pursuant  to  S  Res 
258.  87  Cong..  2nd  a  ss.  257-58  (1958);  para- 
graphs 10-13  of  plal!  itlff's  complaint  In  Con- 
sumer's Union  v.  VHerans  Administration 
301  P.  Supp.  796  (S,]).N.Y.  1969)  ].  A  govern- 
ment-sponsored sum  iy  at  two  agencies  found 
that  action  on  son  e  Information  requests 
had  been  pending  fi  ir  several  months  while 
the  legal  basis  and  policy  reasons  for  pos- 
sible withholding  wire  studied,  and  In  one 
case  the  request  ha  I  been  submitted  more 
than  a  year  before  |:>onald  A.  Glanella  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  Vlllan(  va  University.  "Uniform 
Implementation  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,"  23  Adt  linutrative  Law  Review 
217  (May  1971)1. 

Dtirlng  an  Intervlejw  in  the  coxirse  of  that 
study,  one  staff  metober  of  an  agency  ad- 
mitted candidly  tha^  requests  from  promi- 
nent  national    and  [Washington   law   firms 
ordinarily  receive  fa  iter  attention  than  re- 
quests from  out-of-  »wn  persons  unknown 
to  the  agency   {Ibid.  23]).  This  admission 
Indicates  one   possltle  tactic  for  prodding 
agencies    into    giving    faster    attenton    to 
requests   for   inform  ition   bv   enlisting   the 
support     or     at     leist     the     Interest     of 
people  whom  the  ag  jncy  pays  more  atten- 
tion. An  example  woi  ad  be  to  send  copies  of 
your  letters  requestli  ig  Information  to  care- 
fully selected  Congrjssmen  and  Journalists 
Until    some    schedule    Is    established    for 
handling   Information   requests,    either   by 
Congress  or  by  the  agencies  themselves,  such 
as  the  ten-day  guidelines  adopted  by  the  De- 
Defense  Supply  Agency  [32  C.P.R.  1260.6(b) 
(3)  1.  it  may  be  usefijl  to  set  a  deadline  of 
your  own  In  your  Infiinatlon  request,  giving 
a  date  by  which  you  ipect  at  least  an  initial 
reply  to  your  l2tter.Jcurrent  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  transportation  allow  a 
person  requesting  Information  to  get  final 
f ^V.°'?  i'"  ^'^  administrative  appeal   If  the 
Initial  decision  on  hli  request  has  been  un- 
reasonably    delayed     [49     C.P.R.     7  71(b)  1 
Check  the  agency's  itgulatlons  closely,  and 
hold  them  to  any  selT-lmposed  time  period 
such  as  the  seven-dayt  period  which  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  has  established  for 
handllncr    appeals    on    information    requests 


Which  were  thought 
flclarles  of  the  Act, 


[14  CJ.R.  310.9(d)). 
Some   other  comi. 
to  Insist  that  the  1 
dexed.  so  It  cannot 
trieved     from     the 
computers),  and.  if 
orbltant  charges  for 
Remember  that  the 
tion  and  copying,  an 
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It.  and  getting  the  Information  as  a  matter 
of  right  after  flghtlni ;  your  way  through  the 
administrative  appeals.  This  dUemma  pro- 
vldes     one    ezplanaljlon     why     newspapers. 


to  be  the  main  bene- 
have  been  less  than 


ardent  about  using  11 .  Of  the  200  or  so  suits 
filed  under  the  statute,  only  about  five  have 


the  photocopy  chargdjust  to  look  at  some- 
thing. I 

Remember  that  thise  barriers  are  essen- 
tially delaying  devlcei  and  they  vrtu  be  re- 
lied on  less  by  the  agepcy  as  you  go  through 
your  administrative  appeals  and  make  It 
clear  that  you  are  refdy  and  willing  to  go 
to  court.  Somewhere  iong  the  line  you  will 
probably  ^dc  offered  a^  compromise  of  sorts 
This  usually  Involves  [offering  the  Informa- 
tion, or  some  of  it,  aat  a  "favor."  and  It  fre- 
quently Includes  statied  or  Implied  condi- 
tions. The  condition  liay  be  for  you  to  con- 
cede that  you  have  not  right  to  the  Informa- 
tion, that  you  won't  fcU  how  vou  got  It.  or 
that  you  won't  use  It  td  embarrass  the  agency 
Often  you  must  choosd  between  getting  some 
of  the  information  as    ,  favor  when  you  need 


been  brought  by  newspapers,  and  a  survey 
lof  Associated  Press  managing  editors  in 
Editor  and  Publishet  (26  June  1971)  indi- 
cated  that  few  workibg  Journalists  even  use 
the  threat  of  the  Act  ^o  get  Information.  One 
reason  Is  that  most  newspaper  stories  are 
written  on  deadlines  which  don't  allow  for 
administrative  appeals,  let  alone  litigation. 
Another  is  that  Journalists  are  often  depend- 
ent on  inside  sources,  and  sources  can  dry  up 
quickly  If  they  are  pushed  too  far. 

GOING  VO  COURT 

If  the  agency  turns  down  your  administra- 
tive appeal,  don't  stop  trying.  The  Act  spe- 
cifically provides — 

.  .  .  The  district  co\  rt  of  the  United  States 
In  the  district  in  whi  :h  the  complainant  re- 
sides,  or  has  his  prln:ipal  place  of  business, 
or  in  which  the  agen  ;y  records  are  situated! 
has  jxtrlsdlctlon  to  e  ijoln  the  agency  froni 
withholding  agency  r<  cords,  and  to  order  the 
production  of  any  ag<  ncy  records  improperly 
withheld  from  the  ( ompialnant.  [5  USC 
552(a)(3)] 

So,  If  you  are  tuned  down,  you  can  go 
straight  to  court,  and  In  your  own  district 
If  you  don't  feel  like  going  to  Washington. 
When  you  litigate  to  force  the  agency  to 
produce  information,  rour  case  won't  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  delaj  b  as  are  many  ordinary 
civil  cases,  since  the  Act  also  provides — 

.  .  .  Except  as  to  causes  the  court  con- 
siders of  greater  Impo  -tance.  proceedings  be- 
fore the  district  court ,  as  authorized  by  this 
paragraph,  take  precedence  on  the  docket 
over  all  other  causes  a  id  shall  be  assigned  for 
hearing  and  trial  at  i  he  earliest  practicable 
date  and  expedited  In  (very  way. 

Some  other  statutes  also  can  help  when 
you  go  to  court.  28  [J.S.C.  1361  authorizes 
suits  In  the  nature  of  nandamus  (see  below) 
to  compel  governmen  ;  officials  to  perform  a 
duty;  5  U.S.C.  556(b)  requires  an  agency  "to 
conclude  a  matter"  bi  fore  it  "within  a  rea- 
sonable time":  and  5  U.S.C.  706(1)  author- 
izes a  reviewing  coiut  to  "compel  agency 
action  unlawfully  wltiheld  or  unreasonably, 
delayed." 

"Mandamus"  is  a  court  order  to  a  govern- 
ment official  to  do  son  ething  which  Is  "min- 
isterial." that  is.  In  w;  ilch  he  has  no  discre- 
tion. It  is  especially  ajipropriate  as  a  remedy 
for  forcing  government  officials  to  produce  in- 
formation which  clearly  should  be  public. 
Even  if  there  are  some  legal  questions  to  be 
decided  in  determining  whether  or  not  the 
Information  qualifies  for  exemption.  It  Is 
clear  that  mandamus  can  also  be  used  to 
force  an  official  to  exercise  his  discretion  one 
way  or  another,  rathei  than  delaying  It  in- 
definitely \National  Aiti-Vivisection  Society 
V.  FCC,  234  P.  Supp.  6!  6  (N.D.  111.  1964) ;  In- 
diana and  Michigan  E  ectric  Co.  v  FPC  224 
P.  Supp.  166  (N.D.  Ind.  1963)  |. 

The  statutory  requlrsmert  in  5  U.S.C.  555 
(b)  that  agencies  act  with  "reasonable  dis- 
patch" is  the  current  version  of  the  statutory 
provision  which  was  jsed  In  the  Deerlng 
Mllllken  case  referred  ti  >  on  page  55.  In  effect, 
it  means  that  even  if  the  agency  has  not 
taken  final  action,  it  U  possible  to  get  relief 
from  a  federal  court  f  the  agency's  delay 
Is  equivalent  to  a  "legj  1  wrong."  Along  with 
Section  706(1).  this  means  that  an  agency 
cannot  keep  you  standi  ig  In  the  administra- 
tive halls  forever  and  lemaln  Inunune  from 
Judicial  intervention  t<i  force  the  agency  to 
act. 

But  don't  get  Invol 'ed  In  any  of  these 
legal  arguments  at  low*  r  bureaucratic  levels. 
Until  you  get  to  court  your  problem  won't 
be  what  the  law  says,  jut  what  the  agency 
does.  Be  prepared  for  delays  and  evasions. 
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and  don't  be  diverted  by  them.  Remember 
that  the  agency  will  be  much  more  willing 
to  grant  access  to  the  information  when  you 
have  gone  through  the  administrative  ap- 
peals and  it  appears  that  you  are  likely  to 
go  to  court.  It  Is  up  to  the  agency  to  Justify 
withholding  under  one  of  the  statutory  ex- 
emptions, so  don't  commit  yourself  to  a 
particular  legal  argument  or  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  exemptions  until  you  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  top  of  the  agency.  That  is  where 
the  administrative  decision  on  any  important 
information  will  be  made,  and  your  goal 
should  be  to  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible 
once  your  initial  request  is  refused. 

The  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law 
has  established  a  Freedom  of  Information 
Clearinghouse  that  can  provide  experienced 
guidance  concerning  any  of  the  matters  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter.  If  you  need  assistance, 
write  a  detailed  description  of  your  Freedom 
of  Information  problem,  attach  relevant 
correspondence,  and  mall  It  to  Freedom  of 
Information  Clearinghouse.  P.O.  Box  19367, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


DETENTE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  timely  and  perceptive  analysis  of  the 
American  and  Soviet  approaches  to 
detente  by  Robert  Conquest,  the  noted 
British  authority  on  Soviet  and  interna- 
tional affairs.  Professor  Conquest's  arti- 
cle was  published  in  the  London  Times 
on  June  18,  1974. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  this 
article,  entitled  "America's  PoUcy  of 
I>etente:  Realpolitik  or  Russian  Rou- 
lette?" in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America's  Policy  of  Dj6tente:   Realpolitik 
OR  Russian  Rotn,ETTE? 
(By  Robert  Conquest) 

President  Nixon's  speech  last  week  at  An- 
napolis, in  preparation  for  his  forthcoming 
visit  to  Moscow,  was  a  classic  statement  of 
the  Nixon-Kissinger  position  on  detente.  It 
argued  with  amenity  and  ability  the  case 
against  critics  of  that  position.  All  the  same 
it  largely  misrepresented  or  misunderstood 
what  it  is  that  is  widely  felt  to  be  wrong 
with  the  current  American  approach. 

One  would  not  wish  to  denigrate  the  skill 
with  which  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
of  State  have  handled  many  Issues:  but, 
however  seriotis  in  their  own  way,  these  Is- 
sues are  minor  In  comparison  virlth  the  great 
central  problem  of  world  politics,  the  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  no 
minor  successes  can  conceivably  compensate 
if  a  disastrous  error  Is  made  over  that. 

The  burden  of  the  Annapolis  speech  was 
that  relations  between  states  should  not  be 
conducted  on  a  purely  idealistic  basis,  and 
that  they  should  involve  no  Interference  with 
the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries.  In  a 
general  sense,  such  a  view  will  not  be  dis- 
puted. But  in  the  context  of  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  they  are  at  present,  it 
contains  major  fallacies. 

First  is  the  Implication  that  Senator  Jack- 
son (with  his  celebrated  amendment,  over- 
whelmingly supported  In  the  Congress,  which 
makes  the  granting  of  Most  Favoured  Nation 
treatment  dependent  upon  freedom  of  emi- 
gration), and  those  European  statesmen  who 
nave  stood  for  the  free  movement  of  Ideas 
and  people  as  essential  to  any  d6tente,  are 
motivated  merely  by  an  impractical  Ideal- 
ism. The  contrary  is  true.  The  attempt  to 
represent  Senator  Jackson  as  a  sort  of  hick 
Woodrow  wuson  Is  anyhow  absurd.  He  la 
certainly  the  American  statesman  with  the 
profoundest  knowledge  and  grasp  of  inter- 


national and  defence  affiairs — as  was  Indeed 
shown  when  he  was  approached  in  turn  to 
serve  as  Secretary  of  State  and  of  Defence.  He 
and  the  European  leaders,  who  have  included 
Herr  Brandt  and  such  moderates  as  the 
Danish  and  Dutch  representatives  In  recent 
negotiations,  are  moved  precisely  by  a  more 
pragmatic  and  more  profovmd  understanding 
of  the  Soviet  Union  than  the  American  ad- 
ministration has — and   of  world   peace   too. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  sense  In  which  the 
demand  for  free  emigration  and  for  the  free 
movement  of  people  and  ideas  can  be  repre- 
sented as  Interference  In  domestic  Soviet 
affairs.  Not  that  the  Russians  themselves 
have  any  right  to  complain.  Suslov  or  Pono- 
marev  appear  at  the  congresses  of  Western 
Communist  Parties.  Soviet  political  works, 
printed  In  English  in  Moscow,  are  sold  freely 
In  our  countries.  And,  on  a  different  tack, 
Soviet  arms  (shipped  via  Prague)  turn  up 
in  the  Bogside. 

But  In  any  case,  such  "internal"  changes 
as  are  necessary  In  the  USSR  if  detente  Is  to 
mean  anything  are  not  concerned  with  the 
political  or  social  system  as  such.  They  are 
concerned  with  the  fact— unavoidably  af- 
fecting international  relations — that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  a  siege  polity  and  a  siege  eco- 
nomy. The  right  to  emigration  is  by  common 
consent  an  international  one,  since  It  is 
guaranteed  by  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights.  And  It  might.  In- 
cidentally, be  held  relevant  to  Russia's  reli- 
ability in  honouring  its  signature  on  Inter- 
national documents  that  it  has  subscribed  to 
but  not  observed  these  provisions. 

But  the  issue  goes  deeper  even  than  that. 
Soviet-United  States  detente  on  present 
terms  involves  inside  the  Soviet  Union  not 
merely  the  thorough  repression  of  all  West- 
ern-style Ideas,  but  a  powerful  campaign  of 
Indoctrination  with  hatred  for  all  that  the 
West  stands  for. 

It  Is  another  major  element  of  KIsslngerlte 
doctrine  that  trade  will  ease  international  re- 
lations. There  Is  no  historical  warrant  for 
this.  The  highest  levels  of  Russian-German 
trade,  for  example,  were  reached  In  1913  and 
1940  respectively.  And  In  fact,  the  whole 
Russian  tradition,  since  Peter  the  Great  and 
through  Stalin,  has  been  to  import  the  tech- 
nology of  the  West  with  the  aim  of  strength- 
ening the  military,  despotic  and  general  anti- 
Western  systems  of  rule.  In  present  circum- 
stances, moreover,  an  even  greater  absurdity 
arises.  The  Russian  economy  needs  Western 
grain  and  other  products  precisely  because 
It  is  enormously  distorted  In  favour  of  the 
war  Industries — supporting  a  bigger  defence 
effort  than  that  of  the  United  States  with 
about  half  the  gross  national  product.  With 
a  reasonable  allocation  of  resources,  Russia 
could  master  her  own  economic  problems.  As 
It  Is,  Western  Imports  are  merely  a  form  of 
subsidizing  the  weaponry  massed  against  us. 
And  this  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  sale  on  the 
cheap  of,  for  example,  recent  computer  ad- 
vances— that  Is,  of  making  the  results  of 
Western  research  and  development  available 
to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Defence. 

At  Helsinki,  the  Russians  were  granted  a 
fair  margin  of  arms  superiority  over  the 
United  States.  It  was  then  held  that  Ameri- 
can superiority  In  technique  would  compen- 
sate. More  recent  Soviet  (Western-assisted) 
arms  development  has,  for  the  time  being  at 
last,  made  nonsense  of  this.  Nor  can  the  huge 
lead  In  conventional  weapons  deployed  In 
Europe  be  taken  as  particularly  sweet  fruit  of 
the  detente. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  Is  the  Chinese 
Issue.  To  put  It  mildly,  there  has  been  no 
detente  on  that  long  Asian  frontier.  Yet 
detente  is  (as  we  were  told  peace  was)  in- 
divisible. If  the  Soviet  Union  were  really  able 
to  negotiate  a  disengagement,  however  tem- 
porary, m  the  West,  and  gain  a  free  hand  for 
dealing  with  China,  one  can  only  say  that  any 
such  easing  of  the  pressures  on  our  flank 
would  be  about  as  much  of  a  contribution  to 
peace  as  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact. 


Meanwhile,  it  is  worth  noting  that  almost 
all  serious  students  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to- 
gether with  most  observers  of  and  partici- 
pants m  the  international  scene,  are  In  gen- 
eral agreement  with  Senator  Jackson's  posi- 
tion. A  detente  in  the  sense  of  a  truce  may  be 
achieved  with  a  state  which  refuses  to  enter 
Into  the  normal  comicy  of  nations,  maintains 
an  armed  might  far  In  excess  of  Its  true  eco- 
nomic capacity,  and  continues  to  infiame  Its 
population  against  all  non-Soviet  systems 
and  ideas.  But  such  a  truce  cannot  in  any 
way  be  thought  of  as  reliable — particularly  If 
the  Russians  are  encouraged  to  use  It  to  mod- 
ernize and  re-equlp  themselves,  whUe  making 
no  concessions  in  exchange.  A  true  detente 
must  involve  at  least  a  lesser  degree  of  In- 
tolerance towards  the  movement  of  people 
and  ideas.  Only  In  that  direction  are  there 
any  serious  prospects  of  a  really  lasting  peace. 


COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN:    LET- 
TER TO  THE  PRESHDENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  I  joined  36  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  in  writing  to  President  Nixon, 
concerning  his  forthcoming  summit 
meeting  in  Moscow  with  General  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev.  We  wrote  to  express  our 
support  for  his  efforts,  and  our  particu- 
lar interest  in  achieving  a  ban  on  nuclear 
testing. 

At  the  moment  36  Senators  are  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  67,  calling 
upon  the  President  to  propose  a  mutual 
moratorium  on  testing,  and  to  propose  a 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  totally  ban- 
ning these  nuclear  tests.  The  resolution 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1. 

In  the  interests  of  supporting  the  ef- 
forts of  the  President,  the  Senators  writ- 
ing to  him  have  combined  the  approach 
of  a  threshold  ban  and  the  approach  of 
a  comprehensive  ban,  as  contained  in 
Senate  Resolution  67.  We  called  upon 
him  to  seek  an  agreement  that  would 
proceed  within  a  limited  number  of  years 
to  a  full  ban.  We  will  support  such  a 
treaty.  Yet  we  expressed  "serious  reser- 
vations about  a  threshold  treaty  that  is 
not  clearly  linked  to  a  reduction  of  tests 
to  zero  in  a  limited  number  of  years." 

This  requirement  is  important,  we  be- 
lieve, primarily  because  of  the  need  to 
try  limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  other  countries.  An  agreement  to 
end  testing  by  the  superpowers  could 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  other  countries 
that  might  otherwise  build  the  bomb; 
but  a  threshold  agreement  that  did  not 
provide  for  a  fairly  rapid  end  to  testing 
would  have  virtually  no  effect  at  all. 

All  in  all,  we  believe  that  the  approach 
we  have  proposed  in  our  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  the  best  one  to  advance 
our  shared  objective  of  helping  to  bring 
the  arms  race  under  firm  control — and 
to  inhibit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  the  President  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JuNi  25.  1974. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  As  you  embark  on 
your  important  trip  to  Western  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  want  to  assure  you  of 
our  confidence  In  your  objectives  at  the  sum- 
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mlt  meeting  with  General  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev. Agreements  reached  with  the  Soviet  un- 
ion that  are  genuinely  In  the  interests  of  our 
two  countries  will  receive  sympathetic  at- 
tention In  the  Senate. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
prospects  for  an  agreement  limiting  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  underground  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  primary  focus  of  prepara- 
tory negotiations  during  recent  weeks  has 
been  on  a  so-called  "threshold"  treaty. 

On  more  than  one  occasion — public  and 
private — General  Secretary  Brezhnev  has  in- 
dicated support  for  a  total  end  to  testing. 
Most  recently,  on  June  14,  he  said: 

"We  are  also  ready  to  reach  agreement  now 
with  the  United  States  on  the  limitation  of 
underground  tests  up  to  their  full  termina- 
tion according  to  a  coordinated  timetable." 
It  Is  our  understanding  that  this  state- 
ment would  also  include  the  signing  of  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  during  your  visit 
to  Moscow.  We  believe  that  this  would  be  in 
our  national  Interest,  and  that  to  achieve  it 
should  b«  the  focus  of  our  efforts. 

We  believe  that  a  threshold  treaty  would 
raise  new  problems — such  as  accurate  deter- 
mination of  explosive  yields  near  the  thresh- 
old itself — and  In  oiu-  Judgment  Is  not  like- 
ly to  contribute  very  much  to  the  critical 
goal  of  encouraging  restraint  on  the  part  of 
other  states  that  could  develop  nuclear 
weapons.  The  recent  test  of  a  nuclear  device 
by  India,  has  increased  the  urgency  of  our 
developing  a  realistic  non-proliferation 
strategy,  of  which  a  comprehensive  test-ban 
should  form  an  Important  part. 

We  strongly  urge  you,  therefore,  to  go 
beyond  a  threshold  ban,  to  an  agreement 
that  will  lead  progressively  to  a  total  ban  on 
nuclear  testing  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  way  In  which  this  is  ac- 
complished is  less  important  than  the  treaty 
commitment  to  eventual  cessation  of  testing, 
within  a  limited  number  of  years. 

We  are  prepared  to  support  such  a  treaty. 
But  at  this  time,  we  have  serious  reservations 
about  a  threshold  treaty  that  Is  not  clearly 
linked  to  a  reduction  of  tests  to  zero  in  a 
limited  number  of  years. 

In  his  press  conference  of  June  17,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Schleslnger  said : 

"What  has  been  under  discussion,  and  Mr. 
Brezhnev  the  other  day  indicated  might  well 
be  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union,  is  a 
gradual  movement  in  that  direction  (of  a 
CTB)  starting  with  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  tests — threshold  test  ban  and  the 
like." 

We  hope  that  the  Secretary's  statement 
reflects  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  to  reach  binding  agreement 
now  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  proceed  to  a 
complete  test  ban  at  an  early  date. 

Again,  Mr.   President,  be   assured  of  our 
hopes  for  the  success  of  your  visit  to  Moscow, 
and  of  our  support  for  your  efforts  to  secure 
a  lasting  peace, 
Sincerely. 
Edmund  S.  Muskle,  Philip  A.  Hart.  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas, 
Mike  Gravel,  Dick  Clark,  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr.,  James  8. 
Abourezk,  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Abraham  Elblcoff.  Joseph  R.  Blden.  Jr., 
Claiborne  Pell,  Bob  Packwood,  Vance 
Hartke,    George   McGovern,    Prank   E. 
Moss,  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Gale  W.  McGee. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Alan  Cranston,  Mike 
Mansfield.  Adlal  Stevenson,  Clifford  P. 
Case.  William  D.   Hathaway,   John  V. 
Tunney,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  Quentin  N.  Burdlck.  Howard 
M.  Metzenbaum,  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Jacob 
K.  Javlts,  Gaylord  Nelson,  Walter  F. 
Mondale,     Lee    Metcalf,     Warren     G. 
Magnuscn,  Floyd  K.  Haskell. 
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Mr.  President,  I  want 


to  bring  to  the  att(  ntlon  of  my  colleagues 
a  well-deserved  ribute  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Geo  rgia,  Sam  Nttnn.  Step- 


hen S.  Rosenfeld 
Washington    Post , 
Nunn's  important 


sume  their  fair  sh 
defense  of  freedo 
have  Sam  Nunn 
voted  and  eCfecti 


in  a  column  in  the 
highlights  Senator 
leadership  role  as  a 
member  of  the  Sfenate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  developing  major  legisla- 
tion to  strengtheii  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  to  provide  th^t  our  NATO  allies  as- 
e  of  the  burden  of  the 
We  can  be  proud  to 
n  the  Senate — a  de- 
e  public  servant. 
I  ask  unanimdus  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  June  21  column 
by  Stephen  Rosenfeld. 
There  being  no  iobjection,  the  column 


printed  in  the  Record, 


was  ordered  to  be 
as  foUows: 

Senator   Nunn  s   NATO   Maneuver 
(By  Stephei  S.  Rosenfeld) 

Sam  Nunn  (D-G«.),  35  years  old,  not  20 
months  a  United  Stt  tes  Senator,  saved  NATO 
the  other  day.  His  wi  s  as  solid  and  deft  a  par- 
liamentary performdnce  in  the  national  se- 
curity area  as  the  Ci  ngress  has  seen  in  years, 
belying  the  commoc  notion  that  a  legislator 
must  have  seniority  or  "power"  to  get  some- 
thing Important  dore. 

What  Nunn  did  w  is  to  block — and  rechan- 
nel — a  campaign  1  id  by  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfli  ild  (D-Mont.)  to  demo- 
bilize 126,000  men  (lut  of  American  ground 
forces  overseas.  Thii  was  the  1974  model  of 
the  now-traditional  "Mansfield  Amendment" 
to  enact  unilateral    roop  cuts  In  Europe. 

Anticipating  this  campaign.  Armed  Serv- 
ices Chairman  John  C.  Stennis  (D-Mlss.)  last 
February  sent  the  member  he  has  called  'last 
but  not  least"  on  his  committee,  on  a  study 
mission  to  Europe.]  Nunn,  a  great-nephew 
and  once  a  staff  aide!  of  the  late  House  Armed 
Services  Chairman  Oarl  Vinson  (D-Ga.),  oc- 
cupies the  Senate  seat — and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices seat — of  the  lite  Richard  Russel  (D- 
Ga.).  "We  have  military  bases  in  Georgia," 
Nunn  explains.  "P«  ople  in  the  South  are 
much  more  tuned  t<  a  military  and  patriotic 
spirit  than  some  of  the  other  sections." 

A  lawyer  and  foir-year  state  legislator, 
Nunn  recalls  puttini ;  in  100  hours  preparing 
for  his  European  trl  a — "getting  through  the 
first  layer  of  propag  inda."  His  report,  "Pol- 
icy, Troops  and  the  NATO  Alliance,"  though 
covering  an  oft-pldwed  field,  nonetheless 
startled  specialists  jwlth  Its  freshness  and 
conunand. 

Nunn  thinks  the  M  ansfleld  Amendment  ap- 
proach could  produ(  e  results — lowering  the 
nuclear  threshold,  mdermlning  the  force- 
red\ictlon  talks — thi  t  the  country  wouldn't 
like.  He  concluded  i  is  report  with  a  call  for 
the  administration  i  ,nd  Congress  to  find  to- 
gether "a  long-rang ;  NATO  stance  that  we 
are  willing  to  live  w  th,  politically,  economi- 
cally and  militarily.' 

In  piu-sult  of  Just  such  a  Joint  long-term 
stance,  Nunn  then  i  Tote  three  amendments 
to  the  basic  mlUtai  y  procurement  bill. 

Nunn  had  alreadj ,  last  year.  Joined  with 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.),  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  at  legl!  latlng  policy  by  amend- 
ments, to  sponsor  a  i  amendment  requiring 
the  NATO  allies  to  p  ck  up  a  greater  share  of 
the  cost  of  maintain;  ng  U.S.  troops  in  Europe 
or  to  face  a  reductla  n  In  U.S.  troop  commit- 
ments. That  amenc  ment,  almost  everyone 
agree.'?,  has  been  ex  ;remely  effective,  where 
years  of  State  Depart  ment  entreaties  had  not. 

The  three  new  am  ;ndments  were  designed 
to  provide  a  construiive  alternative  to  Mans- 
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field,  one  answering 
ness  and  the  same  felt; 
can  policy  but  doing 
not  upset  negotiatloiis 
unduly  alarm  the  Allies 

One  amendment 
gress   that   NATO 
ance's  notoriously 
per  cent  In  two 
placed — if    the 
combat  soldiers  ("teelh") 

The  second  requir^ 
first  time  to  Justify 
poses  of  the  outslzeti 
forces  of  7000  "tactlcfil 
Europe.  Sen.  Stuart 
investigated  this 
It    took    Nunn    witl, 
Southern  manner  tc 
tively. 

The  third  amendmfent 
gon  to  report  on  what 
costs   and   the   loss 
stemming  from  fallute 
equipment. 

Politically,  these 
appeal,  promising 
defense    conservative^ 
control  and  lower 
Ideologically,  they 
Services    Committee 
mously,  though  Housi  i 
mains  uncertain 

In   the   Senate  debate 
Amendment  the  othdr 
pleasant-looking   sofi 
drawl,    stood    right 
Leader.  He  was  well 
Georgia  story  about 
change  of  pace.  Quitd 
steer  the  whole  debajte 
troversial  ground  of 
United  States  should 
Into  the  smoother 
we  ought  to  proceed 

When  I  talked  witt 
days  later   he   was 
pleased  with  bis 
ing  nothing  that  cot^d 
Senate  brethren.  He 
great  issues.  He  th! 
bates  can  and  should 
of   what   Is   "effectiv! 
must  be  armed  with  a 
to  get  down  to  the 
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counts  67  per  cent, 
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on  the  Mansfield 
day,  Nunn,  who  is  a 
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ja  preacher  ready  for  a 
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QUALITY  HteALTH  CARE 


Mr.   President,   the 


Health  Maintenanc ;  Organization  Act  of 


provisions  to  improve 


the  availability  arid  quality  of  health 
care  throughout  th ;  United  States. 
One  of  its  most  in  iportant  provisions  is 


the  Secretary  of  the 


Department  of  Heilth,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  conduct  a  study  analyzing  the 
past,  present,  and  potential  future  mech- 
anisms and  metho(  s  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  quality  of  het  1th  care  services.  The 
Secretary  is  directe  i  to  perform  a  single 
study  under  contrac  t  with  a  private  non- 
profit organization  of  national  repute, 
which  possesses  a  w  de  range  of  expertise 
and  competence  in  a  number  of  disci- 
plines important  tc  the  adequate  meas- 
urement of  a  comp  ex  area  of  endeavor, 
the  quality  of  heal  h  care. 
On  May  20,  1974 ,  the  Department  of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  asked 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  the  study 
mandated  by  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  Act. 

I  would  like  to  note  for  the  record  that 
I  am  very  pleased  with  the  Department's 
choice  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  to 
conduct  such  a  study.  My  colleagues  on 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  have 
transmitted  a  letter  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger conveying  satisfaction  with  the 
Department's  choice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Department  to  the  Institute  of 
Medicine,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  rank- 
ing members  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Department   op   Health,   Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  20, 1974. 
Dr.  Donald  F^ederickson, 
President,  Institute  of  Medicine, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Prederickson  :  The  Health  Main- 
tenance Organization  Act  of  1973  (PX  93- 
222)  added  significantly  to  this  Department's 
responsibilities  for  assuring  the  quality  of 
health  care  throughout  the  Nation.  In  par- 
ticular. Section  4  of  this  Act  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
contract  for  a  "Health  Care  Quality  Assur- 
ance Programs  Study." 

The  comprehensive  natiire  of  this  study 
requires  the  expertise  and  access  to  all  rele- 
vant sectors  of  the  health  system  which  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  possesses.  Therefore, 
we  would  like  to  begin  discussions  with  you 
about  a  two-phase  contract  to  undertake  this 
study.  As  we  envision  the  appropriate  proc- 
ess, the  first  phase  would  Involve  consul- 
tation with  a  wide  range  of  groups  to  bring  a 
truly  national  perspective  to  the  design  of 
this  study;  the  second  phase  would  be  the 
conduct  of  the  mutually  agreeable  design  for 
the  study.  The  enormity  and  complexity  of 
the  task,  the  centrallty  of  the  results  to  many 
of  HEW's  health  responsibilities,  and  the  In- 
tensity of  Congressional  Interest  In  this  ac- 
tivity all  require  our  especially  close  Involve- 
ment In  the  design  and  progress  of  this 
study. 

I  look  forward  to  discussing  this  matter 
with  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  E.  Simmons.  M.D.,  M.Pa., 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 

Washington,  D.C, 
„       ^  June  26,  1974. 

Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  BducaUon. 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  woiUd  like  to 
commend  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  Initiating  discussion* 
With  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  with  respect  to 
the  study  of  health  care  quality  assurance 
programs,  as  required  by  Section  IV  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-222  The  selection  of  the  Institute 
or  Medicine  to  conduct  such  a  study  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  contained  in 
the  statement  of  managers  accompanying 
the  conference  report  which  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  law  Is,  In  our  view,  a  wise 
one.  The  Institute  has  a  uniform  record  of 


producing  objective,  high-quality  work,  and 
has  performed  well  at  the  request  of  Con- 
grees  In  the  past. 

Despite  the  long  delay  In  Implementing 
this  provision  of  the  law,  we  are  confident 
that  the  study  will  now  go  forward  expedi- 
tiously, and  contribute  to  the  extremely  Im- 
portant ongoing  debate  with  respect  to  the 
assurance  of  high  quality  health  care  for  all 
Americans  In  a  valuable  and  timely  fashion. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Senate  Health  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Richard  S.  Schweixeb, 
Ranking    Minority    Member,     Senate 
Health  Subcommittee. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Paul  G.  Rogers, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on   Public 
Health  and  Environment. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MIDDLE  EAST 
SUMMITRY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
President  begins  his  second  visit  abroad 
in  as  many  weeks,  I  want  to  state  my 
reservations  about  certain  aspects  of  the 
President's  Middle  East  summitry  before 
we  are  caJled  upon  to  judge  the  results 
of  this  Soviet  summitry  as  well. 

The  President,  through  the  negotia- 
tions of  Secretary  Kissinger,  has  brought 
the  Middle  East  closer  to  peace  than  at 
any  time  since  the  founding  of  the  Israeli 
State.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in 
order  to  win  a  cessation  of  the  conven- 
tional hostilities  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors,  we  have  had  to  enter  into 
agreements  which  may  sow  the  seeds  of 
a  future  nuclear  holocaust  involving 
Israel,  her  neighbors  and  all  the  world. 
I  am  referring  of  course  to  the  present 
U.S.  negotiations  with  Egypt  and  Israel 
to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
materials  and  technology.  These  negoti- 
ations are  aimed  at  the  delivery  of  600- 
megawatt  nuclear  reactors  which  would 
use  enriched  uranium  and  would  pro- 
duce nuclear  waste  in  the  form  of  Plu- 
tonium. 

I  question  the  need  for  this  technology 
transfer  and  the  risk  posed  by  the  pro- 
hferation  of  such  dangerous  materials.  I 
question  whether  Egypt  or  Israel  has  a 
genuine  need  for  such  nuclear  generat- 
ing facilities  and  whether  either  Egj^jt  or 
Israel  is  suited  to  control  the  use  of  such 
nuclear  capabilities. 

Nuclear  power  seems  to  have  become 
intertwined  with  the  mystique  of  nation- 
hood for  many  emerging  countries.  This 
rush  to  join  the  nuclear  club  seems  to  be 
divorced  from  both  the  actual  economics 
of  nuclear  power  and  the  possible  results 
of  unlimited  nuclear  proliferation. 

One  need  look  no  further  than  the 
recent  nuclear  explosion  by  India  to  find 
an  example  of  this  phenomenon.  An  im- 
poverished nation,  pursuing  the  most  ex- 
pensive technology  and  research,  while 
producing  the  least  possible  benefits  in 
terms  of  economic  development. 


Nuclear  generating  facilities  require 
huge  capital  investments  and  become 
cost  efifective  only  when  other  sources  of 
energy  are  equally  expensive.  For  Egypt, 
with  the  great  generating  power  of  the 
Aswan  Dam,  there  seems  to  be  little  need 
for  generating  electricity  by  nuclear 
power.  For  Israel,  whose  economy  is  al- 
ready being  seriously  strained  by  the  cost 
of  war,  it  would  appear  that  the  cost  of 
nuclear  power  would  only  be  a  further 
burden. 

The  Middle  East  is  rich  with  natural 
energy  sources  and  has  myriad  problems 
which  would  benefit  from  the  scientific 
research  and  development  necessary  for 
a  nuclear  research  program.  Millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  are  burned  \r 
every  day  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  want  of  a 
willing  purchaser,  and  yet.  ironically,  we 
are  about  to  send  a  costly  new  power 
source,  the  atom,  to  her  nearest  neigh- 
bors. 

It  is  ludicrous  for  the  United  States  to 
be  sending  nuclear  reactors  for  electrical 
generators  to  an  area  of  the  world  that 
cannot  properly  clothe,  house  or  feed 
millions  of  its  people.  Rather  than 
"atoms  for  peace,"  we  should  help  with 
agriculture  research  for  improved  crops. 
We  should  be  providing  the  necessary 
technology  and  materials  for  fertilizer 
production  and  for  the  desalinization  of 
water  supplies. 

These  kinds  are  the  kinds  of  techno- 
logical transfers  that  will  raise  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  Middle  East 
and  will  feed  the  himgry  children  who 
suffer  in  that  troubled  region.  We  will 
not  solve  their  problems  by  introducing 
the  risk  of  a  nuclear  conflagration  Into 
one  of  the  least  stable  political  areas  of 
the  world. 

Such  a  risk  is  substantial  because  the 
secrets  of  nuclear  weaponry  are  no  longer 
much  of  a  secret.  The  problem  of  con- 
structing a  nuclear  device  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  acquiring  the  know-how, 
but  rather  of  producing  the  requisite 
materials.  This  Is  the  danger  that 
prompted  the  United  States  to  sign  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  in  1970.  and 
while  a  transfer  agreement  with  Egypt 
and  Israel  may  not  violate  the  letter 
of  that  agreement,  it  certainly  strains 
the  spirit  of  it. 

The  logic  of  that  treaty  in  effect  was 
that  the  fewer  countries  possessing  the 
tools  of  nuclear  war,  the  less  likely  was 
the  occurrence  of  a  nuclear  war.  Simple 
in  logic  but  difficult  in  practice.  The 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  was  a  center 
piece  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  three  ad- 
ministrations and  the  difficulty  was  not 
in  convincing  nuclear  powers  that  they 
should  refrain  from  sharing  their  plenty, 
but  rather  was  in  convincing  less  devel- 
oped nations  that  they  should  be  content 
with  their  want.  One  disturbing  aspect 
of  the  proposed  U.S.  agreement  is  that 
it  could  trigger  a  competition  among  nu- 
clear nations  to  win  the  favor  of  non- 
nuclear  coimtrles  by  meeting  their  re- 
quests for  nuclear  power  and  technology. 

Such  a  competition  could  be  disastrous 
in  an  area  as  unstable  as  the  Middle 
East.  The  activities  of  Arab  radical 
groups,  for  example,  have  already  pro- 
duced a  ghastly  chronicle  of  interna- 
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tional  terrorism.  The  deployment  of  nu- 
clear reactors  in  the  Middle  East  could 
pro\ide  these  radical  groups  new  tar- 
gets for  terrorism  that  would  over- 
shadow anything  we  have  experienced 
in  the  past.  The  United  States  should  be 
fighting  the  introduction  of  such  mate- 
rials into  the  Middle  East,  not  leading 
the  way. 

On  balance,  then,  this  proposed  trans- 
fer offers  minimal  gains  and  poses  sub- 
stantial risks.  The  Senate  must  not  allow 
this  agreement  to  be  approved  without 
the  most  stringent  examination  of  a 
nimiber  of  important  questions.  What 
are  to  be  the  controls,  once  this  program 
is  underway,  and  what  guarantee  do  we 
have  that  the  political  leaders  who 
promise  peaceful  use  of  atomic  power 
today  wUl  not  be  replaced  by  less  well 
intended  leaders  tomorrow. 

What  phj'sical  controls  can  we  actual- 
ly exercise  and  what  recourse  do  we  have 
if  Arab  nuclear  policy  goes  the  way  of 
Arab  oil  policy  and  becomes  a  tool  of 
pohtical  blackmail? 

I  want  to  see  the  President's  Middle 
East  initiatives  succeed,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  road  to  peace  lies  through  the 
uncontrolled  proliferation  of  nuclear 
materials.  I  will  not  support  this  transfer 
unless  I  am  convinced  that  absolute  con- 
trols are  possible  and  that  the  cause  of 
stability  and  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
will  be  served. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR   STEVENSON 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  my  practice  of  voluntary 
disclosure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  of  my  assets  and  liabilities 
as  of  April  1,  1974  and  a  statement  of 
income  received  and  taxes  paid  in  the 
tax  year  ending  December  31,  1973,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Consolidated  Financial  Statement  of  Senator 

and  Mrs.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III,  AprU  1, 

1974 

(Market  value  as  at  3/31/74) 

Real  estate: 

Home,  Chicago,  111... $90,000 

Home,  Washington,  D.C.  (cost) 125,000 

One-third  interest,  residence,  Bev- 
erly, Mass 30,000 

Interest  In  farm,  JoDavless  County, 
HI. 67,500 

Fractional  Interest,  Flsk  Building 
AmarlUo.   Tex 3,200 

Fractional  Interest,  1776  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Washington,  D.C 20,  000 

Fractional     Interest,     633     Folsom 

Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif 12,000 

Real  Estate — St.  Maarten  Island 8,  000 

10  percent  undivided  Interest  in  real 

estate,  Tlburon,  Calif 66,195 

Stocks  and  bends: 

12,640  shares.  Evergreen  Communi- 
cations, Inc.  (publishes  Blooming- 
ton,  ni.  Dally  Pantagraph,  oper- 
ates WROK,  Rockford.  111.  and 
WJBC,  Bloomlngton,  111.,  owns  10 
percent  of  Bloomlngton,  111. 
CATV)   164,573 

3  shares,  Bloomlngton  Broadcasting 

Corp..  Class  B.  non-voting 1,  600 
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FOR  OEO  PRO- 
AGING? 


113,  306 


Inc  rnie  and  Taxes — 1973 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  »[r.  President,  within 
a  very  short  time  the  Congress  will  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  thi;  OfiBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  programs  it  now 
operates. 

Our  decision  or  the  extension  of 
OEO — or  of  the  i  edistribution  of  its 
components — is  male  necessary  by  the 
expiration  of  presen  t  authority  for  OEO 
on  June  30. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready acted  and  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly the  Communii  y  Services  Act,  H.R. 
14449.  That  bill  wiuld  transfer  many 
OEO  programs  to  a  new  Community 
Action  Admlnlstrat  on  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Moreover,  it  would  spin  off  the 
senior  opportunities  and  services  pro- 
gram to  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

I  intend  to  introc  uce  legislation  after 
the  recess — along  w  th  the  Senator  froii 
New  York  (Mr.  Javi:  s)  ,  the  Senator  fro»u 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  others— 
which  would  make  major  changes  and 
improvements  In  oir  Nation's  efforts  to 
help  break  the  cycl^  of  poverty  for  more 
than  25  million  Amiericans. 

Specifically,  our  proposal  would: 

Establish  a  new, 
munity  Services  ai 
nomic  Developmen 

Extend  the  Econ 
for  3  years;  and 

Transfer  the  sen 
services    program 
Services  and  Co: 


independent  Com- 
d  Community  Eco- 
Administration; 
ic  Opportunity  Act 


r  opportunities  and 
o  the  Community 
unity  Economic  De- 
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2.614 

11 
36.  714 


625 

3.986 
61.862 


velopment  Administration. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  give 
very  careful  attention  to  these  alter- 
natives, especially  as  they  relate  to  OEO 
programs  which  serve  older  Americans. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal,  State,  and  Community  Services 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  took  an  active  interest  in  1965 
when  the  committee  conducted  its  hear- 
(poverty  as  it  affects 
Because  of  the  rec- 
jthe  committee,  the 
©nsiderable  attention 
k  of  the  elderly  poor. 
Among  other  actions  taken,  the  OEO 
established  the  senior  opportunities  and 
services — SOS — projgram  to  provide  serv- 
ice and  employmeiit  opportunities  spe- 
cially designed  for]  older  persons. 

Latest  available  information  indicates 
that  $10,700,000  wis  allocated  for  SOS 
for  fiscal  year  19731  Another  $14  million 
was  secured  from]  other  Federal  pro- 
nt  SOS  funding. 
s  is  no  Insubstantial 
aount  of  dollars  de- 
voted to  a  group  lof  programs  do  not 
necessarily  indicate  their  true  value.  Pro- 
grams may  have  special  importance  if 
they  are  responsive  and  innovative, 
which  has  certainly  been  the  csise  with 
SOS  and  other  0|!0  programs  for  the 
elderly. 
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Mr.  President,  i. 
amount.  But  the  al 
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analyze  the  desirability  of  transferring 
such  programs  to  a  successor  agency  for 
OEO. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  analysis  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Office  op  Economic  Opportunitt  Sen- 
ior Opportxtnity  and  Service  Program 

Congress,  when  it  established  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  In  1964,  mandated 
that  the  agency  should  test  and  develop 
new  approaches  and  programs  to  alleviate — 
and  hopefully  eliminate — ^poverty  endured  by 
millions  of  Americans. 

The  "charge"  to  OEO  was  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  a 
plan  to  focus  most  of  OEO  resources  on 
children  and  youth  and  young  heads  of 
families  left  out  a  large  segment  of  the 
poor — namely  the  elderly,  whose  plight  and 
vulnerability  had  a  special  poignance  and 
desperate  urgency. 

In  hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Aging,  witnesses  have  said  of  the  elderlv 
time  and  time  again,  "Their  future  is  now." 

That  Committee  conducted  hearings  i  in 
1965  and  in  1966.  Expert  witnesses  agreed 
that  OEO  had  a  special  responslbUity  for 
serving  the  elderly  as  well  as  other  age 
groups.  Their  testimony,  and  other  research 
by  the  Committee,  led  to  pubUcatlon  of  a 
report  -  which  declared : 

One  in  five  of  all  poor  people  In  the  United 
States  was  then  over  age  65,  although  persons 
In  that  age  group  comprised  only  one-tenth 
of  the  total  population. 

"Elderly  Americans  go  unnoticed,  not  only 
because  of  decreased  mobUlty  and  limited 
opportunities  for  mingling  with  other  age 
groups,  but  also  because  their  problems  are 
not  as  dramatically  visible  as  those  of  other 
age  groups." 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  had 
said : 

"It  is  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  in  this  Nation  by  open- 
ing to  ex-eryone  (emphasis  added)  the  op- 
portunity for  education  and  training,  the 
opportunity  to  work,  and  tKe  opportunity 
to  live  in  decency  and  dignity."  (emphasis 
added ) 

OEO  had  begun  several  elderly-oriented 
programs,  but  they  fell  far  short  of  need. 

Soon  after  the  Committee  report  was  is- 
sued, several  significant  actions  on  behalf 
of  older  Americans  occurred. 

I.    ESTABLISHMENT    OP    SOS 

From  its  very  inception  the  war  on  poverty 
focused  primarily  on  the  needs  of  the  young. 
This  attitude  was  given  clearcut  expression 
because  of  the  prevalent  feeling  that  Federal 
dollars  committed  to  the  young  would  yield 
a  higher  return,  especially  when  disadvan- 
taged youths"  would  move  off  the  welfare 
rolls  onto  the  employment  rolls  through  a 
comprehensive  program  of  manpower  train- 
ing and  other  related  services. 

However,  in  1967  the  Congress  made  It 
clear — with  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  Amendments — that  OEO  was 
to  focus  mcreased  attention  on  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  poor.  An  Assistant  Director  was 
established  to  coordinate  OEO's  efforts  to 
serve,  employ,  and  assist  impoverished  older 
Americans. 

In  April  1967  President  Johnson  appomted 
Ms.  Genevieve  Blatt  as  Assistant  Director. 
Additionally,  an  Office  on  Older  Persons  Pro- 
grams was  created.  Through  the  efforts  of 
her  office  and  staff — which  was  later  reduced 
and  then  abolished — OEO  became  sensitized 
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In  its  attitudes  and  programmatic  efforts  for 
the  elderly  poor. 

One  of  the  major  Innovations  of  the  1967 
Amendments  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  (SOS) 
program  to  help  assure  that  other  OEO  pro- 
grams (e.g.,  Emergency  Pood  and  Medical 
Services,  Legal  Services  and  others)  "serve, 
employ,  and  involve"  the  aged  poor  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent  possible. 

Since  June  1968 — when  the  first  67  SOS 
programs  were  funded  with  a  $2.5  million 
appropriation — OEO's  programs  for  the  eld- 
erly have  Increased  substantially.  Last  year, 
for  example,  85  percent  of  the  900-plus  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  (CAAs)  operated 
some  type  of  program  for  the  aged.  More 
than  330  of  the  CAAs  conducted  specific  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly.  Moreover,  the  $10.7 
million  of  SOS  funds  generated  a  similar 
amount  of  other  Federal  monies  from  such 
agencies  as  ACTION,  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  De- 
pan^aent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Additionally,  more  than  400  CAAs  operated 
programs  for  older  Americans  out  of  their 
General  Community  Funds  (Versatile  Funds) 
(Program  account  05).  The  support  of  these 
programs  through  the  general  CAA  admin- 
istration and  community  support  program 
amounted  to  nearly  $50  million.  (For  more 
detailed  Information,  see  Appendix  A.) 

As  a  result,  SOS  succeeded  In  stimu- 
lating new  hope,  inspiration,  and  assistance 
for  the  elderly  poor.  To  a  very  large  degree, 
this  momentum  has  been  generated  by  a 
local  groundswell  of  community  support.  The 
net  impact  is  that  many  CAAs  now  regard 
their  Older  Persons  Programs  as  perhaps 
their  very  best  local  projects.  This  view  has 
been  widely  accepted  by  local  governtog 
bodies,  and  is  a  major  reason  that  Older 
Persons  Progrsuns  have  been  able  to  secure 
local  matching  funds  at  a  higher  percentage 
than  any  other  OEO-admlnistered  program. 
During  its  brief  existence,  the  value  and 
worth  of  the  SOS  program  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again.  For  many  el- 
derly the  wide  array  of  services  provided 
under  SOS  has  meant  the  difference  between 
living  Independently  In  their  own  home.  In- 
stead of  being  Institutionalized  at  a  much 
higher  public  cost.  In  1973  nearly  1  million 
aged  poor  received  7.9  million  individual 
services  from  local  SOS  programs.  (For  a 
more  detailed  listing  of  services  provided, 
see  Appendix  B.)  AdditlonaUy,  the  program 
has  succeeded  in  improving  conditions  of 
the  elderly  In  many  other  ways.  Including 
economical,  p)5ychologlcal,  nutritional,  medi- 
cal and  others. 

For  these  reasons.  It  Is  urged  that  the  SOS 
program  not  only  be  continued  but  also 
expanded. 

n.  FEAsreniTY  op  transfer  of  sos  to  a 

STTCCESSOR    AGENCY 

Independent  evaluation  of  SOS  has  con. 
slstently  established  that  the  program  Is  ef- 
fective In  Identifying  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  poor.  Major  findings '  from  an 
evaluation  by  Klrschner  Associates,  for  ex- 
ample, revealed: 

SOS  programs  have  a  low  unit  cost  per 
beneficiary. 

The  program  has  produced  significant  im- 
provements in  the  aged's  sense  of  dignity, 
as  well  as  their  physical  and  emotional  well- 
being. 

SOS  projects  have  been  enthusiastically 
accepted  by  elderly  participants,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  others  directly  affected. 

But  with  dismantlement  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  for  OEO,  fundamental  questions 
now  arise  concerning  how  SOS  can  be  con- 
tinued most  effectively.  The  following  anal- 
ysis Is  designed  to  examine  two  major  al- 
ternatives from  policy,  admmistratlve.  prac- 


tical,  and   legislative   feasibility    considera- 
tions. 

a.  Retention  of  the  SOS  Programs  Within 
OEO  or  Its  Successor  Agency  (e.g.,  a  Com- 
munity Action  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  HEW  or  a;i  independent 
Community  Services  and  Community  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration). 

1.  OEO  has  a  national  network  of  905 
Community  Action  Agencies  (CAAs),  cover- 
ing approximately  90  percent  of  the  U.S 
population  and  from  80  to  85  percent  of  Ita 
area.  Tliese  programs  are  now  geographical- 
ly, psychologically,  and  programmatically 
closest  to  the  neediest,  most  Isolated,  and 
least  Identifiable  elements  of  the  elderly 
poor.  Moreover,  the  existing  framework  has 
allowed  the  Older  Persons  Programs  to  tap 
into  $80  million  of  other  OEO  support  monies 
for  fiscal  1973  to  bolster  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  aged  poor. 

2.  OEO  programs  (includtog  SOS)  have 
developed  through  the  years  an  increasing 
and  unique  capability  to  assist  the  poor  of  all 
ages.  Through  its  annual  funding  plan,  OEO 
requires  a  needs  assessment  and  program 
evaluatio.i  of  the  areas  served  by  CAAs.  Each 
OEO /SOS  program  component  is  regularly 
visited  and  evaluated  by  a  regional  field  rep 
resentatlve,  who  carefully  reviews  the  an 
nual  funding  plan  for  each  CAA  and  its 
Older  Persons  Program.  Additionally,  each 
SOS  project  advisory  board  periodically  re 
views  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
local  program.  Thus,  there  Is  local  input  Intc 
the  project.  Consequently,  program  emphasU 
can  be  adjusted  to  meet  local  conditions. 

3.  H.R.  14449  (Community  Services  Act)  — 
as   passed    by    the    House — woxild   establist 
wlthta  the  Department  of  HEW  a  new  Com 
munity  Action  Administration  which  woulc 
admmister    many    former    OEO    programs 
such  as  Community  Action,  Emergency  Foot 
and  Medical  Services,  and  others.  Under  th( 
Javits-Kennedy    proposal,    an    independent 
Community   Services   and   Community   Eco 
nomic  Development  Administration  would  Xa  i 
responsible  for  administering  many  of  theai 
programs,  including  SOS.  From  an  adminis 
tratlve,  funding,  and  technical  standpoint, 
it  makes  good  sense  to  keep  SOS  within  thlj  i 
framework  and  national  network  of  CAAa, 

4.  As  an  Independent  agency  within  tbo 
executive  office  of  the  President,  OEO  hai 
greater  versatility  In  emergencies  dlrectl; ' 
affecting  the  elderly.  This  capability  would 
also  be  applicable  in  bringtog  OEO's  servicei  i 
under  the  umbreUa  of  a  smgle  agency.  Re 
cent  disasters  (e.g.,  the  fiood  In  Wyoming 
Valley,  Permsylvanla,  In  1971  and  the  tor  ■ 
nadoes  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio  in  1973  and  1974)  have  amply  demon  ■ 
strateu  the  effectiveness  of  OEO — through  It  i 
regional  offices,  local  CAAs,  and  SOil 
grantees — to  supply  assistance  and  relief  fo  ■ 
the  elderly  when  their  houstog,  food,  an*  I 
medical  needs  were  most  acute. 

5.  OEO/SOS  program  requirements  are  rep  ■ 
resentatlve  of  the  communities  as  a  whole, 
with  representation  on  CAAs  (operating  a  I 
non-profit  government  agencies)  equally  ap  • 
portioned  among  the  poor,  locally  electe<l 
government  officials,  and  the  communlty-at  > 
large.  (It  should  also  be  noted  that  somi » 
CAAs  are  public  agencies  which  are  operatei  I 
by  cities,  counties,  multi-county  govern 
ments,  or  state  governments  under  the  Oree^ 
Amendment.) 

6.  CAAs  and  SOS  projects  are  mandate<L 
by  law  to  employ  the  poor  (in  the  SOS  pro  • 
gram  the  mandate  Is  to  employ  the  elderl;  r 
poor)  whenever  and  wherever  feasible.  Th  > 
aged  poor  are  thus  represented  on  the  ad> 
visory  boards,  employed  in  the  program  op 
eratlons.  and  the  beneficiaries  of  the  services . 

7.  Many  CAAs  operate  as  nongovernments  1 
agencies.  Consequently,  they  have  greater 
freedom  and  latitude  to  shift  funding  from 
one  programmatic  area  to  another  as  needi 
dictate — since  the  CAAs  would  be  less  sus- 
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ceptlble  and  vulnerable  to  local  and  State 
political  pressures. 

8.  If  OEO  or  a  successor  agency  continues 
to  operate  Independently,  there  will  be  a 
better  opportunity  to  Identify,  plan,  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  poor — the  old 
as  well  as  the  young. 

in.  STAFF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMEmtATTONS 

The  decisive  support  (331  to  53)  registered 
for  the  Community  Services  Act  (HJl.  14449) 
by  the  House  on  May  29  provides  an  encour- 
aging sign  that  It  may  be  possible  to  place 
OEO  programs  within  a  separate  unit  of  an 


existing  department 
tion  Administration 
of  Health 
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(e.g.,  a  Community  Ac- 
wlthln  the  Department 
Education,  and  Welfare)  or  a  new 
independent  agency  e.g.,  a  Community  Serv- 
ices and  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration! . 

In  terms  of  policy  and  administrative  con- 
siderations, the  argvsnents  seem  to  be  more 
compelling  for  keepl»g  SOS  in  OEO  or  a  suc- 
cessor agency,  as  ofposed  to  spinning  the 
program  off  to  the  A  Imlnlstratlon  on  Aging. 
For  these  reasons,  it  Is  recommended  that 
steps  be  taken  Imme  Uately  to  continue  SOS 


within  the  context 
agency. 


June  27,  197U 

df  OEO  or  a  successor 


FOOT  lOTES 


APPENDIX  A.— OFFICE  OF  ECONO  MIC  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAMING  FOR  THE  AGED 
|ln  nillions  of  dollare] 


Fiscal  year— 


1967       1968       1969       1970       1971       1972         197 


Total,  all  programs >44.8 

Job  Corps  and  work  and  training 

programs 7.7 

JOBS « 

PSC V) 

Mainstream (') 

CEP (*)_ 

Olficeof  Economic  Opportunity...  37.1 

Program  development  and 

demonstration  projects P) 

Housing (*) 

Community  development (*) 

Consumer {«) 

Communications (>) 

Rural (0 


M8.9     >61.8      131.1      131.8 


8.6       10.5       34.0       27.6 


8.0 
(-■) 


.0 

1.6 

25.8 

5.6 


n 

19.6 

4.7 


40.3       51.3       97.1      104.2 


119.9 

27.7 

19.6 

4.9 

92.2         vi. 


P) 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1.7 


1.! 


(«) 

W 

.8 

.4 

<«) 

0) 

.2 

.3 

(«) 

w 

.1 

.1 

8 

''I 

.3 
.6 

>  Do  not  include  all  EOA  programs.  See  note  lielow. 

>  IrKomplete. 

>  Indicates  that  the  project  was  not  then  in  existence. 
•  Not  available. 

'  Unknown. 

Appendix  B 

Services  or  ax:tivities  provided  older  persons 

by  SOS  program 

Senior  centers 1499 

Civic  Influence  and  ACTION 173 

Outreach  and  referral 248 

Home  health  aid  service 69 

Other  health  services 127 

Homemaker  services 89 

Housing  assistance 180 

Home  repair  services 86 

Handyman  services 61 

Transportation  assistance 261 

Legal   services 115 

Employment  training  or  Job  finding 133 

Consumer  education 174 

Other  education 139 

Credit  unions  or  buying  clubs 46 

Feeding  programs 204 

Home-delivered    meals 126 

Congregate  meals 147 

Other 45 

Recreaiio.1  and/or  social 214 

Handicrafts 218 

Friendly  visiting  service 186 

Telephone  reassurance 132 

Other 96 


Mr.  RIBICOFF. 


gest  the  absence  c  f  a  quorum. 


Mr.  MONDALE. 


»"The  War  on 
Americans,"  June  16, 
and  January  19,  20, 

'  The  War  on  Poverty 
Americans,  a  report 
mlttee  on  Aging,  June 

3  "Evaluation   of 
tunlties  and  Services 
Associates,  Inc 
nomic  Opportunity  1: 


Poverty  as  it  Affects  Older 
17,  and  July  10,  1965, 
1<66. 

as  it  Affects  Older 

the  U.S.  Senate  Com- 

20,  1966. 

Selected   Senior   Oppor- 

Programs,"  Kirschner 

prepared  for  Office  of  Eco- 

February  1970. 


Fiscal  year 


1967       1968       1969 


Community  action  operations.  21.0  27.1  30.6 

Local  initiative 21.0  24.6  24.2 

Senior    opportunities    and 

services 2.5  6.4 

Health  and  nutrition 11.6  9.8  12.6 

Emergency  food  and  medical.  1. 0  3. 0  7. 4 
Comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices.   10.6  6.8  5.2 

Alcoholic  counseling C)  (>)  (») 

Special  Indian  programs OOP) 

Special  migrant  programs...  p)  m  (n 

Legal  services 1.9  2.9  3.2 

VISTA 2.6  3.0  3.6 


Note:  Such  programs  as  foster  grandparents,  rural  loans,  etc 
although  previous  reports  did  include  them.  The  reason  for  not  i 
either  they  are  no  longer  part  of  EOA  or  have  no  funds  requests  I 
base  calculation  would  be  difflcult  to  develop.  Early  migrants  and  ' 
out  separately.  Beyond  1969,  the  data  vary  considerably  in  consistency. 


assembled  when  cilled  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  (1  Ir.  Hughes)  . 


970       1971 .     1972 


1973 


6.2       55.8       53.6 


59.3 


1.4 
6.8 


47.8 
8.0 


45.6 
8.0 


48.6 
10.7 


30.5       21.7 


16.6 


10.6 

18.8 
1.1 


(') 

21.7 
P) 


P) 

16.6 
P) 


4.6  5.4  4.8 

2.5  2.8  2.7 

3.3  3.7  3.7 

3.4  4.4  4.0 


5.2 
2.9 
4.6 


are  not  included  for  any  year, 
ncluding  them  this  time  is  that 

'  for  them,  and  thus  a  parallel 
Ihdians  programs  are  not  broken 


Mr.  President,  I  sug- 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  (rdered. 


COUNCIL  ON  LI  GAL  EDUCATION 


Mr.  MONDALE. 
imanimous  consent 


Without 


It  must  pass  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  or  the  program  will  be  seri- 
ously and  adversely  changed.  So  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  concur  and 
send  this  bill  to  the  President.  The  ad- 
ministration has  requested  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 


highly  desirable  me^ 
is  very  desirable  the 

If  the  Senator 
cleared  this  with 


;ure,  and  I  think  it 
it  be  continued, 
im  Minnesota  has 
le  minority,  it  cer- 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  pro- 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  15296, 
which  was  reportei  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  bUl  by  title. 

The  second  assi^ant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

To  authorize  the  dommlssioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  carry  out  a  program  to  assist  per- 
sons from  disadvantaged  bacli:grounds  to 
undertake  training  fbr  the  legal  profession. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  i|nmediate  considera- 
tion of  the  biU? 

There  being  no 


tainly  is  agreeable  to  me.  I  strongly  favor 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.We  have  checked  It 
with  the  minority.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  long  suptK)rted  this  measure 
and  has  been  one  cf  its  chief  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendnient.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  ti  me,  and  passed. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr. 


President,  I  move  to 


proceeded  to  cons  der  the  bill. 


Mr.  MONDALE. 


>bjection,  the  Senate 


Mr.  President,  this  Is    agreed  to. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:45  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  for  1  hour. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
10:45  a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
11:45  a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 


an  emergency  matter  to  continue  a  long- 
standing and  modQst  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  for  disadvantaged  legal 


students.  What  we 


are  asking  for  is  the 


national 
confe: 


adoption  of  a  Hoise-passed  bill  which 
was  unanimously  r  N;ommended  for  pas- 
sage by  the  Sena  e  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committse.  This  has  been 
cleared  with  the  fiinority  members  of 
that  committee. 


RENCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ilr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  th<  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  772' :,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideratii  >n. 


reconsider  the  vote  ^y  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  t  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  Isy  on  the  table  was 


RESEARCH  ACT— 
I  REPORT 


The  PRESIDING 


OFFICER.  The  re- 


port will  be  stated  hi  title 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  committee  on  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7724)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  national  program  of  bio- 
medical research  fellowships,  tralneeships, 
and  tralnmg  to  assure  the  continued  excel- 
lence cf  biomedical  research  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  piu-poses  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thsre 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  25,  1974,  at  pages 
21084-21091. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Award  and  Pro- 
tection of  Human  Subjects  Act  is  truly 
a  pioneering  piece  of  health  legislation. 

Not  only  does  it  provide  expanded  sup- 
port for  the  training  of  the  biomedical 
and  behavioral  researchers  of  the  future, 
but  it  goes  a  long  way  to  assuring  that 
all  such  research  is  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  highest  ethical  standards 
that  can  be  developed.  For  the  first  time 
in  this  Nation's  history  a  group  of  na- 
tional experts  will  be  convened  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  first  as  part  of  a  2-year  com- 
mission, and  then  as  imrt  of  a  permanent 
council,  to  focus  exclusively  on  the  pro- 
tection of  subjects  of  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research. 

This  Nation's  biomedical  research  pro- 
gram has  always  been,  and  must  continue 
to  be  preeminent  in  the  world.  This  con- 
ference report,  which  is  very  close  to  the 
original  Senate  bill,  assures  a  continu- 
ing, vigorous  program  for  the  training 
of  the  young  scientists  of  the  future.  It 
establishes  an  important  precedent — the 
requirement  that  each  recipient  of  a  serv- 
ice award  pay  back  the  Federal  support 
via  the  route  of  national  service.  I  am 
especially  pleased  at  the  support  the  con- 
cept of  national  service  has  received  by 
the  biomedical  research  community  and 
by  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

This  legislation  also  requires  that  re- 
search service  awards  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  national  need — awards  in  any 
given  specialty  will  be  titrated  against  the 
number  of  scientists  in  that  specialty  and 
the  need  for  additional  scientists. 

I  believe  that  the  most  significant  as- 
pect of  this  legislation  is  the  protection 
of  human  subjects  component.  I  need  not 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  shocking 
events  which  led  to  the  development  of 
this  section  of  the  act:  the  Tuskegee 
syphilis  study;  the  sterilization  of  the 
young  Relf  girls  in  Alabama;  the  distiu-b- 
ing  use  of  psychosurgery  without  experi- 
mental safeguards  or  adequate  peer  re- 
view; the  testing  of  experimental  drugs 
on  prisoners  without  adequate  informed 
consent;  the  widespread  use  of  experi- 
mental drugs  like  depoprovera  in  the  rou- 
tine practice  of  medicine;  the  use  of  de- 


poprovera in  institutions  for  the  mentally 
retarded  without  adequate  informed 
consent. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Testimony  be- 
fore the  Health  Subcommittee  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  adequacy  of 
review  of  experimental  protocols  by  in- 
stitutional review  boards.  It  also  raised 
questions  about  the  ability  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  adequately  protect  subjects  of  biomed- 
ical and  behavioral  research. 

This  legislation  is  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  the  development  of  a  nationwide 
policy  for  the  protection  of  human  re- 
search subjects  which  must  be  second  to 
none. 

The  conference  report  is  not  as  com- 
prehensive as  was  the  original  Senate 
bill,  but  it  is  a  significant  advance  over 
the  current  situation.  The  permanent 
Commission  called  for  in  the  original 
Senate  bill  will  be  limited  to  2  years.  But 
it  will  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  which  has  the 
authority  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

The  national  Commission,  and  the 
permanent  Advisory  Council  will  each  be 
comprised  of  experts  representing  a  wide 
variety  of  disciplines. 

The  enforcement  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission have  been  dropped  in  the  con- 
ference report.  But  each  recommendation 
made  by  the  Commission  must  be  pub- 
lished, and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  must 
publicly  respond  to  each  of  them. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Commission 
will  guide  policy  development  on  a  wide 
variety  of  sensitive  issues  currently  en- 
gulfing the  research  community.  For  ex- 
ample, reports  are  required  on  psycho- 
surgery, fetal  research,  and  research  on 
prisoners,  children,  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. In  addition  the  Commission  and 
the  subsequent  Advisory  Council  will 
continually  reevaluate  existing  policies 
for  the  protection  of  human  research 
subjects.  As  science  and  biomedical  tech- 
nology continue  to  advance  into  new 
areas,  the  Council  will  try  to  anticipate 
ethical  dilemmas  before  they  become 
problematical  and  formulate  an  ap- 
proach to  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  issues  the 
Commission  will  address  are  highly  emo- 
tional. They  are  also  complex  and  in 
many  instances,  highly  technical.  The 
Commission  will  focus  a  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines, each  represented  by  a  national 
exi>ert,  on  these  problems.  If  the  Con- 
gress eventually  determines  it  must  take 
action  in  any  of  the  specific  areas,  it  will 
be  better  informed  and  able  to  do  so 
after  receiving  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  enactment 
of  this  National  Research  Act  Is  long 
overdue.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  in  commending  this  report  to 
the  Senate.  I  participated  in  great  part 
in  the  conference.  It  was  a  very  diflfl- 
cult  one,  and  I  think  Senator  Kennedy  is 
entitled  to  great  credit  and  appreciation 
from  the  Senate  for  the  way  in  which 
he  finally  brought  a  conference  agree- 


ment about,  and  the  signing  of  the  con- 
ference report  by  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  have  just  a  few  comments.  First,  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  conference  report 
deletes  certain  interim  informed  consent 
provisions  relating  to  human  subject  ex- 
perimentation, because  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  had  finally  issued  regulations 
which  we  thought  adequately  achieved 
the  objective  of  the  interim  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  human 
subjects  involved  in  HEW-supported  re- 
search, development,  and  related  activi- 
ties. Therefore,  there  was  no  need  for 
interim  informed  consent  provisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
dated  May  30,  1974,  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HEW  News 

(For  release  in  a.m.  papers,  Thursday,  May  30. 

1974) 

Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  today  an- 
nounced final  regulations  to  protect  human 
subjects  Involved  in  HEW-supported  re- 
search, development,  and  related  activities. 

The  regulations,  published  in  today's  Fed- 
eral  Register,  amplify  existing  requirements 
that  HEW  grantees  and  contractors  estab- 
lish review  mechanisms  to  govern  all  Depart- 
ment-supported research  In  which  human 
subjects  are  placed  at  risk.  Membership  of 
the  review  committees  must  not  be  limited 
to  employees  of  the  organization  or  to  such 
professional  groups  as  physicians,  psychol- 
ogists, or  sociologists.  The  regulations  give 
the  HEW  Secretary  broad  discretionary  au- 
thority to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the 
committees. 

Unless  the  Secretary  provides  otherwise, 
all  proposals  mvolvlng  human  subjects  must 
be  approved  by  such  a  review  committee 
before  submission  to  HEW.  Temporarily,  the 
Secretary  has  authorized  a  30-day  grace  pe- 
riod following  submission  of  proposals,  for 
completion  of  organizational  review.  In  no 
case  will  the  Department  complete  its  con- 
sideration of  a  proposal  until  such  approval 
has  been  certified.  The  Secretary  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  re-review  all  such  proposals. 

The  committees  are  required  to  determine 
that  any  risk  Involved  Is  outweighed  by  the 
benefit  to  the  subjects  and  the  Importance 
of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained.  The  subject's 
legally  effective  iixformed  consent  must  be 
obtained  in  each  instance  involving  exposure 
to  risk. 

Informed  consent  is  based  on  the  Nurem- 
berg Code  definition:  "the  knowing  consent 
of  an  Individual  or  his  legally  authorized 
representative,  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to 
exercise  free  power  of  choice  without  un- 
due inducement  or  any  element  of  force, 
fraud,  deceit,  duress,  or  other  form  of  con- 
straint or  coercion."  Information  necessary 
to  the  consent  Includes: 

(1)  Explanation  of  the  procedures  to  be 
followed,  and  their  piuposes.  including 
identification  of  any  procedures  which  are 
experimental; 

(2)  Description  of  any  discomforts  and 
risks,  as  well  as  any  benefits,  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected; 

(3)  Disclosure  of  any  alternative  proce- 
dures that  might  be  advantageous  for  the 
subject; 

(4)  An  offer  to  answer  any  questions 
about  the  procedures;  and 

(5)  An  instruction  that  the  person  Is  free 
to  withdraw  his  consent  and  to  discontinue 
participation    In    the   project   at   any   time. 
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The  Secretary  has  authority  to  specify 
which  research  programs,  methods,  or  proce- 
dures fall  within  the  scope  of  the  regula- 
tions and  which  can  be  excluded.  He  may 
restrict  the  use  of  certain  research  proce- 
dures or  the  involvement  of  certain  groups, 
and  he  may  require  the  use  of  necessary 
safeguards  or  particular  Informed  consent 
procedures. 

The  regulations  also  require  that  emergent 
problems  involving  risk  to  subjects,  includ- 
ing adverse  reactions  to  drugs  or  medical 
devices,  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment, 

The  regulations  represent  the  latest  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  Federal  efforts  to  safe- 
guard the  welfare  of  research  subjects. 
Similar  controls  were  introduced  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  1965  and 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  1966.  Re- 
vised In  1969,  these  controls  were  incorpo- 
rated In  HEW  policy  Issued  In  1971. 

Secretary  Weinberger  emphasized  that 
additional  protection  measures  Eire  now  un- 
der consideration.  He  pointed  out  that  a 
draft  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  new 
regulations  appeared  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  November  16,  1973. 

"Comments  on  this  draft  are  currently 
under  review  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,"  Mr.  Weinberger  said.  "Prom  this 
review  will  come  proposed  rules  providing 
additional  protection  for  pregnant  women, 
the  fetus,  children,  the  mentally  retarded, 
the  mentally  111,  and  prisoners,  all  of  whom 
may.  often  in  their  own  immediate  inter- 
ests,  serve    as   subjects   of   research." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  provisions  in 
the  conference  report  which  would  au- 
thorize special  project  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  medical  schools  to  develop  and 
operate  programs  which  provide  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  ethical,  social, 
moral,  and  legal  implications  of  advances 
in  biomedical  research  and  technology. 

Unfortunately,  leadership  in  the  re- 
form of  practices  in  the  use  of  human 
subjects  at  risk  in  research  procedures 
has  not  come  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion per  se.  In  large  measure,  the  re- 
sponse to  assure  meaningful  control  to 
tragic  accoimts  of  experiments  involving 
human  beings  has  come  from  govern- 
mental sources.  Our  medical  schools  have 
a  proud  record  of  scientific  leadership 
and  I  am  confident  that  through  medical 
school  programs,  stimulated  by  these 
provisions,  their  record  in  ethical,  moral, 
and  social  innovation  can  be  equally  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  ideals  of  the  medical  profession — 
set  forth  in  the  Hippocratic  Oath,  and 
codes  such  as  the  Declaration  of  Hel- 
sinki— relate  primarily  to  concern  for 
the  individual's  good  as  entrusted  to  the 
physician.  It  is  urgent  that  ciu-  medical 
schools  place  gi'eater  emphasis  upon  the 
totality  of  the  physician's  consideration 
for  the  individual  and  society  of  the  ethi- 
cal, moral,  and  social  concerns  inher- 
ent in  scientific  inquiry.  While  the  pro- 
fession highly  values  research,  It  must, 
at  the  same  time,  more  deeply  involve  it- 
self in  the  consideration  and  implication 
of  the  ethics  and  morality  of  the  enlist- 
ment of  human  subject  in  such  highly 
valued  research. 

I  believe  scientific  inquiry  must  con- 
stantly be  blended  with  judgment,  com- 
passion, and  sjrmpathy,  the  true  synthe- 
sis of  humaneness  and  humanity. 

I  feel  very  honored  to  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  its  inclusion  in  the  con- 
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ference  substitute. '  'he  provision  is  iden- 
tical to  a  bill  I  aut]  lored  and  introduced 
with  Senator  Will:  ims,  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Puh  lie  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, and  cosponsortd  by  Senator  Mon- 

OALE. 

These  provisions  will  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  ou  ■  Nation's  medical 
schools  to  develop  ;he  appropriate  pro- 
gram curriculums  regarding  ethical, 
moral,  and  social  issues  to  meet  that 
need — the  protectic  a  of  human  subjects 
at  risk  in  medical  r«  search  and  improved 
imderstanding  of  t  le  consequences  and 
implications  for  th2  individual  and  so- 
ciety of  the  advanc  es  in  biomedical  sci- 
ence— and  through  their  own  initiative 
and  leadership  coru  truct  an  appropriate 
continuing  professi  inal  institutional  ac- 
tivity to  safeguard  human  subjects  in 
research. 

As  to  individual  rights,  which  were 
much  debated  in  te  rms  of  conscience  as 
to  some  of  these  mi  itters  which  we  have 
discussed,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Ml-,  Kennsdv)  and  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mi ,  Buckley)  ,  who  has 
taken  such  a  distin  ?uished  role  in  some 
of  these  matters,  wi  1  be  discussing  them. 

I  believe  the  cor  ference  report  takes 
us  to  about  where  we  can  be  in  terms 
of  the  law  and  thn  Constitution.  They 
have  in  mind  the  )ossibility  of  certain 
other  legislation,  aid  I  simply  wish  to 
aflarm  that  I  shall  study  it  and  regard 
it  with  the  greatest  openness  of  mind, 
and,  indeed,  sympa  hy.  But  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  confer  ;nce,  I  think  that,  as 
Senator  Kennedy  irill  explain,  we  have 
done  all  that  we  could  do  within  the 
parameters  of  brini  Ing  about  an  agree- 
ment between  the  I  [ouse  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senati ;  as  far  as  this  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  is  ccpicemed.  I  am  in  ac- 
cord with  this  effort!  and  wish  to  aflfirm  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  Ithat  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yi^d. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 


Mr.  MANSPIl 
for  the  yeas  and  m 
report. 
The  yeas  and  nay^ 
Mr,  KENNEDY. 
want  to  recognize 


rs  on  the  conference 

were  ordered. 

T.  President,  first,  I 

the  very  important 


contribution  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Lafor  and  Public  Wel- 
made  to  this  legis- 


fare  Committee,  he 
lation,  as  he  has  or 
lation  enacted  by 
tireless  in  his  purs 
quality  health  car 


all  the  health  legis- 

the  Congress.  He  is 

It  of  assuring  high 

for  the  American 


people,  and  has  bein  enormously  sensi- 
tive to  the  whole  range  of  issues  which 
will  be  developed  and  considered  by  the 
Commission  established  by  this  legisla- 
tion. ] 

There  is  one  paiiicular  aspect  of  the 
legislation  that  waa  passed  and  that  was 
considered  in  the!  conference  that  I 
would  like  to  review  here  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bership. I  will  also  Indicate  my  own  par- 
ticular views  on  thi$  matter  and  describe 
the  action  I  intend  to  take  to  deal  with 
it. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  adopted 
an  amendment  by  t|ie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
K£R),  which  is  c|lled  the  conscience 
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amendment.  That  ii  eluded  three  differ- 
ent provisions.  First,  it  stated  that  no  in- 
dividual could  be  fdrced  to  perform  or 
assist  in  performing  any  service  or  re- 
search project  if  thdt  service  or  project 
was  against  his  relirious  beliefs  or  moral 
convictions;  second,  it  provides  that 
there  should  be  n>  discrimination  in 
employment  or  extetision  of  staff  privi- 
leges to  an  individu£  1  because  that  indi- 
vidual either  performed  or  refused  to 
perform  any  services  because  of  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convections. 

The  third  provision  was  that  no  entity 
could  be  required  to  make  facilities  avail- 
able for  performing  services  or  research 
that  are  against  the  jntity's  religious  be- 
liefs or  moral  convic  ions. 

The  House  of  Ref  resentatives  had  no 
conscience  amendmnnt.  The  conference 
agreement  adopted  he  first  and  second 
provisions:  That  no  individual  could  be 
forced  to  perform  or  assist  in  performing 
a  service  or  research  project  if  that  serv- 
ice or  project  was  against  his  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  coivictions,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  di  scrimination  in  em- 
ployment or  the  ext<  nsion  of  staff  privi- 
leges because  an  in  iividual  either  per- 
formed or  refused  t)  perform  a  service 
because  of  his  religi)us  beliefs  or  moral 
convictions.  The  thii  d  provision,  dealing 
with  the  entity,  was  dropped.  This  was 
done  on  the  basis  of  the  views  of  the 
House  that  they  had  no  similar  provision 
in  their  bill.  They  aicepted  only  two  of 
the  three  provisions. 

This  third  provision  has  basically  been 
included  in  other  health  legislation.  It 
was  included  in  Publ  Ic  Law  93-45  which, 
in  fact,  included  all  three  of  the  provi- 
sions. I  know  there  U  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  memberiship  here  who  are 
concerned  about  that  third  provision. 
There  is  some  concerjn,  on  the  part  of  the 
groups  most  interest* 
ing  court  cases  may  1 
by  this  conference  re- 
are  challenging  thatL 

on  constitutional  grounds — on  the  basis 
that  many  of  the  facilities  being  chal- 
lenged have  received  feome  public  funding 
and  that  apparently!  raises  in  some  peo- 
ple's minds  a  ctmstltutlonal  question. 

There  is  some  legi  ;imate  concern  that, 
somehow,  by  the  cor  f erees  dropping  the 
third  provision,  that  some  kind  of  judg- 
ment is  being  made  by  the  Congress  on 
this  question,  currently  pending  in  the 
courts.  There  is  sone  concern  that  this 
may  have  some  impJact  or  influence  on 
the  judicial  process  when  it  reviews  the 
legislative  history  ofl  this  legislation. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  extremely  clear 
that  that  certainly  was  not  at  issue  dur- 
ing conference  consiperation  of  this  par- 
ticular matter.  No  iongressional  action 
on  the  question  ha 
House  simply  had  nd 
ment  at  all.  This  wag 
tlon  that  they  wer^ 
had  been  sensitized 


I  in  this,  that  pend- 

^e  adversely  affected 

Dort.  Several  groups 

?articular  provision 


been  taken.  The 

conscience  amend- 

a  new  issue  or  ques- 

confronting.  They 

to  this  particular 


issue  on  previous  legislation  of  course. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
the  chairman  of  thje  House  Committee 


on  Interstate  and 


Foreign  Commerce, 


and  of  reviewing  wi'  h  him  at  least  some 
of^  the  expressions  )f  concern  which  I 
have  summarized  he  re.  He  has  indicated 
that  at  the  first  oiportunity  that  this 
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matter  is  raised  again,  the  matter  being 
the  questions  surrounding  provision 
3,  that  they  will  give  it  consideration 
in  the  House  and  they  would  be  willing  to 
discuss  it  at  considerable  length  in 
conference. 

I  have  every  intention,  after  we  dis- 
pose of  this  conference  report,  of  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  includes  points 
1,  2,  and  3,  for  myself  and  for  Senators 
Buckley,  Bn>EN,  and  Schweikek — Sen- 
ators who  have  been  interested  and  con- 
cerned about  this.  I  indicated  that  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  we  will  make  an 
effort,  and  I  think  I  can  give  assurances 
on  the  basis  of  our  past  legislative  his- 
tory, that  such  a  provision  will  be  in- 
cluded in  one  of  the  revisions  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  which  will  reach 
the  Senate  floor  in  July.  By  giving  the 
House  notice  now  of  our  intention,  they 
will  hopefully  be  put  on  notice,  and  will 
have  given  consideration  to  this  particu- 
lar issue  and  will  have  refined  its  own 
thinking  on  this  matter.  I  am  confident 
we  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
resolution  of  it.  Ultimately  the  courts 
may  have  to  rule  on  the  question,  but  in 
the  meantime  it  is  my  intent  to  move 
forward  on  enacting  a  complete  version 
of  the  conscience  amendment. 

It  is  important  to  raise  this  matter 
and  to  develop  this  legislative  history 
because  of  the  pending  questions  and  also 
to  reassure  some  of  the  groups  who  have 
been  concerned  about  this.  Our  action 
today  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  exist- 
ing law — Public  Law  93-45.  It  is  on  the 
books.  It  is  the  law.  There  was  absolutely 
no  feeling  among  the  conferees  that,  in 
reaching  this  particular  decision,  we  were 
altering  or  changing  that  particular  law 
by  any  manner  or  means.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  idea  was  not  even  dwelled  on 
during  the  course  of  the  conference.  The 
current  action  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  House  had  no  comparable  provision 
and  had  not  given  it  study  and  that  be- 
fore anj-  kind  of  comprehensive  inclu- 
sion, they  felt  that  points  one  and  two 
were  all  they  could  accept,  pending  their 
further  study. 

I  say,  I  am  satisfied,  on  the  basis  of 
the  conversations  I  had,  that  this  will  be 
a  subject  matter  which  will  be  gone  into 
by  the  members  of  the  House  committee 
prior  to  the  time  we  meet  in  conference. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
solve it  in  a  way  which  will  satisfy  those 
who  have  a  strong  concern  about  this. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  sense 
Of  urgency  about  this  legislation.  It  con- 
tains authorities  which  expire  June  30, 
1974,  which  will  affect  the  great  medical 
schools  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  refer  to  the 
financial  distress  provisions  which  will 
have  expired  on  June  30,  So  there  is  a 
sense  of  urgency  about  it.  Obviously,  we 
are  in  no  way  trying  to  suggest  that  the 
importance  of  this  conscience  amend- 
ment is  diminished  by  the  time  con- 
straints we  are  facing.  But  these  are 
some  of  the  hard  realities.  We  do  want 
to  provide  relief  for  these  schools.  We 
passed  this  legislation  in  September  of 
last  year  and  we  appointed  conferees  on 
September  11,  The  House  did  not  appoint 
conferees  until  March  and,  therefore,  we 
bad  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  caleidar  as 
this  long  and  difficult  conference  pro- 
<^ded. 


I  think  it  is  extremely  important  to 
enact  this  report.  I  regret,  because  of  the 
particular  time  delays,  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  this  bind,  but  I  wanted  to  give 
the  membership  at  least  some  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  history,  and  to 
make  clear  my  intentions  on  this.  I  will 
introduce  a  comprehensive  conscience 
amendment  immediately  after  the 
vote.  No  conclusions  on  congressional  in- 
tent should  be  drawn  on  the  absence  of 
provision  3  of  the  conscience  amend- 
ment in  this  report. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  for  what  I  think  is  a 
superb  measure,  and  particularly  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  him  regarding 
the  section  I  have  been  intimately  in- 
volved with  regarding  health  ethics 
studies. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  medical  profession  but  we 
realize  that  increasing  technology  is 
here,  or  shortly  will  be  here,  which  raises 
grave  ethical  and  moral  issues — issues 
affecting  the  future  of  all  mankind.  Such 
things  as  genetic  engineering,  which 
could  literally  vest  one  generation  with 
the  discretion  to  determine  what  the 
next  generation  would  be,  how  many 
males  or  how  many  females,  and  all  the 
rest — and  raise  issues  that  are  truly 
profound. 

There  are,  of  course,  great  issues  in 
medicine  now  that  continue  to  raise 
questions  as  to  who  will  live  and  who 
will  die,  because  for  one  thing,  there  are 
not  enough  kidney  dialysis  machines  and 
who  will  get  them.  Those  who  will  not 
get  one  will  die.  It  is  that  simple.  It  is 
routine  these  days.  There  are  also  many 
other  questions  to  be  considered.  We 
must  have  the  best  thinking  regarding 
the  continuing  sophisticated  tools,  draw- 
ing on  the  best  minds  of  America  and 
the  best  disciplines. 

This  Commission  is  a  terribly  impor- 
tant accomplishment  in  terms  of  moving 
that  discussion  to  where  it  should  be. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  support  and 
his  leadership  in  this  field. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  acknowledge  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
in  the  development  of  this  commission 
He  sponsored  the  forerunner  legislation 
on  it  3  years  ago.  He  has  been  the  one 
that  has  followed  the  development  of  this 
Commission  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  He  has  been  enormously  interested 
in  its  development  and  in  its  potential. 

I  certainly  want  to  recognize  the  very 
important  contribution  that  he  has  made 
to  its  development,  and  I  share  with  him 
the  belief  that  this  Commission  may  be 
the  most  important  health  development 
that  will  psiss  in  this  Congress.  Hope- 
fully, we  will  get  a  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. But  this  legislation  will  have  a 
direct  impact  on  policies  which  literally 
affect  life  and  death.  It  will  provide  in- 
formation for  those  people  in  positions 
of  public  responsibility  upon  which 
sound  decisions  can  be  taken.  The  in- 
formation will  come — not  just  from  the 
medical  profession,  but  from  ethicists, 
the  theologians,  philosophers  and  many 


other  disciplines.  This  Commission  will 
make  us  better  able  to  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities in  developing  health  policy. 

Some  might  say  that  this  is  just  an- 
other commission  and  that  too  often  in 
the  past,  commissions  have  been  used  as 
a  way  of  sidetracking  public  discussions 
of  vlUd  Issues.  But  I  think  we  have  estab- 
lished procedures  within  this  proposal 
which  will  require  the  Secretary  to  re- 
spond to  these  various  Commission  pro- 
posals. This  was  done  to  insure  accoimt- 
abUity.  And  a  permanent  National  Coim- 
cil  will  continue  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mission. This  is  not  a  one-shot  deal. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  Commis- 
sion can  really  make  an  extraordinary 
contribution,  not  only  to  us,  the  people 
trying  to  deal  with  health  policy,  but 
also  In  providing  some  relief  and  some 
guidance  to  parents  and  friends  who  are 
constantly  put  into  positions  where  they 
really  are  unsure  as  to  what  decisions  to 
make  on  msiny  matters  that  affect  the 
people  they  love  most — their  infsmts 
who  may  be  deformed  or  severely  re- 
tarded— ^their  parents  who  may  be  seri- 
ously ill  with  progressive,  chronic,  dis- 
abling, termliml  diseases. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  measure 
can  make  an  enormous  contribution.  I 
want  to  again  underline  the  role  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  support. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding. 

I  share  his  belief  that  the  legislation 
at  hand  is  extraordinarily  important.  It 
involves  defining  sind  clarif  j^ing  matters 
of  deepest  ethical  and  moral  importance 
in  dealing  with  human  lives  and  human 
beings. 

By  the  same  token,  because  of  its  im- 
portance, I  wish  once  again  to  express 
my  sense  of  frustration  at  the  rules  of 
this  body  which  make  it  possible  to  take 
up  a  matter  within  hours  of  the  time 
that  the  print  is  dry  aa  the  report.  The 
report  on  this  bill  was  available  only  a 
half  hour  ago. 

The  conference,  for  good  or  bad  rea- 
sons, came  up  with  some  significant 
changes  from  the  bill  as  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that  orderly  pro- 
cedure and  the  requirements  of  sound 
legislating  ought  to  require  that  matters 
of  this  sort  be  available  to  the  member- 
ship for  a  period  longer  than  a  half  hour, 
in  order  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
may  be  truly  informed  as  to  what  Is 
involved. 

Unfortunately,  as  only  a  half  dozen 
Members  are  present,  the  vote  that  will 
take  place  shortly  will  not  in  any  sense 
be  an  informed  vote. 

I  was  prepared,  Mr.  President,  to  move 
to  recommit  the  conference  report  with 
instructions  to  stand  firm  on  the  two 
key  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill.  But  I 
shall  not  do  so  because  of  the  assur- 
ances that  we  have  received  from  the 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  specifically  of 
the  Senator's  statement  that  the  fact 
that  the  institutional  conscience  clause 
was  not  accepted  by  the  conference  does 
not  in  any  sense  reflect  a  judgment  by 
the  conference  that  the  protections  and 
safeguards  for  religious  and  other  insti- 
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tutlons — hospitals  that  have  been  built, 
supported,  managed,  and  staffed  by  peo- 
ple who  have  strong  feelings  about  such 
things  as  fetal  experimentation  and 
abortion — have  been  diluted  by  the  ac- 
tion that  will  be  taken  by  Congress  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill;  that  the  omis- 
sion in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  con- 
ference In  no  way  dilutes  or  weakens  the 
Church  amendment  that  is  now  part  of 
Public  Law  93-45. 1  am  delighted  to  have 
these  reassurances  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  delighted  to 
act  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  biU  just  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, which  I  imderstand  will  have  the 
effect  of  taking  care  of  this  omission  in 
legislation  that  will  be  reported  to  the 
floor  at  an  early  date. 

Another  area  which  concerns  me  is  not 
only  the  elimination  of  the  institutional 
conscience  clause  but  also  the  compro- 
mises which  were  made  which  affect  fetal 
research.  Under  the  conference  report, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  name  the 
members  of  the  Commission  within  60 
days,  and  then  the  legislation  requires 
that  that  commission  submit  a  report 
on  the  matter  of  fetal  experimentation 
within  4  months  of  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment. Even  then,  that  recommendation 
is  only  advisory  and  can  in  no  way  com- 
pel action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary. 

I  am  now  a  member  of  a  commission. 
I  know  the  length  of  time  it  takes  for 
people  to  meet  one  another,  to  start 
planning  their  agendas  and  procedures. 
I  frankly  question  whether  a  subject  as 
sensitive,  as  controversial,  and  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  fetal  research  can  be 
coped  with,  can  be  adequately  analyzed, 
within  the  4-month  period  within  which 
the  commission  must  make  its  recom- 
mendation. 

So,  under  the  circumstances,  Mr. 
President,  I  intend  to  vote  against  this 
biU. 

I  also  urge  that  the  leadership  in  the 
Senate  consider  a  revision  in  the  existing 
rules  that  make  it  possible  for  conference 
reports  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  floor  be- 
fore the  membership  has  had  a  chance  to 
analyze  their  contents. 

Aside  from  the  critical  remarks  I  have 
made  today,  I  do  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  to  the  forefront  the 
very  important  matter  of  refining  and 
developing  a  better  sense  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  appropriate  when  one  is  deal- 
ing with  human  beings,  himian  brains, 
and  unborn  human  children. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  acknowledge  the  interest  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  In 
this  entire  area.  I  would  make  just  a 
couple  of  brief  comments  in  resporise. 

On  the  question  of  timeliness  of  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  I  tried  to 
review  in  my  other  comments  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  was  prepared  to  go  ahead 
on  this.  After  we  passed  it  in  September, 
the  House  did  not  appoint  the  conferees 
until  relatively  recently.  We  are  caught 
now  with  the  squeeze  of  the  ending  of 
the  fiscal  year.  We  tried  to  act  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

As  I  understand,  the  report  was  avail- 
able in  the  docisnent  room  prior  to 
lunch-time  yesterday. 
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This  is  an  extretnely  complex,  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  Even  so.  It 
is  a  short  period  of  time  for  the  Members 
to  review  and  digest  It,  and  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  a  cc^tructlve  way. 

I  think  that  basically.  In  a  review  or 
comparison  of  the  conference  report  and 
the  bill  as  passed  by|  the  Senate  we  can 
see  that  a  great  ni^tjorlty  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  similar  to  the  Senate 
bin.  I 

On  the  request  of  the  time  limit  for 
the  commission's  review  of  vital  research, 
we  wanted  to  be  sensitive  to  the  sense 
of  urgency  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  others,  about  tlje  high  priority  we 


e  wanted  the  com- 
thls  area  as  a  first 

bar  or  2  years  there 


e,  these  problems 
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th  period,  and  the 
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place  on  tills  Issue 
mission  to  move  Int' 
order  of  business. 

If  we  had  said  1 
might  have  been  thfcse  who  would  say, 
"That  will  be  too  lo^g  a  period  of  time 
and  In  the  meant! 
exist."  In  addition  t. 
address  many  questi 
So  we  set  the  4-mo; 
basis  was  consultatio: 
who  are  dealing  In  th: 

We  have  only  recently  commissioned 
under  OTA  a  study!  on  bioequivalency, 
which  is  a  subject  matter  that  has  been 
considered  by  HEW,  -the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation for  8  or  10  years.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  complex  «nd  difficult  health 
situations  we  have  to  consider.  The  panel 
has  completed  its  w(  rk  in  3  months.  It 
was  a  first-rate  panel  and  a  first-rate  re- 
port, which  will  have  extremely  profound 
Implications  for  the  entire  Issue  of  bio- 
equivalency and  for  the  HEW  reimburse- 
ment policy  which  hjis  been  announced. 

We  believe  a  4-moi»th  period  is  a  mini- 
mum period  but  it  is  in  adequate  period. 
No  one  believed  the  OTA  report  could 
be  completed  in  3  iionths,  but  it  was 
and  it  was  well  don;.  Basically  we  set 
4  months  to  underscore  the  sense  of 
urgency  on  this  issue  as  reflected  in  the 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  we  were  considering  the  full 
legislation,  and  in  th ;  private  conversa- 
tions we  have  had  w;th  other  Members. 

I  did  want  to  indie  ite  how  we  reached 
that  particular  time  frame  on  that  part 
of  the  conference  rep<  rt. 

Mr.  President,  if  ijo  further  Senators 
wish  to  speak  on  thfc  matter  or  discuss 
it,  I  am  prepared  to  v<  ite. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  I  resident,  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  B  omedical  Research 
Act  last  September,  I  supported  that  leg- 
islation because  I  fel ;  it  made  a  positive 
contribution  to  publ  c  health.  However. 
I  must  now  express  my  dissatisfaction 
about  the  biomedical  research  confer- 
ence report,  which  tve  are  considering 
today. 

This  legislation,  as  approved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees,  contains 
two  serious  flaws.  First,  the  powers  of 
the  National  Commission  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical 
and  Behavioral  Research,  as  contained 
in  the  Senate  versiii  of  the  bill,  have 
been  so  watered  dow»  in  conference  that 
the  commission  retaiiis  little  of  its  origi- 
nal clout.  The  conmiission,  intended  by 
the  Senate  to  be  permanent,  Is  now  only 
temporary;  it  no  loAger  can  determine 


and  implement  policy]  but  rather  it  may 
make  recommendations  which  do  not 
require  adherance.  The  functions  of  the 
commission,  as  reviaed  in  conference, 
seem  only  nominal.     1 

The  second  flaw  in  the  biomedical  re- 
search conference  rojort  concerns  the 
removal  of  the  word  f entitles"  from  the 
section  of  the  bill  which  is  designed  to 
protect  individual  rights.  As  this  legisla- 
tion was  passed  by  t^e  Senate,  no  Indi- 
vidual or  entities  shRll  be  required  to 
participate  in  biomedical  research  or  ex- 
perimentation if  such  activities  are  con- 
trary to  the  intended  participants'  reli- 
gious beliefs  or  moral  convictions.  As  re- 
ported by  the  confere  aoe  committee,  in- 
dividuals are  protected,  but  entities  are 
not.  This  omission  constitutes  a  grave 
Infringement  upon  ci^'il  liberties. 

However,  despite  my  displeasure  over 
this  legislation,  it  is  i]ot  my  intention  to 
call  for  the  yeas  and  :  lays  on  final  pass- 
age, although,  should  a  record  vote  oc- 
cur, I  would  vote  "no." 

Realistically,  It  Is  uiilikely  that  I  could 
prevail  in  a  move  to  defeat  this  legisla- 
tion. But,  even  if  I  1»ere  successful  In 
such  an  attempt,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
there  are  schools  and  other  institutions 
wiiich  would  stand  tQ  lose  badly  needed 
grants  if  this  legislation  were  not  passed 
today.  Further,  I  am  also  aware  that  I 
can  take  legislative  action  to  correct  the 
problems  so  evident  In  tills  conference 
report,  and  I  plan  to  do  so. 

I  will  be  cosponsoring  legislation,  with 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Bucklky, 
which  is  virtually  identical  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  blpmedlcal  research, 
but  which  also  Includes  "entitles"  in  the 
section  of  that  legislation  concerning 
"individual  rights."  By  taking  tills  action, 
it  is  my  Intention  that  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  will  be  accorded  the 
same  protections  that  we  so.  rightly  ac- 
cord individuals.  j 

In  this  respect,  there  are  those  who 
would  say  that  this  action  Is  unnecessary 
because  of  a  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Church,  which  woul<l  protect  hospital 
persotmel  from  participation  in  medical 
procedures  when  sudh  procedures  are 
counter  to  their  moraljor  religious  beliefs. 
I  should  point  out  thai  although  the  bio- 
medical research  conference  report  does 
not  affect,  or  alter,  tne  Church  legisla- 
tion, biomedical  research  is  not  covered 
by  that  legislation. 

Further,  I  will  be  niaking  every  effort, 
through  whatever  legislative  means  pos- 
sible, to  restore  the  power  of  the  Bio- 
medical Commission  to  the  degree  pro- 
vided In  the  Senate  l^ill. 

Finally,  It  is  my  conviction  that  while 
there  is  Important  pmgress  being  made 
in  biomedical  research — ^progress  which 
must  continue — it  is  also  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  move  to!  protect  the  rights 
of  the  subjects  involved  In  this  research, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  those  Individuals 
and  institutions  conducting  It. 

The  vote  against  ipie  biomedical  re- 
search conference  r^ort,  which  I  am 
prepsu-ed  to  cast.  Is  a  gesture  of  my  dis- 
pleasure over  the  conference  report.  My 
support  for  effective  I  iomedlcal  research 
legislation  continues  i  o  be  firm. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  I  resident,  I  rise  in 
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support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7724.  the  National  Research  Act. 

Biomedical  research  has  served  this 
Nation  well.  The  United  States  is  recog- 
nized as  being  the  world  leader  in  this 
area.  The  national  investment,  which 
exceeds  $20  billion  since  World  War  II, 
has  returned  even  greater  dividends  to 
the  public  in  terms  of  lives  saved,  diseases 
detected,  and  disabilities  reduced. 

These  biomedical  advances,  as  well  as 
developments  in  health  technology,  have 
raised  some  profoimd  legal,  ethical,  and 
social  issues. 

The  legislation  seeks  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  reasonable  guidelines  and 
mechanisms  to  make  certain  that  we 
focus  on  the  issues  raised  by  th*e  de- 
velopments and  highlighted  by  hearings 
held  by  the  Health  Subcommittee. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  use  or  misuse 
of  the  medical  procedures  known  col- 
lectively as  psychosurgery  to  alter  be- 
havior. On  March  29,  1973,  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  86  which  would 
have  suspended  Federal  support  for  proj- 
ects involving  psychosurgery,  for  2  years 
while  a  complete  study  was  conducted 
and  guidelines  established  for  its  use.  On 
September  11,  1973,  I  offered  a  modified 
version  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  86  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  7724,  the  National 
Research  Service  Awards  and  Protection 
of  Human  Subjects  Act. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  retained  language  that  would 
require  that  the  National  Commission 
for  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  of 
Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research 
conduct  a  study  of  the  use  of  psycho- 
surgery in  the  United  States  during  the 
5-year  period  ending  December  31,  1972, 
The  commission  will  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  the  appropriateness  of  its  use 
and  recommend  policies  to  the  Secretary 
of  H.E.W. 

Mr.  President,  the  May  1974  issue  of 
Psychology  Today  contained  two  articles 
relative  to  this  subject  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  these  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  U.S.  excellence  in  bio- 
medical research  is  that  the  Nation, 
through  training  smd  fellowship  grants, 
have  been  able  to  attract  outstanding 
young  men  and  women  into  research. 

Notwithstanding  our  biomedical  pro- 
grams and  the  importance  of  the  fel- 
lowship and  training  grants  to  the  effort, 
the  administration  attempted  to  end 
these  grants.  This  and  other  administra- 
tion actions  prompted  me  to  investigate 
the  morale  and  conditions  at  NIH.  On 
March  26,  during  Senate  consideration 
of  the  extension  of  the  Cancer  Act,  I  re- 
ported the  results  of  my  Investigation 
and  said  the  following  with  reference  to 
the  training  grant  and  fellowship  pro- 
gram: 

The  Administration's  effort,  which  has  now 
been  modified  but  not  corrected,  to  end  the 
training  grants  and  fellowship  programs.  Is  a 
threat  to  the  needed  flow  of  bright  and 
talented  young  scientists. 


When  the  administration  attempted  to  end 
these  programs,  I  did  not  hear  from  a  single 
scientist  who  backed  the  administration's 
position.  Yet,  the  administration  i>ersisted, 
apparently  on  the  advice  of  their  experts 
whom  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  reveal. 
Both  Houses  have  passed  legislation  which 
would  move  quickly  to  resolve  our  differences 
in  conference  so  as  to  remove  the  uncertainty 
at  NIH  regarding  the  status  and  future  of 
these  progrsims. 

This  legislation  Is  now  before  us  and 
the  bill's  provisions  establishing  a  na- 
tional program  of  biomedical  research 
fellowships,  traineeships,  and  training 
will  be  reassuring  to  NIH  and  the  re- 
search communities. 

At  the  same  time,  it  addresses  some  of 
the  problems  raised  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  In  urging  the  en- 
actment of  the  conference  report. 
Exhibit  1 
[Prom  Psychology  Today,  May  1974] 

The  Movement  To  Pttll  Ottt  the 
Electbodes 

In  Ken  Kesey's  Otic  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's 
Nest,  a  lobotomy  puts  a  permanent  halt  to 
Handle  Patrick  McMurphy's  heroic  struggle 
against  Big  Nurse.  In  Michael  Crlchton's 
Terminal  Man.  Harry  Benson  learns  to  stop 
worrying  and  love  the  electrical  charge  he 
gets  from  40  electrodes  Implanted  in  his 
brain.  The  characters  are  fictional,  but  psy- 
chosurgery Is  not.  An  estimated  600  to  700 
people  a  year  undergo  brain  surgery  aimed 
at  controlling  their  behavior. 

Brain  surgery  of  any  kind  is  a  serious 
matter,  not  only  because  of  the  inherent 
risks  involved,  but  because  damage  to  the 
brain  is  irreversible;  brain  cells,  unlike  other 
cells  of  the  body,  do  not  regenerate.  So  one 
might  expect  experimental  psychosurgery  to 
come  under  strict  regulation.  Not  so.  At  this 
writing,  only  one  state  (Oregon)  regulates 
psychosurgery  by  law.  In  most  instances  a 
physician  Intending  to  practice  psychosur- 
gery, whether  for  research  or  clinical  pur- 
poses, encounters  no  special  legal  barriers  or 
requirements.  The  result  has  been  poor  con- 
trol, flimsy  foUow-up,  and  a  dearth  of  public 
information. 

The  mildest  proposal  for  regulation  cen- 
ters on  stepped-up  review  by  peer  groups — 
the  physician's  peers,  not  the  patient's.  This 
amounts  to  self-regulation,  and  up  to  now 
the  record  of  the  medical  profession  in  that 
area  has  been  disappointing,  wmard  Gaylln, 
President  of  the  prestigious  Hastings  Insti- 
tute of  Society,  Ethics  and  the  Life  Sciences, 
told  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  health  that 
professional  organizations  have  functioned 
essentially  as  protective  guUds:  "These 
groups  are  servants  of  the  professional,  and 
servants  do  not  dictate  to  their  masters." 

A  somewhat  stronger  proposal  is  for  man- 
datory review  by  boards  comprised  of  both 
physicians  and  laymen.  Although  this  Is  a 
reasonable  enough  suggestion  (many  hos- 
pitals already  have  such  boards).  Its  effec- 
tiveness ultimately  rests  on  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  board  members,  and  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  some  of  the  responsibility 
now  vested  in  Individual  doctors.  That  be- 
came dramatically  clear  last  year  in  the 
first  court  case  to  limit  the  practice  of  psy- 
chosurgery. 

The  case  Involved  a  criminal  sexual  psy- 
chopath, L.S.,  who  had  been  charged  18 
years  earlier  with  first-degree  murder  and 
rape,  and  had  been  confined  ever  since  In 
a  Michigan  mental  hospital.  L.S.  was  to 
be  the  first  psychosurgery  patient  in  a  state- 
funded  experimental  program  at  the  Lafay- 
ette Clinic,  a  research  faculty  of  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Mental  Health.  He  was 
already   scheduled   for  electrode   Implanta- 


tion, when  a  legal-services  lawyer.  Gabe 
Kalmowitz,  learned  about  the  plan  and  re- 
lated his  concern  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
There  was  a  rush  of  publicity,  and  Kalmowitz 
decided  to  bring  suit  on  his  own  behalf  as 
a  taxpayer  and  on  behalf  of  other  taxpayers. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  pressure,  the  state 
withdrew  its  funds  and  the  two  physicians 
who  had  proposed  the  project,  Ernst  Rodin 
and  Jacques  Gottlieb,  dropped  their  plans. 
But  since  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Lafayette  Clinic  from  reviving  its  program 
later  on,  and  because  Important  questions 
remained  to  be  resolved,  the  court  decided 
to  hear  the  case  anyway. 

According  to  an  American  Orthopsychlatrlc 
Association  (AOA)  frlend-of-the-court  brief, 
testimony  at  the  trial  revealed  that  although 
the  clinic  had  a  committee  that  met  weekly 
to  discuss  research  activities,  it  never  heard 
the  psychosurgery  proposal.  A  standing  com- 
mittee on  human  and  animal  experimenta- 
tion did  review  it,  along  with  another  pro- 
posal, but  In  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 
EUlot  Luby,  Chairman  of  that  committee, 
testified  that  he  did  not  know  exactly  which 
parts  of  the  brain  were  being  considered  for 
surgery,  and  said  that  In  approving  the  proj- 
ect, the  committee  relied  heavily  on  infor- 
mation from  Rodin. 

Two  ad  hoc  committees  also  passed  Judg- 
ment. One,  a  selection  committee,  simply  re- 
viewed the  patient's  records  to  make  sure 
they  met  certain  broad  criteria,  without 
Judging  the  appropriateness  of  psychosurgery 
in  his  particular  case.  A  consent  committee, 
composed  of  a  law  professor,  a  clergyman, 
and  a  certified  public  accountant,  verified, 
on  the  basis  of  information  from  the  authors 
of  the  proposal,  that  LS.  had  freely  given 
consent;  they  did  not  make  an  Independent 
Investigation.  In  fact.  In  his  letter  of  ap- 
proval, the  accountant  pleaded  lack  of  com- 
petence to  review  the  matter.  The  AOA  brief 
quotes  him  as  saying:  "As  a  layman  I  am 
unqualified  to  comment  on  any  of  the  many 
technical  aspects  which  are  Involved  In  the 
project.  Therefore  we  must  all  trust  the  good 
Intentions  and  technical  competence  of  the 
Hospital  Medical  Committee,  psychologists, 
psychiatrists,  neurologists,  etc.  who  have  re- 
viewed and  evaluated  IL.S.'l  case." 

L.S.  gave  written  consent  to  the  procedures 
that  were  to  be  used  on  him,  but  his  testi- 
mony at  the  trial  Indicated  that  he  was  In- 
fiuenced  by  his  hopes  for  release  after  the 
operation.  (E.G.  Yudashkln,  Director  of  the 
State  Department  of  Mental  Health,  testi- 
fied that  In  any  event,  L.S.  would  have  beer, 
considered  for  release  within  six  months  to 
a  year.)  Furthermore,  L.S.  claimed  that  at 
the  time  he  thought  he  was  approving  only 
electrode  Implantation,  not  destructive 
surgery.  His  parents,  who  did  not  talk  to  any 
of  the  doctors  before  signing  the  form,  were 
unaer  the  same  impression. 

The  plaintiffs  argued  that  an  Incarcer- 
ated person,  even  more  than  most  patients. 
Is  eager  to  please  his  doctors.  Since  L.S.  had 
led  a  restricted  and  regimented  life  for  many 
years,  he  was  understandably  flattered  by  the 
sudden  attention  he  was  receiving.  He  de- 
scribed his  experience  for  the  cotirt: 

"We  [L.  S.  and  Dr.  Tudashkln]  discussed 
this  matter.  And  he  let  me  have  my  oplnlonB 
and  my  discussions  about  It.  And,  well,  hey, 
this  Is  neat,  because  you  usually  are  told — 
you  know — ^what  you  are  going  to  do  and  how 
you  are  going  to  do  it  and  why.  And  there 
was  very  little  room  for  your  own  real  opin- 
ions or  decisions  .  .  .  And  I  felt  very  pleased 
with  the  fact  that  I  was — you  know — that  It 
was  left  up  to  me  to  make  the  decision  about 
this." 

A  three-man  panel  of  Judges  agreed  with 
the  plaintiff's  argument.  Citing  the  Nurem- 
berg Code,  a  general  guide  to  medical  ethics 
that  grew  out  of  the  famous  wtf-erlme  trlali 
of  World  War  U,  they  ruled  that  Involun- 
tarily confined  patients  an  unable  to  give 
legaUy  adeqtiate  consent  to  tn  ezparUnant«l« 
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hlgh-rlslc  operation  like  psychosurgery.  They 
also  referred  to  the  First  Amendment,  which 
guarantees  the  right  to  free  expression,  and 
by  implication,  free  generation,  of  Ideas.  An 
operation  that  might  blunt  emotion,  deaden 
memory,  and  limit  Intellect  would  violate 
that  right,  the  court  noted. 

Although  this  ruling  does  not  extend  to 
voluntarily  confined  patients.  Mental  Health 
Law  Project  lawyer  Charles  Halpern,  who 
represented  the  AOA  at  the  trial,  believes 
the  case  will  serve  as  a  caution  to  other  phy- 
sicians contemplating  similar  operations.  "If 
I  were  a  neurosurgeon  today,"  he  observes, 
"I  would  not  do  psychosurgery." 

The  clamor  over  psychosurgery  will  not 
end  with  the  case  of  L.S.  Last  December, 
the  mother  of  a  much-publicized  psycho- 
surgery patient,  "Thomas  R."  filed  a  two-mil- 
Uon-doUar  lawsuit  against  Vernon  Mark,  the 
physician  who  performed  an  amygdalotomy 
on  Thomas  to  treat  his  alleged  violent  rage. 
[See  "The  Pacification  of  the  Bram,"  page 
59.1  The  suit  also  names  Prank  Ervin,  the 
psychiatrist  who  worked  with  Mark  on  the 
case.  The  mother  claims  that  adequately  in- 
formed consent  was  not  obtained,  and  the 
results  of  the  operation  severely  disabled  her 
son.  More  suits  seem  likely. 

There  Is  also  increasing  Interest  in  Wash- 
ington. Last  year,  Senator  J.  Olenn  Beall  of 
Maryland  introduced  legislation  that  would 
have  Imposed  a  two-year  moratorium  on  Fed- 
erally funded  psychosurgery,  and  required  a 
thorough  HEW  study  of  the  whole  problem. 
However,  opposition  arose  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Norris  Cptton  of  New  Hamp- 
shire told  his  colleagues  that  a  member  of 
his  own  family  had  benefited  greatly  from 
a  lobotomy.  Cotton  was  concerned  that 
desperate  patients  would  lose  the  chance  to 
undergo  similar  operations.  The  supporters 
of  the  bill  compromised  by  dropping  the  pro- 
\'lslon  for  a  moratorium.  The  reduced  version, 
calling  for  a  comprehensive  study,  passed  the 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  a  Kennedy  bill 
dealing  with  the  general  protection  of  human 
subjects.  At  this  writing,  that  bill  is  in  a 
joint  House-Senate  conference  committee. 

Another  pending  bill,  sponsored  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Louis  Stokes  of 
Ohio,  would  go  much  further,  prohibiting 
psychosurgery  altogether  in  Federally  con- 
nected health-care  facilities.  The  bill  is  In 
a  House  committee,  where  it  may  very  well 
die. 

Although  the  prospects  for  an  immediate 
Federal  ban  or  moratorium  on  psychosurgery 
seem  dim.  Government  agencies  have  grown 
WBiry  of  supporting  psychosurgery  research. 
Last  year,  NIH  turned  down  a  large  grant 
request  by  Vernon  Mao-k.  HEW  does  not  cur- 
rently fund  any  psychosurgery  experimenta- 
tion, and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  recently  cut  off  all  funding 
of  programs  that  seek  to  alter  behavior 
through  brain  surgery.  Such  actions  reflect 
a  growing  public  concern  about  the  ethical, 
social  and  legal  implications  of  behavioral 
technology. — Carole  Wade  Offik. 

The  Pacification  of  the  Brain 
(By  Stephan  L.  Chorover) 

(To  suppress  violent  people,  surgeons  now 
burn  the  brain's  fragile  centers.  A  neuro- 
eclentlst.  reviewing  the  scientific  evidence, 
reports  the  operation's  side-effects  on  mon- 
keys: they  lost  their  grip  on  reality,  became 
deranged,  and  directed  their  sexual  activity 
toward  a  wide  variety  of  animate  and  inani- 
mate objects.  By  treating  antisocial  behavior 
as  an  individual  matter,  he  says,  we  Ij^ore 
the  brain  at  the  patient's  peril.) 

Biologists  and  behavlorlal  scientists  stand 
today  where  nuclear  physicists  stood  alomst 
30  years  ago.  In  1945,  developments  in  nu- 
clear physics  led  to  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
ushered  In  a  new  world  of  ethical  and  social 
problems.  During  the  past  few  decades,  de- 
velopments In  the  behavioral  sciences  have 


spawned  a  wide-rangln|  psychotechnology, 
a  varied  arsenal  of  tools  and  techniques  for 
predicting  and  modtfyla  g  human  behavior. 
Like  thermonuclear  technology,  psychotech- 
nology is  complex  and  o  mtroverslal.  Its  de- 
velopment and  deployn;  exit  raise  problems 
that  we  can  no  longer  t  fford  to  Ignore. 

Psychosurgery  is  a  ]  articularly  contro- 
versial form  of  psychotec!  inology.  Also  known 
as  "psychiatric  neurc  surgery,"  "mental 
surgery,"  "functional  neurosurgery,"  and 
"sedative  neurosurgery,"  it  Is  brain  surgery 
performed  to  alter  thou(  hts,  social  behavior 
patterns,  personality  claracteristics,  emo- 
tional reactions,  or  other  bspects  of  subjective 
experience  In  human  belj  igs.  However,  it  does 
not  encompass  brain  i  urgery  directed  at 
treating  specific  kinds  of  neuropathology 
(e.g.,  tumors  and  strokss)  or  disorders  of 
movement  (e.g.,  tremors  and  paralysis) . 

The  proponents  of  i  sychosurgery  claim 
that  certain  mental  lilt  esses,  behavior  dis- 
orders, and  emotional  <  isturbances  can  be 
treated  by  stu-gically  dsstroylng  particular 
brain  regions.  Some  of  Its  more  outspoken 
advocates  have  gone  as  f  ir  as  to  suggest  that 
psychosurgery  ought  to  be  used  to  control 
the  behavior  of  crlmlni  Is  and  other  social 
deviants.  M.  Hunter  E  rown,  a  California 
psychosurgeon,  has  poini  ed  out  the  supposed 
cost  benefits:  "Each  vlo  ent  young  criminal 
incarcerated  from  20  yei  rs  to  life  costs  tax- 
payers perhaps  $100,000.  For  roughly  S6,000. 
society  can  provide  medical  treatment  |i.e.. 
psychosurgery)  which  wil .  transform  him  into 
a  responsible,  well-adjui  ted  citizen." 

Instead  of  summaris  ing  the  legal  and 
ethical  issues  raised  by  the  use  of  psycho- 
surgery as  a  treatment  for  violence,  I  wish 
to  focus  here  upon  its  purported  scientific 
basis.  I  will  examine  wh  jther  psychosurgery 
is  a  therapeutic  procedtJ  re  in  which  specific 
benefits  for  the  patient  reliably  follow  the 
production  of  brain  lei  Ions,  or  an  experi- 
mental procedure  with  consequences  that 
are  unpredictable  and  r  lay  be  disastrous. 

Sick  Minds,  Sick  Br  lins.  Since  ancient 
times,  physicians  have  k  lown  that  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  brain  and  the  mind, 
and  that  brain  injury  or  disease  may  be 
accompanied  by  drama  ic  and  debilitating 
changes  in  the  afflicted   serson's  mental  life. 

During  the  19th  cen  ury,  the  idea  took 
hold  that  mental  dlsea>e  was  synonymous 
with  brain  disease,  and  that  the  disturbed 
or  disturbing  behavior  c  [  certain  people  had 
its  origins  in  the  derapgement  of  specific 
brain  organs.  All  that  lemained  to  prompt 
the  birth  of  psychosurgery  was  for  someone 
to  get  the  idea  of  abc  lishmg  troublesome 
behavior  by  selectively  destroying  the  of- 
fending brain  organ. 

In  the  first  published  account  of  psycho- 
surgery. In  1891,  Gottl  eb  Burckhardt,  su- 
piervlsor  of  an  Insane  a>ylum  at  Pr^fargler. 
Switzerland,  justified  the  destruction  of 
brain  tissue  in  psychotc  patients  by  argu- 
ing that  "...  our  psycl  ologlcal  existence  Is 
composed  of  single  e;  ements,  which  are 
localized  in  separate  a  reas  of  the  brain." 
Burckhardt  thought  t  lat  the  excitement 
and  impulslvlty  of  hi ;  patients  resulted 
from  an  excess  of  neura  activity  originating 
in  the  cerebral  cortex;  if  one  removed  ap- 
propriate parts  of  the  ortex,  one  would  re- 
move the  pathological  '.  mpulses. 

Burckhardt  operated  i  >n  six  patients,  with 
poor  results.  One  patlen ;  died,  and  although 
the  stirvivors  purported  y  were  more  peace- 
ful and  easier  to  manag ;  on  the  wards,  they 
continued  to  exhibit  psychotic  systems. 
Burckhardt  was  not  c  iscouraged,  and  he 
urged  his  colleagues  to  "tread  the  path  of 
cortical  extirpation."  But  he  faced  vigorous 
opposition  by  a  large  sej  ment  of  the  medical 
community,  and  it  was  o  be  almost  another 
half  century  before  an)ther  psychosurgeon 
appeared  on  the  scene  t  >  claim  he  had  tread 
♦iie  path  with  success. 

Indifferent  Monkeys.  ]  n  1935,  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  N  lurology,  two  Amer- 
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3,500  lobotomles.  But  by  the  end  of  the 
1950s,  most  of  the  psychiatric  commimity 
had  lost  its  enthusiasm  for  the  operation. 
Mounting  concern  over  bad  results,  coupled 
with  the  growing  popularity  of  alternative 
treatments  (such  as  drugs  and  electroshock ) 
brought  psychosurglcal  practice  to  a  virtual 

halt. 

The  Modern  Era.  During  the  past  20  years, 
however,  a  new  generation  of  psychosurgeons 
lias  emerged.  On  the  whole,  these  surgeons 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  their  prede- 
cessors exhibited  excessive  enthusiasm  and 
obtained  poor  results.  But  most  do  not  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  a  surgical  attack  upon 
the  mind.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  no  less 
convinced  than  their  predecessors  of  the 
scientific  justification  and  therapeutic  ef- 
ficacy of  the  entire  enterprise.  For  them,  the 
excesses  of  the  past  were  due  not  to  faulty 
reasonmg,  or  failure  to  heed  unfavorable 
evidence,  but  rather  to  technical  crudity. 

Many  psychosurgeons  today  point  with 
pride  to  technical  developments  that  al- 
legedly make  their  operations  more  powerftU 
and  reliable.  They  claim  that  with  new  and 
more  sophisticated  methods,  they  can  effect 
remarkably  specific  cures,  without  mducmg 
any  disturbing  side  effects.  While  psycho- 
surgery may  not  lead  invariably  to  a  worsen- 
ing of  the  patient's  condition,  I  believe  that 
improvements  are  far  from  assured,  despite 
the  resort  to  new  techniques  and  targets. 
Moreover,  I  believe  the  claims  of  these  psy- 
chosurgeons remain  grossly  exaggerated  and 
at  variance  with  much  that  we  now  know 
about  the  relations  between  brain  function 
and  behavior.  Let  us  look  briefly  at  the 
techniques  and  targets  In  question. 

The  relative  Inaccessibility  of  structures 
deep  within  the  brain  posed  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  early  psychosurgeons.  Encased  within 
its  solid  cranial  vault,  the  brain  is  relatively 
Impervious  to  surgical  assavdt.  Even  when  the 
skull  is  partially  removed,  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres that  lie  exposed  comprise  only  a  small 
and  superficial  portion  of  the  entire  brain 
volume.  Hidden  beneath  them  Is  a  vast  tmd 
Incredibly  complex  system  of  cells,  fibers, 
blood  vessels  and  neutral  networks.  One  can- 
not gain  direct  access  to  these  deeper  regions, 
without  mutilating  the  overlying  areas  In 
the  process. 

New  Techniques.  To  solve  this  problem, 
students  of  animal  brain  function  developed, 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  method 
that  came  to  be  called  stereotaxic  brain 
surgery.  This  method  permits  a  surgeon  to 
Identify  the  location  of  a  particular  point 
within  the  brain  In  terms  of  three  coordi- 
nates, using  anatomical  landmarks  on  the 
head's  surface  as  reference  points.  Sets  of 
maps,  or  stereotaxic  brain  atlases,  sure  now 
available  for  many  species.  Including  human 
beings.  After  determining  the  coordinates  of 
a  particular  brain  region  from  the  appro- 
priate atlas,  the  surgeon  positions  the  sub- 
ject's head  within  the  working  field  of  a 
special  stereotaxic  instrument.  He  can  then 
direct  probes  or  electrodes  comprised  of  fine 
insulated  wires  toward  the  intended  target, 
through  a  small  hole  drilled  In  the  skull. 
It  is  possible  to  leave  the  probes  in  place 
within  the  brain  for  extended  periods  of 
time,  with  little  discomfort  to  the  subject, 
by  securing  the  shafts  of  the  probes  to  the 
surface  of  the  skull. 

Once  In  place,  the  electrodes  may  serve 
several  purpoees.  First,  by  using  electronic 
amplifiers  and  other  equipment,  one  can 
record  the  electrical  signals  arising  from  the 
region  of  the  brain  near  the  uninsulated 
electrode  tips.  Although  one  cannot  be  sure 
that  such  signals  originate  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  grossly  abnormal  patterns  of  elec- 
trical activity  often  Indicate  disordered 
functioning  near  the  electrode  tip,  or  in  a 
brain  region  functionally  related  to  It. 

Second,  by  passing  a  weak  electric  current 
through  the  electrode  and  into  the  brain, 
one  can  stlmxolate  the  tissue  in  the  vicinity 


of  the  electrode  tip.  Frequently  this  seems 
to  produce  a  particular  kind  of  behavioral 
response  in  the  patient.  Although  such  be- 
havior may  be  only  remotely  related  to  the 
response  patterns  normally  associated  with 
the  bram  region  \n  question,  stimulation 
experiments  have  figured  prominently  in  re- 
cent attempts  to  learn  more  about  how  brain 
functions  are  organized. 

Third,  by  passing  stronger  currents 
through  the  implanted  electrode,  a  surgeon 
can  destroy  the  tissue  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
electrode  tip.  Thus  psychosurgeons  can  pro- 
duce lesions  In  parts  of  the  brain  that  were 
formerly  inaccessible. 

Psychosurgeons  have  recently  Introduced 
yet  another  technique,  from  the  world  of 
modern  communications.  Mlniattirized,  wire- 
less telemetry  systems  make  It  possible  to 
transmit  signals  between  an  electrode  im- 
planted m  the  brain  of  a  freely  moving 
patient,  and  a  stlmvaattag  or  recording  de- 
vice located  some  distance  away.  This  means 
that  the  person  In  control  of  the  telemetrj' 
system  can  unobtrusively  monitor  or  ma- 
nipulate the  brain  activity  and  behavior  of 
an  otherwise  unrestrained  mdlvldual. 

New  Targets.  The  advent  of  stereotaxic 
psychosurgery  has  stimulated  Interest  \n  new 
targets  within  the  brain.  The  major  focus 
of  attention  has  shifted  from  the  frontal 
lobes  to  the  limbic  system.  This  system  in- 
cludes certain  "primitive"  portions  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  (the  hippocampus,  hippocam- 
pal  gyrus,  and  cmgulate  gyrus),  and  also  a 
number  of  deeper-lying  structures  with 
which  they  have  primary  connections  (the 
amygdala,  septal  nuclei,  anterior  thalamic 
nuclei,  and  hypothalamus).  Overlying  the 
limbic  system,  especially  in  primates  (m- 
cludlng  man)  Is  the  enormous,  mushroom- 
ing neocortex,  with  which  most  brain  scien- 
tists associate  our  "higher"  cognitive  abili- 
ties. 

Loosely  speaking,  then,  the  limbic  system 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  lower  and  higher  parts  of  the  brain.  It 
seems  ideally  situated  to  receive,  transform 
and  transmit  signals  passing  between  the 
older  brain  structures,  which  are  Involved 
In  stereotyped  behavior  and  visceral  ("gut") 
and  glandular  responses,  and  the  newer 
structures,  which  mvolve  sensation,  percep- 
tion, thought,  language,  and  other  complex 
social  acts.  As  one  long-time  student  of  the 
brain  has  put  It,  m  the  limbic  system  lie 
possible  mechanisms  by  which  "the  brain 
transforms  the  cold  light  with  which  we  see 
into  the  warm  light  which  we  feel." 

Ftaally.  llmblc-system  mechanisms  seem 
to  contribute  to  a  person's  sense  of  individ- 
uality and  concepts  of  reality.  They  mediate 
emotional  feelings  that  ultimately  guide  be- 
havior required  for  self-preservation  and  the 
preservation  of  the  species. 

What  happens  when  these  critical  struc- 
tures are  Injured  or  destroyed?  As  to  the 
case  of  prefrontal  lobotomy,  we  find  an  early 
and  portentlous  answer  In  experiments  on 
laboratory  animals. 

Deranged  Monkeys.  In  1937,  Helnrlch 
Kluver  and  Paul  C.  Bucy  reported  that  they 
had  destroyed  the  temporal  lobes  ejad  parts 
of  the  limbic  system  In  rhesus  monkeys. 
After  the  operations,  they  observed  strik- 
ing derangements  In  the  behavior  of  the 
monkeys,  including  difficulty  In  recognizing 
objects;  Increased  sexual  activity  directed 
toward  a  wide  variety  of  animate  and  Inani- 
mate objects;  and  a  compulsive  orallty  that 
caused  the  monkeys  to  place  both  fooid  and 
nonfood  objects  repeatedly  In  their  mouths. 
There  are  two  other  important  effects.  Al- 
though these  monkeys  had  previously  been 
fearful,  wild,  and  difficult  to  handle,  after 
the  operation  they  became  quite  tame.  They 
also  appeared  unable  to  Inhibit  responses 
leading  to  painful  consequences,  often  ex- 
posing themselves  to  threatenmg  or  mjuri- 
ous  situations.  In  a  film  that  KTuver  made, 
an  operated  monkey  placed  the  lighted  end 
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of  a  cigarette  m  its  mouth,  quickly  threw 
It  down  when  he  was  burned,  and  then  re- 
peated the  same  pamful  act  several  times 
again  in  rapid  succession. 

The  "Kliiver-Bucy  syndrome"  demon- 
strated that  temporal  lobe  structures  are 
Involved  In  a  wide  range  of  behavioral  ac- 
tivities. Its  dramatic  features  soon  induced 
other  Investigators  to  pursue  similar  studies. 
For  our  pvirposes,  the  most  Important  sub- 
sequent discovery  was  that  In  many  species, 
several  of  the  more  severe  emotional  aspects 
of  the  syndrome  could  be  produced  by  le- 
sions restricted  to  one  part  of  the  limbic  sys- 
tem, the  amygdala. 

In  one  study,  Arthur  King  and  several 
colleagues  performed  'amygdalotomles  on 
monkeys  that  had  been  living  In  a  free- 
ranging  colony.  In  the  laboratory,  most  of 
the  operated  animals  seemed  to  become  less 
aggressive,  and  friendlier  toward  their  hu- 
man handlers.  Of  course,  this  result  was 
exactly  what  one  would  predict  on  the  basis 
of  Kluver  and  Bucy's  original  findtogs.  But, 
when  the  animals  rejoined  their  old  troop 
m  the  wild,  a  very  different  picture  began 
to  emerge.  Although  they  had  exhibited  in- 
creased friendliness  toward  their  human  cap- 
tors, they  appeared  confused  and  fearful 
among  their  former  friends  and  relations. 
When  other  troop  members  approached  In 
a  neutral  and  nonthreatenlng  way,  the 
amygdalotomlzed  animals  would  usually 
cower  or  flee.  Conversely,  when  a  dominant 
member  of  the  troop  made  a  threatening  ges- 
ture, an  altered  animal,  which  would  other-  ] 
wise  have  adopted  a  submissive  posture, 
would  instead  display  an  unseemly  degree 
of  insubordination;  It  would  attempt  to  at- 
tack the  dominant  ammal,  and  thereby  in- 
vite a  predictable  and  often  terrible  beat- 
ing. 

AH  ta  all.  the  amygdalotomlzed  monkeys 
were  Incapable  of  coping  with  the  complexi- 
ties of  social  life  In  their  nomfial  environ- 
ment. This  Incapacity  caused  them  to  be- 
come social  isolates.  Eventually  they  all  died, 
either  from  starvation  or  from  attacks  by 
predators. 

The  results  of  these  animal  experiments 
suggest  that  no  single  part  of  the  limbic 
system  is  concerned  with  only  a  single  as- 
pect of  behavior.  They  should  make  us  skep- 
tical about  the  claim  that  specific  therapeu- 
tic effects  are  attainable  by  destroying  the 
amygdala  or  various  other  parts  of  the  limbic 
system.  Since  we  have  devoted  our  attention 
to  the  effects  of  amygdalotomy  upon  be- 
havior In  nonhuman  primates,  let  us  now 
focus  on  destructive  lesions  In  the  amyg- 
dalas  of  human  beings. 

Excising  Violence.  In  a  previous  PT  article 
I  pointed  out  that  some  psychosurgeons  have 
suggested  the  existence  of  a  causal  link  be- 
tween brain  disease  and  social  violence,  and 
have  advocated  psychosurgery  as  a  scientifi- 
cally valid  and  therapeutically  successful 
treatment  for  human  beings  whom  they  per- 
ceive as  exhibiting  "poor  control  of  violent 
Impulses."  In  that  connection,  I  referred  to  a 
book  called  Violence  and  the  Brain.  In  which 
Vernon  H.  Mark  and  Prank  R.  Ervin  describe 
their  use  of  bilateral  amygdalotomy  with  peo- 
ple who  were  allegedly  suffering  from  epi- 
sodes of  unprovoked  and  uncontrollable  vio- 
lence due  to  limbic  brain  disease,  smce  that 
article  was  not  primarily  concerned  with  psy- 
chosurgery, I  was  content  to  state  my  con- 
viction that  Mark  and  Ervlns  arguments 
have  many  logical  and  scientific  shortcom- 
ings. Nor  did  I  attempt  to  substantiate  my 
belief  that  the  book  falls  to  provide  the  read- 
er with  clear  and  self -critical  accounts  of  the 
cases  reported. 

In  the  book,  Mark  and  Ervln  described  most 
of  their  patients  as  not  only  disturbed  and 
impulsively  violent,  but  also  as  suffering  from 
some  form  of  epilepsy.  It  Is  their  contention 
that  In  most  of  these  cases,  the  violent  be- 
havior was  not  only  Irrational  and  unpro- 
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voked,  but  was  also  directly  traceable  to 
brain  disease.  They  assert,  furthermore,  that 
In  most  cases,  their  patients'  behavioral  prob- 
lems were  substanlally  alleviated  by  an  amyg- 
dalotomy  or  other  forms  of  Ilmblc-system 
psychosurgery. 

In  attempting  to  evaluate  these  claims. 
It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  here 
has  long  been  a  popular  belief  in  a  connec- 
tion between  epilepsy  and  violence.  The  com- 
mon phrase,  "a  fit  of  anger"  nicely  epitomizes 
this  view.  But  several  clinical  studies  that 
have  dealt  with  this  question  have  failed  to 
confirm  this  belief.  A  comprehensive  review 
of  the  question,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke, 
concluded  that  "...  the  best  generalization 
is  that  violence  and  aggressive  acts  do  occur 
In  patients  with  temporal  lobe  epilepsy  but 
are  rare,  perhaps  no  higher  than  in  the  gen- 
eral population." 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  existence  of  a 
relationship  between  epilepsy  and  violence 
remains  an  opten  question,  let  us  consider 
closely  one  of  Mark  and  Ervm's  most  highly 
touted  cases,  "Thomas  R." 

Courtesy  and  Rage.  Mark  and  Ervln  in- 
troduce Thomas  as  "a  brilliant,  34-year-old 
engineer  with  several  important  patents  to 
his  credit."  They  say  his  manner  was  "... 
quiet  and  reserved,  and  he  was  both  courte- 
ous and  sympathetic."  They  say  further  that 
"he  was  an  extremely  talented.  Inventive 
man,  but  bis  behavior  at  times  was  unpre- 
dictable and  even  frankly  psychotic." 

In  this  connection,  they  allege  a  prolonged 
history  of  violence  that  includes  spells  of 
rage,  "sometimes  directed  at  his  co-workers, 
and  friends,  but  .  .  .  mostly  expressed  toward 
his  wife  and  children."  They  report  that 
Thomas  was  "very  paranoid,  and  harbored 
grudges  which  eventually  produced  an  explo- 
sion of  anger."  They  say  that  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  his  wife,  "he  would  seize  upon  some 
lnnocuo\is  remark  and  interpret  it  as  an  in- 
sult. At  first,  he  would  try  to  Ignore  what  she 
had  said,  but  could  not  help  brooding,  and 
the  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  stirer  he 
felt  that  his  wife  no  longer  loved  him  and  was 
'carrying  on  with  a  neighbor.'  Eventually  he 
would  reproach  his  wife  for  these  faults,  and 
she  would  hotly  deny  them.  Her  denials  were 
enough  to  set  him  off  into  a  frenzy  of  vio- 
lence." Mark  and  Ervin  say  that  he  also  ex- 
perienced periods  of  confusion  and  halluci- 
nation, but  "Thomas'  chief  problem  was  his 
violent  rage." 

Mark  and  Ervin  report  that  prolonged 
psychiatric  treatment  had  not  improved  the 
patient's  behavior,  and  that  the  referring 
psychiatrist  felt  Thomas'  spells  of  rage  rep- 
resented an  unusual  form  of  temporal  lobe 
seizure.  According  to  Mark  and  Ervin,  an 
electroencephalogram  revealed  electrical 
brain  activity  often  indicative  of  epilepsy, 
and  further  tests  indicated  the  presence  of 
other  brain  abnormalities. 

What  happened  next  Is  best  described  In 
Mark  and  Ervln's  own  words,  from  a  1968 
report : 

"After  a  futile  attempt  to  control  his  seiz- 
ures and  violence  with  a  wide  range  of  phar- 
macological agents,  chronic  temporal  lobe 
electrodes  were  implanted  in  his  amygdala. 

"Over  a  period  of  weeks,  repeated  stimula- 
tion and  recordings  were  carried  out  to  find 
the  optimal  site  for  destructive  lesions. 

"It  Is  of  Interest  that  stimulation  In  the 
medial  portion  of  the  left  amygdala  nu- 
cleus produced  a  feeling  of  'going  wild'  and 
'I'm  losing  control.'  On  the  other  hand, 
stimulation  in  the  lateral  amyi?dala,  three 
millimeters  away,  repeatedly  produced  a  sen- 
sation of  'hyper-relaxation,'  a  feeling  of  'de- 
tachment,' 'Just  like  an  Injection  of  Dem- 
erol,' 'Just  the  antithesis  of  my  spells.' 

"In  his  usual  state,  this  patient  was  keenly 
aware  of  the  slightest  personal  Insult  or 
threat  and  bis  response  was  often  sudden 
or  violent.  Under  the  effects  of  lateral 
amygdala  stimulation,  he  showed  bland  ac- 


quiescence to  the  sug^tlon  that  the  medial 
portion  of  bis  temporal  lobe  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed. This  suggestion,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  provoke  wild,  dis- 
ordered thinking.  Indeed,  eight  to  10  hours 
after  stimulation  had  been  completed,  and 
coincident  with  the  disappearance  of  his  de- 
tached and  hyper-relaxed  feeling,  be  became 
wild  and  unmanageatrte  and  protested  vigor- 
ously against  any  destructive  lesions  In  his 
amygdala."  According  to  Mark  and  Ervln's 
account,  it  took  "mai|y  weeks  of  patient  ex- 
planation, and  a  near  social  tragedy  (not 
otherwise  explained ) ,  before  Thomas  accept- 
ed bilateral  amygdala  lesions. 

In  any  event,  the  968  report  continues: 
"(The  lesions]  were  a  rrled  out  sequentially, 
and  he  has  not  suffe  'ed  a  generalized  rage 
attack  in  the  six  mo)  Lths  following  his  last 
amygdala  lesion."  In  1  'iolence  and  the  Brain, 
published  two  years  U  ter,  they  devoted  twice 
as  many  sentences  to  the  same  point:  "Pour 
years  have  passed  sin  :e  the  operation,  diir- 
ing  which  time  Thom  is  has  not  had  a  single 
episode  of  rage.  He  i  ontlnues,  however,  to 
have  an  occasional  ep  leptlc  seizure  with  pe- 
riods of  confusion  ani  I  disordered  thinking." 

The  reader,  recalll  ig  the  original  claim 
that  "Thomas'  chief  j  roblem  was  his  violent 
rage,"  might  concluc  e  that  amygdalotomy 
has  effected  a  specific  :ure.  The  rage  allegedly 
Is  gone,  the  other  sy  nptoms  remain  essen- 
tially unchanged,  an( ,  there  are  no  perma- 
nent, postoperative  si  de  effects.  In  light  of 
the  devastating  eflecl  s  of  amygdalotomy  In 
monkeys,  Mark  and  Ei  vUi's  reports  of  success 
with  Thomas  seem  l  emarkable  indeed.  To 
me,  it  is  especially  si  rprislng  that  the  only 
adverse  side  effect  m(  ntioned  in  any  of  the 
reports  I  examined  la  temporary  Impotence. 

Prior  to  his  operati(  n,  Thomas  was  a  mar- 
ried man  who  Euppor  ed  his  family  through 
his  work  as  an  engin«  er.  Is  he  still  married? 
Is  he  employed?  Whi  t  are  his  present  cir- 
cumstances and  futu  e  prospects?  Unfortu- 
nately, Mark  and  Er'  in's  brief  descriptions 
are  silent  on  these  i  nd  many  other  ques- 
tions. 

Another  View.  Thei ;  is,  however,  some  in- 
dependent informatic  n  about  Thomas  now 
available  from  other  i  ources.  For  example,  a 
psychiatrist  and  well-  mown  critic  of  psycho- 
surgery, Peter  R.  Breg  gin,  has  conducted  his 
own  inquiry  and  publ  Ished  some  of  his  find- 
ings regarding  this  c  ise.  Breggln  claims  to 
have  interviewed  Th(  mas  and  his  relatives, 
reviewed  the  hospital  charts,  and  discussed 
the  case  with  severs  Involved  individuals. 
In  recent  months,  I  h  kve  obtained  additional 
information  to  suppl  sment  Breggln 's  mate- 
rial. 

According  to  BreggI  n,  Thomas  was  contin- 
uously employed  th;  ough  December  1965. 
That  year,  he  began  '  o  have  serious  marital 
problems,  and  visited  his  wife's  psychiatrist. 
The  psychiatrist  has  told  Breggln  in  a  tele- 
phone Interview  that  although  Thomas'  wife 
was  Indeed  afraid  ol  him,  the  psychiatrist 
could  remember  no  a<  tual  harm  done  to  her. 
Breggln  says,  "  |  The  |  psychiatrist  remembers 
that  Thomas  was  d(  pressed,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently depressed  t<  warrant  electroshock 
or  drugs.  His  memor; '  Is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  hospital  re  ;ords  which  rejjort  no 
hallucinations,  delusi  ans,  paranoid  ideas,  or 
signs  of  difficulty  u  1th  thinking.  In  the 
charts,  his  most  serloi  is  psychiatric  diagnosis 
is  'personality-patter  i  disturbance'  [a  clas- 
sification )  reserved  f  tr  mild  problems  with 
no  psychotic  sympton  atology." 

Thomas  worked  Inl  ermittently  during  the 
early  months  of  196^,  until  the  first  of  bis 
diagnostic  hospitalisations  at  Massachu- 
setts Oeneral  Hospital,  on  March  11,  1966. 
Breggln  says  that  the  hospital  charts  Indi- 
cate Thomas  had  netcer  been  in  trouble  at 
work  or  elsewhere  f|>r  aggressive  behavior. 
During  his  four  diagkiostic  hospitalizations, 
according  to  Breggln/ Thomas  "was  never  re- 
strained, never  forceil  into  a  locked  ward, 
or  In  any  way  treated  as  a  dangerous  man." 


Breggln  says  that  the  Hret  violent  reactions 
he  saw  In  the  records  were  those  that  oc- 
cured  when  Mark  ani  Ervln  proposed  to 
make  lesions  in  Thoma  i'  brain. 

Apparently  Thomas  ras  uneasy  about  the 
diagnostic  procedtires  he  wm  undergoing. 
At  on©  point  he  referred  to  the  tests  as 
science  fiction  and  wrc  te  to  his  mother  that 
he  would  spare  her  the  details.  But  by  Oc- 
tober 1966,  he  had  had  multiple  electrodes 
Implanted,  and  his  mother  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  hospiti.l  informing  her  that 
her  son  was  recovering  well  from  the  "mlnw 
stirglcal  operation"  (io  Implant  the  elec- 
trodes) and  was  In  goo  a  condition. 

According  to  Breggiii's  account,  the  elec- 
trodes remained  in  place  until  August  i, 
1967.  During  the  ninj  -month  period  when 
the  stimulation  exper  ments  and  brain  le- 
sions were  being  perlormed,  Thomas'  wife 
served  divorce  papers  to  him  on  the  ward. 
She  eventually  marriei  the  neighbor  about 
whom  Thomas  had  bejn  so  concerned. 

On  August  27,  1967.  Thomas  left  the  hos- 
pital In  the  care  of  his  mother  and  moved 
to  her  home  In  Callfdrnla.  Within  a  short 
time.  It  became  clear  that  he  was  socially 
confused  and  unable  to  cope  with  the  com- 
plexities of  normal  liie.  He  was  picked  up 
by  the  police  in  a  nes  rby  city,  and  on  No- 
vember 20  he  entered  a  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospital.  It  wsB  the  first  psychiatric 
hospitalization  of  his  life.  He  was  halluci- 
nating, delusional  acd  confused,  and  he 
wound  up  on  a  lock<d  ward  under  heavy 
doses  of  medication. 

During  this  time  the  V.A.  physicians  ap- 
parently did  not  have  access  to  his  previous 
medical  records,  and  tius  did  not  recognize 
the  realistic  basis  of  his  delusions.  Breggln 
quotes  a  passage  in  tie  discharge  summary 
of  May  22,  1968:  "Pal  lent  stated  that  .  .  . 
Massachusetts  Genera  Hospital  were  (sic) 
controlling  him  by  ci  eating  lesions  in  hli 
brain  tissue  by  micr(twave  and  that  they 
had  placed  electrodes  in  his  brain  tissue 
some  time  before.  Statjd  that  they  can  con- 
trol him,  control  his  iioods  and  control  his 
actions,  they  can  turn  him  up  or  turn  him 
down."  Certainly  anydne  with  a  story  like 
that  would  appear  to  be  Imagining  things. 
The  V.A.  diagnosis  wan  "schizophrenic  reac- 
tion, paranoid  type." 

Only  five  months  after  release  from  the 
V.A.  hospital,  Thomas  was  rehoepltalized. 
Breggln  reports  that  h  ospltal  staff  notes  in- 
dicate he  had  exhibHed  the  first  officially 
recorded  episode  of  public  violence  in  his 
life.  An  entry  on  Octo])er  28,  1968  says:  "ar- 
rested by  police — involved  in  fight,  very  im- 
pulsive." The  Veteraii  Administration  de- 
clared him  to  be  totalis  disabled. 

Breggln  asserts  that  at  the  present  time, 
Thomas  continues  to  Ite  confused  and  delu- 
sional; he  Is  unable  tc  work,  generally  inca- 
pable of  caring  for  himself,  and  has  been 
periodically  rehospltal  zed  as  assaultive  and 
psychotic.  Breggln  clal  ms  that  during  a  re- 
cent confinement  Tho;nas  walked  about  the 
wards  with  his  head  cDvered  by  bags,  news- 
papers and  rags,  fearful  that  his  brain  would 
be  further  destroyed.  He  quotes  Thomas' 
mother  as  saying  tha;  since  the  operation, 
"The  poor  guy  has  bsen  almost  a  vegeta- 
ble .  .  .  We  know  he  vas  destroyed  by  that 
operation." 

A  Visit  to  Boston.  T  (lere  are  other  sources 
of  Information  about  1  homas'  post-operative 
troubles.  In  Augtist  19  72,  Ernst  Rodin,  a  De- 
troit neurosurgeon  visited  Mark's  project  In 
Boston.  At  that  time,  i  ^odln  was  coauthor  of 
a  proposal  to  perform  psychosurgery  on  pa- 
tients who  were  In  a  st  ute  hospital  because  of 
"severe,  uncontroUaMe,  aggressive  out- 
bvirsts."  The  purpose  pf  his  visit,  as  he  de- 
scribed it  in  a  memora  idum  he  wrote  shortly 
thereafter,  was  "to  ottaln  the  most  up-to- 


date  Information  on 


;he  results  of  surgery 


for  aggressive  bebavlof  in  human  beings." 

Bodln  apparently  Uoped  this  new  Infor- 
nuitlon  wovdd  s^engtien  his  own  proposal. 
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but  he  found  the  results  of  his  interviews 
"quite  disturbing."  After  questioning  Ira 
Sherwln,  a  neurologist  on  the  project,  Rodin 
concluded:  "The  reports  on  the  operated 
patients  do  not  Jive  exactly  between  Dr. 
Sherwln  and  Dr.  Mark  .  .  .  The  patient 
Thomas  R.,  an  engineer  of  high  IQ  .  .  .  is 
floridly  paranoid  and  in  a  V.A.  hospital  in  [a 
West-Coast  city].  I  was  told  that  he  will 
never  be  able  to  function  in  society.  Of  psy- 
chological interest.  Is  the  fact  that  Mark  and 
Ervin  figure  prominently  in  his  delusional 
system,  but  the  delusions  are  not  aggressively 
flavored  and  there  is  no  drive  to  'get  even' 
for  what  they  have  done  to  his  brain." 

Rodin  wrote  that  he  and  Sherwln  had  also 
discussed  other  patients,  including  those  de- 
scribed In  Violence  and  the  Brain.  Sherwln 
be  said,  "was  not  aware  of  any  genuinely 
successful  cases."  As  regards  the  scientific 
validity  of  some  of  Mark  and  Ervln's  results, 
Rodin  wrote:  "Sherwln  ,  .  .  has  no  faith  In 
the  data.  But  since  his  Neurosurgical  super- 
iors do  possess  this  faith,  some  of  the  ma- 
terial may  appear  In  print." 

This  revealing  memorandum  Is  part  of  the 
public  record;  It  was  an  exhibit  in  a  civil 
action  brought  on  behalf  of  the  first  pro- 
posed candidate  for  psychosurgery  under 
Rodin's  project.  That  Important  case  ended 
in  a  decision  barring  experimental  brain 
surgery  upon  individuals  involuntarily  con- 
fined in  Michigan's  public  institutions  (see 
page  69). 

What,  then,  has  happened  to  Thomas?  Late 
in  1973,  a  declaration  was  filed  in  Massa- 
chusetts' Suffolk  Superior  Court  on  behalf 
of  the  patient  known  as  Thomas  R.  It 
charges  that  as  a  result  of  the  surgery,  "the 
plaintiff  was  permanently  injured  and  in- 
capacitated, has  suffered  .  .  .  great  pain  of 
body  and  mind,  has  been  required  ...  to 
incur  substantial  expenses  for  medical  care 
and  treatment,  and  has  been  permanently 
deprived  of  his  earning  capacity  and  his 
ability  to  work.  .  .  ."  At  this  writing,  the 
matter  is  still  in  litigation. 

The  apparent  fate  of  Thomas  R.,  however 
pathetic  and  disturbing,  is  wholly  consistent 
with  our  rudimentary  underntandlng  of  the 
brain  and  the  complexity  of  its  functions.  No 
brain  activity  occiu-s  In  Isolation,  without 
correlated  activity  In  other  regions.  As  the 
complexity  of  the  behavior  Increases,  so  does 
the  extent  of  interaction  in  the  brain.  Yet 
many  psychosurgeons  continue  to  Ignore 
these  facts.  In  favor  of  a  pretentious  and 
extreme  doctrine  of  brain  localization. 

Operating  on  Deviance.  Proponents  of  this 
doctrine  sometimes  attempt  to  use  It  to 
Justify  a  psychotechnologlcal  approach  to  so- 
cial conflict.  I  have  already  mentioned  as  a 
case  In  point  the  proposal  to  perform  psy- 
chosurgery on  prisoners.  And,  as  I  have 
argued  elsewhere,  there  are  public  officials 
as  well  as  psychotechnologlsts  for  whom 
the  distance  is  short  from  brain  disease  to 
social  disorder,  and  the  passage  Is  swift  from 
the  medical  control  of  neurophyslologlcal 
problems  to  the  social  control  of  deviant 
Individuals  and  groups. 

Psychosiu-gery  has  been  performed  on 
sexual  deviants  and  drug  addicts.  A  report  of 
22  such  cases  from  Germany  was  published 
in  1973.  Operations  have  also  been  performed 
on  "hyperactive"  children  in  several  coun- 
tries during  the  past  few  years.  One  psycho- 
surgical  team,  for  example,  recently  reported 
results  of  limblcsystem  lesions  made  in  115 
children,  including  39  who  were  under  the 
age  of  11.  They  claimed  that  lesions  of  the 
clngulate  gyrus,  amygdale,  and  regions  of  the 
hypothalamus,  "proved  to  be  useful  in  the 
management  of  patients  who  previously  could 
not  be  managed  by  any  other  measure."  O.  J. 
Andy,  a  well-known  psvchosurgeon  at  the 
university  of  Misstssippl,  has  reported  opera- 
tions on  a  number  of  children  six  to  19  years 
old.  In  recent  testimony  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee, Andy  said  he  had  performed  13  of 
14  such  operations,  and  that  a  majority  had 


produced  "good"  or  "fair"  results.  He  also 
presented  a  few  "brief  case  reports."  Here  is 
one  in  Its  entirety : 

"A  seven-year-old,  mentally  retarded  child 
had  sudden  attacks  of  screaming,  yelling, 
running  and  beating  the  head  against  the 
wall.  The  walls  were  actually  indented  by 
the  blows.  Following  thalamotomy  three 
years  ago,  the  patient  did  not  display  the 
wild,  aggressive  and  screaming  behavior.  The 
improved  behavior  was  an  enjoyment  for 
both  the  child  and  the  parents." 

Shifting  the  Emphasis.  Although  the  abu- 
sive deployment  of  psychosurgery  might  be 
curbed  by  legislative  or  legal  means,  I  think 
that  the  most  Important  task  before  us  Is  to 
develop  alternative  ways  of  perceiving  so- 
cial problems.  We  must  learn  to  see  such 
things  as  violence  and  hyperactivity  as  some- 
thing other  than  individual  infirmities.  We 
must  understand  that  they  cannot  be  over- 
come by  merely  treating  certain  people  with 
the  most  efficient  or  Inexpensive  technologi- 
cal methods  available.  Finally,  we  must  shift 
the  emphasis  In  our  thinking  from  a  preoc- 
cupation with  controlling  individual  devi- 
ance to  the  problem  of  understanding  the 
various  systems  (social,  political,  family)  of 
which  both  deviance  and  Its  control  are  In- 
terrelated parts. 

Clearly,  the  age  of  psychotechnology  has 
arrived,  and  psychosurgery  is  merely  Its  cut- 
ting edge.  We  must  carefully  examine  the 
entire  spectrum  of  psychotechnology,  and 
begin  to  question  the  basic  ideologies  of  be- 
havioral prediction,  modification  and  con- 
trol. To  pretend  that  physical  control  of  the 
mind  is  merely  a  futuristic  fantasy  Is  plainly 
foolish.  To  believe  that  it  can't  happen  here 
Is  even  worse.  For  to  deny  the  power  and  po- 
litical appeal  of  a  repressive  psychotech- 
nology is  to  expedite  Its  encroachment,  and  to 
refrain  from  combating  It  Is  to  surrender  our 
constitutional  freedom  and  our  htiman 
dignity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerls  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.   ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  MisslssU^Pl 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pulbright),  the  Senator 
from  South  E>akota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Atken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNiCK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  (jrOLDWATER),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gitfney),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 


(No.  283 

Leg.1 

YEAS— 72 

Abourezk 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Allen 

Bentsen 

Cannon 

Baker 

Bible 

Case 

Bayh 

Brock 

Chiles 

Beall 

Brooke 

Clark 

Bellmen 

Burdlck 

Cook 

Cranston 

Johnston 

PcU 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Eagleton 

Long 

Randolph 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Fong 

Mathlas 

Scott.  Hugh 

Gravel 

McClellan 

Scott. 

Orlffln 

McGee 

William  L 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Stafford 

HaskeU 

Metzenbaum 

Stevens 

Hathaway 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Rollings 

Montoya 

Talmadge 

Huddleston 

Moss 

Thurmond 

Hughes 

Muskle 

Tunney 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Williams 

Jackson 

Packwood 

Javits 

Pastore 

NAYS— 14 

- 

Bartlett 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Blcien 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Harry  F.,  Jr 

Helms 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Aiken 

FvUbrlght 

Stennis 

Church 

GoldwBter 

Symington 

cotton 

Ourney 

Taft 

Domlnlck 

McGovern 

Tower 

Eastland 

Pearson 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (S.  3490)  providing  that 
funds  apportioned  for  forest  highwasrs 
under  section  202(a),  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  remain  available  imtil  ex- 
pended, with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11105)  to 
amend  title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  relating  to  the  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly  to  provide  authorization 
of  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12628)  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  educational  assistance, 
and  special  training  allowances  paid  to 
eligible  veterans  and  other  persons;  to 
make  improvements  in  the  educational 
assistance  programis;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr. 
Teague,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Hel- 
sTOSKi,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Zwach.  and 
Mr.  Wylie  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13370)  to 
suspend  imtil  Jime  30,  1976.  the  duty  on 
catalysts  of  platinum  and  carbon  used 
in  producing  caprolactam,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1062)  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  96)  adjourning  the 
Senate  from  June  27,  1974,  until  noon 
July  8.  1974.  or  until  required  to  reassem- 
ble by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
which  comes  earlier,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  blU  (H.R.  13370)  to  suspend  until 
June  30,  1976— the  duty  on  catalysts  of 
Platinimfi  and  carbon  used  in  producing 
caprolactam.  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 


THE  SENATE  GREETS  SENATOR 
LUDER  OF  ARGENTINA 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  my  honor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  chairman  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  host  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  Senator  from 
Argentina.  Senator  Luder. 

This  special  occasion  is  exceptional  for 
a  particular  reason.  For  reasons  of  par- 
ticular applicability  in  his  coimtry,  their 
Senate  has  not  been  in  session  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  it  is  now 
being  reactivated,  and  Senator  Luder's 
presence  here  epitomizes  now  the  new 
revitalization  of  the  political  structure 
of  which  he  is  an  integral  part. 

He  comes  likewise  from  a  part  of  the 
Argentine,  and  his  background  in  Switz- 
erland before  that,  that  identifies  him 
very  closely  with  the  beauteous  parts  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  the  Grand  Teton 
Mountains.  In  fact,  we  have  often  pro- 
posed that  we  get  a  public  works  project 
going  to  transfer  Lake  Bariloche  in  the 
Argentine  Andes  to  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming to  further  enhance  our  geograph- 
ical qualities. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  significant 
occasion  for  the  Members  of  this  body 
for  Senator  Luder  to  be  here  and  honor 
us  with  his  presence  today. 

2-MDrUTE   RECESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
cess for  2  minutes  so  that  the  Members  of 
the  body  might  greet  our  distinguished 
guest  from  the  Argentine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
for  2  minutes. 


NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
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CONTl  IBimON   FOE   RSVP 
PROJl  ;CTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  1  Ir.  President,  as  you 
know,  the  House  has  adopted  an  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  for  section  4 
which  I  authored  inthe  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  11105.  The  House  substitute 
amendment  has  the  agreement  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  orig;  nal  Senate  amend- 
ment regarding  the  RSVP  local  con- 
tribution, as  well  as  he  general  concur- 
rence of  the  Action  j  igency  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  RSVP 
program. 

The  Senate  amen  Iment  would  have 
amended  section  20  (a)  of  Public  Law 
93-113.  the  Domesti(  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973,  by  estal  lishlng  percentages 
for  local  contributioi  is  by  project  spon- 
sors which  could  h;  required  by  the 
Action  Agency  in  connection  with 
RSVP  grants  and  contracts.  Under  the 
Senate  provlson,  ni  first  year  grant 
could  have  required  i  local  contribution 
in  exce,ss  of  10  pe:cent  of  the  total 
amoimt  of  the  grant,  and  no  subsequent 
grant  or  contract  coi  ild  have  required  a 
local  contribution  in  excess  of  40  percent 
of  such  total.  Furthe  ■,  under  the  Senate 
provision,  the  local  share  percentage 
after  the  first  year  could  not  have  been 
increased  by  more  tl  an  50  percent  over 
the  percentage  of  th( '  preceding  year. 

Although,  the  House  committee  was 
generally  supportive  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  Sen  ite  RSVP  amend- 
ment, at  the  same  ime  they  felt  that 
the  Senate  provision  was  somewhat  too 
restrictive  and  mightj  lead  to  inequitable 
results  and  maladministration. 

As  a  result.  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  imdertooli  to  work  out  a  com- 


promise which  closely  parallels  the  re- 
vised RSVP  local-shi^re  policy  set  forth 
in  the  June  18,  197tt,  letter  from  the 
Action  Agency  to  me,  [which  was  included 
in  the  Record  (p.  P0007)  during  the 
consideration  of  the  feenate  amendment. 
An  identical  letter  was  sent  to  House 
committee  chairman  |(Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  President,  we  undertook  to  work 
this  matter  out  in  consultation  with  the 
principals  in  the  other  body  and  with  the 
ACnON  Agency.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Quie)  who  have  been  so 
helpful  and  cooperative  in  this  matter, 
and  also  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  KEimEDT,  Mr.  EAtLETON,  Mr.  Javits, 
and  Mr.  Stafford,  wl^o  worked  so  closely 
with  us  to  reach  a  Satisfactory  accom- 
modation of  all  viewpoints. 

Mr.  President,  in  faf  1 1  believe  that  the 
House  substitute  am«idment  has  all  the 
strong  features  of  the  original  Senate 
amendment.  Under  the  substitute  pro- 
vision, the  first  yeai}  RSVP  local-con- 
tribution proportion 
the  Agency  at  any 
cent,  the  second  yeai 
20  percent;  the  thirc 

than  30  percent,  the  , 

more  than  40  perce|it;  and  the  local 
share  contributions  in  subsequent  years 
under  subsequent  gBants  or  contracts 
could  not  exceed  50  percent.  In  addition, 
the  substitute  provides  specifically  for  ex- 
ceptions to  be  made  by  the  Agency  Di- 
rector based  on  dem 
determined  based  on 
nancial  capability  in 
Agency  regulations, 
lower  than  the  local 


puld  not  be  set  by 

lore  than  10  per- 

at  any  more  than 

year  at  any  more 

jfourth  year  at  any 


instrated  need,  as 
•articular  local  fi- 

accordance  with 
so    that    amounts 

share  standards. 


which  Agency  regulations  would  require, 
could  be  permitted  by  the  Agency  based 
specifically  on  individual  project  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  amtiappy  to  note  that 
the  other  body  is  in  f|ill  accord  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
provide  for  a  flexible  policy  that  does 
not  seek  to  impose  arbitrary,  rigid  guide- 
lines for  local  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  it  shiuld  also  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  ojther  body  supports 
the  intent,  as  pointed  out  during  debate 
on  the  Senate  amendment,  that  the  local 
share  amounts  in  the  new  statutory  pro- 
vision only  limit  whafc  the  Agency  may 
require  from  local  pj-ojects  and  in  no 
way  limit  what  additional  sums  project 
sponsors  may  voluntArily  offer  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Agencyl  which,  of  course, 
the  Agency  may  accept  as  a  gift  pursuant 
to  section  402(5)  of  Pikblic  Law  93-113. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Pijesident,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  b^dy  yesterday  ex- 
pressed their  full  agreement  with  the 
language  in  the  Sena 
(No.  93-932)  on  pagi 
quote,  regarding  the 
in-kind  contribution 
need  that  no  arbitrary  limit  should  be 
imposed  on  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
Federal  funding  for  a  particular  project, 
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The  Committee  further  expects  the  AC- 
TION Agency  to  apply  a  liberal  In-klnd  con- 
tribution policy  in  determining  what  Is  an 
acceptable  local-share  contribution.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  Committee  has  believed  that  as 
part  of  health,  education,  and  social  services 
program  policy,  local  sponsors  should  have 
substantial  latitude  In  meeting  their  share 
from  either  cash  or  legitimate  In-klnd  con- 
tributions. 

Furthermore,  no  arbitrary  limit  should  be 
imposed  on  the  total  amount  of  Federal 
funding  for  a  project,  nor  on  the  increase 
m  total  Federal  funds  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  Provision  needs  to  be  made  In  any 
funding  guidelines  for  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  R.S.V.P.  projects  that  show  good 
results  in  meeting  basic  program  objectives, 
and  to  support  such  growth  both  through  In- 
creasing local  contributions  and,  where  in- 
dicated, through  increasing  Federal  funds. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  are  certainly 
in  agreement  with  the  leaders  of  the 
other  body  regarding  this  particular  pro- 
vision in  Senate  amendment  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  our  respective  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  to  monitor  close- 
ly the  implementation  of  the  new  statu- 
tory provision  by  the  ACTION  Agency. 
To  assist  us  in  that  monitoring  activity, 
we  will  expect  that  the  Agency  will  com- 
municate with  us  specifically  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects.  First,  we  expect  the 
Agency  to  consult  with  us  in  advance 
prior  to  publishing  for  public  comment  in 
ihe  Federal  Register  its  regulations  re- 
garding the  RSVP  local  contribution. 
Second,  Mr.  President,  we  expect  the 
Agency  to  notify  us  immediately  upon 
making  a  RSVP  grant  or  contract  in 
which  there  is  a  local  contribution  in  ex- 
cess of  40  percent  of  the  total  cost.  Final- 
ly, Mr.  President,  we  expect  the  ACTION 
Agency  to  submit  to  us  every  4  months 
a  list  of  RSVP  project  grants  and  con- 
tracts, the  dollar  amounts  involved,  and 
the  local  share  amount  and  percentage — 
both  required  or  volimtarily  contrib- 
uted—being provided  by  each  project, 
including  a  specification  of  the  amoimt 
which  is  an  in-kind  contribution  and  the 
amount  which  is  in  cash. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  rapidly  concur  in  this  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  so 
we  can  send  the  bill  to  the  President  prior 
to  the  July  recess.  Once  more,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  thanks  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee 
and  especially  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ing chairman  (Mr.  Eagleton)  for  their 
steadfast  support  throughout  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  11105. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


title  23,  United  States  Code,  remain 
available  until  expended,  which  was  in 
line  3,  strike  out  "118(b)",  and  insert: 
"203". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FOREST  HIGHWAY  FUNDS  TO  RE- 
MAIN AVAILABLE  UNTIL  EXPENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3490. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
ine  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
01  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S  3490) 
providing  that  funds  apportioned  for 
lorest  highways  under  section   202(a), 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  1062)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  14883)  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the 
authorizations  for  a  2 -year  period,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  14883)  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  author- 
izations for  a  2-year  period,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


CONSIDERATION         OF         CERTAIN 
ITEMS     OF     THE     CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  933, 
and  the  rest  of  the  calendar  in  sequence, 
with  the  exception  of  Calendar  No.  935. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHOOL  FARE  SUBSIDY  FOR 
SCHOOLCHILDREN  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  3477)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  relating  to  school  fare 
subsidy  for  transportation  of  schoolchil- 
dren within  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3477 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  fares  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  schoolchildren  In  the  District  of 
Colimibla,"  approved  August  9,  1955  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  44-214a),  as  amended  by  an  Act 
approved  October  18,  1968,  and  by  an  Act 
approved  August  11, 1971,  is  further  amended 
by  deleting  "1974"  and  substituting  "1977". 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  3703)  to  authorize  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  plan  providing 


for  the  representation  of  defendants  who 
are  financially  imable  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate defense  in  criminal  cases  in  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  tliird  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

A  blU  to  authorize  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  plan  prov  idmg  for  the  representation 
of  defendants  who  are  fixianclally  unable - 
to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  In  criminal 
cases  in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  and   for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Crlmtaal  Justice  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  (1973  edition)  Is  amended  by  addmg 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 
"Chapter  26. — REPRESENTATION  OF  IN- 
DIGENTS IN  CRIMINAL 
CASES 
"Sec. 

"11-2601.  Plan  for  furnishing  representation 
to  indigents  In  criminal  cases. 

"11-2602.  Appointment  of  counsel. 

"11-2603.  Duration  and  substitution  of  ap- 
pointments. 

"11-2604.  Payment  for  representation. 

"11-2605.  Services  other  than  counsel. 

"11-2606.  Receipt  of  other  payments. 

"11-2607.  Preparation  of  budget. 

"11-2608.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

"i  11-2601.  Plan  for  furnishing  representa- 
tion to  indigents  in  criminal 
cases 

"The  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial  Admin- 
istration shall  place  In  operation  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  plan  for  furnishing  rep- 
resentation to  any  person  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  Is  financiaUy  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  representation — 

"(1)  who  is  charged  with  a  felony,  or  mis- 
demeanor, or  other  offense  for  which  the 
sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  re- 
quires the  appointment  of  counsel  or  for 
whom.  In  a  case  which  he  faces  loss  of  liberty, 
any  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  requires 
the  appomtment  of  counsel; 

"(2)  who  is  under  arrest,  when  such  rep- 
resentation is  required  by  law: 

"(3)  who  Is  charged  with  violating  a  con- 
dition of  probation  or  parole,  in  custody  as  a 
material  witness,  or  seeking  coUateral  relief, 
as  provided  In — 

"(A)  Section  23-110  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  (remedies  on  motion  attacking 
sentence), 

"(B)  Chapter  7  of  title  23  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  (extradition  and  fugitives 
from  Justice), 

"(C)  Chapter  19  of  title  16  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  (habeas  corpus), 

"(D)  Section  928  of  the  Act  of  March  8. 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  24-302)  (commitment 
of  mentally  Ul  person  while  serving  sen- 
tence); 

"(4)  who  Is  subject  to  proceedings  pur- 
suant to  chapter  5.  title  21,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  (hospitalization  of  the  men- 
taUy  111); 

"(5)  who  Is  a  Juvenile  and  alleged  to  b« 
delinquent  or  In  need  of  supervision. 
Representation  under  the  plan  shall  Include 
counsel  and  investigative,  expert,  and  other 
services  necessary  for  an  adequate  defense. 
The  plan  shall  include  a  provision  for  private 
attorneys,  attorneys  furnished  by  the  Public 
Defender  Service,  and  attorneys  and  qualified 
students  participating  In  clinical  programs. 
"§  11-2602.  Appointment  of  counsel 

"Counsel  furnishing  representation  under 
the  plan  shaU  In  every  case  be  selected  from 
panels  of  attorneys  designated  and  approved 
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by  the  courts.  In  all  cases  where  a  person 
faces  a  loss  of  liberty  and  the  Constitution 
or  any  other  law  requires  the  appointment 
of  counsel,  the  court  shall  advise  the  defen- 
dant or  respondent  that  be  has  the  right  to 
be  represented  by  counsel  and  that  counsel 
will  be  appointed  to  represent  him  If  he  Is 
financially  unable  to  obtain  counsel.  Unless 
the  defendant  or  respondent  waives  repre- 
sentation by  counsel,  the  court,  if  satisfied 
after  appropriate  Inquiry  that  the  defendant 
or  respondent  Is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
counsel,  shall  appoint  counsel  to  represent 
blm.  Such  appointment  may  be  made  retro- 
active to  Include  any  representation  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  the  plan  prior  to  ap- 
pointment. The  court  shall  appoint  separate 
counsel  for  defendants  or  respondents  hav- 
ing Interests  that  cannot  properly  be  repre- 
sented by  the  s&me  counsel,  or  when  other 
good  cause  Is  shown.  In  all  cases  covered  by 
this  Act  where  the  appointment  of  counsel 
Is  discretionary,  the  defendant  or  respondent 
shall  be  advised  that  counsel  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  represent  him  If  he  Is  financially 
unable  to  obtain  counsel,  and  the  court  shall 
In  all  such  cases  advise  the  defendant  or  re- 
spondent of  the  manner  and  procedures  by 
which  be  may  request  the  appointment  of 
counsel. 

"!  11-2603.  Duration  and  substitution  of  ap- 
pointments 

"A  person  for  whom  counsel  is  appointed 
shall  be  represented  at  every  stage  of  the 
proceedings  from  his  Initial  appearance  be- 
fore the  court  through  appeals,  including 
ancUlary  matters  appropriate  to  the  proceed- 
ings. If  at  any  time  after  the  appointment  of 
counsel  the  court  finds  that  the  person  is 
financially  able  to  obtain  counsel  or  to  make 
partial  payment  for  the  representation,  it 
may  terminate  the  appointment  of  counsel 
or  authorize  payment  as  provided  In  section 
2606  of  this  chapter,  as  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice may  dictate.  If  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Including  an  appeal,  the  court 
finds  that  the  person  Is  financially  unable 
to  pay  counsel  whom  he  had  retained,  it  may 
appoint  counsel  as  provided  in  section  2602, 
and  authorL-^e  payment  as  provided  In  section 
2604,  as  the  interests  of  Justice  may  dic- 
tate. The  covurt  may.  In  the  Interest  of  Jus- 
tice, substitute  one  appointed  counsel  for 
another  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
"i  11-2604.  Payment  for  representation 

"  ( 1 )  Hourly  Rate. — Any  attorney  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  this  chapter  shall,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  representation  or  any 
segment  thereof,  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial 
Administration,  not  to  exceed  the  hourly 
scale  established  by  the  provisions  of  section 
3006A(d)(l)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
Such  attorney  shall  be  reimbursed  for  ex- 
penses reasonably  Incurred. 

"(2)  Maximum  Amounts. — For  represen- 
tation of  a  defendant  before  the  Superior 
Court  or  before  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  as  the  case  may  be.  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  an  attorney 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  amounts  es- 
tablished by  section  3006A(d)<2)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  in  the  corresponding 
kind  of  case  or  proceeding. 

"(3)  Waiving  Maximum  Amounts. — Claims 
for  compensation  and  reimbursement  in  ex- 
cess of  any  maximum  amount  provided  In 
subsection  (2)  of  this  section  may  be  ap- 
proved for  extended  or  complex  representa- 
tion whenever  such  payment  Is  necessary  to 
provide  fair  compensation.  Any  such  request 
for  pajTnent  shall  be  submitted  by  the  at- 
torney for  approval  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  upon  recommendation  of  the 
presiding  Judge  m  the  case  or,  in  cases  before 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
approval  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 


Appeals  upon  recomm  mdatlon  of  the  presid- 
ing Judge  in  the  caa;.  A  decision  shall  be 
made  by  the  approprj  ite  chief  Judge  In  the 
case  of  every  claim  pled  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)  Piling  Claims* — A  separate  claim  for 
compensation  and  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  to  the  Superloa  Court  for  representa- 
tion before  that  Couft,  and  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  for  representa- 
tion before  that  court.  Each  claim  shall  be 
supported  by  a  swa  :n  written  statement 
specifying  the  time  expended,  services  ren- 
dered, and  exoenses  i:  icurred  while  the  case 
was  pending  before  t^e  court,  and  the  com- 
pensation and  relmbi<rsement  applied  for  or 
received  in  the  sama  case  from  any  other 
source.  The  covut  shall  fix  the  compensation 
and  reimbursement  fo  be  paid  to  the  at- 
torney. In  cases  wher^  representation  Is  fur- 
nished other  than  beft)re  the  Superior  Court 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, claims  shall  b^  submitted  to  the  Su- 
perior Court  which  sfiall  fix  the  compensa- 
tion and  reimbursement  to  be  paid. 

"(5)  New  TBiALs.-^Por  purposes  of  com- 
pensation and  other  p^3mients  authorized  by 
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this  section,  an  order 


new  trial  shall  be  deemed  to  initiate  a  new 
case. 


"(6)   Phoceedings 
Court. — If   a   person 
appointed  under  this 
District  of  Columbia 


by  a  court  granting  a 


Before  Appellate 
for  whom  counsel  is 
section  appeals  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  he 


may  do  so  without  p:-epayment  of  fees  and 
costs  or  security  therifor  and  without  filing 
the  affidavit  required:  by  section  1915(a)  of 
title  28,  United  State^  Code. 
"§11-2605.  Services  o1  her  than  counsel 

"(1)  Upon  Requxsi  . — Counsel  for  a  per- 
son who  is  financiall; '  unable  to  obtain  in- 
vestigative, expert,  oi  other  services  neces- 
sary for  an  adequat*  defense  may  request 
them  In  an  ex  parte  i  pplication.  Upon  find- 
ing, after  appropriate  Inquiry  in  an  ex  parte 
proceeding,  that  the  services  are  necessary 
and  that  the  person  Is  financially  unable  to 
obtain  them,  the  coui  I  shall  authorize  coun- 
sel to  obtain  the  ser  ices. 

"(2)  Without  Pridr  Request. — Counsel 
appointed  under  thii  section  may  obtain, 
subject  to  later  revlei  7,  investigative,  expert, 
or  other  services,  excluding  the  preparation 
of  reporter's  transcr^jt,  without  prior  au- 
thorization if  necessary  for  an  adequate  de- 
fense. The  total  cost  of  services  obtained 
without  prior  authorfeatlon  may  not  exceed 
$150  or  the  rate  provided  by  section  3006A(e) 
(2)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  whichever 
is  higher,  and  expenses  reasonably  incvured. 

"(3)  Maximum  A»iouNTS. — Compensation 
to  be  paid  to  a  persa:i  for  services  rendered 
by  him  to  a  person  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  $30(,  or  the  rate  provided 
by  section  3006(A)  (e|  (3)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  whichever-  \b  higher,  exclusive  of 
reimbursement  for  expenses  reasonably  in- 
curred, unless  payment  in  excess  of  that  limit 
Is  certified  by  the  tourt,  as  necessary  to 
provide  fair  compensation  for  services  of  an 
unusual  character  or  duration,  and  the 
amount  of  the  exces$  payment  is  approved 


by  the  presiding  Ju( 

•'I  11-2606.    Receipt 

"(a)  Whenever  th 
are  available  for  pay: 


:e  in  the  case. 
other  pa3rments 

court  finds  that  funds 
ent  from  or  on  behalf 
of  a  person  f  urnishe<|  representation,  It  may 
authorize  or  direct  t^at  such  fiinds  be  paid 
to  the  appointed  attorney,  or  to  any  person 
or  organization  authorized  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2605  of  this  title  to  render  Investigative, 
expert,  or  other  services,  or  to  the  court  for 
deposit  in  the  Treasijry  as  a  reimbursement 
to  the  appropriation,  current  at  the  time  of 
payment,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Except  as  so  authorized  or  directed, 
no  such  person  or  organization  may  request 


or  accept  any  paymeqt  or  promise  of  pay- 
ment for  representing  a  defendant. 

"(b)  Any  person  coippensated,  or  entitled 
to  be  compensated,  for]  any  services  rendered 
under  this  chapter  wbio  shall  seek,  ask,  de- 
mand, receive,  or  offer  to  receive,  any  money, 
goods,  or  services  in  return  therefor  from  or 
on  behalf  of  a  defendapt  or  respondent  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"5 11-2607.  Preparatior ..  of  Budget 

"The  Joint  committee  shall  prepare  and 
annually  submit  to  thi  i  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  conformity  with 
section  11-1743  of  thlii  title,  or  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  accordance  wtth  section  445  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Goverment  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act,  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  annual  budget,  annual  estimates 
of  the  expenditures  aijd  appropriations  nec- 
essary for  furnishing  Representation  by  pri- 
vate attorneys  to  persons  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  accordanc  9  VTith  section  2601  of 
this  title. 
"§  11-2608.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

"There  are  hereby  fiuthorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  District  of  Columbia  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  chapter  for  fiscal  years  197S 
and  1976.  When  so  specified  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  such  appropriations  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3006A, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read : 

"  ( 1 )  Applicabilitt  ik  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia.— The  provisions  of  this  Act,  other 
than  subsection  (h)  oi  section  1,  shall  apply 
in  the  United  States  pistrict  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  eind  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  thje  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals.". 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
date  of  its  enactment.  Any  person  appointed 
on  or  after  July  1,  1!»74,  but  prior  to  the 
commencing  date  of  the  plan  referred  to  in 
section  11-2601  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  (as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act),  by 
a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  to  furnish  to 
any  person  In  the  Dlsl^lct  of  Coliimbia,  who 
is  financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
representation,  that  re|>resentatlon  and  those 
services  referred  to  in  such  section  11-2601, 
may  be  compensated  and  reimbursed  tat 
such  representation  aind  services  rendered, 
including  expenses  Inciurred  therewith,  upon 
filing  a  claim  for  payment.  Payment  shall 
not  be  allowed  In  excels  of  the  amounts  au- 
thorized in  accordance  with  those  eectlaoa 
added  to  the  District 
such  section  2. 


of  Columbia  Code  by 


OSCAR  H. 


The  Senate 
biU  (S.  1193)  for 
Bamett  which  had 
the  Committee  on 
amendment  in  line 
"consideration", 
warranty  of  title,". 


proceeded  to  consider  the 

relief  of  Oscar  H. 

been  reported  from 

Judiciary  with  an 

5,  after  the  word 

"and    without 


ths 


tie 


iniiert 


vas 
ordered 


The  amendment 

The  bill  was 
for  a  third  reading, 
and  passed,  as  follow^ 

Be  it  enacted  by 
of  Representatives  of 
America   in   Congress 
Secretary  of  the  Int^lor 
convey  by  quitclaim 


BARNETT 


agreed  to. 
to  be  engrossed 
read  the  third  time, 


tie 


Senate  and  House 

the  United  States  of 

assembled.  That  the 

is  authorized  to 

or  by  other  appro- 


d  led 
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priate  Instruments,  v.'lthout  consideration 
and  without  warranty  of  title,  to  Oscar  H. 
Barnett,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  following  tract 
of  land  located  in  Leake  County,  Mississippi: 
South  half  of  northwest  quarter  of  north- 
west quarter,  section  25,  township  11  north, 
range  7  east. 

MICHAEL  D.  MANEMANN 

The  bill  (S.  2838) .  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Michael  D.  Manemann,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  2838 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  in 
accordance  with  conclusions  of  the  Report 
of  the  Review  Panel,  filed  October  10,  1973, 
pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  in  Congressional  Ref- 
erence Case  Numbered  3-71,  before  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  en- 
titled "Michael  D.  Manemann  against  The 
United  States,"  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Michael  D.  Manemann,  a  former  military  de- 
pendent, the  sum  of  $27,000,  in  full  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  (including  those  for  lost 
earnings,  pain  and  suffering,  and  residual 
disability)  of  the  said  Michael  D.  Manemann 
against  the  United  States  resulting  from  the 
actions  occurring  overseas,  of  medical  per- 
sonnel of  the  United  States  Air  Force  who, 
it  was  found,  in  1962  negligently  failed  to 
diagnose  the  existence  of  tuberculosis,  at 
which  time  X-rays  then  taken  showed  a  sus- 
picious condition  which  should  have  led  to 
further  studies  and  to  treatment  which 
would  probably  have  then  obviated  the  need 
for  the  smrgery  which  was  subsequently  un- 
dertaken upon  the  discovery  of  advanced  tu- 
berculosis in  1965. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


LESTER  H.  KROLL 

The  bill  (H.R.  3534) ,  for  the  relief  of 
Lester  H.  KroU.  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


URSULA  E.  MOORE 

The  bill  (H.R  5266) ,  for  the  reUef  of 
Ursula  E.  Moore,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MRS.  RITA  PETERMANN  BROWN 

The  bill  (H.R.  7128)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Rita  Petermaim  Brown  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


VIOIjA  BURROUGHS 

The  biU  (H.R.  7397)  for  the  reUef  of 
Viola  Burroughs  was  considered,  ordered 


Mr.    GRIFFIN.    Will    the    majority 
leader  withhold  that  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


JAMES  A.  WENTZ 

The  bill  (H.R.  8823)  for  the  relief  of 
James  A.  Wentz  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  meeting,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


INCREASED  AUTHORITY  TO  PAY 
CERTAIN  CLAIMS 

The  bill  (H.R.  9800)  to  amend  sections 
2733  and  2734  of  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  and  section  715  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  claim  against  the  United 
States  that  may  be  paid  administrative- 
ly imder  those  sections  and  to  allow  in- 
creased delegation  of  authority  to  settle 
and  pay  certain  of  those  claims  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  3500 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at 
such  time  as  the  bill  is  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
amateur  athletics  measure,  S.  3500,  of  2 
hours  on  the  bill,  1  hour  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Cook,  and  one-half  hour  on 
any  other  amendment,  debatable  motion 
or  appeal;  and  that  the  agreement  be  in 
the  usual  form,  with  the  time  on  the 
bill  divided  between  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  ^Mr. 
Magnuson)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  leader- 
ship is  cognizant  of  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Cook  to  be  present  at  the  time  that  bill 
is  taken  up. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip.  With  that  ob- 
servation I  might  also  cite  for  the  record 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beall)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  ,  all  of  whom  have  a 
keen  interest  in  this  particular  legisla- 
tion, and  the  agreement  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  might  also 
ask  the  distinguished  Republican  whip 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible 
at  this  time  to  get  an  agreement  on  the 
atomic  energy  measure,  S.  3698.  It  will 
be  called  up  on  Wednesday,  July  10,  1974, 
following  the  recess. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  respond  by  say- 
ing that  I  thmk  we  are  pretty  close  to  an 
agreement,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  yes  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Then  I  assume  that  we  will  continue  in 
our  efforts  durmg  the  day. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess — 


TRIBUTE  ON  RETIREMENT  OF  OF- 
FICIAL REPORTERS  OF  DEBATES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  silent  but  Indispensable 
men  and  women  who  make  it  possible 
for  the  Senate  to  do  its  work.  Among 
them  are  the  Official  Reporters  who  me- 
ticulously and  accurately  record  every 
word  of  the  debates  which  take  place 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  mention  this  today  because,  effec- 
tive with  the  close  of  business  today,  four 
of  our  Official  Reporters  and  an  assist- 
ant to  the  Reporters  will  be  retiring.  So, 
for  them,  today  marks  the  end  of  their 
service  as  a  part  of  the  Senate. 

Together  they  have  a  combined  total 
of  nearly  90  years  of  sei-vice  in  this  body. 
The  Reporters  to  whom  I  refer  and 
the   approximate  number  of  years   of 
their  service  are  as  follows: 
Francis  J.  Attig,  23  years. 
Nicholas  J.  Cinciotta,  21  years. 
Jack  Romagna,  11  years. 
Francis  J.  McSwiggan,  11  years. 
Willard  W.  Pruett,  the  assistant,  23 
years. 

To  each  of  them  we  owe  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  pleasant  and  efficient 
way  in  which  they  have  performed  their 
assignments. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  in  good  weather 
and  bad,  they  are  always  here  working 
with  flymg  pens  as  they  record  for  his- 
tory every  word  spoken  and  every  action 
taken  on  the  Senate  floor.  We  who  have 
the  privilege  of  speaking  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  can  only  marvel  at  the  skill  as 
well  as  the  patience  and  endurance  of 
these  men,  our  very  able  associates  in  the 
life  and  work  of  the  Senate. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  the  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  when  I  wish  for 
each  of  the  retirees  the  very  best  during 
many  happy  retirement  years. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:20  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations (Mr.  McClellan)  will  be  ready 
to  take  up  the  continuing  resolution  at 
about  1 : 15. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1 :20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Accordingly,  at  12:55  p.m.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1:20  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Johnston). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  House  Joint  Resolution  1062, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  J .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1062)  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  26,  1974,  at  p. 
21214.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  and  the  joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  26,  1974 — the  Record  we 
received  today — beginning  on  page 
21214.  In  addition,  we  also  have  avail- 
able the  usual  printed  report. 

While  the  conference  report  is  self- 
explanatory,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
the  action  of  the  conferees  with  respect 
to  two  of  the  Senate  amendments.  First, 
on  amendment  No.  8,  the  Senate  pro- 
vided for  an  annual  rate  of  $900,000,000 
for  the  continuation  of  support  for 
South  Vietnamese  military  forces.  The 
conference  agreement  provides  instead 
an  annual  rate  of  $1,000,000,000  under 
the  terms  of  the  continuing  resolution,  in 
lieu  of  the  current  rate  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

On  amendment  No.  15,  in  connection 
with  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  that  the  distribution 
of  funds  should  be  based  upon  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  69,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate.  Also,  the  conferees  direct 
that  funds  for  part  B  of  title  I  shall  not 
be  distributed  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  continuing  resolution  since  this 
legslation  is  in  conference.  The  confer- 
ees further  agreed  that  this  action  is 
without  prejudice  to  the  disposition  of 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion simply  represents  a  stopgap  mecha- 
nism to  provide  interim  financing  au- 
thority for  essential  operation  of  the 
Government.  It  Is  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  the  Government  to  continue  to 
.  operate.  This  resolution  extends  to  Sep- 
tember 30  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
have  all  of  the  appropriation  bills  en- 
acted by  that  date.  Certainly,  most  of 
the  bills  should  be  enacted  prior  to  then. 


I  yield  to  the 
from  North  Dakota 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mi 
and  support  the  r( 
guished  chairman 


I  urge  that  the  cpnference  report  be 
agreed  to. 


morning  the  confer*  es  of  the  education 
bill  worked  out  at  lea  st  a  tentative  agree- 


Istinguished  Senator     ment  on  these  itemj 


President,  I  concur 
larks  of  the  distin- 
)f  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Senator  McClellan.  con- 
cerning this  contiriuing  resolution  that 
is  before  us.  This  n  (solution  extends  the 
authority  of  Goverr  ment  agencies  to  ex- 
pend funds  so  that  normal  business  and 
activities  can  be  accomplished  without 
disruption. 

This  week  the  Ha  use  has  concentrated 
on  passage  of  a  number  of  appropria- 
tions bills,  some  (Jf  which  have  been 
sent  over  to  the  Senate  and,  some  will 
be  sent  over  before  the  close  of  business 
tomorrow.  Also,  it  s  my  understanding, 
that  immediately  1  oUowing  the  4th  of 
July  recess,  the  Ho  ise  will  act  on  addi- 
tional bills  and  sen<  them  to  the  Senate. 

As  the  chairman  I  as  indicated,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  9  of  1 13  regular  annual 
appropriations  bills  for  fiscal  year  1975 
will  be  passed  by  the  House,  and  hope- 
fully be  passed  by  liie  Senate  before  the 
expiration  of  this  oontinuing  resolution 
on  September  30,  19p4. 1  would  also  hope 
that  all  13  regular  appropriations  bills 
can  be  acted  upon  p|ior  to  the  expiration 
of  this  continuing  resolution. 

The  conferees  sup^jorted  the  Senate  bill 
to  the  maximum  axtent  possible.  This 
was  particularly  tru ;  in  the  consideration 
of  title  I  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  which  the  Senate  position 
was  approved. 

Mr.  President,  th;  s  was  a  provision  in 
which  the  distingufched  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  was  rery  much  interested, 
and  a  hard  fight  was  conducted  in  sup- 
port of  the  Senate's  position. 

The  Senate  position  would  not  have 
been  maintained  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  very  skillful  ahd  persuasive  work 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  At  first  the  House  was  ada- 
mant and  would  not  accept  the  provision. 
They  only  accepted  |t  after  a  1-day  delay. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr*  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Tork. 


forecast  which  is  irade  in  this  confer 


Mr.   JAVITS. 
heard  with  the  gr 


President,  I  have 
itest  of  interest  the 


statements  made  byl  the  chairman  of  the 


committee   and   th 
member  and  I  wist 


ranking   minority 
to  express  to  them 


my  great  appreciation  for  the  considera- 
tion which  they  showed  to  me  on  my  own 
problem  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
I  know  from  thi  fact  that  Senator 


McClellan  and  Se 
with  me  personalis 
was  the  House.  I 
conferences,  as  the 


lator  Young  talked 

how  deeply  dug  in 

ive  been  in  a  lot  of 

both  know,  and  I 


know  how  they  can'  dig  in,  £ind  they  did 

not  disappoint  the  conferees  in  this  case. 

So  I  am  very  appj-eciative,  not  only  of 

what  took  place,  btt  the  consideration 


shown  for  a  fellow 
ways  tried  to  do 


Senator.  I  have  al- 
hat  in  conferences. 


and  it  is  so  gratifyii  g  when  it  is  recipro- 
cated, as  it  was  in  t  lis  case. 


By  way  of  repo^ 
might    say    that 
o'clock   last   night 


to  the  Senate,  I 

sometime    between    8 

and   4   o'clock   this 


ence  report  that  it 
left  to  us  is  entirely ' 
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of  two  bills.  So  the 


should  be  properly 
valid. 


Second,  I  would  Bke  to  note  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  no  pioney  could  be  paid 
under  part  B  during  this  short  period  of 
time  of  the  continuing  resolution,  so  I 
was  entirely  in  accord  with  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan in  using  the  word  "direct,"  be- 
cause it  could  not  nappen. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  yet 
through  with  the  education  conference. 
It  continues  in  abqut  20  minutes.  We 
have  a  particular  issUe  which  may  dead- 
lock us  momentarily,  but  I  believe  we 
have  gone  far  enou^  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  join  our  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Commiitee  in  presenting  to 
the  Senate  an  agre«d-upon  and  highly 
constructive  amalgaination  of  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  on  these  formulae  and 
other  special  provisions  which  are  con- 
tained in  title  I  beca  use  we  are  not  hung 
up  on  that.  We  have  gone  by  that. 

I  think  when  we  :  inally  come  in  with 
a  conference  report  the  Senate  will  be 
gratified  at  its  creati  vity  on  this  subject, 
and  the  confidence  v  hich  is  expressed  by 
the  Appropriations  (Committee  in  giving 
us  the  run  of  it  will  have  been  fully 
justified. 

Again,  I  woiUd  like  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  c<?nsideration. 

Mr.  McCLELLANl  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  a  nd  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  their  complimentary  ref- 
erences to  the  chaiiman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committet  and  the  work  we 
tried  to  do. 

We  had  a  problem  with  this  conference 
report,  as  both  Senators,  and  all  Senators 
know,  but  by  persistence  and  diligence 
and  working  in  good  faith  and  being  tole- 
rant and  understanding,  we  arrived  at 
the  result  that  we  piesent  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. I 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 


resident,  I  suggest 
m. 
PFICER.  The  clerk 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr. 
the  absence  of  a  quo 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assist|mt  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  I  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imoxis  consent  thatj  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescioded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  jOFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  UNfIL  MIDNIGHT, 
JUNE  30,  1974  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 
PURSUANT  TO  ^ENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 327 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  SelectCommittee  on  Pres- 
idential Campaign  Activities,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that 
until  not  later  than 


he  committee  have 
midnight  June  30, 


June  27,  197U 
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1974,  to  file  a  report  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  327. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  make  this 
request  because  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
have  all  the  data,  with  the  written  ma- 
terial of  the  report,  available  before  that 
time  and,  even  then,  it  will  also  require 
an  additional  period  of  time  to  edit  and 
to  revise  portions  thereof  before  it  can 
be  made  available  for  public  distribution. 

Since  there  are  not  copies  sufficient 
for  public  distribution  to  the  news  media, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  withheld  until  after  the  recess,  when 
a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  re- 
port can  be  made  available  for  the  use 
of  the  news  media  and  the  general  public. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chairs  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  2 :  15. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1 : 49 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  2:15 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Cook)  , 


THE    ECONOMY 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  our  coimtry 
has  a  fight  on  its  hands.  In  one  comer, 
is  a  young  fighter  hoping  to  curb  infla- 
tion; in  the  other  comer,  is  the  aged 
veteran  determined  to  protect  a  growing, 
productive  economy.  However,  the  nor- 
mal rules  of  a  championship  fight  do  not 
apply  here.  In  this  contest,  the  referee's 
problem  is  keeping  these  two  fighters 
from  knocking  each  other  out.  The  goal 
should  be  for  these  two  opponents  to 
fight  together — not  against  each  other. 
The  fight,  then,  is  to  retain  a  productive 
economy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  curb 
inflation. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  ultimate 
solutions  to  this  complicated  and  serious 
predicament.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
there  are  three  essential  ingredients 
which  we  must  deal  with  effectively  if 
we  are  to  restrain  today's  runaway  in- 
flation and  restore  economic  growth.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  adequately  come 
to  grips  with  any  of  the  three. 

The  first  ingredient  is  basic  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Every  housewife  and  busi- 
nessman understands  this  principle. 
Simply  stated,  you  can  not  spend  all  the 
money  you  desire  and  then  figure  out 
how  much  you  have  available  to  spend. 
It  should  be  just  the  reverse.  Unfortu- 


nately, this  is  how  Congress  has  ti-adl- 
tionally  handled  the  largest  budget  in 
the  world. 

It  would  be  nice  if  Congress  could 
rely  on  the  administration  to  carry  the 
ball  for  the  country,  but  if  the  proof  of 
the  economic  pudding  is  in  the  eating, 
then  this  administration  has  produced 
a  constant  diet  of  crow. 

The  American  people  have  been  fed 
a  steady  diet  of  accentuate-the-positive, 
eliminate-the-negative  predictions  by 
Government  economists.  Admittedly,  re- 
cent economic  effort  has  produced  a 
number  of  records — record  levels  of  Fed- 
eral spending,  record  rates  of  inflation 
and  record  interest  rates  that  we  can 
do  without. 

Clearly,  Congress  has  not,  in  the  past, 
taken  on  the  job  of  fiscal  planning.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  with  the  ptissage 
of  the  budget  reform  legislation  this 
month,  we  have  finally  given  ourselves 
the  tools  to  accomplish  the  task.  With 
this  one  act,  we  have  swept  away  the 
chaotic  approach  of  the  past  which  sep- 
arated the  annual  spending  process  into 
13  or  14  different  bills  considered  inde- 
pendently, and  at  different  times,  and 
which  kept  consideration  of  Government 
expenditures  and  income  unrelated. 

Under  the  new  procedures.  Congress, 
for  the  first  time  can,  and  must,  come 
to  grips  with  total  Federal  spending  from 
the  beginning  of  the  appropriations 
process.  Congress  must  set  the  overall 
level  of  Federal  spending  and  it  must  put 
expenditures  and  income  together  and 
decide  whether  we  will  have  a  deficit, 
surplus  or  balanced  budget.  I,  for  one, 
prefer  a  balanced  budget.  For  the  first 
time,  the  American  taxpayer  interested 
in  fiscal  prudence  will  have  a  congres- 
sional budgetary  process  he  can  focus  on 
to  let  his  opinion  be  known. 

I  am  confident  that  this  new  budgetary 
process  can  potentially  go  far  to  end  the 
built-in  inflationary  bias  of  the  present 
system  with  its  total  focus  on  specific 
programs  and  appropriations. 

But  it  will  not  answer  our  current 
problem,  because  it  does  not  even  get 
underway  for  2  years.  We  cannot  post- 
pone fiscal  responsibility  any  longer. 

We  have  a  situation  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  continuing  to  propose 
Federal  spending  at  record  levels  and 
with  deficit  financing.  We  are  told  this  is 
necessary  to  maintain  economic  growth 
and  avoid  a  recession.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  Federal  spending  will  in- 
crease by  14  percent  in  1974,  while  ad- 
ministration estimates  of  inflation  for 
the  year  are  7  percent.  This  leaves  a  real 
increase  in  Federal  spending  over  infla- 
tion of  7  percent.  It  goes  to  show  why  the 
Federal  spending  process  is  a  prime  con- 
tributor to  the  inflationary  cycle. 

With  the  administration  apparently 
prepared  to  continue  sacrificing  stable 
prices  to  increased  economic  growth,  the 
Independent  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
felt  compelled  to  go  the  other  way.  Mr. 
Bums  has  turned  the  screws  to  fight  in- 
flation with  tight  money  and  high  in- 
terest rates.  Ask  any  homebuilder,  new 
homeowner  or  small  businessman  what 
the  results  have  been. 

So  we  have  a  situation  where  Nixon  is 


pushing  on  the  accelerator  and  Bums  is 
pulling  on  the  brakes.  The  goal  is  sup- 
posed to  be  renewed  growth  complete 
with  stable  prices.  But  the  result  has 
been  just  the  opposite.  Real  economic 
output  declined  at  an  annual  rate  of  over 
6  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year; 
housing  starts  are  more  than  one-third 
below  the  year  before.  Unemployment  is 
over  5  percent  and  rising,  infiation  ran 
at  a  rate  of  over  14  percent  annually 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  and 
real  earnings  for  individuals  have  de- 
clined by  nearly  6  percent  in  the  last 
year. 

Clearly,  the  Nixon /Bums  tug-of-war 
is  not  stabilizmg  the  economy.  It  is 
threatening  to  burn  out  the  engine. 

I  believe  the  situation  ought  to  be  the 
other  way  around.  We  must  have  real 
Federal  fiscal  responsibility  in  order  to 
permit  more  constructive  monetary  poli- 
cies. Only  fiscal  policy  can  set  the  basic 
pattern  of  the  economy.  Monetary  pol- 
icy cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  fine  time 
it.  If  Congress  will  take  the  lead  in  cur- 
tailing Federal  expenditures,  then  per- 
haps we  will  begin  to  see  things  once 
again  in  their  right  order  with  private 
investment  stimulating  economic  growth 
and  Federal  fiscal  policies  promoting 
economic  stability.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  all  at  once, 
but  I  strongly  believe  we  can  and  should 
reduce  the  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
from  the  $9  billion  proposed  to  not  more 
than  $2  or  $3  billion. 

We  cannot  wait  until  we  have  the  or- 
derly process  of  the  budget  reform  bill. 
Congress  must  act  now  to  curtail  unnec- 
essary Federal  spending  and  restore 
proper  balance  to  the  economy. 

The  second  necessary  ingredient  is  in- 
creased American  productivity.  I  do  not 
believe  that  as  a  nation  Americans  rec- 
ognize how  serious  the  problems  of  our 
country's  productivity  have  become. 

From  1965  to  1970,  America  had  only 
a  2-percent  annual  increase  in  produc- 
tivity. Japan,  however,  had  an  increase 
of  13.2  percent  annually  while  Germany 
had  an  increase  of  5.7  percent.  American 
productivity  is  not  gaining  but  rather 
losing  ground  to  our  free  world  competi- 
tors. 

There  is  another  tricky  aspect  to  the 
productivity  question.  Many  people 
think  of  this  measure  as  only  applying  to 
the  assembly  line.  That  is  not  true.  Pro- 
ductivity now  encompasses  much  more 
than  that.  Our  work  force  is  divided  into 
two  groups — those  who  produce  goods 
and  those  who  provide  services. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  compare  the 
productivity  of  the  two  groups  from  1950 
to  1972,  you  see  that  the  goods  producers 
increased  productivity  3.5  percent  a  year 
v/hile  services  productivity  increased  only 
?.6  oercent  a  year. 

In  the  services  sector — government 
workers,  communications,  insurance,  real 
estate,  and  finance — our  Nation  is  having 
a  harder  time  coming  to  giips  with  the 
productivity  problem  than  on  the  assem- 
bly line. 

What  can  be  done  about  American  pro- 
ductivity? There  is  no  simple  answer. 
First,   government,  at  all  levels,  must 
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realize  the  need  for  improvement.  When 
you  take  into  account  that  government  is 
our  largest  employer,  that  one  out  of 
everj-  six  workers  is  employed  by  some 
level  of  government,  you  can  imagine  the 
vast  impact  on  the  economy. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
many  cases  it  seems  the  government  has 
disincentives  rather  than  incentives. 
Rather  than  services  being  the  goal  of 
local.  State,  or  Federal  Goveinment  suc- 
cess is  usually  measured  by  how  many 
people  work  in  a  certain  department.  The 
departments  keep  increasing  while  the 
services  do  not  keep  pace. 

Inflation  has  many  causes,  but  one 
cause  is  the  increased  taxes  necessary  to 
support  government  at  every  level.  We 
simply  are  not  getting  the  kind  of  effi- 
ciency and  productivity  we  need  through- 
out the  governmental  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  to  further  answer  the 
productivity  question  technology  must  be 
applied.  Economic  incentives  must  be  de- 
veloped. Better  management  at  every 
level — especially  in  government — must 
occur.  Investment  capitf.l  must  acceler- 
ate in  this  coimtry  for  our  capital  re- 
placement in  new  plants  and  equipment 
is  not  nearly  as  much  as  our  competition 
in  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  The  Con- 
gress can  play  an  imm.edlate  rol^  in  free- 
ing investment  capital  by  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit  and  the  deficit  financing 
that  cuts  so  deeply  Into  the  capital  avail- 
able for  private  economic  expansion. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  deal  with  the 
workers  displaced  by  technology.  You 
cannot  expect  working  people  to  cheer 
for  technology  when  their  jobs  are  going 
out  the  window.  Our  countrj'  should  de- 
velop educational  systems  that  do  not 
end  when  a  person  graduates  from  high 
school.  Oar  educational  system  must  re- 
train people  who  are  displaced  by  the 
very  technology  that  is  essential  to  in- 
creased productivity. 

Basically,  labor,  management  and 
government  must  begin  to  think  of 
themselves  as  partners  for  the  better- 
ment of  America  instead  of  as  competing 
forces. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  ingredient 
in  the  flght  for  a  growing  economy — 
the  crude  oil  situation.  Now  that  there 
are  no  long  lines  for  gasoline,  many 
Americans  do  not  realize  the  incredible 
impact  the  great  jump  in  the  world  price 
of  crude  oil  has  had. 

For  example,  if  you  count  all  the  in- 
vestments of  American  businessmen  in 
foreign  plants  and  equipment  over  the  30 
years  from  1945  to  1974,  the  total  Is  just 
imder  $100  billion  dollars.  In  contrast  to 
this,  in  the  next  2  years  alone,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  oil  rich  nations  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  nations  will  earn  about 
$100  billion  dollars  more  than  they  can 
spend  or  Invest  at  home. 

So  this  means,  very  simply,  that  the 
Persian  Gulf  nations  will  have  a  sur- 
plus for  investment  purposes  in  the  next 
2  years  which  will  equal  the  total  Amer- 
ican investment  abroad  for  the  last  30 
years,  from  1945  to  1974. 

Project  this  trend  over  5  or  10  years 
and  you  come  up  with  a  mind  boggling 
total  of  surplus  investment  capital. 

Where  are  the  oil  rich  nations  going 
to  Invest   this   money?   If   a   sizeable 


amount  does  not  flow  back  into  this 
coimtry,  the  dollar  i  /ill  be  worth  less  and 
less  as  we  continue  to  pay  out  more  and 
more  for  overseas  oil.  This,  In  turn, 
would  cause  more  i  iflation.  But  if  size- 
able oil  capital  does  return  to  the  United 
States,  unchannelled  and  uncontrolled, 
we  may  well  see  vit  d  Industries  and  ac- 
tivities come  under  foreign  domination. 

Americans  have  generally  scoffed  at 
the  fears  of  other  cc  untries  at  the  "Dirty 
Yankee"  investor  hreatening  to  take 
control  of  their  res(  urces.  Now  that  the 
shoe  is  on  the  othe:  foot,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  it  s<  ueezes.  Our  country 
has  not  even  begu  i  to  cope  with  this 
issue. 

If  anyone  quest  ons  why  President 
Nixon  and  Secretar^^  Kissinger  are  pay- 
ing so  much  attentiotti  to  the  Middle  East, 
the  implications  of  the  world  price  of 
crude  oU  should  b^  the  answer.  Saudi 
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does  to  assist  the  stabihty  of  that  re 
gion.  We  can  be  pleased  with  the  prog- 
ress the  President  tnd  Secretary  Kiss- 
inger have  already  made  in  restoring 
peace  to  the  Middla  East.  Though  some 
may  think  we  are  meddling  in  affairs 
which  are  none  of  )ur  business,  the  oil 
situation  should  ms  ke  clear  to  all  that 
we  have  a  vital  stal  :e  of  our  own  In  the 
stability  of  the  j  rea.  Saudi  Arabia 
alone  can  drive  doM  n  the  price  of  crude 
oil.  If  America  couL  I  influence  the  price 
to  come  down  just  50  cents  per  barrel 
on  the  world  market  this  would  translate 
into  a  $1  billion  sav  ngs  to  the  American 
people  annually.  II  the  price  dropped 
from  $10  to  $7  pe-  barrel,  Americans 
would  save  $6  billicn  a  year. 

Although  the  sitvation  is  serious  for 
America,  it  is  really  grave  for  the  other 
industrialized  count  -ies  which  are  much 
more  dependent  on  oil  imports  and  it  is 
desperate  indeed  or  the  developing 
countries  whose  pn  aspects  for  progress 
have  simply  been  wi;  )ed  out  by  the  three- 
fold price  increase.  In  my  opinion,  un- 
less the  price  of  crud  s  oil  does  come  down 
in  the  near  future,  t  here  is  a  grave  dan- 
ger of  a  world  reces  iion  witliin  the  next 
24  months  to  3  years — perhaps  even 
sooner. 

These  are  the  facts  as  I  understand 
them.  America  cam  ot  survive  as  an  is- 
land of  prosperity  w<ille  Western  Europe, 
Japan  and  the  developing  nations  are 
experiencing  a  very  jsevere  recession.  All 
Americans  ihust  bei  conscious  of  this. 
The  many  faces  of  ttie  oil  problem  must 
be  discu&sed  and  debated  widely  and  can- 
didly throughout  America.  Again,  the 
Congress  is  ideally  situated  to  lead  this 
debate.  All  of  us  must  share  this  respon- 
slbUity. 

It  is  not  simply  an  executive  respon- 
sibility; it  is  a  govismmental  responsi- 
bility. 

The  critical  econo  nic  problems  of  to- 
day call  for  prompt  and  decisive  action 
and  for  determined  ahd  effective  congres- 
sional leadership.  We  cannot  afford  to 
drift  along  as  priced  stay  up  and  pro- 
duction down.  We  mist  act  now  to  estab- 
lish fiscal  responsibility,  to  stimulate 
productivity  and  t<w  bring  overseas  oil 
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prices  under  better  ( ontrol  to  the  extent 
of  our  ability. 

But  even  if  we  do  ibanage  to  act  wisely 
and  well  in  starting  t  o  put  out  these  fires, 
that  will  not  be  enough.  We  cannot  eX' 
pect  to  get  the  economy  running  by  knee- 
jerk  reactions.  How  many  wheat,  oO, 
fertilizer,  and  steel  qrlses  do  we  need  to 
drive  home  this  lesson. 

America  no  longer  has  the  margin  for 
error  or  omission  tha  t  we  could  afford  in 
decades  past.  The  wc  rid  of  today  is  com- 
plex, competitive  and  interdependent  as 
never  before.  And  an  never  before,  long 
range  planning  anl  coordination,  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  indispensible  if  we 
are  to  put  America  firmly  back  on  the 
path  of  economic  stability  and  progress 

The  budget  reforn  bill  is  a  giant  step 
in  the  right  direction.  But  it  still  treats 
our  problems  ais  if  ;ach  year  could  be 
separated  from  the  rthers.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  begin  to  think  and  plan  in 
longer  terms.  We,  in  the  Congress,  must 
develop  the  processes  and  mechanisms 
and  the  climate  of  popular  support  to 
allow  us  to  look  beyor  d  the  current  budg- 
et to  long  term  solut  ons  for  building  up 
our  fundamental  stre  ngths. 

Our  forefathers  ha  d  the  foresight  and 
dedication  to  establli  h  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  hais  cept  America  pros- 
perous for  200  year^  and  made  us  the 
paramount  power  in  the  world  politically, 
militarily,  and  economically.  Our  place  in 
the  world  and  our  very  system  of  govern- 
ment is  challenged  today  perhaps  as 
never  before.  I  believ  b  that  we  in  Amer- 
ica can  meet  the  ciallenges  of  today 
just  as  our  forefath  ts  met  theirs  in  a 
distant  time  and  a  different  age. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Ar.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  (lad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  M  ixico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  IV  r.  President,  I  just 
want  to  recall  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn  the  first  4  or  5 
months  of  our  first  y  ;ar  in  the  Senate.  I 
think  it  is  appropria  te  as  a  part  of  the 
Senator's  concern  tdday  about  budget 
reform  and  the  economic  situation  in 
our  coimtry,  that  we  recall  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  brought  [together  the  fresh- 
man Senators  early  n  the  first  year  of 
this  Congress;  that  all  of  them  joined 
with  the  Senator  ani  I  me  in  a  letter  to 
our  leadership  in  the  l  Senate;  and  we  said 
to  them  basically  thiit  we,  as  freshman 
Senators,  are  amazefl  at  the  lack  of  a 
budget  procedure  in  Congress,  and  that  it 
is  absolutely  unbelievable  that  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  spiending  or  what  we 
are  spending  it  on. 

We  did  not  believe  the  situation  fund- 
ing was  unrelated  to  authorization  bills. 
One  spending  measure  was  unrelated  to 
another.  We  asked  that  before  any  ap- 
propriations came  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  new  budget  reform  bill  be 
adopted.  j 

I  think  this  had  bome  effect  and  I 
compliment  the  dlslsingulshed  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his,  efforts  in  that  re- 
gard. We  did  not  gei  our  way,  but  be- 
fore the  Congress  that  precipitated  our 
letter  has  come  to  an  end  we  will  have 
before  us  a  new  budget  reform  bill  which 
most  certainly  will  be  signed  by  the 
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President  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
regard  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  as  a  freshman  Senator,  for  his 
efforts  on  that  bill  and  on  that  subject. 

I  think  the  Senator  shares  with  me 
concern  for  the  intervening  time,  the 
time  between  today's  economic  problems 
and  the  appropriation  process  that  is  go- 
ing on,  and  that  point  in  time  when  the 
new  budget  bill  will  really  become  effec- 
tive. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  also  agree 
with  me  that  even  when  we  get  the  15- 
member  Senate  Budget  Committee  there 
is  going  to  have  to  be  a  will  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
Senators  in  this  distinguished  hall  to  live 
up  to  some  basic  ideas  about  budgeting 
and  the  entire  process. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  is  exactly  correct.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  that  regard  in  the  new  budget  pro- 
cedure we  have.  It  does  not  guarantee 
that  we  will  have  discipline  in  this  body 
or  that  we  will  have  discipline  in  Con- 
gress. But  it  does,  for  the  first  time,  as 
the  Senator  so  well  pointed  out,  provide 
a  focal  point  for  those  Americans  who 
believe  in  fiscal  responsibility,  and  those 
Americans  who  are  tired  of  inflation, 
caused  in  large  part  by  continuing  defi- 
cits, will  have  an  opportunity  each  year 
at  the  beginning  of  the  appropriation 
process  to  write  to  their  Representatives 
and  Senators,  to  call  them,  to  send  them 
telegrams  and  to  say,  "We  are  looking  at 
your  vote  and  if  you  vote  for  a  deficit,  we 
are  going  to  know  about  it  for  a  change." 

We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  go  back 
home  and  say  we  voted  against  all  mili- 
tary bills  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  fis- 
cally responsible.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
go  back  home  and  say  that  we  are  fiscally 
responsible  because  we  voted  against  all 
HEW  appropriations.  That  is  not  going 
to  be  acceptable  once  we  have  this  pro- 
cedure. I  believe  it  will  focus  the  spot- 
light on  fiscal  responsibility  for  the  first 
time  in  my  lifetime,  and  I  assume  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

I  do  very  well  recall  the  Senator's  ef- 
forts at  the  very  beginning  of  the  93d 
Congi-ess,  shortly  after  being  elected,  to 
find  out,  first  of  all,  what  was  wrong  with 
the  budgetary  process,  and  then  starting 
out  in  tl:.e  most  responsible  way  to  cor- 
rect it.  ]  believe  that  his  efforts,  along 
with  my  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  other 
freshmen  Senators  and  other  Senators  in 
this  body,  stimulated  Congress  and  the 
Senate  to  make  a  rather  dramatic  change 
in  the  rather  archaic  way  we  do  it  here. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. I  know  his  constituents  back  home 
appreciate  his  efforts  in  this  regard.  I 
think  they  will  appreciate  the  responsi- 
ble position  he  has  taken  in  setting  out 
a  constructive  and  responsible  method  to 
correct  the  process. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  spoken  of  the 
need  for  some  kind  of  discipline  in  this 
body  and  he  also  Indicated  that  this 
new  bill  provides  the  operational  mech- 
anism for  Congress  and  the  people 
back  home  to  know  precisely  who  voted 
for  more  spending  and  it  will  be  difficult 


to  hide  it  in  the  multiplicity  of  bills  and 
of  people  having  the  ability  to  be  on  all 
sides  of  all  issues  of  spending. 

I  wish  to  add  another  point.  It  may 
bring  discipline,  when  necessary  to  some 
of  the  American  people,  the  special  in- 
terest groups,  because  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  gets  letters  from  home,  as  I  do, 
v,hich  basically  say,  "Senator,  we  are 
for  fiscal  responsibility.  We  don't  want 
you  spending  so  much  money.  Very 
truly  yours.  Your  Friend." 

"P.S.,  When  are  you  going  to  get  the 
funding  for  the  $3  million  project  in  my 
city?" 

Or,  one  group  that  needs  some  kind 
of  new  approach  to  funding  will  be  say- 
ing: "We  sure  hope  you  don't  vote  for 
this  new  program  in  food  stamps,  it  is 
an  absolute  waste.  Your  Good  Con- 
stituent. 

"P.S.,  When  are  you  going  to  increase 
our  veterans  benefits  by  the  24  percent 
we  are  entitled  to?" 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  this  is  the 
understanding — that  without  a  strong 
American  economy  we  will  not  have  a 
strong  military,  we  will  not  be  a  strong 
nation  in  the  world,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  dream  or  accomplish  our  dreams  for 
our  people,  or  for  anyone — if  it  is  our 
baisic  belief  that  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  is  at  the  bau:kbone  of  our 
strength,  then  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  that  represents  them  had 
better  be  wilUng  to  take  some  forthright, 
stem,  strong  measures  to  get  this  econ- 
omy back  where  it  is  productive,  where  It 
is  predictable,  where  it  is  abundant,  and 
get  rid  of  the  kind  of  chaos  that  besets 
us  now. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  inflation  so 
long  as  everyone  wants  all  of  their  prob- 
lems solved  right  now.  We  are  not  going 
to  meet  the  dreams  of  those  who  are  ask- 
ing, not  for  now,  but  for  the  future,  if 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  does 
not  get  back  into  the  kind  of  orderly,  pre- 
dictable strong  economy  upon  which  both 
the  present  and  future  can  rely. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  going 
from  budget  reform  to  the  economy  and 
tying  them  together.  They  are  tied  to- 
gether. They  are  not  separate.  Inflation 
and  the  economy  are  bigger  than  budget 
reform. 

This  Nation  has  no  policy  on  its  min- 
eral resources.  It  has  no  policy  on  energy. 
It  has  no  policy  on  inflation.  So  the  first 
step  is  ours.  We  have  budget  reform  go- 
ing and  if  we  cut  the  budget  this  year, 
indeed  that  will  be  a  first  step. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  understand  the 
full  capacity  of  this  country  to  think,  to 
dream,  and  to  understand.  We  should 
focus  in  on  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
United  States,  all  the  needs  of  its  people, 
all  the  needs  of  Its  industry,  its  need  to 
remain  a  world  economic  power.  If  It 
Is  to  remain  a  world  military  power,  the 
need  for  a  strong  economy,  so  it  can  be 
a  world  leader,  is  uppermost  and  para- 
mount to  all  others. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  bringing  this  into  focus 
today.  I  am  delighted  to  join  him  this 
morning  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  Mexico. 
On  the  point  about  the  economy  being 


the  single  most  important  ingredient, 
and  everything  else,  I  know  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  recalls  the  conversa- 
tion and  the  dialogue  we  had  last  night 
at  a  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, where  it  was  pointed  out  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  the  military  strength 
and  the  national  security  effort  we  have 
in  tills  country  is  really  the  cutting  edge 
of  our  economy ;  that  Is  to  say,  we  cannot 
have  national  security  and  adequate  mili- 
tary strength  if  at  the  same  time  our 
economy  is  collapsing  around  us. 

I  think  that  point  needs  to  be  realized 
by  all  those  involved  in  the  military  and 
all  those  who  do  such  a  good  job  of  pro- 
tecting our  Nation. 

Our  economic  vitality  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  we  are  going  to  continue  the 
kind  of  national  security  effort  that  is 
Indispensible  to  our  own  security  and  to 
the  stability  and  peace  in  the  world. 

I  do  thank  my  colleague  very  much 
for  his  comments  and  I  do  commend  him 
for  his  continuous  efforts  toward  doing 
something  about  these  problems  that  do 
exist. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15572) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; for  space,  science,  veterans,  and 
certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14833)  to 
extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  for 
18  months;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  GRiFFrrHs,  Mr. 
ScHNEEBELi,  Mr.  COLLIER,  and  Mr.  Brot- 
HiLL  of  Virginia  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  15572)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  for  space,  sci- 
ence, veterans,  and  certain  other  inde- 
pendent executive  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


ORDER     OF    BUSINESS     FOR 
MONDAY,    JULY    8,    1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  order  has  been  entered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  424,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  management,  protection,  and  de- 
velopment of  natural  resource  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes,  upon  the  conclusion 
of  routine  morning  business  on  the  re- 
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turn  of  the  Senate  following  the  recon- 
vening of  the  Senate  following  the  re- 
cess on  Monday,  July  8. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  upon  the  disposition  of  S.  424, 
on  which  there  is  a  time  limitation,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  3500,  a  bill  to  promote  and  coordinate 
amateur  athletic  activity  in  the  United 
States,  on  which  there  is  a  time  limita- 
tion: that,  upon  the  disposition  of  that 
measure,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  3355,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970;  that,  upon 
the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2619, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  access  to  all  duly 
licensed  psychologists  and  optometrists; 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill, 
the  Senate  take  up  H.R.  11537,  an  act 
to  extend  and  expand  the  authority  for 
carrying  out  conservation  and  rehabili- 
tation programs;  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  bill,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  3164.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  greater  disclosure  of  the  na- 
ture and  costs  of  real  estate  settlement 
services,  to  eliminate  the  payment  of 
kickbacks  and  unearned  fees;  and  that 
it  be  in  order  at  any  time  for  the  ma- 
jority leader,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  minority  leader,  to  call  up  S.  3698, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954. 

I  have  discussed  with  the  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  and  other  Senators  this 
chronology  of  measures  to  be  taken  up 
following  the  recess,  and  in  order  that 
all  Senators  may  be  notified  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  scheduling  of  these  various 
measures,  it  was  thought  by  the  joint 
leadership  that  we  should  proceed  at 
this  time  to  clock  the  measures  in  by 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
ACTION  TO  BE  TAKEN  DURING 
HOLIDAY  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  to  Monday, 
July  8  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  Vice  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  and 
the  Acting  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  all  duly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  AT  4  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senate  is  awaiting  action  by 
the  other  body  on  the  renegotiation 
measure,  the  Senate  might  very  well 
stand  in  recess  at  this  time,  if  no  Sen- 
ator wishes  recognition. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess, if  no  Senator  wishes  to  seek  rec- 
ognition at  this  time,  until  the  hour 
of  4  'oclock  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;   and,  at 


2:47  p.m.,  the  Senafe  took  a  recess  un- 
til 4  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate 
resumed  when  callid  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allen), 


SENATE   JOINT   hIeSOLUTION   223- 
SMALL     BUSINESS     ADMINISTRA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  b[^D.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mn  Cranston)  ,  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resoluti  »n  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  I  Small  Business  Ad- 


ministration   from 


June    30,    1974,    to 


August  16,  1974,  pen<  ing  House  action  on 


the    small    business 
S.  3331,  and  I  ask  fo  ■ 


sideration,  this  havii  ig  been  cleared,  as  I 


am  advised,  on  both 
The     PRESIDING  ^ 


resolution  will  be  sta  ted. 
The  assistant  legii  lative  clerk  read  as 


follows : 


S.J.  Rt  3.  223 


Joint  resolution  exte.i  ilng  the  authority  of 
the   Small   Busine  s  Administration 


Resolved    by    the 
Representatives    of 
America    in    Congress 
last  sentence  of  sectio 


5  ;nafe    and   Hcitsc    of 

the    United    States    of 

assembled.   That    the 

1  of  the  Act  entitled 


OFFICER.  Is  there 
of  the  Senator 


req  lest 


"An  Act  to  amend  th(  Small  Business  Act 
(Public  Law  93-237)  ii  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1974"  md  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "August  16,  19|4 '. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection  to  the 
from  West  Virginia 

There  being  no 
proceeded  to  consider 
tion  Senate  Joint 
was  read  the  first 
the  second  time  at 

The  joint  resolutfcn 
was  ordered  to  a  thi 
the  third  time,  and 


AMENDMENT  OF 

FISH  CON3ER  i^ATION 


authorization    bill, 
its  immediate  con- 


sides. 

OFFICER. 


The 


oljjection,  the  Senate 

the  joint  resolu- 

R^solution  223  which 

by  its  title  and 

length. 

(S.J.  Res.  223) 
reading,  was  read 
1  lassed. 


Id 


ANADROMOUS 
ACT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^RD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lai^  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  H  Duse  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  11295. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  laid  befor ;  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
annoimcing  its  disigreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11295)  to  amend  the  Anadromous 
Fish  Conservation  Ac  t  in\order  to  extend 
the  authorization  f  o  ■  appropriations  to 
carry  out  such  act,  ind  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requestinf  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  c  isagi-eeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  there  an. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B  YRD.  On  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  .  I  move  tl  lat  the  Senate  insist 
upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Dhair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  confe  -ees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  i  greed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  Chr.  Domenici)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Holungs. 
and  Mr.  Stevens  coi  lerees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE 


June  27,  197 ^ 


SESSION 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 


ate go  into  executive 


nominations  on  the    ixecutive  calendar 
There  being  no  ob  ection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  co  isideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  O  PFICER.  The  nom- 
inations on  the  executive  calendar  will 
be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT 


clerk  read  the 
Djepartment  of  State 


The  assistant  legisl|itive 
nominations  in  the 
as  follows: 

Robert  Stephen  IngeifeoU,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Sta 

Carlyle  E.  Maw,  of  > 
Secretary  of  State  for 
Assistance  Programs. 


N«  w 


.'  York,  to  be  Under 
doordinating  Sectirlty 


B-J-RD. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
I  ask  unanimous  conient 
inations  be  considere( 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  the  nominjations 
ered  and  confirmed  er 


NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSENGER 
CORPORATION 


leg!  slative 


The   assistant 
ceeded  to  read  sundry 
National  Railroad 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
I  ask  unanimous  conient 
inations  be  considered 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  the  nominktions 
ered  and  confirmed  er 


session  to  consider 


OF  STATE 


e. 


Mr.  President, 

that  the  nom- 

en  bloc. 

OFFICER.  Without 

are  consid- 

bloc. 


clerk   pro- 

Inominations  in  the 

Pp.ssenger  Corpora- 

bVRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  nom- 
en  bloc. 

Officer,  without 
are  consid- 
bloc. 


U.S.  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  inominations  in  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5SRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  c(  nsent  that  these 
nominations  be  consic  ered  en  bloc,  with 


the  exception  of  the 

thur   D.    Lewis,   of 

Chairman  of  the  Bojjrd  of  Directors  of 

the  U.S.  Railway  Association  for  a  term 

of  6  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  with  the 
nomination  of  Arthur 
necticut,  to  be  Chairn:  an  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  U.S.  E  ailway  Association 
for  a  term  of  6  yean,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  co:  ifirmed  en  bloc. 


nomination  of  Ar- 
C  lonnecticut,   to  be 


V/ithout 
exception  of  the 
D.  Lewis,  of  Con- 


FEDERAL  HOME 

BOAI  D 


The  assistant  legislative 
nomination  of  Thomaii 
ginia,  to  be  a  membsr 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BY  RD 
there  is  a  hold  on  thfe,t 
the  time  being. 
"The  PRESIDING  OtTTCER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  no:  nination. 


LOAN  BANK 


clerk  read  the 
R.  Bomar,  of  Vir- 
of  the  Federal 

Mr.  President, 
nomination  for 


June  27,  197 U 
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FEDERAL    COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATION  ON  THE  SECRETARY'S 
DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  ''nanimous  consent  that  on  the 
nominations  which  were  considered  and 
confirmed  on  yesterday,  concerning 
which  I  believe  the  President  has  not 
been  notified,  the  President  be  so  notified 
of  the  confirmation  of  those  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  354— TO  AU- 
THORIZE SENATOR  JAMES  O 
EASTLAND  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY, 
TO  PROVIDE  COPIES  OF  CERTAIN 
MATERIALS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  CASE 
OF  UNITED  STATES  AGAINST 
REINECKE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  submit  an  original  resolution 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  au- 
thorizing him,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  a  result  of  a  request  made  by 
Mr.  Leon  Jaworski,  Soecial  Prosecutor 
for  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  Howard  Edtoin 
Reinecke  (Criminal  No.  74-155),  to 
furnish  to  the  Special  Prosecutor  copies 
of  the  following  materials : 

First,  minutes  of  the  executive  session 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  held 
on  January  26. 1972; 

Second,  minutes  of  the  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
at  which  the  committee  sulopted  the  rules 


published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  May  2, 1974;  and 

Third,  any  resolution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  relating  to  the  hold- 
ing and  scope  of  the  hearings  on  the 
nomination  of  Richard  Kleindienst  to  be 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

On  June  12,  1974,  Senator  Eastland 
reported  an  original  resolution  to  the 
Senate  at  the  request  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor,  authorizing  Peter  Stockett, 
Jr.,  chief  counsel  and  staff  director  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  provide 
an  affidavit  with  respect  to  the  Reinecke 
case.  The  Senate  adopted  this  resolu- 
tion on  June  12  as  Senate  Resolution  338. 

Pursiiant  to  Senate  Resolution  338,  Mr. 
Stockett  submitted  an  affidavit  relating 
to  the  adoption  of  a  rule  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  January  26,  1972, 
providing  that  for  purposes  of  taking 
sworn  testimony,  one  member  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Jaworski  has  written  Senator 
Eastland  a  letter  dated  June  24,  request- 
ing that  the  committee  furnish  addi- 
tional materials  relating  to  the  trial  of 
that  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JimE  24,   1974. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Eastland:  In  connection 
with  the  case  against  Howard  Edwin  Rei- 
necke, Criminal  No.  74-165,  the  Judge  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  for  July  l,  1974  to  hear 
further  arguments  and  evidence  concerning 
the  defendant's  motion  to  dismiss  the  indict- 
ment. The  principal  issues  are  whether  the 
Judiciary  Committee  validly  adopted  a  one- 
Senator  quorum  rvile  and  whether  the  Com- 
mittee was  acting  within  the  scope  of  Its 
authority  when  it  questioned  Mr.  Reinecke. 

While  Peter  Stockett  has  already  sub- 
mitted an  affidavit  relating  to  some  of  these 
Issues,  defense  coimsel  has  now  raised  cer- 
tain additional  matters  which  they  would 
like  him  to  clarify.  Because  the  Court  is 
hopeful  of  resolving  these  Issues  prior  to 
trial,  he  has  agreed  to  a  defense  request  that 
Mr.  Stockett  be  asked  to  testify  at  the  July 
Ist  hearing.  At  your  suggestion,  however,  we 
have  requested  that  defense  counsel  agree 
to  stipulate  as  to  any  matter  about  which 
Mr.  Stockett  might  testify.  They  have  agreed 
to  do  so,  if  they  are  allowed  access  to  the 
following  materials  in  lieu  of  that  testi- 
mony: 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  full  executive  ses- 
sion meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary held  on  January  28,  1972  at  which  the 
one-Senator  quorum  role  was  adopted; 

2.  The  minutes  of  the  executive  session 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Jundlclary 
where  the  Committee  adopted  the  rules  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  on  May  2, 
1974; 

3.  Any  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  relating  to  the  holding  and 
scope  of  the  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Richard  O.  Kleindienst  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  TJnlted  States; 

4.  The  minutes  of  any  executive  session 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
where  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  relating  to 
the  Kleindienst  nomination  was  discussed. 
We  have  also  agreed  to  stipulate  that  Mr. 
Stockett  would  testify  that  the  one -Senator 
quortun  rule  adopted  on  January  26,  1972 
was  not  recorded  by  the  Committee  In  any 


other  record  and  was  not  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

We  are  thus  hopeful  that  we  can  avoid 
having  to  call  Mr.  Stockett  at  the  July  1, 
1974  hearing.  We  have  also  requested  that 
defense  counsel  stipulate  to  any  testimony 
Mr.  Stockett  might  be  asked  to  give  at  the 
trial  scheduled  for  July  15,  1974.  We  are 
hopeful  that  they  will  agree  to  do  so,  and  will 
keep  you  Informed  about  this  matter. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this 
matter,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leok  Jaworski, 
Special  Prosecutor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Jaworski  has  advised  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  that  with  respect  to  the  ma- 
terial requested  in  the  fourth  category  of 
materials,  being  the  minutes  of  any  ex- 
ecutive session  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  where  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry  relating  to  the  Kleindienst 
nomination  was  discussed,  the  attorneys 
representing  the  prosecution  and  defense 
have  agreed  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
the  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  hear- 
ing the  case  at  a  hearing  to  be  held  on 
July  1, 1974,  and  that  the  request  for  this 
material  is  temporarily  deferred. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  privilege  of  the 
Senate  and  rule  XXX  thereof,  no  Mem- 
ber or  Senate  employee  is  authorized  to 
produce  Senate  documents  except  by  or- 
der of  the  Senate,  and  information  se- 
cured by  Senate  staff  employees  pursu- 
ant to  their  official  duties  as  employees 
of  the  Senate  may  not  be  revealed  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  Sen- 
ator Eastland,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  to  furnish  to  the 
Special  Prosecutor  copies  of  the  follow- 
ing materials: 

First,  minutes  of  the  executive  session 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  held 
on  January  26, 1972; 

Second,  minutes  of  the  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
at  which  the  committee  adopted  the  rules 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  May  2, 1974;  and 

Third,  any  resolution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  relating  to  the  hold- 
ing and  scope  of  the  hearings  on  the 
nomination  of  Richard  Kleindienst  to  be 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman.  Senator  East- 
land, offer  this  resolution. 

May  I  state  to  the  Senate  that  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska). 

I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  354 

Resolution  to  authorize  Senator  James  O. 
Eastland  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  to  provide  copies  of  cer- 
tain materials  of  the  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  case  of  United  States  against 
Reinecke 
Whereas.  In  the  case  of  United  States  v. 

Howard  Edwin  Reinecke   (Criminal  No.  74- 
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165),  pending  In  the  United  States  District 
Coiirt  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Senator 
James  O.  Eastland,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  has  been  requested 
to  furnish  copies  of  certain  materials  of  the 
Committee:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  no  evidence  un- 
der the  control  and  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session, but  by  its  permission. 

Sec.  2.  By  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  and 
by  rule  XXX  thereof,  no  Member  or  Senate 
employee  Is  authorized  to  produce  Senate 
documents  but  by  order  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, is  authorized,  as  a  result  of  a  request 
made  by  the  Special  Prosecutor  for  the 
United  States  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V.  Howard  Edwin  Relnecke  (Criminal 
No.  74-155),  to  furnish  to  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor copies  of  the  following  materials : 

(1)  minutes  of  the  executive  session  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  held  on  Jan- 
uary 26.  1972; 

(2)  minutes  of  the  executive  session  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  which 
the  Committee  adopted  the  rules  published 
In  the  Congressional  Record  on  May  2,  1974; 
and 

(3)  any  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  relating  to  the  holding  and 
scope  of  the  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Richard  O.  Klelndlenrt  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Special  Prosecutor  as  an 
answer  to  his  request. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object,  of  course,  to  this  resolution. 
But  it  might  be  useful  to  focus  again  on 
a  point  that  I  sought  to  make  several 
days  ago  when  I  Inserted  In  the  Record 
that  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  which  he  declined  to 
provide  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, in  response  to  a  subpena,  cer- 
tain documents  under  the  claim  of  Ex- 
ecutive privilege. 

It  Is  often  said  by  some  in  Congress 
and  some  In  the  press,  that  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  Executive  privilege:  that 
the  President  has  no  right  to  withhold 
anything  from  the  scrutiny  and  exami- 
nation of  Congress. 

As  we  move  to  adopt  this  particular 
resolution,  I  suggest  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, the  Senate  in  this  case,  claims  a 
privilege  as  against  the  other  branches 
with  respect  to  the  documents  imder  con- 
trol of  the  Senate,  the  minutes  of  a  meet- 
ing of  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Rule  XXX  of  the  Senate,  to  which  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  has  referred, 
stakes  out  a  claim  of  privilege  on  the 
part  of  Senate  and  specifically  prohibits 
any  Member  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
from  producing  any  Senate  documents 
except  by  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  timely  or  appro- 
priate to  make  any  judgment  at  this 
time  with  respect  to  the  existence  or 
scope  of  executive  privilege.  But  it  is  ap- 
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propriate,  I  suggest,  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  legislative  branch,  as  well 
as  the  executive  branch,  now  and  over 
the  years,  has  asserted  the  claim  of 
privilege. 

The  resolution  w|e  are  about  to  adopt 
makes  it  very  predse  that  no  court,  no 
ordinary  court,  caji  require  the  Senate 
to  produce  evidenc*  or  documents  except 
by  the  consent  of  tl  le  Senate.  Ordinarily, 
the  Senate  does  gve  that  consent,  but 
there  have  been  occ  asions  when  the  Sen- 
ate has  not. 

The  judicial  branch  also  maintains  a 
privilege  concemii  g  its  own  delibera- 
tions. Before  the  Siipreme  Court  decides 
cases,  it  has  secret  nieetings  of  its  mem- 
bers and  discusses  privately  and  can- 
didly, among  the  members,  how  they  will 
decide  the  case.  Tihe  minutes  and  the 
proceedings  of  thoie  secret  meetings  of 
the  Justices  of  th(  Supreme  Court  are 
available  to  no  one. 

If  the  House  Jud^lary  Committee  were 
ever  to  investigatCj  for  purposes  of  im- 
peachment, a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  sought  tq  subpena  the  minutes 
or  proceedings  of  those  secret  delibera- 
tions of  the  Just:  ces  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  wonder  \  hat  the  response  of 
that  coequal  branc  i  of  the  Government 
would  be. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  ^YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  a0d  my  own  footnote 
to  what  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader  has  said. 

The  point  we  should  keep  in  mind  in 
all  this  discussion  concerning  the  exec- 
utive branch  is  this:  Is  there  privilege? 
Does  the  Executive,  does  the  legislative 
branch,  does  the  judicial  branch  have  au- 
thority, under  the  Constitution,  to  claim 
privilege  when  it  qomes  to  withholding 
evidence  that  beais  upon  the  possible 
commission  of  a  crime? 

I  have  never  doiibted  that  some  form 
of  executive  privilage  exists.  But  where 
there  Is  evidence  oearing  upon  possible 
criminality,  I  seridusly  doubt  that  the 
doctrine  of  executltje  privilege  can  be  in- 
voked by  any  body  of  the  Government.  So 
long  as  that  evidence  is  relevant,  so 
long  as  It  bears  upon  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  so  long  as  it  does  not  involve 
the  vital  national  security  Interests  of 
this  country,  I  dou  3t  that  any  claim  of 
executive  privilege  can  validly  be  made 
by  any  branch  of  t  le  Government. 

Second,  I  also  w  mt  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  ]  louse  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, in  conduct  ng  an  impeacliment 
Inquiry,  is  engaged  in  carrying  out  one 
of  the  highest  constitutional  functions 
mandated  by  the  Constitution  and  in- 
cumbent upon  any  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  qonstitutional  duty  of 
that  committee  to  $eek  all  relevant  evi- 
dence bearing  upoti  possible  impeach- 
able offenses.  I 

I  think  it  is  the  iuty  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States— as  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  this  country  and  as  the  officer 
who  has  the  responsibility,  imder  l3ie 
Constitution,  to  tal  e  care  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed — to  respond  to 
the  House  Judiciar^  Committee's  legiti- 
mate requests  for  any  relevant  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  possible  commission  of 
a  crime  or  bearing  fpon  any  possible  Im- 
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peachable  offenses. :  f  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege  ca:  i  validly  be  invoked 
against  the  House  .'udlclary  Committee 


in  its  legitimate  and 


constitutional  func- 


tion of  seekng  all  Information  so  that  it 
can  make  an  objective  and  fair  and  rea- 
soned judgment  as  tp  whether  or  not  im- 
peachable offenses  e)cist,  then  indeed  any 
President,  by  simply  invoking  the  so- 
called  doctrine  of  executive  privilege,  can 
stop  all  such  inqulity  and  bring  it  to  a 
halt.  In  that  way.  The  could  nullify  or 
negate  the  clause  pf  the  Constitution 
which  provides  for  impeachment  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  tiiis  country. 

While  I  do  not  at  this  moment  attempt 
to  take  any  position]  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific requests  on  th^  part  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Commltte*.  I  do  not  think  that 
a  parallel  can  be  drawn  in  respect  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  constitu- 
tional function  in  t^s  regard  as  against 
the  rule  that  governs  the  submission  of 
documents,  and  so  fprth,  and  the  requir- 
ing of  Information  bn  the  part  of  S«i- 
ate  employees  such  as  that  embraced  in 
the  resolution  I  havej  submitted  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Eastland.  No|r  would  I,  as  a  Sen- 
ator, ever  defend  the  Senate,  nor  do  I 
think  any  Senator  wbuld  defend  the  Sen- 
ate, nor  do  I  think  the  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitution would  interpose  the  Senate  rule, 
in  resistance  to  the  submission  of  valid, 
relevant  evidence  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate,  if  that  eviqence  oore  upon  the 


of  a  crime. 
Mr.  President, 


will 


possible  commissionl  > 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  fiYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIReI  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  He  has  given  the  Senate 
very  helpful  leadership  irf  this  regard. 
He  is  absolutely  lOQ  percent  right  with 


rivilege. 

a  copy  of  the  Con- 
d  States,  and  there 
Constitution  about 

hdeed,  one  eminent 
t  it  was  1958  before 
sed.  Raoul  Berger, 
ost  eminent  expert 

eld,  has  argued  that 
simply  a  matter  of 

kes  sense. 


respect  to  executive 

I  have  in  my  han 
stitution  of  the  Uni 
is  not  one  word  in  t: 
executive  privilege 
historian  has  said  t 
the  term  was  ever 
who  is  probably  the 
in  the  world  in  this  1 
executive  privilege  i 
expedience.  That  mi 

The  Senator  f roml  Michigan  has  made 
a  good  point.  We  should  not  be  able  to 
take  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  any  papers  that  may  disclose  na- 
tional security  mattirs  of  secrets  of  that 
kind.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  convenience, 
a  matter  of  commotisense,  a  matter  of 
logic,  not  of  absolutelconstitutional  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  aj  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility with  r«spect  to  impeach- 
ment. It  is  very  clear*  in  the  Constitution. 
So  for  us  to  permit  ;he  Executive  to  in- 
terpose some  new  lootion  of  executive 
privilege  to  frustrat;  the  proper  role  of 
Congress  to  investig:  ,te,  as  we  must  do  in 
order  to  fulfill  our  obligations,  seems  to 
me  to  be  imconstitutional,  unwise,  and 


on; 


improper. 

Mr.  President 
functions  that  the  Senate 
have  is  the  function 
by  the  President 
executive  privilege, 
been  frustrated  and 


Uiing 


of  the  most  vital 

and  the  House 

3f  investigation,  and 

this  notion  of 

that  function  has 

frustrated  badly. 
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I  rise  now  because  I  am  particularly 
indignant  about  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  is  the  top  economic  adviser  In  our 
Government  and  who  has  great  discre- 
tion with  respect  to  our  economic  poli- 
cies, and  who  has  been  given  specific  au- 
thority with  respect  to  foreign  economic 
policies,  Mr.  Kenneth  Rush,  agreed  to 
come  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  then  canceled  his  appearance 
and  alibied  his  copout  as  justified  by  ex- 
ecutive privilege,  and  on  the  far  out  no- 
tion that  he  is  also  adviser  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  last  thing  we  want  to  do  Is  to 
Inquire  Into  his  conferences  and  confi- 
dences with  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

But  our  Economic  Committee  cannot 
function  and  Is  of  no  use  If  the  top  eco- 
nomic policsrmaker  in  the  Government 
can  take  that  position.  Analyzing  and  In- 
vestigating our  economic  policies  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  That  Is  why  I  rise  to  support 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  for  tak- 
ing the  logical  position  he  takes  that  the 
House  should  not  be  frustrated  in  acquir- 
ing whatever  Information  it  needs  to 
prosecute  criminal  actions  imder  the 
Constitution.  I  am  delighted  to  support 
him.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  whip  will  allow  me  to  add  a 
few  more  words.  I  wish  to  say  that,  of 
course,  I  have  not  suggested  that  we 
should  debate  or  try  to  decide  this  very 
fundamental  question  which  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out,  in  passing — 
because  it  happens  to  be  a  convenient 
time  to  do  so— that  the  legislative  branch 
as  well  as  the  executive  branch  clsdms  a 
privilege  against  producing  evidence  un- 
der its  control.  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I 
do  not  think  he  can  point  to  any  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  which  specifi- 
cally gives  the  legislative  branch  the  au- 
thority to  Invoke  a  legislative  privilege. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  while  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  invoke  rule  XXX  to  prevent  ttie 
Senate  from  granting  its  consent,  the 
point  is  that  the  Senate  must  consent: 
that  the  Senate  recognizes  no  right  on 
the  part  of  the  judiciary  to  suboena  or 
require  delivery  of  Senate  committee 
documents,  minutes,  or  anything  else— 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  In 
most  cases  in  which  such  evidence  is 
sought,  particularly  In  criminal  proceed- 
ings, the  consent  is  granted  by  the  S3n- 
ate  by  adopting  a  resolution  such  as  this 
one. 

There  merely  offers  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  pohit  out  that  there  are  three 
coequal  branches  of  Government,  and 
the  Senate  is  just  as  jealous  of  Its  prerog- 
atives as  is  the  executive. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
the  Senator  initiated  the  discussion-  I 
did  not  initiate  the  discussion.  I  think 
ne  draws  conclusions  which  are  not  le- 
gitimate, because  I  do  not  think  the  two 
situations  are  parallel  at  all. 

The  Senate  is  not  obligated  under  the 
Constitution  to  "take  care  that  the  laws 


be  faithfully  executed."  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  that  plain  and 
imavoidable  duty,  and  where  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  In  possession 
of  evidence  that  bears  upon  the  possible 
commission  of  a  crime,  or  evidence  that 
besirs  upon  possible  impeachable  offenses 
committed  by  the  President — possible,  I 
say — I  think  he  has  a  duty  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  cooperate 
with  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
cooperate  with  the  Special  Prosecutor, 
whom  he  appointed;  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  courts  in  providing  such  evi- 
dence. Otherwise,  the  laws  will  not  be 
faithfully  executed,  and  the  constitu- 
tional oath  will  have  been  violated. 

In  cooperating  or  in  failing  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Special  Prosecutor  of  the 
United  States,  may  I  say,  he  cooperates — 
or  fails  to  cooperate — In  fact  with  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury,  because  whatever  Infor- 
mation the  Special  Prosecutor  seeks,  he 
intends  Its  use  before  a  grand  jury — 
which,  by  the  way.  Is  not  made  up  of 
politicians.  Democrats,  Repubhcans.  bi- 
ased Members  of  Congress  or  biased 
members  of  the  press.  A  grand  jury  is 
made  up  of  Americans  from  all  walks  of 
life — ^private  citizens  who  have  no  po- 
Utical  ax  to  grind. 

I  do  not  see  any  similarity  In  the  two 
examples  the  Senator  set  forth.  I  am  not 
competent  to  pass  judgment  on  the  spe- 
cific requests  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  votes  on  that  committee 
have  been,  by  and  large,  almost  unani- 
mous in  the  effort  to  seek  further  infor- 
mation from  the  President.  In  some  in- 
stances there  might  have  been  four  or  five 
Members  voting  against,  and  In  some  in- 
stances some  of  the  votes  may  have  been 
closer,  but  in  any  event  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  pass  judgment  on  the  actions  and 
decisions  of  that  committee.  I  think  the 
less  we  say  in  the  Senate  about  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  as  it  attempts  to 
carry  out  its  constitutional  duty  under 
the  impeachment  process,  and  the  less 
we  have  to  say  regarding  our  viewpoints 
in  passing  judgment  on  the  other  body, 
we  will  comport  ourselves  all  the  more  in 
conformity  with  our  duties  under  the 
Constitution  as  a  body  which  eventually 
may  have  to  sit  in  judgment  at  a  trial. 
It  will  be  up  to  us  when  the  time  comes  to 
weigh  the  evidence,  if  a  trial  does  come, 
and  I  hope  a  trial  will  not  come.  I  would 
look  with  dread  upon  any  trial  of  im- 
peachment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  but  while  I  would  look  with  dread 
upon  it,  I  would  also  not  fiinch  nor  would 
any  other  Senator  flinch  in  meeting  that 
responsibility,  if  meet  it  we  must. 

At  that  time  I  will  form  my  own  judg- 
ment based  on  the  charges.  I  do  not  now 
know  what  the  charges  will  be.  At  that 
time,  I  will  base  my  judgment  on  the 
evidence — not  on  the  weight  of  the  mail, 
but  on  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  At 
that  time,  I  will  reach  my  own  conclusion 
and  not  be  guided  by  someone  else's  as  to 
how  the  Impeachment  clause  Is  to  be 
construed,  but  my  judgment  will  be 
reached  thoughtfully — as  thoughtfully 
and  fairly  and  as  impartially  as  I  can 
make  It. 

At  that  time,  I  would  only  say  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  that.  If 


the  Senate  requires  additional  evidence 
In  Its  desire  to  reach  an  objective,  fair, 
and  just  decision,  if  the  Senate  requests 
additional  evidence  from  the  President, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  is 
needed  in  order  to  arrive  at  its  decision — 
then,  as  far  as  this  one  Senator  who  has 
not  made  up  his  mind,  as  far  as  this 
Senator  Is  concerned — who  has  not 
reached  any  premature  judgment  and 
who  does  not  Intend  to  reach  any  pre- 
mature judgment,  one  Senator  who  does 
not  Intend  for  one  moment  to  criticize 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  In  Its 
work — as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  such 
evidence  is  needed,  I  do  not  intend  to  see 
the  Senate  frustrated,  in  Its  legitimate 
attempts  to  secure  it,  by  virtue  of  claims 
of  executive  privilege. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  I  am  not  a  Member 
of  the  other  body.  I  am  going  to  leave 
that  body  entirely  alone  until  It  reaches 
a  decision.  If  It  sees  fit  not  to  bring  In 
articles  of  impeachment,  I  am  not  going 
to  criticize  it.  But  if  it  sees  fit  to  bring  in 
articles  of  Impeachment,  I  am  going  to  do 
my  duty  as  a  Senator.  I  know  every  other 
Senator  will  also.  But  here  Is  one  Senator 
who  will  not  take  lightly  the  refusal  of 
any  officer  of  this  Government  to  produce 
whatever  evidence  the  Senate  may  re- 
quire in  order  to  reach  Its  final  decision 
on  a  trial  of  Impeachment,  if  articles  of 
Impeachment  are  brought  to  the  bar  of 
this  Senate  by  the  managers  of  the  other 
body. 

What  the  other  body  wants  to  do  about 
refusal  of  the  President  to  cooperate  Is 
its  business,  but  here  is  1  vote  out  of 
100  Senators  that  may  be  swayed  by  any 
such  refusal  to  produce  requested,  rel- 
evant evidence.  I  am  not  going  to  antic- 
ipate the  refusal.  We  have  seen  resist- 
ance to  subpenas  Issued  by  the  other 
body,  and  that  same  resistance  may  be 
offered  to  subpenas  for  evidence  If  the 
Senate  issues  such  subpenas  in  a  future 
trial,  but  If  the  Senate  meets  with  such 
resistance.  If  there  Is  refusal  to  submit 
the  kind  of  evidence  this  body  may  re- 
quire, that  fact  in  itself  may  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  for  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  as  to  how  he  will 
come  down  on  the  final  question  of  con- 
viction or  acquittal.  In  reaching  my  judg- 
ment, such  a  spurious  claim  of  executive 
privilege  would  be  perilous  to  the  person 
Impeached. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  This  is  not  the 
time,  and  certainly  it  would  be  not  ap- 
propriate, to  criticize  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  I  do  not  believe,  and 
I  certainly  did  not  Intend,  that  any  of 
my  remarks  were  critical  of  the  House 
Judicial  Committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  If  I  left 
that  impression,  I  want  to  put  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  at  ease. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  conscious,  as  I 
think  most  Senators  are,  that  if  there 
should  be  a  bill  of  Impeachment  voted 
by  the  House  and  If  it  should  come  over 
to  the  Senate,  the  question  of  the  scope 
and  the  existence  of  executive  privilege 
might  well  be  the  crucial  and  most  im- 
portant Issue  to  be  decided.  Like  the 
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Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I  am  not 
ready  to  make  my  decision  on  that  point. 

At  this  time,  I  am  merely  suggesting; 
in  passing,  that  notice  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  legis- 
lative privilege. 

Let  me  read  from  the  resolution  that 
we  are  about  to  adopt: 

That  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  no  evidence  under  the 
control  and  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  can,  by  the  mandate 
of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  Justice, 
be  taken  from  such  control  or  possession,  but 
by  its  permission. 

I  repeat — "but  by  its  permission." 

Similar  language  is  contained  in  every 
resolution  that  we  pass  of  this  sort. 
This  resolution  pertains  to  a  criminal 
proceeding.  But  as  the  resolution  recites, 
the  Senate  recognizes  no  right  of  the 
judiciary  to  secure  this  evidence  except 
by  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  suggesting  only  that  we  take  no- 
tice of  this  fact  as  we  prepare  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  President  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Government.  That  is  my 
only  point.  I  am  not  saying  anything  else 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Let  us  also 
recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
cannot  invoke  executive  privilege  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  evidence  bearing 
upcn  the  possible  commission  of  a  crime 
by  any  Member  of  this  body.  And  I  repeat 
that  the  Senate  is  not,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  required  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed. 

The  Senator  may  say  as  many  times  as 
he  wishes  that  he  would  like  us  to  take 
recognition  of  this  resolution,  but  we 
can  take  recognition  of  apples  and  we 
can  take  recognition  of  oranges.  I  am 
saying  that  the  two  are  not  really  paral- 
lel on  all  fours. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  from 
west  Virginia  is  saying  that  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  is  subject  to  being  indicted 
and  prosecuted  on  a  criminal  charge, 
certainly  that  is  true.  But  if,  in  attempt- 
ing to  prove  that  charge,  another  branch 
of  the  Government  should  seek  to  obtain 
from  the  Senate  a  transcript  of  the  min- 
utes of  an  executive  session  of  a  com- 
mittee, for  example,  does  the  Senator 
notagree  that  it  would  take,  under  rule 
XXX  and  in  view  of  the  privilege 
claimed  by  the  Senate,  an  action  by  the 
Senate  indicating  its  consent  before 
those  minutes  would  be  delivered? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  saying 
No.  1,  that  I  cannot  envision  the  Senate 
refusing  evidence  of  criminality 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  the  part  of 
any  of  its  Members. 

No  2.  I  am  saying  that  the  Senate  is 
not  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
this  Nation.  I  regard  President  Nixon  as 
such,  although  we  often  have  heard  that 
the  Attorney  General  is  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer. 

The  President  is  bound,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
properly  executed.  How  can  he  take  care 
that  the  laws  are  properly  executed  if  the 
President  withholds  evidence  in  his  pos- 
session bearing  upon  the  possible  com- 
mission of  a  crime? 

And,  third,  no  Member  of  this  body 
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can  be  impeached.  A  Senator  can  be  ex- 
pelled, but  he  caniot  be  impeached,  or, 
at  least,  the  prece<|ents  would  appear  to 
point  in  that  direcUion.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion clearly  subjects  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  tl  e  process  of  impeach- 
ment, and  if  he,  bj^  virtue  of  some  vague, 
nebulous  claim  of  executive  privilege,  can 
frustrate  the  House  in  its  attempts  to  se- 
cure possible  evidei  ice  of  impeachable  of- 
fenses, then  he  nul  Ifies  the  Constitution, 
he  negates  it,  he  ai  lends  it  without  going 
through  the  amen  latory  process  that  is 
set  forth  in  article  iv  of  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  see  thf  two  parallels  at  all, 
may  I  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well.  I  do  not  imagine 
we  are  going  to  settle  this  issue  today. 
Perhaps  our  discuafeion  will  contribute  to 
the  dialog  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  ROBERT  4  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDHiG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agre  sing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  w  is  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FRDM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from 
sentatives  by  Mr 
reading    clerks. 


the  amendment  of 
3  of  the  bill  (H.R 


the  House  of  Repre- 

Hackney,  one  of  its 

4nnounced    that    the 


House  receded  froi  a  its  disagreement  to 


the  Senate  numbered 
14833)  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  pf  1951  for  18  months, 
and  concurred  the-ein.  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate:  that  the  House  in- 
sisted upon  its  ( lisagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  th  (  Senate  numbered  1, 


2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and 
the  House  insisted 
to  the  amendment 
title  of  the  bill. 


to  the  bill;  and  that 
ipon  its  disagreement 
of  the  Senate  to  the 


ORDER  O?"  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDIN(J  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Iguished  Senator  from 
Id  be  willing  at  this 
mate  proceed  to  the 
nomination  which 
rlier,  namely,  that  of 
Mr.  Thomas  R.  Bor^iar  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Home  lioan  Bank  Board? 

Mr.  PROXMIREt  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  very  reluctant  to  proceed  to 
this  nomination  be  ;ause  I  am  concerned 
about  it.  I  wanted  ■  o  hold  it  up  for  some 
time,  but  I  understand — my  stafif  has 


may  I  ask  the  distt 
Wisconsin  if  he  wa 
time  to  have  the 
consideration   of 
was  passed  over  ea 


been  in  touch  with 


he  Agency — and  they 


tell  us  that  if  we  he  Id  up  the  nomination 


imtil  after  today, 
July  8,  Mr.  Bomar 
His  salary  will  stitp 
vill 


say  hold  it  up  until 

will  be  out  of  a  job. 

The  Agency  will 

function  without 


:UTr^ 


EXEC 

Mr.  ROBERT 
dent.  I  ask  unanin 


fimction,  but  it 
him  as  chairman. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  accomplish 
that,  but  I  would  i  ,'ant  the  opportvmity 
to  talk  on  it  if  I  ca:  i  have  a  few  minutes 
to  discuss  it  and  express  my  reluctance 
about  it. 


SESSION 

BYRD.  Mr.  Presl- 
ous  consent  that  the 
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Senate  go  into  exec  utive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Thomas  R. 
Bomar,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Home  loan  Bank  Board  for 
the  term  expiring  tjune  30,  1978. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness. 


FEDERAL  HO: 
B' 


LOAN  BANK 


The    presid: 
clerk  will  state  the 

The  assistant  legislative 
nomination  of  Thomas 
Virginia,  to  be  a  member 
Home  Loan  Bank 


OFFICER.     The 
nomination. 

clerk  read  the 
R.  Bomar,  of 
of  the  Federal 


E  oard. 

RELtrCTANT    AGBEEMENT    TO    THE    BOMAB    NOV- 
INATICN  TODAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRI.  I  am  reluctantly 
agreeing  to  the  nomlination  of  Mr.  Bomar 
to  a  new  term  at  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  today.  Let  me  say  why. 

This  nomination  was  not  sent  to  the 
Senate  imtll  last  Friday,  June  21.  The 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Committee  did  not  receive  It  im- 
til Monday  the  24th  of  June.  The  chair- 
man held  an  expeditious  hearing  on 
Wednesday  the  261  h  of  June  at  which 


time  I  questioned 
sively.  Now  we  are 


pass  on  this  nomin  ition  today  that  Mr. 


Bomar's  term  will 


end  on  June  30  and 


that  he  will  be  oub  of  a  job  until  the 


Senate  comes  back 


confirmed  about  July  8 


POWER    TO    ADVISE 


ATRC  PHIED 


vltw 


intention  to  speak  on  this 

is  that  in  far  too 

the  Senate  has  al- 

advise  and  consent, 

article  2,  section  2  of  the 


atrqphy. 


tlie 
ii 


the  Senate  continue 
Executive.  Some- 
usurped,  as  In  the 
and  the  exercise  of 


It  was  my 
nomination.  My 
many  circumstance^ 
lowed  its  power  to 
granted  to  It  by 
Constitution  to 

The  Congress  anc 
to  lose  power  to 
times  that  power 
declaration  of  war 
foreign  aid. 

Other  times  that 
a  single  determlnec 
his  way  over  a 
the  House  and  100 
ate. 

But  at  other 
atrophied  because 
ply  refused  to 
ment  that  lias 
advise  and  consent 
too  many  cases 

OLD  Bolrs   CLTTB 

This  power  should  be  used  by  Con- 
gress as  a  means  cf  reviewing  the  ac- 
tions of  members  of  ;he  executive  branch 


exen  Ise 


the  nominee  exten- 
told  that  unless  we 


nto  session  and  he  is 


AND    CONSENT    HAS 


power  is  lost  because 

executive  can  have 

divided  435  Members  of 

:  *4embers  of  the  Sen- 


tlriies  that  power  has 

ihe  Senate  has  sim- 

it.  In  my  judge- 

hapi^ened  to  the  right  to 

nomination  in  far 


on 


when  their  terms 
competence  should 


are  renewed.  Their 
be  examined.  They 


should  be  examined  lor  any  possible  con- 
flicts of  interest.  Congress  should  use 
such  occasions  to  ^xpress  its  will  and 
to  impress  it  view  on  the  executive 
branch. 
We  should  deternine  what  kind  of  job 


they  are  doing,  and 


quate,  we  should  Consider  whether  to 
approve  the  nominfetion  or  reject  it.  I 


think  if  we  rejected 


inations,  instead  of  a  pproving  them  auto- 


matically, we  would 


if  the  job  is  inade- 


some  of  these  nom- 


get  better  perform- 
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ance  in  the  future  and  a  far  better  ac- 
countability and  respect  for  the  Con- 
gi-ess,  and  isarticularly  of  the  Senate. 

But  instead,  most  of  the  time  nomina- 
tions are  treated  perfunctorily.  The 
nominee,  first  of  all,  is  brought  around 
to  the  Senator's  office  where  pleasantries 
are  exchanged.  It  is  usually  not  regarded 
as  sporting  or  friendly  to  engage  in  ad- 
verse cross-examination  of  a  man  when 
you  are  conversing  with  him  in  the  inner 
recesses  of  your  private  office  upon  first 
meeting.  And,  if  it  were,  it  would  be 
doing  the  public  business  in  private, 
with  the  public  excluded. 

At  any  rate,  far  too  often  with  far  too 
many  Members,  support  for  the  nominee 
is  asked  and  given  at  the  end  of  such  a 
meeting  without  the  nominee  ever  hav- 
ing been  examined  either  for  his  views 
or  his  possible  conflicts  of  interest  or 
for  the  performance  for  which  he  liad 
been  responsible  on  the  job,  if  he  were 
being  reappointed  in  tliis  case.  In  public 
session  then  it  becomes  perfunctory. 

It  becomes  an  old  boys'  club  instead  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

HOME    OWNERSHIP 

The  basic  function  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  of  which  Mr.  Bomar  is  the 
head — according  to  its  own  statement 
in  the  Government  Organization  Manual 
". .  .  to  encourage  thrift  and  economical 
home  ownership." 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
is  one  of  only  two  major  agencies  in  the 
Government  with  such  a  charter.  The 
other  is  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  And  the  PHLBB 
often  serves  in  a  tandem  capacity  with 
HUD  in  determining  housing  policy. 

The  fact  is  the  FHLBB  has  failed, 
and  failed  miserably,  in  that  function. 

Since  Mr.  Bomar  has  been  chairman, 
conventional  housing  starts  in  the 
United  States  have  dropped  from  over  2 
million  a  year  to  the  1.4  milUon  annual 
level. 

Since  Mr.  Bomar  has  been  chairman, 
subsidized  housing  units  started  in  this 
country  liave  numbered  only  about 
130,000  units,  and  most  of  those  were 
carryover  imits  from  the  programs 
frozen  under  the  moratorium. 

We  have  housing  goals,  Mr.  President, 
that  were  set  forth  in  the  1968  act,  set 
forth  after  hearings,  set  forth  after  con- 
sidering what  we  need  in  this  country 
to  provide  the  kind  of  housing  that  o\a 
Nation  demands. 

Instead  of  building  2.6  million  units  a 
year,  as  the  housing  goals  call  for,  this 
year  we  are  building  about  1.4  million 
conventional  and  130,000  subsidized  imits 
for  sometliing  less  than  1.6  million  units. 
We  are  falling  1  million  housing  imits 
short  of  our  housing  goals. 

The  trouble  with  this  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion is  that  nobody  seems  responsible. 
They  say,  "Well,  we  are  meeting  our 
goals.  It  is  too  bad.  There  is  nothhig  we 
can  do  about  it." 

Well,  there  is  plenty  to  do  about  it. 
We  could  take  action  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems that  the  people  responsible  would 
take  these  actions.  Mr.  Bomar  is  one  of 
the  two  persons  most  responsible  for  our 
housing  programs. 

And  yet,  due  to  the  very  late  date  at 
^irtiich  this  nomination  was  sent  to  the 


Senate  by  the  President,  we  are  being 
implored  to  agree  to  this  nomination 
today  instead  of  using  the  occasion  of 
the  nomination,  as  I  say,  of  one  of  the 
two  or  three  men  in  the  Government 
whose  job  is  most  vital  to  the  success  of 
housing  programs,  for  a  major  debate 
on  housing  policy  and  the  lack  of  hous- 
ing construction. 

Now  I  do  not  say  the  lack  of  housing 
construction  is  entirely  Mr.  Bomar's 
fault.  But  I  did  ask  him  what  he  had 
done  and  what  he  had  said  about  it.  And 
I  find  from  the  result  of  the  hearing  on 
Wednesday  that  he  has  said  nothing 
about  it  publicly  and  has  done  very  little 
privately.  It  is  true  he  has  served  only 
13  months.  But  I  think  that  on  this  occa- 
sion we  should  send  him  and  the  FHLBB 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  a 
message,  "Congress  is  vmhappy  that  the 
housing  goals  are  not  being  met."  And 
the  public  is  suffering  greatly  from  that 
fact.  We  find  now  that  over  65  percent — 
think  of  it,  Mr.  President,  two-thirds  of 
the  families  in  America  cannot  afford 
to  buy  a  house,  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
home.  That  is  based  on  the  median  in- 
come and  the  income  of  the  bottom  two- 
thirds  of  our  people  with  respect  to  in- 
come, and  the  cost,  the  average  cost  of 
buying  a  home  and  the  minimvun  cost  of 
building  a  new  home.  They  simply  can- 
not afford  the  costs,  especially  the  in- 
terest rates  and  carrying  charges. 

CONVERSIONS 

A  second  issue  is  the  conversions  of 
mutual  savings  and  loan  institutions 
into  stock  institutions.  In  the  past,  this 
has  been  a  great  ripoff.  Insiders  have 
essentially  stolen  the  equity  built  up  over 
years  and  years  by  the  savers. 

This  is  a  tragedy  and  now  the  Board 
is  proposing  to  allow  at  least  one  conver- 
sion per  State  as  an  experiment.  Since 
they  have  found  no  way  to  protect  the 
equity  of  the  older  shareholders,  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  should  be  done  at  all. 

Once  we  start  down  this  path,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  going  to  be  extremely  hard 
to  stop  it.  I  have  talked  to  a  number  of 
savings  and  loan  executives,  and  they 
tell  me  that,  once  the  Congress  author- 
izes this  number  of  conversions,  the 
pressure  on  them  to  convert  on  their 
stockholders  is  going  to  be  almost 
irresistible. 

OTHER    ISSTTES 

There  are  other  issues,  too.  There  is 
the  question  of  conflicts  of  interest  in 
institutions  regarding  their  insurance. 
There  is  the  issue  of  escrow  accounts  and 
who  should  get  the  earnings  from  the 
funds.  There  is  the  issue  of  whj'  branch- 
ing policy  should  be  in  cliarge  of  the  12 
regional  boards  who.  since  their  head  of- 
ficers are  elected  by  the  local  institutions, 
cannot  resist,  or  find  it  very  difficult  to 
resist,  efforts  to  branch,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad. 

These  are  the  issues  needing  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  debated.  But  we  are  prevented 
from  doing  that  adequately  due  to  the 
late  date  on  which  the  executive  branch 
sent  this  nomination  to  the  Senate. 

SERVE  NOTICE 

Mr.  President,  let  this  Senator  serve 
notice  that  in  the  future  he  intends  to 
exercise  the  congressional  right  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  and  let  him  serve  no- 


tice on  the  President  and  the  White 
House  that  in  the  future  their  nomina- 
tions should  be  timely  it'  they  expect  to 
have  them  voted  on  before  the  terms  of 
officers  have  ended. 

As  I  say,  I  have  respect  for  Mr.  Bomar's 
intelligence  and  his  sincerity,  but  there 
is  considerable  question  as  to  the  job  that 
his  board  is  doing,  and  only  because  it 
probably  would  be  unfair  to  hold  up  this 
nomination  at  the  last  minute  under 
these  circumstances  do  I  make  an  excep- 
tion in  this  case.  But.  as  I  say,  in  the  fu- 
ture it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  in- 
ciunbent  upon  me.  where  the  nomination 
falls  within  the  juridiction  of  our  com- 
mittee, to  raise  an  objection  and  to  do 
what  I  can  to  stop  the  nomination  until 
the  Senate  has  had  an  oppoitunity  to 
consider  it  fully. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  I  conclude 
by  asking  unanimous  consent  that  the 
hearing  record  where  I  questioned  Mr. 
Bomar  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hearing  on  Thomas  R.  Bomar  of  Virginia 

To   Be  a  Member  of  the   Federal   Home 

Loan  Bank  Board 

The  Committee  met  at  10:05  a.m.  In  Room 
6302,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  the 
Honorable  John  Sparkman,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  John  Sparkman,  Projt- 
mlre,  and  Hathaway. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  Committee  come 
to  order,  please. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  this  morning 
Is  to  consider  the  reappointment  of  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Bomar  of  Virginia  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for 
the  term  expiring  June  30,  1978. 

Mr.  Bomtu:,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you 
here,  and  of  course — how  long  have  you  been 
on  the  Board? 

Mr.  Bomar.  Just  about  13  months.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thirteen  months? 

Mr.  Bomar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  on  to  fill  out  an 
unexpired  term  of  another  member? 

Mr.  Bomar.  Yes,  sir,  that  Is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  man  from 
Atlanta,  was  it? 

Mr.  Bomar.  No,  Preston  Martin  from  Cali- 
fornia was  the  Chairman.  Hal  Clark  from  At- 
lanta was  replaced  by  Grady  Perry. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes.  We  are  very  glad 
to  have  you.  As  I  say,  you  have  been  before 
us  previously.  We  have  a  copy  of  your  bi- 
ographical sketch.  That  will  be  placed  in  the 
record. 

(The  biographical  sketch  follows:) 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  formal  ques- 
tions that  we  always  propound,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Bomar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  put  them 
to  you  at  this  time. 

You  have  filed  a  financial  statement,  we 
have  it  here.  And,  as  you  know,  this  state- 
ment is  available  to  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee here  In  the  Committee  room.  Then  it 
vrill  be  sealed,  put  in  our  safe,  and  kept  there 
during  the  tenure  of  your  office  and  for  one 
year  thereafter. 

I  see  you  have  a  letter  from  the  General 
Counsel  saying  that  you  have  no  conflict  of 
Interest.  And  you  tell  us  that  you  have  no 
holdings  or  Interests  that  would  constitute 
a  conflict  of  interest,  should  you  be  con- 
firmed for  reappointment? 

Mr.  Bomar.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
holdmgs  that  I  have  that  would  constitute 
a  conflict  of  interest. 
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The  Chairman.  If  cor.flrmed  to  this  posi- 
tion, will  you  be  ready  and  willing  to  re- 
spond to  any  invitation  from  this  or  any 
other  appropriate  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress to  appear  and  testify  without  reser- 
vation? 
Mr.  BoMAR.  Yes,  sir,  I  certainly  will. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Proxmlre? 
Senator  Proxmihe.  Mr.  Bomar,  the  purpose 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Is  not 
only  to  supervise  the  savings  ard  loan  Insti- 
tutions, as  you  know,  but  also — and  I  use 
the  words  your  Institution  wrote  Into  the 
U.S.  Government  Organizational  Manual — 
"to  encourage  thrift  and  economical  home 
ownership." 

You  have  a  big  role  to  play  there  in  both 
conventional  bousing  and  In  subsidized 
housing. 

If  that  Is  true,  and  I  believe  it  Is  true, 
haven't  you  failed  In  your  purpose? 

Mr.  BoMAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator,  there 
are  a  number  of  Inadequacies  within  the 
home  financing  system.  I  wouldn't  charac- 
terize it  as  a  failure.  Americans  are  the  best 
housed  people  In  the  world.  Generally  speak- 
ing mortgage  rates,  even  though  they  are 
much  higher  than  we  would  like — are  higher 
than  we  would  like  them  to  be,  they  are  lower 
than  In  most  countries  In  the  world. 

So  I  certainly  wouldn't  characterize  the 
accomplishments  of  the  system  as  a  failure. 
But  I  certainly  do  acknowledge  the  inade- 
quacies and  the  need  for  substantial  change. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Well,  the  housing  goals 
are  for  2.6  million  units  a  year,  2  million  con- 
ventional and  600.000  subsidized. 

As  you  know,  housing  starts  are  down  from 
2  million  in  1973.  2  million-plus,  to  1.6  mil- 
lion now.  In  fiscal  '74  there  were  only  130.000 
or  so  starts  for  subsidized  housing,  and  most 
of  these  were  the  tall  end  of  the  previously 
agreed  to  under  the  morltorlum. 

Incidentally,  118,000  proposed  Section  23 
units  were  not  stsurted.  not  a  single  one  was 
started. 

What  specific  steps  have  been  taken  to 
help  meet  the  housing  goals? 

Mr.  BoMAR.  Senator,  the  actual  numbers  in 
the  latest  reports  are  even  more  pessimistic 
than  your  report.  The  cvurent  start  level 
annualizes  1.4,  and  even  more  discouraging, 
the  permit  level  Is  slightly  over  a  mlUioni 
a  million  55  thousand. 

Most  of  our  activities  deal  with  the  con- 
ventional sector.  Inasmuch  as  we  deal  with 
the  savings  and  loan  industry,  which  Is  pri- 
marily conventional  lenders. 

Our  dealings  with  them  In  the  subsidy 
programs  generally  speaking  only  Involve 
ragulatlons  authorizing  them  to  participate 
and  our  encouragement  of  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  programs. 

With  regard  to  our  efforts  to  bolster  the 
supply  of  housing  credit,  they  are  at  a  maxi- 
mum level,  compared  to  any  time  in  history 
I  believe. 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  Is  the  maximum 
level? 

Mr.  Bomar.  The  amount  of  support  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  system  has  provided 
to  the  mortgage  market. 

We  currently  have  what  we  call  advances 
or  loans   to  savings   and   loan  associations 

outstanding  of  about  17 

Senator  Proxmisk.  When  you  say  It  is  at 
the  maximum  level,  the  support  In  dollars  is 
high,  but  how  about  the  support  In  terms 
of  units?  That  is  not  as  high. 

Mr.  Bomar.  We  don't  have  the  capacity  as 
a  Board  to  supply  that  kind  of  support,  we 
don't  have  subsidy  funds  or  authorizations 
for  housing  units.  What  our  capacity  is,  is 
via  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  system, 
which  is  the  reserve  credit  system  for  the 
savings  and  loan  industry,  to  supply  money 
via  that  vehicle  into  the  mortgage  market 
to  support  housing  generally  speaking. 

And  it  is  that  level  of  support  which  is  at 
an  all  time  high. 


Senator  Proxmh  e.  As  I  say.  It  is  high  In 
terms  of  dollars,  :  lut  everything  is  costing 
more  these  days. 

Mr.  Bomar.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Proxmir  :.  Interest  rates  are  mucli, 
much  higher.  Are  you  criticizing  the  morl- 
torlum? 

Mr.  Bomar.  Which  morltorlum  is  that, 
sir? 

Senator  Proxmii*:.  The  morltorlum  on 
Government-assist*  d  housing  that  has  been 
in  effect  since  Janu  iry  1973. 

Mr.  Bomar.  No,  I ;  lave  not. 

Senator  Proxmihe.  Have  you  pressed  for 
more  public  housing.  Sections  235  or  236 
housing,  or  starts  u  ider  Section  23? 

Mr.  Bomar.  No,  I  have  not  pressed  for 
those  specific  proj  rams.  I  think  everyone 
recognizes  the  greit  need  that  exists  for 
public  housing  anl  for  housing  generally 
speaking  for  all  of  the  people. 

The  average  houie  price  is  such  now  that 
only  a  small  portlcn  of  the  population  can 
afford  it.  And  that  s  a  very  inadequate  kind 
of  situation.  And  certainly  we  need  to  take 
a  great  many  steps  to  help  correct  that. 

Senator  Proxmik^.  My  problem  is  that  you 
are  In  a  key  posltton,  you  occupy  one  of  the 
most  significant  ^d  important  positions 
with  respect  to  hotlsing  and  with  respect  to 
financing  housing.  ]  don't  think  there  Is  any- 
body that  I  can  think  of  who  is  In  a  better 
position  to  provide  not  only  direct  assis- 
tance, but  also  p  alley  leadership,  and  I 
know  it  is  asking  a  ot  to  ask  you  to  criticize 
the  policy  of  the  Ex<  cutlve  Branch. 

But  I  would  ho]  e  in  your  capacity  one 
way  or  another  tht  t  you  would  find  a  way 
of  making  your  cc  ticern  and  the  sense  of 
urgency  you  must  1  eel  about  the  failures  of 
our  housing  progra]  i  felt,  so  that  we  can  get 
moving. 

Mr.  Bomar.  Right  Senator,  we  do  do  that. 
I  do  not  follow  the  lolicy  of  criticizing  other 
departments  wlthl:  i  the  Government.  We 
think  that  is  not  i  n  appropriate  thing  for 
us  to  do.  However,  [  do  have  the  opportun- 
ity with  frequency  o  conunent  on  Adminis- 
tration plans  with  regard  to  housing  type 
activities,  and  as  wejl  as  have  an  increasingly 
important  working  telatlonshlp  with  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  I  have  an  oppartunity  to  talk  with  the 
Secretary  there  frequently,  and  comment  on 
their  plans  and  to  idvlse  them  with  regard 
to  things  that  mlgh  t  be  done  that  would  be 
beneficial. 

So  we  do  have  a i 
part  in  this 

Senator  Proxmire  What  actions  have  you 
taken  in  conjunct!  an  with  other  housing 
agencies  to  see  thit  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  doesn't  make  housing  take  all  of  the 
strain  of  tight  mone;  ? 

Mr.  Bomar.  Well,  t  le  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Is  very  much  awais  of  the  problem  that 
exists  and  the  fact  that  these  restricted 
monetary  policies  w  hlch  are  believed  to  be 
necessary  have  the  greatest  impact  upon 
the  housing  sector  a  id  the  inadequately,  the 
unfairness  that  tha    burden  levies. 

U  Iked    about    that    with 

with  Dr.  Burns  yester- 

matters  affecting  hous- 

the   current   monetary 


was  most  significan 


lion  announcement 
a  couple  of  months 
Senator  Proxmire 


to  have  little,  If  an 


opportunity  to  play  a 


And    we    have 
frequency.  I  spoke 
day  on  a  number  of 
Ing,   the    Impact   of 
policies. 

What  we  have  d(  ne  most  recently  that 
...  -.       -,-         ^^  j.^  Introduce  two 


new  programs  via  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
banks  and  via  our  subsidiary,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  to  pro- 
vide additional  f ur  ds  at  attractive  rates, 
^ese  programs  werj  part  of  the  $10.3  bil- 
made  by  the  President 
4go. 

.  I  read  about  that,  and 
everyone  was  imprea  sed  by  it,  but  I  wonder 
about  its  effect. 

Many  people  in  th  t  Industry  say  it  Is  going 
^         ^"■'■'-    —  effect.  Dr.  Burns  does 
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give  a  great  deal  o'  sympathy  in  this  area, 
but  he  hasn't  done  anything  concrete  and 
specific  that  Is  like  y  to  give  housing  much 
assistance. 

Mr.  Bomar.  No,  Senator,  I  couldn't  say  that 
this  particular  prog  ram  U  going  to  cure  the 
problem.  It  Is  not.  \  re  hope  it  will  soften  the 
blow  somewhat.  Bit  even  there  it  is  very 
uneven. 

For  instance,  we  a  re  agreeing  to  buy  mort- 
gages m  the  Pederiil  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation,  backed  up  by  a  call  on  the  Fed- 
eral  Home  Loan  Ban  k  Treasury  line  for  up  to 
$3  million.  Mortgage  s  are  at  eight  and  three- 
quarter  percent.  Thl  5  is  a  verj-  attractive  rate 
for  mortgages.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  in  today's 
market.  But  there  tre  many  states.  I  forget 
the  current  numbe-,  but  approximately  15 
or  16  still,  that  ha^e  usury  limits  at  eight 
percent  or  less.  Will,  the  people  In  those 
states  are  completely  cut  out  of  all  of  the 
funds.  That  is  a  gre  it  unfairness. 

Similarly  with  the  [Federal  Home  Loan  bank 
programs,  we  are  iubsldlzing,  out  of  the 
banks  own  pocket,  their  own  earnings  and 
net  worth,  there  arej  no  tax  dollars  Involved 
whatever,  making  $tl  mUlion  available  at  a 
half  point  below  the  current  cost  of  those 
funds. 

The  current  advance  rate  for  that  partic- 
ular program,  which  U  five-vear  money  is 
8.15  percent. 

You  have  got  the  lame  kind  of  problem  in 
that  regard.  You  put  the  money  out,  granted 
It  Is  substantially  below  the  market,  but  still 
the  cost  is  sufficiently  high  that  there  are 
people  In  various  sta  ;es  that  are  cut  out  of  It. 
So  we  are  very  much  aware  of  the  inade- 
quacies attendant  o  this  particular  pro- 
gram. 

However,  with  the  resources  that  we  have 
available  and  the  options  we  presently  have 
available,  we  have  tried  to  do  the  most  we 
can  with  those.  And  I  believe  that  they  will 
be  beneficial,  but  cer  ;ainly  would  not  purport 
or  would  not  sugges  ;  that  they  are  gomg  to. 
you  know,  significan  tly  Increase  the  produc- 
tion of  housing. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  appreciate  your  sin- 
cerity, but  I  agree  v  ith  the  realism  of  your 
analysis  here.  It  is  n(  it  going  to  do  any  good, 
It  might  do  a  little  but  not  enough  good. 
We  will  stUl  be  in  a  i  >ositlon  of  having  hous- 
ing dwarfed  and  stinted.  It  is  hurting  the 
economy.  It  Is  unfair  to  people  who  need 
homes,  and  should  have  homes  now.  And  we 
just  need  some  klrd  of  recommendations 
from  top  experts — at  d  you  are  certainly  one 
of  them,  perhaps  the  top  expert  in  many 
ways — that  are  goln(  to  help  us  do  the  Job. 
Mr.  Bomar.  Senat<r,  we  have  made  those 
suggestions  on  a  nvmber  of  occasions.  We 
feel  that  the  thrift  Industry,  which  is  the 
primary  support  foi  housing  financing,  is 
In  need  of  slgnlflcart  modification  to  allow 
it  to  compete  for  f un<  Is. 

However,  when  thei  e  is  a  demand  for  funds 
larger  than  the  supply,  even  if  we  have  the 
financial  structure  modified  to  the  extent 
that  these  Institution*  can  compete  for  fimda, 
and  presently  they  iannot  in  this  market, 
even  if  we  have  thap.  that  Is  not  going  to 
stop  money  costs  fr<nn  accelerating  drama- 
tically in  periods  of  Jieavy  demand. 

The  only  thing  wa  can  really  do.  If  you 
want  to  shelter  housing,  given  that  kind  of 
condition,  is  to  step  In  with  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars and  subsidize  It.] 

And  there  are  certkln  instances  in  which 
that  is  the  desirable] thing  to  do,  primarily 
for  people  of  low  Incdme. 

Senator  PROXMiRE.TThat  Is  not  the  only 
thing  you  can  do.  You  can  take  action  to  pro- 
vide for  various  incentives  that  would  give 
housing  money  a  differential  advantage. 

One  I  thought  of,  o^ie  which  we  have  urged 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  without  success,  is 
that  they  discount  bousing  instruments  at 
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the  discount  level,  s( 


vide  this  kind  of  adva  ntage. 


that  they  could  pro- 


Another  is  they  provide  lower  reserve  re- 
quirements for  financial  Institutions  that 
engage  in  home  lending  to  a  greater  degree. 

But  they  don't  seem  to  like  to  do  this. 
They  say  once  you  begin  to  do  that,  they  have 
to  do  it  in  other  ways,  and  they  can't  dis- 
criminate. They  have  all  kinds  of  reasons  for 
not  helping  housing. 

You  are  right  In  focusing  on  the  cost  of 
money  as  being  the  problem.  We  had  testi- 
mony before  our  Committee  that  while  hous- 
ing costs  themselves  had  increased,  they  were 
still  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  average 
earnings.  So  that  the  cost  of  a  house  now  Is 
about  $30,000.  far  above  what  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  but  the  median  Income  is  up 
a  great  deal  too,  and  It  is  about  two  and  a 
half  times  median  Income. 

But  the  carrying  and  Interest  costs  are  so 
high,  the  families  with  median  incomes  can't 
afford  to  buy  a  house.  Literally  two-thirds, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  In  our  history,  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  in  this  country  can  not 
afford  to  buy  a  new  home. 

Mr.  Bomar.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  seems  to  me  we  must 
do  something  to  reduce  these  interest  costs 
for  housing. 

Mr.  Bomar.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  do  you  think  we 
can  do  that  will  be  effective? 

Mr.  Bomar.  Senator,  the  primary  vUllan  is 
inflation,  as  we  both  know.  And  that  is  why 
I  made  the  comment  with  regard  to  tax 
subsidies. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  mflation  at  the 
rate  we  have  been  having  it,  we  are  going 
to  have  high  interest  rates,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  have  high  interest  rates  and  recog- 
nizing the  negative  impact  that  has  on  the 
housing  industry  and  the  public's  desire  for 
housing,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  step 
in  and  support  It  In  some  fashion. 

Certainly  we  think  the  thing  that  needs  to 
be  done,  not  only  for  ^ouslng  but  for  our 
entire  economy,  is  to  get  hold  of  this  infla- 
tion. 

In  fact  the  existence  of  thrift  Institutions 
is  threatened  when  you  have  double  digit  in- 
flation. The  public  is  wise  enough  that  it  Is 
going  to  begin  to  question  savmg  at  all.  if 
their  dollars  are  being  eaten  up  at  a  rate 
faster  than  the  accumulation  of  Interest  on 
them. 

That  is  the  root  cause  of  all  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  other  things  we  are  talking 
about  are  ways  to  circumvent  those  root 
problems. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  think  that  is  conven- 
tional wisdom,  and  it  may  be  correct.  But  I 
think  this  is  a  counsel  of  despair  because  It 
is  unlikely  in  my  view  that  we  will  solve  the 
inflation  problem  'or  some  years.  I  hope  we 
will.  I  would  be  willing  to  cut  the  budget  by 
$10  million;  I  put  in  amendments  to  do  that, 
and  they  passed  the  Senate. 

We  need  drastic  action,  but  I  doubt  if  we 
will  get  it.  It  may  well  be  we  will  have  not 
double  digit,  but  7,  8,  9  percent  inflation  for 
some  time.  If  we  have  that,  it  seems  to  me 
we  can't  say  we  have  to  wait  until  the  end 
of  It  for  this  housing;  we  have  to  find  some 
way  cf  breaking  through  this  situation,  to 
provide  housing  in  spite  of  the  levels  of  in- 
flation  or  we  will  have  a  serious  and  tragic 
problem  here. 

Mr.  Bomar.  Yes,  sir.  That  pessimistic  view 
of  our  potentiality  to  control  inflation  seems 
to  be  the  one  generally  held.  I  certainly  hope 
that  our  potential  is  not  that  limited. 

We  know  what  has  to  be  done  to  cure  In- 
flation, and  that  we  should  step  up,  bite  the 
bullet,  do  what  we  have  to  do  to  cure  It.  Even 
at  7.  8  or  9  percent  we  know  what  that  will 
mean  in  the  long  term,  that  they  will  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  that,  and  that  will 
frustrate  the  desire  of  the  people  for  housing 
and  our  efforts   In   our  economy  generally 


speaking  and  then  we  will  be  left  with  the 
alternative  of  if  we  want  to  support  housing 
we  have  to  do  It  on  a  subsidized  basis. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Let  me  ask  you  about 
some  cf  the  other  housing  costs  that  you 
may  have  influence  over. 

What  rules  or  regulations  do  you  have 
about  institutions  you  regulate  also  con- 
trolling or  owning  or  getting  a  special  break 
from  the  home  Insurance  companies  which 
insure  loans  they  lend  on? 

Is  there  any  arm's  length  regulation? 

Mr.  Bomar.  Yes.  sir.  We  have  some  anti- 
conflict  provisions  or  regulations  that  we 
prevent  these  tle-ln  agreements  whereby  offi- 
cers of  financial  institutions  can  oblige  home 
buyers  to  buy  from  specific  companies,  spe- 
cific agencies,  so  as  to  feather  their  own  nest. 
So  we  seek  to  deal  with  that  via  regulations 
and  the  prohibition  of  that  kind  of  activity. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Don't  many  of  these  in- 
stitutions have  some  kind  of  a  tle-ln  with  in- 
surance companies  an3rway? 

Mr.  Bomar.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  There 
could  be  some  I  am  not  specifically  aware  of. 
There  are  some  holding  companies  that  own 
credit  and  life  Insurance  companies.  In  the 
past  there  have  been  Instances  in  which  offi- 
cers of  savings  and  loan  associations  owned 
an  Insurance  agency. 

Senator  Proxmihe.  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  When  a  home  owner  borrows  from 
a  savings  and  loan,  isn't  he  often  put  In  a 
position  where  be  feels  if  he  is  going  to  get 
the  credit  from  the  savings  and  loan,  he  has 
to  take  out  Insurance  with  the  Insurer  that 
they  favor  or  designate? 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  concerns  me. 

Mr.  Bomar.  Yes,  that  Is  a  violation  of  the 
regulations  we  have  m  effect  and  if  we  find 
out  about  that,  there  Is  a  cause  for  super- 
visory action. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Should  there  be  some 
kind  of  formal  separation  or  legal  separation 
of  these  activities.  Insuring  on  the  one  hand 
and  lending  on  the  other,  to  prevent  con- 
flicts of  Interest? 

Mr.  Bomar.  Yes,  we  felt  that  there  should 
be.  We  have  had  applications  for  the  under- 
writing of  insurances  other  than  credit  life 
insurance,  let's  say  underwriting  mortgage 
Insurance,  life  insurance,  casualty  insurance, 
by  flnanclal  institutions,  and  we  felt  that 
that  is  something  that  should  be  separated 
and  have  not  approved  those  kinds  of  tie-ins 
or  go-togethers. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Then  there  is  the  prob- 
lem of  escrow  accounts.  I  wonder  If  home 
owners  have  a  real  choice  in  paying  their  own 
taxes  and  insurance. 

Here  you  have  a  situation  where  interest 
rates  are  so  high  and  they  get  use  of  the 
funds  for  about  six  months  without  payment 
of  interest.  How  about  that  abuse? 

Mr.  Bomar.  That  is  a  complicated  question. 
There  are  many  Instances  in  which  home 
buyers  do  not  have  the  option  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  pay  their  own  taxes. 

Take  PHA  mortgages  and  VA  mortgages  for 
Instance.  I  believe  it  is  a  requirement  of 
both  of  those  mortgages  that  there  be  escrow- 
Ing.  This  goes  back  to  the  '30s  when  so  many 
people  lost  their  houses  on  account  of  the 
taxes.  So  this  was  a  provision  that  was  built 
In  at  that  time. 

The  question  is  one — and  there  are  a  great 
many  lawsuits  around  this  question — as  to 
whether  or  not  the  financial  institutions 
should  pay  Interest  on  those  funds  that  they 
are  collectmg  from  the  individuals  and  hold- 
ing them  in  anticipation  of  paying  taxes  and 
insurance. 

I  think  the  question  resolves  itself  around 
what  is  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  consumer, 
whether  he  is  benefitted  by  leaving  those 
monies  there  and  having  the  financial  in- 
stitution take  care  of  these  things  for  him, 
or  whether  he  would  have  a  greater  benefit 
by  having  the  institution  pay  him  some  in- 


terest on  those  funds,  and  charge  him  a  fee 
for  the  performance  of  those  services. 

Based'  upon  what  we  have  seen  to  date, 
our  disposition  has  been  to  say  that  the  col- 
lection of  escrow  funds  must  be  reasonable 
and  that  Is  it  should  not  exceed  the  amount 
that  is  going  to  be  required,  this  over- 
estimating to  get  free  money  that  is  not 
Justified. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  small  amoiint 
that  Is  going  to  be  paid  on  that  compared 
to  the  charges  that  might  be  made  for  the 
service,  the  customer  is  probably  benefitted 
if  he  Is  not  over-collected  upon  by  having 
the  services  performed  without  charge  as 
opposed  to  getting  the  interest  on  the  funds. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  just  have  a  couple 
Other  questions.  These  relate  to  conversions. 
We  have  been  over  the  issue  of  conversions 
before,  but  let  me  raise  It  again. 

When  mutual  S  and  Ls  are  converted  to 
a  stock  institution,  a  fundamental  issua  is 
how  to  distribute  the  equity  which  has  been 
built  up  over  the  years  and  which  essentially 
belongs  to  the  present  and  former  savers 
In  the  institution. 

In  the  early  conversions,  the  insiders  made 
a  pile  of  money  through  conversions.  They 
essentially  sold  the  equity.  It  was  a  rip-off 
and  scandalous. 

Having  recognized  that  problem,  Isn't  it 
true  you  have  not  yet  devised  a  method  by 
which  that  eqvUty  can  be  fairly  distributed? 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  Is  no,  and  you 
therefore  propose  that  we  have  a  series  of 
experiments  with  at  least  one  allowed  In 
each  state  to  see  If  there  Is  a  way  It  can  be 
done  fairly. 

Number  one.  Isn't  that  really  just  a  dis- 
guise for  allowing  more  conversions  arnd  more 
people  to  be  rlpped-off.  more  insiders  to 
make  money  and  receive  the  unearned  In- 
crements? 

Mr.  Bomar.  No,  Senator,  we  do  not  think 
that  It  Is  a  disguise  or  rip-off.  If  we  thought 
that  Is  what  it  was,  we  wouldn't  have  ad- 
vocated the  regulations  In  the  first  place. 

There  were  evils  attendant  to  earlier  con- 
versions, and  for  that  reason  the  Board 
over  ten  years  ago  proposed  a  morltorlum, 
which  has  now  l)een  converted  to  a  statutory 
morltorlum  that  runs  out  June  30.  and  we 
are  anticipating  that  Congress  will  Impose 
an  additional  morltorlum  period. 

We  have  devised  a  formula  or  a  means 
of  allowing  conversions,  recognizing  that  It 
is  Impossible  to  sort  out  who  in  fact  owns 
that  net  worth,  developed  perhaps  over  as 
much  as  100  years,  to  sort  out  who  Is  In  fact 
entitled  to  it. 

Therefore  what  we  sought  to  do  was  pro- 
duce a  means  that  would  benefit  housing, 
benefit  the  communities  involved,  and  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  Involved  and  to  pre- 
vent unjust  enrichment  of  management. 

Therefore  what  we  propose,  and  this  was 
subject  to  hearings  here  In  your  Subcommit- 
tee, our  proposal  Is  that  since  we  cannot 
determine  who  m  fact  should  be  entitled 
to  it.  the  thing  that  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial is  to  sell  the  institution  at  a  market 
value  to  be  determined  by  the  Institution 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  have  the 
proceeds  of  that  sale,  since  we  don't  know 
who  the  owners  might  be.  go  into  the  Insti- 
tution itself,  be  used  to  increase  the  net 
worth  and  increase  its  capacity  for  growth. 

But  selling  the  stock  at  market,  it  Is  our 
feeling,  and  we  provide  in  the  regulations 
that  the  current  account  holders  get  first 
pass,  get  several  passes  before  management 
gets  a  shot  at  it  at  all.  Then  the  options 
thev  do  have  to  purchase  it  are  severely 
limited.  When  they  do  buy  it.  if  they  buy  it 
under  those  limited  restrictions,  they  have 
to  hold  it  for  a  significant  period  of  time 
before  they  can  dispose  of  it. 

So  we  think  we  have  done  everything  that 
is  reasonable  and  proper  to  protect  against 
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the  earlier  types  of  abuses,  yet  still  provide 
an  economic  means  to  do  this. 

We  reel  very  strongly  that  It  Is  Important 
to  the  savings  and  loans  that  they  have  the 
capacity  to  transfer  Into  the  stock  forum 
In  order  to  compete. 

Senator  Proxkire.  The  problem  I  have 
when  I  talk  to  people  In  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry,  they  say  this  Is  the  beginning, 
end  once  they  begin  there  Is  no  way  of 
stopping  them,  all  the  mutuals  will  get  such 
pressure  because  there  will  be  something  to 
gain  that  there  Is  going  to  be  an  avalanche 
of  these  things  and  there  is  no  way  to  stand 
In  their  way. 

I  don't  understand  why  it  needs  to  be 
done  at  all.  I  know  mutual  institutions  of 
all  kinds  where  the  leadership  and  manage- 
ment Is  as  good,  maybe  better  than  stock 
or  non-cooperative  Institutions.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  old  saw  that  the  only  way  you 
can  attract  good  management  Is  to  convert 
to  stock. 

So  I  don't  understand  why  we  can't  stop 
it.  It  has  been  bad  business  In  the  past, 
most  people  feel  it  will  be  bad  business  In 
the  future,  so  why  not  Just  stop  it? 

Mr.  BoMAH.  Senator,  I  think  the  answer 
to  that  is  very  simple,  and  that  Is  a  mutual 
institution  can  only  fuel  its  capital  accoimt 
which  limits  its  growth  through  retained 
earnings.  In  the  kind  of  competitive  environ- 
ment we  have  today,  that  simply  is  not  ade- 
quate to  sustain  the  growth  needs  and  capi- 
tal needs  of  some  of  these  Institutions.  If 
they  can't  fuel  their  capital  account  and 
can't  grow  adequately,  they  can't  compete. 
Therefore  they  would  be  disadvantaged. 

Take  the  State  of  Florida  for  Instance  ae 
an  example.  They  simply  cannot  allow 
themselves  to  grow  at  a  rate  that  their 
potential  aUows  because  they  don't  have 
enough  capital.  If  we  are  thus  limiting  our 
primary  home  financing  institutions,  we  are 
limiting  our  supply  of  mortgage  credit  and 
that  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  home- 
buying  and  savings  public. 

Therefore  all  would  be  benefitted  by  al- 
lowing these  institutions  that  can  so  benefit 
that  option. 

So  I  think  that  is  the  only  Justification  for 
It.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  there  wouldn't  be 
any. 

Senator  Pboxmire.  I  haven't  seen  a  very 
clear  record  documenting  that  this  Is  the 
best,  the  only  way  to  provide  more  capital 
for  the  Industry. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bomar. 
I  have  other  questions  which  I  would  ap- 
preciate It  If  you  would  answer  for  the  rec- 
ord, not  many,  but  It  wotUd  be  very  helpful 
If  you  would  do  that. 

Mr.  BOMAB.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  PaoxmRE.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bomar.  let  me  ask  you 
one  question  and  that  Is  with  reference  to 
the  Inflow  of  funds.  Is  It  satisfactory  or  keep- 
ing you  hanging  on  a  cliff? 

Mr.  Bomar.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Inflow  of 
funds  Into  the  thrift  Institutions  Is  not  sat- 
isfactory. It  Is  too  low.  It  is  so  low  that  it 
does  not  meet  the  demands  we  have  for 
funds. 

However.  It  has  not  to  this  time  reached 
disastrous  proportions. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 
We  know  something  about  the  difficult  task 
you  fellows  in  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
have,  and  the  task  that  the  Individual  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  have,  particularly 
In  this  time  of  high  Interest  rates  and  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  a  good  flow  of 
money,  because  If  you  don't  get  a  good  flow 
of  money,  you  can't  buUd  homes. 

Mr.  Bomar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  it  Is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  to  some- 
time later  on  bold  hearings  Into  this  very 
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problem  that  we  Itave  been  talking  about 
this  morning,  the  hi>uslng  situation  general- 
ly, and  in  which  th«  savings  and  loan  Indus- 
try plays  a  great  part. 

We  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bomar.  Thant  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  4nd  we  wish  you  well  In 
the  continuation  of  your  task. 

Mr.  Bomar.  Thanlc  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  stands  ad- 
journed. 

(Thereupon,  at  1(^:35  a.m.  the  hearing  was 
adjourned.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is:  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  this  nomira  ition? 

The  nominatioi    was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  :.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  of  dered. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 
ROBERT    :.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  ask  imaniJ  nous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  businesi ;. 

The  PRESIDIN  3  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  0 -dered. 


EXTENSION  Ol '  RENEGOTIATION 
ACT  OP  1951 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  bef or<  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  df  Representatives  on 
H.R.  14833. 

The  PRESmmC  r  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  fallowing  message  from 
the  House: 

Besolved.  That  th>  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14833)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  e;  tend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  for  eighteen  months",  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  n  atter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  The  last  ;entence  of  section  203 
(e)  (2)  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensition  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  by  strlkinj  out  "July  1.  1974"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  the  reof  "August  1,  1974". 

Resolved,  That  ths  House  insist  upon  Its 
disagreement  to  tie  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  to 
the  aforesaid  bill. 

Resolved,  That  thJ  House  insist  upon  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  title  of  th(  biU. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
not  be  sufQcient  til  ne  for  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  confluct  a  conference  on 
the  renegotiation  bill  between  now  and 
the  recess.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  to 
try  to  arrange  a  cpnference  but,  unfor- 
tunately, that  is  mpossible.  Chairman 
Mills  is  ill  and  ui  table  to  be  with  us  at 
this  moment.  He  \  as  willing  to  do  what 
he  felt  would  be  he  minimum  to  con- 
tinue the  laws  thai  are  expiring  between 
now  and  the  time  that  Congress  comes 
back. 

The  senior  mem  lers  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,!  Mr.  Ullman  and  Mr. 
ScHNEEBELi,  wcre  trilling  to  agree  to  ac- 
cept for  a  1-mon  h  period  the  Senate 
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temporary  imemplc  yment  insurance  pro- 
visions because  otlierwise  we  would  have 
a  large  number  of  unemployed  people 
who  are  now  getting  benefits,  I  believe, 
well  over  100,000  persons  who  would  lose 
their  imemployment  insurance  benefits 
and  be  taken  off  ttaje  rolls  on  July  1. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seemed  to  tiie  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana that  we  woujd  do  best  at  this  time 
to  agree  to  extencj  for  30  days  the  ex- 
piring unemployment  insurance  provi- 
sion, j 

If  the  Senate  will  permit  me  to  do  so, 
we  have  another  revenue  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar to  which  I  propose  to  add  all  of 
these  Senate  amendments  and  send  them 
over  to  the  House  and  req-aest  a  confer- 
ence so  we  can  discuss  the  other  Senate 
amendments  which  just  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  be  disciissed  with  the  House. 

The  Renegotlatidn  Act  expires  and  the 
temporary  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
visions expire  this  weekend,  and  I  do  not 
think  anybody  would  want  to  see  a  great 
number  of  imemployed  people  have  their 
imemployment  insurance  benefits  cut 
off.  I 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  got  Sen)ate  acceptance  of  his 
amendment  that  pijoposes:  First,  that  we 
reduce  the  18-mon|th  Renegotiation  Act 
extension  to  12  months;  and  second,  that 
we  have  a  study  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion on  how  this  a<  t  could  be  better  ad- 
ministered. 

As  far  as  the  study  is  concerned.  I 
believe  that  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee  I  have  the  authority  to 
accept  the  Senate's  judgment  and  direct 
the  joint  committes  staff  to  initiate  the 
study  that  was  agr  ^  to  in  tbe  amend- 
ment. 

We  can  add  the  other  part  of  the  Prox- 
mire amendment,  1  miting  the  extension 
to  12  months,  as  ap  amendment  to  this 
other  bill  and  take  St  back  in  conference 


with  the  House.  I 
will  have  no  diffic 
ference  to  talk  a 
we  do  not  have  t 
with  regard  to  the 


;1  confident  that  we 
Ity  arranging  a  con- 
[ut  it.  Unfortunately, 
t  kind  of  flexibility 
„ .jjiemployment  provi- 
sions and  if  we  do  not  act  today,  it  would 
involve  a  great  deal  of  doing,  and  amount 
to  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  ever  to  try 
to  restore  to  these  unemployed  workers 
what  they  lose  if  tney  are  taken  off  the 
rolls.  I  believe  the  i-month  extension  of 
the  tmemploymen^  provision  involves 
about  $50  million,  made  up  of  about  $25 
million  of  State  funds  and  about  $25  mil- 
lion  of  Federal  funds.   We  hope.  Mr. 


President,  that  we 
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the  bill  as  is  suggested  here  and  then 


take  all  the  origina 


on  back  to  conf  eren  ce  with  the  House  on 
the  other  bill  I  referred  to. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
tor  from  Louisiana 


sation.  I  want  to  dc 


amendment   whic  i   would   extend   the        Mr.  LONG.  The  i  nemployment  insur- 


could  simply  extend 


Senate  amendments 


May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
if  two  matters  are 


inseparable?  I  caniot  imderstand  why 
the  unemployments  compensation  pro- 
vision has  any  connection  with  the  Re- 
negotiation Board.  I  have  no  objection, 
of  course,  to  the  un(  smployment  compen- 


all  I  can  to  advance 


it.  The  Renegotiatia  n  Board  Is  something 
else. 
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ance  extension,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  is  the  most 
urgent  item  of  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  has  happened  that  we 
have  had  the  Renegotiation  Act  expire 
before  we  have  been  able  to  put  it  back 
into  business.  I  do  not  think  it  did  any 
great  deal  of  harm,  even  though  it  might 
have  created  some  uncertainty  during 
that  brief  period  before  the  President 
signed  a  bill  continuing  the  Board.  But 
it  will  be  difficult,  I  think,  for  these 
States,  once  having  terminated  all  these 
people  now  getting  unemployment  in- 
surance, to  reopen  their  cases  and  put 
them  back  on  the  rolls.  That  would  give 
us  a  problem,  because  some  States  might, 
having  had  the  program  terminated,  just 
not  be  able  to  continue  those  benefits  or 
go  back  and  make  them  up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  point  is  that  the 
twc  can  and  should  be  separated.  Unem- 
ployment insurance  can  be,  it  seems  to 
me,  put  on  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Senator  who  would  object  to  that.  I 
have  very  strong  feelings  about  the  re- 
negotiation bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  bill  will  not  be  agreed 
to  before  the  recess,  if  we  do  it.  That  is 
the  problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would  not 
agree  to  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion if  it  is  not  associated  with  the 
Renegotiation  Board? 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  no  way  of  getting 
the  matter  raised  separately  over  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  we  re- 
cess. Just  a  half  hour  ago  or  so  this 
matter  was  discussed  in  the  House.  There 
is  objection  in  the  House  to  continuing 
this  extended  unemployment  insurance 
arrangement,  and  a  30-day  extension  was 
all  they  could  get  agreement  on  at  this 
time. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows, 
it  does  not  affect  his  State,  and  it  does 
not  affect  Louisiana.  I  think  both  of  us 
can  look  at  it  from  a  detached  point  of 
view.  But  it  does,  of  course,  very  much 
affect  States  like  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Maine,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Washington  State, 
which  has  had  a  chronic  unemployment 
problem. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  knows  that  any 
Senate  unemployment  amendment  has 
to  be  attached  to  a  House-passed  revenue 
bill,  and  this  was  the  bill  that  was  chosen 
as  a  vehicle  because  it  was  the  only 
one  available  at  the  time.  The  assurance 
that  was  given  over  on  the  House  side 
was  that  before  any  further  extension 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  provi- 
sion is  agreed  to  in  the  House  the  whole 
program  should  be  looked  at.  The  objec- 
tion is  made  that  the  37  States  not  draw- 
ing benefits  contribute  money  to  benefit 
13  States.  I  can  understand  how  they 
would  feel  that  the  formula  should  be 
changed  or  the  matter  should  be  recon- 
sidered in  various  and  sundry  respects. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  within 
our  power  to  continue  these  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  now  except  by 
agreeing  to  accept  the  House's  judgment 
at  this  particular  point.  I  think  that  is 
the  only  thing  we  can  hope  to  achieve. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  has  happened, 
then,  is  that  the  House  has  rejected  the 
Senate  amendment  to,  in  effect,  limit  the 
extension  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  to 
12  months,  and  they  have  gone  to  18 
months  on  the  Renegotiation  Board.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  LONG.  Actually,  Mr.  President, 
they  just  have  not  considered  any  of  the 
Senate  amendments.  We  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  confer  with  them.  They  did 
appoint  conferees,  and  we  were  supposed 
to  have  a  meeting  at  1  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. Then  I  was  informed  that  the 
House  conferees  would  not  be  able  to 
make  it  as  they  were  conferring  on  an- 
other bill,  a  pension  bill,  and  the  con- 
ference happens  to  be  headed  by  Chair- 
man Mills,  who  is  not  available  because 
unfortunately  he  is  suffering  from  a  very 
severe  cold  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  there  be  the 
possibility  of  amending  this  and  extend- 
ing the  Board  for  a  month  so  that  we 
would  have  a  chance  to  reconsider  when 
we  come  back  in  July? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  do  that,  it  is  just  not 
going  to  receive  action  in  the  House  at 
this  late  point. 

Here  is  what  I  would  suggest:  That  we 
put  the  amendment  involving  the  12 
months'  duration  for  the  Renegotiation 
Board  on  the  revenue  bill  which  Is  on 
the  calendar,  H.R.  8217.  We  will  pass  that 
bill  with  the  Senator's  amendment  to 
extend  the  Renegotiation  Board  12 
months  instead  of  18  months,  and  add  all 
the  other  Senate  amendments,  which  are 
significant  and,  I  think,  extremely  meri- 
torious amendments,  and  ask  that  the 
House  meet  with  us  in  conference  on  that 
bill. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they 
should  not.  They  agreed  to  meet  and  con- 
fer about  the  same  amendments  on  the 
Renegotiation  bill,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
problem  about  arranging  a  conference 
after  the  recess  and  talking  about  the  re- 
mainder of  these  measures.  But  we  do 
have  one  amendment  here  which  I  think 
presents  a  serious  time  problem,  namely, 
that  if  we  adjourn  without  acting  on  this 
imemployment  insurance  matter,  we 
have  more  than  100,000  unemployed 
people  who  would  have  to  be  removed 
from  the  imemployment  insurance  rolls 
during  the  recess.  While  I  am  sure  that 
we  could  probably  do  something  about 
this  matter  when  we  come  back,  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  confusion,  they  vriU  not 
receive  their  checks,  and  it  will  take  an 
awful  lot  of  bookkeeping  to  ever  get  those 
people  back  on  the  rolls. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  must  appreciate  the  position 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  put 
in.  Just  a  minute  ago  I  pointed  out  that 
because  the  administration  sent  Mr. 
Bomar's  nomination  as  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  us  so 
late  we  had  no  opportunity  to  discuss  it 
on  the  fioor,  really.  It  was  either  take  it 
now  or  stop  it,  which  means  Mr.  Bomar 
would  not  be  paid,  because  we  might  have 
difficulty  getting  enough  Senators  to  vote 
on  it.  We  certainly  do  not  have  time  to 
have  an  extensive  debate  of  several  hours. 
So  I  caved  in  on  that,  even  though  I 
thought  that  was  bad  policy  to  do  so  be- 


cause of  the  timing.  Now  I  am  put  in 
the  position,  because  the  House  cannot 
arrange  even  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment, that  it  will  die.  So,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
asking  a  lot  of  accommodation  from  the 
Senate. 

We  passed  this  in  the  Senate  reducing 
the  18-month  extension  to  12-months, 
virith  a  study.  Tne  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  can  take  care  of  that 
study  in  good  style,  and  wUl.  But  in  order 
to  get  expeditious  action  on  this  study, 
of  an  agency  that  has  functioned  so 
badly,  we  insisted  on  the  12-month 
limitation.  Now  we  have  to  give  this 
up 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal for  a  1-year  extension  rather  than 
an  18-month  extension.  We  can  put  it  on 
this  bill  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  H.R. 
8217,  and  go  to  conference  with  it. 
Furthermore,  I  would  be  willing,  in  the 
event  we  cannot  get  satisfaction  on  that 
bill,  to  put  the  amendment  on  another 
bill,  one  that  should  and  must  pass  the 
Senate,  such  as  the  trade  bill. 

During  the  next  12  months  we  will 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  renew  this 
issue.  We  have  not  had  a  chance  to  con- 
fer on  it  nor  have  we  had  a  chance  to 
debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  it.  But  that 
amendment  does  not  present  the  urgency 
that  we  have  with  regard  to  these  un- 
employed workers.  In  this  case,  these 
men  will  lose  their  benefits.  We  can 
make  the  decision  of  whether  it  should 
be  18  months  or  only  12  months  some- 
time during  the  next  12  months.  If  the 
Senator  is  right  about  it,  and  so  far  I  am 
concerned  he  is,  then  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  act. 

I  point  out  also  that  we  will  have  to 
act  on  this  unemployment  matter  again 
witlun  30  days.  That  is  why  I  propose  to 
take  the  Senator's  amendment  and  also 
the  1-year  extension  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  provision  and  send  them 
to  the  House  as  amendments  to  HR. 
8217. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  there  be  a 
germaneness  problem  vsdth  the  House  if 
we  put  the  Renegotiation  Board  on  the 
imemployment  insurance  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  no  more  a  germane- 
ness problem  than  we  have  already 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Renegotiation 
Board  stood  on  its  own  feet.  We  had  sep- 
arate legislation  on  that.  My  amendment 
went  right  to  the  heart  of  it  because  it 
limited  the  life  of  the  agency,  so  it  was 
obviously  germane.  But  the  House  has 
been  so  stubborn  on  the  germaneness  is- 
sue that  I  would  not  want  to  be  wiped 
out  on  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  never  seen  a  ger- 
maneness problem  with  the  House  on 
any  real  problem  if  they  thought  any 
legislative  measure  was  the  right  thing 
to  do.  If  they  did  not  think  so.  then  there 
would  be  a  problem,  of  course,  but  ger- 
maneness has  never  been  a  problem  if 
they  wanted  to  agree  to  an  amendment. 
"That  is  what  happened  on  the  Renego- 
tiation Act.  Every  amendment  except  for 
the  Proxmire  amendment  was  not  ger- 
mane to  that  renegotiation  bill  that  the 
House  was  willing  to  go  to  conference  on. 
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So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
House  who  is  so  unreasonable  or  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  is  so 
unreasonable  that  they  will  not  consider 
a  meritorious  proposal  just  becr.use  it  is 
not  germane  to  the  revenue  measure  on 
which  it  comes  to  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  dilemma  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  in.  and  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to 
cooperate  with  him. 

Would  it  be  his  intention,  as  chairman 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  Com- 
mittee, in  directing  the  study,  that  the 
study  he  would  direct  to  be  made  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  be  made  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  Committee  in 
consultation  with  the  Renegotiation 
Board  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board  and 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  that  the  study  include  a  review 
of  the  entire  act  and  how  to  improve  its 
administration,  the  exemption  criteria, 
the  statutory  factors  for  determining  ex- 
cessive profits,  and  the  need  to  restruc- 
ture the  Renegotiation  Board?  That  was 
part  of  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  at  the  time  the  amendment  was 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  an  amendment  to  that  effect,  I 
think  I  would  be  justified  in  viewing 
that  as  the  will  of  the  Senate.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee  at  this 
time.  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  direct 
the  staff  to  Initiate  that  study.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senators  who  serve  on 
that  joint  committee  would  agree  to  that. 

So  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  I  have  the  power  to  do  so,  I  think 
I  do  have  that  power,  and  I  will  do  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
With  that  assurance,  I  am  happy  to 
agree  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  I  have  no 
obiection  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendments  1,  2,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8.  and  9,  and  that  the  Senate  recede 
and  concur  in  the  House  amendment  to 
Senate  amendment  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motions  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motions  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  lead- 
ership will  permit,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  8217,  and  that  we  amend  it  with 
these  various  Senate-passed  amendments 
so  that  they  will  be  in  conference  vhen 
we  return  from  the  recess. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  this 
question:  In  the  event  some  Senators  had 
hoped  to  offer  amendments  to  H.R.  8217, 
rill  another  vehicle  be  available  to  them 
for  the  purpose  of  such  amendments  in 
the  near  future? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  have  several  bills  that 
we  have  ordered  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  could  bring  some  of  those 
bills  to  the  calendar  almost  immediate- 


ly. So  immediately  upon  the  Senate's  re- 
turn, we  could  have  those  bills  placed  on 
the  calendar,  ard  Senators  could  offer 
amendments  on  t  lose  bills. 

Mr.  ROBERT  ( :.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Did  the  assist  ant  Republican  leader 
hear  the  request' 

Mr.  LONG.  The  request  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  th  e  consideration  of  H.R. 
8217,  to  which  t  lere  is  no  objection,  so 
far  a.=;  I  am  awari  ,  and  that  we  add  these 
amendments,  on  which  the  House  was 
unable  to  confer  vith  the  Senate  because 
of  the  shortness  )f  time,  and  simply  ask 
for  a  conference  on  those  amendments, 
so  that  Senators  ( m  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
may  have  the  tenefit  of  having  their 
amendments  coisidered  in  conference 
between  the  Senrte  and  the  House.  Also 
included  in  this  proposal  is  the  under- 
standing that,  foi  the  benefit  of  Senators 
who  might  want  to  o*1er  other  amend- 
ments on  revenu ;  bills,  we  have  several 
revenue  bills  tha ;  have  been  ordered  by 
the  committee  to  be  reported  to  the  cal- 
endar, and  those  bills  will  be  put  on  the 
calendar  when   the  Senate  returns. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Vith  the  assurance  that 
other  revenue  m  sasures  will  be  brought 
up  on  the  caler  dar  very  shortly — and 
that  assurance  a:  ready  has  been  given — 
I  have  no  object!  n. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  t  lank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 


DUTY   EXEMPTJIONS   FOR   CERTAIN 
FOREIGN   REPAIRS   TO   VESSELS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr]  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thart  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  759, 
H.R.  8217. 

The  PRESIDIiTG  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  itle. 

The  second  asfistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A   bill    (H.R.   821 
certain   equipment 
operated  by  or  for 
States  where  the 
nectlon  with  vessels 
5.  1971. 


7)  to  exempt  from  duty 
and  repairs  for  vessels 
any  agency  of  the  United 
^tries  were  made  In  con- 
arrlvlng  before  January 


The  PRESIDIlfG 
objection  to  the 
the  bill? 

There  being  n( 
proceeded  to  cona  ider 
been  reported  frpm 
Finance  with  an 
after  line  5,  insert, 
lows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)    Sectldn 
nue  Code  of  1954  (f 
come)  Is  amended 
"Sec.  37.  Retireme^ 

"(a)  General 

"(1)   Joint 
return — 

"(A)   If  either 
of  65  before  the 

"(B)   if   neither 
age  of  65  before  th< 
but  one  or  both 
ment  system  pension 
able  year, 

there  shall  be  allovifed 
tax  Imposed  by  thl  > 
year  an  amount 
retirement  Income 


OFFICER.  Is  there 
(present  consideration  of 

objection,  the  Senate 

the  bill,  which  had 

the  Committee  on 

imendment  on  page  2, 

a  new  section,  as  fol- 

37  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
elating  to  retirement  In- 
to read  as  follows: 
Income. 
RTh.ES. — 

RETUB  (Js. — ^In  the  case  of  a  joint 


sp  )use 


has  attained  the  age 
of  the  taxable  year,  or 
>pouse   has   attained   the 
close  of  the  taxable  year 
have  public  retire- 
Income  for  the  tax- 


cUse 


sp  Duse.s 


as  a  credit  against  the 

chapter  for  the  taxable 

to  15  percent  of  the 

as  limited  by  subsection 


ec  ual 


RETtn  NS 


I  taxal  lie 


t]ie 


<IF 


parag  raph 


tie 


tlie 


spoi  ise 


tie 


tlie 


(b))  received  by 
Ing  the  taxable  year 

"(2)  Other 
turn  by  an  unmarried 
separate  return  by 

•'(A)  if  the  individual 
of  65  before  the  close 

"(B)  If  the  indlvli lual 
age  of  65  before  the 
but  has  public 
income  for  the 
there  shall  be  aUowfed 
tax  imposed  by  thiii 
year  an  amount  eqpal 
retirement  Income 
(b) )    received  by 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limitation 

"(1)     In    GENERAL.' 

ment  income  whicl 
count  for  purposes 
not  exceed  the  following 
as  provided  in 

"(A)    $2,500,  In 
individual, 

"(B)   $2,500,  in 
where  only  one 
ual, 

"(C)   $3,750,  in 
where  both  spouses 
or 

"(D)   $1,875,  in 
turn  by  a  married 

"(2)    Reouction.- 
paragraphs  (3)  and 
this  paragraph  In 
is — 

"(A)  any  amount 
ual  as  a  pension  or 

"(i)    under  title  ] 
Act, 

"(11)  under  the 
1935  or  1937,  or 

"(ill)    otherwise 
come,  plus 

"(B)  in  the  case 
not  attained  age  72 
taxable  year — 

"(1)  except  as  proirided 
half  the  amount  of 
by  such  individual 
cess  of  $2,100  or 

"(11)    If  such 
age  62  before  the 
and  if  such  Individual 
age  62)   is  an  ellgit^le 
In    subsection    (d) 
earned  Income  In 
such  individual  in 

"(3)    Special 
reduction  provided 

"(A)  Joint  RETtmits, 
return,  the  reduction 
shall  be  the 
suiting  from  applyihg 
rately  to  each  spous< 

"(B)   SEPARATE 

TTALS. — In  the  case 
a  married   Individual 
shall  be  applied  by 
'$2,100',  and  paragraph 
applied  by  substituting 

"(C)     No    REDUCTION 
EXCLUDED  FROM  GROSI I 

Shall  be  made  under 
any  amount  exclude  1 
der  section  72   (releting 
(relating  to  life  insu  -ance 
lating  to  compensation 
ness),  105  (relating 
der  accident  and  heeilth 
to   taxability   of 
trust),  or  403   (rela^ng 
ployee  annuities) . 

"(4)  Special  rule 
receiving    public 
SIGN  INCOME. — In 

where  one  spouse  is 
defined    in    subsection 
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thie  husband  and  wife  dur- 


— In  the  case  of  a  re- 
individual  and  of  a 
married  individual — 
has  attained  the  age 
of  the  taxable  year,  or 
has  not  attained  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year 
recrement  system  peaslon 
year, 

as  a  credit  against  the 

chapter  for  the  taxable 

to  15  percent  of  the 

as  limited  by  subsection 

individual  during  the 


RETiftEMENT  Income.— 
.—The  amount  of  retire- 
may  be  taken  into  ac- 
of  subsearion   (a)   shall 
amounts  (reduced 
(2)): 
case  of  an  unmarried 


case  of  a  Joint  return 
are  eligible  individuals, 


the  case  of  a  separate  re- 

liidividual. 

Except   as   provided   In 

(4),  the  reduction  under 

case  of  any  individual 


received  by  such  Individ- 
annuity — 
of  the  Social  Security 


Rj  ilroad  Retirement  Act  of 


(xcluded  from  gross  in- 


ct 


RUU  :s 


the 


case  of  a  joint  return 
is  an  eligible  Indlvld- 


Iti 


any  individual  who  has 
before  the  close  of  the 

In  clause  (11),  one- 
earned  Income  received 
the  taxable  year  In  ex- 


Ind^idual  has  not  attained 

of  the  taxable  year, 

(or  his  spouse  under 

Individual  as  defined 

)(B),    any    amount  of 

of  $1,200  received  by 

taxable  year. 

FOR    DETERMINING    THK 
[N   PARAGRAPH    (2) 

. — In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
under  paragraph   (2) 
of  the  amounts  re- 
paragraph   (2)   sepa- 


c  ose 


(t) 
ex  ;ess  i 

ttie 


retjrns 


OF  MARRIED  INDIVID- 

3f  a  separate  return  of 
.   paragraph    (2)  (B)  (1) 

substituting  '$1,050'  for 
(2)(B)(li)  shall  be 
$600'  for  '$1,200'. 

FOR    CERTAIN    AMOUNTS 

INCOME. — No  reduction 
paragraph   (2)  (A)  for 
from  gross  Income  un- 
to annuities),  101 
proceeds) .  104  (re- 
fer injuries  or  slck- 
;o  amounts  received  un- 
plans),  402  (relating 
of  employees' 
to  taxation  of  em- 


be  neflclary 


FOR  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 
RETIREMENT     SYSTEM     PEN- 

case  of  a  joint  return 

an  eligible  Individual  a» 

(d)(4)(A)    and   the 
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other  spouse  is  an  eligible  individual  as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (d)  (4)  (B),  there  shall  be 
an  additional  reduction  under  paragraph  (2) 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  (if  any) 
of  $1,250  over  the  amount  of  the  public  re- 
tirement system  pensldu  Income  of  the 
spouse  who  is  an  eligible  Individual  as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (d)  (4)  (B) . 

"(C)  RETIREMENT  INCOME. — For  pUipOSCS  Of 

this  section — 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  term  'retirement  Income' 
means  Income  from — 

"(A)  pensions  and  annuities  (Including 
public  retirement  system  pension  income  and 
Including,  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
18,  or  has  been,  an  employee  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401(c)(1).  distributions  by  a 
trust  described  In  section  401(a)  which  is 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a)), 

"(B)  Interest, 

"(C)  rents, 

"(D)  dividends,  and 

"(E)  bonds  described  in  section  405(b) 
(1)  which  are  received  under  a  qu&lifled  bond 
purchase  plan  described  in  section  406(a)  or 
In  a  distribution  from  a  trust  described  In 
section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der section  501(a), 

to  the  extent  included  in  gross  Income  with- 
out reference  to  this  section,  but  only  to  the 
extent  such  Income  does  not  represent  com- 
pensation for  personal  services  rendered  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Certain  individuals  under  age  65. — 
In  the  case  of — 

"(A)  a  return  by  an  unmarried  Individual 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  65  before 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 

"(B)  a  separate  return  by  a  married  In- 
dividual who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  65 
before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(C)  a  joint  return  if  neither  spouse  has 
attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year, 

the  term  'retirement  income'  means  only 
public  retirement  system  pension  Income, 
and  only  so  much  of  such  income  received 
by  an  Individual  dviring  the  taxable  year  as 
does  not  exceed  $2,600. 

"(d)  Others  Definitions  and  Special 
Rules. — ^Por  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)     PUBUC    retirement    SYSTEM    PENSION 

mcoME.— The  term  'public  retirement  system 
peaslon  income'  means  Income  from  pensions 
and  aimultles  under  a  public  retirement  sys- 
tem for  personal  services  performed  by  the 
taxpayer  or  his  spouse,  to  the  extent  included 
in  gross  Income  without  reference  to  this 
section,  but  only  to  the  extent  such  income 
does  not  represent  compensation  for  personal 
services  rendered  during  the  taxable  year.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'public 
retirement  system'  means  a  pension,  annuity, 
retirement,  or  simUar  fund  or  system  estab- 
lUhed  by  the  United  SUtes,  a  State  a 
possession  of  the  United  States,  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)  Earned  income. — The  term  'earned 
Income'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such 
term  in  section  911(b)  except  that  such 
term  does  not  include  any  amount  received 
as  a  ijenslon  or  annuity. 

"(3)  Community  property  laws  disre- 
garded.—The  determination  of  whether— 

"(A)  earned  Income,  est 

"(B)  Income  from  pensions  and  annuities 
for  personal  services  (Including  public  retire- 
ment system  pension  income  and  distribu- 
tions to  which  subsection  (c)(1)(A) 
applies).  \  ly   i\    i 

Is  the  Income  of  a  husband  or  wife  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  community  property 

"(4)  Eligible  individual. — The  term 
'eligible  individual'  means  an  individual 
who — 


"(A)  has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  has  not  attained  such  age  but  has 
public  retirement  system  pension  Income 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(5)  Marital  status. — Marital  statvis  shall 
be  determined  under  section  153. 

"(6)  Joint  return. — The  term  'Joint  re- 
turn* means  the  joint  return  of  a  husband 
and  wife  made  under  section  6013. 

"(e)  Nonresident  Alien  Ineligible  for 
CREDrr.— No  credit  shall  be  allowed  imder 
this  section  to  any  nonresident  alien." 

(b)  Section  904  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitation  on  for- 
eign tax  credit)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (g)  as  subsection  (h),  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  Coordination  Wtth  Credit  for  Re- 
tirement Income. — In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  the  tax 
against  which  the  credit  Is  taken  is  such  tax 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  credit  (If  any) 
for  the  taxable  year  allowable  under  section 
37  (relating  to  retirement  income)." 

(c)  Section  6014(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  tax  not  computed  by  taxpayer)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(d)  Section  6014(b)  of  such  Code  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4), 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (4),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3). 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1973. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
bill  would  exempt  from  duty  certain 
equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels  oper- 
ated by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  where  the  entries  were  made  in 
connection  with  vessels  arriving  before 
January  5. 1971. 

The  committee  amendment  would  not 
change  the  text  of  the  House  bill.  How- 
ever, the  committee  added  an  amend- 
ment liberalizing  and  simplifying  the 
retirement  income  credit  for  persons  re- 
ceiving annuity  or  other  retirement 
Income. 

Under  present  law,  a  retirement  in- 
come credit  of  up  to  $1,524  multiplied  by 
15  percent— $229 — Is  allowed  for  single 
persons  age  65  or  over  having  "retire- 
ment income" — that  Is,  income  from 
pensions,  dividends,  interest,  rents  or 
other  passive  income  sources.  However, 
this  credit  Is  available  only  if  the  individ- 
ual had  10  prior  years  of  earned  income 
above  $600.  The  Income  eligible  for  this 
credit  is  reduced,  however,  by  social 
security,  railroad  retirement  or  other 
tax-exempt  pension  income.  It  is  also  re- 
duced by  50  percent  of  earnings  over 
$1,200  and  100  percent  of  earnings  over 
Sl,700 — This  earnings  limitation,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  those  age  72  and 
over.  For  married  couples  a  credit  equal 
to  one  and  one-half  times  the  credit  re- 
ferred to  above  Is  generally  available 
under  present  law.  However,  in  some 
cases  where  both  can  qualify  for  the 
credit  a  credit  of  up  to  twice  that  re- 
ferred to  above  Is  available. 

In  addition,  under  present  law.  the  re- 
tirement income  credit  determined  sub- 
stantially as  indicated  above  is  available 
for  retirement  income  received  from 
governmental  units  where  the  individual 


is  under  age  65,  except  that  the  credit  Is 
reduced  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  for 
earnings  above  $900 — between  age  62 
and  65  the  earnings  test  described  above 
applies. 

The  committee  has  adopted  a  substi- 
tute retirement  income  credit  which  Jr 
both  more  liberal  and  also  will  be  easier 
to  compute  on  the  return  form.  This 
credit  for  a  single  person  will  be  based 
upon  $2,500  instead  of  $1,524.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  for  the  individual  involved 
to  have  10  years  of  prior  earnings  of  $600 
or  more.  However,  as  under  present  law, 
the  $2,500  will  be  reduced  for  social  se- 
curity, railroad  retirement  and  other 
tax-exempt  pension  income.  Also,  as 
under  present  law,  it  will  be  reduced  for 
earned  Income  above  a  specified  level — 
if  the  individual  is  under  age  72.  How- 
ever, the  amount  will  only  be  reduced  for 
50  percent  of  earnings  above  $2,100  in- 
stead of  50  percent  of  earnings  above 
$1,200  plus  100  percent  of  earnings  above 
$1,700. 

As  under  present  law,  the  amount  de- 
rived in  this  manner  Is  multiplied  by  15 
percent  in  order  to  obtain  the  credit  (the 
new  figure  gives  a  maximum  credit  of 
$875). 

For  a  married  couple,  both  over  age  65. 
the  retirement  income  credit  is  to  be 
based  upon  $3,750  instead  of  the  $2,500 
applicable  to  a  single  person.  Otherwise 
the  credit  is  to  be  computed  in  the  same 
manner  indicated  above  except  on  the 
basis  of  the  combined  experience  of  the 
husband  and  wife. 

For  those  below  age  65  receiving  Gov- 
ernment pension  income  the  $2,500  also 
becomes  applicable  but.  as  imder  present 
law,  only  with  respect  to  Government 
pension  income.  The  earnings  test  for 
these  persons  is  raised  from  $900  to  $1,200 
if  under  age  62  but  for  those  above  that 
age.  the  $2,100  earnings  test  applies. 

The  revised  credit  is  to  apply  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistance  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  line  13.  strike  out  "act"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  4.  Section  1631  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"REIMBURSEMENT    TO    STATES    FOR    INTEaiM    AS- 
SISTANCE  PAYMENTS 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (d) 
(1)  and  subsection  (b)  as  it  relates  to  the 
payment  of  less  than  the  correct  amount  of 
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benefits,  the  Secretary  may,  upon  written 
authorization  by  an  individual,  wlthliold 
benefits  due  with  respect  to  that  Individual 
und  may  pay  to  a  Senate  (or  political  sub- 
division thereof  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  State,  from  the  benefits 
withheld  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse 
the  State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof) 
for  interim  assistance  furnished  on  behalf  of 
the  Individual  by  the  State  (or  political  sub- 
division thereof). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  benefits  means  supplemental  security 
Income  benefits  under  this  title  and  any 
State  supplementary  payments  under  sec- 
tion 1616  or  under  section  212  of  Public  Imw 
93-66  which  the  Secretary  makes  on  behalf 
of  a  State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof) 
that  the  Secretary  has  determined  to  be  duo 
with  respect  to  the  individual  at  the  time 
the  Secretary  makes  the  first  payment  of 
benefls.  A  cash  advance  made  pursuant  to 
section  1631(a)(4)(A)  shaU  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  payment  of  benefits  for 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  Interim  assistance  means  assistance 
financed  from  State  or  local  funds  and  fur- 
nished for  meeting  basic  needs  during  the 
period,  beginning  with  the  month  In  which 
the  Individual  filed  an  application  for  bene- 
fits (as  defined  In  paragraph  (2) ) ,  for  which 
he  was  eligible  for  such  benefits. 

"(4)  In  order  for  a  State  to  receive  reim- 
bursement under  the  provision  of  paragraph 
(1).  the  State  shall  have  in  effect  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  which  shall  pro- 
vide— 

"(1)  that  If  the  Secretary  makes  payment 
to  the  State  (or  subdivision  of  the  State 
as  provided  for  under  the  agreement)  In  re- 
imbursement for  Interim  assistance  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (3))  for  any  Individual 
In  an  amount  greater  than  the  reimbursable 
amount  authorized  by  paragraph  (1),  the 
State  (or  subdivision  of  the  State  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  agreement)  shall  pay 
to  the  Individual  the  balance  of  such  pay- 
ment In  excess  of  the  reimbursable  amount 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but  In  any 
event  within  ten  working  days  or  a  shorter 
period  specified  In  the  agreement;  and 

"(11)  such  other  rules  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  achieve  efficient  and  effec- 
tive administration  of  this  provision  and  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program  estab- 
lished by  this  title,  including  protection  of 
hearing  rights  for  any  individual  aggrieved 
by  action  taken  by  the  State  (or  subdivision 
Of  the  State  as  provided  for  under  the  agree- 
ment) pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  disagreement  con- 
cerning payment  by  the  Secretary  to  a  State 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  nor  the  amount  reteired  by  the 
State  (or  Bubdivlslon  of  the  State  as  pro- 
vided for  under  an  agreement  under  para- 
graph (4)). 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  expire  on  June  30,  1975.  At  least  sixty 
days  prior  to  such  expiration  date,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  Congress  a  reoort  assess- 
ing the  effects  of  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  including  the  adequate  of 
Interim  assistance  provided  and  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  administration  of  such 
provisions.  Such  report  may  Include  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secreatry  deems 
appropriate.". 

Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(e) 
(2)  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970  (as 
added  by  section  20  of  Public  Law  93-233 
and  amended  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  93- 
256  and  by  H.R.  14833,  93d  Congress)  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "August  1, 
1974"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1976". 
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Sec.  6.  Section  204(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1971  la 
amended  by  striklhg  out  "903(b)  (3) "  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  tbi  ireof  "906  (d) ". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Seel  Ion  1611  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  ena  :ted  by  section  301  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-603  and  as  In  effect  on  July  1, 
1974)  Is  amended  — 

(1)  In  subsecton  (a)(1)(A),  by  Insert- 
ing "(or  If  greate -.  the  amount  determined 
under  section  1517)"  Immediately  after 
"$1,752"; 

(2)  m  subsecton  (a)(2)(A),  by  Insert- 
ing "(or.  If  great<  r,  the  amoimt  determined 
under  section  ]  317) "  Immediately  after 
••$2,628"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)(1).  by  Inserting 
"(or,  if  greater,  tl  e  amount  determined  un- 
under  section  1317)"  Immediately  after 
••$1,752":   and 

(4)  In  subsection  (b)(2),  by  inserting 
"(or.  If  greater,  tl  e  amount  determined  un- 
der section  16.7)"  Immediately  after 
••$2,628". 

(b)  Part  A  of  tl  le  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  Public 
Law  92-603)  Is  apiended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  fa  llowlng  new  section : 

"COST-OP-LIVING   ioJUSTMENTS  IN   BENEIITS 

•'Sec.  1617.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary, 
pursuant  to  section  216(1)  makes  a  determi- 
nation that  a  base  quarter  in  a  calendar  year 
is  also  a  cost-of-U  vlng  computation  quarter, 
he  shall  determin  i  and  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  (toge  ther  with,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  malerlal  required  by  section 
215(1)  (2)  (D)  to  b( !  published  therein  by  rea- 
son  of  such  deter^ilnatlon)  the  supplemen- 
tal security  benefit}  rate  (as  determined  under 
subsection  (b) )  \^hlch  shall  be  effective  for 
the  period  beglnnltig  with  the  month  foUow- 
ing  the  first  montl  that  the  Increase  (if  any) 
In  benefits  payabU  under  title  II  becomes  ef- 
fective under  sectl  >n  215(1)  by  reason  of  such 
determination  by  iie  Secretary. 

"(b)(1)  As  usee  In  this  section,  the  term 
'supplemental  secirlty  benefit  rate*  means 
whichever  of  the  Tollowlng  Is  the  greater — 

"(A)  the  dollar  amounts  (namely,  $1,752 
and  $2,628,  refera  id  to  In  sections  1611  (a) 
(1)(A),  1611(a)(2)(A),  1611(b)(1),  and 
1611(b)(2)),  or 

"'B)  the  dollir  amounts  (referred  to  in 
such  sections  whl  !h  were  In  effect  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  i  lost  recent  Increase  under 
this  section. 

"(2)  The  supp  omental  sectirtty  benefit 
rate  which  shall  b  s  effective  by  reason  of  an 
Increase  brought  a  bout  by  the  application  of 
subsection  (a)  sh  ill  be  such  rate,  as  In  ef- 
fect immediately  i  rlor  to  such  Increase,  plus 
a  per  centum  thefeof  equal  to  the  per  cen- 
tum of  Increase  lb  benefits  payable  imder 
title  n  brought  about  pursuant  to  section 
216(1).". 

(c)  Section  211(a)(1)(A)  of  PubUc  Law 
93-66  (as  In  effect  ^n  July  1, 1974)  Is  amended 
by  striking  "$873"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "an  amount  equal  to  60  per  centum 
of  the  amount  specified  In  section  1611(a) 
(1)(A)". 

(d)  Title  XVI  df  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  further  amendep  by  adding  immediately 
after  section  1617|  (as  added  by  subsection 
(b))  the  following  new  section: 

"OPEBATTON   0»   tTATE    SUPPLEMENTATION' 
^OGRAMS 

"Sec.  1618.  (a)  In  order  for  any  State 
(other  than  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  which  has 
at  any  time  after  iJecember  1973  bad  in  ef- 
fect a  program  of  supplementation  payments 
described  in  sectlo^  1616 (a)  to  be  eligible  for 
payments  pursuant  to  title  XTX,  with  respect 
to  expenditures  fbr  any  calendar  quarter 
which  begins — 
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"(1)  after  June  JO,  1975,  or,  if  later, 
"(2)  after  the  calendar  quarter  In  which 
supplementation  payments  Eire  first  made  lu. 
der  such  program,  such  State  miist  have  in 
effect    an    agreement    with    the    Secretary 
whereby  the  State  will — 
"  (3)  continue  to  operate  such  program, 
"(4)  maintain,  under  such  program,  a  level 
of  benefits  which   (prior  to  application  c( 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (5) )  Is  not  low 
than  the  level  of  benefits  under  the  program 
for  the  first  month  that  the  program  was  ta 
effect,  or  (if  later >  January  1974,  and 

"(5)  m  determining  eligibility  for  the 
amount  of  payment  to  which  any  applicant 
or  recipient  la  entitled  under  the  program 
disregard  an  amouct  of  the  Income,  includ- 
ing Income  In  the  form  of  benefits  payable 
under  section  leilL  of  such  applicant  or  n- 
he   amount.   If  any,  bj 
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;ate  amount  of  the  In- 
occurred  In  the  level  of 
Ity  benefits  payable  undar 
of  cost-of-living  adjust- 
1617  (as  determined  un- 
[the  Secretary)  since  th« 
ipect  to  which  payment) 
le  State  program  of  sup- 
ids 
(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  Increases 
over  the  level  specified  in  paragraph  (4) 
which  have  occurred  in  the  level  of  benefits 
under  such  State  program. 

"(b)    The   Secretary,   in   determining  for 
purposes  of  subsecljion  (a)  the  level  of  bene- 
a  State  supplementation 
iggregate  amovmt  of  any 
level,  shall   (after  review- 
it   affects   the   varloiu 
!s  of  beneficiaries  covered 
!r  the  program  as  it  af- 
(rlty  of  beneficiaries;  and 
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:ause  its  supplementation 
leet,  in  one  or  more  re- 
of  one  or  more  classes 
leficlarles,  such  requlre- 
tary  finds  that  the  level 
under  such  program  to 
thereunder,    when    aucb 
wed  as  a  single  group,  Is 
'er  than  the  level  whlcb 
reqvilrements  were  fully 
It  and  In  the  case  of  each 
and  every  class  or  Category  of  beneficiaries.". 

(e)  Section  2li(a)  (3)  (C)  (1)  of  PubUc 
Law  93-66  is  amenfled  by  inserting  "(except 
that,  there  shall  not  be  counted  so  much  of 
any  such  benefit  for  any  month  as  is  attrib- 
utable to  any  increcise  made  in  the  level  of 
supplemental  secunty  income  benefits  pur- 
suant to  section  1617  of  such  Act) "  Immedi- 
ately after  "Social  Spcurlty  Act". 

(f)  The  llmitatlcki  Imposed  by  section  401 
(a)  of  the  Social  pecurlty  Amendments  of 
1972  on  the  amour^  payable  to  the  Security 
of  Health,  Educatioti,  and  Welfare  by  a  Stats 
pursuant  to  its  agreement  or  agreements 
under  section  1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  section  in  the  case  of  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  so  much  of  the  ex- 
penditures under  ihe  agreement  or  agree- 
ments as  are  necess  iry  In  order  to  enable  the 
State  to  meet  the  ■equlrements  imposed  by 
section  1618  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  to 
meet  the  requiremei  it  imposed  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subssction  (e)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  8.  Section  24  3B  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  19T  2  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1974'  and  Inserting  "June  30, 
1977"  in  Ueu  thereo: '. 

Sec  9.  (a)  Sectlot  16(c)(2)  of  Public  Law 
93-233  is  amended  by  striking  out  "December 
1,  1974"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "March 
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1.  1975"  and  by  striking  out  ••Jxily  1.  1975" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ••March  1,  1976". 

(b)  Section  15(c)(5)  of  Public  Law  93- 
233  is  amended  by  striking  out  ••March  1. 
1975"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ••June  1, 
1975 "  and  by  striking  out  ••October  1,  1975" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ••June  1,  1976". 

(C)  Section  15(d)  of  Public  Law  93-233  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •January  1,  1975, 
except  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  determines  that  addi- 
tional time  Is  required  to  prepare  the  report 
required  by  subsection  (c) ,  he  may,  by  regu- 
lation, extend  the  applicability  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  to  cost  accounting 
periods  beginning  after  June  30.  1975'^  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '•July  1,  1976". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  1902(a)  (14)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(14)  effective  January  1,  1973,  provide 
that— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  Individuals  receiv- 
ing aid  or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI.  or  part 
A  of  title  IV,  or  who  meet  the  Income  and 
resources  requirements  of  the  one  of  such 
State  plans  which  Is  appropriate — 

••(1)  no  erirollment  fee,  premium,  or  simi- 
lar charge,  and  no  deduction,  cost  sharing, 
or  similar  charge  with  respect  to  the  care  and 
services  Usted  in  clauses  (1)  through  (5)  and 
(7)  of  section  1905(a),  will  be  Imposed  under 
the  plan,  and 

•'(11)  any  deduction,  cost  sharing,  or  simi- 
lar charge  imposed  under  the  plan  with  re- 
spect to  other  care  and  services  will  be  nom- 
inal in  amount  ( as  determined  in  accordance 
with  standards  approved  by  the  Secretary 
and  Included  in  the  plan) ,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  individuals  who  are 
not  receiving  aid  or  assistance  under  any 
such  State  plan  and  who  do  not  meet  the 
Income  and  resources  requirements  of  the 
one  of  such  State  plans  which  Is  appropri- 
ate or  who,  after  December  31,  1973,  are  in- 
cluded under  the  State  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  section  1902(a)  (10)  (B) 
approved  under  title  XIX — 

"(1)  there  may  be  imposed  an  enroUment 
fee,  premium,  or  similar  charge  which  (as 
determined  In  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  is  related  to  the 
individual's  Income,  and 

•■(11)  any  deductible,  cost-sharing,  or  simi- 
lar charge  Imposed  under  the  plan  will  be 
nominal;". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  January  1,  1973  (or 
earlier  If  the  State  plan  so  provided). 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shaU 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  such  Act  should 
be  extended  beyond  December  31,  1975,  and. 
if  so,  how  the  administration  of  such  Act 
can  be  Improved.  The  Joint  Committee  staff 
shall  specifically  consider  whether  exemption 
criteria  and  the  statutory  factors  for  deter- 
mining excessive  profits  should  be  changed 
to  make  the  Act  fairer  and  more  effective  and 
more  objective.  The  Joint  Committee  staff 
shall  also  consider  whether  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  should  be  restructured. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  study  and  investi- 
gation the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  consult  with 
the  staffs  of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  the 
Qeneral  Accounting  Office,  the  Cost  Account- 
ing Standards  Board,  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

(c)  The  steff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  submit  the 
results  of  Its  study  and  investigation  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Provides  that  an  Individual  land  owner  who 
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1975,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"An  agreement  between  an  owner  or  ten- 
ant of  land  and  another  person  under  which 
such  other  person  is  to  manage  and  super- 
vise the  production  of  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural commodities  on  such  land  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  an  arrangement  (de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection)  which  provides  for 
material  participation  by  the  owner  or  ten- 
ant in  production  or  management,  if  under 
such  agreement  it  is  the  responsibility  and 
duty  of  such  other  person,  as  the  agent  of 
such  owner  or  tenant,  to  manage  and  super- 
vise such  production  (Including  the  selection 
of  the  tenants  or  other  personnel  whose  serv- 
ices win  be  utilized  in  such  production)  with- 
out personal  participation  therein  by  such 
owner  or  tenant,  and  if,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
personal  participation  by  such  owner  or  ten- 
ant In  such  production  or  management.". 

(b)  Section  1402(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of 
net  earnings  from  self -employment)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"An  agreement  between  an  owner  or  tenant 
of  land  and  another  person  under  which 
such  other  person  Is  to  manage  and  supervise 
the  production  of  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural commodities  on  such  land  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  an  arrangement  (described 
In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection)  which  provides  for  material 
participation  by  the  owner  or  tenant  in  pro- 
duction or  management,  if  under  such  ar- 
rangement it  is  the  responsibility  and  duty 
of  such  other  person,  as  the  agent  of  such 
owner  or  tenant,  to  manage  and  supervise 
such  production  (including  the  selection  of 
the  tenants  or  other  personnel  whose  serv- 
ices win  be  utilized  in  such  production) 
without  personal  participation  therein  by 
such  owner  or  tenant,  and  if,  In  fact,  there 
is  no  personal  participation  by  such  owner 
or  tenant  in  such  production  or  manage- 
ment.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1973. 

Sec  13.  Section  102(c)(1)  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••December  31,  1975"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ••June  30,   1975". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Provisions  of  Long  Amendment 
TO  HJl.   8217 

Reimbursement  to  States  for  Interim  SSI 
payments. — Provides  that,  upon  the  authori- 
zation of  an  appUcant  for  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration may  withhold  from  his  first  SSI 
check  and  pay  to  the  State  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  reimburse  the  State  for  Interim  pay- 
ments made  by  the  State  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual's basic  needs  whUe  his  claim  for  Fed- 
eral SSI  benefits  was  being  processed.  The 
amendment  expires  June  30,  1975  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
being  required  to  report  to  Congress  by  that 
date  on  his  recommendations  concerning  this 
provision.  (Taft  floor  amendment  to  H.R. 
14833). 

Extended     unemployment     benefits. — Ex- 


tends for  an  additional  12  months  the  pro- 
vision of  Public  Law  93-266  which  permits 
States  to  participate  In  the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  If  the  rate 
of  Insured  unemployment  In  the  State  is  at 
least  4  percent,  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirement of  permanent  law  that  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  must  also  have 
Increased  by  20  percent  over  the  prior  2  years. 
The  existing  provision  expires  June  30.  1974, 
and  this  amendment  would  extend  It  through 
June  30,  1975.  (Rlblcoff  fioor  amendment  to 
H.R.  148333.) 

Repayment  of  general  fund  advance  for 
1971  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  benefits. — Under  existing  law  ad- 
vances which  were  made  from  the  general 
fund  to  the  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation account  in  order  to  pay  benefits 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1972  under  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1971  are  to  be  repaid  to  the  general 
fund  by  withholding  from  any  distributions 
which  may  otherwise  become  payable  under 
the  Reed  Act  to  those  States  to  which  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  benefits  were  paid.  The 
amendment  would  provide  instead  that  these 
advances  are  to  be  repaid  to  the  general  fund 
directly  from  the  extended  unemployment 
account  whenever  that  account  has  an  ade- 
quate balance  to  permit  such  repayment. 
(Rlblcoff   fioor   amendment   to   HJl.    14833). 

Automatic  cost-of-Uvtog  Increases  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  Supplemental  Seciu-lty  In- 
come benefits. — Provides  that,  whenever 
Social  Security  benefits  are  Increased 
through  the  automatic  cost-of-living  In- 
crease provisions,  an  Identical  percentage  in- 
crease wlU  take  place  in  the  level  of  income 
assured  to  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  per- 
sons under  the  Federal  SSI  program.  Also 
provides  that  States  may  not  offset  such  in- 
creases m  Federal  SSI  benefits  by  reducing 
the  amount  payable  under  State  supple- 
mental benefit  programs.  One-half  of  addi- 
tional State  costs  resulting  from  the  amend- 
ment would  be  counted  In  determining  the 
State's  savings  clause  protection  under  Pub- 
lic Law  92-603  which  assures  that  States  will 
not  have  to  Increase  expenditures  for  the 
aged.  bUnd,  and  disabled  over  1972  levels. 
(Mondale  floor  amendment  to  HJl.  14833) 

Funding  of  Inspections  of  long-term  care 
institutions. — Extends  until  June  30,  1977 
authority  for  100  percent  Federal  financing 
of  expenditures  for  training  and  compensa- 
tion of  Inspectors  of  long-term  care  Institu- 
tions under  Medicaid.  (Bennett  floor  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  14833) 

Supervisory  physicians  In  teaching  hospi- 
tals.— Extends  period  for  study  of  appropri- 
ate and  equitable  reimbursement  for  physi- 
cians' services  provided  in  teaching  hospitals 
until  March,  1976;  defers  until  July,  1976 
the  Implementation  of  the  1972  amendment 
which  provided.  In  part,  that  charges  would 
be  paid  only  where  teaching  hosiptal  pa- 
tient is  private  patient.  (Bentsen  floor 
amendment  to  H.R.  14833) 

Medically  needy  premium. — Removes  Title 
XIX  requirement  that  States  must  Impose 
a  premium  or  enrollment  fee  on  the  medi- 
cally needy;  changes  provision  from  manda- 
tory to  optional.  (Curtis  floor  amendment  to 
HJl.  14833) 

Renegotiation  Act  study. — D'rects  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  studv 
and  investigation  of  the  operation  and  ef- 
fect of  the  Renegotiation  Act.  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  and  recommendations 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  by 
May  31.  1975.  (Modified  version  of  Proxmire 
floor  amendment  to  HJt.   14833) 

Treatment  of  certain  farm  rental  Income. — 
Provides  that  an  todivldual  land  owner  who 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  a  person  to 
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manage  his  farm  shall  not  have  his  rental 
income  under  the  agreement  counted  as  to- 
come  for  Social  Security  purposes,  pro%'lded 
that  the  landowner  does  not  personally  par- 
ticipate in  the  management  or  production 
of  the  farmland.  (Curtis  floor  amendment  to 
H.R.  14833) 

12-month  extension  of  Renegotiation 
Act. — E.xtends  Renegotiation  Act  for  12 
mouths  (through  June  30.  1975),  rather 
than  for  18  months  (Through  December  31, 
1975)  as  in  H.R.  14833.  (Proxmire  floor 
amendment  to  H.R.  14833) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  sim- 
ply say  that  these  are  the  same  amend- 
ments as  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  on 
the  renegotiation  bill.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  simply  to  gain  a  confer- 
ence on  these  matters,  which  was  not 
possible  on  the  renegotiation  bill  because 
time  ran  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  exempt  from  duty  certain 
equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels  oper- 
ated by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  where  the  entries  were  made  in 
connection  with  vessels  arriving  before 
January  5, 1971,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  insist  on 
its  amendments,  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  following  Senators  as  conferees  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate:  Messrs.  Long,  Tal- 

MADGE,  HARTKE,  RIBICOFF,  BeNNETT,  CUR- 
TIS, and  Fannin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  Chair 
appoints  those  Senators  as  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


U.S.  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR 
TIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  CUL- 
CATIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  CUL- 
TURAL ORGANIZATION  —  AP- 
POINTMENT BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
75-565,  apptoints  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  to  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mission for  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. 


SENATE  CONCURHENT 
96     PROVIDING 
MENT    OF    THI 
MONDAY,  JULY 


RESOLUTION 
FOR     ADJOURN- 
SENATE     UNTIL 
}.  1974 


Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair 
ate  a  message  from 
Concurrent  Resoluti4)n 

The  PRESIDING 
before  the  Senate 
House,  which  was 

S.  Con. 


lYRD. 


Mr.  President, 
lay  before  the  Sen- 
he  House  cm  Senate 

96. 
OFFICER  laid  be- 
message  from  the 
as  follows: 

Res.  96 


re  id 


Resolved,   That    the 
Senate   (S.  Con.  Res 
rent  resolution  adjourn 
June  27,    1974,   until 
until  required  to 
of  the  House  and  the 
of  the  Senate,  which 
the  following 

AMENDMENTS 


reaa  emble 


'une  27 y  197 U 


resolution   from   the 

)6)    entitled  "Concur- 

ing  the  Senate  from 

loon  July  8,  1974,  or 

by  the  Speaker 

President  pro  tempore 

(  omes  earlier",  do  pass 


and  Insert :  "and  that 

urns   on    Wednesday. 

adjourned  until  12  noon 

or,  with  respect  to 


1574, 


as  to  read:  "Concur- 
the  Senate  from 
i|oon  July  8,  1974,  and 
1974,  until  noon  July 
to  reassemble  by 
and  the  President 
Senate,   which   comes 


He  use 


Line  3,  strike  out  "or 
when   the  House   adj ) 
July  3,  1974,  it  stand 
on  Tuesday,  July  9, 
both  Houses.". 

Amend  the  title  so 
rent  resolution  adjou^ing 
June  27,  1974,  until 
the  House  from  July 
9,   1974,  or  until  reqi^red 
the  Speaker  of  the 
pro    tempore    of    the 
earlier." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  ^YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Si  nate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  :  louse,  and  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloi . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  action  taken? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  House 
will  not  adjourn  uniil  next  Wednesday. 
And  the  Senate  w  11  reconvene  at   12 


o'clock  noon  on  July 


Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  wish 
to  extend  the  sesstoi  of  the  Senate  be- 


yond today? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN. 
leaders  are. 


SENATE  ACCOK  [PLISHMENTS 
JUNE  2 ).  1974 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
fore  adjourning  for 
bration  of  the  Fourth 


8,  1974. 


am  ready  when  the 


Mr.  President,  be- 

|a  few  days  in  cele- 

of  July,  I  would  like 


to  review  the  progress  made  by  the 
Senate  this  year.  I  make  these  remarks 
to  point  out  just  howr  much  the  Senate 
has  done  this  year  id  spite  of  more  news- 
worthy events  comtig  from  elsewhere. 

The  list  of  legislation  the  Senate  has 
passed  this  year  inaludes  legal  services 
corporation,  private  pension  plan  reform, 
housing  and  community  development 
program.  Federal  Inergy  Administra- 
tion, congressional  budget  reform  and 
impoundment  contipl,  minimum  wage 
Increase — which  hadjbeen  vetoed  In  1973, 
Indian  self-determiiiation,  disaster  re- 
lief, campaign  reform,  no-fault  auto 
insurance,  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  energy  Appropriations,  and 
Vietnam  veterans  educational  assistance. 

This  record  comptires  favorably  with 
achievements  at  midyear  in  1973,  by 
which  time  the  SenMe  had  passed  meas- 
ures on  flood  contiol,  veterans  health 


care  and  drug  and 
vocational  rehabilitation 
for  victims  of  crime, 
trol,  health  maintenance 
emergency  medical 
fuel  allocation,  agrici^ture 
protection,  and  land 
tailed  comparison  at 
following : 


alcohol  treatment, 
compensation 
impoundment  con- 
organizations, 
slervices,  mandatory 
and  consumer 
jse  planning.  A  de- 
midyear  shows  the 


Days  in  session 

Hours  in  session 

Total  measures  passed 

Public  Laws. 

Private  laws 

Treaties 

Record  votes 


thin 


More  important 
Senate  progress  in 
ever,  is  the  overall 
during  the  93d  Cong^- 
tion,  I  would  like  to 
Senate  has  now 
12    measures    which 
pocket-vetoed   in 
twelve   bills  have 
A  list  of  these  bills 


a  comparison  of 

and  1974,  how- 

of  achievement 

ess.  As  an  indica- 

point  out  that  the 

all  but  1  of  the 

President    Nixon 

Ten   of   these 

bfecome   public   law. 

:ollows: 


1173 
level 


passed 


1<72. 


Ic  Law  93-44. 
Law  93-43. 
Law  93-29. 
Development — 


1.  Airport  Development — Publl 

2.  National  Cemeteries — Public 

3.  Older  Amerlcai 

4.  Public  Works-Eco4omic 
Public  Law  93-46. 

5.  Veterans  Medical 
82. 

6.  Vocational  Rehabtltation 
93-102. 

7.  Labor-HEW  Approrirlations 
93-192. 

8.  Flood  Control 

9.  National    Institutu 
Law  93-296. 

10.  Mining  Research 
ate  as  amendment  to  i 

11.  Environmental 
P/S  6/12/74. 

12.  Deputy  U.S.  Marshals  Pay— Pending  In 
Committee. 


Of  the  15  measur^ 
the  Democratic  confsrence 
1973  and  1974,  allbu, 
Senate,  2  of  which 
on  first.  Their  status 


reform-  -S 


1.  Campaign 
passed  Senate. 

2.  Budget  reform  and 
trol — Public  Law  93 

3.  Consumer  protect^n 
Senate  calendar. 

4.  Land  Use  Planniilg 

5.  Health  I 

6.  Housing — In  conference. 

7.  Education 

8.  Strip  Mining 

9.  Pension  plan  refori^ 

10.  Minimum  Wagi 

11.  No-Pault  Auto  In^uranc 

12.  Tax  reform- 

13.  Trade— P/H. 

14.  War  Powers — Public 

15.  Welfare  reform — 1 


progratr  s — in 


Each  Senator  can 
satisfaction  from  the 
gress  to  date  and  I 
to  thank  my  colleagufes  for  their  cooper 
ation  with  the  leadership  in  making 
these  accomplishments  possible 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fur- 
ther breakdown  on  tie  status  of  major 
legislation  on  the  92  d  Congress  and  a 


1973 


1974 


91 

87 

457:12 

531:44 

274 

325 

49 

75 

2 

26 

5 

3 

227 

270 

$are — Public  Law  93- 

— Public  Law 

1 — ^Public  Law 

-Public  Law  93-234. 

on    Aging — Public 

Centers — ^Passed  Sen- 

425  (Strip  Mining). 

D|ita  Centers — S.  1865 


given  priority  by 

in  January 

4  have  passed  the 

House  must  act 

is  as  follows: 


tie 


3044   and  S.  372 
impoundment  con- 
agency — P/H;  on 

;— P/S  6/21/73. 

must  act  first. 


conti  ols — V/ 


conference. 
/S  9/9/73. 
in  conference. 
Public  Law  93-296. 

P/S  5/1/74. 
Houie  must  act  first. 


la 


Law  93-148. 
conference. 


take  a  measure  of 
record  of  this  Con- 
take  this  moment 


June  27,  107 U 
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report  prepared  by  the  staflF  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Policy  Committee  summarizing 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  this  year 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Status  of  Major   Legislation   of  the  93d 

Congress 

enacted  or  cleared  for  the  president 

Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection — 
Public  Law  93-86. 

Alaska  Pipeline — Public  Law  93-153. 

Congressional  Budget  Reform — Impound- 
ment Control — Cleared  for  President. 

DC.  Home  Rule — Public  Law  93-198. 

Minimum  Wage  Increase — Public  Law  93- 
259. 

War  Powers — Public  Law  93-148. 

IN    CONFERENCE 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Legal  Services  CorjKsration — House  has 
adopted  conference  report. 

Private  Pension  Plan  Reform. 

Toxic  Substances  Control. 

Urban  Mass  Transit — Conference  report 
has  been  filed. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Education. 

Welfare  Reform. 

PASSED    SENATE    ONLY 

Campaign  Reform  (S.  3044  and  S.  372) . 

Compensation  for  Victims  of  Crime. 

Eastern  Wilderness. 

Energy  Conservation. 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Au- 
thorization. 

Land  Use  Planning — House  voted  against 
rule  to  bring  It  to  the  floor. 

No  Fault  Auto  Insurance. 

Safe  Drinking  Water. 

Strip  Mining  Controls. 

PASSED    HOUSE    ONLY 

Consumer  Protection  Agency — on  Senate 
calendar. 
Deep  Water  Ports. 
Foreign  Trade. 

MEASURES  ON  WHICH  HOUSE  MUST  ACT  FIKST 

National  Health  Insurance. 
Tax  Reform. 

Senate  Legislative  AcnvrrY  Index 

(93d  Congress,  2d  Session) 

(By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee) 

agriculture 
Animal  Health  Research  (H.R.  11873). 
Fertilizer  (S.  Res.  189) . 
Food  Assistance  Programs  (S.  3458). 
Pood  Stamps  (H.R.  15124) . 
Forest  Management  (S.  2296). 
Forest  Pest  Control  (S.  3371) . 
Livestock  Credit  (S.  3679) . 
PoiUtry  Indemnity  Payments  (S.  3231). 
Rice  Allotment  Transfers  (S.  3075). 
Top  Level  Positions  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (S.  3031). 
Wheat  Supplies  (S.  Con.  Res.  70). 

appropriations 
1974: 

Supplemental  (H.R.  14013). 

Veterans'  Administration  Supplemental 
(H.J.  Res.  941). 

1975: 

Continuing  (H.J.  Res.  1062) . 

Energy  Research  and  Development  (HJl. 
14434) . 

Legislative  (H.R.  14012). 
Veterans'  Administration  Urgent  Supple- 
mental (H.j.Res.  1061). 

CONGRESS 

Budget  Reform— Impoundment  Control 
(HR.  7130). 

.^^'^^^^^onax    Record    Postal    Rates    (S. 

w373 ) , 


Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (S.  37). 
Senate  Committee  Employees  Pay — Franked 
Mall  (S.  2315). 

CRIME-JUDICIARY 

Canal  Zone  Marriage  Liceases  (S.  2348) . 

Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Ap- 
pellate System  (S.  3052) . 

"Cooly  Trade"  Laws  (S.  2220) . 

Legal  Services  Corporation  (H.R.  7824). 

Mandatory  Death  Penalty   (S.  1401). 

Military  Claims    (HJt.  9800). 

Narcotic  Treatment  (S.  1115). 
defense 

Aviation  Crew  Incentive  Pav  (H.R.  12670). 

Coast  Guard  Laws  (H.R.  9293) . 

Defense  Productioa  (S.  3270) . 

Enlistment  and  Reenllstment  Bonuses  (S. 
2771). 

Enlistment  Qualifications   (H.R.  3418). 

Medical  Olficers'  Pay  (S.  2770). 

Military  Procurement  Authorization  (H.R. 
14592). 

Military  Pi-ocurement  Supplemental  Au- 
thorization   [H.R.    12565    (S.    2999)]. 

Service  Academy  Appointments  (S.J.  Res. 
206). 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Advisory  Neighborhood  Councils  (HR 
12109). 

American  University,  Inc.  (S.  3389) . 

Attorney's  Fees  (S.  3477) . 

Executive  Protective  Service  (S.  3124) . 

Marriage  Licenses  (S.  3476) . 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Cor- 
poration (S. 3301). 

Sewell-Belmont  House  (S.  3188) . 

Smallpox  Vaccination  (HJl.  8747). 

Taxability  of  Certain  Dividends — D.C.  Elec- 
tion (H.R.  6186). 

Transportation  Subsidies  for  Schoolchil- 
dren (S. 3703). 

Unemployment  Compensation  (S.  3474) . 

ECONOMY-FINANCE 

Abandoned  Money  Orders  and  Traveler's 
Checks  (S.  2705). 

Bow  and  Arrow  Excise  Tax  (H.R.  10972) . 

Check  Forgery  Insurance  (H.R.  6274) . 

Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
(HJl.  13839). 

Duty  Exemptions— SSI  Payments— Unem- 
ployment Compensation  (HJi.  8217). 

Duty  Su^enslon— Shoe  Lathes  (H.R.  8215) . 

Export  Administration  (H.J.  Res.  1057) . 

Export  Expansion  (S.  1486) . 

Export-Import  Bank  (S.J.  Res.  218). 

FDIC  Insurance  (HJl.  11221). 

Foreign  Investment  in  the  United  States 
Study  (S.  2840). 

Housing  and  Community  Development  (S 
3066). 

National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages  (S.  3523). 

National  Securities  Market  System  (8. 
2519). 

Pension  Reform  (HJi.  2  [HJt.4a00]). 

Public  Debt  Limit  (H  Jl.  14832) . 

Renegotiation  Act  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation (HJl.  14833).  

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)  Paperwork  Reduction  (S.  Res.  173) . 

Supplemental  Security  Income — Unem- 
ployment Compensation  (H.R.  13025) . 

Educational  Funding  and  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loans  (HJl.  12253). 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  (HJl 
69). 

Legal  Education  Assistance  (HJl.  16296) . 

EDUCATION 
ELECTION  REFORM 

Campaign  Reform  (S.  3044) . 

Watergate  Committee  (S.  Res.  287),  (S. 
Res.  288),  (S.  Res.  286),  (S.  Ree.  327),  and 
(S.  Res.  328). 

ENERGY 

Energy  Allocation  for  Tourism  Industry 
(S.  Res.  281). 


•Energy  Emergency  (S.  2589) . 

Energy  Supply— Clean  Air  (HJl.  14368) . 

Federal  Energy  AdmlnUtratlon  (H.R.  11793 
[S.  27761). 

Oil  Price  Increase  (S.  Res.  249) . 

Oil  Shale  Funds  (S.  3009) . 

Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  (H.R.  11864) 

Truck  Fuel  Prices  (S.J.  Res.  185) . 

Washington  Energy  Conference  (S.  Res 
279). 

ENVIRONMENT 

Environmental  Data  Centers  (S.  1865). 
Environmental  Education  (S.  1647). 
Ocean  Dumping  (H.R.  5450) . 
Oil  Pollution  (S.  1070). 
W^eather  Modification  (S.  3320) . 
Woodsy  Owl— Smokey  Bear  (S.  1585). 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Authorization 
(S.  3292) . 

Blind  and  Handicapped  Products  Authori- 
zation (H.R.  11143). 

Blind  Vendor  Operations  (S.  2581) . 

Chester  Bridge  (S.  3546) . 

Commission  on  Productivity  (S.  1752) . 

Disaster  Relief  (S.  3062) . 

Federal  Procurement  (S.  3311). 

Federal  Procurement  Policy  (S.  2510). 

Fire  Prevention  and  Control  (S.  1769) . 

Flood  Damage  Claims — Louisiana  (S.  2201) . 

Freedom  of  Information  (H.R.  12471 ) . 

Historical  and  Archeological  Data  (S.  514) . 

Idaho  Admission  Act  (S.  939) . 

Law  Enforcement  Officers'  and  Firefighters' 
Retirement  (H.R.  9281). 

NASA  Authorization  (H.R.  13998). 

National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion (H.R.  13999). 

No-Pault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  (S.  354) . 

Postal  Rate  Adjustments  (S.  411). 

Small  Business  Administration  Authority 
(S.  3331). 

Smithsonian  Institution  Authorization  (S 
2137).  ^ 

Vice  Presidential  Residence  (S.J.  Res.  202) . 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Civil  Service  Retirement  Annuities  (S. 
1866). 

Civil  Service  Survivor  Annuities  (S.  628). 

ClvU  Service  Survivors  EUglbUity  (3.  2174) . 

Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries 
Increase  (S.  Res.  293) . 

Postal  Service  Retirement  Fund  (HJl.  29). 

Privacy  and  Rights  of  Federal  Employees 
(S.  1688). 

Withholding  Taxes  (HJl.  866) . 

HEALTH 

Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention 
(S.  1125). 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  (HJl. 
9456). 

Biomedical  Research  (H.R.  7724). 

Diabetes  Mellltus  (S.  2830) . 

Health  Services  (H.R.  11385). 

Medical  Devices  (S.  2368) . 

National  Cancer  Program   (S.  2893). 

National  Institute  on  Aging   (S.  775). 

Older  Americans  (HJl.  11105). 

School  Lunch  and  ChUd  Nutrition  (HJl. 

Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  (S.  1746) . 

INDIANS 

Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe,  OiUahoma  (S. 
3358) . 

American  Indian  Policy  (S.  Con.  Res.  37). 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  (s' 
2777) .  * 

Bridgeport  Indian  Colony,  California  (S 
283). 

Cheyenne -Arapaho  Tribes.  Oklahoma  (S 
621). 

Chippewa  Cree  Tribe,  Montana  (HJl.  6525). 
Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians,  Okla- 
homa (S. 3359) . 

Constitutional  Rights  of  Indians  (S.  969) . 

•  Vetoed  1974. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


Indian  Claims  Commission  (S.  3007) . 
Indian  Financing  (S.  1341). 
Indian  Self-Determlnation  (S.  1017). 
Kootenai  Tribe,  Idaho  (S.  634) . 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe,  No. 
and  So.  Dakota   CS.  1411)   and   (S.  1412). 
Spokane  Tribe,  Washington  (H.R.  5035). 

INTERNATIONAL 

American  Hospital  of  Paris,  Inc.  (S.  1836). 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(H.R.  12799). 

China  Indemnification  Agreement  (S. 
3304). 

Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
(H.R.  12165). 

Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (H.R.  12412). 

Foreign  Service  Buildings   (HJl.  12465). 

IDA — Gold — Foreign  Service  Instructors 
Retirement  (S.  2665) . 

International  Court  of  Justice  (S.  Bes.  74), 
(S.  Res.  75).  (S.  Res.  76),  (S.  Res.  77),  and 
(S.  Res.  78). 

International  Ocean  Exposition  75  (8. 
2662). 

International  Wheat  Agreement  Confer- 
ence (S.  Res.  340). 

Japan-United  States  Cultural  Exchange  (S. 
649). 

Middle  East  Terrorists  (S.  Res.  324). 

Migratory  Birds  {HJR.  10942). 

Militarj-  Assistance  to  Greece  (S.  2745). 

Missing  in  Indochina  (S.  Con.  Res.  81). 

Missing  Newsmen  (S.  Res.  291). 

National  Olympic  Commission  (S.  1018). 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (H.R.  14291). 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
(OPIC)    (S.  2957). 

Peace  Corps  Authorization  (H.R.  12920). 

State  Department — USIA  Authorizations 
(S. 3473). 

Treaties: 

Customs  Convention  on  the  International 
Transit  of  Goods  (Ex.  P,  93d-lst). 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Denmark  (Ex.  U, 
93d-lst). 

Protocols  for  the  Extension  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  1971  (E.\.  C,  93d- 
2d). 

1980  Winter  Olympic  Games  (S.  Con.  Res. 
72). 

LABOR 

Minimum  Wage  Increase  (S.  2747) . 
Nonprofit  Hospital  Employees  (S.  3203). 

MEMORIALS,  TRIBUTES  AND  MEDALS 

B.  Everett  Jordan,  Death  of  (S.  Res.  298). 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  (S.J.  Res.  123) . 

Georges  Pompidou,  Death  of  (S.  Res.  304). 

Hank  Aaron  Home  Run  Record  (S.  Res. 
303)  and  (S.  Res.  305). 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  Medals  (H.R.  1817). 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Conservation  Corps 
Center  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National 
Grasslands  (S.  2835). 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Anadromous  Pish  Conservation  (H.R. 
11295). 

Big  Thicket  National  Preserve,  Texas  (H.R. 
11546). 

Chlorine  Allocation  (S.  2846). 

Eastern  Wilderness  (S.  3433) . 

Egmont  Key  National  WUdllfe  Refuge 
(H.R.  8977). 

Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service  (H.R.  13542). 

Harpers  Perry  National  Monument  (S. 
605). 

Indoor  Recreation  Facilities  (S.  2661). 

Lone  Rock  Lake  Project  (S.  1961) . 

National  Ocean  Policy  Study  (S.  Res.  222). 

Recreation  Use  Fees  (S.  2844) . 

Rivers  and  Harbors — Public  Works  (H.R. 
10203  |S.  2798)). 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colorado 
(S.  2394). 

Saline  Water  Conversion  Authorization 
(H.R.  13221). 

Summer  Dam  and  Lake  (S.  2001). 

WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers— Chattooga  River 
(H.R.  9492  (S.  921J). 


Wild   and   Scenic 
2439). 

Wilderness  Areas: 

Wemlnuche  Wilde;  ness  (S.  1863). 

NOMINATIONS     (ACrll  IN    BY    ROLL    CALL    VOTE) 


Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
USAF. 

John  C.  SawhlU 
Federal  Energy  Ad; 

MaJ.    Gen.    Alton 
USAF. 


to|be  Administrator  of  the 
istratlon. 
D.   Slay   to  MaJ.   Gen., 


ml  X 


PROCL.   MATIONS 


American  Buslnesj 
First  Continental 

Con.  Res.  85). 
Honor  America  (H 
National  Agrlcultu  re 
National  Amateur 

197). 
National  Historic 

Res.  175). 
National  Voluntee  • 


Day   (S.J.  Res.  195). 
( longress  Anniversary  (S. 


Con.  Res.  537). 

Week  (S.J.  Res.  163). 
Radio  Week  (S.J.  Res. 


i»reservatlon  Week  (S.J. 
Week  (S.J.  Res.  179). 


TRANSPORTATIOr 


Aircraft  Hijacking 
Aircraft  Piracy  (S 
Allen  Radio  Stati^ 
Communications 

(S.  1227). 
Communications 

Applications  (S.  147S ) 
Cumbres  and  Tolfec 

2362 ) . 
FM  Radios  (S.  585 
Forest  Highway 
Maritime 

(H.R.  12925) 
SS  "Guam  Bear 

(H.R.  11223). 
SS  "Independence" 
Tariffs  and  Freight 
Urban  Mass  Trans! 
Vessel  Tonnage 


(S.  39). 
J72). 

Licenses  (S.  2457). 
(lommon  Carrier  Charges 


(Jommon  Carrier  Service 
Scenic   Railroad    (S. 

Fdnds  (S.  3490) . 
Supple  nental      Authorization 

and  SS  "Hawaii  Bear" 

(H.R.  11223). 
Rates  (S.  1488). 
(S.  386). 
D^uctlons  (S.  1353). 


American  War 

DisabUlty 
efits  (S.  3072) 

GI  Bill  Benefits  (S 

Life  Insurance  (H. 

POW  Families 
(S.  3228) 

U.S.  Flag 

Vietnam  Veterans 


Presentat  Ion 


(93d  Congr^s, 
(By  Senate  Democratic 
Days  In  Session 
Hours  in  Session 
Total  Measures 
Private  Laws    . 
Public   Laws   .. 

Treaties    

Confirmations 
Record  Votes    . 


Pass  ;d 


Paj  sed 


Symbols:  P/H— : 
Senate;    • — Vetoed 
Voice  Vote;  numbers 
number  of  record  vot  s 
report,  or  reconsideration. 


Authorizes   $75 
crease  funding  for 
at  colleges  of  veterlnfciry 
stltutions  where  the;  e 
the  State  agrlcultuial 
conducting  animal 
formula  for  distribution 
the  value  of  and  Income 
stock  and  poultry  In 
animal  health  researf  h 
ble    Institutions; 
grants  for  research 
regional   animal  health 
tablishes  an  Advlsoiy 
the   Secretary  of  Ag  iculture 


RECORD —  SENATE 


Rivers — ^New  Blver    (S. 


m  atters 


A.  Gabriel  to  MaJ.  Gen., 


-COMMUNICATIONS 


VEl  lRANS 

Mot  lers.  Inc.  (S.  2441). 
Compens  ition  and  Survivor  Ben- 


3398)  and  (S.  3705). 
6574) . 
Pu4eral  Transportation  for 


(H.R.  5621). 
(H.R.  12628   [S.  2784]). 


Senate  Legis  ..ative  Activity 


2d  Session) 
Policy  Committee) 

88 

539:25 

340 

26 

75 

3 

31,747 

271 


House;  P/S — Passed 

974;    (VV)— Passed   by 

in  parenthesis  indicate 

on  passage,  conference 


agrk  ultitre 

Animal  he  ilth  research 

m  11  Ion 


annually    to    in- 
>nlmal  health  research 
medicine,  or,  at  In- 
are  no  such  colleges, 
experiment  stations 
]  lealth  research;   sets  a 
of  (unds  based  on 
generated  by  live- 
each  State  and  on  the 
capacity  at  the  ellgl- 
ptovldes    for    additional 
>n  specific  national  or 
problems;    and  es- 
Bosu-d  appointed  by 
to  make  rec- 


ommendations  on 
administration  of  th« 
Feb.  7.  1974;  P/S  am^ded 
conference.  (VV) 


June  27,  197 It 


related    to   the 

Act.  H.R.   11873.  P/H 

Mar.  28,  1974;  In 


Fer\  ilizer 
Expresses  a  sense  cf  the  Senate  that:  all 
Federal  agencies  should  give  the  highest 
priority  to  the  U.S.  fe  rtUlzer  industry  in  es- 
tablishing allocation  priorities  for  dlstrlbu- 
tion;  the  U.S.  fertilizer  Industry  should 
distribute  fertilizer  supplies  among  farmers 
In  a  timely  and  equ;  table  manner,  and  at 
reasonable  prices;  ths  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  approp  late  State  regulatory 
agencies,  should  establish  priorities  for  the 
allocation  of  natural  gas  to  nitrogen  fertil- 
izer producers  suffici*  nt  to  Insure  them  of 
supply  levels  required  to  maintain  maxi- 
mum production  levels;  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  should  give  the  highest  priority  allo- 
cation to  the  fertlllar  Industry's  needs  for 
gasoline,  middle -distillates,  and  other  liquid 
fuels  utilized  in  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  application  of  fertilizer;  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  anl  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Conunerce  should  continue 
their  monitoring  and  reporting  of  fertilizer 
supply  availabilities,  wholesale  and  retail 
prices,  and  export  shipments;  and  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  she  uld  establish  a  moni- 
toring and  investlga  ory  program  through 
the  office  of  the  IRS  to  determine  the  fac- 
tual basis  of  any  alleged  price  gouging  in- 
volving either  fert  lizer  wholesalers  or 
retailers.  S.  Res.  289.  i  lenate  adopted  Feb,  27, 
1974.  (VV) 

Food  assistaice  programs 
Makes  mandatory  far  a  3 -year  period  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  Public  Law  93-(  16  to  purchase  agrlcul- 
ttural  commodities  thut  are  not  in  surplus 
supply  for  donation  to  certain  food  programs; 
authorizes  the  Secret  iry  to  pay  each  State 
agency  50  percent  of  a  11  of  the  State  agency's 
costs  In  admlnlsterin§  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram Instead  of,  as  at  present,  62.5  percent  of 
only  certain  deslgiiated  administrative 
costs;  requires  that  S  »tes  report  from  time 
to  time  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  on 
the  effectiveness  of  th«  administration  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Programi  amends  section  3  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  A:t  of  1966  to  establish 
a  5-cent  minimum  rat  s  of  reimbursement  for 
each  half -pint  of  mill;  served  in  the  special 
milk  program,  with  aanual  adjtistment  be- 
ginning with  the  197  1  fiscal  year  to  reflect 
changes  in  costs;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  3458.  P/S  Maj  2,  1974;  P/H  amended 
June  27,  1974;  Senate  adopted  conference 
report  June  27,  1974.  (W) 

Food  I  tamps 
Extends  for  1  year,  until  July  1,  1975,  the 
period  of  eligibility  wherein  supplemental 
security  Income  reclp  ents  may  receive  food 
stamps.  H.R.  15124.  Fubllc  Law  93-  ,  ap- 
proved 1974.  ( W) 

Forest  mmagement 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
prepare  a  National  Renewable  Resource  As- 
sessment not  later  than  December  31,  1974, 
and  to  update  It  durlCg  1979  and  each  10th 
year  thereafter;  expands  the  resource  sur- 
veys under  16  USC  5811i  to  Include  all  renew- 
able resources,  and  changes  the  authoriza- 
tion therefor  from  $E  million  annually  to 
the  amount  needed;  jequires  the  Secretary 
to  prepare  a  Forest  Service  Renewable  Re- 
source Program  not  later  than  December  31, 
1974,  covering  the  fivd  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1,  1975.  and  at  least  each  of  the  next 
4  fiscal  decades,  and  tp  update  such  prograni 
each  five  years  therttifter;  requires  trans- 
mission of  the  Assesaicnent  and  Program  to 
Congress  In  1975  an(^  after  each  updating; 
requires  expenditure  lof  appropriated  fimds 
except  to  the  extent  the  appropriation  act 
provides  for  dlscretioji,  or  events  occtirrlng 
after  enactment  of  the  appropriation  prevent 


June  27,  197Ji. 
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the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose;  requires 
an  annual  progress  report  by  the  Secretary; 
requires  national  forest  system  management 
to  be  on  a  current  basis  by  the  year  2000; 
encourages  the  use  of  appropriated  funds 
for  forest  road  and  trail  construction;  directs 
the  Secretary  to  avoid  tise  of  purchaser  road 
construction  authority  In  a  manner  that 
would  unduly  affect  forest  revenues  and  pay- 
ments to  a  particular  county;  and  requires 
Forest  Service  offices  to  be  located  near  For- 
est Service  operations.  S.  2296.  P/S  Feb.  21, 
1974.  (W) 

Forest  pest  control 

Amends  the  Forest  Pest  Control  Act  to 
provide  that  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  program  of  eradication  and  control 
of  forest  Insect  pests  and  diseases  are  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.  S.  3371.  P/S 
May  7, 1974.  (VV) 

Livestock  credit 

Establishes  a  temporary  1  year  guaranteed 
loan  program  to  assist  farmers  and  ranchers, 
including  operators  of  feedlots,  who  are  pri- 
marily engaged  In  breeding,  raising,  fatten- 
ing, or  marketing  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle, 
Ewlne,  chickens,  turkeys,  or  their  products; 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  guar- 
antee up  to  90  percent  of  loans  made  by  an 
approved  lender  at  an  Interest  rate  to  be  de- 
termined, with  a  $350,000  limit  to  any  Indi- 
vidual; requires  that  the  borrower  must  be 
unable  to  obtain  financing  without  the  guar- 
antee; requires  repayment  in  not  more  than 
7  years  with  a  possible  renewal  for  not  more 
than  5  additional  years;  suad  provides  for  a 
6  month  extension  of  the  program  If  the 
Secretary  so  determines.  S.  3679.  P/S  June  24, 
1974.  (262) 

Poultry  indem-nity  payments 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
until  December  31,  1974,  to  pay  compensa- 
tion for  contaminated  poultry,  eggs,  and 
poultry  and  egg  products.  Including  the  costs 
of  disp(}slng  of  such  items,  to  producers, 
growers,  and  processors  who  have  been  ad- 
vised after  January  1,  1974,  that  their  prod- 
ucts contained  unsafe  residues  of  the  pesti- 
cide dleldrhi  or  other  chemicals  registered 
and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  such  use,  and  to  com- 
pensate their  employees  for  wages  lost  as  a 
result  of  this  condition,  and  to  investigate 
and  report  to  Congress  within  a  year  on  the 
circumstances,  which  resulted  In  the  eco- 
nomic loss.  S.  3231.  P/S  Apr.  23,  1974.  (141) 

Bice  allotment  transfers 
Permits  rice  growers  who  are  unable  to 
plant  part  or  all  of  their  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments because  of  floods  or  other  natural 
disasters  to  transfer  their  allotments  to  other 
farms  in  the  same  or  a  near  county  on  which 
they  will  have  an  Interest  in  the  particular 
commodity.  S.  3075.  P/S  Mar.  13,  1974.  (W) 
Top  level  positions  in  the  Department  of 

Agriculture 
Upgrades  the  position  of  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; establishes  two  new  positions  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture;  changes  the 
position  of  Administrator.  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service,  from  GS-18  to 
Executive  Level  V;  Increase  the  membership 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  six  to  seven,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Secretary;  and  abolishes  four 
existing  positions.  S.  3031.  P/S  May  8,  1974. 
(W) 

Wheat  supplies 
States  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  should:  immediately 
conduct  a  survey  of  all  wheat  milling  firms 
and  bakeries  to  determine  their  position 
with  regard  to  wheat  supplies  and  require- 
ments during  the  remainder  of  the  1973-74 
marketing  year;  conduct  a  county-by-county 
■wvey  to  determine  the  amount  of  uncom- 


mitted wheat  stocks  remaining  In  the  own- 
ership of  all  grain  dealers  and  farmers;  and 
work  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  expedite  transportation  of  existing 
wheat  stocks  to  the  millers  and  bakers  in 
need  of  additional  supplies.  S.  Con.  Res.  70. 
Senate  adopted  Feb.  25,  1974.  (W) 
appropriations 
1974 
Supplemental 

Appropriates  $9,301,474,398  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1974;  includes: 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  $500  mil- 
lion for  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  and  $23.- 
661.000  for  the  watershed  and  flood  preven- 
tion programs;  $2,139,312,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Military,  to  be  considered 
as  an  "advance"  on  flscal  year  1975  appro- 
priations; $133  million  (termed  "Middle  East 
Pay-bswk")  for  replacement  In  the  U.S.  de- 
fense inventory  of  equipment  sold  to  Israel 
which  must  be  replaced  at  a  current  price 
higher  than  that  received  at  the  time  of 
transfer  to  Israel;  for  foreign  operations,  $49 
million  for  Indochina  p)ostwar  reconstruction 
assistance;  $250,000  for  migration  and  refugee 
assistance  upon  enactment  of  authorizing 
legislation;  reallocates  funds  appropriated 
under  disaster  relief,  originally  allocated  for 
the  Sahel  region,  for  use  In  all  the  drought 
stricken  nations  of  Africa;  Includes  an  addi- 
tional $36.2  million  for  disaster  relief  in  the 
United  States  caused  by  tornados  during  the 
spring;  $2,265,584,000  for  manpower  as- 
sistance programs:  $20  million  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education;  $12.5  million 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  $2 
million  to  alleviate  the  present  crisis  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  criminal  Justice  system 
caused  by  lack  of  funds  to  pay  court-ap- 
pointed counsel;  $47  million  for  Amtrak  for 
expansion  and  acquisition  of  stock;  $3,874,- 
791,595  to  meet  increased  costs  in  Federal 
salaries  and  expenses;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R.  14013.  Public  Law  93-305, 
approved  June  8,  1974.  (174) 

Veterans'  Administration  supplemental 
Appropriates  $750  million  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  Insure  the  availability  of 
funds  for  financing  Readjustment  Benefits 

£)f  the  Nation's  post-Korean  conflict  veterans, 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and  their  wives 
and  widows.  H.J.  Res.  941.  Public  Law  93- 
261,  approved  Apr.  11. 1974.  (W) 

1975 
Continuing 

Provides  funds  for  continuing  govern- 
mental functions  to  September  30,  1974,  for 
programs  for  which  flscal  year  1975  funds 
have  not  been  appropriated  at  either  Its 
current  operational  level  or  the  lesser  level 
passed  by  either  House,  or  If  applicable  legis- 
lation has  passed  neither  Houses,  at  either 
the  budget  estimate  or  the  current  level, 
whichever  is  lower;  Includes  provisions  to 
guard  against  the  reduction  or  termination 
of  any  specific  Labor-HEW  programs;  pro- 
vides for  distribution  of  title  I  funds  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  as 
contained  In  H.R.  69.  as  passed  the  Senate; 
provides  an  annual  rate  of  $1  billion  for  con- 
tinued support  of  South  Vietnamese  military 
forces;  and  contains  other  provisions.  H.J. 
Res.  1062.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved  1974. 
(266) 

Energy  research  and  development 

Appropriates  $2,236,089,000  to  accelerate 
the  Federal  program  of  energy  research  and 
development,  particularly  In  the  fields  of 
atomic  energy  and  coal  gasification  and 
liquefactions,  including  funds  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  Interior  Department; 
National  Science  Foundation;  Environmental 
Protection  Agency;  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration;  Federal  Energy 
Office;  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration; and  Department  of  Transpor- 


tation. H.R.  14434.  Public  Law  93-      ,  ap- 
proved 1974.  (244) 

Legislative  r 

Appropriates  $718,389,511  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  fiscal  year  1975,  including  $20.9 
million  for  the  restoration  of  the  west  Cen- 
tral Front  of  the  Capitol  without  change  of 
its  location  or  Its  present  architectural  ap- 
pearance; increases  the  salaries  of  the  Sen- 
ate's highest  officials,  the  top  position  In 
each  Senator's  office  and  the  two  highest 
levels  on  all  Senate  committees;  expands  the 
service  activities  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  by 
providing  a  developmental  capability  for  the 
computer  center,  the  establishment  of  a 
microfilm  center,  and  additional  Capitol  Po- 
lice; authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
withhold  State  Income  tax;  restores  62  of 
the  95  positions  disallowed  by  the  House  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  including  24  for  the 
Congressional  Research  Service;  authorizes 
payment  of  witness  fees  for  persons  appear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Majority  and  Minority 
Policy  Committees;  reinstates  requirement 
for  publishing  congressional  travel  expenses 
in  the  Congressional  Record;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  HJR.  14012.  P/H  Apr.  9, 
1974;  P/S  amended  June  20,  1974;  Senate  re- 
quested conference  June  20.  1974.  (259) 
Veterans'  Administration  urgent 
supplemental 

Appropriates  a  total  of  $179  million  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  cover  the  in- 
creased rates  of  disability,  dependency,  and 
indemnity  compensation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors  as  provided  for  In 
Public  Law  93-295.  which  became  effective 
May  1.  1974.  and  the  30  day  extension  of  edu- 
cation benefits  under  the  GI  bill,  as  well  as 
for  general  operating  expenses.  H.J.  Res.  1061. 
Public  Law  93-       ,  approved         1974.   (268) 

CONGRESS 

Budget  reform — impoundment  control 

Establishes  a  new  congressional  budget 
process; 

Establishes  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  the  Budget  and  also,  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (COB)  which  shall  (1)  pro- 
vide the  Budget  and  other  committees  of 
both  Houses  and  information  and  assistance 
regarding  matters  relating  to  the  budget,  ap- 
propriation bills,  other  bills  authorizing  or 
providing  budget  authority,  revenues,  re- 
ceipts, estimated  future  revenues  and  re- 
ceipts, changing  revenue  conditions,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  committees 
may  request;  (2)  Issue  a  report  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  which  projects  for  5  fiscal  years  total 
new  budget  authority  and  total  budget  out- 
lays for  each  of  the  fiscal  years,  revenues  to 
be  received  and  the  major  sources  thereof, 
and  the  surplus  or  deficit.  If  any.  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years,  (3)  report  by  April  1  of  each 
year  to  the  Budget  Committees,  addressed  to 
fiscal  policy  and  national  budget  priorities, 
which  will  discuss  the  Impact  of  alternative 
levels  or  revenues  and  outlays  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  on  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment; 

Changes  the  Federal  flscal  year  from  July 
l^une  30  to  October  1-September  30  be- 
ginning m  1976.  with  provisions  for  an  in- 
terim transition  period  from  July  1,  1976,  to 
September  30,  1976,  and  establishes  the  fol- 
lowing timetable  for  the  budget  process: 

By  November  10:  The  President  submits 
the  current  services  budget  (a  document 
showing  programs  and  funding  levels  for  the 
year  Just  past),  thus  giving  the  Congress 
Une-ltem  information  with  which  to  begin 
analysis  and  preparation  of  the  budget  for 
the  coming  flscal  year  prior  to  receipt  of  the 
President's  budget; 

Fifteen  d&js  after  Congress  meets:  The 
President  submits  his  budget; 

By  March  15 :  Committees  and  Joint  com* 
mittees  submit  reports  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees; 
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By  April  1 :  COB  submits  report  to  Budget 
Committees; 

By  April  15:  The  Budget  Committees  re- 
port the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  to  their  Houses,  setting  forth  (1)  ap- 
propriate levels  of  total  budget  authority 
and  outlays;  (2)  an  estimate  of  budget  out- 
lays and  an  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  for  each  major  functional  category. 
Including  contingencies  and  for  undistrib- 
uted Intragovernment  transactions;  (3)  ap- 
propriate surplus  or  deficit;  (4)  recom- 
mended level  of  Federal  revenues  and  any 
recommended  aggregate  revenue-increase  or 
decrease:  (5)  appropriate  level  of  and  rec- 
ommended changes.  If  any.  in  the  public 
debt,  p.nd  (6)  such  other  matters  relating  to 
the  budget  as  may  be  appropriate; 

By  May  15:  The  appropriate  committees 
report  bills  and  resolutions  authorizing  new 
budget  authority  (with  the  exception  of 
entitlement  authority  or  omnibus  social  se- 
curity  legislation); 

By  May  15:  Completion  of  aU  action  on 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution- 
Seventh  Day  After  Labor  Day:  Co'mple- 
tlon  of  action  on  bills  and  resolutions  pro- 
viding new  budget  authority  and  new  snend- 
Ing  authority: 

By  September  15:  Completion  of  action  on 
the  second  required  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution; 

By  September  25:  Completion  of  action  on 
reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  containing 
provisions  necessary  to  accomplish  any 
change  or  changes  in  budget  authority  reve- 
nues, or  the  statutory  public  debt  directed 
by  the  second  required  budget  resolution- 
October  1:  The  fiscal  year  begins: 
Provides  that  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  must  be  adopted  before  any  meas- 
ures providing  for  new  budget  authority  en- 
titlement authority,  and  changes  In  revenues 
or  the  public  debt  limit  are  to  be  considered 
on  the  floor,  with  the  exception  of  advance 
appropriations  or  advance  revenue  changes- 
contains  a  procedure  for  waiver  of  the  nro- 
hlbitlon  in  the  Senate: 

Authorizes  additional  budget  resolutions- 
Requires  that  proposed  legislation  provid- 
ing contract  or  borrowing  authority  must 
provide  that  such  new  spending  authority  Is 
to  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
in  appropriation  acts,  thus  subjecting  such 
legislation  to  the  appropriations  process  with 
the  exception  of  such  authority  now  In  effect 
and  all  existing  social  security  trust  funds 
90  percent  self-financed  trust  funds,  general 
revenue  sharing  (to  the  extent  provided  in 
the  legislation),  outlays  of  government  cor- 
porations, and  gifts  to  the  United  States- 
Makes  entitlement  authority  (entitles  per- 
sons or  governments  who  meet  the  require- 
ments to  receive  payments  from  the  Federal 
Government!  subject  to  the  reconciliation 
process,  with  social  security  and  90  percent 
self-financed  trust  funds  and  government 
corporations  not  subject  to  the  referral  proc- 
ttotr      *'"°""'*  exceeding  the  budget  alloca- 

Provides  that  after  the  budget  process  for 
a  nscal  year  has  been  completed  it  shall  not 
be  in  order  to  consider  any  new  budget  au- 
thority  or  entitlement  measure  for  that  year 
which  would  cause  the  level  of  budget  au- 
thority or  outlay  to  be  exceeded  or  reduced- 

Contemplates  that  In  the  future  that  au- 
thorization bUls  will  be  enacted  a  year  or 
more  in  advance  of  the  period  for  which  ap- 
proprUtions  are  to  be  made- 

Provides   in   title   X.    the    Impoundment 

Setermin'^'^v?'.  '''*'  '^"  "  ^»^«  "^^^^^ 
determines  that  certain  budget  authority  is 

not  required  to  meet  the  objectives  of  a  pro- 
gram or  should  be  rescinded  for  fiscal  pur- 
poses or  whenever  all  or  part  of  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  only  one  fiscal  year  is 
to  be  reserved  from  obligation  for  such  fis- 
cal year,  he  shall  transmit  a  special  message 
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time  employees  of  th  s  United  States;  provides 
that  the  Chairman  s  tiall  be  selected  from  the 
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term  and  thereafter  the  Board  shall  elect  an- 
nually  the  Chalrmai  from  its  members-  pro- 
vides  that  within  6  months  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Boarc ,  the  Board  shall  request 
the  Governor  of  each  State  to  appoint  a  oine 
member  advisory  coi  ncU  for  the  State  which 
shaU  be  charged  wit;  j  notifying  the  Corpora- 
tlon  of  any  alleged  violation  of  this  Act- 
makes  statury  provision  for  a  15-member  Na' 
tlonal  Advisory  Couicil  (which  shall  be  reo- 
resentatlve  of  the  o  ganlzed  bar,  legal  edu- 
cation,  project  attor;  leys,  eligible  clients  and 
the  general  public)  t  >  consult  with  the  Board 
regarding  the  rules,  r  sgulatlons  and  activities 
of  the  Corporation; 

Authorizes  the  Boird  to  appoint  a  Presl- 
dent  of  the  Corporatl  on,  who  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  tie  highest  court  of  any 
State,  and  any  othei  corporate  officers-  pro. 
vldes  that  no  officer  of  the  Corporation  may 
receive  any  compematlon  from  any  source 
other  than  the  Corporation  during  employ- 
ment  by  the  Corporiition  except  as  author- 
ized  by  the  Board; 

Provides  that  all  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Corporation  are  ;o  be  treated  as  private 
employees  except  for  certain  rights  and  ben- 
efits  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  (work  injuries,  retirement,  and  health 
and  life  insurance);  further  provides  that 
the  Corporation  sha  1  be  considered  a  prl. 
vate  nonprofit  entity  for  all  statutory  pur- 
poses,  Including  tho:e  concerning  labor  re- 
lations, except  as  oth<  rwlse  specified; 

Authorizes  the  Cor]  )oratlon  to  make  grants 
and  contracts  with  It  dlvlduals,  partnerships 
firms,  and  nonprofit  organizations  and  cor^^ 
poratlons  for  the  purpose  of  providing  leeal 
assistance  to  eligible  clients;  authorizes  the 
Corporation,  either  <  llrectly  or  by  grant  at 
contract,  to  provide  for  research,  recruit- 
ment,  training,  and  Information  clearlnB- 
house  activities,  to  enhance  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  legal  services  programs- 
authorizes  technical  assUtance  in  connect 
tlon  with  legal  assistance  activities;  sets  re- 
quirements and  procedures  for  Insuring  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  rules,  regulations  and 
guidelines  under  whliih  the  recipients  of  as- 
sistance, grants  or  (ontracts  will  operate- 
provides  that  the  Canons  of  Ethics  or  the 
Disciplinary  Rules  o'  the  Code  of  Profes- 
slonal  Responsibility  would  be  fully  appll- 
cable  to  the  actions  and  responsibilities  of 
attorneys  In  the  legal  services  program;  pro- 
hlblts  an  attorney  fra|m  receiving  compensa- 
tlon  for  providing  leg*l  assistance  under  this 
Act  unless  he  or  she  s  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  Jurisdiction  w  jere  such  assistance  Is 
Initiated;  prohibits  employees  of  the  Corpo- 
ration or  any  reclplei  t  from  engaging  In  or 
encouraging  any  pu  )iic  demonstration  or 
picketing,  boycott,  or  strike;  makes  special 
provision  for  bilingual  legal  assistance;  pro- 
hibits the  Corporatloi  i  from  Influencing  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  i.ny  legislation— by  the 
Congress  or  any  Stale  or  local  legislature: 
prohibits  contrlbutlor  s  of  funds,  equipment 
or  personnel  to  any  jiolltlcal  party  or  cam- 
paign or  for  use  In  influencing  any  ballot 
measures  or  referendu  ns; 

Provides  that  the  Cc  rporatlon.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  a  nd  with  the  Governors 
of  the  States,  establ  sh  maximum  income 
leveU  (taking  into  account  family  size, 
urban  and  rural  diffeiences.  and  substantial 
cost-of -living  variatUns)  for  Individuals 
eligible  for  legal  assist  ince;  prohibits  the  use 
of  funds  for  legal  assistance  with  respect  to 
a  criminal  proceeding,  or  to  make  granta  to, 
or  contracts  with,  ary  public  interest  law 
firm  which  expends  50  percent  or  more  of  its 
resources  litigating  Issues  In  the  broad  in- 
terests of  a  majority  of  the  public;  makea 
special  provisions  for  1  egal  assistance  to  per- 
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sons  18  years  of  age:  authorizes  $71.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  $90  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975  and  SI 00  million  for  1976  and  there- 
after; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  7824. 
P/H  June  21,  1973;  P/S  amended  Jan.  31, 
1974:  House  adopted  conference  report  May 
16.1974.  (28) 

Mandatory  dealth  penalty 

Imposes  by  statute  a  mandatory  death 
penalty  for  offenses  for  which  the  death 
penalty  Is  available  because  death  resulted, 
as  follows  where:  (1)  the  offense  involves 
flight  by  a  prisoner  from  the  custody  of  an 
officer  or  from  an  institution,  gathering  or 
delivering  defense  information  to  aid  a 
foreign  government,  transportation  of  ex- 
plosives m  interstate  commerce,  destruction 
of  government  property,  destruction  of  prop- 
erty In  interstate  commerce,  kidnaping, 
treason,  and  aircraft  piracy;  (2)  the  defend- 
ant has  been  convicted  of  another  offense. 
State  or  Federal,  for  which  a  sentence  of 
life  Imprisonment  or  death  was  authorized 
by  statute;  (3)  the  defendant  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  two  or  more  offenses. 
State  or  Federal,  which  carried  a  penalty  of 
more  than  1  year's  Imprisonment  &nd  which 
Involved  the  ''infliction  of  serlovis  bodily  In- 
jury upon  another  person" (4)  the  defend- 
ant knowingly  create  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person  In  the  commission 
of  the  offsene;  (5)  the  offense  was  committed 
in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved 
manner;  (6)  the  defendant  procured  com- 
mission of  the  offense  by  payment  or  prom- 
ise of  payment;  (7)  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted for  money  or  anything  of  pecuniary 
value;  and  (8)  the  offense  was  committed 
against  the  President,  Vice  President,  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  elect,  or  if  no  Vice 
President,  the  officer  next  In  order  of  suc- 
cession, a  chief  of  state  of  a  foreign  nation, 
certain  foreign  officials  in  the  United  States 
because  of  official  duties,  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  Federal  law  enforcement 
officer  or  an  employee  of  a  Federal  prison; 

Also  provides  In  regard  to  offenses  concern- 
ing defense  Information  or  treason  that  the 
sentence  of  death  shall  be  imposed  in  cases 
where  (a)  the  defendant  has  been  convicted 
of  another  previous  offense  concerning  de- 
fense Information  or  treason,  for  which  a 
sentence  of  life  imprisonment  or  death  was 
authorized  by  statute;  or  (b)  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  the  defendant  knowing- 
ly created  a  grave  risk  of  substantial  dan- 
ger to  the  national  security  and  it  is  found 
that  the  offense  directly  concerned  nuclear 
weaponry,  or  other  major  weapons  system 
or  major  element  of  defense  strategy;  or  (c) 
In  the  conmilssion  of  the  offense  the  de- 
fendant knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person; 

Makes  the  following  exceptions  to  the 
imposition  of  the  death  sentence  where,  at 
the  time  of  the  offense.  (1)  the  defendant 
was  under  18  years  of  age;  (2)  his  or  her 
capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of 
his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  conduct  to 
the  requirements  of  law  was  significantly 
impaired  but  not  so  much  as  to  constitute  a 
defense  for  prosecution;  (3)  he  or  she  was 
under  unusual  and  substantial  duress,  al- 
though not  such  as  to  constitute  a  defense 
for  prosecution;  (4)  he  or  she  was  a  prm- 
clpal  in  the  offense,  which  was  committed 
by  another,  but  the  participation  was  rel- 
atively minor,  though  not  so  minor  as  to 
constitute  a  defense;  (5)  he  or  she  could 
not  reasonably  have  forseen  that  his  conduct 
in  the  course  of  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fense which  resulted  in  the  death  for  which 
he  or  she  was  convicted  would  cause,  or 
would  create  a  grave  risk  of  cauMng,  death 
to  any  person;  or  (6)  as  allowed  by  the  court 
when  hostages  have  been  released  by  the 
defendant  on  the  assurance  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  their  release  would  be  a  factor 


mitigating  the  application  of  the  mandatory 
death  sentence; 

Establishes  a  procedure  whereby  a  hearing 
shall  be  held  after  conviction  or  plea  of 
guilty  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
whether  any  of  the  exceptions  apply;  con- 
tains provisions  concerning  appeal  from  a 
sentence  of  death  under  this  procedure:  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  1401.  P-S  Mat. 
13,  1974. (69) 

Military  claims 
Increases  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  the  limit 
for  administrative  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  arising  from  non- 
combat  activity  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
Increases  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  the  limit  for 
the  delegation  of  authority  to  settle  claims. 
H.R.  9300.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved 
1974.  (W) 

Narcotic  treatment 

Amends  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970,  Public 
Law  91-513,  commonly  called  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  to  provide  new  authority  for 
the  regulation  of  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs 
In  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts;  pro- 
vides definitions  of  "maintenance  treatment" 
to  enable  the  Attorney  General  to  establish 
more  specific  and  comprehensive  regulatory 
control  over  the  handling  of  narcotic  drugs 
used  In  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts; 
requires  practitioners  who  dispense  or  admin- 
ister narcotic  drugs  In  the  treatment  of 
narcotic  addicts  to  obtain  a  special  regis- 
tration predicated  on  the  approval  of  treat- 
ment standards  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  approval 
of  security  standards  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; enables  the  Attorney  General  to  deny, 
revoke,  or  suspend  the  special  registration 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  new  stand- 
ards; makes  the  full  range  of  civil  remedies 
and  felony  penalties  available  under  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  applicable  to  prac- 
titioners who  provide  narcotic  drugs  with- 
out obtaining  the  special  registration,  in 
violation  of  the  registration,  or  after  revo- 
cation of  the  registration;  and  requires  the 
special  registered  practloners  to  keep  com- 
plete records  of  narcotic  drugs  directly  ad- 
ministered to  patients  in  their  presence. 
S.  Ills.  Public  Law  93-281,  approved  May 
14, 1974. 

DEFENSK 

Aviation  crew  incentive  pay 
Restructures  the  flight-pay  system  of  the 
uniformed  services  In  order  to  achieve  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  flight  pay  and  to 
Increase  the  ability  of  the  uniformed  services 
to  attract  and  retain  officer  aviator  crew- 
members  In  an  all  volunteer  environment. 
H.R.  12670.  Public  Law  93-294,  approved 
May  31. 1974.  (W) 

Coast  Guard  laws 

Changes  the  Coast  Guard's  authority  re- 
latmg  to  aids  of  navigation  by  extending 
Its  Jurisdiction  to  additional  water  areas 
within  and  beyond  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  to  non -navigable 
waters  covered  by  the  Federal  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1971;  provides  the  authority  neces- 
sary to  carry  funds  over  until  the  completion 
of  projects  for  which  funds  were  originally 
appropriated  and  provides  continuing  au- 
thorization for  the  payment  of  certain  con- 
fidential Investigative  expenses;  authorizes 
funds  to  provide  for  primary  and  secondary 
education  for  dependents  of  Coast  Guard 
personnel  stationed  outside  the  continental 
United  States  whenever  schools  in  the  local- 
ity are  unable  to  meet  their  educational 
needs;  and  makes  changes  In  certain  Coast 
Guard  laws  pertaining  to  personnel  matters 
In  the  areas  of  housing,  promotion,  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  and  the  Coast  Guard  Auxili- 
ary. H.R.  9293.  Public  Law  93-283,  approved 
May  14,  1974.  (W) 


Defense  production 
Extends   the   Defense   Production   Act   of 
1950    for    2    years,    from   June   30,    1974,   to 
June  30,   1976.  S.  3270.  P/S  June   13,   1974. 

(W) 

Extends  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  which  would  expire  on  June  30,  1974. 
for   an   additional   30   days.   H.J.   Res.    1056. 

Public  Law  93-     ,  approved ,  1974. 

(W) 
Enlistment  and  recnlistment  bonuses 

Revises  the  special  pay  bonus  structure 
relating  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
provide  enlistment  and  reenllstment  incen- 
tives designed  to  Insure  adequate  manning 
in  an  all-volunteer  environment;  provides, 
through  June  20.  1977.  for  a  maximum  re- 
enlistment  bonus  of  $15,000  with  the  under- 
standing that  this  maximum  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  nuclear  field  only:  and  provides 
a  bonus  of  up  to  $3,000  for  an  enlistment  of 
at  least  4  years  in  any  critical  skill  area  In 
any  service.  S.  2771.  Public  Law  93-277,  ap- 
proved May  10.  1974.  (W) 
Enlistment  qualifications 

Establishes  uniform  enlistment  qualifica- 
tions with  regard  to  age,  parental  consent, 
and  time  of  enlistment  options  for  male  and 
female  persons  in  the  armed  services  retain- 
ing however,  the  discretionary  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  set  as  a  matter  of  policy  a 
higher  minimum  age  than  seventeen  or  a 
lower  maximum  age  than  thirty-five  for  ac- 
cepting enlistments.  H.R.  3418.  Public  Law 
93-290,  approved  May  24.  1974.  (W) 

Medical  officers'  pay 

Increases  the  special  pay  bonus  for  physi- 
cians (mcluding  physicians  of  the  Public 
Health  Services)  for  each  year's  extension  of 
active  duty  to  reduce  the  gap  between  tb« 
incomes  of  civilian  and  military  physicians  to 
Insure  a  level  of  staffing  In  an  all-volunteer 
environment;  limits  the  new  bonuses  to  offi- 
cers in  the  pay  grade  O-fl  (colonel)  and  be- 
low; provides  a  maximum  bonus  of  $13,500 
per  year  excluding  those  undergoing  Initial 
residency  training  and  the  first  4  yeaa-s  of 
obligated  service;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  2770.  Public  Law  93-274,  approved 
May  6,  1974.  (W) 

Military  procurement  authorization 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $21.8  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1975  for  military  procurement,  research 
and  development,  active  duty.  Selected  Re- 
serve and  civilian  personnel  strengths,  and 
student  loads; 

Includes  $12.9  billion  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  naval  shipbuilding  and  conversion, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  $8.9  billion  for  research  and 
development; 

Authorizes  a  year-end  strength  of  2,098.100 
for  active  duty  personnel;  reduces  by  20 
percent  personnel  stationed  in  Europe,  based 
on  the  June  30,  1974,  level,  with  half  of  the 
reduction  to  be  completed  by  June  30,  1975, 
and  the  full  reduction  completed  by  June  30. 
1976;  prohibits  an  increase  In  the  total  num- 
ber of  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  warheads  in  Eu- 
rope except  in  the  event  of  hostilities; 

Authorizes  an  average  strength  of  1.018,434 
for  the  Selected  Reserve  component  includ- 
ing the  Coast  Guard;  authorizes  a  year -end 
strength  of  982,700  for  civilian  personnel 
within  the  various  military  departments  and 
agencies;  authorizes  an  average  military 
student  training  load  of  276,287;  prohibits 
the  denial  of  educational  assistance  to  any 
person  because  they  are  enrolled  In  a  col- 
lege or  university  that  has  terminated  Its 
ROTC  program; 

Authorizes  $900  million,  including  $212.3 
million  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons, 
to  support  South  Vietruimese  military  forces; 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  of  these  funds  to 
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provide  military  assistance  to  Cambodia  or 
Laos; 

Provides  that  nothing  In  this  act  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  to  carry  out  any  Internal 
security  operation  (with  certain  protective 
or  routine  exceptions)  or  to  participate  In 
any  Illegal  activity  within  the  United  States; 

Limits  to  218  the  number  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel who  may  be  temporarily  assigned  as 
a  servant  to  an  officer; 

Prohibits  the  use  of  funds  to  carry  out 
scientific  research  programs  upon   dogs; 

Prohibits  the  use  of  funds  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975,  for  naval  training  operations 
at  Culebra  Island: 

Prohibits  flight  testing  of  the  Minuteman 
missile  from  any  place  within  the  United 
States  except  Vandenberg   Air  Force   Base; 

Prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for  stockpiling 
war  materials  or  equipment  for  use  by  Asian 
countries  except  as  authorized  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act; 

Prohibits  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
contracting  for  goods  that  are  not  Ameri- 
can-made, with  certain  specified  exceptions; 
requires  that  all  medical  purchases  of  Items 
$2,500  or  more  be  obtained  by  competitive 
bidding  except  when  an  extreme  circum- 
stance exists;  requires  agency  heads  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  reports  of  contracts  or  pur- 
chases amounting  to  $1  milUcn  or  more 
which  were  not  obtained  by  competitive 
bidding;  directs  the  Comptroller  General  to 
conduct  a  study  of  defense  procurement  pol- 
icy with  a  view  toward  Increasing  competi- 
tive bidding  and  to  submit  the  results  of  the 
study  to  Congress; 

Authorizes  the  President  to  prohibit  trade 
to  an  Eastern  bloc  country  if  he  determines 
that  it  will  significantly  increase  the  military 
capability  of  the  country; 

Provides  for  a  one-time  recomputation  of 
military  retired  pay  at  the  January  1,  1972, 
basic  rate  of  pay; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  14592. 
P  H  May  22.  1974;  PS  amended  Jvme  11, 
1974:  In  conference.  (239) 

Military  procurement  supplemental 
authorigation 

Authorizes  $769,049,000  In  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  pro- 
curement including  replacement  of  and  sup- 
port items  for  aircraft  and  synthetic  flight 
trainer  simulators,  naval  vessels,  missiles, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons 
for  the  armed  forces;  provides,  under  the 
military  family  housing  program,  the  neces- 
sary funding  authority  to  cover  pay  Increases 
already  approved  by  law;  reaffirms  the  $1,126 
billion  statutory  celling  enacted  In  1974  for 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  provides 
that  this  amount  shall  not  be  circumvented 
by  accounting  adjustments;  prohibits  de- 
nial of  enlistment  to  a  volunteer  on  the  basis 
of  not  having  a  high  school  diploma;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  12565  (S. 
29991.  Public  Law  93-307,  approved  June  8. 
1974.  (W» 

Service  academy  appointments 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
permit  one  citizen  of  Laos  to  attend  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  U.S.  Government.  S.J.  Res.  206. 
Public  Law  93-317,  approved  June  22  1974 
(W) 

DISTRICT     OF     COLX7MBIA 

Advisory  neighborhood  councils 
Amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovemment  and  Governmental  Reorganlza- 
tlonal  Act  (Public  Law  93-198)  to  make 
clear  that  only  a  majority  of  voters  voting 
on  the  Issues  in  the  May  7th  referendum  are 
needed  to  ratify  the  Advisory  Neighborhood 
CouncU.  H.R.  12109.  Public  Law  93-272,  ap- 
proved Apr.  24,  1974.  (VV) 


American 

Amends  the  act  of 
can  University  to  clarify 
the    university    to 
Church,  under  whos : 
the    university    has 
June  21,  1974.  ( W) 


U  liversity.  Inc. 

ncorporation  of  Ameri- 

the  relationship  of 

he    United    Methodist 

auspices  and  control 

existed.    S.    3389.    P/S 


Makes  the  Federal 
applicable  to  the 
provides  for  a  court-; 
resent  defendents 
to  obtain  an 
cases.  S.  3703.  P/S 


Pr(  tec  live : 


Executive 
Increases  the  authti-lzed 
tlve  Protective  Servlc  > 
order  to  expand  prote  ;tion 
other  diplomatic  facl  itles 
S.  3124.  P/S  May  6,  ig^ 


Attorney's  fees 

Criminal  Justice  Act 
Diitrict  of  Columbia  and 
aj  pointed  counsel  to  rep- 
are  financially  unable 
adequate  defense  in  criminal 
27,  1974.  (VV) 

Service 


whi  > 


Ju  le 


Marring  : 
Repeals  provisions 
that  the  color  of  the 
on  the  application 
3476.  PS  June  19,  1 


fO' 


19']! 


Pennsy  vanl 


Amends  the 
ment  Corporation's 
Its  capabilities   to 
north  side  of 
the  Capitol  and  the 
limited  authority  for 
of  experts  and  consu 
rlods  of  time  wlthoul 
and  at  rates  not   in 
effect  for  GS-18 
torium  on  construction 
ment  area,  and  conti 
as   the   plans  have 
Congress;    and 
therefor   from  $1 
S.  3301.  P/S  May  30 


em 
pU: 
Pennsy  vanli 


relna ;ates 


bsen 
Increi  ses 
ml  Hon 


Interior    to   proceed 


Smallpox 
Repeals  provisions 
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size  of  the  Execu- 

from  850  to  1,200  In 

for  embassies  and 

in  the  D.C.  area. 

.  (W) 


licenses 

present  law  requiring 
applicants  be  Included 
a  marriage  license.  S. 
,  (VV) 


Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpora- 


tion 


a  Avenue  Develop- 
abllng  act  to  enhance 
.n   and  redevelop  the 

la  Avenue  between 

IVhlte  House;  provides 

noncompetitive  hiring 

tants  for  specified  pe- 

regard  for  advertising 

excess  of  the  rate  in 

the  expired  mora- 

withln  the  develop- 

lues  it  until  such  time 

fully  reviewed  by 

the  authorization 
to   $1.75   million. 

(Wi 


II  74 

Sewell-BeU  lont  House 
Designates  the  Sen  ell-Belmont  House  at 
114  Constitution  Ave  lue.  N.E..  in  Washing- 
ton,  D.C.  which  Is  no  ir  the  headquarters  for 
the  National  Women  s  Party,  as  a  national 
historic  site  and  auth  orlzes  the  Secretary  of 


ooperatlvely   with   its 


restoration.  S.  3188.  P  'S  June  19,  1974.  (VV) 


laccination 
ip  present  law  requiring 


compulsory  vacclnatldn  against  smallpox  for 
public  school  studenti  H.R.  8747.  Public  Law 


93-    ,  approved 


1974.  (W) 


Taxability  of  certain  d  ividends — D.C.  election 
Amends  the  existln ;  District  of  Columbia 
tax  laws  to  provide  v  1th  respect  to  all  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31,  1973, 
that  dividends  and  int  Brest  received  by  a  cor- 
poration from  an  Insi  ranee  company,  bank, 
and  other  savings  ins  itutlon  subject  to  the 
2  percent  net  premit  m  tax  Imposed  under 
present  law  shall  not,  when  paid  to  the  par- 
ent corporation,  be  :onsldered  as  Income 
from  sources  within  Jie  District,  and  thus 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia income  tax;  provK  es  that,  upon  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Charter  bj  D.C.  residents  on  May 
7,  1974,  employees  sh;  dl  be  permitted  to  be 
candidates  in  the  first  elections  for  the  offices 
of  Mayor.  Chairman  oi  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil; provides  that  etqployees  who  are  duly 
qualified  candidates  njay  take  an  active  part 
In  political  management  or  political  cam- 
plgns  for  such  elections;  and  exempts  the 
Mayor,  and  members  ot  the  city  council  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Couacll  from  prohibitions 
against  active  partlclp  itlon  in  political  man- 
agement and  political   campaigns  contained 


in  the  Hatch  Act.  H.I 
268,  approved  Apr.  17, 


6186.  Public  Law  93- 
974. 


Transportation  subsid  es  for  school  children 
Extends  for  3  years,  ;o  fiscal  year  1977,  the 
provisions  subsidizing  common  carriers  in 
order  to  provide  reduc  !d-rate  transportation 
for  school  children  to  und  from  D.C.  schools 
S.  3477.  P/S  June  27,  1974.  (VV) 

Unemployment  compensation 
Amends  the  Dlstrici  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment CompensatK  n  Act  to  remove  the 
maximum  limitation  >f  2.7  percent  of  his 
payroll  that  an  emploj  er  may  make.  S.  3474 
P/S  June  19,  1974.   (VV) 

ECONOMTi  -FINANCE 

Abandoned  money  crders  and  traveler's 
Chi  cks 
Permits  the  State  in  which  a  money  order 
or  traveler's  check  was  purchased  to  claim 
the  money  In  the  evei.t  the  money  order  or 
traveler's  check  beco)nes  abandonded  un- 
less that  State's  law  does  not  provide  for 
escheat  or  there  is  ro  record  of  place  of 
purchase,  in  which  cate  the  State  In  which 
the  obligor  has  its  pr  nclpal  place  of  busi- 
ness may  claim  the  noneys.  S.  2705.  P/S 
Feb.  28,  1974.  (VV)  Note:  These  provisions 
are  contained  in  the  FDIC  Insurance  bill, 
H.R.  11221. 

Bow  and  arri>w  excise  tax 
Delays  for  six  mont  is  the  date  on  which 
the  new  11  percent  e>clse  tax  on  bows  and 
arrows  would  be  imposed  by  manufacturers 
and  importers  such  taj  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  certain  wildlife  restoration  proj- 
ects. H.R  10972.  Public  Law  93-313,  approved 
June  8, 1974.  (VV) 

Check  forger  I  insurance 
Extends  the  availability  of  Check  Forgery 
Insurance  Fund  to  pen  nit  payment  to  payees 
and  special  Indorsees  o  i  forged  checks  drawn 
on  United  States  dollar  3  or  foreign  currencies 
on  depositaries  designa  ;ed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  Ui  ited  States  or  abroad, 
by  Goverrunent  disburi  Ing  officers.  H.R.  6274. 
P/H  Sept.  17,  1973;  F/S  amended  Mar.  25, 
1974.  (W) 

Council  on  intematU  nal  economic  policy 
Authorizes  $1.8  mlllljn  for  fiscal  year  1975 
for  the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy.  H.R.  13839.  Pvblic  Law  93-315.  ap- 
proved June  22,  1974.  (^  ^V) 
Duty  exemptions — SSI  myments — unemploy- 
ment com  oensation 
Exempts  from  duty  c  ertain  equipment  and 
repairs  for  vessels  opurated  by  or  for  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  where  the  en- 
tries were  made  In  coanectlon  with  vessels 
arriving  before  Januaiy  5,  1971;  liberalized 
and  simplifies  the  retirement  income  credit 
for  persons  receiving  annuity  or  other  re- 
tirement Income;  ameijds  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  reimbij^sement  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  iny  interim  payments 
they  make  to  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  in- 
dividual applying  for  Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI)  benefits  whose  claim  has  been 
delayed  through  processing,  by  authorizing 
the  Social  Security  Adr  ilnlstratlon,  upon  au- 
thorization by  the  In  ilvidual,  to  withhold 
from  his  first  SSI  ehecl  l  an  amount  sufficient 
to  reimburse  the  State  for  any  Interim  pay- 
ment; provides  for  «:i  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increase  for  SSI  benefits  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  sam«  percentage  as  social 
security  benefits  are  increased  and  requires 
each  State  to  raise  the  Jevel  or  income  assur- 
ance which  it  has  established  for  SSI  re- 
cipients by  the  dollap  amount  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  Federal  fesi  level;  extends  for 
1  year  the  benefits  nnber  the  Federal -State 
unemployment  Insurar  ce  program  to  provide 
an    additional    13    wee  is    of    unemployment 


June  27,  197 Jt 


benefits  and  continues 


the  present  temporary 


waiver  of  the  requlrem  ent  that  a  State's  In- 
sured unemployment  iiust  be  Increasing  bj 
20  percent  over  the  pai  t  2  years;  extends  for 


June  27,  197Ji. 
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3  years  payments  to  States  under  medicaid 
plans  for  compensation  or  training  of  inspec- 
tors of  long-term  care  Institutions;  extends 
for  1  year  a  study  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  on  supervisory  positions  In  teach- 
ing hospitals;  continues  the  discretionary  au- 
thority of  States  to  impose  a  premium  on  the 
medically  needy  (persons  with  too  much  In- 
come to  qualify  for  cash  assistance  but  not 
enough  to  pay  for  their  medical  care);  di- 
rects the  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  to  study  the  Renegotiation  Act  to 
determine  If  it  should  be  extended  beyond 
fiscal  year  1975;  and  clartfles  the  way  In 
which  certain  farm  rental  income  is  treated 
lor  social  security  purposes.  H.R.  8217.  P/H 
Oct.  2,  1973;  P/S  amended  June  27,  1974. 
(W) 

Duty  suspensions — shoe  lathes 

Continues  to  June  30,  1976,  the  suspension 
of  duty  on  copying  shoe  lathes  used  for  mak- 
ing rough  or  finished  shoe  lasts  from  mod- 
els of  shoe  lasts  and  capable  of  producing 
more  than  one  sized  shoe  from  a  single  model 
of  shoe  last.  H.R.  8215.  Public  Law  93-310, 
approved  June  8,   1974.   (W) 

Export  administration 

Extends  the  Export  Administration  Act 
which  would  expire  on  June  30,  1974,  for  an 
additional  30  days.  H.J.  Res.  1057.  Public  Law 
93  ,  approved  1974.  ( W) 

Export  expansion 

E^stablishes  new  export  expansion  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  the  entry  of  more  Ameri- 
can firms  into  export  trade  and  to  encourage 
certain  American  companies  already  export- 
ing to  Increase  their  exports  by:  (1)  author- 
izing a  categorical  grant  program  to  States, 
regions,  and  municipalities  for  export  pro- 
motion projects:  (2)  authorizing  export 
training  programs  to  be  conducted  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  (3) 
authorizing  establishment  of  regional  ex- 
port assistance  centers  (4)  authorizing  a 
program  for  the  simplification  of  documenta- 
tion, to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  (5)  establishing  a  Federal 
Export  Agency,  with  two  export  expansion 
programs,  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; (6)  requiring  Federal  agencies  to  pre- 
pare international  economic  assessment  im- 
pact statements  on  any  Federal  action  or 
proposal  which  would  significantly  affect  the 
international  economic  relations,  balance  of 
payments,  or  balance  of  trade  of  the  United 
States;  (7)  amending  the  Export  Trade  Act 
of  1918  to  include  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act  the  export  of  firms  wishing  to  participate 
in  export  trade  associations;  and  (8)  estab- 
lishing an  international  trade  specialist  pro- 
gram within  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
Implement  the  purposes  of  this  act.  S.  1486. 
PS  June  13.  1974.   (W) 

Export-Import  Bank 

Extends  the  operations  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  for  30  days,  to  July  30,  1974.  S.J. 
Res.  218.  PS  June  26,  1974.  (W) 

FDIC  insurance 

Increases  Federal  deposit  insurance  from 
the  present  rate  of  $20,000  to  $25,000,  changes 
the  name  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  to  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation;  extends  until  June 
30,  1976,  the  moratorium  on  conversion  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  mutual 
to  stock  form  of  ownership;  extends  until 
June  30,  1976,  a  moratorium  on  conversion 
of  mutual  savings  banks  to  commercial 
banks:  extends  untU  December  31,  1976,  the 
authority  to  set  flexible  Interest  or  dividend 
rate  maximums  on  time  or  savings  deposits; 
increases  the  present  limitation  on  Federal 
Reserve  Branch  bank  building  construction 
authority  from  $60  to  $140  mUlion;  extends 
until  October  31.  1975.  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  directly 
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from  the  Tresisury  public  debt  obligations  up 
to  a  limit  of  $5  million;  extends  and  expands 
existing  law  to  provide  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  with  additional  cease-and-desist  pow- 
ers over  the  operations  of  parent  holding 
companies  of  bank  and  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies;  provides  that  no  Gov- 
ernment official  may  require  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  or  the  independ- 
ent banking  regulatory  agencies  to  submit 
for  prior  approval  or  review  their  legislative 
reconamendatlons,  testimony,  or  comments 
to  Congress;  Increases  by  $2  billion  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  obligations;  specifies  that  federally 
chartered  financial  institutions  are  subject 
to  certain  State  consumer  protection  laws; 
expands  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  to  purchase  resi- 
dential mortgages  from  State-insured  insti- 
tutions in  certain  cases;  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Electronic  Fund  Trans- 
fers; provides  for  the  equitable  disposition  of 
abandoned  money  orders  and  traveler's 
checks;  adds  a  fair  credit  billing  title  to  pro- 
tect consumers  against  inaccurate  and  unfair 
billing  practices,  to  prohibit  credit  card  fraud 
transactions  on  !u;count  of  sex  or  marital 
status;  and  sets  a  $295  billion  budget  cell- 
ing on  fiscal  year  1975  expenditures.  H.R. 
11221.  P/H  Feb.  5,  1974;  P/S  amended  June 
13,  1974.  In  conference.  (246) 

Foreign  Investment  in  the  United  States 
Study 

Authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  Treasury  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  foreign  direct  and  portfolio  invest- 
ment In  the  United  States;  requires  an  In- 
terim report  to  Congress  within  18  months 
and  a  final  report  within  two  and  one  half 
vears;  and  authorizes  therefor  $3  million.  S. 
2840.  P/S  June  13,  1974.  ( W) 

Housing  and  Community  Development 

Consolidates  and  simplifies  existing  pro- 
grams and  authorizes  the  development  of 
several  new  programs,  and  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  these  new  programs  of  $4,402,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $4,646,500.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  making  a  total  of 
$9,048,500,000; 

Consolidates  and  revises  the  FHA  (Federal 
Housing  Authority)  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams, presently  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  into  a  new  Revised  National  Housing 
Act  and  the  low-rent  public  housing  program 
which  originated  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937; 

Contains,  In  the  new  Community  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974,  consolidation 
provisions  for  conomunlty  development  pro- 
grams involving  the  urban  renewal  program 
authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and 
rewritten  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  the 
Model  Cities  program  authorized  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1966,  and  several  community 
facility  programs  authorized  by  the  Housing 
Acts  of  1954,  1955,  1961,  and  1965;  author- 
izes a  new  block  grant  program  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  localities  for  community 
development  by  consolidating  and  simplify- 
ing ten  categorical  urban  development  grant 
programs  and  replacing  them  with  the  new 
program,  which  includes  provisions  for  the 
development  of  a  2-year  Federal  funding 
cycle  at  an  assured  and  adequate  level  so 
that  localities  are  always  working  with  a 
known  level  of  Federal  grants  for  the  next 
year  as  well  as  the  current  year  subject  only 
to  the  meeting  of  minimum  Federal  perform- 
ance standards;  provides  funding  under  Fed- 
eral supervision  using  an  applications  pro- 
cedure requiring  a  sununary  of  a  4-year  plan 
for  meeting  the  community's  development 
needs,  a  description  of  proposed  activities 
and  expenditures,  a  certification  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  met  certain  requirements,  and  a 


performance  report,  with  an  exception  made 
for  cities  of  under  25,000  population  apply- 
ing for  a  single  activity  other  than  an  urban 
renewal  activity; 

Rewrites  the  comprehensive  planning  as- 
sistance program  and  provides  a  new  Fed- 
erally assisted  State  housing  program; 

Amends  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
on  rural  hoxising  to  broaden  or  liberalize 
existing  provisions  to  cover  deficiencies  re- 
lating to  the  authority  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  provide  assistance  for  low- 
er income  rural  families; 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  to  establish  Fed- 
eral mobile  home  construction  and  safety 
standards  which  would  supersede  State 
standards  not  identical  to  the  Federal  stand- 
ards; 

Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  special 
financing  association  (the  Housing  Coopera- 
tive Finance  Association  in  HUD  to  provide 
financing  for  consumer-oriented  housing  co- 
operatives; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  3066.  P/S 
Mar.  11,  1974:  P/H  amended  June  20,  1974;  In 
conference.  (59) 

JVatioTiaZ  commission  on  supplies  and 
shortages 

Establishes  a  one-year  independent  na- 
tional commission  to  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  within  6  months  specific  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  institutional 
adjustments,  including  the  advisability  of 
establishing  an  independent  agency,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  comprehensive  data  collection  and 
storage  system  to  aid  in  the  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  supplies  and  shortages  In  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world;  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  13  members — 4  from  the 
Executive  branch,  4  from  the  Congress  and 
5  from  the  private  sector;  authorizes  $75,000 
for  the  establishment  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  recommend  possible  policy-making 
processes  and  structvire  within  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  to  coordinate  ef- 
forts with  appropriate  multi-State,  regional 
and  State  governmental  Jurisdictions;  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  make  other  re- 
ports and  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  Congress  by  June  30,  1975;  and  author- 
izes therefor  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
P/S  June  12, 1974.  (W) 

National  securities  market  system 

Amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  securities  market  system 
for  buying  and  selling  stock  In  order  to  pro- 
vide greater  Investor  protection  and  main- 
tain a  strong  capital  raising  and  allocating 
system  through  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form standard  encompassing  the  various 
facets  of  the  securities  Industry;  vests  in 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)  the  responsibility  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  establish  a  national  securities 
system  and  broadens  SEC  regulatory  author- 
ity over  securities  Information  processors; 
consolidates  and  expands  SEC  oversight  pow- 
ers with  respect  to  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tions, their  members,  and  officers;  confers 
upon  the  District  courts  the  Jurisdiction  to 
command  compliance  with  this  act:  clarifies 
the  rule-making  powers  of  SEC:  and  provides 
for  Judicial  review  of  SEC  actions  in  an 
appropriate  court  of  appeals.  S.  2519.  P'S 
May  28,  1974.  (W) 

Pension  reform 

Seeks  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  pro- 
tections and  Interests  of  participants  and 
beneficiaries  of  private  employee  pension  and 
welfare  benefit  plans  by  establishing  mini- 
mum standards  for  participation  in  and 
funding  of  such  plans  and  by  making  pro- 
vision for  vesting  of  rights,  portability  and 
plan  termination  Insurance: 
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Office  of  Employee  Plans  and  Exempt 
Organizations 

Creates  within  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice a  new  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Employee  Plans  and  Exempt  Organiza- 
tions, which  will  have  the  responsibility 
within  the  Service  for  enforcing  require- 
ments pertaining  to  private  pension  plans 
and  charitable  and  other  exempt  organiza- 
tions; provides  for  a  $1  audit  fee  excise  tax 
on  the  employer  for  each  plan  participant 
to  pay  for  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
new  unit; 

Participation 

Sets  minimum  standards  for  participation 
in  pension  plans  by  employees;  requires  cov- 
erage of  an  employee  the  later  of  1  year  of 
service  or  the  date  the  employee  reaches  age 
30;  permits  an  Individual  who  has  been 
working  from  age  25  to  count  years  of  serv- 
ice from  age  25  for  the  piu-pose  of  the  vest- 
ing rule  when  he  or  she  reaches  age  30;  de- 
fines a  year  of  service  as  employment  for 
more  than  5  months  in  a  year  for  at  least 
80  hours  in  each  of  the  5  months;  applies 
these  standards  In  general  for  new  plans  be- 
ginning the  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
and  to  existing  plans  for  plan  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1975,  or  In  the  case 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements  the 
earlier  of  the  date  the  agreement  terminates 
or  December  31,  1980; 

Vesting 

Sets  minimum  standards  for  vesting  of 
benefit  rights  derived  from  employer  contri- 
butions which  in  general  provide  for  25 
percent  vesting  upon  5  years  of  service  In- 
creased by  5  percent  yearly  through  the 
10th  year  and  by  10  percent  from  the  10th 
to  15th  year  when  100  percent  vesting  Is 
reached,  with  the  effective  date,  generally, 
for  the  vesting  rules  to  apply  being  plan 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1975. 
Funding 

Establishes  minimum  standards  for  fimd- 
Ing  of  plans  to  Insure  adequate  financing 
which  are  to  be  enforced  through  the  tax 
laws;  provides  that  "current  service  costs" 
shall  be  contributed  on  a  current  yearly 
basis  by  the  employer;  requires  generally 
that  Initial  past  service  costs  (which  occur 
where  plans  give  a  worker  credit  for  service 
before  the  plan  went  Into  effect  or  improve- 
ments are  made  with  respect  to  past  service) 
be  amortized  by  the  employer  over  a  period 
of  not  more  than  30  years,  with  a  40-year 
period  allowed  for  multiemployer  plans;  re- 
quires experience  losses  (where  the  estimates 
of  fundmg  requirements  are  too  low)  and 
experience  gains  (where  they  are  too  high) 
to  be  amortized  over  the  shorter  of  15  years 
or  the  average  remaining  service  life  of  cov- 
ered workers;  authorizes  waiver  of  minimum 
funding  requirements  In  the  case  of  a  single 
employer  plan  upon  a  showing  of  substantial 
business  hardship,  with  the  waived  amounts 
to  be  amortized  over  no  more  than  10  years, 
and  In  the  case  of  multiemployer  plans,  ex- 
tension of  the  40-year  amortization  period 
for  the  past  service  costs  for  a  period  of  up 
to  50  years;  subjects  an  employer  who  falls 
to  contribute  the  minimum  amount  required 
to  an  initial  5  percent  tax  on  the  funding 
deficiencies,  and  if  the  funding  deficiencies 
are  not  corrected  within  the  period  allowed 
to  a  tax  of  100  percent  of  the  funding  de- 
ficiency: makes  these  standards  effective  the 
same  date  as  the  vesting  provisions; 
Portability 

Includes  a  volvmtary  portabUlty  program 
for  both  employers  and  employees;  estab- 
lishes a  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Labor;  pro- 
vides that  a  Pension  Benefit  PortabUlty  Fund 
shall  be  eetabllahed  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment;  provides  that  workers  who  change  Jobs 
may  have  their  vested  retirement  credits 
transferred  to  an  account  In  the  Fund,  with 


the  Corporation  to  Invest  the  Pimd's  assets 
and  pay  benefits  upon  the  worker's  retire- 
ment, or,  alternatlvelyy  may  have  the  amount 
transferred  to  a  retUement  plan  of  his  or 
her  new  employer,  v  hlch  can  be  used  to 
buy  actuarially  equivalent  benefits  in  the 
new  employer's  retlrei  lent  plan; 

Plan  termina  ion  insurance 
Provides  a  plan  tern  Inatlon  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  be  managed  1  y  the  Corporation  and 
funded  by  a  tax  on  t  le  employers  based  on 
the  number  of  partlc  pants  In  a  plan,  with, 
generally,  premium  laxes  payable  by  em- 
ployers beginning  to  1975  and  coverage  to 
begin  no  later  than  19 11; 

Disclosure  and  fL  luciary  standards 
Divides  enforcemen'  of  fiduciary  responsi- 
bUitles  between  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Internal  Revfenue  Service;  contains 
reporting  and  disclosure  requirements;  pro- 
vides a  declaratory  Judgment  procediwe 
whereby  in  certain  stuatlons  employers  or 
employees  may  appea  determination  letters 
Issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court;  requires,  with  respect  to 
claims,  that  plans  mi  st  contain  arbitration 
procedm-es  in  accorda  ice  with  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  La  lor; 

Retirement   savings    and    limitation   on 

employee  a  mtributions 
Allows  a  deduction  for  retirement  savings 
for  persons  not  cover  ;d  by  a  qualified  plan 
or  governmental  plan  of  a  minimum  $1,000 
a  year  and  a  maxlmur  i  of  15  percent  of  earn- 
ings up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500;  Increases 
the  present  llmltatlc  ti  on  deductible  con- 
tributions by  self-em  iloyed  individuals  to  a 
qualified  plan  from  10  percent  of  earnings  up 
to  $2,500  to  15  perci  nt  of  earnings  up  to 
$7,500;  places  a  limits  tlon  on  deductions  for 
contributions  on  behi  if  of  all  corporate  em- 
ployees, using  a  form  ula  basing  benefits  on 
75  percent  of  the  hlgl  est  3  years  of  earnings 
of  up  to  no  more  thi  ,n  $100,000  in  any  one 
year,  thus  placing  a  imitation  of  $75,000  a 
year  on  pensions  f  o  •  corporate  employees 
from  tax-free  contrlb  itlons;  provides  a  new 
method  of  taxing  U  mp-sum  pension  dis- 
tributions; 

Serviceme  I's  benefits 

Amends  the  Interns  I  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  the  purpose  of  co  titlnuing  the  same  tax 
treatment  for  servicemen  and  former  serv- 
icemen under  the  Sur'  Ivor  Benefit  Plan,  Pub- 
lic Law  92-425,  as  wai  formerly  available  for 
them  under  the  Retlr  id  Serviceman's  Family 
Protection  Plan  in  th  s  case  of  annuities  for 
surviving  spouses  or  certain  child  benefici- 
aries; 

And  contains  other  jrovlslons.  H.R.  2  (HJl. 
4200).  P/H  Feb.  28,  II  74;  P/S  amended  Mar. 
4,  1974;  in  conferenct .  ( W) 

Public  iebt  limit 

Increases,  until  March  31,  1975,  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  to  «  }5  bUllon,  thereby  pro- 
vidmg  for  a  $495  bU  ion  overall  debt  limit 
Instead  of  the  curre]  it  $475.7  billion  limit. 
HJl.  14832.  Public  La'  f  93-  ,  approved  1974 
(270) 

Renegotiation  A(  t — Unemployment 
Comp<  nsation 

Extends  the  Reneg(  tiatlon  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  which  autb  orlzes  the  Government 
to  recapture  excessive  profits  on  certain  Gov- 
ernment contracts  ai  d  subcontracts,  for  12 
months,  until  June  30,  1975;  and  extends 
for  30  days  the  benefits  under  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment ',  Insurance  program  to 
provide  an  additional  [13  weeks  of  imemploy- 
ment  benefits  and  Continues  the  present 
temporary  waiver  of  the  requirement  that  a 
State's  insured  unenijloyment  mxist  be  In- 
creasing by  20  percent  over  the  past  2  years. 
Public  Law  93-  ,  approved  1974.  (W) 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC) 
papencorM  reduction 

States  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
SEC  should  Immediatfely  proceed  to  evaluate 
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survival  Is  being  Jeopardized  by  unnecessary, 
overlapping,  and  duplicative  reporting  re- 
quirements and  urges  the  SEC  to  examine 
the  paperwork  burden  of  the  small  broker- 
dealer  consistent  with  BEC's  statutory  man- 
date  to  protect  the  investor  and,  where 
possible,  reduce  and  consolidate  duplicative 
and  excessive  reporting!  requirements.  S.  Rea 
173.  Senate  adopted  Fe  5.  7,  1974.  ( W) 
Supplemental  security  income — unemploy- 
ment comj,  ensation 
Authorizes  payment  of  supplemental  se- 
curity income  (SSI)  lienefits  on  the  basis 
of  presumptive  disability,  for  up  to  la 
months,  to  otherwise  eligible  individuals 
who  were  formerly  o:i  the  rolls  of  State 
programs  of  aid  to  the  blind  and  disabled 
in  order  to  allow  bene  its  to  continue  while 
the  Social  Security  Aamlnlstration,  which 
administers  SSI,  compl  etes  its  eligibility  re- 
view; extends  a  temporary  provision  Iq 
Public  Law  93-233,  am  mdlng  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  whereby  a  S  tate  can  elect  to  come 
under  the  extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  which  provides  for  13  weeks 
of  extended  benefits  teyond  the  expiration 
of  regular  unemployment  benefits,  if  the 
insured  unemploymeni  rate  in  the  State  is 
at  least  4  percent  witl;  out  meeting  the  per- 
manent law  requirement  that  the  rate  also 
has  Increased  by  20  pe  -cent  over  the  prior  2 
years;  and  provides  a  1-year  delay  for  the 
repayment  by  a  State  o  :  funds  it  has  received 
from  the  Federal  govejnment  to  pay  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  H.R.  13025. 
Public  Law  93-256,  aparoved  Mar.  28.  1974. 
(70) 

EDUC/  riON 

Educational  funding  ai  \d  guaranteed  student 
loans 

Provides  that  funds  ipproprlated  for  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974  for  any  program  to 
which  the  General  Eiucation  Act  applies 
shall  renaain  available  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure until  June  30,  1975,  and  amend* 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  clarify 
congressional  uitent  cc  ncerning  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Pro  jram  so  that  students 
whose  famUy  incomes  are  less  than  $15,000 
per  year  will  be  eligible  for  a  $2,000  subsi- 
dized loan  without  a  ni  leds  test  and  an  addi- 
tional $500  If  they  qua  Ify  under  a  needs  test 
which  is  required  for  i  tudents  whose  family 
incomes  are  $15,000  or  more  to  receive  a  sub- 
sidized loan  up  to  $2,J00.  H.R.  12263.  Public 
Law  93-269,  approved  Vpr.  18,  1974.  ( W) 
Elementary  and  se  ^ondary  education 

Extends  through  fis  ;al  year  1978,  various 
educational  programs;  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  and  condu  ;t  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Education  :  n  1977  to  stimulate  a 
national  assessment  <f  educational  condi- 
tions, needs,  and  goals; 

Amends  title  I  of  th(  i  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  :o  change  the  formula 
by  which  Federal  fundi  are  allocated  through 
the  States  to  local  educational  agencies  In 
compensation  for  proi^lding  special  educa- 
tional programs  and  projects  for  education- 
ally deprived  children  1  »y  providing  that  local 
educational  agencies  ihall  receive  at  least 
85  percent  of  the  amo  unt  It  received  in  fis- 
cal year  1974  plus  aiy  funds  above  that 
amount  for  which  it  may  qualify  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  >llglble  children  by  40 
percent  of  the  State'*  average  expenditure 
per  pupU  with  the  stioulatlon  that  no  State 
will  receive  less  than  8(  i  percent  or  more  than 
120  percent  of  the  nat  onal  average  expendi- 
ture; changes  the  present  means  of  count- 
ing eligible  children  a(  ;ed  5  to  17  so  that  the 
following  are  counted:  (1)  all  children  from 
families  below  the  povi  irty  level  as  defined  by 
the  Orshansky  Index- -which  allows  varia- 
tions for  family  size,  sex  of  head  of  house- 
hold, and  whether  the  family  is  farm  or  non- 
farm;    (2)    two  thirds  of  the  chUdren  from 
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families  receiving  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children)  payments  In  ex- 
cess of  the  Orshansky  poverty  level;  and  (3) 
children  who  live  in  institutions  for  delin- 
quent of  neglected  children;  provides,  un- 
der part  B  of  title  I,  an  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  $75  million  per  year  for  Incentive 
grants  to  States  whose  local  financial  sup- 
port of  schools  is  higher  than  the  national 
average;  provides  under  part  C  an  additional 
authorization  for  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  having  a  high  concentration  of  dis- 
advantaged children;  revises  the  Blllng\ial 
Education  Act; 

Extends,  under  title  II,  through  fiscal  year 
1978,  the  Impacted  areas  programs  whereby 
local  school  districts  are  reimbursed  propor- 
tionally for  the  number  of  pupils  whose 
parents  live  and/or  work  on  Federal  prop- 
erty to  make  up  for  revenue  lost  on  tax- 
exempt  Federal  property;  revises  the  present 
categories  of  A,  B,  and  C  to:  "A"  students 
whose  parents  live  and  work  on  Federal 
property  (including  all  students  on  Indian 
lands  and  previously  classified  "C"  students 
whose  parents  live  In  subsidized  hoiislng  and 
work  for  the  Federal  Governments) ;  and  "B" 
students  whose  parents  either  live  or  work 
on  Federal  property  (including  those  for- 
merly classified  as  "C"  whose  parents  live  in 
subsidized  housing  but  do  not  work  for  the 
Federal  Goverimaent) ;  provides  that  any 
school  district  where  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  total  attendance  Is  comprised  of  "A" 
students  will  receive  100  percent  of  the  lo- 
cal cost  of  education  and  makes  other  per- 
centage entitlements  to  school  districts  with 
fewer  numbers;  extends  the  Adxilt  Educa- 
tion Act  through  1978  and  establishes  a 
National  Clearinghouse  on  Adult  Education; 

Makes,  in  title  IV,  three  different  consoli- 
dations: (1)  State  Application  Consolida- 
tion allowing  States  to  make  one  comprehen- 
sive application  for  Federal  funds  under 
ESEA  titles  I,  II  (libraries)  and  HI  (Inno- 
vation) and  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  (NDEA)  and  adult  and  vocational 
education  programs;  (2)  State  Administered 
Program  Consolidation  pulling  together  six 
categorical  grants  programs — ESEA  titles  n 
(libraries),  in  (innovation),  and  V 
(strengthening  of  education) ,  and  NDEA  title 
in  (equipment)  and  V  (guidance,  counseling 
and  testing)  and  programs  for  attracting 
teachers  under  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  and  sets  minimum  fundmg 
standards  necessary  before  consolidation  can 
occur;  and  (3)  Commissioner's  Consolidation 
of  programs  directly  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  authorizes 
the  creation  of  seven  new  programs  to  be 
funded  through  the  consolidation; 

Contains  miscellaneous  provisions  Includ- 
ing: creating  a  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tion Statistics,  requiring  a  study  of  Federal 
property  and  its  impact  on  schools,  requir- 
ing an  analysis  of  measures  of  poverty  used 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  denying 
Federal  funds  to  any  educational  institu- 
tion that  refuses  parents  access  to  their 
child's  school  records  or  that  releases  rec- 
ords without  parental  consent  or  a  court  or- 
der: 

£:xtends  and  amends  the  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  Act  and  contains  provi- 
sions already  passed  by  the  Senate  In  S.  896; 

Authorizes  a  national  reading  program  In- 
cluding reading  improvement  demonstration 
projects  and  reading  training  on  public  tele- 
vision; 

Contains  a  title  vn. — General  Provisions 
Relating  to  the  Assignment  or  Transporta- 
tion of  Students  which  is  essentially  the 
same  as  contained  In  the  1972  education 
amendments: 

Adds  a  title  IX — Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunities which  states  that  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  may  not  be  denied  by 
segregation;  states  the  flndmgs  of  Congress 


that  standards  for  busing  have  not  been  clear 
and  uniform,  and  that  It  is  necesstuy  and 
proper  for  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  Its 
powers  under  the  Constitution,  to  specify  ap- 
propriate remedies  for  the  elimmatlon  of  the 
vestiges  of  dual  school  systems,  except  to 
the  extent  such  specification  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments  to  the  Constltulon  with  regard 
to  the  elimination  of  such  vestiges  of  dual 
school  systems;  and  provides  that:  failure 
to  attain  a  numerical  balance  of  students 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex  or  national 
origin  does  not  constitute  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunity;  no  court,  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
order  busing  of  any  student  to  a  school 
other  than  the  school  closest  or  next  closest 
to  home;  and  school  district  lines  may  not 
be  Ignored  or  altered  unless  they  were  drawn 
for,  and  had  the  effect  of,  segregating  school 
children;  provides  that  court  orders  may  not 
be  implemented  until  the  beginning  of  a 
school  year;  changes  the  expiration  date  of 
present  law  prohibiting  Implementation  of 
a  court  order  until  appeals  or  the  time  for 
appeals  is  ended  from  January  1,  1974,  to 
June  30,  1978; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  HJt.  69.  P/H 
Mar.  27,  1974;  P/S  amended  May  20.  1974; 
In  conference.  (204) 

Legal  education  assistance 

Authorizes  the  Commission  of  Education 
to  carry  out  a  program  to  assist  persons  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  undertake 
training  for  the  legal  profession.  H.R.  15296. 
Public  Law  93-     ,  approved  1974.   (W) 

ELECTION    REFORM 

Campaign  reform 

Authorizes  public  fixiancing  from  Income 
tax  revenues  for  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office,  effective  January  1, 
1976; 

Source  of  public  financing:  Bases  appro- 
priations for  public  funding  on  amounts 
designated  on  Federal  Income  tax  returns  for 
the  Federal  EHection  Campaign  Fimd  estab- 
lished In  the  Treasury  by  this  act;  increases 
the  present  tax  checkoff  amount  from  $1  to 
$2  per  person,  with  the  designation  now  to 
be  automatic  unless  the  taxpayer  elects  not 
to  make  the  designation;  doubles  present  tax 
credit  and  deduction  limits  to  $25  and  $100 
per  person;  authorizes  gifts  to  the  fund; 

Public  financing:  Sets  requirements  for 
eligibility  for  candidates  choosing  public 
funding,  Including  agreement  to  reporting 
requirements  and  the  meeting  of  a  threshold 
amount  of  money  from  private  contributions 
before  receiving  public  moneys,  and  limits 
private  contributions,  total  permissible  cam- 
paign expenditures  by  a  candidate  (both 
publicly  and  privately  financed),  and  ex- 
penditures by  a  political  party,  with  provi- 
sion for  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  the 
amounts  which  may  be  spent,  as  follows: 

Primaries:  Defines  a  primary  election  to 
Include  a  runoff  election  and  a  convention 
or  caucus  of  a  political  party  to  nominate 
candidates  or  select  delegates  to  a  national 
nominating  convention;  authorizes  partial 
public  funding  as  follows:  Presidential 
Threshold,  $250,000  from  first  $250  of  each 
contribution  with  $100,000  met  by  match- 
able  contributions  totaimg  $5,000  from  legal 
residents  of  each  of  at  least  20  States;  public 
matching  first  $250  of  a  contribution;  cam- 
paign spending  limit,  greater  of  16  cents 
times  voting  age  population  (VAP)  or  $250,- 
000  for  each  State  subject  to  overall  limit  of 
10  cents  times  VAP;  Senate  (and  House 
where  a  State  has  only  one  Representative)  : 
Threshold,  lesser  of  20  percent  of  spending 
amoimt  or  $125,000  from  first  $100  of  each 
contribution;  public  matching,  first  $100  of 
a  contribution;  spending  limit,  greater  of  8 
cents  times  VAP  or  $125,000;  House:  Thresh- 
old, $10,000  from  first  $100  of  each  contri- 


bution; public  matching,  first  $100  of  a  con- 
tribution; spending  limit,  greater  of  8  cents 
times  VAP  or  $90,000 : 

General  elections:  Permits  candidates  to 
choose  to  receive  all  private  contrlbtulons 
and  no  public  funding,  a  blend  of  private 
and  public  fundtag  withta  the  limitations 
on  expenditures  for  general  elections,  or,  In 
the  case  of  major  party  candidates,  exclu- 
sively public  funding;  provides  different 
funding  for  major  and  minor  party  candi- 
dates; defines  a  major  party  as  one  whose 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
in  the  preceding  election  received  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  total  number  of  popular 
votes  cast  In  the  United  States  for  all  candi- 
dates in  the  election; 

Major  party  candidates.  Presidential: 
Public  funding  up  to  12  cents  times  VAP; 
Senate  (and  House  In  States  entitled  to  only 
one  Representative) :  up  to  the  greater  of 
12  cents  times  VAP  or  $175,000;  House:  for 
candidates  from  States  entitled  to  more 
than  one  Representative  up  to  the  greater  of 
12  cents  times  VAP  or  $90,000; 

*ftnor  party  candidates:  Defines  a  minor 
party  to  mean  any  political  party  whose 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
In  the  preceding  election  received  at  least 
5  percent  but  less  than  26  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  popular  votes  cast  in  the 
United  States  for  all  candidates  in  the  elec- 
tion; provides  for  partial  public  funding  up 
to  an  amount  which  is  in  the  same  ratio 
as  (1)  the  average  number  of  popular  votes 
cast  for  all  the  candidates  of  the  major  party 
bears  to  (2)  the  total  number  of  popular  votes 
cast  for  the  candidate  of  the  minor  party; 
provides  that  where  only  one  party  qutdlfles 
as  a  major  party  that  the  party  whose  candi- 
date for  election  to  a  particular  office  at  the 
preceding  general  election  received  the  next 
greatest  niunber  of  votes  (but  not  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  total  votes  cast,  and  also, 
if  voters  are  registered  by  party,  15  percent 
of  those  registered)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
major  party;  provides  that  a  candidate  who 
ran  at  the  preceding  election  as  a  Democrat 
or  Republican  and  received  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  votes  cast  and  then  runs  at 
the  following  election  as  an  mdependent 
must  again  qualify  for  public  financing  by 
receiving  at  least  5  percent  of  the  votes  at 
the  current  elections; 

Unopposed  candidates:  Limits  public  fund- 
ing in  a  general  election  to  10  percent  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  limit; 

Post-election  payments:  Available  (1) 
where  a  minor  party  or  Independent  candi- 
date entitled  to  payments  before  the  elec- 
tion in  an  amovmt  less  than  that  payable 
to  the  major  party  candidate  before  the 
election  receives  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
votes  than  the  candidate  of  his  party  re- 
ceived in  the  last  election  and  (2)  where  a 
candidate  who  Is  not  the  nominee  of  a  major 
party  and  who  did  not  receive  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  votes  in  the  most  recent 
general  election  for  the  same  office  receives 
5  percent  or  more  of  the  votes  in  the  current 
election; 

Expenditures  by  a  political  party  in  a  gen- 
eral election:  Authorizes  a  national  party 
committee  in  Presidential  elections  to  spend 
up  to  a  limit  of  2  cents  times  VAP  of  the 
U.S.,  and  a  State  committee  for  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate  or  for  the  House  where  the 
candidate  Is  required  to  run  statewide  up  to 
the  greater  of  2  cents  times  VAP  population 
of  the  State  or  $20,000,  and  for  a  House 
candidate  in  any  other  State,  $10,000; 

Contribution  limits:  Individual.  $3,000,  or- 
granizatlon,  $6,000,  for  the  entire  campaign 
of  any  particular  candidate,  $25,000  In  the 
aggregate;  Independent  expenditures  on  be- 
half of  a  candidate  without  his  authoriza- 
tion by  anyone  other  than  the  national  State 
party  committee,  $1,000  per  year  per  can- 
didate;   pcoblbtli  eaatgOmaooM   over   $ioo 
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other  than  by  a  written  Instrument  Identify- 
ing the  contributor;  candldates's  personal 
and  family  funds,  remains  present  limit  of 
$50,000,  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential, 
$35,000.  State,  $25,000.  House: 

Political  broadcasting:  Repeals  the  Cam- 
paign Communications  Act,  imposing  spend- 
ing limits  for  the  use  of  broadcast  and 
printed  media;  amends  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (1)  to  permit  automatic  waiving 
of  the  equal  time  requirements  for  Presi- 
dential and  Vice  Presidential  races,  and  for 
other  elections.  Federal,  State  or  local,  only 
If  the  broadcast  station  offers  5  minutes  of 
free  time  to  all  candidates  seeking  the  same 
office;  (2)  to  require  broadcasters  to  demand 
a  certification  by  any  Federal  candidate,  be- 
fore charging  him  for  broadcast  time.  Indi- 
cating that  the  payment  of  charges  for  that 
time  will  not  exceed  his  expenditure  limit 
under  title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  to 
apply  this  provision  to  State  and  local  can- 
didates wherever  slmUar  limits  are  imposed 
on  them  by  State  law:  and  (3)  to  require 
broadcasters  to  make  certain  announce- 
ments and  keep  certain  records  In  connec- 
tion with  political  broadcasts; 

Reporting,  disclosure,  and  enforcement: 
Makes  a  general  revision  of  title  HI  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  )  re- 
lating to  the  disclosure  of  Federal  campaign 
funds);  establishes  a  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission to  enforce  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements:  requires  a  candidate  to  des- 
ignate a  central  campaign  committee  to 
serve  as  central  rejjortlng  and  disclosure 
agent,  and  campaign  depositories  for  all  con- 
tr'butlcns  and  public  payments  from  which 
all  expenditures  other  than  petty  cash  must 
be  made:  increases  criminal  penalties:  re- 
quires expenditures  over  $1,000  for  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  to  be  approved  by  the  na- 
tional party  committee;  permits  excess  cam- 
paign contributions  to  be  used  by  elected 
candidates  for  expenses  or  a  charity:  requires 
a  5-year  audit  of  tax  returns  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  Federal  employees  earning 
over  $20,000; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  3044. 
P  S  Apr.  11,  1974.   (138) 

Watergate  committee 
Extends  for  3  months  from  February  28, 
1974.  to  May  28.  1974.  the  date  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Activities  to  make  Its  final  report  to 
the  Senate  of  the  results  of  the  Investigation 
and  study  conducted  by  it  togethter  with  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  for  new  con- 
gressional legislation.  S.  Res.  287.  Senate 
adopted  Feb.  19,  1974.  (VV) 

Authorizes  the  Committee  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 
such  Information  requested  by  that  Agency 
and  to  investigate,  receive,  and  Inspect  any 
data,  documents,  or  other  Information  held 
by  the  IRS  directly  related  to  the  Investiga- 
tion being  conducted  by  the  IRS  and  the 
Committee.  S.  Res.  288.  Senate  adopted  Feb. 
21.  1974.  (W) 

Increases  the  authorization  for  expenses 
of  the  Committee  through  May  28.  1974, 
from  $1.5  million  to  $1.8  million,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $70,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  Individ- 
ual consultants  or  organizations.  S.  Res.  286. 
Senate  adopted  Mar.  1.  1974.  (W) 

Extends  from  May  28.  1974  to  June  30. 
1974,  the  date  for  the  Select  Committee  to 
make  its  final  report  to  the  Senate  of  the 
results  of  the  Investigation  and  study  con- 
ducted by  It  together  with  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  for  new  legislation  and 
provides  that  the  Committee  may  submit 
any  Interim  reports  It  considers  appropriate; 
terminates  the  Committee  three  months  af- 
ter the  submission  of  its  report  provided 
however  that  If  the  Judicial  action  brought 
by  the  Conunlttee  against  the  President  for 
certain   specified   taped   recordings  of  con- 
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installation  (Including  any  existing  electric 
powerplant)  which,  or  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, has  the  capablllt  r'  and  necessary  plant 
equipment  to  bum  coal : 

Directs  the  Administrator,  within  30  days 
after  enactment,  to  piopose  a  contingency 
plan  for  allocation  of  supplies  of  materials 
tuid  equipment  for  exjiloratlon,  production, 
refining,  and  required  transportation  of  en- 
ergy supplies  Emd  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  energy  facilities.  Implemen- 
tation of  such  a  plan  to  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional approval  by  a  means  similar  to 
that   for  any  energy  (onservatlon   plan; 

Authorizes  the  Administrator,  In  order  to 
supplement  domestic  e  lergy  supplies,  to  re- 
quire production  of  cllfields  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  it  the  maximum  effi- 
cient rate  of  prodiictlon  and,  in  certain  cases, 
in  excess  of  the  maximv  m  rate; 

Requires  the  President  to  specify  equi- 
table prices  for  domest  c  crude  oil,  all  resid- 
ual oil,  and  all  refined  petroleum  products; 
provides  that  within  30  days  of  enactment 
the  celling  price  for  all  crude  oU  be  the  price 
for  that  grade  of  oU  In  'hat  field  at  6:00  a.m.. 
May  15,  1973,  plus  $1.3i ,  making  the  average 
basic  price  $5.25  per  bai  rel  with  savings  from 
a  price  rollback  to  be  pi  issed  on  to  consumers 
on  a  dollar-for-doUar  basis;  provides  that 
the  President  may  estiblish  a  higher  cell- 
ing price  up  to  $7.09  p«  r  barrel,  upon  proper 
Justification  to  Congress,  that  a  higher  price 
is  necessary  for  a  recovery  of  costs  as  in  the 
case  of  crude  oil  produced  from  stripper 
wells  or  by  secondary  c  r  tertiary  recovery; 

Contains  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
franchlsed  dealers;  pr<  vides.  In  relation  to 
antitrust  provisions,  for  procedures  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  this  act  while  retaining 
the  integrity  of  the  ar  titrust  laws;  author- 
izes the  appropriate  agencies  to  take  action 
for  conserving  energy  consumption  by  reg- 
ulated carriers;  authorizes  certain  restric- 
tions on  exports;  pro\ides  for  employment 
impact  and  unemplo  rment  assistance  to 
those  adversely  affecte(  by  the  energy  emer- 
gency; directs  the  Secetary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  encourage  the  use  of  carpools;  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  limousines  by  Federal  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  t  ranch  below  the  level 
of  a  Cabinet  officer  e;  cept  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigatio)  i  and  the  Department 
of  State  for  diplomatit  assig^nment;  prohib- 
its the  use  of  funds  far  furnishing  a  chauf- 
feur for  individual  uss  to  any  Federal  offi- 
cial; provides  for  administrative  procedures 
and  Judicial  review:  t  nd  contains  enforce- 
ment provisions;  authorizes  to  FEEA  to 
carry  out  its  function)  and  to  make  grants 
to  States  $75  million  ai  mually  for  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975,  with  an  additional  $50  million 
for  1974  and  $75  mllllt>n  for  1975  grants  to 
States  to  carry  out  conservation  measures 
and  $500  million  for  fis  lal  year  1974  for  grants 
to  States  for  unempl03  ment  assistance; 

Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  permit  the 
Administrator  of  the  I  Jnvironmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  suspend,  until  November  1, 
1974,  any  stationary  source  fuel  or  emission 
limitation;  provides  fo  r  Implementation  plan 
revisions;  extends  the  Interim  standards  for 
motor  vehicle  emissions  to  1977; 

And  contains  othe^  provisions.  S.  2589. 
Vetoed  Mar.  6,  1974.  Senate  sustained  veto 
Mar.  6, 1974.  (34,  53) 

Energy  supply — Clean  air 
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any  facility  that  Is  prohibited  from  burning 
oil  or  natural  gas; 

Permits  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  to  suspend  until  June  30,  1975. 
any  stationary  source  fuel  or  emission  limi- 
tation as  it  applies  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
if  (1)  there  Is  an  unavailability  of  fuels  to 
meet  the  act's  requirements,  (2)  a  plant 
converted  to  coal  between  September  15, 
1973,  and  March  15,  1974,  or  was  ordered 
to  convert  to  coal  by  FEA,  or  (3)  the  suspen- 
sions would  result  in  emissions  that  exceed 
the  primary  air  quality  standard  for  a  partic- 
ular region;  permits  EPA  to  delay  a  plant's 
compliance  schedule  until  January  1,  1979, 
If  (1)  emission  limits  to  maintain  primary 
air  quality  standards  could  be  met,  (2)  the 
suspension  would  not  result  In  edilssions 
that  would  exceed  the  primary  standards 
In  an  air  pollution  control  region,  or  (3) 
EPA  approved  an  Interim  compliance  plan; 
prohibits  EPA  from  using  parking  surcharges 
to  control  air  pollution; 

Continues  emission  standards  established 
for  1975  model  year  automobiles  during  the 
1976  model  year  and  delays  until  September 
30,  1977,  final  automobile  emission  standards 
for  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro  carbons  and 
until  September  30,  1978,  final  standards  for 
nitrogen  oxides;  provides  that  after  January 
1.  1975,  an  automobile  manufacturer  may 
seek  a  1-year  suspension  of  the  statutory 
standards  for  hydro-carbons  and  carbon 
monoxide  applicable  to  the  1977  model  year 
and  requires  EPA  to  establish  Interim  stand- 
ards for  such  a  suspension;  provides  for  allo- 
cation of  low  sulfur  fuel  to  minimize  adverse 
effects  on  the  public  health:  clarifies  the 
relationship  between  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act; 
extends  the  Clean  Air  Act  authorizations  for 
1  year;  and  provides  criminal  penalties  for 
vrtllful  violations  of  the  act.  H.R.  14368.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-     .  approved .  1974.  (VV) 

Federal  energy  administration 
Establishes  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration (PEA)  as  an  Independent  executive 
agency,  to  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate;  transfers  to  the 
Administration  four  existing  agencies  now 
in  the  Interior  Department — the  OfiBces  of 
Petroleum  Allocation,  Energy  Conservation, 
Energy  Data  and  Analysis,  and  Oil  and  Gas; 
transfers  the  Energy  Division  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  Into  the  new  Administration; 
requires  policy  coordination  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency;  authorizes 
the  Comptroller  General  to  monitor  FEA  op- 
erations and  make  public  Its  reports;  au- 
thorizes the  Government  Accounting  Office 
to  issue  subpenas  to  obtain  Information  from 
Companies  engaged  in  any  phase  of  energy 
supply  or  major  consumption  of  energy; 
creates  an  Office  of  Private  Redress  and 
Grievances  to  handle  complaints;  requires 
the  Administrator  to  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  plan  mapping  out  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  course  of  action  for  the 
next  two  years;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. HJl.  11793  (S.  2776).  Public  Law  93- 
275,  approved  May  7,  1974.  (W) 

Oil  price  increase 
states  a  sense  of  the  Senate  the  urgency 
of  communicating  to  the  governments  of 
Canada,  Venezuela,  and  the  Arab  oil  produc- 
ing countries  that  the  United  States  views 
with  the  utmost  concern  the  recent  oil  price 
Increase  as  detrimental  to  prices,  real  In- 
come and  employment  in  the  United  States 
and  that  such  actions  should  not  be  taken 
by  these  countries  without  regard  for  these 
effects  on  the  life  of  the  American  people 
and  for  the  possibility  of  reciprocal  eco- 
nomic action  by  the  United  States  which 
might  adversely  affect  the  economies  of  these 
countries.  S.  Res.  249.  Senate  adopted  Jan. 
29.  1974.  (W) 


Oil  shale  funds 
Amends  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
to  permit  each  State  to  use  its  share  of  oil 
shale  revenues  for  purposes  other  than  pub- 
lic roads  and  schools.  S.  3009.  P/S  May  9, 
1974.  (W) 

Solar  heating  and  cooling 
Authorizes  $5  million  to  NASA  and  $5  mil- 
lion to  HUD  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $10  mil- 
lion to  HUD  (which  includes  fimds  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  carry  out  their 
respective  functions)  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1976  through  1979  for  further  development 
and  testing  for  large  scale  commercial  use  of 
solar  systems  in  heating  and  cooling  residen- 
tial and  commercial  building.  H.R.  11864, 
P/H  Feb.  13, 1974;  P/S  amended  May  22,  1974; 
In  conference.  (W) 

Truck  fuel  prices 

Provides  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  Issue  Its  final  order  In 
Docket  No.  MC  43  (Sub.  No.  2)  as  soon  as 
possible  which  shall  become  effective  not 
later  than  February  15,  1974,  In  order  to  al- 
leviate the  threat  of  a  national  transporta- 
tion crisis  caused  by  the  requirement  that 
carriers  reimburse  their  owner-operators  for 
all  increases  In  the  price  of  fuel  over  the  base 
period  May  16.  1973.  S.J.  Res.  185.  Public  Law 
93-249,  approved  Feb.  8,  1974.  (VV) 

Washington  Energy  Conference 
States  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Washington  Energy  Conference,  called  by  the 
President  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  common  problems  faced  by  the 
oil  consuming  nations,  should  consider  (1) 
conservation  measures  necessary  to  reduce 
demand;  (2)  procedures  for  the  emergency 
sharing  of  oil  resources;  (3)  guidelines  for 
bilateral  agreements  between  oil  consuming 
and  oil  producing  countries;  (4)  coordina- 
tion of  research  efforts  in  developing  con- 
servation practices  and  alternative  sources 
of  energj';  (5)  the  responsibility  for  and  the 
means  to  help  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the 
developing  countries  In  the  oil  crisis;  and 
(6)  closer  coordination  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies;  and  further  states  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  bring  about 
conditions  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  S.  Res.  279.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  6. 
1974:  Reconsidered  and  adopted  by  Senate 
amended.  Feb.  7, 1974.  ( W) 

ENVniONMENT 

Environmental  data  centers 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  establishment  of 
a  qualified  environmental  research  and  edu- 
cation center  at  a  university  in  each  State 
or,  at  the  option  of  participating  States,  to 
establish  one  regional  center  to  serve  a  group 
of  States;  requires  that  each  center  conduct 
research,  training,  and  environmental  activi- 
ties utilizing  the  Interdisciplinary  and  inter- 
institutional  capabilities  in  its  area  and. 
where  desirable,  arrange  for  a  consortium  of 
institutions  to  conduct  these  activities;  rec- 
onunends  that  each  center  coordinate  en- 
vironmental activities  In  nonregulatory 
areas;  and  provides  Federal  funding  on  a 
State-by-state  basis  with  additional  funds 
available  on  a  matching  basis.  S.  1865.  P/S 
June  12, 1974.  (W) 

Environmental  edux:ation 
Extends  to  July  1.  1977.  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  and  reestablishes  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Environmental  Education  ( which 
was  terminated  when  on  May  17,  1973.  the 
Commissioner  on  Education  published  his 
Intent  to  abolish  the  Council  and  Congress 
did  not,  within  90  days,  disapprove  of  this 
action);  authorizes  therefor  $5  million,  $10 
million,  and  $15  million  for  fiscal  years  1975, 


1976,  and  1977  respectively:  and  permits  the 
Commissioner  to  abolish  the  Council  only 
after  such  Intent  Is  published  in  the  Com- 
missioner's annual  report  to  Congress  and 
only  If  either  House  of  Congress  does  not 
disapprove  of  this  action.  S.  1647.  Public  Law 
93-278,  approved  May  10,  1974.  (W) 

Ocean  dumping 
Amends  Public  Law  92-352,  relating  to 
ocean  dumping,  in  order  to  Implement  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pol- 
lution by  Dumping  of  Wastes  and  Other  Mat- 
ter, signed  by  the  United  States  oil  December 
29, 1972,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  August 
3.  1973;  extends  U.S.  law  to  Include  regula- 
tion of  the  carriage  and  dumping  of  foreign- 
source  waste  material  by  VS.  vessels  and 
aircraft;  expands  the  definition  of  "mate- 
rial" to  Include  oil  taken  on  board  a  vessel 
or  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of  dumping  at  sea: 
seeks  to  give  guidance  to  those  administer- 
ing the  Act  In  instances  where  the  standards 
of  the  Act  differ  from  those  of  the  Con- 
vention, particularly  where  the  require- 
ments of  domestic  law  are  stricter  than  those 
of  the  Convention;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions of  a  technical  or  conforming  nature. 
H.R.  5450.  Public  Law  93-254,  approved  Mar. 
22,  1974.  (W) 

Oil  pollution 

Incorporates  Into  statutory  law  the  rights, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  Convention 
Relating  to  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas 
in  Cases  of  Oil  Pollution  Casualties,  signed 
November  29,  1969,  at  Brussels,  which  per- 
mits a  coastal  nation  to  take  whatever  action 
it  deems  necessary  to  prevent,  mitigate,  or 
eliminate  a  threat  of  oil  pollution  resulting 
from  a  maritime  accident  beyond  that  coast- 
al nation's  territorial  limits  by  vesting  such 
authority  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operat- 
ing; gives  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
determine  the  extent  of  danger  resulting 
from  a  collision,  stranding,  or  other  dis- 
ablement of  a  vessel  carrying  oil,  and 
to  remove  and,  if  necessary,  destroy  the 
ship  and  cargo  which  is  the  source  of 
the  danger;  incorporates  general  guide- 
lines for  determining  the  permissible 
scope  of  intervention  actions;  authorizes  ac- 
tions against  the  United  States  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  by  persons  claiming  compensa- 
tion; creates  a  mechanism  for  settling  con- 
troversies between  signatory  nations,  or  be- 
tween such  nations  and  claimants  relating 
to  compensation  for  excessive  measures;  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  imposes  criminal  penalties  to  Insure 
full  compliance  with  the  legislation;  and 
extends  the  right  of  intervention  now  in- 
herent in  the  Federal  Government  for  ves- 
sel incidents  In  territorial  waters  to  Inci- 
dents on  the  high  seas  involving  potential  oil 
pollution  damage.  S.  1070.  Public  Law  93- 
248,  approved  Feb.  5,  1974. 

Weather  modification 

Extends  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92- 
205.  which  provides  for  the  reporting  of 
weather  modification  activities  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  for  an  additional  3  years, 
to  fiscal  year  1977,  at  the  yearly  authoriza- 
tion of  $200,000.  S.  3320.  P/S  June  25,  1974. 
(W) 

Woodsey  Ou:l — Smokey  Bear 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
l.cense  appropriate  private  use  of  "Woodsey 
Owl"  and  the  associated  slogan  "Give  a  Hoot, 
Don't  Pollute",  originated  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  improve  environmental  quality,  in  re- 
turn for  royalty  fees,  and  creates  criminal 
misdemeanor  liability  for  the  unauthorized 
use  of  "Smokey  Bear".  "Woodsey  Owl",  or 
"Give  a  Hoot.  Don't  Pollute".  S.  1585.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-     ,  approved  1974. 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorization 
Authorizes  $3,677,433,000  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1975  of 
which  $2,551,533,000  Is  for  operating  expenses 
and  $1,125,900,000  Is  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment.  S.  3292.  Public  Law  93-276,  ap- 
proved May  10,  1974.  (W) 

Blind  and  handicapped  products 
authorization 

Extends  the  authorization  for  the  Com- 
mittee for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services 
of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped; 
changes  the  name  of  the  statutory  commit- 
tee to  "Committee  for  Purchases  from  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped";  in- 
creases committee  membership  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  in  order  to  include  a  member 
who  is  knowledgeable  about  employment 
problems  of  other  severely  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals; and  clarifies  the  term  "direct  labor" 
so  that  It  also  includes  work  relating  to  the 
performance  of  a  service.  HJl.  11143.  P/H 
Mar.  4,  1974;  P/S  amended  June  13,  1974. 
(W) 

Blind    vendor    operations 

Amends  the  Ran.tolph-Sheppard  Act  In 
order  to  strengthen  Ihe  provisions  for  the 
establishment  and  protection  of  blind  vend- 
ing operations  on  Federal  property;  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  prescribe  regulations  to  assure  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  blind  vending 
facility  on  all  Federal  property.  Including 
work  areas;  establishes  a  grievance  resolution 
procedure  for  blind  licensees  and  State  agen- 
cies: provides  that  vending  machine  income 
shall  accrue  first,  to  the  blind  licensee  op- 
erating a  vending  facility  and  second,  where 
there  is  no  blind  vendor,  to  the  State  agency 
m  the  State  where  the  property  Is  located, 
such  Income  to  be  used  for  retlren-ent, 
health,  and  leave  purposes  for  blind  licen- 
sees; and  contains  other  provisions.  S  2581 
P,  S  June  20,  1974.  (W) 

Chester  Bridge 

Extends  for  1  year,  to  June  1, 1974,  the  time 
available  for  the  States  of  niinois  and  Mis- 
souri to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  city 
of  Chester,  Illinois  to  take  over  Joint  opera- 
tion of  the  Chester  Bridge  which  connects 
the  two  States  and  has  operated  as  a  toll 
facility  over  the  30  year  maximum  set  for 
such  operations.  S.  3546.  P/S  June  4.  1974 
(VV) 

Commission  on  Productivity 

Renames  the  President's  National  Com- 
mission on  productivity  as  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  and  Work  Qual- 
ity; sets  the  promotion  of  the  productivity 
of  the  American  economy  and  Improvement 
of  worker  morale  and  work  quality  as  objec- 
tives of  the  Commission  and  defines  Its  func- 
tions; requires  the  Commission,  by  July  l, 
1974,  to  transmit  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress a  report  of  its  activities  during  fiscal 
year  1974;  and  authorizes  not  to  exceed  $2.6 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  S.  1752.  Public 
Law  93-311,  approved  June  8.  1974. 

DISASTER  RELIEF 

Continues  and  expands  the  basic  programs 
and  mechanism  established  In  the  Disaster 
Belief  Act  of  1970;  amends  the  deflnltlon  of 
nMiJor  disaster  to  create  a  new  "emergency" 
category  to  make  It  more  practicable  to  ex- 
tend help  during  lesser  emergencies  which 
the  President  has  not  declared  a  major  dis- 
aster (at  present  the  President  must  declare 
an  area  a  "major  disaster"  to  "trigger"  all 
benefits  authorized  by  Federal  disaster  legis- 
lation); authorizes  a  one-time  grant  of 
$260,000  to  each  State  to  assist  them  In  de- 
veloping comprehensive  plans  and  programs 
to  combat  major  disasters;  stipulates  that 
publicly  owned  facilities  must  obtain  In- 
surance adequate  to  protect  against  future 
loss  for  any  disaster-damaged  prc^erty 
which  has  been  replaced,  restored,  repaired 


or  constructed  with  Federal  disaster  funds; 
provides  for  a  fine  of  »ot  more  than  $10,000 
or  1  year's  Imprisonment,  or  both,  for  per- 
sons who  willfully  ma^ce  fraudulent  claims; 
provides  that  asslstalce  for  damaged  or 
destroyed  public  faclAtles,  Including  park 
and  recreational  facilities,  can  be  provided 
under  one  of  two  planJ:  direct  grants  not  to 
exceed  100  percent  of  cost  for  repair  or  re- 
construction on  a  projtct-by-project  basis  or 
a  Federal  contrlbutloq  based  on  90  percent 
of  the  total  estimated 
damaged  public  facilltl 
tion;  authorizes  the  ei 
repairs"  to  make  a  daq 
as  a  substitute  for  ott 


glveness  provisions   la 


amends  the  Public  Woi  ks  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  by  adding  a  new  title 
VII — Economic  Recove -y  for  Disaster  Areas 
regarding  long-range  r  icovery;  and  contains 


other  provisions.  S.  3042 
approved  May  22,  1974 


Federal  pr^purement 
Amends  the  Revised 
States,  Federal  Properly 
Services  Act  of  1949,  Arpied 
ment  Act  of  1947 
prlations    Act    of    1966 
Valley  Authority  Act 
award  of  small 
advertising,   up    to 
$2,500  ceUlng  present!  r 
3311.  P/S  June  6. 1974 


I  Statutes  of  the  United 

and  Administrative 

Services  Procure- 

Legi^lative  Branch  Appro- 

and    the    Tennessee 

1933  to  permit  the 

without  formal 

,000   instead   of  the 

required  by  law.  S. 

(Vv) 


(f 

1  procure:  nents 
$1) 


Federal  procu^iement 
Establishes  an  Office 
ment  Policy  within  the 
President  to  provide 
direction  for  the 
ment  policies  and  regulations 
agencies  In  accordance 
In  order  to  promote 
effectiveness   In   the 
services,  and  facilities 
1974.  (W) 


cf 


Fire  prevention  and  control 
Provides  for  the  __ 
retary  of  Commerce.   ^ 
gram  for  Fire  Prevention 
the  administration  of 
tary  of  Commerce  for 
Control,  with  the 
be  to  reinforce  and 
tion  and  control 
governments  and  voli^nteer 
through   a  research 
gram,  an  annual 
In  fire  prevention,  fln 
ment  of  burn  Injuries, 
a  national  FIREPAC 
data  center,  a  technlc^ 
for  State,  local,  and 
master-plans  demonstrttlon 
participation  programs 
and  contains  other 
Nov.  2,  1973.  P/H 
conference. 


amei  ided 


cost  of  restoring  all 

!S  within  Its  Jurlsdlc- 

;pendittu-e  for  "mlnl- 

:ged  home  habitable 

\T  temporary  housing 


which  the  Federal  Govi  srnment  might  other 
wise  provide;  authorize  s  grants  to  States  on 
a  75  percent  Feder  il-25  percent  State 
matching  basis  of  the  ictual  cost  of  provid- 
ing direct  financial  ass  stance  to  persons  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  n  ajor  dUaster  to  meet 
extraordinary  disaster  ■  ■  - 
to   $5,000    per   family 

AprU  20,  1973;  authoitzes  the  President  to 
provide  disaster  unen  ployment  compensa 
tion  through  agreemeu  ts  with  States  which. 
In  his  Judgment,  have  adequate  systems  for 
administering  the  pro  jram;  authorizes  the 
President  to  provide  p  ofessional  counseling 
services  to  help  relieve  mental  health  prob- 
lems caused  by  a  disas  ter;  provides  loans  to 
local  governments  su  rering  a  substantial 
loss  of  tax  and  other  )  evenues  because  of  a 
major  disaster  for  up  to  25  percect  of  Its 
annual  operating  bud|  et  and  Includes  for 


related   expenses   up 
to   be  retroactive   to 


specified  situations; 


Public  Law  93-288, 
(125) 


policy 

of  Federal  Procure- 

Executlve  Office  of  the 

overall  leadership  and 

development  of  procure- 

for  executive 

with  applicable  laws 

ec  anomy,  efficiency  and 

procurement  of  goods, 

S.  2510.  P/S  Mar.  1, 


establishment,  by  the  Sec- 
a  coordinated  Pro- 
and  Control,  tinder 
new  Assistant  Secre. 
Fire  Prevention  and 
purpbse  of  the  program  to 
SU]  )port  the  fire  preven- 
actlvlfles  of  State  and  local 
fire  companies 
development  pro- 
of professionals 
control,  and  treat- 
the  establishment  of 
Academy,  a  national 
assistance  program 
I^lvate  fire  services,  a 
project,  citizens' 
and  relevant  studies; 
provisions.  S.  1769.  P/S 
Apr.  29,  1974;  In 


a^d 
conference 


Flood  damage  claims- 
Provides  for  the  relie 
fishermen  for  damages 
certain  spillways  were  o 
Ing  populated  areas  In 
2201.  P/S  June  18,  1974. 


I — Louisiana 

of  Louisiana  oyster 

ifhlch  occiurred  when 

sened  to  avoid  flood. 

1  he  spring  of  1973.  S 

(VV) 


district  court  has 
^n  agency  from  im- 
cords,  to  order  their 
^w  such  documents. 

In  the  Interest  of 


Freedom  of  ir  formation 
Amends  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
as  follows:  requires  eac  i  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goveriunent  to  milntain  and  publish 
quarterly  or  make  ava  lable  for  public  In- 
spection upon  request  :urrent  Indexes  pro- 
viding Information  pert  lining  to  matters  Is- 
sued,  adopted,  or  prom  ilgated  after  July  4, 
1967;  requires  the  agency,  upon  a  request 
that  reasonably  descrises  the  records,  to 
make  such  records  aval  able  unless  they  are 
subject  to  the  present  sxemptions;  requires 
the  Office  of  Manageme;  it  and  Budget  to  set 
a  uniform  fee  schedule  limited  to  direct 
costs  for  document  search  and  duplication; 
provides  that  the  recor<l8  and  files  compiled 
for  law  enforcement  pvrposes  must  be  dis- 
closed unless  disclosure  would  (1)  Interfere 
with  enforcement  procejdings,  (2)  deprive  a 
person  of  a  right  to  a  fir  trial,  an  Impartial 
adjudication  or  constltite  a  clearly  unwar- 
ranted Invasion  of  personal  privacy,  (3)  dis- 
close the  Identity  of  an  Informer,  or  (4)  dis- 
close investigative  techi^iques  or  procedures 
provides  that  a  Federi 
Jurisdiction  to  enjoin 
properly  withholding  n 
production  and  to  rev: 
Including  those  withhel 
national  security  or  fortlgn  policy,  to  deter 
mine  If  such  action  conflorms  with  the  stated 
exemptions;  provides  that  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  with  the  agency;  permits  the 
assessment  of  attorney]  fees  and  litigation 
costs  against  the  United  States  In  cases 
where  the  claimant  has  substantially  pre- 
vailed; authorizes,  after 
Ing,  action  against  an  e{ 
Information  without  r( 
quires  agencies  to  res; 
records  within  10  days 
time  limit   on   admlni: 

quires  the  release  of  s^gregable  nonexempt 
portions  of  a  requested  jflle  after  deletion  of 
exempt  portions;  requires  agencies  to  submit 
annual  reports  to  Congtess  concerning  their 
operations  under  this  aot;  and  sets  the  effec- 
tive date  at  90  days  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment. H.R.  12471.  P/p  Mar.  14,  1974;  P/S 
amended  May  30,  1974; 

Historical  and  arc, 
Amends  a  1960  law  u: 
tary  of  the  Interior,  tl 
Park  Service,  conducts 
programs  at  reservoir  o 
en  the  scope  of  activity 
eral  or  federally  asslste 
structlon  projects  whlci  result  In  alteration 
of  the  terrain;  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  survey  and  salvage  program  upon 
notification  not  only  Tby  the  Instigation 
agency  but  also  by  any  dther  Federal  or  State 
agency  or  responsible  private  organizations 
or  Individuals  except  \tlhere  recovery  would 
Impede  a  Federal  or  Peierally  assisted  proj- 
ect undertaken  as  a  result  of  an  emergency 
In  anticipation  of,  or  as  |a  result  of,  a  natural 
disaster;  authorizes  coe 
use  or  transfer  up  to  ( 
appropriated  for  a  pro 

for  survey  and  salvaged  work;  provides  that 
the  costs  Incurred  In  connection  with  public 
works  projects  for  archiologlcal  work  under 
this  act  would  beconje  non-reimbursable 
project  costs;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  514.  Public  Law  93-2111,  approved  May  24, 
1974.  ^ 

Idaho  Admiksion  Act 
Amends  section  5  ol 
for  the  State  of  Idaho 
to  exchange  lands  graiited'to  It  for  educa 
tional  purposes  for  otler  public  or  private 
lands  of  approximate  \alue.  or  If  the  land 


an  appropriate  hear- 
iployee  withholding 
^asonable  basis;  re- 
jnd  to  requests  for 
Id  provides  a  20-day 
tratlve  appeals;   re- 


conference.  (213) 

ieological  data 

ler  which  the  Secre- 

^rough  the  National 

Etrcheologlcal  salvage 

structlon  to  broad- 

to  Include  all  Ped- 

or  authorized  con- 


ptructlon  agencies  to 
le  percent  of  funds 
Bct  to  the  Secretary 


the  Admission  Act 
to  permit  the  State 
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values  are  equalized  by  payment  of  money; 
ratifies  exchanges  already  made  with  the 
United  States  involving  land  granted  for  edu- 
cational purposes;  and  adds  exploration  for 
and  production  of  geothermal  resources  and 
by-products  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
educational  lands  may  be  leased  by  the  State 
for  more  than  ten  years.  S.  939.  P/S  Mar.  26, 
1974.  (VV) 

Law  enforcement  officers'  and  firefighters' 
retirement 
Amends  present  law  to  make  mandatory 
retirement  of  eligible  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials at  age  55  or  after  20  years  of  service, 
whichever  occurs  first,  with  certain  exemp- 
tions; removes  provisions  which  require  that 
a  retiree  must  have  his  employing  agency 
recommendation  and  be  approved  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission;  increases  the  com- 
putation factor  from  2  to  2y2  percent  multi- 
plied by  the  first  20  years  plus  2  percent  for 
all  years  over  20;  provides  for  a  $50,000  pay- 
ment to  the  survivor  of  a  covered  individual 
who  is  killed  In  the  line  of  duty;  Includes 
premium  pay  received  for  uncontrollable 
overtime  as  part  of  the  base  pay  for  retire- 
ment purposes;  and  Increases  the  employee's 
deduction  and  the  matching  agency  contri- 
bution from  7  to  7y2  percent  of  both  regular 
and  premium  pay.  H.R.  9281.  P/H  Sept.  20, 
1973;  P/S  amended  June  24,  1974.  (W) 
NASA  authorization 

Authorizes  $3,266,929,000  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1975  as  follows:  $2,372,815,000  for 
research  and  development  Including  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  space  shuttle  and 
space  station  programs;  $144,490,000  for  con- 
struction of  facilities;  and  $749,624,000  for 
research  and  program  management.  H.R. 
13998.  Public  Law  93-316,  approved  June  22, 
1974.  (W) 
National  Science  Foundation  authorization 

Authorizes  $829,800,000  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $5 
million  in  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  ex- 
cess to  the  normal  requlremnts  of  the  United 
States.  H.R.  13999.  P/H  Apr.  26,  1974;  P/S 
amended  May  16,  1974;  In  Conference.  (W) 
No- fault  motor  vehicle  insurance 

Establishes  a  system  of  nationwide  Insur- 
ance for  medical  expenses  and  loss  of  wages 
of  victims  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  re- 
gardless of  fault;  supersedes  present  State 
law  to  the  extent  of  the  bill  by  the  en- 
actment of  a  no-fault  plan  In  title  III  of  the 
bill  which  applies  unless  a  State  adopts  a 
non-fault  plan  which  meets,  at  a  minimum, 
the  standards  of  the  no-fault  plan  In  title 
II  of  the  bUl; 

Requires,  under  the  title  n  plan.  Insur- 
ance which  provides  unlimited  coverage  for 
"allowable  expenses"  professional  medical 
treatment  and  care,  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices, and  medical  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services,  coverage  for  funeral  expenses 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,  for  work  loss — Income 
and  reasonable  expenses  for  hiring  a  sub- 
stitute to  perform  self -employment  services — 
with  minimum  coverage  of  the  lessor  of  a 
monthly  amount  equal  to  $1,000  multiplied 
by  State  average  per  capita  Income  over  na- 
tionwide average  per  capita  Income  or  actual 
monthly  earned  income  up  to  a  total  of  $25,- 
000  multiplied  by  the  same  formula  or  such 
total  amount  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
State  but  not  less  than  $15,000,  and  for  re- 
placement services  and  survivor's  loss  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  limits  and  exclusions,  and 
permits  a  deductible  of  not  over  $100  per 
Individual  and  a  maximum  1-week  waiting 
period;  permits  the  offering  of  greater  basic 
work  loss  benefits  or  added  benefits  for  work 
loss  or  for  noneconomlc  detriment;  requires 
that  the  no-fault  Insurer  offer  added  Insur- 
ance for  collision  and  upset  damage; 

Sets  other  requirements  that  a  State  must 
meet  which  Include  making  Insurance  avail- 


able to  all,  and  the  authorizing  of  the  State 
Insurance  commissioner  to  provide  an  ac- 
countability program  for  medical  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  and  to  take 
steps  to  assure  the  availability  of  emergency 
health  services  and  medical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  In  the  State;  permits 
In  section  204(f)  entitles  providing  benefits 
other  than  no-fault  on  account  of  an  injury 
to  coordinate  such  benefits  with  benefits 
payable  by  a  no-fault  insurer  on  account  of 
the  same  Injury  If  this  would  result  In  lower 
cost  to  the  purchaser  of  such  other  bene- 
fits; makes  health  Insurance  the  primary 
coverage  for  "allowable  expenses"  (by  sub- 
tracting health  insurance  benefits  from  total 
loss  for  "allowable  expenses"  under  no-fault 
Insurance)  If  It  provides  unlimited  coverage 
and  meets  the  same  obligations  unless  the 
State  determines  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  that  this  would 
affect  adversely  or  unreasonably  discriminate 
against  the  Interests  of  persons  required  to 
provide  security  covering  motor  vehicles  In 
the  State; 

Requires,  except  as  provided  In  the  sec- 
tion on  assigned  claims,  subtraction  from  net 
loss  of  any  benefits  and  advantsiges  from 
social  security,  workmen's  compensation, 
any  State-required  temporary,  nonoccupa- 
tional disability  insurance,  and  all  other 
benefits  except  the  proceeds  of  life  Insur- 
ance available  from  any  government  unless 
the  law  providing  them  makes  them  excess 
or  secondary  to  the  benefits  under  this  act. 
and  provides  for  subtraction  of  up  to  15 
percent  of  Income  tax  saving  in  calculating 
net  work  loss  where  benefits  are  not  taxable 
Income; 

Abolishes  tort  liability  for  Injury  under 
the  title  II  no-fatilt  plan  with  the  following 
exceptions:  (1)  uninsured  motorist;  (2) 
manufacturer's  products  llabUlty:  (3)  Inten- 
tional Injury  to  self  or  others;  (4)  for  work 
loss  over  the  maximum  coverage  for  amounts 
excluded  from  work  loss  for  replacement 
services  loss  or  for  survivor's  loss;  (5)  for 
noneconomlc  detriment — pain,  suffering,  In- 
convenience, physical  Impairment,  and 
other  nonpecuniary  damage  recoverable 
under  the  applicable  tort  law — If  the  acci- 
dent results  In  (a)  death,  serious  and  per- 
manent disfigurement,  or  other  serious  and 
permanent  Injury  or  (b>  more  than  90  con- 
tinuous days  of  total  dlsabUlty;  (6)  a  person 
or  government  If  such  Injury  was  caused  or 
not  corrected  by  an  act  or  omission  not  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  or  use  of  a 
motor  vehicle;  does  not  Immunize  an  In- 
dividual from  liability  to  pay  a  fine  on  the 
basis  of  fault,  and  prohibits  payment  of  any 
such  fine  by  an  insurer;  permits  the  State 
to  treat  auto  damage  on  a  fault  basis  as  It 
Is  presently  done,  or  place  It  under  a  no- 
fault  system; 

Provides  greater  benefits  In  the  title  III 
plan,  which  places  no  limitation  on  the 
total  benefits  payable  for  allowable  expenses, 
contains  the  same  formula  for  monthly  pay- 
ments for  work  loss  benefits  but  does  not 
limit  the  total  amount  payable  In  all;  pro- 
vides benefits  for  replacement  services  loss 
and  survivor's  loss  subject  to  a  $200  per 
week  ceiling,  and  abolishes  tort  liability 
for  injury,  including  liability  for  non-eco- 
nomic detriment,  except  with  regard  to  an 
uninsured  motorist,  manufacturer's  prod- 
ucts liability  and  Intentional  injury  to  self 
or  others; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  364.  P/S 
May  1,1974.  (166) 

Postal  rate  adjustments 

Increases  the  number  of  years  before  users 
of  certain  classes  of  mall  have  to  pay  higher 
postage  rates  as  follows:  (1)  second-class 
regular  (magazines  and  newspapers),  spe- 
cial or  book -rate  fourth  class  (books  or  rec- 
ords), and  controlled  circulation  publica- 
tions phasing  to  be  increased  from  the  pres- 
ent five  years  to  eight;  (2)  preferred  second- 


class,  non-profit  class  (circulars  from  chari- 
table organizations) ,  and  the  special  fourth- 
class  library  rates  phasing  to  be  Increased 
from  the  present  10  years  to  16.  (Under  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  Public  Law  91- 
375,  all  classes  of  mall  are  required  to  pay 
postal  rates  established  by  the  Governors  of 
the  Postal  Service.  For  those  classes  of  mall 
which  formerly  received  reduced  preferential 
rates  by  law  of  practice,  the  impact  of  the 
rate  Increases  Is  amortized — or  phased — 
over  a  5-year  period  which  provides  that 
Congress  Is  to  appropriate  the  revenue  fore- 
gone by  the  Postal  Service — the  difference  be- 
tween the  rate  actually  paid  and  the  rate 
which  would  have  been  paid  except  for  the 
phasing.)  S.  411.  Public  Law  93-  ,  ap- 
proved  1974.  (178) 

Small  business  administration  authority 
Transfers  to  the  Small  Business  Act  the 
complete  authority  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  socially  or  economically  disad- 
vantaged persons  previously  authorized  un- 
der title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  the  economic  opportunity  loan 
program  and  the  406  management  and  tech- 
nical assistance  programs;  amends  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  Increase  the  total  amount  of 
loans,  guarantees,  and  other  obligations  or 
commitments  outstanding  by  SBA  as  follows : 
(1)  increases  from  $4,875  billion  to  $6  billion 
the  amount  which  may  be  outstanding  from 
the  business  loan  and  investment  funds  at 
any  one  time  for  direct.  Immediate  partici- 
pation and  guaranteed  loans  under  displaced 
business  loans,  trade  adjustment  loan  pro- 
gram prime  contract  authority  program,  and 
economic   opportunity  loans,    (2)    Increases 
from    $556.25   million   to   $725   million   SBA 
commitment  authority  to  Small  Business  In- 
vestment companies,  and  (3)  Increases  from 
$381.25   mUlIon   to   $540   nUlUon   SBA   com- 
mitment authority  for  loans  to  low-income 
individuals   and   for   businesses   located   in 
areas  of  high  unemployment  or  low  income 
areas;    authorizes  SBA   to  Increase  its  loan 
ceUlngs  so  that  it  may  spend  funds  that  it 
will  obtain  through  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess or  through  repayment  of  prior  loans;  re- 
vises  the   Interest  rate   language  directing 
participating  lenders  to  charge  a  legal  and 
reasonable  rate  of  Interest  as  they  do  on  all 
other  loan  programs;  and  elevates  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Administrator  for  Minority 
Enterprise  to  that  of  an  Associate  Admin- 
istrator. S.  3331.  P/S  May  2,  1974.  (W) 
Smithsonian  Institution  authorization 
Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $1   million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1975,  1976  and  1977  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Museum  Act  of  1966 
and  strengthens  the  Smithsonian's  program 
in    museum    conservation    techniques    and 
training.  S.  2137.  P/S  May  28,  1974.  (W) 
Vice  Presidential  residence 
Designates  the  premises  occupied  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately 12  acres  located  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Naval  Observatory  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  the  official  temporary  residence 
of   the   Vice   President,   effective   upon   the 
termination  of  service  of  the  incumbent  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations;  places  the  responsibility 
for  the  custody,  control  and  maintenance  of 
the  residence  and  grounds  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Vice  President;  and  con- 
tains  other   provisions.    SJ.   Res.   202.   P/S 
May  16,  1974;  P/H  amended  June  12,  1974; 
Senate  agreed  to  House  amendments  with 
an  wnendment  June  26,  1974.  (W) 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOTEES 

CivU  service  retirement  annuities 
Establishes  a  miniTiiiim  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity  equal  to  the  social  security 
minimum  primary  Insurance  amount  Includ- 
ing any  cost  of  living  Increase;  provides  mini- 
mum amounts  to  a  surviving  child  in  an 
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amount  not  less  than  the  minimum  monthly 
amofunt  allowe<l  under  social  security  »r 
three  times  such  amount  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  surviving  children,  whichever  is  lesser; 
excludes  any  individual  who  receives  Social 
Security  benefits  from  receiving  payments 
under  a  military  or  civilian  retirement  sys- 
tem; increases  annuity  payments  to  former 
Federal  employees  who  retired  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 20,  1969,  by  $240  to  an  annuitant  and 
$132  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  an  annuitant 
(resulting  in  monthly  Increases  of  $20  and 
$11  respectively);  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  1866.  Public  Law  93-273  approved 
April  26.  1974. 

Civil  service  survivor  annuities 
Amends    chapter    83,    title    5,    U.S.C.    by 
eliminating  the  reduction  in  annuity  that  a 
retiree  takes  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for 
his     spouse  during  periods  of  nonmarriage 
allowing     in     efifect,     full     annuity     to     an 
annuitant  during  these  periods.  S.  628.  P/S 
July  31,   1973;   P/H  amended  Apr.  24,   1974: 
House   requested   conference  June    18,    1974. 
Civil  service  survivors  eligibility 
Amends  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
to  change  the  2  year  marriage  requirement 
regarding    eligibUity    for    survivor    benefits 
under   the  Federal  retirement  system   to  a 
1    year    requlrea-.ent.    S.    2174.    Public    Law 
93-260.  approved  Apr.  9.  1974 
Executive,   legislative,   and    judicial   salaries 
increase 
Disapproves,  in  its  entirety,  the  President's 
recommendations  for  pay  raises  of  7»/2   per- 
cent per  year  for   1974,   1975,  and   1976,  for 
Members      of      Congress,      Federal      Judges, 
cabinet    and    subcatinent    officers,    agency 
heads,    and    certain    other    officials    in    the 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branches. 
S.  Res.  293.  Senate  adopted  disapproval  reso- 
lution Mar  6,  1974.  (52) 

Postal  Service  retirement  fund 
Requires  the  Postal  Service  to  amortize, 
in  thirty  equal  installments,  any  unfunded 
liability  in  the  CivU  Service  Retirement 
Fund  caused  by  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments or  administrative  action  since  July  1, 
1971.  with  the  exceptions  of  the  payments 
due  as  of  June  30,  1972,  June  30,  1973,  and 
June  30,  1974,  which  would  be  made  subject 
to  appropriation  by  Congress;  require  the 
Postal  Service  to  assume  responsibility  for 
past  and  future  Installments,  other  than 
those  made  contingent  on  appropriations, 
resulting  from  the  first  and  second  employee- 
management  agreements  made  under  title  39 
as  it  was  reenacted  in  Public  Law  91-375;  pro- 
vides that  the  Postal  Service  will  not  be  re- 
ponsible  for  unfunded  liabilities  created  by 
Act  of  Congress;  and  repeals  the  require- 
ment which  results  in  dual  payment  for  the 
costs  of  administration  of  the  retirement 
program  H.R.  29.  P/H  May  7,  1973;  P/S 
amended  June  21.  1974.  (W) 
Privacy  and  rights  of  Federal  employees 
Prohibits  Indiscriminate  executive  branch 
requirements  that  employees  and,  in  certain 
instances,  applicants  for  Government  em- 
ployment: disclose  their  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin;  attend  Government-sponsored 
meetings  and  lectures  or  participate  in  out- 
side activities  unrelated  to  their  employ- 
ment: report  on  their  outside  activities  or 
undertakings  unrelated  to  their  work;  sub- 
mit to  questioning  about  their  moral  beliefs, 
personal  relationships  or  sexual  attitudes 
through  interviews,  psychological  tests,  or 
polygraphs;  or  support  political  candidates 
or  attend  political  meetings;  makes  it  illegal 
to  coerce  an  employee  to  buy  bonds  or  make 
charitable  contributions;  prohibits  officials 
from  requiring  an  employee  to  disclose  his 
own  personal  assets,  liabilities,  or  expendi- 
tures, or  those  of  any  member  of  his  family 
unless,  in  the  case  of  certain  specified  em- 
ployees, such  items  would  tend  to  show  a 
conflict  of  interest;  provides  a  right  to  have 


counsel  or  other  per  »n  present  at  an  inter- 


view which  may  lead 


Federal    court    for 
violation  of  the  Act; 
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to  disciplinary  proceed- 


ings; accords  the  rig  ht  to  a  civil  action  in  a 


'  iolatlon  or  threatened 
and  establishes  a  Board 
on  Employees'  Righti  to  receive  and  conduct 
hearings  on  complaiits  of  violations  of  the 
Act  and  to  determlnle  and  administer  reme 
dies  and  penalties,  a  1688.  P/S  Mar.  7,  1974 
(VV)  ^ 

Withhoiiing  taaxs 
Requires  the  Secr«  tary  of  the  Treasury  to 
enter  Into  agreement  3  with  city  governments 
in  which  500  or  moi  e  persons  are  Federally 
employed  for  the  wit  iholding  of  city  wage  or 
employment  taxes,  1  rith  voluntary  coverage 
for  employees  residi;  ig  outside  the  State  in 
which  the  city  is  located.  H.R.  8660.  Public 

1974.  (W) 
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Extends  for  2 
1976,  the  State  formula 
Inally    authorized 
Alcohol   Abuse    and 
Treatment,  and 
Public  Law  91-616. 
authorization  level 
the  contract  and 
the  Act  of   1970  for 
through    fiscal    year 
therefor   appropriatK  ns 
fiscal  year  1974,  $10C 
1975,  and  $110  mllll4n 
adds  a  new  special 
an  additional  allotment 
percent  of  its  formula 
State  which  adopts 
and   Intoxication    _ 
lation    substantially 
which  requires 
a  responsibility  of 
health    and    social 
than  of  its  criminal 
its   public   or   private 
ceivlng  funds  from 
from  discriminating 
treatment  policies 
because  of  his  alcoh'c  I 
deletes  the  language 
ing  the  National  Inst 
and  Alcoholism  w 
tute  of  Mental  Healt  1 
guage  placing  it 
Health.    Education 
permitting,  not 
place  the  Institute 
partment;    gives  the 
Alcohol  Abuse  and 
eleven  top  level  positions 
project   and   contract 
Comprehensive  Alcohol 
ism  Prevention, 
tion  Act;  eliminates 
section  247  of  the 
Centers  Act;  and 
S.    1125.  Public  Law 
14,  1974. 
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requ:  rin 


alcoholism    prevention 
through   fiscal   year 
grant  program  orig- 
the    Comprehensive 
Alcoholism   Prevention, 
Reh  ibllltation  Act  of  1970, 
1  laintaining  the  annual 
$80  million;   extends 
pr<J]ect  grant  authority  of 
an  additional  3  years, 
1976,    and    authorizes 
of   $90    million    for 
million  for  fiscal  year 
for  fiscal  year  1976; 
gr^nt  authority  providing 
of  $100,000  plus  10 
allotment  for  each 
Uniform  Alcoholism 
Treatment   Act,  or   legis- 
slmilar    to    that    Act. 
to  be  treated  as 
community's  public 
sfcrvice    agencies    rather 
ustice  system;  prohib- 
general   hospitals   re- 
1  ederal  agency  sources 
n  their  admissions  or 
agfinst  any  person  solely 
abuse  or  alcoholism; 
the  Act  of  1970  plac- 
tute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
ithln   the  National  Insti- 
and  substitutes  lan- 
witain  the  Department  of 
I  nd    Welfare,    thereby 
the  Secretary  to 
e  within  the  De- 
National  Institute  on 
Al  :ohollsm  authority  for 
places  alcoholism 
authority  under  the 
Abuse  and  Alcohol - 
and  Rehabillta- 
<  uplication  by  deleting 
Con|munity  Mental  Health 
other  provisions. 
93-282.   approved   May 


ell  ewhere 


Treal  ment. 


Alcohol  and  drui  abuse  education 
Extends  through  fia  sal  year  1977  the  grant 
and  contract  authorii  ies  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act  of  19:0,  Public  Law  91-527 
and  authorizes  theref<  r  $26  million.  $30  mil- 
lion, and  $34  mUllon  for  fiscal  years  1975, 
1976,  and  1977  respeci  ively;  amends  the  Act 
to  Include  education  on  alcohol  abuse  em- 
phasizing the  need  fdt  prevention  and  early 
intervention  programs  and  broadens  the  ac- 
tivities which  would  lie  eligible  for  fvmding- 
permits  up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated yearly  for  granjts  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  assisting  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  drug  knd  alcohol  abuse  edu- 
cation programs;  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  expend  up  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  yearly  for 
program  analysis  and  ivaluation;  and  directs 
the  Commissioner  to  feubmit  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
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Committees  stating 
tlves  and  legislative 
9466.  P/H  Oct.  30. 
25,  1974.  (VV) 

Biomedical 
Authorizes  the 
000  for  the  purposes 
1976; 

In  title  I.  the 
peals  all  existing 
fellowship  and  trainin  j 
lie  Health  Service  Acf 
Research  Service 
search -training  in  the 
Health  (NTH)   and 
and  Mental  Health 
by  Public  Law  93- 
Pederal  public  and 
tions  In  order  for 
lect  and  support  their 
existing  training  granjt 
as   the   model   for 
that  at  least  25 
prlated  shall  be 
vision  of  Awards  to 

Establishes,  in  title 
mission  for  the 
Jeits  of  Biomedical  _ 
for  a  period  of  2  years 
the  undertaking  of  a 
gation  and  study  to 
principles    and 
should  underlie  the 
and    behavioral 
subjects,  the 
for  informed  consent 
search  by  children,  ^ 
infirm,  determination  ... 
is  needed  for  protectidn 
not  under  regulation  t 
tion  and  study  of  the 
research  on  living 
months,  and  the 
the  use  of  psychosurge 
during  the  5-year  periop 
a  determination  of  the 
use;   establishes  a  ^. 
visory  Council  for  the 
of  Biomedical  and 
fectlve  July  1,  1976; 

Provides  protection 
stltutlons  receiving 
research  grants  in 
liefs  or  moral  convicticjis 
and  experimentation 
such  time  after  the 
Its  recommendations  .. 
duct  of  research  on  the 
unless  it  is  done  to 
fetus  or  infant; 

Requires  entitles 
tracts  under  this  Act 
Review  Boards  to 
the  rights  of  the  huma^ 

Calls  for  the 
Special  Study  of  Bio 
to  make  a 
study  of  the  ethical 
cations  of  advances  ii 
and  technology,  with 
the  President  and  the 
2  years  together  with 
needed  legislation  or 
public    or    private 
viduals; 

And  contains  other 
Public  Law  93- 


apeclfic  program  objec- 

:  ecommendations.  HJl. 

;  P/S  amended  June 


appropriation  of  $207.947,. 
this  Act  for  fiscal  year 

Natlbnal  Research  Act,  re- 
blo+iedlcal  and  behavioral 
authority  In  the  Pub- 
provides  for  NatlonsJ 
s,  for  research  and  re- 
National  Institutes  of 
'  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse 
Apmlnistration  (created 
and  grants  for  non- 
nohprofit  private  Instltu- 
thpse  Institutions  to  se- 
own  trainees,  using 
programs  of  the  NIH 
provision;    specifies 
percent  of  the  sums  appro- 
for  the  direct  pro- 


inc  ividuals; 


f  3r 
pi  Isoners, 


hy 


f  etu  ses 


recB 


t> 
revle  w 


Comml  5sion 


comprehens  ive 
s<iclal. 


War. 


Diabetes 
Amends  the  Public 

provide  for  greater  and 

In  research  and  public 

to  diabetes  mellltus. 

1973;  P/H  amended 

ence  report  filed. 

Health 
Extends    authority 

health  services   resean^ 

health  statistical 

of  assistance  to 


activi  :ies 


June  27,  1974. 


research 


II,  a  National  Com- 

Prote|ction  of  Human  Sub- 

l  Behavioral  Research 

whose  duties  include 

I  omprehensive  Investi- 

id^ntify  the  t>asic  ethical 

.     guidelines    which 

(jonduct  of  biomedical 

involving  hiunan 

identification  of  requirements 

participation  in  re- 

mers,  and  mentally 

whether  a  mechanism 

of  human  subjects 

HEW,  the  Investlga- 

nature  and  extent  of 

with  a  report  in  4 

Inve^igatlon  and  study  of 

in  the  United  States 

ending  in  1972,  with 

appropriateness  of  its 

per  nanent  National  Ad- 

!  'rotection  of  Subjects 

Behavioral  Research,  ef- 


or  individuals  in  In- 
bicfnedical  or  behavioral 
of  religious  be- 
prohibits  research 
human  fetuses  until 
Commission  has  made 
with  regard  to  the  con- 
living  fetus  or  infant 
insi^-e  the  survival  of  that 


ma  tters 


on 


Iving  grants  or  con- 
set  up  Institutional 
research  to  protect 
subjects  Involved: 
In  title  in,  the 
l^Iedlcal  Research  Act, 
investigation  and 
and  legal  impll- 
blomedlcal  research 
report  to  be  sent  to 
( Congress  at  least  every 
recommendations  for 
appropriate  action  by 
oil  Sanizatlons    or    Indi- 


provlsions.  HJl.  7724. 
approved  1974.  (271) 
nelUtus 

4ealth  Services  Act  to 

more  effective  efforts 

'  sducation  with  regard 

2830.   P/S  Dev.  20, 

19,  1974;  Confer- 


s  :rvices 

for    the    support    of 

and  develc^ment, 

and  the  program 

medical    libraries   through 


June  27,  197J4 
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June  30,  1978.  and  authorizes  $370,2  million. 
$120  million,  and  $77.6  million,  for  each  pro- 
gram over  the  4-year  period;  gives  a  statu- 
tory status  to  both  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  (NCHSR)  and  to 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  gives  broad  legislative  author- 
ity to  NCHSR  to  design  and  conduct  research 
aimed  at  the  stimulation  of  an  aggressive 
pursuit  of  activities  in  this  area  and  consoli- 
dates and  broadens  present  authorities  for 
the  collection,  analysis,  and  publication  of 
health  statistics  over  a  broad  range  of  con- 
temporary health  topics;  establishes  two 
special  emphasis  centers:  one  the  Health 
Care  Technology  Center,  to  focus  on  tech- 
nology, including  computers  and  electronic 
devices,  and  its  applications  In  health  care 
delivery,  and  the  other  the  Health  Care  Man- 
agement Center  to  focus  on  the  Improvement 
of  management  and/or  organization  In  the 
health  field,  the  training  of  health  adminis- 
trators, and  the  development  of  leaders,  plan- 
ners, and  policy  analysts  In  the  field;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  11385.  P/H 
Jan.  21,  1974;  P/S  amended  May  2,  1974;  In 
conference.   (170) 

Medical  devices 
Authorizes  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  regulate  the  development  and  mar- 
keting of  medical  devices;  requires  that 
medical  devices  used  in  life-supporting  situa- 
tions, such  Ets  heart  valves  or  pacemakers, 
shall  be  subject  to  premarket  scientific  test 
ing;  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  protocols 
for  testing  medical  devices  and  requires  that 
test  data  be  submitted  to  HEW  when  a  man- 
ufacturer seeks  approval  of  a  life-supporting 
medical  device  for  marketing;  provides  that 
medical  devices  for  which  experts  agreed 
standard-setting  is  sufficient  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety  need  only  meet  per- 
formance standards;  provides  that  the  third 
clas-ification  of  devices  which  are  generally 
safe  when  used  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
structions, such  as  tongue  depressors,  are  ex- 
empted from  either  procedure;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  2368.  P/S  Feb.  1.  1974 
(W) 

national  cancer  ■program 
Authorizes  the  extension  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act  of  1971  with  Increased  funding 
for  the  research  program  at  $750  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  $830  mUlion  for  1976  and 
8985  for  1977,  with  an  additional  $200  mU- 
lion for  the  cancer  control  program;  removes 
the  present  ceUlng  on  the  number  of  compre- 
hensive cancer  centers  and  clarifies  the  pres- 
ent act  with  respect  to  training  of  cancer  re- 
searchers and  construction  assistance;  and 
establishes  a  President's  biomedical  research 
panel  to  oversee  and  monitor  the  biomedical 
research  program  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  including  the  research  programs 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
S.  2893.  P/S  Mar.  26.  1974;  P/H  amended 
May  2.  1974;  In  conference.  (82) 

National  Institute  on  Aging 
Amends  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging 
(NIA)  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  bio- 
medical, social,  and  behavioral  research  and 
trahiing  related  to  the  aging  process  and  the 
diseases  and  other  special  problems  and  needs 
of  the  aged,  as  authorized  under  section  301 
Of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  pres- 
ently focused  in  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development;  pro- 
Jldes  that  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  assign 
functions  to  NIA  or  another  Institute  when 
the  activities  overlap;  directs  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  (1)  conduct  scientific  studies, 
through  the  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  impact  on  the  biological,  med- 


ical, and  psychological  aspects  of  aging,  of 
all  programs  conducted  or  assisted  by  HEW 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  aging  in  order  to 
obtain  data  for  assessment  of  the  programs 
by  the  Institute.  (2)  carry  out  public  Infor- 
mation and  education  programs  to  dissemi- 
nate information  developed  by  the  Institute 
which  may  aid  in  dealing  with,  and  under- 
standing, the  problems  associated  with  aging, 
and  (3)  prepare  a  comprehensive  aging  re- 
search plan  within  1  year  after  enactment 
for  presentation  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  along  with  a  statement  of  the 
staffing  and  funding  requirements  necessary 
to  implement  the  plan;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  776.  Public  Law  93-296,  ap- 
proved May  31,  1974. 

Older  Americans 

Extends  for  3  additional  years  the  nutrition 
programs  for  the  elderly  by  authorizing  $150 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $200  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  $260  mUlion  for  fiscal 
year  1977;  restricts  the  CcMnmissloner  on 
Aging  from  delegating  his  functions  to  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regional  di- 
rectors; authorizes  $35  million  for  a  new 
transportation  program  for  the  elderly;  and 
Imposes  restrictions  on  the  establishment  of 
local  share  requirements  for  the  retired  sen- 
ior volunteer  program  (RSVP)  conducted  by 
the  ACTION  Agency.  HM.  11105.  Public  Law 
93-     ,  approved  1974.  (250) 

School  lunch  and  child  nutrition 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1975,  to  use  funds  available 
under  section  32  of  Public  Law  74-230  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pur- 
chase agriculture  commodities  for  dona- 
tion to  malntlan  the  $290  million  pro- 
grammed level  of  assistance  for  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  and 
title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act;  re- 
quires a  minimum  10  cent  per  meal  level  of 
donated  food  assistance  for  the  school  lunch 
program  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years,  or  cash  pasrments  in  lieu  there- 
of: makes  permanent  the  authority  of  States 
to  serve  reduced  price  school  lunches  to  chil- 
dren from  families  with  Incomes  up  to  75  per- 
cent above  those  In  the  Secretary's  Income 
poverty  guidelines;  Increases  the  authoriza- 
tion for  school  food  service  equipment  as- 
sistance funding  from  $20  mUlion  to  $40  mU- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975  and  for  succeeding 
years:  and  increases  the  required  expenditure 
for  the  special  supplemental  food  program 
for  women,  infants,  and  children  from  $40 
million  to  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1975 
and  provides  that  in  addition  to  the  $100  mil- 
lion authorized,  any  part  of  the  fiscal  1974 
amount  not  expended  shall  be  carried  over 
to  fiscal  1975.  H.R.  14364.  Public  Law  93-  , 
approved  1974.  (W). 

Sudden  infant  death  syndrome 
Dh-ects  the  Natitonal  Institute  of  ChUd 
Health  and  Human  Development  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  carry  out  a  re- 
search program  to  Identify  the  causes  and 
preventive  measiu-es  needed  to  eliminate 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  and  provides 
for  public  Information  and  counseling  serv- 
ives  to  families  affected  by  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome  and  to  personnel  who  come 
in  contact  with  the  victims  or  their  famUles. 
S.  1745.  Public  Law  93-270,  approved  Apr.  22 
1974. 

INDIANS 

i4bsenfee  Shawnee  Tribe,  Oklahoma 
Authorizes  the  tribal  officials  of  the  Ab- 
sentee Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  to  convey 
a  tract  of  land  (approximately  33  acres)   to 
the  United  States  to  be  held  In  trust  for 
the  tribe.  S.  3368.  P/S  May  28,  1974.  ( W) 
American  Ijidian  Policy 
Replaces   the   national   Indian  policy  set 
forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  108,  approved  by  the 
83d  Congress  on  August  1,  1953;  embraces  the 


principles  of  maximum  Indian  control  and 
self-determination  and  seeks  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  In- 
dian people  wherever -they  may  reside;  places 
in  the  Federal  Government  the  responsibility 
to  assure  that  Indians  receive  their  entitled 
share  and  participate  fully  in  all  Federal, 
State,  and  local  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment programs;  and  broadens  the  definition 
of  "American  Indian"  or  "Indian"  to  Include 
"Alaska  Natives".  S.  Con.  Res.  37.  Senate 
adopted  May  29,   1974.    (W) 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs 
Establishes  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  wUl  be  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  only  for  Indian  Affairs,  and  estab- 
lishes, by  amendhig  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement,  a  thirteenth  region  for  Alaska 
Natives  who  are  not  residents  of  Alaska  S 
2777.  P/S  Feb.  4,  1974  ( W) 

Bridgeport  Indian  Colony,  California 
Declares  that  40  acres  of  land  In  Mono 
County,  California  are  to  be  held  In  trust  for 
the  Bridgeport  Indian  Colony  subject  to  an 
easement  to  the  Bridgeport  Public  UtUity 
District  for  a  sewer  main.  S.  283.  PS  June  5 
1974.  (W) 

Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes,  Oklahoma 
Conveys  to  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  5  acres  of  land  to  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States.  S.  621.  P/S  May  28  1974 
(W)  ' 

Chippewa  Cree  Tribe,  Montana 
Declares  that  certain  mineral  Interests  are 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Re- 
servation,  Montana.   H.R.   5525.   Public   Law 
93-285.  approved  May  21.  1974.  (W) 
Citizen  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians, 
Oklahoma 
Authorizes  the  elected  officials  of  the  Citi- 
zen Band  of  Potawatomi   Indians   of  Okla- 
homa to  convey  seven  tracts  of  land    (ap- 
proximately 280  acres)  to  the  United  States 
to  be  held  In  trust  for  the  tribe.  S.  3359   P/s 
May  28.  1974.   (VV) 

Constitutional  rights  of  Indians 
Amends  section  701(c)  of  title  VII  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  printing  of 
certain  legal  materlaU  relating  to  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  Indians.  S.  969 
Public  Law  93-265.  approved  Apr.  12.  1974! 
Indian  Claims  Commission 
Authorizes  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1975  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Indian  Claims  Commissions 
S.  3007.  P/S  May  28.  1974;  P/H  amended 
June  17,  1974;  In  conference.  (W) 
Indian  financing 
Provides  capital  to  Indian  organizations 
and  individual  Indians  in  the  form  of  loans 
and  grants  that  is  needed  to  promote  their 
economic  development:  authorizes  a  $50  mU- 
lion increase  for  the  Revolving  Loan  Fund; 
provides  a  Loan  Guarantee  and  Insurance 
Program  which  could  generate  as  much  as 
8200  million  in  new  private  capital;  au- 
thorizes an  Interest  Subsidy  Program;  and 
provides  an  Indian  Business  Development 
Grant  Program.  S.  1341.  Public  Law  93-262, 
approved  Apr.  12,  1974. 

Indian  self-determination 
Declares  that  a  major  goal  shall  be  to  pro- 
vide the  quantity  and  quality  of  educational 
services  and  opportunities  which  wUl  permit 
Indian  chUdren  and  adults  to  compete  and 
excel  in  the  life  areas  of  their  choice,  and  to 
achieve  the  measure  of  self-determination 
essential  to  their  social  and  economic  well- 
being;  provides  basic  authority  for  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with  tribal  organizations;  amends  the  In- 
tergovernmental Service  Act  of  1970  to  bring 
"tribal  governments"  within  the  definition 
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of  "local  government,"  to  enable  civil  service 
personnel  to  be  assigned  to  tribal  organiza- 
tions; exempts  tribal  contracts  from  Federal 
Procurement  regulations  which  have  served 
as  obstacles  to  such  contracting  in  the  past; 
provides  for  a  study  of  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
Act  (enrolling  Indian  children  in  public 
schools  under  contract)  to  be  transmitted  to 
Congress  not  later  than  October  1,  1974; 
amends  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  to  provide 
criteria  governing  contracts  between  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  prospective  con- 
tractors to  assure  that  educational  needs  of 
Indian  student  beneficiaries  of  such  con- 
tracts are  met;  provides  criteria  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  parental  committees  to 
insure  funds  expended  In  public  school  dis- 
tricts are  in  accordance  with  programs  and 
plans  developed  by  the  Indian  community; 
authorizes  $65  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976  for  education  of  In- 
dians under  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act;  and 
authorizes  $35  million  for  assistance  In  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  serving  Fed- 
erally-recognized Indian  children  on  or  near 
reservations.  S.  1017.  P/S  Apr.  1,  1974.  (W) 
Kootenai  Tribe,  Idaho 

Transfers   12.5  acres  of  Federal  land  Into 
trust  status  for  the  Kootenai  Tribe  of  Idaho. 
S.  634.  P/S  May  13. 1974.  (W) 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe,  North 
and  South  Dakota 

Authorizes  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  North  and  South  Dakota  to 
acquire  additional  trust  lands  within  Its 
Lake  Traverse  Reservation,  and  enables  the 
tribe  to  mortgage  its  land,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In 
order  to  consolidate  land  holdings,  allevlatt 
the  problem  of  fractionated  heirship  of  al- 
lotted lands,  and  acquire  lands  for  tribal 
programs.  S.  1411.  P/S  May  13,  1974.   (W) 

Declares  that  all  right  of  the  United  States 
to  certain  lands  in  the  Lake  Traverse  Indian 
Reservation  Is  to  be  held  In  trust  for  the 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe,  subject 
to  all  valid  rights  of  way  and  svibject  to  a 
condition  that  two  tracts  be  utilized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  operating  day 
schools.  S.  1412.  P/S  June  13,  1974.  (W) 

Spokane  Tribe,  Washington 
Deletes  the  provision  of  present  law  which 
requires  that  the  value  of  nontrust  lands 
acquired  by  the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation 
In  any  year  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of 
lands  passed  from  trust  status  to  tax  free 
status  in  order  to  enable  the  Spokane  Tribe 
to  consolidate  Its  land  base.  HJl.  5053.  Public 
Law  93-286,  approved  May  21,  1974.  (W) 

INTERNATIONAL 

American  Hospital  of  Paris,  Inc. 

Amends  the  Act  incorporating  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  of  Paris  by  eliminating  the  max- 
imum 20  member  limitation  on  the  Board 
of  Governors.  S.  1836.  Public  Law  93-266, 
approved  Apr.  12, 1974. 

Arrns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

Authorizes  (10.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1976 
to  finance  the  operations  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  changes  the 
per  diem  limitation  for  the  payment  of  con- 
sultants and  experts  from  $100  a  day  to  a 
maximum  of  $138  per  day  and  extends  their 
fiscal  year  employment  limitation  from  100 
days  to  130  days.  HJl.  12799.  Public  Law 
93-     .  approved  1974.  ( W) 

China  Indemnification  Agreement 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  with  the  Oovemment  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  for  Indenml- 
ficatlon  for  any  loss  or  damage  suffered  by 
objects  In  the  "Exhibition  of  the  Archeolog- 
Ical  Finds  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China"  while  In  the  possession  of  the  United 
states.  8.  3304.  Public  Law  93-287,  approved 
May  21. 1974.  (W) 
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Colorado  River  Aisin  salinity  control 

agreement  of  August  30, 

authorizes  the  con- 

and    maintenance    of 

works  In  the  Colorado 

cont^l  the  salinity  of  water 

the  United  States  and 

Public  Law  93—    ,  ap- 
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Implements  the 

1973,  with  Mexico 
structlon,    operation , 
certain  desallnlzatlc^ 
River  Basin  to 
delivery  to  users  In 
Mexico.  HJl.  12165 
proved  1974.  (W) 

Foreign  disaster 

Authorizes   $150 
lief  and  emergency 
Stan,  Nicaragua, 
regions  of  Africa  as 
Pakistan  and  Nicars  gu 
the  African  nations, 
$10  million  may  be 
Ethiopia.  H.R.  12412. 
proved  1974.  (W) 
Foreign 

Authorizes   additional 
Foreign  Service  Bui  Idings 
fiscal  years  1974  and 
inflation  and  devalifitlon 
12465.  Public  Law 

1974.  (W) 

IDA — Gold  ow 

Ins 


assistance 
1  niUlon   for   disaster   re- 
recovery  needs  in  Pakl- 
the  drought-stricken 
follows:  $65  million  to 
a,  and  $85  million  to 
of  which  not  to  exceed 
used  for  assistance  to 
Public  Law  93-     ,  ap- 

Sdj-vice  buildings 

appropriations   for 

of  $2,732,000  for 

1975,  made  necessary  In 

of  the  dollar.  H.R. 

approved  Apr.  12, 
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the  reference  of  legal!  disputes  to  the^Court. 
S.  Res.  77.  Senate  adopted  May  20. 1974.  (VV) 
Calls  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  under- 
take a  study  examining  the  various  ways  of 
granting  direct  and  indirect  access  to  the 
Court  and  other  International  tribunals  to 
individuals.  corporatlDns,  non-governmental 
organizations,  Intergpvernmental  organiza- 
tions, regional  organisations,  and  other  nat- 
ural or  legal  personii.  Including  the  feasl- 


ne^hip — Foreign  Service 
ructors 


Authorizes  $1.5  bl)llon 
stallments  of  $375 
contribution  to  the 
the   resources  of 
opment  Association; 
1 10  to  make  the  pt  ^visions 
the  private  ownersh  Ip 
tember  1.  1974,  Instead 
finds  and  reports  to 
nation  of  this  reqiilrement 
versely  affect  the  U.S 
position;    and  auth  >rlzes 
civil   service   retlrer  lent 
Foreign  Service  Ins  ;itute 
tors  erroneously  em;  doyed 
nel  service  contract 
and  July  1,  1960,  wh^n 
Federal  employees 
employees   will   be 
the  retirement  fun(  i 
amounts  they  w 
they  been  on  the  Federal 
May  29, 1974.  (210) 

International  Court  of  Justice 

Calls  on  the  Seer  itary  of  State  to  submit 
to  the  Court  any  oiitstanding  territorial  dis- 
putes involving  the  pnlted  States  which  can- 
not be  resolved  by  Aegotlations,  and  specifi- 
cally to  consider  sul  mlttlng  28  such  disputes 
over  desolate  and  largely  uninhabited  Islands 
in  the  Caribbean  Saa  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
S.  Res.  74.  Senate  adopted  May  20,  1974  (W) 

Recommends  the'  inclusion  In  all  future 
treaties  and  other  International  agreements 
of  clauses  provldlngj  that  any  dispute  arising 
from  the  Interpretation  or  application  of 
their  provisions,  nbt  otherwise  settled  by 
agreement  between  the  parties,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  or  other 
appropriate  body,  sl  Res.  75.  Senate  adopted 
May  20,  1974.  (W) 

Declares  that  the 
give  favorable  coi 


(In  four  annual  In- 
i^llllon  each)  as  the  U.S. 
Tourth  replenishment  of 
International  Devel- 
amends  Public  Law  93- 
whlch  legalized 
of  gold  effective  Sep- 
of  when  the  President 
Congress  that  the  ellml- 
would  not  ad- 
Internatlonal  monetary 
credit  under  the 
system  to  certain 
language  instruc- 
under  nonperson- 
between  June  30,  1948, 
in  fact  functioning  as 
ind  provides  that  such 
required  to  deposit  to 
amounts  equal  to  the 
have  contributed  had 
rolls.  S.  2665.  P/S 


retary  of  State  should 
deration  to  making  use 
of  the  various  chaitbers  of  the  Court;  calls 
on  the  President  ko  take  all  appropriate 
measures  to  attempit  to  expand  the  range  of 
International  bodlel  eligible  to  request  ad- 
visory opinions  of  the  Coturt;  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  to  impflove  the  process  by  which 
Judges  are  nominated  and  elected;  and  ad- 
vises the  President  ip  encourage  the  Court  to 
exercise  Its  functlops  outside  of  the  Hague 
from  time  to  time.  S.  Res.  76.  Senate  adopted 
May  20,  1974.  (W)  1 

Urges  the  President  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  encour^e  the  maximum  use  of 
the  procedures  for  the  specific  settlement  of 
international  disputes  as  outlined  In  Chapter 
VI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
particularly  those  frocedxires  providing  for 


blllty  of  establishing 


the  United  Nations  (3eneral  Assembly  with 
authority  to  request  1  rom  the  Court  advisory 
opinions  on  behalf  of  these  groups.  S.  Res.  78. 
Senate  adopted  May  !  10,  1974.  ( W) 

International  Ocean  Exposition  '75 

Authorizes  a  supp  emental  appropriatlou 
to  the  United  States  Information  Agency  of 
$5.6  million,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
to  fund  U.S.  participation  In  the  Interna- 
tional Ocean  Expo^tlon  to  be  held  la 
Okmawa,  Japan  in  IS  75.  S.  2662.  Public  Law 
93-304.  approved  Juni»8.  1974.  (W) 


International  Wheat 


Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  shotUd  call  upon  the  International 
Wheat  Council  to  req  lest  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  :  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  to  convene  a  nego- 
tiating conference  on  provisions  relating  to 


the  prices  of  wheat 


and  to  the  rights  and 


a  special  committee  of 


Agreement  Conference 


obligations  of  membe  rs  with  respect  to  inter- 
national trade  In  wh;at.  S.  Res.  340.  Senate 
adopted  June  21,  197  i.  (W) 

Japan-United  States  cultural  exchange 
Creates  a  Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Trust  Fund  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities 
United  States;  autho:  Izes  therefor  the  trana- 
fer  of  $32  million  fnim  the  proceeds  of  the 
Okinawa  Reversion  /  greement  of  which  the 
interest  and  up  to  5  jercent  of  the  principal 
may  be  spent  annually  to  support  these  ac- 
tivities; and  establishes  a  commission  to 
administer  the  progri  ims.  S.  649.  P/S  June  7, 
1974.  (W) 

Middle  Eist  terrorists 

Condemns  the  terrorist  threat  made 
against  the  lives  of  9  )  Israeli  school  childr«i 
as  well  as  all  acts  of  terrorism  and  urges  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  call 
ujK)n  all  governmens  to  condemn  this  In- 
humane act  of  violence  against  Innocent 
victims,  and  the  nountrles  where  these 
groups  and  indivldtals  are  found  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  rid  their  countries  of 
those  who  subvert  th  e  peace  through  terror- 
ism and  senseless  viol  ence.  S.  Res.  324.  Senate 
adopted  May  15,  197' i.  (W) 

Migratory  birds 

Implements  the  (onventlon  with  Japan 
concerning  migrator;'  birds  (Ex.  R,  92d-2d) 
which  provides  for  t  le  protection  of  certain 
species  of  birds  conimon  to  both  countries 
or  which  migrate  butween  them;  prohllbts 
the  taking,  sale,  pi;rchase  or  exchange  of 
migratory  birds,  thel]  eggs  or  products  there- 
of with  certain  exceptions  Including  special 
provisions  for  Esklmps,  Indians,  or  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Trust  "Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  and  requires  each  country  to  control 
the  exportation  or  Importation  of  migratory 
birds,  and  products!  thereof,  to  encourage 
their  conservation,  apd  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance their  environment.  H.R.  10942.  Public 
Law  93-300.  approve^  June  1.  1974.  (W) 
Military  assistance  to  Greece 

Prohibits  all  military  grant  assistance, 
sales,  credit  sales,  a^d  guaranties  to  Greece 
until  (1)  the  Executive  Branch  completee 
a  review  of  United  States  policy  toward 
Greece  with  specific}  attention  to  whether 
the  Oovertmient  of  Greece  Is  In  a  position 
to  fulfill  Its  political  obUgatlons  imder  the 
preamble  to  the  Korth  Atlantic  Treaty 
which  states  "The  Parties  to  this  Treaty 
*  *  *  are  determined  to  saf e-gvard  the  tree- 
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dom,  common  heritage  and  civilization  of 
their  peoples,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
democracy.  Individual  liberty  and  rule  of 
law.";  (2)  reports  the  results  of  such  review 
to  the  Congress;  and  (3)  the  President  finds 
that  Greece  la  In  full  compliance  with  Its 
obUgatlons  under  NATO,  except  that  the 
President  may  extend  assistance  to  Greece 
if  he  finds  that  such  action  would  be  In  the 
overriding  national  Interest  and  gives  Con- 
gress 30  days'  advance  notice.  S.  2745.  P/S 
Jan.  23,  1974.  (W) 

Missing  in  Indochina 
states  as  a  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
new  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  persuade  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  to  comply  with  their  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  an  accounting  of  per- 
sonnel captured,  killed  or  missing  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  and  further  states  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  various  parties  in  the  con- 
flict in  Cambodia  to  provide  Information  with 
respect  to  missing  personnel.  S.  Con.  Res.  81. 
Senate  adopted  Apr.  10,  1974;  House  adopted 
amended  June  3,  1974.  ( W) 

Missing  newsmen 
States  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  make  every  possible 
diplomatic  effort  through  the  Department 
of  State  and  other  relevant  agencies  to  as- 
certain the  truth  of  the  present  whereabouts 
or  fate  of  United  States  newsmen  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  obtain  the  release  of 
those  still  alive  and  an  accounting  of  those 
who  may  be  dead.  S.  Res.  291.  Senate  adopted 
Feb.  26,  1974.  (W) 

'  National  Olympic  Commission 
Establishes  a  National  Commission  on  the 
Olympic  Games  composed  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  President;  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  (1)  review  continued  UJS.  partic- 
ipation In  the  quadrennial  world  Olympic 
Games,  (2)  conduct  a  review  and  oversight 
of  the  past  performance  of  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  (USOC)  In  managing 
VS.  Involvement  In  the  Games,  (3)  examine 
ways  to  Improve  the  management  of  U.S. 
Involvement  in  the  Games,  and  (4)  submit 
a  report  of  its  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  not  later  than  December 
31,  1974.  or  180  days  after  the  appointment 
of  the  ninth  member  of  the  Commission, 
whichever  is  later;  and  authorizes  therefor 
$750,000.  S.  1018.  P/S  May  20,  1974.  (W) 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 

Permits  U.S.  participation  in  international 
enforcement  of  fish  conservation  in  addi- 
tional geographic  areas  pursuant  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  of  1949;  requires  payment 
for  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  incident  to 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries for  not  more  than  five  members  of  the 
Industry  advisory  commission;  and  requires 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  the  costs  Incurred  to 
reimburse  advisor's  expenses.  H.R.  14291. 
Public  Law  93 .  approved  1974.  ( W) . 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
(OPIC) 

Extends  until  December  31,  1976,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  to  Issue  political  risk  Insurance 
to  protect  private  overseas  Investments 
against  war,  expropriation  of  property  and 
Inconvertibility  of  currency;  seeks  to  pro- 
mote the  transference  of  OPIC's  insurance 
functions  to  private  insurance  companies 
and  multinational  organizations  by  requir- 
ing OPIC  to  cease  writing  expropriation  and 
inconvertibUlty  Insurance  after  December  31, 
1979,  and  war  risk  Insurance  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1980,  and  by  authorizing  OPIC  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  reinsurer  after  these  dates; 
^d  contains  other  provisions.  S.  2957.  P/S 
«b.  26,  1974;  P/H  amended  May  16,  1974; 
la  conference.  (40) 


Peace  Corps  authorization 
Authorizes  882,256,000  to  finance  opera- 
tions of  the  Peace  Corps  during  fiscal  year 
1975;  authorizes  an  additional  $1  million  for 
Increases  In  salary,  retirement  and  other  em- 
ployee benefits;  authorizes  the  transfer  of 
$315,000  from  any  sums  appropriated  to  the 
Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  ACTION'S 
readjustment  allowance  account  at  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury;  and  authorizes  the 
waiver  of  claims  resulting  from  the  errone- 
ous payments  of  readjustment  allowances 
to  Peace  Corps  volunteers  between  March  1, 
1961,  and  February  28,  1973,  and  relieves  the 
disbursing  officers  Involved  from  liability  for 
such  erroneous  payments.  HJR.  12920.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-302,  approved  June  1,  1974.  (164) 
State  Department  supplemental 
authorization 
Increases  the  authorization  level  of  the 
State  Department  Authorization  Act  of  1973 
In  three  categories:  administration  of  for- 
eign affairs,  international  organizations  and 
conferences,  and  pay  raises;  reduces  the  au- 
thorization level  in  four  categories:  Interna- 
tional commissions,  educational  exchange, 
devaluation  costs,  and  antiterrorism  meas- 
ures; and  Increases  the  permanent  author- 
ization for  annual  contributions  to  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  from 
$50,000  to  $500,000.  H.R.  12466.  Public  Law 
93-312,  approved  June  8,  1974.  (W) 
State  Department — USIA  authorizations 
Authorizes  $741,915,000  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  $238,009,000  to  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  for  fiscal  year  1975  plus 
any  additional  funds  that  may  be  required 
for  salary  and  employee  benefit  Increases; 
reorganizes  the  annual  foreign  affairs  au- 
thorizing legislation  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
1976;  places  Into  law  a  delineation  of  the 
authority  and  responsibilities  of  ambassa- 
dors; requires  Congressional  approval  of  all 
significant  executive  agreements  pertaining 
to  U.S.  military  bases  abroad  and  specifically 
requires  such  approval  regarding  the  U.S. 
base  on  Diego  Garcia;  requires  certain  re- 
ductions In  U.S.  personnel  stationed  abroad 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  American  ambassa- 
dors; requires  that  the  Admtolstratlon  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  detailed  plan  for  future 
U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam;  calls  for  a  review  and  re- 
formulation of  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba; 
creates  in  the  State  Department  a  new  In- 
ternational Materials  Bureau;  establishes 
the  requirement  that  a  foreign  Service  offi- 
cer's career  include  two  years  of  non-State 
Department  service  In  state  or  local  govern- 
ment, public  schools,  or  other  public  organi- 
zations; requires  publication  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  political  contributions 
of  all  ambassadorial  nominees;  repeals  the 
Formosa  Resolution  of  1955  which  author- 
izes the  President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces 
for  the  protection  of  Formosa  and  the  Pes- 
cadores Islands;  authorizes  expenditures  for 
an  annual  trip  to  and  from  schools  in  the 
United  States  for  dependents  of  government 
employees  assigned  abroad;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  3473.  P/S  May  20,  1974. 
(VV) 

TREATIES 

Customs  Convention  on  the  International 
Transit  of  Goods 

Provides  simplified  cvistoms  control  mech- 
anisms and  uniform  documentation  pro- 
cedures for  transport  by  bonded  trailers, 
railway  cars,  vessels,  and  large  containers, 
such  carriers  to  have  the  option  to  use  the 
International  Transit  of  Goods  procedures 
or  another  system  If  more  advantageous.  Ex. 
P,  93d-l8t.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  Jan.  21, 1974.  (2) 

Extradition  treaty  with  Denmark 

Provides  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives 
Charged  with  any  of  28  specific  offenses.  In- 
cluding offenses  relating  to  narcotics  and  air- 
craft hijacking,  as  well  as  conspiracy  to  com- 


mit any  of  the  specified  offenses;  defines  ter- 
ritorial application  to  Include  territorial 
waters  and  airspace  as  well  as  registered  air- 
craft In  flight;  provides  for  extradition  for 
offenses  committed  outside  the  territory  of 
either  party  if  the  offense  is  punishable 
under  the  laws  of  both  parties;  provides  dis- 
cretionary power  to  either  party  to  extradite 
its  own  nationals,  with  the  requested  state  to 
try  the  Individual  when  the  offense  Is  piinlsh- 
able  under  its  own  laws;  and  permits  refusal 
of  extradition  unless  assurances  are  received 
that  the  death  penalty  will  not  be  Imposed 
for  an  offense  not  punishable  by  death  In  the 
country  from  which  extradlctlon  Is  requested. 
Ex.  U,  93d-lst.  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  Mar.  29,  1974.  (92) 
Protocols  for  the  extension  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  1971 
Extends  to  June  30,  1975,  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  1971 
constituting  (i)  the  Wheat  Trade  Conven- 
tion which  provides  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  International  Wheat  Council,  an 
administrative  body  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  mechanism  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  matters  relating  to  the 
production  and  sale  of  wheat,  and  (2)  the 
Food  Aid  Convention  which  commits  Its  par- 
ties to  provide  minimum  annual  quantities  of 
food  to  developing  countries.  Ex.  C,  g3d-2d 
Resolution  of  ratifip-ition  r.  ,reed  to  June  21 
1974.  (260) 

1980  Winter  Olympic  Games 
Extends  an  Invitation  to  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  to  hold  the  1980  winter 
games  at  Lake  Placid,  New  York;  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  United  States  will  be  se- 
lected as  the  site  for  these  games;  and  pledges 
cooperation  and  support  In  their  successful 
fumilment.  S.  Cton.  Res.  72.  Senate  adopted 
Apr.  a,  1974  (W) 

LABOR 

Minimum  wage  increase 

Provides  a  statutory  minimum  wage  of 
$2.30  an  hour  for  all  covered  workers  accord- 
ing to  the  following  time  schedule: 

For  those  covered  prior  to  1966,  $2.00  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  act,  $2.10  effective 
January  l,  1975,  and  $2.30  effective  Januarv  1 
1976; 

For  nonagrlcultural  employees  first  cov- 
ered by  the  1966  and  1974  amendments,  $1.90 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  $2.00  effec- 
tive January  1,  1975,  $2.20  effective  January  1. 
1976,  and  $2.30  effective  January  1,  1977; 

For  agricultural  employees,  $1.60  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  act,  $1.80  effective 
January  1.  1975,  $2.00  effective  January  1, 
1976,  $2.20  effective  January  1,  1977,  and 
$2.30  effective  January  1.  1978; 

Extension  of  coverage 

Extends  coverage  of  the  act  to  employees 
of  Individual  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments (except  "Mom  and  Pop"  stores)  which 
are  part  of  enterprises  with  gross  annual 
receipts  of  more  than  $250,000  (thus  includ- 
ing Individual  establishments  with  gross  re- 
ceipts of  less  than  $250,000  If  they  are  part 
of  a  chain  with  annual  receipts  over  $250.- 
000)  with  the  $250,000  establishment  test  for 
smaller  stores  of  large  covered  chains  to  be 
phased  out  by  July  1,  1976; 

Brings  under  the  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time provisions  of  the  Act  all  employees  In 
private  household  domestic  service  earning 
"wages"  ($50  per  quarter)  for  purposes  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  but  retains  a  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  exemption  for  casual 
babysitters  and  companions  and  an  overtime 
exemption  for  live-in  domestic  service  em- 
ployees; 

Extends  coverage  of  Federal  employees  to 
most  employees  Including  wage  board  em- 
ployees, non-appropriated  fund  employees, 
certam  employees  In  the  Canal  Zone  and  any 
Other  civilian  employee  working  for  the 
armed  services;  and  extends  coverage  of 
State  and  local  government  employees; 
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Retains  the  present  basis  for  coverage  of 
agricultural  employees,  which  requires  at 
least  500  man-days  (one-man-day  being  any 
day  during  which  an  employee  performs  any 
agricultural  labor  for  not  less  than  one  hour) 
during  the  peak  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year,  but  alters  the  computation  of  man- 
days  by  adding  to  the  definition  of  "em- 
ployee" the  previously  excluded  group  of  all 
local,  seasonal  hand-harvest  laborers,  with 
such  employees  and  farmworkers  under  16 
working  with  a  parent  continuing  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  minimum  wage  If  they  are 
paid  the  adult  piece  rate; 

Child  Farm  Labor:  Amends  the  Pair  Labor 
standards  Act  by  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment in  agriculture  of  all  children  under  the 
age  of  12.  except  those  working  on  farms 
owned  or  operated  by  their  parents,  or  on 
farms  not  covered  by  the  act  under  the  500 
man-day  test,  or  on  conglomerate  farms, 
with  parental  consent  required  for  children 
on  noncovered  farms:  permits  children  ages 
12  through  15  to  work  only  during  hours 
school  is  not  in  session,  provided  that  all  12 
and  13  year  olds  must  either  receive  written 
parental  consent  or  work  only  on  farms 
where  their  parents  are  employed; 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands:  Pro- 
vides for  the  gradual  achievement  of  mini- 
mum wage  parity  for  workers  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  with  workers  on 
the  mainland  as  follows: 

For  certain  hotel,  motel,  restaurant  and 
food-service  employees,  as  well  as  employees 
of  the  Federal  and  Virgin  Islands  Grovern- 
ments,  the  same  as  the  minimum  wage  for 
counter-part  mainland  employees  on  the 
effective  date; 

For  other  covered  workers,  effective  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  legislation,  presently 
covered  employees  are  to  receive:  (A)  an  In- 
crease of  12  cents  an  hour  if  their  wage 
order  rates  are  less  than  81.40  an  hoiu-,  and 
(B)  an  Increase  of  15  cents  an  hour  if  their 
wage  order  rates  are  $1.40  an  hour  or  higher; 
For  newly  covered  employees  (including 
commonv/ealth  and  municipal  employees), 
wage  rates  to  be  set  by  special  industry  com- 
mittees which  may  not  be  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  otherwise  applicable  rate  under 
section  6(b)  or  $1.00  an  hour,  whichever  is 
greater: 

For  all  employees  (other  than  common- 
wealth and  municipal  employees),  yearly  in- 
creases beginning  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  legislation  as  follows:  (A)  12 
cents  an  hour  yearly  If  their  wage  order  rates 
are  less  than  $1.40  and  (B)  15  cents  an  hour 
yearly  If  their  wage  order  rates  are  $1.40  an 
hour,  whichever  Is  greater; 

Exemptions:  Repeals  or  modifies  a  number 
of  present  exemptions,  including  some  of  the 
complete  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions as  well  as  some  which  apply  only  to 
the  overtime  standard,  in  relation  to:  mo- 
tion picture  theaters,  small  logging  crews, 
shade-grown  tobacco,  agricultural  processing 
Industries,  railroads,  and  pipelines,  seafood 
processing,  local  transit,  hotels,  motels,  and 
restaurants,  tip  allowance,  nursing  homes, 
salesmen,  partsmen,  and  mechanics,  cotton 
ginning  and  sugar  processing,  catering  and 
food  service  employees,  telegraphic  message 
operations,  bowling  establishments,  and 
house  parents  for  orphans;  sets  a  certain 
overtime  exemption  for  police; 

Youth  Differential:  Permits  a  lower  mini- 
mum wage  for  fmi-time  students  as  follows: 
In  retail  and  service  establishments  of  not 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  applicable  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.60.  whichever  Is  higher  for 
a  period  of  up  to  20  hours  per  week,  and  per- 
mits the  hiring  of  up  to  4  students  without 
the  need  for  the  traditional  precertification 
procedure; 

In  agriculture,  the  higher  of  85  percent  of 
the  applicable  rate  or  $1.30  an  hour  for  the 
same  period,  and  up  to  4  students  without 
certification; 
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And  in  higher  e<  ucatlon  Institutions,  85 
percent  of  the  applli  able  rate  of  $1.60  for  the 
same  period; 

Provides  that  th«  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  curtailment 
of  opportunities  fc*  employment,  shall  by 
regulation  or  orders  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  learners,  apprentices,  and  for  mes- 
sengers employed  prtmarily  in  delivering  let- 
ters and  messages,  inder  special  certificates 
at  lower  wages; 

Age  Discriminatio^i:  Amends  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
include  within  its  coverage  Federal,  State 
and  local  governmei  t  employees  (other  than 
elected  officials  and  i  lertaln  aides  not  covered 
by  civil  service) ,  and  to  expand  coverage  from 
employers  with  25  oi  more  employees  to  em- 
ployers  with   20   or   more   employees; 

And  contains  otler  provisions.  S.  2747. 
Public  Law  93-259.  aoproved  Apr.  8.  1974. 
(58,85) 

Nonprofit  hi  spital  employees 
Extends  coverage  \  nder  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  en  ployees  of  private  non- 
profit hospitals;  esta  bllshes  certain  new  pro- 
cedures governing  li.bor  relations  in  health 
care  tastitutions  (wl  ic  \  Is  defined  to  include 
hospitals,  nursing  loi.ies,  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  extended  care  facilities, 
health  and  medical  i  llnlcs  and  other  similar 
institutions  caring  ror  the  sick.  Infirm  or 
aged);  and  contalni  several  provisions  de- 
signed to  facilitate  c  >llective  bargaining  set- 
tlement and  to  pro  k-ide  advance  notice  of 
any  strike  or  plckei  ing  Involving  a  health 
care  institution  as  f  illows:  (1)  the  require- 
ment for  notice  of  t«  rmlnatlon  or  expiration 
of  a  contract  will  be  30  days;  (2)  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Cone  nation  Service  (FMCS) 
must  be  given  60  d  lys  notice  of  such  ter- 
mination or  explraton;  (3)  in  initial  con- 
tract negotiation  a  10  day  notice  of  a  dis- 
pute to  FMCS  will  be  required;  (4)  the 
health  care  instituti  an  and  labor  organiza- 
tion will  be  required  to  participate  In  media- 
tion at  the  direction  of  FMCS;  and  (5)  the 
health  care  institui  Ions  must  be  given  a 
10  day  notice  by  a  1)  bor  organization  before 
any  picketing  or  str  ke  (whether  or  not  re- 
lated to  bargaining)  can  take  place.  S.  3203. 
P/S  May  7,  1974;  '/H  amended  May  30, 
1974;  In  conference.    177) 

MEMORIALS,    TR    BtTTES   AND    MEDALS 

B.  Everett  J  rrdan,  death  of 
Expresses  the  sorr(  w  of  the  Senate  In  re- 
spect   to    the    death    of    former    Senator   B. 
Everett  Jordan   (D..  Jj.C).  S.  Res.  298.  Sen- 
ate adopted  Mar.  22, 1)974.  (W) 

Chief  Justite  Earl  Warren 
Authorizes  $25,000  for  an  oil  portrait  and 
a  marble  bust  of  fo!  mer  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  to  be  placet  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Bulli  ling.  S.J.  Res.  123.  P/S 
Junes,  1974.  (W) 

Georges  Pom  pidou,  death  of 
Expresses  the  cong  ratulatlons  of  the  Sen- 
spect  to  the  death  of  (  teorges  Pompidou.  Pres- 
ident of  the  RepublK    of  France.  S.  Res.  304. 
Senate  adopted  Apr.  4   1974.  ( W) 

Hank  Aaron  1  ome  run  record 
Expresses  the  cong  atulatlons  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  Hank  Aaron  on  hitting  his  715th  home 
baseball  team,  on  hit  ting  home  run  number 
714  on  AprU  4.  1974.  hereby  tying  the  home 
run  record  of  Babe  Rath.  S.  Res.  303.  Senate 
adopted  Apr.  4, 1974.  ( W) 

Expresses  the  sorro  nv  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
ate  to  Hank  Aaron,  of  the  Atlanta  Braves 
run  on  the  night  of  A]  irll  8, 1974,  thereby  sur- 
passing the  home  ri  n  record  set  by  Babe 
Ruth  in  1935.  S.  Res.  i  05.  Senate  adopted  Apr 
9, 1974.  (W) 

J.  Edgar  h  oover  medals 

Directs  the  Secreti  ry  of  the  Treasury  to 
strike  and  furnish  to  the  general  public  na- 


ysars 


9a  309 


tional   medals   honor^ig 
Hoover  who,  for  48 
of  the  Federal  Burea^ 
1817.  Public  I>a!w 
1974.  (W) 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

ter  and  Lyndon  B. 

lands 


Conservation  Corps  Cen- 
J  ohnson  National  Grass- 


Renames  the  Arrovfood 
tion    Corps    Center, 
Carolina,    and    the 
Grasslands,  in  Wise 
Texas,  in  honor  of 
2835.  Public  Law  93 
1974.  (W) 

NATiniAL 


Civilian  Conserva- 

near    Franklin,   North 

(fross    Timber    National 

Montague  Counties, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  8. 

298,  approved  June  i, 


SESOURCES 

Anadromous  Fi  sh  Conservation 


Amends  the 
tlon  Act  to  extend  th(  < 
tion    of    fish    which 
spawn  in  the  Great 
years,  to  June  30, 
to  allow  for  the 
increases   Federal 
undertaken  by  an 
to   75   percent   and 
undertaken  by  two 
to  80  percent;   and 
million  for  each  of 
H.R.  11295.  P/H  Jan. 
June   5,    1974;    House 
June  18.  1974.  (W) 
Big  Thicket 

Authorizes  the 
to  acquire  such  land^ 
on  a  specified  section 
of  Texas  to  consist  of 
acres    for    the 
Thicket  National 
Dec.  3,  1973;  P/S 

Chlorine 


Anadi)omous  Fish  Conserva- 

program  for  conserva- 

migrate    upstream    to 

Lakes  an  additional  5 

1979;    broadens  the  act 

cont'ol  of  the  sea  lamprey; 

pa -ticipation   in  projects 

miivldual  State  from  50 

ip  cooperative  projects 

more  States  from  60 

suthorlzes  therefor  $20 

fiscal   years  1975-1979. 

22,  1974;  P/S  amended 

requested  conference 


Naticnal 


Pre  lerve 
i  amer  ded 


Preserve,  Tex. 

of  the  Interior 

waters,  and  Interest 

of  land  in  the  state 

not  more  than  100,000 

of    the    Big 

HJl.   11546.  P/H 

May  30,  1974.  (W) 

illocation 


Sec  retary 


estab  llshment 


en 


sys  ;ems. 


an 


Gives  the  Secretary 
allocation  authority, 
to  require  producers 
meet  priority  uses  of 
water    treatment 
and  other  public  he*th 
to  prevent  the  possib^lty 
disaster   caused   by 
provides  that  an 
an  inadequate  supply 
vironmental  Protectioh 
determination  of  nee# 
quires  the  Secretary 
minatlon,  to  order 
of   chlorine   be   supplied 
requires    the    Secretai  y 
order  equitably;  and 
Inal   penalties  for 
June  4,  1974.  (W) 

Eastern 


Syst  jm 
Secre  tary 


Designates  19  areas 
wilderness  areas  withiti 
ness  Preservation 
ment    of    the 
designates  40  areas  ir 
Rico  for  study  by  the 
Inclusion  In  the 
the  Wilderness  Act  of 
administration   of   thii 
Preservation  System, 
of  management  of 
East  and  West.  S. 
(W) 


Egmont  Key  National 
Designates  all  of  the 
Florida,   except  for 
Jurisdiction  of  the 
borough  County,  as  th(  t 
Wildlife  Refuge.  H.R 
P/S  amended  June 


2C, 


tlie 


Fish  and 
Abolishes,  within 
Interior,    the    position 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  the 
erles  and  Wildlife  and 
and  vests  all  such 


June  27,  197^ 


the   late  J.  Edgar 

served  as  Director 

of  Investigation.  Ha. 

approved  June  8, 


of  Commerce  stand-by 
a  case-by-case  basis, 
to  supply  chlorine  to 
drinking  water,  waste 
food    processing 
purposes  in  order 
of  a  public  health 
inadequate   supply; 
auttorized  applicant  with 
may  apply  to  the  En- 
Agency  for  a  prompt 
for  chlorine  and  re- 
ifpon  a  favorable  deter- 
a  specified  amount 
to   the   applicant; 
to    distribute    such 
I^ovides  civil  and  crim- 
S.   2846.   P/S 


that 


vli  )latlons. 


u  ilderness 

in  15  eastern  states  as 

the  National  Wilder- 

under  the  manage- 

of    Agriculture; 

18  States  and  Puerto 

Secretary  for  possible 

wilderness  system;  amends 

1964  to  facilitate  the 

National    Wilderness 

promote  uniformity 

wilderness  areas  in  the 

34P3.  P/S  May  31,  1974. 


aidi 


those 
C(  ast 


Wildlife  Refuge 

land  on  Egmont  Key, 

lands  under  the 

Guard  and  HiUs- 

Egmont  Key  National 

$977.  P/H  Feb.  4,  1974; 

1974.   (VV) 

Witlpilife  Service 

Department  of  the 
of   Commissioner   of 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
its  Office  of  Director 
duties  and  responsibilities 


June  27,  197i 
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in  the  redesignated  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  be  headed  by  a  Director 
at  an  increased  level  of  pay.  HJl.  13542. 
Public  Law  93-271,  approved  Apr.  22,  1974. 
(W) 

Harpers  Ferry  NationeU  Monument 

Authorizes  $1.3  million  for  the  acqvUsltion 
of  430  additional  acres  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  Harpers  Perry  National  Park  and  pro- 
vide shuttle  transportation  service  within 
the  Park.  S.  605.  P/S  May  28,  1974.  (W) 
Indoor  recreation  facilities 

Amends  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  by  adding  new  authority  which 
permits  a  State  to  use  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  its  total  annual  allocation  from  the 
Fund  for  the  planning  and  development  of 
sheltered  recreational  facilities  within  spec- 
ified areas  thus  permitting  the  enclosvire  of 
swimming  pools,  ice  skating  rinks,  tennis 
courts,  and  similar  outdoor  facilities  for  year- 
round  use  where  climate  now  controls  the 
season  or  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  avail- 
able land.  S.  2661.  P/S  May  30,  1974.  (VV) 
Lone  Rock  Lake  project 

Provides  for  deauthorlzatlon  of  the  Lone 
Rock  Lake  project  on  the  Buffalo  River,  Ark., 
as  a  modification  of  the  flood  control  program 
for  the  White  River  Basin,  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  S.  1961.  P/S  Jan.  23,  1974.  (VV) 
National  ocean  policy  study 

Authorizes  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  National  Ocean 
Policy  Study  to  be  undertaken  with  repre- 
sentative ex  officio  membership  from  other 
standing  Committees  of  the  Senate  having  a 
Jurisdictional  Interest  over  the  elements  of 
the  Study  as  well  as  six  members  from 
Coastal  States  to  be  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  without  regard  to  Com- 
mittee membership  (such  study  to  Include, 
but  not  limited  to,  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  issues  involved  in  the  following  areas : 
marine  fisheries  and  other  living  resources; 
mineral  resources  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil: 
coastal  zone  management;  ocean  transporta- 
tion; research  and  technology;  law  of  the 
sea;  government  organization;  pollution; 
Federal  budget;  and  education),  and  to  sub- 
mit a  report  of  its  findings  together  with  any 
legislative  recommendations  to  the  Senate. 
S.  Res.  222.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  19,  1974. 
(W) 

Recreation  use  fees 

Amends  the  I,and  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  to  detail  those  facilities  on  Federal 
recreation  lands  for  which  no  use  fee  may  be 
charged  and  retains  general  criteria  for  fee 
requirements  for  all  other  locations.  S.  2844. 
Public  Law  93-303,  approved  June  7,  1974. 
(VV) 

Rivers  and  harbors — Public  works 

Authorizes,  in  title  I,  water  resources  de- 
velopment projects;  and  authorizes.  In  title 
II.  the  River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization 
Act  of  1974,  a  monetary  increase  for  certain 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans  previously 
authorized  by  Congress,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $1.33  billion,  of  which  $550  mUllon  Is 
for  title  I  projects  and  $780  million  is  for 
title  U  river  basins; 

Establishes  a  new  procedure  for  authoriza- 
tion of  major  water  resources  deveopment 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  undertake 
the  Phase  I  design  memorandum  stage  of 
advanced  engineering  and  design  of  certain 
named  major  water  resources  development 
projects,  substantially  in  accordance  with, 
and  subject  to  conditions  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  undertake  advanced 
engineering  and  design  for  the  projects  after 
completion  of  the  Phase  I  stage  only  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  that  the  project 


is  without  substantial  controversy,  is  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  respectively,  and 
that  the  advanced  englneermg  and  design  will 
be  compatible  with  any  project  modifications 
which  may  be  under  construction; 

Provides  for  deauthorlzatlon  of  projects 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  submis- 
sion to  Congress  of  a  list  of  those  authorized 
projects  which  have  been  authorized  for  at 
least  8  years  without  any  congressional  ap- 
propriations withm  the  last  8  years  and  which 
he  determines  should  no  longer  be  author- 
ized, which  then  become  deauthorized  unless 
either  the  House  or  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  within  a  certain  time,  adopts 
a  resolution  stating  that  the  project  shall 
continue  to  be  an  authorized  project; 

Enacts  into  law  the  discount  rate  of  5=.^ 
percent  approved  by  the  President  May  29, 
1962,  as  amended  and  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  December  24.  1968.  and  the  pre- 
1968  discount  rate  for  projects  authorized 
prior  to  1969  which  have  assurances  sis  to 
non-Federal  payment  of  project  costs; 

Authorizes  a  streambank  erosion  control 
demonstration  program  and  a  national 
shoreline  erosion  control  development  and 
demonstration  program; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  10203 
(S.  2798).  Public  Law  93-251,  approved  Mar. 
7,  1974.  (7,  35) 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo. 

Revises  the  western  boundary  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  to  include  an  additional  1,556.21 
acres,  consisting  of  several  parcels  in  the 
Kawuneeche  Valley.  S.  2394.  P/S  Feb.  25. 
1974.  (W) 

Saline  water  conversion  authori3ation 

Authorizes  $3,029,000  for  fiscal  year  1975 
and  maintains  the  1974  activity  level  for  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  H.R.  13221. 
Public  Law  93-  ,  approved  1974.  (W) 
Sumner  Dam  and  Lake 

Renames  the  Alamorgordo  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir on  the  Pecos  River,  New  Mexico,  as 
the  Sumner  Dam  and  Lake  Sumner  respec- 
tively. S.  2001.  P/S  June  26,  1974.  (W) 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers — Chattooga  River 

Extends  for  5  years,  to  October  2,  1978,  the 
protection  period  for  water  resource  proj- 
ects for  the  27  rivers  now  under  study  for 
possible  Inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system;  incretises  the  funding 
authorization  from  $17  million  to  $37.6  mil- 
lion to  permit  completion  of  acquisitions  for 
seven  of  the  eight  rivers  designated  as  the 
first  components  of  the  system  and  estab- 
lishes a  deadline  of  June  30,  1979,  for  ex- 
penditure of  authorized  funds:  authorizes 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture to  acquire  State  land  within  the  river 
corridors  for  components  of  the  system  not 
only  by  donation  but  also  by  exchange  of 
Federal  land  in  other  areas:  removes  the  au- 
thority of  either  Secretary,  without  ever  re- 
porting to  Congress,  to  terminate  a  study  of, 
and  remove  protection  for.  any  river  which 
Congress  has  designated  for  study;  requires 
the  President  to  report  to  Congress  on  each 
river  study;  designates  a  section  of  the  Chat- 
tooga River,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  as  a  part  of  the  national  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  System  and  authorizes 
therefor  $2  million  for  acquisition  of  lands 
and  Interests  and  $809,000  for  development; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  NOTE:  (The 
general  amendments  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  were  contained  in  S.  921  which  passed 
the  Senate  Sept.  24,  1973.)  HJl.  9492.  Public 
Law  93-279,  approved  May  10,  1974.  (W) 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers — New  River 

Amends  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to 
designate  an  approximate  70  mile  segment  of 
the  New  River  (which  according  to  geologists 


is  the  oldest  river  in  the  United  States  and 
the  only  remaining  segment  of  the  North 
American  continent's  original  prehistoric 
watershed)  located  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  for  study  for  possible  inclusion  in 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system, 
such  study  not  to  extend  beyond  2  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  S. 
2439.  P/S  May  29,  1974.  (208* 

WTLDEHNESS      AREAS 

Weminuche    Wilderness 

Designates  approximately  433.745  acres  in 

the    Rio    Grande    and    San    Juan    National 

Forests,    in    Colorado,    as   the     ■Weminuche 

Wilderness".  S.  1863.  P/S  Feb.  7,  1974,  (W) 

NOMINATIONS 

(Action  by  RollcaU  Vote) 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Gabriel  to  the  tem- 
porary rank  of  major  general,  U.S.  Air  Force: 
Nomination  confirmed  Apr.  24,  1974.  (143) 

John  C.  Sawhill,  of  Maryland,  to  be  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration: Nomination  confirmed  June  18. 
1974.  (248) 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay  to  the  permanent 
rank  of  major  general,  VJS.  Air  Force:  Nom- 
ination confirmed  Apr.  24, 1974.  (142) 

PROCLAMATIONS 

American  Business  Day 
Designates   May    13,    1974.    as   "American 
Business   Day".   S.J.   Res.    195.   P/S   May   2, 
1974.  (W) 

First  Continental  Congress  Anniversary 
Proclaims  October  14,  1974.  a  day  of  na- 
tional  observance   for   the    two   hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress. S.  Con.  Res.  85.  Senate  adopted  May 
14,  1974;  House  adopted  May    16,  1974.  (W) 
Honor  America 
Declares  the  twenty-one  days  from  Flag 
Day,  June   14,   1974.  to  Indep)endence  Day. 
July  4,  1974,  as  a  period  to  honor  America. 
H.  Con.  Res.  537.  House  adopted  June   13, 
1974;   Senate  adopted  June  17,  1974.   (W) 
National  Agriculture  Week 
Designates  the  last  full  week  of  March  of 
each  year  as  "National   Agriculture   Week". 
S.J.  Res.  163.  P/S  Mar.  19,  1974.  ^  W) 
National  Amateur  Radio  Week 

Designates  the  week  beginning  June  17, 
1974.  as  ■•National  Amateur  Radio  Week". 
S.J.  Res.  197.  P/S  May  2. 1974.  ( W) 

National  Historic  Preservation  Week 
Designates  the  week  beginning  May  6.  1974, 
as   "National    Historic   Preservation   Week". 
S.J.  Res.  175.  P/S  May  2, 1974.  ( W) 
National  Volunteer  Week 

Designates  the  week  of  April  21-27  as 
"National  Volunteer  Week".  S.J.  Res.  179. 
P/S  Mar.  19,  1974.  (W) 

TRANSPORTA'nON-COMMUNICA^nONS 

Aircraft  hijacking 
Amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  provide  a  more  effective  program  to  pre- 
vent aircraft  piracy  on  both  the  interna- 
tional and  domestic  levels;  implements,  in 
Title  I.  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft  (Hague  Con- 
vention—Ex.  A  |92d-lst])  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  and  w.hlch  came  into 
effect  on  October  4,  1971;  provides  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  suspend  air  service  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  foreign  na- 
tion he  determines  is  not  acting  consistently 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention, 
in  effect  imposing,  unilaterally,  a  U.S.  air 
transport  boycott;  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  which  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  restrict,  limit,  or  revoke 
the  operating  authority  of  any  foreign  air 
carrier  falling  to  afford  necessary  security 
safeguards  to  the  traveling  public;  provides, 
in  Title  II.  for  the  screening  of  all  passengers 
and  carry  on  baggage  by  weapons  detecting 
devices  prior  to  their  being  boarded  on  the 
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aircraft;  establishes  under  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
an  Air  Transportation  Security  Force  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  law  enforcement  presence  at 
the  nation's  major  airports;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  39.  P/s  Feb.  21,  1973; 
P/H  amended  Mar.  13.  1974;  in  conference. 
Aircraft  piracy 
Amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  establish  specific  offenses  for  Imparting 
or  conveying  threata  to  do  certain  proscribed 
acts  and  make  more  explicit  the  requisite 
intent  for  these  felony  sanctions;  distin- 
guishes "threata"  from  "false  Information- 
prosecutions;  broadens  current  laws  by  mak- 
ing It  a  Federal  crime  for  a  person  to  know- 
ingly carry  aboard  or  place  aboard  an  aircraft 
m  air  transportation  a  concealed  explosive 
or  other  dangerous  substance  except  for  law 
officers  and  certain  other  purposes;  and  con- 
,^™^  °^^  provisions,  s.  872.  P/S  Mar  12 
1974.  (W)  ' 

Alien  radio  station  licenses 
Amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
as  amended,  to  permit  direct  licensing  of 
aliens  and  corporations  with  certain  alien 
officers,  directors,  or  stockholders  rather  than 
ro^«f,  them  indirectly  as  a  subsidiary 
tK^^i'?'^.*"'^  ***^**««  *^«  requirement  that 
l^JR  follow  certain  prescribed  procedures 
to  make  an  intra-govemment  security  check 
^r«  lu^f  '^^°  *PP'y  'o'"  PermlsElon  to  oper- 
nntfii'^i!  amateur  radio  stations  in  the 
Z^J^  ^l^^J  pursuant  to  a  bilateral  agree- 
st«tl!.'JM°'"°^  ^"^  privileges  to  uSted 
States  citizens  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  S.  2457. 
P/S  May  2,  1974.  (W) 

Communications  common  carrier  charges 
Amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 

^.^^'tf!**'  *°  "^^"'^  '^'^  o»e  to  two  years 
the  period  of  limitations  applicable  to  pro- 
ceedlngs  against  communications  common 
rtt^o"  '°^*^®  recovery  of  overcharges  or 
damages  not  based  on  overcharges  and  for 

197?  (VV^  '^^^'•ges.  S.  1227.  P/S  May  2, 

Communications  common  carrier  service 
applications 

Amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
as  amended  to  designate  (in  addition  to  the 
Secretary  of  State)  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Navv'i'^^tL''^^  secretaries  of  the  ArSTy  a^ 
Navy  as  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the 
required  official  notice  whenever  a  communl- 

wi/h  ?Kr^°",  '^"^^'  ^^«'  »°  application 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commls- 

rin'l.I"'"  P«™'^»°'i  *o  extend  Ite  Unes.  dis- 
continue or  curtail  existing  services  or  ef- 

H«L^^»    ^.J"^'^"^  °'  consolidations  and 

sflti  -^^»,"'*   Secretaries   of  Defense   and 

K     ,^^  ^^^  persons  to  whom  such  notices 

should  be  directed  with  respect  to  apS- 

i°,a'i^r''*°8  ^^'«=«  to  foreign  poinVsS 
1479.  P/S  May  2.  1974.  (W)  ^'"'"■-s.  a. 

Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad 
Grante  consent  to  the  Cumbres  and  Tol- 
tec Scenic  RaUroad  Compact  between  the 
States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Joint  operation  of  an  Interstate 
narrow  guage  scenic  raUroad  which  wUl  pre- 
serve as  a  living  museum  a  mode  of  trans- 
portation that  helped  in  the  development  of 
the  territories  and  states  S.  2362  P/S  Mar 
22,  1974.  (W) 

FM  radios 

Authorizes  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  require  that  all  AM  and  FM 
radios,  retaUlng  for  $15  or  more  and  being 
shipped  In  Interstate  commerce  or  Imported 
into  the  United  States,  be  capable  of  ade- 
quately receiving  both  AM  and  FM  signals 
S.  585.  P/S  June  13.  1974.  (247) 

Forest  highway  funds 

Provides  that  the  1972  apportlonmente  to 
States  for  forest  highways  not  yet  obligated, 
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which  would  othe]  wise  lapse  on  June  30, 

1974,  shall  remain    ivallable  until  expended, 

S.  3490.  Public  Law  93,  approved  1974.  (W) 

Maritime  supple  mental  authorization 

Authorizes  $23  million  In  supplemental 
appropriations  for  ;he  operating-differential 
subsidy  program  ol  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  ye  ir  1974.  H.R.  12925.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-308,  app  -oved  June  8,  1974.  ( VV) 

S5  "Guam  Bear"  and  SS  "Hawaii  Bear" 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
through  the  Marltl  ne  Administration  to  re- 
move all  contracts  j  lade  rmder  the  authority 
of  Public  Law  91-1 95  to  permit  the  Pacific 
East  Line,  Inc.  to  i  ell  the  vessels  SS  Guam 
Bear  and  SS  Haw  lU  Bear  to  a  purchaser 
other  than  its  succ«  ssor  in  the  trade  between 
the  West  Coast  and  Guam,  or  to  operate  the 
vessels  in  some  othi  r  trade.  H.R.  11223.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-306,  app  oved  June  8,  1974.  ( W) 
SS  "Itu  '^pendence" 

Permlta  the  foreign  sale  of  the  lald-up 
United  States-flag  j  assenger  vessel  SS  Inde- 
pendence and  requt  es  that  the  existing  gov- 
ernment mortgage  on  the  ship  be  paid  off 
in  full  and  the  nefc  proceeds  of  the  sale  de- 
posited in  the  owner's  capital  construction 
or  reserve  fund.  H.B  .  8586.  Public  Law  93- 
approved  1974.  (W) 

Tariffs  an  i  freight  rates 
Improves  the  abll  Ity  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  t  >  deal  with  freight  rate 
disparities  which  dl  criminate  against  Amer- 
ican shippers  In  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  by  (l  1  requiring  the  Commis- 
sion to  develop  and  adopt  a  system  of  uni- 
form commodity  dei  crlptlons  and  codes  to  be 
used  by  all  comma  1  carriers  by  water  and 
all  conferences  of  s  uch  carriers  when  filing 
any  rate,  charge,  or  tariff  and  (2)  prohibit- 
ing common  carrlei  s  and  conferences  from 
filing  or  maintain!  ig  an  outbound  or  in- 
bound rate  or  cha  ge  without  including  a 
statement  of  the  a  jpllcable  reciprocal  rate 
or  charge  of  the  ides  tical  commodity  between 
the  same  two  point ;  and  gives  the  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  n  Ject  rate  filings  without 
the  required  staten  ent  and  to  suspend  for 
no  more  than  180  ds  ys  a  filing  which  is  being 
investigated.  S.  1486  P/S  Apr.  23,  1974.  (W) 
Urban  1  nass  transit 
Authorizes  not  to  jxceed  $800  million  ($400 
million  for  fiscal  y  sar  1974,  and  an  aggre- 
gate of  not  to  excel  d  $800  mUllon  for  fiscal 
year  1975)  for  fiscil  years  1974  and  1975 
for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  on  such 
terms  and  condition  5  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
make  grants  or  loai  s  to  State  or  local  pub- 
lic bodies  in  order  »  assist  them  in  main- 
taining adequate  ti  ansportation  services  in 
urban  areas  by  providing  financial  assist- 
ance (requiring  one-  third  local  contribution) 
to  pay  operating  ex  jenses  incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  providing  su  :h  services;  provides  for 
the  establishment  01  a  reasonable  fare  struc- 
ture for  each  area  1  ccordlng  to  its  particu- 
lar local  needs;  autl  orizes  an  additional  $20 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  for  research  and  development,  estab- 
lishment, and  operation  of  demonstration 
projecte  to  determliie  the  feaslbUlty  of  fare- 
free  urban  mass  transportation  systems;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  386  P/S  Sept 
10.  1973;  P/H  amenied  Oct.  3,  1973.  Confer- 
ence report  filed. 

Vessel  tonrtige  deductions 
Amends  the  preseit  vessel  admeasurement 
laws  to  allow  as  deductions  from  gross  ton- 
nage, in  determining  net  or  register  tonnage 
certain  non-revenu«  earning  spaces  which 
are  used  in  collectlnt,  processing  or  carrying 
shlpboard-generatedFwaste  materials.  S  1353 
P/S  Mar.  13,  1974.  (V  V) 

VEl  ERANS 

American  W  ir  Mothers.  Inc. 
Amends  the  Act  1  icorporatlng  the  Amer- 
ican  War  Mothers,  Inc.   to  permit  certain 
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stepmothers  and  ai  ioptlve  mothers  to  be 
members  of  that  orgi  nizatlon.  S.  2441.  Public 
Law  93-267,  approve  I  Apr.  12,  1974. 
Disability  compel  isation  and  survivor 
be  lefits 
Provides  cost-of-1:  vlng  increases  In  th» 
rates  of  disability  ccmpensation  for  service- 
connected  disabled  v  Herans  ranging  from  15 
to  18  percent;  provides  a  15-percent  cost-of- 
living  Increase  in  Ihe  rates  of  additional 
compensation  for  dependents  for  veterasa 
whose  disability  is  n  ted  50  percent  or  more; 
provides  a  17  percent  cost-of-living  increase 
In  the  rates  payable  for  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  (DIC),  for  widows 
and  children,  and  f<T  additional  allowances 
for  those  In  receipt  of  DIC  and  death  com- 
pensation in  need  of  aid  and  attendance;  ex- 
tends longstanding  sresumptlon  of  service- 
connection  for  wanime  veterans  to  those 
veterans  who  served  lietween  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  Decenber  31,  1946,  and  before 
June  25,  1950,  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
conflict  thus  accord  ng  to  Veterans  of  this 
period  the  same  wirtlme  presumption  of 
service-connection;  ;)rovldes  for  the  equal- 
ization of  the  rates  of  death  compensation 
to  the  survivors  of  veterans  of  peacetime  and 
wartime  service  whee  death  occurred  prlM 
to  January  1,  1957,  hereby  eliminating  the 
distinction  between  ;he  two  periods  of  serv- 
ice; authorizes  a  stidy  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Veterans'  Admin  stration  and  submitted 
to  the  Congress  at  tt  e  beginning  of  the  94th 
Congress  of  applications  for  DIC  by  widows 
of  veterans  who  had  a  total  and  permanent 
disability  at  time  ol  death;  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  mal  e  monetary  benefit  pay- 
ments to  the  benef  clary  upon  the  deter- 
mination that  the  in  terest  of  the  beneficiary 
would  be  served  thereby,  notwithstanding 
that  a  fiduciary  has  been  appointed  and  re- 
gardless of  any  legal  i  llsabUlty  on  the  part  of 
the  beneficiary;  and  provides  that  the  In- 
creases in  disability,  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensatlo  n  shall  be  retroactive  to 
May  1,  1974.  S.  3072.  Public  Law  93-295,  ap- 
proved May  31,  1974.  (W) 

GI  bill  benefits 
Extends  for  30  dayp  the  8  year  delimiting 
date  for  which  an  elltlble  veteran  discharged 
or  released  from  actlfce  duty  between  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955,  and  September  1,  1966,  may 
utilize  his  educational  assistance  benefits. 
S.  3398.  Public  Law  9  t-293.  approved  May  31. 
1974.  (184)  ^ 

Extends  from  8  to  10  years  the  period  of 
time  following  dlscha  rge  or  release  from  mili- 
tary service  within  w  ilch  an  eligible  veteran 
may  utilize  his  educi.tional  assistance  bene- 
fits; excludes,  in  coiiputlng  the  delimiting 
date  for  those  veterai  i-clvlllans  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  the  period  of  time  they  were 
hospitalized  Immedia  :ely  subsequent  to  their 


release;  extends  from 
for  wives  or  widows 


8  to  10  years  the  period 
to  utilize  their  educa- 


tional benefits  under  the  GI  bill;  and  amends 
the  Vietnam  Veteran^  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  (Pufclic  Law  92-540) ,  to  ex- 
tend from  8  to  10  ydars  the  delimiting  pe- 
riod for  wives  and  wllows  eligible  under  the 
GI  bUl  to  utUlze  beneflta  first  granted  by 
the  1972  act.  S.  3705. :  VS  June  26,  1974.  ( W) 


Life 
Provides  full  time 
men's  Group  Life  Insurance 
members    of    the 
Guard,  and  certain 
Reserves  who  are  under 
have  completed  at  lekst 
provides    for    the 
SGLI  to  a  non-renew4ble 
the  Veterans'  Group 
effective  the  day 
pires  for  the  veterai  i 
charge)   and  provides 
for  any  person  whos« 
terminated  less  than 
date  the  VQLI 


progra  m 
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ir  surance 

coverage  under  Servloe- 

(SQLI)  for  all 

,     Reserve,    National 

npembers  of  the  Retired 

60  years  of  age  and 

20  years  of  service; 

aujtomatlc    conversion   of 

5-year  term  policy, 

:-lfe  Insurance  (VGLI), 

„     under  SOLI  ex- 

(120  days  after  dls- 

coverage  under  VGIJ 

coverage  under  SOU 

four  years  prior  to  the 

became  effective  for 


cov  erage 


a  period  equal  to  five  years  less  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  two  policies;  Increases 
the  maximum  amount  of  covertige  under 
both  programs  from  $15,000  to  $20,000,  au- 
thorizes the  return  of  excess  premiums  paid 
by  Korean  confilct  veterans  for  Veterans' 
Special  Term  Life  Insurance  as  a  dividend 
to  the  insured;  allows  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  to  permit  allotments 
from  the  pay  of  members  of  the  Air  Force, 
who  are  not  on  active  duty,  to  make  payment 
for  group  life  insurance  premiums  of  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  State  military  de- 
partment or  State  associations  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
HJl.  6574.  Public  Law  93-289,  approved  May 
24,1974.  (117) 
POW  families,  funeral  transportation  for 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pay 
funeral  transportation  and  living  expenses 
for  the  families  of  prisoners  of  war  who  died 
while  listed  as  a  POW  or  MIA  in  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  S.  3228. 
Public  Law  93-257,  approved  Mar.  29,  1974. 
(W) 

VS.  flag  presentation 

Authorizes  the  presentation  of  a  flag  to 
the  person  designated  to  direct  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  remains  of  any  member  who  dies 
under  honorable  conditions  who  was  in  a 
Ready  Reserve  status  or  who  had  completed 
all  of  their  requirements  for  Reserve  retire- 
ment but  who  were  not  eligible  to  receive 
retired  pay  because  they  had  not  reached  age 
60.  H.R.  5621.  PubUc  Law  93-292,  approved 
May  28, 1974.  ( W) 

Vietnam  veterans 

Increases,  as  of  July  1,  1974,  the  rates  for 
the  monthly  educational  (or  full  time  ap. 
prentice  or  on-Job  training)  assistance  al- 
lowance by  18.2  percent  for  eligible  veterans 
and  for  eligible  wives,  widows,  and  children; 
Increases  the  monthly  allowance  for  a  single 
veteran  with  no  dependente  from  $220  to 
$260;  establishes  a  partial  tuition  assistance 
allowance  of  up  to  $720  a  school  year  for 
eligible  veterans  and  persons  under  which 
the  VA  will  pay  according  to  the  following 
formula:  80  percent  of  a  school's  yearly  tui- 
tion charges  up  to  $1,000  after  excluding  the 
first  $100  of  such  tuition;  liberalizes  ellgl- 
bUlty  requirements  for  disabled  Vietnam 
veterans  to  train  under  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation provisions  to  equalize  them  with 
those  In  effect  for  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  post  Korean  conflict  and  so  they  may 
qualify  for  individualized  tutorial  assistance; 
extends  the  maximum  entitlement  of  educa- 
tional benefita  to  veterans  from  36  to  45 
months;  extends  to  ten  years  the  current 
8-year  delimiting  date  for  veterans  and  eli- 
gible wives  and  widows  to  complete  their 
programs  of  education;  liberalizes  the  vet- 
eran-student service  programs  by  raising  the 
maximum  work-study  allowance  from  $250 
to  $625;   liberalizes  the  tutorial  assistance 


program;  authorizes  direct  VA  loans  of  up 
to  $2,000  a  year  from  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Trust  F^ind  to  cover  educa- 
tional costa  not  otherwise  provided  for;  es- 
tablishes a  veterans  representative  program 
to  station  a  full  time  VA  employee  at  each 
educational  institution  where  at  least  500 
veterans  are  enrolled;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R.  12628  (S.  2784).  P/H  Feb. 
19,  1974;  P/S  amended  June  19.  1974;  House 
requested  conference  June  26,   1974.    (262) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  AS- 
SISTANT REPUBLICAN  LEADER 
AND  ASSISTANT  DEMOCRATIC 
LEADER  ON  MONDAY,  JULY  8,  1974, 
AND  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday,  July  8,  1974,  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
assistant  Republican  leader  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  follow- 
ed by  the  assistant  Democratic  leader  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  and  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  two  orders  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
JULY  8,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  96,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjoui-nment  until  12  o'clock  noon,  on 
Monday,  July  8, 1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:22 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day. July  8.  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  27.  1974: 

Department  of  State 

Robert  Stephen  Ingersoll,  of  Illinois,  to  l>e 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

Carlyle  E.  Maw,  of  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Coordinating  Security 
Assistance  Programs. 


Natiokai.  RAn.BOAn  Passenger  Corporation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for 
the  terms  indicated: 

For  a  term  of  2  years: 

Charles  Luna,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  V.  MacDonald,  of  New  York. 

For  a  term  of  3  years : 

Frank  S.  Besson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Mary  J.  Head,  of  Oklahoma. 

For  a  term  of  4  years : 

Edward  L.  Ullman,  of  Washington. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  the  terms 
Indicated: 

For  a  term  of  3  years : 

Donald  P.  Jacobs,  of  Dllnois. 

For  a  term  of  4  years : 

Robert  Galbralth  Dunlop,  of  Pennsylvania. 
U.S.  Railway  Association 

The  foUowing-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  XJJB. 
Railway  Association  for  the  terms  Indicated: 

For  a  term  of  2  years: 

William  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  a  term  of  4  years : 

Gale  B.  Aydelott,  of  Colorado. 

James  E.  Burke,  of  New  Jersey. 

For  a  term  of  6  years : 

Frank  H.  Blatz,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Samuel  B.  Payne,  of  Massachusetts. 

W.  K.  Smith,  of  Minnesota. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Thomas   R.   Bomar,   of  Virginia,   to  be   a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1978. 
Federal  Communications  Commission 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Communications  Conmiis- 
slon  for  the  terms  indicated : 

For  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from 
July  1,  1968: 

Abbott  Washburn,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  the  unexpired  term  of  7  vears  from 
July  1,  1969: 

Glen  O.  Robinson,  of  Minnesota. 

For  a  term  of  7  years  from  July  1,  1974: 

Robert  E.  Lee,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration nominations  beginning  Paul  M. 
Duernberger,  to  be  lieutenant  commander, 
and  ending  David  R.  McKenzle,  to  be  ensign, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  June  21,  1974. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfai^,  June  27,  1974 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Father  James  W.  McMurtrie,  princi- 
pal. Bishop  Dennis  J.  O'Connell  High 
School,  Arlington.  Va.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Father,  as  we  gather  here  today  help 
us  to  be  mindful  that  You  have  entrusted 
the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  to  the 
mmds  and  hands  of  man.  Our  task  is 
to  tend  it  and  develop  it.  This  is  the 
work  of  no  one  man  but  of  many.  This 
day,  as  these  leaders  come  together  to 
consider  and  care  for  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  their  fellow  citizens,  help  them 


to  consider  them  in  this  spirit.  Help  them 
to  be  mindful  of  the  visions  and  hopes, 
both  separate  and  collected,  which  first 
brought  us  together  and  made  this  a 
nation  of  greatness.  Help  these  leaders 
to  be  responsible  to  the  people;  examples 
of  goodness  to  all  they  serve.  Give  them 
the  courage  to  remember  that  all  we 
have  and  are  ultimately  comes  from  You. 
Help  them  to  treat  their  duties  and  lives 
that  way  and  us  to  give  the  respect  and 
support  they  need  and  deserve. 

We  ask  this  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that   the   Senate   had    passed   without 
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amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  7089.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
A.  Korhonen; 

H.R.  8660.  An  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  irslatlng  to  Government 
organization  and  employees)  to  assist  Fed- 
eral employees  in  meeting  their  tax  obliga- 
tions under  city  ordinances; 

H.R.  13221.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  14832.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  in  the  public  debt  limit;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1061.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.J.  Res.  202.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  the  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  the  Incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  2001.  An  act  to  designate  the  Alamo- 
gordo  Dam  and  Reservoir.  N.  Mex.,  as  Sumner 
Dam  and  Lake  Sumner,  respectively;  and 

S.  3705.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  10-year  delimiting 
period  for  the  pursuit  of  educational  pro- 
grams by  veterans,  wives,  and   widows. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  333) 

Alexander  Esch  Minshall.  Ohio 

Andrews.  N.C.  Ford  Mitchell.  Md. 

Armstrong  Fraser  Nelsen 

Badlllo  Oaydos  Nix 

Bafalis  Gettys  Peoper 

Bell  Gray  Perkins 

Blatnik  Hanna  puce 

Boiling  Hansen,  Wash.  Powell,  Ohio 

Brasco  Robert  Preyer 

Brlnkley  Heckler,  Mass.  Qule 

Burke.  Calif.  Hollfleld  Rees 

Byron  Holtzman  Reld 

Carey,  NY.  Horton  Roblson.  N.Y 

Chlsholm  Howard  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Clark  Jones.  Tenn.  Rousselot 

Clay  Karth  St  Germain 

Conable  Kemp  Satterfleld 

Conyers  Koch  Shuster 

Gorman  Kuykendall  Sikes 

Coui^blln  Kyros  Steele 

Daniels.  Lagomarslno  Stokes 

Domlnlck  V.    Long,  Md.  Traxler 

Davis.  Ga.  McCormack  Vander  Jagt 

Dellums  McDade  Wydler 

Denholm  Macdonald  Wyman 

Dorn  Madlgan  Yatron 

Downing  Mills 


The  SPEAKER 
Members  have  recorded 
electronic  device, 

By   unanimous 
ceedings  under  thie 
with. 


COMMUNICATIO  -J 

liamentariaJi 

OF 


On  this  roUcall  355 
their  presence  by 
quorum, 
consent,  further  pro- 
call  were  dispensed 


the 


FROM  THE  PAR- 
OF    THE    HOUSE 


REPRESEN  TATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  ^aid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Parliamentarian  erf  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

June  27,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  House  >/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Speakej.:  I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  as  Parlla  mentarlan  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Rej  re.sentjitivfis  effective  at 
the  close  of  June  30,  1974. 

I  am  in  my  flfti  jth  year  of  service  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  having  come 
originally  to  this  bsdy  as  an  employee  in 
1925.  In  1927  I  becai  ne  Assistant  Parliamen- 
tarian and  In  Jam  ary.  1928,  I  began  my 
service  as  Parllamei  tarlan  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  ser  'ice  which  has  covered 
a  period  of  more  th  in  forty-six  years. 

This  has  been  a  w  )nderful  experience,  and 
I  consider  it  to  be  oi  le  of  the  great  privileges 
which  God  has  granljed  me  that  I  have  served 
with  nine  Speakers :  Honorable  Nicholas 
Longworth,  Honorahfe  John  Garner,  Honor- 
able Henry  Ralney,  honorable  Joseph  Byrns. 
Honorable  William  Bankhead,  Honorable 
Sam  Rayburn,  Hoi  orable  Joseph  Martin, 
Honorable  John  Mcdormack,  Honorable  Carl 
Albert. 

No  one  ever  becon  es  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  i  mless  he  has  great  In- 
telligence and  abiut  r  and  high  probity,  and 
unless  he  commandi  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues. All  of  these  nine  Speakers  were 
eminently  qualified  to  follow  and  enhance 
the  traditions  of  th;  House  of  Representa- 
tives Their  wisdoi  n,  fairness,  and  non- 
partisanship  In  filling  the  high  post  of 
Speaker  Is  shown  bj  the  fact  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  "i  0th  Congress,  in  1927, 
there  have  been  only  eight  appeals  from 
decisions  of  the  Speaker,  and  In  seven  of 
these  eight  cases  the  decision  of  the  Speaker 
was  sustained  by  th  e  House  of  Representa- 
tives On  the  one  oci  asion  when  the  Speaker 
was  overruled  (on  :  J^bruary  21.  1931),  the 
House  was  actually  following  the  virlshes  of 
Speaker  Longworth.  :or  he  In  effect  appealed 
to  the  House  to  ov  srrule  him  In  order  to 
correct  what  he  re(  arded  as  an  erroneous 
precedent. 

The  challenges  pr  ssented  by  my  work  as 
Parliamentarian  ha'  e  been  heightened  by 
the  caliber  of  the  m*  n  and  women  who  have 
served  In  the  House  3f  Representatives  while 
I  have  been  associated  with  It.  Truly  repre- 
senting all  parts  of  liie  country  and  all  their 
constituents,  their  iidlvldual  and  collective 
wisdom  and  their  unceasing  dedication  to 
this  country  and  it ;  Constitution  have  al- 
ways been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  me.  I 
shall  always  treasui  e  the  many  deep  and 
abiding  friendships  which  have  developed 
through  my  assoclal  ions  with  the  Members 
over  these  years. 

Along  the  way  toe  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  associate  with  th  i  talented  and  loyal  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  this  body,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  t  'e  close  friendships  and 
wonderful  working  -elatlonships  which  we 
have  had. 

I  shall  cherish  the  firm  and  lasting  friend- 
ships I  have  had,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  ladles 


and  gentlemen  of 
daily    associations 
years,  I  have  come  to 
diligent    efforts    to 
particularly  grateful 
they  honored  my 
onymlty  on  those 
discussed  with  me 
legislative    problems 
from  time  to  time. 

The  time  comes  in 
he  must  determine 
under  God's  guidanc^ 
approaching    my    se 
doctors  have  strongly 
tire  from  my  duties 
Is  my  hope,  Mr 
Judgment  you  will 
may   continue    to 
you  and  with  the 
well  as  continuing 
which  I  am  presently 
the  Precedents  of  thi  i 
tlves. 

I   wish   to  thank 
through  you  all  the 
body  present  and 
nesses  and 

Most  respectfully 


media.  In  my  almost 

^Ith    them    over    many 

know  and  respect  their 

Import   the   news.  I  am 

for  the  way  in  which 

requests  to  protect  my  an- 

ma  ly  occasions  when  they 

sqme  of  the  complicated 

which    confronted   us 


each  man's  life  when 

v'hat  his  future  may  be 

and  direction.  I  am 

•v^entleth    year,    and  my 

■  r  suggested  that  I  re- 

as  Parliamentarian.  It 

,  that  In  your  good 

a  position  where  1 

and   consult  with 

Parliamentarian,  as 

!  he  important  work  In 

engaged  of  compiling 

House  of  Representa- 


Spei  ker, 
f  nd 
advise 
njw 


past 
conslderal  ions 


Parliamentarian, 
sentatives. 


RETIREMENT  OF 
AS 


M-, 


le  ader, 


Mr.  O'NEILL 
of  the  minority 
from  Arizona  (Mr 
I  offer  a  resolutior 
ask  for  its  immedia 

The    Clerk    reac 
follows: 

H.  r4s.  1202 


June  27 y  197 It 


?ou,   Mr.   Speaker,  and 

Members  of  this  great 

,  for  your  many  klnd- 


sUbmitted. 
Lewis  Deschler, 
U.S.  House  of  Repre- 


LEWIS  DESCHLER 


PARLIA  MENTARIAN 


'.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
ader,  the  gentleman 
Rhodes)  and  myself, 
(H.  Res.  1202)  and 
;e  consideration, 
the    resolution  as 


House  of  Represents- 
Its  gratitude  and  ex- 
to  Lewis  Deschler 
filter  more  than  46  years 
and  recognizes  that 
and  dedication  to 
counsel  to  Speakers 
exceptional  contrlbu- 
of  Its  rules  have  Im- 
thls    institution    of 


Resolved,  That  the 
tlves  hereby  tenders 
presses  its  abiding  affection 
upon  his  retirement 
as  its  Parliamentarian 
bis  unsurpassed 
the  House,  his  impartial 
and  Members,  and 
tlon  to  the  operation 
measurably    benefite<l 
government. 

The  SPEAKER,  tf  the  Chair  did  not 
stop  it,  this  applause  and  standing  ova- 
tion would  continue  all  day. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentlen^an  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill) I. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  M*.  Speaker,  I  rise,  of 
course,  in  strong  siipport  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  had  the  honor  on  the  occasion  of 
Lew  Deschler's  58tli  birthday  to  offer  a 
similar  resolution  commending  him  on 
35  years  of  faithful  service,  and  now  he 
is  in  his  50th  year  ot  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  include  with  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  a  letter  ftom  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  tjhis  body,  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  R.  Fo^d,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  ^Wch  Is  addressed  to 
Mr.  Deschler. 


The  SPEAKER 
McFall).  Is  there 
quest  of  the  gentlenkan 


pro    tempore    (Mr. 

objection  to  the  re- 

from  Oklahoma? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  Vice  President, 
Washington,  June  27, 1974. 
Hon.  Lewis  Deschler, 

Parliamentarian,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lew:  It  was  with  a  sense  of  sadness 
tnat  I  learned  you  had  decided  to  leave  the 
place  that  has  been  a  home  to  you  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  House  you  had 
already  become  a  living  legend  In  a  sanctu- 
ary of  great  and  noble  men.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult, especially  for  a  freshman  Congressman, 
to  learn  why  you  were  so  highly  regarded. 

Suffice  it  to  say.  Lew,  that  you  have  served 
the  House  Members — from  the  most  junior  to 
the  most  senior — with  a  degree  of  profes- 
sionalism and  dignity  that  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  an  Inspiration  to  us  all. 

Warmest  best  wishes  for  many  years  of 
happiness. 

Sincerely, 

Oerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resig- 
nation of  Lew  Deschler  marks  the  end  of 
a  career  of  a  man  who  has  imquestion- 
ably  been  the  most  distinguished  servant 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  all  its 
history. 

Lew  Deschler  has  served  the  House  for 
49  years  as  employee  and  officer.  He  has 
worked  closely  with  every  Speaker,  be- 
ginning with  Nicholas  Longworth.  He  is 
without  any  doubt,  and  is  recognized  to 
be,  the  preeminent  authority  on  parlia- 
mentary law  in  the  entire  world.  But  he 
is  more  than  a  parliamentarian.  He  is 
and  has  been  an  adviser  to  me  and  to 
eight  Speakers  before  me  on  every  im- 
portant issue  affecting  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  almost  half  a  century. 
He  has  aided  directly  and  indirectly  just 
about  every  Member  who  has  served  in 
the  House  during  his  time,  and  certainly 
all  the  committees  that  have  operated  in 
this  House  during  his  time. 

Wisdom — this  is  a  word  that  epitomizes 
Lew  Deschler.  John  McCormack  used  to 
call  Lew  Deschler  "the  man  of  wisdom," 
and  he  was  correct.  How  correct  he  was. 

Lew  is  also  a  man  of  great  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  House  and  to  its  place  in 
the  American  system,  he  is  devoted  to  its 
leaders  and  its  Members. 

This  man,  it  seems  to  me,  was  bom 
with  an  innate  ability  to  make  wise  and 
judicious  decisions,  to  collect  informa- 
tion, and  consider  the  facts  carefully  and 
deliberately  before  deciding.  Day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  year  after  year, 
he  has  added  layer  upon  layer  of  prac- 
tical experience  unmatched  by  anyone 
in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives—official, employee.  Member,  or 
leader. 

Lew  has  been  on  the  scene  when  every 
important  decision  has  been  made  on 
every  important  question  aflfecting  the 
House  of  Representatives  ever  smce  he 
first  became  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House.  He  has  learned  to  sense  the  traps 
and  pitfalls  which  might  affect  the  House, 
ite  committees,  and  its  leaders.  He  must 
be  considered,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  ap- 
praise his  contributions  by  his  labor,  one 
of  the  great  public  figures  of  our  time. 


He  is  never  ostentatious,  never  preten- 
tious. He  is  always  conscientious. 

His  record  is  a  monument  built  over 
time,  with  great  modesty;  it  is  a  tower- 
ing monument  of  accomplishment. 

I  have  been  a  close  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  two  predecessor  Speakers  and 
a  good  friend  of  a  third:  Speakers  Ray- 
burn,  John  McCormack,  and  Joe  Martin. 
I  know  the  esteem  in  which  they  held 
Lewis  Deschler. 

Since  1945  I  have  been  a  part  of  the 
leadership  of  this  House:  As  whip,  leader, 
and  Speaker.  Whenever  any  important 
matter  has  been  considered  during  that 
time,  whether  parUamentary,  legislative, 
administrative,  or  otherwise,  Lewis 
Deschler  has  always  been  there. 

Sam  Rayburn  once  told  me — and  I 
think  this  is  a  bit  of  unrecorded  history 
that  I  am  glad  to  put  in  print — that  John 
Garner,  former  Speaker  and  former 
Vice  President,  said  that  he  considered 
Lew  Deschler  to  be  one  of  the  wisest  men 
he  ever  knew.  John  Gamer,  who  served 
for  8  years  as  Vice  President  and,  as 
Members  know,  was  a  candidate  for 
President  said,  according  to  Sam  Ray- 
burn. that  if  he  had  become  President, 
he  would  have  appointed  Lewis  Deschler 
to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  was  the  measure  of  John  Gamer's 
confidence  in  Lew  Deschler,  and  this  was 
very  early  in  Lew's  career.  This  is,  I  am 
sure,  an  accurate  bit  of  imrecorded  his- 
tory from  the  early  1930's. 

Had  Lew  Deschler  become  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  his  contributions 
would  have  been  outstanding  as  have 
been  his  contributions  to  the  House.  But 
his  great  love  is  and  always  has  been  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  making  its  institutional 
role  what  the  constitutional  fathers  en- 
visioned it  should  be. 

For  my  own  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  as- 
sociation with  Lew  Deschler  has  been 
close  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Our 
families  have  been  friends.  We  have  been 
together  on  social  visits  as  well  as  on 
business  occasions.  We  have  one  of  the 
finest  friendships  I  have  ever  made  and 
one  which  I  shall  always  treasure. 

I  can  say — and  this  applies  to  Speakers 
who  have  preceded  me  in  my  time — 
that  whenever  I  have  had  puzzling  prob- 
lems I  have  always  felt  better  for  having 
discussed  them  with  Lew  Deschler. 

Our  distinguished  Parliamentarian  has 
discussed  the  matter  of  his  retirement 
at  length  with  me.  He  has  consulted 
with  his  family.  He  has  much  work  to 
complete.  For  personal  and  professional 
reasons  he  needs  to  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Parlia- 
mentarian. I  have  acceded  to  his  request 
to  lay  down  his  resignation,  but  I  have 
been  able  to  convince  him  that  we  should 
retain  him  as  a  consultant  in  order  that 
the  leadership  of  the  House  may  call 
upon  him  when  his  counsel  is  needed. 

He  expects,  as  he  has  said,  to  de- 
vote more  of  his  time  to  the  completion 
of  his  precedents  which  every  Member 
knows  will  be  a  monumental  contribu- 
tion to  the  House.  I  am  happy  that  Lew 
will  not  completely  sever  his  ties  with 


this  body.  I  am  sad  that  he  will  no  longer 
be  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  House  but 
I  know  the  important  task  before  him 
will  be  expedited  when  he  is  relieved  of 
the  rigorous  responsibilities  which  are  at- 
tached to  his  office.  I  know  that  I  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  I 
say  that  we  will  miss  Lewis  Deschler  as 
Parliamentarian.  We  wish  for  him  and 
his  wonderful  wife,  Virginia,  and  his 
children  and  grandchildren  many  happy 
and  useful  years  in  the  days  to  come. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President  has  joined  us  today  to  honor 
Lew,  and  he  has  just  had  an  emergency 
call  that  he  must  leave.  We  regret  that 
he  cannot  be  here. 

I  join  in  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Speaker  to  pay  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished Parliamentarian  for  46  years, 
Lew  Deschler. 

He  clearly  merits  high  marks  of  excel- 
lence for  an  outstanding  performance  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  nearly  a  half  a  century. 

When  Lew  first  came  to  the  House  in 
1925,  he  was  eager  to  learn  everything 
about  House  procedures  and  enthusiastic 
about  the  task  before  him.  He  has 
brought  to  his  position  a  keen  legal  mind 
and  a  remembrance  for  House  precedents 
unparalleled  in  this  institution. 

Conscientious  devotion  to  his  duties, 
hard  work,  and  a  willingness  to  share  his 
knowledge  with  others,  have  earned  him 
the  praise  and  gratitude,  the  respect,  and 
admiration  of  all  Members  and  House 
employees  alike. 

Whether  he  was  presiding  over  monu- 
mental legislative  business  or  counseling 
Members  on  the  correct  procedure  to  in- 
struct conferees,  or  advising  Speakers  on 
the  correct  ruling  on  a  point  or  order 
against  a  nongermane  amendment — 
Lew  took  his  job  seriously  and  performed 
each  succeeding  task  with  equal  dili- 
gence and  resourcefulness. 

I  know  that  the  Speaker  has  valued  his 
coimsel,  and  I,  as  majority  leader,  have 
often  sought  advice  and  received  from 
Lew  a  very  adroit  and  thorough  response 
to  my  procedural  inquiries.  All  of  us  who 
have  served  in  the  House  with  you.  Lew, 
are  deeply  indebted  to  the  excellence  that 
you  have  brought  to  the  parliamentary 
decisions  governing  this  body.  We  wish 
you  the  very  best  in  retirement  and  are 
all  happy  to  learn  that  you  will  still  be 
working  with  us  as  a  special  coimsel  un- 
til you  finish  the  task  of  compiling  the 
House  precedents. 

I  take  this  time  to  extend  to  you.  Lew. 
sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  a 
job  well  done. 

I  was  talking  with  my  good  friend  on 
the  phone  last  night,  our  former,  and  be- 
loved Speaker  John  McCormack.  Were 
he  here,  he,  too,  would  join  in  thanking 
you  for  your  devotion  to  duty  and  undi- 
vided loyal  service  to  him  during  his 
tenure  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  Mr.  John 
Rhodes,  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  for  yielding. 
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I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Speaker  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  resignation  of  one  of  the  great 
public  servants  of  all  time,  Lewis  Desch- 
ler.  Parliamentarian  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Lewis  Deschler  came  to  the  Con- 
gress from  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
which  I  am  told  was  the  first  capital  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  so  he  has  been  associ- 
ated with  government  and  places  in 
which  government  has  occurred  for  all  of 
his  life.  He  first  came  as  a  page  of  course 
and  was  appointed  Parliamentarian  un- 
der the  great  Speaker  Nicholas  Long- 
worth. 

Lewis  Deschler  has  served  as  very  few 
people  are  privileged  to  serve  the  Re- 
public in  general  and  the  Congress  In 
particular.  His  abilitv  to  analyze  a  prob- 
lem and  to  do  it  quickly  certainly  has 
stood  all  of  us  in  good  stead  for  all  the 
time  he  has  been  in  service. 

His  integrity,  his  ability  to  decide  mat- 
ters In  accordance  with  the  precedents, 
no  matter  how  those  precedents  might 
fall,  has  given  him  the  respect  of  every 
Member  who  has  ever  served  in  the 
House.  He  is  not  only  an  adviser  to  the 
Speaker,  but  he  also  has  been  a  valuable 
adviser  to  the  minority.  I  suggest  this  is 
always  and  should  be  the  role  of  the 
Parliamentarian.  The  rules  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  must  always  be  such  as  to 
allow  the  majority  to  work  its  will  when 
the  majority  is  inclined  to  work  its  will; 
but  those  rules  aLso  must  allow  the 
minority  the  privilege  of  speaking  up  and 
giving  its  reasons  why  the  positions  of 
the  majority  might  not  be  correct  in  the 
particular  instance. 

The  rulings  of  Mr.  Deschler  have 
always  furthered  those  great  principles. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  minority  is 
the  anvil  upon  which  the  majority 
pounds  out  its  legislative  program.  After 
22  years,  I  have  a  few  scars  to  prove  that 
is  true:  but  nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
Lew  Deschler  has  been  Parliamentarian 
m  every  instance  I  know  of  made  me  and 
the  Members  of  the  minority,  feel  that 
our  rights  have  been  fully  protected. 

So  it  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  realize 
that  we  are  ending  an  era  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  we 
will  have  Lew's  services  avaUable  as  a 
consultant  as  he  finishes  the  great  work 
"The  Deschler  Precedents"  which  cer- 
tainly will  be  the  most  outstanding  work 
to  be  compiled  In  our  time,  concerning 
the  parliamentary  precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  parliamen- 
tary law  in  general. 

Lew  has  been  here  through  many 
crises.  Can  we  imagine  a  career  that 
spans  the  turbulent  days  of  the  New  Deal 
World  War  n.  the  Korean  war,  all  the 
crises  which  have  occurred  since  the 
time  he  has  been  in  this  position. 

So  certainly  he  is  looking  back,  as  he 
should,  with  great  satisfaction  on  a  great 
career  and  all  of  us  who  have  known  him 
and  known  him  personally  with  a  warm 
personal  friendship,  as  has  been  my 
privUege.  feel  a  great  sorrow  for  his 


leaving,  but  a  grei  t  gratitude  for  having 
been  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t  le  distinguished  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Fot  d.  who  was  on  the  floor 
iust  prior  to  this  time  and  had  to  leave 
has  asked  me  to  issociate  himself  with 
the  remarlcs  that  lave  been  made  about 
Lew  Deschler  and  to  say  that  he  always 
has  appreciated  t  le  great  work  and  the 
great  services  of  Mr.  Deschler  and  his 
personal  friendshi  3. 

Mr.  Deschler.  i  i  your  retirement,  we 
all  join.  I  know,  ir  wishing  you  and  your 
dear  wife,  Virgii  ia.  the  very  best  of 
everything,  both  i  ow  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  B  [r.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distingi  lished  minority  leader 
for  his  beautiful  tl  oughts. 

Mr.  BROWN  cf  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lew  Deschler  has  been  our  Parliamen- 
tarian almost  as  1  mg  as  I  have  been  on 
this  Earth.  Since  le  came  to  this  House 
from  Chillicothe,  Dhio.  at  the  invitation 
of  the  last  Speake  r  from  Ohio,  the  Hon- 
orable Nicholas  L  tngworth.  lie  has  con- 
ducted himself  w  th  honor  and  dignity 
which,  in  turn,  h  is  brought  honor  and 
dignity  to  this  bod  ^ 

As  I  have  beei  i  privileged  to  escort 
constituent  citizer  s  through  these  halls, 
I  have  often  point  ed  out  the  ParUamen- 
tarian  as  the  most  powerful  person  in  the 
House  of  Represe  itatives,  but  the  least 
known. 

While  I  am  fully  aware  that  Lew 
Deschler  has  servsd  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Speake"*.  he  has  served  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  He  use  itself.  Without  his 
rational  stability,  this  body  would  not 
have  been  able  to  !  erve  the  people  as  well 
as  it  has  for  the  la^t  half  century.  He  has 
fairly  served  sev^  Speakers  in  main- 
taining the  logica  order  of  the  business 
of  malcing  laws.  A  id  he  has  served  with- 
out partisanship,  i  ilways  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  majority,  b  it  with  the  interest  of 
maintaining  the  wo-party  system  and 
the  rights  of  the  n  linority  and  the  rights 
of  the  individual  N  ember. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  his  compiled 
precedents  will  bfe  much  awaited,  and 
studied  as  caref ull^  and  for  an  even  long- 
er period  than  those  precedents  have  been 
in  the  preparatio^.  The  Deschler-writ- 
ten  precedents  can  influence  the  future 
of  the  House  whwe  representative  gov- 
ernment serves  our  people  as  effectively 
as  the  Deschler  decisions  have  influenced 
the  House  during  the  last  46  years. 

Lew  Deschler's  retirement  is  particu- 
larly sad  in  that  jit  comes  immediately 
ahead  of  one  of  the  least  precedented 
acts  which  the  Ho  ise  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform.  For  he  House  to  consider 
impeachment  without 
the  guidance  of  ati  experienced  pilot  to 
mark  the  depth  (f  water  and  warn  us 
away  from  the  sho  ils,  is  indeed  a  grievous 
loss.  If  this  momerit  comes,  his  loss  as  our 
pilot  through  dlfiQcult  parliamentary 
waters  will  be  dee  sly  felt  by  us  all. 

I  am  sure  he  h  is  trained  his  succes- 
sor well.  And  I  aj  n  sure  no  Member  of 
this  body  is  unaw  ire  of  the  training  he 
has  given  us  all  in  the  importance  of 
protecting  the  iniegrity  of  the  rules  of 
parliamentary  procedure  and  practice. 
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But  there  is  no  sufc  stitute  for  experience 
when  we  embark  o:  i  largely  unchartered 
waters. 

I  feel  sure  that  Li  sw  Deschler  would  not 
lay  down  at  this  critical  time  the  con- 
siderable burden  le  has  carried  so  ef- 
fectively for  so  Ion  i  if  it  were  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  \i^e  all  wish  him  well 
and  pray  for  his  c(  intinued  good  health. 
He  has  .served  this  body  well.  He  lias 
served  his  country  with  merit.  And  he  is 
a  worthy  son  of  Ohio.  A  few  years  ago 
he  was  honored  by  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association  with  its  coveted  Governor's 
Award  presented  tc  Ohio  natives  of  great 
personal  accomplishment.  All  Ohioans 
and  all  American;  are  proud  of  Lew 
Deschler. 

Mr.  ROSTENKC  WSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  with  very  n  ixed  emotions  that  I 
today  heard  of  tie  retirement  of  our 
Parliamentarian,  Lewis  Deschler.  after 
50  years  of  service  t  d  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Virtual  y  no  one  has  been 
more  Indispensable  to  the  effective  oper- 
ation of  the  House  and  no  one  is  more 
deserving  of  the  eisuretime  that  this 
retirement  will  now  allow. 

During  my  years  in  the  House.  I  have 
come  not  only  to  -espect  the  man  im- 
mensely, but  to  re  y  unquestionably  on 
his  judgment  as  w  ill. 

When  I  started  as  chainnan  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  in  both  the  90th  and 
91st  Congresses,  it  i  I'as  Lew  Deschler  who 
was  my  right  arm  It  was  he  who  ably 
assisted  me  in  those  often  controversial 
days  when  the  cau  :us  first  began  to  re- 
exert  its  power,  ./iter  we  reinstituted 
regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  caucus, 
it  was  not  uncomnion  for  Lew  to  arrive 
at  the  Capitol  quitje  early  in  the  morn- 
ing at  my  request  in  order  that  we  could 
review  any  potentially  diflBcult  rulings. 
At  these  times,  hq  was  far  more  than 


a  procedural  expe 
enced  counselor  a 
In  my  oflBce  han 


He  was  an  experi- 

friend. 

a  gavel  that  he  pre- 
sented to  me  in  19^7  upon  my  reelection 
as  chairman  of  tne  caucus.  My  regard 
for  this  memento  is  only  exceeded  by 
my  respect  for  thej  man  who  gave  it  to 
me. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
Lew  has  assisted  me  since  I  first  came 
to  Congress  16  yea^s  ago.  I  have  always 
had  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  was  Lew's 
confidence  in  me  that  led  Speaker  John 
McCormack  to  first  name  me  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  jpf  the  Whole  during 
the  consideration  o\  several  diflScult  bills. 
I  only  hope  that  I  have  been  worthy  of 
the  confidence  that!  Speaker  McCormack 


and    his     able 
placed  in  me. 

As  he  departs  f 
the  final  time,  he 
a  lasting  legacy 
that  will  be  besto 


irliamentarian    first 

im  this  Chamber  for 
ost  assuredly  leaves 
the  many  tributes 
ed  upon  him,  I  only 


hope  that  his  amating  length  of  service 
will  not  somehow  overshadow  the  quality 
of  that  service.  Foi 


— „ ^v,.  ^  «J.  while  it  is  true  that 

he  has  served  the  ilouse  through  a  half 
of  a  century.  It  is  ilso  true  that  he  has 
been  far  more  thar  just  a  tireless  public 
servant.  He  hsis  been  unquestionably 
fair  to  all  who  haie  sought  his  counsel. 
His  unparalleled  ki  owledge  of  the  House 
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has  been  muted  only  by  his  disdain  for 
the  public  eye.  In  a  city  that  craves  the 
limelight,  he  has  excelled  in  its  shadow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  50  years.  I 
know  Lew  has  seen  many  changes  in  the 
House  that  he  has  come  to  love.  But. 
with  all  the  changes,  the  strength  and 
the  quality  of  the  House  has  remained 
constant.  It  has  remained  constant,  be- 
cause of  the  contributions  and  the  in- 
fluence of  men  like  my  good  friend.  Lew 
Deschler. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  join  in  this 
salute  to  one  of  Capitol  Hill's  most  dis- 
tinguished public  servants,  Mr.  Lewis 
Deschler.  The  resolution  we  have  adopted 
today  in  the  House  underscores  the  feel- 
ings of  this  body  that  Lew  Deschler  has 
been  a  credit  to  his  position  as  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  House  and  an  invalu- 
able asset  to  the  day-to-day  legislative 
activities  of  the  Congress. 

Bom  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio — which  is 
near  my  congressional  district — Lew 
Deschler  began  his  congressional  service 
with  his  appointment  in  December  1925, 
as  a  Speaker's  messenger.  Two  years 
later,  he  was  named  an  Assistant  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  House  and  in  1928.  Lew 
became  the  Parliamentarian. 

His  dedication  to  this  job  and  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  duties  of  that 
post  have  not  gone  unrecognized.  In 
1970.  he  was  named  the  recipient  of  the 
Ohio  Governor's  Award  and,  in  the  same 
year,  he  was  the  first  to  be  honored  by 
the  John  W.  McCormack  Award  for 
House  service. 

His  responsibilities  in  the  House  dur- 
ing the  past  40  years  have  involved  ad- 
vising the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader  as  well  as  Members 
of  the  House  on  important  parliamen- 
tary procedures.  His  advice  and  counsel 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  has  been 
sought  many  times  over  and  I  know  that 
we  are  all  grateful  for  his  cooperation 
and  expertise. 

Lew  literally  watched  history  in  the 
making  in  this  Chamber  and  he  can  take 
a  great  deal  of  pride  in  knowing  that  he 
was  part  of  it. 

It  is  an  honor  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
Lew  Deschler  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  learned  today  that  our  great 
friend  and  mentor,  Lewis  Deschler,  the 
most  skilled  and  knowledgeable  Parlia- 
mentarian ever  to  serve  the  House,  will 
be  bringing  to  a  close  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury of  service  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Appointed  messenger  at  the  Speaker's 
table  s£  a  youth  in  December  1925,  his 
brilliance  rapidly  established  itself.  In 
January  1927,  he  became  Assistant  Par- 
liamentarian and,  in  1928.  Parliamentar- 
ian, an  office  he  has  filled  ever  since 
with  the  greatest  honor  and  abiUty. 

Lew  Deschler  was  admitted  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bar  in  1934.  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  bar  in  1937.  His  honors 
and  awards  and  achievements  are  niun- 
berless.  but  among  them  are  the  Re- 
cipient Governor's  Award.  Ohio.  1970; 
Delta  Tau  Delta  Distinguished  Service 
Chapter,  1964;  the  first  annual  John  W. 


McCormack  Award,  1970;  the  Doormen's 
Society  "Man  of  the  Year  Award,"  1973. 
He  ser/ed  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
American  Group  of  Interparliamentary 
Union  Convention  in  London  in  1930. 

But  the  greatest  awards  and  tributes 
are  those  retm-ned  to  Lew  almost  daily  in 
the  form  of  the  often  unspoken  gratitude 
we  feel  to  him  for  his  wise  counsel,  his 
never-faiiing  courtesy,  his  affability,  his 
quick  wit,  his  amiable  abihty  to  always 
find  time  in  his  spectacularly  crowded 
schedule  to  help  out  a  Member  or  a  staff 
person. 

Lew  Deschler  has  made  a  lasting  im- 
print on  Capitol  Hill  as  editor  of  the 
House  Rules  and  Manual,  from  1929  to 
1973.  He  is  leaving  some  mighty  big  boots 
to  fill.  I  must  say  I  feel,  though  I  know 
good  men  will  follow  him,  almost  sorry 
for  new  Members  in  the  next  Congress 
who  will  not  have  the  guidance  and  ad- 
vice of  this  superb  Parliamentarian,  not 
know  the  warmtli  of  the  friendship  of 
this  great  man. 

I  have  always  felt  a  particular  bond 
with  Lew,  because  he  was  bom  in  Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio,  which  happens  to  be  where 
my  family  put  down  its  roots  in  public 
life  more  than  a  century  ago. 

It  is  an  honor  to  join  with  a  multitude 
of  Lew  Deschler's  friends  and  admirers 
today  to  wish  him  Godspeed  as  he  closes 
this  long  and  distinguished  chapter  in  his 
career.  May  health,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity go  with  him  always. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  salute  Lewis  Deschler.  the  parliamen- 
tarian's parliamentarian,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  from  the  staff  of  the 
House. 

Born  March  3,  1905,  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  Lew  graduated  from  George  Wash- 
ington University  in  1925.  While  attend- 
ing college,  he  was  appointed  as  Time- 
keeper for  the  Speaker  of  the  House  by 
Speaker  Nicholas  Longworth.  He  was  first 
appointed  as  Assistant  Parliamentarian 
in  1927  by  House  Speaker  Longworth  and 
in  January,  1928,  he  became  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. While  serving,  Lew  earned 
his  Doctor  of  Jiuisprudence  degree  from 
National  University,  graduating  in  1932. 

Devoted  to  the  traditions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Lew  Deschler  has 
served  with  dedication,  wisdom,  impar- 
tiality, and  good  sense.  In  his  years  of 
expert  service  to  Members  of  Congress 
individually  and  collectively,  he  himself 
has  deservedly  become  an  honored  insti- 
tution, and  he  will  doubtless  go  down  in 
history  as  the  "Great  Parliamentarian" 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

During  the  years  he  served.  Lew 
Deschler  has  witnessed  some  of  the  great- 
est moments  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  he  has  experienced,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  the  triumphs  and  the  tragedies  of 
our  Nation.  Having  given  his  best  and 
having  distinguished  himself  in  a  most 
exacting  and  difficult  profession.  Lew  can 
be  proud  of  his  record  and  his  accom- 
plishments. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  Lew 
Deschler  my  best  wishes  for  abundant 
good  health,  good  fortune,  and  much 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead  and  I  am 
delighted  that  he  will  continue  his  life 


of  service  to  the  House  as  senior  advisor 
in  the  Office  of  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
has  had  the  distinguished  advice  of  a 
man  navred  Lewis  Deschler  for  the  past 
50  years,  and  for  those  years  of  service 
all  of  us  are  thankful.  He  has  given  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Nation  a  lifetime  of  capable  and  dedi- 
cated service. 

Lewis  Deschler  has  served  as  Parlia- 
mentarian since  the  70th  Congress  when 
the  Honorable  Nicholas  Longworth  was 
Speaker  of  the  House.  His  years  of  ad- 
mirable service  have  been  keenly  felt  by 
former  Speakers  of  the  House:  John 
Nance  Garner.  Henry  T.  Rainey.  Joseph 
W.  Byrns,  William  B.  Bankhead.  Sam 
Raybum,  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  John  W. 
McCormack.  and  our  present  distin- 
guished Speaker,  Carl  Albert.  I  only  wish 
that  those  former  Speakers  could  today 
insert  their  remarks  about  this  outstand- 
ing man.  I  know  their  words  would  only 
reflect  the  highest  praise  for  Lewis  Des- 
chler. 

When  I  came  to  Congress,  Lewis  Des- 
chler haa  already  invested  2  decades  as 
Parliamentarian.  He  was  the  first  man  I 
met  in  the  opening  days  of  my  career  as 
a  Congressman,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
I  have  maintained  the  highest  respect 
for  him.  During  my  years  as  chairman 
_^of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  later  as  chairman  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee.  Lew  has 
aided  me  on  numerous  occasions  that 
called  for  expertise  that  only  he  could 
offer.  As  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus.  I  found  his  wisdom  invaluable. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  losing 
its  most  capable  servant  when  Lewis  Des- 
chler leaves  these  chambers,  but  his  im- 
pression on  all  of  those  who  have  served 
here  shall  never  be  forgotten.  Those  of  us 
who  have  known  him  are  better  people 
because  of  our  acquaintance  with  him. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  my  friend  Lew 
Deschler.  the  Parliamentarian.  The 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  seem 
like  the  same  place  without  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sat  and  listened  to 
your  eloquent  remarks  about  Mr.  Desch- 
ler I  thought  about  the  history  which 
Mr.  Deschler  has  seen  made  over  the  46- 
year  period  he  has  sat  at  the  right  hand 
of  all  the  Speakers  who  have  presided 
over  the  House.  What  a  rich  and  incom- 
parable experience.  Nobody  in  the  Na- 
tion has  had  such  an  experience. 

Not  only  has  Lew  Deschler  seen  history 
made,  he  has  made  much  history  him- 
self through  his  long  and  distinguished 
service  as  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  Deschler  has  not  only  been  indis- 
pensable to  Speakers  who  have  served 
the  House  during  this  time,  he  has  been 
an  invaluable  adviser  to  committee 
chairmen,  and  indeed  to  irmumerable 
Members  of  the  House  generally.  The 
Nation  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  must  give  a  warm  word  of  personal 
thanks  to  Mr.  Deschler  for  his  friend- 
ship and  for  the  tremendous  assistance 
he  has  given  me  and  the  staff  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  His  help  has  al- 
lowed us  to  work  under  what  have  often 
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been  difficult  circumstances,  and  to  work 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  Members 
were  treated  fairly  in  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  their  will  in  the  House, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Good  luck.  Lew.  We  will  be  wishing  you 
much  happiness  as  you  continue  to  serve 
your  fellow  man  and  your  country. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  feelings  that  all  Members  view 
the  retirement  of  Lewis  Deschler  who  has 
been  Parliamentarian  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  since  1928.  I  regret  the 
loss  of  the  services  and  companionship 
of  Lew  in  the  House,  although  I  am 
happy  that  he  has  the  opportunity  in  re- 
tirement to  take  a  rest  and  do  the  things 
hie  busy  schedule  prevented  him  from 
doing  while  serving  as  Parliamentarian. 
Retirement  will  afford  Lew  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  more  time  with  his  fam- 
ily, including  his  son,  Lewis  who  lives 
in  my  congressional  district  in  Boca 
Raton. 

As  a  young  man  I  heard  my  father, 
Dwight  Rogers,  Sr..  speak  very  highly  of 
his  old  friend.  Lew  Deschler,  and  after 
knowing  him  through  the  years,  I  have 
shared  my  father's  opinion. 

We  will  always  remember  Lew  Desch- 
ler's  fine  contributions  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  House  Rules  and  Manual.  We 
will  remember  his  professional  objectiv- 
ity in  the  proper  committee  referral  of 
bills  and  his  assistance  in  imraveling 
complex  parliamentary  nightmares  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  In  addition,  Lew 
has  spent  many  hours  assisting  individ- 
ual Congressmen,  including  myself,  in 
advice  regarding  the  interpretation  of 
the  rules  and  the  appropriate  Parliamen- 
tary procedure  governing  our  actions  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  again  com- 
mend Lewis  Deschler  for  his  many  con- 
tributions, in  promoting  the  smooth  and 
efiBcient  conduct  of  business  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  for  the  zeal  and 
competence  which  he  exhibited  in  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  of  his  office.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  Lew  and  his 
family  on  this  occasion  of  his  retirement 
and  hope  that  he  will  visit  us  frequently. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  I  want  to  join  with  Speaker 
Albert  and  other  colleagues  in  com- 
mending and  congratulating  Lewis 
Deschler,  the  House  Parliamentarian,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  completion  of  almost 
a  half-century  of  dedicated  and  highly 
skilled  services  to  the  Congress. 

Regrettably,  Mr.  Deschler  has  recently 
announced  his  plans  for  retirement  and 
he  will  be  greatly  missed — as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Vice  President  John  Nance  Gamer 
once  said  that  if  he  were  President  he 
would  name  Lewis  Deschler  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  because  of  his  great  wis- 
dom and  capacity  to  decide  complicated 
questions  of  parliamentary  law. 

Lewis  Deschler  is  indeed  a  wise  man, 
infinitelv  knowledgeable  on  oarMamen- 
tary  matters  and  blessed  with  objective 
judgment  and  a  keen  and  alert  mind. 

He  came  to  the  House  in  1925  as  an 
employee  of  Speaker  Longworth.  In  1927 
he    became    Assistant    Parliamentarian 


and  in  1928  became  official  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  House  and  he  has  served 
since  that  time  wltl  •.  distinction. 

Lew  Deschler  is  not  only  able  and 
skilled — he  is  gen  al,  personable,  and 
most  cooperative.  H  a  is  a  friend. 

We  shall  miss  hin  but  we  wish  Lew  the 
very  best  of  good  l\  ck,  good  health,  and 
happiness  in  his  re  irement. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Hr.  Speaker,  today  the 
greatest  parliamentarian  in  the  world, 
Lewis  Deschler,  ha>  announced  that  he 
is  retiring  as  Parliai  nentarian  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Represent  itives  effective  at  the 
close  of  June  30,  1  i74. 

My  friend,  Lewi;  Deschler,  is  in  his 
50th  year  of  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  has  been  the  confidant 
and  advisor  to  nine  Speakers  of  the 
House  and  at  all  imes  has  fairly  and 
impartially  carried  Jut  his  duties  as  Par- 
liamentarian. The  record  that  he  has 
established  places  1  im  in  the  position  of 
being  the  greatest  Parliamentarian  ever 
to  serve  in  the  Hou  le  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on(  of  the  nicest  things 
that  has  hapepnec  to  me  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress  is  niv  associ- 
ation with  Lew  Dgschler.  Shortly  after 
being  elected  a  Mei  :iber  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Raybum  called  me '.  ip  and  said  he  wanted 
me  to  preside  on  th  j  next  bill  up  for  con- 
sideration. Since  th  at  time  I  have  served 
on  a  number  of  occasions  as  Chairman 
during  general  deb  ite  and  with  the  ad- 
vice that  I  have  re  ;eived  from  our  Par- 
liamentarian, Lew  Deschler,  I  have 
learned  how  to  preide  over  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  »new  that  I  could  call 
upon  him  at  any  tiiie  and  as  our  Parlia- 
mentarian he  wouM  advise  me  correctly 
and  there  would  le  no  contest  in  the 
committee  over  anyjof  my  rulings. 

At  all  times  he  las  been  instinctively 
warmhearted,  gen^ous,  londerstanding, 
sympathetic,  and  considerate.  He  pos- 
sesses outstanding  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  necessary  for  the  position  he 
has  held  down  thijough  the  years.  New 
Members  upon  adv  sing  with  our  Parlia- 
mentarian have  fo  md  him  to  oe  under- 
standing and  helpfi  il  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Le^  Deschler  is  endowed 
with  a  well  stocke<  mind  and  a  sympa- 
thetic heart  of  nigged  integrity,  deep 
humility  and  personal  modesty.  Down  to 
earth  in  his  personal  relationships  and 
impatient  with  prel  ense  and  sham  he  has 
always  possessed  a  strength  of  character 
that  stood  out  ami  marked  him  as  an 
outstanding  Ameri  ;an.  A  fine  gentleman 
in  every  sense  of  he  word  and  a  man 
who  has  the  respec  t  of  every  Member  of 
the  Congress.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Nition  will  miss  Lew 
Deschler,  but  Mr.  Speaker,  his  name  will 
go  down  in  history!  with  everlasting  lus- 
ter and  fame.  Out  country  is  stronger 
today  because  of  his  inunense  contribu- 


tions, and  we  will 
House  of  Represen 


all  miss  him  in  the 
atives. 
We  all  hope  thht  our  friend,  Lewis 
Deschler,  comes  bajck  to  visit  us  real  of- 
ten, and  we  wish  fpr  him  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  ^he  best  of  everything 
in  the  future. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI. 
mixed  emotions 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
thit  I  received  the  news 
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about  the  impending  retirement  of  our 
good  friend  and  greiat  Parliamentarian, 
Lew  Deschler. 

On  the  one  hand  l.ew  deserves  retire- 
ment because  he  has  served  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  our  Nation  so  well 
for  almost  50  year;.  But  he  has  been 
such  a  pillar  of  stre  igth  to  all  of  us  for 
so  long  that  it  is  dinlcult  to  imagine  this 
Chamber  without  his  presence. 

I  personally  owe  him  an  Immense 
amount  of  apprecia  ;ion  for  the  counsel 
and  advice  he  has  t  sndered  me  and  my 
office  over  the  quaiter  century  I  have 
served  in  this  body.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
join  with  you,  Mr.  S  jeaker,  the  majority 
leader,  minority  leader,  and  our  other 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Lew 
today. 

My  lasting,  domi  nant  impression  of 
this  outstanding  pu3lic  servant  will  al- 
ways be  his  warmth  and  humility.  From 
the  time  when  I  firs  fc  came  to  the  House 
and  for  years  theieafter,  I  addressed 
him  as  Mr.  Deschler  or  "Mr.  Parliamen- 
tarian." Repeatedly  he  stated  that  he 
preferred  and  askec  me  to  address  him 
as  "Lew."  Although  our  ages  are  not  so 
different,  his  service  in  Congress  has 
been  so  much  longe:  •  than  mine  and  his 
distinction  is  so  mat  ked,  that  it  has  only 
been  in  the  last  f e  v  years  that  I  have 
been  truly  comf  ortal  ile  in  addressing  him 
by  his  first  name. 

Lew  Deschler  has  left  his  mark  on  the 
history  of  our  courtry.  His  name  does 
not  appear  on  any  p  ece  of  legislation  yet 
the  stamp  of  his  iniegrity  and  ability  is 
on  every  piece  of  legislation  which  this 
body  has  enacted  for  decades. 

The  quality  of  hi: 
the  operations  and 
gress.  It  is  comfort: 

expertise  will  be  available  as  a  consultant 
whenever  this  augu^  body  calls  upon  his 


work  has  enhanced 
restige  of  the  Con- 
g  to  know  that  his 


services. 

My  wife  joins  me 
wife,  and  his  familj 
God's  blessings  in 


in  wishing  Lew,  his 
the  very  choicest  of 
le  years  to  come  as 


Lew  reaps  the  benefits  of  a  well-deserved 
retirement. 


Mr.  ADDABBO. 
like  to  add  my  voi( 
our  distinguished 


All  of  us  who  hav« 
ber  count  ourselve^ 


the  House  and  has 
self  a  niche  in  the 


that  likely  will  nevsr  be  equaled. 
Many  of  the  rights  our  citizens  take 


for  granted  today 


ire  a  matter  of  law 


this  Chamber,  and 


Ir.  Speaker,  I  would 

to  those  who  wish 

parliamentarian  well 


in  his  retirement  waich  will  occur  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 


served  in  this  cham- 
fortunate  to  have 


been  able  to  avail!  ourselves  time  and 
again  of  his  counsel  It  is  tj^ical  of  Lew 
Deschler  that  requests  for  counsel  were 
treated  equally  whether  they  came  from 
the  senior  and  powerful  Members  of  this 
Chamber  or  whether  they  came  from  the 
new  and  inexperienced  Member. 

In  the  14  years  ]  have  served  in  the 
House,  Lew  Deschljr  has  in  many  in- 
stances made  avails  ble  his  time  and  ex- 
pertise drawn  over  50  years  of  service 
to  this  House. 

He  has  served  w^h  nine  Speakers  of 


carved  out  for  him- 
history  of  this  body 


because  of  the  precedents  arrived  at  in 


always  for  the  last 
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50  years,  Lew  Deschler  was  the  man 
who  researched  the  precedents. 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  alive  today 
who  is  as  knowledgeable  as  our  esteemed 
Parliamentarian  in  the  vital  elements  of 
our  laws  of  procedure.  Few  men  ever  con- 
tribute as  much  to  their  country  as  has 
Mr.  Deschler,  and  there  is  little  that  can 
be  said  after  you  commend  his  record. 
His  accomplishments  speak  more  elo- 
quently than  anything  else. 

Though  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  will 
be  the  poorer  for  his  retirement,  we  wish 
him  this  well  and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
parture of  Lew  Deschler  is  going  to  be  a 
great  loss  to  this  body.  I  wish  to  give  trib- 
ute to  his  truly  remarkable  contribution 
to  our  beloved  House  of  Representatives. 

Lew  Deschler  has  played  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  historic  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  House  rules  over  the  past  dec- 
ades. 

And  along  with  this,  he  has  given  his 
wise  and  valuable  counsel  to  more  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  than  I  can  count,  over 
more  years  than  I  can  remember. 

He  has  been  patient,  courteous,  co- 
operative— and  always  helpful. 

I  will  miss  him.  We  all  will  miss  him. 

I  wish  oiu"  great  Parliamentarian  all 
the  best  in  his  well-deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I  heard  the 
announcement  of  the  retirement  of  our 
distinguished.  Parliamentarian,  Lew 
Deschler. 

For  Lews  sake,  I  am  extremely  happy 
that  he  will  enter  into  a  period  of  semi- 
retirement  that  he  has  so  well  earned. 

Personally,  I  regret  to  see  him  leave 
this  Chamber.  He  has  been  a  sort  of 
Father  Confessor  to  many  of  us — ad- 
vising us,  helping  us  steer  clear  of  legis- 
lative pitfalls  and  aiding  us  in  every  way. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1945,  I 
was  told  that  Lew  Deschler  was  one  of 
the  first  men  I  should  become  acquainted 
with,  that  his  counsel  to  freshmen  Mem- 
bers would  be  sound  and  honest. 

Since  then,  I  have  seen  many  of  my 
colleagues  leave  the  House  and  many 
new  ones  arrive.  We  have  gone  through 
many  periods  of  change.  But  it  has  been 
a  most  comforting  feeling  to  see  Lew 
Deschler  sitting  at  his  post  beside  the 
Speaker,  helping  us  avoid  difficulties  and 
helping  us  extract  ourselves  from  them 
when  they  occurred. 

It  truly  can  be  said  that  no  one  has 
added  more  than  has  Lew  Deschler  to 
the  standing  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives as  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world.  I  wish  him  and  his  family 
happiness  and  the  best  of  everything  in 
the  years  ahead.  We  will  sorely  miss  him. 

It  would  be  no  overstatement  to  say 
that  Lew  Deschler  has  contributed  more 
to  the  orderly  functioning  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  than  any  single  man 
since  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Prom  his  almost  limitless  storehouse 
of  knowledge  of  the  parliamentary  proc- 
ess, he  has  counseled  wisely  and  with 
uncommon  professionalism  those  who 
have  chaired  this  body  and  the  Com- 


mittee of  the  Whole  House  for  half  a 
century.  I,  among  these,  have  known 
with  gradtitude  the  assurance  of  having 
him  at  my  side  in  times  of  difficult 
decisions. 

All  of  us  here  and  hundreds  before  us 
will  remember  Lew  in  many  friendly 
ways,  and  I  would  predict  that  history 
may  well  speak  of  him  as  "the  man  be- 
hind the  gavel." 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  somehow 
it  just  will  not  be  the  same  in  the  House 
Chamber  without  Lewis  Deschler. 

Everyone  speaking  here  will  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  competence  as  the  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  House.  That  goes  without 
saying. 

I  am  more  interested  in  saying  some- 
thing about  a  man  who  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  assist  new  Members,  who  couples 
integrity  and  courage  with  an  under- 
standing of  htunan  nature,  and  who  is 
simply  a  warm  and  friendly  man. 

As  he  retires,  what  memories  he  must 
have.  From  the  time  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  House  in  1925,  to  his  appointment 
as  Assistant  Parliamentarian  in  1927,  to 
being  named  Parliamentarian  in  1928, 
he  has  seen  and  known  the  great  and 
near-great  of  this  land. 

I  am  sure  that  he  sometimes  thinks 
back  to  the  days  when  Sam  Raybum  ran 
the  House  with  an  iron  fist,  that  John 
W.  McCormack  was  one  of  the  kindest 
and  most  understanding  gentlemen  ever 
to  serve  in  this  body,  and  now  as  he  ends 
his  service,  the  brilliant  orator  from 
Oklahoma  who  occupies  the  Speaker's 
chair. 

Yes,  there  were  the  John  Kennedys, 
the  Lyndon  Johnsons,  the  Richard  Nix- 
ons,  and  Gerald  Fords.  But,  there  were 
a  lot  more  who  do  not  come  readily  to 
mind.  They  too  would  want  to  be  remem- 
bered and  express  a  note  of  appreciation 
to  a  gentleman  who  was,  and  is,  a  cher- 
ished friend. 

I  do  so  for  them,  and  for  myself. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
retirement  of  our  great  Parliamentarian. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REVEREND  FATHER  JAMES 
McMURTRIE 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 


his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
that  I  welcome  the  Reverend  Father 
James  McMurtrie.  principal  of  Dennis  J. 
O'Cormell  High  School  in  Arlington,  Va., 
who  offered  the  opening  prayer  at  to- 
day's session  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Although  himself  young  in  years. 
Father  McMurtrie  already  has  compiled 
a  long  and  impressive  record  of  achieve- 
ments in  working  with  youth.  And  be- 
cause all  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  yoimg 
Americans,  I  would  like  to  single  out  but 
a  few  of  the  achievements  made  possible 
through  Father  McMurtrie 's  endeavors 
for  youth. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  Catholic  high 
school  in  Arlington  in  1970,  its  enroll- 
ment stood  at  1,200  students  from  north- 
em  Virginia.  This  September  O'Connell 
High  School's  enrollment  will  exceed 
1,500,  an  increase  of  25  percent  accom- 
plished while  other  private  schools  are 
experiencing  decreases  in  enrollment. 

Academically,  Dennis  J.  O'Connell 
High  School  ranks  high  with  93  percent 
of  its  graduates  going  on  to  obtain  a  col- 
lege education.  Fully  10  percent  of  the 
current  graduating  class  have  received 
scholarships  to  major  State  and  private 
colleges  and  imiversities,  and  five  of  these 
graduates  are  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship finalists. 

Under  Father  McMurtrie's  guidance, 
O'Cormell  High  has  developed  an  out- 
standing sports  program,  and  O'Connell 
athletes,  well  trained  and  disciplined  by 
an  excellent  coaching  staff,  are  sought 
after  by  colleges  and  universities. 

Ordained  in  1962  after  completion  of 
his  studies  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and 
University  in  Baltimore  and  Loyola  Col- 
lege in  Baltimore,  Father  McMurtrie's 
priestly  career  has  been  devoted  to  youth. 
While  an  assistant  pastor  at  St.  Luke's 
Catholic  Church  in  nearby  McLean  from 
1962  to  1966,  he  served  as  youth  activities 
director  for  the  Arlington  Deanery  and 
later  the  Richmond  diocese  of  Virginia. 

This  brought  him  into  contact  with 
virtually  all  the  youth  programs  of  the 
area,  including  Boy  Scouts,  Boys  Clubs, 
and  other  boys'  and  girls'  organizations. 
In  1966  he  was  named  principal  of  Arch- 
bishop Gibbons  High  School  in  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  serving  there  tmtil  his  appoint- 
ment as  principal  at  O'Connell  in  Ar- 
lington. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 
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[Roll  No.  334) 

Badillo 

Fisher 

Mills 

Blatnlk 

Ftrl 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Brademas 

Frey 

Powell,  Ohio 

Brasco 

Gniy 

Preyer 

Ertnkiev 

Grinths 

Rees 

B.irke.  Calif. 

Guoser 

Reld 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Glide 

Rodlno 

Chappell 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rjoney.  N.Y. 

Chlsholm 

nt-jert 

R;USSe!Ot 

Clark 

Helrofilnl 

St  Germain 

Clay 

Hol.iieHi 

Slkes 

Collier 

Hoi  ten 

Si.ik 

Conab'.e 

Jones,  Tsnn. 

Stokes 

Cnyers 

Kartb 

Traxler 

Dfniels. 

Kyros 

Vander  Jagt 

D  mInickV. 

Landgrebe 

Whltten 

Dorn 

McCormack 

\Vyd:er 

D')\vnin',' 

McSpudden 

Yatron 

Drtnan 

Macdcnald 

Escti 

Madiijan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  377 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


A  QUESTION  OF  PRIVILEGES  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1203)  involving  a  question  of  privileges 
of  the  House,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1203 

Whereas  on  January  31,  1973,  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  establish  a  ten- 
member,  bipartisan  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  charged  with  conducting  a 
'"thorough  and  complete  study  of  rules  X 
and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and 

Whereas  the  select  committee  was  further 
"authorized  and  directed  to  report  to  the 
House  by  bill,  resolution,  or  otherwise,"  with 
respect  to  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction; 
and 

Whereas  on  March  21,  1974,  the  select  com- 
mittee reported  House  Resolution  988  In  con- 
formance with  Its  mandate;  and 

Whereas  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee has  failed  to  seek  a  rule  making 
House  Resolution  988  In  order  for  consider- 
ation by  the  House;  and 

Whereas,  clause  27(d)(1)  of  House  Rule 
XI  states,  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee  to  report  or  cause  to 
be  reported  promptly  to  the  House  any  meas- 
ure approved  by  his  committee  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote; "  and 

Whereas  delay  in  the  consideration  of  H. 
Res  988  may  be  directly  attributed  to  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  House  Democratic  Caucus 
on  May  9.  1974,  Including  instructions  to 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  take  no  action  on  the 
resolution  until  so  directed  by  the  caucus; 
and 

Whereas  the  House  Democratic  Caucus  is 
not  recognized  under  the  Rules  of  the  House 
as  a  standing  or  select  committee  to  which 
legislation  may  be  referred  or  as  having  au- 
thority to  defer  action  on  leg^latlon  in  clear 
violation  of  clause  27(d)(1)  of  House  Rule 
XI:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  be  directed  to  forthwith  seek  a 
rule  making  In  order  for  consideration  by  the 
House,  House  Resolution  988;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  House  Committee  on 


f  cm 


Rules  be  directed  to 
atlon  to  such  request. 

POI.WT     (JF     OP.rEK 

Mr.  ONEILL.  M 
poin'  of  order  agai 
fered  by  the  eentle: 

The   SPEAKER, 
state  his  point  of  orjer. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr 
point  of  order  that 
by  th?  gentleman 
rai>e  the  question  o: 
tion  of  privilege  is 
of  the  Rules  of  the 
lives  wherein  it  statfes 

Questions  of  privile  ;i 
affecting  the  rights  of 
i:s  safety,  dignity. 
pr.^'eealr.gs;   second 
and    fonrliic-    --'    Z\fer.  : 
their  representative  ci 
have  pre.-eclence  of  all 
-Tiotions  to  ad  iourn 


gl  re  immediate  consider- 


Speaker,  I  raise  a 
st  the  resolution  of- 
lan  from  Illinois. 
The  gentleman  will 


Speaker,  I  make  the 

he  resolution  offered 

Illinois  does  not 

privilege.  The  ques- 

■ontained  in  rule  IX 

]  [ouse  of  Representa- 


e  shall  be.  firs:,  tho'se 
the  House  collectively, 
d  the  integri'.y  of  i^s 
he  rights,  reputation, 
ers,  indivi-iually.  in 
a.ity  onlv;  and  shall 
Jther  questions,  except 


thie 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lect  committee  has 
derelict  in  attempt! 
lution  to  a  vote. 

Also.   Mr.   Speak 
dents,  because  other 
that  the  charge  of 
in  respect  to  a  sub 
does  nof  constitute 
lege  of  the  House. 

Consequently,  Mr 
point  of  order  that 
lution  is  not  right^? 
he  has  raised  a  poir 
is  clearly  out  of  ord^' 

The  SPEAKER 
from  Illinois  desire 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ANDERSON 
er,  I  desire  to  be 
order.   My  questior 
under  rule  IX  w 
I  quote : 

Questions  of  priv 
affecting  the  rights  of 
its  safety,  dignity 
proceedings  .... 


i-hic  I 


file  ;e 


an  1 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  res 
liege  on  that  clause 
questions  privileged 
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chairman  of  the  se- 

certainly  not  been 

1  ig  to  brirg  this  reso- 

4r,  there  are  prece- 
Speakers  have  ruled 
;ommittee  inactivity 
ect  committed  to  it 
a  question  of  privi- 


Speaker,  I  raise  the 

gentleman's  reso- 

before  us  because 

t  of  privilege,  and  it 


Does  the  gentleman 
to  be  heard  on  the 

elf  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 

h^ard  on  the  point  of 

of  privilege  arises 

provides  that,  and 


shall  be,  first,  those 

the  House  collectively, 

the  integrity  of  its 


my  question  of  priv- 
which  declares  those 
which  relate  to  the 


integrity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 
It  is  my  contention 'that  there  has  been 
a  deliberate  attempti  to  delay  House  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  988,  the 
so-called  Bolling-Mi  irtin  Committee  Re- 
form Amendments  c  f  1974.  and  that  this 
intentional  delay  lot  only  interferes 
with  and  flouts  the  Integrity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  b<dy,  but  is  in  clear 
violation  of  clause  2'  (d)  (1)  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Hoi  se. 
Under  that  rule,  a  id  I  quote: 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of 
each  committee  to  i  sport  or  cause  to  be 
reported  promptly  to  1  he  House  any  measure 
approved  by  his  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  ne  :essary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

This  rule  was  first  adopted  as  part  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  and  made  a  lart  of  the  standing 


rules  on  January  3, 
history  of  this  rule 
what  was  intended, 


1953.  The  legislative 

makes  it  quite  plain 

To  quote  from  the 


en 


final  report  issued  b^ 
tee   on   the 
issued  March  4,  1946 
Each   chairman,    ev 
executive  of  the  committee 
by  the  decisions  of  its 
in  the  regular  comm 
holding  of  legislation  ftom 
the  failure  to  report 
failure  to  obtain  a  ru  e 
jOT  consideration  hy  thi 
sistent  v/ith  the  autho  • 
committee  as  express 
status. 


the  Joint  Commit- 
Organi^tion   of  Congress, 


lit  e 


iU 


though    he    is   the 

should  be  bound 

members  as  expressed 

session.  The  wlth- 

the  floor,  through 

to  the  Chamber  or 

making  it  in  order 

Chamler.  is  not  con- 

ity  and  rights  of  the 

by  its  action  and 


recomi  lend 


The  joint  commit 
and  again  I  quote 

We  therefore 
vision  of  tlie  rules  govi 
committees,  a  chairma: 
promptly  to  the  Chamjo. 
by  his  committee  and 
v/ill  give  the  Chamber 


:ee  report  goes  on. 


that,  in  the  re- 

e  rning  the  reorganized 

be  required  to  report 

T  any  bill  approved 

lO  t?.ke  s'.'ch  steps  as 

chance  to  vote  on  It. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there 


that  this  rule  is  toda  v  being  undermined 
with  respect  to  Hous ;  Resolution  988. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Committees 
reported  that  resolution  en  March  21, 
1974,  over  3  months  a  go.  And  yet,  to  date. 


the  chairman  of  the 


requested  a  rule  on  tl  le  resolution,  a  duty 
which  is  clearly  his  Jimdsr  clause  27(d) 
a)  of  rule  XL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wotld  further  contend 
that  this  delay  is  deliberate.  It  is  widely 
known  that,  instead  ( >f  bringing  this  res- 


olution to  the  Rules 


sideration,  the  chaii'man  of  the  select 
committee  took  it  U  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Caucus.  And,  c  espite  the  fact  that 
the  caucus  is  not  recognized  under  the 


rules  of  the  House 


referring  legislation  i  ind  clearly  does  not 
have  authority,  there  fore,  to  defer  action 
on  legislation  duly  re  ported  from  a  com- 
mittee, the  caucus  n(  vertheless  voted  on 
May  9,  1974,  by  a  11  .  to  95  secret  ballot 
vote,  to  refer  the  resolution  to  its  so- 
called  reform  committee  for  further 
study.  As  if  that  alone  were  not  enough 
to  imdermine  the  int(  grity  of  House  pro 


ceedings,  the  caucus 
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can  be  no  question 


committee  has  not 


[Committee  for  con- 


fer the  purpose  of 


urther  directed  the 


Democratic  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, which  includes  the  chairman  of 
the  select  committee,  to  take  no  action  on 
the  resolution  until  further  directed  by 
the  caucus — ostensibly  sometime  late  in 
July,  a  full  4  months  after  the  resolution 
had  been  reported  friom  the  select  com- 
mittee. It  should  be  further  noted,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  He  use  had  taken  spe- 
cial care,  in  establisl:  ing  the  select  com- 
mittee, to  make  it  a  completely  bipMti- 
san  committee  consitting  of  five  Demo- 
crats and  five  Repubjicans.  And  yet,  the 
integrity  of  the  Housft  has  been  subverted 
by  allowing  this  bipsirtisan  resolution  to 
not  only  be  delayed  but  presumably  al- 
tered by  a  partisan  organization  in  this 
body.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Tne  Chair  desires  to 
state  to  the  gentlemap  from  Illinois  that 
the  point  of  order  gofs  to  the  contention 
that  the  resolution  Is  not  a  privileged 
resolution,  and  not  tb  the  operations  of 
the  Democratic  cauqus  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  con  tinue,  I  would  hope 
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to  be  able  to  convince  the  Speaker  that 
the  argument  that  I  am  making  is 
germane  with  respect  to  the  reason  that 
I  give  that  action  on  House  Resolution 
988  has  been  delayed  in  a  maimer  that 
is  not  compatible  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  volume  XI  of  "Carmon's 
Precedents"  lists  approximately  600 
precedents,  divided  into  55  categories,  on 
questions  of  privilege.  Category  No.  22 
on  page  192  lists  eight  precedents  under 
the  heading,  "Questions  of  Privilege  of 
the  House — As  to  Procedure — In  Rela- 
tion to  Committees."  The  very  first 
precedent  reads,  and  I  quote: 

A  report  having  been  ordered  to  be  made 
by  a  committee,  but  not  being  made  within  a 
reasonable  time,  a  resolution  directing  the 
report    to    be    made    was    decided    to    be 

privileged. 

The  precedent  cited  is  contained  in 
volume  ni  of  "Hinds'  Precedents"  at 
section  2609.  On  January  23,  1891,  Con- 
gressman George  W.  Cooper  of  Indiana 
submitted  as  involving  a  question  of 
privilege  the  following  resolution,  and  I 
quote: 

Resolved,  That  the  select  committee  hav- 
ing in  charge  the  investigation  of  certain 
charges  against  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions, to  whom  was  referred,  on  the  4th 
day  of  September  Isist,  a  preamble  and  reso- 
lution reciting  additional  misconduct  and 
corruption  In  office  on  the  part  of  said  com- 
missioner, be  directed  to  forthwith  retvu:n 
said  resolution  to  the  House. 

Mr.  William  McKinley,  Jr.,  of  Ohio, 
having  made  the  point  of  order  that  the 
resolution  did  not  present  a  question  of 
privilege,  the  Speaker  ruled  as  follows, 
and  I  quote: 

The  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Cooper,  is  that  a  commit- 
tee of  this  House  adopted  a  resolution  to  re- 
port, for  reference  by  the  House  under  the 
twenty-second  rule,  resolutions  which  had 
been  referred  to  that  committee  In  regular 
order.  He  states  that  a  considerable  length 
of  time  has  elapsed  since  that  action  was 
taken  by  the  committee  to  which  the  orig- 
inal resolution  was  referred,  and  he  claims 
that  this  is  a  question  of  privilege  Involving 
the  rights  of  the  House  and  its  methods  of 
doing  business. 

The  Speaker  then  went  on  to  rule,  and 
I  quote: 

The  chair  thinks  it  plainly  so;  that  the 
committee  having  ordered  a  report  of  that 
kind,  it  should  have  been  made  in  a  reason- 
able  time,  and  that  the  House  has  a  right  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  matter  and  to  decide 
what  ought  to  be  done  imder  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  situation  under 
consideration  today  is  not  identical  in 
every  particular,  I  think  the  similarities 
are  overwhelming  and  compelling  in  jus- 
tifying the  question  of  privilege  I  have 
raised. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  again  dealing 
with  a  resolution  of  a  select  committee 
which  that  committee  had  ordered  to  be 
reported.  While  in  the  former  instance, 
the  chairman  of  the  select  committee  had 
failed  to  abide  by  the  instructions  of  the 
committee  to  report  the  resolution  to  the 
House,  in  the  present  instance  the  chair- 
man of  a  select  committee  has  failed  to 


comply  with  his  duty  to  "take  or  cause 
to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  vote,"  as  required  by  rule 
XI,  clause  27(d)(1). 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  the  former  instance,  the  Speaker  rec- 
ognized as  a  clear  right  of  the  House  that 
the  resolution  in  question  should  have 
been  reported  "in  a  reasonable  time," 
even  though  in  1891  there  was  no  House 
rule  which  required  this.  It  was  not  until 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  that  a  rule  was  first  adopted  re- 
quiring a  chairman  to  "promptly"  report 
to  the  House  a  measure  approved  by  the 
committee.  And  I  think  it  is  extremely 
significant  to  note  that  the  very  same 
clause,  27(d)(1)  of  rule  XI,  requires  in 
the  second  part  that  a  chairman  take 
such  other  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote.  In  other 
words,  if  such  things  were  considered  a 
matter  of  right  of  the  House  in  1891,  and 
thus  involved  a  question  of  privilege, 
sm-ely  they  involve  a  question  of  privilege 
today  when  they  are  clearly  explicitly 
defined  in  the  rules  of  the  Hou'ie. 

Another  question  which  is  relevant 
here  is,  "what  should  be  considered  a 
'reasonable  time'  in  which  a  matter 
should  be  reported  by  a  chairman  and 
in  which  the  chairman  should  seek  a 
rule?"  In  1891  the  Speaker  ruled  that  a 
reasonable  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
committee  had  ordered  the  chairman  to 
report  the  resolution.  The  record  reveals 
that  the  committee  ordered  the  resolu- 
tion reported  on  September  11, 1890.  The 
first  session  of  the  51st  Congress  ad- 
journed on  October  1,  1890,  and  the  sec- 
ond session  convened  on  December  1, 

1890.  It  was  on  January  23,  1891,  that 
Congressman  Cooper  raised  his  question 
of  privilege.  Therefore,  the  resolution 
had  been  in  limbo  only  73  calendar  days 
while  the  House  was  actually  in  session, 
or  approximately  21/2  months.  The  com- 
mittee reform  resolution,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  reported  by  the  select  commit- 
tee on  March  21,  1974,  or  over  3  months 
ago.  If  73  days  were  considered  more 
than  a  reasonable  amoimt  of  time  in 

1891,  thus  raising  a  question  of  privi- 
lege, 95  days  without  seeking  a  rule  today 
must  surely  be  considered  more  than  a 
reasonable  time  lapse,  and  thus  makes 
this  a  question  of  highest  privilege. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  "Carmon's 
Precedents"  clearly  indicate  there  are  at 
least  eight  precedents  in  which  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  in  relation  to  its 
committees  involve  a  "question  of  privi- 
lege of  the  House,"  including  the  prece- 
dent I  have  cited  from  Hinds'  which  is 
most  analogous  to  the  present  situation. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  "integ- 
rity of  the  proceedings"  of  the  House 
has  clearly  been  interfered  with,  first,  by 
the  actions  of  the  House  Democratic  cau- 
cus to  sidetrack  House  Resolution  988 
and  instruct  the  Rules  Committee's  Dem- 
ocratic Members  to  take  no  action  on 
that  resolution;  and  secondly,  by  the 
refusal  or  inability  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees  to 
obtain  a  rule  on  the  resolution  reported 
by  his  committee,  even  though  he  is 
clearly  requii'ed  to  "promptly"  take  such 


steps  imder  clause  27(d)  (1)  of  rule  XI. 
I  urge  that  the  point  of  order  be  over- 
ruled. 

I  think  therefore  it  is  extremely  signif- 
icant to  note  that  the  vei-y  same  clause 
27(d)(1)  of  rule  XI  does  requiie  in  the 
second  part  of  that  clause  that  a  chair- 
man take  such  other  steps  as  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote.  In 
other  words,  if  such  matters  r.ere  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  right  in  this  House 
in  1891  and  thus  involved  a  question  of 
privilege  and  the  Speaker  so  ruled,  surely 
they  involve  a  question  of  privilege  today 
when  they  are  very  clearly  and  e.xplicitly 
defined  in  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

One  further  question  which  is  relevant 
here  is  what  should  be  considered  a  rea- 
sonable time  in  which  a  matter  should  be 
reported  by  a  chairman  and  in  which  a 
chairman  should  seek  a  rule.  In  1891  un- 
der the  precedent  case  I  have  cited  the 
Speaker  ruled  that  a  reasonable  tim.e  had 
elapsed  since  the  committee  had  ordered 
the  chairman  to  report  the  resolution 
and  the  record  reveals  that  the  commit- 
tee ordered  the  resolution  reported  on 
September  11,  1890.  The  first  session  of 
the  51st  Congress  adjourned  on  October 
1,  1891,  and  the  second  session  convened 
on  December  1,  1891.  It  was  on  January 
23  that  Congressman  Cooper  raised  his 
question  of  privilege.  Therefore  the  reso- 
lution had  been  in  limbo  onlj'  73  calendar 
days  while  the  House  was  actually  in  ses- 
sion, or  approximately  2>2  months. 
House  Resolution  988  on  the  other  hand 
was  reported  by  the  Select  Committee  or. 
Committees  on  March  21,  1974,  or  ovei 
3  months  ago.  So  if  73  days  was  consid- 
ered more  than  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  for  a  committee  to  report  in  1891 
and  to  have  raised  a  question  of  privilege, 
it  would  seem  clear  beyond  peradventure 
of  doubt  that  95  days  without  seeking  a 
rule  today,  in  1974,  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered more  than  a  reasonable  lapse  of  time 
and  thus  make  this  question  of  highest 
privilege. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  Cannon's 
Precedents  clearly  indicate  that  there 
are  at  least  eight  precedents  in  which 
the  procedures  of  the  House  in  relation 
to  its  committees  Involve  a  question  of 
privilege  of  the  House  and  that  includes 
the  precedent  I  have  already  cited  from 
Hinds  which  is  clearly  the  most  anal- 
agous  to  the  present  situation.  There 
can  be  no  question  therefore,  I  say  in 
reply  to  the  point  made  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
has  been  interfered  with,  first,  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  caucus  to  sidetrack  House 
Resolution  988  and  to  instruct  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  to  take  no 
action  on  that  resolution  and,  secondly, 
by  the  refusal  or,  better  stated,  the  in- 
ability of  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  to  obtain  a 
rule  on  the  resolution  reported  by  his 
committee  even  though  he  is  clearly  re- 
quired to  do  so  under  clause  27(d)  (1)  of 
rule  XI. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
the  point  of  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  be  overruled. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready  to 
rule. 

The  gentleman  from  niinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  has  submitted  a  resolution 
which  he  asserts  involves  a  question  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House  under  rule 
IX.  Following  the  preamble  of  the  reso- 
lution, the  resolution  provides  that: 

Resolved.  That  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  be  directed  to  forthwith  seek  a 
rule  making  In  order  for  consideration  by 
the  House,  House  Resolution  988,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  be  directed  to  give  Immediate  con- 
sideration  to  such   request. 

As  indicated  in  "Hinds  Precedents," 
volume  in,  section  2678,  Speakers  are 
authorized  to  make  a  preliminary  de- 
termination as  to  those  questions  pre- 
sented which  may  involve  privileges.  As 
reaffirmed  by  Speaker  McCormack  on 
October  8,  1968  (Record  p.  30214  to 
30216)  when  a  Member  asserts  that  he 
rises  to  a  question  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  the  Speaker  may  hear  the 
question  and  then,  if  the  matter  is  not 
one  admissible  as  a  question  of  privilege 
of  the  House  he  can  refuse  recognition. 

The  Chair  has  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments concerning  the  privileged  status 
of  this  resolution  and  has  examined  the 
precedents  of  the  House  in  this  regard. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  relied  heavily  on  section  2609, 
volume  in  of  "Hinds  Precedents,"  in 
which  it  was  held  by  Speaker  Reed  that  a 
report  having  been  ordered  to  be  made 
by  a  select  committee  but  not  being  made 
within  a  reasonable  time.  A  resolution 
directing  the  report  to  be  made  raised 
a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 

That  case  is  distinguishable  from  the 
present  instance  in  that  in  this  instance 
the  chairman  has  made  the  report  and 
the  resolution  is  pending  on  the  calendar 
of  the  House  and  it  does  not  become 
privileged  until  the  House  has  adopted  a 
resolution  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  988.  The  Chair  does 
not  feel  that  a  question  of  privilege  of 
the  House  under  rule  IX  should  be  used 
as  a  mechanism  for  giving  privilege  to  a 
motion  which  would  not  otherwise  be  in 
order  under  the  Rules  of  the  House,  In 
this  case,  namely,  a  motion  to  direct  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  take  a  certain 
action. 

The  Chair  now  would  refer  to  Hinds' 
Precedents,  volume  HI,  section  2610, 
wherein  Speaker  Crisp  ruled  that  a 
charge  that  a  committee  had  been  in- 
active In  regard  to  a  subject  committed 
to  it  did  not  constitute  a  question  of 
privilege  of  the  House. 

The  precedent  cited  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Hinds  III.  2609)  is  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  instant  case, 
as  the  Chair  has  previously  stated. 

The  niles  did  not  provide  at  the  time  of 
Speaker  Reed's  ruling,  as  is  now  the  case 
in  clause  27(d)  (2)  of  Rule  XI.  for  a  man- 
datory filing  of  the  reports  within  7 
calendar  days  after  the  measure  has  been 
ordered  reported,  upon  signed  request 
by  a  committee  majority. 


lect  Committee  on 
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In  the  instant  case,  however,  the  Se- 


:!ommittees  has  filed 


its  report  and  the  Cl>air  is  not  aware  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Cornmittees  has  in  any  sen-se  violated 
the  rule  cited  by  pie  gentleman  from 
Illinois.   For   these]  reasons,   the   Chair 


holds  that  the  g< 
does  not  present  a 
leges  of  the  House 
reolution  may  not 
The  Chair  sustaii 


itleman's  resolution 

Question  of  the  privi- 

ider  the  IX  and  the 

considered. 

the  point  of  order. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  respectfully  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  and  I  ask  th»t  I  be  heard  on  ap- 
peal imder  section  1  of  the  conduct  of 
debate  under  the  pijecedent'  of  volume  5, 
section  4978. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  appeals  from  the  decision  and 
the  ruling  of  the  Chi  lir. 

MOTION   OFFERE)   BY    MR.   O'NEILL 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Ml.  Speaker,  I  move  to 


lay  that  appeal  on 


the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  "Kie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  jthe  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (MrJ  O'Neill). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  6f  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demar  d  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  na;  s  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  talien  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  wen  — yeas  242,  nays  163, 
not  voting  29,  as  f o  lows : 


[Ron 


*o.  3351 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boiand 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Cbisholm 
Clark 
collier 
Collins.  111. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniel,  Dan 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 


Colo, 
renn. 


YEA  i— 242 

Dellun  s 

Denho!  m 

Dent 

Derwli  ski 

Dlggs 

Dlngel 

Donoh  le 

Dulskl 

Dunca  1 

Eckhai  dt 

Edwari  Is,  Calif. 

Ellber( 

Evans, 

Evins, 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowei  i 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Fount!  In 

Praser 

FultOE 

Fuqua 

Gaydo 

Gettyj 

Giaim 

Gibbo  s 

Glnn 

Goldw  iter 

Gonza  ez 

Grassa 

Green, 

Green 

Grlffitls 

Guyer 

Hamll  on 

Hanlej 

Hanna 

Harsh) 

Hawk!  is 

Hays 

H«ber1 

Hechlar.  W.  Va, 

Henderson 

Hlnshaw 

Holtzn  an 

Howar  i 

Hunga  :e 

Ichord 

Jarma  i 

Johns<  >n,  Calif. 


Oreg. 
Pa. 


Jones 


Ala. 


Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

MUford 

Mlnisb 

Mink 

Mitchell. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

MOSS 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Patman 


Md. 


Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Price,  m. 

QulUen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 
Blester 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Butler 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Flndley 
Fish 

Forsythe 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 


Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Oermkln 

Sarbane ; 

Satterfie  Id 

Scherle 

SchneehfeU 

Schroed  sr 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  I^wa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

Jamesfv. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephen^ 
Stokes 
Strattoi 
Stubble:  leld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sulllvai 
Symlngi  on 
Taylor,  ]  I.e. 

NAYsl— 163 
Frey 

Froehlldh 
GUman 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Hammef- 

schml  dt 
Hanrahi  in 
Hansen 
Harrlng  ton 
Hasting  > 
Heckler, 
Heinz 
Hicks 
Hillls 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchidson 
Johnsoi  ,  Colo. 
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Idaho 


Mass. 


Johnso^,  Pa. 

Kemp 

Ketchup 

King 

Kuykenldall 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrqbe 

Lent 

Lujan 

McClorj 

McClosl  :ey 

Mccolll  Iter 

McDade 

McEwer 

McKlns  ey 

Mallary 

Marazit 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathia^,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUler 

Mitchel 

Mlzell 

Moorhekd, 

calif. 
Mosher 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Parrls 


Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Burke,  Calif. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Clay 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Dorn 
Downing 
Esch 


Goodlli^ 

Gray 

Haley 

Hansen 

Helstoskl 

Hollflel<  I 

Horton 

Jones,  "{"enn 

Karth 


McCorn  tack 


So  the  motion  was 


N.Y. 


Teague 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

White 

Whltten 

WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Peyser 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roncallo,  N.Y 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sebelius 

Sboup 

Shriver 

Sbuster 

Skubitz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
TO  well,  Nev. 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  HI. 
Young,  SO. 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


NOT  VOTING — 29 


Macdonald 
Madlgan 
MUls 
Wash.  Minshall,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Held 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Wydler 
Yatron 


agreed  to. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


PREFERENTIAL    MOTION    OFFERED 
BY  MR.   WAGGONNER 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  clause  1,  rule  XXVIII,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Waggonnek  moves  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference 
en  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  bill  H.R.  69,  be  Instructed  to  insist 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  House  relating  to 
limitations  on  the  transportation  of  students 
embodied  In  Title  II,  of  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives during  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
69,  which  is  an  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  insert  language  of  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH)  to  prohibit  busing.  Mr.  Esch 
did  this  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  in  an  effort  to  comply  with  the 
will  of  the  people  across  this  country  and 
for  the  benefit  of  education  and  our 
youth. 

On  June  5,  1974,  just  22  days  ago, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
E^RKiNs) ,  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  moved  to  go  to 
conference  on  this  proposal,  H.R.  69,  that 
proposal  then  having  been  passed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  Esch,  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
at  that  point  in  time  moved  to  instruct 
the  House  conferees  to  insist  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  language  relating  to 
limitations  on  the  transportation  of  stu- 
dents embodied  in  title  n  of  the  House 
bill,  which  was  the  Esch  amendment. 

On  June  5,  the  conference  was  agreed 
to,  and  this  House  again  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
insist  upon  the  House  language  to  pro- 
hibit busing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rule  XXVTII  authorizes 
that  the  House  conferees  be  further  in- 
structed if  within  20  calendar  days  they 
have  as  conferees  not  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  results  of 
that  conference  or  come  back  for  In- 
structions. 

Twenty  days  have  expired.  The  con- 
ferees have  agreed  on  every  aspect  of 
H.R.  69  except  busing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  and  this  House 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  Senate  bill 
has  absolutely  useless  language  in  this 
regard. 

I  think  I  am  well  advised  when  I  point 
out  that  the  Senate  conferees  want  even 
weaker  language  than  the  Senate  lan- 
guage contained  in  their  biU. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  motion  is  to  again 
instruct  the  House  conferees  with  ex- 
actly the  same  instructions  and  lan- 
g^iage  as  Mr.  Esch  utilized:  to  again 
stand  by  the  House  language  contained 
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in  title  n  with  regard  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  students. 

I  would  Uke  to  inquire  at  this  time  if 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins), 
would  like  to  have  me  yield  to  him,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  a  limited 
amount  of  time,  and  that  then  we  might 
di?Dose  of  this  matter? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  then 
I  yield,  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins),  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  I  would  like  to  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
regret  to  see  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives again  instructing  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  busing  issue,  especially 
since  the  House  conferees  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  uphold  the 
position  of  the  House. 

I  need  not  make  mention  here  today 
as  to  how  the  Senate  conferees  are  con- 
stituted except  to  say  there  are  many 
many  who  do  not  entertain  the  view- 
point of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  on  the  busing  issue. 

We  have  been  discussing  this  issue  on 
numerous  occasions  with  the  Senate 
conferees.  We  have  worked  diligently 
since  we  went  to  conference  on  June  8, 
trying  to  resolve  the  differences  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  this  House  should  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  the  conference  on  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  ever  come  before  the  House 
Chamber,  and  that  is  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  coupled 
with  75  other  educational  programs,  and 
we  need  to  get  back  here  with  this  bill 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  could  make  mention  of  the  fact  that 
some  members  of  this  conference  are 
really  not  concerned  whether  we  bring 
back  a  bill  or  not. 

We  broke  up  this  morning  at  4  a.m. 
in  disagreement  on  the  busing  issue.  The 
House  refused  to  recede  to  the  Senate  on 
the  busing  issue,  and  the  Senate  refused 
to  recede  to  the  House.  So  we  broke  up 
in  disagreement  on  the  busing  issue. 

We  have  discussed  the  busing  issue 
for  many  hours  in  the  conference,  and 
when  we  meet  again  we  will  be  discussing 
the  issue.  Hopefully  we  meet  at  2  o'clock 
today,  unless  the  HEW  appropriation  bill 
prevents  us  from  meeting. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  we  could 
bring  a  bill  back  or  reach  agreement  or 
have  a  meeting  of  minds  on  this  legis- 
lation. That  is  the  reason  we  held  an 
all-night  session  last  night. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  good  will  flow 
from  the  instructions  to  the  House  to 
stand  firm,  because  I  do  not  know  of  any 
House  Members  who  have  not  stood  firm. 
We  are  doing  our  best.  I  might  as  well 
say  to  my  good  friends  in  this  Chamber 


that  the  purpose  of  a  conference  is  to 
compromise  issues.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, unless  this  issue  is  compromised,  I 
do  not  know  how  our  differences  will  ever 
be  resolved,  but  up  to  this  point  there 
has  not  been  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  give. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  for  an  observation  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  shall  speak  only  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate and  not  do  anything  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  does  not  want 
me  to  do  on  that,  I  assure  him.  But  it 
just  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  point  out 
that  there  are  two  differences  here.  The 
Senate  has  the  Scott-Mansfield  amend- 
ment which,  to  me,  says  that  the  court 
has  to  abide  by  the  Constitution.  They 
have  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  any- 
way. We  have  got  a  reopener.  The  rest 
of  the  part,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  same 
between  the  two  bodies.  The  Ashbrook 
amendment  is  not  part  of  it,  as  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
has  just  said  to  this  House  that  the  pur- 
pose of  a  conference  is  to  compromise 
differences  in  legislation.  This  House 
feels  strongly,  I  believe,  as  it  has  ex- 
pressed itself  on  previous  occasions,  that 
in  the  instance  of  this  amendment,  this 
question,  that  there  should  be  no  com- 
promise. The  people  of  this  country 
overwhelmingly  feel  that  the  House  lan- 
guage should  prevail.  They  are  sick  and 
tired  of  unnecessary  busing  and  rightly 
so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  to  support  this  preferential 
motion  and  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  need  to  instruct  the  conference  mana- 
gers on  H.R.  69  a  second  time.  They  know 
how  strong  the  feelings  of  the  House 
are  against  busing.  They  also  know  that 
they  are  only  one  of  two  parties  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

The  conference  report,  in  any  case, 
will  contain  strong  antibusing  provi- 
sions. I  am  no  busing  fan,  and  I  do  not 
believe  in  vast,  or  cross-district  busing 
plan.  I  am  convinced  that  the  conference 
report  will  prevent  them. 

What  is  most  important  here  is  that 
we  need  to  pass  an  education  bill 
promptly  so  our  school  districts  will 
know  what  funds  to  expect.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  we  do  not  fund  a  year  In 
advance,  but  it  is  impossible  for  local 
school  boards  to  plan  at  all  when  we  do 
not  complete  current  year  funding  un- 
til after  the  school  year  begins. 

I  believe  a  vote  to  instruct  conferees 
is  a  vote  to  slow  down  H.R.  69.  It  is  ter- 
ribly important  that  Is  be  promptly 
passed.  Therefore,  I  must  vote  against 
the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
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preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  WAGGO^!NER) . 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  281,  noes  128, 
not  voting  25,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  3361 
AYES— 281 


AbdDor 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyblU.  Va. 
Bucbanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  Ga 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Font 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Ellberg 
Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 


Ford 

Fountain 
Frey 

Proehllch 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Gil  man 
Ginn 

Gold  water 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Harsba 
Hais  tings 
Hays 
Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
HllUs 
Htnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
IX)tt 
Lujan 
Luken 
McColUster 
McDade 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Mazzoll 
Michel 
Mllford 
Miller 
Minlsh 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 
Mitchell.  N.Y. 


Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

calif. 
Morgan 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Roush         ., 
Roy  g 

Runnels 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Bcherle 
Schneebell 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Slkes 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence    ' 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Tavlor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell.  Nev. 
Traxler 


Treen 

tniman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Badlllo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bergland 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Idich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Chlsbolm 

Clay 

Cohen 

Collins,  Dl. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Danlelson 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Drlnan 

Eckbardt 

Edwards.  Calll 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flndley 

Fish 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Eraser 


NOT 


Blackburn 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Burke,  Calif. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Dorn 
Downing 


So  the 
to. 

The 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Macdonald 
Mr.   Domlnick 

Burke  of  California 
Mr.  Jones  of 

against. 
Mr.  Yatron  for 
Mr.  Esch  for,  wl' 
Mr.    Rousselot 

against. 


Until  further 
Mr.  Brasco  witt 
Mr.  Rooney  of 
Mr.  Brlnkley  with 
Mr.  Carey  of  New 
Mrs.    Hansen 
Wydler. 

Mr.  Mills  with 


The  result  of 
as  above  record^ 

A  motion  to 
table. 


Wh  tehurst 
Wh  tten 
Wi4nall 
;lns 
Williams 
WU  ;on.  Bob 
WU  ;on. 

C  larles,  Tex. 
Wli  n 
Wotr 
Wrl  5ht 

^  OES— 128 

Fre  Ingbuysen 
Fre  izel 
Goi  izalez 
Gr«  sn.  Pa. 
Hai  ;na 

Hal  isen,  Idaho 
Ha:  rington 
Ha'  ;kins 
He<  hler,  W.  Va. 
Hel  ;toskl 
Hicss 
Ho!  tzman 
Ho  lard 
jol  nson,  Calif. 
Jcr  Ian 
Kai  tenmeler 
Kli  iczynskl 
Koi  h 
Ky  OS 
Le|  gett 
Lei  man 
Mo  ;iory 
Mc  irioskey 
Mc  ^ormack 
Mc  Swen 
Mc:  'all 
MC  Clnney 
Maiden 
Ma  lary 
Ma  :sunaga 
Ma  rne 
Me  Ids 
Me  Cher 
calfe 
Me  ivlnsky 
Mink 

Mil  cbell.  Md. 
Mo  >rhead.  Pa. 
Ma  iher 
Mo  IS 

M\J  rphy,  m. 
Nel  sen 


Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


O'Brien 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Perkins 

Pike 

Price,  ni. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Sisk 

Smith,  lowa 

Stark 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Waldle 

WhsUen 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 
Zwach 


NlJ 
Ob  y 


VOTING — 25 


Esc  li 
GCM  idling 

y 

Ha  isen.  Wash. 
Ho  Ifleld 
Ho  ton 
Joi  es,  Tenn. 
Kath 
Ma  idonald 


Madlgan 

BfiUs 

Preyer 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Wydler 

Yatron 


prefen  ntial  motion  was  agreed 
Clerk  ai  inounced  the  following 


Tor,  with  Mr.  Reld  against. 
V.   Daniels  for,  with  Mrs. 
against. 
Tejinessee  for,  with  Mr.  Karth 

with  Mr.  Holifleld  against. 
;h  Mr.  Horton  against, 
for,    with    Mr.    Madlgan 


Mr. 


»Ir.  Preyer. 
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GENEItAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WAGGONIf  ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
preferential  motion  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


lotice: 

Mr.  Blackburn. 
New  York  with  Mr.  Dorn. 
Mr.  Downing. 
York  with  Mr.  Gray. 
>f    Washington    with 


PERMISSION 
AGRICULTURE 


the  vote  was  announced 
d. 
r  iconsider  was  laid  on  the 


PDR 


COMMITTEE  ON 
TO  PILE  REPORTS 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consi 
on  Agriculture 
night  to  file  a  n 
15560  and  H.R.  1 

The  speake: 
the  request  of 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  Objection 


t  that  the  Committee 
ve  until  midnight  to- 
ort  on  the  bills,  HJl. 
283. 

Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman   from 


MOTION  TO  TABLE  ANDERSON  AP- 
PEAL OP  SPEAKERS  RULING 

Mr.  RANDATTJ  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
on  the  motion  qf  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  oor  majority  leader  iMr. 
O'Neill,  to  table  \he  appeal  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Speaker  from  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  purely  a  pro- 
cedural matter.  Here  the  issue  is  not  re- 
form of  the  House  or  reorganization  of 
committees  or  wnether  or  not  the  report 
of  the  so-called  tBolling  committee  has 
been  imduly  delayed  and  improperly 
sidetracked  to  the  so-called  Hansen 
committee;  rathefr  the  issue  at  this  point 
is  to  uphold  the  [integrity  of  the  ruling 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  based  upon 
precedents  whicn  he  cited  in  contraven- 
tion of  and  in  rebuttal  to  the  precedents 
cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson).  | 

All  of  the  precedents  cited  in  support 
of  his  privileged  motion  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ulino  s  (Mr.  Anderson)  re- 
lated to  instances  back  as  far  as  1891. 
They  all  pertainc  d  to  situations  wherein 
the  report  of  a  se  ect  committee  has  been 
prepared  but  not  reported.  Accordingly, 
there  is  a  clear  lifferentiation  between 
the  precedent  cted  and  the  instance 
here  before  us.  jhe  Boiling  committee 
has  submitted  is  report.  It  has  been 
printed  and  is  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee. 

What,  then,  u 
after  the  report 


it  that  has  happened 
was  issued  and  while  it 
was  on  its  way  t<i  the  Rules  Committee? 
The  answer  is  tlr  at  the  report  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Democratic  caucus  and  by 
of  that  caucus.  It  was 
report  be  submitted  to 


a  111  to  95  vote 
agreed  that  the 


ommendations 
modification.  It 


the  so-called  Hai  isen  committee  for  rec- 


$s    to    amendments  or 
s  my  firm  understand- 


ing that  the  Hai  isen  committee  will  act 
within  the  next  week  or  two  and  that 
thereafter  the  :aucus  will  take  fur- 
ther action  on  fhe  Boiling  reorganiza- 
tion report. 

As  we  come  ti  a  vote  on  the  motion 
to  table  the  appt  al  by  the  author  of  the 
privileged  motiop,  the  gentleman  from 
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Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  once  again  let 
me  repeat  and  emphasize  that  the  issue 
is  not  whether  we  are  for  congressional 
reorganization  or  against  it. 

Rather,  there  are  two  issues:  one  is 
whether  or  not  those  who  are  members 
of  the  caucus  believe  that  they  are  bound 
by  the  vote  of  the  caucus;  and,  second, 
whether  or  not  the  House  will  uphold 
the  integrity  of  a  ruling  by  its  Speaker 
when  it  is  supported  by  precedents 
eciually  as  convincing  and  persuasive  as 
those  offered  by  the  appellant  (Mr. 
Anderson).  For  my  part,  I  intend  to 
support  the  integrity-  of  our  Speaker. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  address  my- 
self to  the  merits  of  the  matter  of  re- 
organization of  the  House  committee 
system.  In  other  words,  to  comment  on 
the  merits  rather  than  the  procedures. 
My  credentials  in  support  of  the  Boiling 
proposal  are  well  documented  and  are  as 
good  as  any  Member's  on  this  point. 
I  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Boiling  report 
in  the  Democratic  caucus  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  caucus  prior  to  the  vote 
to  send  it  to  the  Hansen  committee. 

At  the  caucus  meeting  in  which  the 
vote  was  taken,  I  voted  "for"  an  open 
vote,  and  "against"  a  secret  ballot.  I  was 
not  then,  and  I  am  not  now,  ashamed  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  for  the  Boiling  re- 
organization plan.  My  colleague  and 
neighbor  to  the  west,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  ,  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  I  discussed  his  pro- 
posal with  him  with  approval.  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  there  were  some  provi- 
sions which  I  opposed,  but,  overall,  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  plan  and  should  be 
adopted. 

Of  course,  I  could  not  support  any 
kind  of  proposal  that  would  eliminate  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  nor 
a  plan  which  would  completely  eliminate 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Pisheries  Com- 
mittee. But  in  our  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  objectionable  portions 
would  be  subject  to  an  amendment  un- 
der an  open  rule.  I  have  always  supported 
an  open  rule  because  it  enables  the 
House  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  part,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
Hansen  committee  will  report  back  to 
the  Democratic  caucus  some  acceptable 
modifications  in  the  Boiling  report.  I  am 
convinced  that  amendments  will  be  made 
which  will  result  in  satisfaction  to  those 
who  objected  to  the  original  Boiling  plan. 
I  repeat:  I  am  for  the  reorganizaion  plan 
but  I  cannot  slap  the  face  of  our  Speaker 
on  a  procedural  point  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  merits  of  the  Boiling  reorga- 
nization proposal. 


PURCHASE   OF   U.S.    BONDS   BY 
ARABS 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members, 
I  take  this  minute,  or  less,  just  to  say 
that  I  learned  last  night  from  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  reliable  source  that  for 


some  time  in  the  past  now  the  Treasury 
Department  has  been  negotiating  with 
the  Arab  nations  on  a  deal  whereby  they 
will  buy  from  the  United  States,  or  rather 
will  take  from  the  United  States,  a  cer- 
tain limited  number  of  Federal  bonds. 

They  are  stymied  at  this  point  because 
the  Arabs  are  insisting  that  the  bonds 
be  repayable  in  gold. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  resolu- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMITTEES  GIVEN 
INSUFFICIENT  NOTICE 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  £is  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees,  I  was 
not  extended  the  courtesy  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  of  telling  me  what  he 
proposed  to  do  this  morning  in  offering 
his  privileged  resolution.  I  received  a 
dear  colleague  letter,  which  was  included 
in  my  mail. 

As  one  who  has  criticized  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  caucus  in  postponing 
consideration  of  the  resolution  reported 
out  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees, I  believe  it  is  well  known  that  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  actions  of 
our  select  committee.  Yet  this  action  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  this  morning 
was  not  in  keeping  nor  did  it  have  the 
support  of  the  Republican  leadership. 

The  minority  leader  has  advised  me 
that  he  was  imaware  of  what  was  pro- 
posed until  this  morning.  I  feel  that  this 
was  the  wrong  approach  at  the  wrong 
time  and  should  not  have  been  considered 
by  the  House  and  presented  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  £is  he  did  this  morn- 
ing. 

As  a  consequence,  I  voted  to  table  the 
resolution,  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  although  I  support 
wholeheartedly  the  recommendations  of 
the  select  committee. 


ECONOMY  A  MAJOR  ISSUE 

(Mr.  PREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  his 
speech  here  yesterday,  I  realize  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  feels  some  ob- 
ligation to  play  politics  with  the  eco- 
nomic issue,  that  being  uppermost  in  the 
people's  minds  at  this  point.  We  have  a 


troubled  economy  and  no  one  will  deny 
it.  The  majority  party  in  Congress,  how- 
ever, is  in  a  strange  position  if  they  try 
politically  to  exploit  the  very  problems 
they  have  been  so  insistent  on  creating. 

Is  the  Government  spending  too  much? 
The  Democrats  wanted  to  spend  more  on 
almost  every  bill  that  has  come  down 
the  pike  recently,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  budget  for  OMB.  the  re- 
straining, impounding,  adviser  of  vetoes 
and  watchdog  of  the  Treasury. 

Are  shortages  moving  prices  up?  The 
Democrats  wanted  to  roll  prices  back, 
harass  and  punish  business,  even  though 
they  knew  it  would  insure  more  shortages 
and  even  higher  prices  in  the  end.  If 
they  had  had  their  way  on  oil.  for  in- 
stance, we  would  still  be  in  gaslines. 

Is  there  too  much  stimulus  in  the 
economy?  The  Democratic  leaders  want 
to  stimulate  it  more  by  a  tax  cut.  Is  de- 
fense too  much  of  a  burden?  The  Demo- 
cratic answer  is  to  belittle  detente  and 
to  make  it  difiBcult,  while  tempting  po- 
tential enemies  with  unilateral  troop 
withdrawals  and  arms  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  If  they  want  to  criticize  adminis- 
tration economic  policies,  they  had  bet- 
ter support  better  policies  rather  than 
pushing  for  morj  of  those  very  mistakes 
which  many  of  us  think  have  made  the 
Government  sometimes  counterproduc- 
tive in  the  economic  sphere. 


TROUBLED  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  American  voter  is 
that  he  reflects  more  on  economic  re- 
sults than  on  economic  policies.  Thus,  a 
troubled  election  year  economy  Is  a 
happy  himting  ground  for  politicians 
more  interested  in  winning  elections  than 
in  constructive  contributions  to  the  eco- 
nomic correctives  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment Is  capable. 

In  fact  the  Government  is  not  respon- 
sible for  everything  in  the  economy.  It 
is  only  a  major  influence  among  the 
many  economic  opportunities  our  free 
society  offers  us.  Government  policy  can 
be  good  in  a  bad  economy  and  bad  in  a 
good  economy,  and  so  our  constituents 
should  be  asking  us,  "Are  you  supporting 
sound  policy?"  rather  than,  "Is  the  econ- 
omy strong?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  invite  our 
friends  of  the  majority  party  to  join  in 
a  serious  discussion  of  economic  policy 
rather  than  pretending  the  administra- 
tion is  responsible  for  an  inflation  they 
helped  create,  a  fiscal  policy  they  tried 
to  make  worse  and  a  stubborn  unemploy- 
ment rate  which  they  apparently  think 
can  be  cured  by  stimulation  in  a  vacuum. 
More  than  that,  I  would  like  to  urge  our 
majority  friends  to  start  making  the  key 
fiscal  question  they  ask  themselves  before 
voting,  "How  much  should  this  program 
cost  in  relation  to  the  others?"  not  "How 
much  more  can  we  put  in  it  before  the 
veto  becomes  sustainable?" 
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SENATOR  ERNEST  GRUENING 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica has  lost  one  of  its  men  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  death  of  former  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening  has  taken  from  us  one 
of  the  strongest  voices  for  a  true  Amer- 
ican spirit  that  has  ever  served  amongst 
lis. 

There  is  little  more  I  can  say 
about  what  Ernest  Gruening  meant  for 
me  other  than  that  he  indeed  was  a 
great  man. 

Yet.  aside  from  the  impressive 
achievements  and  from  his  distinguished 
political  career,  I  believe  we  must  honor 
the  memory  of  a  gentle  and  compas- 
sionate man.  I  knew  him  briefly  and  I 
felt  very  humble  in  his  presence  because 
it  was  so  easy  to  sense  his  innate 
strengths  and  values.  And  though  I  knew 
him  but  briefly,  I  feel  a  supreme  loss  here 
today. 

Were  all  of  us  capable  of  the  dedication 
and  courage  of  Ernest  Gruening,  this 
Congress  and  this  Nation  would  be  a 
much  better  place. 

I  will  miss  him  deeply. 


b'ing 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.J.  RES. 
1062,    MAKING    CONTINUING    AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,   1975 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  on  June  25,  1974, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
joint  resolution  H.J.  Res.  1062  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  26, 
1974.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  noncontroversial  conference  re- 
port. A  week  ago  we  passed  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  in  the  House,  which  is 
an  essential  action  by  the  House.  It  has 
passed  the  other  body.  We  have  settled 
the  differences,  and  they  were  not  con- 
siderable, between  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

As  I  stated  to  the  House  when  we 
passed  the  continuing  resolution,  there  is 
nothing  imusual  in  it — ^nothing  that 
should  arouse  the  concern  of  Members. 


The   Senate   passed 
Monday  with  some 
were  able  to  reach 
so  that  we  might 
report  on  this 
House  today. 

It   is   imperative 
functions  of  govemjnent 
continue  on  July  1, 
new  fiscal  year,  and 
appropriation    bills 
resolution  accomplisjies 
is  regrettable  that 
tinuing  resolutions 
native  under  the 

I  wish  to  observe, 
think  the  House  has 
able  job  of  clearint 
bills  in  the  past  2  w(  eks 
of  business  tomorroM 
9  of  the  13  regular 
bills  for  the  fiscal 
Monday.  We  have 
supplemental,  two 
measures  for  veterans, 
research  and  development 
continuing  resolutiofi 

In  mid-July  we 
bill  to  the  House, 
bills — Defense, 
and    Foreign    Aid 
thorizing  legislation 
Appropriations  is 
report   these  bills 
thorization  is  available 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tional  time  as  the 
schedule  today.  The 
printed  in  the 
is  available  in  the 
adoption. 

GENdUt. 


the   resolution   on 

amendments  but  we 

ajgreement  yesterday 

the  conference 

measure  to  the 


essen  tial 


that   the   essential 

be  allowed  to 

he  beginning  of  the 

until  the  applicable 

are   enacted.   This 

that  objective.  It 

jve  must  have  con- 

l  ut  there  is  no  alter- 

cir4umstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 

done  a  very  respect- 

the  appropriation 

or  so.  As  of  close 

we  will  have  passed 

a^inual  appropriation 

which  begins  next 

passed  the  second 

Urgent  appropriation 

,  the  special  energy 

bill,  and  this 


yeir 
also 


wll 


1  he 
Mil  tary 


ir 


Recq  ^d 


that  I  be  permitted 


The  SPEAKER. 


May  I  ask,  Mr 
relationship  to  our 
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bring  the  Interior 

remaining  three 

Construction, 

are    awaiting    au- 

The  Committee  on 

a  good  position  to 

ioon  after  the  au- 


spall  not  take  addi- 

House  has  a  busy 

conference  report  is 

this  morning  and 

chamber.  I  urge  its 


LEAVE 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  as  :  unanimous  consent 


to  revise  and  extend 


my  remarks,  and  insert  tables  and  ex- 
traneous material,  a  nd  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislat  ve  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  t  heir  remarks  on  the 
continuing  resolutipn  presently  under 
consideration. 


s  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  tfe  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  v/as  no  obj^tion. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  y^ld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACfe.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentler  lan's  yielding 


Speaker,  whether.  In 
vote  the  other  day, 


the  amount  to  the  Cuban  refugees  by  $40 
million  to  a  total  of  apout  $100  million? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes^  the  gentleman  Is 
correct.  There  were  ^me  minor  adjust- 
ments, but  they  were  relatively  mild.  The 
other  body  changed  the  rate  of  opera- 
tions for  the  Cuban  refugee  program 
from  that  of  the  bud  get  estimate  to  the 
current  rate,  but  we  cut  it  back  below 
the  level  the  other  be  dy  had  provided. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Ml'.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yiel  d  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Ml".  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  brief  exchange  with  the 
ranking  minority  Mei  nber  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Approprij  ,tion  Subcommittee 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Eievelopment  under 
this  continuing  resoli  tion.  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  both  the  Se  nate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  provided  the  fidl 
funding  permissible  mder  a  continuing 
resolution  for  foreigii  assistance  activi- 
ties, would  the  gentleman  agree  that  this 
alone  indicates  both  bodies  expect  the 
Agency  for  Intematic  nal  Development  to 
carry  out  its  loan  an(j  grant  operations  in 
a  normal  manner  urder  this  continuing 
resolution? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  w  juld  certainly  agree 
that  is  the  Intentior  of  this  continuing 
resolution  as  it  has  b  sen  in  past  continu- 
ing resolutions. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Tiis  joint  resolution 
continues  all  activiti;s  of  AID  at  a  rate 
of  operations  of  the  current  rate  or  the 
budget  estimate  whijhever  is  lower  and 
this  is  exactly  how  he  Agency  has  op- 
erated under  a  continuing  resolution  in 
past  years  and  shoi  Id  continue  to  op- 
erate. In  fact,  the  ICouse  Members  feel 
the  Agency  should  operate  under  this 
continuing  resolution  exactly  how  it  has 
operated  under  past  continuing  resolu- 
tions, does  the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  Certainly  agree  with 
this  statement  and  I  might  also  point  out 
that  AID  should  Operate  under  this 
resolution  as  every  other  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agency  is  allowed  to  operate  under 
a  continuing  resolulion  which  also  has 
been  the  past  practiije. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  ifiight  point  out  that 
the  format  of  this  cbntinuing  resolution 
has  not  been  changjd,  but  contains  the 
same  language  as  p:ist  continuing  reso- 
lutions. Does  the  gentleman  agree  that 
a  report  expresses  tie  views  of  individ- 
uals concerned  with  particular  legisla- 


this  involves  expending  any  additional 
moneys  over  and  above  what  we  approved 
the  other  day  in  t]  le  continuing  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  overall  this 
conference  report  s  about  the  same  as 
was  presented  orijinally  to  the  House, 
although  there  are  i  lome  up  and  down  ad- 
justments  to  varioiis  items  which  were 
added  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.Gpeaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  ]  ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  not  true 
that  there  is  a  prevision  for  increasing 


rt  of  the  law  itself? 
'hat  is   my  under- 


tion,  but  it  is  not  p4r 

Mr.    SHRIVER. 
standing. 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  ife  it  the  gentleman's 


understanding  thai 
that  was  funded  in 
is  contained  in  the 
eligible  for  funding 
ing  resolution? 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Tliat  is  my  understand 


ing  and  the  activity 


any  AID  activity 
fiscal  year  1974  and 
budget  estimates  Is 
under  tliis  continu- 


would  be  funded  at 


the  lower  level  of  tl  e  two  amounts. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  By  the  broadest  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  concerning  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
contained  in  the  Senate  report  on  the 
continuing  resolution,  even  though  the 
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report  has  no  legal  standing  in  relation- 
ship to  tills  joint  resolution  and  the 
House  Members  do  not  necessarily  em- 
brace this  Senate  language,  does  not  the 
gentleman  agree  that  AID  would  be  able 
to  finance  a  casket  factory  in  fiscal  year 
1975  under  the  continuing  resolution  if 
the  agency  financed  a  casket  factory  in 
fiscal  year  1974? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  statement,  but  I  wish  the  chairman 
could  have  used  a  less  morbid  example. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  repeat,  under 
the  Senate  report  language,  the  Agency 
could  fund  any  program  in  fiscal  year 
1975  if  they  funded  a  like  program  in  fis- 
cal year  1974.  Finally,  the  Senate  lan- 
guage, if  it  had  legal  standing,  has  for  its 
only  purpose  to  prevent  the  funding  of  a 
fiscal  year  1975  program  where  no  such 
program  was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
Since  the  appropriations  for  AID  are 
provided  on  a  broad  activity  basis  and 
this  continuing  resolution  places  a  limit 
of  the  current  rate  or  the  budget  estimate 
whichever  is  lower  on  these  broad  activi- 
ties, this  joint  resolution,  just  as  past 
continuing  resolutions,  does  not  attempt 
to  limit  or  to  estimate  what  the  fimding 
detail  should  be  under  these  broad  ac- 
tivities. Of  course,  the  Agency  should 
justify  this  detail  before  proceeding  with 
their  obligation  and  these  obligations 
should  be  consistent  with  existing  legis- 
lation. 

However,  no  specific  action  is  taken 
with  respect  to  these  details  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  because  this  detail, 
which  includes  specific  project  funding 
et  cetera,  is  left  up  to  AID  for  final  deter- 
mination as  Its  administrative  function. 
The  Congress  should  not  try  to  become 
the  administrators  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  this  Is  certainly 
consistent  with  past  practices  under  the 
continuing  resolution  and  regular  ap- 
propriation measures,  does  the  gentle- 
man agree? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  That  has  been  the  pro- 
cedure we  have  followed  in  the  past  and 
I  agree  we  should  continue  with  that 
method  of  operation  under  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mahon,  regarding  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "rate"  as  It  is  contained 
in  the  continuing  resolution. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  reso- 
lution directs  departments  and  agencies 
to  continue  expending  funds  for  pro- 
grams at  a  monthly  or  quarterly  rate 
equal  to  a  similar  rate  for  the  last  year. 
The  community  action  program  imder 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
funded  last  fiscal  year  for  7  months  per- 
mitting a  monthly  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $27,500,000.  Would  this 
continuing  resolution  permit  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  continue 
funding  community  action  programs  at 


that  rate  this  year  for  the  duration  of 

the  resolution? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  state 
that  the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion Is  In  the  aflBrmatlve.  It  would  per- 
mit the  continuation  of  that  rate  for 
programs  financed  in  fiscal  year  1974 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  what  we  have  done 
with  military  assistance  for  South  Viet- 
nam, so  that  we  can  clearly  understand 
the  picture? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect 
to  South  Vietnam,  the  current  rate  of 
military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  is 
slightly  In  excess  of  $1  billion  per  year. 
The  authorized  rate  was  a  higher  figure, 
I  believe. 

In  the  conference  we  settled  on  an  even 
$1  biUlon  rate  for  the  period,  July  1  to 
September  30. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  sub- 
stantially the  amount  that  was  author- 
ized for  appropriation  in  1974,  minus,  I 
believe.  $18  million? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  The  conference  report  provides 
$1  billion  for  militarj-  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam,  which  is  $18  million  below  the 
current  rate  as  provided  in  the  1974  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  when  funds  for 
Laos  are  excluded,  as  these  funds  are  now 
provided  for  in  the  foreign  assistance 
section  of  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  So  that  It  was  kept  at 
the  rate  of  last  year  pending  final  deter- 
mination on  the  authorization  legisla- 
tion and  the  appropriation  legislation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. There  was  however,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  a  reduction  of  $18  million. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Cederberg)  . 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  the  minority  concurs 
In  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  they  are  In  agreement  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SpesJter,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


(RoU  No.  337] 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Griffiths 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Blatnllc 

Hanna 

Montgomery 

Brasco 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Owens 

Brtnltley 

Harsha 

Pettis 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hubert 

Preyer 

Butler 

Hogan 

Rallsback 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hollfield 

Rangel 

Clark 

Holt 

Retd 

Clausen, 

Holtzman 

Rodlno 

DonH. 

Horton 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Cohen 

Howard 

Rousselot 

Conyers 

Hutchinson 

Sandman 

Daniels. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Selberllns 

Domlnlck  V. 

Jordan 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Dennis 

Kartb 

Teague 

Donohue 

Kastenmeler 

Thompson,  K.J 

Dom 

McClory 

Thornton 

Downing 

McFall 

tniman 

Drlnan 

McKlnney 

Vander  Jast 

Edwards.  Calif 

Macdonald 

Vlgorlto 

Esch 

Madlgan 

Waldle 

Fish 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Wiggins 

Praser 

Mayne 

Yairon 

Goodling 

Mezvlnaky 

Gray 

Mills 

The  SPEAKER.  On  tills  roUcall  363 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION     BILL.     1975 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  of  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  15580)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  3  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  DUnois  (Mr.  Michel) 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15580.  with 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read 
Ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  'i  hours,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  Vz  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the    bill    before    the 
House  today,  H.R.  15580.  making  appro 
priations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
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and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  related  agencies  is  the  second  largest 
of  the  annual  appropriation  bills  which 
are  considered  by  the  Congress.  It  is  the 
second  largest.  Only  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  is  larger.  This  bill  includes  a 
total  of  $32.8  billion  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Now.  it  excludes  budget  requests  total- 
ing over  $4,600  million,  for  which  we  do 
not  have  authorizing  legislation.  If  these 
budget  amounts  were  included  in  the  bill, 
it  would  total  at  least  $37,400  million. 

The  amount  in  the  bill  does  not  give 
the  full  picture  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
programs  administered  by  the  agencies 
which  are  funded  in  this  bill. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  page  4  of  the  re- 
port, and  that  is  a  very  important  re- 
port, it  indicates  the  total  budget  au- 
thority for  all  these  agencies,  including 
the  trust  funds  that  are  in  this  bill, 
amounts  to  $121,600  million.  That  is 
more  than  38  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  with  the  trust  funds  is  bigger 
than  the  Department  of  Defense.  Did  we 
ever  think  we  would  be  here  long  enough 
to  hear  that? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  often 
said,  the  programs  funded  by  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  affect  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  in  this  Nation,  every 
one.  I  am  sure  every  Member  is  aware 
of  that  fact.  What  could  possibly  be  more 
important  to  us  as  Members  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  than  promoting  the 
health,  the  education,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people? 

Now,  no  budget  could  be  large  enough 
to  meet  all  of  the  needs  of  our  children, 
our  poor,  our  aged,  and  our  sick  people. 
Our  job  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  to  try  to  do  justice 
to  all  of  these  needs  within  the  funds 
available  to  us. 

Now,  the  needs  in  the  field  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare,  are  unlimited; 
but  the  funds  are  limited. 

We  all  know  that  inflation  is  the  crud- 
est kind  of  tax,  and  that  large  deficits 
will  only  make  life  harder  for  the  very 
people  that  we  are  trying  to  help. 

Now,  the  bill  which  we  bring  to  the 
floor  today  is  the  result  of  months  and 
months  of  hearings.  There  are  seven  vol- 
umes of  testimony,  the  result  of  very, 
very  careful  scrutiny  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates by  the  11  members  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee.  They  are  an  ex- 
traordinarily hard-working  group.  They 
bring  a  great  variety  of  points  of  view  to 
bear  on  this  task.  They  represent  geo- 
graphical areas  as  far  apart  as  Oregon, 
Massachu-setts,  Texas,  Iowa,  New  Jersey, 
and  Virginia. 

As  always,  this  bill  represents  a  con- 
sensus of  diverse  views.  But  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, including  the  chairman,  is  en- 
tirely happy  with  everything  in  this  bill. 
As  always,  this  bill  Is  a  compromise,  but 
it  IS  a  good  compromise ;  one  which  every 
Member  of  this  House  can  vote  for  in 
good  conscience,  knowing  that  he  can 
defend  his  vote  before  his  constituents. 
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The  amount  of  tlie  bill  represents  an 
increase  of  just  over  $4  billion  over  the 
comparable  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  largest  single  increase  is  $2,600 
million  for  the  supjilemental  security  in- 
come program.  Th;  Members  are  now 
getting  to  know  tha  .  as  the  SSI  program. 

But  this  is  the  i  rst  full  year  of  this 
program.  The  Members  will  recall  that 
it  went  into  effeci  back  on  last  Jan- 
uary 1.  It  is  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  and  it  replaces 
the  programs  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
the  disabled  which  were  formerly  admin- 
istered by  the  Stabis.  After  some  initial 
diflficulties,  we  can  1  ell  the  Members  that 


mark  pages  4  through  6  of  this  report 
for  themselves  and  tl  leir  staffs.  In  it  they 
will  find  the  most  ijnportant  issues. 


the  program  seems 
good  start. 

The  other  large 
1974  appropriations 


Members  will  hear 


to  be  off  to  a  pretty 

increases  from  the 

are  $230  million  for 

the  National  Institutes  of  Health — the 


it  referred  to  as  the 


NIH — of  which  $H2  million  is  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute;  $285  million 
for  higher  educatioii  for  student  assist- 
ance; and  $740  million  for  public  as- 
sistance. 

I  want   the   Meihbers   to   mark  that 


now,  because  later 


3n  I  will  have  some- 


thing to  say  about  t  lat  which  may  alarm 
them,  but  there  wi  11  be  $740  million  in 
here  for  public  assia  ;ance,  so  do  not  break 


down  and  cry  late] 
talk  about  further 


on  if  you  hear  any 
;uts  in  public  assist - 


Chain  lan 


ance. 

And  $235  million 
ments   under  the 
funds. 

Now,  Mr 
will  be  surprised  to 
in  the  bill  is  $386. 
budget  request.  We 
over  the  budget 
102,000 — that  is 
lars — which  are 
creases  totaling  $96() 

Now,  the  large 
due  to  what  we 
mate  in  the  budge 
quired  for  public 
fiscal  year  1975.  In 
appropriated  $600 
than  was  necessary 
In  fiscal  year  1974, 
a  billion  dollars  too 


mere 


many  Members 

earn  that  the  amount 

■  56,000  less  than  the 

have  made  increases 

rebuest  totaling  $574,- 

ovpr  a  half  billion  dol- 

than  offset  by  de- 

,558.000. 

decrease  is  primarily 

bilieve  is  an  overesti- 

of  the  amounts  re- 

a^istance  payments  in 

fiscal  year  1973,  we 

million  more — more 

for  public  assistance. 

we  appropriated  over 

much. 


cut: 


Congi  ess 


good, 
aid 


When  we  found 
and  later  the 
cess  funds.  Now 
abundance  of  caution 
staff  take  a  very 
at  this  estimate, 
we  foimd  out.  we 
assistance  estimate 
$877,906,000. 

Mark  this:  but 
tion,  the  amount  ir 
an  important 
million  for  public 

Mr.   Chairman, 
cover  all  of  the 
this  bill  in  the  tim  s 
has  been  available 
since  Monday,  and 
of  detail.  I  urge 
They  should  read 
done.   The   highli^ts 
printed  on  pages 
Members  do  nothtig 


progt  am 


th; 

i' 


is  for  medicare  pay- 
iocial  security  trust 


about  it,  the  House 

rescinded  the  ex- 

his  year,  out  of  an 

we  have  had  our 

hard,  close  look 

based  upon  what 

believe  that  the  public 

can  be  cut  at  least 


9ven  with  this  reduc- 
the  bill  still  provides 
increase  of  $1,800 
4ssistance. 

could  not  possibly 

injportant  programs  in 

allotted.  The  report 

to  all  the  Members 

it  contains  a  wealth 

Members  to  read  it. 

to  see  what  has  been 

of   the   bill   are 

4   through   6.  If  the 

else,  they  should 


I  would  like  to  use 


for  matters  of  importance;  first  of  all, 


manpower  training 
included  in  this  bit 


the  remaining  time 


programs.  We  have 
$2,150  million  to 


Id  actually  be  spent 

1975  bill  will,  point 

a  carryover  from 

^on  bill;   and  point 

(embers  hear  this — 


carry  out  the  new  (Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Trailing  Act  which  be- 
came law  last  Decern  3er. 

The  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1974,  enacted  earlier  this 
very  month,  also  included  an  appropria- 
tion for  these  same  programs,  a  large 
portion  of  which  woij 
in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  amount  of  thi 
1,  enable  us  to  use 
the  1974  appropria^ 
2 — ^wait  imtil  the 
will  provide  a  prograpi  level  of  $2,750  mil- 
lion. That  is  an  incijease  of  $960  million 
over  the  1974  level  of  $1,790  million. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  now  that  al- 
most $1  bilhon  will  be  available  for  pub- 
lic service  employmint.  The  Labor  De- 
partment plans  to  s  lend  this  money,  of 
course,  over  the  nej  t  18  months.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  these  expenditures 
should  be  accelerat;d,  if  necessary,  to 
combat  unemployment.  Of  course,  they 
should. 

The  very  highly  respected  Arthur 
Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  has  told  the  committee  that  he 
believes  public  empl  tyment  is  one  of  the 
quickest  and  most  el  fective  ways  to  com- 
bat unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wis  are  giving  the  ad- 
ministration a  $1  b;  lllon  weapon  to  use 
against  that  unen  tployment,  quite  a 
weapon.  We  expect  them  to  use  this 
weapon  wisely,  but  if  and  when  a  larger 
amount  is  needed,  the  Members  can  be 
sure  that  It  will  be  jrovided,  the  proper 
amount  at  the  propc  r  time,  and  make  no 
mistake  about  that. 

Now,  as  to  occu]  >ational  safety  and 
health.  This  has  bien,  to  put  it  very 
mildly,  one  of  our  m(  st  controversial  pro- 
grams in  the  past  sew  years.  The  com- 
mittee has  approved  the  full  budget  re- 
quest for  additional]  Federal  compliance 
oflScers  and  Federtil  grants  to  those 
States  which  are  tak  ng  over  the  enforce- 
ment responsibility  from  the  Federal 
Giovernment. 

My  own  view  is  th  it  a  great  deal  of  the 
dissatisfaction  anq  misunderstanding 
surrounding  this  program  would  disap- 
pear if  the  Labor  Department  could  pro- 
vide consultation  to  small  employers  to 
help  them  to  comply  with  the  law. 

I  understand  than  such  consultation  is 
not  permitted  under  the  present  law. 

All  right.  What  8^re  we  here  for?  We 
are  the  Congress;  we  are  the  House.  If 
that  is  a  fact,  then  I  think  we  should 
stop  that:  we  shoulfl  change  the  law. 

The  committee  hks  added  funds  over 
the  budget  request  also  in  the  same  gen- 
eral area  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safetir  and  Health  imder 
HEW.  They  are  resoonsible  for  providing 
scientific  advice  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  others  in  the  development  of 
occupational  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards. They  can  also 'provide  consultation 
and  advice  to  privatf  industry. 
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We  hope  that  this  increase  in  funds 
provided  in  this  bill  will  permit  them  to 
realize  that  they  should  do  more  of  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  something  in 
wliich  this  committee  has  had  great 
interest  down  through  the  years,  espe- 
cially the  last  10  years:  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  NIH.  Over  the  years 
our  subcommittee  has  taken  a  very,  very 
special  interest  in  medical  research.  In 
fact,  it  would  not  be  inaccurate  to  say 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
ai-e  the  creation  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriation   of   the   House   and   the 

Senate. 

This  year  again  we  felt  that  the  budget 
request  simply  is  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  momentum  which  has  made  our 
Nation  the  world's  leader  in  medical 
research.  So  we  have  included  in  the 
bill  almost  $1.8  billion  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  representing  an 
increase  of  over  $230  million  over  the 
budget  and  $205  milUon  over  the  amount 
available  right  now  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Although  a  large  share  of  that  increase 
does  go  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
all  of  the  other  institutes  without  excep- 
tion will  receive  substantial  increases  as 
well,  and  they  should. 

Now,  I  want  the  Members  to  mark 
this:  It  is  important  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
supports  a  great  deal  of  basic  research 
wliich  contributes  to  the  investigation  of 
many,  many  other  diseases  than  cancer. 
I  wish  the  Members  would  not  forget 
that  point. 

As  is  our  usual  custom,  we  have  indi- 
cated in  the  report  areas  of  research  in 
wliich  we  think  there  should  be  special 
attention.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  the 
Members  would  listen  to  this  carefully. 
We  have,  however,  refrained  from  ear- 
marking funds.  We  do  not  earmark  spe- 
cific amounts  of  money  for  research  on 
specific  diseases.  That  we  do  not  do.  If 
we  did  that,  we  would  open  up  a  Pan- 
dora's box.  Can  the  Members  imagine 
what  would  happen?  There  would  be  no 
way  for  us  to  handle  that. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  have 
a  very  well-established  peer  review  sys- 
tem for  reviewing  research  proposals  for 
establishing  scientific  merit  and  for  ap- 
proving those  which  are  the  most  prom- 
ising. We  do  not  think  that  Congress 
should  attempt  to  make  these  scientific 
judgments  on  the  basis  of  how  many 
letters  we  received  regarding  this  disease 
or  that  disease.  We  just  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  to  higher 
education  and  student  assistance.  This 
bill  includes  almost  $1.9  billion  for  aid  to 
students  in  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. That  represents  an  increase  of  $294 
million  over  the  amount  available  for 
1974. 

The  budget  again  proposed  the  elim- 
ination of  supplementary  grants  and  di- 
rect student  loans  and  a  large  increase 
for  the  basic  opportunity  grants.  Con- 
gress has  turned  down  similar  proposals 
repeatedly.  Time  and  time  again  you 
liave  done  that,  and  the  members  of  our 
subcommittee  continue  to  have  very 
strong  views  on  this  matter. 

The  total  amount  in  this  bill  for  stu- 
dent assistance  is  equal  to  the  budget 


request.  We  have  reduced  the  amount  for 
the  basic  opportunity  grants  and  pro- 
vided an  increased  amount  of  funding 
for  supplementary  opportunity  grants 
and  work  study  and  for  the  direct  stu- 
dent loan,  which  is  a  great  program; 
and  a  rapidly  developing  thing,  the  State 
student  incentive  grants. 

There  are  programs  lacking  authori- 
zation. What  do  you  think  about  that? 
This  is  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. For  heaven's  sake,  will  you  keep 
that  in  mind.  All  day  until  we  finish  this 
bill  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  We  do  not  au- 
thorize these  things  and  we  do  not  write 
these  laws.  If  you  want  to  write  a  law, 
then  go  some  place  else  and  write  it; 
not  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close  with 
a  cautionary  note.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  we  have  deferred  action  on  budget 
requests  totaling  $4.6  billion  for  pro- 
grams which  lack  authorization  for  1975. 
These  include  all  programs  authorized 
by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  the  Development  Disabilities 
Act,  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act,  and  various  expiring  sections  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  and  several 
others.  There  is  no  money  in  this  bill 
for  a  number  of  programs  whose  au- 
thorizations expire  and  for  which  there 
has  been  no  budget  request  or  a  cutback 
that  may  be  proposed  in  the  budget. 
These  include  such  very  popular  pro- 
grams as  impacted  area  aid  and  mental 
health  centers,  the  OEO  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  aid  to  medical  and  dental 
and  nursing  schools.  We  have  no  law, 
so  we  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 

I  point  this  out  for  two  reasons.  First 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  althought  fiscal 
year  1975  is  only  3  days  away,  we  still  do 
not  have  authorizing  legislation  for  many 
of  these  important  programs. 

Second,  I  want  to  warn  the  Members 
that  if  these  funds  were  included  in  this 
bill,  it  would  be  much,  much  larger  in 
total  and  probably  far  in  excess  of  the 
budget  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I  know  there 
will  be  a  great  temptation — as  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  oh  boy,  there  sure 
will  be  a  great  temptation — because  this 
is  an  election  year  to  vote  for  amend- 
ments adding  funds  for  this  or  that  or  the 
other  program.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
resist  that  temptation  and  support  this 
bill  presented  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Certainly.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  old  and  distinguished  friend 
from  the  great  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  would  have  spoiled  my 
day  If  the  gentleman  had  not  asked  me 
to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sorry  to  say  Uiat  I 
have  to  disagree  with  the  gentleman  in 
that  I  will  be  supporting  some  amend- 
ments to  cut  some  of  the  expenditures  in 
this  bill.  But  I  arose  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  about  the  165  positions  that 
were  allotted  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  last  year  by  the  committee. 
Those  165  positions  have  never  been 
filled.  I  compliment  the  National  Labor 


Relations  Board  for  not  having  filled 
those  positions,  but  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  committee  had  proper  justi- 
fication for  alloting  those  positions  or 
where  the  fault  lies? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  the  gentleman 
should  have  been  at  the  hearings.  I  know 
the  gentleman  has  not  had  time  to  go 
through  that  mass  of  testimony  con- 
tained in  these  seven  volumes.  But  let 
me  say  this — the  gentleman  could  not 
have  done  It  better  himself,  if  the  gentle- 
man can  Imagine  that,  because  If  you 
ever  heard  the  Members,  all  of  them,  on 
tioth  sides  of  the  aisle,  going  after  wit- 
nesses, when  these  people  appeared  be- 
fore them.  I  regret  that  the  gentleman 
was  not  there  to  see  this,  but  we  cer- 
tainly took  them  apart  on  this  very  thing. 
And  you  can  be  sure  that  until  they  satis- 
fied us  that  nothing  like  this  would 
happen,  that  we  did  not  let  up  on  them, 
and  we  just  went  along  so  far  with  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  vrill  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that 
I  do  not  want  to  do  this  bill  an  injustice, 
but  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  favor  to 
the  committee  if  we  had  been  able  to  cut 
that  money  out  of  the  bill  last  year. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  yield- 
ing to  me. 

On  page  13  of  the  committee  report 
under  the  item  lisited  as  Occupationsd 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  there 
is  a  provision  which  says: 

Many  of  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  specify  that  safety  equip- 
ment devices  must  be  approved  by  an  inde- 
pendent nationally  recognized  authority  or 
testing  organization.  The  additional  11  posi- 
tions requested  In  the  budget  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  wUl  provide  the  staff  need- 
ed to  evaluate  and  accredit  testing  organiza- 
tions which  would  thereby  be  authorized  to 
certify  safety  devices  as  meeting  OSHA  stand- 
ards. 

This  came  about  as  the  result  of  the 
promulgation  of  a  regulation  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  in  September  1973.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  on  the  basis  of  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Labor  on 
June  3,  1974,  revoked  that  initial  labo- 
ratory accreditation  standard,  will  the 
additional  11  positions  be  required? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin — 
and  I  might  add  that  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  has  been  working  extremely 
hard  in  his  committee,  and  that  that 
committee  worked  until  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning  today,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  being  present  here. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  might  add  that  I  am  deep- 
ly grateful  for  his  enabling  me  to  come 
in  out  of  the  rain. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  understand  they  went 
until  4  o'clock  this  morning. 

However,  on  the  matter  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  alludes,  and 
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the  gentleman  is  certainly  justified  in 
calling  this  to  our  attention,  let  me  say 
that  obviously  if  there  is  no  laboratory 
accreditation  program,  if  there  is  no  such 
a  thing,  then  these  11  positions  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  this  purpose  will 
certainly  not  be  needed.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  will  be  the  intention  of 
this  Committee,  that  is,  that  these  posi- 
tions should  not  then  be  filled,  and  that 
the  funds,  of  course,  appropriated  for 
them  should  not  be  used  until  the  reg- 
ulations can  show  that  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  response  of  the 
Chairman  on  that  question. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
people  who  are  on  the  floor  here,  rather 
than  continuing  to  talk  to  ourselves, 
it  might  very  well  serve  a  purpose  to 
simply  extend  our  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  altogether  appropriate.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  indicated,  during  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  he  will  be  making  a  rather 
extensive  extension  of  his  remarks  on 
certain  specific  items,  as  will  this  Mem- 
ber and,  I  am  sure,  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee. 

We  have  over  300  line  items  and  to  go 
over  them  item  by  item  in  detail  I  think 
would  unduly  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  But  if  I  might, 
I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  some 
of  the  highlights,  and  several  items  that 
I  am  somewhat  concerned  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

This  is  a  bill  which  in  all  of  its  rami- 
fications, as  I  imderstand  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood),  entails  the  spending  of 
about  $121  billion.  Would  the  gentleman 
suggest  we  get  5  or  10  more  Members 
to  add  to  the  15  or  20  now  on  the  House 
floor?  That  is  about  all  a  quorum  call  will 
produce  under  the  bobtailed  procedure 
that  we  have  indulged  ourselves  in  this 
phony  quorum  call  procedure  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  not  all  that  en- 
thralled with  my  own  voice,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  We  will  try 
to  make  our  case  just  as  briefly  as  we  can 
here. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  real 
nitty-gritty  of  the  debate  will  follow  dur- 
ing the  course  of  reading  the  bill  when 
there  will  be  amendments  offered.  And 
the  gentleman  will,  of  course.  I  hope,  op- 
pose those  to  increase  the  bill,  as  I  will, 
and  he  might  very  well  be  supporting 
some  of  those  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  to  cut  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  U  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  wiU  yield  further,  if 
he  feels  at  any  time  that  he  needs  more 
companionship.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to 
provide  it. 
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Mr.  MICHEL,  u  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's cooperative  "attitude.  In  this  case 
it  would  be  very  cooperative  if  we  could 
simply  move  ahe  id  with  discussion  of  the 
bill  referring,  as  I  said,  to  several  of  the 
highlights. 

Mr.  HALEY.  VIr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  ord  ;r  that  a  quormn  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRM  ^.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  am  lounces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceeding!  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  C  ommittee  appears. 

Members  will  -ecord  their  presence  by 
electronic  device 

The  call  was  baken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORC   t  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  101  Members  have 
appeared.  A  que  rum  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  is  i  resent.  Pursuant  to  rule 
XXm,  clause  2,  further  proceedings  un- 
der the  call  siall  be  considered  as 
vacated. 

The  Commits  e  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  gentlemi.n  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  had  be(  n  recognized  and  at  the 
time  of  the  poin  of  order  had  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was 
about  to  say  wh  en  we  were  interrupted 
by  the  suggesti(  n  of  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi,  there  ire  a  great  many  de- 
ferred items  th(  .t  will  not  show  up  in 
this  bill,  budgeoed  at  $4.6  biUion,  and 
these  items  Members  will  find  displayed 
on  page  6  of  our  {report.  So,  as  our  chair- 
man has  indica  ed  to  the  Members,  we 
bring  to  the  flo(  r  a  bill  of  $32.8  billion 
without  $4.6  bil  lion  of  deferred  items, 
which  suggests  ^at  if  we  have  no  in- 
crease in  the  U  ture  on  these  deferred 
items  we  would  have  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $37  to  $38  billion  of  ap- 
propriated funds  here  to  add  to  the  $92.5 
billion  of  trust  f\  nds. 

My  concern  ii  the  fact  that  we  show 
a  figure  here  of  $386  million  under  the 
budget.  This  hi  is  got  to  be — and  the 
chairman  and  I  ivould  have  some  differ- 
ence as  to  how  it  would  be  character- 
ized— for  all  ii  tents  and  purposes  a 
phony  cut  in  tl  e  bill.  It  comes  to  the 
floor,  as  I  said,  ;howing  a  net  reduction 
of  $386  million  below  the  President's 
budget,  but  th;  Members  should  be 
aware  that  the  figure  is  achieved 
through  a  reduction  of  more  than  $878 
million  in  estimates  for  public  assist- 
ance. In  other  w  ords,  if  the  administra- 
tion's estimates  are  right  and  the  com- 
mittee's estimat<  s  are  wrong,  the  bill  will 
be  considerably  above  the  President's 
budget — and  the  word  "estimat«s"  is  very 
critical  here  anc  important. 

Public  assistance  is  not  controllable 
by  congressional)  action.  By  law  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  pay  its  share  of 
any  legitimate  vtelfare  costs  incurred  by 
the  States.  In  tie  end  we  will  have  to 
appr(H)rlate  the  necessary  amount  to 
cover  those  legi  imate  costs.  If  the  ad- 
ministration has  overestimated  them,  the 
budget  authority  will  revert  to  the 
Treasury.  If  thr  conmiittee  has  under- 
estimated them,  we  will  have  to  provide 
a  supplemental  i  tppropriation. 
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I  see  the  gent  leman  from  Iowa  out 
here  in  front  of  nje,  who  makes  the  point 
time  and  time  ag  lin  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  opposed  o  bringing  in  supple- 
mental  requests.  This,  of  course,  is  one 
of  those  things  that  I  would  have  to 
predict  will  hapjien  on  this  particular 
item. 

The  question  s,  who  is  more  right 
here  or  more  wroig  about  the  estimates' 
For  years  both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  havt  accepted  the  estimates 
of  the  50  States  vhich  are  made  consid- 
erably in  advanc ;  of  the  fiscal  year.  M 
the  committee  re  jort  notes,  for  11  years 
in  a  row  these  State  estimates  were 
vastly  underestin  ated  and  the  Congress 
had  to  vote  su  )plementals  for  those 
years.  The  fiscal  .ear  1973  was  a  stand- 
off year.  The  olginal  estimates  were 
reasonably  accurite;  however,  the  ad- 
ministration requ  ested  and  the  Congress 
passed  a  supplen  ental  which  proved  to 
be  unnecessary. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1974,  for  the  first 
time  the  pendulu  n  swung  the  other  way 
and  the  estimates  were  vastly  overstated. 
As  a  result,  the  administration  recom- 
mended a  rescisiion,  a  significant  one, 
better  than  thre  ^-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars;  but  we  in  the  Congress  re- 
scinded $1,188  milion. 


Mr.  Chairman 
in  the  fiscal  year 
too  sharp.  HEW 
row  over  $100  million 
year  1975  appropriation 
accounted  for 
mates. 
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Second,  the 
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1974   State 
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There  is  no  cen  ainty  as  to  who  is  right 


It  is  reasonably  clear. 


however,  that  ev«  n  if  the  trend  is  down, 
as  it  was  in  fiscal  year  1974,  our  commit- 
tee has  cut  too  much.  Members  should 
assiune  that  theie  is  a  due  bill  waiting 
in  the  wings  in  the  form  of  a  supplemen- 
tal for  pubhc  asiistance  which  will  al- 
vipe  out  the  margin 
shown  in  our  con  imittee  report  as  being 
below  the  Preside  nt's  budget. 

That  is  the  poi  it  I  want  to  make,  that 
we  do  not  get  curried  away  and  think 
that  we  are  in  sue  i  good  shape  that  when 
these  amendments  are  offered — in  one 
public  service  employ- 
ment by  $300  milion— we  take  the  opti- 
mistic view  that  ill  is  well,  because  it  is 
is  pretty  bad  and  we 
to  the  music. 

The  supplemeintal  security  income 
item,  which  shows  an  increase  here  of 
$2.6  billion  over  1  ist  year  in  the  bill  now 
brings  that  item  up  to  a  total  of  $4.S 
bUlion. 

In  this  fiscal  yfear  we  will  have  5  mil- 
lion beneficiaries  of  this  particular  pro- 
gram. 


Comprehensive  manpower  assistance: 
This  is  that  item  that  I  mentioned  where 
we  will  undoubtedly  have  an  amendment 
offered  by  several  Members,  cosponsored 
bv  several  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
"l  would  like  to  address  myself,  if  I 
might,  to  several  points  here  and  leave 
the  balance  of  our  arguments  for  when 
the  amendment  is  actually  offered. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  here  we  have  a 
carryover  of  1974  fiscal  year  funds  which 
brings  this  program  level  in  its  entirety 
to  $2.75  bilhon. 

As  our  chairman  so  well  pointed  out, 
it  is  $960  million  over  fiscal  year  1974. 
Now.  several  things  ought  to  be  kept  in 
mind  here.  Transitional  public  service 
employment  as  provided  for  in  some  of 
our  legislation  was  first  launched  by  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  EEA 
was  passed  as  a  countercyclical  measure 
at  a  time  when  unemployment  was  hov- 
ering around  the  6-percent  mark  and 
threatening  to  rocket  even  further  up. 
In  essence,  EEA  was  an  emergency  pro- 
gram designed  to  cope  with  an  emergency 
situation. 

Currently,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
at  the  5.2-percent  level.  This  situation, 
while  certainly  not  to  be  construed  as 
full  employment  or  in  an  ultimate  sense 
an  acceptable  state  of  affairs,  is  not  a 
crisis  kind  of  situation.  An  example  of 
the  available  data  on  imemployment 
rates  for  the  first  4  months  of  this  calen- 
dar year  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  un- 
employment at  this  time  is  concentrated 
among  youths  from  16  to  19  years  of  age 
and  among  nonfarm  laborers.  In  short, 
among  those  people  least  likely  to  bene- 
fit from  a  program  of  transitional  pub- 
lic service  employment. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  keep  this  in 
mind — the  young,  the  poorly  educated, 
the  unskilled. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  experience 
with  the  PEP  program,  the  public  em- 
ployment program,  indicated  that  it  was 
the  skilled,  the  better-educated  worker 
who  benefited  most  from  a  transitional 
job.  At  the  roughly  5-percent  unem- 
plo3rment  level  which  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing over  the  last  several  months, 
this  advantaged  group  of  workers  finds 
little  diflQculty  in  securing  employment. 
It  is  the  poorly  educated,  the  unskilled 
worker  who  encounters  the  difficulty.  ^ 
For  the  disadvantaged  who  comprise 
much  of  this  latter  group  who  lack  the 
necessary  skills  and  who  are  without  the 
prerequisites  for  stable  employment,  sub- 
sidized public  service  employment  is  the 
wrong  prescription  under  generally 
favorable  economic  conditions.  Appro- 
priate manpower  training  and  related 
service  programs  have  proven  to  be  ef- 
fective in  enhancing  the  employment  of 
these  individuals  when  jobs  were  avail- 
able. Moreover,  I  would  note  the  bulk  of 
unemployment  is  extremely  short  term 
in  nature.  Approximately  half  of  those 
unemployed  are  so  far  for  less  than  5 
weeks,  and  an  average  duration  of  un- 
employment in  April  was  9.8  weelcs. 
Given  the  variety  of  reasons  for  which 
people  leave  jobs — ^many  voluntarily — 
public  service  employment  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  prescription  for  success. 
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Rather,  improvements  in  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  such  as  those 
proposed  by  the  administration  as  far 
back  as  1973  would  go  far  in  alleviating 
these  short-term  duration  unemploy- 
ment problems. 

Now,  in  title  II  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973. 
adequate  provision  is  made  for  serving 
areas  of  substantial  imemployment ;  that 
is,  6V2  percent  or  higher.  Further,  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  Training 
Act  mandates  at  least  $350  million  to  be 
spent  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  title  II 
programs.  I  point  out  the  administration 
has  shown  its  good  faith  in  this  area  by 
accepting  $620  million  for  public  service 
employment  programs  in  the  recently 
enacted  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1974. 

We  have  also  been  informed  that,  in 
addition  to  the  $300  million  being  needed 
for  public  employment  efforts,  there  is 
also  need  to  restore  funds  to  the  1974 
levels  which  existed  for  two-thirds  of  the 
400  prime  sponsors  who  will  administer 
manpower  training  programs. 

When  we  compare  what  will  be  distrib- 
uted by  formula  under  State  and  local 
areas  under  title  I  provisions  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  System  Act  and 
what  was  received  last  year,  this  claim 
appears  to  be  true.  However,  what  is  be- 
ing forgotten  in  this  comparison  is  the 
remaining  20  percent  of  funds  which  we 
are  also  appropriating  in  relation  to  title 
I.  Funds  appropriated  for  this  item 
amount  to  over  $360  million,  and  these 
will  also  end  up  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
State  and  local  sponsors  for  such  things 
as  vocational  education  and  for  the  form- 
ing of  consortiums  between  two  or  more 
sponsors. 

Today,  right  now.  no  one  knows  how 
much  each  sponsor  will  receive  from  this 
source  of  funds,  but  I  think  one  can 
assume  that  once  this  occurs  and  we 
know  its  results,  two-thirds  of  the 
sponsors  will  not  be  drastically  below 
their  1974  funding  levels,  as  is  being 
claimed.  How  many  will  be  below,  wheth- 
er the  problem  will  be  great  or  small,  no 
one  knows  for  certain  as  of  today.  For 
this  reason,  we  must  be  logical.  We  should 
wait  to  see  if  we  have  a  problem,  discover 
the  magnitude  of  it,  and  then  take  neces- 
sary action  immediately  rather  than  just 
throwing  $300  million  at  it. 

Later  on  in  the  day  let  us  consider  that 
particular  item. 

May  I  point  out  that  we  have  $100.8 
million  in  this  bill  for  our  good  old 
friend,  OSHA,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act;  $30.4  million  of  this  is 
over  last  year's  appropriation.  It  pro- 
vides for  150  additional  compliance  of- 
ficers and  11  additional  people  in  the 
laboratory  accreditation. 

I  suspect  there  are  some  who,  later  in 
the  afternoon,  may  want  to  cut  this  item, 
and  then  there  are  several,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  who  would  like  to  see  more 
money  in  this  particular  item.  My  own 
personal  feeling  is  that  if  I  had  a  choice 
between  counseling  and  advice  by  Fed- 
eral officials  on  how  smaller  business  or 
industry  particularly  could  be  helped  to 
comply  with  Federal  standards,  I  would 
rather  see  the  money  go  there  than  have 


Federal  compliance  officers  simplj."  com- 
ing in  and  citing  and  fining  these  peo- 
ple without  adequate  notice.  That  would 
be  my  choice. 

I  should  point  out  here  that  in  the 
health  field  we  have  significant  in- 
creases, in  all  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  particularly  in  cancer.  It  should 
be  noted  that  funds  for  cancer  research 
since  1971  have  tripled  out  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  We  certainly 
are  not  shortchanging  the  institutes,  nor 
any  of  the  others  that  are  being  so  well 
provided  for. 

I  would  remind  my  fellow  committee 
members  here  and  those  who  might  be 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  how  un- 
fortunate it  is  that  what  we  are  offering 
the  American  people  today  for  detection 
of  uterine  cancer,  for  example,  and  can- 
cer of  the  cervix  for  women  is  so  poorly 
utilized.  At  this  time  only  25  percent  of 
the  women  in  this  country  are  availing 
themselves  of  a  simple  Pap  test  to  make 
that  finding.  How  can  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial program  if  the  ability  is  there 
to  detect  it  and  do  something  about  it 
and  75  percent  of  our  women  turn  the 
other  way  and  do  not  even  avail  them- 
selves of  that  opportunity? 

How  many  more  things  do  we  want  to 
do  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer  if  when  we 
do  and  we  get  a  good  program  only  25 
percent  of  the  people  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  find  out 
whether  they  are  susceptible  to  it? 

I  would  encourage  our  women,  too, 
within  the  soimd  of  my  voice,  to  take  a 
mammography,  which  the  Members  can 
learn  about  if  they  read  the  morning 
newspaper,  and  it  will  be  further  dis- 
closed later  in  the  year  what  findings  are 
occurring  in  that  particular  area. 

Certainly,  all  of  our  wcHnen  in  this 
case  would  have  a  vital  interest  In 
whether  or  not  they  are  susceptible  to 
breast  csuicer  and  the  prospect  of  not 
having  to  be  afflicted  with  that,  once  de- 

As  to  vocational  education,  we  have 
increased  that  item  $100  million  over  2 
years.  There  is  another  education  item, 
however,  about  which  we  should  be  rais- 
ing a  serious  question.  We  leave  a  signifi- 
cant amount  in  the  bill  for  the  cost-of- 
instruction  program  for  veterans.  Frank- 
ly, that  program  is  duplicative  of  what 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  now  do- 
ing by  way  of  counseling  and  advising 
veterans  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  We  have  $24  million  in  the  VA 
budget  that  will  go  for  just  that  program. 
The  Members  know  that  the  cost-of- 
instruction  program  for  veterans  does 
not  provide  one  thin  dime  for  the  vet- 
eran himself.  It  is  simply  a  subsidizing 
of  the  institution  which  he  attends.  Those 
who  were  doing  a  good  job  by  recruiting 
veterans  in  the  first  place  are  short- 
changed because  of  the  institutions  which 
did  not  make  that  effort,  and  then  be- 
cause they  increased  their  veteran  popu- 
lation by  10  percent  by  the  gift  of  an 
additional  Federal  assist. 

It  does  not  make  sense.  It  is  ridiculous. 
The  program  was  enacted  with  a  handy 
name  on  it,  something  that  had  to  do 
with  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  help  the 
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veterans,  but  we  are  not  helping  the  vet- 
erans one  bit  this  way.  All  we  are  doing 
is  helping  the  institutions  the  veterans 
may  be  attending  for  their  higher  edu- 
cation. 

I  will  cover  one  further  point  before 
relinquishing  the  floor  to  other  Mem- 
bers for  whatever  remarks  they  might 
wish  to  make  during  the  course  of  gen- 
eral debate.  This  is  concerning  the  field 
Oi  higher  education.  The  Members  know 
that  we  embarked  upon  the  basic  op- 
portimity  grant  program  that,  if  fully 
funded,  would  conceivably  provide  for  a 
maximum  of  assistance  in  the  amoimt 
of  $1,400  to  a  considerable  number  of 
our  students  who  are  attending  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

In  the  budget  there  was  an  item  for 
$1,300  million  for  the  basic  opportunity 
grant  program.  However,  in  this  bill  that 
amount  has  been  cut  to  $650  million  and 
then  adjustments  made  in  the  other  on- 
going programs,  the  supplemental 
grants,  the  work  study  program,  and  the 
student  loan  program.  We  know  of  the 
conflict  that  exists  not  only  in  our  sub- 
committee and  in  our  full  committee  but 
In  this  House;  we  know  the  differences 
of  opinion  that  prevail  with  respect  to 
that  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  quickly  simi  up 
by  saying  that  we  have  a  problem  here  if 
that  figure  remains  at  that  level,  simply 
because  when  we  started  this,  we  pro- 
vided for  freshmen.  Last  year  we  included 
freshmen  and  sophomores  to  participate 
in  the  basic  opportunity  grant  program. 
It  would  follow  logically  from  my  view- 
point that  in  this  third  year  we  would 
provide  sufBcient  amoimts  of  money  for 
freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors. 

Because  of  the  kind  of  reworking  of 
those  figures  within  the  overall  budget 
figure  here,  BOG  grants  under  this  ap- 
propriation may  be  appreciably  smaller 
than  those  provided  for  in  the  fiscal 
1974  appropriation. 

However,  my  principal  objective  here 
is  to  stay  within  the  budget  figure.  I  can 
see  that  several  Members,  taking  the 
arguments  I  have  just  made,  might  jus- 
tify an  increase  in  this  bill  for  the  basic 
opportimity  grant  program.  However,  I 
could  not  go  along  with  that  imless  the 
bill  at  the  same  time  called  for  reductions 
in  several  of  the  other  programs  in  order 
to  keep  within  that  overall  budget  figure. 

As  our  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  Gross,  has  admonished  us 
many  times,  unless  we  face  the  music 
and  hold  to  these  budget  figures,  we  are 
going  to  end  up  the  fiscal  year  much 
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more  in  arrears  th^n  what  we  had  orig- 
inally planned. 


So  having  made 


these  remarks.  Mr. 
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Chairman,  we  will  be  glad  to  subject  oiu:- 
selves  to  questions  from  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers, and  I  will  be  gflad  to  yield  time  fur- 
ther in  the  general  debate  to  those  who 
might  have  sometlang  of  significance  to 
say.  I  would,  howeyer,  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  varioBs  programs  and  ac- 
tivities funded  in  this  bill: 

Manpower  /  sminzstration 
PROGRAM  AI  MINISTRATION 

This  particular  pro  ;ram  has  responsibility 
for  the  following  area  i 

1.  Planning 
Provides  for  the 
the  planning,  policy 
analysis,  evaluation 
and  development  of 
Istratlon. 

2.  Manpower 
This  activity  has  th« 
for  assisting  States 
velopment,    direction . 
various  manpower 
crease  the  skills  and 
nltles  of  those  in 

3.  Apprenticeship 
unions    are    provldei  [ 
and  advisory  services 
ducting    programs 
allied  industrial  trailing 
vlded  to  about  120,0o| 
400,000  apprentices 
tlclpatlng  In  tralnln  ; 
year. 

4.  V.S.  Employmen : 
rection  of  State  em 
atlons  which  Includj 
employablUty  tralnli 
Job  placement  and 

5.  Unemployment 
vldes  leadership  and 
States  in  the 
tlon  of  their  unempl  r 

6.  Investigation  an 
flee  was  established 
bor  to  Insure  "that  m 
of  race,  color,  or  national 
from  participation  ir 
to  discrimination  unfer 
tlvlty  receiving 
and  to  eliminate 
programs  that  may 
the  Age  Discrlailnati{>n 
of  1967.  and 
staff  is  also  responslllle 
of  manpower  actlvltii 

7.  Executive  direct^in 
This  activity  is 
supervision  and 
ployment  Service.  th( 
ance  Service,  Job 
service  and  the  regional 
Istratlon  offices;  prov  des 
management  services 
ment:    provides 
ment,  audit,  and 


adm.inistr  ation. — 
primary  responsibility 
localities  in  the  de- 
and   delivery  of   the 
designed  to  in- 
employment  opportu- 
work  force. 
s^vices. — Employers  ar.d 
technical    assistance 
In  developing  and  con- 
apprenticeship    and 
Assistance  is  pro- 
employees,  with  about 
other  workers  par- 
programs  during  the 


and 


pi  agrams 


thi( 


<f 


4nd 


Feder  il 


Federal  employees 


Year 


Weeks  compensated 


AWBAi 


Service. — Provides  dl- 
(loyment  service  oper- 
assessment,  outreach, 
,   counseling,   testing, 
foUowup. 
i  istirance  service. — Pro- 
technical  assistance  to 
develofment  and  admlnlstra- 
lyment  insurance  laws. 
compliance. — This  of- 
ly  the  Secretary  of  La- 
person  on  the  grounds 
■  origin,  be  excluded 
•  •  or  be  subjected 
any  program  or  ac- 
financlal  assistance." 
dlscAmlnation  in  manpower 
result  from  violations  of 
In  Employment  Act 
discrimli^ation  based  on  sex.  The 
for  reviewing  audits 


and  management. — 
respfcnsible  for  the  overall 
direptlon  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
Unemployment  Insur- 
1,  the  apprenticeship 
Manpower  Admln- 
admlnlstrative  and 
and  property  manage- 
flscal   manage- 
servlces;  and  is  re- 
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sponsible  for  data  sys  tems  relating  to  pro- 
gram performance. 

COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER  ASSISTANCE 

Comprehensive  manpower  assistance,  as 
authorized  by  the  Cc  mprehenslve  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  Includes  work 
and  training  programs  which  were  previously 
operated  under  the  authority  of  the  Man- 
power Development  an  i  Training  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  and  the  E  tnergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971.  The  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1  )73  provides  authority 
to  State  and  local  gavernments  to  design 
and  operate  manpowe-  programs  and  to  the 
Secretary  for  special  pi  ograms. 

1.  State  and  local  irograms. — Provides  fl- 
nancial  assistance  to  State  and  local  prime 
sponsors  to  enable  them  to  provide  compre- 
hensive  manpower  sertlces  needed  to  enable 
Individuals  to  secure  and  retain  employment 
and  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  the  State 
and  local  area.  Included  among  these  au- 
thorized services  are  p(rograms  such  as  insti- 
tutional and  on-the-job  training,  work  expe- 
rience,  summer  yout^  employment,  voca- 
tional education  and  c6unseling,  remedial  ed- 
ucation. Job  placemenft  services,  and  transi- 
tional public  service  employment. 

This  activity  also  pitvldes  financial  assist- 
ance for  programs  of  transitional  public 
service  employment  and  training  in  areas 
which  have  a  rate  of  unemployment  of  6.6% 
or  more.  Priority  is  tojbe  given  to  those  un- 
employed persons  wBo  are  most  severely 
disadvantaged. 

2.  National  prograri 
grams  and  support  a(^ 
ministered  on  the  na 
included  In  this  actlv 


— Covers  those  pro- 

ilvltles  which  are  ad- 

Jional  level.  Programs 

;y  are: 

(a)  National  trainijig  programs. — ^Provides 

special   manpower  seifvices   directed  toward 


meeting   the  needs  of 
cannot  be  served  as 
programs  available  at 
Among  groups  served : 
inal    offenders,   persor 


the  labor  force  which 
ill  through  manpower 
;he  State  or  local  level, 
■e  older  workers,  crlm- 
of  limited  English 


speaking  ability,  Indians,  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers,  amd  through  the  Job 
Corps,  severely  disadvantaged  youth  in  a  res- 
idential setting. 

(b)  Program  support.— This  activity  pro- 
vides for  technical  assitance  and  training  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  personnel  Involved 
in  the  planning,  administration,  and  direc- 
tion of  manpower  programs.  It  provides  a 
comprehensive  system  to  develop  labor  mar- 
ket Information;  funds  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration of  manpower  programs. 

(c)  Computerized  j  job  placement. — In 
1974,  this  activity  w|is  transferred  to  the 
grants  to  States  for  deployment  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  services  accounts. 

Federal  unemployfnent  benefits  and 
alUndances 

This  program  has  responsibilities  in  the 
foUowlnjg  areas: 

1,  2,  and  3.  Payment]  to  Federal  employees, 
ex-Postal  Service  employees  and  ex-service- 
men.— ^Punds  are  alienated  to  the  States  for 
payment  of  unemployment  compensation 
to  eligible  former  Pedef al  employees,  ex-Post- 
al Service  employees  ahd  ex-servicemen. 


Ex-servicemen 


Percent  iifrease  In 

AWBA    Weeks  compensated 


AWBAI 


Percent  ini  rease  in 
AWBA 


1973 2,090.106 

1974 2,289,500 

1975 2,260.600 

'  Average  weekly  benefit  amount. 


S58.86 

$81.15 

J64.  85 


9.0 
3.9 

6.0 


4, 312, 521 
3,265,900 
3,118,200 


$61.46 
K3.75 
$67.25 


8.5 
3.7 
5.5 


TobI  week* 
compensated 


6.402,627 
5.555,400 
5.378,8CC 
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4.  Trade  adjustment  assistance. — ^The  Auto- 
motive Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  authorize  worker 
adjustment  assistance  allowances.  The  esti- 
mate for  1975  is  based  on  recent  activity 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  as  a  result 
of  decisions  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  President. 

Advances   to  the   Extended   Unemployment 
Compensation  Account 

This  account  was  established  by  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Amendments  of  1970  for 
the  purpose  of  making  repayable  advances  to 


the  Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Account,  Unemployment  trust  fund.  Amounts 
appropriated  as  repayable  advances  are  re- 
paid, without  Interest,  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  receipts  are  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to 
finance  the  Federal  costs  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
during  1974  and  1976. 

Grants  to  States  for  unemployment  insurance 
and  employment  services 
This  item  funds  the  following  areas : 

PROGRAM  STATISTICS 


1 .  Unemployment  insurance  services. — Stat© 
agencies  pay  unemployment  compensation  to 
eligible  workers  and  collect  State  unemploy- 
ment taxes  from  employers.  These  agencies 
also  pay  unemployment  benefits  to  former 
Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen  as  well 
as  trade  adjustment  benefits  to  eligible  work- 
ers from  funds  provided  under  a  separate 
Feder"!  appropriation.  Administrative  sup- 
port and  executive  leadership  are  provided 
to  maintain  and  improve  unemployment  In- 
surance operations. 


1970  actual 


1971  actual 


1972  actual 


1973  actual       1974  estimate         1975  estimate 


Number  of  State  positions 28,489 

Basic  workload  (in  tliousands): 

Employer  tax  accounts nl' ?7? 

Employee-wage  items  recorded ,,' ,1? 

Initial  claims  taken Ivli. 

Weeks  claimed 'v?9i 

Contested  claims 4.515 

Appeals 297 

Covered  workers —  S'22? 

Weeks  compensated— state . ......... ?'|fj 

Weeks  compensated— Federal — 3,675 


31,884 

2,679 

180, 000 

15,695 

110.512 

6,020 

400 

54.000 

92. 685 

7,574 


37,898 

2,793 

175. 173 

15.586 

136.232 

6.849 

439 

53.500 

110.311 

9.133 


34,668 

3.653 

205, 000 

13,317 

100. 041 

6.747 

505 

61.360 

80,848 

6,403 


33.496 

3.700 

208.500 

16. 200 

101. 800 

7.100 

500 

62, 410 

83. 100 

5,555 


32.996 

3.776 

215.000 

15.691 

96,697 

6,684 

491 

63,270 

78,022 

5  379 


2.  Employment  services. — A  nationwide 
network  of  more  than  2,400  local  employment 
offices  financed  by  Federal  grants  provide  a 
full  range  of  manpower  services  to  assist 
workers  In  obtaining  suitable  employment 
and  to  assist  employers  In  resolving  their 
manpower  problems.  Special  emphasis  Is 
placed  on  providing  services  to  veterans  and 
disadvantaged  applicants.  Assistance  to  em- 
ployers includes  analyzing  their  manpower 
requirements,  solving  problems  of  recruit- 
ment and  turnover,  and  developing  labor 
market  information.  Communities  are  aided 
In  developing  employment  opportunities,  and 
employment  services  are  provided  to  workers 
ment  of  full-time  offices  is  not  feasible.  It  Is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  $26  million  wUl 
and  employers  In  areas  where  the  establlsh- 
be  available  for  services  to  veterans. 

3.  Contingency  fund. — This  fimd  assures 
that  funds  will  be  available  to  meet  unfor- 
seen  Increases  In  the  costs  of  administration 
resulting  from  changes  In  a  State  law.  In- 
creases in  the  number  of  unemplojmient  In- 
siu'ance  claims  filed  and  claims  paid,  or  In- 
creased salary  costs  resulting  from  changes 
in  State  salary  compensation  plans. 

4.  Other  sources  of  funds. — In  addition  to 
reimbursable  programs,  funds  are  also  re- 
ceived from  other  Federal  programs  to  pro- 
vide recruitment  and  placement  services,  to 
operate  training  programs,  and  to  pay  al- 
lowances and  benefits. 

Advances  to  the  Employment  Security 
Administration  Account 

This  fund,  established  by  the  Employment 
Security  Act  of  1960,  received  an  original 
appropriation  of  $250  million.  It  makes  ad- 
vances without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  the 
Employment  Security  Administration  Ac- 
count In  the  Unemployment  trust  fund.  The 
purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  finance  the  Federal 
and  State  administrative  costs  of  the  employ- 
ment security  programs  on  a  repayable  basis 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  until 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax  receipts  be- 
come available,  when  advances  are  repaid 
with  interest. 

The  financial  transactions  of.  the  Federal- 
State  and  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
systems  are  made  through  the  Unemploy- 
ment trust  fund.  In  the  Federal-State  sys- 
tem, benefit  payments  are  made  by  each 
State,  financed  by  State  payroll  taxes.  These 
tax  receipts  are  deposited  in  the  Unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  and  Invested  In  Govern- 
ment securities  until  needed  for  benefit  pay- 
ments. The  expenses  of  State  and  Federal 
administration  (Including  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State   emplojrment   service),    are    paid 


from  the  fund  out  of  revenue  from  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax,  assessed  on  em- 
ployers, of  0.6%  of  the  first  $4,200  of  wages. 

Both  the  benefit  payments  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  separate  unemploy- 
ment lns\irance  program  for  railroad  em- 
ployees are  paid  from  the  Unemployment 
trust  fund  and  receipts  from  the  tax  on 
wages  of  railroad  employees  are  deposited  In 
the  fund  to  meet  expenses. 

The  total  figure  recommended  for  the 
Manpower  Administration  for  fiscal  1975  is 
$2,657,159,000,  which  Is  $109,996,000  over  the 
budget  figure. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT    SE31VICES    ADMINISTRATION 

This  Administration  has  the  following 
areas  of  responsibility: 

1.  Labor-management  relations  services. — 
Provides  assistance  to  unions,  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  State  and  local  governments. 
Including  special  studies  and  analyses,  and 
technical  assistance  In  planning  for  work 
force  adjustments  as  they  will  affect  labor- 
management  relations;  coordinates  Federal 
action  In  particular  labor-management  dis- 
putes; and  carries  out  the  Department's  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964. 

2.  Labor-management  policy  develop- 
ment.— ^Develops  recommendations  on  labor- 
management  relations  matters,  and  conducts 
studies  of  collective  bargaining  and  programs 
pertaining  to  the  Labor -Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  (LMRDA) ,  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  (WPPDA) , 
and  Federal  labor  relations.  In  1975  research 
will  continue  to  Include  several  of  the  many 
areas  connected  with  labor-management  re- 
lations as  well  as  evaluation  of  present  poli- 
cies and  programs. 

3.  Administration  of  reporting  and  dis- 
closure laws. — Covers  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  LMRDA,  WPPDA,  and 
section  18  of  Executive  Order  11491  which 
governs  labor-management  relations  in  the 
Federal  service.  Provides  for  the  Depart- 
ment's participation  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram against  organized  crime. 


National  Guardsmen  on  training  duty,  to 
seciire  reinstatement  with  their  preservlce 
employers  and  other  employment  advantages 
to  which  they  may  be  entitled,  based  on 
seniority  accrued  whUe  In  mUltary  service. 
Compliance  Is  advanced  by  Informing  em- 
ployers and  labor  organizations  of  their  re- 
employment responsibilities. 

WORKLOAD  STATISTICS 


WORKLOAD  STATISTICS 

1973          1974 
actual     estimate 

1975 
estimate 

Reports  received 152,329     272,500 

180.100 

Investigations  conducted 6,380        7,200 

7.900 

4.    Veterans'    reemployment   rights. — Pro- 
vides assistance  to  veterans,  reservists,  and 


1973  1974 

actual     estimate 


1975 
estimate 


Con'plaints  processed 5,261 

Vete.ans  assisted 375,000 


4.250 
350,000 


4,250 
325,000 


6.  Federal  labor-management  relations. — 
Carries  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  under  Executive  Order 
11491  dealing  with  labor-management  rela- 
tions within  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Major  responsibilities  Involve  process- 
ing of  petitions  and  complaints.  Including 
conduct  of  hearings  and  supervision  of  repre- 
sentation elections,  and  determining  appro- 
priate bargaining  xinlts,  and  ellglblUty  tor 
national  consultation  rights,  and  Investi- 
gating and  deciding  on  alleged  unfair  labor 
practices  or  violations  of  the  standards  of 
conduct  tar  labor  organizations. 


WORKLOAO  STATISTICS 

1S73           1974 
actual     estimate 

1975 
estimate 

National  office  decisions 199            200 

Field  cases  processed 773            945 

200 
1.085 

6.  Executive  direction  and  administrative 
services. — Provides  for  policy  planning  and 
evaluation,  direction,  and  coordination  of  the 
labor-management  relations  programs  of  the 
Department. 

The  Committee  recommends  $27,800,000. 
which  Is  $3,492,000  over  1974  fiscal  year. 

Special  benefits  are  the  following: 

1.  Federal  civilian  employees'  benefits.- 
Cvirrently,  long  term  compensation  benefits 
are  being  paid  to  29.000  Federal  and  eligible 
civilian  employees  (or  their  survivors)  under 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
who  were  injured  or  who  died  as  a  result  of 
work-related  Incidents.  Injury  reports  are 
checked  for  compensability  and  if  found 
compensable,  pertinent  medical  bills  are 
paid.  Claims  for  compensation  benefits  are 
filed  when  the  Injury  causes  lo^  of  job  time. 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSATION  ACT  WORKLOAD 


1972 
actual 


1973    1974  es-    1975  es- 
actual      timate      timate 


Long-term  cases  com- 
pensated     27,502     29.114      30,100     32,100 

Compensation  and 
medical  payments...  673,946    689.442    744.800    737.000 

New  claims  received...    26,774     28,321      30,000     32,000 

2.  Black  lung  compensation  benefits. — Ad- 
ministration of  the  black  lung  benefits  pro- 
gram, by  the  Department  of  Labor  began 
July  1.  1973.  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  as  amended, 
provides  that  compensation  benefits  and 
(after  Jan.  1,  1974)  medical  treatment  costs 
be  paid  to  those  who  have  been  totally  dis- 
abled due  to  pneumoconiosis.  The  Depart- 
ment pays  benefits  directly  when  no  respon- 
sible mine  operator  can  b«  determined  under 
the  insurance  provisions  of  the  act.  Both 
surface  and  underground  miners  are  covered 
by  the  program.  Survivors  who  meet  the  test 
for  eligibility  are  entitled  to  compensation 
benefits  when  In  the  case  of  a  deceased 
miner.  It  Is  shown  that  the  death  was  at- 
tributable to  pneumoconiosis.  An  estimated 
55,600  claims  wUl  be  filed  in  1974  and  38,000 
in  1975. 

3.  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  benefits. — Under  the  1972 
amendments  to  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  one-half  of  the  In- 
creased benefits  provided  by  the  amend- 
ments from  direct  appropriation  for  per- 
sons on  the  rolls  prior  to  enactment. 

4.  Other  benefits. — Benefits  are  paid  to  eli- 
gible claimants  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948  and  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act: 
to  reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
prior  to  1956;  and  to  other  small  groups  of 
employees. 

Trust  Funds 

The  trust  funds  consist  of  amounts  re- 
ceived from  employers  for  the  death  of  an 
employee  where  no  person  Is  entitled  to 
compensation  for  such  death,  and  for  fines 
and  penalty  payments. 

Section  44  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act  was  amended 
In  1972  increasing  the  amount  of  pasmients 
made  into  the  special  fund  by  employers 
and  providing  for  direct  appropriation  funds 
to  be  deposited  Into  the  special  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  Federal  portion  of  the  In- 
creased  compensation  provided  by  the 
amendments. 

These  trust  funds  are  avaUable  for  pay- 
ments of  additional  compensation  for  sec- 
ond Injuries.  When  a  second  injury  results  in 
a  permanent  partial  disability  which,  com- 
bined with  a  orevious  disability,  results  In 
permanent  total  disability  or  death,  the  em- 
ployer provides  compensation  only  for  the 
dlsabUity  caused  by  the  subsequent  Injury. 

In  1974  and  1975,  the  administrative  costs 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
will  t>e  reflected  as  a  reimbursement  to  the 
Employment  Standards  Administration's  sal- 
aries and  expenses  account. 

EMPLOYMENT     STANDARDS     ADMINISTRATION 

This  Administration  handles  the  following: 
1.  Improving  and  protecting  wages. — This 
program  seeks  to  obtain  compliance  with  the 
minimum  wage,  overtime,  child  labor,  and 
other  employment  standards  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  under  the  various  Fed- 
eral procuremant  acts,  under  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act.  and  under  the 
wage  garnishment  provisions  in  title  in  of 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  As  a 
complement  to  the  compliance  program,  reg- 
ulations and  Interpretative  materials  are 
developed  and  special  minimum  wage  stand- 
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OCCUPATIONAL   SAF  ITY   AND   HEALTH 
ADMINTS1  lATION 
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porary  standards,  are  promulgated  under 
procedures  providing  opportunity  for  public 
comment.  Studies  ae  undertaken  to 
Identify  workplace  hazai  ds  and  the  causes  of 
occupational  Injuries  aid  illnesses.  Testing 
laboratories  which  test :  or  and  certify  safety 
specified  products,  de  rices,  systems,  ma- 
terials, or  Installation;  and  "which  meet 
prescribed  conditions,  are  accredited. 

2.  Enforcement. — Enft  rcement  of  the  occu- 
pational safety  and  hea  Ith  standards  is  per- 
formed by  the  physical  inspection  of  plants 
and  facilities.  States  nay  provide  for  the 
coverage  of  one  or  mow  occupational  safety 
and  health  issues  und«r  an  approved  plan 
with  standards  and  a  urogram  of  enforce- 
ment which  have  been  determined  to  be  as 
effective  as  the  Federa:  program.  Program 
operations  are  targeted  to  the  Investigation 
of  fatal  or  catastrophic  accidents,  claims  of 
Imminent  danger,  and  bona  fide  employee 
complaints  and  to  Inspsctlons  of  Industries 
or  work  processes  with  1 1  high  Incidence  and 
severity  of  work-related  injuries  or  illnesses. 
Inspections  of  a  cross-i  lectlon  of  establish- 
ments in  all  Industries  are  also  conducted. 
Federal  matchmg  grams  of  up  to  50  r^  of 
the  total  costs  are  provlc  ed  to  States  to  assist 
them  In  administering  and  enforcing  ap- 
proved State  programs  o  r  occupational  safety 
and  health  and  for  adr  ilnlsterlng  approved 
State  statistical  programs.  State  programs 
are  evaluated  to  Insure  that  all  elements  of 
their  approved  plans  am  Implemented  effec- 
tively and  that  adequate  funds  and  resources 
are  provided.  Federal  and  State  enforcement 
efforts  are  Integrated  tc  provide  a  balanced 
national  program  of  occ  upatlonal  safety  and 
health.  It  Is  estimated  that  75,000  Inspec- 
tions will  be  made  under  the  Act  m  1974 
by  Federal  enforcem*  nt  personnel  and 
150,000  Inspections  will  be  made  by  agencies 
In  30  States  with  approv  >d  programs.  In  1975, 
Federal  Inspections  are  expected  to  Increase 
to  105,000  and  State  Insj  ectlons  will  Increase 
to  250,000. 

3.  Training.  education\  and  information.— 
Training  cotarses,  educaliional  programs,  and 
Information  are  provided  to  employers,  em- 
ployees, trade  associatloi  s,  union  representa- 
tives, State  and  local  sa  ety  and  health  per- 
sonnel, other  Interestel  members  of  the 
public  and  Federal  dep  irtments  and  agen- 
cies to  assist  them  in  t  n  understanding  of 
the  Act  and  of  the  actions  necessary  to  as- 
sure so  far  as  possible  al  I  workers  a  safe  and 
healthful  work  place.  Short-term  technical 
and  professional  tralnlig  is  conducted  to 
increase  the  number  ind  competence  of 
personnel  engaged  in  tie  field  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health.  OSHA  directed  or 
approved  training  opi  ortunltles  will  be 
provided  to  more  than  200,000  persons  In 
1975. 

4.  Safety  and  health  ttatistics. — Statistics 
on  occupational  fatalitlss.  Injuries  and  Ill- 
nesses are  collected  ard  published  annu- 
ally to  aid  In  the  Identification  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  problems  and  to 
facilitate  Improvements!  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act.  Studies  are  conducted  to 
Identify  circumstances  and  events  associated 
with  Injuries  and  Illnesses  which  may  sug- 
gest causes  and  means  of  prevention. 

5.  Executive  direction  and  administra- 
tion.—Executive  direct  on,  planning  and 
evaluation,  and  manage  nent  support  func- 
tions are  structured  to  assure  responsive 
administration  and  effjctive  implementa- 
tion of  the  Act.  To  a  :onslderable  degree, 
program  responsibilities  are  decentralized  to 
the  field  with  the  Implementation  of  these 
programs  as  they  affect  t!  le  public,  performed 
by  a  Federal  field  staS  located  in  10  re- 
gional offices,  61  area  and  district  offices,  and 
28  field  stations. 

Salaries  and  Expenses  for  OSHA  were 
$70,408,000  m  fiscal  1974  and  the  Committee 
reccmmended  $100,816,0)0  for  fiscal  1975. 
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BtTREAU    OF    LAEOR    STATISTICS 


This  Bureau  is  responsible  for  compiling 
all  the  labor  statistics  and  their  areas  are: 

1.  Manpower  and  employment. — Monthly 
estimates  are  made  of  the  U.S.  labc^  force, 
employment  and  unemployment,  as  are 
studies  of  selected  characteristics  of  the 
labor  force.  Monthly  data  are  prepared  and 
published  on  employment,  hours  of  work, 
and  earnings  by  Industry  for  the  United 
States  and  for  each  State.  Projections  are 
prepared  of  manpower  requirements  and 
supply,  including  detailed  studies  of  the  out- 
look for  specific  occupations. 

WORKLOAD  STATISTICS  (MAJOR  ITEMS) 

1973         1974         1975 
actual  estimate  estimate 


Manpower  and  employmet: 

Monthly  labor  force  survey; 
households  in  monthly  sam- 
ple       47,000      47.000      47,000 

Employment,  tiours,  earnings, 
job  vacancies  and  labor  turn- 
over; establishments  report- 
ing monthly ..265,000    265,000    265,000 

Occupational  employment  sta- 
tistics; different  establish- 
ments reporting  during  the 
year 165,000    125,000    130,000 


2.  Prices  and  cost  of  living. — The  Consumer 
Price  Index  and  the  Wholesale  Price  Index 
are  complied  and  published  monthly.  Special 
analytical  studies  of  price  changes  are  under- 
taken, and  family  budget  studies  are  pre- 
pared and  priced. 

WORKLOAD  STATISTICS  (MAJOR  ITEMS) 


1973 
actual 

1974 
esti- 
mate 

1975 
esti- 
mate 

Prices  and  cost  of  living: 
Consumer  prices: 

(a)  Items  reported 400 

(b)  Stores  surveyed  (monthly)'..  8,275 

(c)  Households  surveyed  (month- 

ly)^  6,500    6,500      10,100 

Industrial  prices: 

(a)  Products  and  product  group- 

ings  2,675 

(b)  Establishments   (monthly)...  8,500 
Industry  sector  price  Indexes:  In- 
dustries  142 

International  price  competitiveness: 

Major  U.S.  exporting  companies 
interviewed  for  price  informa- 
tion         75 

Major  U.S.  importers  Interviewed 
for  price  information 125 
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■  Some  cities  are  surveyed  on  a  quarterly  cycle. 
'  Each  Individual  household  is  only  surveyed  every  6  months 
but  a  sample  is  surveyed  every  month. 

3.  Wages  and  industrial  relations. — ^Data 
are  collected  and  analyzed  on  occupational 
wages  and  salaries  In  major  labor  markets 
and  Industries.  Monthly  Information  Is  com- 
piled on  work  stoppages  and  wage  develop- 
ments. Reports  and  studies  are  issued  on 
fringe  benefits,  expenditures,  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements,  trade  union  organiza- 
tion, and  private  welfare  and  pension  plans. 

WORKLOAD  STATISTICS  (MAJOR  ITEMS) 

1974         1975 

1973        esti-         esti- 

Ktusl      mate       mate 


Wages  and  industrial  relations: 

Occupational  wages;  establish- 
ments reporting  annually 30, 500    30. 500 

Union  wage  scales;  union  re- 
BOrting  annually.  3,800      4,000 

General  wage  rate  change 
statistics,  units  studied 5,100      5,100 

Studies  of  provisions  of  labor- 
management  agreements; 
establishments  reporting  an- 

,.  "uiyll  -  - - 4,800      5.300 

Work  stoppages;  employees 
and    unions    reporting   an- 

„,"ually- 4,700      4,900 

Wage  index;  establishments 
'eporting 350 


32, 800 
3.800 
5.100 


6.000 


5,000 
2,500 


4.  Productivity  and  technology. — Analyses 
are  prepared  on  output  per  man-hour  and 
unit-labor  cost  trends  for  both  the  entire 
U.S.  economy  and  for  specific  Industries. 
Studies  are  conducted  on  automation  and 
other  technological  changes  and  the  adjust- 
ments to  such  changes.  Studies  are  made  of 
labor  requirements  for  selected  types  of  con- 
struction. Analyses  and  International  com- 
parisons are  made  of  prices,  wages,  employ- 
ment, unemployment,  and  unit-labor  costs. 
Research  Is  conducted  on  the  effects  of  In- 
ternational trade  on  U.S.  employment. 

6.  Economic  research. — Long-range  projec- 
tions of  U.S.  economic  growth  are  prepared. 
Analytical  studies  of  the  Impact  of  economic 
changes  on  employment  are  made.  Informa- 
tion, reports,  and  advisory  services  for  policy 
and  program  work  are  provided  on  labor 
conditions  In  foreign  countries.  Special  eco- 
nomic and  social  studies  are  undertaken  and 
special  reports  prepared  for  the  Commission- 
er, the  Secretary,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  and  other  Government  agencies. 

6.  Executive  direction  and  staff  services. — 
Provides  leadership  In  developing  plans  and 
policies  for  the  Bureau's  economic,  statisti- 
cal, and  management  programs.  Program 
plans  are  coordinated  and  evaluated.  Sta- 
tistical and  data  processing  systems  are 
operated  and  maintained.  Research  and  re- 
port activities  are  coordinated;  publications 
and  releases  are  planned  and  edited;  and  a 
central  inquiry  service  Is  maintained. 

7.  Revision  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index. — 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  measures  average 
changes  In  the  retail  prices  of  selected  goods, 
rents,  and  services.  A  revision  to  modernize 
the  Index  Is  underway  to  meet  the  demands 
for  its  use  In  present-day  domestic,  economic, 
and  Industrial  planning.  The  revision  pro- 
gram, which  was  Initiated  In  1970,  has  been 
phased  so  that  a  revised  Index  will  be  com- 
pleted, tested,  and  published  In  1977. 

Reimbursable  program. — Funds  are  ad- 
vanced from  sources  outside  the  Federal 
Government  to  finance  special  statistical 
studies.  During  1975,  the  Bureau  will  col- 
lect and  analyze  store  Inventory  prices  for 
the  American  Retail  Federation,  conduct 
surveys  on  compensation  and  labor  cost 
studies  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  will 
develop  an  Index  of  cost  of  operating  apart- 
ment houses  for  the  City  of  New  Tork. 

Trust  Funds 
Special  statistical  work 

Funds  are  advanced  from  sources  outside 
the  Federal  Government  to  finance  special 
statistical  studies.  The  Bureau  collects  and 
analyzes  store  Inventory  prices  for  the  Amer- 
ican Retail  Federation,  conduct  surveys  on 
compensation  and  labor  cost  studies  for  the 
State  of  New  York  and  develops  an  Index  of 
cost  of  operating  uncontrolled  apartment 
houses  for  the  City  of  New  York.  In  1975, 
these  funds  will  be  bandied  as  a  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Salaries  and  expenses  account. 

Salaries  and  Expenses  for  the  Bureau  were 
$48,635,000  in  fiscal  74  and  It  Is  recommend- 
ed they  receive  $53,000,000  In  fiscal  75. 

Department  Management  handles: 

1.  Executive  direction. — Formulates  gov- 
ernmental policy  In  matters  affecting  labor 
and  directs  all  programs  and  functions  as- 
signed to  the  Department. 

2.  Legal  services. — Departmental  legal  ac- 
tivities Include  enforcement  of  Federal  labor 
statutes  and  legal  services  related  to  the 
statutes  administered  by  the  Department. 
Legal  a^lvlsory,  legislative,  and  litigation 
services  are  also  provided  under  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act, 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act,  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
Executive  Orders  11264  and  11491,  and  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

3.  International  labor  affairs. — Integrates 
all  International  labor  programs  and  foreign 
economic  policy  within  the  Department,  In- 


cluding activities  concerned  with  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  and  with  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act;  coordinates  with  other  agencies 
and  organizations;  gives  Departmental  guid- 
ance to  the  U.S.  participation  In  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  and  other  in- 
ternational organizations  concerned  with 
labor  and  manpower  problems;  and  provides 
for  labor  and  manpower  technical  services  to 
other  Government  and  International  agen- 
cies. 

4.  Administration  and  management. — 
Plans,  manages,  and  evaluates  administra- 
tive support  operations  and  renders  central 
services  to  all  agencies  of  the  Department. 

5.  Appeals  from  determinations  of  Federal 
employee  claims. — The  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Appeals  Board  hears  and  decides  ap- 
peals under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act. 

6.  Promoting  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped.— The  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  conducts  a 
continuing  program  of  public  Information 
and  education  to  advance  employment  of  the 
handicapped  citizen  and  cooperates  with  all 
national  groups  interested  In  this  field. 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 

This  activity  utilizes  foreign  currencies 
avaUable  under  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  declared  by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  States. 

Labor  attache  conferences. — Overseas  Re- 
gional Labor  Attache  Conferences  benefit  the 
United  States  In  providing  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussion of  regional  problems  among  the  at- 
tending labor  officers  and  government  offi- 
cials; provide  for  the  coordination  and  Im- 
plementlon  of  U.S.  objectives  In  the  labor 
and  manpower  areas;  provide  a  forum  for  In- 
forming labor  officers  overseas  of  new  devel- 
opments In  the  United  States:  and  provide 
opportunities  for  officials  of  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Labor  to  discuss  general  and 
specific  reporting  needs. 

Departmental  Management  received  $24,- 
571,000  in  1974  and  we  have  recommended 
$30,490,000  for  fiscal  1975. 

HEALTH  SEBVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

This  appropriation  Includes  activities 
which  support  the  provision  of  personal 
health  care  services  directly  to  Federal  bene- 
ficiaries or  mdlrectly  through  project  and 
formula  grants.  This  Is  accomplished 
through  the  following  activities: 

1.  Community  health  services. — Commu- 
nity health  centers  project  grants  are  a  means 
of  upgrading  and  expanding  ambulatory 
health  services,  primarily  In  medically  un- 
derserved  areas. 

In  addition,  there  are  39  family  health 
centers  located  In  31  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  serving  105.000  people. 

Comprehensive  health  grants  to  States  are 
made  to  State  health  authorities  to  assist 
the  States  In  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing adequate  public  health  services  In  ac- 
cord with  priorities  and  goals  established 
by  the  States. 

The  maternal  and  child  health  program 
has  as  Its  major  goal  the  provision  of  health 
services  to  mothers  and  children,  especially 
In  rural  and  urban  poverty  areas.  In  1975  ap- 
proximately 520,000  women  will  receive  pre- 
natal and  postpartum  care  In  maternity 
clinics.  Training  grants  are  made  for  train- 
ing personnel  for  health  care  and  related 
services  for  mothers  and  children.  Research 
grants  are  awarded  to  Improve  maternal  and 
child  health  or  crippled  children's  services 
and  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs. 

The  family  planning  program  supports 
project  grants  and  contracts  for  family  plan- 
ning Information  and  services. 

The  migrant  health  program  provides  ac- 
cess   to    primary    health    care    services    for 
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migrant  agricultural  laborers  and  Bcasonal 
farmworkers  and  their  lamlUes  In  order  to 
Improve  and  maintain  the  level  of  their 
health  relative  to  that  of  the  general  popu- 
lation. In  1975.  355,000  persons  are  expected 
to  receive  services. 

The  Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
program  Is  designed  to  promote  the  orderly 
development  and  expansion  of  HMO's 
through  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  this  health  care 
option.  Grants  and  contracts  will  be  avail- 
able only  to  public  or  nonprofit  HMO's. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  pro- 
vides health  professionals  to  communities 
which  have  been  designated  as  critical  health 
manpower  shortage  areas.  In  1975.  the  pro- 
gram will  support  approximately  531  health 
professionals  in  about  245  communities,  an 
Increase  of  45  communities  over  the  1974 
level. 

2.  Patient  care  and  special  health  serv- 
ices.— This  program  provides  direct  and  con- 
tract health  care  to  the  500,000  legal  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Major 
beneficiary  groups  are  American  seamen, 
personnel  and  dependents  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  Public  Health  Service  Commissioned 
Corps.  F'ederal  employees'  compen.sation 
cases,  persons  with  Hansen's  disease,  and 
participants  and  certain  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  participants  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  study  of  untreated  syphilis  Initiated 
in  1932. 

3.  Buildings  and  facilities. — This  activity 
Includes  all  proposed  direct  construction 
Items  of  the  Health  Services  Administration 
except  construction  of  Indian  health  facil- 
ities. The  1975  estimate  provides  for  repair 
and  Improvement  projects  for  PHS  hospi- 
tals and  outpatient  clinics  and  the  PHS  Na- 
tional Leprosarium  at  Carrtlle,  La. 

4.  Program  management. — This  activity 
provides  a  central  staff  needed  In  planning, 
directing,  and  administering  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

The  total  amount  recommended  by  the 
Committee  for  this  item  Is  $481,860,000. 

CENTER  FOB  DISEASE  CONTBOL 
The  Center  for  Disease  Control  provides 
leadership  and  direction  to  programs  and 
activities  designed  to  Improve  the  health  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  preventing 
and  controlling  diseases.  Improving  the  per- 
formance of  clinical  and  public  health  lab- 
oratories, and  assuring  seife  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  working  people. 

1.  Disease  control. — ^Thls  activity  supports 
a  variety  of  functions  which  are  vital  to  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  diseases  and 
Illness. 

(a)  Project  grants. — Project  grants  are 
awarded  to  States  and  localities  to  support 
health  activities  In  three  major  areas:  (1) 
the  prevention  and  control  of  venereal  and 
other  infectious  diseases;  (2)  control  of  rats 
in  urban  areas;  and  (3)  prevention  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  In  children. 

(b)  Disease  investigations,  surveillance, 
and  control. — ^Thls  activity:  (1)  maintains 
active  surveillance  of  disease  through  epi- 
demiologic and  laboratory  Investigations; 
(2)  controls  Importation  or  spread  of  com- 
municable diseases  from  foreign  countries 
Into  the  United  States;  (3)  provides  assist- 
ance In  the  control  and  prevention  of  dis- 
eases through  epidemic  aid  to  States  and 
communities:  (4)  maintains  surveillance  of 
the  immtmlzation  status  of  the  population; 
(5)  develops  new  or  Improved  standards  and 
methods  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  preven- 
tion, or  control  of  conununlcable  diseases  or 
other  preventable  conditions  and  upgrades 
the  performance  of  health  workers  engaged 
In  prevention  and  control  activities. 

(c)  Laboratory  improvement. — The  labora- 
tory Improvement  program  Is  designed  to 
improve  the  diagnostic  competence  In  16.000 
clinical     and     public     health     laboratories 


through  the  standaraizatlon  of  laboratory 
methodology,  the  provision  of  technical  as- 
sistance, and  the  licensure  of  clinical  labora- 
tories in  interstate  coknmerce. 

(d)  Health  educaticfi. — Leadership  and  di- 
rection are  provided  ifor  a  national  health 
education  program  t0  Improve  health  and 
prevent  disease.  Thei  program  will  be  di- 
rected toward  both  general  and  specific 
groups. 

2.  Occupational  heckth. — The  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupatloial  Safety  and  Health 
plans,  directs,   and   coordinates   a   national 


effort  to  assure  safe 
conditions. 

3.  Buildings  and  fkcilities 
supports    constructloi  i 
and  improvements  of 
including  preparation 


ind  healthftU  working 


This  activity 

alterations,   repairs, 

building  and  facilities, 

of  plans  and  specifica- 


tions. In  1975,  obllgal  ions  will  be  supported 
from    funds    previously    appropriated    and 


transferred  to  this  ac  :ount. 
4.    Program    manai  ement.- 


provides  for  overall  ea  »cutive  direction,  plan- 
ning, evaluation,  an(  administrative  man- 
agement of  preventl^  health  services  pro- 
grams. 

The  figure  recommebded  by  the  Committee 
for  this  area  of  preve  atlve  health  services  is 


$134,910,000,    which 
fiscal  74  figure. 


N.\TIONAL  INST;  TUTES  OF  HEALTH 
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effectlvei  ess 
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The  National 
in  the  following  areas 

1.  Research. — (a) 
research . — Research 
reduce   the 
for  producing  cancel , 
of    cancer 

prevent   transformation 
cancer  cells,  and  to 
of  the  disease  and 
sites. 

(b)    Detection   an 
Research  is  conducteb 
to  detect  the  presen(|e 
course  of  existing 
of  developing  cancer 
vlduals,    including 
clinical  testing  of 
diagnosis     procedure  i 
studies. 

(c^      Treatment 
conducted    to 
cancer  patients  and 
Of  cancers.  The 
siu-gery,  radiation 
therapy,  and 
search  on  new 
for  use  in  cancer 
ment  of  patient 
most  beneficial  kinds 

(d)  CoTicer  biologi 
ies  cover  a  broad 
cancer  that  Is  not 
of  the  other  research 

2.  Resource 
ters  support. — 
grants  are  provided 
search   conducted 
from  the  applicable 
and    prevention, 
treatment,  and  canter 
projects  are  designed 
blllty  of  establlshlni ; 
support  planning 
port    the 
and  collaborative 
ters. 

(b)  Research 
This  activity  supports 
education  In  sclentl^c 
cer  research 

(c)  Construction. 
funds  will  be  used 
and  renovation  of 
laboratory  and  clinical 

3.    Cancer    contr(^l 
bridge  the  gap 
research  findings 


Cause   and   prevention 

conducted  on  ways  to 

of  external  agents 

to  minimize  the  risk 

t    in    Individuals,    to 

of  normal  cells  to 

irevent  the  progression 

spread  from  primary 


detection 


administration 


betw  »en 
aid 


-This    activity 


s    $9,056,000    over    the 


diagnosis   research. — 

to  develop  the  means 

,  extent,  and  probable 

;  to  assess  the  risk 

in  groups  and  in  Indl- 

the    development    and 

nsltlve  detection  and 

and    epidemiological 


■esearch. — Research     is 
the    means    to    cure 
to  control  the  progress 
of  research  is  from 
chemotherapy,  Inmauno- 
comblqatlon  therapies,  to  re- 
of  chemical  agents 
trfeatment.  to  the  reflne- 
follpwup  to  determine  the 
of  treatment. 
. — Cancer  biology  stud- 
of  basic  research  in 
Uentified  with  any  one 
activities. 
develojment. — (a)  Cancer  cen- 
Exploratory  projects  and  core 
to  cancer  centers.  Re- 
centers   Is   supported 
-esearch .  efforts  In  cause 
and    diagnosis, 
biology.  Exploratory 
to  determine  the  feasl- 
cancer  centers  and  to 
e$orts.  Core  grants  sup- 
common   services 
activities  of  cancer  cen- 


rai  ige 


as 


specii  ilized 


the  practice  of  medlcltn 
by     supporting     spe 
activities.  Including 
programs. 

Their  total  figure 
$366,776,000  and  the 
$425,000,000  for  fiscal 


e  and  public  health 

demonstration 

education  and  training 
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NATIONAL    HEART   A]  TO    LUNG    INSTITUTE 

has  the  following  areas  of 

diseases. — Research 

and   contracts   on 

encompassing 

research,    clinical 

Research  proj- 

large-scale  cllnl- 

on  the  etiology,  dlag- 

of  lipid  (blood  fat) 

Instrumentation  to 

microscopic  femo- 


target  ed 


This  Institute 
responsibility: 

1.  Heart  and  vascular 
Is   supported   by 
heart   and  vascular 
basic    research, 
trials,  and  specialized 
ects  supported  range 
cal  trials,  which  focus 
nosis,  and  managemei^ 
disorders  to  research 
make  it  possible  to 
ral  lesions. 

2.  Lung    diseases.- 
grants  and  contracts 
ters  and  the 
and  demonstration 

3.  Blood    diseases 
and  contract  programs 
resources  include  slckje 
philia  and  other  blood 
duct  of  research  and 
prove  the  national 
ment,  management, 

4.  Intramural 
search. — ^The    Institute 
program    seeks 
cardiovascular  and 


c  enters. 
Irom 


:n 
locate 


Pulmonary    research 
include  specialized  cen- 
establlsh  tnent  of  two  research 
cei  Iters. 
end 


esses. 

The  figure  requested 
fiscal  75  is  $321,196,00}) 
over  fiscal  74. 


NATIONAL    INSTITtJTE 


this  fiscal  year  was 
mmittee  recommends 
75. 


resources . — Grant 
in  blood  diseases  and 
cell  disease,  hemo- 
diseases,  and  the  con- 
demonstrations  to  Im- 
.s  of  blood  procure- 
dlstributlon. 
laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
directed   research 
knowledge  of 
pulmonary  disease  proc- 


sys'  ems 
,  and 


f  unda  [nental 


by  the  Committee  for 
which  Is  $31 .646,000 


OF    DENTAL    RESEAKCH 


mdfipower    development. — 
research  training  and 
fields  related  to  can- 
In    1975    construction 
only  for  modernization 
fisting  space  for  cancer 
research  purposes. 
— This    activity    Is    to 
discovery  of  effective 
their  application  In 


This  Institute  conducts  research  In  the 
following  areas: 

1.  Cartes. — The  natibnal  carles  program  U 
an  organized  research  and  development 
effort  to  develop  meth  ads  to  eliminate  caries 
as  a  major  health  prol  lem  and  Includes  both 
intramural  and  extrainviral  activities. 

2.  Periodontal  and  s  ^ft  tissue  diseases.  The 
periodontal  and  soft  tissue  diseases  program 
develops  new  knowlet  ,ge  for  the  prevention 
and  eradication  of  tiese  diseases  through 
grants  and  contracts. 

3.  Restorative  mate"ials. — ^Restorative  ma- 
terials research  fosteis  the  development  of 
Improved  materials  aid  methods  to  restore 
lost  oral  tissues  to  normal  form  wad  func- 
tion through  grants  end  contracts. 

4.  Craniofacial  arvomalies. — The  cranio- 
facial anomalies  program  supports  grants 
and  contracts  to  defelop  ways  to  prevent 
such  developmental  4^>^&^<>i^b- 

6.  Pain  control  and  behavioral  studies.— 
The  pain  control  program  provides  grants 
and  contracts  to  stimulate  investigations 
Into  the  nature,  etiology,  pathophysiology, 
and  treatment  of  tha  major  pain  problems 
associated  with  the  pral -facial  complex. 

6.  Dental  research  institutes. — The  dental 
research  Institutes  b^lng  together  resources 
of  universities  to  fodus  them  on  the  prob- 
lems of  orail  health. 

7.  Intramural  laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
search.— Intramtiral  laboratory  and  clinical 
research  Is  concerned  with  the  causes,  treat- 
ment, control,  and  prevention  of  diseases  and 
disorders  of  the  oral  Cavity  and  facial  region 
and  Includes  basic  and  applied  research,  both 
In  the  laboratory  and  clinical  facilities. 

Recommended  in  ihls  bill  Is  944,388.000 
for  fiscal  75.  I 

NATIONAL  INSTmrTE  OF  ARTHRITIS,  METABOLISM 
AND  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES 

The  Research  programs  handled  by  this 
Institute  are  the  foUowing: 

These  programs,  proups  of  Interrelated 
diseases  and  dtsclpllnes.  support  blomedicsl 
research  and  training  projects  In  over  400 
non-Federal  Institutions  through  the  use  of 
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grants  and  contracts.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  awards  are  made  to  universities  and 
medical  schools.  Approximately  93%  of  the 
funds  In  these  categories  are  used  lor  grant 
awards  and  7%  are  used  for  contracts. 

Intramural  laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
search.— The  Institute  tntramural  research 
programs,  conducted  at  NIH  and  field  sta- 
tions In  Arizona,  Include  basic  and  applied 
laboratory  and  clinical  research  and  epi- 
demiological studies  of  the  fundamental 
biological  processes  underlying  the  major 
diseases  within  the  Institute's  purview.  Re- 
search Is  conducted  in  the  fields  of  arthritis, 
rheumatism,  digestive  diseases,  nutrition, 
diabetes,  and  other  metabolic  disorders,  as 
well  as  studies  in  the  major  disciplines  in- 
cluding pharmacology,  physiology,  biochem- 
istry, chemistry,  pathology,  endocrinology 
physical  biology,  molecular  biology,  chemical 
biology,  hematologj',  and  blomathematics. 

The  Committee  recommends  $162,207,000 
for  this  Institute. 

N.ATIONAL    INSTITUTE     OF    NEriTBOLOGICAL 
DISEASES    AND    STROKE 

In  the  following  areas,  this  Institute 
handles  the  research : 

1.  Communicative  disorders. — Research  on 
improving  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  diseases  and  disorders  which 
affect  the  ear,  hearing,  language,  and  speech 
is  supported  through  extramural.  Intra- 
mural laboratory,  and  contract-supported 
collaborative,  clinical  and  applied  research. 
Efforts  are  directed  at  Improving  under- 
standing of  the  underlying  functions  in- 
volved in  hearing,  expressing  ideas  through 
speech,  and  in  the  central  neural  processing 
of  language. 

2.  Neurological  disorders. — Research  is 
directed  toward  neurological  diseases  includ- 
ing epilepsy,  brain  tumor,  muscular  dis- 
orders, multiple  sclerosis,  neurological  dis- 
eases cf  childhood,  minimal  brain  dysfunc- 
tion, neurological  aspects  of  learning  and 
behavior,  slow  virus  Infections  of  the  CNS, 
and  Parkinson's  disease.  Research  emphasis 
in  1975  will  be  focused  on:  epilepsy  includ- 
ing the  Initiation  of  a  pilot  program  for  the 
establishment  of  research  and  treatment  of 
epilepsy;  on  multiple  sclerosis;  genetic  and 
developmental  disorders;  on  the  further 
analysis  of  data  collected  from  the  collabora- 
tive perinatal  project;  and  on  virologlcal  and 
Immunological  aspects  of  Infectious  dis- 
orders. 

3.  Stroke,  nervous  system,  trauma. — Re- 
search is  directed  toward  cerebrovascular  dis- 
ease and  stroke,  head  injury,  spinal  cord  In- 
Jury,  and  nerve  growth  and  regeneration. 

4.  Fundamental  neurosciences. — Research 
is  supported  in  the  fundamental  neuro- 
sciences to  elucidate  the  mechanisms  re- 
sponsible for  normal  functioning  of  the  hu- 
man nervous  system  and  to  understand  the 
nature  of  its  diseases  and  disorders. 

5.  Intram.ural  laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
search.— Intramural  research  emphasis  will 
be  directed  toward  genetic  diseases,  the  slow 
viruses,  neuro-lmmunology,  and  neuro- 
tology. 

NATIONAL    INSTmrTE     OF    ALLERGY    AND    INFEC- 
TIOUS   DISEASES 

The  areas  into  which  this  Institute  delves 
are: 

1.  Allergic  and  immunologic  diseases. — ^Re- 
search is  supported  pertaining  to  the  causes, 
characteristics,  mechanisms  of  disease  pro- 
duction, prevention,  control  and  treatment 
of  a  wide  variety  of  diseases  believed  to  re- 
sult from  abnormalities,  malfunctions,  or  in- 
appropriate responses  of  the  body's  com- 
plicated immune  mechanisms. 

2.  Bacterial  and  fungal  diseases. — ^Thls  re- 
search is  focused  on  the  causes,  character- 
istics, mechanisms  of  disease  production, 
prevention  and  control  of  diseases  believed 
to  be  caused  by  bacteria,  mycoplasma,  fungi 
or  the  toxic  products  of  their  growth,  or 
metabolism. 


3.  Vtral  diseases. — Research  is  supported 
en  the  causes,  characteristics,  mechanisms 
of  disease  production  and  control  of  diseases 
believed  to  result  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
viral  or  rickettsial  Infectious. 

4.  Parasitic  diseases. — This  activity  sup- 
ports research  on  the  causes,  characteristics, 
mechanisms  of  disease  production,  preven- 
tion and  control  of  diseases  produced  or 
transmitted  by  parasites.  Included  are  in- 
fections or  infestations  with  a  broad  spectrum 
of  infectious  organisms  (e.g.  protozoa  and 
worms)  or  arthropods  (e.g.  mosquitoes,  files, 
ticks). 

5.  Intramural  laboratory  and  clincial  re- 
search.— Intramural  research  efforts  embrace 
both  basic  and  applied  research  in  allergic 
and  immunological,  bacterial  and  fungal, 
viral,  and  parasitic  diseases. 

The  Committee  recommends  $105,843,000 
for  this  Institute,  which  Is  $6,219,000  more 
than  fiscal  74. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF   GENERAL    MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 

The  National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences  conducts  and  supports  research  and 
development  In  the  general  or  basic  medical 
sciences  and  related  natural  and  behavioral 
sciences  through  the  use  of  research  grants, 
training  grants,  fellovsrships,  and  contracts. 
The  following  programs  are  supported :  Phar- 
macology-toxicology, biomedical  engineering, 
clincial  and  physiological  sciences,  genetics, 
and  cellular  and  molecular  basis  of  disease. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  awards  are  made 
to  universities  and  medical  schools.  Approxi- 
mately 97%  of  the  funds  in  these  programs 
are  used  for  grant  awards  and  3%  are  used 
for  contracts. 

The  Committee  recommends  $178,108,000 
for  this  Institute  for  fiscal  75. 

NATIONAL    INSTITOTE     OF     CHILD     HEALTH     AND 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

This  Institute  Investigates  the  following 
areas: 

1.  Population. — Population  research  en- 
compasses four  large  and  complex  under- 
takings: (1)  The  development  of  Improved 
methods  of  fertility  regulation.  Including 
the  Improvement  of  contraceptive  technol- 
ogy and  control  of  Infertility;  (2)  studies  of 
biologic  and  genetic  implications  of  contra- 
ceptive use;  (3)  Investigations  of  the  social 
and  behavioral  aspects  of  population  prob- 
lems and  dynamics;  and  (4)  basic  biomedi- 
cal research  In  the  population  sciences. 

2.  Child  health.— The  child  health  pro- 
gram encompasses  research  on  the  segment 
of  the  life  span  beginning  with  the  moment 
of  conception  and  extending  through  the 
later  teenage  years.  The  research  is  con- 
ducted within  one  of  three  child  health  pro- 
gram areas;  perinatal  biology  and  Infant 
mortality,  mental  retardation,  and  growth 
and  development. 

3.  Aging. — Aging  research  includes  medi- 
cal, biological,  psychological,  and  social  as- 
pects of  research  relevant  to  the  health  of 
the  elderly.  The  activity  supports  research 
on  the  multitude  of  biological  changes  that 
occur  with  aging  and  are  major  determi- 
nants of  disease  processes,  studies  of  cogni- 
tive and  emotional  alterations  that  occur 
with  Increasing  age.  and  Investigations  of 
societal  aspects  of  aging. 

4.  Intramural,  laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
search.— Laboratories  conduct  research  In 
three  major  program  areas  of  child  health 
and  human  development:  population  and 
reproduction;  child  health;  and  aging.  This 
activity  also  supports  studies  dealing  with 
the  Incidence,  distribution,  and  control  of 
health  problems  in  certain  populations.  It 
collects  and  analyzes  program  statistics  and 
executes  statistical  studies. 

5.  Research  management  and  program 
services. — ^The  activity  supports  administra- 
tive management,  program  planning  and 
evaluation,  research  information,  and  re- 
search conferences. 


Their  level  of  spending  for  fiscal  74  was 
$106,199,000  and  this  year  the  Committee  Is 
recommending  $120,232,000. 

NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

This  Institute  supports  research  Into  all 
phases  of  the  workings  of  the  eye,  and  some 
of  the  areas  Include : 

1.  Retinal  and  choroidal  disease. — Research 
Is  supported  to  acquire  knowledge  of  how 
the  retina  responds  to  light  and  converts  it 
into  electrical  signals  that  travel  to  the  brain 
resulting  in  sight. 

2.  Corneal  diseases. — Corneal  disease  re- 
search is  aimed  at  reducing  the  impact  of 
corneal  diseases  through  Improved  methods 
of  treatment,  prevenlon,  and  dlag:io5ls. 

3.  Cataract. — Cataract  research  attempts  to 
Identify  the  causes  of  cataract  and  develop 
methods  for  Its  prevention  and  Improved 
treatment. 

4.  Glaucoma. — Glaucoma  research  studies 
the  cause  of  glaucoma,  development  of  tech- 
niques for  prevention  and  early  detection  of 
the  disease,  and  improved  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

5.  Sensory-motor  disorders  and  rehabilita- 
tion.— Sensory-motor  laboratory  and  clinical 
investigations  are  focused  on  the  develop- 
ment and  function  of  those  activities  of  the 
brain  and  the  eye  muscles  which  make  vision 
possible. 

6.  Intramural  laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
search.— Laboratory  and  clinical  research  is 
focused  on  developing  new  and  improved 
techniques  for  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  vision  disorders. 

7.  Research  management  and  program  serv- 
ices.— This  activity  provides  support  for 
overall  administrative  management  and  sci- 
entific direction  of  Institute  programs. 

Their  requested  figure  for  fiscal  75  is  $38.- 
878,000. 

NATIONAL     INSTITUTE     OF    ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH    SCIENCES 

This  Institute  is  Involved  In  the  area  of  the 
environment  and  how  the  human  body  is  ef- 
fected by  various  toxlgens.  Their  areas  of  re- 
sjjonsiblllty  include: 

1.  Environmental  health  sciences  centers.— 
These  centers  support  research  in  several  tra- 
ditional disciplines  to  foster  application  of 
expertise  across  disciplinary  lines  to  deal  with 
environmental  health  problems  associated 
with  a  wide  variety  of  environmental  agents 
and  with  the  diverse  biological  effect  on  the 
human  organism  or  appropriate  models. 

2.  Environmental  mutagenesis  aTid  repro- 
ductive toxicology. — This  activity  supports 
research  to  clarify  the  nature  and  structure 
activity  relations  of  environmental  agents 
that  may  affect  the  genetic  makeup  or  repro- 
ductive capability  and  fidelity  of  man. 

3.  Etiology  of  environmental  diseases  and 
disorders. — This  activity  studies  cause  and 
effect  relations  between  physical  factors  and 
chemical  agents  In  the  environment  and  the 
occurrence  of  human  diseases  and  disorders 
In  short-term  and  life-time  exposure  situa- 
tions. 

4.  Environmental  pharmacology  and  toxi- 
cology.— This  activity  supports  research  to 
Identify  factors  In  the  external  environment 
and  In  the  body  that  act  upon  chemical 
agents  and  alter  their  toxicity;  to  determine 
the  modes  of  absorption  and  transport  within 
the  body  and  to  characterize  the  nature  and 
sites  of  molecular  cellular,  and  tissue  inter- 
actions that  lead  to  functional  disorders. 

5.  Environmental  pathogenesis. — This  ac- 
tivity supports  research  to  define  In  detail 
and  In  time  sequence  the  molecular  and  cell- 
ular events  that  culminate  In  recognizable 
diseases  and  disorders,  and  to  clarify  the  role 
of  environmental  agents  as  secondary  con- 
tributors to  degenerative  diseases. 

6.  Intramural  laboratory  and  clinical  re- 
search.— Intramural  research  constitutes  the 
In-house  research  effort  in  environmental 
health  sciences.  Research  Is  directed  toward 
the  development  of  a  reliable  data  base  for 
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use  In  establishing  standards  and  devising 
remedial  methods  In  a  variety  of  populations 
at  risk  from  exposure  to  environmental  and 
occupational  chemicals  and  physical  factors. 

7.  Research  management  and  program,  serv- 
ices.— This  program  provides  for  the  overall 
administration,  coordination,  and  direction 
of  the  varied  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Institute. 

The  Committee  has  recommended  $32,594.- 
000  for  this  Institute. 

Research  resources 

The  programs  administered  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Research  Resources  provide  for  the 
development  and  support  of  specialized  re- 
search settings  for  use  by  the  grantees  and 
contractors  of  the  NIH  categorical  programs 
In  the  generation  of  new  knowledge  to  aid 
the  progress  of  biomedical  science  In  the 
treatment  of  human  disease  and  disability. 

1.  Clinical  research. — The  clinical  research 
activity  provides  support  for  general  clini- 
cal research  centers  which  are  physically  dis- 
crete research  units  located  In  university  af- 
miated  hospitals  and  provides  clinical  re- 
search opportunities  and  resources  to  '  jge 
numbers  of  Investigatory  and  research  g  jiips 
for  the  study  of  human  disease. 

2.  Biotechnology  research. — Support  is 
provided  to  Institutions  for  the  conduct  of 
multlcategorlcal  health-related  research  with 
emphasis  on  digital  computation,  mass  spec- 
trometry, nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spec- 
troscopy, and  high  voltage  electron  micro- 
scopy. 

3.  Laboratory  animal  sciences  and  primate 
research. — Supjjort  Is  provided  for  animal  re- 
sources required  for  biomedical  research. 
Grants  are  made  to  Institutions  for  special 
animal  colonies,  research  related  to  improv- 
ing animal  health  and  care,  disease  diag- 
nosis and  control,  studies  directed  to  en- 
hancing the  usefulneee  of  animal  models 
for  research,  and  general  improvement  of 
management  and  accommodations  for  Insti- 
tutional animal  resources.  Primate  centers 
provide  a  research  environment  where  sci- 
entists from  many  disciplines  can  conduct 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  using  the 
nonhuman  primate. 

4.  Minority  biomedical  support. — Support 
is  provided  to  build  and  strengthen  the 
health-related  research  capabilities  of  col- 
leges, universities,  and  health  professional 
schools  In  which  student  enrollments  are 
drawn  mainly  from  ethnic  minority  groups. 

$124,370,000  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Committee  for  fiscal  75  which  Is  $43,100,000 
over  that  requested  by  the  Administration. 

JOHN    E.    FOGARTY    INTERNATIONAL    CENTER 

The  Pogarty  International  Center  admin- 
isters programs  of  advanced  study  and  re- 
lated international  activities. 

1.  Gorgas  Memorial  institute.— Funds  will 
support  the  operation  of  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Laboratory. 

2.  Scholars. — International  scholars  are 
supported. 

3.  Research  management  and  program,  serv- 
ices.— Provides  for  the  planning  and  coordi- 
nating of  International  activities  Including 
the  executive  direction  of  programs  men- 
tioned above,  international  seminars  and 
conferences  and  special  foreign  currency  pro- 
grams. 

$5,384,000  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Committee  for  fiscal  75. 

NATIONAL   LIBRART   OF    MEDICINE 

1.  Medical  library  assistance. — This  activity 
provides  support  to  develop  facilities  and 
techniques  for  collecting,  processing,  storing, 
and  retrieving  biomedical  Information  In  the 
Nation's  medical  libraries. 

2.  Direct  operations. — This  Includes  the 
following  activities: 

a.  Lister  Hill  National  Center  for  Biomedi- 
cal Comynunications. — The  center  is  the  re- 
search and  development  component  of  the 
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the  application  of  statistical  methods  In  the 
health  and  medical  fields;  and,  exerts  leader- 
ship in  the  continued  development  of  a  na- 
tional cooperative  health  statistics  systan 
with  state  and  local  agencies,  directed  toward 
producing  comparable  health  data  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics  for  use  in  the  planning  and 
evaluation  of  health  care  programs. 

The  major  objective  to  be  pursued  during 
1975  with  the  requested  funding  Increase  will 
be  continued  development  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Health  Statistics  System.  Contracts  will 
be  renewed  with  31  State  and  local  areas  for 
the  provision  of  comparable  timely  and  qual- 
ity data  in  machine-readable  form;  15  exist- 
ing contracts  will  be  renewed  and  six  new 
contracts  will  be  negotiated  for  research  and 
development  In  targeted  problem  areas  de- 
termined to  be  impediments  to  progress  In 
full  Implementation  of  the  system;  contracts 
will  be  negotiated  with  an  additional  eight 
States  to  develop  their  capacity  and  capa- 
bility for  induction  into  the  cooperative  sys- 
tem; and  Initial  implementation  of  a  data 
use  laboratory  responsive  to  data  users'  needs 
Is  planned.  In  addition,  necessary  expansion 
of  technical  training  and  technical  assistance 
in  support  of  the  cooperative  system  will  be 
attained. 

2.  Health  services  research  and  evalua- 
tion.— The  Bureau  of  Health  Services  Re- 
search attempts  to  Improve  the  organization, 
delivery,  quality,  and  financing  of  health 
services  by  stimulating  and  supporting  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  in  this  field. 

The  Bureau  distributes  its  activities  over 
such  program  areas  as:  Organization  and 
management  of  health  services,  resource  util- 
ization and  productivity,  economic  analysis 
and  financing,  and  quality  and  outcome  of 
health  services.  Projects  supported  deal  with 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  techniques  for 
planning  and  managing  health  services  and 
health  services  systems  In  communities. 
States,  and  regions;  developing  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  ways  of  delivering  health 
services;  better  understanding  the  financial 
structure  of  health  services  systems;  and  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  medical  care  and  for 
measuring  the  long-term  effects  of  medical 
care  on  the  health  of  people. 

In  1975.  the  Bureau  will  emphasize  such 
areas  as  increasing  productivity,  analysis  of 
national  health  insurance,  reimbursement 
experiments,  and  the  strengthening  of  health 
services  planning  In  States  and  on  an  area- 
wide  basis.  The  Bureau  will  support  research 
and  demonstrations  associated  vrith  PSRO's, 
and  will  undertake  a  series  of  research  ex- 
periments and  special  studies  which  will  sup- 
port the  Implementation  of  section  222  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972.  In 
addition  an  estimated  $27  million  will  be 
used  in  1975  to  support  Improvements  In  the 
delivery  of  emergency  medical  services  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

3.  Regional  medical  programs. — Since  1966, 
the  Federal  Government,  by  means  of  grant 
awards  and  direct  staff  activities,  has  pro- 
moted and  developed  regional  cooperative 
arrangements  (RMP's)  amon^  the  Nation's 
health  care  providers  and  Institutions  in 
order  to  improve  access  to  and  generally 
strengthen  the  health  care  delivery  system 
In  1975,  no  funds  are  requested  for  this  ac- 
tivity. 

4.  Comprehensive  health  planning. — In 
1975,  funds  that  otherwise  would  be  re- 
quested for  this  program  will  be  used  to  ini- 
tiate a  health  resources  planning  program. 

5.  Health  manpower. — Support  is  provided 
for  education  In  the  health  professions  to 
help  maintain  current  output  levels  from 
U.S.  schools,  and  to  promote  improved  geo- 
graphic and  specialty  distribution,  training 
In  primary  care,  minority  group  participa- 
tion, and  improved  utilization  of  personnel. 

(a)  Institutional  assistance. — This  support 
is  provided  through  several  programs.  Capi- 


tation grants  are  awarded  on  a  formula  basis 
to  health  professions  schools  in  order  to 
strength  their  base  of  financial  support, 
while  the  schools  expand  their  output  and 
take  other  steps  to  improve  the  availability 
of  health  manpower.  Special  project  grants 
supply  broad-range  assistance  to  schools  and 
enable  health  manpower  schools  to  experi- 
ment with  programs  designed  to  increase 
the  quality  of  trained  personnel.  Startup 
grants  are  awarded  to  new  medical,  osteo- 
pathic, and  dental  schools  which  accelerate 
the  date  Instruction  begins  or  increases  the 
number  of  students  In  the  entering  class. 
Conversion  grants  are  awarded  to  2-year 
schools  that  desire  to  become  degree-grant- 
ing institutions. 

Family  medicine  grants  are  provided  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  hospitals  to  plan, 
develop,  or  operate  training  programs  In 
family  medicine.  Dental  health  programs  are 
directed  toward  Increasing  and  improving 
the  dental  manpower  supply,  expediting  the 
prevention  and  control  of  dental  diseases  and 
provision  of  high  quality  dental  services 
through  the  Improvement  of  delivery  sys- 
tems. Seventeen  TEAM  programs  will  be  con- 
tinued and  five  existing  grants  for  continu- 
ing education  systems  will  be  funded  In  1975. 

Grant  awards  also  support  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  distribution,  supply,  quality,  uti- 
lization, and  efficiency  of  health  personnel. 
Awards  are  targeted  toward  achievement  of 
special  national  health  manpower  goals,  such 
as  linking  training  efforts  with  service  in  the 
establishment  of  Area  Health  Education 
Centers  (AHEC's).  training  of  physicians' 
assistants,  and  other  initiatives. 

(b)  Student  assistance. — Loans  and  schol- 
arships assist  deserving  but  financially  needy 
health  professional  and  nursing  students  to 
pursue  their  education.  Funds  are  awarded 
to  students  who  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
schools  have  exceptional  financial  need. 

6.  Health  facilities  constriiction. — Federal 
assistance  is  provided  through  grants,  loans, 
and  guaranteed  and  subsidized  loans  to 
States,  other  public  agencies  and  nonprofit 
schools  and  organizations  in  the  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  hospitals,  teach- 
ing faculties,  and  other  health  faculties.  In 
1975,  the  only  funds  being  requested  under 
this  activity  are  to  pay  the  interest  on  fed- 
erally guaranteed  loans  for  the  construction 
or  renovation  of  health  manpower  teaching 
faculties. 

7.  Program  management. — This  activity 
supports  the  staff  and  operating  expenses  re- 
lated to  the  progrem  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  several  HRA  programs,  including 
the  Office  of  the  Administrator.  Activities 
conducted  under  program  management  in- 
clude program  and  administrative  support, 
planning,  as  well  as  responsibUlty  for  the 
appraisal  and  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  health  resources  programs. 

Total  requested  for  this  Administration, 
$4,000,000. 

ASSISTANT    SECRETARY    FOR    HEALTH 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  Is  re- 
sponsible for  formulating  health  policy  and 
recommending  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  allocation  of 
resoiurces  among  the  six  health  agencies  of 
the  Department.  His  responsibilities  Include 
Medicare,  Medicaid,  biomedical  research, 
health  manpower,  health  planning,  disease 
control,  health  services  delivery,  food  ana 
drug  safety,  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  mental 
health,  and  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment's   decentralized    health    programs. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  Is  also 
responsible  for  creation  of  a  national  net- 
work of  physician-sponsored  professional 
standards  review  organizations  (PSRO's) . 
The  PSRO's  win  strive  to  assure  appropriate 
and  efficient  utilization  of  health  services 
received  under  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  the 
maternal  and  child  health  programs. 


Retirement  Pay  and  Medical  Benefits  for 
Commissioned  Officers 

In  1975,  this  activity  will  provide  payments 
to  retired  PHS  commissioned  officers  and 
survivors  of  retirees  who  received  reduced 
retirement  payments  while  alive.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  for  medical  care  and  related  costs 
will  be  provided  to  retirees  of  and  depend- 
ents of  members  and  retirees  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Public  Health  Service  Commis- 
sioned Corps,  and  the  National  Oceano- 
graphlc  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
Commissioned  Corps. 

Scientific  Activities  Overseas  {Special  Foreign 
Currency  Program) 

Scientific  activities  overseas  (special  for- 
eign currency  program )  is  supported  entirely 
by  foreign  currencies  in  those  countries 
where  the  supply  of  U.S. -owned  currency 
exceeds  normal  U.S.  Government  needs  for 
at  least  2  years.  Through  this  program,  sup- 
port is  provided  to  the  excess  currency  coun- 
tries for  scientific  purposes  that  will  benefit 
not  only  the  host  country  but  will  also  help 
fulfill  the  research  and  other  program  needs 
of  the  six  health  agencies  of  the  Department. 
For  1975.  the  Treasury  Department  has  des- 
ignated Burma,  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt, 
Guinea.  India.  Pakistan.  Poland,  and  Tunisia 
as  excess  currency  countries.  Unobligated 
balances  from  prior  year  budget  authority 
win  be  sufficient  to  support  the  program's 
efforts  In  1975  and.  therefore,  no  additional 
budget  authority  is  requested  for  1975.  Au- 
thorization for  the  health  research  and  re- 
search-related activities  funded  by  this  pro- 
gram Is  provided  by  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  83-480):  and  the  In- 
ternational Health  Research  Act  of  1960 
(Public  Law  86-610). 

The  Committee  recommends  $86,050,000 
for  fiscal  75,  which  is  $52,600,000  over  last 
year. 

EDUCATION    DIVISION — OFFICE   OF   EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 
This  appropriation  contains  several  cate- 
gorical assistance  programs  which  will  be 
Incorporated  into  the  consolidated  education 
grants  legislative  program  discussed  under 
the  legislative  program  below. 

1.  Educationally  deprived  children. — 
Grants  are  made  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  provide  supplemental  services  for  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families.  In  addition, 
grants  are  made  to  State  education  agencies 
for  handicapped  chUdren,  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  and  orphans  and  juvenile 
delinquents  in  State  institutions  and  for 
children  of  migratory  workers.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  6  nUIUon  children  will  receive  ben- 
efits in  1974  with  greatest  emphasis  being 
placed  on  preschool  and  elementary  school 
children  from  attendance  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-Income 
families.  Beginning  with  a  1974  supplemen- 
tal for  school  year  1974-75.  this  activity  will 
be  included  as  the  disadvantaged  priority  In 
a  new  consolidated  education  grants  legis- 
lative program. 

2.  Supplementary  services. — Grants  are 
made  to  States  and  local  school  districts  for 
developing  programs  which  serve  as  models 
for  improving  and  supplementing  the  regular 
school  curriculum  and  programs  designed  to 
.uiprove  testing  and  guidance  and  counseling 
Lj.'.lcss  ia  publi-;  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  In  1974,  over  1.800 
projects  aided  over  8  million  students.  Be- 
ginning with  a  1974  supplemental  for  school 
year  1974-75,  this  activity  will  be  Incor- 
porated Into  a  support  services  priority  in  a 
consolidated  education  grants  legislative 
program. 

3.  Strengthening  State  departments  of 
education. — Grants  are  made  to  stimulate 
and  assist  States  in  strengthening  the  leader- 
ship resources  of  their  education  agencies 
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and  to  assist  fnem  In  the  establishment  and 
Improvement  of  programs  to  Identify  and 
meet  their  educational  needs.  In  1974,  all  56 
State  education  agencies  received  basic 
grants  and  participated  in  multi-State  proj- 
ects. Additionally,  grants  were  made  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  Improve 
thrlr  planning  and  evaluation  capabilities. 
Beginning  with  a  1974  supplemental  for 
school  year  1974-75,  this  program  will  be 
incorporated  Into  a  support  services  priority 
In  a  consolidated  education  grants  legisla- 
tive Drogram. 

4.  Bilingual  education. — Grants  are  made 
under  title  VII,  ESEA  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  support  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  achieve  comprehensive  bUlngual 
instructional  reform  in  areas  of  high  con- 
centrations of  non-English  speaking  chUdren 
and  to  support  pre -service  and  In-service 
training.  In  1975,  the  program  will  continue 
220  ongoing  projects  enrolling  over  136,000 
ChUdren.  Grants  will  also  be  made  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  support  train- 
ing projects. 

5.  Right  to  read. — ^The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  facUltatlng  services  and 
resources  to  stimulate  educational  institu- 
tions, governmental  agencies  and  private  or- 
ganizations to  improve  and  expand  their  ac- 
tivities related  to  reading.  The  Right  to  Read 
Program  Is  both  an  Impetus  to  and  compo- 
nent of  a  larger  National  Right  to  Read  Effort 
whose  goal  is  to  elimmate  functional  illiter- 
acy in  this  country  to  the  extent  that  by 
1980.  99^0  of  the  population  over  16  years 
of  age  will  be  functionally  literate.  Eligible 
grantees  Include  local  and  State  education 
agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies.  1975 
plans  include  multiplier  training  in  Stat« 
education  agencies  and  Implementation  of 
an  adult  literacy  TV  program. 

6.  Educational  broadcasting  projects. — This 
activity  suoports  two  separate  programs,  one 
which  supports  the  establishment,  expan- 
sion, and  Improvement  of  non-commercial 
broadcasting  facilities;  and  one  which  sup- 
ports special  projects  concerned  with  appli- 
cation of  new  technology -based  systems  to 
Improve  learning,  provide  Individualized  In- 
struction, and  to  extend  the  educational  op- 
portunities and  access  to  learning  resources 
for  groups  presently  outside  and  within  for- 
mal educational  systems.  The  educational 
television  programs,  "Sesame  Street"  and 
"The  Electric  Company,"  are  among  those 
supported  under  this  activity. 

7.  Civil  rights  advisory  services. — This 
program  makes  grants  and  contracts  to  ren- 
der technical  assistance  in  the  preparation, 
adoption  and  Implementation  of  plans  for 
the  desegregation  of  public  schools  and  to 
provide  services  and  training  for  people  to 
deal  effectively  with  special  educational 
problems  occasioned  by  desegregation. 

8.  Follow  Through. — This  Is  an  experi- 
mental, compensatory  education  program 
designed  to  develop  and  test  new  ways  to 
educate  disadvantaged  children  In  the  early 
primary  grades.  The  parents,  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  resources  at  the  school  are 
brought  together  in  programs  to  meet  the 
child's  instructional,  physical  and  psycho- 
social needs.  In  1975,  some  170  projects  will 
enroll  approximately  38.000  low-income 
children  In  grades  2  and  3.  The  program  be- 
gan phasing  out  In  1974  at  the  rate  of  one 
grade  level  each  year. 

9.  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling. — 
Grants  are  made  to  States  on  a  matching 
basis  for  equipment  and  minor  remodeling 
of  laboratory  or  other  space  suitable  for  use 
In  providing  education  in  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  while  loans  are  made 
to  private  nonprofit  schools  for  similar  uses, 
and  funds  are  provided  to  State  departments 
of  education,  to  administer  the  program. 
Beginning    with    a    1974    supplemental    for 
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cqnsolldated  with  program 

appropriation. 
if  federally  affected  areas 
aJ|d  Operations. — Payments 
the  operation  of  schools 
en43llments  are  affected  by 
n    1974,   payments    were 
mtllon  federally  connected 
scl  ool  districts.  In  addition, 
education  is  provided  for 
Federal  property  where 
educational  agency  is  able, 
or  for  other  reasons,  to 
public  education  to  such 
appropriate  language  is 
payments  on  those 
the  Federal  impact  is 
with  the  greater  pro- 
chUdren  for  whom  there 
tax  base.  A  hardship  pro- 
incl  Jded   to   provide   limited 
s  ihool  districts  whose  pay- 
phased  out  during  the  pe- 
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Payments  are  made  to 
of  schools  in  areas 
are   affected   by   Federal 
through  1974,  over  $1,- 
approprlated  for  this 
the  construction  of  over 
o  house  about  2  million 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
:n  1974  and  1975,  appro- 
proposed  to  fund  local 
been    unfunded   for    a 
have  the  most  press- 
largely  as  a  result  of 
ictlvlty  and  housing,  and 
to  children  residing 
$1  million  mcrease  pro- 
;  or  construction  needs  of 
children. 


b<en 


SI  ates. 
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Emerg^cy  school  aid 
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of  this  activity  Is  to 

educational  agencies  In:   (1)  es- 

maintalning      Integrated 

develoblng  a  plan  to  reduce  ml- 
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norlty  group  isolatlo:  i  In  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  arja,  taken  as  a  whole; 
and  (3)  planning  end  constructing  inte- 
grated education  pailcs.  In  1973,  11  metro- 
politan area  projects  were  funded.  No  funds 
were  provided  in  1974  and  none  are  requested 
In  1975. 

(b)  Bilingual  educe  tion  projects. — This  ac- 
tivity assists  local  ecvoatlonal  agencies  and 
supporting  organlza  ;lons  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  minority  chl  dren  who,  bciause  they 
are  from  an  envlrcnc  tent  in  which  the  dom- 
inant language  is  otl:  er  than  English,  do  not 
have  equality  of  edu(  atlonal  opportunity.  In 
1973,  39  projects  weie  ftmded  and  In  1974, 
an  estimated  44  proji  cts  will  be  funded.  The 
majority  of  these  jrojects  were  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans.  No  funds  are  requested 
in  1975. 

(c)  Educational  t(  levision. — This  activity 
funds  public  or  non  jrofit  private  organiza- 
tions to  develop  and  produce  chUdren's  tele- 
vision programs  Incorporating  integrated 
children's  activities  c  f  cognitive  and  affected 
educational  value.  T  tie  five  grants  made  In 
1973  will  be  conslddred.  In  1974,  for  con- 
tinuation. 

(d)  Special  progrcms  and  projects. — ^Thls 
activity  assists  Iocs  I  educational  agencies 
and  supporting  publ  c  organizations  in  con- 
ducting activities  wliich:  (1)  are  otherwise 
authorized  by  the  En  lergency  School  Aid  Act, 
and  (2)  promise  to  ie  ake  substantial  progress 
toward  achieving  tin  purposes  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act.  In  1973:  (1)  61  spe- 
cial reading  project  grants  were  awarded; 
(2)  5  special  project  grants,  focused  in  the 
areas  of  multlcultu  al  language  and  basic 
skills  development,  ivere  awarded,  and  (3) 
approximately  $4.5  n  lllion  of  the  funds  were 
made  avaUable  for  ;be  support  of  projects 
funded  under  the  E(  ucatlonal  television  ac- 
tivity. In  1974,  52  special  reading  projects 
and  6  other  special  p  rojects  are  scheduled  for 
funding. 

(e)  Evaluation. — iSrants  are  awarded  to 
and  contracts  are  ma  de  with  public  and  priv- 
ate organizations  for  evaluations  of  programs 
and  projects  fundec,  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act.  In  1973,  three  evaluation 
projects  were  startet .  These  projects  wUl  be 
continued  in  1974,  with  emphasis  on  the 
large-scale  longitudinal  studies  of  the  Em- 
ergency School  Aid  i  iCt  pilot  programs,  basic 
grants  to  local  edu(  atlonal  agencies,  and  a 
related  study  of  (Sxemplary  desegregated 
schools.  With  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram in  1975,  the  e  valuation  efforts  will  be 
funded  from  the  Offl(  e  of  Education's  Salaries 
and  expenses  approp  'iation. 

2.  State  appointment. — (a)  Pilot  pro- 
grams.— ^Thls  activity  supports  promising 
programs  to  overcoi  le  the  adverse  effects  of 
minority  group  Isol  itlon  by  improving  the 
academic  acblevemi  nt  of  chUdren  In  one 
or  more  minority  g'oup  Isolated  schools  In 
districts  which:  (1  enroll  at  least  15,000 
minority  group  chil  Iren;  or  (2)  have  a  mi- 
nority group  enrolln  lent  which  Is  more  than 
50  "^r  of  the  enrollmi  nt.  Nlnety-flve  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  r(  iceived  grants  under  this 
activity  m  1973  and  about  162  local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  ;o  be  supported  In  1974. 
No  funds  are  request  ed  In  1975. 

(b)  Special  progrims  and  projects. — This 
activity  assists  nonprofit  organizations  in 
conducting  special  programs  which  support 
local  educational  agency  efforts  to  develop 
or  implement  a  planTto  meet  special  problems 
incident  to  desegregation,  to  encotirage  vol- 
untary integration,  pr  to  aid  school  chUdren 
In  overcoming  the  educational  disadvantages 
of  minority  group  { isolation.  In  1973,  242 
groups  were  supporljed  and  an  estimated  240 
groups  wUl  be  supported  by  this  activity  in 
1974.  No  funds  are  requested  In  1975. 

<c)  General  graitts  to  local  educational 
agencies.— This  actii  tty  provides  financial  as- 
sistance to  eligible  li  )cal  educational  agencies 
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to:  (1)  meet  educational  needs  Incident  to 
elementary  and/ or  secondary  school  desegre- 
gation; (2)  encourage  voluntary  elimination 
of  minority  group  Isolation  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  and  (3)  overcome 
educational  disadvantages  of  minority  group 
isolation.  Eligible  local  educational  agencies 
are  those  which  have  implemented  or  wUl, 
If  assistance  is  made  available,  adopt  and 
implement  a  plan  to  eliminate,  reduce,  or 
prevent  the  isolation  of  minority  group  stu- 
dents in  their  schools.  In  1973,  455  school 
districts  received  funds  for  basic  projects  and 
approximately  569  will  be  funded  In  1974.  No 
funds  are  requested  In  1975. 

3.  Training  and  advisory  services  {Civil 
Rights  Act). — This  activity  renders  tech- 
nical assistance  In  the  preparation,  adop- 
tion, and  Implementation  of  plans  for 
the  public  schools,  and  provides  services 
and  training  for  people  to  deal  effectively 
with  special  educational  problems  occasioned 
by  desegregation.  In  1973,  131  projects  (in- 
cluding 44  institutes,  27  desegregation  as- 
sistance centers,  34  State  educational  agen- 
cies, and  26  local  educational  agencies)  were 
funded.  About  136  projects  wUl  be  supported 
In  1974.  In  1975,  this  activity  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Education's  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  appropriation. 

4.  Emergency  school  assistance  activities. — 
This  activity  carried  out  a  program  of  assist- 
ance to  desegregating  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  community  groups  to  meet  special 
emergency  needs  Incident  to  the  elimination 
of  racial  segregation  and  discrimination  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Originally 
funded  In  1971,  and  again  In  1972,  this  pro- 
gram was  continued  at  a  minimal  level  In 
1973  In  order  to  maintain  support  for  school 
districts  and  community  groups  which:  (1) 
had  been  previously  funded;  and  (2)  were  to 
be  eligible  for  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
support,  when  available.  In  1973,  388  local 
educational  agencies  and  111  community 
groups  were  funded.  Since  this  activity  was 
principally  an  interim  program  and,  since  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  became  law,  no 
funds  were  requested  In  1974  and  none  are 
requested  In  1975. 

5,  Proposed  legislation. — A  new  project 
grant  authority  will  be  proposed  to  focus  aid 
on  selected  school  districts  facing  critical 
problems  as  a  result  of  either  mandatory  or 
voluntary  desegregation.  This  program  will 
provide  grants  and  contracts  to  school  dis- 
tricts and  to  nonprofit  organizations  engaged 
In  cooperative,  complementary  activities  with 
these  districts. 

Education  for  the  handicapped 

1.  State  grant  program. — Grants  are  made 
to  States  to  assist  In  the  Initiation,  expan- 
sion, and  improvement  of  programs  and  pro- 
jects for  education  of  handicapped  chUdren 
at  the  preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary 
school  levels.  Beginning  with  a  1974  supple- 
mental for  school  year  1974-75,  this  activity 
wiU  be  included  as  the  htmdlcapped  priority 
In  the  consolidated  education  grants  legis- 
lative program. 

2.  Special  target  programs. — (a)  Deaf-blind 
centers. — Grants  are  made  for  model  centers 
to  provide  diagnostic,  educational,  and  re- 
lated services  to  deaf-blind  chUdren.  The 
centers  also  initiate  whatever  ancillary  serv- 
ices are  necessary  to  assure  that  these  chU- 
dren can  achieve  their  full  potential  for  use- 
ful participation  In  society. 

(b)  Early  childhood  projects. — Model  cen- 
ters are  supported  to  provide  educational. 
diagnostic,  and  consultative  services  for  pre- 
school handicapped  chUdren  and  their 
parents.  These  centers  are  designed  to  stimu- 
late and  influence  the  development  of  addi- 
tional services  for  preschool  handicapped 
ChUdren. 


(c)  Specific  learning  disabilities. — Grants 
are  made  to  opterate  centers  for  research, 
personnel  training,  and  services  for  preschool 
and  school-age  chUdren  with  specific  learn- 
ing dlsabUltles. 

(d)  Regional  resource  centers. — Grants  or 
contracts  are  awarded  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  regional  resource  centers  to 
develop  and  apply  the  methods  of  appraising 
the  special  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
ChUdren.  Special  target  grants  are  also  made 
to  aid  the  severely  handicapped. 


Deaf-blind  centers. 

Early  childhood  eiucation... 
Specific  learning  disabilities. 
Regional  resource  centers 


Numbe 

r  of  projects 

1974 

1975 

■      1973 

esti- 

esti- 

actual 

mate 

mate 

11 

U 

11 

100 

100 

100 

30 

30 

30 

10 

10 

10 

3.  Innovation  and  development. — Grants 
and  contracts  are  awarded  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  currlcular  materials,  teaching 
techniques,  and  other  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  and  for  the  support  of 
R.  &  D.  centers.  Grants  are  also  made  for 
research  In  the  field  of  physical  education 
and  recreation  for  handicapped  children. 


Number  of  projects 

1974         1975 

1973       esti-        esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Research  and  demonstration 

Research  in  physical  education  and 
recreation 


65 


85 


85 


4.  Technology  and  communication. — Con- 
tracts are  made  for  the  acquisition,  cap- 
tioning, production,  and  distribution  of  films 
and  other  educational  media,  for  conducting 
research  in  the  use  of  educational  media, 
and  the  training  of  persons  in  the  use  of  the 
materials  for  the  handicapped.  In  1975,  funds 
are  Included  for  the  National  Educational 
Media  Center  for  handicapped  chUdren. 

5.  Special  education  and  manpower  devel- 
opment.— Grants  are  awarded  to  support 
training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  speech  cor- 
rectlonlsts,  researchers,  and  other  profes- 
sional and  subprofessional  personnel  In  fields 
related  to  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
m  regular  and  special  classrooms. 


1974         1975 

1973       esti-         esti- 

actual      mate        mate 


Number  of  individuals  supported 
for  full  academic  year 7, 500 

Number  of  Individuals  supported  in 
summer  and  short-term  programs.  11,340 

Number  of  grants  to  strengthen 
institutionaftralnlng  programs 132 


7, 500       7, 500 
9,900       9,900 


132 


132 


Occupational,  vocational,  ar^d  adult 
education 
In  1975,  the  vocational  education  programs 
prevlovisly  ftmded  under  this  appropriation 
will  be  consolidated  under  the  vocational 
education  priority  of  the  consolidated  edu- 
cation grants  program.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation,  States  and  localities  wUl  have 
greater  fiexlbility  In  the  use  of  vocational 
education  appropriations  and  will  be  able 
to  continue  projects  and  programs  such  as 
those  previously  budgeted  for  separately  un- 
der this  appropriation.  The  proposal  wlU  In- 
corporate a  wider  variety  of  activities  than 
the  existing  legislation  and  will  be  advance 


funded  beginning  with  a  supplemental   In 
1974  for  school  year  1974-75. 

In  1975,  the  three  adult  education  pro- 
grams previously  funded  under  this  appro- 
priation wlU  be  consolidated  under  the  adult 
education  priority  of  the  consolidated  edu- 
cation grants  program.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation  the  scope  of  coverage  will  be 
broadened  and  It  will  be  advance  funded 
beginning  with  a  supplemental  In  1974. 

Support  in  1975  for  career  education  and 
personnel  development  will  be  carried  under 
this  appropriation. 

Higher  education 
The   1975  budget  estimate  continues  the 
high   priority   placed   on   student   assistance 
and  student  choice  in  the  pursuit  of  a  post- 
secondary  education. 

1.  Student  assistance. — The  principal 
forms  of  student  assistance  are  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  and  guaranteed 
student  loans. 

The  $1,300  million  request  for  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  wlU  provide  for 
full  funding  of  this  program.  Any  postsec- 
ondary  student  Is  eUglble  for  a  grant  of 
$1,400  less  the  amount  he  or  his  parents  are 
expected  to  contribute;  but  the  grant  may 
not  exceed  one-half  of  his'  cost  of  education. 
The  expected  family  and  student  contribu- 
tion is  determined  by  a  needs  analysis  system 
approved  each  year  by  the  Congress.  Grants 
range  from  $200  to  $1,400.  The  $122,100  thou- 
sand appropriated  In  1973  for  the  program 
was  restricted  to  first  year,  fuU-tlme  stu- 
dents. The  1974  appropriation  of  $475,000 
thousand  limits  aid  to  full-time,  first-year, 
and  second-year  students.  The  1975  request 
for  full  funding  of  this  progrsim  wUI  provide 
grants  to  all  eligible  students,  both  part 
time  and  full  time,  at  four  levels  of  under- 
graduate Instruction. 

Since  basic  grants  can  pay  no  more  than 
half  of  a  student's  expenses,  other  sources 
of  aid,  some  of  them  Federal,  will  be  needed. 
Therefore,  funds  are  being  requested  to  con- 
tinue the  work-study  and  the  guaranteed 
loan  programs.  For  work-study,  $250  million 
is  requested  In  1975.  To  subsidize  $1.25  bU- 
Uon  In  new  guaranteed  student  loans,  and 
to  pay  mandatory  expenses  of  loans  made 
m  prior  years,  $315  million  will  be  needed. 
These  funds  are  used  to  pay  Interest  bene- 
fits, the  special  aUowance  to  lenders,  and 
death  and  disability  claims.  The  additional 
funds  required  to  pay  claims  for  defaulted 
loans  are  requested  tinder  the  student  loan 
insurance  fund. 

The  request  includes  $10,750  thousand, 
the  same  as  in  1974,  to  help  Institutions  be- 
gin, expand,  or  improve  programs  of  coopera- 
tive education  in  which  employers  pay  stu- 
dents for  periods  of  full-time  work  which  are 
alternated  with  periods  of  full-time  study. 
No  funds  are  requested  for  supplemental 
opportunity  grants.  State  student  Incentive 
grants  or  for  national  direct  student  loan 
capital  contributions  and  loans  to  Institu- 
tions. However,  In  academic  year  1976-76, 
student  loans  amounting  to  $165  million  will 
be  made  under  the  direct  loan  program  out 
of  repayments  Into  Institutional  revolving 
funds. 

2.  Special  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged.— These  programs  Identify  youths 
with  exceptional  potential  for  postsecondary 
education,  publicize  avaUable  forms  of  finan- 
cial aid.  motivate  high  school  students  whose 
academic  potential  may  not  be  obvious,  and 
provide  remedial  and  other  services  for  post- 
secondary  students  to  help  them  complete 
and  benefit  from  their  education.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  talent  search,  upward 
bound,  and  special  services  programs,  edu- 
cational opportunity  centers,  geared  to  serve 
low-income  areas,  are  being  established. 
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Audemic  year 
1972-73    1973-74    "7974-75^      1975-7i 


Number  of  stu- 
dents re- 
ceiving as- 
sistance: 

Basic  oppor- 
tunitY 
gtants 425,000 

Supplemental 


edui  ational 


1,000,000    1,600,000 


oppoitunity 
grants  (for- 
merly edu- 
cational op- 
portunity 
grants)  

Wak-study 
jobs 

Direct  loans  .. 

Subsidized  in- 
sured loans. 


atid 


297,300    304,000        304,000 


545.000 
624.  500 


560.000 
674.000 


560. 000 
682. 000 


520, 000 
330. 000 


1.088.286  890.003   379.000  l.OOO.OCO 


3.  Institutional  assistance. — The  $120  mil- 
lion request  for  developing  Institutions  in- 
cludes a  $20  million  increase  above  1974.  di- 
rected primarily  toward  schools  serving 
blacks  and  other  minorities.  Th  $135.5  mil- 
lion shown  In  1974  Includes  $35.5  million 
brought  forward  from  1973.  In  1975  the  basic 
program  would  continue  at  $52  million,  while 
advanced  Institutional  development  would 
Increase  to  $68  million. 

For  foreign  language  and  area  studies.  $10 
million  Is  requested  In  1975,  Including  $1,360 
thousand  for  training  overseas  under  the 
Pulbrlght-Hays  program. 

Several  outmoded,  Inefficient  or  marginal 
programs  are  proposed  for  elimination.  Leg- 
islation win  be  submitted  to  repeal  the  per- 
manent land-grant  program  (Second  Morrill 
Act)  as  well  as  the  annual  appropriation 
iBankhead-Jones).  No  funds  are  requested 
for  university  community  services  (HEA-I), 
State  postsecondary  education  commissions, 
or  veterans  cost  of  Instruction  programs.  The 
amounts  requested  for  construction  sub- 
sidies are  mandatory  payments  on  prior  year 
commitments. 

4  College  personnel  development. — In  1975, 
funds  under  this  activity  include  $4  mil- 
lion to  permit  veterans  to  resume  college 
teacher  fellowships  interrupted  by  their  serv- 
ice, $750  thousand  for  fellowships  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  $500  thousand  for  Allen  J. 
Ellender  fellowships. 

Library  resources 

Grants  and  payments  are  made  to  States, 
educational  Institutions,  and  other  agencies 
for  support  of  library  programs  under  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Beginning  with  a  1974  supplemental  for 
school  year  1974-76.  the  school  library  re- 
sources program  will  be  incorporated  Into  a 
support  services  priority  in  the  consolidated 
education  grants  program.  Also,  new  legisla- 
tion Is  requested  to  promote  cooperative  ar- 
rangements and  demonstrations  In  libraries 
and  information  services.  These  proposals 
are  shown  under  the  Legislative  Program 
belcw. 

Educational  development 

1.  Education  professions  development. — 
(a)  Teacher  Corps.— This  activity  Is  directed 
toward  improving  educational  opportunities 
for  children  of  low-income  families  by  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  programs  of  teacher 
education  for  both  certified  teachers  and  In- 
experienced Interns.  In  1974,  about  3,200  con- 
tinuing participants  and  1,600  new  partici- 
pants were  supported.  Support  for  this  pro- 
gram is  being  requested  under  the  Occupa- 
tional, vocational  and  adult  education  appro- 
priation In  1975. 

(c)  Elementary  and  secondary  develop- 
ment.— These  activities  Include  teacher 
training  programs  concentrating  on  specific 
populations  and  subjects  where  teacher  defi- 
ciencies are  recognized.  The  urban-rural  and 
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program,  authorized  the  Office  of  Education 
to  Insure  loans  guaranteed  by  State  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  at  80 Tc  of  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  the  loss  Incurred  by  the 
agency  in  meeting  Its  obligation  to  lenders 
on  guaranteed  loans  in  default.  The  liability 
of  the  fund  was  further   increased  by  the 


Education  Amendments  of  1972  which  pro- 
vides for  payment  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
interest  as  well  as  principal  in  the  case  of 
defaulted  federally  insured  loans,  made  un- 
der the  provision  of  the  amendments. 

Upon  default  by  the  student  borrowers,  the 
Office  of  Education   will   pay   to  the   bene- 


ficiary the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  Instxred  upon  federally  insured  loans  and 
SO*";  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained on  reinsured  loans  guaranteed  by 
Stnte  and  nonprofit  private  agencies.  Data 
on  federally  Insured  loans  and  guaranteed 
loans  follows : 


DATA  ON  FEDERALLY  INSURED  AND  GUARANTEED  LOANS  OUTSTANDING 
[In  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


CUMULATIVE  DATA  ON  CLAIMS  PAID  ON  DEFAULTED  LOANS  INCLUDING  AMOUNT  TO  BE 
SUPPORTED  BY  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST  IN  1974 

IDollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


1972 
actual 


1973 
actual 


1974 
estimate 


1975 
estimate 


Data  on  loans  disbursed: 

Start  of  year: 

Federallyinsured,  100  percent...  $1,086,000  Jl. 721, 000  $2,211,000 
Guaranteed,  80  percent  reinsured.  1,462,000  1,738,940  1,919.740 
Guaranteed,  not  insured 524, 000         615, 060         674,  260 

Loans  disbursed  and  other  adjust- 
ments: 
Federally  insured,  IOC  percent. . .       708, 000         655, 000         530, 000 
Guaranteed.  30  percent  reinsured.        450,000         414,000         395,000 
Guaranteed,  not  reinsured 143,000  130,000         125,000 

Deductions:  Repayment,  defaults  and 
writeoff: 
Federally  insured,  ICO  percent- --      -73,000      -165,000      -283.000 
Guaranteed,  80  percent  reinsured.    —173.060      —233,200      -302,500 
Guaranteed,  not  reinsured —51,940        -70,800       -88,500 

End  of  year: 

Federallyinsured,  100  percent...  1.721,000  2,211,000  2,458,000 
Guaranteed,  80  percent  reinsured.  1,738,940  1,919,740  2,012,240 
Guaranteed,  not  reinsured 615, 060         674, 260         710, 760 

Data  on  estimated  future  loss  on  outstand- 
ing loans: 

Federally  insured 

Guaranteed,  80  percent  reinsured. 

Total  estimated  future  loss 


1972 
actual 


1973 
actual 


1974 
estimate 


1975 
estimate 


$2, 458, 000 

2, 012,  240 

710,  760 


635.000 
471,000 
149,000 


-393,000 
-342.900 
-102. 100 

2.700,000 

2, 140.  340 

757,660 


172, 477 

239.712 
112.347 

257,630 

130,150 

1C3, 658 

302.627 

352,059 

361,288 

Amount: 

Federally  ensured.. $28,678  $70,002  $122,002  $202,002 

Guaranteed-reinsured $23,176  $46,035  $86,035  $140,035 

Number  of  claims: 

Federallyinsured 30,685  73,730  125,730  201,920 

Guaranteed-reinsured 27,370  46,907  78,907  120,445 

AV6r3C6  * 

Federallyinsured $960  $960  $1,000  $1,050 

Guaranteed— reinsured $858  $1,170  $1,250  $1,300 

RECAPITULATION    OF   GROSS    LOANS    INSURED    AND   GUARANTEED   (NOT   TAKING    INTO 
ACCOUNT  CANCELLATIONS  AND  REPAYMENTS) 

Amount: 

Federallyinsured $1,830,013  $2,484,629  $3,014,629  $3,649,629 

Guaranteed  agencies $2,803,674  $3,347,581  $3,867,581  $4,487,581 

Number: 

Federallyinsured  1,875.435  2.474,520  2,934,520  3,440.520 

Guaranteed  agencies 3.065,381  3,554,582  3,984,582  4,457,582 

'^""fiderally  insured $1,023  $1,092  $1,152  $1,255 

Guaranteed  agencies $1,051  $1,111  $1,209  $1,310 


Operating  results. — The  fund  takes  over 
loans  on  which  it  pays  insurance  claims  and 
seeks  to  collect  on  them.  Claims  which  are 
deemed  uncollectable  are  written  off  as  "loss 
on  insured  loans."  Loans  deemed  collectable, 
after  allowing  for  loss,  are  as  follows:  1973, 
$39,531  thousand:  1974,  $75,312  thousand; 
and  1975,  $125,311  thousand. 

Deposits  to  the  fund  are  derived  from  In- 
surance premiums  earned  from  direct  Fed- 
eral Insurance,  wblcb  Is  not  to  exceed  one* 
fourth  of  l'~r  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal amount  (excluding  interest  added  to 
principal),  repayment  of  collectable  loans, 
and  Interest  payments  on  collectable  loans. 
Special  emphasis  In  collections  on  defaulted 
loans  will  result  in  increase  in  deposits  as 
follows:  1973.  $9,166  thousand;  1974,  $13,900 
thousand;  and  1975,  $22,900  thousand. 

In  1973,  $64,183  thousand  was  paid  out  for 
defaults.  It  is  anticipated  that  default  pay- 
ments will  amount  to  $92,000  tbotisand  in 
1974.  and  $134,000  thousands  in  1975. 
Amounts  required  for  the  funds  In  1973  con- 
sisted of  appropriated  funds,  $46,640  thou- 
sand, and  borrowing  from  the  Treasury.  $15,- 
000  thousand.  Budget  authority  In  1974  are 
estimated  at  $88,668  thousand  (including  a 
supplemental  request  of  $30,785  thousand). 
In  1975,  an  appropriation  of  $115,000  thou- 
sand is  requested. 

HIGHER     EDUCATION    FACILITIES    LOAN     AND 
INSURANCE    FUND 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
make  loans  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  higher  education  building  agen- 
cies for  the  construction  of  academic  facil- 
ities and  to  insure  loans.  Such  loans  may  be 
made  for  up  to  80 '^'<-  of  a  project's  total  de- 
velopment cost  and  must  be  repaid  within  50 
years. 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  established  a  revolving  fund  for 
these  loans  and  loan  Insurance.  Further,  the 
act  authorizes  the  sales  of  such  loans  to  the 
private  credit  market,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  deposited  Into  the  fund  to  be  used  for 
new  loans  to  colleges  and  universities.  The 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
is  authorized  to  serve  as  trustee  for  these 
sales. 


During  1970  and  through  1973,  loans  under 
this  program  were  displaced  by  the  annual 
interest  grant  program  under  the  higher  edu- 
cation appropriation.  However,  new  loans 
were  made  from  the  fund  to  the  extent  that 
such  amounts  were  made  available  from 
withdrawals  of  earlier  commitments.  These 
amounts  were  used  to  fund  those  small  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  were 
unable  to  obtain  private  loans  necessary  to 
participate  In  the  annual  interest  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Although  no  new  loans  were  funded  In 
1973,  It  Is  anticipated  that  additional  funds 
available  from  commitments  withdrawn 
prior  to  June  30,  1974,  will  support  approxi- 
mately 19  new  projects  totaling  $11,000  tho- 
sand  in  1974.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1975, 
three  new  projects  totaling  $1,500  thousand 
will  be  funded  from  commitments  with- 
drawn prior  to  July  1, 1975. 

Interest  is  payable  to  the  Treasury  on  the 
cumulative  amount  of  appropriations  paid 
out  for  loans  under  this  title  or  available  as 
capital  to  the  fund  less  the  average  undis- 
bursed cash  balance  In  the  fund  during  the 
year.  The  rate  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  of  June  30,  1973  \s  6^c. 

Appropriations  for  Insufficiencies  are  used 
to  fund  the  deficit  resulting  from  the  Inter- 
est rate  required  to  sell  the  participation 
and  the  interest  rate  paid  by  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  on  facilities  loans. 

The  total  recommended  figures  for  the 
Office  of  Education  for  fiscal  75  Is  $3,176,996,- 
000.  which  Is  $337,416,000  over  1974  and  $118,- 
112,0(X)   over  the   budget  request. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  was 
established  to  improve  and  reform  education 
through  research  and  development.  The  In- 
stitute's mission  Is  an  equal  opportunity  to 
receive  a  high  quality  education  for  all.  Re- 
search and  development  projects  focus  on 
the  priority  areas  of:  (a)  providing  essential 
skills  such  as  reading  to  all  citizens,  (b) 
improving  the  productivity  of  resources  In 
education,  (c)  understanding  and  improv- 
ing the  relationship  of  education  to  work  and 
careers,  (d)  improving  the  capability  of 
State  and  local  education  systems  to  solve 
education  problems,  and  (e)   Increasing  di- 


versity, pluralism,  and  opportunity  In  Ameri- 
can education. 

While  the  Institute  will  provide  a  leader- 
ship role  in  addressing  these  priorities,  at 
least  90  Tc  of  the  program  funds  will  be  grant 
and  contract  awarcLs  to  personnel  outside  the 
Federal  establishment.  Additionally,  an  in- 
house  research  program  will  be  supported. 

This  Institute  requested  $130,000,000  for 
fiscal  75.  The  Committee  has  recommended 
$100,000,000. 

OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETABT  FOB  EDUCATION 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  1^ 
responsible  for  direction  and  supervision  o' 
the  Education  Division,  provides  leadership 
for  the  education  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  serves  as  the  key  spokesman  and 
advocate  for  assuring  that  the  Department 
provides  professional  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  strengthen  education  In  accordance 
with  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations.  In 
addition,  he  serves  as  the  principal  advlso' 
to  the  Secretary  on  education  affairs,  Tbl.'' 
appropriation  provides  for  the  administra- 
tive expenses  associated  with  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education.  Tbe 
estimate  includes  support  of  15  positions  in 
1974  and  21  positions  In  1975  for  admlnlstra- 
tlon  of  tbe  postsecondary  improvement  pro- 
gram, 8950  thousand  for  continued  support 
of  contractual  analysis  activities;  and  $750 
thousand  to  Initiate  the  bicentennial  Intern- 
ship program  In  education. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  and  contracts 
with  institutions  of  postsecondary  education 
and  other  public  and  private  educational  In- 
stitutions and  agencies  to  encourage  reform 
and  Innovation  at  the  postsecondary  level. 
Authority  for  administration  of  this  program 
has  been  delegated  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Education.  In  1973,  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  program  is  shown  under  tbe 
"Higher  education "  appropriation.  Ninety 
projects  were  supported  In  1973.  In  1974, 
projects  will  be  solicited  under  botb  com- 
prehensive and  special  focus  programs.  Tbe 
special  focus  objective  will  Include  new  ap- 
proaches to  competency-based  learning  and 
tbe  development  of  new  incentive  struc- 
tures. 
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$13,937,000  is  the  figure  recommended  for 
this  Item  by  the  Committee  for  fiscal  78. 
This  Is  $2,091,000  over  1974. 

SOCIAI.   AND   RCHABIUTATION    SERVICE 

Public  assistance 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance  are 
made  for  the  Federal  share  of  State  expendi- 
tures for  maintenance  assistance,  medical  as- 
sistance, social  services.  State  and  local  train- 
ing, and  child  welfare  services.  In  addition, 
assistance  is  provided  In  this  appropriation 
for  repatriated  U.S.  nationals.  Estimates  of 
requirements  for  this  appropriation  are  based 
primarily  on  estimates  received  from  the 
States  in  November  1973,  adjusted  to  take 
into  consideration  Federal  management  Ini- 
tiatives to  Improve  the  effectlvsness  of  the 
management  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams thereby  reducing  Federal  cost. 

New  Federal  Initiatives  are  proposed  for 
1974  and  1975  to  strengthen  the  Federal  role 
In  the  management  of  public  assistance  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
control  of  costs  In  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  and  Medicaid  programs. 
These  Initiatives  In  program  management  in- 
cluding an  increased  Federal  role  in  program 
control  are  an  outgrowth  of  new  activities 
started  in  1972  which  focused  on  Improved 
Federal  and  State  financial  management. 
New  regulations  and  technical  modifications 
to  legislation  produced  from  the  Federal  In- 
itiatives will  provide  significant  savings  and 
increased  management  control  of  public  as- 
sistance programs.  These  savings  will  resiilt 
from: 

1.  Continued  emphasis  on  quality  control 
over  eligibility  determination.  Improving  the 
Federal  quality  control  system  for  validat- 
ing State  quality  control  activities  and  the 
disallowing  of  Federal  financial  participation 
in  excessive  overpayments  and  payments  to 
maintenance  assistance  ineligible  on  the 
basis  of  quality  control  findings. 

2.  Changes  in  regulations  to  standardize 
the  assistance  payments  process,  technical 
legislative  changes  to  standardize  earnings 
expenses  and  Income  disregard  that  should 
result  In  maintenance  assistance  savings,  and 
changes  in  regulations  or  legislation  to  en- 
courage establishment  of  statewide  flat 
grants  for  maintenance  assistance  to  sim- 
plify payment  processing. 

3.  Review  of  prior  year  maintenance  as- 
sistance expenditures  to  recover  amounts  In- 
appropriately claimed. 

4.  Improvement  in  the  administration  of 
the  social  services  program. 

5.  Improved  control  of  Medicaid  costs 
through  effective  utilization  review. 

In  1976,  public  assistance  research  and 
evaluation  has  been  Included  in  the  public 
assistance  appropriation.  This  program  will 
conduct  research  having  a  direct  Impact  on 
p>olicy  decisions  aimed  at  improving  the  man- 
agement of  public  assistance  programs. 

1.  Maintenance  assistance. — Maintenance 
payments  provide  needy  persons  with  Income 
to  supplement  their  own  resources  for  the 
essential  costs  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
other  necessary  items  of  dally  living. 

MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENT  CASELOAD 
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Old-age  assistance 

Aid  to  the  blind 

Aid  to  the  per- 
manently and 
totally  disabled 

Aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children. 

Emergency  assistance. 

Total 


The  estimates  fo  ■  maintenance  assistance 
reflect  transfer  of  the  adult  categories  of 
maintenance  assist  mce  to  Federal  adminis- 
tration effective  J  muary  1974,  except  for 
Guam,  Puerto  Rice ,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  transfer  of  t  le  adult  categories  will 
reduce  costs  undc  r  this  appropriation  by 
about  $1,200  millloi  In  1974  and  $2,100  mil- 
lion in  1975. 

2.  Medical  assist  mce. — Federal  grants  for 
medical  assistance  inder  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (Medicaid)  are  made  to 
States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. States  must  >rovlde  medical  assistance 
to  all  persons  re  lelving  AFDC  assistance 
payments. 

The  federalizatic  a  of  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  categories  under  the  supplementary 
security  income  pi  ogram  (SSI)  on  January 
1,  1974,  will  expan  1  the  number  of  partici- 
pants in  the  Medii  :ald  program  and  modify 
the  eligibility  crltc  rla.  States  are  not  in  all 
cases  required  to  provide  Medicaid  to  SSI 
cash  recipients.  11  they  opt  to  apply  any 
eligibility  criteria  rom  the  January  1,  1972, 
medical  assistance  standard  which  is  more 
restrictive  than  th(  SSI  requirements. 

States  retain  op  ;ions  to  provide  Medicaid 
to  cash  assistance  recipients,  to  persons  re- 
ceiving a  State  sup  plemental  payment  (sub- 
ject to  certain  II  tnltatlons),  to  medically 
needy  persons  wh<:  are  eligible  for  help  only 
with  their  medical  bills  but  who  are  not  eli- 
gible for  maintei  lance  payments,  and  to 
needy  children  un<  er  21. 

The  Increase  In  persons  receiving  medical 
assistance  during  1974  results  primarily  from 
anticipated  Increases  In  the  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  maintenance  payments  as  a 
result  of  the  new  supplemental  security  In- 
come program.  Medicaid  costs  will  be 
partially  offset  by  pavings  from  management 
Initiatives,  Improvtd  utilization  review,  pre- 
admission certifica  ;lon,  and  proposed  leeisla- 
tion. 

3.  Social  service  s. — Grants  are  made  to 
States  to  provide  social  services  which  will 
assist  eligible  pers  sns  to  attain  or  maintain 
capability  for  self-  care  and  self-support  and 
strengthen  family  life  and  foster  child  de- 
velopment. Eligible  persons  Include  current 
recipients  of  and  applicants  for  public  as- 
sistance programs.  A  new  title  VI  authority 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  replaces  titles  I, 
X,  xrv,  and  XVIi  to  cover  services  for  the 
adult  categories  whose  assistance  payments 
will  be  provided  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  The  title  TV  program 
authorizing  services  to  AFDC  recipients  as 
well  as  cash  payments  continues  in  effect.  At 
the  option  of  the  State,  eligibility  for  services 
can  be  extended  tto  former  and  potential  re- 
cipients of  assistance  \inder  both  of  these 
programs.  I 

To  halt  the  escalating  costs  of  Federal  pay- 
ments for  social  services,  the  Congress  placed 
a  limitation  of  $2.9  billion  on  Federal  match- 
ing for  social  services.  Funds  are  allocated 
to  the  States  on  t^ie  basis  of  a  State's  popu- 
lation as  a  percentage  of  the  total  T7.S.  popu- 
lation. Major  efforts  have  been  undertaken 
to  strengthen  the  management  of  public 
assistance  by  Instituting  cost  controls  In  the 
social  services  prqgram.  These  controls  have 
taken  the  form  of  tnore  Intensive  expenditure 
review  and  more  positive  definitions  of  allow- 
able services  In  t^e  form  of  revised  regula- 
tions. Regulationslwere  Issued  on  May  1,  to  be 
effective  July  1, 19  J3. 

4.  State  and  l>cal  training. — Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  at  the  75%  rate  is 
available  to  Statei  for  costs  of  training  pub- 
lic assistance  star  or  persons  preparing  for 
employment  in   j  ubllc   assistance   agencies. 

14.170.095    14.268.878     11.460.245      States  are  require  3  to  provide  for  the  train 


Average  monthly  number 
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19741 


19751 


1,916.925 
78.166 


1, 839  439 
77.772 


1.163.690     1.229.994 


10. 979. 630 
31.684 


11.066.424 
55.  249 


22.601 
573 


18. 540 

11.361.227 
57. 304 


'  Cost  reductions  in  1974  and  1975  result  from  management 
initiatives  to  be  placed  in  effect  and  from  the  transfer  of  the 
adult  categories  to  the  Social  Security  Administration  effective 
Jan.  1,  1974.  In  1974,  caseload  totals  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  are  the  monthly  average  for  July  through  December 
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Work    incentives 


The  work  incentive  (WIN)  program  Is  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  assist  Individuals 
receiving  support  from  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  (AFDC)  program 
to  achieve  self-support  through  a  program  of 
employment,  work  experience,  and  training. 
Child  care  and  other  social  services  are  pro- 
vided to  all  who  have  been  called  up  for  cer- 
tification and  those  who  have  been  certified 
who  need  such  care  or  services  to  permit 
them  to  accept  training  or  employment. 
State  exi)endlt\ire8  are  matched  by  Federal 
participation  at  the  rate  of  90%.  Training 
and  Incentives  are  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  child  care  and  supportive 
services  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

1.  Training  and  incentives. — ^The  program 
Includes  registration,  callup  for  employablUty 
plaimlng,  counseling  and  Job  development, 
direct  placement,  followup  of  all  employed 
participants  and  adjudication  of  the  work 
test.  When  necessary,  individuals  are  pre- 
pared for  self-supporting  employment 
through  on-the-job  training,  public  service 
employment,  work  experience,  and  Institu- 
tional training.  Program  development,  eval- 
uation, and  administration  of  the  WIN  pro- 
gram are  Included  under  this  activity. 

The  table  below  shows  workload  data  for 
WIN  training  and  incentives: 


1973         1974         1975 
actual  estimate  estimate 


New  registrants 1,235,000  816,000  816.000 

Call-In  for  employability  plans..  500, 7C0  550,000  S50,000 

Labor  market  exposure 354,000  385.000  385.000 

Orientation 99,000  225.000  225.088 

Average    work    and    training 

participants 41,200  37,400  37,500 

Work  test  cases  adjudicated 11,800  4.900  4.900 

Number  placed  in  jobs 137,000  200,000  200,000 


2.  Child  care  and  supportive  services. — This 
activity  provides  for  child  care  and  other 
social  services  necessary  to  enable  WIN  par- 
ticipants to  accept  training  or  employment. 
In  1973,  the  objectives  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Included  the 
implementation  of  the  changes  in  adminis- 
tration and  organization  of  the  program  re- 
quired by  the  1971  amendments.  In  support 
of  these  objectives,  HEW  has  established 
separate  administrative  units  (SAU's)  in  all 
States;  training  and  technical  assistance  have 
been  provided  to  States;  and  a  management 
Information  system  has  been  developed  and 
installed. 

The  HEW  objectives  for  1974  and  1975  in- 
clude providing  a  sufficient  number  of  child 
care  years  and  man-years  of  supportive  serv- 
ices to  support  the  work  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  table  below  shows  workload  data  for 
WIN  child  care  and  other  supportive  services: 


1973 

actual 


1974        1975 
estimate  estimate 


Average  children  receiving  care...  80,100  75,350  75,350 

Children  in  care  at  end  of  year 81,568  76,600  76,600 

Average  individuals  receiving  other 

supportive  services 95,000  100,300  100,300 

In  1975,  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  planning 
the  revision  of  basic  WIN  policies  to  insure 
that  they  are  in  conformance  with  new  social 
service  regulations,  the  revision  of  regula- 
tions and  manuals  to  correct  demonstrated 
shortcomings,  the  provision  of  additional 
technical  assistance  to  local  projects,  a  re- 
design of  the  management  information  sys- 
tem, and  the  design  and  Implementation  of 
a  Joint  evaluation  and  research  strategy  with 
emphasis  on  cost  effectiveness  analysis  of 
program  activity.  These  revisions  are  aimed 
specifically  at  producing  one  Joint  set  of 


regulations  and  manuals  and  correcting  de- 
ficiencies in  program  operations  that  have 
surfaced  during  the  first  year  of  WIN-II  ac- 
tivity. They  are  intended  to  enforce  closer  co- 
ordination of  local  employment  service  and 
social  service  operations.  They  will  also  pro- 
vide closer  management  tracking  and  evalua- 
tion of  projected  program  activities  and  nec- 
essary technical  assistance  on  program  op- 
erations and  management. 

Rehabilitation  services 
1.  Rehabilitation  services  and  facilities. — 

SIGNIFICANT  PROGRAM  DATA 


1973            1974 
actual      estimate 

1975 
estimate 

Number  served 1,176.445    1,290,000 

Number  rehabilitated 360,726       375.000 

1,326.000 
394, 000 

SELECTED  DISABILITY  CATEGORIES 

Mentally  ill 106,900  119,000  131,900 

Wentally  retarded 40,800  43,000  45,400 

Blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped   28,700  29,400  30,200 

Deaf,  hard  of  hearing  and 

speech  impaired 19,900  20,000  20,100 

Heart,  cancer,  and  stroke..  10,500  11,600  13,900 

Others 153,900  152,000  150,500 

SELECTED  DISABLED  TARGET  GROUPS 


Public  assistance  recipients 
served 247,000 

Public  assistance  recinients 
rehabilitated 65,777 

Severely  disabled  rehabili- 
tated      110,000 


288, 000       321, 800 
75, 000  87, 800 

130,000       142,000 


The  rehabilitation  program  provides  serv- 
ices to  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
people  so  that  they  may  prepare  for  and  en- 
gage In  remunerative  employment  or  em- 
plojTnent  in  the  home  to  the  extent  of  their 
potential.  Emphasis  Is  placed  on  reducing 
clients'  dependency  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible  to  enable  them  to  live  in  dignity  and 
self-svifficiency.  Services  may  be  extended  to 
the  families  of  clients,  where  this  will  con- 
tribute to  the  clients'  rehabilitation.  Services 
include  medical  and  physical  restoration, 
vocational  training,  counseling,  and  Job 
placement. 

The  major  portion  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  is  ccuried  out  under 
section    110   of   the   Rehabilitation   Act   of 

1973  which  provides  for  grants  with  an 
80%  Federal  matching  rate  to  States  to 
rehabilitate  handicapped  individuals  and 
place  them  in  productive  gainful  employ- 
ment. The  funding  level  for  section  110 
grants  in  1976  is  $670 million  within  an  allot- 
ment base  of  $670  million.  The  1975  level 
represents  an  increase  of  $40  million  over 

1974  and  $81  million  over  the  1973  level. 
Rehabilitation     service    projects    provide 

specialized  programs  over  and  above  those 
possible  by  resources  of  the  basic  support 
programs.  In  1975  $29  million  of  prior-year- 
service  project  (expansion  grant)  funds  will 
be  made  available  to  the  States  under  the 
basic  State  grants  to  provide  greater  flexibi- 
lity at  the  State  level  in  the  use  of  these 
funds.  Special  projects  include  the  National 
Center  of  Deaf/Blind  Youths  and  Adults 
which  will  provide  rehabilitation  services  to 
150  resident  deaf/blind  persons.  New  projects 
will  be  funded  to  provide  special  services  and 
demonstrations  for  the  benefit  of  the  se- 
verely dlsa'^Ied. 

The  research  and  evaluation  program  sup- 
ports the  service  goals  in  rehabilitation  by 
providing  information  on  new  and  innova- 
tive methods  of  rehabilitation  services 
through  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects, research  and  training  centers,  and  re- 
habilitation  engineering  resewch  centers.  In 

1975  most  of  the  new  starts  will  focus  on  im- 
proved management  techniques;   upgrading 


VR  support  institutions;  problems  of  the 
homebound;  and  improved  client  evalua- 
tion and  service  modalities  for  the  severely 
handicapped.  Emphasis  will  continue  on 
technology  and  methodology  development 
necessary  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  spinal 
cord  injuries  and  other  severely  disabled. 
Rehabilitation  training  grants  are  made  to 
increase  the  supply  of  and  Improve  pro- 
fessional coii4>etence  of  personnel  in  a  wide 
range  of  rehabilitation  disciplines.  In  1975 
direct  training  grants  will  support  long- 
term  training  in  unique  and  specialized 
areas  of  rehabilitation  study  and  short-term 
training  in  related  staff  development  efforts 
in  areas  of  priority  Interest  to  the  public  re- 
habilitation program. 

2.  Grants  for  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled.— Federal  grants  are  made  to  States  to 
assist  in  developing  and  administering  a 
program  of  assistance  for  persons  with  men- 
tal retardation,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  and 
other  neurological  disabling  conditions.  In 
1975,  $30,875,000  will  provide  a  wide  range 
of  direct  services  to  over  64,000  develop- 
mentally  disabled  persons.  The  primary  ob- 
jective in  1975  is  to  complete  the  systematic 
implementation  of  the  State  plans  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  residential  care  and  to  reduce 
the  Institutional  population. 

Project  grants  are  made  to  States  and 
public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  to  im- 
prove care  in  mental  retardation  institutions 
and  to  initiate  and  expand  community 
programs. 

Under  the  university-affiliated  facilities 
program.  33  centers  will  receive  support  at 
a  cost  of  $4,250,000  In  1975.  These  projects 
support  the  cost  of  operating  demonstration 
facilities  rendering  specialized  services  to 
over  50,000  trainees  from  more  than  60 
disciplines. 

3.  Special  programs  for  the  aging. — This 
activity  includes  all  aging-related  programs, 
including  research  and  training,  previously 
funded  in  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  account.  Those  activities  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Human  Develop- 
ment In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

4.  Youth  development  and  delinquency 
prevention. — ^This  activity  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Human  Development  In 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

5.  Research. — The  funds  in  this  activity 
have  been  transferred  to  the  programs  that 
benefit  from  the  research  performed.  Reha- 
bilitation research  Is  now  reported  In  the 
rehabilitation  services  and  facilities  activity 
in  this  account.  Social  services  research  has 
been  transferred  to  the  SRS  account  entitled 
"Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance". 
Income  maintenance  has  been  transferred 
to  Departmental  Management  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary. 

6.  Training. — Direct  training  grants  for 
community  services  training  are  being  re- 
examined based  upon  the  1974  appropriation. 
No  new  funds  are  requested  for  1975. 

Research  and  Training  Activities  Overseas 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  and  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960  authorize  the 
conduct  of  research  and  related  activities 
abroad.  Research,  demonstrations,  and  re- 
search training  programs  which  complement, 
supplement,  and  strengthen  domestic  re- 
search and  service  activities  are  supported 
writh  excess  foreign  currencies  accruing  to 
the  United  States  through  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  and  through 
other  sources.  This  program  enables  the 
United  States  to  benefit  from  progress  that 
other  countries  are  making  in  dealing  with 
social  and  rehabilitation  and  income  mainte- 
nance problems  and  to  utilize  the  talents  of 
foreign  scientists  working  in  these  fields. 

No  new  budget  authority  is  requested  for 
this  program  in  1975.  The  program  will  be 
funded  by  using  unobligated  balances  car- 
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rled  forward  from  prior  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  unobligated  balances  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  continue  to  operate  the  program  In 
1975  at  the  1974  level.  In  1975  the  major 
thrusts  of  the  international  research  pro- 
gram will  be  to :  (I )  test  Innovative  rehabili- 
tation techniques  and  assistive  devices  devel- 
oped by  the  Public  Law  480  program  and  In 
research  centers  In  the  United  Stat«s;  (2) 
evaluate  and  assess  programs  in  social  serv- 
ices which  could  directly  benefit  the  United 
States;  (3)  expand  research  Information  re- 
trieval systems  in  all  Public  Law  480  coun- 
tries: and  (4)  place  emphasis  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  research  findings  generated  by  the 
Public  Law  480  program  since   1962. 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  SRS  foreign 
currency  program  in  1975  is  In  keeping  with 
the  overall  U.S.  domestic  and/or  foreign  pol- 
icy goals  including  self-support,  self  suffi- 
ciency and  cost  effectiveness.  The  proposed 
special  foreign  currency  program  level  esti- 
mated at  83,700  thousand  in  1975  could  be 
compared  to  U.S.  dollar  supported  research 
of  approximately  $12,000  thousand  due  to  the 
difference  in  official  exchange  rates.  In  social- 
economic  conditions  relating  to  personnel, 
equipment  and  other  direct  and  indirect  cost 
items  in  the  countries  participating  in  the 
program. 

In  liaison  with  the  Office  of  International 
Affairs.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  there  is  continuous  consultation 
between  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice and  the  Department  of  State,  pursuant  to 
3  (b»  and  (c)  of  Executive  Order  10900  with 
respect  to:  foreign  policy  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed budget:  administrative  support  ex- 
pected from  the  Department  of  State  and  re- 
spective American  Embassies  from  different 
countries:  and  the  availability  of  currencies 
for  International  travel.  There  has  been  no 
need  for  contracts  with  foreign  governments 
and  no  new  facilities  or  establishments  are 
being  proposed  overseas  under  the  Special 
Foreign  Currency  Program  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

This  appropriation  finiinces  administrative 
expenses  for  carrying  out  various  grant  and 
contract  programs  associated  with  the  provi- 
sion of  social  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
the  needy,  disabled,  and  other  disadvantaged 
persons  nationwide.  This  appropriation  pro- 
vides for  the  operational  costs  related  to 
Federal  administration  activities  including 
salaries  of  Federal  employees  and  related 
C06ts  for  travel,  utilities,  communication, 
printing,  supplies  and  equipment. 

The  major  objective  for  1975  is  to 
strengthen  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service's  capacity  to  manage  the  public  as- 
sistance programs  more  effectively.  Organiza- 
tional changes  will  be  made  which  are  in- 
tended to : 

1.  Coordinate  policy  through  the  Adminis- 
trator to  provide  a  unified  approach  to  SRS 
program  direction. 

2.  Strengthen  objectives  management  and 
focus  on  key  tasks  like  quality  control  and 
utilization  review  through  special  work 
teams. 

3.  Provide  direction  for  regional  activity 
and  shift  staff  to  the  regions,  consistent  with 
the  Department's  plans  for  decentralization. 
Assistance  to  Refugees  in  the  United  States 

In  1961  the  President  established  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United 
States.  On  June  28,  1962,  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  was  enacted 
which  now  provides  the  legislative  basis  for 
assistance  to  Cuban  refugees  In  the  United 
States. 

Refugees  from  Cuba  were  arriving  in 
Miami  at  the  rate  of  about  1,700  a  week  when 
the  missile  crisis  occurred  in  October  1962 
after  which  the  number  of  arrivals  decreased 
by  about  90%.  On  October  3.  1965.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  announced  that 
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the  United  States  wo  ild  permit  the  orderly 
influx  of  refugees  a  lowed  to  leave  Cuba 
under  a  more  liberal  refugee  policy  adopted 
by  the  Cuban  Gove  rnment.  In  December 
1965.  a  new  influx  oi  refugees  started  with 
the  Inauguration  of  fi  °edom  flights — the  air- 
lift operated  by  the  i  J.S.  as  provided  for  In 
a  United  States-Cuba  i  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding negotiate  I  by  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment. 

About  42  airlift  fli  ;hts  brought  approxi- 
mately 3.500  refugees  to  Miami  each  month 
between  December  1 965  and  August  1971 
when  the  Cuban  Gov  rnment  began  a  series 
of  interruptions  in  al  lift  operations.  A  total 
of  76  airlift  flights  w  curred  between  Janu- 
ary 1972  and  AprU  6,  1973,  when  the  airlift 
was  formally  ended  1  ly  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. Between  1961  ind  June  1973,  452,098 
refugees  had  register  d  at  the  Cuban  Refu- 
gee Center  In  Miami  of  whom  298,518  had 
been  resettled  to  o  her  locations  In  the 
United  States.  Refuj  ees  continue  to  enter 
the  U.S.  by  means  ( ither  than  the  airlift, 
however — primarily  ( hose  who  went  from 
Cuba  to  Spain,  man  y  of  whom  had  been 
there  2  years  and  long  st  while  awaiting  entry 
into  the  United  State  >.  The  emigration  from 
Cuba  to  Spain  has  drt  stlcally  decreased  since 
1972. 

In  the  fall  of  1973  t  lere  were  an  estimated 
25  thousand  to  30  tli  >usand  Cuban  refugees 
In  other  countries  (primarily  Spain)  await- 
ing acceptance  for  ei  itry  into  this  country. 
In  October  1973  the  department  of  Justice, 
acting  on  a  recorrmu  ndatlon  from  the  De- 
partment of  State,  ag  reed  to  expand  the  use 
of  parole  authority  i  inder  the  Immigration 
laws  to  bring  to  thj  United  States  within 
1  year  those  Cuban  r  (f ugees  in  refugee  sta- 
tus (not  permaneni  residents)  In  other 
countries  as  of  the  dite  of  promulgation  of 
the  expansion  in  po  ley — October  26,  1973. 
Based  on  experience  '  inder  the  more  limited 
parole  policy  that  t  as  been  In  effect  for 
some  time  governing  the  flow  of  Cuban  ref- 
ugees from  third  co\  ntrles  into  the  United 
States — which  has  a  pproxlmated  1,000  per 
month — it  Is  antlclp  ited  that  the  funding 
Impact  on  the  Cuban  refugee  program  of  the 
more  liberalized  par<  le  policy  wUl  be  min- 
imal and  no  special  ]  irovlslons  are  Included 
in  the  budget  for  thU  purpose. 

In  light  of  the  cess  atlon  of  the  airlift  and 
the  drastic  decrease  Ln  the  number  of  new 
refugees  entering  th«  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  enactment  of  the  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  progra^  which  largely  dupli- 
cates the  welfare  sertlces  of  the  Cuban  ref- 
ugee program,  the  ]  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfire  plans  to  phase  out 
the  Cuban  refugee  jrogram,  starting  July 
1974.  with  complete  termination  projected 
by  June  30,  1977.  Those  phase-out  plans  are 
reflected  In  the  seveial  services  provided  by 
the  program  for  Cul  an  refugees  which  are 
discussed  below. 

1.  Welfare  assistan?e  and  services. — Since 
Inception  of  the  Cub  in  refugee  program  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  100%  re- 
imbursement to  Stiite  and  local  welfare 
agencies  for  flnanclal  and  medical  assistance 
provided  needy  Cubi  in  refugees.  Beginning 
January  1,  1974,  whei  the  new  Federal  pro- 
gram of  Supplement  il  Security  Income  for 
the  Aged.  Blind,  and  '.  Disabled  (SSI)  becomes 
operative  many  Cub  in  refugees  will  be  el- 
igible for  that  new  program  since  refugee 
status  win  not  be  a  barrier.  Those  found 
eligible  will  receive  ttielr  basic  maintenance 
payments  through  t|ie  SSI  program  rather 
than  the  Cuban  refugee  program.  The  latter 
program  will  continue,  however,  to  reimburse 
States  on  a  100  perceiit  basis  for  medical  care 
provided  needy  Cuban  refugees  during  fiscal 
1974.  The  phaseout  p<^llcy  on  reimbursements 
to  the  States  under  tiiis  program  for  welfare 
assistance  to  needy  cjiban  refugees,  original- 
ly planned  to  become  effective  July  1,  1973, 
has  been  postponed  1  krear — until  JiUy  1, 1974. 
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reimbursements  to  the 
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under  this  program. 
,000  refugees  will  be 
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care  needs  under  this 
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their  length  of  residency  In  the  United 
States.  A  number  of  States  are  expected  to 
supplement  the  basic  i  lalntenance  payments 
provided  under  SSI  vlth  their  own  funds, 
but  no  funds  would  le  available  from  this 
program  for  that  pur])ose.  Refugees  receiv- 
ing basic  maintenance  imder  SSI  would 
continue,  however,  to  t  e  eligible  to  have  their 
medical  care  met  fron  this  program  If  they 
have  been  in  the  Unl|ed  States  less  than  5 
years. 

In  June  1973 
refugees   were  recelv: 
Including  medical  care 
It  Is  estimated  some 
eligible  for  assistance 
tenance  and/or  medlca . 
program  In  June  1974 
June  1975 
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to  refugee  children  In 
public  school  system, 
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are  administrative 
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ing  and  employment 
assuring  that  barriers 
port  are  dealt  with  as 
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Payments  to  social 
This  appropriation 


w  Drkers 


from  Federal   funds 
trust  funds  for  certali  i 
related  administrative 
contributions  from 
The  1975  appropriation 
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1.    Federal   payments 
medical  insurance. — . 
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the  Government's 
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of  benefits  and  administration.  Disabled  per- 
sons became  covered  under  this  program  ef- 
fective July  1973  as  a  result  of  enactment 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972. 
Although  the  cost  per  capita  for  the  disabled 
Is  estimated  to  be  about  2>4  times  as  much 
as  that  for  the  aged,  both  groups  pay  the 
same  standard  monthly  premium,  which  will 
be  $6.70  for  1975.  The  estimate  for  1975  as- 
sumes that  an  average  of  about  21.6  million 
aged  persons  and  1 .9  million  disabled  persons 
will  be  enrolled  in  the  program  during  1975 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  about  20.8 
million  aged  persons  and  1.7  million  disabled 
persons  in  1974. 

2.  Hospital  insurance  for  the  uninsured. — 
A  payment  of  $471,000  thousand  to  the  Fed- 
eral hospital  Insurance  trust  fund  is  budg- 
eted for  1975  to  cover  the  costs  of  hospital 
and  related  care  for  certain  Individuals  age 
65  and  over  who  are  not  insured  under  the 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  systems. 
(Costs  for  the  aged  and  disabled  who  are  In- 
sured are  financed  by  contributions  on  earn- 
ings by  workers  and  by  employers.)  The  esti- 
mate assumes  that  there  will  be  an  average 
of  1.1  million  uninsured  persons  covered  for 
hospital  insurance  benefits  during  1975.  The 
uninsured  group  covered  by  this  provision 
Includes  persons  who  retired  before  their 
occupations  were  covered  by  social  security 
(such  as  teachers  and  State  and  local  em- 
ployees) and  widows  whose  husbands  died 
prior  to  earning  coverage  tinder  social  se- 
curity. 

3.  Military  service  credits. — The  appro- 
priation includes  reimbursement  of  $240,- 
000  thousand  to  the  Federal  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  trust  fund,  the  Federal 
disability  Insurance  trust  fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral hospital  Insurance  trust  fund  for  bene- 
fits paid  on  the  basis  of  noncontributory 
military  service  credits  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  certain  veterans  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  period.  The  basis  for  the  com- 
putation of  these  payments  Is  prescribed  In 
sections  217(g)  and  229(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  Includes  reimbursement  for 
administrative  expenses  and  interest  lost  to 
the  trust  fund. 

The  payment  to  each  trust  fund  is  (in 
millions  of  dollars)  : 

Old-age  and   survivors  Insurance 140 

Disability    insurance 52 

Hospital   Insurance 48 

Total   240 

4.  Retirement  benefits  for  certain  unin- 
sured persons. — This  appropriation  provides 
for  a  payment  of  $307,323  thousand  to  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
trust  fund  as  reimbursement  for  actual 
benefit  payments  made  in  1973  to  certain  un- 
insured Individuals  aged  72  and  over,  re- 
lated administrative  expenses,  and  Interest 
lost  to  the  trust  fund.  These  benefits  were 
established  to  afford  some  protection  for 
certain  persons,  or  their  surviving  depend- 
ents, who  retired  before  the  enactment  of 
social  security  legislation  or  before  their 
occupations  were  covered  by  social  security. 

Individuals  who  had  less  than  three 
quarters  of  coverage  and  who  attained  age 
72  before  1968  were  eligible  for  benefits  un- 
der this  provision  In  1973.  The  benefits  were 
reduced  If  the  recipient  also  received  an- 
other governmental  pension.  The  amount  of 
the  reduction  depended  upon  the  amount  of 
the  other  governmental  pension.  In  addition, 
the  benefits  were  withheld  If  an  individual 
was  receiving  payments  under  a  federally 
aided  public  assistance  program. 

Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  provides  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  persons  working  In 
the  coal  mining  Industry.  Title  IV  of  the 
act  provides  monthly  benefits  to  living  coal 
miners  who  are  totally  disabled  from  pneu- 


moconiosis resulting  from  employment  in 
coal  mines  and  to  surviving  widows.  Benefit 
payments  to  miners  and  surviving  widows 
are  Increased  for  dependents  (a  spouse  or 
child).  Benefits  are  payable  to  orphans,  and 
in  certain  circumstances,  to  totally  de- 
pendent surviving  parents,  brothers,  and 
sisters.  The  requirements  for  entitlement 
and  the  amounts  of  the  benefits  are  stated 
in  the  law. 

Under  the  law,  the  Jurisdiction  for  pay- 
ment of  claims  filed  after  June  1973  from 
miners  shifted  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Also,  the  responsibility 
for  most  survivor  claims  filed  after  December 
1973  will  be  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 
However,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
vrtll  continue  to  pay  benefits  and  maintain 
the  beneficiary  roll  for  persons  who  filed 
during  the  time  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  had  jurisdiction  and  this  will 
continue  for  many  years  into  the  future. 
The  amount  of  these  benefits  and  the  num- 
ber of  miners,  widows,  and  other  dependents 
receiving  them  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  are  as  follows : 


(Dollars  in  ttiousands) 

1973          1974 
actual     estimate 

1975 
estimate 

Benefit  amount... 

...  $938,502    $972,090 

$866. 000 

Beneficiaries: 
Miners 

...    102,000     165,000 

167. 000 

Widows 

Other  depend 

entsV.'.' 

...      88,000      140,000 
...    112.000     192,000 

165, 000 
201,000 

Total 

...    302.  OCO      497.000 

533. 000 

The  administrative  costs  for  1975  are  es- 
timated at  $10,089  thousand.  These  costs  are 
primarily  related  to  processing  9,000  new 
claims  filed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  processing 
11,400  hearings  and  appeals  and  maintain- 
ing the  beneficiary  roll  for  persons  who  filed 
during  the  time  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration had  jurisdiction. 

In  addition,  life  claims  and  most  survivor 
claims  filed  after  December  31,  1973,  will  be 
filed  in  the  district  offices  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  district  offices  will 
complete  the  nondisalbllty  development  and 
refer  the  applicant  for  a  medical  appoint- 
ment. The  Social  Security  Administration 
will  be  reimbursed  for  these  costs  (estimated 
at  $2,815  thousand  in  1974  and  $2,834  thou- 
sand in  1975 )  from  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Supplemental  security  income  program 

Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972,  established  a  new  Federal  supple- 
mental security  Income  (SSI)  program  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  This  program, 
effective  January  1,  1974,  replaces  State  ad- 
ministered programs  of  assistance  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  which  were  aided 
by  Federal  grants  from  the  appropriations  to 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  Under 
provisions  of  Public  Law  93-233,  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  program  provides  a 
minimum  income  of  $410  per  month  for  an 
eligible  individual  and  $210  per  month  for  a 
couple  both  of  whom  are  eligible.  These  bene- 
fits will  rise  to  $146  and  $219  in  July  1974. 
Further  legislation  will  be  proposed  to  pro- 
vide automatic  cost  of  living  adjustments  in 
the  future  In  line  with  those  provided  in  the 
social  security  cash  benefit  programs. 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  uniform  eligibility 
requirements  and  pajrment  support  levels 
applicable  in  all  States.  However,  to  be  eli- 
gible for  Federal  matching  funds  for  Medi- 
caid, States  are  required  to  supplement  the 


Federal  benefit  to  assure  that  recipients  of 
benefits  under  the  former  State  adminis- 
tered programs  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled suffer  no  loss  of  income  under  SSI. 
The  States  may  make  additional  supple- 
mentary payments  if  they  so  desire.  They 
may  also  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  administer  their  sup 
plementary  pasmients.  Under  such  an  agree- 
ment, the  administrative  costs  are  paid  from 
Federal  funds.  In  addition,  under  a  "hold 
harmless"  provision  the  Federal  Government 
makes  contributions  toward  State  supple' 
mentation  to  assure  that  such  supplementa 
tlon  of  Federal  benefits  does  not  involve  costs 
in  excess  of  those  incurred  by  each  State  in 
1972  for  assistance  payments  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled. 

This  appropriation  request  covers :  (1)  The 
Federal  benefit  payments  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  beginning  January  1,  1974,  an 
estimated  $3,871  billion  to  be  paid  to  5  mil- 
lion Federal  program  recipients  by  the  end 
of  1975;  (2)  the  amount  of  Federal  contrlbu 
tlons  toward  State  supplementary  payments, 
$452  million,  which  are  required  zj  protect 
States   against    Increased   costs   under   SSI; 
(3)  the  cost  of  vocational  rehabilitation  serv 
Ices,  $53.8  million  in  1975,  provided  by  State 
agencies  to  blind  and  disabled  SSI  beneflcl 
arles  who  have  the  potential  for  becoming 
more  self-sufficient  and  possibly  returning 
to  work;  and  (4)  reimbursement  to  the  social 
security  trust  funds  for  the  administration 
of  the  program  by  the  Social  Security  Ad 
ministration.    $396.8   million   in    1975.   State 
supplementary  payments  which  are  financed 
by  the  States  and  administered  by  the  Fed 
eral  Government  on  behalf  of  the  States  foi 
those  electing  Federal  administration  undpi 
the  relmbtirsable  program  will  come  to  $1,169 
billion  in  1975. 

By  the  end  of  1975,  the  total  ntimber  oi 
beneficiaries  on  the  rolls  Is  expected  -to  b« 
5.6  million.  Including  0.6  million  beneficiaries 
not  entitled  to  a  Federal  benefit  but  who  will 
be  receiving  a  supplementary  State  payment 
Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses  and  on 
construction 

Salaries 

The  Social  Security  Administration  Is  re- 
sponsible for  administering  national  pro- 
grams of  old-age,  survivors,  disability,  and 
health  insurance  and  the  new  supplemental 
security  Income  program  for  the  needy  aged 
blind,  and  disabled  which  was  established  b} 
the  Social  Security  Amehdments  of  1972.  Th« 
principal  costs  for  administration  of  thes4 
programs  are  financed  by  this  appropriation; 
however,  there  are  certain  costs  of  other  com 
ponents  of  the  Department  of  Health,  EdU' 
cation,  and  Welfare  and  of  the  Treasury  De 
partment  which  relate  to  administration  o: 
these  programs  and  are  shown  elsewhere  li 
the  budget. 

Administrative  costs  are  related  to  work 
loads  generated  by  the  statutory  provisionii 
of  social  security  programs.  The  size  of  thea 
loads  depends  upon  objective  factors  such  ai  i 
population  growth,  level  of  employment,  eco 
nomlc  conditions.  Income  levels.  Incidence  o  ' 
Illness,  and  mortality  rates. 

1.  Old-ape  and  survivors  insurance. — Thin 
program  provides  monthly  benefits  for  rC'  • 
tired  workers  and  their  dependents,  survlvori  \ 
of  deceEtsed  workers,  Including  disabled  wld 
ows  and  widowers  age  50  and  over,  and  cer  > 
tain  uninsured  persons  age  72  and  over. 

The  amount  of  benefit  payments  increasei  i 
in  1974  and  significantly  In  1975  because  o: 
Increases  In  benefits  recently  enacted  (11''; 
effective  June  1974  with  7'",  of  this  amoun 
payable  for  March  through  May  1974).  Re 
cent  amendments  also  provided  for  a  llberall 
zatlon  of  the  retirement  test  to  permit  earn 
ings  of  $2,400  with  no  loss  of  benefits,  an< , 
the  contribution  and  benefit  base  was  In 
creased  to  $13,200. 

Indicators  of  workload  and  program  objec  ■ 
tlves  for  this  activity  are: 
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1973 
actual 


1974 
estimate 


1975 
estimate 


OASI  claims  applica- 
tions received 3,872,196      4,064,000      4.008,000 

Persoiu  on  OASI  bene- 
frt  rolls  (average  tor 
year) 26.653,000    27.603.000    28,709.000 

OASI  t>enerit  payments 
(in  millions) »42, 169         $48,118         J55.802 


The  administrative  costs  budgeted  for  this 
program  provide  for:  Making  the  initial  de- 
termination of  eligibility  for  old-age  and 
survivors  benefits;  reevaluating  the  initial  de- 
termination when  requested  by  the  claimant; 
making  changes  in  the  beneficiary  rolls  to 
assure  proper  and  correct  payment  of  bene- 
fits; and  investigating  the  beneficiary's  con- 
tinuing entitlement  to  benefits,  including  the 
evaluation  of  performance  of  representative 
payees. 

2.  Disability  insurance. — This  program  pro- 
vides monthly  dlsabiltty  benefits  for  disabled 
workers  and  their  dependents.  In  addition  to 
normal  Increase  in  the  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving monthly  benefits,  the  higher  benefit 
rates  mentioned  previously  will  cause  an  in- 
crease in  benefit  payments  in  1974  and  a 
significant  increase  in  1975. 

Indicators  of  workload  and  program  objec- 
tives for  this  activity  are : 


and  rise  in  the  utilization  of  available  serv- 
ices causes  and  increase  in  the  number  of 
claims  in  both  1974  and  1975. 

(b)  Supplementary  medical  insurance. — 
Almost  all  persons  age  65  and  over  are  elig- 
ible to  enroll  in  the  si  pplementary  medical 
insurance  program,  anc  in  1974  coverage  was 
also  extended  to  disabi  llty  beneficiaries  who 
have  been  eligible  for  )enefit3  for  at  least  2 
years.  Supplementary  n  ledlcal  insurance  cov- 
ers the  cost  of  physlcl  in  services  and  other 
medical  costs  within  o  irtain  deductible  and 
coinsurance  requireme  its.  Enrollees  in  the 
program  pay  a  monthly  premium  and  the 
rest  of  the  program  co^s  are  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government  b;'  appropriations  from 
Federal  funds.  Claims  :  'or  services  under  the 
medical  insurance  pr>gram  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  physiciun  or  other  suppliers 
of  service  or  by  the  ben  jficiary  to  Blue  Shield 
associations  and  private  insurance  com- 
panies who  have  been  designated  to  act  as 
carriers  for  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion in  specific  geographical  areas. 

The  volume  of  claims  will  rise  In  1974  and 


1973  actual 


1974 
estimate 


1975 
estimate 


1,480,541     1.808,000     1,668,000 


Disability  claims  applica- 
tions received 

Persons  on  disability  bene- 
fit rolls  (average  for 
year) .   3,314,000    3,618,000    3,971,000 

Disability  benefit  payments 
(in  millions) J5, 162         $6,180         $7,462 


The  administrative  costs  budgeted  for  this 
program  cover  the  costs  of  processing  initial 
disability  determinations  and  reconsidera- 
tions and  appeals  of  denied  claims;  making 
Investigations  and  determinations  of  con- 
tinuing disability  of  beneficiaries  and  servic- 
ing the  beneficiary  rolls;  and  making  all 
Changes  due  to  deaths,  changes  of  address, 
attainment  of  age  65,  returns  to  employment 
and  recoveries  from  disability.  Determina- 
tions regarding  the  existence  or  continuation 
of  a  disability  are  made  by  State  agencies 
and  these  costs  are  included  in  the  budget 
estimates, 

3,  Health  insurance. — This  program  In- 
cludes the  hospital  insurance  and  the  vol- 
untary supplementary  medical  Insiirance 
programs  which  were  established  by  the  1965 
amendments  and  the  1972  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act,  commonly  referred 
to  as  Medicare. 

(a)  Hospital  insurance. — The  hospital  in- 
surance program  affords  protection  to  per- 
sons age  65  and  over  against  the  cost  of  in- 
patient hospital  services,  posthospltal  home 
health  services  and  posthospltal  extended 
care  services.  Hospital  insurance  also  provides 
protection  for  those  disabled  beneficiaries 
who  have  been  eligible  for  social  security 
disability  t>eneflts  for  at  least  2  years.  Bills 
for  services  rendered  under  the  hospital  In- 
surance program  are  generally  submitted  by 
hospitals,  extended  care  facilities,  home 
health  agencies,  and  in  some  Instances  by 
individuals  who  have  received  emergency 
care  in  nonpartlcipatlng  hospitals.  In  most 
instances,  these  bills  are  processed  by  the 
Blue  Cross  associations  and  private  Insur- 
ance companies  acting  as  intermediaries  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  The  in- 
dividual beneficiary  records  of  utilization  of 
hospital  services  are  maintained  in  the  cen- 
tral office  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. The  growth  in  beneficiaries  who  will  be 
covered  by  the  program  as  the  population  of 
age  65  and  over  increases,  the  addition  of 
coverage  for  disabled  beneficiaries  In  1974. 
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1975  as  a  result  of  the 


normal  growth  In  the 


age  65  and  over  populai  ;lon,  the  projected  In- 
crease In  utilization  ot  medical  services,  and 
the  addition  of  disal]|llity  beneficiaries  in 
1974. 

Indicators  of  workldad   and  program  ob- 
jectives for  this  activity 


;373 
ai  ual 


Claims  received  for 
services  covered  by 
hospital  insurance. . . 

Claims  received  for 
services  covered  by 
medical  insurance. .. 

Beneficiaries  receiving 
reimbursed     ser- 
vices: 
Hospital  insurance  .. 
Medical  insurance... 

Payments  for  services 
(in  millions): 
Hospital  insurance... 
Medical  insurance... 


9.223  800    10,816,000    11,556,000 
69,297  100    84,876.000    92.892,000 


4. 
10, 


700  000 
500  000 


$6  648 
$2  391 


claltn 

con  tractors, 
agen  :les 
provtd  srs 

til  8 
dlrectl  ng 

ben  iflclarles. 


uni  ier 


The  administrative 
program  cover  the 
performed  by  the 
formed  by  State 
consulting  with 
work  performed  by 
ministration  in 
viding  services  to 
records  by  individual 
tlon  of  hospital   and 
processing  claims  to 
hospital   insurance  foi 
for   cash    benefits 
security  or  railroad 

4.  Supplemental 
new  Federal  program 
Security  Amendments 
amended    provides 
Federal  funds  to  need: ' 
over,    and    to   the 
disabled  without 
State  supplementary 
for   certain   persons 
December    1973    to 
will  have  a  loss  of 
new  program.  In 
ther  supplement  the 
so  desire.  Because  the 
program  will  be 
social  security  prograi^ 
Istration  of  both 
same  salaries  and  exp> 
separate  approprlatloi  i 
provides  for  the 
the  supplemental 
and  for  repayment 
moneys  advanced  for 
the  new  program. 

The   program   b 
uary    1,    1974.    Prior 
million  recipients  of 


1974 
estimate 


1975 
estimate 


5, 400, 000      5. 600, 000 
11,600,000    12,200,000 


$8,465 
$2,%6 


$9,831 
$3,  586 


qpsts  budgeted  for  this 
payment  functions 
services  per- 
In  certifying  and 
of  services,  and  all 
Social  Security  Ad- 
the  program,  pro- 
maintaining 
Dcneflclary  of  utillza- 
medlcal  services  and 
e^iablish  entitlement  to 
persons  not  insured 
either   the   social 
retirement  program. 

income. — This 

aiithorlzed  in  the  Social 

of  1972  and  recently 

nthly    benefits    from 

aged  persons  65  and 

blind   and   totally 

to  age.  Mandatory 

]  ayments  are  required 

the    State    rolls   in 

that    no   one 

as  a  resxilt  of  the 

the  States  can  fur- 

Pfederal  payment  if  they 

administration  of  this 

with  that  of  the 

the  costs  of  admln- 

are  carried  in  the 

npes  appropriation.  A 

from  Federal  funds 

benefits  paid  under 

Income  program, 

the  trust  funds  for 

the  admlnlh  ration  of 


ne«  dy 
rega  :d 
jiaj 
<n 
gn  arantee 
Ino  >me 
I  additi  3n 


Integi  ated 


progiiams 


Peder  il 
seci  irlty 

til 


cai  ne 


effective   on   Jan- 

that   date,   about   3 

:he  present  State  and 


t3 


local  administered  progiiams 
verted    to    the    Federal 
monthly  payments  coulc 
with  January  1974.  In  ac  dition 
claims  from  newly  elighl 
be  processed  before  the 
ments  up  to  $140  per  moittb 
and  $210  for  a  couple  ei'ective 
will  be  increased  to  $1^6 
July  1974. 

Indicators  of  workloa<i 
tives  for  this  activity  ar  t 


SSI  claims  applications 
received 

SSI  recipients  at  end  of 
year... 

Basic  Federal  SSI  benefit 
payments  (in  millions). . 

State  supplementary  pay- 
ments administered  by 
SSA'On  millions) 


1  Includes 
provision. 


had  to  be  con- 
program    so    that 
be  made  beginning 
thousands  of 
e  persons  had  to 
effective  date.  Pay- 
for  an  Individual 
January  1974 
and  $219  effective 

and  program  objec- 


973 
ai  tual 


1974  1975 

estimate      estimate 


....  3,272,800  3,078,200 
....  4,800,000  5,600,000 
....       $1,644        $3,897 


$818        $1,622 


Federal   contributioi    under    "hold   liarmless" 


The  administrative  co  sts  budgeted  for  this 
program  provide  for:  Making  initial  deter- 
minations of  eligibility 
disabled  benefits;  reevaluating  the  initial  de- 
termination when  requested  by  the  clsUmant; 
processing  appeals  of  deinled  claims;  making 
changes  in  the  recipient  rolls  to  assure  proper 
and  correct  payment  of  benefits;  and  in- 
vestigating the  beneficiary's  continuing  en- 
titlement to  benefits  tprough  periodic  re- 
determinations. Deterqilnations  regarding 
the  existence  or  continuation  of  a  disability 
are  made  by  the  State  iagencies  under  con- 
tract with  the  Social  ^ecurity  Administra- 
tion and  these  costs  are  Included  In  the 
budget.  I 

CONSTRUCTION 

1.  Headquarters. — ^Thfi  objective  of  con- 
struction at  the  headquarters  complex  in  the 
Baltimore,  Md.,  area  isjto  provide  adequate 
facilities  to  house  personnel  and  equipment 
required  to  administer  a  Dd  support  the  social 
security  program  on  a  national  scale.  No  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  in  being  requested  for 
this  account.  Funds  appropriated  in  prior 
years  will  be  xised  in  19  ji  to  build  an  access 
road  from  the  headquar  %rs  site  to  Interstate 
Highway  70  as  well  as  complete  land  pur- 
chases and  Initial  desigi  for  new  headquar- 
ters facilities.  The  Sociil  Security  Adminis- 
tration plans  to  coistruct,  iislng  the 
purchase  contract  method  of  financing,  two 
additional  buildings,  one  in  downtown 
Baltimore  and  the  othef  at  the  existing  site 
in  Woodlawn,  Md.  Completion  of  these  facili- 
ties will  allow,  at  a  miilmum,  consolidation 
of  scattered  leased  facilities  and  adequate 
housing  for  computer   racllities. 

2.  District  offices. — The  overriding  objec- 
tive here  is  to  bring  ths  social  security  pro- 
gram to  the  American  people  through  lo- 
cating field  offices  in  or  near  their  com- 
munity. Construction  sf  new  buildings  to 
house  Social  Securitj  district  offices  la 
planned  only  when  suci  construction  is  de- 
termined to  be  more  feEisible  than  rental  of 
commercial  space  or  oucupancy  of  existing 
Federal  structures.  In  |  1975,  8SA  plans  to 
acquire  sites  and  desl^  39  additional  dis- 
trict offices  using  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated as  well  as  requested  budget  authority 
of  $4,500  thousand.  Current  plans  also  call 
for  construction  of  43  additional  offices  to  be 
financed  directly  by  trist  funds  or  through 
purchase  contract  arrangements,  whichever 
method  is  determined  most  economical.  The 
1975  budget  request  alio  includes  payments 
of  $132  thousand  on  four  district  offices  which 
are  scheduled  to  be 
under  purchase  contract  arrangements.  The 
annual  payments  assune  a  30-year  period 
for  paying  for  the  build  ings. 

3.  Program  centers. —  rhe  objective  of  con- 
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structmg  program  center  facilities  is  to  pro- 
vide adequate  space  adaptable  to  expansion 
and  internal  changes,  In  a  structure  speclf- 
Ically  designed  for  program  center  operations. 
The  program  centers  review  claims,  maintain 
beneficiary  records,  and  take  the  necessary 
action  on  all  changes  which  affect  the 
amount  or  eligibility  for  payment  of  social 
security  benefits.  Sites  have  been  acquired, 
major  design  completed,  and  construction 
has  begun  on  four  new  centers  In  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chicago,  111., 
and  Richmond,  Calif.  The  Birmingham  Cen- 
ter will  be  built  by  a  private  enterpreneur 
and  leased  to  Social  Security.  The  other  three 
will  be  financed  through  purchase  contract 
means  and  will  require  an  approximate  an- 
nual payment  of  $14,400  thousand  for  30  years 
(a  total  of  $3,600  thousand  Is  budgeted  for 
1975  on  the  assumption  of  an  April  1975 
completion  date)  after  which  the  trust  funds 
win  acquire  full  title  to  the  properties. 

The    Committee    has    recommended    the 

budget  request  of  $8,995,412,000,  an  Increase 

over  FY  1974  of  $2,659,670,000  for  the  Social 

Security  Administration  programs. 

SPECIAL  iNS'rrnrrioNS 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

1.  £ducafi07Ui2  materials. — The  American 
Printing  House  supplies  educational  ma- 
terials and  tangible  apparatus  for  education 
of  blind  students  of  less  than  college  grade. 
During  1974,  24,196  such  pupils  will  be  served. 
This  is  based  on  registration  of  pupils  as  of 
the  first  Monday  in  January  1973. 

The  1975  budget  estimate  of  $1,887  thou- 
sand will  provide  an  estimated  increase  of 
5%  in  per  capita  for  an  estimated  24,962 
pupils  to  be  registered  and  approximately 
a  3%  increase  in  registration.  The  5%  In- 
crease in  per  capita  is  requested  in  order  to 
supply  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
educational  material  to  blind  children  as  pro- 
vided during  1974. 

The  3%  Increase  In  the  number  of  chil- 
dren to  be  registered  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
usual  increase  In  number  of  children  during 
the  past  several  years;  however,  during  1974 
some  700  more  children  than  anticipated  were 
registered  and  will  tje  served  by  the  Printing 
House.  With  continued  emphasis  on  reaching 
blind  children  at  an  early  age,  young  blind 
children  in  formally  organized  nursery 
schools  are  being  served.  It  is  also  expected 
there  will  be  a  greater  variety  of  materials 
required  and  many  new  additional  aids  as  a 
result  of  research,  evaluation,  and  produc- 
tion. 

2.  Advisory  committees  and  field  service. — 
The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
has  three  Advisory  Committees — Publica- 
tions Committee,  Educational  Aids  Commit- 
tee, and  Educational  Research  Committee. 

These  committees  advise  and  approve  ma- 
terials and  aids  to  be  manufactured  through 
the  Federal  appropriation.  Also,  field  repre- 
sentatives for  the  Printing  House  travel  to 
State  departments  of  education,  schools  for 
the  blind  and  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind  and  advise  teachers  on  materials  and 
facilities  avaUable  to  blind  children.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Printing  House  staff  gives  assist- 
ance to  colleges  and  universities  conducting 
training  programs  for  teachers  of  the  blind. 

NATIONAL   TECHNICAL    INSTITTTTE   FOR   THE   DEAF 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  (N'HD)  is  a  coeducational  residential 
Institution  that  provides  postsecondary  tech- 
nical education  for  young  deaf  people  to 
prepare  them  for  successful  employment; 
that  prepares  professional  manptower  to 
serve  the  Nation's  deaf  population;  and  that 
conducts  applied  research  on  educational, 
social  and  employment  aspects  of  deafness. 

1.  Operattons.— -$7,838  thousand  Is  reques- 
ed  for  the  continued  development  of  NTID 
toward  fully  operational  status.  Significant 
objectives  for  1975  Include:  Serving  a 
planned  growth  in  the  full-time  equivalent 
student   body    to    700;    occupying,    shaking 


down  and  operating  new  academic,  residen- 
tial and  dining  facilities:  implementing  re- 
search in  the  specially  designed  research  and 
training  laboratories;  training  new  faculty 
and  staff  and  other  professional  persons  to 
work  with  the  deaf.  Including  their  prepara- 
tion for  serving  in  community  programs  for 
the  deaf;  conducting  research  on  vital 
parameters  that  critically  describe  needs  of 
young  deaf  people  in  terms  of  preparing 
them  to  move  forward  socially,  economically 
and  educationally;  showing  how  an  institu- 
tion with  no  previous  experience  in  dealing 
with  special  needs  of  deaf  people  can  begin 
serving  these  needs:  and.  in  all  phases  of 
NTID  operations,  implementing  a  coordi- 
nated and  active  program  of  applied  research 
directed  toward  improving  economic  assimi- 
lation of  deaf  citizens. 

2.  Construction. — $1,981  thousand  is  re- 
quested to  complete  furnishing  and  equip- 
ping the  new  facilities  for  deaf  students 
and  programs  to  support  them.  These  facili- 
ties will  be  fully  occupied  in  1975  and  In- 
clude an  academic  complex,  a  residence  hall 
and  a  dining  hall/commons. 

MODEL    SECONDARY   SCHOOL    FOR    THE   DEAF 

Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf. — As 
provided  under  Public  Law  89-694,  the  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf:  (a)  Serves 
as  a  laboratory  for  educational  experimen- 
tation and  development;  (b)  disseminates 
working  models  throughout  the  field  of  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  to  programs  serving  more 
than  60,000  deaf  students  and  10,000  edu- 
cation professionals;  (c)  prepares  deaf  ado- 
lescents for  postsecondary  academic  and/or 
vocational  pursuits;  and  (d)  provides  deaf 
adolescents  the  skills  necessary  to  become 
well-adjusted,  contributing,  and  effective 
members  of  the  society.  For  1975.  the  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf:  will  initiate 
the  phased  implementation  of  a  manage- 
ment, planning  and  evaluation  system:  eval- 
uate Instructional  materials  currently  in  use; 
disseminate  a  minimum  of  5  sets  of  Instruc- 
tional packages  to  other  schools  and  pro- 
grams; develop  a  visual  training  program; 
and  expand  and  refine  current  currlcular 
offerings. 

GALLAT7DET    COLLEGE 

1.  College. — Gallaudet  College  is  a  private, 
nonprofit  educational  institution  providing 
an  undergraduate  higher  education  program 
for  the  deaf,  a  tutorial  school  for  deaf  stu- 
dents who  need  such  training  to  qualify  for 
college  admission,  a  graduate  school  program 
in  fields  related  to  deafness,  and  a  continu- 
ing education  program  for  deaf  adults.  The 
1975  budget  estimate  will  support  the  Im- 
plementation of  an  experimental  prepara- 
tory program,  the  upgrading  of  the  preven- 
tive maintenance  programs  for  the  physical 
plant,  and  the  improvement  of  management 
services. 

2.  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary 
School. — By  an  act  of  Congress,  Public  Law 
91-587,  the  college  has  the  authority  to  op- 
erate Kendall  School  as  a  national  demon- 
stration elementary  school  for  the  deaf.  The 
school  will:  (1)  Develop  an  exemplary  edu- 
cational program  for  children  from  the  age 
of  onset  of  deafness  through  the  age  of  15: 
(2)  develop  a  diagnostic  center;  (3)  develop 
a  parent  education  program;  and  (4)  l^ecome 
a  source  of  important  research  on  learning 
problems  of  young  deaf  children.  The  1975 
operation  estimates  will  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  faculty  salaries  along  with 
increases  for  the  improvement  of  the  library 
resources  center,  the  replacement  of  media 
equipment,  the  expsinslon  of  the  inservice 
training  program,  the  Initiation  of  a  foster 
home  placement  program,  the  expansion  of 
the  media  services,  and  the  Improvement 
and  expansion  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment activities.  These  funds  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  consistent  growth  and 
development  of  the  total  program  toward 
its  goals. 


3.  Construction. — The  1975  estimates  for 
college  construction  will  provide  for  equip- 
ping the  new  food  and  health  service  build- 
ings and  for  the  construction  of  the  fourth 
dormitory.  The  1975  estimate  for  MSSD  con- 
struction includes  two  residence  units  to 
house  132  students  and  procurement  of 
equipment  for  the  facilities.  The  MSSD  aca- 
demic and  physical  education  facilities  will 
reach  50%  completion  in  1974. 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  f  ALL  SEMESTER 
(Full-time  equivalentl 


1973 
actual 

1974 
estimate 

1975 
estimate 

College: 

U  ndergraduate 

Graduate 

934 

105 

9S8 

137 

968 
175 

Total 

Model  secondary  school  ■ 

Preschool 

Continuing  education » 

Kendall  Demonstration  Ele- 
mentary School 

1,039 

138 

38 

85 

175 

1.105 
ISO 
40  . 

no 

175 

1.143 
150 

180 

220 

Total 

1.475 

1.580 

1.693 

>  Full-time  equivalent  related  to  12-month  school  year. 
2  Full-time  equivalent  in  continuing  education  is^computed 
in  10  enrollments  per  F.T.E. 

In  addition,  Gallaudet  provides  a  sign 
language  program  as  a  public  service  to  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  Instruction 
Includes  basic,  intermediate,  advanced,  and 
interpreter-level  sign  language  commtinlca- 
tlon.  A  slight  fee  Is  charged  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  program.  This  program  served  200 
students  in  1971-72,  325  In  1972-73,  an  esti- 
mated 350  in  1973-74,  and  an  estimated  500 
In  1974-75. 

HOWARD   ITNIVERSITT 

1.  Academic  program. — Howard  University 
Is  a  private  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tion consisting  of  an  undergraduate  college, 
a  graduate  school  offering  the  master's 
degree  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
(In  African  studies,  biochemistry.  English, 
government,  history,  pharmacology,  physics, 
psychology,  physiology,  and  zoology)  and 
13  professional  schools.  Federal  funds  pro- 
vide 62.3%  of  the  total  operating  costs  for 
the  academic  program.  Funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources  are  realized  from  tuition  and 
fees,  gifts,  grants,  endowments,  dormitory 
rents,  cafeteria,  and  bookstore  sales  and 
hospital  patients. 

The  1975  estimate  will  allow  the  univer- 
sity to  improve  library  services,  to  provide 
for  faculty  salary  increases,  and  to  under- 
take curriculum  revisions  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  schools. 

As  a  major  goal  in  1975,  the  university  pro- 
poses to  establish  a  Development  Fund  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  additional  re- 
sources for  university  activities. 


1972        1973        1974         1975 

actual     actual       esti-        esti- 

mate        mate 


Full-time  equivalent  en- 
rollment: 

Undergraduate  (arts  and 
sciences) >  3,847  >  3,519 

Graduate  school  (arts 
and  sciences).- 1,598      1,573 

Professional  schools '  4,321    «  4,660 

Freedmen's  HospiUI . . . .       249      >  226 

Total 10,015     9,978    10.221     12,017 

>  Reduction  in  1972  undergraduate  enrollment  due  to  transfers 
to  School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration. 

1  Reduction  in  1973  arts  and  sciences  enrollment  due  to  trans- 
fers to  School  of  Educaton,  School  of  Communications,  and  a 
reduction  in  new  undergraduate  admissions. 

>  Reduction  in  Freedmen's  Hospital  in  1973  reflects  phaseout 
of  diploma-nursing  program. 

<  Graduate  students  in  Schools  of  Education.  Engineering  and 
Communications  are  reflected  in  the  professional  schools  in 
1975. 


3, 500   3, 500 


1,750 

4.787 

184 


« 1,900 

6.415 

202 
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2.  Freedman's  Hospital. — ^The  hospital  fur- 
nishes Inpatient  and  outpatient  care  and  a 
facility  for  training  of  physicians  and  nurses 
and  other  professional  and  technical  health 
personnel.  Operation  of  the  hospital  Is  fi- 
nanced by  Federal  appropriation  and  patient 
revenue  for  medical  services  Including  medi- 
care and  contractural  services  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government  and  other 
local  JurlBdlctlons.  Federal  funds  provide  60% 
of  the  total  oper^ing  costs. 


1973  1974 

actual     estimate 


1975 
estimate 


Patient  statistics: 

Admissions 11.600       10,750 

Average  daily  patient  load 

including  newljorns 330.7         335.0 

Outpatient  visits: 

Clinic 81,898       92,000 

Emer^ncy 59,888       65,000 

Total  outpatient  visits...    141,786     157,000 


12,000 

376.0 

100,000 
70.000 


170, 000 


3.  Construction. — The  construction  pro- 
gram at  Howard  University  Is  largely  financ- 
ed by  the  Federal  appropriation.  The  current 
program  Includes  land  acquisition,  major  re- 
pairs and  renovations  to  existing  buildings 
and  the  planning  and  construction  of  new 
buildings. 

The  1975  request  provides  for  the  highest 
priority  construction  needs  of  the  vinlverslty 
Including  the  university  library  extension 
and  the  medical-dental  library. 

The  Special  Institutions  ftinded  In  this 
bill  would  receive  an  Increase  over  the  FY 
74  budget  of  932,994,000.  The  Committee  rec- 
ommends the  budget  figiire  of  $118,456,000. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  HtTMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

This  office  Is  responsible  for  the  following 
areas: 

1.  Child  .development. — The  child  devel- 
opnaent  program  provides  for  activities  and 
services  designed  to  have  a  major  Impact  on 
the  development  of  young  children.  In  1975, 
the  child  development  program  will  con- 
tinue to  focus  attention  on  the  improve- 
ment and  Innovation  effort  to  convert  Head 
Start  into  a  more  flexible  system  for  deliv- 
ering services  that  are  both  cost  effective 

and  responsive  to  the  real  needs  of  children, 
and  to  build  and  Improve  local  capacity  to 
plan  and  manage  children's  services.  The 

$430,000  thovisand  requested  for  Head  Start 
in  1975  represents  an  increase  of  $37,900 
thousand  over  the  1974  level.  The  Increase 
Is  necessary  to  continue  serving  379,000 
children  in  1975  and  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  Head  Start  services.  Increased  costs  for 
needed  goods  and  services  will  be  covered  to 
addition  to  indirect  administrative  costs  of 
Head  Start  grantees  previously  paid  from 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  funding.  A 
funding  level  of  $15,700  thousand  will  pro- 
vide an  additional  $500  thousand  for  the 
Research  and  Demonstration  programs  In 
1975  and  will  assure  continuation  of  fund- 
ing projects  In  the  priority  areas  of  day  care, 
child  development  and  family  life,  child 
abuse,  education  for  parenthood,  the  effect 
of  television  on  young  children  and  pro- 
grams which  serve  children  with  special 
needs. 

2.  Youth  development. — The  youth  devel- 
opment program  continues  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  and  local  communi- 
ties to  encourage  development  of  coordinated 
youth  service  delivery  systems  at  the  local 
level.  This  innovative  approach.  Initiated  in 
approximately  95  areas  in  1973  and  1974,  is 
intended  to  bring  together  available  Fed- 
eral, State,  Ipcal,  and  private  funds  In  an 
effective  system  of  community-based  Juve- 
nile delinquency  prevention  services  and 
programs.    An    Increase    in    funding    from 
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$10,000  thousand  li  i  1974  to  $15,000  thou- 
sand in  1975  will  >ermlt  a  significant  ex- 
pansion of  support  md  evaluation  of  model 
service  delivery  sys  tems  which  are  flexible 
to  the  changing  njeds  of  youth.  In  1975 
these  additional  el'orts  will  focus  on  the 
demonstration  of  c  oordinated  services  and 
programs  directed  t  )ward  meeting  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  runaw-iy  youth. 

3.  Pro<7ram  for  i  he  aging. — Special  pro- 
grams for  the  aging  will  continue  to  pursue 
the  national  goals  o  '  securing  and  maintain- 
ing maximum  inde]  lendence  and  dignity  in 
a  home  envlronmen ;  for  older  persons  capa- 
ble of  self -care  wit]  i  appropriate  supportive 
services,  and  remov  ng  individual  and  social 
barriers  to  economi<  and  personal  Independ- 
ence for  older  pen  ons.  Pursuant  to  these 
goals,  the  title  m  S  ate  and  community  pro- 
grams will  be  prim  irily  directed  toward  es- 
tablishing and  enhmclng  the  capability  of 
State  agencies  on  aging  to  launch  or 
strengthen  action  programs  within  planning 
and  service  areas  lor  coordinating  the  de- 
livery of  existing  s(  rvlces  for  older  persons, 
and  for  the  pooling  of  untapped  resources  in 
order  to  strengther  existing  services  or  In- 
augurate new  servlies  for  the  elderly,  $96,- 
000  thousand  is  req  jested  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  to  Impr  )ve  and  foster  the  devel- 
opment of  a  compre  lensive  coordinated  serv- 
ices delivery  systen  for  the  elderly  nation- 
wide. The  title  IV  B  research  and  demon- 
stration program  v  ill  continue  to  focus  on 
the  development  ai  d  validation  of  substan- 
tive Information  up  on  which  reasoned  policy 
and  program  decis  ons  may  be  made.  Em- 
phasis will  be  place  1  on  problems  and  Issues 
related  to  achieving  the  goals  of  the  program 
and  methods  of  ov<  rooming  barriers  to  real- 
izing these  goals;  $7,000  thousand  Is  re- 
quested for  this  act  Ivity.  The  title  VII  nutri- 
tion program,  whle  i  was  implemented  dur- 
ing 1974,  will  serve  200,000  meals  per  day,  5 
days  per  week,  affi  icting  450,000  older  per- 
sons annually.  In  i  ddltion.  It  will  endeavor 

to  Improve  the  caj  aclty  of  State  and  local 
agencies  to  meet  Vt  e  nutritional  and  related 
social  needs  of  the  elderly;  $99,600  thousand 
is  requested  for  thi  3  activity. 

4.  Special  progiams  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans.— The  Native  ,  American  program,  previ- 
ously administered  through  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  utilizes  new  and  In- 
novative approaches  to  deal  with  the  special 
needs  of  Indians  md  Alaska  Natives.  The 
1975  objectives  of  '  he  Native  American  pro- 
gram win  be  to  ai  ivance  the  governmental 
capabilities  of  Indli  m  tribes  so  that  they  can 
gain  control  over  tl  le  programs  on  the  reser- 
vation; to  Improve  the  quality  of  services  to 
Indians  living  on  and  off  the  reservation; 
and  to  increase  the  potential  for  economic 
development  on  th  1  reservation.  The  budget 
request  of  $32,000  t  housand  Is  an  Increase  of 
$1,100  thousand  ovfer  the  1974  level.  The  In- 
crease will  be  used  to  maintain  the  program 
expansion  underta  sen  in  1974  and  to  ex- 
pand the  research  ;ffort.  A  thorough  assess- 
ment will  be  carried  out  of  the  urban  Indian 
population  and  thalr  needs.  During  1975,  the 
program  will  contli  lue  to  fund  over  70  tribal 
government  progiams  reaching  approxi- 
mately 160  reserval  ions  in  23  States  in  addi- 
tion to  special  pro  ects  to  serve  off-reserva- 
tion Indians  and  t^  meet  research  and  dem- 
onstration requlren  lents. 

5.  Salaries  and  lixpenses. — Provides  funds 
for  administrative  expenses  for  carrying  out 
programs  within  tl  le  Office  of  Human  Devel- 
opment serving  sjecial  population  groups 
such  as  the  aged,  children  and  youth,  and 
Native  Americans.  In  addition,  funds  support 
the  President's  Cobncll  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports,  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardatlofi,  and  the  Secretary's  Of- 
fice of  Mental  Betardatlon  Coordination. 
This  activity  Includes  development  of  policy 
and  procedures,  ni  tlonwlde  planning,  finan- 


cial management,  afad  providing  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments, 
voluntary  agencies,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions involved  In  the  planning  and  delivery 
of  OHD  program  serrlces.  The  $29,000  thou- 
sand to  support  939  positions  will  assure 
continuation  of  these  efforts  In  providing 
national  leadership  abd  coordination  of  pro- 
grams which  serve  tiiese  special  p)opulatlon 
groups.  The  reque^d  Increase  of  $3,900 
thousand  from  the  1674  level  of  funding,  in- 
cluding $722  thousand  to  annualize  1973  pay 
cost  Increases,  and  n600  thousand  for  the 
Aging  Ombudsman  program,  will  cover  In- 
creased costs  of  GSAjrentals,  supplies,  equip- 
ment and  staff  travel.  During  1975,  the  Office 
of  Human  Development  will  place  major  em- 
phasis on  improving  and  strengthening  its 
management  and  administrative  structm». 
Special  attention  will  be  directed  toward  the 
selection  and  tralnltK  of  staff  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  management  and  administra- 
tive competence  at  |  both  the  headquarters 
and  regional  office  letel. 

Subsequently,  enforcement  responslbllitiea 
In  the  field  of  civil]  rights  were  centralized 
in  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  and  are  largely 
Implemented  through  the  regional  offices. 
The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1973 
widened  the  Department's  clvU  rights  char- 
ter adding  two  majpr  responsibilities.  Title 
VII  of  the  amendir|ent8  requires  review  of 
school  districts  for  compliance  with  the  temis 
of  emergency  school  j  aid  grants,  and  title  IX 
prohibits  sex  discrimination  in  admission  to 
educational  Instltut^ns.  The  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  a^id  Nurse  Training  Acts 
prohibit  sex  dlscrimilnatlon  in  admission  to 
health  professions  schools. 

ment. — Responsible  for 
larles  of  approximately 
receive   services   on  a 
lasis.  Federal   assistance 
250  State  agencies  and 
Istricts,  nursing  homes, 
id  other  similar  entitles. 
Contract  compliaT^ce. — Responsible  for  in- 
suring compliance  With  Executive  Orders  on 
equal  employment  opportunity  at  unlversi- 


Compliance  enfor^ 
assuring  that  benef 
200  major  progra 
nondiscriminatory 
Is  provided  through 
thousands  of  school  | 
hospitals,  colleges. 


ties,  hospitals,  and 


other  Institutions  hold- 


ing Goverrmient  coi^tracts 

The  bill  proposes  to  Increase  the  budget 
request  by  $22,830,000  and  recommends  this 
Item  receive  $170,53(|,000,  or  $145,510,000  over 

the  1974  budget. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Departmental  management 

1.  Executive  director. — Broad  policy  direc- 
tion Is  given  to  the  various  operating  pro- 
grams of  the  Department.  Staff  assistance  is 
provided  for  the  development  of  the  Depart- 
ment's legislative  program  and  for  coordina- 
tion and  leadership  in  all  areas  of  program 
operation.  Staffing  is  provided  for  long-range 
program  and  policy  planning. 

2.  Public  affairs. — Overall  guidance  is 
given  to  the  Department's  relations  with  the 
public.  Information  is  provided  to  the  press, 
various  public  and  private  organizations,  and 
to  taterested  individuals. 

3.  Field  management. — Supports  the  Office 
of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Regional  Affairs. 
Policy  direction,  coordination,  and  leadership 
for  the  Department's  social  programs  are 
provided.  This  activity  is  also  responsible  for 
the  organization.  Integration,  evaluation,  and 
coordination  of  the  Department's  field 
activities,  and  planning  and  coordination  of 
programs  designed  to  meet  specific  urban 
needs. 

4.  Legal  services. — The  Office  of  General 
Counsel  acts  as  legal  adviser  to,  and  provides 
legal  services  for  the  Secretary,  the  operating 
agencies  of  the  Department,  and  the  staff  of 
the  regional  offices. 

5.  Financial  management. — (a)  Audit. — 
The  HEW  Audit  Agency  Is  responsible  for  the 
policy  and  coordination  of  all  Department 
audit  activities,  Including  liaison  and  coordi- 
nation with  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  and  other  Government  agencies.  It 
performs  Internal  and  external  audits  of 
all  Department  activities  to  provide  assur- 
ance that  Federal  funds  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses Intended.  The  Audit  Agency  is 
administered  on  a  decentralized  basis  with 
the  central  office  In  Washington,  D.C.  respon- 
sible for  policy  coordination  and  overall 
administration,  and  a  regional  staff  in  each 
of  the  HEW  regional  areas  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  all  audits  within  Its 
respective  geographical  area. 

(b)  other. — Staff  assistance  Is  provided  to 
the  Secretary  In  formulating  policy  In  all 
areas  of  financial  management,  particularly 
budget,  finance,  and  grants  administration. 

6.  Administrative  Tnanagement . — (a.) Facili- 
ties engineering  and  property  management. — 
This  activity  provides  a  single  point  of  con- 
tact for  all  HEIW  construction  support  serv- 
ices; standardization  of  facilities  policies  and 
procedures;  surveillance  of  special  purpose 
projects  with  regard  to  design,  construction, 
and  fund  utilization;  and  the  promotion  of 
an  effective  facilities  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  In  addition,  this  office  will 
administer  Departmental  management  funds 
for  the  GSA  Federal  buildings  fund. 

Under  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the 
Secretary:  (1)  Allocates  needed  surplus  per- 
sonal property  to  State  agencies  for  educa- 
tional, public  health,  and  civil  defense  pur- 
poses; (2)  transfers  surplus  real  property  for 
educational  and  public  health  purposes,  In- 
cuding  research;  (3)  protects  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  under  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  transfers;  and  (4)  promul- 
gates regulations  governing  the  operation  of 
the  program,  and  enforces  such  regulations. 

(b)  Other. — Staff  assistance  is  provided  to 
the  Secretary  for  formulating  departmental 
administrative  policy  in  general  and  in  the 
specific  areas  of  grant  and  procurement  pro- 
curement programs,  management  informa- 
tion systems,  and  personnel  policy.  This  ac- 
tivity also  provides  administrative  manage- 
ment services  for  all  units  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary. 

7.  Consumer  aj?airs.— This  activity  assures 
that  the  consumer's  taterest  is  reflected  in 
Federal  policies  and  programs,  cooperates 
With  State  agencies  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions in  advancing  the  Interests  of  consum- 


ers, promotes  Improved  consumer  education, 
and  recommends  legislation  of  benefit  to 
consumers. 

8.  Policy  research.— This  activltv,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity In  1974,  supports  research  Into  the 
causes  and  cures  of  poverty.  The  research 
includes  studies  of  Income  maintenance,  al- 
ternative health  insurance  plans,  varieties 
of  human  resources  delivery  svstems,  and 
other  poverty  related  research,  in  addition, 
income  maintenance  experiments  previously 
funded  in  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  have  been  transferred  to  this  activity 
in  Departmental  management.  The  primary 
focus  of  this  research  is  development  of  effec- 
tive Incentives. 

Working  capital  fund 

The  Working  capital  fund  provides  a 
single  means  for  contolidattng  financing  and 
accounting  of  business-type  operations  In- 
volving the  sale  of  services  and  commodities 
to  customers. 

The  fund  originally  authorized  by  Public 
Law  82-452  (66  Stat.  369)  to  finance  central 
services  provided  by  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  Itself  and  to  the  several  operating 
agencies. 

There  are  six  program  classifications:  Data 
management  services;  common  regional  serv- 
ices; personnel  data  services;  payrolling 
services;  administrative  services;  and  Park- 
lawn  personnel  services.  Combined,  these  ac- 
tivities rendered  services  or  sold  commodities 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  DHEW 
agencies  at  a  $33,740  thousand"  level  in  1973. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  level  will  be  $41,947 
thousand  In  1974  and  Increase  to  $43,424 
thousand  in  1975. 

During  1973  the  major  accounting  type 
services  were  dropped  from  the  fund.  In  1974 
the  remaining  segments  of  accounting  type 
services  were  transferred  to  departmental 
management.  The  Parklawn  personnel  office 
services  are  scheduled  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Service  and  supply  fund  during  1974, 
however,  a  firm  date  has  not  been  decided 
upon. 

The  following  activities  are  carried  out 
under  the  fund; 

1.  Data  management  services. — This  central 
facility  provides  data  systems  design  and 
consultation,  key  punching,  EAM  processing, 
computer  programing,  and  computer  proc- 
essing to  the  operating  agencies. 

2.  Common  regional  services. — This  activ- 
ity provides  departmentwlde  common  re- 
gional administrative  services,  such  as  fl- 
nancial,  personnel  operations,  and  office  serv- 
ices. 

3.  Personnel  data  services. — Through  the 
maintenance  of  a  centralized  personnel  data 
collection  service,  this  activity  provides  auto- 
mated personnel  refjorts  and  data  to  all  op- 
erating agencies  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

4.  Payrolling  serrices.— Provides  for  central- 
ized payrolling  Eervices  for  all  employees,  as 
well  as  leave  and  payroll  accounting  for  the 
Department. 

5.  Administrative  services. — This  activity 
consists  of  centralized  mall  and  messenger 
services  and  procurement  and  distribution 
of  congressional  materials;  purchasing,  sup- 
ply and  laborers'  services;  and  for  reproduc- 
tion services  which  consists  of  offset  print- 
ing, photographic,  visual  exhibits,  coUatlng 
and  addressograph  services,  and  procurement 
of  printing  from  the  Government  Prlnttog 
Office  and  other  sources. 

Operofinsf  results. — The  activities  financed 
under  the  fund  operated  at  an  Income-ex- 
pense ratio  of  1.11  to  1  in  1973.  The  cash 
position  of  the  f imd  Is  In  a  favorable  position 
with  the  collection  of  receivables,  in  most  in- 
stances, on  a  monthly  basis.  Rate  changes 
were  authorized  In  1974,  providing  more  equi- 
table charges  to  the  operating  agencies. 

The  Total  requested  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  Is  $116,291,000. 


ACTION 


Action  was  established  on  July  l.  1971, 
under  the  authority  of  the  President's  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1.  Legislative  authority 
for  the  agency  is  provided  by  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973.  The  agency 
brings  together  a  number  of  volunteer  pro- 
grams including  the  Peace  Corps,  Volunteers 
In  Service  to  America  (VISTA),  Foster 
Grandparents  (FGP),  Retired  Senior  Volun- 
teer Program  (RSVP),  and  the  Senior  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives  and  Active  Corps  of 
Executives  (SCORE 'ACE). 

This  appropriation  finances  the  Peace 
Corps,  one  of  the  component  programs  of 
Action.  Major  elements  which  wUl  be  funded 
are  the  recruitment  and  training  of  appli- 
cants, voltmteer  operations  overseas,  and  the 
management  and  support  staff,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  required  to  sup- 
port the  volunteers. 

1.  Training  and  specialised  recruitment. — 
Each  volunteer  is  given  intensive  training 
which  is  designed  to  develop  language  abili- 
ties, provide  a  knowledge  of  the  country  In 
which  he  will  work  and  further  develon  re- 
quired Job  skUls.  In  1975,  all  Peace  Corps 
trainees  wUl  receive  their  training  in  the 
host  countries  where  they  will  serve.  In  ad- 
dition, several  specialized  recruiting  activi- 
ties are  conducted  in  this  activity. 

2.  Volunteers.— The  1975  budget  is  designed 
to  support  an  Increased  number  of  volunteers 
and  trainees  In  the  field.  They  are  engaged  in 
education  at  all  levels,  in  agricultural  de- 
velopment, in  business  and  public  manage- 
ment. In  health  programs.  In  urban  develop- 
ment and  In  public  works  projects  and  a 
variety  of  other  programs. 

3.  Program  support.— Tbls  activity  Includes 
salaries,  travel,  rents,  and  other  costs  asso- 
ciated with  staff  operations  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  It  also  Includes  a  share  of 
agencywlde  costs,  such  as  the  recruitment, 
selection,  and  placement  of  volunteers. 

The  1975  request  Includes  funds  for  con- 
tinued emphasis  on  local  innovation  and 
conduct  of  volunteer  programs,  and  funds  for 
exploring  new  approaches  to  improving  and 
expanding  volunteer  service  opportunities  for 
all  Americans.  The  programs  included  are: 

1.  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America. — This 
full-time  volunteer  service  program  Is  pri- 
marily directed  toward  providing  volunteers 
for  local  activities  to  alleviate  the  effects  of 
poverty.  In  1975,  efforts  to  provide  VISTA 
information  specialists  to  Identify  com- 
munity resources  and  volunteer  service  op- 
portunities, and  to  encourage  a  greater  de- 
gree of  community  participation  in  these  ac- 
tivities, will  be  strengthened. 

2.  Service  learning  programs. — ^Thls  activity 
Is  directed  toward  offering  students  oppor- 
tunities to  enhance  their  learning  experiences 
In  an  educational  environment  by  participat- 
ing in  volunteer  service  activities.  In  1975, 
these  coordinated  servlce-learmng  ap- 
proaches, such  as  University  Year  for  Action, 
Will  continue  to  be  a  unique  means  of  meet- 
ing locally  identified  social  needs  by  utilizing 
the  expertise,  resources,  and  commitment  to 
service  of  educational  institutions  and  their 
students. 

3.  Special  volunteer  programs. — ^Efforts  of 
these  programs  are  concentrated  on  develop- 
ing and  demonstrating  Innovative  means  of 
providing  volunteer  services,  encouraging 
wider  pratlclpatlon  In  full-time,  part-time, 
or  short-term  volunteer  programs  by  all 
Americans  and  Identifjrlng  community  set- 
tings In  which  individuals  and  organizations 
combine  to  meet  a  variety  of  locally  defined 
social  service  needs.  Efforts  vrill  be  continued 
in  1975  to  encourage  local  involvement  in 
exploring  these  volunteer  service  improve- 
ments. 

4.  Older  Americans  volunteer  programs. — 
These  part-time  volunteer  progrsLms  offer  op- 
portunities to  Individuals  age  60  and  over  to 
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participate  In  meeting  Individual  and  com- 
munity service  needs  through  grant-funded 
projects  developed,  operated  and  controlled 
at  the  local  level.  In  1975.  additional  funding 
for  these  programs,  which  Include  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer.  Foster  Grandparents,  and 
Older  American  Community  Service  pro- 
grams, will  enlarge  the  varied  meaningful 
service  activities  available  to  older  persons. 

5.  Serricc  corps  of  retired  executives  and 
active  corps  of  executives  {SCORE/ ACE). — 
ThU  program  utilizes  both  retired  and  active 
executives  to  provide  management  expertise 
to  small  businesses,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  individuals  living  on  fixed  incomes  who 
are  In  need  of  business  and  financial  counsel- 
ing. 

6  Program  support. — ^Thls  activity  in- 
cludes the  costs  of  operatmg  regional  offices 
within  the  United  States,  domestic  programs 
staff  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  share  of 
Action  agencywide  costs.  In  1975,  continued 
emphasis  wUl  be  placed  on  decentralizing 
program  and  administrative  responsibUltles 
and  on  assuring  effective  coordmation  and 
integration  of  domestic  volunteer  programs. 

Action's  agencywide  costs  are  financed 
jointly  by  the  Operating  expenses,  domestic 
programs  appropriation  and  by  the  Operating 
expenses,  international  programs  appropria- 
tion as  the  preceding  table  Illustrates. 

These  expenses  Include: 

Recruitment,  selection,  and  placement  of 
volunteers  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Recruit- 
ment and  Communications. 

Planning,  research,  and  evaluation  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  Policy  and  Program 
Development. 

Management  and  administration  Including 
legal  counsel,  legislative  and  minority  af- 
fairs internal  audit,  staff  recruitment  .and 
training,  and  the  immediate  office  of  the 
agency  Director.  Also  included  are  manage- 
mert  analvsls.  financial,  procurement  and 
personnel  management,  accounting:  and 
computer  and  administrative  services. 

Miscellaneous  contributed  funds  received 
by  gift  devise,  bequest,  or  from  foreign 
governments  are  used  In  furtherance  of  the 
proRrazn. 

The    bill    includes    $96,000,000    for    these 

activities. 

CORPORATION     FOR     PUBLIC     BROADCASTING 

The  purpose  of  the  corporation  is  to  de- 
velop and  improve  noncommercial  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  and  assist  In  estab- 
lishing a  public  broadcasting  service  more 
widely  available  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Corporation  is  financed  mainly  by 
Federal  funds,  but  also  receives  grants  and 
contributions  from  non-Federal  sources.  In 
1973  contributions  from  private  sources 
totaled  $5.2  million,  and  in  1974  are  expected 
to  total  $5  million  In  1974  the  Corporation 
estimates  it  will  make  community  service 
grants  to  approximately  154  licensees  operat- 
ing 253  public  television  stations  and  to  the 
licensees  operating  162  public  radio  stations. 
The  Corporation  will  also  support  produc- 
tion of  quality  public  television  and  radio 
programs  through  grants  to  the  Children's 
Television  Workshop  (for  the  production  of 
"Sesame  Street"  and  "The  Electric  Com- 
pany".) to  Family  Communications  Inc.  (for 
production  of  "Mister  Rogers  Neighbor- 
hood"), and  to  National  Public  Radio.  The 
Corporation  also  makes  grants  to  radio  and 
television  stations  throughout  the  country 
for  the  production  of  programs  for  national, 
regional,  or  local  use. 

In  accordance  with  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1967.  the  Corporation  provides  fi- 
nancial support  for  national  Interconnection 
systems  serving  television  and  radio  stations 
Bv  contract  with  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service,  the  Corporation  in  1974  will  support 
interconnection  of  more  than  253  television 
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RELATIONS    BOARD 
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30%  of  these  decisions  become  automatic 
Board  orders  or  are  complied  with  volun- 
tarily. The  remainder  with  exceptions  filed 
require  contested  Board  decision.  In  1973, 
963  such  Board  decisions  issued:  the  estimate 
for  1974  Is  986  and  for  1975,  986.  In  repre- 
sentation cases  regional  directors  Initially 
decide  the  Issues  by  Board  delegation.  In 
1973  regional  directors  issued  2,016  such  de- 
cisions; and  the  estimate  Is  2,283  in  1974  and 
2.421  in  1975.  The  Board  itself  decides  repre- 
sentation Issues  on  referral  from  regional 
directors  or  by  granting  a  request  for  review 
of  a  regional  director's  decision.  In  1973  the 
Board  Issued  144  representation  decisions; 
and  the  estimates  for  1974  and  1976  are  189 
and  179  respectively.  The  Board  also  ruled 
on  313  objections  and  challenge  questions 
In  election  cases  in  1973;  it  is  estimated  that 
295  and  313  such  rulings  will  be  required 
in  1974  and  1975. 

4.  Security  compliance  with  Board  orders. — 
If  the  parties  do  not  voluntarily  comply  with 
the  Board's  order  involving  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices, the  Board  must  request  the  appellate 
courts  to  enforce  its  decisions.  In  1973  a  total 
of  287  Board  decisions  of  all  kinds  required 
such  litigation;  the  estimate  for  1974  Is  329 
and  the  estimate  for  1975  is  329. 

For  this  item,  the  Committee  has  included 
$60,980,000. 

NATIONAL    MEDIATION    BOASO 

1.  Mediation. — The  Board  mediates  labor 
disputes  and  determines  collective  bargain- 
ing representatives  for  700  carriers  and  the  1 
million  employees  in  the  railroad  and  airline 
industries. 

NMB  CASELOAD 


1972  1973  1974 

actual    estimate    estimate 


1975 
estimate 


Pending,  start  of 

year 

Received  during 

year. 

Closed  during 

year 

Pending,  end  of 

year 


479 
283 
282 
480 


480 

324 

491 

1313 


313 
325 
330 
308 


308 
325 
330 
303 


>  The  reduction  in  cases  includes  cases  closed  pursuant  to 
moratorium  provisions  contained  in  national  railroad  agree- 
ments. 

2.  Voluntary  artiitration  and  emergency 
disputes. — When  mediation  falls,  the  parties 
are  urged  to  submit  their  differences  to  arbi- 
tration. If  neither  mediation  nor  voluntary 
arbitration  is  successful,  the  President,  when 
notified  of  disputes  which  threaten  seriously 
to  interrupt  service,  may  appoint  an  emer- 
gency board  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
disputes. 

NUMBER  OF  BOARDS  CONVENED 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

estimate 

Arbitration 

boards. 

2 

22 

22 

22 

Emergency 

boards 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3.  Adjustment  of  railroad  grievances. — 
Railroad  employee  grievances  resulting  from 
the  interpretation  of  collective  bargaining 
contracts  may  be  brought  for  settlement  to 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board.  The 
divisions  of  the  Board  are  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  carrier  and  union  represent- 
atives compensated  by  the  party  or  parties 
he  represents.  Administrative  direction  and 
guidance  is  provided  by  the  Staff  Director- 
Grievances,  compensated  by  the  National 
Mediation  Board.  The  appropriation  also  pro- 
vides for  neutral  referees  to  sit  with  the  Board 
when  they  are  deadlocked.  An  alternative 
lorum  to  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 


Board  is  provided  by  Public  Law  89-456, 
whereby  either  the  carrier  or  the  organization 
can  request  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
Law  Board  to  dispose  of  disputes  otherwise 
referable  to  the  Board. 

NUMBER  OF  BOARDS  CONVENED 


1972 
actual 

1973 
actual 

1974 
estimate 

1975 
estimate 

Special  boards  of 

adjustment 

Public  law  boards. 

63 
318 

56 
348 

60 
350 

60 
355 

PUBLIC  LAW  BOARD  CASELOAD 

1973 
actual 

1974 

estimate 

1975 

estimate 

Pending,  beginning  of  year...  13,924  12.225  10.4QO 

Received  during  year 5.162  5.000  4.S(n 

Closed  during  year 6.861  6,825  6,900 

Pending,  end  of  year 12,225  10.400  8,000 

Our  bill  proposes  to  give  this  agency 
$3,186,000. 

OCCUPATIONAL      SAFETY      AND      HEALTH      REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

The  Review  Commission,  established  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970, 
is  a  forum  for  the  adjudication  of  contested 
enforcement  actions  instituted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  The  Commission  holds  fact- 
finding hearings  and  issues  orders  affirming, 
modifying,  or  vacating  the  Secretary's  en- 
forcement actions. 

SELECTED  WORKLOAD  DATA 


1974      1975 

1972      1973      esti-      esti- 

sctual    actual     mate     mate 


Adjudication  activities: 
Cases  pending,  beginning  of 

year... 

New  eases  received 1,085   2.415 

Case  dispositions: 
Prior  to  assignment  to  Judge. .      346 

After  assignment  to  Judge 133 

Heard  and  decided  by  Judge..       89 


517 


946  1.180 
3.000  3,100 


1.195  1.406 
366  800 
425   560 


1,160 

780 

1,020 


Note.— 1975  includes  only  notice  of  contests;  no  petitions  of 
abatement  are  included. 

$6,512,000  is  included  In  the  Commitee's 
recommendation. 

RAILROAO  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

Railroad  workers  entering  military  service 
may  have  such  service  credited  toward  bene- 
fits under  the  railroad  rethrement  system  un- 
der certain  conditions.  The  last  of  10  yearly 
Installments  on  the  amount  due  the  railroad 
retirement  account  for  certain  creditable 
military  service  through  June  1963  was  ap- 
propriated in  1974.  The  appropriation  request 
of  $3,516  thousand  for  1975  covers  the  ad- 
ditional interest  due  the  railroad  retirement 
account  l}ecause  of  delays  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  10  appropriation  installments. 

Under  the  railroad  retirement  system, 
railroad  workers  and  employers  pay  taxes  on 
wages  to  finance  the  payment  of  annuities 
for  age  and  disability  and  iienefits  for  sur- 
vivors and  to  finance  the  cost  of  hospital 
insurance  benefits.  These  taxes  are  deposited 
in  the  Railroad  retirement  account  and  In- 
vested in  Government  securities.  The  por- 
tion of  these  taxes  which  finances  hospital 
insurance  benefits  is  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral hospital  Insurance  trust  fund  under  the 
financial  interchange  provisions  governing 
the  railroad  retirement  and  social  security 
systems. 

Supplemental  annuities  also  tu-e  paid  to 
certain  employees  in  addition  to  the  regular 
annuities.  This  program  is  financed  by  a 
tax  paid  by  employers  on  each  man-hotir  of 


paid  employment.  These  taxes  are  deposited 
in  the  Railroad  retirement  supplemental 
account  and  Invested  in  Government  securi- 
ties. 

Income. — The  income  of  the  Railroad  re- 
tirement accounts  consists  of  taxes  paid  by 
railroad  employers  and  employees;  interest 
on  Investments;  appropriations  for  military 
service  credits;  and  payments  from  the  Fed- 
eral old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund  and  Federal  dlEablllty  Insurance  trust 
fund.  The  railroad  retirement  system  has  a 
reinsurance  arrangement  of  annual  finan- 
cial interchanges  with  the  social  security 
system  so  as  to  place  that  system  in  the 
same  position  in  which  It  wovild  have  been 
if  railroad  employment  had  been  Included 
in  social  security  coverage. 

Retirement,  disability,  and  survivor  bene- 
fit payments. — Payment  estimates  refiect  the 
continuing  growth  In  the  beneficiary  rolls 
and  the  increases  in  benefit  rates  provided 
by  law.  Three  benefit  Increases  enacted  in 
1970.  1971.  and  1972  were  temporary — due 
to  expire  on  December  31.  1974.  Legislation 
requires  the  railroad  industry  to  recom- 
mend a  plan  for  soundly  financing  these  in- 
creEises  on  a  permanent  basis.  Accordingly, 
the  temporary  increases  and  the  revenue  for 
their  financing  are  shown  on  separate  sched- 
ules for  later  transmission,  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Administrative  expenses. — Such  expenses 
are  subject  to  annual  limitations  in  appro- 
priation acts  (see  Limitation  on  salaries  and 
expenses). 

Transfers  to  and  from.  Railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  account. — ^The  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  provides  that 
when  the  balance  in  the  Railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  account  is  Insufficient  to  pay 
benefits  due  under  that  act.  necessary 
amounts  are  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Rail- 
road retirement  account.  When  the  balance 
in  the  Railroad  unemployment  Insurance  ac- 
count permits,  borrowed  amounts  are  to  be 
repaid  to  the  Railroad  retirement  account 
with  Interest.  At  the  end  of  1973  the  fund 
had  $6  million  in  loans  outstanding,  com- 
pared to  $50  million  a  year  ago. 

Payment  to  Federal  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund. — Portion  of  taxes  which  finances 
hospital  Insurance  benefits  is  for  payment  to 
the  Federal  hospital  insurance  trust  fund, 
since  payments  of  hospital  benefits  for  rail- 
road retirement  beneficiaries  are  made  from 
that  fund. 

Payment  to  Railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance account. — ^Under  section  10(h)  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
as  amended  ta  1968.  the  Board  Is  required  to 
reimburse  the  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count for  certain  sickness  benefits  paid  to 
employees  who  could  otherwise,  under  speci- 
fied conditions,  have  received  disability  an- 
nuities under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
for  the  same  periods. 

The  Board  administers  an  unemployment 
and  sickness  insurance  system  and  an  em- 
ployment service  for  unemployed  railroad 
workers.  Administrative  expenses  are  fi- 
nanced through  a  permanent  authorization 
of  0.25%  of  taxable  payroll.  As  of  each  June 
30,  the  unobligated  balance  In  this  fund  in 
excess  of  $6  million  is  transferred  to  the  Rail- 
road unemployment  Insurance  account  in  the 
u;;3iaployment  trust  fund. 

:.  Maintenance  o;  earnings  accounts. — In- 
surance payments  for  unemployment  and 
sickness  benefits  are  based  on  individual  rec- 
ords of  earnings  and  daily  wage  rates:  and 
the  workload  fluctuates  according  to  such 
factors  as  level  of  employemnt  and  rate  of 
turnover  in  the  railroad  industry.  The  costs 
are  shared  on  a  measured  basis  with  the  re- 
tirement program.  Accounts  posted  are  esti- 
mated at  697.000  in  1975. 

2.  Processing  of  unemployment  insurance 
claims. — Workers'  claims  for  unemployment 
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compensation  are  filed  locally  and  certified 
lor  payment  through  the  headquarters  of6ce. 
Unemployment  claims  receipts  are  estimated 
to  be  5490.000  In  1975. 

3.  Processing  of  sickness  claims. — These 
claims  are  filed  by  mail  and  certified  for  pay- 
ment through  the  headquarters  office  of  the 
Board.  Sickness  claims  receipts  are  estiniated 
to  be  505.000  1 1  1975. 

4.  Claimant  placement  services. — The 
Board  conducts  an  employment  service  for 
unemployment  benefit  claimants.  This  re- 
sulted in  savings  of  benefit  pajTnents  of  ap- 
proximately S758  thousand  in  1973  as  4,200 
placements  were  made.  Placements  are  esti- 
mated to  be  the  same  in  1974  and  1975. 

5.  Administration  — The  costs  of  admin- 
istration are  shared  between  this  and  the 
retirement  program  on  a  measured  basis. 

The  Board  administers  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  which  provides  a  program  for 
the  payment  of  regular  annuities  for  age  and 
disability  and  benefits  for  survivors,  financed 
by  taxes  paid  equally  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  Board  also  participates  in  the 
administration  of  the  hospital  and  medical 
instirance  programs  for  persons  covered  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  for  which  it  Is 
rrimbursed  in  part  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
min istratioa. 

The  Board  also  administers  a  program  for 
the  payment  of  supplemental  annuities 
under  certain  conditions  to  career  railroad 
workers  awarded  regular  retirement  annu- 
ities after  June  1966,  financed  by  a  tax  paid 
by  employers  based  on  the  number  of  man- 
hours  for  which  they  pay  compensation.  The 
supplemental  annuity  paid  to  employees  is 
in  addition  to  the  regular  railroad  retirement 
annuity. 

1.  Maintenance  of  earnings  accounts. — Eli- 
gibility for  retirement  and  the  amount  of 
benefits  paid  are  based  on  Individual  records 
of  earnings,  and  the  workload  fluctuates  ac- 
cording to  such  factors  as  level  of  employ- 
ment, and  rate  of  turnover  in  the  railroad 
Industrj-.  Accounts  posted  are  estimated  at 
697,000  In  1975.  The  costs  are  shared  on  a 
measured  basis  with  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program. 

2.  Processing  claims. — This  activity  in- 
cludes the  work  of  processing  annuity  claims 
and  establishing  eligibility  of  persons  for 
health  and  medical  insurance  benefits.  New 
applications  received  are  estimated  to  be 
146,000  In  1975. 

3.  Maintenance  of  beneficiary  rolls. — Ben- 
efit payments  must  be  authorized  each 
month  for  those  persons  on  the  rolls  who 
continue  to  remain  eligible.  The  number  of 
persons  on  the  rolls  receiving  monthly  ben- 
efit payments  wUl  increase  from  987,000  at 
the  end  of  1973  to  an  estimated  1,006,000  at 
the  end  of  1975.  The  number  of  persons  also 
receiving  supplemental  annuities  will  In- 
crease to  118,000  at  the  end  of  1975.  The 
number  of  persons  enrolled  for  Medicare  will 
decrease  to  854,000  in  1975. 

4.  Administration. — The  cost  of  adminis- 
tration is  shared  between  the  retirement  and 
the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
grams on  a  measured  basis. 

The  Committee  recommendation  Is  $3,516,- 
000.  the  amount  of  the  budget  request. 

SOLDIEBS'  AND  ATR&IEN'S  HOME 

The  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  provides 
medical  and  domiciliary  care  and  other  au- 
thorized benefits  for  the  relief  and  support 
of  certain  old.  Invalid,  or  disabled  soldiers  of 
the  Regular  Army  and  airmen  of  the  Air 
Force.  Funds  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Home  are  appropriated  from  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Home  Permanent  Fund 
(Trust  Fund)  and  not  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  dally  average  number  of  members  re- 
ceiving domiciliary  care,  the  dally  average 
patient  load  In  the  Home  hospital  and  in 
other  hospitals  are  shown  below: 


Members  present 

Patients  in  home  hospital.. 
Patients  in  other  hospitals. 


t  Cong  ress 
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Se  late 


collea  gues 


Mrs.  HECKLER  of| 
Chairman,  I  would 
attention  of  the 
dations  of  the  report 
visory  Commission 
It  was  a  privilege  for 
islation  which  create  I 
was  joined  in  my 
of  the  House  and 
cosponsors. 

The  indepth 
Commission  v/ere 
ruary — too  late  for 
ministration's  budge 
year  1975.  I  have 
support  of  my 
monetary  requests  of 
port  included  in  this 
The  support  I  have 
most  encouraging. 

The  committee 
quest  for  nearly  $22 
tional  Institute  of 
and  Stroke  over  and 
tration  request.  Of 
million  has  been 
grants.  The 
for  an  additional 
search  specifically 
sclerosis  for  fiscal  y 

I  am  aware  that  it 
of  the  Appropriation! 
mark  funds  for  reseat 
disease.  However,  I 
out  that  it  is  the 
committee  that  a 
additional  research 
multiple  sclerosis  r 
the    committee 
multiple  sclerosis  research : 


Massachusetts.  Mr. 
]  ke  to  bring  to  the 
the  recommen- 
3f  the  National  Ad- 
Multiple  Sclerosis, 
me  to  write  the  les- 
the  Commission.  I 
effi)rts  by  90  Members 
who  signed  as 


recoiimendations  of  the 
in  mid-Feb- 
ihclusion  in  the  ad- 
request  for  fiscal 
tlierefore,  sought  the 
in  having  the 
the  Commission  re- 
appropriations  bill, 
received  has  been 


The  Committee 
crease  in  the  level  of 


exp<  cti 


its    creation  of  the 
Commission  on  Mul 


thrust  of  the  commitp;ee  report  is  Just  as 
clear. 

Today's  consideration  of  this  appro- 
priations bill  provide  i  a  very  appropriate 
opportunity  for  the  <  Congress  to  reaflBrm 
its  determination  to  f  nd  a  cause  and  cure 
for  this  dread  disease  so  often  referred 


to  as  the  "great  cripp 
The  research  money 


now  up  to  the  Natlor  al  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological Diseases  ard  Stroke  to  imple- 


ment  the  intent  of 
investing  $3.8  millior 
sis  research,  hopefiily  hasten  the 
when  a  cure  will  become  a  reality. 
I  commend  the  dei  licated  and  respon- 


sible member:;;  of  the 
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1973       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


2,060 

422 

27 


2,104 

431 

27 


2,1M 

440 

27 


desi  ?nated 


refcort  includes  a  re- 
million  for  the  Na- 
Ni  lurological  Diseases 
above  the  adminis- 
his  amount,  $14  V2 
for  research 
Commissions  report  calls 
8  million  for  re- 
r*lev8nt  to  multiple 
e4r  1975. 

is  not  the  practice 

Committee  to  ear- 

ch  on  a  particular 

vould  like  to  point 

obvious  intent  of  the 

ma  jor  portion  of  these 

funds  be  spent  on 

rch.  I  quote  from 

report's    references    to 


es  ;a: 


s  a  significant  In- 
durlng  1975. 


rfi  search 


The  Intent  of  the  C  angress  was  clear  in 


National  Advisory 
Iple  Sclerosis.  The 


er  of  young  adults." 
is  in  this  bill.  It  Is 


Congress  and,  by 
in  multiple  sclero- 
day 
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Chairman,  we  are 
Jill  which  provides 


National  Commis- 


sion on  Multiple  Sclerosis  whose  excellent 
report  justifies  this  Appropriation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  (jhairman,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time.      I 

Mr.  MICHEL.  MrJ  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  mfty  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kai  isas  (Mr.  Shriver)  .    having  his  staff  try  ti  identify  the  Fed- 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr. 
today  considering  the 
authority  for  more  thin  one-third  of  the 
total  Federal  budget  :or  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Including  trus ;  fund  spending, 
such  as  social  securi  y  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  this  or  e  bill  calls  for  the 
spending  of  more  than  $121  billion. 

But  out  of  that  $121  billion,  only  about 
7  percent  is  consi<.ered  controllable 
in  terms  of  what  we  <lo  here  today.  The 
spending  levels  for  93  percent  of  this  bill 
were  decided  long  ago  in  various  author- 
izing bills.  We  can  look  at  the  pro- 
grams— our  subcommittee  held  exhaus- 
tive hearings  from  Fe  Jruary  26  until  the 
end  of  May  on  himdreds  of  items  and 
heard  scores  of  witnesses — but  we  can 
only  have  a  measuratle  effect  on  7  per- 
cent. 

Where  does  this  mmey  go?  Well,  for 
one  item,  $20  billion  goes  for  medicare 
and  medicaid  benefi  s.  Federal  health 
outlays  now  constitut  \  approximately  25 
percent  of  all  spending  in  this  country 
for  health  care,  comps  red  to  9  percent  In 
1965,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  medicare 
and  medicaid. 

The  bulk  of  the  increased  outlays  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  ai  e  in  such  noncon- 
trollable  areas  as  social  security  bene- 
fits and  the  first  full-:  rear  of  the  supple- 
mental security  incorie  program.  These 
two  areas  alone  accomt  for  more  than 
$12  billion  in  increased  spending. 

This  growth  is  thi  result  of  larger 
beneficiary  population  s,  substantially  in- 
creased benefit  levels  and  eligibility — all 
voted  by  Congress  ast  year — and  of 
higher  medical  costs,  which  can  also  be 
attributed  to  congress  onal  action  result- 
ing in  larger  demand   or  health  services. 

What  have  we  c  -eated?  We  have 
created  a  departmen;  down  the  street 
with  more  than  126,(00  full-time,  per- 
manent employees  by  he  time  the  money 
in  this  bill  is  spent.  *]  liis  is  12,000  more 
than  were  on  board  £t  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1973.  Most  of  these  are  needed  to 
administer  the  supple)  nentai  security  in- 
come program  and  to  implement  the  so- 
cial security  amendmi  nts.  I  do  not  point 
this  out  critically,  I  ,  ust  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  remember  these  figures 
whenever  we  consider  further  expansion 
of  these  programs. 

Actually,  I  think  c  jmmendations  are 
in  order  for  the  Social  Security  Admin 
istration.  Take  a  look  someday  at  the  ad 
ministrative  nightmaqe  we  have  imposed 
on  them.  The  same 
road  retirement  pro, 
will  never  collapse  because  of  foreign  or 
domestic  pressure,  butj  I  sometimes  doubt 
we  could  survive  a 
computers  which  mal 
possible. 

HEW   has   about 
23,000  contracts  total 
with  which  it  has  to 
minister  a  large  mix 
are  formula  programs 
States;  there  are  prdject  grants  which 
are  totally  discretionary  in  some  of  the 
HEW  agencies;  there jare  different  eligi 
bility  requirements;  ^here  are  different 
audit  requirements ;  atid  there  are  differ 
ent  local  matching  requirements. 

One  Governor  spen ;  1  whole  year  just 


true  in  the  rail- 
am.  This  Nation 


reakdo\\Ti  in  our 
e  these  programs 

|3,600    grants   and 

ig  over  $7.5  billion 

contend.  They  ad- 

^f  programs.  There 

?hich  run  through 
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eral  obstacles  to  the  integration  of  the 
many  categorical  social  services.  He 
hasn't  even  started  figuring  out  ways  to 
overcome  these  obstacles,  he  has  just 
Identified  them. 

We  are  not  going  to  change  much  of 
that  here  today,  but  to  the  credit  of  the 
present  Secretary,  Mr.  Weinberger,  I  be- 
lieve he  is  making  a  genuine  attempt  to 
bring  better  management  concepts  to 
this  maze.  There  have  been  attempts  to 
permit  State  and  local  agencies  to  have 
greater  responsibility  and  flexibility  to 
carry  out  broad  national  priorities. 

The  Secretary  is  trying  the  simplifica- 
tion and  consolidation  route  to  more  ef- 
fective and  responsive  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. I  don't  know  if  this  can  be  accom- 
plished in  an  organization  with  126,000 
civil  servants,  but  every  time  you  hear  a 
scream,  you'll  know  he  has  made  an- 
other move. 

Now,  ironically,  with  all  of  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  this  bill,  it  may  ap- 
pear just  by  looking  at  the  tables  in  the 
report  that  serious  reductions  have  been 
made  in  various  programs.  Technically, 
this  is  true.  However,  the  department 
released  during  fiscal  1974  the  fiscal  1973 
funds  which  had  been  impounded.  Con- 
gress, or  rather  the  recipient  groups,  won 
the  battle  of  the  courts.  The  administra- 
tion won  the  battle  of  delayed  spending. 

The  release  of  these  funds  during  fis- 
cal 1974,  along  with  the  regular  fiscal 
1974  program  levels,  resulted  in  a  very 
large  "bulge"  of  funding  in  that  year.  It 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  these  levels  to 
continue. 

So  how  does  this  bill  break  down. 
Nearly  $100  billion  of  the  total  is  for 
basic,  supporting  aid  to  families  and  in- 
dividuals. Almost  90  percent  of  the  total 
HEW  budget  is  for  financial  assistance 
programs  for  people. 

This,  of  course,  includes  both  Federal 
funds  and  trust  funds — as  the  two  cate- 
gories are  called  by  accountants — ^but 
even  when  trust  funds  are  removed, 
financial  assistance  programs  make  up 
more  than  half  of  the  budget. 

We  should  remember  that  the  source 
of  both  types  of  these  funds — trust  f imds 
and  Federal  fimds — is  the  American  tax- 
payer. If  the  social  security  trust  fund 
did  not  exist,  we  would  merely  have  to 
raise  the  money  in  Federal  funds  for  the 
same,  or  similar,  purposes. 

Next  comes  aid  to  States  and  localities 
in  the  amount  of  about  $10  billion.  The 
aim  of  these  programs  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  States,  localities,  and  certain  pri- 
vate organizations  is  to  increase  their 
ability  to  provide  human  services,  es- 
pecially for  the  disadvantaged.  This 
category  includes  programs  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  social 
services  and  a  variety  of  health  activities. 

The  other  two  categories  in  the  bill 
fund  developmental  activities — such  as 
health  and  education  research  and  man- 
power training — and  finally,  expendi- 
tures to  tr>'  to  manage  all  of  this. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  very  general  ex- 
amination into  what  is  included  in  this 
bill,  but  the  chairman  has  given  you 
many  of  the  details.  Oiu-  hearings,  as 
I  mentioned,  were  long  and  exhaustive. 
I  recommend  them  for  those  who  like  to 
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read,  but  for  others,  we  have  a  fine  com- 
mittee report. 

I  might  mention  that  again  this  year 
we  asked  for  and  received  from  HEW 
several  special  reports  which  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members  and  their 
constituents.  They  appear  in  part  2  of 
the  hearings.  They  contain  concise  re- 
views of  Federal  activities  in  such  fields 
as  mental  retardation,  drug  abuse,  cere- 
bral palsy,  juvenile  delinquency,  pro- 
grams for  the  aging  and  for  migrants, 
and  other  areas.  Progress  is  being  made 
in  these  areas,  especially  in  drug  abuse. 
And  they  make  interesting  reading. 

There  was  one  other  subject  that  came 
up  in  the  hearings  which  is  of  interest. 
That  had  to  do  with  the  professional 
standards  review  organizations — better, 
or  at  least  more  simply  knovm  as 
PSRO's.  I  believe  Congress  should  take 
another  look  at  this  idea,  and  I  have 
joined  several  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing corrective  legislation. 

During  our  hearings  on  this  bill.  Sec- 
retary Weinberger,  in  response  to  ques- 
tions about  the  guidelines  which  have 
been  proposed  for  this  program,  pointed 
out  that  the  PSRO  statute  was  not  an 
administration  request.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Congress  in  October  of  1972  as  a 
result  of  a  conference  committee  discus- 
sion on  a  bill  that  was  called  H.R.  1  at 
that  time.  You  remember  that. 

There  were  no  hearings  and  no  general 
congressional  debate  on  the  subject.  The 
Secretary  told  us,  and  I  quote: 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
express  to  you  my  feelmg  that  there  is 
potential  danger  of  very  substantial  govern- 
mental Interference  In  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine by  this  kind  of  statute  .  .  .  this  is  a 
very  large  program,  a  major  departure  from 
previous  governmental  Involvement  in  the 
practice  of  a  profession  ...  If  the  act  should 
be  repealed,  that  would  be  something  that 
the  Congress  would  propose. 

Well,  we  cannot  do  it  in  this  bill,  but 
we  should  give  it  some  consideration. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  mention  that  I 
know  of  several  amendments  which  will 
be  proposed  later,  amendments  to  in- 
crease the  funding  for  some  of  the  items 
in  this  bill,  as  a  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee which  sat  for  so  long  in  these 
hearings  and  listened  to  all  of  those 
witnesses,  I  will  oppose  these  amend- 
ments. 

I  joined  this  subcommittee  nearly  10 
years  ago,  and  in  those  years  this  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations bill  has  increased  more  than 
500  percent.  It  has  gone  from  $7  billion 
to  more  than  $35  billion,  if  you  include 
the  deferred  items  for  fiscal  1975.  And 
that  does  not  include  the  trust  funds. 

I  realize  that  we  could  come  out  here 
with  a  bill  500  percent  greater  than  this 
one.  and  we  would  still  have  amendments 
to  increase  it.  There  will  always  be  needs, 
and  there  will  always  be  those  who  place 
those  needs  above  all  other  considera- 
tions. 

We  have  seen  these  programs  grow 
over  the  last  decade,  and  the  administra- 
tive staff  has  grown  with  them  until  it 
has  become  nearly  unmanageable.  Let  us 
give  them  a  breather,  so  that  they  might 
be  able  to  bring  some  semblance  of  order 
to  what  we  have  created.  Enough  is 
enough. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  another 
distinguished  member  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  appro- 
priations bill  we  have  before  us  now  is 
unlike  any  other  bill  we  consider. 

No  other  bill  has  the  immediate  impact 
of  this  one  on  the  lives  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 

No  other  bill  supports  the  range  of  pro- 
grams and  services  of  this  one. 

No  other  bill  is  as  essential  to  the  very 
young,  the  very  old,  the  student,  the 
worker,  the  sick,  and  the  poor. 

In  one  sense,  this  is  an  awesome  bill. 
It  carries  budget  authority  of  $121,640,- 
539,000,  of  which  $32,872,035,000  is  new 
budget  authority  and  the  remainder  is 
made  up  of  trust  fund  and  other  perma- 
nent appropriations. 

In  another  sense,  this  is  a  very  re- 
strained and  responsible  bill.  There  are 
many  programs  not  funded  at  all  in  it 
that  I  think  should  be  active  programs. 
There  are  others  funded  at  levels  I  con- 
sider less  than  adequate.  Later,  I  will  co- 
sponsor  an  amendment  to  increase  funds 
for  one  of  these  because  of  the  human 
and  economic  import  of  our  failing  to 
support  it  adequately. 

But,  overall,  the  committee  bill  rep- 
resents our  best  efforts  to  find  a  balance 
between  needs,  often  competing,  and  re- 
sources, which  we  all  have  to  recognize 
do  have  limits. 

Last  year,  we  had  the  goad,  and  the 
discipline,  of  two  vetoed  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  behind  us  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  producing  a  bill  that 
could  be  enacted  so  that  Congress  could 
reassert  its  control  of  these  programs. 

This  year,  the  necessity  of  a  respon- 
sible budget  is  no  less,  but  the  discipline 
must  be  self-imposed.  We  are  still  a  long 
way  from  having  our  own  budget  control 
machinery  in  place.  Until  then,  restraint 
is  more  than  ever  essential.  I  think  that 
this  bill  has  been  developed  with  that 
restraint. 

We  need  to  note  that  this  is  only  a 
partial  bill.  Legislative  authority  for  ma- 
jor health,  education,  and  social  pro- 
grams expires  at  the  end  of  this  week 
and  we  have  had  to  defer  consideration 
of  them  until  new  legislation  is  enacted. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  very  few 
of  the  accomplishments  of  this  bill,  and 
to  note  one  or  two  programs  that  in  an 
ideal  situation  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
h£ul  included  in  it. 

We  are  providing  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  major  part  of  our  first  special 
revenue  sharing  legislation,  that  for 
comprehensive  manpower  assistance. 
Under  it.  State  and  local  govemmaits 
will  receive  assistance  to  provide  man- 
power programs  that  are  right  for  local 
needs  and  conditions.  We  are  also  pro- 
viding the  second  appropriation  for  the 
new  pubUc  service  employment  programs. 
I  consider  the  firm  implementation  of 
these  programs  so  crucial,  especially  in 
the  present  economic  situation,  that  I 
am  cosponsoring  an  amendment  to  bring 
them  to  a  level  comparable  to  the  pro- 
grrajns  they  replace. 

We  have  moved  to  strengthen  the  di- 
rection of  apprentice  training  programs. 
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With  shortages  of  skilled  craftsmen  in 
many  trades,  the  continued  attrition  of 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 

We  have  also  added  $10  million  to  the 
Department  of  Labor's  budget  for  part- 
time  community  service  employment  for 
our  older  Americans. 

A  small,  but  very  important  commit- 
tee provision  will  implement  the  Sud- 
den Infant  Death  Syndrome  Act  that  was 
signed  into  law  in  April  of  this  year. 
SIDS,  or  "crib  death,"  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  in  infants  under  1  year 
old  in  this  country.  The  sudden,  unex- 
plained, and  unexplainable,  loss  of  a 
seemingly  healthy  baby  brings  sorrow, 
shock,  and  sometimes  guilt  to  families. 
Some  parents  have  suffered  the  addition- 
al tragedy  of  accusations  of  child  abuse. 
The  $1  million  provided  in  the  bill  will 
start  educational  and  counseling  pro- 
grams for  health  care  providers,  families, 
and  communities. 

The  committee  bill  directs  both  an 
overall  Increase  in  the  program  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  and  special  atten- 
tion to  the  hazards  of  occupational  ex- 
posure to  petrochemicals  and  new 
energy  sources. 

Once  again,  we  have  had  to  reassert 
the  determination  of  Congress  that  spe- 
cial efforts  against  cancer  and  heart 
disease  are  not  to  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  work  on  other  diseases  or  on  basic 
biological  processes  essential  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  whole  families  of  diseases. 
While  providing  special  resources  for  the 
cancer  and  heart  programs,  we  have 
tried  to  restore  a  balance  among  the  NIH 
research  institutes.  And  we  are  providing 
funds  for  and  directing  the  institutes  to 
retain  their  research  training  grant  pro- 
grams so  that  we  can  continue  to  attract 
to  medical  research  some  of  our  brightest 
and  most  committed  young  people. 

The  committee  bill  stops  the  proposed 
phaseout  of  the  mental  health  programs 
it  has  taken  us  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  build.  And  we  have  added  over  $38 
million  to  the  request  for  programs  to 
combat  our  No.  1  drug  problem,  al- 
coholism, so  that  we  can  at  the  very  least 
maintain  this  effort  at  the  same  level  as 
last  year. 

A  balanced  package  of  support  to  meet 
the  varying  needs  of  college  students  is 
absolutely  essential.  Once  again,  we  have 
had  to  insist  on  this  balance  and  real- 
locate fimds  among  programs.  The  basic 
education  opportunity  grant  program  re- 
ceives $650  million  under  our  bill,  com- 
pared to  $475  million  last  year.  But  we 
have  also  provided  $240.3  million  for  sup- 
plementary opportunity  grants,  $338.5 
million  for  direct  loans,  and  we  have 
increased  work-study  programs  to  $300.2 
million. 

While  our  bill  includes  $182.5  million 
for  assistance  to  higher  education  insti- 
tutions, I  think  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  rive  the  most  searching  attention  to 
their  further  needs.  The  pliTht  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  facing  ever-ris- 
ing cost?^,  is  becoming  critical.  Their  sur- 
vival cannot  be  made  to  depend  on  tul- 
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tion  increases  that  will  preclude  lower 
and  middle-income  students,  even  with 
help,  from  continui  ng  their  education.  I 
hope  that  at  some  point  soon,  we  can 
seriously  consider  t  le  implementation  of 
up-to-now  unfundi  d  legislation  to  aid 
commimity  colleges 

I  am  also  concer  led  at  the  decline  in 
library  assistance  p  .ograms  that  are  au- 
thorized. For  exam  )le,  neither  last  year 
nor  this  year  have  we  been  able  to  pro- 
vide public  library  construction  funds. 
While  general  revei  ,ue  sharing  and  local 
and  State  fimds  ar  i,  and  should  be,  the 
principal  sources  o  support  for  library 
construction,  we  s:  lould  not  underesti- 
mate the  impact  o:  modest  Federal  re- 
sources used  for  levi  rage. 

This  summarizes  only  a  few  of  the  de- 
mands and  choices  that  faced  the  sub- 
committee in  the  la  tag  weeks  of  hearings 
and  work  to  produci  i  this  bill.  That  we  do 
have  a  bill  which  bhe  members  of  the 
subcommittee  can  si  ly  represents  our  best 
efforts,  is  due  to  theJknowledge,  skill,  and 
humor  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Pennsylvania  knd  Illinois,  my  col- 
leagues and  good  fr  ends,  Mr.  Flood  and 
Mr.  Michel.  They  c  eserve  the  thanks  of 
all  of  those  that  thei  e  programs  will  serve 
and  they  have  my  i  ersonal  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  heir  leadership  and 
judgment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  committee  io  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  a  jreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  :ommittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Housfi  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  committee 
having  had  under  <  onsideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15580)  makirg  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  ol  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fis  sal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  for  )ther  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolutio  i  thereon. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  on*  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  I  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendmen ;  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  tit  e: 


H.R.  15296.  An  act 


mlssloner  of  Educatl^  in  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  perso:  is  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  to  und^take  training  for  the 
legal  profession. 


The  message  alsc 


Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conf eren(  e  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  H)uses  on  the  amend- 


ments of  the  Hous( 
entitled  "An  act  tc 


concurrence  of  the 


to  authorize  the  Com- 


announced  that  the 


to  the  bUl  (S.  3458) 
amend  the  Agricul- 


ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973,  the  Food  Stao^p  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  alsc 
Senate  had  passed 


announced  that  the 
a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 


•louse  is  requested : 


S.    Con.    Res.    96. 
adjourning  the  Senat^ 
until  noon  July  8, 
reassemble  by  the 
the   President  pro 
whichever  comes  earlier 


(Concurrent   resolution 

from  June  27,  1974, 

or  until  required  to 

of  the  House  and 

of  the  Senate, 


1971 
Spe  iker 
tei  apore 


PROVIDING  FOR 
THE  SENATE 
UNTIL  JULY  8, 


/DJOURNMENT  OP 
FBOM  JUNE  27.  1974, 
1:I74 


latd 


for 


The  SPEAKER 
the  Senate  concurrent 
Res.  96)  providing 
of  the  Senate  from 
July  8,  1974. 

The  Clerk  read 
resolution  as  follows 
S.    Con 


before  the  House 

resolution  (S.  Con. 

the  adjournment 

June  27.  1974,  untU 


th; 


concurrii\g) 


2 
respect  Ive 


of 


Resolved  by  the  Senate 
reaentatives 
Senate  adjourns  on 
It  shall  stand  adjourned 
July  8,  1974,  or  until 
day  after  their 
fied  to  reassemble  In 
3  of  this  resolution, 
occurs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker 
sentatlves  and  the 
the  Senate  shall  notlf^ 
House  and  Senate, 
ble  whenever.  In  theli- 
Interest  shall  warrant 
majority  leader  of  the 
Ity  leader  of  the 
the  minority  leader 
minority  leader  of  the 
file  a  written  request 
the  Senate  and  the  Clferk 
the  Congress  reassemble. 


ot 


AMENDMENT   OFFERKD   BY    MR.   O  NEILL 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr. 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  sai 


Amendment  offered 
line  3,  after  "1974,"  8tr$ce 
the  following:  "and 
journs  on  Wednesday 
adjourned  until  12 
1974,  or,  with  respect 


thi.t 


noqn 


June  27,  197 It 


Senate  concurrent 

Res.  96 


( the  House  of  Rep- 

,    That    when   the 

Tl^virsday,  June  27.  1974, 

until  12  noon  on 

noon  on  the  second 

Members  are  notl- 

a^cordance  with  section 

(Whichever  event  first 


the  House  of  Repre- 
pro  tempore  of 
the  Members  of  the 
re^ectlvely,  to  reassem- 
opinion,  the  public 
It,  or  whenever  the 
Senate  and  the  major- 
acting  Jointly,  or 
the  Senate  and  the 
House,  acting  jointly, 
with  the  Secretary  of 
of  the  House  that 


Pre  Bldent 


Hov  se, 


Speaker,  I  offer  an 
follows: 


by  Mr.  CNeiix:   On 
out  "or"  and  insert 
when  the  House  ad- 
July  3,  1974.  It  stand 
on  Tuesday,  July  9, 
bo  both  Houses,". 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

PARLIAMENTj^Y   INQUmY 


<n 


as; 

W£S 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr, 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER, 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr. 
eration  of  this 
imous  consent? 

The  SPEAKER, 
resolution. 

The  question  is 
current  resolution 

The    question 
Speaker  annoimced 
peared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr 
the  vote  on  the 
is  not  present  and 
order  that  a  quorun 

The  SPEAKER, 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  tak^n 
vice,  and  there 
answered  "present" 
follows: 


Speaker,  a  parlia- 

"the  gentleman  will 

S  peaker,  does  consid- 
resolution  require  unan- 

li).  It  is  a  privileged 


ground 


the  Senate  con- 
amended. 

taken,  and  the 
that  the  ayes  ap- 


Speaker,  I  object  to 

that  a  quorum 

make  the  point  of 

is  not  present. 

Evidently  a  quorum 


1  irms  will  notify  ab- 


by  electronic  de- 

297,  nays  84, 

2,  not  voting  51,  as 


were  — yeas 


June  27,  197^ 
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[Roll  No.  338] 

YEAS— 297 

Abdnor 

Frelinghuysen 

Perkins 

.\bzug 

Frey 

Pettis 

Adams 

Fulton 

Peyser 

Addabbo 

Fuqua 

Pickle 

Alexander 

Gaydos 

Pike 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gettys 

Poage 

Annunzlo 

Gibbons 

Podell 

Archer 

Goidwater 

Price.  111. 

Arends 

Gonzalez 

Quie 

Ashbrook 

Green,  Oreg. 

Quiilen 

Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Railsback 

Aspin 

Grover 

Rangel 

Badillo 

Gunter 

Rarick 

Baker 

Haley 

Rees 

Barrett 

Hamilton 

Regula 

Bell 

Hanley 

Reuss 

Bennett 

Hanrahan 

Rhodes 

Bergland 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Riegle 

Bevlll 

Hastings 

Roberts 

Biaggl 

Hawkins 

Robinson,  Va. 

Blatnik 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Robison.  N.Y. 

Boggs 

Helstoskl 

Roe 

Boland 

Henderson 

Rogers 

Boiling 

Hicks 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

Bowen 

Hillis 

Roncallo,  N 

.Y. 

Brademas 

Hinshaw 

Rose 

Breaux 

Holt 

Rosenthal 

Breckinridge 

Holtzman 

Rostenkowskl 

Brooks 

Horton 

Roush 

Brotzman 

Hosmer 

Roybal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Howard 

Runnels 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hungate 

Ruppe 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Ryan 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Sandman 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sarbanes 

Burgener 

Jones,  Ala. 

Schneebell 

Burke.  Pla. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Shipley 

Burke.  Mass. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Shoup 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jordan 

Shrlver 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Kastenmeier 

Sisk 

Burton,  John 

Kazen 

Slack 

Burton,  Phillip  Kluczynski 

Smith,  Iowa 

Butler 

Koch 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Byron 

Lagomarsino 

Snyder 

Camp 

Landrum 

Spence 

Casey,  Tex. 

Lehman 

Staggers 

Cederberg 

Lent 

Stanton, 

Chamberlain 

Litton 

J.  WUUam 

Chappell 

Long,  La. 

Stanton. 

Chisholm 

Long,  Md. 

James  V. 

c:ark 

Lott 

Stark 

Clausen, 

Lujan 

Steed 

DonH. 

McCloskey 

Steelman 

Clawson,  Del 

McCormack 

Stelger,  Wis 

Clay 

McOade 

Stephens 

Cochran 

McEwen 

Stratton 

Collier 

McPall 

Stubblefleld 

Collins,  ni. 

McKay 

Sullivan 

Collins,  Tex. 

McSpadden 

Symington 

Conable 

Madden 

Symms 

Corman 

Mahon 

Talcott 

Cotter 

Mallary 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Crane 

Martin,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Culver 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Thornton 

Daniel,  Dan 

Matsunaga 

Tiernan 

Danlelson 

Mayne 

Towel  1,  Nev. 

Davis,  Ga. 

MazzoU 

Traxler 

Davis,  S.C. 

Meeds 

Treen 

Davis,  Wis. 

Melcher 

Udall 

de  !a  Garza 

Metcalfe 

UUman 

Delaney 

Mezvinsky 

Van  Deerlln 

Dellenback 

Mil  ford 

Vander  Jagt 

Dellums 

Mlnish 

Vander  Veen 

Denholm 

Mink 

Vanik 

Dennis 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Vigorito 

Dent 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Waggonner 

Dervrinskl 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Waldle 

Dickinson 

Moakley 

Walsh 

Dingell 

MoUohan 

Ware 

Donohue 

Montgomery 

White 

Downing 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Whitehurst 

Drlnan 

Morgan 

Whltten 

Dulski 

Mosher 

Wiggins 

du  Pont 

Moss 

WUllams 

Eckhardt 

Murphy,  HI. 

WUson,  Bob 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wilson. 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Murtha 

Charles  H 

Eilberg 

Myers 

Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Natcher 

Wilson, 

Eshleman 

Nedzl 

Charles,  T 

ex. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Nelsen 

Winn 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Nichols 

Wolff 

Fascell 
Plndley 

Fish 

Nix 
Obey 

Wright 
Wyatt 

O'Brien 

Wydler 

Plsher 
Rood 

O'Hara 

Wyman 

O'NeUl 

Yates 

Flowers 
Foley 
Pord 
Fraser 

Owens 

Young,  Ga. 

Patman 

Young.  Tex. 

Patten 

Zablockl 

Pepper 

Zwach 

NAYS— 84 


Anderson, 

Guyer 

Powell.  Ohio 

Calif. 

Hammer- 

Price,  Tex. 

Armstrong 

schmldt 

Prltchard 

Bafalls 

Harsha 

Randall 

Bauman 

Hays 

Rinaldo 

Beard 

Heinz 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Blester 

Huber 

Roy 

Blackburn 

Hudnut 

Ruth 

Bray 

Hunt 

Sarasin 

Broomfleld 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Ichord 

Scherle 

Carter 

Jarman 

Sebelius 

Clancy 

Kemp 

Skubitz 

Cleveland 

Ketchum 

Steele 

Cohen 

King 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Conlan 

Kyros 

Studds 

Conte 

Landgrebe 

Shuster 

Cronin 

Latta 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Daniel.  Robert 

Luken 

Teague 

W.,  Jr. 

McClory 

Thone 

Duncan 

McColUster 

Veysey 

Piynt 

McKinney 

Wampler 

Forsythe 

Mann 

Wylle 

Fountain 

Marazitl 

Young,  Alaska 

Froehlich 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Young.  Fla. 

Oilman 

MUler 

Young,  111. 

Glnn 

Mizell 

Young,  S.C. 

Grasso 

Moorhead, 

Zion 

Gross 

Calif. 

Gude 

Parris 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 

Harrington 

St  Germain 

NOT  VOTING- 

-51 

Anderson,  111. 

Glaimo 

Michel 

Andrews, 

Goodllng 

Mills 

N.  Dak. 

Gray 

Passman 

Bingham 

Griffiths 

Preyer 

Brasco 

Gubser 

Held 

Brlnkley 

Hanna 

Rodino 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hansen.  Wash 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hubert 

Rousselot 

Carney,  Ohio 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Schroeder 

Conyers 

Hogan 

Selberling 

Coughlln 

Hollfield 

Sikes 

Daniels. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Stokes 

Dominlck  V. 

Karth 

Stuckey 

Devlne 

Kuykendall 

Thompson,  N.J 

Diggs 

Leggett 

Whalen 

Dorn 

Macdonald 

Widnall 

Esch 

Madlgan 

Yatron 

Frenzel 

Martin,  Nebr. 

So  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to 
read:  "Concurrent  resolution  adjourn- 
ing the  Senate  from  Jime  27,  1974,  until 
noon  July  8,  1974,  and  the  House  from 
July  3,  1974,  until  noon  July  9,  1974,  or 
until  required  to  reassemble  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  "President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  which  comes 
earlier." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1975 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15580)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  ofifered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMnTEE    OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  15580  > 
with  Mr.  Wright  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  had  1  hour  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Michel)  had  1  hour  and  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions  concerning 
this  bill  which  contains  just  about  every- 
thing, including  a  cost  tag  of  $121  billion. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  or  the 
ranking  minority  member  about  the  Vol- 
unteers in  Service  to  America  program. 
Is  that  money  being  used  in  any  way  to 
support  Ralph  Nader,  as  the  hearings 
seem  to  indicate? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  money  for  VISTA 
being  used  in  any  way  to  support  the 
Ralph  Nader  operation? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
was  reading  the  hearings,  I  am  sure  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  projects — and  I  will 
not  name  the  State  or  particular  States — 
fimded  which  are  closely  akin  to  that 
kind  of  thing — so-called  "public  interest" 
research  groups.  We  raised  all  kinds  of 
objections  to  this  in  the  subcommittee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  provoked  this 
Member  to  inquire  whether  or  not  this 
kind  of  thing  was  going  on  in  his  home 
State.  If  so,  this  Member  would  certainly 
have  to  oppose  the  program,  and  would 
propose  a  significant  cut  in  the  operation. 
We  were  given  the  assurances  from  those 
people  downtown  that  these  were  iso- 
lated incidents. 

They  are  not  the  kind  of  projects  we 
had  envisioned  in  this  program.  While 
they  may  have  strayed  from  the  fold,  it 
will  cease  and  desist. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  they  going  to  con- 
tinue to  stray  from  the  fold? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  They  had  better  not,  or 
they  are  going  to  lose  this  Member's  sup- 
port on  this  floor,  because  it  was  not  the 
intention  for  that  program  to  support 
those  kinds  of  projects.  That  is  a  totallv 
inappropriate  use  of  Federal  funds,  i 
want  to  see  the  volunteer  agencies  in 
this  country  encouraged  and  supported, 
but  I  think  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Green)  several  times  has  made 
the  point  "What  kind  of  volunteers  are 
we  talking  about  when  they  are  p^ld  to 
the  extent  that  some  of  them  are?" 

Pure  volimteerism .  in  iny  community 
means  voluntary,  for  free,  acts  done  out 
of  good  will  by  public  spirited  kinds  of 
people.  There  is  a  danger  of  our  having 
a  federally  supported  program  permit- 
ting the  program  to  get  out  of  hand  and 
becoming  something  other  than  a  volun- 
tary program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 
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Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  will  find  on  page  73  of  the 
report  very  strong  language  which  we 
submit  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

The  report  states : 

The  Committee  Is  disturbed  over  the  fact 
that  Action  has  funded  activities  in  connec- 
tion  with  what  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
public  Interest  research  groups.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee,  this  Is  an  entirely 
inappropriate  use  of  Federal  funds.  The  Com- 
mittee directs  the  agency  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough e.xaminatlon  of  its  ciurent  grants  and 
contracts  in  order  to  eliminate  any  possibility 
of  such  funding  practices,  and  to  be  very 
diligent  in  this  respect  in  the  awarding  of  all 
future  grants  and  contracts,  to  assure  that 
Federally  assisted  volunteers  are  not  being 
assigned  to  public  interest  research  groups  or 
other  organizations  of  a  similar  character. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  intent  of 
the  law  Is  to  encourage  volunteers  to  help 
children,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  the 
disabled,  the  handicapped  and  others  who 
need  assistance,  and  that  the  programs  sup- 
ported by  Action  should  be  limited  to  orga- 
nizations which  are  specifically  and  directly 
oriented  toward  achieving  these  goals.  The 
law  very  clearly  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  to  Action  for  political  activities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
These  appropriation  bills  and  reports  are 
coming  so  thick  and  fast  these  days  that 
I  find  it  impossible  to  do  a  thorough  job 
of  trying  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Now,  the  Social  and  Rehabilatition 
Service.  That  is  gobbledy-gook  for  wel- 
fare plans  to  spend  $9,200,000  for  "public 
assistance  research."  This  is  a  planned 
increase  of  $832,000  over  last  year. 

What  sort  of  research  is  needed  in  the 
welfare  field  after  all  of  these  years  of 
welfare  in  this  country?  What  kind  of  re- 
search are  we  financing  with  this  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
my  friend  will  agree,  and  everybody 
agrees  with  my  friend,  that  if  there  ever 
was  a  program  that  needs  something 
done  about  it  to  improve  it,  it  is  public 
assistance.  The  research  programs  may 
be  abused  here  or  may  be  abused  there — 
that  is  a  matter  of  opinion — but  if  there 
is  one  place  where  we  need  research,  that 
is  public  assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  yielding  this  additional  time  to  me. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  tne 
.eentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  in  prior  appropria- 
tion bills  we  had  items  for  research,  for 
direct  cash  payments  in  controlled  fam- 
ily groups.  This  is  follow-on  research, 
hoping  that  we  will  be  able  to  come  to 
some  conclusion  here  within  the  foresee- 
able future  as  to  whether  this  is  a  prefer- 
able scheme  of  operation  to  handle  our 
public  assistance  cases. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  a 
public  assistance  Item  here,  something 
like  $13  billion.  The  States,  of  course, 
match  those  funds. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Th  e  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service  rec  uested  an  increase  of 
$939,000  for  trave  .  That  was  a  20-per- 
cent increase  over  last  year,  and  the  sal- 
aries of  people  in  this  welfare  bureauc- 
racy have  gone  ui  •  $10  million  over  last 
year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  et  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  h  is  to  do  with  monitor- 
ing and  closer  suiveillance.  Here  is  one 
item  where  the  executive  branch,  frankly, 
has  done  a  prett*'  good  job,  notwith- 
standing what  th;  Congress  has  done, 
and  that  is  closer  i  lonitoring  of  our  pub- 
lic assistance  roL  3,  forcing  the  States 
themselves  to  tak(  a  closer  look.  We  all 
have  read  of  son  e  of  the  court  cases 
where  people  have  been  stricken  from  the 
rolls  and  on  good  i  rounds  but  who  here- 
tofore were  simpl^  carried  because  no- 
body took  the  tima  to  go  back  and  check 
whether  or  not  tliey  were  still  eligible. 
After  getting  a  lool  at  the  income  bracket 
where  we  consider*  d  them  to  be  disquali- 
fied, they  were  dis  lualified.  It  does  take 
money  to  follow  u )  and  make  sure  that 
this  kind  of  work  v  iU  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  ;he  report  on  page  73 
the  committee  crit  cizes  ACTION  for  its 
so-called  community  service  fellowship 
program.  This  was  described  in  the  hear- 
ings as  providing  "something  like  GI 
benefits  to  a  volunteer  who  has  served 
full  time  for  a  year  so  that  when  he  goes 
on  to  college  he  vould  receive  tuition 
payments." 

Is  this  going  to  b ;  another  innovation? 
Are  we  going  to  pa; '  tuition  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  this  case  I  will  ray  to 
the  gentleman  tha  this  was  news  to  me 
when  it  came  out  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  and  ]  personally  expressed 
my  own  opposition  to  it.  I  feel  the  same 
way  the  gentleman  does,  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  dev<  lopment  of  some  ad- 
ditional educational  program  that  has 
no  bearing  on  this  program  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  l(here  any  prohibition 
in  the  bill  against  the  use  of  these  funds' 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  is  not,  but  I  think 
we  have  made  it  cle^r. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  ^  r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yi  >ld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  There  is  very  strong 
language  in  the  rejort  concerning  that 
request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Th !  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  a  lowed  the  entire  $60 
million  requested  lor  public  broadcast- 
ing, doubling  the  f  ands  in  just  2  years. 
It  is  interesting  ti  note  that  only  $5 
million  is  contingen ;  upon  matching  con- 
tributions from  pri  'ate  sources.  The  top 
salary  paid  to  the  o  Beers  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  $41,000  a  year;  the  average  is 
$18,000. 

According  to  in  brmation  beginning 
on  page  783,  part  I,  of  the  hearings,  the 
corporation  as  of  J  ine  30.  1973,  had  in- 
vested sufficient  pul  lie  and  private  funds 
to  receive  interest  in  the  amount  of 
$353,394  on  securities  that  at  one  point 
amounted  to  nearly  $10  million. 

Is  this  not  pretty  good  evidence  of 
the  overfunding  cf  this  Government 
agency? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  reading  or  page  783,  he  wiU  see 
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that  this  resulted  not  from  overfunding 
but  from  the  mam  er  in  which  the  CPB 
received  its  appropriated  funds — in  one 
lump  sum.  I  will  sa  r  to  my  friend  that  in 
the  authorizing  lecislation  we  provided 
for  additional  add-  on  assistance  to  local 
stations,  both  radio  and  television,  for 
programing.  As  a  n  latter  of  fact.  45  per- 
cent of  this  amount  in  here  will  go  for 
that  particular  purpose. 

We  have  had  our  differences— I 
imagine  each  Memlier  has  in  one  form  or 
another — with  public  broadcasting;  but 
generally  speaking!  I  think  we  are  in 
accord  that  it  is  i  good  program  and 
needs  to  be  supported.  We  can  argue 
about  specific  figures  of  subsidizing  in 
particular,  maybe  ibout  children's  pro- 
graming, although  several  of  them  are 
very  popular  ones,  b  ut  we  are  particularly 
interested  in  increasing  funding  for  pro- 
graming at  the  loci  il  level. 

My  own  personal  feeling  is  that  we 
ought  not  to  have  t  o  rely  on  public  tele- 
vision solely  from  4  source  in  Boston  oi 
New  York  or  Washington  for  good  pro- 
graming around  the  country.  I  submit 
that  our  own  pub  ic  television  station 
in  Peoria  has  some  good  people  who  can 
come  up  with  good  programing,  if  we 
will  give  them  som(  of  the  support  that 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  when  they  ha  'e  $10  million  avail- 
able for  investmen;  and  do  invest  the 
money,  including  F€  deral  f imds.  and  col- 
lect interest  on  it,  than  they  just  have 
too  much  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  raised  the  question 
awhile  ago  concerning  the  165  unfilled 
positions  in  the  Niitional  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  that  wure  allotted  to  them 
last  year. 

Is  there  any  mon«  y  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  165  positions  which  they  did  not 
use  last  year? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  might 
respond  to  the  geitleman  by  saying 
there  is  no  money  in  here  for  additional 
personnel.  Last  yeer  there  were  these 
additional  jobs  which  the  gentleman 
makes  reference  to.  i  nd  there  was  a  prob- 
lem concerning  the  filling  of  some  of 
these  slots  because  these  are  particular 
professionals  that  ve  just  do  not  come 
by  every  day  in  the  week.  There  was  a 
problem  in  filling  thi  s  necessary  slots,  but 
we  have  made  sure  there  is  absolutely 
none  provided  for  in  lere. 

As  a  matter  of  f  ict,  as  I  recall,  the 
only  increase  has  ti>  do  with  pay  costs 
and  the  rent  increases  that  have  come 
about  as  a  result  of  inflationary  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gen  Jeman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Dellenback). 

Mr.  DELLENBAC  C.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  bill  in  gen- 
eral, may  I  give  just  i  brief  word  of  com- 
mendation to  the  mjmbers  of  this  com- 
mittee, most  particularly  to  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood),  and  the  ranking  Member, 
the  gentleman  fiom  Illinois  (Mr. 
MrcHEL) ,  for  what  I  think  has  been  very 
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careful  attention  to  the  education  provi- 
sions which  are  included  within  the  bill 
and  which  provide  for  a  great  deal  that 
should  be  included  therein. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  whether  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania,  will  answer  a  ques- 
tion for  me? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee's  report  states  as  follows,  and 
I  quote : 

The  bUl  Includes  $3  mUllon  for  the  con- 
tinued support  of  State  postsecondary  educa- 
tion commissions  •   •   • . 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  the 
committee's  intention  is  that  this 
amount  is  to  be  used  for  the  new  section 

1202  State  commissions  to  imdertake 
comprehensive  planning  activities  imder 
authority  of  section  1203? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  answer  in 
this  way: 

Yes,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  This  bill 
includes  the  $3  million  referred  to  for  the 
postsecondary  education  commission 
itself. 

On  page  17,  line  14  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  will  find  the  legal  citation  of 
section  1203  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

It  would  follow  just  as  night  follows 
day  that  the  intent  of  the  committee  is 
that  the  Office  of  Education  would  make 
grants  under  that  language  in  section 

1203  to  those  States  which  had  created 
the  commissions  under  that  very  section. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

May  I  ask  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois <Mr.  Michel),  as  I  have  just  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
whether  his  interpretation  is  the  same  as 
that  given  by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, as  to  the  utilization  of  this  $3  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  say  that  it  is 
too  doggone  bad  that  we  have  so  many 
commissions  down  there  that  we  have  to 
take  time  out  for  a  dialog  at  this  time  to 
make  certain  what  we  are  talking  about. 

But  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, yes.  I  would  concur  wholeheartedly 
in  what  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  just  said.  I  suspect  if  they  cannot  get 
this  thing  nailed  down  in  ironclad  fash- 
ion, again  next  year  when  the  bill  is  be- 
fore us,  the  gentleman  will  be  posing  the 
same  question  so  that  we  can  understand 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  too  many  com- 
missions. Perhaps  we  should  get  rid  of  90 
percent  of  them  and  save  the  taxpayers 
some  money,  too. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

The  section  1202  commissions  have 
proven  extremely  helpful,  and  we  feel 
this  should  be  made  clear.  It  is  for  the 
Purpo.se  of  establishing  legislative  his- 
tory that  I  engage  in  this  dialog  this  year 
again,  as  we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  asked  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  in  that  extension  I  will 
include  specifically  a  description  of  the 
amendments  which  I  will  be  offering  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule. 


Let  me  just  say  as  background  for 
that,  however,  that  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Special  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  I  have  been  involved  in 
some  30  days  of  hearings  with  Mr. 
O'Hara's  subcommittee  on  many  of  the 
programs  involved  in  this  bill.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  particular  days  of  hear- 
ings, largely  devoted  to  student  assist- 
ance, we  have  had  incidental  hearings 
and  we  will  be  having  in  the  future  fur- 
ther hearings  on  some  of  the  new  pro- 
grams created  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  A  number  of  these  are 
just  begiruiing  to  generate  results. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Flood's  subcommittee 
had  before  it  some  of  the  requests  for 
appropriations  included  in  the  bill  before 
us  today,  some  of  the  latest  information 
was  not  available.  It  is  becau.se  of  some 
of  that  late  information,  in  part,  that 
the  amendment  I  will  offer  later  will  be 
made. 

Of  the  many  valuable  programs  which 
deserve  additional  funds,  even  beyond 
the  committee's  recommendations,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  especially  important, 
we  have  concern  about  four.  At  the  ap- 
propriate time  under  the  5-minute  rule 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce a  package  of  four  amendments. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  description 
of  the  four  parts  to  my  amendment. 

STATE  INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

First,  my  amendment  would  add  $20 
million  to  the  $19  million  recommenda- 
tion in  the  committee  bill  for  the  State 
student  incentive  grant  program.  Just  a 
year  ago,  only  28  States  had  State  schol- 
arship programs.  With  the  help  of  last 
year's  appropriation  of  $19  million  for 
the  SSIG  program,  50  States  and  terri- 
tories responded  to  the  offer  to  match  on 
a  50-to-50  basis  Federal  funds  for  this 
program.  The  States  responded  beyond 
our  most  optimistic  expectations.  As  a 
result,  76,000  students  will  receive  these 
Federal-State  awards  this  fall. 

I  do  not  know  anyone  who  does  not 
support  this  program.  Indeed,  I  think 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  foolish 
not  to  support  this  program  in  a  far 
bigger  way  than  even  my  amendment 
suggests.  And  a  State  would  surely  be 
silly  not  to  assist  its  students  with  grants 
supported  with  these  Federal  matching 
funds. 

I  commend  the  States  -who  have  par- 
ticipated so  far  and  want  to  point  out 
that  these  States  entered  the  program 
this  year  and  will  be  providing  "initial 
year  grants"  with  the  full  expectation 
that  the  Federal  Gtovernment  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  its  50  percent  of  these 
grants  to  students  ..'ho  continue  in  school 
beyond  next  year. 

The  authorizing  legislation  specifical- 
ly calls  for  a  distinction  between  "initial 
year  grants"  and  "continuation  grants." 
These  are  two  separate  authorizations. 
The  committee  fails  to  distinguish  be- 
tween these  two  in  its  bill. 

The  committee  recommends  $19  mil- 
lion. If  the  Commissioner — without  any 
direction  from  Congress — decided  to  use 
this  money  to  continue  supporting  the 
awards  made  with  the  first  year's  appro- 
priation, there  would  be  very  little  left 
as  incentive  to  the  States  to  come  up 


with  additional  money  for  new  "initisd 
year  grants." 

My  amendment  would  provide  for  suf- 
ficient fimds  to  cover  all  continuation 
grants  as  well  as  provide  approximately 
$20  to  $23  million  to  match  new  "initial 
year  grants." 

The  education  conunission  of  the 
States  passed  a  resolution  last  week 
strongly  endorsing  this  program  and 
Governor  Hall  has  recommended  on  be- 
half of  ECS  an  appropriation  of  $50  mil- 
lion. I  feel  confident  the  States  could 
easily  match  $50  miUion,  but  realizing 
the  constraints  on  the  budget  this  year, 
my  amendment  would  provide  a  total  of 
only  $39  million. 

COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  FOB  POSTSECONDARY 
EDtrCATION 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment  will 
add  $3  million  to  the  committee's  recom- 
mended $3  million  for  comprehensive 
State  planning  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. Even  with  approximately  $1  million 
available  for  section  1203  planning  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  45  States  and  territories 
created  or  designated  section  1202  com- 
missions in  order  to  qualify  for  some  of 
this  planning  money.  Each  commission 
is  receiving  only  $26,105  this  year.  That 
is  not  nearly  enough  to  adequately  sup- 
port this  important  function. 

These  section  1202  commissions 
should  be  able  to  provide  useful  direction 
to  both  Federal  and  State  policy  plan- 
ners and  decisionmakers.  Each  commis- 
sion which  has  been  designated  as  the 
State's  1202  commission  had  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  being  "broadly  and 
equitably  representative"  of  all  segments 
of  postsecondary  education,  both  public 
and  private,  as  well  as  the  general 
public. 

I  would  hope  that  these  commissions 
look  at  such  important  issues  as:  Prob- 
lems of  access  to  postsecondarj'  educa- 
tion for  all  citizens  of  the  State:  the 
status  of  private  institutions  within  the 
State;  the  need  for  coordination  in  plan- 
ning new  programs:  the  impact  of  shift- 
ing and  decreasing  enrollments:  and 
many   other   important  issues. 

This  small  Federal  investment  for 
these  plaiming  efforts  should  save  tax- 
payers several  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
long  run.  It  will  surely  help  everyone 
make  more  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
taxpayers  money  in  striving  for  excel- 
lence in  all  aspects  of  postsecondary 
education. 

FUND     FOR     IMPROVEMENT     OF     POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

The  third  portion  of  my  amendment 
adds  $7  million  to  the  committee's  rec- 
ommended $11.5  million  for  the  Fund 
for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education.  The  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1975  is  $15  million. 

This  program  has  been  underway  for 
2  years.  Many  of  you  are  not  aware  of  its 
many  significant  contributions  already 
made  to  postsecondary  education. 

This  year,  over  2,800  applications  were 
made  requesting  over  $300  million.  The 
fund  had  only  $10  miUion  and  could  sup- 
port approximately  80  new  projects.  Ap- 
proximately $8  million  will  be  required 
in  fiscal  year  1975  just  to  meet  obliga- 
tions on  some  continuation  grants. 
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Again,  I  see  the  fund  has  a  unique  and 
effective  Federal  program.  The  activities 
it  supports  will  influence  and  contribute 
to  many,  many  institutions  of  postsec- 
ondary  education.  I  believe  it  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  new  Federal  efforts  in 
postsecondary  education. 

Among  the  types  of  projects  which  the 
fund  could  support  with  this  additional 
money  are  cooperative  arrangements 
among  various  tjrpes  of  institutions,  both 
educational  and  noneducational.  I  think 
many  exciting  projects  involving  the 
business  and  professional  community, 
Government  agencies,  as  well  as  consor- 
tium arrangements  among  different 
types  of  postsecondary  institutions  could 
be  expected  in  this  area.  The  fund  would 
also  support  new  ways  of  getting  better 
Information  to  students  about  the  various 
options  for  postsecondary  education  and 
ways  to  assess  the  quality  of  different  op- 
portmiities  in  tenns  of  meeting  their 
own  needs.  Projects  to  make  more  effec- 
tive use  of  resources  is  still  another  cate- 
gory of  activity  within  the  scope  of  the 
fund. 

NATIONAL    INSTITDTE    ON   EDUCATION 

The  fourth  and  last  part  of  my  amend- 
ment would  increase  the  appropriation 
for  NIE  from  $100  million  to  $130  milUon, 
the  amount  recommended  in  the  budget. 

We  need  to  give  NIE  a  chance  to  de- 
velop its  programs  before  we  judge  its  ef- 
forts so  harshly,  as  some  have  tended  to 
do.  With  proper  funding  the  Institute  can 
move  forward  aggressively  to  address 
critical  problems  in  American  education. 
We  need  to  support  them  so  they  can 
meet  their  legislative  mandate  which  is 
"to  provide  every  person  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  an  education  of  high 
quality  regardless  of  his  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex.  national  origin,  or  social  class." 

Due  to  its  low  funding  levels  this  year 
NIE  had  to  defer  many  projects  which 
had  been  initiated.  These  projects  fall 
into  the  Institute's  five  priority  areas; 
esseiUial  skills,  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency, education  and  work,  local  prob- 
lem solving,  and  diversity. 

Let  me  outline  the  type  of  effort  NIE 
wants  to  imdertake  in  these  areas  and 
some  of  the  costs  that  would  be  associ- 
ated with  such  research. 

It  is  known  that  10  to  15  percent  of 
the  children  in  middle  grades  cannot 
understand  simple  written  passages 
found  in  newspapers,  cookbooks,  or  driv- 
ers license  applications.  NIE  has  pro- 
posed research  that  will  lead  to  develop- 
ment of  techniques,  curriculums,  and 
teacher  training  programs  that  will  im- 
prove these  comprehension  skills.  The 
total  cost  is  $12  million. 

NIE  wants  to  look  at  successful  local 
and  State  innovations  and  be  able  to 
help  other  local  districts  learn  how  they 
might  adapt  these  improvements  to  their 
local  needs.  To  do  this,  grants  will  be 
made  to  local  districts  to  try  new  pro- 
grams. NIE  will  help  in  collecting  data 
and  disseminating  the  results  to  other 
districts.  The  cost  of  this  is  $8.5  million. 

School  costs  are  rising  one-third  faster 
than  inflation.  NIE  is  committed  to  help- 
ing di«-.tricts  lower  costs  without  dimin- 
ishing educational  quality.  NIE  hopes 
that  they  can  help  schools  develop  ways 
of  using  modem  communication  tech- 


nologies including  television,  audio  cas- 


settes, video  tape) 
cation  satellite  to 


work  and  careers 
million. 
Research  is  to 


,  and  even  a  communi- 
help  schools.  The  tech- 
nology and  efflcii  tncy  program  wlU  cost 
$16.5  million. 

In  fiscal  year  1975  NIE  will  explore 
ways  that  educat  ion  can  better  prepare 
young  people  to  a  ssume  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  world  i  )f  work.  NIE  is  also  in- 
volved in  finding  ways  to  help  the  adult 
hardcore  unemph  yed  become  productive 
adults.  The  whol^  range  of  research  on 
is  stated  to  cost  $21.3 


be  carried  out  to  ex- 


plore the  diversity  of  ways  that  people 
learn.  This  task  includes  experimental 
schools,  educati  >n  vouchers,  handi- 
capped, and  bil  ngual  activities.  The 
total  cost  of  all  these  efforts  is  $20.3 
million. 

Congress  gave  I  IE  the  responsibility  to 
assure  that  the  pi  oducts  of  research  and 
development  are  transmitted  to  teach- 
ers, students,  loc»l  school  boards,  and 
policymakers  wh(^  are  dealing  with  the 
day-to-day  problems  of  American  edu- 
cation. NIE  is  reqt  esting  $12.9  million  for 
this  function. 

Much  of  the  rei  earch  that  NIE  can  do 
is  an  investment  i  a  the  future.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  basic  r  search  is  investigating 
the  biases  which  I  lad  to  different  life  out- 
comes for  boys  and  girls.  Another  ex- 
ample is  teacher  competency.  Thirty-two 
States  are  adopting  laws  requiring  that 
teacher  certification  be  related  to  an 
applicant's  compstency  to  teach,  yet 
little  is  known  ab  Jut  the  attributes  of  a 
"competent"  teac  ler.  NIE  is  thus  focus- 
ing on  this  proble  n.  These  are  examples 
of  how  NIE  will  I  se  the  $25.6  million  in 
the  area  of  basic  r  search. 

A  strong  Fedei  al  level  education  re- 
search effort  is    varranted  for  several 
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of  $600  this  comin  ?  year.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  program  1  s  becoming  well  known 
and  that  the  prog  ram  will  live  up  to  our 
high  expectations.' 

I  am  concerned  because  I  would  like 
to  see  the  appropriation  recommended  In 
this  bill  used  to  assist  students  during 
their  first  3  years  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. If  we  wan ;  to  do  that  and  keep 
the  maximum  awi  xd  at  a  level  at  least 
that  of  this  year,  which  is  $1,050,  then 
the  Congress  must  provide  more  than 
$650  million.  | 

At  the  time  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  holding  Its  hearings,  there 
were  some  who  tastifled  that  $650  mil- 
lion would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  this 
level  of  operation.  But  after  the  Office  of 
Education  published  this  year's  payment 
schedule,  the  estimators  have  been  up- 
plng  their  projecttons.  A  month  ago,  we 
felt  that  $750  milUon  was  the  appropri- 
ate figure.  In  the  last  few  days,  based  on 
new  estimates  of  e  articipation  rates  and 
numbers  of  eligibe  students,  some  are 
suggesthig  that  a  figure  closer  to  $850 
million  will  be  necc  ssary. 

My  sincere  hop^  is  that  this  question 
will  be  given  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate!  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee ;  that  the  Senate  will  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  to  mfiintain  and  hopefully 
increase  to  the  full  $1,400  entitlement, 
the  maximum  gradts  available  this  com- 
ing year;  and  that  our  House  conferees 
will  be  openmindep  about  the  data  that 
is  now  being  generated  for  this  rapidly 
growing  new  Fedej-al  initiative. 

I  believe  that  thd  major  Federal  role  in 
postsecondary  edu(  tation  is  to  adequately 
fund  student  assistance  programs.  The 
BOG  program  is  t  le  cornerstone  of  the 
total  Federal  effor ;  In  this  regard. 

The  CHAIRMA^  .  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expiree . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  l\[r.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLENBAi  :k.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
simmiary,  I  am  lim  iting  my  amendments 
to  only  four  progrims.  The  thread  that 
runs  through  theie  four  amendments, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  thread  of  invest- 
ment in  the  futurs;  investment  in  the 
future  of  programs  which  will  yield  in 
our  opinion  return  s  far  beyond  the  dol- 
lars invested  hen.  Investment  in  the 
future  of  young  jeople;  investment  in 
the  future  for  inf  jrmation  available  to 
help  education. 

These  are  a  rela  tively  few  niunber  of 
dollars  in  toto.  Th«  y  amount  to  $60  mil- 
lion in  toto,  which  will  be  $26.5  million 
over  the  budget.  O  ur  feeling  is— and  we 
will  discuss  them  n  more  detail  at  the 
time  the  amendn  ents  are  proposed— 
without  question  tl  lese  additional  dollars 
will  yield  benefits  far  beyond  the  par- 
ticular dollars  themselves. 

Mr.  CONTE.  WU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBA  :k.  Of  course  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  the  30  days  of  hearings  he  had  on 
higher  education.  [  worked  very  closely 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  and  the  getitlewoman  from  Ore- 


gon (Mrs.  Green) 


with  regard  to  work- 


ing out  a  fairly  gold  formula  on  higher 
education. 
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One  of  the  things  that  troubles  me  is 
that  your  committee  is  not  directing  it- 
self to  the  problem  of  helping  middle- 
income  people. 

When  I  go  home  to  my  district,  and  I 
discuss  what  we  are  doing  here  in  the 
appropriation  process  in  the  BOG,  EOG, 
the  National  Defense  loan  law,  I  have  a 
large  number  of  students  coming  up  to 
me  and  saying,  "Look,  we  are  from  fam- 
ilies of  the  middle-income  bracket,  and 
they  cannot  afford  to  send  us  to  college." 
We  know  that  the  private  institutions  are 
suffering  greatly  because  of  this.  My 
question  to  the  gentleman  is  what  is 
your  committee  doing  about  bringing  out 
legislation  to  help  students  from  the  mid- 
dle-income bracket,  if  anything? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  appreciate  the 
question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  It  Is  a  good  question.  Let 
me  say  that  part  of  what  we  have  done 
just  within  the  last  6  months  is  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  family  support  in- 
formation under  the  BOG  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Then  under  the 
BOG  program  we  are  dealing  with  the 
question  of  family  contribution  with  the 
very  goal  in  mind  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  speaks  to,  the  ques- 
tion of  making  sure  that  however  desir- 
able it  is — and  quite  frankly  I  think  it 
is  extremely  desirable  that  we  help  young 
people  with  disadvantaged  backgrounds, 
that  we  cannot  make  these  programs 
closed  to  those  who  fit  within  the  middle- 
income  bracket. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts had  had  the  occasion  to  listen  to 
much  of  the  testimony  that  we  had,  as  I 
say,  over  the  last  30  different  days  of 
hearings  during  the  last  several  months. 
While  the  issue  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  alludes  to  has  been  dealt 
with  at  quite  some  length,  it  is  our  hope, 
quite  frankly,  that  still  in  this  year  we 
can  bring  out  of  the  Special  Education 
Subcommittee — and  I  think  this  was  an- 
nounced earlier  by  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee — a  comprehensive  revision 
of  a  student-aid  package  which  will  deal 
with  grants,  work  study,  and  loans, 
blended  together  in  a  more  effective  and 
efficient  way  than  has  been  done  in  the 
past. 

I  would  intend  to  make  certain  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who 
I  know  to  be  seriously  interested  in  not 
only  the  problem  the  gentleman  now 
alludes  to,  but  in  the  whole  question  of 
aid  to  students,  will  be  kept  informed.  I 
will  make  it  my  business  to  deal  with  the 
gentleman  specifically  about  the  sugges- 
tions we  will  be  making  in  that  new 
package. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania a  question  concerning  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control  with  respect  to  clini- 
cal laboratories.  The  request  was  for  10 
positions,  but  the  committee  determined 


that  there  should  be  a  total  of  40. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  explain  why  that  substantial  in- 
crease was  necessary  in  the  judgment 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  Center  for  Disease 
Control  administers  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional laboratory  improvement  program 
that  was  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Clinical  Laboratory  Improvement  Act  of 
1967. 

We  spent  considerable  time  on  this 
matter  in  the  hearings.  The  gentleman 
will  recall  that  the  intent  of  the  basic 
law  was  to  improve  the  performance  of 
clinical  laboratories  all  over  the  country. 

Let  us  think  a  little  bit  about  that. 
The  committee  heard  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  having  to  do  with  the  pro- 
ficiency of  these  laboratories.  We  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  information  as  to 
what  should  be  done  to  bring  these 
laboratories  up  to  par. 

This  program  has  considerable  im- 
portance, and  you  realize  this  if  you 
are  in  the  hospital,  or  if  you  have 
friends  in  the  hospital,  and  you  realize 
how  much  depends  upon  these  labora- 
tories, and  how  much  danger  can  result 
if  laboratory  tests  are  not  properly 
handled. 

Not  only  must  they  be  done,  but  the 
patient  lies  there  in  bed  and  worries 
what  the  report  will  show  when  they 
come  down  the  hall  from  the  laboratory. 

We  want  to  know  all  about  these  lab- 
oratories, because  with  the  right  sort  of 
a  laboratory  program  with  very  high 
quality  controls  we  can  impact  upon 
controUing  medical  care  costs  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  medical  care  de- 
livered throughout  the  Nation. 

So  we  considered  this  matter  very 
closely,  and  so  we  added  funds  for  addi- 
tional jobs,  additional  positions  over  and 
above  the  budget  request,  because  we 
wanted  to  accelerate  the  efforts  of  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control.  We  also 
thought  that  this  increase  was  necessary, 
because  of  the  added  responsibility 
given  to  the  Center  for  Disease  Control 
to  estabUsh  laboratory  quality  standards 
under  medicare. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  mighty  good  In- 
vestment of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  very  thorough  response.  I  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  committee  itself.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  rationale  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  that  what  the  committee  has 
done  is  absolutely  essential  in  a  very  im- 
portant area.  I  am  glad  that  the  com- 
mittee was  so  thorough  in  the  analysis 
of  the  bill  and  the  programs  to  make  this 
kind  of  decision. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Thomson)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time  providing  funds 
for  the  Etepartment  of  Labor  to  simplify 
OSHA  regulations  and  publish  where 
appropriate  relevant  standards  by  Indus- 


trial and  business  classification.  Fortu- 
nately, this  amendment  may  not  be  nec- 
essary. The  Department  has  advised  me 
it  has  sent  to  the  printer  an  alphabetical 
digest  to  OSHA  standards. 

This  digest  will  be  a  booklet  about  one- 
half  inch  thick  and  should  fit  into  a  shirt 
pocket.  I  have  been  told  the  language 
of  the  regulations  contained  in  the  book- 
let is  simplified  for  a  layman's  under- 
standing. The  regulations  on  "ladders," 
for  example,  were  read  to  me.  As  adver- 
tised, they  were  easily  imderstood  and 
did  not  require  a  mathematician's  train- 
ing as  do  the  official  regulations  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  Being 
alphabetical,  it  is  possible  to  readily  go 
throixgh  the  booklet  and  read  only  those 
regulations  relevant  to  the  individual's 
business.  Those  not  applicable  can  be 
easily  passed  over.  I  have  been  further 
advised  the  booklet  should  cover  about 
96  percent  of  the  situations  affecting 
small  businessmen. 

It  would  appear  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  responded  to  recommenda- 
tions of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Problems  Affecting  Small  Business.  The 
subcommittee  issued  a  report  in  1972  fol- 
lowing hearings  on  which  it  recommends 
among  other  things  that  the  Department 
of  Labor : 

Revise  existing  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  (Including  national  con- 
sensus standards  incorporated  by  reference) 
to  make  them  clear,  concise,  and  comprehen- 
sible so  that  small  businessmen  can  know 
what  the  law  and  standards  require  of  them. 

And— 

Issue  publications  containing  all  relevant 
standards  pertaining  to  distinct  industries  or 
businesses,  and  categories  therein,  where  they 
may  be  appropriately  classified  as  such. 

The  Department  is  to  be  commended 
for  this  initiative.  I  am  anxiously  await- 
ing pubUcation  of  the  digest  and  reports 
from  my  small  business  constituents  on 
its  usefulness. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  consider  H.R.  15580  today  we  are  con- 
sidering a  bill  which  probably  touches 
more  of  our  Nation's  citizens  directly 
than  any  other  single  bill  we  deal  with 
each  year.  In  providing  funds  for  labor, 
health,  education,  and  welfare  programs 
the  bill  influences  efforts  at  every  level 
of  government  in  almost  all  these  areas. 

A  number  of  legislative  developments 
since  the  last  appropriation  bill  was  con- 
sidered, and  particularly  during  recent 
months,  has  made  it  virtually  impossible 
to  make  comparison  of  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  in  certain  areas.  But,  as  has 
been  my  practice  during  our  current  con- 
sideration of  these  bills,  I  have  attempted 
to  acquire  some  comparison  analyses  of 
at  least  some  of  the  agency  function 
areas  and  the  funds  which  they  will  be 
using. 

As  before,  these  studies  and  projected 
divisions  of  funds  are  based  on  the  per- 
centage of  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1973  that 
went  to  nonmetropolitan  counties.  I 
would  point  out  that  this  bill  deferred 
decisions  on  appropriations  for  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Act  until  such  time 
as  the  authorization  for  those  programs 
is  extended.  The  study  follows: 
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(Figures  |  Iven  in  millions) 


Programs 


1975  1975  amount 

committee         for  non- 

1974 

recommen-  metropolitan 

appropri- 

dation            areas 

ations 

Percental  s 

of  fisc  ll 

year  19  3 

ou  la|s 

going 

nonmetri  • 

politi  1 

are:  s 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Unemployment  trust  funds 

Comprehensive  manpower  assistance. 


J6,g87.6 
2. 150. 0 


Jl.  363.  7 
578.3 


$6, 887. 8 
2, 100. 8 


19.5 
26.9 


Labor,  subtotal. 


9,037.6 


I,  363. 7 


8.988.6 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

Health  Services  Admin'Stration :  Health  '. 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration: 
Oiug  abuse'  Community  programs.. 
Mental  health:  Community  mental 

health  centers _ 

Alcohol  sm:  Community  programs... 
Education  Division :  Follow  through 


481.8 


S7.0 


99.2 


457.1 


175.7 


172.0 

34.2 

155.5 

110.9 

li.O 

10O.3 

53.0 

13.8 

53.0 

>  The  percentace  fi|ure  in  col.  5  is  based  on  outlays  in  15  programs  in  fiscal 


24 


19. 
10 
26. 


year  1973. 


Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall, 
of  course,  support  H.R.  15580  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation,  but  I  believe  it  can 
be  strengthened  by  amendments. 

It  is  a  $33  billion  bill,  slightly  less  than 
requested  in  the  budget,  but  S4  billion, 
or  14  percent  more  than  last  year.  In 
fact,  when  social  security,  medicare  and 
unemployment  compensation  trust  funds 
are  added,  the  bill  totals  $122  billion,  up 
$12  billion  from  last  year. 

This  year,  because  of  inflation,  I  have 
been  voting  against  appropriations  that 
include  such  increases  over  last  year's 
figures.  In  this  case,  however,  I  cannot 
vote  against  manpower,  health,  and  edu- 
cation programs.  The  increase  here  fits 
my  personal  sense  of  priorities.  I  shall 
look  elsewhere  for  cuts. 

I  expect  to  oppose  the  Obey  amend- 
ment to  increase  manpower  programs  by 
$300  million.  Because  we  funded  last 
year's  manpower  programs  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  carryover  funds  from 
last  year  increase  the  dollar  total  availa- 
ble for  fiscal  1975  to  $2.75  billion,  an 
increase  of  S960  million  over  this  year's 
spending.  The  bill,  and  the  carryover, 
provide  half  again  what  we  spent  last 
year.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  adequate 
figure  at  this  time,  and  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation if  needed. 

I  also  expect  to  support  the  Steiger 
OSHA  amendment.  It  costs  an  extra  $5 
million,  but  providing  counseling  instead 
of  red  tags  on  the  first  visit,  is  worth 
every  penny.  It  should  increase  con- 
dence  throughout  the  country  in  OSHA, 
and  improve  industrial  safety. 

I  shall  also  support  the  Dellenback 
higher  education  amendments.  The  extra 
funding,  to  be  matched  by  States,  is  des- 
parately  needed. 

There  is  a  lot  of  taxpayers'  money  in 
this  bill,  but  it  does  continue  our  commit- 
ment to  increase  that  part  of  our  budget 
dedicated  to  himian  services.  Despite  the 
vast  increases.  I  support  it  strongly 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bUl.  H.R,  15580 
I  particularly  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  their  action  with  respect  to 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety— NIOSH. 
NIOSH  is  the  underpinning  of  the  Oc- 


cupational Health 
1970.  The  millions 


and   Safety   Act   of 

if  workers  covered  by 

that  law  are  depen  lent  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  work  of  NI<  )SH  to  assure  them  a 
healthfpl    working    environ- 


safe    and 
ment. 
NIOSH 


since  it  was  first 
budgets  presented 


ride.  And  probably 
cent  times  h<tve  so 


to  NIOSH  in 
after  VC  was  first 


by  this  substance. 


Programs 


1975  1975  amo  int 

committee          tor  n  in-  1974 

recommen-  metropoli  an  appropri- 

dation             ar^as  ations 


Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service: 

Public  assistance:  maintenance  as- 
sistance....  $4,312.8 

Public  assistance :  Social  services...  6.  300. 0 

Social  services 1,700.0 

Child  »;eHare  services '   47.5 

Work  incentives.. 280.0 

Social  Security  Administration; 

Supplemental  medical  insurance  for 

the  aged _ 2,327.0 

Hospital  insurance  for  the  aged 471.0 

Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal 

miners 876. 0 

HEW,  subtotal 17,189.0 

Total...  26,226.6 


$1,082 

1,43C 

428 

17 

15 


6,39< 
132 

501 


10, 132 
12, 074 


has  be<n  underfunded  ever 
luthorized.  Based  on 
for  NIOSH  in  recent 
years,  one  can  on  y  conclude  that  this 
administration  has  no  real  concern  about 
implementing  the  I  iw. 

But  the  law  rem  ains  the  best  tool  we 
have  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  workers. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  issue  should 
come  before  us  toe  ay  because  this  week 
the  Department  of  L^bor  is  holding  pub- 
lic hearings  on  their  proposed  standard 
for  occupational  ej  posure  to  vinyl  chlo- 
few  other  issues  in  re- 
dramatically  under- 
scored the  need  fo-  a  greatly  increased 
NIOSH  budget. 

Vinyl  chloride  his  been  produced  in 
lis  country  since   1939.  But  it  wasn't 
until  after  Dr.  Mai  ;oni's  experiments  in 
1972  and  the  transi  littal  of  his  evidence 
Janiarj'    1974 — 34   years 
introduced— that  we 
became  aware  of  th ;  health  hazard  posed 


ards  for  only  1,000 


ties    slightly.    But 
makes  a  farce  of  the 


If  Dr.  Maltoni's  ex 


I  want  to  commi  nd  NIOSH  for  the 
excellent  job  they  I  ave  done  under  the 
most  severe  financiiil  constraints.  They 
acted  immediately  ai  id  responsibly  on  the 
vinyl  chloride  issue  as  soon  as  it  was 
brought  to  their  attention.  But  as  Dr. 
Joseph  Wagoner,  head  of  NIOSH's  field 
studies,  pointed  out,  the  vinyl  chloride 


periments  had  beei  conducted  in  1940     investigation  amounts  to  "stealing  from 


instead  of  1972,  wi  undoubtedly  would 
have  averted  the  vi  lyl  chloride  crisis. 

The  problem,  u  ifortimately.  is  not 
limited  to  vinyl  ch!  oride.  In  addition  to 
the  many  thousand!  of  chemicals  already 
in  the  workplace  a  jout  which  we  know 
little  or  nothing,  eve  ry  year  an  additional 
10,000  new  and  unvested  chemicals  are 
put  into  the  workp^ce.  Like  vinyl  chlo 
ride,  some  of  these  most  certainly  will 
turn  out  to  be  hazardous  or  fatal  to  work 
ers.  And  as  the  vinyl  chloride  incident 
has  shown,  because  of  the  long  latency 
period  of  many  can  :ers.  we  can  proceed 
in  ignorance  for  yes  rs  before  discovering 
the  devastating  imqact  of  some  of  these 
chemicals  on  man. 

In  order  to  adequately  protect  the 
workforce  from  the  hazardous  effect  of 
chemicals  like  vinl^  chloride  and  oth 
ers.  Congress  must  act  quickly  to  sub- 
stantially increase  Ihe  budget  of  NIOSH 
and   to   require   pi  Jtesting   of   all   new 


Peter  to  pay  Paul.' 
what  the  impact  of 


gram  on  vinyl  chloride  will  be  on  the 
many  other  crisis  ^reas  they  are  in- 
vestigating. 

If  Congress  is  seiious  about  meeting 
the  intent  of  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act — namely  to  "assure  as 
far  as  possible  ever/  working  man  and 
woman  in  the  Natioi  i  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions' —then  the  budget 
for  NIOSH  for  resea:  ch  and  for  OSHA  to 
enforce  the  law  must  be  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  ap- 
propriations bill  before  us  for  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  tirgency.  There  Is 
money  already  appn  »priated,  that  is  be- 
ing held  back  by  the .  Agency. 

As  a  Congressman  from  New  York, 
this  problem  conceris  me  a  great  deal. 
For  New  York,  perhlaps  more  than  any 
other  city,  finds  itself  with  its  youth  suf- 
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25.1 
22.7 
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27.5 
28.2 

57.2 


16, 096. 8 
25, 085. 4 


chemicals  before  tl  ey  are  put  into  the 
workplace. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee has  increased  ;he  administration's 
budget  request  for  1  riOSH  by  more  than 
$6  million.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port that  request. 

But  the  overall  budget  is  just  a  little 
more  than  $30  milli  m.  According  to  tes- 
timony by  Dr.  Mar:us  Key,  Director  of 
NIOSH,  it  would  tj.ke  NIOSH  approxi- 
mately 20  years  to  di  ivelop  criteria  stand- 


of  the  many  thou- 


sands of  chemicals  in  the  environment— 
if  they  were  able  to  produce  50  criteria  a 
year.  But  under  the  1974  budget  present- 
ed by  this  administi  ation.  Dr.  Key  testi- 
fied that  they  woulc  reaUstically  be  able 
to  produce  only  abcut  nine  new  criteria 
standards.  The  inci  eased  moneys  voted 
by  the  Appropriati  sns  Committee  will 
permit  NIOSH  to  accelerate  their  activi- 


)verall.    the    budget 
aw. 


There  is  no  telling 
NIOSH's  crash  pro- 
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fering  injustices  because  of  this  admin- 
istration's refusal  to  release  appropriated 
funds. 

As  one  who  has  never  given  up  the 
quest  for  equity,  I  would  like  to  relate  an 
injustice  that  has  occurred  to  one  of  my 
younger  constituents.  This  student  ap- 
plied for  financial  aid  for  her  education 
in  June  1973.  asking  an  award  of  $549  for 
which  she  was  eligible.  After  months  of 
fizhting  and  bureaucratic  redtape,  she 
received  word  that  she  would  be  awarded 
$113,  20  percent  of  the  amount  that 
she  was  entitled  to  receive  under  the 
Federal  standards.  As  c  f  today,  an  entire 
year  later,  this  student  has  received  no 
money  whatsoever  and  is  in  danger  of 
being  unable  to  continue  her  education. 

Denying  the  aid  to  this  young  person 
to  which  she  is  entitled  under  law  is 
criminal.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
cases  I  have  seen. 

This  bill  must  be  passed  in  full  and 
with  all  speed  if  the  young  people  of  my 
district  and  yoiu-s  are  to  have  an  equi- 
table c-hance  at  higher  education. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
changing  our  national  priorities  in  the 
last  several  years.  The  general  thrust  of 
these  discussions  has  been  to  cut  back 
our  spending  on  military  programs  and 
target  more  of  oui  national  resources  on 
domestic  human  needs.  The  progress  of 
this  debate  can  be  measured  better  in 
this  bill  than  in  any  other.  To  the  degree 
that  the  funds  appropriated  in  the 
Labor-HEW  bill  increase  from  year  to 
year,  we  are  making  progress  in  chang- 
ing our  priorities.  This  bill  provides 
funds  for  an  impressive  array  of  pro- 
grams, from  student  assistance  to  unem- 
ployment insurance,  from  job  safety  pro- 
grams to  drug  abuse  treatment.  The 
S32.82  billion  provided  in  this  bill  for 
these  and  many  other  programs  is  $4 
billion  larger  than  the  same  appropria- 
tion la?t  year,  and  thus  represents  some 
real  progress  in  the  effort  to  "humanize" 
the  national  budget. 

However,  this  bill  still  falls  short  in  a 
number  of  areas. 

VETERANS    COST    OF    IMSTRUCTION    PROGRAM 

I  am  disappointed  to  note  that  the 
committee  did  not  recommend  an  in- 
cre?se  in  funds  for  the  veterans  cost  of 
instruction — VCI — program.  Perhaps  the 
$23,750,080  which  the  committee  recom- 
mended, a  slight  decrease  from  the  $25,- 
000.000  appropriated  last  year,  is  the 
most  we  can  expect  since  the  administra- 
tion once  again  opposed  any  funding  at 
all.  The  VCI  program  was  established  in 
1972  to  provide  financial  incentives  for 
colleges  and  universities  to  seek  out  and 
enroll  Vietnam-era  veterans  and  give 
them  counseling,  remedial  training,  and 
other  supportive  services  they  need  to 
succeed  in  higher  education.  More  than 
1.000  schools  have  received  grants  under 
this  program,  and  I  know  many  thou- 
sands of  veterans  have  climbed  back  onto 
the  education  ladder  through  VCI  as- 
sistance. Since  the  program  has  only 
been  in  operation  for  1  year,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  have  evaluations  of  the 
program's  success  in  hand  and  could  not 
justify  increased  funding.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate, since  this  reduced  funding  level 
will  make  successful  VCI  programs  less 
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likely.  Only  a  few  colleges  will  receive 
large  enough  grants  to  operate  the  full 
range  of  services  necessary  and  thereby 
insure  that  many  of  the  several  million 
veterans  who  have  previously  failed  to 
return  to  school  on  the  GI  bill  will  do 
so.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  ex- 
amine the  VCI  program  carefully  in  the 
coming  months  and.  that,  when  its  po- 
tential impact  is  fully  documented,  its 
funding  will  be  sharply  increased. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

Another  area  in  which  increased 
funding  should  be  available  is  the  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Program 
for  Older  Americans.  It  utilizes  the  skills 
and  energies  of  our  senior  citizens  and 
gives  an  added  boost  to  their  lives  by 
renewing  their  commimity  involvement. 
Such  programs  are  essential  if  the  elder- 
ly are  to  remain  active  participants  in 
our  society. 

In  1966  I  sponsored  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Community  Service 
Corps  for  Older  Americans.  Since  that 
time  various  demonstration  projects 
have  begun,  administered  originally  un- 
der authority  granted  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  but  finally  established 
v.'ith  separate  statutory  authorisation 
in  title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Projects  such  as  Green  Thumb,  operated 
in  rural  areas  by  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  and  Senior  Aides,  administered 
by  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, have  demonstrated  that  Older 
Americans  can  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions in  health,  education,  and  com- 
munity services  while  improving  their 
meager  inccmes.  Additionally,  the  na- 
tional contractors  administering  the 
programs  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
operate  programs  effectively.  Clearly 
without  their  expertise  and  knowledge 
the  Community  Services  Employment 
program  would  not  be  able  to  operate 
well.  Operation  Mainstream,  for  in- 
stance, operated  in  part  by  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  has  had  con- 
siderable success  in  New  York  and 
across  the  country  in  employing  senior 
citizens.  This  program  for  low-income 
persons,  55  years  of  age  or  older,  involves 
senior  citizens  who  want  to  become  ac- 
tive in  community  services.  It  prepares 
them  for  regular  employment,  refreshes 
their  job  skills,  and  provides  them  with 
a  modest  stipend.  During  the  first  year  of 
operation  in  New  York  approximately 
100  seniors  were  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram, of  whom  some  60  were  placed  in 
regular  employment.  Across  the  Nation 
some  2,000  elderly  poor  are  employed  by 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
in  25  different  States.  It  would  be  a  great 
disservice  to  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
Nation  if  programs  such  as  these  were 
not  expanded  or  administered  by  the 
same  national  contractors.  I  commend 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
insuring  that  the  current  national  con- 
tractors continue  to  administer  these 
programs. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  finally 
allocated  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  continuation  of  these  senior  citi- 
zen employment  programs,  this  repre- 
sents only  one-sixth  of  the  amount  sug- 
gested by  the  Congress  in  the  original 
legislation.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee has  now  appropriated  that  same  $10 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Though  this 
represents  a  100-percent  incresise  over 
the  Presidents  budget  request  for  the 
programs,  in  hght  of  the  11-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  this  level  of 
funding  cannot  lead  to  expansion  or  im- 
provement of  the  Community  Service 
Employment  programs,  not  to  mention 
the  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  same 
level  of  achievement  it  has  had  in  the 
past.  Certainly  a  program  as  worthwhile 
as  this  sliould  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  flourish,  as  Congress  intended  by  their 
increased  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  Congress  authorized  $100  million 
understandably  so  that  the  Community 
Service  Employment  programs  would  not 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  our  tremendous 
inflation. 

When  v.e  passed  the  Older  Americans 
Act  in  1965  Congress  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  elderly  of  this  Nation  to  help 
solve  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  old 
age.  We  must  not  renege  on  this  promise, 
but  rather  go  ahead  and  give  those  who 
desire  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  our 
society  the  chance  to  serve  their  com- 
munities through  gainful  employment. 

SOCIAL   SERVICES 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  third  appro- 
priations category  to  which  I  would  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House.  This 
bill  appropriates  SI. 7  billion  for  social 
services  administered  by  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  of  HEW  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  administration 
had  requested  $2  billion  for  these  pro- 
grams, still  less  than  the  $2.5-billion 
ceiling  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1972. 
These  funds  are  used  by  a  wide  variety 
of  State  and  local  institutions  to  provide 
supporting  services  such  as  day  care, 
mental  health,  family  planning,  and 
foster  homes  to  move  people  off  the  v.el- 
f are  rolls  or  to  help  them  stay  off  welfare. 
Each  State  is  allowed  a  portion  of  the 
$2.5  billion  ceiling  equal  to  its  portion 
of  the  national  population. 

Because  of  a  still  boiling  controversy 
about  the  kinds  of  programs  these  funds 
can  be  used  for  and  how  they  should  op- 
erate, many  States  have  not  requested 
their  full  allocations.  Only  13  States — 
Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Dela- 
ware. Georgia.  Idaho.  Maryland.  New 
Mexico,  New  York.  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin — 
are  expected  to  apply  for  and  receive 
their  full  entitlements  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  Since  the  other  37  States  will  not 
be  using  their  full  share,  the  committee 
has  only  appropriated  a  portion  of  the 
full  $2.5  billion  allowed  for  these  im- 
portant social  services. 

The  painful  irony  here  is  that  not  only 
is  less  being  spent  than  Congress  In- 
tended, but  these  13  States  are  being  un- 
fairly penalized.  In  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, HEW  provided  $566  million  for 
these  social  services  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
before  the  ceiling  went  into  effect.  In 
fiscal  year  1973,  the  ceiling  went  into 
effect  in  the  second  quarter,  and  New 
York's  payments  were  reduced  to  $320.4 
million,  thus  cutting  off  many  success- 
ful programs.  In  fiscal  year  1974.  New 
York  has  only  received  $220.5  million, 
less  than  half  what  it  had  received  2 
years  before.  This  fiscal  year  will  bring 
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no  Increase  in  New  York's  allocation, 
despite  the  fact  that  $800  million  could 
be  available  for  additional  social  services 
v.ithin  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling.  Those 
programs  throughout  the  State  which 
have  not  been  shut  down  wiU  now  be 
slowly  strangled  as  inflation  drastically 
reduces  the  buying  power  of  their  already 
reduced  grants. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in 
legislation  to  allow  portions  of  the  $2.5 
billion  allotted  for  these  programs  to  be 
reallocated  to  those  States  which  need 
additional  services  but  which  have  used 
up  their  allotments.  Such  legislation  has 
passed  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  3153.  but  that  bill  ha.s  been  stalled 
in  conference.  I  intend  to  press  for  ac- 
tion to  solve  this  problem,  and  1  hope 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  make 
additional  fimds  available  as  soon  as 
reallocation  has  been  authorized. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  commend  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  and  especially  the 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee,  for  its  dili- 
gent and  responsible  efforts  in  developing 
sound  legislation.  This  bill  will  provide 
the  needed  funds  to  continue  our  com- 
mitment to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  citizens. 

One  particular  area  of  this  legislation 
deserves  special  praise.  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  it  puts  the  committee  on  record 
In  support  of  one  of  the  most  worthwhile 
research  efforts  I  can  imagine — that  di- 
rected toward  finding  a  cure  for  para- 
plegia. I  applaud  the  committee's  deci- 
sion to  increase  the  appropriation  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke  so  it  can  continue 
the  great  work  it  is  doing  under  the  able 
leadership  of  an  outstanding  administra- 
tor. Dr.  Donald  Tower.  More  importantly, 
however,  I  am  gratified  by  the  language 
in  the  committee  report  stating  that: 

This  Is  an  area  long  overdue  for  special 
emphasis  and  should  receive  every  possible 
consideration. 

Only  recently  have  we  found  that  re- 
generation of  the  central  nervous  system 
is  possible.  I  have  been  associated  for  the 
past  few  years  with  a  group  of  physicians, 
public  officials — including  some  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  this  body— 
and  others  in  periodic  meetings  to  review 
developments  and  to  discuss  the  next 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  promote  the 
needed  research. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
now  provided  national  leadership  by 
lending  its  support  to  efforts  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  liberating  paraplegics  from 
their  wheelchairs.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
problem  where  the  payoff  can  be  greater 
when  the  problem  is  solved,  both  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  in  terms  of  human  values. 
The  committee  should  be  commended  for 
giving  high  priority  to  this  goal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  oppose  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Knowing  the  appetite  of  this  body 
for  spending,  and  the  $100  billion  worth 
of  deficits  that  proclivity  has  generated 
in  the  last  5  years,  and  having  observed 
for  some  14  years  now  the  recurrent  at- 
tempts to  add  little  extras  here  and  there 
to  this  appropriations  bill,  I  have  set  for 
myself  a  very  hard  and  fast  rule:  In  the 


case  of  appropriatiohs  bills,  the  burden 
of  proof  is  on  the  apnendment 

If  a  convincing  ca|e  can  be  made  that 
the  Appropriations  Pommittee  has  not 
made  a  wise  decisio^  on  any  particular 
line  item  in  the  bu 
of  course,  to  suppo: 
increase  the  author 
But  it  was  not  out 
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the  subconmiittee 

guished  gentleman 

r.  Flood)  labored 

ths  and  published 


a  hearing  record  th4t  covers  more  than 
7,000  pages.  That  record  clearly  indicates 
that  the  subcommittee  gave  the  request 
very  careful  scrutir  v  in  this  instance, 
and  that  the  $2.15  (illion  appropriated 
represents  a  reasonec  judgment  as  to  the 
optimal  balance  bel  ween  requirements 
for  manpower  train  ng  funds  and  our 
ability  to  meet  them 

I  have  therefore  Istened  to  the  gen- 
tleman's arguments  very  carefully  and 
must  frankly  say  he  has  not  convinced 
me  that  the  decision  of  the  subcommit- 
tee should  be  overrule  d. 

First,  the  entire  aioendment  seems  to 
be  premised  on  the  t  ssumption  that  the 
imemployment  rate  will  rise  to  6  per- 
cent or  more  by  thia  fall.  I  certainly  do 
not  claim  to  be  an  infallible  economic 
prognosticator,  but  I  nevertheless  find  It 
hard  to  share  the  getitleman's  certainty 
about  that  prospect.  After  all,  we  have 
been  through  the  wo  rst  of  the  economic 
havoc  occasioned  by  ihe  oil  embargo;  yet 
the  unemployment  rs  te  is  still  just  above 
5  percent.  I  can  recall  dire  warnings 
made  last  October  snd  November  that 
we  would  have  7  or  ^  percent  unemploy- 
ment by  spring.  The  record  indicates, 
however,  that  the  unemployment  rate 
has  hardly  budged  during  the  interven- 
ing months.  Indeed,  total  civilian  em- 
ployment has  increased  by  more  than 
one-half  million  sine  j  the  time  that  the 
prophets  of  doom  v  ere  predicting  the 
worst  depression  sinde  the  1930's. 

The  gentleman  hae  also  argued  that 
the  appropriations  level  provided  by  this 
bill  will  result  in  reduced  funding  for 
many  cities  and  ocal  communities 
around  the  country.  [  am  certainly  pre- 
pared to  concede  thit  in  some  limited 
instances  there  may  be  a  cutback,  be- 
cause that  ine vital]  ly  accompanies  a 
major  program  refoi  m  such  as  that  we 
adopted  with  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act.  But  when  I 
examine  the  total  amounts  that  will  be 
available  nationally  ffer  manpower  train- 
ing, I  find  it  difficult  jto  believe  that  this 
problem  will  be  very  widespread.  Accord- 
ing to  page  199  of  tAe  committee  hear- 
ings, the  total  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority for  public  employment  and  State 
and  local  manpower  training  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1974  wa.i  $1,408  billion;  this 
bill  provides  $1,769  billion.  Moreover,  be- 
cause the  supplemental  was  enacted  only 
22  days  before  the  er 
almost  all  of  the  fui 
bill  for  titles  I  and 
for  obligation  during  | 

short,  this  bill  provlc^       ^ 

higher  overall  funding  levels  thanlast 
year,  and  in  light  of  that  I  do  not  see 
how  very  many  areaajof  the  coimtry  can 
possibly  end  up  with  j  reduction  in  fund- 
ing. 


of  the  fiscal  year, 
Is  provided  in  that 

will  be  available 
iscal  year  1975.  In 
es  for  substantially 


The  gentleman  has  argued,  of  course, 
that  the  relevant  stan  iard  of  comparison 
is  fiscal  year  1973,  wl^en  the  public  em- 
ployment program  wfes  fully  operative; 
and  that  if  you  add  together  the  totta 
amounts  that  were  available  under  the 
old  manpower  trainin  g  program  and  the 
public  employment  piogram,  these  sums 
substantially  exceed  the  amounts  pro- 
vided for  titles  I  and  1 1  during  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Well,  I  am  prepand  to  concede  that 
the  gentleman's  nirnit  ers  are  correct,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  sa  ne  can  be  said  for 
his  premises  and  rea-oning.  I  think  we 
should  recall  that  wten  the  public  em- 
ployment program  ws  s  adopted  in  1971, 
the  unemployment  ra  ie  was  in  excess  of 
6  percent.  I  think  we  s  hould  also  remem- 
ber that  general  revenue  sharing  had 
not  yet  been  enacted.  And  we  should  not 
Ignore  the  fact  that  the  present  $12  to 
$15  billion  surplus  be  ng  experienced  by 
State  and  local  governments  at  present 
had  not  yet  appeared, 

Mr.  Chairman,  wh;n  you  add  all  of 
these  factors  togethei  I  think  you  get  a 
far  different  picture  tl  lan  that  portrayed 
by  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment.  Con- 
ditions today  on  both  the  economic  side 
and  the  State  and  Iccal  fiscal  side  are 
far  different  than  they  were  2  and  3 
years  ago.  If  the  purp  ase  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  merely  to  "he  Id-harmless"  local 
area  funding  during  tlie  transition  to  the 
CETA  program,  then  I  do  not  think  the 
$300  million  Is  necessary  because  this 
year's  budget  clearly  provides  for  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  over  funding  available 
last  year.  And  if,  to  the  contrary,  the 
underlying  intent  of  ihis  amendment  is 
to  reinstate  a  large-sc  ale  public  employ- 
ment program,  then  ]  think  the  gentle- 
man has  simply  misread  the  evidence. 

If  there  is  any  singlp  overriding  prior- 
ity in  national  economic  policy  at  this 


moment,  it  is  to  cool 


the  most  ravaging  period  of  inflation  in 
our  national  history, 
hardly  need  remind 


what  has  become 


in  argue  that  re- 

i^ublic  employment 

and  let  him  take 

fee   Education   and 


That  objective,  I 

you,  will  not  be 

furthered  by  increasing  what  Is  already 
an  inflationary  $305  billion  budget.  If 
the  gentleman  wishes  jto  attempt  to  cope 
with  that  problem — which  is  oiu-  real  eco- 
nomic problem  at  prepent — let  him  find 
an  economist  who 
viving  a  large  scale 
program  is  the  answei 
his  case  to  the  Hoi, 
labor  Committee  andjurge  that  the  1971 
act  be  reauthorized.  But  for  today,  let 
us  vote  down  this  aihendment  so  that 
we  can  get  on  with  fijnding  solutions  to 
the  economic  difficulties  of  1974,  not 
those  of  1971. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Mr.  Bi/ggi's  amendment 
which  would  add  $2.9  million  to  the 
Labor-HEW  appropri  itions  bill  for  re- 
search programs  on  drug  antagonists. 
As  you  know  Mr.  Cha  irman,  I  represent 
a  district  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City 
where  over  half  of  tlie  Nation's  heroin 
addicts  reside,  a  city  tliat  has  been  called 
the  capital  of  the  drug  market,  and  a 
city  that  estimates  thit  over  60  percent 
of  all  of  its  crime  is  (Irug  related.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  awan  firsthand,  of  the 
destructive  impact  of  ( Irugs  and  particu- 
larly heroin  on  a  community.  I  am  also 
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aware  of  the  success  and  failures  of  our 
rehabilitation  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  think  of 
heroin  rehabilitation,  we  immediately 
refer  to  the  so-called  success  of  metha- 
done. Unfortunately,  many  of  the  people 
of  this  country  consider  methadone 
treatment  a  panacea. 

Unfortunately,  these  people  are  pri- 
marily concerned  about  reducing  crime 
and  reducing  the  threat  to  material  se- 
curity generally  associated  with  the  drug 
problem.  To  them,  rehabilitation  Is  syn- 
onymous with  control.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  methadone  should  be 
viewed  as  only  a  step  toward  a  drug  that 
would  truly  suppress  the  desire  for  and 
the  action  of  heroin.  A  drug  that  would 
truly  reduce  dependence.  Methadone  is 
not  the  panacea  to  heroin  addiction. 

Methadone,  being  a  narcotic,  produces 
both  psychological  and  physiological  de- 
pendences very  rapidly.  In  our  quest  for 
rehabilitation  we  are  indeed  rapidly  con- 
verting heroin  addicts  to  methadone  ad- 
dicts, and  thus  producing  some  of  the 
same  human  misery  that  is  generally 
associated  with  heroin.  In  fact  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  city  of  New  York,  during 
the  last  half  of  1973,  390  deaths  and  532 
injuries  were  associated  with  methadone. 
During  that  same  period  170  deaths  and 
383  injuries  were  associated  with  heroin. 
One  could  easily  conclude,  that  in  terms 
of  human  destruction,  methadone  has 
become  a  much  greater  problem  than 
heroin. 

I  would  hope  that  our  society  has  not 
reached  the  point  that  we  place  a  higher 
value  on  material  security  than  on  hu- 
man welfare.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  ac- 
cept control  for  rehabilitation  and  re- 
duction in  material  crime  as  a  reduction 
In  human  misery.  I  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  not  accept  methadone  as  the 
panacea,  but  see  fit  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary resources  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity for  research  toward  an  effective 
and  long-lasting  antagonist. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
public  service  employment  programs  are 
some  of  the  most  useful  and  effective  tools 
the  Congress  has  given  the  States  and 
local  governments  to  combat  the  conse- 
quences of  high  unemployment.  Funds 
from  these  programs  are  used  to  train 
and  locate  job  opportunities  for  the  un- 
employed. This  assistance  is  vitally  need- 
ed, especially  in  the  inner  cities,  where 
chronic  employment  problems  cause  so- 
cial instability. 

This  year,  if  the  predictions  of  many 
noted  economists  are  accurate,  the  un- 
employment rate  is  expected  to  increase 
a  full  percentage  point.  Congress  must 
deal  with  this  rise  by  attempting  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  work  and  jobs. 
Certainly  we  are  not  on  the  right  track 
in  trimming  funds  from  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  an  es- 
calating unemployment  rate.  If  Con- 
gress passes  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
more  than  half  of  the  communities  in 
this  country  will  have  to  withstand  a 
drastic  reduction  in  public  service  jobs. 

The  amount  appropriated  in  this  bill 
for  these  programs  is  roughly  $300  mil- 
lion short  of  the  funding  level  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  when  the  unemployment  rate 
was  lower  than  what  it  will  be  for  the 
next  year.  The  communities  which  will  be 


affected  by  this  cut  have  been  informed 
that  they  might  compensate  for  this  by 
using  money  from  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Act.  But,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  those  same  com- 
munities will  be  receiving  even  less  mon- 
ey in  the  coming  year  than  they  did  for 
training  programs  in  the  last  year. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
fMr.  Obey)  resolves  both  these  difficul- 
ties by  Increasing  the  amoimt  of  funds  to 
be  distributed  under  title  I  of  the  CETA 
by  $300  million.  Thus,  the  communities 
experiencing  these  debilitating  reduc- 
tions will  at  least  be  f  imded  at  last  year's 
level.  By  increasing  the  allocation  of 
these  funds,  spending  for  public  employ- 
ment will  be  maintained  at  about  last 
year's  level.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
in  which  we  can  deal  with  rising  unem- 
ployment, while  maintaining  our  anti-in- 
flationary policies. 

I  urge  all  members  to  support  this 
amendment  in  order  to  better  combat  the 
twm  problems  of  inflation  and  imem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COMPREHENSIVE    MANPOWER    ASSISTANCE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  into  eSect 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973,  and  sections  326  and  328  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  TJ.S.C. 
1951  and  1961)  $2,150,000,000,  plus  reim- 
bursments,  to  remain  available  untU  June 
30,  1976:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  and  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  for  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  repair  of  buildings 
and  other  facilities  and  for  the  purchase  of 
real  property  for  training  centers  as  author- 
ized by  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  OBEY 

Mr.  OBEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Obey:  On  page 
2,  line  14,  strike  out  "$2,150,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$2,450,000,000". 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment involves  one  thing:  Jobs. 

One  year  ago  Congress  was  funding 
140,000  public  service  jobs  under  the  old 
PEP  program.  This  bill,  according  to  the 
committee  report,  will  fimd  only  104,000 
public  service  jobs. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  enough.  Here  is 
why:  Last  year  when  we  were  funding 
140,000  public  service  jobs,  unemploy- 
ment was  slightly  above  5  percent.  This 
fall,  unemployment  is  expected  to  rise — 
even  by  administration  spokesmen  such 
as  Mr.  Rush,  the  President's  new  Coun- 
sel on  Domestic  Affairs — to  5.8  percent. 

That  means  there  will  be  5,229,000 
people  imemployed  by  this  fall  at  the 
time  when  you  and  I  are  up  for  reelec- 
tion. In  plain  English,  that  means  that 
there  are  120,000  more  people  out  of 
work  now  than  were  out  of  work  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  by  this  fall  there 
will  be  520,000  more — the  highest  num- 
ber since  World  War  n. 

This  amendment  Is  simple.  It  adds 
$300  million  to  title  I  of  the  New  Man- 
power Act  and  it  will  add  enough  money 


to  create  40,000  new  jobs — bringing  us  up 
to  last  year's  level. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  does.  Let 
me  give  you  some  of  the  figures  involved. 
In  this  bill  you  have  $350  million  for 
public  service  jobs.  That  is  all.  But  none 
of  that  $350  million  can  be  spent  to  cre- 
ate jobs  in  areas  which  have  less  than 
6.5  percent  unemployment.  That  is  half 
the  coimtry?  Together  with  carryover 
funds,  there  will  be  a  total  of  a  little  over 
$970  million  available  for  pubUc  service 
jobs  and  $70  million  has  already  been 
spent. 

In  1973  we  appropriated  $1  billion, 
250  million — $350  million  more  than  will 
be  available  for  next  year  under  the  bill, 
and  unemployment  was  significantly 
lower  than  the  administration  expects 
it  to  be  even  by  the  end  of  this  year.  We 
are  simply  trying  to  bring  the  dollar 
level  up  to  about  the  same  amount  and 
give  all  areas  of  the  country  which  have 
unemployment  a  chance  to  participate  in 
the  program. 

Public  service  employment  is  the  least 
inflationary  way  which  the  Congress  can 
combat  high  unemployment.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Member  Andrew  Brimmer 
noted  the  low  inflationary  character  of 
public  service  job  expenditures  on  May  26, 
when  he  advocated  tough  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  coupled  with  more 
generous  funds  for  public  service  em- 
ployment to  fight  unemplojmient  which 
he  says  will  come  as  a  byproduct  of  the 
fight  against  inflation.  The  committee 
will  tell  you  that  they  have  taken  care 
of  the  problem  by  adding  $100  million 
to  title  I  and  that  if  communities  need 
more  for  pubUc  employment  they  can 
take  it  out  of  title  I. 

But  the  fact  is  that  with  the  $100  mil- 
lion added  by  the  committee,  there  is 
still  more  than  $50  million  less  for  man- 
power trsdning  programs  than  was  avail- 
able this  year.  The  committee  position  is 
so  weak  that  a  vote  to  raise  the  amount 
in  the  committee  bill  by  $200  million  lost 
on  a  6  to  5  vote.  Even  the  subcommittee 
which  dealt  with  this  bill  and  claims  to 
know  the  most  about  it  was  divided  vir- 
tually 50-50. 

The  fact  is  simple.  We  have  passed  a 
new  manpower  bill  which  is  supposed  to 
give  State  and  local  governments  more 
ability  to  attack  manpower  training  pro- 
grams and  job-creating  programs  in 
their  own  way.  But  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
amendment,  two-thirds  of  the  prime 
sponsors  in  the  country  will  receive  less 
money  for  title  I— to  deal  with  both 
training  and  job-creating  programs — 
than  they  received  last  year  just  to  deal 
with  training  programs. 

I  do  not  think  that's  enough.  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people  will  think 
that  is  enough,  and  I  hope  you  do  not 
either. 

The  question  Is  simple.  If  you  think  j'ou 
can  go  back  home  and  explain  to  your 
mayors,  county  boards,  city  councils,  po- 
lice departments,  and  your  unemployed 
that  you  thought  the  public  service  jobs 
program  could  be  funded  at  a  level  that 
would  provide  x  percent  less  jobs  than 
it  did  a  year  ago,  you  vote  against  my 
.'.mendment.  If  you  do  not  think  that  is 
a  very  good  argument  and  if  you  think 
you  should  be  providing  the  same  number 
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of  jobs  that  we  provided  last  October,  you 
will  vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  think  this  amendment  is 
very  much  needed  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Committee 
on  the  basis  of  indicating  they  are  fun- 
damentally in  sympathy  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment Training  Act,  I  think  this  Compre- 
hensive Employment  Training  Act  is 
something  which  is  very  much  needed 
today.  It  gives  these  boys  and  girls  em- 
ployment who  are  now  unemployed  and 
who  do  not  have  an  employment  they 
have  a  chance  to  be  trained  for.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  OIC  of  Philadelphia 
originated  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

fOn  request  of  Mr.  Barrett,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Obey  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.* 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  an  opportunity  for  training  more  boys 
and  girls  not  only  in  Philadelphia  but 
throughout  the  country.  If  this  counti-y 
i=;  to  be  strong  from  without,  it  must 
primarily  be  strong  from  within.  In  or- 
der to  be  strong  we  must  give  these  boys 
and  girls  adequate  training  so  they  may 
have  adequate  income. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  approach  this 
amendment  from  two  different  perspec- 
tives. If  Members  will  just  bear  with  me, 
I  think  I  can  make  it  very  clear  why  this 
Amendment  should  be  supported. 

My  brother  Clarence  Mitchell,  Jr., 
whom  many  of  the  Members  know,  was 
recently  attacked  on  the  way  into  his 
home.  He  was  shot,  and  even  after  he 
was  shot,  he  fought  off  his  attackers. 
Finally  two  young  men  were  appre- 
hended and  arrested.  Neither  has  any 
prior  criminal  record.  When  they  were 
asked  why  they  were  not  working,  they 
pointed  out  they  had  been  trying  to  find 
jobs.  They 'also  pointed  out  they  had 
made  the  rounds  of  every  manpower 
program  existing  in  my  city,  only  to  be 
advised  that  the  manpower  programs 
could  not  take  on  anyone  else  simply 
because  there  was  not  any  more  money. 

Now.  let  me  approach  it  from  the  other 
perspective.  After  this  Congress  enacted 
the  Safe  Streets  Act,  providing  LEAA 
money,  we  have  consistently  given  more 
money  for  LEAA.  but,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  have  consistently  increased 
the  budget  for  LEAA,  we  have  seen  a  con- 
stant rise  in  crime. 

So  it  is  fairly  obvious  to  me  that  the 
increased  funding  for  LEAA  is  not  go- 
ing to  appreciably  diminish  the  amount 
of  crime  in  this  country.  I  think  my  col- 
leagTie.  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey)  has  focused  in  on  the  crucial 


issue.  We  resolve  this  problem  of  crime 
in  our  cities  and  our  counties — and  by 
the  way,  crime  is  ;onstantly  rising  in  the 
suburbs — we  reso  ve  this  difficult  prob- 
lem by  giving  jobs  to  people. 

I  see  no  reason  vhy  anyone  should  op- 
pose the  Obey  ami  jndment.  Just  consider 
the  high  rate  of  memployment,  that  is 
predicted  to  go  e'en  higher,  which  im- 
pacts heavily  in  ninority  communities. 
I  see  no  reason  w  ly  we  should  not  take 
this  opportunity  i  o  support  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  i  he  chance  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  "ery  fundamental  and 
critical  problem  tl  at  LEAA  will  not  solve 
and  that  speeches  will  not  solve. 

I  urge  support  i  or  this  amendment.  It 
is  needed.  It  is  ne  lessary.  It  is  critical  if 
we  are  going  to  lo  the  right  thing  on 
behalf  of  people  w  lo  really  want  to  work, 
and  want  to  con  ribute  to  society  and 
want  to  be  a  meai  lingful  part  of  society. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  » [r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELI  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  tell  me  in  the  two  references 
he  made  how  th<y  would  be  employed 
under  the  particul  ar  kind  of  amendment 
provided  for  here  today? 

Mr.  MITCHELI  of  Maryland.  To  the 
extent  that  eithe-  of  those  two  young 
men  could  get  into  a  meaningful  training 
program  their  pirsuit  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity may  have  h;en  deterred. 

May  I  continue? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Y  9S.  We  are  not  against 
the  manpower  tr  lining  program.  This 
amendment  does  tiot  help  those  people 
out  in  their  partic  ilar  training  program. 
It  calls  for  publi:  service  employment 
and  these  people  a  -e  not  in  that  category. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  am  try- 
ing to  answer  ftiat  question,  if  the 
gentleman  will  giv ;  me  a  little  more  time. 

One  of  the  betfe  t  aspects  of  the  man- 
power training  pr  )grams  is  that  they  go 
through  the  proce  ;s  of  grooming  people, 
giving  them  additional  training  so  that 
they  can  enter  into  public  service  jobs. 
That  Ls  the  methjd  by  which  many  of 
the  manpower  tnining  programs  oper- 
ate. That  would  b  i  a  way  we  could  per- 
haps help  these  y<  ung  men  who  did  this 
atrocious  thing. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  just  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  rec  ard  and  the  statistics 
would  show  that  i  is  really  the  imskilled 
and  the  untraine  1  that  .the  gentleman 
lists  here  that  do  not  benefit  from  this 
program  at  all.  It  s  those  that  have  skills 
as  public  service  e  nployees 

Mr.  MITCHELI  of  Maryland.  Unfor- 
tvmateLv.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  therefore  do  not  have  the 
same  information  as  my  colleague,  but  I 
would  indicate  to  him  that  in  traveling 
around  this  count;  -y,  I  have  found  many, 
many  public  servic  e  programs  that  do  not 
exclude  the  unskil  ed  and  the  untrained. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  M  •.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  imendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  kid  the 
troops.  It  is  all  ver; '  well  to  come  here  and 
break  down  and  cry  about  what  this 
problem  is.  Nobod:  in  this  House,  includ- 
ing anybody  who  speaks  to  this  amend- 
ment, is  more  con  :erned,  and  everybody 
in  this  House  knov  s  it,  than  this  subcom- 
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mittee.  Who  in  th(  i  world  has  been  car- 
rying the  ball  on  these  programs  for 
years  and  years  bit  this  committee  on 
these  bills?  Who  in  the  world  knows 
more  about  unemployment  than  I  do 
personally  in  my  district  in  the  coal 
fields? 

When  I  came  he  re,  we  had  unemploy. 
ment  case  loads— this  is  30  years  ago 
when  I  first  stood  in  this  well — of  19.7 
percent.  We  know  about  unemployment 

Have  we  heard  o  f  the  Agnes  disaster  2 
years  ago? 

Two  years  ago,  1  he  22d  of  June.  How 
would  you  like  to  je  named  Flood  and 
come  from  Wilkes- Barre,  Pa.  If  you  saw 
that  in  the  movies  you  would  walk  out 
I  know  about  uner  iployment,  but  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  th;  amendment. 

This  is  the  Apr  ropriations  Commit- 
tee—the Appropri  itions  Committee  I 
sympathize  with  Ihe  Member  offering 
this  amendment — ;  rou  know  very  well  I 
do:  of  course  I  do  we  all  do.  That  has 
got  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  here. 

As  the  members  of  this  subcommittee 
know.  I  personally  would  have  been  very 
willing  to  include  a  somewhat  larger 
amount  for  public  1  ervice  employment— 
of  course. 

However,  as  I  stated  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, this  bill  re)resents  a  consensus 
The  toughest  law  i:  1  the  world  is  the  law 
of  mflation.  This  is  a  compromise.  Legis- 
lation is  the  art  (if  compromise.  I  am 
not  arguing  the  merits.  This  is  the  wrong 
committee,  the  wong  place,  and  the 
wrong  time. 

In  this  case,  wh£  t  was  the  consensus' 
The  consensus  of  t  he  subcommittee  was 
to  mcrease  by  $]00  million  over  the 
budget.  The  Presic  ent  asked  for  a  cer- 
tam  figure.  We  agreed  to  an  over-the- 
budget  figure  of  $100  million.  Now,  wait 
until  you  hear  this :  Then,  together  with 
the  funds  that  we  i  rovided  in  the  second 
Supplemental  Appi  opriations  Act.  which 
became  law  on  Ju:  le  8,  just  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago — remember?  We  voted  a  re- 
spectable and  a  very  defensible  amount 
of  money  for  the  employment  and  train- 
ing under  the  cur -ent  economic  condi- 
tions. Let  me  quoti  1  from  the  committee 
report.  This  is  the  conmiittee  report  we 
filed  on  this : 

The  bin  Includes  $  150  mUUon,  the  amount 
of  the  budget  request  — 

Watch  this— 

For  carrying  out  t  tie  II  of  the  act,  which 
provides  for  prograir  s  of  transitional  public 
service  employment  n  sreas  with  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  ei'j  percent  or  more  for  3 
consecutive  months. 


this 


Now.  listen  to 
away;  watch — just 

Together  with  fuqds 
this  month  In  the 
propriatlon  Act  for 
bill  provides  a  total 


do  not  get  carried 
try  and  handle  this: 

appropriated  earlier 
d  Supplemental  Ap- 
ip74,  the  amount  In  the 
$970  million— 


sc:ond 


lo' 

Nearly  a  billion  c  ollars.  Wow,  what  do 
you  want,  diamonds?  For  public  service 
employment?  We  lire  not  for  this?  We 
are  chiselers?  We  are  not  for  this  pro- 
gram— a  billion  dol  ars — wow. 

Well,  according  ,0  the  Department  of 
Labor  statistics,  th  s  bill  will  support  the 
public  service  employment  programs 
through  December  L975. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The 


time  of  the 
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gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Flood 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  • 

Mr.  FLOOD.  In  the  event  of  a  sharp 
rise  in  imemployment,  the  expenditure 
of  these  funds  could  and  should  be  accel- 
erated to  bring  more  unemployed  people 
under  the  public  service,  uf  course,  it 
should  be  if  it  happens.  If  it  happens, 
yes. 

Under  the  law  sponsors  may  also  use 
funds  that  they  receive  under  title  I  of 
this  same  law  to  provide  public  service 
jobs  If  this  seems  desirable. 

Think  about  your  own  backyard.  If 
this  seems  desirable  in  light  of  local  cir- 
cumstances, this  can  be  done  by  your 
own  people  with  the  money  under  title  I. 

If  you  need  it,  there  it  is. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  additional 
points,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  first  is  this: 
If  it  is  a  fact,  as  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  allege,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  prime  sponsors  in  this  country  will 
receive  less  money  under  title  I  in  the 
committee  bill  than  they  received  for 
training  purposes  alone,  last  year  that 
that  situation — now,  listen — that  situa- 
tion, if  it  is  so  as  a  fact,  is  not  due  to 
the  shortage  of  funds.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  money.  Do  you  tmderstand 
that? 

That  is  not  the  problem.  It  is  due  to 
the  formula  for  distributing  the  funds — 
which  you  wrote  into  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  which  be- 
came law  just  6  months  ago,  and  you 
voted  for  it.  You  said  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Flood  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. » 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Flood  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  authors  of  this  law,  if  they  do  not 
like  this,  must  see  that  their  problem  is 
the  distribution  formula  in  the  law 
What  should  they  do?  Change  the  law. 
That  is  what  you  are  here  for.  Change 
the  law  that  you  voted  for.  Do  that  in- 
stead of  appropriating  an  additional  $300 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  ap- 
propriate these  additional  funds,  why  not 
appropriate  this  money  under  title  n 
rather  than  title  I?  The  title  I  funds  are 
targeted  to  the  area  of  the  higher  rate 
or  unemployment  of  6.5;  The  gentleman's 
amendment  has  additional  funds  in  title 
I.  but  those  funds  do  not  go,  in  this 
amendment,  into  the  areas  where  there 
IS  high  unemployment. 

Furthermore,  it  will  not  help  a  bit. 

The  decision  to  use  these  funds  is  en- 
tirely up  to  the  prime  sponsors  so  that — 
watch  this — there  is  absolutely  no  as- 
surance whatsoever  that  one  dime  of 
that  $300  million  my  friend  is  talking 
about  will  be  used  for  public  service  em- 
ployment, no  assurance  that  they  will 
spend  a  dime  for  it.  That  is  what  you  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  would  hope 


that  the  Members  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  unemployment  rises,  as 
the  administration  expects  it  to,  does 
the  gentleman  not  think  that  any  mayor 
not  using  it  for  public  service  jobs  would 
be  an  idiot? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  That  is  why  we  are  here. 

Mr.  OBEY.  You  are  willing  to  take  the 
money  for  jobs  out  of  the  training. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Certainly,  if  and  when  it 
becomes  necessary.  You  know  very  well 
that  this  money  can  be  used  at  the  source 
itself  under  the  authority  of  the  title  that 
we  are  talking  about.  There  is  no  way  in 
the  world  that  you  can  say  one  penny  of 
the  $300  million  for  the  thing  you  are 
talking  about  should  be  spent  otherwise, 
not  at  all.  You  cannot  tell  this  House 
that. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Where  would  we  get  it  from 
to  do  otherwise? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  There  Is  no  need  to  do  it 
now. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  move  to  strike  the  nec- 
essary number  of  words  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor  this  amendment  with  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  «Mr.  Obey)  . 

The  chairman  made  a  very  eloquent 
plea  against  this  amendment.  He  says 
that  this  committee  has  been  carrying 
the  ball  for  a  long  time  in  this  particular 
area,  and  no  doubt  they  have,  but  they 
have  not  been  carrying  the  ball  long  and 
hard  enough. 

What  we  want  is  a  touchdown  here. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  short  of  a  first 
down. 

Then  the  gentleman  asks>,  "What  do 
you  want.  Do  you  want  dianionds?  Do 
you  want  diamonds?  Do  you  want  dia- 
monds?" 

I  will  answer  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  in  this  way:  We  do  not 
want  diamonds;  we  want  jobs.  We  want 
bread  on  the  table — bread  on  the  table — 
bread  on  the  table.  That  is  what  we 
want :  jobs,  not  diamonds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  amendment  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  our 
offering  this  amendment. 

We  are  now  changing  over  from  our 
traditional,  nationally  directed  man- 
power programs  to  a  modified  form  of 
special  revenue  sharing.  We  are  placing 
extraordinarily  hea'.T  responsibilities  for 
this  new  program  on  State  and  local 
governments.  At  the  same  time,  inflation 
and  the  minimum  wage  increase  are 
raising  program  costs.  And,  there  are 
strong  indications  that  we  face  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment  in  the  next  12 
months. 

I  have  been,  and  am,  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  concept  of  revenue  shsu-- 
ing.  But  when  we  are  asking  State  and 
local  governments  to  take  over  the  re- 
sponsibility for  special  programs,  as  we 
are  with  the  manpower  programs,  we 


must  make  sure  that  adequate  resources 
accompany  that  responsibility. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  provide 
those  resources.  As  we  pointed  out  in  our 
additional  views  to  the  committee's  re- 
port, even  with  the  anticipated  carryover 
fimds  from  the  supplemental  fiscal  year 
1974  appropriation,  there  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  job  programs  next 
year.  Two-thirds  of  the  prime  sponsors 
in  the  country  will,  we  calculate,  receive 
less  money  for  title  I  under  the  commit- 
tee's bill  than  they  had  for  training  pro- 
grams last  year. 

At  the  same  time,  title  I  is  going  to 
have  to  provide  supplementary  resources 
for  pubUc  service  employment.  In  many 
areas,  title  I  funds  will  be  the  only 
source  of  funds  for  public  employment. 

We  have  predictions  from  economists 
in  and  outside  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  unemployment  will  reach  6 
percent  in  this  coming  fiscal  year.  I  might 
add  that  in  Massachusetts  it  is  already 
7.7  percent.  With  the  June  graduating 
class  now  entering  the  job  market,  we 
can  anticipate  higher  unemployment  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  and  belt-tighten- 
ing to  fight  infiation  will  add  its  toll  in 
joblessness. 

No  one  claims  that  public  service  em- 
ployment is  the  long-term  solution  to  our 
unemployment  problem.  But  it  is  the 
least  Inflationary  way  we  can  meet  the 
immediate  situation  and,  in  human 
terms,  it  is  far  and  away  the  best  course. 

With  the  $350  million  in  the  commit- 
tee's bill  for  title  II.  and  a  carryover  of 
about  $550  million  from  the  fiscal  year 
1974  supplemental,  there  will  be  about 
$900  million  available  for  public  service 
jobs.  That  is  about  $350  million  below 
what  the  Congress  approved  in  fiscal 
year  1973  when  the  unemployment  rate 
was  almost  a  percentage  point  below 
what  economists  now  project  for  the 
next  year. 

Aside  from  the  level  of  funding,  many 
high  unemployment  communities  do  not 
qualify  for  title  II.  In  some  cases  we 
know  that  this  is  because  of  require- 
ments written  Into  the  implementing 
regulations  or  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  computa- 
tion of  local  unemployment  rates.  In  our 
additional  views  to  the  committee  re- 
port, my  colleagues  and  I  noted  that  the 
Manpower  Administration's  region  IV, 
which  contains  13  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  country,  receives  only  4.5 
percent  of  funds  to  be  allocated  under 
title  II.  Ironically,  in  my  own  district  in 
western  Massachusetts,  the  town  with  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  is  not  eli- 
gible for  title  II. 

We  cannot  impose  on  title  I  the  weight 
of  making  up  the  overall  reduction  in 
public  employment  funds,  of  providing 
the  only  resources  for  public  employment 
in  other  communities  not  eligible  for  title 
II,  and  still  expect  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  maintain  the  basic  training 
programs  that  are  the  only  long-term 
solution  to  our  unemployment  and  under 
employment  problems. 

Our  passage  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Trahilng  Act  carried  with 
it  the  commitment  to  provide  the  re- 
sources to  make  it  work.  The  present  and 
projected  economic  situation  only  deep- 
ens that  commitment.  I  urge  all  of  my 
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colleagues,  most  strongly,  to  support  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  has  been  offered  by 
me.  Congressman  Obey,  and  Congress- 
man Patuan. 

I  might  mention  here  that  I  have  re- 
ceived word  from  many  reliable  sources 
today — and  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify 
it — that  the  Department  of  Labor  sent 
down  to  OMB  a  supplemental  request  for 
$280  million  for  the  very  thing  we  are 
asking  for  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  today.  I  hope  we  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  passing  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  start  where  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  left  off. 

I  think  the  rumors  are  more  than  ru- 
mors. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
recommendation  is  going  to  come  up  re- 
questing $280  million  more  for  jobs. 

It  seems  to  me  today  that  the  House 
could  take  some  leadership  and  we  could 
act  in  the  light  of  what  the  problems  are. 
In  1973  we  had  an  unemployment  rate  of 
5.2  percent  and  we  appropriated  $1.2  bil- 
lion. In  1975  the  estimates  are  that  we 
are  going  to  have  at  least  5.8  percent  un- 
employment, and  perhaps  higher,  and  we 
are  appropriating  in  the  bill  $970  million. 
I  really  do  not  imderstand  the  logic  of 
this. 

We  heard  eloquently  about  diamonds. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  nothing  that 
is  sadder  in  the  country  than  the  man 
who  is  without  a  job,  because  that  man 
has  been  robbed  not  of  diamonds  but  he 
has  been  robbed  of  his  dignity  and  of  his 
self-respect;  and  he  may  lose  the  respect 
of  his  children  at  home  when  he  is  not 
the  breadwinner  and  cannot  bring  home 
money  to  supply  the  family  needs. 

May  I  also  suggest,  as  I  see  it,  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  actually  an  amend- 
ment which  would  save  money  in  the 
total  HEW  budget.  Why  do  I  say  that? 
Because  if  you  do  not  have  a  job  and  if 
there  is  no  money  to  buy  the  necessities 
of  life,  under  our  system  there  is  one 
great  alternative:  go  on  welfare. 

About  4  years  ago  I  asked  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  do  a  study  for  me  of 
what  a  family  of  four  could  receive  if 
they  went  on  welfare  and  if  that  family 
were  able  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
programs  we  provide  in  addition  to  the 
ADC  cash  payments  such  as  free  medi- 
cal care,  food,  stamps,  free  legal  aid, 
housing  subsidies,  and  so  forth,  and 
so  forth.  The  Library  of  Congress  re- 
ported to  me — and  I  use  Portland,  Oreg.. 
as  an  example  because  the  welfare 
figures  differ  in  different  areas.  A  family 
of  four  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  if  they  are  on 
welfare  and  take  advantage  of  all  the 
programs  available  could  get  over  $11,000 
In  cash  and  in  kind  and  there  would  not 
be  one  day  of  work  done  and  they  would 
not  pay  back  1  cent  of  income  taxes  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Then  I  asked  about  a  hypothetical 
family  of  nine  on  welfare;  if  that  family 
took  advantage  of  all  the  programs  in 
addition  to  the  ADC,  if  they  took  advan- 
tage of  all  the  other  programs,  they 
might  receive  in  cash  and  kind  of  $21,- 


000.  I  have  to  ad^i  ise  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  housing  br  enough  Head  Start 
programs  for  everybody,  so  I  am  not  say- 
ing everyone  on  R'elfare  receives  it,  but 
if  a  family  of  nil  e  on  welfare  takes  ad- 
vantage of  all  of  I  ae  programs,  that  fam- 
ily could  have  I  r(  peat  an  income  in  cash 
and  in  kind  of  ov  ;r  $21,000;  and  not  one 
member  of  that  family  would  have  to 
work  one  single  c  ay  and  they  would  not 
pay  back  to  the  Government  a  single 
dime  in  income  ti  ixes. 

When  we  have  imemployment  that  is 
at  the  present  rate  and  may  go  over  6 
percent,  as  the  ge  ntleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts have  both  sa  id,  if  you  do  not  supply 
a  job  which  will  g  ve  the  families  money, 
dignity  and  self •  respect  and  help  the 
family  unit  stay  together,  then  the  alter- 
native is  welfare.  Welfare  is  nothing  but 
a  paying-out  program  with  nothing  be- 
ing paid  back  ir  income  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Govemnient. 

The  gentleworian  from  Michigan, 
Martha  Griffiths,  I  think  has  done  a 
superb  job  in  th<  study  of  our  welfare 
program.  Her  reiort  is  about  to  be  re- 
leased. And  when  i,hat  hits  the  fan,  when 
that  hits  the  House  and  hits  the  press, 
I  suggest  to  the  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee there  may  be  welfare  families  who 
can  buy  diamonds,  but  the  unemployed 
family  and  too  iMroud  to  go  on  welfare 
will  not  have  the  bread. 

So  I  regard  the  amendment  that  is  be- 
ing offered  by  tha  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin a  humane  And  compassionate  step 
that  will  help  to  bUow  a  family  imit  to 
stay  together,  to '  allow  them  to  retsdn 
dignity  and  self-respect,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  family  jwould  be  paying  back 
income  taxes  to '  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; therefore  he  Government  itself 
would  be  better  off  in  terms  of  total 
budget. 

So,  Mr.  Chairm  ui,  I  urge  the  support 
of  the  Members  for  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  and  was  cosponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and 
also  the  gentlen^an  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Patten). 
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I  come  in  and  n)t  hear  certain  com- 
plaints. The  comp  aints  mostly  are  about 
inflation,  about  the  frustration  at  home, 
about  the  economy,  about  what  has 
happened,  and  is  there  not  a  way  that 
we  can  put  a  legislative  package  to- 
gether whereby  we  can  help  the  econ- 
omy? 

The  Speaker  has  i  been  keenly  aware  of 
this,  and  everybody  else  has  been  aware 
of  it,  and  right  at  this  particular  time 
we  have  had  a  group  of  some  of  the 
finest  and  greatest  economists  in  the 
world  downstairs,  and  the  Democratic 
Members  have  been  listening  to  their 
arguments  for  some  2  or  3  hours. 

They  have  bee)i  hearing  from  such 
people  as: 

Dr.  Otto  Eckstein,  president  of  Data 
Resources,  Inc.;  fonner  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

Dr.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  profes- 
sor of  economics,  Harvard  University; 
noted  author. 

Dr.  Walter  W.  H  eller,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. University  of  Minnesota;  former 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Adviser?. 

Dr.  Leon  Keyseding,  consulting  econ- 
omist; former  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Efconomic  Advisers. 

Dr.  Robert  Lekachman,  professor  of 
economics.  City  University  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Arthur  Okim,  economist,  Brook- 
ings Institution;  fm-mer  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Counal  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. I 

Dr.  Paul  Samue^on,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Nobel  Prize  winner. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  j  Schultze,  economist, 
Brookings  Institution;  former  Director, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Dr.  James  Tobln,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Yale  Univ(  rsity ;  former  member 
of  the  President's  I  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 


We  realize  that 
pessimistic  view 

I  think  we  can 
ticular  time  to 
PEP  program 
cussed  downstairs. 

We  have  asked 
ommend  any  kind 
can  put  together, 


most  everybody  has  a 
cf  our  economy. 

11  afford  at  this  par- 

ii  adequately  fund  the 

This  issue  is  being  dis- 


hem  if  they  can  rec- 
of  a  package  that  we 
and  the  first  thing 
that  they  have  salfi  about  this  is,  yes,  of 
course  there  is  a  pi  Lckage.  The  first  thins 
is  that  there  should  be  more  public 
service  jobs.  They  are  all  in  agreement 
on  that,  and  they  also  recommend  a  tax 
cut  for  the  lower  income  people,  and  a 
closing  of  the  existing  tax  loopholes. 

And  in  speaking  of  such  a  package, 
these  prominent  economists  agree  that 
we  should  put  more  funds  into  job  train- 
ing programs  suclj  as  suggested  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  which, 
makes  adequate  funds  available  for  pub- 
lic service  employment.  These  economists 
point  out  that  this  is  the  least  inflation- 
ary way  In  which  <he  Congress  can  com- 
bat unemployment.  But  interestingly,  a 
member  of  the  F^eral  Reserve  Board, 
Mr.  Andrew  Brimiher,  noted  that  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  coupled  with  more 
generous  funds  for  public  service  jobs  are 
the  primary  means  to  fight  unemploy- 
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ment.  It  will  stimulate  the  economy  and 
moderate  a  further  rise  in  unemployment 
while  acting,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  by- 
product against  inflation. 

I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon.  She  is  positively  right.  We  know 
how  many  families  would  be  working  for 
a  minimum  wage.  There  are  four  or  five 
children,  or  four  or  five  in  the  family, 
and  they  cannot  get  by,  so  a  husband 
runs  away  or  leaves  his  job  so  the  family 
can  go  on  welfare.  If  we  had  a  program 
like  this,  a  PEP  program  to  augment  the 
salary  of  the  father,  it  would  imite  the 
family  and  it  would  keep  the  family  to- 
gether. We  need  a  program  of  this  type, 
and  it  is  not  funded  in  an  adequate 
manner.  We  must  add  at  least  $300  mil- 
lion onto  this  at  the  present  time. 

I  speak  strongly  because  I  have  a  type 
of  a  district  that  is  an  in-town  area, 
which  is  also  a  tenement  district,  and 
which  is  an  area  in  which  people  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  students  particu- 
larly who  are  fresh  out  of  school,  are 
looking  for  jobs.  I  just  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  to  the  Members  the  need  for 
a  program  of  this  type. 

We  have  bipartisan  support,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  who  are  all  coauthors 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldmg. 

Within  the  month,  in  my  district,  RCA 
at  Woodbridge,  N,J.,  told  600  people  to 
look  for  other  work  because  the  market 
is  gone  with  the  new  solid  state  TV  tubes, 
that  they  would  be  laid  off. 

A  week  ago  Tuesday,  the  Phelps-Dodge 
plant  in  South  Brunswick  laid  off  1,700 
people,  and  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  I 
think  it  is  due  to  Infiationary  factors. 
This  was  the  leading  factory  to  the  world 
for  making  long  tubes.  No  plant  can 
make  a  longer  copper  tube  than  this 
plant.  So  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman.  I  know 
this  amendment  is  good,  and  this  is  the 
way  we  should  go. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  remarks.  May  I 
just  say  the  recent  statistics  compiled 
on  those  who  benefited  from  the  program 
speak  for  themselves.  Twenty  percent  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  pubUc  em- 
ployment program  were  teenagers;  27 
percent  were  Vietnam  veterans;  85  per- 
cent of  all  those  w^ho  participated  were 
not  receiving  any  unemplojmient  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  were  not  for  these 
programs,  85  percent  of  the  people  who 
are  on  the  program  would  have  been  on 
welfare.  I  beUeve  m  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  i%  a  worthwhile  amendment, 
and  I  urge  that  we  adopt  it. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  without  a  doubt, 
the  top  priority  facing  us  today  is  jobs. 
Rarely  in  recent  history  have  there  been 
such  an  abundance  of  questions  and  an 
absence  of  answers  to  what  alls  us.  The 
experts  are  stumped.  The  economists  are 


bewildered.  And  the  average  guy  on  the 
street  is  confused  and  frustrated.  At  a 
time  when  the  key  themes  are  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt,  conventional  textbook 
solutions  seem  almost  a  quaint  relic  of 
a  simpler,  bygone  era. 

Almost  every  solution  under  the  sun, 
from  cutting  taxes  to  creating  recession, 
has  been  put  forward.  Yet,  as  we  strug- 
gle to  make  sense  out  of  a  confused  pic- 
ture, I  think  that  it  is  vitally  important 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  practical  effects 
of  our  current  woes:  People  are  being 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  all  too  often,  we 
do  not  have  adequate  resources  to  take 
care  of  them.  As  we  stand  here  in  Con- 
gress, debating  abstract  economic  theorj', 
this  one  fact  keeps  coming  through  loud 
and  clear.  The  need  for  congressional  ac- 
tion should  be  so  apparent  by  now  that 
I  am  shocked  we  liave  to  debate  it  every 
year  as  if  it  were  some  fresh,  new  revela- 
tion. 

In  that  light,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
leagues. Congressmen  Obey,  Conte,  and 
Patten,  is  of  critical  importance.  It  would 
be  a  mockery  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Traming  Act  of  1973  not  to 
add  $300  million  in  title  I  appropriations 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  rationale 
for  this  amendment — as  well  as  the  pro- 
gram in  general — is  quite  sound. 

Under  title  I,  the  public  employment 
programs  provide  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  means  to  hire  people  for  public  serv- 
ice employment.  Title  I  money  has  not 
been  used  exclusively  for  public  service 
employment  in  the  past,  but  with  the 
projected  increase  in  the  unemployment 
rate,  I  think  local  governments  should 
have  this  flexibility  to  deal  with  problems 
as  they  occur  in  their  particular  areas. 
Title  I  is  the  vehicle  for  channeling  this 
money  directly  where  it  can  do  the  most 
good  and  ease  some  of  the  unemploy- 
ment crimch  we  will  be  feeling  in  the 
next  few  months.  And,  as  Mr.  Obey  has 
noted,  unless  we  can  pass  this  amend- 
ment, two-thirds  of  the  prime  sponsors 
in  this  country  will  receive  less  title  I 
money  than  they  received  for  training 
programs  last  year. 

The  $300  million  is  not  a  whopping 
giveaway.  It  is,  in  fact,  roughly  $50  mil- 
lion below  what  Congress  approved  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  I  only  wish  that 
even  more  money  could  be  made  avail- 
able. I  do  not  consider  this  money  in- 
flationary, either,  so  long  as  we  maintain 
tight  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Fund- 
ing public  employment  programs  is  not 
inconsistent  with  sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment. It  is  only  when  Congress  abdicates 
its  responsibility  to  keep  the  lid  on  Fed- 
eral spending  that  we  are  'confronted 
with  the  untenable  position  of  rampant 
uifiation  and  galloping  unemployment. 
Maintaining  fundhag  for  local  employ- 
ment opportunity  while  holding  the  line 
elsewhere  is  a  totally  responsible  and 
sound  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  unemployment. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  In- 
tend to  vote  for  the  Obey  amendment  to 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  But 
our  responsibUity  to  the  workingman 
should  not  end  there.  Of  vital  and  i>er- 
haps  even  more  importance  is  the 
strengthening  of  our  present  unemploy- 


ment compensation  programs.  Let's  face 
it.  Even  with  another  $300  million  to  hire 
people  for  pubUc  service  employment,  a 
lot  of  people  are  either  out  of  work  right 
now  or  will  be  out  of  work  in  the  very 
near  future,  barring  some  unforeseen 
dramatic  shift  in  our  economic  picture. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  em- 
phasize once  again  the  importance  of 
passing  H.R.  14691,  the  Special  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1974,  and 
passing  it  now.  That  bill,  which  I  co- 
sponsored  with  Congressman  Esch. 
would  represent  a  tremendous  step  for- 
ward in  providing  money  to  people  who 
are  out  of  work  at  the  time  they  need  it 
most.  More  importantly,  it  would  come 
directly  to  those  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment is  highest  at  a  time  when  those 
areas  need  it  rather  than  wait  for  the 
rest  of  the  State  to  catch  up.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate. In  Connecticut,  imemployment 
was  5.6  percent  in  May  of  this  year.  In 
January  1971,  when  I  first  took  office,  it 
was  8.5  percent.  In  Bridgeport,  unem- 
ployment is  currently  7.6  percent.  While 
that  is  a  reduction  from  11.7  percent 
when  I  took  office,  it  is  still  far  from  the 
healthy  economic  picture  I'd  like  to  see. 
The  same  fact  of  Ufe  applies  to  Stam- 
ford and  Norwalk  as  well.  Unemploy- 
ment in  Stamford  is  currently  5  percent, 
down  from  7.2  percent,  and  Norwalk  Is 
currently  5.2  percent,  down  from  7.1  per- 
cent in  January  1971. 

The  figures  have  improved  somewhat 
stoce  1971,  but  they  are  still  far  from  en- 
couraging. They  do  underscore  the  need 
to  trigger  money  into  these  areas  as  soon 
as  the  need  arises  and  to  make  that 
money  reflect  the  actual  unemployment 
rate  in  the  particular  local  region,  not 
some  imrelated  statewide  total. 

Under  H.R.  14691,  the  benefits  will  be- 
gin flowing  as  soon  as  the  particular  la- 
bor market  area  exceeds  a  4.5  percent 
rate  of  unemployment.  The  bill  would 
extend  an  additional  13  weeks  of  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  where  the 
insured  unemployment  rate  was  either 
4.5  percent  for  the  previous  13  weeks  or 
4  percent  for  the  previous  13  weeks,  and 
equaling  or  exceedmg  120  percent  of 
the  base  period  of  October  1,  1972 
through  September  29,  1973.  It  will  also 
extend  benefits  an  additional  13  weeks 
over  and  above  all  existmg  programs, 
thus  stretching  possible  maximum  bene- 
fits to  52  weeks  of  unemplojrment  in- 
surance. 

When  I  took  office  in  1971.  the  people 
of  my  district  were  hamstrung  by  the 
existing  program,  which  did  not  really 
reflect  the  wrenching  imemployment  of 
our  area  because  some  other  parts  of 
Connecticut  were  not  as  hard  hit.  Had 
H.R.  14691  been  in  effect  at  that  time, 
it  would  have  made  the  shift  from  war- 
time to  peacetime  less  devastating  than 
it  actually  was.  Sad  to  say.  the  need  for 
such  an  approach  to  unemployment  did 
not  end  with  our  involvement  m  Viet- 
nam. Even  though  the  war  is  now  behind 
us,  the  energy  crisis  has  brought  on  an- 
other unemployment  crunch  in  just  an 
unrelenting  and  oppressive  a  manner  as 
before.  It  will  not  be  enough  merely  to 
plan  for  the  future  and  talk  of  self-suf- 
ficiency some  15  years  from  now.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
people  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
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energy  shortage  are  compensated  now. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  doing 
it  than  through  H.R.  14691. 

I  was  encouraged  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  held  hearings  on  un- 
employment compensation  legislation  in 
April,  but  so  far  nothing  has  come  out 
of  that  committee.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee does  not  decide  to  shelve  this  bill 
just  because  the  most  dramatic  part  of 
last  winter's  energy  shortage  is  now  be- 
hind us.  For  1974  to  go  by  with  no  re- 
fonn  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
system  would  be  an  absolute  crime.  I 
hope  that  the  committee  will  work 
promptly  on  this  bill  in  the  near  future 
and  report  out  some  solid  legislation  for 
the  full  House  to  pass.  The  day  for  con- 
templation and  consideration  is  over.  The 
time  for  action  is  now. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

May  I  first  address  myself  to  the  pros- 
pect of  a  budget  amendment  that  was 
alluded  to  here  earlier.  Let  me  just  talk 
to  the  Members  about  the  politics  on  both 
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My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Parren  Mitchell)  was  asking 
about  an  increase  in  State  and  local 
training  programs.  In  1975  we  have 
378.000  man-years  for  State  and  local 
people  who  can  be  trained;  in  summer 
employment,  190,000 — remember,  that 
each  summer  job  is  one-fourth  of  a  man- 
year;  in  funds  provided  for  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  national  training  program, 
another  90,000;  in  public  employment, 
139,000;  and  in  the  EEA  there  are  36,000; 
and  in  title  11,  there  are  103.000.  So  we 
have  797,000  man-years  of  training  and 
employment  for  1975  as  against  708,000 
man-years  in  1973.  That  is  a  significant 
increase. 

My  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  made  the  point  of  needing 
to  restore  the  funds  to  the  1974  level  that 
existed  for  two-thirds  of  400  prime  spon- 
sors who  are  administering  manpower 
training  programs.  However,  the  gentle- 
man neglects  to  say  that  in  his  compari- 
son there  is  the  remaining  20  percent  of 
funds  we  are  also  appropriating  in  rela- 
tion to  title  I  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act.  Funds  for 
this  item,  in  this  bill,  amoimt  to  $360 
million  that  those  same  people  he  is  con- 
cerned about,  our  mayors  and  our  city 
officials  and  our  State  officials  are  going 
to  be  able  to  use  for  these  different  pro- 
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Summer 150,000            239  190  000 

National.. 100,000            420  75,000 

Public  employment 180^000        Tmo  89  000 

Tnf.  VrT-. - -  36,000 

Title  II,  CETA -..  53!  000 

G'and  total 788,000        2r79r~  732,  ~m 


authorized  in  that  20    those  funds  can  be  s]  )ent,  and  how  many 


grams  that  we  have 

percent.  It  is  brok^  down  into  several 

specific  categories —  >  percent  for  this  and 


people  are  on  the  ro 


.  have  797,000  man-ynars  in  public  serv- 

.?.r;"'  l°'.?^°!^t  ,f '.tir,f  °ll?«f:     i^_^!!"?^9L"l«"t  .«nd  t  raining  programs  as 


>ut  that  is  right  in 


knows  for  sure  how 
^ill  receive  from  this 


source  of  funds.  I  c  lecked  this  morning 
to  try  to  get  some  f  gures.  Yesterday  my 


an  urgent  telegram     we  really  are  going 


Governor  sent  me 

saying  that  it  meanfe  $15  million  for  Illi 
nois  and  I  should  si  pport  it.  I  fired  back 
a  telegram  asking  ]  lim  to  tell  me  where 


spent  and  how  many 


people  he  will  havn  on  the  rolls.  I  am 
waiting  for  a  respoijse.  He  does  not  know 
and  those  people 


against  708,000  in  19"3. 

Even  if  we  have  to  do  something  down 
the  road,  I  would  po  int  out  we  have  not 
even  begun  the  flscs  1  year.  Can  we  not 
give  them  until  Sei  tember  or  October 
sometime  to  determ  ne  whether  or  not 
we  really  are  going  to  have  to  beef  up 
this  program?  Beyond  that  time,  when 
we  go  home  for  election  we  will  have 
had  at  least  one  more  supplemental  be- 
fore that  time,  I  suspect,  unless  some- 
thing tragic  and  diffe  rent  altogether  hap- 
pens. I  urge  the  Members  to  stick  with 


rL^Il  lTI^^,?!il    JJ^econunittee  and  then  they  can  go  home 

m  good  conscience  and  tell  their  people 


Governors  to  wire  tis  do  not  know  what 
is  in  this  bill  and  tl  ley  do  not  know  how 


to  be  in  employment 


are  going  to  be  str  cken  from  the  rolls. 
All  they  know  is  tl  ere  was  a  big  himip 
out  because  the  mqney  could  not  be  all 
spent  in  1974. 

We  carmot  coinpare  apples  and 
oranges.  It  is  the  m  mber  of  people  actu- 
ally in  the  trainlni :  programs  and  how 
many  people  are  aci  ually  working  that  is 
what  counts.  It  camot  just  be  on  the 
basis  of   the   appr<  priatlon  figures  for 


1974  or  1975  and  the 


apparent  levels  of  the  funds.  It  is  when 


we  have  appropriate^  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  to  cover  this  problem. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  ^hairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  uiider  our  legislative 
system  we  work  large  ly  through  the  vari- 
ous committees  of  tlie  House.  We  assign 
tax  legislation  to  on<  committee  and  ap- 
propriations to  anotl:  er,  and  so  forth.  The 
budget  was  assignee  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Wjien  the  record  $304 
billion  spending  budget  was  submitted  by 
the  President  in  February,  there  was  a 
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hue  and  cry  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  this  was  too  much,  that  it  was 
highly  inflationary,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  reduced. 

Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  said  we  must  cut 
the  budget,  they  said  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  must  cut  the  budget.  We 
said  we  have  to  get  spending  under  con- 
trol, and  we  proceeded  to  enact  a  budget 
control  bill.  We  claim  that  we  are  serious 
about  monitoring  the  spending  in  the 
budget.  V/e  said  we  must  use  some  re- 
straint and  not  vote  for  every  popular 
sounding  budget-busting  amendment 
that  is  offered. 

All  the  legislation  in  the  world,  budget 
control  or  otherwise,  is  not  going  to  be 
effective  unless  we  have  the  will  to  hold 
the  line  on  spending.  Well,  here  we  have 
a  test  of  whether  or  not  we  have  the  will 
to  vote  down  this  amendment  and  hold 
the  line  on  spending.  If  the  amendment 
were  twice  as  much  or  three  times  as 
much,  there  are  many  Members  of  the 
House  who  would  feel  compelled  to  vote 
for  it.  Of  course.  I  understand  that :  but 
I  would  hope  that  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  would  be  like  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  would  feel  that 
what  has  been  recommended  is  a  fairly 
reasonable  solution  to  the  problem. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  just 
said,  if  a  budget  amendment  is  submitted 
later  and  if  the  situations  worsens  and  it 
becomes  imperative  that  we  spend  more 
and  more  in  this  field  for  this  purpose, 
then  that  can  be  considered  at  that  time. 

So  what  total  does  the  budget  call  for? 
Many  of  us  objected  that  it  was  quite 
high.  There  is  $304  billion  in  spending 
requested— S304  billion  in  spending— 
what  is  that  money  for?  A  large  portion 
of  it  is  really  for  jobs.  We  have  a  $304 
billion  budget  and  much  of  it  is  for  jobs. 

The  total  Federal  spending  for  jobs  is 
not  by  a  long  shot  just  the  $300  million 
being  talked  about  today.  A  big  chunk  of 
the  whole  budget  of  $304  billion  is  re- 
lated to  jobs.  It  provides  jobs,  jobs,  lobs, 
and  more  jobs. 

Now,  is  this  enough  imder  all  the  cir- 
cumstances? Including  amounts  already 
in  this  bill  something  like  $970  million 
will  have  been  provided  since  June  8  for 
public  service  jobs. 

Have  we  entirely  forgotten  revenue 
sharing,  the  S6  billion  a  year  that  is  being 
poured  out  to  the  communities  and 
States  and  the  cities?  Have  we  forgotten 
that?  What  is  that  money?  It  is  jobs, 
jobs.  jobs.  Have  we  forgotten  all  the  other 
manpower  programs  and  all  the  other 
Government  programs  that  have  the 
effect  of  providing  jobs? 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  show  some 
restraint  at  this  time  and  if  the  situation 
worsens  and  we  need  to  supplement  what 
is  already  being  provided,  we  could  con- 
sider it  at  a  later  date;  but  let  us  show- 
restraint  at  this  time  and  let  us  vote 
down  the  amendment  which  is  pending. 

Let  us  adopt  a  bill  that  has  been 
worked  out  so  painstakingly  over  a  period 
of  about  5  months.  It  would  seem  that 
wth  a  $304  billion  budget,  much  of  which 
IS  for  jobs,  there  is  reasonably  adequate 
provision  made.  With  all  the  money  for 
people  programs,  it  would  seem  that  the 
bill  as  recommended  by  the  committee  is 


reasonably  good  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  national  debt  is  skyrocketing,  and 
that  the  deficit  for  this  year  is  about  $18 
billion,  and  the  estimated  deficit  for  ne.^t 
year  is  about  $20  billion. 

The  good  that  the  amendment  might 
do  might  be  outweighed  by  the  overall 
inflationaiy  effect  it  and  similar,  well 
motivated,  but  fiscally  unwise,  amend- 
ments will  have.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  more  than 
4,700.000  fellow  citizens  are  out  of  work 
and  millions  more  are  significantly 
underemployed  and  are  earning  less 
than  a  living  wage.  Economists  and 
otliers  predict  that  this  situation  will 
worsen  before  the  end  of  the  year  and 
we  face  the  distinct  possibility  of  seeing 
more  than  5  million  unemployed  men 
and  women  in  just  a  few  short  months. 
This  figure  does  not  include  the  addi- 
tional millions  who  have  despaired  of 
finding  gainful  employment  and  are  not 
actively  seeking  work. 

Tragically,  the  legislation  before  us 
this  afternoon  barely  touches  the  sur- 
face of  this  long-standing  and  perni- 
cious unemployment  crisis.  The  funds 
appropriated  by  this  measure  will  fall  far 
short  of  providing  relief  for  those  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  not  working 
and  offers  little  hope  or  encouragement 
for  the  future.  This  administration's 
callous  disregard  for  the  plight  of  the 
unemployed  and  underemployed  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  its  request 
of  the  absolute  minimum  under  title  n 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act — $350  million.  The  au- 
thorization is  open  ended  and  the  ad- 
ministration could  have  requested  funds 
to  at  least  attempt  some  meaningful  ef- 
fort to  provide  work  opportunities 
through  public  service  employment. 

By  playing  the  nimtibers  game  and  in- 
cluding those  funds  appropriated  in  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
the  administration  has  attempted  to  pic- 
ture the  allocation  of  almost  a  billion 
dollars  for  public  service  employment 
under  CETA's  title  II.  As  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  report  notes,  however, 
this  figure — S970  million — 

will  support  public  service  employment 
programs  through  December  of  1975,  with  a 
peak  enrollment  of  104,000  persons  In  March 
and  April  of  1975."    (emphasis  added). 

In  my  opinion  this  is  nothing  more 
than  a  cruel  hoax  being  perpetrated  on 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed  as 
CETA  and  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  seemed  to  provide  some  small  degree 
of  hope  and  relief  for  those  seeking  work. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  local  com- 
munities and  other  CETA  prime  sponsors 
can  utilize  title  I  funds  also  for  public 
service  employment,  they  have  other  pri- 
orities they  are  attempting  to  meet  under 
the  program.  Even  with  some  additional 
carryover  funds  from  the  second  supple- 
mental it  is  reported  that  many  areas 
throughout  the  Nation  will  have  less 
funds  during  fiscal  year  1975  for  public 
service  employment  and  job  training 
than  they  had  for  job  training  alone  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  Furthermore,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  consider  the  fact  that 


during  much  of  fiscal  year  1974  the  un- 
employment rate  hovered  around  5  per- 
cent. The  level  of  public  service  jobs  will 
decrease  by  about  30  percent  v,'ith  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  legislation 
while  there  will  be  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  some  15  percent  in  the  number  of 
imemployed  based  on  the  predictions  of 
a  6-percent  unemployment  rate  during 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Our  distinguished  and  able  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  has  offered 
a  timely  and  urgently  required  amend- 
ment. By  adding  some  $300  million  to 
title  I  the  prime  sponsors  will  have  the 
wherewithall  to  carry  out  larger  or  addi- 
tional public  service  employment  pro- 
grams. This  is  not  an  especially  generous 
amount  as,  coupled  with  funds  already 
appropriated  under  the  second  supple- 
mental, the  amendment  will  bring  the 
level  of  funding  for  public  service  em- 
ployment back  to  about  what  it  was  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  Without  this  modest  in- 
crease communities  throughout  the 
country  will  be  forced  to  attempt  to  offset 
the  decrease  in  public  employment  in 
their  locations  with  training  moneys 
which  have  also  been  reduced.  I  fear  that 
this  will  be  an  impossible  task  and  that 
both  the  CETA  prime  sponsors  as  well 
as  those  individuals  who  could  benefit 
from  the  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram will  suffer  irreparable  harm.  We 
caimot  let  this  occur  and  we  must  move 
promptly  and  decisively  to  enact  the 
Obey  amendment  to  add  $300  million 
to  title  I. 

Although  I  am  certainly  hopeful  that 
these  additional  fimds  will  be  utilized 
to  expand  and  increase  public  service 
employment  opportunities,  I  also  want 
to  encourage  the  prime  sponsors  and  the 
Labor  Department  to  use  some  of  these 
moneys  to  fully  and  effectively  imple- 
ment the  congressional  mandate  to  focus 
attention  on  the  unique  and  special  needs 
of  those  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  as  outlined  in  section 
301  fb)  of  CETA.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  Flood*  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  calling  at- 
tention to  this  particular  feature  of 
CETA  in  its  committee  report. 

As  the  committee  has  so  clearly  in- 
dicated, it  "expects  the  Secretary  to  give 
this  responsibility  (section  301(b>  >  im- 
mediate and  serious  attention  and  to  al- 
locate sufficient  funds  to  carry  It  out 
effectively,  giving  due  consideration  to 
those  community -based  organizations 
which  are  experienced  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  Americans  with  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability." 

This  language,  coupled  with  previous 
language  during  House  and  Senate  con- 
sideration of  CETA.  should  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  Labor  Department 
officials  that  the  Congress  fully  Intends 
and  directs  that  not  only  is  301(b)  to  be 
completely  carried  out  but  that  signifi- 
cant efforts  must  be  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  fellow  Americans  who  do 
not  speak  English  as  their  mother 
tongue — whether  they  be  the  Spanish - 
speaking  in  tiie  Northeast  and  South- 
west, French-speaking  in  Maine  or  Loui- 
siana. Oriental  languages  in  the  West  or 
numerous  other  tongues  which  are  used 
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as  the  lingua  franca  of  a  particular 
ethnic  group  or  community.  It  is  partic- 
ularly important  that  this  close  attention 
be  given  to  the  limited  English-speaking 
as  there  is  little  question  that  they  ac- 
count for  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
unemployed  and  underemployed  and  are 
greatly  in  need  of  the  assistance  provided 
by  CETA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  measure  before  us 
today  has  great  significance  for  the  vic- 
tims of  the  administration's  inept  eco- 
nomic policies  and  the  persistent  unem- 
ployment dilemma  which  they  have  so 
seriously  exacerbated.  It  has  been  the 
blacks,  the  Spanish-speaking,  women, 
youth.  Vietnam  veterans,  older  Ameri- 
cans, the  impoverished  and  disadvan- 
taged who  have  been  forced  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  high  levels  of  unemployment 
and  who  have  suffered  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  job  training  and  man- 
power programs.  Their  plight  has  cer- 
taiiily  been  further  aggravated  by  soar- 
ing inflation  and  the  failure  of  Mr.  Nixon 
and  his  advisers  to  effectively  come  to 
grips  with  these  and  related  problems. 
Thus,  we  must  take  affirmative  steps  to 
enable  State  and  local  governments  to 
meaningfully  carry  out  those  programs 
v.e  authorized  under  CETA.  We  must  give 
them  the  ammunition  with  which  to  cope 
with  the  unemployment  crisis,  particu- 
larly in  those  areas  where  the  jobless 
level  suipasses  certain  rates,  including 
those  communities  which  fail  to  meet  the 
6.5  percent  unemployment  requirement 
of  title  n  but  nevertheless  are  experienc- 
ing significant  manpower  needs. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  make  a  few  points, 
in  closing,  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  No.  1,  the 
subcommittee  which  dealt  with  this  issue 
voted  on  a  6-to-5  vote  against  an  amend- 
ment very  similar  to  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  today. 

In  fact,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
who  served  on  the  subcommittee  who 
were  present  voted  for  it.  and  it  was  only 
because  the  ranking  minority  member 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee have  a  right  to  vote  in  subcommittee 
that  the  amendment  failed  at  that  time. 

No.  2,  as  has  been  already  suggested, 
the  OMB  has  already  received  a  request 
from  the  Labor  Department,  we  are  in- 
foi-med,  for  $280  million  in  additional 
funds  for  title  I.  Why  should  we  not  pro- 
vide the  money  when  we  know  it  is  nec- 
essary? Why  should  we  wait  for  their 
official  recommendation  when  we  know 
they  have  already  sent  that  down  to 
OMB. 

No.  3.  Region  No.  4,  which  includes 
every  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
south  of  Kentucky,  has  15  percent  of  the 
unemployment  in  the  coimtry.  Under 
title  II.  they  only  get  4  percent  of  the 
funds.  This  will  help  correct  that. 

No.  4,  remember  that  the  unemploy- 
ment estimate  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  was  built  was  5.3  percent. 
The  administration  itself  expects  im- 
employment  now  to  rise  to  5.8  percent. 
The  facts  are  there.  We  need  the  money. 


I  think  we  recc  gnize  it  and  I  hope  we 
support  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  BADILLC '.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massa  chusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commei  d  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  t  ssociate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Furthermore,  I  would  pay  a  lot  more 
attention  to  th;  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Coi  imittee  if,  when  he  was 
in  the  well,  he  )  ho  wed  the  same  feeling 
for  holding  the  budget  in  line  when  it 
came  to  items  af  ecting  cotton.  Last  week 
we  tried  to  sav(  millions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  budget  or  Cotton,  Inc.  He  was  up 
there  battling  m  ;  tooth  and  nail. 

I  felt  that  if  :  le  feels  this  way  all  the 
way  across  the  budget,  except  when  it 
affects  his  own  »ackyard.  This  is  a  good 
amendment.  It  )uts  bread  on  the  table 
and  gives  people  the  dignity  they  re- 
quire. That  is  wlat  people  want — jobs. 

Mr.  PERKIN£  .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  tie  Obey  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  impoi  tant  for  all  Members  to 
understand  that  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment we  are  no  adding  more  funds  for 
manpower  and  employment  programs 
than  we  have  hid  to  date;  we  are  just 
getting  even  wit  i  where  we  were  2  years 
ago. 

The  new  Cci  nprehensive  Manpower 
Act — CETA— is  J ,  combination  oi  the  old 
manpower  trailing  programs  and  the 
public  service  employment  programs 
funded  by  the  :  Imergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971.  The  combined  funding  level 
for  these  prograi  is  2  years  ago  today  was 
$2.9  billion.  As  3  ou  can  see  by  referring 
to  page  82  of  t  le  committee's  own  re- 
port, the  curren  and  projected  funding 
levels  are  $2.26  billion  and  $2  billion 
respectively.  An  'one  who  can  perform 
simple  arithmet  c  can  figure  out  that 
you  cannot  run  programs  at  the  same 
levels  with  $70C  million  fewer  dollars. 
When  you  add  1 3  this  the  fact  that  the 
formula  in  the  C  ETA  Act  causes  a  major 
redistribution  of  the  available  funds  you 
are  faced  with  tie  situation  of  having  to 
cut  way  back  1  m  good  programs  like 
Mainstream  anc  public  service  employ- 
ment, because  t  iere  just  is  not  enough 
money  to  sustaii  them  at  past  levels. 

This  is  particu  larly  true  in  the  South- 
eastern States  w  lich  were  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  fon  lula.  Even  if  we  had  the 
same  amount  0:  money  as  before,  the 
South  would  los(  money,  because  of  the 
shifts  in  distribu  tion  under  the  formula. 
This  makes  the  mpact  of  the  cuts  par- 
ticularly severe  ii  that  region.  The  only 
way  we  can  ease  the  situation  is  to  pony 
up  some  more  m  oney — at  least  as  much 
as  we  had  2  year ;  ago. 

It  is  so  import  ant  to  keep  people  em- 
ployed and  her;  is  the  one  program 
everyone  agrees  is  absolutely  noninfla- 
tionary  that  does  just  that.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  agree  that  we  should  at 
least  get  these  employment  programs 
that  have  done  s(  1  much  good  back  to  the 
same  levels  the;  ■  were  operating  at  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman    I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quo'um  is  not  present. 
The  CHAIRM^  N.  The  Chair  will  coimt. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  ilr.  Chairman.  I  with, 
draw  my  point  o:  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  Objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin    Mr.  Obey) 


The    question 


Chairman  announced  that  he  was  in 
doubt. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Chairman,  I  demand  a 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vot^ 
The  vote  was 
vice,  and  there 
not  voting  32,  as 


was  ordered, 
aken  by  electronic  de- 
w  ;re— ayes  231,  noes  171, 
follows: 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney,  Ohio 
Cbisholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cronln 
Culver 
Danielson 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Pascell 
Pish 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Praser 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Glaimo 
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A"!  'ES— 231 
Glbl  >ons 


Gilnan 
Glnr 
Goni  :alez 
Grasio 
Graj 

GreeD,  Greg. 
Gree  n.  Pa. 
Gudi 

Gun:er 
Ham  Uton 
Hammer- 
sc]  imldt 
Haniey 
Hanm 
Hari  ington 
Haw  tins 
Hayi 

Heel  iler,  W.  Va 
Heel  ler.  Mass 
HelDz 
Hels  oski 
Hicki 
HUllt 
Holt:  :man 
Hort  sn 
How  ird 
Huni  ;ate 
Johqson,  Calif. 
.Ala. 
N.c. 
Jorditn 


Jone  s 

Jone  s 


was    taken;    and  the 


Kast  inmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Kocl 

KyroB 

Lago  marslno 

Legg  >tt 

Lebt  lan 

Lent 

Llttca 


La. 

Md. 


Long, 
Long, 
Luken 
Mcc;  oskey 
McC(  irmack 
McDi  ide 
McPj  11 
McKiy 
McK  nney 
Malli  iry 
Marp  zltl 
Matljlas,  Calif. 
Matsiinaga 
Mazz  M 
MeecB 
Melci  ler 
Mete  life 
Mezv  insky 
Mini;  ;b 
Mink 
Mitel  lell,  Md. 
Mitel  lell,  N.Y. 
Moafe  ley 
Mollc  han 
Moor  bead.  Pa. 
Morg  in 
Mosh^r 
Moss 

Murpfay,  ni. 
Muri  hy,  N.Y. 
Murt  la 
Natcl  ler 
Nedz: 
Nicb(  Is 


Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'NelU 
Owens 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Podell 
Price,  m. 
Pritchard 
Qule 

Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
.  Rees 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Ro  bison,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
RostenkowsU 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
Sehroeder 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Sisk 
Slack 
Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steiger,  Wla. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
ThomBon,  Wl«. 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Traxler 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Wbaleu 
White 
Whltten 
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Wilson,  Wright 

Charles  H.,  Wyman 

Calif.  Yates 
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Abdnor 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Con lan 

Daniel,  Oan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Plndley 
Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 
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Porsythe 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Gettys 

Goldwater 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hanrahan 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Henderson 

Hinsbaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Ruber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McEwen 

McSpadden 

Mabon 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Parris 


Young,  Qa. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Passman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scbneebell 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.Y 

Snyder 

Steed 

Steelman 

steiger,  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague 

Thone 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Burke,  Calif 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniels, 

Dominlck 
Diggs 
Born 
Esch 


NOT  VOTING — 32 

Goodling  Madigan 

Griffiths  MUls 

Hansen,  Idaho   Mlnshall,  Ohio 
Hansen,  Wash.  Preyer 
Hfebert 


V. 


Holiaeld 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Macdonald 
Madden 


Roberts 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Shoup 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Yatron 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  <H.R.  15580)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  roUcall  No.  339  on  June  27, 
1974, 1  was  recorded  as  not  voting.  I  was 
present  for  this  roUcall  and  voted  "no." 
I  do  not  know  why  the  vote  was  not  tabu- 
lated by  the  electronic  equipment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  placed  right  after  this  roll- 
call  in  the  permanent  Congressional 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCHARGING    CONFEREES    FROM 
FURTHER      CONSIDERATION      OP 
H.R.      14833,     AND     CONSIDERING 
SENATE  AMENDMENTS  THERETO 
Mr.    ULLMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  14833)  to  extend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  for  18  months;  and  I  ask 
imanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  14833,  to- 
gether   with    the    Senate    amendments 
thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "December 
31,  1976".  and  Insert:  "June  30.  1975". 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  Section  1631  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"REIMBURSEMENT    TO    STATES    FOR    INTERIM 
ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (d) 
(1)  and  subsection  (b)  as  it  relates  to  the 
payment  of  leas  than  the  correct  amount  of 
benefits,  the  Secretary  may  upon  written  au- 
thorization by  an  individual,  withhold  bene- 
fits due  with  respect  to  that  individual  and 
may  pay  to  a  State  (or  political  subdivision 
thereof  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  State  from  the  benefits  withheld  an 
amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  State  (or 
political  subdivision  thereof)  for  interim 
assistance  furnished  on  behalf  of  the  individ- 
ual by  the  State  (or  political  subdivision 
therepf ) . 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  benefits  means  supplemental  security 
Income  benefits  under  this  title  and  any 
State  supplementary  payments  under  sec- 
tion 1616  or  under  section  212  of  Public  Law 
93-66  which  the  Secretary  makes  on  behalf  of 
a  State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof)  that 
the  Secretary  has  determined  to  be  due  with 
respect  to  the  individual  at  the  time  the  Sec- 
retary makes  the  first  payment  of  benefits.  A 
cash  advance  made  pursuant  to  section  1631 
(a)  (4)  (A)  shall  not  be  considered  as  the  first 
payment  of  benefits  for  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'Interim  assistance'  meana  assistance  fi- 
nanced from  State  or  local  funds  and  fur- 
nished for  meeting  basic  needs  dtulng  the 
period,  beginning  with  the  month  In  which 
the  Individual  filed  an  application  for  bene- 
fits (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2) ) ,  for  which 
he  was  eligible  for  such  benefits. 

"(4)  In  order  for  a  State  to  receive  reim- 
bursement under  the  provision  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  State  shall  have  In  effect  an  agree- 
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ment  with  the  Secretary  which  shall  pro- 
vide— 

"(1)  that  If  the  Secretary  makes  payment 
to  the  State  (or  subdivision  of  the  State  as 
provided  for  tmder  the  agreement)  In  reim- 
bursement for  Interim  assistance  (as  defined 
m  paragraph  (3))  for  any  Individual  In  an 
amount  greater  than  the  reimbursable 
amount  authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  the 
State  (or  subdivision  of  the  State  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  agreement)  shaU  pay 
to  the  Individual  the  balance  of  such  pay- 
ment In  excess  of  the  reimbursable  amount 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but  in  any  event 
within  ten  working  days  or  a  shorter  period 
specified  m  the  agreement;  and 

"(11)  such  other  rules  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  achieve  efficient  and  effec- 
tive administration  of  thU  provision  and  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program  es- 
tablished by  this  title,  including  protection 
of  hearing  rights  for  any  individual  aggrieved 
by  action  taken  by  the  State  (or  subdivision 
of  the  State  as  provided  for  under  the  agree- 
ment)   pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  disagreement  con- 
cerning payment  by  the  Secretary  to  a  State 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  nor  the  amount  retained  by  the 
State  <or  subdivision  of  the  State  as  pro- 
vided for  under  an  agreement  imder  para- 
graph (4)).  *^ 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shaU 
expire  on  June  30,  1975.  At  least  sixty  days 
prior  to  such  expiration  date,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  assessing 
the  effects  of  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  including  the  adequacy  of  Interim 
assistance  provided  and  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  administration  of  such  pro- 
visions. Such  report  may  Include  such  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Secretarv  deems  apDro- 
prlate.". 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  203 
(e)  (2)  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970  (as 
added  by  section  20  of  Public  Law  93-233  and 
amended  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  93-256) 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "1974" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

Sec.  4.  Section  204(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1971  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "903(b)(3)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "905(d)". 

Page  1,  after  line  6.  insert: 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  1611  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  Public 
Law  92-603  and  as  In  effect  on  July  1,  1974) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A),  by  inserting 
"(or,  if  greater,  the  amount  determined  un- 
der section  1617)"  Immediately  after 
"$1,752"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)(2)(A),  by  Inserting 
"(or,  if  greater,  the  amount  determined  ua.- 
der  section  1617)"  Immediately  after 
**$2,628*'; 

(3)  m  subsection  (b)  (1),  by  inserting  "(or. 
if  greater,  the  amount  determined  under 
section  1617)"  immediately  after  "$1,752"- 
and  ' 

(4)  In  subsection  (b)  (2) ,  by  inserting  "(or. 
If  greater,  the  amount  determined  under 
section    1617)"    Immediately    after   "$2,628". 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  Public 
Law  92-603)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"COST-OF-LIVING    ADJUSTMENTS   IN    BENEFTrs 

"Sec.  1617.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary, 
pursuant  to  section  215(1)  makes  a  determi- 
nation that  a  base  quarter  in  a  calendar 
year  Is  also  a  cost-of-living  computation 
quarter,  he  shall  determine  and  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  (together  with,  and  at  the 
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same  time,  as  the  material  required  by  sec- 
tion 215(1)  (2)  (D)  to  be  published  therein  by 
reason  of  such  determination)  the  supple- 
mental security  benefit  rate  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  )  which  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  the  period  beginning  with  the  month 
following  the  first  month  that  the  Increase 
(if  any)  In  benefits  payable  under  title  II 
becomes  effective  under  section  215(1)  by 
reason  of  such  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(b)  (1)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'supplemental  security  benefit  rate*  means 
whichever  of  the  following  Is  the  greater — 

"(A)  the  dollar  amounts  (namely,  $1,752 
and  $2,628,  referred  to  In  sections  1611(a)  (1) 
(A).  1611(a)  (2)  (A),  1611(b)(1),  and  1611(b) 
(2)),  or 

■■(B)  the  dollar  amounts  (referred  to  in 
such  sections)  which  were  In  effect  inmiedi- 
ately  prior  to  the  most  recent  increase  under 
this  section. 

•■(2»  The  supplemental  security  benefit 
rate  which  shall  be  effective  by  reason  of 
an  increase  brought  about  by  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  such  rate,  as 
in  effect  immediately  prior  to  such  increase, 
plus  a  per  centum  thereof  equal  to  the  per 
centum  of  increase  In  benefits  payable  under 
title  II  brought  about  pursuant  to  section 
215(1).". 

(c)  Section  2n(a)(l)(A)  of  Public  Law 
93-66  (as  in  effect  on  July  1,  1974)  is 
amended  by  strllUng  '•$876"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  specified  in  section 
1611(a)  (1)  (A)''. 

(d)  Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  Immediately 
after  section  1617  (as  added  by  subsection 
(b) )   the  following  new  section: 

"OPERATION  OF  STATE  SUPPLEMENTATION 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1618.  (a)  In  order  for  any  State 
(other  than  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  which 
has  at  any  time  after  December  1973  had  in 
effect  a  program  of  supplementation  pay- 
ments described  in  section  1616(a)  to  be  eli- 
gible for  payments  pursuant  to  title  XIX, 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  any  calen- 
dar quarter  which  begins — 

"  ( 1 )  after  June  30.  1975.  or,  if  later, 
"(2)  after  the  calendar  quarter  In  which 
supplementation   payments   are   first    made 
under  such  program, 

such  State  must  have  in  effect  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  whereby  the  State  will — 

"(3)  continue  to  operate  such  program, 

"(4)  maintain,  under  such  program,  a  level 
of  benefits  which  (prior  to  application  of  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (5))  is  not  lower 
than  the  level  of  benefits  under  the  program 
for  the  first  month  that  the  program  was 
In  effect,  or  (if  later)  January  1974,  and 

"(5)  in  determining  eligibility  for  and  the 
amount  of  payment  to  which  any  applicant 
or  recipient  is  entitled  under  the  program 
disregard  an  amount  of  the  Income,  Includ- 
ing income  in  the  form  of  benefits  payable 
under  section  1611,  of  such  applicant  or  re- 
cipient equal  to  the  amount,  if  any,  by 
which — 

"(A)  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  In- 
creases which  have  occurred  in  the  level  of 
supplemental  security  benefits  payable  un- 
der this  title  as  a  result  of  cost-of-living 
adjustments  under  section  1617  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
since  the  first  month  with  respect  to  which 
payments  were  made  under  the  State  pro- 
gram of  supplementation,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amounts  of  the  In- 
creases over  the  level  specified  in  paragraph 
(4)  Which  have  occurred  In  the  level  of  bene- 
fits under  such  State  program. 
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"(b)    The   Secretaly, 
purposes  of  subsectlc  i 
fits  provided  under  a 
program  and  the 
increases  in  such  leiel 
Ing   the  program  as 
classes  and  categories 
thereunder)    consider 
affects   the   vast 
and  the  Secretary 
a  State  has  failed  to 
imposed  by  paragraph 
subsection  solely 
tion  program  does 
respects  or  In  the 
or  categories  of 
ments,  if  the 
of  benefits  provided 
the    beneficiaries 
beneficiaries  are 
not  significantly  lowi 
would    obtain    if 
fully  met  in  every 
of  each  and  every  cl 
ficlarles.". 

(e)  Section    212( 
Law  93-66  is  amende^ 
that,  there  shall  not 
any  such  benefit  for 
utable  to  any  increase 
supplemental  securit 
suant  to  section  161 
diately  after  "Social 

(f)  The  limitation 
(a)   Of  the  Social 
1972  on  the  amount 
tary  of  Health. 
State  pursuant  to 
ments  under  section 
curity  Act  shall  be 
paragraph   (2)   of 
of  an  amount  equal 
of  the  expenditures 
agreements  as  are 
able  the  State  to  mee ; 
posed  by  section  1618 
Act  or  to  meet  the 
the  amendment  mad( 
this  section. 

Page  1.  after  line  6. 

Sec.  6.  Section  249£ 
Amendments  of  1972 
ing  out  "June  30,  19T  [ 
30, 1977"  in  lieu  thereif 

Page  1,  after  line  6, 

Sec,  7.  (a)  Section 
93-233  is  amended  bj 
ber   1.   1974"   and 
"March  1,  1975"  and 
1975"  and  Inserting  it 
1976", 

(b)  Section  15(c)  ( 
is  amended  by  strikii^g 
and  inserting  in  lieu 
and  by  striking  out  " 
serting   in    lieu 

(c)  Section  15(d) 
amended  by  striking 
except  that  if  the 
cation,  and  Welfare 
tional  time  is  requirei  1 
required  by  subsectioi 
latlon,  extend  the 
visions  of  subsection 
periods  beginning  aftir 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

Page  1,  after  line  6, 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section 
cial  Security  Act  is 
lows: 

"(14)    effective 
that— 

"(A)  in  the  case  o; 
aid  or  assistance  undei 
under  title  I.  X.  XIV, 
title  IV,  or  who  mee 
sources  requirements 
plans  which  Is  appropitati 


In   determining   for 
(a)  the  level  of  bene- 
State  supplementation 
amount  of  any 
shall  (after  review- 
it  affects  the  various 
of  beneficiaries  covered 
the    program    as    it 
majority  of  beneficiaries; 
not  determine  that 
meet  the  requirements 
(4)    or   (5)    of  such 
Its  supplementa- 
meet,  in  one  or  more 
of  one  or  more  classes 
such  requlre- 
finds  that  the  level 
ander  such  program  to 
thereunder,    when    such 
as  a  single  group,  is 
than  the  level  which 
requirements   were 
respect  and  in  the  case 
or  category  of  bene- 


there  3f 


)  (3)  (C)(1)    of    Public 

by  inserting  "(except 

be  counted  so  much  of 

ny  month  as  is  attrib- 

made  In  the  level  of 

income  benefits  pur- 

of  such  Act)"  imme- 

Sfecurlty  Act". 

imposed  by  section  401 

Sepurity  Amendments  of 

payable^  to  the  Secre- 

and  Welfare  by  a 

agreement  or  agree- 

1616  of  the  Social  Se- 

ap^lied  without  regard  to 

section  In  the  case 

one  half  of  so  much 

i^der  the  agreement  or 

in  order  to  en- 

the  requirements  Im- 

of  the  Social  Security 

r^uirement  imposed  by 

by  subsection  (e)   of 

ijisert : 
of  the  Social  Security 
Is  amended  by  strlk- 
and  Inserting  "June 

1  tisert : 

5(c)(2)  of  Public  Law 

striking  out  "Decem- 

In^rting  in  lieu  thereof 

striking  out  "July  1, 

lieu  thereof  "March  1, 


ly 


Sec  retary 


(Sj)  of  Public  Law  93-233 
out  "March  1,  1975" 
thereof  "June  1,  1975" 
October  1,  1975  '  and  in- 
"June    1,   1976". 
Public  Law  93-233  Is 
out  "January  1,  1975, 
of  Health,  Edu- 
letermlnes  that  addl- 
to  prepare  the  report 
(c) ,  he  may,  by  regu- 
ap|)llcabUity  of  the  pro- 
a)  to  cost  accounting 
June  30,   1975"  and 
"July  1,  1976". 
l)isert: 
902(a) (14)  of  the  So- 
to read  as  fol- 


ai  lended 


Jan  lary  1.  1973,  provides 


individuals  receiving 

a  State  plan  approved 

or  XVI,  or  part  A  of 

the  income  and  re- 

the  one  of  such  State 


"  (1)  no  enrollment  f  »e,  premium,  or  similar 
charge,  and  no  deduction,  cost  sharing,  or 
similar  charge  with  rsspect  to  the  care  a.id 
services  listed  In  claus  js  (1)  through  (5)  and 
(7)  or  section  1905(a)  wUl  be  imposed  ui;der 
the  plan,  and 

"(11)  any  deduction  cost  sharing,  or  simi- 
lar charge  Imposed  under  the  plan  with  re- 
spect to  other  care  and  services  will  be  nomi- 
nal In  amount  (as  determined  in  accordance 
with  standards  approvi  !d  by  the  Secretary  and 
included  in  the  plan ) ,  md 

"(B)  with  respect  1o  Individuals  'Aho  are 
not  receiving  aid  or  assistance  under  any 
such  State  plan  ai.d  who  do  not  meet  the 
income  and  resource;  raqiursments  of  the 
one  of  such  State  pla:  s  which  is  appropriate 
or  who,  after  December  31,  1973,  are  included 
under  the  State  plan  for  medical  assistance 
pursuant  to  section  19(i2(a)  (10)  (B)  approved 
under  title  XIX — 

•■(i)  there  may  be  inposed  an  enrollment 
fee,  premium,  or  sim  lar  charge  which  (as 
determined  in  accordance  v.ith  standards 
prescrioed  by  the  Secritary)  is  related  to  the 
Individual's  income,  a  id 

"(ii)  any  deductible  cost-sharing,  or  simi- 
lar chaige  imposed  uader  the  plan  will  be 
nominal;". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  January  1,  1973  (or 
earlier  if  the  State  pla  i  so  provided) . 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  1  isert : 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  staff  <  if  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  "i  axation  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  stud/  and  investigation  of 
the  operation  and  effe<  t  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951,  as  amend©  1,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  such  J  ct  should  be  extended 
beyond  June  30,  1975  and,  if  so,  how  the 
administration  of  such  Act  can  be  improved. 
The  Joint  Committee  staff  shall  specifically 
consider  whether  exera  ptlon  criteria  and  the 
statutory  factors  for  letermlnlng  excessive 
profits  should  be  char  ged  to  make  the  Act 
fairer  and  more  effecti'  'e  and  more  objective. 
The  Joint  Committee  s  taff  shall  also  consider 
whether  the  Renegotls  tion  Board  should  be 
restructured. 

(b)  In  conducting  stich  study  and  investi- 
gation the  staff  of  th«  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxa  ion  shall  consult  with 
the  staffs  of  the  Ren  sgotiation  Board,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  loard,  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

(c)  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxa  tion  shall  submit  the 
results  of  its  study  an  i  investigation  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  an  d  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  on  or  before  May  31, 
1975,  together  with  sue  i  recommendations  as 
it  deems  appropriate. 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  lisert: 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amenced  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"An  agreement  betwe  en  an  owner  or  tenant 
of  land  and  another  pei  son  under  which  such 
other  person  is  to  manage  and  supervise  the 
production  of  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodities  on  such  l^nd  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  arrangement  (described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection)  which  provides  for  material  par- 
ticipation by  the  ownei  or  tenant  In  produc- 
tion or  management,  f  under  such  agree- 
ment it  is  the  respor  sibility  and  duty  of 
such  other  person,  as  th  e  agent  of  such  owner 
or  tenant,  to  manage  ai  d  supervise  such  pro- 
duction    (Including    tie        "  -    ■■ 


June  27,  197^ 


of    the 
services 


„  selection 

tenants  or  other  pers  )nnel  whose 
will  be  utilized  in  such  production)  without 
personal  participation  t  herein  by  such  owner 
or  tenant,  and  if,  in  fac  t,  there  is  no  personal 
participation  by  such  owner  or  tenant  In 
such  production  or  management.". 
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(b)  Section  1402(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of 
net  earnings  from  self -employment)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"An  agreement  between  an  owner  or  ten- 
ant of  land  and  another  person  under  which 
such  other  person  is  to  manage  and  super- 
vise the  production  of  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural commodities  on  such  land  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  an  arrangement  (de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection)  which  provides 
for  material  participation  by  the  owner  or 
tenant  in  production  or  management,  if 
under  such  arrangement  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity and  duty  of  such  other  person,  as  the 
agent  of  such  owner  or  tenant,  to  manage 
and  supervise  such  production  (Including 
the  selection  of  the  tenants  or  other  person- 
nel whose  services  will  be  utilized  In  such 
production)  without  personal  participation 
therein  by  such  owjier  or  tenant,  and  if,  in 
fact,  there  is  no  personal  participation  by 
such  owner  or  tenant  in  such  production  or 
management,". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1973. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  for 
twelve  months,   and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  since  it  was 
almost  impossib'e  to  hear  the  amend- 
ments when  the,v  were  read,  whether  this 
deals  exclusively  with  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  extension? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Icwa.  I  would  say  that  the  bill  that  the 
House  passed  is  the  extension  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act.  The  Senate  added 
eight  amendments.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Member  to  request  that  seven  of 
the  amendments  be  rejected,  and  that 
the  other  amendment  dealing  with  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  present  authority 
for  certain  States  to  make  payments 
under  the  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act,  be  accepted  with  an 
amendment,  which  would  merely  extend 
that  authority  for  1  month.  It  expires  as 
of  the  1st  of  July  this  year,  and  we 
would  merely  ask  that  it  be  extended  to 
the  1st  of  August. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  this  extension  deals 
exclusively  with  the  Renegotiation  Act, 
and  whether  all  amendments  to  this  act, 
as  read  by  the  Clerk,  are  germane  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
pass  the  Renegotiation  Act  amendment 
exactly  the  way  we  passed  it  in  the  House, 
but  we  would  add  one  amendment,  that 
was  added  by  the  Senate,  having  to  do 
with  the  extension  of  the  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act,  and 
make  that  a  1 -month  extension. 


Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  have  a  further  explanation 
of  the  measure  before  us,  or  has  the  gen- 
tleman concluded  his  statement? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  have  concluded  my 
statement,  but  I  would  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions  the  gentleman 
may  have. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  reason  I  asked  for 
this  reservation  is  because  I  understood 
the  gentleman^s  proposal  that  the  com- 
mittee was  simply  extending  the  unem- 
ployment benefit  program,  that  is.  the 
extended  program,  for  30  days'  time,  un- 
tU  August  1,1974. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PICKLE  This  does  not  affect  the 
formula  or  the  triggering  mechanism 
that  is  in  the  law  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  does  not  affect  the 
permanent  provisions. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  does  not  afifect  that? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  This  is  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  law  for  1  month. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  it  is  extended  for  30 
days'  time,  as  I  understand  it,  it  would 
probably  cost  some  $25  million  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
approximately  $25  million  on  the  part 
of  the  States? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  figure  is  a  maxi- 
mum total  of  $50  million  divided  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, of  which  a  maximum  of  $25 
million  would  be  Federal  expenses. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes,  but  $25  milUon  from 
the  States. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Yes  That  would  be  a 
maximum  figure. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  said  it 
would  be  a  total  of  approximately  $50 
million? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  State  and  Federal. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
should  remember  that  when  we  extend 
these  benefits,  under  the  program  37 
States  are  paying  for  the  unemployment 
extended  benefits  of  13  other  States  basi- 
cally. "We  have  extended  this  program 
three  and  four  times,  alwrys  with  the 
assurance  that  the  committee  was  going 
to  come  forth  with  some  kind  of  proposal 
that  would  reach  for  more  equity,  be- 
cause 37  States  should  not  have  to  pay 
indefinitely  for  the  unemployment  bene- 
fits of  the  other  13  States.  What  is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  30  days  from 
now.  by  August  1? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  is  our  hope  that  with- 
in this  30-day  period  we  will  be  able  to 
take  a  look  at  the  whole  program  and, 
if  need  be.  change  the  formula  and  bring 
it  back  within  that  period  in  a  perma- 
nent form. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Then  it  is  the  gentle- 
man's hope  that  he  can  actually  present 
us  some  kind  of  a  new  formula  within 
this  30-day  extension  time? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  And  that  this  will  not  be 


extended  on  and  on,  but  we  will  reach 
some  conclusion  on  it? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  certainly  hope  so. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  request 
has  been  cleared  with  the  people  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    tTLLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ullman  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
on  its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6.  7.  8,  and  9,  and  to  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    TJLI.MAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  a?  follows: 

Mr.  Ullman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dlKagreement  to  Senate  Amendment 
numbered  3  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  added  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, add  the  following  (on  page  1,  alter 
line  6 »  ; 

Sec  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  203 
(e)(2)  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1974^  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '■August  1,  1974^^. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  218.  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT  OP 
1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr!  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  218)  to  extend  by  30  days 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cate- 
gorically object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1975 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15580)  making  appro- 
pi-iations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15580.  with 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
OccupATiON.*L  Safety   and  Health 

AOMUriSTRATION 
SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
$100,816,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BY     MH.     SYMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stmms:  On 
page  6,  line  17,  strike  the  figure  "$100,816,- 
000"   and   Insert   the   figure   "$70,400,000". 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  My  amendment  very  simply 
would  put  the  OSHA  appropriation  back 
to  where  it  was  last  year,  back  to  $70.4 
million.  This  amendment  is  not  an  anti- 
safety  amendment,  but  a  stop  harass- 
ment amendment.  There  are  countless 
bills  before  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  to  amend  OSHA;  there  is  one 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee calling  for  the  outright  repeal  of 
the  act  which  has  over  50  sponsors  on  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  country  today 
that  is  causing  any  more  complaints  by 
the  American  people  than  OSHA,  with 
the  exception  of  inflation.  I  think  this 
would  not  disband  OSHA  completely  but 
at  least  it  would  put  them  on  record 
that  the  American  people  are  dissatisfied. 
Certainly  they  can  live  with  $70.4  mil- 
lion. They  have  money  even  for  TV 
programs  to  tell  the  people  how  wonder- 
ful OSHA  is.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  amendment  is  proper  more  than  fair 
and  would  be  a  good  place  to  save  money 
for  the  hard-working  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  no 
advance  warning  that  this  amendment 
would  be  offered.  It  Is  a  very  bad  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  all  Members  to  vote 
against  it.  If  we  do  not  like  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act,  we  should 
repeal  it,  rather  than  cutting  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry  it  out.  What 
this  amendment  would  do  is  to  cut  back 
the  funds  for  grants  to  States  which  have 


th;ir 


elected  to  operate 

safety  and  health 

deny  them  the  func^ 

out  the  law.  It  woUd 

States  from  entering 

that  Members  will 

realize  that  this  aiiendment 

be  in  the  best  Interests 

people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  w« 
copy  of  this  amendpient 


The  CHAIRMAN, 
the  amendment  offe:  ed 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Sy:  ims) 
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own  occupational 

programs.  It  would 

they  need  to  carry 

discourage  other 

the  program.  I  hope 

be  wise  enough  to 

would  not 

of  the  American 


do  not  even  have  a 


The  question  is  on 
by  the  gentleman 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr 
like  to  speak  against 
did  not  even  know  w 

The  CHAIRMAN 


vise  the  gentleman  hat  the  Chair  is  at- 
tempting to  protec ;  the  rights  of  all 
Members  and  if  the  e  is  a  Member  who 
desires  to  be  heard,  ^he  Chair  will  recog- 
nize that  Member, 
from  New  Jersey  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  v<  ould  like  to  tell  the 
Members  that  this  i ;  no  increase.  OSHA 
was  never  financed  fpr  a  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN, 
ing  recognition? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  tte 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  . 

The   question   was 
Chairman  announc^  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


[s  any  Member  seek- 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr. 

a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote 
The  vote  was  tak^n 

vice,  and  there  w 

not  voting  37,  as  follows 


vote 
:;hairman,  I  demand 


V  as 


ere  —ayes 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Mich 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Bobert 

w.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Oa. 


Ala. 


[Roll  ^D.  340 
AYES  —179 

Davis,  a  C. 

Davis,  V  Is. 

de  la  Ga  rza 

Denholqi 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dlcklns4n 

Downln  r 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edward! 

Eshleman 

Evins,  T^nn. 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountalfc 

Frey 

Froehlloji 

Gettys 

GUman 

Ginn 

GoidwaAer 

Green,  <|reg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hammei 
schml  It 

Hanrahan 

Harsha 

Hasting! 

Henderson 

Hinshav 

Hog  an 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 


Chairman,  I  would 
the  amendment.  We 
lat  it  was. 

The  Chair  will  ad- 


gentleman  from 
taken;    and    the 


ordered. 

by  electronic  de- 
179,  noes  218, 


Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCollister 

McEwen 

McSpadden 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Mayne 

MUIer 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
0*Brten 
F arris 
Passman 
Pettis 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 


QuUIen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubitz 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney,  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Cbisholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  m. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cronin 
Culver 
Danlelson 
Deianey 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Oialmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 


,  Mo. 


.C. 
Wis. 


daho 


W.  Va 

ilass. 


Calif. 


,  AU 


Snyder 
Spence 
Steed 
Steelmai 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Taylor,  ^ 

Teague 

ThomsoE 

Thone 

Thorntoi , 

TO  well,  I^v 

Treen 

Vander  Jjigt 

NOES-i-218 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  P4, 
Gude 
Hamlltoi 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler, 
Heckler, 
Heinz 
HelstoskI 
Hicks 
Hillls 
Holtzmai  I 
Horton 
Hungate 
Johnson 
Jones, 
Jordan 
Kastenmfeler 
Kluczyn^l 
Koch 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Mq. 
Luken 
McCloEkdy 
McCormfjck 
McDade 
McFail 
McKay 
McKinne^ 
Madden 
Mahon 
Maraziti 
Mathias, 
Mats 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsk^ 
Michel 
Mllford 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
MoUohar 
Moorheai 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Murphy, 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Fatman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 


Eunai  a 
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Blackburn 
Bra  SCO 
Brlnkley 
Burke,  Calif. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Clark 


Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniels, 

Dominljck  V 
Derwinsk 
Diggs 


CJalif. 


Md. 
Pa. 


11. 


Veysey 

Waggon  ner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

wmn 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  111. 

Young,  s.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zlon 


Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vlgorlto 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Ga. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Dorn 

Esch 

Goodling 
Griffiths 
Hansen,  Wash. 
H6bert 
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Hollfleld  Madlgan  Rousselot 

Howard  Mills  st  Germain 

Johnson,  Colo.  Mlnshall,  Ohio  Shoup 

Jones,  Tenn.  Moakley  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Karth  Preyer  Thompson,  N.J. 

Landrum  Roberts  Yatron 

Macdonald  Rooney,  N.Y. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     MB.     STEIGER 
OF    WISCONSIN 

Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wis- 
consin: Page  6,  line  17,  Insert  the  following 
immediately  befoire  the  period:  ",  together 
with  $5,000,000  to  be  available  for  reimburse- 
ment to  States  under  section  7(c)  (1)  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
(29  U.S.C.  656(c)(1))  for  the  furnishing  of 
consultation  services  to  employers  under  sec- 
tion 21(c)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  670(c) )  ". 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  there  has  ever  been  a  thread  of 
what  people  talk  about  in  terms  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  it 
is  the  complaint  that  Intimately  is 
made,  particularly  by  small  business 
employers,  that  they  do  not  haVe  safety 
professionals,  that  they  do  not  have  a 
staff,  and  that  they  are  not  able  to  secure 
information  concerning  how  the  act  af- 
fects their  particular  operation. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide $5  million  to  enable  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  enter  into  agreements,  under 
section  7(c)  (1)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  for  State 
personnel  to  furnish  consultant  services 
to  employers  under  section  21(c)  of  the 
act.  In  yesterday's  Record  on  page  21296 
I  have  clearly  delineated  my  intent  as  to 
purpose,  intent,  history,  and  expected 
approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  well  understand  the 
very  deep  feelings  that  have  been  gen- 
erated across  the  United  States  and  re- 
flected fairly  accurately  on  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  that  was  just  defeated. 
Thus,  I  have  sought  for  the  last  21/2 
years  to  find  a  way  to  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  respond  responsibly  to  the  needs 
of  small  employers. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Prob- 
lems Affecting  Small  Business  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate) 
has  been  one  of  those  Members  who  has 
been  most  in  the  forefront  of  this  effort. 
There  are  many  Members  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  have  joined  in  sponsoring  the 
bill  that  I  introduced  to  provide  for  con- 
sultant services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  provides  $5 
niillion  to  meet  the  needs  of  employers 
who  want  to  find  out  how  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  applies  to 
their  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  this  afternoon  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
'Mr.  Hungate)  is  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association,  the 
Men's  Retailers  of  America,  the  Ameri- 


can Retailer  Federation,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  and, 
last  but  not  least,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  include  the  full  text  of  all 
supporting  messages: 

Washington,  D.C, 

June  26. 1974. 
Congressman  William  Steigeb, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congressman  Steiger,  the  American 
RetaU  Federation  which  represents  thou- 
sands of  small  retailers  through  its  50  States 
and  32  national  association  affiliates  highly 
endorses  your  small  business  OSHA  consul- 
tation amendment  to  the  Labor  HEW  appro- 
priations bUl.  The  Federation  believes  that 
this  amendment  with  the  proper  type  of 
administration  will  not  only  help  to  alle- 
viate the  burden  of  this  law  for  small  bxisl- 
nesses,  but  will  further  the  basic  premise  of 
OSHA  in  promoting  the  safety  and  health  of 
employees. 

Eugene  A.  Keekey, 
President,  American  Retail  Federation. 

Washington,  D.C, 

June  26, 1974. 
Congressman  William  Steiger. 
Capitol,  D.C: 

Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Trade  Association  representing  8,000 
menswear  specialty  stores  supports  small 
business  OSHA  amendment  seeking  consul- 
tative visits.  Our  small  business  members 
fully  support  the  congressional  intent  of 
OSHA  but  realistically  it  must  be  recognized 
that  retail  stores  are  among  the  least  vul- 
nerable in  subjecting  employees  to  "immi- 
nent work  hazards."  We  believe  that  a  con- 
sultative Inspection  provision  would  remove 
potential  harassment  of  smaU  retaUers  whUe 
at  the  same  time  the  Intent  of  the  law  would 
be  complied  with  In  full. 

Menswear  Retailers  op  America. 

June  26, 1974. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steiger, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Representative  William  A.  Steiger  has  in- 
dicated he  wUl  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  Thursday. 
June  27,  Rep.  Stelger's  amendment  would  ap- 
propriate an  additional  $5  mUlion  for  States 
to  provide  on-site  consultative  services  to 
assist  employers  in  meeting  their  OSHA  re- 
quirements. NAM  strongly  believes  addition- 
al assistance  Is  needed  if  employers  are  to 
further  comply  with  OSHA.  Onslte  consul- 
tation Is  particularly  needed  by  small  em- 
ployers. This  provision  in  no  way  would 
weaken  OSHA  enforcement,  at  least  21  States 
presently  provide  on-site  consultation  as 
part  of  their  OSHA-approved  State  plan. 
This  amendment  would  broaden  coverage  to 
all  States. 

NAM  strongly  urges  you  to  support  Rep. 
Stelger's    efforts   to   enhance    safety    in    the 
workplace,  a  concern  in  which  we  all  share. 
E.  Douglas  Kenna, 
President,  NatioTial  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

National  Small  Business  Association, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  24, 1974. 
Hon.  WiLLUM  Steiger 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steiger:  We  have  been  apprised 
of  your  intention  to  ofTer  an  amendment  to 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  blU  designed 
to  provide  on-site  consultation  services  for 
business.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the 
amendment  wUl  call  for  a  five  million  doUar 
appropriation  to  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  in  turn  will 


make  grants  to  the  states  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  on-site  consultative  services. 

This  approach  would  certainly  seem  to 
answer  the  needs  of  the  millions  of  smaU 
businesses  who  are  In  desperate  need  of 
help  in  their  compliance  efforts.  NSB  feels 
that  this  will  alleviate  any  need  for  directly 
amending  the  Act  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose.  F\irthermore,  we  understand  that 
by  allowing  the  states  to  do  this,  the  con- 
sultation will  not  be  limited  to  firms  em- 
ploying 25  or  less.  There  are  a  great  many 
medium-sized  businesses  who  are  in  need 
of  this  service 

We  are  informed  that  amendments  may 
also  be  Introduced  to  exempt  smaller  firms 
from  compliance.  While  on  the  surface  this 
action  would  seem  to  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem for  small  business,  we  found,  in  effect 
that  the  exemption,  as  voted  during  the  pre- 
cedtog  Congress  was  so  limited  and  so  nar- 
row that  only  the  smallest  of  the  smalls 
would  have  benefited.  A  the  same  time,  any 
outright  exemption  would  tend  to  counter 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  Act  Itself,  mainly 
to  provide  the  safest  possible  work-place. 
NSB  certainly  has  no  desire  to  take  such  a 
position.  Our  problem,  and  that  of  our 
membership,  with  the  Act  has  always  been 
in  the  administration  thereof. 

Once  again  to  the  extent  that  your  pro- 
posed amendment  will  supply  the  needed 
consultation  services  and  will  further  as- 
sist small  business  In  coming  into  compli- 
ance, the  National  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion wholeheartedly  supports  your  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Milton  D.  Stewart, 

Vice-President. 

U.S.    Department    or   Labor, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  27,  1974. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steiger, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.^r  Congressman  Steiger:  I  understand 
that  you  intend  to  Introduce  on  the  Floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  15580.  the  HEW-Labor  appro- 
priations bill,  which  would  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  enable  the  Labor  Department 
to  enter  toto  agreements  with  the  States 
under  the  authority  of  section  7(c)(1)  of 
the  WllUams-Stelger  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970.  Under  these  agree- 
ments. State  personnel  would  fiu-nlsh  con- 
sultation services  to  employers  under  section 
21(c)  of  the  Act  on  occupational  safety  and 
health  matters. 

I  firmly  believe  that  consulting  with  em- 
ployers, particularly  smaller  employers.  Is 
highly  desirable  not  only  as  a  means  of 
disseminating  needed  Information  on  mat- 
ters related  to  worker  safety  and  health  but 
also  as  a  means  of  facUltatlng  compliance  by 
employers  with  their  legal  obligation  under 
the  Act. 

The  Department  Is  already  engaged  In  ex- 
tensive efforts  to  advise  and  consult  with  em- 
ployers as  to  effective  means  of  preventing 
occupational  Injuries  and  Illnesses.  Your 
amendment  would  make  additional  funds 
available  for  augmenting  this  Important 
activity  and  would  also  permit  this  Depart- 
ment to  make  maximum  use  of  existing 
State  capabilities  and  expertise  In  safety  and 
health  matters. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  J.  Brennan. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
says,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  just  a 
part  of  it: 

I  xmderstand  that  you  Intend  to  introduce 
on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  15580,  the  HEW-Labor 
appropriations  bUl,  which  would  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  to  enable  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment  to  enter   into  agreements  with   the 
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states  under  the  authorltj-  of  section  7(c)  (1) 
of  the  wniiams-Steiger  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970.  Under  these  agree- 
ments, State  personnel  would  furnish  con- 
sultation services  to  employers  under  section 
21(C)  of  the  Act  on  occupational  safety  and 
health  matters. 

I  firmly  believe  that  consulting  with  em- 
ployers, particularly  smaller  employers,  is 
highly  desirable  not  only  as  a  means  of  dis- 
seminating needed  information  on  matters 
related  to  worker  safety  and  health  but  also 
as  a  means  of  facilitating  compliance  by  em- 
ployers with  their  legal  obligation  under  the 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  the  fa^t 
that  in  yesterday's  Record  on  page 
21296  I  inserted  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
what  was  involved  in  this  efifort.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  be  willing  to  accept 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  would  respon- 
sibly deal  with  the  problems  that  small 
employers  have  with  the  act  and  enable 
us  to  get  out  fi-om  under  the  biggest 
problem,  which  is  a  fear  of  the  unknown. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  I  understand  the  gen- 
tl"man's  amendment  correctly,  he  is  pro- 
viding S5  million  to  establish  a  program 
of  co'Jiijeling  small  business  in  their  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  the  regulations.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscon.sin.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  based  on 
my  understanding  of  the  amendment.  I 
am  inclined  to  support  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
helpful  and  desirable  measure  to  assist 
small  business. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.sconsin,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
offering  this  amendment.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  very  effective  and  helpful  if 
we  could  have  had  an  amendment  such 
as  this  when  v.e  considered  this  appro- 
priation a  year  ago.  I  strongly  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  deeply 
for  that  statement. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  YoungK 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gent'.eman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  ask  him  this  question.  Is  the 
$5  million  an  additional  amount  to  that 
already  appropriated? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  an 
additional  $5  million  in  addition  to  that 
found  in  the  committee  bill. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
stated,  we  are  both  supporting  this 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  an  additional  $5  million  for  con- 
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,  year.  We  are  not  seek- 
or  taking  anybody  out 
act.  We  find  that  the 
small  businessmai  i  wants  to  comply  with 
the  act.  What  the  >-  see  they  need  is  they 
need  to  find  out  f  they  are  able  to  get 
funds  and  what  t  le  obstacles  are.  They 
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tell  them  how  th<  y  can  act  so  that  they 
will  not  incur  a  f  ne.  Or  perhaps  a  man 
has  a  machine  wi  lich  may  be  a  $100,000 
machine  which  nc  longer  meets  the  com- 
pliance standards  of  the  health  and 
safety  standards.  Under  this  amendment 
that  small  busine  >sman  can  call  up  and 
ask  if  the  new  m£  chine  will  comply  with 
the  standards.  A1  present  they  will  not 
tell  him.  We  thi  ik  he  has  a  right  to 
that  educational  i  lervice. 

I  certainly  urge  all  Members  to  support 
this  amendment  i  'hich  in  no  way  weak- 
ens the  act. 

Mrs.  GREEN  cf  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  th ;  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri <Mr.  RAND.'ilL). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentlelady 
for  yielding.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  o  this  amendment  and 
commend  the  ge:  itleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  oflfering  t  le  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking,  as  our 
colleague  just  f  nished  saying,  about 
.small  business.  W ;  are  talking  about  the 
little  fellows  who  have  maybe  2,  3.  4  or 
5  cr  as  mp.ny  as  H   or  15  or  20  employees. 

It  was  heartren  ling  for  me  to  see  some 
small  businesses  ;losed  up  which  I  ob- 
served diu-ing  the  period  from  January  1, 
1974,  until  Januai  y  21  when  we  returned 
to  open  the  sessi  )n.  I  visited  one  small 
business  they  had  just  threatened  to  put 
out  of  business. 

Well,  with  this  :ind  of  amendment  the 
'ousinessman  can  isk  what  it  is  they  m.ay 
have  to  do  in  ore  er  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  in  c  ider  that  they  will  not 
be  closed  up. 

I  went  tc  one  place  of  business  and 
there  observed  ?.l  of  the  guardrails  and 
heavy  screens  ths  t  th(  y  had  put  around 
a  piece  of  heavy  n  achinery.  Nobody  could 
have  possibly  con  ,e  close  enough  to  that 
piece  of  machine!  y  to  be  hurt  even  if  he 
had  tried.  It  waj  simply  ridiculous  for 
OSHA  inspectors  to  say  this  piece  of 
machinery  had  t )  be  scrapped  because 
I  saw  W'ith  my  ow  n  eyes — there  was  sim- 
ply no  v.ay  for  an  operator  to  be  hurt. 

This  sort  of  i  n  amendment  makes 
sense.  It  makes  s(  nse  for  small  business. 
All  of  the  Membe  s  supported  OSHA  but 
we  are  for  OSHA  or  big  industry.  We  are 
all  aware  of  acci  lents  where  employees 
have  fallen  int<  molten  metal  vats, 
never  to  be  recov*  red,  or  terrible  injuries 
where  they  are  c  tiewed  up  by  assembly 
lines.  I  had  in  mind  accidents  such  as 
these  in  big  Indus  try — and  also  the  min- 
ing industry.  Her;  we  are  talking  about 
small  businesses.  That  is  what  this  is  all 
about.  I  believe  tl:  is  amendment  deserves 
the  support  of  all  of  us. 

Mrs.  GREEN  o:  Oregon.  It  seems  to  me 
this  would  reduce  a  great  deal  of  the  op- 
position to  OSH^  because  OSHA  at  the 
present  time  doe  ,  as  the  two  gentlemen 
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have  said,  just  go  ii  i  and  close  down  busi- 
nesses, or  impose  lines.  I  think  this  is  a 
violation  of  the  judicial  process.  If  we 
can  give  more  help  in  counseling,  advice, 
I  would  think  OS]IA  would  be  a  much 
stronger  agency  wi  ;h  far  less  hostile  op- 
position. 

Mr.  McKINNEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  3  ield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Cdnnecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEl'.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  o:  the  amendment  to 
provide  for  a  progr  ira  of  grants  to  States 
for  onsite  consulta  tion  services  to  assist 
businesses  for  complisince  with  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  i  md  Health  Act. 

While  I  support  the  concept  and  aim 
of  OSHA,  I  have  Img  believed  that  the 
legislation  as  prese  ntly  constituted  lacks 
any  incentive  or  emphasis  on  assisting 
employers  to  comp  y  with  its  terms.  And 
indeed  an  interpnter  is  needed  to  de- 
cipher the  OSHA  regulations.  Because  of 
this,  we  have  incurred  a  climate  of  hos- 
tility, fear,  and  fnstration  between  em- 
ployers and  the  Iiepartment  of  Labor. 
What  we  must  stri>  e  to  achieve  in  reform 
of  OSHA  is  the  restoration  of  coopera- 
tion in  attaining  m-the-job  safety  for 
employees.  In  this  respect  I  have  advo- 
cated a  two-step  ir  spection  procedure  as 
far  more  equitable  than  that  which  is 
currently  in  effect  The  first  visit  would 
provide  onsite  cor  sultation  and  advice 
to  employers  on  tlie  interpretation  and 
appUcation  of  safety  standards.  The 
second  visit  would  then  follow,  at  which 
time  the  actual  ins]  )ection  would  occur. 

And  this,  gentle;  nen,  would  be  largely 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Steiger's  amend- 
ment. On-site  consi  Itative  services  would 
provide  employers  with  the  necessary 
information  to  niaintain  a  safe  and 
healthy  environmf  nt  for  their  workers 
without  the  past  confusion  surrounding 
OSHA  inspections.  We  must  accept  that 
employers,  especia  ly  small  ones,  require 
assistance  in  undei  standing  and  comply- 
ing with  the  comi  lex  and  all  too  often 
monolithic  standa -ds  of  OSHA. 

I  would  like  to  l>ring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  u  proposal  for  reform 
of  OSHA  developed  by  the  Stamford 
Area  Commerce  and  Industry  Associa- 
tion, whose  membership  of  300  include 
the  national  and  r  lultinational  corpora- 
tions headquartered  in  southwest  Fair- 
field County,  Conn.,  as  well  as  the  area's 
local  business  orgunizations.  The  mem- 
bership vitally  affected  by  OSHA  both 
as  employers  of  sjveral  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  in  tie  United  States  and 
as  producers  of  pre  ducts  used  by  millions 
of  other  employe)  s  covered  by  OSHA, 
support  the  act  as  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression of  the  I'ederal  Government's 
interest  in  the  saf  ;ty  and  health  of  the 
American  worker.  However,  on  the  basis 
of  their  experience  with  their  own  com- 
pany-directed occupational  safety  and 
health  programs,  their  experience  in 
operating  for  man  y  years  under  various 
State  programs,  md  their  experience 
\\ith  OSHA,  the  n  embers  of  SACIA  be- 
lieve modifications  of  OSHA  would  im- 
prove the  act's  eff  jctiveness  as  a  vehicle 
for  improved  occupational  safety  and 
health  while  at  the  same  time  reducing 
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some  of  the  unnecessary  burdens  on  em- 
ployers who  are  attempting  to  comply 
with  all  of  its  requirements. 

The  SACIA  proposal  has  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  amendment  before  us,  that  is. 
they  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  provide  "consultative  in- 
spections" or  "advisory  evaluations,"  and 
that  such  assistance  should  be  available 
to  all  employers  subject  to  the  act.  At 
this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
background  statement  of  SACIA  in  sup- 
port of  their  recommendation  and,  by 
extension,  the  amendment  before  us: 

Considerably  greater  training,  education, 
and  assistance  is  required  If  OSHA's  goal  of 
creating  a  safer  work  environment  is  to  be 
achieved  in  a  smooth,  orderly,  and  reasonably 
economic  manner.  The  scope,  depth,  and 
complexity  of  OSHA  requirements  make 
them  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  interpret 
and  Implement  without  such  guidance.  It  is 
imperative  that  OSHA  involvement  with  or- 
ganizations seeking  to  conform  their  opera- 
tions to  its  requirements  be  broadened  be- 
yond the  current,  essentially  punitive  ap- 
proach. Many  companies  proceeding  in  good 
faith  to  upgrade  their  operations  are  doing 
so  with  little  or  no  assurance  that  the  steps 
they  are  taking  are  necessary,  desirable,  or 
will,  in  fact,  lead  to  compliance.  This  prob- 
lem exists  for  large  as  well  as  small  com- 
panies, and  it  is  important  that  they  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  sound  OSHA  guid- 
ance to  ensure  that  the  steps  they  contem- 
plate are  appropriate,  since  In  many  cases 
the  expenditures  required  are  considerable. 

It  had  proposed  that  the  present  inspec- 
tion system  be  continued  but  that.  Inde- 
pendently, a  mechanism  be  created  through 
which  companies  can  seek  and  obtain  guid- 
ance, including  on-site  inspection  and  con- 
sultation, that  will  enable  them  to  move 
forward  «ith  safety  measures  with  certitude 
that  these  measures  will  be  productive.  This 
nxW  maximize  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  safety-related  expenditures  being 
ma^e  and.  at  the  same  time,  will  have  long- 
term  beneficial  effects  as  an  educational 
program  that  will  upgrade  the  professional- 
ism of  safety  personnel  and  speed  full  com- 
pliance with  OSHA  regulations. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day to  support  the  amendment  that  will 
provide  for  consultative  inspections,  on- 
site  consultation  for  businesses  seeking 
compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
OccuDational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

Without  attorneys  on  retainer,  safety 
professionals,  or  industrial  hygienists  on 
their  staffs,  many  em.ployers,  small  bus- 
inessmen in  particular,  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  complying  with  the  often 
complex  and  highly  technical  health, 
safety  standards,  despite  their  desire 
and  intent  to  do  so. 

The  goals  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  a  ssfe  and  healthy  work- 
ing place  for  every  American  worker, 
are  universally  accepted.  What  I  found 
objected  to  in  the  many  letters  I  receive 
is  the  administration  of  the  act.  Often 
businessmen  have  Questions  about  the 
regulations,  they  are  confused  as  to 
whether  they  are  viclating  the  ac*,  un- 
certain as  to  the  meaning  of  the  new 
rules.  Yet,  if  they  invite  an  OSHA  in- 
spector to  visit  they  are  liable  to  be 
found  in  noncompliance  and  fined.  Ilius 


there  is  no  way,  short  of  hiring  expen- 
sive technical  assistance,  which  many 
cannot  atford,  that  the  small  business 
can  readily  and  rapidly  bring  itself  into 
compliance.  Accordingly  some  have  pro- 
tested the  law  itself. 

However,  the  general  consensus  today 
is  that  OSHA  is  working.  Not  as  it 
should,  but  the  idea  has  gained  accept- 
ance. The  National  Small  Business  As- 
sociation wTOte  the  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Small  Business  Subcommittee  indi- 
cating their  support  for  the  amendment 
that  we  are  considering  today.  This 
amendment  would  provide  funding 
through  the  Department  of  Labor  by 
means  and  grants  to  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  onsite  consulta- 
tive services.  I  beheve  this  amendment 
has  broad  support.  The  National  Small 
Business  Association  in  indicating  their 
support  for  this  amendment  made  clear 
their  commitment  to  the  idea  of  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  the  law  versus  leg- 
islation to  exempt  businesses  from  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman. 
v.ill  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  fully  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger).  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  help  break  down  the  wall  of 
resistance  and  hostility  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  that  has 
been  built  in  the  small  business  sector. 
The  heavy  emphasis  on  the  enforcement 
functions  of  the  law  has  far  outweighed 
the  minimal  efforts  applied  to  the  edu- 
cative fimctions  of  the  law,  and  the  re- 
sulting imbalance  in  priority  emphasis 
his  resulted  in  a  proportional  distortion 
of  perception  on  the  law  in  the  small 
business  sector.  This  distorted  perception 
has  been  engendered  by  fear  of  the  un- 
known. Fear  is  a  powerful  motivator — 
and  it  has  been  used  to  jecure  OSHA 
compliance.  However,  in  the  long  run, 
fear  is  a  debilitating  influence.  I  can  un- 
derstand why  this  motivational  force  has 
been  employed  to  date,  given  the  small 
number  of  inspectors  compared  with 
the  target  population.  However,  fear  is 
a  positive  motivator  only  when  a  clearly 
defined  course  of  action  to  avoid  pun- 
ishment is  available.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  clearly  defined  course  of  action, 
tension  and  anxiety  build  up.  And  it  is 
this  tension  and  anxiety  th^t  have  been 
exploited  by  those  who  see':  to  eviscerate 
the  law  or  wipe  it  ofT  the  books  entirely. 

We  can  remove  this  fear  and  anxiety 
by  providing  an  o"p?rtunity  for  the 
small  businessman  to  obtain  consulta- 
tion on  ix)tential  problem  areas  in  his 
business,  on  the  site  where  his  business 
activities  take  place. 

OITsite  consultation  Is  simply  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
small  business  sector.  Can  we  expect  the 
small  businessman  to  bring  his  machin- 
ery to  some  neutral  territory  for  inspec- 
tion? Can  we  realistically  expect  him  to 
memorize  every  detail  of  his  business,  the 
machinery  in  his  shop,  the  work  habits 
of  his  employees,  and  relate  these  to  an 
off  site  counselor?  Requiring  him  to  seek 


advice  in  such  a  manner  is  not  unlike 
arranging  the  terms  of  a  duel  on  some 
neutral  ground.  How  can  we  expect  any 
businessman  to  develop  a  positive  per- 
ception on  the  merits  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance under  such  conditions?  There  is 
a  vast  difference  between  the  capabili- 
ties, the  capital  and  the  legal  resources 
that  are  available  to  the  small  and  large 
business  sectors.  This  onsite  consultation 
amendment  seeks  to  restore  a  balance 
between  the  comparative  advantages 
held  by  either  sector. 

This  is  a  positive  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  encourage  voluntary  com- 
pliance. Further,  this  amendment  indi- 
cates the  good  faith  of  the  Congress  to 
the  thousands  of  small  businessmen 
around  the  Nation  who  look  to  us  for 
meaningful  reforms  in  the  law  to  help 
them  comply  with  this  important  na- 
tional program 

Mr.  Steiger's  amendment  has  been  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  objections  of 
those  who  envision  a  potential  problem 
in  investing  both  the  enforcement  and 
the  educative  function  within  a  single 
agency.  There  are  concerns  that  an 
agency  so  charged  with  this  dual  func- 
tion might  well  emphasize  one  aspect 
over  the  other.  Possibly,  the  educative 
function  could  outweigh  the  enforce- 
ment function.  Although  I  see  little  like- 
lihood of  this  possibility,  I  recognize  the 
sincerity  that  generates  tliis  concern  in 
some  sectors.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not ignore  the  fact  th.it  the  educative 
functions  of  the  law  must  be  exercised 
to  their  full  potential  if  the  ultimate  goal 
of  voluntary  compliance  is  to  be 
achieved.  Mr.  Steiger's  amendment  sep- 
arates the  educative/consultative  func- 
tion from  the  enforcement  function,  and 
vests  the  consultative  authority  within 
the  States.  This  is  a  proper  role  for  the 
States  to  assume,  and  it  will  do  much  to 
encourage  the  adoption  of  the  larger 
scope  of  the  program  on  the  State  level. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  areas  in 
the  law  that  continue  to  cause  some 
problem  in  the  small  business  sector.  I 
believe  that  many  of  these  problem  areas 
can  be  corrected  administratively,  and 
we  will  not  need  to  develop  legislative 
approaches  if  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  responsive  to  these  needs.  I  believe  a 
greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
thj  issuance  of  specific  advice  on  com- 
pliance at  the  time  a  citation  is  issued. 
Too  often,  the  advice  is  nonspecific,  caus- 
ing uncertainties  and  accompanying 
delays  because  the  businessman  is  not 
sure  that  the  action  he  is  taking  will  put 
him  in  compliance  with  the  law.  This 
problen  i5  further  complicated  if  the 
small  businessman  seelcs  Small  Business 
Administration  funding  under  the  terms 
of  the  law  to  finance  needed  modifica- 
tions to  gain  compliance  status.  At  the 
present  time,  SEA  OSHA  loan  programs 
have  not  been  suiministered  with  vigor, 
because  even  the  SBA  is  unsure  that  such 
loans  will  result  in  compliance  status. 
Specificity  of  advice  could  solve  this 
problem,  and  this  correction  could  be 
accomplished  through  administrative 
channels. 

Also,  I  would  urge  consideration  of  the 
extension  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
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businessman  to  file  an  appeal  on  a  cita- 
tion and /or  penalty.  The  law  currently 
requires  him  to  file  such  notice  within 
15  days  after  receipt  of  citation.  Because 
of  the  limited  access  to  engineering  coun- 
seling and  legal  advice  in  many  areas  of 
our  country,  on  which  a  businessman 
might  base  a  decision  on  whether  or  not 
to  appeal  a  citation,  I  believe  this  time 
limit  should  be  extended  to  30  days.  This 
extension  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
concept  of  the  law,  but  it  would  allow 
the  businessman  a  little  more  time  in 
which  to  make  what  could  be  a  most 
important  decision. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  that  there  are  areas  in  the  law 
that  require  review  and  possible  reform. 
The  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  over- 
sight hearings  on  OSHA  currently  being 
conducted  are  a  testimony  to  this  recog- 
nition of  problem  areas  in  the  law.  How- 
ever, the  reform  efforts  of  this  Congress 
must  proceed  at  a  pace  that  will  satisfy 
the  businessmen  of  this  Nation  that  we 
are  in  earnest  about  seeking  fair  changes 
that  will  encourage  voluntary  compli- 
ance. In  my  own  congressional  district, 
onsite  consultation  is  viewed  as  a  top 
priority  in  the  small  business  sector.  A 
recent  questionnaire  survey  I  conducted 
on  OSHA  indicated  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  the  onsite  consultation  idea. 

This  amendment  does  not  eviscerate 
the  law.  It  seeks  to  strengthen  the  law 
by  encouraging  a  more  favorable  atti- 
tude— a  receptivity — in  an  economic 
sector  that  employs  most  of  the  workers 
covered  under  the  law.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  rights  of  American  workers  for  a  safe 
and  healthful  working  environment.  But 
also,  we  cannot  ignore  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  small  businessmen  of  this 
Nation  who  support  the  concepts  of  the 
law  but  who  are  having  trouble  in  imder- 
standing  the  exact  application  of  the 
law  to  their  individual  businesses.  These 
businessmen  are  not  seeking  to  escape 
their  responsibilities  to  their  workers — 
they  are  trj'ing  to  find  out  exactly  what 
these  responsibilities  are  and  how  they 
can  go  about  Implementing  safety  and 
health  programs.  We  need  to  meet  small 
business  halfway  in  this  effort.  Onsite 
consultation  Is  one  of  the  keys  to  greater 
understanding,  and  ultimately  accept- 
ance, of  the  needs  to  promote  a  safe  and 
healthy  work  environment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
worthy  and  very  much  needed  amend- 
ment to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  3ield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  member  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Labor  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Steiger),  and  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon ( Mrs.  Green  i  .  for  her  generosity  and 
graciousness  in  yielding  me  this  time. 

In  the  last  Congress.  I  appeared  before 
the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
in  its  oversight  hearings  with  regard  to 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
and  its  administration,  and  testified  with 
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regard  to  the  foil '  of  strict  application  of 
the  act  and  the  regulations  which  had 
promulgated  to  bhe  small  farmer  and 
small  business.  £  Dme  of  the  regulations 
since  have  been  modified,  having  been 
proved  to  be  impi  actical  if  not  ridiculous, 
but  there  is  still  further  need  for  revi- 
sion of  the  regula  Aons  toward  more  com- 
monsense  approa  ;hes. 

However,  the  greatest  folly  still  re- 
mains in  the  act  and  any  strict  applica- 
tion of  it — the  fa  ;t  that  the  law  provides 
for  mandatory  fiies  and  penalties  upon 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration insp  Bctor  first  coming  upon 
the  jobsite  and  f  nding  conditions  which 
he  determines  :  re  not  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  prescribed  standards. 

It  is  difficult  er  ough  for  the  giant  cor- 
poration to  keep  up  with  the  many  laws 
and  regulations  iiffecting  its  operations, 
including  OSHA,  but  at  least  through  its 
corporate  networ  c  it  has  some  chance  of 
keeping  informec  and  making  the  requi- 
site modiflcationi  in  its  plants  and  work 
rules  so  as  to  he  compatible  with  the 
latest  rulings  in  Washington  or  the  re- 
gional OSHA  off  ce.  But  how  is  a  small 
farmer  or  the  e  itrepreneur  of  a  small 
family  business  to  keep  track  of  these 
complex  regulations  and  rulings? 

I  must  confesi  my  amazement  that 
farmers  and  lnd<  pendent  businesses  are 
able  to  keep  up  i  ,s  well  as  they  do  with 
the  myriad  regu  ations  affecting  them, 
but  surely  it  can  be  no  real  surprise  to 
find  that  the  "wo  rd"  does  not  always  get 
around,  or  that  small  store  owner,  the 
dirt  farmer,  the  amily  doctor  or  corner 
druggist,  or  the  jowner-operator  of  the 
rural  gasoline  station  may  be  somewhat 
confused  on  just  how  a  complicated  reg- 
ulation designed!  for  larger  operations 
might  be  applied!  in  his  particular  situ- 
ation. 

These  employe:  s  do  not  wish  to  main- 
tain unsafe  condi  Jons,  but  they  are  often 
not  really  aware  that  their  working  con- 
ditions might  s<^mehow  be  considered 
hazardous  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
their  employees.  Once  they  are  apprised 
fully  of  where  a]  egedly  dangerous  con- 
ditions exist  anq  how  those  conditions 
might  be  Improve  i  to  meet  the  standards 
promulgated  for  ;heir  type  of  operation, 
I  beUeve  you  will  find  most  of  these  em- 
ployers willing  ti  do  what  they  can  to 
make  the  changejs  sought. 

But  they  have  found  they  carmot 
under  the  law  ssk  the  Federal  OSHA 
Inspector  to  loo :  over  their  plant  or 
operation  and  a<;vise  them  where  they 
might  be  deficien ;  so  that  they  can  com- 
ply with  the  law  and  regulations,  for 
it  appears  the  lai  7  requires  a  mandatory 
fine  to  be  imposec ,  as  well  as  other  action 
which  often  wou  Id  impose  hardship  as 
well  as  inconvenif  nee  upon  the  employer, 
whenever  an  insJ)ector  determines  that 
the  site  does  not  perfectly  meet  the  uni- 
form standards  Set  in  Washington. 

As  I  stated  in  t  tie  hearings  In  the  last 
Congress,  there  s  an  urgent  need  to 
amend  the  Occipational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  to  ptrmit  employers  to  ask 
the  OSHA  inspec  xir  to  come  to  the  site 
and  advise  just  wftere  conditions  are  sub- 
standard and  hotv  the  employer  might 
correct  the  conditions,  without  running 
the  risk  of  being  subjected  to  mandatory 
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sanctions  might  be 
^  to  bring  about  com- 
pliance— but  not  bfefore  then. 

The  intent  of  the  act  after  all  was  not 
to  see  how  much'  could  be  collected  in 
fines,  or  to  haras$  employers  and  drive 
them  out  of  bu^ness,  but  to  obtidn, 
basically  through  education  and  coopera-' 
tion,  the  improved  conditions  necessary 
to  assure  that  employees  are  not  unnec- 
essarily subjected  to  hazards  to  health 
and  safety  which  could  have  been  avoided 
by  use  of  reasonable  care  and  precautions 
on  the  part  of  thej  employer. 
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inspectors  to  be  required  to  issue  cita- 
tions when  violattons  are  found  on  the 
first  visit,  especially  for  small  firms  and 
farmers  which  cannot  afford  to  hire 
their  own  OSHA  Compliance  specialists. 
I  am  grateful  that  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  lias  been  holding  over- 
sight hearhigs  this  spring  in  which  It  has 
considered  these  and  other  amendments, 
but  must  regret  that  the  subcommittee 
has  not  yet  reported  such  urgently  need- 
ed amendments  for  early  enactment. 

In  the  meantlm  5,  however,  at  least  21 
States  presently  provide  onsite  consul- 
tation as  part  of  their  OSHA-approved 
State  plan.  The  ar  lendment  proposed  by 
the  Member  frjm  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  would  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional $5  million  t )  the  OSHA  for  grants 
to  States  for  the  p  rovision  of  onsite  con- 
sultative services  to  assist  employers  in 
meeting  their  OS]  lA  requirements,  thus 
providing  incenti'e  to  the  rest  of  the 
States  to  join  in  providing  onsite  con- 
sultation as  part  o "  their  respective  State 
plans. 

There  appears  o  be  ample  authority 
in  sections  21(c)  £  nd  7(c)  (1)  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safetj  and  Health  Act  to 
carry  out  such  a  i  rogram  through  State 
plans.  Until  such  ;ime  as  we  are  able  to 
achieve  enactment  of  an  amendment  to 
the  act  specifically  providing  for  onsite 
consultation,  whether  by  Federal  OSHA 
or  State  OSHA  inspectors — an  amend- 
ment I  would  urg(!  be  given  top  priority 
by  the  leadership  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  by  the  House 
leadership — the  Steiger  amendment  to 
the  present  bill  will  provide  urgently 
needed  interim  re  ief  making  it  possible 
to  continue  effort^  to  enhance  safety  in 
the  workplace.  I  respectfully  request  all 
in  this  House  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Hr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requ  site  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  ob- 
viously is  worth  wl^ile.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  good  because  it  recognizes  the 
problem  but,  in  ra^  opinion,  it  does  not 
solve  the  problem 
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It  recognizes  the  problem  because  un- 
der present  circumstances  and  in  most 
States  of  the  Union  a  business  firm  can- 
not be  entered  by  an  inspector  from 
OSHA  for  the  first  time  without  facing 
the  likelihood  of  a  citation  for  violations. 
There  are  only  about  20  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  which  are  imder  State  agency 
enforcement  of  OSHA. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
it  would  only  go  to  States  where  the 
State  agency  is  the  enforcement  agency, 
not  to  the  other  States  where  Federal 
enforcement  is  the  rule.  The  basic  flaw 
lies  in  the  Federal  law  which  was  passed 
in  1970  which  denies  the  privilege  of  any 
Federal  inspector  under  OSHA  entering 
into  premises  first  for  the  benefit  of  ad- 
vice and  counsel  only.  He  simply  cannot 
legally  enter  into  these  premises  except 
to  enforce  the  law. 

I  submit  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  ,  while  a  good  amendment,  does 
not  correct  that  basic  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  this  ques- 
tion: How  many  States  would  be  affected 
by  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Fifty 
States. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  all  of  them  as- 
suredly participate?  There  is  no  way  to 
know,  is  there? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No,  there 
is  not. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  How  can  you  tell?  They 
all  now  have  the  option  to  be  a  State 
agency  for  enforcement  of  OSHA,  but 
they  all  have  not  wanted  to  do  so. 

So  how  can  $5  million  more  bring  all 
the  State  agencies  into  the  act  so  that 
they  will  then  enforce  OSHA  and  have 
consultation  service? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  believe 
that  there  are  21  States,  if  my  memory 
is  correct — and  I  will  correct  the  record 
if  I  am  wrong — which  have  State-ap- 
proved plans  that  do  authorize  onsite 
consultation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  all  to  the  good. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  So  that 
the  fact  situation  is  such,  in  my  view, 
that  in  those  approved  State-plan 
States  employers  are  able  to  get  that 
kind  of  consultation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconshi.  The  pur- 
port of  my  amendment  is  to  give  all  of 
the  50  States,  and  the  territories,  an  op- 
portunity with  the  Labor  Department 
and  the  State  agency  to  come  in  for  this 
service.  I  cannot  put  forth  any  assur- 
ances— and  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
can — that  every  State  will  want  to  do 
this.  But  I  think  clearly  it  is  in  the  fun- 
damental interest  of,  and  I  think  it  is 
important  to  enable,  the  States  to  do 
this  job. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  every  State  should 
have  recognized  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  equity  a  long  time  ago,  but  most 
of  them  have  not  done  so. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  should 
be  comparing  apples  with  oranges,  be- 
cause there  is  a  very  different  issue  in- 
volved here  politically,  both  hi  terms 


of  manufacturers  and  labor  about  the 
State-approved  plan  concept,  and  my 
amendment  does  not  get  into  that  prob- 
lem. It  does  provide  an  inducement  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  ask  one  further 
question?  How  soon  would  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  expect  this  to  be 
effective  in  a  State  that  elects  to  go 
along? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  As  soon 
as  there  is  a  contract  approved  and 
trained  personnel  available  to  provide 
the  service. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  may  be  months, 
then? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
see  that,  frankly,  as  a  lengthy  period  of 
time.  I  do  see  it  as  being  important  in 
terms  of  providing  consultant  officers 
who  are  trained  and  who  know  the 
standards.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  would  want  that. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  further  question.  Let  us  as- 
sume a  State  elects  noc  to  go  the  route 
of  being  the  enforcement  agency  for 
OSHA,  but,  nevertheless,  wants  to  co- 
operate imder  the  terms  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  Can  it  do  so? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  sir, 
it  can,  and  the  gentleman  will  see  in  my 
statement  yesterday  the  legal  opinion 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
speaks  to  that  very  question. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  the  advice  of  coun- 
sel given  by  such  State  agency  inspectors 
would  be  accepted  in  full  faith  by  the 
Federal  agency — am  I  correct? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  would 
clearly  be  an  important  ingredient  in 
terms  of  good  faith. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  not  much  of  an 
assurance,  though.  How  does  this  really 
help  the  small  manufacturing  firm  that 
has  to  shoot  in  the  dark  and  can  have  no 
assurance  that  when  that  fateful  day 
comes  that  a  Federal  OSHA  inspector 
enters  he  has  complied  with  regulations 
and  will  not  be  faced  with  15  or  20  or  25 
citations,  even  though  he  conscientiously 
and  at  great  expense  has  tried  to  inter- 
pret the  regulations  properly? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well  that  same  problem  would  arise  if  we 
had  a  Federal  law  consultant  separate 
from  a  compliance  officer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  They  ought  to  be  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No.  Even 
then  the  gentleman  is  as  familiar  as  I 
am  with  the  problem  that  I  have  seen 
rise  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  inspectors, 
one  of  whom  came  along  one  week  and 
the  next  one  came  along  the  second  week, 
and  they  gave  differing  interpretations 
to  the  poor  guy  who  ran  the  meat  market 
in  terms  of  what  he  was  supposed  to  do 
to  comply. 

My  amendment,  in  my  view,  clearly 
enables  the  employer  to  seek  and  gain 
the  kind  of  consultant  advice  that  makes 
sense. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
support  the  amendment  as  a  step  for- 
ward, it  is  only  a  recognition,  not  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  direct 
these  remarks  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  .  The  record 
shows,  as  of  this  time.  26  States  of  the 
50  States  have  approved  plans  by  OSHA. 
Of  these  26  States,  21  States  are  au- 
thorized to  provide  onsite  consultant 
services,  and  of  these  authorized  States 
only  5  States  are  providing  the  services. 
That  is  the  situation  as  it  exists  as  of 
this  time. 

That  is  in  response  to  the  gentleman's 
inquiry  to  Mr.  Steiger.  It  may  appear 
that  this  is  easy  legislation  which  we 
should  immediately  approve,  ind  many 
did  do  just  that.  I  want  to  give  the  other 
side  of  the  argvunent.  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  give  close  attention  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  dealing  with 
a  very  important  substantive  change,  al- 
though on  the  surface  it  appears  to  be  a 
procedural  change. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  some  facts. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  suggested  that  many  of  the 
national  organizations  are  supporting  his 
amendment,  and  they  may  well  be.  Let 
me  give  the  Members  a  list  of  those  that 
are  not  supporting  the  amendment  which 
he  proposes  in  its  present  form.  They 
are  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Engineers,  the  American  Society 
for  Quality  Control,  the  Society  of  Man- 
ufacturing Engineers,  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers,  and 
many  others. 

Let  me  try,  hopefully,  in  the  limited 
time  that  I  have,  to  explain  the  practical 
situation  as  it  exists. 

Congressman  Daniels  is  now  \m- 
avoidably  detained  in  Switzerland.  He  is 
attending  an  ILO  meeting  which  is  very 
important  to  our  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  He  did  authorize  over- 
sight hearings  and  legislative  healings 
on  this  very  matter.  In  fact,  we  just  com- 
pleted two  hearings  this  week  during 
which  I  substituted  as  the  chairman. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger).  and  he  is  my 
friend,  appeared  and  had  the  opportunity 
to  question  the  witnesses  who  testified. 
At  these  hearings  we  found  most  of  the 
controversy  centered  about,  in.  and 
around  this  amendment.  Should  the 
States  furnish  the  proper  agencies  to 
provide  these  inspection  services  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  parent  organization 
which  is  OSHA?  As  of  this  time  only 
five  States  have  made  an  attempt  to  do 
this,  to  actually  go  onto  the  premises 
and  to  give  advice,  to  help  the  many 
complaints  we  have  heard. 

The  committee  generally  feels  a 
change  must  be  made  in  this  area.  We 
have  a  consensus  as  far  as  that  item  is 
concerned.  Changes  must  be  made,  but 
this  is  so  complex  and  I  am  going  to  en- 
deavor to  explain  why  it  is  so  complex 
and  why  we  are  hesitating.  We  know  a 
change  must  be  made  and  there  must  be 
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an  enlargement  in  this  area  because 
there  have  been  so  many  complaints.  I 
say  this  with  sincere  respect  for  my  col- 
league: however,  the  amendment  is  pre- 
mature and  he  has  jumped  the  gvin.  He 
is  too  early  with  this  position.  Are  we 
going  to  have  a  committee  procedure  in 
this  House  or  are  we  not?  The  chairman 
is  holding  the.se  hearings.  As  I  mentioned 
two  of  Ihsm  have  been  held  this  week 
and  one  of  them  was  held  yesterday.  Now 
we  have  this  premature  amendment  at 
this  time  and  under  these  circumstances. 

Let  me  go  into  some  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  all  the  mischief  this  amend- 
ment causes.  It  raises  many  questions. 
For  instance,  what  kinds  of  services 
would  be  provided  by  the  States?  There 
is  the  crux  of  the  question.  What  kinds 
will  be  furnished?  Will  they  include  en- 
gineering services  or  liighly  technical 
services?  And  when  they  do  provide  these 
.services,  are  there  not  going  to  be  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  or  not  the  employees 
should  have  the  right  to  ask  for  consul- 
tative services?  Why  should  not  a  grouo 
of  people,  if  there  is  no  collective  bar- 
gaining organization,  if  they  so  desire, 
have  the  privilege  or  prerogative  of  ask- 
ing for  these  consultative  services?  The 
gentleman's  premature  amendment  does 
not  cover  this  possible  problem  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  G.'Vydos 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman's  remarks 
in  substance.  I  think  we  do  need  some 
corrective  measures  on  this  and  perhaps 
thi.s  is  the  time  when  we  should  be  con- 
sidering them  very  strongly.  I  have  had 
so  many  complaints  about  the  enforce- 
meiit  of  this  and  I  am  certain  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  likewise, 
where  inspectors  who  come  in  on  the  job 
are  the  inspectors  and  then  they  get 
to  be  the  policemen  and  then  they  get 
to  be  the  judge  and  then  they  get  to  be 
the  jury  and  finally  they  get  to  be  the 
executioner.  It  is  about  time  we  have 
some  commonsense  injected  whereby 
the  man  would  not  be  required  to  issue  a 
citation.  The  inspectors  oftentimes  do 
not  want  to  i.ssue  the  citations  but  they 
are  compelled  to. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  sympathetic 
and  understands  this.  I  hope  we  can  do 
something  to  help  the  little  man  who 
has  today  no  option  except  to  accept  the 
citation  and  pay  the  fine.  He  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  consult  somebody  and 
the  inspectors  should  have  some  leeway 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  must  issue 
citations. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
some  merit  to  the  amendment.  I  tried  to 
make  that  clear,  but  I  explained  that 
we  are  looking  into  this  and  my  chair- 
man, who  cannot  be  here  today,  as  I 
stated,  is  holding  these  hearings  and  I 
believe  that  there  is  evidence  that  he  is 
going  to  recommend  changes. 


This  is  a  mischi  jvous  amendment,  al- 
though the  intent  might  be  very  proper. 
I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  that  w  s  must  preserve  the 
committee  systen .  We  are  going  to 
come  out  with  so  ne  -commendations. 
Many  committees  J  re  going  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  same  boat  someday  if  they 
do  not  today  heed  my  warning. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requi  nt,e  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ve  are  told  that  this 
amendment  is  pre;  nature.  What  kind  of 
consultation  servi(  e  will  there  be? 

I  will  tell  you  w  lat  kind  there  is  now. 
There  is  none,  24,  26,  50  States  or  any 
number  you  want.  There  is  none. 

This,  at  least,  Mill  be  that  much  im- 
provement. They  i  gree  a  change  should 
be  made,  but  it  is  premature.  The  com- 
mittee structure  s  lould  be  followed. 

The  Small  Bus  ness  Committee  held 
hearings  on  this,  after  hearing  from 
many  businessmen  a  year  ago. 

We  would  like  somebody  to  consult 
with  small  businessmen  to  give  them 
these  consultative  educational  services. 
We  think  they  dei  erve  that. 

After  numerous  Members  had  intro- 
duced resolutions  and  amendments  to 
change  this  act,  ar  d  there  were  no  hear- 
ings, then  the  Sm  ill  Business  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  and  highlighted  this 
problem :  but  it  i  lust  have  been  pre- 
mature. The  heari:  igs  were  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  to  take  ac  ion  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

Again,  this  yeai .  we  found  adminis- 
trative improvemi  nt.  They  are  doing 
better  in  adminis:  ering  OSHA,  but  we 
still  found  a  cryii  g  need  for  consulta- 
tion and  educatior  al  services. 

We  have  discus  ;ed  this  in  meetings 
before  the  distingi  ished  committee,  and 
it  is  a  distinguished  committee,  it  has 
far  more  learning  i  n  this  field  than  other 
committees  of  Coi  gress.  but  it  still  in- 
sists legislation  here  is  premature. 

If  we  vote  dow  i  this  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  fi  om  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
SxEiGERi  it  would  36  prcmature  for  an- 
other year. 

They  are  giving  hay  to  the  dog  and 
bones  to  the  donki  y. 

As  chairman  of  [the  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  which  has  held  two  sets  of  hear- 
ings on  the  impac ,  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Healt  i  Act  on  small  busi- 
ness, I  am  most  in  terested  in  Labor  De- 
partment's appropriation  bill,  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  b;fore  us  today.  I  am 
particularly  interes  ted  in  the  amendment 
proposed  by  my  cc  [league  from  Wiscon- 
sin <Mr.  Steiger)  who  sponsored  the 
original  bill,  which  will  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  spend  up  to  $5  mil- 
lion on  contracts  v  ith  the  States  to  pro- 
vide free  OSHA  cc  nsultation  services  to 
business.  I  support  this  amendment  and 
I  shall  vote  m  f  avoi  of  it. 

Our  hearings  tave  established  that 
small  business  ob,  ection  to  this  act  is 
their  inability  to  ( etermine  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  O  SHA's  regulations  are 
voluminous,  techn:  :al  and  complex,  and 
small  businesses  lo  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  daily  mo  litor  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister or  hire  engii  eers  to  interpret  the 
technical  languag;  contained  in  these 
regulations.  The  isi  ue  for  these  business- 
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know  the  employer  would  be  fined  for 
that.  Maybe  the  employee  needs  some 
consulting  service,  or  perhaps  counseling 
services  as  well  as  management  needs 
this  service.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  denies  labor  the  benefit 
of  consultation  just  as  much  as  manage- 
ment. 

But  let  us  return  our  attention  to 
those  hearings.  For  2  or  3  years  we  have 
heard  there  are  going  to  be  hearings;  just 
you  wait.  Now  we  hear  that  song  again. 
But  I  predict  all  we  may  have  is  promises 
and  more  promises  but  no  action.  Let  us 
pass  this  amendment.  To  do  so  will  be  a 
big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  would  like  to  respond 
hurriedly  to  the  gentleman.  This  is  a 
complicated  legislative  field  we  are  en- 
tering. We  have  74  bills  before  this  com- 
mittee being  introduced  and  being  con- 
sidered in  these  combination  hearings, 
which  are  both  legislative  and  oversight. 
Of  the  bills  pertaining  to  the  area  the 
amendment  pertains  to,  we  have  no  less 
than  16  bills  with  a  total  signature  of 
80  Members,  so  we  can  see  how  compli- 
cated the  subject  matter  is. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  There  have 
been  hearings  on  this,  because  I  have 
testified  at  such  hearings.  What  we  seek 
now  is  legislation. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  STEIGER  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin: At  the  beginning  of  the  Stetger 
amendment  strike  out  the  words  "together 
with  $5,000,000  to"  and  insert  "of  which  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000  shall". 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  We  ought  to  move  along  here. 

Until  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
took  to  his  feet  I  was  going  to  say  i 
could  not  argue  against  anything  that 
had  been  said  by  any  Member  rising  in 
support  of  the  Steiger  amendment,  be- 
cause what  the  gentleman  has  said  is 
correct.  Everyone  of  us  has  a  good  point 
to  make. 

My  only  argument  is  rather  than  add- 
ing $5  million  to  the  bill,  let  us  do  It 
within  the  amount  already  provided  in 
the  bill.  We  have  added  $30.4  million  to 
the  bill  over  last  year.  Let  us  do  what 
he  says  we  ought  to  do  within  that 
framework  of  what  we  have  appropri- 
ated, and  we  do  not  bust  the  budget 
again  on  another  item  to  satisfy  every- 
one. It  allows  more  discretion  and  I  think 
it  is  a  rational  means  of  breaching  this 
inflation. 

I  would  urge  that  we  adopt  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  in  this  fashion :  The  rea- 
son why  this  is  such  a  problem  area  is 


because  at  the  present  time  we  have  a 
considerable  number  of  these.  We  do  not 
have  enough  m.oney,  and  the  reason 
some  of  these  problems  are  borne  with- 
in the  industry  is  because  we  do  not  have 
sufficient  funds.  I  think  it  would  be  worse 
than  the  amendment  is  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well.  I  submit  that  I 
can  sense  the  temper  of  the  House  here 
and  generally  what  most  of  the  Members 
would  like  to  have.  There  is  here  piacti- 
cally  a  40-percent  increase  over  last 
year's  expenditures  in  the  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  simply  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin ( Mr.  Steiger  » . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin  because  it  addresses  itself  to 
one  of  the  critical  problems  that  has 
arisen  out  of  the  administration  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  I  do 
not  receive  a  letter  from  a  small  business- 
man in  the  16th  District  of  Illinois  who 
does  not  urge  me  to  support  legislation 
that  would  repeal  OSHA.  These  small 
retailers  and  manufacturers  do  not  write 
and  express  disdain  for  the  goals  of  the 
program,  nor  do  they  write  out  of  callous 
disregard  for  the  safety  and  health  of 
their  emplovees.  Rather,  they  complain 
that  the  absence  of  onsite  consultation 
with  OSHA  examiners,  designed  to  in- 
form employers  of  existing  or  possible 
violations  of  OSHA  regulations,  places 
them  in  the  position  of  unjustified  jeop- 
ardy. These  businessmen  complain  that 
the  first  time  they  see  an  examiner  is 
the  day  of  an  actual  inspection  that  may 
easily  involve  penalties  amounting  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Moreover,  these  businessmen  contend 
that  this  OSHA  showdown,  and  the  re- 
sulting penalties,  could  be  easily  elim- 
inated and  would  probably  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  in  terms  of  the  safety  of  their 
employers.  In  capsule  form  their  argu- 
ment, which  I  find  compelling,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: On  May  29.  1971,  soon  after  the 
act  took  effect,  the  Occuoational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  published  standards 
which  the  Federal  Register  needed  248 
pages  to  print.  Indeed,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  at  the  present  time  OSHA 
regulations  and  documents  piled  on  top 
of  each  other  already  form  a  stack  17 
feet  high.  Now  what  is  the  small  employer 
without  attorneys  on  retainer  or  safety 
professionals  on  their  staff  to  do?  Clearly 
as  the  law  now  reads  it  is  his  obligation 
to  know  what  those  regulations  state  and 
to  make  certain  that  his  establishment 
is  in  compliance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  convinced  that 
without  professional  guidance,  this  goal 
and  this  order  which  we  in  Congress  have 
given  the  small  businessman  is  largely 
impracticable  and  unworkable.  First  of 
all  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  most 
small  businessmen  to  wade  through  the 
necessary  documents  or  to  know  exactly 


what  to  do  even  if  they  did.  If  this  is 
correct,  then,  good  faith,  voluntary  com- 
pliance is  just  about  impossible.  And  as 
a  result,  many  small  businessmen  com- 
ply as  well  as  they  know  how  and  sit 
in  dread  of  a  visit  from  the  compliance 
officer,  a  visit  which,  as  I  have  said,  can 
easily  mean  costly  penalties. 

This  approach  can  be  best  described 
as  all  stick  and  no  carrot,  and  one  of  the 
most  harmful  side  effects  is  the  likeli- 
hood that  many  small  businesses,  who 
wouid  comply  if  they  adequately  under- 
stood how  to  do  so,  hesitate  or  falter  in 
tills  regard  placing  their  employees  in 
unnecessary  danger. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger 
would  provide  a  solid  framework  from 
which  we  can  bagin  to  alleviate  both  the 
jeopardy  to  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee. The  amendment  as  amended  pro- 
poses that  out  of  the  increase  of  $30.4 
million  for  OSHA  in  fiscal  year  1975.  ap- 
propriate funding  be  found  for  a  program 
of  grants  to  the  States  for  onsite  con- 
sultation service  to  employers.  I  sup- 
ported the  original  provisions  of  the 
amendment  that  would  have  provided 
an  additional  $5  million  for  this  purpose. 
And  I  am  fearful  that  in  the  absence  of 
these  additional  funds  this  very  worth- 
while consultation  program  will  be  rele- 
gated to  a  stepsister  status.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  these  misgivings  prove  un- 
founded, because  I  am  certain  that  to  the 
extent  that  the  OSHA  program  is  per- 
ceived to  be  applying  unreasonable 
standards  its  very  worthwhile  goals,  and 
perhaps  its  long-term  existence,  are  \m- 
dermined. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.    -'~ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  has  per- 
formed a  useful  serv-ice  for  all  of  us  and 
for  a  good  part  of  the  coimtry  this  after- 
noon by  offering  his  amendment.  I  have 
heard  complaints  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  have  heard  concerns  expressed  for  a 
long  time  by  small  business  people  in  my 
district,  who  say  that  what  they  want  Is 
the  opportunity  to  consult  with  somebody 
without  getting  hit  over  the  head  by 
OSHA  inspectors. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  tries  to  do. 
I  will  vote  for  it  unless  the  Michel  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  is  adopted.  I 
would  urge  others  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  vote  for  the  Steiger  amendment  unless 
the  Michel  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

If  the  Michel  amendment  to  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  will  vote  against 
it  for  this  simple  reason:  The  hearings 
show  that  at  the  present  rate  of  inspec- 
tion, it  would  take  50  years  to  inspect 
every  plant  in  the  country — 50  years. 

I  think  the  amovmt  of  money  which 
the  committee  put  in  this  bill  for  Fed- 
eral Inspectors  is  a  responsible  amoimt. 
I  think  it  would  be  foolish  to  take  $5  mil- 
lion out  of  that  amount  and  apply  it  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  his 
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amendment,  as  originally  offered,  is  a 
decent  compromise  between  all  Interests 
and  will  depolarize  this  entire  issue.  That 
is  what  we  ought  to  be  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  to  the 
amendent  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  purposely  sat  back 
and  managed  to  keep  my  mouth  shut 
for  this  long,  and  I  guess  the  Members 
know  why.  I  can  smell  a  can  of  worms 
when  I  see  one  and  smell  one,  and  this, 
let  me  tell  the  Members,  is  certainly  that. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  very  delicate 
subject,  a  very  important  subject.  This 
committee  has  conducted  hearings  on 
this  at  great  length.  As  I  said  in  reply  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  in  my 
original  statement,  this  committee  heard 
this.  Every  member  of  this  subcommittee 
examined  these  witnesses  on  this  very 
point.  If  the  Members  doubt  that,  take 
a  look  at  the  committee  record.  It  Is  an 
extensive  record,  a  very  careful  record, 
and  about  as  thorough  a  record  on  a 
specific  point  as  the  Members  will  see  in 
appropriation  bills  this  year. 

As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee, 
having  gone  through  all  those  and  having 
listened  and  listened  and  waited  here  for 
nearly  an  hour  and  heard  the  emotions 
rise,  and  in  an  abundance  of  caution,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  I  would  find  myself 
constrained  and  advised  to  urge  the 
Members  to  sustain  the  position  of  the 
committee  on  this  thing  and  to  view  both 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  and 
the  amendment  very  carefully. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  time  of  the  committee  except  to  state 
that  we  are  deliberating  legislation  In 
the  proper  form.  In  the  proper  shape, 
and  in  the  proper  manner  with  the  proc- 
esses of  this  House  in  our  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  with  this  jurisdiction. 

Everybody  proposing  to  legislate  un- 
der an  appropriation  bill  has  little  or 
no  information  gained  by  our  commit- 
tee in  over  a  year's  hearings,  consulta- 
tions, and  negotiations. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  the  Members 
know  fully  just  what  they  are  doing  in 
this  matter.  I  say  that  advisedly  because 
I  do  not  know  either  at  this  point.  I 
think  I  am  as  well  acquainted  with  this 
legislation  as  any  man  on  this  floor  but 
the  effect  of  these  pending  amendments 
cannot  be  assessed  by  debate. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  program  In 
the  legislation  itself  the  manner  in  which 
we  will  treat  minor  infractions,  non- 
serious  minor  infractions  of  the  law  on 
safety.  But  one  does  not  do  it  by  setting 
up  an  agency  foreign  to  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation inasmuch  as  every  State  in  the 
Union  has  its  own  safety  laws  which 
are  not  anywhere  near  the  same  as  this 
legislation  is. 

We  have  it.  We  are  hearing  it.  We  are 
consulting  with  the  people  that  have  this 


great  problem  of  thf  so-called  minor  in- 
fraction. 


As  it  is  now,  one 


)f  the  great  faults  in 


the  legislation  is  th ;  way  it  is  being  ad- 


ministered. In  our 


we  have  to  give  dii  ection  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  us  e  the  authority  that 
we  gave  him  and  tl  le  right  of  discretion 


which  we  gave  him 


clear-cut  criterion 
out  or  give  out  to 


Under  the  Coal 


of  the  way  the  first 
was  administered. 
Congress  intended 
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legislative  attempt. 


in  the  act,  but  what 


is  being  done  is  that  they  are  deliber- 
ately putting  a  pena  Ity  on  every  little  in- 
fraction of  the  act  \  ithout  even  having  a 


that  they  can  hand 
;he  employer  in  this 


country  so  that  hf  knows  when  he  is 
violating. 


»4ine  Safety  Act,  we 


had  many,  many  tc  rtuous  years  because 


::oal  Mine  Safety  Act 
lot  because  of  what 
or  wanted.  I  know 


what  is  needed  because  I  have  gone 
through  that  wholf  37  years  of  mine- 
safety  legislation,  "the  bill  was  not  per- 
fect. No  piece  of  legislation  that  is  land- 
mark is  ever  perfict.  I  have  told  the 
Members  that  so  nany  times  on  this 
floor,  that  we  have  t  j  come  back  and  redo 
much  of  the  leglsla  iion  when  it  is  land- 
mark legislation. 

We  might  be  back  here  with  pension 
legislation.  I  might  be  back  here  within 
2  weeks  on  the  minimimi  wage  again,  to 
luido  something  t  lat  we  might  have 
done  wrong. 

Therefore,  all  I  ai  k  the  Members  to  do 
is  to  give  this  comr  littee  an  opportunity 
to  do  the  job  that  hey  have  been  given 
to  do. 

DoHiNicK  DANiEife,  the  Member  from 
New  Jersey,  who  is  the  chairman,  is  now 
on  an  official  errand  for  this  House  of 
Representatives.  While  he  is  there,  the 
Members  are  knock;  ng  out  his  attempt  to 
write  this  leglslati(  n  so  that  it  will  be 
understood  by  everj  body. 

I  do  not  want  to  1  ave  a  penalty  for  the 
first  infraction.  I  \si  ant  to  have  them  go 


in,  as  they  do  in 


the  mines,  and  say, 


"This  is  where  ycu  are  violating  the 
safety  law.  You  h^e  so  long  in  which 
to  correct  it.' 

If  It  is  a  matter  if  such  a  serious  vio- 


lation that  it  could 
mlneworker  or  an 
they  must  then  go 


point  and  cease  us  ng  the  piece  of  ma- 
chinery if  it  is  d:  ingerous,  or  tighten 
their  bolts  in  the  ce  iling  if  the  roof  bolts 


are  faulty  or  the 


tunnelways  and  th ;  workways  are  con- 
trary to  the  safety  li  w. 


That  is  all  we  are 


Daniels  and  his  sul  committee  an  oppor- 


tunity to  work  with 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr, 

strike  the  requisite 


convinced  that  oni 
mate,  appropriate 


I  do  not  see  how 
sit  back  and  not  at 


mean  the  death  of  a 
employee,  of  course 
immediately  at  that 


construction  of  the 


asking  you.  Give  Mr. 


this  legislation. 
Chairman,  I  move  to 
number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I :  ise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Steiger  amendment.  I  must  say 
once  again,  as  I  an  i  just  completing  my 
first  term,  that  I  ha'  e  become  thoroughly 


of  the  most  legiti- 
phrases  I  have  ever 


heard,  the  "silent  fiajority"  is  really  In 
existence. 


in  the  world  we  can 
east  show  some  type 


of  attempt  to  move  i  i  a  direction  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  ihat  is  driving  the 
small  businessman  o  it  of  business. 

Every  day  I  get  correspondence,  every 
day  I  get  phone  cals,  and  I  know  that 
every  single  Member  in  this  room  is  go- 
ing through  the  sam  e  thing.  And  yet  we 
fail  to  react. 

I  know  a  man  in  Dickson,  Tenn.;  he 
has  a  foundry;  he  is  charged  with  two 
minor  violations,  ard  the  fine  is  $130. 
There  are  two  piecds  of  equipment  he 
has  to  replace  as  a  result  of  that,  and 
they  cost  over  $500,1  lOO.  He  is  not  going 
to  pay  for  it.  He  says ,  "I  am  passing  that 
on  to  the  consumer."  This  is  inflation. 

Yet  we  sit  here  und  demagog  about 
licking  inflation.  W(!  say,  "Look  at  the 
administration."  It  is  we — Congress — 
who  are  causing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  1  i  time  we  go  to  work 
and  show  the  small  businessman  that  we 
care,  and  that  we  aife  going  to  work  for 
him. 
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This  may  not  be  a 


perfect  amendment. 


There  may  be  probhims  with  It,  but,  for 
crying  out  loud,  th^  bill  Is  not  perfect, 
either. 

We  must  move.  We  must  show  some 
support  for  the  businessman  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  yie  i 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  [Mr.  Chahroan.  we 
have  heard  discussions  concerning  coal 
mine  safety,  and  thdse  discussions  have 


had  some  impact  ir 


hearings.  We  hearc    from  some  small 


who 


were     engaged    in 


businessmen 
mining. 

The  first  thing  th^y  had  to  tell  us  was 
that  they,  of  coursa,  have  to  meet  the 
coal  mine  safety  regulations.  Then  the 
use  of  dynamite,  and  the  next  thing 


d  to  the  gentleman 


the  small  business 


they  have  to  do  is 


bo  comply  with  the 


Treasury  regulatlors,  and  then  they 
also  have  to  meet  th  j  OSHA  regulations. 
But  the  three  sets  o^  regulations  are  not 
the  same. 

This  one  man  we  talked  with  was  per- 
fectly frank.  He  said,  "We  have  a  radio 
on  top  of  our  equip  nent,  and  any  time 


the  Treasury  man 
change  the  sign  foi 


comes  we  will  just 
dynamite,  because 


what  satisfies  one  ai  ;ency  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  two  oth[ers.  The  regulations 
conflict 

Mr.  Chairman,  w 
ment   which   the 
and    I    thank    the 


need  the  amend- 
ijentleman   proposes, 
gentleman    for   his 
amendment  and  hii  contribution. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mrj  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  yie^d  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr 
mend  the  gentlemap 
in  support  of  the 
particularly  in  whai 
of  the  stand  against 

If  that  is  true,  I 
man  should  support 
the  amendment,  ard 
cimistances  the  geitleman 
me  that  support,  wcwld 


Chairman,  I  com- 

for  what  he  said 

I  Steiger  amendment, 

he  said  in  support 

busting  the  budget. 

suggest  the  gentle- 

my  amendment  to 

under  those  clr- 

would  give 

he  not? 
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Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
come  very  close  to  supporting  it. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  we 
have  in  the  past  often  seen  a  partner- 
ship between  business,  labor,  and  gov- 
ernment. However,  today  we  do  not  have 
that  partnership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  for  the  Steiger  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  for  his  sup- 
port. I  am  grateful  for  that. 

We  have  an  awful  dilemma  on  our 
hands.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
House  ought  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  employers,  who  have  beseeched, 
begged,  implored,  and  pleaded  legiti- 
mately to  be  given  some  assistance. 

Now,  having  said  that,  I  will  point  out 
that  the  effort  that  I  have  tried  to  make 
today,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  Is  to  flnd  a  way  to  meet  that 
need. 

My  dilemma  is  simple.  There  are  those 
who  feel  the  Michel  amendment  ought  to 
be  adopted  because  that  will  save  $5  mil- 
lion, and  then  they  might  be  willing  to 
vote  for  my  amendment,  as  amended. 
There  are  those  on  the  other  side,  as 
reflected  by  the  remarks  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  who  says,  "If  you  vote  for  the 
Michel  amendment,  I  will  vote  against 
the  Steiger  amendment,  as  amended." 

On  balance,  I  am  persuaded  the  needs 
of  small  business  would  be  met  by  voting 
down  the  Michel  amendment  and  voting 
for  my  amendment  as  offered,  and  I  hope 
the  Members  will  do  that. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  one 
observation.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  I 
remind  the  Members  before  they  vote 
on  this  very  salient  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  by 
his  amendment,  has  now  preempted  any 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  If 
we  accept  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
he  is  telling  the  States,  "You  have  a  right 
in  a  limited  area  to  now  provide  con- 
sultant services."  That  is  what  he  is 
saying. 

We  in  the  committee,  based  upon  the 
hearings  which  we  are  still  conducting, 
have  repeatedly  said  that  that  is  not 
what  we  should  do.  It  may  well  be  we  wiU 
do  it.  It  may  be  enlarged. 

We  do  not  want  to  handcuff  the  States. 
We  may,  ultimately,  give  them  many 
more  areas  of  jurisdiction.  Along  with 
the  suggestion  made  by  my  colleague 
concerning  the  SBA.  I  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  have  82  SBA  stations 
throughout  the  country.  We  have  trained 
personnel.  This  is  where  we  ultimately 
place  the  onsite  consultative  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply  admonish- 
ing the  Members  to  give  this  their  most 
thorough  consideration. 

Mr.  BROWN  OF  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chah:- 
man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman  has 
probably  made  the  strongest  argument 
possible  in  favor  of  the  Steiger  amend- 
ment: if  it  is  adopted  and  the  committee 
does  not  like  it,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  prompted  to  do  something 
about  it  and  we  will  get  the  needed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chaurman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman. 

We  cannot  amend  this  bill  at  this  time 
imder  the  circumstances,  because  much 
mischief  may  well  occur  before  we  got 
around  to  getting  that  final  report  and 
reporting  out  proper  legislation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  my  colleagues'  in- 
dulgence on  a  very  personal  basis.  I  will 
tell  my  colleagues  I  am  probably  as  much 
aware  of  the  political  significance  of 
OSHA  as  anybody  in  this  House.  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  spell  my  name  in  the 
same  way  as  the  principal  author  of  this 
amendment.  I  will  tell  you  the  reaction  I 
get  not  only  from  my  people  but  I  feel  in 
the  country  I  am  permitted  to  travel  now 
that  this  bill  is  passed.  Everywhere  I  go 
I  meet  with  genuine  dismay. 

My  good  friend  and  neighbor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  told  you  we  must 
pass  the  Steiger  amendment  in  order  to 
heed  the  pleas  of  the  little  folks.  I  am 
telling  you  he  is  dead  wrong,  and  I  am 
telling  you  this  not  out  of  any  parochial 
interest  in  the  committee's  authority  be- 
cause, my  friends,  I  will  tell  you  the  com- 
mittee that  produced  this  bill  ought  never 
to  be  listened  to  again  on  the  same 
matter,  in  my  opinion.  That  is  only  my 
opinion. 

So  I  ask  that  you  support  the  Michel 
amendment  on  the  off  chance  that  we 
have  taken  leave  of  our  senses  and  are 
going  to  endorse  the  Steiger  amendment, 
because  at  least  we  will  not  have  in-- 
creased  the  total  outlay. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  You 
will  not  solve  the  basic  problem  with 
OSHA,  the  bottom  line  of  which,  my 
friends,  is  that  Industrial  accidents  have 
risen  in  the  22  months  of  OSHA's  life. 
I  suspect  that  ought  to  be  of  some  con- 
cern to  all  of  XLx. 

If  you  add  one  dime  to  OSHA's  func- 
tion, whatever  you  say  that  dime  is  for, 
you  are  saying  it  is  a  good  and  appro- 
priate program.  OSHA  is  a  failure.  At 
what  point  in  time  we  will  come  to  recog- 
nize that  I  do  not  know,  but  I  will  tell 
you  that  labor  thinks  it  is  a  failure.  I  am 
talking  about  labor  at  home  and  not 
labor  downtown  here.  Industry  thinks  it 
is  a  failure,  and  the  consumer  thinks  it 
is,  too.  Hospitals  may  like  it,  but  they 
are  the  only  ones,  and  this  is  not  a  hos- 
pital vote. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Michel 
amendment  and  then  defeat  them  both. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger). 


The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair 
annoimced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  301,  noes  100. 
not  voting  33.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbroolc 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cec^erberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Ciancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
CoughUn 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
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Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Downing 
Drinan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esbleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Proehllch 
Puqua 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
GHman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
GrasEO 
Green.  Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanraban 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helpz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Norton 
Hosaier 


Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCIory 

MeCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matbls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

MUler 

Mink 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nedzl 
Neisen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Ovens 
Parris 
PasEiTian 
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Patman 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Fickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Ratlsback 

Randall 

narick 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rose 

Roush 

RouEseiot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anniinzio 

Badl'lo 

Barrett 

Bevlll 

Blagp,i 

Blneham 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Collins,  111. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cronin 

Danielson 

Delaney 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Donohue 

Dulski 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Fascell 

Flood 

Ford 


Sebelius 

Seibcrllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz, 
Stelger,  Wis, 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
S>Tnms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
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Gaydos 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Gubser 

Gude 

Helstoskl 

Holtzman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lehman 

McFall 

Madden 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr, 

Metcalfe 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MoUohan 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O-NelU 

Patten 

Pepper 


Towell,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Van  Oeerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Podell 

Price,  111. 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rost«nkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V, 
Stokes 
Tiernan 
Udall 
XJllman 
Vanlk 
Waldie 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

calif. 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zlon 


fmploylng  twenty-five  or 

nforce    compliance    with 

aafety  and  Health  Act  of 
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Brasco 
Burke.  Calif. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Clark 
Cochran 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Dlggs 
Dorn 
Esch 
Fulton 
Goodling 


Griffiths 

Ounter 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

HoUneld 

Howard 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 


Mills 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Moakley 

QuiUen 

Reid 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Shoup 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Yatron 


So  the  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  FINDIiET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PrNDLEx:  On 
Page  6,  after  line  17.  add  the  foUowlng: 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  ahaU  be  expended  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
any  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 


who  inspect  firms 
fewer   persons    to 
the  Occupational 
1970." 

POINir  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  GAYDOS,  fir.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

Drder. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 


it  is  a  limitatior 
bill. 

Very  hurriedly, 
limitation  on  an 
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state  his  point  of 

Mr.  GAYDOS 
to  raise  a  point  df  order  for  the  reason 


on  an  appropriation 


current  DOL  apf 
spections  of  pret 
25  or  fewer  empl 
meet  these  criterij 
three  arguments 


let  me  state  that  a 
appropriation  bill  is 
legitimate  if  and  inly  if: 

First,  it  is  word  3d  so  that  it  limits  the 
use  of  money,  rai  her  than  limiting  the 
discretion  of  an  Executive  officer  to  carry 
out  his  duties; 

Second,  it  applies  only  to  the  use  of 
the  present  appitpriation  rather  than 
attempting  to  legislate  a  permanent  re- 
straint on  the  spending  authority  of  an 
Executive  officer.  | 

An  amendment  which  forbids  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treisury  from  paying  the 
salary  of  OSHA  (inspectors  out  of  the 
ropriation  for  the  in- 
fses  of  employers  with 
jyees,  would  seem  to 
There  are.  however, 
/hich  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  limitation  is  in  fact  legisla- 
tion and  therefons  not  appropriate  im- 
der  House  rule  21,  clause  2. 

First,  seccion  8(f  >  of  the  act  provides 
that  an  employee  in  any  size  business 
may  file  a  compla  nt  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  must  re- 
spond to  such  conplaint.  Further,  this 
employee  right  is  protected  by  the  anti- 
discrimination claise  of  section  ll^c)  of 
the  act.  Failure  to  provide  the  Secretary 
with  the  funds  to  respond  to  these  em- 
ployee complaints  leaves  these  employees 
with  a  protected  right  but  without  a 
remedy,  a  situation  abhored  by  the  law. 
It  effectively  amends  OSHA  to  remove 
the  right  for  a  grmp  of  employees,  and 
there  is  no  ratioral  basis  for  tliis  sort 
of  discrimination,  fwhile  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  the  Congress  may  pass  a  law 
creating  a  Government  authority  or 
function  and  then  withhold  funds  from 
it,  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is 
any  precedent  for  using  a  limitation  to 
delete  the  remedy  for  a  legislatively  es- 
tablished right  vested  in  an  individual. 
The  mover  of  the  amendment  should  be 
asked  to  provide  si  ,ch  a  precedent. 

Second,  the  in  ipectors  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  out  all  in- 
vestigations are  assigned  to  regions  at 
the  present  time  o  i  the  basis  of  the  con- 
centration of  busu  esses  in  each  region — 
all  businesses.  The  vast  majority  of  busi- 
nesses do  employ  inder  25  persons,  and 
following  the  terms  of  the  amendment, 
these  could  no  loii  ger  be  counted  in  the 
computation  by  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor 
used  in  allocatingj  inspection  personnel. 
This  means  that  t  huge  reallocation  of 
present  personnel  has  to  take  place. 

Further,  it  may  inean  extra  training  of 
the  inspectors  currently  operating  in  re- 
gions where  there  kre  mostly  small  busi- 
nesses, so  that  the*  can  be  used  to  double 
up  in  those  regioni  where  there  are  more 
large  businesses.  In  short,  the  amend- 
ment imposes  a  substantial  burden  upon 
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the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  prece- 
dents are  clear  tha  t  a  limitation  may  not 
impose  any  addit  onal  duties  upon  an 
executive  officer. 

FinaUy.  OSHA  i^  a  carefully  developed 
law  which  was  the  result  of  deliberate 
balancing  of  emiiloyee  and  employer 
rights  by  the  appr  jpriate  committees  of 
the  Ccmgress,  and  any  change  in  that 
balance  effectively  Constitutes  legislation. 
Since  the  amendmfent  would  change  the 
rights  of  some  Employees,  it  should, 
therefore,  not  be  attached  to  an  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  CHAIRMAJ  ,  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desir;  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i|p  fact  this  language  is 
so  close  to  being  i^lentical  to  a  number 
of  other  similar  amendments  offered  and 
sustained  by  rulinj  ;s  of  the  chair,  that  I 
am  surprised  thai  any  point  of  order 
would  be  raised.  11  is  clearly  within  the 
rule  that  it  is  retr  snchment  on  its  face. 
It  establishes  no  ob  ligation  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  brinch  for  additional 
duties.  It  requires  no  determination.  It 
does  not  go  beyord  the  fiscal  year  in- 
volved, and  it  simply  withholds  the 
salaries  for  a  specified  purpose. 

So,  I  see  no  vali  1  basis  for  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAI  (Mr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  ti  i  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
makes  a  point  of  o  rder  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  ;he  gentleman  from 
Illinois  constitute!  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  is  distinguished  from 
an  authorization,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  in  violation  of  c  ause  2,  rule  XXI. 

The  Chair  has  etxamined  the  amend- 
ment and  the  provisions  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  Public 
Law  91-596.  The  aihendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  fuids  hi  the  bill  for  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  Federal  em- 
ployees who  inspeqt  firms  employing  25 
or  fewer  persons  \iVn.  respect  to  com- 
pliance imder  that  ict. 

Clearly,  as  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania acknowledges,  and  as  all  the 
precedents  would  attest,  the  House  could 
refuse  to  appropriate  any  sums  whatever 
for  the  administration  of  the  act  in 
question.  Or,  it  cduld  prohibit  the  ap- 
propriation of  anir  funds  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  any  inspecting  officers  under 
the  act.  This  particular  amendment 
merely  limits  the  ufee  of  funds  in  the  bill 
for  a  certain  descr  bed  category  of  such 
employees. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
suggests  that  this  lact  would  render  the 
burden  upon  the  executive  branch  and 
the  administrators  to  make  precise  de- 
terminations, and  that  it  would  have  a 
discriminatory  effect. 

The  Chair  has  examined  several  prece- 
dents which  relate  jto  restrictions  on  the 
pajonent  of  appropriations  for  certain 
salaries  or  expenses.  On  June  6,  1963, 
Chau-man  Keogh  t-uled  that  to  a  bill 
appropriating  fund«  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  an  sjmendment  providing 
that — 

None  of  the  funds  herein  shaU  be  used  to 
pay  the  salary  of  any  .  .  .  employee  who 
performs  duties  ...  1  icldental  to  supporting 
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the  price  of  .  .  .  cotton  at  a  level  in  exce-V)  of 
30  cents  a  pound. 

Was  a  proper  limitation,  and  admissi- 
ble under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

On  June  6,  1941,  Chairman  Lanham 
ruled  that  an  amendment  to  a  military 
appropriation  bill  providing  that  no 
funds  therein  shall  be  paid  as  compensa- 
tion to  any  person  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  defense  articles  who 
stops  work  in  excess  of  10  days  on  a 
strike,  or  who  fails  to  resume  work  within 
3  days  after  the  Government  takes  over 
such  a  plant,  was  a  valid  limitation. 

The  Chair  would  also  simply  call 
attention  to  Cannon's  volume  7,  para- 
graphs 1663  and  1689,  which  were  cited 
by  Chairman  Gibbons  on  the  agriculture 
and  environmental  consumer  appropria- 
tion bill  on  Friday  last,  when  th?t  chair- 
man overruled  a  point  of  order  that  a 
limitation  therein  on  the  payment  of 
salaries  or  funds  in  the  bill  constituted 
legislation. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
a  valid  limitation  on  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  in  this  bill,  and  therefore 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very 
plain  from  almost  everything  that  has 
been  said  here  today  that  there  is  a  grave 
injustice  in  the  OSHA  law,  and  I  think  it 
is  equally  plain  that  what  we  have  done 
up  to  now  has  not  really  provided  much 
relief  at  all  from  that  injustice. 

This  amendment  provides  us  with  the 
opportunity  to  give  relief  to  the  small 
employer,  to  give  him  relief  from  this  un- 
fortunate injustice  until  the  Congress 
can  finally  change  the  basic  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Gaydos)  ,  who  is  certainly  familiar 
with  the  problem  here,  stated,  and  I 
think  I  have  his  words  correctly,  "We 
know  a  change  has  to  be  made."  In  ef- 
fect, he  pleaded  with  the  Congress  to 
give  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  time  to  bring  forward  a  change  in 
the  basic  law.  Our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  ,  said  that 
he  does  not  want  to  be  hit  with  a  fine  the 
first  time  an  inspector  would  come  into 
his  plant.  Who  would?  Yet  that  Is  the 
fact  of  the  law  today,  and  that  is  the 
fact  of  the  enforcement  every  day  from 
now  on  until  the  basic  law  is  changed. 
The  Steiger  amendment  is  not  going  to 
change  that  one  bit. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gaydos)  pointed  out  that 
even  though  26  States  have  approved  a 
State  agency  enforcement  of  OSHA  and 
21  of  these  have  approved  on-site  con- 
sultation service  within  their  State,  only 
5  of  the  21  have  seen  fit  to  implement 
this. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
<Mr.  Steiger)  ,  "How  long  is  it  going  to 
DC  until  we  have  the  assurance  that  on- 
site  consultation  and  advice  will  be  avail- 
able throughout  aU  the  States  of  the 
umon  under  your  amendment?"  Of 
course,  he  could  not  answer. 

The  $5  million  is  not  going  to  go  very 
lar,  and  based  on  the  past  record  of  the 
state  agencies,  it  is  not  going  to  go  veiy 
far  at  any  time. 

What  is  needed  today  Is  reUef  for  the 
employer  of,  let  us  say,  25  workers  or  less 
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to  relieve  him  of  this  injustice,  this  har- 
assment, for  the  fiscal  year  we  are  now  in, 
which  would  give  ample  time  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  other  institutions  of  the  Congress 
to  bring  forth  the  needed  reform  in  the 
basic  OSHA  law.  That  is  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  get  the  law  changed, 
to  lift  this  injustice  from  the  small  busi- 
nessman. Otherwise  they  are  going  to 
be  afflicted  with  this  injustice  until  that 
distant  day  when  the  Congress  finally 
gets  around  to  amending  the  basic  law. 
If  we  suspend  the  enforcement  of  OSHA 
as  to  these  small  firms,  I  think  we  give  a 
desirable  incentive  to  the  institutions  of 
the  Congiess  to  deal  forthrightly  with 
this  problem  and  to  come  up  with  a  desir- 
able adjustment  in  the  basic  law  in  a 
short  period  of  time. 

My  amendment,  of  course,  does  not 
suspend  all  enforcement.  The  largest 
firms  have  the  staff  and  other  resources 
to  provide  their  own  experts  on  OSHA 
enforcement,  but  the  little  fellow  who 
has  a  staff  of  25  or  less  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  in  house  or  to  have  the 
resources  to  hire  competent  speciaUsts 
whose  word  would  be  adequate  author- 
ity for  compliance. 

I  talked  with  one  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  yesterday  about  his  own  ex- 
perience as  a  small  employer  in  trying 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  OSHA 
He  said,  "Even  though  I  am  on  a  com- 
mittee that  has  studied  this,  I  was  flying 
in  the  dark.  We  looked  around  the  plant. 
We  made  all  kinds  of  changes  at  great 
expense.  We  spent  thousands  of  dollars. 
And  then  the  day  the  OSHA  inspector 
entered  the  plant  he  found  about  25 
violations." 

Of  course,  the  OSHA  inspector,  under 
the  existing  law,  could  not  give  a  warn- 
ing. He  could  not  say.  "Make  these 
changes  and  I  will  come  back  in  30  days, 
and  they  had  better  be  done  or  you  will 
be  fined."  No.  Under  the  law  the  OSHA 
inspector  had  to  issue  a  citation  of  vio- 
lation that  instant. 

I  say  that  is  injustice,  and  I  say  we 
ought  to  relieve  the  small  employers 
throughout  the  Nation  regardless  of 
where  they  operate  from  this  injustice 
until  such  time  as  this  unfortunate  flaw 
in  the  basic  law  is  changed. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  We  have  heard  there 
is  not  enough  money  to  hire  these  in- 
spectors. If  they  had  the  inhouse  re- 
sources, could  they  then  be  used  to  in- 
spect the  larger  plants? 

:-Ir.  FINDLEY.  It  would  certainly  re- 
lieve some  resources  for  that  purpose, 
and  I  tiiink  they  could  well  be  directed 
to  that  end. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  l>eUeve  we  need  consultation  service. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  coauthor  of  the 
bill  with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steiger)  to  provide  it.  I  think  the 
committee  has  been  negUgent  in  not  re- 
porting such  a  bill  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
However,  this  amendment  seeks  to  ex- 
empt based  upon  a  smaller  number  of 
employees,  but  smallness  is  not  synony- 


mous with  safety.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
will  claim  it  is.  We  are  not  going  to  solve 
this  problem  by  exempting  employers 
with  25  employees  or  less.  The  highest 
accident  rates  are  with  employers  who 
have  5  to  15  employees.  Some  industries 
with  a  $50  million  investment  have  less 
than  25  employees. 

Let  us  look  at  what  we  have  done  here 
today.  It  is  true  that  some  States  do  not 
now  have  consultation  service.  But  by 
providing  the  money  that  has  been  pro- 
vided here  today,  the  5  that  have  an  op- 
erative service  could  get  improved  action 
immediately  and  the  rest  of  the  21  will 
be  encouraged  to  do  so  very  soon.  And 
with  this  carrot,  others  will  be  encour- 
aged to  provide  such  service  soon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  in  any  way  ex- 
cuse the  committee  for  not  having  re- 
ported prior  to  this  time  the  amendments 
that  are  needed  in  this  law.  However.  I 
say  to  the  Members  that  we  have  done 
what  is  necessary  today  to  encourage  a 
movement  in  the  direction  that  we  want 
to  go,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  at  this 
time  to  exempt  employers  with  less  than 
25  employees  when  they  in  fact  have  the 
highest  rate  of  accidents. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  which  is  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  <Mr.  Hitngate).  We 
have  held  extensive  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  employers  have  called  our  atten- 
tion to  a  problem  that  would  arise  in  the 
event  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  was  adopted 

We  have  been  told  that  a  contractor 
on  a  construction  site,  frequently  has 
subcontractors.  Some  of  those  subcon- 
tractors have  more  than  25  employees 
some  have  fewer  than  25  employees  The' 
administration  of  safety  regulations  in 
that  set  of  circumstances  would  be  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  absolutely  correct.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  Department  of  Labor  reported 
on  May  2  of  this  year  that  employers 
with  fewer  than  19  employees  in  the  con- 
struction industry  have  a  rate  of  injury 
of  14.3  per  hundred.  That  is  a  higher 
rate  of  accidents  than  the  transporta- 
tion industry,  insurance,  banking,  retail- 
ing, and  service  industries. 

I  believe  these  programs  and  these  ex- 
emptions should  be  based  upon  the  haz- 
ards, not  upon  the  size  of  the  establish- 
ment and  urge  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  in  opposing  this  amendment. 

We  need  some  effort  to  come  tON^ether 
on  this  problem.  There  is  one  other  point 
which  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
brought  out. 

This  is  discriminatory.  Why  did  the 
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gentleman  pick  the  figure,  25?  Why  not 
30?  How  about  the  employer  who  has  40, 
50,  or  60  employees? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
is  discriminatory.  Furthermore  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Steiger  amendment 
which  will  provide  consultation  service, 
we  are  going  after  the  weakness  in  the 
present  law  and  hopefully  which  can  re- 
instate the  $5  million  for  enforcement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  share  the  gentleman's  view.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  very  much.  However,  let 
me  clarify  for  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee what  is,  in  fact,  happening  to  the 
State  plans.  The  figure,  5,  Is  frankly 
leading. 

There  are  a  number  of  States,  21 
States,  which  have  onsite  consultation 
authorized  as  part  of  their  State  plans. 
The  problem  there  is  their  plan  is  not 
operational  for  enforcement  or  consulta- 
tion. 

So  I  would  not  want  amy  Member  to 
find  himself  in  the  position  of  arguing 
that  the  States  are  not  doing  their  job, 
simply  because  the  niunber  is  only  five, 
when  there  are  so  many  that  are  not  op- 
erational for  enforcement  or  consultation 
in  any  way. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  will  have  approximately  $100,000, 
and  they  can  get  some  consultation  serv- 
ices started  with  that  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  part  of  that 
same  subcommittee  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  belong.  I  heard  the 
same  testimony  that  they  did,  and  I 
agree  with  them. 

I  agree  with  them  that  the  great  urgent 
need  of  the  OSHA  law  is  to  provide  for 
consultation  and  inspection.  TTie  diflB- 
culty,  though,  is  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  has  had  that 
opportunity  for  too  long  now  to  convince 
me  of  their  real  sincerity  of  purpose  in 
holding  those  hearings  and  providing 
some  legislation  on  the  subject.  I  think 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would 
serve  as  a  real  stimulus  to  that  commit- 
tee to  remedy  the  problem  in  such  a  way 
that  it  does  address  itself  to  the  problem 
of  providing  those  consultation  services. 
Therefore  I  think  the  committee  would 
do  itself  a  great  service  In  speeding  along 
the  legislative  processes  by  adopting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  and  therefore  I  support  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support. 


The  question 
level  was  put  at 


sideration  of  a 
couple  of  years 


vas  raised  as  to  why  the 
25  employees  or  less.  It 
could  be  50,  lOOL  or  10.  The  figure  went 
up  and  down  during  the  course  of  con- 
similar  amendment  a 
ago  in  the  HEW  biU. 
I  think  25  seeiis  to  me  to  be  a  logical 
place  to  draw  t  le  line,  but  if  somebody 
wants  to  put  1^  up  higher,  I  will  not 
object 

Mr.  McCOLLilSTER.  To  supplement 
the  gentleman's  remarks,  the  need  here 
is  to  adopt  thel  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  spur 
action  by  the  committee  having  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  in  order  that  we  can 
approach  the  problem  in  the  right  way. 

I  quite  agree  hat  the  safety  record  of 
small  business  s  something  that  needs 
to  be  improved  as  well  as  that  of  big 
business.  Howev  !r,  to  do  it  in  this  fashion 
now  where  they  do  not  have  the  con- 
sultation services  is  an  almost  impossible 
task  for  smalltusiness. 

Mr.  FINDLEtf.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  a  threat  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  employees.  Everyone  favors 
health  and  safe  by  standards,  and  I  cer- 
tainly accept  he  concept  of  Federal 
standards. 

This  amendm  ent,  rather,  will  suspend 
OSHA  enforcement  for  small  firms  im- 
til  a  very  omtrageous  procedure  is 
changed.  | 

OSHA  was  enacted  with  the  best  of 
intentions  but  the  basic  law  has  one  very 
glaring  defect.  It  does  not  permit  OSHA 
inspectors  to  enter  the  premises  of  a 
business  firm  a^d  give  consultation  and 
advice  on  what  changes  need  to  be  made 
to  comply  with  regulations.  On  the  first 
call  inspectors  have  no  choice.  They  must 
issue  citations  for  any  violations. 

This  is  outrageous.  It  puts  small  firms 
in  si>ecial  dlfflcmty.  They  cannot  afford  to 
hire  specialists  i  on  OSHA  compliance. 
They  have  to  n^ake  their  own  best  guess 
on  what  is  required  by  regulations — 
regulations  which  all  admit  are  vague 
and  difficult  to  interpret. 

Then  they  face  the  possibility  of  heavy 
fines  for  innumerable  violations  even 
after  they  have  completed  a  cosUy  and 
conscientious  tffort  to  comply  with 
regulations.       j 

It  is  a  matt^'  of  simple  justice  to  let 
small  employer*  have  the  advantage  of 
official  consultaition  and  advice  In  ad- 
vance of  enforciement  inspections. 

But  the  law  presently  does  not  allow 
such  on-site  consultation  and  inspection 
in  States  where  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  enf orcem^nt  agency.  And  that  af- 
e  States  of  the  Union, 
e  the  law  cannot  be 
propriation  bill.  All  that 
ve  adequate  relief  from 
this  outrageous:  situation  at  this  stage  Is 
to  suspend  the  enforcement  of  OSHA 
for  small  firms.  The  moratorium  on  en- 
forcement which  would  be  the  result  of 
this  amendmen;t,  will  give  the  Congress 
time  to  changei  the  basic  law  to  permit 
onsite  consultation  and  inspection. 

The  amendment  which  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin  will  offer  is  a  step  in  the  light 
direction.  But  it  is  only  a  small  step  and 
it  does  not  go  f tr  enough  or  fast  enough. 
It  is  limited  tp  States  which  elect  to 
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carry  out  OSHA  i  hrough  their  own  agen- 
cies. Only  21  States  are  presently  in  that 
category.  His  aiaendment  provides  $5 
million  to  help  Such  States  with  onsite 
consultation  andiadvice,  but  it  carries  no 
certainty  that  this  will  establish  his 
reasonable  procedure  even  to  the  21 
States,  much  less  any  assurance  that  it 
will  reach  all  501  States.  And  when  will 
it  be  effective?  tow  many  small  firms, 
conscientiously  trying  to  comply  with 
safety  and  health  standards,  will  be 
bludgeoned  by  pSHA  citations  before 
relief  will  come  tty  means  of  the  Steiger 
amendment.        [ 

The  fair  and  reasonable  step  is  to  sus- 
pend the  enforcement  of  OSHA  for  small 
firms  for  this  fiscal  year.  That  wUl  give 
Congress  time  to  change  the  law- 
change  proceduf'es  for  all  States— no 
matter  what  agency  does  the  enforce- 
ment. I 

Mr.  RANDALL-  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  J 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  has  beeb  raised  whether  there 
is  something  ma^ic  about  the  number  of 
25.  I  do  not  know  why  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  picked  that  figure  to  put 
in  his  amendment.  But  it  should  be  re- 
called that  Uie  tlouse  adopted  at  least 
on  one  and  perhaps  two  occasions  over 
the  past  few  yeats  while  we  were  waiting 
for  these  OSHA  hearings  to  be  held  that 
we  hear  so  much  about — something  very 
similar  to  the  amendment  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  Maybe  the  gentleman 
would  know  best  why  he  chose  the  figure 
of  25,  because  if  my  memory  is  accurate 
the  other  body  cot  it  from  25  to  15  a  few 
years  ago.  For  X  year  we  had  the  wel- 
come spectacle  hi.  those  who  employed 
fewer  than  15  peing  relieved  from  the 
harassment  of  continual  inspections  day 
after  day  after  day  by  OSHA  inspectors. 
Once  again  there  is  nothing  magic  about 
the  figure  of  25.  If  we  set  it  at  15,  the 
other  body  will  raise  most  likely  to  25.  If 
we  set  at  10  the  other  body  will  raise  to 
15  or  20. 

I  hope  the  ame  ndment  will  be  adopted. 
It  has  been  once .  when  that  happened  a 
few  years  a«o  it  was  accepted  with  ac- 
claim and  was  welcomed  by  all  smaU 
businessmen,  as  a  relief  from  harass- 
ment by  OSHA  inspectors. 

Mr.  GAYDOS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  phe  amend^nent. 

I  will  be  very  short  and  hopefully  not 
use  all  of  my  tirme. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion is  really  taking  a  beating  today.  It 
seems  we  are  being  accused  of  dilatory 
tactics  and  are  iiot  receiving  any  credit 
ther  after  200  years  in 
islation  affecting  every 
roman,  and  child.  This 
Imillion  people  who  are 
;d. 

this  amendment  is  so 
[should  not  have  many 
problems.  I  believe  we  should  take  a  little 
extra  time  and  a  little  more  effort  to 
make  sure  when^  we  make  a  change  that 
it  is  meaningful'  and  necessary  and  one 
which  we  all  fully  support. 
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I  tried  during  the  last  amendment  to 
point  out  the  mischief  that  would  occur 
as  a  result  of  that  amendment,  but  I  did 
not  have  the  time  to  do  so.  The  latest 
available  statistics  in  1971  from  OSHA 
show  that  if  you  used  the  suggested  25- 
employee  cutoff  figure,  you  affect  90 
percent  of  all  business  and  manuf  actiu*- 
ing  establishments. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  work  force 
affected  is  30  percent. 

So  it  is  obvious  this  amendment  has 
grave  implications. 

Again,  as  I  tried  to  convey  earlier,  you 
must  proceed  with  caution  because  this 
amendment  is  all  a  very  bad  amendment. 

We  only  recently  found  out  about 
things  like  vinyl  chloride,  a  very  danger- 
ous substance  which  all  of  us  use.  We  are 
just  finding  out  about  asbestosis  and 
fribrosis.  These  are  new  medical  dis- 
coveries. So  we  are  in  a  very  complicated 
field,  and  therefore  this  is  in  reality  com- 
plicated legislation.  We  are  trying  to  look 
into  these  areas  and  meet  our  respon- 
sibility. I  think  that  the  Members  should 
remember  this  when  voting  on  the  pres- 
ent amendment.  When  we  talk  about 
chemical  and  allied  products,  everybody 
thinks  that  great,  huge  giants,  and  big 
producers  are  involved.  But  that  is  not 
the  truth.  If  you  will  look  at  the  statis- 
tics you  will  find  the  truth.  And  you  will 
find  out  that  this  amendment  would  cut 
off— and  I  am  talking  now  of  a  figiu-e  of 
19  rather  than  25,  that  you  will  be  affect- 
ing 63  percent  of  the  establishments.  You 
also  are  talking  about  5  percent  of  the 
people  employed  In  that  Industry. 

Going  to  lumber  and  wood  products, 
a  real  good  area  of  comparison.  When 
you  talk  about  19  employees  or  less  you 
are  talking  about  84  percent  of  those 
establishments,  84  percent  of  the  estab- 
lishments located  in  that  industry,  and 
you  are  talking  about  21  percent  of  the 
total  employees  in  that  industry. 

Then  I  go  down  the  line  and  point  out 
all  industries  generally,  the  statistics 
show— and  these  are  the  latest  statistics 
as  of  1971  from  the  1967  original  cen- 
sus of  manufacturers,  that  65  percent  of 
all  of  the  establishments  would  be 
stripped  from  coverage  under  the  exist- 
ing act  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  impact  of  this 
amendment  is  quite  clear.  It  would  ex- 
clude from  the  coverage  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  employers  and 
30  percent  of  the  employees  presently 
covered  by  the  act. 

It  would  further  mean  the  exclusion 
from  coverage  of  employees  in  the  hlgh- 
nazard  industries  where  the  number  of 
employees  per  employer  is  small. 

But  why  should  the  health  and  safety 
of  an  employee  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
company  which  employs  hhn?  This  was 
certainly  not  the  intent  of  Congress  when 
the  original  act  was  passed,  and  there 
has  been  no  testimony  at  any  of  the 
oversight  and  legislative  hearings  which 
nave  been  conducted  by  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  that  employees  of 
employers  with  25  or  less  employees  do 
not  suffer  occupational  injuries  or  incur 
occupational  diseases. 

The  amendment  before  us  which  seeks 
w  provide  a  moratorium  on  OSHA  acti- 


vities with  respect  to  the  so-called  small 
employer  is  nothing  more  than  a  request 
that  the  Congress  state  loud  and  clear 
that  it  is  not  concerned  with  the  working 
conditions  of  a  very  large  number  of 
American  workers  who  are  exposed  to  oc- 
cupational injuries  and  diseases. 

I  submit  that  if  this  Congress  is  genu- 
inely concerned  with  the  safety  and 
health  of  the  American  worker,  the  size 
of  his  employer  diould  make  no  dif- 
ference as  to  whether  or  not  he  Is  en- 
titled to  the  protection  provided  by 
OSHA. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

EFFECT  OF  AN  EXCLUSION  FROM  ENFORCEMENT  ACTIVITY 
BASED  ON  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 

II n  percent) 


Establish- 
ments 
excluded 


Employees 
excluded 


Cutoff: 

3  or  less. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

20 

25 

50 

100 , 


52 
63 
68 
72 
76 
79 
81 
83 
84 
85 
85 
86 
86 
89 
90 
95 
97 


6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
23 
24 
25 
25 
28 
3D 
43 
S3 


Source:  OSHA  Division  of  Statistics  (based  on  1971  coverase 
estimates.) 

EFFECT  OF  EXCLUSION  BASED  ON  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES- 
SELECTED  INDUSTRIES 

(In  percent) 


Cutoff 


Establish- 
ments 
excluded 


Employees 
excluded 


Ctiemicals  and  allied  products 
(SIC  28): 

4  or  less 

9  or  less 

19  or  less 

49  or  less 

Lumber  and   wood   products 
(SIC  24): 

4  or  less 

9  or  less 

19  or  less 

49  or  less 

Miscellaneous    manufacturing 
(SIC  39): 

4 

9 

13 

49 

All  industries: 

4 

9 

19 

49 


35 
49 

63 
80 


62 
75 
84 
93 


45 
59 
73 
87 

38 
51 
65 
81 


1 

2 

5 

12 


6 
12 
21 
39 


2 

6 
12 
27 

1 

2 

6 

14 


Percentage  derived  from  figures  published  in  "1967  Census 
of  Manufacturers    (issued  19/1). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  briefiy. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  makes  a  sound  point  that 
it  is  a  complicated  problem  rewriting  the 
OSHA  law.  My  amendment  will  give  the 
committee  a  full  year  to  do  this,  and  if 
that  is  not  long  enough  we  can  adopt 
another  amendment  like  this  In  the  ap- 
propriation bill  next  year.  We  want  to 


give  the  committee  adequate  time.  We 
do  not  want  to  rush  the  committee. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  in- 
formation is  based  on  the  evidence  that 
we  are  receiving  daily,  as  late  as  yester- 
day and  the  day  before,  and  the  point  is 
that  the  niunber  of  original  complaints 
and  the  intensity  of  those  complaints 
have  substantially  diminished.  I  think 
that  business  is  learning  to  live  with  the 
act.  Manufacturers  are  finally  conclud- 
ing even  if  they  have  only  four,  five  or 
six  employees,  that  they  should  comply 
and  must  comply. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gatdos 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chaiitnan,  I  wlU 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shoidd  Like  to  say 
that  we  should  tread  very  carefully  in 
this  matter  of  the  coverage  of  this  act 
because  without  any  national  safety  law 
do  the  Members  realize  that  we  will  be 
going  right  back  to  the  serious  number 
of  fatal  injuries,  maimed  and  crippled 
workers  all  over  this  country,  as  used  to 
be  the  case? 

Do  the  Members  realize  that  the  small 
plants  with  25  or  under  employees  at  the 
most  are  the  most  dangerous?  That  is 
because  today,  with  the  kind  of  machin- 
ery and  equipment  that  we  have  in  oiu: 
production  facilities,  25  men  and  women 
will  turn  out  as  much  In  volume  of  a 
product  with  this  sophisticated  equip- 
ment as  150  did  20  years  ago. 

In  the  coal  mining  industry  we  had 
two  titles,  title  I  and  title  U.  One  title 
covers  the  mines  with  15  or  more  work- 
ers, and  the  other  title  covers  the  mines 
with  14  or  imder  workers.  In  the  14  and 
under  workers  In  the  mines,  4 '2  times 
as  many  fatalities  and  injuries  occur 
as  in  the  large  mines.  The  large  Indus- 
tries do  have  safety  teanu;  they 
do  have  safety  meetings;  they  have 
safety  schools.  They  do  have  on  their 
premises  trained  medical  personnel. 
They  are  able  to  give  first  aid.  and  they 
are  able  to  give  serious  attention  to  In- 
juries Immediately  after  they  happen 

But  In  the  smaUer  Industry,  in  the 
smaller  plants  in  areas  like  mine,  when 
they  are  injured,  they  might  have  to  be 
taken  45  or  60  miles  to  the  first  place 
where  they  can  get  medical  aid  in  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  in  these  areas  where  we  need 
a  chance  to  write  the  kind  of  law  that 
will  not  need  to  be  restricted  as  to  num- 
ber. We  will  make  it  work. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  where  were  all 
of  the  Members  who  have  been  here  40 
or  50  or  35  years,  and  those  who  have 
been  In  this  Congress  almost  200  years, 
while  all  of  this  carnage  was  going  on  in 
our  plants  and  in  our  mines  and  in  our 
operations?  Now  they  come  around  here 
and  say  we  are  not  doing  It  fast  enough, 
and  the  way  they  want  to  do  It  Is  to  re- 
move 90  percent  of  the  coverage  of  the 
act. 

All  I  want  to  say  Is,  the  blood  will  not 
be  on  my  hands. 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  The  House  In  its  wis- 
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dom  accepted  the  last  amendment. 
Please  give  this  one  a  second  thought. 
This  amendment  would  be  devastating 
in  effect  and  most  improper  and 
premature. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  we  have  had  this  amendment.  One 
would  think  from  the  debate  thus  far 
that  this  was  a  brand  new  pigeon  that 
my  friend  flew  out  here  today,  but  that 
is  not  so.  He  presented  this  amendment 
before,  some  time  ago  last  year,  and  I 
opposed  it,  and  this  House  defeated  the 
amendment.  A  rose  by  any  other  name — 
here  it  is. 

It  seems  that  I  have  heard  this  song 
before,  and  I  have.  The  Members  seem  to 
have  forgotten.  There  is  nothing  new 
here. 

I  recall  we  first  started  out  with  25  or 
less.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  stood  here 
and  debated  this,  I  remember  very  well, 
where  we  had  this  down  to  three  em- 
ployees. Do  the  Members  remember? 
Some  of  them  will  not.  We  had  it  down 
to  three,  and  they  were  serious.  What  a 
fight  we  had ! 

We  are  also  familiar  with  this  kind  of 
argument  in  some  certain  quarters.  The 
Members  know  the  quarters.  The  oppo- 
nents that  we  have  heard  here  now  are 
very  noble  and  they  are  very  easy  to  hear. 
All  we  know  is  that  there  are  certain 
weaknesses  in  the  law  itself.  We  are  not 
debating  that. 

Will  my  colleagues  please  remember 
they  are  sitting  here  listening  to  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  How  tired  can  we  get 
of  having  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  come  down  here  time  and 
again  and  use  this  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  try  and  work  out  this  labor 
bill. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  leadership  that 
we  merge  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  vdth  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  This  would  be  a  great 
idea.  Do  the  Members  see  wliat  I  mean? 

Here  they  are  again. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  can  appreciate  the  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion about  merging  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  with  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  But  in  all  fair- 
ness to  them,  I  must  say  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
the  number  of  amendments  and  the  time 
that  we  have  been  taking  this  year,  I 
think  we  also  have  joined  their  ranks. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Here  is  the  catch  in  this. 
It  is  very  difBcult  to  determine  what  is 
a  small  employer.  What  is  a  small  em- 
ployer? 

However  we  may  define  that  term, 
should  he  be  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments? From  what?  From  having  a  safe 
and  healthful  place  to  work?  What  Is 
the  matter  with  that?  This  thing  just 
defies  all  reason.  What  do  they  want,  a 
license  to  kill?  Do  they  want  a  license  to 


kill  somebody? 
cannot  do  it.  If 
all.  You  have  a 


If  they  have  25,  they 
they  have  24,  kill  them 
icense  to  kill  if  you  are 
under  25.  One  ca  nnot  believe  it. 

We  had  the  Administrator  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  before  oiu:  com- 
mittee. We  spent  hours  and  days  on  this. 
This  is  what  hfl  said  and  this  is  what 
happened  and  :et  me  read  it  for  the 
Members: 

Mr.  Flood.  Is  tl  e  administration  support- 
ing or  proposing  my  changes  In  this  legis- 
lation at  all,  pa  tlcularly  relating  to  the 
small  biislness  coverage  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Stender.  I  don't  think  so,  and  I  don't 
think  It  really  lai  an  area  that  should  be 
differentiated  In  -egard  to  the  hazards.  It 
doesn't  matter,  ai  tai  as  I  see  It,  whether 
an  unsafe  condlt:  on  exists  In  a  workplace 
with  5  people  or  i.OOO.  If  a  person  Is  killed 
because  of  it  he  Is  Just  as  dead  In  either 
Instance.  To  hav »  restrictions  means  you 
estabUsh  those  kli  ids  of  quotas.  Letting  cer- 
tain companies  ol  r  would  probably  tend  to 
have  them  relax  In  their  surveillance  of 
their  own  workpla  :e  In  relation  to  eliminat- 
ing work  hazards.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  out  of  context  with  what  we  are  trying 
to  do,  to  allow  kll  Ing  and  injuries  In  work- 
places with  less  ihan  so  many  employees, 
using  any  number  you  want.  Experience  over 
many  years  In  dea  Ing  with  employers  is  that 
they  aU  want  to  k  lep  a  safe  workplace. 

Now  there  is  :  lo  clear  indication  here 
that  the  jobs  in  he  small  establishments 
are  less  hazardous  than  in  the  larger 
firms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expii  ed. 

(By  imanimou  >  consent,  Mr.  Flood  was 
allowed  to  proce  !d  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  FLOOD,  klr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  people,  in  this 
Nation  are  becor  ling  very  aware  of  these 
requirements  of  the  law  and  a  fine  edu- 
cational process  is  now  going  on.  And 
education  and  ai  'areness  are  the  answers 
to  getting  comp  lance,  not  this  kind  of 
debate. 

Mr.  Chairmat,  I  urge  now  that  the 
Members  be  ra1  ional.  I  urge  them  not 
to  try  to  chan(  e  the  basic  law  in  an 
appropriation  bi  1,  and  most  important- 
ly I  urge  the  li  embers  to  consider  the 
right  of  those  ;mployees  in  the  small 
businesses  to  ha  ve  a  safe  and  healthful 
work  place. 

Now  I  want  t  d  answer  the  argument 
here.  These  peoj  le  are  just  as  human  as 
someone  who  w(  irks  for  General  Motors 
or  United  Stat(  s  Steel,  and  I  ask  the 
Members  not  to  forget  it. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieldf 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  piinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY],  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  f  qr  yielding. 

The  last  thing  I  would  want  to  do  to 
my  esteemed  ct^Ueague,  the  gentleman 
la  (Mr.  Flood)  ,  is  to  ac- 
^ailing  memory  because 
a  nice  thing  to  say,  so 
I  just  want  to  refresh 
3y  Inviting  attention  to 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  15, 
1972,  which  carties  this  report,  that  the 
House  agreed  |o  an  amendment  that 


from  Pennsylvaij 
cuse  him  of  a 
that  would  not 
I  will  not  say  i1| 
his  recollection 
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exempts  firms  eiiploying  25  persons  or 
less  from  complimce  with  OSHA  by  a 
recorded  teller  vpte  of  213  ayes  to  154 
noes. 

I  want  to  add  further  that  in  the 
strong  endorsement  of  this  amendment 
in  this  Chamber  on  that  date,  this 
Chamber  was  rejflectiug  the  sentiment 
throughout  the  jUnited  States,  not  a 
sentiment  agains^  safety  and  health  for 
employees.  Quite  the  contrary,  I  do  not 


know  of  a  small 
the  Nation  who 


employer  and  not| 
justice  is  a  fiaw 
is  the  responsibi 
self.  I  think  it  is 
delay  further  er 


employer  any  place  in 
is  not  concerned  and 
anxious   to   prov^e   proper  safety  and 
health   measuresj  for   every   employee. 
What  this  amendment  goes  to  is  the 
great  injustice  thJEit  is  inflicted  upon  the 
the  employee.  The  in- 
the  act,  a  flaw  which 
ty  of  the  Congress  it- 
imple  justice  for  us  to 
orcement  of  this  act 
against  the  smaller  employer  until  the 
Congress  itself  corrects  the  flaw. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  Pindley  amendment.  Any  effort  to 
exempt  from  coverage  on  the  basis  is  ir- 
rational, unwarranted,  and  nonsensical 
Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
view  of  the  National  Small  Business  As- 
sociation when  they  state  in  a  letter  to 
me  from  Milton  p.  Stewart,  vice  presi- 
dent: I 

We  are  Informed  that  amendments  may 
also  be  introducedjto  exempt  smaller  Arms 
from  compliance,  l^lle  on  the  surface  thli 
action  would  seem  jto  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem for  smaU  business,  we  found,  In  effect, 
that  the  exemption,  as  voted  during  the 
preceding  Congress  was  so  limited  and  so 
narrow  that  only  tfce  smallest  of  the  smalls 
would  have  benefited.  At  the  same  time,  any 
outright  exemptloa  would  tend  to  countw 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  Act  Itself,  mainly 
to  provide  the  safest  possible  work -place, 
[no  desire  to  take  such  a 
position.  Our  probli  tm,  and  that  of  our  mem- 
Act  has  always  been  in 
thereof. 


bershlp,  with  the 
the  administration 
Sincerely, 

Il[lLTON  D.  Stewabt, 

Vice-President. 

The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  testifled  on  June  25  before  the 
Select  Subcommii  tee  on  Labor  and  said; 

We  have  reviewed  all  of  the  bills  pending 
before  the  House.  Those  which  would  dis- 
criminate m  the  application  of  the  Act  based 
on  size  of  firm  regkrdless  if  it  be  15,  25,  or 
250  or  less,  are  obje  ctionable  to  the  AQC.  We 
have  continuously  maintained  that  the  law 
should  apply  to  all. 

The  National  Safety  Council  and  the  ad- 
also    strongly    opposed 


have 


ministration 
exemption. 

The  evidence,  i/ix.  Chairman,  is  over- 
whelming. To  e::empt  from  OSHA  by 
number  is  mischi  jvous  and  damaging.  It 
would  create  hnvoc.  No  matter  how 
strongly  you  feel  bbout  OSHA  the  size  of 
the  establishment  is  not  the  criteria  on 
which  you  exemi)t.  A  small  sawmill  or 
foundry  is  just  a^  hazardous  as  a  large 
one. 

I  appreciate  thfe  support  given  to  con- 
sultation and  nov  that  my  amendment 
was  adopted  I  u?ge  all  Members  to  op- 
pose this  amendnient. 

The  CHAIRmAn.  The  question  is  on 
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the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois  (Mr.  Findley)  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  201,  noes  194, 
not  voting  39,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Bucbanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burltson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
ClawEon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Qa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eshleman 
Pindley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Prey 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bergland 
Bevill 
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AYES— 201 

Froehlich 

Puqua 

Geitys 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Golawater 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

scbmidt 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kazen 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCoUister 
McEwen 
McSpadden 
MahOn 
Mallary 
Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Mayne 
MUfotd 
Miller 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 
Mizell 

Montgomery 
Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Pettis 
Pickle 

NOES— 194 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boiand 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 


Pike 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Randall 

Rarick 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

SjTnlngton 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whlteburst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  ni. 

Young,  S.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zion 

Zwach 


Burton,  Phillip 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Collins,  m. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Cronln 

Culver 

Danielson 


Davis.  Wis. 

Kyros 

Rinaldo 

Delaney 

Leggett 

Rodino 

Dellenback 

Lehman 

Roe 

Dellums 

Long,  Md. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Dent 

Luken 

Rosenthal 

Dingell 

McCloEkey 

Roybal 

Donohue 

McCormack 

Ryan 

Drlnan 

McDade 

St  Germain 

Dulskl 

McFall 

Sandman 

du  Pont 

McKay 

Sarasin 

Eckhardt 

McKlnney 

Sarbanes 

Edwards,  Calif 

Madden 

Schroeder 

Ell  berg 

Maraziti 

Seiberling 

Erlenborn 

Matsunaga 

Sisk 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mazzoli 

Slack 

Fascell 

Meeds 

Smith,  Iowa 

Flood 

Melcher 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Foley 

Metcalfe 

Staggers 

Ford 

Mezvinsky 

Stanton, 

Forsythe 

Michel 

J.  WUliam 

Fraser 

Mlnish 

Stanton, 

Frellnghuysen 

Mink 

James  V. 

Frenzel 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stark 

Fulton 

Mollohan 

Steele 

Gaydos 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Glaimo 

Morgan 

Stratton 

Gibbons 

Mosher 

Studds 

Gonzalez 

Moss 

Sullivan 

Grasso 

Murphy,  HI. 

Tiernan 

Gray 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Traxler 

Green,  Oreg. 

Murtha 

Ullman 

Green,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Van  Deerlln 

Gude 

Nedzi 

Vander  Veen 

Hanley 

Nix 

VanUc 

Hanna 

Obey 

Vigorlto 

Hansen,  Idaho 

O'Hara 

Waldle 

Harrington 

O'NeUl 

Walsh 

Hays 

Owens 

Wbalen 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Passman 

Wiggins 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Patman 

WUllams 

Heinz 

Patten 

Wilson, 

Helstoski 

Pepper 

Charles  H., 

Hicks 

Perkins 

Calif. 

HUlis 

Peyser 

Wilson^ 

Holtzman 

Podell 

Charles,  Tex. 

Horton 

Price,  m. 

Wolff 

Hungate 

Prltchard 

Wright 

Johnson,  Calif 

Qule 

Wyatt 

Jordan 

RaUsback 

Wydler 

Kastenmeler 

Rees 

Yates 

Kemp 

Reid 

Young,  Oa. 

Kluczynskl 

Reuss 

Zablockl 

Koch 

Rlegle 

NOT  VOTING— 39 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Wash 

Nelsen 

Burke,  calif. 

Hawkins 

QulUen 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hfebert 

Rangel 

Clark 

Holifield 

Roberts 

Cochran 

Howard 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Daniels, 

Johnson,  Colo 

ROEtenkowskl 

Domlnlck  V. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shoup 

Diggs 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Stokes 

Dorn 

Karth 

Thompson,  N.J 

Esch 

Macdonald 

To  well,  Nev. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Madigan 

Udall 

Goodllng 

MUls 

Yatron 

Grifflths 

Minshall,  Ohio 

. 

Gunter 

Moakley 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMKNT  OFFEBEO  BT  MB.  CAMP 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Camp:  On  page 
6,  line  17,  strike  out  the  figure,  "$10oil6.- 

000." 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric  this  afternoon, 
both  pro  and  con,  as  far  as  OSHA  is  con- 
cerned. I  will  ask  the  Members  to  vote 
for  this  amendment  which  I  have  offered. 
This  amendment  will  cure  all  of  these 
problems. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  have  all 
had  the  same  experience  that  I  have  had. 
If  the  Members  will  bear  with  me  for  a 
minute,  I  would  like  to  give  them  a  per- 
sonal instance  or  two  which  has  hap- 
pened in  my  district  since  we  created 
OSHA  some  years  back. 


I  have  as  a  constituent  a  man  who 
runs  a  laundry  in  western  Oklahoma;  it 
is  the  only  laundry  in  the  town.  Because 
of  OSHA,  it  has  resulted  that  the  inspec- 
tors who  represent  that  organization 
have  told  him  that  if  he  does  not  make 
certain  renovations  to  his  laundry,  he 
will  have  to  close  down. 

In  effect,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  spend  the  money  to  comply  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  inspec- 
tor. This  would  put  some  35  to  40  people 
out  of  work  and  would  leave  the  town 
without  a  laundry. 

I  have  another  Instance  where  a  man 
has  a  chemical  and  fertilizer  operation 
and  an  inspector  came  in  and  told  him 
he  would  have  to  put  steel  toes  in  the 
shoes  of  his  employees. 

I  have  another  instance  where  I  have 
a  contractor  who  does  no  work  under- 
ground or  above  ground  and  he  has  had 
to  put  hard  hats  on  all  his  employees. 
When  the  Inspector  comes  along  he  tells 
him  that  they  are  the  wrong  kind  and 
he  has  to  buy  another  kind  costing  three 
times  as  much. 

I  think  we  have  all  had  the  same  ex- 
perience. When  we  passed  the  law  creat- 
ing OSHA  we  put  a  chain  around  the 
necks  of  the  business  pe^le  of  these 
United  States.  There  is  only  one  way 
we  can  take  that  chain  off  their  necks, 
and  that  Is  by  the  action  of  this  body. 
Let  us  take  that  chain  off  and  set  these 
people  free. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

WeU,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  see  what 
is  happening?  I  point  out  to  you  that  this 
is  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
again  and  not  the  legislative  committee. 
You  just  heard  what  my  friend  said.  You 
passed  the  law,  and  when  you  passed  the 
law  it  provided  for  enforcement.  When 
you  enact  a  law  and  establish  a  law 
calling  for  enforcement  you  expect  it  to 
be  enforced.  That  is  why  you  are  here. 

We  are  just  as  worried  as  you  are 
about  complaints.  Of  course  there  are 
complaints.  They  come  from  all  places, 
lliere  is  no  question  about  it.  What  in  the 
world  is  new  about  that  in  any  law  call- 
ing for  enforcement?  I  come  from  the 
coal  fields.  Who  would  be  better  aware 
of  the  problems  of  law  enforcement  in 
the  field  of  safety  than  I,  con- ing  from 
the  coal  fields?  Still  you  expe< '.  laws  to 
be  enforced  within  the  rule  al  reason. 
Not  this  way.  There  are  5  million  places 
of  employment  in  this  country.  Try  to 
imagine  that.  There  are  5  million  places 
of  employment  in  this  coimtry. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor,  there  are 
920  compliance  officers  to  handle  5  mil- 
lion places  of  employment,  which  mesins 
that  each  compliance  ofQcer  is  trying  to 
handle  5,500  places  of  employment.  You 
want  the  law  enforced. 

We  have  not  had  one  single  one  of 
these  items  above  the  budget;  not  one. 
We  have  not  done  that.  You  can  believe 
me  that  we  gave  this  group  the  kind  of 
drilling  that  you  want  us  to  give  them 
when  they  appeared  on  the  question 
of  enforcing  the  law  that  you  passed.  The 
Congress  passed  the  law.  We  drilled  the 
enforcement  section  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  We  could  not  go  half  way  on 
this  re^xmsibility.  The  Congress  passed 
this  law  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  xmless  this 
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law  Is  repealed  by  the  Congress,  It  must 
be  enforced  by  the  Congress.  How  much 
plainer  can  It  be?  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  the  responsibility  of 
providing  funds  to  enforce  the  law.  That 
is  the  way  we  see  it. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
theory  presented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Flood)  is  correct,  but 
if  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor would  ever  do  something  about  the 
25  or  30  bills  that  are  before  it  to  amend 
this  law  we  might  not  get  this  type  of  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  will  agree  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  but 
do  you  realize  before  the  face  of  this  Na- 
tion this  is  the  House  of  R€T>res€ntatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 
This  is  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. We  miist  be  responsible,  and  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  enforce  the  law  that 
you  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Camp)  , 

The  question  was  taken. 

BECOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  97,  noes  295, 
not  voting  42,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  343] 

AYES— 97 

Abdnor 

Downing 

Montgomery 

Alexander 

Duncan 

Moorhead, 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Eshleman 

Calif. 

Archer 

Pish'r 

Parrls 

Arends 

Plynt 

Powell,  Ohio 

Armstrong 

Proehllch 

Price,  Tex. 

Ash  brook 

Gettys 

Rarlck 

Bafalls 

Goldwater 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Baker 

Gross 

Rousselot 

Bauman 

Orover 

Runnels 

Beard 

Gubser 

Ruth 

Blackburn 

Guyer 

Ryan 

Bowen 

Haley 

Satterfleld 

Brlnkley 

Hanrahan 

Scherle 

Broomfleld 

Henderson 

Shuster 

BroyhUl,  Vs. 

Hogan 

Snyder 

Burgener 

Holt 

Spence 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Steed 

Byron 

Huber 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Camp 

Hutchinson 

Stephens 

Carter 

Ichord 

Stubblefleld 

Clancy 

Jarman 

Stuckey 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones.  N.C. 

Symms 

collier 

Ketchum 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Collins.  Tex. 

King 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Conlan 

Lagomarsino 

Teague 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Trcen 

Daniel.  Dan 

Latta 

Waggonner 

Daniel.  Robert 

Lott 

Whltehtirst 

W..  Jr. 

Lujan 

Whltten 

Davis,  Ga. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Wyman 

Derwlnskl 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Young,  B.C. 

Dickinson 

MIzell 
NOES— 295 

Zlon 

Abzug 

Blaggl 

Burke,  Fla. 

Adams 

Blester 

Burke,  Mass. 

Addabbo 

Bingham 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Anderson, 

Boggs 

Burton,  John 

Calif. 

Boland 

Burton,  PhUUp 
BuUer 

Anderson,  ni. 

Boiling 

Andrews. 

Brademas 

Carney,  Ohio 

N.  Dak. 

Bray 

Casey,  Tex. 

Annunzlo 

Breaux 

Cederberg 

Ashley 

Breckinridge 

Chamberlain 

Aspin 

Brooks 

CbappeU 

BadUlo 

Brotzman 

Chtsholm 

Barrett 

Brown,  Calif. 

Clausen, 

Bell 

Brown,  Mich. 

Don  H. 

Bennett 

Brown,  Ohio 

Clay 

Bergland 

BroyhUI,  N.C. 

Cleveland 

Bevlll 

Buchanan 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Cronin 

Culver 

Danielson 

Davis,  B.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Delltuns 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devlne 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg, 

Green,  Pa. 

Oude 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hlllls 

Hlnshaw 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 


Klu  zynski 
Koci 

Kus  Kendall 
Kyr  IS 
Lan  Irum 
Leg|  ett 
Lehi  nan 
Len 
Lltt  )n 


Pick  e 


Blatnlk 

Brasco 

Burke,  Calif. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Cochran 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Diggs 
Dorn 
Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fulton 
Goodllng 
Griffiths 


So  the  amendment 
The  result  of  t;  le 
as  above  recorded 


La. 
Md. 


Lon  [ 

Lon  r 

Ltik  >n 

McC  lory 

McC  loskey 

Mcc  ollister 

McC  Drmack 

McI  ade 

McE  iven 

McFUl 

McE  ay 

McE  Inney 

McS  sadden 

Mad  len 

Mat  on 

Mallary 

Mai  n 

Mar  izltl 

Mat  lias,  Calif. 

Mat  lunaga 

May  le 

Maz  soil 

Mee  Is 

Meli  her 

Meti  alfe 

Mez  rinsky 

Mlcl  lel 

MUf  >rd 

Mlllsr 

Minsh 

Mln:: 

Mlt(  bell,  Md. 

Mit<  hell,  N.Y. 

Moll  ohan 

Moa  -head.  Pa. 

Mori  :an 

Mos  ler 

Mosi 

Mur  )hy,  ill. 

Mur  )hy,  N.Y. 

Mur  ha 

Mye  8 

Nat(  ber 

Nedii 

Nic4}ls 

Nix 

Obe; 

OT 

O'l 

G'N^Ul 

Owe  is 

Pass  nan 

Patr  lan 

Patt  in 

Pepi  er 

Perk  ns 

Pettis 

Pey; 

Plcl 

Pike 

PoagB 

Pod*  II 

Prey  >.t 

Pric(  ,  ni 

Prlt(  hard 

QuU 

Raili  back 

Ram  [all 

Rani  :el 

Rees 

Reg»  la 

Reld 

Reui  5 

Rboi  es 

Rieg  e 


Bi  en 
Hi  ra 


Rinaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Traxler 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Woltr 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga, 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 
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Gun  ;er 
Ham  cner- 
scl  imldt 
Hani  en.  Wash. 
H6b«rt 
HoMi  leld 
How  ird 
Hun  :ate 
Johi  son,  Colo. 
Jone  i,  Tenn. 
Kart  1 
Mac<  onald 
Mad:  ^an 
Mar  m,  Nebr. 
Mills 


Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Moakley 

Nelsen 

Qulllen 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Shoup 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Wldnall 

Yatron 


was  rejected, 
vote  w£is  announced 


The  CHAIRMAN?. 

amendments  to 
If  not,  the  Clerk 
The  Clerk  read 
Center  fob 
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Are  there  fiu-ther 
section  of  the  bill? 
read. 

as  follows: 

Disease  Control 


this 
will 


PREVENTIVE     HEALTH    SERVICES 


To  carry  out,  to  ;he  extent  not  otherwise 
provided,  title  III  o^  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  the  Lead^Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act,  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Healtli 
and  Safety  Act  of  19J69,  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  J^ct  of  1970;  Including  in- 
surance  of  official  motor  vehicles  In  foreign 
countries;  and  purcihase,  hire,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  aUcraft:  $134,910,000:  Pro.' 
vided.  That  training  of  employees  of  Federal 
State,  and  local  go^rnments  and  of  private 
agencies,  shall  be  mide  subject  to  reimburse- 
ment or  advances  no  this  appropriation  tat 
the  full  costs  of  sucfe  training. 


AMENDMENT  01 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mj 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read 

Amendment  oflfert 
10,  ime  9,  strike 


'ERED  BT  MR.  BIAGGI 

Chairman,  I  offer  an 

follows: 
by  Mr.  Biacgi:  On  page 
14,910,000"  and  Insert  In 


lieu  thereof  "$137,9ip,000". 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
expect  to  consume  5  minutes.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  chaihnan  of  the  committee 
will  be  sympathetic  toward  the  sugges- 
tion. It  is  in  line  with  the  committee's 
thinking  and  reasoning,  as  Included  In 
the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  [this  amendment  will 
add  $3  million  to  the  appropriations  for 
the  Center  for  pisease  Control.  I  am 
seeking  this  increjise  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  the  eflorts  of  the  center  to 
deal  with  the  scre<  nlng  and  treatment  of 
lead-based  paint  p  oisoning  cases. 

Although  the  problem  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  is  |receivlng  the  close  at- 
tention of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  existing  pro- 
grams are  both  fragmented  and  not 
clearly  defined.  Kumerous  other  pro- 
grams within  HEW  such  as  neighborhood 
health  centers,  maternal  and  child  health 
programs,  and  mjedicald,  handle  some 
aspect  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning 
treatment  and  prevention. 

There  is  a  distihct  lack  of  unity  and 
coherence  in  the  important  tireas  of  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning.  In  an  bffort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  prograins  available  to  treat 
this  problem,  the  tommittee  to  their  re- 
port strongly  recommended  that  the 
Center  for  Dises^^  Control — and  I  quote 
from  the  report — 

Take  the  initiative  In  fiscal  year  1976  to 
assist  all  other  service-oriented  programs  to 
incorporate  routine  lead  screening  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

jommittee's  directive, 

as  to  how  the  center 

without  an  in- 

ations.  The  incidence 

pa^nt   poisoning   is   ap- 

c  proportions  in  this 

3  months  of  1974, 

of  screened  and  con- 

-based  paint  poison- 

^rpassed  the  total  for 


I  applaud  the 
but  I  am  concerned 
can  take  this  initiative 
crease  in  appropr 
of   lead-based 
proaching  epidem 
Nation.  In  the 
both  the  number 
firmed  cases  of 
ing  have  already 
aU  of  1973. 

Therefore,  in  ar 
to  the  committee' 
the  center,  and  to 
growing  incidence 
poisoning,  I  am 


fiist 


lesd 


effort  to  both  adhere 

recommendation  for 

better  respond  to  the 

of  lead-based  paint 

ciUing  for  a  $3 -million 
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increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control.  This  is  a 
realistic  figure  without  which  we  cannot 
expect  to  make  any  significant  progress 
in  controlling  this  serious  national  health 
problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  what  we  have  been  talking 
about  all  day.  This  is  exhibit  A.  This 
committee  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
established  this  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing,provision.  There  is  $9  million  in  this 
bill  tor  the  lead-based  paint  poison  prob- 
lem. 

But  all  you  see  is  really  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  There  are  many  other  Federal 
programs  which  impact  directly  on  this 
same  problem:  The  maternal  and  child 
health  program.  No.  1 ;  the  neighborhood 
health  centers.  No.  2;  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, the  big  program.  No.  3;  the  family 
health  centers  which  the  Congress  set 
up  2  years  ago,  No.  4;  the  medicaid 
program,  the  great  big  medicaid  pro- 
gram which  the  Congress  created.  No.  5. 

There  is  a  special  section  in  there  for 
the  early  periodic  screening,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  program  which  the  Con- 
gress insisted  upon.  There  are  five  pro- 
grams for  which  we  have  appropriated 
funds  which  can  do  the  precise  thing  the 
$9  million  in  this  bill  right  now  can  do- 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

There  is  no  need  for  additional  funds 
here.  Let  me  tell  the  Members,  there  is 
plenty  of  money  in  here.  Do  the  Mem- 
bers know  what  is  needed?  Do  they  know 
what  is  wrong  here? 

What  is  needed  is  to  have  those  peo- 
ple downtown  get  off  their  bottoms  and 
develop  a  coordinated  attack  on  this 
problem  through  the  means  which  the 
Congress  has  already  provided;  plus  this 
$9  million.  That  is  the  thing  here. 

All  the  necessary  money  is  available, 
so  the  means  to  the  end  is  there,  di- 
rected toward  solving  this  very,  very 
single  problem.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
adding  more  money.  Let  us  use  all  the 
tools  we  have  provided,  plus  the  money 
we  now  have.  That  will  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

The  amendmait  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Alcohol,  Drttg  Abttse,  and  Mental  Health 

Administration 
alcohol,   dsog   abuse,   amd   mental   health 

For  carrying  out  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  with  respect  to  mental  health  and,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2681, 
et  seq.),  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  the  Narcotic 
Addict  RehabUitatlon  Act  of  1966,  and  the 
Drug  Abuse  OfBce  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972. 
$761,601,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    BIAGGI 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biaggi:  On  page 
14,  line  5,  strike  "$761,601,000"  and  Inaert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$764,578,000". 

Mr.    BIAGGI.    Mr.    Chairman,    this 


amendment  will  increase  by  $2.9  million 
the  appropriation  for  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion research  as  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

The  appropriation  figure  contained  in 
this  legislation,  $34,000,000  represents  a 
reduction  of  $2.9  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1974  amount.  Therefore,  what  I  am 
really  seeking  Is  to  bring  the  funding 
level  for  this  information  agency  back  up 
to  last  year's  level. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
drug  abuse  research  are  the  efforts  aimed 
at  developing  effective  drug  antagonists. 
The  conmiittee  itself  in  the  report 
stressed  the  importance  of  this  program 
when  they  said — and  I  quote: 

The  Committee  is  encouraged  by  testi- 
mony that  current  research  offers  the  pos- 
sibility for  the  development  of  more  effective 

narcotic  antagonists. 

A  drug  antagonist  is  a  compound  which 
suppresses  in  whole  or  In  part — ^the  ac- 
tions of  a  particular  class  of  drugs.  These 
antagonists  have  characteristics  which 
give  them  critical  importance  sus  tools  In 
the  clinical  treatment  of  drug  a,ddiction, 
and  as  therapeutic  agents  which  reduce 
drug  dependence,  particularly  In  the 
case  of  heroin  addiction. 

The  development  of  an  effective  and 
long-lasting  drug  antagonist  could  serve 
as  a  milestone  in  the  fight  to  rid  this 
Nation  of  the  evil  scourge  of  drug  abuse. 
Antagonists  hit  at  the  heart  of  the  drug 
problem — dependence — and  offer  a  real- 
istic and  viable  alternative  to  drug  abuse. 

In  addition,  with  proper  development 
of  drug  antagonists,  it  may  be  possible  to 
actually  immunize  children  against  the 
disease  of  drug  abuse  just  as  we  now  im- 
munize them  against  polio  or  smallpox. 

As  important  as  the  drug  antagonist 
program  is  for  this  Nation,  it  is  consist- 
ently underfunded.  The  appropriation 
level  contained  in  this  bill  for  overall 
drug  research  represents  the  most  pitiful 
figure  yet.  How  can  we  hesitate  to  provide 
the  adequate  funds  to  combat  drug 
abuse?  The  incidence  of  this  dresul  dis- 
ease continues  to  rise  at  unprecedented 
levels,  Imowing  no  social,  economic,  or 
geographic  boundaries. 

What  I  am  proposing  this  afternoon 
is  the  continuation  of  a  commitment,  a 
commitment  to  treat  the  victims  of  drug 
abuse  and  reduce  the  numbers  of  vic- 
tims who  might  fall  prey  to  It. 

The  drug  antagonist  program  could 
offer  a  bright  future  for  this  Nation — one 
rid  of  drug  abuse.  We  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  this  dream  without  adequate 
funding.  My  amendment  does  just  that 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  It. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  land  of  situa- 
tion, exactly  the  same  kind  of  argu- 
ment we  went  through. 

We  are  simply  talking  about  drugs. 
Imagine  now  raising  the  question  that 
you  and  this  subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  chairman  are  not  aware  of  the  drug 
problem,  and  what  we  have  done  down 
through  the  years.  I  am  somewhat  ap- 
palled at  the  people  who  suggested  doing 
this,  imowing  what  we  have  done  al- 
ready. I  wish  they  would  come  and  appear 
before  this  subcommittee  to  talk  {ibout 
the  drug  problem. 


We  went  into  this  matter,  believe  me, 
in  great  depth  during  these  hearings. 
We  wanted  to  be  absolutely  sure  that 
we  were  providing  adequate  funding  to 
fight  this  serious  problem. 

This  is  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Do  not  think 
for  a  minute  that  we  did  not  consider 
this. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  that  provided 
here — just  listen  to  this — is  $34  million. 
This  will  provide  $6,641,000  in  new  re- 
search projects  that  we  talked  to  them 
about.  There  are  also  funds  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  ongoing  program.  We  in- 
sisted on  this. 

With  regard  to  this  question  of  drug 
antagonists,  let  me  ask  this:  What  is  a 
"drug  antagonist"?  It  is  that  thing  which 
is  used  against  a  drug.  We  are  informed 
they  are  very  expensive.  They  are  used 
In  the  current  effort  against  drugs. 

I  myself  examined  Dr.  Egbert  at  some 
length  on  this.  He  is  the  expert.  He  told 
us  of  the  current  research  of  two  in- 
stitute grantees  which  we  know  about, 
and  they  did  very  well.  They  offer  us 
exciting  possibilities.  I  believe  Dr.  Egbert 
when  he  speaks  on  this  very  thing,  this 
effort  to  develop  very  effective  narcotic 
antagonists.  I  am  sure  they  will  do  the 
job.  We  have  provided  $34  million  here. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  the 
Meml}ers  look  upon  the  subcommittee 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  if  we  thought 
for  one  minute  that  more  money  was 
needed  in  this  area,  we  would  have  made 
it  available  long  before  we  got  here.  But 
$34  million  is  sufficient  to  do  this  job 
and  do  it  well. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  very  briefly  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  supplement  what  our 
good  committee  chairman  has  said,  oft- 
times  it  is  a  little  bit  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  this,  just  from  seeing  some  of  those 
hard-core  figures,  without  going  back 
into  the  hearing  record.  There  is  ample 
justification  here  for  what  was  done,  be- 
cause with  the  figiu'e  we  have  In  here, 
this  actually  provides  for  an  increase  in 
research  in  this  amount  of  $4,355,000. 

The  problem  with  the  overall  figure 
being  what  it  was  for  1974  Is  this:  We 
had  an  offset  of  a  built-in  decrease  re- 
sulting primarily  from  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  Lexington  Clinical  Center 
to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

So,  franldy,  it  is  natural  for  the  gentle- 
man to  be  concerned  about  that  reduced 
figure  as  it  is  shown  here,  but  If  we  look 
deeply  Into  the  record,  contained  on  page 
500  of  volume  3  of  our  hearings,  it  Is 
more  than  adequately  explained,  with  re- 
lation to  the  transfer  of  our  funds.  The 
gentleman  can  rightfully  go  back  to  his 
people  and  say  that  there  is_in  this  bill 
an  increase  provided  for  the  item  about 
which  he  has  expressed  his  concern. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  very  criti- 
cal that  we  get  more  money  for  this  Item, 
because  what  we  have  done  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  create  a  brand-new  drug  prob- 
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lem,  a  problem  which  we  are  glossing 
over. 

In  our  attempt  to  deal  with  heroin  and 
the  other  addictive  drugs,  we  have 
started  the  extensive  use  of  methadone. 
Now  it  is  being  revealed  that  there  is  an 
increasing  number  of  people  who  have 
become  addicted  to  methadone.  There  is 
relatively  little  or  no  treatment  available 
to  the  methadone  addict. 

I  believe  we  need  the  increase,  because 
the  drug  problem  is  being  continued, 
only  now  under  a  new  guise. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  amazed  me  in  what  he 
had  to  say.  He  said  he  was  appalled  at 
the  introduction  of  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced 
deals  with  the  sum  of  $2.9  million,  a  rela- 
tively small  amount.  If  the  gentleman  is 
appalled  at  that,  then  I  am  frankly 
amazed  at  his  judgment. 

If  the  gentleman  listened  carefully  to 
my  presentation  he  would  have  noted 
that  I  complimented  the  committee  and 
used  the  very  reports  which  the  commit- 
tee issued  to  bolster  my  position.  The  gen- 
tleman said  that  the  research  executives 
stated  that  in  the  areas  of  drug  antago- 
nism there  are  exciting  possibilities. 

Now,  we  should  consider  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  spending  in  this  areas,  as 
contrasted  to  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
have  spent  on  the  law  enforcement  side, 
all  to  no  avail. 

You  could  line  the  borders  of  this  Na- 
tion trj'ing  to  stop  the  importation  of 
drugs  and  fail.  And  we  have.  We  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  and  tried  every 
trick  in  the  book  and  every  program.  The 
one  program  that  provides  the  possibility 
for  putting  an  end  to  drug  abuse  is  the 
program  of  drug  antagonism. 

You  may  vote  this  up  or  down,  but  to 
be  appalled  at  such  a  modest  request  to 
improve  or  Increase  the  appropriation  in 
the  area  of  drug  antagonism  in  light  of 
the  gravity  of  the  issue  is  astounding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEKDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oross:  Page  14 
line  5,  strike  out  "$761,601,000."  and  Insert 
"•723.467.000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  bring  the 
figure  of  $138  million  for  alcoholism 
down  to  the  budget  request  of  $99,866 
million,  in  other  words,  a  reduction  of 
$38,134  million. 

We  have  alcoholism  programs  operat- 
ing, I  think,  in  every  State  In  the  United 
States.  We  are  spending  money  in  other 
funds  for  alcoholism. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the   eagerness   with 
which  Members  of  the  House  stumbled 
over  each  other  earlier  this  year  to  pro-    been   simply 
vide  millions  in  Federal  funds  for  those    should  know 


who  have  let  then  iselves  become  victims 
of  booze,  leaves  me  wondering  why — ^if 
the  taxpayers  are  going  to  pick  up  that 
tab — they  should  not  do  likewise  for 
other  unf ortimate ;  in  our  society. 

For  example,  w4y  not  take  equal  pity 
on  those  addicted  to  nicotine?  And  what 
about  kleptomaniacs? 

Then    there   ar*   hundreds   of   thou- 
sands— perhaps   millions   of  Americans 
lumbers  game  and  to 
png  and  gambling,  in- 
parlors."  They  are 
of  Federal  help. 
Federal  Government 
,  ig  help  for  those  citi- 
zens suffering  from  golf— that  addictive 
crippling  disease  that  has  broken  up  un- 
told homes  and  ft  milies.  We  should  es- 
tablish without  dday  a  National  Insti- 
tute for  Golf  Wid<  ws. 

I  am  told  that  in  the  South,  miUicms  of 
people  are  addict  >d  to  grits  and  it  is 
plainly  time  thes<  unfortunates  receive 
Federal  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

I  have  also  hearji  reports  that  a  num- 
ber of  once  virile  n)en  now  complain  they 
are  suffering  from  iimpotency  brought  on 
by  Women's  Liberation.  Federal  treat- 
ment centers  shoLdd  be  available  for 
these  poor  fellows,  It  is  their  right. 

All  these  ills  I  h  ive  discussed  are  seri- 
ous national  problJEms  and  it  is  obvious 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  only 
answer. 

If  the  Federal  G  jvemment  and  its  bu- 
reaucracy does  no.  step  in — ^if  Congress 
does  not  provide  the  help  these  other 
people  so  urgently  need — they  may  well 
be  driven  to  drinh  and  then  we  will  be 
right  back  where  w  e  were  when  we  solved 
that  problem  with :  nillions  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  »(  r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  y  eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  M  r.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  ame  idment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  loiva  (Mr.  Gross). 

Coming  from  th(  good,  dry  State  that 
I  do.  we  have  an  economy  built  upon 
thoroughbred  race  horses,  good  bourbon 
whiskey,  and  an  a'  ?f ul  lot  of  Hurley  to- 
bacco. They  are  hibit-forming,  and  we 
want  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  a  mendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  advise  the 
Members  to  keep  t  lis  fact  in  mind,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  all  of  the  people 
realize  that  this  isja  fact:  just  last  year 
this  Congress  estahJished,  as  a  fact,  that 
alcohol  Is  a  drug.  Most  people  do  not 
know  that  alcohol  I^  a  drug,  and  they  do 
not  think  about  it  that  way.  The  No.  1 
drug  abuse  problenl  in  America  today  is 
not  heroin,  not  niarihuana,  the  No.  1 
drug  abuse  probleni  is  alcohol.  There  are 
over  9  million  Americans  that  we  have 
classified  as  problem  drinkers.  And  these 
affect,  on  the  average,  four  other  people, 
every  time.  So  you  have  about  36  million 
victims  of  the  drug  Hcohol. 

We  are  making  extraordinary  progress 
in  this  country  in  t  le  treatment  and  re- 
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this  is  Dr.  Chafetz: 
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addiction  problem  iti  this  coimtry 

So  we  cannot  stoj  this  momentum.  We 
cannot  stop  this  dr  ve.  I  am  just  telling 
you  I  just  think  of  my  Uncle  Tom.  poor 
Uncle  Tom.  During  the  Spanish  War  he 
never  got  any  f  artht  r  than  Chickamauga, 
but  he  went  up  ancj  down  that  hill  more 
times  than  Teddy  Roosevelt  knew  there 
was  a  hill  to  the  day  that  he  died.  He 
went  down  San  Ju£  n  Hill.  It  was  a  joke 
then,  not  today,  no ;  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yii  dd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  t  lank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleiian's  authority  say 
that  drug  addiction  is  on  the  decline' 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Dru(  addiction.  All  right. 
The  gentleman  frcm  Iowa  must  have 
seen  the  book.  Here  is  the  first  sentence. 
Here  is  what  Dr.  Chafetz  said  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whc  is  this  Dr.  Chafetz? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  He  id  in  charge  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Alcohol  and  Alcoho- 
lism, a  topflight  mind.  Here  is  what  he 
said: 

I  was  struck  with  yo  ur  questioning — 

Meaning  my  queslflonlng — 
of  Dr.  DuPont  about  the  apparent  decrease 
In  heroin  In  this  couatry  as  well  as  the  ap- 
parent stabUlzatlon  of  the  rate  of  Increase 
of  marihuana  use.  Thi  X  is  not  the  case  with- 
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title  IX,  and  section  1203  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  the  Smergency  Insiired  Stu- 
dent Loan  Act  of  1969  as  amended,  section 
207  and  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  as  amended,  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  CvUtural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  1935,  as 
amended  (7  tT£.C.  329).  section  421  ol  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  and  Pub- 
lic Law  92-506  of  October  19,  1972,  92.146,- 
271.000,  of  which  $240,300,000  for  supple- 
mental educational  opportunity  grants  and 
amounts  reallotted  for  work-study  shall  re- 
main available  through  June  30,  1976.  $23,- 
750,000  shall  be  for  veterans  cost-of-ln- 
struction  payments  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  $650,000,000  shall  be  for  basic 
opportunity  grants  (Including  not  to  ex- 
ceed $11,500,000  for  administrative  ex- 
penses), of  which  $638,500,000  shall  re- 
main available  through  June  30,  1977,  $315,- 
000,000  for  subsidies  on  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  amounts  for  basic 
opportunity  grants  shall  be  available  only 
for  full-time  students  at  Institutions  of 
higher  education  who  are  not  enrolled  as 
regular  students  (as  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education)  at  such  Institutions 
prior  to  April  1, 1973. 

POINT  OF  order 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  a  point  of  order  on  the  lan- 
guage foimd  on  page  18,  line  4,  beginning 
with  the  words  "of  which"  through  line 
5  through  "1977," 

So  the  language  I  would  make  a  point 
of  order  against,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
read:  "of  which  $638,500,000  shall  re- 
main available  through  June  30,  1977,". 
My  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
this  appropriates  funds  for  the  basic 
opportunity  grants  through  June  30, 
1977.  The  law  requires,  and  I  cite,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  Education  Amend- 
ments Acts  of  1972  this  language. 

No  payments  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
entitlements — 

Which  is  the  basic  opportunity 
grants — 

established  tmder  this  subpart  during  any 
fiscal  year  unless — 

And  then  the  language  continues — 
funds  have  been  appropriated  for  economic 
opportunity  grants,  work  study,  and  Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act. 

This  language  was  very  carefully 
drawn  to  protect  those  three  student  aid 
programs.  The  language  which  we  find 
in  the  bill  in  effect  provides  payments 
for  the  entitlements  for  a  year,  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1977,  the  school  year 
1976-77,  a  year  in  which  no  funds  are 
appropriated  for  the  three  other  student 
financial  aid  programs  which  are  re- 
quired under  the  law. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
concede  that  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  sustained. 

POINT    or    ORDER 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
language  which  occurs  on  page  18,  begin- 
ning on  line  7  and  continuing  through 
line  11  as  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  The  law  at  the  present  time,  the 
general  law  says  that  the  basic  opportu- 
nity grants  should  be  available  to  all  stu- 
dents in  freshman,  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  years  and  students  in  the  5th 
year,  part-time  students,  and  last  year 
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we  had  restricted  it  to  apply  to  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  This  language  further 
changes  the  law  by  saying  basic  opportu- 
nity grants  ^all  be  available  only  to 
freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors,  and 
therefore  it  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  changing  the  intent  of  the 
original  law. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
much,  much  different.  I  believe  this  lan- 
guage in  question  Is  clearly  conditioned 
on  the  use  of  funds  in  the  bill  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  and  I 
quote: 

The  House  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
has  the  right  to  refuse  to  appropriate  for 
any  object  either  in  whole  or  In  part  even 
though  the  object  Is  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  case  we  are  very 
simply  eliminating  the  payments  for 
these  basic  opportunity  grants  to  stu- 
dents who  are  enrolled  at  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  after  April  1,  1973,  and 
excluding,  expressly  excluding  students 
who  were  enrolled  prior  to  April  1,  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  tj^pe  and  kind  of 
limitation  has  been  upheld  here  by  the 
Chair  on  many,  many  previous  occasions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  desire  to  be  heard 
further? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  While  I  did 
not  care  to  use  the  additional  argument, 
I  would  point  out  that  if  a  portion  of  a 
paragraph  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
then  the  entire  paragraph  is  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  and  I  cite  Cannon's 
Precedents  on  page  246. 

PARLIAMENTART    INQITIRT 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Ml*.  Chairman,  al- 
though the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee indicated  his  willingness  to  concede 
the  first  point  of  order  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
did  I  understand  the  CThair  had  not  ruled 
on  the  first  {X)int  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  sus- 
tained the  fii-.st  Doint  of  order. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  The  Chair  did 
sustain  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright".  The 
Chair  did  sustain  the  first  point  of  order. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  raises 
a  second  point  of  order  against  the  pro- 
viso beginning  on  line  7  of  page  18.  The 
gentlewoman  contends  that  this  proviso 
constitutes  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill  rather  than  a  strict  limitation 
upon  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
makes  some  interesting  and  indeed  some 
valid  points  with  respect  to  what  has 
been  in  the  past  and  is  uniformly  ac- 
cepted as  a  limitation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  Chair  must  observe,  however,  that 
there  is  one  distinguishing  characteristic 
with  regard  to  this  proviso  as  it  is  pres- 
ently WTitten  which  differentiates  it  from 
valid  limitations.  The  proviso  as  pres- 
ently written  does  not  specify  that  it  is 
a  limitation  upon  amounts  appropriated 
in  this  bill.  This,  indeed,  may  have  been 
the  intention  of  those  who  drafted  the 
bill,  but  the  proviso  is  not  drafted  neg- 


atively and  the  Chair  observes  that  the 
proviso  as  presently  drafted  would  stip- 
ulate that  amounts  for  basic  opportunity 
grants  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
certain  students. 

If  the  Chair  is  correctly  advised,  the 
Chair  believes  that  the  language,  literal- 
ly read,  could  subject  this  proviso  to  the 
interpretation  of  being  a  limitation  upon 
amounts  previously  appropriated  under 
other  acts  in  that  it  does  not  stipulate 
that  its  application  would  be  intended 
specifically  to  funds  provided  in  this  bill 
or  in  this  paragraph. 

For  that  reason,  the  (2Tiair  sustains 
the  point  of  order  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  sus- 
tained the  point  of  order  against  the  pro- 
viso, as  earlier  the  Chedr  had  sustained 
the  point  of  order  against  the  language 
objected  to  on  lines  4  and  5. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Flood:  Page 
18,  line  7.  insert  ":  Provided,  That  none  of 
the  funds  In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay 
any  amount  for  basic  opportunity  grants  for 
full-time  students  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  who  were  enrolled  as  regular  stu- 
dents at  such  institutions  prior  to  April  1, 
1973." 

POINT    OF    OROER 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  her  point  of  order. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against  this 
amendment.  The  point  of  order  is  what 
I  cited  a  moment  ago.  Cannon's  Proce- 
dure in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  page  246: 

If  a  part  of  a  paragraph  ...  is  out  of  order, 
all  is  out  of  order  and  a  point  of  order  may 
be  raised  against  the  portion  out  of  order 
or  against  the  entire  paragraph. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  precisely 
meet  the  ruling  made  by  the  Chair  in 
connection  with  the  language  of  the  act 
to  which  an  objection  was  made  and  the 
amendment  simply  restores  the  lan- 
guage: 

Provided,  That  amounts  for  basic  opportu- 
nity grants  shall  be  limited  to  first,  second 
and  third  year  students. 

It  is  a  question  of  form  limitation  and 
applies  only  to  the  funds  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood), 
does  appear  to  meet  the  tests  of  a  limita- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill.  It  limits 
the  funds  in  this  specific  bill  and  it  Is 
negatively  stated.  For  these  reasons  It 
would  clearly  appear  to  be  admissible  as 
a  limitation,  distinguishable  from  that 
language  which  was  stricken  in  the  pro- 
viso that  had  appeared  in  the  original 
bill. 

The  Chair  does  not  understand  that 
the  gentlewoman  had  raised  a  point  of 
order  against  the  entire  paragraph.  The 
gentlewoman  raised  two  specific  points 
of  order  on  which  the  Chair  ruled. 
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If  the  gentlewoman  had  at  that  time 
intended  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  entire  paragraph  she  should  so  have 
stated,  and  the  Chair  believes  that  a 
point  of  order  at  this  moment  on  those 
grounds  would  be  untimely  made  since  an 
amendment  to  the  paragraph  is  now 
pending. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  did  raise  a  point  of  order  before 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  of- 
fered the  new  language.  I  raised  the 
point  of  order  that  if»a  part  of  a  para- 
graph is  out  of  order,  then  the  entire 
paragraph  is.  I  stated  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  ob- 
serve that  at  the  moment  the  gentle- 
woman made  the  observation  with  re- 
spect to  rulings  making  a  point  of  order 
valid  or  admissible  on  the  ground  that 
any  portion  of  a  section  being  held  out 
of  order  would  render  the  entire  section 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  the  Chair  had 
already  ruled  with  specificity  on  the 
point  of  order  that  the  gentlewoman  had 
raised:  it  being  a  narrow  one,  a  specific 
one.  So,  the  Chair  is  prepared  at  this 
point  to  hold  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  situation,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  is  that  when  the  Chair  ruled 
In  favor  of  the  gentlewoman  on  her  sec- 
ond point  of  order,  the  one  whilch  relates 
to  the  proviso,  at  that  moment  that  por- 
tion of  the  paragraph  was  deleted  from 
the  bill.  At  that  moment,  an  amendment 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

As  I  observed,  at  that  moment  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  rose  and  pre- 
sented a  further  point  of  order  based  on 
the  new  material  inserted  into  the  bill, 
and  based  solely  on  the  proposition  that 
it  was  defective  because  a  portion  of  the 
paragraph  had  been  deleted,  and  there- 
fore the  entire  paragraph  was. 

It  seems  to  me  she  did  it  properly  at 
the  only  possible  moment  she  could,  be- 
cause that  is  when  she  first  learned  of 
the  new  material  being  offered.  There- 
fore, it  was  the  first  opportunity  she  had 
to  preserve  her  rights  to  a  point  of  order. 
She  based  it  solely  on  those  groimds 
which  are  within  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
so  understand  it  at  that  time.  Let  the 
Chair  simply  observe  that  if  the  gentle- 
woman had  desired  to  make  the  point  of 
order  against  the  entire  paragraph,  she 
could  have  done  so,  and  the  paragraph 
could  have  then  be  ruled  out  of  order 
and  stricken  from  the  bill. 

That  having  been  done,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  would  have  been  at 
perfect  liberty  to  offer  a  new  paragraph 
with  the  language  so  perfected  as  to  meet 
the  tests  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  It  oc- 
curs to  the  Chair  that  we  are  right  where 
we  would  have  been  in  any  event. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say,  having  listened  to  the  Chair  for  the 
last  2  or  3  minutes,  I  could  not  have  done 
it  better  myself.  It  is  crazy  procedure, 
and  the  Chairman  has  heard  me  say  it 
before. 

The  amendment  simply  restores  the 
language  as  it  shoxild  be  in  the  bill  on 
the  basis  of  the  point  of  order. 


P ART.TA  MFyTARY    IMQinRT 

Mr.  DET.T.KNBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  incpiiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DELLENbAcK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  further  proposed  amendment  to 
the  higher  education  paragraph  begin- 
ning on  page  17,  line  12,  and  continuing 
on  to  page  18,  line!  11. 

Should  it  be  at  i  his  time  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amei  idment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennj  ylvania,  or  after  we 
have  acted  on  hij  amendment,  am  I  in 
a  position  then  to  make  a  further 
amendment  to  th  it  paragraph? 

The  CHAIRMA  ^.  The  Chair  will  re- 
spond that  furthi  r  amendments  would 
indeed  be  in  ordei  if  the  gentleman  has 
any  that  he  desir  ;s  to  offer,  and  unless 
his  amendment  wi  ire  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  or  an  ame  ndment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  now  pending,  there  would 
be  no  purpose  in  1  is  offering  an  amend- 
ment at  this  poin ;.  The  Chair  will  pro- 
tect the  gentleman's  rights. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Plo(  id)  . 

The  amendmen  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFE  tED  BY  MR.  DELLENBACK 

Mr.  DELLENBi  CK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  four  amend:  nents  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thi  .t  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offe  ed  by  Mr.  Dellekback  : 
Oq  page  17,  line  2  1,  strike  "$2,145,271, 000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  t  lereof  "$2,168,271,000". 

On  page  18,  line  ',  insert  before  the  word 
"Provided"  the  folio  wing :  ",  $39,000,000  shall 
be  for  making  payn  ents  to  states  for  grants 
to  students  under  he  state  student  Incen- 
tive grant  program,  5f  which  any  amount  not 
require  for  contlnus  tlon  grants  shall  be  used 
for  Initial  year  graits,  and  $6,000,000  shall 
bo  for  comprehensl'  e  statewide  planning  by 
state  postsecondary  education  commissions". 

On  page  20,  line  11,  strike  "$100,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  1  hereof  "$130,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  21  ,  strike  "$11,500,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  therec  f  "$18,500,000". 

The  CHAIRMA^.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the|  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
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Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hour  grows  late,  wid  some  of  us  have 
been  waiting  now  for  QVz  hours  to  deal 
with  this  particular  amendment. 

May  I  say  simply  what  it  Is  that  the 
amendment  propo^s.  It  proposes  to  do 
two  things.  One,  it  proposes  to  deal  with 
the  States  student  incentive  grant  pro- 
gram which  was  created  under  the  edu- 
cation amendment^  of  1972.  Two,  it  pro- 
poses to  Increase  ^e  appropriation  for 
for  post-secondary 


statewide  plannim 
education. 

Mr.    Chairman, 
things  that  this 

On  the  first  po: 


those   are   the   two 
;ndment  proposes. 
t,  in  the  1972  amend- 


ments, we,  the  Congress,  created  the  first 
student  incentive  grant  program.  It  is  a 
program  whereby  for  each  Federal  dollar 
that  goes  into  the  program,  under  the 
terms  and  condiiions  that  we  then 
created,  there  is  to  pe  a  match  of  $1  from 
the  State  involved.  Last  year  we  had  the 
first  appropriation  for  this  program.  It 
was  an  appropriation  that  ended  up  with 
$19  million  going  oit  in  the  form  of  such 
grants.  | 

ition  of  my  colleagues 
States  and  territories 
\t  they  would  match 
it  appropriation  for 


I  call  to  the  atter 
the  fact  that  50 
have  indicated  th^ 
their  share  of   tl 
Initial  year  grants. 

The  bill  that  is 
adoption  of  my 
that  $19  million 


)efore  us,  before  the 
(mendment,  proposes 
)e  appropriated  this 
year.  However,  I  c^U  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
word  in  the  bill  as  to  whether  the  money 
is  to  be  used  for  continuing  grants,  con- 
gas been  done  in  prior 
le  money  is  for  initial 


tinuation  of  what 
years,  or  whether  i 
year  grants. 

The  first  part  of  i 
I  have  offered  first 
are  increasing  the  i 
and  then  we  are 


le  amendment  which 

makes  clear  that  we 

Lount  by  $20  million, 

taking  clear  that  the 


amounts  paid  to  tlie  States  for  grants  to 
students  under  thej  State  student  incen- 
tive grant  progranii  are  to  be  used  for 
initial  year  grants]  over  and  above  any 
amount  not  required  for  continuation 
grants.  I 

So  we  are  making  clear  both  that  there 
will  be  money  to  continue  what  50  States 
have  begun  and  that  we  add  thereto  $20 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  to  the  attention 


The  CHAIRMA^.  Objection  is  heard,    of  ^y  coUeagues  ihe  fact  that  this  is 

an  Incentive  to  thd  States;  that,  by  ap 


amendment  OTTES^D  by  MB.      DELLENBACK 

Mr.  DELLENB4CK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  two  amendiients  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thit  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  4s  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Dellenback: 
On  page  17,  line  2i,  strike  "$2,145,271,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,168,271,000". 

On  page  18,  line  f,  before  the  word  "Pro- 
vided" Insert  the  isUowlng:  ",  $39,000,000 
Shall  be  for  making  payments  to  states  for 
grants  to  students  tmder  the  state  student 
incentive    grant     pjogram,     of     which     any 

amount  not  requlre4  for  continuation  grants 
shall  be  used  for  initial  year  grants,  and 
$6,000,000  shall  be  i)r  comprehensive  state- 
wide planning  by  ^te  postsecondary  edu- 
cation commlaslons'^ 

The  CHAIRMAllr.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   request   of   the   gentleman 


Oregon? 
There  was  no  ob  ectlon. 


from 


propriatlng  this  $C0  million,  we  have 
clearly  the  indicauon  that  the  States 
have  enthusiastically  seized  upon  this 
program  and  will  j  appropriate  another 
$20  million,  and  we  will  end  up  with  $40 
million  going  into  a  badly  needed  addi- 
tion to  student  aid. 

So  far  as  the  second  portion  of  this 
amendment  is  confcerned,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  coUeagfues  the  fact  that 
47  States  and  territories  have  designated 
new  State  commissions  to  deal  with  com- 
prehensive plannlrjg.  May  I  call  to  the 
Members'  attention  that  we  are  not  here 
dealing  with  operating  programs ;  we  are 
talking  about  glvlnk  the  States  the  eco- 
nomic aid  they  need  to  plan  comprehen- 
sively, r 

Last  year,  with  tpe  moneys  that  were 
appropriated,  each  State  received  only 
approximately  $2«,000.  That  is  not 
enough  to  plan  comprehensively  with  any 
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degree  of  capacity,  and  yet  these  States 
so  badly  need  this  particular  tsrpe  of  aid 
that  they  went  forward,  I  think  In  the 
confident  hope  and  expectation  that  this 
year  we  would  increase  the  appropriation 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
add  $3  minion  for  these  State  commis- 
sions to  the  $3  million  recommended  by 
the  committee,  giving  us  some  capacity 
to  pass  out  to  States  enough  fimds  to 
plan  intelligently,  comprehensively,  and 
with  real  dedication,  so  that  we  can  look 
to  the  future.  That  Is  all  this  amendment 
proposes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Is  It  our  imderstanding  that  the  funds 
which  are  to  be  disbursed  to  the  stu- 
dents, with  these  State  student  incentive 
grants,  are  to  be  disbursed  under  the  cri- 
terion that  they  will  be  disbursed  by  the 
States,  and  imder  that  criterion  will  the 
discretion  of  the  States  be  sufficiently 
broad  to  permit  middle-income  families 
to  have  students  who  can  qualify  for 
tiiese  scholarships? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  thread  that  runs  through  both  of 
these  amendments,  I  will  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Young),  is  that  this  gives  to  the 
States  great  flexibility,  but  not  complete 
flexibility.  When  we  talk  about  planning 
for  postsecondary  education,  we  set  up 
certain  criteria  in  the  law,  but  the  plan- 
ning Is  to  be  done  by  the  State. 

So  it  is  also  in  this  student  incentive 
grant  program.  We  have  in  the  law  cre- 
ated certain  requirements  that  must  be 
met,  but  there  is  great  flexibility  in  the 
Individual  States.  The  States  must  pay 
attention  to  substantial  financial  need, 
but  they  have  great  flexibihty  as  to  how 
to  determine  on  an  individual  basis  what 
is  substantial  financial  need. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  interest. 

The  time  is  late.  I  urge  that  we  make 
tills  investment  of  dollars  in  badly 
needed  areas.  It  will  pay  off,  without  any 
question,  for  higher  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dellen- 
back was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Del- 
LKNBACK)  which  would  add  $20  million 
for  scholarships  to  needy  students  given 
through  the  States,  and  to  add  $3  mil- 
lion for  State  postsecondary  education 
planning  commissions. 

The  State  student  hicentive  grants, 
authorized  In  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  are  designed  to  encour- 
age States  to  set  up  their  own  scholar- 


ship funds  for  needy  students  who  wish 
to  further  thehr  education  after  high 
school. 

While  some  States  had  such  programs, 
this  Federal  program  was  enacted  to  set 
up  an  incentive  fund  to  match  each  dol- 
lar that  States  would  themselves  appro- 
priate, to  spur  the  creation  and  expan- 
sion of  programs  in  more  States.  Each 
State  dollar  is  matched  by  a  Federal  dol- 
lar, so  that  our  Federal  appropriations 
have  double  leverage. 

The  States  responded  magnificently 
to  this  new  measure.  But  although  30 
States  In  1974  had  scholarship  programs 
which  qualified  for  the  Federal  match- 
ing funds,  and  47  have  signified  they  will 
participate  in  1975,  the  administration 
failed  to  request  even  the  $19  million 
necessary  to  keep  the  fund  operating  at 
its  present  level. 

The  committee  wisely  restored  the  $19 
million  for  1975.  but  even  so.  there  would 
at  this  level  be  very  few  new  scholar- 
ships awarded,  as  most  of  this  sum  would 
have  to  go  to  continuing  the  awards  for 
second-year  students. 

Thus.  I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself 
with  the  suggestion  to  add  an  additional 
appropriation  for  1975.  of  $20  million,  to 
allow  for  a  new  roimd  of  initial  grants 
to  students  participating  hi  the  State 
programs,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  same 
matching  requirement  in  the  States, 
which  would  bring  the  total  new  moneys 
available  up  to  $40  milUon. 

This  seems  an  excellent  way  to  gain  a 
larger  return  on  our  Federal  investment. 

POSTSECONDABT   EDUCATION   PLANNINO 
COMMISSIONS 

The  second  addition  to  the  committee's 
reported  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  concerns 
State  postsecondary  education  planning 
commissions.  Again  a  new  effort  author- 
ized by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  these  commissions  were  to  be  estab- 
lished in  any  State  that  wished  to  be 
eligible  for  certain  postsecondary  plan- 
ning grants. 

For,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  look  at  the 
spectrum  of  institutions  in  postsecondary 
education,  we  can  see  a  tremendous  vari- 
ety of  institutions  with  little  mutual  dia- 
log. The  new  commissions  were  to  be 
broadly  representative  of  this  diversity, 
to  include  both  public  and  private,  non- 
profit and  proprietary  institutions,  and 
may  include  teachers,  administrators, 
students,  and  representatives  of  other 
concerned  groups  and  the  public. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  $3  million  was  avail- 
able for  grants  to  these  commissions  to 
enable  them  to  take  up  their  role  as 
planning  bodies  for  postsecondary  edu- 
cation in  each  State. 

Yet.  for  1975,  the  President's  budget 
asks  nothing  for  these  commissions.  Per- 
haps in  the  mistaken  notion  that  they 
were  only  to  review  academic  facility 
construction  programs,  for  which  Fed- 
eral support  was  also  being  terminated, 
the  administration  apparently  thought 
there  was  nothhig  left  for  the  commis- 
sion to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

While  the  commission  could,  by  law, 
serve  that  review  purpose,  there  is  far 
more  significant  work  that  they  should  be 
doing,  to  study  and  document  the  full 


spectrum  of  postsecondary  education 
needs  and  resources  in  each  State.  The 
committee  must  be  supported  in  restoring 
the  $3  million,  and  I  am  suggesting  that 
a  serious  program  of  grants  to  these  com- 
missions win  require  another  $3  million 
beyond  the  committee's  recommended 
amount — for  a  total  of  $6  million. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  g«l- 
tleman. 

Mr,  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  hi 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  urge 
every  Member  of  the  House  to  carefully 
consider  the  amendments  to  the  higher 
education  section  of  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  to  vote  favorably  on 
them  when  they  come  to  a  vote. 

We  In  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, and  particularly  those  of  us 
sponsoring  these  amendments  who  sit  on 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
wiiich  deals  with  higher  education  mat- 
ters generally,  have  taken  a  long  and 
careful  look  at  this  year's  appropriation 
bill.  As  usual  with  those  who  sit  on  au- 
thorization committees,  we  always  can 
and  do  find  some  program  is  not  receiv- 
hig  the  appropriation  we  think  it  should. 
We  also  recognize  there  are  budgetary 
limitations  and  we  respect  them.  Thus, 
when  we  offer  these  particular  amend- 
ments they  represent,  in  our  judgment, 
absolutely  necessary  corrections.  Let  me 
detail  why. 

The  first  amendment  is  to  the  State 
student  Incentive  grant  appropriation. 
The  current  appropriation  is  $19  million. 
We  are  proposing  to  add  an  additional 
$20  million.  Most  of  the  $19  milhon  will 
fund  the  continuing  education — through 
matcliing  of  State  scholarsliips — of  those 
students  funded  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  the  beginning  of  the  program.  This 
is  right,  but  it  leaves  virtually  no  money 
for  new  students.  Without  the  $20  mil- 
lion, and  the  like  amount  it  will  generate 
in  matclihig  State  scholarships,  we  will 
be  funding  a  one-time-only  group  on  Its 
way  through  school.  This  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  program,  and  it  is  not  fair, 
and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  make  this 
program  make  sense,  and  make  it  equita- 
ble by  passing  this  amendment. 

Two,  we  propose  to  provide  $6  instead 
of  $3  million  for  new  postsecondary  edu- 
cation planning  commissions.  The  cur- 
rent figure  is  not  enough  because  many 
more  States  signed  up  for  it  than  we  ex- 
pected. More  money  is  needed  to  get  the 
program  moving.  Make  no  mistake,  this 
is  not  just  another  study  commission. 
Planning  commissions  will  study  several 
important  questions.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  is  the  question  of  support  for 
middle-income  students  who  are  being 
priced  out  of  the  college  market  and  who 
are  not  eligible  for  most  Federal  aid  be- 
cause of  present  family  income  limits  on 
much  of  our  Federal  assistance.  Not  less 
important  will  be  the  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  occupational  programs,  much 
needed  in  today's  tight  job  market,  and 
needed  for  the  handicapped,  whom  we 
have  so  long  neglected.  In  sum,  I  strong- 
ly urge  this  amendment  be  adopted. 

Three,  we  propose  to  provide  $7  mil- 
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lion  in  addition  to  the  recommended 
$11.5  million  for  the  fund  for  the  im- 
provement of  postsecondary  education. 
This  program  is  the  primary  vehicle  for 
funding  innovative  programs  designed  to 
not  only  make  our  education  more  rele- 
vant, but  also  more  productive  in  the 
face  of  enroDment  problems  and  the  in- 
creased cost  4  years  at  a  residential  col- 
lege. This  is  the  program  which  imder- 
writes  some  of  the  costs  of  the  famous 
"University  Without  Walls"  program. 
Last  year,  the  fund  received  over  2,800 
applications,  and  was  able  to  fund  only 
70  of  them.  Of  the  $11.5  million  in  the 
bill.  $8  million  is  necessary  to  support 
existing  programs.  leaving  a  paltry  $3.5 
million  for  new  programs.  We  propose 
to  make  that  $10  million  in  new  money 
by  raising  the  total  amount  to  $18.5  mil- 
lion. Again,  I  urge  the  House  to  make 
this  program  make  sense,  and  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Finally,  we  propose  to  add  $30  million 
to  the  $100  million  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Education.  This 
would  bring  them  up  to  the  figure  they 
asked  for.  The  Institute  is  the  primary 
Federal  effort  in  education  research  and 
will  not  receive  State  support.  We  should 
fimd  it  fully  and  generously.  If  they  say 
they  need  this  money,  I  think  they  ought 
to  have  it.  Too  often  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  has  dealt  with  prob- 
lems without  enough  information.  We 
want  to  be  sure  that  enough  is  being 
done  to  remedy  that  defect  so  that  we 
may  more  intelligently  legislate  in  the 
area  of  education.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  sensible  amendments  and  necessary 
ones.  I  urge  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  all  that  has  gone 
on  here  today  I  would  certainly  be  dis- 
appointed at  not  having  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  an  appropriation  bill  with  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  I  did  not  think 
I  would  last  that  long,  but  I  am  glad  for 
the  opportunity. 

Let  me  point  this  out  to  you:  What 
would  the  gentleman's  amendment  do? 
It  would  increase  the  student  incentive 
grants  and  the  State  commissions — hear 
this— these  are  two  programs  which  were 
not  even  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
committee  recommended  holding  these 
programs  to  last  year's  funding.  We 
agreed  to  that  and  we  did  it.  The  student 
incentive  grant  program  was  funded  for 
the^^Rrst  time  in  fiscal  year  1974.  It  is  so 
new  that  the  regulations  were  issued  just 
3  weeks  ago.  Imagine  that.  At  this  time, 
14  States  are  not  participating  at  all. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  a 
good  student  program.  We  appropriated 
the  money  for  it.  We  are  not  quarreling 
about  that  at  all.  That  is  not  the  point 
here.  The  bill  already  includes  $1.9  billion 
for  student  aid.  And  what  is  that?  That 
is  an  increase  of  $300  million  over  last 
year.  There  Is  Just  no  reason  to  add  more 
money  for  student  aid. 


Now  for  the  Sta  ,e  commission  part  of 
It.  This  bill  includi  s  $3  million,  which  Is 
the  amoimt  they  h  id  last  year.  The  gen- 
tleman for  no  at  parent  reason  at  all 
wants  to  double  t^at  amoimt.  Just  like 
that.  Three  lousy  Inillion  dollars.  There 
was  nothing  at  all  fa  the  budget  for  these 
commissions.  Ther  5  is  no  need  to  double 
the  program. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  W  r.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  a  mendment,  and  I  will 
be  very  brief. 

I  have  a  dlfflcu  t  time  really  finding 
out  how  valuable  t  lis  kind  of  a  program 
is.  If  our  States  w(  re  not  doing  one  tin- 
ker's damn  worth  »f  work  of  this  field,  I 
would  say  there  m  ght  be  some  justifica- 
tion for  it.  But,  Itie  States  themselves 
are  putting  up  $41  0  million  in  scholar- 
ship assistance  na^'.  We  have  $1.9  bil- 
lion in  this  bill  f)r  student  assistance 
now. 

The  budget  requested  no  funds  for 
State  student  incentive  grants  and  the 
committee  restore<  funding  to  the  fiscal 
1974  level  of  $19  ra  ilHon.  This  is  a  brand 
new  program  so  l;t's  not  jump  in  any 
deeper  until  we  se;  how  it  does. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  [Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisits  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mi-  Dellenback).  I  will 
just  address  mysel  to  the  State  student 
incentive  grant  pn  »gram. 

When  this  v/as  unacted  in  the  educa- 
tion amendments  6i  1972  I  really  did  not 
think  very  much  of  it  at  that  time.  I 
thought  we  were  ji  st  going  to  be  reward- 
ing the  States  who  lad  programs  already. 

There  were  28  States  that  had  pro- 
grams when  we  sti  rted  out.  I  believe  the 
committee  on  thei  •  own  initiative  put  in 
the  $19  million  las  year,  rather  than  the 
administration  rejuesting  it,  and  the 
effect  of  that  has  caused  50  States  and 
territories  to  take  part  in  the  program. 

What  you  have  is  $19  million  for  the 
initial  year  progrim,  That,  conceivably 
then,  with  just  the  $19  million,  would  fol- 
low those  student!,  and  have  very  little 
for  the  next  initiall  year  students. 

So  what  the  gehtleman  from  Oregon 
proposes  to  do  is  ibout  the  same  thing 
as  the  committee  iid  last  year,  put  in  a 
chunk  of  money  f <  r  another  initial  year. 
So  there  is  monej  that  you  have  in  the 
bill  that  takes  caie  of  those  you  helped 
last  year,  there  w  11  be  a  little  bit  more 
because  of  student  i  who  dropped  out,  and 
you  will  be  able  tc  take  care  of  the  next 
year's  students  wmh  this  amendment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  supp(>rt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER,  ikr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  suppirt  of  the  amendment; 
in  fact,  both  of  thase  amendments. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
these  amendment^  do  serve  a  real  pur- 
pose, because  the  ^ucatlonal  community 
is  in  constant  nee4  of  help  and  Increased 
support. 

DELLENbKck.   Mr.   Chairman, 
yield? 
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The  State  of 
get  for  this  initial 

The  State  of  New 
get$l,740,000-plus. 

The  State  of  Texis  is  estimated  to  get 
$998,000. 

The  State  of  Michigan  is  estimated  to 
get  $832,000 — and  !o  on  down  the  line. 

When  one  meastres  this  in  terms  of 
the  niunbers  of  students  who  will  be 
helped,  and  in  terris  of  the  number  of 


very  well  not  other- 


wise be  able  to  continue  on  and  get  a 
higher  education,  tils  is  anything  but  an 
insignificant  progra  m. 

This  program  has  shown  itself  to  be 
possessed  of  the  cat  alytic  ability  that  we 
were  hoping  it  would  have.  Instead  of 


has  served  as  a  spur 
things  they  were  not 
to  do.  This  is  not 


matching  dollars  tiat  were  not  other- 
wise being  spent,  tfis  is  based  on  what 
they  did  before.  Th^y  get  their  matching 
dollars  only  if  they  po  beyond  what  they 
were  doing  before. 

So.  Mr.  Chairmaii,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  very  important  and  valuable 
amendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mif.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yjeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr 


Chairman,  I  want  to 
concur  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback). 
This  is  a  good  program.  Every  dollar  we 
pfut  in  produces  much  more  than  that  in 
terms  of  State  eff(irt.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  wisest  expenditures  we  will  make. 
I  hope  we  will  agree  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAH.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback). 

The  question  Was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  atmounded  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.    | 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

LIBRARY    RESOtmCES 

For  carrying  out,  tb  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  a  ($44,155,000)  and  m 
($2,694,000)  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (SO  n.8.C.  cb.  16);  and 
title  II  (except  sectlo  1 231)  and  title  VI  ($6,- 
000.000)  of  the  Elgher  Education  Act; 
$63,724,000. 

amendment    CFIVRED    BT    MR.    BIAGOI 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mt.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.       ' 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biaggi;  On 
page  18.  line  14.  dtectly  following  •'($44.- 
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155.000) "  Insert  a  comma  and  the  following 
language:  '■H," 

On  page  18,  line  17,  strike  "$63,724,000." 
and  add  the  foUowlng  language:  "$78,724,000, 
of  which  $16,000,000,  to  remain  avi^able 
through  June  30.  1976.  shall  be  for  grants 
for  public  Ubrary  construction  under  title 
n  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act." 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  amendment  to  provide 
$15  million  for  grants  for  public  library 
construction  under  title  II  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

In  fiscal  year  1973.  the  administration 
impounded  the  $15  million  appropriated 
for  library  construction  by  Congress.  In 
December  1973,  the  funds  were  finally 
released  and  obligated  this  past  year.  No 
new  funds  were  appropriated  in  fiscal 
1974  since  the  impounded  1973  funds  had 
still  not  been  fully  distributed.  Now  $13 
million  of  the  $15  million  of  fiscal  1973 
funds  have  been  obligated.  Therefore, 
if  we  are  to  continue  this  program  in 
operation  it  is  essential  that  new  fimds 
be  appropriated  in  fiscal  1975.  My 
amendment  will  retain  the  same  fund- 
ing level  as  fiscal  1973,  a  reasonable 
amount. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  these 
days  about  personal  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual rights.  Basic  among  these  is  the 
right  to  gain  knowledge  and  the  freedom 
to  read  what  we  choose  in  our  democratic 
society.  However,  for  many  Americans, 
knowledge  and  reading  materials  are  de- 
nied them,  because  of  the  lack  of  hbrary 
facilities  in  their  area.  The  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  has  done  much 
to  see  more  and  more  Americans  have 
access  to  a  good  community  Ubrary.  But 
much  more  must  be  done.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  as  many  as  1,500  library 
construction  projects  must  be  under- 
taken in  the  next  5  years.  Many  of  them 
will  not  be  undertaken  without  Federal 
support. 

These  facilities  in  the  neighborhood 
help  poor  and  middle-class  residents  who 
very  often  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
traveling  to  major  metropolitan  libra- 
ries Little  children  who  are  learning  to 
read  find  a  neighborhood  library  essen- 
tial. 

In  my  own  district,  for  example,  we  are 
planning  a  new  Belmont  Community  Li- 
brary and  Cultural  Center.  As  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  li- 
brary. I  am  anxious  to  see  this  project 
completed.  It  is  in  the  final  design  stages 
and  we  hope  to  begin  construction  in  the 
next  few  months. 

However,  that  construction  may  not 
take  place  without  the  $350,000  in  match- 
ing funds  from  the  Federal  Government 
that  would  be  available  if  my  amendment 
is  passed.  The  children  of  the  Belmont 
community  in  the  Bronx  will  be  denied 
easy  access  to  knowledge  and  reading 
materials.  The  elderly  of  the  Belmont 
community  will  be  denied  a  center  for 
meeting  with  friends  and  a  friendly  place 
in  which  to  relax  and  keep  their  minds 
active.  And  those  of  all  ages  will  be  de- 
nied the  ready  availability  of  the  great 
works  of  man  for  their  personal  knowl- 
edge and  enrichment. 


In  addition,  this  library  facility  will 
serve  as  a  cultural  center  for  the  Italo- 
American  community  in  the  area.  Chil- 
dren of  Italian  ancestry  would  be  able  to 
read  and  learn  about  their  rich  cultural 
background  and  heritage.  Italian-Amer- 
ican social  and  cultural  groups  in  the 
area  will  have  a  place  for  holding  meet- 
ings and  events.  Such  activities  help 
preserve  the  cultural  plurality  that  is 
America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

NATIONAL    INSTrrtTTE    OF    EDUCATION 

For  carrymg  out  section  405  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  Including  rental 
of  conference  rooms  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. $100,000,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  that 
the  committee  would  put  $100  million  in 
this  bill  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.  In  view  of  what  I  read  in  the 
hearings  last  year  and  information  ob- 
tained since.  I  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  take  a  look  at  the  NIE 
operation,  and  the  GAO  provided  a  pre- 
liminary report  a  few  days  ago. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education, 
on  March  5  of  this  year,  spent  $67,000 
on  one  conference  at  a  Northern  Virginia 
motel. 

Last  April  the  NIE  sent  43  employees 
to  Chicago  to  attend  a  conference  at  a 
cost  of  $8,750.  Why  43  employees  would 
be  sent  to  a  conference  in  Cliicago  is  be- 
yond me. 

NIE  also  admits  holding  "Thank  God 
It's  Friday"  parties  at  headquarters, 
complete  with  spirits  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  says 
the  average  salary  of  this  outfit,  on  the 
basis  of  385  employees.  Is  $18,638.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  employees,  NIE  employs 
innumerable  consultants,  and  I  have  a 
list  of  them. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  this  appropriation.  The 
committee  has  looked  at  this  program 
and  yet  it  has  come  in  with  $100  million 
for  the  operation  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education.  I  am  convinced,  un- 
der the  circumstances  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  unavailing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
is  not  offering  the  amendment  to  which 
he  referred  earlier  and  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  package  to  increase  funds 
for  N.I.E. 

I  want  to  support  the  statements  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross).  I  did  not  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment,  but  if  there  is  one  thing  it 


seems  to  me  that  this  House  ought  to 
look  at  it  is  the  $18  billion  in  research, 
contracts,  and  grants  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
1971 — and  I  suppose  more  now. 

When  Commissioner  Marland  of  the 
Office  of  Education  was  before  the  com- 
mittee I  asked  him  how  many  contracts 
and  grants  there  were;  I  asked  him  to  de- 
fine the  difference  between  contracts  and 
grants;  he  and  I  agreed  it  was  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  He  said 
there  were  some  50,000  contracts  and 
grants  that  require  some  degree  of  moni- 
toring. You  and  I  know  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  possiblhty  of  monitoring  50,000 
contracts  and  grants. 

As  we  go  on,  we  find  there  were  9,000 
contracts  and  grants  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation that  were  never  closed  out.  Let 
me  say  first  of  all  that  this  was  before 
the  time  of  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
Under  Secretary  Carlucci,  and  I  think 
those  men  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the 
chaos.  There  were  9,000  contracts  or 
grants  which  had  never  been  closed  out 
and  therefore  no  one  ever  loiew  if  the 
money  was  spent  wisely,  if  they  spent  the 
money  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
appropriated,  or  if  there  were  good  re- 
sults or  bad  results,  and  if  there  were 
good  results  whether  the  good  results 
were  disseminated  across  the  country. 

Then  in  the  regional  offices  there  were 
3.000  contracts  and  grants  never  closed 
out  at  all.  Nobody  obviously  had  ever 
monitored  to  see  if  the  funds  hsid  been 
spent  as  they  should  have  been  spent. 

In  addition,  there  were  6,000  contracts 
and  grants  that  were  lost  and  never 
closed  out.  They  were  filed  in  some  box 
and  no  one  could  ever  find  them,  nor 
ever  totaled  up  to  see  if  they  expended 
the  money  for  the  purposes  in  the  appli- 
cation or  if  any  beneficial  results  were 
obtained. 

During  the  testimony  I  suggested  to 
Secretary  Weinberger  that  we  might  well 
have  a  moratorium  on  all  contracts  and 
grants  for  2  years.  Weinberger  replied: 
I  think  that  you  and  I  would  be  In  rather 
full  agreement  about  that  but  some  of  the 
U.S.  District  Courts  and  some  of  your  col- 
leagues were  not  receptive  to  the  basic  idea 
of  slowing  down  or  stopping  things  for  a 
whUe.  It  is  a  continuing  source  of  great 
alarm  because  as  you  are  aware  there  are 
substantial  additions  to  this  number  made 
each  year.  It  is  nothing  that  can  be  defended. 
It  does  have  to  be  handled  in  a  better  way. 

Mr.  BROWN  Of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  the  gentlewoman  yielding. 

Before  the  gentlewoman  leave.?  this 
body  I  w^ould  like  to  ask  her  advice  on  a 
particular  point  she  has  raised  in  her 
remarks  here.  I  realize  the  hour  is  late, 
but  it  has  been  my  understanding  for 
some  time  that  no  one  does  operate  an 
oversight  function  with  reference  to 
some  of  these  programs  in  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  gentlewoman  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  this 
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Congress  at  one  time.  I  wonder  why  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
some  oversight  way  does  not  look  into 
some  of  the  functions  that  it  authorizes 
and  for  which  we  appropriate  money, 
so  that  we  can  find  out  whether  or  not 
these  programs  are  worthy  which  are 
presented  to  us  to  be  enacted  as  having 
social  merit,  as  having  functional  merit, 
in  terms  of  getting  more  productivity  out 
of  education — and  why  these  programs 
never  get  any  oversight. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  I  may  reply 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  think  the 
most  scandalous  tiling  about  the  opera- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  entire  Congress  is  that  we  never 
do  follow  up  and  see  if  the  money  is  spent 
wisely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mrs.  Orxkn 
of  Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  4  minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  most  scandalously  neglected  thing  of 
all  is  that  we  never  pay  any  attention 
after  we  appropriate  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  my  judgment  there 
are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
are  absolutely  wasted.  They  are  going 
down  the  drain.  There  are  no  results. 
While  the  average  classroom  is  crying 
for  funds,  we  go  on  with  these  contracts 
and  grants  to  the  tune  of  billions  of 
dollars.  As  I  see  It — much  of  this  is 
simply  a  new  form  of  patronage. 

This  new  form  of  patronage — a  new 
form  of  rewarding  one's  friends,  by  both 
those  in  the  legislature  and  the  executive 
branch,  is  a  story  that  needs  to  be  re- 
corded— but  would  take  hours. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  when 
I  was  on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  in  my  subcommittee  I 
wanted  to  have  investigations  of  this  and 
I  was  blocked  by  members  of  my  own 
subcommittee.  A  few  did  not  want  any 
critical  question  raised.  I  had  an  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Discrimination  on  the 
Basis  of  Sex,  and  as  some  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  used  this  as  a  circuitous 
route  so  we  could  look  at  some  of  these 
contracts  and  investigate  them,  because 
those  who  wanted  to  block  any  investiga- 
tion were  not  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. These  hearings  have  been  printed 
and  if  anyone  wants  to  take  the  time  to 
read  them,  they  can  see  we  should  stop 
this  nonsense  of  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  seldom  iJnding  out 
what  happened. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  U  the  gentle- 
woman will  yield  further,  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  I 
have  pleaded  for  some  time  on  that  com- 
mittee for  some  oversight  study  on  these 
educational  grants.  We  never  seem  to  be 
able  to  look  at  them  after  we  authorize 
and  appropriate  the  money. 

Because  she  is  in  the  majority,  the 
gentlewoman  discourages  me,  as  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  minority,  when  the 
gentlewoman  tells  me  she  had  difQculty 
getting  oversight  even  though  she  holdJs 
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the  majority  in  this 
to  do  it  is  for  there 


a  senior  position  in 
Congress. 

Perhaps  the  way 
to  be  an  ad  hoc  st\idy  of  this  outside  of 
Congress  or  within  Ihe  Congress  by  some 
of  the  Members  that  are  concerned.  Per- 
haps we  can  lurge  t)ie  administration  to 
conduct  a  study  of  i  s  own  f imction.  But, 
that  never  seems  t4  have  worked  in  the 
past. 

I  think  there  is  i  need  for  this  over- 
sight. I  think  the  i  entlewoman  has  put 
her  finger  on  it  as  ajnew  form  of  patron- 
age. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  things  that  is 
happening  this  yea:  is  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Orego  i  is  leaving  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  hope  she  will  write  some 
things  about  this  coficem  of  hers,  so  that 
the  public  will  be  alerted  to  it,  because 
it  does  not  get  the  a  tention  it  needs  here 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yields 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  <  )regon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Io\ta. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is  leaving 
Congress,  and  this  s  one  of  the  reasons. 
She  is  a  member  c :  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  she  would,  I  am  sure,  do 
an  excellent  job  in  ]  )robing  some  of  these 
programs  and  this  i  )ne  in  particular. 

The  answer  to  th ;  question,  as  she  has 
suggested,  as  to  why  there  is  no  effective 
oversight  of  these  programs,  is  because 
too  many  commit  ees,  and  too  many 
members  of  too  nany  committees  are 
devising  new  ways  md  means  of  spend- 
ing more  money  nstead  of  trying  to 
save  some  money  far  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  ( >regon.  Well,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  ve  -y  much  for  these 
comments. 

Let  me  say  also  ttiat  the  situation  is  a 
little  more  complex.  One  of  the  agencies 
that  we  are  going  to  fund,  the  Director 
said  to  his  advlsorjf  committee  of  public 
members  that  thei^  purpose  was  to  self- 
destruct.  This  is  tht  Action  program,  but 
they  had,  at  the  sa  ne  time,  people  going 
around  the  countr  ^  even  to  Oregon,  to 
see  ways  they  i  iould  expand  their 
programs. 

We  start  a  program  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  terminate  it  because  first 
we  build  up  a  constituency  within  the 
Congress.  We  bui  d  up  a  constituency 
within  the  executi'  e  department  and  we 
build  a  constituency  in  the  academic 
community,  and  bi  lild  up  a  constituency 
across  the  countrj'  Then,  we  can  hardly 
ever  bring  a  progr  im  to  a  stop  after  we 
have  once  started  1  . 

While  I  am  on  n  y  feet,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  say  that  I  think  maybe  it  may 
come  as  a  surprisj  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  for  the  last  few 
years  we  have  tieen  fimding  Nader's 
Raiders  groups.  I  :ow  do  the  Members 
like  that?  We  ha'  e  been  appropriating 
fimds  and  we  ha'^e  been  assigning  so- 
called  volimteers  t  o  Ralph  Nader's  Pub- 
lic Interest  Research  Groups. 

PIRG's  are  organized  in  32  States,  and 
mine  Is  one  of  thim.  They  do  research. 
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lobby,  raise  funds,  recruit  new  members. 
They  do  various  things  which  some  peo- 
ple approve  of  and  perhaps  some  of  us  do 
not,  but  in  this  great  program  called  Vol- 
unteers, in  ACTION ,J 
are  just  as  much  vol 
of  us  here.  Everyonp 
for  our  jobs,  and  wa 
them.  Every  full-time  _ 
is  being  paid  with  Federal  tax  dollars,  in- 
cluding the  people  that  were  assigned  to 
Ralph  Nader's  offspHng  groups. 


the  full-time  people 

mteers  as  everyone 

of  us  volimteered 

are  being  paid  for 

person  In  ACTION 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  s  iggest  we  look  more 
closely  at  a  lot  of  pr  »grams  and  perhaps 
then  save  a  few  billion  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money. 


BY     MR.     ASHBROOK 

Mr.  Chairman,  i 
oUows: 

by    Mr.    Askbbook: 
"$100  mlUlon"  and 


AMENDMENT     OFFERET 

Mr.   ASHBROOK 

offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as : 

Amendment    offered 
Page  20,  line  11,  strU^e 
insert  "$10  mUllon." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause my  amendment  is  short,  I  need 
not  take  more  than  ^0  seconds.  There  is 
a  line  from  "1776"  which  says,  "Is  any- 
one listening?  Does  anyone  care?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer 
this  amendment  as  a  tribute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  Edith  Green. 
We  can  cut  $90  million  out  of  this  and 
let  them  squawk  over  at  the  Institute. 
I  think  it  would  be  great  for  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  he  was  in 
doubt. 


RECORDI 


VOTE 


Chairman,  I  de- 


Mr.  ASHBROOK. 
mand  a  recorded  vott 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  takpn  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  44,  noes  331, 
not  voting  59,  as  folli  iws: 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Brlnkley 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Camp 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

CoUler 

Collins,  Tez. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  CI. 
Andrews,  M.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 


[Roll  II  o.  344] 

AYEIi— 44 

Daniel,  Elobert 

W.,  Jr. 
Plynt 
Fulton 
Glnn 
Gross 
Gubser 
Henderion 
Hogan 
Huber 
Ichord 
Ketchute 
KuykeQdall 
Landgrebe 
Landntfn 

NOES— €31 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berglai  d 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Blngbatn 

Blackbiirn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bowen 

Bradeoias 

Bray 

Breaiud 

Breckt  Lrtdge 

Brooks 


Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Miller 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Barlck 

Satterfleld 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Bymms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Zwacb 


Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  MO. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  FblUlp 
Butler 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
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Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronin 

CiUver 

Danielson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  S.O. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dell  urns 

Denholm 

D«nnls 

Dent 

DerwlnsU 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Pascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Proehllch 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Banna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsba 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Hlnshaw 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Runt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 


Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

liCggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  CalU. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell, 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Martha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Prltchard 
Qule 

Ballsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 


,  Md. 


Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.O. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Traxler 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wlnn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Pla. 
Yoting,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 


NOT  VOTING — B9 
Arends  Brasco  Burke,  Calif. 

Blatnlk  Broyhlll,  Va.       Carey,  N.T. 

Boiling  Buchanan  Clark 


Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cochran 
Conable 
DanlPid, 

L>omlnlck  V. 
Devlne 
Diggs 
Dom 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Frellnghuysen 
Puqua 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Grover 


Ounter 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Fansen,  Wash. 
Heoert 
HolitLeld 
Howard 
Hungate 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kluczynskl 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Mills 

MlnEhall.  Ohio 
Moakley 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


Nelsen 

Parrls 

Passman 

QulUen 

Roes 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Ryan 

Shoup 

Slkes 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 

Yatron 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MBS.    GHEEN 
OF   OBEGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Obekn  of 
Oregon:  Page  20,  line  11.  after  "District  of 
Columbia",  strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$80,000,000." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  I  would  have  to  say  about 
research  and  grants  and  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  and  Office  of  Educa- 
tion may  be  repetitious  in  a  few  in- 
stances, because  some  of  the  people  who 
are  not  on  the  floor  now  were  not  on 
the  floor  a  few  moments  ago. 

With  some  reluctance  I  voted  against 
the  amendment  which  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  which  would 
have  cut  the  $100  million  in  research 
at  NIE  to  $10  miUion,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  was  a  little  bit  too  strong, 
although  I  would  not  in  any  sense  try 
to  argue  that,  because  I  do  not  think  I 
could  produce  the  evidence. 

But  I  am  offering  this  amendment  to 
cut  $20  million  out  of  research  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  imdoubtedly 
be  attempts  made  to  say  that  some  of 
the  things  I  am  citing  are  in  the  OflBce 
of  Education,  and  that  they  are  not  in 
the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

My  studies — that  my  own  congres- 
sional office  has  done  research  on  con- 
tracts and  grants  covering  a  period  of 
more  than  3  years,  show  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  getting  their  moneys' 
worth.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  there  has  been  nothing  that 
I  have  observed  in  the  20  years  that  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress  that  I  think 
is  such  an  appalling  waste  of  money  as 
the  billions  of  dollars  which  this  Con- 
gress votes  for  research,  for  contracts 
and  grants,  for  studies,  for  evaluations 
for  reports  that  are  never  read. 

The  NIE  was  established  in  1972  in 
the  Higher  Ekiucation  Act.  I  accepted 
that,  not  because  I  liked  it  at  all,  but 
because  it  was  one  of  those  compromises 
that  I  thought  would  help  to  get  out  a 
decent  bill.  I  must  add,  as  you  know,  that 
I  voted  against  the  conference  report 
finally  on  that  1972  Higher  Education  Act 
because  I  thought  it  was  so  bad. 

If  we  cut  $20  million  out  of  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Education  they  will  still 


have  $5  million  more  than  they  had  last 
year.  Last  year  $75  million  was  appro- 
priated. It  seems  to  me  that  $5  milUon 
is  pretty  generous  in  terms  of  inflation. 

In  addition  to  this,  nobody  knows,  be- 
cause we  cannot  get  an  answer,  how 
many  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  not  only  in  the  Office  of 
Education,  but  in  the  regional  offices  of 
education,  and  by  States  and  cities  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  matching  funds 
on  all  kinds  of  research.  Nobody  has  been 
able  to  give  me  an  answer  as  to  the  total 
amount.  In  addition,  foundations,  priv- 
ate organizations  are  spending  millions. 

A  few  moments  ago  when  some  of  the 
Members  were  not  here.  I  said  that  In 
the  Office  of  Education  there  are — and 
these  were  Commissioner  Marland's 
words — 50,000  Uve  contracts  or  grants 
that  require  some  degree  of  monitoring. 

The  GAO  has  done  several  investiga- 
tions and  studies  for  me;  in  their  studies 
of  the  Office  of  Education  on  the  re- 
search and  on  the  contracts  their  report 
was  the  contracts  and  grants  department 
is  in  absolute  chaos.  No  one  knows  to 
whom  the  funds  are  going,  for  what  pur- 
poses they  are  spent,  or  what  the  results 
are. 

When  I  asked  them  to  find  a  p>articular 
contract  and  grant,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion assured  me  that  they  did  not  give 
this  corporation  any  money. 

Then  it  was  a  very  interesting  coin- 
cidence that  the  president  of  that  com- 
pany came  to  my  office  later  that  week. 
How  he  happened  to  know  I  was  inter- 
ested in  their  particular  contracts,  I  leave 
to  the  imagination  of  my  colleagues. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I 
said,  "By  the  way,  do  you  have  any  Fed- 
eral funds?"  He  immediately  listed  three 
allocations  that  he  had.  Then  the  OE 
said,  "Oh,  we  made  a  mistake.  We  could 
not  find  it." 

I  said,  "You  could  keep  a  card  catalog 
with  a  cross  reference,  if  you  know  what 
the  man's  name  is  and  you  know  the  title 
and  subject  matter.  It  seems  to  me  you 
would  be  able  to  get  some  order  out  of 
it." 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  the  NIE 
is  not  one  single  bit  different  from  the 
Office  of  Education  except  in  name.  In 
fact  when  many  contracts  and  grants 
were  moved  over  to  NIE.  the  Director  of 
it  complained,  because  he  was  required 
to  take  a  lot  of  the  personnel  and  a  lot 
of  the  contracts  and  grants  from  OE  over 
to  NIE. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  also  suggest  that  in  the  Recoro 
this  last  year  there  were  9,000  grants  or 
contracts  that  had  never  been  closed  out. 
Therefore,  no  one  knew  whether  the 
money  was  spent  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  applied  or  if  the  results  were 
good  or  bad,  or  if  somebody  else  was 
duplicating  the  same  kind  of  research.  At 
the  regional  offices  there  were  3.000  con- 
tracts or  grants  that  were  never  closed 
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out,  and  there  were  6.000  additional  con- 
tracts and  grants  that  were  never  closed 
out,  because  they  were  lost.  They  were 
put  in  some  box,  and  nobody  could  find 
the  box,  so  they  never  knew  whether 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  were  given 
to  various  people  had  spent  those  moneys 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  applied, 
or  whether  they  had  been  spent  wisely  or 
foolishly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  the  Members 
about  three  instances.  Let  me  repeat 
what  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  in  my 
judgment  the  two  people  who  are  trying 
their  best  to  bring  some  order  out  of  that 
impossible  situation  are  Mr.  Weinberger 
and  Mr.  Carlucci.  I  say  tliat  as  a  Demo- 
crat. In  my  judgment,  they  are  the  first 
Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  who  have 
tried  to  do  anything  about  it.  and  I  think 
as  Democrats  we  ought  to  give  them  our 
support  in  trying  to  straighten  out  the 
mess  that  is  down  there. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  some  ex- 
amples. There  is  one  contract  which  was 
on  a  competitive  bid  to  begin  with,  and 
they  estimated  it  would  cost  $540,000. 
They  funded  it  at  $900,000.  There  was  a 
$90,000  overrun,  the  same  as  in  the  mili- 
tary. They  disallowed  almost  $300,000  in 
a  GAO  study  and  also  in  an  HEW  in- 
ternal audit. 

Then  this  corporation  had  the  intesti- 
nal fortitude  to  go  to  Secretary  Richard- 
son—and say.  "We  would  like  to  have  this 
conti-act  renewed  for  the  next  year  even 
before  the  final  HEW  audit  is  completed." 

So  Secretary  Richardson  made  the 
commitment  lo  them  that  they  would 
get  the  conti'act  on  a  sole-souice  basis 
for  the  next  year.  What  was  the  purpose 
of  it?  To  send  out  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  to  see  if  they  could 
coUect  accurate  information.  That  was 
stated  in  Mr.  Richardson's  first  press 
conference.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the 
$900,030. 

I  told  them  at  the  time  that  I  could 
have  told  them  the  answer  for  $1.50. 
Some  kids  can  and  some  cannot.  They 
did  not  need  to  spend  $900,000. 

Another  example  was  a  contract  that 
was  given;  almost  $300,000  was  disal- 
lowed, and  part  of  it  was  the  salary  of 
$50,000  to  the  director.  They  disallowed 
in  both  the  OE  and  in  the  GAO  audit 
$10,000  in  salary.  And  what  does  OE  do? 
They  hire  that  director  at  a  salary  of 
$4,250  a  month  so  that  he  could  make 
up  the  $20,000  which  had  been  disal- 
lowed, and  part  of  it  was  the  salary  of 
Education  in  2  years  salaries. 

I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  as  a 
consiiltant.  We  never  got  an  answer  on 
that. 

Then  there  is  another  contrsust.  At 
OE,  they  are  not  supposed  to  have  a  sole 
source  if  it  is  over  $25,000.  I  will  refrain 
from  going  into  the  story  of  E.  Howard 
Hunt's  involvement,  but,  believe  me,  I 
can  document  it  if  the  Members  want  to 
come  to  my  oCQce. 

Mr.  E.  Howard  Hunt  was  the  chief 
program  oflacer,  and  there  was  an  objec- 
tion at  the  sole  source  board  meeting, 
because  he  was  involved  in  the  Watergate 
break-in.  He  was  also  a  $100-a-day  con- 


sultant at  the  White 


was  given  for  $2.5 
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House.  Even  though 


there  were  objections  to  that  contract 
being  extended  on  q  sole-source  basis,  it 
was  granted. 

Let  me  give  the  Mfembers  one  more  ex- 
ample, and  then  I  v  ill  stop. 

There  was  recent  y  a  contract  which 


million  to  produce 


some  films.  They  w(  re  supposed  to  pro- 
duce eight  films  anc  they  produced  one, 
and  it  was  of  such  low  quality  that  they 
actually  rejected  it  end  said  they  would 
not  show  it.  So  thdn,  on  some  kind  of 
basis,  they  gave  this  company  because 
of  their  wonderful  pist  performance  $3.5 
million  more  to  pro<mice  65  films. 

This  is  the  kind  ol  stuff  we  are  financ- 
ing and  that  the  tai  payers  in  the  Mem- 
bers* districts  are  paying  for  and  that 
my  taxpayers  are  p  lying  for,  when  our 
schools  and  our  classrooms  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  k<ep  their  doors  open 
for  the  180  days:  oui  schools  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  j  ay  teachers  decent 
salaries  and  they  c  o  not  have  enough 
money  for  basic  esi  entials.  but  we  can 
pay  out  millions  and  millions  and  say.  oh, 
yes,  there  is  an  un  imited  amount  the 
Federal  Treasury  cin  give  out  in  re- 
search, some  of  it  f  jr  esoteric  research 
but  some  of  it  just  alain  nonsense,  and 
we  ought  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Ar.  Chairman,  the 
Record  will  show  t  lat  I  voted  against 
the  amendment  to  c  elete  about  $90  mil- 
lion in  funding  fro  n  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  leaving  only  about 
10  million  in  fundin  :. 

But,  Mr.  Chairmi  n,  I  supported  en- 
thusiastically the  (.mendment  of  the 
gentlelady  from  Orjgon  (Mrs.  Green) 
to  reduce  National  Ii  stitute  of  Education 
fimding  by  approxin  ately  $20  million  or 
to  bring  it  down  to  s  iibstantially  the  fig- 
ure of  last  year's  ap  propriation. 

There  have  been  r  lany  accounts  writ- 
ten about  the  resear  ;h  programs  under- 
taken under  this  ai  thorization.  I  must 
say  that  not  all  of  them  have  been 
praiseworthy.  Some :  la^•e.  Some  have  not. 
Some  projects  deserre  to  be  continued. 
There  is  no  use  to  gu ;  the  entire  program 
and  take  away  as  m  ich  as  90  percent  of 
all  funding.  But  thei  e  is  strong  merit  in 
the  sensible  approac  li  of  the  gentlelady 
from  Oregon  to  ret  uce  by  $20  million 
and  thereby  hold  tlis  appropriation  in 
line  with  the  fimdin ',  of  former  years. 

There  was  a  rollca  1  vote  on  the  rather 
unreasonable  reduct  ion  of  $90  million. 
There  should  have  h  ;en  a  demand  for  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  i|iore  reasonable  and 
meritorious  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
lady from  Oregon.  It  was  approved  by  a 
loud  voice  vote,  but  if  there  had  been  a 
record  vote  by  our  ( lectronic  process,  I 
am  sure  there  woulil  have  been  only  a 
tiny  handful  voting  igainst  her  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  25 
minutes  to  9  and  w0  just  heard  my  ad- 
mired and  beloved  Ifriend.  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregoii,  talking  about  the 
Department  of  Educttion.  Much  of  what 
she  said  is  true.  I  hate  been  dealing  with 
it  for  many  years  ar  d  I  have  little  trou- 
ble quarreling  with   he  gentlewoman  at 


all.  But  now  she  had  $  minutes  and  then 
she  had  some  more  time  after  that,  but 
what  is  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an 
amendment  on  NIE.  With  the  exception 
of  the  first  sentenoe,  recognizing  the 
amendment,  the  gentlewoman  said  noth- 
ing about  the  amendment  at  all  but 
talked  about  what  went  on  for  many, 
many  years  at  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  all  of  that  was  true.  I  went 
through  it,  too.  I  said  the  same  thing  and 
so  have  many  of  the  ^embers. 

What  we  were  applauding,  and  so  did 
I,  what  we  were  stan  ling  for  and  so  did 
I,  was  respect  for  tlie  gentlewoman  of 


course,  but  not  for 
cause  it  has  nothing 
at  all,  nothing  at 
amendment,    not    aj 
amendment. 


the  argiunent,  be- 
to  do  with  the  case 
a(ll  to  do  with  this 
word    about    the 

may  I  suggest  that 


Now  fun  is  fim,  but , „„ ^, 

this  committee  cut  t^e  NIE  $30  million 
We  cut  it  $30  million, 

Just  because  you  _. 

giaise  and  in  this  light — and  let  me  add 
this,  my  friend,  sp>ke  about  Caspar 
Weinberger  and  Fnnk  Carlucci  from 
my  home  town  of  littsburgh.  What  a 
great  job  Carlucci.  a|id  Weinberger  are 
doing,  they  are  both 
she  said.  These  are 


marvelous  men,  so 
the  two  men  who 


have  strongly  supported  the  NIE.  These 
were  the  men  that  testified  before  the 
committee  urging  us  to  have  this  done. 
Secretary  Weinberger  and  Under  Secre- 
tary Carlucci  are  the  men  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  NIE. 

Now,  do  not  make  ^  farce  out  of  some- 
thing for  which  you  ^|oted  and  appropri- 
ated millions  of  dollar 


do  exactly  the  op- 
ongress  originally 

the  NIE.  It  was 
istration  and  pro- 
ut  it  was  cut  back 

$30  million.  It  is 
tional  Institute  of 

things  needed  to 

teach  them  new 
re  things  that  you 
you  want  done  at 
meeting  you  have 

of  you.  That  is 
to  be  all  about. 

regon.  Mr.  Chair- 


This  is  a  proposal  i 
posite  of  what  the 
intended  in  creatim 
espoused  by  the  adm: 
posed  rn  the  budget, 
by  your  committee 
my  hope  that  this  Ni 
Education  will  do  t 
benefit  your  kids, 
ways  to  learn.  These 
insist  back  home  thai 
every  parent-teache 
attended — every   one] 
what  NIE  is  suppo 
You  asked  for  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of 
man,  will  the  gentlemiin  yield  ? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh,  ye*,  of  course. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Orejgon.  I  want  to  pref- 
ace this  by  saying  that  I  love  men,  too. 

But  the  gentleman  irom  Pennsylvania 
is  not  suggesting  that  NIE  was  a  creation 
of  Secretary  Weinberger. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh,  nol  no. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  just  wanted 
to  make  that  clear,  bacause  it  was  some- 
thing that  they  inherited.  This  came  into 
being  before  Mr.  Weinberger  was  ever 
appointed  Secretary  atnd  before  Mr.  Car- 
lucci was  Under  Secre^ry. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The 
know  that  Prank  CarAicci  did  everything 
he  could  about  the  inE.  That  was  the 
thing  he  wanted  mtre  than  anything 
else.  I  respect  his  opi^on.  I  thought  you 
did,  too. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  dregon.  That  must 


gentlewoman  does 
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have  been  a  day  when  I  was  absent,  be- 
cause I  did  not  see  him  crying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  point  I 
tried  to  make  was  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  research  being  done  in  the 
OfRce  of  Education  and  that  being  done 
or  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  If  you  put  them 
side  by  side,  you  could  not  tell  a  bit  of 
difference  between  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  indicated,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  cut  $30  million  from  the  adminis- 
tration's request. 

Now,  what  are  we  talking  about  on  re- 
search? Let  us  look  at  some  other  areas. 
Those  of  us  who  come  from  agricultural 
America  recognize  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done  to  enable  us  to  produce 
more  crops.  If  we  only  produced  what  we 
did  25  years  ago,  we  could  not  feed  our 
own  people.  We  are  feeding  not  only  oiur 
own  people,  but  about  1  acre  in  every 
4  goes  overseas.  Why?  One  of  the  rea- 
sons is  because  the  Federal  Government 
put  money  into  research. 

This  Nation  is  a  powerful  nation  mili- 
tarily. Why?  Because  it  puts  money  into 
research  and  this  Congress  has  put 
money  into  research  for  the  military. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  concerned  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  adequate  health 
in  the  Nation.  We  have  put  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  into  research  on  health 
In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Now,  the  small  proportion  of  what  we 
spend  for  education  goes  for  research. 
What  has  happened  in  education?  The 
costs  have  gone  up  dramatically. 

Yes,  some  of  the  costs  come  from  in- 
creased enrollment.  Some  come  from  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living,  but  a  tre- 
mendous amount  just  has  been  a  mush- 
rooming cost  in  education.  It  has  been 
projected  that  if  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  the  increase  in  education  con- 
tinue at  their  present  increases,  we  will 
have  a  higher  expenditure  for  education 
about  the  year  2030  than  we  have  of  gross 
national  product. 

We  need  to  do  something  in  research 
to  provide  an  adequate  education  at  a 
price  we  can  afiford,  and  we  also  have  to 
make  certain  that  those  children  who  In 
the  educational  system  used  to  Just  leave 
and  go  someplace  else,  and  that  we  could 
ignore  and  who  are  now  living  in  the 
ghettos  of  the  cities  or  hi  some  of  the 
hollows  of  rural  America,  we  need  to 
learn  the  skills  and  how  to  reach  them 
so  that  they  can  live  the  kind  of  life  that 
the  men  and  women  of  this  Congress  are 
able  to  enjoy. 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about.  There  are 
going  to  be  mistakes  made.  There  were 
mistakes  hi  the  military;  mistakes  In  the 
expenditure  for  health  research:  mis- 
takes made  in  agricultural  research,  and 
there  are  going  to  be  mistakes  here. 


The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  what  she  says  about 
the  way  research  grants  many  times 
have  been  handed  out  contracts.  I  think 
we  ought  to  listen  to  her  on  that,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  then  cut  out 
the  money  to  get  the  research  done.  We 
need  this  research.  We  ought  to  do  the 
oversight  to  make  certain  that  those  con- 
tracts are  put  out  in  a  way  in  which  we 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  the 
dollars  expended.  That  is  our  responsibil- 
ity, and  that  is  the  responsibiUty  of  the 
Secretary  of  HEW. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  in  research  also,  and  I  think 
oversight  is  a  form  of  research. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  as  I  asked  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  if  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  ever  has  done  any  oversight 
on  all  these  programs  for  which  they 
authorize  the  grant  money? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  have,  as  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  done  a  very  poor  job 
of  oversight. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  concur  in  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Let  me  then  add  that  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
geared  itself  up  in  the  last  few  years  to 
where  now  it  is  doing  a  far  superior  job 
of  oversight  than  we  have  ever  done  be- 
fore. When  we  passed  the  Education  Act 
of  1972,  we  began  to  do  a  good  oversight 
job,  first,  as  OE  wrote  the  regulations, 
and  then  what  is  happening  to  expendi- 
tures of  money,  such  as  we  have  never 
done  before.  I  believe  the  committee  is 
now  moving  in  the  good  and  responsible 
way  it  should  have  before. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  am  not  sure  I  can 
agree  about  how  responsible  it  is  now. 

The  gentleman's  admission  inspires 
me  to  admit,  as  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  that,  on 
that  committee,  we  do  not  do  the  over- 
sight either  which  should  be  done  in  this 
particular  area,  and  that  is  why  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  cut  $20  million 
out  of  it,  and  that  Is  why  I  support  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  believe  Just  cutting 
the  amoimt  of  money  is  then  going  to 
enable  us  to  get  the  changes  in  the  con- 
tracts. Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  re- 
search in  education  whi(di  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me,  because  I  think  everybody  shares 
my  high  regard  for  the  gentleman,  and 
it  distresses  a  lot  of  us  to  see  him  on  the 
wrong  side  of  an  issue. 

I  will  tell  my  friend  that  I  think  his 
comment  about  agricultural  research  is 
not  a  valid  one,  because  I  think  my 
friend  knows  better  than,  or  as  well  as, 
anybody  in  this  Chamber,  that  agricul- 
tural research  has  not  increased  produc- 


tion in  this  country.  It  was  economic 
incentive,  perhaps  federally  inspired; 
certainly  not  research. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  disagree. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  will  not 
debate  that  with  the  gentlemsm.  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman  that  I  think  the  gen- 
leman's  observation  and  his  candor  in 
recognizing  that  oversight  has  been  de- 
ficient, even  though  it  is  now  improved 
upon,  is  Uke  saying  that  when  you  are 
laying  on  the  floor,  you  cannot  fall  out 
of  bed.  So,  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  until  we  cut  back,  we  cannot  ex- 
perience this  particular  process. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  who  insisted 
this  money  is  necessary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  if  it  is  education  on  the 
part  of  NIE,  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  to  spend  $67,000  on  one  meet- 
ing at  a  motel  in  Arlington,  Va..  in  March 
of  this  year? 

15  it  educating  children  to  send  43  em- 
ployees of  NIE  to  Chicago  in  April,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $8,000,  to  a  conference? 
Is  it  educating  children  to  stage  "Thank 
God  It's  Friday"  parties,  accompanied 
with  the  spirits  that  go  with  it  at  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  headquar- 
ters in  Washington? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  repeat  the  addi- 
tional information  obtained  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  OflBce,  which  I  gave  to 
the  House  earlier  today  concerning  the 
NIE  operation,  but  I  will  not  take  the 
time. 

The  amendment  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  is  the  minimum  cut  that 
should  be  made  in  this  extravagant  and 
wasteful  operation  in  fact  this  outfit 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

In  all  reason  and  sanity  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment  must  be  supported. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  three  or  four  words  or 
whatever  is  necessary. 

I  never  thought  I  would  come  to  this 
point  where  I  would  be  here  making  any 
kind  of  comment  with  respect  to  an 
amendment  to  cut  an  appropriation  bill. 
I  obviously  will  not  and  do  not  have  the 
heart  in  the  argument  I  make  here  that 
I  had  earlier  in  the  day.  where  I  really 
felt  strongly  about  it,  because  I  know 
particularly  of  these  things  which  Mr. 
Gross  alludes  to  and  Mrs.  Green  does 
likewise.  But  it  points  up  several  things. 

No.  1,  as  I  recall,  this  was  a  program 
that  was  authorized  for  $550  million  over 
3  years.  That  is  how  wise  we  were  when 
we  struck  that  magic  authorizing  figure 
some  time  ago.  $550  million  over  3  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  ,  our  chairman,  said  that  we 
do  not  like  what  we  have  been  hearing 
and  seeing  about  it.  Therefore,  we  cut  it 
$30  million,  from  $130  million  to  $100 
million. 

We  were  told  in  the  hearing  record 
that  we  have  obligations  of  $91  milliMi. 
TTiere  was  a  request  in  the  supplemental 
for  which  no  money  at  all  was  provided. 

We  ran  into  a  real  bust  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  Capitol,  so  there  was  no 
money  in  the  supplemental.  I  think  if  we 
go  into  cutting  this  beyond  the  $100  mil- 
lion mark,  we  are  going  to  run  into  some 
real  trouble  with  respect  to  the  $91  mil- 
lion of  obligations  that  they  tell  us  they 
have. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Members  that  our  committee  has  done 
the  best  job  we  thought  we  could  by  cut- 
ting the  $30  million,  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate the  M§Babers  standing  by  the  com- 
mittee on  this  particular  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mi's.  Green)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OmcT  OF  THE  Assistant  Secretart  fob 
Education 

salabies  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  section 
402  Of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
not  to  exceed  $1 ,000  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses,  $2,437,000. 

POINT   OF  O&DKB  * 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
of  order  is  against  the  language  foimd 
on  page  20,  lines  13  through  16,  specif- 
ically reading  "not  to  exceed  $1,000  for 
oflBcial  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses." I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
that  part  is  not  authorized  by  law.  There- 
fore, the  paragraph  is  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  en- 
tire paragraph  or  against  the  language 
contained  on  the  lines  mentioned? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Page  20,  lines  13  through 

16. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
pohit  of  order  Is  made  against  the  entire 
paragraph? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  flood"  Yes,  of  course.  I  am  still 
not  clear.  I  understood  the  point  of  order 
would  be  made  against  that  part  of  the 
section  which  did  not  have  authorization. 
That  would  be  "not  to  exceed  $1,000  for 
official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses." That,  of  course,  would  be  very 
properly  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  since 
it  Is  not  authorized. 

But,  of  course,  under  no  circumstances 
is  that  the  fact  with  reference  to  the 
title,  "Salaries  and  Expenses,"  and  "to 
carry  out  section  402  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,"  and  then  the 
total.  That  was  my  understanding. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  will  observe  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  made  a  point 
of  order  against  the  entire  paragraph, 
i«id  imder  the  rules  of  the  House,  if  a 
part  of  a  paragraph  is  invalid  and  a  iwint 
of  order  is  made  against  the  paragraph 
In  its  entirety  by  reason  of  its  invalidity, 
then  the  paragraph  must  be  stricken. 

The    gentleman    from    Pennsylvania 


til) 


an  I 


(Mr.  Flood)  as 
it,  has  conceded 
ferring  to  "$1,000 
and  representation 
thorized  in  law, 
then  obviously  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr, 
Chair  ruled? 

The  CHAIRMAN 
the  point  of  order. 


Chair  tmderstands 

th^t  the  language,  re- 

or  official  reception 

expenses,"  Is  not  au- 

if  that  is  the  case, 

<thair  will  sustain  the 


OFFI  iED 


AMENDMENT 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr, 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read 

Amendment  ofifered 
20.  line  12,  insert 
Office  of  the 
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Chairman,  has  the 
The  Chair  sustains 


BT    MB.   FLOOD 

Chairman,  I  offer  an 


IS  follows: 

by  Mr.  Flood:  On  page 
following : 

Secretaby  fob 


ASS]  3TANT 

EDTJC  ITION 

SALABIES    A]  T>   EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  section 
402  of  the  General  E(|ucatlon  Provisions  Act, 

$2,437,000.  I 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mrj  Chairman,  I  think 
under  the  circumstances,  in  view  of  the 
previous  ruling  of  the  Chair,  the  Chair 
tmderstands  exactly  what  I  have  done. 
By  offering  this  an^endment,  I  have  re- 


in the  bill  without 

believe  this  amend- 
itself. 
The  question  is  on 


stored  the  langua{ 
the  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I| 
ment  will  speak  foi 

The  CHAIRMi 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  . 

The  amendment  iras  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN 


The  Clerk  wUl  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  207.  Approprl  itlons  In  this  Act  for 
the  Health  Services  i  dmlnlstratlon,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control,  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration,  the 
Health  Resources  A  [ministration  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretarir  shall  be  available  for 
expenses  for  active  commissioned  officers 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  Reserve  Corps 
and  for  not  to  excei  d  two  thousand  eight 
hiindred  commissloni  d  officers  in  the  Regu- 
lar Corps;  expenses  iicldent  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  health  information  in  foreign 
countries  through  et.  ilblts  and  other  appro- 
priate means;  advances  of  funds  for  com- 
pensation, travel,  anil  subsistence  expenses 
(or  per  diem  in  lieu  thereof)  for  persons 
coming  from  abroad  x>  participate  in  health 
or  scientific  activities  of  the  Department 
pursuaxit  to  law;  ex  senses  of  primary  and 
secondary  schooling  of  dependents  in  for- 
eign countries,  of  Public  Health  Service 
commissioned  officer ;  stationed  In  foreign 
countries,  at  costs  Isr  any  given  area  not 
In  excess  of  those  >f  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  same  area,  when  It  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Seen  tary  that  the  schools 
available  in  the  loca  Ity  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  education  of  such 
dependents,  and  for  the  transportation  of 
such  dependents  betveen  such  schools  and 
their  places  of  resldtnce  when  the  schools 
are  not  accessible  to  i  uch  dependents  by  reg- 
ular means  of  transpi  >rtatlon;  rental  or  lease 
of  living  quarters  (far  periods  not  exceeding 
5  years),  and  provl4on  of  heat,  fuel,  and 
light,  and  malntenatice.  Improvement,  and 
repair  of  such  quarters,  and  advance  pay- 
ments therefor,  for  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Public  Health  Service  who  are 
United  States  citizens  and  who  have  a  per- 
manent station  In  a  foreign  country;  not  to 


end 


exceed  $9,500  for  officiiti 
resentatlon  expenses 
proved  by  the  Asslstani 
purchase,    erection, 
temporary  or  portable 
the  payment  of  compel  isati 
or  individual  scientists 
periods  of  time  pursuant 
section  207(g)  of  the 
Act,  at  rates  establlsl^ed 
Secretary  for  Health, 
such  action  is  required 
ceed  the  per  diem  rate 
for  GS-18. 


POINT  O'   ORDER 


SYMMS. 
Of 


Mr. 
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reception  and  rep- 

Fhen  specifically  ap. 

Secretary  for  Health; 

maintenance    of 

structures;    and 

on  to  consul 

appointed  for  11 

to  section  207  ( 

Public  Health  8e 

by  the   Assistant 

the  Secretary  where 

by  statute,  not  to  ex- 

equivalent  to  the  rate 


or 


IHialrman,  I  make  a 


Mr. 
point  of  order  against  section  207  on 
page  32,  lines  2  thrdugh  line  5,  the  lan- 
guage "not  to  exceed  $9,500  for  official 
reception  and  representation  expenses." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously 
this  is  not  in  order,  ^e  passed  this.  The 
Clerk  read  it,  let  me  assure  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
we  had  not  completed  the  reading  of  that 
paragraph,  and  for  Ihat  reason  a  point 
of  order  would  be  timely  made  if  the 
point  of  order  were  to  lie. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Doe3  not  the  Chair  be- 
lieve me?  I  did  not  flo  this  out  of  pique. 
I  waited  and  watched  it  very  carefully. 
Section  208  was  ann<nmced,  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oreg  Dn  was  alx>ut  to  pre- 
sent an  amendment  on  section  208.  We 
had  passed  that  poin  t. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  the  Clerk  had 
not  read  section  208#  He  had  not  read  it, 
and  therefore  the  point  of  order  was 
timely  made  against;  language  in  section 
207. 

The  gentleman  w(ll  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The 
on  page  32,  lines  2 


anguage  to  be  found 

and  3  and  the  first 

word  on  line  4,  reading  "not  to  exceed 

$9,500  for  official  reception  and  repre- 


sentation expenses," 
law. 

The  CHAIRMAN 


is  not  authorized  by 
Does  the  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  4esire  to  be  heard  on 
that? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  IChairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand now,  in  view  of  the  obvious  con- 
fusion as  to  what  I  thought  was  going  on, 
although  I  may  have  been  the  only  one 
who  was  confused,  is  the  gentleman  mak- 
ing a  point  of  order  against  the  entire 
section  or  part  of  kihe  section,  or  just 
what  is  this?  | 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
of  order  is  against  page  32,  the  language 
to  be  found  on  lines  2,  3,  and  4,  reading 
"not  to  exceed  $9,500  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses."  That 
part  is  not  specifically  approved  by  law 
and  the  point  of  oqder  is  specific  as  to 
that  point  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN. 
Idaho  makes  a  poi 
Chair  imderstands 


le  gentleman  from 
it  of  order,  as  the 
It,  against  the  lan- 


guage beginning  with  the  word  "not"  at 
the  end  of  line  2  on  page  32  and  con- 
cluding with  the  semicolon  following  the 
word  "Health"  on  111  le  5. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Tha  ;  is  right.  Mr.  Chair- 


man. On  line  5. 
The  CHAIRMAN, 


Does  the  Chair  cor- 
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rectly  interpret  the  gentleman's  point  of 
>       order? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Following  the  semicolon 
on  line  2  and  ending  with  the  first  semi- 
colon on  line  5  after  the  word  "Health." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  is  the  language  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  lodged  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh,  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  indeed  the  amount 
is  not  authorized  by  law,  and  no  au- 
thorization has  been  cited,  the  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  208.  No  part  of  the  fluids  contained 
In  this  title  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  is  desegregated  as 
that  term  Is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
segregated; or  to  force  the  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  so  desegregated 
to  or  from  a  particular  school  over  the  pro- 
test of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MRS.    GRIXN    OF 
OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon:  On  page  32,  delete  the  words  ban- 
ning on  line  14,  "which  Is",  through  words 
"Public  Law  88-352,"  on  line  16;  and  on  line 
18,  delete  words  "so  desegregated",  and  on 
line  20,  delete  words  "so  desegregated". 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  I  have  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon since  I  was  the  author  of  the  pro- 
visions which  she  would  amend.  These 
sections  were  approved  by  the  Congress 
several  years  ago.  The  language  which 
is  proposed  to  be  stricken  was  written  at 
the  time  when  we  thought  it  well  to  point 
out  that  schools  had  been  desegregated 
by  a  statute  which  defined  desegrega- 
tion. Then  with  time  and  in  view  of  deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  courts  the  references 
to  the  statute  or  the  definitions  set  out 
in  the  statute  seem  to  no  longer  be 
necessary. 

I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  keep 
this  language  in  the  bill. 

Again  having  personally  been  the 
author  of  these  sections  of  the  law  and 
having  urged  the  Congress  to  adopt 
them,  I  will  now  support  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  in  striking  out  the 
words  she  proposes.  This  action  will  not 
weaken  the  law  but  could  strengthen  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
has  spoken  to  me  about  this  amendment, 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whttten)  who  wsis  the  author  of 
the  amendment  originally,  and  of  course 
that  being  the  case,  we  would  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green), 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  hope  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  take  the  time  of  the  Committee 
to  discuss  this,  because  the  amendment 
simply  clarifies  the  language  that  Is  in 
the  present  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  title  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  is  desegregated  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  title  rv  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents: to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated;  or  to  force  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer  of  stu- 
dents to  or  from  a  particular  school  so  de- 
segregated as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 
taining Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to 
any  State,  school  district,  or  school. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  language  in  my  next  amend- 
ment which  I  seek  to  delete  is  identical  to 
the  amendment  which  we  have  just 
agreed  to,  and  tliis  amendment  would  de- 
lete the  words,  "which  is"  on  page  32  in 
line  24,  and  the  word  "desegregated" 
on  Itoe  1,  page  33,  and  on  line  4,  the 
words  "so  desegregated"  and  on  Une  6 
the  words  "so  desegregated",  these  ap- 
pearing on  page  33,  so  that  this  would 
conform  to  the  deleted  language  in  the 
amendment  which  we  just  adopted  in 
section  208. 

This  amendment  has  again  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  WnrrTEN)  and  also  with  the 
distinguished  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood). 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chah-  will  state 
that  the  Clerk  had  not  read  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  perhaps  the  Clerk  should 
now  read  the  £imendment  at  this  point, 
so  that  the  Members  may  fully  under- 
stand what  is  in  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MRS.  GREEN  OF  OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ADMndment  offered  by  Mrs.  Greek  of  Ore- 
gon: On  page  32  delete  the  words  beginning 
on  line  24  "which  is"  through  the  words 
"PubUc  Law  88-352,"  on  line  2.  page  33. 

Delete  the  words  "so  desegregated"  on 
page  33,  lines  4  and  6. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

For  the  same  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  author  of  the  original  amend- 
ment, we,  of  course,  agree. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  language  as 
amended,  supposing  a  court  orders  a  com- 
mimity  to  engage  in  a  busing  operation. 
Does  the  gentlewoman's  amendment 
mean  that  none  of  the  funds  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  court? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  is  the 
same  language  that  has  been  in  the  bill 
for  5  or  6  years.  It  means  that  no  funds 
in  this  title  may  be  used  to  force  the 
busing  of  students  to  achieve  a  particular 
racial  balance. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  does  mean  that? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentlewoman  wiU 
yield  further,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes 
then  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  could  not  follow  a 
court  order? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  funds  in 
this  title  shall  not  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  forced  busing  of  students. 

Mr.  YATES.  Even  though  ordered  by 
a  court? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  funds  in 
this  title  shall  not  be  used  to  force  schools 
or  school  district  to  force  the  busing  of 
students. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  may 
be  some  mlstmderstanding,  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out  a  couple  of  things 
about  sections  208  and  209  that  have 
been  carried  in  this  bill.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty,  a  great  deal  of  controversy, 
on  these  antibusing  sections.  But  the 
controversy  had  finally  been  settled 
and  not  argued  on  this  bill  the  past 
couple  of  years.  No  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  provisions  in  the  bill  for 
the  last  couple  of  years  because,  ap- 
parently, people  on  both  sides  were 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  language 
in  the  act. 

Clearly,  in  my  judgment,  these  sections 
do  not  say  that  the  local  school  district 
carmot  use  funds  for  busing.  What  they 
say  is  that  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not tell  the  local  school  district  that  they 
shall  use  that  particular  tool.  It  does  not 
relieve  them  of  the  obligation  to  over- 
come segregation,  but  it  also  says  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  tell  them 
which  of  the  various  tools  available  they 
must  use.  We  have  been  over  this  argu- 
ment a  nimiber  of  times  and  I  thought  we 
had  finally  settled  it.  I  hope  we  do  not 
open  it  back  up  this  year.  For  the  last 
2  years,  it  seemed  to  satisfy  everyone  so 
well  that  no  one  raised  a  question  and  I 
hope  we  will  not  reopen  it. 
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Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  the  same  in- 
terpretation of  the  sections  as  the  gen- 
tlewoman, namely,  that  if  a  court  were  to 
order  a  commimity  to  provide  busing 
of  students  to  the  schools,  that  the  funds 
could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  says  money  in 
this  bill  which  is  distributed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  cannot  be  used  to 
force  them  to  use  busing  as  the  tool  to 
overcome  desegregation.  In  other  words, 
they  can  use  whatever  tool  they  want 
to. 

Mr.  YATES.  Even  though  ordered  by  a 
court? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  out  ill  when  we 
first  debated  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  and  embarked  on 
this  rampage  against  busing.  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity,  nor  did  many  of  the 
Members  have  an  opportunity,  to  speak 
on  this  issue  when  Mr.  Esch  moved  to 
Instruct  the  conferees.  It  was  a  quick 
motion.  It  was  rammed  through,  and  no 
one  had  an  opportunity  to  speak.  Nor 
did  we  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  this 
morning  when  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  made  a  similar  mo- 
tion to  instruct  conferees.  It  was 
rammed  through  with  no  opportunity  to 
speak. 

I  must  have  an  opportunity  to  speak. 
I  think  my  colleagues  ought  to  stop  and 
realize  what  they  are  doing,  not  so  much 
in  terms  of  the  busing  issue,  but  what  we 
are  doing  to  polarize  the  Nation  again. 
Here  is  the  reality.  It  is  an  ugly  reality, 
and  I  do  not  like  it.  But.  nevertheless, 
here  is  the  reality.  We  have  a  percentage 
of  people  in  our  black  community  who 
hate  whites  simply  because  they  are 
white.  The  Members  know  it  and  I  know 
it.  We  get  manifestations  of  this  hatred 
all  the  time.  I  hate  it.  I  deplore  it,  I  think 
It  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do,  but  every 
time  we  fan  the  flames  of  this  busing 
issue  we  enable  that  percentage  to  gain 
a  psychological  advantage.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing.  I  think  we  ought  to  deal 
with  reality. 

I  have  heard  so  many  of  the  rabid 
antibusing  fans  stand  up  and  say,  "The 
black  population  in  my  district  does  not 
want  to  be  bused."  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
percentage  that  does  not  want  to  be 
bused;  however,  I  think  I  can  explain  to 
the  Members  why  they  do  not  want  to  be 
bused.  If  indeed  the  Members  v/ere  black 
and,  since  1954,  had  struggled  and  fought 
to  see  a  Supreme  Court  decision  finally 
implemented,  but  time  after  time,  and 
year  after  year,  in  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion or  another,  had  been  kicked  in  the 
teeth,  the  Members  also  would  say,  "I 
do  not  care  to  bother  with  whites.  I  do 
not  want  any  part  of  white  America." 
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Every  time  we  fan  the  flames  of  this 
issue,  every  time  we  do  it,  we  are  simply 
adding  to  the  polarisation  that  is  already 
in  this  country. 

There  is  one  otder  point  about  this 
amendment  that  sbsolutely  confoimds 
me  and  amazes  me|  That  this  body  will 
consider  a  motion  iwhich  will  enable  a 
local  school  district  or  a  local  political 
subdivision  to  defy  a  Federal  court  de- 
cision. It  is  incredible  that  this  body 
which  makes  the  li  w  would  attempt  to 
pass  an  amendmen  which  enables  defl- 
ance  of,  law. 

I  do  not  want  to  >e  the  one  down  here 
saying  these  things  I  do  not  want  to  be 
the  bad  guy  in  tl  e  well  saying  these 
things,  but  why  do  we  not  wake  up?  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  pusing  any  longer.  It 
Is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  22  mil- 
lion-plus black  Am  jricans  in  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  be  further  shoved  away 
from  the  body  poll  ic  of  the  Nation  be- 
cause this  Congresi  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity to  fan  the  fli  imes  of  racism. 

Maybe  we  do  it  ( irectly,  maybe  we  do 
it  indirectly,  that  i  loes  not  matter,  but 
we  do  it  neverthelei  s.  I  tell  the  Members 
right  now  that  wh  tn  we  take  these  ac- 
tions in  1970  and  :  972  and  1974,  all  we 
are  doing  is  settin?  a  stage  for  a  pro- 
longed, protracted  antagonism  between 
the  races  in  1984  ai  id  in  1994  and  in  the 
year  2024.  That  is  i  rhat  we  are  doing. 

I  have  no  hope  a:  all  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated.  The  House  has 
made  it  so  clear  wh  it  its  intention  is  that 
I  have  no  hope  at  all  that  this  and  the 
other  amendments  that  will  be  brought 
forth  on  antibusin?  will  be  defeated.  I 
have  no  hope  whati  oever,  but  I  hope  that 
somebody  in  this  I  buse,  I  do  hope  that 
some  Members  in  t  lis  House  will  stop  to 
examine  our  acti<  ns  in  terms  of  the 
legacy  that  we  ar(  leaving  for  another 
generation  to  come 

Mr.  DAN  DANI 3L.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  ast  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ]  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregc  n  (Mrs.  Green)  , 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  (  oUeague  for  yielding. 
I  had  not  intendi  d  to  go  into  the  argu- 
ments. It  seems  to  me  we  have  argued  it 
so  many  times  for  so  many  years  that  I 
do  not  imagine  wlat  anybody  says  will 
make  any  different ;. 

I  have  said  befo  e  in  regard  to  polar- 
ization which  my  i  loUeague  from  Mary- 
land has  just  referred  to  that  I  think 
there  is  nothing  that  has  increased 
polarization  so  mu  :h  as  the  forced  bus- 
ing. The  commui  ities  are  against  it, 
most  schools  are  igainst  it,  most  chil- 
dren are  against  it  and  most  parents  are 
against  it. 

The  real  problen  in  this  country  is 
that  we  are  trjdng  to  cross  two  barriers 
at  the  same  time.  I  say  this  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
I  think  we  are  tridng  to  cross,  desper- 
ately, as  a  country  the  racial  barrier  and 
the  class  barrier.  In  my  judgment  we 
have  more  probleiis  as  a  result  of  try- 
ing to  cross  the  (lass  barrier  than  we 
have  as  a  result  (if  trying  to  cross  the 
racial  barrier,  bu ;  we  always  place  it 
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on  the  basis  of  race 
issue,  when  in  my  ju  Igment  it  is  not  and 
it  should  not  be  talked  about  in  those 
terms.  This  is  whak  is  increasing  the 
polarization  within  the  country. 

I  suggest  also  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
deterioration  of  the  Ischools  we  are  wit- 
nessing across  the  land,  and  most  espe- 
cially in  our  urban  schools,  causes  me 
to  wonder  what  this  generation  of  stu- 
dents is  going  to  thiruc  a  few  years  hence. 
In  many  many  hundreds  of  schools,  to- 
day, policemen  are  bust  as  essential  as 
teachers.  What  a  sap  commentary. 

I  suspect  that  triere  will  be  greater 
polarization  than  we  have  ever  seen.  I 
suggest  that  some  of  our  present  stu- 
dents, maybe  10  or  |l5  years  from  now, 
are  going  to  look  back  on  this  period  of 
time  as  a  period  when  their  elders  prac- 
ticed easy  virtue,  and  at  what  cost  to 
the  quality  of  education  in  this  country, 
it  would  be  impossitile  to  predict.  To  try 
to  settle  all  the  racial  problems  and  all 
of  the  class  problem^,  to  try  to  force  one 
institution  in  our  Kociety — the  schools 
to  assume  the  major  responsibility  for 
social  reform,  I  think  is  a  major  error 
and  is  doomed  to  f4ilure.  The  problems 
of  our  schools  are 
society. 

In  addition,  I  re: 
Black  Caucus  in  G 


the  problems  of  our 


ind  you,  that  in  the 
,  Ind..  2  or  3  years 
ago.  the  resolution  |  was  passed  by  the 
Black  Caucus  in 
busing  of  students. 

I  also  remind  yot 
Congress  of  Parent 


>position  to  forced 

that  the  National 
and  Teachers  that 


historically  had  taken  the  position  in 
favor  of  forced  busing,  in  their  last  con- 
vention, maybe  two  conventions  ago,  re- 
versed their  position  and  came  out  with 
a  resolution  opposed  to  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  students.  This  is  now  before  the 


various  State  PTA's 
for  ratiflcation 


We  are  not  discus^ng 
an   educational    go^l 
about  forced  busing 
superficial  consideration 
pigmentation  of  tie 
nonsense  to  put  ai^ybody 
room  solely  on  the 
tation  of  the  skin. 


busing  to  achieve 

We    are   talking 

based  on  a  very,  very 

and  that  is  the 

skin.  What  utter 

in  any  class- 

)asis  of  the  pigmen- 


We  cannot  have 
very  complex  problems 
duce  polarization 
and  for  all  get  this 
us,  then  we  could 
about  the  quality 
those  things  that 
difference  10  and 
boys  and  girls  who 
today  and  who  are 
ferior  education. 


superficial  answers  to 

and  hope  to  re- 

we  could  just  once 

busing  issue  behind 

go  ahead  and  talk 

education  and  do 

going  to  make  a 

years  from  now  to 

1  ire  in  the  classrooms 

receiving  a  most  in- 


of 

£,re 

2) 


Mr.  MITCHELL 
Chairman,  will  the 

Mr.  DAN  DANIE: 
tleman  from  Marylsind 


(If 


Mr.  MITCHELL 
ceedingly  difficult 
tively  new  Member 
does  not  command 
distinguished    colleague 
commands,  and 
she  has,  to  engage 


lor 


as  I  understand  it. 


of    Maryland.   Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 
I  yield  to  the  gen- 


Maryland.  It  is  ex- 

me,  being  a  rela- 

in  the  House,  who 

the  respect  that  my 

from    Oregon 

not  have  the  skills 

In  debate  with  her. 
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It  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  her.  but 
let  me  try. 

She  spoke  about  what  transpired  at 
the  National  Black  Convention  in  Gary, 
Ind.  What  she  said  did  indeed  trans- 
pire. Some  of  the  people  who  were 
there — unfortunately,  I  was  not  there 
when  that  vote  took  place — some  of  the 
people  there  were  those  who  in  1954  and 
as  late  as  1958  were  saying,  "Yes,  we 
believe  in  the  concept  of  integrated  edu- 
cation." 

But  by  her  statement  the  gentlewoman 
makes  the  precise  point  for  me.  By  the 
actions  of  this  House,  and  the  actions 
of  other  groups  all  over  this  country,  we 
have  forced  them  into  another  position, 
that  is.  the  position  taken  at  Gary,  Ind. 

We  talk  about  quality  education.  I 
want  that.  You  want  that?  There  is  no- 
body in  this  House  who  does  not  want  it. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Member  of 
this  House,  if  he  honestly  examined  the 
schools  in  his  particular  area  would  be 
able  to  say  that  the  predominantly  black 
schools  are  equal  in  terms  of  curriculum, 
in  terms  of  facilities,  in  terms  of  books 
or  anything  else  that  we  want  to  name. 
Until  that  equality  develops,  until  we 
have  that  kind  of  equality,  I  want  that 
black  kid  bused  to  the  place  where  he 
is  going  to  get  quality  education. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  wish  I  might  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

May  I  say  that  the  discussions  which 
have  been  held  here  do  exist  in  some 
places.  We  read  and  hear  of  them.  I  hap- 
pen to  come  from  a  district  that  is  about 
50-50.  My  county  is  about  50-50.  I  sent 
the  sections  which  would  be  amended 
here  to  the  people  of  my  county  by  mail. 
My  support  was  overwhelming.  The  pro- 
visions adopted  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  5  or  6  years  ago 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  208.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  title  may  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  (which  Is  desegregated  as  that 
term  is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-352)  to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students;  to 
force  en  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  the 
abolishment  of  any  school  (so  desegregated) ; 
or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  (so  desegregated)  to  or  from 
a  particular  school  over  the  protests  of  his 
or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sfc.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  title  shall  be  used  to  force  any  r.chool 
or  school  district  (which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352)  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  (so  desegregated) ;  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer  of 
students  to  or  from  a  particular  school  (so 
desegregated)  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise  available 
to  any  State,  school  district,  or  school. 

The  words  which  would  be  stricken 
from  the  law  are  in  parentheses. 

The  provision  means  that  the  money 
we  appropriate  for  education  cannot  be 
used  to  force  busing  against  the  wishes 
of  parents.  It  does  not  say  the  court  can* 
not  for  such  a  provision  would  be  subjec' 


to  a  point  of  order;  it  does  not  say  others 
cannot  for  that  too  would  not  be  per- 
missible here;  again,  it  does  say  the 
money  we  provide  here  for  education 
shall  not  be  available  to  use  force  to  make 
the  child  go  to  a  school  against  the  wishes 
of  his  or  her  parents,  whatever  color  they 
may  be.  Nor  shall  a  school  be  abolished. 
That  is  all  that  is  here.  That  is  all  that 
is  permissible. 

The  issue  which  has  been  discussed  by 
my  colleagues  is  a  very  emotional  one, 
but  it  is  not  and  should  not  be  involved 
in  the  bill  before  us.  The  money  in  this 
bill  shall  go  for  education,  as  it  is  in- 
tended. It  does  not  say  it  cannot  be  used 
to  help  a  child  go  to  a  school  that  a 
court  may  decide  though  you  and  I  may 
disagree  with  such  court  action.  It  does 
say  the  education  department  cannot 
force  him  or  her  to  go  to  a  particular 
school  against  the  protests  of  his  or  her 
parent  or  parents. 

The  provisions  are  sound.  I  wish  they 
had  been  better  enforced.  The  gentle- 
woman would  strike  out  the  reference 
which  I  made  to  the  statutory  provision. 
She  believes  it  will  help  the  legislation. 
The  statute  to  which  reference  is  made 
is  no  longer  the  basis  for  segregation. 
Now  such  actions  are  the  result  of  court 
orders.  The  pending  amendments  do  not 
have  the  effect  some  of  my  colleagues 
fear  nor  do  they  bring  about  or  prevent 
changes  many  would  like  to  see.  The  sec- 
tions have  been  the  law  for  5  or  6  years 
and  if  enforced  would  do  lots  of  good. 
The  changes  suggested  will  do  no  dam- 
age. Enforcement  would  help. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man? Point  No.  1,  in  response  to  the 
question  by  my  colleague  from  New  York 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  will  enable  a 
local  school  district  to  defy  the  Federal 
court;  the  response  was  "Yes,"  from 
some  Member.  That  is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2,  I  hope  the  Members  rea- 
lize that  when  they  have  many  black 
people  in  their  districts — the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  said  50-50 — they  still 
want  to  give  the  answer,  many  of  them, 
which  they  think  will  satisfy  you. 

The  third  thing  is,  whether  we  play 
around  with  the  language,  whether  it  is 
done  by  statute  or  by  court  order,  in- 
ferentially — even  beyond  inferentially — 
what  we  are  really  doing  is  establishing 
a  concept  that  segregated  schools  could 
be  necessary,  ought  to  be  necessary  and 
are  necessary.  That  is  what  we  are  in- 
ferentially doing,  whether  we  read  it  that 
way  or  not. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg 
to  differ  with  the  gentleman.  These  sec- 
tions have  been  on  the  statute  books  5 
or  6  years,  and  in  my  judgment  do  not 
touch  the  issue  the  gentleman  is  describ- 
ing, and  in  no  way  do  they  stop  any  court 
from  doing  what  it  has  been  doing  all 
along.  It  does  prevent  the  use  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  money  in  this  bill  "to  force," 


a  child  or  children  to  go  to  a  particular 
school  over  the  protest  of  the  childs  par- 
ent or  parents. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  heard 
that  in  1954.  The  gentleman  is  right  here. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  been  right  on 
these  sections  of  the  law  since  they  were 
adopted  5  or  6  years  ago.  All  education 
could  be  better  if  they  were  carried  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFER-D  BT   ME.  ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook:  On 
page  33,  after  line  8,  Insert  the  following; 

"Sec.  210.  No  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  applicable  pro- 
gram may  be  used  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  in  any  school 
or  school  system,  or  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  In  order 
to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of 
any  school  or  school  system." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  5  minutes. 
The  House  voted  on  this  on  two  occasions 
previously. 

This  is  the  identical  language  of  my 
antibusing  amendment  to  H.R.  69, 
adopted  overwhelmingly  by  this  body, 
which  is  now  in  conference.  I  offer  this 
because  there  is  a  possibility  that  H.R. 
69  will  reach  an  impasse.  The  House  has 
spoken  on  a  number  of  occaslbns,  and 
I  feel  it  appropriate  to  have  this  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  appropriation  bill 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  colloquy  which 
preceded  the  offering  of  this  amendment, 
I  think  it  was  made  clear  that  the  pro- 
visions which  have  been  carried  in  this 
bill  for  a  number  of  years  prohibit  the 
Dei>artment  of  Education  from  using  its 
funds  to  force  a  local  district  to  use  bus- 
ing as  the  one  of  several  alternatives  to 
overcome  a  desegregation  problem. 

With  that  the  committee  and  the 
House  has  been  in  agreement.  The  House 
has  been  in  agreement  for  a  number  of 
years  that  local  choice  should  not  be  de- 
nied, but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  amendment  does  just  the  opposite. 
It  denies  the  local  educational  institu- 
tion the  opportimlty  to  choose  to  use 
busing  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

I  think  one  who  Is  for  local  school 
districts,  or  local  government  having 
some  independence  and  freedom  of 
choice  to  make  their  own  decisions  as  to 
how  they  want  to  overcome  their  prob- 
lems should  be  against  this  amendment. 

The  proponents  are  attacking  it  from 
a  different  end.  This  is  an  appropriation 
bill.  This  is  not  the  authorization  bill.  We 
are  going  to  fight  this  out  on  the  authori- 
zation bill  anyway,  but  when  we  finally 
settled  this  in  this  appropriation  bill,  we 
thought  everybody  was  satisfied  and  car- 
ried identical  language.  But  this  amend- 
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ment  would  deny  the  use  of  the  funds  by 
a  local  district  as  a  tool  it  may  want  to 
use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
reject  this  amendment  to  keep  the  two 
amendments  In  the  bill  that  have  been  In 
It  for  several  years  and  to  which  every- 
one seems  to  agree. 

I  want  to  say  this  in  closing:  A  vote 
on  the  authorization  bill  for  a  similar 
amendment  does  not  mean  that  the 
Members  need  to  vote  for  putting  it  on 
this  bill.  We  already  have  provisions  in 
this  bill  upon  which  we  previously  agreed. 
Therefore,  I  would  urge  that  we  leave 
the  bill  the  way  it  is  and  not  place  this 
additional  prohibition  upon  local  school 
districts  against  choosing  the  tool  they 
may  want  to  use. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

There  is  little  I  can  add  to  what  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa,  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  many 
years,  has  said.  This,  again,  is  an  attempt 
to  use  the  appropriation  bill  to  resolve 
this  busing  issue. 

The  legislative  committee,  as  many 
people  have  said  here,  has  been  at  this 
for  months  and  years.  I  remind  Members 
that  these  provisions  were  in  this  very 
bill;  in  this  very  same  spot,  for  several 
years. 

You  all  agree  that  the  use  of  these 
funds  by  HEW  has  been  effective  just  the 
way  you  wanted  It.  These  provisions  here 
have  been  efifective  against  the  busing 
problem  that  has  been  raised  by  every- 
one. 

Let  lis  not  tie  this  bill  down  again  here 
by  attempting  to  reopen  the  busing  ques- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashbrook) 
there  were — ayes  70,  noes  78. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  231.  noes  137 
not  voting  66,  as  follows: 

[Rou  No.  345] 
AYES — 231 

BrlnUey 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke,  Mau. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

AnderEon, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
\sbbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 


ciawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  8.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 


Ellberg 

Eshleman 

Flfiher 

Flowers 

Kynt 

Ford 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Frey 

Proehllch 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

GInn 

Goldwater 

Grasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Abzug 

Adams 

Anderson,  CI. 

Ashley 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boland 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cohen 

Collins.  HI. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Coughlln 

Danielson 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Dent 

Donohue 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Pish 

Flood 

Foley 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 
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Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCol  Ister 

Mahoi 

Mann 

Marazftl 

Martia,  Nebr. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matbia,  oa. 

Mazz61 

Michel 

Mllforl 

Miller 

Mlnlsl 

Mltchi  11,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Montg  )mery 

Moorh  ;ad, 

Calli 
Murthk 
Myers 
Natchi  r 
Nedzl 
Nlchol  I 
O'Han 
Parrls 
Passm  tn 
Patma  i 
Patten 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Powell  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, '  :ex. 
Randal 
Rarlck 
Reguli 
Rhode  I 
Rlnald  d 
Roblufon,  Va. 
Roe 
Roger! 
Ronca  lo,  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roy 

Runn^s 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Geiinaln 
Sarasli  i 
Sarbai  les 
Satter  leld 
Scherl  s 
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Gude 
Hamll 
Hanna 
Hanse  i,  Idaho 


on 


Hawkt  IS 

Hechlfr,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helsto^i 

Hicks 

Holtzi^an 

Hortoii 

Johnsi  in,  Calif. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordai 

Kastei  meter 

Kazeq 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggei  t 

Lehmi  n 

Mcdo  y 

McClo  ikey 

Mccoi  mack 

McDa<  e 

McEwi  !n 

McFall 

McKa; 

Madd(  a 

Mallai  7 

Martli  ,  N.C. 

Matsu  laga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melchi  !r 

Metca]  fe 

Mezvii  isky 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mollolian 

Morgab 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murpl  y,  m. 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brle  1 

O'NeU 


Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Towell.  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wlnn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
V»ysey 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla,. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Owens 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price,  m. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Rose 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  lowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Symington 
Thomson,  Wis. 
nilman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 
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Addabbo 

Aspln 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brasco 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Carey,  N.T. 

Clark 

Cochran 

collier 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Diggs 
Dorn 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pulton 
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Fuqua 
Goodlin|g 
Gray 
Grlfflthi  i 
Grover 
Gunter 
Hamm^- 
EChm)dt 
Hansen]  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hubert 
Holifleld 
Howard 
Hungat ) 
Johnsoi  1.  Colo. 
Jones,  ^  'enn. 
Karth 
Kluczyaski 
McKlnney 
McSpa^den 
MacdonfUd 
Madlgai 
Mills 


Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Peyser 

PodeU 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Reld 

Roberts 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Sandman 

Shoup 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thornton 

Udall 

Zion 

Zwach 


So  the  amendme: 

The  result  of  the 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN. 

The  Clerk  read  ai 
Fedebal  Mediation  a: 


was  agreed  to. 
vote  was  annoimced 

The  Clerk  will  read, 
follows: 
Conciliation  Service 


SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 


for  the  Federal  Me- 
in  Service  to  carry  out 
It  by  the  Labor-Man- 
,   1947   (29  U.S.C.  171- 
jxpenses  of  the  Labor- 
id  boards  of  Inquiry 
lident;  hire  of  passen- 
it  to  exceed  $1,000  for 
representation    ex- 
conference  rooms  in 
ila;  $15,521,000. 

ORDER 


For  expenses  necessi 
dlatlon  and  ConcUiat: 
the  functions  vested  1 
agement  Relations  A 
180,  182),  Including 
Management   Panel 
appointed  by  the  Prci 
ger  motor  vehicles;  m 
official    reception    a: 
penses;   and  rental  o: 
the  District  of  Columi 

POINT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  bhairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  to  be 
found  on  page  34,  iii  lines  16  and  17.  the 
language  in  point  b°ing:  "not  to  exceed 
$1,000  for  official  rec  Bptlon  and  represen- 
tation expenses;". 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  r  lake  a  point  of  order 
on  the  basis  that  thj  s  is  an  appropriation 
not  authorized  by  la'  p. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ( lesire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Chairman,  what  I 
should  like  to  know,  as  I  inquired  before 
on  the  other  amend  ment,  is  whether  the 
point  of  order  is  beiig  made  just  against 
that  part  of  the  secti  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  made  against  laiiguage  on  page  34, 
lines  16  and  17:  "not  to  exceed  $1,000  for 
official  reception  ani  representation  ex- 
penses;". 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  {[Chairman,  I  concede 
the  point  of  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN 


gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  concedes 
the  point  of  order,  a  nd  the  point  of  order 
is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  retd. 

Interrupting  the 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Ml 


to  Strike  the  last  wcrd 


Mr.  Chairman.  I 
of  all.  to  commend 


to  be  the  phony  cut 


(Mr.  Wright).  The 


reading. 
Chairman.  I  move 


take  this  time,  first 
the  Members  of  the 


House  for  their  derortment  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  HEW  bill,  and  second, 
to  inform  the  Mem  jers  that  I  will  have 
a  motion  to  recomrfiit,  a  simple  motion 
to  recommit,  becauie  of  what  I  consider 


of  some  $878  million 
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In  the  public  assistance  Item  and  the 
$300  million  added  on  to  the  $100  million 
already  over  the  budget  on  the  public 
employment  item. 

And  then  finally  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  have  nm 
our  course  here  this  evening  on  amend- 
ments. We  can,  of  course,  wrap  this  up 
in  short  order  if  we  will  simply  permit 
those  who  have  any  more  amendments 
to  have  their  say  and  hopefully  dispose 
of  them  with  voice  votes  in  view  of  the 
good  number  of  Members  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  informa- 
tion which  I  put  before  the  Committee 
which  I  intend  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  your  attention  some  Information 
that  my  office  has  developed  with  respect  to 
the  Federally  funded  Migrant  Health  Pro- 
gram. 

While  I  understand  that  the  blU  under 
consideration  today  does  not  contain  funds 
for  migrant  health  programs,  since  new  au- 
thorization Is  pending,  I  nevertheless  wanted 
to  bring  this  Information  to  your  attention. 
I  hope  it  may  be  helpful  during  your  fund- 
ing deliberations  later  this  year. 

As  you  know,  during  your  bearings  on 
this  bill,  a  number  of  questions  dealing  pri- 
marily with  the  cost  of  migrant  health  pro- 
grams were  submitted  to  the  Department.  In 
my  opinion,  HEW's  answers,  appearing  in 
Part  in  of  your  hearings,  were  less  than 
satisfactory.  I  was  partlciilarly  interestecl  In 
the  fact  that  the  statistics  on  the  migrant 
health  project  In  my  district  was  listed  as 
being  "not  available."  It  Just  so  happens 
that  the  cost  to  the  Federal  government 
for  each  patient  treated  by  the  Agricultural 
Workers  Health  Project  of  the  San  Joaquin 
County  Medical  Society  is  one  of  the  lowest 


in  the  nation.  I  am  also  proud  of  the  so- 
ciety's program  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
quality  of  the  care  that  it  provides. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that  this 
exemplary  project  is  not  receiving  the  level 
of  Federal  support  that  It  deserves  In  order 
to  administer  to  the  migrant  health  popula- 
tion. 

By  way  of  background,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  has  been  a  conflict  between  the  San 
Joaquin  project  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  con- 
flict centers  around  the  philosophy  of  health 
care  delivery  to  migrants. 

In  meeting  with  members  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Migrant  Health  Program,  they  ad- 
vised me  that  HEW  has  been  Insistent  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
facility  for  the  care  of  migrants  as  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  additional  money.  But  It  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  agam  that 
medical  care  must  be  taken  to  migrants  at 
their  campsites  and  to  take  care  of  more 
serious  problems  subsequently  at  the  hos- 
pital or  a  physician's  office. 

I  believe  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  In 
the  Migrant  Health  Program  to  discriminate 
against  medical  health  programs  initiated 
and  closely  related  to  medical  societies.  I 
would  point  out,  however,  that  the  San 
Joaqum  project  does  have  a  board  made  up 
of  consumers  who  can  see  the  value  of  a  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  migrant  health  pro- 
gram. They  have  no  desire  to  mix  politics 
and  medicine  but  to  merely  make  sure  their 
compatriots  in  the  field  have  adequate  health 
care.  These  consumer  board  members  are 
mystified  by  HEWs  refusal  to  Increase  the 
scope  of  the  San  Joaquin  project. 

I  would  add,  to  alleviate  apparent  HEW 
concerns  about  Medical  Society  mvolvement, 
that  this  particular  medical  society  In  the 
1950's  Initiated  the  concept  of  peer  review 
as  part  of  a  union  sponsored  health  Insur- 
ance program.  It  Is  a  society  of  highly  pro- 
gressive physicians,  and  many  of  the  deci- 
sions we  make  today  m  this  chamber  with 


respect  to  government  involvement  in  the 
medical  field.  Is  because  of  the  Innovative 
spirit  of  the  San  Joaquin  Medical  Society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  placing  In  the  record 
now  a  copy  of  the  migrant  health  projects 
funding-fiscal  year  1974 — and  service  char- 
acteristics. These  are  essentially  the  same 
statistics  that  were  provided  to  your  subcom- 
mittee. However,  we  have  added  one  addi- 
tional element.  We  have  equated  out  the 
costs  per  patient/physician  encounter  by 
divldmg  this  number  Into  the  amotmt  of  the 
Federal  grant. 

HEW  claims  without  explanation  that  this 
is  not  a  fair  way  to  Judge  cost  effectiveness 
of  a  program.  However,  while  there  may  be 
some  extenuating  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  a  program  Is  cost  effective, 
as  m  this  case,  Is  to  take  the  number  of 
patient/doctor  meetings  and  divide  them 
Into  the  size  of  the  grant.  As  you  will  note. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  results  are  startling.  In 
one  California  project  every  time  a  doctor 
sees  a  patient  It  costs  the  Federal  taxpayers 
$177.39.  As  you  will  note,  the  San  Joaquin 
County  Medical  Society  costs  were  $17.29.  In 
comparing  the  two  projects  further,  the  San 
Joaquin  Cotmty  Project  had  half  as  much 
money  and  saw  4Vi  times  as  many  patients. 

Also  I  am  providing  a  chart  which  Ulus- 
tratee  the  percentage  of  migrant  clinics  with 
their  patient/physician  encounter  cost  fac- 
tors broken  down  by  $10  increments.  As  you 
will  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  provided  to  your 
committee,  the  Department  did  not  have 
statistics  for  27  percent  of  the  projects  It 
funds.  In  dollars  and  cents  this  amoimt  Is 
$5.2  million  or  approximately  one -sixth  of 
the  total  appropriation.  Eight  percent  of 
their  projects  have  a  patient/physician  cost 
factor  of  $100  and  over.  This  accounts  for 
$2.4  million  In  Federal  funds  to  treat  18,661 
patients. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  will  find 
this  Information  of  value  In  your  continuing 
deliberations  about  migrant  health  programs. 


Cost  per  patient/physician  encounter 


$100  (and  over)  per  encounter. 

J90to$100  per  encounter 

J80to  $90  per  encounter 

$70  to  $80  per  encounter 

$60  to  $70  per  encounter 

$50  to  $60  per  encounter 


Percent  of 

IVIigrant 

migrant 

health 

clinics 

dollars 

Witil 

invested 

this  cost 

in  this 

factor 

category 

Number 

8 

$2,4«7,606 

18,561 

2 

575,613 

6,089 

1 

172,000 

2,021 

1 

25, 077 

357 

7 

1.611,477 

26,146 

4 

390, 791 

6,984 

Cost  per  patient/physician  encounter 


Percent  of 

migrant 

clinics 

with 

this  cost 

factor 


Migrant 
health 
dollan 

invested 
in  this 

category 


Number 


$40  to  $50  per  encounter.. 
$30  to  $40  per  encounter.. 
$20  to  $30  per  encounter.. 
$10  to  $20  per  encounter  ■. 

0  to  $10  per  encounter 

No  data  available 


4 
15 
14 
11 

3 
27 


$787, 246 
4,269,510 
3,439,662 
1, 379. 258 
146,842 
5, 225, 418 


18,642 
129,001 
149,687 
106,288 

17,893 


>  San  Joaquin  agricultural  workers'  health  project,  $17.29  per  encounter. 


MIGRANT  HEALTH  PROJECTS— FUNDING  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  AND  SERVICE  CHARACTERISTICS 


Region:  Grantee,  location 


Number  of 

Size  of  physician 

grant        encounter 


Sire  of 

target 

population 


Cost  per 
patient/ 
physician 
encounter   Comments 


Region  I: 

New  England  Farm  Workers  Council,  Springfield,  Mass J145, 050 

Shade  Tobacco  Growers  Association,  Windsor,  Conn 145, 050 

Region  II: 

School  of  P.H.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.R 215.000 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y 89,573 

Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  Bridgeton,  N.J 53,646 

Ulster  County  Department  of  Health,  Kingston,  N.J 25,077 

Salem  County  D.H.  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  Woodstown,  N.J 29, 336 

Department  of  Health,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  P.R 296, 500 

Suffolk  County  Department  of  Health,  Riverhead,  N.Y 160,937 

Rochester  Generai  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.Y ,  274,471 

Project  Reach,  Inc.,  Perkinsville,  N.Y 94  263 

St.  Anthony  Community  Hospital,  Warwick,  N.Y 112,731 

visiting  Nurse  Association  Middlesex  County,  Inc.,  North  Brunswick,  N.J 35,000 

Oak  Orchard,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y 275  530 

Gloucester  County,  N.J.,  Gloucester,  N.J 137,536 

Region  III: 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health,  Harrisburg,  Pa 211,939 

Virginia  State  Department  of  Health,  Richmond,  Va 122.012 

District  No.  6  Health  Department,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va 63.  528 

National  Migrant  Workers  Council,  Washington.  D.C 185. 797 

Delaware  State  Health  Department 30,624 


NA 

2,221 $65.30 

8,512 25.25 

2,261 39.61 

4,621 U.60 

357 70.24 

1,007 29.13 

7,084 41.85 

1,568 102.63 

6,538 41.98 

2,320 40.63 

6,436 17.51 

NA 

NA 

NA  

NA  

2,700 45.18 

3,028 20.98 

NA  

NA  
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Region:  Grantee,  location 


Region  IV: 

South  Catolina  State  Boanl  of  Health.  Columfcia.  S.C 

Department  of  Healtti  &  Rehabilitation  Services.  Jacksonville,  Fla 

Henderson  County  Migrant  Ciur.cil,  Inc.,  Hendersonville,  N.C 

NO.  Department  of  Human  Resources.  Raleigh,  N.C 

Sampson  County  Healtli  Department.  Clinton,  N.C 

South  Carolina  State  Board  ol  Health,  Columbia,  S.C 

Wilson  County  Health  Department,  Wilson,  N.C 

Johnson  County  Health  Department.  Smilhfield,  N.C 

Community  Health  of  South  Dade,  Inc  ,  Miami.  Fla 

Avon-Park-FrostproH-Wauchula  Community  Development  Corp.,  Frostproff,  Fla. 

WestOtangeFarmWotkersHealth  Association,  Apopka,  Fla 

Region  V : 

Ohio  Department  of  Health,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Northwest  Michigan  Health  Services,  Inc..  Traverse  City,  Mich 

Amos,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Health  Delivery,  Inc.,  Saginaw,  Mich 

Illinois  Migrant  Council,  Chicago,  III . 

La  Clinica  de  Los  Campesinos,  Wautoma,  Wis 

Minnesota  Migrant  Health  Services,  Moorehead,  Minn... 

Darka-Mercer-Shelby  Regional  Service,  Inc.,  Greenville,  Ohio 

B.C.V.  Health  Services,  Inc.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich 

Clinicas  Migrantes  Regional,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

Hartville,  Migrant  Council,  Inc.,  Hartville,  Ohio 

S.O.L.  Regional  Health  Services,  Inc.,  Fremont,  Ohio 

Region  VI: 

Zapata  County  Texas  Commissioners  Center,  2apata  Tex 


Cameron  County  Health  Department,  San  Benito,  Tex. 
Jim  Wells  County  Commissioner's  Center,  Alice,  Tex.. 


Gonzales  County  Medical  Society.  Gonzales.  Tex 

Corrmunily  Action  Council  of  South  Texas.  Rio  Grande  City.  Tex ;. 

Catholic  Charities,  IncHarlingen,  Tex 

La  Salle  County  Commissioner  s  Court,  Cotulla,  Tex 

Las  Cruces  Committee  on  Migrant  Health.  Las  Cruccs,  N.  Mex 

Jim  Hogg  County  Commissioner's  Court.  Hebbronville,  Tex 

Laredo-Webb  County  Health  Department.  Laredo.  Tex 

Southwest  Migrant  Association,  San  Antonio.  Tex , 

Del  Rio-Val  Verde  County  Health  Department.  Del  Rio.  Tex 

Deaf  Smith  County  Public  Health  Clinic,  Inc,  Hereford,  Tex 

Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Health.  Oklahoma  City,  Okia 

De  Leon  Municipal  Hosnital,  De  Leon,  Tex 

San  Marcos-Hays  County  Health  Department,  San  Marcos.  Tex 

South  Mutual  Help  Association,  Inc.,  Abbeville,  La 

Home  Education  Livlihocd  Program,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Hidalgo  County  Health  Care  Corp.,  Edinburg.  Tex 

San  Patico  Company  Commission  on  Youth  Education.  Sinton.  tax 

Coastal  Bend  Migrant  Council,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex 

Region  VII: 

Demlo  Housing  Corp.,  Lilbourn,  Mo 

Nebraska  State  Health  Department,  Lincoln,  Nebr 

Kansas  State  Department  of  Health,  Topeka,  Kans ....'. 

Musc.itine  Migrant  Committee.  Muscatine,  lowa 

Migrant  Action  Program  Inc  ,  Mason  City,  lowa 

LosCincos  Pueblos,  Inc.,  Bonner  Springs,  Kans 

Region  VIII: 

Colorado  Department  of  Health,  Denver,  Colo.. 

Montana  SDH  and  Environmental  Sciences.  Helena.  Kont 

Plan  deSalud  Del  Valle,  Inc.,  Fort  Lupton,  Colo 

Weld  County  Opportunity  Agency,  Greeley,  Colo  . 

Utah  Migrant  Council,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Northwestern  Community  Action  Program  of  Wyoming.  Inc.,  thermopolis.  Wyo. 

Minnesota  Migrant  Health  Service 

South  Dakota 

Region  IX:  

Maricopa  County  Health  Department,  Phoenix,  Ariz 

Yuma  County  Health  Department,  Yuma,  Ariz 

San  Joaquin  Medical  Society,  Stockton,  Calif 

Stanislaus  Medical  Society,  Modesto,  Calif 

Kern  County  Health  Committee.  Lamont,  Calif " '..'.'.." 

Orange  Cove  Family  Health  Center.  Orange  Cove,  Calif 

Clinica  De  Salubridad  de  Campesinos,  Brawley,  Calif I 

Arizona  Job  Colleges,  Inc  ,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz '.".'.'.".. 

Merced  General  Hospital.  Merced,  Calif 

Riverside  County  Department  of  Public  Health,  Riverside,  Calif '.'...'.'.'.[. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  Health  Department,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif 

Sutter  County  General  Hospital,  Yuba  City,  Calif 

Santa  Cruz  County  Health  Department,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif 

Regional  Rural  Health  Program,  Woodland,  Calif      . 
Region  X : 

Oregon  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Salem,  Oreg.  ... 

Farm  Workers  Family  Health  Center,  Toppenish,  Wash '.''.'.'.'.".'."."! 

Idaho  Migrant  Council.  Inc.,  Boise,  Idaho 

North  Central  Washington  Migrant  Healtn,  Wenatchee,  Wash ].].[]["". 

Whatccm  Skagit  Rural  Opportunity  Project,  Mount  Vernon,  Wash 

Valley  Migrant  League,  Salem,  Oreg  .     

Region  111:  Virginia  State  Department  of  Health,  Richmond,  Va '1111. !!^I... 

Region  IV:  North  Carolina  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Raleigh,  N.C 

Region  V:  La  Clinica  de  Los  Campesinos,  Wautoma,  Wis 

Region  VI : 

Community  Action  Council  of  South  Texas,  Rio  Grande  City,  Tex 

San  Patico  County  Commission  on  Youth  Education,  Sinton    

Region  IX: 

Maricopa  County  Health  Department,  Phoenix,  Ariz 

Yuma  County  Health  Department,  Yuma,  Ariz 

San  loaquin  Medical  Society,  Stockton.  Calif 

Region  X: 

Farm  Workers  Family  Health  Center,  Toppenish,  Wash     

North  Central  Washington  Migrant  Health,  Wenatchee,  Wash 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  each  authorized  to  make  available  not  to 
exceed  $7,500  from  funds  available  for  sal- 


aries and  expenses 
spectively,  for 
sentatlon  expe^^ses 

POINT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr 
point  of  order  aga  nst 
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1974  AND  SERVICE  CHARACTERISTICS— Continued 


Size  of 
grant 


Number  of 
physician 
encounter 


Size  of 

target 
population 


;ost  per 

patient/ 
( hysician 
encounter    Comments 


76. 871 
1, 555. 145 

24. 629 
101,671 

27,  700 

36.190 
'0 

21.  500 
843. 000 
223,586 
161, 508 

229, 957 

183,075 

150,  .500 

395, 227 

180, 386 

170,000 

172,000 

85,  500 

455, 000 

90,000 

50,000 

385, 255 

60,469 

134,777 

51, 803 

140.800 

100.  212 

723, 284 

65, 118 

36,720 

26,  398 

318, 749 

184,731 

60.  224 

86, 494 

85, 126 

74,992 

50, 764 

341.  570 

404,895 

657,944 

427, 372 

234, 959 

81,605 
115,903 
189, 529 
68,500 
62.  563 
73,000 

255, 107 
45. 000 
400, 000 
142,  565 
214.728 
30. 000 
20. 000 
10. 000 

295, 000 
169, 000 
322.000 
141,000 
588,000 
767. 894 
719,000 
286,000 
230,000 

59,703 
141,000 

77,403 
164,000 
365,000 

$30, 000 
700.000 
333, 000 
215.000 
107, 000 
452, 300 
122,012 
101.671 
170,  000 

100.212 
427,  372 

295. 000 
169. 000 
322. 000 

700, 000 
215.000 


2,855 
74. 519 

1.472 
927 
422 
982 

3.900 

3.308 

13,906 

NA 

NA 

19, 836 
1.773 

170  . 
4, 144  . 
1,945  . 

NA 
2,021 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA  . 


5, 
4, 
1, 

5, 
3, 
21, 
6, 
3, 
1, 
9, 

7, 
1, 
1, 


19, 

14, 
7, 


085 
340 
614 
504 
683 
622 
985 
289 
299 
258 
NA 
600 
371 
341 
NA 
387 
NA 
NA 
830 
632 
551 


NA 
3,050 
1.224 
1,229 
1,200 
3.156 

4.250 

870 

12,971 

3,694 

3,685 

NA 

NA 

NA 

28,  520 
2.635 

18,621 
6,039 
NA 
7,525 
4,053 

12.971 
6.996 
4,503 
6,637 
6,005 
5,915 
NA 


3.683 
14,632 

28,520 
2,635 
18,621 

21, 325 
1,321  . 


.  ..  96.59 


NA  

21,325 

J32.82 

12, 120      . 

31.60 

1,321 

174. 65 

7,900 

13  54 

NA  

2,700 

4XI8' 

927 

NA 

109.67 

\  nder  titles  I  and  II.  re- 
ofBciJil  reception  and  repre- 


OF    ORDER 

Chairman,  I  make  a 
the  language  to  be 


found  on  page  37, 
and  running  throuejh 
propriation  not 

The  CHAIRMAN 
from  Pennsylvania 
the  point  of  order? 


June  27,  197 J^ 


26.92 
20.  S6 
16.73 

109.67 
65.63 
36.85 


6.49 
60.62 


11.59 
103. 2S 
85.29 
95.37 
92.74 


85.10 


11.89 
31.05 
32.09 

25.  S8 
27.20 
33.45 
9.32 
11.16 
20.32 
34.42 


7.92 
63.08 
63.47 


33.17 
29.20 
31.11 


38,00 
154.84 
55.73 
52.13 
23.13 

60.02 
51.72 
30.83 
38.59 
58.27 


10.34 
64.13 
17.29 
23.34 


102.04 
177.39 
22.04 
32.87 
13.25 
21.24 
12.88 
27.72 


27.20 
29.20 

10.34 
64.13 
17.29 

32.82 
174.65 


fajeginning  with  line  21 
line  25  as  being  ap- 
aut|iorlzed  by  law. 

Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  be  heard  on 


June  27y  197^ 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  imder- 
stand  this  is  the  entire  paragraph  this 
time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
raises  a  point  of  order  against  the  en- 
tire section. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just 
trying  to  strike  some  more  booze  money. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  is  the  entire  section 
404? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  concede  the  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  conceded  and  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  411.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ing to  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  excess  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  standard  level  user  charge  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  210(J)  of  the  Ind- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  space  and 
services. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY   ME.  EONCALLO 

OP    NEW    YORK 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roncallo  of 

New  York:  Amend  H.R.  15580  by  adding  a 
new  section  412  on  page  39  of  the  bill  as 
follows : 

Sec.  412.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  in  any  manner 

directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  abortions  or 
abortion  referral  services,  abortifaclent  drugs 
or  devices,  the  promotion  or  encouragement 
of  abortion,  or  the  support  of  research  de- 
signed to  develop  methods  of  abortion,  or  to 
force  any  State,  school  or  school  district  or 
any  other  recipient  of  Federal  funds  to  pro- 
vide abortions  or  health  or  disability  insur- 
ance abortion  benefits.  As  used  in  this 
section,  abortion  means  the  intentional 
destruction  of  unborn  human  life,  which 
life  begins  at  the  moment  at  fertilization. 

POINT    OF   ORDER 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  that  this  is  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill  and  it  requires  the  im- 
position of  new  duties  upon  members  of 
the  executive  branch,  upon  other  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to 
determine  when  life  begins.  When  does 
fertilization  occur? 

As  part  of  this  amendment,  the  Chair 
will  note  that  abortion  means  the  inten- 
tional destruction  of  unborn  human  life, 
which  life  begins  at  the  moment  of  fer- 
tilization. That  Imposes  duties  upon 
somebody  to  determine  as  of  what  point, 
as  of  what  moment  in  time  that  occurs. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
also  it  restricts  the  definition  of  the  term 
^d  it  imposes  new  duties  on  outside  offi- 
cials in  determining  whether  the  defini- 
tion has  been  complied  with. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
irom  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  order  to  conform,  I  have 


stricken   the    last   sentence    from    the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  he  cannot 
withdraw  or  modify  his  amendment,  ex- 
cept by  imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  conceding  the  point  of 
order  and  offering  another  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order  and  the  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order.  The  amend- 
ment is  ruled  out. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  EONCALLO  OF 
NEW    YORK 

Mr.   RONCALLO   of  New  York.   Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  another  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roncallo  of 
New  York: 

Amend  H.R.  15580  by  adding  a  new  section 
412  on  page  39  of  the  blU  as  follows: 

Sec  412.  No.  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  In  any 
manner  directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for 
abortions  or  abortion  referral  services,  abor- 
tifaclent drugs  or  devices,  the  promotion  or 
encouragement  of  abortion,  or  the  support 
of  research  designed  to  develop  methods  of 
abortion,  or  to  force  any  State,  school  or 
school  district  or  any  other  recipient  of 
Federal  funds  to  provide  abortions  or  health 
or  disability  insurance  attortion  t>eneflts. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  second 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

My  grounds  are  the  same  as  to  the  pre- 
vious amendment,  Mr.  Chairman;  name- 
ly, that  this  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Second,  that  it  requires  new  duties  on 
the  part  of  officials  in  cormection  with 
the  operation  of  this  amendment. 

I  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  to  the  use  of  the  term  "promo- 
tion or  encouragement  of  abortion." 

This  phrase  will  require  additional  du- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  outside  officials. 
Therefore,  it  goes  beyond  the  scope  of 
an  appropriation  provision. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  press  my 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Merely 
that  the  duties  do  not  call  for  more  or 
less  duties  than  the  administration  must 
invoke  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point'  of 
order. 

The  language  of  the  revised  section 
412  necessarily  requires  a  definition  of 
what  constitutes  the  moment  of  fertiliza- 
tion, in  that  the  term  abortifaclent  drug 
or  devices  is  used. 

Now,  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
a  drug  or  device  is  abortifaclent  depends 
on  the  moment  of  fertilization.  If  it  is  to 
be  not  abortifaclent,  it  prevents  fertiliza- 
tion. If  it  comes  under  the  language  of 
this  act,  the  moment  of  fertilization  must 
occur  before  the  drug  or  the  device  acts 
upon  the  inseminated  egg. 


Therefore,  there  Is  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary determination  by  the  agency  of  the 
moment  of  fertilization. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  term  abor- 
tion, the  term  abortion  must  necessarily 
determine  the  definition  as  contained  In 
the  last  line  and,  therefore,  requires  af- 
firmative duties  on  the  part  of  the 
agency. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  origi- 
nally offered,  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  definitely  did  re- 
quire some  sort  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  officials,  but  I  heartily 
disagree  with  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  here. 

There  are  no  additional  duties  Imposed 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  like  the  antibusing 
amendment  in  the  two  other  sections, 
it  is  a  limitation  on  the  expenditure  of 

funds  in  this  bill  just  as  the  rules  pro- 
vide. No  new  duties  and  no  directions 
are  allowed.  Abortion  is  a  well  under- 
stood term,  and  is  found  in  any  diction- 
ary. It  is  perfectly  admissible  imder  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN  ^Mr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

As  originally  offered,  the  amendment 
contained  a  definition  of  abortion  which 
would  have  defined  that  term  as  being 
the  intentional  destruction  of  unborn 
human  life,  which  subjected  the  amend- 
ment to  a  successful  challenge  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  have  imposed  upon 
an  administrator  the  responsibility  of 
determining  a  question  of  another  per- 
son's intent. 

There  have  been  precedents  under 
which  that  type  of  a  requirement  has 
been  held  to  be  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  amend- 
ment secondly  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  contains  no  direction  nor  immedi- 
ately discernible  new  duty  encumbent 
upon  its  administrator  beyond  the  fact 
that  every  limitation  is  a  compilation  of 
words  if  it  is  written  into  a  law,  and  It 
always  would  devolve  upon  an  adminis- 
trator to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
words  therein  contained.  It  would  be,  of 
course,  manifestly  contrary  to  the  main 
thrust  of  the  rulings  of  the  Chair  if  lim- 
itations were  to  be  construed  as  legis- 
lation merely  because  their  enactment 
would  require  some  statutory  interpreta- 
tion. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Chair,  its 
present  occupant  having  carefully  exam- 
ined the  amendment  and  carefully  lis- 
tened to  the  arguments,  Is  constrained 
to  overrule  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  as  you  know,  on 
numerous  occasions  has  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  amendments  to  prohibit 
various  Federal  agencies  from  using  tax 
fimds  for  promoting  abortion. 

Congress  has  never  authorized  a  single 
dollar  to  be  expended  for  abortion,  and 
yet  millions  of  taxpayers'  funds  are  be- 
ing used  to  pay  for  killing  the  unborn.  In 
the  Familj-  Planning  and  Population 
Service  Act  of  1970,  Congress  even  ex- 
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plicltly  prohibited  the  use  of  Federal 
fands  where  abortion  is  a  method  of  fam- 
ily planning.  Title  X,  section  1008  pro- 
vides: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  shall  be  used  In  programs  where  abor- 
tion is  a  method  of  family  planning. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  would 
think  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  not  use 
taxpayers'  funds  for  abortion,  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  From  April  1971  to  Au- 
gust 1972,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  paid  2.7  million 
Federal  dollars  for  27,000  abortions  In 
New  York  State. 

More  than  10  percent  of  the  214,000 
abortions  performed  in  New  York  State 
during  its  first  year,  of  abortion  on  de- 
majid  were  paid  for  by  medicaid  funds. 
Twenty-flve  thousand  abortions  were 
paid  for  in  1  year  in  California  with  med- 
icaid fluids  at  an  average  cost  of  $450. 
The  California  State  Legislature  has  re- 
ported that  6,000  of  the  so-called  free 
abortions  were  given  to  persons  who  had 
ample  income  to  pay  for  abortion.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  attempting  to  force  all  States 
to  provide  abortion  under  their  medicaid 
programs. 

The  April  1974  issue  of  Clearinghouse 
Review,  and  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  financed  publication,  states  in  an 
article  entitled,  "The  Right  to  Abortion 
Under  Medicaid": 

One  can  argue  that  Congress  intended  the 
term  "family  planning  services"  in  the  medic- 
aid legislation  to  include  abortion  aa  part 
of  a  well-balanced  family  planning  program. 

It  is  absurd  to  conclude,  In  light  of 
Congress  over  100-year  old  opposition  to 
abortion,  that  Congress  is  requiring  abor- 
tion programs  under  the  title  XIX 
medicaid  program  because  Congress  has 
not  adopted  a  specific  denunciation  of 
abortion  under  that  section  as  well  as 
imder  the  Family  Planning  Act.  My 
amendment  is  necessary  because  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  misconstruing  congressional 
intent,  just  as  the  author  of  this  arti- 
cle does. 

The  amendment  does  not  seek  to 
change  any  substantive  legislative  policy 
because  there  is  no  legislative  authoriza- 
tion or  policy  providing  for  Federal  abor- 
tion funding.  The  amendment  prevents 
the  misuse  of  Federal  funds  under  exist- 
ing programs.  It  would  not  prohibit  any 
State  or  private  organization  or  person 
from  using  its  own  funds  for  abortion 
but  would  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  appropriated  under  this  act  for 
abortion. 

Federal  funds  under  this  act  could 
not  be  used  In  any  manner  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  encourage  abortion.  The 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  could  not  in  any  way  perform 
abortions,  fund  abortion  programs,  or 
force  States,  school  districts,  or  other 
subdivisions  of  the  State  to  provide 
abortion  benefits  as  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds.  Likewise,  the  La- 
bor Department  could  not  use  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  act  to  force  Govern- 
ment contractors  to  provide  abortion 
insurance  or  other  abortion  benefits  to 
its  employees  eis  a  condition  for  receiving 
Government  contracts. 
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child,  even  if  it  is 
tion  is  necessary 
mother;  however, 
allow  the  use  of  Fi 
a  cancerous  wom! 


The  Departmen  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  issued  proposed  regula- 
tions to  force  public  and  private  schools 
to  pay  for  abortion  insurance  coverage, 
and  other  abortion  benefits,  £md  the  La- 
bor Department  h^s  proposed  regulations 
to  force  Govemmant  contractors  to  pro- 
vide insurance  foribortion  as  a  condition 
for  Federal  Government  support  or  par- 
ticipation in  Feieral  contracts.  The 
absurd  theory  for  such  Federal  bureau- 
cratic dictatorship  is  that  it  is  sex  dis- 
crimination to  provide  any  type  of  health 
insurance  which  dbes  not  pay  for  killing 
unborn  children  liy  abortion. 

Abortion  is  defined  in  the  amendment 
as  the  intentional  idestruction  of  unborn 
human  life,  which  life  begins  at  the  mo- 
ment of  fertilization.  The  amendment 
would  prohibit  th$  use  of  Federal  funds 
appropriated  under  this  act  for  all  med- 
ical procedures  peWormed  or  drugs  used 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  an  unborn 
child  or  directly  attacking  an  imbom 
lleged  that  the  abor- 
save  the  life  of  the 
e  amendment  would 
eral  f  imds  to  remove 
or  a  damaged  Fallo- 
pian tube,  which  i^rocedures  result  indi- 
rectly in  the  death  of  the  unborn  child, 
since  the  purpose  of  these  procedures  is 
not  the  intentional  destruction  of  the 
unborn  child  and  is  not  an  attack  on  the 
imbom  child.        I 

The  law  in  thlslcoimtry  has  never  re- 
garded such  operations  as  abortions  and 
neither  does  my  aniendment.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  ptohibit  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  any  necessary  and  proper 
medical  treatment  which  attacks  a  dis- 
ease and  is  performed  to  attack  a  diseeise 
even  if  it  indirectfcf  results  in  the  death 
of  an  unborn  chllci.  but  it  would  halt  the 
use  of  these  Federal  funds  to  directly 
destroy  an  unborn  child  for  any  reason. 

Mr.  Chairman,  die  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  |6.3  billion  be  appro- 
priated for  medicaid  programs.  It  would 
be  totally  irresponsible  on  our  part  to 
close  our  eyes  and  duck  our  duty,  as  an 
enormous  number  of  human  lives  will  be 
destroyed  by  these  moneys  under  this  ap- 
propriation bill  unless  this  amendment  is 
adopted  now.  Let  t^e  public  funds  be  used 
for  truly  helping  ithe  poor  rather  than 
killing  their  unbor^  children.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  and  for  permission  to  insert 
the  following  material  in  the  Record. 

The  Early  Biooraphy  of  Everyman 
(By  Bart  T.  aeffernan,  M.D.) 

We  have  seen  In  recent  years  a  strange 
but  sad  to  say  not  a  new  phenomenon  in 
the  affairs  of  men.  rhe  data  of  science  has 
been  manipulated,  denied  or  distorted  to 
fit  a  political  or  soc  ologic  posture.  Like  the 
German  doctors  of  the  recent  past  and  the 
late  Mr.  T.  D.  Lyse4l£o  in  Russia,  the  abor- 
tionists have  propagandized  our  citizens 
with  pseudo  sciencd  in  order  to  protect  the 
theories  and  huma;  iltarlan  claims  of  their 
cause.  The  blob  theory,  the  main  tenant  of 
the  tlssue-of-the-mi  >ther  school  of  embryol- 
ogy, has  been  advanced  for  public  scrutiny 
without  so  much  ai;  a  note  of  public  criti- 
cism from  the  Intdlectual  conununlty  or 
the  medical  professii  >n. 

Our  society,  because  of  the  failures  and 
rationalizations  of  its  Intellectuals,  stares 
at  the  wall  of  the  stbortarlum  and  falls  to 
see  that  It  Is  no  different  from  the  barbed 
inclosures  of  anoth<  r  time.  It  is  clean,  asep- 
tic and  run  by  wellT  dressed  efficient  men  In 


ae 


nant   state    in    the 
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white.  The  victims 
seen.  Pseudo  science 
order  to  rob  them  of 

It  is  in  response 
following    data    has 
should  read  It  with 
nation    for    it 
everyman    diiring 
greatest  potential 
ment. 

THE    TJNBOBN    OFFSPRlilO     OP     HUMAK     PARENTS 
IS  Kti  ADTONOMi  >US  HUMAN  BEING 

Even  before  Implantation  in  the  wall  of 
the  uterus  the  unbsrn  chUd  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  the  preg- 


anonymous  and  un- 
has  redefined  them  in 
their  rights, 
this  tragedy  that  the 
been  assembled.  We 
interest  and  some  fascU 
a  biography  of 
moments  of  his 
most  rapid  develop. 


t<i 


repre  ients 
those 
and 


maternal    metabolism. 


The  child  whose  tissie  is  antlgenically  dif- 
ferent from  the  mottier  sets  up  protective 
mechanisms  to  prevent  maternal  immuno- 
logic responses  from]  causing  fetal  distress. 
The  newly  formed  c^Ud  has  a  remarkable 
degp*ee  of  metabolic  arutonomy.  For  example, 
the  fetal  endocrinle  strstem  functions  auton- 
omously. J 

The  recent  recognition  of  this  autonomy 
has  led  to  the  development  of  new  medlc&l 
specialties  concemiiig  the  unborn  child 
from  the  earliest  stiges  of  the  pregnancy, 
I.e.,  fetology  and  perinatology. 

Modern  obstetrics  I  has  discarded  as  un- 
scientific the  concepi  that  the  child  in  the 


womb  is  but  tissue 
H.  M.  I.  Llley,  the  Ne 
and  research  assista^ 


if  the  mother.  As  Dp. 

Zealand  pediatrician, 

t  to  her  famous  hus- 


band. Dr.  Albert  Ll|ey   who  perfected  the 
intrauterine  transfusion,  has  said: 

"Another  medical  1  fallacy  that  modem 
obstetrics  discards  is  the  Idea  that  the 
pregnant  woman  can!  be  treated  as  a  patient 
alone.  No  problem  Inl  fetal  health  or  disease 
can  any  longer  be  considered  In  Isolation.  At 
the  very  least  two  ppople  are  Involved,  the 
mother  and  her  child 

Prom  conception 
dynamic,  rapidly  gri 
natural  and  contln 
fertilized    ovum,    will 
nine  months,  develo] 
cells  of  the  newbor: 
the  sperm  and  ovum 
tion  occurs.  At  fertil 
que  individual   Is  c 


e  child  Is  a  complex, 
Ing  individual.  By  a 
lus  process  the  single 
over  approximately 
Into  the  trillions  of 
The  natural  end  of 
death  unless  fertillza- 
lation  a  new  and  unl- 
ated  which,  although 
receiving  one-half  of]  Its  chromosomes  from 
each  parent.  Is  reaUji  unlike  either. 

The  moment  of  fertilization  Is  to  the  In- 
dividual as  the  sparH  of  divine  light  was  to 
the  creation  of  the  |vorld.  The  events  that 
foUow  are  self-genefated  by  the  new  in- 
dividual under  the  gixidance  of  his  new  and 
absolutely  unique  hereditary  plan.  The  new 
combination  of  chro4iosomes  sets  In  motion 
the  individual's  life  jcontroUed  by  his  own 
individual  code  (gei^es)  with  its  fantastic 
library  of  information  projected  from  the 
past  or  the  helix  of  JDesoxyrtbonuclelc  acid 
or  DNA.  A  single  t|iread   of  DNA  from  » 


human  cell  contains 
to  six  hundred  thou 
five  hundred  words 
of  one  thousand  vol 
edge  at  conception 


nformatlon  equivalent 
nd  printed  pages  with 
n  a  page,  or  a  library 
es.  The  stored  knowl- 
the  new  Individual's 
library  of  instructions  Is  fifty  times  more 
than  that  contained  In  the  Encyclopedia 
Brltannlca.  These  unique  and  individual  in- 
structions are  operative  over  the  whole  of 
the  Individual's  life  ^nd  form  a  continuum 
of  human  existence  even  into  succeeding 
generations.  Dr.  Hymle  Gordon,  Chief  Genet- 
icist at  the  Mayo  Cllinlc,  states  it  thus: 

".  .  .  from  the  moment  of  fertilization, 
when  the  deoxyribos^  nuclsic  acids  from  the 
spermatozoon  and  tl^e  ovum  come  together 
to  form  the  zygote,  (the  pattern  of  the  In- 
dividual's constitutional  development  is  Ir- 
revocably determine*  his  future  health,  his 
future  Intellectual  potential,  even  hla  future 
criminal  proclivities  are  aU  dependent  on  the 
sequence  of  the  purine  and  pyrlmidine  bases 
in  the  original  set  of  DNA  molecviles  of  the 
unicellular  Individual.  True,  environmental 
Influences  both  duilng  the  Intra-uterlne 
period  and  after  bhth   modify  the  Indlvl- 
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dual's  constitution  and  continue  to  do  so 
right  until  his  death,  but  it  is  at  the 
moment  of  conception  that  the  Individual's 
capacity  to  respond  to  these  exogenous  in- 
fluences is  established.  Even  at  that  early 
stage,  the  complexity  of  the  living  cell  is  so 
great  that  it  Is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  protect 
and  nurture  It." 

About  seven  to  nine  days  after  concep- 
tion, when  there  are  already  several  hundred 
cells  of  the  new  individual  formed,  contact 
with  the  uterus  Is  made  and  implantation 
begins.  Blood  cells  are  formed  by  17  days 
and  a  heart  as  early  as  18  days.  This  embry- 
onic heart  which  begins  as  a  simple  tube 
starts  Irregular  pulsations  at  24  days  which, 
in  about  one  week,  smooth  into  a  rhythmic 
contraction  and  expansion. 

Straus,  et  al.  have  shown  that  the  Electro- 
cardiogram (ECO)  on  a  23  mm  embryo  (7.5 
weeks)  presents  the  existence  of  a  function- 
ally complete  cardiac  system  and  the  possi- 
ble existence  of  a  Myoneiiral  or  humoral  reg- 
ulatory mechanism.  All  the  classic  elements 
of  the  adult  ECO  were  seen.  Marcel  and  Ex- 
chaquet  observed  occasional  contractions  of 
the  heart  in  a  6  mm  (2  week)  embryo.  They 
also  obtained  tracings  exhibiting  the  classical 
elements  of  the  ECO  tracing  of  an  adult  in 
a  15  mm  embryo  (5  weeks). 

One  commentator  has  indicated  that  about 
4  days  postconception  under  a  special  micro- 
scope the  prospective  sex  can  already  be 
determined. 

Conunencing  at  18  days  the  developmental 
emphasis  is  on  the  nervous  system  even 
though  other  vital  organs,  such  as  the  heart, 
are  commencing  development  at  the  same 
time.  Such  early  development  Is  necessary 
since  the  nervous  system  Integrates  the  ac- 
tion of  all  other  systems.  By  the  end  of  the 
20th  day  the  foundation  of  the  child's  brain, 
spinal  cord  and  entire  nervous  system  wlU 
have  been  established.  By  the  eth  week  after 
conception  this  system  will  have  developed 
so  weU  that  It  Is  controlling  movements  of 
the  baby's  muscles,  even  though  the  woman 
may  not  be  aware  that  she  is  pregnant.  By 
the  33rd  day  the  cerebral  cortex,  that  part 
of  the  central  nervous  system  that  governs 
motor  activity  as  well  as  Intellect  may  be 
seen. 

The  baby's  eyes  l>egin  to  form  at  19  days. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  foundation 
of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  nerves  and  sense 
organs  is  completely  formed.  By  28  days  the 
embryo  has  the  building  blocks  for  40  pairs 
of  muscles  situated  from  the  base  of  its  skxill 
to  the  lower  end  of  its  spinal  column.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  month  the  child  has  com- 
pleted the  period  of  relatively  greatest  size 
increase  and  the  greatest  physical  change  of 
a  lifetime.  He  or  she  is  ten  thousand  times 
larger  than  the  fertilized  egg  and  will 
Increase  Its  weight  six  bUllon  times  by  birth, 
having  In  only  the  first  month  gone  from 
the  one  ceU  state  to  millions  of  ceUs. 

Shettles  and  Rugh  describe  this  first  month 
of  development  as  follows: 

"This,  then,  is  the  great  planning  period, 
when  out  of  apparently  nothing  comes  evi- 
dence of  a  well  integrated  Individual,  who 
wUl  form  along  certain  well-tried  patterns, 
but  who  wUl,  in  the  end,  be  distinguishable 
from  every  other  human  being  by  virtue  of 
ultra  microscopic  chromosomal  differences." 

By  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  the 
unborn  child,  smaU  as  It  Is.  looks  distinctly 
human.  Tet,  by  this  time  the  child's  mother 
may  not  be  aware  that  she  Is  pregnant. 

As  Shettles  and  Rugh  state: 

"And  as  for  the  question,  'when  does  the 
embryo  become  human?'  the  answer  is  that 
it  always  had  human  potential,  and  no  other, 
from  the  Instant  the  sperm  and  the  egg  come' 
together  because  of  its  chromosomes."  (Em- 
phasis in  original.) 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  child  is 
about  14  of  an  inch  in  length.  At  30  days 
the  primary  brain  is  present  and  the  eyes. 


ears  and  nasal  organs  have  started  to  form. 
Although  the  heart  is  still  incomplete,  it  Is 
beating  regularly  and  pumping  blood  cells 
through  a  closed  vascular  system.  The  child 
and  mother  do  not  exchange  blood,  the  chUd 
having  from  a  very  early  point  in  Its  develop- 
ment its  own  and  complete  vascular  system. 
Even  at  S'/i  weeks  the  fetal  heartbeat  is  es- 
sentially slmUar  to  that  of  an  adult  in  gen- 
eral configuration.  The  energy  output  Is 
about  20%  that  of  the  adult,  but  the  fetal 
heart  Is  functlonaUy  complete  and  normal 
by  7  weeks. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventh  week  we  see  a 
weU  proportioned  small  scale  baby.  In  its  sev- 
enth week.  It  bears  the  familiar  external 
features  and  all  the  internal  organs  of  the 
adtilt,  even  though  It  Is  less  than  an  inch  long 
and  weighs  only  l/30th  of  an  ounce.  The  body 
has  become  nicely  rounded,  padded  with 
muscles  and  covered  by  a  thin  skin.  The  arms 
are  only  as  long  as  printed  exclamation  marks, 
and  have  hands  with  fingers  and  thumbs. 
The  slower  growing  legs  have  recognizable 
knees,  ankles  and  toes.  Shettles  and  Rugh  de- 
scribe the  child  at  this  point  of  its  develop- 
ment as  a  1-lnch  miniature  doll  with  a  large 
head,  but  gracefully  formed  arms  and  legs 
and  an  unmistakably  human  face. 

The  new  body  not  only  exists,  it  also  func- 
tions. The  brain  In  configuration  is  already 
like  the  adult  brain  and  sends  out  Impulses 
that  coordinate  the  function  of  the  other 
organs.  Reflex  responses  are  present  as  early 
as  42  days.  The  brain  waves  have  been  noted 
at  43  days.  The  heart  beats  sturdily.  The 
stomach  produces  digestive  Juices.  The  liver 
manufactiires  blood  cells  and  the  kidneys 
begin  to  function  by  extracting  uric  acid 
from  the  chUd's  blood.  The  muscles  of  the 
arms  and  body  can  already  be  set  In  motion. 

After  the  eighth  week  no  further  prlmordla 
will  form;  everything  Is  already  present  that 
will  be  found  in  the  full  term  baby.  As  one 
author  describes  this  period: 

"A  human  face  with  eyelids  half  closed  as 
they  are  in  someone  who  is  about  to  fall 
asleep.  Hands  that  soon  will  begin  to  grip, 
feet  trying  their  first  gentle  kicks." 

From  this  point  until  adulthood,  when  fiill 
growth  Is  achieved  somewhere  t>etween  25  and 
27  years,  the  changes  In  the  body  will  be 
mainly  In  dimension  and  in  gradual  refine- 
ment of  the  working  parts. 

The  development  of  the  child,  while  very 
rapid,  is  also  very  specific.  The  geneic  pat- 
tern set  down  In  the  first  day  of  life  instructs 
the  development  of  a  specific  anatomy.  The 
ears  are  formed  by  seven  weeks  and  are  spe- 
cific, and  may  resemble  a  family  pattern.  The 
lines  In  the  hands  and  fingerprints  start  to  be 
engraved  by  eight  weeks  and  remain  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  individual. 

The  primitive  skeletel  system  has  com- 
pletely developed  by  the  end  of  six  weeks. 
This  marks  the  end  of  the  child's  embyonic 
(from  Oreek,  to  swell  or  teem  within)  period. 
Prom  this  point,  the  child  wiU  be  called  a 
fetus  (Latin,  young  one  or  offspring). 

In  the  third  month,  the  child  becomes 
very  active.  By  the  end  of  the  month  he  can 
kick  bis  legs,  turn  his  feet,  curl  and  fan  his 
toes,  make  a  fist,  move  his  thumb,  bend  his 
wrist,  turn  his  head,  squint,  frown,  open  his 
mouth,  press  his  lips  tightly  together.  He 
can  swallow  aad  drinks  the  amniotic  fluid 
that  surrounds  blm.  Thumb  sucking  is  first 
noted  at  this  age.  The  first  respiratory  mo- 
tions more  f.uid  In  and  out  of  his  lungs 
with  Inhaling  and  exhaling  respiratory  move- 
ments. 

The  movement  of  the  child  has  been  re- 
corded at  this  early  stage  by  placing  delicate 
shock  recording  devices  on  the  mother's 
abdomen  and  direct  observations  have  been 
made  by  the  famous  embryologlst,  Daven- 
port Hooker,  M.D.  Over  the  last  thirty  years. 
Dr.  Hooker  has  recorded  the  movement  of  the 
child  on  film,  some  as  early  as  six  weeks  of 
age.  His  films  show  that  prenatal  behavior 
develops  in  an  orderly  progression. 


The  prerequisites  for  motion  are  mviscles 
and  nerves.  In  the  sixth  to  seventh  weeks, 
nerves  r.nd  muscles  work  together  for  the 
first  time.  If  the  area  of  the  lips,  the  first 
to  become  sensitive  to  touch,  is  gently 
stroked,  the  child  responds  by  bending  the 
upper  body  to  one  side  and  making  a  quick 
backward  motion  with  his  arms.  This  Is  caUed 
a  total  pattern  response  because  It  Involves 
most  of  the  body,  rather  than  a  local  part. 
Localized  and  more  appropriate  reactions 
such  as  swallowing  follow  in  the  third  month. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  week,  the  baby 
moves  spontaneously  without  being  touched. 
Sometimes  his  whole  body  swings  back  and 
forth  for  a  few  moments.  By  eight  and  a  half 
weeks  the  eyelids  and  the  palms  of  the  hands 
become  sensitive  to  touch.  If  the  eyelid  is 
stroked,  the  child  squints.  On  stroking  the 
palm,  the  fingers  close  into  a  small  fist. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  weeks,  the  child's 
activity  leaps  ahead.  Now  if  the  forehead  is 
touched,  he  may  turn  his  head  away  and 
pucker  up  his  brow  and  frown.  He  now  has 
fuU  use  of  his  arms  and  can  bend  the  elbow 
and  wrist  Independently.  In  the  same  week, 
the  entire  body  becomes  sensitive  to  touch. 

The  twelfth  week  brings  a  whole  new  range 
of  responses.  The  baby  can  now  move  his 
thumb  in  opposition  to  his  fingers.  He  now 
swallows  regularly.  He  can  pull  up  his  upper 
Up;  the  Initial  step  In  the  development  of 
the  sucking  refiex.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
week,  the  quality  of  muscular  response  is 
altered.  It  is  no  longer  marionette -like  or 
mechanical — the  movements  are  now  grace- 
ful and  fluid,  as  they  are  In  the  newborn.  The 
child  IS  active  and  the  reflexes  are  becoming 
more  vigorous.  All  this  is  before  the  mother 
feels  any  movement. 

The  phenomenon  of  "quickening"  reflects 
maternal  sensitivity  and  not  fetal  compe- 
tence. Dr.  Hooker  states  that  fetal  activity 
occurs  at  a  very  early  age  normally  in  utero 
and  some  women  may  feel  It  as  early  as 
thirteen  weeks.  Others  feel  very  little  as  late 
as  twenty  weeks  and  some  are  always  anxious 
because  they  do  not  perceive  movement. 

Dr.  Llley  states: 

"Historically  'quickening'  was  supposed  to 
delineate  the  time  when  the  fetus  became 
an  independent  human  being  possessed  of  a 
soul.  Now,  however,  we  know  that  while  he 
may  have  been  too  small  to  make  his  motions 
felt,  the  unborn  baby  is  active  and  inde- 
pendent Ipng  before  his  mother  feels  him. 
Quickening  is  a  maternal  sensitivity  and  de- 
pends on  the  mother's  own  fat,  the  poeition 
of  the  placenta  and  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  unborn  child." 

Every  child  shows  a  distinct  individuality 
in  his  behavior  by  the  end  of  the  third 
month.  This  is  because  the  actual  structure 
of  the  muscles  varies  from  baby  to  baby.  The 
alignment  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  for 
example,  follow  an  Inherited  pattern.  The 
facial  expressions  of  the  baby  In  his  third 
month  are  already  sImUar  to  the  facial  ex- 
pression of  bis  parents. 

Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  states  that:  "By  the  end 
of  the  first  trimester  (12th  week)  the  fetus 
Is  a  sentient  moving  being.  We  need  not 
pause  to  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
psychic  attributes  but  we  may  assert  that 
the  organization  of  his  psychosomatic  self 
is  now  well  under  way." 

Further  refinements  are  noted  in  the  third 
month.  The  fingernails  appear.  The  child's 
face  becomes  much  prettier.  EUs  eyes,  pre- 
viously far  apart,  now  move  closer  together. 
The  eyelids  close  over  the  eyes.  Sexual  dif- 
ferentiation is  apparent  to  both  internal  and 
external  sex  organs,  and  primitive  eggs  and 
sperm  are  formed.  The  vocal  cords  are  com- 
pleted. In  the  absence  of  air  they  cannot 
produce  sound;  the  child  cannot  cry  aloud 
untU  birth,  although  he  Is  capable  of  crying 
long  before. 

Dr.  Llley  relates  the  experience  of  a  doctor 
who  Injected  an  air  bubble  Into  a  unborn 
baby's  (eight  months)  amniotic  sac  In  an 
attempt  to  locate  the  placenta  on  x-ray.  It 
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so  happened  that  the  air  bubble  covered  the 
unborn  baby's  face.  The  moment  the  unborn 
child  had  air  to  inhale,  his  vocal  cords  be- 
came operative  and  bis  crying  became  audi- 
ble to  all  present,  Including  the  physician 
and  technical  help.  The  mother  telephoned 
the  doctor  later  to  report  that  whenever  aha 
lay  down  to  sleep,  the  air  bubble  got  over 
the  imborn  baby's  face  and  he  was  crying 
so  loudly  he  was  keeping  both  her  and  her 
husband  awake. 

The  taste  buds  and  salivary  glands  develop 
In  this  month,  as  do  the  digestive  glands  in 
the  stomach.  When  the  baby  swallows  amni- 
otic fluid,  Its  contents  are  utilized  by  the 
child.  The  chUd  starts  to  lulnate. 

Prom  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  week, 
the  child  grows  very  rapidly.  His  weight  in- 
creases six  times,  and  he  grows  to  eight  to 
ten    Inches   In   height.    For   this    incredible 
growth   spurt   the   child   needs   oxygen   and 
food.    This    he    receives    from    his    mother 
through    the    placental    attachment — much 
like  he  receives  food  from  her  after  he  is 
born.  His  dependence  does  not  end  with  ex- 
pulsion mto  the  external  environment.  We 
now  know  that  the  placenta  belongs  to  the 
baby,  not  the  mother,  as  was  long  thought. 
In  the  fifth  month,  the  baby  gains  two 
Inches  in  height  and  ten  ounces  in  weight. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  he  will  be  about 
one  foot  tall  and  will  weigh  one  pound.  Pine 
baby  hair  begins  to  grow  on  his  eyebrows 
and  on  his  head  and  a  fringe  of  eyelashes 
appear.  Most  of  the  skeleton  hardens.  The 
baby's  muscles  become  much  stronger,  and 
as  the  child  becomes  larger  his  mother  fi- 
nally   perceives    his    many    activities.    The 
child's  mother  comes  to  recognize  the  move- 
ment and  can  feel  the  baby's  head,  arms  and 
legs.  She  may  even  perceive  a  rhythmic  Jolt- 
ing movement — fifteen  to  thirty  per  minute. 
This  Is  due  to  the  child  hiccoughing.  Dr. 
Keith  Russell  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  reports  clicking  sounds  from 
the  pregnant  woman's  uterus  are  fetal  hic- 
coughs stimulated  by  swallowing  amniotic 
fluid.  The  doctor  can  already  hear  the  heart- 
beat with  his  stethoscope. 

The  baby  sleeps  and  wakes  Just  as  It  will 
after  birth.  When  he  sleeps  he  Invariably 
settles  into  his  favorite  position  called  his 
"lie."  Each  baby  has  a  characteristic  lie.  Dr. 
Llley  states  that  fetal  comfort  determines 
fetal  position.  When  he  awakens  he  moves 
about  freely  In  the  buoyant  fluid  turning 
from  side  ta  side,  and  frequently  head  over 
heel.  Sometimes  his  head  wUl  be  up  and 
sometimes  It  will  be  down.  He  may  sometimes 
be  aroused  from  sleep  by  external  vibrations. 
He  may  wake  up  from  a  loud  tap  on  the  tub 
when  his  mother  Is  taking  a  bath.  A  loud 
concert  or  the  vibrations  of  a  washing  ma- 
chine may  also  stir  him  into  activity.  The 
child  hears  and  recognizes  his  mother's  voice 
before  birth.  Movements  of  the  mother, 
whether  locomotive,  cardiac  or  respiratory 
are  communicated  to  the  chUd.  Emotional 
distress  in  the  mother  is  communicated  to 
the  child  and  Is  manifest  by  a  marked  in- 
crease In  activity. 

In  the  sixth  month,  the  baby  will  grow 
about  two  more  mches,  to  become  fourteen 
Inches  tall.  He  will  also  begin  to  acci:mulate 
a  little  fat  under  his  skin  and  wUl  Increase 
his  weight  to  a  pound  and  three-quarters. 
This  month  the  permanent  teeth  buds  come 
In  high  In  the  gums  behind  the  milk  teeth. 
Now  his  closed  eyelids  will  open  and  close, 
and  nis  eyes  look  up,  down  and  sideways.  Dr. 
LUey  feels  that  the  child  may  perceive  light 
through  the  abdominal  wall.  Dr.  Still  has 
noted  that  electroencephalographic  waves 
hare  been  obtained  in  forty-three  to  forty- 
five  day  old  fetuses,  ana  so  conscious  experi- 
ence is  possible  after  this  date. 

The  electrophysiologic  rhythm  develops 
early.  Detailed  EEG  tracings  have  been  taken 
directly  from  the  head  end  of  the  16mm 
(crown  rump)  human  embryo  at  40-odd  days 
of  gestation  in  Japan. 
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the  EEG  reflects  a  di  stmctly  individual  pat- 
tern that  soon  becoi  les  truly  personalized." 
In  the  sixth  monti,  the  child  develops  a 
strong  muscular  grip  with  his  hands.  He  also 
starts  to  breathe  regi  larly  and  can  maintain 
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This  review  has  covered  the  first  six  months 
of  life.  The  individuality  of  the  unborn  hu- 
man being  is  clear  to;  all  unbiased  observers. 
Dr.  Arnold  Oesell  ha$  said: 

"Our  own  repeated!  observation  of  a  large 
group  of  fetal  infanis  (an  Individual  born 
and  living  at  any  time  prior  to  forty  weeks 
gestation)  left  us  with  no  doubt  that  psy- 
chologically they  we|e   individuals.  Just  as 


no  two  looked  alike 
clsely  alike.  One  was 


no  two  behaved  pre- 
ipasslve  when  another 


was  alert.  Even  among  the  youngest  there 


were    dlscernable 


ferences    in    vividness. 


reactivity  and  responsiveness.  There  were 
genuine  individual  djflerences,  already  pro- 
phetic of  the  diversity  which  distinguishes 
the  human  family."    I 

When  one  views  the!  present  state  of  medi- 
cal science,  we  find  that  the  artificial  dis- 
tinction between  born  and  unborn  has 
vanished.  As  Dr.  Llley  pays: 

"In  assessing  fetal  |iealth,  the  doctor  now 
watches  changes  In  liaternal  function  very 
carefully,  for  he  has  learned  that  it  is 
actually  the  mother  v  ho  is  a  passive  carrier, 
while  the  fetus  Is  vei  y  largely  In  charge  of 
the  pregnancy." 

The  new  specialty  <f  fetology  Is  being  re- 
placed by  a  newer  spe:lalty  called  perinatol- 
ogy which  cares  for  ltd  patients  from  concep- 
tion to  about  one  year  of  extrauterine  exist- 
ence. The  Ciimulatlve  Index  Medlcus  for  1969 
contains  over  1400  separate  articles  In  fetol- 
ogy. Por  the  physlclai,  the  life  process  Is  a 
continuous  one,  and  observation  of  the 
patient  must  start  an  the  earliest  period  of 
life. 

A  large  number  of  apphlstlcated  tools  have 
been  developed  that  now  allow  the  physician 
to  observe  and  measure  the  child's  reactions 
from  as  early  as  ten]  weeks.  This  has  been 
termed  fetal  Interrogajtion  by  Dr.  C.  Norman 
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already  been  pumplngjlarge  volumes  of  blood 
to  the  fast  growing  child  for  six  weeks.  With 
present  day  technology,  the  heart  of  the 
child  is  now  monitor^  dvulng  critical  pe- 
riods of  the  pregnancy  by  special  electronic 
devices,  including  rad|otelemetry.  Computer 
analysis  of  the  chUd'sjECG  has  been  devised 
and  promises  more  accurate  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  fetal  distress.  A  number  of  ab- 
normal electrocardloff-aphic  patterns  have 
been  found  before  blrl^i.  These  patterns  fore- 
warn the  physician  of  [trouble  after  delivery. 
Analysis  of  heart  soinds  through  phono- 
cardiography is  also  ielng  done.  A  fiirther 
check  on  Intrauterlnej  conditions  is  afforded 
by  a  telemetering  system  based  on  the  MRC 
radio  pill.  This  Is  a<  miniature  transistor 
transmitter  sealed  PeTspex  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  uteruslthrough  the  cervix  to 


lie  outside  the  membranes  above  the  pre- 
sentmg  part  of  the  chl  id.  The  signal  is  picked 
up  by  a  receiver  and  allows  continuous  ob- 
servation of  materna  and  fetal  heart-beat 
and  uterine  contractl<  m. 

With  the  new  optlci  il  equipment,  a  physi- 
cian can  now  look  iit  the  amniotic  fluid 
through  the  cervical  canal  and  predict  life- 
threatening  problems  that  are  reflected  by 
a  change  In  the  fluids  color  and  turbidity. 
In  the  future,  the  phy  slclan  will  undoubted- 
ly be  able  to  look  directly  at  the  growing 
child  using  new  fiber  >ptlc  devices  (through 
a  small  puncture  in  tl  e  uterus)  and  thereby 
diagnose  and  prescribe  specific  treatment  to 
heal  or  prevent  illnes^  of  deformity. 

For  the  child  with  severe  anemia,  the 
physician  now  gives  b:  ood,  using  an  unusual 
technique  developed  1  y  Dr.  A.  Llley  of  New 
Zealand.  This  life  sav  ng  measure  is  carried 
out  by  using  new  image  Intenslfier  X-ray 
equipment.  A  needle  Is  placed  through  the 
abdominal  wall  of  th«  mother  and  Into  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  the  child.  A  special 
catheter  has  been  developed  for  simulta- 
neous intrauterine  transfusion  sind  fetal 
electrocardiography.  For  this  procedure  the 
child  must  be  sedated  (via  maternal  circula- 
tion) and  given  pain  relieving  medication, 
since  it  experiences  p4ln  from  the  puncture 
and  would  move  away^rom.  the  needle  if  not 
premedlcated.  As  Dr.  It.  M.  I.  Llley  states: 

"When  doctors  first  began  invading  the 
sanctuary  of  the  womb,  they  did  not  know 
that  the  unborn  babj  would  react  to  pain 
In  the  same  fashion  ts  a  child  would.  But 
they  soon  learned  that  he  would.  By  no 
means  a  'vegetable'  as  he  has  so  often  been 
pictured,  the  unborn  knows  perfectly  well 
when  he  has  been  hmt,  and  he  will  protest 
it  Just  as  violently  as  voiUd  a  baby  lying  in 
a  crib." 

The  gastro-lntestlna :  tract  of  the  child  Is 
outlined  by  a  contrast  media  that  was  previ- 
ously placed  in  the  amniotic  fluid  and  then 
swallowed  by  the  chlU.  We  know  that  the 
child  starts  to  swalloxi  as  early  as  fourteen 
weeks;  estimates  abovt  1  liter  a  day.  The 
child  drinks  more  if  the  fluid  Is  artificially 
sweetened  and  less  if  it  Ls  given  an  unpleasant 
taste.  When  the  gast  ro-intestlnal  tract  Is 
outlined  by  contrast  riedla  pathologic  con- 
ditions can  be  dlagnos  sd  Just  as  they  are  Ir 
the  adult  patient.  I.e.,  Uaphragmatlc  hernia. 

Some  children  fail  t>  get  adequate  nutri- 
tion when  in  utero.  This  problem  can  be 
predicted  by  measuring  the  amount  of  estra- 
diol In  the  urine  of  the  mother  and  the 
amount  of  PSP  excret<id  after  it  is  Injected 
Into  the  child.  Recent  work  indicates  that 
these  nutritional  problems  may  be  solved  by 
feeding  the  child  morej  directly  by  mtroduc- 
ing  nutrients  into  the  anmlotic  fluid  which 
the  child  normally  swallows  (250  to  700  cc 
a  day) .  In  a  sense,  wa  well  may  be  able  to 
offer  the  child  that  is  JBtarving  because  of  a 
placental  defect  a  nipple  to  use  before  birth. 

The  amniotic  fluid  Burroundlng  the  un- 
born child  offers  the  physician  a  convenient 
and  assessable  fluid  that  he  can  now  test  In 
order  to  diagnose  a  lone  list  of  diseases,  just 
as  he  tests  the  urine  a£d  blood  of  his  adult 
patients.  The  doctor  observes  the  color  and 
volume  of  amniotic  fluifl  and  tests  It  for  cell- 
ular element,  enzymes  land  other  chemicals. 
He  can  tell  the  sex  of  ^is  patient  and  gets  a 
more  precise  idea  of  the  exact  age  of  the 
child  from  this  fluid.  H^  can  diagnose  condi- 
tions such  as  the  adrenogenital  syndrome, 
hemolytic  anemia,  adrepal  insufficiency,  con- 
genital hyperanemla  and  glycogen  storage 
disease.  Intrauterine  iconvulslve  disorders 
have  been  diagnosed  In  utero.  Some  of  these, 
and  hopefully  in  the  fyture  all  of  these,  can 
be  treated  before  birth; 

At  the  time  of  labor,  the  child's  blood  can 
be  obtained  from  scalp  veins  and  the  exact 
chemical  balance  determined  before  birth. 
These  determinations  have  saved  many  chil- 
dren who  would  not  ha  re  been  considered  in 
need  of  therapy  had    hese  tests  not  been 
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done.  The  fetal  EEG  has  also  been  monitored 
during  delivery. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  to  elu- 
cidate the  endocrinology  of  the  unborn  child. 
Growth  hormone  is  elaborated  by  the  child 
at  seventy-one  days,  and  ACTH  has  been  iso- 
lated at  eleven  weeks  gestation.  The  thyroid 
gland  has  been  shown  to  function  at  ten 
and  a  half  weeks,  and  the  adrenal  glands  also 
at  about  this  age.  The  sex  hormones — estro- 
gen and  androgen — are  also  found  as  early  as 
nine  weeks. 

Surgical  procedures  performed  on  the  un- 
born child  are  few.  However,  svu^cal  can- 
nulatton  of  the  blood  vessels  in  an  extremity 
of  the  child  has  been  carried  out  In  order 
to  administer  blood.  Techniques  are  now  be- 
ing developed  on  animals  that  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  human  problems  involving  the 
unborn  child.  Petal  surgery  is  now  a  reality 
in  the  animal  laboratory,  and  will  soon  offer 
help  to  unborn  patients. 

Dr.  Ronald  E.  Meyers,  Chief  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Laboratory  of  Pertoatal 
Physiology  in  San  Juan,  states  that  with 
more  experience  the  human  fetologlst  will  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  a  survival  rate  of  at 
least  60%.  Petologlsts  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  Yale  University  hope  to  operate  on 
certain  heart  and  blood  vessel  defects,  dia- 
phragmatic hernia,  fetal  tumors,  hearing  de- 
fects and  hydrocephalus 

The  whole  thrust  of  medicine  is  In  sup- 
port of  the  notion  that  the  child  In  its 
mother  is  a  distinct  individual  in  need  of 
the  most  diligent  study  and  care,  and  that  he 
Is  also  a  patient  whom  science  and  medicine 
treats  Just  as  it  does  any  other  person. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  interesting  that 
an  amendment  of  this  kind  is  oCfered, 
and  that  the  Members  of  this  House  are 
preparea  to  vote  without  any  considera- 
tion or  discussion.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  deal  with  what  this 
amendment  means,  even  as  amended. 

We  should  be  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  approving  such  a  blunderbuss 
restriction.  A  young  girl  or  any  woman 
who  is  raped  could  be  denied  anticoncep- 
tion  drug  treatment  imder  this  amend- 
ment. Family  planning  would  be  prohib- 
ited. The  morning-after  pill  would  be 
proscribed.  Five  to  8  million  women  who 
use  the  intrauterine  device  as  a  contra- 
ceptive would  be  denied  access  to  this 
method  of  birth  control. 

There  was  no  effort  made  here  previ- 
ously to  describe  what  an  abortifacient 
device  is.  For  example  an  intrauterine 
device  is  an  abortifacient  device.  In  the 
opinion  of  doctors  and  according  to  the 
Gould  Medical  Dictionary  an  intrauter- 
ine device — lUD — is  "a  mechanical  de- 
vice which  is  placed  in  the  uterine  cavity 
to  prevent  implantation  or  growth  of  the 
embryo." 

That  is  prohibited  here.  Yet,  It  is  a 
simple  contraceptive  used  widely  in  this 

country. 

We  are  not  only  voting  on  abortion. 
We  are  not  voting  our  religious  or  con- 
scientious view.  The  Members  will  be 
voting  to  deny  access  to  what  are  ac- 
ceptable methods  of  birth  control,  what 
are  acceptable  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning which  we  have  enacted  into  law  in 
this  Congress.  This  appropriation  biU 
contains  sums  of  money  authorized  for 
family  planning. 

This  amendment  makes  absolutely  no 
sense.  We  cannot  attempt  to  vrrite  medi- 
cal definitions  Into  appropriation  legis- 


lation. The  House  merely  creates  end- 
less mischief  if  it  does  so. 

The  rules  of  this  House  pennit  amend- 
ments which  limit  appropriations,  but  to 
use  these  rules  to  write  medical  defini- 
tions into  an  appropriations  bill  is 
mindless  legislation. 

We  are  all  entitled  to  our  points  of 
view.  We  are  all  concerned  with  the  right 
to  life,  but  we  should  also  be  concerned 
with  preserving  the  essence  of  our  demo- 
cratic society,  which  allows  all  viewpoints 
to  flourish  and  compete  for  support. 

Those  who  are  personally  opposed  to 
abortion  are  free  to  model  their  own 
lives  on  that  precept.  They  are  also  free 
to  state  their  views  publicly,  to  argue, 
to  seek  to  persuade  other  Americans  of 
the  rightness  of  their  morality  or  dog- 
ma. But  they  have  no  right  to  demand 
that  all  Americans  conform  to  their  par- 
ticular beliefs.  They  have  no  right  to 
punish  women  who  disagree  with  them. 
They  have  no  right  to  meddle  in  the  per- 
sonal lives  of  women. 

I  believe  that  those  Members  who 
vote  here  tonight  must  make  it  very 
clear  to  themselves  that  they  are  not 
only  voting  for  or  against  abortion. 
Words  of  abortion,  yes,  are  used  in  this 
amendment  but  the  issues  involved  here 
do  not  refer  solely  to  abortion.  They 
refer  also  to  family  planning.  They 
refer  to  other  matters,  such  as  research, 
disability,  insurance  and  States  rights. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  allow  this  kind  of  amendment  to  clut- 
ter up  our  normal  and  proper  legislative 
procfess. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
there  is  a  right  to  an  abortion.  We  have 
a  right  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of 
that  in  its  proper  place.  This  is  not  the 
proper  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  vote  down  this 
amendment,  wherever  we  stand  on  the 
issue  of  abortion.  This  issue  is  being  used 
In  an  improper  way  at  a  late  hour  of 
night,  10:15.  It  is  being  used  to  inflame 
all  of  us  here,  to  make  Members  feel  that 
imless  they  vote  for  this  word  "abortion" 
as  it  happens  to  appear  in  this  amend- 
ment, somehow  or  other  their  political 
lives  will  be  affected. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  an  entire  sex 
of  women  who  do  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  abortion  imder  a  right  of  pri- 
vacy. The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  it, 
and  it  ill  behooves  this  body  to  take  it 
away  in  this  mindless  fashion. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  anywhere  close  to  the  5  minutes 
allotted.  I  think  we  have  had  enough 
of  this  bill,  but  I  do  want  to  register 
my  very  strong  disagreement  with  the 
statement  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  offered,  and  not  on 
the  question  of  abortion. 

It  is  very  simply  on  the  question  of 
family  plaiming  services,  which  many  of 
us  in  this  House  of  Representatives  have 
fought  for  a  good  number  of  years. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Members  of  this 
House,  added  up  in  numbers,  feel  con- 
cerning the  question  of  abortion.  Some 
feel  quite  strongly,  to  be  sure.  However, 
I  do  know  that  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  a  substantial  majority 


of  the  Members,  have  year  after  year  ap- 
proved funds  for  research  in  family  plan- 
ning, for  research  in  contraception,  and 
for  family  planning  programs.  That  is 
true  in  this  bill,  it  is  true  in  the  FV)reign 
Aid  bill,  and  it  is  true  in  many  kinds  of 
appropriation  bills. 

I  think  to  take  this  amendment  and, 
in  the  guise  of  dealing  with  the  emo- 
tional question  of  abortion,  to  throw  out 
the  years  of  work— that  go  back  all  the 
way  to  1960 — and  the  progress  we  have 
made  toward  fulfilling  the  most  basic 
civil  right  of  all— and  that  is  the  basic 
right  of  whether  or  not  to  have  chil- 
dren— to  throw  all  of  that  out  the  win- 
dow, I  think,  would  be  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  voted  against 
most  amendments  limiting  abortion 
which  have  been  offered  on  this  floor; 
I  have  voted  for  some  of  them.  I  voted, 
for  instance,  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Froehlich)  2  weeks  ago. 

I  do  not  like  abortion.  It  personally 
disgusts  me.  I  am  a  Catholic.  I  do  not 
believe  in  it.  However,  I  also  do  not  be- 
lieve in  this  amendment. 

We  have  approximately  $287  million 
in  family  planning  money  In  this  bill 
which  would  be  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment and  the  way  I  understand  this 
amendment — and  I  am  not  a  lawyer; 
every  time  somebody  stands  up  and  ac- 
cuses me  of  being  one,  I  stand  up  and  de- 
fend my  character — and  the  way  I  read 
this  amendment,  it  would  prevent,  for 
instance,  the  use  of  the  morning-after 
pill.  I  doubt  seriously  if  there  are  very 
many  people  who  want  to  prevent  the  use 
of  that  device. 

I  believe  as  a  Catholic,  and  I  believe 
as  a  person  who  is  opposed  to  abortion 
personally,  that  the  best  way  that  we 
can  discourage  abortion  is  to  promote 
family  planning.  This  amendment  dis- 
courages family  planning,  and  we  ought 
to  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  as  impatient 
as  the  rest  of  the  Members,  and  I  would 
hke  to  quit  as  much  as  any  of  the  other 
Members. 

Somewhere  around  46  years  ago  a  man 
I  know  was  married.  In  6  years  he  will 
celebrate  his  50th  wedding  anniversary, 
if  God  allows  him  to  live  that  long.  Early 
in  life,  after  the  birth  of  two  children,  he 
was  blessed  as  we  were  with  our  two 
children,  he  was  told  that  if  his  wife  had 
any  more  children  it  wotild  probably  cost 
her  her  life. 

I  am  a  Catholic.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this,  except  this  point:  I  think 
the  gentleman  who  offered  this  amend- 
ment probably  could  belong  to  the  same 
religion.  We  have  in  our  religion  a 
method  by  which,  if  we  practice  It,  vsdth- 
out  the  use  of  devices,  just  certain  re- 
straints, we  could  save  lives.  He  did  save 
his  wife's  life  imtU  this  moment.  That 
method  Is  known  as  the  rhythm  method. 
It  Is  no  different  than  any  of  these  other 
methods  that  are  used  to  prevent  con- 
ception. 
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Believe  me  when  I  tell  all  of  you  to- 
night we  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground.  Men  and  women  have  to  have  the 
right  to  decide  that  which  they  must  use 
in  times  when  it  is  necessary.  I  disbelieve 
at  this  moment  that  this  Congress  will 
Interfere  in  these  things  between  man 
and  wife  that  are  their  own  personal 
deep-rooted  rights  as  human  beings. 

This  amendment  has  no  business  on 
this  floor  tonight;  it  has  no  right  even 
to  be  talked  about.  We  are  getting  to  the 
point  where  if  the  public  in  the  United 
States  is  losing  faith  in  Congress,  this  will 
add  to  it. 

Defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  avoid 
getting  involved  in  this  debate  tonight, 
but  there  have  been  so  many  erroneous 
things  said  and  so  many  misstatements 
made  that  I  feel  compelled  to  speak. 
There  has  been  so  much  misinformation 
spread  about  what  this  amendment  does 
and  does  not  do  that  I  must  speak. 

The  only  thing  this  amendment  does  is 
to  prohibit  spending  money  under  this 
bill  for  abortion.  Period.  It  says  it  only 
prohibits  those  drugs  and  devices  which 
by  definition  are  abortifacient.  In  other 
words,  those  drugs  and  devices  which 
cause  abortion.  They  are  the  only  ones 
prohibited. 

So  when  someone  says  that  this 
amendment  in  any  way  constrains  fam- 
ily planning  or  birth  control  it  is  sim- 
ply in  error.  It  only  prohibits  those  drugs 
which  are  abortifacient,  which  by  its 
very  definition  means  something  that 
causes  an  abortion. 

So  if  you  are  opposed  to  abortion,  you 
will  support  the  Roncallo  amendment 
and  if  you  are  in  favor  of  it,  you  will  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  taking  their 
time  at  this  late  stage,  but  I  do  think 
that  this  is  a  serious  matter. 

I  disagree  completely  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  said.  This 
does  not  prevent  abortion.  This  pre- 
vents family  planning  and/or  abortion 
for  people  who  are  not  of  wealthy  means. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  whether 
you  are  for  or  against  abortion.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  determined  here  tonight. 

As  I  understand  it — and  I  believe  we 
all  do — abortion  is  legal  under  the  Con- 
stitution as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  If  we  want 
to  do  something  about  that,  so  be  it;  let 
us  do  it  in  the  proper  way  and  in  the 
proper  procedure.  However,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  this  is  a  limitation  of 
funds  for  the  Goverrmient  not  to  use  any 
of  these  moneys  for  the  means  and  in  the 
manners  specified.  That  means  those 
who  can  afford  the  drugs  or  the  devices 
or  the  abortion  itself  can  continue  to  do 
so  under  the  law  as  it  is  presently  in  ex- 
istence in  the  United  States. 

So  to  adopt  this  amendment  would 
mean  that  only  those  who  do  not  have 
the  means  and  the  wherewithal  shall  be 
deprived  of  something  which  is  legal  in 
this  Nation  of  ours  for  all  who  can  pay. 

I  know  of  the  great  lobby  and  the 
great  pressures  which  are  being  put  on 
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AMENDMEXT    OFFERED 
SUBSTITUTE    FOR    TI* 
BT  MR.  RONCALLO  OF 


Mr.   FROEHLICfi 
offer  a  substitute  fa  r 

The  Clerk  read  aa 

Amendment  offered 
a  substitute  for  the 
Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 

Sec.  412.  No  part  of 
under  this  Act  should 
to  pay  for  abortions 
of  the  mother. 


Mr.    FROEHLIC^ 
urge  the  adoption 


by  the  gentleman 
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amendment,  de- 
fy us  into  doing  what 

wrong. 

jresent  time  is  legal 

therefore,  we  should 

Qbvemment  to  provide 

pi  inning  and  for  ail  of 

people  who  have  the 

of  themselves  and 

'es  can  do.  All  we  are 

is  to  deprive  only 

the  services  which 

evtryone  else  in  these 

e|ijoy. 

cause,  or  the  safe 
this  amendment,  or 
stand  up  and  vote 
amendn^nt,  and  give  the  lie 
citizens  in  this  Nation 
that  we  as  a  Con- 
courage  to  do  what 
\^hat  is  right  in  this 


fr  )m 


ard 


u ; 

tle^ 


ame  ndment,  and  urge  its 


IT    MR.    FROEHLICH    AS    A 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 
the  amendment, 
follows : 

by  Mr.  FROEHLICH  as 
amendment  offered  by 
York: 

the  funds  appropriated 
be  used  In  any  manner 
except  to  save  the  life 


Mr.   Chairman.   I 
)f  this  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  ered  as  a  substitute 


rom  Wisconsin  (Mr. 


FROEHLICH)  for  th(  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Roncallo)  . 

The  substitute  iimendment  for  the 
amendment  was  rejected.  "^ 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisitf  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  oppos  e  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  feel  that 
the  State  should  lot  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  either  fa  voring  or  opposing 
abortion,  and  I  do  n  Jt  feel  that  we  should 
be  paying  for  abort  ions.  Perhaps  in  that 
sense  I  would  diffeiJ  from  a  number  who 
have  spoken  bef on .  I  have  voted  for  a 
number  of  so-callec  antiabortion  amend- 
ments in  the  Hou!  e  in  the  past.  But  I 
do  feel,  as  the  oiily  obstetrician  and 
g3Tiecologist  in  the  House,  that  I  should 
give  my  interpre  ation  of  the  term 
"abortifacient  dm  s  or  devices".  Cer- 


tainly the  interuterir  e  device  acts  by  not 
allowing  the  fertilize  1  egg  to  implant. 

The  effect  of  moi  ning-af ter  pills,  or 
any  large  doses  of  es  trogen  which  might 
be  given  in  anticipai  ion  of  fertilization, 
if  that  fertilization  Indeed  occurs,  pre- 
vents the  endometrium  from  developing 
satisfactorily  for  th(  fertilized  ovum  to 
implant. 

By  the  same  token  the  recognized  birth 
control  pills,  which  ire  most  commonly 
used  at  times  act  by  not  permitting  the 
fertilized  ovum  to  iriplant.  The  major- 
ity of  the  time,  thes^  are  contraceptive 
because  tliey  inhibit  ovulation  and  pre- 
clude subsequent  fertilization.  By  any 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amend  nent  we  are  knock- 
ing out  $287  million  for  present  ongoing 
programs  of  family  plarming.  I  do  not 
think  the  House  wishes  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROY.  I  yielc  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  tl  lank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
somehow  we  m'ss  the  point.  Some  here 
are  apparently  ior  abortion,  and  some 
are  against  it.  I  hap  xn  to  be  against  it, 
but  I  think  that  is  beside  the  point.  I 
just  do  not  see  wheie  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  should  be   iaying  for  it. 

The  question.  I  th  nk,  here  is  whether 
the  Federal  Government  wants  to  pay 
for  any  family  plann  ng  and  thereby  pre- 
vent abortion. 

Mr.  ROY.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  that  a  great  number  of 
people  find  abortion  repugnant.  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  prevent  abortion, 
but  I  think  if  we  :)ass  tliis  particular 
amendment  we  are  going  to  be  encour- 
aging abortion.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  but  that  this  amendment 
eliminates  all  familjf  plarming  money. 

Mr.   RONCALLO   of  New  York.  Mr. 


Chairman,  will  the 
Mr.  ROY.  I  yield 

from  New  York. 
Mr.  RONCALLO 


rentleman  jrleld? 
to  the  gentleman 

New  York.  I  thank 


the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  clear  up  the  legislative 
intent  that  there  was  no  effort  in  my 
amendment  to  limit]  family  plarming,  or 
eliminating  family  planning  funds. 

Mr.  ROY.  I  woul^  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  language  is  unequivocal.  It 
prevents  the  payment  for  common  fam- 
ily planning  drugs  4nd  devices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1 1  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  i 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mi^  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  in  all  fairness 
say  that  this  amencjment  is  very  poorly 
drawn.  It  would  present,  in  my  opinion, 
an  opera  ticKi  to  save  the  life  of  a  mother. 
I  carmot  go  with  that.  I  do  not  believe  in 
abortion  except  in  three  cases,  and  they 
are  incest,  rape,  or  to  save  the  life  of  the 


mother.  I  do  believe 

As  far  as  the 
goes,  when  that  bil] 
tained    no    money 
Rogers,   the   genth 
and  I  had  to  go  up 


that, 
family  plarming 

was  passed  it  con- 
for    abortions.   Mr. 

lan   from   Florida, 
here  where  the  dis- 


tinguished CThairmati  is  right  now  and 
promise  John  McCdrmack,  the  Speaker 
at  that  time,  that  there  would  be  no 
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money  in  there  for  abortions  in  the  fam- 
ily planning  Wll. 

In  its  present  form  I  do  think  that 
this  amendment  Is  certainly  not  good.  It 
is  not  well  drawn.  It  would  go  much  f  lu-- 
ther  than  it  should  go.  When  a  bUI  of 
the  right  nature,  of  the  right  sort,  that 
is  well  written  is  brought  up,  then  the 
House  could  consider  it,  but  certainly  I 
oppose  this. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  this  time 
merely  to  help  clarify  the  issues  before 
the  House.  I  would  request  the  Chair  to 
order  the  Clerk  to  reread  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  reread  the  amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chahroan.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITE  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR,  RONCALLO  OF 
NEW   YORK 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whtte  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York:  Strike  the  words  "abortifacient  drugs 
or  devices" 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  merely  seeks  to  clarify  the 
confusion  and  remove  any  possibility  of 
family  planning  obstructions.  I  might 
point  out  that  the  language  I  seek  to  re- 
move is  not  necessary  to  the  gentle- 
man's objective,  because  the  amendment 
he  presented  already  says  funds  caimot 
be  used  in  any  maimer  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  pay  for  the  promotion  or  en- 
couragement of  abortion.  We  do  not  want 
to  disturb  family  planning,  and  will  not 
if  my  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dingell) 
there  were — ayes  106,  noes  140. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  orPEBEO  BT  MH.  FBOEHLICH  TO 
TBE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MX.  RONCALLO 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fkoehuch  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roncallo  of 
New  York:  In  the  RoncaUo  amendment 
strike  out  all  after  the  word  "abortions"  in 
line  2. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  amendment  to  the  Roncallo  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  amendment  as 
amended  will  read  as  follows: 

See.  412.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shaU  be  used  In  any 
manner  directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for 
abortions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  exactly  1 
minute.  It  has  been  asserted  that  it  does 
not  matter  whether  we  vote  for  or 
against  this  amendment.  Tliat  is  not 
true.  I  wish  it  were,  but  the  fact  is  that 
what  this  amendment  does  is  to  prohibit 
even  therapeutic  abortion  under  medi- 
caid, if  any  jurisdiction  pays  for  that, 
and  some  do. 

I  will  be  damned  if  I  a  male  legislator, 
will  vote  to  prohibit  a  woman  from  hav- 
ing a  therapeutic  abortion  necessary  to 
save  her  life  by  any  action  I  take  tonight. 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  this  and  you 
should  too. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  want  to  make  a  different  point  to 
this  House  tonight,  a  different  point  than 
is  being  made.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
point  and  I  hope  that  this  exercise  we 
have  gone  through  here  will  cause  us  to 
take  an  action  that  should  have  been 
taken  long  ago. 

Now,  the  point  has  been  made,  and  I 
think  rightly  so,  that  this  procedure  is 
no  way  for  this  House  to  consider  the 
problem  of  abortion;  but  we  are  forced 
to  this  because  we  are  not  treating  the 
problem  the  way  we  should  be.  We  should 
be  considering  the  question  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  this  issue;  but 
the  House  has  been  denied  that  right. 
That  would  be  the  proper  way  to  handle 
this  issue  of  great  importance  to  our  Na- 
tion and  the  people  we  represent. 

I  hope  as  a  result  of  what  we  are  going 
through  tonight  that  the  leadership  of 
this  House  and  those  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  doing  so  will  finals  and  at 
last  begin  some  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  on  abortion,  so  that 
we  can  treat  this  question  with  the  de- 
hberation,  consideration,  and  the  respect 
it  deserves. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hope  that  some  day  we  would  rec- 
ognize that  the  human  beings  of  this 
country,  whether  they  are  on  welfare. 
State  aid  or  Federal  aid,  are  every  bit  as 
equal  as  someone  who  Is  not. 

I  would  also  hope  someday  that  we 
will  realize  that  those  mature  adults  that 
sent  us  to  the  House  and  to  the  Senate 
have  the  right  to  determine  what  they 
do  with  their  bodies,  what  they  do  with 
their  sex  lives  and  how  they  live,  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  lives. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  people  have  in- 
dicated that  we  should  not  give  anti- 
abortion  statements  or  pro-abortion 
statements.  That  is  a  game,  and  I  did 
not  come  here  to  play  games,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

We  have  given  speeches  that  maybe 
this  will  not  quite  deal  with  the  question 
of  abortion.  Maybe  we  are  simply  talk- 
ing about  family  planning.  That  is  a 
game,  and  I  did  not  come  here  to  play 
games. 

Some  of  us  on  the  fioor  have  said,  "Let 
us  play  this  little  parliamentary  game 
where  so  many  speeches  do  not  deal  with 
this    critical    question."    Every    single 


Member  of  this  House,  all  435  Members, 
know  that  whatever  we  do,  we  are  vot- 
ing a  choice.  Many  of  us  feel  that  we 
wotild  take  home  in  a  primary  or  gener- 
al election  our  remarks  on  abortion.  Let 
us  have  guts  enough  to  face  this  ques- 
tion. 

I  want  to  face  it,  and  I  have  a  state- 
ment to  make.  If  we  have  to  be  here  all 
night,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  have 
my  5  minutes  to  make  my  statement. 

This  is  my  statement: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this,  another  op- 
portunity to  express  how  deeply  con- 
cerned I  am  that  abortion  be  available  to 
all  women  without  restriction  by  State  or 
Federal  law.  I  am  disturbed  by  this 
amendment.  I  thought  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  appropriately  decided  this  is- 
sue in  January  1973.  It  disturbs  me  that 
we  are  again  being  asked  despite  that 
decision  to  remove  a  woman's  basic 
human  right  to  decide  when  to  have 
her  own  children. 

It  disturbs  me  that  the  leaders  of  a 
pluralistic  society  are  being  asked  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  addressing  the  re- 
ligious views  of  some.  It  disturbs  me  fur- 
ther, Mr.  Chairman,  that  Congress  has 
already  made  a  number  of  attempts 
through  antiabortion  provisions  attached 
to  other  legislation,  to  limit  the  access  of 
women  to  abortion. 

The  impact  of  these  provisions  and 
this  amendment  is  to  make  abortion  less 
available  to  the  poor  women  of  this  coun- 
try who  cannot  afford  either  to  have  an 
abortion,  or  to  go  to  another  commu- 
nity when  the  only  hospital  in  their 
area  will  not  perform  abortions. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  disturbs  me 
that  some  of  our  colleagues  would  force 
so  many  of  our  young,  poor,  and  non- 
white  women  seek  abortions  from  \m- 
skilled  quacks  or  by  some  self-induced 
means. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  wotild 
mean  a  return  to  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions of  illegal  abortions.  A  study  in  New 
York  reported  by  Dr.  Christopher  Tietze, 
indicates  that  if  abortion  were  not  legally 
available,  of  every  10  women  now  having 
legal  abortions,  7  would  resort  to  illegal 
abortion  rather  than  be  forced  to  bear 
an  imwanted  child.  The  medical  profes- 
sion estimates  that  1  million  illegal  abor- 
tions were  performed  annually  in  the 
1960's  with  5,000  abortion  related  deaths 
per  year  and  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
medical  complications.  Most  of  those  who 
died  were  poor  women  or  women  of 
minority  groups.  The  affluent  of  our 
country  have  always  had  access  to  safe 
abortions — the  hardship  of  forcing 
women  to  back-alley  abortionists  is  ex- 
perienced mostly  by  the  poor  and  non- 
white. 

I  would  agree,  of  course,  that  any  per- 
son or  group  of  people  has  the  right  to 
explain  a  point  of  view  and  to  try  to 
convince  this  body  to  concur.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  function  of  this  debate.  The 
question  of  abortion,  however,  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  a  matter  of  individual 
conscience.  Regardless  of  the  law,  abor- 
tion has  always  been  a  question  which 
women  themselves  have  resolved. 

The  large  number  of  abortions  per- 
formed while  they  were  illegal  substan- 
tiated this  fact.  Any  attempt  to  directly 
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or  indirectly  amend  the  constitution  to 
meet  the  religious  requirements  of  some 
is  a  blatant  contradiction  of  the  freedom 
guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

An  extraordinary  amount  of  facts  and 
emotional  considerations  were  available 
to  the  justices  when  they  ruled  by  a 
strong  7  to  2  majority  to  legalize  abor- 
tion. That  should  have  laid  this  issue  to 
rest.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer  a 
motion.  - 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Michel  moves  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  conclude  In  5  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made  will  be 
recognized  for  approximately  one-third 
minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the 
people  who  oppose  abortion  today  op- 
posed contraception  20  years  ago  because 
of  their  personal  conscience  or  religious 

state  legislatures  and  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  statute  on  contraception.  The 
Supreme  Court  about  a  year  ago  struck 
down  the  limitation  on  abortion  and  said 
it  was  a  constitutionally  protected  right. 

No  one  demands  that  anybody  have  an 
abortion.  Whatever  our  own  personal 
conscience  or  religious  beliefs  are,  let  us 
not  impose  them  on  others.  We  must 
respect  each  other's  personal  beliefs.  We 
must  not  permit  the  state  to  impose  it- 
self into  the  most  private  lives  of  our 
citizens  and  interfere  with  their  personal 
consciences  and  the  decision  of  a  woman 
in  consultation  with  her  physician  to 
determine  whether  or  not  she  will  have 
an  abortion.  Let  us  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Hanley). 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
just  one  question  I  wish  to  ask  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Is  it  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that 
the  Educational  Research  Policy  Centers 
be  funded  at  the  level  of  last  year? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes.  That  is  so,  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 

(Mr.  McCORMACK>  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  that  all  Members  vote  "No"  on  the 
amendment  and  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proehlich)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo). 
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The  question  \das  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announqed  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  v  as  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN 


the  amendment  oflfi  red  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (.Mr.  Roncallo). 

The  question  vas  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armounqed  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

recorAeo  vote 


Mr.   RONCALLC 

Chairman,  I  demaad 

A  recorded  vote 


of   New  York.   Mr. 
a  recorded  vote, 
was  ordered. 

ART  INQUIRT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliaments  ry  inquiry. 


PARLIAMEN' 


The  CHAIRMA^ 


state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.    McCORMACK.    Mr.    Chairman, 


may  we,  for  the  sa 

amendment  reread 

exactly  what  we  ar« 

The  CHAIRMAI 


The  CHAIRMAN 


of  doing  so 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr, 
had  an  objection 


not  timely  received 


would  observe  the 


It  is  the  opinion 
Clerk    has    been 


The  question  Is  on 


The  gentleman  will 


e  of  clarity,  have  the 
so  we  will  all  know 
voting  on? 
Without  objection. 


the  amendment  wil  I  be  reread.  The  Clerk 
will  proceed  to  rei  ead  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  reread  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 


The  Chair  has  or- 


dered the  Clerk  t(i  reread  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  Cl(  rk  is  in  the  process 


Chairman,  the  Chair 
before  it  before  the 


Chair  ordered  the  i  ereading. 
The  CHAIRMAI  .  The  objection  was 


by  the  Chair.  The  re- 


reading by  the  Cle  rk  had  begim. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.   Chairman,  the  objec- 
tion was  timely  stat  ed 

The     CHAIRMA  N. 
would  save  time,  in 
liness,  if  he  were  to 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  And  [I  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  would  sa^e  time  if  the  Chair 


The  gentleman 
the  interest  of  time- 
permit  the  rereading 


rules  of  the  House. 


The  CHAIRMA]  r.  The  Chair  is  at- 
tempting, under  so  newhat  dlfiScult  con- 
ditions, to  observe  1  tie  rules  of  the  House. 


of  the  Chair  that  the 
<  rdered  to  read  the 
amendment,  and  ttie  Chair  can  see  no 
harm  in  that.  The  Chair  suggests  that 
some  Members  might  glean  some  good 
from  listening  to  tie  rereading. 
The  Clerk  will  re  id. 
The  Clerk  rereai  I  the  amendment,  as 
follows : 

Amendment  offero  1  by  Mr.  Roncallo  of 
New  York:  Amend  ][Jl.  15580  by  adding  a 
new  Section  412  on  page  39  of  the  blU  as 
f  oUows : 

Sec.  412.  No  part  3f  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Aci  shall  be  used  in  any 
manner  directly  or  In  directly  to  pay  for  abor- 
tions or  abortion  rel  erral  services,  abortlfa- 
clent  drugs  or  device  b,  the  promotion  or  en- 
couraging of  abortlo:  i,  or  the  support  of  re- 
search designed  to  d(  ivelop  methods  of  abor- 
tion, or  to  force  any  State,  school  or  school 
district  or  any  othiir  recipient  of  Federal 
funds  to  provide  abcrtlons  or  health  or  dis- 
ability insurance  abdrtlon  benefits. 
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record:  s  vote 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yori  (Mr.  Roncallo). 

A  recorded  vote  has  been  ordered. 

The  vote  was  tak;n  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were  —ayes  123,  noes  247, 
not  voting  64,  as  fofows: 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
Boggs 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Burke,  Mass. 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Derwln.'Jcl 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Dulskl 
Ell  berg 
Erlenborn 
Flynt 
Proehlich 
Gaydos 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gray 


Abzug 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
Bell 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burltson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhllUp 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 


[Roll  To.  346] 
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Green,  1  -a. 

Gross 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Hanley 

Hanrah^n 

Harsha 

Hechle4  W.  Va. 

Hogan 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Kazen 

Kemp 

King 

Lagomatslno 

Landgr^be 

Latta 

Lent 

Long,  llf.. 

Lujan 

McEwei  I 

McKay 

Marazltl 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mazzoli 

Melchei 

Miller 

Minlsb 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moorhebd, 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Natchei 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 

NOE4— 247 

Conte 

Conyen 

Cormar 

Coughl^ 

Cronin 

Daniel, 

Daniel, 

W.,  Ji. 
Daniels  >n 
Davis,  £  .C, 
Davis,  \  ris, 
Dellenb  ick 
Dellumi  1 
Dennis 
Dent 

Dlcklnst>n 
Dingell 
Downlnjg 
Drinan 
Duncar 
du  Foni 
Eckbar<  It 
Edward  s,  Calif. 
Eshlemfin 
Evans, 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsyttaje 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prelinghuysen 


Dan 
Robert 


Frenzel 

Prey 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbon  s 

Oilmaii 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gude 

Haley 


Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  111. 

Qule 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Sebelius 

Skubitz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steele 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thone 
Traxler 
Treen 
Vanlk 
Walsh 
WUson.  Bob 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Colo. 


t 3reg. 


Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HilliS 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Ketchum 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Ltiken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

MW"" 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
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Matblas.  C«Uf. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Matsunaga 

Rogers 

Teague 

Mayne 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Thomaon,  Wis. 

Meeds 

Rooney,  P». 

Tlernan 

Metcalfe 

Rose 

ToweU,  Ner. 

Mezvlnsky 

Roy 

nUman 

Michel 

Roybal 

Van  Deerlln 

MUford 

Rappe 

Vander  Jagt 

Mink 

St  Germain 

Vander  Veen 

MitcbeU,  Md. 

Sarasln 

Veysey 

Mollohan 

Sarbanes 

Vlgorlto 

Montgomery 

Satterfleld 

WaggoniMT 

Morgan 

Scbneebell 

Waldie 

Mosber 

Schroeder 

Wampler 

MOSS 

Seibetling 

Ware 

Murphy,  HI. 

Shipley 

Whalen 

Mjers 

Shrlver 

White 

Nix 

Shuster 

Whitehurst 

Obey 

Slkes 

Whltten 

O'Nein 

Slsk 

WldnaU 

Owens 

Slack 

Wiggins 

Parrls 

Smith,  Iowa 

WlUlams 

Passman 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Wilson. 

Patman 

Staggers 

Charles  H., 

Peppw 

Stanton, 

CsIU. 

Pickle 

James  V. 

WUson, 

Pike 

Stark 

Charlee,  Tex. 

Poage 

Steed 

Winn 

Preyer 

Steelman 

Wolff 

Price.  Tex. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Wright 

Pritchard 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Wyatt 

RaUsback 

Stephens 

Yates 

Rangal 

Stokes 

Yatron 

Bees 

Stratton 

Young,  Fla. 

Reoas 

Stuckey 

Yoimg.  Oa. 

Rhodes 

Studds 

Young,  ni. 

Hlegle 

Symington 

Bobinson,  Va. 

Talcott 

] 

WOT  VOTING— «4 

Addabbo 

Puqua 

Macdonald 

Asp  in 

Ooodllng 

Madlgan 

Blatnlk 

Orasso 

MUIs 

BoUlng 

OrUDths 

MinsbaU.  Ohio 

Brssco 

Grover 

Moakley 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gunter 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

B«rke.  CalU. 

Hammer- 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

scfamldt 

Nelsen 

Clark 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Peyser 

Cochran 

Hansen.  Wash 

Podell 

CoUier 

Harrtagton 

Qulllen 

cotter 

Hays 

Beid 

Culver 

H«bert 

Roberts 

Daniela, 

Ifclilield 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Oominick  V. 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Davis,  Oa. 

Hungate 

RostaokowsU 

Dlggs 

Hutchinson 

Shoup 

Dom 

Jbhnson,  Colo. 

Thompson,  NJ 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Thornton 

Esch 

Rflrth 

Udtfl 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Kltusynskl 

Wyman 

Fulton 

MeSpadden 

zwach 

CONGRESSIONAL  REC»RD— HOUSE 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  an  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

lUe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sepa- 
rate vote  demanded  (m  any  amendment? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  separate  vote  on 
the  amendment  on  page  6  regarding  ex- 
emption for  employees  under  the  Occu- 
pation Safety  and  Health  Act,  known  as 
the  Findley  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sepa- 
rate vote  demanded  on  any  otlier  amend- 
ment? 11  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  amendment  on  which  a 
separate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  6,  after  lis*  17,  add  the  follow- 
ing: "None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  to  pay  the  ssdarlea 
of  any  employees  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
who  Inspect  firms  employing  twenty-five  or 
fewer  peTBona  to  enforce  oompUanoe  with 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

BECOROED   VOTE 

Mr.  FrNIXiErY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were — ayes  190,  noes  182,  not  voting  62, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  347J 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  alsove  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  07>7eill) 
having  assumed  the  chair  (Mr.  Wright)  , 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
bad  under  consideration  the  bill  (EJ%. 
15580)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Ifcpartments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  Tor  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendations  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 


oxz- 
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Abdnor 

Dennis 

MoClory 

Alexander 

Derwlnskl 

McOoUleter 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Devlne 

McEwen 

Andrews, 

Dickinson 

Mahon 

N.Dak. 

Downing 

MaUary 

Archer 

Duncan 

Mann 

Arends 

Eshleman 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Amutrong 

Findley 

Martin,  N.C. 

Ashbrook 

Fisher 

Mathlas.  Gallf . 

Bafalis 

Flowers 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Baker 

Hynt 

Mayne 

Bavunan 

Fountain 

MUford 

Beard 

Frey 

MUler 

Bennett 

Froehllch 

MitcbeU.  N.Y. 

Blackburn 

Gettys 

MlzeU 

Bowen 

Oilman 

Montgomery 

Bray 

Glnn 

Moorbead, 

Breaox 

Goldwater 

CalU. 

Brinkley 

Gross 

Myers 

Broomfleld 

Gubser 

Nlchola 

Brotzman 

Guyer 

O'Brien 

Brown,  Wch. 

Haley 

Panis 

BroyhUl,  MX3. 

Hamilton 

Passman 

BroyUU,  Va. 

Hanrahan 

Pettis 

Buchanan 

Harsha 

Pickle 

Burgener 

Hastings 

Pike 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hendersoe 

Poage 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hinshaw 

Powell.  Ohio 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Hogan 

Preyer 

BuUer 

Holt 

Price,  Tex. 

Byron 

Hosmer 

RandaU 

Camp 

Huber 

Rarlck 

Carter 

Hudnut 

Regula 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hunt 

Rhodes 

Cederberg 

Ichord 

Roblnaon.  Va. 

Chambeilaln 

Jarman 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Chappell 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rogers 

Clancy 

Jones,  N.C. 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Clatisen. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

DonH. 

Kazen 

Roush 

Clawaon.  Del 

Ketchum 

Rousselot 

Cleveland 

King 

Roy 

Cohen 

Kuykendall 

Runnels 

Collins.  Tnc 

Lagouaraino 

Ruppe 

Conlan 

Landgrebe 

Ruth 

Crane 

Landnim 

Satterfleld 

Latu 

Scherle 

Daniel.  Robert 

I.ent 

Schneebell 

W..Jr. 

Litton 

SebelluB 

Davis.  &C. 

Long.  La. 

Shipley 

de  la  Garza 

Lott 

Shrlver 

Denholm 

Lujan 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Taylor,  Mo. 

White 

SkublU 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Whltehiust 

8ayder 

Teagne 

Whltten 

Spence 

Thomson,  Wis. 

WldnaU 

Steed 

Thone 

WUfion.  Bob 

steelman 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Winn 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Trees 

Wylle 

Stephens 

Vander  Jagt 

Young,  Alaska 

StubUefleld 

Veysejr 

Young.  Fla. 

Stuckey 

Waggonner 

Young,  ni. 

Symington 

Walah 

Young.  B.C. 

Symms 

Wampler 

Zlon 

Talcon 

Ware 
NOES— 182 

Abeug 

orasso 

Price,  m. 

Adams 

Gray 

Pritchard 

Anderson, 

Green.  Oreg. 

Qute 

Calif. 

Green.  Pa. 

RaUsback 

Andecson,  ni. 

Oude 

Bangel 

Annunzlo 

Hanley 

Rees 

Ashley 

Hanna 

Reuss 

Badmo 

Hawkins 

Riegle 

Barrett 

Hays 

Rlnaldo 

Bell 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rodino 

Bergland 

HecUer.Maas. 

Boe 

Bevlll 

Heinz 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Biaggl 

Helstoskl 

Rostenkowski 

Bleeter 

Hicks 

Roybal 

Blagham 

HUlis 

Ryas 

Boggs 

Holtzman 

St  Germain 

Boland 

Horton 

Brademas 

Johnson.  CalU 

Sarasln 

Breckinridge 

Jones.  Ala. 

Brooks 

Jordan 

Schroeder 

Brown,  Calif. 

Kastenmeier 

aelberitng 

Brown,  Ohio 

Kemp 

Slsk 

Burke.  Mass. 

Koch 

mack 

Burton,  J^obn 

Kyros 

smith.  Iowa 

Burton.  Phillip  Leggett 

amtth.  N.Y. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Lehman 

Staggers 

Chlabolm 

LonK.Md. 

Stanton, 

day 
Oc^lns,  ni. 

Luken 

J.WUUam 

McCloskey 

Stanton, 

Conable 

Mcoormack 

James  V. 

Conte 

McDade 

Stark 

Conyers 

McPaU 

Stctie 

Corman 

McKay 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Coughlln 

McKlnney 

Stokes 

Cronin 

Madden 

Stratton 

Danidaen 

Marazltl 

Studds 

I>tvU,Wl«. 

Matsunaga 

SuUlvaa 

Delaney 

MazzoU 

DeUenback 

Meads 

Traxler 

Dellums 

Melcher 

xniBMa 

Dent 

Metcalfe 

Van  Deerlln 

Dingell 

Mezvlnsky 

Vander  Veen 

Donohue 

Michel 

Vanlk 

Drinan 

Mlnlah 

vigomo 

Dulskl 

Mink 

Waldie 

duPont 

Kitchen,  Ud. 

Whalen 

Bokbsidt 

Mcrilofmn 

Wlggtu 

Edwards.  CalU 

.  Morgan 

wiuuau 

EUberg 

Mosher 

WUson, 

Erlenborn 

Moss 

Charles  H.. 

Bvans,  Colo. 

Murphy,  m. 

CalU. 

Fascell 

Murtha 

WUsan, 

Flood 

Natcher 

Charles.  Tex. 

Foley 

Kedzl 

Wolff 

Ford 

Nix 

Wright 

Forsythe 

Obey 

Wyatt 

Fraser 

O'Hara 

Wydler 

Frellngbuyaen 

O-NeUl 

Yates 

Frenzel 

Owena 

Yatron 

Oaydos 

Patman 

Yo«H«.aa. 

Giaimo 

Patten 

Young.  Tex. 

Otfebons 

P^as 

zablockl 

Oonzales 

NOT  VOTING— 62 

Addabbo 

Pu<ina 

MUIs 

Aspln 

OoocSlng 

Mhumn,  Ohio 

BlatnUc 

Orlffltha 

MMkley 

BoUlng 

Grover 

Moorhead.Pa. 

Braaco 

Gunter 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Buike.CalU. 

Rammer- 

Nelsen 

oarey.  h.t. 

schmldt 

Peyaer 

OUik 

Bansen.  Idaho 

PodsU 

Cochran 

Hansen.  WatfL 

QulUen 

corner 

Harrington 

Reld 

Cotter 

arebert 

Roberts 

Culver 

HOIlfleld 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Daniels. 

Howard 

Rose 

DomlnlckV. 

Hungate 

Davis.  Gki. 

Hutchinson 

Shoup 

Dlggs 

Johnson,  C(do 

Thompaon.  N  J. 

Dom 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Thornton 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Karth 

Udall 

Escb 

Kluczynskl 

Wymaa 

Kvln8,Tenn. 

Me%>adden 

Zwach 

Fish 

Macdoaald 

Fuittm 

Madlgan 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for,  with  ISx.  AddiAbo 

against. 

Mr.  Fish  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Fuqiia  for,  with  Mr.  Cotter  against. 

Mr.  Orover  for,  with  Mr.  Pulton  against. 

Mr.  Hammerachmldt  for,  with  Mr.  Harring- 
ton against. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  for.  with  Mr.  KluesynaU 
against. 

Mr.  McSpadden  tor,  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Rose  for,  with  Mr.  Mtxrpby  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Thornton  for,  with  Mr.  Podell  against. 

Mr.  Wyman  for,  with  Mr.  Roaentbal 
against. 

Mr.  Zwach  for,  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  Tork 
against. 

Mr.  Ck>lller  for,  with  Mr.  Brasco  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork 
against. 

Mr.  Dom  for,  with  Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels 
against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Ounter. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Orlffltlis. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Bach. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Cochran  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Nelaen. 

Mr.  Qulllan  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  N^w  Tork. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

aconoN  TO  kkcommtt  orroLXo  bt  mx.  michzl 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  exposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MIuhjoj.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MicHXL  moves  to  recommit  the  bUl 
HJt.  15680  to  the  Commltt«e  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  tl^  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

RBCORDKD  VOTE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  329,  noes  43, 
not  voting  62,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
BafalU 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PlillUp 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  B. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cronin 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellvmis 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
FasceU 
Plndley 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
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Fraser 

Frellng^uysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehll^h 

Oaydoa 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbon  I 

Gllman 

Glnn 

Oon2al4z 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  preg 

Green, :  >a. 

Gubser 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilt4n 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrab^ 

Harsba 

Hasting 

Hawking 

Hays 

Hecblei 

Heckler 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlllls 

Hlnsha^ 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzm^n 

Horton 

Huber 

Hudnul 

Himt 

Icbord 

Jarmanj 

Jobnsos,  Calif. 


W.Va, 


Johnsoa,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyroe 

Landruili 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  Li  . 

Long,  M  1. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClor^ 

McCloskey 

McCorrqack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnn  ey 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazit 

Martin, 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne  ] 

MazzoU 

Meeds    ' 

Melcheti 

Metcairi 

Mezvmsy 

MUford] 

Mlnish 

Mink     I 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MlzeU 

MoUohtm 

Montgomery 

Moorhn  id, 

calif. 
Morgan 


N.C 


Moeher 
Moas 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murtba 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix      ■• 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Bangel 

Rees 

Regula 

BeuBs 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Blnaldo 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Boncalio,  Wyo. 

RoncaUo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

SarasinV. 

Sarbane^ 

Scberle 

Scliroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberimg 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
SUrk 
Steed 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
"Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
To  well,  Nev. 
Traxler 
nilman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vender  Veen 
Vanlk 


Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Vtmalen 

White 

Whitehtirst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 


Archer 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Camp 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 
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.Tex. 


Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson,  ^b 
Wilson, 

Charl 

Calif 
WUson, 

Charl 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 

NOI 
Daniel,  Dan 
DavU,wi 
Dennis 
Flynt 
Goldwat^r 
Gross 
Hosmer 
Ketctau 
LagomaiUno 
Landgrei 
McCollisier 
McEwenI 
Martin,  Hebr. 
Mathls,  $a. 
Michel 


Wydler 
Wylle 
Tates 
Yatron 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fia. 
Young,  Qa. 
Young,  ni. 
Yoimg,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


MiUer 

Powell,  Ohio 

Rarlck 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rousselot 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Shuster 

Steiger,  Aria. 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Treen 


NOT  V< 

Fuqua 
Goodling 
Griffiths  I 
Grover 
Gunter 
Hammerl' 
Schmidt 
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Mills 

Mlnshall,  Olilo 
Moakley 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nelsen 
Peyser 


Hansen,  Idaho   Podell 
Hansen,  wash.  Qulllen 
Harrington         Held 
H6bert  Roberta 

Hollfield  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Howard  Rosenthal 

Rostenkowiki 

Shoup 

Johnson.  Colo.  Thompson,  N J. 
Jones,  Tenn.      Thornton 
Karth  Udall 

KluczyndU        Wyman 
McSpadden        Zwach 
Macdonald 
Madigan] 

ew  Jersey  with  Mr. 


Addabbo 

Aspln 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Burke,  Calif. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Cochran 

Collier 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V.   Himgate 
Davis.  Ga.  Hutchinson 

Dlggs  '-*- "- 

Dom 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Esch 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Fish 
Fulton 

Mr.   Thompaon  of 
Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mrl  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr;  Reld. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Blrs.  OrllBtbs. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Collier.  1 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Blr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  t>om. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Helsen. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  ciochran. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Bsch. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  ISi.  Qunter. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Ub.  Mills. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded.      [ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  S  peaker,  I  ask  unan' 


imous  consent  that 


have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  reiilarks  on  H.R.  15580, 


all  Members  may 
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the  bill  just  passed,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  along  with  tables  and 
charts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CHANGE  IN 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  on  tomorrow  we 
will  call  up  by  unanimous  consent  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
3458,  the  Domestic  Pood  Assistance  Act. 
We  will  also  call  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill,  H.R.  7724,  on  biomedical 
research. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.   2893. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  2893)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  na- 
tional cancer  program  and  to  authorize 
appropriations  f ot  such  program  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1164) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  2893) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
Improve  the  national  cancer  program  and 
to  authorize  apprc^riations  for  such  pro- 
gram for  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  having  met, 
sfter  fuU  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  f oUows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendnient  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
tbe  following : 

TTIliB  I— EXTENSION  OF  CANCER 
PBOORAM 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Cancer  Act  Amendments  of  1974" 

Sec.  102.  Section  402  (b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $36,000"  in  paragraph  (i)  and  in- 
««tlng  in  lieu  thereof  "If  the  direct  costs 
of  such  research  and  training  do  not  exceed 
♦36,000,  but  only";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  amounts  exceeding 
M8.000"  m  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "if  the  direct  costs  of  such  re- 
warch  and  training  exceed  $36,000,  but  only" 

Sec.  103.  Section  407(b)  (4)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  strUting 
out  "aU  daU"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
TMormatlon  (including  information  re- 
nting nutrition  programs  for  cancer  pa- 
tients and  the  relationship  between  nutri- 
tion and  cancer) ". 

n5^:  ^°*-  Section  407(b)  (7)  of  the  Public 
Hsaith  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "where  appropriate". 

Sec.  105.  Section  407(b)  (&)  (A)  of  the  Pub- 
lie  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
uig  (including  an  estimate  of  the  nvunber 
«a  type  of  personnel  needed  for  the  Na- 
nonaj  Cancer  Program)"  after  "budget  estl- 

B^:  1°^-  Section  408(a)  of  the  Public 
JJ^.^^  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

to:.  107.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  409 
«  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended 
oy  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
wereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "in- 
cluding  programs   to   provide    approprtate 


trials  of  programs  of  routine  exfoliative 
cytology  tests  conducted  tat  the  diagnosis  of 
uterine  cancer". 

(b)  SubeecUon  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  bef(»w  "$40,- 
000,000"  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "$53,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1976,  $68,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $88,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977". 

Sec.  108.  Section  410  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  in  paragn^h 
(I)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one  hun- 
dred"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and"; 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the  fol- 
lowing new  peiragraph : 

"(9)  to  award  grants  for  new  construction 
as  weU  as  alterations  and  renovations  for 
improvement  of  basic  research  laboratory 
facilities.  Including  those  related  to  bio- 
hazard  control,  as  deemed  necessary  for  ttie 
National  Cancer  Program.";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "410."  and  by 
adding  after  paragn^h  (9)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  (1)  The  Director  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  shall  provide  and  contract  for 
a  program  to  disseminate  and  Interpret,  on 
a  current  basis,  for  practitioners  and  other 
health  professionals,  scientists,  and  tbe  gen- 
eral public  scientific  and  other  infonnation 
respecting  the  cause,  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  cancer. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  shall  include  in  ttie  ann\ial  report 
required  by  section  410A(b)  a  report  on  the 
progress,  activities,  and  accon4>llshments  of, 
and  expenditures  for,  the  information  serv- 
ices of  the  National  Cancer  Program." 

Sec.  100.  Section  410C  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "$600,000,000"  and  by  inserting  before 
tbe  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semlc<don  and 
the  following :  "$760,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  $830,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $985,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977". 

Sec.  110.  The  part  H  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Directors  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  \s 
redesignated  as  part  I,  section  461  of  such 
part  is  redesignated  as  section  471,  and  such 
part  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"PEER    REVIEW    OF    GRANT    APPLICATIONS    AND 
CONTRACT   PROJECTS 

"Sec.  472.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and,  where  appropriate, 
the  Directors  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  shall  by 
regulation  require  appropriate  scientific  peer 
review  of — 

"(1)  applications  made  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  regulations  for  grants  under 
this  Act  for  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search; and 

"(2)  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
and  development  contract  projects  to  be  ad- 
ministered after  such  effective  date  through 
an  institute  established  under  this  title,  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism, or  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

"(b)  Regulations  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall,  to  the  extent  practical,  re- 
quire that  the  review  of  grant  applications 
required  by  the  regulations  be  conducted — 

"(1)  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  sys- 
tem for  scientific  peer  review  applicable  on 


the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  to 
applications  for  grants  under  this  Act  for 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research,  and 

"(2)  by  peer  review  groups  performing 
such  review  on  or  before  such  date. 

"(c)  The  members  of  any  peer  review 
group  established  imder  such  regulations 
shall  be  individuals  who  by  virtue  of  their 
training  or  experience  are  eminently  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  review  functions  of  the 
group  and  not  more  than  one»fourth  of  the 
members  of  any  peer  review  group  estab- 
lished under  such  regulations  shall  be  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  111.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1966,  and  each  of  the  eight  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
471  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  so 
redesignated  by  section  110)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  '"The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  appointments 
to  the  office  of  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  made  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  113.  Section  601  of  the  Medical  Facul- 
ties Construction  and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1970  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"ending  prior  to  July  1,  1974,". 

TITLE  n— BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 
Sec.  201.  (a)(1)  There  Is  esUbllshed  the 
President's  Biomedical  Research  Panel  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Panel")  which  shall  be  composed  of  (A) 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Cancer  Panel 
(established  under  section  407(c)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act);  and  (B)  six  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  who  by 
virtue  of  their  training,  experience,  and  back- 
ground are  exceptionally  qualified  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  Panel.  At  least  five  of 
the  members  of  the  Panel  shaU  be  distin- 
guished scientists  or  physicians.  The  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Panel  sha!!  >>e  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Panel. 

(2)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  i^polnted  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Panel. 

(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  Panel  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  the  dally  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect 
for  grade  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  day  (Including  traveltlme)  during  which 
they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Panel;  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness in  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
Panel,  all  members  of  the  Panel  shaU  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in.  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  Intermittently  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  6703(b)  of  title  6  of  the  Umted 
States  Code. 

(4)  The  Panel  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties. 

(b)  The  Panel  shall — 

( 1 )  review  and  aasess, 

(2)  identify  and  make  recommendatio^ 
with  respect  to  policy  Issues  concerning  tS^ 
subject  and  content  of,  and 

(3)  identify  and  make  recommendations 
with  reepect  to  policy  issues  concerning  the 
organization  and  operation  of, 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  con- 
ducted and  supported  under  programs  of  tbe 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  tbe  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

(c)(1)  Not  Uter  than  the  expiration  of 
tb*  IS-month  period  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  that  foUowa  the  dat« 
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ou  which  all  of  the  appointed  members  of  the 
Panel  have  taken  office,  the  Panel  shall  sub- 
mit slmultaneoiisly  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  report  of  (A) 
Its  findings  made  on  the  basis  of  the  review 
and  assessment  conducted  under  clause  (1) 
of  subsection  (b),  and  (B)  the  policy  Issues 
Identified  under  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  such 
subsection  and  the  Panel's  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  Issues. 

(2)  The  Panel  shall  terminate  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  18-month  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  that  fol- 
lows the  date  on  which  all  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Panel  have  taken  office. 
And  the  Hoiise  agree  to  the  same. 

HaaixT  O.  STAGCEas. 

Paul  O.  Rogers, 

DaviD  E.  SATTEariEU)  m.  " 

Paita  N.  Kykos, 

RICUAKDSON     PaETEt. 

Jamss  W.   Stmington, 
William  R.  Rot, 
Saicukl  L  .  Dkvike, 

AlTCKXB     NeLSEN. 

Tnc  Lex  Cakteb, 
James  F.  HASiiifas, 
H.  John  Hrrwz  m, 
Wixxiam  H.  HuDi'nrr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houm. 

Edwakd  M.  Kxnnxot, 
Habbisom  a.  Williams, 
Oatloro  Nelson, 
Thomas  F.  Eagletok. 
Alan  Cranston, 
Harold  E.  Hughes, 
Claibosne  Pell. 
Walteb  F.  Mondale, 
William  D.  Hathawat, 
rlchaeb  s.  schwxikek, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Pi:rEB  H.  DoMiNKK. 
J.  Olxnn  t^»»t.i.   Jr., 
ROBXBT  Tatt.  Jr.. 

ROFJOtT    T.    STAyrORD, 

Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOXNT  EXFLANATOBT  STATEMENT  OW  THE  COM- 
MITTEE   OF    CONrERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
th*  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  2893)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Im- 
prove the  national  cancer  program  and  to 
authorlae  appropriations  for  such  program 
for  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  submit  the  follow- 
ing }olQt  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
S*nate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report  : 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  whicli  Is  a  subetltute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  Hotise  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the  House 
amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  are  noted  below,  except  for  clerical 
corrections,  conforming  changes  made  neces- 
sary by  agreements  reached  by  the  conferees, 
and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

INrCHLMATION  RKSFECTINC  NU'IHITION  AND 
CANCER 

The  Senate  bill  required  the  national  can- 
cer prograzn  in  oollecUng.  analyzing,  and 
dlsaemlnatlng  data  to  include,  where  i4>pro- 
prlate.  nutritional  prognuns  for  cancer 
patients. 

The  Houaa  amendment  changed  the  re- 
qulEoment  that  the  cancer  program  collect, 
analyze,  and  disseminate  "all  data"  useful 
with  respect  to  cancer  to  a  requirement  that 
the  program  e<dlect,  analyse,  and  disseminate 
"informatlaa"  uaetul  with  reepeot  to  cancer 
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programs  for  cancer  patients  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  nutfltioa  and  cancer. 

The  conference  subitltute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision In  the  House  amendment. 

PERSONNEL  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  CANCER  FKOGRAM 

The  Senate  bill  required  the  President  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  al- 
locate to  the  National  Cancer  Institute  all 
personnel  requested  pj  It  to  carry  out  the 
national  cancer  program. 

The  House  amendm|ent  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  amendment.  However,  the  conference 
committee  noted  its  concern  that  the  na- 
tional cancer  program  and,  particiilarly,  the 
clinical  center  of  the  NIH  have  been  in- 
adequately staffed;  lis  desire  that  tbls  be 
corrected  in  the  future;  and  its  expectation 
that,  when  the  Pr^ident,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Bucket,  or  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education^  and  Welfare  do  not 
make  available  to  thie  cancer  program  the 
personnel  which  it  his  requested,  they  will 
offer  Justification  for; such  a  failure  to  pro- 
vide needed  personnel 

PBOORAMS    OF   BOUTIN^  EXFOLIATIVX    CTTOLOCT 
T^TS 

The  Senate  bill  ootitalned  a  requirement 
that  the  national  cancer  control  program 
Include  programs  to  provide  routine  exfolia- 
tive cytology  tests  (Papanicolaou  or  Pap 
tests)  conducted  for  |the  diagnosis  of  uter- 
ine cancer,  and  autllorized  for  the  cancer 
control  program  $7  million  for  this  purpose 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975  through  1977. 

The  House  amendnient  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  pro- 
grams to  provide  appropriate  trials  of  such 
programs  of  routine  exfoliative  cytology  tests 
conducted  for  the  diagnosis  of  uterine  can- 
cer. The  conferees  intend  that  of  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  appibprlated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  cancer  control  programs  $3.5  million 
is  to  be  considered  a«  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  4scal  year  for  trials  of 
such  programs. 

Since  controversy  .exists  as  to  how  rou- 
tine exfoliative  cytolo^  tests  In  mass  screen- 
ing programs  can  be  tnade  effective,  efficient 
and  cost-beneficial,  t^»e  conference  commit- 
tee felt  that  it  woul(t  be  appropriate  to  re- 
quire appropriate  trbls  of  such  programs 
before  finally  authorizing  additional 
am.ount8  of  Federal  money  for  them.  There 
is  genuine  uncertainly  as  to  the  frequency 
with  whlci  luch  testt  should  be  conducted, 
which  parts  of  the  fegiale  population  should 
be  Included  In  screening  programs  utilizing 
such  tests,  the  settings  in  which  the  pro- 
grams will  be  most  effective,  and  the  nature 
of  follow-up  of  each  ploeltive  or  possibly  poel- 
tlve  smear  which  should  be  required.  It  Is 
these  questions  whicb  the  conference  com- 
mittee is  hop>eful  will  be  answered  by  large 
scale  trials  of  the  relative  merits  of  various 
t3rpes  of  screening  programs. 

INFORMATION   FBOGR^MS   OF   THE   NATIONAL 
CANCER   INSTITUTE 

The  Senate  bill  ct^tained  a  requirement 
that  the  Director  of  the  NCI  conduct  or  con- 
tract for  programs  to  disseminate  and  Inter- 
pret on  a  current  baste,  for  practitioners  and 
other  health  professionals,  sclentlste  and  the 
general  public,  scientific  and  other  Informa- 
tion respecting  the  cause,  prevention,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  the  disease  or  other 
health  problems  to  which  the  activities  of  the 
Institute  are  directed.  The  director  of  the 
NCI  was  required  to  lisue  such  regulations  as 
proved  necessary  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ment. 

The  House  amendnient  contained  a  similar 
provision  except  taat  It  was  permissive 
rather  than  a  requlxtment,  applied  only  to 
new  information  rather  than  existing,  dW 
not  require  the  direotor  of  the  NCI  to  Issue 


regulations,  and  did 


Include  in  bis  annual  report  a  report  on  the 
progress,  activities  and  accomplishments  of. 
and  expenditures  for  the  information  serv- 
ices. I 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  provision  except  that  it  is  made  a  re- 
quirement rather  than  a  permissive  provision 
and  to  apply  to  both  bew  and  existing  in- 
formation. 

I 

PEER      REVIEW       OP      CRAST      APPLICATIONS      AND 
CONTRACT   PROJECTS 

The  Senate  bill  conjtalned  a  requirement 
that  the  director  of  the  NCI  provide  for  prop- 
er scientific  peer  rev^w  of  research  con- 
tracts usmg.  to  the  extfent  possible,  appropri- 
ate peer  review  groups  established  within 
the  NIH  and  composed  principally  of  non- 
federal scientists  and  other  experts  in  the 
scientific  and  disease  fields. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  similar 
provision  except  that  tt  applied  to  grants  as 
wsU  as  contracts  and  to  all  Institutes  of  the 
NIH.  the  National  ^tltuto  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  {Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Aloohollaiii,  and  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abun. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  provision. 

SKNATB  ADVICE   AND  CONSENT  ON  APPOINT- 
MENT  OF   THE   DUUICTOB   OF   THE   NIH 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  requirement 
that  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Director  of  the  NIH. 

The  House  amendmant  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  ■ 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the  Sen- 
ate bill  with  the  additlto  of  language  making 
it  clear  that  the  requirement  applies  only  to 
appointments  occurring  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Act. 

AVAILABELirY  OF  An>BOFBIATIONS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  stat- 
ing that  notwltbstan^ng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  unless  cpiacted  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  provision  expressly  in 
limitation  of  its  requirements,  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  flaeal  year  to  carry  out  any 
program  for  which  appropriations  are  au- 
thorized by  the  Pubac  Health  Service  Act 
or  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  were  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  until  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  achieves  the 
Senate  policy  by  deleting  from  section  601 
of  the  Medical  Facilities  Construction  azxl 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1970  the  ex- 
piration date,  thereby  making  it  a  perma- 
nent provision  of  law. 

PRXSIDXNT'S  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH  PANEL 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  requirement 
that  there  be  established  a  President's  Bio- 
medical Research  Panel  with  the  following 
provisions:  I 

(1)  Composition — ^F^ve  men  including  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Cancer  Panel, 
four  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  at  least  three  members  who  were  dis- 
tinguished scientists  or  physicians.  The 
members  were  to  be  appointed  with  stag- 
gered terms  and  one  al  the  appointed  mem- 
bers was  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  panel 
for  a  year  at  a  time. 

(2)  Pay — Memliers  of  the  panel  were  to  be 
paid  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  for 
grade  GS-18,  and  appropriate  travel  ex- 
penses. I 

(3)  Meetings — The  panel  was  to  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman  not  less  often  than 
12  times  a  year,  with  a  transcript  kept  of 
the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  and  avail- 
able to  ttie  public. 

reports— "Hie 


(4)     ReqxuBlbUltl^s 
panel  was  to  monitor 


require  the  director  to     execution  of  the  biomedical  and  behavioral 


and 
the  development  and 
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research  programs  of  the  NIH  aod  related 
institutes,  report  immediately  on  any  delays 
or  blockages  in  rapid  execution  of  the  pro- 
grams, submit  periodic  progress  reports  and 
an  annual  evaluation  of  the  programs'  effi- 
cacy with  siiggestlons  for  improvements  to 
the  President,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  submit  for  his  consideration 
names  for  consideration  for  appointment  as 
Director  of  the  NIH. 

(5)  Term — Tlie  panel  was  to  continue  in 
office  permanently. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  President's  Biomedical 
Besearch  Panel  with  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

(1)  Composition — Similar  to  the  Senate 
bill  except  that  members  will  serve  for  the 
life  of  the  Panel  and  one  member,  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  will  serve  through- 
out Its  life  as  Its  Chairman. 

(2)  Pay — Same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

(3)  Meetings — At  the  discretion  of  the 
Panel. 

(4)  Responsibilities — The  Panel  is  to: 

(a)  review  and  assess, 

(b)  identify  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  policy  issues  concerning  the 
subject  and  content  of,  and 

(c)  Identify  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  policy  issues  concerning  the 
organization  and  operation  of, 

Mom^cal  and  behavioral  research  con- 
ducted and  supported  under  the  programs  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism, and  the  National  Institute  of  Drug 
Abuse. 

(5)  Report — Not  later  than  16  months  after 
the  appointment  of  the  Panel,  it  is  to  submit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
its  findings  made  on  the  basis  of  its  review 
and  assessment  of  the  biomedical  research 
programs,  the  policy  issues  which  it  has 
identified,  and  its  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  these  issues. 

(6)  Term— The  Panel  Is  to  terminate  18 
months  after  the  ^pointment  of  its  taetn- 
bers. 

Hablet  O.  Staggebs, 
Paul  G.  Rogers, 
DAvro  E.   Satterfield   m, 
Peter  N.  Kyeos, 
Richardson  Preyzr, 
James  W.  Stmingtoit, 
WuxiAM  R.  Rot, 
Samuel  L.  Devine, 

ANCHER  NEI.SEN, 

Tim  Lee  Cabteb. 
James  F.  Hastings. 
H.  John  Heinz  III, 
William  H.  Hudnut, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Edward  M.  Kennzdt, 
Harbison  A.  Williams, 
Oatlord  Nelson, 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton. 
Alan  Cranston, 
Habold  E.  Hughes, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Walter  P.  Monoalk. 
William  D.  Hatrawat, 
Richard  8.  Schwzixxb. 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Pkteb  H.  Dominicx, 
J.  Qlenn  Beall,  Jr., 
ROBEBT  Tatt,  Jr., 
Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


EDUCATIONAL      PRCXJRAMS      FOR 
VETERANS.   WIVES,   AND   WIDOWS 

Mr.  TEAGDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3705) 


to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  a  10-year  delimiting  period  for 
the  pursuit  of  educational  programs  by 
veterans,  wives,  and  widows. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  oi  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  will  not  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  to  explain  the  contents  of 
the  bill  and  the  report  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the 
Members  will  listen  carefully  to  what 
this  is.  Ilie  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs.  Heckler)  knows  exactly 
what  it  is  and  she  is  for  it  100  percent. 
We  have  passed  a  bill  in  the  House  and 
it  has  passed  the  Senate.  As  of  today  a 
veteran  has  8  years  to  take  advantage  of 
his  GI  bill  of  rights.  All  this  does  Is  to 
extend  that  'to  2  years.  This  part  of  our 
two  bills  has  passed  both  Houses.  We  all 
agree  on  it.  There  are  200,000  vetersms 
whose  entitlement  will  expire  on  June  30 
and  this  bill  is  to  rwx)tect  them.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  pass  it  today  and  get  it 
to  the  White  House  so  we  can  protect  the 
200,000  veterans.  It  has  already  passed 
both  Houses  and  there  is  no  cwitroversy 
in  the  Veterans'  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  VetM^ns'  Committee  of  the 
House. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  explain  what 
the  situation  Is  with  respect  to  the  larger 
veterans'  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  On  that  there  are  28 
points  in  disagreement.  The  House  ac- 
cepts 26  of  the  Senate's  28  but  there  are 
2  we  cannot  agree  on  and  we  are  going 
to  go  into  conference  on  that  as  soon  as 
we  come  back  after  the  July  4  recess,  but 
this  is  something  which  needs  to  be  done, 
which  needs  to  be  passed  now  because 
those  200,000  veterans  will  lose  their  en- 
titlement on  June  30.  That  is  the  reason 
why  this  bill  needs  to  be  passed  today. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
withdraw  my  objection,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  urge  this  body  to  imanimously  sup- 
port this  legislation.  Extension  of  the 
^gibility  period  from  8  to  10  years  dur- 
ing which  Vietnam  veterans  may  take 
advantage  of  their  GI  educational  bene- 
fits is  the  single  most  necessary  legisla- 
tive act  which  these  veterans  have  sought 
and  deserve.  The  men  and  women  who 
served  in  Vietnam  deserve  complete 
equality  and  equity  vis-a-vis  educational 
and  other  benefits  received  by  veterans 
Of  other  wars. 

The  conference  conunittee  on  which 
I  am  privileged  to  serve  will  deal  in 
depth  with  redressing  the  inequities 
which  these  veterans  face  and  will  re- 
solve the  differences  between  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  Vietnam  veterans' 
educational  assistance.  Unless  we  act 
tonight  on  this  segment  of  the  total 
legislative  package,  many  veterans  will 
not  be  able  to  continue  in  college.  For 
many  veterans,  benefits  will  expire  to- 
morrow on  June  30,  1974.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  reassure  the 
Vietnam  veterans  that  these  essential 
benefits  will  not  lapse  or  expire  by  acting 
tonight  to  approve  this  2-year  extension 


of  eligibility  as  a  necessary  first  step  in 
responding  to  the  unique  educational 
problems  of  veterans  of  Oie  Vietnam  era. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if 
I  can  inquire  of  the  chairman  why  this 
has  to  be  done  tonight  at  midnight 
rather  than  tomorrow  morning  in  the 
regular  course  of  business? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  The  Senate  is  going  out 
as  of  tonight.  The  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate 
asked  me  to  do  this,  and  I  went  to  the 
Speaker  at  9  o'clock  this  morning  and 
asked  him  to  recognize  me  for  this  pur- 
pose and  he  said  he  would.  With  the 
President  in  Russia  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  get  this  to  him  for  signature,  but 
we  must  pass  it  tonight. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Speaker  was  aware  of  this  at  9  o'clock 
this  morning,  can  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain why  this  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  so  late  tonight,  in  fact  after 
it  was  understood  the  business  of  this 
body  had  been  completed  and  many 
Members  have  departed  and  when  a 
quorum  may  not  be  present?  Why  is  the 
gentlonan  proceeding  in  this  fashion? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt  )  told  me 
he  would  inform  that  side  of  the  House 
about  it. 

In  fact.  I  went  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  told  him  about  it.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  testify  to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, this  is  noncontroversial.  It  did 
not  pass  the  Senate  imtil  late  this  after- 
noon, so  it  came  up  as  early  as  we  could 
ix>ssibly  do  it. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  in  order,  I  would 
like  to  say  I  think  this  is  a  very  poor 
procedure,  as  I  think  the  procedure 
under  vMch  we  adopted  the  legislation 
so  late  tonight  is  not  a  procedure  which 
reflects  credit  on  this  body  either,  but 
nonetheless  on  the  basis  of  the  explana- 
tion I  will  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection.      

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  DERWINSKII.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  at  the  risk 
of  oversimplification,  I  wish  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  I 
have  not  stated  the  case  properly.  What 
we  are  about  to  do  is  to  pass  a  necessary 
but  slightly  imperfect  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. We  have  no  alternative  because  the 
Senate  has  already  adjourned  for  its 
recess. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  piece 
of  legislation  is  perfect.  The  28  disagree- 
ments we  could  not  agree  on.  This  part 
of  it  everybody  is  agreed  on.  It  passed 
the  House  here  unanimously  and  It 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  and  the 
conferees  agree  completely  on  this,  so 
on  this  piece  of  legislation  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  But  there  is  a  fur- 
ther legislative  process  that  must  be 
adopted  on  behalf  of  our  veterans  on  the 
other  points. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE.  That  Is  true  and  that 
will  come  up  after  the  July  recess,  but 
this  piece  of  legislation  Is  so  Important 
to  the  200,000  veterans  whose  entitle- 
ment expires  on  June  30  and  we  are  do- 
ing this  so  their  entitlement  will  not  run 
out. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  S.  3705,  a  bill  that  would  Increase 
the  period  of  time  during  which  veterans 
must  complete  their  educational  training 
from  the  present  8  to  10  years. 

You  will  recall  on  May  31,  1974,  the 
President  signed  Into  law  a  bill  that  pro- 
vided for  a  30-day  emergency  extension. 
This  action  was  necessary  since  the  eligi- 
bility period  for  many  veterans  would 
have  expired  on  May  31.  We  felt  the  30- 
day  extension  would  allow  the  House  and 
Senate  time  in  which  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  comprehensive  education  bill  that 
would  have  included  not  only  a  2-year 
eligibility  extension  provision,  but  also 
a  much  needed  cost-of-living  rate  in- 
crease in  monthly  benefits  as  well  as 
other  amendments  that  would  greatly 
benefit  veterans.  I  continue  to  feel  that  a 
rate  increase  in  monthly  benefits  is  just 
as  important  as  the  2 -year  extension  pro- 
vision in  that  veterans  are  losing  millions 
of  dollars  every  month  that  goes  by  with- 
out such  increase.  However,  since  it  ap- 
pears a  comprehensive  blU  cannot  be 
agreed  to  by  Jime  30,  I  urge  the  House 
to  accept  the  2-year  extension  provision 
in  S.  3705  and  send  it  to  the  President. 
This  will  assure  those  veterans  now  en- 
rolled in  simuner  school  that  they  can 
continue  and  make  plans  now  for  the 
fall  school  term. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  3705 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1662  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  "eight"  In  subeectlon  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10"; 

(2)  by  deleting  "8-year"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "10-year"; 

(3)  by  deleting  "8-year"  and  "eight-year" 
in  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "10-year",   respectively;    and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(d(  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  (1)  who 
served  on  or  after  January  31,  1955,  (2)  who 
became  eligible  for  educational  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  chap- 
ter 36  of  this  title,  and  (3)  who,  subsequent 
to  his  last  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty,  was  captured  and  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  by  a  foreign  government  or  power, 
there  shall  be  excluded.  In  computing  his 
10-year  period  of  eligibility  for  educational 
assistance,  any  period  during  which  he  was 
so  detained  and  any  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  release  from  such  detention  dur- 
ing which  he  was  hospitalized  at  a  military, 
clvuian,  or  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
faculty.". 

Src.  2.  Section  1712  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  "eight"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "10";  and 

(2)  by  deleting  "eight"  In  subaecUon  (f) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10". 
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Sec.  3.  Section  604  (a)  and  (b)  of  Public 
Law  92-540  (82  Stat.  1333,  October  24,  1972) 
Is  amended  by  deletfcg  "eight"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Iff'. 

The  Senate  bill  wtas  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  jmotion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  tabli 


t)l^. 


GENER^  LEAVE 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  $peaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  ^  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  reniarks  on  the  Obey 
amendment  on  thelLabor-HEW  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  p^^o  tempore  (Mr.  Dan- 
lELsoN) .  Is  there  oh()ection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  ftom  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ftc 


DISCLOSURE 
TENO 


Op  FINANCES  OP 
HONCALIO 


(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  ,  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO!  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  ark  placing  in  the  Rec- 
OBD  a  complete  listing  of  my  personal 
finances  including  my  net  worth  as  of 
Jime  24,  1974,  andj  information  on  the 
income  taxes  I  haye  paid  for  the  past 
9  years. 

To  the  best  of  mif  knowledge,  no  pre- 
vious Congressman!  from  Wyoming  has 
taken  this  step.  I  tetl  that  the  public  has 
a  right  to  know  whether  their  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  Is  working  for  their 
best  interests  or  for  his  own,  and  I  think 
these  figures  shouldl  lay  aside  any  doubts 
in  my  case.  ' 

This  disclosure  adso  exceeds  the  dis- 
closure plank  of  'the  Wyoming  State 
Democratic  Party  wiich  states: 

We  feel  that  any  dubllc  official  or  person 
riinnlng  for  public  oQlce  who  expects  to  en- 
Joy  the  confidence  qf  the  people  and  the 
Democratic  Party,  wBl  be  expected  to  dis- 
close hla  Income  and  property  holdings  In  a 
reasonable  way  to  all^w  the  public  to  deter- 
mine the  possibility  kt  conflicts  of  interest, 
especially  conflicts  with  the  public  interest. 

The  following  figures  will  be  available 
to  the  public  for  retiew  in  my  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Cheyennei  and  Casper  offices: 


Financial  statement 


Roncalio  as  c  f  June  24,  1974 
At  leta 


Cash  m  banks. 


Checking  accounts- 
Certificate  of  deposits. 
Stocks  and  bonds.. 


400  First  National 

lette 


of  Congressman  Teno 


$35, 110 

20,110 

16,000 

136, 326 


100  UP  Corporation 7,326 


Bank  of  OU- 

40,000 

800  CI.  mortgage  giSoup 4, 600 

900  Portland  General  Electric 14,  000 

VS.  Treasury  bond... 70,  OW 

Life  Insurance,  cash  value __      2,376 


Prudential   (face  vi  lue,  $5,000)..  1.028 

Prudential  (face  va;  ue,  $5,000)...  661 

Equitable  (face  val  le,  $1,000)  ...  797 
U.S.     House     of    Representatives 

(face  value,  $4S,0M) o 

Beal  estate _. 700,000 


June  27,  1974. 


Five  acres  unimproved  commercial 
property  In  McLedn,  Va.,  with 
home 


$600.  (MO 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  hoi  se 60,  (XX) 

Cheyenne  Law  Cenler,  two  com- 


mercial buildings 

ahlp) 

Automobiles 


1965    Oldsmoblle .L 700 

1968  Volkswagenll gog 

Other  assets: 

Two  units,  Jasmin  droves 2,000 


(60%  owner- 


40,000 
1.600 


Plve-elghths  Interest  In  23  miles 
gold  claims,  Snaka  River. 


Total  assets 877, 4ia 

LtobI  Hties 
Notes  payable  to  banks 73,489 


First  National  Bank 
American  National 
enne 


Real  estate  mortgages 167,974 


Mortgage  on  McLeaii  acreage  and 


home 


Net  worth. 


Year 


Gross 
income 


1965 »49,720 

1966 46,366 

1967 53,239 

1968 520,603 

1969 61,372 

1970 31,499 

1971 53,915 

1972 58,139 

1973 64,031 


1 


Of  OlUette 60, 000 

Bank,   Chey- 

13,483 


145.000 


Mortgage  on  Cheyen  le  Law  Center 

(60%  ownership) 32.974 

Total  liabilities. 341,406 


636, 9S« 


Net 

taxable 
income 


126, 747 
24,534 
36.758 
!38,887 
7,708 
18,082 
16,486 
24, 302 
32,126 


Income 

Penwt 

taxes 

of  fflBS 

paid 

locorn 

$6,649 

13.4 

5,815 

12.5 

9,980 

18.7 

'  127, 993 

24.6 

971 

1.6 

3.843 

12.2 

2,144 

4.0 

5,769 

9.9 

6.660 

10.4 

Averaies 104,320       47,292       18,889 


11.9 


•  $8,798  of  this  figure  actually  baid  as  part  of  1969  taxei 


LONG  SOUGHT  AMTRAK  RAIL  PAS- 
SENGER SERVICE  FROM  BOSTON 
TO  CHICAGO,  THROUGH  BUFFALO, 
APPROVED         Bfy  SECRETARY 

BRINEGAR   ANDI  ANNOUNCED  BY 
REPESENTATIV^  JACK  KEMP 

The  SPEAKER  p^  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kxmp  )is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Sj^aker,  I  am  pleased 
and  gratified  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion's formal  approval  this  morning  of 
Amtrak  rail  passenger  service  from  Bos- 
ton to  and  from  Chicago,  through  Buf- 
falo. This  badly  nee<^  passenger  service 
will  run  west  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland 
and  Chicago  and  eftst  from  Buffalo  to 
Albany,  New  York  CJty,  and  Boston. 

Secretary  Brinegar's  decision— which 
he  released  this  moniing  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  In  efficient,  envli;on- 
mentally  sound  and  economically-stimu- 
lating surface  transportation,  further 
linking  the  Rrowing  Niagara  Frontier  of 
western  New  York  with  major  cities  along 
the  Great  Lakes  arid  the  eastern  sea- 
board. I 

Today's  announcement  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  never-give-up,  bipartisan  efforts 
at  every  level  of  government,  by  labor 
and  civic  groups,  business  and  trade  as- 
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sociations,  and  thousands  of  citizens  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  work 
since  I  first  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act — ^to  pro- 
vide for  this  service — only  a  month  after 
I  came  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  deeply  awsire  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties— technical  and  financial — ^that 
Secretary  Brinegar  and  his  able  staff  had 
to  overcome  to  arrive  at  the  decisions  he 
announced  today.  All  of  us  who  have 
worked  so  long  for  this  service  are  deeply 
appreciative  of  his  efforts  and  those  of 
others  in  the  administration  who  have 
been  responsive  to  our  requests  for  this 
tremendous  stride  toward  a  truly  great, 
balanced  transportation  system  for  this 
corridor. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Ted  Dul- 
SKi,  Buffalo  Mayor  Stanley  Makowski, 
Senator  Bob  Taft,  Jr..  of  Ohio.  Erie 
County,  N.Y.,  County  Executive  Ned 
Regan,  New  York  Gov.  Malcolm  Wilson, 
and  some  85  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress are  among  those  who  must  be  given 
credit  for  their  imtlrlng  help  to  provide 
this  long-sought  rail  passenger  service 
for  20  million  Americans  who  live  alcmg 
the  rail  corridor. 

Together  with  Senator  Taft — who  ably 
handled  coordination  among  Senators 
on  this  project — we— handling  the  House 
side— formed  a  Great  Lakes  Committee 
of  Members  on  this  matter.  I  think  the 
"turning  point"  which  led  to  today's  an- 
noimcement  was  last  March  20  when  70 
House  and  15  Senate  Members  of  that 
committee  met  personally  with  Secre- 
tary Brinegar  on  the  need  for  the  res- 
toration of  this  rail  passenger  service. 
Along  with  Mayor  Makowski  of  Buffalo, 
New  York  State  Transportatlmi  Com- 
missioner Raymond  Schular,  Clevel^d 
Mayor  Ralph  Perk,  and  officials  of-«*ng^ 
cities  and  States  along  the  route,  we 
were  able  to  present  convincing  evidence 
why  the  Department  of  Transportation 
should  approve  this  service. 

Our  first  task  was  to  win  approval  of 
the  begliming  of  service — a  service  which 
by  all  indices  promises  to  be  successful 
and  to  expand  in  immediate  years  and 
decades  ahead. 

Amtrak's  growth  in  patronage,  sup- 
porting services,  experience  and  ability 
to  maintain  schedules  have  made  impres- 
sive improvements  in  the  past  year,  espe- 
cially In  the  Northeast.  In  contrast  to 
the  abortive  service  which  was  cut  off 
between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  In  Janu- 
ary of  1972,  Innovations  in  train  opera- 
tions, the  availability  of  improved  equip- 
ment and  aggressive  marketing  and  ad- 
vertising all  promise  to  make  this  long- 
sought  mode  of  transportation  both  ef- 
ficient and  successful. 

The  first  experiment — from  June  1, 
1971,  to  January  5,  1972 — ^was  doomed 
from  the  outset  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  equipment,  marketing  and  fi- 
nancing now  available  and  In  the  offing 
to  make  this  newest  service  a  growing 
success. 

Together  with  my  colleague,  Congress- 
man Bob  Steele,  of  Connecticut,  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  to  approve,  as  soon 
as  possible,  Amtrak's  request  to  puxx:hase 
an  additional  14  turbine-powered  trains, 
in  addition  to  6  such  trains  already 
approved,  to  service  this  and  other  rail 
corridors.  Such  an  acquisition  would  help 


further  modernize  rail  passenger  service 
In  the  corridor  tliroughout  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest.  Ttols  acquisition  Is  imper- 
ative if  we  are  to  meet  the  current  eco- 
nomic, energy,  transportation  and  en- 
vironmental needs  of  the  region. 

Commensurate  with  that  request  for 
additional  equipment  to  the  Secretary 
and  his  announcement  of  the  service  to- 
day, I  have  assured  him,  in  return,  that 
we  wUl  work  with  lo<*.al  and  State  offi- 
cials to  secure  the  most  modem,  con- 
venient stations  and  other  supporting 
faculties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
much  how  important  this  service  is  to 
those  areas  along  its  route.  It  is  not  only 
a  decision  which  will  make  life  easier 
for  the  millions  who  live  along  the  route 
and  will  use  these  trains,  but  It  sJso 
means  a  big  boost — a  needed  shot  in  the 
arm — ^for  the  economy  of  these  areas.  It 
will  mean  new  jobs  for  our  work  force. 
It  will  mean  new  commerce  for  our  busi- 
nesses. The  cooperative  efforts  of  labor 
and  business  in  helping  get  this  route 
approved  stands  out  as  an  example  of 
the  successes  which  can  be  won  through 
the  attainment  of  mutual  labor-business 
goals. 

It  Is  now  up  to  Amtrak  to  announce  a 
specific  starting  date  for  the  service  and 
the  schedules  for  it.  I  hope  this  will  be 
done  at  the  earliest  date,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  heavy  summer  travel  season. 

As  I  Indicated  at  the  outset,  the  in- 
suring of  this  important  service  marks 
a  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  transporta- 
tion for  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  It 
may  well  mark  such  a  renewal  tat  the 
Nation. 

It  Is  gratifying  when  Government  re- 
sponds to  the  wishes  and  needs  of  its 
people  In  such  a  responsible  manner. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schnee- 
BELi)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  it  recognized  that 
a  child  beneficiary  over  the  age  of  18  who 
is  attending  school  full  time  is  as  much 
dependent  as  before  he  reached  that  age. 
A  child  who  cannot  look  to  a  father  for 
support,  because  his  father  has  died  or  is 
disabled  or  retired,  is  at  a  disadvantage 
in  completing  his  education  as  compared 
with  the  child  who  receives  parental  sup- 
port. Accordingly,  Congress  determined 
that  benefits  should  be  continued  for  full- 
time  students  until  the  age  of  22,  in  order 
that  they  might  complete  a  4-year  col- 
lege course. 

All  eligible  students  attending  bona 
fide  academic  or  vocational  schools  were 
to  be  covered  by  the  1965  amendment.  In 
addition,  both  the  Ways  and  Means  and 
Senate  Finance  Committees  expressly 
stipulated  that  benefits  would  be  paid 
during  normal  vacation  periods,  as  well 
as  during  the  school  year. 

When  House  and  Senate  conferees  set 
about  defining  the  term  "normal  vaca- 
tion periods,"  they  based  their  decision 
on  the  school  schedules  as  they  existed 
in  1965.  Since  those  schedules  generally 


anticipated  a  summer  vacation  of  about 
4  months'  duration,  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, they  adopted  a  standard  whereby 
students  would  be  covered  during  vaca- 
tion periods  not  exceeding  4  months. 

This  4-consecutive-month  standard 
for  nonattendance  created  no  special 
problems  untU  recently,  when  a  number 
of  schools  responded  to  various  innova- 
tive developments  in  American  education 
by  altering  the  traditional  patterns  of 
attendance  and  nonattendance.  In  order 
to  accommodate  larger  student  bodies 
with  diverse  educational  Interests,  some 
schools  have  opted  for  a  year-round 
operational  program,  instead  of  the 
traditional  9-month  school  year  which 
was  the  norm  in  1965. 

In  a  typical  year-round  operation,  the 
traditional  two-semester  system  is  re- 
placed with  four  3-month  terms.  To 
graduate,  a  student  must  complete  11  of 
15  quarterly  terms  and  must  attend  one 
or  more  summer  sessions.  A  year-round 
program  In  no  way  reduces  a  student's 
overall  attendance  obligations  during  a 
4-year  course  of  studies.  But  It  does  af- 
ford a  student  a  greater  measure  of 
flexibility  in  arranging  his  schedule.  For 
example,  most  programs  permit  students 
to  take  a  full  year  of  concentrated 
courses,  and  then  to  take  two  consecu- 
tive 3 -month  terms  of  leave. 

This  innovation  enables  students  to 
weave  their  own  special  needs  and  in- 
terests into  their  college  life.  It  is  also 
an  important  financial  step  for  the 
school:  in  a  year-roimd  program,  a 
school  can  enlarge  its  enrollment,  in 
some  cases  by  going  coeducational,  with- 
out major  capltsJ  expense. 

Vfduable  as  these  progressive  pro- 
grams are,  they  raise  a  special  problem 
for  those  students  who  are  entitled  to 
social  security  benefits.  If  such  students 
elect  to  take  two  consecutive  3-monUi 
terms  of  leave,  they  will  be  deemed  not 
to  be  full-time  students  during  the  period 
of  nonattendance.  This  would  cause  a 
temporary  denial  of  benefits  to  them. 

Such  a  result  was  clearly  not  intended 
by  Congress  when  it  adopted  the  4- 
month  standard  in  1965.  Congress  was 
merely  attempting  to  define  a  "normal 
vacation  period,"  given  the  prevalent 
scheduling  practices  of  the  day. 

Since  events  have  brought  changes  in 
those  scheduling  practices  at  some  in- 
stitutions. Congress  should  keep  pace 
and  redefine  the  term  "normal  vacation 
period"  to  encompass  the  programs  of 
those  institutions.  The  amendment 
which  I  offer  today  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  consider  the 
standards  and  practices  of  these  institu- 
tions as  he  determines  whether  other- 
wise eUglble  students  should  be  denied 
benefits  during  periods  of  nonattend- 
ance of  up  to  6  months'  duration.  Under 
my  amendment,  a  full-time  student  at 
an  histitution  of  the  type  I  have 
described  would  be  permitted  to  tak« 
advantage  of  his  school's  progressive 
program  without  sacrificing  the  benefltt 
to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  is  en- 
tirely in  keeping  with  the  purposes  Con- 
gress sought  to  achieve  in  its  1965  socia 
security  amendments,  and  I  urge  itt 
speedy  enactment  into  law  in  order  that 
many  deserving  young  men  and  womeo 
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may    be    assured    of   their   continuing 
entitlement  to  survivor  benefits. 


McKINNEY  POSES  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
IRS  STATE  LOTTERY  RULING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
KiY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can 
say  is  "Here  we  go  again."  As  you  will 
recall,  last  week  I  took  to  the  floor  to 
speak  out  against  a  Department  of  the 
Treasury  proposal  which  would  impose  a 
20-percent  withholding  tax  on  individual 
State  lottery  winnings.  That,  in  my  view, 
was  bad  enough.  Now  it  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  found,  and  intends  to  implement, 
an  antiquated  statutory  provision  which 
places  a  10-percent  excise  tax  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  all  lottery  revenues,  ex- 
cept those  derived  from  horse  racing.  To- 
day, I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
erase  this  provision  from  the  books. 

The  implementation  of  this  ruling 
would  be  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
major  thrust  of  this  Congress:  a  Con- 
gress which  has  attempted  to  assist 
States  in  their  efforts  to  hold  the  line 
OD  taxes  while  providing  needed  services. 
Revenue  sharing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
cornerstone  of  this  concept  giving  our 
cities  and  States  the  wherewithal  and 
initiative  to  chart  their  own  futiu*,  a 
course  they  know  best.  Several  States 
have  supplemented  this  concept  with 
lotteries,  and  now  the  IRS  finds  itself 
in  the  position  of  possibly  having  to  nul- 
lify these  efforts. 

A  Federal  excise  tax  on  lottery  opera- 
tions would  be  devastating.  First,  the 
tax  would  be  retroactive.  For  Connecti- 
cut this  means  an  estimated  $8,100,000 
wovtld  be  due  in  back  taxes.  And  Con- 
necticut's lottery  is  only  2  years  old. 
What  about  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland? 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  from  those 
States: 

Can  New  York  come  up  with  $54,026,- 
509  tomorrow? 

Can  New  Jersey  come  up  with  $32,295.- 
243  tomorrow? 

Can  Massachusetts  come  up  with  $16,- 
550.000  tomorrow? 

Can  Pennsylvania  come  up  with  $31,- 
600.000  tomorrow? 

Can  Michigan  come  up  with  $22,000,- 
000  tomorrow? 

Can  Maryland  come  up  with  $3,771,- 
175  tomorrow? 

TWs  is  the  price  we  must  pay  if  we 
do  not  pass  legislation  which  would 
eliminate  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
the  gross  income  from  all  State  lotteries. 
And  where  is  this  money  going  to  come 
from?  Prom  the  taxpayers  in  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and 
Maryland.  For  no  good  reason. 

A  tax  on  the  gross  income  of  State 
lotteries  would  be  self-defeating.  It 
would  not  only  take  needed  income  from 
the  State,  and  therefore  the  taxpayer,  it 
would  also  demand  added  administrative 
costs,  again  accountable  to  the  taxpayer, 
■nils  makes  no  sense. 

Compounding  this  whole  situation,  the 
pending  IRS  ruling  imposes  a  $50  per 


year  occupation  tix  on  all  lottery  ven- 
dors which,  noting  the  return  which  the 
seller  commands  from  lotteiy  sales, 
makes  selling  tickets  less  than  worth- 
while. Further,  I  oan  only  conclude  that 
with  fewer  outlet*  there  will  be  a  di- 
minishing effect  on  sales  and  therefore, 
a  similar  effect  on  revenues. 

Connecticut's  lottery  in  its  2-year  his- 
tory has  grossed  $81,000,000  and  netted 
$36,150,000.  This  money  was  not  spent 
frivoloiisly.  It  wasiadded  to  the  Connec- 
ticut general  fundi  and  helped  the  State 
balance  the  budga,  and  provide  needed 
educational  and  medical  services  with- 
out new  taxation. 

Connecticut  is  not  alone.  Seven  other 
States  have  instituted  lotteries  since 
1964,  all  with  similarly  beneflcii^  results. 

The  New  Hampshire  lottery  has  been 
operating  for  10  years  and  has  netted  an 
estimated  $20,000,000  which  has  been 
used  for  education,  Pennsylvania  has  had 
a  lottery  for  2  yea^,  netting  $140,000,000 
to  provide  property  tax  assistance  to  the 
elderly.  Massachusetts  has  calculated 
their  $72,547,029  het  lottery  profit  on  a 
per  capita  basis  and  distributes  its  funds 
to  towns  and  cities.  New  York  State  net- 
ted $258,472,154  which  has  been  used  for 
education.  New  Jersey  gained  $152,197,- 
548  which  has  also  been  used  for  educa- 
tion. Michigan's  ^timated  $100,000,000 
and  Maryland's  $1JS, 116,200  have  supple- 
mented State  reveaues  by  being  added  to 
their  State  treasuries.  Can  these  funds 
be  taxed  in  good  conscience? 

The  Connecticut  lottery  has  been  a 
lucrative  venture  for  the  State.  I  am  not 
about  to  allow  it  to  be  dissolved  by  some 
outdated  law  that  overlooks  not  only  the 
facts,  but  what  is  {essentially  good  busi- 
ness. I 

The  taxpayer  hafe  paid  his  dues,  and  it 
is  about  time  he  wfis  accorded  the  rights 
that  go  along  with  them.  Thus,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  15595,  a  bill 
which  I  have  introduced,  aimed  at  cor- 
recting the  absurdities  of  the  present  IRS 
code.  J 

Mr.  Speaker,  tne  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  lottery  directors  have  been 
meeting  in  an  attempt  to  avert  a  final 
ruling  on  this  issue*  Though  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  all  parties  agree 
that  swift  congressional  action  can  solve 
this  problem  and  aVoid  the  estabUshment 
of  an  administrative  nightmare  which 
will  only  have  to  bs  dismantled.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  SeKice  can  continue  to 
postpone  a  final  ^tiling  for  only  a  few 
more  montlis.  I  would  repeat  my  request 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  from  States 
presently  operating  State  lotteries  and 
those  Members  fropi  States  contemplat- 
ing lotteries  join  \fith  me  in  seeing  this 
enacted  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  about  time  that 
the  lottery  is  recognized  as  a  beneficial 
source  of  income  for  our  State. 
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House  and  the  Senate  have  now  passed 
very  different  versions  of  the  Veterana" 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1974.  As  yet,  these  dlf. 
ferences  have  not  Ibeen  resolved  and  I 
sincerely  urge  that  all  due  speed  be  ex- 
ercised in  reaching  final  agreement. 

The  House  bill  increased  education 
benefits  some  13.6  percent.  The  Senate 
bill  Is  far  more  cotnpn^ensive  and  in- 
creases these  same  benefits  about  18  per- 
cent. In  addition,  a  loan  program  is  set 
up,  the  total  nimiber  of  months  eligibility 
Is  increased  from  3$  to  45  months,  and  a 
program  of  tuition  assistance  is  insti- 
tuted. [ 

All  of  these  additional  ideas  have  some 
merit,  but  I  feel  tjie  tuition  assistance 
program  or  tuitionJ  equalizer,  is  an  im- 
portant omission  from  the  House  bill. 
This  is  a  concept  i'hich  I  originated  in 
the  House  last  October  and  which  now 
has  nearly  70  cosponsors.  Hearings  have 
been  held  and  completed  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  Training  <rf 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

I  felt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  unfortu- 


nate that  the  Set 
ershlp  in  the  area  o^ 
since  It  did  origii 
That,  however,  dc 


has  assumed  lead- 

the  tuition  equalizer 

on  the  House  side. 

not  make  adoption 

of  the  proposal  any  less  important. 

The  House  has  now  requested  a  formal 
conference  on  this  legislation  and  the 
conferees  have  been  appointed.  I  ap- 
plaud this  action  because  I  feel  that  in- 
formal attempts  t<>  resolve  the  differ- 
ences would  be  unfblr  to  the  millions  of 
veterans  who  woulc(  benefit  from  the  re- 
sulting legislation.  I  jC^ 

I  sincerely  urge  tjie  House  conf enJN  to 
agree  with  the  Senate  version  of  thfeblH 
concerning  the  tuition  equalizer.  The  en- 
tire Senate,  and  I  feel  the  vast  majority 
of  the  House  membership,  backs  this 
proposal  and  would  vote  overwhelmingly 
to  institute  it  if  given  the  opportunity. 

Every  vet«ans  organization  in  the 
eoimtry,  and  certabily  every  veteran,  is 
behind  this  concep  ,  and  overall  support 
frmn  other  areas  I«  astounding.  Support 
from  the  academic  commimity  has  been 
xmanimous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  how  have  the  chance 
to  give  the  Vietnain  veteran  a  part  of 
what  we  owe  hlmi  He  has  served  bis 
nation  and  risked  his  life  for  It.  My  pro- 
posal will  give  this  country  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  him  achieve  a  quality  edu« 
cation  and  thus  iquip  him  to  better 
carry  on  his  respo^isibllltles.  I  slncerdv 
feel  that  this  proixsal  Is  needed  and  vi- 
tally necessary  and  urge  that  the  House 
conferees  adopt  it  Ih  the  near  future. 
>i 
NATIONAL  SAFE  BOATING  WEIX 

The  SPEAKER  riro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chaicberladi) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  my  first  term  in  Congress,  back 
in  June  1957,  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  378  which  later  became  Pub- 
lic Law  85-455.  This  act  sought  to  encour- 
age public  awareness  of  the  need  for 
boating  safety  and  established  the  an- 
nual observance  of  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  during  the  Week  of  July  4.  Since 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  I  have 
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reported,  at  this  time  of  year,  on  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  promot- 
ing safe  boatmg  practices. 

In  the  realm  of  recreational  boating, 
where  some  47  million  Americans  com- 
prise the  annual  boating  public,  and 
where  the  number  of  leisure-time  dollars 
devoted  to  the  activity  is  In  excess  of 
$4  billion,  Congress  has.  In  fact,  observed 
and  acted.  And,  of  necessity.  With  over 
1,750  recreational  boating  facilities  last 
year,  boating  safety  is  now  a  major  cause 
of  concern  to  those  of  us  who  strive  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  the  enjoy- 
ment inherent  to  any  recreational  ac- 
tivity, and  the  requirements  necessary  to 
keep  fun-seeking  Americans  safe. 

On  several  occasions,  Congress  has 
sicted  to  insure  that  pleasure  boating  and 
safe  boating  are  one  and  the  same.  In 
1971  we  saw  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
92-75,  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of 
1971,  a  major  step  in  promoting  boating 
safety,  going  well  beyond  the  limited  re- 
quirements of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940, 
and  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958.  This 
year  I  have  again  introduced  a  small  boat 
operators'  licensing  bill,  H.R.  10417,  to 
urge  a  concerted  national  effort  to  raise 
the  boating  practices  of  Americans  to  a 
uniformly  high  safety  standard. 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  85-455, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
cently issued  the  following  proclamation 
for  National  Safe  Boating  Week,  1974: 

A  Pkoclamation 

For  many  Americans,  boating  has  bec(»ne 
a  major  aoiirce  of  leisure -time  pleasure.  To 
avoid  turning  pleasure  Into  tragedy,  however, 
we  must  always  be  mindful  of  our  shared 
responslbUlty  to  use  our  waterways  In  a  safe 
manner.  Furthermore,  with  the  pressures  of 
the  energy  crisis  forcing  a  reduction  In  avaU- 
able  fuel  supplies,  Americans  who  utUize 
our  waterways  should  be  mindful  of  the  need 
to  conserve  fuel  to  aid  in  meeting  our  en- 
ergy needs. 

Aware  of  the  need  for  boating  safety,  the 
Congress  enacted  the  joint  resolution  of 
June  4,  1953  (72  Stat.  179).  which  requests 
that  the  President  proclaim  annuaUy  the 
week  which  includes  July  4  as  National  Safe 
Boating  Week. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  Jime  30,  1974, 
as  Natlonta  Safe  Boating  Week. 

All  Americans  who  utUlze  our  waterways 
for  recreation  should  possess  at  least  a  min- 
imum knowledge  of  safety  afloat  for  their 
own  protection  and  for  the  protection  of  their 
passengers  and  craft.  I  urge  aU  Americans 
who  engage  in  recreational  boating  to  take 
advantage  of  the  numerous  safe  boating 
courses  sponsored  by  governmental  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  I  particularly  urge 
Inexperienced  operators  of  small  boats  to 
enroU  in  educational  programs  designed  to 
teach  the  fundamentals  of  safe  boating 
since  they  seem  mcHv  prone  to  boating  acci- 
dents or  tragedies. 

I  also  Invite  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Quam.  and  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla  to  provide  for  observance  of  this 
week. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  February, 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
seventy-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
<ired  ninety-eighth. 
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THE  nOBLUC 

If  we  examine  the  record  for  the  pact  year, 
we  can  easily  see  why  thare  H  a  oanoem  for 
the  safety  of  our  Natlotil  bosknui.  In  ootu- 
pUance  wttb  tbe  Fednal  Boat  8af*ty  Aot  of 
1971,  the  Coast  Guard  hM  coUacted,  aniyzed, 
and  puUlsbad  ctatlsOcal  information  ob- 
tained from  varloxis  recreational  boat  num- 
bering and  casualty  reporting  systems.  This 
is  a  continviation  of  the  reports  the  Coast 
Ouard  has  previously  published  under  the 
mandate  of  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1BA8. 

What  did  the  most  recent  ttatlstlcs  reveal? 
First,  and  nxost  important,  there  were  aeven- 
teeu  hundred  and  fifty-four  fatalities  la 
boating  accidents  in  1073.  This  Is  three  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  xnon  fatalities  than  the 
previous  year,  and  Increase  of  over  twenty- 
two  percent.  As  in  past  years,  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  these  boating  deaths  was 
capslztngs,  followed  by  falls  overboard.  A 
total  of  sixteen  hundred  and  four  drownings 
resulted,  accounting  for  over  nlnty-one  per- 
cent of  aU  boating  fatalities.  In  over  seventy 
percent  of  these  cases,  lifesavlng  devices 
were  available,  but  of  those  who  did  have  ac- 
cess to  such  devices,  two  thirds  either  did  not 
use  thenx  properly,  or  did  not  use  them  at  all. 

In  terms  of  property  damage,  the  five 
thousand,  three  himdred  and  twenty-two 
reported  recreational  boating  accidents  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  over  eleven  and  one  third 
mUlion  dollars — an  Increase  of  over  four 
miUlon  dollars  over  the  previous  years. 

The  Coast  Ouard,  the  States,  and  many 
fine  volunteer  organizations  are  dedicated  to 
reversing  the  trend.  And,  with  tools  such  as 
provided  in  the  recent  Federal  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1971,  the  task  of  protecting  life  and 
property  of  America's  boatmen  has  been 
greatly  assisted.  In  keeping  with  its  mission 
to  make  pleasure  boating  safe,  the  Coast 
Ouard  is  continuing  to  mount  a  four- 
pronged  effort  on  boating  safety. 

NATIONAL   CONSTKTTCTION   STANSAKOe,  ENFOBCX- 
MXNT,  EDUCATION,  AND  STATE  UAIBON 

National  construction  standards 

Looking  first  at  construction  standards, 
the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Transportation  through 
the  Coast  Ouard  to  issue  regulations  which 
establish  minimum  safety  standards  for  rec- 
reational boats  and  boating-associated 
equipment.  In  addition,  the  Act  gives  the 
Coast  Ouard  a  mandate  to  conduct  tests  and 
establish  procedures  as  necessary  in  order 
to  insure  manufacturers'  compliance  with 
the  standards  as  they  are  establl^ed. 

The  first  of  these  standards  of  which  I 
speak  involves  such  areas  as:  Displaying  In- 
formation regarding  the  maximum  number 
of  persons  and  weight  which  can  be  safely 
carried  in  a  given  boat;  Establishing  safe 
horsepower  limits  for  specific  hulls;  Re- 
quiring that  boats  will  continue  to  fioat 
even  when  full  of  water.  These  Initial  manu- 
facturers' standards  for  boats  under  twenty 
feet  in  length  have  been  promulgated. 

Other  standards  and  regulations  are  being 
developed  to  meet  problems  in  such  areas  as 
navigation  lights,  emergency  signaling  de- 
vices, carriage  of  safety  equipment,  and  pre- 
vention of  fires  and  explosions. 

Another  section  of  the  new  law  deals  with 
defect  notification  responsibilities  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  aspect  of  the  recent 
legislation.  For  the  first  time  in  any  law, 
there  is  a  requirement  that  If  a  manufac- 
turer sells  a  product  with  a  defect  whl^ 
creates  a  substantial  risk  of  personal  injiiry 
to  the  public,  or  Is  not  in  compliance  with  a 
standard,  he  must  correct  it  at  his  sole  coet 
and  expense.  With  over  eighteen  hundred 
different  boat  manufacturers,  it  was  felt 
that  this  law  must  ^>ecifically  state  the 
manufacturers'  obligations  to  the  public  in 
order  to  provide  for  a  sufflcient  degree  of  con- 
siimer  protection. 


Enforcement 

tt  Is  the  Coast  Guard's  responsibility  to 
implement  the  laws  and  regulations  covering 
the  various  aspects  of  recreational  boatlnc 
on  waters  under  Federal  control.  The  in- 
dividual states  are  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  their  state  boating  rulee  on 
waters  where  they  have  Jurisdiction.  For  the 
Coast  Ouard  s  part,  fifty-four  Boating 
Safety  Detachments  aro\ind  the  country 
bear  the  major  burden  of  enforcenient.  The 
four  boarding  officers  attached  to  each  Boat- 
ing Safety  Detachment,  perform  routine  in- 
spections of  pleasure  craft  underway.  As 
necessary,  a  boatman  wUl  be  Issued  a  warn- 
ing and/or  citation  in  the  event  that  bis 
boat  is  operated  in  some  condition  that  is  in 
violation  of  the  safety  requirements.  In  more 
severe  cases,  under  the  authority  of  the  law, 
a  Coast  Guard  boarding  officer  can  require 
the  correction  of  an  especially  hazardous 
condition.  Including  ordering  the  operator 
of  a  recreational  boat  to  return  to  the  near- 
est safe  mooring,  should  he,  the  Boarding 
Officer,  consider  that  continued  operation 
creates  an  especiaUy  hazardous  condition. 
For  example,  use  of  a  boat  could  be  ter- 
minated if  there  Is  alack  of  sufficient  Coast 
Ouard  approved  UXesavlng  or  fireflghtlng  de- 
vices, or  tf  the  boat  is  being  operated  in  an 
overloaded  condition.  However,  a  boarding 
officer  cannot  exercise  this  authority  for 
mere  faUure  to  carry  the  required  items. 
The  Coast  Guardsman  must  make  a  judg- 
ment determination  that  continued  use 
creates  an  especially  hazardous  condition  to 
the  occupants.  This  places  quite  a  burden  on 
the  boarding  officers,  but  we  are  assured  by 
extensive  experience  are  behind  every  deci- 
sion to  require  the  correction  of  an  espe- 
cially hazardous  condition. 
Education 

In  the  realm  of  education,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  undertaken  a  two-phased  program.  One 
phase  is  that  of  educating  boating  officials 
in  various  aspects  of  law  enforcement,  equip- 
ment operation,  seamanship,  and  first  aid. 
Such  training  Is  being  made  available  not 
only  to  active  duty  Coast  Guardsmen,  but  to 
other  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  officials 
who  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Re- 
gional Boating  Safety  Seminars,  and  the  Na- 
tional Boating  Safety  School  at  Yorktown, 
Virginia. 

The  other  phase  of  education  Is  carried  out 
not  only  by  the  Coast  Guard,  but  also  by  the 
states,  by  the  Coast  Ouard  Auxiliary,  by  the 
U.S.  Power  Squadrons,  by  the  Red  Cross,  by 
the  National  Safety  Council,  and  by  many 
other  organizations  who  have  undertaken  to 
teach  boating  fundamentals  to  the  public. 
By  means  of  boating  films,  safety  publica- 
tions, classroom  courses,  and  homestudy 
courses,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  make 
the  American  boatman  an  educated  boatman. 

It  l9  unfortunate,  though,  that  in  spite  of 
the  vast  efforts  being  made  toward  that  end, 
the  majority  of  boatmen  have  yet  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  many  educational  oppor- 
tunities. Rear  Admiral  Thompson,  Chief  of 
the  Coast  Ouard  Office  of  Boating  Safety  re- 
cently noted,  "We  must  strive  bsjtler  to  edu- 
cate the  boating  population  through  volun- 
tary means.  In  a  survey,  we  found  that  only 
one  In  five  boat  operators  had  any  form  of 
safety  training.  And  even  more  seriously, 
that  most  of  the  others  were  not  even  aware 
that  such  training  was  available  .  .  .  More 
than  ever,  we  are  concentrating  on  the  prob- 
lem of  insuring  that  the  average  person  who 
goes  boating  learns  at  least  something  of  the 
hazards  he  might  meet  on  the  water,  and 
what  he  should  do  about  them  when  he 
does.  .  .  .  Our  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  edu- 
cates over  two  hundred  thousand  boatmen  a 
year.  But,  since  we  estimate  that  some  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  new  boatmen 
appear  on  our  waters  each  year,  our  level 
mtost  increase.  We  will  continue  to  work  with 
the  states  and  the  voluntary  groups  in  in- 
creasing  their   total   teaching   capabiUties." 
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It  seems  to  me  that  to  meet  the  challenge, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  undertaken  a  signifi- 
cant educational  program,  using  a  variety  of 
approaches,  they  are  attempting  to  reach  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  boating  public 
with  a  basic  safety  message.  I  share  their 
hope  that  this  expanded  voluntary  approach 
can  reach  an  acceptable  goal.  But  I  am  so 
convinced  that  there  is  this  vital  need  for 
education  that  I  will  urge  the  Coast  Guard 
to  seek:  authority  for  a  mandatory  educa- 
tional requirement  If  that  appears  to  be  the 
only  effective  means.  The  problem  we  face 
certainly  Is  not  new.  It  has  been  with  us  for 
many  years  and  has  been  getting  progres- 
sively worse.  In  fact,  to  call  attention  to  the 
situation  back  In  1962,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion, HJl.  11703,  to  require  the  licensing  of 
operators  of  certain  vessels  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  dramatic  increase  In  recre- 
ational boating  and  the  growing  urgency 
to  maintain  the  highest  possible  level  of 
safety  on  our  waterways,  I  have  re-Intro- 
duced a  similar  bUl  In  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress, the  88th,  89th,  90th,  and  91st.  Cur- 
rently pending  before  the  Hoiise  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  Is  my  bill, 
HJi.  10417  to  require  the  licensing  by  the 
states  or  the  Federal  Government  of  oper- 
ators of  certain  vessels  on  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States.  I  realize  that  there  Is  a 
reluctance  to  force  further  regulations  on 
what  Is  really  a  form  of  recreation,  and  I 
share  that  reluctance.  But,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  it  Is  no  favor  to  allow  people  to  unwit- 
tingly place  themselves  and  their  families 
In  dangerotis  situations  they  could  easily 
avoid  If  only  they  were  aware  of  their  exist- 
ence. If  some  form  of  licensing  Is  the  only 
way,  the  various  Interest  groups  should  be 
more  concerned  that  any  program  is  accom- 
panied by  a  meaningful  education  element, 
rather  than  opposing  It  on  the  grounds  that 
there  Is  no  need — the  fact  that  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  Americans  died 
In  boating  accidents  last  year  speaks  clearly 
that  there  is.  In  fact,  a  need. 

State  programs 
The  various  States  and  Jurisdictions  in  con- 
Jimction  with  the  Coast  Guard  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  ensiire  safe  boating  for  the 
public.  Through  the  grant-in-aid  program  a 
number  of  states  have  developed  enlightened 
programs,  however,  the  surface  has  been  only 
slightly  more  than  scratched,  and  much  more 
needs  to  be  accomplished  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  participants  in  recreational  boating. 
cooperation:  a  mttst 

National  Safe  Boating  Week,  Itself,  Is  the 
culmination  of  a  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  twenty-one  separate  organizations 
devoted  to  foctMlng  attention  upon  the  ne- 
oeaslty  for  pleasure  boatmen  to  know  and  to 
comply  with  safe  boating  practices.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  twenty-five  organizations,  there 
are  over  two  thousand  local  groups  such  as 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  flotillas,  U.S.  Power 
Squadrons,  Boating  Clubs,  and  other  safety- 
minded  organizations  who  have  contributed 
their  effort*  toward  publicizing  National  Safe 
Boating  Week,  toward  making  recreational 
boating  safer.  .  .  .  more  enjoyable. 

To  all  of  those  national  and  local  commit- 
tees actively  participating  in  the  promotion 
Of  boating  safety,  I  extend  my  thanks.  .  .  . 
and  congratulations.  I  urge  all  others  inter- 
ested in  boating  safety  to  Join  them  In  mak- 
ing this  an  even  more  effective  National  Safe 
Boating  Week  in  terms  of  public  awareness. 

Certainly,  the  safe  practices  established 
during  this  commemorative  week  can  be  car- 
ried out  during  this  boating  season  .  .  .  and 
throughout  the  year. 


REGULATION  OP  SPmiTS  AND 
WINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Kenttiilcy  (Mr.  Snyder)  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SNYEffiR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  Walsh,  in  intro- 
ducing a  concurr^t  resolution  calling 
for  a  congresslonil  study  to  determine 
whether  additional  regulatory  require- 
ments should  be  imposed  on  packages  of 
distilled  spirits  and  wine. 

For  the  past  40  years,  the  production 
and  distribution  of  distilled  spirits  and 
wine  have  been  subject  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  governmental  supervision  than 
any  other  consumer  product.  All  stand- 
ards of  identity  ire  prescribed  by  the 
Government;  all  Ingredients,  formulas, 
and  labels  are  subjnitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  approval;  and  all  production 
processes  are  insoected  and  supervised 
by  the  Governmiit.  These  safeguards 
adequately  protect  the  public  against  the 
use  of  any  harmfiil  ingredients  or  prbc- 
essees.  i 

And  yet,  the  Bmreau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Fireaims  now  proposes  to 
broaden  its  supervision  over  these  highly 
regulated  industries  by  requiring  that  all 
ingredients  be  listgd  on  each  label.  There 
are  some  300,000  pctive  distilled  spirits 
and  wine  labels.  To  require  a  separate 
listing  of  ingredients  for  each  of  these 
labels  would  impoee  a  heavy  and  costly 
burden  on  Goveminent  as  well  as  on  In- 
dustry, which  cos  s  ultimately  must  be 
borne  by  the  consu  ning  public,  and  there 
is  serious  doubt  tl  at  it  would  serve  any 
useful  purpose. 

No  country  in  t  le  world  requires  in- 
gredient labeling  Of  Government-stand- 
ardized distilled  spirits  of  wines.  Such 
a  unilateral  actiom  by  the  United  States 


would  generate  s 
temational  trade. 

Before  our  co 
quirement.  Congr 
broad  implicatl 
whether  it  truly  1 
interest.  This  is 
at  this  time,  wh 
to  reduce  the  co 


rious  problems  in  in- 


pry  adopts  such  a  re- 
should  consider  its 

IS  and  determine 
needed  in  the  public 

irticularly  Important 
we  are  attempting 

ts  of  Government  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  Federal  pro- 
grams. Meanwhilf.  until  all  relevant 
facts  are  assembled  and  carefully  stud- 
led,  the  proposed  administrative  action 
by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  should  b4  deferred — not  neces- 
sarily canceled,  but  merely  postponed 
during  a  reasonable  study  period. 
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PINANCIAlJ  DISCLOSURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Ijhe  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yo<k  (Mr.  Pish)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  abeaker,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  jom  with  my  colleagues 
In  the  New  York  congressional  delega- 
tion in  submitting!  for  the  public  record 
a  financial  disclosure  statement. 

My  statement  goes  beyond  the  dis- 
closure mandated  by  the  House  rules  be- 
cause I  believe  the  public  desires  and 
deserves  assurance  that  as  an  individual 
privileged  to  serve  In  elective  office,  I  am 
not  subject  to  anv  potential  or  actual 
conflicts  of  interest. 

The  New  York  congressional  delega- 
tion established  a  special  Committee  on 
Pinancial  Disclosures  to  give  this  matter 
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the  very  careful  honslderatlon  it  de* 
served. 

The  committee,  with  my  complete  en- 
dorsement, reached  the  following  con- 
elusions  with  resiJect  to  the  financial 
information  that  should  be  disclosed: 

First.  The  source  of  all  noncongres- 
sional  income  whefiher  for  services  ren- 
dered or  not;  I 

Second.  The  identity  of  the  creditor  of 
all  indebtedness  which  is  unsecured; 

Third.  The  soiurfes  of  all  reimburse- 
ments for  expenditures — other  than  from 
the  U.S.  Govemmeijt; 

Potuiii.  The  identity  of  all  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  Securities  owned  out- 


right or  beneficiall3 
Fifth.   The  idei 
entities — ^including ' 
poratlons,  trusts. 


bity   of   all   business 
partnerships,    cor- 
md  sole   proprietor- 


ships— professional  organizations— oifa 
noneleemosynary  nature — and  founda- 
tions in  which  the  Member  is  a  directw, 
officer,  partner,  or  serves  in  an  advisory 
or  managerial  capafclty,  and  the  position 
held  in  each  instanoe. 

Further,  the  cimmittee  concluded, 
again  with  my  stroiig  endorsement,  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  know  whether  the 
members  of  the  Ne^  York  congressional 
delegation  have  piid  appropriate  1973 
Federal,  State,  and  |local  income  taxes. 

My  statement  follows : 

FiNANcuu  Statement 

1973  Sources  of  Income:  VS.  Govern- 
ment— Congressional  Salary,  Dividends.  In- 
terest, Honorariums,  Trustees  Commissions, 
Capital  gains,  Incoma  from  Interest  in  rental 
property.  J 

Non-Secured  Indeitedness :  Note:  Blin- 
bethS.  Pyne  (sister)  |20,000. 

Sources  of  RelmbBrsement  for  Expendi- 
tures over  $100  (other  than  Goveriunent  and 
other  reported  as  cai  [ipaign  contributions) : 
None. 

Stocks  and  Bonds 
None. 

Business  or  Profesional  entitles  In  which 
I  hold  a  leadershl])  (Director,  Manager, 
Partner)  position:  None. 
1973  Income  taxes  pal  I: 

Federal 

State   - 

Local   _ 


Total 


sional   delegation's 


Ownership:    6/20/74— 


$5,522.95 
a,  630.  BO 
4,040.36 

12, 194.01 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  congres- 


Committee   on  Fi- 


nancial Disclosure  has  addressed  itself 
in  a  forthright  manner  to  the  financial 


disclosure  question. 


mittee  for  its  conscientious  work  and  I 


am  pleased  to  be 
public  reporting. 


I  commend  the  corn- 


identified  with  this 


WHY  ISRAEL  MIST  STRIKE  BACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yirk  (Mr.  Podell)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr;  Speaker,  two  related 
events  took  place  in^  the  Middle  East  In 
the  last  2  days.  The  Palestinian  terrorists 
who  killed  three  Western  diplomats  in 
the  Sudan  about  ai  year  ago  were  sen- 
tenced to  7  years  in  jail.  Immediately 
after  sentencing,  th  ey  were  released  to  a 
Palestinian  terrorists  group.  While  this 
judicial  farce  took  place,  another  Israeli 
village,  Nahariya.]  was  attacked  by 
Palestinian  terrorists. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  realize  that  the 
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only  way  to  curb  terrorism  is  to  be  as 
merciless  and  ruthless  with  them  as  they 
are  with  their  victims?  The  Sudanese 
Government,  by  its  action  in  releasing 
convicted  murderers  to  safety  In  the 
I^estinian  terrorist  organization,  has 
disgraced  itself.  Because  she  refused  to 
deal  firmly  with  the  terrorists,  Sudan  can 
accept  responsibility  for  the  attack  on 
Naharlya  and  other  such  attacks  in  the 
future. 

The  terrorists  who  Invaded  Nahariya 
had  originally  planned  to  go  to  the  town's 
school  and  wait  there  for  the  children  to 
arrive.  Apparently,  they  wanted  to  re- 
enact  the  Ma'alot  massacre.  They  were 
discovered  before  they  could  carry  out 
this  insane  scheme,  but  they  still  man- 
aged to  kill  a  young  woman  and  her  two 
children.  This  is  the  sort  of  people  the 
Israelis  are  fighting  against — limatics 
who  think  there  is  a  poUtical  point  to 
be  made  in  murdering  mothers  and 
children. 

I  cannot  blame  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
and  his  government  for  retaliating 
against  the  Palestinian  terrorists.  What 
else  can  they  do?  If  they  ignore  these 
acts  of  aggression,  more  Innocent  civil- 
ians will  be  killed.  They  must  strike  back 
swiftly  and  severely,  to  show  the  Pales- 
tinians that  such  murders  will  not  go 
unpunished. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Innocent  civilians 
have  been  killed  In  these  retaliatory 
raids.  Every  death  represents  another 
step  farther  away  from  the  goal  of  peace. 
The  Palestinian  terrorists  must  take  the 
blame  not  only  for  the  deaths  of  Israeli 
women  and  children,  but  for  their  own 
women  and  children.  After  attacking 
Israeli  towns,  they  run  and  hide  among 
Palestinian  civilians,  hoping  to  use  them 
as  a  shield  of  human  bodies  when  the 
expected  retaliation  comes.  They  turn 
around  and  blame  Israel  for  firing  on 
civilians. 

There  will  never  be  peace  tmtil  the 
Lebanese  Government  demonstrates  to 
the  world  that  it  has  the  courage  and  re- 
sponsibility to  control  Palestinian  ter- 
rorist activity.  Lebanon  has  offered  safe 
haven  to  the  Palestinians.  Lebanon  must 
therefore  expect  to  be  the  target  of 
Israeli  retaliation  so  long  as  the  Pales- 
tinians are  permitted  to  roam  free  and 
unhindered. 

Unquestionably,  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment would  rather  direct  its  energies  to- 
ward peace.  But  until  Lebanon,  the 
Sudan,  and  other  Arab  Governments 
.  stand  up  to  the  terrorists,  Israel  must 
continue  her  lonely  fight  to  j)rotect  her 
people  from  these  assassins. 

The  Israelis  are  doing  the  only  thing 
possible  in  continuing  their  air  raids 
over  Lebanon.  Those  who  criticize  these 
raids  miss  the  point.  Why  have  they 
never  raised  their  voices  when  the  Pales- 
tinians attack  Israeli  civilians? 

The  responsibility  for  these  attacks 
lies  with  Lebanon,  the  Sudan,  and  the 
other  nations  who  foster  and  harbor  ter- 
rorists. This  encourages  them  to  keep  on 
fighting  and  killing.  So  long  as  this  hap- 
pens, there  will  never  be  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  One  day.  and  I  fear  it  is 
coming  soon.  Israel  will  say.  "Enough." 
and  refuse  to  deal  with  the  Arabs  In  any 
way.  And  I,  for  one,  could  not  blame 


them.  Tlie  way  to  peace  must  include  a 
commitment  by  the  Arab  States  to  take 
a  firm  stand  against  terrorist  activities, 
and  to  respect  Israel's  sovereignty  and 
right  to  exist. 

I  hope  that  each  raid,  such  as  the  one 
on  Nahariya,  will  be  the  last.  But  until 
the  world  speaks  out  against  Palestinian 
terrorism,  and  until  the  Arab  States 
realize  that  they,  too,  have  a  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter,  these  attacks  will 
continue,  and  more  innocent  civilians 
will  die.  Israel  will  not  give  up.  She  will 
not  cave  In  to  Palestinian  terrorist 
pressure.  She  will  continue  to  fl§^t  imtll 
the  Arab  States  admit  that  the  only  true 
hope  for  peace  depends  on  controlling 
the  depredations  of  the  Palesthiian  mur- 
derers. 


POOD  SHORTAGE  PRODUCES 
TRADE  DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
reported  a  trade  deficit  for  May  at  $776.9 
miUion,  a  swing  deeply  into  the  red  as 
import  costs  remained  high  and  farm 
exports  fell  dramatically. 

Imports  outran  exports  by  $776.9 
million,  the  second  largest  monthly 
deficit  on  record,  surpassed  only  in  Octo- 
ber 1971.  when  the  trade  was  stilled  by 
a  dock  strike. 

For  the  first  time  this  century,  the 
United  States  had  its  first  full  year 
trade  deficits  in  1971  and  1972.  It  is  true 
that  devaluations  of  the  dollar  helped 
to  win  back  a  surplus  back  in  1973.  But 
this  year,  the  increased  cost  of  import- 
ing oil  has  produced  a  deficit  again. 

One  solution  to  reestablishing  a  favor- 
able balsuice  of  trade  is  to  produce  and 
export  more  food  products.  HJl.  15263. 
the  1974  Rice  Act,  is  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  would 
unshackle  the  American  rice  farmer 
and  permit  him  to  produce  more  rice 
to  meet  the  world  market  demand.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  this  as  a  viable 
alternative  to  a  balance-of-trade  deficit. 
Those  Members  who  are  interested  in 
this  approach  are  urged  to  contact  PhU 
Moery  in  my  office  immediately — exten- 
sion 5-4076 — in  order  that  you  may  be 
included  in  this  effort. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Hender- 
son) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  331,  final  passage  of  H.R.  15572, 
on  Jime  28, 1974, 1  was  in  the  Chamber, 
pleiced  my  card  in  the  box,  but  was  not 
recorded. 

Had  I  been  recorded.  I  would  have 
been  shown  as  voting  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Jime  25,  I  missed  roll  No.  328.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  cast  my  vote 
"aye." 


HAWAH  NATIVE  CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
cosponsors.  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  and  I  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  redress  one  of  the 
most  longstanding  grievances  held  by 
any  group  of  people.  The  people  to  whom 
I  refer  are  the  native  Hawaiians,  and  the 
bill  is  the  proposed  "Hawaii  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act,"  HJl.  15666. 

To  most  of  my  colleagues,  the  word 
"Hawaiian,"  may  simply  mean  residents 
of  my  beautiful  state.  But  the  term 
"Hawaiian"  carries  a  more  specific 
meaning;  it  refers  to  those  Polynesians 
who  Inhabited  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
prior  to  their  "discovery"  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1778.  To  be  "Hawaiian"  In  this 
sense  is  to  be  the  bearer  of  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  ethnic  heritage  which 
has  shaped  the  character  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  as  surely  as  its  island  geography. 
As  each  succeeding  wave  of  newcomers 
arrived  in  the  Islands,  the  Hawaiians 
imbued  them  with  what  has  come  to  be 
called  the  "Aloha  Spirit"— an  hidefln- 
able,  yet  irresistible,  spirit  of  openness 
and  friendliness,  a  wlUlngness  to  share 
with  all  the  sense  of  community,  which 
remains,  to  this  day,  Hawaii's  most  im- 
portant resource. 

This  very  openness  and  friendliness 
which  characterized  the  Hawaiians  has 
led  to  the  need  for  the  legislation  we  in- 
troduced today,  Newcomers  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  brought  with  them 
European  ideas  of  personal  ownership 
of  land  for  personal  profit.  The  Hawai- 
ians imtil  that  time  considered  the  land 
as  the  "Sacred  Hearth  of  the  Gods."  to 
be  used  by  all  for  suste^mce.  Under  the 
stewardship  of  Mie  jiir,  or  nobles,  the 
land  was  to  benefli:  all  of  the  people. 
When  the  new  system  took  hold,  few 
Hawaiians  were  able  to  come  to  grips 
with  it.  Even  those  who  received  land 
during  a  general  distribution  in  1848.  un- 
der the  great  mahele.  acording  to  a  1970 
Library  of  Congress  study: 

Naive  in  matters  of  real  estate  value,  sold 
their  land  soon  after  purchasing  them  .  .  . 
Many  tenants  failed  to  claim  the  lands  .  .  . 
they  occupied  and  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled . . . 

Nonetheless,  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
remained  available,  in  principle,  for  the 
benefit  of  Hawaiians  in  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment and  "crown"  lands  which  were 
imder  the  practical  control  of  the  mon- 
arch. 

But  in  1893,  when  the  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple were  regaining  a  sense  of  strength 
and  identity  under  the  powerful  leader- 
ship of  Queen  Lilluokalani,  outside  forces 
Intervened  agsdn. 

A  small  group  of  non-Hawallans  found 
ready    allies   in    the   U.S.   Minister    to 
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Hawaii  and  American  gunboats  off^ore, 
and  overtlirew  the  legitimate  native  gOT- 
emment  of  Hawaii.  Almost  immediately, 
a  treaty  providing  for  American  annexa- 
tion was  "negotiated"  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment, but  that  treaty  was  withdrawn 
from  Senate  consideration  by  President 
Grover  Cleveland  just  after  he  took  of- 
fice. President  Cleveland  then  sent  a  spe- 
cial envoy,  the  Honorable  James  H. 
Blount,  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  so-called  "revolution" 
which  overthrew  the  monarchy,  Mr. 
Blount,  a  longtime  Georgia  Congress- 
man and  former  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  flatly  con- 
cluded that  the  revolution  was  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy  between  the  U.S.  Minis- 
ter to  Hawaii  and  revolutionary  non- 
Hawaiian  leaders  in  Hawaii. 

In  an  ofQcial  communication  to  the 
Congress  about  the  affair.  President 
Cleveland  himself  stated  that — 

But  for  the  lawless  occupation  of  Hono- 
lulu \mder  false  pretenses  by  the  imited 
states  F^orces.  .  .  . 

Hawaii  would  have  remained  a  king- 
dom under  Queen  Llliuokalani. 

The  legislation  which  my  colleagxie 
and  I  introduced  today  Is  to  correct  this 
historic  wrongdoing.  HJl.  15666  is  the 
product  of  months  and  months  of  open, 
sometimes  diflBcult  efforts  on  the  part  of 
an  organization  known  as  Aboriginal 
Tands  of  Hawaiian  Ancestry.  The 
acronym  for  that  name  brings  new 
meaning  to  the  word  "ALOHA."  Prom 
the  crucible  of  hearings  on  the  various 
islands  in  Hawaii,  discussions  within  the 
organization's  leadership  and  member- 
ship, came  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide a  degree  of  compensation  to  the 
descendants  of  the  native  Hawailans  for 
the  lands  of  which  they  were  deprived 
so  long  ago. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  an 
independent  corporation  to  manage  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, $100  million  annually  for  10 
years  for  a  total  of  $1  billion.  There  Is 
also  a  provision  giving  the  corporation 
first  rights  on  any  land  in  Hawaii  de- 
clared to  be  excess  of  Its  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  Is  no  prac- 
tical way.  In  effect,  to  return  the  land 
to  the  Hawailans.  The  sad  fact  is  that 
there  are  only  about  6,000  square  miles  in 
the  entire  State  of  Hawaii,  compared 
with  about  570,000  square  miles  In  Alaska. 
Thus,  there  can  be  no  large-scale  return 
of  land  in  settlement  of  these  claims,  as 
there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims.  In  fact,  the  land  returned  to  the 
Alaska  Natives  by  itself  is  equal  to  about 
10  times  the  total  area  of  Hawaii.  That  is 
why  the  bill  being  introduced  today  fo- 
cuses on  money  damages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  well  realize— and  the 
Hawaiian  people  realize— that  this  legis- 
lation will  not  be  easy  to  enact.  It  in- 
volves a  large  amount  of  money,  and  Is 
intended  to  redress  a  grievance  which 
most  Americims  probably  do  not  yet  even 
know  occurred.  It  is  my  hope,  however, 
that  the  bill  being  introduced  today  will 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  discussion,  a  way  to 
fact*  which  more  than  justify  this  lejds- 
focus  public  attention  on  the  historical 
lation.  The  members  of  ALOHA,  and  the 


members  of  the  itawaii  congressional 
delegation,  will  be  very  active  In  educat- 
ing all  Americans  to  the  justness  of  the 
cause  represented  by  the  bill. 

I  trust  that  early  hearings  will  be  pos- 
sible to  further  ralfe  the  public  consci- 
ousness on  this  matiter. 

In  this  connectioKi  I  wish  to  congra- 
tulate Mr.  Kekoa  Kaapu.  president  of 
ALOHA  Associatiott,  Mrs.  Louisa  Rice, 
its  f  oimder  and  dlrdctor  and  members  of 
the  board  of  directors,  who  have  been 
in  Washington  for  nearly  a  week  on  a 
special  mission  whi^h  they  have  accom- 
plished beyond  all  e  icpectations. 

I  include  in  the  IfrcoRS  the  text  of  the 
bill  at  this  point: 

HJt.  15666 


the  settlement  of  hls- 
Hawalian  Natives,  and 


A  bill  to  provide  for 
torlc  claims  of  the 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfte  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress]  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as 
Claims  Settlement  A(  t 


DECLA]  ATTONS 


(a)  It  Is  necessar}) 


the  Hawaiian  Native 


Sec.  2.  Congress  finis  and  declares  that — 


that  a  fair  and  Jvist 


settlement  now  be  i  lade  of  all  claims  by 
Natives  and  Native  Qfoups  of  Hawaii,  which 
claims  are  based  on  the  lawless,  fraudulent 
and  forceful  acts  of  agents  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  acts  the  lawful  and  sover- 
eign government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii 
was  overthrown,  dominion  and  domain  over 
the  people  and  lands  of  Hawaii  was  ulti- 
mately assumed  by  tbe  United  States,  and 
thus  the  Independence  and  sovereignty  of 
the  Hawaiian  people '  as  a  collective  social, 
IJoUtlcal,  and  econonilc  entity  was  perma- 
nently terminated; 

(b)  The  settlemeiit  should  be  accom- 
plished rapidly,  wlthlflnallty  and  certainty, 
without  litigation,  id  conformity  with  the 
existing  economic  anjd  social  needs  of  Ha- 
waiian Natives,  with  maximum  participation 
by  Hawaiian  Natives  in  decisions  affecting 
their  rights  and  property,  and  without  creat- 
ing a  wardship  or  trusteeship  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  OoVernment;  and 

(c)  All  claims  against  the  United  States, 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  all  other  persons, 
that  are  based  on  acts  of  agents,  agencies  or 
lnstr\maentalltles  of  tie  United  States  which 
contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  and  enabled 
the  United  States  to  sstablish  dominion  and 
domain  over  the  people  and  lands  of  Hawaii, 
Including  all  claims  of  aboriginal  right,  title, 
use,  or  occupancy  of  land  or  water  areas  In 
Hawaii,  or  that  are  based  on  any  Statute  or 
Treaty  of  the  United  States  relating  to  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States,  or 
that  are  based  on  tha  laws  of  any  other  na- 
tion, including  any  such  claims  that  are 
pending  before  any  Foderal  or  State  tribunal, 
are  hereby  extinguished. 

DCrZNITIOMB 

axe.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term — 

(a)  "Hawaiian  NatKe"  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  possessed  of  the  blood  of 
ancestors  who  were  living  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  prior  to  1778: 

(b)  "Hawaiian  Islahds"  means  the  terri- 
tory now  Included  In  Ihe  State  of  Hawaii; 

(c)  "Secretary"  meaps  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  j 

(d)  "Minor"  means  k  person  under  the  age 
of  18  years;  I 

(e)  "the  CorporatioA"  means  the  Hawaiian 
Native  Corporation  eakabllshed  by  Section  8 
of  this  Act;  I 

(f)  "AliOHA"  meante  the  AX.OJU^.  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  its  successors  and  assigns. 

(g)  "person"  means  and  Includes  an  in- 
dividual, Orm,  corporartion,  association,  part- 
nership, or  other  legal  entity; 
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mean  and  Include  he. 
Qls,  hers,  their  and  Its. 


(h)  "he"  and  "his" 
she,  they  and  It,  and 

HAWAIIAN    XfAtm    BOLL 

Sxc.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  roll  at 
Hawaiian  Natives  wltbln  two  years  of  tbs 
date  of  this  Act  and  shall  maintain  such  roll 
thereafter  by  ellmlnatilng  the  names  of  de- 
ceased Natives  and  by  addlog  the  names  of 
after  bom  Natives  and,  with  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Corporation,  of 
other  persons  previously  omitted  subse- 
quently shown  to  qualUy.  The  right  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
long to  the  living  Hawaiian  Natives  listed  on 
the  roll  from  time  to  time  and  shall  not  be 
transferable  inter  vix>os  or  upon  death.  In 
the  absence  of  a  sufBclent  genealogy  to  es- 
tablish that  an  appllaant  for  enrollment  Is 
an  Hawaiian  Native,  hb  may  nevertheless  be 
enrolled.  If  he  is  generally  acknowledged  by 
Hawaiian  Natives  acqiulnted  with  him  to  bs 
an  Hawaiian  Native,      j 

HAWAIIAN    M&TTVX    FUND 

See.  6.  (a)  There  Ls  established  in  ths 
Treasury  of  the  UnlteA  States  the  Hawaiian 
Native  Fund  Into  whlih  the  following  shall 
be  deposited:  | 

(1)  $1,000,000,000  frdm  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury,  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated as  follows : 

(A)  $100  million  dutlng  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  this  Act  becomeB  elective;  and 

(B)  $100  mUllon  dicing  each  of  the  next 
nine  fiscal  years  following. 

(2)  Interest  at  the  ra(te  of  5  per  centum  per 
annum,  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, on  any  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  section  6(a)  (1)  of  this  Act 
that  is  not  deposited  in  the  fund  within  six 
months  after  the  end]  of  the  fiscal  year  la. 
which  due.  J 

(b)  Such  fund  shall  be  a  trust  fund  and 
money  on  deposit  therf  In  shall  earn  Interest 
and  be  Invested  and  adpilnlstered  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  the  same  maimer  as  trust  funds  of 
Indian  tribes. 

(c)  Upon  completlo|i  of  the  organization 
of  the  Corporation,  a*id  the  election  of  a 
board  of  directors  by  tl^e  members,  all  money 
m  the  fund  from  time  to  time  shall  be  held 
subject  to,  and  distributed  to  such  corpora- 
tion In  accordance  wljth,  the  orders  of  the 
board  of  directors. 


KAWAIIAK    NAT 


COBFORATION 


Sec.  6.  (a)  There  la  hereby  established  a 
body  corporate  named!  the  Hawaiian  Native 
Corporation,  whoee  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness BhaU  be  located  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
The  corporation  shall  cot  be  an  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States.  The  members  of 
the  Corporation  shall  ,be  the  Hawaiian  Na- 
tives listed  on  the  Haw^illan  Native  Roll  from 
time  to  time. 

(b)  Within  two  and  a  half  years  from  the 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a 
certificate  of  membership  In  the  Corporation 
to  each  Hawaiian  Native  listed  on  the  roll  as 
of  the  date  of  issue.  Thereafter,  he  shall  issue 
such  a  certificate  to  ea^h  Native  added  to  the 
roU.  i 

(c)  Certificates  of  mfeors  shall  be  isstwd  In 
accordance  with  the  Hawaii  gifts  to  minors 
act  I 

(d)  Certificates  Issiled  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  rights  an<]  benefits  appertalnloc 
thereto,  shall  not  be  scUd,  assigned,  hypothe- 
cated, subject  to  liens  or  executions,  or  other- 
wise alienated.  Upon  tDe  death  of  a  member, 
his  certificate  shall  be  cancelled,  but  any 
benefits  accrued  to  tfte  time  of  his  death 
shall  be  distributed  In,  his  name  to  his  rep- 
resentatives. I 

(e)  The  purposes  of  the  Corporation  are  to 
receive  and  administer  the  benefits  provided 
by  this  Act  for  the  Ebi^railan  NaUves,  and  to 
engage  in  any  and  all  enterprises,  buslneeses, 
undertakings  and  activities  that  the  board  of 
directors  deems  promoftlve  of  their  interests 
and  welfare,  whether  <ir  not  directed  to  the 
making  of  monetary  profits. 
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(f)  The  CorpcHration  shall  have  all  rights, 
powers,  privileges  and  Immunities  usually 
possessed  by  biislness  for  profit  corporations 
and  by  charitable  Institutions.  Without  limi- 
tation of  the  foregoing,  the  corporation  shall 
bave  the  following  specific  rights,  powers, 
privileges  and  immunities: 

(1)  to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws  providing 
for  the  structure  and  governance  of  the  Cor- 
poration; provided  that,  for  a  period  of  20 
years  from  the  date  of  this  Act,  such  bylaws 
and  amendments  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary; 

(2)  to  adopt  a  corporate  seal,  which  shall 
be  JtuUclally  recognized; 

(3)  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  corporate 
name; 

(4)  to  engage  in  businesses  and  activities 
for  profit  and,  without  restriction,  to  pay 
dividends  and  make  other  distributions  of 
money  and  property  to  members  out  of  capi- 
tal and  earnings; 

(5)  to  acqtilre,  own,  hold,  manage,  invest, 
hypothecate,  and  dispose  of  property,  and 
Interests  therein,  of  every  kind  and  descr^- 
tlon,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  tangible  and 
intangible; 

(6)  to  provide  professional  and  technical 
assistance  to  members  and  to  groups  and 
organizations  In  which  members  have  sub- 
stantial Interests; 

(7)  to  finance  and  conduct  programs,  and 
to  aid  others  In  financing  and  conducting 
programs,  for  the  purposes,  without  limita- 
tion, of  providing  housing,  education,  and 
relief  from  distress  to  members  and  their 
families,  and  of  promoting  the  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  members  and  their 
families  and  of  groups  and  organizations  In 
which  members  have  substantial  Interests; 

(8)  to  engage  generally  in  programs  and 
activities  designed  to  enhance  the  health, 
wealth,  welfare  and  education  of  members 
and  their  families; 

(9)  to  be  deemed  a  charitable,  tax  exempt, 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  dona- 
tions of  money  and  property  from  others; 

(10)  to  be  deemed  a  public  Instrumental- 
ity and  body  politic  for  the  purpose  of  quali- 
fying under  acts  of  Congress  authorizing 
loans,  grants  In  aid,  or  other  assistance  to 
qualified  entities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  various  projects  and  programs,  includ- 
ing, without  limitation,  housing,  education, 
health  and  economic  developnient. 

(11)  to  be  exempt  for  a  period  of  20  years 
from  the  date  of  this  Act  from  the  payment 
of  any  and  all  local,  state  and  federal  taxes; 

(12)  to  make  distributions  of  money  and 
property  to  members  exempt  from  any  and 
all  forms  of  taxation  until  the  total  of  such 
distributions  equals  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  5(a)  (1)  of  this 
Act.  after  which  members  shall  be  subject 
to  tax  on  distributions  to  the  same  extent 
as  would  the  shareholders  of  any  business 
corporation  receiving  distributions  of  like 
kinds. 

(13)  to  be  exempt  for  a  period  of  20  years 
from  the  date  of  this  Act  from  all  local,  state 
and  federal  laws  regulating  corporations; 
provided  that  the  Secretary  shall  require  the 
Corporation  to  Include  in  Its  bylaws  such 
provisions  for  audits,  reports,  proxy  solicita- 
tions, and  other  disclosures  and  controls  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  Inform  and  protect 
members,  and  others  Interested  In  the  Cor- 
poration. 

(14)  to  assume  and  discharge.  In  aocord- 
snce  with  Section  8  of  this  Act,  all  fair  and 
reasonable  unpaid  obligations  Incurred  by 
ALOHA,  under  lawful  written  contracts  with 
third  persons  for  the  purposes  of  preparing, 
presenting,  or  advocating  or  seciu-ing  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  settle  the  historic 
claims  of,  the  Hawaiian  Natives.  Including, 
without  limitation,  loans  and  advances  of 
money  or  other  things  of  value,  and  fees  and 
•zpenses  of  attorneys  and  other  consultants. 

(g)  The  management  of  the  Corporation 
■hall  be  vested  In  a  board  of  directors.  Except 


for  the  Initial  board,  which  shall  be  con- 
stituted as  provided  In  section  6(b)  of  this 
Act,  the  number,  terms,  qualifications  and 
method  of  election  of  directors  by  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  as  prescribed  In  the  bylaws 
of  the  Corporation. 

(h)  The  Initial  IXMtrd  shall  consist  of  17 
directors. 

(1)  At  the  time  he  first  Issues  certificates 
of  membership  imder  section  6(b)  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  call  for  the  election 
of  the  Initial  board.  Any  member,  except  a 
minor,  who  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  written  nomination  signed  by  not  less 
than  100  adult  members  shall  be  a  can- 
didate for  director.  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare a  ballot  Including  the  names  of  all 
persons  so  nominated. 

(2)  Such  ballot  shall  be  supplied  each 
member,  except  a  minor  member  for  whom 
no  custodian  has  been  designated  under 
the  Hawaii  Gifts  to  Minors  Act,  who  shall  be 
entitled  to  17  votes,  which  he  may  distrib- 
ute, as  he  sees  fit.  In  whole  votes,  among 
any  one  or  more  of  the  candidates  on  the 
baUot,  not  to  exceed  17. 

(3)  Candidates  shall  be  declared  elected 
in  the  following  order: 

(A)  The  candidate.  If  any,  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  who  receives 
more  votes  than  any  other  candidates,  if 
any,  who  are  also  residents  of  the  Island 
of  Hawaii. 

(B)  The  candidate,  If  any.  who  Is  a  resi- 
dent of  Maul,  who  receives  more  votes  than 
any  other  candidates,  if  any,  who  are  also 
residents  of  Maul. 

(C)  The  candidate.  If  any.  who  Is  a  resi- 
dent of  Lanal,  who  receives  more  votes  than 
any  other  candidates.  If  any,  who  are  also 
residents  of  Lanal. 

(D)  The  candidate.  If  any.  who  Is  a  resident 
of  Molokal,  who  receives  more  votes  than 
any  other  candidates.  If  any.  who  are  also 
residents  of  Molokai. 

(E)  The  candidate,  if  any,  who  Is  a  resi- 
dent of  Oahu,  who  receives  more  votes  than 
any  other  candidates.  If  any,  who  are  also 
residents  of  Oahu. 

(F)  The  candidate.  IX  any.  who  Is  a  resi- 
dent of  Kauai,  who  receives  more  votes  than 
any  other  candidates.  If  any.  who  are  also 
residents  of  Kauai. 

(G)  The  candidate.  If  any,  who  is  not  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  who  receives 
more  votes  than  any  other  candidates.  If 
any,  who  aire  also  not  residents  of  the 
State  of  HawaU. 

(H)  The  remaining  candidates  receiving 
the  most  votes,  without  regard  to  residence. 
In  number  necessary,  with  those  elected 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (A)  through  (O) 
above,  to  equal  17. 

(1)  The  members  of  the  initial  board 
BhaU  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  until 
their  succeesors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

(J)  (1)  The  initial  board  shall  prepare 
and  adopt  bylaws  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  Such  bylaws,  among  other  things, 
shall: 

(A)  Designate  an  ofiBce  and  agent  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  receipt  of  process  and 
other  legal  purposes; 

(B)  Provide  for  the  composition  and  elec- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  subsequent  to 
the  Initial  board;  and 

<C)  Designate  and  prescribe  the  duties  of 
the  officers  of  ttw  Cotporatlon.  who  shall  be 
elected  by  the  board  and  serve  at  its  pleasure. 

StTSPLUS   LANDS 

Sec.  7.  Any  provision  of  law  to  the  con- 
trary not  withstanding,  the  Administrator  of 
Uie  General  Services  Administration  is 
hereby  directed  to  give  to  the  Corporation 
the  first  and  prior  right  to  acquire  any  Fed- 
eral lands  located  within  the  State  of 
Hawaii  which  have  been  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  In  accordance  with  law,  to 
be  "surplus"  and  not  required  for  the  needs 
and  the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of 


all  Federal  agencies.  If  the  Corporation  elects 
to  exercise  its  right  to  acquire  any  surplus 
federal  lands,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
vey such  surplus  federal  lands  to  the  Cor- 
poration unoondltUHiaUy  and  without  cona- 
pensation  therefor. 

OBLIGATIONS  INCT7BKCD  BT  ALOHA 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  this  Act,  any  person  that  claims  that 
ALOHA  Is  Indebted  to  him  on  an  unpaid 
written  contractual  obligation  Incurred  by 
ALOHA  for  the  purposes  of  preparing,  pre- 
senting, or  advocating  or  securing  the  enact- 
ment of,  legislation  to  settle  the  historic 
claims  of  the  Hawaii  Natives,  shall  present 
his  claim,  together  with  appropriate  docu- 
mentation to  ALOHA  and  the  Corporation. 
In  consultation  with  ALOHA,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  review  and  prepare  a  schedule  of 
all  such  claims,  noting  thereon  which  claims, 
if  any,  it  questions  or  disputes.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor, 
which  schedule,  together  with  ccples  of  the 
claims  and  supporting  documents  supplied 
by  the  claimants,  it  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary within  nine  months  of  the  date  of 
this  Act.  Claims  not  questioned  or  disputed 
by  the  Corporation,  to  which  the  Secretary 
takes  no  exception  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  this  Act,  shall  thereafter  be  due  and 
payable  by  the  Corpwratlon.  In  the  event 
the  Corporation,  the  claimant,  and  the  Sec- 
retarj'.  cannot  agree  on  the  settlement  of  a 
claim  questioned  or  disputed  by  the  Cor- 
poration, or  to  which  the  Secretary  has  taken 
an  exception,  the  same  may,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  either  the  Corporation,  the  claim- 
ant or  the  Secretary,  be  determined  bv  arbi- 
tration under  Chapter  668  of  the  Hawaii 
Revised  Statutes. 

HEPORTS  TO  CONGKESS 

Sec.  9.  During  a  period  of  20  years  from  the 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  reports  anniially  to  Congress  on 
the  state  of  the  Hawaiian  Natives  and  the 
execution  and  effects  of  this  Act.  During 
the  session  of  Congress  next  convened  after 
the  end  of  such-  period,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit,  through  the  President,  a  final  report 
on  the  state  of  the  Hawaiian  Natives,  which 
shall  Include  a  summary  of  actions  taken 
and  results  achieved  under  this  Act.  together 
with  such  recommendations  to  Congress  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 

APPBOPBIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  Thtn  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Is- 
sue and  publish  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
derogate  from  or  diminish  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  obligation  of  Hawaiian  Natives  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  or  relieve,  replace,  or  di- 
minish any  obligation  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  rights  and  welfare  of  Hawaiian  Na- 
tives as  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of 
Hawaii; 

(b)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  constitute  a  Jurisdictional  act  to 
confer  Jurisdiction  to  sue.  nor  to  grant  Im- 
plied consent  to  Hawaiian  Natives  to  sue  the 
United  States  or  toty  of  its  officers  with  re- 
spect to  the  claims  extinguished  by  the  op- 
eration of  this  Act. 

BUPSXMACY    AND   SBPASABIUTr 

Sac.  13.  In  the  event  of  conflict  between 
this  Act  and  any  other  acts  of  Congress  or 
other  laws,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
control.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is  au- 
thoritatively determined  to  be  invalid  on  Its 
face  or  as  applied,  such  holding  shall  not  be 
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deemed  to  Invalidate  or  affect  any  otlier  pro- 
visions  of  this  Act. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  ALOHA  Association,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Hawaiian  Native 
Claims  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  seek  rep- 
arations few  the  native  Hawailans  for 
the  loss  of  their  land  when  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  became  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  ALOHA— Aboriginal  Lands  of 
Hawaiian  Ancestry — Association  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  native 
Hawaiian  people  who  Inhabited  the 
Hawaiian  islands  before  their  discovery 
by  Western  man  in  the  18th  century.  A 
delegation  of  ALOHA  members  is  in 
Washington  this  week  for  the  historic 
occasion  of  the  Introduction  of  this  leg- 
islation in  the  Congress. 

Under  the  bill.  $1  billion  would  be  ap- 
propriated over  a  10-year  period.  A  cor- 
poration owned  by  all  part-Hawaiian 
persons  would  be  created  by  the  bill,  and 
all  funds  received  would  be  used  in  per- 
petuity for  the  benefit  of  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple in  such  areas  as  education,  economic 
development,  and  housing.  The  bill  would 
extinguish  all  future  claims  agsdnst  the 
United  States. 

I  am  introducing  this  important  legis- 
lation at  the  request  of  the  ALOHA  Asso- 
ciation so  that  the  process  of  congres- 
sional consideration  of  Hawaiian  native 
claims  can  begin.  While  a  considerable 
period  of  time  may  be  required  for  com- 
pletion of  such  action,  I  am  hopeful  that 
hearings  can  be  scheduled  in  Hawaii  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  the  Hawaiian 
people  can  be  offered  an  opportunity  to 
testify  as  to  the  need  and  justification 
for  adoption  of  this  legislation  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  issue  of  native  claims  for  the 
Hawaiian  people  is  similar  In  some  re- 
spect to  the  claims  of  Alaska  natives. 
Congress  enacted  legislation  granting  01 
billion  and  a  large  amount  of  lanu  to 
Alaskan  Natives  In  satisfaction  of  their 
claims  against  the  United  States.  I  feel 
that  the  native  inhabitants  of  both 
States  originally  lost  their  land  under 
similar,  but  not  Identical  circiunstances. 
Because  of  the  loss  of  their  land,  native 
Hawailans  have  suffered  greatly,  and 
collectively  they  have  been  deprived  of 
their  birthright.  Although  once  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  their  nimibers 
as  full  blooded  Hawailans  now  constitute 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  ALOHA  Association  states  their 
claim  on  the  forcible  overthrow  in  1893 
of  their  last  monarch,  Queen  Lilluoka- 
lanl.  I  believe  It  Is  Incumbent  on  the 
Congress  to  delve  deeply  into  this  sub- 
ject and  examine  ail  the  facts  concerning 
their  claim.  The  legislation  Introduced 
today  will  help  furnish  a  vehicle  for 
such  consideration. 

With  utmost  respect  for  the  Hawaiian 
people  and  in  hopes  that  their  right  to 
restitution  tor  losses  will  receive  all 
due  attention  by  the  Congress,  I  am  join- 
ing In  their  quest  by  the  Introduction  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.  STARK.  Mi .  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  dl.stingulshed  colleague, 
the  distinguished  deputy  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Haw^  (Mr.  Matsttnaga)  for 
his  brilliant  presehtation  of  this  worthy 
legislation,  and  I  wish  to  commend  his 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink)  . 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman's  con- 
stituents and  tl^e  native  American- 
Hawaiians  will  be  in  good  hands.  I  am 
equally  sure  the  gentleman  will  guide 
tills  legislation  spqedily  through  the  seas 
of  legislation  with  jthe  same  care  and  dis- 
tinction with  which  he  has  sponsored  the 
93d  Club  on  this  me  of  the  aisle.  I  can 
only  assure  the  gentleman's  constituents 
that  their  interests  are  in  the  hands  of 
two  of  the  most  able  Members  of  the 
House  of  RepreserAatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  im  moved  to  support 
the  legislation  that  the  gentleman  has 
described  this  ever  ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tl  ank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MATSUNi^3A.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleijian  for  his  kind  re- 
marks, and  I  shall  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him,  with  his  full  understanding 
and  assistance. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  ^leld? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Floricla. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  JEHorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleopan  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  presentation  hire  this  morning. 
^Jpknow  that  weie  It  not  for  the  pro- 
nroltion  in  the  )rules  of  the  house 
against  such  practice,  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  recotnlze  the  presence  of 
many  of  his  friends  who  are  here  this 
morning.  I 

Mr.  MATSUNApA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I 
shall  look  forward  to  his  understanding 
and  his  cooperation  In  enacting  the 
legislation  which  tny  colleague  and  I 
introduced  today. 


June  27,  1974, 


1  rNTTED  STATES  TO 
AID  FOR  RAW 


BILL  TO  ALLOW 
BARTER  POREjGN 
MATERIALS 

(Mr.  MILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extedd  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  i 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mb.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
a  bill  I  have  sponsored  that  would  al- 
low the  United  States  to  barter  its  for- 
eign aid.  This  progosal  currently  has  54 
cosponsors  In  the  House.  Because  of  the 
great  interest  shown  in  this  legislation. 
I  would  like  to  in^rt  the  testimony  In 
the  Congressional  Record: 
Testimont      of      congressman      Claremcs 

MnxBi  ON  HJl.   lk041.  HJl.   14661,   HJB. 
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Mr.  Chairman  ana  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  |hU  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify before  you  today  on  a  proposal  which  I 
believe  deserves  a  pkice  In  our  foreign  aid 
program.  This  concept  Is  the  "barter  bill," 
HJl.  14041.  BastcaU*.  It  would  aUow  the 
United  States  to  exciange  or  barter  Its  for- 
eign aid  for  raw  mal^rtals  which  we  lack  In 


this  country  or  whlih  are  In  short  supply 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  explain* 
Ing  why  I  feel  this  Barter  Idea  is  necessarr 
then  a  little  about  the  bill  Itself,  and  flnajl 
ly  direct  myself  to  sopie  of  the  obvious  quet- 
tlons  and  criticism  Jthat  the  blU  raises. 

Since  the  end  of  \Torld  War  n  the  United 
States  has  contributed  over  9168  billion  la 
foreign  aid  and  assistance.  During  the  p«. 
rlod  Immediately  after  the  war  up  through 
the  mid-60'8  an  attitude  prevaUed  in  this 
country  that  since  wf  were  the  richest  coun- 
try In  the  world  we]  could  give  away  larm 
portions  of  our  wealth  to  help  the  poonr 
nations.  Today,  howfever,  this  is  no  longw 
the  case.  We  cannolj  afford  to  continue  to 
give  away  our  wealljh  with  no  strings  at> 
tached.  Our  wealth  ik  limited;  our  resourcet 
are  limited.  If  we  arfe  to  maintain  and  Un. 
prove  the  quality  of  life  in  the  United  Statet 
we  must  receive  something  In  return  for  oup 
foreign  aid. 

Our  foreign  assist  mce  program  has  cer- 
tainly not  made  the  rest  of  the  world  love 
us.  Many  aid  reclpleats  gladly  take  foreign 
aid  with  one  hand  vfh  He  slapping  us  with  the 
other  through  the  iiromotlon  of  antl-UA 
policies.  For  example,  Ecuador  has  received 
$340  million  since  19iJ4.  They  have  returned 
our  generosity  by  selzmg  U.S.  fishing  boats 
that  come  within  20(i  mUes  of  their  shores. 
Jamaica  has  received  »86  million  during  tliat 
same  period.  Just  last  month  the  Jamaican 
government  announced  that  It  Intends  to 
Increase  the  royalties  and  taxes  It  levies  on 
bauxite  by  more  than  500%.  Presently  Ja- 
maica is  the  major  soiirce  of  bauxite  ores  for 
the  U.S.  aluminum  Industry.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  examples:  Peru,  Uganda.  India, 
and  others.  They  all  serve  to  Ulustrate  the 
pomt  that  m  many  Instances  our  aid  has  not 
brought  stability  to  spme  parts  of  the  world. 
It  has  not  bought  frifendshlp  for  the  United 
States.  It  has  not,  lii  many  cases,  filtered 
down  to  the  poor  maii  in  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. Often  it  has  beia  wasted  on  showy  of- 
flee  buildings  or  othei  extravagant  trappings 
that  are  monumental  to  the  waste  of  the 


American  taxpayers' 
While  the  United 
billions  of  dollars  \n 
the  past  28  years  we 
crisis  that  we  are  he 


Bollars. 
States  has  spent  these 
foreign  assistance  over 
pave  been  Ignoring  the 
ling  for  with  regard  to 


our  own  economic  stlabUity.  Each  year  the 
Congress  is  called  u^on  to  raise  the  debt 
celling.  Much  of  that  debt  Is  generated  by 
borrowing  to  meet  foreign  aid  outlays.  Our 
balance  of  payments!  picture  continues  to 
look  bleak  for  the  fuW.  At  the  same  time 
that  our  national  economy  Is  saddled  with 
these  burdens  Amerljan  Industry  faces  an 
uncertain  future  as  tlje  critical  raw  materials 
necessary  to  progress  become  more  and  mon 
scarce.  Of  the  13  so-called  "basic"  materials 
vital  to  manufacturl|ig,  the  United  Statei 
must  Import  all  or  p»rt  of  its  requirements 
for  eleven  of  them.  Tjnfortunately  this  pic- 
ture wUl  not  get  any  better.  There  are  almost 
no  known  large  reseuves  of  these  minerals 
left  In  the  United  States — and  they  have 
been  prospected  for  almost  everjrwhere  In  the 
country.  So  as  far  as  our  ability  to  be  mineral 
self-sufficient,  we  have  reached  our  limits, 
barring  the  discovery  i  in  the  distant  future 
of  substitutes.  Of  course,  it  Is  not  Just  these 
eleven  basic  minerals  that  we  are  forced  to 
Import.  There  are  mapy  others  that  may  be 
equally  Important  sudh  as  platinum,  cobalt, 
mica,  magnesium — and  the  petroleum  that 
we  all  know  about  now.  Even  assummg  that 
our  demand  for  these  materials  does  not  In- 
crease— an  unlikely  event — the  United  SUtas 
will  be  out  of  most  of  these  by  the  year 
2000.  J 

If  we  want  to  Insure!  that  our  children  and 
grandchildren  are  not  brought  to  their  knees 
by  the  type  of  economic  blackmail  that 
we  have  seen  In  the  p«st  year  we  must  take 
steps  now  to  provldeimlneral  resources  for 
the  yean  ahead,  mthout  such  security 
American    Industry    #1U    be    permanentty 
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crippled,  Jobs  will  be  lost  and  our  standard 
of  livmg  will  drop  sharply.  The  longer  we 
wait  to  take  preventive  action  the  closer  to 
eoonomlc  disaster  we  move.  Just  over  the 
past  six  months  we  have  seen  the  chaotic 
effect  that  spot  shortages  of  certain  critical 
raw  materials  can  have  on  U.S.  Industry. 
Imagine  what  It  could  be  like  If  Industry 
bad  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  mineral 
cartels  for  all  of  its  crucial  needs. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  United  States 
Is  running  out  of  these  strategic  minerals, 
many  of  otir  aid  recipients  are  sitting  on 
mountains  of  untapped  or  partially  developed 
natural  wealth.  Looking  at  a  list  of  the 
known  or  speculative  mineral  reserves  In 
the  world  you  won't  find  nations  such  as 
the  United  States,  France,  Japan,  or  Ger- 
many on  that  list.  Instead  you  will  find  na- 
tions such  as  Brazil  with  zinc.  Indonesia 
with  copper,  Peru  with  lead,  and  Jamaica 
with  bauxite.  These  are  the  same  countries 
that  In  most  Instances  receive  U.S.  aid  In  one 
form  or  another.  With  this  situation  in 
mind,  it  seems  only  right  that  the  United 
States  should  begin  to  receive  something 
in  return  for  its  aid.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  a  case  of  the  "developed"  nation  giving 
aid  to  the  "under-developed".  As  we  run  out 
of  our  strategic  minerals  it  is  time  to  barter 
our  aid  for  these  minerals  we  need.  The  posi- 
tion of  "developed"  and  "imder-developed" 
la  being  reversed. 

I  feel  that  the  barter  bill  I  have  proposed 
would  be  that  first  necessary  step  to  mineral 
security.  In  addition,  the  American  people 
would  begin  to  get  something  back  for  the 
billions  of  dollars  of  foreign  aid  we  dis- 
pense. What  I  am  proposing  here  is  a  fair 
exchange  for  mutual  benefit.  Last  December, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  stated  In  Its 
report  on  foreign  assistance  that  "some 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  certain  arrangements 
with  the  underdeveloped  coimtrtes  receiving 
IT.S.  foreign  aid  concerning  the  exchange 
or  barter  of  strategic  or  critical  raw  materials 
In  their  possession." 

As  the  bill  Is  worded  the  barter  aspect 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  would  be  dis- 
cretionary. It  would  be  used  whenever  the 


President  "deems  It  to  be  In  the  national 
interest."  This  nonmandatory  approach 
would  enable  us  to  continue  aid  to  an  espe- 
cially needy  area  even  when  that  particular 
country  may  be  completely  without  any  raw 
materials  that  we  need.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  Is  my  feeling  that  under  present  circum- 
stances the  President  should  be  encouraged 
to  use  his  barter  power  at  all  other  times. 
Whenever  he  would  find  that  a  nation  re- 
ceiving U.S.  aid  does  In  fact  possess  a  stra- 
tegic or  critical  raw  material  he  should  exer- 
cise the  barter  option  and  obtain  something 
in  return  for  our  aid. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  bill  concerns  Just 
what  the  United  States  would  do  with  the 
raw  material  once  It  had  successfully  bartered 
for  It.  As  I  see  it.  there  are  two  ways  to 
approach  It.  The  mineral  could  be  stockpiled 
by  the  government  and  then  sold  at  a  time 
In  the  future  when  the  shortages  become 
more  acute.  As  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  this  sale  would  be  done  In  a 
manner  which  did  not  disrupt  the  market  or 
cause  problems  for  U.S.  Industries.  The  other 
avenue  of  approach  is  to  put  the  rights  to 
the  raw  material  up  for  bid.  The  successful 
bidder  would  then  mine  the  raw  material  and 
seU  It.  subject  only  to  the  stipulation  that 
the  mineral  must  be  sold  to  this  country. 
The  barter  Idea  Is  broad  enough  In  scope 
to  cover  either  approach  or  even  some  third 
method. 

I  frankly  admit  that  I  do  not  have  all  of 
the  answers  as  to  how  the  specifics  of  the 
program  would  work  In  detail.  However,  with 
the  expertise  of  this  committee  and  Its  staff 
I  am  confident  that  the  details  can  be 
worked  out. 

Those  critical  of  the  barter  concept  have 
mentioned  several  areas  of  concern.  On  criti- 
cism has  been  the  idea  that  the  program  is 
unworkable.  I  don't  think  so.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned, all  of  the  details  may  not  have  been 
worked  out  but  the  thirty  years  of  experi- 
ence In  foreign  assistance  of  this  conunittee 
and  the  executive  departments  can  surely 
provide  the  guidance  and  answers  that  are 
needed.  If  we  sit  around  and  wait  until  every 
single  contingency  Is  covered,  the  Idea  will 
never  be  put  Into  action.  We  must  take  that 


first  step  now.  When  the  United  States  began 
its  aid  program  no  one  could  predict  for  sure 
where  it  would  lead — and  yet  the  U.S.  took 
that  first  step  because  It  was  considered 
necessary.  It  Is  time  now  to  head  back  up 
that  road.  To  delay  any  longer  will  continue 
this  needless  expei^se  of  taxpayer's  money 
and  jeopardize  our  Industrial  future. 

A  second  question  on  the  barter  approach 
has  been  that  it  allows  the  Umted  States 
to  prey  on  the  poorer  countries  of  the  under- 
developed world.  I  cannot  buy  that  argu- 
ment. What  we  are  proposing  here  Is  a  fair 
exchange.  We  are  not  robbing  anyone.  These 
nations  will  also  profit  as  development  of 
their  resources  leads  to  increased  employ- 
ment and  a  stronger  economy  for  them.  If 
we  do  not  follow  the  barter  course  we  will 
pay  dearly  In  10  or  30  years,  even  as  we  are 
beginning  to  pay  now.  We  have  already  seen 
the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  cartels 
by  these  mineral-rich  xxatlons.  The  longer 
we  postpone  facing  these  facts,  the  more  diffi- 
cult we  will  make  our  future.  Admittedly 
this  is  a  carrot-and-stick  approach  to  the 
problem,  but  It  Is  the  most  effective. 

I  think  the  time  Is  right  to  Incorporate 
the  barter  Idea  Into  our  foreign  aid  program. 
The  American  pubUc  and  the  Congress  are 
vigorously  questioning  the  giveaway  of  aid. 
This  sentiment  was  reflected  in  the  House 
last  January  when  the  IDA  authorization 
was  votei  down.  I  feel  there  Is  strong  sup- 
port for  the  barter  idea  In  the  House  as 
evidenced  by  the  54  co-sponsors  of  this  bill. 
The  barter  proposal  is  not  a  plan  for  con- 
tinuing the  Foreign  assistance  program  be- 
cause my  votes  of  not  supporting  the  pro- 
gram strongly  reflect  that  I  wotUd  much 
prefer  we  stop  giving  away  the  taxpayers' 
dollars.  But  each  year  we  find  that  the  pro- 
gram continues  so  If  it  miist  continue  then 
we  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  receive 
material  of  equal  value. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  committee  for  this  op- 
portunity to  testify.  I  think  the  barter  con- 
cept Is  an  extremely  valid  Idea.  I  urge  Its 
careful  consideration  and  Inclusion  as  part 
of  our  foreign  aid  program. 


Raw  material 


Percent 
metal  needs 
imported  by 
United  States    Approximate  currant  price 


Aid  recipient  possessing  metal 


1.  Chrome  (ore) ...  100 

2.  Cobalt 98 

3.  Aluminum  (ore  and  metal) 96 

4.  Manganese 95 

5.  Tin 78 

6.  Nickel 7« 

7.  Zinc 55 

8.  Silver 44 

9.  Tungsten  (ore) 43 

0.  Beryllium 39 

1.  Iron 30 

2  Lead 27 

3.  Copper 17 


$50/lT Ptiilippinss. 

$3.40/lb Zair»...... 

W.48/lb Jamsics. 

W38^b Gabon 

$4.70/Ib.„ Bolivia 

$1.62/lb Columbia-. 

».35/lb Brazil 

J5.09Ar  at_ Ptru. 

W9/STU Thailand 

J30/STU Brazil 

$14/LT VenezMla.. 

$0il/lb Ptru 

JL08/lb Indonesia.. 


Aid  received 

Total  aid  since 

1973 

World  Wat  II 

(millions) 

(thousands) 

«161.7 

12,274,700 

116 

498.900 

&4 
1.9 

'']\^ 

31.4 

602.100 

107.2 

1.342,600 

71.5 

2,959,900 
507.600 

9.8 

81.3 

1.739.700 

71.5 

2, 959. 900 

12.0 

316, 800 

9.8 

507,600 

358.0 

1,783,600 

COMMITTEE  REFORM  BILL 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tbis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  offered  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion which  would  have  had.  if  it  had 
prevailed,  the  effect  of  forcing  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees,  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
u»G)  to  seek  a  rule  on  the  committee  re- 
form bill  reported  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Speaker,  following  the  precedents 
of  the  House,  ruled  that  the  resolution 
offered  by  my  colleague  did  not  in  fact 


have  the  status  of  being  privileged.  Mr. 
Anderson  appealed  the  ruling  of  the 
Chsdr.  This  was  a  most  imusual  move. 
A  motion  to  table  the  motion  was  made. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  "aye"  on  the  motion 
to  table.  As  was  pointed  out  earlier  in 
today's  proceedings  there  have  been  only 
eight  such  appeals  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  in  almost  50  years.  In  every  in- 
stance but  one,  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
was  sustained. 

The  integrity  of  the  Chair  and  the  au- 
thority of  his  rulings  axe  Important  to 
the  orderly  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  House.  I  was  pleased,  and  not  at  all 
surprised,  to  see  the  Republican  leader- 
ship, except  for  Mr.  Anderson,  vote  to 
table  the  appeal.  I  hasten  to  point  out. 
Hie.  Speaker,  had  Mr.  Anderson's  resolu- 


tion been  in  order,  I  would  have  sup- 
ported it.  I  have  carefully  considered  the 
Select  Committee's  recommendations 
and  find  them  not  only  desirable  and  ac- 
ceptable but  imperative.  They  represent 
the  kind  of  reform  in  the  House  which  is 
needed  to  meet  the  ever  changing  and 
increasing  responsibilities  of  the  House. 
I  share  my  colleague's  disappointment 
that  House  action  on  the  report  and  rec- 
ommendations has  been  delayed  but  I  am 
more  optimistic  than  he  is  in  my  belief 
that  the  House  win  act  during  this  ses- 
sion on  this  far  reachbiji  reform  measure. 


H.  ELDRED  WILSON 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  this  month  one  of  our  finest  House  em- 
ployees, H.  Eldred  Wilson,  assistant  op- 
eration's officer  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bank,  will  retire. 

I  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  80th  Congress,  which  convened  in 
January  of  1947  and  El  WUson  came  to 
the  House  bank  In  the  same  year.  We 
have  shared  a  lot  of  history  and  we  share 
a  particular  love  for  this  great  Institu- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  Members  and 
staff  of  the  House  Join  me  In  thanking 
El  for  his  service,  dedication,  and  hard 
work  over  the  years,  and  wishing  him 
the  best  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  Recced  the  text  of  some  very  ap- 
propriate comments  broadcast  by  Joe 
McCaffrey  on  Tuesday  in  tribute  to  El- 
dred Wilson: 
Joseph   McCAmzT   Nrws  Broaocast — ABC 

News,   FklDAT,   JtTNX  31.   1974 

Many  years  ago,  yovmg  H.  Eldred  WUaon 
was  tagged  by  drama  critics  hereabouts  as  an 
actor  with  a  glowing  future.  He  was  offered 
Jobs  by  Arthur  Godfrey,  by  Ethel  Barry- 
more,  and  be  participated  In  Lee  DeFcvest's 
first  successful  telecast  in  1937. 

Family  circumstance*  kept  Wilson  from 
accepting  the  alluring  Godfrey  and  Barry- 
more  offers.  Instead,  he  entered  the  banking 
business  with  the  old  Lincoln  National  In 
Washington.  Now  44  years  later — 17  with 
Lincoln,  27  on  Capitol  Hill,  El  Wilson  U  re- 
tiring as  assistant  cashier  of  the  members' 
banking  facility  In  the  Office  of  the  House 
8ergeant-at-Arms. 

Wilson  was  drafted  in  early  1947  to  reor- 
ganize and  establish  procedural  routine  in 
the  House  bank,  at  that  time  operated 
Ictfgely  by  non-professionals.  His  first  more^ 
insisting  on  periodic  General  Accounting 
Office  audits  of  the  facility— ellmlnatMl  th* 
frequent  deficits  existing  In  the  bank's  ac- 
counts before  the  auditing  routine  was  set  up. 

Wilson  since  baa  become  the  confidante  of 
scores  of  Houi>e  members  and  staffers,  a  rac- 
onteur of  distinction  serving  as  a  clearing 
house  for  humor  from  all  parte  of  the  nation, 
but  still  a  professional  insisting  on  profes- 
sional operations  of  the  Ho\iae  bank.  He  Is 
retiring,  reluctantly,  aa  advloe  of  bla 
physicians. 

Did  Wilson's  early  experience  as  an  actCH' 
benefit  him  In  his  Capitol  Hill  duties?  "Sure 
dkl."  WUscm  wys.  "It  made  It  possible  for 
me  to  keep  a  straight  face  no  matter  how 
many  rkUculous  things  I  ran  Into,  no  matter 
how  many  weird  problems  I  was  called  on  to 
solve.  If  this  place  dldnt  exist.  It  couldn't 
hare  been  Invented." 
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ELVAN  QEOROE  WAS  MORE  THAN 
A  COACH 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  AI^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oklahoma 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  coaches  and 
teachers  when  Mr.  Elvan  George  of  Ada, 
Okla.,  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack 
at  his  home  at  Ada  on  Friday,  Jime  21, 
1974.  During  21  years  of  high  school 
coaching.  Mr.  George's  football  teams 
won  174  games,  lost  52  and  tied  9.  His 
Ada  High  School  teams  won  6  State 
ahamplmuhips  during  the  T-y«ar-perlod 


from  1951  throug  i  1997.  His  East  Cen- 
tral State  College  football  teams  notched 
a  93-36-5  record  winning  4  straight 
Oklahoma  Collegiate  Conference  titles 
from  1965  to  19681 

But,  as  Ray  Soldan,  reporter  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  Dally  Oklahoman, 
pointed  out  in  an  article  June  22,  1974. 
Elvan  George  was  more  than  a  coach.  A 
copy  of  Mr.  Sold$n'8  article  follows: 

Quoting  Napoleon,  Elvan  George  dedicated 
a  history  he  wrote  about  Ada  High  School 
football  with  the  words:  "Battles  are  usuaUy 
won  by  the  soldiers  but  the  generals  take  the 
credit."  : 

It  was  a  dedication  you  Just  knew  a  man 
like  Elvan  George  would  write.  He  knew  what 
it  took  to  win.  He  knew  how  to  prepare  a 
team  to  win.  Butj  once  that  victory  was 
achieved,  be  gave  the  credit  to  the  players 
themselves.  | 

Elvan  George  diet  Friday  at  the  age  of  62 
of  an  t^jparent  hei«^  attack.  Death  was  al- 
most Instantaneous,  coming  at  his  long-time 
home  near  bis  beloived  Ada  High  School  at 
6:30  ajn.  He  had  just  completed  his  morning 
ritual  of  a  5  o'clock  log  arovnd  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  } 

George  was  not  a  tomplejt  man.  Everything 
be  did,  he  did  enthusiastically  and  with  as 
thorough  preparation  as  could  be  mustered. 
"Not  many  ministers  could  teach  religion 
in  college  as  well  as  be  could,"  said  long-time 
friend  and  fellow-cpacb  Craig  McBroom  In 
giving  an  example  c^  bis  dedication.  "He  was 
a  Bible  scholar.  Wb«n  he  went  at  something, 
he  went  all  the  way.?" 

Nor  was  George  an  outgoing  man.  For  a 
coach,  he  was  remarkably  quiet  spoken. 

"X  tried  the  hollaring  and  ranting  style 
when  I  fljst  8tarte4  coaching,"  George  once 
said.  "But  It  wasn'li  me.  I  couldn't  tongue- 
lash  effectively.  I  hatl  to  be  myself." 

"He  expected  so  niuch  and  he  didn't  make 
any  bones  about  it/'  said  Pat  O'Neal,  who 
both  played  and  co^hed  under  George  and 
succeeded  Elvan  aa  head  coach  at  East  Cen- 
tral State  College.  "^He  was  a  disciplinarian 
who  demanded  respect." 

His  coaching  record  clearly  shows  that  he 
got  that  respect.  During  21  years  of  high 
school  coaching  (tvio  at  Colgate  and  19  at 
Ada) ,  his  teams  woi  174  games,  lost  53  and 
tied  nine.  His  Ada  teams  won  six  stat« 
championships  durlpg  a  seven-year  period 
from  1961  through  4967. 

Moving  to  East  Central  In  1969,  George 
coachftd  the  Tigers  33  years  and  notched  a 
98-36-6  record,  winWng  four  straight  Col- 
legiate Conference  flltles  from  1966  to  1968. 
He  retired  from  coaching  following  the 
1971  season,  but  reznained  on  the  Bast  Cen- 
tral faculty. 

George  was  refresblngly  honest  In  assess- 
ing his  team's  capabilities. 

"I  didn't  see  anyone  last  year  who  had  a 
line  like  we  think  «e'U  have  this  year,"  he 
said  at  the  outset  of  the  1966  season.  The  line 
literally  carried  the  Cougars  to  another  state 
title  with  the  inexperienced  backfleld  tm- 
able  to  generate  more  than  two  touchdowns 
a  game  imtll  the  seaeon  was  eight  weeks  old. 
In  August  of  ie«7  he  said:  "The  boys 
should  be  able  to  do  about  what  they  want 
to  do.  We  were  fortunate  to  win  the  state  the 
last  two  yews,  but  honestly.  w»  should  be 
better  this  year."  Oijly  ono  teiun  oaou  with- 
in 20  points  of  Ada.  which  won  aU  13  of  Its 
games,  outscoring  tbree  playoff  foee.  174-38. 
George  q>oke  candidly  about  all  things.  "I 
really  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  Ada  High." 
he  said  on  several  occasions  while  East  Cen- 
tral coach.  "It's  Jxist  not  nearly  as  rewarding 
to  m».  I  enjoyed  working  with  high  school 
kids  so  much." 

Ernest  Thompson,  who  covered  tpoitB  for 
the  Ada  Evening  Itews  through  much  of 
George's   coaching   career,   has   never   con- 
sidered him  as  merely  a  coach. 
"I  dont  caU  him  a.  coach,"  Thompson  said. 
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"I  caU  him  a  tca<^er.  I've  taken  sevam 
classes  imder  him  a1  Bast  Central  In  several 
subjects.  He's  the  gfeateat  teacher  I've  ever 
known." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  qonsent.  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  YouN«  of  Florida)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Kehp,  for  20  tnlnutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHNXEBELi,  f  or  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  Clause^,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. I 

Mr.  MoKnmEY,  f^r  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walsh,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mrs.  Heckler  of^  Massachusetts,  for  S 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAnt,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day, j 

Mr.  Snyder,  for  ^  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pish,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stark)  to  revise  and  extwd 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter:)  T 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Henderson,  ft)r  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiNGHAic,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  3  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  REtrss,  for  SOiminutes,  on  June  28. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60pnlnutes,  on  July  17. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to:  I 

Mr.  Flood,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  preceding  the  vote 
on  the  Symms  amendment. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of 'Massachusetts  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks  during  gen- 
eral debate  following  the  remarks  of  Hr. 
Michel. 

Mr.  Stxigeb  of  'Wisconsin  to  inclnds 
extraneous  matter  ^  his  rraiarks  during 
the  debate  on  the  ftpproprlations  bin. 

Mr.  Randall  following  the  vote  of  the 
motion  of  Mr.  O'Neill  to  table  the  appeal 
on  the  point  of  order  of  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,  and  to  revi^  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Randall,  to 
that  point  in  the 
on  the  amendment  of  amendment  of 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  to  reduce  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  funding. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks  following 
the  comments  of  M^.  Teagve. 

Mr.  Albert  to  extend  his  own  remarks 
In  the  body  of  the  Record  in  two  In- 
stances and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, r 

(The  following  lijlembers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  YouNC  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  BTew  York. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hxmr  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Sbbklivs. 


rt  his  remarks  at 
rd  after  the  vote 
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Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hosmee  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Heinz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  BlESTER. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERwntsKZ  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  McKlNNEY. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Lorr. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  GiLMAM  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HuDNUT. 

Mr.  McClory. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest Of  Mr.  Stark)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  HUBERT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Reid  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  GRirriTHS. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nUnols. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  McCoRHACK  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Ndc. 

Mr.  Rogers  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mrs.  Mink. 


SENATE  WTT-T-  REFERRESD 

A  bill  Of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  aa  follows: 

8.  2001.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Alamo- 
fordo  Dam  and  Reaervolr,  New  Mexico,  as 
Sumner  Dam  and  Lake  Sumner,  reepectlvely; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tniiiar 
Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  18  minutes  ajn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  today,  Friday, 
June  28. 1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  ZXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3497.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10,  Umted  States 
Code,  to  permit  persons  from  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States  to  receive  In- 
struction at  the  UjS.  MlUtary  Academy,  the 
VB.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  for  other  piirpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2498.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  docket 
No.  49,  the  Fort  Sill  Apache  Tribe  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma;  the  Warm  Spring  Band 
of  Apaches,  ex  rel.  Sam  Baozous;  the  Chiri- 
cahua  Band  of  Apache$,  ex  rel.  James  Kay- 
aykla,  Sr.;  the  Fort  SUl  Apaches,  ex  rel. 
Benedict  Johze,  Plaintiffs,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to 
25  TJ.S.C.  70t:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

BaCXXVZD    niOlC    THZ    COICPTXOUJa     GBTBtAI. 

2499.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
list  of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  May  1874,  pursuant 
to  31  VJB.C.  1174;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2500.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  use  of  the  economic  order  quan- 
tity principle  by  selected  civil  agenlces  and 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  June  26,  1974] 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  (3ommlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
86.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
and  final  report  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities 
(Rept.  No.  93-1159).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
[Submitted  June  27. 1974] 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  14697.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  limit 
on  dues  for  n.S.  membership  in  the  Interna- 
tional Criminal  Police  Organization  (Bept. 
No.  93-1160).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJi.  14214.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  and 
related  laws  to  revise  and  extend  programs  of 
health  revenue  sharing  and  health  servlcea. 
and  for  other  purposes ;  with  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  93-1161).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 8.  2137.  An  act  to  amend  the  act 
of  OctobM  16.  1066  (80  Stat.  96S,  90  U.S.C. 
66a) ,  relating  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional  appr<9riatlon8  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
said  act.  (Rept.  No.  93-1162).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJt.  15283.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Forest 
Serrloe,  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  pro- 
tect, develop,  and  enhance  the  productivity 
and  environmental  values  of  certain  of  the 
Nation's  lands  and  resources,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1163).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  St«te  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 


Conference  report  on  S.  2893  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1164) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1206.  Resolution  provid- 
ing fOT  the  consideration  of  HH.  15427.  A 
biU  to  amend  the  BaU  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  to  provide  financial  aseistance  to  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  93-1166).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  C<unmlttee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1209.  Reaolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
15465.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased  partic- 
ipation by  the  umted  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  and  to 
permit  U.S.  citizens  to  ptu-chaae,  hold,  aeU, 
or  otherwise  deal  with  gold  In  the  United 
SUtes  or  abroad.  (Rept.  No.  93-1166).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas : 
H.B.  15654.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
fessional standards  review  organizations  to 
review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJB.  15855.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protection 
of  franchised  dealers  in  petroleum  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Gecvgla: 
HJl.  16656.  A  bm  to  Incorporate  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  H; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEST  (for  himself.  Mr.  Black- 
Buw,  Mrs.  BtnucE  of  California,  Mr. 
Caknet  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr. 
Cttim,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Oxx- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.    FaOEKUCH,    Mr.    Qatdos,    Mr. 
HuBEB,  Mr.  ICHORD,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
KxTCHXTic,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
RoxrssxLOT,  Mr.  Sboup,  Mr.  Sfknce, 
Mr.  Stmms,  and  Mr.  Zion)  : 
H£.  16657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  prevent  the 
exportation  and  reexportation  of  American 
products.     Including     technology,     capital 
equipment,  scientific  accomplishments,  and 
agrlciiltural  commodities  to  nonmarket  econ- 
omy countries  and  unfriendly  nations,  and 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  such  products 
by  American  subsidiaries  operating  abroad 
to  nonmarket  economy  countries  and  un- 
friendly nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Udaij.)  : 
HJt.  15658.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Potomac 
River  National  Historical  Park  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dkinan, 
Mr.    Oilman.    Ms.    Holtzman.    Mr. 
Bubgenes,    Mr.    Adams,    and    Mr. 
Matnx)  : 
HJl.  15659.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  S02(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  to  reln- 
stitute  specific  accounting  requirements  for 
foreign  currency  expenditures  in  connection 
with  congressional  travel  outelde  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  QUNTKR: 
H.R.  16660.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  of  deduction  equal  to  the  in- 
crease In  residential  electricity  expenaee  after 
January  I,  1973;  to  the  Conualttee  on  Ways- 
and  Means. 
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HJl.  15661.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  a  tax  credit  equal  to  one-balf  of 
the  Increase  In  residential  electricity  ex- 
penses occurring  after  January  1,  1973;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mesms. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HJl.  15662.  A  bill  to  require  a  vote  In  both 
Houses  of  Congrees  before  any  proposed 
agreement  on  the  transfer  of  nuclear  ma- 
terial or  technology  to  any  foreign  entity  by 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
HJi.  15663.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  prohibit  FHA  Insurance  of 
blanket  mortgages  In  condominium  projects, 
and  FNMA  purchases  of  conventional  con- 
dominium mortgages,  where  the  developer 
retains  or  will  retain  a  leasehold  Interest  In 
the  common  areas  and  facilities  of  the  proj- 
ect Involved;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Rox, 
Mr.  HxcBLER  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
DXNROLM,  Ms.  Abzuc,  Ml.  Stubble- 
nxLD,  Mr.  Oatdos,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
WiLaow  of  California,  Mr.  Baozixo, 
Mr.   Duncan,   Mr.   Podell,   Mr.  dtj 

POKT,     Mr.     TlERNAN,    Mr.    BgWNglT, 
Mr.    Staxk,    Ms.    Orasso,    Mr.    Bei-i., 
Mr.   Sarbanes,   Mr.   Rose,   and   Mr. 
HuB^) : 
H-R.  16664.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  transfer 
of  atomic  technology  to  foreign  powers  with- 
out the  express  approval  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLET  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  QuNiu) : 
HJt.  15665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  a  tax  credit  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  Increase  In  residential  electricity  ex- 
penses occurring  after  January  1,  1973;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  MiKK) : 
H.R.  15666.  A  bui  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment   of   historic   claims   of   the   Hawaiian 
Natives,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  15667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  limited 
exclusion  of  capital  gains  realized  by  tax- 
payers other  than  corpjoratlons  on  securities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HJI.  15668.  A  bill  to  authorize  reoomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  tbe 
basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to  January 
1,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Recttla,  Mr.  Obkt,  Blr. 
MuBTHA,  Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Fbznzzl,  Mt. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Fraser,  and 
Mr.  Whrt)  : 
HJt.  15669.  A  bill  to  amend  section  210  of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  by  repealing  the  author- 
ity of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
and  of  certain  executive  agencies  to  charge 
an  occupant  of  a  Federal  building  for  the  use 
of  such  building;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  TI2RNAN: 
H.R.  16670.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  regtilated  public  utility  com- 
panies engaged  In  the  sale  of  electric  power 
at  the  retail  level  for  any  amount  expended 
for  residual  fuel  oil  which  Is  more  than  »7J50 
a  barrel;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Pwelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VEY8BT  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Don  H.  CLAtmnr) : 
H.B.  16671.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Urban  Mass 
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Transportation  Act  [of  1964  to  insure  that 
transportation  facilities  manufactured,  con- 
structed, or  renovated  with  Federal  funds 
will  comply  with  minimum  standards  of  ac- 
cessibility and  safeti  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped;  to  th«  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HJI.  15672.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  th* 
United  States  Codeiln  order  to  provide  for 
the  reduction  in  survivor  annuities  under 
the  survivor  benefit  plan  by  reason  of  social 
security  benefits  based  on  military  service 
only  If  such  benefits  are  in  fact  received  by 
the  survivor;  to  th^  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BOB 
Ltjjan,  Mr. 

L&G0MARSIN( 

UNS  of  Hi! 

Mttbpht  of 

SON  of   Nei 

Florida,  Mr, 

Gn.MAN,  ant 
HJI.  15673.  A  bl 
putatlon  at  age  60  oi 
bers  and  former  mei 
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ION  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ALSH,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Mr.  Stmms,  Mrs.  Col- 

ils,  Mr.  BxrcRANAN,  Mr. 

Tew  York,  Mr.  Thomp- 
Jersey,  Mr.  BimKX  of 

Hanna,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Mr.  Gttnter)  : 
to   authorize   recom- 

the  retired  pay  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed 


services  whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  tn  effect  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sandman,  Mr.  Bafalis,   Mr.  Rrnss, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Tatron,  Mr.  rxERNAN,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Wtdler,  Mr.jPoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Frelinq- 
HTTYSEN,  MrJ  Duncan,  Mr.  Moaklet, 
Mr.  RANDAI4,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  and  MrJ  Rose)  : 
HJI.  15674.  A  bill  %)  authorize  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  thei  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  14  effect  prior  to  January 
1,  1972,  and  for  othet  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HJI.  15675.  A  bill  Uo  amend  section  105(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (which 
relates  to  wage  continuation  plans)  to  pro- 
vide that  the  exclud^Ulty  from  gross  Income 
of  disability  pension  payments  to  an  in- 
dividual shall  be  coptlnued  when  said  In- 
dividual reaches  statutory  retirement  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  WAys  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ASPJn     (for    himself.    Mr. 

TiERNAN  and  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 

York) :  j 

HJI.  16676.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  mUltary 

departments  from  uilng  dogs  In  connection 

with  any  research  or  other  activities  relating 

to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents;  to 

the  Committee  on  Aaned  Services. 

By  Mr.  BURKB  of  Massachuaatts: 
HJI.  15677.  A  bUl  etemptlng  State  lotteries 
ttam  certain  Federal   prohibitions  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I 

By  Mr.  FISH:  I 
HJI.  15678.  A  bUl  )to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S«  to  exclude  from  grass 
Income  the  Interest  jon  deposits  in  certain 
savings  institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.      "I 

By    Mr.    OIAI^O    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Cotter,  Mrs.  Orasso,  Mr.  McKnnnr, 
Mr.  SARAsm,  and  Mr.  Steele)  : 
HJI.  16679.  A  bill  t9  provide  one  additional 
permanent  district  Jfidgeshlp;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA; 
HJt.  15680.  A  bill  to  facUltate  the  transfer 
of  science  and  technology  and  Increase  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  through  the  full  utilization 
of  global  telecommunication  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Sclenoe  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJt.  16681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  provide  for  auttnnatlo  coet- 


of -living   adjustment!   In   the   Income  tax 
rates,  the  amovmt  of  the  standard,  personal 
exemption,  and  depreciation  deductions,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  j>ayable  on  certain  ob- 
ligations  of  the  Unltid  States;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and!  Means. 
ByMr.LANDRXJM: 
HJI.  15682.  A  blU  io  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  gains  lii  certain  exchanges  in- 
volving  foreign  corporations;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MOAKUnr: 
HJI.  16683.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  amount  <if  certain  cancellations 
of   Indebtedness   uncler   student   loan   pro- 
grams;   to    the    Co        ■■  ~ 
Means. 

By   Mr.   Ra: 

Abzog,  Mr. 

Anderson  i 

Mr.    Be 

BoGGS,  Mr. 

Caret  of  Ne 


Ittee    on    Ways    and 


VLL 


for   himself,   Ms. 

>AMS.  Mr.  AOOABBO,  Mr. 

California,  Mr.  Aremds. 

Mr.    Bingham,   Mrs. 

;o,  Mr.  Btbon,  Mr. 

York,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 

Mrs.  CoLUNS  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 

CONTE)  : 

HJI.  15684.  A  bUl  t4  establish  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  memorial  schplarships,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Co*mUttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RANdIll    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Gorman,  Mr.JDoMiNicK  V.  Dantkls! 

Mr.    Davis    of   South    Carolina,   Mr! 

DE  Lttgo,  MrJ  Denholm,  Mr.  Dent! 

Mr.  DERWiNsii,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Ea- 

BERG,    Mr.    FiscELL,    Mr.    Pattntrot, 

Mr.    Fisher,    Mr.    Flood,    and    Mr 

Foley) : 

HJI.  15685.  A  bill  td  establish  the  Harry  8. 

Tniman  memorial  schplarships,  and  for  other 

purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   RANDikLL    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Fb^ser,  Mr.  Oettts,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mrs.   Geasso,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mrs.  Green  o'.  Oregon,  Mr.  Green  of 
PennsylvanlaJ   Mrs.    GRimTHS,   Mr. 
Gttnter,  MrJ  Hanna,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  HAWteiNS,  and  Mr.  Hechlir 
of  West  Virginia) : 
HJi.  15686.  A  bUl  tq  establish  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  memorial  scholarships,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helstoski,   Mr.   Hogan,    Mr.   Hou- 
TTELo,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hobton,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  dallfomla,  Miss  Jordan, 
Mr.  Leggett,  I  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  Mn  Madden.  Mr.  Mathis 
of    Georgia,  I  Mr.    Matsunaoa,    Mr. 
Meeds,  and  Mr.  Melcher)  : 
HJI.  16687.  A   blU   to  establish   the  Harry 
S.  Tniman  memorial  scholarships,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  thp  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.        j 

By  Mr.  RANDALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Moorrbad  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Mx»phy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Passman, 
Mr.  Perkins.  |Llr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Poaob, 
Mr.  Podell,  fclr.  Rangel  and  Mr. 
Rees)  :  ! 

HJt.  16688.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Harry  8. 
Truman  memorial  scholarships,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educattoo 
and  Labor.  ' 

By  Mr.  RANDALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Rot,  Mr.  Roy»al,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Sai- 
BANES,  Mr.  S»BELros,  Mr.  Jambs  V. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Strattok, 
Mr.  Stttbbletibld,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  Mr. 
Tiernan)  :  I 
HJI.  15689.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Harry  8. 
Ttuman  memorial  sohMarshlps.  and  for  ottur 
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purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   RANDALL    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Van  Deeelin,  Mr.  Waldib,  Mr.  Wars, 

Mr.    WHrn,   Mr.   WmTBUuHar.   Mr. 

Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Won 

Pat,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 

H.R.  16690.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Harry  S. 

Truman  memorial  scholarships,  and  for  other 

purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
HJt.  15691.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  402  of 
title  42,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG   (for  herself  and  Mr. 

KocH) : 

H.R.  15692.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 

on  the   basis   of   sex,    marital   status,   and 

sexual  orientation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  (for  himself  and  Ms. 

SCHROEDER)  : 

H.R.  15693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  income  taxation  for  cooperative 
housing  corporations  and  condominium 
housing  associations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Cartes,  and  Mr.  Sbbxb- 

UNG)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1080.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  January 
of  each  year  as  March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects 
Prevention  Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By   Mr.    SNYDER    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Dehwinski,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  King, 
and  Mr.  Walsh)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  553.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  regula- 
tions, requiring  statement  of  Ingredients  on 
bottles  of  distilled  spirits  and  wine,  be  not 
promulgated  vmtll  Congress  has  considered 
the  matter  fully;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  of  Hllnols: 

H.  Res.  1203.  Resolution  directing  the 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees to  seek  a  rule  making  in  order  for 
consideration  by  the  House.  House  Resolu- 
tion 988;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

H.  Res.  1204.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  completion  of  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
the  construction  of  a  natural  gas  pipeline 
from  Alaska  to  the  continental  United 
States  through  Canada;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.  ISes.  1206.  Resolution  creating  a  special 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  into  the  legal,  political,  and  diplomatic 
status  of  lands  which  were  the  subject  of 
grants  from  the  King  of  Spain  and  from  the 
Government  of  Mexico  prior  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  American  Southwest  as  a  result 
of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  conclud- 
ing the  Mexican-American  War  in  1848;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sarasin,  and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 

H.  Res.   1206.  Resolution  expressing  the 
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sense  of  the  Hotise  regarding  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  servicemen  listed  as  missing  in  action 
in  Southeast  Asia  to  presumptive  finding  of     ► 
death  status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.  Res.  1207.  Resolution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  UJS.  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affalr.s. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJi.  15694.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  AngeU 
Bamett;    to   the   Committee   on  the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
UJ.  Res.  1081.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  status  of  permanent  residence  to  cer- 
tain aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxi|, 

453.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Administration  Committee,  Board  of 
Governors,  American  Bar  Association,  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  relative  to  the  confidentlaUty  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commissions  annual  line 
of  business  reports;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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LASER   FUSION 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or  rhodb  island 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  the  thermonuclear 
fusion  is  the  ultimate  solution  to  the 
world's  energy  problems.  In  the  past  few 
years  there  have  been  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  the  field,  primarily  in  the  areas 
of  laser  fusion,  as  opposed  to  the  older 
theory  of  magnetic  containment  fusion. 
Researchers  hit  upon  the  idea  of  using 
intense  laser  beams  to  blast  frozen  pel- 
lets of  hydrogen  instantly  to  thermonu- 
clear temperatures,  with  a  potentially 
vast  release  of  nuclear  energy.  Laser 
fusion  eliminates  the  problems  of  mag- 
netic containment  fusion  that  scientists 
have  been  wrestling  with  for  decades. 
Numerous  problems  must  be  overcome 
before  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
laser  technique  is  a  practical  source  of 
energy.  But  these  problems  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  confronting  magnetic 
containment. 

Prom  its  inception,  however,  laser  fu- 
sion development  has  Been  controlled  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — ^AEC — 
Division  of  Military  Applications,  where 
the  tightest  security  reigns.  In  effect,  the 
AEC  has  placed  laser  fusion  In  two  com- 
partments: one,  the  dominant  military, 
is  hermetically  sealed,  while  the  other, 
civilian,  has  been  allowed  a  varjring  de- 
8ree  of  flexibiUty.  Under  the  terms  of  a 
1958  international  agreement,  initiated 


by  the  Soviet  Union,  six  nations  agreed 
to  end  secrecy  about  controlled  fusion  In 
the  interests  of  solving  its  problems 
faster.  But  when  the  possibility  of  laser 
fusion  appeared,  the  United  States 
tightened  its  security  measures.  Such  de- 
tails as  the  most  powerful  laser  energies 
achieved  and  even  the  names  of  the  new 
lasers  themselves  became  state  secrets. 

Naturally,  this  administrative  schizo- 
phrenia has  inhibited  the  free  flow  of 
information  that  nourishes  research  and 
development.  In  preventing  publication 
of  the  work  of  its  own  scientists,  the 
United  States  has  slowed  its  own  progress 
several  years.  By  sealing  off  information 
about  the  development  of  high-powered 
lasers,  the  AEC  also  excluded  an  inde- 
pendent researchers  who  lack  security 
credentials.  Yet  history  shows  that  new 
ideas  in  science  most  often  come  from 
brash  youngsters,  mavericks,  or  rank 
outsiders.  It  is  all  but  impossible  to  keep 
independent  minds  from  getting  ideas, 
but  the  laser  fusion  program  is  studded 
with  futile,  harassing  attempts  to  do  so. 

Last  year  the  prestigious  Physical  Re- 
view Letters,  the  Journal  In  which 
physicists  air  new  ideas  and  report  dis- 
coveries, ran  a  notable  editorial  denounc- 
ing the  treatment  given  laser  fusion.  "We 
don't  know  why  it  is  so  secret,"  wrote  the 
Review  Letters'  editor,  Samuel  A.  Goud- 
smlt,  a  distinguished  World  War  U  phys- 
icist on  the  staff  of  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory.  He  also  said: 

All  that  we  know  about  fusion  Is  what 
we  read  In  newspapors  and  Journals.  It  Is 
heralded  as  the  energy  sotiroe  which  will 
solve  all  the  world's  problems  .  .  .  keeping 
work  toward  this  goal  secret  soimds  like 


hiding    progress    In    cancer    research  .  .  . 
Isn't  it  silly? 

Should  laser  fusion  be  so  classified? 
In  an  area  with  such  vast  potential  for 
contributing  to  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind, and  with  much  InteUigent  discus- 
sion both  for  and  against,  there  should 
at  least  be  a  full  accoimting  of  AEC  ac- 
tion. We  must  adhere  to  the  admonition 
of  Edward  H.  Teller,  a  primary  developer 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  that: 

Secrecy,  once  accepted,  becomes  an  addic- 
tion .  .  .  difficult  to  kick. 

Fusion  research  must  not  be  allowed 
to  suffocate  in  a  vault  of  false  secrecy.  I 
am  today  calling  uix>n  the  AEC  to  ex- 
plain its  classification  of  laser  fusion  re- 
search before  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  It  is  only  after  a  full  accoimting 
and  review  of  the  aforonentioned  that 
we  can  intelligently  tackle  the  enor- 
mous problems  and  rewards  of  thermo- 
nuclear fusion. 


CHARLES  MILLARD  ENGLISH 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thsoik  Mrs.  Beatrice  Bums  of  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  for  bringing  to  my  attention 
the  outstanding  example  set  by  Mr. 
Charles  Millard  English. 

Mr.  English  was  recently  in  Washing- 
ton as  the  National  Goodwill  Worker  of 
the  Year.  Mr.  English  Is  from  Columbus, 
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Ga..  and  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
Honorable  Jack  Brinkley  rolled  out  a 
very  desei-ved  red  carpet  for  Mr.  English 
and  his  wife  Gloria. 

I  certainly  want  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations and  sincere  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
English.  His  life  following  a  crippling 
automobile  injury  serves  as  a  reminder 
to  us  all  of  how  brave  the  human  char- 
acter can  be  when  it  is  possessed  by  a 
man  of  vision  and  courage.  Mr.  English  is 
certainly  such  a  man. 

Mr.  English  is  also  a  proper  symbol  for 
the  outstanding  work  being  done  in  com- 
munities all  across  America  by  the  Good- 
will Industries  of  America.  The  Goodwill 
has  been  doing  such  good  work  for  so 
many  years,  that  it  is  one  of  those  Amer- 
ican institutions  we  have  come  to  take 
somewhat  for  granted.  But  we  should 
take  time  to  remember  the  outstand- 
ing contribution  this  organization  has 
made  to  millions  of  lives  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  English  is  but  one  of  those 
lives,  but  his  aid  with  the  Goodwill  Is  a 
story  that  has  been  repeated  with  a  mil- 
lion different  variations  across  this  Na- 
tion. ^     ^  .. 

Mr.  English  will  be  honored  at  the 
Goodwill  Industries'  armual  delegate  as- 
sembly July  &-12  in  New  York  City.  He 
will  address  the  assembly  as  the  official 
representative  of  all  handicapped  people 
in  the  Goodwill  program.  His  choice  as 
speaker  is  an  excellent  one.  And  I  am 
certain  his  remarks  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion not  only  to  the  delegates  but  to  all 
of  us. 

I  am  proud  to  add  my  personal  best 
\vishes  to  the  many  being  deservedly  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  English  and  Goodwill 
Industries. 


RAIL  SERVICE  FOR  NEW  YORK 
STATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
decision  by  a  three-Judge  Federal  court 
in  Philadelphia  that  parts  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  are  un- 
constitutional has  added  more  confusion 
and  chaos  to  what  is  already  a  confusing 
situation. 

Eventually  all  the  problems  will  be 
straightened  out  and  a  viable  system,  I 
am  sure,  will  begin  operation.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  confusion  will 
continue. 

What  we  have  to  be  most  careful  of  Is 
that,  in  this  confxision,  the  freight  and 
passenger  needs  of  Individual  States  and 
communities  are  not  overlooked. 

New  York  accounts  for  a  hefty  chunk 
of  this  Nation's  rail  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic  and  so  the  opinions  and 
findings  of  local  officials  mvust  be  taken 
into  consideration  if  the  final  system  is 
to  realistically  reflect  what  the  State 
needs  in  the  way  of  rail  service. 

Along  that  line,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagties  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  recently  passed  by  the 
New  York  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
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Municipal  OfBclils  at  Its  annual  meet- 
tag:  T 

RKaoLxrnoN 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Mayors  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  residents  and  industries  of 
their  particular  communities  be  provided 
with  the  best,  the  most  efficient  and  the 
most  economical  passenger  and  freight  train 
service  possible;  a|id 

Whereas,  the  ntembers  of  the  New  York 
State  Ckmference  of  Mayors  are  concerned 
that  the  planning  process  authorized  by  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  be 
so  conducted  as  to  produce  the  optimum 
rail  system;  and 

Whereas,  the  oncers  and  Counsel  of  the 
New  York  State  Oonference  of  Mayors  have 
coordinated  their  efforts  in  this  regard  with 
the  CommlsEloner  of  Transportation  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  State  DepaMment  of  Transportation, 
which  coordination  included  conferences  at 
the  Department  of  Transportation  In  Al- 
bany, testimony  at  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  testimony  at  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission hearings  in  the  City  of  Albany;  and 

Whereas,  the  officers  of  the  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Mayors  do  agree  with  and  ap- 
prove the  presentations  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Trans>ortatlon  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Rail  Services  Plan- 
ning Office  with  n  epect  to  the  report  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  or 
about  February  2, 11974  and  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  comments  to  the 
RaU  Services  Planting  Office  on  its  proposed 
BtandEutls  for  determining  "Revenue  Attribu- 
table to  the  RaU  Properties",  Avoidable  costs 
of  Providing  Service"  and  the  "Reasonable 
Return  on  the  Value";  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
of  the  United  States  did  promulgate  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  April  6,  1974,  certain 
rules  and  regulations  defining  procedures 
for  the  acquisition  of  subsidy  funds  avail- 
able imder  {  403  pt  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  oC  1973;  and  comments  be- 
ing reqtilred  on  tikose  proposed  rules  on  or 
about  June  4,  1974;  and  copies  of  the  com- 
ments on  those  proposed  rules  submitted  by 
the  Transportation  Department  of  the  State 
of  New  York  having  been  made  available  for 
the  Inspection  of  the  members  of  this  Con- 
ference; and  I 

Whereas,  the  Counsel  of  this  Conference 
having  recommenced  that  the  Conference 
adopt  a  Besolutloft  approving  and  support- 
ing the  Commissioner  of  Transportation  in 
his  efforts  to  Insui^  preservation  of  the  best 
possible  rail  Bysteti,  end  In  particular,  ap- 
proving and  endorsing  the  comments  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  with  respect 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  pursuant  to  i  402 
of  the  Regional  RaA  Reorganization  Act; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
members  of  the  N«w  York  State  Conference 
of  Mayors,  In  annual  convention  assembled, 
do  hereby  ^prove  the  efforts  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Transportation  to  preserve  for  the 
State  of  New  Yo^  the  best  possible  rail 
system,  and 

The  members  of  ithe  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Mayort,  In  annual  convention 
•Membled,  do  beiiby  endorse,  approve  and 
adopt  the  comments  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  the  State  of  New  York  In 
a  docimient  dated  May  31,  1974  entitled 
"Comments  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation"  in  Part  265— As- 
sistance to  States  and  Local  and  Regional 
Transportation  Authorities  In  the  Region 
for  the  Continuation  of  Local  Rail  Services 
Pursiunt  to  }  403  Of  Title  IV  of  the  Regional 
Ran  Rsorganlzatloo  Act  of  1973,  and 

Each  member  of  this  Conference  be  re- 
qneetsd  to  apprise  the  member  of  the  United 
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states  House  of  Rej^resentativea  representlav 
his  district  of  thi^  action  and  request  tbe 
support  of  that  Coi^ressman;  and 

The  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
ference  of  Mayors,  be  directed  to  apprise  the 
two  umted  States  Senators  from  the  State 
of  New  York  of  thU  action  and  request  their 
assistance;  and 

The  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  in  annual  convention  ac. 
sembled,  be  directs  id  to  forward  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  [the  National  League  o{ 
Cities,  Conference  !of  Mayors,  with  the  re- 
quest  that  it  be  considered  and  adopted  at 
the  annual  convention  to  be  held  In  the 
month  of  Jime,  19t4.  In  San  Diego,  Callfor. 
nla. 


June  27,  1974 


DAIRY    PARMEftS    HAVE    GRADE  A 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  VERN6N  W.  THOMSON 

OF  inSCONSIM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  bp  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdays  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  THOMSC»J  of  Wlsconsto.  Mr. 
Speaker,  farmers  of  every  type  have  a 
common  problem;  laolE  of  consumer  un- 
derstanding of  tjie  economics  of  food 
production.  Houslewlves  recognize  that 
food  prices  In  thel  supermarkets  have  In- 
creased. They  halve  the  natural  human 
tendency  to  overlook  the  fact  that  tbe 
family  paycheck  has  grown,  too. 

But,  on  the  farm,  the  family  paycheck 
is  not  growing;  it  Is  getting  smaller.  Farm 
prices  are  falling,  even,  though  these  low- 
er prices  are  not  betag  passed  through 
to  the  consumer.  Dairy  prices,  for  exam- 
ple, have  fallen  by  about  one-fourth 
wlthta  the  past  several  months.  What 
blue-collar  worker  or  office  executive  has 
taken  a  25  percent  pay  reduction? 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  are  super 
consumers  themaelves.  And  the  prices 
they  are  paytag  for  the  barbed  wire,  bal- 
ing twtae,  gasollike,  and  other  costs  of 
producing  our  foojl  is  steadily  and  steep- 
ly tacreastag. 

I  should  like  t^  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  I  the  following  article 
from  the  Farmerf  Union  Herald,  which 
describes  this  slti^atlon  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. The  same  situation  exists  in 
other  farm  Induslffies. 
(Prom  Farmers  Unlin  Herald,  June  17, 1974) 
Daist  Fakicers  Up^  AcArNST  Some  Osadz  A 

PaOBI.EMS 

Cows  are  still  contented  in  the  lush,  green 
pastures  of  Wiscontln  and  Minnesota. 

It's  their  owners  who  aren't. 

The  cows  have  It  made  with  luxuries  like 
milking  parlors  and  good-tasting  protein 
supplements  to  their  diets. 

Their  benefactor^,  meanwhile,  are  faced 
with  a  bewildering  iset  of  economic  facts  of 
life.  For  one  thing,  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand Isnt  working. 

MUk  prices  are  dropping,  even  though  US. 
production  is  decreasmg  and  the  nation's 
consumption  Is  Increasing.  Costs,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  continue  to  skyrocket. 

Bob  Betzel,  River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  dairy 
farmer,  says  one  reason  is  Imports.  "Lsrt 
calendar  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  President  failed  to  enforce  a  MU 
which  requires  countervailing  subsidies  on 
Imports.  We're  supposed  to  coUect  from  the 
company  Shipping  IQto  the  U.S.  equivalent  tt> 
subsidies  they've  pa^  to  farmers  over  that," 
be  e^lalns. 


"Last  year  that  would  have  amounted  to 
$26  miUlon,  according  to  the  finding  of  Sen- 
ator Proxmlre.  Not  one  penny  was  collected." 

The  Imports  "depressed  our  markets  here 
In  the  United  States,"  he  says.  Now,  there's 
"more  cheese  than  the  people  can  consume 
and  we  have  a  surplus  on  our  hands.  It  may 
go  as  low  as  82  less  per  htmdredweight  paid 
to  the  dairy  farmer."  That  would  bring  his 
last  check  of  98.22  per  hundred  down  to 
90.22. 

"It's  bard  for  us  to  meet  the  competition," 
Betzel  says.  "In  some  of  these  foreign  coun- 
tries, milk  isn't  produced  under  the  same 
standards  we  have  to  meet  here.  We  liave  a 
Grade  A  mllkhouse  that  has  to  b»  so  far  from 
our  septic  tanks,  no  other  livestock  is  al- 
lowed in  the  bam  and  we  have  electric  bulk 
coolers  that  range  from  $5,000  to  $6,000. 

"I've  seen  pictures,"  he  says,  taken  in  Eu- 
rope "and  they've  got  milk  slttmg  in  cans  out 
by  the  road  waiting  to  be  picked  up  like  it 
was  here  30  years  ago." 

Imports,  says  Jim  Green,  Ellsworth,  Wls^ 
dairy  farmer,  "are  equal  to  what  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  produces  in  milk  products.  Wis- 
consin is  the  number-one  dairy  state  in  the 
Union  so  there  is  a  problem." 

Tbe  majority  of  milk  in  the  Ellsworth 
creamery  where  he  markets.  Is  sold  as  cheese. 
"We  got  $8.50  a  hundred  for  3.5  test  in 
Iifarch."  he  says.  "April  milk  we  got  $8.00  and 
they  tell  me  May  milk  Is  going  down  another 
60  cents." 

According  to  dairy  association  reports, 
quality  of  imports  is  none  too  good.  "Their 
health  and  sanitation  doesn't  come  near  up 
to  ours,"  says  Laiiren  Sorg,  Hastings,  mititi 
"They  tell  me  they  ship  from  countries  that 
have  hoof  and  mouth  disease.  They've  got  a 
warning  on  it  not  to  feed  it  to  animai«  here. 
but  they'U  give  It  to  humans. 

The  Imported  cheese  Is  a  "very  inferior 
quality,"  adds  Betzel.  "It's  mixed  with  proc- 
essed cheese  here  and  sold  that  way.  Very 
Uttle  of  it  Is  sold  on  Its  own  merit  as  a  spe- 
clal  brand." 

Lower  milk  prices  led  to  more  culling  of 
cattle  than  usual  this  spring.  Lately,  though, 
beef  prices  have  plunged  and  dairy  farmers 
are  tapering  off  selling  for  slaughter. 

"Farmers  were  ciilllng  quite  heavily  up  till 
about  a  month  ago,"  Betzel  said.  "But  now 
the  cow  market  is  dropping  to  where  24  cents 
would  be  a  pretty  good  cow.  A  month  ago 
they  were  34  cents." 

Then  there  are  the  prices  the  farmer  has 
to  pay. 

They've  "almost  doubled  in  the  last  ten 
months"  for  Green.  "We  fill  silos  with  hay 
for  our  cattle."  he  says.  "But  the  price  of  fuel 
has  jumped  about  26-30  cents  a  gallon  and 
we  burn  all  the  way  up  to  10  gallons  an  hour 
flUing  sUo. 

"The  cost  of  parts  has  doubled.  If  you  can 
get  them.  And  baler  twine — ^In  1973,  we  were 
paying  $7  a  bale.  In  January,  1974,  I  paid 
$18.60. 

Betzel  agrees  that  the  "cost  of  production 
b  where  the  real  pinch  comes  to  the  farmer." 
Twine,  for  him,  cost  "$6.B5-$7.26  a  bale  and 
now  it's  numlng  from  $21-24  a  bale  if  you 
can  find  it.  BEU'bed  wire  for  our  pasture 
fence — we  have  rumors  occasionally  that  you 
can  find  some  at  $32  to  $40  a  roll.  You  coiUd 
buy  it  for  $7  to  $12  a  year  ago." 

Then  there's  feed  prices.  Robert  Stegmaler, 
Farmlngton,  Mtan.,  farmer,  attended  the 
Minnesota  Farmers  Union-sponsored  Food 
Policy  Conference  the  beginning  of  June. 
One  of  the  topics  for  discussion  was  grain 
reserves — "so  the  consiuner  doesn't  get 
caught  with  high  prices.  Of  course,  farmers 
are  almost  as  much  consumers  as  the  regu- 
lar consumer-factory  worker.  Sure,  we  pro- 
duce," he  says,  "but  we  also  consume.  High 
prices  hurt  us  as  much  as  the  city  person." 

Another  high-priced  Item  In  his  area  just 
south  of  St.  Paul,  U  land  rent.  "In  some  In- 
stances It's  doubled.  Rent  was  relatively  rea- 
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aonable  until  this  last  year  and  then  every- 
body had  to  get  part  of  the  action." 

Attrition  of  farms  has  been  graduaL  There's 
oiUy  one  farm  between  his  1,100  acres  and 
St.  Paul.  And,  "you  go  quite  a  ways  between 
dairy  farms  from  here  on  south. 

One  of  the  reasons,  he  says  is  that  "you 
have  a  hard  time  finding  anybody  who  wants 
to  milk  cows  twice  a  day.  The  last  I  heard, 
the  average  age  of  a  dairy  farmer  now  is 
58.  A  guy  gets  that  old  and  he  doesn't  feel 
like  getting  under  a  cow  too  often." 

Green  says  it  another  way:  "A  dairy  farm- 
er Is  married  to  his  cows.  Recreation — what- 
ever we  do— we  do  around  the  cow's  schedule. 
We're  tied  to  these  cattle  seven  days  a  week." 

There's  more — take  equipment,  for  in- 
stance. Standlnp^  his  milk  house.  Green 
observed,  "Take;  all  this  stainless  steel  equip- 
ment— you  don't  pick  that  up  for  nothing. 
There's  many;  many  thousands  of  dollars 
Involved  before  you  can  sell  yoiir  first  dollar 
of  milk. 

"We  have  a  bulk  tank  that  automatically 
washes.  We  have  a  pipeline  milker  that  auto- 
matically washes,  but  It  takes  maintenance. 
It  all  costs  money. 

"They  always  told  us  that  we  should 
mechanize  to  be  more  efficient,  but  yet  you 
can  have  all  the  mechanization  \n  the  world 
and  it  stlU  takes  a  person  to  operate  and 
maintain  it.  One  man  can  only  go  so  far. 

"We  sell  as  much  milk  here  now  In  one 
month  as  we  sold  In  a  whole  year  when  I  was 
a  kid  with  my  Dad,"  Green  said.  "And  we're 
doing  It  with  the  same  amoimt  of  help.  They 
tell  me  now  that  we're  down  to  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  farming.  I  think 
that's  about  as  efficient  as  you're  going  to  be 
able  to  get  in  any  business." 

Green  thinks  if  "this  price  keeps  dropping 
on  milk  during  the  next  two  to  four  months — 
If  It  doesn't  make  a  turn-around,  I  think 
we're  going  to  see  a  lot  less  mUk  production 
in  years  to  come." 

Weather  hasn't  hurt  Green's  hay  yet,  he 
thinks.  "But  the  com  and  snutU  grains  are 
quite  a  ways  behind.  The  only  thing  ahead 
this  year  Is  weeds  and  the  chemicals  aren't 
working  because  it's  too  cold. 

"The  farmer's  the  biggest  gambler  in  the 
world.  When  he  puts  his  crop  in,  he  just  lays 
his  cards  on  the  table.  If  Mother  Nature 
doesn't  cooperate  we  just  don't  get  a  thing. 

"But  you  look  at  It  another  way — 1973  was 
a  tremendous  year  and  maybe  we  got  a  little 
too  spoiled.  I  look  at  It  this  way,"  Green  said, 
"probably  the  rest  of  my  life  111  say  I'm  going 
to  shoot  for  that  year  of  1973  because  our  cost 
of  production  was  down  in  comparison  to 
what  we  received.  This  year,  our  income  is 
down  and  the  cost  of  production  Is  up.  Well 
play  It  by  ear,  I  giiess." 

It's  stUl  the  good  life,  though,  Betzel  says. 
"That's  why  we're  here,  I  guess.  I'm  Uvlng 
on  a  homestead  that's  been  In  the  family 
over  a  hundred  years.  I  have  a  grandson  I 
hope  will  continue  it." 

The  economy's  the  key. 

Besides  solving  the  problems  of  lmp<»t8 
and  aU  the  rest,  the  farmers  agreed,  as  Green 
put  it,  that  "we  should  do  a  Uttle  better  job 
of  telling  the  public  our  problems.  Of  course, 
p)€ople  in  this  country  have  been  fed  so  much 
like  dollar-loaf  bread  and  milk  shortages, 
that  they  dont  believe  anjrthlng  anymcH*. 
StUl.  I  think  we  have  to  do  more  educating." 

John  H.  Doomlck,  Baldwin,  Wis.,  dairy 
farmer  agrees.  "Consumer  education  is  a  part 
of  It.  I  think.  They've  been  misled  on  a  lot 
of  It  like  the  cholesterol  scare." 

If  Sorg  covild  tell  American  consumers  his 
side,  he'd  tell  them  "they've  never  had  It  so 
flood."  For  instance,  h©  says,  "Tjutter  now 
Is  50-60  cents.  That's  no  high  price.  Butter 
was  always  40  cents  a  pound,  even  during  the 
Depression  when  pec^^Ie  made  30  cents  an 
hour.  Sure,  milk  Is  high  compared  to  what 
it's  been,  but  consumers  don't  have  any  Idea 
what  the  Inputs  are.  If  they  compare  it  with 
their  salary,  it's  stlU  chei^)." 
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MICHENER  ON  KISSINGER 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

or    niNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  f  ouiui  himself  in  the  midst 
of  controversy  in  the  wake  of  his  master- 
ful peace-seeking  mission  in  the  Middle 
Bast.  The  accusations  against  the  Sec- 
retary center  around  the  nature  of  his 
involvement  in  national  security  wire- 
taps, and  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
leveled  against  him  have  occasioned  a 
strong  response  from  many  qxiarters. 

My  fellow  Bucks  Countian  James 
Michener,  who  is  most  generally  known 
for  his  successes  in  the  literary  field,  is 
also  a  keen  and  respected  observer  of 
the  political  scene,  both  nationally  and 
internationally.  He  has  expressed  some 
very  thoughtful  opinions  on  the  Secre- 
tary's current  predicament,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  his  thoughts  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

June  19,  1974] 

Wx  Need  Kissinceb,  Wabts  and  All 

(By  James  A.  Michener) 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger's  ex- 
traordinary behavior  In  Austria  can  be  im- 
derstood  only  if  three  factors  are  kept  In 
mind. 

Personal.  He  was  exhaiisted  after  weeks  of 
exquisite  negotiation  with  the  Jews  and 
Arabs.  He  had  pulled  off  one  of  the  diplo- 
matic miracles  of  this  decade.  And  he  ex- 
pected, like  the  Harvard  professor  he  la,  to 
be  treated  deferentially  by  the  press  as  he 
explained  modestly  how  he  had  done  It. 

He  had  every  reascm  to  believe  that  he 
wotild  be  cosseted  and  coddled.  Instead  a 
police-reporter  type  asked  if  he  had  retained 
counsel  to  defend  himself  against  perjury. 

This  was  more  than  he  could  take. 
Wounded  by  the  tinfalrness  of  such  a  ques- 
tion, he  brooded,  felt  increasingly  sorry  for 
himself,  then  blew  his  stack.  Sen.  George  D. 
Aiken  (R..  Vt.)  called  him  a  damned  fool. 
Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  miist 
have  smiled  Indulgently  when  he  told  report- 
ers that  perhaps  Dr.  Kissinger  had  over- 
reacted. 

And  yet,  as  we  all  review  Watergate,  of 
which  this  Is  a  peripheral  part,  how  often  we 
find  ourselves  wishing  that  one  or  the  other 
of  those  young  men  had  stood  up  and  as- 
serted their  honest  feelings.  For  Kissinger 
to  do  It  Is  refreshing.  It  bespeaks  an  honest 
conscience  and  a  will  to  defend  himself 
against  slander. 

Tactical.  That  a  Secretary  of  State  should 
have  waited  till  he  reached  a  foreign  country 
to  sound  off  was  an  appaUlng  lapse  of  proper 
deportment.  That  he  should  have  done  so 
while  on  a  delicate  national  mission  was  in- 
defensible. And  that  be  should  have  risked 
imperiling  tbe  very  peace  he  had  obtained  a 
few  days  before  was  irresponsible.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  a  wqrse  breach  of  diplo- 
matic behavior  in  our  lifetime  and  lesser 
men  have  been  fired  for  lesser  breaches. 

One  suq;>ectE  that  Dr.  Kissinger  may  have 
put  on  his  act  in  a  calculated  effort  to  help 
President  Nixon,  and  that  he  chose  a  friendly 
country  for  the  setting,  with  a  captive  news 
corps  m  attendance,  in  order  to  achieve  a 
maximum  effect.  Certainly,  he  was  aware 
that  his  explosion  would  divert  attention 
from  tbe  President  and  that  his  anger  could 
serve  as  surrogate  for  Mr.  Nixon's. 

And  yet,  If  we  keep  our  eye  on  the  main 
problems  affecting  the  Presidency  right  now, 
and  hence  the  secretary  of  state  and  aU  the 
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rest  of  the  cabinet,  the  main  problem  Is  to 
gain  time,  to  defuse  pubUc  dismay  over  the 
tapes,  to  diminish  the  demand  for  impeach- 
ment and  to  erode  the  strength  of  the  op- 
position. Mr.  Kissinger's  outbiirst  helped  In 
all  these  areas,  and  while  It  woiild  be  too 
cynical  to  say  that  he  had  planned  It  that 
way,  as  a  super-diplomat  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  his  Austrian  outburst  could  not 
damage  the  foreign  mission  too  much,  whUe 
It  aided  the  stateside  mission  of  subduing 
Watergate  immensely. 

Factual.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
resuscitated  charges  against  Dr.  Kissinger 
are  in  effect  trivial.  They  focus  upon  seman- 
tic deflnitlons  and  Incredibly  carefully 
worded  responses  to  vaguely  formed  ques- 
tions. They  rely  principally  upon  memos 
written  by  men  who  were  never  present  at 
the  actual  exchange  of  directives  and  who 
could  not  possibly  have  known  precisely 
what  was  said.  They  relv  upon  Implication. 
It  Is  fairly  weU  established  that  someone 
close  to  Dr.  Kissinger,  or  perhaps  he  himself, 
ordered  a  series  of  wiretaps  and  designated 
the  men  to  be  placed  under  surveillance.  This 
Is  openly  acknowledged  by  everyone.  But  who 
did  exactly  what?  And  how  Important  wba 
the  action? 

Dr.  Kissinger  has  testified  under  oath,  and 
has  reiterated  twice  In  public,  that  he  did 
not  originate  these  taps.  One  suspects  that  in 
making  this  disclaimer  he  is  urging  his  words 
with  great  precision  and  that  he  defining  the 
word  originate  In  his  own  wav.  He  Is  careful, 
nay  meticulous,  to  state  exactly  what  the 
facts  were,  without  necessarUy  giving  us  all 
the  facts. 

Technically,  one  supposes,  he  cannot  be 
tripped  up.  Technically,  things  will  be  found 
to  be  pretty  much  as  he  has  described  them. 
But  that  he  was  somehow  Involved  no  sensi- 
ble man  can  deny.  It  Is  the  precise  quality  of 
the  Involvement  that  concerns  us. 

Therefore  It  seems  futile  to  try  to  pin  some 
criminal  error  on  this  able  man.  For  even  If  it 
can  be  proved  technically  that  he  did  origi- 
nate the  taps,  what  would  that  prove?  Our 
nation  was  In  a  time  of  crisis.  Leaks  of  the 
most  damaging  kind  has  erupted  all  over  the 
place. 

If  the  administration,  and  Henry  Kissinger 
In  particular,  were  not  apprehensive  they 
should  have  been.  And  a  series  of  perfecUy 
legal  wlretops  was  InlUated. 

The  only  question  here  Is  one  of  possible 
perjury  on  Dr.  Kissinger's  part,  and  as  I  have 
Indicated,  I  doubt  most  seriously  that  this 
can  be  proved.  The  secretary  defines  things 
too  accurately  to  be  caught  In  that  trap. 

I  am  not  being  nlce-nelly  on  this  point.  A 
year  ago  I  expressed  in  public  print  my  dis- 
gust over  the  fact  that  Dr.  Kissinger's  close 
Intimates  and  newspaper  friends  had  been 
wiretapped,  and  he  rebuked  me  for  my  com- 
ments, for  he  is  a  most  sensitive  man. 

As  a  long-time  hand  In  the  difficult  areas 
of  Jew-Arab  confrontation,  I  can  attest  that 
his  stubborn  negotiation  with  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  Near  East,  his  patient  attention 
to  detail  and  hU  obvious  good  will  In  dealing 
with  both  sides  was  a  major  accomplishment. 
That  he  was  able  to  convince  the  Israelis  and 
Syrians  to  reach  a  cease  fire  was  mlraculoiis, 
and  he  deserves  the  acclaim  he  has  received! 

I  am  aware  that  all  the  warring  nations 
wanted  peace  and  were  casting  about  fran- 
tically for  someone  to  act  as  negotiator,  and 
I  am  also  aware  that  great  historical  pres- 
sures demanded  a  settlement,  whether  Kis- 
singer were  on  the  scene  or  not.  but  the  fact 
that  he  handled  negotiations  so  well,  with 
such  good  humor,  and  with  such  abiding  In- 
telligence Is  to  his  credit. 

We  can  not  afford  to  lose  his  further  efforts 
in  this  field.  We  must  not  be  like  the  Athe- 
nians who,  when  they  had  a  notable  leader 
In  Arlstldes.  voted  to  ostracize  him  on  the 
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grounds  that  everyone  praised  him  too 
much  ...  he  was  ttx)  popular.  One  Athenian, 
unable  to  write,  actuaUy  asked  the  great 
leader  to  write  on  ,the  oyster  sheU  the  m^n^f, 
"Arlstldes."  | 

"Has  Arlstldes  evfer  harmed  you?"  the  lead- 
er asked. 

'No,"  the  voter  replied.  "And  I  do  not  even 
'itates  me  to  hear  every- 
as  The  Just." 

gunning  for  Kissinger 

!come   too   popular,   too 

to  harass  a  man  out  of 

ds  is  insanity. 

E:isslnger  Is  an  arrogant 

le  Is  vain  and  sometimes 

even  pompous.  He  is  stiU  the  brightest  po- 
litical operative  on  the  horizon,  and  we  need 
him  more  than  evei . 
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know  him.  But  It 
one  referring  to  h 

A  lot  of  people 
because   be   has 
fawned  over.  And 
office  on  such  gro 

Granted  that  D; 
man,  granted  that 


JOHN  "LIVER.  EATINQ"  JOHNSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF  calxfobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CjP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdayi  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  witli  my  coUeagues  an  ac- 
count of  a  recent  jevent  which  Illustrates 
the  character  ai^d  spirit  of  America's 
youth.  1 

In  190C,  John  "Liver-Eating"  Johnson, 
the  subject  of  a  (  urrent  film  "Jeremiah 
Johnson,"  was  bu  :ied  in  the  Los  Angeles 
National  Cemeter  7. 

But  It  was  his  wish,  according  to  Ills 
descendants,  to  be  buried  In  the  area 
what  is  now  southern  Wyoming  and 
Montana,  the  land  where  he  had  lived 
most  of  his  life  is  a  mountalnman,  an 
Indian  fighter,  a 'trapper,  and  a  scout 

Mr.  Franklin  Rcfoinson's  seventh-grade 
class  at  Park  Viei?  School  in  Lancaster, 
Cam.,  thought  the  legendary  Johnson 
should  have  his  wish  fulfilled  and  began 
a  letterwrlting  campaign  about  6 
months  ago  for  his  reinterment. 

On  June  9,  Johnson  was  retiu^ied  to 
his  beloved  mountains,  thanks  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  students.  The  rein- 
terment ceremoriy  was  attended  by 
students  from  MrJ Robinson's  class,  rela- 
tives of  Johnson,  4nd  the  people  of  Trail 
Town,  Cody,  Wyoj 

I  know  my  colle|agues  Join  me  in  com- 
mending Mr.  Robinson  and  his  students 
for  the  integral  rple  they  played  In  the 
reburial  of  Jeremiah  Johnson.  It  re- 
flects pride  In  ou^  Nation's  heritage. 

I  am  honored  Do  submit  their  names 
for  your  Inf ormatibn  with  deep  apprecla- 
uon  for  a  Job  w*U  done  on  behalf  of 
Jeremiah  Johnson 

Julia  Aden.  Danette  Appier.  Becky 
Carey.  Kelly  Daugherty.  Tami  Downing. 
Kirk  Dowsett.  BJark  Endures,  Jerry 
Fields,  and  Ron  Flpres. 

Monica  Garza.  RusseU  Gilliam,  Nancy 
Goldsworthy,  Kevin  Jennings,  Paul  Kl- 
yono.  Ron  Langley,  Keith  MarshaU,  Pat 
Mclver,  and  Lia  Miller. 

I^bert  Miller.  Karen  MoeUer.  Eric 
Radzlk,  Jackie  Rley.  Kim  Seyler,  Ben 

?i^T^'  ™»?  "^t^'  Sally  WestphaU. 
and  Ann  Willie. 


HON.  AUGUStUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  c)U.IFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday}  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  HAWKINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Health  and  Educational  Services  Insti- 
tute is  a  landmark  in  the  minority  com- 
munity of  south^central  Los  Angeles. 
The  institute  is  a  minority  firm,  and  is 
an  inner-city -based,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, incorporated  in  1971  imder  article 
501(c)  (3)  of  the  tax  code.  It  represents 
an  extension  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nel«m 
Bates  and  family  enterprises  initiated  in 
Los  Angeles  over  22  years  ago  with  the 
operation  of  a  re^aurant.  In  the  inter- 
vening two  decadi,  there  has  been  con- 
stant improvement  and  expansion  of  fa- 
cilities, and  famlljf  interests  have  moved 
into  new  areas. 

An  equal  employment  opportunity  Ann 
with  a  multiracial  staff,  HESI  has  main- 
tained oflSces  on  both  the  west  and  east 
coasts.  The  organization's  headquarters 
in  Los  Angeles  is  housed  in  part  of  the 
commercial,  family  owned  complex  of 
more  than  11,650  spuare  feet.  In  addition 
to  the  family  restaurant,  there  is  an 
administrative  btiildlng,  a  research 
center,  facilities  for  the  profit  corpora- 
tion, conference  rooms  and  workrooms, 
a  technical  llbraijy,  dining  areas,  and 
kitchen  and  storage  facilities,  all  di- 
rectly related  to  the  business  of  the  non- 
profit corporation. 

The  expansion  and  improvement  of 
company  facmties[  all  without  funding 
assistance  from  any  governmental  or 
private  source,  has  had  a  positive  impact 
on  the  surrounding  community  to  the 
extent  that  community -generated  "ur- 
ban renewal"  is  a  visible  force. 

CONTRACT   EXPERIENCE   THAT   HAS   CONTRIBtJTO 
TO  THB  ACCOMPLlSHjkENTS  OF  THE  PTSlllUTI 

The  Institute  his  completed  the  fol- 
lowing projects  uiider  contract  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  to  private 
groups: 

First.  Youth,  ethhicity.  and  drugs:  Re- 
ports from  the  Jop  Corps;  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Manpower  Administra- 
tion. This  was  a  sir  vey  that  was  a  2-year 
effort,  and  was  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive exploratloris  in  existence  of  drug 
phenomena  among  minority  yoimg  peo- 
ple. The  information  was  gathered 
through  a  survey  research  approach  us- 
ing individual  interview  questionnaires 
developed  by  members  of  the  project 
staff.  More  than  1,700  individual  inter- 
views were  conducted  with  staff  and 
Corps  members  at  (19  Job  Corps  Centers 
in  17  States.  [ 

Second.  Evaluation  of  program  ele- 
ments and  impact  of  Federal  and  local 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  grant  pro- 
grams; Bureau  of  Community  Environ- 
mental Management.  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Bureau  of  Conminnlty  Environmental 
Management  awarded  grants  to  40  cities 
and  coimties  for  cl  ildhood  lead-polson- 
Ing  control  and  rreventlon  programs. 
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Tbe  purpose  of  the  evaluation  contract 
is  to  establish  baseline  data  on  the  prev- 
alence of  lead-based  paint  poisoning 
among  children  between  the  ages  of  1 
to  6  in  two  urban  areas,  and  to  establish 
evaluation  criteria  for  measuring  grant 
program  effectiveness. 

Third.  Hughes  alcoholism  study:  A 
study  of  alcoholism  in  a  black  commu- 
nity; Avalon-Carver  Commimity  Center, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The  purpose  of  this  ef- 
fort was  to  research  and  plan  a  compre- 
hensive alcoholism  program  with  empha- 
sis on  education,  treatment,  and  reha- 
bilitation directed  to  ethnic  and  minor- 
ity groups.  A  comprehensive  survey  was 
performed  to  measure  the  extent  and  at- 
titudes toward  alcoholism  in  a  designated 
area  of  the  black  commimity  in  South 
Central  Los  Angeles. 

Fourth.  Data  collection  and  analysis  of 
urban  health  facilities  and  manpower* 
California  Committee  on  Regional  Med- 
ical Programs;  Oakland,  Calif.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  effort  was  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive data  base  on  the  availability 
of  personal  health  services,  both  facilities 
and  manpower,  hi  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. Lif 

Fifth.  Evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps 
health  education  program;  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Manpower  Administra- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  evaluation  was 
to  Identify  major  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  health  education  curriculums, 
course  formats  and  instructional  compe- 
tence, and  methodologies  at  a  judgment 
sample  of  11  Job  Corps  centers. 

Sixth.  Development,  production  and 
national  distribution  of  Job  Corps  health 
notes  newsletter;  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor, Manpower  Administration.  The  In- 
stitute published  a  series  of  newsletters 
to  serve  as  an  histrument  in  the  effort  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  health  education 
at  the  Job  Corps  centers.  Purpose  was  to 
broaden  the  health  knowledge  of  the  in- 
structor whUe  sensitizing  him  to  the  im- 
pact of  culture  on  health,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  the  Job  Corps  population 
which  Includes  Indians,  blacks,  Appa- 
lachians, Mexican-Americans,  and  Puer- 
to Ricans. 

Seventh.  Revision  and  conceptual 
modification  of  the  Job  Corps  health 
education  program— HEP— instructors' 
manual  PM  400-8(a) ;  U.S.  Department 
or  Labor,  Manpower  Administration.  The 
purpose  of  this  effort  was  to  revise  and 
acpand  conceptually  the  Job  Corps 
health  education  instructors'  manual. 
Which  is  utilized  in  health  education 
courses  at  each  Job  Corps  center  The 
manual  explored  many  health  areas,  and 
included  such  subject  headings  as- 
venereal  disease:  drug  use  and  abuse- 
emotional  first  aid  (mental  health) ;  love', 
sex,  and  the  family;  special  health  prob- 
lems of  females,  black- Americans. 
Bpanish-speaking  Americans,  and  In- 
dians. 

Eighth.  High-risk  health  education 
consultation  and  support  to  Job  Corps- 
Y-°-  I^Partment  of  Labor.  Manpower 
Administration.  Continuing  consultation 
and  support  to  the  Job  Corps  health  staff 
and  health  education  staff  at  selected 
Job  Corps  centers. 

PRESENT  EFFORTS  OF  THE  INSTTTUTE 

At  present,  the  Health  and  Educational 
Services  Institute  is  approaching  Federal 
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agencies  with  responsibility  in  the  na- 
tional and  international  spheres.  The 
Institute  is  especially  seeking  a  working 
contractual  relationship  with  ACmON  to 
further  strengthen  other  minority  and 
small  businesses.  The  institute  is  con- 
sidering this  effort  hi  smaU  business  as- 
sistance as  a  forerunner  of  international 
small  business  development  that  has 
always  been  a  top  priority  In  terms  of 
itsgocOs. 


TIME  IS  SHORT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  in  the  past 
few  weeks  that  the  cattle  hidustry  hi 
this  country  is  fachig  a  major  crisis.  Fed 
cattle  prices  have  declined  severely  since 
February  while  feeding  costs  continue  to 
rise.  The  resulting  loss  to  the  feeders  Is 
worsening  daily,  and  is  already  m  excess 
of  $125  a  head,  with  the  Industry  as  a 
whole  sustaining  losses  which  amount 
to  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a 
month.  It  is  time  now  for  decisive  action 
to  protect  this  industry  which  is  so  vital 
to  Kansas  and  the  Nation. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  situation  has 
become  so  severe  that  Congress  should 
Insist  that  meat  Importation  should  be 
stopped  immediately  and  remain  stopped 
until  domestic  supplies  more  realistically 
coincide  with  demand.  Because  of  the 
severity  of  the  present  situation,  an 
FHA-admlnistered  insured  loan  fund  for 
cattlemen  may  be  necessary  as  well.  Fi- 
nally, as  the  needed  legislation  is  drafted, 
the  Nation's  food  retailers  can  assume  an 
Important  role,  by  encouraging  increased 
sales  of  beef  with  retail  prices  that  more 
closely  resemble  the  low  wholesale  prices. 
The  foUowing  editorial  from  the 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon  accurately 
conveys  the  urgency  with  which  the  situ- 
ation must  be  handled : 

[Prom  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and 

Beacon,  June  23, 1974] 

Time  Is  Short 

The  Nixon  administration  annotmced  with 

considerable  fanfare  the  other  day  that  It 

was  goUig  to  buy  $100  mlUlon  worth  of  beef 

and  pork  for  the  school  lunch  program,  to 

bolster  the  faltering  livestock  Industry. 

That  would  be  laughable  If  the  situation 
weren't  so  grave. 

Claire  Robinson,  president  of  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association,  was  quick  to  point  out 
that  this  amount  would  represent  only  2>4 
days  slaughter  In  the  nation's  packing  plants 
and  offers  no  real  assistance  at  all. 

The  beef  Industry,  especially.  Is  caught  In 
a  price  squeeze,  and  unless  some  substantial 
kind  of  help  Is  forthcoming  before  long 
many  feeders  and  producers  coiUd  be  wiped 
out. 

Prices  of  beef  on  the  hoof  have  slumped 
recently,  and  costs  have  remained  high.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  food  chain,  the  house- 
wife has  noticed  that  meat  prices  have  gone 
down  considerably. 

Why,  one  might  ask,  when  there  are  so 
many  more  consumers  than  producers.  Is 
that  bad?  Isn't  It  better  to  have  lower  prices 
at  the  supermarket  than  higher  ones  at  the 
stockyards? 
The  answer,  vnhappUy  for  the  majority. 
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must  be  no.  Por  the  stockman  cannot  afford 
to  raise  cattle  unless  the  tremendous  invest- 
ment he  has  In  them  Is  repaid  with  at  least 
a  reasonable  profit.  Disaster  for  him  In  the 
livestock  market  can  lead  only  to  short 
supplies  and  resulting  high  prices  In  the 
stores.  So  whUe  the  present  situation  may 
give  the  consvuner  a  momentary  advantage. 
It  cannot  in  the  long  run  lead  to  anyOilng 
but  trouble  for  him  as  weU  as  f<»  the 
producer. 

What  to  do  about  It?  That's  a  harder 
question.  The  beef  Industry  and  both  Kansas 
senators,  among  other  members  of  Congress, 
want  to  limit  or  perhaps  even  eliminate  beef 
Imports,  which  can  be  produced,  shipped 
and  marketed  In  the  United  States  at  less 
cost  than  homegrown  meat. 

To  be  sure,  much  of  the  Imported  meat  Is 
"baloney  beef."  the  leas  tender,  less  desir- 
able kind  that  usuaUy  ends  up  In  prepared 
luncheon  meat  or  wieners.  To  curtaU  or  bar 
the  Import  of  such  beef  wouldn't  be  a  com- 
plete solution.  It  probably  would  help  some, 
though. 

Sen.  James  B.  Pearson  of  Kansas  has 
said  that  "It  simply  makes  no  economic  sense 
to  aUow  foreign  countries  to  substantlaUy 
Increase  their  shipment  of  meat  Into  this 
country"  at  a  time  when  the  domestic  indus- 
try Is  In  grave  trouble. 

Probably  the  best  answer  lies  In  a  com- 
bination of  Import  curbs,  federal  buying  of 
beef  for  schools  and  the  military,  and  per- 
haps In  emergency  credit  programs  for  beef 
producers.  But  something  needs  to  be  done, 
and  quickly.  Only  Congress  can  do  it.  and 
Its  time  Is  running  out. 


I.  W.  ABEL  CALLS  POR  CONTINUITY 
OF  PRODUCTION 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGUU 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  I.  W.  Abel,  has  called 
upon  every  American  to  join  In  an  effort 
to  hnprove  lagging  U.S.  productivity. 

In  an  historic  agreement,  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  has  agreed  with 
the  Nation's  major  steel  companies  to  re- 
solve bargaining  Issues  without  industry- 
wide strikes  In  order  to  achieve  conti- 
nuity of  production. 

I.  W.  Abel  was  bom  in  the  portion  of 
the  village  of  Magnolia  located  about  the 
length  of  a  football  field  from  the  16th 
District  of  Ohio.  On  July  27.  1972.  the 
village  of  Magnolia  most  of  which  is  In 
the  16th  District,  celebrated  "L  W.  Abel 
Day."  The  3-day  homecoming  festival 
was  highlighted  by  Mr.  Abel's  remark: 

I  was  always  proud  of  Magnolia — I  have 
talked  about  the  place  on  many  occasions 
because,  to  me,  It  is  the  garden  spat  of  the 
world.  My  grandmother  always  said,  "as  a 
twig  Is  bent,  the  tree  will  grow."  I  had  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  the  seniors  of  those 
days  and  I'm  sure  it  helped  form  my  policies 
and  views.  I  think  It  was  here  that  I  decided 
to  do  all  I  could  for  my  fellow  worklngman 
and  the  labor  movement.  I  wlU  try  to  mmnmt 
your  faith — I  am  deeply  gratettnl. 

That  concern  and  dedication  has  been 
the  hallmark  of  Mr.  Abel's  leadersh^. 
The  statesmanship  of  this  national  lead- 
er Is  abundantly  evident  in  his  state- 
ment on  productivity  which  appeared  In 
many  national  periodicals  which  I  Insert 
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at  this  point  In  the  Record  for  all  to 
read: 

I.  W.  Abel  Calls  fob  Continuity  or 
Production 

I  call  upon  every  American  to  enlist  In  the 
crucial  battle  to  Improve  our  lagging  pro- 
ductivity. 

Nothing  leae  is  at  stake  than  our  Jobs,  the 
prices  we  pay,  the  very  quality  of  our  lives. 

Ominous  signs  have  appeared  that  all  Is 
not  well.  Between  1960  and  1972,  the  aver- 
age annual  productivity  rise  In  the  U.S.  was 
3.1%.  In  comparison,  the  growth  rate  In  a 
number  of  foreign  countries  was  double,  in 
some  cases  even  higher! 

By  last  year.  18%  of  aU  the  steel  sold  In 
this  country  was  being  produced  elsewhere. 
Statistics  are  sometimes  dull,  but  these  leap 
to  life  when  we  think  of  all  the  businessee 
that  have  shrunJc,  Jobs  gone  down  the  drain 
and  families  have  suffered  lower  living 
standards  as  a  resiUt. 

What  happened?  Things  have  been  so  good 
for  so  long  that  we've  become  wastefiil  and 
inefficient.  So  wasteful  that.  Incredibly 
enough,  many  firms  nowadays  actually  ex- 
pect to  scrap  20%  of  what  they  produce! 

Let  me  be  blunt:  I  believe  we  are  standing 
at  a  pivotal  point  In  our  history.  If  we  adopt 
a  don't-glve-a-damn  attitude,  we  risk  becom- 
ing a  second-class  economic  power. 

How  can  we  Improve?  In  these  ways: 

By  stepping  up  the  efficiency  of  each 
worker.  Does  this  mean  work  speedups.  Job 
eliminations?  Hardly  It  does  mean  cutting 
down  on  excessive  absenteeism,  tardiness, 
turnover  and  overtime.  It  does  mean  Improv- 
Ings  the  morale  of  workers,  more  effective 
work  incentives — and  really  listening  to  the 
man  at  the  workbench.  I've  always  believed 
that  all  the  brains  In  the  great  American 
economy  weren't  in  the  executive  suite! 

By  improving  our  technology  and  really 
using  the  technology  we  already  possess. 
Let's  put  our  brainpower  to  work  to  create 
more  efficient  manufacturing  processes  and 
better  equipment.  But  then  let's  use  them. 

Important  steps  are  being  taken  to  help 
solve  the  problem.  For  example,  the  steel 
Industry  and  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  have  established  Joint  advisory  com- 
mittees on  productivity  at  each  plant,  liils 
co-operative  ventiire  is  a  recognition  that 
workers  and  employers  share  a  common 
problem. 

Like  Oliver  Twist,  labor  has  always  sought 
"more" — more  wages  and  benefits.  But  labor 
also  knows  that  to  obtain  more,  we  must 
produce  more. 

Together  we  face  a  great  challenge.  To- 
gether, I  am  confident  we  will  succeed. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  FBI 
IDENTIFICATION  DIVISION 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  NEW  JESSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  HUNT,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  experi- 
enced law  enforcement  ofBcer  will  agree 
that  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  in 
the  fight  against  crime  is  fingerprint 
identification.  I  know  from  firsthand 
knowledge  that  the  cause  of  justice  would 
suffer  and  untold  numbers  of  lawbreak- 
ers would  go  free  if  it  were  not  for  the 
infallible  science  of  fingerprint  identi- 
fication. The  significance  of  fingerprint 
identification  in  the  fight  against  crime 
is  well  established. 

We  would  be  remiss,  therefore,  if  we 
failed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  EBPs  Iden- 
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tification  Division  on  its  50th  anniver- 
sary, July  1, 1974.  The  FBI  Identification 
Division  through  its  efficient  expertise 
and  cost-free  cooperative  services  has 
been  the  gmding  force  in  upgrading  the 
science  of  fingerprints  to  an  honorable, 
dependable  tool  df  law  enforcement.  I 
am  proud  to  salute  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  of  tht  FBI  who  have  given 
so  much  of  their  [time  and  talent  over 
the  years  to  the  progress  and  growth  of 
this  great  service— fingerprint  identifica- 
tion— which  means  so  much  to  law  en- 
forcement and  to  oiir  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  the 
recognition  of  t^is  most  noteworthy 
event  and  to  haili  the  accomplishments 
of  all  members  ^f  law  enforcement — 
local.  State,  and  Federal — on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
FBI  Identification  Division. 

I  am  pleased  to  set  forth  below  a  brief 
r6sum6  on  the  estabilshment  and  devel- 
opment of  this  great  branch  of  the  FBI 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
hard  work  and  dediction  of  the  police- 
man and  policewotnen  of  every  commu- 
nity of  the  country. 

On  the  morning  of  February  22.  1974, 
minutes  before  the  scheduled  7:15  a.m. 
departure  of  Deltii  Airlines  Flight  523, 
from  Baltimore-Washington  Intema- 
tiwial  Airport,  as  its  49  passengers  were 
passing  through  4  security  checkpoint, 
a  lone  male  hijacker  armed  with  a  .22- 
caliber  revolver  aifceared  from  behind  a 
wall.  He  shot  an  aifport  security  guard  in 
the  back,  lulling  him  instantly.  Clutch- 
ing a  gasoline  incendiary  device  hidden  in 
a  suitcase,  the  hijacker  jumped  a  security 
gate  and  ran  on  to  {the  plane. 

Once  Inside  the 'aircraft,  the  hijacker 
entered  the  cockpit  and  ordered  the  pilot 
and  copilot,  "Fly  this  plane  out  of  here." 
When  the  pilot  protested  that  the  plane's 
wheels  were  blocked  and  exit  doors  were 
open,  the  hijacker  fired  into  the  cockpit 
killing  the  copilot  and  wounding  the 
pilot.  After  being  stiot  through  a  porthole 
of  the  cockpit  doir  by  a  police  officer, 
the  hijacker  killed  himself  with  a  shot 
in  the  head.  ] 

According  to  letjters  and  tape  record- 
ings sent  to  varioiis  news  agencies,  the 
hijacker's  motive  was  to  force  the  pilot 
to  fly  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  crash 
the  plane  into  the  White  House. 

The  hijacker  carried  no  identification. 
National  news  mfdia  immediately  af- 
forded this  matter  nationwide  coverage; 
however,  the  hljadcer  remained  uniden- 
tified until  his  fingerprints  were  de- 
livered to  the  FBI  Identification  Division 
where  a  search  resulted  In  a  positive 
identification  with,  fingerprints  of  Sam- 
uel Joseph  Byck.  A  military  fingerprint 
card  revealed  Byfck  was  fingerprinted 
April  27,  1954,  whfa  he  entered  the  U.S. 
Army.  [ 

The  identificatidn  of  this  hijacker  by 
fingerprints  is  Illustrative  and  typical  of 
the  work  performad  around  the  clock  in 
the  FBI  Identification  Division.  Over  the 
years,  himdreds  a4d  hundreds  of  crimes 
have  been  solved  through  fingerprints  on 
file  in  the  Identification  Division. 
Through  the  FBI  Identification  Division, 
fugitives  have  be^  brought  to  justice, 
military  deserters  caught,  missing  per- 
sons foimd  and  r(  united  with  families; 
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and  in  many  instances,  the  innocence  of 
suspects  established.  This  is  not  to  men* 
tion  the  part  fingerprints  have  played  in 
the  identification  dt  victims  in  airplant 
crashes,  explosions^  ship  accidents,  and 
other  disasters.       j 

On  July  1,  1974,  ihe  FBI  Identiflcatloa 
Division  celebrates  its  50th  anniversary 
of  service  to  law  enforcement.  This  oe« 
casion  once  again  points  up  the  signifi- 
cance and  value  of  a  central  clearing, 
house  of  fingerprints  available  to  author- 
ities throughout  the  United  States. 

The  great  forward  strides  made  in  pro- 
fessional law  enforcement  during  thl« 
century  must  be  attributed  to  a  combina- 
tion of  many  important  developments. 
These  Include  the  adoption  of  scientific 
methods,  computer  development,  the 
growth  of  modem  communications  fa- 
cilities, the  use  ol  improved  and  new 
equipment,  and  thei  dedication  of  trained 
career  police  officers. 

No  one  factor  cfm  be  singled  out  as 
being  individually  responsible  for  the 
progress  achieved;  however,  to  list  them 
in  the  order  of  thdir  dramatic  and  far- 
reaching  impact,  ja  prominent  place 
would  have  to  be  given  to  the  science  of 
fingerprint  Identification. 

Being  especially  i  adapted  to  the  field 
of  criminal  identiftcation,  fingerprints 
have  come  to  be  cldsely  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  Amencan  public  with  the 
problems  of  locat^ig  and  identifyinj 
offenders.  Thousands  of  lawbreakers 
each  year  are  made  to  face  the  conse- 
quences of  their  crimes  because  of  finger- 
prints left  behind.  The  fleeing  fugitive 
is  tied  inescapably  to  his  past  by  the 
ridge  and  valley  detail  on  his  fingertips. 

In  addition  to  '  Its  effectiveness  in 
criminal  identification,  the  fingerprint 
has  become  increasingly  helpful  through 
its  hiunanitarian  uses.  It  reunites  joyful 
families  with  lovedj  ones  who  have  been 
long  missing;  It  ptt>vldes  a  name  and 
past  for  the  unfortunate  tormented  by 
amnesia;  and  in  tidies  of  tragedy,  it  re- 
solves anguished  ujicertainty  by  estab- 
lishing the  identity  of  disaster  victims. 

The  FBI  Identification  Division  in  its 
first  half  century  has  become  one  of  the 
strongest  links  in  tiie  chain  of  coopera- 
tion between  Federal  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers,  and  it  has  become  s 
mighty  force  in  fighting  crime.  There  i» 
a  never-ending  drama  in  the  FBI  Iden- 
tification Division's  work  of  matching 
fingerprints  with  people.  Each  identifica- 
tion has  its  own  story.  No  matter  how 
impressive  are  the  statistics  recited  or  the 
splendid  record  of  accomplishments  by 
the  teamwork  efforts  of  employees  in  the 
FBI  Identification  Division,  nothing  tells 
the  story  of  success  like  cases  actually 
solved  by  fingerprints. 

An  unusual  requ^  was  received  at  the 
FBI  Identification  Division  in  February 
1971.  An  unsigned  letter  from  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  contained  three  fingerprints 
of  the  correspondent  with  the  request, 
"Please  Identify  me."  Without  question, 
these  fingerprints  were  found  to  be  idenr 
tical  with  fingerprints  of  an  mdivldual 
who  had  visited  FBI  Headquarters  on  a 
tour  in  1937,  somq  24  years  earlier,  at 
which  time  he  \(^  fingerprmted  for 
personal  identification.  Other  dvfl 
fingerprints  hidlcat^  this  Individual  ap- 
plied for  Government  employment  in 
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November  <rf  that  same  year.  On  Febru- 
ary 26,  1971,  the  CharlesUm  Daily  Mall 
afforded  front  page  coverage  to  an  article 
concernmg  this  case  entitled,  "Who  Am 
I?"  In  part  the  article  read: 

I  didn't  think  J.  Edgar  Hoover  knew  me. 
But  be  does.  ...  He  knows  me  by  the  lines 
en  my  fingers  .  .  .  I'm  proud  that  J.  Edgar 
and  his  FBI  know  me. 

Recently,  the  sheriff's  oSice,  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  sent  the  FBI  fingerprints  of  a 
deceased  male  found  without  identifica- 
tion m  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near  where 
a  tanker  had  recently  gone  down  in  a 
violent  storm.  These  fingerprints  were 
identified  with  those  from  the  civil  file 
of  a  seaman  who  was  fingerprinted  in 
1944  as  a  member  of  the  U£.  Naval  Re- 
serve. 

In  another  Instance,  police  authorities 
In  Weiden,  West  Germany,  recovered  the 
body  of  an  unknown  adult  male  found 
floating  in  a  creek.  When  local  efforts  to 
identify  the  body  were  unsuccessful, 
fingerprints  of  the  deceased  were  for- 
warded by  Interpol  to  the  FBI  Identifi- 
cation Division.  Although  the  finger  im- 
pressions were  of  extremely  poor  quality, 
they  were  identified  in  the  civil  file  with 
U.S.  Army  fingerprints  of  a  serviceman 
stationed  in  Augsburg,  West  Germany. 

In  yet  another  instance,  authorities  in 
McComb,  Miss.,  submitted  the  finger- 
prints of  an  amnesia  victim  who  had 
been  tentatively  identified.  However, 
search  of  his  fingerprints  in  the  FBI 
Identification  Division  resulted  in  a  posi- 
tive identification  with  fingerprints  on 
file  of  a  different  mdivldual  who  was  m 
fact  in  an  AWOL  status  from  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Recently,  the  FBI  Identification  Divi- 
sion received  the  fingerprints  of  a  tavern 
owner  arrested  to  Chicago,  111.,  and 
charged  with  employing  a  minor.  A 
search  of  these  fingerprints  revealed  the 
subject  was  in  fact  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice, having  escaped  from  a  priscm  farm 
In  Ohio  some  28  years  ago. 

The  cases  are  endless  and  each  day 
brings  new  ones. 

As  the  FBI  Identification  Division  em- 
barks on  its  second  50  years.  It  stands  at 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  the  science 
of  fingerprint  identification.  For  years 
the  FBI  Identification  Division  has 
pioneered  for  a  mesms  of  using  electronic 
technology  to  classify,  search,  store,  and 
retrieve  positive  fingerprint  mformatlon. 
A  giant  step  was  recently  taken  toward 
the  realization  of  a  dream  long  held  by 
law  enforcement— the  dream  of  harness- 
ing the  speed  and  swxuracy  of  the  com- 
puter m  the  complex  task  of  identifying 
criminals  by  theh*  fingerprints. 

In  the  fall  of  1972.  the  FBI  Identifica- 
tion Division  accepted  delivery  of  a  pro- 
totype automatic  fingerprint  reader  sys- 
tem which  reads  and  records  finger- 
prints through  the  use  of  computerized 
optical  scsmnlng  equipment.  The  system 
called  "FINDER."  a  contraction  of  FIN- 
gerprint  reaDER,  was  developed  by  Cal- 
spin  Corp. — ^formerly  Cornell  Aeronau- 
Mcal  Laboratory.  Inc.— of  Buffalo.  N.Y., 
Md  represents  years  of  research  effort. 
WNDER  mcorporates  the  latest  advances 
m  electronic  technology  and  can  read  a 
fingerprint  in  one-half  second. 
Although  new  methods  of  personal 
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Identification  are  constantly  b^ng  sug- 
gested, it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  sys- 
tem which  can  improve  upon  the  com- 
bination of  facility,  practicality,  and  m- 
fallibillty  which  is  characteristic  of  fin- 
gerprint identification. 

The  role  of  the  FBI  Identification  Di- 
vision as  a  cost-free  service  agency  is 
important  m  the  smoothly  fimctionmg 
cooperative  efforts  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
Identification  Division's  success  to  enlist 
the  assistance  of  the  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement community  may  be  seen  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  size  and  operation — 
truly  staggering.  Having  a  file  of  almost 
160  million  fingerprint  cards  and  some 
3,000  employees,  the  FBI  Identification 
Division,  in  the  past  year,  processed  over 
6   million   fingerprint   cards,    identified 
over  40.000  fugitives,  handled  over  4  mil- 
lion pieces' of  correspondence,  and  made 
over  2  million  fingerprint  identifications. 
Some  22.000  current  fingerprint  cards 
are  received  and  processed  daily  for  the 
8.000  contributing  agencies.  Not  even  the 
most    optimistic    visionary    could    have 
foreseen  the  growtii  of  the  FBI  Identi- 
fication Division  over  the  past  50  years. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  bumble  bee. 
by  all  laws  of  physics  and  aerodynamics, 
should  not  be  able  to  fiy.  However,  we 
know  he  does  and  quite  successfully.  The 
same  analogy  could  be  made  of  the  FBI 
Identification   Division,   ccmsidering   its 
magnitude  and  volume  of  daily  opera- 
tion. The  remarkable  and  efficient  proc- 
essing system  in  the  Identification  Divi- 
sion is  a  testimony  to  its  dedicated  per- 
sonnel. Innovations  and  improvements 
are  constantly  being  made  in  the  smooth- 
ly functioning  sections  and  units  which 
make  up  this  importtuit  branch  of  FBI 
operation.  Contributing  law  enforcement 
agencies  deserve  a  large  share  of  credit 
because  of  their  splendid  cooperation  and 
accuracy  to  reportmg  identification  data. 
The  golden  anniversary  of  the  FBI 
Identification  Division  is  a  significant 
milestone  to  take  note  of  the  splendid 
service  which  this  branch  of  the  FBI  has 
rendered  to  law  enforcement  and  the 
American  public.  From  a  meager  begin- 
ning in  1924,  the  FBI  Identification  Di- 
vision has  risen  to  a  preemment  position 
In  the  Identification  field. 

Ahead  lies  its  greatest  challenge — 
the  sucessful  development  of  a  fully  au- 
tomated fingerprint  processing  system, 
not  only  one  to  process  10-finger  finger- 
print cards,  but  one  that  will  also  have 
the  capability  of  searchmg  single  latent 
fingerprmts  foimd  at  the  scenes  of  a 
crime.  To  this  goal  and  the  continued 
improvement  in  Identification  services, 
the  dedicated  personnel  of  the  FBI  Iden- 
tification Division  pledge  themselves. 


CANCER 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or  BHODE   IStAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  diseases  is  cancer.  The 
U.S.  Government  hEus  made  a  ccmunit- 
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ment  to  eliminate  this  killer  AUu^yf,, 
which  takes  the  lives  of  IjOOO  AmerlcaxM 
every  day.  It  Is  my  strong  contentkm 
that  we  must  fulfill  this  commitment, 
since  only  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  necessary  resources  to  fund  and  over- 
see a  task  of  such  wldescope  magnitude. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  proposed  appropriation  and 
would  like  to  express  my  full  support  for 
this  most  justified  expenditure.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  over  the  past  5  j'ears 
the  committee  has  approximately  tri- 
pled the  annual  authorization  of  fimds 
to  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  which 
has  admirably  administered  and  coor- 
dinated the  Federal  initiative. 

The  Institute  allocates  the  Federal 
fimds  to  12  comprehensive  and  54  spe- 
cialized cancer  centers  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  expected  that  over  100 
million  Americans  will  be  within  60 
miles  of  these  institutions  by  1976.  These 
centers  will  receive  most  of  the  $479 
million  Govenunent-authorized  ap- 
propriation in  order  to  conduct  both  re- 
search and  clinical  studies  in  the  fields 
of  cancer  prevention,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation. Furthermore,  the  NCI  also 
collects  and  disseminates  current  in- 
formation on  the  most  recent  scientific 
developments.  This  information  is  made 
available  to  all  66  centers  and  thousands 
of  other  private  medical  institutions. 

The  hearmgs  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  revealed 
the  noteworthy  progress  of  our  federally 
sponsored  program.  Improved  methods 
of  efficient  cancer  detection  have  been 
developed  for  some  of  the  most  common 
cancer  types.  Since  early  detection  is  al- 
most always  essential  in  order  to  effec- 
tively treat  a  cancer  victim,  these  new 
test  and  diagnostic  techniques  have  been 
greatly  responsible  for  saving  the  lives  of 
2^  million  Americans.  An  example  of 
this  achievement  is  demonstrated  by  the 
27  new  breast  cancer  clinics,  which  have 
been  established  over  the  past  year. 
These  clinics  have  already  provided  free 
manunograph  tests  to  300,000  women 
throughout  the  Nation.  Other  easily  ad- 
ministered tests,  such  as  the  pap  test, 
which  detects  cancer  of  the  cervix  and 
the  CEA  blood  test  which  detects  cancer 
of  the  colon,  are  now  being  successfully 
tised  in  most  of  our  national  cancer-care 
institutions.  A  new  sputum  test  Is  also 
being  researched  which  could  efficiently 
detect  early  signs  of  lung  cancer. 

Moreover,  combination  therapy,  which 
utilizes  various  surgical,  radiological, 
chemical,  as  well  as  immunological  ther- 
£^y,  has  led  to  the  great  rise  In  the  cure 
rate  of  15  of  the  100  known  cancer  types. 
It  is  now  possible  to  successfully  treat  a 
high  percentage  of  patients  who  might 
have  otherwise  died  from  common  cancer 
types  such  as  lymphocytic  leukemia, 
breast  cancer,  primary  Hodgkin's  disease 
and  choriocarcinoma.  The  percentage 
cure  rate  of  these  and  other  cancer  types 
range  between  50  to  90  percent  fully  cur- 
able. 

Another  rapidly  developing  facet  in  omr 
fight  against  cancer  has  been  in  the  area 
of  new  preventative  techniques.  In  addi- 
tion to  research  revelations,  which  found 
and  classified  32  cancer  causing  chemi- 
cals, the  NCI  now  conducts  a  cancer 
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screening  program.  This  SEER  program 
utilizes  new  statistical  methods  In  order 
to  determine  the  likelihood  of  cancer 
among  various  population  groups.  In  this 
way,  cancer  prone  persons  can  be  easily 
sorted  and  tested  based  upon  their  inher- 
itable history.  Because  of  these  and  other 
medical  advancements,  cancer  is  no 
longer  considered  a  totally  incurable  and 
fatal  disease. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  won  the  bat- 
tle against  this  insidious  disease,  we  have 
finally  faced  our  responsibility  and 
launched  a  concerted  attack  against 
cancer.  With  continuous  full  Government 
support,  I  remain  optimistic  that  we  will 
be  able  to  conquer  this  mysterious  killer 
within  the  not  so  distant  future. 


'SORRY?"  FOR  WHAT? 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  NEW  JCHSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enclos- 
ing for  the  Record  the  following  article 
taken  from  this  morning's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post.  The  attitude  of  judges 
like  Judge  Richey  can  only  encourstge 
that  fringe  element  of  society  who  woiJd 
prey  on  women.  We  are  almost  to  the 
point  now  where  society  has  more  to  fear 
from  some  judges  than  it  does  from  crim- 
inals. It  has  to  stop. 

Judge  "Sorbt"  ts  Jailing  Attackek  of 

D.C.  Woman 

(By  Timothy  S.  Robinson) 

U.S.  District  Judge  Charles  R.  Richey  yes- 
terday sentenced  a  25-year-old  Seat  Pleasant 
man  to  3  to  9  years  In  prison  In  connection 
with  the  1971  rape  and  plstol-whlpplng  of  a 
D.C.  woman  and  then  apologized  to  the  man 
for  the  sentence.  The  Judge's  action  came 
after  the  victim  had  told  him  the  attack  was 
"something  I  haven't  gotten  over  yet." 

The  suspect,  Joe  P.  Morgan  Jr.  of  7280 
George  Palmer  Hwy..  had  been  a  fugitive  for 
the  last  three  years  before  pleading  guilty 
on  June  4  to  a  charge  of  assault  with  Intent 
to  rape. 

Yesterday's  sentencing  was  made  unusual 
by  the  rare  appearance  of  the  victim  before 
the  judge  at  the  time  the  penalty  Is  Imposed 
In  a  crime. 

The  woman  previously  had  been  unable  to 
relate  her  story  to  the  judge  since  there  bad 
not  been  a  trial,  so  the  prosecution  asked 
that  she  be  allowed  to  speak  during  the  sen- 
tencing. 

In  Imposing  the  sentence.  Judge  Richey, 
who  has  been  highly  critical  of  penal  facili- 
ties In  the  past,  told  Morgan:  "I'm  sorry  I 
have  to  do  this.  I  wish  there  were  some  alter- 
native that  were  available  to  you  and  to  thU 
community." 

Richey,  In  an  Interview  later,  said  that  he 
"had  great  sympathy  for  the  victim"  as  weU 
as  bemg  sorry  m  havmg  to  send  the  defend- 
ant to  Jail. 

He  said  he  dislikes  "the  concept  of  Incar- 
ceration" and  that  he  is  reluctant  to  send 
anyone  to  jail  "because  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  prisons  do  not  rehabUltate 
prisoners — they  are  a  warehouse  or  a  holding 
operation." 

At  the  time  of  the  sentencing,  he  had  told 
Morgan  that  "I  am  not  satisfied  that  our 
penal  system  satisfies  one  of  Its  so-called  ob- 
jectives, rehabilitation." 

The  woman  had  been  raped  at  3  ajn.  In  a 
car  near  her  home  In  Northwest  Washington, 
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and  then  fled  the  carlto  avoid  another  attack, 
according  to  assistant  U.S.  attorney  Eugene 
Propper.  Her  attacker  chased  her  down  the 
street  and  plstol-whlpped  her  severely, 
threatening  to  UU  hier  if  she  didn't  go  back 
to  the  car,  the  prosecutor  added. 

The  victim  said  she  had  been  beaten  on  the 
head  and  face,  pushed  to  the  ground  and 
kicked. 

"I  pleaded  with  hli  n  to  stop  ...  I  got  two 
black  eyes.  My  hea(|  had  to  be  shaved  (for 
treatment  for  cuts  and  bruises) .  My  legs  and 
feet  were  bruised,"  sfce  said.  Prosecutors  said 
that  doctors  would  liave  testified  during  any 
trial  that  the  beating  she  had  received  was 
one  of  the  most  sev«re  they  bad  ever  exam- 
ined. 1 

She  began  crying  loudly  as  she  told  the 
judge  that  she  had  been  forced  to  take  leave 
from  her  Job  without  pay  for  a  year,  and 
paid  her  hospital  bl^s  herself  out  of  her  life 
savings. 

"I  suffered  a  nervbus  condition.  I'm  very 
sympathetic  to  anyoiie  who  has  to  go  through 
what  I've  gone  throiigh,"  she  told  the  judge. 

Morgan's  attorney,  Leroy  Nesbltt,  said  he 
"obviously  had  nothing  but  sympathy  for 
this  young  lady,"  but;  indicated  that  the  court 
sbo\ild  not  give  vm(|ue  weight  to  her  .state- 
ment. I 

"There  wm  be  no  pain  to  this  community 
at  this  time  to  placa  Mr.  Morgan  in  a  penal 
Institution,"  Nesbltt  jsald.  He  suggested  that 
If  Morgan  were  plac^  on  strictly  supervised 
probation  "he  wotiK  be  a  walking  example 
to  the  community"  tl  lat  such  activity  Is  being 
deterred. 

Prosecutor  Proppi-  said,  however,  "The 
city  doesn't  need  a  waking  example,  it  needs 
protection."  He  poinded  out  that  Morgan  had 
fled  to  escape  trial  o»  the  charge  three  years 
ago  and  returned  only  after  an  arrest  warrant 
had  been  issued  for  him. 

Judge  Richey  told  Morgan  that  although  he 
has  been  critical  of  prisons  in  the  past,  there 
"does  come  a  time"  when  prison  Is  necessary. 
He  told  Morgan  to  lise  the  minimum  three 
years  in  prison  to  "rfflect  on  your  life  ...  I 
wish  you  good  luck  a«id  I  hope  you  wlU  think 
about  the  victim. 
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THE  POSTSECOHDARY  EDUCATION 
BLUES — OR— THE  SCHOOL'S  GONE 
UNDER.  BUT  T^E  LOAN  PAYMENTS 
LINGER  ON 


HON.  JERI Y  L.  PETTIS 

OF  CA  .IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1974 
Mr.  PETTIS.  M^.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
my  good  friend  aiid  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  Bell)  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Chamber  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  being  n«i  in  the  Washington 
Post.  Tlie  series,  written  by  Eric  Went- 
worth.  is  a  factual  report  on  the  victimi- 
zation of  postsecottdary  education  stu- 
dents being  carried  out  by  unscrupulous 
institutions  througiout  this  Nation  with 
the  tacit  consent  oi  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 1 

Mr.  Bell  and  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion designed  to  put  a  halt  to  such  prac- 
tices. H.R.  11927,  the  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation Consumer  Protection  Act,  is  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Special  Edu- 
cation and,  hopefully,  will  receive  hear- 
ings and  positive  action  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. I 

Today,  I  would  lil^e  to  insert  the  second 
of  Mr.  Wentworth'3  articles  and  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems it  reveals: 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  24, 1974] 

Folding  Schools  Inc«ask  Loan  Dkfaxtlt*— 

U 

(By  Eric  ^^entworth) 

When  Technical  E^lucatlon  Corp.  of  8t 
Louis  abrupUy  folded  last  fall  Judy  Rod> 
riguez  of  Ottawa,  HI.,  was  one  of  thousands 
of  students  taken  by  surprise— or,  she  Utw 
suspected,  simply  taken. 

Like  students  at  a  number  of  other  profit- 
seeking  schools  wblkh  exploited  fedemiy 
Insured  student  loans  in  recruiting,  she 
wound  up  a  victim  rather  than  a  beneficiary 
of  the  government  program. 

Miss  Rodriguez,  a  ^2-year-old  drug  store 
clerk,  signed  up  in  October,  1972,  for  Techni- 
cal Education's  corres^ndence  course  In  data 
processing.  She  mad«  a  $100  downpayment, 
and  applied  for  an  $8^0  federal  ins\u«d  loan 
to  pay  the  balance. 

She  had  completed  about  60  lessons  last 
October  when  Technical  Education  ran  out 
of  money  and  Its  creditor,  EDCO  Financial 
Services  of  Los  Angelas,  foreclosed. 

EDCO  set  up  a  new  school  In  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
and  said  It  would  finish  training  Technical 
Education's  stranded  students. 

But  there  was  a  cjjtch.  The  now  defunct 
St.  Louis  school  had]  spent  all  the  tuition 
revenue  from  Miss  Rtxlrlguez  and  as  many 
as  3,000  others  who  had  paid  In  full  with  In- 
sured loans  when  thew  first  enrolled.  Hence, 
EDCO  said.  It  woiildjhave  to  charge  tbem 
extra  for  Its  own  services. 

Anxious  to  finish  the  course  and  get  a 
certificate.  Miss  Rodriguez  reluctantly  took 
EDCO  up  on  Its  offer  and  has  spent  an  extra 
$100  so  far — at  $3  for  ^ach  lesson  she  submits 
for  grading. 

Her  original  contract  with  Technical  Edu- 
cation, she  said,  also  Icovered  tuition,  travel 
and  living  costs  for  two  weeks  of  classroom 
training  In  St.  Louis,  EDCO  woiild  provide 
that  training  In  faraway  Phoenix — ^but  It 
would  cost  her  an  additional  several  himdred 
dollars  which  she  cant  afford. 

Nor,  Miss  Rodriguet  said,  can  she  afford, 
on  a  drugstore  clerkte  salary,  to  repay  the 
$890  federally  Insured  loan  which  Is  supposed 
to  come  due  this  summer.  (She  assumes  a 
bank  or  finance  compfmy  will  start  dunning 
her,  though  she  has  no  idea  who— tf  any- 
one— ^holds  her  loan  note.) 

"I  don't  feel  I  owe  anybody  anything,"  she 
complained.  She  coidd  refuse  to  pay  the 
note-holder,  who  coisd  then  file  a  default 
claim  and  collect  the  Ifederal  Insurance.  But 
then  the  federal  government  Itself  would  try 
to  collect  from  her. 

SOaST  E<PERtENCX 

Ideally,  Miss  Rodriguez  would  like  to  get 
her  money  back  and  put  the  whole  sorry  ex- 
perience behind  her.  fihe  has  written  letters 
about  a  refund  wlthput  success.  Technical 
Education,  of  co\irse,  (s  Insolvent,  and  EDCO 
says  It  Isn't  responsible  for  Technical  Educa- 
tion's Uabllltles.  The  government,  under  ex- 
isting law,  can  nelliier  pay  refunds  nor 
forgive  student  debts. 

Malcolm  H.  Harris,  EDCO  chalmum,  said 
he  understood  that  possibly  3,000  young 
students  who  had  enrolled  In  Technical 
Education's  courses  with  insured  loans  were 
owed  anywhere  from  $300,000  to  $3  million 
In  unpaid — and  apparently  impayable— re- 
funds. (Nobody  seemad  sure  of  this  figure.) 

"Unfortunately  and.imjustly,"  Harris  said, 
"I  think  they  have  feaUy  bad  the  course. 
They're  up  the  creek 'without  a  paddle." 

The  plight  of  Judy  Rodriguez  and  other 
former  students  of  Ttchnlcal  Education  in 
the  same  boat — one  U.S.  Office  <rf  Education 
official  caUed  It  a  "hArrlble,  lousy,  stinking 
situation" — ^would  be  serious  enough  In 
Itself.  ] 

In  fact.  It  Is  only  one  of  many  problems 
that  have  crc^ped  up  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years  where  profit-seeking  schools 
were  exploiting  the  |lnsured-lo«ui  program 
to  boost  their  enrolloient  revenues.  In 
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after  case,  the  students,  whom  the  program 
was  Intended  by  Congress  to  benefit,  have 
been  the  ones  to  siiSer  most. 

School  owners,  some  of  them  using  mis- 
leading ads  and  hordes  of  glib  salesmen, 
have  lured  thousands  of  young  Americans 
into  debt  for  training  opportunities  that 
turned  out  to  be  dead  ends  rather  than 
promismg  paths  to  high-paid  Jobs.  For  many 
victims,  these  were  debts  and  dlsUIusion- 
ments  they  could  Ul  afford. 

The  sorry  scenario  goes  as  follows: 

The  salesman  signs  up  his  young  custom- 
ers to  an  enrollment  contract  and  insiired 
loan  application.  He  may  gloss  over  the  fact 
that  they  will  be  going  into  debt.  He  may 
imply  that  they  will  only  have  to  pay  off  the 
loan  after  landing  that  lucrative  Job  after 
training,  or  that  Uncle  Sam  will  pick  up  the 
tab  if  necessary. 

In  any  event,  the  salesman  gets  his  com- 
mission or  adds  to  his  sales-quota  body 
coimt.  The  school  owner  himself  gets  ready 
front-end  cash,  since  the  loan  proceeds 
usually  provide  him  with  the  full  tuition 
revenue  before  the  young  borrowers  even 
enter  the  classroom. 

The  prospective  students  meanwhile,  are 
caught  up  for  the  moment  In  heady  dreams 
of  a  new  life  as  computer  programmers,  ex- 
ecutive secretaries  or  other  sklUed  and  weU- 
paid  Jobholders. 

Then  the  dreams  start  going  sour. 

Many  students  start  their  training  but 
soon  drop  out.  They  may  have  found  Inferior 
lesson  materials,  Inadequate  equipment,  un- 
qualified instructors,  overcrowded  classes, 
IndiSerent  administrators  or  other  short- 
comings they  hadn't  expected.  Conversely, 
despite  the  salesman's  assurances,  they  may 
have  found  the  course  too  difficult  for  stu- 
dents vrith  limited  prior  education. 

unexpectedly  strandkd 

Others  stay  with  their  courses  but  then  are 
unexpectedly  stranded  when  the  school's 
owner — for  financial  or  other  reasons  played 
close  to  the  vest — suddently  decides  to  shut 
down. 

Students  elsewhere  who  are  able  to  finish 
their  courses  often  discover  the  school's 
placement  service  is  less  than  promised,  or 
that  their  costly  training  carries  little 
weight  In  any  event  when  they  go  hunting 
for  Jobs  themselves. 

All  these  unfortunate  Individuals,  bow- 
ever— like  all  the  luckier  student  borrowers 
at  other  Institutions — wind  up  with  Insured 
loans  to  repay. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  ones  who 
dropped  out  or  were  stranded  got  whatever 
refunds  they  had  coming  to  them.  And  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  those  who  finished 
the  comrse  got  their  money's  worth. 

Victims  of  this  scenario  and  Its  many  vari- 
ations have  turned  up  all  over  the  covmtry. 

Barbara  Rice,  trying  to  support  three  chU- 
dren  on  a  secretary's  salary  in  California, 
was  faced  with  a  $1 ,500  insured-Ioan  debt  she 
couldn't  afford  for  a  court -reporting  course. 
She  never  finished  the  course  because  the 
school,  technically  nonprofit  Riverside  Uni- 
versity, was  driven  out  of  business  when  the 
state  sued  It  for  fraud. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  Terry  Allen  and  other 
former  students  of  Atlantic  School's  airline 
personnel  course  have  charged  the  school 
with  fraud  in  their  own  lawsuit.  Allen  was 
angry  when  the  school  feU  far  short  of  the 
salesman's  rosy  description,  and  angry,  too, 
when  he  couldn't  get  an  airline  Job  after- 
ward. Then  he  was  angry  all  over  again  when 
a  savings  and  loan  association  In  the  Dakotas 
demanded  repayment  of  his  $800  Insured 
loan— which  he  has  refused  to  do. 

It's  hardly  surprising  that  thousands  of 
ycung  borrowers  who  have  had  experiences 
of  this  sort  at  the  hands  of  a  number  of 
profit-seeking  schools  have  been  angrily  or 
desperately  defaulting  on  their  loans. 

The  Office  of  Education  doesn't  know  for 
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certain  how  many  defaulters  have  legitimate 
if  unavailing  complaints  against  such 
schools — as  opposed  to  deadbeats  and  ordi- 
nary hardship  cases  throughout  the  $6.7  bil- 
lion loan  program. 

Hence,  It  doesn't  know  how  much  they  are 
contributing  to  the  total  default  volume  for 
students  who  attended  aU  types  of  private 
and  public  Institutions. 

CONTKOVESBIAL    LEVELS 

It  does  know,  however,  that  the  overall 
volume  of  defaults  Is  reaching  costly  and 
controversial  levels. 

By  January  of  this  year,  the  government 
had  paid  nearly  $76.3  mUlion  in  federal  in- 
surance to  private  lenders  for  81,200  defaults, 
plus  another  $62.9  million  to  state  and  pri- 
vate loan-guarantee  agencies  whose  default 
payments  it  partially  reinsures. 

Federal  officials  do  have  some  indications, 
however,  that  borrowers  enrolled  by  profit- 
seeking  schools  have  been  producing  at  least 
their  share  of  defaiilts.  One  limited  analysis. 
In  fact,  showed  students  enrolled  by  such 
schools  accounting  for  10  to  16  per  cent  of 
total  federally-insured  loan  volume  and  later, 
at  repayment  time,  for  about  76  per  cent  of 
the  defaults. 

Moreover,  the  government  agency's  files 
contain  a  growing  number  of  cases  in  which 
particular  profit-seeking  schools  have  short- 
changed their  Insiired-loan  students  by  one 
means  or  another — Including  faUure  to  pay 
refunds  to  dlsiUusioned  dropouts. 

Though  students  like  Judy  Rodriguez 
didn't  know  It,  Technical  Education  Corp. 
had  repeatedly  been  In  trouble  with  the  gov- 
ernment before  It  folded.  In  a  July,  1969, 
Federal  Trade  Commission  consent  order  the 
company  agreed  to  cease  and  desist  from  a 
number  of  alleged  sales  deceptions. 

Then,  In  October,  1971,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation suspended  Technical  Education's  au- 
thority to  make  its  own  federally  insured 
loans  on  grounds  It  had  been  signing  up  In- 
eligible high  school  students. 

In  March,  1973,  the  Office  of  Education 
also  stopped  insuring  loans  for  Technlcta 
Education  students  from  other  lenders — 
which  effectively  barred  Its  use  of  the  pro- 
gram altogether. 

A  federal  auditors'  report,  released  subse- 
quently, estimated  that  as  much  as  60  per- 
cent of  some  $3  million  in  insured  loans  to 
Technical  Education  students  were  In  fact 
uninsurable  beca\ise  the  borrowers  had  still 
been  in  high  school,  had  enroUed  but  never 
started  training,  or  had  started  but  dropped 
out. 

The  auditors  added  that  Technical  Edu- 
cation had  been  "extremely  slow.  In  most 
cases,"  in  making  refunds  to  those  borrow- 
ers. 

Finally,  a  month  after  Technical  Educa- 
tion went  broke,  Judith  Roman  of  the 
Oreater  St.  Louis  Better  Business  Bureau 
disclosed  In  a  confidential  rei>ort  that  there 
had  been  many  complaints  about  the 
school's  advertising,  sales  tactics,  instruc- 
tional services  and  failure  to  make  refunds. 
"Letters  promising  still  undelivered  refunds 
to  students  go  back  as  far  as  January,  1973," 
she  reported. 

For  his  part,  Charles  R.  Johnson,  Tech- 
nical Education's  president,  said  he  was  "a 
little  bitter"  about  the  whole  experience.  He 
said  his  school  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
lnsiu«d  loan  program  to  compete  with  larger 
rivals  but  found  It  "the  worst  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me." 

aOMX  $800,000  IN  LOANS 

Johnson  said  the  Office  of  Education 
"broke  us"  after  March,  1973,  when  it  held 
up  insuring  some  $900,000  In  loans  for  new 
students  imtll  refimds  to  former  students 
were  paid. 

He  said  he  vainly  asked  the  federal  agency 
to  assure  the  lender  that  Insurance  would 
be  forthcoming  once  the  refund  obligations 
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were  met.  Then  came  the  auditors'  report, 
which  he  called  "rldiciilous  .  .  .  unreal." 

Johnson  said  his  school  went  ahead  with 
educating  the  new  students  even  without 
tuition  revenue  from  their  stlU-uninsured 
loans.  The  Office  of  Eklucation  kept  stringing 
him  along  while  the  company's  cast  pinch 
tightened,  he  said,  and  finally,  "We  Just  ran 
out  of  money." 

How  many  Technical  Education  students 
with  loans  insured  earUer  wUl  lUtlmately  de- 
fault won't  be  known  for  a  while.  But  fed- 
eral officials  have  repeatedly  found  high  de- 
fault rates  from  schools  which  didn't  make 
the  refunds  they  were  supposed  to — either 
to  dropouts  or  students  they  had  stranded. 
Students  who  feel  a  school  owes  them  mon- 
ey are  less  likely  to  pay  their  own  debts. 

Two  years  ago,  for  example,  federal  of- 
ficials looked  at  the  records  of  Marsh 
Draughon  Business  CoUege  In  Atlanta,  one 
of  nearly  40  small  schools  throughout  the 
South  which  LTV  Corp.  had  bought  a  few 
years  earlier  when  education  seemed  a  rich 
new  frontier  for  American  business. 

The  officials  were  concerned  because  formi^ 
**'"^>'  Draughon  students  were  defaulting  on 
their  loans  at  a  high  rate — later  analysis 
showed  nearly  62  per  cent  of  them  weren't 
making  repayments.  Their  investigation  dis- 
closed that  among  113  individual  defaulters, 
9S  were  owed  a  total  of  nearly  $60,000  In 
unpaid  refunds. 

LTV  executives,  alarmed,  sent  their  own 
audit  team  to  check  the  books  of  all  LTV 
scho(^s.  The  results  produced  a  shock  In 
LTV  Tower,  corporate  headquarters  m  Dallas. 
According  to  the  auditors,  the  school  chain 
owed  former  students  who  had  dropped  out 
at  least  $5  million  In  impald  refunds — more 
than  wiping  out  the  supposed  profits  pre- 
viously on  the  books. 

The  former  LTV  students.  It  turned  out, 
were  relatively  lucky.  The  big  conglomerate, 
2l8t  last  year  on  Fortune  magazine's  roster 
of  the  500  largest  industrial  corporations,  de- 
cided It  would,  belatedly,  make  good  on  the 
refunds.  (Faced  with  operational  problems 
as  well  as  unexpected  red  ink,  it  has  also 
sold  off  all  of  its  schools.) 

Other  school  owners,  faced  with  financial 
problems  or  threatened  investigations,  have 
simply  shut  down  their  schools. 

Last  June,  the  Office  of  Education  wrote 
one  industry  accrediting  group,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools. 
Thirteen  of  the  group's  schools,  the  Office  of 
Education  complained,  had  closed  within 
eight  months  "without  delivering  the  educa- 
tional services  for  which  a  large  number  of 
student  borrowers  have  paid  m  advance  from 
proceeds  of  federally  Insured  student 
loans  .  .  ." 

"Questionable  recruitment  and  admissions 
practices  have  usually  resulted  in  an  alarm- 
ingly high  dropout  rate  by  these  Institutions 
prior  to  their  cloeure,"  wrote  John  R.  Prof- 
fltt,  director  of  the  Office  of  Education's  ac- 
creditation and  institutional  eligibility  stsJI. 
"Accordingly,  many  of  these  institutions 
lacked  the  financial  capability  to  meet  re- 
qulredratudent  refund  liabilities  because  of 
app^rekU  mismanagement." 

Questionable  at  best  were  practices  which 
the  accrediting  association  bad  already  un- 
covered at  one  of  the  13  schools.  Community 
College  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  had  been  re- 
cruiting 80  to  85  per  cent  of  its  students 
under  the  Insured  loan  program,  and  by  the 
siunmer  of  1972  had  run  up  a  total  loan  vol- 
ume of  some  $3.5  million.  More  than  55  per 
cent  of  some  1,755  recruits  had  dropped  out. 

Jack  H.  Jones.  Florida  school  owner  and 
association  leader  who  was  sent  to  investigate 
the  school  in  September  1972,  found  its  sales- 
men had  been  recruiting  large  numbers  of 
welfare  recipients — three  salesmen,  in  fact, 
had  been  assigned  to  a  local  welfare  office 
where  people  came  to  get  food  stamps. 

"A  very  high  percentage  of  these  welfare 
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recipients."  Jone«  wrote  In  his  confidential 
rep)ort,  "were  migratory  farm  workers  who 
could  be  expected  to  remain  In  the  area  only 
short  periods  of  time  before  moving  on  to  an- 
other part  of  the  country,  automatically  pro- 
ducing a  droi>out  that  would  be  very  profit- 
able to  the  institution  under  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  [association's]  refund  pol- 
icy, but  a  windfall  under  the  distorted  pol- 
icies administered  by  the  Institution." 

SOMX   tSOO.OOO    OWKO 

All  told.  Jones  reckoned.  Community  Col- 
lege owned  its  former  students  some  $500,000. 

Hardly  leas  callous  was  the  attitude  Jones 
and  a  coUeague  had  encountered  a  few 
months  earlier  when  they  Investigated  an- 
other of  the  13  schools^Delta  School  of 
Commerce  In  Sbreveport,  La. 

"Although  Instructors  appeared  dedicated 
to  a  Job  of  educating  the  young  people,"  they 
reported,  "management  appears  to  have  no 
interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  student  body. 

"Top  management,"  they  continued,  "ap- 
parently bad  devoted  itself  to  the  collection 
of  substantial  sums  of  tuition  in  advance 
and  the  utilization  of  its  capital  In  acquiring 
or  opening  other  Institutions  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  additional  windfalls." 

A  new  owner  acquired  Delta  School  of 
Commerce  In  the  late  summer  of  1972,  ac- 
cording to  Loxiislana  authorities.  Then,  in 


February,  1973,  the  Louisiana  attorney  gen- 
eral's consumer  protection  unit  in  Sbreve- 
port began  investigating  a  situdent's  com- 
plaint about  an  unj^d  refund.  A  few  days 
later.  Delta  School  of  Commerce  announced 
an  "early  spring  va^tion,"  closed  Its  doors 
and  has  never  reopened. 

A  federal  official's  Confidential  memo,  based 
on  an  investigation  of  school  problems  in  the 
South,  describes  a  Blatant  pattern  of  loan- 
program  exploitatio^ : 

A  school  owner  mf  kes  a  deal  with  a  bank, 
which  agrees  to  pa^  his  school  a  ^>eclfied 
s\un,  say  $150,000. 

The  school  owner; then  sends  salesmen  to 
recruit  100  student*  and  sign  them  up  for 
$1,500  loans  to  cov^  tuition.  The  salesmen 
also  get  the  students  to  sign  papers  authoriz- 
ing the  bank  to  turfi  over  the  loan  proceeds 
directly  to  the  school. 

The  bank  then  pais  the  school  the  $150,000 
as  agreed,  frequently  without  contacting  the 
borrowers  or  makinl  sure  they  show  up  for 
classes.  | 

This  way  the  schpol  owner  has  his  cash. 
The  bank  gets  federal  interest  subsidies  on 
the  loans  while  the  borrowers  are  suppoaedly 
in  school,  and  the  protection  of  federal  in- 
surance if  they  default. 

Only  the  unwlttlig  students,  faced  with 
repaying  their  loan$  to  the  government  If 
not  to  the  bank,  regardless  of  whether  they 
get  an  education,  st«  nd  to  lose. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G  Latch, 
DJ}.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress: 
therefore  for  Thy  name's  sake  lead  me 
and  guide  me. — Psalms  31:  3. 

O  Thou  Ruler  of  Nations  and  Lord  of 
Life  who  dost  seek  to  lead  Thy  children 
into  the  paths  of  peace,  guide  our  Presi- 
dent in  his  journey  to  Russia  that  out  of 
his  endeavors  there  may  c<»ne  the  good 
news  of  a  closer  cooperation  between  our 
nations.  Grant  unto  all  who  partici- 
pate in  the  conferences  wisdom,  under- 
standing, and  an  eagerness  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  highest  good  of  the  people 
of  this  planet. 

Bless  the  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives.  Strengthen  them  with 
the  assurance  that  Thou  art  with  them 
leading  them  in  the  ways  of  wisdom,  by 
the  paths  of  peace  toward  the  goal  of  a 
good  and  a  genuine  living  for  all.  May 
we  have  the  courage  to  walk  with  Thee 
in  Thy  wholesome  ways. 

God  bless  Lew^  Deschler  as  he  retires 
and  grant  him  and  Virginia  Joy  and 
peace  and  health  in  their  retirement. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


student  borrowers  kre  left  heading  the  bag 
even  If  a  school  shuts  down  as  a  result  of 
iUegal  activities.  Thlt  happened  three  years 
ago  In  California,  where  the  state  attorney 
general's  ofltce  filed  a  civil  fraud  suit  against 
aeU-promotlng  thou(^  technically  nuipraflt 
Riverside  University.  The  school,  swiftly 
forced  into  receivership,  was  charged  among 
Other  things  with  certifying  numerous  ineli- 
gible students  for  insured  loans.  > 

Some  had  signed  \ip  for  insured  loons  but 
hadn't  yet  started  classes  when  Rlverelde 
folded.  Since  the  school  had  received  and 
spent  their  loan  proceeds,  however,  the  pros- 
pectlve  students  had  to  repay  the  loans  de- 
^ite  receiving  neither  educations  nor  re- 
funds. I 

Aroused  by  what  iiappened  at  Riverside, 
California  Congressmen  Jerry  L.  Pettis  sad 
Alphonzo  BeU  Introduced  a  bill  last  December 
aimed  at  better  ccmlvoUlng  scho<d  eligibility 
for  student  aid  progiwns. 

"A  fine  Industry  wkich  is  fulfilling  an  ever 
Increasing  need  for  gdod  poet-secondary  edu- 
cation," Pettis  asserted,  "is  being  discredited 
by  con  men,  hvistlers  and  run-of-the-mill 
Incompetents."  I 

To  protect  students,  their  bill  would  n- 
Itove  Insured-loan  borrowers  of  their  debts 
If  it  was  found  thtf  schools  which  short- 
changed them  should  never  have  been  eligi- 
ble for  the  program  ih  the  first  place. 


for  the  relief  of  Lester 
for  the  relief  of  Ursula 


HJR.  3534.  An  act 
H.  KroU; 

HJt.  5266.  An  act 
E.  Moore: 

B.S,.  7128.  An  aci  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Blta  Petermann  Br  >wn; 

HJt.  7397.  An  acf  for  the  relief  of  Viola 
Burroughs; 

H.H.  8823.  An  acti  for  the  relief  of  James 
A.  Wentz;  and 

H.B.  9800.  An  act  to  amend  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  ICjUnlted  States  Code,  and 
section  715  of  tltle]32,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  maxynum  amount  of  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  that  may  be  paid 
administratively  under  those  sections  and  to 
allow  Increased  delegation  of  authority  to 

settle  and  pay  cert$ln  of  those  claims. 

I 

The  message  aUo  announced  that  the 
Senate  receded  from  its  amendments 
numbered  1,  2,  4,1 5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  the 
amendment  to  the  title  and  agreed  to 
the  amendment  ^l  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  to 
the  bill  of  the  House  (HJl.  14833)  to  ex- 
tend the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  for 
18  months. 

annoimced  that  the 

le  amendment  of  the 

idment  of  the  Senate 

touse  of  the  following 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  message  a 
Senate  agrees  to 
House  to  the  ami 
to  a  biU  of  the 
title: 

H.R.  11105.  An 
the   Older    Amerlc 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  cumcunced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 


to  amend  title  VII  of 
Act  relating  to  the 
nutrition  progrEun  ft>r  the  elderly  to  provide 
authorization  of  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes.         | 

The  message  alio  aimoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  tiie  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

8.  3490.  An  act  jiptjvlding  that  funds  ap- 
portioned for  forest  highways  under  section 
202(a),  title  23,  United  States  Code,  remain 
available  until  expended;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  96.  Concurrent  resolution  ad- 
journing the  Senate  from  June  27,  1974.  until 
noon,  July  8,  1974,  or  vmtll  required  to  reas- 
semble by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  which- 
ever comes  earlier. 
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The  message  als(^  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  t^e  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senfte  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7724)  entitled  "Ah  act  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a 
national  program  of  biomedical  research 
fellowships,  traineephips,  and  training  to 
assure  the  continupd  excellence  of  bio- 
medical research  ifa  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  cran- 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  11)62)  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  making  ecmtinulng  ^propria- 
tions  for  the  fiscsA  year  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes",    j 

The  message  als<>  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJt.  8217.  An  act  to  exempt  from  duty  oer* 
tain  equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels 
operated  by  or  for  aay  agency  of  the  United 
States  where  the  entries  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  vessels  arriving  before  Jantiaiy 
5,  1971;  and  \ 

HJB.  18074.  An  act  to  regulate  certain  polit- 
ical campaign  finance  practices  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla,  and  for  otbw  puiposM. 

The  message  als6  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  8217)  entitled  "An  act  to 
exempt  from  duty  certain  equipment  and 
repairs  for  vessels  operated  by  or  for  any 
agency  of  the  Untted  States  where  the 
entries  were  madi  in  cmnection  with 
vessels  arriving  before  January  5,  1971," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Tal- 
MAOGE,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Ribicoff.  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Cuifris,  and  Mr.  FanhW 


to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11295)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conserva- 
tion Act  in  order  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tkxi  for  appropriations  to  carry  out  such 
act,  uid  for  ottier  purposes."  disagreed 
to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Magmuson,  Mr.  Holumgs, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Hotise  Is 
requested: 

S.  1193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  H. 
Bamett; 

S.  2888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael  D. 


S.  3477.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust D,  1965,  relating  to  school  fare  subsidy 
for  transportation  of  schoolchildren  within 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  3703.  An  act  to  authorize  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  plan  providing  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  coxirts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  tar  other  purposes;   and 

SJ.  Res.  223.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  authority  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

The  message  also  umounced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
79-565,  appointed  Mr.  Bsntsin  to  the 
United  States  National  Commission  for 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAK- 
ER CONCERNING  SUMMONSES 
SERVED  UPON  CERTAIN  MEMBERS 
AND  OPFTCERS  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  caialr  advises  the 
House  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
have  been  served  with  summons  and 
complaint  in  an  action  against  the  House 
filed  in  the  UJS.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

The  Chair  will  place  in  the  record 
copies  of  the  aerk's  letter  to  the  Attor- 
ney GenersJ  and  to  the  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  requesting  that 
appropriate  action  be  taken  pursuant  to 
2  U.S.C.  118  in  defense  of  this  action. 

Copies  of  letters  from  the  Clerk,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  minority  leader, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules — all  addressed  to 
the  Speaker— wUl  be  placed  in  the  rec- 
ord along  with  a  cc^y  of  the  summons 
immediately  following  this  statement  by 
tlae  Chair: 

IU3.   District   Court    for    the    District    of 

Columbia,  CivU  Action  Pile  No.  74-928] 

Ro»nf  PicKXB,  Plaintiff,  t».  U.S.  Hottse  of 

Represkntativks,  Dbfemdaivt 

SrMKONB 

To  the  above  named  Defendant: 
Tou  are  hereby  summoned  and  required 
to  serve  upon  U.S.  Bouse  of  Representatives, 


U.S.  Capitol,  person  authorized  to  receive 
service,  plaintiS  Robin  Flcfcer,  whose  address 
is  9008  Flovirer  Ave.,  SUver  Spring,  Md.,  an 
answer  to  the  complaint  iRilch  is  herewith 
served  upon  you,  within  00  days  after  service 
of  this  summons  upon  you,  exclusive  of  the 
day  of  service.  If  you  fail  to  do  so.  Judgment 
by  default  will  be  talcen  against  you  for  the 
relief  demanded  in  the  complaint. 

Jambs  F.  Davit, 

Clerk  of  Court. 
Date:  Jiuie  18.  1974. 


Wasbincton,  D.C, 

June  21,  1974. 
Hon.  Caju.  ALBzax. 
The  Speaker.  Houm  of  Representatives. 

Dxab  Ma.  Sfxakxb:  On  June  20,  1974, 1  was 
served  two  separate  Summons  and  Complaint 
by  the  United  States  Marshal  that  was 
issued  by  the  UjS.  District  Coxirt  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  summons  and 
complaint  are  in  connection  with  Robin 
Picker,  et  al.,  v.  The  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  Honorable  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
various  chairmen  of  House  committees  and 
another  Hotise  Officer,  in  Civil  Action  No. 
74-928. 

The  summons  requires  the  defendants  to 
answei-  the  complaint  within  sixty  days  after 
service. 

Both  of  the  summons  and  complaint  in 
question    are    herewith    attached,    and    the 
matter  is  presented  for  such  actkm  as  the 
House  in  its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  Bouae  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C, 

June  21.  1974. 
Hon.  Caki.  Albbtt, 

Speaker  of  the  House.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  On  Jime  20,  1974,  I  was 
served  two  separate  Summons  and  Complaint 
by  the  UB.  Marshal  which  were  issued  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  Summons  and  Complaint  are  in 
connection  with  Robin  Picker,  et  al.,  v.  The 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  Ken- 
neth R.  Harding,  Sergeant  at  Arms,  UjS. 
House  of  Representatives,  various  Chairmen 
of  Hoiise  Committees,  and  another  House 
Officer,  in  ClvU  Action  No.  74-938. 

The  Summons  requires  the  defendants  to 
answer  the  Complaint  within  sixty  days  after 
service. 

Both  tb»  Sujnmons  and  Complaint  are 
attached,  and  the  matter  is  presented  to  you 
for  auch  action  as  the  House  deems  neces- 
sary to  take. 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth  R.  Haboinc, 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Washimoton,  D.C,  June  26.  1974. 

The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  On  June  26,  1974,  I 
was  served  with  a  Summons  and  Complaint 
in  CivU  Action  No.  74-928,  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

It  is  my  purpose  by  this  letter  to  inform 
you  that  it  is  my  desire  to  be  covered  in  the 
same  airangements  for  defense  as  provided 
for  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  Sergeant -at -Arms, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  Summons  and  Complaint  in  question 

are  herewith   attached  so  that  the  matter 

may  be  presented   for  such   action   as  the 

House  in  its  wisdom  might  see  fit  to  take. 

SAncmiy, 

JOHM  J.  RHoon, 
Member  of  Comfreat,  Hinoritp  Leader. 


Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington.  D.C,  June  28,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  I  have  been  served  with 
a  svunmons  and  ctxnplalnt  in  civU  action 
No.  74r-928  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  my  purpoee  by  this  letter  to  inform 
you  that  it  is  my  desiie  to  he  covered  in  the 
same  arrangements  for  defense  as  provided 
for  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House,  and  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House. 

The  summons  and  complaint  in  question 
are  herewith  attached  so  that  the  matter 
may   be   presented   for  such   action  as  the 
House  in  its  wisdom  might  see  fit  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Rules, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  27. 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washin^on.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  June  20,  1974, 1  was 
served  a  Siimmons  and  Complain  by  the  VS. 
MarshaU  which  was  issued  by  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Covu-t  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
Sxunmons  and  Complaint  are  in  connection 
with  Robin  Picket,  et  al..  v.  The  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  Ray  J.  Madden, 
Chairman,  Rules  Committee,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  «uid  another  House  Officer, 
in  Civil  Action  No.  74-928. 

The  Svunmons  requires  the  defendants  to 
answer  the  Complaint  within  sixty  days  after 
service. 

Both  the  Sv  -mons  and  Complaint  are  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  is  presented  to  you 
for  such  action  as  the  House  deems  necessary 
to  take. 

Sincerely, 

Rat   J.   Maooen. 
Chairman, 

Washington,  D.C. 

June  28,  1974. 
Hon.  William  B.  Saxbe, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Saxbe:  On  June  20,  1974,  I  was 
served  the  attached  two  separate  Summons 
and  Complaint  by  the  United  States  MarshaU 
that  were  Issued  by  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  constituted 
service  on  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  on  the  Honorable  W.  Pat  Jen- 
nings, Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  Honorable  Kenneth  Harding,  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Wilbur  MiUs,  Chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Committee  on  Committees, 
the  Honorable  John  Rhodes,  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  Committee  on  Committees,  and 
the  Honorable  Ray  Madden.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  were  also  served  with 
a  similar  summons  and  complaint  in  Civil 
Action  No.  74-928. 

In  accordance  with  2  U.S.C.  118  I  have  sent 
a  copy  of  the  summons  and  complaint  in  this 
action  to  the  U.S.  District  Attorney  for  the 
District  ot  Columbia  requesting  that  he  take 
appropriate  action  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General.  I  am  also 
sending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  forwarded 
this  date  to  the  U^S.  Attorney. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 
}  W.  Pat  Jenninos, 

Clerk,  Hotue  of  Representatives. 

WASBnraxoiT,  DXS., 

June  28,  1974. 
Hon.  Easl  J.  SnJBOT, 

UJB.  AtUrney  tor  the  JHttriet  of  ColumlUa, 
UJ.  Oomthouae.  Washinfften,  D.C. 

IMim  Mm.  BaMwni  On  June  ao,  1974, 1  was 
served  the  attached  two  separate  Summons 
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and  Complaint  by  the  United  States  Marshal 
that  were  Issued  by  the  VS.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  consti- 
tuted service  on  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  on  the  Honorable  W.  Pat 
Jennings,  Clerk  of  the  XJ3.  House  of  Repre- 
■entatives.  The  Honorable  Kenneth  Harding, 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  Honorable  Wilbur  Mills,  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees, the  Honorable  John  Rhodes,  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees, and  the  Honorable  Ray  Madden. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Conunlttee 
were  also  served  with  a  similar  summons  and 
complaint  In  Civil  Action  i^ 74-928. 

In  accordance  with  2  u!s.C.  118  I  respect- 
fully request  that  you  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion, as  deemed  necessary,  under  the  "super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Attorney  General" 
of  the  United  States  in  defense  of  this  suit 
against  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
all  the  other  listed  defendants  therein. 

I  am  also  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter 
that  I  forwarded  this  date  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(RoU  No.  349] 


Addabbo 

Orover 

Powell,  Ohio 

Archer 

Gubser 

Qule 

Armstrong 

Ounter 

QulUen 

Aspln 

Rallsback 

Blaggi 

Schmidt 

Rangel 

Boiling 

Hansen.  Wash 

Reld 

Brasco 

Harrington 

Rhodes 

Burke,  Calif. 

Harsha 

Rlegle 

Carey,  N.Y. 

H«bert 

Rlnaldo 

Chamberlain 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Roberts 

ChappeU 

Henderson 

Roblfton,  N.Y. 

Chlsbolm 

Hollfleld 

Rodlno 

Clancy 

Holtzman 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Clark 

Howard 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cochran 

Hungate 

Rose 

Cohen 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Roy 

Collier 

Jones,  N.C. 

Selberllng 

Conyers 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Shoup 

Cotter 

Karth 

Shrtver 

Crane 

Kluczynskl 

Shuster 

Culver 

Kuykendall 

Slkes 

Daniels. 

Kyros 

Risk 

Domlnlck  V. 

Landnun 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Danlelaon 

Lujan 

Spence 

Davis.  Ga. 

McClory 

Stokes 

Dellums 

McCormack 

Stuckey 

Dennis 

McKay 

Studds 

Dlggs 

McKlnney 

Talcott 

Donohue 

McSpadden 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dorn 

Macdonald 

Thornton 

Downing 

Madlgan 

UdaU 

Drlnan 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Vlgorlto 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mayne 

Waldle 

Esch 

Meeds 

Ware 

Estaleman 

Metcalfe 

Whltten 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mezvlnsky 

Wiggins 

Fish 

MUford 

WUllams 

Fisher 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Wilson. 

Foley 

MoaUey 

Charles  H.. 

Pulton 

Mollohan 

Calif. 

Fuqua 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Winn 

Glalmo 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wylle 

Gibbons 

Nelsen 

Wyman 

Goodllng 

Owens 

Yatron 

Grasso 

Pepper 

Young,  Ga. 

Gray 

Peyser 

Young,  Tex. 

Grlfflths 

Podell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  298 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonun. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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PREFERENTIAL 
BY 


MRS 

Mrs.  MINK.   Mr. 
preferential  motion 
The  Clerk  read  as 
Mrs.  Mink  moves 


flOTION   OFFERED 
MINK 


Speaker,  I  offer  a 


follows : 

:hat  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Hoi:  se  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hou  ws  on  the  bill  H.R.  69 
be  instructed  to  InsUt  on  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  the  House  1:  lU  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  provU  led  to  school  districts 
enrolling  children  whise  parents  work  or  live 
on  Federal  property. 

PABLIAMEN^dAaT    INQtriRT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  "\^ill  the  gentlewoman 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mrs.  MINK.  No,  I  do  not,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Insist  upon  being  able  to  present  to  the 
House  my  privilege<imotion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman,  of 
course,  has  the  piiiilege  against  every- 
thing but  a  point  of  mder. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  I 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
wondering  how  mucp  time  I  will  have,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  on  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  that 
is  not  a  point  of  ordar. 

The  gentlewoma4  has  1  hour  which 
she  can  yield  as  sh^  desires.  That  is  as 
far  as  the  Chair  canigo. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  about  how  much  time  the  gen- 
tlewoman intends  to  tillocate  to  the  op- 
position. I 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  I  Speaker.  I  will  not 
yield  at  this  time.  I  would  like  an  op- 
portunity nrst,  Mr., Speaker,  to  present 
my  case,  and  I  will  assure  this  House 
that  in  deference  to  the  chairman  of  the 
conference;  that  I  \tlll  yield  time  to  him 
as  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee,  and 
I  will  also  jrield  tiime  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mf.  Steiger)  to  speak 
for  the  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ifesue  is  quite  clear.  It 
is  the  old  question  lof  Impact  aid.  I  do 
not  believe  we  neea  an  hour  to  debate 
the  issue  this  afternoon.  Most  of  us  are 
acquainted  with  tlK  intricacies  of  the 
impact  law.  Public  Law  874,  as  it  cur- 
rently exists,  and  qiost  of  us  recognize 
the  inequities  whicl^  have  been  debated 
in  this  House  on  m|iny  occasions  in  the 
past. 

The  purpose  of  xo^  rising  to  offer  this 
privileged  motion  is!  to  ask  the  House  to 
sustain  the  action  wftiich  the  House  took 
when  it  reported  HlR.  69,  the  EHemen- 
tary-Secondary  Ediication  Act.  In  that 
legislation,  we  made  no  substantive 
changes  with  regard  to  the  impact  law. 
We  extended  It  for  the  regular  term  of 
that  bill.  We  made  several  changes  with 
regard  to  entitlements  for  Indian  chil- 
dren, but  we  Included  in  our  impact 
provisions  a  study  wihich  would  have  re- 
quired the  OAO  to  report  back  within 


1  year  suggested  changes  to  our  respec- 
tive committees. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
In  our  conunlttee  before  we  reported  out 
H.R.  69  about  possible  changes  with  re- 
gard to  category  B,  to  devise  a  way  in 
which  we  could  fund  B-in  children  dif- 
ferently from  B-outa;  to  wit,  those  who 
were  going  to  school  in  the  districts 
where  their  parents  worked  as  distin- 
guished from  those  children  who  were 
going  to  school  in  Idlstricts  where  the 
parents  did  not  work.  The  difficulty  with 
such  a  formula  change  wr^s  clearly 
brought  out  in  our  Committee  delibera- 
tions that  the  Office  of  Education — ^no 
office  in  the  entire  executive  branch,  for 
that  matter — ^had  the  necessary  data  to 
give  us  the  effect  of  any  changes  we  were 
considering. 

Therefore,  we  can^e  to  the  House  and 
asked  for  a  1-year  $tudy  in  order  that 
the  statistics  might  be  gathered  for  the 
use  of  the  committee  so  that  a  careful 
analysis  could  be  tnade.  The  Senate, 
however,  went  aheajd  and  made  wide- 
scale  changes  with  respect  to  category 
B  which  cut  the  entitlements  of  category 
B  children  as  well  ai  the  funding  levels. 

I  have  charts  there  at  the  desk  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  seeing  the 
effect  of  the  two  basic  changes,  which 
amoimts  to  an  overku  average  20 -per- 
cent cut  in  category  B. 

In  our  conference  deliberations  the 
other  morning,  thi  House  conferees 
moved  to  accept  a  Senate  proposal  which, 
in  effect,  would  have  adopted  in  entirety 
all  of  the  recommended  changes  that  the 
Senate  bill  had  proposed  with  regard  to 
category  B  children,  i 

Let  me  run  through  these  changes  as 
they  will  affect  each  lof  the  categories. 

With  respect  to  A  children,  which  are 
the  children  who  liv^  on  base  or  on  Fed- 
eral land,  whose  parents  work  for  the 
Federal  Government,  with  regard  to  the 
civilian  A's,  the  Senate  bill  cut  the  en- 
titlement from  100  |)ercent  In  the  cur- 
rent law  to  90  percent.  Where  the  local 
contribution  rate  is  $700,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion would  have  cut  the  entitlement  by 
10  percent  for  these  A  children,  maUng 
the  contribution  rat^  not  $700  but  $630 
which  is  the  reduced  dollar  figure  that 
you  multiply  against  the  number  of  civi- 
lian A's.  A  loss  of  $70  In  entitlement  for 
every  A  civilian  child. 

In  addition  to  thfeit,  the  Senate  not 
only  cut  entitlements  of  A  children,  who 
are  the  priority  children  which  thl« 
House  and  Congress!  has  said  over  and 
over  again  deserve  the  highest  priority  of 
funding,  but  ttiey  even  cut  back  in  thdr 
payment  allotment  from  a  current  90 
percent  down  to  88  percent.  Therefore, 
the  across-the-board  cut  in  civilian  A 
children  in  the  Senate  bill  is  an  aggre- 
gate figure  of  11  percent. 

Each  Member  kno^s  how  much  of  Us 
funds  under  impact  aid  come  imder 
category  A.  and  I  tefi  you  that  you  will 
suffer  an  ll-percem;  across-the-board 
cut  in  the  A  civilian  bategory  under  the 
Senate  proposal.        J 

As  for  the  B  chllqren,  under  current 
law,  the  B's  are  funded  at  one-half  of  the 
local  contribution  rate.  That  is  the  cur- 
rent law. 

The  Senate  cut  th^t  entitlement  from 
50  to  45  percent  for   he  children,  whose 
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parents  work  on  property  inside  the 
county. 

These  civilian  B's,  which  we  call  B- 
ins,  would  have  an  entitlement  figm-e 
of  45  percent,  a  5-percent  cut  in  their 
entitlement. 

As  for  the  children  whose  parents  work 
outside  the  county,  their  entitlements 
would  be  cut  back  from  50  to  40  percent. 
For  those  children  whose  parents  work 
outside  the  State  as  in  metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Senate  provides 
absolutely  no  entitlement  whatsoever. 

In  addition  to  the  cuts  in  entitlement, 
there  were  also  cuts  in  the  payment  level. 
Under  the  current  appropriation  limita- 
tion, all  of  us  with  B  children  are  now 
receiving  68  percent  funding.  The  Senate 
cut  even  the  premium  B,  which  are  the 
military  B's.  They  would  be  cut  back  to 
a  60-percent  payment  level,  making  an 
across-the-board  cut  of  8  percent  The 
B-ln  children  would  be  cut  to  57  percent 
from  the  current  68.  The  civilian  B-outs 
would  be  cut  to  53  percent  from  the  cur- 
rent 68  percent. 

This  is  an  extremely  complicated  pro- 
vision. If  some  Members  do  not  believe 
how  complicated  it  is  let  me  show  you. 
I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  give 
me  a  sketch  of  exactly  what  the  Senate 
changes  amounted  to  and  how  they  were 
devel(H)ed. 

This  is  what  they  called  a  simplified 
chart;  this  is  what  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress presented  me.  And  yet  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  on  the  education  bill 
were  expected  to  make  a  decision  which 
affected  some  5,000  school  districts  In  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  also  to  cover 
another  very  Interesting  point.  The  Sen- 
ate recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
impact  aid  changes  provided  that  they 
were  not  to  take  effect  In  this  coming 
fiscal  year  anyway.  They  were  not  to  go 
into  effect  in  flscia  year  1975;  they  post- 
poned the  effective  date  of  fiscal  year 
1976. 

So  what  was  the  necessity  of  forcing 
a  change  upon  our  school  districts  which 
meant  millions  of  dollars  to  most  of  our 
areas  which  are  affected  when  it  was  to 
be  delayed  for  1  year,  anyhow.  The  House 
provision  called  for  a  1-year  study,  to 
give  us  the  statistics  and  Information 
necessary  to  make  an  intelligait  decision. 
In  exchange  for  the  cuts  that  all  of  us 
are  being  asked  to  suffer,  because  they 
said,  reform  was  necessary  in  the  impact 
aid  program,  the  Senate  proposal  added 
a  new  category  of  mandatory  funding, 
and  that  new  category  of  mandatory 
funding  was  in  the  public  housing  chil- 
dren area,  the  category  that  we  refer  to 
as  "Category  C." 

Because  of  the  trigger  mechanism  In 
tile  way  the  payments  are  listed  in  the 
Senate  proposal  in  category  C.  public 
housing  children  would  be  counted  the 
moment  a  single  school  district  received 
unpact  aid  fimdhig.  The  net  effect  of 
funding  the  category  C  public  housing 
children  imder  the  Senate  proposal 
amounts  to  an  additional  requirement 
of  $59  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us  are  willing 
to  allot  this  money,  I  am  sure,  and  to 
count  these  children  in  determining 
school  allotments. 


I  am  trying  my  utmost  to  explain  the 
complicated  changes  which  were  made 
under  the  Senate  proposal,  in  the  interest 
of  time,  so  that  all  Members  will  know 
what  they  are  being  asked  to  vote  upon 
this  afternoon. 

The  Senate  proposal  recommended  a 
mandatory  fimding  of  pubUc  housing 
children.  This  mandatory  funding  is  at 
the  level  of  25  percent  of  45  percent  of 
the  local  contribution  rate.  This  addi- 
tion requires  $59  million  of  additional 
funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  Members  of  this 
House,  faced  with  the  Senate's  adamant 
demand  for  fimds  under  cat^ory  C, 
would  have  acceded  to  this  demand. 
However,  what  the  Senate  did.  In  offering 
its  proposal  whi(^  a  majority  of  House 
conferees  accepted,  was  to  take  $59  mil- 
lion out  of  category  B  children  to  pay 
for  the  added  cost  of  adding  category  C. 
They  reduced  the  funding,  national 
funding,  of  category  B  from  $319  mil- 
lion down  to  $250  million,  representing 
a  $69  million  across-the-board  cut  for 
all  category  B  children  throughout  the 
coimtry.  This  is  a  20-percent  cut. 

This  is  What  I  objected  to.  In  order 
to  coimter  the  Senate  proposal,  during 
the  conference  deliberations  I  offered  a 
counterproposal  which  would  not  have 
changed  one  iota  the  current  law  regard- 
ing entitlement  and  payments  imder 
category  B,  but  would  have  added  the 
funds  needed  to  pay  for  the  public  hous- 
ing category. 

Mr.  Speaker,  outside  in  the  halls  I 
have  heard  people  lobbying  sigalnst  my 
resolution  on  the  groimd  that  I  sought 
to  take  away  funds  from  public  housing. 
That  is  absolutely  tmtrue. 

The  pn^osal,  which  I  offered  to  the 
House  conferees  which  was  rejected, 
souerht  to  preserve  category  B  funding, 
and  placed  in  an  even  higher  pcutlclpa- 
tion  percentage  in  tier  two  the  category 
C  public  housing  children.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  every  one  of  the  cities  and  major 
metropolitan  areas  would  have  sub- 
stantially benefited  if  my  amendment 
had  been  agreed  to  by  the  House  con- 
ferees. I  feel  abscdutely  certain  had  I 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  make  this 
counterproposal  to  the  Senate  that  they 
would  have  accepted  it. 

Let  me  explain  one  other  very  Im- 
portant feature  of  the  Senate  proposal, 
and  I  address  this  remark  specifically  to 
those  Members  who  come  from  the  big 
cities  who  have  expressed  concern  about 
my  motion  and  have  questioned  my  in- 
tentlcms  with  regard  to  my  actions. 

The  current  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  has  a  provision  for  funding  of 
part  C,  title  I.  Part  C,  title  I  are  funds 
which  are  directed  to  those  areas  which 
have  high  concentrations  of  poor  chil- 
dren. This  means  the  big  city  metropoU- 
tan  areas  would  have  received  a  very 
large  and  substantial  portion  of  the 
fimds  authorized  for  the  part  C,  title  I 
fimding. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  an  example: 
Philadelphia  under  part  C,  title  I  fund- 
ing, would  have  received  $3.2  million  each 
year  for  the  life  of  the  bill. 

Chicago  would  have  received  $6,163.- 
000. 

Detroit  would  have  received  $3,320,000. 


Baltimore  would  have  received  $1,353,- 
000. 

Los  Angeles  would  have  received  $4,- 
228,000  for  the  life  of  the  bill,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  4  years. 

What  was  traded  for  part  C,  title  I 
funding  was  the  public  housing  alterna- 
tive. When  the  Senate  proposal  was  of- 
fered, they  said  give  us  title  I,  part  C 
funding  for  1  year,  and  from  the  sec(»id 
year  substitute  in  lieu  of  this,  funding 
for  pubUc  housing  category  c  children 
under  Impact  aid.  And  everybody  said 
oh,  without  having  the  facts  and  figures 
before  them,  this  must  be  a  better  deal 
for  the  big  cities,  because  we  must  have 
more  public  housing  children  than  we 
do  children  whose  parents  work  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

But  let  me  give  Members  the  figures 
which  I  requested  of  staff  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  which  illustrate  the 
exact  implications  of  what  that  exchange 
for  the  public  housing  funds  means  in 
lost  dollars  for  the  big  cities. 

For  Philadelphia,  this  would  have 
meant  a  cut  of  $1.4  million,  because  \m- 
der  public  housing  they  get  only  $1.8  mil- 
lion, but  under  part  C  they  would  have 
gotten  $3.2  million. 

Chicago  imder  public  housing,  with 
all  their  public  housing  children  would 
be  receiving  (mly  $3,770,000,  whereas  im- 
der part  C  they  would  have  received  $6,- 
163,000  for  each  of  the  4  years— an 
annual  loss  of  $2,393,000. 

Look  at  Detroit.  I  have  heard  people 
from  Detroit  argue  against  my  resolution 
because  of  the  funds  they  were  going  to 
get  under  public  housing  category  C.  Tlie 
Senate  proposal  with  part  C,  title  I  fund- 
ing would  give  them  each  year  $3,320,000. 
Had  they  persisted  on  insisting  upon  part 
C  fimding,  for  heavy  concentrations  of 
poor  children.  Instead  of  accepting  the 
exchange  for  public  housing  which 
amoimts  to  only  $320,000  they  would 
have  been  ahead  by  $3  million.  All  that 
the  city  of  Detroit  will  receive  each  year 
under  the  public  housing  part  C  funding 
is  $320,000. 

Los  Angeles — and  I  have  had  many 
Members  from  the  Los  Angeles  area  tell 
me  how  category  C  public  housing  fund- 
ing is  going  to  help  them  and.  therefore, 
they  get  a  good  break  under  the  Senate 
proposal.  Part  C,  title  I  for  Los  Angeles 
means  $4  million  each  year  for  4  years. 
Instead,  they  bought  a  package  In  ttoe 
public  housing  fimding  which  brings  to 
the  Los  Angeles  County  area  only  $890,- 
000  each  year.  A  tremendous  loss.  And 
so  what  I  am  asking  the  Members  to  do 
today  is  to  give  the  House  conferees  in- 
structions to  go  back  to  the  conference 
and  to  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  act- 
ually exist,  and  to  insist  upon  the  House 
provision  in  order  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reopen  this  matter,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate a  basis  on  which  equitable  fund- 
ing can  be  provided  for  the  public  hous- 
ing children,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
sacrifice  category  B. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  STARK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quwum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  v.as  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  Tespond: 
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Oubaer 

Pepper 

AddAbtoo 

Ounter 

Peyser 

Andrews. 

Hammer- 

Podell 

N.Dkk. 

acbmldt 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Amutrong 

Tfrnn^ 

Qule 

Beil 

Hansen,  Wash. 

CJulUen 

Blaggl 

Harrington 

Rangel 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Reld 

BtMCO 

H«bert 

Rhodes 

Borke.  Calif. 

Heckler.  Maas. 

Roberts 

C»rey,  N.T. 

Henderson 

Boblson,  N.Y. 

Chamberlain 

HoUfleld 

Rodlno 

Chlsholm 

Holtzman 

Roncallo,  Wjro 

Clancy 

Howard 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Hungate 

Rose 

Cleveland 

Ichord 

Roy 

Cochran 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Ruth 

Ootlier 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Shoup 

Conyera 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Shrlver 

Corman 

Jordan 

Shuster 

Cotter 

Karth 

SUces 

Culver 

Kluczyoekl 

Sisk 

DanleU. 

Landrum 

Skubltz 

DonHmckV. 

Long,  lA. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Davis,  Oft. 

Lxijan 

Spence 

DellURM 

McCormack 

Stokes 

Dennis 

McKay 

Stuckey 

DtggB 

McKlnney 

Studds 

Dom 

McSpadden 

Talcott 

Downing 

Macdonald 

Thomson,  Wis 

Madlgan 

Tleman 

Edwarda.Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

UdaU 

Edwarda.  Calif 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Vander  Jagt 

K«oh 

Mayne 

Vlgortto 

Eshleman 

Meeds 

Waldle 

Brtns,  Tenn. 

Metcalfe 

Ware 

Foley 

Meavlnsky 

Whltten 

Fulton 

Mllford 

WUllams 

Faqoa 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Winn 

Olbbons 

Moakley 

Wylle 

Doodling 

MoUohan 

Wyman 

Oraaso 

Montgomery 

Yatron 

Gray 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Young,  Ga. 

omntbs 

NeUan 

Young.  Tes. 

OroTer 

Owena 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  303 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PRIVIIiEOED  MOTION  OFFERED  BY 
MRS.  MINK  TO  INSTRUCT  CON- 
FEREES 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU  not 
take  much  more  time.  I  believe  the  is- 
sues are,  if  not  thoroughly  understood, 
at  least  they  have  been  drawn. 

The  question  is  whether  the  House  de- 
sires to  instruct  the  conferees  to  hold  the 
House  position  on  the  question  of  impact 
aid.  The  net  effect  of  voting  for  my  res- 
olution of  instruction  Is  to  give  the  con- 
ferees an  opportunity  to  go  back  to  the 
conference  to  restore  $69  million. 

The  simple  effect  of  my  resolution  this 
morning  Is  simply  to  give  the  conferees 
an  opportunity  to  go  back  to  that  con- 
ference and  to  insist  that  the  category 
B  children  not  be  sacrificed,  because  of 
the  addltioti  of  public  housing  children. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  funding  of 
public  housing  children.  I  have  heard 
Members  come  up  to  me  during  the  in- 
terim of  the  quorum  call  and  say  that 
because  I  was  going  to  seek  funds  for 
public  housing  they  could  not  support 
me. 


Let  me  tell  the  llembers,  that  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. They  added  the  $59  million  for 
public  housing.  That  has  already  been 
accomplished.  I  an}  saying  that  that  was 
accomplished  at  the  expense  of  cate- 
gory B  children  td  the  tune  of  $69  mil- 
Uon.  I 

Why  do  we  take  education  funds  from 
aehodl  districts,  wbich  desperately  need 
this  mcmey,  to  fund  other  children? 
Surely,  this  country  is  rich  enough,  if 
we  must  meet  the  crushing  needs  of  the 
big  cities,  to  find  this  extra  $60  million 
to  give  to  these  big  cities,  but  certainly 
not  to  take  it  away  from  the  children 
who  deserve  it  in  the  category  B  areas. 
That  is  the  only  purpose  of  my  resolu- 
tion; to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  reopen 
this  matter. 

It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  do  so 
without  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  this  House,  so  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  would  sigree  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say.  If  the  chairman  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee of  Education  and  Labor  would  like 
to  have  a  few  miimites,  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him  far  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  h<^lll  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  chairman  qf  the  fun  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  |Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  gestlewoman  will  decide 
to  yield  an  additiomal  5  minutes  at  least, 
since  she  has  sdoken  more  than  20 
minutes.  ' 

First,  let  me  state  to  the  membership 
of  the  House  that  on  aU  occasions  during 
this  conference,  that  Carl  Perkhts  has 
tried  to  uphold  the  position  of  the  House. 

I  first  asked  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
House  position  on  bnpact  aid.  We  got  no- 
v/here  with  that.  We  had  more  than  a 
half  dozen  proposals  and  counterpro- 
posals, and  the  Senate  kept  arguing  that 
the  country  was  keing  interest  in  im- 
pact aid.  They  sh<}wed  their  figures.  By 
1972  the  limitation  was  73  percent  of  the 
amount  of  entitlettioits  for  B  children 
and  $5  million  revf  rted  to  the  Treasury. 

In  1973  the  limitation  was  67  percent, 
and  $49.4  million  reverted  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Last  year  the  limitation  was  63  per- 
cent, and  $48.7  m|llloa  reverted  or  will 
revert  on  Simday  ^ght,  even  though  it 
was  appropriated  for  our  schools  for  B 
children.  J 

Let  me  tell  the  Ikfcmbers  about  the  pro- 
posals of  the  gentliewoman  from  Hawaii 
to  the  House  and  Senate  conferees.  She 
proposed  in  the  conference  to  eliminate 
payments  for  out-of-State  B's,  and  also 
part  of  that  proposal  was  to  cut  b8u:k  on 
payments  for  out-of -county  B's,  and  she 
would  have  hicludad  public  housing  chil- 
dren for  funds  at  $100  million  and  she 
also  would  not  havp  held  any  school  dis- 
tricts harmless  because  of  the  Inclusion 
of  public  housing  children. 

The  proposal  •f  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  was  to  cut  out 
of  county  B's  morf  than  is  proposed  in 
the  Senate  proposail  that  was  adopted  by 
the  House  and  Sentite  conferees,  because 
she  proposed  to  cut  back  from  28  to  25 
percent.  j 

But  we  disregarc  ed  that  and  set  these 
requirements  in  th^  bill.  I  agree  with  the 


gentlewoman  from 
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244,000.  For  this  next  fiscal  year,  under 
the  mandatory  minimal  requirements  of 
the  new  proposal,  the  A  children  will  be 
$193,469,000.  And,  the  heavily  impacted 
districts  with  more  than  25  percent  of 
A  children  will  be  f  imded  100  percent  la 
the  A  category,  and  Indian  children  will 
be  funded  at  100  percent. 

The  Senate  amendment,  which  we 
adopted  in  conferetxie.  proposes  a  sched- 
ule of  payments,  minimum  payments. 
Paragraph  1  provides  that  all  school  dis- 
tricts shall  be  paid  25  percent  of  their 
entlUements;  in  ojther  words,  all  the 
way  across  the  board,  A  children.  B  chil- 
dren, and  C  childrefi — ^for  the  first  time 
in  public  housing— would  be  funded  to 
the  extent  of  25  percent  of  their  entitle- 
ments. Above  that,  B  children  will  re- 
ceive a  minimum  requirement  by  this 
proposal  of  60  perdent  of  their  entitle- 
ment. Then  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations could  go  on  above  the  60  percent 
and  25  percent  if  they  wanted  to,  up  to 
100  percent.  j 

Therefore,  I  say  that  the  proposal 
adopted  by  the  House  conferees  was 
much  better  and  straighter  than  the 
Mink  proposal  that  was  rejected  by  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  ^r.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent!  for  sen  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  iThe  Chair  does  not 
have  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlelady  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink) 
yidd  an  additional  5  minutes  to  me? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
I  had  assured  the  Speaker  that  this  de^ 
bate  would  take  nd  more  than  10  min- 
utes. I  yield  5  mjnutes  to  my  feUow 
conferee,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like, 
first,  to  commend  ^e  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  getitleman  from  Kcs' 
tucky  (Mr.  Pxrkiki),  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  on  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  trom.  Mitmesota  (Mr. 
Qdix),  who  is  not  here  today,  for  the 
long,  hard  hours  during  which  they  have 
worked  together. 

I  simply  do  not  'feel  that  we  are  at 
this  moment  involved  in  a  kangaroo 
court  proceeding.  I  really  think  we  have 
been  trjring  to  work  together  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  in  oqder  to  get  a  bill  that 
is  fair  to  both  url^  America  and  to 
rural  America.  We  were  not  able  to  do 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  msmy  of  us  in 
the  House  bill,  with  regard  to  title  I, 
which  very  clearly,  in  the  minds  of  many 
Members,  resulted  tn  a  very  strong  evi- 
dence of  rural  bias  $t  the  expense  of  the 
large  dty.  Therefore,  when  the  Sen- 
ate was  deliberating  on  what  to  do,  they 
inserted  in  their  legislation  a  couple  of 
provisions  which  ttiey  thought  would 
help  to  relieve  the  sting  of  the  title  I 
formula  that  discriminated,  in  their 
opinion,  against  urban  America  and  tbe 
big  cities  in  particular. 

One  of  those  provisions  was  the  ex- 
tension of  part  C  <f  title  I,  the  money 
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that  goes  where  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  poor  children  visits.  That 
would  have  meant  a  one-shot  $75  million 
program  to  help  offset  what  the  big 
cities  were  losing  in  the  formula  of  HJl. 
69. 

During  the  course  of  the  conference 
proceedings  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  QuiE)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  Carl  Perkins,  the  chair- 
man of  -he  committee,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  was  taught 
how  to  make  horse-and-rabbit  stew,  be- 
cause during  the  horse  trading  they  were 
putting  liorses  into  the  stew  and  he  was 
putting  rabbits  in.  That  is  alwut  the  ex- 
tent of  equality  which  resulted. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  first 
traded  off  $75  million  for  their  $53  mil- 
lion, and  then  they  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  to  trade  impact  dollars  than  to 
try  to  get  additional  dollars  for  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  cities.  What  we  are  being 
told,  very  cynically,  here  is  that  ii  we 
take  the  money  away  from  impact  school 
districts,  whether  to  the  cities  oi  to 
small  towns,  and  give  it  to  the  cities 
wliich  have  a  high  proportion  of  pub- 
lic housing  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
poor  people,  somehow  that  will  be  more 
acceptable  and  politically  salable  and 
it  will  cause  less  trouble. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  once  we 
look  at  the  figures,  we  are  going  to  dis- 
cover that  is  not  true.  No  one  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  could  accept  this,  be- 
cause we  have  a  lot  more  poor  people  in 
Michigan  than  we  have  pubUc  housing  to 
take  care  of  them. 

There  is  only  one  city  on  the  trade- 
off here  that  comes  off  with  more  money, 
not  this  year  but  starting  in  1976,  than 
they  would  have  received  if  they  had 
not  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  House, 
and  that  is  New  York  City.  Immediately 
when  we  get  to  the  smaller  towns,  tavas 
Uke  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
Los  Angeles,  we  discover  that  they  really 
get  clobbered. 

Los  Angeles  is  an  appropriate  example. 
Los  Angeles  trades  $4,228,000  of  B  money 
for  $890,000  of  public  housing  money. 
That  is  a  perfect  example  of  what  I  call 
a  horse-and-rabbit  trade.  That  follows 
all  the  way  down.  So  if  there  are  Mem- 
bers here  who  believe  a  vote  against  the 
position  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  is  a  vote  in  favor 
of  urban  America  getting  equity  in  this 
legislation,  I  want  to  tell  them  they  are 
wrong. 

The  way  for  lu-ban  America  and  rural 
America  to  get  equity  in  this  legislation 
is  for  us  to  get  a  resounding  vote  in  this 
House  so  that  we  can  say  to  the  con- 
ferees and  so  that  we  can  say  to  the 
Senators,  "This  matter  must  be  re- 
opened for  further  negotiation."  On  its 
face,  in  its  present  form,  this  is  so  pat- 
ently unfair  and  unreasonable  that  the 
House  is  not  likely  to  accept  a  conference 
agreement  which  includes  this  kind  of 
a  settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  asking  this 
House  to  dictate  to  the  other  body;  we 
are  asking  the  Members  to  give  the  dis- 
^IS^'^shed  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
<^rs.  Mink)  a  vote  in  order  to  let  us  go 
Back  to  the  bargaining  table  and  try  to 
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get  legislation  that  is  fair  and  equitable 
to  everybody — something  which  is  more 
fair  than  that  which  is  about  to  be  de- 
livered to  us  in  the  package  which  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  1  mmute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  for 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  House  on 
the  need  to  preserve  impact  aid  for  those 
school  districts  who  have  the  added  bur- 
dens of  educating  children  for  our  miU- 
tary  personnel. 

The  House  has  previously  wholeheart- 
edly endorsed  continuing  this  sorely 
needed  educational  aid  for  our  impacted 
school  districts. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  equitable 
aid  to  "B"  school  districts,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  proposal  made  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink)  to  instruct  the  House  conferees 
to  insist  upon  the  provisions  of  impact 
aid  as  set  forth  in  the  House  version  of 
H.R.  69. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii in  her  leadership  hi  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House,  and  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  her  remarks. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  the 
category  B  out-of-State  provision  now 
being  considered  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee would  be  devastating  to  the  qual- 
ity of  education  in  northern  Virginia. 
Any  suggestion  that  would  eliminate 
payments  for  out-of-State  "B's"  students 
for  assistance,  would  fly  in  the  face  of 
simple  equity  on  which  the  current  im- 
pact aid  program  Is  based.  The  termina- 
tion of  that  assistance  without  notice, 
even  without  any  consideration  for  a 
phaseout  period  in  the  future,  would  be 
unconscionable.  I  sincerely  hope  and 
trust  that  the  House  conferees  will  not 
seriously  consider  or  accept  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hate  to  disagree  with 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) but  my  proposal  to  the  conferees 
was  to  hold  everybody  harmless  at  90 
percent  of  the  current  level  of  funding 
for  all  B  category  out-of-State  children 
which  were  cut.  The  Senate  proposal  was 
only  80  percent  hold  harmless. 

Another  point  that  I  would  like  to 
clarify  which  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  states  was  that  there  would 
be  adequate  funding  at  60  percent  of 
payments  for  category  B  children- 
military. 

Let  me  remmd  the  Members  that  the 
level  of  payment  now  is  68  percent.  Right 
off  the  top,  for  these  premium-B's  that 
heretofore  no  one  challenged  the  Senate 
proposal  cut  by  8  percent. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  motion  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  and  in  sup- 
port of  a  conference  report  on  H.R.  69 
that  will  change  the  current  and  grossly 
inequitable  iimdmg  of  impact  aid  and 
embody  the  principles  of  the  proposed 
Senate  language  in  the  pending  educa- 
tion bill. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
I  have  advocated  a  shifting  of  this  Na- 
tion's educational  priorities  to  share  with 
less  fortimate  school  districts  the  bene- 
fits we  now  accord  a  few  others— others 
that  are  often  extremely  wealthy  school 
districts. 

The  issue  before  the  House  is  one  of 
fairness  and  equity— consider  the  facts. 
One  of  the  wealthiest  school  districts  in 
the  Nation,  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
receives  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars every  year  of  "impact  aid"  simply 
because  that  school  district  has  children 
whose  parents  have  chosen  to  work  out- 
side that  State  or  county.  On  the  other 
hand  we  deny  even  one  penny  of  impact 
aid  to  the  Stone-McKees  Rocks.  Pa., 
School  District  where  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  pupils  are  children  whose 
families  reside  on  tax  exempt  property 
for  low  rent  housing  within  that  school 
district.  Can  this  possibly  be  fair'  The 
answer  is  no. 

I  strongly  urge  a  change  in  the  pres- 
ent unfair  laws,  and  therefore  I  vigor- 
ously oppose  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  concerns  me  is  that 
after  working  untU  4:15  in  the  morning 
and  after  such  a  lengthy  conference,  is 
that  the  agreement  between  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  may  be  jeopard- 
ized. Between  the  South  and  the  North, 
and  urban  and  niral  areas,  the  confer- 
ence report  distributes  the  money  under 
title  I  on  a  much  more  equitable  basis. 
My  State  of  Florida  will  receive  almost 
double  imder  title  I  compared  to  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

However,  the  Senate  conferees  them- 
selves are  mainly  from  the  big  cities,  and 
I  have  very  serious  reservations,  after 
sweating  this  thing  out  for  so  many 
hours,  if  we  reopen  this  they  will  really 
not  have  the  motivation  to  continue  to 
support  this  bill,  and  we  will  probably 
lose  the  conference  report  entirely.  So 
this  vote  is  a  very  important  vote. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  implore  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  in  his  efforts  to  get 
out  a  good  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
anly. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  for  her  very  gener- 
ous allotment  of  time  to  enable  the  House 
to  have  a  better  understanding  on  what 
we  are  doing.  Let  us  be  blunt  about  it. 
What  happens  this  afternoon  on  this 
floor  In  large  measure  is  going  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  is  any  capa- 
bility on  the  part  of  either  the  House  or 
the  other  body  to  get  an  elementary  and 
secondary  education  bill  out  of  confer- 
ence and  enacted  this  year.  Let  us  not 
kid  ourselves  about  the  importance  of 
this  vote  this  afternoon. 

There  are  many  of  those  in  the  other 
body  who  would  be  happy  to  have  no 
bill  at  all,  and  who  have  made  no  bones 
about  that.  I  would  not  want  to  see  this 
House  find  itself  in  the  position,  based 
on  Its  decision  this  afternoon,  of  com- 
pletely blowing  up  in  the  water  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
amendments  of  1974.  That  is  the  risk  we 
nm. 

The  issues  Involved  are  complicated 
and  complex,  but  I  think  there  are  some 
simple  issues  about  which  no  Member  in 
this  House  ought  to  have  a  misunder- 
standing. 

No.  1,  are  we  ending  impact  aid?  Obvi- 
ously not.  No.  2,  what  happens  to  mili- 
tary Impact  aid  children?  Basically  no 
change.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  clear  to 
the  Members  that  when  we  talk  about 
the  military  impact  aid  children  who  are 
affected  by  the  decision  of  the  confer- 
ence, we  ought  to  understand  that  for 
the  last  several  years  In  Appropriations 
Committee  language  most  of  the  military 
A  children  in  the  less  than  heavily  im- 
pacted districts  have  been  limited  to  90 
percent.  They  are  not  getting  a  cut;  they 
are  being  retained  at  exactly  the  same 
level  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  mandated. 

Third,  are  we  making  changes  in  the 
Impact  aid  program?  Yes,  we  are.  I  think 
changes  are  in  fact  necessary.  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  defend  to  my  constituency 
or  to  the  constituency  of  any  Member  in 
this  House  that  we  ought  to  leave  intact 
the  Impact  aid  program.  Over  all  it  does 
require  changes.  But  with  the  hold- 
harmless  provisions,  with  the  inclusion 
of  public  housing  children.  I  think  we 
move  In  the  direction  of  trjdng  to  create 
a  greater  degree  of  equity.  Why  should 
we  Include  public  housing  children  under 
category  B?  I  think  the  answer  is  simple. 
It  Is  because  we  have  accepted  the  title  I 
formula  in  the  House  bill.  The  McClellan 
amendment  which  Included  the  House 
title  I  formula  was  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  there  are  those  in  major  metro- 
politan areas  who  do  not  like  that  deci- 
sion. 

The  Members  have  instructed  us  on 
busing.  I  accept  that.  But  if  the  Members 
instruct  us  on  this,  if  they  make  it  so 
impossible  to  bring  back  a  conference 
report  under  any  circumstances,  then 
they  must  answer  to  their  school  dis- 
tricts, they  must  answer  to  the  young 
people  in  their  districts  about  the  fact 


\irge  the  Members 


gentlewoman  from 
Mrs.  MINK.  The 
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that  they  totally  collapsed  the  conference 
on  a  $20  billion  edilcatlon  bill. 


gress  wants  to  study  impact  aid  programs 


or  kill  them.  I  want 


I  hope  the  Houde  will  not  do  that.  I    grams  with  a  view  toward  making  them 


implore  them,  beg 


them  to  vote  no  en  the  request  of  the 


Hawaii. 

gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  hit  uppn  the  precise  issue 
which  is  confronti  ig  this  House  today. 
That  is  whether  c  lildren  in  the  school 
districts  in  our  are  ,s  are  to  be  traded  off 
like  some  commo<  ity  in  a  conference 
committee.  That  is  ;he  issue  here  that  we 
must  face.  It  is  not  a  question  of  helping 
someone  else  get  (iddltional  money  for 
their  schools  and  for  their  school  dis- 
tricts. It  Is  a  quest]  on  of  taking  $69  mil- 
lion away  from  exj  sting  programs  with- 
out an  iota  of  evidjence  that  the  Senate 
in  offering  this  pro  posal  knew  the  trau- 
matic impact  that  it  would  have  on  our 
districts. 

The  effect  of  the  Senate  changes  are 
postponed  for  1  yes  r.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence in  this  positio:  i  from  ours?  We  pro- 
vided for  a  1-year  |tudy.  We  would  then 
come  back  after  1  year  and  know  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  what  we  are  doing. 

I  believe  that  the  House  has  had  ample 
time  to  consider  my  resolution.  The 
question  is  very  clsar.  I  beg  this  House 
not  to  take  funds  i  way  from  school  dis- 
tricts. I  urge  you  to  give  the  House 
conferees  a  chance  to  go  back,  negotiate 
this  issue,  put  bfick  the  category  B 
money,  and  go  along  with  the  Senate 
conference  recomn^edation  with  regard 
to  the  public  housW  chlldroi. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  ^ft■.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  motion  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentle\»oman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink)  to  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees on  HJl.  69.  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Educatipn  Act  amendments, 
to  retain  the  House  language  on  Impact 
aid  programs. 

When  we  passed  Mrs.  Mink's  Impact 
aid  amendment  on  Klarch  27  of  this  year, 
we  did  so  by  an  <  verwhelming  margin 
of  276  to  129,  and  that  solid  victory  for 
extension  of  Im  }act  aid  programs 
through  1977  was  well  deserved. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor had  recommended  phasing  out  the 
impact  aid  progranjis  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1975,  despite  the  fact  that  other  pro- 
grams under  ESE^  were  granted  an  ex- 
tension to  1977.  Tne  basic  unfairness  of 
this  proposal  wasjobvious  to  a  sizable 
majority  of  the  Ifouse  membership  in 
March,  and  It  should  remain  so  today. 

The  basis  for  the  committee's  opposi- 
tion to  a  longer  extension  for  Impact  aid 


was  a  belief  that 
providing  unfair 


these  programs  were 
i.dvantages  for  some 


what  the  future  of 
and  1  year  is  simp 


The  issue  before 
one  that  we  faced 


school  systems  tha  were  not  afforded  to 
other  school  systens,  and  that  the  im- 
pact aid  programs  might  be  outmoded. 
But  the  commit  ee  further  called  for 
a  study  of  these  al!  egations  to  determine 
impact  aid  should  be, 
y  not  enough  time  to 
conduct  the  exte  isive  and  definitive 
study  that  should  b  s  made  of  this  matter, 
us  today  is  the  same 
n  March,  and  that  is 


the  question  of  wh  !ther  or  not  the  Con- 


more  equitable  and 
future,   and   Mrs. 
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to  study  these  pro- 


more  effective  in  the 
Mink's    amendment 


would  give  us  this  opportunity  with  suf- 
ficient time  to  do  the  job  properly. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  iik  support  of  this  mo- 
tion to  instruct  our  conferees  to  hold  fast 
to  the  overwhelmlr^ly  approved  House 
language  In  this  naatter,  and  demand 
that  It  be  included  |  in  the  final  confer- 
ence report  version.! 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  ifir.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not voice  too  strongly  my  objections  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  conferees  with 
respect  to  the  impacted  aid  provisions 
in  H.R.  69.  J 

The  provisions  ol,  the  Senate  version 
of  H.R.  69  relating  to  impacted  aid 
which  were  accepteq  by  the  conference 
committee  would  (ihange  the  existing 
Public  Law  874  program  to  the  detri- 
ment of  nearly  all  school  districts  now 
receiving  impacted  Hid  funds. 

If  this  action  is  allowed  to  stand  it 
will  raise  havoc  with  the  school  budgets 
in  those  affected  sihool  districts.  It  is 
unconscionable  to  atk  our  school  admin- 


istrators to  wait  imt 
haps  August  to  lear 
assistance  they  car 
coming  school  year 
tember. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  therefore  to  reflect 
on  the  consequences  of  this  action  and 


{il  June,  July,  or  per- 

how  much  Federal 

expect  for  the  up- 

rhich  begins  in  Sep- 


move  to  instruct  ov 
on  the  Impacted  al^ 
by  the  House. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr. 


conferees  to  insist 
pn>vlslons  adopted 

Ipeaker,  I  requested 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  provide  esti- 
mates of  effects  of!  the  tradeoff  which 
was  agreed  to  In  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference as  they  affect  certain  districts, 
cities,  and  States.     | 

The  table  below  Illustrates  the  effect 
of  the  tradeoff,  based  upon  the  most  cur- 
rent data  available,  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  children,  the  number  of  public 
housing  units  with  school  age  children, 
local  contribution  rates  as  used  in  the 
current  fiscal  year's  calculations  of  en- 
titlements, and  allotments  under  part  C 
of  title  I  based  upon  full  appropriations 
level  of  $75  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  tradeoff  was  reductions  of  impact 
aid  funding  at  both  the  entitlement  end 
ranging  from  5  to  10  percent  and  the 
payment  end  from  J ;  to  15  percent  below 
the  ciu-rent  68  perc<  nt — in  exchange  for 
coxmting  public  housing  children  as 
"B-in*s"  at  the  payment  rate  of  25  per- 
cent, beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976  in  lieu 
of  whatever  the  sciools  received  under 
part  C  of  title  I. 

As  in  all  of  these  :ases,  most  Members 
were  deeply  concerned  about  the  loss  or 
gain  of  funds  for  tl.  eir  districts.  Regret- 
ably  no  exact  flgun  s  are  obtainable.  No 
one  can  know  what  i  he  local  contribution 
rate  will  be  in  fisc  il  year  1976,  or  the 
average  daily  attenc  ance,  or  the  number 
of  children  in  public  housing  imlts,  or  the 
number  of  childrer  whose  parents  will 
work  for  the  mllita:"y  or  for  the  Federal 
Government  who  li\  e  outside  the  county. 
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and  all  the  other  variables  which  the 
new  formula  requires  as  new  data,  before 
an  actual  calculation  can  be  made. 

This  was  a  major  reason  for  ths  House 
providing  for  a  1-year  mandated  study 
so  that  these  data  could  be  obtained  and 
the  exact  impact  of  all  changes  known 
in  advance. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  those  who  were 
arguing  against  my  motion  who  would 
be  wise  to  study  carefully  the  tables  that 
were  prepared  from  the  best  available 
data  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  shows 
what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  major 
cities  and  States  If  the  conference  draft 
were  to  become  law  today.  You  could 
draw  a  straight  line  correlation  from  that 
to  what  it  will  be  like  in  fiscal  year  1976 
when  it  does  go  into  effect.  Certainly  in 
1  year  you  are  not  going  to  have  massive 
new  public  housing  units  built,  or  huge 
shifts  in  poor  children  into  the  cities  to 
affect  the  results  in  any  material  way. 

So  the  following  chart,  I  believe,  has 
reasonable  applicability  to  what  the  pic- 
ture will  look  like  in  fiscal  year  1976  when 
these  major  changes  will  become  effec- 
tive under  the  conference  bill. 

Further,  I  am  assuming  that  part  C, 
title  I  funds  will  be  fully  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1975  at  the  level  of  $75  million 


primarily  because  of  the  changes  made 
in  the  funding  mechanism.  Part  C,  title 
I  is  for  special  grants  for  urban  and 
rural  schools  with  the  highest  concen- 
tration of  poor  children.  In  this  current 
fiscal  year  1974,  $47,239,237  was  allotted. 

The  tradeoff  in  the  conference  bill  was 
that  part  C,  title  I  funds  will  cease  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1975  and  in  place  there- 
of the  "public  housing"  children  will 
begin  to  be  counted  as  "B"  category  im- 
pact aid  children  but  with  a  limited  pay- 
ment of  25  percent  of — 45  percent  of  the 
local  contribution  rate. 

The  question  therefore  is  whether  this 
tradeoff : 

Loss  of  category  B  funds  because  of 
the  revised  formula  and  entitlement; 
plus 

Loss  of  part  C,  title  I  funds  is  less  than 
whatever  gain  your  district  might  make 
from  counting  public  housing  children 
as  "B"  category  at  25  percent  of — 45  per- 
cent of  local  contribution  rate. 

For  example,  as  I  said  before,  if  you 
will  look  at  Detroit:  If  you  add  the  loss 
of  $930,000  of  part  C,  title  I  funds,  and 
the  loss  of  category  "B"  funds  because  of 
the  chEuige  of  the  formula,  it  totals 
$1,010,000.  Yet  imder  the  addition  of 
public  housing  children  counted  as  "B" 


children  Detroit  only  will  get  $330,000. 
Thus  the  net  loss  for  Detroit  will  be 
$680,000. 

If  you  take  Philadelphia:  The  loss  un- 
der part  C,  title  I  funding  when  that  is 
repealed  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975  at 
full  funding  is  $3,280,000;  its  further  loss 
under  the  new  category  "B"  formula  is 
estimated  at  $550,000;  yet  the  additional 
funds  it  will  receive  on  account  of  count- 
ing public  housing  children  as  category 
"B"  children  is  only  $1,820,000.  So  in 
Philadelphia,  the  loss  will  amount  to 
$2,010,000  imder  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  loss  under 
part  C,  title  I  fimding  when  that  is  re- 
pealed in  favor  of  category  c  Impact  aid, 
again  assuming  part  C,  title  I,  will  be 
fully  funded  is  $4,230,000;  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  loses  under  the  new  cate- 
gory "B"  formula  $590,000;  the  addi- 
tional funds  it  will  receive  on  account  of 
counting  public  housing  children  as 
category  "B"  Is  only  $890,000.  The  city 
of  Los  Angeles  has  only  an  estimated 
16,040  children  living  hi  its  public  hous- 
ing units.  Its  loss  under  this  conference 
tradeoff  is  likely  to  be  $3,900,000. 

The  chart  referred  to  follows: 


state,  county,  and  sctiool 
district 


Conference 

authorization 

for  ESEA 

title  I,  part  C 

(fiscal  year 

1975) 


Estimated 

toss,  section 

3(B),  over 

current  law 

by  Senate 

provisions 

paid  at  2  tiers 

wittiout  low 

rent  housing 

(fiscal  year 

1973  data) 


Estimated 

public 

housing, 

Senate 

proposal  at 

25  percent  of 

45  percent 

LOR  (fiscal 

year  1973 

data) 


Estimated 

low  rent 

housing 

children 

in  ADA 

(fiscal  year 

1973  data) 


National $75,000,000     $69,000,000     $53,000,000 


883,000 


California 9.000,000 3,830,000  69,200 

Los  Angeles  County 4,230,000  

Los  Angeles  City 590,000  890,000  16,040 

San  Francisco 370,000            150,000  210,000  3,810 

Colorado 790,000 ..  300,000  5,280 

Denver 370,000             230,000  250,000  3,000 

District  of  Columbia 1,190,000           770,000  640,000  10,120 

Flotida 1,990,000 1,530,000  31,600 

DadeCounty 500,000             40,000  200,000  4,080 

Illinois 6,650,000 4,850,000  72,640 

Cook  County 6,160,000 ..._ 

Chicago 600,000  3.630,000  53,330 

Maryland... 1,580.000 1,230,000  21,040 

Baltimore  City 1,350,000            190,000  1,080,000  14,960 


State,  county,  and  school 
district 


Conference 

authorization 

for  ESEA 

title  I,  part  C 

(fiscal  year 

1975) 


Estimated 

loss,  section 

3(B),  over 

current  law 

by  Senate 

provisions 

paid  at  2  tiers 

without  low 

rent  housing 

(fiscal  year 

1973  data) 


Estimated 

public 

housing. 

Senate 

proposal  at 

25  percent  of 

45  percent 

LCR  (fiscal 

year  1973 

data) 


Estimated 

low  rent 

housing 

children 

in  ADA 

(fiscal  year 

1973  data) 


Michigan $5,250,000 

Wayne 3,320,000 

Detroit 

Missouri 1,060,000 

St.  LouisCity 480,000 

Jackson 230,000 

Kansas  City 

New  York. 9,000  000 

New  York  City 7, 160, 000 

Pennsylvania 4,700,000 

Allegheny 1, 120, 000 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia  City 3,280,000 

South  Carolina. 570,000 

Charleston  County 170,000 

Virginia 1,210,000 

Norfolk  City 300,000 

Alexandria  City. 0 


$870,000  20,640 

$80,006 336.666 i"m 

660,000  12.800 

80, 000  340, 000  5. 520^ 

146,606 96,666 i,'426 

8.420,000  91.360 
950,000  7, 860.  ceo  71.290 
3,390,000      58,720 

'76.'6c6 630,666 7'736 

550,000         1,820,000  26,610 

390,000  8.050 

320,000              90,000  I  940 

1,230,000  21,120 

460.000     330,000  5,520 

260,000     110,000  1,040 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Munc) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

BXCOSOEO  TOTZ 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ^ayes  144,  noes  187, 
not  voting  103,  as  follows: 


Alxlnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson. 
Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Bauman 


[Roll  No. 

3511 

AYES— 144 

Beard 

Brlnkley 

Bevlll 

Brotzman 

Blester 

Brown,  Ohio 

Blackburn 

BroyhUl, 

Va. 

Boggs 

Burgener 

Bowen 

Byron 

Breaux 

Camp 

Breckinridge 

Carter 

ClauEen, 

Hanley 

DonH. 

Hanrahan 

Clawson,  Del 

Harsba 

Cohen 

Hubert 

Conlan 

Hicks 

Coughlln 

Hlnshaw 

Crane 

Hogan 

Daniel.  Robert 

Holt 

W.,  Jr. 

Hosmer 

DanlelEon 

I  chord 

Davis.  B.C. 

Jarman 

Denholm 

Johnson,  Calif 

Dickinson 

Jones.  Ala. 

Dlngell 

Jones,  Okla. 

Drlnan 

Kastenmeler 

Duncan 

Kazen 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ketchum 

Evans.  Colo. 

King 

Fisher 

Kuykendall 

Flowers 

Kyros 

Flynt 

Lagomarslno 

Ford 

Leggett 

Qettys 

Long,  La. 

Gllman 

Lott 

Olnn 

Mccnory 

Goldwater 

McFall 

Gonzalez 

Mahon 

Green,  Greg. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Gross 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Gubser 

Matsunaga 

Oude 

Melcher 

Guyer 

Mezvlnsky 

Hamilton 

Miller 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Montgomery 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Randall 

Rees 

Rooney.  Pa. 

RouEselot 

Runnels 

Rupi>e 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Sebellus 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 


Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Udall 


Abzug 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashley 

Aspin 

BadUlo 

Bafalis 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bingham 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhUl,  N.O. 


Van  Deeilin 

Vender  Veen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

NOES— 187 

Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  PhUlip 
Butler 

Carney.  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Ciay 

Cleveland 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 


Whltehurst 
Wilson,  Boh 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wright 

Toung,  Alaska 
Young.  S.C. 


Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Oarsa 

Delaney 

Dellenbadc 

Dellums 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Donobue 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

El : berg 

Erlenbom 

Pascell 

FlncUey 

Pish 

Flood 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 
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Martin.  N.C. 

Sarbanes 

Frenzel 

Mayne 

Satterfleld 

Prey 

MazzoU 

Schneebell 

Proehlich 

Michel 

Schroeder 

Gaydos 

Mills 

Selberling 

Giaimo 

Mlnish 

Shipley 

Green.  Pa. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Slack 

Haley 

Mlzell 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moorhead, 

Staggers 

Hastings 

Calif. 

Stanton, 

Hawkins 

Morgan 

J.  WUllam 

Hays 

Mosher 

Stanton, 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Murphy,  m. 

James  V. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Murtha 

Stark 

Heinz 

Myers 

Steelman 

Helstoskl 

Nix 

Stelger.  Wis. 

HtUis 

Obey 

Sullivan 

Holtzman 

ONelll 

Symington 

Horton 

Patten 

Symms 

Huber 

Perkins 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Hudnut 

Preyer 

Teague 

Hunt 

Price,  III. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Hutchinson 

Railsback 

Thone 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rangel 

Tlernan 

Jordan 

Rarlck 

Towell,  Nev. 

Kemp 

Regula 

Treen 

Koch 

Reuss 

Vander  Jagt 

Landgrebe 

Rhodes 

Vanlk 

Latta 

Rtegle 

Wldnall 

Lehman 

Rlnaldo 

Wiggins 

Lent 

Robinson,  Va. 

WUson, 

Litton 

Roe 

Charles.  Tex. 

Long.  Md. 

Rogers 

Wolff 

Luken 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

McCloskey 

Rosenthal 

Wydler 

McCoUlster 

Rostenkowskl 

Yates 

McDade 

Roush 

Young,  Pla. 

McEwen 

Roybal 

Young,  m. 

Madden 

Ruth 

Zablocki 

Mallary 

St  Germain 

Zlon 

Mann 

Sandman 

Zwach 

Marazltl 

Sarasln 

NOT  VOTING— 

■103 

Addabbo 

Griffiths 

Podell 

Andrews, 

Grover 

Powell,  Ohio 

N.  Dak. 

Gunter 

Qule 

Armstrong 

Hammer- 

QuUIen 

Blaggl 

schmldt 

Reid 

Blatnlk 

Hanna 

Roberts 

Boland 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Boiling 

Harrington 

Rodlno 

Brasco 

Henderson 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Burke.  CaUf. 

Hollfleld 

Rooney,  N."S . 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Howard 

Rose 

Chamberlain 

Hungate 

Roy 

Chisholm 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Shoup 

Clancy 

Jones,  N.C. 

Shrlver 

Clark 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Shuster 

Cochran 

Kartb 

Sikes 

Collier 

Kluczynskl 

Slsk 

Cotter 

Landrum 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Culver 

Lujan 

Stokes 

Daniels. 

McCormack 

Stuckey 

Domlnick  V. 

McKay 

Studds 

Davis.  Ga. 

McKlnney 

Talcott 

Dlggs 

McSpadden 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dorn 

Macdonald 

Ullman 

Downing 

Madlgan 

Vlgorlto 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Ware 

Esch 

Meeds 

Whltten 

Eahleman 

Metcalfe 

WUllams 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

MUford 

Winn 

Foley 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Wylle 

Pulton 

Moakley 

Wyman 

Fuqua 

Mollohan 

Yatron 

Gibbons 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Young,  Oa. 

Doodling 

Nelsen 

Young,  Tex. 

Grasso 

Pepper 

Gray 

Peyser 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 

jected. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Domlnick  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hollfleld. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  MiUord  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Studds  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tort 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Blaggl. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Carey  of 


Mr. 


New  York. 


N  r 


Mr.  Landrum  with 
Mr.  McKay  with  Mi . 
Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr 
Mr.  Gibbons  with 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mrs 
Mr.  Henderson  wltb 
Mr.  Ounter  with  Ml 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr 
Mr.    Roy    with    M 

Dakota. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with 
Mr.  Ullman  with  M 
Mr.  Whitten  with 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mi , 
Mr.    Jones    of    Noijth 

Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Downing  with  ilr. 
Mr.  Rodino  with  Mi 
Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr 
Mr.  McCormack 

braska. 
Mr.  McSpadden 
Mr.  Mollohan  with 
Mr.  Powell  of  Ohlc 
Mr.  Qulllen  with  M: 
Mr.  Robison  of  Nevi 
Mr.  Roncallo  of 
Mr.  Shoup  with  Ml 
Mr.  Shrlver  with 

sin. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Mr.  Winn  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Wyman  with  M 
Mr.  Young  of  Tex^s 


!  Ar.  Brasco. 

Pulton. 

Metcalfe. 

Sfrs.  Grasso. 

Burke  of  California. 
Mr.  Cotter. 
.  Howard. 
Harrington. 

Anderson    of    North 


Mr 


The  result  of  the 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to 
table. 
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Clancy. 
Collier. 
Esch. 
dochran. 
3rover. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 
Hammerschmldt . 
Carolina    with    Mr. 

.  LuJan. 
.  Goodllng. 
Madlgan. 

with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ne- 
wish Mr.  McKlnney. 
Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio, 
vrtth  Mr.  Peyser. 
PodeU. 

York  with  Mr.  Qule. 
Wyoming  with  Mr.  Shuster. 
Talcott. 
Thomson  of  Wlscon- 


Ik!r 


York  with  Mr.  Ware. 
Vllllams. 
.  Wylle. 
with  Mr.  Yatron. 


recoj  sider 


vote  was  announced 
was  laid  on  the 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
all  Members  may  have  five  legislative 
days  in  which  to  re  dse  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  pre  ierential  motion  just 
voted  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tha  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii?  I 

There  was  no  objpction. 


ESTABLISHING  BGMONT  KEY  NA- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE  REFUGE  IN 
THE  STATE  ONIFliORIDA 


Mr.  DINGELL. 
unanimous  consent 
Speaker's  desk  the 
establish  in  the  Stt 
mont  Key  National 


r.   Speaker,   I  ask 

to  take  from   the 

bill   (H.R.  8977)    to 

;e  of  Florida  the  Eg- 

ildllfe  Refuge,  •Rith 


a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows:  I 

Page  3,  strike  lines  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gintleman  from  Mich- 
igan? I 

Mr.  GROSS.  MA  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  )would  the  gentleman 
explain  briefly  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  ^fr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 


the  gentleman 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I      . 
that  the  Senate  ainendment  is  a  very 


small  change,  not  t 


say  to  the  Members 


substantive  amend- 


ment. It  strikes  ou    about  the  last  four 
lines  of  the  bill  wh  ch  authorize  the  ex- 


June  28,  197 Ji. 

penditure  of  funds  t )  carry  out  the  pur- 


poses of  the  act.  The 


stricken  by  the  Serate  is  unimportant 
because  there  Is  oth  sr  statutory  author- 


ization for  precisely 


language  which  waa 


the  same  expendi- 


ture of  funds.  It  makes  no  real  change 
in  the  bill  and  no  change  whatsoever 
in  existing  law  with  regard  to  expendi- 
ture of  fimds  to  implement  the  act.  It 
removes  swift  usage 

If  my  good  friend, . „ ,,„^ 

Iowa,  will  recall,  tte  legislation  passed 
the  House  earlier  without  opposition  and 
passed  the  Senate  inore  recently  with- 
out opposition.  It  lis  sponsored  by  our 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons),  who 
has  worked  very  haM  on  this  fine  wild- 
life refuge  bill.  It  will  set  up  a  very  fine 
wildlife  refuge.         I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  ft  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amenmnent  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconiider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  T 


DESIGNATING  PREMISES  OCCUPIED 
BY  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 
AS  OFFICIAL  RESIDENCE  OF  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illihois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the] Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  202)  designating  the 
premises  occupied  M  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  the  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  service  of  the  incumbent  Chief 
of  Naval  Operatio^is,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  to  the 
thereto,  and  concur : 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  tl 
joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the 
to  the  House  amendr 


I  House  amendment 
I  the  Senate  amend- 

title  of  the  Senate 


Senate  amendment 
lent,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall, 
subject  to  the  superviaon  and  control  of  the 
Vice  President,  provld^ 

maintenance,    repair,] , , 

tlon,  and  furnishing  or  the  official  residence 
and  grounds  of  the  Vide  President. 


The  SPEAKER. 

the  request  of  the 

nois? 
There  was  no  obje 
Mr.  PRICE  of  nii 


there  objection  to 
itleman  from  nii- 

ion. 

is.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  12,  1974  by  a  vote  of  380  ayes  to  23 
nays  the  House  passed  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 202  designating  the  premises 
presently  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  the  ftemporary"  official 
residence  for  the  V|ce  President  of  the 
United  States 

The  House  verslori,  which  was  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment,  struck  all  after 


the  enacting  clause 


of  the  Senate  joint 


resolution  and  inserted  the  House  Ian 


guage.  Section  3  of 


authorized  the  Admi  nistrator  of  General 
Services  to  provide  f  )r  the  care,  mainte- 
nance, repair,  improvement,  alteration, 
and  furnishing  of  t  le  ofBclal  residence 
and  groimds  includi^  heating,  lighting, 
and  air  conditioning!  such  services  to  be 


the  House  version 
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provided  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate,  on  Jime  26,  1974,  by  voice 
vote,  agreed  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment,  with  an  amendment.  The 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  version 
struck  out  section  3  set  forth  above,  and 
inserted  the  following  language: 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Vice  President,  provide  for  the  staffing,  care, 
maintenance,  repair.  Improvement,  altera- 
tion, and  furnishing  of  the  official  residence 
and  grounds  of  the  Vice  President. 

The  Senate  position  was  that  the  Navy 
had  the  care,  custody,  and  control  of  this 
house  for  the  last  40  years  and  could 
adequately  maintain  it  for  the  Vice 
President  rather  than  turning  it  over  to 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  language  in  the 
House  report  which  stated  the  committee 
position  that  when  the  Vice  President 
moved  into  a  permanent  residence  and 
vacates  the  official  "temporary"  residence 
that  it  should  revert  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  its  further  use  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  House  accept  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  version 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  202,  and  pass 
the  resolution  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PAYMENTS  BY  THE  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE TO  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT FUND 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
ers desk  the  bill  (H.R.  29)  to  provide  for 
payments  by  the  Postal  Service  to  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund  for  in- 
creases in  the  unfunded  liability  of  the 
fund  due  to  increases  in  benefits  for 
Postal  Service  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  That  section  8348  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  stat- 
ute, the  United  States  Postal  Service  shall 
be  liable  for  that  portion  of  any  estimated 
Increase  in  the  unfunded  liability  of  the 
Fund  which  Is  attributable  to  any  benefits 
payable  from  the  Fund  to  active  and  retired 
Postal  Service  officers  and  employees,  and  to 
their  survivors,  when  the  increase  results 
from  an  employee-management  agreement 
under  title  39,  or  any  administrative  action 
by  the  Postal  Service  taken  pursuant  to  law. 
which  authorizes  In  pay  on  which  benefits 
are  computed. 

"(2)  The  estimated  Increase  in  the  uu- 
lunded  liability,  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  shaU  be  determined 
by  the  CivU  Service  Commission.  The  United 
States  Postal  Service  shall  pay  the  amount  so 
determined  to  the  Commission  In  thirty 
equal  annual  installments  with  Interest 
computed  at  the  rate  used  In  the  most  recent 
valuation   of   the   Civil   Service   Retirement 


System,  with  the  first  payment  thereof  due 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  an 
increase  In  pay  becomes  effective.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
1005(d)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  1005(d)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "The 
Postal  Service  shall  pay  Into  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  the 
amounts  determined  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  under  section  8348(h)  of 
title  5.". 

Sec.  3.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shaU 
be  July  1,  1971,  except  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice shall  not  be  required  to  make  (1)  the 
payments  due  June  30,  1972,  June  30,  1973, 
and  June  30,  1974,  attributable  to  pay  in- 
creases granted  by  the  Postal  Service  prior 
to  July  1,  1973,  until  such  time  as  funds  are 
appropriated  to  the  Postal  Service  or  that 
purpose,  and  (2)  the  transfer  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
required  by  title  II  of  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government  Appro- 
priation Act,  1974,  Public  Law  93-143. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  H.R.  29  strikes  out 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
and  substitutes  an  entirely  new  text. 

However,  there  are  only  two  significant 
differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 

The  House  bill  makes  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice liable  for  any  increases  in  the  un- 
funded liability  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund  resulting  from  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  or  administra- 
tive actions  which  authorize:  First,  new 
or  liberalized  benefits,  second,  extension 
of  coverage  of  the  retirement  provisions, 
or  third,  increases  in  pay. 

The  Senate  amendment,  however, 
makes  the  Postal  Service  liable  only  for 
increases  in  the  unfunded  liability  which 
result  from  increases  in  pay. 

The  Senate  Committee  deleted  the 
references  to  "new  or  liberalized  bene- 
fits" and  "extension  of  coverage"  on  the 
basis  that  the  Postal  Service  has  no  au- 
thority under  either  the  Postal  Reorgan- 
ization Act  or  under  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement provisions  to  grant  new  or 
liberalized  benefits  or  extend  coverage 
of  the  retirement  provisions. 

Upon  further  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter we  now  agree  with  the  Senate's  de- 
termination and  believe  that  the  change 
proposed  by  the  Senate  amendment  is 
justified. 

The  other  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  two  versions  of  the  bill  re- 
lates to  the  effective  date  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  House  bill  would  be  effective  upon 
date  of  enactment  and  would  make  the 
Postal  Service  liable  only  for  increases 
in  the  unfunded  liability  which  result 
from  pay  increases  which  become  ef- 
fective on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. Under  the  House  bill,  the  Postal 
Service  would  not  be  liable  for  any  in- 
creases in  the  unfunded  liability  result- 
ing from  the  pay  increases  authorized 
under  the  first  collective-bargaining 
agreement  of  July  20,  1971. 

Under   the   Senate  amendment,   the 


provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  effective 
July  1, 1971.  However,  the  Postal  Service 
would  not  be  required  to  make  the  first 
three  unfunded  liabihty  payments  for 
fiscal  years  1972,  1973,  and  1974,  attrib- 
utable to  pay  increases  prior  to  July  1, 
1973,  amounting  to  $284.6  million,  until 
funds  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
Postal  Service  for  that  specific  purpose. 

The  1974  Appropriation  Act,  Public 
Law  93-143,  provided  that  $142.3  mil- 
lion of  the  appropriation  contained  in 
that  act  shall  be  available  only  for  trans- 
fer to  the  civil  service  retirement  fund. 

The  1975  fiscal  year  appropriation 
(H-R.  15544),  which  passed  the  House 
on  June  25,  1974,  contains  a  similar  pro- 
vision requiring  $414.4  million  to  be 
transferred  for  this  purpose. 

The  authority  of  the  1974  act  to  trans- 
fer the  $142.3  million  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  fund  Is  voided  by  section 
3  of  the  Senate  amendment.  The  Senate 
amendment  contemplates  that  specific 
dollar  amounts  must  be  appropriated 
before  the  transfers  are  required  for  the 
payments  due  for  1972,  1973,  and  1974. 

Questions  have  been  ralseid  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  amendment 
could  be  considered  as  an  authorization 
for  amoimts  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Postal  Service  for  the  amounts  required 
to  be  transferred  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund.  We  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  section  3  of  the  bill  is  in- 
tended to  be  considered  as  an  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  amounts 
due  Jime  30.  1972,  June  30.  1973.  and 
June  30,  1974,  attributable  to  pay  hi- 
creases  prior  to  July  1,  1973.  There  is 
no  other  provision  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment that  is  to  be  considered  as  author- 
izing appropriations  for  amounts  due 
after  Jime  30,  1974.  The  Postal  Service 
concurs  with  this  interpretation.  I  ask 
that  a  letter  I  have  received  from  the 
Postal  Service,  dated  June  25,  1974.  con- 
firming this  interpretation,  be  inserted 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Upon  passage  of  H.R.  29  by  the  House 
on  May  7,  1973,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  amount  for  which  the  Postal  Service 
should  be  obligated  as  of  June  30.  1974, 
was  $284,667,000.  This  amount  repre- 
sented retirement  amortization  pay- 
ments, including  interest,  attributable 
to  pay  increases  granted  postal  employ- 
ees prior  to  July  1,  1973. 

While  the  Senate  report  on  H.R.  29 
uses  such  figure,  it  fails  to  take  into  ac- 
coimt  an  additional  $69,200,000  due  on 
Jime  30,  1974.  as  the  initial  payment  due 
as  a  result  of  an  additional  pay  increase 
granted  after  July  1,  1973— in  fiscal  year 
1974.  Thus,  the  total  amount  due  the 
fund,  attributable  to  all  intervening  pay 
increases,  is  $353,867,000  as  of  June  30, 
1974. 

The  Postal  Service  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1974  directed  that  $142,- 
333.500.  representing  one-half  of  the  pre- 
viously estimated  obligation,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  retirement  fund.  It  was 
contemplated  that  the  remaining  bal- 
ance would  be  covered  in  the  fiscal  year 
1975  appropriation  bill.  Such  funds  have 
not  yet  been  transferred  by  the  Postal 
Service  and.  upon  enactment  of  H.R.  29, 
the  requirement  to  make  the  transfer  will 
be  canceled. 
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Recap  (tn  mUlioiu) 

Amount  due  June  30,  1974,  for 

pre-FY  1974  actions $284,667,000 

Amount  due  June  30,  1074,  for 

FY  1974  actions 69,200.000 

Amount  due  June  30.  1974  (ar- 
rearage)     -     363,867,000 

Amount  due  In  FT  1975 202,885,000 

Total    556,752,000 

The  letter  follows: 

Law  Depabtmxnt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  25, 1974. 
Hon.  Thaodeus  J.  Dulski, 
Chairman,   Committee   on  Post   Office   and 
Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Ms.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
some  question  has  arisen  In  respect  to  H.R. 
29,  a  bill  relating  to  payments  on  unfunded 
liability  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund,  as  It  passed 
the  Senate.  The  question  has  to  do  with 
whether  section  1  of  the  bill,  which  would 
amend  5  U.S.C.  S  8348  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (h),  could  be  construed  or  Inter- 
preted as  authorizing  future  appropriations 
to  the  Postal  Service  In  respect  to  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Postal  Service  which  would  be 
created  by  the  new  subsection  (h).  That  Is, 
the  que.stlon  runs  to  whether  the  Postal 
Service  might  at  some  future  time  request 
appropriations  under  that  subsection  to  en- 
able It  to  make  payments  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  thirty  equal  annual  Installments  (with 
Interest)    envisioned  by  subsection    (h)(2). 

The  Postal  Service  has  no  Intention  of  ever 
making  such  a  request  and  could  not  properly 
do  so.  In  our  opinion.  It  is  entirely  clear  that 
the  provisions  In  question  would  not  author- 
ize any  appropriation  to  the  Postal  Service. 
Similarly,  we  see  no  reasonable  way  to  In- 
terpret section  2  of  the  bill  (which  would 
amend  39  U.S.C.  5  1005(d))  as  conceivably 
authorizing  appropriations.  If  HJl.  29  Is  en- 
acted In  the  form  in  which  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Postal  Service  would  be  obliged  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  remaining 
27  Installments  on  the  liability  created  by  the 
postal  pay  Increases  instituted  in  July,  1971, 
by  the  Postal  Service  and  for  all  30  Install- 
ments on  tl-.e  liabilities  arising  out  of  all 
other  pay  increases  that  have  been  or  may  be 
Instituted  by  the  Postal  Senice  under  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act.  The  only  language 
In  H  R.  29  which  could  be  reasonably  Inter- 
preted a.^  contemplating  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations Is  to  be  found  in  section  3  of  the 
bin.  regarding  the  payments  for  fiscal  years 
1972  through  1974  attributable  to  pay  in- 
creases created  by  the  Postal  Service  prior  to 
July  1,  1973. 

Sincerely, 

Louis  A.  Cox. 
General  Counsel. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


aid 


RETIREMENT  OF  CERTAIN  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT AND  FIREFIGHTER 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
de.sk  the  bill  (H.R.  9281)  to  amend  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  retirement  of  certain  law  enforce- 
ment and  firefighter  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 


strlle 


Page  3,  line  6,  strike 

sert  "section" 

Page    2,    strike    ou 
"amended — 

"(1)   by  striking  oft 
paragraph  (18); 

"(2)  by  striking  ou 
of    paragraph    (19) 
thereof  a  semicolon 

"(3)    by  adding  a1 
following:" 

Page  4,  line  2 
and  Insert 

Page  4,  In  the 
16,  strike  out  "1973" 

Page  4,  In  the  nlntl  i 
strike  out  "1973"  and 

Page  5,  line  2, 
Insert  "55". 

Page  5,  line  3,  strU^ 
sert  "20" 

Page  5,  line  7,  strl|Le 
sert  "60". 

Page  5,  line  9,  strlk  : 
"60". 

Page  5,  line  12,  str^e 
Insert  "60-day". 

Page  5,  line  16,  strike 
sert  "50". 

Page  5,  line  16,  strife 
sert  "20". 

Page  5,  line  18,  strUfe 
sert  "20". 

Page  5,  line  4,  stfke 
and  Insert  "percent". 

Page  5,  line  25,  strife 
sert  "20". 

Page  6.  line  1,  strike 
and  insert  "percent". 

Page  6,  line  2,  strife 
sert  "20". 

Page  6,  line  9,  strt^e 
sert  "1974". 

Page  6,  line  10,  st^ke 
sert  "1978". 


the  period  at  the  end 

ind    Inserting    In    lieu 

the  word  'and';  and 

the  end  thereof  the 
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out  "sections"  and  in- 
line 21  and  Insert 
'and'  at  the  end  of 


PERSONAL  ECPLANATION 


out  "rehabilitation." 
rehablUtitlon;  and". 

elgl  ith  line  following  line 
d  insert  "1974". 
line  following  line  16, 
nsert  "1974". 
strike  out  "flfty-flve"  and 

out  "twenty"  and  in- 
out  "sixty"  and  In- 
out  "sixty"  and  Insert 
out  "sixty-day"  and 
out  "fifty"  and  In- 
out  "twenty"  and  In- 
cut "twenty"  and  In- 
out  "per  centum" 
out  "twenty"  and  In- 
out  "per  centum" 
out  "twenty"  and  In- 
out  "1973"  and  In- 
out  "1977"  and  In- 


[s  there  objection  to 
gentleman  from  New 


The  SPEAKER, 
the  request  of  the 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  W  r.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
stantive difiference ;  between  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  9281  a  s  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  aniendments  thereto  re- 
late only  to  the  ^ective  dates  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  tl^e  bill. 

-passed  bill,  the  in- 
pay  for  uncontrolla- 
kart  of  basic  pay  and 
retirement  deduction 
;overed  under  the  bill 
would  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  pay  period  after  December  31,  1973. 
Under  the  Senate  i  amendment  the  two 
provisions  would  ta  ke  effect  the  first  pay 
period  after  Decen.ber  31,  1974. 

The  mandatory  retirement  provision 
would  take  effect  oi  i  January  1,  1977,  un- 
der the  House  bill  a  id  on  January  1, 1978, 
under  the  Senate  amendment. 


Under  the  Hot 
elusion  of  premiur 
ble  overtime  as  a 
the   7  Y2    percent 
rate  for  employees  i 


The  Senate  ameildments 
and  proper  in  view 
differential 
9281  by  the 
and  passage  by 
1974. 


betwei  in 
House-  -September 


tie 


are  necessary 

of  the  9-month  time 

passage    of    H.R. 

20, 1973— 

Senate — June  24, 


June  28,  197 i, 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  personal  statement.  On 
roll  call  No.  319,  thQ  vote  on  final  pass- 
age on  H.R.  15472,  jthe  agriculture-en- 
vironmental and  consumer  protection  ap- 
propriations bill,  fiical  year  1975,  the 
Record  shows  I  am  recorded  as  not  vot- 
ing. Mr.  Speaker,  I  vfas  here  and  I  voted 
"yea." 


Senate  amendments 
changes  in  order  to 
of  the  bill  to  the 
United  States  Code. 


All  of  the  othei 
are  purely  technici  il 
conform  the  language 
style  of  title  5  of  tl  e 

The   Senate   an|endments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reco^ider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EkPLANATION 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in 
High  Point.  N.C.,  at  noon  yesterday  keep- 
ing an  important,  and  long  standing, 


speaking  engagemei 
be  back  in  Washint 
noon — in  time  for 
course,  the  House 
not  present  to  vote 


I  had  arranged  to 

}n  the  same  after- 

iportant  votes.  Of 

ket  early  and  I  was 

)n  the  motion  of  the 


gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wag- 
gonner).  Instructini  the  conferees  on 
H.R.  69  to  support  (he  House  language 
on  busing.  Had  I  bee^  here,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  Waggonner  motion.  I  sup- 
port the  House  language  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 


CONFERENCE   REPORT   ON   S.   3458. 
DOMESTIC  ASSIS-TANCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  3458 )j  to  amend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973,  the  Food  Staiip  Act  of  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes,  [and  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  tHe  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

there  objection  to 
)e    gentleman   from 


The  SPEAKER, 
the    request    of    tl 
Texas? 

There  was  no  obji 


jtion. 


The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
e  House  of  June  26, 


see  proceedings  of 

1974.) 
Mr.  POAGE  (du 


ig  the  reading) .  Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  ^the  minutes  be  dis- 
pensed with. 


The  SPEAKER. 

the    request    of    t'. 

Texas? 
There  was  no  obj 
The  SPEAKER. 

the  gentleman  fro: 


there  objection  to 
^e    gentleman    from 

ition. 

le  Chair  recognizes 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  . 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.!  Speaker,  the  bill  of 
the  conferees  is  witMn  the  broad  general 
purpose  of  H.R.  14>92,  "to  continue  the 
domestic  food  assistance  programs,  and 
for  other  purposesi'  In  siunmary,  HJl. 
14992  would  have  provided  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  authority  until  June 
30,  1975,  to  purchase  agricultural  com- 
modities of  the  types  customarily  pur- 
chased under  sectiin  32  of  Public  Law 
320  and  section  41^  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  notwithstanding  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  maintain  "the  level  of 
assistance  required'*  by  the  domestic  food 
assistance  programs  authorized  by  law— 
except  child  nutrit  on  and  tlUe  VII  of 
the  Older  Americ4n  Act  of  1965  pro- 
grams. 
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This  amounted  to  a  1-year,  permissive 
extension  of  the  authority  provided  in 
section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  93-86,  the 
Agriculture  and  ConsunlCT  Protection  Act 
of  1973.  Section  1  of  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
3458,  would  have  provided  a  permanent, 
mandatory  extension  of  section  4(a)  au- 
thority to  provide  "the  traditional  level 
of  assistance"  to  all  the  domestic  food 
assistance  programs.  S.  3458  contained 
additional  sections  regarding  the  food 
stamp  and  special  milk  programs  not 
contained  in  H.R.  14992. 

Section  2  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 
which  contains  definitions  of  terms  used 
In  the  act.  This  section  defines  terms  ap- 
pearing in  section  3  of  this  bill,  which 
provides  for  administering  the  food 
stamp  program  on  Indian  reservations. 
Section  2  would  Include,  in  the  term 
"State  agency,"  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior whenever  he  has  responsibility  to 
administer  the  program  for  an  Indian 
tribe,  as  well  as  the  official  governing 
body  of  any  tribe  and  any  State  which 
has  responsibility  for  such  administra- 
tion. Section  2  also  defines  the  terms 
"tribe"  and  "Indian  reservation." 

Section  3  of  S.  3458  added  a  new  subsection 
to  section  4  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 
This  new  subsection  authorizes  Indian  tribes 
to  administer  the  food  stamp  program  on  be- 
half of  their  members  who  live  on  Indian 
reservations.  It  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  any  State,  pursuant  to 
agreement  with  the  tribe,  to  administer  the 
program  on  behalf  of  any  tribe  on  an  Indian 
reservation.  While  section  3  authorizes  op- 
eration of  the  food  stamp  program  on  reser- 
vations of  Indian  tribes  which  desire  the 
program,  under  section  1  of  the  bill,  tribes 
may,  until  July  1,  1976,  elect  to  operate  the 
family  food  distribution  program  on  their 
reservations. 

Section  3  of  S.  3458  also  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  issue  no  regu- 
lation which  pertains  only  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  food  stamp  program  on  Indian 
reservations  without  prior  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  authorized 
representatives  of  the  tribes  affected. 

Section  4  of  the  Senate  bUl  amended  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay 
each  State  agency  62 '/z  percent  of  all  of  the 
State  agency's  costs  In  administering  the 
food  stamp  program.  At  present,  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pay 
each  State  62  Vi  percent  of  onlv  certain  desig- 
nated administrative  costs. 

Section  4  of  the  Senate  bill  also  directed 
the  Secretary  to  pay  any  Indian  tribe,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  or  any  State.  100 
percent  of  all  the  costs  of  administering  the 
food  stamp  program  on  any  Indian  reserva- 
tion pursuant  to  the  provisions  in  section  3 
of  the  bUl. 

Section  4  of  the  Senate  bUl  also  required 
that  each  State  report  at  least  annually  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  administration  of  the 
program.  No  payment  of  administrative  costs 
shall  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fled  that  the  State  is  employing  enough 
qualified  personnel  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram efficiently  and  effectively. 

Section  5  of  S.  3458  also  requires  the  ChUd 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  establish  a  6-cent 
minimum  rate  of  reimbursement  for  each 
half-pint  of  milk  served  in  the  special  milk 
program.  The  minimum  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment is  to  be  adjusted  annuaUy,  beginning 
With  the  1976  fiscal  ye*r,  to  reflect  changes 
In  the  series  of  food  away  from  home  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Adjxistments  are  to  tie  computed  to 
the  nearest  one-fourth  cent.  Also,  in  Ueu  of 


a  stated  amount,  appropriations  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
program  are  authorized. 

The  conference  agreement  adopted  the 
House  title  "to  continue  the  domestic 
food  assistance  programs  and  for  other 
purposes."  The  conference  agreement  on 
section  1  will  provide  the  "traditional 
level  of  assistance"  to  the  domestic  food 
assistance  programs  Included  In  the 
House  bill  for  3  years  ending  June  30, 
1977.  Section  32  funds  are  authorized  for 
use  in  fiscal  year  1975  only.  The  next  2 
years'  moneys  must  be  appropriated  from 
the  general  revenue  fxmd  to  carry  out  this 
authorized  extension  of  section  4(a)  of 
Public  Law  93-86. 

The  conferees  provided  that  the  3 -year 
extension  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's authority  to  purchase  and  donate 
commodities  would  benefit,  among  other 
programs,  supplemental  feeding.  The 
supplemental  feeding  program  in  fiscal 
year  1974  was  intended  to  provide  free 
nutritious  foodstuffs  to  a  population  of 
137.000  pregnant  and  lactating  low- 
income  women  and  their  Infants  and 
children  below  the  age  of  5  in  some  200 
project  areas.  The  conferees  expect  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  con- 
tinue to  donate  commodities  to  these  pro- 
grams wherever  they  may  be  located  and 
will  not  attempt  to  terminate  them  sim- 
ply because  the  commodity  distribution 
program  to  needy  families  wlU  be  phased 
out  of  all  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
supplemental  feeding  programs  operate 
and  be  replaced  by  food  stamps  during 
the  course  of  the  next  few  months  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mandate  of  Public 
Law  93-86,  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973.  The  con- 
ferees further  assume  that,  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  announced  the 
termination  of  such  programs  during 
1974  or  in  fact  closed  them  down,  it  will 
reopen  them  and  provide  them  with  nec- 
essary foodstuffs  in  ticcordance  wiUi  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Sections  2  and  3  of  S.  3458  were  not 
included  in  the  conference  agreement. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  section  4,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Indian  provision, 
which  will  substantially  revise  the  cost- 
sharing  mechanism  pursuant  to  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  reim- 
burses the  States  for  administering  the 
food  stamp  program.  Since  1970,  the  De- 
partment has  provided  62.5  percent  of 
certain  State  expenses  limited  to  the  di- 
rect salary,  travel,  and  travel-related 
costs — including  fringe  benefits — of  per- 
sonnel during  the  time  that  they  are  em- 
ployed in  certifying  nonpublic  assistance 
households,  performing  Outreach,  and 
conducting  fair  hearings.  The  new  for- 
mula would  reduce  the  Department  share 
of  State — and  coimty.  where  the  State 
passes  these  on  to  its  political  subdivi- 
sions— costs  to  50  percent,  but  would  ex- 
pend the  items  of  expense  covered  to  en- 
compass all  program-related  administra- 
tive costs,  some  of  which  are  specified  in 
the  law  on  a  nonexclusive  basis.  This  ex- 
pansion means  that  States  could  be  re- 
imbursed in  the  future  for  one-half  of 
their  expenditures  in.  among  other 
things,  issuing  food  coupons — including 
the  cost  of  contracting  out  of  that  func- 
tion to  private  and  public  organizations 
and   agencies — administering   the   pro- 


gram throughout  the  State — including 
the  cost  of  all  supervisory  and  clerical 
personnel  and  the  rental,  furnishing,  and 
supplying  of  officers — investigating  fraud 
and  protecting  against  theft,  utilizing 
automatic  data  processing — including 
equipment  costs — and  undertaking  ef- 
fective outreach  to  insure  the  participa- 
tion of  all  eligible  households  that  wish 
to  benefit  from  the  program — including 
the  cost  of  mobile  units  and  of  contract- 
ing with  private  and  public  organizations 
and  agencies  to  supply  manpower  to  per- 
form this  function.  The  conferees  under- 
stood that  the  cost  share  would  not, 
however,  extend  to  any  expenses  involved 
in  certifying  public  assistance  households 
for  food  stamps,  since  those  expenses  are 
already  covered  by  Federal  reimburse- 
ment under  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

The  conferees  accepted  section  5  of  the 
Senate  bill  as  written,  which  will  have 
the  effects  I  have  previously  explained. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  3458. 

It  is  important  that  this  bill  be  quickly 
enacted  in  order  to  keep  the  pipeline  of 
donated  food  fiowing  to  needy  people 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  present 
authority  expires  Sunday,  Jime  30,  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  act  expeditiously  to 
prevent  any  gap  occurring  in  this  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  food  donation 
program. 

The  conference  report  modifies  the 
House  companion  legislation  in  three 
major  respects. 

First,  it  mandates  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution progTEim  for  3  more  years.  The 
House  bill  provided  authority  for  1  addi- 
tional year.  The  conference  bill,  however, 
would  require  specific  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  second  and  third  year  rather 
than  permitting  the  Secretary  to  use 
"section  32"  funds  as  he  presently  does 
and  as  the  bill  provides  for  the  first  year 
of  its  life. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  confer- 
ence substitute  retains  the  amendment  I 
offered  to  permit  the  distribution  of  sea- 
food and  seafood  products  under  the  pro- 
gram. These  nutritious  foods  can  go  a 
long  way  to  improving  the  diets  of  those 
who  participate  in  the  program. 

Second,  it  removes  the  annual  author- 
ization ceiling  of  $120  million  on  the 
present  school  milk  law  and  permits  such 
sums  as  Congress  may  appropriate  in 
future  years.  It  also  raises  the  half-pint 
reimbursement  rate  by  1  penny  and  ties 
future  reimbursements — starting  in  fis- 
cal year  1976 — to  the  cost  of  living  in- 
dex maintained  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Third,  It  Increases  and  simplifies  the 
Federal  share  of  administrative  expenses 
on  the  food  stamp  program  that  is  run 
jointly  with  the  States  by  adopting  a 
"50-50"  cost-sharing  formula. 

This  legislation  is  needed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  both  keep  and  expand  food  assistance 
to  many  people  who,  without  this  bill, 
would  face  many  hungry  days. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port is  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorvim  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  325,  nays  0, 
not  voting  109,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  352] 

TEAS— 325 

Abdcor 

Dent 

Long,  La. 

Abzug 

Derwlnskl 

Long.  Md, 

Adams 

Devlne 

Lott 

Aie.\ander 

Dickinson 

Luken 

Anderson, 

Donohue 

McClory 

Calif. 

Drlnan 

McCIoskey 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Dulstl 

McColllster 

Annurzio 

Duncan 

McDade 

Archer 

du  Pont 

McEwen 

Arends 

Eckhardt 

McPall 

Aihbrook 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Madden 

Ashley 

Ell  berg 

Mahon 

A^pin 

Erlenborn 

Mallary 

Badlllo 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mann 

Bafalls 

Fas  cell 

Marazltl 

Baker 

Findley 

Martin.  N.C. 

Barrett 

Pish 

Mathias,  Calif 

Bauman 

Fisher 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Bef.rd 

Flood 

Matsunaga 

Bell 

Flowers 

Mayne 

Bennett 

Plynt 

Mazzoli 

Bergland 

Ford 

Melcber 

Bev:!l 

Forsythe 

Mezvinsky 

Blester 

Fountain 

Miller 

Bingham 

Fraser 

Mills 

Blackburn 

Frenzel 

Minish 

Blatnik 

Prey 

Mink 

B02SS 

Proehlich 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Boland 

Oayf^os 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Bowen 

Gettys 

Mizell 

Brademas 

Oiaimo 

Montgomery 

Bray 

Oilman 

Moorhead, 

Breau.x 

Ginn 

Calif. 

Breckinridge 

Goldwater 

Morgan 

Brinkley 

Gonzalez 

Mo  E  her 

Brooks 

Green.  Oreg. 

Moss 

Broomfield 

Green.  Pa. 

Murphy,  HI . 

Brotzman 

Gross 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Calll. 

Gude 

Murtha 

Brown,  Mich. 

Guyer 

Myers 

Brown,  Ohio 

Haley 

Natcher 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hamilton 

Nedzl 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Hanley 

Nichols 

Buchanan 

Hanrahan 

Nix 

BuTgener 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Obey 

Burke.  Fla. 

Harsha 

O'Brien 

Burke,  Blass. 

Hawkins 

OHara 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hays 

O'Neill 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Hubert 

Owens 

Burton.  John 

Hechler.  W,  Va 

Parris 

Burton.  Phillip 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Passman 

Butler 

Heinz 

Fatman 

Byron 

Helstoskl 

Patten 

Camp 

Hicks 

Perkins 

Carney,  Ohio 

HlUls 

Pettis 

Carter 

Hinshaw 

Pickle 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hogan 

Pike 

Cederberg 

Holt 

Poage 

Chappell 

Holtzman 

Preyer 

Clausen, 

Horton 

Price,  Dl. 

Don  H, 

Hosmer 

Price,  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del 

Huber 

Prltchard 

Clay 

Hudnut 

Rallsback 

Cleveland 

Hunt 

RandaU 

Cohen 

Hutchinson 

Rangel 

Collins,  ni. 

Ichord 

Rarlck 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jarman 

Rees 

Conable 

Johnson,  Calif 

Regula 

Conte 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Reuss 

Conyers 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rhodes 

Corman 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rlegle 

Coughlln 

Jordan 

Rinaldo 

Crane 

Kastenmeler 

Robinson,  Va. 

Cronln 

Kazen 

Rodlno 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kemp 

Roe 

Daniel.  Robert 

Ketchum 

Rogers 

W..  Jr. 

Koch 

Roncallo,  N.Y 

Danielson 

Kuykendall 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Kyros 

Rosenthal 

Davis,  Wis. 

Lagomarslno 

Rostenkowskl 

de  la  Garza 

Landgrebe 

Roush 

Delaney 

Latta 

Rousselot 

Dellenback 

Leggett 

Roybal 

Dellums 

Lehman 

Runnels 

Denholm 

Lent 

Ruppe 

Dennis 

Litton 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 


Steeli  nan 

Steig  ir,  Ariz. 

Stetg  T,  Wis. 

Stepl  ens 

Stubilefleld 

Sullitan 

Symijigtcn 

Symiis 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Ta.vli,  N,C. 

Teag^e 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tleri  an 

Towe  ,1,  Nev. 

Treei 

Udall 

Ullm  in 

Van  ]  )eerlln 

Vand  er  Jagt 

Vani: 

Veys(  y 

Wagf  onner 

Wald  ie 

Walsi 


NlYS— 0 
NOT  V  DTING — 109 


Addabbo 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Biaggl 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Burke,  Calif. 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cochran 
Collier 
Conlan 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Doniinick  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dcrn 
Downing 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Foley 

Prelinghuysen 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 


Grlfla  :hs 
Grov  ir 
Guba  ;r 
Guni  er 
Hami  ner- 
sct  midt 
Hani  a 

Hans'n,  Wash. 
HarrI  ngton 
Hastl  ngs 
Hend  jrson 


field 
a  rd 


Holil 
How 
Hundate 
Jchiifon,  Cole. 

N.C. 

Tenn. 


Metci  life 


Moa 
Mol 
Mo( 
Ne! 


sea 


conf  erei  ice 


Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex, 
Wolir 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


jonei 
Jonei 
Kart 
King 
Kluc  ynskl 
Land  -um 
Luja:  I 
McCc  rmack 
McKi  y 
McKl  nney 
McSi:  ad  den 
Macd  3nald 
Madi  ;an 
Martfc,  Nebr. 
eedk 


Me 

Me 

Michtl 

Milfa  rd 

Minsi  lall,  Ohio 


Hley 
MolI<  han 
Moor  lead.  Pa. 


Pepper 

Peyser 

Podeli 

Fcwell,  Ohio 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Reld 

Roberts 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Roy 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Stokes 

S'ratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Ta'.cott 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tra.xler 

Vander  Veen 

Vigorito 

Ware 

Whitten 

Williams 

Winn 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 


report  was  agreed 
aniiounced  the  following 


So  the 
to. 

The  Clerk 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  wlti  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mi  Dorn. 

Mr.  Clark  with  M:  s.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  A  t.  Hanna, 

Mr.  Roberts  wltq  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Landrum 

Mr.  Kluczynski  v^th  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Pulton  with 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr 
of  Ohio. 

Mr,  Henderson  with  Mr,  Peyser 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr,  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Chanaberlaln. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmldt. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mt,  Foley 

Mr.  Dingell  with  :  Hr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Ternessee  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Powell 


Mr,  Podeli  with 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Gubser. 


Mr.  Howard  with 
Mr.    Roncallo 
Hastings. 

Mr.  Moakley  with 


Mr.  Cochran. 

Wyoming    with 

Mr.  Esch. 


Mr. 


of 


I  uja 


Wr 
llr. 


^r. 
Noi  th 


Mr.  Moorhead 

Collier. 

Mr.  Vlg^roto  with 
Mr.  Studds  with  Mi 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mi . 
Mr.  Reld  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New 
Mrs.  Burke  of 
Mrs.  Chisholm  wit! 
Mr.  Downing  with 
Mr.  Gibbons  with 
Mrs.  Grasso  with 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with 
Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Gunter  with 
Mr.    Jones    of 

Karth. 
Mr.  McCormack  wi 
Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr 
Mr.  MoUohan  with 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
Mr.  Shriver  with 
Mr.  Yatron  with 
Mr.  Stuckey  with 

consln. 

Mr.  Wylie  with  Mr 
Mr.  Whitten  with 
Mr.  Winn  with  Mr 
Mr.   Young   of 

Veen. 
Mr.  Wyman  with 
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Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 


Ilr. 


King. 
Eshleman. 
Gray, 
an. 
Ybrk  with  Mr.  Conlan. 
Caliq?rnla  with  Mr.  Stratton. 
Mr.  Culver. 
Mr.  Madlgan. 
:  kir,  Goodling. 

Mart  to  of  Nebraska. 
McSpadden, 
iTcKlnney. 
Hungate. 
Carolina    with   Mr. 


.Mr 
Kr 


The  result  of  thii 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  recojisider 
table. 


CONFERENCE 
NATIONAL 


Mr.  STAGGERS 


7724)  to  amend  the 
Act  to  establish  a 


ships,  and  training 


the  United  States 


h  Mr,  McKay. 

Mllford, 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Quie, 

York  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

.  Robison  of  New  York, 

Talcott. 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wls- 


Roy, 

Mr.  Williams. 
Traxler. 

a   with   Mr.   Vander 


Ge  Drgl 


^T.  Young  of  Texas. 


vote  was  annoimced 
was  laid  on  the 


Ri  PORT 


ON  H.R.  7724, 
RESEARCH  ACT 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 


up  the  conference  i  eport  on  the  bill  (HJl. 


Public  Health  Service 
national  program  of 


biomedical  researcl  i  fellowships,  trainee- 


to  assure  the  contin- 


ued excellence  of  I  iomedical  research  in 


and  for  other  pur- 


poses, and  ask  unjinimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  ijhe  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report}. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER 
the  request  of  the 
Virginia? 

Mrs.  HECKLER 


Is  there  objection  to 
gentleman  from  West 

of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 


Speaker,  reserving)  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  a  id  Foreign  Commerce 
(Mr.  Staggers)  . 

I  notice  on  page  14  of  this  conference 
report  that  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  of  conscienc  s  in  cases  of  abortion 
has  been  retained  t  y  the  conference  com- 
mittee, but  the  protection  of  religious 
hospitals  has  not  been  retained  by  the 
conference  committee. 

I  would  like  to  l:now  why  the  protec- 
tion of  religious  he  spitals,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  repo  rt  last  year,  has  been 
suddenly  omitted? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ^e 
gentlewoman  will  jyield,  there  has  been 
a  misapprehension] 

Let  me  read  what  the  existing  law 
says.  We  did  not  ctiange  the  law.  There 
has  been  a  misunderstanding,  because 
guage  in  the  Senate 
their  bill  and  which 
read  section  401  of 
the  Health  Prograims  Extension  Act  of 
1973  (P.L.  93-45)  uhich  is  the  provision 
we  are  all  interest©  i  in. 


there  was  some  I 
version  which  was 
we  took  out.  I 
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Sec,  401.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  and  Modernization 
Amendments  of  1970  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '1973"  and  Inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
••1974". 

(b)  The  receipt  of  any  grant,  contract, 
loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  or  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  by  any  individual  or  entity 
does  not  authorize  any  court  or  any  public 
official  or  other  public  authority  to  require — 

(1)  such  individual  to  perform  or  assist  in 
the  performance  of  any  sterilization  proce- 
dure or  abortion  If  his  performance  or  as- 
sistance in  the  performance  of  such  proce- 
dure or  abortion  would  be  contrary  to  his 
religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions;  or 

(2)  such  entity  to — 

(A)  make  its  facilities  available  for  the 
performance  of  any  sterilization  procedure  or 
abortion  If  the  performance  of  such  proce- 
dure or  abortion  in  such  facilities  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  entity  on  the  basis  of  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions,  or 

(B)  provide  any  personnel  for  the  perform- 
ance or  assistance  In  the  performance  of  any 
sterilization  procedure  or  abortion  If  the  per- 
formance or  assLst.ince  In  the  performance 
of  such  procedure  or  abortion  by  such  per- 
sonnel would  be  contrary  to  the  religious  be- 
liefs or  moral  convictions  of  such  personnel. 

(c)  No  tntlty  which  receives  a  grant,  con- 
tract, loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  Act,  or  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Fatcilitles 
Construction  Act  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  may — 

(1)  discriminate  in  the  employment,  pro- 
motion, or  termination  of  employment  of 
any  physician  or  other  health  care  personnel, 
or 

(2)  discriminate  in  the  extension  of  staflf 
or  other  privileges  to  any  physician  or  other 
health  care  personnel, 

because  he  performed  or  assisted  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  lawful  sterilization  procedure 
or  abortion,  because  he  refused  to  perform 
or  assist  in  the  performance  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure or  abortion  on  the  grounds  that  his 
performance  or  assistance  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  procedure  or  abortion  would  be 
contrary  to  his  religious  beliefs  or  moral  con- 
victions, or  because  of  his  religious  beliefs  or 
moral  convictions  respecting  sterilization 
procedures  or  abortions. 
Approved  June  18,  1973. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  want  to  make  in- 
quiry of  the  chairman.  I  received  a  tele- 
gram that  reads  sis  follows : 
Representative  James  J.  Delanet, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC: 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
urge  you  oppose  conference  report  on  HJl. 
7724,  as  passed  the  Senate  H.R.  7724  pro- 
tected religious  convictions  of  church  related 
institution  and  all  individuals.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  decision  of  Congress  laist  year 
In  the  amendment  of  Senator  Church  to  th© 
Health  aict.  The  conference  deleted  protec- 
tion for  religious  institutions  and  presents  a 
threat  to  religious  freedom.  I  urge  you 
oppose  the  conference  or  support  a  motion  to 
recommit. 

James  Robinson, 
Director,  Government  Liaison  U.S.  Cath- 
olic Conference. 

Will  the  chah-man  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  be  happy  to.  In 
the  Senate  bill,  they  had  language  which 
was  essentially  redundant  with  the  ex- 
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isting  law.  This  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  we  did  not  touch  it  in  any  way.  We 
took  out  the  Senate  provision  because  it 
was  just  not  necessary. 

Let  me  read  the  law  again. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Is  this  merely  repeti- 
tion? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  merely  repeti- 
tion. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Is  this  the  basic  law  as 
it  stands  now? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  The  gentleman  can  as- 
sure me  of  that? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right.  I  can 
sissure  the  gentleman  and  ail  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
the  fears  of  some  of  the  Members  here  in 
this  House  arc  unfounded.  It  is  clearly 
written  in  the  law  that  no  hospital,  no 
institution,  no  person  is  required  by  re- 
ceipt of  funds  under  the  PHS  Act  to  give 
an  abortion.  I  regret  that  information 
has  been  disseminated  which  would  dis- 
turb our  friends,  but  it  is  simply  not  true. 
Personally  I,  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Delaney)  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler),  for 
their  contribution  and  to  assure  them 
that  their  fears  are  unfounded. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  advance  a  further 
question. 

According  to  my  understanding.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-45  does  protect  the  rights  of 
religious  oriented  hospitals  and  does  not 
require  that  they  perform  abortions; 
and  ttiis  conference  report  will  not  alter 
the  basic  standing  of  that  law. 

My  further  question,  however,  is  that 
since  this  conference  report  relates  to  re- 
search funding  by  the  omission  of  pro- 
tection for  the  Catholic  hospitals  or 
other  religious  hospitals,  will  there  be 
ramifications  in  terms  of  research  fund- 
ing? Will  they  be  required  in  research  to 
support  abortions  or  research  related  to 
it  in  order  to  receive  such  funds? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  that  all  medi- 
cal research  is  done  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  That  act  is  covered 
in  its  entirety  under  the  law  which  I 
have  just  quoted  a  few  moments  ago, 
and  they  are  thus  protected. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Could  the  gentleman  explain  how  it  Is 
that  the  individu.il  rights  are  specifically 
protected  and  the  rights  of  religious 
hospitals  are  not  mentioned?  How  did 
that  omission  take  place? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  again  that  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  was  essentially  identical  to 
the  law  of  the  land  as  it  is  now,  and  was 
thus  stricken  from  the  Senate  bill.  Let 
me  assure  the  gentlewoman  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  written  in  Pub- 
lic Law  93-45  and  carried  on  the  books 
and  is  in  effect  now  and  will  be  at  all 
times. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 


has  been  omitted,  and  even  though  the 
opinions  of  the  chairman  are  somewhat 
reassuring,  yet  an  open  question  remains 
in  my  mind  as  to  what  are  the  actual 
consequences  of  this. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  read 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  con- 
ference report. 

PARLIAMENTAKY    tNQtTIRT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  under- 
stood the  gentlewoman  from  Msissachu- 
setts  to  object  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman  did 
not  make  any  such  objection.  The  re- 
quest was  that  the  statement  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  conference  report  and  there 
was  objection,  so  we  are  reading  the 
report. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  gentlewoman's  state- 
ment, and  she  just  reaffirmed  to  me  that 
she  objected  to  the  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman  has 
no  right  to  object  to  the  consideration. 
It  is  a  privileged  conference  report.  It 
has  been  on  file  the  requisite  time. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  pressing  busi- 
ness of  this  House.  I  withdraw  my 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  25. 
1974.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr.  RoDiNo) . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  address  myself  to  a  press  report 
which  states  that  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
said  that  all  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers  

PARLIAMENTABY  INQtriRT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman speaking  out  of  order? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
report  to  which  I  refer  reads  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  stated  that  all  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  will  support 
the  Impeachment  of  President  Nixon. 

I  want  to  state  unequivocally  and  cate- 
gorically that  this  statement  is  not  true. 
There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  It,  none 
whatsoever. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has,  ever  since  the  inception 
of  this  inquiry,  consistently  been  solici- 
tous of  the  need  to  be  careful,  deliberate, 
and  altogether  fair.  I  have  stated  this 
position,  not  just  rhetorically,  but  be- 
cause I  feel  it  deep  within  me,  and  I 
have  so  expressed  myself  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  committee.  I  am 
sure  that  no  member  of  the  committee 
can  say  other  than  just  that.  Nor  have 
I  ever  inquired  of  any  member  of  the 
committee  as  to  how  he  or  she  will  vote. 
I  do  not  know  how  anyone  will  vote,  nor 
could  I  presume  to  know. 

During  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  I 
have  at  every  press  briefing,  at  every  op- 
portunity to  express  myself  by  public 
statement  and  otherwise,  stated  the 
need  to  proceed  only  on  the  basis  of  fair- 
ness, and  only  when  there  has  been  a 
complete  presentation,  only  then,  should 
members  draw  a  conclusion.  This  Is  the 
way  it  must  be  because  the  American 
public  and  history  will  judge  us. 

For  this  report,  this  unfortunate,  re- 
grettable press  report,  to  reflect  on  the 
committee  and  the  committee's  proceed- 
ings is.  in  my  judgment,  tremendously 
unfortunate  and  regrettable. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama,  who 
just  left  here.  Mr.  Walter  Flowers,  per- 
mitted me  to  use  his  name.  He  had  a  dis- 
cussion with  me  this  morning,  before  I 
learned  of  this  report,  and  again  just 
prior  to  my  coming  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  discussed  on  a  very 
heart-to-heart  basis  the  questions  In- 
volved and  how  deeply  rooted  they  are 
In  conscience  and  conviction  as  we  con- 
tinue our  search  for  the  truth.  And.  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Walter 
Flowers,  who  just  had  to  catch  a  plane, 
stated  that  he  woiild  be  denying  this 
report,  and  any  statement  such  as  this, 
attributed  to  me.  He  said  he  could  deny 
it  from  here  to  Alabama  and  back. 

I  know  that  any  Member  of  this  House 
who  knows  me  can  state  without  equivo- 
cation that  in  any  discussion  he  or  she 
has  had  with  me,  that  this  has  been  the 
attitude  of  the  committee  chairman. 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  want  to  assure  the 
House  that  I  would  not  be  sitting  as 
chairman  of  the  committee;  I  would 
withdraw  myself  from  that  capacity. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  statement  he  has  made  here  today. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
is  making  It  for  the  piuijose  of  repudiat- 
ing this  charge,  which  was  reported  Just 
recently  in  the  press.  I  do  want  to  say 
that  from  my  observations,  and  I  think, 
with  perhaps  some  encom-agement  and 
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some  cooperation  :rom  our  side,  there 
has  been  a  definlt;e  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  not  to  prejudge. 

I  say  that  with  s()me  exceptions,  but  I 
know  the  chairmanlof  the  committee  has 
tenaciously  endeavored  to  avoid  state- 
ments which  would  indicate  any  pre- 
judging of  the  case, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jtist  want  to  add  this 
also:  I  think  during  these  coming  weeks 
it  will  be  extremelf  incumbent  upon  us 
to  avoid  positions  cp  partisanship  which 
could,  it  seems  to  ime,  adversely  affect 
our  proceedings  at  this  stage.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  not  take  a  partisan  position,  for  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  opening  the  hear- 
ing, and  will  avoid  ^actions  which  would 
result  in  dividing  the  committee  along 
partisan  llnes^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  '  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  i  rersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THORNTON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  y  eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  THORNTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  3  ielding. 

I  would  like  to  tike  this  opportimity 
to  say  that  in  my  \  iew  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  conducted  himself 
in  a  way  that  is  in  ;he  highest  tradition 
of  fairness  and  honorable  action 
throughout  this  loi  g  and  difficult  pro- 
ceeding which,  as  1,11  of  us  know,  must 
be  far  beyond  an  7  considerations  of 
partisan  politics.  I  is  a  question  that 
goes  to  the  heart  (f  our  constitutional 
system  of  Govemm^t.  and  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  believe  our  committee  chairman  has 
approached  the  mat  ;er  with  that  thought 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wc  uld  like  to  conmiend 
the  chairman  for  h  s  statement  and  for 
his  demeanor  and  character  in  these 
proceedings. 

I  thank  the  gent]  eman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RODINO.  I  y:  eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Ml .  Speaker,  I,  just  as 
my  colleague,  the  j  entleman  from  Illi- 
nois, am  gratified  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  his  taken  the  floor  to 
discuss  his  position  in  the  matter. 

Certainly  the  gen  tleman  must  xmder- 
stand  that  when  ^e  read  his  remarks 
off  the  ticker  tape  1  lis  morning,  we  felt 
this  was  one  of  the  i  lost  disturbing  mat- 
ters we  have  seen  since  this  entire  im- 
peachment matter  started.  It  is  imder- 
standable  that  theie  was  created  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  an  atmosphere 
which  was,  to  say  tJ  le  least,  upsetting. 

So  once  again  it  leems  to  me,  that  if 
the  gentleman  did  not  make  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  1  im.  one  might  refer 
to  the  whole  quest  on  as  "shoddy  re- 
porting" or  "bad  rjporting."  whatever 
you  care  to  call  it.  Here  again  we  are 
hearing  such  statem  ents  as  "It  has  been 
heard."  "It  has  beei  i  rumored,"  and  "It 
is  reported,"  "we  h  ard".  We  have  had 
enough  of  that  kind  of  practice. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  for  that  reason 
that  the  gentlemar  has  set  forth  his 
position  this  afterno  )n. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reports 
that  have  heretofore^  been  published  con- 
cerning the  Impartiility  and  fairness  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  are  well- 
deserved.  I  can  repirt  to  this  Congress 
and  to  the  Americaii  people  that  in  pri- 
vate, in  caucus,  in  committee,  and  in 
public  I  have  yet  id  hear  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  express  any  prejudg- 
ment, or  attempt  td  influence  others  to 
prejudge  this  case. 

I  know  the  statement  attributed  to  him 
is  absolutely  tmchatacteristic  and  un- 
true, and  I  share  hi^  outrage.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  and  reerliphasize  that  these 
proceedings  are  going  forward  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Highest  traditions  of 
justice  and  fair  pi  ay, J  and  pursuant  to  the 
serious  responsibilities  entrusted  to  this 
House  by  the  Constitution.  The  system 
imposes  upon  us  the  tesponsibility  of  de- 
termining this  mattek-  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  and  the  law,  and  nothing  else, 
and  the  system  Is  Working,  outside  re- 
ports or  pressures  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mt.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  J 
man  from  New  Yorkl 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr]  Speaker,  I  consider 
this  Incident  unusuil,  and  very  vicious 
reporting  on  somebody's  part,  or  possibly 
a  very  vicious  spreading  of  rumors  on 
the  part  of  some  of  j|our  visitors. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  vish  the  gentleman 
would  clear  It  up,  and  that  is  that  one 
reason  the  story  is  unusual  is  not  com- 
ing from  informed  s(  >urces  as  we  usually 
hear  about,  but  coning  through  your 
visitors. 

Could  the  gentlem  m  tell  us  who  these 
visitors  were  who  spread  this  story  of 
your  statement? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  lave  many  visitors 
who  come  to  me. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  These  were  visitors  at 
your  noon  break  on  '  Thursday,  yesterday 
noon. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  say  that  I  have  many 
visitors  in  my  office. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
yield  8  minutes  to  thi  5  side? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  [  will  yield  2  min- 
utes, because  I  thinl:  we  had  better  get 
along  with  the  business  of  the  House. 
I  have  yielded  to  s'veral  Members  on 
your  side  of  the  aisl;  who  have  already 
spoken. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Nr.  Speaker,  I  have 
tremendous  confiderce  in  the  objective 
and  nonpartisan  attitude  of  Chairman 
RoDiNo  and  his  conrmittee.  I  feel  they 
and  he  are  trying  tj  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  do  their  job  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  press  makes  mistakes  from  time 
to  time,  like  everyoi  e  else  does,  but  in 
such  a  vital  area  as  Impeachment  there 
should  be  extreme  ciution  and  care,  it 
seems  to  me. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  recently  came  to 
my  attention  a  misleading  article  in  the 
Jack  Anderson  column  and  I  had  thought 
that  I  had  set  it  straight,  at  least  pri- 
vately; but  now  I  hear  that  a  national 
television  chain  is  going  to  reproduce 
and  expand  the  error  that  was  made.  In 
the  June  4  Jack  Anderson  column  the 
following  was  said : 

NixoK  Woos  Conservative  LECisLAToas 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

White  House  aides  have  taken  pains  to 
remind  members  or  Congress  that  they  are 
sitting  on  the  Impeachment  jury  and,  there- 
fore, that  It  Is  Improper  for  them  to  discuss 
the  case  against  President  Nixon. 

It  would  seem  to  be  even  more  improper, 
however,  for  Mr.  Nixon  as  the  defendant  to 
court  members  of  the  Jury.  Yet  he  has  taken 
key  senators  and  representatives  on  dinner 
cruises  down  the  Potomac.  He  has  made 
White  House  planes,  limousines  and  other 
privileges  available  to  them.  He  has  pam- 
pered them  with  sudden  attention. 

The  President  Is  even  tailoring  his  legis- 
lative program,  at  least  In  part,  to  appeal 
to  the  conservatives  whose  votes  he  Is  count- 
ing upon  to  keep  him  In  office.  The  politics 
of  Impeachment,  rather  than  the  merits  of 
the  legislation,  now  seem  to  determine  what 
bills  he  will  support. 

For  example,  the  President  had  halted  the 
construction  of  a  cross-Florida  barge  canal 
to  preserve  the  beauty  of  northern  Florida's 
Oklawaha  River.  As  recently  as  six  weeks 
ago,  the  White  House  reassured  Florida  con- 
servationists of  the  President's  support. 

But  the  promises  are  forgotten  after  a 
contingent  of  conservative  congressmen 
called  upon  the  White  House  to  go  ahead 
with  the  barge  canal.  The  President  hastily 
withdrew  his   opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker  on  June  4  I  wrote  Jack 
Anderson  as  shown  below: 

June  4,  1974. 
Mr.  Jack  Anderson, 
IS12  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jack  :  You  were  misinformed  in  what 
you  said  in  your  June  4  column  about  the 
Florida  Canal.  The  President  has  not  told 
any  Congressman  that  he  has  withdrawn  his 
opposition  to  this  canal;  because  if  that  were 
true,  I  would  have  known  of  it  since  the 
canal  goes  through  my  district,  which  over- 
whelmingly supports  the  canal.  Although  I 
am  a  fairly  conservative  Congressman  I  have 
not  been  invited  to  supper  aboard  the  Se- 
quoia and  I  am  not  expecting  an  Invitation 
to  do  so. 

The  President  Is  no  longer  Impounding 
funds  which  Congress  appropriated  to  make 
an  ecological  study  of  the  canal,  but  that  is 
because  the  U.S.  District  Court  ordered  him 
to  go  ahead  with  the  ecological  study  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  of  the  tT.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

Sincerely  and  with  kindest  regards.  I  am 

Charlie. 

Then  I  received  the  following  June  6 
letter  from  Jack  Anderson: 

June  6, 1974. 
Dear  Charles:  You  and  I  both  know  that 
In  Washington  officials  speak  a  cautious  lan- 
guage, which  often  says  one  thing  and  means 
another. 

Although  the  White  House  Is  still  publicly 
affirming  its  opposition  to  the  cross-Florida 
Darge  canal,  it  has  been  taking  actions  to 
the  contrary. 

Specifically,  the  White  House  had  earlier 
agreed  to  restore  the  Oklawaha  River  by 
K»wertag  the  Impoundment"  of  its  banks. 
This  lowering,  as  you  know,  would  restore  the 
river  and  Is  an  essential  element  In  the  op- 
position to  the  canal. 

But  after  President  Nixon's  meeting  with 


the  contingent  of  Florida  Congressmen  last 
month,  he  backed  off  from  lowering  the  Im- 
poundment of  the  river  and  thus  restoring 
It.  A  White  House  letter  on  the  Issue  stated: 
"Pending  a  final  decision,  the  Administra- 
tion has  sought  to  keep  all  its  options  open." 

You  must  admit  that  this  equivocation  Is 
a  serious  retreat  from  the  President's  earlier 
unqualified  support  for  restoring  the  river. 
It  was  his  way  of  reassuring  the  Florida 
conservatives. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  last  two 
years  have  shown  us  that  White  House  pub- 
lic relations  announcements  are  usually  a 
far  cry  from  the  reality  of  the  situation. 

With  best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

Jack  Ansxhson. 

Then  I  replied  by  the  following  June  7 
letter: 

June  7,  1974. 
Mr.  Jack  Anderson. 
1612  K  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  Thank  you  for  your  June  6 
letter.  When  I  received  It  I  called  you  and 
finding  you  out  talked  with  someone  else  In 
your  office  and  told  them  that  I  do  not  know 
much  about  the  question  of  the  lowering 
Impoundment  Issue  addressed  in  your  third 
paragraph;  because  I  never  thought  that  this 
was  an  issue  which  controlled  the  matter  of 
the  canal  being  built  or  not.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  suggests  lowering  the  water  to  the 
original  banks  of  the  Oklawaha  River  in  a 
limited  area  of  the  lake  which  now  exists. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  who  wish  this,  but 
I  do  not  have  In  my  files  any  letters  from 
anyone  who  has  suggested  that,  as  a  logical 
thing  to  do  to  require  the  canal  to  be  built. 

In  any  event  I  have  not  been  active  In  that 
controversy.  I  have  vigorously  supported  the 
idea  of  having  an  environmental  study  made 
of  the  canal  since  the  President  proported 
to  kill  the  canal  on  the  basis  of  environment 
but  never  had  an  environmental  study  made 
that  was  adverse  to  the  canal.  The  coxirts 
have  required  that  the  President  have  an  en- 
vironmental study  made  and  use  federally 
appropriated  funds  for  this  ptirpose. 

With  specific  reference  to  your  fourth  para- 
graph. I  do  not  believe  that  President  Nixon 
ever  had  a  meeting  with  Florida  Congress- 
men last  month,  or  at  any  other  time,  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  canal.  I  believe  that  If 
any  such  meetings  had  occtirred  I  would 
have  heard  of  it;  and  I  never  heard  of  It.  The 
Congressmen  who  are  most  Interested  In  the 
canal,  those  through  whose  districts  the  canal 
runs,  have  denied  that  any  such  meeting  has 
occurred  as  far  as  they  know. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Charles. 

P.S.  I  can't  find  a  copy  of  the  letter  men- 
tioned In  your  fourth  paragraph  and  have 
never  heard  of  It.  Can  I  have  a  copy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reply  to  that  was  a 
telephone  call  from  Mr.  Howie  Kurtz, 
who  works  for  Mr.  Anderson.  In  order  to 
put  the  conclusion  of  this  matter  in  writ- 
ing I  wrote  the  following  June  13  letter: 

June  13,  1974. 
Mr.  Jack  Anderson, 
1612  K  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking 
with  Howie  Kurtz  today  about  the  column 
that  1  wrote  you  aboTjt  on  the  President  and 
the  Canal.  It  is  my  understanding  that  from 
his  conversation  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  the  President  had  personally 
withdrawn  his  opposition  to  the  Canal;  but 
only  that  Nat  Reed  or  somebody  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  the  Impression 
that  the  President  has  withdrawn  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Canal.  It  Is  not  my  Impression 
that  the  President  has  wlthdravm  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Canal.  Because  I  wotild  feel  that 


the  President  would  notify  me,  either 
through  Nat  Reed  or  someone  else,  that  ho 
has  withdrawn  his  opposition  to  the  Canal. 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  member  of  the  Florida 
Delegation  has  been  notified  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  withdrawn  his  opposition  to  the 
Canal. 

I  appreciate  your  office  and  Mr.  Kurtz  be- 
ing wUllng  to  talk  with  me  and  corresponding 
with  me  on  this  subject.  There  is  no  need 
for  any  further  action  In  the  matter  at  all. 
I  am  glad  that  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
clear  the  record  and  find  out  what  the  under- 
standings were.  I  stlU  feel  that  the  original 
article  was  misleading  at  least  to  me;  and 
that  It  seems  to  me  to  imply  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  withdrawn  his  opposition  to  the 
Canal,  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  in 
fact  true.  I  know  that  I  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
Canal  with  the  President  since  he  has  been 
I»resldent. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Charlie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  be  laboring 
this  matter  at  this  point  if  I  were  not 
certain  that  these  inaccuracies  are  about 
to  be  repeated  on  television.  Therefore, 
I  feel  forced  to  make  these  comments  in 
the  public  record,  so  that  anyone  who  has 
been  misled  will  be  advised  of  the  truth. 
I  ascribe  no  bad  motives  to  anyone  in 
this.  Everybody  makes  mistakes;  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 
-  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  5  minutes? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Horida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much,  but  I  will  get  my 
time  imder  another  process. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  that  Is  before  us  today 
is  on  a  bill  that  came  out  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment imanimously  and  the  full  com- 
mittee unanimously.  It  passed  this 
House  by  a  vote  of  361  to  5.  It  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  conference  report  yester- 
day, 72  to  14,  and  the  conference  report 
is  now  before  the  House. 

This  is  a  bill  which  our  committee 
wrote  last  year  when  the  administration 
proposed  to  discontinue  programs  for 
training  medical  researchers.  The  origi- 
nal House  bill  was  designed  to  continue 
these  programs  as  they  had  existed  in 
the  past.  In  the  Senate  some  revisions 
were  made  in  the  training  provisions 
and  a  completely  new  title  was  added  to 
the  bill  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent commission  for  the  protection 
of  human  subjects  of  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research.  This  Commission  was 
to  make  policies  and  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  have  had 
to  follow  In  his  research  programs. 

The  conference  report  which  we  now 
bring  for  your  consideration  contains  a 
reasonable  set  of  compromises  on  the 
original  training  provisions  with  a  1-vear 
authorization  of  $208  million.  The  origi- 
nal House  bill  had  authorized  $208  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1975.  The  original  Senate 
bill  authorized  $208  million  for  training 
for  fiscal  1975.  With  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ate's proposal  for  a  permanent  commis- 
sion for  the  protection  of  human  sub- 
jects: the  conference  report  would  sub- 
stitute a  requirement  that  a  commission 
be  established  to  study  during  a  2-year 
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period  the  need  for  the  protection  of  hu- 
man subjects.  After  it  has  made  its  study 
it  will  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  who  we  hope  will  fol- 
low its  recommendations  but  would  not 
be  bound  by  them.  However,  I  should 
note  that  if  he  decides  not  to  follow  the 
recommendations  in  any  particular,  he 
will  be  required  to  publish  his  reasons  for 
not  doing  so.  The  Commission  which 
makes  the  study  would  then  be  dis- 
banded, and  a  new  committee  formed  to 
advise  the  Secretary  on  an  ongoing  bsisis 
on  the  same  subjects. 

The  original  House  bill  also  contained 
a  ban  on  the  performance  of  research  on 
fetuses.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a 
somewhat  more  specific  provision  which 
banned  such  research  until  the  subject 
had  been  studied  by  the  Commission 
created  by  the  Senate  bill.  Since  the  con- 
ference report  does  require  the  creation 
of  a  commission  to  study  such  issues  as 
that  of  fetal  research,  the  conference 
report  also  follows  in  substance  the  Sen- 
ate provision  on  fetal  research. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  increase  by  $5  million  the 
money  authorized  for  assisting  medical 
schools  in  financial  distress.  Since  this 
provision  was  intended  to  assist  the 
Georgetown  and  George  Washington 
Schools  of  Medicine  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  since  the  conferees- 
were  aware  of  their  genuine  need  for  such 
assistance,  the  conference  report  retains 
this  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a 
provision,  which  was  not  included  in  the 
House  bill,  prohibiting  individuals  and 
entities  from  being  required  to  perform 
services  or  research  under  our  authorities 
if  such  performance  would  be  contrary 
to  their  religious  beliefs  or  moral  con- 
victions. This  provision  is  similar  to  one 
which  we  debated  in  connection  with 
the  Health  Programs  Extension  Act  of 
1973.  Public  Law  93-45.  The  conference 
report  contains  a  partial  version  of  the 
Senate  provisions  which  is  added  to  the 
provision  in  the  Health  Programs  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1973,  so  that  that  provi- 
sion will  not  be  changed  by  the  addition. 

The  conference  committee  has  spent 
an  enormous  amount  of  time  working 
out  this  bill  which  contains  a  variety  of 
controversial  provisions.  We  are  pleased 
that  we  have  been  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  reasonable  compromises  on 
everj'  issue.  I  would  urge  each  of  the 
Members  to  support  it  today  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  there  has 
been  some  misunderstanding,  as  has  al- 
ready been  established  on  the  floor.  With 
every  assurance  that  I  can  give — and 
this  has  the  agreement  of  every  member 
of  the  committee,  especially  the  confer- 
ence committee,  and  I  am  sure  the  sub- 
committee chairman  will,  when  I  yield 
time  to  him,  agree  with  what  I  have  said, 
and  other  Members  who  were  on  the 
conference — that  the  part  of  the  con- 
science amendment  we  have  mentioned 
should  not  be  on  the  House  floor  at  all 
because  an  almost  identical  provision  is 
already  law.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land.  We 
are  trying  to  continue  a  very  needed 
program. 

When  the  bill  passed  the  House  there 
was  $416  million  in  the  bill.  That  has 


been  cut  to  $213  n:  llllon  because  it  only 
carries  through  fiabal  1975.  Thus,  it  is 
$203  million  less  than  when  it  passed 
the  House  in  its  ori  jinal  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  1  his  time  I  would  like 
to  yield  5  minutes  t )  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogeiis),  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  S/tr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  i  he  conference  report, 
National  Research  Act,  presently  before 
us  for  consideratic  n.  As  the  chairman 
has  stated,  the  bll  has  two  essential 
purposes: 

First,  it  would  restore  and  modify  the 
program  which  ptovides  training  and 
fellowships  for  blonjedical  and  behavioral 
research  which  haslbeen  an  ongoing  and 
integral  part  of  this  Nation's  research 
effort  since  1930.     J 

Second,  it  would  create  a  temporary 
study  commission  tt  assist  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
determining  basic;  ethical  principles 
which  should  imdirlie  the  conduct  of 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  in- 
volving human  sub  ects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fol]  )wing  World  War  11 
this  Nation  embar  :ed  on  a  substantial 
effort  through  whi:h  medical  research 
could,  and,  in  fact,  has,  evolved  from  a 
limited,  private  enc  eavor  to  a  major  na- 
tional commitmen  commanding  sub- 
stantial support  fr(  m  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  the  )ast  20  years  a  cor- 
nerstone of  that  efl  ort  has  been  the  na- 
tional program  of  biomedical  research 
fellowships,  traine(  ships,  and  training, 
whereby  students  a  id  their  parent  insti- 
tutions receive  supi  ort  for  research  and 
training  in  the  biomedical  sciences.  As 
a  direct  result  of  this  program,  the 
United  States  now  supports  the  finest 
biomedical  researc  i  program  in  the 
world. 

For  reasons  never  made  clear  to  the 
members  of  the  Sul  committee  on  Public 
Health  and  Envlror  ment,  the  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  reques ;  for  HEW  proposed 
a  rapid  phaseout  o  the  entire  program 
by  requesting  no  moneys  for  new  awards. 
Eight  of  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee responded  on  March  14,  1974,  by  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  man- 
date the  continuat:  on  of  these  training 
programs  to  assure  the  continued  excel- 
lence of  biomedica  and  behavioral  re- 
search in  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  subcommittee  hear- 
ings and  deliberations  on  this  measure, 
we  were  impressed  fciy  the  overwhelming 
evidence  from  well  esteemed  scientists 
and  researchers,  including  several  Nobel 
laureates,  that  the^e  training  programs 
are  essential  to  the  continued  excellence 
of  the  U.S.  reseaich  effort.  We  were 
equally  Impressed  by  the  inability  of 
HEW  representativi  ss  to  present  any  evi- 
dence to  the  contra  ry.  In  face,  less  than 
6  months  later,  HE^  V  had  retreated  from 
its  original  position  and  announced  that 
a  limited  number  (f  new  awards  would 
be  funded.  The  sul  committee,  however, 
remained  concernei ;  that  these  training 
programs  were  ess(  ntially  discretionary 
and  maintained  its  ;ommitment  to  man- 
date the  continuat  on  of  these  awards. 
The  House  agreed  when  it  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  H.R.  7724  on  May  31,  1973, 
and  sent  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  pass  id  a  similar  measure 
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on  September  11,  <973,  with  a  second 
title  which  would  halve  established  a  per- 
manent regulatory  commission  designed 
to  foster  and  implepient  ethical  guide- 
lines pertaining  to  research  involving  hu- 
man subjects. 

After  a  long  and  difficult  conference, 
the  conferees  emerged  with  a  workable 
report  to  continue  [the  program  of  re- 
search training  supijiort  and  authorize  a 
2 -year  study  commission  designed  to  as- 
sist the  Secretary  jn  identifying  basic 
ethical  principles  which  should  underlie 
the  conduct  of  research  with  human  sub- 
jects, to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  for  admi 
islative  action,  and  ^ 
exist  following  subl 
report.  1 

The  Secretary  is 
in  writing  to  thes^ 
but  he  is  not  requirec 

The  report  contaij 
icant  provisions.  Anjamendment  to  H.R. 
7724  was  adopted  by  the  House  which 
would  have  prohibited  the  Secretary 
from  conducting  or  supporting  research 
on  a  human  fetus  which  is  outside  the 
uterus  of  its  mothet  and  which  has  a 
beating  heart.  The  Senate  would  have 
placed  a  moratorium  on  fetal  research 
until  the  regulators  commission  con- 
templated by  the  Senate  promulgated 
guidelines  with  respfct  to  such  research. 
The  conference  agreement  combines  the 
two  approaches.  It  provides  that  until 
the  temporary  commission  established 
pursuant  to  the  conference  substitute 
has  made  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect}  to  fetal  research, 
the  Secretary  may 
port  research  in  tl 
abroad  on  a  living 
or  after  the  induce 
fetus,  unless  such 


listrative  and  leg- 

li^hich  would  cease  to 

lission  of  its  final 

required  to  respond 
recommendations, 

I  to  implement  them, 
two  other  signlf- 


fiot  conduct  or  sup- 
United  States  or 

t»uman  fetus,  before 
abortion  of  such 

Bsearch  is  done  for 


tion  has  already 
included  an  addi- 
this  purpose. 

legislation   reaf- 
nt  to  maintaining 
excellence  of  the 


the  purpose  of  assuring  the  survival  of 
such  infant. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  would 
have  authorized  an  mcrease  in  the  fiscal 
year  1974  appropriation  for  financial  dis- 
tress grants  for  mfedical  schools.  The 
House  agreed  to  th^  provision.  A  sup- 
plemental appropr 
been  enacted  whic 
tional  $5  million  fo 

Mr.  Speaker,  th: 
firms  our  commit: 
and  enchancing  th 
U.S.  biomedical  and! behavioral  research 
effort  by  restoring  the  Federal  research 
training  effort  and  by  affording  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  the  advice  of  a  broad 
range  of  experts  on  the  important  and 
intricate  implication  s  of  keying  research 
efforts  to  ethical  p-inciples.  I  strongly 
urge  adoption  of  th;  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some  mis- 
understanding with  respect  to  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Senate  i  amendment  which 
was  dropped  In  conference.  I  think  now 
the  misunderstanding  has  been  straight- 
ened out.  I 

Each  Member  of  ijhis  body  apparently 
was  sent  a  telegranJ  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Liaison  ofl  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference  which  some  have  construed 
as  stating  that  the  deletion  of  the  Senate 
amendment  would  ijemove  protection  of 
reUgioiis  convictions    of  church  related 


institutions.  This  is 
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not  the  case.  The 


Senate  amendment  was  duplicative  of 
provisions  of  Public  Law  93-45  which 
clearly  states  that  receipt  of  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  and  other  Health  Acts  does  not  au- 
thorize a  court  or  public  official  to  re- 
quire an  entity  to  make  its  facilities 
available  for  abortion  or  sterilization 
procedures.  The  deletion  of  the  redun- 
dant Senate  provision  in  no  way  aflfects 
the  provisions  of  this  law.  Somebody 
simply  did  not  do  a  thorough  job  in  ad- 
vising the  Catholic  bishops  as  to  what 
existing  law  states. 

So  there  is  no  problem  in  this  regard, 
and  I  would  urge  that  the  House  accept 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  I,  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  training,  increases 
the  capability  of  the  institutes  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
carry  out  their  responsibility  of  main- 
taining a  high  level  national  program  of 
research  into  the  physical  and  mental 
diseases  and  impairments  of  man.  This 
is  carried  out  through  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  training,  national 
research  service  awards,  and  studies  re- 
specting biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search personnel. 

Title  II,  protection  of  human  subjects 
of  biomedical  and  behavioral  research, 
establishes  a  National  Commission  for 
the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  of  Bio- 
medical and  Behavioral  Research,  com- 
posed of  11  members  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Members  shall  be  distinguished 
in  the  fields  of  law,  medicine,  ethics,  the- 
ology, the  biological,  physical,  behavioral 
and  social  sciences,  philosophy,  human- 
ities, health  administration,  government, 
and  public  affairs.  Five  members  shall 
have  been  engaged  in  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral research  involving  human  sub-  - 
jects.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  an 
extensive  investigation  and  study  to 
identify  the  basic  ethical  principles 
which  should  underlie  the  conduct  of 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  in- 
volving himians.  The  Commission  shall 
make  guidelines  and  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Commission  shall 
also  examine  the  ethical,  social,  and  legal 
implications  of  advances  In  research 
technology. 

Establishes  National  Advisory  Coimcil 
for  the  protection  of  human  subjects  of 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  to 
provide  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  protection  of  human  subjects.  Also, 
the  Council  will  undertake  periodic  re- 
view of  the  changes  in  scope,  purpose, 
and  tjTJes  of  biomedical  research,  and 
may  disseminate  to  the  public  such  in- 
formation relating  to  this  subject  that 
it  deems  appropriate. 

Until  the  Commission  has  made  Its 
recommendations,  the  Secretary  may  not 
conduct  or  support  research  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad  on  living  human 
fetus,  before  or  after  the  induced  abor- 
tion of  such  fetus,  unless  such  research 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the 
survival  of  such  fetus. 

The  conference  report  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $207,947,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1975,  subject 
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to  the  requirement  that  not  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  appropriation  shall  be 
used  for  the  direct  provision  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  National  Research  Service 
Awards  to  individuals. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  wtis  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  or  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  311,  nays  10, 
not  voting  113,  as  follows: 


I  Ron  No.  3531 
YEAS— 311 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Badlllo 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevin 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bray 
Breaux 

Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  Ul. 


Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Coughlin 

Cronin 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 
W..  Jr. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehlich 

Oaydos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 


Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HilUs 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoM 

Melcher 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnisb 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 


Mlzell 

Rodino 

Sullivan 

Montgomery 

Roe 

Symington 

Moorhead. 

Rogers 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Calif. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Morgan 

Rosenthal 

Teague 

Mosher 

Rostenkowskl 

Thompson,  N  J 

Murphy,  ni. 

Roufih 

Thone 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Thornton 

Murtha 

Runnels 

Towell,  Nev. 

Myers 

Ruppe 

Traxler 

Natcher 

Ruth 

Treen 

Nedzi 

Ryan 

UdaU 

Nichols 

Sandman 

UUman 

Nix 

Sarasin 

Vander  Jagt 

Obey 

Sarbanes 

Vander  Veen 

O'Brien 

Satterfleld 

VanUc 

OHara 

Scherle 

Veysey 

ONeill 

Schneebell 

Waggonner 

Owens 

Schroeder 

Waldle 

Parrls 

Sebellus 

Walsb 

Passman 

Selberling 

Wampler 

Patman 

Shipley 

Whalen 

Patten 

Skubitz 

White 

Perkins 

Slack 

Whitehurst 

Pettis 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wldnall 

Pickle 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Wiggins 

Pike 

Snyder 

Wilson,  Bob 

Poage 

Spence 

WUson. 

Preyer 

Staggers 

Charles,  Tex. 

Price,  ni. 

Stanton, 

Wolff 

Price,  Tex. 

J.  William 

Wright 

Pritchard 

Stanton, 

Wyatt 

RaUsback 

James  V. 

Wydler 

Randall 

Stark 

Yates 

Rangel 

Steed 

Young,  Alaska 

Rees 

Steele 

Young.  Fla. 

Regula 

Steelman 

Young,  ni. 

Reuss 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Young,  S.C. 

Riegle 

Stephens 

Zablockl 

Rinaldo 

Stratton 

Zion 

Robinson,  Va. 

Stubblefleld 
NAYS— 10 

Zwach 

Conlan 

Land  grebe 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Crane 

Rarick 

Symms 

Gross 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Hanrahan 

Rousselot 

NOT  VOTING— 113 

Addabbo 

Gunter 

Podell 

Anderson,  HI. 

Hammer- 

Powell.  Ohio 

Andrews, 

schmidt 

Qule 

N.  Dak. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Quillen 

Armstrong 

Harrington 

Reld 

Biaggl 

Hastings 

Rhodes 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Roberts 

Brasco 

Holifleld 

RobiEon.  N.Y. 

Brooks 

Howard 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hungate 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rose 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  N.C. 

Roy 

Chisholm 

Jones,  Tenn. 

St  Germain 

Clancy 

Karth 

Shoup 

Clark 

Kazen 

Shriver 

Cochran 

King 

Shuster 

Collier 

Kluczynskl 

Slkes 

Cotter 

Kuykendall 

Sisk 

Culver 

Landrum 

Stokes 

Daniels, 

Lehman 

Stuckey 

Domlnlck  V. 

Lujan 

Studds 

Davis.  Ga. 

Mccollister 

Talcott 

Dom 

McCormack 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Downing 

McKay 

Tlernan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McKinney 

Van  Deerlin 

Esch 

McSpadden 

Vigorito 

Eshleman 

Macdonald 

Ware 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Madigan 

Whitten 

Flowers 

Martin,  Nebr. 

WUllams 

Foley 

Meeds 

WUson, 

Ford 

Metcalfe 

Charles  H., 

Frellnghuysen 

MlUord 

Calif. 

Pulton 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Winn 

Puqua 

Moakley 

Wylie 

Gibbons 

Mollohan 

Wyman 

Goodling 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Yatron 

Grasso 

Moss 

Young.  Ga. 

Griffiths 

Nelsen 

Young,  Tex. 

Grover 

Pepper 

Gubser 

Peyser 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  RoncaUo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mrs.  Grlfflths. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 
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Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Landrum 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  MlnshaU  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  McCoUlster. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Doodling. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Clancy. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Studds  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Qubser. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Gunter. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Hanunerschmldt. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McSpadden 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Wylle  with  Mr.  Young  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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CONGRESSION AU  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1975 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15581),  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  continue  not  to  exceed 
1  'z  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  ,  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


sideration  of  the 
Mr.  Fascell  in  the  ( 
The  Clerk  read 


IK    THE    COMMITt^E    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  j  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  tne  Union  for  the  con- 
bill  H.R.  15581,  with 
[hair, 
[he  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  gentlemaii  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  will  be  r  ;cognized  for  45  min- 
utes, and  the  gen  leman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers)  will  be  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recoi  inizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  ^r.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  t  this  time  we  submit 
for  yoiu"  approval  he  annual  District  of 
Colimibia  appropr  .ation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Budget  it  is  a 
distinct  honor  for  iie  to  serve  with  all  of 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee.  On 
our  subcommittee  we  have  Mr.  Stokes 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
TiERNAN  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  McEwen 
of  New  York,  Mr.  JChappell  of  Florida, 
Mr.  CouGHLiN  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bur- 
LisoN  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.  McKay  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Roush  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these 
Members  are  out^anding  Members  of 
the  House  of  ReBresentatives  and  are 
good  members  of  ttie  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Mr.  <fhairman,  Mr.  Myers 
the  ranking  minority 
ib^ommittee  and  has 
I  service  in  carrying 
this  assignment. 

For  the  1 1th  consecutive  year  the  Con- 
gress has  been  presented  a  budget  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  is  out  of 
balance.  We  submi|  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  balanced  budget. 

The  District  of  Columbia  imder  this 
bill  will  have  the  potal  sum  of  $1,382,- 
937.000  for  fiscal  yfear  1975:  $724,078,500 
of  this  amount  wi|l  come  from  Federal 
funds.  The  Federal  payment  including 
sewer  and  water  cliarges  totals  $226,800,- 
000.  Federal  loans  lor  capital  outlay  total 
$162,600,000.  The  District  of  Columbia 
will  receive  in  flscEil  year  1975  the  sum 
of  $30,969,000  for  revenue  sharing,  and 
for  Federal  grantj  the  District  will  re- 
ceive $303,709,500. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  at  this  time 
we  have  about  746i000  people.  When  you 
compare    the    amount    of    the    District 
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of  Indiana  is  now  I 
member  of  our  si 
performed  yeomar 
out  the  duties  of 


budget   for   fiscal 
budgets  of  the  50 


year  1975  with  the 
States  you  will  find 
that  here  in  our  Nsjtion's  Capital  we  have 
a  per  capita  exper  diture  that  is  consid- 
erably higher  thar  in  most  of  the  States. 

The  Federal  paj  tnent  in  the  bill  totals 
$221,200,000.  The  authorized  Federal 
payment,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  is  provided  for  imder  the  new 
home  rule  leglslatlbn,  totals  $230  million. 

The  budget  as  submitted  to  our  com- 
mittee contained  ai  deficit  of  $5,661,000  In 
the  general  fund. 

The  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  sub- 
mitted a  budget  that  carried  no  proposals 
for  new  taxes  and  can  be  considered  an 
election  year  buoget  because  increases 


were  demanded  in  Federal  funds  but  the 
District  govemmenjt  was  not  willing  to 
increase  taxes  to  bay  any  part  of  the 
increased  cost  of  ooerating  our  Nation's 
Capital.  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  67^  percent  of  Increased 
costs  requested  for|ihe  operation  of  our 
city  government  in  1975  falls  in  the  man- 
datory category.      I 

We  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  Fed- 
eral payment  of  $8JBOO,000  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  loans  for  capital  outlay  of  $7,800,- 
000.  We  recommend  a  reduction  in  op- 
erating expenses  tof  $17,185,000.  We 
recommend  a  reduction  In  capital  out- 
lay of  $22,785,000.    I 

We  recommend  that  the  House  con- 
tinue the  restriction  on  the  maximum 
number  of  positions  authorized  for  any 
one  month  to  the  total  of  39,619.  Appro- 
priations recommended  for  personnel 
compensation  are  based  on  a  lapse  rate 
of  8 '72  percent  whiqi  will  restrict  actual 
employment  to  38,218. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
briefly  at  this  tim^  a  number  of  mat- 
ters that  are  of  grebt  importance  to  our 
Nation's  Capital.  A^  1  pointed  out,  we 
recommend  a  Federal  payment  to  the 
general  fund  of  $221,200,000.  This  is  40.2 
percent  of  the  local  general  fimd  collec- 


tions which  total  $i 
Federal  payment  is 
to  the  general  fi 
Columbia,  which 
U.S.  share  of  $221,21 
The  committee  r( 
$76,878,000  for  ge| 
penses  for  the 
agencies,  and  actl^ 


0,710,000.  When  the 
onsidered  in  relation 
of  the  District  of 
als  $800,857,600,  the 
,000  is  27.62  percent, 
ommends  a  total  of 
eral  operating  ex- 
rious  departments, 
ties.  This  allowance 


is  $1,182,000  above  {the  1974  appropria- 
tions and  $6,380,00p  below  the  amount 
requested. 

Our  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$211,529,000  for  piislic  safety  activities 
during  the  fiscal  year  1975.  This  allow- 
ance is  $424,000  mare  than  current  year 
appropriations  and  $1,219,000  less  than 
the  amount  requested. 

For  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  we 
recommend  $111,6¥5,800.  This  is  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Metropolitan 


Police  Department 


pointed  out  during 


and,  Mr.  Chairman, 


you  will  be  interest  ed  to  know  that  as  I 


the  hearings,  at  no 


time  in  the  past  10  J^ears  has  any  request 
for  personnel  beeni  denied  by  the  com- 


mittee because  in 


every  instance,  the 


reduction   In   the 


force  and  in  my  oi  Inlon.  the  future  will 
hold  that  this  proitosal  is  a  mistake. 
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crime  situation  heie  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  justified  the  increases  pro- 
posed and  appxx»ve(i.  The  uniform  ofiBcer 
strength  was  builtj  up  to  5,100  and  in 
arriving  at  the  adjusted  base  for  1975 
the  Mayor  and  tWe  City  Council  have 
reduced  that  strength  to  4,750. 

Mr.  Chairman,  jthis  reduction  is  a 
serious  mistake  anq  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  the  crime  statistics  today  do 
not  justify  that  reduction.  Overall,  the 
number  of  authorized  positions,  includ- 
ing both  uniform  and  civilian  has  been 
reduced  by  251.  oir  committee  recom- 
mends approval  of  the  increase  of 
$1,196,300  for  poli<je  pension  and  relief 
pajrments.  i 

The  crime  situation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  certalnlj    does  not  justify  a 


Metropolitan   Police 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  $36,732,- 
700  for  the  Fire  Dei>artment.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $473,900  over  the  1974  appro- 
priations and  $266,000  under  the  1975 
estimates. 

We  recommend  $31,165,000  for  the 
courts;  $31,683,800  for  the  Department 
of  Corrections  and  $271,700  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

This  bill  contains  the  sum  of  $1,923,000 
for  payments  to  attorneys  representing 
indigent  criminal  defendants  in  the 
superior  court  and  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  Court  of  Appeals  and  $177,000  to 
cover  the  cost  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram which  provides  a  total  of  $2,100,000 
for  1975. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,718,200  is  rec- 
ommended for  1975  for  the  Public  De- 
fender Service. 

A  total  of  $206,939,000  is  recommended 
for  the  operation  of  the  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  higher  educational  programs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  public  schools,  we  recommend 
$173,218,200.  This  is  $4,298,900  more 
than  1974  appropriations  and  $3,664,600 
less  than  1975  estimates.  For  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  we  recommend 
$149,800;  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers  College,  $4,088,900;  for  the 
Federal  City  College,  $19,389,700  and  for 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute, 
$10,092,400. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  largest 
amount  that  we  have  ever  recommended 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school 
system.  In  addition  to  the  $173,218,200 
the  public  school  system  receives  $32,- 
279,700  in  Federal  grants. 

The  enrollment  in  our  public  school 
system  continues  to  decrease  about  4,000 
each  year.  In  1968  we  had  149,300 
students  and  in  1975  it  is  estimated  that 
we  will  have  131,300.  The  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure is  $1,506  and  this  is  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  money  alone  will  not 
teach  the  students  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  schools  how  to  read  and  write. 
This  bill  contains  more  than  enough 
money  for  the  public  school  system  and 
I  do  hope  that  as  one  member  of  this 
committee,  our  new  Superintendent  and 
the  School  Board  will  spend  this  money 
more  wisely  than  it  has  been  spent  in  the 
past. 

During  1973,  46,810  window  panes  were 
installed  in  our  public  school  buildings; 
30,080  were  broken  by  rocks  being  thrown 
at  the  buildings  and  the  total  cost  of 
restoring  the  window  panes  is  $621,660. 
You  will  be  interested  to  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  our  community  school 
program  which  we  set  up  a  number  of 
years  ago,  very  few  window  panes  are 
broken  out  by  rocks  being  thrown  at  the 
buUdings  that  are  operated  under  this 
program.  When  the  buildings  are  used 
after  school  is  out  and  especially  for 
meetings  and  programs  at  night,  the 
boys  and  girls  respect  that  particular 
building  and  they  do  not  throw  rocks 
at  the  windows. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  $14,- 
852.000  for  recreation. 

We  recommend  a  total  of  $224,482,000 
for  the  operation  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  in  the  fiscal  year  1975. 


Welfare  payment  assistance  will  total 
$77,445,300.  This  is  $913,100  less  than 
1974  and  $1,767,300  less  than  1975  budg- 
et requests.  We  have  746,000  people  liv- 
ing in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  and  it  is 
estimated  that  we  will  have  107,000  peo- 
ple on  welfare  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975.  In  1973,  we  had  117,211  on  wel- 
fare. By  virtue  of  a  change  in  the  sys- 
tem concerning  inspections  and  the  use 
of  personnel  serving  in  this  capacity, 
the  number  on  welfare  has  been  reduced. 
Mr.  Yeldell  is  malting  every  effort  to 
get  off  of  the  welfare  rolls,  those  who 
are  there  illegally. 

For  highways  and  traflSc,  we  recom- 
mend $24,180,000  and  for  environmental 
services,  the  sum  of  $48,258,000. 

A  total  of  $204,918,000  is  recommended 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975  capital  Improve- 
ments program.  This  allowance  is  $73,- 
162,600  more  than  was  provided  in  1974 
due  to  the  inclusion  of  $41,092,500  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  court  house  and 
$57,906,500  for  the  development  of  the 
new  campuses  for  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege and  the  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute. The  overall  request  has  been  de- 
creased $22,785,000. 

For  public  schools  we  had  25  capital 
outlay  requests  and  we  recommend  16. 
For  recreation,  24  requests  and  we  rec- 
ommend 11.  For  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  we  had  three  requests  and 
we  recommend  three.  For  the  Fire  De- 
partment, we  had  four  requests  and  we 
recommend  four.  For  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources,  we  had  nine  requests 
and  we  recommend  seven.  For  the  De- 
partment of  General  Services,  we  had  six 
requests  and  we  recommend  five.  For  the 
Department  of  Highways,  we  had  23  re- 
quests and  we  recommend  22.  For  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Services, 
we  had  five  requests  from  the  general 
fimd  and  we  recommend  five;  from  the 
sanitary  sewerage  works  fimd,  we  had 
three  requests  and  we  recommend  three; 
and  from  the  water  fund  we  had  four 
requests  and  we  recommend  four.  For 
the  Washington  Aqueduct  we  had  one 
request  and  we  recommend  this  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  this  bill 
to  the  conomittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
yielding  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  would  like  to 
make  this  statement  for  the  Record  : 

I  have  served  in  the  Congress  for  20 
years;  I  have  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  19  years,  and  I 
have  been  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee  for  12  years. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  who  is  stand- 
ing to  my  left,  has  every  year  since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  clearly  shown  an  in- 
terest, not  only  in  this  bill  but  in  every 
appropriation  bill  that  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor. 

If  I  were  to  be  asked.  I  would  say  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  saved  this  country  a  minimum  of 
$5  billion  since  he  has  been  a  Member 
of  the  House. 


The  gentleman  has  decided  to  retire 
and  we  certainly  will  miss  him. 

Air.  Chairman,  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  as  one  Member  of  Congress, 
I  appreciate  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered, not  only  to  his  constituents  but  to 
the  people  in  the  50  States. 

At  this  time.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, for  yielding. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  his  more  than 
generous  remarks,  and  I  want  him  to 
know  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  serve  with  him  in  Congress 
for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  employment  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  so  many  mimicipal  employees. 

I  have  been  provided  with  a  listing 
of  the  employees  in  GS-15  level  and 
above,  that  is,  GS-15  and  the  super- 
grades. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  this  listing  which  I  have 
in  hand  provides  job  descriptions  and 
names  of  the  GS-12's  through  GS-15's. 
I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
are  well  aware  that  those  are  far  from 
being  the  lowest  g:"ades,  the  GS-12's 
through  the  GS-15's,  and  the  super- 
grades.  I  wish  that  these  might  have 
been  printed  in  the  hearing  record  so  that 
some  Members  would  have  knowledge  of 
the  nmnbers  and  pay  of  the  employees 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
But  I  understand  the  committee  did  not 
have  them  printed  by  reason  of  the  tre- 
mendous printing  costs  that  would  be 
necessary 

I  notice,  for  instance,  that  there  are 
165  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  em- 
ployed in  the  District  of  Columbia  mu- 
nicipal government.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky  can 
give  us  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  these 
head-shrinkers? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  as  far  as  the 
overall  costs  for  the  psychiatrists,  I  do 
not  have  that  figure  right  here  with  me  at 
this  point,  but  I  certainly  will  submit 
it  to  the  gentleman.  I  think  the  matter 
that  the  gentleman  called  attention  to 
is  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
that  we  have  in  this  bill  each  year. 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  to 
the  House,  the  number  of  supergrade 
positions  beginning  with  GS-16  up 
through  18  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  totals  160.  In  the  category 
of  GS-12  and  up  to  GS-18,  there  are 
4,752,  of  which  3,703  are  financed  by 
DC.  funds  and  1.049  are  financed  by 
Federal  grants  and  other  sources.  In  this 
category  there  are  1,200  poUcemen,  fire- 
men, and  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
and  faculty  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

As  far  as  the  supergrades  are  con- 
cerned—GS  16-18—1  should  like  to  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
they  must  be  approved  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
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Service  Commission  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  The  District  government  is  in  com- 
petition with  the  Federal  Government  for 
employees  and  conforms  with  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  standard  classification  sys- 
tem. As  far  as  the  total  of  4,752  employ- 
ees in  the  GS-12  category  and  above,  I 
certainly  agree  with  my  friend  that  that 
is  considerably  too  many. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
and  the  members  of  his  committee  in 
making  some  reduction  in  the  total  pay- 
roll of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  this 
bill,  but  I  think  it  is  outrageous  that  there 
are  so  many  employees  in  these  high 
grades.  While  it  may  be  that  there  is 
strong  competition  for  the  services  of 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  cut  the  number  to  a  reasonable 
level. 

I  repeat  that  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  outrageous — 165  of  these  people  feed- 
ing off  the  payroll. 

I  have  other  questions  that  I  will  re- 
serve until  later,  but  I  do  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman,  and  the  members 
of  his  committee,  particularly  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  for  the  excellent 
hearings  that  are  available  to  all  Mem- 
bers on  this  bill. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msn  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  we  find  out  what  these  psycholo- 
gists and  psychiatrists  do?  I  did  not  know- 
city  governments  needed  them,  or  is  it 
just  this  government? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows  we  have  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  number  of  clinics  and  institutions 
where  we  have  to  have  psychiatrists  and 
those  are  the  places  where  these  people 
are  placed.  We  have  a  jail  and  we  have  a 
reformatory  and  we  have  all  the  institu- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia,  similar 
to  those  that  States  have,  and  as  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned  it  is  comparable. 
Forest  Haven  is  a  large  institution  for 
the  care  of  the  mentally  retarded.  The 
city  of  Washington  has  to  take  care  of 
these  people.  As  far  as  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  is  concerned,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining that  institution  is  a  matter  we 
handle  between  two  subcommittees,  but 
these  people  are  assigned,  in  the  differ- 
ent institutions  we  have  in  the  city  oper- 
ated by  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Are  the  majority  of 
those  people  at  St.  Elizabeths? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  say  the  ma- 
jority of  the  psychiatrists  the  gentleman 
inquires  about  are  located  in  the  mental 
health  clinics.  Forest  Haven  and  the  oth- 
er institutions  operated  by  the  city.  A 
majority  of  them  are  located  in  these 
facilities. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  that  an  abnor- 
mal number  for  a  city  of  this  size? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  not  say  so 
considering  the  number  of  institutions 
that  the  city  has  to  maintain. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr.  MILLER.  M  r.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  mentioned  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  possibly  he  had 
saved  $5  billion,  md  according  to  my 
judgment  that  is  a  correct  version  for 
this  calendar  year, 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rec- 
ommend this  bill  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  MYERS.  ^  r.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gsntleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natchi  r>  ,  has  done  his  usual 
outstanding  job  in  presenting  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  appro  priation  bill. 

I  want  first  to  i  ;ive  my  thanks  to  the 
newest  member  of  our  committee  on  the 
minority  side,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Bill  Young)  who  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  on  this.  He  is  the  only  new 
member  who  has  not  previously  been 
serving  with  us,  b  it  he  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  and  he  has  constributed 
much  toward  mak  ng  this  an  even  better 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t  le  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  does  n<  t  really  do  justice  to 
this  committee  oi  its  chairman,  or  the 
members  of  the  sts  ff  nor  even  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  it  loes  not  do  justice  to 
the  people  of  the  E  istrict  of  Colimibia,  as 
most  of  the  other  appropriations  which 
have  been  brought  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Subcomm  ttee  in  recent  years 
have  not. 

My  hat  goes  of  to  our  chairman  for 
chairing  this  subcommittee  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  it  certainly  is  not  an 
easy  job.  I  know  a  veral  in  this  Chamber 
have  served  on  i.  lis  subcommittee  and 
realize  the  tremei^dous  task  it  is  to  go 
through  this  budget  and  try  to  make 
meaningful  and  needed  cuts  in  this  im- 
portant budget.  Qertainly  it  is  not  an 
easy  job.  This  yeir  it  was  not  an  easy 
job  either.  In  fa<t  it  was  complicated 
somewhat  by  the  h  )me  rule  bill  that  Con- 
gress passed  whlcli  has  now  been  enacted 
mto  law,  so  on  Ja  nuary  2  next  year  the 
District  of  Columl  lia  will  be  coming  un- 
der a  type  of  home  rule. 

This  budget  is  practically  full  funding 
although  there  will  be  some  modifications 
hopefully  next  yes  r  when  the  District  of 
Columbia  imder  h  ame  rule  gets  running 
fullfledged.  But  tl  le  chairman  has  been 
most  patient.  I  t  tank  him  for  the  pa- 
tience he  has  show  i  not  only  to  witnesses, 
giving  them  every  opportunity  to  present 
their  case,  but  &h  3  as  well  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subc  )mmittee  in  allowing 
them  to  question  t  le  witnesses  who  come 
before  the  commi  tee. 

But,  as  the  ch;  lirman  has  said.  HR 
15581  as  it  came  t(  the  subcommittee  was 
out  of  budget  api  roximately  $5  million 
On  May  28  the  Dla  trict  of  Columbia  came 
to  us  and  advisee  us  that  their  antici- 
pated revenue  would  be  about  $3.5  mil- 
lion less  than  thej  had  expected,  thereby 
further  complicat  ng  the  deficiencies  in 
balancing  the  bucfeet. 

Also  the  Dlstrlci  of  Columbia  was  ask- 
ing for  the  $2,550  000  that  this  Congress 
reduced  in  the  "ederal  payment  last 
year.  The  Distric  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment had  asked  f  )r  that  increase  in  the 
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once  again  asked  it 
this  budget;  so  we  can 


see  that  the  task  )f  the  subcommittee 
was  not  an  easy  o  le  to  try  to  balance 
that  budget. 

The  request  for  he  operating  budget 
this  year  that  was  given  to  us  by  the 
District  government  was  up  7.3  percent 
from  last  year  yet  ;he  District  is  asking 
for  an  increase  in  federal  f imds  of  12.5 
percent  over  last  year.  They  asked  for 
no  property  tax  increases.  They  are  not 
anticipating  increasing  any  tax  revenue 
from  the  taxpayers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  All  the  increase  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  Nation's  ta> payers,  67  percent  of 
the  increases  that  were  asked  for  in 
this  bill  are  mandatory,  thereby  making 
our  job  even  mon;  difficult,  mandated 
by  acts  of  this  Co  igress,  67  percent  of 
the  increases. 

So  as  we  looked  for  places  to  cut.  we 
ran  into  a  wall  of  mandated  expenditures 
by  this  Congress  and  it  was  impossible 
to  make  the  cuts  this  committee  would 
like  to  have  made  I  am  sure  a  great 
many  citizens  and  ;axpayers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  like  to  have 
seen  more  cuts  made. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  ttie 
District  government  asked  and  antici- 
pates not  collecting  any  more  taxes  from 
its  taxpayers,  but  expects  to  collect 
it  from  your  taxpayers. 

The  total  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government,  inclu(iing  the  Federal  pay- 
ment, water  fund  and  sewer  fund,  this 
Federal  payment  will  amount  to  $226,- 
800,000  and  the  reyenue  sharing  will  be 
$30,969,000.  This  is  for  the  operating 
fimds,  and  add  toj  that  the  borrowing 
8162,600,000  which 
from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, we  arrive  to  tHe  total  of  $1,300  mil- 
lion; $724,078,500-plus  is  coming  from  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  not  just  the  tax- 
payers of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Fifty- 
flve  percent  of  this  budget  will  not  be 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  by  your  taxpayers. 

There  is  not  a  Mamber  here  who  has  a 
single  commimity  tnat  would  come  close 
to  reaching  as  much. 

The  District  of  Columbia  does  occupy 
about  a  third  of  the  buildings  that  coidd 
be  assessed  for  taxes.  This  is  the  biggest 
convention  city  in  the  world.  Right  this 
day  we  have  two  or  three  conventions,  by 
population,  that  ane  coming  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia]  and  spending  their 
money,  so  the  District  has  a  great  benefit 
in  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  here.  1 

I  think  it  is  wortm  noting  that  52  per- 
cent of  the  operating  budget  comes  from 
the  taxpayers  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  55  nercent  of  the  total 
budget,  including  ihe  capital  outlay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  items  that  is 
growing  the  most  rapidly  in  this  budget 
M  loans  and  interest, 
bdget  it  Is  $49,067,000 
jpajTnent  of  loans  and 
interest.  Just  a  litlfle  over  $10  million  of 
that  is  retiring  the  principal.  The  re- 
mainder of  $38,64l|000  is  paying  interest. 
This  year  in  the  capital  outlay,  and  much 
of  it  is  necessary  for  new  school  build- 
ings, new  capital  Outlays  required  by  a 
big  government,  w^  find  we  will  be  In- 
creasing this  more  and  more. 
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That  is  exactly  the  same  thing  we  find 
in  the  U.S.  Treasu  -y.  One  of  the  biggest 


things  growing  is  the  interest  on  bor- 
rowed funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
something  that  only  this  Congress  can 
do  something  about.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  going  to  request  lots  of  new 
buildings  and  the  chairman  has  said, 
they  have  asked  for  lots  of  new  recrea- 
tion facilities  that  in  the  wisdom  of  this 
committee  we  felt  we  could  wait  awhile 
for. 

If  we  had  granted  all  the  wishes  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  we 
would  not  see  the  figure  of  $49  million 
next  year,  but  we  would  see  a  doubling 
in  just  a  year  or  so.  It  is  one  we  have  to 
be  aware  of  or  conscious  of.  that  we  are 
increasing  the  capital  outlay  and.  there- 
by, increasing  this  figure.  One  of  the  most 
rapidly  increasing  figures  this  year  in- 
creased over  last  year's  appropriation 
for  just  this  one  accoimt,  repayment  of 
loans  and  interest,  a  25-percent  increase 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  another 
city  in  the  United  States  which  spends 
the  per  capita  general  expenditures  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  is 
spending;  $1,473.96  is  the  per  capita  gen- 
eral expenditure  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. New  York  is  the  next  closest,  and 
it  is  a  long  shot  from  being  there.  One 
can  throw  in  Oregon,  Minnesota,  or  Ala- 
bama in  this  difference  between  what 
New  York  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
spends  on  per  capita  expenditures. 

On  per  capita  general  revenue,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  $1,290.49  per  each 
Individual  living  here.  The  per  capita 
debt  is  reaching  over  $900  now.  Compare 
this  to  some  of  the  other  cities  of  com- 
parable size. 

As  the  Chairman  has  said,  our  appro- 
priations this  year  total  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  $1,382,937,000.  Another 
citj'  which  happens  to  lie  in  the  State  of 
which  I  represent  a  part  is  within  about 
2,000  of  the  population  of  the  District 
of  Columbia — within  2,000  of  the  popula- 
tion—the city  of  Indianapolis.  There,  the 
expenditures  are  less  than  one-fourth  as 
much  as  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Of  course  the  proponents  of  this  big 
budget  say,  "Yes,  but  we  have  State  ob- 
ligations also."  The  District  of  Columbia 
receives  the  State  share  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing  that  other  cities  do  not  re- 
ceive. The  U.S.  Government  provides  a 
lot  of  services  here  which  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  provide  for  the  communi- 
ties that  Members  of  this  House  repre- 
sent. 

I  will  mention  my  own  State  of  In- 
diana. If  we  added  all  the  employees  for 
the  entire  State  of  Indiana— 92  counties. 
600  times  the  size  in  land  mass  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  about  eight 
times  in  population  greater  than  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia— add  all  the  employees 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  all  the  em- 
ployees of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  a  city 
of  comparable  size,  we  still  do  not  have 
the  same  number  of  employees  which 
the  city  of  Washington  has.  Washington 
does  not  have  the  39.619  authorized  here. 
It  does  not  count  the  grants  and  all 


these  other  aid  programs.  The  total 
reaches  close  to  50.000  employees  for  this 
city  of  746,000  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wriU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt 
that  Indianapolis  would  support  24 
chauffeur-driven  automobiles,  as  appar- 
ently occurs  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
And  I  doubt  that  $650,000  worth  of  win- 
dowpanes  in  the  schools  in  Indianapolis 
are  deliberately  smashed  each  year  and 
workmen  are  paid  hazardous  duty  pay 
to  replace  them. 

Mr.  MYERS.  This  is  exactly  to  the 
point.  This  is  a  problem  I  do  not  know 
how  to  reach.  This  Committee  has  con- 
sidered this  problem  of  motivation,  or 
lack  of  motivation,  of  concern  of  the 
citizenry.  It  really  is  not  the  responsibil- 
ity of  this  Congress,  but  it  is  a  problem 
the  District  of  Columbia  has. 

That  is  a  part  of  the  problem,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa.  I  do  not  think 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  completely 
without  responsibility;  they  have  done 
everj-thing  they  could  do  to  prevent  these 
outbreaks  of  vandalism  or  the  lack  of 
concern  for  public  property. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly,  that  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  committee.  I  am 
saying  that  there  is  not  the  civic  re- 
sponsibility in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  money  comes  so  easily  that  they  do 
these  things. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head. 

Let  me  take  a  couple  of  cities.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio — we  have  a  gentleman  on  the 
committee  from  Cleveland — is  a  city  with 
a  population  sUghtly  more  than  Indian- 
apolis. The  city  of  Cleveland  spends 
slightly  more  than  Indianapolis,  but  a  far 
cry  from  that  of  what  the  District  of 
Columbia  spends.  Their  total  municipal 
employees  are  11,500  employees. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  is  a  larger  size,  much 
larger  than  Washington.  It  spends  only 
$301  million  in  total  budget  and  has  a 
total  of  19,000  employees.  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  has  a  population  of  slightly  less 
than  700,000  people  and  a  budget  of 
$202,000.  It  has  5.943  municipal  em- 
ployees. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on  of  the  number 
of  employees  the  District  has  in  compari- 
son, the  outlay  for  budget  expenses  and 
so  forth.  I  do  not  think  we  are  really  do- 
ing the  District  any  favor  by  continually 
letting  this  figiu-e  of  employees  climb, 
continually  expanding  the  budget  and 
giving  them  more  money. 

There  are  certain  hard  things  that  we 
have  to  provide  the  District  of  Columbia: 
schools,  police  protection,  recreation  fa- 
cilities, fire  protection.  These  are  things 
that  we  cannot  ignore,  but  as  to  some  of 
the  frills,  and  in  this  budget  we  have  seen 
one  or  two  new  ones,  where  the  Federal 
programs  are  being  phased  out,  we  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  However.  I  think  that 
next  year  we  have  to  see  how  many  of 
those  we  can  phase  out  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  change  the  situation  when  they 
have  been  at  the  Federal  trough  for  so 


long.  It  is  a  most  difficult  task  to  try  to 
get  this  budget  reduced. 

I  again  think  the  committee  did  a 
good  job,  not  the  best  job,  not  the  kind 
of  job  any  one  of  us  would  like  to  have 
done,  but  considering  the  mandate  that 
this  Congress  already  has  given  us,  we 
did  the  best  of  all  possible  jobs  in  reduc- 
ing this  budget. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young  • . 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QTTORUM    CALL   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXUl,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  my  intention  to  speak  out  of  or- 
der at  this  time.  I  regret  that  I  must  use 
this  procedure  to  continue  a  debate  that 
was  begun  earUer,  but  the  2  minutes  that 
were  offered  to  me  at  that  time  were 
just  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  material. 

POINT    OF    ORDES 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman  is  speaking  on  the 
matter  imder  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Fascell)  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  Uner  the  prec- 
edents and  under  present  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  governing  the  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  pending  bill,  there  is 
no  limitation  on  matters  wliich  may  be 
discussed  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
If  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  operat- 
ing under  a  rule  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  which  limited  debate  to  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill, 
the  gentleman's  point  of  order  would  be 
in  order. 

The  point  of  order  at  this  time  is  not  in 
order,  and  the  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  as  one  Member  of  this  House,  one 
of  a  very  few,  in  fact,  maybe  the  only 
one  who  has  ever  been  personally  in- 
volved in  an  impeachment  procedure 
from  the  time  that  it  was  first  initiated  in 
a  State  House  of  Representatives  until 
the  time  that  it  was  disposed  of  in  the 
State  Senate. 

I  also  rise.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  has  repeatedly  told 
even  the  most  outspoken  supporters  of 
the  President  that  a  decision  on  impeach- 
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ment  was  one  of  the  gravest  that  a  re- 
sponsible Member  of  Congress  would  ever 
be  called  upon  to  make,  and  that  deci- 
sion should  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
emotion  or  on  the  basis  of  partisanship, 
but  should  only  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
truth  and  on  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  millions  of  Americans  in  this 
Nation  who  believe  in  fair  play,  people 
who  want  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth, 
and  people  who  believe  that  2  years  and 
$8  million  worth  of  investigation  are 
enough  to  bring  out  that  truth  so  that 
we  can  make  that  fair  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  United  Press  In- 
ternational reported  a  statement  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary — and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  story 
as  it  appeared  in  a  newspaper  in  Los  An- 
geles— and  I  want  to  read  just  two  state- 
ments from  this  story  in  case  the  Mem- 
bers did  not  hear  it  earlier. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  said  that  all  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers will  support  the  Impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  enough  to  recommend  Impeach- 
ment to  the  full  House,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  reported  today. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Times  said  Rodlno  "commented  at 
length  in  the  presence  of  visitors  .  .  .  upon 
returning  to  his  office  Thursday"  during  a 
noon  break  In  the  committee's  proceedings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  happy  to  hear 
that  Chairman  Rodino  has  denied  this 
and  stated  that  he  could  not  say  whom 
those  people  were  that  he  discussed  it 
with.  I  would  say  that  I  know  whom  I 
had  lunch  with  yesterday,  and  I  know  the 
constituents  with  whom  I  met  yesterday; 
but.  of  course,  each  of  us  must  speak  for 
ourselves. 

I  also  know  what  the  reaction  would 
be  if  someone  from  the  White  House 
were  to  claim  this  same  lapse  of  memory. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  today 
to  state  that  what  we  have  seen  In  this 
news  item  this  morning  seems  to  prove 
what  some  people  have  been  suspecting 
for  a  long  time:  that  maybe  prejudg- 
ments have  been  made.  Maybe  a  scenario 
has  been  worked  out  in  advance.  Some  of 
the  things  that  we  have  seen  unfold  and 
some  of  the  drama  that  has  been  played 
seems  to  bear  out  the  suspicion  that  a 
scenario  has  been  established  in  advance. 

Many  of  us  are  very  curious  to  know 
who  is  the  phantom  director  of  this  im- 
peachment scenario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  reconvene  as 
the  House  I  will  ask  unanimmis  consent 
to  include  with  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  story  under  dis- 
cussion as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  further 
UPI  wire  story  identifying  Mr.  Sam 
Donaldson,  a  reporter  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  as  one  of  those  present 
In  Chairman  Rodino's  oflSce  and  quoting 
him  as  confirming  the  statement  attrib- 
uted to  Chairman  Rodino. 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  28,  1974] 
Anti-Nixon  Vote  by  21  Democrats  Seen 

(By  Jack  Nelson) 
Washington. — Chairman  Peter  W.  Rodino 
Jr.  (D-N.J.),  was  quoted  Thursday  as  saying 
that,  all  21  Democrats  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  are  prepared  to  vote  to  Impeach 
President  Nixon,  but  that  at  least  five  Re- 


publican votes  are  r  eeded  to  make  a  strong 
case  for  endorsemeni  by  the  full  House. 

Rodluo  has  no  Ind  cation  of  how  the  com- 
mittee's 17  Republi  :ans  will  vote.  Only  a 
simple  majority  Is  I  eeded  for  a  committee 
recommendation  to  Impeach.  However,  Ro- 
dino and  other  corr  mlttee  Democrats  have 
said  that  any  article  t  of  impeachment  voted 
by  the  committee  w  luld  stand  little  chance 
of  House  approval  u  tUess  supported  by  sev- 
eral committee  Bepi  bllcans. 

With  the  exceptlc  a  of  limited  testimony 
by  a  few  witnesses,  '  irhich  begins  next  week, 
the  committee  alrea  ly  has  heard  Its  staff's 
full  presentation  of  ill  available  evidence. 

Radlno  was  quote<  as  saying  that  the  evi- 
dence, despite  argun  ents  to  the  contrary  by 
James  D.  St.  Clair,  Mr.  Nixon's  chief  Im- 
peachment counsel,  s  sufficient  for  a  Senate 
trial  of  the  Preslden  ,. 

Rodino  commentei .  at  length  in  the  pres- 
ence of  visitors  on  t!  le  Impeachment  Inquiry 
upon  returning  to  h:  5  office  Thursday  during 
a  noon  break  In  St.  C  lair's  presentation.  That 
is  what  transpired: 

Hs  appeared  Irrlt  ited  that  St.  Clair,  In 
presenting  his  case,  had  stated  conclusions 
based  on  the  evlde:  ice,  rather  than  citing 
factual  information  a,s  required  by  commit- 
tee rules. 

"Some  of  the  me!  ibers  are  quite  upset," 
Rodino  said.  "I've  evi  n  talked  to  Republicans 
who  felt  It  was  wrc  ng  for  Mr.  St.  Clair  to 
state  conclusions." 

Rodino  said  Repul  illcan  members  who  be- 
lieve the  evidence  I  i  strong  and  may  vote 
for  impeachment  ar »  "agonizing"  over  how 
they  can  justify  vet  ng  to  impeach  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  a  memb<  r  of  their  own  party. 

He  said  he  was  no  t  sure  whether  as  many 
as  five  Republicans  ivould  support  the  arti- 
cles, but  added  that  If  any  Republicans  were 
"waiting  for  another  aombshell,  I  guess  about 
the  only  thing  left  is  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  tap<s." 

Now  pending  before  the  court  is  the  case 
of  special  Watergate  prosecutor  Leon  Jawor- 
skl'B  subpoena  for  i  apes  of  64  presidential 
conversations.  Argun  lents  on  the  cEise  will  be 
heard  on  July  8. 

Rodino  said  he  dl(  1  not  know  whether  the 
Supreme  Court  wot  id  rule  on  the  case  in 
time  for  It  to  be  a  fi  ctor  In  the  committee's 
deliberations.  He  sail  he  was  determined  to 
stick  to  a  conunltte<  schedule  that  calls  for 
an  Impecushment  vol  e  by  July  23. 

Several  Republicans  on  the  committee 
have  indicated  thsy  would  consider  It 
grounds  for  Impeach  nent  If  Mr.  Nixon  defied 
a  court  order  upholding  the  validity  of  the 
subpoena.  St.  Clal^  has  declined  to  say 
whether  the  Presld^t  would  obey  such  a 
court  order. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  reje<  ted  four  committee  sub- 
poenas and  has  beei .  served  with  four  other 
committee  subpoenas  that  he  has  indicated 
he  will  Ignore.  Most  1  lepublicans  on  the  com- 
mittee have  Indicate  d  they  do  not  consider 
noncompliance  with  the  committee  subpoe- 
nas an  Impeachable  offense. 

Rodino  believes  R«  publican  members  most 
likely  to  vote  for  Imj  eachment  Include  Reps. 
WUllam  S.  Cohen  (I  fe.) ,  M.  Caldwell  Butler 
(Va.),  Hamilton  Pis  i  Jr.  (N.Y.),  Thomas  F. 
RaUsback  (lU.),  Rol  ert  McClory  (HI.),  and 
Henry  P.  Smith  HI  (  N.T.) . 

Other  Republican!  who  have  been  cited  as 
possible  supporters  i  if  Impeachment  Include 
Rep.  Charles  W.  Saiidman,  Jr.  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who  is  engaged  In  i.  close  race  for  re- 
election and  Rep.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  who 
Thursday  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
Republican  nomlnajtlon  for  governor  of 
Marylaind.  i 

Rodino  has  a  bettet  feel  for  how  the  Demo- 
crats will  vote  becaise  he  meets  with  them 
frequently  in  closed-jdoor  caucuses. 

On  his  attempts  lio  keep  some  Democrats 
In  line  on  procedur  Jl  matters,  Rodino  said, 
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"Some  of  them  just  di  in't  look  down  the  road 
for  the  long  haul." 

"As  of  now,"  be  said,  all  Democrats  appear 
convinced  that  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to 


will  vote  for  Impeach- 


impeach  and  that  aU 
ment. 

Only  two  Democrat^,  Reps.  James  R.  Mann 
(S.C.)  and  Walter  Flowers  (Ala.),  both  from 
Southern  districts  tliat  are  strongly  pro. 
Nixon,  have  been  cona  Idered  as  possible  antl- 
Impeachment  votes. 

On  other  matters  R<  idlno  said : 

— Public  opinion  is  ahead  of  the  commit- 
tee. "Their  minds  are  made  up,"  In  wanting 
to  see  the  Impeachment  Issue  resolved  in 
a  Senate  trial. 

— Special  counsel  John  M.  Doar  and  ml- 
nority  counsel  Albert  E.  Jenner  Jr.  wlU  give 
the  committee  their  bhecMy  of  an  impeach- 
ment case  after  all  witnesses  have  been 
heard.  But  they  will  n  ot  recommend  that  the 
committee  vote  one  way  or  the  other.  Both 
attorneys  will  adopt  p  rosecutorlal  roles,  how- 
ever. Immediately  after  any  committee  vote 
for  impeachment.        1 

— Mr.  Nixon  has  realized  some  gains  in  the 
impeachment  battle  i|i  the  public  arena  witli 
his  trip  to  the  Mlddl^  East  and  his  current 
trip  to  Moscow.  Later,  Sam  Donaldson,  a 
reporter  for  the  Amelcan  Broadcasting  Co., 
said  he  was  one  of  tae  visitors  In  Rodino's 
office  and  described  ihe  iios  Angeles  Times 
story  by  Jack  Nelson   as  "absolutely  accur- 


ate to  my  recoUectlon 
Donaldson  said  he 


dino's  remarks  on  tte  air  because  he  con' 


sldered  them  "In  the 
background  session" 


had  not  reported  So- 


nature  of  a  guidance, 
in  which  Rodino,  re- 


sponding to  questions,  gave  his  assessment 


of  next  month's  sched- 
on  whether  to  rec(xn- 


of  the  likely  outcome 
uled  conunlttee  vote 
mend  impeachment 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr[  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  ^orida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maj-yland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  fromj  Florida  for  yielding. 

I  share  the  gentleman's  concern  about 
the  UPI  story  which)  quoted  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  story  indicating,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida)  has  said,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
(Mr.  Rodino)  had  Stated  yesterday  dur- 
ing the  noon  break  with  a  group  of  visi- 
tors in  his  o£Bce  tliat  all  21  Democrats 


Impeachment.    This 

kuch  because  we  had 

^ear  the  presentation 

President's  counsel 

begun  to  hear  from 


would    vote    for 
troubled  me  very 
only  just  begun  to 
of  evidence  from 
and  we  have  not  ye\ 
the  witnesses. 

I  was  very  pleasad  to  hear  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judlciap'  Committee,  to  me 
personally  and  to  t  le  House  as  a  whole, 
indicate  that  this  i  tory  was  not  true.  I 
was  disappointed,  h  owever.  that  he  fail- 
ed to  reveal  the  identity  of  those  with 
whom  he  met  yeste:  day  during  the  noon 
hour. 

Certainly,  he  must  recall  who  they 
were  and  I  think  it  might  be  appropriate 
if  some  of  our  investigative  reporters 
would  try  to  ascertain  this.  I  think  it  is 
an  important  matter  to  resolve. 

One  of  the  things  that  troubles  me  more 
than  anything  else  abd  it  has  troubled  me 
a  number  of  times  during  this  impeach- 


ment inquiry.  Is  thi 
"in"  thing  to  say  tl 
Inquiry  has  been  ol 
totally  unbiased.  A: 


t  it  seems  to  be  the 

t  this  impeachment 

jective  and  fair  and 

number  of  those  on 


this  side  of  the  als  e  have  so  Indicated. 
But  I  want  to  lndi(  ate  to  my  colleagues 
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that  I  do  not  share  that  view.  I  think 
it  has  been  biased  and  I  think  It  has  been 
unfair.  It  is  regrettable  that  a  myth  has 
been  created  that  the  contrary  Is  true, 
that  It  has  been  fair  and  unbiased. 

During  the  evolving  weeks  of  this  in- 
quiry, every  time  some  element  of  fair- 
ness has  been  conceded  to  the  President 
or  his  counsel  it  has  taken  place  only 
after  an  agonizing  partisan  squabble. 
With  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
majority,  such  concessions  to  fairness 
have  been  made.  Finally  the  majority 
conceded  that  the  President's  counsel 
can  participate,  and  then  they  conceded 
that  he  can  make  a  presentation,  and 
then  they  conceded  that  he  cai)  call  wit- 
nesses. But  when  they  finally  did  decide 
after  great  reluctance  to  call  witnesses, 
they  did  not  even  accord  the  President's 
counsel  the  right  to  call  six  witnesses. 
Is  that  fair?  To  not  allow  him  to  just 
call  six  witnesses  after  we  have  been 
active  in  hearing  material  against  the 
President  for  6  weeks,  is  certainly  not 
fair.  If  it  is,  I  do  not  know  what  fair- 
ness is. 

I  want  to  call  something  else  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  During  our 
debate  in  the  committee  the  other  day 
on  this  matter  of  calling  witnesses,  there 
was  an  amendment  before  the  committee, 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  that  amend- 
ment which  would  have  accorded  to  the 
President's  counsel  the  witnesses  that 
he  desired  to  call.  We  called  for  a  vote 
on  this  amendment  of  mine  and  it  pre- 
vailed by  a  21-to-17  vote. 

Immediately  upon  the  announcement 
of  the  result  of  that  vote  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Rodino,  banged 
the  gavel  and  called  a  recess  and  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  an  inunedi- 
ate  Democratic  caucus.  We  Republicans 
cooled  our  heels  and  waited  until  the 
Democrats  came  back  in.  When  they  did 
everything  was  arranged.  From  that 
point  on,  every  amendment  offered  by 
the  Republicans  to  add  witnesses  to  the 
list  were  rejected.  But  the  most  astound- 
ing thing  of  all  Is  that  we  had  a  rerun  on 
the  exact  language  of  the  Hogan  amend- 
ment, the  precise,  same  language,  and 
whereas  before  the  Democratic  caucus  it 
prevailed  by  a  21  to  17  vote,  after  the 
Democratic  caucus  it  was  defeated  by  a 
22  to  16  vote.  The  exact,  same  language. 

So,  when  we  hear  talk  about  fairness 
we  really  ought  not  to  be  deluded  into  be- 
lieving that  is  true. 

This  morning  we  had  another  develop- 
ment which  disturbed  me  very  much.  The 
President's  counsel  was  presenting  his 
perception  of  the  factual  material  before 
the  committee  on  the  various  possible 
impeachable  offenses.  He  presented  some 
excerpts  from  some  U.S.  district  court 
testimony,  which  is  in  the  public  domain, 
and  which  was  also  in  the  hands  of  our 
committee  staff.  The  testimony  of  vari- 
ous witnesses  which  was  excerpted  and 
presented  by  Mr.  St.  Clair,  the  Presi- 
dent's counsel,  was  exonerating  to  the 
President  on  various  matters  under  con- 
sideration. It  was  exculpatory  material. 
I  asked  the  staff  during  that  deliberation, 
why  this  had  not  been  presented  to  us 
earlier.  I  asked,  "If  this  Is  not  an  adver- 
sary proceeding,  as  we  have  been  assured 
for  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks  by  the 


chairman,  why  did  the  staff  not  present 
this  exculpatory  material  to  us  as  well  as 
the  Inculpatory  material?"  They  had  ac- 
cess to  this  material  but  they  did  not  call 
It  to  our  attention.  I  really  think 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  be  accorded  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  of  the 
gentleman  is  out  of  order.  The  time  is 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  statement  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  We  have  no 
additional  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 
It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Members  on  this 
side,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  immediately 
following  this  speaker  or  any  other 
speakers  that  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  has,  to  move  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Maryland    (Mr. 

HOGAN). 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding.  As 
I  was  saying  before  I  was  interrupted, 
during  the  factual  presentation  this 
morning  the  President's  Council  pre- 
sented U.S.  district  court  testimony  of 
witnesses  which  was  exculpatory  of  the 
President. 

I  asked  the  staff  why  this  mate- 
rial was  not  presented  to  us  while  they 
were  presenting  factual  material  in  a 
supposedly  objective  and  fair  and  un- 
biased manner  in  a  so-called  nonadver- 
sary  proceeding. 

The  answer  was  a  very  weak,  "Well, 
perhaps  we  made  a  mistake.  Perhaps  we 
should  have  included  It." 

Now,  I  am  not  here  to  say  that  the 
Democratic  majority  does  not  have  the 
right  to  be  partisan.  All  I  am  objecting 
to  is  the  myth  that  has  been  created  that 
they  are  not  partisan.  That  Is  the  thing 
that  troubles  me  very  much,  so  when 
some  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  say  that  the  inquiry  has  been 
fair  and  objective,  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  know  they  do  not  speak  for  all  of  us 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  In  these  few 
minutes  it  is  difficult  to  try  to  respond  to 
the  many  leaks  and  biased  Information 
that  comes  from  the  very  committee 
which  imposed  a  rule  of  confidentiality 
on  itself;  but  I  think  this  refusal  to  open 
the  meetings  to  public  view,  the  refusal 
to  allow  certain  witnesses  to  be  called, 
determinations  being  made  by  political 
IJarty  caucus,  rather  than  being  made  by 
the  committee  itself,  that  on  top  of  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  on  how  the 
Democratic  members  are  going  to  vote 
creates  a  further  problem  of  credibility, 
in  my  opinion. 


I  think  the  people  want  to  know  whose 
credibUity  is  in  doubt.  Is  it  Jack  Nelson 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  or  the  few 
people  that  meet  in  Chairman  Rodino's 
office,  or  is  It  the  chairman  himself? 

I  think  the  people  deserve  an  answer 
to  this  question.  I  think  it  is  time  to  take 
the  lid  off  of  this  coverup  committee. 

Let  us  quit  playing  games.  Let  us  get 
back  to  the  question  of  trying  to  fairly 
determine  the  gxiilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  say  It  Is  a 
very  Interesting  discussion;  but  In  the 
light  of  the  discussion  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  I  have  heard  from  very 
reliable  sources  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  already  has  Its  time  schedule 
laid  out.  When  the  committee  shall  stop 
its  dehberations,  when  the  resolution  is 
to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
when  we  su-e  to  vote,  and  when  we  are  to 
have  the  2  weeks  recess  at  the  end  of 
August  and  the  first  week  of  September. 

It  seems  to  me  they  are  getting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  We  ought  to  permit 
the  committee  to  act  based  on  the  evi- 
dence. That  is  what  we  are  supposed  to 
make  a  determination  on  and  not  by 
what  the  Democratic  caucus  dictates. 

This  Idea  of  trying  to  compress  our 
work  into  some  time  frame  is  something 
to  which  I  object,  and  object  to  very 
strenuously,  and  I  mentioned  this  the 
other  day  in  the  Committee.  I  would 
hope,  in  fairness  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  who 
occupies  that  high  office,  now  or  in  the 
future,  that  we  will  treat  him  fairly  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  If 
this  terrible  burden  ever  falls  upon  this 
body  In  the  future — and  I  hope  it  never 
does — that  it  will  not  compress  the  work 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  whatever 
committee  might  undertake  this  awe- 
some responsibility  into  some  precon- 
ceived time  frame;  that  they  will  let  the 
evidence  come  out;  that  they  will  let 
that  respondent,  whoever  he  might  be 
In  the  future,  have  his  witnesses,  have 
his  day  before  the  committee  and  before 
this  House.  Yes,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
American  people.  We  should  not  deny 
him  a  witness,  or  2  witnesses,  or  5  \vit- 
nesses,  or  6  witnesses,  or  60  witnesses. 

Think  of  it.  Think  of  It.  A  vote  along 
party  lines  in  that  committee  on  whether 
or  not  President's  counsel  should  have 
the  right  to  call  a  mere  six  witnesses. 
Unthinkable,  I  could  hardly  believe  this 
committee  would  take  such  an  action  on 
so  important  a  matter. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
one  additional  speaker  on  this  side  for 
3  minutes  only.  Following  this  speaker, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  move  that 
the  bin  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any- point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 

BANES) . 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  wish  to  prolong  this  matter,  but  I 
think  there  have  been  a  couple  of  things 
said  that  call  at  least  for  some  response 
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in  order  to  set  this  record  straight.  I 
deeply  regret  the  perception  that  a  few 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  ap- 
parently have  of  its  work.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  perception  is  shared  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  I  be- 
lieve feel  strongly  that  this  work  has 
been  carried  forward  in  a  fair  and  objec- 
tive maimer. 

The  chairman  earlier  today  responded 
to  the  story  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  alluded,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
recount  that,  but  I  do  want  to  under- 
score particiilarly  one  thing  which  the 
Chairman  said  and  its  interrelationship 
with  the  attitude  and  the  work  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

He  stated: 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  I 
have  at  every  opportunity  to  express  myself 
stated  the  need  to  proceed  only  on  the  basis 
of  fairness  and  to  Insure,  when  there  has 
been  a  complete  presentation,  only  then 
should  the  Members  draw  their  conclusion. 

I  can  state  to  the  Members  that  this 
is  exactly  the  attitude  that  the  chairman 
has  commtmlcated  to  the  members  oi 
the  committee  in  public,  in  caucus,  in 
private  talks.  There  is  a  need  for  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  people  of 
this  country  to  appreciate  the  process 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  We  have  not  come  to  pre- 
determinations, and  there  is  a  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  presentation  should 
be  made  and  that  the  Members  at  the 
conclusion  of  it  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  render  theii-  judgment. 

That  is  how  this  job  is  being  done,  and 
we  have  been  working  at  that  job  week 
in  and  week  out.  We  intend  to  make  a 
fair  and  objective  judgment  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people,  a  judgment  we  can 
take  to  the  people,  defend  to  the  people, 
and  explain  to  the  people. 

There  is  no  scenario,  to  use  the  word 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  Invoked 
earlier.  There  is  no  script  director.  There 
is  an  effort  to  move  this  inquiry  forward. 

There  is  an  effort  to  do  it  in  a  fair  and 
objective  manner,  and  the  chairman 
above  all  has  striven  to  the  utmost  to 
maintain  this  attitude  and  to  impress  it 
upon  the  members  of  the  committee.  I 
deeply  regret  this  press  story.  The  chair- 
man has  explained  it  earlier  in  the  day. 
I  deeply  regret  the  perception  that  cer- 
tain Members  have  expressed  about  the 
committee.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  ac- 
curate perception.  I  do  not  believe  It  is 
a  fair  perception. 

I  do  not  think  it  does  justice  to  the  ef- 
forts which  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  been  making 
in  order  to  see  that  this  very  grave  mat- 
ter is  carried  forth  in  the  manner  that  is 
called  for  by  the  Constitution  and  by  our 
traditions  and  by  our  heritage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  additional  requests  for  time  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
<Mr.  YotTNG),  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


from  the  full  vie 
for  the  leaks  of  ce: 
witnesses  who  ar( 
fused  and  why  ari 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  I^orida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleiian  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  td  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  who  jua  left  the  well  that  I 
believe  he  is  very  jincere  in  what  he  has 
said  and  in  what  he  believes. 

My  question  is  if  jas  he  says,  that  is  the 
firm  feeling  of  the  t^ommlttee,  why  Is  the 
committee  proceet^ng  in  private,  away 
of  the  public  except 
ain  stories?  WJiy  are 
suggested  being  re- 
decisions  being  made 
in  a  political  cauctis  rather  than  in  the 
full  Committee?  If  there  is  no  scenario, 
how  has  the  schedule  and  timetable  al- 
ready been  establiiied? 

Mr.  SARBANES J  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yiel  1, 1  would  assume  that 
the  gentleman  woi  Id  concede  that  there 
is  a  necessity  to  establish  some  sort  of 
tentative  time  sch;dule.  Someone  made 
a  reference  to  the  'act  that  the  time  pe- 
riod for  witnesses  1  las  been  firmly  estab- 
lished. That  is  n<  t  completely  correct. 
The  gentleman  fr)m  Illinois  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clory),  acting  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  committee,  offered  an 
amendment  makii  g  it  very  clear  that 
that  time  period  ;ould  be  amended,  if 
necessary ;  and  tha  .  amendment  was  sup- 
ported by  an  ovenvhelming  vote  in  the 
Committee,  and  tl^e  subsequent  motion 
was  supported  by  An  overwhelming  vote. 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mrj  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
R.  15581  to  appro- 
for  the  District  of 
ing  fiscal  year  the 
$1,074  billion,  a  gen- 
balanced  budget. 


strong  support  of 
priate   1975   funds 
Columbia.  This  cc 
city's  budget  totals 
erous  budget,  but 


budget  released 
went  through  a  mo 
view  by  the  local 
suited  in  a  number 


The  fiscal  planming  process  for  this 
budget  has  been  fextenslve.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  a  statement  to  Members  last 
September,  the  budget's  planning  began 
with  a  thorough  ravlew  of  the  impact  of 
5-  to  10-percent  reductions  or  increases 
in  each  Governr|ient  program  as  a 
method  of  examioing  a  full  range  of 
funding  choices.  ;The  Mayor's  initial 
early  January  then 
ith-long  intensive  re- 
ity  Council  which  re- 
Jof  important  changes 
in  funding  for  higher  education  and  the 
new  home  rule  functions.  The  next  step 
was  an  analysis  by  the  President's  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  finally 
submission  to  the  Congressional  Appro- 
priations Committtes. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out 
that  the  budgeting  provisions  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act  papsed  by  this  body  last 
October  and  appijoved  overwhelmingly 
by  the  local  voter^  in  their  May  7  ref- 
^reserve  this  budget 
and  strengthen  it 
)f  requirements  that 
lation  be  provided  to 
ind  the  City  Council. 

the  untiring  efforts 
rom  Kentucky,  Con- 
:her,  whose  subcom- 
mittee has  successfully  shepherded  this 
legislation  through  its  congressional  re- 
view process  and  h^  brought  to  the  floor 
today  a  budget  i^hich  maintains  the 
major  component^  of  the  city's  fiscal 
program  that  be^s  on  Jiily  1.  This 


erendum    would 
planning    process  ] 
through  a  series 
better  fiscal  infori 
both  the  Congress  ] 

I  again  comme 
of  my  colleague 
gressman  Bill  Na^ 
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budget  ccHitalns  ntorly  all  the  funds 
necessary  to  maintain  a  vigorous  capital 
expenditure  program  as  we  rapidly  ap- 
proach  our  Bicentennial  celebration. 

The  budget  Includes  moneys  for  local 
community  service  programs  to  the 
needy — programs  which  previously  were 
funded  by  the  Pedeml  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity  and  wcjuld  have  terminated 
on  June  20  If  the^  moneys  had  been 
denied.  H.R.  15581  (^on tains,  for  the  first 
time,  $2.1  million  in  funds  for  attorney 
fees  for  indigent  defendants  so  that  our 
legal  doctrines  of  pji-oper  representation 
before  the  courts  can  be  preserved  for  all, 
regardless  of  their  dnancial  status.  Most 
importantly,  the  binget  before  us  today 
looks  ahead  to  future  fimding  needs  and 
sets  aside  adequate  pioneys  to  pay  forth- 
coming salary  increises. 

Finally,  in  recognition  of  the  unique 
status  of  the  District  as  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, this  legislation  includes  nearly  all 
the  authorized  Federal  payment  con- 
tained in  the  Home  Rule  Act.  For  more 
than  75  years  Congress  has  recognized 
its  special  responsimlity  to  the  financial 
well-being  of  the  Nation  s  Capital  by  reg- 
ularly appropriating  a  share  of  the  funds 
needed  for  the  operfetion  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District!  I  am  encouraged  to 
see  this  responsibility'  strongly  reaffirmed 
in  H.R.  15581. 

I  must  point  out 
are  questions  about 


however,  there  still 
adequate  fimds  for 


a  number  of  critical  [local  programs.  No.  1 
involves  funding  of  the  new  responsibili- 
ties and  operations  transferred  to  the 
local  government  in  Public  Law  93-198: 
The  Home  Rule  Actj  This  legislation  pro- 
vided for  a  larger  I  locally  elected  City 
Council  to  undertaike  the  many  addi- 


tional functions  of 
ment.  Sufficient  fi 
in  the  1975  amount 
staffing  needs  and 


new  local  govem- 

ids  are  not  Included 

to  cover  the  larger 

additional  exp>enses 


that  will  be  encountered  by  the  CounciL 
There  is  also  a  question  that  $432,000 
are  not  provided  tij  cover  the  new  mu- 
nicipal plaiming  functions  which  the  city 
will  receive  from  the  National  Capita 
Planning  Commission  on  July  1.  Iliese 
functions  are  being  transferred  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  in  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  undertaking 
on  a  comprehensive  basis  local  planning 
for  local  needs. 


resources  must  also 
Dlementing  the  new 
le  city's  rent  control 
lew  office  of  business 
further  hopeful  that 


Staffing  and  othe^ 
be  provided  for 
responsibilities  of  tl 
program  and  for  a 
development.  I  am 

the  $1.5  million  rediiction  on  special  edu- 
cation funds  will  be|  reexamined. 

Finally,  only  $6  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  cover  I  the  mandatory  pay- 
ments by  the  District  of  its  share  of  the 


Metrobus  operating 
District's  share  is 
be  $16.9  million  and 
correctly  predicted. 


expenses.  The  1975 

ilready  estimated  to 

as  Mr.  Natcher  has 

'ill  probably  go  even 


higher.  I  share  th0  concerns  expressed 
by  my  colleagues  at  the  expenses  of  our 
public  transit  systeii.  However,  the  Dis- 
trict's payments  ar®  required  by  law, 
cannot  be  reduced  iy  the  District  alone, 
and — per  an  agree  nent  of  the  transit 


board — if  these  cos 


s  are  not  paid  each 
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half  year,  the  District  must  pay  an  in- 
terest penalty  thus  increasing  the  total 
amotmt  that  will  be  due.  I  am  hopeful 
that  a  solution  to  this  complicated  fund- 
ing problem  will  be  found  this  year. 

I  recognized  the  impxjrtance  of  retain- 
ing a  balanced  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  However,  in  some  quarters  it 
is  believed  thp.t  a  balanced  budget  could 
be  preserved,  even  with  the  restoration 
of  up  to  $8  million  to  the  amounts  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  15581.  It  is  my  hope  that 
some  way  can  be  found  to  restore  some 
of  the  funds  for  these  important  District 
programs. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  additional  requests  for  time  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mi-.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GENXBAL   OPERATING   EXPENSES 

General  operating  expenses,  $76,878,000,  of 
which  $7,355,600  shall  be  payable  from  the 
revenue  sharing  trust  fund,  $660,100  from 
the  highway  fund  (Including  $79,200  from 
the  motor  vehicle  parking  account),  $107,- 
700  from  the  water  fund,  and  $71,800  from 
the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund:  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  the  Commis- 
sioner and  $2,500  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  shall  be  avail- 
able from  this  appropriation  for  expendi- 
tures for  official  purposes:  Provided  further. 
That,  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  and  reas- 
sessing real  property  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, $5,000  of  the  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109,  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not 
in  excess  of  $100  per  diem:  Provided  further , 
That  not  to  exceed  $7,500  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  test  borings  and 
sou  investigations:  Provided  furiher.  That 
♦2,375,000  of  this  appropriation  payable 
from  the  revenue  sharing  trust  fund  (to  re- 
main available  until  expended)  shall  be 
available  solely  for  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployees' disability  compensation:  Provided 
further.  That  not  to  exceed  $125,000  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  settle- 
ment of  property  damage  claims  not  In  excess 
of  $500  each  and  personal  Injxiry  claims  not 
In  excess  of  $1,000  each:  Provided  further, 
That  not  to  exceed  $50,000  of  any  appropria- 
tions available  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  be  used  to  match  financial  contributions 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Office  of  Civil  Defense  for 
the  purchase  of  civil  defense  equipment  and 
supplies  approved  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, when  authorized  by  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  NATCHER  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  and 
open  to  amendment  and  points  of  order 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT    OF    OROES 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  on  the  language  to  be 
found  on  page  3  of  the  bUl,  lines  7 
through  10,  specifically  reading: 

Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for 
the  Commissioner  and  $2,500  for  the  Chalr- 
nian  of  the  District  of  Columbia  CouncU  shaU 


be    avaUable    from    this    appropriation    for 
expenditures  for  official  purposes: 

That  is  not  authorized  by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  like  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Under  Public  Law  93-140,  approved 
October  26,  lS73,  we  have  section  26, 
which  provides  as  follows : 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  President  of  the  Federal  City 
College,  the  President  of  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute,  and  the  President 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege are  hereby  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  expenditure,  within  the  limits  of  speci- 
fied annvial  appropriations,  of  funds  for  ap- 
propriate purposes  related  to  their  official 
capacity  as  they  may  respectively  deem 
necessary.  Their  determination  thereof  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive,  and  their  certifi- 
cate shall  be  sufficient  voucher  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

ITiis  is  authorized,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  point  of  order  should  be  overruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Pascell).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  '•ule. 

The  language  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  objects,  on  page  3  of  the  bill, 
lines  7  through  10,  is  clearly  authorized 
within  the  law  cited,  Public  Law  93-140, 
section  26.  Therefore,  the  Chair  is  con- 
strained to  overrule  the  point  of  order. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
another  point  of  order  on  the  language 
to  be  found  on  page  5,  lines  12  to  17, 
specifically  reading: 

Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
for  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  $1,000 
for  the  President  of  Federal  City  College,  and 
$1,000  for  the  President  of  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute  shall  be  available  from  this 
appropriation  for  expenditures  for  official 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  language  is  not 
authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again 
would  like  to  cite  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  section  26  of 
Public  Law  93-140.  which  clearly  shows 
that  this  is  authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Fascell)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  language  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  objects,  ap- 
pearing on  page  5,  at  lines  12  through 
17,  is  clearly  authorized  within  the  lan- 
guage of  section  26  of  Public  Law  93-140. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  overules  the 
point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MR.  GRAY 

Ml-.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

(The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows:) 


Sec.  1.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein, 
all  vouchers  covering  expenditures  of  ap- 
propriations contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
audited  before  payment  by  the  designated 
certifying  official  and  the  vouchers  as  ap- 
proved shall  be  paid  by  checlcs  Issued  by  the 
designating  disbursing  official. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Okat:  On  page 
10,  Immediately  below  line  13,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  1A.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  design,  plans,  and  speci- 
fications. Including  detailed  cost  estimates, 
of  the  civic  center  to  be  constructed  under 
the  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  Memorial  Bicen- 
tennial Civic  Center  Act  (Public  Law  92-520) 
shall  be  deemed  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations  for 
purposes  of  section  3(d)(4)  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Gray). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  reserves  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gray  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.'* 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  wish 
to  apologize  to  the  Members  for  taking 
this  time.  I  realize  this  is  Friday,  and 
I  know  we  ail  want  to  get  away  from 
here.  However,  I  hope  the  Members  will 
indulge  me  for  a  few  minutes,  because 
I  beUeve  this  is  a  very  important  subject, 
one  that  touches  the  pocketbook  of  every 
taxpayer  in  this  great  country. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher  )  for  reserving  his  point  of  order 
so  that  I  can  explain  this  proposition. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  if 
the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order 
I  do  plan  to  introduce  general  legislation 
today  that  will  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose about  which  I  intend  to  make  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  180  years  ago 
George  Washington  stood  where  the 
Naval  Observatory  is  located  at  34th 
Street  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
and  he  looked  down  upon  what  is  now 
the  City  of  Washington,  and  he  laid  this 
out  as  a  central  gathering  point  for  what 
he  knew  would  become  a  great  and  fast 
growing  country.  During  the  ensuing  180 
years  we  have  tried  to  build  a  facility  in 
this  great  Capital — I  say,  "we";  I  mean 
the  various  Congresses  and  the  City 
Fathers  and  other  people  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  in  public  life  in  this  city — a 
place  where  our  constituents  could  come 
and  could  gather  and  could  talk  about 
their  business  and  our  business  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  a  place 
where  we  could  hold  inaugurations  in- 
side, a  place  where  we  could  have  in- 
augural balls  without  having  them 
scattered  all  over  the  city,  a  place  where 
our  national  nominating  conventions 
can  be  held,  schoolchildren,  educators, 
and  people  from  all  walks  of  Ufe  could 
come  and  sit  and  break  bread  and  discuss 
their  business. 

Unfortunately,  up  imtil  this  very  day. 
this  is  the  only  city  in  the  world  with  a 
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population  of  over  250,000  that  does  not 
have  some  tive  of  a  convention  center,  a 
civic  center,  or  a  meeting  hall  to  accom- 
modate large  groups. 

We  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
labored  for  4  long,  hard  years;  we 
held  five  separate  hearings;  we  even  held 
hearings  in  the  center  of  the  city,  which 
was  an  unprecedented  act,  I  will  say  to 
my  colleagues,  and  we  allowed  evei^y  sin- 
gle person  who  wanted  to  be  heard  a 
chance  to  speak  up  in  behalf  of  the  need 
for  building  a  civic  center  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

It  was  almost  imanimous.  The  Mayor, 
the  City  Council  they  voted  8  to  1. 
Delegate  Fountroy  and  yes,  this  Congress 
over  20  months  ago  by  more  than  a  40- 
vote  majority  and  unanimously  by  the 
other  body,  and  on  two  occasions  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  sent 
special  messages  agreeing  to  the  need  for 
a  civic  center  In  ovu-  Nation's  Capital. 

I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  one 
\^hom  I  hold  in  greater  regard  In  this 
House  than  I  do  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Natcher.  He  is 
a  handsome,  erudite,  able  chairman  who 
works  hard.  But,  for  some  reason  known 
only  to  the  gentleman  and  to  God  he  has 
sat  on  legislation  approved  20  months 
ago  by  this  House  that  merely  called 
upon  him  to  approve  the  plans  and  spec- 
ifications and  the  cost  estimates  for  this 
much  needed  facility. 

Now,  my  friends,  it  would  take  all  day 
to  tell  you  about  the  great  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  this  particular  project.  Let 
me  sxmomarlze  it  very  briefly: 

Since  Congress  passed  the  authoriza- 
-tion  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  build 
a  civic  center — several  private  entrepre- 
neurs have  pledged  over  $200  million  in 
new  hotels,  in  new  restaurants,  and  in 
new  facilities  In  this  worn-out  area 
known  as  Mt.  Vernon  Square;  I  repeat, 
over  $200  million.  The  cost  of  the  Eisen- 
hower Center  would  be  $5  million  a  year 
with  5.5  percent  rate  on  the  bonds.  That 
is  much  cheaper  than  the  Government 
can  borrow  money. 

The  real  estate  taxes  alone — forget 
about  the  sales  taxes,  forget  about  the 
bed  taxes  now  being  charged — the  real 
estate  taxes  alone  collected  from  these 
private  entrepreneurs  would  more  than 
pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  this  facility  if 
the  city  never  took  in  a  nickel  at  the 
front  door,  from  spectator  events  and 
from  conventions. 

But  I  am  more  concerned,  my  friends, 
as  I  leave  the  Congress.  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  what  is  happening  to  this 
city.  I  am  concerned  about  the  collision 
course  we  are  on  with  fiscal  disaster  In 
this  city. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher),  gave  an 
eloquent  speech  in  his  opening  remarks 
and  he  told  the  Members  that  out  of 
the  $1,382,000,000  carried  in  this  bill  to- 
day that  $724  million  of  that  is  coming 
from  your  taxpayers  and  from  mine.  I 
represent  the  fourth  largest  taxpaying 
State  in  the  Nation. 

The  gentleman  also  told  you  there  were 
4,000  less  schoolchildren  in  the  schools 
in  the  District. 

The  gentleman  did  not  tell  you  that 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress  that  we 
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have  lost  over  55,00(  i  people  in  Washing- 
ton, B.C.  The  gentleman  did  not  tell  you 
that  there  are  only  748,000  people  resid- 
ing in  the  District  ol  Colimibia.  The  gen- 
tleman did  not  tell  you  that  just  in  the 
past  10  years  we  jhave  increased  the 
direct  Federal  paynjent  from  $37  million 
per  year  to  $221  million  today,  a  600-per- 
cent increase  in  10  4iort  years. 

The  gentleman  did  not  tell  you  that 
just  the  increase — and  I  repeat— just  the 
increase  in  the  Fe(|eral  payment  in  the 
past  3  years  alone  would  have  paid  cash, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel  for  everything  you 
see  here  on  this  drawing. 

Yes,  we  are  headiilg  for  a  fiscal  disaster 
in  the  District  of  Colimabia.  And  I  do  not 
mean  to  cast  any  as|)ersions  on  my  friend 
Mayor  Washington  and  the  distinguished 
City  Council,  but  tie  facts  are  that  the 
inner  city  around  Bit.  Vernon  Square  Is 
dying.  1 

I  flew  over  the  ciiy  recently  in  a  heli- 
copter and  you  see  very  few  cranes  going 
up  over  new  buildings  except  Federal 
buildings  to  serve  Bureaucracy.  But,  go 


out  In  the  environs 
you  see,  new  housir 


and  that  is  all  that 
projects,  new  high- 


rise  buildings,  new  shopping  centers. 
Who  Is  paying  for  this  regression  in 


the  Nation's  Capit 
yours. 

Here  Is  an  oppor 
trepreneurs  to  cor 
hotels  and  the  resi 


?  My  taxpayers  and 


Ity  for  private  en- 
|e  in  and  build  the 
lurants  to  give  this 
city  some  new  jobs.jnew  spirit  and  some 
new  Ufeblood. 

Is  It  not  Ironic,  jmy  friends,  we  are 
spending  $3.5  bIllio|i  to  $4  billion  to  put 
In  a  subway  system)  for  who  to  ride  on? 
You  can  walk  the  streets  after  dark  in 
the  Mt.  Vernon  S(|uare  where  we  pro- 
pose to  put  this  prciject  and  you  will  see 
7e  need  to  build  in 
ire  now  building  the 
Visitors'  Center  at  Union  Station.  The 
Civic  Center  will  |  be  only  8  blocks 
iple  parking  at  the 
Union  Station.  We  will  have  a  connec- 
tion there  with  the  $ubway.  We  will  have 
minibus  services  baek  and  forth,  and  you 
will  see  a  whole  newj  corridor  from  Union 
Station  down  to  Mtl  Vernon  Square  with 
new  hotels,  restaurants,  yes,  new  life- 
blood  for  the  District  of  Colvunbla.  If  the 
Appropriations  Cotamittee  will  only  act. 
It  is  already  pubao  law.  The  Members 
are  not  going  to  belvoting  on  the  Eisen- 
hower Center.  It  is|  a  public  law.  It  has 
been  since  October  ]j972.  We  are  only  ask- 


very  few  people, 
more  vitality.  We 


ing  the  Committee 
follow  the  mandate 


an  Appropriations  to 
of  this  House,  of  this 


Congress,  and  of  th(  President  in  review- 


ing the  plans  and 


they  do  not  like  thej  e  plans,  they  have  an 
obligation  to  say  w  lat  they  do  not  like 


about  them.  If  it  Ls 


approving  them.  If 


parking,  we  can  re- 


solve that.  If  they  d  o  not  like  the  design, 
we  will  have  the  an  hitects  redesign  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  c(  insent 
allowed  to  proceep  for 
minute.) 

Mr.   GRAY.  The 
and  the  bankers  ol 


Mr.  Gray  was 
1    additional 


city  of  Washington 
this  city  have  put 
up  $600,000  to  draw  these  plans.  We  have 


not  put  up  a  dime 
We  can  build  all 


for  this  civic  center, 
ypes  of  facilities  in 


Cambodia,  Laos,  an  I  South  Vietnam  and 
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projects  as  the  PHI 


$200  million  corn- 
private  entrepren- 
Be  this  city  go  and 


I  said  earlier,  if  I 
illng  on  the  point 

lan  from  Kentuc^ 
offer  general  legis- 

11  allow  the  project 
Mr.  Chairman,  I 


128  million  for  such 

Building  in  Washingiton  but  for  the  Na- 
tion's capital,  not  a  dime  has  gone  into 
this  center.  They  had  to  go  to  the  local 
banks  and  borrow  $600,000 — the  city 
did — in  order  to  dr^w  these  plans  that 
we  see  here  before  up.  Is  that  not  a  na- 
tional disgrace?  Bllltons  for  bureaucracy 
but  nothing  for  a  facility  that  the  tax- 
payers will  use  and  enjoy. 

If  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
continues  to  sit  on  it«  con-stitutlonal  obli- 
gation, we  will  lose  $600,000  for  a  set  of 
plans.  We  will  lose] 
mitted  in  writing  bji 
eurs  who  want  to 

want  to  see  It  develop.  Further,  It  Is  cost- 
ing $700,000  every  rqonth  this  project  b 
held  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as 
receive  an  adverse 
of  order  the  gentler 
has  raised,  I  intend 
lation  today  that  wl 
to  move  forward  nojc 
want  to  see  the  day  come  when  we  can 
be  self-sustaining.  I  kvant  to  see  the  day 
come  when  we  will  not  have  to  increase 
this  Federal  payment  by  $30  or  $40 
million  every  single  fear,  and  that  Is  the 
case  today.  The  Ino'ease  today  Is  over 
$33  million  plus  other  taxpayer  funds  La 
loans  and  public  works. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  wish]  to  be  heard  further 
on  his  point  of  order  9 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  In- 
sist on  my  point  of  order,  and  I  should 
like  to  be  heard  on  tpe  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  th0  amendment  offered 
by  my  distingulshedj  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  is  clearly  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  The  provision 
of  the  basic  legislation,  the  organic 
legislation.  Public  Lfiw  92-520  of  Octo- 
ber 21,  1972,  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

No  purchase  contracjt  for  the  construction 
of  such  civic  center  shall  be  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  section 
until  30  legislative  days  following  submittal 
to  and  approval  by  tne  Senate  and  House 
Committees  for  the  Dlttrlct  of  Coliunbla  and 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, of  the  deplgn,  plans,  and  speci- 
fications. Including  dfltalled  cost  estimates, 
of  such  civic  center.      | 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  1(a)  as  set 
forth  In  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  niiijois  provides  in  part 
as  follows:  I 

"Notwithstanding  jany  other  provision 
of  law" — and  that  clearly,  there  at  that 
point,  Mr.  Chairman,  makes  It  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill,  and  I  in- 
sist on  my  point  of  onder. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  In 
all  fairness  to  the  niembers  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Distrifct  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations, and  in  fairness  to  the 
Committee  on  Appr  jpriations,  I  should 
say  just  a  word  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleipan  from  Illinois, 
about  this  center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  will 
recall  at  the  time  this  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Corgress  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois,  he 
and  other  members  ( ►f  his  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  stated  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  that   this  civic  center 
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would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  one  dime.  He  said  on 
this  floor  that  every  dollar  of  this  money 
would  be  used  and  would  be  obtained 
from  private  entrepreneurs  downtown  to 
construct  this  center,  and  It  would  not 
cost  a  dime. 

He  also  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
bill  as  presented  contained  $14  million 
of  Federal  money.  Other  than  that 
money,  they  would  go  downtown  and  get 
a  contractor,  a  private  entrepreneur, 
and  construct  this  civic  center  and  turn 
it  over  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  they  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee  with  their  fixed 
cost  estimate  and  with  plans  and  speci- 
fications, we  said,  "Who  is  going  to  build 
it?"  They  said,  "Mr.  Chairman,  we  can- 
not get  anyone  downtown  to  build  this 
civic  center.  We  cannot  get  anyone  to 
contract  for  It.  We  carmot  get  an  en- 
trepreneur to  build  it.  We  now  ask  you 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  let  us  Issue  $81  million 
worth  of  bonds  payable  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  be  issued  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  build  this  civic 
center."  Their  proposal  was  not  that  this 
be  done  by  private  entrepreneurs  and 
not  under  a  contract  where  somebody 
else  would  build  it  and  then  turn  it  over 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  word  or  two  and  I  will 
conclude.  When  they  said  that  they 
wanted  $81  million  worth  of  bonds,  we 
said,  "Why  do  you  want  them?"  The 
House  of  Representatives  was  informed 
that  the  civic  center  would  cost  not  to 
exceed  $65  million."  "Mr.  Chairman," 
they  said,  "we  need  $81  miUion  of  bonds 
because  we  have  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  bond  issue  but  the  structure  Itself 
will  cost  only  $72.1  million,  and  amor- 
tized over  a  period  of  30  years  It  would 
cost  the  District  of  Columbia  $165  mil- 
lion." 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  what  we 
on  our  subcommittee  said  to  them.  We 
said  that  we  do  not  have  the  right  on  this 
subcommittee  to  violate  the  provisions  of 
the  law  and  to  violate  what  they  said 
to  the  House  when  they  came  in  and  said 
it  would  cost  $65  million.  That  Is  why 
the  bill  was  passed.  We  do  not  have  the 
right  to  change  the  provisions  of  that 
law  and  say  that  we  are  going  to  let  the 
bonds  be  issued  and  that  we  are  going 
to  let  it  cost  $165  million  over  a  30-year 
period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as  I  am  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress,  and  I  say  this  to 
you  frankly,  I  do  not  have  that  right  and 
I  do  not  Intend  to  come  Into  this  Com- 
mittee and  say  we  have  changed  the  law. 
It  was  not  presented  that  way.  We  can- 
not say:  "We  are  going  to  change  it  for 
you  and  let  it  cost  $165  million." 

I  voted  for  home  rule.  I  thought  the 
mstrict  of  Columbia  people  should  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  and  elect  their 
Mayor  and  City  Council,  and  I  think,  yes, 
the  people  in  Washington  should  have 
the  right  to  decide  whether  they  want 
this  $165  million  project  saddled  on  their 
Dacks,  when  it  was  presented  to  this  Con- 
gress as  $65  million  and  not  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  dime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chair  has  been  good 
enough  to  let  me  make  this  statement. 


I  appreciate  It,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  In  all 
fairness  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
I  had  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  insist  on  my 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  this  point  of  order?  I  hope  the 
Members  will  indulge  me  as  they  In- 
dulged my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  while  he  made  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Now  that  the  Chair- 
man has  been  enlightened  as  to  the  facts 
on  both  sides  of  this  situation  he  would 
be  delighted  to  hear  the  gentleman  on 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
got  carried  away,  I  hope  I  can  be  In- 
dulged while  I  explain  why  we  are  here. 
It  does  revolve  around  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  stated  we  Were  asking  for 
something  in  this  amendment  that  was 
not  authorized  by  law.  I  think  I  could 
put  it  in  proper  perspective  by  pointing 
out  that  It  reminds  me  of  the  little  old 
lady  who  told  her  daughter  that  she 
might  go  swimming  but  that  she  must 
not  get  near  the  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  stated  we  are  asking  for 
something  that  was  not  authorized  by 
law  and  he  could  not  possibly  violate  the 
law,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
basic  language  before  the  Chairman  rules 
on  the  point  of  order. 

No  purchase  contract  for  the  construction 
of  such  Center  shall  be  entered  Into  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  this  section  until  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  had  the  plans  and  they  have 
been  approved. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, said  the  District  was  unable  to  get 
a  private  entrepreneur  to  build  this  pri- 
vate faciUty.  The  District  of  Columbia 
is  prohibited  by  law  from  engaging  an 
entrepreneur,  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder)  .  How  can  they  engage  an  entre- 
preneur imtil  a  plan  has  been  approved 
which  Is  required  by  law?  So  all  my 
amendment,  which  Is  pending,  does,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  say  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  does  hereby  approve  the 
plans  and  specifications.  That  is  the  first 
thing. 

That  is  the  first  thing.  The  second 
thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, which  Is  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. The  very  distinguished  chairman 
is  sitting  here,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Dices) .  He  can  tell  us  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  has  ap- 
proved the  plans  and  cost  estimates  and 
the  specifications  for  this  project.  So  It 
is  only  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
that  is  holding  back. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  is  very, 
very  Important,  the  reason  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  talking  about  bonds  is  to 
save  money. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  Is  not  addressing  him- 
self to  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  address  himself  to  the  point 
of  order. 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky  cer- 
tainly did  not  speak  to  the  point  of  order. 

I  will  let  the  ruling  stand  and  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  I  do  not  think  the 
record  should  stand  on  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

I  know  he  is  proceeding  in  good  faith, 
but  I  know  he  is  inaccurate.  I  ask  for  a 
ruling  and  If  I  am  ruled  out,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  which  would 
concern  a  new  section  in  the  bill,  recites: 

Sec.  1A.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  design,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions, Including  detaUed  cost  estimates,  of 
the  civic  center  to  be  constructed  under  the 
Dwlght  D.  ElsenhovFer  Memorial  Bicenten- 
nial Civic  Center  Act  (Public  Law  92-520) 
shall  be  deemed  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations  for 
purposes  of  section  3(d)  (4)  of  such  Act. 

When  one  refers  to  the  language  of 
the  act  which  was  read  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  in  his  discussion  on  the 
point  of  order,  that  language  being  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  92-520  of  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Memorial  Bicen- 
tennial Civic  Center  Act  and  section  3  of 
that  act.  It  Is  quite  clear  there  that  the 
act  requires  approval  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations,  in 
addition  to  other  matters,  and  that  the 
language  of  the  amendment  very  clearly 
seeks  to  change  existing  law  by  legislat- 
ing such  approval. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
any  funds  in  the  amendment  have 
been  authorized,  but  whether  or  not  the 
pending  amendment  seeks  to  change 
existing  law,  and  it  obviously  and  clearly 
seeks  to  do  that.  Therefore,  the  Chair 
sustahis  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  apologize  to  my 
colleagues,  but  I  do  not  want  the  record 
to  stand  as  it  is  right  now  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  did  not  Intend 
to  impugn  my  integrity  when  he  said 
that  I  stated  on  this  floor  In  1972,  that 
this  project  would  not  cost  the  taxoayers 
a  dime  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
it  now  will.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  ab- 
solutely not  true. 

What  happened  is  very  simple. 

We  are  building  new  buildings  in  Ken- 
tucky. Illinois  and  other  places,  public 
buildings  with  private  entrepreneurs  and 
the  interest  rate  is  running  from  8  to 
10  percent;  so  I  take  my  hat  off  to  the 
mayor  and  the  council.  Here  is  what  they 
did.  They  formed  a  private  entrepreneurs 
corporation  as  a  legal  entity  and  that 
legal  government  entity  was  able  to  go 
to  the  bond  market.  They  have  a  state- 
ment in  writing  and  the  bond  market 
said,  "We  will  buy  your  bonds  at  5  or  5'/2 
percent." 

Why  would  my  friend  from  Kentucky 
and  his  subcommittee  be  opposed  to  the 
city  saving  $8  million  over  the  life  of  the 
contract  on  this  project?  That  Is  what 
It  amounts  to.  If  he  wants  the  city  to  go 
ahead  and  go  out  on  the  market  with  the 
high  interest  rate  prevailing  today  and 
pay  10,  11.  12  percent,  he  should  say  so; 
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but  the  mayor  and  the  council  devised  a 
way  of  seUlng  bonds  at  5  or  5  '2  percent 
and  the  testimony  is  replete  from  the 
mayor  and  the  council  that  this  project 
will  not  cost  the  residents  of  Washington 
or  the  taxpayers  one  dime,  because  this 
is  seed  money  and  with  the  issuance  of 
these  bonds,  will  go  many  contracts  with 
these  entrepreneurs  to  build  the  hotels, 
to  build  the  restaurants  and  build  the 
other  facilities  that  more  than  guarantee 
them  the  $5  million  a  year  to  amortize 
the  bonds. 

We  have  not  changed  the  law  one  iota. 
Private  entrepreneur  financing  means 
just  what  it  says.  They  can  get  it  from  a 
bank,  the  city  can  get  it  from  a  savings 
and  loan  association,  or  they  can  get  it 
from  an  individual  or  group.  Bonds  paid 
back  from  revenues  and  borrowed  by  a 
private  corporation  formed  by  the  city  is 
in  full  compliance  with  the  law  and  what 
we  told  the  House  in  1972.  The  city  must 
guarantee  the  contract  either  way.  The 
only  difference  here  is  a  more  favorable 
interest  rate  which  should  please  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  can  tell  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  he  and  his 
committee  heard  the  testimony  on  this. 
He  was  satisfied  with  the  method  of  fi- 
nancing and  satisfied  with  the  cost,  and 
by  a  majority  vote  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  which  is  the  author- 
izing committee,  approved  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  cost  estimates. 

So,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Kentucky 
that  if  his  argument  is  right,  then  the 
District  Conunittee  is  wrong;  if  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  right,  then  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  is  wrong, 
because  they  have  approved  precisely 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  here  today  with 
the  proposed  amendment.  There  is  no 
difference. 

I  think  the  gentleman  ought  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  District  is  trying 
to  save  some  money  instead  of  continuing 
to  catapult  this  Federal  payment  into  the 
city.  The  Members  of  Congress  should 
not  be  required  to  go  to  their  taxpayers 
in  low.^  and  California  and  Kentucky  and 
other  States  and  ask  them  to  continue  to 
shell  out  all  this  money  within  this  city 
when  the  city  could  be  self-sustaining  for 
a  pittance  of  $5  million  per  year  seed 
money,  which  will  bring  phenomenal 
growth  to  the  city. 

I  emphatically  state  we  have  not  mis- 
led the  House.  We  said  it  would  be  pri- 
vately financed.  We  say  that  today, 
June  28.  1974.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  agrees  and  I  hope  when  we 
bring  out  legislation  from  the  Public 
Works  Committee  that  the  House  and 
Congress  will  agree  with  us.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  expect  to  take 
the  full  5  minutes  because  I  realize  the 
hour  is  late,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that 
every  member  of  this  subcommittee 
heard  every  witness  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  whether  that  witness  be  part 
of  the  government  or  a  resident  of  the 
Community  affected  or  just  a  taxpayer. 
I  say  "just  a  taxpayer"  because  when  we 
talk  about  seed  money,  the  taxpayers  of 
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the  District  of  Cohmbia  would  eventu- 
ally probably  have  t )  pay  for  this. 

We  heard  every  T^itness  and  examined 
the  recommendatiotis  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUinoit,  who  also  appeared 
before  the  committse  and  testified.  We 
heard  every  witness,  examined  them,  and 
unanimously  this  co  nmittee  decided  that 
this  was  not  a  wis(  investment  for  the 
District  of  Columbii  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  be  very 
clear  that  the  chaiiiman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee did  not  act  singularly,  but  the 
subcommittee  voted  unanimously  no. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yi  sld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  C  lairman,  I  appreciate 
my  friend  yielding  1 0  me.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  Mayor  t( stifled  himself;  the 
Budget  Director  testified  before  the  gen- 
tleman's committe*  that  this  project 
would  not  cost  a  cer  t  in  increased  taxes? 
Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  MYERS.  A  gi  eat  many  people  tes- 
tified; the  neighbo -hood,  the  Board  of 
Trade  appeared. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  ask  my  friend  if  the 
Mayor,  who  repres(  nts  the  city,  did  not 
testify  before  the  llouse  and  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  this  v  ould  not  cost  a  dime 
of  increased  taxes,  but  would  in  fact 
bring  in  millions  of  dollars  of  additional 
revenue?  I  can  get  out  the  record  if  the 
gentleman  wishes  t( »  read  it. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Thi;  is  true.  The  Mayor 
did  give  this  testim  )ny,  but  I  might  also 
say  that  a  great  n  any  witnesses  ques- 
tioned the  figures  presented  by  the 
Mayor,  such  as  increased  taxation  that 
would  be  required. 

The  plan  provide  1  for  taxation  on  the 
gentleman's  and  riy  constituents  who 
come  to  visit,  not  th ;  city  civic  center,  but 
to  visit  the  governn  ent  and  see  the  gen- 
tleman and  myself.  Rill  pay  one  dollar  at 
least  per  day  more  taxes  on  their  hotel 
rooms  and  also  high  er  taxes  on  their  food 
and  everything  elie.  Other  testimony 
came  in  also. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Couli  the  gentleman  tell 
me  who  those  expe  rt  witnesses  were?  I 
am  relying  on  the  ^  :ayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil, on  the  people  w  10  are  in  the  District 
every  day;  not  somebody  who  jumps  up 
and  is  running  for  C  ity  Council  and  wants 
to  make  a  political  irgument  out  of  this. 
It  is  very  sad  that  ;his  project  has  been 
embroiled  in  local  jolitics,  because  it  is 
so  important  to  the  whole  Nation. 

Would  the  gentljman  please  tell  me 
any  expert  witness  1  /ho  told  him  that  this 
would  cause  increaj  ed  taxes? 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  he  gentleman  would 
define  "expert",  I  1  all  try  to  answer  his 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  vould  say  this:  There 
were  a  number  0f  members  of  City 
Council  who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee and  said  tha  .  at  the  time  they  first 
acted,  they  were  n<  t  given  all  the  infor- 
mation. They  wou  d  like  to  reconsider, 
but  never  had  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  a  question  or 
two  concerning  th  s  project  which  the 
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not  go  ahead  and 
uished   gentleman 

of  the  District  of 
hen  the  gentleman 
ow  much  is  it  going 

man  on  the  other 
It  will  be  be- 


gentleman  from  Illinois  is  so  bothered 
about. 

Why  does  the  Distijict  of  Columbia  not, 
if  this  convention  center  is  such  an  excel- 
lent project,  go  right  ahead  and  build  it? 
If  it  will  do  so  much  for  the  city,  why  do 
they  not  go  right  ah<  sad,  either  with  pri- 
vate financing  or  funds  provided  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mi .  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  frijend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  when  we  say  to  him  that 
the  people  of  the  Elstrict  of  Columbia 
should  have  a  right  o  vote  on  this  proj- 
ect, they  do  not  want  that  to  take  place. 
The  reason  why  their  do  not  is  because 
they  know  that  the  people  in  the  city  of 
Washington  will  vooe  it  down.  They  do 
not  want  it. 

As  to  why  do  thej 
build   it,   the   distir 
knows   the   history 
Columbia  Stadium, 
asked  the  question,  "1 
to  cost?"  the  gentlf 
committee  rose  and  said, 
tween  $5  and  $6  mil  ion." 

The  gentleman  fr(»m  Iowa  said.  "I  do 
not  believe  it." 

What  the  gentleman  said  was  true.  It 
cost  $20  million,  ani  not  one  bond  has 
been  retired.  We  hav  e  had  to  provide  the 
District  authority  ;o  borrow  $831,000 
each  year  just  to  ray  the  interest  on 
those  bonds. 

That  is  one  of  ths  main  reasons  why 
the  people  of  the  cit  y  of  Washington  do 
not  want  another  w  lite  elephant,  and  I 
say  that  to  the  gentl  ;man  frankly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  stadium  was  not  to 
cost  us  a  dime. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  That  is  correct.  The 
stadium  was  not  t<i  cost  a  dime.  The 
bonds  were  to  be  retii  ed  out  of  the  income 
of  the  stadium.  I  lemember  the  ques- 
tion and  the  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  i  i  dime  of  expense  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  already  rum- 
blings of  legislation  to  be  brought  to  the 
House  floor  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Government  payinr  for  a  substantial 
part  of  the  stadium  :ost.  Has  the  gentle- 
man heard  of  this? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  No,  though  I  have 
seen  one  or  two  stories  in  the  newspapers 
concerning  the  stadium.  There  was  a  re- 


quest for  a  $1.5  mill 
for  a  sinking  fund 


on  Federal  payment 
to  retire  the  bonds 


which  we  did  not  c(>nsider  as  it  was  not 
authorized. 

But  let  me  say  tUs,  Mr.  Chairman:  I 
think  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  legislative  committee,  wiU 
do  the  right  thing  s  s  far  as  the  stadium 
is  concerned.  I  thin! :  that. 


Mr.  GROSS.  By 


way  of  conclusion— 


and  I  do  not  want    o  take  more  time  of 


the  House  on  this 


but  by  way  of  concli  ision.  this  is  the  first 


particular  subject— 
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time  that  I  have  heard  that  $5  million 
was  just  a  pittance. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  as  to  why  a  private  in- 
vestor does  not  invest  these  funds  in  the 
civic  center,  a  private  investor  would 
have  to  make  the  project  pay,  and  there 
is  not  one  of  these  civic  centers  in  the 
United  States  that  will  pay  for  itself.  So 
we  voted  $800,000  for  interest  on  the 
bonds  this  year. 

No  private  investor  is  going  to  make 
any  money.  The  Government  is  the  only 
one  which  takes  the  risk,  and  we  did  not 
feel  like  pushing  these  people,  the  tax- 
payers in  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15581)  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BELI .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pre,sent  and  make  the  point  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  236,  nays  36, 
not  voting  162,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 


(Roll  No.  354] 
YEAS— 236 

Blester 

Blngbam 

Blatnik 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleid 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlil.  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 


Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 
Cleveland 


Cohen 

Hunt 

Collins,  m. 

Hutchinson 

Conable 

Jarman 

Conte 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Conyers 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Coughim 

Jones,  Okla. 

Cronin 

Kemp 

Danielson 

Kyros 

Davis,  S.C. 

Lagomarsino 

cie  la  Garza 

Lat^a 

Dellenback 

Leggett 

Dellums 

Long,  La. 

Denholm 

Long,  Md. 

Dennis 

McCloskey 

Derwinski 

McDade 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Diggs 

McFall 

Dingell 

Madden 

Drlnan 

Mahon 

Duncan 

Mann 

du  Pont 

Maraziti 

Eckhardt 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Maisunaga 

Eiiberg 

MazzoU 

Erlenbom 

Mel  Cher 

Evans,  Colo 

Mezvlnsky 

Flndley 

Michel 

Pish 

Mills 

Fisher 

Minish 

Flood 

Mink 

Ford 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Forsythe 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Fountain 

Morgan 

Fraser 

Moss 

Frelinghuysen 

Murphy,  m. 

Frenzel 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Prey 

Myers 

Froehllch 

Natcher 

Gaydos 

Netlzl 

Gettys 

Nichols 

Giaimo 

Obey 

Goldwater 

O'Brien 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara 

Gray 

O'Neill 

Green.  Oreg. 

Owens 

Green,  Pa. 

Parris 

Gubser 

Passman 

Guyer 

Patman 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Patten 

Harsba 

Perkins 

Hebert 

Pettis 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Pickle 

Oleckler,  Mass. 

Pike 

Heinz 

Poage 

Helstoski 

Preyer 

Henderson 

Price,  m. 

Hicks 

Price.  Tex. 

Hillls 

Pritchard 

Hinshaw 

Rallsback 

Hogan 

Rangel 

Holt 

Rees 

Holtzman 

Regula 

Horton 

Reuss 

Hosmer 

Riegle 

NAYS— 36 

Archer 

Oilman 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

Baker 

Haley 

Bauman 

Hanrahan 

Byron 

Landgrebe 

Camp 

Lott 

Clawson,  Del 

Martin,  N.C. 

CoUlna,  Tex. 

Mayne 

Conlan 

MUler 

Daniel,  Dan 

Mizell 

Davis.  Wis. 

Montgomerj' 

Fascell 

Moorhead, 

Flynt 

Calif. 

NOT  VOTING— 

Abzug 

Corman 

Addabbo 

Cotter 

Anderson,  111. 

Crane 

Andrews, 

Culver 

N.  Dak. 

Daniel,  Robert 

Armstrong 

W.,  Jr. 

Barrett 

Daniels, 

Beard 

Domlnlck  V. 

Blaggl 

Davis,  Ga. 

Blackburn 

Delaney 

Boggs 

Dent 

Boland 

Devine 

Boiling 

Donohue 

Brasco 

Dorn 

Breaux 

Downing 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dulskl 

Brown,  Ohio 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Esch 

Carey,  N.T. 

F.f>hleman 

Chamberlain 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Chlsholm 

Flowers 

Clancy 

Foley 

Clark 

Pulton 

Cochran 

Puqua 

CoUler 

Gibbons 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rv.ppe 

Ryan 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell.  Nev. 
Traxler 
Udai: 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Whalen 
White 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Pla. 
Young.  lU. 
Young.  S.C. 
Zablockl 


Murtha 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Symms 

Waggonner 

Zlon 


Ginn 
Gcodling 
Grasso 
Griffiths 
Orover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
HoUfield 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 


Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madigan 

Mallary 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matbls,  Ga. 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mil  ford 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 


Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Roy 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Schroeder 

Sboup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisi 

Smith.  Iowa 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced 


Spence 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Talcott 
Teague 

Thomson.  Wis. 
Tiernan 
Treen 
Vigorito 
Wampler 
Ware 

Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Williams 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zwacb 


the  following 


pairs : 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  ^!r.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pear.sylvanla  with  Mr. 
Clancy. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Studds  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Vigorito  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel.  Jr. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Gunter. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  MlnshaU  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Nelsen. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfornla  with  Mr.  Rln&ldo. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 
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Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Diilskl  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Glnn  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  HamUton  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mrs.  Jordan  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Young  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Whltehurst  with  Mr.  McColUster. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Wylle  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

The  restilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15581)  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSAL  TO  EXTEND  EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK  AUTHORITY  FOR 
30  DAYS 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  .  intends  to  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  take  up  a  resolu- 
tion to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  for  30  days. 

Several  Members  heretofore  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  about  the  exten- 
sion of  credits  and  guarantees  to  Soviet 
Russia  and  I  think  their  concern  is  well 
founded  and  should  be  dealt  with  in  the 
bill  which  will  soon  be  before  us.  How- 
ever, the  authority  of  the  Bank  expires 
on  June  30  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  take 
up  this  matter  before  the  House  in  usual 
order  until  the  Suspension  Calendar  on 
Monday.  There  is  a  time  gap  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  objections  will  not  be  raised 
to  the  chairman's  request. 

To  assure  those  who  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this  matter,  the  president 
of  the  Bank.  Mr.  Casey,  wrote  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
lOT),  a  member  of  our  committee,  and 
he  said : 

June  27.  1974. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rousselot, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rousselot:  If  the  extension  of 
the  Bank's  charter  Is  not  voted  In  the  House 
untu  next  week.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us 


to  send  telegrams  to  some  300  odd  banks 
temporarily  withdrawing  their  discretionary 
commitment  authority  which  the  Bank  has 
delegated  to  them,  |nd  also  to  suspend  our 
credit  Insurance  program.  This  would  be  ex- 
pensive, confusing  and  damaging  to  the 
Bank's  reputation  aiid  the  public  Impression 
of  the  effectiveness  pf  the  Congress. 

Senator  Byrd  had  the  same  concern  on  the 
Senate  resolution  to  [extend  the  Bank's  char- 
ter for  30  days  as  ydu  have.  However,  on  my 
assurance  that  the  Bank  would  not  act  on 
Soviet  credits  during  the  period  of  extension 
he  withdrew  his  ob  ectlons  and  1  hope  you 
will  do  the  same,  '"or  your  Information  I 
would  like  to  point  3ut  that  I  have  not  au- 
thorized any  new  coi  timltments  to  the  Soviet 
Union  since  coming  o  the  Bank  and  will  not 
until  the  Congress  h  is  acted  on  the  terms  of 
the  Bank's  authorlt: '  In  this  area.  I  am  en- 
closing a  letter  slml  ar  to  the  one  I  sent  to 
Senator  Byrd. 

Sincerely, 

William  J.  Caset. 

Mr.  ASHBROok.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  the  gtntleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  think  the  concern  of  some  of  us 
goes  much  beyond  that  to  the  way  In 
wliich  these  matters  are  handled.  A  few 
of  us  are  getting  tired  of  this  brinkman- 
ship, whether  the  subject  concerns  the 
railroad  strike  or  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion or  the  Exporthlmport  Bank.  If  or- 
derly processes  aife  not  observed,  then 
the  very  last  minute  is  reached  and  we 
are  told  that  on  a  Crisis  basis  we  have  to 
go  along  with  it  or  chaos  will  result.  I 
for  one  would  objeot  not  only  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Export -Import  Bank  but  also 
to  the  procedures  which  put  us  into  this 
position  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of;  Michigan.  I  for  one 
would  substantially  agree  with  the  gen- 
mot  avoid  the  situa- 
though  the  matter 
tension  Calendar  on 


tleman,  but  we  c 
tion  before  us;  evi 
can  go  on  the  S 
Monday. 

The  Members 
nity  at  that  time 
if  that  is  their  wil 
me   that  to  req 
through  this  proc 
banking  associatei 


1  have  the  opportu- 
express  their  dissent, 
but  it  just  seems  to 
e   the   Bank   to   go 
ure  of  notifying  its 
is  totally  unneces- 
sary, serves  no  use|ul  purpose  and  is  im- 
Justified,  even  irresponsible  at  the  pres- 
111  probably  authorize 
|onday,  anyway. 

Speaker,  will  the 


ent  time,  since  we 
the  extension  on 

Mr.  ASHLEY, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of 'Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  jcvould  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman.  I  am  (m  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  a  id  Currency.  I  have 
jurisdiction  over  t  le  authorizing  of  the 
Export-Import  Bar  k.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  would  pe  sympathetic  with 
the  fact  that  the  oommittee  on  which  I 
serve  and  on  whic^i  a  number  of  others 
serve  has  had  an  uiusual  amount  of  leg- 
islation. We  have  mst  finished  a  $10  bil- 
lion housing  bill,  we  have  had  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act,  ^d  others  before  us. 

I  am  a  hardworking  Member  of  this 
body,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  and  I  can 
tell  him  there  haie  been  a  number  of 


measures  that  havi  been  put  in  a  time 
frame  that  have  put  us  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion, indeed.  It  is  for  that  reason  may  I 
suggest  that  we  prqceed  on  the  continu- 


ing resolution,  not 
mittee  more  properj: 
to  allow  this  body, ; 
eluded,  who  I  know  I 


ly  to  allow  the  com- 

to  do  its  work,  but 

d  the  gentleman  In- 

las  an  intense  inter- 


est in  the  matter  of  this  bank,  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown) 
said,  and  it  is  true  a«id  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  She  gentleman  ticm 
Ohio  or  the  gentleman  from  California 
or  elsewhere  to  disrupt  the  normal  ac- 
tivities of  the  Expo^-Import  Bank.  This 
is  an  institution  thdt  for  many  years  has 
been  a  major  arm  in  the  export  effort  of 
this  country.  1 

There  is  concern  on  the  part  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Ohio  and  others  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  credits  with  regard 
to  goods  and  commfodities  in  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union 

Now,  I  would  sajy  to  the  gentleman 
that  what  we  hafl  from  Mr.  Casey, 
Chairman  of  the  Ejfcort-Import  Bank,  is 
an  absolute  assurance  that  there  would 
be  no  such  credits  extended  during  the 
period  of  the  next  30  days  or  until,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  until  the  current  legisla- 
tion is  in  place;  in  ojther  words,  imtil  this 


body  has  had  an  oi 
will. 

That  seems  to 
reasonable  on  the 


ortunity  to  work  its 
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le  to  be  imminently 
Jart  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Export-Impart  Bank. 

The  plea  that  I  make  is  not  to  inter- 
rupt and  to  disrupt  the  legitimate  activi- 
ties of  this  very  important  lending  In- 
stitution upon  which  we  rely  so  exten- 
sively for  so  many  bf  our  domestic  con- 
cerns in  their  efforts  to  participate  in 
international  markets. 

It  Is  on  the  basis  of  my  word  and  the 
word  of  the  gentlehian  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brown)  that  X  would  urge  that  the 
imanlmous-consent  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  tiot  be  objected  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Jfichlgan.  Certainly,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOt-  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding,  in  view  of  the  fact 
the  letter  refers  to  my  name. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  IMlchigan.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentlemin  for  loaning  me  a 
copy  of  the  letter.  I 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I  am  not  as 
convinced  as  is  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan that  all  this  disruption  will  occur. 
Obviously,  the  comknitments  made  will 
be  continued.  I  do j  not  know  what  the 
mandate  is  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  President,  has 
to  send  out  all  thdse  telegrams  telling 
everybody  to  stop  everything,  since  he 
has  made  the  promise  ans^ay  that  no 
new  commitments  iill  be  made  and  no 
deals  will  be  consuntmated.  Since  he  has 
made  that  commitment.  I  am  grateful 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  put 
the  letter  in  the  Rbcord.  I  do  not  know 
what  all  the  whoop-de-doo  is  about,  that 
he  has  to  send  out  alf  these  telegrams  and 
carry  out  all  this  pressure,  even  If  this 
commitment  is  not  inade. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  But  the  gen- 
tleman Is  entirely  wrong. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOt.  Let  me  finish  my 


statement.  Even  if  we  were  to  terminate 
this  agency  today,  which  we  are  not  going 
to  do,  because  we  realize  its  importance 
to  overseas  plane  sales  and  everything 
else,  it  would  take  at  least  6  or  7  months 
to  phase  this  all  out. 

So,  to  try  to  bring  the  positions  of  this 
body  together  at  this  late  hour,  that 
everything  Is  going  to  terminate  and  go 
down  the  drain,  I  think,  Is  an  unfair 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man is  entirely  wrong,  and  he  knows  he 
is  wrong.  What  the  letter  says  Is  that 
there  will  be  no  commitments  entered 
into  during  this  30-day  period  to  Rus- 

Under  the  functioning  of  the  bank,  as 
with  any  bank,  there  is  committed  a  sort 
of  line  of  credit.  If  we  do  not  extend 
the  bank's  authority  during  this  period, 
these  commitments  remain  extended, 
but  if  the  bank's  authority  to  honor  those 
commitments  terminates,  there  is  no 
vray — there  is  no  way  that  the  commit- 
ments could  be  honored.  I  think  it  would 
give  us  as  a  nation,  a  terrible  black  eye 
if  that  happened. 

Mr.  ASHBRCXDK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the 
gentleman  saying  the  $180  million  loan 
through  the  Elxport-Import  Bank  to  Rus- 
sia would  be  jeopardized  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  No,  clearly 
the  Russia  question  is  not  involved,  as 
stated  in  the  Casey  letter,  rather  we  are 
talking  about  exporters  using  the  Bank 
under  credit  or  continuing  arrangements, 
even  manufacturers  in  the  gentleman's 
district,  who  are  relying  upon  a  line  of 
credit,  which  ongoing  line  of  credit  must 
be  terminated. 

The  Ex-Im  Bank  will  now  have  to  say. 
"Don't  rely  upon  Ex-Im  Bank  financing 
assistance  because  we  do  not  know  if  the 
Export-Import  Bank  will  be  in  business." 
And.  it  will  not  be  in  business  If  we  do 
not  adopt  this  resolution  since  the  au- 
thority ceases  before  the  House  meets 
again.  I  do  not  blame  the  gentleman  for 
his  criticism;  he  does  not  seem  to  be  ask- 
ing an  awful  lot.  But,  we  are  going  to 
have  the  main  legislation  before  us  soon. 
I  certainly  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  be  a  little  forebearlng.  I  under- 
stand his  concern  and  his  criticism,  and 
he  ought  to  have  his  day  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  but  I  am  saying  he  should  not 
object  to  this  limited  extension  at  this 
time.  That  is  the  thing  I  am  concerned 
about. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  been 
very  fair.  Now,  this  act  will  terminate 
Sunday.  That  is  the  30th.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly get  anything  done  before  it  termi- 
nates imless  we  do  it  by  imanimous  con- 
sent today. 

This  agency  is  very  important  to  our 
Government.  Not  only  does  the  foreign 
country  borrow  from  the  Ex-Im  to  buy 
their  goods  here  in  the  United  States 
but  our  people  profit  in  addition.  They 
profit  on  the  interest  of  the  money  that 
tliey  pay  and  other  charges,  and  also 


they  must  buy  the  goods  with  that  money 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  we  make  the  profit  on  that. 

We  do  not  have  a  more  desirable 
agency  in  our  Government  than  this 
agency.  Now,  If  we  do  not  do  something 
today,  the  Chairman  of  the  SEC  will  send 
out  more  than  300  telegrams  to  agencies 
all  over  the  United  States  which  have 
contracts  with  the  SEC  to  get  money 
under  these  conditions,  and  he  would 
have  to  terminate  that  immediately  and 
have  to  do  it  before  midnight  tomorrow 
night.  That  is  what  we  are  up  against. 

The  country  cannot  lose  by  this  action; 
we  cannot  possibly  lose  by  it.  Then,  we 
can  take  the  bill  up,  if  we  get  this  done 
today,  on  Monday  under  suspension. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  did  the 
SEC,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, get  into  this  act? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  they  pass  on 
everything  relating  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  SEC  going  to  send 
out  the  notices? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Naturally,  they  are,  be- 
cause they  are  consultant  and  adviser 
and  they  have  to  do  with  it.  so  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  this  agency.  We  cannot  afford  to 
handicap  it  nor  can  we  afford  to  cripple 
it.  We  cannot  afford  to  terminate  its 
contracts  which  are  signed  and  sealed 
and  everything  ready  for  delivery. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to  the  SEC. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  mean  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank;  Mr.  Casey,  was  the  head  of 
the  SEC,  now  he  is  head  of  Eximbank. 

Yes.  We  have  to  pass  this  resolution 
today. 

Mr.  RUTH.  The  gentleman  said  we 
gain  two  ways  on  the  money.  Would  the 
gentleman  tell  me  what  interest  rate 
we  get? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  interest  rate  is 
lower,  and  our  people  are  pleased  with 
it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  have 
30  seconds  to  answer  my  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
for  1  minute  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  my  request? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  they  desire  to  speak 
on  this,  the  Chair  will  recognize  the 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely  re- 
peat my  question:  What  interest  rate 
do  we  get  on  the  money?  The  distin- 
guished chairman  said  that  we  gain  in 
two  ways.  Do  we  get  interest  on  the 
money? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  no  requirement, 
but  It  says  they  will  not  make  a  move 


until  this  is  approved.  This  gives  him 
guidance  for  the  year  immediately  fol- 
lowing. That  could  Include  the  Interest 
rate.  There  is  interest  paid  to  Ex-Im. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Does  the  chairman  refuse 
to  answer  my  question  on  what  the  in- 
terest rate  is? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  I  do  not  refuse.  No- 
body can  answer  until  the  act  passes 
here.  Then  he  will  be  guided  by  what 
we  say,  and  that  includes  interest  rates 
and  everytliing  else. 

Mr.  RUTH.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man plainly  stated  that  we  gained  In 
two  days:  We  sold  our  products  and  we 
drew  interest  on  the  money.  I  have  asked 
a  very  simple  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  now 
recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  mak- 
ing large-scale  loans  to  a  great  many 
countries  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than 
the  average  businessman  can  borrow 
money  on  In  this  coimtry.  We  are  giving 
more  favorable  terms  abroad  than  we  are 
here  at  home. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  exported 
billions  of  dollars  of  capital  with  the  re- 
sult that  this  country  is  capital-starved, 
and  interest  rates  have  been  forced  up  as 
a  consequence. 

Even  worse,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  made  about  50  loans  to  more  than  14 
countries  for  nuclear  reactors  and  tech- 
nology. Some  of  these  can  be  coimted  on 
to  result  in  nuclear  weapons  in  the  future. 

Furthermore,  we  have  been  subsidizing 
the  economy  of  Russia,  which  has  been 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  an  arms 
race  and  forcing  us  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  on  national  defense,  with  result- 
Iiig  heavy  taxes  and  inflation  here  at 
home. 

A  well-written  editorial  In  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  presents  superbly  the  case 
against  the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  in- 
clude it  here  for  the  Record: 

A  Long  Look  at  the  Eximbank 

The  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
expires  today,  which  simply  means  that 
until  Congress  renews  Its  authority  the  bank 
cannot  make  new  loan  commitments.  How 
nice  It  would  be  If  Congress  took  Its  time,  say 
a  year  or  two,  before  acting  one  way  or  an- 
other. It  might  even  find  that  U.S.  economic 
Interests  would  be  served  by  liquidation  of 
the  bank,  which  by  our  reckoning  stays  in 
business  by  sleight  of  hand  and  covert  use 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

After  all,  the  only  thing  the  bank  really 
does  Is  subsidize  exports.  No  matter  how  you 
slice  It,  It  Is  a  subsidy  to  provide  7%  money 
to  finance  sale  of  a  widget  or  an  airplane  to 
Rurltanla  or  a  computer  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
when  an  American  businessman  can't  finance 
purchase  of  either  for  less  than  11%%.  The 
bank  gets  prlvUeged  rates  in  the  private 
capital  market  because  the  United  States 
puts  Its  fuU  faith  and  credit  behtod  the 
loans.  Why  the  U.S.  government  should  give 
the  Runtanlan  businessman  a  sweetheart 
deal  that  It  won't  give  an  American,  save 
those  at  Lockheed,  Is  beyond  us. 

The  alleged  economic  justification  for  the 
bank's  operation,  which  Ex-lm  Bank  Chair- 
man William  J.  Casey  pushes  with  great 
fervor.  Is  that  It  Improves  the  U.S.  balance  of 
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trade.  Granted,  an  export  Is  an  export.  But 
Mr.  Casey  would  have  us  look  at  only  one  side 
of  the  transaction.  There's  no  way  he  coiUd 
persuade  us  that  wresting  capital  away  from 
Americans,  then  forcing  It  abroad  through 
the  subsidy  mechanism,  does  anything  but 
distort  relative  prices,  misallocate  resources 
and  diminish  revenues,  with  zero  effect,  at 
best,  on  the  trade  balance. 

Sen.  Lloyd  Benteen  of  Texas  sees  part 
of  the  economics  when  both  sides  of  the 
transaction  are  analyzed.  He  has  an  amend- 
ment that  "would  prevent  Ex-Im  financing 
of  those  exports  Involving  the  financing  of 
foreign  industrial  capacity  whenever  the 
production  resulting  from  that  capacity 
^ould  significantly  displace  liJce  or  directly 
competitive  production  by  U.S.  manufac- 
turers." He  has  in  mind  Ex-Im's  subsidizing 
of  a  foreign  textile  or  steel  plant  that  com- 
petes with  its  U.S.  counterpart,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  balance  of  trade. 

Senator  Bentsen  thinks  it's  okay  to  sub- 
sidize finished  products,  like  airplanes, 
which  the  Ex-Im  Bank  does  plenty  of.  But 
Charles  TUHnghast,  Jr..  chairman  of  TWA 
doesnt  like  the  idea.  He  says  TWA  is  losing 
pUes  of  money  flying  the  North  Atlantic 
against  foreign  competitors  who  bought 
Boeing  747s  and  such  with  subsidized  Ex-lm's 
loans.  If  TWA  got  the  same  deal,  it  would 
save  $11  million  a  year  in  finance  charges. 
Mr.  Tllllnghast  is  currentlv  pleading  for  a 
government  subsidy  so  he  can  continue  flying 
the  North  Atlantic  and  providing  revenues 
in  support  of,  ahem,  our  balance  of  trade. 

Even  if  Ex-Im  Bank  subsidized  only  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services  which  could  not 
conceivably  come  back  to  haunt  us  direetiv 
we  see  adverse  economic  effects.  Subsidlzln" 
the  export  of  yo-yos  to  the  Rurltanlans  gives 
them  a  balance  of  trade  problem  that  they 
correct  by  subsidizing  the  export  of  pogo 
sticks  to  us.  Taxpayers  both  here  and  in 
Ruritanla  are  thereby  conned  bv  this  hocus 
pocus  into  supporting  lower  prices  for 
yo-yos  and  pogo  sticks  than  the  market  will 
support.  In  fact,  all  our  trading  partners 
have  their  own  Ex-Im  Bank  to  achieve 
exactly  this  end. 

Two  and  three  decades  ago,  when  the  Ex- 
Im  Bank  was  a  modest  affair,  its  impact 
was  relatively  trivial.  Now,  it  has  $20  billion 
of  lending  authority  and  is  asking  Congress 
to  bump  this  to  $30  billion.  By  1971  its  Im- 
pact on  federal  budget  deficits  had  grown 
so  large  that  Congress  pased  a  special  act 
taking  the  bank's  net  transactions  out  of  the 
federal  budget,  so  the  deficit  would  look 
smaller.  But  the  transactions  have  the  same 
fiscal  effect  as  a  deficit,  and  the  same  drain 
on  the  private  capital  market.  In  the  fiscal 
year  Just  ending,  the  bank  took  $l.i  billion 
out  of  the  capital  market.  In  the  next  fiscal 
year,  it  expects  to  take  81.250.000.000  out 
of  It. 

There  being  no  economic  Justification  for 
the  bank.  Congress  should  feel  no  qualms 
about  letting  its  authority  lapse  for  a  few 
years  to  watch  what  happens.  The  Russians 
eager  to  continue  getting  something  for 
nothing  through  the  Ex-Im  Bank,  would  be 
mildly  unhappy.  But  they'd  adjust  by  getting 
Into  the  private  capital  markets  wltn  the 
under-prlvUeged.  We'd  be  surprised,  too  if 
our  trading  partners  didn't  follow  suit  by 
scrapping  these  nonsensical  subsidies.  And. 
if  they  don't,  why  should  we  complain  about 
their  taxpayers  sending  us  subsidized  poeo 
sticks?  *^'' 
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and     do 
Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House 


agree  to  the  same 
follows:    In  lieu  of 
be  inserted  by  the 
sen  the  following: 
That    this    Act 


CONSIDER    SENATE 

218,    30-DAY 

EXPORT-IMPORT 


Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

for  the  immediate 

Senate  joint  resolu- 

to  extend  by  30  days 

of  the  Export- Import 

which  is  on  the  Speak- 


June  28,  197^ 


Objection  is  heard. 


PORT  ON  H.R.  11873, 
RESEARCH  ACT 


(H.  Rept.  No.  93-1167) 


11873)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  encourage  and  assist  the  several 
States  in  carrying  (  ut  a  program  of  animal 
health  research,  ha  zing  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  ha  re  agreed  to  recommend 
recommend     to    their    respective 

1  ecede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amend  nents  of  the  Senate  and 


with  an  amendment  as 
the  matter  proposed  to 
Senate  amendments  in- 


s  lall    be    known    as    the 
Animal  Health  Rese  irch  Act. 

Section  1.  Ptmpoi  e.— It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  promcte  the  general  welfare 
through  Improved  h  lalth  and  productivity  of 
fresh  water  fish  and  shellfish,  domestic  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  other  income-producing 
animals  so  essential  to  the  Nation's  food 
supply  and  the  welfare  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  anlmi  il  products:  to  prevent 
disease  epidemics  tl  at  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  American  livestock  and  poultry  indus- 
tries and  our  food  svlpply;  to  minimize  losses 
due  to  sicknesses  aiid  diseases  of  livestock 
and  poultry;  to  minimize  losses  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  di  e  to  transportation  and 
handling;  to  protect  human  health  through 
control  of  animal  d  iseases  transmissible  to 
humans;  to  improve  the  health  of  com- 
panion animals  whiC  i  support  an  Industry  of 
major  economic  Imp  )rtance  and  which  con- 
to  the  quality  of  family 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  object  to 
the  consideration  of  this  extension 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 


tribute  significantly         ^ ^  „  .„„.. 

life;  to  improve  metiiods  of"  controUlng  the 
births  of  predators  i.nd  other  animals;  and 
otherwise  to  promo  e  the  general  welfare 
through  expanded  p-ograms  of  research  to 
improve  animal  heal1  h.  It  Is  recognized  that 
the  total  animal  heulth  research  efforts  of 
the  several  State  colleges  and  imlverslties 
and  of  the  Federal  Government  are  more  fully 
effective  if  there  is  a^  close  coordination  be- 
tween such  programs^  and  It  Is  further  recog- 
nized that  colleges  of  Veterinary  medicine  and 
departments  of  veterinary  sciences  and  ani- 
mal pathology,  and  s^llar  tmlts  conducting 
animal  health  reseaith  in  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  are  especially  vital  In 
the  training  of  research  workers  In  animni 
health.  ~*«u«* 

Sbc.  a.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secistary  of  Agriculture  Is 


hnrahir    <>ii+v>»..<.><.x    .  -p-—- "-— -  .»»     a^i*  puLuiry  ui  me  uiuiea  States  accoroin 

hereby    authorized    t)    cooperate    with    the     to  the  latest  published  United  States  De 


several  States  for  th ;  purpose  of  encouraging 
and  assisting  them  1  n  carrying  out  program* 
of    animal   health   lesearch    at    eligible  in 
stltutlons. 

Sec.  3.  DEFiNrrioK  s. — ^As  used  in  this  Act- 

(a)  "Eligible  Ins  ;itutlons"  shaU  include 
all  accredited  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine 
and  at  Institutions  irhere  there  Is  no  c  allege 
of  veterinary  medic  ne,  agricultural  expen- 
ment  stations  ellgiljle  to  receive  assistance 
under  the  Hatch  Afct,  as  amended  in  1955 
(69  Stat.  671).  whKh  have  departments  of 
veterinary  science  cr  animal  pathology  or 
similar  units  conducting  animal  health' re- 
search: Provided,  however,  That  when  a  new 
college  of  veterinary  medicine  is  formed  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
visory Board,  shall  brovlde  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  support  from  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  to  ;he  college  of  veterinary 
medicine  In  that  Inst  itution. 

(b)  "Dean"  shall  mean  the  dean  of  a  col- 
lege of  veterinary  msdicine.  "Director"  shaU 
mean  director  of  an  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Institutions  where  there  U  no 
college  of  veterinary  medicine. 

(c)  "State"  shall  bnean  all  States.  Guam 
Puerto  Rico,  and  tha  Virgin  Islands. 

(d)  "Secretary"  si  all  mean  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

(e)  "Advisory  Boaid"  shall  mean  a  Veter- 
inary Medical  Scien:e  Research  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secret  iry  of  Agriculture  which 
shall  be  constituted  of  not  less  than  nine 
nor  more  than  twelv*  members  selected  from 
Individuals  nomlnatt  d  by  and  selected  so  as 
to  give  equal  representation  to  respectively; 
(1)  accredited  colleiies  of  veterinary  med- 
icine, (2)  veterinary  science  or  animal  path- 
ology departments  01  similar  units  conduct- 
ing animal  health  research  at  other  eligible 
institutions,  and  (3  to  representatives  of 
national  livestock  an  i  poultry  organizations 

(f)  "Animal  health  research  capacity" 
shall  mean  the  caps  city  of  an  eligible  in- 
stitution to  conduct  research  on  animal  dis- 
eases as  measured  by  a  formula  to  be  devel- 
oped and  applied  by  the  Secretary  with  the 
advice  of  the  Advisory  Board.  The  Secretary's 
formula  wlU  provide  u  figure  for  each  eligible 
institution  which  will  be  used  in  deter- 
mining that  instituti  jn's  relative  capacity  to 
perform  such  researcl  i  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  national  capacity  of  all  such  institu- 
tions to  conduct  anil  lal  health  research. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  supp  jrt  continuing  research 
programs  at  eligible  Institutions,  the  Con- 
gress is  hereby  author  zed  to  appropriate  such 
funds,  not  to  excee  1  $21,125,000  annually 
during  each  of  the  t:  iree  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning June  30,  1974,  add  ending  July  1  1977. 
and  $20,000,000  annually  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  as  it  may  jdetermlne  to  be  neces- 
sary. Funds  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  to  meet  jexpenses  of  conducting 
research,  publishing  knd  disseminating  the 
results  of  such  reseaich,  of  contributing  to 
retirement  of  employees  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  appijved  March  4,  1940  (64 
Stat.  39),  of  administrative  planning  and  di- 
rection, and  for  tha  purchase  of  needed 
equipment  and  suppBes  and  the  alteration 
or  renovation  of  buildings  necessary  for  con- 
ducting research  and  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  subsectiin  (f ) . 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f )  of 
this  section,  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  be  apportioned  as  follows: 

(1)  Poiw  per  centuin  shaU  be  retained  by 
the  United  States  Depgirtment  of  Agriculture 
for  administration,  program  assistance  to  the 
States,  and  program  cpordinatlon. 

(2)  Forty-eight  per  centum  shaU  be  dis- 
tributed to  eligible  irtstltutions  In  the  pro- 
portion that  the  value  and  Income  of  do- 
mestic livestock  and  poultry  In  each  State 


where  such  Institution 


total  value  and  Incomi  s  of  domestic  livestock 
and  poultry  In  the  United  States  according 


Is  located,  bears  to  the 


June  28,  1974. 
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partment  of  Agriculture  statistics.  The  Sec- 
retary will  determine  the  total  value  and  in- 
come and  the  proportionate  value  and  In- 
come of  domestic  livestock  and  poultry  for 
each  State  with  guidance  of  the  Advisory 
Board  from  the  latest  Inventory  of  all  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  horses,  and  poultry  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

(3)  Forty-eight  per  centum  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  eligible  Institutions  of 
the  States  in  proportion  to  the  animal  health 
research  capacity  of  the  eligible  institution 
or  institutions  In  each  State. 

(c)  When  the  amount  available  under  this 
section  for  allotment  to  any  eligible  institu- 
tion on  the  basis  of  livestock  values  and  in- 
come exceeds  the  amount  for  which  such  in- 
stitution is  eligible  on  the  basis  of  animal 
health  research  capacity,  the  excess  may  Ije 
used  for  remodeling  of  old  faculties,  con- 
struction of  new  facilities,  or  to  Increase 
stafBng  proportionate  to  the  need  for  added 
research  capacity. 

(d)  When  a  State  has  two  or  more  eligible 
institutions,  the  funds  avaUable  for  such 
institutions  in  that  State  under  this  section 
shall  be  apportioned  between  or  among  those 
institutions  In  proportion  to  their  animal 
health  research  capacity  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(f). 

(e)  The  sums  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
proportionate  value  and  Income  of  domestic 
livestock  and  poultry  (b)  (2)  above  and  pro- 
portionate animal  health  research  capacity 
(b)  (3)  above  in  the  first  appropriation  un- 
der this  Act  and  like  sums  appropriated  In 
subsequent  years  shall  be  based  on  the  latest 
available  data  on  National  and  State  live- 
stock values  and  Income  and  research  ca- 
pacities, and  any  stmas  in  addition  to  the 
initial  appropriation  level  appropriated  in 
subsequent  years  shall  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  domestic  livestock  and  poultry  values 
and  mcome  and  animal  health  research  ca- 
pacities In  the  years  those  additional  sums 
are  first  appropriated:  Provided.  That  sums 
avaUable  to  an  eligible  Institution  will  not 
be  decreased  because  of  subsequent  changes 
m  the  proportionate  distribution  of  domestic 
livestock  and  poultry  values  and  income  and 
animal  health  research  capacities. 

(f )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct 
an  mventory  of  all  horses  in  the  United 
States  during  each  of  the  three  fiscal  years 
?oli'"U?6  July  1.  1974,  and  ending  June  30, 
im-  Provided.  That  of  the  amount  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $1,250,000  annually  for  the  purposes 
01  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

r,«f!!f„»°,'  ^*^  "^  support  research  on  specific 
national  or  regional  animal  health  problems 
tne  congress  is  hereby  authorized  to  appro- 
fn^,  ,f"*  ^"°**^'  "°*  *o  exceed  $15,000,000 
«,^  J^^'i*  "  ^^*"  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary Funds  appropriated  under  this  section 
sLrL  ^^'^  *°  pay  costs  of  conducting  re- 
tbn  4(aT  "^*^  provided  for  in  sec 

shin^h^",*!^  appropriated  under  this  section 
bie  n^,f°  i°'"'**'*  ^y  *^«  Secretary  to  ellgi- 

and  th^^f,!?K,"P°''  between  the  Secretary 
m^s  fnrM?''^^  institutions.  In  developing 

tan'  shall  consult  the  Advisory  Board 
up^^TSu  '*^  "^^  support  cost  of  providing 
thf^t'If  *'*!'=*'  ^='«''«»  research  facilities 
nmnH^f^®^'  ^  ^^^^^^  authorized  to  ap- 
propriate such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $12,000 - 
WO  annually,  as  it  determines  to  be  neces- 
^^;<^  .     provided  under  this  section  shall 

modef  hn^fn.P""'^^^  ^*"'*'  construct  or  re- 
mod^  buildings,  and  to  buy  and  install  nec- 
«sai7  research  and  research-related  equip- 

tlon  8h!^°H^  approprUted  under  this  sec- 
smut^oni  f  *  f  PPortioned  among  eligible  In- 
stitutions in  the  same  manner  as  funds  ap- 
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portioned  under  section  4(b),  except  that, 
to  meet  specific  national  or  regional  animal 
health  research  needs,  additional  funds  may 
be  appropriated  to  provide  animal  health  re- 
search faculties  at  one  or  more  eligible  in- 
stitutions as  mutually  agreed  upon  in  each 
case  between  the  Secretary  and  the  eligible 
institution:  Provided.  That,  in  developing 
plans  for  the  use  of  these  additional  funds, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  the  Advisory 
Board. 

Sec.  7.  Sums  available  for  allotment  under 
the  terms  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  each 
eligible  Institution  at  such  times  and  In  such 
amounts  as  shaU  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Funds  shall  remain  available  for  pay- 
ment of  unliquidated  obligations  for  one 
additional  fiscal  year  following  the  year  of 
appropriation,  except  that  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  6  shall  remain  available 
for  payment,  at  the  option  of  an  eligible  In- 
stitution, for  a  period  of  not  more  than  two 
fiscal  years  following  the  fiscal  year  of  ap- 
propriation plus  the  one  additional  year  for 
payment  of  unliquidated  obligations. 

Sec.  8.  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
an  eligible  Institution  Is  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive its  allotment  of  funds  because  of  a  fail- 
ure to  satisfy  requirements  of  this  Act  or 
regulations  issued  under  it,  the  Secretary 
shall  withhold  such  amounts;  the  facts  and 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  reported  to  the 
President  and  the  amount  Involved  shall  be 
kept  separate  in  the  Treasury  untU  the  close 
of  the  next  Congress.  If  the  next  Congress 
shall  not  direct  such  sum  to  be  paid  It  shall 
be  carried  to  surplus. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  dean  or  director  of  each 
eligible  Institution  will  have  prepared  local 
project  proposals  for  research  on  priority 
problems  of  animal  health  which  comply 
with  the  purpose  in  section  1  and  for  use 
as  specified  In  section  4(a)  and  wrlth  gen- 
eral guldeUnes  for  project  ellglbUlty  to  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary  with  the  advice 
of  the  Advisory  Board.  Research  proposals 
approved  by  the  dean  or  director  wlU  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  with  a  brief  out- 
line abstract  summary  which  v?lll  reveal 
compliance  with  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and 
the  Secretary's  general  guidelines. 

(b)  Each  dean  or  director  shaU  also  sub- 
mit a  brief  annual  report  of  research  accom- 
plishments on  a  proJect-by-proJect  basU  and 
he  shall  account  for  aU  funds  allotted  to  his 
Institution  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
at  such  times  and  on  such  forms  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  U  any  portion  of  the 
allotted  moneys  received  shall  by  any  action 
or  contingency  be  diminished,  lost,  or  mis- 
applied. It  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  con- 
cerned and  until  so  replaced,  no  subsequent 
appropriation  shall  be  allotted  or  paid  to  said 
college  or  vmlverslty. 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  Secretarj-  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  to  furnish  such  advice  and  as- 
sistance as  will  best  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is  further  directed 
to  appoint  the  Advisory  Board. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Board,  In  addition  to 
providing  consultation  and  advice  to  the 
Secretary  as  provided  elsewhere  In  this  Act, 
shaU  meet  at  least  annually  to  advise  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  administration  and 
implementation  of  this  Act  and  to  recom- 
mend priorities  for  conduct  of  research  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  Act.  The  Ad- 
visory Board  shall  continue  for  the  duration 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Each  recipient  of  Federal  assistance 
under  this  Act,  pursuant  to  grants,  sub- 
grants,  contracts,  subcontracts,  loans,  or 
other  arrangements,  entered  into  other  than 
by  formal  advertising,  and  which  are  other- 
wise authorized  by  this  Act,  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  In- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 


the  proceeds  of  such  assUtance.  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  Is  given  or  used, 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  suppUed  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shaU,  untU 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  comple- 
tion of  the  project  or  undertaking  referred 
to  in  suljsectlon  (c)  of  this  section,  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex&mi:;a- 
tlon  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  recipients  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller 
General  may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  the 
grants,  sul>grants.  contracts,  subcontracts, 
loans,  or  other  arrangements  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c). 

Sec.  11.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  any  eligible  Institution  for 
assistance  imder  this  Act,  exclusive  of  the 
funds  paid  for  research  on  specific  national 
or  regional  animal  health  problems  author- 
ized by  sections  5  and  6,  shall  be  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000  In  addition 
to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  during  any  fiscal 
year  the  amount  avaUable  to  and  budgeted 
for  expenditure  by  such  institution  during 
the  same  fiscal  year  for  animal  health  re- 
search from  non-Federal  sources.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures 
on  the  certificate  of  the  appropriate  official 
of  the  Institution  having  charge  of  the  ani- 
mal health  research  for  which  the  expendi- 
tures as  herein  provided  are  to  be  made.  If 
any  of  the  Institutions  certified  for  receipt 
of  funds  under  this  Act  falls  to  make  avaU- 
able and  budget  for  expenditure  for  animal 
health  research  In  any  fiscal  year  sums  at 
least  as  much  as  the  amoimt  for  which  it 
would  be  eligible  for  such  year  under  this 
Act,  the  difference  between  the  Federal  funds 
available  and  the  funds  made  avaUable  and 
budgeted  for  expenditure  by  the  Institution 
shall  be  reapportioned  by  the  Secretary  to 
other  eligible  institutions  of  the  same  State 
If  there  be  any  which  quaUfy  therefor  and. 
If  there  be  none,  the  Secretary  shall  reappor- 
tion such  differences  to  the  qualifying  in- 
stitutions of  other  States  participating  in 
the  animal  health  research  program. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.   R.    POAGE, 

Frank  A.  SxtrBSLEFiELD, 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 

John  Melcher, 

George  A.  Goodunc, 

Robert  B.  Mathias, 

John  M.  Zwach, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Herman  E.  Talmaoce, 

George  McGovern, 

James  B.  Allen, 

Dick  Clark. 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Robert  Dole. 

Henry  Bellmon. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  or  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11873)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  encourage  and  assist  the  several 
States  In  carrying  out  a  program  of  animal 
health  research,  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  acompanylng  Conference  Report. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bUl  and  the  Senate  amendments. 
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The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendments  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  m  conference  are  noted  In  the  fol- 
lowing outline,  except  for  conforming, 
clarifying  and  technical  changes. 

(1)  The  Conference  substitute  adopts 
the  Senate  provision  to  include  fresh  water 
fish  and  shellfish  as  animals  for  which  re- 
search Is  to  be  carried  out  under  the  bill. 

(2)  The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  to  authorize  research  to 
minimize  losses  of  livestock  and  poultry  due 
to  transportation  and  handling. 

(3)  The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct  an  inventory  on 
horses  with  an  amendment  limiting  the  In- 
ventory to  the  three  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1.  1974,  and  ending  June  30,  1977. 

(4)  The  House  bill  authorized  appropria- 
tions not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  annually  to 
support  continuing  research  programs  at 
eligible  Institutions.  The  Senate  amendment 
increased  the   authorization   to  $40,000,000. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  in- 
creasing the  authorization  to  $21,125,000 
annually  during  each  of  the  three  fiscal  years 
beginning  June  30.  1974,  and  ending  July  1, 
1977,  with  $20,000,000  authorized  annually 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  The  Con- 
ference substitute  provides  that  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  the  first  three  fiscal 
years,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,260,000 
annually  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  conduct  the  horse  Inventory  authorized 
by  the  bUl. 

(5)  The  House  bill  authorized  appropria- 
tions not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  annually  to 
support  research  on  specific  national  or  re- 
gional animal  health  problems.  The  Senate 
amendment  Increased  the  authorization  to 
$20,000,000. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(6)  The  House  bill  authorized  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  annually  to  support  the  cost  of 
providing  veterinary  medical  science  research 
facilities.  The  Senate  amendment  increased 
the  authorization  to  $15,000,000. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes  not 
to  exceed  $12,000,000  for  such  purpose. 

(7)  The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment  eliminating  local  review 
committees.  Such  committees,  under  the 
House  bin,  would  have  reviewed  local  project 
proposals  for  research  on  priority  problems 
of  animal  health. 

Under  the  Conference  substitute  (and  the 
Senate  amendments),  such  review  authority 
is  vested  In  the  dean  or  director  of  each 
college  of  veterinary  medicine  or  eligible  In- 
stitution conducting  animal  health  research. 

(8)  The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  requiring  the  keeping  of 
records  by  grant  recipients  and  requiring 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire  and  the 
Comptroller  General  be  given  access  to  the 
reports. 

W.     R.     POAGB, 

FR.\NK      a.      STrBBLEFIELD, 

Thomas  S.   Foley, 

John  Mziicheb, 

George   A.   Goodxjng, 

Robert  B.  Mathias, 

John  M.  Zwach, 
Managen  en  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 

Hermak  E.  Talmadge, 

George  McGovern, 

James   B.   Aixen, 

Dick   Clark, 

Mn-TON  R.  Totmo, 

Robert  Dole, 

Henry  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  ttie  Senate. 
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LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
WEEK  OP  JULY  1,  1974 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  ARENDS.  llr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  tlme'in  order  that  I  might 
request  the  distingijished  majority  leader 
to  advise  us  as  to  he  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  » I.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  mine  rlty  whip  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  N  r.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Houfe  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  Julj  1, 1974,  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  we  (will  call  the  Consent 
Calendar,  and  we  will  consider  legisla- 
tion under  susp>en;ion  of  the  rules  as 
follows: 

An  unnumbered  Elouse  resolution,  au- 
thorizing suspensii  m  of  5 -minute  rule 
(clause  27(f)  (4)  ol  rule  XI)  for  the  im- 
peachment inquiry 

H.R.  15461.  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  1-year  d^lay; 

H.R.  14597,  International  C^rlminal  Po- 
lice Organization  dies; 

Senate  Joint  R^olution  218,  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  3C  -day  extension; 

H.R.  15283,  Fori  St  and  Related  Re- 
sources Planning  Act; 

S.  2137,  Smithso!  lian  Institution  addi- 
tional appropriatio  is;  and 

H.R.  15406,  refln  ng  procedures  for  ad- 
justment in  military  compensation. 

We  will  then  condder  H.R.  15276,  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  I*revention  Act,  under 
an  open  rule,  with  i  hour  of  debate;  and 

H.R.  15247.  Amtaak  authorization,  un- 
der an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Tuesday  a^d  Wednesday,  the 
schedule  is  as  foUcrws: 

First,  we  will  cajl  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. Under  suspension  of  the  rules,  we 
have  no  bills  schedijled. 

Then  we  will  consider  H.R.  15465,  In- 
ternational Development  Association 
fourth  replenishment,  under  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Conference  repoijts  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time.  Any  farther  program  will  be 
annoimced  later 

Mr.   Speaker, 


wish 


to  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  House 
will  be  in  adjournment  for  observance  of 
Independence  Day  from  the  dose  of  busi- 
ness on  July  3,  vntil  noon,  Tuesday, 
July  9. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  ^r.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMEK  T 
JULY 


Mr.    O'NEILL 
unanimous  consent 
adjourn  today  it 
Monday,  July  1 

The  SPEAKER, 
the    request    of 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  oftjectlon. 


DISPENSING 
WEDNESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 


TO  MONDAY, 
1,  1974 


^r.    Speaker,    I  ask 
that  when  the  House 
Eidjoum  to  meet  on 
1974. 

ts  there  objection  to 
t  le    gentleman   from 


WITH        CALENDAR 
BUSINESS         ON 
J|EXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  At.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


with  on  Wednesday 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER.  U  ider  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Steelman)  is  i^ecognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  STEELMAN. 


the   93d   Congress 


American    people 
public  debate  and  a 


Mr.  Speaker,  quite 


possibly  one  of  the  most  telling  votes  of 


was  cast  yesterday 


when  the  Democratis  withheld  from  the 


tihe    opportunity   for 
^vote  on  the  Commit- 
tee Reform  Amendlments  of  1974.  The 
vote  to  table  the  appeal  of  the  Speaker's 


jing  the  Committee 
before  the  Rules 
demonstrated  the 

Ion   to   reform  but. 


ruling  against  brii 

Reform    Resolutior 

Committee  not  or 

Democrat's    opposit 

even  worse,  their  disregard  for  the  pub- 

Uc's  right  to  know. 

The  very  act  of  hiding  reform  of  Con- 
gress from  the  public  and  not  allowing 
their  representatives  to  publicly  comment 
or  vote  on  this  proposal  is  the  very  rea- 
son that  the  confidence  of  the  public  is 
reaching  an  all-time  low.  And  what  has 
been  our  response?  While  many  felt 
forming  a  bipartisan  Reform  Committee 
was  a  sincere  response  to  public  concern 
with  the  legislative!  branch,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership's  ^tempt  to  bury  their 
very  positive  report) — delivered  after  14 
months  of  extensiv^  hearings  and  com- 
promise— is  evidencte  that  this  was  obvi- 
ously part  of  a  chanade.  Apparently,  the 
Democratic  leadership  is  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  House  that  has 
led  to  this  level  of  public  disdain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  ironclad  party 
discipline,  special  faterests,  and  power 
politics  have  denied!  the  public  the  right 
to  know  and  denied  this  House  the  op- 
portunity to  fimction  effectively.  As 
President  John  Kennedy  said,  "Some- 
times party  loyalty  iisks  too  much."  This 
was  definitely  one  bf  those  times.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  ttat  many  Democrats 
ostensibly  so  committed  to  reform  have 
blindly  followed  thii ;  path. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  committee  reform  but  of  reform 
in  general  and  open;  less  in  the  legislative 
process.  The  day  is  long  gone  when  the 
Congress  can  hide  their  activities  in 
Washington  from  constituents.  How 
much  lower  must  ;he  confidence  level 
sink  before  there  \^  ill  be  a  response  by 
the  Democratic  leadership.  Apparently, 
condemnation  of  th  ;ir  administration  of 
the  House  by  80  pei  cent  of  the  citizenry 
is  not  enough.  But,  i  t  is  for  me  and  every 
Member  of  this  bofy  who  goes  door  to 
door  listening  to  the  concerns  of  their 
constituents.  They  ivant  a  change.  They 
deserve  a  change.  A  id  no  rationalization 
citing  parliamentar  s^  procedure  is  going 


to  fool  them, 
meant. 


They 


mow  what  this  vote 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  i  leople  deserve  better. 


CRISIS    IN   THE 
INDUSTRY— A 

The  SPEAKER, 
der  of  the  House, 


AMERICAN   DAIRY 
CMiL  FOR  ACTION 


T  fnder  a  previous  or- 
he  gentleman  from 
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Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  group  of  Americans  is  more  important 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation  than  our 
dairy  farmers.  They  contribute  an  abim- 
dance  of  wholesome  food  products  that 
give  Americans  a  nutritious  and  balanced 
diet  that  help  to  make  them  among  the 
best  fed  and  healthiest  people  in  the 
world.  The  dairy  industry  has  also  cre- 
ated millions  of  jobs,  added  billions  of 
dollars  to  our  national  income  and  added 
strength  and  vitality  to  our  private  en- 
terprise, free  market  economy.  All  Amer- 
icans, therefore,  have  a  vital  stake  In 
maintaining  a  strong  and  healthy  do- 
mestic dairy  Industry. 

Unfortimately,  however,  our  dairy 
farmers  are  facing  a  serious  financial 
crisis.  Prices  they  receive  for  their  milk 
have  lagged  far  behind  skyrocketing  pro- 
duction costs.  If  positive  steps  are  not 
taken  soon  to  reverse  these  trends  the 
harmful  consequences  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion will  be  far-reaching. 

IDAHO A   DAIRY    STATE 

Idaho  Is  an  agricultural  State  and  the 
dairy  industry  is  a  cornerstone  of  the 
farm  economy.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
dairy  industry  contributes  more  than 
one-half  billion  dollars  each  year  to  the 
economy  of  Idaho  and  It  has  created 
thousands  of  jobs.  About  5,000  farm  fam- 
ilies in  the  State  depend  to  some  degree 
on  income  from  their  milk  cows. 

Having  grown  up  on  a  farm  In  Idaho 
with  a  herd  of  milk  cows.  I  know  from 
experience  the  problems  our  dairy  farm- 
ers are  now  facing.  It  was  my  job  during 
the  early  1940's  to  feed  and  care  for  our 
dairy  cows.  Including  milking  all  of  them 
by  hand.  Oiu"  dairy  herd  was  small  by 
present  standards,  averaging  about  12 
head.  It  was  greatly  expanded  after  I  re- 
turned from  service  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  n  because  of  the  advantages 
that  greater  mechanization  offered. 

The  milk  check  was  important  for  our 
family.  Because  it  was  almost  the  only 
regular  and  dependable  source  of  Income 
from  farming  operation  it  was  needed  to 
help  pay  the  monthly  household  bills 
For  thousands  of  farm  families  across 
the  land  the  milk  check  is  still  one  of 
the  principal  means  of  paying  for  the 
groceries,  clothing  and  other  necessities. 

But  now,  the  milk  check  does  not  even 
pay  the  cost  of  producing  the  milk.  The 
reason  for  the  crisis  facing  the  dairy 
fanner  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  He  Is 
caught  in  a  squeeze  between  rapidly 
rising  production  costs  and  milk  prices 
ttiat  are  far  too  low  to  permit  him  to 
break  even.  The  cost  of  hay,  grain  and 
feed  supplements  has  jumped  sharply  in 
recent  months.  The  dairy  farmer  is  also 
paying  more  for  labor,  electricity,  sup- 
PUes  and  services  needed  to  keep  him  in 
business.  Because  milk  prices  have  not 
caught  up  with  prices,  the  dairy  farmer 
Is  slipping  farther  behind  each  month. 

RISING  IMPORTS  DEPRESS  DOMESTIC  PRICKS 

Among  the  contributing  causes  of  low 
prices  is  the  rising  volume  of  imports  of 
aalry  products.  In  seven  separate  actions 
to  1973  and  1974  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  increased  Imports  of  dairy 
products.  First  quarter  imports  this  year 


were  equivalent  to  1.4  billion  pounds  of 
milk,  up  from  0.4  billion  poimds  during 
the  same  period  last  year.  Dairy  farmers 
have  also  complained  that  the  USDA 
has  failed  to  collect  countervailing  duties 
on  imports  as  required  by  law. 

While  imports  have  been  rising, 
domestic  production  has  dropped.  Total 
milk  production  in  the  United  States  this 
year  will  likely  reach  the  lowest  level 
since  1948.  Contributing  to  this  decline 
is  the  liquidation  of  dairy  herds  and  for 
the  first  time  in  30  years  a  drop  In  pro- 
duction per  cow.  This  Is  largely  due  to 
the  cutback  in  the  use  of  high  protein 
concentrate  in  feeds  because  of  higher 
costs. 

DECLINING  DAIRY  PRODUCTION  HURTS  THE 
NATION 

If  these  trends  continue — if  more  dairy 
herds  are  liquidated  and  overall  produc- 
tion continues  to  decline — the  Nation  will 
feel  the  adverse  impact  in  three  major 
ways:  First,  the  national  economy  will 
suffer  directly  from  the  loss  of  jobs  and 
income.  The  dairy  farmers  and  their 
families  will  be  hardest  hit,  of  course,  as 
they  sell  out  their  operation  and  turn  to 
other  means  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The 
small  towns  and  rural  communities  that 
depend  on  the  income  from  dairy  farms 
will  also  suffer. 

Second,  the  American  consumer  wIU 
suffer  by  becoming  Increasingly  depend- 
ent on  foreign  producers.  Supplies  from 
overseas  are  much  less  dependable  than 
our  own  dairy  Industry.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  look  to  foreign  countries  for 
an  important  element  in  the  diet  of  our 
people.  And,  we  have  learned  from  recent 
bitter  experience  with  the  oil  embargo 
what  can  happen  when  we  become  too 
dependent  on  other  countries  for  essen- 
tial goods.  We  could  face  shortages  and 
much  higher  prices.  To  rebuild  our  own 
dairy  industry  to  expand  production 
could  take  years. 

Third,  any  increase  in  dairy  Imports 
will  weaken  our  position  in  International 
trade  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  us 
to  achieve  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  should  Umit  imports  to  goods 
we  can  produce  ourselves  so  that  we  can 
pay  for  the  products  we  must  Import 
such  as  oil  and  certain  other  minerals 
and  metals. 

The  slaughter  of  dairy  cattle  that  will 
result  from  the  Uquidation  and  thinning 
of  herds  will  also  have  a  depressing  ef- 
fect on  beef  prices.  The  Uvestock  indus- 
try is  already  having  a  tough  time,  due 
partly  to  the  rising  level  of  meat  im- 
ports. 

POUB  WAYS  TO   HELP  THB  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Speaker,  four  positive  steps  can 
and  should  be  taken  without  delay  to 
restore  the  American  dairy  Industry  to 
a  level  of  prosperity  that  will  permit  it 
to  survive  and  to  continue  to  serve  our 
people:  First,  imports  of  dairy  products 
should  be  limited  to  amoimts  that  will 
not  depress  prices  paid  to  American  pro- 
ducers. Second,  the  USDA  should  expand 
its  purchases  to  help  relieve  buildups  of 
manufactiu*ed  dairy  products.  Third, 
price  support  should  be  raised  to  realistic 
levels  that  will  keep  pace  with  the  dairy 
farmers  rapidly  rising  production  costs. 
Fourth,  the  American  producer  should 


be  protected  from  what  is  In  effect  un- 
fair competition  resulting  from  the  fail- 
ure to  require  foreign  producers  selling 
in  the  U.S.  market  to  comply  with  the 
inspection  standards  and  procedures 
that  oiu"  dairy  fanners  must  meet. 

I  am  today  hitroducing  legislation  that 
will  require  the  same  inspection  for  both 
United  States  and  foreign  producers 
from  whom  we  import  dairy  products. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  will  benefit 
both  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  consumer. 
It  will  help  to  assure  fair  competition  for 
our  producers.  And  it  will  help  to  assure 
the  consimfier  that  imported  dairy  prod- 
ucts will  be  wholesome  and  of  high 
quality. 

INSPECT   FOREIGN    SUPPLIERS   TO   U.S.   STANDARDS 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  my  bill,  H.R.  15699: 
HH.  15699 
A  bUl  to  protect  the  pubUc  health  and  wel- 
fare by  providing  for   the   Inspection   of 
imported  dairy  products  and  by  requiring 
that  Bucb  products  comply   with   certain 
minimum  standards  for  quality  and  whole- 
someness   and   that   the   dairy  farms   on 
which  milk  Is  produced  and  the  plants  In 
which  such  products  are  produced  meet 
certain  minimum  standards  of  sanitation 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Dairy  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act : 

( 1 )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(2)  The  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
any  other  business  unit. 

(3)  The  terms  "dairy  products"  and  "mUk 
products"  mean  those  food  products  derived 
from  milk,  including  milk,  such  as  butter; 
cheese  (whether  natural  or  processed) ;  dry', 
evaporated,  stabilized,  condensed,  or  other- 
wise processed  mUk.  cream,  whey,  and  but- 
termilk; edible  casein:  frozen  desserts;  and 
any  other  food  product  which  is  prepared 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  any  of  the  afore- 
said products  as  the  Secretary  may  hereafter 
designate. 

(4)  The  term  "wholesome"  means  sound, 
healthful,  clean,  and  otherwise  fit  for  human 
food. 

(6)  The  term  "labeling"  means  labels  and 
other  written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter 
on  or  attached  to  the  container  of  any  dairy 
product. 

(6)  The  term  "purity"  means  free  from 
poisonous  or  deleterious  substances  which 
may  render  the  product  Injurious  to  health. 

(7)  The  term  "quality"  means  the  mini- 
mum quality  standards  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retarv  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(8)  The  term  "administration  and  supervi- 
sion" means  the  administrative  review  of 
foreign  country  laws,  regulations,  and  en- 
forcement procedures  offered  as  being  com- 
parable to  United  States  laws,  regulations, 
and  enforcement  procedures,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  and  the  supervision  of  in- 
spection personnel  both  here  and  abroad. 

(9)  The  term  "Inspection"  means  the  of- 
ficial service  rendered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  the  purposes  of  carrymg  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  dairy  product  shall  be  Im- 
ported Into  the  tJnlted  States  unless  It  has 
been  inspected  and  found  to  be  wholesome 
and  unless  the  foreign  farms  and  plants  to 
which  such  products  were  produced,  manu- 
factured, or  processed  comply  with  all  the 
Inspection,  grading,  and  other  standards  pre- 
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scribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  shall  Include  stand- 
ards for  sanitation  procedures  In  the  produc- 
tion, cooling,  storage,  transportation,  and 
handling  of  milk,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  dairy  products,  as  well  as  standards  con- 
cerning the  quality  and  purity  of  the  final 
product. 

(b)  The  standards  established  by  the  Se- 
cretary for  any  imported  dairy  product,  for 
the  farms  on  which  the  milk  used  in  such 
product  Is  produced,  and  for  the  establish- 
ments in  which  such  Imported  dairy  product 
Is  produced,  manufactured,  or  processed  shall 
be  comparable  to  those  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  same  kind  of  dairy 
product  produced,  manufactured,  or  proc- 
essed m  the  United  States  and  for  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
same  kind  of  product  Is  produced,  manu- 
factured, or  processed  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary, in  connection  with  any  dairy  product 
program  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  estab- 
lished standards  for  such  product  and  for 
the  establishments  in  which  such  product  is 
produced,  manufactured,  or  processed.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  standards  with  re- 
spect to  those  kinds  of  Imported  dairy  prod- 
ucts (and  the  establishments  In  which  they 
are  produced,  manufactured,  or  processed) 
for 'Which  no  Federal  standards  have  been 
established,  and  such  standards  shall  be 
«qulvalent  to  those  standards  heretofore 
established  for  other  kinds  of  dairy  products 
and  the  establishments  in  which  such  other 
kinds  of  dairy  products  are  produced,  manu- 
factured, or  processed. 

(c)  The  labeling  of  imported  dairy  pro- 
ducts shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  and 
shall  be  otherwise  marked  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
comparable  Inspection  requirements  and  pre- 
venting the  Importation  of  dairy  products 
produced,  manufactured,  or  processed  in 
foreign  dairy  farms  or  plants  not  meeting  the 
minimum  standards  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall,  where  and  to  the  extent 
necessary,  require  such  products  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  of  compliance  is- 
sued by  the  exporting  country  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  establishing  minimum  standards 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  farm,  plant 
facilities,  equipment,  and  procedures  used 
In  the  production  and  transportation  of  milk, 
and  the  production,  manufacture,  and  proc- 
essing of  such  Imported  dairy  products.  Fur- 
ther, the  Secretary  shall,  where  and  to  the 
extent  necessary,  establish  Inspection  pro- 
cedures to  Insure  that  the  certificates  of  com- 
pliance Issued  by  foreign  governments  signify 
full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  In- 
spected, In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  all  dairy 
products  imported  Into  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  All  imported  dairy  products 
shall,  after  entry  into  the  United  States,  be 
subject  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  and  other  Acts  providing  for  the 
inspection,  testing,  or  grading  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  Insure  their  purity  and  to  Insure  that 
they  are  wholesome  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  If  such  products  were 
produced  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  provide  for  the  destruction 
of  dairy  products  offered  for  entry  and  re- 
fused admission  into  the  United  States,  un- 
less such  dairy  products  are  reexported  or 
brought  Into  compliance  within  the  time 
fixed  therefor  In  such  rules  and  regulations. 

(c)  All  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and 
labor  with  respect  to  any  article  which  Is 
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ALASKA       NATIVE 
:T  ELEMENT        ACT— 


Jnder  a  previous  or- 
the  gentleman  from 

Alaska  (Mr.  Youn^)  is  recognized  for  5 

minutes. 


\laska.  Mr.  Speaker, 


the  Alaska  Native  Cflaims  Settlement  Act, 
Public  Law  92-203,  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  study  of 
all  Federal  programs  primarily  designed 
to  benefit  Native  people  and  to  report 
back  to  the  Cong]  ess  with  his  recom- 
mendations for  th«  future  management 
and  operation  of  tl  lese  programs  within 
3  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
law.  The  3 -year  d^dline  will  expire  on 
December  18  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  offering  to- 
day would  authori^  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Inter  or  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  all  Federal  programs 
designed  to  benefit  Alaskan  Native  peo- 
ple— not  just  the  2(  programs  which  will 
be  selected  by  the  contractor  for  the  2(c) 
study.  The  Secretary  is  further  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  assessing 
changes  in  Native  lifestyle,  health  status, 
income  levels,  and  la  range  of  other  so- 


cioeconomic variab 
tered  as  a  result 
settlement.  This 
present  2(c)  study 
Under  my  bill  the 


es  which  may  be  al- 

of  the  land  claims 

s^udy  would   use  the 

as  a  starting  point. 

final  study  would  be 


submitted  to  Con{  ress  along  with  the 
recommendations  |or  the  future  direc- 
tion of  Federal  ptograms  for  Alaskan 
Natives  on  June  20. 1977. 
The  Alaska  Natite  Claims  Settlement 
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Act  made  history  bj  being  the  first  leg- 
islated aboriginal  claims  settlement  in 
our  Nation's  history,  I  feel  that  Congress 
acquitted  itself  well  In  this  task.  It  is  my 
intention  that  the  will  of  Congress  in 
mandating  the  2(c  study  be  fulfilled. 
The  major  point  in  iiection  2(c)  is  that  a 
study  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  De- 
cember 18,  1974.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
3 -year  time  frame  provided  in  the  Land 
Claims  Act  is  suflacient.  But  we  can  use 
the  2(c)  study  as  a  base — and  complete 
the  task  if  this  bill  i  s  enacted.  The  point 
is  that  we  wish  an  accurate,  complete 
evaluation  of  any  (hanged  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities toward  Alaskan  Native  peo- 
ple as  a  result  of  the  settlement.  The  text 
of  the  bill  follows: 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  thi:  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  fie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec. 
2(c)  of  the  Alaska  Nai  Ive  Claims  Settlement 
Act  Is  amended  by  adc  ing  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Ian  ;uage : 

";  upon  completion  of  the  study  required 
pursuant  to  section  2(  ;)  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Ac  ;  (85  Stat.  688)  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  he  "Settlement  Act") , 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  submit 
such  study  to  each  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Regional  Corporations  established  under  that 
Act  and  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  Each  such 
Corporation  and  the  a  tate  of  Alaska  may  re- 
view such  study  and  s  ibmit  its  comments  to 
the  Secretary  prior  tj  June  30,  1975.  The 
study,  together  with  the  comments  and  any 
response  the  Secretarj  may  wish  to  make  to 
such  comments,  shall  be  submitted  anew  to 
the  Congress  on  or  be  fore  July  30,  1976;  the 
Secretary  Is  authorlzec  and  directed  to  make 
a  study  of  (I)  any  chunges  In  Alaska  NaUve 
life  style,  health  statiis  and  needs.  Income 
distribution  and  holdings,  economic  pursuits, 
housing,  means  and  pjatterns  of  transporta- 
tion, modes  of  comnjunlcatlon,  and  social 
and  cultural  patterns  iwhlch  may  result  from 
the  Implementation  df  the  Settlement  Act. 
and  (11)  all  Federal  programs  designed  to 
benefit  Alaska  Native  Beople.  The  study  shall 
Include  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  future  management  and  operation  of 
these  Federal  programs  and  any  other  Federal 
programs  which  may  be  required  to  serve  the 
Alaska  Native  community  during  the  remain- 
ing period  of,  and  aft€  r,  the  implementation 
of  the  Settlement  Act;  In  making  the  second 
study  the  Secretary  sh  iU  give  full  considera- 
tion to  the  initial  stud  7  and  to  the  comments 
thereon  by  Alaska  Nal  ive  Regional  Corpora- 
tions and  the  State  cf  Alaska  pursuant  to 
this  section;  the  Secrt  tary  shall  provide  the 
opportunity  for  participation  of  Alaska  Na- 
tives and  the  State  of  Alaska  In  the  conduct 
of  the  second  study;  the  second  study  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  June  30, 
1977;  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  conduct  tne  second  study." 


ALLEDGED  STATEMENT  BY  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE   JUDICIAR-^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  sort  of  put  together  some  of  the  things 
we  have  been  talklr  g  about  throughout 
the  day  today.  I  wan  to  make  the  Record 
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complete,  and  I  am  talking  about  the 
earlier  discussion  of  a  newspaper  story 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reportiig  state- 
ments attributed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

In  a  comment  on  the  floor,  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  denied  having 
made  the  statement  attributed  to  him  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  story. 

To  follow  that  up,  a  wire  story  came 
over  the  machine,  and  I  want  to  read 
several  sentences  from  that — 

Bodlno  denied  a  report  published  in  th» 
Los  Angeles  Times  that  he  had  told  visitors 
to  his  office  that  all  21  Democrats  on  the 
committee  planned  to  vote  for  Impeachment. 
The  paper  also  quoted  the  Chairman  as 
telling  the  visitors  he  was  hopeful  of  getting 
five  Republican  votes  as  well. 

"I  am  stating  that  it  Is  not  true,"  said  the 
Chairman.  Asked  if  he  might  have  said  any- 
thing close  to  what  was  reported,  he  replied, 
"No,  I  did  not." 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  read 
another  wire  story  that  came  from  the 
United  Press  International,  as  a  follow- 
up  to  the  earlier  story  respecting  the  al- 
leged comments  of  Chairman  Rodino. 
And  this  UPI  story  says: 

Later,  Sam  Donaldson,  a  reporter  for  th» 
American  Broadcasting  Company,  said  he 
was  one  of  the  visitors  in  Rodino's  office  and 
described  the  Los  Angeles  Times  story  by 
Jack  Nelson  as  "absolutely  accurate  to  my 
recollection." 

Donaldson  said  be  had  not  reported 
BODINO's  remarks  on  the  air  because  he 
considered  them  "in  the  nature  of  a  guid- 
ance, background  session"  in  which 
RODINO,  responding  to  questions,  gave  his 
assessment  of  the  likely  outcome  of  next 
month's  scheduled  committee  vote  on 
whether  to  recommend  Impeachment. 

In  my  earlier  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
raised  the  point  that  the  people  of 
America  must  now  have  several  ques- 
tions. They  must  be  questioning  the  cred- 
ibility either  of  Jack  Nelson  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  or  they  must  be  ques- 
tioning the  credibility  of  those  people 
who  were  visitors  In  Chairman  Rodino's 
ofllce,  or  they  must  be  questioning  the 
credibility  of  Chairman  Roomo  himself, 
and  now  with  this  statement  by  Mr. 
Donaldson,  they  must  also  be  question- 
ing the  credibility  of  Sam  Donaldson,  a 
reporter  for  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  It  Is  going  to  be  Interesting  to  find 
out  just  where  the  credibility  lies. 


BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
^^oman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Hbckler)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  objections  be- 
cause I  am  satisfied  after  a  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  Congressman  Stag- 
GBRs.  and  conversations  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee, Congressman  Rogers,  and 
the  distinguished  doctor  from  Kentucky, 
Congressman  Carter,  that  the  basic  pro- 
tections contained  in  title  IV  of  the 
Health  Service  Act  Extension  of  1973 
are  preserved  under  this  legislation.  I 
nave  been  reassured  that  the  original 
intent  of  the  Congress  remains  intact. 

As  provided  in  title  IV  by  amend- 
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ments  which  I  authored  in  the  House,  an 
individual,  a  hospital,  or  any  other  medi- 
cal entity  may  follow  the  dictates  of  re- 
ligious or  moral  conviction  when  faced 
with  the  issue  of  abortion  or  steriliza- 
tion. The  law  states  that  Federal  moneys 
cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  compelling 
individuals  or  instiutions  who  are  op- 
posed to  such  acts  to  perform  them.  The 
basic  right  to  the  individual's  rehgious 
and  moral  beliefs  is  recognized  and  en- 
dorsed. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  intent  of 
title  IV.  The  individual's  right  of  con- 
science continues  to  hold  the  supreme 
place  it  deserves  in  our  society.  This  con- 
ference report  combines  this  right  with 
the  use  of  Federal  moneys  in  an  impres- 
sive recognition  of  the  importance  of  an 
individual's  religious  and  moral  beliefs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
biomedical  research  will  provide  essen- 
tial Federal  funding  for  fellowships, 
traineeships,  and  training  at  various 
types  of  hospitals  and  research  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country.  The  Fed- 
eral funding  provided  in  this  legislation 
is  crucial  to  our  Nation's  health.  I  recog- 
nize the  desperate  need  for  adequately 
funded  biomedical  research  and  there- 
fore strongly  endorse  this  legislation. 


A  BILL  TO  PERMIT  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  TO  ALLOCATE  CREDIT 
TO   NATIONAL   PRIORITY   NEEDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  H.R.  15709,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 
give  the  Board  of  Governors  power  to  in- 
fluence the  allocation  of  bank  credit. 

By  using  these  powers,  the  Board  could 
induce  banks  to  increase  loans  and  In- 
vestments in  high-priority  sectors  of  the 
economy,  with  offsetting  decreases  in  the 
remaining  sectors  to  avoid  inflationary 
pressures. 

Such  a  power  to  allocate  credit,  rather 
than  simply  to  rely  on  meat-axe,  undif- 
ferentiated, money -aggregate  policy,  is 
needed  on  a  continuing  basts.  It  is  par- 
ticularly needed  at  a  time,  like  today, 
when  the  credit  cnmch  is  badly  hurting 
interest-sensitive  sectors  like  capital  in- 
vestment, housing  and  the  thrift  Insti- 
tutions, State  and  local  governments, 
and  small  businesses,  and  Is  intensifying 
inflationary  pressures  in  such  sectors  £is 
inventories,  supplies  of  scarce  materials, 
and  real  estate. 

An  intractable  inflation  has  reached 
an  annual  rate  of  almost  13  percent  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  Curb- 
ing this  inflation  is  obviously  going  to  re- 
quire responsible  monetary  restraint.  In 
fact,  I  have  argued  for  quite  some  time 
that  the  Fed's  restraint  on  monetary 
growth  has  not  been  tight  enough. 

But  indiscriminate  credit  restraint, 
reckless  of  Its  side-effects.  Is  surely  Ir- 
responsible. The  Fed  must  be  given  the 
means  to  allocate  scarce  credit  so  that 
more  Is  available,  at  lower  Interest  rates, 
for  priority  uses,  and  that  accordingly 
less  is  available,  at  higher  Interest  rates, 
for  nonprlorlty  uses. 


We  can  see  all  about  us  today  how 
meat-ax,  undifferentiated,  money-aggre- 
gate policy  is  starving  priority  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

Take  housing,  for  example.  In  1966  and 
again  in  1969,  high,  short-term  Interest 
rates  resulting  from  tight  money  caused 
heavy  outflows  of  funds  from  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  other  thrift  insti- 
tutions. This  led  to  precipitous  drops  hi 
housing  starts. 

The  experience  of  1974  is  no  different. 
With  prime  commercial  paper  bringing 
more  than  10  percent,  and  U.S.  Treasury 
notes  going  for  more  than  8  percent,  dls- 
intermediation  caused  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  suffer  a  net  outflow  of 
$335  million  in  deposits  In  AprlL  Housing 
starts  for  this  May,  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  were  at  an 
annual  rate  of  1.45  million  units,  off 
almost  40  percent  from  the  2.33  million 
rate  of  last  May.  Much  of  this  drop 
occurred  in  low-  and  middle-income 
housing,  where  we  can  least  afford  It. 

Small  businesses  have  also  suffered. 
Recently  the  maximum  interest  rate  on 
SBA-guaranteed  bank  loans  to  small 
businesses  has  been  as  high  as  11  per- 
cent, a  rate  few  small  businesses  can 
afford.  Small  business  failures  have  risen 
to  190  per  week,  compared  to  about  170 
a  year  ago.  The  total  debt  of  small  busi- 
nesses going  bankrupt  is  up  to  $200  mil- 
lion per  month,  50  percent  over  1973, 

New  capital  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  despite  a  vast  variety  of  tax 
incentives,  is  likewise  hampered  by  tight 
money.  I^ss  production  capacity  spells 
future  inflationary  increases.  Further, 
with  long-term  borrowing  rates  at  record 
highs,  incentives  to  Invest  in  pollution- 
control  and  environment-enhancing 
equipment  diminish.  The  cost  of  this  will 
surely  be  with  us  for  years  to  come. 

At  the  same  time  that  high  Interest 
rates  are  chilling  worthwhile  activities, 
the  meat-axe.  imdlfferentiated,  money 
aggregate  policy  sees  credit  wasted  on 
non-priority  objectives  (like  Bahamas 
gambling  casinos) ;  diverted  into  con- 
glomerate takeovers  that  bid  up  the 
prices  of  existing  assets — ^like  Mobil  Oil 
using  $350  million  that  should  be  used  for 
oil  exploration  to  buy  up  Montgomery- 
Ward;  or  channeled  into  inflation -in- 
ducing overexpenditures — such  as  in- 
ventories and  supplies  "that  will  cost 
more  later  on." 

The  time  has  come  to  make  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
sponsible for  the  allocation  implications 
of  monetary  policy.  With  their  14-year 
terms  and  their  independence,  the  Gov- 
ernors must  not  shrink  from  responsibil- 
ity. We  must  develop  a  new  set  of  tools 
which  the  Fed  can  combine  with  its  con- 
trol of  monetary  aggregates  to  allocate 
the  supply  of  credit  to  priority  areas. 

A  number  of  knowledgeable  people 
have  lurged  that  the  Fed  act  as  credit- 
allocator  as  well  as  credit-creator. 

Federal  Reserve  Governor  Andrew 
Brimmer  has  repeatedly  advocated  allo- 
cative  powers  for  the  Fed  since  1969.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
on  April  7,  1971,  Governor  Brimmer 
urged  impIementati(Hi  of  supplemental 
asset  reserves  to  avoid  "unwanted  and 
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disproportionate  effects  of  monetary  re- 
straint in  particular  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy" and  "to  encourage  banks  to  modify 
their  .  .  .  lending  behavior  to  conform 
more  to  the  objectives  of  monetary 
policy." 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia 
President  David  P.  Eastbum  in  the  May 
1974,  Business  Review  envisaged  the 
Fed's  developing  "market-oriented 
means  to  induce  lenders  to  allocate  their 
funds  in  particular  directions  for  social 
purposes." 

John  R.  Bunting,  chairman  of  the 
First  Permsylvanla  Bank,  in  a  May  19 
speech  reported  in  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning BulleUn  "assailed  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's 'fixation  solely  on  control  of  the 
size  of  the  money  supply'  as  a  tool  of 
dampening  inflation."  Instead,  he  said: 

The  monetary  authorities  shovdd  encour- 
age banka  to  channel  loans  Into  mduatrles 
whose  products  are  in  short  supply  and 
whose  production  is  pushing  close  to  ca- 
pacity. 

In  an  April  10  speech.  Albert  T.  Som- 
mers,  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
economist  of  the  conference  board, 
asked  "whether  the  Federal  Reserve 
shoiUd  not  be  equipped  with  additional 
powers  affecting  the  direction  of  credit, 
and  not  simply  the  aggregate  volume 
of  credit  supply." 

And  Business  Week,  In  an  editorial 
on  June  1,  called  upon  the  Fed  "to  start 
thinking  about  a  more  selective  approach 
to  credit  contnd.  It  could,  for  instance, 
call  upon  the  member  banks  to  give 
preference  to  temporary  financing  of 
new  industrial  capacity.  Or  it  could  ask 
for  legislation  to  give  It  the  power  to 
establish  a  priority  system  for  bor- 
rowers." 

All  agree  that  the  meat-axe  aggregate 
approach  to  monetary  policy  hopelessly 
mlsallocates  credit. 

Other  countries  successfully  direct  the 
allocation  of  credit  through  a  variety  of 
mechanisms.  A  December  1970  study  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  "Activ- 
ities by  Various  Central  Banks  to  Pro- 
mote Economic  and  Social  Welfare  Pro- 
grams," lists  numerous  examples.  The 
Bank  of  Prance  uses  direct  credit  con- 
trols to  stimulate  financing  of  agricul- 
ture. The  central  banks  of  Germany, 
India,  Italy,  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  the 
Bank  of  France,  provide  direct  loans  to 
state  and  local  governments  or  to  public 
agencies.  Central  bank  funds  are  lent 
directly  to  private  companies  in  Prance, 
and  arc  lent  Indirectly  through  private 
banks  in  Japan.  Other  Instnmients  have 
also  been  widely  used — special  redls- 
coimtlng  privileges,  special  reserve  re- 
quirements and  credit  ceilings,  and  ap- 
proval over  individual  loans.  Such  far- 
reaching  controls  do  not  appear  neces- 
sary In  this  country,  at  present,  but  the 
experience  of  foreign  central  banks  with 
comprehensive  controls  is  instructive. 

Tax  incentives  and  subsidies  are  often 
suggested  as  an  alternative  way  of  redi- 
recting resources  to  priority  uses.  Non- 
priority  uses  of  the  economy's  resources, 
as  for  Bahama  gambling  casinos,  can  be 
discouraged  by  taxing  them  very  heavily. 
Priority  uses  such  as  low  Income  nursing 
could  be  expanded  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
through  a  subsidy. 


and  forth,  small  bi 
also  establish  othe 
investment  needs 
provided  that  it  ii 


Taxes  and  subsidies,  however,  involve 
real  problems.  First,  though  most  priority 
sectors  of  the  economy  have  been  given 
vast  subsidies,  periodic  crises  still  appear 
with  tight  credit  apd  high  interest  rates. 
Second,  imposing  high  taxes  on  non- 
priority  uses  of  thie  economy's  resources 
is  a  time-consumihg  and  complex  proc- 
ess; tax  schemes  are  inflexible  and  are 
very  difficult  to  change  as  the  economy's 
needs  change.  Finally,  increasing  the 
subsidies  going  to  priority  sectors  would 
further  erode  the  |ax  base  and  open  new 
loopholes.  America's  taxpayers  don't 
need  a  more  loophele- ridden  tax  code. 

HJl.  15709  give^  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federij  Reserve  a  new  and 
powerful  monetarv  tool  for  credit  aUoca- 
tion  purposes.  By  vigorously  employing 
its  new  power,  the  Fed  could  significant- 
ly increase  the  share  of  the  Nation's  bank 
credit  going  to  priority  sectors  of  the 
economy,  and  by  tjhe  same  token  reduce 
the  amoimt  going  to  nonpriority  uses. 

H.R.  15709  establishes  a  new  category 
of  national  priority  loans  and  invest- 
ments. This  provision  specifically  gives 
priority  in  loans  and  Investments  to  four 
important  sectors  t>f  the  economy :  First, 
new  capital  investments  that  increase 
productive  capacity,  lower  costs,  control 
pollution,  or  conserve  energy;  second, 
low-  and  middle-income  housing;  third. 
State  and  local  goA^rnment  investments; 
sinesses.  The  Fed  may 
priority  areas  sis  the 
)f  the  Nation  change 
>rms  Congress  at  least 
60  days  in  advance!  so  that  Congress  may 
disapprove  by  concurrent  resolutions  if 
it  wishes.  This  mirfors  the  present  power 
of  Congress  to  disapprove  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  executive  branch, 
imder  the  Reorgan^ation  Act  of  1949. 

To  redirect  th^  allocation  of  bank 
credit  to  national;  priority  needs,  Hli. 
15709  establishes  a  new  category  of  sup- 
plemental reserve*  and  credits  against 
bank  assets.  First,,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors may  require  each  member  bank  to 
hold  supplemental, reserves  against  non- 
priority  loans  and  investments,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  requited  reserves  currently 
held  against  deposits.  Second,  the  Board 
would  allow  each  bank  to  credit  against 
its  supplemental  reserve  a  percentage  of 
its  national  priority  loans  and  invest- 
ments. The  combiied  effect  of  supple- 
mental reserves  anfl  credits  Is  to  increase 
bank  earnings  frpm  national  priority 
loans  and  investijients  and  to  reduce 
earnings  on  nonpriority  loans  and  in- 
vestments. This  gives  banks  a  powerful 
incentive  to  make]  more  natlmal  prior- 
ity loans  and  investments. 

The  text  of  H.R.  15709  foUows: 
HH.  15709 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 

permit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  aUo- 

cate  credit  to  national  priority  needs 

Be  it  enacted  by  vie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  ]the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresm  assembled, 

Sectiok  1.  This  4ct  may  be  cited  as  the 
••Credit  Allocation  Incentive  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Sectlofi  19  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followtqg  new  subsection: 

"(k)(l)  For  purpioses  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'National  Priority  Loans  and  In- 
vestments' means  «ny  loan  or  investment 


which  the  Board  dewrmines  Is  used  for,  or 
made  to,  any  of  the  lollowlng: 

•'(A)  useful  capital  investments,  partic- 
ularly If  capacity-adding,  energy-conserv- 
ing, environment-enhcinclng,  or  productivity. 
Increasing, 

"(B)  low-  or  mlddlf -income  housing, 

"(C)  State  or  local  government  facilities, 

"(D)  smaU  buslnesfes,  or 


"(E)  any  other  cat 
ment  which  the  Bot 
'National  Priority 

"(2)   National  Prlt 


gory  or  loan  or  Invest- 
rd  determines  to  be  a 
in  and  Investment*, 
ity  Loans  and  Invest- 


ments In  a  category  Established  under  para- 
graph (1)  (E)  shall  b|e  made  only  If — 

"(A)  the  Board  iJotifies  both  Houses  of 
Congress  on  the  saaie  day  of  a  proposed 
category  It  desires  to  establish  under  such 
paragraph  (l)(E),an{l 

'•(B)  both  Houses  cf  Congress  do  not  adopt 
resolutions  disapproving  establishment  of 
such  category  within  a  sixty-day  period  of 
of  continuous  sessian  of  Congress  which 
commences  on  the  date  the  Board  nctifles 
both  Houses  of  Congress  under  subpara- 
graph (A) . 
For  purposes  of  this  pJEiragraph — 

"(1)  continuity  of  {session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  o^  Congress  sine  die,  and 

"(11)  the  days  on  i  which  either  House  is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  daw  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  coirjputatlon  of  the  sixty- 
day  period. 

"(3)  (A)  In  addltlbn  to  any  reserve  n- 
qulrement  under  subsection  (b).  the  Board 
may  require  each  member  bank  to  maintain 
a  supplemental  reserve  consisting  of  a  per- 
centage, determined  [by  the  Board,  of  its 
total  loans  and  Investments  other  than  Na- 
tional Priority  Loans  and  Investments  minus 
a  credit  equal  to  a  percentage,  determined 
by  the  Board,  of  such  bank's  total  National 
Priority  Loans  and  Investments.  The  total 
credit  of  any  bank  nlay  not  exceed  Its  sup- 
plemental reserve. 

"(B)  Under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  supplemental  reserves  and  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  with  respett  to  reserves  against 
deposits,  the  Board  aiall  take  and  time  Its 
actions  in  order  to  promote  efficiency  and 
mitigate  hardship. 

"(C)  In  order  to  ^ffset  any  imdeslrable 
money  supply  effects  resulting  from  its  ac- 
tions under  this  sub^ctlon,  the  Board  shall 
employ  open  marketToperatlons." 

(b)  Section  19(c)  bf  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  Is  amended  by  msertlng  "or  (k)"  Im- 
mediately after  "subfcectlon   (b)". 

To  see  how  H.R.  15709  would  end  the 
imdiscrlmlnatlng  credit  effects  of  aggre- 
gate monetary  pol^les,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing illustration. 

Based  on  data  published  in  the  latest 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  member  banks 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  currently 
hold  about  $600  million  In  loans  and  in- 
vestments. It  Is  difficult  to  determine 
from  these  figures  the  exact  uses  to 
which  these  loans  and  investments  are 
put,  but  the  most  generous  criteria  would 
classify  about  onefthlrd,  or  $200  mil- 
lion, as  national  priority  uses,  such  as 
residential  mortgafes,  State  and  local 
government  securi^es,  and  some  com- 


mercial and  Indi 
malning  $400  milllo 
priority  uses,  such 
estate,  inventories. 


;rial  loans.  The  re- 
is  classified  as  nm- 
nonresldential  real 

>rokerage  loans,  and 


loans  to  finance  c0mpanles. 

Supplemental  re^rve  requirements  oo 
the  nonpriority  assets,  combined  with 
credits  for  national  priority  assets,  could 
induce  banks  to  in^prove  this  allocation 
of  credit.  Assume  ttie  Fed  requires  each 
member  bank  to  hdld  as  little  as  2  per- 
cent of  its  nonprio]  Ity  loans  and  Invest- 
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ments  in  a  supplemental  reserve,  against 
which  it  allows  a  3-percent  credit  for  na- 
tional priority  loans  and  investments. 
The  supplemental  reserve  would  be  $8 
billion— 2  percent  of  $400  bUhaa  of  non- 
priority  assets — smd  the  credit  would  be 
$6  billion — 3  percent  of  $200  billion  of 
national  priority  assets.  With  their  cur- 
rent portfolios,  banks  overall  would  have 
to  keep  $2  billion  in  their  supplemental 
reserves.  Although  this  Is  not  very  large 
in  comparison  with  the  $35  billion  re- 
serve they  currently  keep  on  demand  and 
time  deposits,  it  still  represents  signif- 
icant foregone  earnings — about  $200  mil- 
lion at  current  interest  rates. 

Banks  could  reduce  their  supplemental 
reserve  requirements  by  devoting  more 
of  their  loans  and  Investments  to  na- 
tional priority  needs.  For  every  $10  bil- 
lion shifted  from  nonpriority  uses  to 
national  priority  uses,  banks  would  free 
up  $500  million,  since  their  supplemental 
reserve  requirement  would  fall  by  $200 
million — 2  percent  of  the  $10  bilUon 
reduction  in  nonpriority  loans  and  in- 
vestment— while  their  credits  would  rise 
by  $300  million— 3  percent  of  the  added 
$10  biUion  in  national  prlrority  uses.  A 
shift  of  $40  billion  more  into  national 
priority  uses  from  the  current  figures — 
to  $240  billion  in  national  priority  assets 
and  $360  billion  in  nonpriority  assets — 
would  eliminate  the  $2  bilUon  supple- 
mental reserve  in  the  illustration 
altoghether.  The  potential  of  this  for 
shifting  credit  into  naticmal  priority 
uses,  even  with  low  reserve  requirements, 
is  thus  substantial. 

The  supplemental  reserve  requirement 
for  individual  banks  would  very  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  assets  devoted 
to  national  priority  uses.  The  average 
bank  with  one-third  of  its  assets  in  na- 
tional priority  areas  would,  in  the  above 
example,  have  to  keep  only  one-third  of 
1  percent  of  its  total  assets  In  the  supple- 
mental reserve.  A  bank  with  more  than 
40  percent  of  its  loans  and  investments 
in  national  priority  areas  would  escape 
the  reserve  requirement. 

The  Fed  should  choose  the  combina- 
tion of  supplemental  reserve  require- 
ments and  credits  necessary  to  channel 
the  proper  amount  of  credit  to  national 
priority  uses.  It  can  make  the  incentive 
to  invest  in  national  priority  areas  more 
powerful  by  raising  the  reserve  require- 
ment and  reducing  earnings  on  nonpri- 
ority assets,  and  by  increasing  the  credit 
and  raising  earnings  on  national  priority 
assets.  It  should  be  possible,  however,  to 
use  fairly  low  reserve  requlreaients.  as 
in  the  illustration,  to  attain  the  goals  of 
this  bill  without  unduly  burdening  the 
Nation's  banks. 

The  Fed  should  pay  close  attention  to 
the  effect  which  supplemental  reserves 
might  have  on  bank  liquidity.  If  adding 
supplemental  reserves  to  existing  re- 
quired reserves  on  deposits  squeezes  bank 
liquidity,  the  Fed  should  by  all  means  re- 
duce existing  reserve  requirements,  or 
engage  in  open  market  operations  to  off- 
set the  squeeze.  Furthermore,  to  mini- 
mize potential  hardships  on  individual 
banks,  the  Fed  should  Introduce  supple- 
mental reserve  requirements  gradually 
and  give  adequate  leadtlme  before  pro- 
mulgating changes.  After  all,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bUl  is  to  end  the  meat-ax 


effects  of  money  aggregate  policies,  not  to 
crunch  down  on  banks. 

The  Fed  has  a  long  and  promising  his- 
tory of  adapting  its  monetary  tools  to  the 
changing  needs  of.  the  American  econ- 
omy. At  an  aggregate  level,  reserve  re- 
quirements have  often  been  dumged  to 
alter  the  Liquidity  positions  of  banks  and 
to  expand  or  contract  the  money  supply. 
But,  as  Governor  Brimmer  points  out, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  "been  moving 
more  and  more  into  the  use  of  reserve 
requirements  to  achieve  certain  special- 
ized purposes  with  respect  to  monetary 
policy."  For  example,  in  1969  the  Fed 
imposed  supplemental  reserve  require- 
ments on  Eurodollar  borrowings  by 
domestic  banks,  in  order  to  inhibit  mone- 
tary growth  from  this  source.  In  July 
1966  and  again  in  July  1973,  the  Fed  in- 
creased reserve  requirements  on  time  de- 
posits, other  than  savings  accounts,  to 
as  high  as  11  percent  on  July  4,  1973,  in 
order  to  inhibit  the  fiow  of  fimds  from 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  bank 
certificates  of  deposit.  Supplemental  re- 
serves and  credits  on  assets  would  be  In 
line  with  this  tradition. 

Although  H.R.  15709  would  materially 
improve  the  Nation's  ability  to  tiUocate 
credit,  it  admittedly  is  not  a  complete 
panacea. 

First.  It  does  not  give  the  Board  of 
Governors  powers  of  allocation  over  the 
lending  and  investments  of  nonmember 
commercial  banks.  Legislation  pending 
before  Congress  to  give  the  Fed  power 
over  the  reserve  requirements  of  most 
nonmember  banks  would  readily  remedy 
this. 

Second,  HJl.  15709  does  not  give  the 
Board  allocative  power  over  nonbank 
financial  Institutions,  such  as  savings 
and  loan  associations,  credit  unions,  or 
pension  fimds.  At  the  moment,  however, 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  give  this 
power  to  the  Board.  Nonbank  financial 
institutions  are  restricted,  either  by  law 
or  the  nature  of  their  liabilities,  as  to 
the  kinds  of  loans  and  investments  they 
carry  in  their  portfolios,  thus  limiting 
their  ability  to  counteract  Fed  policies. 
Further,  some  of  these  institutions,  such 
as  savings  and  loan  associations  and  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  already  invest  heavily 
in  national  priority  areas. 

Finally,  HJt.  15709  contains  no  con- 
trols over  the  uses  to  which  corporations 
put  their  internally  generated  funds, 
amounting  to  more  than  $150  billion  in 
1973.  It  is  possible  that  large  corpora- 
tions could  obtain  resources  for  non- 
priority  uses  from  their  internal  funds 
or  going  Into  other  credit  markets,  such 
as  commercial  paper  or  Eurodollars. 
There  is  certainly  the  risk  that  this  and 
other  escape  hatches  could  impair  the 
Fed's  ability  to  direct  more  credit  to 
national  priority  areas. 

If  experience  shows  that  Fed  control 
should  go  beyond  commercial  banks,  fur- 
ther legislation  could  be  enacted  ex- 
tending reserve  requirements  and  cred- 
its against  assets  to  other  financial  In- 
stitutions. Congress  could  also  consider 
establishing  in  the  Fed  mandatory  cred- 
it allocation  powers.  Making  the  Fed  a 
credit  allocation  agency  would  not  be 
imprecedented.  In  fact,  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  the  Fed  undertook  an  ex- 
tremely successful  voluntary  credit  re- 


straint program  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950 — to  "curtaU  the  use 
of  credit  for  speculative  purposes  and  to 
divert  fimds  from  nonessential  to  essen- 
tial uses."  Directed  by  a  committee  of 
Fed  Governors  and  business  leaders,  the 
success  of  the  program  is  attested  to  by 
a  massive  shift  in  credit  from  retail 
trade,  commodity  dealers,  and  finance 
companies  to  defense  production  and  in- 
vestment by  utilities  during  1951.  The 
end  of  the  Korean  war  brought  an  end 
to  the  program,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  resurrect  it  if  needed. 

While  the  purpose  of  HJl.  15709  is  to 
improve  credit  allocation,  it  will  also  af- 
fect the  ability  of  the  Fed  to  control 
monetary  aggregates.  Supplemental  re- 
serves and  credits  on  assets  will  be  a  new 
variable  in  Fed  calculations.  They  in- 
troduce a  new  imcertainty,  since  banks 
would  be  able  to  change  their  average 
reserve  requirements  by  chamglng  their 
asset  portfolios. 

The  new  reserve  requirements,  how- 
ever, should  not  impose  Insurmoim table 
problems  for  Fed  monetary  pohcy.  Day- 
to-day  control  of  monetary  aggregates, 
which  would  be  most  vulnerable  to 
reserve  uncertainty,  is  not  as  important 
as  is  longterm  control,  where  adaptation 
to  new  variables  is  easier.  Secondly,  the 
relationship  between  movements  in 
monetary  aggregates  and  the  perform- 
ance of  tie  economy  is  not  so  precise  that 
this  amendment  would  significantly  alter 
it.  Finally,  with  Its  current  level  of  pro- 
fessional expertness.  It  should  not  take 
the  Board  of  Governors  or  its  staff  very 
long  to  incorporate  supplnnental  reserve 
requirements  and  credits  into  their 
money  supply  calculus.  The  benefits  of 
assuring  that  credit  Is  available  for  na- 
tional priority  needs  far  outweigh  any 
possible  difficulties  in  short-run  control 
of  money  supply. 

In  light  of  the  damage  done  by  meat- 
ax  aggregate  money  policies  to  national 
priority  sectors  of  the  economy,  like  busi- 
ness investment  in  plant  tind  equipment, 
low-  and  middle-income  housing,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  a  new  ap- 
proach to  credit  allocatirai  is  needed. 
H.R.  15709  fiUs  this  need  by  transforming 
the  Federal  Reserve  into  a  credit-allocat- 
ing, as  well  as  a  credit-creating,  institu- 
tion. 

The  importance  and  complexity  of  this 
issue  requires  that  a  full  discussion  and 
exchange  of  ideas  about  it  take  place. 
I  hope  that  H.R.  15709  will  lead  to  this 
much-needed  discussion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAWRENCE  R.  PIERCE, 
JR.,  CHAIRMAN,  BOARD  OF  VET- 
ERANS APPEALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BETVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  spe- 
cial privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
Lawrence  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Esq.,  vrho  Is 
retiring  from  the  Government  after  33 
years  of  dedicated  public  service. 

A  native  of  Mobile,  Ala..  Mr.  Pierce  at- 
tended the  University  of  Arkansas  and 
received  his  LL.  B.  degree  from  Wood- 
row  Wilson  College  of  Law.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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He  is  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Bar.  After 
Army  service  in  World  War  n,  he  joined 
the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  as  an  at- 
torney. He  advanced  rapidly  and  is  the 
only  official  in  the  Board's  40-year  history 
to  have  a{}pointments  to  positions  of  in- 
creasing responsibility  and  stature  ap- 
proved by  three  Presidents.  In  1952  he 
was  appointed  associate  member  by  the 
then  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  approved  by  President  Truman;  in 
1957  his  appointment  to  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board  was  approved  by  President 
Elsenhower;  and  in  1971,  Mr.  Pierce  was 
appointed  to  Chairman  of  the  Board  by 
the  Honorable  Donald  E.  Johnson,  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  ap- 
proved by  President  Nixon.  He  has  served 
under  all  eight  of  the  Administrators  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  except  General  Hines. 

The  Board  of  Veterans  Appesils,  a 
statutory'  appellate  body,  provides  in- 
dependent and  objective  appellate  review 
of  all  questions  on  claims  for  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  finally  decides  all 
issues  of  fact  and  law  involved  therein. 
During  Mr.  Pierce's  17  jwars  as  a  top 
official  in  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals more  than  500,000  appeals  were 
decided  here  in  Washington  and  an- 
other 246,000  were  disposed  of  in  field 
offices. 

Larry  Pierce's  sustained  contribution 
to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  VA  mis- 
sion has  been  outstanding.  He  has 
earned  the  respect  and  esteem  of  offi- 
cials, both  In  and  outside  of  the  VA 
for  maintaining  the  highest  possible 
standards  in  administering  the  appellate 
program.  He  has  earned  the  highest 
honor  awards  that  the  VA  can  give  in- 
cluding the  Elxceptional  Service  Award 
and  the  Meritorious  Service  Award.  Mr. 
Pierce  has  also  received  many  honor 
awards  and  commendations  from  vet- 
erans national  service  organizations  such 
as  the  VFW,  AL,  DAV,  AMVETS,  and 
their  service  officers  at  the  grassroot 
State  and  county  levels. 

Mr.  Pierce's  efforts  were  always  di- 
rected toward  excellence  in  service  to 
veterans  and  quality  of  appellate  deci- 
sions. The  Improvement  and  limovations 
made  in  the  appellate  program  during  his 
tenure  are  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did  not 
mention  several  of  the  more  Important 
actions. 

First.  Shortly  after  taking  over  as  Vice 
Chairman  in  1957,  Mr.  Pierce  set  out  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  decisions  as  well 
as  procedural  due  process.  This  he  felt 
was  necessary  In  view  of  the  statutory 
finality  of  the  Board's  decisions. 

Second.  As  a  first  step,  he  sent  travel 
sections  of  the  Board  at  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration offices  in  the  several  States 
to  conduct  formal  hearings  for  claimants 
who  had  Initiated  appeals  to  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals.  This  gave  veterans, 
service  organization  case  sidvocates,  and 
local  attorneys  the  opportunity  to  api}ear 
before  panels  of  the  Board  without  the 
necessity  for,  and  the  expense  of,  travel- 
ing to  Washington  for  a  hearing.  This 
brought  the  Board  closer  to  claimants 
who  desired  hearings  but  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  travel  to  Washington. 
Thus,  many  veterans,  case  advocates,  and 


attorneys,  for  the  nrst  time,  had  an  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  the  methods,  atti- 
tudes, and  effectl'i^ness  on  the  basis  of 
first-hand  experifnce.  This  has  and 
continues  to  conttibute  greatly  to  the 
Board's  national  ipiage  oi  fairness  and 
objectivity.  I 

Third.  As  vice  chairman,  Mr.  Pierce 
had  primary  overall  responsibility  for  op- 
eration of  the  professional  quasi-judi- 
cial activities  of  the  Board.  He  detected 
what  seemed  to  him  two  weaknesses  in 
the  appellate  and  decisional  processes. 
These  can  be  roufehly  cataloged  as  de- 
ficiencies in  "due  process"  and  deficien- 
cies in  quality,  foi^at,  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  its  final  decisions.  This  he  set 
about  to  correct,  to  the  extent  possible 
imder  the  existing' law,  and  with  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  change.  Stem- 
ming from  extensive  studies  of  the 
Board's  statutory  concept,  the  Congress 
passed  a  law  whi^i  revolutionalized  the 
appellate  process.  fThis  law  provided  for 
better  "notice"  to  appellants,  made  the 
appeal  right  more,  meaningful,  and  per- 
mitted the  appellaint  to  effectively  pros- 
ecute his  appeal.  It  was  Mr.  Pierce's  re- 
sponsibility to  deVelop  and  Implement 
operating  guidelines  on  adequacy  of  due 
process  for  Veterans'  Administration- 
wide  compliance.  The  compliance  which 
has  been  achieved,  results  in  a  degree  of 
due  process  beyond  that  contemplated 
when  the  law  was  irst  implemented. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Plirce's  first  irmovation 
was  to  establish  a  quality  review  system 
for  the  Board's  appellate  decisions.  A 
quality  review  committee  v^  established 
to  independently  measure  and  evaluate 
the  quality  of  decisions  of  all  sections  on 
a  sampling  basis.  This  system  resulted 
In  Immediate  Improvement  in  overall 
quality  of  decision^.  It  has  been  continu- 
ously in  effect  sliice  Inception,  and  has 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  decisions — now  at  the  highest 
level  in  the  Board's  40  years  of  existence. 

Fifth.  The  next  thrust  by  Mr.  Pierce 
toward  improvements  in  the  appellate 
system  was  development  of  a  more  orga- 
nized format  for  decisions  viewed  toward 
achieving  greater  comprehensiveness. 
The  British  trlbi4ial  system  and  other 
systems  were  studied,  and  a  wholly  new 
format  was  developed.  This  format  was 
designed  to  dispope  of  appealed  issues 
in  a  more  orderly  and  reasoned  manner. 

It  provided  a  ^clal  section  devoted 
to  a  summary  of  tfie  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  and  fbr  the  first  time  deci- 
sions included  separately  stated  findings 
of  facts  and  conclusions  of  law.  After 
observing  the  success  of  these  limova- 
tions, Mr.  Pierce  urged  support  for  en- 
actment of  a  law  requiring  such  sepa- 
rately stated  findings  and  conclusions. 
This  was  ultimately  accomplished.  The 
Board's  decisional  process  and  its  final 
decisions  have  received  high  public  ac- 
ceptance, and  have  been  the  subject  of 
study  by  other  administrative  appellate 
bodies,  in  an  effort  to  Improve  their 
decisions.  ' 

Sixth.  The  Board  has  statutory  au- 
thority to  reconsider  an  appellate  deci- 
sion upon  allegation  of  error  of  fact  or 
law.  Since  Inception  of  the  Board  In 
1933,  It  had  beenj  the  policy  for  recon- 
sideration to  be  qy  the  Members  signa- 


Mr.  Pierce  felt  that 
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tory  to  the  decision  being  reconsidered. 


it  would  enhance  real 


objectivity  to  Institute  a  modified  en 
banc  apyproach  pro\riding  for  the  assign- 
ment of  one  or  mote  additional  sections 
of  the  Board  to  I  the  reconsideratiou 
panel.  At  Mr.  Piercd's  direction,  a  change 
to  the  Board's  rule  of  practice  was  pro- 
posed. This  change  was  approved  and 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Tills  procedure  has 
been  acclaimed  byi  all  major  veterans' 
organizations  en^ed  in  r^resentlng 
claimants  in  prosecuting  appeals  to  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 

Seventh.  Mr.  Pierce  developed  and  put 
into  practice  a  code  of  ethics  for  the 
conduct  of  hearings  on  appeal.  These 
standards  and  prlijcit^es  have  improved 
the  hearing  process  in  adjudication  of 
claims  in  Veteran^'  Administration  of- 
fices in  the  several  States.  It  has  been 
said  by  many  case  advocates  that  win 
or  lose  most  appellants  feel  satisfied 
that  they  have  had  their  day  in  court. 

Eighth.  Since  its  Inception,  the  Board 
not  only  served  its  statutory  quasi- judi- 
cial function,  but  also  participated  in  the 
agency's  policymaking  as  it  related  to 
administration  of  tjie  many  benefit  pro- 
grams. All  regxilatlons  proposed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  departments 
governing  the  adjudication  of  claims  for 
benefits  were  reviewed  for  concurraice 
or  recommendation  prior  to  referral  to 
the  Adminlstraton  for  approval.  Mr. 
Pierce  viewed  this' as  inconsistent  with 
the  quasi-judicial  J-ole  of  any  appellate 
body.  1 

He  was  active  redefining  the  Board's 
role  to  exclude  original  policy  formula- 
tion, leaving  the  Board  unconunltted  on 
any  issue  of  interpretation  of  law,  regu- 
lations or  other  i  controlling  criteria 
which  may  arise  In  appealed  cases.  Re- 
moval from  policiy  participation  has 
added  to  Oie  Independence  and  objec- 
tivity of  the  appellate  review  of  cases. 
With  this  change  I  In  role,  rulemaking 
was  divorced  froti  the  quasi-judicial 
function  of  the  Boatd. 

Ninth.  On  taking  office  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Mr.  Pierce  established  a  per- 
sonal goal-^that  <H  "more  concern  for 
the  people  we  serve."  In  other  words, 
"humanizing"  appfellate  decisions.  This 
involved  a  massive  effort  on  his  part  to 
instill  in  all  professional  personnel  in- 
volved in  the  decision  process  dedication 
to  "adjudicate  wWa,  a  heart  and  with  em- 
pathy" and  to  be  ["completely  imbiased 
and  fair  to  all  who  come  before  the 
Board,"  to  quote  him  directly.  He  fur- 
ther stated, 

Let  us  .  .  .  prove  that  we  are  not  only 
procedurally  lalr,  but  eminently  fair  In 
judging  the  merits  oC  every  case. 

It  is  this  leadership  and  his  philosophy 
"to  do  real  Justice  9n  all  cases"  that  has 
brought  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
to  the  highest  level  of  public  acceptance 
and  acclaim  in  its  40  years  of  public  serv- 
ice. These  and  the  other  accomplish- 
ments during  Mr.  Perce's  tenure  as  Vice 
Chairman  and  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
coupled  with  his  integrity,  objectivity 
and  effectiveness,  tiave  made  a  substan- 
tial contributi<m  ii^  the  field  of  veterans' 
law.  I 


Larry  Pierce  was 


ui  outstanding  Chair- 
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man  with  profoimd  and  sympathetic  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  veterans  of 
our  great  Nation.  Through  his  judicial 
temperament,  dedication  to  equity  and 
justice  and  dsmamic  leadership  he  mo- 
tivated and  inspired  his  staff  to  decide 
appeals  with  sjTnpathetic  understanding 
so  as  to  refiect  the  generous  intent  of  the 
law.  On  his  retirement  he  can  be  proud 
of  his  accomplishments  and  of  the  orga- 
nization that  he  led  for  so  long. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  OFFER  OP  NU- 
CLEAR AID  TO  EGYPT  AND  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TIKKNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sur- 
prised and  shocked  to  read  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  offer  of  nuclear  aid  to  Egypt 
and  Israel.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  a  grave 
mistake,  one  which  we  could  regret  for 
generations  to  come.  At  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  the  promo- 
tion of  world  peace,  there  simply  is  no 
justification  for  introducing  an  element 
as  potentially  destructive  as  nuclear 
power  into  a  volatile  area  of  the  world 
such  as  the  Middle  East. 

The  promise  made  by  Mr.  Nixon  was 
one  made  in  secrecy  during  the  course 
of  diplomatic  negotiations.  It  was  made 
in  a  vacuum  as  a  concession  to  one  or 
both  opposing  coimtrles  to  entice  them 
into  agreement.  The  administration 
should  not  be  using  nuclear  power,  the 
most  destructive  force  man  has  ever 
created,  as  a  bargaining  chip  in  any 
negotiation,  nor  should  it  be  used  as  an 
economic  weapon  to  gain  the  friendship 
of  previously  hostile  nations.  There  are 
far  too  many  risks  and  uncertainties 
connected  with  nuclear  reactors  to  war- 
rant this  kind  of  "stick  and  carrot" 
diplomacy. 

To  begin  with  there  is  the  experience 
of  the  past  which  shows  us  that  Pluto- 
nium, a  waste  generated  by  nuclear  re- 
actors, can  be  used  to  create  nuclear 
weapons.  Witness  India's  first  nuclear 
explosion  last  month  in  which  Plutonium 
was  the  nuclear  element  triggering  the 
explosion.  India  proved  conclusively  that 
nuclear  wastes  can  be  siphoned  off  from 
the  reactor,  accumulated,  converted  into 
a  nuclear  explosive  devise  and  detonated. 
Once  a  reactor  is  constructed  there  is  no 
certainty  that  this  will  not  happen,  re- 
gardless of  the  safeguards  installed  in 
the  system.  Nothing  is  100-percent  fool- 
proof. 

The  fact  that  highly  secured  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment weapons  and  property  are  often 
stolen  should  have  made  an  Impression 
upon  us  a  long  time  ago.  The  absolute 
control  and  protection  of  the  Plutonium 
wastes  from  nuclear  reactors  cannot  be 
guaranteed,  and  likewise  the  admhils- 
tration  cannot  guarantee  that  neither 
Egypt  nor  Israel  will  not  at  some  future 
date  use  the  plutonlum  to  create  a  nu- 
clear weapon.  Nor  Is  there  any  guarantee 
that  some  other  organization,  possibly  a 
terrorist  organization,  will  not  get  hold 
Of  this  Plutonium  and  use  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage. Are  we  willing  to  risk  the  pos- 


sibility of  these  things  happening?  Are 
we  willing  to  chance  the  tremendous  loss 
of  life  that  the  explosion  of  one  of  these 
devices  represents?  Do  we  want  to  add 
fuel  to  the  fires  of  destruction  already 
burning  throughout  the  world?  I  think 
not. 

Aside  from  the  potential  misuse  of  nu- 
clear reactor  wastes,  there  Is  the  addi- 
tional question  of  the  safety  of  these 
plants  and  the  disposal  of  their  wastes. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  ex- 
pressed complete  confidence  In  the 
safety  of  nuclear  reactors,  however, 
other  prominent  organizations  such  as 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists, do  not  share  their  confidence.  In 
fact,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
imderway  what  It  considers  the  most 
complete  study  of  nuclear  reactor  safety 
ever  conducted.  The  study,  headed  by 
Dr.  Norman  Rasmussen  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  this  summer, 
and  according  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  the  report  "will  provide  a 
more  precise  quantification  of  the  prob- 
abilities and  implications  nuclear  acci- 
dents." 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  AEC  has  an- 
nounced the  signing  of  contracts  with 
Efjypt  and  Israel  to  supply  them  with 
$78  million  worth  of  uranium  fuel  for  the 
atomic  powerplants  Mr.  Nixon  prom- 
ised them  on  his  Mideast  tour.  These 
contracts  are  for  a  10-year  supply  of 
uranium  enriched  with  U",  the  Iso- 
tope of  uranium  that  fissions  and  sus- 
tains the  reaction.  According  to  a  June 
27,  1974.  Washington  Post  article  en- 
titled "Uranium  Fuel  Pacts  Signed,"  the 
"Commissioners  of  the  AEC  learned 
about  the  plan  to  supply  nuclear  power 
to  the  two  countries  only  a  month  before 
the  President  left  on  his  tour."  Why  was 
Congress  not  informed  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
plans  to  offer  nuclear  aid  to  Egypt  and 
Israel?  Why  was  this  deal  kept  secret? 
Was  the  administration  fearful  that  the 
Congress  would  reject  this  offer  as  ir- 
respKjnsible,  or  did  Mr.  Nixon  think  that 
this  whole  matter  was  none  of  Congress' 
business,  that  it  was  within  his  preroga- 
tive to  offer  nuclear  technology  and  fuel 
to  these  countries  like  he  capriciously 
save  away  a  U.S.  helicopter  to  President 
Sadat?  As  much  as  Mr.  Nixon  and  the 
AEC  seem  to  think,  this  offer  is  not  a 
fait  accompli  which  Congress  will  rubber- 
stamp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  must  re- 
store some  sanity  and  responsibility  to 
promises  of  nuclear  aid  to  foreign  na- 
tions. We  cannot  allow  diplomatic  suc- 
cess to  be  achieved  at  the  cost  of  national 
integrity  and  world  safety.  I  have  there- 
fore cosponsored  legislation,  H.R.  15664, 
which  would  prohibit  the  transfer  by 
the  United  States  of  nuclear  materials 
of  technology,  for  peaceful  or  other  pur- 
poses, to  any  foreign  nation  without 
specific  congressional  approval.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  demonstrated 
an  astoundhig  and  frightening  lack  of 
responsibility  to  the  U.S.  Government 
by  assuming  control  over  any  transfer 
of  nuclear  materials  or  technology  to 
foreign  nations. 


A  RICH  MAN'S  TAX  CUT  IS  AN  ECO- 
NOMIC OUTRAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill). 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  is  proposing  a  further 
economic  outrage. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  re- 
vealed that  the  administration  is  think- 
ing about  a  tax  cut  after  all — another 
rich  man's  tax  cut  intended  to  benefit 
big  business. 

There  was  no  word  at  all  about  a  tax 
cut  for  the  people  who  really  need  it— 
the  middle  and  lower  incomes  groups  and 
those  living  on  fixed  incomes.  These  are 
the  people  who  are  suffering  most  from 
inflation.  These  are  the  ones  who  need 
the  tax  cut. 

Instead,  the  Nixon  administration 
wants  to  regress  to  the  old  trickle-down 
theory — make  the  rich  richer  and  they 
just  might  let  some  of  it  trickle  down  to 
the  workers  and  the  farmers  and  the 
little  people. 

Secretary  Simon  Is  at  this  business 
with  a  vengeance.  He  says  that  not  only 
should  big  business  be  forgiven  more  of 
its  taxes,  but  that  business  should  also 
be  encouraged  to  increase  its  profit  mar- 
gins. Last  year's  sky-high  profits  were 
not  enough,  he  says. 

And  to  top  it  off,  he  wants  only  a 
minimal  reduction  in  unemployment  so 
that  business  will  have  a  good  supply 
of  labor  available  at  bargain  basement 
prices. 

I  have  never  heard  a  more  cold- 
blooded, antihimian  and  misconceived 
assessment  of  our  economic  difficulties. 
There  seems  to  be  no  form  of  economic 
injustice  that  this  administration  is  not 
ready  to  perpetrate  upon  the  people. 


ROBERT  B.  HEINEY 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record). 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  can- 
ned foods  Industry  and,  in  fact,  the  d«n- 
ocratic  process,  of  the  United  States  is 
losing  a  valuable  servant  this  year.  Rob- 
ert B.  Heiney  will  be  retiring  from  the 
National  Canners  Association,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1974,  after  44  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  canning  industry.  Bob's 
primary  assignment  at  NCA  has  been  di- 
recting the  government-industry  rela- 
tions division.  This  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  many  congressional  offices  as 
well  as  executive  agencies.  Many  other 
programs  and  committees  at  NCA  pros- 
pered because  of  his  guidance. 

Mr.  Heiney  is  being  honored  by  his 
friends  Wednesday  evening,  Jxme  17. 
Many  of  you  have  indicated  you  will  at- 
tend this  tribute  to  Bob. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  this  man.  His  life- 
time endeavor  is  an  illustration  of  what 
Walt  Whitman  said  about  Abraham 
Lincoln : 

Political  democracy  as  it  exists  and  prac- 
tically works  in  America — with  all  of  Ita 
threatening  evils — suppUes  a  training  school 
for  making  first-class  men. 

Bob's  early  history  was  a  forecast  of 
tenacity,  dedication,  and  achievement. 
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Bom  in  Indiana,  the  youngest  of  four 
children,  he  worked  during  high  school 
as  a  department  store  stockboy,  as  a 
bank  messenger,  and  then  as  a  bank 
clerk.  He  labored  also  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  heavy  industrial  equipment. 

He  arrived  in  Washington  to  continue 
his  education  in  1929.  Almost  immedi- 
ately, the  first  chief  executive  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  spotted 
the  potential  of  the  young  Bob  Heiney. 
In  eflfect  then,  Bob  carries  into  retire- 
ment an  unmatched  insight,  and  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  development  of  the 
canned  foods  industry  from  the  forma- 
tion of  its  national  trade  association  in 
1906  to  its  present  day  condition. 

He  worked,  and  he  learned.  On  the  Job 
he  handled  mail  and  provided  duplicat- 
ing and  messenger  services.  He  handled 
the  central  flies  and  worked  the  switch- 
board. He  became  the  legman  and  news 
gatherer  for  industry  publications. 

With  the  employment  at  NCA  came 
the  long  years  of  arduously  gathering 
college  and  law  degrees  at  night  school. 
In  1935,  he  received  his  LIj.B.  degree,  and 
a  year  later,  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  law  in  the  District  of  Colmnbia.  He 
received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  in  Ad- 
vance Management  Studies  from  the  In- 
stitute for  Organization  Management  in 
1966  from  Michigan  State  University  and 
the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  was  in  1935  also  that  he  married 
Margaret  Laura  Roth  of  New  Phila- 
delphia, Ohio.  His  devoted  wife,  Rex,  vtUI 
be  at  his  side  July  17. 

Bob  is  one  of  those  rare  individuals 
who  has  earned  my  full  confidence  and 
that  of  many  of  my  colleagues.  In  today's 
complex  society.  Government  has  be- 
come so  powerful  and  its  interests  so 
broad  that  individual  representatives, 
both  Federal  and  State,  cannot  possibly 
visualize  the  many  ramifications  of  pro- 
posed legislation  on  which  they  are  asked 
to  vote  every  day — legislation  that  often 
materially  affects  the  economic  health 
of  the  entire  Nation.  The  obvious  re- 
course for  a  representative  who  desires 
to  be  well  informed  is  to  consult  experts 
of  proven  reliability  and  integrity. 

Bob  has  been  consulted  often.  But  his 
contributions  do  not  end  in  the  halls  of 
Congress. 

In  these  times  of  questioning  the  coa- 
duct  of  public  servants,  there  are  some 
critics  who  may  remind  us  of  what 
Jonathan  Swift  said  in  "Gulliver's  Trav- 
els": 

Whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  com,  or 
two  blades  of  grass,  grow  upon  a  spot  of 
ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would 
deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do  more  es- 
sential service  to  his  country,  than  the 
Jtrhole  race  of  politicians  put  together. 

But   those  who   would   concur   with 
Jonathan  Swift,   must   be   imaware   of 
what  has  happened  in  the  United  States 
the  last  half  century. 

No  industry  has  become  more  regu- 
lated than  food  processing,  or  has  had 
to  adjust  to  agricultural  programs,  gov- 
ernmental marketing  controls,  farm  and 
factory  labor  regiilations,  environmental 
controls,  food  and  drug  laws,  packaging 
controls,  and  himdreds  of  other  Federal 
and  State  laws  controlling  production, 
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processing,  distribution  and  marketing. 

Bob  Heiney  hai  lived  through  it  all. 

It  is  perhaps  imfx>8sible  to  catalog  his 
service  and  contributions.  But  allow  me 
to  provide  some  examples. 

Serving  canning  industry  committees, 
he  has  dealt  expertly  in  the  complicated 
areas  of  govemmont  procurement,  sim- 
plification of  container  sizes,  and  coordi- 
nating a  broad-^ectrum  of  Industry 
poUcies. 

He  has  provid4d  key  leadership  to 
groups  involving  mmdreds  of  trade  asso- 
ciations and  thousands  of  businesses — 
Food  Industry  Committee  on  Packaging 
and  Labeling,  Information  Committee  on 
Federal  Food  Regulations,  The  Food 
Group,  Agricultuml  Labor  Committee, 
National  Industriial  Council,  National 
Coimcil  of  Agricultural  Employers — and 
many  others. 

Yes,  those  who  pay  tribute  to  Bob 
Heiney  on  July  17  will  recognize  a  capable 
lawyer,  a  competent  administrator,  and 
a  patriot  who  commanded  a  naval  gun 
crew  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Perhaps 
any  one  of  these  achievements  would 
justly  satisfy  moft  men.  but  not  Bob 
Heiney. 


HA 
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implications  of 
aOreements 


(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  REccfitD  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  many  other  jMembers  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
President  Nixon's  flecision  to  provide  nu- 
clear power  reactors  to  Egypt  and  Israel. 

It  Is  clear  from  testimony  submitted 
to  two  subcommittees  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  are  considering 
the  matter  jointly,  that  there  are  grave 
risks  involved,  anA  that,  in  spite  of  the 
administration's  assertion  that  all  pos- 
sible safeguards  will  be  incorporated  In 
the  agreements  to  be  signed,  various  pro- 
posed safeguards  may  not  be  Included. 

The  Congress  was  not  consulted  before 
the  President  made  these  commitments. 
Now  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress 
be  fully  involved  in  the  process  of  final- 
izing these  agreements,  If  Indeed  they 
are  to  be  finalized. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  has  reported  out  legis- 
lation which  would  require  that  agree- 
ments of  the  tjrjje  proposed  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  tubject  to  disapproval 
within  a  60-day  period  by  concurrent 
resolution.  However,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's bill  contemifates  that  the  agree- 
ment be  referred  only  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  that  only  the  latter  committee 
be  Instructed  to  report  its  views  to  the 
House  and  Senate. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  In  matters  of 
this  kind,  which  so  gravely  affect  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States, 
the  views  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  eiIso  be  solicited.  I  am 
accordingly  today  introducing  a  version 
of  the  Joint  ComAiittee's  bill  which  ac- 
complished that  i|esult.  The  text  of  the 
bill  follows: 


A  bill  to  amend  tie  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amencted,  to  enable  Congress 
to  concur  in  or  disapprove  IntematUmal 
agreements  for  cooperation  in  regard  to 
certain  nuclear  teebmdogy 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hanue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section  123  d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  revlaed  to  read  as 
follows: 

"d.  The  pr(^>oeed  |«reement  for  coopera- 
tion, together  with  this  approval  and  determi- 
nation of  the  President,  if  arrtmged  pursuant 
to  subsection  91  c,  144  b.,  or  144  c,  or  if 
entaUlng  Implementation  of  sections  53,  54, 
103,  or  104  In  relation  to  a  reactor  that  may 
be  capable  of  producing  more  than  five  ther- 
mal megawatts  or  special  nuclear  material 
for  use  in  connection  therewith,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee,  the  Hovise  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  amd  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  a  period  of  sixty 
days  has  elapsed  while  Congress  Is  in  session 
(In  computing  such  sixty  days,  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
is  not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  tbree^  days),  but  any  such 
proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  shall 
not  become  effective  If  during  such  sixty- 
day  period  the  Congress  passes  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  In  substance  that  it  does 
not  favor  the  proposed  agreement  for  coop- 
eration: Provided,  hamever,  That  prior  to  the 
elapse  of  the  first  thirty  days  of  any  such 
sixty-day  period  the  Joint  Conmilttee  shall 
submit  a  report  to  tfce  Congress  of  Its  vlem 
and  recommendatioSs  respecting  the  pro- 
posed agreement  and  an  accompanying  pro- 
posed concurrent  resolution  stating  In  sub- 
stance that  the  Congress  favors,  or  does  not 
favor,  as  the  case  noay  be,  the  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation.  Prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  first  thirty  days  of  any  such  sixty-day 
period  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
shall  each  submit  to  Its  respective  House  of 
Congress  a  report  stating  its  views  and  rec- 
ommendations respeaing  the  prcqKMed  agree- 
ment. 

Sxc.  a.  This  Act  dhall  apply  to  proposed 
agreements  for  cocqMratiou  and  to  proposed 
amendments  to  agreements  for  cooperatloo 
hereafter  submitted  to  the  Congress. 


TAXPAYERS  ANT  THE  NEEDY  MUST 
STILL  PAY  PO|l  WASTEFUL  SET- 
ASIDE   PAYMENTS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  I  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  [ 

Mr.  BINGHAM,  ^r.  Speaker,  on  June 
21,  the  House  passed  HJ%.  15472,  a  bill 
making  appropria^ons  for  agriculture- 
environmental  audi  consimier  protection 
programs.  During  the  debate  very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  huge  funding 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
included  in  this  bllj.  During  this  time  of 
worldwide  food  shortages,  it  is  shock- 
ing that  over  $3.5  billion  was  appropri- 
ated to  reimburse  the  CCC  for  set-aside 
pajmaents  made  to  farmers  for  not  grow- 
ing crops.  The  fact  that  these  payments 
were  made  to  farmers  in  fiscal  year  1973 
does  not  make  it  any  less  intolerable  that 
American  taxpayers  should  have  to  pay 
such  huge  sums  tq  prevent  the  growing 
of  food. 

Set-aside  paymeiits  have  always  bene- 
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fited  a  few  while  Ignoring  the  needs  of 
many.  Over  the  past  4  years,  the  follow- 
ing payments  were  made  to  farmers  not 
to  grow  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  grains: 
Fiscal  year  1971,  $2,374  billion:  fiscal  year 
1972,  $1,873  billion;  fiscal  year  1973, 
$2,787  billion;  fiscal  year  1974 — esti- 
mated—$1,954  billion.  I  cite  these  figures 
to  call  attention  to  a  serious  myopia 
which  has  plagued  past  Congresses.  Set- 
aside  payments  contributed  to  the  food 
shortages  and  sharply  rising  Inflation  of 
the  past  several  years.  Although  new  laws 
limit  pasTnents  to  Individual  farmers  to 
$20,000  annually,  and  despite  the  predic- 
tion that  no  such  payments  will  be  made 
during  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Government 
is  discouraglngly  late  in  cutting  back 
this  program.  Taxpayers  will  be  paying 
these  costs  for  at  least  2  more  years,  and 
the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  foregone 
food  supplies  can  never  be  recovered. 


GRIGORENKO:  A  DISSIDENT  AND  A 
HERO 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter . ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  grati- 
fied to  read  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  that  Pyotr  G.  Grigorenko.  one  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  most  influential 
spokesmen  for  human  rights,  has  been 
released  by  Soviet  authorities  after  5 
years  in  a  mental  hospital.  Mr.  Grigo- 
renko. a  Ukrainian  and  former  major 
general  in  the  Red  Army  who  held  the 
Order  of  Lenin  and  two  orders  of  the  Red 
Banner,  was  arrested  and  ruled  Insane 
in  May  1969,  after  he  had  publicly  de- 
fended a  group  of  Crimean  Tatars  on 
trial  for  anti-Soviet  activity.  He  spent 
the  next  iVz  years  in  virtual  solitary  con- 
flnement  in  prison  hospitals.  Last  month, 
his  wife  Zinaida  indicated  that  he  had 
consistently  refused  to  retract  his  dissi- 
dent views  during  interviews  with  psy- 
chiatrists. He  emerged  from  the  hospital 
tired,  but  completely  ration£d.  That  Grig- 
orenko retained  his  intellectual  Integrity 
and  his  mental  stability  after  5  years  in 
the  environment  of  an  asylum  testifies  to 
the  remarkable  strength  of  this  man. 

Needless  to  say,  the  timing  of  the 
Grigorenko  release  holds  its  real  signifi- 
cance for  the  welfare  of  other  Soviet  dis- 
sidents. Its  occurrence  on  the  eve  of 
President  Nixon's  Soviet  summit  meeting 
marks  it  as  an  attempt  by  Moscow  to 
defuse  the  issue  of  Soviet  dissidents  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  upcoming  ne- 
gotiations. The  Soviet  Government  re- 
gards its  imprisoned  dissidents  £is  a 
valuable  resource  to  be  manipulated  as  a 
tool  of  foreign  policy.  The  intent  is  to  give 
the  appearance  of  liberalization  to  en- 
courage a  more  favorable  U.S.  response 
to  suggestions  of  economic  concessions 
to  the  Soviets.  The  task  of  the  President 
is  to  distinguish  appearance  from  reality 
In  Soviet  internal  affairs. 

The  pattern  in  the  past  has  been  for 
the  release  of  a  prominent  dissident  to 
be  accompanied  by  an  intensification  of 
repressive  activity  far  from  the  public 
»ye.  The  Grigorenko  case  is  no  exception. 

The  day  of  his  release,  plalnclothee- 


men  arrested  a  Jewish  cybemeticlst, 
Mikhail  Agursky,  only  a  few  hours  after 
he  had  been  warned  against  ti^dng  part 
in  an  unofiQcial  seminar  planned  for  next 
week  by  Jewish  scientists  who  have  lost 
their  posts  after  applying  for  emigra- 
tion. In  addition,  when  scientist  Bella 
Palatnik  refused  to  sign  a  paper  dis- 
avowing the  seminar,  she  was  assured 
that  "appropriate  measures"  would  be 
taken  if  the  seminar  were  conducted  as 
planned.  A  half-dozen  scientists  already 
involved  In  the  seminar  have  been  jailed 
to  forestall  possible  demonstrations  dur- 
ing Mr.  Nixon's  visit. 

In  view  of  this  escalation  of  the  csutn- 
paign  against  dissidents,  Grigorenko's 
release  must  be  seen  for  what  it  is:  a 
taken  gesture  made  in  isolation  from  the 
brutal  reaUtles  of  Soviet  life.  If  Mr. 
Nixon  makes  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
Union  while  exacting  no  more  than  the 
appearance  of  liberalization,  the  hopes 
of  Soviet  dissidents  will  be  dealt  an  tm- 
forglvable  blow.  That  the  Soviets  are 
sensitive  to  American  demands  for  lib- 
eralization is  beyond  doubt.  That  Mr. 
Nixon  is  willing  to  make  such  demands 
is  less  clear.  At  this  point,  the  decision  is 
his  alone.  As  he  surely  must  know  by 
now,  he  holds  with  him  in  Moscow  the 
hopes  of  millions  of  Soviet  citizens  whose 
appetite  for  freedom  has  roused  the  ire 
of  the  Soviet  regime  and  inspire  the  ad- 
miration of  those  of  us  who  live  in  safety 
and  comfort. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  Mos- 
cow summit,  the  need  for  reform  of 
American  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion will  remain.  Until  our  policy  for- 
mally makes  economic  concessions  to 
Moscow  contingent  upon  toe  guarantee 
of  free  emigration,  as  provided  in  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment,  our  com- 
mitment to  the  liberty  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple will  have  little  meaning.  Jackson- 
Vanik  is  not  designed  to  aid  Soviet  Jews 
alone.  It  represents  the  dreams  of  mil- 
lion of  Armenians,  Estonians,  Ukrain- 
ians like  Pyotr  Grigorenko,  and  others 
who  today  struggle  for  tolerance  of  cul- 
tural and  religious  diversity  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES  AT  THE 
EXPENSE  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  has  approved  an  ad- 
visory opinion  dealing  with  the  propriety 
of  accepting  expense-paid  trips  as  guests 
of  foreign  governments.  Copies  of  the 
opinion  have  been  sent  to  all  Members' 
offices. 

The  committee  took  this  action  be- 
cause of  many  requests  for  clarification 
of  provisions  In  the  Constitution  and  in 
the  statutes  dealing  with  acceptance  of 
gifts  from  foreign  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  advisory 
(H>inlon  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord,  along 


with  supporting  documents  from  the 
Comptroller  Qenersd  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  cited  in  the  opinion: 

CoMtcrrrEE  on  Staksaeds  or  CMtficial  Con- 
duct,    VS.     HOtJSE     OF     REPaESENTATIVBS — 

Advisobt  Opinion  No.  3 

ON  THE  SXTBJECT  OF  POBDON  TKAVXL  BT  MEM- 
BEES  AND  EMPLOTXE8  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATTVES  AT  TH«  EXFXNSE  OF  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 

Reason  for  issuance 
The  ComnUttee  has  received  a  number  of 
requests  from  Members  and  employees  of  the 
House  for  guidance  and  advice  regarding  ac- 
ceptance of  trips  to  foreign  cotmtrles,  the 
expenses  of  which  are  borne  by  the  host 
country  or  some  agent  or  instrumentality  of 

The  Committee  Is  advised  that  similar 
inquiries  recently  have  been  put  to  the  De- 
partment ol  State  with  respect  to  other  Fed- 
eral employees. 

In  order  to  provide  widest  possible  dis- 
semination to  views  expressed  in  response  to 
the  requests,  and  to  coordinate  with  state- 
ments likely  to  be  forthcoming  from  other 
areas  of  the  Federal  government  In  this  re- 
gard, this  general  advisory  opinion  is  respect- 
fully offered. 

Background 

The  United  States  Constitution,  at  Article 
I  Section  9,  Clause  8,  holds  that: 

"No  Title  of  NobUity  shall  be  granted  by 
the  United  States:  And  no  Person  holding 
any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them. 
shaU  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress, 
accept  of  any  present.  Emolument,  Office,  or 
Title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King, 
Prince,  or  foreign  State." 

This  provision,  described  as  stemming  from 
a  "Just  jealousy  of  foreign  influence  of  every 
sort."  is  extremely  broad  as  to  whom  it 
covers,  as  well  as  to  the  "presents"  or  "emolu- 
ments"  It  prohibits— speaking  of  the  latter 
as  of  any  Icind  whatever,  (emphasis  provided) 

It  is  narrow  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
framers,  aware  that  social  or  diplomatic  pro- 
tocols could  compel  some  less  than  absolute 
observance  of  a  prohibition  on  the  receipt 
or  exchange  of  gifts,  provided  for  specific  ex- 
ceptions with  the  "consent  of  the  Congress.' 

Congress  dealt  from  time  to  time  with 
these  exceptions  through  public  and  private 
bills  addressed  to  specific  situations,  and 
dealt  generally,  commencing  In  1881,  with  the 
overall  question  of  management  of  foreign 

gifts. 

In  1966  Congress  passed  the  latest  and  the 
existing  Public  Law  8&-e73,  "an  Act  to  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  acceptance  of 
certain  gifts  and  decorations  from  foreign 
govemmenta."  That  law  Is  presently  codified 
at  title  6,  United  States  Code,  section  7342, 
a  copy  of  which  is  attached. 

The  law  Is  quite  explicit  in  vtrtuaUy  all 
particulars,  save  whether  the  expense  of  a 
tr^  paid  for  by  a  foreign  government  U 
a  ". . .  present  or  thing,  other  than  a  decora- 
tion, tendered  by  or  received  from  a  foreign 
government;  .  .  .*•  _  .   ,       ,. 

It  18  on  this  point  that  this  Opinion  lies. 
Basis  of  authority  for  opinion 

Since  this  matter  Impinge*  equally  on  aU 
Federal  employees,  the  Committee  sought 
advice  from  the  ComptroUer  General  as  legal 
advisor  to  the  Congress,  and  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  as  the  implementing  author- 
ity over  6  UjS.C.  7342. 

Copies  of  their  official  re^wnaes  are 
attached  to  this  Opinion. 

Suvtmary  opinion 

It  te  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  on  Its 
own  initiative  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  that  acceptance  of  travel  or 
living  expenses  in  q>ecle  or  in  kind  by  a 
Member  or  employee  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
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sentatlves  from  any  foreign  government, 
offlclal  agent  or  representative  thereof  is  not 
consented  to  In  6  U.S.C.  7342,  and  Is,  there- 
fore, prohibited.  This  prohibition  applies  also 
to  the  family  and  household  of  Members  and 
employees  of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives. 

UNrrKD  States  Codc,  Txtle  6 
{  7342.  Receipt    and   disposition    of   foreign 
gifts  and  decorations 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

( 1 )  "employee"  means — 

(A)  an  employee  as  defined  by  section  2103 
of  this  title; 

(B)  an  individual  employed  by,  or  occupy- 
ing an  office  or  position  In,  the  government 
of  a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(C)  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service; 

(D)  the  President; 

(E)  a  Member  of  Congress  as  defined  b; 
section  2106  of  this  title;  and 

(F)  a  member  of  the  family  and  household 
of  an  individual  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)-(E)  of  this  paragraph; 

(2)  "foreign  government"  means  a  foreign 
government  and  an  official  agent,  or  repre- 
sentative thereof; 

(3)  "gift"  means  a  present  or  thing,  other 
than  a  decoration,  tendered  by  or  received 
from  a  foreign  government;  and 

(4)  "decoration"  means  an  order,  device, 
medal,  badge,  insignia,  or  emblem  tendered 
by  or  received  from  a  foreign  government. 

(b)  An  employee  may  not  request  or  other- 
wise encourage  the  tender  of  a  gift  or  decora- 
tion. 

(c)  Congress  consents  to — 

(1)  the  accepting  and  retaining  by  an 
employee  of  a  gift  of  minimal  value  tendered 
or  received  as  a  souvenir  or  mark  of  courtesy; 
and 

(2)  the  accepting  by  an  employee  of  a  gift 
of  more  than  minimal  value  when  it  appears 
that  to  refuse  the  gift  would  be  likely  to 
cause  offense  or  embarrassment  or  otherwise 
adversely  affect  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States. 

However,  a  gift  of  more  than  minimal  value 
is  deemed  to  have  been  accepted  on  behalf 
of  the  United  states  and  shall  be  deposited 
by  the  donee  for  use  and  disposal  as  the 
property  of  the  United  States  tmder  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  this  section. 

(d)  Congress  consents  to  the  accepting, 
retalnmg,  and  wearing  by  an  employee  of  a 
decoration  tendered  in  recognition  of  active 
field  service  in  time  of  combat  operations 
or  awarded  for  other  outstanding  or  unus- 
ually meritorious  performance,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  agency,  office  or  other  entity 
in  which  the  employee  is  employed  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  With- 
out this  approval  and  concurrence,  the  dec- 
oration shall  be  deposited  by  the  donee  for 
use  and  disposal  as  the  property  of  the 
United  States  under  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  section. 

(e)  The  President  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
Added  Publ.  90-83  i  1  (45)  (C) ,  Sept.  11. 1967, 
81  Stat.  208. 

Dkpabticxmt  or  State, 
WaaMngton,  D.C..  May  9. 1974. 
Hon.  MzLVOf  Puck, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  House  of  Bepretentativea. 
WaahiTiffton,  D.C. 
Deab  Ms.  Chaismam  :  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  April  17  to  Mr.  Hampton  Davis,  of 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Protocol,  requesting 
comment  on  Congressman  Kemp's  siiggestion 
that  your  Committee  issue  a  briefing  paper 
on  the  propriety  of  acceptance  by  (V>ngre8- 
Blonal   Members  and  staff  of  trips  offered 
them  at  the  expense  of  foreign  govemmenta. 
Various  Federal  agencies  have  put  similar 
questions  to  the  Department  of  State  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  behalf  of  their  em- 


ployees who  have  reived  but  not  yet  acted 
on  offers  of  such  titps.  It  has  been  the  De- 
partment's conslstettt  position  that  the  offer 
of  an  (>xpen8es-pald  trip  is  an  offer  of  a  gift 
and  that,  therefore,  if  tendered  by  a  foreign 
government  or  any  representative  thereof  to 
a  Federal  employee^  the  Foreign  Gifts  and 
Decorations  Act  of  1966  would  reqvilre  its  re- 
fusal. A  trip  cannot  qualify  under  the  special 
provision  permitting  acceptance  of  a  gift  of 
more  than  minimal  value  on  the  ground  that 
to  refuse  it  would  appear  likely  to  "cavise 
offense  or  embarrassment  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely aSect  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States".  This  follows  from  the  re- 
quirement that  tha  donee,  being  deemed  to 
have  accepted  such;  a  gift  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  deposit  It  for  use  and  dis- 
posal as  property  of  the  United  States  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  implementing  regulations, 
since  the  recipient  ef  a  trip  could  not  fulfill 
that  reqiiirement.    I 

Precisely  because!  of  the  impossibility  of 
surrendering  the  gUrt  of  a  trip  once  it  has 
been  accepted  and  t&ken,  we  believe  it  would 
be  highly  advisable  for  your  Committee  to 
issue  the  briefing  paper  on  the  subject  which 
Congressman  Kemp  has  suggested.  In  this 
connection  the  Committee  may  be  Interested 
to  know  that  the  Department  Is  planning  a 
new  Informational  program  designed  to  im- 
prove understandintfand  compliance  with  the 
Foreign  Gifts  and  Pecoratlons  Act  and  the 
implementing  regullitions.  The  program  will 
be  aimed  not  only  pA  those  within  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  Who  might  become  donees 
or  who  may  have  rfesponslbillty  for  briefing 
potential  donees.  But  also  at  the  foreign 
governments  that  appear  to  be  less  than 
fully  aware  of  the  stringent  legal  restrictions 
that  we  operate  under  In  this  area.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  see  ttAt  the  Committee  Is  In- 
cluded in  the  dist|ibution  of  the  material 
being  developed. 
I  hope  that  we 
matter  and  that  y\ 
upon  us  at  any  tii 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yoi 

I  Lin  WOOD  Holton, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 

Relations. 

COMPTROLLXR  QENERAL  OF  THE 

UNrrEO  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  9, 1974. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.Q. 

Deab  Mr.  Chatr\»n:  Yoiir  letter  of  April 
17,  1974,  with  attachments,  requests  our 
comments  on  the  advisability  of  Issuing  a 
briefing  paper  on  the  legal  ramifications  of 
the  acceptance  by  Members  of  Congress,  or 
staff,  of  trips  abroad  that  are  paid  for  by 
foreign  government!. 

We  are  not  awarA  of  any  decision  by  any 
forum  as  to  the  lefallty  of  such  trips.  The 
question  arises  because  of  the  prohibition 
contained  In  article  I,  section  9,  clause  8,  of 
the  United  States  Oonstitutlon,  which  reads 
as  follows:  1 

"Ko  "ntle  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by 
the  United  States:  And  no  Person  holding 
any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  iinder  them, 
shall,  without  tlxe  Consent  of  the  Congress, 
accept  of  any  present.  Emolument,  Office,  or 
Title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King, 
Prince,  or  foreign  State." 

In  connection  wlKh  this  provision,  we  have 
viewed  the  term  "present"  as  "synonymous 
with  the  term  'gift',"  denoting  "something 
voltintarlly  given,  free  from  legal  compul- 
sion or  obligation."  34  Comp.  Oen.  331,  834 
(1966);  87  Comp.  Gen.  138,  140  (1967). 
"Emolument"  has  been  defined  as  profit, 
gain,  or  compensation  received  for  services 
rendered.  49  Compi  Oen.  819,  830  (1970); 
B-180472,  March  4,  1974.  Accordingly,  and  in 
view  of  the  empha^c  language  of  the  Con- 
Btltutlon    (I.e.,   pre|ent   or  emolument   "of 
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we  see  no  basis  where- 


ve  been  helpful  in  this 

lu  will  feel  free  to  call 

you  think  we  can  be  of 


any  kind  whatever")    ^,^. 

by  trips  paid  for  b^  foreign  governments 
may  be  accepted  by  Members  of  Congress  or 
members  of  their  staffs  without  the  consent 
of  the  Congress.  If  payment  of  the  cost  of  a 
trip  In  a  particular  qase  be  considered  as  an 
emolument  for  services  to  be  rendered  ac- 
ceptance thereof  would  be  categorically  pro- 
hibited by  the  ab(ive-clted  constitutional 
provision  tinlees  cocjsented  to  by  the  Con- 


If  on  the  other  ha4d  the  payment  of  travel 
costs  In  a  partlctilair  circumstance  consti- 
tutes a  gift,  by  enactment  of  section  7343 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Re- 
celpt  and  disposition  of  foreign  gifts  and 
decorations,"  the  Oongress  has  given  its 
consent  to  (quoting;  the  Code  provision  In 
part) — 

"(1)  the  accepting  and  retaining  by  an 
employee  of  a  gift  of  mlnlnuU  value  ten- 
dered or  received  as  a  souvenir  or  mark  of 
courtesy;  and  p. 

"(2)  the  acceptin ;  by  an  employee  of  a 
gift  of  more  than  :nlnimal  value  when  It 
appears  that  to  refuse  the  gift  would  be 
likely  to  cause  offence  or  embarrassment  or 
otherwise  adversely  affect  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

"However,  a  gift  bf  more  than  minimal 
value  Is  deemed  to  have  been  accepted  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  de- 
posited by  the  doneq  for  use  and  disposal  as 
the  property  of  the  United  States  under 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  section." 

The  term  "employee"  is  defined  in  section 
7342  as  including  Members  of  Congress. 

By  Executive  Ordir  11320,  the  President 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
authority  to  issue  re^gulatlons  Implementing 
this  statute.  These  regulations  are  contained 
In  part  3  of  title  22J  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations (CJJl.)  A  'jglft  of  minimal  value" 
is  defined  as  "any  present  or  other  thing, 
other  than  a  decoration,  which  has  a  retail 
value  not  in  excess!  of  $50  in  the  United 
States."  22  CFJl.  §i.3(e).  The  statute  and 
regulations  do  not  specificially  cover  trips, 
and  the  legislative  ailstory  of  the  Foreign 
Gifts  and  Decorations  Act  of  1966,  of  which 
section  7342  is  a  p^rt.  Indicates  that  tlit 
statute  contemplated  gifts  of  tangible  items. 
In  any  event,  the  i|itent  seems  clear  that, 
although  a  gift  of  more  than  minimal 
value  may  be  "accepted"  in  the  limited  situ- 
ations Indicated,  the  value  of  such  gift  Is 
not  to  inure  to  the  Ijeneflt  of  the  individual 
recipient.  Accordingly,  it  Is  our  view  that 
section  7343  wovUd  not  permit  the  accept- 
ance of  gifts  of  trips  abroad  by  Members  of 
Congress  or  member  of  their  staffs  that  are 
paid  for  by  foreign  governments. 

We  see  no  objection  to  the  Issuance  of  a 
briefing  paper,  setting  forth  the  above  views 
of  our  Office,  In  orter  to  provide  guidance 
to  Members  of  the  pongress  regarding  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  your^. 

R.  F.  Keixeb, 
Acting  Comptrol^r  General  of  the  umtei 
States. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EMIEST  GRUENINO 

(Ms.  ABZno  aslged  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  tUs 
point  In  the  Recoiu)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Ms.  ABZnO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
very  deep  sadness  and  regret  that  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  good  man  and  great 
peacemaker,  former  Senator  Emert 
Gruening.  His  pa4ring  is  a  truly  great 
loss  to  all  America«is  and  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues ill  the  Hoitse  of  Representatives 
In  pasing  tribute  lo  his  memory. 

Ernest  Omening  was  a  friend  and  od* 
league  of  mine  from  the  peace  movaneot 
He  has  been  foremost  an  activist  and 
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advocate  of  peace  in  our  world.  He  cast 
one  of  only  two  votes  in  Congrres««  in  1964 
opposing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution. 
This  vote  was  an  act  of  great  courage. 
In  1965  he  wrote  an  article  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  which  he  declared, 

The  United  States  Intarveatlon  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  civil  war  cannot,  and  will 
not,  be  won  on  the  battlefield.  It  Is  a  political 
struggle  which  can  only  be  settled  at  the 
conference  table. 

During  President  Nixon's  first  term, 
Ernest  Gruening  carried  his  campaigns 
against  the  war  to  his  former  colleagues 
in  Congress  by  helping  to  read  the  50,000 
signatures  to  the  1971  Peoples  Peace 
Treaty  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  His 
wisdom  and  perspective  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  Gruening's  service  to  his  coimtry 
has  been  extensive.  In  1934  he  was  named 
director  of  the  division  of  territories  and 
island  possessions  in  the  Interior  Depaii.- 
ment  by  President  Roosevelt.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  in  1939.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1956  and  in  1959  was  sworn 
in  for  a  4-year  term. 

Ernest  Gruening  is  known  for  his  sup- 
port of  civil  rights  causes  and  a  pioneer 
champion  for  birtii  control.  He  was  a 
leading  advocate  of  the  impeachment  of 
President  Nixon.  His  causes  were  not  al- 
ways the  popular  stand  of  the  day,  but 
time  has  proved  him  right  as  well  as 
courageous.  His  deep  convictions  and  ac- 
tivism will  long  be  remembered.  A  fierce 
fighter,  I  hope  the  causes  he  worked  for 
will  continue  to  be  fought  with  even  half 
his  vigor  and  conviction. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  son.  Their  loss  is  America's 
great  loss  as  well. 


ABORTION  VICTORY 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  ' 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late my  colleagues  for  joining  me  last 
night  in  rejecting  by  a  2-to-l  vote  the 
Roncallo  amendment  to  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill. 

This  was  a  highly  significant  turning 
point  Jn  the  public  stance  the  House  has 
taken  previously  on  the  right  to  abortion. 
The  abortion  issue  is  so  enmeshed  in 
controversy  and  emotion  that  until  now 
it  has  been  difficult  for  House  Members 
to  vote  objectively  on  restrictive  amend- 
ments. 

Last  night  a  majority  recognized  at 
last  that  by  successively  going  along, 
albeit  reluctantly,  with  discriminatory 
antiabortion  legislation,  they  were  being 
led  into  an  untenable  position. 

In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion upholding  the  right  to  abortion,  the 
Roncallo  amendment  was  patently  im- 
constitutionfiJ.  If  passed,  it  would  have 
embroiled  the  Government  in  endless 
laVsuits  by  women  whose  constitutional 
rliSits  would  be  impeded.  It  would  have 
penalized  women  who  could  not  afford 
private  iabortions.  Most  ominous  was  the 
sweeping  nature  of  this  latest  proposal, 
so  faulty  in  its  knowledge  of  the  process 
of  conception  and  so  clumsy  in  its  at- 
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tempt  to  define  what  even  the  Supreme 
Court,  physicians,  biologists,  religionists, 
moralists  and  piiilosophers  have  hesi- 
tated to  define. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  and  par- 
ticularly its  ban  on  abortifacient  drugs 
and  devices,  would  have  been  to  restrict 
contraceptive  methods  short  of  abor- 
tion. We  should  realize  that  many  of 
those  who  so  strongly  oppose  the  right 
to  abortion  under  any  circumstances 
•  •  •  are  also  opposed  to  family  plan- 
ning and  contraceptive  techniques.  If  the 
right  to  abortion  is  denied,  the  next  step 
will  be  to  encroach  on  programs  for  fam- 
ily planning. 

6y  its  vote  last  night,  the  House  has 
now  at  last  taken  the  position  that  it 
would  no  longer  be  pu^ed  Into  hasty, 
ill-considered  action  and  that  the  right 
to  abortion  is  a  private  matter  sustained 
by  the  individual's  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution. It  leaves  it  up  to  the  individual 
woman  to  decide  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
factors  which  only  she  and  her  physician 
can  know  whether  she  should  have  an 
abortion. 

It  is  never  an  easy  decision  for  a  wom- 
an. Abortion  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
method  of  last  resort.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  fewer  abortions  as  family 
planning  programs  give  women  and  men 
more  familiarity  with  and  access  to  con- 
traceptives, which  once  also  were  out- 
lawed and  are  still  restricted  in  some 
States.  But  safe  and  legal  abortion  must 
be  available  to  any  woman  who  finds  her- 
self pregnant  against  her  will. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
Constitution  liberates  women  from  the 
indignities,  terrors,  and  dangers  to  their 
health  of  illegal  abortions.  The  House  in 
its  vote  last  night  has  at  last  conceded 
the  wisdom  of  the  Court's  decision. 


vision  of  technology  is  sufficient  to  allow 
a  nation  to  develop  a  nuclear  explosion 
with  the  fuels  provided.  And  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sion. 

In  addition,  the  world  is  faced,  due  to 
nuclear  proliferation,  with  the  dangers 
of  the  spread  of  plutonium.  one  of  the 
fuel  byproducts  of  the  uranium  reaction. 
Tills  Plutonium  can  be  used  not  only  to 
build  nuclear  bombs  but  also  to  threat- 
en the  international  community  with 
blackmail.  Imagine,  If  you  have  the  cour- 
age, a  terrorist  group,  even  without  the 
weapons  technology  to  develop  a  bomb, 
possessing  a  chemical  such  as  pluto- 
nium which  if  inhaled  causes  immediate 
lung  damage  and  which,  according  to 
findings  published  in  the  June  23  Wash- 
ington Post,  causes  death  by  suffocation 
within  minutes  if  inhaled  in  large  doses. 

And  there  seem  to  be  no  sure  safe- 
guards against  the  theft  of  plutonium. 
Dr.  Theodore  Taylor,  in  a  study  com- 
pleted for  the  Ford  Foundation,  indicates 
that  even  the  most  secure  safeguards  em- 
ployed in  this  country  still  leave  room 
for  possible  theft. 

All  this,  and  the  reactors  now  being 
sold  are  to  be  built  in  one  of  the  most 
insecure  regions  of  the  world,  an  area 
even  now  suffering  a  continuing  war  be- 
tween radical  Palestinian  guerrillas  and 
the  states  of  the  region. 

All  this  and  the  number  of  nations 
in  that  area  gaining  nuclear  assistance 
from  the  United  States  grows  day  by  day. 

No,  strange  does  not  seem  to  ade- 
quately describe  the  process.  Shocking 
even  falls  short.  Outrageous  may  be  more 
appropriate. 


NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  somehow 
it  seems  strange  that  the  United  States, 
until  now  one  of  the  most  vehemert  op- 
ponents of  nuclear  proliferation,  should 
t>e  concluding  negotiations  with  coim- 
tries  in  one  of  the  most  unstable  regions 
of  the  world  for  the  sale  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors, fuels,  and  technology.  Strange  Is 
an  understatement;  shocking  more  close- 
ly describes  the  situation. 

In  the  last  weelcs  we  have  agreed  to 
sell  nuclear  reactors  cud  fuels  to  both 
Egypt  and  Israel,  both  agreements  being 
made  without  congressional  consultation 
or  notification,  yet  both  agreements  be- 
ing anticipated  a  month  before  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  to  the  Middle  East.  Only  yes- 
terday, before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East,  Mr.  Al- 
fred Atherton,  Assistant  Secretsuir  of 
State  for  Middle  Eastern  Affairs,  ad- 
mitted that  the  administration  is  now 
concluding  a  similar  pact  with  yet 
another  nation,  oil-rich  Iran. 

Amidst  it  all.  the  administration  per- 
sists in  its  claims  that  these  pacts  are 
for  peaceful  nuclear  purposes.  Yet, 
experts  testifying  before  this  same  Near 
East  Subcommittee  admit  that  the  pro- 


FIVE  GROUNDS  FOR  IMPEACHING 
THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JAMES  V  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  noted  American  historian,  Henry 
Steele  Commager,  has  presented  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  impeachment  which  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Members 
of  the  House: 

FrvE  Grounds  fob  Impeaching  the  PsEsmENT 
(By  Henry  Steele  Conunager) 

Opinion  In  the  Nixon  and  the  anti-Nixon 
camps  has  come  around  to  supporting  im- 
peachment rather  than  resignation  as  the 
proper  solution  for  the  Watergate  crisis,  and 
for  the  soundest  of  reasons:  lixq>eachment 
will  answer  fundamental  questions  about 
Presidential  power  and  the  nature  of  the 
American  constitutional  system,  whereas 
resignation  wUl  leave  these  questions  forever 
unanswered. 

But  Presidential  tactics,  together  with  Con- 
gressional timidity  and  confusion,  may  forfeit 
the  advantages  of  impeachment.  For  If  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  has  his  way,  his  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence wlU  be  Judged  almost  whoUy  on  techni- 
cal issues  of  complicity  In  ordinary  crimes 
and  wUl  therefore  neither  solve  nor  muml- 
nate  the  great  questions  that  confront  us. 

The  President  has  so  far  won  two  strategic 
victories  in  the  realm  of  public,  and  perhaps 
even  of  Congressional,  opinion.  First,  he  has 
succeeded  In  concentrating  attention  on 
Watergate  and  its  associated  chicaneries  to 
the  exclusion  of  moot  of  the  great  constitu- 
tional Issues  that  his  conduct  has  raised.  Sec- 
ond, he  has  won  widespread,  if  uncritical. 
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support  for  the  wholly  erroneous  argument 
that  Impeachment  Is  a  "criminal"  trial  and 
that  the  Senate  must  find  him  guilty  of  some 
ordinary  'criminal"  act  in  order  to  remove 
him  from  office. 

This  argument  finds  no  support  in  law  or 
in  history.  It  was  contradicted  by  the  three 
men  who  contributed  most  to  writing  the 
Constitution:  James  Madison,  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  James  Wilson.  It  was  specifi- 
cally rejected  in  the  Federalist  Papers — still 
the  best  explanation  of  what  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution  meant. 

If  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  accepts 
the  Richard  M.  Nixon-James  D.  St.  Clair  in- 
terpretation of  Impeachment,  the  conse- 
quence will  be  to  make  the  whole  process  ir- 
relevant and  faintly  absurd  and  to  deny  to 
the  country  an  opportunity  to  clarify  once 
and  for  all  the  great  constitutional  Issues 
that  are  in  controversy. 

For  we  do  not.  after  all,  need  a  Congres- 
sional verdict  to  Icnow  that  Watergate  was  a 
crime,  that  the  break-in  at  the  office  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Ellsberg's  former  psychiatrist  was  a 
crime,  and  that  payoffs  to  burglars  are  a 
crime.  Nor  do  we  need  further  evidence  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  totally  unfit  to  be 
President.  The  character  of  the  men  he  chose 
as  his  associates  and  as  Instruments  of  bis 
will  and  the  transcripts  of  his  conversations 
with  them  amply  demonstrate  this. 

The  real  crimes  for  which  Mr.  Nixon  should 
be  tried  by  the  Senate  fall  into  five  major 
categories: 

First  is  the  usurpation  of  war  power  in  the 
secret  war  against  Cambodia.  The  Consti- 
tution lodges  the  power  to  declare  war  in  the 
Congress.  President  Nixon  had  no  more  right 
to  bomb  Cambodia  without  Congressional 
authority  than  he  would  have  had  to  bomb 
China  or  France. 

Second  is  the  denial  to  the  Congress  of 
those  powers  that  are  confined  to  It  by  the 
Constitution — a  denial  particularly  danger- 
ous in  the  realm  of  foreign  relations. 

How  Is  the  Congress  to  fulfill  its  consti- 
tutional function  to  declare  war,  to  advise 
and  consent  to  treaties  and  to  vote  appro- 
priations If  it  Is  not  allowed  to  know  when 
the  President  makes  war,  or  against  whom; 
not  allowed  to  know  the  contents  of  secret 
agreements  with  foreign  powers;  not  al- 
lowed to  know  what  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency — which  Is  a  quasi-war  agency 
and  a  quasi-foreign  affairs  agency — is  up  to, 
and  not  allowed  to  know  bow  its  money  is 
being  spent. 

Tblrd  Is  the  effective  nullification  of  the 
legislative  power  over  the  purse,  the  most 
in^Mrtant  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  Con- 
gressional Independence  and  the  most  im- 
portant Instrument  of  democracy. 

By  "impounding"  some  $15  billion  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress,  Mr.  Nixon  has  not 
only  usurped  a  basic  Congressional  function 
•  and  denied  to  the  people  the  right  to  spend 
their  money  as  they  see  fit,  he  has  gone  far 
to  destroy  the  delicate  mechanisms  set  up  to 
control  Presidential  vetoes.  If  he  Is  vindi- 
cated here.  Presidents  will  no  longer  need  to 
pay  any  attention  to  a  two-thirds  vote  over- 
riding their  veto;  they  can  simply  refuse  to 
execute  Congressional  laws. 

Fourth  Is  the  nullification  of  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  BUI  of  Rights  In  the  effort  to  ap- 
ply prior  censorship  over  the  press;  in  the 
Intimidation  of  the  television  media;  In  the 
Illegal  arrest  of  13.000  Americans  exercising 
their  ccHistitutional  rights  of  assembly  and 
petition;  In  the  use  of  that  most-hated  de- 
Tloe  of  the  police  state,  the  agent  provoea' 
teur;  in  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  in 
the  face  of  Supreme  Court  prohibitions;  In 
the  wholesale  Invasion  of  privacy. 

Fifth  Is  the  corruption  of  the  democratic 
poUtlcal  processes  by  the  readiness  to  resort 
to  "dirty  tricks"  against  political  opponents 
and  to  undermine  elections  by  violating  Uws 
regulating  campaign  gUts  and  expenditiues; 
by  character  assassination  of  political  ene- 
mies; by  using  the  instrtmientalltles  of  the 


Government  such  is  the  Federal  Burekti  of 
Investigation,  the  Oentral  Intelllgenca  Agan- 
cy,  the  Secret  Serrioe,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  even  administrative  agencies 
for  political  harassment  or  profit;  and  by 
endorsing  Tom  Charles  Huston's  plan  for  a 
police  state. 

These  are  the  '^Igh  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors" that  the  tPoundlng  Fathers  bad  in 
mind  when  they  wrote  the  Impeachment 
clauses  into  the  CcEistltution.  These  are  the 
Issues  we  must  cla^rify  If  we  are  to  avoid  a 
recurrence  of  then\  in  the  futiire.  These  are 
the  grounds  for  imk>eaching  Mr.  Nixon. 
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RESULTS   OPI  QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Mr.  MANN  asl|ed  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extenil  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recqro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after 
the  2d  session  of  the  93d  Congress 
convened.  I  mailed  out  more  than  130,000 
questionnaires  to  households  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  South 
Carolina.  The  queltionnaire  contained  12 
questions  on  subjects  which  I  believed 
to  be  of  concern  and  importance  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  93d  Congre^. 

The  responses  to  the  questionnaire 
have  now  been  tabulated  and  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  views  of 
my  constituents  in  these  issues.  I  feel 
that  these  questioiinaire  results  represent 
an  excellent  sampling  of  the  opinions  of 
the  people  of  the  fourth  district  on  some 
of  the  more  controversial  issues  before 
the  Congress. 

The  questions  ind  the  tabulated  re- 
sults are  as  follow* : 

QUsariONNAIEE 

1.  Of  the  following  issues,  which  do  you 
consider  to  be  the  most  important  (number 
from  1  to  lev  in  or^er  of  preference) :  Cost 
of  Uvlng,  1;  energy  Crisis,  2;  election  reform, 
6;  consumer  protedtlon,  5;  health  care,  7; 
tax  reform,  4;  imiteachment,  8;  crime,  3; 
housing,  9;  others,  10. 

2.  With  respect  t«  the  national  economy, 
do  you  favor  or  oppose  continuation  of  wage- 
price  controls?  Favor,  35.4%;  Oppose,  63.3%: 
undecided,  11.3%. 

3.  Do  you  think  tlie  problem  of  fuel  prices 
and  shortages  has  become  so  unmanageable 
that  the  government  shotild: 

(a)  Continue  to  allow  the  existing  free 
market  supply  and  demand  system  to  oper- 
ate but  subject  to  stringe>nt  antitrust  sur- 
velUance  so  as  to  guiutl  against  monopolistic 
control,  48.3%. 

(b)  Limit  the  prdfits  of  the  oU  cranpanles 
In  such  a  way  as  to  guard  against  szplolta- 
tlon  of  the  consumer,  17.2%. 

(c)  Enter  into  direct  competition  with  the 
oU  industry  by  devaioping  government  pro- 
duction facilities  in  the  vast  federally-owned 
oil  reaerres,  8.0%.     I 

(d)  Regulate  the  production,  prices,  and 
profits  of  the  oil  oompanles  m  the  same  way 
It  now  oozitrols  certain  other  essential  In- 
dustries such  as  public  utilities,  36JS%. 

4.  In  order  to  de«l  with  the  broader  and 
longer  range  energy  problem  do  you  support 
the  Idea  of  a  multi-bllllon  dollar  govern- 
ment-financed program  for  reaearch  and  de- 
velopment of  alternative  sources  of  energy? 
Tee,  MJ%;  no,  80.9%;  tindedded.  10.0%. 

5.  It  appears  that  Congress  will  be  ad- 
dressing Itself  to  thi*  question  of  legislating 
■ome  type  of  natloniil  health  lamxaooe  pro- 
gram.  U  given  a  ehiloe  between  tbe  follow- 
ing •vptcmdhM,  whlih  would  you  prefer: 

(a)  Oompuleory  program  of  comprehen- 
sive health  insurance  coverage  for  all,  oper- 


ated by  the  goverm  sent  and  financed  frca 
general  revenue  aoui  ces.  17.1  % . 

(b)  An  employer-jprovided  compreheoitve 
health  Insurance  program  financed  by  em- 
ployer-employee contributions,  w^h  apedal 
provisions  for  government  assistance  to  the 
aged  and/or  poor,  62.7% . 

(c)  A  limited  tax-*upported  system  for  the 
relief  of  the  extraordinary  financial  buidens 
of  catastrophic  Ulneas,  30.2%. 

6.  To  eliminate  abuses  in  electi<Mis  one  of 
the  reforms  being  proposed  U  to  finance 
campaigns  from  public  funds  rather  than 
from  voluntary  contributions.  Assuming  that 
strict  spending  limits  were  Imposed  In  either 
case,  which  method  i  would  you  prefer' 

(a)  Public  funds,  97.6%. 

(b)  Vtduntary  contributions,  48.7%. 

(c)  Oomhl&atlon  of  both,  23.7%. 

7.  Should  newsmen  be  permitted  to  keep 
their  sources  of  Infonnation  confidential? 

(a)  Under  all  circumstances,  20.5%. 

(b)  Under  no  circumstances,  13.6%. 

(c)  Under  aU  ciroumstance's  except  when 
deemed  by  a  judge  ito  be  essential  to  Justice 
in  a  court  of  law,  66.9 <7r . 

8.  Do  you  support  efforts  to  Increase  trade 
and  expand  diplomftic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  {Mainland  China?  Tea 
68.0%;  no,  33.2%:  uTidecided,  10.8%. 

9.  Should  automobile  Insurance  be  ref- 
lated by:  I  * 

(a)  Each  IndlvlduW  State,  70.5%. 

(b)  The  Federal  eovernment,  29.6% 

10.  Do  you  feel  that  a  system  of  Poet  Cart 
Voter  Registration  would  be  preferable  to 
the  present  person*!  appearance  method? 
Yes.  24.2%;   no,  72.4f:'c:   undecided,  3.4% 

11.  WoiUd  you  favbr  the  substitution  of  a 
government  guaranteed  minimum  family  In- 
come plan  for  the  va?-lety  of  categorical  wel- 
fare programs  that  i  are  now  in  existence? 
Tes,  28.6%;  no,  55.1%;  undecided,  18.3%. 

12.  The  Presldenfi  budget  for  fiscal  1975 
projects  a  «9.4  bUUin  deficit.  Should  Con- 
gress: 

(a)  Accept  the  budget  level,  but  raise  taxes 
so  as  to  balance  the  pudget,  6.3%. 

(b)  Reduce  the  budget,  and  federal  spend- 
ing, by  this  amount  even  if  it  means  curtail- 
ing various  government  programs,  77J%. 

(c)  Tolerate  deficit  spending  as  a  m^ms 
of  stimulating  the  economy  and/or  prevent- 
ing increased  unemployment,  17.4%. 
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WHY  DOESN7  CONGRESS  DO 
SOMBTHING? 

(Mr.  PHASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoid  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.)        [ 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  WIscobsin,  Les  Aspnr,  has 
contributed  a  verjf  perceptive  piece  to 
the  summer  1974  Issue  of  FY>re^  Pol- 
icy. The  thesis  oif  this  essay,  "Why 
Doesn't  Congress  Do  Something,"  Is  that 
"Congress  acts  reluctantly  If  at  all,"  and 
that  "when  It  comes  into  c(xifflct 
with  the  executive  [branch.  Congress  all 
too  often  caves  in."  |Our  colleague's  state- 
ment that  "The  Pentagon  gets  every- 
thing it  wants  and  sometimes  more."  ac- 
ciu-ately  describes  pie  situation  here  in 
the  House  and  coQflrms  Aspor's  thesis. 

Lbs  Aspnr  gives  his  view  of  why  Con- 
gress Is  the  way  it  fs,  and  it  comes  down 
to  this:  Congressmen  are  political  ani- 
mals and  only  the  most  seciu-e— or  fool- 
hardy—choose to  meet  head-on  tou^ 
Issues,  the  resolution  of  which  Inevitably 
offends  some  Impqrtant  segment  of  a 
Congressman's  cofistitaency.  Second. 
Congressmoi  are  seldom  experts  in  de- 
fense systems  an(    forel^  policy  aod 


tend  to  defer  to  what  they  see  as  execu- 
tive expertise. 

AspiN  has  no  facile  answer  to  our  fail- 
ure to  exercise  our  power.  We  can  In- 
hibit the  arms  race,  we  can  stop  the 
tendency  to  aid  with  arms  most  of  the 
right  wing  dictators  now  oppressing  their 
peoples.  But  we  will  not  do  this,  or.  at 
least,  not  directly.  Aspin  suggests  that 
the  most  likely  approach  that  may  suc- 
cessfully curb  some  of  the  executive's 
excesses  in  military  and  foreign  policy  is 
to  exercise  Congress  ability  to  dictate 
the  rules  of  the  game — the  procedures 
the  executive  must  follow  as  it  makes 
decisions.  Our  colleague  from  soutlxem 
Wisconsin  has  made  a  sound  analysis  of 
the  problem.  His  suggestions  about  what 
the  remedy  may  be  are  equally  good.  I 
commend  his  foreign  policy  article  to 
this  House: 

Why  Does  Not  Congrxss  Do  Sokethimc? 
(By  Les  Aspin) 

(In  Foreign  Policy  11  (Sunmier  1973)  Les 
Aspin,  a  Democratic  congressman  from  Wis- 
consin, presented  a  lucid  explanation  of  the 
"Games  The  Pentagon  Plays"  to  get  what  It 
wants  from  Congress.  Aspin,  who  worked  In 
the  Pentagon  under  Sobert  McNamara,  is  In 
a  good  position  to  observe  the  problem :  he  is 
a  Junior  member  of  the  powerful  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Having  explained  the  problem  In  Foreign 
Policy  11,  Congressman  Aspin  now  suggests 
ways  Congress  can  reassert  (some  might  say 
assert)  Itself  vls-a-vls  the  executive  branch. 
In  the  article  which  foUows,  he  dismisses  the 
potential  importance  of  congressional  self- 
reform  and  suggests  that  Congress  has  more 
of  a  chance  to  infiuence  events  if  It  uses  its 
power  to  shape  process  than  tf  It  tries  to  deal 
with  specific  budgetary  or  policy  questions.) 

As  most  students  of  government  will  ac- 
knowledge. Congress  acts  reluctantly  if  at  all. 
Furthermore,  when  it  comes  Into  conflict 
with  the  executive  branch.  Congress  all  too 
often  caves  In.  At  a  time  of  increasing  con- 
cern over  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
Presidency,  the  apparent  incapacity  of  Con- 
gress to  act  as  a  check  on  the  President  has 
become  a  serious  problem.  Tliis  is  especially 
true  m  the  areas  of  defense  and  foreign 
policy. 

Ck>ngress  could  have  ended  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  Southeast  Asia  war  any  time 
during  the  last  decade  simply  by  refusing  to 
appropriate  money  for  it.  However,  it  wasn't 
mitu  1972  that  the  Senate  finally  got  a  slim 
48-47  majority  vote  against  funding  the  war. 
The  House  never  voted  "no"  on  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Even  on  the  question  of  whether 
to  stop  bombing  Cambodia,  after  all  our 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  irrelevance  of  our  actions  there 
had  become  apparent  to  all,  the  Hotise  was 
unable  to  override  a  veto  by  President  Nixon. 
The  end,  when  it  finally  came,  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  compromise  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches — ^hardly  the  result 
of  some  decisive  congressional  action. 

MUltary  spending  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  It  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  is 
acquainted  with  defense  that  Congress  could 
check  our  runaway  military  budget  by  mak- 
ing any  one  of  a  hundred  possible  cuts  In 
the  Pentagon's  budget  each  year.  However, 
this  hardly  ever  happens.  Every  year  we  offer 
a  dozen  or  so  amendments  to  cut  money  for 
fancy  new  weapons,  and  every  year  these 
unendments  go  down — ^usually  to  crushing 
defeats.  The  Pentagon  gets  everything  it 
wants  and  sometimes  more.  This  year,  the 
Administration  Is  asking  for  a  big  Increase 
In  the  mUltary  budget.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
year  for  Congress  to  begin  digging  In  its 
heels.  But  there  Is  no  cause  for  excessive 
optimism  at  this  point.  Last  year's  military 


budget — the  largest  peacetime  military 
budget  ever — ^passed  without  any  essential 
changes. 

I  could  go  on  endlessly  with  examples  of 
what  Congress  hasn't  done.  However,  the 
proposition  hardly  needs  proving.  Congress' 
reputation  for  its  ability  to  duck  the  tough 
issues — and  the  most  important  issues,  as  It 
turns  out,  are  tough — is  well  established. 
cowmrMTOiTAi.  axvoaic 

Most  people  assume  that  If  only  Congress 
can  reform  Itself,  it  will  reassert  Itself  and 
take  its  rightf\il  place  in  the  formulation  of 
public  poUcy.  It  Is  also  assumed  that  policies 
thus  arrived  at  will  be  more  enlightened 
than  those  possible  under  the  present  system. 
Unfortiinately,  this  is  unlikely  on  both 
counts.  The  first  hope,  that  Congress  will 
increase  Its  power  through  internal  reorga- 
nization, is  almost  a  non  sequitur.  Congres- 
sional reform  Is  not  likely  to  affect  Congress' 
position  in  relation  to  the  executive  branch. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  past  Congress  has 
exercised  its  greatest  power  at  times  when  it 
was  least  reformed — ^that  is,  most  autocratic. 
It  is  only  slightly  more  realistic  to  suppose 
that  congressional  reform  will  lead  to  more 
enlightened  public  policy.  Public  campaign 
financing,  for  example,  which  Is  the  current 
rage,  could  go  a  long  way  toward  decreasing 
the  Infiuence  of  special  interests.  It's  a 
worthwhile  Idea,  and  by  all  means  it  should 
be  adopted.  However,  public  financing  would 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  how  Congress  han- 
dles many  Important  Issues.  Impeachment  is 
a  perfect  example — or  the  military  budget  or 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  truth  is  that  the 
basic  problem  goes  much  deeper. 

Many  proposals  for  congressional  reform 
seem  to  be  based  on  a  misconception  of  what 
Congress  Is  or  can  become.  Judging  from 
these  proposals,  many  of  the  advocates  for 
reform  would  like  to  see  Congress  become 
more  "rational."  The  line  of  thinking  seems 
to  be  that  if  only  Congress  were  freed  of 
such  constraints  as,  for  example,  the  senior- 
ity system,  it  would  begin  gathering  infor- 
mation, and  making  rational  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  that  information,  just  as  our  high 
school  civics  books  and  government  texts 
said  it  should.  If  this  oversimplified  version 
of  an  eighteenth  century  conceptual  model 
of  a  legislature  had  any  validity,  it  has  lost 
it  by  now.  Yet,  this  is  what  seems  to  underlie 
many  of  the  proposals  for  congressional  re- 
form. What  it  faUs  to  take  into  account  Is 
that  Congress  Is  imalterably  political. 

THK     REASONS   FOR   RELUCTANCE 

The  reason  Congress  is  so  slow  to  take  a 
stand  on  so  many  Important  Issues  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  essentially  political  nature  of 
a  congressman's  job.  It  is  often  said  that  a 
congressman  represents  the  wUl  of  his  con- 
stituents: however,  it  is  rarely  noted  how  di- 
verse that  will  usuaUy  Is.  A  typical  congress- 
man represents  a  wide  variety  of  constituent 
Interests  on  practically  every  question. 
Therefore,  no  matter  what  actions  he  takes, 
he  is  gomg  to  offend  someone.  Since  only  the 
most  politically  secure  congressman  can  af- 
ford to  offend  constituents — and  since  there 
are  so  many  ways  to  offend  them — natural 
survival  Instincts  dictate  that  a  congressman 
will  duck  any  tough  Issues  that  he  can.  Polit- 
ically, it  Is  often  much  safer  to  let  the  Ex- 
ecutive do  the  leading. 

There  is  another  Important  reason  for  con- 
gressional reluctance  to  act  or  to  stand  up  to 
the  Executive.  Congressmen  are  rarely  experts 
on  anything  except  how  their  constituents 
are  reacting  to  the  current  political,  social, 
and  economic  state  of  affairs.  Sometimes,  as 
a  result  of  this,  congressmen  develop  a  pass- 
ing expertise  on  domestic  matters.  Rarely, 
however,  does  a  member  of  Congress  ttun 
into  an  expert  on  defense  or  foreign  policy, 
much  of  which  Is  either  highly  technical  or 
exotic  or  both.  On  these  subjects,  particu- 
larly, the  congressman  is  pamfuUy  aware  that 
the  "experts"    (scientists,  economists,  gen- 


erals) are  working  for  the  executive  branch. 
For  Congress  to  stand  up  to  the  Executive 
on  a  major  Issue  requires  that  over  half  of 
the  congressmen  are  confident  enough  to  de- 
clare. In  effect,  that  they  know  more  about 
a  particular  issue  than  the  so-caUed  experts. 
But  probably  no  more  than  a  relative  hand 
ful  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  knows  enough  about  any  given  weapons 
system,  for  example,  to  vote  for  or  against  it 
on  its  merits.  No  wonder  the  Pentagon  hardly 
ever  loses. 

Two  prominent  exceptions  to  the  rule — 
the  S8T  and  ABM  fights  (the  second,  end- 
ing in  a  tie  vote  m  the  Senate,  was  a  moral 
victory  of  sorts) — have  served  only  to  ob- 
scure the  overriding  fact  that  Congress  does 
not  stand  up  to  the  Administration's  top 
experts  on  complicated  questions  of  tech- 
nology. Few  defense  issues  before  or  since 
have  called  forth  such  broad-based  oppo- 
sition. The  coalition  of  citizen  groups  that 
formed  against  these  two  programs  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  duplicate,  either 
by  design  or  chance.  It  was  this  lobbying 
effort  that  overcame  not  ouly  congressional 
reluctance  to  knock  heads  with  the  Execu- 
tive but.  with  an  intensive  educational  cam- 
paign. Congress'  timidity  before  the  experts. 
Ordinarily,  ignorance  prevails.  Even  if  a 
congressman  is  Inclined  to  become  knowl- 
edgeable on  a  partlctilar  Issue,  there  Is 
tisually  not  enough  time. 

It  is  clear  that,  at  least  for  now.  Congress 
is  not  about  to  develop  meanlngfiil  alterna- 
tives to  our  foreign  or  military  programs. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Congress  shouldn't 
or  even  can't — Just  that  it  won't.  It  is  one 
thmg  to  say  that  Congress  has  the  legal 
power  to  do  something.  Everyone  knows 
that  Congress  has  the  "power  of  the  purse" 
with  which  it  could  stop  any  program  in 
its  tracks — the  Southeast  Asia  war,  aid  to 
Greece,  the  Trident  submarine,  you  name  it. 
This  is  certainly  true,  but  it  doesnt  help 
much,  especially  if  you  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish something  in  Congress.  Of  course,  we 
should  not  cease  to  measure  Congress  against 
what  it  might  be;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
shovild  not  allow  our  expectations  to  blind 
us  to  what  Congress,  fiawed  as  it  is,  can  real- 
istically be  expected  to  accomplish. 

What  Congress  can  do  is,  not  surprisingly, 
the  converse  of  what  it  can't.  Congress  is 
afraid  to  match  its  knowledge  of  technical 
details  with  that  of  the  experts;  It  prefers  to 
deal  In  generalities.  Congress  Is  reluctant  to 
meet  Issues  head-on,  especially  when  this  In- 
volves contravening  the  executive  branch;  It 
will,  if  forced,  dispose  of  issues  indirectly. 
The  two  examples  used  earlier  to  demon- 
strate congressional  Inaction  are  also  In- 
structive In  this  regard.  Last  year  on  the 
Defense  Authorisation  Bill,  the  House  of 
Representatives  rejected  every  amendment 
to  cut  or  reduce  manpower  or  weapons  pro- 
grams, usually  by  overwhelming  margins.  It 
adopted  by  a  fairly  comfortable  margin,  how- 
ever, an  amendment  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the 
defense  procurement  bill.  Congrees  itever 
took  a  decisive  stand  against  the  Vietnam 
war.  However,  last  year,  after  our  mUltary 
involvement  had  been  ended.  Congress  was 
able  to  override  a  Presidential  veto  on  the 
war  powers  resolution,  setting  up  procedures 
by  which  another  such  war  might  be  ended. 
If  this  seems  slightly  hypocritical,  as  well 
it  might  (especially  to  the  more  Issue -ori- 
ented), it  is  nevertheless  consistent  with 
what  Congress  Itself  thinks  It  shoiUd  be. 

THE  THREE  BASIC  rUNCTIONS 

As  I  see  It.  Congress  performs  three  basic 
roles,  which  It  more  or  less  consciously  set 
for  itself.  The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these 
is  as  a  conduit  for  constituent  interests. 
Congress  Is.  In  fact,  the  only  place  where  the 
wishes  0!f  the  people  are  fed  dlractly  into 
the  system  on  a  priority  basis.  It  Is,  for  ex- 
ample, an  Important  sounding  board  for 
how  our  Federal  programs  are  being  ac- 
cepted. To  be  sure.  It  Is  not  a  perfect  sound- 
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Uig  board.  Special  Interests  are  overrepre- 
sented  and  the  votes  In  Congress  are  some- 
times not  indicative  of  the  general  will  of 
the  country.  However,  what  is  said  In  de- 
bates on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  Is  Im- 
portant, and  the  mood  of  Congress,  as  rep- 
resented In  these  statements,  1b  rarely  far 
from  the  mood  of  the  country. 

The  second  role  of  Congress  Is  that  of  a 
general  overseer  of  government  policies  and 
resource  allocations.  In  this  role  It  acts  not 
unlike  a  board  of  trustees.  Because  congress- 
men rarely  have  the  time  or  Inclination  to 
become  expert  on  the  details  of  specific  pro- 
grams, they  are  most  confident  when  they 
concern  themselves  with  legislation  that  de- 
termines general  priorities.  This  has  the  dual 
advantage  of  avoiding  a  direct  confrontation 
with  the  executive  branch  and  of  meeting  the 
Executive  on  ground  where  Congress  Is  the 
ranking  expert  and  holds  the  upper  hand.  In 
national  security  matters,  for  example,  rather 
than  deal  with  technologically  complex 
weapons  and  the  mysteries  of  foreign  policy, 
congressmen  much  prefer  to  approach  the 
defense  budget  Indirectly,  which  they  do  by 
using  such  ploys  as  thresholds,  ceilings,  and 
cutoff  dates. 

Congress'  third  role  Is  to  act  as  guardian 
of  the  processes  of  government — the  rules  of 
the  game  by  which  government  business  Is 
conducted.  In  a  word.  Congress  Is  the  guard- 
ian of  procedure.  In  many  ways,  this  Is  the 
most  Intriguing  of  the  three  roles. 

Often  by  establishing  new  procedures, 
which  are,  of  coxirse,  ostensibly  neutral.  Con- 
gress Is  able  to  effect  quite  substantive 
changes. 

Once  again,  the  War  Powers  Bill  is  a  good 
example.  In  passing  the  War  Powers  Bill, 
Congress  did  not  say  the  country  should  not 
go  to  war,  but  rather  established  a  procedure 
by  which  the  decision  could  be  made.  The 
War  Powers  Bill  said  that  If  the  administra- 
tion sends  troops  into  foreign  combat  It  must 
report  to  Congress  within  48  hours  and 
within  60  days  submit  its  action  to  a  vote 
of  Congress.  In  establishing  this  procedure. 
Congress  changed,  or  rather,  set  the  rules  of 
the  game  by  which  this  country  goes  to  war. 
One  way  of  looking  at  Congress'  failure  to 
end  the  Vietnam  war  is  that  it  was  reluctant 
to  change  what  was  effectively  the  status 
quo.  Reversing  the  status  quo  always  exposes 
oneself  to  more  presstires  than  does  Just 
going  along.  But  in  enacting  the  war  powers 
resolution,  Congress  established  a  status  quo. 
In  common  language.  Congress  put  the  ball 
in  the  President's  court,  and  In  the  future  it 
will  be  up  to  the  President  to  play— either 
to  comply  with  the  new  rules  or,  at  his  peril, 
to  disobey  them. 

This  year  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
decided  to  push  for  major  changes,  includ- 
ing increased  accuracy  and  payload  of  our 
arsenal  of  nuclear  missiles.  Their  strategy, 
which  is  fairly  straightforward,  may  succeed 
simply  because  most  congressmen  are  not 
prepared  to  debate  the  Pentagon  on  what 
seems  to  be  its  home  ground.  The  issues 
Involved  are.  of  course,  not  all  that  com- 
plicated, but  most  congressmen  will  be  un- 
willing to  match  their  wits  or  expertise 
with  the  well-prepared  Pentagon  spokesmen. 
Hopefully,  this  new  spiral  In  the  arms  race 
can  be  averted.  But  if  it  can't,  it  will  be 
because  the  Pentagon  learned  a  lesson  about 
Congress  and  procedure. 

Late  m  1972.  after  the  SALT  agreement 
was  signed.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  tried  to  sneak  an  authorization  for 
a  hard  target  re-entry  vehicle  into  a  supple- 
mental budget.  Undoubtedly,  the  request 
was  made  In  this  way  In  order  to  bypass  the 
expected  opposition  In  the  Senate.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  reconvened 
and  the  entire  package  of  "SALT  add-ons" 
was  approved.  However,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  had  also  finished 
hearings,  declared  that  since  the  request 
had  arrived  too  late  for  hearings,  the  hard 


target  re-entry  venicle  would  have  to  be 
omitted  from  the  btl.  Later,  the  Conference 
Committee  dropped  the  Item  on  the  groimds 
that  the  Senate  had  not  considered  it.  So  in 
the  end  the  hard  target  re-entry  vehicle  was 
turned  down,  not  Jtst  on  the  merits  of  the 
case — although  the  principal  people  Involved 
understood  what  th^se  were — but  on  proce- 
dural grounds  as  ♦ell.  Many  congressmen 
undoubtedly  felt  tl)e  executive  branch  was 
infringing  upon  thalr  prerogatives. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  procedure  is  that 
It  allows  congressmen  to  disguise  the  real 
effects  of  their  votee.  It  offers  them  a  mea- 
sure of  protection  fiom  the  conflicting  pres- 
sures of  their  constituents.  More  positively, 
however,  it  offers  Oongress,  with  its  highly 
divergent  membership,  the  opportunity  to 
arrive  at  a  consensus — and  this,  after  all,  Is 
the  real  business  of  the  legislative  branch. 
Procedural  votes,  because  they  generalize  is- 
sues, often  make  fo|  surprising  allies. 

PKOCED1  KAL    DEVICES 

There  are  a  numl  er  of  procedural  devices 
that  Congress  has  ui  ed  to  establish  the  rules 
of  the  game  in  its  lavor.  Structural  change 
is  one  of  them.  Congress  can  establish  or- 
ganizations or  it  c^n  abolish  them;  It  can 
give  them  more  Injuence  by  having  them 
report  directly  to  tie  President,  or  less  In- 
fluence by  having  flhem  report  to  someone 
else.  If  Congress  does  not  think  that  arms 
control  Is  being  glvin  enough  consideration 
by  the  executive  blanch,  it  can  create  an 
agency  with  indej^ndent  access  to  the 
White  House — as  It  did  with  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Dlsarmam^t  Agency.  In  the  fleld 
of  foreign  policy  ai^d  military  affairs  there 
are  any  number  of  I  examples  of  how  Con- 
gress has  done  this,  from  the  National  Secu- 
rity CouncU  to  tae  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  the  Offlcaof  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I 

A  second  posslbllliy  Is  for  Congress  to  re- 
quire certain  factuaj  findings  before  specific 
1  out.  The  outstanding 
;he  Walsh  Act  of  1935. 
before  the  admlnlstra- 
destroyers  to  another 
country,  it  first  had!  to  get  the  Navy  to  cer- 
tify that  it  did  noB  need  them.  Of  course, 
the  purpose  of  the  i^ct  was  to  prevent  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  from  giving  the  destroyers 
to  Britain.  But  Congress  followed  a  much 
more  comfortable  pbucy  of  indirection.  To 
no  one's  surprise,  tlie  Navy  was  very  reluc- 
tant to  declare  thai  it  had  too  many  de- 
stroyers. I 

A  third  procedutal  device  available  to 
Congress  Is  to  designate  the  person  who  must 
make  certain  types  pt  decisions.  Placing  the 
responsibility  for  a  <|eclslon  on  a  person  with 
predictable  political  lor  organizational  Inter- 
ests naturally  tends  to  affect  the  decision  In 
a  predictable  way.  iThe  person  designated 
may  be  the  President  or  another  official. 
There  are  many  examples  of  laws  into  which 
procedural  requirements  like  this  have  been 
written  with  specific  ends  in  mind.  The  act 
that  established  the  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve, for  example,  requires  that  any  deci- 
sion to  release  thei  reserves  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  is  |iot  likely  to  make  such 
a  determination. 

A  fourth  possiblUlly,  which  has  been  large- 
ly overlooked,  is  the  confirmation  process. 
Congress  could  take  much  greater  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  (perhaps  the  only  one 
it  has)  to  place  copdltions  on  Presidential 
appointees.  It  is  heje,  before  an  official  has 
been  confirmed,  thai  he  is  attempting  to  be 
most  agreeable  and  oonclllatory  to  the  Senate 
and  therefore  is  as  likely  as  he  will  ever  be 
to  accept  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Senate. 
While  candidates  lor  confirmation  would 
have  an  understandable  reluctance  to  be 
pinned  down  on  spfciflc  Issues,  they  would 
have  less  Justification  to  refuse  to  make 
pledges  on  procedures. 
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In  a  series  of  w^l  known  events.  ElUot 
Richardson  resigned  lis  position  as  Attorney 
General  over  a  differ  Mice  in  policy  with  the 
President.  He  did  it,  t>r  be  said  he  did  it,  be- 
cause In  his  conflmtation  hearings  be  had 
promised  that  the  Wart«rgate  Special  Prosecu- 
tor, Archibald  Cox,  would  have  a  free  hand, 
and  he  couldn't  fire  Cox  as  ordered  without 
violating  that  pledge.  Of  course.  It  is  prob- 
lematical whether  this  was  Richardson's  only 
reason,  but  the  point  Is  that  this  is  the  rea> 
son  be  used.  The  pledge  he  made  to  ths 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  provided  hUn 
with  a  legitimate  reason  to  stand  up  to  the 
President.  The  Ricbtirdson  case  suggests  ■ 
broader  use  of  this  leverage. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  problem  is  se- 
crecy in  government,  and  a  newly  designated 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  appearing  for  con- 
flrmation  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  As  a  condition  of  his  confirma- 
tion, the  Secretary-designate  would  be  asked 
to  observe  a  few  basic  procedures  that  are 
requisite  to  any  open  administration.  A  sam- 
ple list  might  be:  (1)  appear  when  requested 
by  congressional  committees;  (2)  respond 
candidly;  (3)  voluxlteer  information;  and 
(4)  express  differences  of  opinion  with  the 
administration.  Suctai  a  procedure  obviously 
would  not  work  In  the  case  of  an  inveterate 
liar.  But  it  is  bounq  to  have  some  Impact 
on  any  decent  persoii,  specially  If  he  Is  re- 
minded of  it  by  a  senator  who  uses  it  as  a 
prelude  to  asking  his  question.  Moreover,  It 
may  give  a  good  person  an  excuse  to  do 
sOTnethlng  he  may  vfant  to  do  anyway.  Bis 
can  tell  the  President  that  his  loyalty  Is  im- 
bounded,  but  those  so-and-so's  in  the  Senate 
made  him  take  an  oath  in  order  to  get  con- 
firmed, and  if  he  now  gives  answers  that  the 
President  thinks  are  disloyal,  be  is  doing  it 
because  he  has  no  chpice. 

Fifth,  Congress  can  [involve  already  existing 
groups  in  government  decisions  from  which 
they  have  been  excluded  by  making  them  a 
party  to  new  procedures.  This  nUght  be  a 
citizen  group — such  as  the  environmentalists, 
who  were  brought  1»  on  decisions  on  new 
construction  through|  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act — it  might  be  an  already 
existing  agency  of  government,  or  It  might 
even  be  Congress  ItseW  (e.g.,  once  again,  the 
War  Powers  Bill) . 

The  real  impact  of  procedural  changes  such 
as  these  is  that  they  change  the  decision- 
making procedure  [within  the  executive 
branch  and.  thereby, !  potentially  change  the 
decision  itself.  They  bring  new  people  In  on 
the  decision  or  Indicjate  to  people  who  are 
outside  the  declslon-iiiaklng  process  how  that 
decision  is  going  to  be  made  and  whom  they 
should  try  to  influence. 

Of  course,  the  way  Congress  involves  Itself 
in  new  procedures  de|)ends  on  what  it  wants 
to  accomplish.  If  Congress  wants  an  advocate 
for  a  particular  point  of  view,  it  can  create, 
for  example,  an  amis  control  agency  or  a 
consiuner  protection  1  agency.  In  bureaucra- 
cies, an  organization  develops  a  "protective" 
Interest  In  the  subject  it  deals  with,  and  It  Is 
fair  to  assvune  that  if  a  group  Is  established 
to  address  certain  k^lds  of  concerns,  those 
concerns  will  be  favorably  addressed. 

If  Congress  wants  tp  bring  a  more  objective 
group  m  on  a  governijient  decision  It  can  also 
create  a  procedure  for  that.  Those  in  govern- 
ment most  likely  to  be  impartial  are  those 
who  have  a  professional  commitment  outside 
the  government.  Thi  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  the  President's  Scientlflc  Advisory 
Council  (if  there  is  one) ,  and  the  antitrust 
division  at  Justice  ate  examples  of  this  ap- 
proach. The  professional  standing  of  such 
people  depends  to  a  lirge  extent  on  the  Judg- 


ment of  their  peers 
That  being  the  case, 
amount  of  polltlcalls 


autside  of  government, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the 
expedient  but  profes- 


sionally unsound  ord*  irs  that  they  will  abide, 
even  at  the  cost  of  th  sir  Jobs.  They  are  there- 


fore good  groups  to 
ment  decisions. 


}e  included  In  govern- 
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Congress  might  also  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  decisions  by  Including  agencies  that 
are  competitors  for  another  agency's  funds 
in  that  agency's  budgeting  process.  To  be  a 
candidate  for  this  role,  groups  should  not 
only  be  rivals  for  the  same  funds  but  should 
possess,  in  addition,  some  professional  stand- 
ing that  would  make  their  objections  credi- 
ble. This  would  be  particularly  desirable  for 
the  defense  budget,  which  is  currently  a 
product  of  a  fairly  closed  decision-making 
apparatus.  The  problem  is  finding  a  govern- 
mental entity  that  fulfills  both  criteria.  There 
are  many  groups  that  compete  with  the  Pen- 
tagon for  money  and  that  might,  if  they 
submitted  their  views  on  the  defense  budget, 
serve  to  create  a  better  balance  in  the  final 
bill.  But  few  such  groups  have  the  necessary 
professional  standing.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  the  budg- 
etary interest  but  no  standing.  The  State 
Department,  with  its  small  and  relatively 
fixed  budget,  has  standing  but  no  real  budge- 
tary Interest.  Quite  likely,  the  only  groups  in 
government  with  both  budgetary  Interest  and 
standing  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pentagon 
Itself.  Why  not,  then,  promote  a  little  inter- 
service  rivalry  without  reverting  completely 
to  the  pre-McNamara  days?  Certainly,  as 
budget  squeezes  become  more  painful,  the 
services  will  have  more  Incentive  than  ever 
to  make  critical  evaluations  of  their  sister 
services'  major  weapons  systems.  This  strat- 
egy might  well  lead  to  some  IntCTestlng  com- 
ments on  the  B-1,  the  CVAN  70,  and  the 
Main  Battle  Tank.  It  would  very  likely  lead 
to  less  wastefxil  allocation  of  the  defense 
budget. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  it  would  be  Impos- 
sible for  the  Executive  to  subvert  any  of  these 
procedures  once  they  are  set  up.  It  wouldn't. 
However,  procedures  would  be  effective  for  a 
time,  at  least,  because  subverting  them  could 
be  accomplished  only  at  a  certain  political 
cost.  Nor  does  setting  up  a  new  procedure 
for  the  executive  branch  ensure  that  the  right 
decisions  will  be  made.  All  anyone  can  seek 
to  guarantee  Is  that  the  right  kinds  of  people 
will  have  an  input  and  a  chance  to  affect 
the  outcome.  But  that  has  always  been  both 
the  aim  and  method  of  democracies.  Influ- 
encing decision-making  through  procedural 
change  may  seem  to  be  influencing  decision- 
making at  the  margin;  certainly.  It  operates 
at  a  degree  removed  from  the  actual  Issues 
involved.  But  since  that  Is  the  way  Congress 
works,  when  it  works  at  all,  it  may  be  Con- 
gress' best  hope  of  recapturing  the  power  it 
has  lost  to  the  Executive. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  foUows  to: 

Mr.  JoNBs  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on 
account  of  ofSclal  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  for  Friday, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  SiSK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today  and  Monday,  July  1, 
on  account  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  July  1  and 
2,  on  accoxmt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  to  revise 


and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  1  hour,  July 
22. 

Mr.  Wtdlee,  for  1  hour,  August  23. 
■  Mr.  Skitbitz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
-  Mr.  Steklmar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Youno  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Myers,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vander  Veen)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bevill.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tiernan.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION    OP    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remariEs  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Fraser,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $522.50. 

Mr.  Madden  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Bbnnett,  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Gray  to  include  extraneous  matter 
with  the  remarks  made  by  hinr)  today  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R. 
15581. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Msissachusetts  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks,  and  include 
extraneous  matter,  during  her  colloquy 
with  Mr.  Staggers  in  the  House  today, 
on  the  conference  report  on  HJl.  7724, 
National  Research  Act. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  with  his  remarks  made 
today  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  H.R.  15581. 

Mr.  Blatnik  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  today  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Harsha  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  to  three  Instances. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  YouNQ  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Findlkt  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vander  Veen)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Tiernan  in  10  InstanoeB. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Koch  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MnnsH. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1193.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oscar 
H.  Bamett;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and    Insular   Affairs. 

S.  2838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
D.  Manemann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3477.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9,  1966,  relating  to  school  fare  subsidy  for 
transportation  of  schoolchUdren  within  the 
District  of  Coltimbia;  to  the  Ccmmilttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  3703.  An  act  to  authorize  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  plan  providing  for  the 
representatloL  of  defendants  who  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense 
In  criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.J.  Res.  223.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  authority  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  3534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester 
H.  KroU: 

HJl.  6266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ursula 
E.  Moore; 

HJl.  7089.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
A.  Korhonen; 

HJl.  7128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rita  Petermann  Brown; 

HJl.  7397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Viola 
Burroughs; 

HJl.  7724.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program 
of  National  Research  Service  Awards  to  as- 
sure the  continued  excellence  of  biomedical 
and  behavioral  research  and  to  provide  for  ; 
the  protection  of  human  subjects  involved 
in  biomedical  and  behavioral  research  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  8660.  An  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  Government 
organization  and  employees)  to  assist  Federal 
employees  In  meeting  their  tax  obligations 
under  city  ordinances; 

HJl.  8747.  An  act  to  repeal  section  274 
of  the  Revised  statutes  nf  the  United  States 
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relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  requir- 
ing compulsory  vaccination  against  smallpox 
for  public  school  students; 

BH.  8823.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  James 
A.  Wentz; 

BJl.  9800.  An  act  to  amend  sections  2733 
and  2734  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
section  715  of  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
to  Increase  the  maxlmtim  amount  of  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  that  may  be  paid 
administratively  imder  those  sections  and  to 
allow  Increased  delegation  of  authority  to 
settle  and  pay  certain  of  those  claims; 

H Jt.  1 1 105.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  VU  of  tbe 
Older  Americans  Act  relating  to  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  the  elderly  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  12413.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  provide  disaster  and  other  relief 
to  Pakistan,  Nicaragua,  and  the  drought- 
stricken  nations  of  Africa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  12799.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purp>ose8; 

H.R.  13221.  An  act  to  authorize  ^proprla- 
tions  for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  14291.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  to  permit 
U.S.  participation  in  international  enforce- 
ment of  fish  conservation  In  additional  geo- 
graphic areas,  pursuant  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries, 1949,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  14434.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  research  and  development  activi- 
ties of  certain  departments.  Independent 
executive  agencies,  bureaus,  offices,  and  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HM.  14832.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary Increase  in  the  public  debt  limit; 

HJl.  14833.  An  act  to  extend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951  for  18  months; 

HS.  15296.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  persons  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  to  undertake  training  for  the 
legal  profession; 

HJ.  Res.  1066.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  30  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950; 

H.J.  Res.  1057.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  30  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969; 

H.J.  Res.  1061  Joint  resolution  making 
further  urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;   and 

HJ.  Res.  1062.  Joint  resolution  m^wng 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  3458.  An  act  to  continue  domestic  food 
assistance  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3490.  An  act  providing  that  funds  ap- 
jKjrtioned  for  forest  highways  vmder  section 
202(a),  tlUe  23,  United  States  Code,  remain 
available  until  expended; 

S.  3705.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  10-year  delimit- 
ing period  for  the  p\irsult  of  educational 
programs  by  veterans,  wives,  and  widows; 
and 

S.  J.  Res.  202.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing tbe  premlaee  occupied  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  as  the  official  residence  of 
the  Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  service  of  the  incumbent  Cblef  of 
Naval  Operations. 


BILLS    AND    JOiyT    RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  fron  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  28,  1974, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  14832.  An  acti  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  In  thai  public  debt  limit; 

HJl.  14833.  An  act  to  extend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1961  for  18  months; 

HJl.  14434.  An  act 'making  appropriations 
for  emergency  resettrch  and  development 
activities  of  certain  dep>artments,  Independ- 
ent executive  agencies,  bureaus,  offices,  and 
commissions  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  ipr  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  1066.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  30  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950; 

HJ.  Res.  1057.  A  Joint  resolution  to  ex- 
tend by  30  days  the  expiration  date  of  the 
Export  Admlnistratloti  Act  of  1969. 

H.J.  Res.  1061.  A  J<>lnt  resolution  making 
further  urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J\me  30.  1974,  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  1062.  A  Jbtnt  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  tbe  flaoal  year 
1975.  and  for  other  purposea. 


REPORTS  OP  CXJ: 
Lie  BILLS 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  20  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  July  1,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

\ 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
^TC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2001.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptfoller) .  transmitting  a 
supplemental  report  on  operational  testing 
and  evaluation  of  tvno  weapons  systems,  the 
procurement  schedules  of  which  the  House 
has  previously  been  notified,  pursuant  to  10 
United  States  Code  139(a);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Service^. 

2503.  A  letter  fromthe  Acting  Secretary  of 
tbe  InterlcMT,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan 
for  the  vise  and  distribution  of  funds 
awarded  to  tbe  Threei  Affiliated  Tribes  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  In  dockets  No. 
350-A,  E,  and  H.  purauant  to  section  3(a)  of 
PubUc  Law  93-134  (87  Stat.  466);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2503.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmlttllig  an  annual  report  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Perm  Central 
Trani^>ortation  Company,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  Public  Laiw  91-663;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2504.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Com- 
mission as  of  May  31.  1974,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3606.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  approved  prospectus  for  the  Con- 
solidated Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  Beltsvllle,  M^.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


Under  clause  2  of  bile  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  d^vered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows:! 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  11873  (Rept.  No. 
9»-1167) .  Ordered  to  b^  printed. 


Aip 


PUBLIC  Bn.Tfl  Al^  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  Were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as^foDo^: 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  15695.  A  bill  «o  amend  tbe  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  strengthen  the 
oversight  role  of  Congress  with  req>ect  to 
extension  of  credit  by  the  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Comiplttee  on  w»t«>-it^  ^q^ 
Currency.  j 

By  Mr.  BINOHAM: 

HJl.  16696.  A  bill  io  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  enable 
Congress  to  concur  li  or  disapprove  inter- 
national agreements  tor  cooperation  In  re- 
gard to  certain  nuclear  technology;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Hnergy. 
By  Mr.  BREAU^: 

HJl.  16697.  A  bill  tp  provide  for  the  dis- 
position, by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  of 
certain  easements  which  are  no  longer  neoea- 
sary  for  Federal  navigation  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURLEaON  Of  Texas: 

HJl.  15698.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  Federal 
taxation  the  obligations  of  certain  nonprofit 
corporations  organized  to  finance  student 
loans  and  to  provide  that  Incentive  payments 
to  lenders  of  those  student  loans  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  yield  ttom.  the  student  loam 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whethM 
bonds  Issued  by  such  nonprofit  organizations 
are  arbitrage  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  i 

By  Mr.  HANSEN! of  Idaho: 

HS.  16699.  A  bill  Ito  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  tfx  the  In- 
spection of  Imported  dairy  products  and  by 
requiring  that  such  products  comply  with 
certain  minimum  standards  for  quality  and 
wholesomeness  and  that  the  dairy  farms  on 
which  milk  Is  produced  and  the  plants  in 
which  such  products  ere  produced  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  stcmdards  of  sanltattcn;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agilcultxu'e. 

By  Mr.  HECHLBR  of  West  Vliglnta: 

HJl.  15700.  A  bill  to  assist  the  Stotes  In 
raising  revenues  by  making  more  unlfoim 
the  Incidence  and  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by 
States  on  the  severance  of  coal,  and  to  Im- 
pose a  coimtervaUlng  duty  on  Imported  coal; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HECHLKR  of  West  Virginia 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Bsademas,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachxisetts,  Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT, ,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Ban- 
gel,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Stttdds,  and  Mr. 
TouNo  of  Georgia) : 

HJl.  16701.  A  blU  to  provide  forliie  order- 
ly phasing  out  of  siurface  cofU  mining  opera- 
tions, and  to  control  tboee  underground  coel 
mining  practices  which  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  the  envlrociment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELST06KI: 

H.R.  15703.  A  blU  tO  prohibit  the  military 
departments  from  using  dogs  In  oonnectloa 
with  any  research  or  other  activities  relatlag 
to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.LOTT: 

HJl.  15703.  A  blU  to  inc<»porate  the  XJS. 
submarine  veterans  of  World  War  II;  to  ths 
Committee  on  the  Judtclary 


By  Mr.  MARTIK 


of  North  Carolina: 


HJl.  16704.  A  bill  U  authorize  recomputa- 
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tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
sod  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to  January 
1.  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C<»a- 
mltte  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  MINK   (for  herself  and  Ms. 

HOLTZMAM)  : 

HJl.  16706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  ef- 
ficient and  equitable  method  for  the  explora- 
tion for  and  development  of  oil  shale  re- 
sources on  Federal  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MUBTHA: 

HJl.  16706.  A  bui  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
porUon  of  the  AUegheny  River,  Pa.,  for  po- 
tential addition  to  the  National  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

HJl.  15707.  A  blu  to  provide  emergency  fl- 
nanclng  for  livestock  producers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  16708.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  at  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
more  effective  administration  of  professional 
standards  review  of  health  care  services,  to 
expand  the  professional  standards  review 
organization  activity  to  Include  review  of 
services  performed  by  or  In  federally-oper- 
ated health  care  Institutlone,  and  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  medical  records;  to  the 
C!ommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  REUS8: 

HJl.  15709.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  permit  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  allocate  credit  to  national  priority 
needs;  to  the  Committee  on  BanklnR  and 
Currency.  "        " 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  15710.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  relm- 

bureement  of  regulated  public  utUlty  com- 
panies engaged  In  the  sale  of  electric  power 
St  the  retau  level  for  any  amount  expended 
for  residual  fuel  oU  which  is  more  than 
•7.60  a  barrel;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TEAQUE : 

H.B.  15711.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide for  the  coordinated  application  of  tech- 
nology to  civilian  needs  in  the  area  of  Earth 
resources  survey  systems,  to  establish  within 
tne  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration an  Office  of  Earth  Resources  Survey 
Systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
ByMr.  TIERNAN: 

HJl.  15712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  FMeral 
Power  Act  to  prohibit  public  utUltles  from 
increastag  any  rate  or  charge  for  electric 
energy,  by  means  of  any  fuel  adjustment 
Clause  In  a  wholesale  rate  schedule,  In  order 
to  reflect  any  increased  fuel  cost;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr .  ASHBROOK : 

HJl.  15713.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  estate  tax 
law  from  operating  to  encourage  or  to  re- 
quire the  destruction  of  open  lands  and 
Wstortc  places,  by  amending  the  Internal 
Hevenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  real 
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property  which  is  farmland,  woodland,  or 
open  land  and  forms  part  of  an  estate  may 
be  valued,  for  estate  tax  purposes,  at  its  value 
as  farmland,  woodland,  or  open  land  (rather 
than  at  Its  fair  market  value) ,  and  to  provide 
that  real  property  which  Is  listed  on  the 
Natlozial  Register  of  Historic  Places  may  be 
valued,  for  estate  tax  ptirposes,  at  Its  value 
for  Its  existing  use.  and  to  provide  for  the 
revocation  of  such  lower  evaluation  and  re- 
capture of  unpaid  taxes  with  Interest  In 
appropriate  circumstances;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.BOWEN: 

H.R.  15714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
provide  for  emergency  loans  to  certain  pro- 
ducers and  processors  whose  livestock  and 
poultry  have  been  condenuied  because  of 
chemical  contamination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TixRNAN)  : 

H.R.  15716.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  permit  donations  of  sur- 
plus supplies  and  equipment  to  older  Anterl- 
cans;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

ByMr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  15716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  enable 
CongteaB  to  concur  In  or  dlai^tprove  inter- 
national agreements  for  cooperation  In  re- 
gard to  certain  nuclear  technology:  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  At<»nlc  Energy. 
By  Mr.  DANTELSON: 

H.R.  15717.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Reloca- 
tion Benefits  Commission  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
were  relocated  \mder  tbe  authority  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  9066,  dated  February  19,  1942, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINDLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
aette,  and  Mr.  Prics  of  nunola) : 

H.R.  16718.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  mailing, 
broadcasting,  or  televising  of  lottery  Informa- 
tion and  the  transportation,  maUlng,  and 
advertising  of  lottery  tickets  in  Interstate 
commerce  but  only  concerning  lotteries 
which  are  lawful;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FREY: 

HJl.  16719.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced,  or  entitle- 
ment thereto  discontinued,  because  of  cer- 
tain Increases  in  monthly  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  other  Federal  retire- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRET  (for  himself,  Mr.  Conte, 
and  Mr.  Maraztti)  : 

HJl.  16720.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I  .and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 
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ByMr.  GRAY: 
H.B.  15721.  A  blU  relating  to  approval  of 
certain  matters  pertaining  to  the  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower     Memorial     Bicentennial     Civic 
Center;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  HEINZ: 
H.R.  15722.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
to  elect  a  tax  credit  for  50  percent  of  his 
charitable  contributions  in  lieu  of  the  deduc- 
tions aUowed  for  such  contributions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee : 
H.B.  16733.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protection 
of  franchlsed  dealers  In  petroleum  products; 
to  the  CoDunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MARAZTTI: 
H.B.   16724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  foods  for 
special  dietary  use;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MINI8H: 
HJl.  16726.  A  bill  to  provide  property  tax 
relief    to    low-Income    elderly    homeowners 
through  direct  reimbursements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STMMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jokes 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Powell  of 
Ohio,   Mr.   Hnirr,   Mr.  Johnson   of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  SrcRBLEriELo,  Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr.  SrocKET,  Mr. 
Batalis,  Mr.  HiTBEH,  and  Mr.  Mters)  • 
HJL  16726.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  15727.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  means  of  en- 
forcing the  support  obligations  of  parents  of 
children  who  are  receiving  assistance  under 
such  title,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TOUNG  of  Alaska : 
HJt  15738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  SetUement  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
QuiE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
DowNiNo,  Mr.  Maoioan,  and  ISx.  Gil- 
kan)  : 
HJ.  Res.  1063.  Joint  resolution  to  prevent 
the  abandonment  of  railroad  lines:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.    ROYBAL    (for   himself.    M^. 
Whtte,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Ms.  ScHROEDER,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
'B.J.  Res.  1088.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  publication  o*  economic  and  social  sta- 
tistics for  Americans  of  Spanish  origin  or 
descent;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Swvlce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxit. 
Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Vlrglnto  Introduced  a 

bUl    (HJl.    16739)    for   the   relief   of  Arthur 

Carlson,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Armed  Services. 
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SNERGY  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

HON.  leeIThamilton 

or  INDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
teave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
KMOHP,  I  include  my  Washington  Report 
entitled  "Energy  and  the  Environment": 


Enxrgt  and  trb  ENVBommrr 
The  objectives  for  an  energy  policy  In  this 
country  are  a  reliable  supply  of  energy,  at 
reasonable  cost,  without  undue  d^endence 
upon  foreign  sources,  and  with  safeguards  for 
the  quality  of  the  environment.  As  with  many 
questions  of  social  policy,  the  difficulty  is  in 
achieving  all  of  those  objectives  simultane- 
ously. The  confilct  between  two  of  these  ob- 
jectives— ^protecting  the  environment  and  ex- 
panding the  supply  of  energy — has  arisen 
often  In  the  Congress  during  the  past  year, 
and  will  be  a  common  problem  for  energy 


policy  In  the  years  ahead.  Energy  enhances 
the  quality  of  life  In  countless  ways,  but  It 
also  poUutes.  Offshore  oil  drilling  risks  spiU- 
age  on  beaches,  coal  strip  mining  defaces  the 
land,  burning  coal  produces  sulfur  oxides 
and  particulate  matter  In  the  air,  and  cars 
burning  gasoline  produce  carbon  monoxides 
and  other  air  pollutants. 

A  tendency  exists  to  pose  an  unavoidable 
choice  between  sufficient  energy  supply  or 
protection  of  the  environment.  This  choice 
Is,  In  my  view,  misleading.  The  single- 
minded  pursuit  of  any  sole  objective  wUl 
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lead  us  astray.  The  task  of  government  policy 
Is  to  strike  an  appropriate  balance  between 
these  objectives.  Energy  policy  must  take 
action  to  Increase  the  supply  of  energy,  but 
also  guard  against  procedures  which  would 
seriously  damage  the  environment  for  decades 
CO  come. 

Th©  Ck>ngress  has  tried  to  strike  that  bal- 
ance In  several  inslances  In  recent  months. 
Automobile  emission  standards  and  station- 
ary source  (any  source  of  pollution  other 
than  vehicles)  emission  standards  have  been 
postponed.  In  other  legislation,  the  Congress 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  waive  or  defer  the 
environmental  Impact  statement  on  federal 
actions  affecting  the  environment  In  order 
to  accomodate  the  demand  for  energy,  as  In 
the  legislation  approving  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline. 

Despite  these  Instance*  of  accommodation 
by  the  Congress  on  the  conflict  between 
energy  supply  and  a  safe  environment.  It 
is  essential  to  recognize,  as  Russell  Train, 
the  Administrator  of  the  EPA.  has  reminded 
us,  that  the  energy  shortage  and  the  threat 
to  the  environment  stem  from  a  conunon 
source:  patterns  of  growth  which  waste  our 
energy  and  lay  waste  our  environment.  It  is 
not  required  that  the  nation  abandon  either 
Us  search  for  new  energy  sources  or  its  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, because  the  solution  to  the  energy 
shortage  Is  basically  compatible  with  the  ef- 
forts to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Several  Illustrations  of  this  ftindamental 
compatibility  are  apparent.  Recycling  Is  a 
constructive  way  of  coping  with  the  mount- 
ing piles  of  solid  waste  building  at  the  rate 
of  300  million  tons  each  year,  and  It  is  also 
a  good  way  to  conserve  energy.  The  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  has  determined 
that  the  use  of  recycled  materials  can  reduce 
air  emissions,  the  quantity  of  waste,  and  the 
amount  of  energy  consumed  as  compared  to 
the  use  of  virgin  materials.  Already  several 
cities  are  benefitting  from  recovery  proc- 
esses which  separate  paper,  glass,  and  metals 
from  municipal  trash  and  convert  waste  to 
energy  In  the  form  of  stream,  electricity,  or 
fuel. 

Mass  transit  systems  can  reduce  the  use  of 
the  automobile,  which  is  at  once  the  number 
one  polluter  of  air  and  consumer  of  gaso- 
line. Shifting  to  bus  and  rail  systems  would 
improve  the  qusJity  of  the  air  and  conserve 
energy.  Auto  emission  controls,  which  now 
increase  the  consumption  of  gasoline  and 
cause  a  %  mile  per  gallon  loss,  will  soon  be 
Improved  to  actually  Increase  gas  mileage. 

With  the  pressures  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, population  growth,  and  rapid  urbani- 
zation, land  has  become  the  nation's  most 
important  and  valuable  resource,  and  careful 
choices  In  its  use  in  locating  housing, 
schools,  industry,  recreational,  and  commer- 
cial areas  will  protect  the  environment  and 
save  energy,  too. 

Both  goals — an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
and  a  clean  environment — require  two  fur- 
ther steps:  (1)  The  conservation  of  energy 
must  be  encouraged.  Despite  the  recent  re- 
lief from  the  gas  shortage  with  the  resump- 
tion of  Arab  oil  imports,  the  energy  shortage 
Is  here  to  stay  for  the  next  several  years. 
Energy  consumption  continues  to  outstrip 
production,  and  with  the  difficulty  of  In- 
creasing supplies  substantially,  lower  con- 
sumption through  conservation  Is  necessary. 
(2)  The  search  for  alternative  sources  of 
clean  energy  must  go  forward.  Geothermal 
energy,  coal  gasification  and  liqulflcatlon, 
nuclear  fusion,  and  solar  energy  hold  much 
promise  in  the  long  term  as  solutions  to  the 
energy  shortage  which  are  compatible  with 
efforts  to  safeguard  the  environment. 
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RURAL  BAN  EaNG  SERVICE 


those  days  are  ni 
with  our  U.S.  Pos 
the  shots,  the 
the  way  of  the  b 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF   :  UNSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol '  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  we  would  all  ike  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  the  penny  postcard,  nickel  cup 
of  coffee,  and  wlipn  two  bits  could  be 
used  for  some  oth^r  purpose  than  to  be 
gobbled  up  by  an  automatic  vending 
machine.  I 

It  has  not  been  ..oo  long  ago  that  a 
businessman  could  get  a  loan  from  his 
friendly  hometown  banker  at  a  prime  In- 
terest rate  that  did  not  go  into  two 
figures.  I  would  like  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
gone  forever.  What 
il  Corporaticsi  calling 
ly  postcard  has  gone 
Falo  but  you  can  still 
get  a  cup  of  coffee  ^  some  places  In  west- 
em  Kansas  for  a  j  dime  with  no  charge 
for  a  smile.  Mostjimportant,  the  prime 
rate  is  8  percent  in  Ulysses,  Kans..  at  the 
Grant  County  BaQk,  and  Floyd  Pinnick 
is  in  fact  the  epitome  of  your  friendly 
and  helpful  hometown  banker. 

In  the  recent  July  issue  of  the  re- 
spected Forbes  niagazine,  there  is  an 
article  concerning  the  Grant  County 
State  Bank  and  how  this  community 
bank  serves  the  surroimding  community. 
More  important,  ii  this  day  of  inflation 
and  imcertainty,  the  article  points  out 
how  in  rural  and  smalltown  America, 
community  bankeas  are  providing  a  tra- 
ditional service  toj  their  citizens  despite 
adverse  economic  i  trends  national^.  I 
commend  this  artible  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  As  Tloyd  Pinnick  states: 

My  bread  and  btitter  depends  on  how  I 
serve  my  customers. 

He  is  serving  them  very  well  indeed 
and  that  means  he,  and  many  men  like 
him  throughout  oiir  rural  areas,  are  pro- 
viding a  valuable  service  to  agriculture 
and  to  our  Natlonts  consumers. 

The  article  folloiws: 

SMAIXTpWN,    U.S.A. 

Ulysses  is  a  famJ  town  in  southwestern 
Kansas,  county  seauof  Orant  County,  mid- 
way between  Wlchi|;a  and  Denver.  It  has, 
among  other  things,  4,379  people,  20  churches, 
three  new-car  dealets,  one  (nontopless)  go- 
go  dancer  and  a  lo^  bank  with  assets  of 
$26  million.  On  a  per  capita  basis— exclud- 
ing the  go-go  dancer,  a  noruresldent  based 
in  Oklahoma  City— ^Ulysses'  Orant  County 
State  Bank  has  mora  money  than  New  York's 
First  National  Cltyt  Bank,  which  has  $46 
billion  in  assets. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  flaw  in  the  compari- 
son. Citibank,  thou^  the  largest.  Is  Just  one 
of  28  banks  in  Newj  York  City,  while  Grant 
County  state  Ban]^  is  the  only  bank  In 
Ulysses.  In  fact,  it's;  the  only  bank  in  all  of 
Orant  County,  an  area  half  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  nearest  competitor  Is  some  22 
miles  west  in  neighboring  Johnson. 

The  average  New  Yorker  probably  has  never 
heard  of  Citibank  Chairman  Walter  Wrlston, 
but  it's  nearly  Impossible  to  And  anyone  In 
XJlysses  who  does't  know  Floyd  Pinnick.  As 
president  of  Grant  qoxmty  Bank,  Pinnick  sits 
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In  many  ways  Flo;| 
country  banker.  He 
nlty  activist,  pillar  Ir 
He  graduated  from 


in  a  small,  glass-encl  >sed  office.  Just  behind 
the  four  tellers  on  tie  main  banking  floor. 
He  is  visible  to  all,  aiid  usually  ready  to  ao- 
commodate  customers  who  want  to  turn  a 
visit  to  the  bank  Int^  a  social  occasion. 

Floyd  Pinnick  is  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
U.S.  banking,  but  he  Is  hardly  an  anachron- 
ism. Nearly  half  of  all  banks  In  the  UJ9.  are 
In  towns  like  Ulyssea  with  populations  less 
than  6.000.  These  74)00  small  bsulks  have 
combined  assets  of  9M  billion,  only  6%  of 
the  nation's  total.  Thie  majority  of  them  ar« 
still  a  major  force  In  their  communities. 

fd  Plnntck  is  a  typical 
I  a  Republican,  commu. 
I  the  Methodist  Church, 
(ansas  State  University 
in  1935  with  a  major  In  rural  banking.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  the  town  banker, 
and  eventually  becajme  the  bank's  major 
stockholder.  Pinnick,  bow  60,  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Grant  Countv  Bank  since  1957. 

Contrary  to  what  jnu  might  expect.  Floyd 
Plnnick's  house  isn't  the  biggest  in  town— 
that  honor  goes  to  a  local  contractor.  Pin- 
nick  IB  Involved  In  noj  area  businesses  besides 
the  bank.  Over  the  past  few  years  he  has 
given  up  his  majority  ownership  of  bank 
stock  by  parceling  out  shares  to  his  sons  and 
to  three  young  officers  whom  he  has  ele- 
vated to  the  board  of  directors.  But  many  a 
high-powered  big  city  banker  could  envy 
Plnnick's  15-mlnute  {walk  to  work  and  his 
position  In  the  commtinity. 

"We  have  the  responsibility  for  allocating 
resources  here,"  he  says.  And  he  points  with 
pride  to  the  restilta.  Tpe  area,  once  the  center 
of  the  Dust  Bowl,  is  Inow  dotted  with  pros- 
perous farms  and  4  miniature  Industrial 
boomtown.  "We  made  a  lot  of  the  initial 
loans  tor  pumps  and  motors  get  IrrigatUm 
stSLited,"  explains  Pinnick.  Bis  bank  also 
helped  the  county's  I  biggest  employers  get 
going.  These  Include  b  locally  owned  tractor 
cab  company,  Ansel  Manufacturing,  an  Irri- 
gation pipe  company  i  whose  owners,  Pinnick 
Is  unhappy  to  say,  sold  out  to  17.8.  Indus- 
tries) and  the  largest  cattle  feedlot  In' 
Kansas.  | 

"Around  here,  people  can  see  what  we're 
doing  with  their  money,"  ejrolalns  Sam  Fer- 
rer, a  bank  vice  president,  "a  they  don't  like 
it  they  can  come  in  aqd  complain  to  the  folks 
who  make  the  decisions.  If  they're  really  mad, 
they  can  withdraw  their  money  and  take  It 
to  another  bank  or  even  start  a  new  one 
here."  That  last  alternative,  of  course.  Is 
easier  said  than  done^  New  bank  openings  in 
Kansas  average  only  three  a  year. 

Even  though  he  rnns  the  only  bank  for 
miles  around,  Floyd  pinnick  feels  It's  unfair 
to  label  him  a  local]  monc^MsUst.  "Seven  or 
eight  nearby  banks  f^e  strong  competitors," 


he  says.  "To  all  our 
they  bank  Is  Just  a 
ttirn  the  pickup  whe: 
way." 

Gone  are  the  days 
ers  were  bitter  enemii 


intry  customers,  where 

itter  of  which  way  they 

they  go  out  the  drive- 


ben  farmers  and  bank- 
The  current  prosper- 
ity of  Ulysses'  farmer^  makes  It  hard  to  flid 
critics  of  the  local  letider.  "Floyd  has  always 
run  a  good  bank;  he  cooperates  with  every- 
body," says  Fred  Maxwell,  a  farmer,  and  one 
of  the  town's  few  Delnocrats.  "Of  course,  be 
and  I  never  talk  politics  in  the  bank." 

One  of  Plnnick's  pet  peeves  is  branch  bank- 
ing, which  Is  forbUden  by  Kansas  law. 
"That's  one  of  the  reasons  you've  got  ghettos 
In  New  York  City"  says  Pinnick.  "The  funda- 
mental financial  Institutions  aren't  nm  by 
people  who  live  in  tkose  neighborhoods.  All 
a  branch  manager  c^es  about  Is  moving  to 
the  main  office,  but  u  ly  bread  and  butter  de- 
pends on  how  I  servs  my  customers." 


The  rule  of  thumb 


among  smaU  baxikers  is 


that  no  more  than  60%  of  total  assets  should 
be  on  loan  at  any  tli  le.  The  rest  of  a  bank's 
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money  is  invested  in  cash,  municipal  bonds 
or  low-risk  government  seciirities.  Ttaat  gives 
Pinnick  about  $16  million  to  use,  and — as 
ufual — he's  loaned  to  the  limit.  Over  half  the 
money  Is  out  on  operating  loans  to  farmers; 
most  of  the  rest  goes  to  businessmen.  The 
bank  avoids  long-term  home  loans. 

Pinnick  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  Penn 
Centrals  or  Lockbeeda.  but  the  bminess  is 
not  without  risk. 

"The  higher  our  loan  percentage  gets,  the 
more  restless  I  am  at  night."  he  says,  "This 
is  risky  country."  A  big-time  farmer  can 
borrow  near  the  bank's  $240,000  lending 
limit,  and  haU  or  a  bad  wheat  market  can 
wipe  him  out.  New  business  ventures  arent 
as  safe  as  conventional  loans,  bnt  Plnalck 
knows  he  cant  walk  away  from  them.  Ex- 
amples: a  group  of  fanners  who've  begun 
a  natural-food  canntng  plant  and  an  In- 
diana-based popcorn  prooesBtng  opermtl<Hi 
the  bank  helped  finance. 

KOMfcCROWN    MII,LI01«Antt   ">'   '  '    -• 

Despite  some  loan  losses,  of  late  Grant 
County  Bank  has  earned  good  money — 
thanks  partly  to  top  commodity  prices.  "We 
figure  a  small  bank  ought  to  net  1%  after 
taxes  on  its  total  assets."  says  George  Slsler. 
a  Chicago-based  consultant  specializing  in 
bank  acquisitions.  Plnnick's  bank  Just  about 
made  it:  It  earned  $241,000  in  1973 — a  12% 
return  on  equity.  Slsler  estimates  that  a  con- 
trolling Interest  in  tbe  typical  country  bank 
is  worth  about  1.6  times  book  value.  On  this 
basis,  with  Grant  County's  book  of  nearly 
$2  million,   Plnnick's  near   majority   stock 


EjnCOsBIDNS  OF  REMAUKS 

interest  maXes  him  a  home-grown  million- 
aire, even  tiiough  he  doesn't  live  like  one. 

One  reason  that  Plnnick's  'near  monopoly 
does  not  yield  mouopoly,-8tyle  profits  is  that 
he  does  t^  charge  borrowers  wbf^  the  mar- 
ket would  bear.  'Our  prime  rate  here  Is  8%." 
he  says.  "You'U  get  it  If  we  don't  think  well 
have  to  worry  too  much  about  you.  Interest 
Is  one  of  a  farmer's  biggest  expenses,  and  our 
people  don't  like  to  see  it  bobbing  up  and 
down  after  we've  set  up  a  deal.  We  only 
change  the  rate  from  year  to  year. 

"We  can  stay  pretty  removed  from  the 
money  markets  because  our  main  Industry — 
agriculture — develc^s  its  own  capital."  he 
explains.  "And  remember,  we're  tapping  a 
little  different  source  of  fvmds."  His  bank 
attracts  about  85%  of  Its  assets  with  time 
deposits.  Including  5%  passbook  accounts. 
Pinnick  has  piUled  In  another  $2  million  in 
cash  from  bis  more  affluent  c«]«tomer8  by 
selling  them  participations  In  the  bank's 
government-backed  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans.  These  pay  savers  up  to  8%. 

Meanwhile,  Grant  County  State  Bank  goes 
on  loaning  money  profitably  at  8%.  Farmers 
in  Ulysses  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  two 
prosperovis  years  In  a  row — though  some  vow 
they  could  use  a  Uttle  more  rain  right  now. 
And  Floyd  Pinnick  eagerly  awaits  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  $800,000  building — with 
four  drive-ln  windows — ^that  is  under  con- 
struction. 

"It  might  Just  be,"  he  sajrs,  leaning  back 
in  his  swivel  chair,  "that  we've  got  the  best 
little  bemk  In  the  whole  world." 
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RESULTS  OP  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 
OP  OHIO'S  17TH  DISTRICT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
iN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tabula- 
tion of  my  14th  annual  opinion  poll  of 
the  residents  of  the  17th  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio  has  just  been  completed. 
Once  again  the  response  was  excellent. 
Hundreds  of  letters,  notes  and  marginal 
comments  were  included  with  the  com- 
pleted poUs.  I  appreciate .  my  constitu- 
ents' response  to  the  questionnaire  as  It 
is  one  more  method  of  getting  their  views 
on  a  number  of  this  issues  facing  this 
country. 

The  poll  once  again  attempted  to 
cover  a  wide  range  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy  issues.  As  I  have  often  said 
before,  representing  the  people  of  the 
17th  Congressional  District  is  a  two-way 
street.  Having  the  benefit  of  their  views 
on  the  issues  covered  by  this  oplnlMi 
poll,  as  well  as  thousands  of  comments  <m 
a  variety  of  other  topics,  works  to  our 
mutual  advantage. 

The  results  of  the  (pinion  poll  follow: 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


1.  Oo  you  Mieve  the  ener^  crisis  is: 

(a)  An  artificial  crisis,  falsely  created  by  the  oil  com- 

panies to  increase  ttietr  profits 

(b)  A  genuine  crisis,  for  which  the  oil  companies 

should  not  be  blamed 

(c)  A  genuine  crisis,  caused  by  misguided  govern- 

mental policies 

(d)  A  genuine  crisis,  caused  by  a  combination  of  fac- 

tors including  international  and  political  as  well 
as  mistakes  of  Government  and  the  oil  com- 
panies  

2.  In  face  of  the  current  and  impendini  energy  shortages,  do 

you  favor  these  possible  courses  oTaction? 

(a)  Reduced   Environmental    Protection   Agency  air 

quality  standards  to  allow  increased  burning  of 
coal  and/or  atomic  energy 

(b)  Increase  the  domestic  oil  depletion  allowance  is 

an  incentive  for  eil  exploration 

(c)  Deregulate  the  price  of  natural  gas 

(d)  Reduce  new  car  emission  standards 

(e)  Ration  gasoline  by  issuing  Federal  coupons 

(0  Control  retail  prices  in  the  petroleum  field 

(g)  Roll  back  gasoline  prices  by  law 

3.  Wage  and  price  control  legislation  wHI  expire  on  Apr.  30. 

Should  the  Congress: 

(a)  Extend  the  present  legislation 

(b)  Make  wage  and  price  controls  tougher 

(c)  Not  extend  because  wage  and  price  controls  ttave 

tailed  to  halt  inflation 

4.  A  national  health  program  for  all  otizsns: 

(a)  Should  be  established  and  operated  solely  by  the 

Federal  Government 

(b)  Should  be  established  by  the  Government  but 

operated  through  private  iosuranct  and  medical 
organizations 

(c)  Should  not  be  established 

5.  Would  you  favor  a  reduction  of  Government  services  and  a 

corresponding  tax  decrease? 

6.  In  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  abortieii  was  Imai 

In  most  circumstances  when  the  woman  and  doctor 
approve.  What  is  vour  opinion? 

(a)  I  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision 

(b)  I  favor  a  constitutianal  amendment  outlawiog 

abortion  except  in  cases  of  extreme  potential 
danger  to  the  mother 

(c)  I  favcr  outlawing  all  abortion 

(d)  I  favor  a  constitutional  amendmerit  wftieh  will 

allow  each  State  to  decide  on  the  abortion  issue. 

7.  Legislation  has  been  considered  at  all  levels  of  government 

to  regulate  land  use.  Which  policy  would  you  prefer? 

(a)  Strong  Federal  restrictions  on  use  of  all  land 

(b)  Federal  guidelines  with  control  at  State  level 

(c)  Local  andState  govemmant control  only..-.. 
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Percent 


8.  Should  Congress  restore  the  death  penalty  for  the  most 

severe  crimes?.. ., 

9.  Should  the  United  Statescoavertto  the  metric  system? 

10.  Should  action  be  taken  on  a  Federal  level  to  comply  with  the 

report  issued  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse  calling  for  decriminalization  of 
maribnana  possession,  but  keeping  penalties  for  sale  of 
the  substance? 

11.  Should  a  newsman  be  required  to  testify  in  Federal  court 

and  disclose  his  sources  of  informetiofl  on  matters  tliat 
jeopardize  national  security?. 

12.  Do  you  approve  of  the  "voucher  concept"  for  educational 

assistance  whereby  a  voucher  representing  the  average 
per  capita  cost  of  educating  each  child  may  t>e  spent  by 
tl»eparentalany  public  or  private  school? 

13.  In  1970,  under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act,  the  U.S. 

Postal  Service  tiecame  an  independent  establishment, 
and  daily  operations  were,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
removed  from  Federal  or  congressional  control,  tlow 
would  you  rate  your  postal  service? 

ta)  Improved  service 

(b)  Same  servKe. 


Yes 

No 

80 
30 

17 
61 
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48 

52 

45 

40 


47 


14. 


(c)  Worse  service., 
luld  a 


Should  amnesty  be  granted  to  those  who  left  the  country 
during  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  avoid  the  draft 
and ,  if  so,  u nde r  what  ci  rcu msta nces? 
<a)  Amnesty  it  he  returns  and  completes  bis  military 
sarvica 

(b)  Amnesty  if  he  returns  and  completes  a  period  of 

altemate  service 

(c)  Unconditional  amnesty  should  be  granted 

(d)  Noamnesty  under  any  circumstances... 

15.  Do  you  think  that  governmental  officials  In  Washington, 

D.C.,  have  the  right  to  inspect  doctor's  medical  records 
of  their  patients? 

16.  Should  tlie  United  States  continue  to  give  economic  and 

military  aid  and  support  to  South  Vietnam? 

17.  Should  the  United  States  attempt  to  n^intain  militaiy 

superiority  everthe  Soviet  Union? 

18.  Should  the  United  States  maintain  Its  perpetual  soveraigirty 

and  control  over  the  Panama  Canal  aod  the  Canal  Zone?.. . 

19.  What  do  you  consider  the  3  major  issues  facing  our  country? 

(a)  High  prices 

(b)  National  defense . 

(c)  Energy  proMerrw ..._...„. 

(d)  Shortages i 

(e)  Unemployment. 

(f)  Watergate 

(H  Excessive  governmental  spendinp 

(n)  Expanding  goveniniental  regulation. 

(i)  Tax  reform 

")  Foreign  policy... 

)  Other 


n 
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CONTLICTS  OP  INTEREST  AT  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TREASURY 


J 


EXTENSION^  OF  REMARKS : 

JAPANESE  AMBABSADOR  SPEAKS  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OP  PnrSBURQH 


June  28,  1974 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1974 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months.  I  have  been  shocked  by  the 
callous  indifference  of  the  administra- 
tion to  conflict-of-interest  problema 
which  have  arisen  in  Treasury  and  other 
agencies  which  critically  affect  vital  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  William  Johnson,  formerly  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  and  presently  In  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  will  resign 
his  post  on  July  9. 1974.  It  Is  my  further 
understanding  that  Mr.  Johnson  will 
assiune  the  post  of  "Intermittent  consult- 
ant" to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  July  15. 1974,  at  the  highest  allowable 
rate  of  over  $138  per  day. 

However,  on  June  6, 1974,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  apparently  hired  on  contract  by 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  a  pri- 
vate research  group  In  Washington,  to 
produce  a  paper  for  the  Institute  on  fuel 
allocation,  a  subject  in  which  he  and  his 
FEO  office  have  been  deeply  Involved. 

Of  further  interest,  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  the  person  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Robert  Bowen,  who  was  on  leave 
of  absence  from  he  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.  while  working  for  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office.  It  was  Mr.  Johnson  who 
assured  the  FEO  and  the  Treasury  Gen- 
eral Counsel  that  Mr.  Bowen  was  not  in 
conflict  of  Interest  in  any  way  in  con- 
nection with  his  work.  Repeatedly,  I 
have  been  assured  by  FEO's  administra- 
tor, Mr.  Sawhlll,  that  Mr.  Johnson  as- 
sured him  8uid  Mr.  Simon,  that  Mr. 
Bowen  was  not  In  conflict.  The  OAO, 
in  its  study  of  the  Bowen  case,  saw  fit 
to  render  it  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  determination  of  whether  conflict 
of  interest  violations  have  In  fact 
occurred. 

It  now  appears,  from  the  facts  of  the 
Johnson  activities  both  on  the  Federal 
payroll  and  with  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  that  further  conflict 
questions  now  exist  of  a  most  serious 
nature. 

It  is  my  hope  that  both  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Treasury  Department 
will  proceed  with  dispatch  to  resolve 
these  two  cases  and  others  which  might 
exist  in  FEO  and  Treasury  to  assure 
the  American  people  that  their  Federal 
agencies  are  in  fact  working  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  free  of  apparent  or  real  con- 
flicts of  interest. 

I  intend  to  continue  my  efforts  to 
insist  that  the  laws  dealing  with  con- 
flict of  Interest  are  adhered  to,  particu- 
larly in  these  sensitive  agencies. 


HON.  WILUAH  S.  MOORHEAO 


OF  PENKSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  jfune  27,  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAI^  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  re- 
cently had  the  honbr  of  hosting  Takeshi 
Yasukawa.  the  Jaoanese  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Yasukawa  delivered  a  wide-rang- 
ing and  frank  address  on  Japanese- 
American  relations,  as  well  as  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  Japanese  economy. 

The  Ambassador  spoke  directly  to  some 
issues  that  steel  industry  giants  in  our 
area  viewed  with  alfurm. 

I  know  each  of  my  colleagues,  con- 
cerned with  the  pooblems  facing  all  in- 
dustrialized nations  today,  will  proflt 
from  reading  Mr.  Yasukawa's  remaiics.  I 
include  them  in  th9  Record  at  this  time: 

Japantse-Americav  Relations  in  Wohld 

PEBSPEenVE 

(By  His  Excellency  Takeshi  Yasukawa) 

Tou  were  kind  to  i^  me  to  Join  you  today. 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  refresh  my 
perspective  by  gettli^  away  from  Washing- 
ton from  time  to  tlmt,  and  hearing  the  views 
of  bvislness  and  acaidemic  leaders  such  as 
yourselves.  It  Is  the  jflrst  lesson  a  diplomat 
should  le«ra  on  ctenlng  to  the  United 
States — that  this  vast  and  diverse  country 
has,  not  one,  but  many  capitals,  and  you 
cannot  g«t  to  know  America  untU  you  know 
its  Plttsburghs  and  o^her  great  regional  me- 
tropollaee. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  for  another 
reaaon.  Pittsburgh,  trhose  steel  mdustry  is 
vital  to  this  reglon'k  economy,  has  had  a 
chronic  concern  aboiit  competition  from  the 
Japanese  steel  Industry.  You  are  entitled, 
therefore,  to  a  candl«  report  on  this  Impor- 
tant aspect  of  Jap^^eee-Amerlcan  trade — 
the  current  situation  In  the  trade,  and  the 
futuire  outlook.  I  ahdl  return  to  these  ^e- 
clflc  questions  In  a  moment.  Plrst,  however, 
I  should  like  to  give  you  a  broader  report  on 
the  Japanese  economic  proq)ect,  and  Jap- 
anese-American relations,  in  light  of  recent 
International  developments,  including  the 
phenomenon  of  rising;  world  prices  for  fuel, 
food  and  other  raw  materials. 

Through  the  last  ^ecade,  the  high-growth 
performance  of  the  Japanese  economy  was 
one  of  the  world's  actable  success  stories, 
s  kind  of  Horatio  Alger  tale  In  postwar  eco- 
nomic Uterature.  No  other  advanced  Indus- 
trial economy  had  ever  before  been  able  to 
sustain  a  real  annual  growth  In  QNP  of  more 
than  10  percent.  This  was  a  source  of  wonder 
and  also,  perhaps,  of  fear.  There  was  appre- 
hension m  particular  about  Japan's  rapidly 
expanding  share  of  world  trade — both  Its 
growing  demand  for  fuel  and  raw  materials 
and  Its  rising  volume  of  exports,  which  this 
resource-poor  country  had  to  sell  In  order 
to  pay  for  Its  essential  Imports.  There  was 
concern  in  some  quarters  that  the  world 
economy  might  suffer  from  Indigestion  in 
response  to  Japan's  rapid  growth. 

I  think  It  Is  safe  1z>  say  that  those  fears, 
whether  they  were  ralld  or  not,  are  now 
academic.  Plrst,  last  JTall's  cutback  In  world 
energy  supplies,  and  more  recently,  the  quad- 
rupling of  crude  oU  prices  and  the  general 
upswing  in  prices  fot  a  variety  of  essential 
commodities,  have  h^t  Japan  harder  than 

any  other  industrial  
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caUy  changed  world  market  conditions,  Japan 
wUI  i»  able  to  malniam  a  viable  economy 
When  I  was  in  Japan  last  November,  at  the 
onset  of  the  oU  embargo,  the  public  mood 
verged  on  panic,  and  there  were  gloom* 
predictions  of  zero  or  even  mlntu  economia 
growth  In  1974. 

The  fear  was  of  couiBe  based  on  recognition 
of  Japan's  extreme  viUnerabUlty  in  its  de- 
pendence on  imports.  For  example,  Japan 
relies  on  oil  for  70  percent  of  Its  total  energy 
consumption,  and  is  virtually  lOO  percent 
dependent  on  Imports  for  its  oU  supply.  w» 
are  also  wholly  dep^ident  on  Imports  for 
nearly  aU  Industrial  minerals,  and  we  must 
Import  a  substantial  share  of  our  food  and 
abres.  The  United  States,  as  a  caae  in  point, 
furnished  us  with  over  90  percent  of  our 
consiunptlon  of  soybeans,  one  of  the  moat 
important  staples  of  the  Japanese  diet. 

As  a  result  of  higher  prices,  Japan's  oU 
import  coats  will  Juntp  from  $7  billion  last 
year  to  between  f  16  and  «18  billion  in  1974. 
Prices  for  various  Industrial  raw  materials 
and  food  importa  have  also  been  rising.  The 
combined  Impact  on  Japan's  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  this  year  Is  obviously  going 
to  be  severe,  not  only  because  of  the  much 
higher  Import  costs,  but  also  because  our 
export  growth  will  be  limited  as  an  Indirect 
result  of  costlier  imports.  Higher  fuel  and 
raw  materials  costs,  reflected  In  higher  man- 
ufacturlng  costs,  coupled  with  wage  increases 
of  up  to  30  percent  In  the  labor  ooDtracts  ne- 
gotiated this  spring,  are  pushing  up  the 
prices  of  our  exports,  making  them  less  com- 
petitive m  world  markets.  JapansM  auto> 
mobUee  and  TV,  to  cite  two  examples,  are 
now  considerably  more  expensive  than  their 
American  competition,  and  the  results  are 
apparent  In  a  flatter  sales  curve. 

In  light  of  these  adverse  developments, 
what  are  Japan's  economic  prospects? 

Plrst,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  gloom 
and  near  panic  of  last  fall  have  disappeared. 
The  worst  possible  situation,  a  prolonged  cut 
back  In  energy  supplies,  did  not  happen,  al- 
though the  pricing  problem — for  other  raw 
materials,  as  well  as  oil — ^Is  still  with  us.  The 
era  of  abundant  cheap  fuel  and  raw  mate- 
rials Is  no  doubt  pennanently  ended.  The 
new  terms  of  trade  ar«  a  great  hardship,  but 
the  Japanese  people  ^re  confident  they  pan 
cope  with  this.  Inde«d,  tliere  Is  no  alter- 
native. I 

Second,  the  era  ojr  sustained  Japanese 
growth  rates  of  10  or  ^2  percent  annually.  In 
real  ONP,  Is  also  over.  Japan's  rise  In  real 
QNP  In  1974  will  be  the  smaUest  since  post- 
war reconstruction — ptobably  around  6  per- 
cent. Over  the  longer  rim.  possibly  the  next 
20  years,  some  experti  believe  that  average 
annual  growth  will  ndt  exceed  6  or  6>4  per- 
cent. I  realize  that  this  may  sound  high  by 
North  American  or  WeBtern  European,  stand- 
ards, but  it  Is  very  low  for  Japan.  And  It  cer- 
tainly means  a  postponing  of  the  time  when 
Japan  catches  up  with  North  America  In  the 
fiUl  measure  of  living,  standards. 

Third,  there  Is  also  |a  bright  side  to  these 
stringent  new  conditions.  Domestically,  tlie 
need  to  conserve  our  future  consumption  of 
fuel  and  industrial  raw  materials  has  actu- 
ally been  welcomed  by  a  J{4>anese  public 
deeply  ccmoemed  about  the  hazards  and 
nuisances  of  recent  rapid  growth  In  resource- 
consuming  Industries.  Japan's  high  growth 
has  meant  excessive  urban  crowding,  soaring 
land  costs,  dangerous  levels  of  air  and  water 
pollution  in  some  areas,  and  other  noxious 
by-products.  It  has  al^  meant  a  deferral  of 
many  of  the  proper  rewards  of  growth — ade- 
quate housing  and  sewerage,  sxiffldent  paiks 
and  recreational  facilities,  adequate  high- 
ways, and  modem  socUd  welfare  services  and 
facilities.  Some  slowing  of  the  rate  of  Indus- 
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and  other  polluting  resources — would  malce 
it  possible  to  shift  more  resources,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  mto  quality-of-llfe  activi- 
ties, such  as  pollution  abatement,  housing 
and  social  welfare  services.  Indeed,  on  the 
basis  of  a  growing  national  consensus  over 
the  past  several  years,  this  shift  In  priorities 
had  already  begun  before  we  were  hit  by  the 
energy  crisis  of  last  fall. 

There  are  also  Important  International 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  this  modification  of 
Japan's  economic-growth  priorities.  A  slow- 
er growth  in  Japan's  Import  requirements, 
espedaUy  for  oil  and  other  raw  materials 
that  are  in  finite  supply,  should  be  welcomed 
by  the  rest  of  the  world  economy.  At  least 
it  will  mean  less  Japanese  pressure  on  world 
supplies  and  prices.  However,  that  would  be 
only  a  temporary  relief  unless  we  all  co- 
operate In  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources,  and  are  also  able  to  reach 
worldwide  agreement  on  equal  access  to  raw 
materials  at  tolerable  prices. 

Another  International  benefit  of  Japan's 
changed  situation  should  be  increased  Japa- 
nese support  for  Industrial  development  In 
the  third  world.  Por  example,  Instead  of 
building  new  steel  and  petrochonlcal  plants 
In  already  overcrowded  and  polluted  Japan, 
It  would  make  very  good  sense  for  Japan 
to  provide  the  capital,  technology  and  man- 
agerial knowhow  to  construct  such  plants  In 
developing  countries,  closer  to  the  soiirces  of 
raw  materials  supply.  Thus  those  countries 
would  have  the  benefit  of  greater  value  added 
to  their  natural  resources,  and  thus  higher 
earnings  from  exporting  them.  Japan  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  processed  and  semi- 
finished goods  than  for  the  original  raw  ma- 
terials, but  the  prices  would  tend  to  be  regu- 
lated by  a  supply  and  demand  situation  that 
would  be  more  competitive  than  the  ciurent 
world  market  for  these  materials.  In  addi- 
tion, normal  returns  on  those  overseas  In- 
vestments should  help  offset,  for  balance-of- 
payments  purposes,  the  higher  costs. 

Japanese  Industrialists  have  been  making 
these  kinds  of  investments,  Involving  a  high 
degree  of  technical  cooperation,  for  a  n\im- 
ber  of  years  In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Now  these  efforts  are  being  Intensified, 
including  In  the  Middle  East. 

There  wUl  be  problems,  however,  and  the 
most  serious  Immediate  problem  Is  the  deficit 
in  Japan's  international  payments.  The  def- 
icit in  1973,  primarily  because  of  the  sud- 
den rise  In  In^rart  costs,  was  $13  billion. 
This  year  the  forecast  deficit  Is  around  $7 
or  $8  billion.  Obviously  Japan's  International 
payments  will  have  to  be  brought  Into  nearer 
balance  If  we  are  to  maintain — let  alone  In- 
crease— our  levels  of  foreign  direct  Invest- 
ment and  foreign  economic  and  technical 
assistance. 

Now  what  do  these  shifts  and  trends  mean 
tor  the  Japanese-American  economic  rela- 
tionship? 

This  relationship,  which  Involves  the  larg- 
est volume  of  two-way  trade  between  any  two 
overseas  trading  partners  In  the  world,  has 
had  Its  stormy  momenta  in  recent  years — as 
those  of  you  who  are  In  the  steel  business, 
or  textiles,  know  very  well.  Yet  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  we  have  managed  to  work  out 
every  one  of  these  recent  problems.  This  In- 
cludes the  most  disruptive  problem  of  all. 
the  $4.1  bUllon  U.S.  deficit  In  1972  In  your 
trade  with  Japan.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware, 
tliat  deficit  was  slashed  to  a  manageable  $1.3 
billion  last  year,  and  In  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  the  United  States  earned  a  $290 
million  surplus  in  Its  trade  with  Japan. 

Japan  and  the  United  States,  In  other 
words,  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  relation- 
ship where  there  are  almost  no  irritating 
economic  problems  between  us.  This  has 
come  about  because,  with  mutual  goodwill, 
we  have  adjusted  our  policies  and  practices 
In  order  to  Insure  maximum  mutual  benefit 
from  the  relationship.  Japan,  tar  example. 
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has  not  only  reduced  Its  Import  barriers  be- 
low the  levels  of  most  industrialized  coun- 
tries, It  has  also  been  actively  promoting  VS. 
Imports  in  order  to  achieve  the  trade  turn- 
around we  now  have. 

In  this  same  spirit  let  me  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  you  that  despite  the  serious 
balance-of-payments  problem  which  Japan 
now  faces,  we  are  determined  to  seek  no 
short-term  solution  to  this  problem.  That  is, 
Japan  wlU  not  resort  to  any  unUateral  meas- 
ures to  Improve  its  payments  position  at  the 
expense  of  any  other  country.  Above  all,  I 
assure  you  the  Japanese  Oovemment  wlU 
not  mount  any  new  export  drive,  or  adc^t 
any  measures  designed  to  promote  higher 
levels  of  expK>rts. 

I  shall  be  very  specific,  In  terms  of  Pltts- 
btirgh's  own  pr(^>er  Interests.  I  understand 
there  Is  a  rumor  going  arotmd  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  is  now  providing — or  is 
about  to  provide — special,  low-interest  loans 
to  our  steel  producers  to  facilitate  exports, 
'mere  Is  no  truth  whatsoever  to  this  rumor. 
Loans  of  this  kind  were  avaUable  from  the 
Bank  of  Japan  up  until  two  years  ago — for  all 
exports.  Export  Incentives  of  various  types 
are  In  fact  common  to  most  exporting  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States.  Japan, 
however,  abolished  this  practice  In  order  to 
help  restore  equilibrium  to  its  trade  with 
the  United  States  and  other  Industrial  trad- 
ing partners.  We  have  no  intention  of  resum- 
ing the  practice. 

In  fact,  Japan  has  for  some  time  been 
applying  volimtary  restraints  on  Its  steel 
exports  to  the  United  States,  In  response  to 
appeals  from  the  American  steel  Industry. 
Recently  our  actual  steel  exports  to  this 
country  have  not  even  reached  these  volun- 
tary ceilings.  Today,  Japan's  steel-export  ca- 
pacity is  not  even  capable  of  meeting  VS. 
demand. 

We  take  great  satisfaction  from  the  ex- 
traordinary progress  Japan  and  the  United 
States  have  made  In  recent  years  in  bringing 
our  close  economic  partnership  to  its  present 
state  of  maturity.  We  are  confident  that 
whatever  bUateral  problems  may  arise  in  the 
future — and  there  are  sure  to  be  some  In 
such  a  diverse  and  dynamic  partnership — 
we  have  learned  how  to  work  them  out  before 
they  reach  crisis  proportions.  This  is  very 
Important,  because  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems we  are  likely  to  encounter  In  the  years 
ahead  wlU  not  be  bilateral  problems  at  aU. 
They  wUl  be  multilateral. 

Bestructtirlng  the  world  trading  system  on 
a  more  open  and  fairer  basis  for  all  nations 
Is  one  such  problem  requiring  multilateral 
cooperation.  Reforming  the  world  monetary 
system,  to  Insure  adequate  liquidity  and 
stability  In  financing  world  economic  expan- 
sion, is  another.  Other  difficult  challenges 
Include  long-term  solutions  to  world  energy 
shortages  and  costs,  stimulating  adequate 
food  production  to  meet  rising  world  demand. 
better  management  of  global  environmental 
problems,  and  speeding  economic  develop- 
ment In  the  poorer  two  thirds  of  the  world's 
population. 

Portimately  Japan  and  the  United  States 
have  parallel  Interests  In  each  of  these  multi- 
lateral problem  areas,  and  share  similar  views 
on  what  needs  to  be  done.  Our  approaches 
may  differ  on  specifics,  which  Is  only  natural 
because  of  differences  In  our  perspectives  and 
our  capabUltles.  But  in  aU  the  essentials  our 
objectives  are  the  same.  The  real  challenge 
Is  to  work  together  effectively  to  achieve 
those  objectives  on  a  global  scale,  to  Join 
forces  In  helping  to  create  a  more  open  and 
more  stable  world  economy  In  which  all 
nations  have  fair  access  to  each  other's 
markets  and  raw  materials. 

This  is  especially  important  In  this  period 
of  difficult  economic  transitions,  while  the 
old  order  Is  fading  and  a  new  economic  order 
has  yet  to  be  put  in  place.  In  times  like  these 
there  are  very  real  dangers  of  a  rise  In  eco- 
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nomlc  nationalism,  protectionism,  other  beg- 
gar-my-nelghbor  policies,  and  a  fragmenta- 
tion or  even  collapse  of  the  International 
economic  system.  As  two  powerful  champions 
of  free  trade,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
must  combine  efforts  to  resist  such  danger- 
ous trends. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  a  slmUar 
though  on  current  political -security  prob- 
lems. Here,  as  In  the  economic  realm,  the 
only  viable  solutions  are  multUateral.  Just 
as  world  prosperity  Is  Indivisible,  so  Is  world 
peace.  We  are  all  now  engaged  In  a  dlfficrilt 
but  vital  errand  of  transforming  the  old 
cold  war  confrontations  Into  stable  and 
peaceful  cooperation,  regardless  of  differences 
In  Ideology.  Once  again,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  share  the  same  objectives,  al- 
though our  specific  Interests  and  capacities 
assign  us  distinct  roles  on  such  matters  as 
expanding  relations  with  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  contributing  in  oar  own 
ways  to  International  peace  and  security. 

I  mention  this  because  I  believe  that  recent 
developments  In  the  nuclear  field  require  a 
reaffirmation  of  Japan's  firm  and  Irreversible 
commitment  to  a  nonmllltary,  non-nuclear 
role  in  world  politics.  We  do  recognize  that 
world  peace  depends  on  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power,  on  effective  deterrence, 
and  on  continuing  cooperation  »nnrtr.g  the 
democratic  powers  on  political  and  security 
affairs.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Japan- 
U.S.  Security  Treaty  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  pillars  of  nay  country's  foreign 
policy. 

As  Porelgn  Minister  Ohlra  said  In  New  York 
Just  last  week,  "Por  Its  ultimate  security, 
Japan  wUl  continue  to  rely  on  th^  VS.  deter, 
rent,  while  limiting  the  mission  of  the  self- 
defense  forces  to  protection  of  Its  own  ter- 
ritory against  conventional  attack.  I  restate 
these  poUdes,"  the  Porelgn  Minister  con- 
tinued, "to  emphasize  how  groundless  Is  the 
speculation  .  .  .  that  Japan,  especially  in  the 
wake  of  the  energy  crisis,  may  be  contemplat- 
ing substantial  rearmament  and  possibly 
even  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 

"I  cannot  state  too  forcefully,"  Mr.  Ohira 
added,  "that  these  options  are  not  being  con- 
sidered by  any  responsible  political  leader 
or  policy-maker  in  Japan.  Indeed,  it  is  fanci- 
ful to  pretend  that  small,  crowded  and  vul- 
nerable Japan  could  defend  Itself  against  a 
determined  aggressor,  or  that  Japan  could 
send  Its  military  forces  overseas  to  secure 
sources  of  raw  materials  for  Its  industry." 

No,  he  concluded,  "Japan  is  Irreversibly 
committed  to  a  non-mllltary  role  In  world 
politics." 

In  my  earlier  remarks  I  hope  I  have  con- 
veyed the  nature  of  that  role  as  we  Japanese 
see  It.  Japan's  world  role,  first  of  all,  is  to  be 
true  to  the  aspirations  of  Its  own  people — ^to 
their  fulfillment  in  freedom  and  dignity, 
with  tolerance  and  respect  tor  the  ngptru)- 
tlons  of  aU  other  peoples.  Second,  our  goal 
Is  to  strengthen  and  enrich  the  bonds  of 
common  values  and  Interests  which  bind  us 
to  the  International  community  of  demcv 
cratlc  societies,  and  especially  to  our  close 
partner  and  aUy,  the  United  States.  Plnally, 
Japan's  mission  Is  to  be  a  good  citizen  of 
the  entire  world  community,  seeking  more 
normal  and  flexible  relations  with  our  com- 
mimtst  nelghtxvs,  and  providing  a  helping 
hand  and  mutual  benefits  in  our  relations 
with  the  developing  nations. 

It  sounds  like  a  simple  agenda,  but  I  am 
sure  you  agree  It  will  take  fortitude  and  deli- 
cacy to  carry  out  such  a  role.  Portunately, 
as  we  have  demonstrated  In  the  last  few 
months,  the  Japanese  are  a  resilient  people, 
able  to  adapt  to  changing  circumstances,  and 
eager  to  get  on  with  the  important  business 
before  us.  Fortunately,  too,  our  two  coun- 
tries— the  two  most  productive  societies  In 
the  democratic  community— are  embarked 
on  this  great  enterprise  together.  This  Is  a 
cause  for  great  reassurance  among  my  peo- 
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pie.  I  tnist  tt  Is  alio  reMsurlng  to  our  gz«ftt 
friends,  tbe  American  people. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
THE  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNER- 
SHIP 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  many  times  In  the  past,  I  have 
taken  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  voice  what  I  feel  to  be  the 
importance  of  continued  research  and 
development  and  its  interrelationship 
with  the  public -private  partnership. 
Inasmuch  as  I  have  persistently  stressed 
this  concept  as  a  projected  goal,  I  felt  It 
incumbent  upon  me  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues on  a  speciflc  instance  of  this  type 
of  combined  progress. 

I  am  moved  to  comment  on  this  today 
for  I  have  just  learned  that  the  Union 
Trust  Co.,  headquartered  in  Stamford 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  announced 
that  it  has  installed  for  permanent  use  a 
novel  electronic  telecommimlcation  sys- 
tem developed  by  a  federally  funded 
project:  a  system  which  htu  as  its  goals 
the  conservation  of  gasoline  resources 
and  executive  traveltime. 

The  system,  which  uses  telecommimi- 
cations  techniques  to  conduct  meetings 
between  distant  facilities  without  the 
need  for  travel,  was  developed  by  the 
national  pilot  New  Rural  Society  project 
underway  in  northeastern  Connecticut. 
The  New  Rural  Society  project  is  funded 
under  a  $462,000  grant  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  Fairfield  University  to  explore 
the  applications  of  electronic  communi- 
cations to  help  improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  rural  America.  The  NRS  project 
is  being  directed  by  Dr.  Peter  C.  Gold- 
mark,  president  of  Ooldmark  Communi- 
cations Corp. 

Union  Trust  executives  have  been  ex- 
perimenting with  the  two-way  telecon- 
ferencing system  for  the  past  several 
months  to  hold  meetings  between  the 
bank's  major  facilities  40  miles  apart  in 
Stamford  and  New  Haven. 

The  teleconferencing  system  is  being 
uaed  to  link  electronically  Its  two  major 
offices  for  many  policy  and  other  man- 
agement meetings  Involving  bank  ofB- 
clals. 

The  system  enables  executives  to  carry 
on  joint  sessions  without  requiring  any 
of  the  participants  to  travel  from  one  city 
to  the  other.  The  system  uses  special 
stereophonic  telecommunications  tech- 
nology to  draw  "sound  Images"  to  sub- 
stitute for  face-to-face  meetings. 

Commenting  on  the  system's  potential 
in  conserving  natural  resources  Michael 
H  Moskow,  HUD  assistant  secretary  for 
Policy  Development  and  Research,  said: 

HUD  Lb  pleeaed  to  have  made  poeslble  thU 
demonatratlon  of  the  aubetantlal  benefits 
which  can  result  from  innoTetlve  appUca- 
v.oDM  of  existing  technology.  The  telecon- 
ferencing development  carried  out  as  part  of 
the  New  Rural  Society  project  is  a  significant 
mUeetone  In  the  effort  to  conserve  our 
natural  resources.  We  are  particularly  pleased 
to  see  private  sector  Institutions  investing 
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their  money  in  sysems  developed  through 
HUD'S  research  programs. 

The  acquisition:  of  the  teleconferenc- 
ing system  by  Unien  Trust  is  an  example 
of  how  Govemmeat-fimded  research  can 
be  applied  to  reflne  technology  to  the 
point  where  it  c$n  be  put  directly  to 
commercial  use  with  resulting  additional 
revenue  for  a  specific  project. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson,  president 
of  Union  Trust  Co.,  said  the  bank's  ex- 
perience during  system  field-testing  has 
shown  that  teleconferencing  not  only 
saves  gas  and  travel  time,  but  has  helped 
Increase  eflQcienc^  by  shortening  the 
length  of  meetings. 

"There  Is  a  defliiite  Inclination  to  stick 
to  the  prepared  agenda  and  to  relevant 
discussion.  Also,  we  estimate  conserva- 
tively that  over  the  next  12  months  1,000 
executive  man-hours  in  traveltime  will 
be  saved,  as  will  IJl.OOO  auto  miles,"  Mr. 
Richardson  said  regarding  the  bank's 
decision  to  retain  the  equipment  for 
permanent  use. 

The  system  uses  specisil  acoustic  tech- 
nology to  substitute  for  face-to-face 
meetings.  Leased  telephone  lines  link  the 
communications  terminals  at  both  loca- 
tions with  specially  connected  micro- 
phones for  each  participant  in  a  tele- 
conference. The  9ectronic  linkage  pro- 
vides discrete  souiid  images  at  each  lo- 
cation for  each  conferee.  As  a  participant 
talks  at  one  location,  his  associates  at 
the  other  location  are  able  to  identify 
him  through  the  sound-imaging  tech- 
niques and  the  stereophonic  qualities  of 
the  system. 

le  result  of  extensive 
by  the  New  Rural 
to  develop  imagina- 
telecommunlcations 
for  attracting  business  and  government 
operations  to  rural  communities  to  pro- 
vide people  for  the  first  time  with  a 
choice  of  living  and  working  in  an  urban 
or  rural  environmiit. 

In  my  view,  tMe  New  Rural  Society 
project  is  a  superq  example  of  the  bene- 
fits gained  through  Federal  funding  for 
research  to  the  tax-paying  citizen.  The 
Union  Trust  Co.,  of  course,  benefits  from 
the  discovery  of  the  teleconferencing 
system  thereby  increasing  its  own  effec- 
tiveness and  prosperity  and  the  resultant 
effect  on  the  overall  economy.  The  money 
received  from  Union  Trust's  purchase  is 
reinvested  solely  for  research  on  the  part 
of  the  New  Rural  Society  projects  and 
with  that,  the  benoficlal  cycle  is  renewed. 
The  overriding  asaet  of  such  research  is 
progress  toward  la  more  constructive 
means  of  energy  conservation;  vital  to 
society's  survival.  J 

In  all  efforts  of  ihis  nature  strengthen 
and  sustain  the  bisis  need  for  coopera- 
tion at  all  levels  in  research  for  techno- 
loclcal  advancement  and  the  progress  of 
civilization. 


The  system  is 
laboratory  resecu'd 
Society  task  forcf 
tive  techniques 
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GRIFFITHS 


or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradav.]june  27.  1974 

Mrs.  ORIPPrras.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Library  of  Congress  released 


provisions    extend 


June  28,  197 ^ 

report    on    women's 


a   comprehensive 

rights  legislation  exacted  by  or  pending 
In  the  93d  Congre^.  Prepared  by  Mor- 
rigene  Holcomb.  ailalyst  in  the  library's 
Congressional  Res<^ch  Service,  the  re- 
port documents  a 
gressional  activity 
women. 

Among  women's 
ready  enacted  by  the  93d  Congress  are 


broad  range  of  coq- 
of  special  interest  to 

rights  measures  al- 


ng 


sex  discriminationi 
funded  programs, 
these  and  other  me 
legislative  history 
In    addition    to 
pending  legislatior 


minimum  wage 
coverage  to  domegtic  workers;  provid- 
ing for  the  equal  i°nlistment  and  com- 
missioning of  women  in  the  regular  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve;  and  prohibiting 
in  various  federally 
T'he  report  describes 
>ures  and  traces  the 
)f  each. 

enacted  legislation, 
is  reviewed.  The  re- 
port examines  bills  of  special  Interest  to 
women  in  areas  such  as  abortion,  child 
care,  credit,  education,  employment, 
family  planning,  insurance,  rape,  private 
pensions,  social  security,  and  taxes. 
About  100  representative  bills  are  Identi- 
fied with  sponsors  ^nd  committee  refer- 
ral. The  report  alsd  provides  background 
information  on  the  issues  and  sum- 
marizes legislative  action  to  date.  I  com- 
mend the  Library  of  Congress  for  spon- 
soring the  preparation  of  this  report 
and  I  recommend  the  report  to  aU  who 
are  concerned  aboi^  the  law's  treatment 
of  women. 


ORANGE  JUICE 
PRICES 


USTRY  KEEPINO 
SONABLE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  these  days 
of  skyrocketing  prices,  the  American 
family  is  suffering  marketplace  disasters 
day  after  day  as  food  costs  make  eating 
nutritionally  balanced  meals  silmost  im- 
possible. We  see  high  costs  of  beef,  pork, 
and  lamb  pricing  these  items  out  of 
reach  of  tbe  average  American  diet,  ex- 
cept, possibly  on  very  special  occasions. 

At  the  same  time!  we  see  the  incredible 
sight  of  the  Congp-ess  passing  subsidy 
plans  for  the  beef  industry  when  it  is  the 
consxmier  who  needs  this  subsidy  Just  to 
put  a  decent  meal  on  the  table. 

Yet,  throughout  this  tumultous  time 
in  the  marketplaces  of  oar  Nation,  the 
people  who  grow  and  process  orange 
juice  and  other  cltrtis  products  have  con- 
tinued to  produce!  delicious,  nutritious 
concentrates  at  Pflces  Americans  can 
still  afford. 

Orange  Juice  at  current  prices  con- 
stitutes one  of  th^  most  desirable  and 
nutritious  foods  available  to  Americans 
today  at  fair  and  Reasonable  prices. 

I  want  to  commend  the  citrus  con- 
centrate Industry  for  policies  which  have 
increased  consumi^ion  and  which  have 
added  immeasuraby  to  the  health  of  the 
people. 

The  other  producers  of  food  an  flben 
have  yet  to  leant  that  the  domestlo 
market  is  still  th^  best  and  that  any 
product  that  prices  Itself  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  consider  may  price  itself 
out  of  the  American  diet. 


June  28,  1974 


THE  DISMAL  SCIENCE  LIVES  UP  TO 
ITS  NAME 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  KEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  many  months  this  Nation  has  been 
saddled  with  soaring  inflation,  a  steadily 
rising  rate  of  unemployment,  rising 
taxes,  the  lack  of  real  economic  growth, 
and  a  variety  of  other  severe  economic 
dislocations,  many  of  which  have  been 
seriously  exacerbated  by  the  so-called 
energy  crisis.  Throughout  this  period  we 
have  witnessed  the  administration's  in- 
ept attempts  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
situation  and  the  various  unsuccessful 
devices  employed  to  halt  rising  prices 
and  stabilize  the  economy.  We  have  also, 
it  seems,  become  more  conscious  about 
general  economics  and  we  have  seen  and 
read  a  great  deal  about  numerous  eco- 
nomic theories — many  of  which  have 
been  proven  Inoperable  In  the  present 
economic  crisis. 

Yesterday's  New  York  Times  carried  a 
very  timely  article  on  the  subject  of  eco- 
nomic theories  and  how  so  many  of  them 
have  gone  awry  in  trying  to  predict  the 
future  of  the  national  and  international 
economy  and  to  effectively  cope  with  the 
problems  facing  us.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue  I  commend  this 
weU-written  article  to  our  colleagues' 
attention  and  insert  it  herewith  for  in- 
clusion In  the  Record: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  36,  1974] 
Economic  Thkort  Ooxs  Awrt 
(By  Leonard  Silk) 

Among  the  casualties  of  the  present  infla- 
tion, economic  stagnation,,  soaring  Interest 
rates  and  slumping  stock  and  bond  markets 
are  major  elements  of  modem  economic 
theory.  The  economists,  never  the  joUlest  of 
men,  are  feeling  even  more  tl'smal  than 
usual — and  gullt-rldden  to  boot. 

Clearly  they  are  In  the  White  House 
doghouse. 

President  Nixon  has  boxed  the  compass  of 
contemporary  economic  theory.  He  has  suc- 
cessively been  a  disciple  of  Prof.  MUton 
Friedman's  monetarism,  of  the  late  John 
Maynard  Keynes's  fiscallsm,  of  Prof.  John 
Kenneth  Oalbralth's  wage-price  controls,  of 
Prof.  Paul  A.  Samuelson's  dollar  devalTiation, 
of  Professor  Friedman's  floating  exchange 
rates,  and  flnaUy  back  to  Prof.  Adam  Smith's 
lalssez  falre  and  the  old-time  religion  of 
cutting  Oovemment  spending  and  balancing 
budgets. 

Has  the  fault  been  In  the  execution  of 
national  policy  or  in  the  economic  theories 
on  which  policy  was  based? 

At  every  turn  different  economists — de- 
pending on  which  theory  was  currently  re- 
ceiving a  workout  at  the  White  House — have 
put  the  blame  on  the  politicians,  especially 
for  not  holding  to  a  line  long  enough. 

That  was  the  argument  of  the  disciples  of 
Professor  Friedman  who  claimed  that  slow 
monetary  growth  was  on  the  way  to  stepping 
Inflation  with  only  a  modest  increase  In  un- 
employment when  the  President  switched 
to  his  new  economic  policy  of  Aug.  15,  1971, 
mixing  price  controls  with  flscal  stimulus. 

Likewise,  the  fans  of  Professor  Oalbralth 
criticized  the  Administration  for  weakening 
controls  when  the  1973  election  was  out  of 
the  way — and  just  when  controls  were  most 
needed. 

THEOaiES  ABE  FLAWZO 

Presumably,  aU  economic  theories  are  per- 
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however,  all  tbe  currently  contending  eco- 
nomic theories  are  seriously  flawed. 

The  flrst  of  these  Is  the  Keyneslan  flscal 
doctrine,  which  was  designed  to  give  states- 
men a  means,  in  times  of  slump,  tor  increaa- 
ing  total  demand  by  cutting  taxes  or  in- 
creasing e]q>endltures  enough  to  create  full 
employment,  and,  in  times  of  bocnn,  to  do 
the  reverse — to  reduce  total  demand  enough 
to  close  the  tnflaUon&ry  gap. 

Admittedly,  at  high  employment  levels,  a 
Oovernment  would  have  to  decide  between 
a  little  lees  unemployment  or  a  Uttle  more 
inflation.  But  baslcaUy  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic stabUlty  was  held  to  have  been  solved. 

The  intended  counterstroke  to  the  Key- 
neslan revolution  was  Professor  Friedman's 
monetarist  theory  that  a  Federal  Reserve 
policy  of  regulating  the  anntial  growth  of 
the  money  supply  to  3  to  5  per  cent  would 
Btaaun  reasonable  price  stability,  high  em- 
ployment and  fairly  steady  growth  over  time. 

Automating  monetary  expansion  would 
also  obviate  the  need  fc^  detailed  Oovem- 
ment Intervention  in  the  economy  and 
would  permit  steady  tax  reduction  to  reduce 
the  btOkliigB  of  government.  This  appealed 
strongly  flrst  to  the  conservative  Senator 
Barry  M.  Ooldwater,  Republican  of  Aitsona, 
then  to  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  third  major  economic  doctrine,  most 
prominently  urged  by  Professor  Friedman, 
but  also  supported  by  a  broad  range  of  In- 
ternational economists  without  regard  to 
poUtical  ideology,  was  the  idea  that  floating 
exchange  rates,  free  to  move  up  or  down  in 
relation  to  changing  national  balance-of- 
payments  surpluses  or  deflclts,  would  restore 
equUlbrlum  to  the  world  monetary  system. 

Floating  exchange  rates  would  also  liber- 
ate national  economic  poUcy  from  external 
pressures — for  instance  to  pressure  to  de- 
flate the  economy  and  accept  higher  unem- 
ployment to  support  too  high  a  fixed  cur- 
rency rate,  or  to  suffer  inflation  as  a 
consequence  of  holding  to  too  low  a  fixed 
currency  rate. 

But  aU  three  of  these  doctrines,  far  from 
being  symmetrical  as  advertised,  have  proved 
to  be  highly  asymetrical — that  is,  biased 
toward  inflation. 

Professor  Samuelson,  the  Nobel  Prize-win- 
ning economist  whose  economic  textbook 
made  Lord  Keynes's  theory  accessible  to  mil- 
lions of  students  all  over  the  world,  now 
recognizee  that  Keyneslan  doctrines,  when 
combined  with  the  normal  political  demands 
of  electorates,  are  often  an  inflationary  brew. 

AGE    AFT^    KETKES 

Writing  In  the  current  issue  of  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Survey,  Professor  Samuelson  says: 
"We  live  in  the  Age  After  Keynes.  Electorates 
all  over  the  world  have  eaten  of  the  fmlt  of 
the  tree  of  modern  economic  knowledge,  and 
there  is  no  going  back  to  an  earlier  age." 

He  himself  does  not  want  to  go  back,  be- 
cause he  regards  unemployment  and  depres- 
sion worse  evils  than  Infiatlon.  But  he  recog- 
nizes that  "for  anyone  nostalgic  for  an  era  in 
which  prices  are  reasonably  stable  and  in 
which  the  purchasing  power  of  money  might 
even  rise  under  the  impact  of  cost-reducing 
technical  change,  the  present  general  diag- 
nosis may  be  profoundly  pessimistic." 

Friedmanism  has  done  even  worse  in  the 
marketplace  of  ideas  and  in  the  corridors  of 
power,  according  to  some  observers.  Henry 
Kaufman,  a  conservative  economist  who  is 
a  partner  of  Salomon  Brothers,  the  big  New 
York  securities  Arm,  has  just  attacked  mone- 
tarist theory  on  grounds  that,  in  the  real 
world  it  works  poorly — leads  to  an  over  ex- 
pansion of  credit,  soaring  Interest  rates,  and 
dlslntermedlatlon  of  funds  from  thrift  In- 
stitutions to  commercial  banks — and  thereby 
worsens  Inflation. 

Mr.  Kaufman  said  at  a  conference  spon- 
sored by  The  Financial  Times  of  London  in 
New  York  earlier  this  month  that  "attempts 
at  monetarism  were  a  convenient  vehicle  for 
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proach  aa  a  way  of  escaping  some  of  Ita 
basic  re^KmalbUitles  as  the  l"fl«tl'>n  took 
hold  in  recent  years." 

Mr.  Kaufman  favors  Intervention  by  tbe 
Fed  to  keep  credit  expansion  reasonable.  He 
would  have  the  Fed  use  moral  suasion,  open 
latters  of  warning  of  disciplinary  action,  in- 
teraat-rate  oeUlxigs,  limits  on  housing  and 
consumer  flnanclng  and  other  forms  of  cred- 
it rationing,  as  it  formerly  did. 

He  said  the  removal  of  the  Regulation  Q 
ceUlng  on  commercial  banks'  negotiable  Cer- 
tlflcates  of  Deposit,  which  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  monetarists,  had  helped  push  in- 
tereet  rates  sky  high,  had  permitted  commer- 
cial banks  to  Increase  their  borrowings  un- 
duly and  had  Increaaed  the  flow  of  money 
out  of  thrift  institutions  to  commercial 
banks.  Jeopardizing  the  strength  both  of  the 
savings  institutions  and  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry. 

Nor  have  floating  exchange  rates  yet  dis- 
played a  symmetrical  effect  in  checking  both 
inflation  and  deflation.  Conceivably,  in  the 
long  run,  they  wlU  slow  Inflation  by  check- 
ing the  tidal  flows  of  dollars  out  of  the 
United  States.  For  the  time  being,  however, 
many  economists  now  beUeve  that  a  depre- 
clatlJag  currency  in  a  time  of  inflation  Inten- 
siflea  Inflation  In  countries  with  payments 
deficits. 

aacBacAN  beet  bought 

Prof.  Randall  Hlnshaw  of  tba  Claremont 
Graduate  School  in  California  noted  that,  fol- 
lowing last  year's  dollar  devaluation.  United 
States  beef  was  a  "terrific  bargain"  for  for- 
eigners. Meat  brokers  rushed  in  and  bought 
American  beef  untu  the  price  rose  to  the 
level  of  beef  prices  elsewhere. 

But  now  that  the  price  of  beef  Is  dropping, 
as  higher  prices  have  resulted  in  greater 
supplies,  the  Nixon  Administration  wants  to 
buy  surplus  beef  to  help  the  American  cattle 
Industry.  That  Is  an  example  of  how  the 
modem  "ratchet  effect"  works,  to  keep  prices 
from  falling,  but  not  from  rUlng. 

Thus,  as  James  Thurber  might  hare  said, 
we  have  seen  beautiful  theories  slain  bv  sor- 
did political  facts. 

What  is  the  lesson  for  economists?  It 
might  be.  "All  theory  is  gray  and  flawed:  eat 
reality  sandwiches,  man." 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  week  President  Nixon  said.  "We  do 
not  see  a  quick  end"  to  Inflation.  With  his 
Administration's  forecasting  record,  this  may 
be  the  best  news  in  a  long  time. 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
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feet  and  only  political  man  Is  vile.  In  fact,  our  central  bank  to  shift  to  a  technical  ap- 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaiker,  the  priv- 
ileged motion  presented  to  the  House  to- 
day by  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Conference  (Mr.  .Anderson)  deserved  to 
be  considered  on  its  clear  merits  rather 
than  as  a  matter  of  party  prerogative. 

The  report  and  proposed  reforms  of 
the  Boiling  committee  were  addressed 
to  the  Institution  as  a  whole  and  seek  to 
Improve  the  working  of  this  representa- 
tive body  over  a  long  cycle  of  time.  They 
are  not  intended  to  be  fastened  on  the 
will  of  a  single  party,  or  a  single  fac- 
tion, or  a  particular  consteUatlon  of 
personalities. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson  gained 
added  justification  by  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  which  routed  the  re- 
port into  a  subcommittee  of  no  legisla- 
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tive  standing,  invisible  to  the  rest  of  the 
membership  and  the  public,  without 
guidelines,  and  with  the  evident  intention 
to  foreclose  consideration  of  at  least  ma- 
jor parts  of  the  select  committee  report. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  one  of  only  seven 
Democrats  to  vote  against  the  leadership 
ruling.  But  in  good  conscience — with  my 
membership  in  the  select  committee  and 
with  my  long  espousal  of  congressional 
reform,  I  could  not  fall  to  support  the 
Anderson  motion  which  would  require 
immediate  consideration  by  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  Boiling  report. 

It  would  be  inconceivable  to  abort  the 
painstaking  and  good  faith  work  made 
over  a  year  and  a  half  by  a  genuinely 
bipartisan  committee  proceeding. 


IRISH  FREEDOM  WEEK 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  some  brief 
remarks  made  earlier  this  week  by  our 
former  colleague,  Richard  L,  Ottinger,  on 
the  occasion  of  Irish  Freedom  Week. 

He  speaks  with  strength  when  he  de- 
scribes, with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy, 
how  the  United  States  has  turned  its 
back  on  Ireland,  and  how  the  cause  of 
Irish  freedom  merits  the  attention  of 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  others  who  can 
lend  their  talents  to  a  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  pressing,  and  most  violent, 
struggles  in  the  world  today. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  Mr.  Ottlnger's 
statement : 

RzMABKs  OF   Richard   L.   Ottinceb 

I  am  for  Irish  freedom !  It  Is  long  overdue. 

What  a  tragedy  It  Is  that  after  all  these 
years  we  should  stUl  have  to  be  fighting  the 
same  batUe,  still  rallying  to  the  same  cause, 
whUe  our  brothers  and  sisters  In  Ireland 
suffer  and  die. 

It  Is  long  past  time  for  the  United  States 
to  use  Its  good  offices  to  restore  peace.  Justice 
and  freedom  to  Ireland.  If  the  United  States, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  can  send  troopa  to  fight 
In  Korea  and  Vietnam,  spending  bUUons  of 
our  treasure  and  gallons  of  our  blood,  then 
surely  we  can  at  least  speak  up  for  freedom 
from  British  oppression  In  Ireland — which  Is 
all  the  Irish  ask. 

If  Henry  Kissinger  can  go  around  the  world 
making  peace  with  ChlsA  and  Russia,  then 
surely  he  can  spare  the  time  to  go  to  Ire- 
land. If  his  genius  can  bring  settlement 
among  the  Arabs  and  Israelis,  surely  he  can 
at  least  direct  his  efforts  to  end  the  suffer- 
ing and  oppression  in  Ireland. 

Yet.  the  United  States  has  turned  Its  back 
on  Ireland.  Nary  a  word  has  been  heard  from 
this  Administration  or  any  other  protesting 
British  Injustices,  from  the  Acts  of  Suppres- 
sion to  the  ctirrent  internment  without  trial. 
It  is  long  past  time  for  us  to  act. 

Ever  since  I  entered  public  life  some  ten 
years  ago,  I  have  been  at  your  side,  pleading 
the  Just  cause  of  Irish  freedom.  I  can't  count 
how  many  of  these  raUles  I  have  attended, 
how  many  resolutions  I  introduced  during 
my  six  years  in  Congress,  how  many  speeches 
I  have  made  asking  that  our  country  concern 
Itself  with  the  fundamental  deprivation  of 
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basic  human  and  civil  rights  in  Ireland.  WhUe 
in  Congress  I  was  aible  to  place  the  history  of 
the  Irish  cause  in  ^he  Congressional  Record. 

I  was  proud  to  help  in  the  effort  to  free 
our  own  Ken  Tlemey  and  his  feUow  prisoners 
from  their  unlawfml  confinement  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  British  kovemment  in  the  jails  of 
Texas.  [ 

And  I  am  proudlto  stand  with  you  today, 
at  this  time  of  grtatest  anguish  and  crisis, 
to  call  once  again  [for  compassion,  hvuxkani- 
tarian  standards,  and  action  for  liberty  in 
Ireland  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  I 

Historically,  if  tl)e  United  States  has  stood 
for  anything.  It  ha4  stood  for  freedom.  It  has 
stood  for  Justice.  Ifc  has  stood  for  the  rights 
of  all  people  to  frae  expression  and  freedom 
to  select  their  ov/n  governments.  It  is  sad 
that  we  have,  in  recent  years,  failed  these 
fundamental  ideals,  supporting  repressive 
governments  from  Vietnam  to  Oreece  and 


Spain  in  the  namoi 


I  call  upon  the  :  ^resident.  I  call  upon  our 


brllUant  Secretary 


}f  State.  I  call  upon  them 


of  expediency. 


to  speak  up  for  tqe  cause  of  civil  rights  in 
Ireland  and  to  use  their  good  offices  to  end 
the  bloodshed  that  derives  from  injustice. 

Until  the  Unite<  States  acts  for  freedom 
in  Ireland,  freedot  i  won't  be  seciu'e  in  any 
corner  of  the  earth. 


ELECTRON]  C  SURVEILLANCE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  i 
Thursdat 


TOSK 
)P  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  27.  1974 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  Herman 


Schwartz,  prof 
University  of  Ne 
written  an  exce; 
Report  on  the  O 
tronlc  Survelll 
to  append  mate 
the  information 


tr  of  law  at  the  State 

York  at  Buffalo,  has 

mt  report  entitled  "A 

its  and  Benefits  of  Elec- 

-1972."  I  would  like 

from  this  report  for 

if  our  colleagues. 

1971 

1.  Federal  surveillance. 

a.  Authorlzatlon4and  Installations. 

Federal  wlreUppIng  Jumped  sharply  once 
again,  this  time  to  i85  authorizations  and  281 
installations;  66  exbenslone  were  granted.  No 
applications  were  d  snied. 


b.  Offenses. 

Gam- 
bling 

Drugs 

Homi- 
cide 

Kid- 
nap 

Other 

Authorttations.... 
Installations 

251 
248 

22 
21  . 

0 

0 

12 
12 

The  percentage  if  gambling  Jumped  once 
more,  this  time  to  87%.  with  drugs  dropping 
to  7%  and  the  Other  accounting  for  only 
4%.  This  drop  see^  inconsistent  with  the 
step-up  in  drug  law  enforcement  and  with 
the  alleged  value  of  electroalc  eavesdropping 
to  that  effort,  see  p.  79  below. 

c.  Place. 

In  1971,  as  earll^,  a  few  states  accounted 
for  the  bulk  of  tile  eavesdropping,  though 
the  spread  was  much  greater:  New  York 
(43),  California  (40),  Michigan  (36),  and 
New  Jersey  (32) ,  together  accounted  for  over 
half. 

d.  Persons. 

The  total  derived  from  the  Appendix  Is 
16,099,  which  is  ve^  close  to  the  AdnUn.~93r. 
Rep.  figure  of  14,8{  3.  The  breakdown  per  of- 


fense, and  the 
offense  are: 


avei  ages 
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per  installation  by 


Gafflblin] 

Drugs 

Ottier 

Ml 

Total 

Avenge 

....     12,83; 

1.368 
65 

898 

75 

15,  OH 
54 

These  averages  arp  again  widely  divergent 
from  the  earlier  years.  No  ready  explanation 
for  these  wide  divergences  comes  to  mind. 
The  overall  average  oi  54  is  v^^  close  to  the 
Admin.  Off.  Rep.  figure  of  53. 

e.  Conversations. 

The  Appendix  and  the  Admin.  Off.  Report 
figures  are  very  close:  256,720  for  the  Ap- 
pendix and  257,396  for  the  Admin.  Off.  Rep. 
The  offense  breakdown  and  averages  are: 


Gamblini         Drugs         Other 


Total.... 
Average. 


238.47; 

96i 


Al 


13,608         4.635       256.720 
648  914  tU 


f .  Diiratlon. 

Again,  the  overwhjelmlng  number  of  Instal- 
lations were  less  tb^n  20  days,  with  14  on  for 
30-or-more  days. 

2.  state  survelUanbe. 

a.  Authorizations  and  installations. 

Although  the  nuQiber  of  states  with  wire- 
tap legislation  increased  by  only  one  (to  IS 
traai  18),  with  the  niunber  of  states  using 
the  authority  also  rising  by  one  (to  13  from 
12)  the  number  of  authorizations  and  in- 
stallations rose  over  25%  to  631  authoriza- 
tions and  611  installations  from  the  1970 
flgiures  of  414  and  410  respectively. 

b.  Offenses. 

The  offense  pattern  showed  a  very  sharp 
shift  from  the  early  surveillance  in  the  first 
few  years.  Apparently  following  the  federal 
example,  whether  oonsciously  or  otherwise, 
the  states  began  to  concentrate  their  wire- 
tapping and  bugging  on  gambling  and,  to  a 
far  less  degree,  on  [drugs.  The  1971  figures 
for  instaUatlons  are 


Oambllng 

Drug 

Homicide 
Kidnap  .. 
Other 


304 
104 

M 
1 

84 


Fifteen  additional  gambling  authorizations 
were  not  InstaUed,  swelling  the  gambling 
proportion  even  more.  Thiis,  some  60%  of 
the  overaU  state  tipping  was  for  gambling, 
and  21%  for  druga  (including  marijuana). 
This  compares  wlm  a  1968  allocation  of 
only  16%  for  gambling,  and  42%  for  drugs. 

c.  Place. 

As  usual,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  ac- 
counted f(M:  most  of  the  authorizations  and 
Installations:  New  York  State  prosecutors 
obtained  264  court  orders,  and  New  Jersey 
prosecutors  obtained  187 — a  total  of  441 
out  of  the  631  total  or  83%.  This  is  a  slight 
decline  from  the  85%  and  88%  in  1970  and 
1969,  respectively. 

d.  People  overheafld. 

Tlie  average  numfber  of  people  overheard 
on  these  InstaUatlons  declined  substantially 
so  that  the  total  number  overheard  did 
not  Increase  as  much  as  the  26%  increase 
in  installations  mlgbt  have  been  expected  to 
produce.  The  ovenUl  average  per  installation 
was  34.  (the  1970  figure  was  43)  and  the 
total  number  of  persons  overheard  rose  to 
17,410.  Tills  figure  is  also  723  more  than  the 
Admin.  Bep.  indicates  (16,787). 

Hie  breakdown  per  offense  (and  the  aver- 
age number  of  people  overheard  per  instal- 
lation) are: 


June  28 J  X9H 


Gun-  Hdni- 

Uing     Drygs       cide     Other  AH 


Total 

Average  number 
perinstallation. 


?.332 
27 


5,718 
45 


1.410 
78 


1,950 
23 


17,410 
34 


e.  Conversations. 

The  numb^  of  conversations  overheard 
also  roee  very  little,  as  the  average  ntunber 
of  conversations  also  deeimed — from  660  to 
470.  The  total  number  overheard  in  1971  was 
239,909,  as  against  230,365  in  1970. 

The  breakdown  per  offense  Is  a|^(in  inter- 
esting: 

6am-  Honi- 

Ming     Drugs      cide      Other  All 


Total -...150,269   43,773     5,150  40,717    239.909 

Average  number 
perinstallation.         494         421       286        485  470 
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The  great  decline  was  tn  homldde  inter- 
ceptions, wbieb  in  1970  totalled  23,974.  Oth- 
erwise, the  averages  did  not  decline  so  much 
and,  where  gambling  is  concerned,  rose  from 
408  to  494. 

f.  Duration. 

The  sharp  decline  in  average  number  of 
persons  and  conversations  overheard  is 
somewhat  suspect  for  another  reason:  the 
actual  number  of  days  that  electronic  sur- 
veillance was  employed  rose  almost  exactly 
proportionately  with  the  25%  increase  in 
Installations:  from  8,837  in  1970,  to  10,892 
m  1971   (see  Table  2  in  Admin.  Off.  Rqi.). 

Again,  there  were  some  very  lengthly  In- 
stallations among  446  reported  (out  of  611 ) — 
four  of  200  days  and  over;  five  from  100-199 
dayS;  25  from  60-99;  and  88  from  30-69  days. 

The  mystery  as  to  the  proportionately  low 
nimiber  of  pec^le  ovn-heard  gets  deeper,  if 
one  considers  that  not  only  did  the  number 
of  days   of   surveillance   increase,   but  the 
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number  of  conversations  did  not  proportion- 
ately decline,  exc^t  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tively few  homicide  installations — indeed, 
the  average  number  of  conversations  in- 
volved in  the  single  largest  and  sharply  in- 
creasing gambling  category  roee  by  about 
25%,  from  406  to  494,  and  the  proportionate 
share  of  gambling  Installations  rose  from 
60%  to  60%. 

The  great  decline  was  of  course.  In  the 
"Other"  category  but  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why.  In  any  event,  that  category  de- 
clined in  niunbers  and  proportion — ^from  95 
and 23%  to 84 and  16%. 

Moreover,  why  should  the  state  gambling 
average  number  of  people  come  to  only  27 
whUe  t^e  federal  average  is  almost  douMe — 
62. 

AU  in  sU,  the  figures  seem  quite  mysteri- 
ous and — at  least  where  persons  are  over- 
heard—quite understated. 


SUMMARY  TABLES-AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  INSTAUATIOHS  TOTALS:  FEDERAL  AND  STATE 

Orders                                           Inttailations                                           People 

Conversations 

Federal           Stats           TobI         Federa!            Strts           Total         Fedeni           State            Total 

Federal            State 

Total 

1968 174               174 

1969 „ 33  2G»              302 

1970 133  414               597 

1971 285  531 816 

1968-71  total 501  1,388            1,889 


30 
180 
281 


167 
260 
410 
511 


167 

290 
590 
792 


4,2S6 
10,158 
15,099 


4,250 
10,400 
15,654 
17,410 


4.250 
14,656 
25.812 
32.509 


41.929 
143,508 
256.720 


62,291 
144,300 
230,255 
239.909 


62.292 
186,229 
373,763 
496,629 


491 


1,348 


29,513 


47,714 


77,227   442.157    676,755   l.lU,ni 


INSTALUTIONS  BY  OFFENSE 


Gambling        Drugs    Homicide       Ndnap 


1968: 

Federal 

State 18  68 20 1 

Total 18  68  20  1 

1969:  ~ 

Federal 20  4  0  1 

State 78  .80  19  1 

Total 96  84  19  2 

1970: 

Federal 120  31  0  0 

State 204  M  20  0 

Total 324  123  20  0 


p       Otksr 

Total 

6..MS. 

OfSP 

Homicide 

Kidnap 

other 

Total 

wn: 

FsdMii 

Stata 

Total 

Totals: 

Federal 

State 

Both 

248 

304 

21 

104 

0 
18 

0 

1 

12 
84 

281 

I              60 

167 

511 

60 

167 

552 

125 

18 

1 

96 

792 

5 

82 

30 
260 

388 

604 

64 
336 

0 
77 

1 
3 

38 

321 

491 
•1.341 

!             87 

290 

992 

400 

77 

4 

359 

>  1,832 
»7 

110 
'403 

Grand  total 

)             21 

1.839 

1             95 

1            116 

>583 

>  Plus  7  not  indicated  as  to  ottome,  totaling  410  and  590. 
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Gambling 

Drugs 

Homicide 

Ndnap 

Other 

All 
oflensei 

Gambling 

Drugs 

Homidde 

Kidnap 

Other 

Al! 
oRenses 

1968: 

Federal 

ItTO: 

Federal 

State 

1971: 

Federal 

State 

56 

29 

52 

27 

57 
53 

65 
45 

ii" 

78*1 

56 
82 

75 
23 

u 

State 

59 

Ml 
48 

23 

145 

27 

20 

ie' 

22 

21 

332 
54 

25 

147 
40 

43 

54 
34 

1969: 

Federal 

State 

>  Not  indicated. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CONVERSATIONS  OVERHEARD  PER  INSTALLATION,  BY  OFFENSE 

Gambling 

Drugs 

Homicide 

Kidnap 

Other 

All 
offensM 

Gambling 

Drugs 

Homicide 

Kidnap 

Other 

All 
offenses 

1968: 

Federal 

UTO: 

197lf*^- 

Federal 

State 

1,006 

408 

162 

494 

448 

476 

6tt 

421 

■■"i,'35i" 

286" 

(') 

271 
566 

914 
485 

797 
665 

414 

1969?*^ - 

Federal 

551 

1,512 
524 

368 

1.778 
405 

363 

24 

332 

921 
615 

373 
1.446 

m 

State 

1,100 

470 

■.'•-:  *■: 
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RHODESIAN  BISHOP  DESCRIBES 
PUOHT  OF  BLACKS 


EXTBNSIOJfS  OF  REMARKS 


ADMINISTI  ATOR 


PEA 

DORSES 
OPMENT 


NUCIEAR 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
a  Catholic  bishop  from  Rhodesia,  the 
Reverend  Donal  Ijunont,  who  also  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Justice  and  Peace 
Commission  of  the  Rhodesian  Bishops' 
Conference.  Bishop  Lamont.  who  is 
white  and  a  native  of  Northern  Ireland, 
described  the  deplorable  conditions 
under  which  Rhodesian  blacks  are 
forced  to  live  by  the  white  minority  re- 
gime of  Ian  Smith. 

In  a  recent  press  release.  Bishop 
Lamont  stated  that — 

The  brutal  treatment  of  blacks  In  Bbo- 
desla  "differs  not  In  essence,  but  only  In  de- 
grree,  from  the  persecution  at  the  Jews  by 
the  Nazl3.  Blacks  are  subjected  to  torture, 
denial  of  due  process  when  arrested,  and 
discriminated  against  In  educations  and 
wages. 

As  the  House  considers  the  bill  to 
repeal  the  Rhodesian  chrome  amend- 
ment, which  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  this 
week.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  take  note 
of  what  Bishop  Lament  has  to  say  about 
the  United  Nations  sanctions  against  the 
Smith  regime: 

Sanctions  are  the  alternative  to  physical 
force.  They  are  a  civilized  manner  of  Impos- 
ing a  penalty  on  those  who  violate  the 
human  condition.  They  are  not  a  punish- 
ment for  Rhodesia's  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, but  for  Rhodesia's  violation  of  the 
most  fundamental  human  rights. 

We  are  told  that  sanctions  hurt  Africans 
more  than  Rhodesian  whites.  That's  rubbish. 
They  may  reduce  the  possibilities  of  employ- 
ment for  the  small  niunber  of  blacks  In  In- 
dustry but  even  those  In  Industry,  who  are 
paid  slave  wages,  want  the  sanctions  In  the 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  government. 

Giving  Instances  of  the  plight  of  the 
blacks,  the  bishop  said  further: 

Because  elementary  education  Is  compul- 
sory for  white  children  but  not  for  blacks, 
the  government  Is  required  to  support  edu- 
cation for  whites,  but  not  for  blacks.  Two 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  the 
total  value  of  goods  and  services  produced 
by  the  national  economy,  goes  into  the  edu- 
cation of  Africans,  who  are  22  times  more 
numerous  than  whites. 

Wages  are  10  times  higher  for  whites  than 
for  blacks  and  In  many  trades  there  are  no 
apprenticeships  for  blacks. 

The  per  capita  income  of  those  living  on 
the  peasant  economy,  60  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, Is  $29  a  year. 

The  Tribal  Trust  land  assigned  to  Africans 
comprises  47  percent  of  the  land  area,  but 
only  18  percent  Is  siUtable  for  cash  cropping. 
Africans  are  94  percent  of  the  popvUatlon. 

Of  African  children  in  school  In  1972.  105.- 
000  were  not  in  school  in  1973  because  of  the 
percentage  control  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment on  tboss  who  can  proceed  further. 

As  long  as  the  Rhodesian  chrome 
amendment— or  Byrd  amendment— is  In 
force,  the  United  States  will  be  contrib- 
uting to  the  continuation  of  these  gross 
violations  of  fundamental  human  dignity 
and  rights. 
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SAWHUiL  EN- 
POWER  DEVEL- 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF   I^ASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOTDSE  dp  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdayi  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  26,;  1974,  JoUn  Sawhill,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, addressed  the  American  Nuclear 
Society.  [ 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Sawhill's  comments 
are  very  well  taken,  and  that  they  project 
policies  for  the  nuclear  industry  which 
should  be  considored  by  all  Members  of 
Congress.  | 

Mr.  Sawhill's  kddress  is  as  follows: 
Validatimo   tke   Nuct,KAR   Option. 

Thank  you  for  ypur  Invitation  to  address 
the  American  Nuclear  Society,  a  prospect  that 
I   And   both  stimulating   and  intimidating. 

It  Is  intlmldatini  in  the  sense  that  I  am, 
as  you  know,  a  bui  inessman  and.  an  econo- 
mist; as  such,  I  1  ick  the  technical  back- 
ground In  nuclear  (nergy  to  which  so  inany 
of  you  have  devote  1  your  careers  with  such 
distinction. 

Yet  the  task  ass  gned  to  me  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Fedetil  Energy  Office  is  vastly 
more  intimidating,  By  November  I  must 
offer  the  President  a  plan  by  which  the 
United  States  can;  achieve  a  capacity  for 
energy  self-sufflclefcy  In  the  1980s. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  national  history, 
an  agency  has  been  created  by  Congress  at  a 
President's  reques  >  with  this  formidable 
mandate:  to  spell  )ut  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  ^olictr  that  has  so  far  defied 
articulation,  and  t*  propose  how  It  shall  be 
implemented. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  thrust  of  the  Blue- 
print we  are  prepar  ng  for  Project  Independ- 
ence. 

But  if  this  Is  an  I  itimldating,  almost  over- 
whelming asslgnme  it.  It  is  enormously  stim- 
ulating. As  Admlnl  strator,  I  must  seek  the 
best  and  broadest  advice  that  is  available, 
and  for  that  reasc  n  I  am  delighted  to  be 
among  you,  to  beo  >me  personally  known  to 
you  as  my  menton   In  the  times  ahead. 

Our  energy  needs  today  exceed  our  domes- 
tic capacity  to  meet  them  becavjse  of  what  we 
did.  or  failed  to  do,  i^esterday — we  In  Govern- 
ment, in  industry.  In  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, or  as  private    :itizens.  ^ 

I  borrowed  the  title  for  this  talk  from 
the  AEC's  report,  '  rhe  Nation's  Energy  Fu- 
ture, which  made  tl  e  point — under  the  head- 
ing "Validate  the  Uuclear  Option" — that  "a 
self-sufficiency  basad  on  fossil  fuels  can  only 
be  temporary". 

Certainly,  if  our  aorry  record  of  mismanag- 
ing fossil  fuels  Is  ally  warning,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  any  tiiie  in  validating  the  nu- 
clear option.  ' 

Today,  when  peti-oleum  supplies  most  of 
the  fuel  for  our  natton's  energy,  we  find  our- 
selves Importing  86  percent  of  the  petroleum 
we  need.  And  a  rising  share  of  that  comes 
from  the  Middle  last,  where  the  flow  has 
been  interrupted  bi  fighting  four  times  since 
World  War  n.  \ 

A  few  producing  iiatlons  grew  to  dominate 
86  percent  of  the  world  oil  export  trade,  and 
we  drifted  into  »  gredlctsblB  crisis  of  over- 
drawn energy- •ocottnts  at  home,  and  an  in- 
tolerable supply  situation  from  abroad. 

At  least  the  October  embargo  and  the  un- 
precedentedj>rlce  iDcreaseJor  ollIiM  shocked 
us  Into  a  sense  of  realism  about  our  energy 
situation.  And  It  has  brought  the  ftdaral 
Energy  Office  into  being. 

So  far.  our  efforts  on  Project  Independence 
have  focused  on  organizing  teams  of  experts 
and  contractors  to  assess  the  teobnlcal  op- 


tions for  increased  fiiel  supplies,  and  for  fuel 
conservation,  and  t9  determine  the  physical 
or  policy  limits  to  their  In^jlementatlon. 

Now  the  first  results  of  this  massive  intw 
agency  effort  are  cconlng  in.  We  have  detaOsd 
estimates  of  the  individual  fuel  supplies  that 
may  be  available  ifi  the  future,  based  on 
different  policy  and  econuxUo  assumntlona. 

All  these  data  are  being  analysedto  deter* 
mine  what  Is  posslUe,  given  real  world  coo* 
stralnts,  and  what  the  cost  may  be. 

This  will  give  US  a  general  approach  to 
energy  self-sufBciency,  and  particularly  an 
assessment  of  the  total  cost  to  the  natloa 
of  Project  Independence.  The  costs  wUl  be 
economic,  environmental  and  social,  and  one 
of  the  aims  of  energy  R&D  must  be  to  re- 
duce those  costs. 

This  evening,  however,  the  main  thrust  of 
my  talk  is  nuclear  energy  and  Its  relation  to 
the  overall  picture.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  how  impreesed  I  am  with  the  im- 
pact that  nuclear  ebergy  can.  Indeed  must 
make  to  our  energy  ajapply. 

Even  though  everything  feasible  is  done  to 
Increase  our  domestilc  supplies  of  other  en- 
ergy sources,  nuclear  energy  will  play  an 
Important  role  In  the  next  10  years,  and  a 
critical  role  in  the  decades  that  lie  beyond 
the  1980s.  I 

Our  best  and  modt  recent  projection  Brsg' 
gests  that  by  1985,  nuclear  energy  will  con- 
tribute about  16  percent  of  the  total  energy 
used,  and  as  much  as  25  to  40  percent  of  our 
electrical  energy. 

With  this  deepening  reliance  on  nuclesr 
energy,  I  believe  ID  Is  In^Mratlve  that  we 
discuss  the  topic  in  the  context  of  three  cen- 
tral Issues:  public  acceptance  of  nuclear  ea« 
ergy,  uranium  ore  supplies,  and  siting  of 
nuclear  power  plants  and  subsystems. 

First,  public  accep  tance.  This  is  a  sensitive 
Issue  since  It  Involve  s  concern  over  the  tech- 
nical problems  of  stfety;  concern  stemming 
from  a  lack  of  know  edge  and  understanding 
of  the  Issues:  and  th(  t  moral  question  of  "how 
safe  is  safe  enough?" 

In  viewing  the  rliks  of  nuclear  energy,  I 
am  struck  by  the  :'act  that  all  acceptable 
methods  for  generating  energy  carry  with 
them  some  public  lisks  and  environmental 
Insults. 

Therefore,  we  mui  t  be  careful  not  to  con- 
demn any  given  energy  option  without  con- 
sidering the  alterna  Ives,  and  the  associated 
risks. 

Nuclear  energy  casries  such  a  risk.  A  group 
headed  by  Professor  Norman  Rasmusscn  of 
MIT  is  Just  completing  a  study  of  the  per- 
sonal and  property  damage  that  could  result 
from  accidents  to  pressurized  water  reactor 
plants.  This  studyl  Involves  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  all  the  possible  ways  an  accident 
could  occur,  with  [their  probabilities  and 
consequences.  I 

.  The  results  are  generally  reassuring  when 
they  are  compared  with  other  risks  to  which 
people  are  exposed.  For  example,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  accldemts  which  would  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  lOO  or  more  fatalities  have 
a  probability  of  lesi  than  one  In  a  million 
per  reactor  year. 

The  basic  strategy^  of  those  In  the  business 
is  to  continue  to  reduce  this  risk,  whatever 
it  may  be,  commenpurate  with  the  overall 
costs  to  society,  Thfcre  are  various  ways  In 
which  this  Is  being  Idone: 

Designing  and  constructing  nuclear  re- 
actors to  exacting  ^ndards  and  specifica- 
tions; 

Enforcing  extreme  quality  assurance: 

Standardizing  components  to  increase  the 
reliability  and  minimize  chances  of  mistakes 
or  failures;  | 

Reviewing  plans  cmd  designs  at  various 
stages  of  licensing  ajad  constructloiL 

These  all  are  faihlllar  to  this  audience. 
While  you  may  dlfleB  on  how  well  these  func- 
tions are  performed,  they  are  part  of  the 
pattern  developed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Indlistry  to  reduce  the  over- 
all risks  associated  <  vlth  nuclear  energy. 
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What  should  be  the  role  of  FEA  In  this 
matter?  We  recognize  that  the  public  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  nuclear  reactors, 
the  safeguarding  of  nuclear  materials,  and 
the  management,  treatment  and  disposal  ot 
radioactive  wastes. 

Since  we  have  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  developing  a  national 
energy  policy,  we  will  examine  these  ques- 
tions from  the  point  of  view  of  their  impact 
on  Project  Independence,  and  we  will  sup- 
port measures  that  will  alleviate  these 
concerns. 

And  we  will  work  with  the  AEC  to  Insure 
that  the  American  people  are  as  well  in- 
formed as  possible  on  this  issue. 

As  we  uncover  new  measures  that  will 
help  confirm  the  validity  of  the  nuclear  op- 
tion, we  shall  exert  our  Influence  to  see  that 
these  measures  are  taken  seriously. 

Second,  there  is  a  question  about  oiur 
uranium  resources — a  disturbing  question, 
because  we  are  moving  toward  a  heavy  re- 
liance on  uranium  without  knowing  how 
much  Is  available  to  us. 

The  United  States  Is  already  committed 
to  facilities  with  the  capacity  to  generate 
about  200,000  electric  megawatts  (MWe)  of 
nuclear  power.  The  projects  we  have  made 
in  connection  with  Project  Independence 
Indicate  that  by  1985,  nuclear  power  capacity 
in  burner  reactors  is  expected  to  be  276,000 
or  more  megawatts. 

This  amount  of  nuclear  energy  is  almost 
equivalent  to  our  1973  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion. By  the  year  2000,-  nuclear  energy  may 
Increase  to  upward  of  1,200,000  electric  mega- 
watts: this  could  represent  over  60  percent 
of  the  country's  electric  generating  capacity. 

Thus,  our  nation  Is  committed  to  nuclear 
reactors  as  a  primary  element  In  oiu:  overall 
energy  system.  Even  though  a  strong  and 
vigorous  effort  Is  being  devoted  to  breeder 
reactors,  they  wUI  not  have  a  strong  Influence 
on  the  Industry  until  sometime  after  the  year 
2000.  So  we  must  look  in  the  Interim  to 
burner  reactors  and  to  the  uranium  resources 
needed  to  fuel  these  reactors. 

The  average  cumulative  uranium  require- 
ments based  on  these  projections  will  be 
about  500,000  tons  of  U,0,  for  1985,  and 
2,700.000  tons  of  U,0,  for  the  year  2000.  These 
figures,  however,  do  not  Include  the  forward 
reserves  needed  to  support  the  Industry. 

The  conventional  extractive  Industries 
usually  count  on  a  forward  reserve  of  eight 
to  ten  years.  However,  these  are  mature  In- 
dustries backed  by  years  of  experience  and 
competence,  which  assures  us  that  these  re- 
serves can  be  made  available  when  needed. 

The  uranium  Industry  Is  different:  It  Is 
relatively  young,  about  thirty  years  old.  and 
It  supports  nuclear  Industry  growing  so  fast 
that  today's  ten-year  reserve  becomes  by 
the  mid-1980's  only  a  one  to  two  year  for- 
ward reserve. 

Thus,  a  prudent  policy  for  the  rapidly 
growing  nuclear  power  Industry  would  dic- 
tate at  least  a  twenty-year  forward  reserve; 
many  advocate  up  to  thirty  years  reserves. 
Allowing  for  this  provision  would  Increase 
the  1985  and  2000  requirements  plus  re- 
serves to  more  than  2  and  7  million  tons 
of  U,0,.,  respectively. 

The  supply  of  \iranlum  Is  a  function  of 
price,  which  in  turn  is  strongly  dependent 
on  the  richness  of  the  ore.  And.  to  be  sure, 
the  cost  of  nuclear  power  Is  rather  Insensi- 
tive to  the  cost  of  U,Og.  In  the  sense  that  a 
sharp  Increase  In  the  cost  of  uranium  results 
in  only  slight  Increase  In  the  cost  of  power. 

However,  for  those  ores  from  which  the 
UjOj  Is  estimated  to  cost  tSO  per  pound, 
the  uranium  concentration  Is  so  low  that 
even  the  richest  ores  require  processing  20 
to  28  thousand  tons  of  ore  for  each  ton  of 
uranium  oxide. 

For  example,  mining  the  Chattanooga 
shales  at  costs  In  excess  of  $10Q  per  pound 
of  U,Og  might  be  economlcaUy  acceptable, 
but  would   devastate   vast   areas  of   Appa- 
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lachla's  most  beautiful   hills.  So  we  must 
examine  alternatives  which  will  avoid  these 

•  •  • 

The  ABC  estimates  of  potential  uranium 
re^rves  at  up  to  $30  per  pound  are  about 
2.4  million  tons  of  U,0^.  Looking  at  these 
reserves  in  the  context  of  projected  require- 
ments, remembering  that  we  are  only  eleven 
years  away  from  1985.  it  Is  clear  that  between 
1985  and  2000  vn  c6uld  be  In  deep  trouble 
unless  we  take  Immediate  and  aggressive  ac- 
tions to  guard  against  a  potential  uranium 
crunch. 

In  truth,  the  amount  of  our  uranium  re- 
sources In  any  price  range  is  not  really 
known.  U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  abundance  of  uranium 
in  the  earth's  crust,  the  potential  resoiUHses 
could  be  much  greater  than  known  reserves. 

However,  they  are  also  concerned  about 
the  adequacy  of  uranium  resources  for  meet- 
ing requirements.  Others  place  the  amount 
of  uranium  resources  not  far  above  the  AEC's 
current  estimates. 

In  view  of  these  uncertainties  and  consid- 
ering the  marginal  situation  between  esti- 
mated reserves  and  requirements.  I  consider 
that  assurance  of  our  uranium  supply  Is  a 
matter  of  vital  Importance. 

Therefore,  we  must: 

Determine  domestic  uranium  resources  as 
accurately  as  possible; 

Provide  Incentives  for  private  Industry  to 
develop  these  resources  In  a  way  to  assure 
that  U,  0,  will  be  available  when  needed  by 
the  nuclear  Industry; 

Develop  methods  for  maixlmum  recovery  of 
ores  In  an  environmentally  acceptable  man- 
ner; 

Establish  a  prudent  policy  for  the  Import 
and  utilization  of  foreign  sources  or  urani- 
um; 

Finally,  the  question  of  nuclear  energy 
centers.  I  wish  to  discuss  a  strategy  which  I 
believe  would  reduce  the  small  risks  associ- 
ated with  nuclear  energy,  and — perhaps  more 
Important — Increase  public  confidence  in  and 
acceptance  of  nuclear  energy. 

Moreovw,  wo  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  concept  of  nuclear  energy  centers  may 
lead  to  significant  economies  of  scale. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  nation  Is  com- 
mitted to  a  nuclear  power  economy  for  a  very 
long  time,  using  reactors  that  Impose  a 
slight  burden  upon  the  environment  and 
carry  with  them  a  smaU  risk. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  very 
small  routine  emissions  from  reactors  and 
their  associated  systems  account  for  the  pub- 
lic expressions  of  worry  about  nuclear  en- 
ergy. 

I  think  it  Is  rather  the  other  three  Issues — 
safety,  diversion  of  nuclear  materials,  and 
waste  disposal — that  bother  people. 

The  present  reactor  siting  practice  has  re- 
sulted in  120  dispersed  reactor  sites  through- 
out the  country.  As  many  as  four  to  six 
reactors  are  planned  for  a  few  of  these  sites, 
but  the  average  number  of  raactors  per  site 
will  be  small  for  a  prolonged  period  unless 
something  is  done  to  alter  the  trend. 

One  development  now  u:iderway  that 
moves  In  the  direction  I  have  in  mind  Is  the 
concept  of  clusters  of  barge-mounted  reac- 
tors anchored  offshore.  This  concept  appears 
to  have  considerable  promise  In  some  areas. 
but  clearly  it  cannot  be  the  total  solution  to 
the  nticlear  siting  problem. 

If  we  continue  our  practice  of  small  dis- 
persed sites,  we  may  have  about  600  sites 
by  the  year  2000,  with  the  number  continu- 
ing to  increase  thereafter. 

Tills  raises  the  question  whether  we  should 
contlniw  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  re- 
actors over  hundreds  of  sites  throughout  the 
country  within  the  next  40  to  60  years.  Each 
site  would  be  In  some  degree  encumbered 
with  a  problem  of  safety,  diversion,  waste 
disposal  and  public  acceptance. 

Is  there  scune  way  of  directing  our  coun- 
try's nuclear  development  so  as  to  m<niT«^w» 
these  concerns? 
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The  strategy  I  have  In  mind  would  In- 
volve the  establishment  of  nuclear  energy 
centers  where  we  could  concentrate.  In  large 
packages,  the  production  of  nuclear  power 
and  its  associated  subsystems  of  fuel  recycle 
and  radioactive  waste  disposal. 

If  each  site  coiild  tolerate  10,000  to  30,000 
electric  megawatts  of  power,  the  nimiber  of 
sites  needed  by  the  year  20OO  would  be  on 
the  order  of  ICO  to  160  sites  Instead  of  four 
to  five  times  that  number. 

Where  such  centers  are  feasible,  the  ad- 
vantages they  offer  are  compelling. 

First,  the  centers  would  have  good  secur- 
ity at  less  cost,  and  there  would  be  signifi- 
cantly less  external  tran.<?port  of  radioactive 
materials.  Thus,  the  diversion  of  fissile  ma 
terlal  would  be  made  even  more  difficult 
than  it  is  now. 

Second,  the  centers  would  be  built  over  a 
long  period  of  time;  the  construction  force 
would  be  stable,  and  the  reactors  would  be 
even  safer,  and  would  be  built  faster  and 
probably  cheaper. 

Third,  the  centers  vrould  have  larger  cadres 
of  experts  on  hand  with  sophisticated  equip- 
ment. They  woiild  greatly  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  accidents,  and  they  would  cope 
better  vrtth  any  that  might  occur. 

Finally,  the  confinement  of  radioactive 
operations  to  relatively  few  spots  on  our 
planet  would  surely  reduce  the  amount  of 
land  that  fission  could  ever  conceivably  af 
feet.  For  example,  new  reactors  would  simply 
be  built  next  to  old,  deoommlssloned  re- 
actors. 

Just  how  feasible  are  such  large  centers? 
Would  the  local  climate  be  changed  to  an 
Intolerable  degree  by  such  concentrations 
of  energy  production?  Would  the  energy 
system  be  vnacceptably  vulnerable  to  the 
loss  of  a  single  such  center? 

Would  the  licensing  of  such  centers  be 
easier  or  more  difficult  than  for  dispersed 
sites? 

Could  blocks  of  electrical  energy  as  large 
as  10,000  to  30,000  electric  megawatts  be 
transmitted?  Could  the  utility  industry, 
fragmented  as  it  Is,  accommodate  to  such 
centers? 

Could  legislative  re.-tralnts  and  social  pat- 
terns be  altered  to  permit  these  arrange- 
ments which  will  involve  profound  Institu- 
tional and  social  adjustments? 

These  questions  are  now  being  studied 
Indeed,  Congressman  Mike  McCormack  has 
submitted  legislation  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives formally  proposing  such  studies 
and  Senator  Henry  Bellmon  has  Introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  which  would  provide  for 
a  nuclear  power  park  site  survey. 

We  are  by  no  means  alone  In  this  area  of 
Interest. 

Two  Japanese  electric  power  companies 
have  bought  land  for  a  20,000  electric  mega- 
watt nuclear  energy  center,  with  construc- 
tion to  start  around  1977.  And  the  USBJt. 
Is  building  two  fossil  fuel  energy  centers  of 
16,000  and  22,000  electric  megawatts,  respec- 
tively, to  be  on-line  In  the  mld-1980'8. 

So.  if  we  assume  that  the  technical  prob- 
lems with  energy  centers  and  with  transmis- 
sion are  soluble,  how  do  we  proceed  from  the 
current  situation — with  our  nuclear  systems 
widely  rcattered — to  the  clustering  of  facll 
Itles  that  seems  so  sensible? 

Because  of  the  way  in  which  the  light 
water  reactor  ( LWR )  Industry  has  developed 
it  Is  not  practical  to  Incorporate  all  existing 
reactors  Into  such  centers.  However,  by  be- 
ginning now,  and  moving  positively  in  this 
direction.  I  believe  we  can'.d  est?bllsh  an 
acceptable  pattern  under  which  most  reac- 
tors constructed  after  1990  could  be  placed 
In  nuclear  energy  centers. 

With  breeder  reactors,  the  opportunity 
may  exist  to  do  something  before  they  In- 
crease In  large  numbers.  In  the  United  States, 
the  fisslim  breeders  built  or  planned  are  on 
sites  that  are  already  auolear  centers.  I'm 
speaking  of  the  .%EC  facilities  at  Idaho  Falls, 
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at  Hanford  In  Wasblngtoa  and  at  Oak  Ridge 
In  Tennessee. 

So  It  ought  to  be  relatively  simple  to  locate 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactors  In  a  nuclear 
energy  center  environment  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  dilBciiItlea 
involved  in  developing  these  centers.  Nuclear 
energy  centers  are  not  all-embracing,  and  do 
not  give  answers  to  all  the  problems. 

Also,  there  are  uncertainties  to  be  resolved 
before  the  full  extent  of  the  application  can 
be  determined.  Tbe  tachnlcal  restraints  are 
tough,  and  In  areas  such  as  transmission  and 
cllmatologlcal  effects  we  still  do  not  have  all 
the  answers.  Furthermore,  we  have  not  yet 
thought  through  tbe  social  and  Institutional 
impUcBtlons  of  such  a  cbcmge. 

But,  since  nuclear  energy  centers  could 
help  resolve  many  of  the  Issues  that  now 
threaten  the  viability  of  the  nuclear  option, 
an  optloA-which  is  in  turn  essential  to  meet 
future  energy  demands,  I  believe  it  is  in  our 
long-range  interests  to  begin  moving  seri- 
ously in  this  direction. 

Therefore,  I  urge  this  course  of  action: 

First,  we  should  carry  out  aggressively  the 
studies  that  would  resolve  the  remaining  un- 
certainties about  our  siting  policy. 

And  here  I  would  call  on  you  as  members 
of  the  nuclear  community  to  participate  in 
the  rigorous  analysis  that  would  be  needed. 

Second,  if  the  studies  show  that  there  are 
no  Insuperable  barriers  to  creating  such  cen- 
ters— and  I  believe  this  will  be  the  finding — 
then  we  should  establish  a  firm  national 
policy  to  locate  nuclew  facilities  In  energy 
centers  beginning  around  1990. 

I  recognize  that  these  proposals  are  con- 
troversial, and  that  this  talk  Is  perhaps  some- 
what unusual  for  an  ANS  meeting. 

Usually  your  speakers  are  people  who  have 
been  closely  associated  with  the  nuclear  com- 
munity, and  the  nuclear  community  in  some 
ways  has  been  a  closely  Icnit,  rather  self- 
contained  group. 

Yet  I  feel  that  as  Administrator  of  FEO 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  energy 
policy  and  implementation,  it  is  Important 
for  me  to  raise  critical  questions  about  nu- 
clear energy — question  of  public  acceptance, 
of  uranium  resources,  of  nuclear  centers. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  crucial 
to  the  policy  decisions  which  must  carry 
Project  Independence  forward. 

There  seem  to  be  impressive  arguments  In 
favor  of  the  concept  of  nuclear  energy 
centers. 

Because  this  Is  so.  I  urge  you  to  give  these 
Issues  your  immediate  attention,  and  to  work 
with  us  and  with  the  AEC  and  others  for 
their  early  resolution. 

We  need  your  best  Judgment  on  all  the  as- 
pects that  are  Involved,  and  we  need  it  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

Time  is  short,  and  the  tasks  are  too  com- 
plex for  anything  but  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion of  the  nuclear  community.  Industry,  and 
government. 

For  the  sake  of  our  nation's  futiue,  we 
must  validate  the  nuclear  option. 

You  are  the  men  and  the  women  who  can 
and  who  must  spearhead  this  tremendous 
effort — and  I  feel  enormously  proud  that  I 
can  Join  with  you. 

Thank  you. 


WHAT  MY  FLAG  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OT  MASSACHUaniB 

IN  THE  HOtrSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  BXTRKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  very  honored  and  pleased 
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to  receive  a  poem  written  by  a  10-year- 
old  girl,  Kathy  ctrney,  who  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  from  Whitman,  Mass. 
Her  poem  expresses  what  the  flag  means 
to  Kathy.  J 

In  a  1917  Flag  pay  message,  President 
Wilson  said: 

This  flag,  which  we  honor  and  under 
which  we  serve,  is  t^e  emblem  of  our  unity, 
our  power,  our  thoaigbt  and  purpose  as  a 
nation.  It  has  no  ottier  character  than  that 
which  we  give  it  aom  generation  to  gen- 
eration. The  choicee  are  ours.  It  floats  In 
majestic  silence  abote  the  hosts  that  execute 
those  choices,  whetlier  in  peace  or  in  war. 

It  is  a  pleasure  I  for  me  to  insert  this 
poem  in  the  CongIiessionai.  Record  as  a 
tribute  to  the  flag  from  one  of  our 
American  youths  who  expresses  what  the 
American  flag  means  to  her  generation. 

Kathy  shows  ift  her  poem  how  the 
character  of  the  flag  instilled  by  previ- 
ous generations  hpis  not  diminished  to 
this  day. 

Kathy 's  poem  is  ks  follows: 

What  Mt  Fi  i^g  Means  to  Me 
The  flag  is  very  brave 
It  looks  so  beautiful  when  it  waves. 

The  stars  are  bright. 
So  pretty  and  white. 

The  stripes  of  red. 
Are  beautiful  I  said. 

The  background  of  blue. 
To  me  means  I  love  ]  ou. 

The  American  flAg 
Will  never  be  a  drag. 


HON.  CHARLES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol ' 

Thursday, 


view  of  the  great 
the  merits  of  the 


•f'- 


REVENU  S  SHARING 


E.  CHAMBERLAIN 


OF   y  ICRIGAN 


REPRESENTATIVES 

June  27.  1974 


Mr.  CHAMBER]  .AIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 


jontroversy  regarding 
revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram before  its  enactment,  I  foimd  a 
letter  just  received  from  Roy  E.  Trim, 
city  manager  of  HOwell.  Mich.,  outlining 
what  that  community  had  done  with  the 
funds  allocated  to  it  of  particular  inter- 
est. I  include  his  qommunication  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  it  may  be 
noted  how  advantageously  this  small  city 
of  about  5,200,  a  bounty  seat  located  in 
a  rural  area  in  tl  e  heart  of  Michigan, 
used  its  funds: 

JtJNE  18,  1974. 
Hon.  Chables  Chamkrlain, 
House  of  Representatives 

Deab  CongbessmaM  Chamberlain:  In  some 
news  articles  I  have  read  there  were  impli- 
cations that  congress  is  questioning  the  value 
of  Federal  Revenue  Sharing. 

Revenue  Sharing  has  been  a  big  help  to  the 
City  of  Howell.  The  first  $100,000  was  used 
to  help  finance  the  present  construction  of  a 
much  needed  sanitary  interceptor  sewer.  The 
total  cost  of  the  project  will  be  approx. 
$550,000.  This  project  was  delayed  over  10 
years  because  of  a  lack  of  financing. 

The  next  $100,000  will  be  used  to  help 
finance  the  completion  of  a  12"  watermaln 
loop  around  the  city  to  Improye  water  pres- 
sing for  fire  protection.  This  project  will  cost 
approximately  $610,000.  The  first  half  of  this 
watermaln  loop  was  completed  more  than  10 
yaara  ago  but  tbe  Olty  has  been  unable  to 
finance  the  remainder. 
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By  June  30,  1976,  tbe  City  will  have  re- 
ceived approximately  $279,000  in  its  Revenue 
Sharing  Fund,  including  interest  received  on 
the  money  untU  it  l*  spent.  The  remaining 
S79,000  is  budgeted  for  construction  of  a  new 
fire  station.  Purchase  of  a  suitable  site  and 
construction  of  the  station  will  cost  at  least 
$250,000. 

These  three  projects  are  only  a  small  part 
of  tbe  City's  capital!  Improvement  program 
for  the  future  which  is  more  than  $14,000,000. 
Future  Street  Improvements  is  estimated  at 
$8,000,000.  Many  streets  in  Howell  are  in  very 
poor  condition.  i 

The  City  has  filed  for  a  Federal  and  State 
grant  to  finance  enlargement  and  improve- 
ments to  tbe  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  esti- 
mated to  cost  $3,000,000.  The  City's  share  of 
the  cost  wlU  be  approximately  $600,000.  The 
City  wUl  have  to  set  bonds  to  finance  the 
city's  share  of  the  oost. 

The  City  tax  rate] on  property  owners  Is 
presently  18  mills  cfi  the  State  Equalized 
Valuation.  This  rate  is  higher  than  most 
cities  in  Michigan. 

As  you  can  see,  the  City  of  Howell's  needs 
are  great  and  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  is  a 
big  help  to  us.  We  ho*e  that  the  program  will 


be  continued  in  the 
Sincerely, 


future. 


WILLIAM  W.  BEICHER, 
BER  25,  1889|JUNE 


Rot  F.  TkiM, 
City  Manager. 


SR.,  OCTO- 
23,  1974 


HON.  ROBEjlT  N.  C.  NIX 

OP    PENltsYLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 


Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  W.  Bel- 
cher, Sr.,  was  bom  In  Augusta,  Ga.,  Oc- 
Maggie  Martin  and 
jher.  He  was  brought 
at  an  early  age  and 
public  schools  of  the 


tober  25.  1889,  to  | 
Lucius  Clinton  Belli 
to  Washington,  D.C 
was  educated  in  the 
District  of  Columbli 

He  lived  a  vibrant,  colorful,  dedicated 
life  with  strong  feelings  about  work, 
friendship,  family,  religion,  and  life  in 
general.  Seldom  was  one  in  doubt  about 
what  he  believed  or  where  he  stood. 

In  May  1938,  William  served  as  fore- 
man to  the  jury  for  pie  Arlington  County 
Circuit  Court  which  upset  a  precedent 
set  in  1779  barring  tne  lowing  of  movlefl 
on  Sunday  in  Arlington  County,  Va., 
which  for  the  first  time  presented  a  new 
interpretation  on  an  old  "blue  law"  en- 
acted 3  years  after  the  U.S.  Constitution 
was  signed. 

Wilfred  A.  Peteison,  In  the  "Art  of 
Living,"  said  that  the  art  of  work  is 
making  It  "a  reflection  of  your  falUi, 
your  integrity,  your  Ideals."  These  quali- 
ties were  demonstrated  by  William  first, 
when  employed  by  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  Public  Buildings  Administration. 
He  greatly  reduced!  the  seriousness  of  a 
fire  by  rushing  to  the  scene  and  fighting 
it  till  overcome  by  stuoke  suid  fumes. 

William  again  djemonstrated  his  in- 
tegrity and  ideals  at  an  assassination  at- 
tempt by  four  Puerto  Rican  Nationalists 
at  the  Capitol  Building  on  March  1. 1954, 
in  which  five  mempers  of  Congress  were 
wounded.  William,  the  beloved  and 
highly  respected  doorman,  rushed  to  the 


gallery  and  there 


the  would-be  assassjbis. 


seized  and  disarmed 
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Tributes  appeared  in  the  Concres- 
sioKAL  RicoHO,  volume  lis,  Thursday, 
November  6,  1969,  No.  182,  with  lavish 
praise  and  devotion  to  him  upon  his  re- 
tirement as  doorman.  It  was  reported  by 
one  Congressman  that  he  was  an  out- 
standing gentleman.  "Alws^s  courteous 
and  gracious  in  the  conduct  of  his  duties 
adding  significantly  to  the  luster  of  the 
House  and  its  traditions." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  19th  Street 
Baptist  Church  and  belonged  to  several 
clubs  of  the  church.  He  served  on  the 
usher  board  with  typical  zest,  dignity, 
and  fervor.  His  visits  and  service  to  the 
sick  shall  always  be  remembered. 

For  over  53  years  he  was  married  to 
the  former  Annie  Perkins  and  was  the 
loving  father  of  four  children,  Clara 
Belcher  Rhone,  Edith  Belcher  Tate,  both 
deceased;  William  W.  Belcher.  Jr.,  and 
Harold  P.  Belcher,  Sr.  In  addition  he  Is 
survived  by  nine  grandchildren  and  three 
great  grandchildren. 

William  lived  in  Arlington,  Va.,  at  2021 
South  Fillmore  Street. 

On  June  23,  1974,  at  11:15  pjn..  In 
George  Washington  Hospital  he  slipped 
quietly  into  eternal  life.  Thoufl^  we 
deeply  mourn  his  passing  we  find  solace 
in  the  words  of  the  hymnlst: 

Here  bring  yo\ir  wounded  hearts. 

Here  tell  your  anguish 

Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  heal. 


A  BAD  DAY  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
TAXPAYER 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  defeated  a  series  of  amendments 
which  would  have  terminated  the  de- 
pletion allowance  and  other  tax  loop- 
holes and  provided  some  small  measure 
of  tax  relief  for  the  Individual  American 
taxpayer. 

Yesterday,  Treasury  Secretary  Simon 
said  that  the  Nixon  administration  is 
"taking  a  careful  look  at  the  Idea"  of  tax 
cuts  for  business  as  a  way  of  stimulating 
new  investment.  Once  again,  as  In  1971, 
the  administration  is  seeking  to  solve 
the  problems  of  inflation  by  reducing  the 
taxes  of  large  corporations  and  letting 
the  Individual  taxpayer  bear  the  brunt 
of  inflation  and  taxes. 

The  American  taxpayer  should  ask 
Secretary  Simon  why  new  tax  breaks  are 
needed  for  business  investment?  Would 
new  tax  breaks  help  Mobil  Oil— which  is 
planning  to  buy  Montgomery  Ward  and 
the  Container  Corp.  of  America — instead 
of  making  new  and  needed  energy  invest- 
ments? According  to  Tax  Analysts  and 
Advocates,  a  public  interest  tax  research 
group,  the  effective  Federal  tax  rate  of 
ITT  last  year  was  4.2  percent.  Oulf  Oil 
paid  1.6  percent,  and  Texaco  paid  1.5 
percent.  Do  these  companies  need  more 
tax  breaks?  Does  American  business  need 
new  tax  breaks  when  business  proflts 
went  up  an  average  of  27  percent  last 
year— while  the  take-home  pay  of  most 
Americans  declined? 
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The  Congress  should  squash  Secretary 
Simon's  plan  before  it  goes  any  further. 


WHY  PUNISH  THE  VETERANS  OF  AN 
UNPOPULAR  WAR? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NIW   YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
most  Americans  hated  the  Vietnam  war, 
they  seem  to  want  to  forget  that  to  fight 
that  war  we  levied  an  unfair  draft, 
forcing  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men 
with  the  least  economic  opportunity  to 
Interrupt  their  lives  and  fight  In  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam.  They  did  this  while 
millions  of  their  more  fortunate  peers 
"deferred"  their  obligations  and  pre- 
served their  lives  on  college  campuses. 
Those  with  the  least  education  slogged 
through  the  rice  paddles,  ran  the  highest 
risks,  and  lived  the  most  unpleasant  lives 
of  any  in  their  generation. 

Tbs  military  draft  Itself  has  been 
abolished,  but  the  veterans  who  served 
In  our  Armed  Forces,  many  of  them  be- 
cause of  that  draft,  have  been  nearly 
forgotten  by  many  people  both  In  and 
out  of  Government.  Budget  bureaucrats 
try  to  cut  back  on  costs  of  veterans  pro- 
grams, and  a  weary,  confused  people 
would  like  to  put  Vietnam  and  all  its 
consequences  out  of  mind. 

Rather  than  concern  we  have  neglect. 
Unemployment  for  veterans  is  substan- 
tially higher  than  that  of  their  non- 
veteran  contemporaries,  and  part  of  the 
problem  is  lack  of  an  adequate  education. 
Ironically,  one  reason  that  lack  is  so 
damaging  today  is  that  the  spectacular 
success  of  the  World  War  n  GI  bill 
converted  a  college  education  from  an 
elite  experience  to  a  requirement  for 
almost  any  white-collar  career.  Yet  so 
far  the  Vietnam  veteran  has  been  denied 
the  stune  kind  of  benefits  for  a  post- 
secondary  education  that  his  World  War 
n  and  Korean  war  predecessors  had. 

Jn  the  late  1940's  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration paid  for  tuition,  fees,  and  books 
at  any  college  or  university  in  the  United 
States  the  vetersm  chose  to  attend,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $500  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  veteran  was  given  a  monthly 
living  allowance  of  $75  a  month. 

Today's  educational  benefits  for  vet- 
erans are  substantially  higher  in  dollar 
terms — $220  a  month,  in  to  to,  for  a  single 
person — but  they  fail  to  take  account  of 
the  much  higher  increase  in  tuition  costs. 
Since  World  War  n  the  Increase  is  five- 
fold at  private  colleges  £md  universities. 

Under  the  current  GI  bill,  the  entitle- 
ment is  supposed  to  include  the  cost  of 
tuition,  based  on  a  supposed  national 
average  of  $419  a  year,  but  this  is  far 
below  the  cost  of  tuition  at  most  private 
colleges  and  at  many  State  Institutions. 
At  Penn  State,  for  example,  the  tuition 
for  the  year  1972-73  was  $855,  to  which 
would  have  to  be  added  some  $216  for 
books  and  supplies. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  all  but  the 
most  Ideally  geographically  situated  of 
our  ex-soldiers  find  It  quite  expensive  to 
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use  the  GI  bill.  The  State  with  the  most 
famous  system  of  high  quality.  State- 
supported,  postsecondary  education  Is 
California,  and  39.5  percent  of  the 
Vietnam-era  veterans  there  have  used 
their  GI  bill  educational  benefits  for 
training  at  a  college  or  Junior  college. 
Their  rate  of  participation  is  the  highest 
in  the  country.  In  Vermont  the  utiliza- 
tion rate  is  only  13.5  percent.  Vermont  is 
also  the  State  with  the  highest  tuition 
charges  for  public  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. The  remaining  States  fall  in  be- 
tween, depending  on  what  the  going  rate 
is  for  a  college  education. 

This  Is  the  cost  in  justice  tmd  effective- 
ness of  providing  educational  assistance 
to  veterans  on  the  basis  of  an  average. 
It  Is  as  if  once  a  soldier  arrived  in  Oak- 
land from  his  tour  in  Vietnam  he  were 
given  the  average  price  of  an  airplane 
ticket  home.  Those  who  hved  in  Cali- 
fornia would  have  money  to  spare;  some 
would  barely  make  it;  and  half  would 
not. 

Veterans  flying  home  on  "freedom 
birds"  to  "the  Land  of  the  Big  PX" 
thought  they  had  earned  some  help, 
something  already  paid  for,  through  the 
GI  bill.  That  is  what  history  and  the 
American  experience  had  led  them  to 
believe  would  be  theirs.  For  some,  those 
expectations  have  been  fulfilled.  For 
others,  they  have  proven  a  disappointing 
hoax:  Uncle  Ssmi  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
skinny,  empty-handed  Santa  Claus. 

It  is  not  as  if  we  did  not  have  the  fi- 
nancial ability  to  supply  our  veterans 
with  an  education.  Rather  we  are  in  the 
reverse  position  of  having  well-equipped 
schools  on  the  brink  of  crisis  and  in  some 
cases  collapse,  because  they  do  not  have 
enough  students. 

To  correct  this  shameful  situation, 
only  marginal  adjustments  are  required : 
a  tuition  equalizer  should  be  worked 
into  the  GI  bill,  together  with  a  cost-of- 
living  increase.  Legislation  to  do  this  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  pending  before 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
and  a  conference  committee  considering 
amendments  to  the  GI  bill.  If  it  is  en- 
acted, not  only  will  the  quality  of  op- 
portunity offered  to  veterans  have  im- 
proved and  become  more  equitable  but 
we  wUl  have  taken  an  important  step 
toward  making  more  productive  use  of 
our  educational  resources. 

If  we  now  forget  these  ex-soldiers,  we 
will  be  like  Tom  and  Daisy  in  "The 
Great  Gatsby,"  P.  Scott  Fitzgerald's 
sjmibols  of  amoral  wealth. 

Rewrote: 

They  were  careless  people.  They  smashed 
up  things  and  creatures  and  then  retreated 
Into  their  money  at  their  vast  carelessness, 
or  whatever  .  .  . 

That  is  an  image  of  life  and  of  our- 
selves which  we  must  reject  as  forcefully 
as  we  can.  We  can  begin  by  refusing  to 
forget  the  Vietnam  veteran;  by  refusing 
to  treat  him  as  a  statistical  average  in- 
stead of  an  individual  faced  with  real 
and  individual  problems;  and  by  doing 
as  much  as  Government  ought  to  do.  If 
we  do  this,  we  will  build  lasting  memo- 
rials to  the  dead  of  the  Vietnam  war  not 
In  marble  but  In  the  lives  of  their  com- 
rades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
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marks  I  would  like  to  include  several  edi- 
torials from  newspapers  across  the 
country  which  endorse  the  concept  of 
direct  tuition  payments  for  our  Nation's 
veterans : 

;Frc»xi  the  Mi&ml  Herald.  June  21.  1974] 
VIETNAM  Vets  Desesvc  Bstter 

The  Senate  has  passed  but  leaders  In  tbe 
House  Veterans  Ailalrs  Committee  and  tbe 
Nixon  administration  are  opposing  a  bill 
which  would  give  college  tuition  loans  and 
grants  to  V^tnam  \'eterans,  Just  as  veterans 
of  World  War  n  received.  The  Senate  bill 
provides  up  to  $730  a  jwar  for  tuition  coets 
and  makes  available  $2,000  a  year  in  loans. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  "educational" 
abuses  of  the  GI  bill  In  World  War  II.  With 
billions  in  federal  money  up  for  grabs,  phony 
trade  schools  flourished  to  a  scandalous  de- 
gree. 

The  Senate  Vietnam  bill,  however,  has 
safeguards  and  controls  which  its  sponsors 
say  will  work,  for  it  also  has  the  benefit  of 
experiences  learned  30  years  ago  when  the 
nation's  heart  and  purse  went  out  to  its  war 
veterans.  Are  the  young  men  of  today  any 
less  deserving?  Of  course  not. 

(From  the  PhUadelphla  Bulletin, 

Oct.  30,  1973] 

TtJmoN  roR  Veterans 

It's  time  that  Congress  and  the  Nlzon  Ad- 
ministration faced  up  to  the  fact  that  educa- 
tion beneflta  under  today's  GI  BUI  are  simply 
not  the  equivalent  of  those  granted  World 
War  n  veterans. 

While  individual  monthly  allowances  are 
higher  today.  $220  for  single  veterans  as  com- 
pared to  $75,  this  is  no  real  gain.  Both 
amounts,  because  of  Inaatlon,  work  out  to 
roughly  35  percent  of  average  U.S.  monthly 
earnings  for  the  corresponding  periods. 

The  Veteran  of  25  years  ago,  however,  also 
got  his  college  tuition  paid.  Thus  he  was 
more  inclined  and  able  to  carry  on  his  edu- 
cation than  the  Vietnam  veteran  who  must 
pay  for  tuition,  books  and  fees,  as  well  as 
food  and  shelter,  from  his  grant. 

About  20  percent  of  Vietnam-era  veterans 
had  less  than  a  high  school  education  when 
they  entered  service.  Of  these,  only  about  3 
percent  eventually  became  college  enrollees. 

The  .answer,  quite  obviously.  Is  to  equalize 
educational  opportunities  throughout  the 
nation  by  granting  tuition  payments  direct 
to  universities  in  addition  to  individual  al- 
lon'ances  to  student-veterans. 

The  Education  and  Training  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
last  week  recommended  increased  monthly 
grants  to  veterans  enrolled  for  education, 
plus  certain  other  Improvements  In  the  OI 
Bill.  It  also  determined  to  look  into  the  idea 
of  paying  direct  tuition  which  the  Admin- 
istration, unfortunately,  opposes. 

In  fairness  to  today's  veterans  and  the  na- 
tion, the  Vietnam  GI  Bill  should  at  least 
match  that  of  World  War  n. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  April  28,  1974] 

As  We  See  It:  Vietnak  Veterans  Deserve  a 

Better  Deal  From  the  UNrrED  States 

Vietnam-era  veterans  have  been  folded. 
m\iltilat€d  and  spindled  by  the  war  and  red- 
tape  artists  back  home  in  ways  different  from, 
and  possibly  greater  than,  veterans  of  the  na- 
tion's earlier  wars.  Yet  these  youngest  In  a 
nation  of  veterans  come  home  to  find  their 
government  less  wUling  than  in  the  past  to 
compensate  them  for  lost  time  and  opportu- 
nities. They  are  getting  short  rations  In  edu- 
cation. Jobs  and  medical  care  to  a  degree 
that  Is  clearly  a  national  shame. 

Promises  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  have  proved  hollow,  and  the 
bitterness  that  is  developing  threatens  the 
health  and  well-being  not  only  of  the  vet- 
erans but  also  of  the  Nation. 
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There  are  more  liiau  six  million  of  them. 
To  a  greater  degre*  than  In  previous  wars, 
they  are  mostly  thq  sons  of  poor  people  who 
could  not  afford  to  ^lace  them  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities. 
They  have  little  clo*t,  and  their  parents  have 
little  clout. 

And  never  befori  has  there  been  such  a 
high  percentage  of  returning  veterans  with 
such  a  lack  of  mo'  ivatlon  and  preparation 
for  vmlversity  entri  nee. 

President  Nixon's  recent  promises  are  hard 
to  take  very  seriously  in  view  of  his  im- 
poundment last  yeir  of  funds  intended  to 
improve  veteran's  health,  Job  and  school 
benefits. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  had  plenty  of  reasons 
to  be  cynical  when  :  \e  was  bundled  off  to  tbe 
war  while  the  sons  af  more  prosperous  fam- 
ilies drew  draft  def<  rments.  Now  he  Is  under 
suspicion  of  being  l  dope  addict,  of  having 
participated  in  atrc  cities,  and,  in  some  cir- 
cles, of  being  a  c  >ward  for  not  resisting 
service. 

He  Is  wary  of  red  tape  and  unwilling  to 
Join  veterans'  organizations  that  have  in  tbe 
past  been  effective  n  lobbying  for  veterans' 
benefits.  He  has  to  I  le  located  and  convinced 
somebody  cares  aboi  t  him. 

Those  who  can  qv  allf  y  and  are  still  young 
enough  to  be  inters  ited  should  have  enotigh 
money  to  live  on  du  ring  their  schooling,  and 
a  separate  tuition  g  -ant,  as  did  tbe  veterans 
of  World  War  II. 


Those  who  cannot 


ment  rate  is  high, 
ties.  The  veterans  of 


qualify  or  are  not  inter- 


ested must  have  Jol  >s,  and  their  unemploy- 


partlcularly  for  mlnorl- 
the  early  phases  of  Viet- 
nam are  now  crowd  ng  30.  Real  attempts  to 
place  them  in  Jobs  ire  not  very  visible,  and 
the  big  campaign  <  f  a  year  ago  to  Induce 
private  employers  td  hire  them  was  a  fizzle. 
With  education  an  d  Jobs,  tbovisands  of  vet- 
erans can  yet  move  Into  the  main  stream  of 
American  life.  Theytmust  obtain  real  assist- 
ance or  they  are  a  {fenger  to  themselves  and 
to  the  nation.  Theyj  are  getting  a  raw  deal, 
and  they  know  it. 

[From  the  AmerlcaiJ  Legion  magazine,  June 

1974] 

The  Sorry  State  o»  Vxetnam  Vrrs'  Edttca- 

tion — And  Wiutr  To  Do  About  It 

(By  Bobett  E.  L.  Eaton) 

The  chief  difference  between  tbe  WW2  QI 
Bill  education  pro-am  and  the  Vietnam 
benefits  is  that  In  addition  to  a  subsistence 
allowance,  tbe  WW?  veteran  got  up  to  $500 
toward  bis  tuition,  books,  etc.  In  those  days, 
this  covered  the  enilre  cost  of  tuition  and 
books  at  most  collegas. 

The  American  Lwion  estimates  that  a 
similar  allowance,  npt  to  exceed  the  actual 
cost  of  tuition,  feesj  books,  etc.,  and  with  a 
ceiling  of  $1,000,  yould  serve  fairly  well 
under     today's  soaring  education  costs. 

But  Vietnam  veterans  get  no  such  allow- 
ance at  all.  Their  subsistence  allowance  Is 
their  entire  GI  benefit.  If  they  can't  pay  for 
their  tuition,  booksj  fees,  etc.  out  of  their 
$56  a  week  "subslsience"  they  can  forget 
about  school  unless  Ithey  have  ample  means 
from  other  sources.    I 

The  average  cost  for  books  and  miscellane- 
ous fees  at  most  colleges  today  Is  put  at 
about  $216,  or  Just  «bout  one  month's  Viet- 
nam GI  "subslstenca"  TiUtlon  fees  range  all 
up  and  down  tbe  s^ale,  and  are  going  up. 
some  state  unlversltjles,  tuition  is  free  for 
veterans  of  that  state,  which  is  a  real  break 
for  as  many  resident  veterans  as  they'll  ac- 
cept. In  others.  It  Is  »s  high  as  $890  for  resi- 
dents and  $1,000  or  more  for  non-residents. 
Private  colleges  and  rmlversltles  may  charge 
up  to  $6,000  or  more  with  no  break  for 
state  residents.  S*me  ptirely  technical 
level  charge  over  $2,000 


schools  below  college 

Intmtion.  Tuition  m  the  neighborhood  of 
common  and  due  for  a 
Fall,   would   take  every 


$700,  which  is  quite 

further   raise   next 

cent  of  13  weeks  subsistence  allowance. 
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Nevertheless,  tbe  program  has  worked 
"well"  enough  to  p«  rmit  a  large  number  of 
rosy  statements  frdm  government  sources 
citing  Its  "success."  Large  numbers  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  been  able  to  use  their  QI 
benefits.  But  citing  the  raw  numbers  hides 
the  discrimination  against  the  neediest  vet- 
erans that  is  built  into  the  meagerness  of  the 
Vietnam  education  program  to  date. 

The  $56  a  week  has  been  of  great  value  to 
those  veterans  who  have  enough  money  of 
their  own  to  make  up  for  Its  inadequacy,  or 
whose  parents  can  fifford  them  substantial 
help,  or  who  have  been  able  to  qualify  for 
substantial  scholarsbips  or  loans,  or  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  live;  in  those  states  with  the 
most  progressive  stite  university  programs 
for  their  young  citizens. 

State  aid  seems  to  account  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  college  attendance  by  Vietnam 
veterans  for  which  Jthe  federal  government 
has  tended  to  credl^  the  Vietnam  veteran's 
GI  benefits.  Califor^ila,  with  an  excellent 
state  university  pro-am,  seems  to  have  a 
veteran  enrollment  of  about  37%.  Vermont, 
whose  state  prograni  Is  no  match  for  Cali- 
fornia's, shows  aboi^  14 J}  %  veteran  enroll- 
ment. West  Virginia,  ptndlana  and  quite  a  few 
others  don't  show  9  great  deal  more.  This 
situation  has  been  continuous  since  the  first 
substantial  number  of  Vietnam  veterans  be- 
gan to  be  discharged  nearly  ten  years  ago. 

Many  borderline  Vietnam  veterans  (finan- 
cially) are  going  to  .college  but  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  success  for  the  GI  program. 
They  have  made  it  by  shopping  around  for 
the  cheapest  course  In  the  cheapest  college, 
often  abandoning  tne  course  of  study  they 
preferred  because  id  wasn't  offered  in  the 
schools  they  could  afford  to  attend. 

Tbe  worst  sltuatloi  by  far,  however,  is  the 
plight  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  without  other 
resources,  who  simply  cannot  go  to  school 
at  aU.  I 

The  Legion  has  bein  seeking  Improvement 
for  some  years  but  [without  much  support 
from  other  segments  of  the  public.  Two  years 
ago  the  Harris  poll  took  an  Interest.  It  re- 
ported, after  a  survey,  that  59  f^  of  Vietnam 
veterans  didn't  appljj  for  GI  school  benefits, 
and  as  many  as  83%  |  of  these  indicated  that 
there  was  no  point  iq  applying  because  there 
was  no  way  they  cojuld  afford  college  even 
with  tbelr  QI  benefiti 

The  nub  of  the  ptoblem  Is  quite  simple. 
Vietnam  veterans  need  a  tuition  and  book 
allowance  on  top  of  their  subsistence  pay- 
ments. Only  the  Congress  and  the  President 
can  provide  it.  Neltiier  President  Johnson 
nor  President  Nixon  [ever  gave  Administra- 
tion support  for  GI  ijuitlon  and  book  aUow- 
ances.  News  program^  sometimes  blame  the 
Veterans  Administration.  The  VA  has  con- 
sistently opposed  tuition  pa3mient8  while 
issuing  statistics  about  tbe  success  of  the 
present  benefits.  It  does  this  as  an  arm  of 
an  Administration  which  is  opposed  to  tui- 
tion aid.  But  the  VA  cannot  grant  tuition 
allowances  until  the  Congress  enacts  au- 
thorization, and  if  It  hoes,  the  VA  then  must 
pay  the  allowances.  'The  Congress  has  never 
approved  tuition  allowances  and  has  rejected 
the  appeals  at  Vietnam  students  and  tbe 
Legion,  working  toge^er. 

What  we  were  abli  to  get  was  a  gradual 
increase  in  tbe  subsistence  allowance  to  tbe 
$55  a  week  In  effect  ^t  year.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  recently  approved  a  13% 
Increase  for  next  yeat,  bringing  the  weekly 
allowance  for  a  slnglk  full-time  student  to 
about  $62.  Though  any  increase  would  help, 
this  would  hardly  solte  the  problem.  In  fact, 
its  chief  effect  would  be  to  keep  the  present 
situation  from  getting  worse  In  the  face  of 
mounting  educatlona  [  costs,  every  aspect  of 
which  ts  rising  faster  than  the  cost  of  living. 
It  U  ironical  to  think  that  it  was  the 
sins  of  the  colleges  snd  universities  a  gen- 
eration ago  which  haMe  been  Invoked  to  deny 
an  education  to  tbe  Vietnam  veterans  who 
need  help  the  most— and  not  the  natiire  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  u  many  have  said. 
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It  Is  entirely  possible  for  Congress  to  de- 
vise a  program  granting  tuition  which  the 
colleges  could  not  so  easily  abuse,  and  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  Senate  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  is  now  considering  several 
bills  to  provide  a  tuition  allowance  to  Viet- 
nam vets. 

Since  there  is  no  such  provision  in  the 
House  bill — while  the  President  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  actively  oppose  tui- 
tion— I  hope  that  the  public  will  now  get 
to  the  act  and  write  vigorous  letters  to  their 
Representatives  and  Senators  to  support  such 
a  measure.  I  hope  the  media  wlU  keep  It  up, 
too,  and  will  do  more  to  spell  out  what  tbeir 
audiences  can  do  to  help.  It  isn't  very  hard 
to  do.  Demand  reasonable  tuition  and  book 
allowances  for  Vietnam  veterans,  so  that  tbe 
neediest  veterans  can  benefit  as  much  as 
those  with  more  ample  resources. 


THE     REPUBLIC     OP     CHINA 
SUPPORTED  BY  LOUISIANA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Louisiana  has 
enacted  a  resolution  showing  strong  sup- 
port and  friendship  for  the  R^ublic  of 
China  and  its  people. 

I  ask  that  the  Louisiana  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
2  follow  at  this  point : 

House   Conctjbbent   Resolution    No.   2 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  tbe  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  do  nothing 
to  compromise  the  freedom  or  security  of 
the  Republic  of  China 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  has  expelled 
the  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from  membership  and  seated  in  their  place  a 
delegation  from  the  Communist  government 
which  occupies  mainland  China;   and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
has  in  recent  years  established  contact  with 
the  leaders  of  said  Communist  government- 
and 

Whereas,  rumors  persist  that  the  United 
States  Government  Intends  to  extend  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  tbe  Chinese  Commu- 
nists; and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
has  always  been  a  law-abiding  member  of  the 
community  of  nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  have  built  a  successful,  prosperous, 
free  economy  out  of  tbe  ashes  of  a  half- 
century  of  revolution,  invasion  and  civil  war 
and  now  serve  as  an  Important  trading  part- 
ner of  the  American  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  is  of  gr«at 
strategic  importance  In  the  defense  of  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  has  always  utUlzed 
Its  military  power  in  the  InteresU  of  tbe 
free  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  RepubUe  of 
China  have  been  among  the  most  trusted 
frtenda  and  allies  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  since  the  founding  of  the  Chinese 
jtepublic  slxty-two  years  ago.  Therefore,  be 

S^isolvea  by  the  House  at  Repreaeiitatlves 
Of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate 
tnereof  concurring,  that  the  government  of 
tie  United  SUtea  of  Anaerica  is  hereby 
strongly  urged  to  do  nothing  which  would 
wmpromlse  the  freedom  or  security  of  the 
*^ublic  of  China  or  Its  people.  Be  it  fur- 

«hf;^*K  "^'^  *^**  *  °°Py  of  "»'"  reeolutlon 
snail  be  sent  to  the  President  and  tbe  Sec- 
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retary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  members  of  Congress  from  the  state 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  to  tbe  United  States. 


DR.    THOMAS    OWEN    LEAVES    NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development,  which  has 
oversight  responsibility  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  has  learned  with  re- 
gret of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Thomas  B. 
Owen  as  the  Foundation's  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  National  and  International 
Programs,  a  post  he  has  held  for  the  past 
4  years.  Dr.  Owen,  in  leaving  the  Founda- 
tion to  accept  an  administrative  position 
with  American  University  beginning 
July  15,  ends  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  Federal  service. 

Appointed  by  President  Nixon  In 
June  1970,  Dr.  Owen  became  NSP's  first 
Assistant  Director  for  National  and  In- 
ternational Programs.  Before  that  he 
served  for  three  decades  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  holding  the  important  scientific 
posts  of  Chief  of  Naval  Research;  Direc- 
tor, Naval  Research  Laboratory;  Direc- 
tor of  Applied  Sciences  Divisions;  and 
Director,  Research  and  Development, 
Planning  Division,  Navy  Bureau  of 
Ships. 

A  native  of  Seattle,  Dr.  Owen  was 
graduated  cum  laude  with  a  B.S.  degree 
in  chemical  engineering  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  1940.  This  was 
followed  by  5  years  of  combat  duty  with 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  He  remained  with  the 
Navy  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
served  continuously  as  a  Naval  officer — 
achieving  the  rank  of  rear  admiral — 
until  he  accepted  the  civilian  post  with 
the  NSF  in  1970.  His  graduate  training 
included  work  in  electronics  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Postgraduate  School — 1946- 
47 — and  in  the  Navy  Advanced  Science 
Program,  Cornell  University,  where  he 
received  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in  chemistry  in 
1950.  The  following  year— 1950-51— 
he  pursued  postdoctoral  work  at  the 
University  of  Amsterdam.  In  later  years, 
he  attended  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administration. 

With  this  background.  Dr.  Owen  came 
to  N8P  eminently  qualified  to  administer 
its  national  and  international  progrsuns. 
During  his  4  years  at  the  Foundation  he 
established,  in  the  words  of  Guy  Stever, 
the  NSF  Director,  hla  abilities  as  "a 
superb  administrator  and  mansiger." 
Under  Tom  Owen's  direction,  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  have  been  made  in 
major  national  and  international  scien- 
tific programs,  to  which  he  points  with 
pride  in  submitting  his  resignation  to  the 
President.  The  IntematitHial  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration,  the  multi-Institu- 
tional and  world  renowned  pFogram,  has 
been  developed.  Polar  research  Is  under- 
way in  both  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  re- 
gions. A  major  extension  of  research  Im- 
portant to  resource  recovery  and  the  en- 
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vironment  in  the  Alaskan  Arctic  has  been 
effected,  and  the  NSF  has  assumed  com- 
plete responsibility  for  planning  and 
managing  the  entire  United  States  pro- 
gram for  Antarctica.  Upgrading  of  the 
world's  largest  radio  telescope  in  Arecibo, 
Puerto  Rico,  is  nearing  completion. 
Initial  construction  has  begun  and  plans 
are  well-laid  for  the  completion  of  the 
very  large  array,  near  Socorro,  N.  Mex.. 
which  will  be  the  most  sophisticated 
radio  telescope  array  in  the  world.  A 
program  has  been  started  to  improve  the 
management  of  research  programs  at  in- 
stitutions that  receive  substantial  Fed- 
eral research  support.  The  NSF  interna- 
tional science  programs  have  grown 
steadily  and  now  include  cooperative 
programs  with  a  number  of  nations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  expresses  its 
appreciation  also  to  Dr.  Owen  for  his 
long  and  distinguished  record  of  service 
in  the  U.S.  Government  and.  In  partic- 
ular, for  his  contribution  to  scientific 
research  tmd  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  support  of  science.  It 
has  been  a  privilege  to  know  him  and  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  wise  coimsel  in  the 
conduct  of  our  committee  responsibili- 
ties, particularly  as  they  relate  to  over- 
sight of  the  NSF  programs.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  he  will  continue  to  be  in 
Washington  where  we  can  call  on  him 
if  we  need  him,  and  we  wish  for  him  and 
his  family  great  happiness  and  satisfac- 
tion in  his  new  assignment. 


CORRECTION  OP  REMARKS  RE- 
GARDING ACTIVIST  GROUPS  AND 
THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU  8, 
1974, 1  called  the  attention  of  this  House 
to  the  fact  that  Legal  Services  Organiza- 
tions appeared  to  be  derogating  their 
original  purpose  of  serving  the  legal 
needs  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged, 
citing  as  an  example  statements  taken 
from  a  radio  Interview  program  called 
the  "Manlon  Forum."  Some  of  the  data 
upon  which  my  remarks  were  based  ap- 
pears to  be  in  error. 

With  reference  to  the  case  in  Alabama 
mentioned  in  my  statement,  it  has  been 
caUed  to  my  attention  that  the  suit  was 
brought  originally  by  two  private  attor- 
neys from  the  State  of  Alabama  and  It 
was  in  the  middle  district  of  Alabama 
rather  than  the  northern.  ACLU  lawyers 
from  New  Yoi*  appeared  only  as  amicus 
curiae  and  Legal  Services  attorneys  were 
not  involved  In  the  case.  It  has  also  been 
called  to  my  attention  that  the  FWeral 
judge  ordered  300  "resident  care  work- 
ers" to  be  employed  In  Partlow  State 
School  In  Alabama,  and  not  300  psy- 
chiatrists. The  resident  care  workers  are 
employees  of  the  Institution  whose  duties 
require  regular  contact  with  or  super- 
vision of  residents,  and  they  are  not 
highly  qualified  medical  personnel. 

I  offer  this  information  to  correct  any 
misinterpretation  which  might  have  been 
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derived  from  my  remarks  with  regard  to 
the  activities  of  LSO  attorneys  insofar 
as  their  participation  in  this  Alabama 
case  is  concerned. 


THRTVINO  COMMUNITY  MENTAL 
HEALTH  CENTER  PROGRAM  AT 
MARYMOUNT  HOSPITAL 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Neighborhood 
News,  one  of  the  fine  weekly  newspapers 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  published  an  article 
describing  the  work  being  done  at  Cleve- 
land's Marymount  Hospital  tlirough  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Center  pro- 
gram. I  commend  tills  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  for  it  shows 
how  institutions  such  as  Msirymoimt  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  program  to  the 
end  of  providing  much-needed  mental 
health  services  that  are  accessible  to  all. 
The  job  it  has  done  affirms  the  wisdom 
of  Congress'  commitment  to  continue  the 
Community  Ment£d  Health  Center  pro- 
gram. 

The  article  follows. 
Mastmovnt's  Mkntal  Health  Center  Now 
OvEX  2  Teabs  Old 

When  the  Mental  Health  Center  of  Mary- 
mount  Hospital  was  formally  dedicated  over 
two  years  ago  on  January  12,  1972,  It  held 
forth  the  promise  of  a  "new  day  of  hope  for 
mental  health." 

Today,  after  the  Initial  opening  and  a 
gradual  phasing  In  of  Increaaed  staS  and 
programming,  services  offered  by  the  Center 
have  broadened  to  provide  comprehensive 
mental  health  care  In  five  areas:  inpatient, 
outpatient,  emergency,  partial  hospitalization 
and  education  and  consultation. 

The  Center  admitted  Its  first  patients  in 
March.  1972.  when  those  receiving  treatment 
In  the  original  psychiatric  wing  In  the  Main 
Building  were  transferred  to  the  40-bed  fa- 
cility for  fuU  hospitalization  at  the  Center. 
Here,  short-term  intensive  treatment  with 
strong  emphasis  on  patient  activity  Is  avail- 
able for  people  with  distressful  and  disabling 
problems.  Patients  are  Involved  in  such  ac- 
tivities as  group  discussions,  exercise  clinics, 
beauty  clinics  and  family  nights.  Rate  of  oc- 
cupancy has  remalnea  near  the  90%  mark 
throughout    the   Center's    two-year   history. 

Prom  November,  1972,  to  October,  1973, 
there  were  652  admissions  to  the  Center.  The 
opening  of  the  Center  has  provided  staff  and 
facilities  for  increased  group  effort,  discus- 
sion and  therapy  to  promote  a  total  thept- 
peutlc  atmosphere  for  patients.  ' 

Emergency  service  was  instituted  shortly 
after  the  Center's  official  opening.  This  serv- 
ice continues  to  be  provided  on  a  24-houx-a- 
day  basis  with  treatment  available  at  the 
Center  during  the  day  and  through  the  hos- 
pital's Emergency  Room  at  night  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Center's  staff.  This  help  is 
designed  to  deal  with  crisis  situations  and 
is  readily  accessible  to  people  with  problems. 
Emergency  servica  may  be  either  waUc-in  or 
consist  simply  of  a  telephone  caU.  Quick  in- 
tervention in  a  crisis  can  frequently  prevent 
long-term,  chronic  disability.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  for  deep  depression  and  potential 
suicide — the  largest  group  of  mental  Ulness 
emergencies. 

With  the  careful  selection  of  additional 
trained  and  experienced  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals, services  to  out-patients  (thcee  who 
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receive  treatment  op  a  come-and-go  basis) 
where  phased  Into  operation  on  July,  1973. 
The  Outpatient  staff  ctirrently  conaUta  of 
two  paychlatrtsts,  a  psychologist  and  two  so- 
cial workers  who  work  closely  with  (me 
another  in  offering  Joint  treatment  to  the 
patient.  A  special  treatment  team  from  the 
Cleveland  Child  Guidance  Center  Is  avail- 
able for  children  and  adolescents.  Total  Out- 
patient services  amounted  to  2,995  visits  last 
year.  Largest  age  group  receiving  outpatient 
services  Is  between  15  to  19  years  of  age. 

Ou^atient  services  consist  of  both  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  services  emphasizing 
a  abort-term  program  of  care  to  help  Indi- 
viduals and  famlUee  cope  with  their  prob- 
lems. These  servlcet  available  for  chUdren, 
adolescents  and  adults,  include  individual 
and  group  therapy,  marital  counseling,  fam- 
Uy  counseling  or  citsis  intervention.  Latest 
Innovation  is  a  medication  program  for  those 
patients  who  need  to  be  on  a  maintenance 
program.  Former  patients  of  the  Center  re- 
ceive f  oUow-up  care  ihrough  outpatient  serv- 
ices and  within  the  environment  of  home 
and  family.  | 

Some  educational  f  rograms  carried  through 
the  Center  are  Joint'  ventures  with  our  com- 
munity agencies.  Thfcy  Include  those  at  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  Broadway  Extension, 
which  involve  discussion  with  young  mothers 
on  child-rearing  and  family  living;  the  Well- 
Baby  Clinic,  with  tae  Center  providing  ses- 
sions between  the  toothers  and  a  psychol- 
ogist from  the  Center  as  an  Informal  educa- 
tional program;  the  County  Nurses'  Work- 
shop, where  seminars  on  mental  health  are 
held  for  nursing  achool  faculty  and  the 
county  nurses;  and!  the  Marymount  Reha- 
bilitation Services,  ^th  the  Center  provid- 
ing examination  ank)  evaluation  of  cUents, 
counseling  services  for  these  clients  and  a 
training  program  for  the  teaching  staff. 

This  June,  the  Cetiter  began  its  fifth  serv- 
ice— partial  hoapit^llzation.  This  program 
can  best  be  describe^  as  on-the-job  training 
for  daily  living.  Thfese  people  do  not  need 
full  hospitalization  l^ut  stay  at  the  Center  for 
only  a  part  of  each  day.  They  use  the  ex- 
periences they  gain  th  the  Center  to  function 
more  fuUy  as  individuals  when  they  return 
to  home  and  Job  situations.  The  ptirpose  of 
the  present  program  |s  to  provide  an  alternate 
to  complete  hospitalization.  For  some  partial 
hospitalization  may  help  with  the  transition 
from  24  hours  to  a  .return  to  home,  family 
and  Job.  For  other^  partial  hospltaUzatlon 
can  help  those  wltlj  a  limited  life  style  to 
develop  new  interestJE  or  make  better  use  of 
commxuiity  resources.  The  day  treatment 
program  is  centered  around  group  activities. 

Activities  therapists  at  the  Center  provide 
a  diversity  of  prescribed  programs  for  pa- 
tients receiving  iniJatient  care,  outpatient 
care  and  those  under  partial  hospitalization. 
Group  programs  su'e  centered  on  six  basic  ac- 
tivities to  cover  th^  full  scope  of  patient 
needs.  Social  activities  such  as  square  danc- 
ing and  craft  demonstrations  provide  fun 
and  relaxation  with  other  people.  Stimulat- 
ing diversions  through  music  or  gym  pe- 
riods are  scheduled  an  a  regular  basis.  Work- 
type  therapy  is  used  to  help  those  who  may 
have  experienced  Job  difficulty  from  lack  of 
confidence  or  difficulty  in  accepting  author- 
ity. Volunteer  efforts  encourage  patients  to 
do  something  for  otliers  and  creative  work  in 
writing  or  crafts  allows  them  self-expression. 
Spiritual  services  are  also  held  for  the  pa- 
tients and  conducted  by  members  of  the  pas- 
toral counseling  pro-am  as  well  as  by  clergy- 
men visiting  patients  here. 

Service  can  be  obtained  by  simply  phon- 
ing Marymount  (581-0500)  and  asking  for 
the  Mental  Health  center  or  by  merely  walk- 
ing into  the  Center  dttrlng  the  day. 

Wh&t  about  fees  tt  the  Center?  Payment 
of  the  Center's  services  can  come  from  the 
patient  himself  or  from  third  party  payers 
such  as  Insurance  eompanies.  Medicare  or 
Medicaid.  Addlttonuly,  a  grant  from  the 
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Cuyahoga  County  uintal  Health  and  Retar- 


services  to  be  rendered 


to  people  wlio  are  unjable  to  pay.  The  abiuty 
to  pay  or  not  pay  U  never  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving the  Center's  a  srvlces. 

For  detailed  Infomutlon  on  any  of  the  pro- 
grams, contact  the  administrative  director's 
office  at  the  Center.  The  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter is  located  at  12300  McCracken  Rd.,  Oar- 
field  Hta. 


THIRD     WORLD 
DOORS  FOR 
MOVIES 


Mpli 


CINEMA     OPENS 
rORITIES  IN  THE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF  NEW   TOKK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,   Tune  27.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  I  thoroiighly  enjoyed  a  film 
entitled  "Claudine."  It  was  a  film  which 
very  truthfully  portrayed  the  problems 
of  a  welfare  mother  who  was  trjring  to 
cope  simultaneously  with  a  new  boy- 
friend, five  very  active  children,  and  the 
omnipresent  oppressive  welfare  system. 

I  enjoyed  the  film  not  only  because 
it  so  clearly  portijayed  the  truth  and 
because  it  was  filmed  in  my  home  com- 
munity, but  also  be(:ause  it  was  filmed  by 
a  group  which  wa3  formed  by  my  good 
friend,  actor-directbr  Ossie  Davis,  called 
Third  World  Ciiiema.  Third  World 
Cinema  has  been  attempting  to  provide 
training  opportunities  for  blacks  and 
Puerto  Ricans  in  the  making  of  films. 
These  skilled  lucratiive  careers  have  been 
in  the  past  denied  to  minorities,  because 
of  lack  of  training  and  opportimities. 
Ossie  Davis,  howevqr,  and  those  who  have 
worked  with  him  it  Third  World  Cine- 
ma, have  determined  that  the  beet  way 
to  break  open  the  closed  doors  is  through 
providing  altematae  opportimities  for 
training.  Third  World  Cinema  has  done 
this  and  In  the  process  has  produced  a 
film  that  is  not  ohly  successful  artisti- 
cally but  is  doing  very  well  at  the  box 
office. 

The  story  of  Third  World  Cinema  is 
a  heartening  one  wpich  I  will  now  share 
with  my  colleagues!  through  Inserting  in 
the  Record  a  recenjt  column  in  the  New 
York  Post  by  Jbse  Torres  entitled 
"Movie-Makers":    | 

MOVI^MAKEU 

(By  Joqe  Torres) 

Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  alike  have  been 
victimized  by  films  about  them  ever  smce 
the  inception  of  movie-making.  They  were 
painted  alwaya  as  servants  and  chauffeurs, 
diimbbells  and  clowns.  Their  parts  were 
always  stereotyped. 

During  the  'eos,  when  "West  Side  Story" 
was  shown,  we  Puerto  Ricans  enjoyed  tt. 
Then  came  the  black  ciUtural  revolution  and 
things  began  to  change.  The  black  protest 
reverberated  throughout  the  country  and 
its   Intact   affected  Hispanlcs  as   weU. 

Today  Miami  Beach  is  officially  a  bilingual 
city;  bUlngual  teaching  In  some  New  York 
Cl^  scbools  is  compulsory.  Slowly  but  firm- 
ly,  things  are  changing  for  blacks  and  Puerto 
Ricans  and  other  Hltpanica  In  this  nation. 

The  change  is  not  without  Its  complica- 
tions. Last  year  Pete  HamUl's  "Badge  378" 
made  some  Puerto  Ricans  here  furious.  Be 
was  called  racist,  anti-Puerto  Rlcan.  Most 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  protesters  blamed  the 
film  on  the  •utbor's  c<dor.  He  was  stereo- 
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typing  the  Puerto  Rlcan  because  he  was 
white. 

I  disagree  with  this  accusation.  One  goes 
to  any  Spanish-language  movie  house  here 
at  any  time  to  see  a  film  about  Puerto  Ricans 
jnsde  by  Puerto  Ricans  and  in  scene  after 
scene  we  are  stereotyped.  But  we  accept  that. 
We  can  make  fun  of  ourselves  among  our- 
selves but  not  in  front  of  "others." 

On  television  now.  we  can  see  black  pro- 
grams. And  soon  there  will  be  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
series  a  la  "All  In  the  Family."  For  several 
years  now,  blacks  have  been  producmg  aoid 
directmg  black  films.  This  has  created  a 
tremendous  psychological  Impact  among  all 
minority  groups  here. 

Out  of  all  this  ferment  has  emerged  some- 
thing I  tbmk  wm  top  anything  done  before : 
Third  World  Cinema  Productions.  Inc.  TWC 
Is  composed  of  responsible,  dedicated  people 
whose  purpose  it  ts  to  open  avenues  for 
blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  Indians  and  Asians  to 
meaningful  employment  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  and  related  fields. 

TWC  was  created  by  the  noted  black  actor, 
Ossie  Davis,  and  Hannah  Welnstein.  Its 
thrust  has  been  toward  the  training  of  in- 
dividuals in  cooperation  with  companies  pro- 
viding on-the-job  training  sites.  Of  approxi- 
mately 150  individuals  who  have  found  work 
through  the  efforts  of  TWC.  over  40  have  been 
placed  in  unionized  Jobs.  The  training  pro- 
gram has  been  funded  by  the  Dept.  of 
Employment/ Manpower  Conununlty  Devel- 
opment Agency. 

TWC's  first  motion  picture  achievement, 
"Claudme."  has  not  only  received  critical  ac- 
claim, It  has  in  a  one-month  period  groesed 
over  $500,000  m  only  six  cities. 

Now  TWC  is  working  on  the  preparation 
of  a  movie  about  Puerto  Rico.  Author  Plri 
Thomas,  a  Puerto  Rlcan  who  several  years 
ago  wrote  the  best  seller.  "Down  These  Mean 
Streets,"  Is  TWC's  vice  president  and  his  later 
book,  "Seven  Long  "nmes,"  will  be  made  into 
TWC's  next  film.  Its  director  wUl  be  Jose 
Garcia,  another  Puerto  Rlcan  who  directed 
Channel  I3's  only  Hispanic  series.  "Re- 
allades." 

~"In  producing  a  film  with  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
theme,"  said  Clifford  Frazier,  TWC  admin- 
istrator and  the  man  most  responsible  for 
Its  succe^.  "TWC  U  m  keeping  with  its  pur- 
pose to  provide  meantogful  vehicles  through 
which  blacks  and  Hispanlcs  are  given  the 
opportunities  to  portray  themselves  truth- 
fully and  thus  not  present  stereotyped 
Images  to  this  predominantly  white  society." 
^  But  more  Important,  according  to  Frazier, 
"Puerto  Ricans  and  blacks,  by  their  present- 
ing a  clearer,  truer-to-llfe  Image  of  them- 
selves and  their  cultures  to  the  media,  wUl 
help  strengthen  their  personal  identity  as  a 
race  and  collectively  as  a  people  united  to- 
ward contributing  a  more  meaningful  role 
for  mankind." 

Today,  TWC  people  are  struggling  around 
the  country  to  search  of  help  to  acquire  a 
mjor  motion  picture  studio.  Said  Frazier- 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  film  studio,  TWC 
WUl  be  able  to  attract  additional  productions 
^««^'LI*'"'  ^*y'  resulting  m  increased 
Mnt^  ^^  opportunities  and  employ- 

This  Is  not  only  good  news  for  blacks  and 
^panics,  it  is  good  news  for  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  origm.  For  truthful  and  artistic 
o^ictlons  of  long-maligned  minorities  will 
not  only  enrich  our  national  cultural  life  and 
ii?«»^  °^  enjoyment.  They  will  also  in  the 
^ng  run  contribute  toward  ending  hostUlttes 
oom  Of  ignorance  and  fear  and  bias,  and 
»o«ngthen   an   American  democracy   whose 

S^sldf  Ittif^  *!  f  "^*y  ^^^»»  «^^  -we 
oy  side  with  racial  and  ethnic  diversity. 
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CALIFORNIA    VOTES    FOR    POLLU- 
TION-FREE AUTOMOBILE  ENGINE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  need  for  clean  air  Is  not 
disputed.  However  the  concern  of  the 
public  is  frequently  imderestimated  by 
Oovemment  officials,  both  elected  and 
appointed,  here  in  Washington.  In  recent 
days  I  have  been  attempting  to  convey 
to  the  Congress  the  necessity  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  guide  the  devel- 
opment of  a  clean  and  efficient  automo- 
bile engine.  I  have  introduced  legislation. 
H.R.  10392,  m  attempt  to  expand  the 
Federal  role,  and  over  100  of  my  col- 
leagues are  now  cosponsors.  Represent- 
ative Jambs  W.  Symington,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Space  Science  and  Applica- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  has  conducted 
7  days  of  hearings  on  this  bill. 

In  the  other  body.  Senator  John  V. 
TuNNET  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  Sen- 
ate passage  of  his  "Automotive  Research 
and  Development  Act,"  a  bill  which  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  much  of  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  do.  Yet  all  of  these 
positive  steps  have  not  resulted  in  a  clean 
engine,  or  a  positive  Federal  program 
to  develop  such  an  engine. 

The  people  who  must  breathe  the  air 
pollution  caused  by  the  existing  Internal 
combustion  engine  are  not  patient,  and 
they  should  not  be.  They  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  Congress  recently  passed 
and  the  President  signed  a  law  that 
grants  the  automobile  manufacturers  2 
more  years  to  generate  air  pollution. 

The  California  State  Legislature  has 
proven  to  be  quite  sensitive  to  the  elec- 
torate, and  last  week  the  California  State 
Senate,  In  every  regard  the  more  con- 
servative body  In  California,  passed  a  bill 
that  would  mandate  a  pollution-free  au- 
tomobile 2  years  sooner  than  the  Federal 
standard,  and  cleaner. 

I  would  like  to  insert  two  articles  tliat 
appeared  on  this  subject  for  the  Record. 
The  first  article  Is  from  the  Jime  21 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise  and  the  sec- 
ond article  Is  from  the  June  25  Oil  Dally. 

The  articles  follow : 
BnA  FoEciNG  "Clean"  Atjto  Engine  Passed 
Sacraicento. — Legislation  that  would  force 
the  auto  Industry  to  market  an  almost 
poUution-frec  engine  In  California  within 
three  years  cleared  the  state  Senate  Thurs- 
day with  only  one  vote  to  spare. 

The  bill  by  Sen.  Nicholas  Petris,  D-Oakland, 
would  Impose  standards  for  1977  vehicles  that 
are  nearly  10  times  tougher  than  those  that 
will  be  required  of  1976  cars. 

The  measure  was  sent  to  the  Assembly  on 
a  22-6  vote  after  Petris  said  improvements 
in  smog  levels  throughout  the  state  "have 
not  been  anywhere  near  where  they  should 
be." 

"In  spite  of  our  best  efforts  we  Just  seem 
to  fall  short  of  the  goal,"  he  said. 

The  Petris  bill  would  require  that  all  new 
engines  sold  In  California  after  Dec.  31,  1976 
emit  no  more  than  .1  grams  per  mile  of 
hydrocarbons.  1  gram  per  mile  of  carbon 
monoxide,  and  .1  grams  per  mUe  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen. 
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It  would  also  require  that  a  new  engine 
be  at  least  SO  percent  efficient  In  its  use  of 
fuel. 

Critics  said  the  standards  would  be  im- 
possible to  meet.  Petris  admitted  they  could 
not  be  met  by  current  engines,  even  with 
the  addition  of  smog  control  devices. 

"The  problem  is  we  are  always  thinking  In 
terms  of  the  current  type  of  engine."  Petris 
said.  "If  that  doesn't  make  it,  we  think  it's 
impossible. 

"I  think  If  the  Industry  had  really  tried 
from  the  time  the  first  warnings  were 
sounded,  today  that  engine  would  be  clean. 
But  since  they  are  putting  In  gadgets  Instead 
of  working  on  the  engine  Itself,  I  think  it  la 
too  late." 

He  said  that  If  the  blU  Is  approved  and 
signed  Into  law,  the  Industry  would  be  forced 
to  begin  marketing  new  types  of  engines. 
Including  those  run  by  steam  and  electricity. 

The  state  has  set  no  standards  for  1977 
cars.  Standards  for  1976  models  require  that 
they  emit  no  more  than  .9  grams  per  mile  of 
hydrocarbons,  9  grams  per  mUe  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  2  grams  per  mUe  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen. 

In  debate  on  the  bui.  Sen.  Oeorge  Deuk- 
mejian,  R-Long  Beach,  complained  that 
Petris'  standards  could  harm  California's 
economy. 

"I  think  that  we  ought  to  think  very 
seriously  about  the  effects  It  would  have  and 
to  realize  that  we  have  not  been  standing 
stUl  in  thU  area,"  he  said. 

Law  Wotnjj  Cdt  Ekxssions 

Sacramento. — No  new  automobUe  engine 
sold  In  California  after  Dec.  31,  1976  could 
emit  more  than  0.1  gram  per  mile  of  hydro- 
carbons, carbon  monoxide,  or  oxides  of  nltro- 
gent  under  a  bill  (SB  1988)  approved  by  the 
state  senate  and  sent  to  the  lower  bouse  at 
weekend. 

The  biU,  authored  by  Sen.  Nicholas  Petris 
(D-Oakland).  would  also  require,  effective 
Jan.  1.  1977.  aU  new  automobUe  engines  sc^d 
in  this  state  to  be  twice  as  efficient  sis  those 
in  current  cars  so  far  as  gasoline  consiunp- 
tlon  was  concerned. 

Under  existing  California  standards,  emis- 
sions from  1976  model  automobiles  wUl  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  0.9  gram  per  mile 
of  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide  and 
2  grams  per  mile  of  nitrogen  oxides. 

Sen.  Petris  conceded  that  the  standards 
proposed  in  SB  1988  can't  be  met  with  c\ir- 
rent  engines,  even  if  equipped  with  smog 
control  devices.  The  measure,  If  enacted  Into 
law,  he  said,  would  force  Detroit  to  develc^ 
new  type  engines — Including  those  powered 
by  steam  and  electricity. 

The  state  senator  for  years  has  been  an 
active  proponent  of  the  theory  that  Detroit. 
if  pressured  hard  enough,  can  develop  smog- 
free  automobUes.  In  1969.  he  Introduced  a 
measure  which  would  have  banned  "any 
vehicle  powered  by  an  Internal  conbustion 
engine"  frtnn  California  highways  after  Jan. 
1,  1976  (the  bill  cleared  the  upper  house 
but  died  in  an  assembly  committee.) 

In  January  1971,  Petris  came  up  with  an- 
other bill  which  would  have  prohibited  "the 
vise  or  installation"  after  Dec.  31,  1974.  of 
any  automobile  engine  discharging  any 
pollutants." 


BILL  HAYWARD  RETIRES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuroKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  reflect  on  the  retirement  of  a 
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truly  dedicated  public  servant,  Mr.  Bill 
Hayward,  District  Director  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  ofiBce  in  Ala- 
meda Coimty.  I  have  known  Bill  Hayward 
for  years  and  know  him  to  be  both  sym- 
pathetic and  dedicated  to  the  public 
which  he  serves  so  well.  Bill  Hayward's 
concern  Is  not  only  for  those  who  rely 
on  the  social  security  system  for  their 
economic  well  being,  but  also  for  the  en- 
tire community  he  serves.  His  efforts  to 
make  affirmative  action  employment 
practices  really  work  are  well  known  in 
the  bay  area. 

Now,  after  his  years  of  service.  Bill  is 
leaving.  He  is  leaving  without  fanfare, 
but  with  something  that  is  perhaps  more 
important — the  respect  and  affection  of 
all  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  him  and  the  thanks  of  thousands 
who  have  been  served  by  him  and  his 
office.  Other  public  servants  could  do  well 
to  model  their  service  after  his.  I,  for  one, 
will  miss  him. 


FISCAL    DISCLOSURE    STATEMENT 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF   Nrw    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  New  York  Congressional  Delegation 
in  submitting  for  the  public  record  a  fi- 
nancial disclosure  statement. 

My  statement  goes  beyond  the  dis- 
closure mandated  by  House  rules  because 
I  believe  the  public  desires  and  deserves 
assurance  that  as  an  individual  privileged 
to  serve  in  elective  office,  I  am  not  sub- 
ject to  any  potential  or  actual  conflicts 
of  interest. 

The  New  York  Congressional  Delega- 
tion established  a  special  Committee  of 
Financial  Disclosures  to  give  this  matter 
the  very  careful  consideration  it  de- 
served. 

The  committee,  with  my  complete  en- 
dorsement, reached  the  following  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  the  financial  in- 
formation that  such  be  disclosed: 

a.  The  sources  of  all  noncongresslonal 
income  whether  for  services  rendered  or 
not; 

b.  The  identity  of  the  creditor  of  all 
indebtedness  which  Is  unsecured; 

c.  The  sources  of  all  reimbursements 
fpr  expenditures — other  than  from  the 
U.S.  Government; 

d.  The  identity  of  all  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  securities  owned  outright  or 
beneficially; 

e.  The  identity  of  all  business  en- 
titles— including  partnerships,  corpora- 
tions, trusts,  and  sole  proprietorships — 
professional  organizations — of  a  non- 
eleemosynary  nature — and  foundations 
In  which  the  member  is  a  director,  officer, 
partner,  or  serves  in  an  advisory  or  man- 
agerial capacity,  and  the  position  held  in 
each  instance. 

Further,  the  committee  concluded, 
again  with  my  strong  endorsement,  that 
the  public  Is  entitled  to  know  whether 
the  members  of  the  New  York  Congres- 
sional Delegation  have  paid  appropriate 
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1973  Federal,  Stajte,  and  local  inconoe 
taxes. 
My  statement  fc^llowsi,    „ .  „      ^,  - 

1973  SoxnitJES  of  Income 
VS.  CovertLtneat-i-Congresslonal  Salary: 

Dividends;        ^  ■'•.■■, 

Interest; 

Honorariums;  •.>•». 

Trustees  Copimlea .OQ9;    --//r'jr  ■      .. ■ 

Capital  Gains;  an  I  .         ' 

Income  from^'lntei  est  In  rental  j)roperty. 

NON-SECURJ  O   INOEBTEONSSS 

NoTB.^EU»^betb  i  i.  Pyne  (sister) ,  $20^00. 
sointcEa  or  r]  atsmsEuxins  fob 

SXP&NDITl]  U3    OVES    $100 

(Other  than   Ck>vei  anient   and  other   than 
reported  as  cam  laign  contributions) 
None.  [ 

STOCKS   AND   ^ONDS   OWMKRSEUP 

6/20/74— None.      | 

BUSINESS  OR  PROFESSIONAL  ENTmXS  IN  WRICK 
I    HOLD   f   I.EADEBSBIP 

(Director,  Mana^r,  Partner)  position 
None. 

1S73  nccdMz  Tuaa  t>uo-i*^ 
Federal:  «5,Baa.98l      •  ■=     •'•  '    -»'' 
State:  $2,630.80. 
Local:  S4.040.28. 
Total:  912,104.01. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tt]|e  New  York  Congres- 
sional Delegation's  Committee  on  Finan- 
cial Disclosure  hat  addressed  itself  In  a 
forthright  mannei  to  the  financial  dis- 
closure question.  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  its  conscie  utious  work  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  ideijtlfied  with  this  public 
reporting. 


ness  with  both  Its 


AMA  ENDOR  >ES  SOCIALIZED 
MEMCINE  .  ,,;   «,. 


HON.  JOW  R.  RARICK 

OF   LDTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,] June  27.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  their  struggle  to  preserve 
individual  liberty,  were  handed  a  major 
setback  by  the  ^jmerican  Medical  As- 
sociation's action  tin  opposing  repesd  of 
the  Professlonl  Stindards  Review  Orga- 
nizations— ^PSRO'a. 

It  is  truly  unfortimate  that  the  once 
prestigious  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  now  goiie  on  record  as  com- 
promising the  personal  privacy  of  pa- 
tients' medical  records  and  endorsing 
political  medicine^^ 

Under  the  PS|tO  scheme,  patients' 
medical  records  mbst  be  computerized  in 
order  that  HEW  can  lay  down  norms  to 
prescribe  "equal  liealth  care  guidelines." 
This  is  tantamour^  to  inviting  a  political 
overseer  into  evety  doctor's  examining 
room,  thus  msiklii^  the  physician  but  a 
delivery  tool,  prescribing  not  accordtag 
to  his  training,  eicperlence,  and  ethics, 
but  rather  adhering  to  bureaucratic  fiat. 

Ironically,  the  major  reason  suggested 
for  surrender  on  this  critical  issue  of  pa- 
tients' privacy  was  that  the  medical  lobby 
feared  that  defen$e  of  patients'  privacy 
would  cost  the  AMA  money.  Nothing  was 
mentioned  about  the  concern  for  pa- 
tients' rights. 

Even  more  Iroilc,  by  the  American 
Medical  Associatb  n's  compromise  to  ac- 
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cept  Government  o^  ersight,  the  AMA  has 
destroyed  its  own  £  urpose  and  effective- 


member  doctors  and 


the  American  people.  AMA  has  now  re- 
duced its  stature  to  being  but  a  depart- 
ment of  HEW — rather  than  represent- 
ing the  wishes  of]  its  members  to  the 
Washington  bureaucrats.  It  has  now  as- 
sumed the  role  pf  representing  the 
Washington  bureaucrats  to  its  members 
and  the  American  people. 

Thus,  another  nlajor  bridge  has  been 
established  to  destroy  historic  private 
medicine  as  we  Aiiiericans  have  known 
it  and  usher  in  socialized  medicine.  Time 
will  tell  whether  the  medical  patients  of 
America  and  their  plu'sicians  will  bow 
to  the  AMA's  cop  out  or  continue  the 
fight  to  repeal  PSI  ^O. 

Perhaps  AMA  will  favor  placing  doc- 
tors offices  in  post  offices — another  Fed- 
eral service  supposedly  in  the  public's  in- 
terest, that  is  provided  HEW  wants  It 
and  it  saves  AMA  money. 

I  include  a  related  newsclipping: 
[From  the  Washlngt^  Post,  June  27.  1974] 
(By  StuaiJt  Auerbach) 

Cricaoo.  June  26.j— Despite  threats  of  a 
membership  revolt,  |he  ruling  body  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  today  heeded 
its  leadership  and  voted  not  to  wage  an  all- 
out  war  against  a  gpvernment-run  doctOTs 
review  program. 

The  vote  suportlngj  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organlzatloiis  (PSROs) — which  a 
committee  of  the  AMA's  House  of  Delegates 
said  had  created  an:  "almost  schizophrenic 
division"  among  docltors — was  overwhelming 
and  taken  without  dfoate. 

AMA  trustees  and  bfficers  had  spent  most 
of  the  organlzation'si  annual  meeting  warn- 
Ing  members  that  ^ghtlng  USROs  would 
waste  the  AMA's  moaey  and  was  doomed  to 
failure.  ] 

Some  officials  even  predicted  that  a  war 
against  PSROs  could  mean  the  end  of  tb« 
AMA  as  the  voice  of  Imedlclne  to  the  publle 
and  Congress.  { 

"I  was  not  wllUngl  to  see  funds  commit- 
ted on  behalf  of  rep3a."  said  Dr.  Malcolm  0. 
Todd  of  Long  Beach.  [Callf .,  the  AMA's  presi- 
dent-elect. "It  woul|l  have  taken  quite  a 
bit  of  our  resources  and  I  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  successful." 

Todd's  view  was  echoed  in  state  caucuses 
today  by  such  other  Influential  AMA  ofllcera 
as  Dr.  Robert  B.  HUnter  of  Sedro  Woolley, 
Wash.,  a  trustee  and  head  of  the  AMA's 
PSRO  committee,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Hlldebrand, 
of  Manaaba,  Wis.,  chairman  of  the  House 
of  Delegates'  committee  on  medical  services. 

Nevertheless,  it  appeared  imtil  this  after- 
noon that  substantua  number  of  AMA  dele- 
gates would  Insist  th^t  the  organization  push 
for  repeal  of  the  PSBiO  legislation  and  would 
refuse  to  comply  with  Its  implementation. 

The  delegates  swiftly  voted,  185  to  57,  their 
approval  of  a  resolxition  pushing  for  some 
amendments  to  the  P^O  law,  but  not  calling 
for  its  repeal.  I 

"The  delegates  fln4uy  had  enough  time  to 
talk  it  out,"  said  Dr.  Oeorge  B.  Martin  Jr. 
of  Thief  River  FaUs,  Minn.,  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  held  a  4H-bour  bearing, 
listening  to  84  speakers,  on  the  PSRO  issue 
Monday. 

While  most  delegates  appeared  satlsfled 
with  the  decision,  at  least  one — ^Dr.  John  B. 
Schenken  of  Omahfi— -demanded  that  his 
name  be  specifically ;  recorded  in  oppoeltiisi 
to  PSROs.  ' 

"I  don^t  want  my  name  recorded  as  being 
In  favor  of  tyranny,"  he  said. 

Hunter  said  he  thought  two  state  medical 
societies — Nebraska  and  Louisiana — wtn 
stiU  "adamant"  against  PSROs  and  might  re- 
fuse to  cooperate  wltb  the  tedenl  eilart. 
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"But  a  majority  of  physicians  across  the 
country  will  work  with  the  government," 
Todd  said. 

In  Washington,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards, 
assistant  secretary  for  health  of  the  Depart>r 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
commended  the  AMA  delegates  for  their  "re- 
sponsive and  constructive  position." 

PSRO  legislation  was  peissed  in  1972  to 
allow  the  government  to  monitor  the  quality 
and  cost  of  treatment  given  to  patients  In 
two  large  federaUy  financed  programs — 
Medicaid  and  Medicare.  It  probably  will  be 
expanded  in  any  national  health  Insurance 
bill  to  Include  the  entire  population. 

Earlier,  the  AMA  delegates  voted  to  "exert 
all  efforts"  to  amend  or  repeal  the  Kefauver- 
Harrls  amendment  to  the  pure  food  and 
drug  laws  which  requires  new  drugs  to  be 
proved  safe  and  effective  before  they  are  al- 
lowed on  the  market. 

Delegates  argued  that  the  amendment  Is 
keeping  new  drugs  off  the  market.  The  AMA 
gets  about  one-third  of  its  revenue  from  drug 
company  advertising  in  its  journals. 


HOUSING  REHABniTrAnON  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANCEL 

OF  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  special 
problems  of  size  which  are  associated 
with  New  York  City  are  often,  at  least 
we  from  New  York  City  feel,  not  totally 
understood  by  the  Federal  decision- 
makers whether  in  the  executive  branch 
or  here  in  the  Congress. 

The  question  of  housing  rehabilitation 
is  one  that  is  being  much  discussed  as 
we  increasingly  realize  that  the  housing 
needs  of  our  Nation  are  not  going  to  be 
fully  satisfied  by  providing  new  housing 
stock.  It  is  increasingly  clear  that  we  will 
be  dependent  on  effective  rehabilitation 
programs  to  save  some  of  the  old  build- 
ings which  we  must  have  to  meet  the 
tremendous  need  in  a  city  such  as  New 
York.  Federal  rehabilitation  programs  do 
not  appear  to  be  working  at  the  present 
time  to  meet  the  needs  either  for  in- 
dividuals who  want  to  do  their  own 
rehabilitation  or  for  the  special  problems 
in  New  York  City  where  the  amount  of 
owner-occupied  housing  Is  less  than  the 
amount  of  multi-family  housing  owned 
by  absentee  owners. 

John  E.  Zuccotti,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  City  Planning  Commission, 
spoke  to  the  problems  of  rehabilitation  in 
New  York  City  at  the  Urban  Coalition 
Conference  on  Rehabilitation  that  was 
held  in  New  York  City  on  June  13,  1974. 
I  share  his  perceptive  remarks  with  my 
colleagues  for  our  Information  and  bene- 
fit. 

HousiNc  Rehabilitation  in  New  York  City 

(By  John  E.  Zuccotti) 
There  could  hardly  be  a  more  appropriate 
time  for  mounting  a  full-scale  discussion  of 
"Housing  RehabUltatlon  in  New  York  City" 
than  now.  As  we  are  all  aware,  the  economic 
and  political  realities  have  largely  trans- 
formed new  houses  into  a  vanishing  species, 
whether  publicly  aided  or  private — a 
phenomenon  affecting  the  entire  nation  but 
twice  as  affecting  here.  Practical  men  and 
women  in  the  housing  field,  therefore,  must 
focus  almost  exclusively  on  RehabUltatlon. 
I  might  make  a  case,  moreover,  for  calling 
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this  conference  "Housing  RehabUltatlon  in 
New  York  City  BY  New  York  City"  because, 
even  In  the  good  old  days  before  the 
moratorium  and  8V2  percent  mortgages  (not 
counting  points),  the  City  was  forced  to  rely 
almost  exclusively  on  its  own  resources  to 
prime  the  pump  of  rehabilitation  and  neigh- 
borhood preservation. 

Federal  rehabilitation  programs  have  been 
weighted  toward  smaU  owner-occupied  homes 
whereas  our  greatest  need  has  been  for  help 
for  medium-sized  and  large  apartment  buUd- 
Ings  with  non-resident  owners.  Sections  115 
and  312  were  usable  in  a  few  areas  of  the 
City  but,  in  four  years,  only  127  buUdlngs 
received  Federal  grants  or  loans. 

With  their  first  responsibility  to  their 
clients,  banks  have  shied  away  from  granting 
loans  for  rehabUltatlon,  red-llnlng  transi- 
tional neighborhoods  and  often  refusing  to 
refinance  balloon  mortgages.  For  private 
individuals  and  companies,  non-resident 
ownership  of  housing  has  become  less  and 
leos  attractive  compared  to  other  less  trouble- 
some, more  lucrative  forms  of  Investment. 
Resident  owners  have  sometimes  decided  that 
the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle,  and  have 
elected  to  move  out  and  to  milk  their  prop- 
erty untu  It  If  derelict. 

Such  individual  decisions  exacerbate  what 
has  been  a  major  problem  here  for  many 
years.  It  is  estimated  that  some  850,000  City 
units  need  some  form  of  rehabUltatlon.  Sixty- 
two  percent  of  our  housing  stock  was  built 
before  World  War  II  and  71  percent  of  our 
units  are  multiple  dwelimgs.  Even  without 
suburbanization  and  the  massive  population 
migrations  of  the  past  three  decades,  even 
without  inflation  and  a  faltermg  Federal 
housing  program,  it  would  have  been  an  al- 
most insuperable  task  to  replace  deteriorated 
and  destroyed  houstag  with  new  units.  Fire, 
emergency  vacate  orders,  the  demolition  of 
unsafe  buUdings,  abandonment,  the  clearing 
of  urban  renewal  areas  have  aU  taken  their 
toll.  Although  we  have  built  404,000  units 
since  I960 — more  than  the  entire  housing 
stock  of  Washington,  D.C. — we  have  suffered 
a  housing  loss  each  year  of  between  25.000 
and  45,000  units. 

The  City  has  long  been  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  balanced  housing  program  that  encom- 
passes rehabilitation  as  well  as  new  construc- 
tion. We  have  launched  a  whole  series  of 
neighborhood  preservation  efforts.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  some  of  these  efforts  were 
abortive,  or  deserved  to  be,  but  there  has 
never  been  in  all  recorded  history  an  Instance 
of  a  single  successful  solution  to  a  major 
social  problem.  Every  new  approach  is 
designed  to  correct  the  flaws  revealed  when 
the  earlier  approach  is  tested  in  practice. 

The  first  government-sponsored  rehabUlta- 
tlon effort  here  began  in  1956  with  studies 
for  the  West  Side  Urban  Renewal  Program. 
As  you  know,  this  Program  relied  primarily 
on  new  construction  but.  for  the  first  time, 
renovation  and  preservation  were  given  a  nod 
of  recognition.  Deservedly  so.  Although  only 
276  apartments  were  rehabUltated  with  Fed- 
eral help  in  the  urban  renewal  area,  the 
Program  triggered  extensive  private  brown- 
stoning  and  renovations:  since  1961,  more 
than  16,000  West  Side  apartments  have  re- 
ceived sdteratlon  or  conversion  permits. 

The  next  step  was  a  program  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  preservation — the  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Program,  initiated  In  1959, 
which  picked  out  seven  problem-fuU  sub- 
neighborhoods  as  laboratories  in  which  phy- 
sical deterioration  would  be  reversed  and 
social  deterioration  would  be  halted.  The 
Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  repre- 
sented a  refinement  on  urban  renewal  in 
several  respects — not  only  was  it  exclusively 
a  rehab  program,  but  the  neighborhoods  were 
chosen  because  they  were  basically  sound  and 
therefore  eminently  salvageable.  They  were 
also  psychologically  viable;  the  emphasis  was 
on  self-help  and  local  Initiative.  Unfortun- 
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ately.  the  Program  proved  to  be  inadequately 
staffed  and  funded  and  petered  out  in  tho 
mid-1960's. 

The  Municipal  Loan  Program  is  an  inter- 
esting specimen  of  a  Program  as  Learning 
Experience.  Established  in  the  1960's  to  pro- 
vide low-Interest  loans  for  the  improvement 
of  multiple  dwellings,  the  Program  lacked 
focus  and  adequate  supervision.  No  attempt 
vras  made  to  cliister  the  loans  to  Insure  that 
they  would  have  maximum  Impact  on  a 
neighborhood.  At  best,  many  rehabUltated 
buildings  flourished  only  briefly  before  sink- 
ing once  again  beneath  the  weight  of  neigh- 
borhood deterioration.  At  worst,  the  program 
was  plagued  by  scandal.  Completely  reor- 
ganized, the  Municipal  Loan  Program  is  now 
a  respected  and  useful  mainstay  of  the  City's 
rehabUltatlon  effort.  Loans  are  now  granted 
only  after  carefiU  processing,  site  and  feasi- 
bllty  reviews.  Inspection  Is  continuous.  At 
last  count,  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  had 
allocated  rehabUltatlon  funds  for  nearly 
7,000  dwelling  units.  The  average  rehabUlta- 
tlon cost  per  unit  In  1973  was  $10,000. 

After  the  moratorium  on  Federal  tunas 
and  extensive  studies,  the  City  launched  the 
Neighborhood  Preservation  Program  which, 
we  hope,  combines  the  best  of  aU  rehabUlta- 
tlon worlds  and  Incorporates  all  that  we  have 
learned.  Five  neighborhoods  have  been  desig- 
nated for  help — a  small  enough  number  to 
Insure  a  meaningfiU  Impact.  At  the  same 
time,  the  neighborhoods  are  whole  districts 
rather  than  the  smaUer  sub-neighborhoods 
of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program. 
Decentralization  and  self-he^  are  empha- 
sized but,  this  time,  adequate  staff  has  been 
provided  in  the  communities.  Project  teams 
su-e  working  in  each  area  and  each  neighbor- 
hood is  being  thoroughly  analyzed  to  Insure 
rational  planning.  Built  into  the  program  Is 
a  partnership  between  the  City  and  private 
funding  sources:  the  City  provides  $45  mU- 
lion  in  mortgages  and  guarantees  to  encour- 
age the  participation  of  the  private  sector, 
particularly  banks,  through  REMIC — the 
RehabUltatlon  Mortgage  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion established  by  the  State  at  the  City's 
request. 

REMIC  Is  authorized  to  Insure  qualified 
portions  of  first  mortgage  loans  by  banks 
and  other  publicly  regulated  financial  In- 
stitutions within  the  Neighborhood  Preserva- 
tion Districts.  Loans  may  be  given  for 
rehabUltatlon,  refinancing  or  acquisition. 

In  response  to  the  Neighborhood  Preserva- 
tion Program,  the  clearing  house  banks  of 
New  York  are  about  to  establish  a  $40-mU- 
lion  fund  for  two  of  the  designated  areas- 
Crown  Heights  and  Washington  Heights — to 
be  used  for  rehabUltatlon  mortgages. 

We  are  hopeful,  and  we  are  making  prog- 
ress. At  the  same  time.  It  is  clear  that  we 
can  only  Inch  forward.  The  total  cost  of 
rehabilitating  aU  the  units  that  need  reha- 
bUltatlng  In  the  City  amounts  to  between 
$15  bUlion  and  $20  bUlion.  At  present,  we 
have  only  $85  million,  most  of  it  already 
committed.  We  are  trying  to  fill  some  of  that 
enormous  money  gap. 

We  are  experimenting  with  the  Cooperative 
Conversion  Program  which  assists  low-In- 
come groups  to  acquire  and  rehabUitate  their 
own  buUdlngs.  So  far.  the  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Conversion  has  obtained  $6.4  mUllons 
of  City  financing— largely  through  the 
Municipal  Loan  Program — for  28  projects. 
834  dweUlng  units  have  been  completed  or 
are  in  the  process  of  rehabUltatlon.  An  addi- 
tional $4  miUlon  has  been  committed  for  five 
other  projects,  and  130  buildings  are  now 
being  evaluated. 

It  Is  my  Impression  that  the  most  success- 
fvU  of  these  conversion  projects  have  been 
organized  and  led  by  non-profit  commimity 
development  corporations  such  as  the  MobUi- 
zatlon  for  Youth  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  the 
South  Bronx  Housing  Development  Corpora- 
tion and  Los  Sures  In  Williamsburg.  These 
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corporations  provide  the  skill,  know-how  &nd 
sheer  full-time  help  needed  to  get  any  com- 
plicated project  off  the  ground  and  opera- 
tive. In  short,  they  provide  leadership.  But 
all  of  these  corporations  have  relied  on 
foundations  or  Federal  financing — funding 
sources  that  are  drying  up. 

Paced  with  this,  the  City  Is  now  trying  to 
work  out  a  mechanism  that  might  provide 
financing  for  such  non-profit  housing  devel- 
opment corporations.  It  Is  complicated  to 
establish  adequate  criteria  for  performance 
to  screen  out  the  eager  but  Incompetent  and 
leave  In  the  dedicated  and  highly  capable, 
but  It  Is  clearly  a  task  worth  doing  and  it  is 
being  actively  explored  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

We  are  also  struggling  with  an  Issue  that 
Is  endemic  to  all  rehabUltatlon— how  to  fix 
up  a  buUdlng  adequately  without  pricing  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  people  who  live  there. 
Out  rehablUtatlon,  costing  up  to  $35,000  a 
unit.  Is  out  of  the  question.  So  we  have  con- 
centrated on  moderate  rehabilitation,  costing 
from  $6,000  to  $11,000  a  unit.  But  even  this 
can  raise  rents  too  high  for  the  very  people 
th"!  rehabilitation  is  designed  to  help.  In 
the  South  Bronx,  where  the  median  income 
level  Is  $5,700,  the  income  necessary  to  sup- 
port rehabilitation  is  from  $8,000  to  $10,000. 
We  have  gone  ahead  with  one  building  there 
because  buildings  on  the  same  block  are 
being  renovated  through  old  Federal  pro- 
grams and  It  is  clearly  worthwhUe  to 
strengthen  that  preservation  effort.  Luckily, 
no  one  will  have  to  move  because  the  build- 
ing Is  vacant.  However,  we  are  concerned  that 
most  of  the  people  in  that  South  Bronx 
neighborhood  will  not  be  able  to  afford  these 
attractive  redone  apartments,  with  their  new 
utility  systems  and  structural  repairs. 

Needless  to  say.  the  City  has  been  asked 
to  develop  a  mechanism  to  reduce  rents  In 
such  projects.  On  social  and  humanitarian 
grounds,  this  would  obviously  be  eminently 
desirable.  But  it  woxild  cost  mllllona  of 
dollars,  and  all  that  I  can  say  at  this  point 
is  that  we  are  looking  into  the  problem.  We 
are  also  looking  into  the  possibility  of  other 
kinds  of  rent-reducing  mechanisms — such 
as  the  City  acquiring  a  deteriorated  building 
and  selling  it  at  below  cost  to  a  non-profit 
development  group  or  our  granting  a  40-year 
mortgage  with  th©  City  retaining  rever- 
sionary interest. 

At  the  Neighborhood  Preservation  work- 
shop which  we  held  some  months  ago,  every- 
one was  reassuringly  filled  VTlth  positive, 
tiseful  suggestions.  At  the  same  time,  I  kept 
hearing  the  same  undercurrent:  "We  have 
been  developing  Neighborhood  Preservation 
programs  for  years,  yet  the  neighborhoods 
are  stlU  in  transition  or  beyond  help  What 
Is  the  good  of  it  all?" 

I  can  well  imagine  that.  In  the  course  of 
this  conference  about  Housing  Rehabilita- 
tion in  New  York  City,  there  was  the  same 
undercurrent  of  discouragement.  Nor  would 
I  deny  that  the  problem  is  Immense,  and  our 
resources  limited.  But  we  can  and  do  chip 
away  at  the  giant  boulder  of  our  housing 
problem  and  whUe  I  cannot  foresee  that  the 
problem  will  be  reduced  to  a  mere  pebble, 
I  do  believe  that  we  are  taking  some  sizable 
chips — or  even  chunks— out  of  it. 


SUSPENSION  OP  S-MTNtrrE  RULE 
DURINO  IMPEACHMENT  INQUIRY 
HEARINGS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  IIISSOTTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, July  1,  the  House  will  take  up  a 
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resolution  to  amond  part  of  clause  27 
(f )  (4)  of  rule  X|  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  The  resolution  would  suspend  the 
5-minute  rule  for  questioning  witnesses 
during  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Im- 
peachment inquirj  hearings. 

This  resolution  has  the  support  of  the 
leadership  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  passed  it  31  to  6. 

The  impeachment  inquiry  should  be 
thorough  and  fairj Witnesses  who  appear 
before  the  commltf^e  during  the  inquiry 
will  be  interrogated  by  committee  coim- 
selln  an  orderly  fashion  which  will  facil- 
itate committee  consideration  of  the  rel- 
evant issues.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
hopes,  by  suspending  operation  of  the  5- 
minute  rule  during  the  inquiry  hearings, 
to  avoid  lengthy  and  repetitious  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses. 

Chairman  Rodino  has  assured  the 
committee  that  aB  of  its  members  can 
submit  the  questions  they  wish  in  writ- 
ing. Committee  counsel  will  propound 
such  questions  duj  ing  counsel's  interro- 
gation of  the  witn<  sses. 

Everyone  wants  to  see  the  impeach- 
ment inquiry  promptly  and  fairly  con- 
cluded. It  has  decided  to  suspend  the  5- 
minute  rule  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
orderly  and  prompt  Interrogation  of  wit- 
nesses. The  resolution  to  achieve  this  has 
widespread  biparlfisan  support  among 
committee  members,  and  I  hope  all 
Members  of  Coniress  wUl  support  it 
when  it  comes  to  phe  floor. 


June  28,  197^ 


WEST  SIDE  CrniENS  GROUP  TAKES 
STAND  ON  JIEALTH  BILI£ 

HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

on  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  L/une  27,  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  cebate  over  national 
health  insurance  itttensifles  here  in  Con- 
gress, the  message 'from  my  constituents 
is  clear.  They  arej  worried  about  costly 
"deductibles"  anq  "coinsurance"  fea- 
tures of  some  of  tlie  proposed  bills.  Even 
minimal  medical  care  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  some  of  them  because  of  such 
initial  and  continiting  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses. 1 

One  group  of  Clevelanders  has  or- 
ganized to  do  something  about  health 
care  problems  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
West  Side  Citizeiis  for  Better  Health 
Services.  Inc.,  has  organized  free  clinical 
care  and  educational  programs.  At  its 
June  meeting,  the  group  approved  a 
formal  statement  of  its  position  on  na- 
tional health  insurance.  I  Include  the 
statement  here  as  indicative  of  the  senti- 
ments of  many  citiiens  on  Uils  important 
issue.  j 

POSnnON    ON     NATIOSAL    HKAX.tr     iNStnANCK 

Bnj.8 

West  Side  Citizens  for  Better  Health  Serv- 
ices Is  a  group  of  health  workers  and  resi- 
dents of  the  Near  ^est  Side  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  We  sponsor  three  free  clinics  and  edu- 
cational programs  la  the  comm\inlty. 

Our  concern  about  National  Health  In- 
surance Is  based  on  both  our  personal  ex- 
periences  as    provlc^rs    and   consumers    of 


health  care  and  on  qur  study  of  the  health 
Industry  in  the  United  States. 

West  Side  Citizens  for  Better  Health  feels 
that  none  of  the  bills  currently  before  con- 
gress are  adequate  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  this  country.  Plan*  which  cover  catastro- 
phic illnesses,  but  only  slightly  ease  the 
burden  of  routine  mescal  costs,  will  not  help 
low  and  middle  Income  pec^le  and  will  per- 
petuate crisis  oriented  health  care.  What  we 
feel  is  necessary  is  9  comprehensive  health 
plan  which  will  Improve  not  only  financial 
accessibility,  but  alsa  the  quantity,  quaUty 
and  distribution  of  haalth  care. 

IdeaUy,  in  our  n^inds,  the  government 
would  replace  the  private  sector  as  the  pro- 
vider of  health  care.  But  this  is  not  likely 
to  happen  at  the  present  time.  Therefore, 
we  make  the  following  recommendations  tot 
inclusion  in  National  Health  Insurance  legis- 
lation : 

(1)  The  Insurance  should  cover  aU  health 
care  costs  without  loinsiu-ance  or  deduc- 
tibles. Even  $60  or  $100  is  more  than  some 
I>eople  can  afford  to  pay  annuaUy  for  health 
care.  In  our  experience  in  our  free  clinics 
we  have  seen  patients  close  to  death  because 
they  could  not  pay  tS  or  $10  for  necessary 
medications.  | 

(2)  Mechanisms  should  be  set  up  to  in- 
clude consumers  an4  workers  in  all  levels 
of  decision  making  donceming  health  care. 
Those  who  use  and  <  provide  medical  serv- 
ices know  best  what  is  needed.  Their  deci- 
sions would  be  in  the  interest  of  good  health, 
rather  than  In  the  interest  of  profit. 

(3)  National  Health  Insurance  should  be 
financed  by  corporate  taxes  and  taxes  on  the 
very  wealthy,  not  by  payroll  or  Income  taxes. 
The  low  and  middle  Uicome  people  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay  f^r  health  care  do  not 
have  money  available  for  increased  taxes 
either.  It  will  make  no  difference  to  them 
whether  they  pay  fori  health  care  directly  to 
the  provider  or  indiaectly  through  taxes. 

(4)  Priority  should  be  given  to  expanded 
education  and  use  of  nnrse  practitioners, 
physician's  assistants  and  other  health  work- 
ers skilled  in  providing  basic  health  services. 
Their  training  is  notjas  long  or  as  costly  as 
medical  school,  and  their  orientation  toward 
preventive  medicine  i  and  family  practice 
makes  them  key  paits  of  a  comprehensive 
health  care  team.        I 

(5)  Cost  and  quality  controls  should  be 
Implemented  so  that  profit  making  hospitals, 
nursing  homes  and  (fcctors  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  government  subsidies  to  Increase 
their  own  wealth.      [ 

In  summary,  we  feel  that  creating  a  health 
care  system  adequate  for  the  needs  of  this 
country  and  consistept  with  this  coimtry's 
great  wealth  and  tecl^nologlcal  advancement 
is  a  task  that  requires  great  foresight  and 


courage.  Our  present 
change  and  will  not 


system  Is  resistant  to 
become,  overnight,  an 


equitable  and  progressive  system.  We  feel 
it  is  necessary,  therefpre,  to  insure  that  any 
health  bill  passed,  evep  if  it  is  not  a  complete 
answer  to  America's  health  needs,  keeps  in 
mind  the  long  range  goal  of  a  healthy  so- 
ciety, and  foUows  progressive  principles  such 
as  those  we  have  m(  ntioned  here. 


SENATOR 

FRIEND 


ERNIST  GRUENING — 
OF  ALASKA 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 


OF 


liSKA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OPOEIEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  and  the  people  of  Alaska  lost  a 
great  and  dear  friend  yesterday  with  the 
death  of  Ernest  Hanry  Gruening.  From 


the  time  he  first  set 


foot  on  Alaskan  soil 


June  28,  1971,, 

in  1936,  Gruening  fought  to  make  the 
great  land  a  better  place  to  live. 

Ernest  Gruening  was  a  man  all  Alas- 
kaits  can  be  proud  of.  He  was  first  and 
foremost  a  man  who  fought  for  what  he 
believed  in,  be  it  statehood  for  Alaska  or 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war.  To  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Senator  Gruening  symbolized  Alaska's 
spirit  and  courage.  Senator  Hubert 
HuBiPHRET  once  referred  to  Gruening  as 
"the  20th  Century  Benjamin  Franklin." 
The  compliment  was  appropriate,  be- 
cause Gruening  fought  for  Alaska  with 
statemanship.  honesty,  fortitude  and 
eloquence. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  talents — a  doc- 
tor, writer,  editor.  Territorial  Governor, 
historian,  and  Senator — and  he  used  all 
of  these  talents  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  Alaska. 

His  passing  is  a  terrible  loss  to  £dl 
Alaskans,  but  we  can  and  should  be 
thankful  for  what  he  has  given  us. 
Ernest  Gruening  has  given  Alaska  and 
its  people  a  guide  and  model  to  look  up 
to  and  emulate.  We  must  carry  on  the 
battle  that  he  fought  for  nearly  50  years. 
And  if  we  are  to  be  truly  called  Alaskans, 
we  must  fight  for  what  is  right  for  our 
State  in  the  manner  that  Ernest  Gruen- 
ing made  his  Ufestyle.  We  must  fight  for 
what  we  believe  in  with  honesty,  forti- 
tude, eloquence,  and  statesmanship. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  FREE 
ENTERPRISE   SYSTEM   AT  WORK 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was 
ever  an  argument  for  the  free  enterprise 
system,  the  success  story  of  the  Auto- 
Train  Corp.  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  what  the  individ- 
ual can  do  if  left  on  his  own. 

Auto-Train  Corp.  is  obviously  most 
fortunate  to  have  at  the  top  of  the  orga- 
nization a  man,  Eugene  Garfield,  who  is 
a  first  rate  administrator;  a  man  who  can 
dream,  but  who  also  can  turn  his  dreams 
Into  reality.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  an 
individual  who  so  thoroughly  enjoys  his 
work,  as  Mr.  Garfield  certainly  does. 
More  importantly,  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  company  carries  over  to  all  of  his  em- 
ployees. Unlike  many  Amtrak  employees 
that  we  hear  about,  the  Auto-Train  em- 
ployees actually  enjoy  riding  trains:  even 
to  the  extent  that  two  of  its  workers 
recently  decided  to  hold  their  June  wed- 
ding on  one  of  the  Auto-Train  cars. 

For  all  of  its  success,  the  Auto-Train 
Corp.  now  has  a  future  potential  rival 
In  the  form  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
answer  to  the  railroad  problems  in  this 
country  is  not  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  become  more  Involved  in  rail 
transportation,  but  for  It  to  allow  more 
people  like  Mr.  Garfield  to  operate  freely 
In  an  open  competitive  market.  Maybe 
we  should  install  Mr.  Garfield  as  head  of 
Amtrak,  rather  than  trying  to  compete 
with  him.  After  all,  only  the  American 
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public  could  stand  to  gain  by  such  a 
development. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  edification  of 
my  colleagues,  the  excellent  article  on 
the  Auto-Train  Corp.  by  William  H. 
Jones  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Jime  23,  1974. 
Attto-Tkain  Enthusiasm:  An  Ioea  Whose 
Time  Has  Comz 
(By  William  H.  Jones) 

Sanpord,  Pla. — "Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
could  I  have  done  this,"  said  the  man  who 
dreamed  of  passenger  trains  that  would  carry 
riders  as  well  as  automobiles  across  America. 

That  man,  38-year-old  Eugene  Kerlk  Gar- 
field of  Washington,  b.C,  has  Skchieved  some- 
thing few  people  realize  from  their  dreams: 
He  quit  a  government  job  and  devoted  over 
a  half-dozen  years  of  his  life — working  at  a 
fast  speed  over  long  hours,  with  Uttle  rest — 
to  prove  he  had  a  good  Idea. 

And  he  has  proved  it,  although  he  Is  the 
first  to  admit  that  the  Idea  wasn't  even  his 
In  the  first  place.  What  is  his  alone  is  the 
distinction  of  being  one  man  who  believed 
for  many  years  that  a  nongovernment  enter- 
prise could  make  money  in  the  railroad  pas- 
senger business. 

Ironically,  now  that  Garfield's  Auto-Train 
Corp.  has  proved  to  be  a  popular  and  finan- 
cial success,  as  well  as  an  energy-efficient 
means  of  transportation,  the  government- 
subsidized  Amtrak  wants  to  get  a  piece  of 
the  action. 

That  woiildn't  happen  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  either — a  private  firm  bearing  the  fi- 
nancial risk  of  wqMilmentlng  with  a  service 
the  government  might  then  find  attractive 
to  offer  on  its  own. 

WhUe  Garfield  said  in  a  recent  interview 
on  board  the  newest  Auto-Train — a  1,000- 
mlle  connection  between  LouisvlUe,  Ky.,  and 
this  small  town  near  Orlando  and  Walt  Dis- 
ney World — that  he  welcomes  competition, 
it  is  clear  that  he  thinks  his  own  firm  will 
beat  the  pants  off  Amtrak  if  the  two  are 
ever  placed  in  direct  competition. 

Amtrak  had  planned  to  Inaugurate  a  Mid- 
west-Florida route  from  Indianapolis  last 
winter,  but  the  starting  date  has  been  post- 
poned every  month  or  two  by  equipment 
problems  and  bad  tracks.  Garfield  said  he 
doesn't  expect  Amtrak  to  get  started  at  all 
on  the  Indianapolis  route — an  assertion  flatly 
denied  by  Amtrak  In  Washington. 

Garfield  is  nort  the  most  popular  man  at 
the  L'Enfant  Plaza  headquarters  of  Amtrak, 
and  not  just  because  he  thinks  the  national 
rail  corporation  has  gone  about  Its  auto- 
carrylng  plans  with  a  degree  of  Incompe- 
tence— ^for  example,  attempting  to  carry 
autos  In  converted  freight-designed  rack 
cars,  on  which  autos  were  damaged  in  a  test 
run  because  they  broke  loose  from  moorings. 

Everywhere  Amtrak  president  Roger  Lewis 
goes,  he  la  asked  the  question:  "Why  can't 
you  operate  as  well  as  Auto-Train?" 

Invariably,  Lewis  replies  that  Auto-Train 
Is  a  very  small,  specialized  case  without  the 
problems  Amtrak  faces  in  dealing  with  many 
railroads,  many  more  trains  and  a  much 
more  complicated  and  larger  labor  force. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  lessons  for  Amtrak 
In  what  Auto-Train  has  achieved,  in  terms  of 
trains  that  run  on  time,  workers  who  go  out 
of  their  way  to  please  consumers,  facilities 
that  are  clean  and  equipment  that  works. 
To  date,  Auto-Train  Corp.  has  carried  more 
than  175,000  autos  on  the  Washington- 
Florida  route. 

Garfield  figured  that  out  to  about  1.9  per 
cent  of  the  potential  market — showing  how 
far  Auto-Train  could  expand  before  diluting 
Its  near-capacity  business  of  today.  And  that 
doesn't  Include  the  Midwest  market,  which 
Garfield  said  is  50  per  cent  richer  In  terms 
of  potential  travelers-with-autos  bound  for 
Florida  and  back. 

StUl  to  be  tapped  are  other  corridors,  which 
Garfield  has  started  to  study.  Within  a  dec- 
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ade,  he  said,  it  is  safe  to  assume  there  wiU 
be  half  a  dozen  Auto-Train  routes.  The  next 
addition  wiU  be  a  Chicago-Denver  connec- 
tion, perhaps  within  a  year's  time.  Garfield 
is  currently  considering  several  choices  for 
the  specific  routes  and  said  railroads  there 
have  been  "responsive." 

In  the  summer,  p>eople  from  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast  could  use  the  train  on  trips 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  to  the  West 
Coast;  in  winter,  the  main  attraction  would 
be  skiing  resorts. 

A  likely  addition  after  Chicago-Denver 
would  be  New  York-Chicago.  Other  routes 
being  sttidied  are  Los  Angeles-Portland, 
Chlcago-DaUas/Pt.  Worth  and  Chicago-New 
Orleans. 

This  growing  rail  empire — each  additional 
route  must  be  approved  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  could  be  opposed 
by  Amtrak — began  with  a  $3  million  federal 
study  in  the  mid-1960s  about  automobile- 
carrying  services,  based  on  experience  In 
Europe. 

A  conclusion  of  the  study  was  that  such 
a  service  would  be  so  profitable,  it  should  be 
left  to  private  enterprise.  Garfield,  a  Florida 
lawyer  who  then  was  an  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  took  the  report  at 
face  value,  quit  his  job  and  started  to  round 
up,  in  1969,  Investors  for  bis  Auto-Train 
Corp. 

In  mld-1971,  he  offered  700.000  shares  to  the 
public  at  $10  each:  the  issue  was  sold  out 
and  soon  started  a  sharp  rise,  topping  out  at 
over  $60  before  sinking  back  into  non-glamor 
status  at  under  $9  over-the-counter  in  to- 
day's depressed  market.  (Auto-Train  will  soon 
be  listed  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange.) 

When  service  began  from  Lorton,  Va.,  to 
Sanford,  Fla.,  on  Dec.  6,  1971,  Garfield  had 
opened  the  first  U.S.  railroad  for  passenger 
service  In  50  years. 

The  main  Ingredient  in  Auto-Train's  suc- 
cess is  enthusiasm,  a  feeling  that  can't  be 
faked  easily  by  directives  from  a  distant 
headquarters.  Unlike  many  Amtrak  execu- 
tives, Garfield  and  his  officers  ride  the  trains 
all  the  Ume.  They  check  out  the  bathrooms 
and  air-conditioning  and  sample  the  food 
(prepared  by  Waahlngton's  Marriott  Corp., 
the  largest  airline  caterer  in  the  world) . 

"I'm  not  convinced  that  intercity  passen- 
ger service  cannot  make  money."  said  Gar- 
field of  Amtrak,  which  probably  will  carry 
more  than  20  million  paasengers  this  year 
and  roll  up  a  loss  of  more  than  $150  million. 

"If  we  give  the  public  the  good  trains  they 
deserve  and  expect,  and  charge  for  it,  they'U 
pay  for  it,"  Garfield  asserted.  But  today,  he 
continued,  "Trains  are  an  affront  .  .  .  why 
should  we  be  short-changed?  They  should 
be  clean — our  walls  shine  because  we  polish 
them  after  every  trip.  Every  public  facility 
but  trains  maintains  high  qtiality  standards, 
hotels  are  clean,  restaurants  are  judged  by 
service  and  food  quality." 

"Hie  history  of  the  decline  of  rail  pas- 
senger service,  Garfield  suggested,  is  related 
to  attitudes  that  look  to  the  past.  What 
should  be  done,  and  what  Garfield  said  he 
has  done  In  the  case  of  Auto-Train,  is  look 
ahead  and  accept  people  as  they  are  today — 
not  concentrating  on  how  public  attitudes 
about  travel  might  have  been  if  the  railroads 
had  managed  to  keep  passenger  trains  in 
lively  competition  with  the  automobile  and 
airplane. 

"People  want  to  ride  the  trains,  there  is  a 
yearning,  and  when  they  get  to  many  Amtrak 
trains,  there  Is  a  great  disappointment  and 
frustration  at  the  quality  of  service,"  Gar- 
field concluded. 

It  Is  this  yearning  which  Garfield  under- 
stood and  which  most  government  policy- 
makers havent  perceived.  As  a  consequence, 
the  government  has  not  made  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  keeping  passenger  trains  alive — 
except  for  those  In  corridors  like  the  Boston- 
Washington  megaloi>oll8,  where  MetroUners 
demonstrated  that  something  good  on 
wheels  attracts  riders. 
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America's  enthusiasm  for  trains  is  evi- 
dent, however,  to  people  who  ride  them.  On 
the  first  Auto-Train  out  of  Louisville,  for 
example,  people  waited  in  clusters  at  nearly 
every  crossing,  many  with  cameras  ready. 
Wherever  the  train  passed,  people  literally 
stopped  what  they  were  doing,  looked  up 
for  the  full  train  to  pass,  waved.  And,  then 
smiled. 

Even  those  on  board  the  Auto-Train 
stopped  what  they  were  doing  when  passing 
one  of  Amtrak's  Miami-New  York  trains  the 
next  day.  Everyone  cheered,  Garfield  in- 
cluded. And  it's  not  only  an  Auto-Train 
phenomenon.  Riders  on  other  trains  can  see 
similar  responses. 

What  Garfield  did  was  to  accept  tills  rail- 
road enthusiasm  and  combine  it  with  the 
average  person's  attachment  to  an  individual 
automobile  and  the  government-sponsored 
survey  in  the  1960s,  which  demonstrated  that 
a  vast  market  existed  in  the  Northeast  for  an 
"auto-ferry"  service — something  that  would 
transport  a  couple  or  family  on  train,  accom- 
panied by  the  family  car. 

He  added  some  alrllne-style  marketing  in 
the  belief  that  the  best  way  to  make  time 
pass  on  a  train  trip  Is  to  keep  everyone  busy 
and  'or  happy. 

What  has  evolved  is  the  basic  Auto-Train 
trip  (an  adventure  if  possible),  which  has 
been  duplicated  for  both  the  Washington- 
f^orida  and  Louisville-Florida  routes. 

The  trains  have  a  speed  limit  of  79  miles 
an  hour  and  actually  average  slightly  less 
than  SO  miles  an  hour  en  route  (including 
stops) .  Up  to  475  persons  are  on  a  full  train 
and  up  to  186  automobiles,  with  36-38 
passenger  or  service  cars  plus  auto-carriers, 
making  Auto-Trains  the  longest  passenger 
trains  in  the  nation. 

Included  in  the  "consist,"  an  industry  term 
for  the  makeup  of  a  train,  are  two  or  three 
locomotives,  a  steam  generator  car,  two  buf- 
fet cars,  a  kitchen-dormitory  car,  nightclub 
car,  full  dome  coaches,  half  dome  coaches 
and  sleepers — nearly  all  of  them  purchased 
from  Western  railroads  and  refurbished  by 
Auto-Train. 

The  main  components  of  the  Auto-Train 
service  are: 

TRANSPORTATION 

Not  everybody  can  ride  on  the  Auto-Train : 
You  have  to  have  a  car.  Typically,  a  group  in 
an  auto  is  beaded  for,  or  returning  from  a 
Florida  vacation. 

The  auto  is  taken  by  an  Auto/Train  at- 
tendant when  you  arrive  at  the  stations  and 
driven  on  board  separate  carrier  cars.  Pas- 
sengers, meanwhile,  are  checked  in  and 
directed  to  their  coach  or  sleeper  cars;  it  is 
best  to  pack  a  few  things  you'll  want  on  the 
train  in  a  small  bag  to  take  with  you,  and 
leave  the  large  pieces  of  luggage  in  the  auto. 

After  the  train  arrives  the  next  day,  the 
auto-carrying  cars  are  detached  from  the 
train  and  moved  to  the  special  loading  and 
unloading  ramps.  Your  auto  might  be  out  in 
front  of  the  station  in  a  matter  of  10  min- 
utes, or  about  45  minutes  at  the  maximum. 

In  less  than  24  hours  on  the  1,000-mile  run 
between  Florida  and  Louisville  (less  than  16 
hours  for  a  more  direct,  850-mile  trip  be- 
tween Washington  and  Florida),  you  arrive 
at  your  destination  sans  auto  fatigue  and 
chipper  for  a  potentially  long  drive  to  Miami, 
New  York,  Chicago  or  Detroit. 

Depending  on  how  many  people  travel  v(nth 
each  car  and  how  much  you  value  having 
your  own  car  with  you,  Auto-Trains  can  be 
cheap  or  expensive. 

The  base  fare  between  Washington  and 
Florida  is  9198  for  a  car  and  two  occupants, 
one-way;  between  Louisville  and  Florida,  the 
base  is  $226.  In  a  much  shorter  airplane  trip, 
in  terms  of  hours,  two  persons  could  travel 
for  less  money:  tl22.54  from  National  Airport 
to  Orlando  by  Eastern  Air  Lines,  for  example, 
one-way  for  two  persons  on  a  night  coach,  or 
•151.28  at  other  hours.  Prom  Orlando  to 
LoulsvUle,  by  Eastern,  the  fare  U  fl  10.54  for 
two  by  night  coach  and  $140.54  by  day. 


OF  REMARKS 


For  a  car  of  fou ',  however,  Auto-Train's 
rates  become  more  <  omparable,  since  the  ad- 
ditional cost  is  only  $25  per  passenger.  Thus, 
four  persons  can  1  ravel  by  Auto- Train  to 
Washington  from  O  -lando  for  $248  while  the 
cheapest  Eastern  AJr  rate  would  be  $245.08. 
A  sleeper  on  the  Auto-Train  costs  more, 
however,  and  the  f  a(  t  that  roomette  and  bed- 
room space  is  genert  Uy  sold  out  for  every  trip 
indicates  that  ta&nj  people  want  to  spend 
more  for  the  privac  y  of  the  small  quarters. 
Whether  one  can  sl(  ep  more  easily  in  an  air- 
line-type reclining  ioach  seat  or  a  bed  that 
rocks  back  and  fortk  over  the  rails,  is  purely 
an  individual  mat  er.  Sleeper  fares  range 
from  $45  for  two  pel  sons  to  $85  for  five,  one* 
way. 

Generally,  given  t  le  state  of  America's  rail 
Industry,  which  oftin  has  shunned  mainte- 
nance of  sagging  tfacks  in  recent  years  to 
bolster  sagging  profilts,  the  riding  comfort  on 
Auto-Train  Corp.'s  routes  Is  fair  to  good,  with 
the  best  stretch  iii  Northern  Florida  and 
Southern  Georgia,  o  er  welded  steel  rail. 

Auto-Train,  In  this  Instance,  is  a  benefi- 
ciary of  the  efficient  Seaboard  Coast  Line  and 
(on  the  Louisville  route)  its  subsidiary,  Lou- 
isville &  Nashville,  over  whose  tracks  the 
Auto-Trains  run,  plus  the  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg &  Potoipac  between  Richmond 
and  Lorton,  Va. 

As  for  equipment  Auto-Train  Is  its  own 
master.  The  Washlr  gton  firm  owns  or  con- 
trols all  of  its  dies  d  locomotives  and  pas- 
senger cars,  as  wel  1  as  auto  carriers,  and 
keeps  them  in  opera  ;ion  continually  by  con- 
stant maintenance  i  it  shops  in  Florida. 

Within  a  year,  (Jarfleld  hopes  to  place 
an  order  for  the  fir  it  luxury  rail  passenger 
cars  built  since  the  1950s,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$500,000  each.  The  c  ars  would  have  sleeping 
rooms  on  two  levels,  with  hideaway  sofa  beds 
lounge  chairs,  vaniti  !s  and  perhaps  a  shower 
In  each  compartmen ;. 
Auto-Train  also  Ij  Increasing  capacity  to 
vlth  prototype  trl-level 
carriers  already  ord<  red  that  can  accommo- 
date 12  autos  instead  of  eight  on  current- 
two-level  carriers. 
The  Increased  cai^clty  will  have  a  large 
and  profits  of  Auto- 
Train,  since  much  if  the  overhead  will  re- 
main unchanged.  14  the  12  months  ended 
revenues  rose  about  50 
million  while  profitably 
increased  100  per  cen^  to  at  $1.6  mUlion  ($1.12 
a  share  of  stock) . 

Cleaning  crews  A)  through  each  Auto- 
Train  after  every  t  ip  and  generally  do  a 
thorough  Job,  altho|igh  sometimes  short  of 
were  not  as  clean  as 
they  should  be  for  sightseeing,  and  ashtrays 
were  filled  to  the  brim  before  departure,  on 
a  recent  run  from  F  orlda  to  Washington. 

OOD 
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specific  time  to  eat  Ln  a  specific  buffet  c&r 
when  boarding.  Technically,  each  shift  con- 
sists of  an  hour,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of 
being  urged  to  rusti — especially  if  you're 
eating  dinner  on  the  1 1nal  shift  and  the  crowd 
starts  to  gather  foi  the  movie  to  follow. 
(More  about  that  in  x  minute.) 

Moreover,  there  is  no  overabundance  of 
food  and  the  people  who  are  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  for  either  <  Inner  or  breakfast,  in- 
variably face  a  more  imited  choice,  although 
the  hot  food  remains  hot. 

Marriott  Corp,  and  \uto-Traln  have  worked 
on  the  daily  menus  aver  the  past  two-and- 
a-half  years,  refinlnit  them  to  a  meal  that 
can  be  mass  produced  in  advance  and  put 
onto  each  train  for  further  preparation  and 
serving.  The  end  proiuct  is  sinUlar  to  what 
the  airlines  serve,  but  a  bit  more  down  to 
earth  in  terms  of  whi  it  It  costs.  The  menu  u 
not  as  fancy  today  as  when  Auto-Train 
started,  reflecting  higher  costs  of  food. 

Eating,  thus,  is  tre  ited  more  as  a  pleasant 
necessity  on  Auto- Train  than  an  event, 
which  it  definitely  ca  ti  be  on  older  trains. 

ENTER1  AINMENT 

While  eating  may  lie  the  major  happening 
on  an  old  fashlonec|  train,  an  Auto-Train 
features  movies,  nl^tclubs  with  live  en- 
tertainers, bingo  ant  morning  cartoons  for 
the  children. 

The  movies,  when  t  is  good  ("The  Sting" 
was  shown  on  recei.t  trips),  may  be  the 
closest  thing  Auto-T-aln  has  to  a  problem. 
Even  with  two  show  ngs  of  the  picture,  in 
both  buffet  cars,  not  everyone  on  board  can 
get  a  seat  or  even  a  j  dace  to  stand  or  sit  on 
the  floor. 

The  end  result  is  an  unfortunate,  mad 
rush  to  get  seats  before  the  movie  starts- 
even  as  other  people  are  trying  to  eat  their 
meals.  Normally  patient  hostesses  were  seen 
in  a  state  of  frustra!;lon  and  anger  on  my 
recent  trip,  as  they  tried  to  clean  up  the 
dining  car  while  pet  pie  crowded  in  on  all 
sides. 

I  decided  to  eat  normally,  as  if  nothing 
were  happening.  My  three  boys,  Jeff,  Eric 
and  Tim,  quickly  fled  to  a  more  sane  atmos- 
phere and  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a 
grouchy  New  Englanfler  who  was  as  deter- 
mined to  peer  ahead  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing on  the  movie  screen,  as  I  was  to  con- 
tinue eating,  I  lost  and  got  up  without  finish- 
ing coffee. 

The  nightclub  cars  often  are  crowded,  too, 
but  the  effect  is  diffeient.  One  can  come  and 
go — things  remain  lively  until  3  a.m.  and 
later  on  many  days— and  still  enjoy  the 
scenery  outside  dome  cars,  the  liquor  and  the 
guitar  players,  singe -s,  or  piano  (or  com- 
binations thereof) . 

A  regular  contingei  t  of  about  a  dozen  en- 
tertainers is  employe*  by  Auto-Train,  imder 
the  direction  of  BIII3  Dale  (a  stage  name), 
who  sang  and  played  a  guitar  on  the  first 
Auto-Train.  He  also  h  is  a  stable  of  substitute 
musicians  to  draw  fiom  if  someone  is  sick. 

According  to  John  Pence,  a  guitarist  and 
singer  on  the  recent  Florida- Washington 
train,  each  entertainer  has  his  own  style  and 
each  crowd  is  different.  Working  for  two  con- 
secutive days  and  then  resting  for  three,  the 
entertainers  usually  get  things  under  way 
each  working  night  with  oldies,  which  the 
people  Join  in  singing!. 

Once  the  crowd  is|  won  over  by  this  ap- 
proach, more  modern,  hip  and  esoteric  ma- 
terial Is  accepted.  Yoing  and  old  sing  out  or 
Just  listen  and  sip.  "rhe  atmosphere  is  col- 
legiate  and  happy,   ttccaslonally  boisterous. 

Playing  cards  occtipies  some  people  on 
every  trip  and  all-night  coffee  bars  are  set 
up  in  lounge  areas  aqd  on  sleepers,  plus  hot 
water  for  tea,  Sanka  aiid  hot  chocolate.  Read- 
ing is  another  favorite  pastime,  and  a  bou- 


tique in  one  car  is 
every  departure  with 


}pen  for  a  while  after 
magazines  and  souve- 


nirs for  sale  (there  are  engine  models,  hats, 
shirts,  key  chains  aid  other  items,  all  red 
and  white  and  featuring  Auto-Train  sym- 
bols) . 
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Newspapers  are  picked  up  at  stops  along 
the  way  and  distributed  free  throughout  the 
train. 

One  element  in  the  entertainment  package 
that  doesn't  work  out  too  well  is  a  Miizak- 
type  batch  of  recordings,  played  over  loud- 
speaker at  various  times  and  Interrupting 
with  dull,  repetitive  tones  the  otherwise 
pleasant  clickety-cllck  of  the  tracks.  But. 
some  people  like  it. 

What  it  adds  up  to,  especially  for  the  older 
people  on  board  and  the  children,  and  many 
young  couples,  is  a  lot  of  fun.  It's  a  carefree 
existence  without  much  challenge  to  the 
mind,  and  most  people  like  it  that  way  for 
the  overnight  trip. 

Who  travels  on  Auto-Trains?  Diana  Sperry, 
for  one,  from  Middletown,  Ohio,  and  her  18- 
month -old  son,  Joshua,  for  two.  They  were  on 
the  Louisville-Florida  trip  recently,  beaded 
ultimately  for  Sarasota,  Pla.,  while  Mrs. 
Sperry 's  husband  reports  to  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C. 

"There's  not  much  for  a  very  young  child 
to  do,  except  walk  from  one  end  of  the  train 
to  the  other,"  said  Mrs.  Sperry,  resting  on 
one  trip  to  the  front  end  of  the  Auto-Train. 
"But  it's  far  better  than  driving.  The  setup  is 
nice.  The  seats  are  not  bad." 

Mrs.  Sperry  had  beard  about  Auto-Train 
through  media  attention  given  the  Washing- 
ton-Florida route  and  called  the  American 
Automobile  Association  for  information 
when  she  heard  a  new  Louisville  route  was 
planned. 

She  learned  something  other  potential 
Auto-Train  travelers  must  know:  Tickets  are 
sow  only  by  the  company  and  not  travel 
agents.  There  Is  a  toll-free  telephone  number 
connected  with  a  bank  of  telephones  and  a 
computer-based  ticket  operation  at  1801  K 
St.  NW,  in  Washtagton,  from  which  tickets 
are  ordered  and  mailed  in  advance. 

During  the  winter  months,  most  riders  on 
.4uto-Trains  are  elderly,  retired  and  rela- 
tively affluent  persons  with  property  in  Flor- 
ida, traveling  between  the  Northeastern 
states  (and  now  the  Midwest)  and  the  South; 
some  60  per  cent  of  the  autos  carried  in  these 
months  are  Cadillacs. 

Over  holiday  periods  and  during  the  sum- 
mer, lots  of  families  and  children  are  on 
board,  while  the  crowd  is  a  mixture  in  the 
spring  and  tending  to  be  more  elderly  in  the 
faU. 

At  all  times,  the  crew  is  young.  Except  for 
the  railroad  operating  crew  members  (em- 
ployed by  the  Seaboard  or  RF&P) ,  the  host- 
esses, hosts,  service  directors  and  mainte- 
nance people  on  each  train  are  on  Auto- 
Train's  payroll. 

Garfield  emphasizes  promotions  from  with- 
in (the  firm  now  employs  640  persons)  as  well 
as  his  own  sense  of  perfection  in  promoting 
employees'  enthusiasm,  and  It  appears  to 
work:  One  couple  planned  a  June  wedding  in 
the  nightclub  car. 

Garfield  also  has  outlawed  tips.  "They're 
paid  well,"  he  said  of  his  employees. 

Auto-Train  pay  is  equivalent  to  or  better 
than  comparable  work  on  other  railroads — 
plus  fringe  benefits  and  a  stock  purchase 
plan.  Under  consideration  is  a  pension  or 
profit-sharing  program.  An  attempt  by  a  rail 
union  to  organize  shop  workers  last  year 
failed,  96-24. 

ATTTO -TRAIN   TIPS 

Too  much  demand  remains  a  big  problem 
for  people  wanting  to  ride  Auto-Trains,  with 
space  sold  out  on  some  trains  between  now 
and  the  end  of  August.  There  are  cancella- 
tions, however,  and  a  waiting  list.  Generally, 
It  Is  wise  to  make  reservations  two  to  six 
months  in  advance  to  guarantee  space,  or  a 
year  ahead  in  the  case  of  holiday  periods  in- 
cluding Christmas  and  New  Year's. 

Washington  residents  should  call  785-4000 
for  tickets  and  reservations;  from  the  North- 
eastern U.S..  the  number  Is  800-424-8520, 
from  the  Midwest,  800-124-8670,  and  from 
Florida.  800-424-5410. 

Trains  depart  Lorton,  Va.,  Just  south  of 
Washington  on  1-95.  and  Sanford,  Ka..  at 
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6  pjn.  daily  headed  north  and  south  for 
arrival  at  9:30  a.m. 

Between  Louisville  and  Sanford,  service  is 
now  offered  three  times  weekly,  with  dally 
service  planned  by  December.  Trains  leave 
Florida  at  1  p.m.  and  depart  Louisville  at 
3:30  p.m.,  with  a  travel  time  of  about  22 
hours. 


THE  BRITISH  MIRACLE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  CaUlornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  June  27  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  I  came  upon  an  article 
that  I  believe  deserves  the  consideration 
of  all  Members.  "The  British  Miracle"  re- 
ports on  the  vast  support  that  the  British 
Government  gives  to  the  arts.  This  sup- 
port and  the  resulting  enrichment  in  the 
lives  of  all  Britishers  Is  something  that 
the  United  States  could  well  consider 
adopting  here  in  our  country.  Our  econ- 
omy could  be  helped  by  this  stimulation 
of  economic  activity,  but  the  real  benefits 
to  the  American  people  would  be  some- 
thing incapable  of  measurement  through 
economic  parameters.  I  commend  the 
article  to  all  my  colleagues: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  27,  1974] 
The  British  Miracle 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  June  26. — Over  the  post-war  years 
we  have  had  the  German  Miracle,  the  Italian, 
the  Japanese — the  spurts  of  economic  growth 
that  made  those  countries  newly  rich.  The 
British  read  about  aU  that  and  longed  for  an 
economic  miracle  of  their  own,  something  to 
end  the  long  slow  slide  down  the  Interna- 
tional prosperity  tables. 

No  economic  magic  has  turned  up  here  so 
far,  unless  It  is  the  vision  of  North  Sea  oU  in 
the  future.  But  there  has  been  a  miracle  of 
another;  kind,  one  that  is  not  often  men- 
tioned but  that  is  reason  enough  for  the 
British  to  feel  a  sense  of  achievement.  That 
is  their  record  in  the  arts. 

Visitors  to  this  coxintry  are  always  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  richness  and  variety  of 
theater,  music  and  dance.  They  may  assume 
that  it  has  always  been  thus  In  Britain,  but 
it  has  not.  The  rich  cultural  life  has  been 
made  possible  by  a  transformation,  in  the 
last  25  years,  of  public  and  official  attitudes 
toward  the  arts. 

Before  World  War  n,  official  interest  in  the 
performing  arts  was  largely  confined  to  cen- 
soring them.  Shaw  was  Just  one  of  many  who 
complained  of  an  atmosphere  hostile  to 
creativity  in  ideas  or  forms.  For  100  years  and 
more  efforts  to  build  a  national  theater  had 
got  nowhere. 

Today  the  British  Ooveriunent  spends 
about  $42  million  a  year  on  subsidies  for 
theater,  music  and  dance.  Another  $58  mil- 
lion goes  to  museums  and  galleries,  and  $4 
million  for  the  Film  Institute.  Other  signifi- 
cant sums  are  spent  by  local  governments, 
for  building  new  theaters  or  subsidizing 
repertory  companies. 

The  figure  of  over  $100  million  in  national 
Government  support  for  the  arts  is  astonish- 
ing, considering  Britain's  size  and  economic 
situation.  In  the  United  States,  Federal 
spending  on  aid  to  the  arts  is  $61  million  In 
the  current  fiscal  year — a  lower  figure  in  a 
country  with  fo\ir  times  the  population  and 
about  twelve  times  the  gross  national 
product. 

Account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  In  a  way  the  most 
significant  cultural  phenomenon  in  this 
country.  While  the  public  television  stations 
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of  America  struggle  against  official  parsi- 
mony, the  B.B.C.  has  revenues  of  $33  mlUlon 
a  year  from  license  fees  imposed  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  B.B.C.  carries  on  a  good  music 
network,  its  own  orchestras,  drama  and  a 
general  creative  program  that  makes  its  tele- 
vision output  the  most  interesting  in  the 
world. 

Of  coxirse  artistic  excellence  need  not  de- 
pend on  public  money.  One  example  of  an 
institution  that  survives  on  private  support 
is  the  incomparable  Aldeburgh  Festival,  with 
its  roots  in  the  villages  and  churches  and 
mysterious  countryside  of  East  Suffolk.  To 
hear  the  music  of  Benjamin  Britten  or  Henry 
Purcell  \n  Aldeburgh  is  to  feel  the  connection 
of  land  and  art. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  per- 
forming arts  generaUy  require  public  sub- 
sidy today  to  survive  on  a  level  above  the 
frivolous.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  plays  of 
Harold  Pinter,  Tom  Stoppard,  David  Storey 
and  Edward  Bond  have  usually  been  produced 
by  the  subsidized  theater  companies:  the 
National,  Royal  Shakespeare  and  Royal 
Court.  A  new  National  Theater,  an  exciting 
building  designed  by  Denys  Lasdun  and  be- 
ing built  by  the  national  and  London  gov- 
ernments, is  nearing  completion  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames. 

In  the  end  it  Is  not  buildings  or  statistics 
that  matter  but  particular  artistic  experi- 
ences. And  so  it  is  appropriate  to  anchor 
this  attempt  at  describing  eomethlng  that 
Britain  does  well,  very  well,  in  the  writer's 
experience  of  one  performance. 

It  was  Verdi's  'Talstaff,"  played  at  the 
royal  opera  house,  Covent  Garden,  the  other 
evening  with  Tito  Gobbl  in  the  title  role. 
"Falstaff"  used  to  be  considered  an  oddity; 
now  performances  are  besieged.  More  and 
more  people  have  come  to  see  this  work  of 
Verdi's  eightieth  year  as  an  ultimate  use  of 
music  and  drama  to  express  human  weak- 
ness and  glory,  failure  and  aspiration. 

The  crucial  thing  about  the  character  of 
Falstaff  Is  that  he  is  not  a  buffoon.  Vain,  yes, 
and  gullible,  and  deceiving,  but  with  a  res- 
ervoir of  wisdom  and  dignity  and  force;  the 
force  of  life,  for  Falstaff  is  the  symbol  of  life, 
of  humanity  with  all  its  imperfections.  That, 
at  least,  was  what  Verdi  and  his  librettist, 
Bolto,  saw  in  the  character.  They  perhaps 
saw  more  than  Shakespeare. 

The  other  night  'nto  Oobbl  was  all  those 
things.  He  was  the  butt  of  the  Windsor  wives 
and  their  outraged  men,  but  he  remained 
larger  than  any  of  them;  he  remained  In  con- 
trol. When  he  stmg  of  how  he  had  been  slim 
enough  to  slip  through  a  ring  when  he  was 
page  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  he  sang  of  aU 
o\ir  regretted  yesterdays,  but  with  spirit 
undimmed  by  physical  change. 

A  great  performance  is  always  a  small 
miracle.  That  the  arts  thrive  as  they  do  in 
this  country  is  a  larger  one. 


THE  GREAT  OIL  SWINDLE,  OR: 
MAYBE  NOW  CERTAIN  BUSINESS 
LEADERS  WILL  SUPPORT  TAX 
REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
newspapers  disclose  the  losses  sustained 
by  a  gold  ribbon  list  of  famous  Ameri- 
cans who  got  taken  on  an  Investment 
scheme  based  on  a  tax  shelter  and  tax 
dodge.  Prom  early  indications.  It  ap- 
pears that  their  loss  on  the  tax  free  get 
rich  tax  gimmick  will  run  as  high  as 
$100  million  . 

The  amazing  list  Includes  such  In- 
dividuals  as   Jack  Benny,   Lewis   Foy, 
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president  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  Donald 
Kendall,  chairman  of  Pepsi-Co  Inc.,  and 
many  other  giants  of  the  business,  legal, 
and  entertaining  professions.  The  list  Is 
a  veritable  who's  who  of  America's  big 
and  mighty  who  dislike  paying  Federal 
Income  taxes. 

Their  losses  are  largely  paper  losses, 
since  their  Investments  were  largely 
made  for  tax  avoidance  purposes.  Most 
of  their  losses  would  and  should  have 
been  paid  in  their  income  taxes.  Their 
losses  are  therefore  shared  by  the 
Treasury. 

We  should  not  shed  a  tear  for  these 
fancy  losers — ^nor  should  we  establish  a 
loan  program  for  them  to  "shore  up" 
their  losses. 


INPLA-nON— PROFESSOR  HELLER 
ON  INDEXING 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, as  the  economy  has  experienced 
double-digit  inflation,  much  attention 
has  been  paid  by  economists,  policymak- 
ers, and  the  general  public  to  methods 
of  slowing  these  often-damaging  in- 
creases in  the  price  level.  One  method 
which  has  been  widely  debated  is  wage 
and  price  controls — a  method  which  was 
poorly  administered  by  an  administra- 
tion hostile  to  its  philosophy  and  which, 
as  an  expected  consequence,  failed  to  do 
the  job  that  some  policymakers  believed 
possible.  Another  which  has  been  pro- 
posed is  the  deliberate  contraction  of 
the  money  supply  through  the  mainte- 
nance of  consistently  high-interMt 
rates — a  policy  which  forces  certain  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  especially  the 
housing  industry,  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  the  control  of  inflation.  A  third 
alternative  is  a  deliberate  policy  of  fiscal 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government — a  method  which  invari- 
ably seems  to  disproportionately  affect 
those  social  programs  designed  to  foster 
a  higher  quality  of  life  for  the  American 
people.  In  addition  to  these  three  tradi- 
tional vehicles,  there  is  much  discussion 
of  a  new  proposal — widely  known  as  the 
Brazilian  plan  of  indexing  or  monetary 
correction — to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
inflation  in  the  United  States. 

In  Brazil,  the  use  of  indexing  has  cor- 
responded to  a  large  decrease  in  the  rate 
of  Inflation  and  substantial  progress  in 
the  area  of  economic  growth.  But  it  must 
be  imderstood  that  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  casual  relationship,  for,  as  the 
distinguished  economist,  Walter  Heller, 
points  out  in  the  following  article,  other 
factors  unique  to  the  Brazilian  experi- 
ence have  contributed  to  the  control  of 
Inflation,  so  that  the  economic  improve- 
ments cannot  be  directly  attributed  to 
the  indexation  procedure.  Another  very 
Important  factor  not  mentioned  in  the 
article  which  would  seriously  Impair  the 
transferability  of  the  indexation  pro- 
gram is  that  Brazil  is  ruled  by  an  author- 
itarian regime  which  has  virtually  un- 
limited   power    In    forcing    people    to 
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"tighten  their  bess"  in  order  to  transfer 
real  income  to  capital  at  ttie  expense  of 

the  workers.        I 

Whether  or  not  we  agree.  Dr.  Heller's 
comments  deserve  the  attention  of  each 
Member  as  we  wtestle  with  the  problem 
of  inflation,  and,  'therefore,  I  would  like 
to  insert  his  article,  "Has  the  Time  Come 
for  Indexing?"  from  the  Jtme  20  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  the  Recobo  at  this 
time. 

The  text  followt : 
[From  the  WaU  Str<  et  JoiuriuJ,  June  20, 1974] 
Has  the  Time  iCome  foe  Indexing? 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

In  a  word  caught  In  the  tolls  of  unre- 
lenting Inflation,  it  Is  small  wonder  that 
"Indexing"  or  "Indexation"  Is  gaining  at- 
tention and  adherents. 

The  idea  of  usl^g  a  general  price  index 
to  translate  fluctuating  money  values  of 
payments  like  wages  and  interest  and  of 
assets  like  bonds  femd  savings  into  stable 
real  value  is  not  new,  of  course.  A  century 
ago,  the  English  economist  Jevons  was 
searching  for  Just  such  a  stable  standard 
of  values.  And  iq  recent  years,  Belgium, 
Israel  and  Finlank  have  indexed  wages, 
pensions,  rents  an4  a  wide  range  of  finan- 
cial transactions,     i 

Even  in  the  United  States,  we  practice 
indexing  in  a  linilted  way.  Cost-of-living 
adjustments  providb  some  insurance  against 
inflation  for  32  million  Social  Seciirity 
and  civil  service  beneficiaries  and  13  million 
recipients  of  food  ■  stamps.  And  the  wages 
of  about  10%  of  tile  labor  force  are  at  least 
partly  hedged  agalhst  inflation  by  cost-of- 
living  escalators. 

What  is  new  Is  i|ot  indexing  as  such,  but 
the  proposal  that  lit  be  applied  across  the 
board.  Struck  by  Brazil's  heady  economic 
experience,  Milton  Friedman  urges  \is  to 
"express  all  transactions  that  have  a  time 
duration  in  terms  ^hat  eliminate  the  effect 
of  inflation."  This,  it  is  claimed,  would  au- 
tomatically take  ttoth  the  sting  and  the 
honey  out  of  inflajtion  and  clear  the  path 
for  monetary  and  fiscal  measures  to  bring 
It  under  control. 

Brazil's  wldespreBd  use  of  indexing,  or 
what  it  calls  "monetary  correction"  has 
coincided  with  a  marked  slowdown  in  in- 
flation and  a  strobg  speed-up  In  growth. 
The  annual  rate  of  inflation  was  brought 
dovm  from  about  99%  in  1964  to  1S%  in  1973 
(though  world-wi<]e  inflationary  pressures 
have  again  pushed  It  up  to  over  36%  In  the 
early  months  of  1974).  Meanwhile,  real 
growth  has  averaged  better  than  10%  a 
year  since  1968. 

THE    BEAZIXIAN    EZFESIENCX 

But  has  indexing  really  been  the  hero  of 
the  piece?  Does  the  BrazUian  experience 
apply  to  conditlorn  in  the  VS.f  For  much 
of  the  following  aaalysis  I  am  indebted  to 
Professor  Albert  FIshlow  at  the  University 
of  California.  i 

After  the  militai^  takeover  tn  1964,  Bra- 
zil applied  indexing  with  a  vengeance  In  an 
effort  to  cope  with  rampant  inflation  and 
to  get  financial  markets  back  on  their  feet: 

Indexes  measuring  inflation  rates  of  the 
recent  past  are  ueed  to  translate  money 
values  into  real  values  for  payments  of  rent, 
interest  and  taxes  as  well  as  for  assets  like 
bonds,  savings  accounts  and  both  the  flxed 
and  working  capital  of  business. 

Wage  increases  are  determined  by  apply- 
ing an  index  of  expected  future  price  and 
productivity  increases  to  a  base  consisting  of 
the  average  real  wages  paid  in  the  preceding 
24  months. 

Profits  are  deteniined  on  the  basis  of  r«*l 
gains  after  monetary  correction,  whUs  the 
level  of  exemption  and  the  range  of  tax 
brackets  under  the;  personal  income  tax  are 
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redefined  each  year  in  accordance  with  price 
level  changes. 

Tlie  foreign  exch^ge  rate  was  put  on  a 
crawling  peg.  a  systei  a  or  regular  mlnldevalu- 
ations  geared  to  tfie  differential  rate  of 
Brazilian  inflation. 

The  measure  of  inflation  generally  used 
for  the  correction  jirocess  is  the  wholesale 
commodKy  price  index  (except  In  the  case 
of  rentals,  where  the  miniTnnm  wage  Is  used 
as  the  indexing  standard) .  Apart  from  wages, 
where  the  index  Is  applied  in  an  arbitrary 
way,  the  system  is  far  from  automatic.  "R) 
implement  changes  In  economic  policy,  the 
the  authorities  have  adjusted  tax  privileges, 
loan  repayment  terms  and  real  estate  rate 
levels  from  time  to  t^me. 

Wage  indexing,  as  used  In  Brazil,  was  not 
a  device  to  help  labor  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion. In  fact,  the  wage  formula,  especially 
dvirlng  the  early  years,  had  a  built-in  bias 
toward  a  reduction  of  real  wages,  partly  be- 
cause the  correction  for  future  inflation  (and 
productivity  advances)  substantially  under- 
shot the  mark  and  partly  because  rampant 
Inflation  eroded  the  calculated  wage  base.  As 
a  result,  real  minimum  wages  declined  some 
16%  in  the  flrst  phatse  of  the  program  up  to 
1967.  In  the  follo^^g  flve  years,  average 
wage  gains  covered  oinly  half  to  two-thirds  of 
productivity  advances.  Only  In  1972  and  1973 
did  rough  parity  prevail. 

No  one  disputes  taiat  the  Brazilian  econ- 
omy has  made  impressive  strides  in  the  dec- 
ade since  indexation  was  introduced.  But 
the  closer  one  looks,  the  clearer  it  becomes 
that  Indexing — in  thie  usually  accepted  sense 
of  impartial  and  automatic  adjustments  to 
general  price  movements — made  only  a  mar- 
ginal contribution  to  that  success.  Several 
facts  lead  Inescapabfy  to  this  conclusion. 

First,  the  decislv©  role  in  reducing  Bra- 
zil's inflation  was  Mayed  not  by  indexing 
but  by  (a)  fiscal  dls^rlpUne  that  reduced  tbe 
cash  deflclt  from  more  than  4%  of  total  out- 
put in  1963  to  a  smkll  surplus  in  1973;  (b) 
price  and  wage  con^ls;  (c)  the  large  pro- 
ductivity dividends  Iproduced  by  high  rates 
of  growth,  and  (d)  greater  international 
openness  and  the  resulting  competitive  pres- 
sures on  the  domestic  economy. 

Second,  Brazil's  In-name-only  indexation 
for  wages  was  actually  a  formula  for  unwind- 
ing inflation  at  the  expense  of  labor.  The  sub- 
stantial decline  in  ^eal  wages,  especially  la 
the  lower-income  groups,  bears  witness  to 
this.  I 

Third,  from  the  foregoing  It  is  clear  that 
the  Important  parts  of  the  program  bearing 
the  label  "monetary  correction"  did  not  serve 
the  cause  of  equity  under  conditions  of  rapid 
price  rise — which  presiimably  is  the  name  of 
the  game  in  Indetlng — but  precisely  the 
opposite.  ' 

Fourth,  far  from  being  an  automatic  cor- 
rection based  on  overall  price  movements  and 
thereby  serving  as  a  neutral  "rule"  to  sup- 
plant governmental  authority  In  allocating 
resoiurces  and  distributing  Income,  Brazilian 
indexing  has  been  highly  discretionary.  To 
think  otherwise  do4s  not  do  credit  to  the 
ingen\ilty  and  inndvativeness  of  Brazilian 
policymakers.  It  fail«  to  convey  the  degree  to 
which  rapid  growth  and  disinflation  were  a 
product  of  conscious  intervention  in  the 
economy.  I 

Fifth,  as  recognize^  by  such  respected  Bra- 
zilian authorities  as  Minister  of  Finance 
Mario  Enrique  SimoHson,  indexing  eUmlnates 
the  \i8ual  frictions  la  the  inflationary  prooeas 
and  thus  may  become  a  "feedback  factor"  in 
the  rate  of  price  increases.  The  1974  Jump 
In  Brazil's  inflation  rate  stemming  from  the 
global  rise  in  food  and  energy  prices  seems 
to  illustrate  this  point.  The  country's  nimble 
policymakers  already  are  investigating  new 
ways  of  blocking  this  transmission  effect. 

Although  Indexing  played  a  minor  direct 
role  In  Brazil's  successes  on  the  growth  and 
Inflation  fronts,  it  did  help  set  the  stag*' 
By  restoring  and  gi^aranteeing  positive  real 
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rates  of  interest  to  savers.  It  helped  revive 
capital  markets  and  created  the  conditions 
in  which  new  flnancial  institutions  could 
work,  thus  enabling  the  market  to  allocate 
resoiirces  more  efficiently.  Also,  with  the  help 
of  a  broad  range  of  export  subsidies  and  in- 
centives, the  crawllng-peg  exchange  rate 
facilitated  a  trxily  impressive  growth  in 
Brazil's  exports.  These  consequences  were  im- 
portant for  Brazil's  economic  advance.  But 
they  are  largely  irrelevant  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy blessed  with  strong  financial  institu- 
tions and  foreign  trade. 

Indeed,  the  adjustment  of  interest  rates 
to  Inflation  via  the  marketplace,  as  in  the 
U.S.,  affords  an  interest  contrast  with  ad- 
justments by  Indexing.  What  Is  the  greater 
wisdom?  To  escalate  long-term  interest  rates 
via  Indexing  m  response  to  the  1973-74  food 
and  fuel  price  explosion?  Or  temporarily  to 
offer  a  negative  return  on  long-term  money 
as  our  sophisticated  capital  markets  are 
doing?  These  markets  seem  to  be  telling  us 
that  we  should  not  build  today's  inflation 
into  tomorrow's  expectations  on  an  exactly 
proportionate  basis  (nor,  for  that  matter, 
should  we  ignore  projected  earnings  In  the 
productive  sector). 

COST-PUSH  PaESSTTRZ 

An  automatic  across-the-board  indexing 
system  would  have  promptly  translated  sky- 
rocketing commodity  prices  not  only  into 
higher  interest  rates  but  into  higher  wages. 
Thus,  it  would  have  put  relentless  cost-push 
pressure  on  the  general  price  level.  Under 
the  present  system,  one  has  at  least  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  avoid  converting  the  1973-74 
"soft  core"  Inflation— food,  fuel.  Industrial 
materials  and  post-Phase  4  pop-up  infla- 
tion— into  a  "hard  core"  price-wage  spiral 
reaching  well  Into  the  future. 

Because  of  Its  uneven  Impacts,  then,  our 
existing  system  throws  sand  Into  the  gears 
of  inflation.  Indexing  would  oil  the  gears 
and  speed  the  process  of  inflation. 

Under  present  circumstances,  a  good  case 
can  be  made  for  using  cost-of-living  es- 
calators in  wage  bargains  instead  of  biUId- 
tng  the  present  rate  of  inflation  into  those 
contracts.  Labor  is  thus  protected  against 
high  rates  of  Inflation,  while  the  public  is 
assured  that  wages  won't  be  pegged  at  levels 
that  ignore  declining  rates  of  inflation. 

But  it  should  be  recognized  that  if  across- 
the-board  indexing  of  wages  were  required, 
vexing  questions  would  arise.  Would  the 
base,  or  take-off  point,  simply  be  the  exist- 
ing wag©  level,  or  would  adjustments  have  to 
be  made  for  previous  wage  erosion  and  wage 
inequities?  Would  some  nationwide  adjust- 
ment for  productivity  also  have  to  be  pre- 
scribed? And  would  that  not  call  for  price- 
monitoring? 

Beyond  this,  could  a  cost-of-living  index 
be  tuned  finely  enough  to  maintain  the  even- 
handedness  that  Is  a  major  objective  of  in- 
dexing? It  is  probably  beyond  the  edacity 
of  an  Indexing  system,  for  example,  to  ad- 
Just  for  the  fact  that  inroads  of  zooming 
food  and  fuel  prices  have  been  more  serious 
toT  modest  and  low  Incomes  than  for  high 
incomes. 

Or  consider  the  difficulties  in  trying  to 
index  Income  tax  liabilities  as  Brazil  has 
done: 

Suppose  we  adjusted  personal  exemptions 
and  the  width  of  the  tox  brackets  by  the 
cost-of-living  index  today.  It  would  give  too 
much  relief  to  those  for  whom  food  and  fuel 
absorb  only  a  small  percentage  of  Income 
and  vice  versa. 

A  tax  fix  via  Indexing  cuts  tax  Uabillties 
for  those  hurt  by  inflation  but  Imposes  no 
penalties  on  those,  like  debtors,  who  are 
helped  by  it. 

Indexing  reduces  the  automatic  stabUlzing 
force  that  a  progressive  income  tax  exerts  by 
taking  more  money  out  of  an  inflationary 
economy.  In  this  sense  It  demands  mco'e  of 
discretionary  flscal  policy. 
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Indexing  would  also  throw  a  heavier  bur- 
den on  conventional  flscal,  monetary  and 
wage-price  policies  because  it  is  such  an 
efficient  "conductor"  of  the  inflationary  im- 
pact of  outside  shocks  like  the  quadrupling 
of  Arab  oil  prices.  Such  policies  are  having  a 
hard  enough  time  trying  to  curb  existing 
inflation  without  making  them  compensate 
for  indexation  as  well. 

SOME   ATTRACTIONS 

This  is  not  to  say  that  indexation  has  no 
role  to  play  in  the  U.S.  economy.  As  the  Social 
Security  and  food  stamp  examples  illustrate, 
it  has  deflnite  attractions  as  a  means  of 
buffering  the  incomes  of  groups  who  have 
no  built-in  protection  against  inflation.  Cost- 
of-living  escalators  for  wages  can  also  play  a 
useful  role  in  an  economy  where  Inflationary 
forces  are  ebbing.  And  the  federal  govern- 
ment might  want  to  issue  an  indexed  secu- 
rity itself  and  remove  legal  barriers  to  private 
indexing  arrangements  m  financial  trans- 
actions. Having  "purchasing  power  bonds"  as 
an  option  would  enable  the  system  to  respond 
more  efficiently  to  differential  expectations 
of  future  infiation  among  investors  and 
thereby  reduce  nominal  interest  rates. 

But  even  with  the  best  of  intentions  and 
the  most  perfect  of  applications,  indexing 
cannot  fairly  lay  claim  to  being  neutral, 
automatic  or  highly  equitable.  It  does  not  do 
away  with  either  market  power  or  political 
power.  But  it  does  do  away  with  some  of  the 
inhibitions  against  inflation  and  some  of  the 
frictions  that  serve  as  circuit-breakers  to 
slow  it  down. 

In  short,  carefully  targeted  Indexing  in 
small  doses  can  promote  equity  without 
worsening  Inflation.  But  in  large  doses,  it 
Is  more  likely  to  be  an  opiate  than  a  cure 
for  inflation. 

(Dt.  Heller,  president  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  is  Regents'  Professor 
of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Journal's  Board  of  Contributors,  four  dis- 
tinguished professors  who  contributed  peri- 
odic articles  reflecting  a  broad  range  of 
views.) 


SIXTY-EIGHTH  GRAND  CONVEN- 
TION OF  THE  ORDER  OF  SONS  OF 
ITALY  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  State  of  New  York  Order  of  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America  and,  in  particular,  to 
Joseph  G.  Bologna,  grand  venerable. 

The  members  of  the  Order  of  Sons  of 
Italy  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  today 
beginning  their  68th  grand  convention 
at  the  Concord  Hotel  in  Kiamesha  Lake, 
N.Y.  I  congratulate  the  delegates  and 
the  12,000  members  of  the  order  for 
the  flne  work  they  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  in  the  past  year  and  for  the 
renewsd  of  their  dedication  for  the  forth- 
coming year  in  achieving  their  objec- 
tives which  not  only  enhance  their  quali- 
ties of  citizenship  but  continue  to  make 
them  better  citizens  in  a  great  country. 
They  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
work  in  projecting  Americanism  among 
new  Immigrants;  for  their  work  among 
the  youths  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  certainly  for  their  many  charitable 
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endeavors  In  the  support  of  Bojrs  Town 
of  Italy;  their  fight  against  Cooley's 
anemia  and  their  endeavors  In  award- 
ing: educational  scholarships  throughout 
the  State. 
I  salute  my  worthy  brothers. 


PROFTTMAKING  SCHOOLS  AUSO 

LURE  VETERANS 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  cAuroKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ongoing 
series  of  articles  by  Eric  Wentworth  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  week  continues 
to  provide  evidence  for  the  Indispensa- 
bility  of  H.R.  11927,  the  Postsecondary 
Education  Consumer  Protection  Act, 
which  Mr.  Pettis,  my  distinguished  col 
league  from  California,  and  I  Introducedl 
in  December  of  last  year.  The  fact  that! 
veterans,  seeking  further  education  un-| 
der  the  GI  bill,  are  also  victimized  by 
the  at  times  fraudulent  claims  of  certain 
proprietary  schools  further  argues  for 
the  speedy  consideration  and  passage,  of 
this  bill.  I  respectfully  bring  to  the  at 
tention  of  my  colleagues  Mr.  Went 
worth's  third  article,  describing  how 
certain  schools  Ixire  our  veterans,  the 
text  of  which  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  26,  1974] 
Schools  Ltthe  Veterans  WrrH  Tools  amu 
TVs 

(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

"Build  and  keep  one  of  today's  most  ad- 
vanced color  TVs!"  virged  BeU  &  HoweU  in 
its  three-page  advertisement  In  the  April 
Reader's  Digest.  "It's  the  perfect  spare-time 
project  ...  an  enjoyable  way  to  leam  abouti 
the  exciting  new  field  of  digital  electronics! 

The  ad,  one  of  many  Bell  &  Howell  has 
been  running.  Invited  readers  to  send  in  for 
more  detaUs  and  a  free  booklet  about  Ol 
BUI  benefits. 

The  OI  Bill,  according  to  Oeorge  P. 
Doherty,  who  headed  the  company's  educa- 
tion ventures  until  resigning  recently,  has 
been  subsidizing  about  two-thirds  of  the 
150,000  students  taking  Bell  &  Howell  corre- 
spondence courses  in  color-television  tech- 
nology, other  electronics  fields  and  account- 
ing. 

Bell  &  Howell,  in  fact,  is  one  of  numerous 
companies  selling  correspondence  courses  in 
subjects  from  color-television  technology  to 
motel  management  that  have  found  the  OI 
Bill  a  bonanza  for  enrollments. 

Veterans  pursuing  conventional  classroom 
educations  receive  fixed  monthly  benefits  re- 
gardless of  their  expenses — a  system  causing 
repeated  outcries  as  tuition  and  living  costs 
soar.  But  those  taking  correspondence 
courses  are  reimbursed  for  completed  lessons 
at  a  flat  90  per  cent  of  the  tuition,  whatever 
it  happens  to  be  and  whatever — such  as  ex- 
pensive "build  and  keep"  television  sets — 
it  hapepns  to  cover. 

The  market  subsidized  by  the  OI  Bill  is 
immense.  When  Congress  launched  the  pres- 
ent program  eight  years  ago,  it  provided 
benefits  not  only  for  Vietnam  veterans  but 
for  all  those  who  had  been  mustered  out  as 
far  back  as  1955.  And,  for  the  first  time.  It 
extended  coverage  to  active-duty  servicemen. 

All  told,  the  present  OI  Bill  has  rendered 
some  9.7  million  young  and  not-so-young 
Americans  eligible  for  benefits.  Through  last 
June,  the  Veterans  Administration  bad  spent 
some  98.1  billion  on  training  benefits  for  more 
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than  4.1  million  of  those  eligible — making 
the  GI  Bill  by  far  the  largest  federal  student 
subsidy  program. 

VTTERANS'    EDUCATION 

Companies  selling  education  for  profit — 
including  big  corporations  such  as  Bell  & 
Howell  which  have  entered  the  field  since 
the  current  OI  BUI  began — have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  student  market  In  a  massive 
way.  While  most  people  might  think  of  vet- 
erans using  their  benefits  to  study  on  college 
campuses,  nearly  one  in  four  has  been  spend- 
ing them  on  commercially  sold  correspond- 
ence courses. 

In  1972,  according  to  Veterans  Administra- 
tion data  published  last  fall  by  Educational 
Testing  Service,  12  profit-seeking  schools 
each  enrolled  more  Ql  Bill  students  than  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

Advance  Schools,  Inc.,  of  Chicago  led  the 
VA  list  with  61.114  QI  BUI  correspondence 
students,  more  than  the  total  student 
bodies — ^part-time  as  well  as  full-time— of 
American,  Oeorge  Washington  and  George- 
town universities  combined. 

Commercial  Trades  Institute,  owned  by 
Montgomery  Ward,  was  second  with  34,800 
GI  Bill  students.  Further  down  the  list  were 
two  Washington -based  schools  owned  by 
McGraw-Hill:  Capitol  Radio  Engineering 
Institute  with  8,564  GI  Bill  enrollees  and  Na- 
tional Radio  Institute  with  7,901. 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park,  with  the  largest  GI  BUI  enrollment  that 
year  among  all  public  and  private  nonprofit 
Institutions,  had  only  4,381. 

Companies  in  the  correspondence  school 
business  have  captured  a  big  share  of  the 
market  through  aggressive  selling.  Their  ads 
appear  in  Army  Times,  Argosy,  Action  Comics, 
Popular  Mechanics,  Popular  Electronics, 
Penthouse,  Front  Page  Detective,  Glamour, 
Hot  Rodder,  Ebony,  National  Enquirer  and  a 
host  of  other  publications. 

These  ads  extol  the  high  pay  and  status, 
even  the  excitement  and  glamor,  that  sup- 
posedly await  students  completing  the 
course.  Cleveland  Institute  of  Electronics, 
promoting  its  color-television  course,  claims, 
"You'll  Be  Dynamite." 

The  ads  also  state  "Approved  for  Veterans" 
or  simUar  wording  assuring  readers  that  the 
courses  qualify  for  GI  BUI  benefits. 

Some  companies  exploit  the  OI  BUI  bla- 
tantly. Recently,  for  example.  Commercial 
Trades  Institute  display  boxes  crammed  with 
"take  one"  cards  appeared  In  a  latmdry  and 
a  delicatessen  on  Wisconsin  Avenue  here. 
The  red-white-and-blue  cards,  headed  "At- 
tention All  Veterans,"  with  an  American  fiag 
In  one  corner,  read,  "It  wiU  pay  you  to  learn 
about  your  benefits  under  the  GI  BUI.  Spe- 
cialized home  study  training  for  those  who 
qualify.  Tools  and  equipment  furnished  and 
are  yours  to  keep." 

Veterans  could  mall  In  one  of  the  pre- 
addressed  cards  for  more  information  about 
courses  in  color-television  servicing  and  six 
other  subjects. 

THE    990    SALESMEN 

Some  correspondence  school  companies 
rely  whoUy  on  ads  and  promotional  maUlngs. 
Advance  Schools,  on  the  other  band,  uses  590 
fulltlme  salesmen  operating  out  of  147  dls- 
trtct  offices.  BeU  &  HoweU  uses  both  ads  and 
salesmen,  of  which  it  has  400  for  its  elec- 
tronics courses  and  another  100  for  account- 
ing. 

The  European  edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
published  a  special  series  last  November  on 
how  some  correspondence  school  salesmen. 
Including  retired  mUltary  officers,  were  prey- 
ing on  enlisted  men  overseas.  Stars  and 
Stripes  reporters  foimd  salesmen  gaining 
Illegal  entry  to  military  bases,  signing  up 
aoldlers  without  worrying  whether  they  could 
benefit  from  the  courses.  Inducing  them  to 
evade  required  counseling  with  base  educa- 
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tion  officers,  and  ev  m  supplying  them  with 
exam  answers  to  hai  ten  their  progress. 

the  VA  and  Congress 
decided  the  GI  Bill  was  making  it  all  too  easy 
for  profit-seeking  correspondence  schools  to 
seU  their  courses — tnd  both  taxpayers  and 
consumers  were  sufBerlng  as  a  result. 

A  special  General  Accounting  Office  report 
showed  75  per  cent  of  the  veterans  and 
servicemen  whose  GI  BlU  benefits  had 
stopped  were  dropotits.  Only  about  half  of 
those  who  finished  their  courses  and  sought 
training-related  jobs  were  successful. 

One  could  weU  conclude,  though  the  GAO 
didn't  say  so,  that  ttiere  bad  been  a  massive 
waste  of  tax  money'  In  GI  BiU  subsidies  to 
veterans  who  dropp^  out  of  their  courses. 

Though  GI  BUI  benefits  were  supposedly 
covering  100  per  cent  of  tuition  at  that  time, 
the  GAO  forund  sonie  134,000  dropouts  had 
paid  an  estimated  924  mlUion  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  This  occurred  because  VA  based 
benefits  on  lessons  completed,  whUe  schools 
accredited  by  the  National  Home  Study 
Council — as  most  were — based  student 
charges  on  the  elapied  time  since  they  first 
enrolled. 

Congress  adopted  i  \  package  of  reforms.  GI 
BUI  benefits  would  cpver  90  per  cent.  Instead 
of  the  full  100  per  cent  of  tuitions.  A  "cool- 
ing-off  period"  would  require  GI  BUI  students 
to  reaffirm  their  intentions  In  writing  at 
least  10  days  after  signing  an  enrollment 
contract.  And  servlcsnen  would  have  to  con- 
sult with  base  eductttlon  officers  before  ap- 
plying for  benefits. 

Congress  also  accepted  the  National  Home 
Study  Council's  refund-policy  reform  for  ac- 
credited schools,  which  would  tie  refunds  to 
percentages  of  lessone  completed. 

The  reforms  took  effect  Jan.  1,  1973,  and 
had  a  marked  effecti  VA  reported  that  new 
enroUments  In  commercial  correspondence 
coiirses  during  the  first  six  months  fell  27.8 
per  cent,  from  130,93T  a  year  earlier  to  94,495. 
New  enrollments  by  iservlcemen  alone  drop- 
ped dramatically,  fr^m  26,190  to  12,803. 

"Somebody  out  iibere  has  been  saying 
something  right  to  people  about  commercial 
correspondence  courees.  Col.  John  J.  Sul- 
Uvan,  Pentagon  adult  education  director, 
told  a  gathering  of  military-base  education 
officers  last  faU  in  Dfaias. 

FROBIXl^  PERSISTED 

Serious  problems,  however,  have  persisted. 
Dropout  rates  have  remained  high.  Even  Bell 
&  Howell,  promoted  ^  the  "CadUlac"  of  cor- 
respondence schools,  reported  that  at  most 
50  per  cent  of  thoi^  who  sign  up  for  Its 
courses  actually  complete  them. 

The  Stars  and  siipes  articles,  a  recent 
Boston  Globe  serlesl  and  The  Washington 
Post's  own  investigations  confirm  that  sales 
abuses  stiU  occur. 

And,  in  partlculaii  the  fact  that  GI  Bill 
benefits  for  comi^ercial  correspondence 
courses  remain  pegg^  to  tuition  rates — even 
at  90  per  cent  instead  of  100  per  cent  of 
those  rates — whelps  perpetuate  the  program's 
heavy  costs.  I 

To  the  extent  tuition  rates  cover  market- 
ing as  well  as  instruotlonal  costs,  the  GI  BUI 
subsidizes  both.         I 

A  study  funded  bi  the  Carnegie  Corp.  six 
years  ago  estimate^  medium-sized  corre- 
spondence schools  were  spending  40  to  45 
per  cent  of  their  budgets  on  sales  and  pro- 
motion, and  less  than  half  that  amount — 17 
per  cent — on  direct  Instructional  costs. 

A  Washington  Post  reporter  mailed  in 
coupons  or  letters  answering  the  ads  of  some 
three  dozen  comiAuvial  corre^>ondence 
schools  to  learn  about  their  promotional 
methods.  Tliey  responded  with  salvos  of 
folksy  form  letters  atid  elaborate  glossy  bro- 
chures. ' 

National  Camera,  ^hich  runs  a  camera  re- 
pair school  based  in  jColorado,  was  the  most 
prolific.  It  sent  a  total  of  14  pieces  of  maU 
over  an  elght-montl|  period  in  response  to 
one  Inquiry. 


Getting  no  responsf 
LaSalle  Extension 
you  first  inquired  about 
In   motel/hotel   training 
positive  step  toward) 
now,  for  some  reason, 
the  way." 
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to  its  initial  mailings, 

University  wrote,  "When 

the  LaSaUe  course 

you  had   taken  a 

a  bigger  future.  And 

you  have  faltered  along 


ETE-CATCHnfG  EQUIPMENT 

Many  companies  promote  their  course* 
With  a  heavy  stress  on  expensive  or  eye- 
catching hardware  which  they  would  supply 
with  the  lessons.  They  seemed  to  include  such 
equipment  as  much  to  seU  the  course  as  to 
enhance  its  educational  value.  In  extreme 
cases,  they  seemed  to  be  selling  equipment 
rather  than  educatioo. 

This  seemed  most  notably  the  case  with 
BeU  &  HoweU,  Cleveland  Institute  of  Elec- 
tronics, National  Technical  Schools,  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  and  others 
seUlng  color-television  technology  courses  in 
which  they  featured  deluxe  "buUd  and  keep" 
construction  kits  as  Well  as  assorted  testing 
equipment.  ^ 

Anyone  can  buy  snch  kits  by  maU  order 
from  the  Heath  Co.  in  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
which  supplies  detailed  and  readable  man- 
uals for  step-by-step  assembly,  maintenance 
and  trouble-shooting.  Richard  Shadier, 
Heath's  contract  salts  manager,  confirmed 
that  his  company  sells  "Heathkit"  color  tele- 
vision sets  at  volun^e  discounts  to  Bell  & 
HoweU  and  several  ottier  schools  for  them  to 
use  in  their  correspondence  courses. 

If  you  buy  and  build  the  $599.95  GR-900 
or  $649.95  GR-2000  i  "Heathkit"  sets  from 
Heath  directly,  of  co|urse,  you  pay  the  fiUl 
price  yourself.  If  youVe  a  serviceman  or  vet- 
eran and  acquire  a  modified  "Heathkit" 
through  BeU  &  Howiu's  $1,595  corre^ond- 
ence  course,  howeverJ  the  GI  BlU  will  cover 
90  per  cent  of  your  tqtal  course  cost. 

BeU  &  HoweU's  D^herty  conceded  some- 
one cotUd  sign  up  for  the  course  under  the 
GI  BUI  more  to  get  ja  25-lnch-screen  color 
television  set  at  a  government-subsidized 
bargain  than  to  get  an  education  In  elec- 
tronics. But  there  vrerfc  obstacles,  he  insisted: 
the  170-le8son  course  was  difficult  and  time- 
consimolng,  GI  BUl  benefits  were  paid  only 
for  lessons  completed,  and  students  received 
their  "Heathkit"  components  only  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  course. 

In  addition,  the  GI  Bul  is  supposed  to  sub- 
sidize only  veterans  »nd  servicemen  whose 
studies  have  an  educational,  vocational  or 
professional  objective  for  which  they  are 
not  already  qualified->-and  they  must  state 
their  objective  on  the  benefits  application 
form.  Courses  with  ja  "recreational  or  an 
avocational  purpose'r  arent  supposed  to 
qualify  for  benefits. 

LOCAL    BESmENTS 

Nonetheless,  Washington  Post  telephone 
svirvey  of  local  residents  taking  the  BeU  & 
HoweU  course  under  the  GI  BUI  tiimed  up 
Pentagon  clvUians  an4  mUitary  officers,  busi- 
ness executives,  airline  pUots  and  even 
dentists  who  said  they  had  enrolled  for  a 
hobby,  to  acquire  a  new  television  set,  or  to 
leam  to  repair  sets  they  already  owned. 

"We  don't  require  them  to  take  a  Ue  de- 
tector test,"  a  Veterans  Administration  of- 
ficial commented.        | 

Aside  from  $600  television  kits,  other  com- 
panies offer  a  variety  of  valuable  If  leas 
glamorous  hardware.  National  Radio  Insti- 
tute  included  a  "handsome  window  air  con- 
ditioner that  serves  as  a  training  unit  as  weU 
as  a  welcome  addition  to  your  home"  In  one 
of  its  courses. 

Belsaw  Institute's  $^75  locksmlthlng  course 
Included  a  $126  Belsfiw  IfaChlnery  Co.  key 
machine-code  cutter  and  other  tools  and 
supplies — total  retaU  value  $216,  or  78  per 
cent  of  the  tuition. 

The  North  Ametlcan  Correspondence 
Schools,  owned  by  Ntitlonal  Systems,  spiced 
up  their  courses  with  a  $129.60  adding  ma- 
chine for  accounting,  and  "three  big  drafting 
Kits"  for  drafting. 
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True,  anyone  taking  vocational  or  tech- 
nical training  learns  more  effectively  with 
access  to  the  tools  and  equipment  giving 
"bands  on  experience."  Students  who  attend 
classes  at  a  school  get  that  access  In  the 
school's  labs  or  shops.  Correspondence  stu- 
dents can't  do  that,  so  the  schools  instead 
maU  them  what  amounts  to  their  own  Indi- 
vidual laboratoiries. 

It  can  be  argued  that  since  the  schools 
can't  control  what  happens  to  equipment  in 
the  hands  of  farflimg  correspondence  stu- 
dents, it  makes  sense  to  let  the  students 
keep  what's  sent  to  them. 

"We  don't  want  to  go  all  over  the  country 
recovering  TV  sets  from  all  our  students  and 
then  have  a  massive  repair  operation,"  Do- 
berty  said  In  explaining  why  BeU  &  Howell 
has  correspondence  students  "buUd  and 
keep"  their  color  televisions. 

Students  taking  a  comparable  course 
through  on-site  training  at  one  of  Bell  & 
HoweU's  DeVry  Institutes  of  Technology  use 
school  equipment  Instead  and  don't  get  sets 
to  keep.  "A  couple  of  resident  instructors 
are  watching  over  the  students,"  Doherty 
said,  "and  the  amount  of  damage  is  held  to 
a  minimum." 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the 
"buUd-and-keep"  approach  in  correspondence 
courses.  National  Camera  malls  tools,  test 
Instruments  and  camera  components  to  its 
correspondence  students  on  temporary 
loan — requiring  refundable  cash  deposits  as 
high  as  $233.10  in  various  phases  of  the 
course. 

"Their  cost.  If  you  had  to  pay  for  each 
Item,"  National  Camera  informs  its  students, 
"would  nearly  double  tuition  fees.  To  keep 
tuition  cost  at  a  minimum,  this  equipment 
is  loaned  to  you." 

DIAMONDS    LOANED 

Likewise,  the  non  profit  Gemojoglcal  Insti- 
tute of  America  loans  out  on  the  honor  sys- 
tem a  series  of  diamonds  worth  up  to  several 
hundred  dollars  apiece  for  students  in  its 
appraisal  course  to  grade  and  mail  back. 

Even  BeU  &  Howell  itseU,  according  to 
Doherty,  makes  an  exception  in  one  of  its 
other  correspondence  courses,  on  electronic 
communications.  Because  one  piece  of  equip- 
ment costs  $1,000  and  Is  needed  for  only  one 
phase  of  the  course,  he  said,  the  company 
loans  it  out  under  a  $100  deposit  rather  than 
letting  students  keep  it  and  pay  extra 
tuition  cost. 

Some  schools  padded  their  offerings  with 
less  expensive  but  less  essential  parapher- 
nalia which  would  StiU  add  something  to 
tuition  costs. 

The  North  American  School  of  Travel,  for 
Instance,  embellished  its  travel-agent  course 
with  a  Rand-McNally  globe,  wall  map  and 
atlas  plus  a  set  of  Holiday  Magazine  guide- 
books. 

Modern  Upholstery  Institute,  an  unac- 
credited California  school  state-approved  for 
GI  BlU  students,  showed  how  fuzzy  the  line 
can  be  between  educational  essentials  and 
non-essentials  In   correspondence  study. 

The  school  started  out  offering  a  $255 
course,  which  veterans  could  take  with  90 
per  cent  GI  Bill  subsidies.  The  course  in- 
cluded more  than  125  lessons,  upholstering 
tools,  and  six  kits  of  materials  to  malte  an 
ottoman,  boudoir  chair  and  other  furnish- 
ings. 

Failing  to  make  a  sale,  the  school  then 
offered  a  "compact"  upholstery  course  in 
which  students  would  grade  their  own  les- 
sons. The  compact  course,  no  longer  qualify- 
ing for  GI  BUI  benefits,  cost  $150  with  only 
four  kits  (no  boudoir  chair  or  club  chair) 
or  .$124  without  any  kits. 

The  school  claimed  that  the  compact  course 
allowed  it  to  slash  costs  "without  reducing 
Its  instructional  vaU-e  in  the  sllfrhtest  de- 
gree." (Ultimately,  the  school  came  up  with 
a  "streamlined"  course  for  only  $76  In  which 
all  the  lessons — and  a  set  of  tools — would 
be  mailed  In  "one  giant  package."  StUl,  It 
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claimed,   "not   one   single   vital   bit   of   In- 
formation has  been  omitted  1") 

BONUS   DISCOUNTS 

North  American  schools  were  among  the 
front-runners  when  it  came  to  offering  bonus 
discounts  up  to  $160,  or  gifts,  to  students 
maUing  in  enroUment  contracts  by  certain 
deadlines.  Their  gifts  included  a  "deluxe 
travel  bag"  from  the  School  of  Travel  and 
a  pair  of  binoculars  from  the  School  of  Con- 
servation. 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Electronics  offered 
up  to  17  "free  gifts"  worth  a  total  $165.25 — 
including  an  electronic  pocket  calculator — 
for  prompt  enrollments.  And  Technical  Home 
Study  Schools  In  New  Jersey,  aJso  for  prompt 
enroUments,  offered  an  18-volume  "Encylo- 
pedia  of  Good  Decorating"  from  Its  Uphol- 
stery and  Decorating  School,  and  more  than 
100  key  blanks  from  Its  Locksmlthlng  In- 
stitute. 

StUl  another  come  on  which  several  com- 
panies used  Involved  opportunities  for  post- 
graduate training.  Students  who  could  afford 
their  own  travel  and  living  expenses  cotUd 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  without 
extra  tuition. 

North  American  School  of  Conservation 
offered  "a  thrUlIng  week,  or  more"  of  lec- 
tures, field  trips  and  "leisure  fun"  at  Its 
"summer  camp  in  Wyoming's  breath-taking 
scenic  beauty." 

ENVIRONMENTAL    CENTER 

Its  rival  outdoor-careers  school,  the  Na- 
tional School  of  Conservation  (acquired 
since  by  Technical  Home  Study  Schools) 
last  fall  was  offering  a  week-long  "remark- 
able living  and  learning  experience  .  .  .  and, 
yet.  It's  like  the  vocation  of  a  lifetime"  at  am 
environmental  Study  center  In  Wisconsin's 
North  Woods. 

Less  recreational  but  perhaps  more  edu- 
cational. National  Camera  offered  a  two-week 
"resident  seminar"  at  Its  Englewood,  Colo., 
headquarters;  National  Technical  Schools 
offered  up  to  a  fuU  month's  "workshop  train- 
ing" at  its  school  in  Los  Angeles;  National 
Radio  Institute  offered  one  week's  training 
at  York  Institute  In  Permsylvanla  for  Its 
air  conditioning,  refrigeration  and  heating 
students;  and  North  American  School  of 
Drafting  offered  50  hours'  training  at  Cleve- 
land Engineering  Institute. 

School  owners,  in  short,  have  been  able  to 
charge  tuitions  that  cover  a  wide  array  of 
embellishments  whUe  GI  BiU  benefits  pay 
90  percent  of  whatever  those  charges  happen 
to  be. 

This  government  generosity  persists  at  a 
time  when  veterans  attending  conventional 
colleges  complain  bitterly  that  their  bene- 
fits— based  on  flat  monthly  rates  regardless 
of  tuition  and  other  costs — aren't  meettag 
their  needs.  It's  a  time,  as  well,  when  young 
Americans  are  finding  other  federal  student 
aid  funds  In  generally  short  supply. 


THE   FIGHT   AGAmST   BIRTH 
DEFECTS 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF   MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  with  my  colleagues, 
Paul  Rogers  of  Floiida,  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
Carter  of  Kentucky,  and  John  Sei- 
BERLiNG  of  Ohio  a  Joint  resolution  to 
establish  January  as  "March  of  Dimes 
Birth  Defects  Prevention  Month."  In 
taking  this  step  we  will  be  offering  the 
support  of  Congress  and  focusing  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  on  the  volunteer 
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effort  which  is  aimed  at  solving  the  No. 
child    health    problem    in    the    Unit© 
States. 

THE    FACTS    ABOtrr    DEFECTS    IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

This  problem  affects  all  of  our  lives. 
Every  year  about  250,000  babies  are  bon  i 
in  the  United  States  with  some  type  ol 
defect — mental  or  physical.  Thi; 
amounts  to  almost  1  in  14  births  or  70 ) 
babies  a  day — about  7  percent  of  all  liv  ! 
births.  Official  statistics  indicate  that  o : 
those  bom  alive  more  than  60.000  dii 
each  year  in  infancy,  childhood,  or  in 
adult  life  as  a  direct  result  of  birth  de- 
fects. A  10-year  study  conducted  at  ths 
University  of  Florida  College  of  Medl 
cine  suggests  that  birth  defects  caus^ 
some  129,000  deaths  a  year,  more  thati 
twice  the  officially  reported  number. 
Birth  defects  are  implicated  in  fully  hai 
the  deaths  of  preschool  children  and  ar  b 
responsible  for  the  death  of  almost 
two-fifths  of  elementary  school  age 
youngsters. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  500,00) 
spontaneous  abortions,  stillbirths,  anl 
naiscarriages  each  year  due  to  defective 
fetal  development. 

Altogether,  more  than  560,000  lives  a. 
year  are  destroyed  by  birth  defects.  Onlsr 
heart  disease  claims  more  lives. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  major  health  prob- 
lem which  warrants  the  consideration  c  f 
every  Member  of  Congress.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
work  of  our  House  Health  Subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  able  Paul  Rogers  cf 
Florida  as  extension  and  improvemenis 
of  existing  health  laws  come  to  the  floe  r 
for  final  action. 

THE    COST    IN    DOLLARS 

As  a  result,  birth  defects  are  estimate  i 
to  cost  the  United  States  some  $80  bi  - 
Uon  annually  in  lost  lifetime  earnings. 
Because  this  loss  begins  with  birtJi, 
rather  than  late  in  life,  it  is  more  than 
four  times  greater  than  for  any  oth(T 
disease.  In  addition,  some  1,200,000  aie 
hospitalized  in  the  United  States  eac  ti 
year  for  the  treatment  of  birth  def ec  b 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  $800  millioi  i. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  ]  5 
million  Americans  suffer  from  birth  di  - 
f ects  serious  enough  to  affect  their  dai:  y 
lives.  These  include  3  million  mental  y 
retarded,  4  million  diabetics,  1  miUioQ 
with  congenital  bone,  muscle,  or  joiit 
disease,  500,000  totally  or  partially  blin(  I, 
750,000  with  impaired  hearing,  350,0C0 
with  congenital  heart  or  circulatory  d«  - 
fects  and  100,000  with  severe  speec  i 
problems. 

We  are  losing  groimd  in  our  fight  to 
maintain  international  leadersliip  in  th  e 
development  of  preventive  medicine,  pre  - 
natal  and  neonatal  care. 

JANTTARY  IS  MARCH  OF  DIMES  MONTH 

For  nearly  40  years,  the  March  <  f 
dimes  has  had  a  concentration  of  publ  c 
education  and  publicity  during  tte 
month  of  January.  Eaclt  year,  Januaiy 
has  been  proclaimed  "March  of  Dim(s 
Month"  by  numerous  Governors  anl 
mayors.  The  following  States  have  de- 
clared a  March  of  Dimes  Month  in  Jam  - 
ary  at  least  once  since  1970:  Alabamu, 
Alaska.  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticu ;, 
Hawaii,  Illinois,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
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Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota.  Mississippi, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin. 

This  tradition  began  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  President's  Birthday  Ball 
honoring  President  Pranklln  D.  Roose- 
velt on  January  30, 1934.  The  proceeds  of 
the  President's  Birthday  Ball  were  used 
to  finance  the  fight  on  polio  through  the 
National  Foundation  and  the  annual 
campaign  to  supp>ort  the  National  Foim- 
datlon  became  the  March  of  E>imes. 

With  its  victory  over  polio,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation /March  of  Dimes  be- 
gan in  1958  to  focus  its  full  resources  on 
the  campaign  against  birth  defects.  Its 
efforts  are  directed  both  to  the  preven- 
tion of  birth  defects  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  those  bom  with  disease  or  dam- 
age due  to  prenatal  factors. 

FBOCSAMS    FOB    FRETSITTION    OF    BIHTH    DEFECTS 

Every  child  should  enter  the  world  un- 
damaged by  defects,  events  that  take 
place  during  pregnancy.  Statistics  prove 
that  a  program  of  prevention  Is  a  neces- 
sity. 

Programs  of  prevention  require  great 
emphasis  on  prenatal  care.  The  National 
Foundation/March  of  Dimes  through  its 
more  than  2,300  chapters  covering  every 
county  In  the  United  States,  has  initi- 
ated niunerous  programs  at  the  local  level 
to  see  that  expectant  mothers  receive 
adequate  prenatal  care.  Working  with  aU 
elements  of  the  commimity,  prenatal 
care  projects  have  been  established  that 
now  help  bring  medical  services  and 
health  education  to  families  in  an  in- 
creasing n\unber  of  localities.  The  Na- 
tional Foimdatlon  helped  initiate  nation- 
wide programs  such  as  "Operation 
Stork,"  "Better  Infant  Births,"  and 
"Stork  Nests"  in  conjunction  with  other 
volimteer  groups.  It  has  cosponsored  pre- 
natal care  clinics  with  hospitals  and  pub- 
lic health  departments  in  Inner  city  and 
rural  areas.  Beside  adequate  medical 
care,  the  prenatal  care  programs  stress 
the  importance  of  nutrition  to  mothers 
both  before  and  during  pregnancy  and 
to  the  newborn. 

Congress  has  also  responded  to  these 
problems  through  the  passage  of  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  services  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Seciulty  Act.  This  act 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  61 
maternity  and  infant  projects  in  34 
States  and  8  Intensive  care  projects  for 
high  risk  Infants.  The  National  Foimda- 
tion/March  of  Dimes  programs  have 
acted  as  referrals  to  these  projects. 

In  addition,  Congress  has  established 
the  special  supplemental  food  program 
for  women,  infants,  and  children — (WIC 
program) — imder  section  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  The  National/ 
March  of  Dimes  has  been  working  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  local  communities  to  Implement  this 
program  and  to  develop  appropriate  sys- 
tems of  evaluation. 

Next  year,  our  House  Health  Subcom- 
mittee with  the  bipartisan  leadership  of 
Paul  Rogers  and  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter  will 
continue  its  support  of  Public  Health 
Service  Act  research  funds  for  work  Into 
the  causes  and  treatment  of  birth  de- 
fects as  part  of  the  total  Federal  medical 
research  effort. 
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The  National  Pbvmdation/March  of 
Dimes  makes  extensive  grants  each  year 
for  research  into  the  imderlying  causes 
of  birth  delects  and  also  into  the  best 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The 
internationally  famous  Salk  Institute  for 
research  has  been  built  and  largely  sup- 
ported by  March  of  Dimes  fimds. 

The  National  Pbimdatlon/March  of 
Dimes  sponsors  a  network  of  medical 
service  programs  throughout  the  country. 
Through  these  programs  children  with 
birth  defects  receive  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment by  teams  of  medical  experts.  More 
than  half  of  the  programs  also  provide 
genetic  coimseling.  At  others,  high  risk 
pregnancies  are  monitored  and  intensive 
care  Is  given  to  critically  ill  newborns. 
These  programs  are  administered  by  hos- 
pital medical  centers. 

XDTTCATION   Ain>  FtJBUC  INFOBUATIOM 

The  education  aqd  training  of  profes- 
sionals to  provide  the  broad  range  of 
services  required  Is  another  goal.  The 
National  Foimdation/March  of  Dimes 
provides  leadership  tn  this  area  with  sym- 
posia to  educate  fapiily  practitioners  In 
genetics  and  courses  for  nurses  in  Inten- 
sive care  of  critlcalty  ill  newborns  as  ex- 
amples. Fellowships  are  awarded  to  out- 
standing investigators  and  clinicians  and 
scholarships  are  made  available  in  the 
health  specialties.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance is  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
about  birth  defects  and  their  treatment 
through  the  publication  of  original  arti- 
cles and  reprints,  the  distribution  of 
audiovisual  films  on  genetics  and  the 
publication  of  a  "Birth  Defects  Atlas  and 
Compendium"  as  a  resource  tool  for 
doctors.  I 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  to  the  public  and  espe- 
cially to  the  prospective  mother.  The  Na- 
tional Foundatlon/llarch  of  Dimes  vol- 
unteers throughout  the  coimtry  carry  the 
word  in  person  and  through  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pami^ets  and  booklets  to 
all  parts  of  the  community.  Prospective 
mothers  must  know  the  Importance  of 
early  and  regular  medical  attention  In 
pregnancy  and  why  it  is  her  best  safe- 
guard In  reducing  the  risk  of  maternal 
complications  and  hazards  to  her  unborn 
baby.  J 

FOCUSING  dot  THE  NEED 

In  the  crusade  agjainst  birth  defects,  it 
Is  necessary  for  th«  people  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  fully  the  nationwide 
problem  and  its  effect  on  present  and 
future  generations]  By  authorizing  the 
President  to  designate  January  of  each 
year  as  "March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects 
Prevention  Month"  will  be  the  vehicle 
through  which  information  about  edu- 
cation, nutrition,  and  prevention  of  birth 
defects  Is  transmltited  to  the  public.  I 
lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 
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U.S.  SANCTIONS 
80UTHERI 


AGAINST 
RHODESIA 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1974 


Affairs  today  reported  favorably  S.  1868, 
a  bill  to  restore  the  United  States  to 
full  compUance  wlith  United  Nations 
sanctions  against  $outhem  Rhodesia. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  repeal  the 
Byrd  amendment  a|id  thereby  disallow 
further  Imports  of  ichrome  ore,  ferro- 
chrome,  and  nickel  from  Southern  Rho- 
desia, and  return  the  United  States  to 
full  compliance  with  U.N.  economic  sanc- 
tions in  accordance  with  international 
treaty  obligations.    | 

In  1965  Ian  Smith  established  a  white 
minority  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 
The  followtag  year  [the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  acting  imder  chapter 
7  of  the  U.N.  Charter  which  provides  for 
Security  Coimcil  sanctions  when  there  is 
"a  threat  to  the  international  peace  and 
security,"  voted  to  impose  mandatory 
economic  sanctions  against  Uie  regime. 
In  1968  the  Seciuity  Coimcil  voted  to 
make  the  sanctions  comprehensive  by 
prohibiting  all  trade  with  Southern 
Rhodesia.  In  both  Ihstances  the  United 
States  voted  In  favor  of  the  sanctions. 

In  1971  the  U.S.  Congress  violated 
that  position  by  an  amendment  to  tiie 
Defense  Procurement  Act  that  allowed 
the  Importation  of  any  commodity  de- 
termined to  be  strategic  and  critical 
which  was  imported  from  a  Communist 
country.  The  effect  iras  to  authorize  the 
importation  of  chrome  ore,  ferrochrome, 
and  nickel  from  Southern  Rhodesia.  The 
United  States  thereby  became  the  only 
nation  besides  South  Africa  and  Portu- 
gal openly  to  violate  the  Security  Coun- 
cil sanctions. 

The  principal  argjument  advanced  in 
favor  of  the  Byrd  amendment  was  that 
it  was  In  the  U.S.  Rational  interest  to 
keep  the  United  States  from  becoming 
dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for 
Imports  of  chrome  ore. 

However,  since  pa$sage  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Soviet  share  of  U.S.  chrome 
imports  has  risen  from  24  to  53  percent. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  has  vast 
supplies  of  chrome  in  its  strategic  stock- 
piles— so  vast,  in  fact,  that  last  year 
President  Nixon  declared  3.9  million  tons 
to  be  in  excess  and  proposed  legislation 
to  release  that  amoijiit  for  public  sale. 

Furthermore,  U.S.  security  interests 
are  not  tied  to  Rhodeslan  chrome.  Peter 
Flanlgan,  assistant  to  the  President  for 
International  Economic  Affairs,  has  said: 

Access  to  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  other 
minerals  Is  not  an  Important  element  In  n.S. 
security  or  In  our  ovsrall  foreign  economic 
policy  ,  .  . 


Mr.    CULVER.   1  [r.    Speaker,    I   am     claims  allegiance  tc 


pleased  that  the  C<  mmlttee  on  Foreign    Thereby  It  weakens  t  le  sanctions  and  the 


Likewise,  Secretaj 
Kissinger,  in  a  Feb] 
to  a  RepubUcan  coll( 
Affairs  Committee, 

I  am  personally  coi 
Provision  Is  not  essei 
security,   brings   us 
vantages,  and  \b  costly  j 
est  of  the  United  Stal 
foreign  relations. 

The  Byrd  amendnient  has  several  ad- 
verse effects.  It  reverses  the  policy  of  two 
U.S.  Presidents  in  siipport  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  maiority  of  Rhodesians. 
It  is  a  violation  of  Ir  tematlonal  law  and 
is  a  bad  precedent  se  by  a  country  which 
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to  the  national  Inter- 
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international  law. 
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United  Nations  Itself  as  an  Instnmiental- 
ity  for  peaceful  change. 

Further  the  Byrd  amendment  creates 
hostility  toward  the  United  States 
among  black  African  countries.  It  gives 
the  Smith  regime  not  only  a  morale 
boost,  but  it  also  is  the  largest  single 
source  of  foreign  exchange — some  $43 
million.  Finally,  it  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  United  States  is  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  even  a  small  economic  interest 
In  order  to  penalize  a  regime  which 
flouts  principles  of  democracy,  racial 
equality,  and  self-determination. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  return  the 
United  States  to  compliance  with  the 
economic  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  thereby  with  international 
law.  Only  with  the  strong  moral  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  can  the  United 
Nations  serve  as  an  important  vehicle  for 
the  resolution  of  conflicts  among  nations 
and  peoples.  It  is  In  the  long-term  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  to  promote  a 
strong  and  effective  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  early  and  favor- 
able congressional  consideration  of 
S.  1868. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  REFORM 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF   NORTH   CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
completing  the  mailing  of  my  monthly 
newsletter  for  Jime.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  I  insert  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  Record  : 

Congressional  Budget  Reform 

This  month  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  a  measure  reforming  congressional 
budget  procedures.  Since  my  first  term,  I 
have  been  urging  action  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  federal  spending,  and  with 
this  action  I  think  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  Because  of  the  Impact  of  this 
bill — because  of  Its  potential  to  bring  federal 
spending  under  effective  congressional  con- 
trol, to  reverse  the  trend  of  deficit  spending 
and  to  halt  the  Inflationary  spiral — I  want 
to  explain  its  provisions  to  you. 

Heretofore,  the  budget  procedures  of  the 
Congress  have  been  disjointed  and  counter- 
productive. After  the  approval  of  authorizing 
legislation  in  both  Houses,  appropriations 
are  recommended  In  the  President's  budget 
for  newly  authorized  programs  and  existing 
programs.  The  Congress  has  had  neither 
the  expertise  nor  the  technological  capacity 
to  adequately  analyze  and  review  these  nu- 
merous  intricate  and  complicated  proposals. 
The  decentralized,  separate  authorization  and 
appropriations  approach  has  not  permitted 
Congress  to  get  an  overview  of  the  total 
budget  picture,  resulting  in  the  passage  of 
Individual  bills  which  feed  inflationary  fires. 

If  properly  implemented,  the  budget  re- 
form bill  wUl  help  alleviate  the  problems 
Inherent  In  the  old  system  by  enabling  Con- 
gress to  more  carefully  consider  the  overall 
federal  budget  and  to  take  timely  action  to 
Insure  a  reasonable  and  responsible  fiscal 
policy. 

Under  the  new  system,  a  congressional 
budget  office  will  have  the  expertise  neces- 
BM7  to  analyze  the  volume  of  Intricate  data 
accompanying  the  President's  budget  and 
Individual  spending  proposals.  The  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  wUl  be  moved  from  the 
current  July  1  to  October  1  to  assure  ade- 
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quate  time  for  orderly  axiA  thorough  consid- 
eration of  spending  measures. 

After  submission  of  the  President's  budget. 
Congress  must  review  his  recommendations 
and  adopt  a  tentative  budget  by  May  16, 
setting  overall  target  totals  for  appropria- 
tions, spending,  taxes,  reduction  of  the  fed- 
eral debt,  and  so  on.  After  setting  this  total 
budget  goal,  appropriations  committees  will 
be  permitted  to  present  their  spending  bUls 
which  will  be  measured  against  the  goals 
set  forth  in  the  tentative  budget.  The  budget 
committees  and  the  Congress  must  accom- 
plish this  review  by  September  16,  and  If 
over-spending  would  result,  the  budget  com- 
mittees can  dictate  changes  in  the  appropri- 
ations to  insure  that  expenditures  are  kept 
within  non-Inflationary  bounds. 

The  battle  for  passage  of  this  measure  In 
the  House  was  long  and  arduous.  Final  Sen- 
ate action  is  expected  soon.  When  signed  Into 
law,  its  enactment  will  be  a  significant  step 
toward  controUlng  the  splrallng  federal  budg- 
et and  eliminating  deflclt  spending  because  It 
wiU  reduce  the  chances  of  passing  Inflation- 
ary bills  due  to  Inattention.  The  new  process 
should  also  reduce  the  present  confusion 
surrounding  the  budget  and  curb  unneces- 
sary delay  In  the  budget  process.  But  these 
alms  will  not  happen  by  magic;  they  will  re- 
quire diligent  and  responsible  action  by  the 
Congress  in  its  implementation  of  this  meas- 
ure if  lis  potential  for  restoring  sanity  to  our 
fiscal  policy  Is  to  be  realized. 


SOVIET  RESETTLEMENT  OF 
LITHUANIAN  FARMERS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF  lUCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  yet  an- 
other step  designed  to  bring  Lithuania 
Into  line  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  decree 
was  annoimced  that  would  move  100,000 
Lithuanian  farmers  from  their  homes  so 
that  farm  units  may  be  enlarged  In  line 
with  the  traditional  Soviet  thought  that 
bigger  Is  always  better.  This  Is  yet  an- 
other blow  to  the  family  and  Lithuanian 
tradition  of  Individual  farmhouses.  Now 
they  will  have  to  move  to  centralized 
farm  settlements.  One  can  certainly  ex- 
pect the  farm  production  in  the  area  to 
fall,  as  a  consequence.  I  commend  the 
article  from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  Friday,  June  21, 1974,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
Soviet    Resettlement — 100,000    Lithitanian 

Farmers  Face  Forced  Move  to  Viixaces  To 

Free  Additional  Acreage 

(By  Leo  Grullow) 

Moscow. — Approximately  100,000  Llttaua- 
nlan  farm  families  are  to  be  moved  from  their 
ancestral  farm  cottages  to  central  farm  set- 
tlements so  that  the  fields  where  their  houses 
stand  may  be  planted. 

Plans  to  compensate  the  farmers  for  loss 
of  their  homes  and  to  grant  them  loans  for 
building  new  houses  in  the  central  settle- 
ments were  announced  In  a  decree  issued  by 
the  Lithuanian  CouncU  of  Ministers. 

The  decree,  reported  in  Lithuanian  news- 
papers, was  declared  to  have  the  approval  of 
the  central  Soviet  government  In  Moscow. 

In  Russia  proper,  where  the  feudalism 
lasted  into  the  19th  century,  rural  dwellers 
always  lived  In  villages,  with  hotises  clustered 
around  a  manor  house  and  strung  along  one 
or  several  lanes,  though  the  farm  fields  lay 
far  away. 
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Collectivization  made  no  change  in  this 
housing  pattern,  except  that  the  manor  bouse 
usually  became  the  farm  center  or  club. 

In  the  Baltic  regions  the  farmer's  cot- 
tage— Wa  an  American  farm  bouse — lay  in 
the  center  of  bis  fields  and  at  a  distance 
from  neighbors.  Although  the  fields  have 
been  collectivized,  fanners  continue  to  reside 
In  their  separate  famUy  cottages. 

Such  farm  houses  had  previously  been 
condemned  and  thAir  occupants  moved  when 
the  land  around  them  was  scheduled  for 
drainage  and  improvement.  Now  aU  Isolated 
farm  cottages  will  be  subject  to  condemna- 
tion, whether  the  land  on  which  they  stand 
is  to  be  drained  or  not. 

Most  of  the  cottages  to  be  torn  down  are 
In  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Lithuania,  where  drainage  and  land  im- 
provement are  not  needed  and  henoe  such 
cottages  had  hitherto  been  left  untouched. 

Commissions  will  appraise  the  cottages 
and  their  private  gardens  to  establish  the 
compensation  due.  Upon  moving  to  state  or 
collective  farm  central  settlements,  the 
farmers  are  granted  16-year  home-biUIdlng 
loans  up  to  3,500  rubles  (about  $4,260) .  The 
state  or  coUectlve  farms  are  to  pay  36  per- 
cent of  the  loan.  The  new  homes  may  be 
either  privately  purchased  or  co-ops. 

The  decree  set  no  time  period  or  schedule 
for  the  vast  program  to  move  farmers  Into 
central  settlements.  It  simply  announced 
the  provisions  for  compensation  and  loans 
and  the  procedures  to  be  employed.  The  re- 
settlement undoubtedly  will  be  spread  over 
many  years. 

Lithuania,  one  of  the  most  proQ>eroua 
regions  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  strongly 
Roman  Catholic  and  its  people  are  noted  for 
their  independent  spirit. 

For  several  years,  the  far  southern  Soviet 
Republic  of  Moldavia — another  region  where 
farmsteads  used  to  be  Isolated  from  one 
another — ^has  been  moving  rural  families 
from  their  dispersed  cottages  Into  central- 
ized farm  settlements. 

The  resettlement  there  has  been  linked 
with  a  program  to  merge  farms  Into  larger 
unitB  under  combined  corporate  manage- 
ment. 

Under  this  system,  groups  of  large,  q>e> 
dallzed  farms,  both  state  and  collective,  are 
integrated  with  pacUng  and  processing 
plants  into  regional  corporations.  Some  of 
these  large  units  have  been  building  "argo- 
cltles"  to  house  the  farmers. 

The  Moldavia  corporate  farming  plan  is 
being  extended  experimentally  to  other  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  including  some  places 
In  the  Baltic  region. 


IMPEACHMENT— A  PRIMmVE 
POLITICAL  WEAPON 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  submitted  for  the 
Record  various  articles  about  the  im- 
peachment process  which,  of  course, 
is  of  major  concern  to  our  col- 
leagues at  this  time.  I  now  Include  as 
a  portion  of  my  remarks  another  article 
by  O.  R.  Strackbeln  entitled  "Impeach- 
ment— ^A  Primitive  PoUtical  Weapon." 
This  gives  a  very  good  summary  of  the 
Impeachment  procedures  and  some  of 
the  problems  Involved  with  them  in  days 
gone  by. 

The  article  follows: 
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Impeachment — A  Phimittve  Political 

Weapon 

(By  O.  R.  Strackbeln) 

The  Impeachment  procedures  relating  to 
the  Presidency  of  this  country  are  patterned 
after  the  British  system.  There  the  House  of 
Commons  brings  the  charges,  and  If  these 
are  sustained,  the  case  goes  to  the  Lords  for 
trial.  Here  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
places the  Commons,  and  the  Senate,  the 
Lords,  In  the  process  of  Impeachment  and 
trial. 

In  England  Impeachment  has  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  The  latest  Prime  Minister  who  was 
threatened  with  It  was  Lord  Palmerston  who 
was  In  office  In  mld-nlneteenth  centtiry.  The 
preliminary  motion  to  develop  evidence  on 
which  to  proceed  was  itself,  however,  de- 
feated; so  nothing  came  of  It. 

In  the  earlier  1800's  only  two  charges  that 
might  have  led  to  impeachment  of  high 
officials  were  lodged.  One  (1806)  was  against 
Lord  Melville.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  other  against  Lord  Ellenborough, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Neither  motion  survived  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  other  words,  no  one  has  been  Im- 
peached in  Britain  In  nearly  two  hundred 
years. 

One  cause  of  the  atrophy  of  the  impeach- 
ment muscle  is  thought  to  lie  in  the  nature 
of  the  parliamentary  system  wherein  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet  may  be 
turned  out  of  office  by  a  vote  of  no  confidence. 
Instead  of  waiting  to  the  end  of  the  set  term 
of  office  an  interim  turnover  may  be  accom- 
plished. While  this  was  nothing  new,  since 
upsetting  of  a  going  House  was  an  old  prac- 
tice, It  can  only  be  surmised  that  experience 
with  the  impeaching  process  was  so  unhappy 
that  It  was  set  aside  In  favor  of  the  vote  of 
confidence.  In  any  event  Impeachment  In 
Britain  represents  a  relic  of  history  that  can 
now  quite  safely  be  regarded  as  archaic. 

This  obsolescence  followed  that  of  a  previ- 
ous prevalent  practice:  namely,  decapitation. 
This  was  a  political  instrument  of  the  sharp- 
est edge,  not  only  in  England,  but,  notoriously 
In  Prance  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  During 
the  15th,  16th  and  even  the  17th  centuries 
In  England  beheading  was  a  favorite  means 
of  ridding  the  scene  of  political  opponents 
If  they  could  but  be  captured.  During  the 
War  of  the  Roses,  when  York  battled  Lan- 
caster and  vice  versa,  a  lordship's  gory  head 
not  infrequently  was  seen  to  adorn  city  gates 
and  parks,  usually  mounted  on  a  pike,  as 
convincing  evidence  of  who  was  boss  or,  more 
certainly,  who  was  not.  Not  even  queens 
escaped.  Mary  lost  her  head  to  her  younger 
sister  Elizabeth  In  mld-16th  century.  It  was 
almost  sure  to  be  the  one  or  the  other.  A 
hundred  years  later  Charles  I  of  England 
made  his  last  bow  on  the  block. 

Prom  beheading  to  impeachment  repre- 
sented progress  In  the  process  of  ameliora- 
tion that  set  In  during  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century  that  saw  the  execution  of  poach- 
ers and  the  Imprisonment  of  debtors  vanish. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  settlement  of 
private  encounters  by  dueling  moved  away 
itora  the  crimson  path  to  less  gruesome  end- 
ings. Oddly  enough,  while  In  England  Im- 
peachment went  out,  we.  In  this  country,  are 
on  the  verge  of  reverting  to  the  primitive 
usage  of  the  rusty  Instrument. 

In  iSngland.  the  origin  of  Impeachment 
"He  In  the  14th  century,  when  it  grew  up  as 
a  means  of  Initiating  criminal  procedures 
based  on  'clamor'  or  outcry."  So  says  the 
Encyclopedia  Brltannlca. 

"The  Oood  Parliament  of  1376  proclaimed 
the  first  recognized  cases  of  Impeachment", 
says  the  same  source.  The  most  important 
case  was  that  of  William.  Lord  Latimer.  The 
latter  had  been  "closely  associated  with  the 
government  of  the  aging  Edward  m,  which 
was  under  hot  attack."  His  case,  says  Brltan- 
nlca. revealed  "a  characteristic  which  per- 
sisted; subsequent  victims  of  Impeachment 
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(In  Britain)  have  c  ften  been  political  figures. 
Usually  they  have  been  royal  ministers  as 
well." 

After  the  trial  n  1459  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Stanley  "Impeachi  lent  fell  out  of  use"  for 
a  long  period,  nea:  ly  two  hundred  years.  In 
1620-21  Su'  Giles  Mompesson  was  success- 
fully Impeached  In  the  reign  of  James  I  who 
tried  unsuccessfuU  7  to  prevent  the  action. 

"Flourishing  their  new-found  weapon  the 
Commons  attacks  1  much  more  Important 
victims."  Among  1  hese  were  Francis  Bacon 
and  the  Earl  of  I  ssex.  "Their  success  (I.e., 
that  of  the  Commo  is)  was  dramatic;  for  thus 
the  chief  officers  >f  the  crown  were  over- 
thrown." Those  w«re  the  days,  of  course,  of 
Intense  struggle  against  the  monarchy. 

The  political  character  of  impeachment  wsls 
showing  Its  true  dolor. 

The  account  (Btltannlca)  continues:  "By 
it  (i.e..  Impeachment)  unpopular  ministers 
and  favorites,  sucn  as  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham (1626).  Archfclshop  Laud  (1640).  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  (1640-41),  the  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon (1687)  and  IJanby  (earlier:  1678-79) 
were  brought  dowA  or  at  least  brought  Into 
Jeopardy." 

Between  1620  and  1715,  inded,  "there  were 
about  60  cases  of  liipeachment."  The  account 
then  notes  that  "  la  attacking  royal  ministers 
the  Commons  wer#  In  effect  attacking  their 
policiea."  (Emphas^  added) . 

The  next  sentence  In  the  account  throws 
urrent  dispute  about  the 
questions  of  Presidential  Inpeachment  on 
grounds  other  tha|i  a  criminal  act.  It  says: 
mons)  could  proceed  by 
if  a  minister  could  be 
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"Yet  they  (the  C 
impeachment  onl; 
convicted  of  a  cr: 

On   this   point 
enough  to  say: 
that  a  wary  minis 
in    a   net.   A   ml: 
severely  for  some 
been  cozened  up 
point  at  Issue." 

Probably  the  m 
Impeachment    cas< 


pe  account  dwells  long 
rafford's  case  had  shown 
jr  was  often  hard  to  trap 
ster  might  be  punished 
trivial  offense  which  had 
id  which  was  not  the  real 


celebrated  of  the  British 
was  that  of  Warren 
Hastings  who  was  j  the  Governor  General  of 
India.  His  sltuatioli  was  not  political  in  the 
sense  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  John- 
son in  1868  in  this  country.  Warran  Hastings, 
however,  was  pursoed  by  a  bitter  enemy  In 
the  person  of  Slr'phUip  Francis,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  ^rd  North  (Prime  Minis- 
ter and  well  knopn  in  American  history 
books  on  the  Am^lcan  Revolution)  to  the 
supreme  council  df  Ft.  Williams,  Calcutta. 
With  two  colleagues  he  engaged  in  "a  long 
and  bitter  struggle  with  Warren  Hastings," 
which  after  the  daath  of  his  (Francis')  two 
colleagues  "culmiiiated  in  a  duel  between 
him  (Warren  Hastings)  and  Francis  (1780) 
In  which  the  latter  "was  wounded." 

Quoting  further  from  the  Encyclopedia: 
"Francis  rettmied  to  England  in  1781,  having 
failed  to  realize  his  ambition  to  toreat  the 
Governor-Generalship  from  his  rival"  {War- 
ren Hastings) .  (Eniphasis  added). 

He  (sir  Philip  Ih-ancls)  back  in  England 
became  "tireless  in  the  publication  of  anony- 
mous pamphlets,"  and  won  the  support  of 
public  opinion,  "tirnlng  it  against  Hastings; 
and  he  was  the  nioving  spirit  in  Hastings' 
impeachment." 

This  account  adds  the  observation  that  the 
acquittal  of  Hastings  which  occurred  only 
after  7  years  (178«-95)  was  a  bitter  blow  to 
Sir  Philip  "and  In  1796  (the  year  after  the 
acquittal)  Francis  ((a  member  of  the  House) 
lost  his  seat  at  thel  general  election." 

This  account  concludes  by  saying:  "Francis 
was  a  man  of  vait  ability,  but  rancorous, 
unforgiving  and  ptone  to  malignity." 

On  the  subject  of  impeachment  as  a  whole 
the  account  has  this  to  say:  "Never  were  the 
limitations  of  Impeachment  more  clearly 
case  of  Warren  Hastings. 
It  was  then  proved  beyond  doubt  In  a 
complicated  case  t]  le  Instrvunent  was  far  too 


blunt  and  Its  use  could  entaU  interminable 
delays.  Moreover,  tfie  new  criminal  process 
against  a  royal  minister  which  was  Incapable 
of  being  stopped  by  the  King  had  at  length 
passed  away." 

In  our  own  country  Impeachment  has  also 
had  Infrequent  use,  most  of  It  against  Federal 
Judges  (7  of  11  cases — 6  being  against  dis- 
trict Judges  and  one  against  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice).  The  first  one  (1797)  Involved  a 
United  States  Senator.  The  impeachment 
was  dismissed  but  tte  was  expelled  from  the 
Senate.  (Encyclopecfla  Brit.) 

The  most  celebrated  case  after  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Samuel  Chase  (1803)  was.  of 
course,  that  of  Prasident  Andrew  Johnson. 
That  this  proceeding  was  politically  motl- 
vated  bears  of  little  or  no  doubt.  Johnson 
sought  to  follow  Lincoln's  moderate  poller 
toward  the  Confederate  States.  The  Radi- 
cal Republicans  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
such  moderation.  I©  the  1866  Congressional 
election  Johnson  campaigned  vigorously  and 
not  softly  against  these  Radical  Republicans 
but  they  captured  the  House  overwhelm- 
tagly  and  had  enough  votes  for  impeach- 
ment. After  a  first  failure  impeachment  was 
voted  in  1868.  The  Senate  fell  short  by 
one  vote  of  the  two«thlrds  needed  to  convict. 

What  had  been  proved?  That  a  politically 
dominant  House  motivated  by  strongly  held 
policy  objectives,  hblding  the  advantage  of 
a  majority  position!  could  find  grounds  for 
Impeachment.  I 

That  impeachment  has  been  discredited  in 
England  seems  clear  enough.  Since  1806  or 
168  years  ago  the  Instrument  has  been  dis- 
carded. A  move  against  Prime  Minister  Lord 
Palmerston  in  mld4century  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  as  noted,  did  not  survive  the 
preliminaries. 

In  this  country  we  have  had  the  singular 
experience  of  1868,  so  far  as  Impeachment 
of  a  President  is  concerned.  The  British 
experience  has  sp^ned  nearly  six  cen- 
turies, but  has  been  so  largely  negative  that 
it  has  been  abandohed.  Our  own  experience 
has  been  so  meager  outside  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Judges  thkt  no  guidelines  worthy 
of  the  name  have  [been  established.  "The 
principal  criticism  Airected  at  the  impeach- 
ment process  (in  tl^ls  country)  is  that  it  U 
cumbersome  and  anachronistic.  An  Impeach- 
ment trial  occupies!  the  entire  Senate  from 
16  days  to  6  weeks,!  fills  lOOO's  pages  of  tes- 
timony and  involves  conflicting  and  trouble- 
some political  pressures."  (Ency.  Brit.) 

Impeachment  is  Hot  a  product  native  to 
the  United  States.  (Moreover,  its  Incorpora- 
tion into  our  Coi^tltution  represented  s 
lack  of  faith  in  the  very  system  of  check* 
and  balances  assocl(ited  with  the  separation 
of  powers  tliat  distinguished  our  Constitu- 
tion from  all  its  forerunners.  Only  if  this 
system  of  1787  which  Incorporated  the  fore- 
most thought  of  the  18th  century  political 
philosophers,  should  fall,  could  a  surety 
In  the  form  of  impeachment  as  a  remedy 
against,  treason,  bribery  or  other  high 
crimes  or  misdemeanors,  become  necessary. 
Only  such  a  confeeslon  of  failure  or  fear 
of  It  would  Justify  ttoe  Impeachment  process. 

The  adoption  of  impeachment  by  the 
British  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  struggle 
against  the  monarchy.  We,  however,  threw 
off  the  monarchy  a&d  have  had  none  since 
the  establishment  of  our  republic.  Why  then 
should  the  people  hold  in  their  hands  a 
weapon  that  was  generated  by  the  struggK 
against  monarchy? 

The  impeachment  provision  of  our  Con- 
stitution sits  like  (ome  aUen  bastard-fonn 
in  the  midst  of  ouri  governmental  structure. 
By  assigning  the  Initiation  of  impeachment 
to  the  legislative  branch,  a  thoroughly  politi- 
cal body  and  then  mixing  a  Judicial  season- 
ing to  the  trial  in  tfte  Senate  by  bringing  the 
Chief  Justice  in  as  the  presiding  officer,  the 
process  invites  or  crakes  inevitable  practicei 
tfiat  are  severely  condemned  and  strongly 
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guarded  against  In  our  system  of  Juris- 
prudence. The  process  Is  not  only  grotesque 
In  re-mixlng  the  separated  powers,  but  is  at 
odds  with  the  tireless  efforts  In  our  Judicial 
system  to  prevent  the  Intrusion  of  partisan 
passions  and  prejudgment  of  giUlt  or  in- 
nocence Into  the  premises. 

Our  legislators,  the  prosecutors  and  Judges 
In  the  Impeachment  process,  are  elected 
every  two  years — all  the  members  of  the 
Bouse  and  one  third  of  the  Senate.  Our  news 
media,  both  press  and  electronic,  are  deeply 
Inimersed  In  the  shaping  of  public  opinion, 
which  in  turn  is  an  immeasurable  but  anx- 
ious concern  of  all  the  candidates  for  Con- 
gress. When  the  impeachment  process,  even 
preceding  the  official  preliminaries,  is  beset 
by  the  "clamor"  or  "outcry"  of  the  media, 
the  influence  on  candidates  and  prospective 
candidates,  cannot  be  brushed  aside  as  an 
innocent  or  neutral  accompaniment  of  the 
quest  of  Justice. 

The  impeachment  process  as  we  have  it, 
and  as  the  British  also  had  It,  invites  unwor- 
thy political  passions  and  animosities  to  in- 
fect the  healthy  tissue  of  our  Constitutional 
system.  It  plays  Into  the  hands  of  mob 
psychology  that  Is  responsible  for  the  obfus- 
cation  of  principles  of  Justice  through  emo- 
tional outcries,  such  as  led  Walter  Bagehot 
to  write  over  a  hundred  years  ago:  "The  ac- 
cusations which  are  brought  against  a  public 
man  in  his  own  age  are  rarely  those  echoed 
In  after  times." 

Impeachment  is  a  process  by  which  a  high 
public  official  is  charged  "in  his  own  age" 
and  tried  by  those  who  are  saturated  vrlth 
the  "clamor"  and  "outcry"  of  the  day.  If  in 
"after  time"  the  accusations  are  seldom 
echoed,  it  does  the  victim  little  good  If  he 
was  sentenced  "In  his  own  age". 

The  British  who,  so  far  as  our  practice  and 
form  are  concerned.  Initiated  us  into  the  pur- 
suit of  Impeachment  have  long  thought  bet- 
ter of  It,  and  have  abandoned  the  semi- 
barbaric  process,  if  nonuse  for  a  century  and 
8  half  or  more  can  be  interpreted  as 
abandonment. 

Shall  we  be  far  behind? 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE 
OF  IDA 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  bill  authorizing  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  replenishing  the  funds  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  is  ex- 
pected to  come  to  the  floor  shortly.  I 
trust  we  shall  approve  this  bill. 

Some  critics  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  base  their  oppo- 
sition on  the  whole  concept  of  aid-giving 
through  multilateral  institutions.  Re- 
cently I  came  across  a  persuasive  edi- 
torial in  the  American  Banker  which 
discusses  the  psychological  importance 
of  multilateral  aid,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  International  Development 
Association.  I  commend  this  editorial  to 
my  colleagues'  attention: 
[From  the  American  Banker,  June  21.  1974] 

The  Psychological  Impobtance  of  IDA 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee took  a  long  step  toward  restoring  a 
minimal  level  of  international  respectabuity 
In  aid  to  the  world's  poorest  nations  when  it 
▼oted  to  honor  the  United  States  commit- 
ment to  $1.5  billion  over  four  years  to  the 
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International  Development  Association.  Since 
the  Senate  has  already  approved  the  meas- 
ure, all  that  now  remains  Is  for  the  fuU 
House  to  agree,  and  the  mischief  that  was 
done  last  January  when  the  replenishment 
of  IDA  was  repudiated  by  Congress  will  have 
been  fixed. 

The  case  for  IDA,  which  is  the  soft-loan 
agency  of  the  World  Bank  Group,  Is  compel- 
ling In  the  simplest  terms.  It  makes  loans 
to  countries  which  need  help  the  most,  at 
rates  and  matiirities  which  they  can  afford. 
For  many,  it  Is  the  link  between  hope  and 
despair — despair  which  has  been  particularly 
aggravated  by  the  surge  In  oil  prices.  But  It 
also  represents  a  particularly  useful  vehicle' 
for  the  Implementation  of  tT.S.  aid  in  its 
most  altruistic  form,  imemcumbered  by 
doubts  among  the  recipients  as  to  its  politi- 
cal price. 

An  interesting  analysis  of  the  attitudes  of 
the  citizens  of  the  countries  receiving  aid 
emphasizes  the  special  value  of  IDA  as  a 
way  to  filter  out  political  distractions,  so 
as  to  get  on  more  directly  with  the  Job  at 
hand.  Kenneth  J.  Gergen  and  Mary  J.  Ger- 
gen,  writing  in  the  current  Psychology  Today, 
stress  that  the  way  aid  is  given  does  much  to 
shape  the  way  the  recipient  uses  it  (the  full 
text  of  their  article  is  reprinted  in  the  ad- 
jacent column  as  Required  Reading) . 

"When  the  U.S.  gives  aid  directly  to  other 
countries — bilateral  as  opposed  to  the  mtiltl- 
lateral  aid  of  organizations  like  IDA — we  tend 
to  trap  ourselves,"  they  write.  "Recipients 
dislike  us  because  they  suspect  our  motives." 

"The  American  people,  surveys  show,  think 
of  our  aid  as  unselflsh  and  humanitarian, 
and  a  picture  of  the  clasped  bands  of  broth- 
erhood appears  on  our  shipments  overseas. 
Unfortunately,  the  recipients  of  these  ship- 
ments don't  necessarily  believe  us."  they 
point  out.  "Sophisticated  recipients,  includ- 
ing foreign  officials  and  others  whose  opin- 
ions carry  weight,  are  aware  that  direct 
American  aid  Is  usually  given  to  secure  eco- 
nomic political  and  mUltary  advantage." 

"Our  aid  has  gained  us  votes  In  the  United 
Nations,  the  use  of  military  bases,  protection 
for  American  business  overseas  and  auto- 
matic markets  for  U.S.  exports.  These  may 
be  reasonable  aims  but  they  are  not  exactly 
unselfish,  and  the  recipients  understand  our 
intentions.  They  may  even  understand  them 
better  than  the  American  people  do,"  the 
Oergens  note,  "since  recipients  read  the  fine 
print.  In  any  case,  they  react  accordingly,  and 
may  come  to  dislike  tis  and  misuse  what- 
ever aid  vre  give."  Public  opinion  reeearcb, 
they  continue,  "indicates  that  if  an  aid- 
glvlng  country  has  a  reputation  for  being 
technologically  Inferior,  warlike,  unfair  to 
minorities,  irreligious,  or  deranged  in  its 
family  relations,  then  reactions  to  its  aid 
prove  negative.  The  aid  appears  as  unneces- 
sary, xmdeslrable,  ineffective." 

The  Gergens  then  assert  that  "the  evidence 
Implies  that  the  U.S.  has  either  not  known, 
or  has  disregarded,  the  psychological  impli- 
cations of  assistance. 

"Bilateral  aid.  In  which  the  U.S.  gives 
directly  to  other  nations  is  a  method  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties.  It  appears  manipu- 
lative— which  it  is — and  tends  to  be  cot- 
rupted  by  oiu-  own  domestic  foibles  and  by 
our  extraordinary  wealth.  The  self-serving 
restrictions  we  put  on  direct  American  stld 
ser%'e  as  another  goad  to  conflict,  and  the 
esteem  of  recipient  nations  continues  to 
suffer. 

"It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  consider 
the  cutoff  of  IDA  funds  a  tragedy,"  they  de- 
clare. "This  organization,  and  other  cooper- 
ative, multilateral  organizations  like  It,  con- 
stitute the  greatest  opportunity  for  success- 
ful foreign  aid.  As  a  participant  In  IDA, 
America's  manipulative  intent  is  minimized, 
our  national  foibles  are  less  likely  to  Inter- 
fere, and  the  humiliating  and  impractical 
grip  on  recipient  nations  loosens.  Moreover, 
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because  IDs  recipients  are  all  members  of 
the  organization,  it  does  not  cripple  the 
self-esteem  which  everyone  seems  to  need." 


U.S.  TAXATION  LEADS  TO 
SOCIALISM 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  you  stopped  recently  to  think  how 
fast  our  tax  policy  is  taking  America  into 
a  socialistic  state?  Three  of  my  friends 
sent  me  the  same  article  on  this  subject 
of  repressive  taxation. 

Everyone  knows  taxes  are  too  high. 
Very  few  understand  the  economic  im- 
pact on  our  proximity  to  becoming  a  So- 
cialist state. 

This  article  brings  out  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  capital  accumulation  today  be- 
cause of  our  excess  current  consumption 
in  the  pursuit  of  social  justice.  By  dis- 
couraging growth,  the  future  \^ill  hold  no 
social  justice  or  tangible  benefits  as  we 
drift  into  a  controlled  Socialist  state. 

Socialist  countries  produce  less.  The 
standards  are  lower.  Education  slackens. 
New  innovations  decrease  imder  social- 
ism. Why  would  America  allow  itself  to 
turn  its  back  on  the  great  American  pri- 
vate enterprise  system.  As  Congress 
passes  these  excessive  tax  laws  and  tax 
increases,  I  am  reminded  of  the  Scrip- 
ture which  says,  "God  forgive  them,  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 

So  for  you  good  colleagues  who  have 
thought  this  matter  out,  I  commend  you. 
Let  us  spent  less  money  through  this 
Congress,  and  reduce  taxes  for  a  greater 
future  tomorrow. 

Here  are  some  comments  written  by  a 
working  economist  for  Value  Line.  Value 
Line  is  an  advisory  service  for  investors. 
Here  is  the  Jime  14  comment  on  capital 
market  and  the  lack  of  capital  funds. 
The  cause  is  plainly  due  to  overspending 
by  Congress  leading  to  overtaxation  by 
Congress.  Here  is  Value  Line's  analysis: 

COMMON  MABKZT  and  LaCK  OF  CaFTTAI.  FUNDS 

American  capitalism  is  truly  in  crisis.  It 
must  sink  into  socialism  or  overhaul  its  tax 
structure.  Entrepreneiu-lal  capital  simply 
cannot  form  In  the  present  environment. 

By  entrepreneurial  capital,  we  mean  risk 
or  equity  capital.  The  rewards  for  risk  caplt«a 
are  dividends.  To  pay  a  6%  dividend  on  its 
common  stock  a  corporation  today  must  earn 
12%  or  more  before  Income  tax.  To  pay  9%, 
the  going  near  record-high  interest  rate  on 
long  term  bonds,  a  corporation  need  earn 
only  9%  pre-tax.  Explanation:  corporate  in- 
come avaUable  for  dividend  payment  Is  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  about  50<^r  to  68"^^  by  federal, 
state  and  local  authorities:  income  available 
for  Interest  payment  Is  not  taxable  to  the 
paying  corporation. 

But  growth  Is  fatally  discouraged  by  cur- 
rent taxation.  Growth  Is  seldom  free  of 
risk,  yet  the  investor  who  takes  risk  pays 
at  least  two  taxes  on  his  return. 

First,  the  compcmy  In  which  he  has  in- 
vested pays  a  tax  of  50%  to  68%  on  its  earned 
income  or  profit;  second,  the  investor  per- 
sonally pays  income  tax  on  the  dividends 
his  corporation  distributes  to  him  after  it 
has  deducted  50%  or  more  tax  from  its  own 
earnings. 
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If  the  price  of  a  stock  rlaes  In  anticipation 
of  an  Increase  in  dividends  even  in  the  face 
of  such  taxation,  the  investor  pays  tax  on 
the  "capital  gain"  when  realized,  even  though 
allernailve  Investments  of  equal  value  could 
not  be  bought  for  the  same  after-tax  net 
sale  price. 

In  reality,  corporate  profits  are  taxed  at 
even  higher  rates  than  50%  to  58%.  (The 
regular  corporate  tax  rate  la  48%;  state  and 
local  taxes  carry  the  rates  closer  to  60 'i.) 
Yet  last  year  about  15%  of  the  so-called 
profits  of  corporations  reflected  nothing  more 
than  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  their  Inventories. 
If  you  have  a  $1.0  mUllon  Inventory  that  In- 
flates within  a  year  to  $1.2  million,  you  pay 
tax  of  50  7o  to  58%  on  the  $200,000  Inventory 
"profit",  which  leaves  you  with  $1.1  million 
or  less  to  replace  Inventory  that  now  will  cost 
you  $1.2  million.  The  "profit"  is  Illusory,  but 
the  50%  to  58%  tax  paid  on  it  Is  real.  It 
leaves  the  corporation  In  this  instance  short 
$100,000  or  more  of  capital. 

Profits  stated  after  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion are  also  partly  fictitious.  If  you  have  a 
plant  that  cost  $1.0  million  16  years  ago 
and  your  company  set  aside  $1.0  million  free 
of  tax  Into  a  reserve  which  was  Invested  at 
5%  annual  compound  Interest  (subject  to 
Income  tax  of  50%  for  15  years)  you  would 
then  have  $1,450,000  with  which  to  replace 
your  old  plant  that  now,  thanks  to  Infla- 
tion, will  coet  you  $2,500,000  in  this  instance, 
your  profits  in  the  15  years  have  been  over- 
stated by  $1,050,000  and  on  this  fictitious 
profit  you  have  paid  real  taxes  of  50%  or 
more. 

As  evidence  of  the  diminishing  reward 
available  to  the  entrepreneurial  class,  the 
percentage  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
which  has  been  going  to  stockholders  in  the 
form  of  dividends  from  1929  to  the  present. 
The  percentage  was  as  high  as  6%  In  1930 
and  1931,  fell  to  3.4%  in  1941.  dropped  to 
2.2%  In  1944  and  1945  and  has  fluctuated  be- 
tween 2.5%  and  3.1 ';;  from  1945  to  the  pres- 
ent. In  1973,  the  "cut  of  the  pie"  for  stock- 
holders was  a  meager  2.2%,  exactly  the  same 
as  m  the  war  years  1944  and  1945  when  tax 
policy  purposely  sought  to  discourage  capital 
formation  in  private  enterprise.  The  goal 
then  was  to  strain  every  nerve  and  sinew  and 
direct  every  resource  to  the  production  of 
weapons.  Today  the  need  for  productive 
capital  is  desperate.  The  Government  saves 
nothing,  spending  more  than  it  takes  in.  Cor- 
porations save  what  they  can  after  heavy 
taxes  that  Ijear  not  only  on  their  real  earn- 
ings but  on  their  illusory  profits  as  well. 
Their  liquidity  has  been  seriously  impaired. 

The  reason  Interest  rates  are  so  high  Is 
that  capital  is  in  short  supply.  In  order  to 
achieve  a  high  level  of  current  prosperity  and 
in  a  vague  pursuit  of  "social  Justice",  income 
tax  rates  have  been  greatly  escalated.  As  a 
result  capital  accumulation  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  current  consumption.  Not  much  was 
added  to  the  ordinary  citizen's  purchasing 
Dower  by  the  process  of  siphoning  off  Income 
In  high  brackets.  The  only  real  advantage 
was  to  assuage  the  Jealousy  of  those  who  re- 
sented conspicuous  success. 

What  will  be  the  consequences  of  this  dis- 
couragement to  growth,  this  deficiency  of 
equity  capital,  the  ensuing  inflation  (or  de- 
pression) and  the  moxmtlng  interest  rate? 

There  are  reaUy  only  two  possibilities.  One 
Is  to  dismantle  the  American  political  econ- 
omy and  accept  socialism,  a  system  under 
which  the  state  owns  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  accumulates  all  the  capital. 
Americans  for  the  most  part  would  not  take 
kindly  to  such  a  system  if  they  could  see  it 
coming.  Its  ultimate  Invasion  of  personal 
liberty  can  easily  be  foreseen. 

The  socialist  state  is  unlikely  to  be  an  effi- 
cient provider.  When  the  Government  owns 
and  operates  everything.  ererTone  profits 
from  its  successes  and  everyone  loses  by  its 
falliu^s.  Nobody  in  particular.  Just  every- 
body In  general.  Everyljody  being  responsible, 
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nobody  Is  responsible.  Wherever  the  hand 
of  bureaucracy  ha^  reached  out.  Industry  has 
languished. 

A  man  would  n^  longer  be  able  to  work  at 
an  occupation  of  his  own  choice,  for  the 
government  woulq  decide  the  overriding  re- 
quirements that  called  for  him  to  work  at  a 
place  and  time  decreed  by  the  rxiling  Bu- 
reaucracy. } 

Privately  endowed  schools  and  colleges 
would  disappear,  because  there  could  be  no 
wealthy  individuals  to  support  them.  Educa- 
tion would  be  provided  by  the  State.  Who 
controls  the  Stat^  would  also  control  the 
mind  of  the  peopl^. 

A  socialist  dictatorship  In  America  is 
neither  inconceivable  nor  impossible.  In  fact, 
if  present  tax  pollOles  persist.  It  is  Inevitable. 
The  prospect  is  ab  repulsive  that  we  must 
assume  the  country  will  not  accept  it. 

The  alternative  caUs  for  restructuring  the 
very  steep  tax  rates  on  ordinary  Income,  eli- 
mination of  the  double  tax  on  dividends,  re- 
peal of  the  capltat  gains  tax  and  allowance 
for  realistic  depretiation  before  tax  as  com- 
pared to  flctitlous  depreciation  as  at  present. 
If  these  things  art  done,  capital  could  form 
again  in  the  hand  i  of  private  entrepreneiu*s. 

No  one  can  co]  itrol  a  Government  that 
owns  all  the  mean  b  of  production.  Its  power 
would  be  absolute .  Our  progressive  income 
tax  makes  no  sens^  at  all  In  an  area  of  capital 
shortage  and  prlcejlnflatlon. 

so  critical  that  we  are 
that  the  lawmakers  must 
reverse  the  tax  pillcy.  If  they  do,  consider 
what  could  happei  i  to  common  stocks  which 
at  their  current  la  w  prices  have  already  dis- 
counted in  large  n  easure  the  end  of  capital- 
ism. 


The  situation 
driven  to  conclude 
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LET  IT  i  Ua  HANG  OUT 


HON.  RO  tERT  McCLORY 


Ol      ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Thursdajf, 
Mr.  McCLOR"S 


DP  REPRESENTATIVES 
June  27,  1974 


Mr.  Speaker,  notwith- 
standing that  thfc  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  now  i  oted  to  make  public  all 
of  the  closed-d)or  proceedings  which 
have  occurred  diring  the  past  6  weeks, 
an  effort  appear ;  to  be  planned  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  oi  r  Judiciary  Committee 
meetings  closed-  -even  during  the  inter- 
rogation of  witn  ;sses  by  counsel  for  the 
committee  and  l  or  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  :  t  is  about  time  for  our 
committee  to  ope  n  its  doors  to  the  Ameri- 
can people — to  1(  t  in  the  press  and  other 
media  so  that  th«  y  can  witness  first-hand 
n  this  historic  impeach- 
ment inquiry  infolving  the  President  of 
the  United  Statefe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ;  hope.  Indeed,  that  the 
chairman  and  Majority  members  of  the 
committee  will  r  ot  concoct  some  excuse 
to  force  the  cui  tain  to  be  drawn  over 
our  proceedings  The  public's  right  to 
know  was  nevei  more  urgently  needed 
than  at  this  tine  in  our  history.  The 
President's  coursel  has  urged  that  the 
hearings  be  opei,  the  media  are  unani- 
mous in  their  des  Ire  to  witness  and  report 
our  hearings.  Th^  Members  of  the  House 
themselves  can  ^ain  a  clearer  picture  of 
our  investigativi  work,  if  we  open  the 
doors  of  our  con  mittee  room  so  that  the 
public  can  look    a. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  he  Chicago  Tribune  to- 
day published  ai  i  editorial  in  support  of 
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here.  I  commend  it  to 
rs  of  the  House. 


much  of  it  was  p' 
and  since  the  lei 
antl-Nlxon  memh 
public  would  have 
sided  view  of  the 


what  I  am  saying 
all  of  the  Membd 
The  editorial  ioUows: 

Let  It  .  Ill  Hang  Oct 

It's  hard  to  quarrel  with  the  decision  « 
the  Hoxise  Judlcijtry  Committee  to  m«iv» 
public  the  estimated  7,800  pages  of  evidence 
assembled  during  its  18  days  of  closed  hear- 
ings on  the  impeachment  of  President  Nixon. 

At  the  rate  the  Juicier  parts  of  this  evi- 
dence were  being  Jeaked  to  the  press  and 
television,  it  wouldfa't  have  been  long  before 
lie  knowledge  anyway— 
have  generally  been  by 
of  the  committee,  the 
ad  a  distorted  and  one- 
Idence. 

Even  the  White  Bouse  recognizes  [about  a 
year  and  a  half  too  late]  that  it  is  in  the 
President's  own  interest  not  to  hide  the  dirty 
linen  any  longer— »o  "let  it  aU  hang  out," 
as  they  said  in  the  transcripts.  And  since  the 
reason  for  secrecy  |n  grand  Jury  proceedings 
is  to  protect  the  prospective  defendant  from 
biased  publicity,  the  attitude  of  the  White 
House  eliminates  the  major  reason  for 
secrecy. 

The  question  of  Impeachment  is  so  im- 
portant, mdeed,  tfat  the  public  ought  to 
have  access  to  as  much  as  poeelble  of  the  evi- 
dence presented.  Aijd  for  this  reason.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  Impeachment  proceedings — in 
the  committee,  on  the  House  floor,  and  In  the 
Senate — should  be  broadcast  live  by  televi- 
sion. Just  as  the  hearings  of  the  Ervln  com- 
mittee In  the  Sen{|te  were. 

The  objection  to  TV  coverage  of  normal 
sessions  of  Congress  Is  a  legitimate  one; 
namely,  that  members  will  be  tempted  to 
play  to  the  grandstands  instead  of  con- 
centrate on  the  matter  at  hand.  We're  not  so 
siue  this  applies  now.  Tho  the  people  an 
divided  In  their  attitude  toward  President 
Nixon,  they  are  Jttst  about  \manlmous  in 
their  desire  to  seej  the  Watergate  Issue  re- 
solved as  soon  as  possible,  one  way  or  an- 
other. We  doubt  tQat  they  will  tolerate  any 
grandstanding;  such  grandstanding  as  these 
was  In  the  Senate  committee  hearings — ^most 
notably  by  Sen.  Montoya,  the  New  Mexico 
Democrat — annoyed  viewers  and  was  coun- 
terproductive. It  Qould  even  be  that  live 
coverage  would  inspire  congressmen  to  con- 
duct their  business  more  efficiently  than 
usual. 

Public  television^}  handling  of  the  Ervln 
committee  hearing^  showed  that  It  can  be 
done  with  dignity  apd  at  great  benefit  to  the 
people. 


SERBIAN-AMERICANS      COMMEMO- 
RATE THE  BATTTLE  OP  KOSOVO 


JAfTTLE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdajk  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  28 
Is  the  day  Amerldans  of  Serbian  descent 
and  Serte  all  ove^-  the  world  commemo- 
rate the  heroism  of  their  countrjrmen 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  at  the  Battle  of 
Kosovo  In  1389,  In  defense  of  their  re- 
ligion and  their  national  existence.  Cele- 
brated on  June  2B  under  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  the  Battle  of  Kosovo  resulted 
in  the  subjugation  of  Serbia  by  Moslem 
Turkey.  I 

Though  under  the  domination  of  Tur- 
key for  the  next  345  years,  the  Serbian 
people  maintained  their  cultural  in- 
tegrity and  remained  dedicated  to  the 
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liberation  of  their  land.  Throughout 
those  long  and  difficult  centuries,  thou- 
sands of  Serbs  always  volimteered  to 
fight  in  the  armies  of  other  nations  al- 
lied against  the  Turks.  Serbian  heroism 
at  the  Battle  of  Kosovo  was  immortalized 
in  a  cycle  of  national  songs,  because  it 
was  during  this  battle  that  both  the 
Serbian  tsar  and  the  Turkish  sultan  were 
slain.  The  Serbian  knight,  or  voyvode, 
Milosh  Obllich,  who  killed  the  sultan.  Is 
celebrated  as  a  legendary  figure  to  this 
day. 

During  the  many  centuries  of  domina- 
tion by  more  powerful  neighbors,  the 
Serbs  continued  to  assert  their  national 
Identity.  As  late  as  1804  many  of  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  the  country  were  massa- 
cred, and  It  was  not  until  after  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  that  the 
Serbian  nation  became  independent. 

In  1918,  the  B^ngdom  of  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes  was  formed,  headed  by  the 
Serbian  royal  dynasty,  and  in  1929,  the 
name  of  the  state  was  changed  to  Yugo- 
slavia. 

When  the  Communists  cajne  to  power 
In  1945,  after  the  devastating  war,  the 
observance  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Kosovo  was  officially  abolished. 
Nevertheless,  the  noble  Ideals  embodied 
In  this  historic  battle  for  freedom  remain 
alive  In  the  hearts  of  Serbs  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  of  Kosovo,  the 
spirit  to  persevere  and  to  overcome  tre- 
mendous odds,  serves  to  strengthen  the 
resolve  of  the  heroic  Serbian  people  to 
achieve  self-determination,  just  as  it  has 
preserved  their  culture  throughout  the 
centuries.  Americans  of  Serbian  heritage 
have  perpetuated  this  spirit  through  their 
unwavering  support  for  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  human  dlgnll^  and  have 
contributed  their  talents  to  the  strength 
and  greatness  of  America. 

I  extend  my  greetings  to  Serbian- 
Americans  in  my  own  Uth  District  of 
Illinois,  which  I  am  honored  to  represent, 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  all  over  the 
Nation  as  they  commemorate  the  Battle 
of  Kosovo,  and  I  salute  them  as  they  con- 
tinue to  inspire  the  world  with  the  grand 
and  noble  ideals  of  the  spirit  of  Kosovo. 


AMERICAN-SOVIET  RELATIONS 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRJ^ENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  coming 
week  by  President  Nixon,  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly hear  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
of  American-Soviet  relations  and  see  ex- 
tensive television  footage  covering  the 
event.  In  the  course  of  being  nearly  over- 
whelmed for  the  moment  with  news  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  should  focus  our 
attention  upon  important  long  term 
questions  that  should  be  candidly  faced 
In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  in  our 
various  negotiations  with  the  leaders  in 
the  Krwnlin. 

Over  the  past  several  years  under  the 
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general  label  of  detente,  extensive  trade 
and  other  contacts  have  taken  place  be- 
tween Americans  and  the  Soviets.  During 
the  next  week,  a  great  service  would  be 
rendered  to  the  American  people  if  many 
of  our  reporters  visiting  Moscow  with  the 
President  would  deftly  probe  as  pene- 
tratingly as  possible  just  what  have  been 
the  results  of  the  accommodations  we 
have  previously  made  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  particular  we  must  fully  imderstand 
what  is  the  current  strategic  balance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  whether  our  poUcies,  particulsirly  in 
trade,  are  expected  to  have  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  that  balance. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  have  in 
the  past  criticized  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent  on  national  defense,  even 
though  as  a  percentage  of  our  entire 
budget  this  sector  has  been  declining 
dramatically  over  the  past  few  years  to 
less  than  one-third  of  our  budget.  None- 
theless, the  only  accurate  way  to  assess 
our  defense  needs  is  to  understand  what 
the  intentions  and  capabilities  of  our  po- 
tential adversaries  are.  Naturally  the 
Soviets  figure  most  prominently  In  any 
such  equations. 

If  we  can  still  deem  the  Soviet  Union 
an  adversary  In  the  world,  then  quite 
clearly  any  assistance  we  render  to  them 
that  can  increase  their  offensive  capabil- 
ity against  the  United  States  will  have 
to  be  offset  by  additional  defense  expend- 
itures here  in  the  Congress. 

Through  the  policy  of  detente  we  may 
be  able  to  negotiate  some  mutually  ben- 
eficial disarmament  arrangements,  but 
the  concentration  In  such  negotiations 
must  be  on  their  mutuality.  With  mutual 
reductions  of  military  capabilities,  we  can 
have  as  much  security  at  a  lower  cost. 
But  even  if  we  can  negotiate  such  agree- 
ments in  the  future  we  should  not  make 
the  very  serious  mistake  of  allowing  the 
language  surroimding  these  agreements 
to  mislead  the  American  people  Into 
thinking  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  al- 
tered Its  own  objectives  In  the  world. 

Rather  than  detente,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  preferred  to  use  the  terminology 
"peaceful  coexistence"  to  characterize  its 
current  policy.  Thus  as  a  Pravda  edi- 
torial has  stated,  detente  or  peaceful  co- 
existence— 

does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  struggle  of  the 
two  world  social  systems.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeoisie, 
between  world  socialism  and  imperialism  will 
be  waged  right  up  to  the  complete  and  final 
victory  of  communism  on  a  world  scale. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  the  leading  Com- 
munist theoretician  Suslov  reiterated 
this  point  by  referring  to  the  continuing 
"antagonism  between  the  two  world  so- 
cial systems." 

The  Soviet  leaders  have  similarly  stat- 
ed quite  bluntly  that  detente  should  not 
lead  people  to  believe  that  they  are  alter- 
ing their  social  system  or  beating  their 
own  existing  swords  into  ploughshares. 
The  President  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Nikolai  Podgomy,  warned  the  Western 
woiid  early  this  month  that  his  country 
was  not  going  to  change  its  present  au- 
thoritarian system  in  the  course  of  any 
negotiations: 
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In  exchange  for  detente  certain  Westers 
em  leaders  hope  In  vain  to  gain  unilateral 
mUitary  advantages  for  themselves  or  t< 
make  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  soclalisi 
countries  change  Internal  structxires  to  the 
prescriptions  of  bourgeois  democracy. 

Besides  such  statements  as  the  abovi 
we  have  seen  the  dramatic  examples  o: 
individuals  and  entire  religious  or  na 
tionality  groups  within  the  Soviet  Un 
Ion  suffering  from  persecution  by  t: 
Communist  authorities.  All  of  the  evl 
dence  thus  seems  to  Indicate  that  ti 
Soviet  Union  remains  a  rigid  totalita: 
society  which  continues  to  perceive  th( 
world  in  the  narrow  class  struggle  mat: 
conjured  up  by  Karl  Marx. 

Prof.  Zbigniew  Brezinski  has  succinctlj^ 
summarized  both  the  Illusion  and  reaUty 
of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
writes  that  one  initially  thought  oi 
detente  as  bringing — 
an  increasing  sense  of  shared  Ideals,  with 
many  In  the  Communist  countries,  looking 
to  us  for  inspiration.  Detente  today.  Instead, 
is  a  conservative  balance-of-power  arrange- 
ment, devoid  of  any  moral  content. 

If  detente  has  become  primarily  a 
balance-of-power  arrangement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  we  ought  to  examine  all  of  our  de- 
cisions pertaining  to  the  Soviets  in  light 
of  how  they  can  potentially  affect  that 
power  balance. 

In  this  regard  America's  trade  poUcy 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  date  has  been 
little  less  than  a  disaster.  Most  Ameri- 
cans are  quite  aware  of  the  tremendous 
havoc  that  was  wreaked  upon  our  econ- 
omy through  the  wheat  deal  concluded 
with  the  Soviets.  Prices  for  consumers  in 
this  country  for  food  products  have  beenj 
suffering  ever  since  the  consummation! 
of  that  agreement.  More  broadly,  the  ex 
tensions  of  massive  amounts  of  credit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  payment  of  their 
purchases  has  undoubtedly  assisted  In 
boosting  the  rate  of  borrowing  for  aU 
purposes  in  the  United  States. 

Even  more  disconcerting  is  the  fact 
that  so  much  of  the  material  exported 
can  be  employed  by  the  Soviet  for  mill 
tary  purposes.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Soviets  have  continued  to  assert  the  re- 
ality of  divided  world  and  their  own  ex- 
pansionist designs,  we  have  been  pro 
viding  them  the  means  whereby  they  can 
realize  their  ambitions.  If  we  only  ex 
changed  consumer  goods  with  the  Soviet 
Union  then  the  word  trade  would  have 
some  meaning.  But  given  the  nature  of 
the  advanced  technological  equipment 
and  processes  that  we  have  been  trans- 
ferring to  them  on  credit,  the  terms  mili- 
tary assistance  are  not  an  exaggeration. 

Through,  the  computer  technology, 
precision  machine  tooling  equipment  and 
entire  production  assembly  plants,  we 
have  prompted  their  militaiy  capabilities 
dramatically  in  recent  years.  Since  they 
have  continued  to  proclaim  Implacable 
hostility  to  the  so-called  capitalist  world 
there  has  been  more  than  a  little  Irony 
in  the  tjrpe  of  trading  arrangements 
concluded. 

Capitalism  balling  out  communism 
would  only  be  ironic  if  the  consequences 
of  such  actions  do  not  portend  real  trag- 
edy. Because  of  our  trade  policies  Amerl- 
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cans  are  much  less  secure  now  than 
would  have  otherwise  been  the  case.  And 
to  the  extent  we  are  less  secure  be- 
cause of  increasing  Soviet  military  capa- 
bilities it  means  that  our  own  extensive 
expenditures  for  national  defense  may 
well  have  to  reflect  substantial  compen- 
satory increases  in  the  years  ahead.  Thus 
not  only  have  we  provided  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  means  to  keep  pace  with 
us  militarily  and  done  so  on  credit  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  American  con- 
siuners  and  industry,  but  we  then  must 
allocate  more  of  our  taxpayers  money  for 
national  defense  in  order  to  meet  the 
new  challenges  of  our  adversaries. 

The  time  has  obviously  come  to  bring 
in  a  halt  to  this  insane  if  not  suicidal 
process.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  acted  through  the  passage  of  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  last  December  to  cur- 
tail the  subsidization  of  the  Soviet  system 
as  long  as  they  remain  a  rigid  totalitarian 
regime.  It  is  now  time  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  recognize  the  clear  wishes  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
and  bring  to  a  halt  the  long  series  of 
dangerous  concessionary  agreements  that 
have  characterized  our  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Let  us  have  genuinely 
mutual  agreements  to  limit  the  arms 
race,  but  we  must  terminate  our  well- 
disguised  foreign  aid  program  to  our 
principal  adversary  in  the  world  today. 


EXTENSIONS 


STREET  LESSONS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  a  variety  of  incidents  over  the 
past  few  years,  many  people  unfortu- 
nately have  come  to  view  policemen  as 
unenlightened,  imeducated,  and  insensi- 
tive. However,  as  Dr.  George  L.  Kirk- 
ham,  assistant  professor  of  the  School  of 
Criminology  of  Florida  State  University 
recently  f  oimd  out,  no  point  of  view  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

In  an  effort  to  see  what  life  as  a  police- 
man was  really  like.  Dr.  Klrkham  joined 
the  Jacksonville -Duval  County,  Pla.. 
force,  after  an  intense  period  of  physical 
and  academic  training.  Dr.  EUrkham 
subsequently  wrote: 

Night  after  night,  I  came  home  with  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  and  contribution  to 
society  that  I  have  never  known  In  any  other 
Job. 

The  story  of  George  Kirkham  is  a 
powerful  one.  Not  only  Is  it  the  story  of 
one  man's  prejudices,  but  It  is  an  over- 
powering tribute  to  the  honesty,  bravery, 
and  perseverance  which  characterize  the 
daily  performance  of  thousands  of  police- 
men throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  article  by 
Dr.  Kirkham  concerning  his  experience 
and  entitled  "A  Professor's  'Street  Les- 
sons' "  appeared  recently  in  tJie  FBI 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin.  An  adapta- 
tion of  Dr.  Klrkham's  article  was  pub- 
lished recently  by  the  American  Mercury 
magazine.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  his 
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moving  and  highly 

our  constituencies,  I 

1  ake  this  opportimity 

with  my   col- 


story  is  extremely 
relevant  to  each  of 
would  now  like  to 
to   share   this  malerial 
leagues: 

A  Pbofessob's  ''Street  Lessons" 
(By  Dr.  Oeor|e  L.  Kirkham) 

As  policemen  havejcome  under  Increasing 
criticism  in  recent  yaars,  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  bow  many  times  they  have  clenched 
their  teeth  and  wlsMed  they  could  e:q>ose 
the  critics  to  some  ot  the  harsh  realities  of 
police  work.  j 

Members  of  the  academic  community,  in- 
cluding myself,  a  crjmmologlst,  have  been 
quick  to  find  fault  w  th  the  police.  We  have 
fashioned  a  stereoty  se  which  Ignores  the 
good  and  focuses  on  t^e  isolated  and  the  bad : 
the  brutal  cop,  the  nacist  cop,  the  grafting 
cop,  the  discourteous  cop.  What  we  do  not 
see,  however,  is  the  nsiage  of  thousands  of 
dedicated  men  and  w<  men  struggling  against 
almost  Impossible  odd  >  to  preserve  our  society 
and  everjrthtag  in  it   which  we  cherish. 

For  some  time,  flrsi  as  a  student  and  later 
as  a  professor,  I  fouid  myself  troubled  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  critics  haven't 
themselves  been  polio  imen.  This  was  pointed 
up  when  some  of  my  s  ;udents — many  of  them 
former  policemen — w(  luld  respond  to  my  fre- 
quently critical  lectures  on  the  police  with 
the  argument  that  I  could  not  possibly  en- 
dure what  a  police  ol  leer  has  to  endure. 

I  decided  to  take  up  this  challenge  and 
work  as  a  policeman  myself,  as  a  means  of 
establishing  once  an  1  for  all  the  accuracy 
of  what  I  and  other  <  riminologlsts  had  been 
saying  about  the  poll  ;e  all  along. 

My  plan — which  a  eant  becoming  a  full- 
time  policemen  for  fc  ur  months  In  the  slim- 
mer, and  a  part-tlm  i  one  durmg  the  aca- 
demic year  when  na  y  teaching  duties  re- 
sumed— not  surprisinigly  brought  skepticism 
from  family,  friends  a  ad  colleagues.  After  all, 
at  age  31  I  had  a  fan  illy  and  an  established 
career. 

A  student  recomme  ided  that  I  apply  at  the 
consolidated,  800-man  force  of  Jacksonvllle- 
Duval  County,  norlla,  an  especially  pro- 
gressive department,  t  followed  up  the  Idea, 
since  Jacksonville,  with  half  a  million  resi- 
dents, impressed  me  as  a  city  experiencmg 
many  of  the  major  locial  problems  of  our 
time:  crime  and  delinquency,  racial  unrest, 
poverty,  and  mental  Illness.  It  Is  a  diverse 
city,  and  one  with  a  :  airly  typical  inner-city 
slum  area  and  black  (  hetto.  It  seemed  a  good 
place  to  experience  th ;  stresses  and  strains  of 
today's  city  policemao. 

POLICE   DEPAl  TMENT   AGREES 


The  leadership  of 


the  police  department 


was  receptive.  I  mad«  it  clear  that  I  did  not 
want  to  be  merely  a  i  observer,  but  a  fully 
sworn,  fulltlme  (although  unpaid)  member 
of  the  department  f^r  some  months.  I  also 
said  I  wanted  to  spmd  most  of  this  time 
working  as  a  uniforaked  patrolman  in  thoee 
inner  city  beats  moat  characterized  by  vio- 
lence, poverty,  social  ^nrest  and  crime. 

They  agreed  to  myiplan,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  I  would  fl^t  have  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  that  anf  other  police  applicant 
wotdd.  They  also  st^ulated,  and  I  agreed, 
that  for  the  sake  of  morale  In  the  depart- 
ment, every  officer  liaust  know  In  advance 
who  I  was  and  what  X  was  doing. 

The  experiment  b«gan  with  the  required 
280  hours  of  police  academy  training.  For 
4  months,  4  hours  etch  evening,  I  attended 
the  academy,  along  with  35  yoimger  class- 
mates. At  first  I  stocxl  out  as  an  oddity  in  the 
class,  but  with  time  I  was  accepted  by  the 
group. 


When  graduation 


gulshable  from  oth<r  ofBcers  In  every  re- 


spect, Including  my 
uniform 


38  revolver,  badge  and 


came,  I  was   Indlstln- 


I  had  always  suspected  that  police  officers 


greatly  exaggerate  the 


respect  and  physical  al  use  to  which  they  are 
subjected  in  the  ime  of  duty.  Durmg  my 
first  few  hours  as  a  s<^et  officer,  that  bub 
ble  was  burst 

As  a  college  professo^r,  I  had  grown  accus- 


tomed to  bemg  treated 
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amount  of  verbal  dis- 


with  respect.  I  some- 


how assumed  that  this,  would  carry  over  mto 
my  new  role  as  a  policfeman.  I  was,  after  all, 
a  representative  of  trie  law,  Identifiable  to 
all  by  the  badge  and  uniform  I  wore  as  scnne- 
one  dedicated  to  the  {protection  of  society. 
Surely  that  would  entitle  me  to  a  measure  of 
cooperation.  I 

I  quickly  fo\md  thalt  my  badge  and  uni- 
form, rather  than  serving  to  shield  me  from 
such  thmgs  as  disrespect  and  violence,  only 
acted  as  a  magnet  w^lch  drew  me  toward 
many  Individuals  whq  hated  what  I  repre- 
sented. 

Several  hours  Into  niy  first  evening  on  the 
streets,  my  partner  anfl  I  were  dispatched  to 
a  bar  to  handle  a  disturbance   complaint. 


Inside,  we  encountere 
ous  drunk  who  was 
tender  and  refusing 
As  someone  with 


a  large  and  bolster- 
rgumg  with  the  bar- 
leave, 
fnslderable  experience 


as  a  correctional  counselor  and  mental  health 
worker,  I  hastened  ti  take  charge  of  the 
situation.  "Excuse  mel  Sir,"  I  smiled  pleas- 
antly at  the  drunk,  "blit  I  wonder  if  I  could 
ask  you  to  step  outside  and  talk  with  me  for 
Just  a  minute?"  Th^  man  stared  at  me 
through  bloodshot  eyjes  in  disbelief  for  a 
second,  raising  one  hand  to  scratch  the  stub- 
ble of  several  days  growth  of  beard.  Then 
suddenly,  he  swung  a^  me,  missing  my  face 
and  striktog  me  on  tHe  right  shoulder. 

I  couldn't  believe  iti  What  had  I  done  to 
provoke  such  a  reactWn?  Before  I  could  re- 
cover from  my  startle*  condition,  he  swung 
agam — this  time  tearing  my  whistle  chain 
from  a  shoulder  epaul«. 

After  a  brief  struggle,  we  had  the  still 
shoutmg,  cursing  man  locked  In  the  back 
of  oxa  cruiser.  I  stood  khere,  breathing  heav- 
ily with  my  hair  In  myj  eyes  as  I  surveyed  the 
damage  to  my  new  uniform  and  looked  In 
bewilderment  at  my  pattner,  who  only  smiled 
and  clapped  me  affecljlonately  on  the  back. 

"Something  Is  very  wrong,"  I  remember 
thinkmg  to  myself  lu  the  front  seat  as  we 
headed  for  JaU.  I  had  used  the  same  kind  of 
gentle,  rapport-buUdlng  approach  with 
countless  offenders  in  prison  and  probation 
settings.  It  had  always  worked  so  well  there. 
What  was  so  different  about  being  a  police- 
man? 

ENLIGHTENIN^   EXPERIKNCE 

In  the  days  and  ^eeks  which  followed, 
I  was  to  learn  the  a4swer  to  this  question 
the  hard  way.  As  a  pfofessor,  I  had  sought 
to  convey  to  students  the  Idea  that  it  Is  a 
mistake  to  impose  authority,  to  make  deci- 
sions for  other  peoplk,  or  rely  upon  com- 
mands to  accomplish  somethmg.  As  a  police 
officer  myself,  I  was  forced  time  and  again 
to  do  just  that.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
I  encountered  mdivUluals  who  interpreted 
kindness  as  weakness,  as  an  Invitation  to 
disrespect  or  violence,  I  encountered  men, 
women,  and  children  who,  to  fear,  despera- 
tion, or  excltment,  looked  to  the  person  be- 
hind my  uniform  for  guidance,  control,  and 
direction.  As  one  who  had  always  condemned 
the  exercise  of  authoflty,  the  acceptance  of 
myself  as  an  unavoidable  symbol  of  author- 
ity came  as  a  bitter  le8$on. 

I  found  that  there  !was  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  encou4tertog  individuals  to 
mental  health  or  correctional  setttogs  and 
factog  them  as  the  patrolman  must — when 
they  are  violent,  hysterical,  desperate.  When 
I  put  the  imlform  04,  I  lost  the  luxury  of 
Bitting  in  an  office,  calmly  discusstog  with  a 
rapist  or  armed  robber  the  problems  which 
had  led  him  Into  trouble  with  the  law.  Such 


offenders   had   seeme< 


so   harmless   to  the 
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sterile  setttog  of  prison.  The  crimes  which 
they  had  committed  were  long  past,  reduced 
like  their  victims  to  so  many  prtoted  words 
on  a  page. 

Now  as  a  police  officer,  I  began  to  encoun- 
ter the  offender  for  the  first  time  as  a  very 
real  menace  to  my  personal  safety  and  the 
security  of  our  society.  The  felon  was  no 
longer  a  harmless  figiire:  He  was  an  armed 
robber  fieetog  from  the  scene  of  a  crime,  a 
jnamac  threatentog  his  family  with  a  gun, 
someone  who  might  become  my  killer 
crouched  behtod  the  wheel  of  a  car  on  a  dark 
street. 

AUTHOsrrr  and  civilization 

Like  crime  Itself,  fear  quickly  ceased  to  be 
an  impersonal  and  abstract  thing.  It  became 
something  which  I  regularly  experienced. 

I  recall  particularly  a  dramatic  lesson  to 
the  meantog  of  fear  which  took  place  shortly 
after  I  jotoed  the  force.  My  partner  and  I 
were  on  routtoe  patrol  one  Saturday  eventog 
In  a  deteriorated  area  of  cheap  bars  and  pool 
balls  when  we  observed  a  young  male  double 
parked  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  I  pulled 
alongside  and  asked  him  to  a  civil  manner 
to  either  park  or  drive  on,  whereupon  he  be- 
gan loudly  cuBstog  us  and  shouttog  that  we 
couldn't  make  him  go  anywhere.  An  angry 
crowd  began  to  gather  as  we  got  out  of  our 
patrol  car  and  approached  the  man,  who  was 
by  this  time  shouting  that  we  were  harasstog 
him  and  calltog  to  bystanders  for  assistance. 
As  a  criminology  professor,  some  months  ear- 
lier I  would  have  urged  that  the  police  of- 
ficer who  was  now  myself  simply  leave  the 
car  double-parked  and  move  on  rather  than 
risk  an  tocldent.  As  a  policeman,  however, 
I  had  come  to  realize  that  an  officer  can 
never  back  down  from  his  responsibility  to 
enforce  the  law.  Whatever  the  risk  to  himself, 
every  police  officer  understands  that  his  abil- 
ity to  back  up  the  authority  which  he  repre- 
sents is  the  only  thing  which  stands  between 
civilization  and  lawlessness. 

The  man  continued  to  curse  us  and  refused 
to  move  his  car.  As  we  placed  him  under 
arre3t  and  attempted  to  move  blm  to  our 
cruiser,  an  unidentified  male  and  female 
rushed  from  the  growtog  crowd  and  sought 
to  free  him.  In  the  ensutog  struggle,  some- 
one tried  to  grab  my  revolver,  and  the  now 
angry  mob  began  to  converge  on  us. 

Suddenly,  I  was  no  longer  an  "ivory-tower" 
scholar  watching  typical  police  "overreac- 
tlon"  to  a  street  tocldent — but  I  was  part  of 
it  and  fighting  to  remain  untojured  and  alive. 
I  remember  the  sickentog  sensation  of  cold 
terror  as  I  struggled  to  reach  our  car  radio. 
I  simultaneously  put  out  a  distress  call  and 
pressed  the  hidden  button  on  our  shotgun 
rack  as  my  partner  sought  to  maintain  his 
grip  on  the  prisoner  and  hold  the  crowd  at 
bay  with  his  revolver. 

How  harshly  I,  only  a  few  months  before, 
would  have  judged  the  officer  who  now 
grabbed  the  shotgun.  I  rotmded  the  rear  of 
our  cruiser  with  the  weapon  and  shouted  at 
the  mob  to  move  back.  I  fiashed  through  my 
mind  that  I  had  always  argued  that  police- 
men should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  shotguns 
because  of  their  "offensive"  character  and  the 
potential  damage  to  community  relations  as 
a  resmt  of  their  display.  How  steadily  as  a 
criminology  professor  I  would  have  con- 
demned the  officer  who  was  now  myself, 
trembling  with  fear  and  menactog  an  "un- 
armed" group  of  people  with  an  "offensive" 
weapon.  But  circumstances  had  dramatically 
changed  my  perspective,  for  now  It  was  my 
life  and  safety  that  were  to  danger,  my  wife 
and  child  who  might  be  mourning. 

POLICE  OmCERS'  SIGHTS 

As  someone  who  bad  always  been  greatly 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  offenders,  I 
now  began  to  consider  for  the  first  time  the 
rights  of  police  officers.  As  a  police  officer,  I 
felt  that  my  efforts  to  protect  society  and 
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matotato  my  personal  safety  were  menaced 
by  many  of  the  very  court  decisions  and 
lenient  parole  board  actions  I  had  always 
been  eager  to  defend. 

I  grew  weary  of  carefully  followtog  dif- 
ficult legal  restrictions,  while  thugs  and 
hoodlums  consistently  twisted  the  law  to 
their  own  advantage.  I  remember  standtog 
to  the  street  one  eventog  and  readtog  a  heroto 
"pusher"  his  rights,  only  to  have  him  con- 
vulse with  laughter  halfway  through  and  fin- 
ish reclttog  them,  word  for  word,  from 
memory.  He  had  been  given  his  "rights" 
under  the  law,  but  what  about  the  rights  of 
those  who  were  the  victims  of  people  like 
himself?  For  the  first  time,  questions  such 
as  these  began  to  bother  me. 

As  a  corrections  worker  and  someone  raised 
to  a  comfortable  middle-class  home,  I  had 
always  been  insulated  from  the  kind  of  hu- 
man misery  and  tragedy  which  become  part 
of  the  policeman's  everyday  life.  Now,  the 
often  terrible  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  of 
my  job  began  to  haunt  me  hours  after  I  had 
taken  the  blue  tinifonn  and  badge  off.  Some 
nights  I  wo\ild  He  in  bed  unable  to  sleep,  try- 
tog  desperately  to  forget  the  things  I  had 
seen  during  a  particular  tour  of  duty:  the 
rat-infested  shacks  that  served  as  homes  to 
those  far  less  fortimate  than  I,  a  teenage  boy 
dying  to  my  arms  after  being  struck  by  a  car, 
small  children  clad  in  rags  with  stomachs 
bloated  from  hunger  playtog  in  a  urtoe-spat- 
tered  hall,  the  victim  of  a  robbery  senselessly 
beaten  and  murdered.  In  my  new  role  as  a 
police  officer,  I  foimd  that  the  victims  of 
crime  ceased  to  be  Impersonal  statistics. 

The  same  kinds  of  daUy  stresses  which  af- 
fected my  fellow  officers  soon  began  to  take 
their  toll  on  me.  I  became  sick  and  tired  of 
being  reviled  and  attacked  by  criminals  who 
could  usually  find  a  most  sympathetic  audi- 
ence in  judges  and  jurors  eager  to  under- 
stand their  side  of  things  and  provide  them 
with  "another  chance."  I  grew  tired  of  living 
under  the  ax  of  news  media  and  community 
pressure  groups,  eager  to  seize  upon  the 
slightest  mistake  made  by  myself  or  a  fellow 
police  officer. 

As  a  criminology  professor,  I  had  always 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  havtog  great  amounts 
of  time  in  which  to  make  difficult  decisions. 
As  a  police  officer,  however,  I  found  myself 
forced  to  make  the  most  critical  choices  In 
a  time  frame  of  seconds  rather  than  days:  to 
shoot  or  not  to  shoot,  to  arrest  or  not  to  ar- 
rest, to  give  chase  or  let  go — always  with  the 
nagging  certatoty  that  others,  those  with 
great  amounts  of  time  to  which  to  analyze 
and  think,  stood  ready  to  Judge  and  condemn 
me  for  whatever  action  I  might  take  or  fall 
to  take. 

I  also  found  myself  forced  to  deal  with 
human  problems  which  were  tofinitely  more 
difficult  than  anythtog  I  had  ever  confronted 
In  a  correctional  or  mental  health  setttog. 
Family  fights,  mental  Illness,  potentially  ex- 
plosive crowd  situations,  dangerous  individ- 
uals— I  found  myself  progressively  awed  by 
the  complexity  of  tasks  faced  by  men  whose 
work  I  once  thought  was  fairly  simple  and 
straightforward. 

enocmotts  daily  pressures 
For  all  the  hiiman  misery  and  suffertog 
which  police  officers  must  witness  to  their 
work,  I  found  myself  amazed  at  the  incred- 
ible humanity  and  compassion  which  seems 
to  characterize  most  of  them. 

As  a  police  officer,  I  found  myself  re- 
peatedly surprised  at  the  abUlty  of  my  feUow 
patrolmen  to  withstand  the  often  enormous 
dally  pressures  of  their  work.  Long  hours, 
frustration,  danger,  and  anxiety — all  seemed 
to  be  taken  In  stride  as  just  part  of  the  real- 
ity of  betog  a  cop. 

PERSONALITT  CHANCES 

My  personality  began  to  change  slowly, 
accordtog  to  my  family,  friends,  and  col- 
leagues, as  my  career  as  a  policeman  pro- 
gressed. Once  quick  to  drop  critical  barbs 
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about  policemen  to  totellectual  friends,  I 
now  became  extremely  sensitive  about  such 
remarks — and  several  times  became  engaged 
in  heated  arguments  over  them. 

My  police  experience  conttoues,  but  so  far 
I  have  concluded  that  society  demands  too 
much  of  its  poUcemen:  not  only  are  they 
expected  to  enforce  the  law,  but  to  be  curb- 
side  psychiatrists,  marriage  coimselors,  social 
workers,  and  even  ministers  and  doctors. 
I  found  that  a  good  street  officer  combtoes  to 
his  daily  work  splinters  of  each  of  these 
complex  professions  and  many  more. 

Certainly  it  is  unreasonable  for  \X6  to  ask 
so  much  of  the  men  in  blue;  yet  we  must, 
for  there  is  simply  no  one  else  to  whom  we 
can  turn  for  help  to  the  kind  of  crises  and 
problems  policemen  deal  with.  No  one  else 
wants  to  counsel  a  family  with  problems  at 
3  ajn.  on  Sunday;  no  one  else  wants  to  enter 
a  darkened  bulldtog  after  a  burglary;  no  one 
else  wants  to  confront  a  robber  or  madman 
with  a  gun.  No  one  else  wants  to  stare  pov- 
erty, mental  Illness,  and  human  tragedy  to 
the  face  day  after  day,  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
of  shattered  lives. 

As  a  policeman  myself,  I  have  often  asked 
myself  the  questions:  "Why  does  a  man 
become  a  cop?"  "What  makes  him  stay  with 
it?" 

The  only  answer  to  this  question  I  have 
been  able  to  arrive  at  is  one  based  or  my 
own  limited  experience  as  a  policeman.  Night 
after  night,  I  came  home  and  took  off  the 
badge  and  uniform  with  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion and  contribution  to  society  that  I  have 
never  knov/n  to  any  other  job.  Somehow  that 
feeling  seemed  to  make  everything — the 
disrespect,  the  danger,  the  boredom — worth- 
while. 


VISIGOTHS  PLUNDER  AND  PILLAOE 
THE  HOUSE 
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OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  in  the  National  Observer  by 
James  M.  Perry  contains  some  rather 
harsh  criticism  of  thj  House.  Unfortu- 
nately most  of  it  is  well  deserved. 

The  retreat  of  the  administration  and 
the  House  from  what  many  consider  to 
be  the  most  important  remaining  en- 
vironmental issues — land-use  plarming — 
leaves  a  significant  void  in  legislative  ac- 
complishments in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental protection. 

And  the  performance  of  a  majority  of 
Democrats  on  congressional  reform,  to 
put  it  mildly,  was  not  our  finest  hour. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
article  by  Mr.  Perry: 

Visigoths  Plunder  and  Pillage  the  House 
(By  James  M.  Perry) 

This  bill,  said  William  J.  BandaU  of  Mis- 
souri, would  have  Washtogton  telling  all  the 
farmers  to  west-central  Mlssoiirl,  whom,  he 
said,  he  was  prlvUeged  to  represent,  just 
where  they  could  locate  each  and  every  one 
of  their  feed  lots. 

This  bUl,  said  Joel  Broyhlll  of  Virginia, 
"would  rip  away  from  our  citizens  the  last 
vestige  of  their  rights  to  have  and  to  hold 
private  property."  It's  a  can  of  worms,  he 
said,  maybe  just  as  bad  as  buss  to'  little  kids 
all  the  way  across  town  to  school. 

This  bill,  said  William  M.  Ketchum  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Is  "a  frightening  piece  of  legislation 
that  brings  the  Federal  Government  toto  tbe 
backyards  of  every  American  household." 

From  hearing  all  this  blather,  one  might 
think  the  Visigoths  were  at  the  gates.  In  tmet. 
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the  talk  was  about  the  Lana-Use  Planning 
Act,  once  a  centerpiece  of  President  Nixon's 
domestic  program,  written.  In  part  by  Nixon's 
cwn  people,  and  supported  by  such  radical 
organizations  as  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  the  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
VS.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Na- 
tional Parking  Lot  Operators,  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association,  the  American  Retail 
Federation,  and  the  International  Council  of 
Shopping  Centers. 

The  Visigoths,  it  tiims  out,  weren't  at  the 
gates.  They  were  inside  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, down  on  the  floor,  and  they  pre- 
vailed. By  a  vote  of  211  to  204,  the  boobolale 
decided  It  wasn't  necessary  to  give  the  land* 
use  act  a  hearing.  Offered  a  cheap  shot,  they 
took  It :  They  voted  against  holding  a  debate 
on  a  measure  that  Richard  Nixon  once  sol- 
emnly declared  was  the  nation's  "greatest 
[domestic]  need." 

BUREAUCRATS  AND  GUIDELINES 

Actually,  the  land-use  act,  passed  earlier  In 
the  Senate  (where  it  wtis  sponsored  by  that 
dangerous  enemy  of  free  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate Initiative,  Henry  Jackson),  Is  a  cream 
puff.  What  it  does  is  make  available  about 
$100  million  a  year  to  states  Interested  in 
drawing  up  state-wide  land-use  plans  that 
might  slap  those  greedy  little  fingers  hell- 
bent on  destroying  our  wetlands  or  covering 
our  countryside  with  "slurbs."  As  usual  In 
these  programs,  certain  guidelines  (you  get 
bureaucrats,  you  get  guidelines)  are  estab- 
lished for  the  states  that  decide  to  accept  the 
Federal  largesse. 

It's  a  toothless  old  cat,  though.  The  states, 
themselves,  would  have  to  pass  legislation  to 
Impose  meaningful  sanctions  on  the  despoll- 
ers  and  the  desecrators.  Already,  In  fact, 
states  such  as  Hawaii,  Vermont,  Florida,  and 
Oregon  have  land -use  acts  10  times  toxigher 
than  this  Federal  pussy  cat. 

Yet,  among  the  Visigoths — freed,  lately,  It 
seems,  by  Watergate — this  simple  little  land- 
use  act  churned  up  the  biggest  storm  of  high 
nonsense  and  low  comedy  we've  seen  around 
here  since  H.  R.  Gross  campaigned  to  turn  off 
John  Kennedy's  eternal  flame.  Credit  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  most  of  It.  Dan 
Demmlng,  a  Chamber  lobbyist,  saw  the  bill 
as  a  foot  In  the  door,  the  camel's  nose  under 
the  tent,  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  the  calm 
before  the  storm.  Worse  things  too. 

Before  you  could  say  John  Birch  Society, 
Demmlng  had  aroused  every  right-wing  out- 
fit in  the  land,  from  the  Liberty  Lobby  and 
the  American  Conservative  Union  to  the 
Cattlemen's  Association  and  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. 

THE  PSO<aAM'S  CENTERPIECE 

Finally,  too,  they  got  to  Richard  Nixon. 
Rep.  Sam  Stelger  of  Arizona,  a  rancher  him- 
self, took  the  case  against  the  land-use  act — 
which,  remember,  was  the  centerpiece  for  the 
President's  entire  domestic  program — to  the 
Whlt«  House.  He  and  other  conservatives 
argued  with  the  President,  and  he  caved  In. 
Nixon,  it  Is  said,  was  soon  convinced  that 
he'd  be  doing  conservatives  a  favor,  and  they 
might  Just  be  In  a  position  pretty  soon  to  do 
an  even  bigger  favor  for  him. 

"The  land  in  America,"  says  Rep.  Morris 
Udall  of  Arizona,  sponsor  of  the  land-use  act, 
"may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  most  lamen- 
table casualty  of  Watergate." 

Well,  that's  pretty  much  nonsense  too. 
This  bill  wouldn't  have  saved  what  land 
we  have  left.  It  really  wouldn't  have  done 
much  of  anything,  except  cause  a  great  many 
planners  and  bureaucrats  to  draw  up  thou- 
sands of  those  fancy,  multicolor  mape  with  all 
those  acetate  overlays.  Long  ago.  the  states 
took  the  lead  In  land-use  planning,  and  our 
best  hopes  remain  with  the  states  now. 

It  does  show,  though,  the  continuing  In- 
transigence smd  general  dismay  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  members  wouldn't 
even  debate  this  bill.  Earlier,  they  wouldn't 
debate  a  bill  that  would  have  allowed  all  of 
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us  to  register  to  v  ate  in  Federal  elections  by 
mailing  a  post  cird.  Millions  of  Americans 
don't  vote  now,  be  cause  registering  to  vote  is 
This  would  have  made  it 
are  powerful  forces  that 
vote  in  this  country.  And 
so  the  House  wouJ  dn't  debate  the  bill. 

There  is  practio  illy  no  honest  man  in  Am- 
erica who  doesn't  1  elleve  we  need  some  mean- 
IngftU  reform  of  :the  way  we  run  our  po- 
litical campaigns,  but  Rep.  Wayne  Hays  won't 
allow  a  bill  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
because  he  doesn't  want  to  reform  the  cam- 
paigns he  has  to  run  In  himself.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  fleets  three  days  a  week  to 
consider  th'j  most  dramatic  matter  to  come 
before  the  Congr^  in  a  century — impeach- 
ment of  the  Presilent.  And  as  soon  as  each 
session  Is  over,  some  of  the  members  run  for 
the  nearest  exit  to  leak  the  latest  documents 
to  their  favorite  reporters. 

The  so-called  debate  on  the  land-use  act, 
Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri  admits,  was 
"sickening."  He  sifys  you  get  a  few  like  that 
every  session  andi  "that's  what  discourages 
the  younger  mesibers  so  much.  They  see 
something  like  thEtt  and  they  decide  to  get 
the  hell  out  of  th  Is  place.  A  lot  of  guys  get 
driven  out  of  politics  because  some  parts  of 
it  are  so  disgusting.  What  you  need  is  a  lot 
of  stamina — and  some  convictions  about 
what  you're  doings" 

Boiling  ought  ijo  know.  This  is  his  13th 
term  In  Congress  ind  most  of  that  time  he's 
been  trying  to  refbrm  the  way  It  works.  His 
most  recent  effort,  a  major  reorganization  of 
the  committees  of  ithe  House,  was  sidetracked 
the  other  day  when  the  Democrats,  voting 
secretly  in  their  caucus  (In  fact,  the  vote  to 
hold  a  secret  vot4  was  secret) ,  sidetracked 
the  proposal  by  111  to  95.  Boiling  knows 
what  happened.  Tp  get  It  passed,  be  and  his 
allies  needed  the  [support  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
They  didn't  get  itj  because  one  union  leader, 
Paul  Hall  of  the  Seafarers,  was  outraged  at 
the  proposal  in  Bflling's  tentative  report  to 
do  away  with  the  tlerchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  Iln  the  flnal  report,  that 
committee  was  preberved.  But  it  was  too  late: 
The  forces  of  darkness  were  closing  in,  and 
the  Democrats  subcumbed. 

JTJST    'fHE    FIRST    STEP 

It  Is,  of  course]  a  conservative  Congress. 
Post-card  registration  died  because  it  would 
have  made  It  easfer  for  blacks  and  browns 
and  old  people  aqd  working  people  to  vote, 
and  the  conservatives  don't  want  that.  Land 
use  died  because  fonservatlves  truly  believe 
that  land-use  planning  Is  the  first  step  to- 
wards Federal  control  of  private  land. 

Boiling  thinks  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Ideologically!  is  a  little  to  the  right  of 
Richard  Nixon.  Tb^re  are  248  Democrats,  but 
about  60  of  them  are  out-and-out  conserva- 
tives. There  are  If?  Republicans,  and  about 
10  of  them  are  moderates.  So  you  have  188 
moderate  or  llberad  Democrats,  aligned  with 
10  moderate  Repvibllcans.  That  adds  up  to 
198  moderates  anfl  liberals,  20  short  of  a 
majority.  "It's  a  'coalition  Congress."  says 
Boiling,  and  the  biggest  chunk  In  the  coali- 
tion is  conservatlvfe— by  a  vote  of  237  to  198. 

That  explains  s^me  of  It.  Consider  then, 
the  nature  of  the  beast. 

"Most  of  my  colleagues,"  says  Boiling, 
"really  want  to  get  along.  Politicians  mostly 
need  to  be  loved,  |lke  most  other  people.  So, 
If  something  is  gblng  to  be  tough  or  dis- 
agreeable or  hurt  j^eople's  feelings,  they  don't 
want  to  do  it.  If  ^ou  want  to  get  anything 
done  here,  you've  |ot  to  bring  pressure  from 
the  outside. 
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and  fearful;  they  kpow  the  voters  hold  them 
In  the  meanest  kind  of  contempt.  Instead  of 
elevating  their  standards,  to  meet  the  criti- 
cism, they  seem  to  depress  them,  to  please 
each  and  every  special  Interest.  As  Dick  Boil- 
ing says,  a  good  m»n  needs  a  lot  of  stamina 
to  survive  politics  these  days. 

Well,  Watergate  may  leave  us  a  decent 
legacy.  Already,  mere  than  35  members  of 
Congress  have  aqnoimced  they  wont  be 
seeking  re-election,  and  I  dont  suppose  more 
than  a  handful  will  be  missed.  In  November, 
we  prestime,  the  Republicans — the  "conserv- 
ative" party — will  take  a  beating,  so  that  the 
national  Democrats — the  less-conservative 
party — will  have  a  working  majority. 

That  doesn't  hapften  very  often.  It  means 
the  national  Demdcrats  will  have  a  chance 
to  do  something.  Finally,  they'll  have  the 
votes;  finally,  they'll  have  no  excuses.  If  they 
perform  satisfactorily,  maybe  they'll  elect  a 
President  two  years  later.  If  they  perform 
unsatisfactorily,  n9  doubt  we'll  have  a  Be- 
publican  President  In  1977,  and  more  coali- 
tion politics  in  the  Congress.  Right  now,  I 
wouldn't  bet  on  th  s  Democrats. 
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Mr.  LANDGRBIBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
today's  mail  I  received  the  following 
speech. 

Because  of  its  positive  thrust,  its  em- 
phasis on  optitnlEm,  rather  than  cyni- 
cism, on  hopes  f oB  our  future  rather  than 
in  the  pessimism  bf  the  past. 

I  feel  compelled  to  share  it  with  you, 
Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues: 
Address  bt  Arthur  G.  Hansen 

A  few  weeks  ago  Jurdue  University  held  Iti 
122nd  Commencement  at  West  Lafayette.  As 
is  customary  at  these  exercises,  the  president 
of  the  University  hks  the  assignment  of  ad- 
dressing the  graduates.  This  is  a  great  chal- 
lenge for  anyone  llFlng  in  these  times. 

What  should  the  topic  be  for  this  address? 
What  can  be  said  ithat  Is  not  "old-hat"  <x 
replete  with  cllchesP  What  can  be  said  that  U 
not  already  known  and  recognized  by  today's 
youth?  As  I  pondered  these  questions,  I 
asked  myself  what)  was  personally  bother- 
ing me  the  most  these  days  and  then  how  I 
was  reacting  to  tbqse  concerns.  Hopefully,  I 
felt  there  might  ba  value  in  simply  sharing 
personal  thoughts  aind  a  personal  philosophy. 
This  I  proceeded  to  do. 

Likewise,  when  I  thought  about  remarki 
that  I  might  make  to  you  this  evening  I  had 
the  same  set  of  concerns.  Interestingly 
enough,  I  came  up  I  with  about  the  same  set 
of  answers — namely,  to  share  with  you  soma 
of  the  same  thoughts  I  shared  with  th* 
graduates — with  a  little  different  twist. 

Briefly,  what  I  told  the  graduates  was  that 
I  was  weary  of  theltremendous  emphasis  in 
recent  times  about  jwhat  was  wrong  with  our 
country.  Quite  hoQestly,  I  felt  that  it  was 
not  teUlng  the  true!  story  about  our  national 
character  and  was  tptally  out  of  line  with  our 
national  heritage,  t  said  that  I  was  tired  of 
seeing  some  people  continually  pointing  the 
finger  of  blame  at  someone  else  and  of  taking 
no  personal  responsibility  for  the  situations 
that  they  decried,  t  said  that  I  was  fearful 
of  increasing  attempts  to  regulate  our  lives 
to  save  ourselves  fiom  each  other  and  that 
the  American  peoplp  did  not  need  to  be  un- 
derestimated and  bfibied  in  this  way. 

Most  Important  pt  all,  it  was  my  feelUV 
that  this  country  o: '  ours  was  no  stranger  to 
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serious  challenges — our  history  Is  replete  with 
them — and  that  we  have  repeatedly  met 
them  and  met  them  well.  Moreover,  we  are 
not  strangers  to  disputation  and  discontent. 
Confrontation  and  debate  have  been  our 
lifeblood  and  the  airing  and  resolution  of 
conflict  situations  has  been  precisely  the 
mechanism  that  has  made  us  energetic  and 
capable  of  finding  new  answers  to  questions 
that  plague  all  societies.  To  dwell  on  where 
we  have  gone  wrong  Is  simple  for  our  mis- 
takes are  many  but  to  overlook  our  successes 
in  the  process  Is  self-defeating  and  basically 
destructive  of  our  national  character. 

Virhat  I  really  hoped  to  get  across  to  those 
graduates  and  I  hope  to  you  tonight  Is  that 
we,  as  a  Nation,  are  facing  one  of  the  tough- 
est, most  complex  i>erlods  this  country  has 
ever  faced.  There  will  be  no  simple  answers 
to  our  problems. 

We  will  kid  ourselves  if  we  think  we  can 
solve  the  inflation  problems,  the  energy  prob- 
lems, the  economic  problems,  the  govern- 
mental structure  problems,  the  urban  prob- 
lems, and  the  equality  problems  by  some 
simple  expedient.  In  fact  these  problems  are 
all  Interrelated  and  Interdependent.  It  will 
take  our  best  thought  and  the  highest  dedi- 
cation of  our  people  to  puU  us  through  the 
years  ahead. 

But  that  Is  exactly  what  should  make  us 
smile  and  locdc  upward  rather  than  to  wear 
a  sad  countenance  and  look  downward. 

If  anything  characterizes  the  people  of  this 
Nation  it  is  the  ability  to  face  reality,  accept 
the  truth,  and  tackle  a  problem.  Anyone  who 
shields  us  from  reality,  does  not  teU  us  the 
truth,  and  proclaims  that  we  do  not  have 
the  strength  and  courage  to  lick  our  prob- 
lenis  deceives  us  at  worst  or  underestimates 
us  at  best. 

Now  what  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with 
the  purpose  for  which  we  are  gathered  here 
this  evening?  The  answer  is  simple.  At  a  time 
when  many  people  are  saying  that  the  Indi- 
vidual is  helpless  and  cannot  participate  In 
shaping  the  future  I  would  say  that  all  of 
you  here  tonight  can  provide  a  strong  coun- 
ter-example If  you  should  choose  to  do  so. 
I  said  earlier  that  the  future  will  demand 
the  best  thought  of  our  people  If  we  are  to 
meet  our  challenges.  And  how  shall  we  pro- 
ceed to  Insure  that  this  shall  come  to  pass? 
One  of  the  ways  is  to  prepare  our  young  peo- 
ple with  the  best  education  possible — to  give 
them  the  sophisticated  tools  to  find  an- 
swers— to  help  them  view  problems  critically 
and  rationally  rather  than  emotionally — to 
help  provide  them  with  value  structures,  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  thoughts  and  Ideals 
of  people  of  all  times  and  ages — to  give  them 
perspective  and  understanding. 

Second,  let  us  encoxirage  those  who  are 
dedicated  to  finding  new  knowledge  and 
putting  that  knowledge  to  socially  relevant 
ends.  Need  I  say  that  this  has  been  one  of 
the  prime  goals  of  our  great  universities — 
and  Purdue  is  numbered  among  them. 

"But,"  you  may  weU  ask,  "does  Purdue 
have  the  fertile  ground  In  which  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  education,  the  appropriate  har- 
vesters of  new  knowledge,  and  the  dedicated 
servants  who  return  the  fruits  of  its  en- 
deavors to  those  who  give  It  sustenance?" 
My  answer  Is  an  unqualified.  "Yes!"  I  will 
not  recite  to  you  the  multitude  of  reasons 
for  my  pride  in  our  students — the  fertile 
ground  for  the  seeds  of  education. 

Sufflc*  it  to  say  that  you  will  find  few  uni- 
versities with  a  more  serious  and  dedicated 
student  body. 

What  more  can  I  say  than  to  point  out 
that  more  than  one -quarter  of  our  students 
are  honored  each  year  as  distinguished  stu- 
dents— students  who  are  taking  tough  and 
demanding  courses  of  study. 

Well,  perhaps  there  is  more  that  I  can 
say.  These  students  are  also  both  Involved 
and  sensitive.  Their  contributions  and  serv- 
ices to  tornado  victims  this  last  spring  caused 
the  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier  to  write 
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an  editorial  entitled  "The  Purdue  Students 
Are  Something  Else."  I  can  only  enthusiastic- 
ally agree. 

And  what  of  our  faculty  who  are  con- 
tributing each  day  to  our  fund  of  knowledge 
and  who  serve  our  society  In  so  many  ways? 
Q\ilte  simply,  we  have  sought  the  best,  tried 
to  provide  the  best  for  them,  and  then  let 
their  record  speak  for  Itself. 

Having  said  this  about  Purdue,  Its  stu- 
dents, and  its  facility,  what  else  needs  to  be 
said  and,  In  partlc\ilar,  how  does  all  of  this 
relate  to  you?  The  answer  Is  simple.  Purdue 
as  a  major  university  faces  an  uncertain 
future.  Our  public  support  has  been  strained 
to  the  limit. 

I  see  no  way  that  we  can  continue  to 
keep  our  high  standards  and  contribute  as 
we  have  In  the  past  without  a  lot  of  people 
saying,  "We  will  pitch  In  and  help." 

And  now  may  I  make  the  circle  complete 
by  returning  to  my  opening  remarks.  We 
can  aU  Join  together  In  making  the  future 
what  we  want  It  to  be.  The  preservation 
and  encouragement  of  higher  education  In 
one  university  is  obviously  not  the  com- 
plete answer.  But  it  Is  a  positive  and  for- 
ward-looking specific  step  and  at  least  one 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  can  I  do?" 

Of  course,  there  Is  more  that  all  of  us 
need  to  do.  Each  of  us  has  talents,  time, 
and  treasure  to  share  in  restoring  this  na- 
tion to  its  position  of  leadership.  It  wm 
take  sacrifice,  determination,  and  most  of 
all  commitment — and  if  any  people  can  pull 
It  off,  we  can.  All  that  I  am  proposing  Is 
that  we  begin  with  action  rather  than  con- 
tinue with  breast -beating. 

We  at  the  University  would  like  nothing 
more  than  to  have  you  work  with  us.  We 
will  help  to  buUd  the  programs  that  you 
deem  worthy.  We  will  welcome  the  chance 
to  tell  you  of  our  hopes  and  our  dreams 
and  engage  In  meaningful  dialogue  about 
them. 

We  want  you  to  join  a  team  of  faculty 
and  students  that  Is  on  the  move  and  who 
now  need  you  as  co-workers. 

It  is  customary  to  say  to  graduates  at 
a  commencement,  "Go  forth  and  help  make 
this  world  better  than  It  was  when  you 
found  it."  It  may  well  be  that  we  say  these 
words  to  reassure  ourselves  about  the  future. 

Certainly  we  need  the  challenge  as  much 
as  do  our  young  men  and  women  and  at 
no  time  more  than  now.  These  are  exciting 
times  and  they  bring  to  mind  some  words 
I  read  many  years  ago  from  the  poem. 
"Ulysses"; 

"There  lies  the  port 
The  vessel  puffs  her  sails 
My  sailors — friends  that  have   tolled   and 

wrought  with  me 
Tls  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world." 

We  extend  a  band  to  you  this  night  and 
ask  you  to  Join  us  In  a  great  adventure. 
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ofllces  in  4  southern  California  countiu,. 
helping  to  provide  funds  for  over  20.009 
loans.  Since  it  first  opened  for  buslnesf 
85  years  ago,  State  Mutual  has  provid^ 
more  than  half  a  million  loans  enablini ; 
families  to  buy  the  homes  of  their  choio  1 
and  financing  shopping  centers,  hospl" 
tals,  motels,  restaurants,  and  oflBoi 
buildings. 

It  Is  my  great  pleasure  to  take  thii 
opportunity  to  commend  State  Mutua 
and  its  president,  John  S.  Griffith,  Jr., 
for  their  demonstrated  commitment  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  economii 
growth  and  prosperity  of  southeij 
California  over  the  past  85  years. 


STATE  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION  CELEBRATES  85TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  startincr 
this  week.  State  Mutual  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  of  Los  Angeles,  CaJlf., 
is  celebrating  Its  85th  anniversary.  For 
85  years,  State  Mutual  has  been  serv- 
icing the  needs  of  the  people  of  southern 
California.  Today,  there  are  more  than 
74,000    savers    at    State    Mutual's    14 


A  QUESTION  OP  PRIVILEGE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKI 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mi 
Speaker,  I  regret  that  I  was  not  allowe(  i 
an  opportimity  to  discuss  my  appeal  frori  i 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  today  on  mr 
question  of  privilege  relating  to  the  Boll  - 
ing  Committee  Reform  Amendment; 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  hour-rule  of 
debate  is  normally  afforded  such  an  ap- 
peal, the  motion  to  table  my  appeal  was 
adopted,  thus  preventing  any  discussioi 
whatsoever.  I  thus  intend  to  insert  af te  r 
these  remarks  a  copy  of  the  defense  [ 
was  prepared  to  oflfer  in  support  of  m  7 
appeal. 

I  frankly  feel  this  appeal  was  full(r 
justified  given  the  failure  of  the  Chair 
to  cite  any  precedent  which  challenge  1 
my  arguments  or  the  precedent  which  I 
had  cited.  The  Chair  relied  heavily  upo  1 
"Hind's  Precedents,"  volume  HI,  sectiot 
2610,  which  begins: 

A  charge  that  a  committee  had  been  ir 
active  in  regard  to  a  subject  committed  Id 
it  was  decided  not  to  constitute  a  questioa 
of  privilege. 

That  precedent  completely  misses  the 
point  of  my  question  of  privilege.  For  m  y 
main  argument  is  not  that  the  Rults 
Committee  has  been  inactive  in  giving 
consideration  to  a  rule  making  the  Bol  - 
ing  reform  proposal  in  order;  the  poirt 
is  that  the  Rules  Committee  does  net 
even  have  a  request  for  a  rule  before  i ;, 
some  3  months  after  the  reform  resoli  - 
tion  was  reported.  And  central  to  my 
argument  was  my  contention  that  ths 
clearly  violates  clause  27(d)(1)  whic  ti 
requires  that  a  chairman  seek  a  rule  0 1 
a  measure  reported  from  this  committe ;. 
The  Chair  did  not  even  see  fit  to  addrei  s 
that  point,  brushing  it  off  by  claimirg 
that  the  Chair  was  not  aware  as  10 
whether  a  rule  had  been  requested  <ir 
not.  The  Chair  should  have  been  awaj'e 
of  this,  having  listened  to  me  on  my  poii  it 
of  order,  for  I  was  simply  stating  a  mas- 
ter of  fact. 

In  concluding  this  preface  to  my  pre- 
pared remarks  on  the  appeal,  let  me 
simply  state  that  an  appeal  clearly  was 
jtistifled  in  this  instance,  not  only  be- 
cause a  question  of  privilege  of  tlie 
House  should  not  be  taken  lightly,  but 
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because  a  Speaker,  under  the  precedents, 
"is  constrained  to  give  precedent  its 
proper  influence"  (II,  1317;  VI  248),  and 
furthermore,  "preserving  the  authority 
and  binding  force  of  parliamentary  law 
is  as  much  the  duty  of  each  Member  of 
the  House  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair 
<  Vn.  1479) .  In  this  ruling,  precedent  was 
not  given  its  proper  influence  and,  there- 
fore, the  House  had  every  right  and  ob- 
ligation to  preserve  the  authority  and 
binding  force  of  parliamentary  law.  In 
short,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  entirely  new  prec- 
dent  was  established  in  this  body  today, 
and  it  is  one  this  House  will  come  to 
regret. 

The  text  of  my  prepared  remarks  on 
appealing  the  deicsion  of  the  Chair 
follows: 

Appeai,  F^om  the  RruNG  OF  THE  Chaib 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  and  ask  that  I  be  beard  on  my  appeal 
under  the  one-hour  rule  of  debate  as  afforded 
In  the  Precedents.  Volume  V,  section  4978. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  not  common  practice  to 
appeal  a  decision  of  the  Chair  to  the  House, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  clear  right  of 
the  House  which  should  be  exercised  when 
the  situation  warrants,  and  this  is  clearly 
such  a  situation.  Section  6002  of  Volume  V 
of  the  Precedents  of  the  House  states  that, 
"The  right  of  appeal  insiires  the  House 
against  the  arbitrary  control  of  the  Speaker 
and  can  not  be  taken  away  from  the  House." 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  established 
precedent  of  this  body  that  the  Speaker  "Is 
constrained  to  give  precedent  its  proper  In- 
fluence (Volume  n,  section  1317  and  Volume 
VI,  section  248);"  and  yet,  in  view  of  the 
nearly  identical  precedent  which  I  bad  cited 
In  connection  with  my  resolution,  I  am  afraid 
that  proper  weight  and  influence  has  not 
been  given  to  this  important  precedent. 

Another  reason  why  an  appeal  is  especially 
Justified  and  necessary  in  this  situation,  it 
seems  to  me.  Is  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
"a  question  of  privilege  of  the  House"  In 
which  the  very  integrity  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  body  Is  Involved.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  a  matter  which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  representative  form  of  government  and 
the  free  and  proper  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  That  is  why  this  is  a  question 
of  highest  privilege. 

There  was  a  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  and  not  the  Speaker  decided  whether 
or  not  a  question  of  privilege  was  involved; 
and  here  I  cite  Hinds'  Precedents,  Voltime 
III,  sections  2627  and  2718.  In  other  words, 
this  wasn't  Just  another  point  of  order,  but 
rather  a  question  of  highest  privilege  involv- 
ing the  rights  of  the  House,  and  therefore 
one  which  the  House  Itself  should  make  a 
determination  on.  At  other  times,  the 
Speaker,  rather  than  making  a  ruling  as  to 
whether  a  matter  was  privileged,  submitted 
the  decision  to  the  House  (Hinds'.  Volume 
III,  sections  2697.  2648,  and  2709) . 

However,  over  the  years  this  changed  and 
Speakers  assumed  authority  to  decide  wheth- 
er a  matter  involved  a  question  of  privi- 
lege. And  so.  the  footnotes  to  clause  IV,  of 
House  Rule  I  today  state  that — 

"(The  Speaker)  rarely  submits  a  question 
directly  to  the  House  for  its  decision  .... 
Even  as  to  questions  of  privilege  he  usually, 
in  later  practice,  makes  a  preliminary  deci- 
sion instead  of  submitting  the  question  di- 
rectly to  the  House." 

When  a  Speaker  does  not  submit  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege  to  the  House  for  a  decision, 
we  are  left  with  no  alternative  but  to  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  chair  on  such  an  Im- 
portant matter.  And  I  think  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  and  tragic  if  the  full  House  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  today  to  go  on  rec- 
ord on  the  question  of  whether  the  Integrity 
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of  our  proceedings  \s  being  subverted  and 
undermined  by  the  deliberate  delays  on  con- 
sideration of  the  Bc^Ung-Martln  Committee 
Reform  Amendment 

The  question  Is  reilly  quite  simple.  Either 
a  majority  of  the  H*use  Is  being  denied  an 
opportunity  to  worki  its  will  on  a  measure 
duly  reported  from  committee  several  months 
ago — being  denied  thfls  opportunity  by  a  dis- 
tinct minority  operating  outside  legitimate 
legislative  channels-j-or  It  Is  not.  And  the 
resolution  of  this  duestion  Is  agsiln  quite 
simple:  either  a  maprlty  of  this  House  vtUI 
act  to  return  this  important  reform  to  legit- 
imate legislative  channels,  or  it  w:ill,  by  its 
inaction  today,  perriit  this  travesty  of  the 
legislative  process  to  not  only  continue  In 
the  present  Instance^  but  to  be  repeated  in 
future  situations.  Wtat  could  be  more  criti- 
cal to  the  integrity  ok  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  than  this  very  buestlon? 

I  will  not  bother  io  repeat  the  analogous 
precedent  upon  whlcli  I  have  based  my  ques- 
tion of  privilege.  Sifaace  it  to  say,  another 
select  committee  in  1891  had  duly  reported 
a  resolution  to  the  EHouse  and  yet  for  2 '/a 
months  that  resolutlbn  was  not  properly  re- 
ported back  to  the  House. 

Congressman  CoopJr,  who  raised  that  ques- 
tion of  privilege  in  1^91,  and  who  was  upheld 
by  the  Speaker  aftef  a  point  of  order  had 
been  made  against  jit,  said  on  the  House 
floor,  and  I  quote:      | 

"I  ought  not  to  bej  required  to  argue  that 
this  Is  a  privileged  :  question,  because  If  a 
member  of  a  commit^  can  take  a  bill  which 
he  Is  directed  to  rejjort  to  the  House,  or  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  committee 
which  he  is  required  to  bring  Into  the  House, 
and  put  It  In  his  pofflcet  or  lock  It  up  In  his 
desk  and  keep  It  tbere  imtU  one  session 
of  Congress  has  adjourned  and  another  has 
met  and  half  passed,  then  tbere  Is  no  secu- 
rity for  the  proceedings  of  the  House  and 
there  Is  no  longer  any  power  In  the  House  to 
protect  Itself  agatai  t  the  conduct  of  Its 
Members." 

And  the  Speaker  in  that  instance  niled 
it  was  plainly  a  quest  Ion  of  privilege  because 
the  resolution  shou:d  have  been  reported 
back  to  the  House  In  a  reasonable  time,  and 
yet  it  wasnt. 

What  would  be  iiore  analogous  to  the 
situation  with  whlcS  we  are  confronted  to- 
day. Instead  of  takln ;  the  committee  reform 
resolution  to  the  Hsuse  Rules  Committee 
and  on  to  the  House  Boor,  the  chairman  put 
It  In  his  pocket  and  vent  off  to  caucus;  and 
the  caucus  in  turn  p  ut  the  resolution  In  Its 
pocket  and  went  off  to  God  knows  where; 
and  the  Caucus  tied  the  hands  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  tl  e  Rules  Committee  and 
said,  "don't  you  dar>  act  on  this  until  we 
return  from  God  knoi  re  where." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we're  not  Just  talking  about 
a  right  of  the  House  i  ere  today.  We're  talking 
about  a  specific  nile  of  this  House,  Rule  XI, 
which  states  that  not  only  will  a  chairman 
promptly  report  a  bll  I  approved  by  his  com- 
mittee, but  he  will  t  ike  such  other  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  brln(  the  matter  to  a  vote — 
and  that  clearly  mea  ns  obtaining  a  rule  on 
the  measure  accordln  f  to  the  authors  of  that 
rule. 

I  think  It's  a  bit  I  onlc  that  several  years 
ago  It  was  the  chain  lan  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee who  was  accu  sed.  rightly  so,  of  put- 
ting bills  In  his  po<ket  and  leaving  town. 
Today  the  Rules  Cor  imlttee  has  nothing  In 
Its  pocket  and  Is  bou  id  and  gagged.  At  least 
in  the  old  days  you  c  suld  see  the  pockets  of 
the  culprits  holding  t)ack  bills;  today  those 
pockets  aren't  even  v  slble,  since  the  resolu- 
tion In  question  Is  t\  eked  away  in  a  pocket 
behind  the  closed  dpors  of  a  secret  caucus 
that  put  It  there  bf  a  secret  ballot  vote. 
What  happened  to  all  this  sunshine  we  were 
boasting  about  Just  \skt  year? 


In  conclusion,  Mr. 
of  the  Integrity  of 
leagues   to  vote  down 
chair  and  thereby 
we  may  have  a  direct 


ths 


rev(  rse 


Speaker,  for  the  sake 

body  I  urge  my  col- 

the   decision  of  the 

that  ruling  so  that 

vote  on  my  resolution. 
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LOUISIANA— FIR  3T  IN  FORESTRY 
AG /UN 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 


or  LonsuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  dune  27,  197 i 
Mr.  H^ERT.  Mi.  Speaker,  my  Louis- 
iana colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
Rarick,  is  most  knowledgeable  about  for- 
estry and  agriculture  and  serves  our  State 
and  the  Nation  welj  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  ^here  he  is  chairman 
of  the  Forestry  Subfcommittee. 

He  has  written  ao  article  on  forestry 
In  Louisiana  which  appeared  In  Forests 
and  People,  the  ofliclal  publication  of  the 
Louisiana  Forestry  Association. 

I  feel  it  is  of  spch  import  that  all 
Members  of  Congreis  should  have  access 


to  it,  therefore,  I  a^ 
Record  at  this  poii 

.  LOXnSIANA — ^FlKSTt 

(By  John  I 
Louisiana,  the  blrtt 


inserting  it  in  the 

FoRESTBT  Again 

Rarick) 

ilace  of  forestry  in  the 
South,  set  the  pace  [for  forestry  again  In 
1974 — this  time  for  tl>e  entire  natton. 

On  February  5,  Louisiana  became  the  first 
state  In  the  nation  to  plant  trees  \inder  the 
new  Forestry  Incentives  Program.  Created  by 
Congress  lasrt  fall,  the  program  is  designed  to 
Increase  forest  production  on  lands  of  small 
forest  owners  by  sharing  the  cost  of  tree 
planting  and  timber  itand  Improvement.  In 
Louisiana,  the  federal!  share  Is  75  percent. 

In  achieving  its  latest  forestry  record, 
Louisiana  also  set  ajrecord  in  cutting  red 
tape!  In  the  first  of  many  fast-paced  events, 
Erie  Barham,  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Committee 
(ASC),  called  a  meeting  on  Jan.  28  of  the 
State  Program  Development  Group  and  the 
ASC  state  committee.  Tree  planting  was  ap- 
proved as  an  incentives  practice  and  word 
went  out  to  the  parlsb  ASCS  offices  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Four  days  l|iter — on  February  5 — 
the  first  application  was  received  and  the 
first  trees  were  planted  on  that  day. 

Tree  Planter  No.  1 1  nationally  was  Randy 
Browder,  age  21,  of  fchatham.  Owner  of  a 
110-acre  farm  In  Jackdon  parish,  Mr.  Browder 
planted  13,000  loblolly  pine  seedlings  on  19 
acres  of  his  land.  1 

Actually,  the  state's  early  start  on  the  pro- 
gram refiects  an  exexjiplary  cooperative  ef- 
fort. Spearheaded  by  Btate  Executive  Direc- 
tor WlUle  P.  Cooper  df  the  ASCS  and  State 
Forester  James  E.  Ml 
depended  upon  many] 
tlons  for  Its  success. 


:on,  the  program  has 
igencles  and  organtza- 
le  ASCS  has  handled 
administrative  procediires,  in  addition  to  dis- 


pensing the  funds. 
Commission  and  U.S. 


le  Louisiana  Forestry 
forest  Service  have  pre- 


pared the  technical  guidelines.  The  Commis- 
sion also  has  written  management  plans,  pro- 
duced the  seedlings,  and  Inspected  and  ap- 
proved the  completed  ]  )roJects.  The  Louisiana 
Forestry  Association,  1  Extension  Service,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Serv  Ice  have  publicized  the 
program  and  contactep  landowners  individ- 
ually. 

The  result?  As  of  April  17,  the  last  date 
of  record  for  this  prlni  Ing  and  only  two-  and 
a-half  months  after  tt  e  Incentives  program's 


start    In    Louisiana. 


.97    landowners    have 
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signed  up  planting  6,251  acres.  Additionally, 
97  landowners  have  signed  up  for  Improv- 
ing timber  stands  on  6,233  acres.  This 
meazis  that  20  years  from  now  the 
timber  bank  of  Louisiana  wlU  have 
382,620  additional  cords  of  wood  available  for 
processing  Into  consumer  products.  Beyond 
that,  if  these  stands  are  thinned  periodically 
and  held  until  age  45,  an  additional  293,342 
cords  will  have  been  produced  and  market- 
able timber  on  the  sites  wUl  total  approxi- 
mately 267,834  thousand  board  feet. 

For  the  Immediate  present,  total  cost  shar- 
ing funds  distributed  or  in  the  process  of 
being  distributed  to  participating  landown- 
ers amount  to  $256,834.  This  Is  almost  the 
total  amount  allocated  to  Louisiana  for  the 
forestry  Incentives  program  for  the  entire 
year. 

This  marks  an  auspicious  beginning  in  the 
state's — and  the  nation's — race  to  avert  a 
timber  shcwtage  20  years  hence.  The  key  to 
Increasing  our  wood  supply  is  the  nonin- 
dustrlal  landowner,  who  can't  afford  or  hasn't 
the  desire  to  Invest  his  money  In  a  long-term 
venture  such  as  tree  farming.  In  1971,  the 
Louisiana  Forestry  Commission  surveyed  pine 
and  hardwood  forest  conditions  on  owner- 
ships of  less  than  5,000  acres  and  found  that 
1.6  million  acres  needed  planting.  The  acre- 
age needing  timber  stand  Improvement 
amounted  to  slightly  more  than  that.  The 
conclusion  was  that  40  percent  of  the  lands 
In  such  ownerships  was  In  need  of  either 
planting  or  timber  stand  Improvement  if 
they  are  to  produce  the  wood  products  they 
are  capable  of  growing. 

These  findings  are  borne  out  by  a  portion 
of  the  current  Louisiana  Forest  Survey  being 
conducted  by  the  Southern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station.  Survey  results  for  south- 
western Louisiana,  Jvist  recently  published, 
show  that  farmers  and  other  private,  non- 
Industrial  forest  landowners  ovm  about  2.5 
million  acres  of  the  4.6  million  acres  In  that 
portion  of  the  state.  It  shows,  also,  that 
while  forest  Industry  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment rapidly  are  planting  their  holdings, 
small  landowners  are  not.  Intensive  forestry 
practices  are  needed  on  1,400,000  acres.  Just 
In  southwestern  Louisiana! 

If  the  same  needs  prevail  throughout  the 
state  (as  preliminary  survey  data  suggest), 
this  represents  a  potential  timber  supply  that 
Louisiana  cannot  afford  to  Ignore.  Some 
measure  of  what  we  can  expect  sifter  plant- 
ing these  areas  can  be  found  in  the  current 
survey  data.  They  show  that  industrial  tree 
planting  was  largely  responsible  for  a  40- 
percent  Increase  In  pine  cubic  volume  and  a 
33  percent  rise  in  pine  sawlog  volume  In 
southwestern  Louisiana  during  the  past  10 
years. 

Not  only  wlU  the  state  and  nation  benefit 
from  the  program,  the  landowners  will  profit, 
also.  To  get  a  better  gra^  of  the  timber  in- 
vestment picture  in  Louisiana,  I  asked  the 
Southeastern  Area  of  the  UJS.  Forest  Service's 
office  of  State  and  Private  Forestry  to  com- 
pute an  Investment  analysis,  using  present- 
day  timber  prices  and  expenses.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  inalyslB,  assumptions  were:  (1) 
moderately  pi-oductive  land;  (2)  taxes  of  75 
cents  per  acre  per  year;  (3)  site  preparation 
and  planting  costs  of  $60  per  acre;  and  (4) 
product  prices  of  $7  per  cord  for  ptUpwood 
and  $75  per  thousand  board  feet  for  saw- 
timber.  Without  cost-sharing  help,  which  In 
Louisiana  amounts  to  75  percent  of  the  site 
preparation  and  tree  planting  costs,  a  land- 
owner would  realize  a  retiun  of  8.1  percent 
on  his  Investment  at  the  end  of  30  years. 
Vfith  cost-sharing  help,  he  can  realize  a  re- 
turn of  12.9  percent.  This  Is  a  marked  differ-" 
ence  in  returns  but.  If  the  landowner  plans 
on  keeping  his  timber  only  20  years,  the  dif- 
ference Is  much  greater:  a  return  of  3.9  per- 
cent without  cost-sharing,  as  compared  to 
10.5  percent  with  cost-sharing. 
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Price  assumptions  used  In  the  foregoing 
analysis  are  conservative  when  considering 
future  markets  for  timber  m  the  South,  for 
the  outlook  Is  optimistic.  In  the  first  place, 
demand  for  wood  products  is  Increasing,  not 
only  in  the  South  and  the  nation  but  the 
entire  vrorld.  The  UJ3.  Forest  Service's  latest 
timber  review  says  that  the  demand  for  soft- 
wood sawtimber  Is  expected  to  rise  53  percent 
during  the  next  three  decades.  This  should 
result  in  higher  stumpage  prices  and  more 
markets. 

Another  factor  Is  that  land  for  growing 
trees  is  decreasing.  The  timber  review  Indi- 
cates that  an  average  of  one  million  acres  of 
tlmberlands  will  be  diverted  to  other  uses 
each  year  for  the  next  50  yeairs  In  the  United 
States.  Diversion  of  forestland  In  Louisiana 
to  soybean  and  cattle  production  will  con- 
tinue to  take  Its  toll. 

Infiux  of  wood-using  industries  in  the 
South  should  continue  into  the  foreseeable 
future,  because  climate  and  rainfall  are  Ideal 
for  timber  growing  In  the  South.  Too,  south- 
ern forests  are  near  the  major  product  mar- 
kets. New  markets  for  small  logs  recently 
were  created  by  development  of  the  chip- 
ping headrlg — a  development  which  Is  chlefiy 
due  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Peter  Koch  here  In 
Louisiana.  The  headrlg,  which  is  revolution- 
izing sawmill  operations  In  the  South,  can 
convert  small  logs  into  cants  with  one  run- 
through  and  manufact\ire  the  entire  waste 
Into  pulp  chips,  leaving  neither  sawdust  nor 
slabs  in  the  process.  As  Increasing  numbers 
of  mills  install  such  headrlgs,  small  logs 
In  the  South  will  become  more  valuable. 

Judging  from  the  response  by  Louisiana 
landowners  at  the  outset  of  the  Incentives 
Program,  the  demand  for  pine  seedlings  and 
forestry  assistance  during  the  next  10  years 
should  be  tremendous.  This  will  necessitate 
a  stepped-up  tree  nursery  program  by  the 
Louisiana  Forestry  Commission;  possibly 
even  more  nurseries  will  be  needed.  This,  of 
course,  should  present  no  great  difficulty  for 
an  agency  that  produced  133  million  seed- 
lings a  year  at  the  height  of  the  Soil  Bank 
program  during  the  early  1960's.  The  Com- 
mission's production  now  stands  at  about 
57  million  seedlings  due  to  limited  demand. 

Hopefully,  the  Commission's  production 
will  consist  solely  of  genetically  superior 
seedlings  toward  the  end  of  the  decade, 
offering  landowners  planting  stock  that  will 
produce  up  to  20  percent  more  wood  at 
time  of  harvest.  If  a  portion  of  the  nursery 
output  also  could  consist  of  disease -resist- 
ant strains  and  possibly  some  hlgh-gum- 
ylelders  as  well,  landowners  could  capitalize 
on  these  bonuses  to  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire state. 

Admittedly,  the  easy  part  of  Louisiana's 
planting  Job  has  been  done.  Most  of  the 
ot>en  land  that  should  be  In  forest  has  been 
planted,  as  Indicated  by  the  latest  Forest 
Survey.  But,  Judging  by  success  of  the  re- 
forestation program  undertaken  in  Virginia 
over  the  past  two  years,  the  task  of  preparing 
difficult  sites — and  securing  the  number  of 
contractors  needed  to  do  It — Is  not  Impos- 
sible. The  record  shows  that  drum  chopping 
was  necessary  on  13,000  acres  of  lands  planted 
to  trees  In  Virginia  during  1972,  and  most  of 
It  was  done  by  private  contractors.  That 
state  found,  as  reforestation  work  builds  In 
volume,  the  number  of  enterprising,  private 
contractors  soon  grows  to  accommodate  the 
workload. 

However,  site  preparation  calls  for  more 
than  bulldozers  and  drum  choppers.  Much 
of  the  unwanted  species  on  plnelands  must 
be  deadened,  and  this  means  securing  ap- 
proval for  chemical  use,  both  aerially  and 
by  Injection.  At  this  writing,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Is  considering  the 
question  of  2,4,6-T  for  forest  use,  with  a 
decision  expected  sometime  this  summer.  Its 
Importance  Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
research — much  of  it  by  Homer  Brady  and 
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Fred  Peevy  here  in  Louisiana — has  prove* 
the  utility  of  this  chemical  for  cull  tree  con 
trol  and  already  developed  workable  tech- 
niques for  Its  use. 

Not  all  the  acreage  needing  reforestatlor 
in  Louisiana  will  be  planted,  some  will  txi 
direct  seeded.  Here  again,  we  have  the  tech- 
niques  at  our  disposal  because  of  researcl 
accomplished  on  our  own  home  grounds  by 
William  F.  Mann  and  Harold  Derr.  Slnai 
1954,  more  than  one  million  acres  have  beer, 
seeded  In  the  South,  Including  many  slten 
where  planting  of  seedlings  would  be  difficult 

Direct-seeding  as  a  viable  means  of  refor- 
estation took  another  leap  forward  recentl] 
with  development  of  an  aerial  row  seeder  bj 
Auburn  University.  This  offers  a  fast,  eco> 
nomlcal  means  of  establishing  plantations  ii . 
row-fashion.  Another  innovation  that  may 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  plantinj ; 
utilizes     containerized     seedlings.     Growin): 
seedlings  in  containers  offers  possibilities  o' 
extending  the  planting  season,  as  well  aii 
further  mechanizing  the  planting  operation. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  a  role  in  passage  i 
of  the  forestry  incentives  legislation,  be 
cause  I  am  excited  about  Its  posslbUltles  foi  ■ 
Louisiana.  By  our  natural  resources,  we  shal . 
perish  or  prosper.  If  we  have  the  wisdom  U\ 
fulfill  the  potential  of  our  renewable  tlmbe;' 
resources  during  the  next  30  years,  Loulslani  ^ 
will  always  be  blessed  by  a  strong,  grassroot  i 
economy. 


SKYROCKETINa  INFLATION 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  hal 
of  1974  is  quickly  coming  to  a  close,  yei 
we  are  still  faced  with  the  majority  o: 
the  problems  which  have  arisen  d 
these  critical  times — slqrrocketing  infla 
tion,  diminishing  energy  reserves,  groW' 
ing  food  prices,  an  unfair  tax  system,  ani 
wasteful  Federal  expenditures  are  just 
few  of  the  items  contributing  to  an  eve: 
multiplying  dilemma.  Perhaps  at  n 
other  time  has  it  been  so  important  tha' 
I  and  other  elected  officials  know  wha 
our  constituents  are  thinking  and  c; 
act  quickly  and  with  determination 
resolve  the  major  concerns  confront: 
all  of  us. 

To  learn  more  about  the  concerns 
people  in  the  18th  Congressional  Distrld 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  sent  a  questionimirc 
to  every  household.  I  received  the  ques' 
tionnaire  answers  from  30,000  people, 
They  show,  above  all  else,  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  for  Washington  to  stop  Ig- 
norlng  the  people  and  get  going  on  solv 
ing  the  Nation's  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  provide  some 
insight  into  the  way  citizens  in  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  feel  about  the  problems  be- 
fore us,  I  Insert  the  following  text  of  the 
questionnaire  and  its  results  in  the  Ezi 
tensions  of  Remarks : 

QUESnONNAIKE 

(All  numbers  are  In  percent) 

1.  Oil  profits:  I  don't  think  oil  companlet 
should  get  rich  off  an  "energy  crisis"  thai 
has  caused  hardship  to  so  many.  I've  strongl] 
advocated  an  excess  profits  tax  on  the  ol 
industry  and  have  Introduced  legislation  U 
permit  reasonable  profits  but  prevent  prof. 
Iteering.  Do  you  approve  of  this  approach' 

Yes,  79;  No,  8;  unsure,  13. 
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2.  Environment  vs.  energy?  I  believe  clean 
air.  wat«r  and  energy  are  vital  resources  we 
must  conserve.  While  I  support  limited 
changes  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  help  attain 
energy  self-sufficiency.  I'm  opposed  to  gut- 
ting clean  air  laws  that  protect  the  public's 
health.  Do  you  agree? 

Yes,  80;  No,  5;  unsure,  15. 

3.  Social  security  taxes:  Someone  earning 
$12,000  a  year  pays  a  $702  Social  Security  tax 
(the  rate  is  6.85%).  I  think  this  Is  a 
tremendous  burden.  By  cutting  the  rate,  In- 
creasing the  base,  and  using  some  funds 
from  other  tax  revenues  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference, we  could  lower  this  tax  on  working 
people.  In  principle,  do  you  agree  with  this 
Idea? 

Yes,  71;  No.  14;  unsure,  15. 

4  Attacking  high  prices:  Wa^e  and  price 
controls  haven't  worked — except  on  wages. 
I  think  we  should  attack  the  real  causes  of 
Inflation  such  as  stupid  wheat  deals,  waste- 
ful spending,  government  deficits  financed 
by  printing  money,  and  export  policies  that 
cause  shortages.  In  addition.  I  am  urging  new 
tough  anti-trust  laws  to  force  the  kind  of 
competition  that  cuts  prices.  Do  you  ap- 
prove? 

Yea,  83;  No.  2;  unsure,  15. 

5.  Federal  spending  priorities:  I  have  voted 
twice  to  put  a  brake  on  total  Federal  spend- 
ing. Also,  r  have  tried  to  hold  the  line  or  re- 
duce military  spending,  foreign  aid,  and 
term  subsidies.  Besides  checking  to  see  If 
I'm  on  the  right  track,  I'd  like  to  know  your 
priorities  on  how  you  want  your  tax  dollar 
spent.  Mark  following  programs:  More,  liess. 
Same: 


EXTENSIONi 


Mora      Same 


Less 


""««?'<»'' 54  30  16 

**"Y*  -  — - 22  33  45 

Social  security. 49  3g  J3 

Manpower  training. I!"" 33  35  32 

Foreign  aid '  2  10  88 

Public  works :::         26  37  37 

K?"''"« 34  34  32 

"«»'<''.-—.; 63  29  8 

Mass  transit 67  21  12 

Military  spending "*  n  28  61 

Sewers  . 50  40  10 

Revenue  sharing 35  40  25 

6.  Campaign  financing:  ,W©  need  changes 
to  make  elections  fairer  ahd  more  competi- 
tive. Congress  will  soon  vote  on  public 
financing  of  both  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions for  the  VS.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  Do  you  favor  this  kind  of 
support  from  Federal  tax  revenues? 

Strongly    favor 37 

Mixed    feelings . IIIIII     35 

Strongly  oppose 11111111111    34 

Uns\u»    I.IIIIIII     14 

7.  Service  to  you:  I'm  presently  receiving 
(and  trying  to  read!)  between  600  and  600 
letters  and  telegrams  a  week,  plus  many 
phone  calls.  Many  of  these  concern  questions 
or  problems  of  Individual  Interest.  If  you 
have  been  In  touch  with  my  office  during  the 
past  year,  how  would  you  describe  the  serv- 
ice you  received? 

ExceUent,  16%,  Satisfactory,  18%.  Un- 
satisfactory, a%.  No  contact  or  not  re- 
sponding, 64%. 

•If  you  checked  "unsatisfactory."  I  would 
appreciate  your  notifying  me  of  the  specifics 
by  letter  addressed  to:  Congressman  John 
Heinz,  Constitutent  Service  Complaint,  324 
Cannon  Bldg.,  Wash..  D.C.  20615.  ThU  will 
help  me  and  the  Congressional  staff  serve 
you  better.  Thanks) 

8.  National  health  Insurance:  My  Public 
Health  and  Environmental  Subcommittee  Is 
working  on  national  health  Insurance.  I  feel 
■trongly  that  Congressional  action  Is  overdue 
to  protect  Americans  in  the  event  of  catas- 
trophic medical  problems.  How  do  you  feel? 


Strongly    agree- 
Somewhat  agree. 

Don't  agree 

Unsure    


state  highways  since 
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64 

26 

7 

14 

9.  Transportation  iexlbllity:  I  cant  help 
but  feel  our  prlorltlei  are  wrong  when  we've 
spent  $60  billion  of  y*  ur  tax  money  on  tnter- 


.958  and  less  than  Moth 


of  that  amount  on  ms  ss  transit  and  railroads. 
Do  you  favor  my  effo)  ts  to  change  this? 

Yes,  72;  No,  6;  unsu  re,  22. 

10.  Food  prices:  tJc  Labor  Dept.  has  told 
us  the  average  family  is  spending  $60.66  for 
the  same  weekly  groderles  $50  bought  a  year 
ago.  Those  of  you  I  talk  to  seem  to  think 
store  prices  are  hlghet  than  this.  How  do  the 
government's  figures  eeem  to  you? 

Much  too  low J 36 

Too  low I 39 

About  right X 23 

Unsure I , 2 

The  question  of  Impeachment:  As  you 
know,  the  House  Ju(^clary  Committee  Is  in- 
vestigating Impeachfkble  offenses  by  the 
President  and  whether  he  should  be  tried  by 
the  Senate.  Sometlmf  this  year,  I  expect  to 
be  called  upon  to  v^te  on  these  questions. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  a  strong 
legal,  moral  and  political  responsibility  to  be 
influenced  only  by  thfc  evidence  and  flndlngs 
from  this  investlgatlbn.  Nevertheless,  many 
of  you  undoubtedly  1  lave  strong  feelings  on 
these  subjects  and  c  ay  wish  to  share  your 
thoughts  with  me. 

For  Impeachment— 
Against  Impeachment . 
Use  your  Judgment- 
Resign  

Not  responding 


29 

28 

30 

6 
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OILMAN  URGES  COMMITTEE 
REFORM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 


OF 


YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OPfElEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  "Htp.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  prinlileged  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  providing  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  988,  the 
Committee  Reform  Act  of  1974. 

House  Resolution  988  Is  the  culmina- 
tion of  14  months  of  hard  work  and  care- 
ful deliberation  imdertaken  by  a  bipar- 
tisan Committee  oa  Committees,  whose 
existence  was  suggested  by  the  Speaker 
and  authorized  bj^  a  vote  of  the  full 
House.  I 

Twenty-eight  years  have  passed  since 
the  last  major  House  reform  measure  was 
implemented.  During  those  28  years,  gov- 
ernmental concerns  and  priorities  have 
altered  considerably,  but  the  House  com- 
mittee strutcure  has  not  kept  pace  wltii 
those  changes.  A  blatant  example  of  the 
ineffectiveness  of  '  existing  committee 
structure  occurred  during  the  height  of 
the  critical  energy  shortages  when 
energy  legislation  was  dispersed  among 
14  of  the  House  poramittees,  thereby 
thwarting  any  org&nized,  consolidated 
effort  to  deal  with  jthe  crisis. 

Despite  our  recogiiltion  of  the  urgency 
of  committee  reform,  this  proposal  may 
never  see  the  light  of  day  unless  we  pass 
this  privileged  motion  now  before  us. 


June  28 y  1974. 

that  the  leadership 
In  support  of  House 


It  is  regrettable 
which  was  so  vocal 
reorganization  thereiaf  ter  voted  in  closed 
caucus  to  further  d^lay  this  critical  re- 
form. In  an  unrecorded  vote  on  May  9. 
the  Democratic  caucus  decided  to  send 
the  committee  reform  proposal  back  to 
an  appointed  comm^tee  for  further  con- 
sideration. This  unwarranted  delay 
which  may  kill  the  I  bill,  is  an  arrogant 
demonstration  by  the  majority  pcirty  to 
block  a  proposal  which  might  inhibit  its 
vested  powers.  It  is  unfortunate,  Indeed, 
that  these  Members!  failed  to  rise  above 
partisanship  in  evaltiating  the  needs  for 
these  proposed  reforms. 

This  committee  reform  bill,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees, is  not  Ideal.  However,  it  does  rec- 
nize  some  of  the  mijor  reforms  needed 
for  more  effective  House  procedures.  It 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  Budget  Com- 
mittee with  the  responsibility  of  oversee- 
ing Federal  spending,  an  urgent  priority 
as  the  ever-rising  spending  programs 
continue  to  pour  forth  from  the  Congress. 
Proliferation  of  eMpenslve,  ineffective 
programs  is  becoming  increasingly  bur- 
densome to  our  Government  and  to  our 
taxpayers.  In  a  recent  speech.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Ford  made  a  Bucclnct  aissessment 
of  the  imabated  gro|ivth  of  Government 
and  its  inherent  dangers,  stating: 

A  government  which  is  large  enough  to 
give  you  everything  ytu  want  Is  a  govern- 
ment which  Is  large  enough  to  take  away 
everything  that  you  hak^e. 

Lending  credence  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's comments  ar^  all  the  new  ofiBces 
and  bureaus  being  cteated  daily  in  legis- 
lation proposed  in  this  very  Chamber. 

Those  who  control  policy  and  the  legis- 
lation which  is  brougait  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  continue  to  re  ly  upon  the  Federal 


bureaucracy  for  the 


answers  to  our  so- 


cial and  welfare  needs.  Accordingly,  pro- 
posals to  put  Federal  fimds  under  local 
control,  where  an  area's  critical  needs 
would  be  obvious  to  local  oflBcials,  is  ofen 
dismissed  with  the  purely  categorical, 
target  programs  belbg  fimded  smd  re- 
funded. 

While  It  Is  easy  t^  ask  where  all  tbls 
ends.  It  Is  difficult  ti  answer  that  ques- 
tion. We  are  involved  in  a  governmental 
whirlwind  which  is  engulfing  not  only 
oiu-  hard  earned  t^  dollars  but  also 
our  personal  freedoms  to  decide  how 
these  dollars  are  best  spent. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  Committee 
Reform  Act  is  not  a  l>anacea  for  control- 
ling government  gro*?th,  failure  to  con- 
sider this  measure  wbich  gives  the  Con- 
gress a  better  grasp  qf  its  problems  dem- 
onstrates a  lack  of  responsiveness  by  the 
Congress  to  the  true  concerns  of  their 
constituencies. 


With  recent  polls 


indicating  that  the 


American  citizen's  opinion  of  Congress  la 
at  an  all  time  low,  i%  is  unfortunate,  in- 
deed, to  note  that  wbrthy  reform  meas- 
ures such  as  House  I  Resolution  988  are 
being  blocked  by  those  who  fear  some 
dilution  of  their  powers. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  ^peaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  rise  In  support  of  the  An- 
derson resolution  which  would  allow  this 
measure  to  be  fully  debated  and  consid- 
ered by  the  entire  House. 
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WHY  WOMEN  WORK 


HON.  BEIIA  S.  ABZUG 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  search 
for  self-identity  is  leading  an  Increasing 
number  of  women  today  into  the  job 
market.  They  seek  more  than  the  money 
of  the  job,  although  that  is  often  an  im- 
portant factor.  They  also  seek  the  identi- 
fication and  fulfillment  of  a  career. 

One  of  these  women  Is  Joy  F.  Bloom- 
field,  In  a  column  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  National  Observer,  she  notes: 

Women  have  begun  to  realize  that  they, 
too,  need  and  want  the  satisfactions  and  re- 
wards that  paid  work  provides  In  addition 
to  money. 

Although  a  wife  and  a  mother,  that  Is 
not  her  career  any  more  than  her  spouse's 
career  is  that  of  being  a  husband  and  a 
father.  Ms.  Bloomfield  is  a  professional 
librarian  who  holds  three  academic  de- 
grees and  brings  much  skill  and  talent  to 
her  job.  She  is  the  head  of  the  NationsJ 
Observer's  library. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  Ms.  Bloomfield's 
"Observations"  column: 
iDENTrry  or  Pat:   Another  View  on  Why 
Women  Work. 
(By  Joy  Bloomfield) 

On  this  page  two  weeks  ago,  my  friend  and 
colleague  Barbara  J.  Karras  observed,  "No 
woman  has  to  achieve  Identity."  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  many  women  can  find  no 
self -identity  unless  they  work.  They  find  lit- 
tle fulfillment  In  being  someone's  wife  and 
someone's  mother,  and  they  need  to  make  a 
place  for  themselves  apart  from  the  family. 
Many  women  are  no  longer  satisfied  to  have 
their  places  In  society  determined  by  their 
fathers',  husbands',  and,  finally,  their  sons' 
abilities  and  achievements.  They  want  to  de- 
termine their  own  social  status. 

If  "the  typical  Intelligent  married  woman 
already  has  plenty  of  self-esteem,  considering 
the  way  she  applies  her  talents"  to  the  vari- 
ous homemaklng  tasks,  as  Barbara  contends, 
the  women's  liberation  movement  would 
have  died  in  infancy.  Women  would  still  be 
clamoring  to  become  housewives  and  mothers 
and  not  demanding  separate  credit  In  their 
own  names  or  the  retention  of  their  maiden 
names  after  marriage  or  "contracts"  spelling 
out  the  rights  and  duties  between  them  and 
their  husbands. 

I,  for  one,  am  tired  of  being  reminded  how 
many  different  Jobs  I  do  as  a  wife  and 
mother.  No  one  deems  to  praise  or  Judge  a 
father  and  husband  for  his  expertUe  as  a 
home  repairman,  pluml>er,  chUd  psychologist, 
or  lover.  He  Is  Judged  on  his  paid  work,  A 
woman  deserves  to  be  Judged  on  the  same 
Dasls  as  a  man. 

A  key  element  of  the  women's  liberation 
movement  is  equality,  but  not  simply  the 
•quauty  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Pay, 
like  it  or  not,  is  a  principal  measurement  by 
which  respect,  Identity,  and  social  status  are 
gauged  in  our  society.  It  is  as  important  for 
«ie  social  status  and  respect  that  accompany 
«  as  for  what  it  will  buy.  Equal  pay  for  equal 
work  means  equaUty  of  respect  and  status 
will  follow, 

John  Gerstner,  whose  essay  on  "The  Many 
Seasons  Why  We  Work"  [June  8]  prompted 
M^Karras'  remarks,  was  not  distinguishing 
Between  men  and  women  when  he  vn-ote. 
T^oday's  social  scientists  say  we  now  work 
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not  Just  for  money  (although  few  would 
downplay  Its  importance)  but  for  a  whole 
range  of  other  human  needs  and  satisfac- 
tions." Women  have  begun  to  realize  that 
they,  too,  need  and  want  the  satisfactions 
and  rewards  that  paid  work  provides  in  addi- 
tion to  money. 

And  that,  Barbara,  Is  the  real  reason  why 
so  many  women  are  leaving  home  to  seek 
Jobs. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  AND  SOVIET 
TEIADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  steadily  growing.  American  tax- 
payers are  financing  a  good  portion  of  it 
through  subsidized  credits  from  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Soviets  are  greatly  expanding  their 
military  forces.  New  developments  are 
taking  place  in  many  of  their  military 
capablhties. 

Too  many  In  the  U.S.  Government 
seem  determined  to  help  the  Soviet  Union 
outstrip  the  United  States  economically 
and  militarily.  Distinguished  Russian 
author  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  has  writ- 
ten: 

No,  it  Is  not  any  difficulties  In  perception 
that  the  West  Is  suffering,  but  a  desire  not 
to  know,  an  emotional  preference  for  the 
pleasant  over  the  impleasant.  Such  an  at- 
titude Is  governed  by  the  spirit  of  Munich. 

I  have  risen  from  the  floor  of  this  body 
many  times  to  discuss  the  developing 
trends  and  dangers  In  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  trade.  The  Soviets  continue  to 
need  U.S.  technology  to  develop  their  in- 
dustrial base.  That  industry  is  Uie  basis 
for  the  development  of  Soviet  military 
power. 

American  aid  in  these  efforts  has  been 
extensive  over  the  past  7  or  8  months. 
Monsanto  Co.  and  a  New  Jersey  firm  have 
signed  a  $25  million  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  design  and  tech- 
nology of  a  chemical  plant  in  that  coun- 
try. The  chemical  produced  by  the  plant 
will  be  acetic  acid  which  is  considered  a 
major  building  block  to  the  petrochemi- 
cal industry.  This  process  of  making  ace- 
tic acid  has  only  been  developed  very  re- 
cently by  Monsanto. 

The  planned  financial  arrangements 
imder  the  agreement  are  also  beneficial 
to  the  Soviets.  They  will  only  provide  a 
10  percent  down  payment  with  the  re- 
mainder to  be  financed  in  the  United 
States. 

Occidental  Petroleum  and  Elpaso  Na- 
tural Gas  Co.  have  been  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Government  to  develop  Soviet 
gas  resources.  Financial  support  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from  a  consortium  of 
American  banks  with  the  additional  help 
of  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  also  placed  orders 
and  bought  oil-extracting  and  other 
petroleum  industry  goods.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  United  States-Soviet  trade 
conference  of  last  year  it  is  stated  that 
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the  Soviet  Union  still  places  "a  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  imp>ortation  of  advanced 
western  machinery  equipment  and  tech- 
nology." 

In  January  of  this  year  tiie  U.S.  Exim- 
bank  authorized  four  subsidized  credits 
totaling  $37.7  million  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  projects  involved ^clude  iron 
ore  pellet  plant  equipment  to  be  supplied 
by  Allis-Chalmers  Corp.,  gas  relnjec- 
tion  compressors  by  the  International 
Harvester  Export  Co.,  transfer  line 
equipment  for  truck  engine  pistons  by 
LaSalle  Machine  Tools  and  machining 
friction  drums  for  farm  treictors  by  the 
Jones  and  Lamson  Co.  It  would  seem 
that  the  transfer  line  equipment  for  the 
manufacture  of  truck  engine  pistons 
would  be  able  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  military  trucks.  How  this  bene- 
fits the  United  States  I  am  not  sure. 

In  addition  to  these  purchases  of  tech- 
nology and  equipment,  the  Soviets  have 
also  relied  on  more  underhanded  means. 
Recently,  the  New  York  Daily  News  told 
how  a  neutron  generator  was  sold  by  an 
American  firm  to  an  imaginary  Turkish 
university.  The  stra^tegic  generator  was 
then  diverted  to  Moscow. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  annoimced  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  $180  million  low-interest  loan 
to  help  finance  a  fertilizer  manufactur- 
ing complex  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
deal  was  announced  at  a  time  that  farm- 
ers throughout  our  Nation  suffer  from  a 
serious  fertilizer  shortage.  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  subsidizes  the  Ex-Im 
Bank's  low-interest  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  signed  a  protocol  in  Moscow 
to  formalize  its  discussions  on  joint  avia- 
tion projects.  These  projects  may  include 
construction  of  an  aircraft  plant  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  development  of  new 
passenger  aircraft  and  helicopters.  Al- 
ready there  Is  an  exchange  of  scientific 
and  technical  information  taking  place 
between  Boeing  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  agreement  is  only  supposed 
to  cover  clvihan  Soviet  aircraft  it  is  vital 
to  remember  that  the  technology  used 
in  building  civil  aircraft  is  also  very 
easily  adapted  for  military  use.  Boeing 
plays  an  Important  role  in  American 
military  aviation. 

While  the  American  taxpayer  is  sub- 
sidizing the  development  of  Soviet  In- 
dustry, the  Soviet  Government  is  start- 
ing to  undercut,  with  their  imports,  prices 
of  some  goods  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  reported  that  Soviet 
tractors  are  for  sale  in  the  South.  These 
tractors  sell  for  (5,600.  One  fanner  re- 
ported that  the  same  American  tractor 
would  sell  for  $7,000. 

Technical  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
over  the  past  year.  It  is  time  that  our 
Government  review  the  whole  policy  of 
trading  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  does 
not  make  sense  for  the  United  States  to 
build  the  Soviet  industrial  base  and  the 
Soviet  military  machine  and  at  the  same 
time  request  higher  defense  budgets  to 
meet  the  growing  Soviet  threat. 
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ARTHUR  F.  SAMPSON  WINS 
SILVER  SHOVEL  AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28,  1974 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  awards 
presentation  of  an  important  construc- 
tion industry  group,  the  Subcontractor 
Trade  Association.  The  association 
makes  annual  awards  to  individuals  who 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  building  industry. 

This  year's  recipient  of  the  Associa- 
tion's Silver  Shovel  Award  was  Arthur  F. 
Sampson,  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see  direct 
evidence  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  recognized  and  is  dealing  with  the 
complex  problems  faced  by  building  sub- 
contractors. All  too  often  the  subcon- 
tractor has  been  the  forgotten  man  of 
the  construction  Industry. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Art  Samp- 
son since  his  appointment  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  and  know 
that  he  has  provided  strong  leadership 
in  strengthening  and  improving  the  en- 
tire construction  industry.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Sampson  on  this  award 
and  hope  that  others  will  follow  his  lead- 
ership. Mr.  Sampson  has  indeed  earned 
this  entitlement  for  he  has  done  an  out- 
standing job. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
a  brief  background  on  the  awards  pres- 
entation: 

Brief  Background 

Arthur  P.  Sampson,  head  of  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  has  received 
the  Subcontractor  Trade  Association's  1974 
Sliver  Shovel  Award  for  "outstanding  lead- 
ership" In  the  construction  field. 

The  organization  cited  Sampson  for  his 
"significant  contributions  in  the  planning. 
Innovation  and  execution  of  the  massive  con- 
struction programs  needed  by  our  country." 
GSA  Is  charged  with  designing,  constructing 
and  maintaining  federal  facilities  nation- 
wide. In  fiscal  1973,  Sampson's  agency  super- 
vised 773  construction  projects  valued  at  $1.7 
bUllon. 

At  the  annual  Silver  Shovel  Award  banquet 
June  8  In  New  York,  Sampson  expressed  his 
gratitude  on  being  recognized  by  the  na- 
tional trade  association.  "Our  real  reward 
and  satisfaction  is  yet  to  come,  however.  This 
will  be  when  the  construction  Industry  rec- 
ognizes subcontracting  the  way  we  do  at 
GSA." 

Sampson  called  subcontractors  the  "back- 
bone of  the  building  process,"  noting  that  $1 
blUlon  of  GSA's  81.3  billion  new  construction 
projects  Is  subcontractor  work. 

"Over  the  years,"  Sampson  said,  "we've 
been  listening  to  subcontractors  and  their 
problems,  and  we've  been  striving  to  build  a 
better  relationship  with  subcontractors.  Our 
construction  management  program  and  sys- 
tems buildings  projects  are  designed  with 
subcontractors  In  mind.  We've  altered  our 
change  order  processing,  our  retained  per- 
centage philosophy  and  weatherprooflng  re- 
quirements to  create  a  better  partnership 
between  GSA  as  an  owner  and  our  subcon- 
tractors." 

Sampson  said,  "All  of  these  changes  are 
designed  to  encourage  subcontractors  to  take 
a  more  Independent  and  adventurous  role 
on  the  building  team." 
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FOREIG  J  AID  TO  RUSSIA 


HON.  JOJ  EPH  M.  GAYDOS 


1  'ENNSTLVANIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FridaiL  June  28,  1974 


Mr.  GAYDOS  .  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
our  business  daalings  with  Russia  have 
not  been  too  Successful.  Now,  the  ad- 
ministration is  considering  a  $180  million 
loan  to  help  fiimnce  a  fertilizer  complex 
in  Russia. 

I  believe  the  editorial  views  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  are  of  value  to  the 
Members  of  Coigress.  Therefore,  I  pre- 
sent the  editorii  il  of  May  26,  1974,  which 
follows : 

FoREiG  1  Aid  to  Russia 

In  a  foolish  and  unnecessary  forelgn-ald 
blunder,  the  Nlxo  a  administration  has  grant- 
ed a  $180  million  loan  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  help  finance  a  huge  fertilizer  complex 
there. 

The  loan  was  i  aade  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  on  Instrucl  Ions  from  President  NUon. 

It  carried  the  bargain  Interest  rate  of  6 
per  cent.  Six  pel  cent  at  a  time  when  the 
most  credlt-worl  hy  American  corporations 
must  pay  about  twice  as  much  to  borrow 
money ! 

In  an  effort  t>  Justify  Its  dubious  deal, 
the  Ex-Im  Bank  points  out  that  the  credit 
will  help  U.S.  c(  impanles  export  $400  mil- 
lion In  goods  foi  the  fertilizer  project  and 
eventually  will  bi  Lng  "needed  fertilizer  to  the 
U.S." 

All  that  may  b !  true  but  It  misses  a  basic 
point  : 

By  granting  en  idlt  to  the  Soviet  Union  at 
half  the  rate  ch  arged  domestically  and  to 
many  friendly  co  intrles,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  Is 
subsidizing  and  giving  foreign  aid  to  the 
Kremlin's  Industi  lal  base. 

There  is  noth  ng  wrong  wltn  expanding 
trade  with  Mosco'  v  in  nonstrateglc  items.  But 
financing  that  t  Eide  with  long-term  loans 
at  sweetheart  ra«s  Is  Indefensible. 

It  may  be  news  to  the  White  House,  but 
It  Isn't  to  U.S.  Indulgence  agencies,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  well  afford  to  pay  cash  or 
to  arrange  for  normal  commercial  credits  for 
what  it  wants  to  buy  in  this  country. 

Russia  Is  a  mt  Jor  exporter  of  oil  and  oil 
products  to  hart -currency  areas. 

It  wUl  get  a  w  ndfall  profit  of  $1.5  bUUon 
to  $2  bUllon  In  1  »74  from  the  fourfold  boost 
In  crude  prices  Imposed  by  the  Arab  oil 
cartel. 

With  commod  ty  prices  setting  records, 
Moscow  will  eari  extra  billions  through  Its 
extensive  timber,  gold  and  diamond  exports. 

Since  mld-197a^  it  has  sold  $2  billion  to  $4 
billion  in  weapoi  s  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  these 
sales  financed  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  paid  for  In 
hard  currency. 

This  means  ti  at  while  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  barga  In  credits  from  the  United 
States  If  we  am  stupid  enough  to  grant 
them.  It  can  and  will  pay  cash  to  countries 
with  backbone  U    their  trade  policies. 

Russia  tried  to  pull  an  "Ex-Im"  type  deal 
on  West  German;   for  an  Iron  and  steel  com- 
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THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT: 
EfeNEST  GRUENING 


CONYERS,  JR. 

MICHIGAN 

OP  REPRESENTATTViS 

June  28,  1974 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  true 
spirit  of  individijalism  is  a  rare  commod- 
ity in  20th-century  America.  This  week, 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  the  few  pio- 
neers of  our  age^  with  the  passing  of  my 
good  and  adtnired  friend,  Ernest 
Gruenlng. 

Senator  Grueling  was  a  pioneer  of 
the  body  and  of  ;he  spirit.  After  a  varied 
and  successful  cj  reer,  he  and  Alaska  dis- 
covered each  otper  in  1936.  From  that 
time  until  his  death,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  people  of  ihis  adopted  State,  serv- 
ing first  as  theif  Governor  and  then  as 
their  Senator.  More  than  any  other  per- 
son, he  was  responsible  for  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  Alaska  and 
for  its  eventual  admission  to  the  Unioa 
Senator  Gruening  and  Alaska  became 
so  much  a  part  of  each  other  that  the 
memory  of  one  will  always  call  the  other 
to  mind.  What  finer  tribute  can  a  per- 
son enjoy  than  to  become  synonymous 
with  the  land  apd  the  people  he  loved? 
rruening's  commitment 
i^ond  his  adopted  State 
)f  the  United  States  and 
sia  whom  he  sought  to 
protect  from  tlie  ravages  of  senseless 
devastation  at  the  hands  of  American 
military  power.  In  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Ernest  Gruening  will  be  remembered 
as  a  pioneer — aa  a  man  of  foresight  and 
principle  who  recognized  our  impending 
calamity  in  Vietinam  and  had  the  cour- 
age to  oppose  it  almost  singlehandedly. 
Had  we  recognised  his  wisdom  In  196i 
when  he  opposfed  the  Gulf  of  TonUn 
resolution,  millions  of  Americans,  Viet- 
namese, Cambodans,  and  Laotians  might 
still  be  secure  ^  the  sanctity  of  their 
homes. 

Senator  Grueiklng's  fight  for  Alaska  at 
home  and  for  pe  «5e  abroad  were  comple- 
mented by  his  uoflagging  commitment  to 
racial  justice.  In  so  many  ways  and  for  so 
many  years,  he  ( lemonstrated  a  depth  d 
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courage  and  wisdom  in  which  any  man 
could  take  pride.  I  have  been  honored  to 
know  him  as  a  trusted  friend  and  ad- 
viser, and  I  shall  miss  him  deeply  as  will 
everyone  who  cherishes  principle  In  an 
age  of  empty  pragmatism. 


EXIMBANK 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  all  of  the  various  attempts 
being  made  to  renew  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Charter,  whether  for  30  days  or 
30  years  or  $30  billion.  Whatever  quarter 
it  is  coming  from  it  is  an  ill  conceived 
gesture  toward  a  balance  of  trade.  I 
think  this  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  28  pinpoints  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  current  U.S. 
policy  of  subsidizing  other  nations'  pro- 
duction projects  to  the  exclusion  of  needy 
American  businesses.  It  is  time  to  halt 
this  sweetheart  loan  company's  trans- 
actions. 

A  Long  Look  at  the  Eximbamk 

The  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
expires  today,  which  simply  means  that  until 
Congress  renews  Its  authority  the  bank  can- 
not make  new  loan  commitments.  How  nice 
It  would  be  If  Congress  took  Its  time,  say  a 
year  or  two,  before  acting  one  way  or  another. 
It  might  even  find  that  U.S.  economic  inter- 
ests would  be  served  by  liquidation  of  the 
bank,  which  by  our  reckoning  stays  in  b\isl- 
ness  by  sleight  of  hand  and  covert  use  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

After  all,  the  only  thing  the  bank  really 
does  Is  subsidize  exports.  No  matter  how  you 
slice  it.  It  Is  a  subsidy  to  provide  7%  money 
to  finance  sale  of  a  widget  or  an  airplane  to 
Rurltania  or  a  computer  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
when  an  American  businessman  can't  finance 
purchase  of  either  for  less  than  11%%.  The 
bank  gets  privileged  rates  In  the  private 
capital  market  becaiise  the  United  States 
puts  Its  full  faith  and  credit  behind  the 
loans.  Why  the  U.S.  government  should  give 
the  Rurltanlan  businessman  a  sweetheart 
deal  that  It  won't  give  an  American,  save 
those  at  Lockheed,  Is  beyond  us. 

The  alleged  economic  justification  for  the 
bank's  operation,  which  Ex-Im  Bank  Chair- 
man William  J.  Casey  pushes  with  great 
fervor,  Is  that  It  Imports  the  UJ5.  balance 
of  trade.  Granted,  an  export  is  an  export. 
But  Mr.  Casey  would  have  us  look  at  only 
one  side  of  the  transaction.  There's  no  way 
he  could  persuade  us  that  wrestling  capital 
away  from  Americans,  then  forcing  It  abroad 
through  the  subsidy  mechanism,  does  any- 
thing but  distort  relative  prices,  mlsallocate 
resources  and  diminish  revenues,  with  zero 
effect,  at  best,  on  the  trade  balance. 

Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas  sees  part  of 
the  economics  when  both  sides  of  the  trans- 
action are  analyzed.  He  has  an  amendment 
that  "would  prevent  Ex-Im  financing  of  those 
exports  Involving  the  financing  of  foreign 
industrial  capacity  whenever  the  production 
resulting  from  that  capacity  would  signifi- 
cantly displace  like  or  directly  competitive 
production  by  U.S.  manufacturers."  He  has 
In  mind  Ex-Im's  subsidizing  of  a  foreign 
textile  or  steel  plant  that  competes  with  its 
US.  counterpart,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
balance  of  trade. 

Senator  Bentsen  thinks  It's  okay  to  sub- 
•Idlze  finished  products,  like  airplanes,  which 
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the  Ex-Im  Bank  does  plenty  of.  But  Charles 
■niUnghast  Jr.,  chairman  of  TWA,  doesnt 
like  the  idea.  He  says  TWA  is  losing  piles  of 
money  fiylng  the  North  Atlantic  against  for- 
eign competitors  who  bought  Boeing  7478 
and  such  with  subsidized  Ex-Im's  loans.  If 
TWA  got  the  same  deal,  it  would  save  $11 
million  a  year  in  finance  charges.  Mr.  Tlll- 
inghast  Is  currently  pleading  for  a  govern- 
ment subsidy  so  he  can  continue  flying  the 
North  Atlantic  and  providing  revenues  In 
support  of,  ahem,  our  balance  of  trade. 

Even  If  Ex-Im  Bank  subsidized  only  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services  which  could  not 
conceivably  come  back  to  haunt  us  directly, 
we  see  adverse  economic  effects.  Subsidizing 
the  export  of  yo-yos  to  the  Rurltanlans  gives 
them  a  balance  of  trade  problem  that  they 
correct  by  subsidizing  the  export  of  pogo 
sticks  to  us.  Taxpayers  both  here  and  in 
Rurltania  are  thereby  conned  by  this  hocua 
pocus  into  supporting  lower  prices  for  yo-yos 
and  pogo  sticks  than  the  market  wlU  sup- 
port. In  fact,  all  our  trading  partners  have 
their  own  Ex-Im  Bank  to  achieve  exactly 
this  end. 

Two  and  three  decades  ago,  when  the  Bz- 
Im  Bank  was  a  modest  affair,  its  impact  was 
relatively  trivial.  Now,  it  has  $20  billion  at 
lending  authority  and  is  asking  Congress  to 
bump  this  to  $30  blUlon.  By  1971,  its  Impact 
on  federal  budget  deficits  had  grown  so  large 
that  Congress  passed  a  special  act  taking  the 
bank's  net  transactions  out  of  the  federal 
budget,  so  the  deficit  would  look  smaller. 
But  the  transactions  have  the  same  fiscal 
effect  as  a  deficit,  and  the  same  drain  on 
the  private  capital  market.  In  the  fiscal  year 
Just  ending,  the  bank  took  $1.1  blUion  out 
of  the  capital  market.  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 
It  expects  to  take  $1,250,000,000  out  of  It. 

There  being  no  economic  Justification  for 
the  bank.  Congress  should  feel  no  qualms 
about  letting  its  authority  lapse  for  a  few 
years  to  watch  what  happens.  The  Russians, 
eager  to  continue  getting  something  for 
nothing  through  the  Ex-Im  Bank,  would  be 
mildly  unhappy.  But  they'd  adjust  by  get- 
ting into  the  private  capital  markets  with 
the  underprivileged.  We'd  be  surprised,  too, 
if  our  trading  partners  didn't  follow  siUt  by 
scrapping  these  nonsensical  subsidies.  And 
if  they  don't,  why  should  we  complain  about 
their  taxpayers  sending  us  subsidized  pogo 
sticks? 


GEN.  RICHARD  CAVAZOS 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28,  1974 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  and  indeed  honored  to  re- 
port to  you  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  July  4, 
1974,  will  be  a  red,  white,  and  blue,  All- 
American  Day  in  Kingsville,  Tex. 

This  progressive,  and  indeed  patriotic, 
community  in  my  district,  has  distin- 
guished itself  in  many  ways — ^the  most 
prominent  of  which  has  been  the  service 
rendered  our  coimtry  in  war  and  peace 
by  the  young  men  of  Kingsville— many 
of  whom  have  fought  and  died  In  the  de- 
fense of  our  coimtry. 

In  a  way,  Kingsville  will  honor  all  of 
them  when  it  pays  honor  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Richard  Cavazos. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  Gen- 
eral Cavazos— one  of  the  most  dedicated 
Mexican  American  military  men  in  the 
Nation — was  bom  on  the  King  Ranch 
where  his  father,  the  late  Lauro  Cavazos, 
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was  foreman  of  the  Santa  Gertrudis  de 
la  Garza  division  for  35  years. 

General  Cavazos  attended  schools  In 
Kingsville  and  gradxiated  from  King 
High  School.  He  served  in  both  the  Ko- 
rean and  Vietnam  conflicts  and  has  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Cross; 
the  Silver  Star;  Legion  of  Merit;  Bronze 
Star;  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross; 
eight  Air  Medals;  a  Purple  Hesu^;  and 
many  other  decorations.  He  \s  presently 
serving  in  Mexico  City  as  a  defense  mili- 
tary attach^. 

I  will  be  a  proud  participant  at  all  the 
events  honoring  General  Cavazos,  as  will 
be  many  distinguished  guests  from 
throughout  the  State  of  Texas 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  invite  you 
and  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  In 
extending  our  best  wishes  and  an  official 
"well  done"  to  Brig.  Gen.  Richajrd 
Cavazos. 


FAIRNESS  TO  ALL  VETERANS,  NOT 
A  FEW 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday,  June  28,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  SpetUcer,  in  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  today  in  the 
Washington  Post,  that  newspaper  called 
for  fairness  to  veterans.  Its  version  of 
fairness  to  veterans  is  for  the  House  to 
accept  a  Senate-passed  propossil  which 
would  distribute  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  among  a  select  group 
of  veterans  attending  high  cost  schools. 

In  my  view,  this  is  not  fairness  but 
on  the  contrary,  patent  unfairness.  Our 
veteran  programs  have  always  operated 
on  the  premise  of  equal  benefits  for 
equal  service.  I  can  see  no  justification 
for  the  exception  which  the  Senate 
proposes. 

My  response  to  the  editors  of  the 
Wsishington  Post  appears  below: 

JUNX  28,  1974. 
Editor, 

Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  The  Washington  Post,  In  today's 
editorial  entitled  "Fairness  to  Veterans",  has 
laid  down  the  premise  that  faUure  to  accept 
in  toto  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
passed  Veterans  Education  and  Training  bill 
would  represent  a  lack  of  patriotism  and 
gratitude  for  the  service  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. 

The  Post  in  its  editorial,  perpetuates  an 
erroneous  contention  that  It  has  advanced 
before,  that  Vietnam  veterans  are  not  being 
treated  as  well  as  veterans  of  previous  wars. 
We  certainly  would  aU  have  cause  for  Just 
concern  If  the  contention  that  Vietnam  vet- 
erans are  not  being  fairly  treated  was  true, 
but  It  is  not. 

Vietnam  veterans  are  actually  receiving 
greater  benefits  than  those  provided  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  Korea.  When  adjusted 
to  equal  dollars,  we  are  expending  more 
money  for  each  Vietnam  veteran  In  training 
than  we  spent  on  the  veterans  of  the  two 
previous  wars.  In  addition,  we  have  created  a 
series  of  special  benefits  that  were  not  avaU- 
able  to  World  War  II  and  Korea  veterans.  The 
Vietnam  veteran  has  available  a  work-study 
program,  a  tutorial  assistance  program,  a 
military  PREP  program;  he  receives  free  high 
school  education  at  no  charge  against  his 
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entitlement;  and  now  is  being  given  a  longer 
period  of  training  with  no  requirement  for 
prompt  Initiation  of  training  which  was  re- 
quired of  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Senate 
and  the  Washington  Post  are  supporting  a 
provision  which  has  been  rejected  by  Con- 
gress on  three  previous  occasions,  that  would 
provide  an  additional  subsidy  for  a  relatively 
small  number  of  veterans  attending  high 
cost  educational  Institutions.  Approximately 
30%  of  the  veterans  enrolled  In  training  are 
in  high  cost  schools.  Studies  by  the  Office 
of  Education  indicate  that  individuals  choose 
private  schools  largely  for  two  major  rea- 
sons— religious  conviction  and  family  tradi- 
tion. Tuition  charges  are  considerably  down 
the  line  as  a  major  factor  in  the  choosing  of 
a  school. 

Apparently  the  Senate,  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  American  Legion  see  equity  In 
a  scheme  which  would  give  additional  sub- 
sidy to  the  individual  who  chooses  the  high 
cost  school,  yet  would  deny  equal  benefits 
to  another  veteran  with  Income  and  family 
problems  who  attends  a  low  cost  public 
school.  Stated  in  simpler  terms,  the  veteran 
from  a  wealthy  family  may  be  living  in  a 
dormitory  on  a  campus  of  an  Ivy  League 
school,  and  have  abundant  resources  of  his 
own,  and  according  to  the  Washington  Post, 
the  Senate  and  the  American  Legion,  should 
receive  a  special  additional  tuition  payment 
totaling  $3600,  while  another  veteran  with 
a  wife  and  child  struggling  to  meet  his  fam- 
ily obligations,  confronted  with  transporta- 
tion and  household  expenses,  who  is  attend- 
ing a  low  cost  community  college  or  public 
university,  would  be  denied  the  equal  benefits 
enjoyed  by  the  student  In  the  high  cost 
school. 

In  Ito  editorial,  the  Post  pointed  to  the 
support  of  the  American  Legion  for  the 
tuition  subsidy  program  and  quoted  a  state- 
ment by  their  National  Commander  which 
appeared  recently  in  its  magazine,  "It  is 
Ironical  to  think  that  it  was  the  sins  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  a  generation  ago 
which  has  been  invoked  to  deny  an  educa- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  veterans  who  need  help 
the  most".  The  editorial  Infers  that  most 
of  the  opposition  to  this  proposal  comes 
from  me,  and  that  I  am  motivated  by  old 
fashioned,  outdated  Ideas  developed  as  a 
result  of  investigations  conducted  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  is  ironic  that  the  Post  glibly 
asserts  that  the  Senate  bUl  gives  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  power  to  combat  tui- 
tion abuse  when  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  running  a  series  of 
articles  exposing  racketeering  and  abuses  in 
educational  programs.  If  the  Post  wUl  ponder 
Its  own  articles  carefully,  it  can  easily  reach 
the  conclusion  that  dishonesty  In  education 
Is  extremely  difficult  to  curb  when  federal 
dollars  are  Involved  with  few  strings 
attached. 

The  American  Legion  appeared  before  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  and  offered  a 
proposal  which  had  no  safeguards  built  into 
It.  It  proposed  to  return  to  the  old  World 
War  n  scheme  of  furnishing  books  and  tools 
and  tuition  subsidy,  and  proposed  no  In- 
crease In  the  education  and  training  allow- 
ances for  veterans  going  to  low  cost  schools. 
The  Legion  plan  would  cost  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  bUllon  dollars,  with  most  of 
the  funds  going  to  a  minority  of  veterans 
enrolled  In  high  cost  schools.  The  Legion 
proposal  would  be  of  minor  benefit  to  the 
Tast  majority  of  veterans  attending  public 
colleges  and  universities. 

A  Select  Committee  of  Congress,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  compiled 
a  thousand  pages  of  reports  of  abuses  that 
occurred  under  the  old  World  War  11  system. 
Tet,  twenty-five  years  later  the  American 
Legion  came  before  the  Committee  offering 
the  same  old  program  without  any  solution 
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at  all  as  to  how  Ithe  veterans  and  the  tax- 
paying  public  coitld  be  protected.  Both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  wisely  rejected  the 
aowever,  the  tuition  sup- 
p  the  Senate  bill,  which 
differs  somewhat  i  from  the  Legion  bill,  la 
fraught  with  pot^tlal  for  abuse.  No  assur- 
ances have  beeol  offered  that  safeguards 
against  abuse  have  been  developed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  toe  Veterans  Administration 
has  issued  an  urgent  warning  that  the  Senate 
bill  is  poorly  drafted,  gives  little  guidance 
for  adn[ilnistratloi  and  will  be  an  open  In- 
vitation to  admkilstratlve  dliBcultles  and 
exploitation.  RlgQt  at  the  time  when  the 
Veterans  Administration  Is  having  difficulty 
administering  veterans  education  programs, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  advance  pay  plan 
which  was  supp<^ted  by  the  same  groups 
that  are  now  pitching  the  tuition  supple- 
ment plan,  these  groups  are  now  proposing 
to  further  complicate  the  situation  with  a 
tuition  reimburseaaent  plan  which  If  adopted 
will  render  the  program  virtually  impossible 
to  administer. 

te  considerations  there  Is 
e  equity  and  Justice.  It  Is 
ide  different  benefits  to 
veterans  with  eqtal  service  simply  because 
one  veteran  is  foitunate  enough  or  tlirough 
his  personal  deslr^  chooses  a  high  cost  school. 
There  is  also  the  i  question  of  equity  to  the 
taxpayers.  The  Sfcnate  bill,  If  accepted  in 
total  by  the  Hoii^e,  as  recommended  by  the 
Washington  Post,  would  provide  $25,300  in 
$10,000  In  loans,  to  a  vet- 
of  two  years  service.  Up- 
n  veterans  would  receive 
on  only  18  months 
lllon  retired  military  ca- 
lve these  benefits  In  addl- 
ary  retired  pay. 
There  Is  no  argument  about  the  proposed 
18%  Increase  in  ttte  veterans'  education  and 
training  ailowanofc.  The  House  has  already 
offered  to  agree  to  most  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  bill  would  provide  a  billion 
and  one-half  doltrs  a  year  new  education 
benefits  for  veterans.  We  have  balked,  how- 
ever, at  a  discriminatory  scheme  weighed  In 
favor  of  a  relatl^ly  small  number  of  vet- 
erans attending  h|gh  cost  schools  and  we  can 
find  no  rational  basis  to  argue  that  18  to  24 
months  military  service  should  generate,  at 
the  taxpayer's  expense,  $25,300  worth  of  edu- 
cation benefits. 

Since  I  am  the  jauthor  of  the  Korean  G.I. 
Bin,  the  War  Orfhan  Scholarship  Program 
and  the  House  spbnsor  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans program,  T  also  have  more  than  a 
passing  Interest  Ip  keeping  these  programs 
functioning  properly.  I  think  that  most  vet- 
erans and  members  of  their  families  and  the 
public  generally  believe  that  a  scholarship  of 
approximately  $9,000,  based  on  18  to  24 
months  service,  Is  a  fair  and  Important  con- 
tribution by  the  Government  to  the  vet- 
erans' rehabilitation. 

For  a  while  It  was  popular  to  argue  that 
the  veterans'  education  program  was  Inade- 
quate and  Vietnam  veterans  were  not  par- 
ticipating to  the  axtent  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea  veterans.  The  Port  was  In  the  fore- 
front of  this  argtucent  for  a  while.  Of  course. 
It  was  hogwash  and  now  that  Vietnam  vet- 
erans have  establlBhed  a  record  of  participa- 
tion In  numbers  greater  than  veterans  of 
the  two  previous  ^ars  we  hear  no  more  about 
It.  Now  the  Post  |b  taking  up  the  argument 
that  for  the  program  to  be  fair,  we  must  pay 
a  special  subsidy  payment  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  selected 
veterans  going  to  high  cost  schools. 

The  peddling  of  a  tuition  subsidy  scheme 
for  a  relatively  snuall  nximber  of  veterans  en- 
rolled In  high  cost  schools  on  the  basis  that 
Vietnam  veterans;  have  not  been  fairly  and 
equitably  treated  Is  a  serious  exercise  In  In- 
telleotual  dishone^y  and  Is  unfairly  mislead- 
ing to  the  veterans  and  public  alike.  The 
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editorial  department  of  the  Washington  Post 
could  stand  a  little  more  research  before  It 
accepts  as  gospel  the  propaganda  of  several 
self-serving  group$  around  town  who  are 
lobbying  on  this  isf  ue. 
Sincerely, 

OLIN  E.  TEACtTE, 

Member  of  Congreaa. 


LEW 


DESCHLER 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 


OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  i 

Friday, 


>P  REPRESENTATIVES 

'une  28.  1974 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Kir.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  one  of  I  the  most  capable  and 
distinguished  public  servants  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  know. 

I  must  confess  that  I  experienced 
mixed  emotions  ^hen  I  learned  of  Lew 
Deschler's  decislctti  to  retire  as  our  Par- 
liamentarian. He  has  served  with  great 
distinction  in  thit  most  demanding  posi- 
tion since  1928,  and  I  can  think  of  no  one 
who  more  richly  deserves  the  opportunity 
to  lay  down  the  considerable  burden  he 
has  borne  and  finally  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  retirement  and  leisuretime.  At  the 
same  time,  I  feel  deep  regret  upon  this 
occasion  as  we  Thrill  lose  the  services  of 
the  most  outstajiding  Parliamentarian 
who  has  ever  served  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.       I 

During  the  paa;  46  years  Lew  Deschler 
has  played  a  hKtorlc  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  House  rules  and  has  con- 
tributed more  th^  any  other  person  to 
the  orderly  functioning  of  the  House.  He 
has  frequently  b^n  called  upon  to  make 
decisions  that  h£|ve  been  of  tremendous 
importance  to  ouk*  Nation  and  has  never 
failed  to  rise  to  the  challenge  and  render 
wise  and  fair  rulings,  based  always  on 
constitutional  and  parliamentary  consid- 
erations. Despite  the  many  demands 
upon  his  time,  however,  he  has  always 
been  willing  to  assist  anyone  who  sought 
his  help  and  to  o^er  wise  counsel  regard- 
dual's  politics  and  po- 
le  under  consideration. 
w  Deschler  for  many 
years  and  highly  value  his  friendship.  As 
he  is  a  native  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent,  I  have  fol- 
lowed his  career  with  particular  Interest 
and  can  personally  vouch  for  his  fairness, 
his  good  judgmeilt,  his  expertise,  and  his 
Integrity.  The  people  of  Chillicothe  and 
of  Ohio  take  great  pride  in  Lew  Desch- 
ler's many  accomplishments,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  wlthj  my  colleagues  a  quota- 
tion from  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Chillicothe  Oazette  of  October  12, 
1973,  which  cleaiiy  expressed  the  estean 
In  which  be  is  h«ld  In  his  native  State: 

It  gives  me  a  hl^  sense  of  confidence  in 
this  grave  hour  to  know  that  such  a  man 
as  Deschler  brings  to  those  who  must  lead 
us  now  a  sense  of  continuity,  devotion  to 
our  Country  and  |:be  much -abused  system 
which  governs  us,  4nd  the  maturity  and  wis- 
dom that  come  onlf  from  experience. 
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our  country.  Although  Lew  Deschler  will 
no  longer  be  our  Parliamentarian,  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  he  has  agreed  to 
serve  as  a  consultant  to  the  House  lead- 
ership. His  advise  and  counsel  may  well 
prove  invaluable  at  this  crucial  time  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  a  great  parlia- 
mentarian— and  a  great  man — for  his 
outstanding  service  and  contributions  to 
this  legislative  body  and  to  wish  him  con- 
tinued success  and  happiness  m  the  years 
ahead. 


THE  FEDERAL  POWER  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  ban  the  fuel 
adjustment  clause.  The  presence  of  this 
clause  has  caused  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  lose  control  of  its  con- 
gressionally  mandated  respraislbllity  to 
assure  utility  rates  are  just  and  reason- 
able. 

The  Federal  Power  Act  states  that  "aU 
rates  and  charges  made,  demanded,  or 
received  by  any  public  utility  for  or  in 
connection  with  Uie  transmission  or  sale 
of  electric  energy  •  *  •  shall  be  just  and 
reasonable".  The  act  goes  on  to  say 
"Unless  the  Commission  otherwise 
orders,  no  change  shall  be  made  by  any 
public  utility  in  any  such  rate,  charge, 
classification,  or  service,  or  in  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  contract  relating  thereto, 
except  after  30  days  notice  to  the 
Commission  and  to  the  public".  (16  USC 
824(d) ) 

Under  the  present  structure  the  pub- 
lic is  not  given  30  days  notice  when 
the  fuel  adjustment  charge  is  increased 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  can- 
not determine  if  these  rates  are  "just 
and  reasonable". 

I  feel  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
made  a  grave  error  in  1972  when  It 
decided  the  fuel  adjustment  charge  was 
legal.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
reasoned  that  the  mathematical  formula 
of  the  fuel  adjustment  clause  produced 
rates  that  were  as  fixed  as  rates  expressed 
In  monetary  terms.  But  the  Commission 
did  not  give  enough  emphasis  to  the 
realities  of  the  marketplace. 

With  the  presence  of  the  fuel  adjust- 
ment clause,  the  bargaining  positions  of 
the  utility  companies  and  the  oil  sup- 
pliers are  immensely  altered.  A  member 
of  the  New  England  Electric  System 
highlighted  the  change  in  bargaining 
positions  with  a  statement  he  made  be- 
fore a  member  of  my  staff.  He  stated 
that  in  the  bargaining  process  the  oil 
companies  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
mgher  fuel  prices  can  be  passed  on  to 
the  consiuner.  The  oil  companies  know 
the  utUities  will  still  make  a  profit  re- 
gardless of  how  high  fuel  prices  climb. 
The  oil  companies  can  then  price  the  oil 
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on  a  take-It-or-leave-it  basis,  fully  aware 
of  the  utilities'  urgent  need  for  fuel  to 
generate  electricity. 

The  only  one  who  suffers  financially 
from  higher  fuel  prices  is  the  consumer, 
and  he  Is  not  even  involved  in  the  bar- 
gaining process.  The  consumers'  only 
safeguard,  hearings  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  justify  rate  in- 
creases, has  been  taken  away  from  him 
with  the  advent  of  the  fuel  adjustment 
charge.  With  this  automatic  pass- 
through  provision,  the  c(Hisumer  cannot 
be  sure  that  fuel  is  being  bought  for  the 
lowest  possible  price  and  the  pubUc  in- 
terest is  not  being  adequately  served. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
was  to  guarantee  that  utility  rates  are 
just  and  reasonable.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  the  serious  adverse  Impact  the 
fuel  adjustment  clause  has  on  fulfilling 
this  purpose  and  ask  their  support  for 
my  bill  to  ban  the  fuel  adjustment 
clause. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CASH  BENE- 
FITS FOR  PINELLAS  COUNTY, 
FLA. 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  rLORioA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  released  statistical  information 
today  which  shows  that  in  Pinellas 
County,  Fla.,  at  the  end  of  December 
1973,  there  were  a  totsd  of  202,450 
social  security  recipients  receiving 
$31,693,000  per  month  in  benefits. 

According  to  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  at  the  end  of  1973 
nearly  30  mUlion  Americans  were  re- 
ceiving cash  benefits  from  social  secu- 
rity at  the  rate  of  $4.3  billion  per  month. 
A  total  of  $51  billion  was  paid  nation- 
wide in  1973,  of  which  Florida  recipients 
received  $2.3  billion  and  Pinellas  Coimty 
recipients  got  over  $400  million. 

There  were  182,960  social  security  re- 
cipients in  Pinellas  County  aged  60  and 
over,  while  there  were  19,490  recipients 
under  the  age  of  60.  Of  those  over  age 
60.  106.375  were  women  and  76,580  were 
men.  In  addition,  there  were  132,765  re- 
tired workers  receiving  $22,801,000  In 
monthly  benefits,  while  $1,610,000  was 
paid  on  a  monthly  basis  to  8.325  dis- 
abled workers.  All  other  recipients. 
61.365  in  all,  received  $7,282,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  said 
that  at  the  end  of  1973,  nearly  all  Amer- 
icans aged  65  years  and  over  were  eli- 
gible for  hospital  insurance  and  most 
were  enrolled  in  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  plan.  Also,  some  1.7 
million  disabled-worker  beneficiaries 
under  age  65  were  eligible  for  hospital 
Insurance  under  the  1972  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  and  over  90 
percent  of  them  enrolled  In  the  supple- 
mentary medical  Instuance  plan.  T^e 
United  States  total  for  hospital  Insur- 
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ance  Is  $7.1  billion  and  for  supplemen- 
tai7  medical  insurance  $2.5  billion. 


HEAR  FREEDOM'S  SONQS 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  &^>eaker, 
throughout  America,  we  will  be  cele- 
brating the  198th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Many  communities  and  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  are  plan- 
ning on  various  types  of  celebrations  to 
appropriately  recognize  the  meaning  of 
the  DeclfUTktlon  of  Independence  and  the 
important  heritage  that  this  document 
represents. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  efforts  that  the  city  of 
Evanston  makes  each  year  in  tiie  cele- 
bration of  the  Fourth  of  Jidy  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  Eranston's 
"4th  of  July  Celebration"  because  of  the 
consistent  record  of  observance  of  this 
anniversary  and  because  of  the  wide- 
spread participation  and  planning  that 
the  city  of  Evanston  and  its  citizens  de- 
vote to  honoring  our  country's  inde- 
pendence. 

Evanston,  111.,  Is  celebrating  its  53d 
annual  Fourth  of  July  this  year.  Evans- 
ton has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  In  the  country  for  its  on-going 
participation  on  the  Foiuiih  of  July.  It 
has  been  awarded  three  Freedom  Foun- 
dation awards  in  1952.  1966,  and  1967  for 
its  excellence  in  showing  the  spirit  of 
freedom.  They  will  be  trying  for  their 
fourth  award  this  year  with  their  theme 
"Hear  Freedom's  Songs." 

The  Evanston  Fourth  of  July  Associa- 
tion was  formed  in  1922  by  a  group  of 
citizens  wanting  to  memorialize  the  "In- 
dependence Day"  of  our  country  and  to 
provide  a  safe  and  enjoyable  day  for  the 
children  and  families  of  the  community. 
Through  their  efforts  and  many  thou- 
sands of  others  over  the  years,  they  have 
been  singularly  successful.  Each  year 
a  large  portion  of  Evanston  Is  involved  in 
the  celebration  of  our  Day  of  Independ- 
ence. Hundreds  of  children  participate 
in  sports  events  and  contests  which  are 
held  on  the  Fourth  at  various  schools  and 
parks.  Tennis  and  golf  tournaments  are 
held  for  all  citizens  of  Evanston. 

One  of  the  major  highlights  of  the 
Fourth  Is  the  parade,  which  has  over 
100,000  i}eople  from  many  States  coming 
to  Evanston  to  witness  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent community  on  parade.  The  parade  is 
followed  by  a  twilight  and  fireworks  show 
held  annually  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity's Dyche  Stadium.  At  this  time,  the 
finals  of  the  day's  sport  events  are  held, 
and  a  program  of  entertainment  Is  pre- 
sented for  the  family.  The  evening  is 
climaxed  by  one  of  the  finest  fireworks 
displays  in  the  country. 

The  financial  proceeds  of  the  celebra- 
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tion  are  used  to  provide  assistance  for 
various  community  improvements,  which 
include  tennis  courts,  land  for  parks 
donated  to  the  city,  flag  poles,  a  section 
of  a  new  arboretum,  and  other  lasting 
memorials. 

The  Evanston  Fourth  of  July  Associa- 
tion has  operated  as  a  nonprofit  asso- 
ciation. It  has  brought  a  true  sense  of 
our  Nation's  Day  of  Independence  to  the 
community. 

The  various  committee  chairmen  and 
chairwomen  include:  Alfred  L.  Jackson, 
celebration  manager;  A.  Irving  Maltby, 
assistant  manager;  J.  Bruce  Wagner — 
twilight  show;  Jon  Nelson — flrew^orks; 
Donald  C.  Pannier— stadium ;  Wilmot  H. 
Tramel— sports;  Gray  B.  Tuthill— Lin- 
coln wood;  Stephen  H.  Carr — Willard; 
William  and  Louise  Robb— tennis; 
Joseph  Beukema— golf:  Robert  Whi- 
ton — audio  commimications;  Evan  M. 
Kjellenberg,  assistant  manager;  Robert 
A.  Hurrie — parade;  Ivor  Balyeat,  parade 
marshall;  Bruce  C.  Baumberger — ticket 
promotion;  Vernon  J.  Albright — public- 
ity; John  Purr — advertising;  John  A. 
Churchill — disolay;  and  Clete  Schwartz- 
hoff — properties.  The  trustees  of  the  as- 
sociation am:  Gleim  H.  Andersen,  James 
E.  Coe,  Garth  J.  Conley,  Jr.,  A.  A.  De- 
Lapp,  Gordon  M.  Hallstrom,  Homer  A. 
Haswell,  Clarence  C.  Malmsten,  John  C. 
Ogren,  Molly  Ogren,  Nelle  R.  Pelton. 
Robert  P.  Ream,  and  V.  Scott  Rice. 


JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28,  1974 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  all  of 
us  may  sit  back  and  relax.  The  chair- 
man of  our  Judiciary  Committee  has  pre- 
empted the  decisionmaking  process  in 
his  committee  and  relieved  his  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  from  the  bothersome 
chore  of  weighing  the  evidence  in  the 
impeachment  hearings.  They  do  not  even 
have  to  go  to  the  hearings  now  that  the 
chairman  has  decreed  how  they  are  going 
to  vote. 

All  21  Democrats  on  the  committee  will 
vote  in  favor  of  a  motion  recommending 
the  House  impeach  Nixon,  according  to 
what  the  Times  says  the  distinguished 
and  clairvoyant  chairman  told  a  group 
of  visitors  to  his  office  last  Thursday. 

I  have  a  suggestion,  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Mr.  RoDiNo's  crystal  ball  extends  only  to 
his  Democratic  colleagues.  If  we  can  get 
him  a  head  count  from  the  Republicans, 
can  we  then  pay  off  all  those  high-priced 
lawyers  and  end  the  hearings  and  liber- 
ate the  lobby  of  the  Raybum  Building 
from  the  television  camera  crews?  II 
they  occupy  it  much  longer,  they  will 
have  homesteaders'  rights. 

Or  falling  that,  Is  It  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  chairman  of  a  committee  faced 
with  the  most  grave  duty  a  Member  of 
Congress  can  undertake,  withhold  his 
prejudicial,  Inflammatory  news  leaks 
imtil  the  evidence  is  all  heard,  and  the 
vote  taken? 

The  public  is  entitled  to  a  bit  of  judi- 
ciousness from  Judiciary. 


JOHN  P.  GR] 
LABO] 
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SR— A  GIANT  IN  THE 
MOVEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


Friday, 


CALIFORNIA 

3F  REPRESENTATIVES 
June  28,  1974 


During  his  dec 
president,     the 
tripled    among 
more  than  300,0C 

The  leadershir 


Mr.  McPALL.  I  rise  today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  pay  high  respect  to  the  memory  of 
John  F.  Griner,  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  National  Presi- 
dent Emeritus,  m  ho  at  age  66,  died  April 
22.  1974. 

Mr.  Griner,  a  nespected  friend  of  many 
of  us  in  the  Congress,  died  in  Cairo,  Ga., 
where  he  had  betn  residing  following  his 
retirement  as  AFGE  national  president 
16  months  earlie^-  due  to  ill  health. 

At  the  time  o^  Mr.  Griner's  passing, 
he  was  still  a  ratember  of  the  executive 
coimcil  of  the  AfL-CIO.  He  had  held 
that  post  since  1969,  having  been  re- 
elected in  197l|  and  again  in  1973, 
though  he  was  president  emeritus  of  the 
AFGE  by  then. 

ide  of  service  as  AFGE 
union's  membership 
''ederal  employees  to 
persons, 
required  to  bring  about 
this  dramatic  grbwth  was  in  large  meas- 
ure that  of  Jolin  Griner's.  though  he 
would  be  among  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  the  effort  to  extend  greater  em- 
ployee representetion  to  our  Federal 
workers  required  the  dedicated  work  of 
countless  men  a]  id  women. 

John  Griner  w  is  among  the  fortunate 
In  that  he  realised  the  goals  which  he 
set  for  his  work. 

He  worked  for  and  saw  passage  of 
major  legislation]  to  bring  equity  to  the 
needs  of  both  the  white  collar  and  blue 
collar  Federal  employees.  This  was  ac- 
complished with  the  passage  of  the  com- 
parability pay  bill  of  1967  and  with  pas- 
sage of  the  wate  grade  legislation  of 
1972.  I 

Another  princital  goal  of  John  Griner 
was  to  provide  j  home  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  the  ApGE.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, this  was  accomplished  through  the 
acquisition  in  19^72  of  the  APGE's  Na- 
tional Headquarters  at  1325  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW. 

Appropriately, 
name  and  stands 
his  life's  work. 

I  shall  always  treasure  the  memory 
of  the  day.  shortly  after  John  P.  Griner's 
retirement  as  AtQE  president,  when  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  with  him  as 
his  colleagues  anjd  the  people  he  served 
dedicated  the  JiFGE  headquarters  In 
recognition  of  hia  work. 

John  Griner  wi  ,s  bom  in  Camilla,  Ga., 
on  August  9,  191  7,  and  was  graduated 
from  Camilla  Hig  i  School  in  1924. 

From  1925  to  :  936  he  worked  for  the 
Atlantic  Coastline,  Seaboard,  Georgia 
Northern,  and  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
roads. He  workei  in  several  positions 
as  a  telegrapher,  agent,  train  dispatcher 
and  assistant  err  accountant.  During 
this  period  he  sei  ved  as  a  telegrapher  in 
my  congressiona  district  in  the  cities 
of  Lodi  and  Tracj . 
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Until  his  deatjh.  John  Griner,  who 
possessed  that  l^umility  which  marks 
still  carried  cards  in 
five  railroad  unions:  the  Brotherhoods 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  Railroad  Sig- 
nalmen, the  Railroad  Yardmasters  of 
America,  the  American  Train  Dispatch- 
ers Association  ai  id  the  former  Ordei-  of 
Railroad  Telegra  ahers.  now  a  part  of 
the  Brotherhood  ( >f  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks. 

Mr.  Griner  began  his  Federal  service 
in  1936  and  throigh  the  ensuing  years 
established  a  cureer  in  Government 
which  shines  as  an  example  of  how  ini- 
tiative can  bring  about  personal  success 
and  exemplary  sdrvice  to  the  public. 

He  began  as  an  adjudicator  with  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  at  the  CAP- 
6  grade.  When  he  left  Federal  service  in 
1962  to  devote  fu^  time  to  being  AFGE 
National  President,  he  was  a  GS-15. 

During  the  las'i  11  years  of  employ- 
ment with  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  Mr.  Griner  was  a  Labor  Rela- 
tions Officer.  He  s«  rved  as  liaison  between 
the  Board  and  tte  rail  unions.  He  also 
was  responsible  f  <  r  Labor  Relations  and 
Training. 

As  an  employee  of  the  Board,  he 
studied  evenings  and  nights  at  Colum- 
bus University,  new  a  part  of  American 
University.  He  wss  awarded  his  bache- 
lor of  laws  degree  in  June.  1940. 

Prior  to  his  elec  tion  as  national  AFGE 
president  in  1962,  Mr.  Griner  had  been 
a  member  of  the  i  inion's  national  execu- 
tive council  for  16  years  as  national  vice 
president  for  its  seventh  district  com- 
prised of  lUinois  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

When  John  C  riner  became  AFGE 
National  Presiden  .,  the  Union's  member- 
ship hovered  at  1(  iO,000  and  today,  more 
than  300,000  Federal  employees  are 
members  of  the  AFGE,  which  has  be- 
come the  largest  of  all  other  Federal 
employee  organiaations  combined,  ex- 
cluding the  postal  service  unions. 

The  accompUsnments  of  John  F. 
Griner  on  behalf  pf  his  fellow  men  and 
women  are  engraved  upon  the  historical 
pages  of  organized  labor.  His  life  stands 
as  an  example  toj  all  who  knew  him. 

For  those  who  knew  him  as  a  friend, 
our  feeling  of  los^  is  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  his  close  colleagues  and  those  he 
loved  so  much:  hds  wife,  Claranell  and 
sons,  John  Jr.  and  Remer,  two  grand- 
children and  two  asters. 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  John  P. 
Griner,  but  our  hiarts  are  warmed  with 
the  knowledge  th^t  we  were  privileged 
to  know  a  man  so  decent  and  so  dedi- 
cated In  serving  tljose  who  placed  in  him 
their  trust. 


ANTON  PAPICH,  JR. 
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Bom  in  Yugoslavia.  Tony  Papich  came 
to  the  United  States  as  a  child.  He  grew 
to  manhood  in  this  country  and  served 
in  our  Navy  during  World  War  n— see- 
ing duty  in  the  Atlantic  theater  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

He  was  an  official  White  House  re- 
porter during  the  Triunan.  Elsenhower, 
and  Kennedy  administrations  before  be- 
ing appointed  by  former  Speaker  John 
McCormlck  as  an  official  reporter  for 
House  committees.  In  the  latter  capacity, 
he  traveled  with  committees  to  coim- 
tries  throughout  western  Europe  and  to 
Canada — consistently  performing  neces- 
sary and  excellent  work. 

Tony  Papich— a  faithful  public  serv- 
ant—is deserving  of  honor  and  I  know 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  him. 

He  is  siuTived  by  his  wife,  a  son.  and 
his  mother— and  to  them  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  which  this  House 
shares. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  LEW  DESCHLER 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28,  1974 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  say  goodby 
to  a  trusted  friend  and  loyal  American, 
Lew  Deschler,  who  is  retiring  as  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  House. 

I  have  been  around  here  for  a  long 
time— since  1941— but  Lew  had  been  on 
the  job  as  Parliamentarian  for  13  years 
when  I  arrived  on  the  scene.  Over  the 
past  34  years,  we  have  become  good 
friends,  but  more  than  that.  Lew  has 
become  a  valuable  adviser. 

There  is  no  greater  authority  on  par- 
liamentary law  in  the  world,  and  on 
many  occasions  I  have  called  upon  him 
for  counsel,  especially  in  recent  years 
in  my  post  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  can  stack  up 
to  Lew's  dedication  to  duty,  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  job,  and  the  efifectiveness  with 
which  he  carried  out  his  historical  tasks. 
He  has  not  only  seen  history  made,  he 
has  been  a  part  of  it. 

Lew  should  certainly  have  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  as  he  enters  retirement, 
which  he  has  so  richly  earned.  The  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  to  his  country  has 
been  far  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  and  he  will  be  remembered,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  as  the  most  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  servant  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Lew  is  a  real  gentleman,  and  he  has 
served  nine  Speakers  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  courteously  and  impartially 
over  these  many  years.  The  love  and  af- 
fection that  we  in  the  House  have  for 
Lew  is  testimony  that  he  performed  ad- 
mirably, with  patience,  and  with  a 
genuine  desire  to  help. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  Lew  will  be 
available  to  the  House  as  a  consultant  on 
parliamentary  procedures  in  the  difficult 
days  which  lie  ahead  and  that  his  wealth 
Of  knowledge  and  experience  will  still  be 
available  to  us.  Lew,  I  know,  wUl  be  just 
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as  willing  to  do  what  he  can  should  he  be 
called  upon,  even  In  retirement,  as  he 
has  been  through  his  50  years  of  service 
to  the  House. 

My  best  wishes  to  Lew  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Virginia,  In  the  years  ahead,  and  I 
say  a  sincere  thank  you  for  your  con- 
tributions. Men  of  your  caUber  come 
down  the  pike  all  too  seldom,  and  I  hate 
to  see  you  go. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  RECIPIENTS  OP 
EDUCATIONAL  LOANS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  28,  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  cosponsored  legislation  which 
would  provide  tax  relief  for  recipients  of 
educational  loans  In  the  United  States 
who  recently  received  retroactive  tax  due 
notices  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. The  IRS  ruling  states  that  educa- 
tional loans  with  the  forgiveness  provi- 
sion for  repayment  amoimts  to  taxable 
income.  This  is  a  gross  injustice  to  stu- 
dents who  received  loans  in  good  faith 
and  who  had  no  prior  knowledge  that 
education  loans  containing  a  forgiveness 
clause  could  possibly  be  considered  as 
taxable  Income. 

Between  1954  and  1970,  these  loans 
were  not  considered  taxable  income,  and 
persons  who  held  loans  during  that  time 
are  protected  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions from  any  IRS  claims.  However,  all 
student  loans  containing  the  forgiveness 
provision  are  suddenly  considered  tax- 
able—retroactive to  1970— and  the  IRS 
is  charging  the  holders  of  these  loans 
with  the  full  amount,  payable  in  15  days. 
To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  IRS  is  charg- 
ing interest  on  these  taxes. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored would  eliminate  the  retroactive 
portion  of  the  ruling.  Such  loans  would 
become  taxable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, but  I  feel  that  prior  to  that  time, 
all  those  students  who  entered  in  good 
faith  agreements  with  the  administering 
agencies  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
the  back  taxes. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  great 
importance  of  higher  education,  not  only 
to  our  individual  citizens,  but  also  to  our 
Nation.  Higher  educational  institutions 
have  been  victimized  by  growing  infla- 
tion. Operating  costs,  as  well  as  living 
and  tuition  expenses,  have  risen  dramati- 
cally. In  my  opinion,  it  Is  our  respon- 
sibility to  offer  any  assistance  possible  to 
insure  that  qualified  persons  are  not 
denied  a  chance  for  higher  education  due 
to  the  lack  of  funds. 

The  IRS  ruling  brings  up  an  important 
problem  In  the  educational  system; 
namely,  the  need  to  attract  students 
into  fields  where  critical  shortages  exist. 
This  ruling  affects  students  who  are  in 
the  health  service  and  teaching  areas. 
Because  of  these  shortages,  educatlraial 
loans  with  the  forgiveness  clause  have 
served  as  an  Incentive  to  students  to 
offer  their  services  in  critical  areas,  such 
as  rural  America.  However,  through  the 
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IRS  ruling,  the  incentive  for  students  to 
enter  shortage  areas  has  been  destroyed 
In  closing,  I  would  say  that  it  is  time 
for  the  tax  poUcy  of  our  Nation  to  be 
formulated  not  by  iRS  ruUngs,  but 
rather  in  the  Congress  where  the  respon- 
sibihty  truly  Ues.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  and  end  the 
terrible  injustice  to  which  our  students 
are  being  subjected. 


SENATOR    ERNEST    GRUENINQ 

HON.  JOHnTbUTNIK 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28,  1974 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  Senator  Ernest  Gruening 
America  has  lost  one  of  her  finest  son^ 
who  had  dedicated  his  life  to  justice 
peajce,  and  understanding.  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
this  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
recounting  Senator  Gruening's  long  and 
distmgiiished  career  of  public  service 
both  as  a  statesman  and  as  an  author: 

Senator  Ernest  Grtteninc,  Father  of 
Alaska   Statehood 
(By  Jules  Wltcover) 

**,f''?^^^  ^  Gruening.  generally  regarded  as 
the  father  of  Alaska  statehood,  one  of  its 
am  two  U.S.  senators  and  among  the  earliest 
and  strongest  voices  raised  In  the  Senate 
against  the  Vietnam  war,  died  yesterday  eve- 
ning at  87.  ' 

H^"?;  G'^enlng  died  at  6:20  p.m.  at  Doctors 
Hospital,  where  he  had  been  undWKolnR 
treatment  for  cancer. 

In  a  career  that  started  with  formal  train- 
ing to  be  a  doctor,  Sen.  Gruening  was  in 
turn  a  newspaper  reporter  and  editor  maga- 
zine editor,  foreign  correspondent,  author, 
historian,  publicist,  diplomat,  territorial 
governor  and  lobbyist  before  entering  the 
Senate  in  1959.  ^ 

In  his  two  terms,  he  was  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's most  outspoken  liberals,  a  pioneer  In 
the  fields  of  birth  and  world  population  con- 
tool,  and  one  of  Its  two  most  steadfast  and 
bitter  foes  of  U.S.  Intervention  in  Vietnam 

He  was  probably  best  known  for  his  vote, 
along  with  fellow  Democratic  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon,  against  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  of  August,  1964.  that  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  used  as  blanket  au- 
thorization to  escalate  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Ten  months  earlier,  In  October  1963  he 
criticized  on  the  Senate  floor  the  "sheer 
hypocrisy"  of  sending  12,000  U.S.  troops  Into 
Vietnam  and  caUlng  them  "technicians."  On 
March  10,  1964,  he  made  the  first  major 
Senate  speech  calling  on  the  United  States 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  In  it.  he  decried  the 
loss  of  American  Uves  "in  seeking  vainly  in 
this  remote  Jungle  to  shore  up  self-serving 
corrupt  dynasts  or  their  self-imposed  succes- 
sors," and  declared: 

"I  consider  the  life  of  one  American  boy 
worth  more  than  this  putrid  mess.  I  consider 
every  additional  Ufa  that  is  sacrificed  in  this 
forlorn  ventiire  a  tragedy.  Some  day— not 
distant— if  this  sacrificing  continues,  it  wlU 
be  denounced  as  a  crime." 

To  the  last,  Ernest  Gruening  was  an  out- 
spoken battler  for  the  causes  he  espoused 
and  an  uncompromising  critic  of  his  political 
foes. 

Prom  his  bed  at  Doctors  Hospital  in  early 
June,  he  foUowed  the  progress  of  the  Im- 
peachment Inquiry  against  President  Nixon 
in  the  dally   new^apers  and   discussed  It 
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vigorously  and  with  a  sense  of  outrage  with 
callers.  He  insisted  not  only  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  Impeached,  but  that  he 
should  be  convicted  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, thrown  out  of  otQce,  then  prose- 
cuted as  a  citizen,  convicted  again  and  put 
In  Jail  as  an  example  that  American  Justice 
still  worked. 

He  embraced  and  lived  the  admonition  of 
the  Welsh  poet.  Dylan  Thomas,  that  the 
elderly  not  let  their  lives  trlcUe  out  mean- 
Inglessly  and  obediently: 

"Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night. 
Old  age  should  bum  and  rave  at  close  of 

day; 
Rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light." 

Ernest  Henry  Gnienlng  raged  in  his  youth, 
his  middle  age  and  at  the  close  of  his  days 
In  as  varied  a  public  career  as  any  man  who 
ever  sat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  His 
colleague  and  friend.  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Himi- 
phrey.  once  called  him  "the  20th  century 
Benjamin  PranWtn,"  but  he  might  have  com- 
pared him  to  the  versatile  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son as  well. 

Bom  in  New  York  City  on  Feb.  6,  1887, 
to  Emll  Oruenlng,  a  prominent  eye  and  ear 
surgeon,  and  Phebe  Frldenberg  Gruenlng, 
he  attended  local  schools  and  then  Harvard, 
planning  to  follow  his  father  Into  medicine. 
He  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
1907  and  then  entered  HEirvard  medical 
school. 

But  a  doctor's  life  did  not  appeal  to  him; 
he  was  already  a  young  man  of  broad  Inter- 
ests in  public  affairs,  literature  and  people, 
and  those  Interests,  and  some  of  his  friends, 
piilled  him  Inexorably  toward  the  newspa- 
per business. 

Bis  best  friend.  Earl  Derr  Blggers,  later  the 
author  of  the  Charlie  Chan  detective  stories 
was  drama  critic  for  the  Boston  Traveler,  and 
on  nights  when  there  was  more  than  one 
opening,  Biggers  asked  Sen.  Gruenlng  to  re- 
view one  for  him. 

While  still  attending  medical  school,  Sen. 
Oruenlng  took  a  Job  on  the  Boston  American 
for  S15  a  week,  giving  up  an  Internship  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital.  On  his  father's  advice, 
he  later  went  back  and  finished  school,  le- 
ceiving  his  doctor  of  medicine  degree  In  1912, 
but  he  never  practiced — ^nor  regretted  not 
having  done  so. 

In  1913,  he  Joined  the  Boston  Herald  as  a 
reporter,  revnlte  man  and  copy  editor,  and  a 
year  later,  after  the  Herald  was  absorbed  by 
the  Boston  Traveler,  became  an  editorial 
writer  and  then  the  Traveler's  managing 
editor  at  the  age  of  37. 

His  championing  of  social  Justice  and  the 
rights  of  minorities  was  manifested  In  one 
of  his  first  directives  to  the  staff.  He  ordered 
that  identification  of  Individuals  by  race  be 
dropped  unless  "it  Is  of  particular  and  spe- 
cial interest  and  when  the  story  is  manifestly 
Incomplete  and  inacciirate  If  the  color  of  the 
person  Involved  is  concealed."  The  Traveler 
became  one  of  the  first  metropolitan  news- 
papers in  the  country  to  adopt  such  a  policy. 

Sen.  Gruenlng  also  clamped  down  on  a 
practice  of  granting  favorable  theater  ze- 
vlews  In  return  for  advertising.  Later  when 
he  moved  to  the  Boston  Journal  as  managing 
editor,  he  successfully  fought  efforts  by 
major  advertisers  In  the  city  to  control  the 
paper's  editorial  contents. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I  In  1917,  Sen.  Gruenlng  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  help  organize  the  bureau  of  Im- 
ports of  the  War  Trade  Board.  After  a  brief 
time  as  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  he  enlisted  In  the  Army,  rejecting  a 
medical  commission  and  instead  went  to  field 
artillery  officers'  training  at  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor,  Ky.,  where  he  was  a  candidate  for  an 
Army  commission  when  the  war  ended. 

Next  he  became  business  manager  of  the 
Spanish  language  newspaper  La  Prenaa  for  a 
year,  helping  to  oonvert  It  from  a  weekly  to  a 
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dally,  and  then  In'  1920  became  managing 
editor  of  The  Nation,  where  he  reciailted 
such  writers  as  H.  L^  Mencken,  Dorothy  Can- 
field,  Sinclair  Le^le,  Wllla  Gather  and 
Theodore  Dreiser.     ! 

At  The  Nation,  Sen.  Gruenlng  wrote  ar- 
ticles and  edltorlaU  attacking  VB.  military 
Intervention  in  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  Nicaragua,  helping  to  trigger  a  Sen- 
ate investigation  In  which  he  was  invited  and 
agreed  to  participate  on  the  scene. 

He  also  wrote  articles  critical  of  U.S.  policy 
in  Mexico,  where  IQ  years  of  revolution  had 
brought  much  for^gn  exploitation  and  in- 
ternal political  turtnoil. 

In  1923,  he  resigned  from  the  magazine  and 
went  to  Mexico  oni  a  reporting  assignment 
for  Collier's  Weekljf  and  The  Nation.  From 
that  experience  and  extensive  reading,  he 
wrote  "Mexico  and  Its  Heritage,"  published 
in  1928  and  called  ^y  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  "the  most  vigorous,  useful,  and 
comprehensive  pictire  yet  made  of  the  com- 
plex present-day  conditions  below  the  Rio 
Grande."  I 

In  1963,  he  received  the  Order  of  the  Aztec 
Eagle,  the  Mexican  government's  highest 
decoration,  for  th^  book,  which  the  then 
Mexican  ambassad^  to  the  United  States, 
Antonio  Carrlllo  Flares,  called  "the  best  book 
written  by  a  non-l|lexican  about  my  coun- 
try." 1 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  pruenlng  continued  free- 
lance writing,  taktog  time  out  in  1924  to 
serve  as  director  of  tiatlonal  publicity  for  the 
presidential  campaign  of  the  progressive 
candidate,   Robert  ^JaFoUette   of   Wisconsin. 

In  1927,  he  helpejd  found  and  became  the 
first  editor  of  the  t^^rtland,  Maine,  Evening 
News,  and  in  fi.ve  years  built  it  into  a  crusad- 
ing liberal  newspaper.  His  major  battle 
fought  and  won  tllere  was  the  blocking  of 
a  private  power  efnpire's  effort  to  reverse 
longtime  Maine  policy  and  export  the  state's 
water  power.  Later  he  wrote  a  book  attack- 
ing private-power  interests,  "The  Public 
Pays,"  published  by  Vanguard  Press  in  1931. 

In  1933,  Senator  Gruenlng  returned  to  the 
editorship  of  The  Nation,  making  regular 
trips  to  Washingtoti  to  report  on  the  New 
Deal  of  the  new  President,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Aware  of  Sen.  Oruenlng's  experience  In 
Latin  America,  Roosevelt  appointed  him  an 
adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  Seventh 
Inter-American  Cabference  in  Montevideo, 
at  which  the  FDRl  "Good  Neighbor"  policy 
long  sought  by  ^n.  Oruenlng  was  for- 
mulated. I 

After  a  brief  and  contentious  tenure  as 
editor  of  the  New*  York  Post,  in  which  he 
fought  with  the  owner  over  suppressed 
stories.  Sen.  Gnientng  received  a  second  ap- 
pointment from  FOR,  one  that  was  destined 
to  have  the  greatest  Impact  on  his  life  and 
on  his  role  in  Am^can  political  affairs.  He 
was  named  director  of  a  new  Division  of 
Territories  and  Isliind  Possessions  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  with  Jurisdiction 
over  Hawaii  and  al  host  of  small  Pacific  Is- 
lands, Puerto  RlccL  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Alaska.  j 

After  more  thaq  a  year  at  concentrating 
his  attentions  on  the  severe  poverty  problem 
in  Puerto  Rico,  Sen.  Gruenlng  made  his  first 
trip  to  Alaska  in  1936.  He  became  immedi- 
ately enamored  of  the  place,  but  was  struck 
by  its  accessibility. 

He  pioneered  in  expanding  air  transpor- 
tation to  and  throughout  Alaska  and  in  the 
eventual  construction  of  the  Alcan  Highway, 
linking  the  territory  through  Canada  with 
the  United  States,  or  "the  lower  48"  as  It  was 
called  In  Alaska. 

Throughout  his  tenure,  Ben.  Oruenlng  was 
Involved  in  a  running  battle  with  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  but  in  1939, 
apparently  against  Ickes'  wishes,  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  governor  of  Alaska.  He  im- 
mediately won  api  roval  of  a  new  system  of 
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taxation  that  outraged  absentee  exploiten 
of  the  territory's  raw  materials,  particularly 
the  large  Ralmon  Industry,  but  helped  laun^ 
development  of  improved  school  and  pnblle 
services.  ' 

He  successfully  waged  a  campaign  agaliut 
discrimination  against  native  Alaskans  In 
eating  places  tbrou^out  the  territory,  and 
throughout  World  War  n  oversaw  the  in- 
flux of  military  and  governmental  installa- 
tions that  in  1945  provided  the  base  and 
population  for  a  postwar  boom. 

Sen.  Oruenlng  served  nearly  14  years  is 
territorial  governor  and  capped  Ills  tenure 
as  leader  of  the  fight  for  Alaskan  statehood. 
He  personally  soug^it  to  educate  editon, 
members  of  Congrets  and  fellow  governors 
about  the  terrltoryfs  readiness  for  state- 
hood— its  citizens  approved  a  referendum  in 
1946 — and  spoke  and  wrote  extensively  about 

In  1964,  his  book^  "The  State  of  Alaska," 
chronicled  the  territory  history  since  its  dis- 
covery in  1741,  and  in  1956  the  voters  of 
Alaska,  to  nudge  Ccpgress,  elected  him  un- 
official "senator"  to  |  lobby  for  statehood  in 
Washington. 

Sen.  Oruenlng  undertook  the  assignment 
with  vigor  and  conviction,  bombarding  con- 
gressmen and  senators  with  statistics  and 
other  information  about  Alaska  and  arguing 
that  It  had  great  growth  potential  that 
needed  statehood  to  realize.  He  persuaded 
Edna  Ferber  to  wrltie  a  novel  about  Alaska, 
called  "Ice  Palace,'|  that  later  was  called 
by  Clifton  Fadlman  "the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
for  Alaska."  In  Jure  1968,  Congress  voted 
statehood. 

Two  months  lat^r.  Sen.  Oruenlng  was 
nominated  in  the  Democratic  primary  to  be 
one  of  the  new  state's  first  two  senators,  and 
he  won  In  the  fall,  beating  Republican  Uke 
Stepovich.  He  was  an  indefatigable  cam- 
paigner, as  one  votet  found  out  when  he  told 
the  candidate  that  "I'd  sooner  vote  for  the 
devU."  I 

Sen.  Oruenlng  replied,  "You  know,  he'd  be 
a  tough  guy  to  beat.  But  U  he  decides  not 
to  run,  do  you  suppose  you  could  switch  to 
me?"  I 

The  voter  eyed  bun  for  a  moment,  then 
said,  "Why  you  SOB,  I  might  vote  for  yoa 
yet."  1 

Even  before  he  entered  the  Senate,  Sen. 
Oruenlng  had  also  been  a  staunch  advocate 
of  Hawaiian  statehood,  and  he  continued  the 
effort  there.  He  was  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
March,  1969,  when  t2ie  Senate  voted  to  make 
Hawaii  the  50th  state. 

In  two  terms  in  the  Senate,  Sen.  Gruenlng 
compiled  a  strong  liberal  and  civil  rights 
voting  record,  genearally  aligning  himself 
with  Northern  Democrats,  and  was  a  leada 
in  pressing  for  expaiided  federal  research  Into 
birth  control  meth^s,  an  Interest  he  pur- 
sued after  he  left  the  Senate. 

But  it  was  his  I  outspoken  early  stand 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam  that  highlighted 
his  Senate  service.  jHe  and  Morse  were  the 
only  Senators  to  vofe  against  appropriations 
bUls  for  Vietnam  ii^  1966,  as  well  as  casting 
their  lonely  votes  against  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution.  T 

Sen.  Gruenlng  continued  his  opposition 
to  the  war  in  the  Senate  imtil  he  loet  the 
Democratic  primary  in  1968  In  his  bid  for 
a  third  term,  and  thereafter  as  a  private 
citizen.  He  backed  and  campaigned  for  Sen. 
George  McGovern  (D-S.D.)  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary  of  19^72  and  later  in  the  gen- 
eral campaign  agaltist  President  Nixon. 

In  his  last  years,  Sen.  Omening  pursued^ 
the  cause  of  population  control  and  of  the 
rights  of  women,  testifying  on  the  abortion 
issue  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  in  1974. 
He  also  appeared  an  television  shows,  call- 
ing for  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Nixon. 

In  his  autobiography,  "Many  Battles,"  pub- 
lished in  late  1973,  Sen.  Omening  wrote: 
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"Whatever  his  part  In  Watergate,  Nixon's  un- 
deniable guilt  has  been  his  attempted  and 
partly  successful  subversion  of  our  free  so- 
ciety into  a  police  state  ...  I  intend  to  devote 
my  remaining  years,  however  few  they  may 
be,  to  exposing  this  sinister  subversion,  to 
alerting  my  fellow  countrymen,  and  to  try- 
ing to  help  restore  the  America  that  has  been 
and  has  served  us  so  well." 

Sen.  Gruenlng  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Dorothy  E.  Smith,  of  the  home,  1926 
West  Beach  Dr.  NW.,  and  a  son,  Huntington 
Sanders  Omening,  of  Federal  Way,  Wash. 
Two  other  sons,  Ernest  Jr.  and  Peter  Brown, 
are  deceased. 


A   PAUSE    TO    TAKE    STOCK   OF 
GEORGIA'S  HERITAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28,  1974 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle which  recently  appeared  in  my  home- 
town newspaper  in  Athens,  Ga.  The  arti- 
cle consists  of  a  passage  taken  from 
"Georgia  History  and  Government,"  a 
book  written  by  Dr.  Albert  Saye,  a  native 
of  Morgan  County.  Ga.,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  my  teaching  companion  In 
the  history  and  political  science  depart- 
ments at  Georgia.  Dr.  Saye,  who  is  pres- 
ently Alumni  Foundation  distinguished 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  contends  that  the 
South  has  not  lost  Its  identity,  as  some 
would  argue.  Rather,  he  feels  that 
Georgia  presently  enjoys  a  present  which 
Is  as  rich  and  vital  as  the  past.  I  vigor- 
ously agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
article  as  follows: 

A  Pause  To  Take  Stock  of  Okorgia's 

HERrrAGK 

(By  Albert  Saye) 

Last  year  I  published  a  small  book  entitled 
"Georgia  History  and  Government."  Reflect- 
ing on  our  State's  heritage,  I  wrote  a  passage 
as  foUows  which  may  be  of  interest  to  read- 
ers of  this  column. 

"In  a  book  of  essays  entitled  I'll  Take  My 
Stand,  twelve  Southern  authors  sought  in 
1930  to  warn  against  the  dehimianizing  ten- 
dencies of  Industrialism.  A  mad  rush  for 
economic  gain  was.  It  was  said,  causing  man 
to  lose  sight  of  the  finer  things  of  life.  He 
could  become  a  robot  with  no  sense  of  beauty. 
These  distinguished  writers  saw  in  the  agri- 
cultural South,  virith  aU  Its  aUeged  back- 
wardness, a  place  where  grace,  leisure,  truth, 
and  other  qualities  of  the  good  life  had 
been  preserved.  In  his  essay,  Georgia's  John 
Donald  Wade  said  that  'the  test  (rf  a  society 
Is  the  kind  of  men  it  produces.  .  .  .' 

"Georgia  produced  or  became  the  home  of 
Sidney  Lanier  and  Margaret  MitcheU,  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  and  Richard  B.  RusseU, 
Jr.  Crawford  W.  Long  and  WUliam  L.  Moss, 
Chanes  H.  Herty  and  Francis  O.  Slack,  Bobby 
Jones  and  Steadman  V.  Sanford,  Ty  Cobb 
Mid  Hank  Aaron,  Thomas  G.  Bethtme  and 
HWMid  Hayes.  Walter  F.  White  and  Asa  H. 
«waon,  Ralph  McGlll  and  Martin  Luther 
^log.  Jr.,  Charles  Cobum  and  Susan  Hay- 
ward^ George  w.  Tmett  and  Warren  A.  Cand- 
or. Eugene  R.  Black  and  Robert  W.  Wood- 
run.  Alonzo  F.  Hemdon  and  Richard  R. 
Wright.  Martha  Berry  and  David  C.  Barrow. 
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Cason  J.  Callaway  and  Walter  McElreath. 
Hugh  Hodgson  and  Lamar  Dodd,  Sue  Reld 
Vason  and  WiUiam  Tate,  and  thousands  of 
other  men  and  women  who  make  us  proud  to 
be  caUed  Georgians,  or  even  Georgia  Crackers. 
"Man  is  at  his  highest  and  best  when  he 
comprehends  the  truth  expressed  by  St.  Paul: 
•Though  I  speak  with  the  tonguee  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal.' Man's  life  is  fullest  when  he  knows 
what  It  means  to  love  and  be  loved,  when 
he  feels  that  life  has  purpose  and  meaning, 
and  when  he  has  hope  for  the  future.  There 
was  much  of  this  virisdom  in  the  Old  South, 
the  nation's  Bible  belt  in  the  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

"No  conclusion  on  the  history  of  Georgia 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
can  yet  be  written.  There  is  stlU  a  part  of 
it  to  unfold.  This  remainder  belongs  to 
the  present  generation,  and  it  may  well  be 
the  most  Important  part. 

"Some  say  that  the  South  has  lost  its 
identity — that  its  only  distinction  lies  in  its 
history.  The  changes  at  mid-century  In  the 
Southern  way  of  life  have  been  drastic, 
especially  in  Georgia.  But  as  genuine 
spiritual  values  transcend  material  ways  of 
life,  it  is  lUtely  that  the  better  qualities  of 
the  Old  South  will  survive  and  flourish  in 
the  new." 

Glancing  over  the  list  of  people  Included 
as  'Georgia  notables,"  one  wiU  see  that  they 
are  presented  in  pairs  by  fields  of  activity", 
beginning  with  writers  and  ending  with 
teachers.  I  smUe  to  see  that  I  Include  "Sue 
Reld  Vason  and  William  Tate"  as  notable 
teachers.  Sue  Reld  was  my  English  teacher 
at  the  Madison  High  School,  and  I  know 
she  belongs  in  the  list;  and  who  coxild  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  including  Dean  Tate? 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  is  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  list — but  publishers  don't 
like  for  books  to  be  too  long,  especially  in 
this  day  of  escalating  printing  costs,  making 
local  histories  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  full  list  of  Georgia  authors  would  be  a 
book  in  Itself.  Conflnlng  the  list  to  histo- 
rians, outstanding  authora  on  local  history 
Include  Elfreida  Barrow,  Margaret  C&te, 
Thomas  H.  EnglUh,  Franklin  M.  Garrett,  Wil- 
liam Harden,  Lillian  B.  Helnsohn.  Louise  M. 
Hickey,  Edith  D.  Johnston,  WUbur  O.  Kurtz, 
Doris  Lockerman,  Caroline  C.  LoveU,  Eugenia 
W.  Stone,  Mary  B.  Warren,  Robert  M.  Willing- 
ham,  Etta  B.  Worsley,  and  Ida  Young. 

Georgia  historians  of  national  prominence 
include  Robert  P.  Brooks,  E.  Merton  Coulter, 
Henry  Grady,  Cullen  B.  OosneU.  Ulrtch  B. 
Phillips,  MUdred  C.  Thompson,  John  D 
Wade,  Bell  I.  WUey,  C.  Vann  Woodward,  Pat 
Waters,  and  Charles  E.  Wynes. 

Notable  Georgia  state  historians  Include  I. 
W.  Avery,  James  C.  Bonner,  John  W.  Bonner, 
Jr.,  Kenneth  Coleman,  Walter  O.  Cooper, 
Prank  Daniel,  Rebecca  L.  Felton,  Asa  H. 
Gordon,  Helen  I.  Greene,  Louis  T.  GrifBth, 
Carroll  Hart,  Lilla  M.  Hawes,  Clark  Howell, 
Amanda  Johnson,  Cliarles  C.  Jones,  Spen- 
cer B.  King,  Lucien  L.  Knight,  MUls  B.  Lane, 
Alexander  H.  Lawrence,  Augustus  B.  Long- 
street,  James  Ross  McCain,  Hugh  Howell, 
Horace  Montgomery.  Dorothy  Orr,  WlUard' 
Range,  Marion  J.  Rice,  Edward  S.  SeU,  Olive 
H.  Shadgett,  Adrian  Sherwood,  Phlnlzy 
Spalding,  John  F.  Stegeman,  William  B.  Ste- 
phens, Ruth  E.  Suddeth,  John  E.  Talmadge, 
Allen  P.  Tankersley,  Sarah  Q.  Temple,  Corne- 
Uus  V.  Troup,  Bumette  Vanstory,  and  George 
White. 

Next  after  the  authors  "Sidney  Lanier 
and  Margaret  MitcheU"  the  text  llats  as  no- 
table statesmen  "Alexander  H.  Stephens  and 
Richard  B.  Russell."  I  shaU  leave  to  the  in- 
terested reader  the  pleasure  of  adding  states- 
men, sportsmen,  actore.  musicians,  clergy- 
men, businessmen,  and  others  needed  to  fill 
out  the  categories  listed,  and  of  making  other 
categories,  not  excluding  farmers. 
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MARATHON— PARTNERS  IN 
PROGRESS 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

OF   OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday,  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard 
much  about  the  exorbitant  windfall 
profits  by  oil  companies  over  the  past  8 
or  9  months,  but  very  little  about  the 
financial  experience  of  those  companies 
over  the  past  12  or  15  years.  Also,  I  have 
seen  a  lot  about  recent  price  increases  In 
petroleiun  products,  but  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  the  low  prices  that  prevailed 
untU  about  1973.  While  these  facts  are 
important,  somehow  the  public  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  view  oil  earnings 
or  prices  in  the  perspectives  of  the  past, 
comparisons  with  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  the  important  job  so  vital  to  our 
energy  production  that  still  lies  ahead. 

There  is  a  medium-sized  oil  company 
with  its  headquarters  in  my  district.  It 
ranks  about  14th  or  15th  in  size  among 
oil  companies.  It  is  engaged  in  all  phases 
of  the  business  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  has  overseas  production  and  refining. 
It  Is  not  owned  by  oil  barons — in  fact, 
its  employee  thrift  plan  is  Its  greatest 
single  shareholder.  It  Is  not  trying  to 
crowd  independents  out  of  the  market  be- 
cause it  sells  well  over  half  of  its  prod- 
uct to  them.  They  are  valued  customers. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  good  type  of 
company  to  have  in  the  business.  It  com- 
petes with  all  comers  wherever  it  oper- 
ates. 

We  are  being  asked  to  vote  for  a  bill 
that  would  make  this  company's  invest- 
ment better  off  in  a  savings  accoimt,  than 
in  the  oil  business.  Personally,  I  would 
rather  have  them  in  the  oil  business.  I 
think  that  most  taxpayers  would,  because 
they  made  direct  tax  payments  to  gov- 
ernments in  the  United  States  last  year 
of  $62  million,  and  they  paid  lease 
bonuses  to  the  Federal  Government  alone 
of  an  additional  $43  million.  This  does 
not  Include  the  $177  million  In  excise 
taxes  they  collected  for  State  and  Federal 
Government. 

I  think  that  most  consumers  would 
prefer  that  they  be  in  the  oil  business, 
because  they  produced  about  60  million 
barrels  of  oil  in  the  United  States  last 
year;  they  refined  almost  90  million  bar- 
rels, and  they  sold  95  million  barrels  of 
product.  Based  on  these  operations,  they 
made  1.5  cents  per  gallon  profit.  Also,  I 
know  that  their  7,500  UJS.  employees 
want  them  to  remain  in  the  oU  business, 
and  that  the  many  small-  and  medium- 
sized  communities  where  they  have  their 
operations  feel  the  same  way. 

I  am  speaking  of  Marathon  Oil  Co., 
which  has  been  In  the  oil  business  since 
1887.  The  discovery  of  oU  and  gas  made 
the  city  of  FIndlay,  and  the  fine  people 
of  this  oil  company  have  made  it  the 
fountain  of  our  Industry,  employment, 
and  civic  benevolence.  It  always  has  been 
considered  to  be  a  good  operator.  Yet  Its 
domestic  reserves  of  liquid  hydrocarbons 
are  12  percent  below  what  they  were  In 
1970,  and  Its  natural  gas  reserves  are  23 
percent  below  what  they  were  10  years 
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ago.  Over  the  last  10  years  its  rate  of 
return  on  investment  has  been  a  little 
bit  better  than  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
industry,  but  it  still  has  lagged  behind 
the  average  for  all  U.S.  manufacturing. 
In  1972.  which  was  the  company's  worst 
year  in  10,  its  return  on  shareholders' 
equity  was  10.1  percent  as  opposed  to  the 
average  for  all  U.S.  manufacturing  of 
12.1  percent.  In  1973— the  year  the  oil 
companies  are  said  to  have  done  so  well — 
its  rate  of  return  on  equity  rose  to  14.6 
percent,  but  it  still  was  behind  the  14.8 
percent  posted  that  year  for  all  manu- 
facturing. Consequently,  Marathon's 
profits  have  been  in  line  with  the  rest  of 
the  economy  and  even  modest  by  com- 
parison. 

Assuming  the  continuation  of  produc- 
tion and  prices  at  today's  level,  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  14462  could  reduce  this 
company's  rate  of  return  from  14.6  per- 
cent to  about  9  percent.  If  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Messrs.  Green  and 
Vank  were  incorporated  in  H.R.  14462, 
Marathon's  rate  of  return  could  fall  from 
14.6  percent  to  about  5  percent.  Thus,  the 
reported  bill  together  with  these  amend- 
ments, could  place  the  company's  rate  of 
return  below  today's  prime  rate  and  in 
all  likelihood,  little  better  than  the  rail- 
roads. 

Marathon  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
g  iants  of  the  industry.  It  has  less  than  2 
jjercent  of  the  national  market;  but  it 
s  a  well  managed  and  sound  domestic 
companj'.  Since  it  is  near  to  balance  on 
production,  refining,  and  marketing,  and 
since  it  has  production  and  refining  facil- 
ities overseas,  it  might  be  said  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  industry. 

If  we  are  going  to  achieve  a  reason- 
able degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  our  do- 
mestic energy  resources,  companies  like 
Marathon  are  going  to  have  to  be  able  to 
generate,  raise,  and  borrow  enough  capi- 
tal to  get  the  job  done. 

The  company  is  fortunate  to  have  sev- 
eral old  oil  fields  with  relatively  low- 
cost  reserves;  and  its  customers  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  this  "old"  oil.  However,  as 
these  reserves  are  depleted,  they  must  be 
replaced  by  new  and  infinitely  higher 
cost  reserves.  So  there  is  a  natural  cost 
push  on  prices  which  is  being  expe- 
rienced not  only  by  oil  companies  but  by 
every  business.  In  order  to  avoid  a  rapid 
decline  of  investment,  the  company 
would  be  required  to  substantially  in- 
crease prices.  Either  a  decline  in  this 
type  of  investment  or  an  increase  In 
prices  would  be  absolutely  opposite  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  in  the 
United  States  today. 

If  we  are  to  become  self-suflScient 
enough  to  have  bargaining  strength  with 
the  oil  exporting  coimtries  and  be  able  to 
stop  the  outward  flow  in  our  balance  of 
trade  for  imported  oil,  and  if  one  of  our 
objectives  is  to  have  lower  fuel  prices, 
H.R.  14462  is  180"  off  target. 

I  think  that  those  who  advocate  pun- 
ishment of  the  oil  industry  are  not  only 
forgetting  our  fine  achievements  in  the 
past,  but  are  also  not  leveling  with  the 
public  as  to  the  adverse  effects  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  cause.  We  could 
ver>'  well  create  reduced  domestic  en- 
ergy supplies,  a  worsening  of  the  U.S. 
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balance  of  paymi  nts,  and  higher  prices 
for  consumers. 

I  sincerely  hopi !  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues will  consider  all  this  when  they 
vote  on  H.R.  1446  I. 
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Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  indeed  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  success  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Sam  Klinsolving,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  famed  Apache  Chief 
Cochise.  He  is  actively  working  to  re- 
duce the  unemployment  ratio  among  his 
people.  I 

Kinsolving  is  a  recruiter  of  Indian  em- 
ployees for  the  Irfealls  Shipbuilding  divi- 
sion of  Litton  Industries  in  Pascagoula, 
Miss.  He  has  discussed  employment  pos- 
sibilities of  thati  area  with  men  of  at 
least  47  tribes  West  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  At  last  co^nt,  more  than  600  In- 
ng  in  the  Pascagoula 
em  at  the  shipyard, 
use  of  his  earnest  de- 
fare  of  his  people,  Sam 
es  the  recognition  and 
commendation  ol!  this  body.  Accordingly, 
I  submit  for  inclusion  in  today's  Record 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  June  issue  of  Nation's  Business: 
Cochise's  Great-<^rand80n:  Triximphs  in 
Worlds 

Some  Indians  t<^  off  Sam  Kinsolving  as 
a  bellacana,  which  is  an  Indian  lingua  franca 
eqviivalent  of  tha  black  activists'  "Uncle 
Tom."  The  word  literally  means  apple,  and 
militants  use  it  fcjr  fellow  Indians  who  ac- 
cept and  thrive  li^  the  white  man's  world. 
Its  broad  meaning,  Is:  "Red  on  the  outside, 
white  on  the  Inside," 

But  Sam  Is  something  else. 

True,  he  Is  a  soiccess  in  the  white  man's 
world.  He  Is  a  plainer,  and  recruiter  of  In- 
dian employees,  fot  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
division  of  Litton  Industries,  in  Pascagoula, 
Miss.  Ingalls  is  carrying  out  two  sizable  U.S. 
Navy  contracts  there,  for  30  destroyers  of 
the  Spruance  class  and  for  five  general  pur- 
pose amphibious  assault  craft. 

But  above  all,  h«  is  an  Apache.  Sam,  42,  Is 
a  great-grandson  of  the  famous  chieftain. 
Cochise,  and  Intensely  proud  of  it.  And  he 
believes  that  traits  which  spell  success  m 
the  white  man's  World  belong  to  the  In- 
dian's world,  too.    I 

No   easy   task,   Ifhls  undertaking  of  Sam 
Kinsolving   In   recruiting.   He   has   so   far 
talked  with  men  |of  47  tribes  west  of  the 
:ceptlng  employment  in 
especially   with   In- 


Misslssippl  about 
the    Pascagoula 
galls. 

The  result?  The 
fairs  reports  a  "ri 
Pascagoula  in  the 
than  600  now  wo: 
them  for  Ingalls. 

Prom  the  begin: 
fort,  which  was  s] 
good  workers  as 


r.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
>ld  Influx"  of  Indians  to 
last  two  years,  with  more 
clng  In  the  area,  most  of 


ng  of  the  recruiting  ef- 
ed  by  Ingalls'  need  for 
11  as  by  a  desire  to  make 
a  contribution  to  tndlan  welfare,  Sam  knew 
the  scrutiny  he  »ould  get  from  all  sides 
would  put  a  mlcro^ope  to  shame. 

After  all,  he  has  pi  white  man's  surname.  It 
comes  from  his  mother's  side  of  the  family 
(she  Is  white;  heij  father  was  an  Episcopal 
bishop  In  Arizona)   Sam's  father  adopted  it — 
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Apaches  traditionally  had  no  siUTiames — to 
avoid  modern-day  le  ^1  problems. 

Apaches  are  an  ex  tremely  proud  tribe,  and 
unless  one  can  piove  he's  at  least  half 
Apache,  they  put  Um  beyond  the  pale  in 
contrast  to,  say,  tie  Cherokees,  who  will 
accept  as  Indian  a  person  claiming  only  one 
sixteenth  Indian  bipod.  But  Sam  is  inside 
the  pale.  On  his  father's  side,  he  Is  all- 


Ai>ache. 
How  does  Sam  go 
"When  I  go  in  ti 

"the  first  thing  I  ha 


about  recruiting? 

reservations,"  he  says, 
ve  to  do  is  get  the  'moc- 
casin telegraph'  working.  It's  one  of  the  most 
efficient  communlcfttions  systems  in  the 
world.  Word  gets  around  that  I'm  there,  and 
that  I'll  be  In  certain  places.  First  one,  and 
then  more,  drop  id  on  me  and  we  talk. 

"They  ask  all  klnes  of  questions.  Whether 
we  have  an  Indiani  center  in  Pascagoula — 
and  we  do.  Whether  other  Indians  find  it 
agreeable,  not  only  the  work,  but  living  so 
far  away  from  home  grounds.  What  kind 
of  schools  for  their|  kids,  and  how  do  other 
kids  accept  Indian  dhildren?  That  last  one  la 
easy,  as  Indian  youngsters  are  not  racially 
conscious — they  plfcy  easily  with  blacks, 
whites,  Mexicans,  Chinese — and  by  doing  so 
they  often  set  the  gdod  example." 

The  Indian  centeif  is  a  place  where  Indians 
can  gather,  sing  their  old  songs,  have  the 
trappings  of  their  special  cultures.  "It's  sort 
of  an  oxygen  sourde,"  as  Sam  appraises  it, 
"where  they  can  go  ^  be  replenished.  It  gives 
them  a  comforting  Whiff  of  the  reservation." 

Sam  also  tells  potential  recruits  about 
other  benefits — relocation  allowances  which 
they  get  from  BIA>  and  money  BIA  pro- 
vides for  them  to  buy  tools  they  need. 

"Mostly,  though,':  he  says,  "I  emphasize 
that  we  want  people  with  honesty,  resolve, 
pride,  courage,  responsibility  to  themselvea 
and  their  famillesi  These  are  traditional 
Indian  values,  tightly  bound  in  their  ciilture. 
I  tell  them  that  extubitlng  these  characteris- 
tics is  a  way  to  prpve  that  the  white  man 
didn't  invent  them 

The  biggest  bloci  of  Indian  workmen  at 
Ingalls  are  welders!— more  than  30  as  Sam 
totals  them  up.  The  others  range  from  ship- 
fitters  and  carpenters  to  mechanics.  Junior 
draftsmen,  production  managers  and  plan- 
ners, he  says — "a  nather  good  cross  section 
of  what  we  have  to  iiave  here  to  build  ships." 

Ingalls  President  Ned  Marandino  is  a  hard' 
driving  executive  who  focuses  on  production 
schedules  and  is  farlfrom  the  type  who  would 
take  kindly  to  employees  who  didn't  pull 
their  weight.  [ 

He  is  one  of  SamI  Klnsolvlng's  champions. 

"I  couldn't  do  it]  without  that  feeling  at 
the  top,"  Sam  says!  "because  if  the  Indians 
ever  thought  for  o:^e  minute  they  were  not 
respected  employees,  the  whole  program 
would  fall  fiat  and  i  they  would  vanish  back 
into  the  reservation^  from  which  they  came." 


WHAT  THE 


lUSSIANS  WANT 
)M  US 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP  l^tW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  dP  REPRESENTATIVES 


une  28.  1974 

I.  Speaker,  as  Presl- 


Friday, 

Mr.  WOLFF, 
dent  Nixon  and  ^emier  Brezhnev  con 
duct  their  negotjlations  in  Moscow,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention an  article]  that  first  appeared  in 
the  prestigious  London  journal.  The 
Economist,  and  fas  reprinted  in  Long 
Island's  Newsdaj .  With  the  present 
focus  of  much  at  lention  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  the  exp  ort-import  30-day  ex- 
tension    authorization     scheduled    for 


June  28,  1974. 

Monday,  I  feel  that  this  article  can  pro- 
vide a  valuable  insight  into  Soviet- 
Western  relations.  The  article  follows: 

What  thx  Russians  Want  Fbom  Us 

When  President  Nixon  files  off  to  Russia 
Thursday  he  might  ask  himself  not  what 
Leonid  Brezhnev  can  do  for  him  but  what 
be  is  doing  for  Mr.  Brezhnev.  Like  Mr.  Nixon, 
Mr.  Brezhnev  has  his  eyes  fixed  on  1976. 
That  is  the  year  he,  too,  has  to  get  through 
to,  the  year  when  he  will  have  to  Justify  bis 
12  years  of  power  over  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  next  congress  of  bis  Communist  Party; 
and  the  relationship  Mr.  Brezhnev  believes 
he  has  built  up  with  Mr.  Nixon's  America 
vUl  be  one  of  the  main  arguments  he  will 
rant  to  point  to. 

That  relationship,  which  the  Western 
world  has  carelessly  and  inaccurately  allowed 
the  Russians  to  call  detente,  is  now  in  need 
ot  reappraisal.  It  Is  by  no  means  evident 
that  it  serves  any  western  interest  to  con- 
tinue down  the  path  of  detente  as  Mr. 
Brezhnev  defines  it;  and  it  Is  even  less  evi- 
dent that  the  U.S.  or  western  Europe  has 
its  own  better  definition.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  detente  with  Russia  has  become  in- 
separable from  the  sort  of  place  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  Russia  is. 

If  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  can  make 
its  assessment  of  what  Mr.  Brezhnev  has 
done  for  Russia,  other  people  outside  the 
Soviet  Union  are  entitled  to  their  Judgment, 
too.  The  Judgment  Is  likely  to  be  that  late- 
Brezhnev  Russia  is  a  better  place  than 
Stalin's  Russia  was,  but  a  worse  one  in  most 
respects  than  the  Russia  of  Khrushchev's 
last  years  before  [his  overthrow]  in  1964. 

It  is  true  that  most  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  like  most  people  elsewhere,  are  ma- 
terially more  comfortable  than  they  were  a 
dozen  years  ago.  The  economy  has  kept  up 
a  reasonable  growth  rate,  although  that 
growth  is  neither  as  good  as  Soviet  statis- 
tics make  it  sound  nor  as  good  as  it  could 
have  been  under  a  better  system  of  manage- 
ment; and  the  long  years  In  which  every- 
thing was  ploughed  back  into  investment 
have  at  last  been  followed  by  permission  for 
people  to  Indulge  In  a  bit  more  consump- 
tion. It  Is  also  true  that  the  Russians  have 
benefited  in  a  small  way  from  the  liberating 
effect  of  electronics:  now  that  Journalists 
abroad  have  discovered  that  it  is  fairly  easy 
to  ring  up  Moscow,  it  has  become  that  much 
harder  for  Mr.  Brezhnev's  police  to  keep  his 
political  opponents  entirely  silent.  But  that 
is  about  the  extent  of  what  has  changed  for 
the  better. 

The  scope  for  expressing  dissent  Inside 
Russia  Itself,  having  broadened  a  little  in  the 
middle  1960s,  has  now  narrowed  again.  The 
extra  powers  given  to  the  militia  which  backs 
up  the  Soviet  police  force  are  the  latest  ex- 
an^>le  of  Mr.  Brezhnev's  way  of  running  his 
country.  The  hope  that  there  was  going  to 
be  some  decentralization  of  the  economy — 
the  Llberman  experiment,  another  shooting- 
star  of  the  mid-19e0s — has  also  vanished  into 
the  darkness,  and  the  central  planners  and 
their  computers  are  back  in  charge  again: 
the  gradual  slowing  down  of  the  growth  rate 
and  the  appalling  Incompetence  of  the  So- 
viet distribution  system  are  among  the  con- 
seqnencee  of  that.  The  modest  freedom  that 
Ehnuhchev  allowed  to  intellectuals  and 
artists  has  been  repealed:  the  monopoly  ap- 
paratus of  state-supervised  writers'  and  art- 
ists' unions  has  relmpoeed  its  discipline. 

These  are  all  the  results  of  the  basic  deci- 
sion, Mr.  Brezhnev  seems  to  have  reached 
two  or  three  weeks  after  he  came  to  power. 
Which  was  to  take  no  risks  with  the  Com- 
munist Party's  control  over  virtually  every- 
thing that  happens  In  Rijssia,  or  with  the 
centred  which  he  and  a  handful  of  colleagues 
exercise  over  the  party. 

This  concentration  of  power  is  the  disas- 
trous weakness  of  the  system  of  government 
that  Lenin  bequeathed  to  communism.  It 
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means  that  a  Communist  country,  even  more 
tluin  most  other  dictatorships,  takes  the 
stamp  of  the  men  at  its  top.  When  they  are 
relatively  civilized.  It  is  too;  when  they  are 
not,  it  caimot  be.  Until  this  concentration  of 
power  Is  broken  up,  the  Soviet  empire  will  be 
like  the  Roman  empire;  a  world  unto  Itself, 
a  huge  area  of  many  diverse  peoples  Insulated 
from  contact  with  the  outside  and  lUtimately 
dependent  on  the  personal  will  of  the  man 
who  has  plotted  or  bullied  his  way  to  the 
top.  In  SteUn,  it  has  had  its  'nberlus;  in 
Khrushchev,  perhaps,  its  crude  but  relatively 
decent  Claudius.  Mr.  Brezhnev  had  his 
chance,  when  he  took  over  from  Khmshchev, 
to  break  out  the  pattern  this  concentration 
of  power  Imposes.  It  is  now  clear  that  he  has 
decided  not  to;  and  it  becomes  almost  a  toss 
of  the  coin  whether  the  succession  brings  a 
Nero  or  a  Marcus  Aurellua. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  reads 
much  Roman  history;  but  this  is  the  central 
fact  about  his  Russia,  and  it  Is  with  his  Rus- 
sia that  the  west  has  to  decide  what  detente 
means.  When  Mr.  Nixon  arrives  In  Moscow 
for  the  third  in  the  series  of  superpower 
leaders'  meetings— Nixon  to  Russia  in  1972, 
Brezhnev  to  America  in  1973,  Nixon  back 
again  thU  year— he  vrtll  be  up  against  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  very  much  of  substance 
the  two  men  can  hope  to  agree  about. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  is  not  going  to  get  the  sort 
of  help  for  developing  his  economy  he  was 
originally  hoping  for,  becaiise  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson  (D-Wash.)  has  got  America's  puree 
strings  tied  up  in  knots  and  Germany's  Herr 
Helmut  Schmidt  does  not  beUeve  In  cheap 
credits  for  Russia.  He  Is  most  unlikely  to  get 
the  grand  summit  finale  he  wants  to  end  the 
European  security  conference  with.  The 
negotiations  about  llmtlng  Russia's  and 
America's  missUe  armories,  and  about  cutting 
thearmles  in  Europe,  have  got  nowhere  yet. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  already 
snapped  up  the  offerings  that  Herr  WUly 
Brandt's  Ostpolltik  gave  to  him— the  recog- 
nltlon  of  East  Germany  and  the  agreement 
that  the  frontiers  of  Europe  are  "untouch- 
able"— and  made  very  few  concessions  of  bis 
own  in  return.  But  his  success  in  the  Ost- 
polltik has  itself  made  the  governments  of 
the  west  more  suspicious  of  what  he  U 
after. 

Maybe  this  suggests  what  the  limits  of  de- 
tente should  be.  There  Is  a  good  argument 
for  negotutlons  that  try  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  and 
Western  alliances.  There  are  good  reasons 
for  setting  up  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
governments  in  Washington  and  Moscow 
can  try  to  keep  crises  under  control,  and  for 
buUdlng  up  a  body  of  crisis-management 
case-law  that  the  successors  of  Nixon  and 
Brezhnev  can  draw  upon.  But  it  U  not  at  all 
evident  that  a  Western  world  already  in 
bad  trouble  with  its  balance  of  payments  be- 
cause  of  what  the  oil-producers  have  done 
to  It  should  find  it  desirable  to  provide  very 
large  amounts  of  easy  money  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Soviet  economy.  Nor  Is  it 
apparent  where  the  advantage  lies  for  the 
West  in  the  sort  of  negotiations  which  pro- 
duce nothing  more  than  rotund  declarations 
which  encourage  the  inteUectual  dtearma- 
ment  of  the  gullible. 

The  usual  objection  Is  that  if  Bir.  Brezh- 
nev does  not  get  more  or  less  what  he  wants 
he  is  liable  to  be  replaced  as  the  Soviet 
Union's  leader  by  someone  even  harder  to 
get  on  with.  But  the  more  one  looks  at  that 
argument  the  less  convincing  it  seems.  The 
RiiBslans  have  been  obliged  to  reexamine 
their  relationship  with  the  West  for  two  very 
powerful  reasons.  They  cannot  make  their 
centrally-controlled  economy  work  ■■  effi- 
ciently as  they  expected:  and  they  have  been 
landed  with  a  cold  war  with  China.  No  new 
government  in  Moscow  can  wish  away  both 
those  things,  and  any  attempt  to  ignore 
either  of  them  is  going  to  make  the  other 
worse.  If  Russia  trlee  to  go  back  to  a  poUej 
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of  open  hoetUity  towards  both  China  and  the 
West  It  will  have  to  expand  its  armed  forces, 
which  will  Increase  the  strain  on  Its  economy 
and  make  it  harder  to  keep  its  population 
even  tolerably  contented.  If  it  abandons 
the  hope  of  any  economic  assistance  from 
the  West  it  may  not  even  be  able  to  main- 
tain its  defenses  against  China  without  cut- 
ting Its  people's  standard  of  living. 

The  Soviet  government,  any  Soviet  gov- 
ernment,  is  caught  between  these  two  prob- 
lems. That  is  why  It  needs  better  relations 
with  the  West  more  than  the  West  docs  with 
It;  Riiasia  is  the  one  doing  the  asking.  Herr 
Brandt  never  understood  that,  and  Mr. 
Nixon  may  be  in  danger  of  forgetting.  The 
odds  are  that,  whoever  Is  in  power  in  Mos- 
cow, he  will  want  a  truce  on  his  western 
front  and  whatever  economic  help  he  can  get 
from  the  West,  even  if  that  turns  out  to  be 
of  fairly  modest  prt^ortlons.  The  West's 
negotiators,  starting  from  that,  should  be 
able  to  make  detente  into  something  better 
than  it  has  been  so  far.  It  is  a  thought  Mr, 
Nixon  should  pack  in  his  briefcase  for 
Moscow. 


OBSERVANCE  OP  ST.  VITUS  DAY  IN 
SERBIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  lujirois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  28,  Is  St.  Vitus  Day  In  Sei1>ia.  In 
observance  of  this  a.nnnni  occasion,  the 
people  of  Serbia  recall  their  great  and 
glorious  past  and  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  and  their  country  will  once 
more  be  truly  independent. 

One  of  the  events  that  will  be  recalled 
will  be  the  Battle  of  Kosovo,  which  made 
a  lasting  and  deep  impression  on  the 
Serbian  people  more  than  any  other 
happening  in  their  long  history  and  in- 
spired their  poets  and  musicians  to  write 
the  nation's  cycle  of  songs.  The  flower  of 
the  aristocracy  of  Serbia,  Its  ruler,  and 
its  very  existence  as  an  independent  na- 
tion were  destroyed  on  that  battleground, 
for  Turkey  was  destined  to  rule  Serbia 
for  almost  500  years. 

The  ancient  Serbian  Empire  came  to 
an  end  when  the  Serbs  and  their  Alba- 
nian, Bosnian,  Bulgarian,  and  Walla- 
chian  allies  were  vanquished  on  June  IS, 
1389.  Mllosh  Obllich,  a  Serb  knight  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  posed 
as  a  traitor  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
assassinate  Sultan  Murad  L  The  Turkish 
riiler's  son,  Bayazld  I,  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him  and  went  on  to  lead  bis  army 
to  victory.  Prince  Lazar,  who  led  the 
coalition  forces  In  a  vain  attempt  to  halt 
the  Turkish  advance,  was  captured  and 
then  executed  by  Basrazid's  enters. 

Serbia  rejoined  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions In  1877.  The  kingdom  of  Serbia 
fought  with  the  Allies  during  World 
War  I  which  was  the  basis  In  the  crea- 
tion of  Yugoslavia. 

During  World  War  n,  the  Serbs  suf- 
fered first  from  the  Nazi  invasion  and 
occupation  and  then  by  the  imposition 
of  communism  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  more  than  8  million  Serbs  are  the 
largest  of  the  numerous  ethnic  groups 
that  make  up  Yugoslavia.  The  Serbs  are 
the  largest  nationality  group  within 
present-day  Yugoslavia. 
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As  the  Serbian  people  observe  St.  Vitus 
day  and  commemorate  the  stirring 
events  of  the  past,  they  are  bound  to 
speculate  regarding  the  future.  The  lead- 
ers of  present-day  Yugoslavia,  even 
while  espousing  communism  in  attempt- 
ing to  apply  its  principles  in  domestic 
and  economic  affairs,  are  fearful  of 
Soviet  expansion.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  Communist  rulers  of  Yugoslavia 
have  a  much  greater  fear  of  the  Soviet 
big  brother  than  of  the  United  States 
and  its  free  world  allies. 


VENEZUELA:  NO  COMMENT 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or  FtORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  in  general,  and  to 
those  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee 
in  particular,  the  following  article  on  the 
price  of  Venezuelan  oil  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  June  28, 1974: 

ICNOBING   OPEC,    VXKEZtTELA   PLANS    TO   RAISE 

On.  PucE,  Companies'  Tax 

Caracas,  June  27. — Venezuela,  the  lead- 
ing source  of  American  oil  Imports,  Intends 
to  Increase  oil  prices  and  taxes  on  petroletun 
companies  as  of  July  1.  Deputy  Mines  Minis- 
ter Fernando  Baez  said  today.  He  did  not  dis- 
close the  amount  of  the  price  increase. 

Baez  said  Venezuela  would  not  comply 
with  a  decision  taken  by  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  at  a  meeting 
this  month  In  Quito,  Ecuador,  merely  to  in- 
crease royalty  payments  by  2  per  cent  and 
freeze  the  posted  price  of  crude  oil  at  Its 
present  level. 

Venezuela  now  charges  foreign  oil  com- 
panies operating  here  a  flat  60  per  cent  in- 
come tax  rate,  with  a  2  per  cent  discovmt  for 
investments.  Tax  pajrments  are  based  on  gov- 
ernment-set price  levels  that  average  $14.08 
a  barrel. 

The  actual  tax  payments,  plua  royalty  pay- 
ments give  Venezuela  about  $8.80  a  barrel 
and  are  expected  to  total  close  to  $10  billion 
this  year. 

The  tax  Increase  will  be  the  first  Imposed 
by  Venezuela  since  1970,  when  the  govern- 
ment eliminated  the  previous  scaled  rate 
for  a  flat  60  per  cent  tax.  The  price  mcrease 
is  the  first  since  January. 

The  action  is  aimed  at  cutting  Into  high 
oU  company  profits  and  erasing  differences 
between  prices  for  Venezuelan  and  Middle 
Eastern  light  crudes  arriving  on  the  East 
Coast  of  the  Utated  States. 

At  the  meeting  of  OPEC,  the  organization 
of  the  12  largest  oil  exporters,  Venezuela  had 
supported  raising  Income  taxes  from  the 
present  55-to-60  per  cent  rate  to  87  per  cent. 

Official  sources  here  Indicated  that 
planned  tax  Increase  would  not  go  that  high. 

The  amount  of  the  price  increase  was  not 
known,  although  It  was  expected  to  bring 
Venezuela's  Income  to  more  than  $9  a  barrel. 

Venezuela  is  the  third  largest  oU  exporter 
after  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran.  It  sends  1.8  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  to  U.S.  markets,  either  di- 
rectly from  Venezuela  or  through  the  nearby 
refineries  in  the  Dutch  antilles  and  Trinidad. 

Baez  told  a  businessman's  meeting  that 
the  planned  increase  in  the  export  price  of 
Venezuelan  oU  would  fall  In  the  lighter 
crudes,  which  the  government  feels  are 
under-priced. 

Amoog  the  International  oil  companies 
operating  here  are  Exxon.  SbeU,  Oulf,  Sim 
and  Mobil. 
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.     HORRY  3  FRIEND 


HON.  EDIWARD  YOUNG 


OF  sot 


CABOXJNA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  0<  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Ane  28.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  j  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Horry  County,  S.C,  has  lost  a 
fine  newspaperman  and  a  fine  man,  and 
I  have  lost  a  frlenf .  Eldridge  Thompson 
was  Just  the  kind  ( f  guy  a  good  editor  is 
supposed  to  be. 
[From  the  Lorrls   (Tamden,  S.C.)    Sentinel, 

June  36,  1974] 
Eldridge  Thompson:  Horst  Loses  a  Fszens 

(Editor's  Note:  'Tie  loU owing  editorial 
was  written  by  Kenieth  M.  Hare,  editor  of 
The  Myrtle  Beach  Soin-News.) 

It  is  difficult  to  'imagine  Horry  County 
without  homespun  wisdom  provided  by 
Eldridge  Thompson,  editor  of  The  Conway 
Field  and  Herald,  enlivening  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  newspaper  that  he  loved  so 
dearly.  His  editorial  c  jlumns  often  made  their 
point  with  the  light  touch  of  humor,  some- 
times with  the  rapU  r  of  sarcasm,  and  occa- 
sionally with  the  1  iroadsword  of  outright 
crltlcUm.  But  throu  ;hout,  Eldridge  Thomp- 
son always  kept  fore  nost  a  genuine  Interest 
in  what  was  best  for  the  people  of  his 
adopted  Horry  Coun  y. 

Eldridge  was  born  In  Fort  Payne,  Ala.,  but 
he  adopted  Horry  (  ounty  as  his  home  In 
1958  when  he  return  Jd  here  as  editor  of  The 
Field  and  The  Myrtls  Beach  Sun-News.  (He 
served  as  editor  of  ttie  Field  from  1953-65.) 
Since  that  time  he  a  lared  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  his  county,  trying  In  his  editorials 
and  his  column  Jetsam  to  show  a  direction 
for  the  community  md  to  provide  perspec- 
tive for  interpreting  where  the  community 
was  at  that  time. 

He  never  hesitated  to  call  attention  to  mis- 
deeds and  wrongs  in  the  community  so  long 
as  he  felt  that  thl ;  criticism  could  prove 
helpful.  But  he  much  preferred  to  write  about 
the  "good"  things  a '  life,  and  this  is  what 
he  did  best. 

He  wrote:  "In  the  hurrysome  trek  of  total 
misdirection,  we  ofte  i  lose  sight  of  how  rest- 
ful it  can  really  be  sitting  in  the  tall,  dead 
grass  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house.  We 
have  managed  to  llf ;  man  to  the  Moon  but 
we  haven't  done  mu  ;h  to  Improve  morality. 
Our  direction  is  one  (  f  'up'  and  In  the  process 
we  have  lost  sight  <  f  from  which  we  came 
and  what  we  have  li;  our  fingertips." 

Eldridge  always  felt  close  to  young  people, 
usually  taking  theif  side  In  any  battle  of 
generations.  i 

"If  short  hair  is  a  <  sign  of  character,  Jesus 
didnt  have  any,"  hie  once  wrote.  And:  "If 
there  Is  a  generatlai  gap  around  It  might 
be  adults  who  have  i  oade  the  biggest  contri- 
bution." 

To  other  Journallita  In  the  area,  Eldridge 
was  the  man  to  whoiti  they  turned  for  advice, 
information  and  consolation.  He  was  recogn- 
ized as  the  dean  of  i|ewsmen  throughout  the 
country  and  was  respected  as  an  editor  who 
could,  according  tO'  the  occasion,  be  both 
hard-nosed  and  softf-hearted. 

"The  death  of  Eldtldge  Thompson  Is  a  real 
loes  to  the  newspaper  profession  In  South 
Carolina,"  telegraphed  Reld  Montgomery, 
secretary-manager  6f  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association  Wednesday.  "His  outstand- 
ing record  as  editor  of  The  Field  and  Herald 
will  be  long  rememhered.  His  family  has  the 
sympathy  and  love  of  his  host  of  friends  In 
the  South  Carolina  Breas." 

A  newspaper  editor's  relationship  with 
those  In  political  lite  Is  akin  to  walking  a 
tightrope — If  you  lean  too  far  In  their  dlrec- 
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tion  you  lose  their  r^ect,  and  If  you  lean 
unnecessarily  away  fr^m  them  you  lose  their 
friendship.  Eldridige  never  faltered  m  this 
relationship,  maintaining  both  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  tho$e  politicians  whom  he 
felt  served  their  peopl^  weU. 

"Getting  to  know!  a  man  like  Eldridge 
Thompson  Is  one  of  me  real  pluses  of  being 
In  public  life,"  said  Ty.S.  Rep.  Ed  Young,  "i 
respected  him  as  a  newspaperman  and  a  hu- 
man being  and  we're  going  to  miss  him  tre- 
mendously ...  he  wu  Just  the  kind  of  guy 
a  good  newspaper  editor  Is  supposed  to  be." 

"He  was  the  best  editorial  writer  I've  ever 
known,"  said  Conway  Mayor  H.  B.  Huckabee: 
"He  was  a  great  supporter  of  Horry  County 
and  I've  lost  a  great  personal  friend.  The 
newspaper  indtistry  has  lost  a  great  editor- 
one  of  the  best." 

Perhaps  because  he  chose  Horry  County 
as  his  home,  Eldridge  I  never  took  Its  beauties 
and  people  for  granted  as  those  who  live  here 
merely  by  an  accident;  of  birth  sometimes  do. 
He  loved  the  county  I  and  the  "City  by  the 
Waccamaw"  but  mo4t  of  aU  he  loved  the 
psople. 

He  wrote:  "We  rec 
the  people  of  Horry 
determined  breed,  hot 
we  think  both  races 
you  cant  get  to  whe^ 
there  Is  unity  In  spirit 

Helping  to  provide 
one  of  the  roles  of  ai 
did  best.  He  prodded 


ignlze  the  strength  of 
lunty.  They  are  a  self- 

white  and  black,  but 
.re  also  convinced  that 

you  are  going  unless 

"unity  in  spirit"  was 

editor  which  Eldridge 

jcalcitrant  government 


leaders  into  action,  goaded  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  to  reallize  that  what  was  best 


for  the  community 
ness  over  the   long 


las  best  for  their  busl- 
kaul,  and  rallied  com- 


munity support  behind  worthwhile  causes. 

It  was  this  role  In  which  Eldridge  was  act- 
ing when  he  undertook  what  he  himself 
termed  the  most  Important  project  of  his 
newspaper  career — tlje  creation  of  Coastal 
Carolina  Regional  Caitipus. 

On  Coastal  Carolina,  he  wrote:  "It  gives 
you  a  warm  feeling  to;  walk  through  the  halls 
of  the  buildings  on  (tempus  and  see  young- 
sters hiurylng  to  an*  from  classes.  Young- 
sters who  may  not  pave  gone  beyond  the 
senior  year  in  high  scjiool  (without  Coastal). 
You  reflect  over  the  'battles'  that  have 
cropped  up  along  the  way  and  realize  that 


it  was  worth  every  bl' 
that  bobbed  its  head 
"Coasted,  we  suppoi 
a  magnet.  It  has  a' 
almost  every  state  o: 
deared  Itself  to  hun< 
learning.  At  no  coll 
dedication  so  evlde: 
phere  Is  hard  to  bel 


ter  word  or  controversy 


you  would  say.  is  like 
racted  students  from 
the  Union.  It  has  en- 
eds  who  have  come  for 
:e  in  the  state  is  the 
The  relaxed  atmos- 
ve  but  Interwoven  In 
it  Is  a  seriousness  to!  learn,  to  be  a  moving 
part  of  society  and  to  help  shape  the  future." 
The  director  and  dfcan  of  Coastal,  Edward 
M.  Singleton,  said  of  Eldridge:  "Eldridge 
Thompson  has  been  one  of  the  dynamic 
forces  behind  the  estftbUshment  of  a  college 
in  Horry  County.  Coftstal  Carolina  was  one 
of  his  pet  projects  anil  he  gave  untiringly  to 
naake  it  a  success. 

"He  continuously  feught  with  his  editorial 
pen  and  wisdom  to  expeind  Coastal  to  a  sen- 
ior ooUege — a  dream  of  his  that  fortunatel; 
came  true  before  hlsj  death.  He  was  a  close 
friend  of  mine  and  a  {great  friend  to  the  col- 
lege. Higher  educatioit  In  our  community  has 
lost  a  staunch  supporter." 

Because  of  Eldridge's  feelings  for  Coastal, 
we  feel  that  a  memorial  in  his  honor  to  the 
college  would  be  onel  of  the  most  fitting  of 
tributes  his  compairiots  and  community 
could  give. 

Eldridge  was  a  man  who  felt  most  at  home 
behind  a  typewriter.!  But  even  though  few 
of  us  knew  him  at  that  age,  it  is  perhaps 
easiest  to  remember  him  as  a  young  man 
sitting  in  the  "taU,  dead  grass  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  hovtse  and  dreaming  about  far  off 
places  you  had  read  about  in  school  books." 
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NOTEWORTHY  GRADUATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


or  IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28.  1974 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  an  exceptional 
high  school — the  Kendall  Green  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  located 
in  Washington.  D.C.  Dr.  Malcolm  J.  Nor- 
wood of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  delivered  the  graduation 
address,  which  was  an  inspiration  not 
only  to  the  students  involved,  but  for 
those  of  us  with  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  tins  occasion.  Dr.  Norwood's  remarks 
speak  to  the  rich  experiences  and  knowl- 
edge this  high  school  imp£u*ts  to  its  stu- 
dents. I  was  greatly  impressed  by  this 
institution  and  by  Dr.  Norwood's  pres- 
entation and  feel  it  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  record. 

The  address  follows : 

COUMENCXMENT  ADDKESS  BT  MaLCOLIC  J. 

Norwood 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  great  pleasure  to 
be  here  with  you  this  morning  on  this  very 
special  occasion.  In  fact  I  take  much  more 
than  ordinary  pleasure  In  my  role  as  speaker 
because  you  are  special.  As  high  school  gradu- 
ates you  represent  a  dream  come  true.  Our 
first  public  school  for  the  deaf  In  the  United 
States  was  established  In  Hartford.  Connecti- 
cut, in  1817.  Our  first  coUege  was  established 
here  In  Washington,  D.C.  In  1864.  It  took  only 
47  years  to  go  from  our  first  school  for  the 
deaf  to  our  first  college,  but  we  bad  to  wait 
another  102  years  before  we  had  our  first 
high  school  for  the  deaf. 

And  why  Is  a  high  school  so  Important? 
It  Is  Important  because  MSSD  provides  the 
missing  link  In  the  education  chain  for  the 
deaf.  At  no  time  In  our  past  history  have 
deaf  teenagers  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience a  real  high  school  environment 
which  would  make  available  opportunities  to 
learn,  to  grow  and  to  matiire  in  the  same 
way  that  hearing  teenagers  do.  These  op- 
portimltles  have  permitted  you  to  develop 
self-confidence,  self-motivation  and  self-de- 
termination. You  have  had  the  chance  to  be 
on  your  own,  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
decidmg  what  kind  of  a  person  you  want  to 
be  and  to  be  better  able  to  set  your  own 
future  goaU.  You  have  shared  with  each 
other  the  ways  you  can  best  live  with  deaf- 
ness and  how  to  make  the  most  of  what  you 
have  as  indlvldueds. 

Today,  it  Is  particularly  Important  to  feel 
very  deeply  about  these  things  not  because 
it  is  your  graduation  day,  but  because  It  Is 
May  17,  a  special  annlverseu^.  I  refiect  on 
this  date  because  on  May  17,  1954.  exactly 
20  years  ago,  today.  Just  shortly  before  aU 
or  most  of  you  were  born,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  made  a  decision  that 
opened  the  door  to  greater  public  education 
for  Black  people.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  civU  Rights  Movement  which  has  as  Its 
promise — equal  citizenship — absolute  equal- 
ity before  the  law  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  men. 

Deaf  people,  have  been  carrying  on  our 
own  civil  rights  movement  for  more  years 
than  we  can  remember.  The  ultimate  objec- 
tive is  the  same,  at>solute  equality.  This  goes 
back  to  Laurent  Clerc.  the  first  deaf  teacher 
of  the  deaf  In  the  United  States,  who  con- 
vinced many  people  in  high  places,  including 
Congressmen,  that  the  deaf  could  learn,  that 
we  could  compete  with  anyone,  emywhere, 
•nytlme— If  given  the  opportiuilty.  We  have 
had  many  giants  In  this  movement,  both 
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hearing  and  deaf,  but  moat  important  has 
been  the  direct  Involvement  of  deaf  persons 
at  all  levels  in  affairs  that  concern  our  edu- 
cation, training  and  social  development  so 
that  we  all  may  achieve  maximum  potential. 

In  recent  years  this  involvement  lias  re- 
sulted in  MBSD.  National  Institute  for  the 
Deaf.  Technical  Vocational  Institute  and  a 
host  of  community  coUege  programs  as  weU 
as  programs  such  as  at  California  State  Uni- 
versity at  Northrldge.  It  has  also  resulted  In 
the  fact  that  we  are  In  charge  of  otir  own 
clubs  and  our  own  state  and  national  or- 
ganizations. Example  of  national  organiza- 
tions are  the  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  the 
Deaf  and  the  National  Fraternal  Society  of 
the  Deaf.  Not  to  be  overlooked  Is  the  Junior 
National  Association  of  the  Deaf  which  has 
provided  an  opp<»tunlty  for  young  deaf 
people  to  prepare  for  civic  responsibility 
and  Is  doing  much  to  equip  young  deaf  per- 
sons with  vital  leadership  skills. 

Last  month  as  the  Income  tax  deadline 
approached  a  friend  said  to  me,  "Pay  your 
income  tax  with  a  smile."  I  told  htr"  I 
would  like  to,  but  the  Oovemment  demands 
cash.  My  point  here  Is  that  In  this  world  of 
rapid  change  and  progress,  society  does  not 
stand  still.  You  are  our  cash.  Your  high 
school  education  is  like  money  In  the  bank 
which  in  time  gathers  Interest  emd  grows 
so  that  when  It  is  needed,  It  is  there  to  go 
to  work  for  us. 

Some  of  you  wiU  be  going  Immediately 
Into  the  world  of  work.  Some  of  you  will  be 
entering  technical  programs.  Junior  colleges 
or  four  year  college  programs  leading  to  a 
degree.  It  doesn't  matter  which  course  you 
chose  to  take  as  long  as  you  have  a  goal.  As 
you  graduate  today,  each  of  you  will  inherit 
the  traditions  of  the  past — for  better  or 
worse — and  will  become  Involved  in  our  ef- 
forts to  control  owe  own  destiny.  One  thing, 
however,  we  must  aU  accept  is  that  we  are 
a  minority.  No  power  on  earth  can  change 
this  but  we  can,  we  have  made  and  we  will 
continue  to  make  minority  decisions  which 
affect  MB.  To  succeed  in  making  minority  de- 
cisions we  need  to  control  our  environment 
and  this  requires  discipline,  perseverance 
and  faith  In  each  other.  Minorities  are  al- 
ways on  trial.  For  this  reason  each  of  us 
must  always  keep  our  best  foot  forward  con- 
stantly keeping  in  mind  that  whatever  we 
do  to  better  ourselves  as  Individuals  will 
help  ova  feUow  deaf  men.  Whatever  we  do  to 
h\irt  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  others  will  hurt 
our  fellow  deaf  men.  In  other  words  we  must 
let  our  conscience  be  our  guides.  We  must 
not  let  temptation  or  personal  greed  permit 
us  to  do  what  our  training  has  taught  us  Is 
morally  wrong.  Oreatness  at  any  level  Is  the 
ability  to  make  the  hard  decision  because  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

This  requires  discipline.  Perseverance  is 
the  qiiedlty  that  will  help  \is  and  others 
achieve  recognition  while  faith  Is  our  trust 
In  each  other  to  work  together  for  full  ac- 
ceptance by  society. 

The  experiences  you  have  had  here  at 
MSSD  have  prepared  you  for  Involvement 
and  have  taught  you  fiexlbillty.  Let  us  re- 
member that  each  of  us  in  our  life  time  will 
experience  some  failure,  some  discourage- 
ment, some  disappointment  and  some  crit- 
icism. But  let  us  also  remember  that  In- 
volvement and  fiexlbillty  ctm  change  failure 
to  success,  discouragement  to  enthvisiasm, 
disappointment  to  happiness  and  criticism 
to  praise. 

Wherever  you  go,  whatever  you  choee  to 
do,  continue  to  use  well  the  lessons  you  have 
learned  here.  Continue  to  be  Involved  suid 
flexible.  Continue  to  speak  out  In  as  many 
ways  as  possible  on  Issues  you  know  are 
right.  Continue  to  show  by  action  that  you 
and  others  art  capable.  Continue  to  create 
a  dialogue  so  that  issues  and  your  actions 
may  be  shared  among  yourselves  and  with 
society.  The  deaf  community  needs  this  kind 
of  activity  to  continue  to  be  recognized.  This 
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is  the  cb&Ueng«  that  faces  you  and  without 
doubt  you  wlU  meet  this  chaUenge.  Think 
about  where  you  are  going  I  Think  about 
where  you  might  have  been  if  not  f<»  this 
high  school,  an  Important  link  in  the  chain 
of  Ufe  experiences.  With  this,  let  me  once 
agam  express  my  i4>preclatlon  for  being 
tksked  to  share  this  wonderful  occasion  with 
you  and  to  teU  you  that  the  future  of  the 
deaf  community  is  in  good  hands.  Oood  luck 
and  best  wishes  to  each  of  you. 


VASSAR,  MICH.,  WILL  CELEBRATE 
125TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  city  of  Vassar.  Mich.,  will  be  cele- 
brating its  125th  anniversary.  A  week  of 
traditional  "All-American"  festivities 
will  mark  his  quasquincentennial  cele- 
bration. Near  the  center  of  what  once 
was  a  vast  lumbering  empire  in  the  Sagi- 
naw Valley,  Vassar's  heritage  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  traditional  American 
success  story:  a  quiet,  steady  growth 
founded  upon  the  hard  work,  dedication, 
and  moral  strength  of  our  early  pioneer 
settlers. 

Lumber  built  Vassar.  In  the  mid- 19th 
century,  the  Saginaw  Valley's  vast,  rich 
forests  of  Michigan  cork  pine  drew  set- 
tlers from  far  and  wide.  The  ponderosa, 
sugar,  and  other  varieties  of  white  pine 
in  the  Western  States  could  not  match 
the  quality  of  Michigan  cork  pine.  "Hie 
tall,  straight  trees  produced  broad, 
strong,  knotless  boards  of  fine  texture 
and  easy-woi*ing  qualities. 

With  the  Cass  River  serving  as  a  nat- 
ural and  swift  means  of  transporting  logs 
to  the  sawmills,  the  lumbering  boom  of 
the  late  1800's  gave  birth  to  many  small 
logging  towns  all  along  the  Cass  River 
Valley.  The  first  sawmill  in  the  Valley 
was  built  near  Tuscola  by  Dennis  Har- 
rison. Dams  built  along  the  river,  as  well 
as  on  feeder  streams,  were  soon  furnish- 
ing water  for  power  and  the  timber  in- 
dustry spread  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cass 
all  the  way  to  what  is  now  Cass  City. 

Vassar's  own  lumbering  operations  be- 
gan soon  after  its  foimding  in  1849  by 
Townsend  North.  A  native  of  New  York, 
North  moved  with  his  family  in  1835  to 
Washtenaw  Coimty,  Mich.  A  carpenter 
like  his  father.  North  built  the  very  first 
dormitory  building  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  part  of  the  university's 
first  law  building.  In  1845,  he  opened  a 
lumberyard  in  Flint  and  operated  a  hotel 
there.  A  contract  to  build  a  bridge  over 
the  Cass  River  near  Bridgeport  led  to 
North's  acquiring  some  3,000  acres  of 
land  along  the  Cass  River. 

On  the  frosty  morning  of  March  1. 
1849,  Townsend  .'orth  and  James  Ed- 
munds, and  two  employees,  made  their 
way  from  Tuscola  up  the  river  cm  the  Ice 
to  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  where  they 
stopped.  They  built  a  crude  shelter  for 
the  night,  and  the  next  morning  began 
to  lay  the  f oimdatlon  for  what  would  one 
day  becwne  the  area's  first  city,  Vassar. 

The  new  settlers  began  to  clear  the 
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land,  started  work  on  the  first  saw  mill, 
and  built  a  dam  across  the  river.  North 
soon  saw  the  advantages  of  the  location 
as  a  trading  center  for  the  Cass  River 
region,  which  at  that  time  still  had  less 
than  300  people  living  there.  Vassar  soon 
had  a  trading  post,  a  center  for  com- 
mercial activities  in  the  wilderness. 

Named  after  Matthew  Vassar,  the 
founder  of  Vassar  CoUeg^e  In  New  York 
and  the  uncle  of  Edmunds,  the  tiny  set- 
tlement grew  quickly  along  with  the 
txxMning  lumber  industry.  In  1875,  some 
100,468,140  feet  of  logs  were  floated  down 
the  Cass  River.  For  many  years  prior  to 
the  fall  of  1901,  when  the  last  saw  mill 
closed  down.  It  was  not  uncomni(Hi  to  see 
the  Cass  River  completely  filled  with 
logs. 

Aside  from  its  strategic  location  for 
trading  and  lumbering  purposes,  NorUi 
liked  Vassar's  site  because  the  level  land 
along  the  river  was  skirted  on  the  west 
by  a  ridge  from  which  one  could  view 

the  countryside  for  miles  and  miles. 
North  built  his  original  house  on  the  top 
of  this  ridge.  An  early  county  history 
described  Vassar  this  way: 

There  Is  a  general  expression  to  the  vlUage 
that  Is  Inviting.  There  U  a  picturesque  beauty 
about  Its  location  that  dclishts  the  eye,  but 
Its  chlel  charm  Is  In  tne  atr  of  thrift  and 
refinement  that  pmradea  Its  business  places 
and  homes.  .  .  The  history  of  Vassar  Is  par- 
ticularly Interesting  and  Important  from  the 
fact  that  Its  birth  and  that  of  general  prog- 
ress In  the  county  were  simultaneous.  The 
men  who  projected  Vassar  were  the  ones  who 
opened  the  gates  for  settlers  to  come  Into 
the  county. 

As  the  settlement  of  Vassar  grew,  so 
did  the  needs  of  the  settlers.  Vassar's  ex- 
cellent school  system  of  today  began 
with  a  tramp  through  the  woods  in  1850 
by  To'R'nsend  North.  He  spent  3  days  try- 
ing to  find  enough  settlers  to  sl^  a  peti- 
tion for  the  formation  of  a  school  dis- 
trict. The  first  school  was  a  shanty  on 
South  Main  Street.  A  4-month  term  was 
taught  by  Miss  August  Slafter.  who  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
week.  Today,  Vassar  has  a  school  enroll- 
ment of  over  2,000  and  oijoys  the  most 
modem  of  facilities. 

With  a  rich  past  and  a  promising  fu- 
ture, Vassar  today  is  the  product  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  growth  that 
supplanted  the  lumbering  industries  that 
died  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Its  stra- 
tegic location  has  earned  it  the  title  of 
"The  Gateway  to  the  Thumb."  Today 
it  is  a  commercial  and  Industrial  center 
for  all  of  Tuscola  County.  The  Povmdi-y 
Division  of  Eaton,  Yale,  and  Towne  Is 
one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the 
Thumb  area.  United  Plastics,  Vassar 
Manufacturing,  Welsh  Industries,  Vas- 
sar Electroloy,  Wilson  Samplng,  and 
D  fc  J  Tool  and  Die  are  among  the  many 
manufacturing  concerns  that  produce  a 
variety  of  products  that  find  their  way 
Into  our  automobiles,  farm  equipment, 
and  appliances. 

Area  pickle  farmers  contract  with  the 
Dykhouse  Co.,  whose  modem  processing 
plant  is  located  south  of  Vassar.  Super 
Foods  Is  a  major  wholesaling  company 
which  supplies  some  160  IGA  stores  in 
more  than  25  communities  2n  mld-Mlch- 
Igan.  Malers  Prelc>A  serves  thousands  of 
customers  throughout  the  eastern  part 
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of  Michigan.  These  ftidiistries,  along  with 
the  many  banks,  stores  and  other  com- 
mercial enterprises  that  fill  Vassar,  have 
produced  a  strong,  growing  community 
in  which  its  citizens  can  take  great  pride. 

Vassar  became  a  city  in  1945.  It  has 
survived  floods  and  fires,  good  times  and 
bad.  Its  people  stem  from  the  hearty 
brand  of  pioneers  who  carved  living, 
thriving  communities  from  our  Nation's 
wildernesses.  Today  Vassar  celebrates  its 
past  and  ties  it  to  its  future  by  an  annual 
festival  called  "Plonner  Days."  This  year, 
as  they  celebrate  the  city's  Quasquicen- 
tennlal,  the  citizens'  have  a  very  special 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  heritage. 

The  celebration  Includes  a  full  week  of 
festivities,  many  of  which  have  that  "All- 
American"  flavor  that  reminds  so  many 
of  us  of  our  childlwods:  There  well  be 
ice  cream  socials,  stjuare  dances,  crown- 
ing of  the  queen,  a  trading  post,  arts  and 
crafts  exhibits,  a  style  show,  family  pic- 
nics, watermelon  and  ple-eatlng  contests, 
raft  and  canoe  racel,  and  a  country  and 
western  musical  show.  Highlights  of  the 
week  will  also  include  a  Million  Dollar 
Drawing  of  the  Michigan  State  Lottery 
on  Friday  and  an  "Historical  Spectacu- 
lar" pageant  recreating  many  scenes  of 
Vassar's  rich,  colorful  pioneer  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  give  spe- 
cial thanks  to  the  Tuscola  Coimty  Ad- 
vertiser for  the  historical  information  In- 
cluded in  my  tribiite  to  Vassar,  Mich. 
Vassar  is  a  city  th^t  embodies  the  un- 
flagging spirit  of  America's  pioneers — its 
early  settlers  and  Umibermen,  its  busi- 
nessmen and  all  those  men  and  women 
who  have  labored  bard  for  their  suc- 
cesses. On  beh£df  of  the  people  of  Vassal 
I  extend  an  invitation  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  Americans  who  may  be  travel- 
ing or  vacationing  ia  Michigan  next  week 
to  visit  this  excitini:  celebration  of  our 
Nation's  heritage. 


STATEMENT  OP  tTHE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  A.  HALEY  ON  THE  OCCA- 
SION OF  THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
THE  HONORABLE  LEWIS  DESCH- 
LER.  THE  PARI  EAMENTARIAN  OP 
THE  HOUSE  <»F  REPRESENTA- 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

OF  nio&mA 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  tlEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jfine  27,  1974 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  a 
man  who  has  for  nearly  47  years  pro- 
vided wise  counsel  to  nine  Speakers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
House  as  its  Parliamentarian,  Lewis 
Deschler. 

Parliamentary  practice  of  the  House 
has  over  the  years  dnce  the  founding  of 
our  Nation  been  responsible  for  bringing 
some  me£isure  of  order  to  what  woidd 
otherwise  be  a  completely  unwieldy 
operation — the  legislative  process.  Tills 
practice  stems  from  the  Constitution, 
Jefferson's  Manual,  rules  adopted  by  the 
House,  decisions  of  the  Speakers  and 
Chairmen  of  the  Whole.  It  has  been  an 
enormous  and  vastkr  important  task  to 
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and  its  individual 


counsel  the  House   „. 

Members  based  on  sources  so  embedded 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  Lewis 
Deschler  has  perfom  ed  that  task  so  well 
that  I  am  confident  tpat  no  one  will  ever 
surpass  his  level  of  expertise  or  dedica- 
tion to  duty.  He  is  the  world's  foremost 
parliamentary  authority  and  his  impact 
on  the  history  of  this  Nation  Is  imequaled 
but  by  a  few.  f 

Lew's  respect  for  the  parliamentary 
matters  of  the  House  is  embodied  In  his 
own  appraisal  that  "the  parliamentary 
practice  of  the  House  Is  a  system  of  pro- 
cedure that  ranks  second  to  none."  Much 
of  the  credit  for  the  proper  fimctloning 
of  this  practice  these  past  47  years  goes 
to  our  friend  and  advisor,  Lew  Deschler. 

I  appreciate  this  fine  man's  guidance 
to  the  House  and  to  me  personally  over 
the  years.  I  wish  him  and  his  family  well 
as  Lew  retires  from  the  ofiBce  of  ParUa- 
mentarian  of  the  Hcjuse  of  Representa- 
tives. 


THOSE 


'AX-SHELTER 
lERS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NIWJ  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  I^EPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jurie  28,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  now  In 
the  process  of  marking  up  a  tax  reform 
proposal,  I  thought  It  would  be  an  appro- 
priate time  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  by  Gus  Tyler  that  appeared  in 
the  Long  Island  Press  regarding  lucra- 
tive and  questionable  tax  shelters. 

Mr.  Tyler  addressed  himself  to  the 
tax  loophole  associated  with  the  limited 
partnership,  whereby  an  individual  can 
invest  in  an  enterprise  at  a  small  risk 
and  reap  tax  benefits  many  times  greater 
than  his  original  investment.  Tax  shelter 
schemes,  often  referred  to  as  get-richer- 
quick  schemes,  are  aptly  named,  because 
in  effect  they  serve  lis  a  cover,  enabling 
individuals  to  dodge  payment  of  their  fair 
£md  full  share  of  taJtes.  The  tax-shelter 
umbrella  has  of  late  taken  in  some  highly 
questionable,  and  it  seems  in  some  cases 
downright  Illegal,  ventures  which  run 
counterproductive  tb  stimulating  the 
American  economy.  I  Most  unfortunate, 
however.  Is  that  theie  tax  shelters  leave 
the  average  American  taxpayer  out  in 
the  rain.  He  gets  stu^  paying  the  greater 
share  of  the  taxes  wnlch  keep  this  coun- 
try going.  It  Is  my  belief  that  we  must 
plug  the  gaping  tax  loopholes  which  exist 
solely  for  the  enrichment  of  the  individ- 
ual who  feels  little  responsibility  toward 
helping  to  pay  for  the  services  and  pro- 
grams which  his  Government  provides. 
To  use  Mr.  Tyler's  phrase,  the  "peddling 
of  tax  havens"  is  a  game  played  at  the 
expense  of  both  the  Government  and  the 
average  American  taotpayer. 

The  complete  text  of  Mr.  Tyler's  article 
follows: 

Those    Bio    Taz-S^sltsb    ^ueblojloos 

(By  GKifl  Tyler) 
A  man  invested  $33,000  In  a  movie  enter- 
prise. The  first  year  1q  buslneos  he  reeeived 
$130,000  In  tax  benaflfi.  The  movie  he  pro- 
dooed  was  a  pomo. 
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The  facts  In  the  case  are  on  reoord  In  the 
testimony  of  a  Loe  Angeles  lawyer  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

This  sleazy  bit  Is  only  one  dirty  little  cor- 
ner In  a  growing  and  thriving  midtl-mUllon 
dollar  business — the  peddling  of  tax  havens. 

Puttmg  money  into  "adult"  films  1b  not 
the  only  way  to  turn  a  amaU  risk  Into  a  tax 
benefit  that  Is  many  times  greater  than  the 
investment.  Other  cases  on  file  refer  to  ven- 
tures In  "rose  and  azalea  bushes,  almonds 
and  pistachio  nuts,  thoroughbred  racing 
stables,  masterplece-ln-the-home  clubs  for 
fabulous  works  of  art,  and  even  chlnchlUa 
farms  and  cattle  sperm  banks." 

These  business  facades  Into  which  taxwlse 
money  moves  not  to  produce  a  product  but 
to  reap  tax  benefits  are  among  the  latest 
generation  of  "havens"  listed  by  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  to  point  up  the  need 
to  plug  a  big  loophole  In  our  present  tax 
law. 

The  earlier  generations  of  shelters  were 
those  In  real  estate  and  In  gas  and  oU.  WhUe 
they  still  are  the  big  ones,  other  more  ex- 
otic enterprises  have  been  moving  through 
the  loopholes. 

Promoters  of  these  get-rlch-qulck  schemes 
make  It  clear  that  the  gimmick  only  works 
for  people  who  are  in  the  50  per  cent  tax 
bracket  and  who  have  a  net  worth  above  a 
quarter  million  doUars. 

The  run-of-the-mill  taxpayer,  however.  Is 
not  unaffected.  He  or  she  pays  the  blU.  In 
effect,  that  West  Coast  pOTno  producer  who 
reaped  a  tax  benefit  of  ^,000  above  bis  In- 
vestment was  subsidized  by  taxpayers  such  as 
you  and  me. 

This  grimy  game  has  grown  so  big  that  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers  re- 
ports "shelter"  at  sales  almost  $3.25  billion 
dollars  In  1972.  NASD  sales  are  only  about 
one-tenth  of  a  tax  haven  business  that  now 
runs  above  $30  bllUon  a  year. 

The  loophole  Kennedy  Is  trying  to  plug  Is 
the  limited  partnership.  It  goes  this  way: 

A  man  puts  $100,000  Into  a  $1  mllUon  dol- 
lar business — a  one-tenth  share.  In  an  ordi- 
nary partnership,  he  coiild  not  claim  a  tax 
deduction  greater  than  the  $100,000  he  put 
In. 

But  imder  a  peculiar  ruling  that  (4>pUe8  to 
"limited  partnerships,"  the  man  with  the 
one-tenth  share  can  get  tax  benefits  greater 
than  the  amount  he  put  In. 

The  partnership  borrows  In  Its  own  name, 
let's  say,  $2  million.  The  partner's  share  ts 
now  worth  $300,000 — one  tenth  of  the  tS 
miuion.  Although  he  is  personaUy  liable  for 
only  $100,000,  he  can  now  claim  a  tax  bene- 
fit up  to  $300,000. 

Kennedy  proposes  that:  an  Investor  could 
not  claim  losses  In  excess  of  the  amount  he 
put  In — a  blow  at  a  huge  business  aimed  ex- 
clusively at  advising  a  top  1  per  cent  on  how 
to  freeload  on  the  rest  of  us. 


SENATOR  GRUENING  PASSES 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  a  great  man  Is  noted  with  a  sensitive 
editorial  by  the  Washington  Post  of 
Jime  28. 

Senator  Ernest  H.  Gruening  had  a  re- 
markable career  in  which  he  achieved 
high  and  important  goals.  He  was  a 
modest  person  but  a  fearless  fighter  for 
what  he  thought  was  right.  And  he  was 
generally  right,  though  sometimes  it 
took  history  a  while  to  recognize  the 
fact.  His  dedication  to  push  what  he  per- 
cehred  to  be  the  correct  course,  no  matter 
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how  unpopular,  was  a  philosophy  he 
lived.  I  will  always  remember  the  advice 
he  gave  me  once  when  I  sought  counsel 
on  an  issue.  He  told  me  simply.  "Leaders 
often  find  themselves  temporarily  alone." 
I  commend  the  Post's  editorial  about  a 
gentleman  who  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  have 
known  him: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jxme  28.  1974] 

ESKEST  HSNBY  OaUXMIKG 

For  Its  rich  variety  and  vigorous  dedication 
to  principle,  few  careers  In  American  public 
life  compare  with  that  of  former  Sen.  Ernest 
H.  Oruenlng,  the  Alaska  Democrat  who  died 
on  Wednesday  at  the  age  of  87.  He  Is  best 
remembered  for  his  vigorous  advocacy  of 
Statehood  for  Alaska  and  for  his  early  oppo- 
sition to  American  Involvement  in  the  war 
in  Indochina.  He  and  former  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  were  twice  the  sole  opponents  of  cru- 
cial   Senate    action    that   helped    move    this 

nation  further  into  that  tragic  conflict. 

The  vigorous  and  active  later  yean  of  his 
life  exemplified  the  lines  of  Dylan  Thomas 
that  he  loved  so  much:  "Old  age  should  bum 
and  rave  at  close  of  day."  Tet  they  were  only 
the  continuation  of  a  career  always  remark- 
able for  its  versatility  and  for  the  fidelity  it 
revealed  to  certain  Ideas.  Born  In  New  Tork 
City,  Mr.  Gruening  went  on  to  Harvard  with 
the  Intention  of  foUowlng  the  footsteps  of 
his  father  Into  medical  practice.  He  finished 
medical  school,  but  gave  up  his  Internship 
for  a  chance  to  become  a  Journalist.  He 
wrote  criticism  and  editorials  before  becom- 
ing, at  age  27,  managing  editor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Traveler.  One  of  his  contributions  to 
American  Jo\irnallsm  In  that  Job  was  to  - 
change  the  policy  of  designating  the  race  of 
persons  in  the  news.  HU  was  one  of  the  first 
major  metropolitan  newspapers  to  take  that 
step.  He  moved  on  to  The  Nation  magazine, 
reported  on  the  Mexican  war  and  eventuaUy 
became  director  of  the  new  Division  of  Ter- 
ritories and  Island  Possessions  In  1935. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  his  love  affair 
with  Alaska,  to  the  development  of  which  he 
made  Incalculable  contributions.  As  the  ap- 
pointed governor,  he  was  Instrumental  In 
the  development  of  the  Alcan  Highway,  and 
he  ran  afoul  of  the  absentee  exploiters  of 
Alaska's  resources  by  subjecting  them  to 
taxation. 

He  worked  for  statehood  after  the  Alas- 
kans elected  him  as  unofficial  "senator,"  a 
capacity  In  which  he  lobbied  vigorously. 
When  that  battle  was  finally  won  in  1958,  he 
went  home  and  was  elected  one  of  Alaska's 
first  two  senators.  He  worked  for  the  state- 
hood of  Hawaii  and  was  proud  of  the  day 
the  Senate  took  that  vote.  It  was  his  <q>- 
posltion  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  that  marked 
the  last  of  his  Senate  service.  He  opposed 
our  Involvement  In  the  war  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. His  party  tvimed  him  out  In  the  pri- 
mary of  1968,  but  Mr.  Gruening  continued 
to  speak  out  on  the  war,  on  the  need  for 
population  control  and  on  the  key  political 
issues  of  the  moment.  His  was  a  rare,  deter- 
mined and  consistent  life,  f\ill  of  the  spirit 
that  keeps  people  young  at  any  age. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEW  DESCHLER 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  28.  1974 

Mrs.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  this  beloved  body  In  paying 
tribute  to  Lew  Deschler  whose  very  name 
Is  synonymous  with  Its  legislative  history 
and  legend. 
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I  fervently  wish  that  my  husband  Hale 
could  personally  extol  Lew's  service  and 
accomplishments  and  thank  him  for  his 
counsel  and  helpful  support  and  warm 
affectionate  friendship  throughout  many 
years  and  countless  battles  and  successes. 

On  my  own,  I  offer  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  his  extracurricular  In- 
formal consultations  with  congressional 
wives  seeking  guidance  on  parliamentary 
problems.  His  courtliness  of  manner  and 
full  attention  to  their  requests  is  appre 
elated  by  all  congressional  wives  who 
sought  his  advice  on  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure or  on  the  soundness  of  projected 
composition  of  or  changes  In  the  consti- 
tution and  by  laws  of  the  organizations 
in  which  they  held  offices. 

Although  we  wOl  miss  t'lff  dally  con- 
tact, it  is  comforting  to  know  that  Lew 
will  be  still  working  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  special  counsel  un- 
til he  completes  the  monumental  task  of  I 
compiling  House  precedents.  I 

Lew  and  his  dear  wife,  my  sweet 
friend,  Virginia,  take  with  them  my 
heartfelt  best  wishes  for  happiness  and 
sufficiently  good  health  to  enjoy  many 
years  of  well  deserved  retirement. 


CONGRESSMAN  CRAIG  HOSligER'S 
ENERGY  DATA  SHEET 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALXFOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Friday,  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  need  for  general  data  con- 
cerning our  energy  resources,  require- 
ments, and  certain  alternatives  for  sat- 
isfying them,  I  have  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing data  sheet: 
Congressman  Craig  Hosux's  Enxxgt  Data 
Sbxxt 

DEMAND 

In  1973  the  U.S.  energy  demand  was  76.6  x 
10«  BTU— 76.5  trIUion  BTU— 75.500.000.000,- 
000,000  BTU.  It  was  supplied  as  follows: 

Oil,  46  percent;  natural  gas,  32  percent: 
coal,  17  percent;  hydro,  4  percent;  nuclear, 
1  percent. 

SI7FPLT 

The  foregoing  In  terms  of  equivalents  to 
mlUlon  barrels  of  oil  per  day  (MBPD) 
amounted  to  37.2  MBPD. 

Domestic  supply  was  30.6  MBPD  and  Im- 
ports were  6.6  MBPD. 

It  had  been  predicted  that  by  1986  the  de- 
mand would  rise  to:  58  MBPD  If  unrestrained 
and  51  MBPD  with  conservation. 

We  wlU  reach  the  conservation  figure  of 
51  MBPD.  Thereupon  the  net  Increase  of 
about  21  MBPD  over  current  domestic  supply 
will  have  to  be  met  by  Increased  domestic 
production,  lmp(»ts,  or  a  combination  of 
both. 

CONSXKVATION 

The  National  Academy  of  Engineering  esti- 
mated the  conservation  potential  from  the 
above  unrestrained  demand  figure  of  58 
MBPD  for  1966  to  be: 

By  conservation:  Industrial  measures,  IJS 
MBPD:  Lower  driving  speeds,  car  pooling,  IjO 
MBPD:  Better  airplane  load  factors,  0.3 
MBPD;   Comfort  control,  1.0  MBPD. 

By  new  energy  tarings  equipment:  SmaU- 
er,  more  efllclent  cars,  2.0  MBPD:  Other 
transportation  equipment,  1.1  MBPD;  Bet- 
ter building  Insulation,  1.1  MBPD;  Reslden- 
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tlal  and  commercial  equipment,  0.4  MBPD; 
Indiutnal  processes,  1.0  MBPD. 

Total  conservation  potentials,  9.4  MBPD; 
less  15  percent  overlap — 8.0  MBPD. 

IKCXZASXD  DOMXSTIC  PaODTTCTIOK 

To  meet  reduced  1888  demand  from  domes- 
tic energy  supplies  will,  according  to  the 
NAE  estimates,  require  the  following  boosts 
In  domestic  energy  production: 

Increase  coal  production  by  a  factor  of  2. 

Increase  nuclear  power  capacity  to  one- 
third  total  electrical  capacity. 

Duplicate  present  domestic  oil  and  gas  ca- 
pacity to  get  net  26  percent  increase  In  out- 
put. 

Use  new  technologies  to  produce : 

1.1  MBPD  of  synthetic  gases  from  coal. 

0.6  MBPD  of  synthetic  liquids  from  coal. 

0.S  MBPD  of  oil  from  shale. 

Modest  Increases  In  hydroelectric  and  geo- 
thermal  power. 

COAL  PBOOUCnON 

To  double  coal  production  we  must,  typi- 
cally: 

Develop  140  new  2  MTP7  eastern  under- 
ground mines. 

Develop  30  new  2  MTPY  eastern  surface 
mines. 

Develop  100  new  5  MTPY  western  surface 
mines. 

Recruit  and  train  80.000  new  eastern  coal 
miners. 

Recruit  and  train  45.000  new  western  coal 
miners. 

Manufacture  140  new  100-cublc-yard 
shovels  and  dragimes. 

Manufactxire  2,400  continuous  mining  ma- 
chines. 

To  transport  the  Increased  production  we 
must,  typically: 

Construct  80  new  2  MTPT  eastern  rail- 
barge  systems  of  100  to  500  miles  each. 

Construct  70  new  3  MTPY  western  rail- 
barge  systems  1,000  to  1,200  miles  each. 

Construct  4  new  25  MTPY  slurry  pipelines 
of  1,000  miles  each. 

Construct  2  new  2.6  BCED  gas  pipelines 
of  1,000  miles  each. 

Mantifacture  8,000  railroad  locomotive 
units. 

Manufacture  160,000  gondola  and  hopper 
cars  of  100-ton  capacity  each. 

BXPAIfSIOK   OF   COAI^BASXD   POWXRPLAMTS 

To  meet  electrical  needs  with  coal,  we 
must: 

Reconvert  6  oil  conversion  units  per  month 
over  4  years. 

Design,  construct  and  bring  on-line  3  new 
700  Mwe  coal-fleld  units  per  month  for  10 
years. 

Design  and  manufacture  24  new  700  Mwe 
turbine  generators  every  year  for  10  years. 

Design  and  erect  180  now  2.5  MTPY  coal- 
fired  furnaces. 

Purchase  and  develop  60  new  powerplant 
sites. 

Design,  construct  and  start  up  10  new 
medlum-BTU  gas  conversion  plants  to  sup- 
ply 50  existing  gas-fired  units  of  400  Mwe 
each. 

Provide  260,000  acre-feet  of  water  per  year. 

COAL-BASED    STKTHSTIC    rTTEI.3 

To  produce  7.7  MBPD  of  synthetic  fuels 
from  coal  by  1985,  It  will  be  necessary  to: 

Construct  20  new  250-mlUlon  CPD  meth- 
ane-from-coal  plants. 

Construct  8  new  40,000  BFD  methanol- 
from-coai  plants. 

Construct  10  new  medlum-BTU  gas-from- 
coal  plants. 

Conduct  an  aggressive  program  to  develop 
economical  liquefaction  prooeoaes  tising  hy- 
drogener  atlon . 

Construct  10  new  30,000-BPD  coal  lique- 
faction plants. 

on.   AMD  0A8 

To  Increase  oU  and  gas  production  by  25% 
by  1985,  It  will  be  necessary  to: 
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Find  and  open  neif  fields — most  of  these 
will  be  offshore  or  in  Alaslca. 

Increase  the  produetion  rate  from  existing 
fields  through  new  outpost  wells,  workover  of 
existing  wells,  extended  life  of  stripper  wells, 
and   increased   secondary   recovery  projects. 

Accelerate  tertiary  flecovery  methods. 

Open  up  known  reierve  fields  for  produc- 
tion. I 

Develop  recovery  methods  for  low-permea- 
blUty  sands.  j 

Drill  an  average  of  58,000  wells  each  year 
until  1985,  twice  the  1873  rate. 

on. 

To  produce  0.5  MBto  of  oil  from  shale  by 
1985.  It  will  be  necessvy  to: 

Bring  into  produotlon  50  new  6-MTPY 
shale  mines  and  retorting  plants. 

Lay,  stabilize  and  restore  5  square  miles 
of  tailings  that  are  4(  deep  each  year. 

Construct  10  new  50,000-BPD  shale  oil 
extraction  and  upgriding  plants,  Including 
pipelines  to  markets. 

Develop  and  convey  80,000  acre-feet  per 
year  of  new  water  supplies  in  water-scarce 
areas. 

NCrCLEla   POWER 


per 


To  Increase  nucleai 
total  electrical  capacU  y 

Design  and  construct 
3  new  nuclear  units 
10  years. 

Fabricate  and  deliver 
actor  pressure  shells 
tor  sets  each  year  for 

Acquire  10  to  12 
sites  per  year  for  10 

Recruit  and  train 
operators  and 
next  10  years. 

Increase  uranium 
of  6. 

Increase  uranium 
60%  over  existing 
AEC  capaclt7. 


matnte  Eiance 


Type  of  facility: 
Coal -fired    powerplant. 
Surface  coal  mine 


power  to  one-third  of 

,  we  must: 
an  average  of  2  to 
month  for  the  next 


an  average  of  30  re- 
tnd  30  turbine-genera- 
years, 
^proved  nuclear  plant 


ye  UTS. 


30,000  to  40,000  plant 
personnel  in  the 


]  production  by  a  factor 

i  nrichment  capacity  by 
4nd   presently   planned 


Typical  1973  ovt  rail  project  times 
(From  go-ahea<.  to  production) 


Years 

6-8 

2-4 

Underground  coal  zhlne 3-5 

Uranltun  exploratlcm  and  mine 7-10 

Nuclear    powerplanSl 9-10 

Hydroelectric  dam.L S-8 

Produce  oil  and  gas  from  new  fields.  3-10 

Produce  oil  and  gas  from  old  fields..  1-3 

Facilitv  capitil  requirements 
(In    1973- r4   dollars) 

To  pay  for  all  th|e  facilities  needed  to 
achieve  maximum  domestic  energy  supply  by 
1985  would  require,  ^ry  roughly,  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars: 

Oil  and  gas 

Uranium  rnining  and 
Coal: 
Production  and  trafasportatlon 


mrictiment. 


160-200 
11-14 

18-24 

Synthetic  fuel  prodfictlon ._      16-22 

3-5 


Shale  oil 

Electricity: 

Nuclear  plants 1 9&-110 

Fossil  fkUd  renewabl »  plants 60-70 

Transmission  and  d  strlbutlon 135-165 


Total    (rounded) 480-010 

The  $500  to  $600  billion  for  in-place  facili- 
ties will  require  about  another  $100  billion 
for  infrastructure  supjiort.  $700  billion  would 
average  $60  bllllon  per  year  until  1985.  For 
comparison: 

Current  investmentb  in  the  energy  indus- 
try are  about  $30  bllllbn  per  year. 

1970  industrial  plant  and  equipment  in- 
vestment for  all  purposes  was  about  $100 
bilUon. 

OTREB     IMPOBTAMT     CONSmEHATIOirS 

If  these  programs  are  to  be  carried  out  by 
1886  a  number  of  li»portant  problems  will 
have  to  be  solved: 
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A  balance  will  have  Ito  be  reached  between 
environmental  and  energy  obJectlTes  (Sul- 
fur dioxide,  land  reclamation,  offshore  oQ 
and  gas  operations,  oil  refineries,  nuclear 
power  plants,  etc.)       ; 

An  extensive  manpdwer  training  program 
will  be  needed  (30,000  additional  engineers, 
190,000  additional  skilled  construction  work- 
ers, 340,000  additional  operators.) 

Water  must  be  mad^  available. 

TBC  ROLE   or  Tl^   COVXRNMEKT 

If  domestic  energy  supplies  are  to  be  devel- 
oped to  their  Tnarlrmfm    levels  tO  mlnlmlTB' 

dependence  on  foreign  sovirces,  the  govern- 
ment must  take  the  leadership  to: 

Develop  a  long-termj  comprehensive  energy 
policy.  I 

Reduce  administrative  constraints. 

Reduce  the  risks  to  developers  of  new  tech- 
nologies. I 

Support  selected  algh-rlsk,  high-payoff 
developments.  I 

Compile  and  disseminate  energy  data  and 
Information.  ] 

Establish  energy  cocfBervatlon  standards. 

Poster  an  economic  Environment  that  will 
attract  Investment  caDltal  into  the  energy 
Industry.  f 

There  must  be  a  cooperative  effort  between 
the   govenmient  and  jthe  energy  industry: 

There  is  not  time  lo  create  new  institu- 
tions. I 

The  goverrmient  mjust  establish  a  well- 
defined  national  energy  policy  and  conduct 
licensing  and  regtUato^  actions  so  that  large 
sums  of  private  capital  are  Invested  and  the 
public  Interest  is  proteeted. 

The  energy  industry  has  the  managerial 


and  technical  sUlls 
Energy  content  of 


do  the  Job. 
natural  resources 


[In  Btu] 

Oil,  barrel  (Bbl.) \ 8,800,000 

Natural  gas,  cubic  foo^  (CF) l,  OOO 

Coal: 

Bitumlnous,  ton L 26,000,000 

Lignite,  ton J. 14,000.000 

Average,  ton  (weigh*  according 
to  present  production) 25,000,000 

One  Barrel  of  oU  equals  42  gallons. 

One  kilowatt-hour  (kWh  equals  3,412  BTU. 

A  typical  thermal  power  plant  consumes 
about  11,000  BTU  per  |kWh  produced  due  to 
conversion  losses. 

oil  per  day  (MBbL/ 


ousand  million  cubic 


One  million  barrels 
day)  Is  equivalent  to: 

Natural  gas:   6.8  tt 
feet/day. 

Coal — 

Bituminous:  225,000  tons/day. 

Lignite:  420,000  tons/day. 

Average:  235,000  tonp/day. 

In  general,  bltumlnlous  coal  is  fotmd  in 
the  east,  and  lignite  1^  the  west. 

Jime  1974. 


LIVESTOCK  CR] 
BON. 


IT  OR  BANK 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  wm  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  {Speaker,  the  Senate 
recently  passed  an  ^nergency  Livestock 
Credit  Act  and  the  If  ouse  will  be  consid- 
ering a  similar  mQasure  in  the  near 
future — ^H.R.  15560.  This  bill  is  intended 
to  remedy  the  crisis  facing  the  cattle 
farmers.  In  brief,  tjie  problem  is  that 
farmers'  prices  have  dropped  35  percent 
since  their  record  high  last  year.  Because 
retail  prices  have  not  dropped  ccwnpara- 
tlvely,   consumers   are  not  purchasing 


beef  and  the  beef. 


therefore,  is  stock- 
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piled  in  warehouses.  The  only  solution 
to  this  problem,  which  the  proposed  bill 
does  not  address,  is  lowering  the  retail 
price  of  beef  and  thus  increasing  con- 
sumption. This  bin  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  bailout  for  banks.  If  approved,  this 
bill  would  permit  the  banks  to  refinance 
existing  loans  at  existing  all-time  high 
interest  rates  and  be  assured  that  the 
loans  and  interest  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Gtovemment.  The  fanners  will  have 
larger  than  ever  loans  to  repay  and  in  a 
year's  time  will  be  In  a  worse  situation 
than  they  are  in  today.  What  is  more,  the 
Government  will  be  out  $2  billion. 

This  was  an  ill-conceived  and  hastily 
approved  bill.  It  was  voted  out  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  in  less  than  20 
minutes.  ITils  bill  in  no  way  helps  con- 
sumers, does  not,  in  fact,  help  farmers, 
but  will  be  a  real  boost  for  banks  with 
undercoUaterallzed  loans  and  investors 
in  tax  shelters  who  bit  off  bigger  losses 
than  they  figured.  I  oppose  this  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  I  have 
sumer  orgEuiizatlons  who  are  also  op- 
received  statements  from  national  con- 
posed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  have 
enclosed  these  statements  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues: 

National  Constjmehs  League, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  28, 1974. 
Congressman  Peter  Petser, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Petser:  The  National 
Consumers  League,  the  nation's  oldest  con- 
sumer organization.  Is  concerned  about  the 
passage  of  a  bill  that  will  aid  neither  farm- 
ers nor  consumers.  The  Emergency  Livestock 
Credit  BUI  (HR  15560)  rather  than  benefitmg 
the  farmers  during  this  critical  time,  wUl 
benefit  the  interests  of  the  banking  industry. 

National  Consumers  League  recognizes  that 
the  cattle  producers  are  in  a  crisis  situation, 
but,  we  are  opposed  to  HR  15560  as  a  remedy 
to  the  situation.  It  wUl  not  alter  the  basic 
problems  that  have  brought  us  to  this  point. 

Consumers  are  opposed  to  subsidizing  the 

already  thriving  banking  Industry,  when  both 

the  producers  and  those  who  pay  high  prices 

for  beef  are  in  need  of  meaningful  solutions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EixxN  Haas, 
Jkzsociate  Director. 


CoNSTTMZR  Acnoir, 
FOR  Improved  Food  and  Drttgs, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  28, 1974. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pktsis:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  adding  our  comments  on  HH. 
15560,  the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Bill  of 
1974. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  any  legislation  Is 
necessary.  However,  it  Is  clear  that  this  bill 
subsidizes  the  banking  Interests'  and  not  the 
farmers'  Interests.  HJt.  15560  will  neither 
help  the  farmer  nor  the  consumer  and 
should  not  In  Its  present  form  be  voted  into 
law. 

Thank  you  tea  expressing  an  Interest  In 
our  views. 

Sincerely, 

Jamis  S.  Tusnxk, 

Codirector. 

CATRT    STTXiEBBOZR, 

;5podfreetor. 

Nationai,  Consttmxu  Cowokzss, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  27, 1974. 
Congressnmn  Peter  A.  PxTsoe, 
Agriculture    Committee,    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives. Washini^on,  D.C 
Dear  Congrsssmait  Pktbb:  Tba  bill  HJt. 
15560,  which  was  originally  designed  to  as- 
•ist  the  cattle  industry  in  their  present  crlsU, 
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has  become  so  diluted  that  it  serves  neither 
the  cattlemen  nor  the  consiuner.  If  this  bUI 
is  allowed  to  pass  it  Is  apparent  that  the 
only  real  benefits  wlU  be  those  accrued  by 
the  bankers. 

The  National  Consumers  Congress,  there- 
fore. Joins  you  m  opposing  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

AnjEEM  CtoRMAN, 

Executive  Director. 


UNLEADED  GASOLINE  PROBLEM 
NOT  SOLVED 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1. 
1974,  during  the  debate  on  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Coordination  legislation.  I 
rose  and  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues 
present  the  dangers  and  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  conversion  to  lead  free 
gasoline  and  its  possible  effects  upon  the 
automobile  industry.  The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  issued  a  press  re- 
lease earlier  this  month  eissuring  every- 
one that  sufficient  unleaded  gas  will  be 
available.  General  Motors  has  even  tried 
to  confirm  this  by  releasing  a  study  by 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  to  the  effect  that 
the  production  of  unleaded  gasoline  is 
no  more  expensive  than  that  of  conven- 
tional fuels.  In  contradiction  to  these 
sources,  I  have  been  shown  evidence  by 
the  American  Automobile  Association 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  foregoing. 
In  support  of  my  views.  I  wish  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
from  the  Detroit  News  of  June  23,  1974, 
entitled:  'Reject  Lead  Gas  Orders, 
Dealers  Told"  and  another  article  from 
the  Oil  Daily  of  June  27.  1974.  entitled, 
"API  Rebuts  Little  Study  on  Unleaded 
Gas'l.  Cost"  for  the  edification  of  my 
colleagues.  The  articles  follow : 
"Reject  Lead  Oas  Orders."  Deauxs  Told 
(By  Robert  W.  Irvln) 

The  Service  Station  Dealers  Association  of 
Iidchigan  Is  warning  its  members  In  r\o  un- 
certain terms  not  to  seU  leaded  gasoline  to 
owners  of  any  1975  cars  even  if  someone  Is 
on  the  way  to  the  hospital  in  an  emergency. 

The  warning  comes  from  Charles  Shipley. 
the  association's  executive  director,  in  the 
current  issue  of  Its  monthly  magazine  caUed 
the  Service  Station  Dealers  News. 

Most  1975  model  cats  will  have  catalytic 
converters,  which  are  mufller-llke  devloes 
using  platinum  and  which  can  be  poisoned 
by  leaded  gasoline.  When  they  i^e  ruined  by 
the  lead,  they  will  no  longer  contrtd  cu 
engine  pollution. 

Hence,  the  government  is  requiring  many 
stations  to  carry  unleaded  gasoline  for  these 
cars.  The  government  Is  doing  this  under 
force  of  law  and  violators  can  be  fined  for 
putting  leaded  gas  in  catalyst  cars. 

Actually,  Shipley's  warning  goes  beyond 
the  lettMT  of  the  law  because  some  '75  models 
will  not  have  catalysts  and  thus  can  still 
use  leaded  gasoline.  And  the  penalty  is  not 
as  strict  as  he  says, 

Shipley  tells  the  dealers:  "If  a  dealer  puts 
leaded  gasoline  in  a  Td  model  car  he  can  be 
fined  $10,000  for  each  offense.  It  is  the  dealer's 
responsibility  to  make  sure  no  produet- 
mlzlng  takes  plaoe. 

"If  the  owner  of  a  "76  wants  you  to  put 
leaded  gasoUne  in  that  car— say  no. 

"If  you  have  no  lead  free'  and  the  driver 
of  a  '75  Insists  that  be  has  to  get  a  sick  child 
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or  a  sick  wife  to  the  hospital — call  an  am- 
bulance or  the  poUce— don't  seU  him  leaded 
gasoline  ...  If  you  are  out  temporarily,  or 
for  any  reason  do  not  have  the  lead  free, 
make  siire  that  nothing  else  is  put  into  '75 
models. 

"Oasollne  that  is  carried  on  service  trucks 
for  out-of-gas  caUs  should  be  lead  free  at  all 
times." 

The  reason  for  Shipley's  concern  Is  the 
penalty  faced  by  those  who  put  the  wrong 
gas  in.  Actually,  federal  officials  say  the 
penalty  on  putting  In  the  wrong  kind  of 
fuel  wUl  be  $10,000  per  day  of  violation,  not 
per  car  as  Shipley  implies. 

"It  woiUd  be  the  same  penalty  If  a  sta- 
tion put  10,000  gallons  Into  1,000  cars  or  10 
gallons  into  one  car  in  a  day,"  an  olSclal  said. 

But  that's  probably  a  small  point  for  a 
small  service  station  operator  to  quibble 
over. 

In  any  case,  Shipley  warns  the  dealers, 
"the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
announced  that  they  wUl  institute  a  strong 
enforcement  program  and  are  considering 
the  use  of  other  interested  groups  in  mak- 
ing checks  on  retaUers  of  gasoline.  This 
means  that  some  pubUclty-seeklng  group 
may  pick  you  as  an  example  of  non-c(Hn- 
pllance. 

"Don't  let  It  happen  to  you.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  is  a  lot  to  pay  for  being,  careless 
about  lead  free  sales. 

"The  EPA  has  ordered  the  Industry  to  'Get 
the  lead  out.'  The  benefits  tha.t  will  come 
from  this  order  are  certlanly  open  to  ques- 
tion but  It  is  in  your  best  interest  as  a 
dealer  to  foUow  the  regulation  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  It  is  much  cheaper  that  way." 

It  Is  also  going  to  be  controversial  if 
dealers,  indeed,  do  turn  down  motorists  who 
are  out  of  gas  and  unable  to  find  lead-free 
fuel,  especially  in  an  emergency,  and  espe- 
cially If  their  car  can  do  without  unleaded 
gasoline. 

Not  aU  '76  cars  will  have  converters.  It 
will  be  possible  to  meet  the  standards  with- 
out them  on  some  engines.  The  dealers 
should  be  told  to  take  this  into  account 
when  refusing  to  seU  leaded  gas  to  the 
owner  of  a  IS  model  car. 

API  Rkbttts  LrTTi.s  SruDT  on  Unleaded 
Gasoline  Cost 

Washington. — ^The  American  Petr<de\im 
Institute  has  prepared  a  rebuttal  to  study 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  which  contends  that 
unleaded  gasoline  is  no  more  expensive  to 
produce  than  conventional  leaded  fuels. 

The  study  was  released  by  E.  M.  Estes, 
executive  vice  president  of  General  Motors 
on  June  7. 

API  argues  that  the  study  might  not  apply 
to  the  overall  U.S.  refining  industry  since  it 
assumes  that  a  refinery  with  the  capacity 
to  process  100,000  b/d  of  crude  adequately 
represent  the  refining  Industry. 

"In  fact,"  API  said,  "41  %  of  U.S.  refining 
capacity  is  represented  by  refineries  smaller 
than  100,000  barrels  daUy  and  20%  by  re- 
fineries under  50.000  b/d." 

The  API  alleges  several  other  flaws  in  the 
study  including: 

WhUe  the  study  notes  that  more  severe 
penalties  will  be  suffered  by  smaller  refin- 
eries, its  conclusions  are  not  adjusted  to 
take  account  of  this  fact. 

The  study  assumed  a  tmlformlty  in  re- 
finery processing  procedures.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  great  diversity  of  processing  sobemee  em- 
ployed by  individual  refiners  In  converting 
crude  oU  into  gasoline  and  other  products. 

The  study  makes  numerous  assumptions 
in  regard  to  the  octane  levels  of  the  many  and 
varied  components  that  are  used  to  blend 
unleaded  gasoline  but  does  not  provide  sub- 
stantiation of  those  assumptions. 

The  study  erroneously  assumes  that  U.S. 
refineries  are  not  currently  maxlmlKlng  out- 
put of  gasoline,  relative  to  other  products. 

"The  study  assumes  that  01  RON  (research 
octane  number)   gasoline  will  be  adequate 
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to  satisfy  the  octane  needs  of  all  1975  and 
later  model-year  automobiles.  Tbis  assump- 
tion may  prove  unrealistic,  according  to  many 
experts. 

"The  Arthur  D.  Little  study  is  basically 
theoretical  and  cannot  be  used  to  predict 
Individual  refinery  capabilities  and  costs. 

"Finally,  the  study  ignores  the  fact  that 
unleaded  gasoline  will  require  segregated 
storage  and  will  Involve  substantial  added 
distribution  costs."  API  stated. 


THE  REALITY  OP  INTER- 
DEPENDENCE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THB  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28,  1974 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April, 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  address  to 
the  special  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  Congress.  The  Secretary 
stressed  the  need  for  the  international 
community  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
reality  of  interdependence  by  greater 
efforts  of  cooperation. 

This  theme  must  remain  prominent  in 
our  minds  whenever  we  think  about  our 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
reality  of  interdependence  becomes  more 
glaringly  apparent  to  us  with  each  pass- 
mg  day.  The  fate  of  all  nations  is  tightly 
intertwined.  At  the  special  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  Secretary-Gen- 
eral Kurt  Waldheim  listed  six  problems 
which  the  international  commimity  must 
solve  through  cooperative  action  in  order 
to  avoid  unprecedented  global  tragedy: 
massive  poverty,  rampant  population 
growth,  the  food  and  energy  shortages, 
the  arms  race,  and  worldwide  inflation. 
And  each  of  these  problems  has  a  bear- 
ing on  all  the  others;  as  one  of  them 
festers,  each  of  the  others  becomes  more 
acute. 

David  Broder  wrote  an  excellent  article 
on  this  dilemma  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  1.  Although  the 
article  is  almost  2  months  old,  It  is  as 
timely  now  as  It  was  when  it  appeared, 
especially  since  the  House  is  about  to  re- 
consider the  blU  for  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Development 
Association,  and  take  up  this  year's  for- 
eign stssistance  bill : 

TxjRNDic  Toward  Olobai.  Probi.emb 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

In  the  first  three  days  after  Congress  re- 
turned from  its  Easter  recess,  at  least  a  dozen 
senators  and  representatives  put  into  the 
Congressional  Record,  with  suitable  com- 
mendations, the  text  of  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger's  Aprtl  16  address  at  the  United 
Nfttloos  on  "the  dudlenge  of  interdepend- 
ence." 

Just  why  Kissinger's  somber  chaUenge  to 
the  international  assembly  to  "come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  of  our  Interdependence"  should 
have  struck  a  chord  with  so  many  legislators 
Is  hard  to  say.  But  It  is  at  least  possible  to 
hope  that  It  liidlcates  that  even  with  the 
current  preoccupation  with  our  domeetle  po- 
litical crisis,  there  are  world  Issues  of  such 
enormous  scale  that  sensible  people  cannot 
Ignore  them. 

In  a  serlaa  of  eloquent  and  impassioned 
columns.  Jamee  Beston  and  Anthony  Lewis 
of  the  New  Yorit  Tlmee  have  been  raising 
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their  voices  to  proklalm  that  the  threat  of 
International  econinlc  warfare  turning  into 
a  global  cycle  of  inflation  and  depression — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  massive 
famine  among  the  miUion  already  suffering 
the  effect  of  malnutrition — is  slightly  more 
consequential  than  Watergate. 

Reston  worries  that  the  press  and  the  pol- 
iticians are  ignoring  "the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  the  prices  and  resources  of  the  earth  " 
and  he  may  be  rtgbt.  But  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  RecArd— that  mirror  of  the 
politicians'  mlnds-flndlcate  someone  is  lis- 
tening. I 

There  one  finds  the  beleaguered  President 
taking  tUne  to  remfcid  those  who  sit  in  Judg- 
ment on  him  that  despite  the  national  wear- 
iness with  the  cost  of  foreign  aid,  "It  Is  clear 
that  in  the  modern;  world,  peace  and  poverty 
cannot  easily  endurfe  side  by  side." 

And  while  Mr.  Nljcon  pleads  with  Congress 
to  reverse  the  House's  January  mistake  in 
refusing  the  »1.5  bttUon  VS.  contribution  to 
the  International  t)evelopment  Association 
his  old  rival.  Sen.  CHorge  McCksvem  (D-S.D.) , 
is  seconding  Kissinger's  pledge  of  American 
cooperation  In  meeting  the  worldwide  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Wisdom  comes  4te,  but  now  it  comes 
to  people  of  all  iartles  and  persuasions 
The  old  mternatloi^lsts— the  Hubert  Hum- 
JI^^IL  *«f,  i'^°^j  Javltses  and  the  Gale 
♦cord,  as  they  have  for 
or  foreign  aid  and  food 
ral  trade  policies. 
_.  .       .^  -    -   Joined   by   Sen.  Robert 

Dole,  the  engagingly  cynical  Kansas  Re- 
publican, who  Is  mdved  to  put  Into  the  Rec- 
jurch  World  Ser\'lces  of 
world  food  crisis."  They 
sn.  Walter  (Dee)  Hud- 
3  Democrat  from  Ken- 
ils  colleagues  ought  to 
-  —  — fned  from  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  and  then  confirmed 
from  Kentucky  Industrial  leaders  about  "the 
growing  VS.  relian<|e  on  Imports  for  a  large 
portion  of  raw  materials." 

It  Is  a  long  step  [from  the  recognition  of 
a  problem  to  the  action  needed  to  deal  with 
it,  particularly  whei  the  problem  Is  as  mas- 
sive and  complex  as  (that  of  the  International 
economy.  Nevertheless,  It  is  meaningful  when 
a  variety  of  Amertoan  politicians— preoccu- 
pied with  their  Barochlal  interests— talk 
as  If  they  understood  what  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim  meant 
when  he  said  that,  "The  pursuit  of  short- 
term  national  Interests  by  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  can  no  longer  provide  even 
a  brief  reprieve  from  the  Inevitable  result 
of  the  present  tren<l«." 

But  what  a  task  (we  face.  Waldheim  laid 
It  out  m  brief  fonii  m  his  speech  opening 
the  General  Assembly's  special  session  on 
the  world  economy  »nd  natural  resources. 

"There  are  sU  connected  problems,  Wald- 
heim said,  that  mutt  be  faced  and  mastered 
to  a,vold  the  tragedy  that  now  confronts 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  planet;  the  massive 
poverty  that  still  grips  two-ttilrds  of  the 
worlds  people;  the  population  growth  that 
adds  more  than  I  tnllllon  new  claimants  a 
week  on  our  finite  Hwources;  the  food  short- 
age that  has  left  Uterally  no  margin  of  safety 
against  famine  on  a  more  massive  scale  than 
we  have  ever  wltneaed;  the  eneigy  abortage 
that  hampers  all  form  of  economic  growSi 
including  food  prciluctlon;  the  continued 
waste  of  an  estlmafcd  H  bllUon  a  week  on 
producing  weapons  of  war;  and  the  world- 
wide Inflation,  fed  by  all  thoae  forces,  which 
threaten  to  destroy  the  fragile  international 
economic  and  monetary  structxire. 

When  viewed  In  those  terms,  the  domestlo 
poUtlcal  problems  9f  any  one  nation,  even 
our  own,  seem  almost  Inslgnlflcant.  u  the 
members  of  Congress  appear  to  raeoenlze 
from  time  to  time. 
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HON.  FRAHK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   lLLINO;[S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CI '  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Jfine  28,  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIoi  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstaiiding  cultiu-al  contri- 
bution that  the  Hfellenlc  Orchestral  As- 
sociation is  makiilg  in  my  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  John  DarosJ  who  serves  as  presi- 
dent and  chalrinkn  of  the  governing 
members  of  the  Hellenic  Orchestral  As- 
sociation, is  an  eminent  citizen  of  our 
community  and  ias  always  given  his 
staunch  support  tjo  the  Orchestral  As- 
sociation as  well  as  to  many  other  worthy 
endeavors. 

In  his  efforts,  ha  has  been  aided  by  the 
capable  and  dedicfited  governing  mem- 
bers of  the  Hellenic  Orchestral  Associa- 
tion who  are:  Taki$  Christopoulos,  Pierre 
Austin  DeMets,  4ean  Fardulli,  Angelo 
iianaras,  Peter  Oian- 
S.  J.  Gregory,  John 
^otias,  Gus  Landers, 
imes  Mezilson,  John 
O'Malley,  Nick  Pappas.  D.  Parry,  X.  C. 
Payne,  Nicholas  Pi^assas,  Ted  Vombrack. 

On  July  5  and  July  6  in  Chicago  at 
Orchestra  Hall,  the  Hellenic  Orchestral 
Association  will  present  a  U.S.  premier 
performance  of  the  National  Lyric 
Opera  of  Greece.  The  concerts  on 
these  2  days  will  be  video  taped  and 
filmed  for  theater  \n  their  entirety.  Also, 
arrangements  havQ  been  made  for  these 
performances  to  b«  televised  throughout 
the  mainland  of  Greece  and  in  all  of  the 
Greek  Islands.  The  televised  perform- 
ances will  also  be. shown  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada. 

I  commend  the  Hellenic  Orchestral 
Association  for  making  it  possible  for  our 
citizens  to  view  thi  great  musical  artists 
from  Greece  who  will  perform  at  Or- 
chestra Hall  in  Chicago  next  week,  for  it 
is  programs  like  this  that  have  helped  to 
disseminate  knowledge  of  other  cultures 
and  have  brought  about  a  greater  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  great 
cultural  contributions  made  by  Greece 
and  by  other  natldns  to  the  world. 

The  program  for  the  concert  follows: 

HZLLXNTC   OaCRESTRAt   ASSOCIATION  PEKSXHTS 

AT  Obchestra  Hai4.,  Chicago,  Iix.,  a  Coh* 

OBIT    ON    nUDAT,    ^Tn.T    6,    AND    SATUIOAT, 
JTTLT  6,    1974,   AT   8  P.M. 

Musical  Director:  Emanuel  Plculas. 

Piano  Accompanist:  Desplna  Helmls. 

Soloists  from  the  National  I^rie  Opera  of 
Greece:  Flora  Kazan0]lan,  Soprano;  Tdanda 
dl  Tasso.  MezEo-Socrano;  TaUs  Skafldai^ 
Tenor,  Vassllls  Fakl^as,  Bass. 

Chorus. 

PBt>caAu 

EUada  (Greece)  mJ  Vourtsls. 

To  Kentlma  Tie  I  (Her  Embroidery)  lb. 
Sakellarldls. 

Laflna  ('The  Doe)[N.  Skalkotas. 

Aflno  Ts  Stla  Ottiorfes  (FaieweU  Ftom 
Lovely  Gins)  N.  I«vdas. 

nOKA  XAEAXBJUN 

Ta  MatU  Tou  Dlipou  (Dlmou'a  Bres)  V- 
LftTdas. 
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AaharoulA  (Qlrl's 


tfame)  M.  Lavdas. 


Pantrevoun  Tin  Agapl  Mou  (They  Wed  My 
Beloved)  N.  Lavdas. 

PsUa  Sto  Metopo  (In  the  Front  Une)  Th. 
SakeUarldla. 

TAKIS   SKAFIOAB 

Lyaml  (The  Lost  Lamb)  Th.  ^athl. 

(a)  Ante  Klmlssou  Korl  Mou  (Go  to  Sleep 
My  Love)  S.  VassUiadls. 

(b)  Mia  Mlstlki  Elplda  (The  Secret  Hope) 
S.  VasslIIadls. 

Two  Greek  songs 

(a)  PloB  AsslUs  (The  Proud  Youth)  M. 
Ravel. 

(b)  Yaroumbl  (Girl's  Name)  M.  Ravel. 
Fera  Stoua  Fera  Kambous  (Off  In  the  Dis- 
tant Fields)  O.  Platonos. 

TOLANOA  DI  TASSO 

O  AetOB  (The  Eagle)  G.  Sklavos. 

O  Llngoe  (The  Wolf — A  Hero  of  1821)  St. 
Valtetslotls. 

O  Tero  DImos  (The  Old  Hero)   P.  Karrer. 

AyoyatlB  (Mtile-Sklnner)  N.  HadsiapoBto- 
lou. 

VASSILIS   FAKITSAS 

fterkyra  (Eorfu)  M.  Vourtsls. 
F.  Kazandjian.  7.  di  Tasso,  T.  Skafldas,  V. 
Fakitsas 

INTERMISSION — 15    MINOTZS 

CenerentOla  Arlsl:   "Nacqul  all'  affano",  O 
Bosslnl. 
Carmen  aria  "Habanera".  G.  Bizet. 

TOLANDA    DI  TASSO 

Turandot  aria  "Nessun  dorma",  G.  Puccini. 
RIgoletto  aria  "La  Donna  e  Mobile,"  O. 
Verdi. 

TAKIS   SKAFIDAS 

La  Boheme  aria  "Quando  m  'en  vo' "  Mu- 
setta's  Waltz)  G.  Puccini. 

•Porgy  and  Bess  aria  (Summertime)  G. 
Gershwin. 

rLOSA   KAZANDJIAN 

Ernanl  aria  "Infellca  e  tuo  credevl,"  O. 
Verdi. 

Enas  Vrahos  (Rock  on  the  Mountain),  Ch. 
StromnbouUs. 

Saranta  PaUlkarla  (40  Heroes)  O.  Con- 
stantinldis. 

*01d  Man  River,  J.  Kem. 

VASSnJS  FAKITSAS 

Makedonltlko  (Macedonian  Song)  M. 
Koutoimgos. 

F.  Kazandjlan,  T.  dl  Tasso,  T.  Skafldas,  V. 
Fakitsas. 

Ta  Nlkatlria  (Hymn  of  Victory)  Finale  from 
the  Symphony  "Levendia,"  M.  Kalomlrls. 

SOLOISTS   AND   CHORUS   OF    100 

Emanuel  Plculas,  Musical  Director. 


JAN  PADEREWSKI 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF  CONNKCTICOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  28,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday, 
June  29,  marks  tiw  33d  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Ignacy  Jan  Paderewskl,  the 
great  Polish  pianist  and  statesman. 

Mr.  Paderewskl  offered  the  world  his 
talented  musical  ability  and  concen- 
trated his  undying  efforts  toward  the  re- 
unification and  freedom  of  Poland. 
Working  for  the  cause  of  Polish  Inde- 
pendence, the  pianist,  composer  and 
statesman  allied  himself  with  the  United 
States.  TO  this  day.  he  holds  a  special 

•Compliments  to  America  and  American 
Ouest.8  from  the  Greek  Qovemment. 
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place  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  ded- 
icated to  the  cause  of  worldwide  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Paderewskl  was  bom  in  Kuryl- 
owka,  Poland  in  1860.  When  he  was  only 
12  years  old  he  made  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance as  a  pianist,  beginning  a  career 
which  brought  him  world  acclaim.  Young 
Paderewskl  studied  under  Theodor  Lesh- 
etlzky,  the  greatest  teacher  of  the  time, 
at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory.  He  made 
his  debut  in  Paris  in  1888  and  toured 
America  in  1891  where  he  gathered 
friends  and  followers. 

World  War  I  interrupted  his  tours  to 
South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia. 
He  gave  up  his  concerts  and  began  the 
struggle  to  rejoin  Polish  land  divided  be- 
tween Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria.  As 
the  American  delegate  for  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Committee  in  Paris,  he  raised 
large  sums  of  money  to  further  the  cause 
of  Polish  independence  and  to  aid  vic- 
tims of  war. 

In  this  time  of  Polish  need,  Paderew- 
skl turned  to  his  friends  In  America.  He 
allied  various  Polish-American  groups  to 
work  for  reunification  and  convinced 
President  Wilson  that  Poland  must  be 
strong  and  free  to  help  insure  the  future 
peace  of  Europe.  Wilson  Included  this 
idea  in  his  14  points  which  he  presented 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1918. 

In  recognition  of  his  wartime  efforts, 
Paderewskl's  countrymen  and  women 
elected  him  president  of  Poland.  After 
the  war  he  served  with  Roman  Dmowskl 
as  a  Polish  representative  to  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference.  Paderewskl  attended 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versallle  and 
the  opening  of  the  League  of  Nation's 
proposed  by  President- Wilson. 

In  1921  the  former  pianist  returned  to 
music.  In  America  he  vras  a  houseguest 
of  President  Herbert  Hoover;  and  in 
Rome  he  was  invited  to  the  Vatican  by 
the  Pope.  Once  again,  the  political  tur- 
moil in  Europe  tore  him  away  from  the 
piano  and  his  worldwide  audience. 

After  Hitler's  forces  invaded  Poland 
in  1939,  Paderewskl  returned  to  pohtlcs 
and  joined  the  exiled  Polish  government 
in  Prance.  He  became  president  of  the 
Polish  National  CovmcU,  the  wartime 
parliament  of  Poland.  In  1940.  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  to  appeal  to 
his  friends  for  help.  After  a  brief  Illness 
Paderewskl  died  in  New  York  In  June 
1940.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
ordered  that  his  remains  be  Interred  In 
the  U.S.S.  Maine  War  Memorial  at  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  where  a  short  memorial 
service  will  be  held  June  29  at  1  pjn. 

Ignacy  Jan  Paderewskl  will  be  remem- 
bered as  an  honored  pianist,  composer 
and  Polish  patriot.  His  remains  await  a 
joyous  return  to  the  free  homeland  of  his 
dreams. 
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The  ITnlted  States  Is  In  the  grip  of  Inflation 
more  severe  than  anything  experienced  In  its 
peacetime  history. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Si}eaker,  that  is  the  opening  sentence  of 
a  special  report  on  inflation  in  the 
June  17, 1974,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  Hie  special  report  contains 
these  excerpted  observations : 

Inflation  now  is  beginning  to  hurt  bad- 
ly ..  .  rampaging  prices  and  aky-hlgh  In- 
terest rates  aren't  going  to  be  waved  away 
by  Washington  without  an  aU -encompassing 
National  effort  at  restraint — or  a  steep  reces- 
sion .  .  .  rarely  before  has  Inflation  struck 
with  such  virulence  . . .  shooting  upward  at  a 
rate  of  12  percent  a  year  . . .  Planning  for  the 
future  has  become  all  but  Impossible  f or  .  .  . 
life  Insurance  .  .  .  coUege  .  .  .  retirement  .  .  . 
Economists  spot  little  reason  for  encourage- 
ment ...  a  demand  for  goods  and  services 
that  tends  to  outrun  suppUes  .  .  .  the  VS. 
has  shortages  of  skiUed  labor,  steel,  copper, 
paper,  boxcars,  farm  machinery,  oil  drilling 
rigs  .  .  .  Most  economists  agree,  In  broad 
terms,  on  what  Is  needed  to  bring  Inflation 
under  control :  Hold  down  demand  for  goods 
and  services  and,  at  the  same  time,  take  steps 
to  Increase  supplies  .  .  Interest  rates  .  .  . 
are  now  at  the  highest  level  In  100  years  .  .  . 
The  same  Inflationary  expectations  make 
consumers  as  well  as  businessmen  believe  it 
is  better  to  borrow  and  buy  than  to  save  and 
wait  .  .  .  "inflationary  expectations"  have  to 
be  uprooted.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  excerpts 
from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  lend  a 
deserved  sense  of  urgency  to  the  search 
for  solutions  to  our  inflation  problems; 
solutions  that  will  not  create  problems 
of  deflation.  What  we  must  seek  is  a  dis- 
inflation or  a  price  stability  so  that  the 
United  States  can  embark  on  a  course 
of  sustainable  economic  growth.  In  this 
way,  we  can  bring  shortagto  co  an  end, 
provide  more  and  better  job  opportu- 
nities to  our  citizens,  and  provide  a 
healthy  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  compelling  respon- 
sibiUty  that  the  Congress  has  in  deal- 
ing with  our  inflationary  problem  relates 
to  the  handling  of  our  Nation's  fiscal  af- 
fairs. The  House  was  recently  called  upon 
to  approve  legislation  providing  a  $495 
billion  temporary  statutory  debt  ceiling 
for  the  period  from  July  1,  1974,  through 
March  31,  1975.  This  is  $95  billion  over 
the  permanent  celling  currently  in  effect. 
In  the  absence  of  enactment  of  increase 
in  the  debt  celling,  the  statutory  limita- 
tion on  our  public  indebtedness  is  sched- 
uled to  revert  to  $400  billion  on  July  1. 
1974.  On  that  date,  our  actual  debt  sub- 
ject to  limitation  will  be  approximately 
$475  billion  and  If  a  new  temporary  debt 
ceiling  is  not  approved,  we  will  have 
extra  legsJ  debt  of  about  $75  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  have  we  reached  this 
deplorable  posture  of  public  Indebted- 
ness? The  answer  Is  clear.  Through  prof- 
ligate spending  we  have  imperiled  our 
economic  vitality  and  fanned  the  fires 
of  Inflation.  In  the  post- World  War  IX 
era  we  have  doubled  our  Federal  outlays 
about  every  10  years.  It  required  185 
years  for  our  Nation  to  reach  the  $100 
billion  level  in  annual  budgetary  spend- 
ing but  it  took  only  9  more  years  to  reach 
$200  billion,  and  only  4  more  years  after 
that  to  reach  the  third  $100  billion.  For 
fiscal  year  1975,  outlays  of  $305  billion 
and  receipts  of  $294  billion  are  projected 
to  produce  a  unlfled  budget  deficit  of  $11 
billion  and  a  Federal  funds  budget  deficit 
of  $20  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1975  the  Fed- 
eral Ctovemment  will  be  required  to  pay 
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about  $32  billion  in  interest  on  the  public 
debt  without  a  penny  of  that  payment 
going  for  debt  retirement. 

In  the  last  10  years.  Congress  has  ap- 
proved $130  billion  in  deficit  financing.  It 
should  be  no  surprise  to  anyone  that  this 
sort  of  mismanagement  of  our  fiscal  af- 
fairs has  rashly  terminated  the  period 
of  price  stability  that  prevailed  In  the 
1958-64  period  and  plunged  the  Nation 
into  a  continuing  ruinous  inflation  be- 
ginning in  1965. 

I  have  recently  included  in  the  Record 
views  of  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Bums  and  of  Dr. 
Paul  W.  McCracken  Eis  to  how  America 
should  proceed  in  dealing  with  the  infla- 
tion threat  to  our  economic  well-being. 
Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woiold  like  to  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  an  informa- 
tive interview  with  U.S.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary William  E.  Simon  on  ways  to  halt 
inflation  which  appeared  in  the  special 
report  on  inflation  In  the  Jime  17,  1974, 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  In 
doing  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  editors  of  this  flne  publica- 
tion for  the  excellence  and  timeliness  of 
their  report  on  this  important  subject 
which  Is  of  compelling  national  concern. 

The  interview  follows : 
I  Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  June  17, 
1974] 

A  Wat  To  Halt  Intlation — Thx  Tkeasust 

SXCRTTABT'S   BLITZFBINT 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  this  country  going  to 
be  able  to  bring  Inflation  under  control? 

A.  We  can  do  It.  But  it  U  going  to  require 
a  curb  on  Government  spending,  and  the 
key  to  that  Is  better  co-operation  between 
the  Congress  and  the  White  House.  It  also 
requires  a  will  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  to  stop  demanding  or  accepting  the 
largesse  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  without 
paying  for  It.  It's  Just  as  fundamental  as 
that.  We  must  work  toward  balance  In  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  In  this  Oovemment. 

I  wont  buy  for  one  minute  the  idea  that 
76  per  cent  of  the  budget  Is  uncontrollable. 
Uutt  la  ft  oop  out.  We've  got  to  quit  saying 
there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  It — that 
"Congress  has  passed  the  laws,  and  here 
they  are,  even  if  we  don't  like  some  of  them." 

rm  suggesting  that  we — both  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch — had  better  take 
a  brand-new  look  at  this  and  begin  to  get 
some  fiscal  sanity  back  Into  the  picture. 

Q.  Can  you  cite  some  examples  of  what 
you  consider  bloated  federal  spending? 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  be  specific  on  recom- 
mendations right  now  because  we're  doing  a 
budget  study  on  the  controllable  side — as 
well  as  on  the  uncontrollable  side,  which  Is 
our  big  problem. 

Q.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  "controlla- 
ble" and  "uncontrollable"  Items  In  the 
budget? 

A.  Essentially,  "\incontroUable"  refers  to 
budget  Items  provided  tor  by  laws  paaaed 
In  previous  years.  In  other  words,  laws  al- 
ready on  the  books  spell  out  some  obligations 
for  more  than  one  fiscal  year.  For  Instance, 
Social  Secxirtty  payments  are  spelled  out  by 
law.  As  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
Social  Security  Increaaes,  the  amount  of 
money  goes  up,  too.  In  almoet  uncontrollable 
fashion. 

Q.  Who  la  to  blame  for  the  expansion  of 
the  uncontrollable  side  of  the  budget? 

A.  Tou  cant  Just  point  the  finger  at  Con- 
gress— or  at  the  White  Hotise.  It  has  come 
from  both  sides.  Anyway,  what's  the  differ- 
ence whether  It  was  an  Administration  plan 
or  a  congreaslonal  action  that  locked  In  new 
spending  on  an  ever-escalatlng  basis?  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  It's  there. 

Congreea  Is  about  to  pass — I  hope — a 
budget-refonn  bill  which  is  a  it^  in  the 
right  direction,  but  only  a  first  step.  Con- 
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gressmen  are  now  hflarlng  from  their  constit- 
uents that  something  has  to  be  done  about 
the  budget  and  about  Inflation.  That's  why 
we're  seeing  action.  I  met  with  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  9ouse  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  just  the  other  day,  and  to  a  man 
they  are  hearing  this  from  beck  home.  It's 
a  genuine  groundswell. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  people  are  urging  a 
cut  in  Oovemment  spending  to  deal  with 
inflation? 

A.  Tes,  sir — and  these  Congressmen  say 
that  this  will  be  Itie  most  poptilar  thing 
that  they  can  do  to  get  re-elected  this  year. 
They  tell  me  that  their  people  are  simply 
fed  up  with  the  way  the  Oovernment's  budg- 
et shoots  up  year  after  year.  It  took  this 
country  186  years  tf  get  to  100  billion  dol- 
lars of  annual  spending  in  the  budget.  But 
It  took  only  nine  nlore  years  to  get  to  200 
billion,  and  only  fo\ir  more  after  that  to  get 
to  the  third  hxindred  billion. 

Q.  In  the  past  when  people  talked  about 
cutting  federal  spending  they  were  for  it  as 
long  as  it  didn't  affeet  them — 

A.  Yes,  in  the  past  that's  been  correct.  But 
in  the  past  we've  never  had  double-digit 
inflation.  It's  always  been  well  under  10  per 
cent.  But  now  tbat  ifv'ra  above  that  Into  two 
digits,  people  are  scved.  And  If  we  want  an- 
other year  or  two  to  meet  this  head  on,  well 
be  back  in  the  same  mess  we  are  right  now, 
only  at  a  higher  rate  of  inflation,  because  it's 
going  to  start  from , a  higher  base  than  the 
one  we  started  at  two  years  ago,  which  was 
3  per  cent.  ' 

It's  the  same  wltlj  Interest  rates.  Interest 
rates  this  time  started  up  from  8  or  8 14 
per  cent.  During  tae  credit  crunch  In  '66, 
they  started  at  6  per  pent. 

Each  year  we're  ghndlng  more  and  more 
inflationary  expectatton  and  actual  Inflation 
into  our  economy,  abd  If  we  dont  begin  to 

turn  It  around,  not  0nly  on  the  fiscal  side 

on  the  spending  side — but  on  the  financing 
side  of  It,  this  county  is  headed  for  disaster. 

The  financing  side  as  little  understood.  But 
It  is  staggering  when  you  realize  that  bor- 
rowing by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  Its 
agencies  today  takes  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
funds  raised  in   tha  securities   markets. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  in  an  election  year 
Congressmen  are  going  to  vote  to  cut  Oov- 
emment spending? 

A.  I  certainly  do.  For  the  first  time  we 
have  a  chance  of  dolag  something  because  of 
the  double-digit  inflation.  If  we  ever  had  a 
chance  to  cut  back,  iow  is  the  time.  I'm  not 
saying  we  can  balance  the  fiscal  '75  budget 
[for  the  year  starting  July  1,  1974].  I  dont 
think  it's  advisable  to  slam  on  the  flacal 
brakes  that  quickly.  But  we  must  make  a 
step  in  that  direction  and  then  move  to- 
ward balance  In  '76. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  budget  cut  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  dUectlon?  Roy  Ash,  Di- 
rector of  the  Ofllc«  of  Management  and 
Budget,  has  said  you  couldn't  find  as  much 
as  6  billions — 

A.  It  all  depends  whether  one  wants  to  take 
a  look  at  the  uncontrollables.  Tou  probably 
couldnt  find  6  or  6  billion  if  you  Just 
wanted  to  look  at  tbe  controUable  portion 
of  it.  I'm  talking  aliout  the  uncontrollable 
Bide.  I 

You're  going  to  saj,  "Well,  how  do  you  get 
that  done?"  The  anstver  Is  that  you  identify 
programs  that  are  oferfunded — whether  It's 
food  stamps  or  the  many  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare—or wherever  Itjls  that  the  budget  has 
grown  tremendouslyi 

Q.  Don't  you  have  to  go  to  Congress, 
though,  and  get  a  change  In  the  law? 

A.  Ttiat's  right — you  do. 

Q.  Isnt  It  a  fact  that  every  time  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  tbat— on  school  liinches,  milk 
progntma,  almost  anything— he's  been  beaten 
down?  . 

A.  That's  been  true.  But  I'm  not  going  to 
take  the  attitude:  "A,  hell,  we've  tried  that 
before:  It  doesnt  w^k."  z  suggest  that  It's 
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never  really  lieen  tried  before  with  every. 
body's  heart  behind  i^. 

Q.  Are  you  sugAsting  a  fundamental 
change  in  attitude  oward  things  like  the 
full-employment  bud  get? 

A.  I  am  not  a  full -employment-budget 
man.  I  don't  think  1  per  cent  of  the  people 
In  this  country  understand  the  full^employ. 
ment  concept.  It's  a  good  concept,  useful  to 
those  who  fiUly  understand  it,  Out  there  aie 
problems  with  how  it  Is  Interpreted  and  how 
It  Is  calculated.  , 

For  example,  almost  everybody  agrees  that 
a  goal  of  no  more  tiian  4  per  cent  unem- 
ployment Is  unreasonable  In  view  of  the 
change  in  the  labor  force  over  the  last  20 
years.  But  what  I  am  talking  about  is  actuaUy 
heading  toward  balance  m  the  unfied  budget 
as  we  know  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  Administration's 
ability  to  deal  with  this  in  Congress  been 
damaged  by  the  Watergate  mess? 

A.  I  can  honestly  say— and  I  dont  know 
anybody  in  this  Administration  who  spends 
more  time  on  the  HUl  and  on  the  telephone 
talking  to  Congressmen  than  I  do — that  It 
hasn't  bothered  me  one  lota. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  authority  of  the 
Pieaident  has  been  eroded  with  Congress? 

A.  I  certainly  do  no*. 

I'm  suggesting  thai  things  have  changed, 
and  events  are  going  (to  make  Congress  want 
to  go  in  the  budget-cutting  direction  because 
at  this  point  In  time  it's  the  right  thing  to  do 
pollticaUy.  They're  getting  the  ground  swell 
from  home.  Double-digit  Infiatlon  Is  a  tax 
that's  being  levied  oi  the  American  people 
and  they  don't  like  It.]  ' 

Let  me  tell  you  soniethlng:  I  think  there's 
such  a  change  In  serttlment  that  we  should 
put  what  you  might  ^all  a  "full -court  press" 
on  this  whcde  subjecti  and  really  fight  to  co- 
operate and  get  togeOier.  And  I've  talked  to 
Democrats  and  Repuhjlcans  alike  on  the  Hill 
and  that  Is  the  attitude  I  find. 

Q.  Historically,  hasn't  Infiatlon  of  the  sort 
we  have  now  been  solved  only  by  the  country 
going  Into  a  recession? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  we  can  go  back  and 
say  that  every  single  time  It's  gone  that  way. 
I  agree  that  the  danger  is  there  when  you're 
relying  solely  on  monetary  policy  to  contrd 
Inflation.  But  "if  we  use  fiscal  policy  to  re- 
strain federal  spending  and  give  monetary 
policy  a  chance  to  work,  which  Arthur  Bums 
[Chairman,  Federal  Reserve  Board)  would 
certainly  like  to  do,  khen  we  can  lick  this 
problem.  | 

I'm  a  realist.  I  don't  know  that  over  the 
long  ran  this  great  country  wlU  do  aU  these 
things,  but  I'm  on^  here  once,  and  so 
Bhouldnt  I  try  to  get  done  what's  right? 

Q  Mr.  Simon,  how  much  is  this  out  of 
your  control  in  the  tense  that  Inflation  is 
being  Imported  through  high  prices  for  oil 
and  other  basic  commodities? 

A  Our  energy  poUoy  wlU  correct  the  oU 
problem  over  time.  VntU  that  time,  obvi- 
ously, we're  going  to|  be  paying  these  high 
prices  for  foreign  oil.  But  they're  not  going 
to  tr^le  again — we  cfertainly  know  that.  If 
anything,  they're  going  to  be  lower  a  year 
from  now,  or  even  sooner,  than  they  are 
right  now.  Td  bet  onllt.  If  1  were  a  betting 
man.  J 

Now,  we  havent  aad  a  complete  pest- 
through,  yet.  of  this  Mg  run-up  in  oU  prices. 
We  won't  see  that  xmtil  the  end  of  the  year. 
For  example.  In  petrochemicals  we  have  yet 
to  see  the  full  impact.  And  there  Isn't  much 
that  you  touch  during  the  course  of  the 
day  that  lant  made  in  one  form  or  another 
In  the  petrochemical  industry.  The  high  cost 
of  oil  Is  going  to  come  out  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices  for  toothbrushes,  plastic  cups, 
and  so  on  down  the  llqe. 

Q  What  about  warn?  Now  tbat  controls 
are  ended,  wfll  theylleap  upward  and  add 
to  Inflation? 

A  My  Judgment  la{  that  while  wage  In- 
creases aren't  going  to  be  in  the  15  to  90 
per  cent  bracket,  they  are  going  to  be  signif- 
icantly above  the  6JS  yer  cent  guldeUne  tbst 
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we  had  in  effect  the  past  couple  of  years. 

Q  Does  that  mean  you  need  a  new  in- 
comes policy? 

A  No,  It  most  certainly  does  not,  because 
If  we  learned  anything  from  wage  and  price 
controls  It  is  that  they  produce  distortions 
and  compound  and  postpone  your  problems. 

What  we  must  have  Is  restraint  on  federal 
spending  so  that  the  Oovemment  won't  be 
putting  all  this  preasmre  on  the  economy 
and  the  money  markets,  forcing  interest 
rates  higher  than  they  should  be  and  keep- 
ing the  Inflation  flres  biu^ng.  This  Is  what 
has  to  be  reversed.  This  Is  fundamental. 
Then  you  can  deal  with  shortages  and  other 
inflationary  problems  by  acting  rather  than 
reacting. 

Q  Are  you  worried  that  present  interest 
rates — as  high  as  12  per  cent  or  more — will 
restrain  business  borrowing  enough  to  pre- 
vent recovery  from  the  current  elump? 

A  There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  sl\unp, 
but  actually  It  Is  isolated  to  energy-related 
activities.  Automobiles  are  the  prime  case 
in  point. 

It's  true  that  high  Interest  rates  are  post- 
poning borrowing.  There's  no  question  about 
that.  But  I'm  not  worried  about  too  little 
capital  Investment.  The  McOraw-Hlll  survey 
shows  an  increase  of  19  per  cent  In  outlays 
for  plant  and  equipment  this  year.  The 
Commerce  Department  figure  is  12.2  per  cent. 
But  whether  it's  12.2  per  cent  or  19  per  cent, 
the  evidence  Is  compelling  tbat  this  Is  a 
source  of  great  strength  In  our  business 
outlook  right  through  1975. 

Another  point  that  we  must  stress  as  far 
as  this  Inflation  problem  Is  concerned  is  that 
we  have  to  give  Incentives  to  business  to 
expand  production  of  fuel,  paper,  steel  and 
other  commodities  so  that  the  XJ.8.  doesn't 
have  to  rely  on  foreign  nations  for  these  key 
Items. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  plan  that  would  do  this? 

A.  One  thing  we're  talking  about  is  accel- 
erated depreciation.  It  works,  and  it  works 
quickly.  This  was  proven  back  In  the  Korean 
War.  In  the  Treasury  Department,  we  are 
taking  a  look  at  the  various  plans  to  expand 
production  of  these  vital  products.  We're 
dlsc\isslng  whether  It  should  be  done  on  an 
overall-all  basis  or  whether  it  should  be  done 
by  specific  industries. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  on  an  Income-tax 
cut  for  individuals? 

A.  It  would  be  highly  Inflationary. 

All  it  would  do  Is  fuel  a  demand  that's 
already  excessive.  Pec^le  would  Jxist  go  out 
and  buy  the  small-ticket  items  that  are  al- 
ready in  short  supply. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Congress  will  vote  against 
a  tax  cut  for  Individuals,  but  approve  reduc- 
tions for  business? 

A.  We're  not  talking  about  cutting  taxes 
for  business.  We're  talking  about  accelerated 
depreciation  and  other  Incentives  for  some 
of  our  basic  industries  to  assure  the  con- 
sumer that  he  can  get  commodities  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  rather  than  forcing  him  to  rely 
on  foreign  sources  at  a  much  higher  price. 

Dont  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  saying 
It  will  be  easy  to  get  this  through  Congress. 
But  we're  hopeful,  and  we're  talking  with 
the  leaders  on  the  Hill.  We're  going  Into  this 
study  with  the  encoiu'agement  of  Mike 
Mansfleld,  the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  and 
Speaker  Carl  Albert  In  the  Hou«e.  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  and  Representative  John  Rhodes, 
the  Republican  leaders  In  Congress,  are  tak- 
ing part  In  these  discussions. 

Q.  Mr.  Simon,  economists  seem  to  be  in 
disarray.  Many  are  confessing  they're  baffled 
by  this  double-digit  Inflation — that  many  of 
the  old  rules  don't  seem  to  apply.  How  can 
anyt>ody  speak  with  much  confidence  of  what 
the  cure  Is? 

A.  I'm  sorry,  but  1  dont  buy  the  first  part 
of  your  comment — that  those  In  the  eco- 
nomic profession  are  in  such  disarray  that 
they  can't  find  agreement.  The  economists 
whose  opinions  I  respect,  whether  It's  Paul 
McCracken  [a  former  Chairman  of  the  Coim- 
cll  of  Economic  Advisers]  or  many  others,  aze 
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In  fundamental  agreement  that,  leaving  the 
politics  of  the  situation  aside,  for  a  sustained 
period  of  time  there  Is  one  fundamental 
thing  that's  needed,  and  that's  prudent  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  to  make  my 
point:  Oo  back  and  trace  America's  pros- 
perity. At  the  end  of  World  War  II  it  was 
the  only  country  in  the  world  with  any  real 
power,  econcKnically  and  otherwise.  As  the 
rest  of  the  world  recovered  its  economic 
strength,  however,  the  dollar  became  over- 
valued. We  shoidd  have  changed  that  some- 
where aroimd  the  mld-60s  or  late  '50b,  but 
we  continued  with  a  fixed  exchange  rate  and 
an  overvalued  dollar.  And  as  we  were  creat- 
ing all  of  those  deflclts  and  sending  the 
lOU's  around  the  world,  you  could  find  a  lot 
of  econonUsts  who  were  predicting — some 
almost  to  the  year — that  a  fundamental 
change  would  have  to  be  made  in  our  Inter- 
national monetary  system.  And  they  were 
correct;  some  economists,  at  least,  under- 
stood what  was  going  on.  A  lot  of  tbem 
talked  about  it,  but  It  wasn't  very  popular 
to  print  what  they  said. 

I  can  give  you  a  score  of  statements  I  made 
before  I  came  to  Washington.  I  havent 
changed  my  tune  one  lota. 

Q.  Some  well-known  economists  are  saying 
that  the  1976  federal  budget,  which  you  say 
must  be  cut.  Is  too  tight — 

A.  Sure.  There's  a  group  who  believes  that 
the  American  people  have  grown  to  expect 
each  year  tbat  all  of  their  needs  are  going  to 
be  met  by  Washington,  and  "let's  Just  ignore 
the  inflationary  consequences." 

It  isn't  going  to  be  easy  to  turn  this  thing 
around.  But,  at  this  particular  point  in  time. 
I  believe  sincerely  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  It,  due  to  the  imprecedented  inflation 
rate  and  Interest  rates.  Now  that  we've  got 
people's  attention,  damn  It,  let's  do  what's 
right. 

Q.  But  what  Is  right?  President  Nixon's 
proposed  national  health  program  would  add 
5  or  6  bUllon  dollars  to  the  budget.  Are  you 
going  to  drop  the  program  and  say,  "Well, 
we're  at  a  point  where  we  can't  take  on  any- 
thing that  costly"? 

A.  I  think  you're  going  to  see  some  of  tbat, 
but  I  wouldn't  pinpoint  a  particular  pro- 
gram, because  these  things  are  being  worked 
out  right  now.  I  don't  know  what  the  Presi- 
dent will  come  down  on.  But  hell  make  the 
Individual  decisions — that  111  promise  you. 

We've  got  to  slow  the  growth  of  the  budget 
to  a  pace  that  will  provide  normal  expansion 
of  the  economy,  rather  than  the  Inflationary 
growth  rate  that  started  with  the  "guns  and 
butter"  policy  In  1964  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  Some  say  this  will  entail  self-sacrlflce 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  My  an- 
swer Is  that  when  you're  dealing  with  s 
budget  as  massive  as  306  billion  dollars,  there 
is  enough  latitude  to  get  back  to  flscal  re- 
sponsibility without  sacrifice. 

Q.  Is  your  attitude  toward  the  budget  ac- 
cepted within  the  Administration  generally? 

A.  ni  put  It  this  way:  I'm  making  signifi- 
cant progress  compared  to  where  I  started 
a  month  ago  when  I  became  Secretary  of 
the  Treasvu-y.  At  that  time,  the  whole  Idea 
was  considered  ridiculous.  And  I'm  picking 
up  a  lot  of  support  in  Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL   ACTION    ON   THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1975  BUDGET 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  session 
of  Congress  Is  now  some  6  months  old 
and  we  are  about  to  begin  a  new  flscal 
3rear  In  Just  a  few  dasrs,  so  it  Is  an  appro- 
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priate  time  to  bring  the  House  up  to  date 
on  the  status  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget. 

I.   APPKOFUAnONS   BUSnTEBS   FOB   THZ   SESSION 
AFPaOPKZATION  WOEXLOAO 

Assuming  the  conclusion  of  business  to- 
day, the  House  has  considered  this  ses- 
sion 14  appropriations  measures,  three 
involving  fical  year  1974,  and  11  involv- 
ing fiscal  year  1975.  The  Senate  has  con- 
sidered six  appropriations  measures, 
three  involving  fiscal  year  1974  and  three 
involving  fiscal  year  1975.  Two  of  these 
measures  have  been  enacted  into  law, 
one  is'in  conference  and  three  are  pend- 
ing approval  of  the  President. 
spaciAi.  KirxacT  box 

In  response  to  the  national  energy 
crisis  this  year,  seven  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  subcommittees  worked 
together  at  the  same  time  they  were  con- 
sidering their  regular  annual  bills — and 
spring  supplementals  in  some  cases — ^to 
produce  a  Special  Energy  Appropriations 
bill  for  flscal  1975.  The  Congress  ap- 
proved that  bill  in  a  timely  fashion  and 
it  is  pending  approval  by  the  President. 

EEDUCnON'S  IN  APPKOPKIATIONS  XSTIICAIXB 

In  each  of  the  last  50  years.  Congress 
has  reduced  the  budget  request  in  its  ap- 
prcq^riations  bUls.  In  completed  action  to 
date  this  session.  Congress  has  reduced 
the  budget  for  appropriations  by  about 
$1.8  billion.  During  this  session  the  House 
has  approved  reductions  of  $2.3  billion 
and  the  Senate  reductions  of  $1.4  billion. 

HOT7SE  ACTION  OP  PISCAL   1975  AFFBOPBIATTONS 


In  its  action  on  10  appropriations  bills 
for  flscal  1975,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriation  bUl  under  con- 
sideration today,  the  House  has  approved 
reductions  of  about  $600  million.  Still 
poidlng  action  by  the  House  are  the  De- 
fense, Military  Constructitai,  Foreign 
Assistance,  and  Interior  Appropriations 
bills  for  flscal  year  1975.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  place  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  a  table  reflecting  in 
some  detail  the  status  of  House  action 
on  the  appropriatlcms  bills  for  this  ses- 
sion. 

SENATE  ACTION  ON  TOCAI.  1976  APFBOPRIATIONS 
■EQT7E8T8 

In  its  action  on  two  flscal  year  1975 
appropriations  bills,  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved an  increase  of  about  $12  million. 

n.  KXVIBBD  ICAT  SO  ADUINISTXATION  BSTtlCATXS 
OF  BUDGET  T0TAI.8  FOK  FISCAL  1975 

The  "Mid-Session  Review  of  the  1975 
Budget  (H.  Doc.  93-312) "  submitted  May 
30,  1974  revised  revenue  estimates  down 
$1  billion  to  $294  billion  and  outlay  esti- 
mates up  $1  billion  to  $305.4  billion.  The 
result  was  an  Increase  of  $2  billion  In  the 
Unified  Deficit  which  Is  now  estimated  at 
$11.4  billion. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  summarizing  the  May  30 
revised  estimate: 

REVISED  ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  1975 


OutUyt 
Raceipts   Q)illloM) 


Surplus/ 
deficit 


FMienlfunds W01.4  $22L3  -$W. 

Tnistfunds 116.«  108.3  8. 

Intratovammental 

transactions —24.2  —24.2  .  

Unified  budtat 294.0  305.4  -11. 
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m.    TOTAI.    SFENOXNC    POR    FISCAL    19TS 
BXVXSSD  AOlCimSTEATION  ESTIMATX 

The  President's  revised  estimate  of 
$305.4  billion  for  total  Government 
spending  reflects  both  Increases  and  de- 
creases. Some  major  factors  were: 

BiUion 

Interest  on  the  debt +.W.0 

Unemployment  Ins.  Trust  Ftincl .8 

Veterans  beneflts .6 

Off-shore  oil  receipts  (cotinted  as    off- 
set to  outlays) —2.8 

IMPACT  OF  CONGRESSIOKAL  ACTIONS  ON 
SPEKDING 

_  During  this  session  of  Congress,  legis- 
lation has  heaa  sent  to  the  President  In- 
cluding certain  congressional  additions 
to  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget.  Completed 
congressional  action  on  the  fiscal  1975 
budget  is  currently  estimated  to  be  an 
increase  of  abont  $1.5  billion  in  outlays. 
About  $135  million  of  the  $1.5  billion  re- 
flecting congressional  action  was  included 
in  the  May  30  revised  budget. 

BFXNDUfC   KEOUCnONS    IN    APFBOFKIATIONS 
BILLS 

The  spending  impact  of  completed  ac- 
tion on  appropriation  bills  in  fiscal  year 
1975  is  an  estimated  reduction  of  $195 
million. 

SPENDING  nrCXEASES   IN   NONAPFKOPKIATIONS 
BILLS 

The  spending  impact  of  completed  ac- 
tion on  nonappropriatlons  bills  in  fiscal 
year  1975  is  an  estimated  Increase  of  $1  7 
billion. 

I  shall  insert  a  table  In  the  Record  at 
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Completed  action  an  i  congreaaionml  changm 
in  1975  of  hidgeted  outlays 


Appropriation  bUIs: 

Special  Energy  Rea^ch  &  De- 
velopment 
Second     supplemebtal 


Thousands 


1974 


+$30,000 

(1975  outlay  Impact) —216,000 

appropria- 


June  28 f  197k. 

pie  and  the  Congrei^  to  have  a  clear  Idea 
of  our  deficit  situation.  It  is  most  unf  or- 
timate  that  the  un^ed  budget  serves  to 
camoufiage  the  facte  and  soften  what  Is 
an  alarming  message.  On  May  30  the 
unified  budget  wa^  projected  to  be  In 


I  md    school 


benefits 


lostal  rate 


Subtotal, 
tlona  bills. 
Legislative  bUls: 
Urban  mass  transit  operating 

subsidy  

Child    nutrition 

lunch 

ClvU  Service  nniniifiim  retire- 
ment   

Veterans    dlsablll^ 

Increase 

Postponement  of 

Increases 

Civil  Service  survivor  beneflts 
Congressional  Recofd,  reduced 

postage  fees 
Military  flight  paj4  Incentive 
Rejection  of  salar  i  Increases 

for  federal  execu  tlves 
Food  stamp   &   S|  eclal  Milk 

Programs 

Veterans  Educatloiial  Beneflts 

(Extends     Delln  Itlng     Pe- 
riod)   


legislative 


+  1.721.514 


Subtotal. 
bUls  ... 
Total.  1976  ou^ay  Impact 
of   complete  I    congres- 
sional actloi +1,626,514 

IV.   RDOtAL   BORBOVINC   AND   THB   DEFICIT 
AN  ACCURATE  BXA]  ING  OP  THE  DEPICrr 

srrr  ation 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  most  com 


deficit  by  $11.4  bUHon.  But  tlie  unified 
budget  does  not  reflect  large  amounts  of 
-196,000  borrowing  from  the  trust  fimds  for  gen- 
eral purposes  of  Oovemment,  fimds 
which  add  to  the  public  debt  and  which 
must  be  repaid  with  interest. 

PEDBUL  BOKEOWINQ  TJP  BY  $20   BILLION 
IN  PISf^AL    1BT8 

Borrowing  requirements  are  calculated 
on  a  Federal  funds  basis  for  which  a  $19.9 
billion  deficit  is  projected  for  fiscal  1975, 
The  current  estimated  increase  in  Fed- 
eral borrowing  in  fiscal  1975  is  $20  bil- 
lion, raising  the  total  estimated  debt  sub- 
ject to  limit  to  $494  billion. 

FEDERAL  DEBT  INCREASED  BY   ONE-THIRD 
IN    5    YEARS 

Judging  from  recent  decades  in  our  fis- 
cal history,  it  would  seem  that  the  firm- 
est resolve  of  the  Government  is  that  we 
not  balance  the  buaget.  It  is  a  sobering 
fact  that  with  the  projected  increase  for 
fiscal  1975,  the  Federal  debt  will  have  in- 
creased by  one-thlrfl  in  the  last  5  years. 

V.  A  WORD  OP  CAimOK 

Congressional  action  on  the  fiscal  1975 
budget  is  not  by  aiiy  means  completed. 
The  figures  I  have  cited  will  be  changing 
almost  daily  as  Congress  continues  with 
its  business.  We  hare  a  profoundly  dis- 
turbing infiation  problem  in  this  coun- 
try. What  should  concern  us  all  are  any 
actions,   which   mirf^t-ve^acerbate   that 


+400.000 

+225,000 

+$173,000 

+  134,800 

+46,200 
+  4,600 

-8.488 
- 16.  700 

-34.000 

+40.000 

+769, 100 


this  point,  which  sets  forth  thedVtaii;  ^f    J!^/ ^fff  ^  *"  i>«?get  stm  r'eirte    SSSJ^^iSuST""  ""^  "^^"^  °° 
these  estimates:  !?,*^,^  ^^^flc"  and  tte  debt  increase.  It  is        A  table^^V  F  one-  ^fi«„    ♦    ^  * 

vitally  important  for  the  American  peo-     foUows  •     ^^  ^  ^""""^  ^  ***** 
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On  the  btsis  of  new  oM  ptiont  authority  this  table  excluriM  -h^i,  a ..        j-  •  v  -"wuc  «,  i»/4 


Bill  and  Ileal  yaar 


A.  Bills  for  fiscal  1975: 

Lagtslative  (H.R.  14012)  .  . 

Enw|y(H.R.  14434) 

Put)llc  Works— AEC  (H.R.  15155) 

State-JuJtiea-Comtnerce-Jutficiary  flf.it  IMM)" 


Transportatlofl  (H.R.  15405) 

H*8K§'Ks;r?5^siH'^RT5^7'^^^^^ 

District  of  (Muml)ia  (F»<i«ri'»iinS)W.it'l5Ml).V"""""": 


Total,  bills  for  fiscal  1975.  to  data. 


B.  Bills  for  fiscal  1974; 

Urgent  supplemental  (H.J.  Res.  941) 
2d  supplenienUI  (H.R.  14013) 

Further  urfent  supplementol  (H.R.  'f(».'\K\)\VJ'.'".'.'.'.'.'. 

Total,  bills  for  fiscal  1974 


C.  Cumulative  totals  for  the  session,  to  date. 


« Includes  $68,024,000  in  advance  1976 appropriiUons. 
OOO.OOOforurbanren.w,U,25.000,Wto?SC^,i'?s',?n'31?5S:Mr\^^^^ 


Budget  requests 
considered 


House  actions 


Reported  by 
committee 


$609, 
2, 203, 

<.412. 

5,411, 

«  3, 538. 

13,432. 

•20.887, 

5, 576, 

33, 262, 

406 


099,265 
728,000 
251,000 
809,600 
938, 552 
588,100 
851,000 
846,000 
997,000 
000,000 


$603,221,280 

2,269.828,000 

4, 475. 410, 000 

5.310,372.100 

3,307,239,000 

13,397,406,000 

20.846.332.000 

5,507,497,000 

32,876.541,000 

389,400.000 


Approved  by       Compared  trith 
House        budget  requests 


$6d3,221,280 

2, 269, 828, 000 

4,475,410.000 

5, 311, 454, 100 

3,182,239,000 

13. 4«,  420, 000 

20,846.332,000 

5,503.794,000 

33,196,541,000 

319,400,000 


-$5,877,985 

+66,100.000 

+63.159.000 

-100,355.500 

-3S6.699.S52 

-27,168.100 

-41.519,000 

-73,052,000 

-106.456,000 

-16,600,000 


750.  OOO.  000 

»  10.  532,  735,  943 

179,000.000 


i.l^,{ 


89.742.108,517       88,983.246.380       89.143,639.380  -598.469,137 


750.000,000, 

>  8, 657. 162, 043 

179.000.000 


7SiD,000.000 
'8.8111,662,043 
ty.  000.000 


-1,721,073.900 


11,461.735.943         9.586,162,043         9.740.662.043        -1,721.073,900 


101 ,  203, 844, 460       98. 569. 408, 423       98, 


,i»\, 


IK  Mo'^,'rt!rf1*,I!'JfS'?T-  O"'y.?95.l»0.000  is  reflected  as 

Wud«'tK;^?*^;^ri'i?i:*"''''''*«'''^*'''« 


CONDOMINIUMS 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

op  plorida 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  resi- 
dential condominiums  have  burgeoned 


throughout  the  United  States  which  af- 
ford  the  only  opportunity  to  secure  rea- 
sonably priced  housing  for  young  fam- 
ilies and  senior  dtlzens  with  limited 
resources,  certain  unscrupulous  develop- 
ers have  created  techniques  which,  in 
their  long-range  effects,  will  nullify  the 
beneficial  results  normally  expected  from 
the  purchase  of  a  condominium.  The 


301,423        -2,319,543,037 


.  cons  dered  at  tliit  time;  and  $2,10$,- 
legHli  lion  is  finalized. 


most  insidious  of  thise  techniques  is  the 
practice  of  placing  long-term  leaseholds 
upon  the  land  on  which  the  residential 
condominium  is  builjfc  or  on  the  common 
areas  and  facilities  \^hich  serve  the  con 
dominium  units 

These  leaseholds  ire  legally  tied  Into 
the  sale  of  the  cone  ominium  units  and 


call  for  exorbitant 


rentals  which  es- 


June  28 f  1974. 

calate  yearly  with  the  cost  of  living  even 
though  the  condominium  unit  owners 
are  required  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  main- 
tenance of  the  properties,  and  the  insur- 
ance and  taxes  thereon.  The  leases  also 
provide  that  if  the  rental  is  not  paid,  a 
lien  may  be  placed  on  the  condominium 
unit  which  is  then  subject  to  foreclosure. 

These  leases  totally  negate  the  idea  of 
home  ownership  since  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  whole  idea  that  a  man's 
home  is  his  castle,  so  that  the  condo- 
minium owner  still  finds  himself  sub- 
servient to  a  landlord  but  with  no  hope 
of  escape  since  these  lesises  in  the  main 
are  drawn  for  a  period  of  99  years. 

Recognizing  the  burden  placed  on 
condominium  unit  owners  and  being  de- 
sirous of  keeping  Federal  funds  out  of 
the  hands  of  developers  of  condominiums 
subject  to  leaseholds,  I  have  introduced 
KR.  15663  which  amends  section  234  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  withhold 
blanket  mortgage  insurance  from  condo- 
minium projects  wherein  the  common 
areas  and  facilities  are  subject  to  a  lease- 
hold interest.  This  bill  further  provides 
that  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation— ^Fannie  Mae — shall  not  pur- 
chase a  mortgage  on  a  condominium  unit 
where  the  developer  leases  the  common 
areas  or  facilities  to  the  unit  owners  or 
accepts  leases  from  them  for  which  there 
is  a  rental  charge.  Hopefully,  following 
the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  several  States  will  pass  legis- 
lation similarly  restricting  this  unfair 
practice  to  the  point  where  it  will  no 
longer  exist  as  a  burden  on  those  least 
able  to  bear  it. 

The  amendment  follows : 

H.R.  15663 
A  bill  to  amend  tb»  National  Ho\ulng  Act 
to  problblt  FHA  Insuranoe  of  blanket 
mortgages  on  condomlnliun  projects,  and 
FNMA  piirchases  of  conventional  eon- 
domlnlvun  mortgages,  where  tbe  developer 
retains  or  will  retain  a  leasehold  Interest 
In  the  common  areas  and  facilities  of  the 
project  Involved 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
234(d)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  pcuragraith  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  has  certified  to  tbe  Secretary,  as  a 
condition  of  obtaining  Insiirance  of  a  blanket 
mortgage  under  this  subsection,  that  owner- 
ship of  each  family  unit  so  sold  will  Include 
title  to  and  ownership  of  an  undivided  In- 
terest In  the  common  areas  and  facilities 
which  serve  the  project  as  described  In  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c),  and  will  not  be  subject 
to  any  leasehold  interest  (whether  reserved 
to  the  mortgagor  or  to  any  other  person)  in 
such  areas  and  facilities;  and". 

Sec.  2.  Section  302(b)  (2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "No  such  purchase  of 
a  conventional  mortgage  which  covers  a  one- 
family  condominium  unit  in  a  multlfamlly 
project  of  the  type  described  In  section  234 
JiaU  be  made  If  the  developer  (or  any  af- 
miate  thereof) .  the  sponsor  of  the  project,  or 
any  other  person  has  reserved  the  right  (A) 
to  lease  to  the  owner  of  such  unit  (or  the 
owners  of  other  units  In  the  project)  any  of 
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the  oomznon  aveaa  and  faciutlee  which  serve 
the  project,  or  (B)  to  accept  leases  from  the 
owners  of  any  of  such  units  under  which 
such  owners  may  then  be  charged  for  the 
use  of  such  areas  and  fselUttes." 


H.R.  15680— INTERNATIONAL  SCI- 
ENCE AND  TECHNOLOGY  ACT 
OF    1974 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  CAUPOSIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
Jtme  27.  I  introduced  H.R.  15680,  a  bill 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  technology  to 
developing  countries.  H.R.  15680  repre- 
sents a  revised  version  of  HJl.  14242 
growing  out  of  hearings  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Co- 
operation in  Science  and  Space  on  May 
21,  22,  and  24,  1974.  This  statement  is 
essentially  my  opening  statement  as  It 
was  given  on  May  21,  1974.  at  the  hear- 
ings: 

IirrERKATioNAi.    ScisNCK    Ain>    Tbchnoloot 
TKANSPXB  Act  op  1974 

In  1816  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote,  "I  am  not 
an  advocate  for  frequent  changes  In  laws 
and  constitutions.  But  laws  and  institutions 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  tbe  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  as  that  becomes  more  de- 
veloped, mOTe  enlightened.  As  new  discov- 
eries are  made,  new  truths  discovered  and 
manners  and  opinions  change  with  the 
change  of  drcumstancee,  institutions  must 
advance  also  to  keep  pace  with  the  times." 

At  that  same  t;lme,  basic  discoveries  and 
demonstrations  of  a  new  way  of  electrical 
communication  were  taking  place  In  Europe 
and  America.  The  telegraph  was  being  bom. 

Now,  168  years  later,  I  believe  telecommu- 
nications has  reached  such  a  sophisticated 
level  of  development  that  It  should  be  used 
as  the  basic  facilitating  device  for  global 
technology  transfer.  I  believe  HJi.  16680 
provides  a  facilitating  Institutional  srtruc- 
ture  which  wlU  greatly  aid  In  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have- 
nots."  With  continued  refining  and  honing 
I  beUeve  that  this  bm  wUl  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  establishing  a  reaUy  effective  global 
Information  and  technology  transfer  system. 

I  believe  that  we  must  do  aU  that  Is  possi- 
ble to  transfer  agricultural  technical  "know- 
how" — as  a  first  priority  in  global  technology 
transfer — to  those  developing  countries  that 
are  dependent  on  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  their  nutritional  needs.  I  am 
aware  that  global  human  health — and  per- 
haps even  levels  of  IntelUgence — are  depend- 
ent upon  upgrading  agriculture  on  a  world- 
wide scale.  Some  experts  have  even  forecast 
that  the  United  States  may  experience  severe 
grain  shortages  due  to  basic  climatic  changes 
within  the  next  few  years.  The  United  States 
then  coiUd  conceivably  be  dependent  upon 
these  very  countries  we  are  now  aiding  for 
meeting  our  nutritional  needs. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  gap  between 
the  "haves"  and  the  "have-nots"  Is  not  Just 
one  of  products  and  services  but  of  lack  of 
education  and  opportimltles  in  science  and 
technology.  I  think  that  technological  edu- 
cation might  begin  at  the  elementary  school 
level  In  areas  such  as  agricultural  tech- 
nology, that  are  relevant  to  the  native  popu- 
lation and  which  will  give  them  Incentive 
to  Improve  their  own  lies  and  standard  of 
living.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  need  to 
move  cautloiuly  so  as  not  to  disrupt  or  de- 
stroy their  social  and  cultural  heritage. 

HJl.  16880  provides  a  structure  for  faclll- 
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tatlag  technology  transfer  to  the  developing 
oounbrles,  a  structure  which  has  Its  parallel 
In  the  early  United  States  experience  when 
we  provided  such  facilitating  structures  as 
our  Land  Orant  Colleges  and  tbe  Community 
Agents  NetwcH-k.  We  need  ttieie  revised,  up- 
dated and  Innovative  new  organizational 
structures  to  channel  man's  effort  In  a  more 
organUted  and  effective  way. 

Perhaps  the  telecommunication  centers 
represent  the  most  Innovative  aspect  of  H.K. 
16880.  Yet  I  would  contend  that  this  level 
of  technical  capability  has  been  with  us  now 
for  a  few  years  but  has  not  been  organized 
and  structured  with  related  elements  to  fa- 
cilitate global  technology  transfer. 

Por  several  years  the  Computer  Service  of 
the  European  Space  Operations  Center  has 
computer-stored  the  NASA  master  reference 
file  on  space  literature,  which  c&a  be  Inter- 
rogated directly  from  computer  terminals  In 
France,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  network  is  now  being  ex- 
tended to  other  countries. 

In  the  United  States  we  find  many  similar 
uses  of  telecmumunicatlons  systems  that 
move  Information  of  aU  types  over  network 
systems.  Intemattonally,  working  models  are 
provided  by  the  International  airline  carriers, 
the  world  trade  centers  and  our  own  global 
military  teleoommunleatlon  system. 

I  wish  to  note  that  this  bUl  does  not  limit 
the  person-to-person  contact  essential  to 
successful  technology  transfer.  It  extends  the 
effectiveness  of  .that  contact  by  means  of 
delayed-scan  video,  direct  engineering  draw- 
ing print-out,  as  weU  as  voice  and  computer 
terminals.  These  technical  devices  extend  the 
range  and  effectiveness  of  man's  personal 
Interaction  but  in  no  way  sui^lants  or  sub- 
stitutes for  that  personal  exchange. 

In  the  course  of  learning  how  to  more  ef- 
fectively transfer  technology  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  we  may  well  expedite  the  solu- 
tions to  domeeuc  technology  transfer  prob- 
lems. I  see  the  relationship  between  domes- 
tic and  global  technology  transfer  In  the 
scramble  for  arid  land  In  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington  where  desert  agriculture  is  pro- 
ducing the  most  profitable  region  In  U.S. 
agrlciuture.  This  desert  agriculture  Is,  in 
part,  a  result  of  technology  develc^ed  to 
cultivate  arid  lands  In  the  Arable  countries 
and  Israel.  Other  sprinkler  and  Irrigation 
systems  which  had  their  origin  in  Israel's 
klbutz  are  now  growth  technology  ventures 
In  southern  California. 

What  I  have  proposed  in  this  legislation 
Is  a  two-way  street.  Science  and  technology 
wlU  fiow  back  and  f<MT;h  between  nations. 
All  peoples  have  a  contribution  to  make  to 
each  other.  This  Includes  the  criss-cross  of 
communication  between  developing  nations 
that  are  In  the  process  of  finding  similar 
solutions  to  the  same  problems.  It  is  like  two 
algebra  students  helping  each  other— they 
help  each  other  more  readily  than  turning 
to  their  neighbor  in  advanced  calculus.  But 
we  shouldn't  forget — as  we've  dted  in  the 
case  of  arid  land  development — that  when 
It  ccHnes  to  technology  the  United  States  has 
its  algebra  class  as  weU  as  Its  advanced  tech- 
nology transfer.  This  should  only  enhance 
our  U.8.  capability  In  empathizing  with  and 
assisting  developing  countries  In  their  prob- 
lem solution. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  every  technology 
transfer  should  have  an  associated  techno- 
logy assessment.  We  are  reflnmg  and  evolv- 
ing such  techniques  here  In  Congrese  throng 
the  Office  of  Technology  Aaseasment,  which 
has  Just  selected  agrleultunJ  and  food  tech- 
nology as  one  of  Its  first  major  assessment 
tasks. 

Let  me  Just  mention  several  other  cuirent 
developments  which  complement  and  en- 
rich this  technology  transfer  legislation. 

Senator  Humphrey  has  liytrodneed  two  bills 
to  establish  a  Solar  Research  Center.  What 
better  area  for  research  in  solar  power  ***rm 
the  Arab  desert  countries  and  tlie  tropical 
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DAtlona  of  Southeut  Asia  and  AMoa.  Tba 
potential  value  of  a  closely  ooordlnated  re- 
search and  development  effort  In  this  area 
Is  great. 

Senator  Abourezk  has  Just  Introdooed  a 
bUl  to  estabUsb  tbe  Karth  Baeouroes  Obserra- 
tion  Administration.  I  am  convlnoed  tbat 
tbe  transfer  of  resources,  ss  well  as  land  and 
ocean  observations  data,  pawned  by  an 
operational  earth  observation  system,  oould 
be  earned  out  through  global  oommunlea- 
tlon  centers  with  greater  efficiency  and  In- 
sure wider  and  more  rapid  use  of  such  data. 

The  ATS-F  satellite  to  be  launched  later 
this  month  Is  a  dramatic  example  of  the 
application  of  space,  education  and  health 
technology  to  people  both  In  the  n.8.  and 
abroad — an  example  which  should  be  con- 
tinued and  tied  In  with  global  communica- 
tion centers  provided  for  in  HJt.  16<J80. 

Secretary  Kissinger  has  described  the  need 
for  technology  transfer,  fcH:  International 
technical  cooperation  in  energy  R&D,  and 
the  need  for  new  institutions  to  carry  such 
programs  through.  Four  recent  speeches  by 
Dr.  Kissinger  dettOl  his  thoiights  and  pro- 
posals in  this  area,  and  I  am  convlnoed  that 
this  legislation  can  fulfill  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Kissinger's  proposals. 

Both  domestlcaUy  and  Internationally,  we 
must  develop  the  ability  to  work  together 
on  constructive  and  progressive  actlvltlei 
rather  than  those  that  contribute  to  abra- 
sion and  conflict.  This  legislation  Is  aimed 
at  encouraging  these  poelUve  growth  factota. 
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POLISH  AMERICANS  CX>MMEMO- 
RATE  THE  33D  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  DEATH  OP  IGNACY  JAN 
PADEREWS£:i 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  n.i.rNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  29,  1974,  at  1  pjn..  the  Polish- 
American  Congress  and  the  Polish- 
American  Community  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  will  honor  Ignacy  Jan  Paderewskl 
with  a  memorial  service  at  Arlington 
Cemetery,  where  he  is  burled. 

The  memorial  service  will  mark  the 
33d  anniversary  of  the  death  of  this 
great  pianist,  composer,  statesman,  and 
Polish  patriot. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  and  Poles 
around  the  world  have  inspired  our 
country  and  the  international  commu- 
nity of  nations  with  their  love  of  free- 
dom and  their  dedication  to  the  per- 
petuation of  liberty's  noble  Ideals.  As  we 
remember  the  deeds  of  this  great  man, 
let  us  also  remember  that  Poles  all  over 
the  world  and  in  PolAnd  itself  are  still 
struggled.  The  support  of  all  Americans 
self-determination  for  which  Paderewskl 
struggled.  The  support  of  all  Americans 
In  this  struggle  remains  vital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  Inserting  a  report  from  the 
Polish-American  Congress  on  the  Ufe  of 
Ignacy  Jan  Paderewskl.  The  report 
follows : 
PAOsazwsKi,  OsxsT  Polish  Patbiot  Honored 

June  29th  markB  the  43rd  Aanlvesary  of 
the  Death  of  Ignacy,  Jan  Paderewskl.  Polish 
pUnist,  composer,  statesman,  and  patriot, 
who  heli)ed  create  modem  Poland  after  World 
War  I. 

Paderewskl's  great  musical  talent,  his  spe- 
cial ties  with  the  United  States,  and  his  dis- 


tinguished role  In  tl  e  rebuilding  of  an  in- 
dependent Poland,  jwarrant  honoring  his 
memory  and  his  career. 

Ignacy,  Jan  Paderewskl  was  bom  In  1860 
In  Kurylowka,  Poland.  He  made  his  first  pub- 
lic appearance  as  a  pianist  at  age  12.  He 
studied  music  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory 
and  In  Vienna  iinder  Theodor  Leshetlzky,  the 
most  famous  teacher  of  the  time.  Paderewskl 
made  his  debut  in  Paris  in  1888,  which 
launched  his  career  as  the  best  known  and 
highest  paid  pianist  of  his  time.  Paderewskl 
made  bis  first  American  tour  in  1891,  devel- 
oping a  tremendovis  foUowlng  and  making 
Influential  friends  In  America.  Extending 
his  tours  to  South  America,  Africa  and  Au- 
stralia, he  soon  became  the  most  famous 
pianist  In  the  world. 

During  World  War  1,  Paderewskl  proved  to 
be  a  great  Polish  patriot  and  statesman.  See- 
ing the  possibility  of  rejoining  the  parts  of 
Poland  divided  between  Germany,  Russia  and 
Austria,  he  gave  up  his  concerts  and  devoted 
all  of  his  time  to  this  cause.  He  joined  the 
Polish  National  Committee  in  Paris  and  as 
its  delegate  to  the  United  States,  he  raised 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  Polish  victims 
of  war  and  for  the  cause  of  Poland's  Inde- 
pendence. Furthermore,  he  skillfully  imlted 
various  Polish  American  groups  to  work  for 
the  same  end. 

In  close  cooperation  with  other  Polish 
statesmen.  Including  Roman  Dmowskl,  and 
as  a  friend  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Paderewskl  convinced  the  President  of  the 
lmp>ortance  of  rebuilding  a  strong  Poland  for 
the  future  peace  of  Etu-ope.  President  Wilson 
Included  this  Idea  la  his  famous  Fourteen 
Points,  which  became  a  fotmdatlon  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  In  1918. 

After  the  War,  Paderewskl  returned  to 
Poland  and  was  honored  as  a  national  hero. 
He  was  elected  President  of  Poland,  and  to- 
gether with  Roman  Dmowskl  represented 
Poland  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  There 
he  attended  the  signing  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  the  opening  session  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

His  mission  accom|>llshed.  Paderewskl  re- 
signed his  political  actlvltlee  In  1921  and 
resumed  his  concerts.  Everywhere  he  went  he 
was  honored.  When  be  played  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  he  was  a  houseguest  of  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  while  in  Rome  he  was 
invited  to  the  Vatican  by  the  Pope. 

When  Poland  was  invaded  by  Nazl-Oer- 
many  In  1939,  Paderewskl  returned  to  po- 
litics. He  joined  the  Polish  govemment-ln- 
exlie  in  France  and  became  President  of  the 
Polish  National  Council,  which  was  a  war- 
time parliament  of  R>land.  Late  in  1940,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  use  his  con- 
tacts for  the  Polish  cause,  as  he  did  once 
before.  However,  this  did  not  last  long.  After 
a  brief  Illness,  Paderewskl  died  In  New  York 
in  June  1941 .  By  order  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  his  remains  were  interned  in 
the  USS  Maine  War  Memorial  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  Where  to  this  day  they 
await  return  to  a  free  Poland. 

The  Polish  Ameriean  Congress  and  the 
Polish  American  Comknunlty  of  Washington, 
DC.  will  honor  Igna«y,  Jan  Paderewskl.  the 
great  Polish  patriot  With  a  short  memorial 
service  at  Arlington  Cemetery  on  June  29th, 
1974.  at  1:00  pjn.         j 


AN  ECONOMIST  I  OOMED:  HENRICH 
NATAN  I  CHPETER 


HON.  DONAID  M.  FRASER 

or  m  rNssoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Jiine  28.  1974 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mil  Speaker,  within  the 
past  month,  word  has  come  from  Bul- 
garia that  a  formen  United  Nations  ofla- 


clal,  Henrlch  Natani  Schpeter,  has  been 
condemned  to  death.  He  was  convicted 
as  a  spy  for  unspectifled  foreign  intelli- 
gence services.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  knlow  little  of  the  case 
beyond  what  has  been  reported  In  the 
New  York  Times,  and  in  a  release  from 
Myron  E.  Sharpe,  e(fltor  and  publisher  of 
Challenge,  a  magazine  of  economic  af- 
fairs. Mr.  Sharpe  knew  Dr.  Schepter 
while  the  latter  was  serving  at  United 
Nations  headquarters  In  New  York.  I  am 
also  Impressed,  however,  by  the  state- 
ment made  by  several  American  econo- 
mists in  Dr.  Schpeter's  behalf.  And  my 
reaction  to  the  imposition  of  a  .^entonce 
of  death  leads  me  to  instinctively  pro- 
test. I  have  written  the  Bulgarian  Am- 
bassador to  the  Uhlted  States,  Lubln 
Popov,  expressing  i^  hope  that  clem- 
ency, sparing  Dr.  Sohpeter's  life,  will  be 
granted.  [ 

Materials  bearing  upon  this  case 
follows:  [ 

[From  the  New  York  fnmes,  June  14.  1974| 

Air  EcoNoaasT  Dooiced 
To  the  EDXToa:  | 

We  have  Just  leam^  with  deep  concern 
that  one  of  our  cc^eftgues,  Henrlch  Natan 
Schpeter  of  Bxilgarla,  an  economist  formerly 
with  the  United  Nations,  has  been  convicted 
as  a  spy  by  the  Bulgarian  Oovemment  and 
sentenced   to   death   by  firing  squad. 

We  have  sent  the  following  cable  to  Pree- 
Iden  Todor  Zhlvkov,  Premier  Stanko  TOdoiov, 
Foreign  Minister  Peter  MUdenov,  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  Lubln  Popov  and 
U.N.  Ambassador  Ouerfi  Orozzev: 

"We  appeal  on  hunianltarlan  grounds  for 
clemency  for  our  colleague,  the  economist 
Dr.  Henrlch  Natan  Schpeter.  We  strongly 
believe  that  the  cause  of  U.S.-Bulganan 
friendship  will  be  served  if  Dr.  Schpeterl 
life  is  spared."  ] 

We  urge  all  our  coUeagues  in  the  econom- 
ics profession,  and  all  other  pec^le  who  wish 
to  help  save  Dr.  Schpeter's  life,  to  write  or 
cable  these  high  Bulgarian  officials  and  to 
contact  friends  asking  them  to  do  the  same. 
Kenneth    Arrow,    Walter    HeUer,    John 
Kenneth   Galbraith,   Simon   Kuznets, 
Ounnar  Myrdal.  Paul  Samuelson  (and 
signed  by  six   other  economists). 

WHrrB  Plains,  June|6,  1974. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  8, 1974] 
Pleas  Maok  To  B&ock  Execotiow  or 
BuLGAaiAH  Who  Was  at  XJJf. 
(By  Kathl^n  Teltsch) 
UxtrED  Nations.  N.T.,  June  6. — ^A  hurried 
effort  has  begim  to  sai/e  the  life  of  a  former 
United  Nations  official  sentenced  to  death  by 
firing  squad   In   Bulgfarla  after  being  con- 
victed as  a  spy.  | 

The  convicted  ma^i  Is  Henrlch  Natan 
Schpeter,  a  53-year-olfl  Bulgarian  economist 
who  served  for  six  yeafs  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  Its  aillated  Industrial  De- 
velopment Organization  in  Vienna. 

According  to  forme^  associates  here,  Mr. 
Schpeter  left  his  Vienna  post  In  1972  against 
his  wishes  after  the  Bulgarian  Government 


ordered    him    home 
Schpeter,  son  of  a  well 


APPEALS   SENT 

The  staff  union 
meeting  and  sent  an 


here 


They    say    that    Mr. 
known  physician  and 


a  Jew,  probably  beet  me  a  target  because 
he  was  known  as  a  lolitlcal  dissident  who 
made  no  secret  of  his  disillusionment  with 
the  Commimlst  regime . 

News  of  the  conviction  came  in  a  dispatch 
by  the  Bulgarian  pre*  agency  that  did  not 
mention  Mr.  Schpeterls  United  Nations  links 
and  said  that  the  death  sentence  bad  not 
been  carried  out,  Indl  eating  there  might  be 
an  appeal.  ' 
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held  an  emergency 
abpeal  to  the  Bulgarian 
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authorities.  United  Nations  officials  were  also 
known  to  have  Interceded,  as  did  Amnesty 
International  and  the  International  League 
for  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Former  associates  who  made  telephone  in- 
quiries were  told  that  Mr.  Schpeter  had  been 
accused  of  being  in  tbe  pay  of  imspeclfied 
foreign  InteUlgence  services,  that  incrimi- 
nating papers  had  been  found  in  his  home 
and  that  he  had  confessed  to  espionage. 

Legal  authorities  familiar  with  the  Bul- 
garian court  system  said  It  was  customary 
to  allow  no  more  than  four  to  five  days  for 
an  appeal  against  the  sentence,  which  was 
banded  down  Saturday. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Schpeter's  arrest  he 
was  working  in  the  Economic  Institute  of 
the  Bulgarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  accord- 
ing to  information  received  here. 

Friends  here  described  Mr.  Schpeter  as  a 
bookish,  mild-mannered  man  who  was  im- 
mersed in  his  United  Nations  work. 

They  believe  that  at  least  at  the  start  of 
bis  United  Nations  career  be  was  on  good 
terms  with  the  Bulgarian  authorities.  He 
was  recommended  for  the  post  by  his  Oov- 
ernment  and  he  took  home  leave  in  Bulgaria 
with  his  family.  Only  later,  they  added,  did 
he  make  It  clear  'that  he  was  dlslllvisioned 
and  Intended  to  resist  going  home. 

Staff  menabers  at  the  Vienna  agency  say 
that  there  have  been  Instances  in  which  em- 
ployes from  Communist  countries  have  been 
compelled  to  leave  against  their  wishes.  In 
two  Instances  in  recent  years,  they  said,  a 
staff  member  was  taken  out  of  the  coiuitry 
directly  from  his  office. 


[From  the  Challenge  magazine] 
KoBEL    Laueeates,    Peominent    Econokists 

Appeal  fob  Lite  of  Bttlgabian  Colleagxte 

Sixty  American  economists.  Including  three 
Nobel  laureates,  have  issued  a  public  appeal 
to  save  the  life  of  Henrlch  Natan  Schpeter, 
a  BvQgarlan  economist  who  was  recently 
convicted  of  espionage  and  sentenced  to 
death  by  firing  squad  in  Bulgaria.  Dr. 
Schpeter  worked  for  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York  for  a  nimiber  of  years,  and  for  the 
United  Nations  International  Development 
Organization  in  Vienna. 

Among  the  economists  who  signed  the 
appeal  are  Nobel  laureates  Kenneth  Arrow, 
Simon  Kuznets  and  Paul  Samuelson,  as  well 
as  Walter  Heller,  President  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  and  former  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  of  Harvard  University; 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  internationally  known 
Swedish  economist  who  Is  visiting  the  United 
States;  James  Tobln  and  William  Nordhaus 
of  Yale  University;  Barbara  Bergmann  of  the 
University  of  Maryland;  Robert  Lekachman 
of  Lehman  Collie,  CUNY;  Robert  Solow  of 
MIT;  Don  R.  Conlan,  Associate  Director  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  Walter  S. 
Salant  of  the  Brookings  Institution; 
Lawrence  Klein  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Albert  Flshlow  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

In  addition  to  signing  an  ad  In  The  New 
York  Times,  these  sixty  economists  have 
sent  joint  cables  to  President  Todor  Zhlvkov 
of  Bulgaria;  Prime  Minister  Stanko  Todorov; 
Foreign  Minister  Petar  Mladenov;  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  Lubln  Popov;  and 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Guero 
Grozzev. 

The  campaign  is  being  organized  by  Myron 
E.  Sharpe,  editor  and  publisher  of  Challenge, 
The  Magazine  of  Economic  Affairs.  Mr. 
Sharpe  had  known  Dr.  Schpeter  personally 
when  he  was  in  New  York,  and  has  formed 
the  Committee  for  Henrlch  Schpeter,  with 
headquarters  at  901  North  Broadway,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.  10603.  Two  worldwide  organiza- 
tions. Amnesty  International  and  the  Inter- 
national League  for  the  Rights  of  Man,  are 
also  active  In  efforts  to  save  Schpeter's  life. 
Many    United    Nations    coUeagues    of    Dr. 
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Schpeter's  have  also  made  unoQclal  appeals 
to  the  Bulgarian  government. 

A  campaign  Is  now  under  way  to  secure 
the  support  of  leading  economists  worldwide 
for  this  effort.  Dr.  Schpeter  has  appealed  his 
sentence,  but  It  is  understood  that  there  is 
not  much  more  than  a  week's  time  before 
his  appeal  Is  acted  upon. 

The  text  of  the  economists'  statement  fol- 
lows: "We  appeal  on  humanitarian  grounds 
for  clemency  for  our  colleague,  the  econo- 
mist. Dr.  Henrlch  Natan  Schpeter.  We 
strongly  believe  that  the  cause  of  U.S.- 
Bulgarian friendship  wUl  be  served  if  Dr. 
Schpeter's  life  Is  spared." 

[Advertisement  from  tbe  New  York  Times, 

June  7,  1976  J 
Appeal  To  Save  the  Life  or  Hemeicr  Natam 

SCBFETBB 

We  have  Just  learned  with  de^  concern 
that  one  of  oiu:  colleagues,  Henrlch  Natan 
Schpeter  of  Bulgaria,  an  eoonomlst  formerly 
With  tbe  United  Nations,  has  been  convicted 
as  a  spy  by  the  Bulgarian  government  and 
sentenced  to  death  by  firing  squad. 

We  have  sent  the  following  cable  to  Presi- 
dent Todor  Zhlvkov,  Prime  Minister  Stanko 
Todorov.  Foreign  Minister  Petar  Mladenov, 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  Lubln 
Popov  and  UJJ.  Ambassador  Ouero  Grozzev: 

We  appeal  on  humanitarian  grounds  for 
clemency  for  our  coUeague,  the  economist. 
Dr.  Henrlch  Natan  Schpeter.  We  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  cause  of  U.S-Bulgarlan  friend- 
ship will  be  served  if  Mr.  Schpeter's  life  Is 
^ared. 

We  urge  all  our  coUeagues  in  the  economics 
profession,  and  all  other  pec^le  who  wish  to 
help  save  Mr.  Schpeter's  life,  to  write  or  cable 
the  following  high  Biilgarlan  officials,  and  to 
contact  friends  asking  them  to  do  the  same: 

President  Todor  Zhlvkov,  Sofia,  Bulgaria; 
Prime  Minister  Stanko  Todorov,  Sofia.  Bul- 
garia; Foreign  Minister  Peter  Mladenov,  Sofia, 
Bulgaria;  Ambassador  Lubln  Popov,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  UJJ.  Ambassador  Guero  Oroz- 
zev, New  YOTk,  N.Y. 

Russell  W.  Allen,  Emily  Andrews,  J.  Rich- 
ard Aronson,  Kenneth  Arrow,  Lois  Banks,  Iv^ 
Berg,  Barbara  Bergmann,  Rachel  Boaz,  Fred- 
erick Breimyer.  Tom  Burke,  Jack  Ciocolo,  Don 
R.  Conlan  P.  J,  Corcoran,  Paul  De  Rosa,  F. 
Trenery  Dolbear  Jr.,  Joseph  Eichenholz,  Stan 
Feldman,  Albert  Flshlow. 

Robert  Fogel,  John  Kenneth  Oalbraith. 
George  Garvy,  Ell  Olnzberg.  Helen  Olnsburg, 
Nathan  Glnsburg,  Michael  Harrington,  Wal- 
ter Heller,  Peter  J.  Kalman,  Barbara  Katz, 
Richard  Klhlstrom,  Lawrence  Klein,  Barbara 
Konecky,  Peter  Konljn,  Simon  Kuznits,  Rob- 
ert Lekachman,  C.  Lucas,  Edward  Lutz. 

Vince  Malanga,  S.  M.  Miller,  Ouimar  Myr- 
dal, William  Nordhaus,  EUlott  Piatt,  David 
Prltchett,  Martin  Rein,  Frank  Reissman, 
LfOonard  Sohllng,  Steve  Salant,  Walter  S. 
S<Uant,  Paul  Samuelson,  EU  Schwartz,  Myron 
E.  Sharps,  Robert  Solow,  Gelvln  Z.  Stevenson, 
James  Tobln,  Richard  Weckstein. 

Committee  for  Henrlch  Schpeter,  901  North 
Broadway,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10603. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  MOURNS  LOSS 
OF  TWO  FINE  MEMBERS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  en- 
forcement world  mourns  the  loss  of  two 
of  Its  finer  members.  Lt.  Henry  O.  Sch- 
melmann  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  and  Detective  Bernard  L. 
Christopher  of  the  Mt.  Vernon.  N.Y., 
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Police  Depsu-tment,  both  of  whom  were 
murdered  while  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

The  untimely  and  shocking  deaths  of 
these  two  policemen,  who  had  31  years 
of  distinguished  service  between  them, 
points  out  once  again  the  precarious  and 
dangerous  position  which  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  find  themselves  In  this 
Nation.  As  the  visible  symtwl  of  law  and 
order  In  this  Nation  the  police,  more  than 
any  other  group  have  become  the  favorite 
victims  for  the  lawless  and  anarchistic 
elements  in  our  society,  who  speak  only 
the  cowardly  language  of  violence. 

These  two  tragedies  also  point  out  the 
need  for  urgent  action  on  two  pieces  of 
legislation  which  I  have  been  actively 
working  for  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  first  bill  is  the  mandatory  restora- 
crimes  including  the  murdering  of  any 
tlon  of  capltol  punishment  for  certain 
law  enforcement  personnel.  In  the  last  10 
years,  the  numbers  of  law  enforcement 
personnel  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  have 
increased  by  over  200  percent.  Yet  de- 
spite these  startling  statistics,  the  one 
effective  deterrent  avsdlable  to  prevent 
these  crimes,  capltol  punishment  was 
ruled  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1972  on  the  ground  that  the 
penalty  was  being  arbitrarily  and  ca- 
priously  administered.  In  an  effort  to 
combat  that  objection,  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  clearly  specify  the 
crimes  for  which  the  pnealty  would  be 
administered.  The  need  for  tills  legisla- 
tion should  be  apparent  to  all  law-abid- 
ing Americans  who  now  look  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  leadership  in  the  battle 
against  crime. 

The  other  legislation  which  merits  the 
immediate  attention  of  this  Congress  is 
the  Public  Safety  Officers  Death  Bene- 
fit Act.  While  it  is  true  that  the  House 
and  Senate  have  passed  their  own  ver- 
sions of  this  bill,  the  time  Is  long  ovo-- 
due  for  these  bodies  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences and  report  out  a  flnfti  bill.  No 
more  fitting  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the 
two  slain  poUcemen  than  to  have  this 
legislation  enacted  and  preclude  their 
families  from  having  to  endure  certain 
financial  hardship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  kUllng  of  a  law  en- 
forcement official  represmts  still  another 
nail  in  the  coffin  of  our  Nation.  Inherent 
to  a  strong  democracy  Is  strong  law  en- 
forcement. We  have  lost  two  more  brave 
policemen.  Let  us  respond  to  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  policemen  of  this  Nation 
and  pass  the  kind  of  legislation  which 
will  benefit  these  men. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  Insert 
an  article  printed  in  the  New  York  Dally 
News,  which  depicts  the  anguish  and 
suffering  which  Mrs.  Schmlemaim  was 
forced  to  endure  while  awaiting  the  trag- 
ic news  of  her  husband's  death.  I  hope 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  take  the  time 
to  read  this,  and  It  Is  my  fervent  hope 
that  it  wlU  provide  this  body  with  the 
inspiration  to  get  the  Public  Safety  Of- 
ficers Benefits  Act  passed  into  law. 

The  article  follows: 

LiBUTEN ant's  Wi»«  Otts  Radio  Bttlletin  In 

THE  HEABT 

(By  John  Murphy) 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Schmlemann  was  listening  to 
the  radio  yesterday  morning  when  she  heard 
the  beartstopplng  news. 
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A  cop,  a  lieutenant,  had  been  shot  and 
killed  by  a  gunman  not  far  from  the  Schmle- 
mann  home  at  44  82  Place  In  Middle  Village, 
Queena. 

Only  minutes  before,  Lt.  Henry  Schmie- 
mann,  45,  had  said  goodby  to  his  wife  and 
set  out  for  work  on  foot. 

The  radio  report  said  the  cop  had  been 
gunned  down  at  74th  St.  and  Penelope  Ave., 
only  10  blocks  away.  Mrs.  Schmlemann  knew 
that  her  husband  passed  that  way  every 
working  day  on  his  walk  to  the  Myrtle  Ave. 
subway  line  terminus  near  8th  St.  and  Metro- 
politan Ave. 

Quickly  her  heart  squeezed  In  a  vise  of  fear 
and  panic.  She  picked  up  the  telephone  and 
dialed  her  husband's  office  In  the  Internal 
Affairs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspectlon- 
al  Services  in  Manhattan  police  headquar- 
ters. Her  husband  worked  there  as  a  person- 
nel administrator  •    •    • 

Had  her  husband  got  to  work  yet  she  asked. 
She'd  beard  this  report  on  the  radio  .  . 

The  heartsick  cops  on  the  other  end  of 
the  line  stalled.  They  knew  Henry  Schmle- 
mann was  the  cop  who  lay  dead  only  10 
blocks  from  his  home. 

They  weren't  about  to  break  the  news  to 
the  mother  of  his  five  children  over  the  tele- 
phone, so  they  said  he  hadn't  arrived  yet. 
They  told  her  "Well  have  him  call  you  when 
he  gets  to." 

They  knew  a  department  chaplain  al- 
ready was  on  the  way  to  the  home  on  the 
quiet  residential  street  In  Queens,  bearing 
the  heartbreaking  word  for  still  another  cop's 
wife. 

Lt.  Patrick  Lehane  was  Schmlemann's  sup- 
ervisor and  close  friend.  He  was  at  the  scene, 
too.  grief  and  anger  etched  deeply  Into  his 
features. 

Lehane  said  he  had  lunched  with  Schmle- 
mann only  the  day  before  and  Henry  had 
talked  of  his  25th  wedding  anniversary  last 
Saturday,  Schmlemann  and  his  wife  were 
planning  a  celebration  for  next  Saturday 
he  said. 

He  recalled  that  the  couple's  14-year-old 
twin  sons,  Thomas  and  Peter,  had  been  grad- 
uated Tuesday  from  Resurrection-Ascension 
parochial  school  at  85th  St.  and  Hlot  Ave 
Rego  Park.  Queens. 

On  Wednesday,  he  said,  IiSarUyn  Schmle- 
mann had  observed  a  birthday.  Now,  he  said, 
her  children  were  fatherless.  Besides  the 
twins  there  are  Mary,  18,  Matthew,  16.  and 
Paul  11. 

"He  was  an  Innocent,  quiet,  unassuming 
man,  ripped  off  and  killed  In  a  senseless 
manner  .  .  .  This  kind  of  thing  defies  anal- 
ysis." Lehane  said. 
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ERNEST  H.  GRUENING 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
former  Senator  Ernest  H.  Oruening  died 
on  Wednesday,  this  country  lost  a  com- 
mitted, courageous,  and  energetic  public 
servant.  Although  he  spent  only  a  decade 
as  Alaska's  Senator,  Mr.  Gruenlng  served 
the  American  public  throughout  his  life. 
His  convictions  about  American  involve- 
ment in  the  Indochina  war  survived  mas- 
sive opposition  and  eventually  emerged 
triimiphant.  He  remained  loyal  to  his 
beliefs.  In  and  out  of  politics,  and  he 
spoke  out  determinedly  to  prod  the  pub- 
lic conscience.  Former  Senator  Gruenlng 
needs  no  memorial :  his  life  will  stand  as 
an  Ideal  for  an  politicians  and  other 
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individuals  who  beieve  that  commitment 
to  a  cause  enriche$  one's  personal  exist- 
ence while  it  bene^ts  the  Nation. 

The  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Gruenlng 
from  today's  Washington  Post  expresses 
eloquently  my  own  and,  I  am  sure,  my 
colleagues'  feelings  about  this  spirited 
man: 

Eenkst  He  niT  Qruzning 
For  its  rich  varle:  y  and  vigorous  dedica- 
tion to  principle,  f(w  careers  in  American 
public  life  compare  '  ?ith  that  of  former  Sen. 
Ernest  H.  Gruenlng,  the  Alaska  Democrat 
who  died  on  Wedn^day  at  the  age  of  87. 
He  Is  best  remembeted  for  his  vigorous  ad- 
vocacy of  statehood  for  Alaska  and  for  his 
early  oppositon  to  American  mvolvement  in 
the  war  In  Indochlj  a.  He  and  former  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse  i  rere  twice  the  sole  op- 
ponents of  crucial  S(  nate  action  that  helped 
move  this  nation  firther  into  that  tragic 
conflict. 

The  vigorous  and  ictlve  later  years  of  his 
life  exemplified  the  lines  of  Dylan  Thomas 
that  he  loved  so  n  luch :  "Old  age  should 
bum  and  rave  at  cloi  e  of  day."  Yet  they  were 
only  the  continuation  of  a  career  always  re- 
markable for  its  veisatlllty  and  for  the  fi- 
delity It  revealed  to  certain  Ideas.  Bom  in 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Oruening  went  on  to 
Harvard  with  the  in  entlon  of  following  the 
footsteps  of  his  fatlier  into  medical  prac- 
tice. He  finished  miidical  school,  but  gave 
up  his  Internship  foe  a  chance  to  become  a 
journalist.  He  wrote  criticism  and  editorials 
before  becoming,  at  ige  27,  managing  editor 
of  the  Boston  Travder.  One  of  his  contri- 
butions to  Americanj  Journalism  In  that  Job 
was  to  change  the  pi)llcy  of  designating  the 
race  of  persons  in  thebews.  His  was  one  of  the 
first  major  metropolitan  newspapers  to  take 
that  step.  He  moved  in  to  The  Nation  maga- 
zine, reported  on  the  Mexican  war  and  even- 
tually became  dlrectpr  of  the  new  Division 
of  Territories  and  Islind  Possessions  In  1935. 
That  was  the  begl|inlng  of  his  love  affair 
with  Alaska,  to  the  development  of  which  he 
made  incalculable  cotitrlbutions.  As  the  ap- 
pointed governor,  he  t?as  Instrumental  In  the 
development  of  the  ilcan  Highway,  and  he 
ran  afoul  of  the  absantee  exploiters  of  Alas- 
ka's resources  by  subjecting  them  to  taxa- 
tion. 
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He  worked  for  stat 
elected  him  as  unof 
Ity  In  which  he  lobble 
battle  was  finally  wor 


lood  after  the  Alaskans 
:lal  "senator,"  a  capac- 
■  vigorously.  When  that 
.  In  1968,  he  went  home 
and  was  elected  one  of  Alaska's  first  two 
senators.  He  worked  for  the  statehood  of 
Hawaii  and  was  prou(  1  of  the  day  the  Senate 
took  that  vote.  It  was  his  opposition  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam  that  marked  the  last  of  his 
Senate  service.  He  opposed  our  Involvement 
In  the  war  at  every  opportunity.  His  party 
turned  him  out  in  tl^e  primary  of  1968,  but 
Mr.  Gruenlng  contlnded  to  speak  out  on  the 
war,  on  the  need  for  population  control  and 
on  the  key  political  tissues  of  the  moment. 
His  was  a  rare,  detehnlned  and  consistent 
life,  full  of  the  spirit  f  iat  keeps  people  young 
at  any  age. 


FOREIGN  AID  REFORM 


HON.  C.  W. 


or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Friday, 


BILL  YOUNG 


FlEPRESENTATrVES 
2S,  1974 


Juiie 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ilorida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  2  I  cosp<|nsored  H.R.  14561, 
amending  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  thfe  provision  of  assist- 
ance to  foreign  coudtrles  In  exchange  for 
strategic  or  critical  raw  materials.  Yes- 
terday, I  presented  testimony  In  support 
of  this  legislation  before  the  House  For- 


eign Affairs  Committee,  and  I  would  like 
to  draw  my  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  In  thfe  hope  that  they  win 
joint  me  In  supporting  the  bill: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  present  testimony  on  behalf  of  H  Ji.  14561, 
legislation  to  authoriee  the  provision  of  as^ 
slstance  to  foreign  countries  In  exchange  for 
strategic  or  critical  r«w  materials. 

I  cosponsored  this  bUl  because  of  my  firm 
and  longstanding  bfllef  that  the  United 
States  should  be  getting  something  more  la 
return  for  the  biUloas  of  taxpayers  dollar* 
that  we  send  oversells  than  Ill-will,  riots, 
expropriations,  and  other  "kicks  In  the 
teeth"  on  the  world  Scene.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  the  United  States  has  provided 
other  nations  of  the  world  with  over  (185 
billion  through  foreign  assistance  programs, 
and  yet  our  own  naftlonal  debt  Is  greater 
than  the  total  national  debts  of  all  the  other 
nations  In  the  world  put  together.  Uncle 
Sam  has  been  the  "sojt  touch"  for  the  world 
over  the  past  forty  yekrs,  and  all  we  have  to 
show  for  It  now  are  taxpayers  with  empty 
pockets  and  an  economy  Increasingly  short 
of  vital  strategic  materials. 

HJl.  14661  would  make  a  very  constructive 
revision  In  our  foreign  assistance  program  by 
allowing  the  United  States  to  exchange  or 
barter  Its  foreign  aid  for  the  minerals  and 
critical  raw  materials  this  country  increas- 
ingly needs.  Many  ot  the  underdeveloped 
nations  to  which  we|  dole  out  substantial 
amounts  of  aid  have  abundant  supplies  of 
materials  which  are  e»sential  for  ovir  Indus- 
tries, and  it  is  good  common  sense  to  allow 
these  nations  to  pay  llor  our  aid  In  the  coin 
which  they  do  possess. 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  and  the  more  recent 
Jamaican  bauxite  price  hike  served  notice 
to  the  mdustriallzed  nations  that  Important 
basic  raw  materials  m*y  be  "held  to  ransom" 
with  Increasing  frequency  In  the  future. 
Why,  then,  should  thel  United  States  provide 
foreign  assistance  free  [to  nations  which  pos- 
sess such  commodities? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  wi  examine  the  current 
import  status  of  13  bafelc  raw  materials  vital 
to  U.S.  industry,  we  find  that  our  country 
Is  heavily  dependent  dn  imports.  Right  now, 
the  XJ£.  imports  more!  than  60  percent  of  Its 
aluminum,  chrome,  manganese,  nickel,  tin, 
and  zmc.  By  1985,  we  »rUl  be  Importing  more 
than  50  percent  of  ou*  Iron,  lead,  and  tung- 
sten; by  the  year  2000J  more  than  50  percent 
of  our  copper,  potassiuta,  and  sulfur.  In  addi- 
tion, more  than  99  percent  of  our  rubber  Is 
imported,  and  more  tfaan  53  percent  of  our 
hardwood  lumber  comts  from  developing  na- 
tions. Out  foreign  trade  balance  Is  perpetually 
precarious  as  a  result  of  our  heavy  depend- 
ence on  Imports.  And  yet  we  continue  to 
send  foreign  assistance  dollars  to  many  of 
the  same  nations  which  we  pay  for  essential 
raw  materials. 

In  view  of  the  recent  "blackmail"  attempts 
on  the  world  scene.  In  View  of  our  increasing 
dependence  on  raw  material  imports,  and  in 
view  of  the  onging  dissolution  of  our  stra- 
tegic materials  stockpiles,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  Committee  adopt  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Forelgnj  Assistance  Act  and 
thereby  put  our  nation  In  a  better  poeltion 
to  meet  future  demands  for  many  baste 
materials. 


WHAT  IS  happen:  NG  to  REFORM? 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF   ILLfNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  riEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Juiie  28.  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
the  subject  of  refortn  comes  up  I  am 


reminded   of  what 
about  the  weather— 


Maiic   Twain   said 
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Everybody  talks  about  the  mather  but 
nobody  does  anything  about  It. 

We  have  been  talking  about  reform 
ever  since  the  93d  Congress  convened  on 
January  3,  1974,  and  we  have  even  done 
something  about  it — but  not  half  enough. 

One  of  the  good  things  we  have  done 
is  pass  the  Budget  Reform  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act.  If  used  properly — 
and  I  will  admit  that's  a  big  if — the  new 
legislative  budget  machinery  should 
help  us  reduce  unnecessary  spending  and 
relieve  the  Inflationary  pressures  that 
keep  pushing  prices  up  and  up. 

But  in  two  other  reform  areas — apoliti- 
cal campaign  and  House  committee  reor- 
ganization— we  have  not  been  too  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Senate  passed  a  campaign  bill,  S 
3044,  2  or  3  months  ago.  I  would  not  be 
too  happy  with  it  as  it  stands.  It  has  sev- 
eral objectionable  features.  I  am  confi- 
dent, though,  that  we  could  pass  the  kind 
of  campaign  reform  bill  in  the  House  that 
could  lead  to  a  constructive  compromise. 
But  we  would  not  have  a  chance  to  do  it 
unless  our  colleagues  on  the  House  ad- 
ministration committee  give  us  the 
chance.  We  were  promised  a  bill  by 
March  but  I  have  not  seen  it  yet.  I  hope 
rumors  that  the  bill  will  be  ready  within 
the  next  2  weeks  are  true. 

As  for  the  committee  reorganization 
bill  reported  unanimously  by  the  biparti- 
san Boiling-Martin  committee,  a  funny 
thing  happened  to  It  on  the  way  to  the 
floor.  Our  friends  across  the  aisle  revived 
"King  Caucus,"  an  institution  we 
thought  had  gone  the  way  of  the  barber 
pole  and  the  Prince  Albert  tailcoat.  Lest 
anyone  think  this  is  a  partisan  view  of 
the  situation,  I  call  my  colleague's  atten- 
tion to  the  following  column  by  Richard 
L.  Strout  in  the  June  19.  1974,  Issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Democrats  Ax  Hottse  Reform 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
Washington,  D.C. — Responsibility  for 
sidetracking  the  most  Important  move  to 
reform  the  committee  structure  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  28  years  rests  squarely 
on  Democratic  members  and  cannot  be 
ducked.  If  a  Legislature  In  a  rural  state  in 
the  1890's  had  gone  through  the  same  cyni- 
cal performance  and  then  covered  It  up 
with  a  no-record  vote  the  result  could  not 
be  more  glaring. 

This  Is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
Republicans:  They  had  no  Immediate  part 
in  kUling  the  reform  proposal.  The  deed 
was  done  in  a  private  caucus  of  the  House 
Democratic  members,  and  the  vote  was  111 
to  95.  How  did  members  line  up?  We  don't 
know.  First  they  voted  98-81  in  a  standmg 
(non -record)  vote  not  to  give  their  names, 
and  then  they  defeated  the  measure.  They 
killed  it  anonymously,  as  though  ashamed. 

A  Harris  poll  not  long  ago  said  that  only 
21  percent  of  the  public  thinks  Congress  Is 
doing  a  good  job.  And  no  wonder,  though  It 
is  unfair  to  Include  Republicans  In  this  par- 
ticular hatchet  Job  wblch  was  purely  a 
Democratic  assassination.  But  aU  suffer  by 
It  along  with  a  loss  of  confidence  In  govern- 
mental institutions. 

There's  a  good  deal  of  Democratic  self- 
righteousness  these  days  over  Watergate, 
but  this  bald  Democratic  cover-up  stems 
from  the  same  kind  of  arrogance  and  willing- 
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ness  to  thwart  democracy  as  the  Watergate 
scandal. 

Sixteen  months  ago  Speaker  Carl  Albert, 
to  his  credit,  set  up  a  bipartisan  committee 
under  outspoken  veteran  Richard  BoUlng 
(D)  of  Missouri,  to  try  to  put  the  chaotic 
House  committee  system  In  order.  Over  the 
years  power  has  drifted  about,  leavtag  some 
committees  with  little  to  do,  and  others  with 
so  much  to  do  that  they  can't  do  It.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  under  Rep.  Wil- 
bur Mills  (D)  of  Arkansas,  is  an  example  of 
the  latter.  It  has  made  Mr.  MUls,  some  say, 
the  most  powerful  man  In  Congress.  It  Is  try- 
ing to  wrestle  with  taxes  and  tax  reform, 
social  security,  public  debt,  tariffs,  and  trans- 
portation all  at  once.  "The  place  is  an  in- 
stitutional shambles,"  Mr.  BoUing  said. 

The  lO-man  Boiling  committee  of  experi- 
enced congressmen  worked  a  year  and 
brought  out,  mlrabUe  dlctu,  a  unanimous 
report.  Perhaps  a  better  report  could  have 
been  drawn  up,  but  this  one  went  a  long 
way  and  at  least  deserved  floor  debate.  It  re- 
distributed committee  responsibilities  and 
abolished  a  couple  altogether.  It  found  14 
dispersed  committees  last  year  dealt  with 
energy  legislation,  for  example,  and  It  tried 
to  unify  responsibility  on  the  Issue. 

"Reform  of  the  House  committee  structtire 
Is  essential  If  Congress  is  to  revitalize  Itself," 
said  Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes  (R)  of  Arizona, 
House  minority  leader. 

A  variety  of  special  Interest  groups  fought 
the  big  shake-up  because  they  are  en- 
trenched In  special  committees  and  have 
nursed  election  of  certain  congressmen  with 
a  parent's  Interest.  A  queer  coalition  opposed 
the  changes;  the  National  AssocUtion  of 
Manufacturers  joined  the  APL-CIO,  for  ex- 
ample, and  a  number  of  environmentalists 
also  opposed. 

Backing  the  proposals  besides  men  like 
Speaker  Albert  and  Dick  Boiling  were  public 
Interest  groups,  Conmrion  Cause,  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  Citizens  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources,  and  the  like. 

In  the  House,  Democrats  outnumber  Re- 
publicans approximately  240  to  192.  Demo- 
crats met  In  caucus  and  unilaterally  disposed 
of  the  reform.  Prior  polls  tadlcated  an  almost 
certain  majority  for  the  blU.  (Republicans 
were  expected  to  vote  for  It,  too,  perhaps  3 
to  2  If  they  ever  got  a  chance  because  Repre- 
sentative Boiling  had  sweetened  the  measvu-e 
by  allowing  a  party  minority  to  control  one- 
third  of  the  staff  of  all  House  committees, 
something  Republicans  have  sought  for 
years.) 

Rep.  PhUUp  Burton  (D)  of  California,  op- 
I>onent  of  the  Boiling  program,  offered  a  res- 
olution to  refer  the  whole  thing  to  a  sub- 
committee under  Rep.  Julia  Butler  Hansen 
(D)  of  Washington.  Nominally  this  was  to 
"perfect"  It,  but  opponents  hoped  to  klU  It. 
Rep.  WlUlam  Clay  (D)  of  Missouri,  moved 
that  the  referral  vote  be  by  secret  ballot.  This 
motion  won.  Then  the  program  was  sent  to 
the  Hansen  conunlttee.  Even  coUeagues 
couldn't  ten  how  others  had  voted.  Nobody 
was  accountable. 

"The  name  of  the  game  Is  power."  ob- 
served veteran  majority  leader  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  (D)  of  Massachusetts,  sadly,  "and 
the  boys  don't  want  to  give  it  up." 

The  Hansen  committee  could,  of  course, 
report  back  to  the  caucus  In  mid-July,  but  If 
the  same  secrecy  prevails  the  result  will 
probably  be  the  same.  Public  Interest  groups 
urge  voters  to  demand  from  Indlvidtial 
House  Democrats  how  they  voted.  Republi- 
cans are  inserting  caustic  editorials  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  Is  hard  to  recaU  any 
recent  similar  example  of  legislative  arro- 
gance by  one  party:  Indeed  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  might  Itself  wisely 
Intervene. 
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DERWINSKI  ANNOUNCES  1974 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxmon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  response  to  my  1974  citizen's 
questionnaire  exceeded  any  previous 
year's  total.  The  results  that  have  been 
tabulated  from  these  responses  showed 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Il- 
linois to  have  a  healthy  public  aware- 
ness in  current  events. 

Additional  comments  which  the  cit- 
izens of  the  Fourth  District  of  Illinois 
added  to  the  questionnaire  responses 
showed  three  subjects  to  be  uppermost 
in  public  thinking:  namely,  possible  im- 
peachment of  President  Nixon,  economic 
conditions  with  special  concern  over  In- 
flation and  reactions  to  the  recent  oil 
shortage. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Presidency,  57 
percent  expressed  their  feeling  that 
President  Nixon  should  remain  in  ofiBce 
with  only  21  percent  calling  for  impeach- 
ment and  22  percent  favoring  resigna- 
tion. However,  many  individuals  who 
called  for  impeachment  did  so  with  the 
explanation  that  this  would  be  the  only 
way  in  which  a  complete  record  would 
be  made  public,  and  many  expressed  the 
belief  that  a  full  report  would  vindicate 
the  President. 

Many  individuals  who  responded  in 
favor  of  the  President's  resignation  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  issue  had 
been  drawn  out  for  much  too  long  and 
resignation  would  provide  a  quick  i»,nd 
permanent  end  to  the  controversy. 

The  responses  showed  strong  support 
for  the  adoption  of  an  *mpu«1  Federal 
spending  celling,  especially  strong  sup- 
port for  restoring  the  death  penalty  for 
specific  crimes,  and  a  split  opinion  on 
the  question  of  Federal  tax  credits  for 
parents  of  children  who  attend  nonpublic 
schools. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  are 
as  follows: 

1974      Citizens'      QxrEsnoNifAisz — Disrnucr- 

wmE  REstTLTs — Fourth  District,  Illinois 

(Answers  In  percent] 

1.  Would  you  be  In  favor  of  Congress  adopt- 
ing an  anniuU  spending  celling  wblch  could 
not  be  exceeded  by  appropriations?  Yes,  76; 
no,  9:  not  sure,  16. 

2.  Should  antl-poUutlon  regulations  (such 
as  auto-emlsslon  controls)  be  eased  tempor- 
ally to  help  during  the  energy  shortage? 
Yes,  61:  no,  33;  not  sure,  6. 

3.  Should  the  death  penalty  be  restored 
for  such  crimes  as  premeditated  murder,  war- 
time treason,  and  skyjacking  and  kidnap- 
ping which  result  in  death?  Tee,  87;  no,  9; 
not  sure,  4. 

4.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  allowing  abortlonsT  Yes.  57;  no. 
36;  not  sure,  7. 

5.  Would  you  support  amnesty  for  thoas 
who  left  the  country  to  avoid  the  draft, 
with  the  requirement  they  serve  a  specific 
period  of  time  In  an  alternative  government 
poet?  Yea,  38;  no,  66;  not  sure  6. 

6.  Do  you  favor  giving  Federal  tax  credits 
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to    parents    with    children    In    non-public 
schools?  Tes,  47;  no,  47;  not  sure,  6. 

7.  Are  you  In  favor  of  continuing  an  all- 
Tolunteer  army  rather  than  reverting  to  the 
draft  system?  Yes,  63:  no,  25;  not  sure,  13. 

8.  Do  you  think  President  Nizon  should — 
Remain  in  otBce?  Yes,  57. 

Be  impeached?  Yes,  21. 
Resign?  Yes,  22. 

9.  Do  you  believe  wage  and  price  controls 
should  be — 

extended  Indefinitely?  Yes,  24. 
completely  terminated?  Yes,  45. 
continued   at  the  President's  discretion? 
Yea,  31. 


CITIZEN  CONCERN  OVER  NUCLEAR 
AGREEMENTS 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF  KXW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  28.  1974 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  citizens 
all  over  the  country  I  am  receiving  out- 
pourings of  concern  about  the  President's 
nuclear  agreements  with  Egypt  and 
Israel.  Among  them  is  a  group  of  letters 
to  the  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
sent  by  Ms.  Dorothy  Jones  of  Another 
Mother  For  Peace.  These  letters  convey 
very  well  the  tone  of  letters  and  wires 
being  sent  to  me.  because  of  my  years  of 
effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

KABC  radio  station  in  Los  Angeles  did 
a  most  interesting  informal  survey  im- 
mediately after  the  agreements  were  an- 
nounced. Their  results  as  reported  to  the 
California  Citizens  Action  Group  are 
also  very  similar  to  the  messages  I  re- 
ceive. 

At  least  85  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  cotmtry  are  justifiably  worried  about 
the  incendiary  effect  of  these  agreements. 
I  hope  we  will  keep  their  views  firmly  in 
mind  as  we  discuss  over  the  next  weeks, 
legislation  to  make  congressional  review 
of  such  agreements  mandatory.  My  bill  to 
amend  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
and  a  resolution  of  inquiry  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  these  agree- 
ments were  made,  will  be  among  those 
discussed.  Both  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Record  for  June  24. 

As    examples    of    the   concern    that 
prompts  these  efforts,  I  would  Uke  to 
insert  the  letters  and  the  KABC  poll  into 
the  RzcoRO. 
IFrom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  21, 1974] 

U.S.   NTTCLXAB    ATI)   rOB    THE   MIDEAST 

President  Nixon  has  taken  a  giant  stride 
beyond  his  rhetorical  slogan  of  "a  genera- 
tion of  peace"  toward  the  promise  of  an  eter- 
nity of  silence  on  a  dead  planet.  Only  two 
weeks  after  India  (using  materials  from  nu- 
clear power  plants)  exploded  its  first  atocalc 
bomb,  Mr.  Nixon  has  irresponsibly  Intro- 
duced the  same  nuclear  toys  Into  the  moet 
unstable  comer  of  the  world. 

The  Administration's  public  relations  pro- 
paganda that  there  were  "adequate  guaran- 
tees" to  Insure  that  the  nuclear  materials 
Will  not  be  used  to  create  weapons  Is  sheer 
nons<»nse. 

Obviously  the  nuclear  plant  will  be  located 
on  Arab  territory— thereby  being  within  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Arabs  and  beyond 
this  nation's  abUity  to  effectively  police. 
Consequently  the  only  "guarantee"  Is  that 
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the  Arabs  will  do  precisely  as  they  please 
with  the  nuclear  materials. 

Considering  the  Arabs'  fanatical  hatred  of 
Israel  and  the  Araqs'  self-acknowledged  In- 
feriority to  Israel  in!  conventional  warfare.  It 
is  Incredibly  naive  to  believe  they  wUl  not 
choose  to  develop  auclear  weapons. 

Ironically,  on  the  same  day  (June  14)  the 
nuclear  plant  deal  was  made  public.  The 
Times  editorial  page  headlined,  "Israel  Need 
Not  Pear,"  because  America  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  her  defease.  While  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  ideas  expressed  In  the  edi- 
torial, the  very  reason  given  why  "Israel  need 
not  fear"  is  cause  \thy  the  world  shovQd  be 
quaking  In  terror  at  Mr.  Nixon's  Insane 
blunder. 

The  Introduction  of  nuclear  power  into 
the  Middle  East  may  become  a  catalyst  that 
transforms  our  mori  conunltments  there  in- 
to shackles  that  will  Inexorably  drag  America 
Into  war  with  Russia. 

Consider  the  following  scenario:  The  Arabs, 
like  India,  explode  a  nuclear  derlce  for 
"peaceful  purposes."  There  is  another  war 
in  the  Middle  East.  Israel  predictably  routs 
the  Arabs'  conventional  military  forces.  The 
Arabs,  facing  the  certainty  of  yet  another 
humiliating  defeat  «t  the  hands  of  a  hated 
enemy,  in  desperation  choose  the  alternative 
of  using  their  "peaceful"  nuclear  devices  on 
Israel  (America  used  nuclear  weapons  on  an 
enemy  without  being  driven  by  the  despera- 
tion of  a  losing  war)  .T 

The  United  Statei  is  then  forced  to  re- 
spond to  its  commitments  to  Israel  by  strik- 
ing back  at  Arab  targets.  Russia  is  then 
forced  to  respond  to  its  conunltments  to  the 
Arabs  by  attacking  the  striking  American 
forces.  What  foUo\«s  could  Justifiably  be 
called  "Richard's  Folly,"  if  there  was  anyone 
who  would  survive  tbie  holocaust  long  enough 
to  call  it  by  Its  rightful  name. 

JOHIf  A.  LABRIOUi,  Jr., 

La  Mesa. 
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Those  who  are  rea^iu«d  about  Mr.  Nixon's 
"Atoms  for  Arabs"  program  because  Israel  Is 
promised  similar  treatment  would  also  be 
reassured  about  giving  Jack  the  Ripper  a  gift 
set  of  cutlery,  provided  his  victims  received 


the  same. 


AflBREW    OuixivEa, 

Los  Angeles. 


We  are  not  being  friends  to  Egypt  and 
Israel  when  we  offer  to  install  lethal  nuclear 
plants  that  spew  ol  deadly,  Indisposable 
wastes  as  do  ours. 

Why  couldn't  we   le  foreslghted  and  set 
up  solar  energy  plants  In  those  lands  of  al 
most  constant  sunshine? 

Or  is  this  another  Instance  of  dollar  di- 
plomacy, in  this  casfl  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufactiu^rs  of  n»|clear  reactors  who  are 
having  problems  in  siting  their  wares  In  this 
country,  thanks  to  tfte  protests  of  the  com- 
munities that  recogn(lze  the  danger? 

It  is  madness  to  sp^ad  the  nuclear  plague. 
Leonx  Hates, 

La  Jolla. 


We  are  aU  relieved 
Mission  of  Peace— 
away  nuclear  materials 


^SAN  B.  Factor, 

Beverly  Hills. 


■  wa  it 


Why  does  Egypt 
when  It  Is  using 
electric  capability  of 
Along  with  Caltech 
Plesset  (Times,  June 
A  1,000 -megawatt 
duces  enough  plutonljim 
tlon  to  make  20 
Dr.  Plesset. 

India  used  fuel  frdm 
clear  capability  we  g  ive 


atoii 


that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  on  a 
weapons  and  giving 


atom  bomb.  Why  not'  Egypt?  We  should  flood 
Congress  with  protects  over  this  insanity. 
HaSold  Wateshovsk, 
EsifH  Watkrbousx, 

Pacific  Paliaadet. 
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nuclear  power  plants 
than  a  third  of  the 
the  Aswan  High  Dam? 
luclear  expert,  Milton 
16)  we  are  suspicious. 
I  power  plant  pro- 
In  one  year's  opera- 
bombs,  according  to 

the  "peaceful"  nu- 
her  to  explode  an 


lea  I 


nu  dear 


On  his  return  froto  his  Fairy  Oodfather 
trip  abroad,  Mr.  Nixon  might  find  a  few  poor 
and  afllleted  people  and  areas  at  home  that 
deserve  the  touch  of  his  golden  wand — citlea 
of  our  own  to  reconstruct,  human  and 
natural  resources  to  conserve  and  protect. 

I  dont  resent  helpOng  othns  In  need  -up 
to  the  limit  we  can  a^ord  but  as  Sir  TbomM 
Browne  wrote  three  centuries  ago,  "charity 
begins  at  home,  is  the  voice  of  the  world." 
And  neither  chanty  nor  compassion  are 
noted  characteristics  or  voices  of  Rlcdiatd 
Nixon. 

Instead  his  lavish!  promises  abroad,  his 
piurchased  adulation  ifrom  those  who  yester- 
day damned  us  as  eaemles,  the  mob  soenas 
m  Egypt  like  a  production  of  the  triumphal 
march  in  "Alda" — aU  seem  costly  contriv- 
ances to  paper  over  Watergate  and  the  other 
White  House  crimes  ^nd  to  Inltlmldate  our 
Congress. 

The  emperors  of  u  declining  Borne  dls- 


with  circuses  In  the 


tracted  their  people 
Colosseum. 

riyiotTT  A.  Cbasb, 

Los  Angeles. 

KABC  Baoio, 
Lob  Angeles.  Calif..  June  19. 1974. 
Ms.  Linda  Stkwabt, 
California  CiUzen  Ac. ion  Group. 
Los  Angeles.  CaUf. 

D«A«  Ms.  Sttwabt:  On  Monday,  June  18. 
1974.  the  E:ABC  Newstalk  Opinion  Survey 
asked  the  question,  'po  you  thinir  it  was  a 
wise  decision  to  pnmiiae  nuclear  help  to 
Egypt  and  Israel?"      | 

Our  figures  show  that  85%  of  our  caUen 
thought  It  was  an  im^lse  decision  while  16% 
Judged  the  decision  favorably. 

KABC  reminds  you  that  this  survey  Is  not 
scientific.  It  Is  nothing  more  than  a  varia- 
tion of  the  "man  on  the  street"  technique. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest. 
Sincerely, 

Jxu  SncoN, 
Director.  Neu  i  and  Programming. 


NO  UTOPIA 


HON.  EDWARD 


FOR  SOVIET 


WORKERS 


J.  DERWINSKI 


or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  -JEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Juhe  28.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKX  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  President  Nixon's  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  dra^rtng  a  great  deal  of 
public  attention,  uijiderstanding  of  the 
Communist  way  of  Bfe  is  important. 

One  of  the  most  timely  and  I  believe 
accurate  articles  on  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  I  have  recently  read,  was  a 
column  by  Mike  Layelle  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  Perspective  Page  of  June  25. 
which  discusses  the  status  of  the  trade 
unions  and  members  of  fee  working  class 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Bi.X7E-CoLi.AB  Viicw$:  Soviet  Wobkebs 

Don't  H*^  TTtoPU 

(By  MlkejLaVeUe) 

A  company  union  la  one  that  has  made  a 
sweetheart  deal  with  inanagement,  retaining 
the  formal  structure  of  a  iinlon  while  ac- 
tually rotting  \mder  the  skin  with  mal- 
feasance and  corruptlok. 
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But  what  Is  a  company  state?  Much  of  our 
native  Left  would  reply  that  a  company  state 
is  a  Fascist  one,  like  the  corporate  states  of 
Mussolini's  Italy  or  Franco's  Spain. 

The  fact  that  much  of  our  American  Left 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  recognize  Is  that 
Communist  regimes — as  corporate  states 
with  the  same  prerogatives  of  state  power  as 
Fascist  ones — are  one  of  the  main  reasons 
the  Left  has  often  been  frustrated  by  their 
failures  to  reach  American  workers.  The  Left 
has  t>een  able  to  achieve  power  and  influence 
in  the  academic  community,  but,  to  say  the 
least,  workers  do  not  abound  there. 

One  can  read  much  in  our  leftist  papers 
and  magazines  about  the  condition  of  trade 
unions  in  Chile  or  Oreece,  and  about  the  con- 
ditions of  workers  aU  over  the  world  except 
for  Communist  regimes  where  workers  are 
presumed  to  be  represented  by  a  paternalistic 
"workers'  state." 

This  issue  recently  was  on  the  agenda  of  a 
United  Nations-sponsored  organization  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland — the  International  La- 
bor Organization,  which  has  trade  union 
members  from  120  nations.  The  Commimlst 
members  of  the  IX.O.  had  attempted  to  ex- 
empt their  government  from  meeting  li.o. 
standards  on  worker  safety  and  health  with 
the  argiunent  that  the  IX.O.  shovUd  allow  for 
differences  in  the  political  and  social  struc- 
ture of  member  nations.  They  added  lavish 
praise  of  Communist  regimes,  of  course,  say- 
ing that  all  their  workers  were  happily  re- 
siding in  paradise  while  the  workers  in  capi- 
talistic nations  were  eagerly  awaiting  such 
happiness  themselves. 

Bert  Seldman,  APL-CIO  Social  Security  di- 
rector and  the  UJS.  delegate  to  the  Ili.O.. 
with  tongue  In  cheeck,  reminded  the  Com- 
munist delegates  that  the  "first  step  is  to  ac- 
knowledge that  all  is  not  perfect.  There  la 
perfection  nowhere." 

The  Communist  position  was  not  only  de- 
feated, but  Francis  Blanchard,  a  Frenchman 
and  new  li.O.  director  general,  said  the 
I.L.O.  would  not  allow  Communist  regimes  to 
"chaUenge  the  \iniversallty  of  the  Ili.O. 
standards  of  trade  union  freedoms." 

It's  nice  to  know  that  there  is  some  place 
where  conscience  U  taking  prerogatives  over 
detente.  I  myself  would  refuse  to  even  shake 
the  hand  of  a  trade  union  delegate  from  a 
Commimlst  country,  considerhig  that  hand 
belongs  to  a  government  hack  that  cracks  Its 
authoritarian  whip  over  its  workers  while 
proclaiming  to  the  outside  world  their  work- 
ers' paradise,  their  liberation. 

The  I.L.O.  is  over  60  years  old  and  Is  the 
only  organization  that  has  survived  in  Its 
original  structure  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  1969  the  I.L.O.  received  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for.  If  not  Its  achievements,  then  its 
purposes,  which  In  the  Nobel  committee's 
language  was  "to  Improve  working  conditions 
in  order  to  create  more  stable  social  condi- 
tions and  thereby  contribute  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  world  peace." 

Because  of  Communist  delegates'  opposi- 
tion, the  IX.O.  does  not  accomplish  any- 
thing for  the  workers  in  Communist  regimes. 
But  that  could  be  changing,  as  American 
leftists  and  Communists  find  that  they  can- 
not speak  with  any  amount  of  credibility  of 
the  accomplishments  of  various  "workers' 
paradises." 

This  issue  raises  a  challenge  to  the  Amer- 
ican Left:  to  Ijoth  confront  and  disavow  the 
injustices  that  such  as  Russian  workers  must 
live  under.  UntU  they  are  wiUUig  to  do  that, 
they  might  be  able  to  soup  up  some  dizzy 
college  kids  but  theyll  never  reach  American 
workers  to  any  significant  degree. 

Getting  hung  up  on  the  dissent  of  de- 
ported Soviet  author  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
Isn't  enough.  After  all.  as  recent  dialog 
among  o\ir  Left  implies,  that's  a  famUy  fight 
within  the  Marxist  Left  and  an  InteUectual 
exercise  irrelevant  to  the  concerns  of  Rus- 
sian workers  who  have  no  American  press  or 
literary  agents  to  plead  their  case. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SECRET  DEALS  COULD  THREATEN 
ATOMIC  SECURITY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  28.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  nhouM 
be  one  of  our  most  effective  forces  for 
peace  and  a  sane  defense  policy.  How- 
ever, the  Nixon  administration  persists 
in  trying  to  undermine  this  agency,  re- 
ducing its  already  tinderflnanced 
budget  Emd  failing  to  ai^x)int  new  mem- 
bers to  its  advisory  board. 

Most  serious  of  all,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  actually  cut  ACDA  off  from 
important  decisions  involving  arms  oon- 
troL  This  mistaken  policy  may  have 
drastic  consequences  in  the  current 
negotiations  in  Moscow.  At  this  point  we 
can  only  hope  that  Nixon  and  Kissinger 
do  not  make  any  mistakes  that  they 
could  have  otherwise  avoided  by  consult- 
ing ACDA.  For  the  future,  it  is  vital  that 
ACDA  be  restored  to  its  rightful  place  in 
our  Government's  deliberations  on  all 
matters  Involving  arms  and  arms 
control. 

A  recent  article  by  Andrew  J.  Glass,  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Cox 
Newspapers,  presents  one  of  the  best  dis- 
cussions of  this  problem  that  I  have  seen, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  it  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention. The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Dally  News,  June 
23,  1974] 

Skcbkt  Dkalb  Coulo  Tbkxaten  Atomic 

SxcxnuTT 

(By  Andrew  J.  Glass) 

Wasrincton. — A  wide  bureaucratic  chasm 
has  developed  in  this  nation's  approach 
towards  nuclear  arms  control  which  could 
bear  on  the  prospects  of  preventing  a  ther- 
monuclear holocaust  for  generations  to 
come. 

On  one  side  of  this  chasm,  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
are  preparing  to  fiy  to  Moscow  this  week  for 
a  summit  conference  with  Kremlin  leaders. 
There,  In  great  secrecy,  they  will  undertake 
highly  personal  negotiations  on  whether  to 
approve  new  reciprocal  limits  of  strategic 
weapons  and  nuclear  testing  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  chasm,  an  agency 
which  Congress  created  13  years  ago  for  the 
specific  purposes  of  managing  and  coordi- 
nating VS.  disarmament  policy  is  cut  off 
from  the  active  decision-making  process.  En- 
feebled through  lack  of  fiinds,  it  Is  unable 
to  research  the  potential  consequences  of 
agreements  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  Kissinger 
may  reach  with  the  Russians. 

The  problem  came  into  bold  focus  last 
week  when  it  was  revealed  that  Kissinger 
had  concluded  a  series  of  nuclear  missile 
agreements  with  the  Russians  In  1972  with- 
out even  informing  Congress.  Paul  H.  Nitze, 
who  resigned  recently  as  Pentagon  represent- 
ative in  the  arms  talks,  said  American  nego- 
tiators first  learned  of  the  Kissinger  conces- 
sions from  their  Russian  counterparts. 

A  demoralized  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament agency  finds  Itself  increasingly 
cut  off  from  the  action.  The  methodical  and 
cautious  Institution  approach  which  once 
characterized  governmental  decisions  in  this 
highly  complex  field  is  in  disarray. 

But  the  underlying  question  Is:  What  do 
the  problems  of  an  obsctire  government 
agency  have  to  do  with  the  summitry  bar- 
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gaining  which  wUl  occur  in  Moscow  this 
week? 

The  President  and  Kissinger,  Joined  by 
Defense  Secretary  James  Schlesinger,  contend 
that  the  administration  would  not  nish  into 
an  accord  with  the  Russians  simply  to  en- 
hance Mr.  NUon's  image  Ui  the  midst  of  im- 
peachment proceedings.  They,  are  all  hopeful 
of  making  genuine,  if  limited,  progress  on 
arms  control. 

A  former  hlgh-;evel  Pentagon  planner  con- 
tends, however,  that  "the  President  and 
(Kissinger)  urgently  want  to  cut  a  deal  la 
Moscow,  even  if  it  must  be.  In  reaUty,  only 
a  cosmetic  deal.  So  they  have  cut  every- 
one—except maybe  Schlesinger— out  of  the 
play  in  order  to  get  one." 

Rep.  l^a  Aspin,  (D-Wls.) ,  a  onetime  Pen- 
tagon official  and  a  maverick  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  conunlttee,  answers 
the  question  another  way : 

"(ACDA'8)  role  has  been  to  take  the  most 
advanced  position  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment on  amts  control  iasuea.  This  has  en- 
abled Kissinger  to  arbitrate  with  the  Penta- 
gon. .  .  .  But  now  I'm  told  he  .  .  .  feels  ex- 
posed on  the  left  because  he's  no  longer  In  a 
position  to  arbitrate  between  'hawks'  and 
"doves'." 

^^  The  irony  is  that  if  Kissinger  finds  himself 
"forced  to  play  an  advocacy  role"  upon  his 
return  from  Riissla  in  defending  any  new 
agreement  with  the  Russians — as  Aspin  sug- 
gests—it will  be  a  problem  largely  of  his 
own  making. 

The  "think  tank"  agency  which  has  been 
viewed  as  an  unwanted  bureaucratic  burden 
by  Mr.  Nixon  and  Kissinger  Is  still  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  a  wholesale  purge  of  its 
top  ranks,  ordered  by  the  White  House  Ui 
early  1973.  Lately,  frustrations  have  been  pU- 
Ing  up  along  several  fronts : 

House  and  Senate  conferees  voted  last 
week  to  cut  back  ACDA's  normal  two-year  au- 
thorization to  one  year.  The  action  was  taken 
over  the  protests  of  its  director,  Fred  C.  Ikle 
(pronounced  "ee-clay") ,  a  Swiss-bom  nuclear 
strategist  who  had  headed  the  social  science 
department  at  Rand  Corp.  from  1967  to  1973. 

Earlier,  the  White  House  had  lopped  30  per 
cent  from  ACDA's  spending  authorization  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  In  a  bureaucratic 
fight,  Ikle,  who  took  over  as  director  in  mld- 
1973,  succeeded  in  getting  about  half  the 
cut  restored. 

ACDA  has  played  only  a  subsidiary  role  in 
the  current  round  of  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  n,  which  have  set  the  stage  for 
this  week's  meeting  between  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Soviet  party  chief  Leonid  Brezhnev  in  Mos- 
cow. By  contrast,  ACDA's  previous  director. 
Gerard  C.  Smith,  concurrently  served  as  the 
chief  negotUtor  in  talks  that  culminated  In 
the  signing  of  the  SALT  I  agreement  two 
years  ago. 

The  agency's  general  advisory  committee,  a 
14-member  blue-ribbon  panel  charged  with 
advising  the  President,  the  secretary  of  state 
and  the  ACDA  director  on  arms  control  pol- 
icy, hasn't  met  since  December  1972.  The 
President,  having  accepted  the  resignations  of 
eight  of  the  14  panel  members  sifter  the  1972 
election,  delayed  untU  May  29  of  this  year  in 
submitting  replacements  for  Senate  confir- 
mation. (One  of  the  six  holdovers  is  former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.) 

To  succeed  John  J.  McCloy,  a  tanner  US. 
High  Commissioner  in  Germany,  the  White 
House  nominated  Harold  M.  Agnew,  director 
of  the  TJS.  nuclear  weapons  laboratory  at  Los 
Alamos.  WhUe  Agnew  is  a  widely  respected 
scientist,  the  choice  of  a  key  weapons  man- 
ager to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  disarmament 
panel  has  been  questioned  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  in  some  quarters  of  the  agency  as  rais- 
ing a  possible  conflict-of-interest. 

Amid  these  developments,  two  congres- 
sional subcommittees  and  a  special  commis- 
sion have  undertaken  concurrent  Investiga- 
tions of  ACDA's  effectiveness. 

Congress  will  probably  vote  this  week  to 
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i4>prove  ft  $10.1  million  budget  request  for 
ACDA  for  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  JtUy  1. 
But  In  clearing  the  request,  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  committee  noted  "growing  con- 
cem  that  (the  agency)  no  longer  plays  the 
role  In  the  formulation  and  execution  of  VS. 
arms  control  policies  that  it  once  did." 

Herbert  Scovllle  Jr.,  ACDA's  former  tech- 
nical chief  and  a  longtime  Central  Intelli- 
gence agency  official,  says  that  an  effective 
arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  must 
bA  based  on  sound  research.  "The  present 
budget  for  research  is  far  too  low,"  Scovllle, 
now  secretary  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  asserted  In  an  Interview. 

ACDA's  external  research  effort  is  budgeted 
at  91.3  million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  of  9500,000  over  current  spending 
levels.  The  new  budget  is  equivalent  to  the 
Lockheed  C-54  transport. 

According  to  several  sources,  McCIoy,  who 
had  served  as  chairman  of  the  advisory  panel 
since  its  formation  in  1961,  resigned  because 
ACDA  had  been  downgraded  by  the  White 
House  and  because  his  own  recommenda- 
tions had  been  ignored  by  top  policymakers. 
"McCloy  couldn't  get  in  to  see  the  President 
and  he  doesn't  take  such  treatment  lightly," 
a  former  associate  recalled.  lifcCloy  declined 
to  comment  publicly. 

Despite  ACDA's  problems,  its  new  director 
is  widely  admired  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity as  a  nuclear  theoretician.  "Fred  has  fine 
credentials  as  a  scholar  and  a  thinker,"  a 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council 
staff  said.  "But  he  Just  doesn't  know  his  way 
around  the  bureaucracy." 

Ikle,  however,  remains  on  excellent  terms 
with  Schleslnger,  who  worked  with  him  at 
Rand  and  who  sponsored  him  for  the  dis- 
armament post,  Ikle  supports  Schlesinger's 
effort  to  increase  the  flexibility  of  the  U.S. 
nuclear  arsenal  through  retargeting  on  So- 
viet missile  sites.  By  contrast.  Dele's  pred- 
ecessor, Gerald  Smith,  feared  that  the 
Schleslnger  doctrine  would  Increase  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war. 

"Why  .  .  .should  we  rig  our  terrible  en- 
gines of  destruction  In  such  a  way  as  to  make 
genocide  certain"  Ikle  asked  in  a  recent 
speech.  Doesn't  It  make  sense  to  introduce 
a  last  chance — should  something  go  wrong — 
to  prevent  the  utmost  catastrophe?" 

Despite  the  special  "Rand  channel"  link- 
ing Ikle  and  Schleslnger,  ACDA  la  by  no 
means  universally  popular  at  the  Pentagon 
or,  for  that  matter,  at  other  power  centers 
In  Wsshlngton. 

Several  sources  said  the  purge  was  In- 
stituted to  mollify  Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  (D- 
Wash.)  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who 
were  unhappy  with  the  initial  SALT  bar- 
gain. In  return,  these  sources  said,  Jackson 
pledged  to  refrain  from  dynamiting  the  SALT 
treaty  when  it  went  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification. 

In  seeking  to  bolster  the  ACDA  against  the 
Pentagon,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  com- 
mittee tried  to  get  the  agency  to  institute 
impact  studies  on  all  proposed  weapons  sys- 
tems costing  960  million  or  more.  But  this 
David-and  Ooliath  plan  was  killed  on  the 
Hovise  fioor  after  Dele  told  key  congressmen 
that  it  would  prove  unworkable. 

Asserting  that  his  goal  Is  to  restore  ACDA 
to  its  once  powerful  position  In  the  bureau- 
racy.  Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablockl  (D-Wla.)  Is 
moving  ahead  with  plans  to  undertake  a 
"thorough-going  review"  of  the  agency.  In 
part  to  counter  this  thrust,  a  Pentagon - 
oriented  special  House  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee was  quickly  formed  imder  Bep. 
Charles  Wilson  (D-Tex.)  to  conduct  a  parallel 
probe. 

In  the  meantime,  a  joint  presidential-con- 
gressional commlsBlon  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Oovenunant  tor  the  Condiict  of  For- 
eign Policy,  is  also  Inquiring  into  various 
ACDA  functions.  Thla  panel,  established  in 
1973,  Is  headed  by  veteran  diplomat  Sobert 
D.  Murphy. 
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Ikle  responds  to  icrltlcs  by  maintaining 
that  bis  agency  Is  ci^tlnulng  to  play  a  use- 
ful, if  diminutive,  role  in  shaping  arms 
control  iMllcies.  He  recognizes  that  key  de- 
cisions— in  SALT  I  as  well  as  In  SALT  ZX^ 
have  been  made  through  a  secret  "back  chan- 
nel" network  invcdv^  Kissinger  and  Soviet 
Ambassador  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynln. 

The  ACDA  dlrectw  wants  his  agency  to 
play  an  oversight  ro|e  an  Pentagon  wei^wns 
plans,  as  the  House  iianel  had  suggested.  But 
he  wants  to  keep  thej  review  process  Informal 
and  not  overly  threatening  to  the  military. 

"I  have  to  work  on  things  that  may  not 
mature  until  the  nect  administration,"  Ikle 
said,  "because  it  is  In  the  nature  of  things 
for  arms  control  developments  to  move  very 
slowly  from  the  Incsption  of  an  idea  to  its 
final  matvtrity." 


SOMEDAY  THE 
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OTiER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol|  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jkne  28.  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Itir.  Speaker,  a  column 
by  Mr.  Bob  Wiedmch  appearing  in  the 
June  6,  1974.  edvion  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  contains  Eome  rather  pointed 
comments  with  res|>ect  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  House  Judiaiary  Committee's  im- 
peachment investigation. 

I  commend  its  message  to  my  col- 
leagues and  incliide  the  text  of  the 
column  in  the  Rzc(  so. 


(From  the  Chicago 

SOMKDAT   THE   SSOE 


(By  Bob 
On  two  successive 


rribune,  Jime  6,  1974] 
:  iI&T  Be  On  the  Other 

I30T 


Wiedrich) 

days  last  week.  House 
Judiciary  Committee  members  admitted  they 
could  find  nothing  to  tie  President  Nixon 
|)ersonally  to  two  alleged  major  administra- 
tion scandals. 

These  Involved  repeated  charges  his  order 
to  drop  an  antitrust  action  against  the  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  was 
tied  to  a  9400.000  fdedge  for  the  1972  Re- 
publican National  Convention  and  that  Twnir 
price  supports  had  been  hiked  in  exchange 
for  a  promise  of  92  tnlUlon  from  the  dairy 
industry.  I 

In  each  case,  comniittee  members — for  the 
most  part  anonymously — conceded  they  had 
heard  nothing  on  White  House  tapes  to  im- 
plicate Nixon  in  wroogdoing.  These  conclu- 
sions were  dutifully  reported  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Just  as  have  been  the  multitude 
of  other  leaks  from  the  supposedly  secret 
session  of  the  committee  that  will  decide 
whether  or  not  to  recommend  Nixon's  Im- 
peachment by  the  House. 

In  essence,  this  was  the  first  material  fav- 
orable to  Nixon's  cause  to  trickle  from  the 
sieve  the  committee  had  become  since  the 
start  of  its  inqiUry.  Until  then,  Nixon  was 
getting  murdered  almost  dally,  mostly  by 
nameless  and  faceless  accusers  who  didnt 
want  to  be  fingered  as  tatUetales  violating 
the  committee's  rule  of  secrecy. 

Yet,  it  was  almost  incumbent  upon  them 
to  do  so  since  these  allegations — now  admit- 
tedly false — had  been  poxmded  into  the 
American  conscience  for  nearly  two  years, 
adding  to  the  crescendo  for  impeachment  or 
resignation  by  the  President. 

The  I.T.T.  and  milk  price  cases  had  be- 
come issues  in  Sen.  Qeorge  McOovem's  1073 
campaign.  And  some  of  Nixon's  adversaries 
had  really  gone  for  Iflxon's  throat  on  these 
issues  because  they  considered  them  evidence 


of  plain  and  simple 


bribery  at  the  highest 
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toval  of  goramment. ;  Zowever,  after  listening 
to  the  t^MS,  even  tam»  at  Nixon's  harshest 
critics  had  to  admit  h  Ison  had  spoken  truth- 
fully when  ha  declare  i  that  the  order  to  drop 
the  X.T.T.  antltnut  aetlon  was  based  on 
policy  reaaoos  ratharj  than  convention  fimd 
pledges. 

Regardless,  the  damage  was  done.  Nixon's 
clecoi  bill  of  health  in  these  instances  could 
not  get  the  blaring  display  the  charges  had 
received  for  days  on  ^nd  in  the  early  stages 
of  Watwgate.  For  within  hours,  it  was  lost 
In  a  welter  erf  other  leaks  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  other  sources  back  at  their 
favorite  game  of  hit  ^nd  nm  and  hide. 

Even  the  allegedly  inviolate  secrecy  of  the 
Watergate  federal  grand  Jury  was  breached, 
as  it  had  been  a  number  of  times  before. 

Wham  came  the  headlines  that  NUon  had 
been  considered  for  a  perth  as  an  unlndlcted 
coconspirator  in  Watergate  coverup  delibera- 
tions earlier  this  yefirl  Disregard  the  fact 
Nixon's  name  was  neter  included  in  the  in- 
dictment when  it  was  returned  March  1. 

The  enterprising  reporters  who  pried  that 
one  loose  claimed  their  sources  were  "close 
to  the  defense."  Th^  said  the  action  bsd 
been  disclosed  at  a  "closed  door"  meeting  of 
Federal  Judge  John  ff.  Sirica,  defense  law- 
yers, and  Special  Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworakl. 
Obviously,  the  blabbetmouth  must  have  been 
among  those  present  in  Sirica's  chambers. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  a  grand  Juror  who  figured 
enough  time  had  passed  to  avoid  an  accusing 
finger. 

For  as  any  lawyer  will  tell  you,  the  delib- 
erations of  a  grand  Jiuy  are  not  recorded. 
Under  the  rule  of  secrecy,  the  court  reporter 
is  required  to  leave  the  grand  Jury  room. 

Thus,  Nixon  was  again  kicked  in  the  back 
under  circumstances  |that  ordinarily  would 
have  caused  a  federal  Judge  to  turn  livid 
and  order  an  investigation  with  contempt  of 
court  in  mind.  But  forget  the  niles  against 
prejudicial  conduct,  tlils  was  open  season. 
The  blood  was  on  the  ^oon.  And  the  hoimds 
were  baying  in  pursuit. 

Whammo!  Out  came  the  tale  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  that  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  were  deeply 
and  personaUy  involved  in  wirett^plng  and 
"^ylng"  on  White  House  workers  and  re- 
porters. In  this  case,  even  the  secret  docu- 
ments furnished  the  qommlttee  were  leaked. 
And  again.  It  was  dome  in  a  fashion  obvi- 
ously designed  to  discredit  Nixon  by  turning 
supposedly  sober  congressional  deliberation 
into  a  sleezy  public  relations  war. 

To  hell  with  the  fact  some  wiretaps  were 
ordered  because  the  New  York  Times  printed 
the  United  States'  secret  negotiating  posi- 
tion In  the  crucial  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  In  1971.  JNUon's  drawers  were 
dragging.  So  bite  'em,  bite  'em,  bite  'em  I 

For  Ood's  sake,  congressmen.  Play  this  one 
straight,  like  it  was  for  real  and  you  were 
aU  statesmen.  If  Nixon's  done  wrong.  Im- 
peach him.  But  give  the  man  a  fair  shake. 
Someday  the  shoe  m$gbt  be  on  the  other 
foot. 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 


.  OF  QHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


'ATIVB8 


Friday.  Ju±e  28.  1974 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mt.  Speaker,  as  Ilxi- 
dlcated  in  the  Ricoeo  on  December  26, 
1973,  I  today  am  providing  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  inoome  received  by  me 
and  my  family  during  calendar  year 
1973,  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  paid 
In  1973,  and  a  breakdown  of  our  assets. 
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liabilities,  and  net  worth  as  of  Janu- 
ary 2, 1974. 

The  January  2,  1974.  asset  totals  re- 
flect the  following  gifts: 

Charles  W.  Whalkn,  Jb. — $3,000  In 
stock  to  each  of  six  children; 

Barbara  O.  Whalen— $3,000  In  stock 
to  each  of  six  children; 

Charles  W.  Whalen,  Sr.,  and  Colette 
E.  Whalen— $12,000  cash  gWt  to  Charles 
W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  and  Barbara  Q.  Whalen; 

Frank  Oleason,  Sr.,  and  Norma  Glea- 
son— $12,000  stock  gift  to  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr.,  and  Barbara  O.  Whalen; 
and 

Frank  Oleason,  Sr.,  and  Norma  Olea- 
son— $6,000  stock  gift  to  each  of  six 
Whalen  children. 

Our  family's  combined  net  worth  is 
$1,484,902.20.  Despite  the  aforemen- 
tioned gifts,  this  is  $177,964.02  less  than 
that  reported  as  of  January  2, 1973.  The 
principal  cause  of  this  reduction  is  the 
decline  in  stock  values. 
1973  Income — Mary  Barbara  and  Charle$  W. 
Whalen.  Jr. 

Gross 
amount 
VS.  House  of  Representatives — 

salary _ $43,500.00 

Net  Partnership  Income — 
VlThalen  Investment  Co. 
(rental  property) 13, 306. 69 

Interest  received : 

Prudential  Insurance  Co 36.72 

Third  National  Bank  Sc  Trust 

Co. — commercial  notes 8, 907. 38 

UJ5.  Treasviry  notes IBl.  38 

Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fennar 
&  Smith — Interest  on  In- 
vestment fimds 89.37 

4, 174. 86 

Rental  Inoome — ^328  Beveaty 
Place  Dayton,  Ohio 1,500.00 

Taxable      dividends      received^ 

(common  stock) : 

Allegheney  Power  Systems 1,584.00 

American  Cyanamld 385.00 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 196.00 

Beneficial  Corporation 218.66 

Carolina  Power  &  Light.: 393. 16 

Coca-Cola    Co 433.00 

Copeland  Corp _._  330.00 

Delmarva  Power  &  Light 1,160.00 

Detroit   Edison 876.88 

Duke  Power  Co 1, 100. 00 

Ex-Cell-O  Corp 86.00 

Federated  Department  Stores.  236. 40 
Qeneral    Telephone    at   Bao- 

tronlcs  Corp 489.00 

Gulf  States  Utilities 440.  OO 

Hubbard  Real  Estate  Invest- 

,  ^O'lte 184.80 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light—  731.00 
Meirlll  Lyn^  Pierce,  Fenner 

&  Smith 28.00 

Middle  South  UtUities 805.00 

Minnesota   Mining  &   Manu- 

factxulng 680.00 

Owens-niinois,  Inc 293  00 

Charles  Pfizer  &  Co 367.00 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 360  00 

Piibllc  Service  Electric  &  Qas.  1, 910.  40 

Reynolds  and  Reynolds  Co—  80. 00 

Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  Co 496  86 

South    Carolina    Electric    & 

„  O" 403. 19 

Texas  UtUities 412.00 

United  Gas  Co 21o!oo 

Virgima  Electric  Poww  Co-„  969. 87 

Westlnghouae  Electric  Co 888.80 

Non -taxable  return  on  capital 

(common  stock)   15,961.90 
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Carolina  Power  &  Light $619. 84 

Detxoit  Edison  Co .„^  660.62 

Duke  Power  Co >  800.00 

Public  Service  Electric  Sc  Gas.  8, 077. 60 
South    Carolina    Electric    tt 

Gas _  134.06 

Virginia  Electric  Power  Co 947. 18 

6,689.36 

Remuneration  for  Articles:  

Washington  Post 75.00 

Baltimore  Sun 80.00 


105.00 


Speeches  (honoraria) : 

American  Institute  for  Im- 
ported Steel  1,000.00 

Miami  Jacobs  Junior  College 
of  Business . 350. 000 

Brtxddngs  Institution  160.00 

Columbus  town  meeting 
(televlBlon)    loo.  00 

First  Begular  Baptist  Church.  60. 00 

Lehman  High  School  (Sidney, 
Ohio) 36.00 


1,678.00 
Capital  gains:  — 

(1)  Carolina  Power  &  Ught 

Co. — shares:        Selling 

price 9.913.34 

Total  cost: 

Investment    8,900.00 

Less  return  on  capital 914. 92 

7, 985.  08 

Capital  gain   1,038.36 

(2)  Reynolds    and    Reynolds 

Co. — 500  shares: 

SeUing  price 34,663.46 

Total  investment 16, 199. 63 

Capital   gain 9,463.83 

(8)  United    Gas,    Inc.— 1,000 
shares: 

Selling  price 27.906.43 

Total  investment ai,  100. 00 

Ci4>ltalgaln 6,806.43 

(4)  Virginia    Electric    Power 
Co.— 3,000  shares: 

Selling   price 38,812.71 

Total  cost: 

Investment    S6, 000. 00 

Less  return  on  capi- 
tal          1, 607. 13 

Subtotal  34,492.87 

Capital   gain 4,319.84 

Total  capital  gains      22,617.36 


Capital  losses: 

(1)  Carolina  Power  &  Light 

Co. — 400  shares: 

Selling   price 9,913.34 

Total  cost: 

Total  investment 11.800.00 

Less  return  on  capl- 
tal 1,303.78 

Subtotal   10,696.22 

Capital  loss —682.88 

(2)  Public  Service  Electric  ft 

Gas  Co.— 2,200  shares: 

Selling  price... 47,634.78 

Total  cost: 

Total  investment 66,826.00 

Less  return  on  otiipi- 

tal 6.442.65 

Subtotal 49,883.86 

Capital  loss —1,747.67 

Total         capital 

losses 3.430.46 

Net  capital  gains      20.036.91 
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1873    CI.ATMXI)    DEDtTCTIONS 

1.  Standard  Exemptions — 3  chU- 

dren. 

2.  Public  Law,  82d  Congress,  Pub- 

lic Law  178,  83d  Conrgess 
"Away  From  Home"  living  ex- 
pense   aUowance $3,000.00 

3.  Standard  deduction  for  stock 

dividends    300.00 

4.  Interest  paid  on  loans: 

Mutual   Benefit  Life  Insur- 
ance Co . 135.42 

Whalen   children 169.26 

Total   804.68 


6.  Taxes  Paid  (other  than  Fed- 
eral) : 

State        of        Ohio— income 

Ux    1.820.89 

City  of  Oakwood  Income  tax.        624. 78 

Montgomery  County,  Md. — 
property  tax,  5301  Ports- 
mouth   Road    residence 1, 776.  25 

Montgomery  County,  Ohio- 
property  tax,  228  Beverly 
Place  residence 980. 32 

Montgomery  County,  Ohio- 
intangibles   tax 968.73 

Government  of  Netherlands — 
Tax  on  Royal  Dutch 
Petroleum  stock 74.52 

General    sales    tax 528.82 

State  and  local  gasoline  tax.  77.93 

Total    6.662.24 

6.  Allowable    medical   deductions 

for  family 150.00 

7.  Charitable   donations 1,075.00 

8.  Office     and     professional     ex- 

penses             821.42 

9.  Travel  to  and  from  District  for 

which    not    reimbursed    by 

Federal    Government 1. 107. 14 

Total  taxes  paid  to  IRS — 

1973    — 26.860.31 

Total    taxes    paid— 1973—  33.522.55 

1973    INCOME WHALEN   CHILDREN 

Charles  Edward  Whalen: 
Taxable  Dividends  Received: 
Allegheny  Power  Systems. 

Inc.    $720.00 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co 470.02 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co 196. 00 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co 463.54 

Copeland  Corp 160.00 

Duke  Power  Co 550.  00 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co 633. 80 

Illinois  Power  Co 660.00 

Indianapolis    Power    &    Light 

Co.   86.00 

Middle  South  UtUities 345.  00 

Charles  Pfizer  &  Co     45.50 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas..  197.  63 

Third  National  Bank  &  Trust..  189. 14 

United  Gas.  Ino 352.00 

Total 4.968.43 

Non-taxable  return  on  capital : 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co 117.  50 

Carolina  Power  St  Light  Co 614. 46 

Consolidated  Edison  Co 180.00 

Duke  Power  Co 150.00 

Public  Service  Electric  tc  Qas..  318. 39 

Total   1.380. 3* 

Interest  received: 

Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr . 33.  IS 

Edward  J.  Whalen ....  3. 10 

Anne  E.  Whalen 1.50 

Total   26.73 

Claimed  deductions: 
Dividend  exclusion 100.00 

Taxes  paid   (other  than  Fed- 
eral) : 
State  of  Ohio— Income 
tax 2.44 
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city  of  Oakwood — Income 

tax _  »3.78 

Montgomery  County, 

Ohio— intangibles    tax..  214.56 

Total   -  220.78 

Accountants'  fee SO.  00 

Total  taxes  paid  to  IRS — 197S...  669.  93 
Daniel  Dennis  Whalen: 
Taxable  dividends  received: 

Allegbeny  Power  Systems,  Inc 720. 00 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co 470.02 

Baltimore  Oas  &  Electric  Co 196.00 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co 463. 54 

Copeland   Corp 160.00 

Duke  Power  Co 550.00 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co 649.  60 

Illinois  Power  Co 660.00 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co.  86. 00 

Middle  South  Utilities 345.00 

Charles  Pfizer,  Inc 45.50 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas..  197. 62 

Third  National  Bank  &  Trust..  187. 18 

United  Oas.  Inc 176.00 

4,906.46 

Nontaxable  return  on  capital :       

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co 117.50 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co 614. 46 

Consolidated   Edison   Co 270.00 

Duke  Power  Co 150.00 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Oas..  318.  38 

1. 470.  34 

Interest  received:  

Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr 2.00 

Claimed  deductions:  = 

Dividend    exclvision 100.00 

Taxes  paid  (other  than  Federal) : 

State  of  Ohio — income  tax 2. 31 

City  of  Oakwood — Income  tax  4. 31 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio — 

intangibles  tax 213.56 

220. 18 

Interest  paid  on  loans 2.35 

Accountants'    fee 30.00 

Total  taxes  paid  to  IRS — 1973...  653. 13 
Edward  James  Whalen : 

Taxable  dividends  received : 

Allegheny  Power  Systems,  Inc.  720. 00 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co 470. 02 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co...  196. 00 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co 463.  64 

Copeland  Corp  . ...  160.00 

Duke  Power  Co 660. 00 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co 626. 40 

Illinois  Power  Co 660. 00 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co.  86. 00 

Middle  South  UtUltles 348. 00 

Charles  Pflzer,  Inc 46.  60 

PubUc  Service  Electric  &  Oas 197. 62 

Third  National  Bank  ft  Trust»>  187. 18 

United  Gas,  Inc 88. 00 

Total  4.795.26 

Nontaxable  retiim  on  capital:       =^=a^= 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co 117. 60 

Carolina  Power  tc  Light  Co 614. 46 

Consolidated  Edison  Co 180. 00 

Duke  Power  Co 160. 00 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Oas..  318. 38 

Total   1,380.34 

Interest  received :  ^== 

Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr 2. 00 

Claimed  deductions:  k=s>b=^ 

Dividend  exclusion 100.00 

Taxes  paid    (other  than  Fed- 
eral): 

State  of  Ohio — ^Income  tax..  3.  SI 
City    of    Oakwood — ^Income 

tax  4.  IS 

Montgomery  County,  Ohio — 

Intangibles  tax 205.76 

Total . 212.20 
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Interest  paid: 
Charles  E.  Wllalen. 
Mary  B.  Whalen 


Total 


Accountants'  t» 


$2.10 
.26 


2.35 


30.00 


Total  taxes  paid  tp  IRS — 1973 

Joseph  Michael  Wl^en: 

Taxable  dividend*  received: 
Allegheny  Power  Systems.  Inc. 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co 

Baltimore  Gas  Is  Electric  Co 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co 

Copeland  Corp. 

Duke  Power  Co. 

Florida  Power  <Si  light  Oo 

Illinois   Power  Co 

Indianapolis  Pow«r  &  Light  Co. 

Middle  South  muitles 

Charles  Pfizer,  ftic 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas 


633.51 


Third  National 

Co. 
United  Oas.  In(  . 


Bank  ie  Trust 


720.00 
470. 02 
196.00 
463.34 
160.00 
660.00 
487.20 
660.00 

86.00 
846.00 

46.60 
197.62 

187.18 
88.00 

4. 656. 06 


Nontaxable  retui  i  on  capital: 

Atlantic  City  mectrlc  Co 117. 60 

CaroUna  Power  &  Light  Co...  614. 46 

Consolidated  Edison  Co 180.00 

Duke  Power  Co 160.00 

Public  Service  {Electric  &  Oas  318. 38 


Interest  received 
Charles  W.  Wl^en,  Jr. 

Clalmed  deductlcbs: 
Dividend  exclui  Ion. 


Oh!  0— income 


Taxes  paid    {ol^er  than  Fed 

eral) : 
State   of 
City     of 

tax  

Montgomery 

Intangibles 


Oa  [wood- 


(Jounty.  Ohio- 
tax 199. 16 


Accountants'  fi  e 


Total  taxes  paid 


Anne  Elizabeth  Wha  len: 
Taxable  dividends  received: 
Allegheny      Pofrer      Systems. 

Inc   

Baltimore  Oas  k  Electric  Co.. 
Carolina  Power 
Copeland  Corp. 
Duke  Power  C<_ 
Florida  Power 


1, 380.  34 


3.00 


100.00 


tax 
'. — Income 


2.31 
3.48 


204.95 


30.00 


■o  IRS— 197S-.       608.89 


tc  Light  Co... 


|c  Light  Co 

UllnolB  Power  Co 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Middle  South  gtilltles 

Charles  Pflzer,  mc .,. 

PubUc  Service  Eaectrlc  &  Oas.. 
Tblrd  National  Bank  &  Trust. 


Nontaxable  return 
Carolina  Power 
Consolidated 
Duke  Power  C< 
Public  Service 


on  capital: 
fe  Light  Co.. 
Co 


Edison 


I  lectrlc  &  Gas.. 


Interest  recelTsd: 
Charles  W.  Wh^en.  Jr. 

OlatDMd  deduetloc  s: 
Dividend   exclui  lon. 


Tazee  paid 
eral) : 
State  of  ( 


720.00 
196.00 
463.54 
160.00 
330.00 
510.  40 
660.00 

43.00 
346.00 

45.50 
197.62 
187. 18 

3.469.44 


614.46 

135.00 

90.00 

318.38 

1. 157. 84 


2.00 


100.00 


(otper  than  Fed- 
tax... 


Ohio-  -Income ' 


.31 


City     of 

tax 
Montgomery 

intangibles 


Accoiintants'  fe<. 


Total  taxes  paid  t>  XR8 — 1973.. 

Taxable  dividends  i  leoelved : 

Carolina  Power  i ;  Light  Co 

Indianapolis  Powr  ft  Light  Co. 


June  28,  197 ^ 


162. 81 
30.00 


891.15 


66.22 
258.00 

Middle  South  UtUltles 345. 00 

Charles  Pflzer,  Inc 46.60 


Total 


Nontaxable  return  on  capital: 
Carolina  Power  I ;  Light  Co 


Interest  received: 

Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr 138.13 

Daniel  D.  Whalen ....  .60 

Edward  J.  Whalqn .26 


Total 


Claimed  deduction): 
Dividend  exclusion 


Total  tax  owed  IRi  \ — 1973  (made 
a  8119.60  overpa:  ment) 


714.72 


87.78 


.60 


Financial  statement —Charles  W.  Whalen, 
Jr.  and  Barbara  <?.  WAoZen — January  2, 
1974 

ASSETS 

Cash  in  bank 3.067.06 

Ca^  value — ^pald  u;    life  Insiir- 

ance  — _ 68,363.24 

Cash  value — outstanding  life  in- 

svirance J 19,735.80 

Contribution  to  Public  Employees 

Retirement  Systen^  of  Ohio 4,390.61 

Contribution  to  ClvUi  Service  Re- 
tirement Deposit  j 20,853.43 

Contribution  to  Teachers  Insur- 
ance and  Anntilty  Association.     11, 665. 44 
Partnersh^  interest-j-Whalen  In- 
vestment Co i 112.500.00 

Residence — ^228     Bewrly     Place, 

Dayton.  Ohio \ 35,000.00 

Furniture — ^228     Beverly     Place, 

Dayton,  Ohio  — _ 1.000.00 

Residence — 6301     Portsmouth 

Road,  Bethesda,  l4d 140,000.00 

Furniture — 6301       Portsmouth 

Road,  Bethesda.  l4d 35.000.00 

Jewelry   i. 36.000.00 

1971   Ford  County  Squire  Sta- 
tion wagon 4 1,950.00 

1965  Ford  Mustang.! 600.00 

Common  stock:  ]  z==== 

Allegheny  Power  Syptems  ( 1,100 

shares)    1 33,000.00 

American       Cyan^mid       (300 

shares)    L. 3,800.00 

Baltimore  Oas  &  JElectric  Co. 

(100  shares)    ..J 2.250.00 

B«neflclal    Financ*    Oo.     (188 

shares)    4 4,888.00 

Coca-Cola  (240  shtfes) 30,360.00 

Copeland  Corp.  (1.800  aliazM)  .    33,600.00 
Deimarva  Power  4  Ugbt  Co. 

(1.000  shares)  ..J 13, 760. 00 

Detroit     Edison     Co.      (1.000 

shares) .J— 16,600.00 

Duke  Power  Co.  ( l  ,000  shares) .    IT,  500. 00 
Lionel  D.  Edle  Capital  Fund, 

Inc.  (4,861  Bhar«B) .    68,054.00 

Ex-Cell-O  Corp.  (100  shares)  .      1, 476. 00 
Federated   Depaztment   Stores 

(330  shares)    ..i -.      6.160.00 

General  Telephone  I  ft  Electron- 
ics (300  shares)!-. $7,500.00 

Gulf     States     Utilities      (400 

shares)    6,800.00 

Hubbard  Real   Esiate   Invest- 
ment Co.  (120  sliares) 2.040.00 

Indianapolis  Powe:>  and  Light 

30,040.00 


Co.  (850  shares). 
Merrill  Lynch,  PKrce.  Fenner 
ft  Smith  (50  shaes). 


663.80 


June  28,  197 U 

Middle    South    UtUltles.    Inc. 

(1.400  shares) $33,800.00 

Minnesota  Mining  ft  Manufac- 

tiulng  (600  shares) 46,800.00 

Owens-Illinols       Glass        (200 

shares)     6,200.00 

Charles  Pflzer,  Inc.  (60  shares) .  2, 680. 00 
Phillips  Petroleum  (200  shares)  13,  700. 00 
Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas 

(2350  shares) 43.475.00 

Royal   Dutch   Petroleum    (188 

shares)    6,674.00 

South    Carolina    Electric    Oas 

(500  shares) 8,260.00 

Steadman  American  Fund,  Inc. 

( 123  V4  shares) 374.21 

Texas  Utilities  (400  shares) ...  9. 000. 00 
Unity      State      Bank      (1,400 

shares) 20,300.00 

Westlnghouse     ESectric     Corp. 

(40  shares) 22,000.00 

Total    448.682.71 

Total  assets.. 917,497.29 

T.TATtn.TTIES 

Loam — Charles  W.  Whalen.  Sr 18.  500.  00 

Loan— Mutual  Benefit  Life 4, 235. 00 

Total  UabUiUes 22, 735. 00 

Net   Worth 894,  762. 29 

Tinancial  statement — Charles  E.  Whalen 

ASSETS 

Cash— checking  account $1,039.06 

Cash — savings  account 523.  63 

Common  stock: 
Allegheny  Power  Systems  (500 

shares) 10,000.00 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.  (400 

shares) 7,000.00 

Baltimore   Oas  ft  Electric  Co. 

(100   shares)... 2,250.00 

Carolina    Power    ft    Light    Co. 

(700    shares) 14,700.00 

Consolidated       Edison        (100 

shares)    1,550.00 

Copeland  Corp.  (900  shares) 11,250.00 

Duke  Power  Co.  (500  shares).  8,760.00 
Lionel  Edle  Capital  Fund,  Inc. 

(267    shares) 3,738.00 

Florida  Power  ft  Light  Co.  (460 

shares) 11,270.00 

Illinois  Power  Co.  (300  shares) .  7, 500. 00 
Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co. 

(100   shares) 2.400.00 

Middle    South    Utilities     (600 

shares)    10,200.00 

Charles      Pfizer,      Inc.      (140 

shares)    6,020.00 

Public  Service  Electric  ft  Oas 

(300   shares).. 5,560.00 

Third  National  Bank  ft  Trust 

(193   shares) 4,153.00 

United  Gas,  Inc.  (400  shares) ..  6, 800. 00 
Virginia  Electric  Power  Co.  (200 

shares)    2,900.00 

Total    116,031.00 

Total  assets .  117,693.00 

UABiUTiES  (None) 

Net  worth 117.593.00 

financial  «totein«nt — ^Daniel  D.  Whalen. 

Cash— checking  account $1,033.76 

Cash — savings  accoimt 67. 86 

Common  stock: 
AlleglMny  Power  System  (600 

abuM)    10,000.00 

Atlaatlc  City  Electric  Oo.  (400 

Shares)    7,000.00 

Baltimore  Gas  ft  Electric  Co. 

(100   shares) 3,360.00 

Carolina  Power  ft  Light  Co.  (700 
shares)    14.700.00 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ConsoUdated       Edison        (160 

shares)    $2,325.00 

Copeland  Corp.  (900  shares) ...  11, 250. 00 
Duke  Power  Co.  (600  shares) ..  8, 760. 00 
Lionel  D.  Edle  Capital  Fund, 

Inc.  (117  shares) 1,638.00 

Florida  Power  ft  Light  Co.  (660 

shares)    13,730.00 

Illinois  Power  Co.  (300  shares) .  7, 500. 00 
Indianapolis    Power    ft    Lic^t 

(100   shares) 2,400.00 

Middle    South    UtUltles     (600 

shares)    10,200.00 

Charles      Pflzer.      Inc.       (140 

shares)    6,020.00 

Public  Service  Electric  ft  Gas 

(300  shares) 5,660.00 

Third  National  Bank  ft  Ttust 

(191    shares) 4,011.00 

United  Gas.  Inc.  (300  shares) ..  3. 400. 00 
\nrginia    Electric    Power    Co. 

(200  Shane) 3.900.00 

Total   113.614.00 

Total  assets 114,704.63 

r.TAWnJTMB  (MONK) 

Net  worth 114. 704. 62 

Financial  statement — Bdward  J.  Whalen 

ASSETS 

Cash — checking  account $963.90 

Cash — savings  account 162.34 

Common  stock: 
Allegheny  Power  Systems  (500 

shares)    10,000.00 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.  (400 

shares)    7,000.00 

Baltimore  Gas  ft  Electric  (100 

shares)    2,250.00 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.  (700 

shares)    14,700.00 

Consolidated       Edison        (100 

shares)    1.550.00 

Cop>eland  Corp.  (900  shares) 11.250.00 

Duke  Power  Co.  (600  shares) ..  8. 760. 00 
Lionel  Edle  Capital  Fund,  Inc. 

(76  shares) 1,064.00 

Florida  Power  ft  Light  Co.  (540 

shares)    13,230.00 

Illinois  Power  Co.  (300  shares) .  7, 600. 00 
Indianapolis  Power  and  Light 

Co.  (100  shares) 2,400.00 

Middle    South    UtUltles     (600 

shares)    10,200.00 

Charles      Pflzer,      Inc.       (140 

shares)    6,020.00 

Public  Service  Electric  ft  Gas 

(300  shares)    5,550.00 

Third  National  Bank  ft  Trust 

(191  shares)    4,011.00 

United  Oas,  Inc.  (100  shares) ..  1, 700. 00 
Virginia  Elec.  Power  Co.    (200 

shares)    2.900.00 

Total    110,075.00 

Total  assets 111,201.24 

LIABILrrlES    (NONE) 

Net  worth 111,201.24 

Financial  statement — Joseph  M.  Whalen 

ASSETS 

Cash — checking  account........        $888.66 

Cash — savings  account..........  189. 60 

Common  stock: 
Allegheny  Power  Systems  (600 

shares)    10.000.00 

Atlantic  City  Sectrlc  Oo.  (400 

shares)    7,000.00 

Baltimore  Gas  ft  Electric  Co. 

(100  Shares) 3.360.00 

Carolina  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

(700  shares) 14.700.00 

ConsoUdated      Edlaon       (100 

shares)    1.660.00 
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C<^eland  Corp.  (900  shares)..  $11,260.00 
Duke  Power  Co.  (500  shares) ..  8, 750. 00 
Lionel  Edle  Capital  Fund.  Inc. 

(137  shares) 1,918.00 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  (420 

shares)    10,890.00 

Illinois  Power  Co.  (300  shares)  7. 500. 00 
Indianapolis  Power  ft  Light  Co. 

(100  shares) 3.400.00 

Middle    South    Utilities    (600 

shares)    — 10.300.00 

Charles      Pfizer,      Inc.       (140 

shares)    6.030.00 

PubUc  Service  Electric  ft  Gas 

(300  shares) 5.650.00 

Third  National  Bank  &  Tnist 

(191   shares) 4,011.00 

United  Gas,  Inc.  (100  shares) ..  1, 700. 00 
Virginia    Electric    Power    Co. 

(200  shares) 2.900.00 

Total - 107,989.00 

Total  assets 109,114.16 

UABIUTIES  (NONX) 

Net  worth... 109. 114. 16 

Financial  statement — Anne  Elizabeth 
Whalen 

ASSETS 

Cash — checking  account $402.00 

Cash — Savings  account 167.81 

Common  stock: 

Allegheny    Power    Systems    (230 

shares)    4.600.00 

Baltimore  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.  (100 

shares) -      2.360.00 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.  (700 

shares)    14,700.00 

Consolidated  Edison  (75  shares) .       1, 162.  50 

Copeland  Corp.  (900  shares) 11.260.00 

Duke  Power  Co.  (300  shares) 6, 260. 00 

Lionel  Edle  Capital  Fund,  Inc.  (63 

shares)    868.00 

Florida  Power  ft  Light  Co.   (440 

shares)    -     10.780.00 

Illinois  Power  Co.  (300  shares)  _.      7, 500. 00 
Indianap  lis  Power  &  Light  Co. 

(50   shares) 1,200.00 

Middle     South     UtUltles     (600 

shares) 10.300.00 

Charles  Pflzer,  Inc.  (140  shares) .      6. 020. 00 
Public    Service   Electric   &   Gas. 

(300  shares)— 5,550.00 

Third  National  Bank  ft  Trust  (191 

shares)    4,011.00 

Virginia  Electric  Power  Co.  (200 

shares) .       2.900.00 

Total 98,241.50 

Total  assets... —    98,811.31 

LiABiunzs  (Nom) 

Net  worth. 98.811.31 

Financial  statement— Mary  Barbara  Whalen 

ASSETS 

Cash — checking  account $253.93 

Cash — savings  account 134.46 

Common  stock: 
Carolina   Power   ft  Light   Co. 

(100    shares) 3,112.50 

Copeland  Corp.  (500  shares)..      6,360.00 
Uonel  Edie  Capital  Fund,  Inc. 

(261  shares) 3,664.00 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co. 

(300  shares) 7.300.00 

Middle    South    UtUltles    (600 

shares)    , 10,200.00 

Charles      Pflwr,      Inc.      (140 

shares)    6.020.00 

Virginia    Electric    Power    Co. 

(200  shares)... 2.900.00 

Total    38.336.60 

Total  assets 88,714.89 

UABILITIES     (NOm) 

Net  worth 88. 714. 18 
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CONGRESSIONAl 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Thomas  O.  Mitchell,  First  United 
Methodist  Church,  Hollsrwood,  Fla.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  to  you  we  would  express  our 
thankfulness  for  our  heritage.  Pour  down 
your  lif  egivlng  spirit  of  nobility  and  truth 
upon  this  land  and  its  people  of  many 
traditions,  many  colors,  divergent  hopes 
and  fears.  May  our  faith  be  something 
that  is  not  merely  stamped  upon  our 
coins,  but  creatively  expressed  in  our 
lives. 

We  pray  that  those  assembled  here 
may  know  Your  will  smd  have  the  faith 
and  courage  to  follow  it.  Give  a  strength 
of  purpose,  a  flexibility  of  mind,  and  a 
willingness  to  work  toward  a  goal  to  en- 
hance human  dignity  and  self-respect. 
Bless  our  earnest  will  to  help  all  races 
and  people  to  travel,  in  friendship  with 
us,  along  the  road  to  justice,  liberty,  and 
lasting  peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REV.  THOMAS  G.  MITCHELL 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  invoca- 
tion was  given  today  by  my  very  good 
friend  and  fellow  Floridlan,  Rev.  Thom- 
as G.  Mitchell. 

Reverend  Mitchell  is  pastor  of  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Hollywood 
and  former  minister  of  St.  Paul's  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Melbourne. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Florida,  Reverend 
Mitchell  received  his  theological  degree 
from  Candler  School  of  Theology  at 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
did  postgraduate  work  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  City  and  William 
and  Mary  College  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Before  his  recent  move  to  Hollywood, 
Reverend  Mitchell  was  very  active  in 
community  work  in  my  congressioned 
district.  He  was  the  president  of  the 
South  Brevard  Ministerial  Association 
and  president  of  the  Spaceport  chapter 
of  the  Military  Chaplain's  Association. 
He  was  also  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  United  Way  for  Brevard  Coimty  and 
a  member  of  the  Eau  Gallle  Rotary  Club 
and  the  Commimity  Services  Council  for 
Brevard  Coimty.  Because  of  his  Interest 
In  young  people,  he  served  as  team  chap- 
lain for  Eau  Oallle  High  School. 

Reverend  Mitchell  Is  also  an  active 
member  on  the  State  level  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  serving  as  the  secre- 
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tary  for  the  Boari  of  Ministry  of  the 
Florida  Conference . 

I  thank  Tom  foi  accepting  my  invita- 
tion to  be  with  u4  this  morning  and  I 
am  glad  his  wif^,  Barbara,  and  his 
daughter,  Barbie,  Icould  be  here  today. 


The  Clerk  called 


CONSENl  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Con  sent  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  will  cill  the  first  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


RURAL  DEVELOI  MENT  REPORTING 
REQU]  REMENT 

the  bUl  (H.R.  14723) 
to  amend  the  Agitcultural  Act  of  1970 
to  change  the  dat<  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent must  report  x)  Congress  concern- 
ing Government  as  listed  services  to  rural 
areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  folk  ws : 

H.R    14723 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  fusembled.  That  section 
901(e)  of  title  IX  t>t  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1970  l8  amended  Hk  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 1"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "May 
15". 

The  bill  was  orqered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  ^d  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tlie  table. 


PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES AOT  AMENDMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13264) 
to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  (Commodities  Act,  1930, 
relating  to  practlcas  in  the  marketing  of 
perishable  agricultural  commodities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Js  there  objection  to 
the  present  consid^ation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  M*.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object|  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  why  therel  is  a  $2,000  limitation 
in  the  biU.  | 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  stentlemEin  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  y  eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  s  leldlng. 

The  only  infonnpitlon  with  which  we 
are  provided  is  that  the  legislation  will 
provide  the  option  of  imposing  a  mone- 
tary penalty  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  vi- 
olations of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  in 
lieu  of  a  formal  proceeding  for  the  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  a  license.  That  Is 
the  only  information  we  have  on  this 
pending  legislation, 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  deal.  In  part, 
with  large  handlers  of  perishable  prod- 
ucts; does  it  not?    I 

Mr.  RONCALIO  tof  Wyoming.  That  Is 

right.  r 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  afi  wondering  why  the 
limitation.  What  I4  the  rationale  of  the 


limitation,  for  the  $1,000  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  obey  the  law?! 

Mr.  RONCALIO  df  Wyoming.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  rationale.  The  com- 
mittee favorably  reported  It  by  voice  vote, 
and  that  is  all  I  can  tell  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  $2,000  would  be 
some  deterrent,  but  I  would  hope  that 
the  committee  of  the  House  would  give 
consideration  to  perhaps  increasing  this 
penalty. 

Mr.  POAGE.  M].  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yli  tld  to  the  gentleman 


from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE. 
for  yielding. 

We  do  not  elli 
Department  to 
the  license.  We 
Secretary  may  im: 


ank  the  genUeman 

te  the  ability  of  the 
pletely  take  away 
ly  provide  that  the 
e  fines  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000  without  any  court  action.  He 
can  do  that  in  lieu  of  taking  away  the 
license.  Under  exlstjing  law  he  can  only 
take  away  the  license  completely,  and  we 
felt  that  it  was  desirable  that  he  have 
this  option,  because  otherwise  he  is  going 
to  put  a  lot  of  people  out  of  business  and 
achieve  nothing  more  than  he  can 
achieve  with  a  fine.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  get  them  to  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
that  it  was  not  provided  in  the  bill  that 
the  license  could  be  taken  away? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  The  amendment  will 
not  take  away  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  awa^  the  license  with  a 
proper  court  procedure.  It  allows  the  Im- 
position of  a  $2,000  fine,  which  the  mer- 
chant does  not  have  to  accept  if  he 
wants  to  go  to  couj-t,  but  It  allows  the 
Secretary  to  imposfe  the  $2,000  fine  in 
lieu  of  the  proceediiag  to  take  away  the 
license. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suspect  the  proceeding 
to  take  away  the  license  would  be  more 
effective  in  some  instances  than  the 
$2,000  fine. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Con^t,  but  we  keep  that 
authority.  | 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  iSpeaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  ttie  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bOl,  as  f ollolws : 

HA.Il3264 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsec- 
tion (6)  of  section  2  «f  the  Perishable  Agri- 
cult\iral  Commodities  Act,  1930,  as  amended 
(7  tT.8.C.  499b (6)),  ]«  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semloolon  at  the  end  there- 
of and  substituting  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "ProtMeA,  That  {any  oommUslon  mer- 
chant, dealer,  or  brcfcer  who  has  violated 
this  subsection  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary,  admit  the  violation  or  ylolatlons 
and  pay  a  monetary  penalty  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  In  lieu  of  a  formal  proceeding  for  the 
suspension  of  revocation  of  license,  any  pay* 
ment  so  made  to  be  defxislted  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  Spates  aa  miscellaneous 
receipts;". 


Vi 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  weis  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  NAVAL  SEA  CA- 
DET CORPS  TO  OBTAIN,  TO  THE 
SAME  EXTENT  AS  THE  BOY 
SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  OBSOLETE 
AND  SX7RPLUS  NAVAL  MATERIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  11144) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
enable  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  to  ob- 
tain, to  the  same  extent  as  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  obsolete  and  surplus  naval 
material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

HJt.  11144 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  7541  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "and  to  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps  for  the  sea  cadets";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  cost  of  transportation  and  delivery  of 
material  given  or  sold  under  this  section 
shall  be  charged  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica or  to  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  as  the 
case  may  be." 

(b)  The  catchUne  and  the  chapter  analysis 
Item  for  section  7641  are  amended  by  insert- 
ing Inunedlately  after  "Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica" the  following:  "and  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  shaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  the  following  new  language: 

That  (a)  section  7541  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  im- 
mediately Xietore  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  *,  to  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps  lor  the  sea  cadets,  and  to  the  Young 
Marines  of  the  Marine  Corps  League  for  the 
young  marines':   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'The  cost  of  transportation  and  delivery  of 
materia]  given  or  sold  under  this  section  shaU 
be  charged  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  to 
the  Naval  Sea  Cadets,  or  to  the  Young  Ma- 
rines of  the  Marine  Corps  League,  as  the  case 
may  be.' 

(b)  The  catchUne  and  the  chapter  analysis 
item  for  section  7641  are  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  after  'Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica" the  foUowlng:  "Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps, 
and  Young  Marines  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League." 

Sec.  2.  Hie  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read : 

"To  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  enable  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  and 
the  Young  Marines  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League  to  obtain,  to  the  aame  extent  as  the 
Boy  Scouta  of  America,  obsolete  and  surplus 
naval  material. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  enable  the  Naval  Sea  C£idet 
Corps  and  the  Yoimg  Marhies  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  League  to  obtain,  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  ob- 
solete and  surplus  naval  material.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
APPOINT  TO  THE  ACTIVE  LIST  OF 
THE   NAVY   AND   MARINE   CORPS 
CERTAIN    RESERVES    AND    TEM- 
PORARY OFFICERS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8591) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  to 
the  active  list  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  of  certain  Reserves  and  temporary 
officers. 

There  being  no  objection;  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  8591 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  6673a 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  make  appointments  to  the  active  list  of 
the  Navy  In  permanent  grades  not  above  cap- 
tain, and  to  the  active  list  of  the  Marine 
Corps  In  permanent  grades  not  above  colonel 
from  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the 
Marine  CorjM  Reserve,  and  from  officers  of 
the  Regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  who  do 
not  hold  permanent  commissioned  appoint- 
ments therein  who  were  in  a  missing  status 
as  defined  In  section  661  (2)  of  tlUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  during  the  Vietnam  confilct  as 
a  result  of  such  conflict. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment.  The  authority  to  make 
appointments  under  this  Act  shall  expire 
two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

strike  everything  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  add  the  following  new  language: 

That,  notwithstanding  section  5573a  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
law,  the  President  may  make  appointments 
to  the  active  list  of  the  Navy  In  permanent 
grades  not  above  captain,  and  to  the  active 
list  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  permanent  grades 
not  above  colonel  from  officers  of  the  follow- 
ing who  were  In  a  missing  status  as  defined 
In  section  661(2)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  a  result 
of  that  conflict: 

( 1 )  The  Naval  Reserve  or  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 

(2)  The  Regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  who 
do  not  hold  permanent  commissioned  ap- 
pointments therein. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Vletiuim  confilct — 

(1)  begins  on  February  28, 1961; 

(2)  ends  on  the  date  designated  by  the 
President  by  Executive  order  w  the  date  of 
the  termination  of  combatant  activities  In 
Vietnam;  and 

(3)  includes  sctmtlM  In  Vietnam.  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Thailand. 

Sec  3.  The  authority  to  make  appoint- 
ments under  this  Act  aball  expire  two  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        The  c<Hnmlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to-  to. 


Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  today 
considering  legislation — ^HJl.  8591 — 
which  will  right  a  wrong  caused  by  the 
Vietnam  war. 

I  Introduced  this  legislation  over  1  year 
ago.  The  legislation  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  several  men  who  have  served 
this  Nation  honorably  and  well.  It  will 
solve  a  problem  caused  by  their  service 
in  the  armed  services  and  because  they 
were  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  would, 
as  the  favorable  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  report  states: 

Correct  a  unique  situation  created  for 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  when  reserve 
and  tempyorary  officers  of  those  services  were 
captured  and  detained  for  extended  periods 
of  time  by  foreign  forces  In  Southeast  Asia. 

This  legislation  came  about  because 
there  are  several  Reserve  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  Navy  who  wanted  to 
apply  for  commissions  in  the  Regular 
service  but  were  prevented  from  doing 
so  because  they  were  prisoners  of  war. 

When  they  were  released  from  captiv- 
ity they  found  they  had  been  promoted 
beyond  the  ranks  where  they  could  have 
applied  for  regular  commissions. 

Since  there  is  a  provision  in  the  law 
which  prohibits  those  above  the  ranks 
of  Navy  lieutenant  and  Marine  Corps 
captain  from  applying  for  Regular  com- 
missions the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  the  only  solution 
available. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
extend  for  a  period  of  2  years  the 
length  of  time  these  men  have  to  apply 
for  Regular  commissions  and  would  apply 
only  to  those  men  promoted  while 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  favorable 
vote  on  this  legislation  which  as  I  said 
in  the  beginning  is  another  way  we  can 
correct  a  wrong  created  by  the  Vietnam 
war. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
appoint  to  the  active  list  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  certain  Reserves  and 
temporary  officers.". 

A  motion  to  rec<xisider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  PARLIAMEN- 
TARIAN OP  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
armoimce  that  he  has  on  this  date  ap- 
ipointed  William  Holmes  Brown  as  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  succeed  Lewis  Deschler,  resigned. 


WELCOME  TO  WILLIAM  HOLMES 
BROWN.  PARLIAMENTARIAN  OP 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)     

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  BUl 
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Brown  in  his  ofBcial  capacity  as  Parlia- 
mentarian. BiU  Brown  has  been  on  our 
Parliamentarian's  staff  for  16  years,  and 
since  1958.  he  was  Second  Assistant  Par- 
liamentarian. Last  year  he  became  As- 
sistant Parliamentarian.  Now,  with  the 
retirement  of  Lew  Deschler,  Bill  has 
been  appointed  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  Bill  Brown 
and  know  that  all  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  extending  to  Bill  our  sincere  best 
wishes  and  delight  in  his  appointment. 

His  background  is  truly  impressive  in 
academic  excellence.  Following  his  grad- 
uation from  Huntington  public  schools, 
he  attended  Swarthmore  College  where 
his  record  was  one  of  academic  leader- 
ship. He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  law  school  and  has  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  Bill  and  to  his  lovely 
wife,  Jean  Elizabeth  Smith  Brown. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distingxiished  colleague  for  jaelding. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  made  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bill  Brown  as  Parliamentarian 
of  the  House. 

I  have  known  Bill  Brown  for  some 
^ears  and  I  consider  him  to  be  a  highly 
qualified  individual.  He  has  had  a  fine 
education  and  he  has  demonstrated  in 
all  my  dealings  with  him  his  complete 
capability,  his  complete  candor,  and  his 
complete  integrity.  I  look  forward  to  his 
serving  in  this  House  for  many  years  as 
Parliamentarian. 

I  congratulate  Bill  and  his  wife  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Mr.  William  Brown  to  a  posi- 
tion which  he  will  fill  with  distinction. 
We  fills  some  very  large  shoes  left  by 
Lewis  Deschler.  I  am  sure  he  will  do  it 
capably. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  Bill  Brown  and  say  that 
the  House  is  very  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  his  experience  and  training  as 
its  Parliamentarian.  I  know  he  will  do 
an  outstanding  Job. 

I  wish  to  point  out  also  that  he  has  an 
engineering  degree  and  if  the  Speaker 
should  want  any  engineering  advice 
about  the  new  west  front.  Bill  could  be 
available. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  from  whose  home- 
town the  Parliamentarian  comes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  is  very  fortunate  in 
having  another  West  Virginian  in  a  high 
position.  As  the  majority  leader  pointed 
out.  Bill  Brown  happens  to  be  from  my 
home  town  of  Himtlngton,  W.  Va.  He 
was  bom  In  Huntington  on  September  3. 
1929,  and  graduated  from  Huntington 


High  School  in  19^,  where  he  edited  the 
school  newspaper  'for  2  years  and  also 
participated  in  student  government  and 
was  a  member  of  ^he  track  team. 

I  am  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  Bill 
Brown  graduated  Irom  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege in  1951,  which  is  the  same  college 
from  which  I  graduated  in  1935.  After 
service  in  the  Nsfvy  following  his  law 
work  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Bill 
came  to  work  as  Second  Assistant  Par- 
liamentarian in  1958 — the  same  year 
that  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  was  \lery  well  served  for  the 
past  50  years  by  Its  master  parliamen- 
tarian, Lewis  D^(mler,  and  although  his 
shoes  will  be  difficult  to  fill,  I  am  sure 
that  William  Holmes  Brown,  Jr.  will  do 
the  job  well  and  faithfully. 


KIWANIS  CLUB  OF  NORWICH 

(Mr.  HANLEY  ksked  and  was  given 
permission  to  adcfress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) J 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  29, 
1974,  the  Kiwanls  Club  of  Norwich,  N.Y., 
celebrates  its  25thlyear  of  service  in  the 
Norwich  community.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  the  people  of  Norwich  in 
ofiFering  my  congratulations  to  this  orga- 
nization on  this.  Its  silver  smniversary. 

Kiwanls  Clubs  throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  world  are  known  and  respected 
for  the  work  they  do  to  aid  people  who 
are  in  need  of  help.  I  find  it  truly  com- 
mendable that  t^e  members  of  these 
clubs,  most  of  wh6m  are  busy  and  suc- 
cessful men,  are  willing  to  devote  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  jtheir  time  and  energy 
to  a  service  OBganizatlon  such  as 
Kiwanls.  I 

Today,  I  would  like  to  commend  in 
particular  the  members  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Norwich  fir  their  service  to  the 
community  in  wmch  they  live.  Volvm- 
tary  service  groupil  such  as  this  Kiwanis 
Club  constitute  a  itremendous  force  for 
good  in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  Kiwanis  Club  of  Norwich 
has  imdertaken  many  important  and 
beneficial  projects  over  the  past  25  years. 

In  offering  my  oongratulations,  I  sin- 
cerely extend  my  hopes  for  continued 
success  and  growth  for  the  Kiwtmis  Club 
of  Norwich  in  the  future. 


MRS.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  SR. 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  'asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  atd  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
has  once  more  witnessed  an  appalling  act 
of  senseless  and  tragic  violence  in  the 
shooting  deaths  of  Mrs.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Sr.,  and  Deacon  Edward  BoyUn. 
This  event  stuns  and  saddens  men  of 
good-will  everywhere.  It  is  beyond  com- 
prehension why  one  family,  whose  lives 
have  been  dedicated  to  furthering  the 
cause  of  understanding  and  respect 
among  all  people,  thould  be  subject  to  so 
much  personal  lo$s  and  suffering.  The 
first  reaction  is  thkt  the  one  responsible 
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;rlme  should  receive 


for  this  sickening 

swift  and  appropriiate  punishment. 

However,  punishment  alone  will  not 
atone  for  what  took  pl£u:e  in  the 
Ebenezar  Baptist  Church  on  Sunday 
morning.  It  will  uot  comfort  the  grief  of 
the  King  f smiily,  nor  will  it  alone  proper- 
ly recognize  the  lojss  of  a  truly  excep- 
tional lady.  Mrs.  Alberta  Williams  King's 
life  epitomized  the  highest  levels  of  de- 
cency, tolertmce,  r^pect,  and  love  for 
every  individual.  Together  with  her  hus- 
band, the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King 
Sr.,  these  virtues  were  made  a  part  of 
the  King  family  life,  and  incorporated 
into  the  civil  rights  movement  by  her 
distinguished  son,  ^he  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in laddition  to  punish- 
ment, we  as  a  naliion  and  those  of  us 
who  serve  as  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  must  redouble  our  efforts 
to  help  create  the  type  of  society  in 
which  the  ethics  jwhdch  characterized 
Mrs.  King's  life  may  grow  and  spread 
into  the  hearts  of  all  men.  It  is  indeed 
an  irony  of  history  I  that  those  who  have 
lived  and  spread  tpe  doctrine  of  non- 
violence and  respect  for  others  should 
themselves  be  the  (victims  of  violence. 
The  only  proper  way  their  sacrifices  may 
be  memorialized,  by  those  of  us  who  re- 
main, is  to  carry  their  values  in  our 
hearts  and  minds  and  to  try  in  every 
way  possible  to  insiu^  that  their  lives 
will  provide  the  inspiration  for  achiev- 
ing those  principles  by  which  they  lived 
and  for  which  they  died. 


PERSONAL 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr. 
the  Record  to  not 
324,    page   21011, 
amendment,    there 


ipp: 


LANATION 

peaker,  I  would  like 
that  on  rollcall  No. 

he  so-called  Pickle 
were   back-to-back 


votes.  I  was  recorded  on  one,  missed  the 
middle  one,  and  recorded  on  the  other. 
They  were  on  the  same  line.  I  think 
there  was  an  error  in  my  card  not  cer- 
tifying the  vote.  I  \rould  like  the  Record 
to  show  that. 


woi 


TELEGRAM 

(Mr.  GROSS  ask 
mission  to  addrei 
minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr. 
ing  I  sent  the  folio 

Dear  Ms.  Preside: 
mediately.  We  can't 
million  giveaways. 


H.R.    14723,    Rl 
REPORTING 


PRESIDENT 
CON 

d  and  was  given  per- 
the    House   for  1 

Speaker,  this  mom- 

g  telegram: 
Please  come  home  Im- 
afford  any  more  $500 


DEVELOPMENT 
IQUIREMENT 


My  1,  197U 
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(Mr.  SEBEI.IUS  jasked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addtess  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revlie  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) I 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate and  thank  my  colleagues  for  ap- 
proving HJl.  14723  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. This  proposal  shnply  represents  a 
technical  amendment  to  change  the  re- 
porting date  for  ttie  anniial  report  of 
the  President  on  Government  services  to 
rural  America. 


This  report  is  required  under  title  IX, 
section  901(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970.  Due  to  the  use  of  interagency  data 
which  is  not  collected  and  available  until 
December  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  it 
is  impractical  to  require  a  report  before 
this  data  can  be  collected  and  analyzed. 

Our  intent  in  the  original  legislation 
was  to  use  this  report  as  a  service  to  rural 
commnuities  and  local  civic  leaders  out- 
lining the  programs  and  Government 
services  of  potential  benefit  to  them.  Ap- 
proval of  the  amendment  today  simply 
changes  the  reporting  date  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  May  15.  This  would  provide 
for  the  proper  use  and  analysis  of  avail- 
able data  so  that  the  report  can  better 
serve  its  intended  purpose.  It  would  allow 
local  ofBcials  to  use  the  tools  of  Govern- 
ment in  countryside  America. 

As  a  principal  author  of  this  legisla- 
tion, our  Intent  was  to  make  this  report 
a  useful  document  reflecting  the  latest 
Information  available  regarding  Govem- 
ment  services  to  rural  America.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  support  of  this 
proposal. 


THE  SLAYING  OF  MRS.  KING 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  slashing 
of  Mrs.  Alberta  Williams  King  in  Atlanta 
Sunday,  the  slajring  of  Edward  Boykin, 
a  deacon  in  the  church  where  Mrs.  King 
was  playing  the  organ,  and  the  wound- 
ing of  a  third  churchgoer — ^these  de- 
mand more  than  ofBcial  sympathy.  They 
and  the  many  less  notorious  shootings 
that  occtir  so  frequently  In  our  conmxu- 
nities  demand  a  change  In  law. 

Again  and  again,  we  see  an  angry  man 
or  woman  pick  up  an  ever-available 
handgun  and  kill. 

We  cannot  pass  laws  to  prevent  men 
and  women  from  becoming  angry  and 
murderous.  But  we  can  take  steps  to 
make  handgrms  less  available.  Registra- 
tion of  handguns  would  make  their  own- 
ers more  responsible  for  them — and  less 
likely  to  have  them  out  where  they  may 
be  stolen.  Registration  of  handguns 
would  make  it  easier  to  trace  a  weapon 
used— and  thus  less  likely  that  a  poten- 
tial user  could  hope  to  get  away. 

Registration  of  handguns  would  not 
end  murders,  just  as  registration  of  auto- 
mobiles has  not  stopped  the  stealing  of 
automobiles  for  reckless  Joy  rides,  but 
registration  can  help,  both  by  deterring 
some  and  by  increasing  the  opportunltes 
for  apprehension.  Let  us  stop  lamenting 
senseless  killings.  The  victims  do  not 
want  flowers.  They  cry  out  for  sensible 
curbs  on  the  weapon  which  turns  the 
weakest  hand  Into  an  instnunent  of 
death:  thehandgrm. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15074,  REGULATmO  CAM- 
PAIGN FINANCE  PRACTICES  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  15074)  to  regulate 
certain  political  campaign  finance  prac- 


tices in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ihfichlgan?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
{y}points  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Dices.  Adams,  Frassr.  Stucket,  Rsss. 
Nelsxn,  Bkoyhill  of  VlEginia,  and  Gxtdk. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OP  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSI- 
NESS ON  TUESDAY,  JULY  9,  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  which 
would  be  in  order  on  Monday,  July  8, 
1974,  imder  clause  8,  rule  XXIV,  relating 
to  District  of  Columbia  business,  be 
transferred  to  and  be  In  order  on  Tues- 
day, July  9,  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


THE  SLAYING  OF  MRS.  KING 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  want  to  associate  msrself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Gxtdk)  with  regard  to 
the  death  yesterday  of  Mrs.  King,  and 
the  absolutely  urgent  need  to  face  up  to 
the  necessity  of  putting  some  controls 
on  handgims. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  356] 

Andrews.  K.C.  Dom  Kyros 

Arends  Dulskl  Landrum 

Aimstrong  Edwards,  Ala.  Lehman 

Aahbiook  Erienbom  Lujan 

Ashley  EMns,  Tenn.  McCloakey 

Beard  Fish  McEwen 

Ben  Flowers  McSpadden 

Bergland  FroehUch  Madden 

BevUl  Ooodllng  Martin,  Nebr. 

Blatnlk  Gray  Mathls.  Oa. 

Boiling  Oreen.  Oreg.  Mayne 

Brasoo  OrUBths  Meeds 

Breckinridge  Oubaer  MiUs 

Burke,  Calif.  Ounter  MlseU 

Byron  Hanna  Montgomery 

Oamp  Haniaban  Mborhead.  Fa. 

Carey,  N.T.  Hansen.  Wash.  Mosher 

Carney,  Ohio  Hubert  Murphy,  N.T. 

Clark  Heinz  Nichols 

Cochran  Hogan  O'Brien 

Conyers  Hollfleld  Paasman 

Crane  Horton  Pepper 

Culver  Huber  PodeU 

Daniels,  Johnson.  Colo.  PoweU,  Ohio 

Domlnick  V.  Jones,  Ala.  Rallsback 

Davis,  Oa.  Jones.  Tenn.  RandaU 

de  la  Oarza  Karth  Beid 

Dellums  Ketchum  Rogers 

Dickinson  Klucsynskl  Rooney,  N.T. 

DlngM  KuykendaU  Roctenkowskl 


Sandman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Thone 

Scherte 

Stuckey 

WUson,  Bob 

Shoup 

SiilUvan 

Wyman 

Sisk 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Toung,  S.C. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Teague 

Zwach 

Steele 

Thomson,  Wis. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  328 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  during  the  consideration 
of  bills  imder  suspension  today,  votes 
will  be  taken  after  each  suspension  has 
been  considered  and  not  put  over  until 
the  end  of  the  Suspension  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  tmd  agree  to  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  1210)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  proceed 
without  regard  to  the  second  sentence 
of  clause  27(f)  (4)  of  rule  XI  of  the  rules 
of  the  House,  in  conducting  hearings 
held  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  803. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  sls  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1210 

Reaolved,  That  In  conducting  hearings 
held  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  803,  93d 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Is  authorized  to  proceed  without  regard  to 
the  second  sentence  of  clause  27(f)(4)  of 
rule  XI  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dinnis)  will  be  re- 
cognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
simple  resolution  which  was  voted  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  31  to  6.  The 
committee  is  attempting  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  exercise  its  resp(»i- 
sibilities  imder  House  Resolution  803 
with  an  eye  toward  achieving  two  objec- 
tives: conducting  the  fairest  and  most 
thorough  inquiry,  and  arriving  at  the 
same  time  at  a  prompt  conclusion  to  that 
lnquli7  as  Is  consistent  with  our  respon- 
sibiUty. 

I  believe  this  resolution  authorizing 
the  committee  to  proceed  without  regard 
to  the  5-minute  rule  in  the  interrogation 
of  witnesses  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  those  objectives.  It  would 
permit  both  probing  and  orderly  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  and  still  provide  great 
flexibility  to  Members  seeking  answers  to 
specific  relevant  questions. 

The  committee  is  very  much  commit- 
ted to  an  expeditious  resolution  of  this 
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tremendous  problem  before  It.  For  that 
reason  it  has  voluntarily  chosen  to  seek 
House  approval  of  this  resolution.  By 
waiving  the  strictures  of  rigid  adherence 
to  the  5-mlnute  rule,  the  committee 
avoids  the  pitfall  of  more  than  3  hours 
of  possibly  repetitive  questioning  each 
time  a  witness  has  testified  and  has  al- 
ready been  interrogated  by  counsel. 

If  we  are  to  expedite  the  inquiry  and 
still  have  participation  by  counsel  for  the 
President,  we  must  allow  ourselves  this 
flexibility  in  proceeding  under  this  one 
provision  of  rule  XI.  The  conmilttee  itself 
believes  this  Is  the  proper  course,  and 
the  chairman  can  assure  the  House,  how- 
ever, as  he  has  assured  the  members  of 
the  committee,  that  the  Members  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  submit  any  and 
all  of  their  questions  in  writing. 

Coimsel  will  be  instructed  to  propound 
the  relative  inquiries  during  the  inter- 
rogation. I  urge  the  full  House  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  committee  in  this 
regard  and  to  support  the  resolution. 
This  proposal  has  wide  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  committee,  recognizing  the 
problems  that  we  are  confronted  with, 
and  I  hope  that  this  resolution  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  committee  for  adopting  this  proce- 
dure. The  expeditious  consideration  of 
this  matter  is  very  Important,  expedi- 
tious consideration  without  sacrificing 
complete  consideration,  and  under  the 
plan  which  the  chairman  has  announced 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  will  enable  us  to  get  that  re- 
sult. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 

from  Arizona   (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  certainly  concur  with  the  words  of 
the  Speaker  that  the  country  wants  this 
matter  resolved  just  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. The  matter  should  proceed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  we  can  possibly  make  it 
proceed. 

However,  I  would  like  to  propoimd  a 
question  or  two  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  In  the  first  place,  will  a 
Member  have  an  absolute  right  to  have 
his  question  asked  by  the  coimsel  or  by 
Mr.  St.  Clair  if  he  so  desires? 

Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  providing  of 
course  it  is  relevant  and  It  Is  propoimded 
to  writijig. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Will  the  matter  of  rele- 
vancy be  decided  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  by  what  other  person? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  have  in  the  past  at- 
tempted to  be  as  flexible  as  possible.  I 
recognize  that  we  are  not  strictly  adher- 
ing to  the  rules  of  evidence,  but  to  the 
toterest  of  trying  to  make  thla  Inquiry  the 
ktod  of  toqulry  that  is  fair,  we  would 
consider  the  relevancy  of  the  question  as 
well.  I  thtok  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee would  imderstand  and  recognize 
that.    - 
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Mr.  RHODES.  If  T  understand  the 
chairman  correctly,  I  thtok  he  is  saying 
that  the  questions  propoimded  wlU  be 
asked  imless  they  are  obviously  dupllca- 
tory  or  imless  they  are  obviously  irrele- 
vant.  1 

Mr.  RODINO.  "IJhat  is  correct. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  would  hope  that  the 
chairman  would  give  wide  latitude  to 
the  Members  in  asking  questions. 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  chairman  has  been 
domg  that  during  the  time  of  this  to- 
qulry. T 

Mr.  RHODES.  iThere  have  been  some 
questions  as  to  nhat  witnesses  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  will  call.  The  Presi- 
dent's counsel  has  asked  fo^  six  wit- 
nesses to  be  called.  So  far  as  I  know  the 
present  plans  are  to  call  only  two  of 
them,  although  the  others  have  been 
placed  to  another  category  of  those  who 
would  possibly  be  called.  Could  the  chair- 
man tell  us  whettier  or  not  all  six  will 
be  called  or  just  JRrhat  the  statiis  of  the 
request  of  Mr.  St.  Clair  is? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  might  advise  the 
gentleman  that  presently  all  the  wit- 
nesses that  were  Requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent's counsel  are  on  the  list  scheduled 
to  be  toterviewe<i,  subpenas  have  been 
prepared  for  all  bf  them,  and  it  Is  the 
totentlon  of  the  cnalrman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  recommend  that  following  t^e 
toterviews  all  those  witnesses  who  were 
requested  will  be  called. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Will  Mr.  St.  Clair  have 
a  rather  wide  latitude  to  questioning  all 
witnesses  before  Uie  committee  or  what 
rules  will  he  be  subjected  to  so  far  as 
his  questions  are  concerned? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  rules  that  Mr.  St. 
Clair  will  have  to  adhere  to  and  comply 
with  are  the  niles  that  have  been  laid 
down  by  the  committee,  and  those  rules 
are  laid  down  to  our  Impeachment  In- 
quiry Procedures,  which  Is  a  publication 
which  the  committee  issued  on  May  2, 
1974.  ' 

However,  I  would  also  like  to  state  that 
while  these  proceflures  have  been  estab- 
lished the  chairman  has  been  most  liberal 
to  the  toterpreta^lon  of  some  of  these 
procedures  to  ori^er  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent's counsel  as  Wide  a  latitude  as  pos- 
sible so  we  will  be  able  to  conduct  a  fair 
proceedtog. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Jlr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  am  not  familiar  wtih  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  in  the  rules  of  tlie  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Is  It  the  thlnktog  of 
the  chairman  thait  the  questions  offered 
by  the  counsel  to  the  President  would  be 
propoimded  by  him  directly  to  the  wit- 
ness, unless  the  questions  are  irrelevant, 
obviously  irrelevant,  or  dupllcatory? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  questions  that  the 
President's  counsel  will  propoimd  will  be 
propounded  dlredtly.  Unless,  of  course, 
they  are  duplicative  or  \mless  they  are 
obviously  irrelevant,  to  which  case  the 
Chah:,  to  order  jto  make  the  toqulry 
proper,  would  ha^e  to  rule  them  out  of 
order.  I 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  question  would  be 
propoimded  directly  to  the  witness? 

Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  take  it  there  is  no 
time  limit  put  ofi  the  counsel  for  the 
President? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  chairman  would 
like  to  state  that  up  until  this  moment. 


mittee  can  attest 
counsel  has  made 
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and  I  am  sure  ever  y  member  of  the  com- 


mittee as  to  whi 
committee  would 
Mr.  RODINO. 
the  adoption  of  t 


that  the  President's 
[various  requests  as  to 
time  and  there  has  never  been  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  aniiount  of  time  he  re- 
quested and  It  was  granted  to  him. 

Mr.  RHODES,  ik  the  chairman  saying 
that  he  would  follow  this  procedure  in 
the  future?  I 

Mr.  RODINO.  "52(es:  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Ahd  he  will  not  put  any 
time  limits  on  the  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  RODINO.  M^  only  flat,  I  might  say, 
is  that  of  the  comipittee,  which  the  com- 
mittee has  placed!  upon  us  and  that  Is 
wlthto  the  period  of  time  the  witnesses 
who  are  to  be  called  would  be  called 
wlthto  that  period  of  time,  unless  the 
committee  would  decide  otherwise. 

Mr.  RHODES.  1!he  House,  of  course,  is 
much  toterested,  ae  we  previously  stated, 
in  seetog  this  matter  to  a  conclusion  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Could  the  distin- 
guished chairman  give  us  now  at  this 
time  his  own  schedule  to  the  time  of 
reporting  of  the  matter  to  the  House, 
or  at  least  a  vote  being  taken  in  the  com- 
tever  disposition  the 
ake  of  the  matter? 
we  are  successful  in 
resolution,  then  it  is 
hoped  that  we  can|  meet  a  schedule  com- 
ing to  the  floor  of  the  House  sometime 
to  early  August.  The  committee  would 
be  to  a  position,  I  thtok,  to  vote  around 
the  23d  of  July. 

Mr.  RHODES.  One  further  question. 
Is  It  the  thinking  of  the  chairman  to  ask 
for  open  heartogs  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
the  Judiciary  during  the  time  the  wit- 
nesses are  being  qyestioned? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  chairman  has 
stated  that  insofar  as  open  heartogs  are 
concerned,  I  belieTe  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  we  are  gotog  to  consider  this 
afternoon.  The  c^lrman.  followtog  the 
will  of  the  committee  some  time  ago 
when  it  considered  this  question  and  the 
question  as  to  how  the  toqulry  should  be 
conducted,  recognized  that  there  was  a 
need  to  protect  the  rights  of  third  parties, 
that  this  toqulry  ^ould  be  presented  in 
a  manner  that  would  be  comprehensive 
and  not  Just  take  a  certato  phase  of  it. 
Because  of  the  material  that  is  before 
the  committee  and  because  there  is  sensi- 
tive material  and  material  that  has  been 
produced  by  grand  Juries  and  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Coqgress  to  executive  ses- 
sion, the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
not  supporttog  a  qiotion  to  go  toto  open 
hearings,  but  rather  closed  heartogs.  This 
has  been  a  matter  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed rather  fully  by  Members  of  the 
committee.  A  vote  of  this  sort  was  taken 
when  we  InltlEilly  started  this  presenta- 
tion and  It  was  an  {overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  RHODES.  11  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HU'i'CmNgON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yl( 

Mr.  RODINO.  I 
from  Bfichlgan. 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HDTCHINS 
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leld  to  the  gentleman 
te  ranking  Member  of 


>N.  I  simply  want  to 
state  to  the  Hous^  my  support  for  this 
resolution  as  it  is  presented.  I  would  be 
greatly  <xmcemed  If  I  thought  this  reso- 
lution would  constitute  any  precedent  as 
far  as  ordtoary  legislative  bustoess  of  the 


House  or  any  of  its  committees  was  con- 
cerned. This  impeachment  toqutry  is  a 
most  unique  proceeding. 

We  will  have  before  us  witnesses  un- 
der oath.  I  have  never  known  of  a  judi- 
cial, or  even  a  quasi- judicial  proceedtog, 
where  a  witness  under  oath  would  be 
subjected  to  questlontog  by  38  or  40  dif- 
ferent lawyers.  I  say  40,  because  to  addi- 
tion to  the  38  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee each  of  whom,  under  the  present  rules 
of  the  House,  would  be  given  5  mtoutes  to 
question  each  and  every  witness  under 
oath,  of  course  counsel  also  will  toquire. 

It  seems  to  us  that  an  orderly  proceed- 
ing requires  that  counsel  do  the  ques- 
tioning. The  committee  counsel  will  do 
the  questlontog;  so  will  the  President's 
counsel,  Mr.  St.  Clair.  They  will  do  the 
questioning,  and  any  Member  of  the 
committee  who  desires  that  a  certain 
line  ol  questioning  be  put  to  a  particular 
witness  will  make  that  request  to  -oun- 
sel,  and  certainly  is  entitled  to  have  his 
request  carried  out  unless  his  itoe  of 
questioning  is  entirely  Irrelevant  or  com- 
pletely duplicative,  or  simply  dilatory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  resisons  and  for 
many  others  which  time  does  not  permit 
me  to  state,  I  want  to  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  I  support  this 
resolution  as  it  is  presented. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  the  House, 
I  am  unalterably  and  strongly  exposed 
to  this  resolution.  I  am  opposed  to  it  be- 
cause It  Is  a  derogation,  and  I  would  say 
a  contempt  of  the  basic  rights,  the  basic 
privileges  and  the  basic  duties  of  every 
one  of  us  here  as  an  elected  Member  of 
this  body. 

I  am  against  it  because,  regardless  of 
what  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  may  hope.  It  will  set  a 
horrible  precedent.  I  am  against  It  be- 
cause, to  my  judgment.  It  Is  utterly  un- 
workable to  practice.  I  may  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  rather  ironic  and  rath^ 
unfortunate  that  a  relatively  Junior 
Member  of  this  House,  such  as  myself, 
has  to  stand  here  and  defend  the  pre- 
rogatives and  the  rights  of  the  todivldual 
Members  of  this  dlsttoguished  and  hon- 
orable and  historic  body  against  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  who  want  to  sur- 
render those  same  rights.  I  never  ex- 
pected to  find  myself  in  that  position. 

But  I  am  here,  and  the  only  way  we 
can  avoid  it  is  by  every  Member  stand- 
ing up  for  his  rights  as  an  individual.  A 
bad  preced^t?  Of  course  it  Is  a  terrible 
precedent. 

This  is  one — ^I  do  not  say  one — ^tbls  is 
probably  the  most  important  single  tbing 
any  Member  of  this  House  will  ever  do 
while  he  Is  here,  and  yet  we  are  asked 
to  take  a  step  v^ch  will  say  that  on  this 
one  most  important  thing  we  are  not  to 
be  trusted  to  exerdse  our  ordinary  rii^ts 
^oA  privileges  as  Members  of  this  House. 

Imagtoe.  We  are  talking  about  the  im- 
peadunent  of  the  President  al  the  United 
States,  and  36  members  of  this  dlstto- 
KUished  conmoittee  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  deciding  whether  to  bring  to  an 
impeaehment  resolution,  and  not  one  of 
them  can  ask  a  question  on  his  own?  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  of  this 


House,  not  on  the  committee,  who  would 
vote  such  a  stricture  on  himself  if  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  it.  If  this  can 
be  done  today  on  this  issue,  it  can  be 
done  on  any  issue  that  comes  along  of 
any  importance. 

Why  should  we  ever  allow  Members  of 
this  House  their  rights  and  their  pre- 
rogatives to  question  witnesses  to  a  hear- 
ing of  any  kind  once  we  do  this  today? 
There  may  be  members  of  the  committee 
who  would  waste  some  time. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  members 
of  this  committee,  but  it  really  does  not 
make  any  difference.  EsMih  one  of  the 
Members'  rights  are  theirs  as  Members 
of  this  body,  and  as  such  each  Member 
has  certato  Tigtxts  and  prerogatives.  Each 
Member  has  the  same  rights  and  the 
same  prerogatives  as  anybody  to  the 
leader^p  or  anybody  who  is  twice  as 
smart  as  any  other  Member,  and  no- 
body can  take  those  rights  away  from 
us,  because  we  have  a  rule  book,  unless 
we  are  stupid  enough  to  vote  those  rights 
away  for  ourselves. 

The  Members  can  do  it  if  they  want  to, 
of  course,  but  I  am  not  about  to  do  that. 
I  would  hate  to  see  the  day  when  I 
thought  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  were 
about  to  do  that. 

Surely,  a  Member  may  ask  a  question 
to  writing.  Some  of  the  Members  have 
tried  lawsuits,  as  I  have.  The  time  to  ask 
a  question  is  when  the  time  to  ask  a 
question  arises.  By  the  time  you  sit  down 
and  write  a  book  about  it  and  pass  it  up 
to  the  chairman  and  down  to  counsel, 
the  time  to  ask  the  question  is  gone.  That 
is  ridiculous.  It  does  not  give  the  Mem- 
bers anything. 

All  the  witnesses  have  been  subpenaed. 
Maybe  so,  but  on  a  very  strongly  debated 
vote  m  the  committee,  only  five  of  them 
will  necessarily  be  ctdled.  The  rules  of 
the  committee  will  be  liberally  con- 
strued as  to  the  President's  counsel.  It  is 
said.  Maybe  so.  but  to  the  committee  I 
tried  to  give  him  the  right  to  cross-exam- 
toe,  and  that  was  voted  down.  But  those 
things  really  are  not  the  important 
things.  They  may  appeal  to  some  Mem- 
bers here,  but  the  real  question  is  that 
we  should  stand  up  for  our  own  rights 
as  Members  of  this  House. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  want  to  ask 
a  stogie  question  or  not.  I  will  guarantee 
the  Members  that  I  will  not  ask  one  un- 
less I  at  least  think  I  have  a  good  reason 
for  it.  I  will  not  ask  it  to  be  hearing  my- 
self talk,  but  I  have  a  certato  right  and 
a  certato  prerogative,  and,  up  to  this 
potot  at  least,  a  certato  dignity  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  so  have  all 
the  Members.  We  do  not  want  to  sur- 
render our  rights  to  the  staff.  Why  should 
a  question  of  this  magnitude  be  con- 
ducted entirely  by  the  hired  help?  Why 
should  not  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
act  like  Members  of  the  Congress? 

It  is  shocking  to  me  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  on  both  sides  want 
to  deny  that  right  and  privilege  to  the 
ordtoary  todivldual  Member  of  this 
House,  regardless  of  how  he  votes,  or 
regardless  of  the  rules,  or  regardless  of 
his  political  views  or  anything  else. 

It  just  will  not  do.  If  two-thirds  of  the 


Members  want  to  sit  here  and  vote  for 
this  rule  change,  they  are  going  to  have 
a  chance  to  do  it.  If  the  Members  think 
they  are  so  tocompetent.  so  toefiQcient, 
and  so  irresponsible  that  they  carmot  be 
trusted  to  act  like  Members  of  this  House 
and  to  ask  a  question  on  a  matter  of  this 
magnitude  and  importance,  go  ahead 
and  do  it,  because  nobody  can  stop  the 
House  from  doing  it;  but  I  am  not  going 
to  do  it,  and  I  hope  that  most  of  the 
Members  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  yield  further  time? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  do  have  a  few  requests 
for  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  much  time  I  used. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  used  7 
minutes.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
used  13  mtoutes,  so  the  gentleman  has 
considerable  time  left. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  mtoutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  4  mtoutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  who  just  addressed 
us,  I  am  opposed  to  this  rule  change,  not 
because  I  may  have  questions  to  ask. 
but  I  feel  as  an  elected  Member  of  this 
body  that  I  have  certato  rights.  That 
is  what  the  rule  book  is  for.  to  protect 
the  rights  of  Members  of  this  Congress, 
whether  they  happen  to  sit  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  or  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  or  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  or 
wherever  they  may  sit.  Those  rules  are 
written  for  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to 
protect  the  rights  of  Members  of  this 
House. 

I  do  not  feel  very  ktodly  toward  any 
kind  of  deals,  agreements,  or  communi- 
cations between  more  senior  Members 
or  between  Members  of  the  leadership, 
whether  they  are  on  this  side  or  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  concerning  any  meeting 
of  the  mtods  to  change  the  rules  with- 
out contacttog  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  affected  by  those  proposed 
changes. 

I  do  not  like  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sorry 
to  hear  the  dlsttoguished  Speaker  of  this 
House  say  on  this  floor  just  a  few 
moments  ago  that  he  was  to  favor  of 
taking  away  the  rights  provided  under 
the  rules  for  a  Member  of  Congress  when 
his  primary  responsibility  as  Speaker  is 
to  see  that  those  rules  are  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted. This  rule  tovolves  the  right  to 
interrogate  a  witness  for  5  mtoutes — only 
5  minutes,  that  is  all  we  are  talking 
about. 

To  suspend  Members'  rights  is  wrong. 
A  wrong  precedent  would  be  set  to  dotog 
it  to  our  toqulry  on  impeachment. 

I  will  Just  say  this  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  not  sat  on  this  com- 
mittee for  the  past  several  months:  I 
do  not  think,  as  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  these  heartogs  have  been 
prolonged  unduly.  I  think  we  had  to  get 
at  the  truth  to  this  matter  and  this  is 
taking  time.  We  must  bring  it  all  out.  I 
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do  not  think  we  should  come  down  to 
t.h<R  most  important  stage  of  the  hearings 
and  say  they  ought  to  be  compressed  into 
some  prearranged  timeframe  and  mem- 
bers' rights  to  examine  witnesses  should 
be  abandoned.  We  ought  to  recognize 
we  have  had  a  staff— a  staff,  not  Members 
of  the  Congress  elected  by  the  people 
of  this  country — preparing  these  eviden- 
tiary statements  and  presenting  them  to 
us  day  after  day,  day  after  day,  without 
having  any  input  into  their  preparation 
as  Members  of  Congress.  Members  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  we 
have  been  given  a  complete  picture  upon 
which  to  ultimately  base  a  judgment. 

It  seems  imthlnkable  to  me  that  now, 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  spoon-feeding 
by  stafif,  they  are  going  to  spoon-feed 
the  questions  to  the  witnesses  to  be  called 
before  the  committee. 

Certainly  members  of  the  bar  realize 
there  is  a  right  time  and  a  wrong  time 
to  ask  a  question,  and  when  we  have  to 
■RTite  down  a  timely  question  and  sub- 
mit it  to  staff,  it  loses  its  timeliness. 
When  the  time  comes  to  ask  a  pertinent 
question,  that  is  the  time  to  ask  It  and 
not  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day  when 
the  witness  is  about  to  be  discharged. 
That  question  should  be  asked  by  the 
member  when  he  deems  best  to  ask  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  submitting  my  questions  in  writing 
to  anybody,  whether  they  are  to  go  to 
the  hired  help,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  ranking  member,  or  the 
Speaker  himself.  I  have  certain  rights  as 
a  Member  of  this  Congress,  and  I  intend 
to  exercise  those  rights  today,  tomorrow, 
and  every  day  that  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  here.  I  am  not  going  to  suspend 
those  rights  in  this  inquiry  or  any  future 
inquiries  or  hearings.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  no  and  protect  Members'  rights 
as  given  them  \mder  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey 'Mr.  Maraziti)  . 

Mr.  MARAZm.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  desire  to  conclude  the  impeach- 
ment inquiry  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  worked  hard,  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  worked  hard.  We 
have  worked  for  a  period  of  6  months  in 
the  presentation  by  the  staff. 

How  much  time  are  we  talking  about? 
Only  several  days  more,  perhaps  at  the 
most  a  week  more.  If  necessary,  we  can 
work  at  night  and  work  on  a  Saturday  to 
catch  up,  if  we  are  tied  into  this  sched- 
ule within  a  time  frame. 

We  have  listened  to  the  presentation 
by  the  staff  for  6  months,  and  now  comes 
the  time  for  participation  by  the  mem- 
bers. The  members  of  the  committee  are 
capable.  They  are  lawyers  of  long  stand- 
ing. I  am  sure  they  have  a  number  of 
questions  and  a  number  of  points  they 
would  like  to  clear  up. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  this  if  we  must 
write  out  a  question  and  submit  that 
qtWBtion  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  witness  gives  an  smswer 
that  is  partly  responsive  and  partly  not 
responsive?  How  are  we  going  to  follow  It 


up  and  follow  through  with  the  thrust  of 
the  cross-examination? 

We  do  not  have  the  time  to  write  out 
a  question.  I  think;  the  proposal  here  to- 
day to  suspend  this  rule  of  the  House  is 
preposterous,  as  has  been  said.  We  have 
been  elected  here  as  Members  of  the 
House  and  as  members  of  the  committee 
to  represent  the  people  in  our  districts, 
and  we  are  representing  them;  members 
of  the  staff  were  nt>t  elected  to  represent 
them.  1 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  srield  2 
minutes  to  the  g^tleman  from  Missis- 


sippi  (Mr.  LoTT) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  today 
considering  a  resolution  that  was  Intro- 
duced only  this  morning,  even  though 
it  was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  June  26,  and  it  waives 
this  sentence: 

All  committees  shill  provide  In  their  rules 
of  procedure  for  the!  application  of  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  In  the  interrogation  of  witnesses 
until  such  tizae  as  e$ch  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  so  desire^  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  question  the  witness. 

This  all  seems  vf  ry  simple.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  voted  against!  this  resolution  in  the 
committee,  and  Ijdid  so  because  I  feel 
that  it  is  my  right  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  to  be  allowed  and  assured  at  least 
5  minutes  to  question  a  witness,  espe- 
cially on  a  mattei^of  such  great  impor- 
tance. ! 

I  am  not  saying  that  I  would  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  question  any  witness 
that  comes  befori  the  committee,  but 
I  would  feel  bettet  if  the  rules  of  the 
House,  which  are]  rules  of  its  commit- 
tees, would  stay  in  effect. 

I  feel  as  a  memoer  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judielary  that  I  must,  and 
that  I  am  bound  to  express  myself  on 
this  resolution.  My  argimient  will  not  be 
a  technical  argument,  but  very  practi- 
cal: What  is  to  be  gained  by  passing  this 
resolution,  just  bacause  it  is  ostensibly 
to  speed  up  the  pr  x:eedings  and  to  keep 
them  orderly? 

Well,  we  are  noi  r  in  the  very  heart  of 
these  proceedings,  why,  after  6  months, 
are  we  all  of  a  sudden  trying  to  so  bind 
ourselves  by  strict  time  limits?  Surely, 
it  may  take  more  time,  but  we  are  only 
talking  about  5  minutes.  There  are  only 
38  committee  menlbers,  and  we  will  call 
in  all  probability  no  more  than  8 
witnesses,  possibly*  6,  so  we  are  talking 
about  a  total  of  24  hours.  Well,  the  com- 
mittee met  for  24  hours  or  more  last 
week,  so  we  are  only  talking  about  a 
maximum  of  1  week. 

It  is  also  argued  that  counsel  for  the 
committee  is  better  prepared  to  ask  these 
questions.  That  is  ^  good  point,  because 
the  staff  has  done  all  of  the  work  to 
date.  Do  we  want  to  turn  this  historical 
proceeding  completely  over  to  the  staff? 

Another  matter!  This  is  a  gag  rule. 
I  admit  that  the  members  may  want  to 
gag  some  of  us,  but  is  this  the  way  to 
do  it?  I  may  not  lusk  a  single  question, 
but  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  foreclosing 
that  right.  ' 

What  has  happened  to  the  rights  of 
this  Congress  to  httve  just  5  minutes? 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.] 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr,  McClort)  .      , 

Mr.  McCLORY.  |ifr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
strong  rapport  for  the  position  taken  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  by 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  MichU^m 
(Mr.  Hutchinson)  with  regard  to  this 
resolution.  I  am  sure  the  Members  will 
recall  that  at  the  very  outset  of  this  mat- 
ter I  mged  that  we  put  a  limitation  date 
on  these  hearings.  The  Members  over- 
ruled me  at  that  time.  If  the  Members 
overrule  this  change  In  the  rules  then 
it  seems  to  me  tha';  we  will  be  voting  to 
prolong  these  proceedings  and  against 
bringing  them  to  iin  orderly  and  early 
close. 

We  have  engaged  competent  counsel 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  counsel  are  cap- 
able of  propounding  the  questions  to  the 
witnesses.  The  President  is  represented 
by  his  counsel;  hisi  position  will  be  rep- 
resented. We  have  a  majority  and  a 
minority  counsel  on  the  committee  so 
that  our  positions  can  be  represented 
fully. 

In  addition  to  tl^at,  we  will  have  the 
opportunity,  as  the  chairman  has  stated, 
and  as  1ms  been  coilflrmed  by  our  minor- 
ity leader,  to  have  the  opportunity  in 
any  instance  whene  we  want  to  ask  s 
Question  that  is  relevant,  and  not  repeti- 
tions through  our  counsel — and  in  that 
maimer  to  propound  questions  to  the 
witnesses.  1 

We  do  have  a  cufoff  date  now,  I  want 
you  to  know  about  this  cutoff  date.  It  is 
1  week  from  this  weekend. 

If  we  want  to  keep  that  cut-off  date, 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  support  this 
kind  of  procedure,  it  is  about  time  we  got 
this  impeachment  inquiry  over  with  and 
behind  us.  We  are  not  going  to  achieve 
this  result  unless  ^e  provide  a  mechan- 
ism through  which  we  can  do  it.  So  I 
am  going  to  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port us  at  this  time  with  this  assurance, 
that  it  will  provide  for  a  responsible 
but  an  expeditious  conclusion  of  this  im- 
portant business.     I 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  the  adoption 
of  House  Resolution  803  I  have  been 
anxious  to  bring  this  entire  impeach- 
ment inquiry  to  an  early  and  responsible 
conclusion.  For  that  reason,  I  rise  hi  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  proceed 
without  regard  to  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  f  (4)  of  clause  27  of  rule  XI  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  while  it  is 
receiving  testimony  during  the  impeach- 
ment inquiry,  conducted  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  863. 

We  have  now  pr^>ceeded  to  a  point  in 
our  investigation  vfhere  witnesses  must 
be  questioned  to  clarify  certain  facts 
necessary  for  the  jproper  resolution  of 
this  investigation. 

I  understand  that  a  procedure  has 
been  worked  out  whereby  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  will  de- 
termine the  areas  i  o  be  covered  by  each 
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vitness,  and  then  counsel  will  question 
each  witness  regarding  these  specific 
areas.  Any  committee  member  may  sub- 
mit questions  within  the  areas  to  be 
covered,  and  counsel  will  then  propound 
the  member's  question,  if  it  has  not  been 
asked  already  during  counsel's  examina- 
tion of  the  witness. 

In  this  way,  repetitive  questions  can 
be  avoided,  as  well  as  questions  that 
wander  far  afield  from  the  proper  scope 
of  the  particular  witness'  testimony.  I 
am  afraid  our  committee  engaged  in 
both  repetitive  and  irrelevant  question- 
ing during  our  recent  hearings  confirm- 
ing Gerald  Ford  as  Vice  President,  caus- 
ing what  I  feel  was  uimecessary  delay  in 
completing  House  action  on  his  nomina- 
tion. Of  course,  rule  4  of  our  RiQes  of 
Impeachment  Procedures  specifically 
provides  that  the  President's  counsel 
also  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine each  witness  in  addition  to  the 
questioning  by  committee  counsel. 

This  resolution  does  not  affect  in  any 
way  whether  the  committee  shall  recom- 
mend Articles  of  Impeachment.  But  it 
does  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  cpm- 
mlttee's  lengthy  Inquiry.  I  beheve  that 
is  a  goal  we  all  desire.  Thus  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
mmute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hung  ATE). 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  goal 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  this 
Congress,  and  the  Nation,  is  to  expedite 
the  mquiry  to  a  maximum  extent  con- 
sistent with  fairness  and  thoroughness. 
As  we  consider  time,  we  might  want  to 
consider  how  long  it  took  the  committee 
to  recommend  Impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson.  They  spent  3  days  at  it. 

We  have  now  spent  something  like  6 
months,  so  we  have  not  been  in  a  rush 
to  judgment.  There  must  be  an  end,  how- 
ever, to  all  things.  I  am  proud  of  my 
service  on  this  committee  because  it  is 
overall  a  bipartisan  approach  to  most 
issues.  They  are  fair  and  they  are  judi- 
cious, and  I  am  proud  of  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

As  we  consider  rights — ^this  applies 
only  to  the  judiciary;  it  touches  no  one 
else — I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
this.  What  are  these  ancient  and  un- 
alienable rights  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. The  committee  5  minute  rule 
involved  was  adopted  January  22,  1971. 
I  could  not  tell  the  difference.  I  have 
been  here  10  years.  They  are  fair  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  they 
will  be  fair  on  this  issue. 

The  SPEAB:eR.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
<J4r.  YouwG) . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  neither  a  lawyer  nor  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  I  do  imder- 
stand  the  legislative  process  and  I  know 
the  importance  of  a  legislator's  right  to 
inquh-e.  And  I  know  the  Importance  of 
having  rules  of  procedure. 


Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  legislative  body  of 
a  free  nation,  rules  are  established  to 
guarantee  that  the  majority  can  work  its 
will,  but  at  the  same  time  those  rules  are 
also  established  to  protect  the  rights  of  a 
minority.  Adoption  of  this  resolution  to 
waive  one  of  those  protections  attacks 
the  very  principle  on  which  that  theory 
is  f  oimded. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said  he  would  not 
want  adoption  of  this  resolution  con- 
sidered as  a  precedent  for  consideration 
of  future  legislation.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  would  not  want  to  waive 
Members'  rights  to  inquire  when  con- 
sidering legislation,  how  can  he  possibly 
condone  it  in  the  consideration  of  such 
a  serious  matter  as  the  impeachment  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States? 

This  resolution  before  the  House  pro- 
vides for  the  suspension  of  the  second 
sentence  of  clause  27(f)  (4)  of  rule  XI  of 
the  House.  This  sentence  reads: 

AU  committees  shall  provide  in  their  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  application  of  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  m  the  Interrogation  of  wit- 
nesses untU  such  time  as  each  member  of 
the  Committee  who  so  desires  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  question  the  witness. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  could,  as  the 
committee  majority  desires,  deprive  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  of  their 
right,  under  the  House  rules,  to  partici- 
pate in  such  examination  of  witnesses. 

If  we  approve  this  resolution,  what  is 
to  prevent  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  from  excludmg  minority  par- 
ticipation altogether?  Previous  experi- 
ence in  this  inquiry  has  clearly  revealed 
that  the  chairman  has  used  his  majority 
to  conduct  the  inquiry  in  a  highly  parti- 
san manner,  biased  against  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Hogan,  for  example,  pointed 
out  on  Friday,  that — 

Every  time  some  element  of  fairness  has 
been  conceded  to  the  President  or  his  coun- 
sel, it  has  talcen  place  only  aften  an  agonizing 
partisan  squabble. 

He  noted  that  after  the  committee  had 
approved  his  amendment  to  allow  the 
President's  counsel  the  right  to  call  wit- 
nesses, the  chairman  immediately  re- 
cessed the  meeting,  called  a  Democratic 
caucus,  and  instructed  the  majority. 
Upon  reconvening  the  meeting,  the  com- 
mittee immediately  reversed  itself  on  the 
Hogan  amendment,  along  straight  party 
lines,  and  denied  the  President's  coxm- 
sel  the  right  to  call  his  own  •witnesses. 

Mr.  Hogan  concluded : 

So,  when  we  hear  talk  about  fairness,  we 
really  ought  not  to  be  deluded  into  believing 
that  is  true. 

With  this  track  record  of  the  majority 
on  the  committee  before  us,  how  do  we 
know  that  the  chairman  will  not  use  that 
same  partisan  majority  as  a  club  to  re- 
strict minority  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses? Since  the  committee  has  alrea^ 
limited  the  witnesses  themselves  to  one 
side.  It  seems  logical  that  they  would  sub- 
sequently seek  to  limit  minority  interro- 
gation of  these  witnesses — and  the  reso- 
lution we  have  before  us  gives  them  pre- 
cisely the  authority  to  do  so.  Have  cer- 
tain witnesses  been  preselected  by  the 


majority  to  bring  damaging  evidence 
against  the  President,  and  are  we  being 
asked  to  set  the  stage  to  avoid  any  em- 
barrassing questions  of  these  witnesses? 

We  are  also  told  that  the  committee 
will  try  to  control  the  nature  and  direc- 
tion of  the  interrogation  so  as  to  avoid 
going  off  on  tangents  and  maintain  a 
consistent  line  of  examination.  This  will 
be  done  supposedly  by  having  the  mem- 
bers submit  lists  of  questions  to  counsel 
for  the  committee,  so  that  counsel  can 
present  these  questions.  This  is  like  hav- 
ing the  defense  turn  over  its  cross-exam- 
ination to  the  prosecuting  attorney.  It 
sets  the  stage  for  a  series  of  "leading 
questions"  which  will  imdoubtedly  lead  in 
one  direction  only — against  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  also  means  that  counsel  will  be  able 
to  screen  out  any  questions  which  might 
embarrass  the  witnesses,  give  the  lie  to 
their  testimony,  or  lead  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  which  would  exonerate 
the  President.  Mr.  Hogan  has  already 
pointed  out  that  coimsel  and  staff  have 
excluded  from  their  presentations  such 
exculpatory  material  from  the  grand  jury 
testimony.  If  the  minority  thus  tamely 
turn  over  their  right  of  direct  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  to  counsel,  they  are 
abandoning  their  responsibility  as  law- 
yers to  the  mandate  of  the  House  to  de- 
termine the  truth.  Preselected  witnesses 
and  preprogramed  questions  cannot  re- 
vesd  the  truth. 

Unless  the  resolution  before  the  House 
is  amended  to  provide  a  full  guarantee  of 
the  right  of  the  minority  to  full  partici- 
pation in  interrogation  of  witnesses,  and 
the  right  of  the  minority  to  ask  any  and 
all  questions  on  an  equal-time  basis  with 
the  majority,  the  House  should  defeat  it. 
The  present  rule  provides  a  much  better 
safegxiard  of  evenhandedness  at  this 
point,  than  the  resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  committee's  business  should  be  con- 
ducted with  all  dispatch,  but  not  abso- 
lutely dispassionately,  nor  in  a  delegated 
way.  I  think  the  public  is  becoming  con- 
cerned about  the  way  in  which  we  as 
Members  are  accelerating  the  trend  of, 
in  effect,  abdicating  our  individual  re- 
sponsibilities as  Members,  to  staff  work- 
ers. I  have  noticed  this  trend'in  commit- 
tees on  which  I  serve,  and  obviously  it  has 
occurred  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  original  date  set  for  that  com- 
mittee for  report,  as  I  recall,  was  April 
30.  Yet  the  members'  participation  was 
very  limited  up  to  that  time  and  even  up 
until  this  time. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  that  if  we  can  in  effect, 
waive  a  rule  of  the  House,  a  general  rule 
of  the  House,  on  a  particular  occasion, 
when  that  particular  occasion  is  the 
impeachment  of  the  President  or  the  in- 
quiry relating  to  the  Impeachment  of  the 
President,  how  many  times  in  the  future 
will  we  be  asked  to  do  the  same  thing, 
and  how  many  times  in  the  future,  as  a 
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Member  of  the  minority,  will  we  have  the 
will  of  the  majority  prevailing  without 
the  protection  of  the  rules  of  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
debate  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close 
has  pretty  well  covered  the  points  in- 
volved. Something  has  been  said  about 
the  desire  for  expedition.  I  share  that  de- 
sire. I  think  everyone  shares  that  de- 
sire. But  we  are  not  going  to  make  much 
difference  here  in  expedition,  and  if 
expedition  is  really  what  we  were  worry- 
ing about  we  could  havt  been  calling 
these  witnesses  for  the  last  6  weeks,  and 
maybe  we  should  have  been  calling  these 
witnesses  for  the  last  6  weeks;  and  we 
could  have  been  subpenaing  people,  and 
we  could  have  been  deciding  whether 
anyone  should  be  granted  use  immunity, 
instead  of  sitting  there  and  listening  to 
the  staff  reading  a  compilation  of  records 
to  us,  which  did  represent  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  but  which  we  could  have 
read  ourselves. 

Now  we  talk  about  expedition  as  a 
make  weight  in  order  to  ask  us  to  abro- 
gate our  rights  and  our  duties  and  our 
responsibilities  as  Members  of  this  body. 
I  simply  say  this  to  the  Members.  If  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  can 
be  deprived  of  their  parUamentary  right 
to  question  witnesses  in  an  impeachment 
inquiry,  every  Member  of  thii>  House  and 
every  committee  in  this  House  can  and, 
I  venture  to  predict,  will  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  question  witnesses  in  any 
kind  of  hearing  any  time  there  is  pres- 
sure, any  time  there  is  public  sentiment, 
any  time  the  leadership  on  either  or  both 
sides  want  to  do  it  to  the  Members. 

This  is  the  day  to  stand  up  and  be 
cotinted  as  a  Member.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  suicide.  Nobody 
can  destroy  the  right  or  that  privilege 
except  the  Members  of  this  House. 

As  I  said  before,  I  carmot  believe,  until 
I  see  it  happening,  regardless  of  the  is- 
sue, regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  im- 
peachment matter,  regardless  of  poli- 
tics, regardless  of  anjrthing  else,  I  can- 
not believe  that  two-thirds  of  the  elected 
Members  of  this  body,  who  have  certain 
rights  and  privileges  that  no  one  else 
has  by  vlrture  of  being  elected  Members 
will  derogate  and  cheapen  and  throw 
away  those  rights  by  sitting  here  and 
casting  a  vote  sajing  that  they  personal- 
ly and  Individually  consider  themselves 
incompetent  and  incapable  of  doing  their 
duty  on  this  occasion. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  down  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mann)  . 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not 
lightly  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  orderly  disposition  of  this 
matter  and  the  search  for  truth  will  be 
promoted  by  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

One  trouble  we  lawyers  may  have  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  that 
we  cannot  forget  that  we  are  lawyers, 
and  we  fall  to  remonber  that  we  are  not 


engaged  in  a  trial.  I  was  Interested  to 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  say  that 
the  time  to  ask  a  question  is  "then  and 
there;"  that  Is,  immediately  upon  the 
issue  arising.  As  I  calculate  the  time  that 
he  gets  to  ask  his  question,  it  is  not  less 
than  3  hours  and  5  minutes  after  the 
"then  tmd  there."  And  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolin|i  has  to  wait  only  2 
hours  to  ask  his  que^on. 

I  would  like  to  ^ave  the  right  when 
a  certain  course  of  iquestlonlng  Is  going 
on  by  coimsel  to  be  able  to  hand  up  my 
note  and  to  have  ttiy  thought  pursued 
"then  and  there."  "nbiat  Is  the  procedure 
made  possible  by  this  resolution. 

It  Is  not  at  all  predetermined  that  we 
are  going  to  close  these  hearings,  and 
I  would  hate  to  be  put  on  the  spot  before 
my  constituency  to  show  I  can  be  as 
clever  or  as  repetitive  or  as  argumenta- 
tive as  the  2  hoiu^  of  similar  perform- 
ances that  have  preceded  me.  Most  as- 
suredly each  Member  will  insist  upon  his 
5-minute  performance,  lest  he  appear  less 
clever  than  his  fellow  Members.  Thus, 
unnecessary  questions  will  be  asked  and 
unnecessary  time  Will  be  consumed. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  be  practical  anl 
to  be  orderly  and  to  let  us  find  the  truth. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Thornton). 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  sets  a 
sensible  course  if  we  are  serious  about 
coming  to  any  kind  of  prompt  and  fair 
resolution  In  our  committee.  It  is  rea- 
sonable and  It  Is  practical  If  we  want  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  In  this 
House  sometime  thk  siumner. 

The  individual  rights  of  Members  of 
this  House  are  important,  as  has  been 
stated,  but  those  rights  are  protected  by 
the  proposal  before  us,  and  must  be  bal- 
anced with  the  Interest  of  our  Nation  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  full  and  fair 
conclusion.  I 

As  has  been  stateH,  the  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee  are  going  to  be 
examined  thorougUy  by  the  special 
counsel  and  by  special  coimsel  for  the 
minority.  The  President's  counsel  Is  also 
going  to  be  invited  td  participate.  If  after 
all  this  thorough  examination  the  com- 
mittee must  also  sit  for  extended  hours 
of  possibly  repetitive  and  unrelated  ques- 
tioning, we  will  not  be  able  to  proceed 
in  an  orderly  way  to  a  conclusion. 

Our  committee  has  recommended  that 
this  procedure  should  be  followed  by  a 
vote  of  31  to  6. 1  am  hopeful  we  will  be 
permitted  to  proceed  on  this  basis  with 
approval  by  the  fulJi  House. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
merely  like  to  reiterate  that  the  only 
reason  we  adopted  this  procedure  was  so 
that  we  might  be  able  to  be  expeditious. 
The  House  clamored  for  e:q>edltion.  We 
have  been  comprehensive.  We  have  gone 
through  a  multitude  of  detailed  infor- 
mation presented  by  counsel  for  the 
committee,  as  well  las  coimsel  for  the 
President.  I 

We  have  allowe*  for  witnesses  to 
come  In.  The  President's  counsel  has 
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been  and  will  be  giren  ample  opportu- 
nity to  participate.  In  this  way,  I  think 
we  will  have  presented  to  us  that  kind 
of  information,  thab  kind  of  material 
evidence  that  the  committee  may  make 
a  fair  vote  on  after  some  kind  of  debate. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House  that  in  the  only 
impeachment  proceeding  against  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  that  we  con- 
sider a  precedent,  that  In  the  trial  of 
that  impeachment  proceeding  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  even  the 
Senators  were  required  to  submit  their 
questions  In  wrltlngj 

We  are  not  in  an  adversary  stage.  We 
are  not  In  the  process  of  conducting  a 
trial.  We  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
acquire  information  so  that  we  may  make 
a  fair  judgment  stfter  all  the  facts 
are  In. 

I  am  hopeful,  MrJ  Speaker,  that  this 
bipartisan  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Com^ttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary does  not  precliile  anyone  from  the 
opportunity  of  submitting  questions,  but 
only  assists  us  to  expeditiously  arrive  at 
a  fair  resolution  of i  this  all-important 
problem.  I 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
problems  which  affeot  every  air  traveler 
at  one  time  or  another,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  earlier  today  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  i 

Due  to  my  late  anf  val  in  Washington, 
I  was  prevented  from  casting  a  vote  on 
House  Resolution  1210,  to  authorize  sus- 
pension of  the  5-rylnute  rule — clause 
27(f)(4)  of  rule  ri— during  the  Im- 
peachment inquiry  c^r^ently  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Like  most  Americans,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  weary  of  Watergate.  We  have  wit- 
nessed excesses  by  all  those  who  have 
been  involved  in  these  events,  and  I  feel 
that  we  should  get  on  with  these  pro- 
ceedings in  the  mc^t  expeditious  way 
possible.  However,  i  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  that  this  reso- 
lution will  have  both  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  Itself,  ancj  as  a  precedent  for 
other  committees.  I  do  not  feel  we  should 
eocpedite  these  proceedings  by  taking 
away  the  rights  of  the  individual  Mem- 
bers to  question  witnesses.  I  feel  this  is  a 
critical  element  In  these  crucial  hearings. 
If  we  must  extend  these  hearings  1  addi- 
tional week,  so  be  it  J  Thus,  I  would  like 
the  record  to  show  that,  had  I  been 
able  to  be  here,  I  would  have  cast  a  vote 
strongly  against  Hoilse  Resolution  1210. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
tend to  oppose  the  r^lution  now  under 
consideration  to  estiblish  a  "gag  rule" 
in  the  Judiciary  Com^ttee  investigation 
of  whether  groimds  exist  to  impeach  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  would  provide  that 
questions  fnnn  Members  would  have  to 
be  presented  to  d^^nsted  staff  mem- 
bers and  that  they  would  have  to  be 
asked  by  the  staff  members.  The  effect 
of  this  resolution  Is  uo  prevent  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  from  per- 
sonally questioning  witnesses  In  what 
surely  Is  one  of  the, most  serious  com- 
mittee Investigations  lof  our  time. 
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It  is  notable  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  the  first  $1  mil- 
lion for  its  investigation  last  November 
15  and  more  since  and  that  it  has  been 
plodding  along  for  more  than  7  months. 
Now  because  elections  are  getting  closer, 
we  are  faced  with  the  spectacle  of  the 
committee  imposing  a  "gag  rule"  on  its 
members  in  order  to  rush  through  their 
investigation. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  is  only 
nov»-  getting  to  what  many  people  believe 
to  be  the  most  critically  Important  stage 
of  its  investigation;  namely,  the  exam- 
ination of  real-life  witnesses  on  the  fun- 
damental Issues  involved.  To  deprive  the 
members  of  the  committee  the  oppor- 
tunity to  actively  participate  at  this 
juncture  is  most  inappropriate. 

An  added  irony  is  that  this  investiga- 
tion into  alleged  violations  of  law  and 
procedure  is  now  seeing  an  attempt  to 
suspend  rules  and  procedures  of  long 
standing  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  interests  of  speeding  up  what 
may  be  the  critical  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

I,  too,  would  Uke  to  see  the  investiga- 
tion speeded  up.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
evenings  or  Saturdays — to  say  nothing 
of  5  full  days  a  week — ^this  proposal  be- 
fore us  is  preposterous. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  House 
Resolution  1210. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  207,  noes  140, 
not  voting  87,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  356] 

ATES— 207 

Abzug 

Dellums 

Hutchinson 

Adams 

Denholm 

Ichord 

Addabbo 

Dent 

Jartnan 

Alexander 

Diggs 

Johnson,  Calif 

Anderson, 

DingeU 

Jones,  N.C. 

Calif. 

Donohue 

Jones,  Okla. 

Anderson,  V.\. 

Drlnan 

Jordan 

Annunzio 

Eckhardt 

Kartb 

Aspln 

Edwards.  Calif 

Kastenmeler 

BadUlo 

Eilberg 

Kazen 

Barrett 

Esch 

Koch 

Bennett 

Evans.  Colo. 

Kyros 

Blaggl 

Fascell 

Leggett 

Bingham 

Flood 

Litton 

Blatnlk 

Foley 

Long,  La. 

iJOggS 

Ford 

Long,  Md. 

Boland 

Fountain 

Luken 

Bowen 

Eraser 

McClory 

Brademas 

Prenzel 

McCormack 

Breaux 

Pulton 

McDade 

Brooks 

Fuqua 

McFall 

Brotzman 

Gaydos 

McKay 

Brown,  Calif. 

Oettys 

Macdonald 

Burke,  Mass. 

Qlalmo 

Mahon 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Gibbons 

Mallary 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Gonzalez 

Mann 

Burton,  John 

Grasso 

Matsunaga 

Butler 

Green,  Pa. 

Mayne 

Casey,  Tex. 

Gude 

Melcher 

Chappell 

Hamilton 

Metcalfe 

Chlsholm 

Hanley 

Mezvlnsky 

CTark 

Hansen,  Idaho 

MUford 

Clay 

Harrington 

Minish 

Cohen 

Hawkins 

Mink 

Collins,  m. 

Hays 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Conable 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Moakley 

Conte 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Mollohan 

Conyers 

Henderson 

Morgan 

Gorman 

Hicks 

Mosher 

Cotter 

Holtzman 

Moss 

Danlelson 

Howard 

Murphy,  ni. 

Delaney 

Hungate 

Murphy.  N.T. 
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Murtha 

Rodino 

Teague 

Nedzl 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

.  Thompson,  N. 

Nix 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Thornton 

Obey 

Rose 

Tiernan 

O'Hara 

Rosenthal 

Traxler 

O'NeUl 

Roush 

Udall 

Owens 

Roybal 

Ullman 

Patman 

Ryan 

Van  Deerlln 

Patten 

St  Germain 

Vander  Veen 

Pepper 

Sarbanes 

Vanik 

Perkins 

Schroeder 

Vlgorlto 

Pettis 

Seiberllng 

Waldie 

Peyser 

Shipley 

Whalen 

Pickle 

Sikes 

White 

Pike 

Slack 

Widnall 

Poage 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Wiggins 

Preyer 

Stanton, 

WUson, 

Price,  ni. 

J.  WUllam 

Charles  H., 

Quie 

Stanton, 

Calif. 

Railsback 

James  V. 

Wilson, 

Randall 

Stark 

Charles,  Tex. 

Rangel 

Steed 

Wolff 

Rees 

Steelman 

Vfrlght 

Reuss 

Stephens 

Wydler 

Rhodes 

Stokes 

Yates 

Riegle 

Stratton 

Yatron 

Rlnaldo 

Studds 

Young.  Ga. 

Roberts 

Symington 

Young,  Tex. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Taylor.  N.C. 
NOES— 140 

Zablockl 

Abdnor 

Fisher 

O'Brien 

Andrews, 

Flynt 

Parrls 

N.  Dak. 

Forsythe 

Price,  Tex. 

Archer 

Prellnghuysen 

Pritchard 

AEhbrook 

Frey 

Quillen 

Bafalls 

Froehllch 

Rarick 

Baker 

Oilman 

Regula 

Bauman 

Glnn 

Robinson,  Va. 

Blester 

Goldwater 

Roe 

Blackburn 

Gross 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Bray 

Grover 

Rousselot 

Brlnkley 

Qubser 

Roy 

Broomfleld 

Guyer 

Runnels 

Brown,  Mich. 

Haley 

Ruppe 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hammer- 

Ruth 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

schmldt 

Sarasin 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Harsha 

Satterfleld 

Buchanan 

Hastings 

Schneebell 

Burgener 

Helstoskl 

Sebellus 

Burke,  Fla. 

HUllE 

Sbrlver 

Burton,  PhUllp  Hlnshaw 

Sbuster 

Camp 

Holt 

Skubitz 

Carter 

Hosmer 

Snyder 

Cederberg 

Hudnut 

Spence 

Clancy 

Hunt 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Clausen. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stubblefleld 

Don  H. 

Kemp 

Symms 

Clawson.  Del 

King 

Talcott 

Cleveland 

Lagomarslno 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Collier 

Landgrebe 

Towell,  Ney. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Latta 

Treen 

Conlan 

Lent 

Vander  Jagt 

Coughlln 

Lott 

Veysey 

Crane 

McColllster 

Waggonner 

Cronin 

McKlnney 

Walsh 

Daniel.  Dan 

Madlgan 

Wampler 

Daniel,  Robert 

Marazltl 

Ware 

W.,  Jr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Wbltehurst 

Davis.  S.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Whltten 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mazzoll 

wmiams 

Dellenback 

Michel 

Winn 

Dennis 

MUler 

Wyatt 

Derwlnskl 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Wylle 

Devlne 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Young,  Alaska 

Downing 

Moorbead, 

Young,  Fla. 

Duncan 

Calif. 

Young,  m. 

du  Pont 

Myers 

Zlon 

Eshleman 

Natcher 

Plndley 

Nelsen 
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Andrews,  N.C. 

Dickinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Arends 

Dorn 

Jones.  Ala. 

Armstrong 

Dulskl 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ashley 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ketchum 

Beard 

Erlenbom 

Kluczynskl 

Bell 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Kuykendall 

Bergland 

Fish 

Landnim 

BevlU 

Flowers 

Lehman 

Boiling 

Ooodling 

Lujan 

Brasco 

Gray 

McCloskey 

Breckinridge 

Green,  Oreg. 

McEwen 

Burke.  Calif. 

Griffiths 

McSpadden 

Byron 

Gunter 

Madden 

Carey,  N.T. 

Hanna 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hanraban 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Chamberlain 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Meeds 

Cochran 

HSbert 

MUls 

Culver 

Heinz 

Mlzell 

Daniels. 

Hogan 

Montgomery 

Dominlck  V. 

Hollfield 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Horton 

Nichols 

de  la  Garza 

Huber 

Passman 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Held 
Rogers 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rostenkowskl 
Sandman 
Scherle 


Shoup 
Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 
Staggers 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 


Taylor,  Mo. 
Thone 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wyman 
Young,  S.C. 
Zwach 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  and  Mr.  Brasco  for,  wltb 
Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Podell  and  Mr.  Dulskl  for,  with  Mr. 
Passman  against. 

Mr.  Heinz  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  for,  with 
Mr.  Montgomery  against. 

Mr.  Bergland  and  Mr.  Dominlck  V.  Daniels 
for,  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with 
Mr.   Dickinson   against. 

Mr.  Ashley  and  Mrs.  Burke  of  Callfomla 
for,  with  Mr.  Goodllng  against. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Carney  of 
Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Scherle  against. 

Mr.  Madden  ewid  Mr.  Fish  for,  with  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Missouri  against. 

Mr.  Hollfield  and  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington for,  with  Mr.  Cochran  against. 

Mr.  Reid  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  for,  with  Mr. 
Martin  of  Nebraska  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Staggers 
for,  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Slsk 
for.  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina 
against. 

Mr.  Meeds  and  Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr. 
Powell  of  Ohio  against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Culver  for,  with  Mr. 
Beard  against. 

Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Lehman  for,  with  Mr. 
Mlzell  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  CaroUna  with  Mr. 
Arends. 

Mr  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Blr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

VSx.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dau. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  McSpadden  wltb  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  McCloskey  wltb  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  McEwen 

Mr.  Shoup  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Steele  with  Mr.  Btuckey. 

Mr.  Zwach  wltb  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Wyman  wltb  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.  Res.  1210 
that  was  justunder  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DELAYING  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OP 
AMENDMENTS  TO  FEDERAL  RULES 
OF  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  15461)  to  secure  to  the  Congress 
additional  time  in  which  to  consider 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  which 
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the  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme    the  Supreme  Coui  t  proposes  to  change        The  proposed  an:  endments,  sent  to  us 
Court    transmitted  to  the  Congress  on    nearly  20  percent    "  "  "  '     .      .  t  ..     . 

April  22,  1974. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


HJl.  16461 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Itepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not 
wlthstandtng  the  provisions  of  sections  3771 
and  3772  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  effective  date  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  which  are  embraced  by  the 
order  entered  by  the  United  SUtes 
Supreme  Court  on  AprU  22,  1974,  and 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Chief  Justice  on  April  22,  1974,  Is  post- 
poned vmtU  August  1,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Httngate),  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Smith)  ,  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

CENEKAI.    LXAVE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  bill.  H.R.  15461. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
15461.  the  bill  now  before  the  House, 
comes  to  the  floor  with  the  xmanlmous 
endorsement  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  This  bill  postpones  the  effec- 
tive date  of  certain  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
from  August  1,  1974,  to  August  1, 1975. 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, as  the  name  suggests,  are  the 
rules  that  govern  Federal  criminal  trials. 
These  rules  apply  not  only  to  the  trial 
itself,  but  they  also  apply  to  matters  and 

procedures  taking  place  before  trial 

such  as  issuing  an  arrest  warrant — and 
after  trial — such  as  sentencing.  There 
are  presently  63  rules. 

The  procedure  for  amending  the  rules 
Is  set  forth  in  secUons  3771  and  3772.  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code.  Briefly, 
these  statutes  require  that  Uie  Supreme 
Court  report  changes  in  the  rules  to  the 
Congress  after  the  start  of  a  regular 
session,  but  not  later  than  May  1. 
Changes  become  effective  90  days  later, 
all  laws  in  conflict  being  of  no  further 
force  or  effect. 

Acting  pursuant  to  this  statutory  au- 
thority, the  Supreme  Court  transmitted 
certain  proposed  amendments  to  Con- 
gress on  April  22,  1974.  These  proposed 
amendments  will  take  effect  August  1, 
1974,  unless  legislation  to  the  contrary 
is  enacted. 

The  proposed  amendments  make 
changes  In  10  existing  rules  and  add  3 
new  rules.  Thus,  In  quantitative  terms, 


,  of  the  present  rules, 
a  significant  chadge. 

The  proposed  aifcendments  are  signifi- 
cant for  another  reason — they  affect 
controversial  areas  of  criminal  law  and 
procedure.  All  segments  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession were  invited  to  comment  upon 
the  proposed  amendments — ^judges.  pros- 
ecutors, defense  counsel,  law  professors, 
and  professional'  organizations  and 
agencies.  The  oveitwhelming  majority  of 
replies  from  these  segments  were  critical 
of  the  proposed  amendments  and  sug- 
gested changes  in  them.  Only  four  of  the 
proposed  amendments  escaped  criticism. 
Several  organizations  and  individuals 
asked  to  be  heard  on  the  proposed 
amendments.         I 

It  became  quite  kpparent  that  90  days 
was  not  enough  time  to  do  justice  to 
what  the  Supreme^  Court  had  sent  over. 
Some  of  the  proposed  amendments  had 
been  under  consideration  for  over  AV2 
years.  What  take*  4  J/2  years  to  write 
deserves  more  than  90  days  to  review. 
H.R.  15461,  by  delating  the  effective  date 
for  1  year,  gives  Congress  ample  addi- 
tional time  to  stufly  carefully  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  The  wisdom  of  post- 
ponement has  beeii  supported  by  such 
diverse  groups  as;  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Anierican  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  J 

I  urge  a  favorab]  e  vote  on  HJl.  15461. 

Mr.  GROSS.  IV  r.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  f  r  am  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.'Speaker,  I  wsuld  ask 
the  gentleman  does  this  mean  a  delay  of 
justice?  J 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  1  would  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  loitva  that  what  is  jus- 
tice is  a  question^  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  freqi|ently  arises  In  the 
courts,  and  sometitnes  receives  a  satis- 
factory answer,  because  what  is  justice 
to  one  may  not  be  justice  to  another. 

We  are  concemea  here  with  rules  that 
have  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

With  the  numbef  of  people  who  have 
contacted  us  wishjng  to  express  their 
views  and  have  a  nloice  in  this  before  it 
becomes  effective,  M*e  think  it  only  fair  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  be  heard  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  kre  reminded  so  fre- 
quently, as  the  geiitleman  well  knows, 
on  the  House  floor  tvhen  the  lawyers  are 
working  up  some  Ifiind  of  legislation,  of 
that  old  adage  "Justice  delayed  Is  jus- 
tice denied."  I  juak  wonder  if  this  in- 
ability to  absorb  in  (the  90  days  what  has 
been  recommended  is  delaying  justice  In 
any  way,  shape,  or  fbrm? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  t  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's concern.  We  are  hopeful  on  the 
committee  that  this  delay  will  affect  jus- 
tice as  time  affects  good  wine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  N^  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 


on  April  22  by  the 
significant  changes 


July  1,  1974. 


Chief  Justice,  make 
in  the  Rules  of  Crim- 


Be  cause  of  the  impor- 
of    ;hose  changes,  I  be 


I  rise  in  support  of 
to  fully  associate 


H.R.  15461  arid  wlsli 
nyself  with  the  re- 


marks of  the  chair  nan  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crimina  Justice. 


Inal  Procedur 

tance  of  somt.  ._  ^ „„„,  ^  ,^_ 

lieve  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  should 
have  ample  time  to  consider  them.  Al- 
though I  believe  wej  should  act  promptly, 
a  maximum  1-yearJielay  in  the  operation 
of  the  automatic  effective  date,  pursuant 
to  sections  3771  and  3772  of  title  18  of 
,the  United  States  Code,  seems  reason- 
able. 

Attorney  General  Saxbe  strongly  rec- 
ommends this  l-sjear  delay  in  these 
amendments.  In  a  ikter  of  June  17, 1974, 
he  informed  the  Ju^ciary  Committee  he 
was  offering  objection  on  behalf  of  90 
of  the  94  U.S.  attdmeys.  The  Attorney 
General  specifically  objects  to  the 
amendments  to  rules  4  and  9  regarding 
arrest  warrants,  aiid  rule  16  regarding 
discovery  motions!  These  objections 
point  up  the  fact  that,  while  these 
amendments  purportedly  affect  only 
"rules  of  procedure,"  in  fact  they  have 
significant  effect  on  the  operations  of 


the  oflBces  of  the 


the  operations  of  al|  the  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 


The  amendment 
for  example  would 


U.S.  Attorneys  and 


proposed  to  rule  16 
require  that  a  Fed- 


eral prosecutor,  before  a  trial,  make 
known  to  the  defendant  and  his  attor- 
neys the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
wltnessess  whose  testimony  will  be  used 
in  the  upcoming  trial.  As  the  Attorney 
General  points  out,  |n  the  prosecution  of 
members  of  organised  crime,  witnesses 
are  sometimes  in  the  protective  custody 
of  the  United  State^  Is  it  wise  to  require 
the  Justice  Department  to  disclose 
where  that  witness  ii  being  hidden? 

Whether  it  is  or]  not.  is  a  question, 
along   with  other 


luestions  raised  by 
which  can  only  be 
'ul  and  comprehen- 
ly  the  Congress, 
report  points  out, 
the  Criminal  Rules 


these  amendments, 
answered  after  car 
sive  consideration 

As  the  committer 

these  amendments  t    

of  Procedure  have  lieen  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Judicial  Conference  for  4  "4 
years.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  which  gives  us  a  maximum 
of  1  year  to  consider  these  amendments. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mb.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  15481.  a  bill  to  delay  the 
effective  date  of  certain  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  [criminal  Procedure. 
Unless  this  bill  Is  enkcted,  these  amend- 
ments, which  were  promulgated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  April  22,  1974.  will 
automatically  go  into  effect  next  August 
1.  H.R.  15461  will  merely  postpone  their 
effective  date  for  1  year  to  August  1. 
1975. 

This  bill  is  bipart  san.  It  is  sponsored 
by  all  nine  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcoiimittee  on  Criminal 
Justice.  The  bill  con&es  to  the  floor  fav- 
orably endorsed  by  a  unanimous  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Equally  important,  the 
goal  of  this  bill  is  endorsed  by  diverse 
segments  of  the  Wgal  profession— for 
example,  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  American  Oivil  Liberties  Union. 

The  amendments  promulgated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  J  pril  22  change  lan- 
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guage  in  10  existing  rules  and  add  3  new 
rules.  The  changes  raise  some  serious 
questions  of  policy  concerning  criminal 
law  and  procedure.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  responses  received  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Subcommittee  to  its  requests  for 
comments  on  the  proposed  amendments. 
All  segments  of  the  legal  profession — 
bench  and  bar.  prosecutors  and  defend- 
ers— have  criticized  one  or  more  of  the 
proposed  amendments. 

In  fact,  only  four  of  the  proposed 
amendments  have  so  far  escaped  criti- 
cism. The  criticisms  made  point  out  the 
importance  of  the  policy  issues  involved. 
For  example,  the  Justice  Department 
argues  that  the  proposed  amendment 
which  makes  available  to  defendauats  a 
list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  Gov- 
ernment witnesses,  will  make  it  dlflBcult 
to  get  witnesses  to  criminal  acts  to  come 
forward  and  testify  and  will  therefore 
hamper  effective  law  enforcement.  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  argues 
that  the  proposed  amendment  which  re- 
quires the  defense  to  turn  over  for  in- 
spection and  copying  certain  materials 
in  its  possession,  deprives  defendants  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  amendment  rights. 
Judges  have  written  to  complain  that 
the  proposed  amendment  concerning 
plea  bargaining  intrudes  upon  their  dis- 
cretion and  responsibiUties  regarding 
sentencing.  A  defense  attorney  has  writ- 
ten and  complained  that  the  proposed 
amendment  concerning  the  taking  and 
use  of  depositions  will  deprive  defend- 
ants of  the  right  to  confront  their  ac- 
cusers and  the  witnesses  against  them. 

In  short,  the  proposed  amendments 
raise  serious  poUcy  questioning  that  de- 
serve thoughtful  and  careful  study  and 
consideration.  Under  present  law.  Con- 
gress has  90  days  in  which  to  do  this. 
Given  the  magnitude  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved with  these  proposed  amendments, 
this  is  simply  just  not  enough  time.  This 
is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  proposed  amendments  have  been 
under  consideration  and  study  for  over 
4'/^  years.  Proposed  amendments  which 
take  that  long  to  draft  clearly  cannot 
adequately  be  reviewed  in  90  days.  H.R. 
15461  will  give  Congress  a  full  year  in 
which  to  gather  facts,  hold  hearings, 
and  weigh  and  evaluate  each  proposed 
amendment.  One  year  is  an  adequate 
period  of  time  within  which  to  perform 
the  task. 

Delaying  the  effective  date  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  will  work  no  injus- 
tice. The  case  for  the  proposed  amend- 
ments is  not  that  they  are  needed  ur- 
gently, but  that  they  are  desirable.  The 
Federal  criminal  justice  system  will  op- 
erate for  1  more  year  under  rules  it  has 
already  operated  under  for  several  years. 

Since  H.R.  15461  will  give  Congress 
adequate  time  to  consider  the  proposed 
amendments  without  working  any  in- 
justice, I  urge  its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  an  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
15461. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 


the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INCREASING  LIMIT  ON  DUES  FOR 
U.S.  MEMBERSHIP  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRIMINAL  POLICE  ORGA- 
NIZATION 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  14597)  to  increase  the  limit  on 
dues  for  U.S.  membership  In  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Police  Organization. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  14597 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  June  10,  1938,  as  amended  (22  tJ.S.C. 
263a) ,  is  further  amended  by  deleting  "$80,- 
000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$120,000". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  pay  to  the  International  Crim- 
inal Police  Organization  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  dues  for  the  calendar  year  1973.  There 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg)  . 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
increase  from  $80,000  to  $120,000  the  au- 
thorized limit  on  annual  dues  for  U.S. 
membership  in  the  International  Crimi- 
nal police  Organization,  commonly 
known  as  Interpol. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  urgently  needed 
If  the  United  States  is  to  satisfy  its  fl- 
nancial  obligations  to  this  important  or- 
ganization. As  a  result  of  the  existing 
statutory  ceiling  of  $80,000.  the  United 
States  has  been  unable  to  meet  Its  cur- 
rent dues  assessment  and  a  portion  of  our 
dues  for  calendar  year  1973  remains  im- 
pald.  In  addition,  we  will  be  unable  to 
pay  our  full  share  of  dues  for  1974. 

The  primary  objective  of  Interpol,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  is  to  promote  the 
widest  possible  mutual  assistance  and 
dissemination  of  information  between 
the  118  participating  governments.  In 
addition  to  collecting,  exchanging,  stor- 
ing, and  retrieving  information  on  Inter- 
national criminal  operations.  Interpol 
also  conducts  research,  prepares  reports, 
and  schedules  meetings  to  consider  law 
enforcement  issues  of  international  con- 
cern. 

U.S.  participation  in  this  organization 
commenced  in  1938  when  the  Justice  De- 
partment through  the  FBI  became  the 
first  U.S.  representative  to  Interpol.  In 
1958  the  Treasury  Department  was  offi- 
cially designated  to  serve  as  the  U.8. 
representative  to  Interpol. 


The  increased  authorization  is  neces- 
sitated by  an  Increase  in  membership 
dues  from  $48,670  to  $91,251  in  1972.  This 
increase  in  dues  resulted  from:  First, 
formal  increases  voted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Interpol;  and  second,  a  de- 
crease hi  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  in 
the  International  money  market.  An  ad- 
ditional 21  percent  increase  is  expected 
to  be  voted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
September  of  this  year  which  will  raise 
the  annual  U.S.  dollar  equivalent  m  dues 
to  $117,420  at  the  current  exchange  rate. 
The  vote  increases  will  enable  Interpol 
to  meet  Its  rising  expenses  and  to  improve 
and  expand  its  existing  facilities. 

In  other  words,  the  proposed  legislation 
is  designed  to  permit  the  payment  of 
unpaid  dues  for  1973,  the  full  payment 
of  dues  for  1974  and  the  expected  in- 
creased dues  to  be  effective  in  January 
1975. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
indicated  to  the  committee  on  several 
occasions  the  need  for,  and  value  of, 
U.S.  participation  in  Interpol.  This  or- 
ganization has  provided  immeasurable 
assistance  in  combating  smuggling,  coun- 
terfeiting, and  forgery.  Likewise,  this 
committee  hais  found  Interpol's  serv- 
ices to  be  extremely  valuable  in  con- 
trolling the  international  drug  traffic. 

The  bill  was  approved  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  unanimously  on  June  24. 

Furthermore,  in  1971  this  committee 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  unani- 
mously approved  smilar  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  annual  authorized  expenses 
for  membership  in  Interpol.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  this  needed  legis- 
lation which  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  fulfill  its  financial  commitment 
to  this  vital  organization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia  (Mr.  Wiggins)  . 

Mr.  WI(3GINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
before  us  today  is  whether  to  suspend 
the  rules  so  as  to  authorize  tlie  United 
States  to  maintain  its  membership  in 
Interpol  and  to  pay  the  increased  dues 
which  are  required  if  the  United  States 
Is  to  maintain  that  membership. 

We  are  talking  about  a  very  modest 
sum  of  money.  The  increase  for  the  cal- 
endar year  is  $20,000  approximately  and 
to  maintain  that  membership  in  future 
years  will  require  a  further  increase  of 
another  $20,000.  In  total,  above  the  pres- 
ent level,  an  increase  of  $40,000  Is  re- 
quested in  this  legislation. 

For  that  modest  conrtibution.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  gains  the 
benefit  of  an  enormously  valuable  intelli- 
gence network.  Interpol,  it  Is  to  be  re- 
membered, is  not  a  police  agency  and  It 
does  not  conduct  investigations  nor  does 
it  have  the  power  of  arrest.  Interpol  is 
an  agency  created  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting intelligence  data  and  making  that 
information  available  to  its  member 
agencies.  The  United  States  has  been  a 
member  for  a  number  of  years.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  of  course  if  we  were  not  to 
continue  that  membership.  For  the 
money  involved  in  this  bill  the  House 
should  indeed  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  proposed  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
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bill,  and  wish  to  conciu"  with  my  colleague 
and  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Eilberg 
in  urging  favorable  action  on  H.R.  14597. 
He  has  set  forth  several  reasons  Justify- 
ing prompt  enactment  of  this  bill.  This 
bill  was  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Treasury,  the  agency  that  represents  this 
country  to  Interpol.  The  Department 
points  out  tht  since  dues  are  denomi- 
nated in  Swiss  francs,  recent  changes  in 
the  exchange  rate  have  added  to  the  an- 
nual cost  of  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  U.S.  dollars. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  as  a  result  of 
the  formula  whereby  various  member  na- 
tions are  asessed  for  Interpol  dues,  the 
United  States  share  is  only  6.4  percent 
of  the  total  Interpol  budget,  and  is  the 
same  amount  paid  by  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  their 
dues.  This  appears  to  be  a  very  equitable 
arrangement,  particularly  in  light  of  our 
heavy  assessments  from  other  interna- 
tional organizations.  Of  course,  the  Con- 
gress retains  its  right  to  review  this  mat- 
ter annually  in  connection  with  the 
Treasury  Department's  armual  budget 
request. 

This  bill  was  reported  by  our  commit- 
tee by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Mr.  Eilberg  in  urg- 
ing passage  of  tWs  legislation. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  the  bUl 
it  provides — and  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla  if  I  am  correct — for 
an  increase  of  one-third,  in  other  words 
from  $80,000  to  $120,000,  a  $40,000  in- 
crease in  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
dues  and  assessments  of  this  Interna- 
tional organization,  and  It  also  provides 
$20,000  for  unpaid  dues  of  some  kind. 

Was  that  an  Increase  that  was  voted 
and  we  did  not  have  the  money  to  meet 
it  or  what  caused  the  request  for  $20,000? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  fact  is  that  dues 
were  Increased  but  we  were  not  author- 
ized to  pay  more  than  $80,000.  In  fact, 
we  are  delinquent  a  portion  of  our  1973 
dues  and  our  dues  for  this  year  would 
be  $97,000. 

The  prospective  dues  for  1975  would 
be  approximately  $117,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  that  we  pay  in 
Swiss  francs.  Why? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  This  Is  an  International 
organization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  French  francs? 
Why  Swiss  francs? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  am  not  able  to  state 
the  reason,  but  from  general  information 
I  would  say  Swiss  francs  are  more  stable 
than  French  francs.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Swiss  franc  was  at  25  cents  in  U.S. 
money.  Today  It  Is  equal  to  35  cents  as  a 
result  of  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  determines  the 
amount  of  increase  in  the  total  budget  of 
this  international  organization,  and  the 
amount  of  increase  for  the  United 
States?  Who  does  this  and  where? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  There  are  118  member 
countries  that  participate.  The  head- 
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quarters  is  located  in  a  suburb  outside  of 
Paris.  The  Generai  Secretariat  is  in  St.- 
Cloud,  just  outside  of  Paris.  The  assem- 
bly meets  there.  Tiat  is  their  world  head- 
quarters. I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Sd  118  world  organiza- 
tions meet  and  fixlthe  fees  and  dues  and 
then  we  fall  in  line  and  provide  the 
money;  is  that  th*  story? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Yes.  that  is  right;  but 
I  would  also  say  |o  the  gentleman  that 
this  is  an  area  whfere  we  are  really  get- 
ting our  money's  ^orth.  We  are  respon- 
sible for  well  overt  25  percent  of  the  re- 
quested Informatiin,  but  we  pay  only  6 
percent  of  the  total  budget.  It  Is  a  case 
where  we  get  a  griat  deal  more  out  of  it 
than  we  are  paying. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  it  was  to  the 
contrary,  that  tha-e  were  more  requests 
upon  the  United  States  than  the  United 
States  made  upon,  the  organization. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  In  the  fiscal  year  1973 
there  were  3,918  re  quests  for  information 
made  to  Interpol  Washington.  Of  that 
amount,  1.098  were  initiated  by  United 
States  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  note  that  the  lan- 
guage at  the  bottom  of  page  of  the  report 
seems  to  be  ambiguous: 


The  Committee 
some  limitation  ou^t 
amount  which  the 
Ized  to  pay  as  dues 
order  to  Insure  thai 
this  budgetary 
diminished. 


cf  ntlnues  to  believe  that 
to  be  Imposed  on  the 
1  rmted  States  Is  author- 
to  his  organization  in 
legislative  control  over 
Is  not  meaningfully 


Iten 


What  does  that 

Mr.  EILBERG 


angiiage  mean? 

Well,  we  do  want  to 

place  some  limit  c  n  the  amoimt  of  dues 
and  the  limit  we  a  re  suggesting  is  $120,- 
000.  We  want  to  be  able  to  review  It 
periodically. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  [certainly  is  not  going 
to  be  meaningfully  diminished  by  the 
United  States  imdtr  any  conditions,  is  it? 
We  are  going  to  bo  right  on  paying.  I 
suspect  we  are  ratting  in  more  than 
most  of  the  118  o^-ganlzatlons. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  t  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be  matched  by 
France,  Germany^  Italy,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Certainly  in  proportion  to 
their  population  we  might  caU  upon 
them  to  pay  more  than  we  are  paying  or 
are  supposed  to  be  paying. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ^flould  hope  it  would  not 
be  predicated  on  the  allegation  that  we 
are  a  fabulously  ^rich  nation  and  that 
we  can  continue  1  o  support  these  Inter- 
national organlza  ions  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  suppo;  t  given  by  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  h  ive  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offer  ;d  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvana  (Mr.  Eilberg)  that 
the  House  suspeid  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  H.R.  14597| 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  s^pended  and  the  bill 
was  pass.ed. 

A  motion  to  r^onslder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERLL  LEAVE 


Mr.   EILBERG 
unanimous  conser^t 
may  have  5  legisla 
revise  and  extend 
bill  (H.R.  14597) 

The  SPEAKER 
the    request    of 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 


Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

that  all  Members 

ive  days  in  which  to 

heir  remarks  on  the 

passed. 
Is  there  objection  to 
gentleman    from 


just 


tie 


EXTENDING  THE 
OF   THE 
ACT  OF  1945 


EXPORT 


ruljs 


Mr.  PATMAN. 
to  suspend  the 
ate  Joint  Resoluti(|n 
extend  by  30  days 
of    the    Export-Ii^port 
1945. 

The  Clerk  read 
S.J 


.&'.: 


Resolved  by  the 
resentatives  of  the  iMited 
in  Congress  assemblefi, 
Export-Import  Bank 
by  striking  out 
lieu  thereof  "July  30" 


"Jul  le 


July  1,  1974, 


]At 


follows : 
ItES.  218 


Sexate 


Is    a    second    de- 


Mr.  WIDNALL. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOl 
mand  a  second. 
The  SPEAKER. : 


45  percent  of  the 


ports  Involved.  Th  j  sheer  availability  of 


financing  and  the 


EXPIRATION  DATE 
-IMPORT  BANK 


.  Speaker,  I  move 

and  pass  the  Sen- 

(S.J.  Res.  218)  to 

the  expiration  date 

Bank    Act    of 


and  House  of  Rejh 

States  of  America 

That  section  8  of  the 

Act  of  1945  Is  amended 

30"  and  Inserting  in 


The    SPEAKER 
manded? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  l^r.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  ROUSSELO"^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  |s  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  opposefl  to  the  resolution? 


fo,  I  am  not. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 

the  gentleman  from 
California  opposed  to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objfectlon. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  [the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  very  important,  yes,  essential, 
to  the  earnings  and  employment  of  ap- 
proximately 800,000  Americans  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  production  and  sale  of 
U.S.  goods  to  foniign  buyers  with  the 
help  of  Export-Import  Bank  financing. 
In  addition,  even  tfiough  Export-Import 
Bank  year  after  y^ar  receives  no  appro- 
priations from  the  (taxpayers,  it  has  gen- 
erated earnings  which  have  resulted  in 
the  payment  of  $835  million  in  dividends 
to  the  Treasury  and  $1.5  billion  in  re- 
tained earnings.  Tl^s  it  has  done  through 
receipt  of  Interest  on  Its  loan,  and  of 
premiums  on  its  guarantees  and  Insur- 
ance. Last  year  tte  Bank  earned  $140 
million  and  repatriated  $50  million  in 
dividends  to  the  Titeasury. 

Less  than  30  percent  of  the  Bank's 
authorizations  las^  year  went  for  direct 
loans.  These  loan^  currently  are  made 
at  the  rate  of  7  percent  and  match,  dol- 
lar for  dollar,  fimtls  made  available  by 
private  Institutions  up  to  a  maximum  of 


value  of  the  U.S.  ex- 


flexlbility  to  adapt  It 
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to  the  requirements  of  an  export  sale 
and  the  cash  flow  the  export  will  pro- 
duce for  the  foreign  buyer  are  essential 
to  fulfill  the  coi^ressional  mandate  im- 
posed in  1971.  The  Congress  directed  the 
Bank  to  back  American  exporters  with 
financing  comparable  with  that  avail- 
able to  their  competitors  abroad.  It  Is 
this  availability  and  flexibility  which  Is 
now  in  jeopardy  In  that.  In  the  absence 
of  the  extension  authorized  In  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  218,  all  commitments 
involving  the  Export-Import  Bank  must 
be  held  in  abeyance  in  the  face  of  stiff 
foreign  competition. 

The  matter  of  interest  rates  charged 
by  Export-Import  Bank  is  one  which 
will  again  be  extensively  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
its  consideration  of  extension  and 
amendment  of  the  basic  authority  for  the 
Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  Because  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Bank 
both  to  compete  and  to  operate  at  a  pro- 
fit, its  overall  cost  of  money  is  a  prime 
factor  in  setting  its  interest  rate.  Pres- 
ently, its  Treasury  borrowings  cost  over- 
all 7.5  percent;  its  debentures  on  the 
private  market,  6.5  percent;  and  its  par- 
ticipation certificates,  5.1  percent.  The 
weighted  average  cost  of  all  the  money 
used  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  6.8 
percent,  which  is  less  than  its  current 
lending  rate  of  7  percent.  Consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  matter  of  Export-Import 
Bank  policy  will  be  taken  up  after  the 
Congress  returns  from  the  July  4  recess, 
foUowing  wtiich  the  membership  of  the 
full  house  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  work  of  the  committee  on  this 
matter. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  ongoing  activities  of  the  Bank 
on  behalf  of  American  exporters,  who 
generate  so  much  employment  and  in- 
come in  our  economy,  should  be  dis- 
rupted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  218. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  just  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  this  question:  Is 
It  not  true  that  the  Eximbank,  which 
I  think  was  established  in  1945,  has  only 
lost  one-eighth  of  1  percent  over  the  prior 
period  of  its  existence? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No  more  than  that,  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No  more? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  that  Is  an  excellent 
record. 

Mr.  BARRETTT.  Is  It  not  also  true  that 
every  dollar  lent  by  the  Eximbank 
must  be  spent  for  an  American  product? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  only  is  the  money 
borrowed  from  the  United  States  and  in- 
terest paid  on  it,  but  it  must  be  used  to 
purchase  goods  here,  so  the  United  States 
profits  two  ways,  on  the  interest  on  the 
money  and  also  on  the  fact  that  we  get 
profits  for  the  goods  that  are  sold  in 
return  for  this  money  that  was  borrowed, 
and  this  creates  jobs. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3deld? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
Eximbank  made  a  loan  or  loans  to  the 
Japanese,  who  bought  planes  from  this 
country  that  were  then  sold  to  Scan- 
danavian  or  British  operators  who  are 
running  cut-rate  air  service  across  the 
Atlantic  and  jeopardizing  American  op- 
erators? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  situation  the  gentleman  asks  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  not  acquainted 
with  It? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  that  particular  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  situation  does  exist. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  think  it  was  2  years 
ago  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Texas  about 
what  I  considered  an  abuse  of  lending 
authority  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  that  was  when  the  Pan  American 
Airlines  were  forced  to  issue,  through  the 
Chemical  Bank  of  New  York,  bonds  bear- 
ing interest  at  liys  percent.  The  bonds 
were  sold  at  par  in  order  to  buy  747  air- 
planes. 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  foreign  airlines  in  competition  with 
Pan  American  and  TWA  could  purchase 
the  same  747's  with  the  use  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  money  at  6  percent,  and 
that  this  constituted  unfsiir  competition 
for  American  companies. 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  me  as  to 
whether  anything  has  been  done  about 
that  abuse  of  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  wonder  whether  the 
gentleman  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
whether  that  question  was  brought  up? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  not  only  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency; I  asked  that  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman 2  years  ago.  The  gentleman 
stated  that  the  committee  would  look  into 
the  matter.  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
committee  has  taken  any  action  in  regard 
to  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  asked 
that  it  be  considered  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, that  is  where  the  hearings  would 
have  been  held.  I  am  assuming  the  gen- 
tleman took  it  up  with  them,  and  we 
have  had  a  hearing,  probably. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  no  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  legislation  to  renew  the 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
We  have  known  since  1971  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Export- Import  Bank  would 
expire  on  June  30,  1974,  and  here  it  Is 
July  l."1974,  and  no  action  has  as  yet 
been  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  reason  for  that.  This  Is  one  of  the 
best  agencies  I  have  known  Congress  to 
create. 


Now,  no  person  ever  misses  what  he 
has  never  gotten  used  to.  But  when  peo- 
ple get  used  to  things,  they  will  miss 
them.  If  we  do  business  with  a  foreign 
country  which  does  not  have  the  con- 
veniences we  have  in  America  and  they 
are  unable  to  get  some  of  those  conven- 
iences in  the  way  and  the  manner  that 
we  have  outlined  here  by  using  our  credit, 
after  paying  for  it  and  paying  for  the 
purchase  of  our  goods  at  a  reasonable 
profit,  that  helps  us  and  it  helps  the 
people  who  have  never  gotten  used  to 
these  goods  and  services. 

Therefore,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  real 
peace  in  the  world.  The  more  coimtrles 
like  this  that  we  deal  with,  the  better 
relations  we  will  have  with  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  with  whom  we 
deal.  Therefore,  this  is  in  the  direction  of 
real  peace,  and  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man would  not  stand  back  and  rely  on 
just  one  illustration  which  we  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  into.  It  wa« 
not  brought  up,  so  far  as  I  knov/.  There 
Is  no  reason  the  gentleman  could  not 
bring  it  up  right  now. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman were  not  bringing  this  up  for 
consideration  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  could 
submit  an  amendment  seeking  to  curb 
the  action  we  have  described.  Under 
this  procedure,  he  cannot. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
are  asking  for  here  today  Is  &n  extension 
for  30  days,  and  I  am  quite  siire  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  Is  contem- 
plating bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  about 
2  weeks  hence. 

If  there  are  any  such  complaints  or 
any  information  that  would  be  beneficial 
to  this  committee,  these  gentlemen  who 
are  now  indicating  some  of  these  things 
were  overlooked  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  come  before  the  committee  and  edify 
the  committee  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
think  should  be  corrected  In  this  type  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  admire 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORD)  very  much.  He  Is  a  very  fine 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  want  to  invite  the  gentleman  now  to 
come  before  us.  We  will  have  a  hearing 
on  this  subject.  This  extension  only  goes 
for  30  days.  We  will  have  full  and  com- 
plete hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  we  will  allow 
the  gentleman  all  the  time  he  wants  in 
which  to  present  his  issue. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  pointed  out  that  if  we  can 
continue  giving  cheap  credit  abroad,  we 
cBii.  get  the  foreigners  used  to  some  of  the 
conveniences  we  have  in  America,  and  we 
can  get  them  to  buy  our  products  and 
this  helps  American  business. 

Would  this  not  be  also  true  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  do  not  have 
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these  conveniences  and  would  love  to  be 
able  to  buy  these  products  and,  If  they 
bought  them,  would  this  not  help  Ameri- 
can business? 

Why  do  we  have  to  subsidize  loans  to 
business  abroad  and  consumers  abroad 
in  order  to  sell  American  goods  when 
the  average  American  consumer  cannot 
get  the  goods  he  needs? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  there  Is  no  sub- 
sidy in  this.  That  is  one  benefit  from  this. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  will  point  out  there  is  a  7-percent 
amount  provided  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
subsidy.  The  Export-Import  Bank  sub- 
sidized sales  at  6-percent  Interest.  In  any 
language  it  is  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  not  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  as  adroit  as 
he  is,  could  convince  even  a  Texan  that 
this  is  not  an  outright  subsidy  operation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  not  a  subsidy,  by 
any  means. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  it  is. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  interest  rates  are  going  higher 
aU  the  time,  which  is  a  disgrace. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  has  just  pointed  out  that 
the  interest  rates  in  this  country  are  very, 
very  high.  In  fact,  the  gentleman  is  one 
of  the  leading  fighters  in  behalf  of  lower 
interest  rates  and  cheap  capital  for 
American  business. 

Yet,  with  these  loans  abroad  at  interest 
rates  far  below  what  American  business 
can  borrow  at,  we  certainly  export  Amer- 
ican capital  and  we  certainly,  therefore, 
make  American  capital  more  scarce  and 
we,  therefore,  make  American  capital 
more  expensive.  That  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing reasons  why  American  capital  is  be- 
ing loaned  at  such  very  high  rates  to 
American  business;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  has 
charged,  not  even  the  most  severe  critics, 
that  in  no  case  have  any  of  these  loans 
gone  at  more  than  four-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent on  certain  deals.  That  is  a  very 
small  amount  of  interest. 

The  main  thing  is  we  are  not  getting 
interest  on  the  money,  our  people  are, 
but  they  are  getting  a  proUt  on  the  goods, 
and  this  gives  people  Jobs.  That  is  the 
reason  we  have  800,000  more  people 
working  today  by  reason  of  the  loans 
made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  This 
is  a  great  benefit  for  people  who  work.  It 
would  be  a  calamity  if  we  did  not  have 
this,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  our  coun- 
try. This  will  benefit  our  country  and 
keep  those  people  working.  Who  wants  to 
vote  to  discharge  800,000  people  In  this 
country?  Well,  If  you  vote  against  this 
bill  then  you  vote  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  what 
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The  SPEAKEI  .  On  this  roUcall  337 
Members  have  r  icorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  tjie  call  were  dispensed 
with.  I 

Mr.  ROUSSEIX  >T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia  (Mr.  Bxtrgi  ner)  . 

Mr.  BURGENE 1.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think  it 
might  be  the  betl  er  course  of  wisdom  to 
let  this  authority  lapse  for  awhile. 

I  would  like  t(  refer  to  an  excellent 
editorial,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  o:  Friday,  June  28.  And 
submit  this  edito  "ial  for  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  Wall  Str(  et  Journal,  June  28, 1974] 
A  Long  Look  at  the  Ex-Im  Bank 

The  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
expires  today,  whlcl  i  simply  means  that  until 
Congress  renews  Ita  authority  the  bank  can- 
not make  new  loan  commitments.  How  nice 
It  would  be  if  Con  tress  took  its  time,  say  a 
year  or  two,  before  i  ctlng  one  way  or  another. 
It  might  even  And  that  U.S.  economic  In- 
terests would  be  sei  ved  by  liquidation  of  the 
bank,  which  by  oui  reckoning  stays  In  busi- 
ness by  sleight  of  hand  and  covert  use  of 
the  taxpayers'  mone  y. 
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After  all,  the  only  thing  the  bank  really 
does  Is  subsidize  Reports.  No  matter  how 
you  slice  It,  It  Is  £(  subsidy  to  provide  7% 
money  to  finance  st  le  of  a  widget  or  an  air- 
plane to  Ruritania  or  a  computer  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  when  an  American  business- 
man can't  finance  p  urchase  of  either  for  less 
than  11%%.  The  bknk  gets  privileged  rates 
In  the  private  cap  tal  market  because  the 
United  States  puts  Its  full  faith  and  credit 
behind  the  loans.  V'hy  the  U.S.  government 
should  give  the  Rvxltanlan  businessman  a 
sweetheart  deal  tha ;  It  won't  give  an  Ameri- 
can, save  those  at  Li  >ckhee<i,  is  beyond  us. 

The  alleged  economic  Justification  for  the 
bank's  operation,  walch  Ex-Im  Bank  Chair- 
man William  J.  Cisey  pushes  with  great 
fervor.  Is  that  it  iriproves  the  U.S.  balance 
of  trade.  Granted,  an  export  Is  an  export. 
But  Mr.  Casey  would  have  us  look  at  only 
one  side  of  the  trai  tsactlon.  There's  no  way 
he  could  persuade  yis  that  wresting  capital 
away  from  Amerlcails,  then  forcing  It  abroad 
through  the  subsidy  mechanism,  does  any- 
thing but  distort  riatlve  prices,  mlsallocate 
resources  and  dlmlhlsh  revenues  with  zero 
effect,  at  best,  on  the  trade  balance. 

Sen.  Lloyd  Bentstn  of  Texas  sees  part  of 
the  economics  whecj  both  sides  of  the  trans- 
action  are  analyzed!  He  has  an  amendment 
that  "would  prevent|Ex-Im  financing  of  those 
exports  Involving  the  financing  of  foreign 
Industrial  capacity  whenever  the  production 
resulting  from  thal^  capacity  would  signifi- 
cantly displace  Ilk©  or  directly  competitive 
production  by  U.S.  [manufacturers."  He  has 
in  mind  Ex-Im's  aibsidizing  of  a  foreign 
textUe  or  steel  plant  that  competes  with  Its 
U.S.  counterpart,  ti  the  detriment  of  our 
balance  of  trade.      I 

Senator  Bentsen  ihinks  It's  okay  to  sub- 
sidize finished  products,  like  airplanes,  which 
the  Ex-Im  Bank  does  plenty  of.  But  Charles 
Tlllinghast  Jr.,  chairman  of  TWA,  doesn't 
like  the  Idea.  He  sa^s  TWA  is  losing  pUes  of 
money  flying  the  Nofrth  Atlantic  against  for- 
eign competitors  wh©  bought  Boeing  747s  and 
such  with  subsidize^  Ex-Im's  loans.  If  TWA 
got  the  same  deal,  It  would  save  $11  million 
a  year  In  finance  charges.  Mr.  Tlllinghast  is 
currently  pleading  for  a  government  subsidy 
so  he  can  continue  tying  the  North  Atlantic 
and  providing  reveniies  In  support  of,  ahem, 
our  balance  of  trade. 

Even  If  Ex-Im  Bihk  subsidized  only  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  iervlces  which  could  not 
conceivably  come  back  to  haunt  us  directly, 
we  see  adverse  econbmlc  effects.  Subsidizing 
the  export  of  yo-jos  to  the  Rvu-ltanlans 
gives  them  a  balanqe  of  trade  problem  that 
they  correct  by  subsfllzlng  the  export  of  pogo 
sticks  to  us.  Taxpayers  both  here  and  In  Rur- 
itania are  thereby  coined  by  this  hocus  pocus 
Into  supporting  lowsr  prices  for  yo-yos  and 
pogo  sticks  than  the  market  will  support, 
all  our  trac  ling  partners  have  their 
;o   achieve   exactly  this 


Bank 


In  fact, 
own   Ex-Im 
end. 

Two  and  three  decades  ago,  when  the  Ex- 

mpdest  affair,   Its  Impact 

Now,  It  has  $20  blUlon 


Im  Bank  was  a 
was  relatively  trivial 


of  lending  authorlt]   and  is  asking  Congress 


to  bump  this  to  $30 


pact  on  federal  budget  deficits  had  grown  so 


large  that  Congress 
Ing  the  bank's  net 
federal   budget,   so 


year 
It. 


the  bank.  Congress 


years  to  watch  what 


bUllon.  By  1971,  Its  Im- 


sassed  a  special  act  tak- 
transactlons  out  of  the 
the  deficit  would  look 
smaller.  But  the  tra  isactlons  have  the  same 
fiscal  effect  as  a  de£  clt,  and  the  same  drain 
on  the  private  capllal  market.  In  the  fiscal 
year  Just  ending,  ths  bank  took  $1.1  bUUon 
out  of  the  capital  ncarket.  In  the  next  fiscal 
It  expects  to  tiike  $1,250,000,000  out  of 


There  being  no  economic  Justification  for 


should  feel  no  qualms 


about  letting  Its  aiithorlty  lapse  for  a  few 
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eager  to  continue  getting  something  for 
nothing  through  the  Ex-Im  Bank,  would  be 
mildly  unhappy.  But  they'd  adjust  by  getting 
Into  the  private  capital  markets  with  the 
underprivileged.  We'd  be  surprised,  too.  If  our 
trading  partners  didn't  follow  sviit  by  scrap- 
ping these  nonsensical  subsidies.  And  If  they 
don't,  why  should  we  complain  about  their 
taxpayers  sending  us  subsidized  pogo  sticks? 

They  recommend  letting  the  authority 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank  lapse  for  a 
"few  years."  I  do  not  believe  I  would  go 
quite  that  far,  but  I  think  that  if  this 
House  did  not  extend  the  authority  for 
30  days  it  might  bring  an  urgency  for 
the  House  to  more  carefully  examine  the 
benefits  and  the  demerits  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  put  them  out 
of  business,  but  I  think  for  a  period  of 
some  time  they  would  not  be  able  to 
make  any  new  loan  commitments.  This 
bank  does,  indeed,  take  capital  out  of 
our  system. 

The  president  of  TWA  makes  a  rather 
compelling  case  when  he  points  out  that 
that  great  airline  alone  is  losing  $11  mil- 
lion a  year  in  finance  charges  because 
it  cannot  compete  with  the  interest 
rates  of  foreign  airlines  who  can  bor- 
row money  at  7  percent  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  to  pay  for  their  air- 
craft, while  American  carriers  have  to 
pay  12  or  13  percent. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  and 
Other  reasons,  a  failure  to  extend  at  this 
time  will  bring  an  urgency  to  the  com- 
mittee to  have  early  and  comprehensive 
hearings  and  to  therefore  make  a  more 
orderly  and  informed  decision. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement  and  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  the  Export-Import  Bank — 
Eximbank — ^proposed  by  the  resolution 
before  us. 

I  cannot  support  that  particular  reso- 
lution, not  because  I  am  opposed  to  trade 
or  the  export  of  American  products,  but 
rather  because  of  specific  matters  as- 
sociated with  this  issue,  the  Bank,  and 
its  recent  mode  of  operation.  Also,  this 
bill  should  be  brought  up  under  an  open 
rule,  so  the  House  can  work  its  will. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  enhanced  com- 
mercial trade  relations  with  Communist 
countries,  provided  that  such  trade  is  in 
nonstrategic  goods;  that  such  trade  is 
not  subsidized  by  the  American  taxpay- 
ers— something  which  occurs  when  Ex- 
imbank loan  credit  guarantees  are  at  an 
interest  rate  less  than  that  paid  when 
funds  are  borrowed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  insure  such  loan  guar- 
antees; and,  that  such  trade  Is  on  finan- 
cial terms  consistent  with  our  ovm  needs 
for  gold  or  hard  cash. 

I  am  opposed,  however,  to  those  par- 
ticular trade  deals  now  being  negotiated 
with  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Eximbank 
for  the  express  purpose  of  further  devel- 
oping Soviet  Russian  energy  resources. 


I  see  no  need  to  help  the  Soviet  Union 
develop  its  own  energy  resources  with 
American  capital,  when  we  do  not  even 
have  enough  energy  developed  for  our- 
selves. American  dollars  would  be  bet- 
ter spent  in  building  our  own  self-suffi- 
ciency in  the  oil  and  gas  field — in  pro- 
viding enough  energy  for  our  own  needs. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  cavalier  ways 
in  which  Eximbank  and  their  adminis- 
tration have  treated  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress.  Congress  has  declared  that  no 
loan  guarantee  be  made  to  a  nonmar- 
ket — Communist  or  socialist — economy 
country  unless  a  specific  determination 
has  been  made  by  the  President  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States — ^not  the  best  interest  of  that  for- 
eign power — to  make  such  a  guarantee. 
A  recent  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  restated  this  position — this  in- 
tent of  Congress. 

Yet,  Eximbank  has  made  several  mas- 
sive loan  guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries  this  year 
without  such  a  specific  determination 
by  the  President.  In  one  recent  case,  a 
specific  determination  was  made  by  the 
President,  but  even  that  determination 
files  in  the  face  of  the  strongly-stated 
House  position  that  no  further  trade 
should  be  instituted  imtil  the  Soviets 
guarantee  the  right  of  emigration  to 
their  citizens  and  in  the  face  of  the  de- 
termined position  of  the  Senate  to  simi- 
larly couple  such  trade  with  a  relaxation 
of  internal  restraints  on  individual  liber- 
ties. 

Until  the  pending  Trade  Reform  Act 
has  been  passed,  these  proposed  trade 
deals  with  Communist  coxmtries  ought 
to  have  been  simply  put  into  a  state  of 
abeyance.  But,  Eximbank  has  proceeded 
at  full  speed.  It  should  be  held  account- 
able for  such  disregard  of  the  intent  of 
Congress — and  rejection  of  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  is  an  effective  way  to  do  so. 

It  is  also  within  the  purview  of  the 
Congress — in  exercising  its  oversight 
role — to  examine  the  quality  of  judgment 
being  exercised  within  Eximbank  in  the 
making  of  loans  too. 

In  addition,  I  think  the  fiow  of  invest- 
ment capital — badly  needed  here  in  our 
own  country — to  the  economies  of  other 
coimtries  is  l>ad  policy. 

As  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  last 
week  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  there  is 
no  way  in  which  wresting  capital  away 
from  Americans,  smd  then  forcing  It 
abroad  through  Eximbank  subsidies, 
does  anything  but  distort  relative  prices, 
mlsallocate  domestic  resources  and  di- 
minish revenues,  with  a  zero  effect,  at 
best,  on  the  trade  balance. 

Eximbank  policies,  as  now  being 
carried  out,  would  significantly  displace 
exact  or  similar  competitive  production 
in  the  United  States.  What  Eximbank 
is  doing  is  giving — with  American  tax 
dollars — an  unfair  advantage  to  the 
Communist  controlled  economies — ^to  the 
clear  detriment  of  the  American  labor 
force.  And,  we  are  talking  about  no  small 
amount  of  capital  misallocation.  Last 
year  alone,  Eximbank  took  $1.1  billion 
out  of  the  domestic  capital  market,  and 


this  year  it  Is  expected  to  take  out  an- 
other $1.25  billion. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  why  I 
oppose  the  enactment  of  the  resolution 
before  us:  It  was  brought  up  imder  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  a  procedure  which 
precludes  any  amendments  being  offered, 
thereby  denying  to  the  majority  In  the 
House — as  expressed  through  its  floor 
debate  and  amendments — any  chance  to 
amend  the  bill.  This  matter  should  have 
been  brought  to  us  vmder  a  rule  which 
permitted  the  Members  to  work  their 
will. 

The  Congress  has  an  important  role  to 
exercise  in  this  subject  area.  Article  1, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution  itself  gives 
to  the  Congress  the  power  "to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations."  That 
power  is  being  properly  exercised  when 
the  Congress  works  its  will  on  the  terms 
under  which  U.S.-supported  Eximbank 
guarantees  to  foreign  nations  will  be 
made.  We  should  have  that  opportunity. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  rejection  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gaydos)  . 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  3G-day  extension.  The 
reason  for  my  opposition  Is  most  clearly 
set  forth  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Pittsburgh  Press  on  May  26,  1974. 

Mr.  8r>eaker,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
editorial  at  this  time; 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  May  26,  1974] 

Foreign  An>  to  B^rssu 

In  a  foolish  and  unnecessary  forelgn-ald 
blxinder,  the  Nlzon  administration  has 
granted  an  $180  million  loan  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  help  finance  a  huge  fertUlzer  com- 
plex there. 

The  loan  was  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  on  Instructions  from  President  Nixon. 

It  carried  the  bargain  Interest  rate  of  6 
percent.  Six  percent  at  a  time  when  the  cost 
credit-worthy  American  corporations  must 
pay  about  twice  as  much  to  borrow  money: 

In  an  effort  to  Justify  its  dubious  deal,  the 
Ex-Im  Bank  points  out  that  the  credit  will 
help  UJ3.  companies  export  $400  million  In 
goods  for  the  fertilizer  project  an  eventually 
wlU  bring  "needed  fertilizer  to  the  UB." 

AU  that  may  be  true  but  It  misses  a  basic 
point: 

By  granting  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  at 
half  the  rate  charged  domestically  and  to 
many  friendly  coimtries,  the  UjS.  taxpayer 
Is  subsidizing  and  giving  foreign  aid  to  the 
Kremlin's  industrial  base. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  eipanding 
trade  with  Moscow  in  nonstrategic  Items.  But 
financing  that  trade  with  long-term  loans  at 
sweetheart  rates  is  indefensible. 

It  may  be  news  to  the  White  House,  but  It 
isn't  to  VS.  Intelligence  agencies,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  well  afford  to  pay  cash  or 
to  arrange  for  normal  commercial  credits  for 
what  It  wants  to  buy  In  this  country. 

Russia  Is  a  major  exporter  of  oil  and  oU 
products  to  hard-currency  areas. 

It  will  get  a  windfall  profit  of  $1.5  bUlion 
to  $2  blUlon  In  1974  from  the  fourfold  boost 
in  crude  prices  Imposed  by  the  Arab  oil  cartel. 

With  commodity  prices  setting  records, 
Moscow  wiU  earn  extra  billions  through  Its 
extensive  timber,  gold  and  diamond  exports. 

Since  mld-1973.  It  has  sold  $2  bUUon  to 
$4  billion  In  weapons  to  Egypt  and  Syria, 
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these  sales  financed  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  paid 
for  in  hard  currency. 

This  means  that  while  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  bargain  credits  from  the  United 
States  If  we  are  stupid  enough  to  grant  them. 
It  can  and  will  pay  cash  to  countries  with 
backbone  In  their  trade  policies. 

Russia  tried  to  pull  an  "Ex-lm"  type  deal 
on  West  Germany  for  an  iron  and  steel 
combine  in  Kursk.  But  when  Bonn  remained 
Arm,  Moscow  agreed  in  March  to  pay  $1  bil- 
lion in  cash  for  the  project. 

Similarly,  it  Is  paying  $48  million  in  cash 
to  a  British  firm  for  a  new  plastics  plant. 

Only  this  month  the  Soviet  Union  gave 
Argentina  $600  million  in  credits  for  a  vast 
electric  power  project. 

Can  anyone  explain  why  Russia  should 
get  a  $180  million  loan  from  the  United 
States  when  Russia  can  afford  to  lend  Argen- 
tina S600  mUlion? 

Obviously,  something  Is  very  wrong. 

Either  the  White  House  doesn't  know  how 
to  do  business  with  Russia  (remember  the 
wheat  deal?)  or  Mr.  Nixon  is  so  eager  to  make 
his  visit  to  Moscow  next  month  a  success 
that  he  is  giving  away  the  store. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  Ex-Im  giveaway 
abould  be  blocked  by  Congress. 

Why  subsidize  a  foreign  power  that  is 
basically  inimical  to  America's  future,  free- 
doms and  friends? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mt.  Widnall). 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
amazed  that  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  champions  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  are  objecting  to  a  30-day  exten- 
sion of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  These  champions  of 
American  business  and  labor  should  be 
the  very  ones  to  support  a  Government 
institution  with  the  record  that  this 
Bank  has  achieved  in  assisting  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country  and  helping  to  main- 
tain a  strong  dollar,  while  at  the  same 
time  making  a  profit  on  Its  operations 
so  that  it  returns  money  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  each  year. 

This  is  the  institution  which  through 
loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance  has 
supported  over  $70  billion  of  U.S.  export 
sales  during  its  life. 

This  Is  the  institution  which  supported 
about  $12.4  billion  of  U.S.  export  sales 
this  last  fiscal  year. 

This  Is  the  institution  which  helps  to 
sustain  over  700,000  full-time  American 
jobs  each  year  right  here  in  this  country. 

This  is  the  institution  whose  programs 
have  produced  over  $16  billion  in  tax  and 
other  revenues  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  revenues  of  our  State 
and  local  governments  all  across  this 
cotmtry. 

This  is  the  institution  which  has  en- 
abled American  business  to  derive  over 
$5  billion  in  profit  from  export  sales. 

This  is  the  institution  which,  without 
using  any  appropriated  funds,  earns  a 
profit  for  the  taxpayers  of  about  $120 
million  each  year. 

This  is  the  institution  which  has  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  from  those  prof- 
its some  $906  million  during  Its  lifetime. 

This  is  the  institution  which  in  Just 
the  last  5  years  has  contributed  some  $13 
billion  to  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
position. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlepian  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

ASHBROOK). 

Mr.  ASHBROO^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleinan's  yielding. 

I  merely  want  to  point  out  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
that  it  is  rather  interesting  to  associate 


the  Export-Impoi 
enterprise  system, 
enterprise,  where 
in  business  get  a 
right  now?  If  we 
prise,  I  guess  we 
question  of  supplj 


Bank  with  the  free 
|If  we  believe  In  free 
the  world  do  those 
■percent  interest  rate 
)elieve  in  free  enter- 
lave  to  consider  the 
and  demand  which 
the  Export-Import  Bank  is  not.  I  favor 
the  Bank  but  belieire  we  must  limit  loans 
which  result  In  unfair  competition 
against  American  Industry  or  business. 
I  merely  want  to  point  out  one  aspect. 
There  are  so  man]  factors  that  go  into 
this  ledger  balance  argument.  It  Is  like 
the  balance-of-traf  e  question.  One  does 
not  know  what  to  (believe  in  any  more. 
Government  coimts 
for  impoimded  cur- 
^ses  where  the  money 
md  yet  it  is  counted 
;s  Ex-Im  do  this.  Un- 
)d  hard  look,  he  does 


On  the  plus  side  th 
subsidies  and  sale^ 
rency.  There  are  cj 
never  comes  back 
on  the  plus  side, 
less  one  takes  a  gc 


not  know  what  is  the  truth  when  it  Is 
claimed  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  claims  the  Bank  makes  money. 

Let  me  quote  o4e  sentence  from  the 

editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  has  already  bfen  put  Into  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Jr.,  Chairman  of 
Idea.  He  says  TWA  Is 
lying  the  North  Atlantic 
who    bought 
with  subsidized  Ex- 
got  the  same  deal.  It 
a  year  in  finance 


tlie 


coi  apketitors 


su:h 


But  Charles  Tillin^hast, 
TWA,  doesn't  like 
losing  piles  of  money 
against    foreign 
Boeing  747'8  and 
tm's   loans.  If  TWA 
would   save   $11   minion 
charges. 

Is  that  free  enterprise?  Does  It  make 
sense  to  guarantee  6  percent  loans  when 
the  Government  piys  10  or  11  percent? 

Mr.  ROUSSELO'  ?.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  also  rise  to  opposfe  the  extension  of  the 
Export-Import  Baik  program. 

Export-Import  ^aans  rob  the  United 
and  of  course  the 
the  higher  become 
ites.  The  Export-Im- 
3ns  thus  contribute  to 
our  high  interest  Tates.  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  have  the  same  deleterious  ef- 
fect as  deficit  spending. 

Despite  what  hais  been  said,  loan  re- 
schedulings and  delinquent  loan  pay- 
ments are  substantial,  without  over  $250 
million  in  delinquent  payments,  and  over 
$350  million  in  reschedulings  from  fiscal 
year  1969-Decemb^r  31,  1973. 

Through  more  than  $500  million  In 
approved  pending  loans,  the  Eximbank 
has  been  subsidizing  the  Russian 
military  buildup  sind  through  the  new 


States  of  capital,] 
scarcer  the  capita 
domestic  Interest 
port  Bank's  operatii 
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Increased  Russian  defense  expendi- 
tures in  turn  force  us  to  spend  more  on 
our  own  national  de;  ense. 

The  Export-Imp  )rt  Bank  has  also 
been  the  principal  ir  strument  for  financ- 
ing the  export  of  nuclear  technology, 
having  made  72  loans  and  financial  guar- 
antees totaling  almost  $3  billion  for  over 
14  countries — many  pf  whom  are  no  great 
friends  of  ours. 

Finally,  the  Exiihbank  hsis  financed 
over  $3.9  billion  in  arms  purchases  to 
many  countries — ^notably  Iran,  which  has 
taken  the  lead  in  raising  oil  prices. 

Can  we  call  the  activities  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  free  enterprise?  If 
free  enterprise  meai 
borrowing  money 
Government  help. 
Bank's  loans  are 
and  at  lower  rates 
body  in  this  counti 

The  Congress  shbuld  vote  down  this 
extension  and  any  future  extension  of 
the    Eximbank    in    order    to    examine 


anything,  it  means 

thout  any  kind  of 

The   Elxijort-Import 

ivemment-subsldlzed 

f  Interest  than  any- 

can  borrow. 


more  closely  the  effi 
erations  on  our  eco: 

Mr.  BROWN  of 
er,  will  the  gentle 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ma; 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  sal^  before  that  these 
loans  are  made  without  proper  interest 
rates.  Any  entreprepeur  in  this  cotmtry 


ts  of  the  Bank's  op- 

my. 

ichlgan.  Mr.  Speak- 

an  yield? 

land.  I  yield  to  the 


who  wants  to  get 
terest  can  do  It. 
exports  from  West 
what  have  you, 


e  same  rate  of  in- 
he  has  to  do  Is  buy 
ermany,  Japan,  or 
icause  basically,  the 
Interest  rates  are  tl^e  same.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  not)  going  astray  In  the 
International  market. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman know  any  place  In  the  United 
States  where  a  busaiessman  can  borrow 
money  at  6  percenti  or  7  percent? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  One  can  get 
a  credit  from  West  Germany. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOI .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gsntleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays). 


Mr.    HAYS.    Mr, 


Speaker,    when    I 


came  to  the  floor  tqday,  I  had  everv  ex- 
pectation of  voting  ^or  this  legislation.  I 
have  changed  my  jiind,  and  I  will  tell 
the  Members  why.  "The  matter  involving 
TWA  and  Pan  Am  tts  what  did  it. 

We  have  two  American  airlines  which 
are  losing  money.  They  pay  for  their  air- 
planes at  the  going  rate  of  interest.  I  do 
not  own  a  dime's  wdrth  of  Pan  Am  stock 
or  bonds  or  anything  else,  but  I  will  point 
out  that  at  the  mioment  Pan  Am  has 
floated  bonds  at  I1IV2  percent  interest. 


and  they  pay  for 


that  money  presumi  ibly. 


Now,  what  about 
which  are  getting 


the  foreign  airlines 
Export-Import  Bank 


loans?  They  got  thiiirs  at  6  percent.  We 


might  say  that  is 


I  boon  to  American 


10-year  pact  v/ith 


he  Soviet  Union  that 


the  President  proposes,  we  can  expect     hig  the  American  f  agship  lines  right  off 


Exlm  loans  to  the 
tinue  to  contribute 


race,  which  the  Russians  might  other- 
wise have  to  slow  di  wn. 


business.  But  they  a  re  subsidized  by  their 
governments  beside  i,  and  they  are  driv- 


Soviet  Union  to  con- 
to  the  Russian  arms 


the  North  Atlantic 
international  runs 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 


heir  airplanes  with 


and   right  out  of 
all  over  the  world. 
Speaker,  will  the 
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Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  find 
out  about  this.  It  Is  one  thing  to  expect 
Pan  American  to  fiy  American-made  air- 
craft; It  Is  another  thing  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  British,  the  Australians, 
South  American,  and  other  countries  will 
buy  American  aircraft. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  will  only  buy  Ameri- 
can aircraft  when  they  cannot  get  them 
anywhere  else,  and  that  day  is  over. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Exactly.  They  can  buy 
airplanes  from  somebody  else.  That  is 
why  the  United  States  must  oflfer  com- 
petitive rates,  terms,  and  other  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  go- 
ing elsewhere  now,  and  I  suppose  before 
it  is  over,  either  the  Export-Import  Bank 
or  some  other  Institution  will  lend  them 
money  at  cut  rates.  That  is  all  right  if 
they  want  to  do  that,  but  they  are  not 
going  to  do  it  with  my  vote. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  Interested  in  the  export 
sale  of  American  aircraft. 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  are  interested  in  sales, 
that  Is  right,  but  I  am  not  interested  in 
the  exjxjrt  sale  of  American  aircraft  In 
order  to  put  American  airlines  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to 
the  Members  that  I  know  20  minutes  Is 
not  enough  time  in  which  to  discuss  this 
very  serious  issue. 

I  thought  that  I  would  concentrate  on 
one  issue  alone.  I  have  here  a  tally  sheet 
of  the  loans  made  to  Soviet  Russia  alone. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  any  Member  In  the 
room,  including  the  sponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation and  Including  any  member  of  the 
committee,  who  can  name  the  loans,  tell 
us  what  they  were  made  for,  when  they 
were  started  to  be  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  what  the  average  rate  of  in- 
terest is.  If  there  is  any  such  Member, 
I  will  give  him  my  time. 

Let  me  point  out  just  one.  Here  is  one 
little,  tiny  outfit.  The  largest  single  truck 
plant  in  the  whole  world  is  the  Kama 
River  plant.  This  is  $342,120,000  in  Amer- 
ican money,  and  the  first  initial  contri- 
bution at  the  beginning  was  for  $153,- 
950.000. 

Speaking  about  the  airplanes,  that  is 
the  simplest  thing  In  the  world  to  answer. 
The  only  reason  they  buy  their  airplanes 
here  is  because  this  Is  the  only  coimtry 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth  that  gives  them 
unlimited  group  end  party  rights  in  the 
United  States,  the  right  to  pick  up  their 
charter  here,  pick  up  American  citizens 
here,  take  them  to  their  native  country 
or  wherever  they  take  them,  and  bring 
them  back. 

No  American  line  gets  that  privilege. 
The  Scandinavian  Airlines  and  Icelandic 
bought  their  airplanes  from  us,  because 
they  could  get  that  privilege,  which 
means  more  to  them  than  any  other  fly- 
ing rights  they  could  get. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  drove  us  off  the  seas 
with  the  same  kind  of  propaganda.  We 
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are  the  weakest  nation  in  the  world  In 
the  maritime  race,  and.  If  we  keep  It  up, 
we  will  be  the  weakest  Nation  In  the 
world  in  the  £ilr. 

What  do  we  mean,  selling  airplanes? 
Who  in  this  room  has  the  divine  right  to 
say  that  we  are  to  lend  money  to  put  up 
a  plant  in  order  to  compete  with  my  peo- 
ple working  in  specialty  steel  products, 
with  our  other  people  working  in  copper 
mills,  and  with  other  people  working  in 
textile  mills,  jxist  so  we  can  sell  an  air- 
plane? 

What  Member  in  this  room  has  the 
divine  right  to  say  that  an  airplane  work- 
er must  continue  working  and  my  man 
should  lose  his  job  and  go  on  relief?  How 
can  we  stand  up  on  this  issue  on  the 
strength  of  giving  away  what  belongs  to 
these  Americans,  their  equal  right  under 
the  Constitution,  their  equal  right  to 
work? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  else  have  we  done? 
We  just  gave  them  260  circular  knitting 
machines,  at  a  cost  of  $5,620,000.  We  put 
in  $4  million  of  it. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  Do  we 
need  someone  over  in  Russia  using  these 
machines  to  compete  with  our  workers  so 
they  can  send  their  products  all  over  the 
world? 

Every  time  they  sell  machine  goods  to 
somebody  that  produces  goods  that  is  in 
competition  with  us,  they  are  selling 
American  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  a  minute, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  I 
have  been  fighting  this  battle  I  finally 
have  some  consolation.  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  do  you  Itnow  what  it  says?  It 
says  what  I  have  said  to  the  Members  so 
many  times,  though  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers have  voted  against  It,  and  they  wUl 
probably  do  so  when  I  am  done  today 
also.  Here  Is  what  they  say: 

A  Long  Look  at  the  Ex-Im  Bank 
The  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
expires  today,  which  simply  means  that  until 
Congress  renews  its  authority  the  bank  can- 
not make  new  loan  commitments.  How 
nice  it  would  be  if  Congress  took  its  time, 
say  a  year  or  two,  before  acting  one  way  or 
another.  It  might  even  find  that  n.S. 
economic  Interests  would  be  served  by 
liquidation  of  the  bank,  which  by  our 
reckoning  stays  In  business  by  sleight  of 
hand  and  covert  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

After  all,  the  only  thing  the  bank  really 
does  is  subsidize  exports.  No  matter  how 
you  slice  it,  it  is  a  subsidy  to  provide  7% 
money  to  finance  sale  of  a  widget  or  an  air- 
plane to  Rurltania  or  a  computer  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  when  an  American  business- 
man can't  finance  purchase  of  either  for  less 
than  11%%.  The  bank  gets  privileged  rates 
in  the  private  capital  market  because  the 
United  States  puts  its  full  faith  and  credit 
behind  the  loans.  Why  the  U.S.  government 
should  give  the  Rurltanlan  businessman  a 
sweetheart  deal  that  it  won't  give  an 
American,  save  those  at  Lockheed,  Is 
beyond  us. 

The  alleged  economic  justification  for  the 
bank's  operation,  which  Ex-Im  Bank  Chair- 
man William  J.  Casey  pushes  with  great 
fervor.  Is  that  it  Improves  the  tT.S.  balance 
of  trade.  Granted,  an  export  is  an  export. 
But  Mr.  Casey  would  have  us  look  at  only 
one  side  of  the  transaction.  There's  no  way 
he  could  persuade  us  that  wresting  capital 
away     from    Americans,     then     forcing     It 


abroad  through  the  subsidy  mechanism,  does 
anything  but  distort  relative  prices,  mis- 
allocate  resources  and  diminish  revenues, 
with  zero  effect,  at  best,  on  the  trade 
balance. 

Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas  sees  part  of 
the  economics  when  both  sides  of  the  trans- 
action are  analyzed.  He  has  an  amendment 
that  "would  prevent  Ex-Im  financing  of 
those  experts  Involving  the  financing  of  for- 
eign industrial  capacity  whenever  the  pro- 
duction resulting  from  that  capacity  would 
significantly  displace  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive production  by  U.S.  manufacturers." 
He  has  in  mind  Ex-Im's  subsidizing  of  a  for- 
eign textUe  or  steel  plant  that  competes 
with  its  US.  counterpart,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  balance  of  trade. 

Senator  Bentsen  thinks  It's  okay  to  sub- 
sidize finished  products,  like  airplanes,  which 
the  Ex-Im  Bank  does  plenty  of.  But  Charles 
TlUlnghast  Jr.,  chairman  of  TWA.  doesnt 
like  the  idea.  He  says  TWA  Is  losing  pUes 
of  money  flying  the  North  Atlantic  against 
foreign  competitors  who  bought  Boeing 
747s  and  such  with  subsidized  Ex-Im's 
loans.  If  TWA  got  the  same  deal,  it  would 
save  $11  mUllon  a  year  in  finance  charges. 
Mr.  TUllnghast  is  currently  pleading  for  a 
government  subsidy  so  he  can  continue  fly- 
ing the  North  Atlantic  and  providing  reve- 
nues in  support  of,  ahem,  our  balance  of 
trade. 

Even  if  Ex-Im  Bank  subsidized  only  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services  which  could  not 
conceivably  come  back  to  haunt  us  directly, 
we  see  adverse  economic  effects.  Subsidizing 
the  export  of  yo-yos  to  the  Rurltanians  gives 
them  a  balance  of  trade  problem  that  they 
correct  by  subsidizing  the  export  of  pogo 
sticks  to  us.  Taxpayers  both  here  and  in 
Rurltania  are  thereby  conned  by  this  hocus 
pocus  Into  supporting  lower  prices  for  yo-yos 
and  pogo  sticks  than  the  market  wUl  sup- 
port. In  fact,  aU  our  trading  partners  have 
their  own  trading  partners  have  their  own 
Ex-Im  Bank  to  achieve  exactly  this  end. 

Two  and  three  decades  ago,  when  the 
Ex-Im  Bank  was  a  modest  affair.  Its  Impact 
was  relatively  trivial.  Now,  It  has  $20  bUUon 
of  lending  authority  and  is  asking  Congress 
to  bump  this  to  $30  bUlion.  By  1971,  Its  im- 
pact on  federal  budget  deflclts  had  grown  so 
large  that  Congress  passed  a  special  act  tak- 
ing the  bank's  net  transactions  out  of  the 
federal  budget,  so  the  deficit  would  look 
smaUer.  But  the  transactions  have  the  same 
fiscal  effect  as  a  deficit,  and  the  same  drain 
on  the  private  capital  market.  In  the  fiscal 
year  just  ending,  the  bank  took  $1.1  bUIlon 
out  of  the  capital  market.  In  the  next  fiscal 
year.  It  expects  to  take  $1,250,000,000  out  of 
it. 

There  being  no  economic  justification  for 
the  bank.  Congress  should  feel  no  qualms 
about  letting  Its  authority  lapse  for  a  few 
years  to  watch  what  happens.  The  Russians, 
eager  to  continue  getting  something  for 
nothing  through  the  Ex-Im  Bank,  would  be 
mildly  unhappy.  But  they'd  adjust  by  get- 
ting into  the  private  capital  markets  with 
the  underprivileged.  We'd  be  surprised,  too, 
if  our  trading  partners  didn't  follow  suit  by 
scrapping  these  nonsensical  subsidies.  And 
if  they  don't  why  should  he  complain  about 
their  taxpayers  sending  va  subsidized  pogo- 
sticks? 

I  say  to  the  Members,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
they  want  more  than  that  they  are  not 
going  to  get  it  here. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Wionall),  who  disagrees  with 
me  on  this  issue  also. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ex- 
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port-Import  Bank  is  truly  one  of  our 
unique  Government  institutions.  Its  as- 
sistance to  American  industry  and  the 
American  labor  force  cuts  across  every 
segment  of  our  economy,  from  agricul- 
ture to  manufacturing,  to  the  construc- 
tion industry,  to  power,  communications, 
mining,  transportation,  and  servicing  in- 
dustries. The  export  products  which  its 
financing  supports  come  out  of  every 
State  of  the  Union.  They  come  from 
thousands  of  small  companies,  as  well  as 
otir  largest  industrial  enterprises. 

Now  there  are  some  who  have  been 
critical  of  the  interest  rate  which  the 
Bank  charges  on  its  loans,  which  pres- 
ently is  7  percent.  However,  any  valid 
discussion  of  this  interest  rate  requires 
an  understanding  of  why  the  Bank  exists 
at  all,  how  it  operates,  and  most  impor- 
tant— which  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
conveniently  overlooked — what  the  Con- 
gress has  instructed  the  Bank  to  do. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Act,  which 
Congress  amended  as  recently  as  1971, 
instructs  the  Bank  to  provide  export  fi- 
nancing support  for  U.S.  exporters  which 
is  competitive  with  the  export  financing 
made  available  to  foreign  exporters  by 
their  various  Government  export  finan- 
cing institutions.  Now  just  what  does  this 
mean?  It  means  that  in  today's  world 
the  American  businessman,  if  he  is  even 
going  to  begin  to  try  to  sell  his  wares 
abroad,  must  take  with  him  financing  for 
his  sales  which  can  match  or  beat  what 
his  competitors  are  offering.  They  are 
offering  financing  from  as  low  as  5.5  per- 
cent to  as  high,  in  certain  instances,  as 
9.5  percent. 

How  does  Eximbank  help  American 
business  in  competition?  It  helps  by 
working  with  the  private  financing  insti- 
tutions all  across  this  country  in  provid- 
ing a  combination  of  its  own  funds, 
private  funds  and  giiarantees  and  insur- 
ance, to  put  together  a  financing  pack- 
age for  the  amounts  of  money  needed,  at 
effective  interest  rates  and  on  repay- 
ment terms  which  will  mak^  the  U.S.  sale 
competitive  in  markets  abroad.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  need  an  Exim  rate  on 
its  portion  of  the  loan  which  today  is 
lower  than  the  prevailing  market  rate. 
The  combination  of  the  Exim  rate  and 
the  market  rate  creates  an  effective  rate 
of  approximately  8.75  percent  for  the  U.S. 
sale.  It  makes  no  sense  to  hold  that  Exim 
should  be  providing  market  rate  financ- 
ing. Obviously,  if  the  private  market 
alone  could  provide  financing  which  is 
competitive,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
Eximbank.  But  this  is  simply  not  the  case 
today,  nor  yesterday,  nor  probably  to- 
morrow. And  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
the  U.S.  Congress,  for  some  30  years,  has 
continued  the  existence  of  this  Federal 
agency.  It  was  created  and  mandated  by 
the  Congress  to  do  a  Job  which  the  pri- 
vate sector  alone  could  not  perform. 
It  has  been  continued  by  the  Congress, 
because  Congress  has  recognized  that 
U.S.  export  sales  are  a  national  priority 
and  are  important  to  the  overall  strengUi 
of  the  dollar.  This  is  as  true  today  as  It 
was  20  years  ago  or  10  years  ago  and.  In 
fact,  our  need  to  generate  revenues  from 
abroad  is  even  more  pressing  today,  be- 
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cause  of  the  inci  eased  costs  which  this 
coimtry  Is  havina  to  pay  for  those  im- 
ports which  it  mist  have  to  sustain  its 
economy  and  to  neet  the  desires  of  Its 
people. 

So  I  say  to  mj  friends  who  seem  to 
feel  that  this  institution  Is  no  longer 
needed,  and  to  th  >se  who  would  shackle 
It  to  such  an  ex  ent  that  it  cannot  do 
its  basic  job,  you  1  letter  take  a  long  hard 
look  at  all  you  are  doing  to  give  up — 
the  business,  the  jobs,  and  the  reve- 
nues— and  have  a  better  explanation  for 
killing  this  agen<y  that  I  have  heard 
floating  around  t  lese  halls  in  the  last 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  ROUSSELC  T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  :  ^nnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
zel). 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  EMr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  re.splution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELC  T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  IcHORi). 

Mr.  ICHORD.  R<  r.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yie  ding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a;  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  to  this  body,  we  subsidize  for- 
eign airlines  at  th  ;  expense  of  American 
air  lines  througti  its  creature,  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

It  is  impossible,  Vir.  Speaker,  to  debate 
the  merits  of  this ;  natter  under  the  limi- 
tations in  which  v  e  are  now  considering 
the  measure,  imcer  suspension  of  the 
rules.  But  I  would  ike  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  this  is  not  a  proper  matter 
for  consideration  i  nder  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

The  members  (f  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Curr  ;ncy  who  support  this 
proposal  are  well  i  iware  of  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  frcm  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  the  gentlen  an  from  Missouri  and 
the  gentleman  f-om  California  (Mr. 
RoussELOT)  and  si  iveral  other  Members, 
have  amendment^  which  they  wish  to 
present  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELQT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yielfi? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I ;  'ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELO  T.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

This  is  one  of  t  le  main  reasons  why 
many  of  us  are  ob  ecting  to  the  legisla- 
tion coming  to  ua  in  this  manner.  We 
have  had  no  real  opportunity,  either  in 
the  committee  or  jon  the  floor,  to  offer 
appropriate  amei^dments  that  would 
limit  this  kind  of  Ifending  practice.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  bringing  up 
that  point.  We  are :  lot,  baslcaUy,  opposed 
to  some  aspects  cf  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  but  we  feel  his  is  the  wrong  way 
to  legislate. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  further  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  there  is  no  ne  ;d  to  worry  about  the 
effect  of  an  expiration  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  because  the  authority  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  already  ex- 
pired. It  expired  o  i  Jime  30.  1974.  and 
today  is  July  1.  11  74.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  this 
House  in  its  deliberations  on  the  Trade 
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Act  adopted  amendments  that  would  re- 
strict MFN  status  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
well  as  credits  to  he  Soviet  Union,  this 
set  off  a  series  of  ( lelays  and  maneuver- 
ing which  have  resulted  in  this  bill  not 
coming  to  the  flooi:  imtil  today.  In  fact, 
the  proponents  of  fhls  legislation  on  sev- 
eral occasions  have  made  efforts  to  ob- 
tain unanimous  coDsent  requests  in  order 
to  avoid  these  amendments  being 
adopted. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sus- 
pension should  b;  voted  down  over- 
whelmingly. 

The  record  of  th(  s  Export-Import  Bank 
is  replete  with  actii  )ns  detrimental  to  the 
economic  and  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Thi;  reasons  for  not  re- 
newing the  hfe  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  are  very  cogently  set  forth  in  an 
editorial  of  the  Will  Street  Journal  on 
June  28,  1974.  Indt  ed,  any  way  you  slice 
it.  we  are  subsidlzii  ig  exports  to  not  onlj 
our  allies  but  also  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Well  Street  Journal, 
June  28.  1974] 
A  Long  Loox  av  thk  Ex-Im  Bank 
The  authority  of  t  le  Export-Import  Bank 
expires  today,  which  simply  means  that  un- 
til Congress  renews   Its  authority  the  bank 
cannot  make  new  lean  commitments.  How 
nice  it  would  be  If  Congress  took  its  time, 
say  a  year  or  two,  be  fore  acting  one  way  or 
another.  It  might  e'en  find  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic interests  woul  1  be  served  by  liquida- 
tion of  the  bank,  w  filch  by  our  reckoning 
stays  In  business  by  sleight  of  hand  and  cov- 
ert use  of  the  taxpaye  :s'  money. 

After  all,  the  only  thing  the  bank  really 
does  Is  subsidize  expc  rts.  No  matter  how  you 
slice  it.  It  is  a  subsld?  to  provide  7%  money 
to  finance  sale  of  a  v  Idget  or  an  airplane  to 
Ruritanla  or  a  compu  ter  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
when  an  American  businessman  can't  fi- 
nance purchase  of  elt  ler  for  less  than  11%%. 
The  bank  gets  privile  jed  rates  In  the  private 
capital  market  beca  ise  the  United  States 
puts  its  full  faith  nnd  credit  behind  the 
loans.  Why  the  U.S.  { overnment  should  give 
the  Ruritaaian  busiaessman  a  sweetheart 
deal  that  it  won't  give  an  American,  save 
those  at  Lockheed,  l!    beyond  us. 

The  alleged  econonlc  Justification  for  the 
bank's  operation,  which  Ex-Im  Bank  Chair- 
man William  J.  Casey  pushes  with  great 
fervor,  is  that  it  Impn  ives  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade.  Granted,  an  ejport  Is  an  export.  But 
Mr.  Casey  would  ha\B  us  look  at  only  one 
side  of  the  transaction.  There's  no  way  he 
could  persuade  us  tha  b  wresting  capital  away 
from  Americans,  thsn  forcing  it  abroad 
through  the  subsidy  mechanism,  does  any- 
thing but  distort  relative  prices,  misallocate 
resources  and  dimlniiih  revenues,  with  zero 
effect,  at  best,  on  the  trade  balance. 

Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas  sees  part  of 
the  economics  when  t  oth  sides  of  the  trans- 
action are  analyzed.  He  has  an  amendment 
that  "would  prevent  E  c-Im  financing  of  those 
exports  Involving  the  i  Inanclng  of  foreign  in- 
dustrial capacity  whimever  the  production 
resulting  from  that  capacity  would  signifi- 
cantly displace  like  cr  directly  competitive 
production  by  UJ3.  n^nufacturers."  He  has 
in  mind  Ex-Im's  subsidizing  of  a  foreign 
textUe  or  steel  plant  ihat  competes  with  its 
U.S.  counterpart,  to  rche  detriment  of  our 
balance  of  trade.  | 

Senator  Bentsen  thinks  it's  okay  to  sub- 
sidize finished  products,  like  airplanes,  which 
the  Ex-Im  Bank  does  jplenty  of.  But  Charles 
Tlllinghast,  Jr.,  chalnman  of  TWA.  doesnt 
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like  the  idea.  He  says  TWA  Is  losing  piles  of 
money  fiying  the  North  Atlantic  against  for- 
eign competitors  who  bought  Boeing  747s 
and  such  with  subsidized  Ex-Im's  loans.  If 
TWA  got  the  same  deal.  It  would  save  $11 
million  a  year  in  finance  charges.  Mr.  TiU- 
Ingbast  Is  currently  pleading  for  a  govern- 
ment subsidy  so  he  can  continue  fiying  the 
North  Atlantic  and  providing  revenues  in 
support  of,  ahem,  our  balance  of  trade. 

Even  if  Ex-Im  Bank  subsidized  only  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services  which  could  not 
conceivably  come  back  to  haunt  us  directly, 
we  see  adverse  economic  effects.  Subsidizing 
the  export  of  yo-yos  to  the  Ruritanians  gives 
them  a  balance  of  trade  problem  that  they 
correct  by  subsidizing  the  export  of  pogo 
sticks  to  us.  Taxpayers  both  here  and  in  Rur- 
itanla are  thereby  conned  by  this  hocus  pocus 
Into  supporting  lower  prices  for  yo-yos  and 
pogo  sticks  than  the  market  wiU  support.  In 
fact,  all  our  trading  partners  have  their  own 
Ez-Im  Bank  to  achieve  exactly  this  end. 

Two  and  three  decades  ago,  when  the  Ex- 
Im  Bank  was  a  modest  affair.  Its  Impact  was 
relatively  trivial.  Now,  It  has  $20  billion  of 
lending  authority  and  Is  asking  Congress  to 
bump  this  to  $30  blUion.  By  1971,  its  impact 
on  federal  budget  deficits  had  grown  so  large 
that  Congress  passed  a  special  act  taking  the 
bank's  net  transactions  out  of  the  federal 
budget,  so  the  deficit  would  look  smaUer. 
But  the  transactions  have  the  same  fiscal 
effect  as  a  deficit,  and  the  same  drain  on  the 
private  capital  market.  In  the  fiscal  year 
just  ending,  the  bank  took  $1.1  billion  out  of 
the  capital  market.  In  the  next  fiscal  year, 
it  expects  to  take  $1,250,000,000  out  of  it. 

There  being  no  economic  Justification  for 
the  bank,  Congress  should  feel  no  qualms 
about  letting  Its  authority  lapse  for  a  few 
years  to  watch  what  happens.  The  Russians, 
eager  to  continue  getting  something  for 
nothing  through  the  Ex-Im  Bank,  would  be 
mildly  unhappy.  But  they'd  adjust  by  get- 
ting Into  the  private  capital  markets  with 
the  underprivileged.  We'd  be  surprised,  too, 
if  our  trading  partners  didn't  follow  suit  by 
scrapping  these  nonsensical  subsidies.  And  If 
they  don't,  why  should  we  complain  about 
their  taxpayers  sending  us  subsidized  pogo 
sticks? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton)  . 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  matter.  I  am 
amazed  at  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  to  the  House.  What 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
is  simply  doing  is  asking  for  a  30-day 
extension  so  that  any  Member  in  this 
body  can  offer  all  of  the  amendments 
they  want  within  the  next  30  days.  This 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  this  bill 
back.  We  think  it  is  so  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  constituents  of  the  Members 
of  this  body.  By  a  simple  extension  of  30 
days  we  can  come  up  with  a  good  bill.  I 
personally  think — and  I  am  sure — that 
the  majority  will  by  a  two-thirds  vot* 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  continue  this 
until  we  can  present  it  on  the  proper 
platform  which,  I  agree,  is  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
218,  which  would  extend  the  expiration 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
for  30  days.  Chairman  Patman.  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  at- 
tempted several  times  last  week  to  obtain 


this  extension  by  unanimous  consent,  but 
on  each  occasion  an  objection  was 
raised.  Now  that  the  extension  is  being 
considered  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules,  I  believe  this  House  should  again 
deny  the  extension,  for  ttie  following 
reasons: 

First.  The  International  Trade  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  have  been  fully 
aware  that  the  act  would  expire  on  June 
30.  1974.  Yet  they  have  failed  to  report 
a  bill  to  the  floor  in  time  for  the  House 
to  give  this  matter  the  thorough  con- 
sideration it  deserves.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  House  sJiould  be  rushed  to 
consider  this  extension  just  because  the 
committee  has  failed  to  lay  the  proper 
foundation. 

Second,  the  prospect  of  a  lapse  in  au- 
thority for  the  Eximbank  should  not  be 
a  major  concern.  In  fact,  an  article  from 
last  Friday's  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
full  text  of  which  I  am  inserting  below, 
suggested  that: 

There  being  no  economic  Justification  for 
the  bank.  Congress  shoxild  feel  no  qualn:is 
about  letting  its  authority  lapse  for  a  few 
years  to  see  what  happens. 

A  lapse  of  some  months  while  Con- 
gress thoroughly  considers  the  merits  of 
extending  Eximbank's  authority  might 
very  well  be  a  blessing. 

Third,  consideration  of  an  extension 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  Is  a  poor 
way  to  legislate,  because  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  amendments.  On  April  25, 1974. 
Congressman  Dent  and  I  testified  joint- 
ly before  the  International  Trade  Sub- 
committee concerning  the  need  for 
amendments  to  the  Eximbank  Act.  We 
have  jointly  introduced  H.R.  14302,  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  act  to  give  Con- 
gress an  active  role  in  approving  Exim- 
bank's transactions,  thus  enabling  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  constitutional  au- 
thority "to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations." — article  I,  section  8.  Our 
amendments  cannot  be  considered  im- 
der  the  supension  procedure,  and  Mr. 
Dent  and  I  strongly  feel  that  no  exten- 
sion of  Eximbank  authority  should  be 
granted  until  Congress  has  had  a  chance 
to  consider  the  issues  which  we  have 
raised  and  to  work  its  wiU  on  our  amend- 
ments and  on  any  other  amendments 
which  may  be  offered. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  suggest  that 
we  defer  any  action  on  an  Eximbank 
extension  imtil  we  can  take  a  proper 
look  at  its  merits. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  fol- 
lows: 

A  Long  Look  at  the  Ex-Im  Bank 

The  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
expires  today,  which  simply  means  that  until 
Congress  renews  Its  authority  the  bank  can- 
not make  new  loan  commitments.  How  nice 
it  would  be  If  Congress  took  its  time,  say  a 
year  or  two.  before  acting  one  way  or  another. 
It  might  even  find  that  U.S.  economic  inter- 
ests would  be  served  by  liquidation  of  th© 
bank,  which  by  our  reckoning  stays  in  busi- 
ness by  sleight  of  hand  and  covert  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

After  all.  the  only  thing  the  bank  really 
does  is  subsidize  exports.  No  matter  how  you 
slice  it.  It  Is  a  subsidy  to  provide  7%  money 
to  finance  sale  of  a  widget  or  an  airplane  to 


Ruritanla  or  a  computer  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
when  an  American  businessman  can't  finance 
.purchase  of  either  for  less  than  11%%.  The 
bank  gets  privileged  rates  in  the  private 
capital  market  becaxise  the  United  States 
puts  its  full  faith  and  credit  behind  the 
loans.  Why  the  X3S.  government  should  give 
the  Ruritanlan  bvisinessman  a  sweetheart 
deal  that  It  won't  give  an  American,  save 
those  at  Lockheed,  Is  beyond  us. 

The  alleged  economic  Justification  for  the 
bank's  operation,  which  Ex-Im  Bank  Chair- 
man William  J.  Casey  pushes  with  great 
fervor,  is  that  it  imports  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade.  Granted,  an  export  Is  an  export.  But 
Mr.  Casey  would  have  us  look  at  only  one 
side  of  the  transaction.  There's  no  way  be 
could  persuade  us  that  vn'estUng  capital 
away  from  Americans,  then  forcing  it  abroad 
through  the  subsidy  mechanism,  does  any- 
thing but  distort  relative  prices,  misallocate 
resources  and  diminish  revenues,  with  zero 
effect,  at  best,  on  the  trade  balance. 

Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas  sees  part  of 
the  economics  when  both  sides  of  the  trans- 
action are  analyzed.  He  has  an  amendment 
that  "would  prevent  Ex-Im  financing  of  those 
exports  Involving  the  financing  of  foreign 
industrial  capacity  whenever  the  production  ■ 
resxating  from  that  capacity  would  signifi- 
cantly displace  like  or  directly  competitive 
production  by  U.S.  manufacturers."  He  has 
in  mind  Ex-Im's  subsidizing  of  a  foreign 
textile  or  steel  plant  that  competes  with  its 
U.S.  counterpart,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
balance  of  trade. 

Senator  Bentsen  thinks  it's  okay  to  sub- 
sidize finished  products,  like  airplanes,  which 
the  Ex-Im  Bank  does  plenty  of.  But  Charles 
TUllnghast  Jr.,  chairman  of  TWA,  doesn't 
like  the  Idea.  He  says  TWA  Is  losing  piles  of 
money  flying  the  North  Atlantic  against  for- 
eign competitors  who  bought  Boeing  747s 
and  such  with  subsidized  Ex-Im's  loans.  If 
TWA  got  the  same  desd,  it  would  save  $11 
million  a  year  In  finance  charges.  Mr.  Tlll- 
inghast is  currently  pleading  for  a  govern- 
ment subsidy  so  he  can  continue  fiying  the 
North  Atlantic  and  providing  revenues  In 
support  of,  ahem,  our  balance  of  trade. 

Even  if  Ex-Im  Bank  subsidized  only  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services  which  could  not 
conceivably  come  back  to  haunt  us  directly, 
we  see  adverse  economic  effects.  Subsidizing 
the  export  of  yo-yos  to  the  Ruritanians  gives 
them  a  balance  of  trade  problem  that  they 
correct  by  subsidizing  the  export  of  pogo 
sticks  to  us.  Taxpayers  both  here  and  in 
Ruritanla  are  thereby  conned  by  this  hocus 
pocus  into  supporting  lower  prices  for  yo-yos 
and  pogo  sticks  than  the  market  will  sup- 
port. In  fact,  all  our  trading  partners  have 
their  own  Ex-Im  Bank  to  achieve  exactly 
this  end. 

Two  and  three  decades  ago.  when  the  Ex- 
Im  Bank  was  a  modest  affair,  its  Impact  was 
relatively  trivial.  Now,  it  has  $20  billion  of 
lending  authority  and  is  asking  Congress  to 
bump  this  to  $30  billion.  By  1971,  its  Impact 
on  federal  budget  deficits  had  grown  so  large 
that  Congress  passed  a  special  act  taking  the 
bank's  net  transactions  out  of  the  federal 
budget,  so  the  deficit  would  look  smaller. 
But  the  transactions  have  the  same  fiscal 
effect  as  a  deficit,  and  the  same  drain  on 
the  private  capital  market.  In  the  fiscal  year 
Just  ending,  the  bank  took  $1.1  billion  out 
of  the  capital  market.  In  the  next  fiscal  year, 
it  expects  to  take  $1,250.(K)0,000  out  of  it. 

There  being  no  economic  Justlficaton  for 
the  bank.  Congress  should  feel  no  qualms 
about  letting  its  authority  lapse  for  a  few 
years  to  watch  what  happens.  The  Russians, 
eager  to  continue  getting  something  for 
nothing  through  the  Ex-Im  Bank,  would  be 
mUdly  unhappy.  But  they'd  adjust  by  get- 
ting into  the  private  capital  markets  with 
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the  underprivileged.  We'd  be  surprised,  too. 
If  our  trading  partners  didn't  follow  suit  by 
scrapping  these  nonsensical  subsidies.  And 
if  they  don't,  why  should  we  complain  about 
their  taxpayers  sending  us  subsidized  pogo 
sticks? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr  Ashley) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  en- 
tirely true  that  there  are  a  number  of 
questions  that  can  be  raised  with  respect 
to  the  operations  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  I  respectfully  submit  to  you.  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade,  that  this  Is  not  the  way  to 
raise  the  questions. 

Prudent  parents  do  not  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  water.  The  Congress 
Is  the  parent  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Rejection  of  the  resolution  before  us.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  will  not  aCfect  the 
U.S.S.R.  one  lota.  It  will  affect,  and  it 
v.ill  aflfect  very  adversely,  scores  upon 
scores  of  American  manufacturing  con- 
cerns and  other  business  concerns  in  the 
United  States  and.  most  certainly,  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  American  workers. 

Who  would  really  in  fact  be  the  bene- 
ficiary if  this  resolution  is  not  adopted? 
Very  clearly.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  the 
trading  partners  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  Great  Britain,  France.  Italy,  and 
Japan,  who  would  not  believe  their  good 
luck  if  the  United  States  were  to  take 
this  action  to  get  out  of  the  export  busi- 
ness. These  countries  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  first  place  because  they 
would  inherit  trade  which  otherwise,  as 
at  the  present  time,  is  to  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  mv  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcKORD),  suggests  to  the  Members  that 
opponents  of  the  legislation  extending 
the  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
have  not  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  They  had  the  major  share  of  the 
time,  and  I  made  certain  that  they  did. 
despite  the  fact  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
their  views,  and  I  protected  their  rights 
at  e\ery  turn.  Neither  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ^Mr.  Dent)  nor  any 
or.e  else  can  say  to  the  contrary.  For  them 
to  suggest  to  this  body  that  they  have 
somehow  been  mistreated  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Rousselot)  knows 
that. 

Under  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended,  the  Bank  was  au- 
thorized to  exercise  its  functions  until 
the  close  of  business  on  June  30,  1974. 
Legislation  which  would  extend  the  life 
of  the  Bank  to  1978  and  Increase  its 
lending  authority  was  introduced  on 
AprU  1. 

That  legislation  and  other  bill  dealing 
with  international  economic  policy  were 
the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  from 
April  22  through  May  2  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade,  which 
I  chair. 

These  same  hearings  served  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony  on  House  Reso- 
lution 774,  introduced  by  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri  (Mr. 
IcHORD)  and  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
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sylvania  (Mr.  Deit).  That  resolution, 
which  was  cospon  sored  by  more  than 
220  Members  of  t  le  House,  would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  tl  e  House  that  no  loans 
shall  be  extended  1  ly  the  Export- Import 
Bank  to  any  nonm  irket  economy  coun- 
try other  than  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
until  the  Senate  h  is  acted  on  the  trade 
bill  passed  by  the  iouse  last  December. 

As  my  coUeagu*  from  Missouri  well 
knows.  I  did  everyt  ilng  within  my  power 
to  facilitate  full  cc  nslderation  of  House 
Resolution  774.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  gent  eman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  gentl  ?man  from  California 
( Mr.  RoussELOT  I  Mi|ere  given  time  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  of  perhaps  greater  length  than 
have  any  other  ilembers  before  the 
Committee  on  Backing  and  Currency 
;tion.  The  questions 
th  respect  to  Export- 
were  carefully  noted 
and  put  to  approitriate  administration 
witnesses.  1 

Subsequent  to  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  International  economic  policy 
legislation.  House  Resolution  774  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  anci  brought  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  Thlch  postponed  it  in 
view  of  the  Presldait's  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  ' 

The  Committee  fn  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency subsequently  reported  legislation 
to  extend  and  amand  the  International 
Economic  Policy  '  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended,  and  legislation  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Export!  Administration  Act 
of  1969,  as  amendefi.  Authorities  in  each 
of  these  existing  lanvs  were  scheduled  to 
expire  on  June  30,]and  it  was  the  jud?:- 
ment  of  the  committee  that  action  ought 
to  be  taken  on  them  first.  These  matters 
originating  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade,  as  well  as  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act,  were 
competing  for  cons  deration  by  the  com- 
mittee and  subcom:  nittee  with  a  $10  bil- 
lion housing  bill  ol  extraordinary  scope, 
and  which  took  tiany,  many  days  of 
committee  meeting ;  to  mark  up. 

Nevertheless,  fo-  the  aftem(X)n  of 
June  13  there  was  scheduled  an  execu- 
tive session  to  mark  up  H.R.  13838,  a  bill 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act.  Howevei ,  it  was  necessary  to 
postpone  this  meet  ng  when  H.R.  13839. 
a  bill  to  authoriz  >  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  the  pi  avisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Economi:  Policy  Act,  was 
scheduled  for  flo)r  action  on  short 
notice.  The  schedile  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  C\  rrency  subsequent  to 
that  time  has  not  permitted  the  com- 
mittee to  bring  a  bi  J  forward. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  I 
will  do  my  utmost  o  bring  legislation  to 
extend  and  amen(  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  to  the  fl(  or  within  the  30-day 
period  authorized  I;  y  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 218. 

In  this  connecticn,  I  believe  I  should 
point  out  that  fiim  an  international 
competitive  point  o '  view  there  is  a  need 
for  export  flnancirg  not  only  on  terms 
comparable  to  th<se  offered  by  other 
governments,  but  i  Iso  for  timely  assur- 
ance of  the  availa  illity  of  such  flnanc- 
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ing.  In  the  fast-moving  world  of  inter- 
national trade,  delaAr  or  uncertainty  can 
be  as  devastating  4s  an  outright  nega- 
tive decision. 

As  my  colleagues  {are  aware,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  Mr. 
Casey,  has  already  given  assurance  that 
no  further  commitments  for  loans  to  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  made  until  Con- 
gress has  expressed  its  will  on  this  mat- 
ter in  consideration*  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  legislation.  I  believe  I 
should  recall,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
overwhelming  involvement  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  lis  with  exports  to 
market  economy  countries  and  that  our 
balance  of  trade  swung  deeply  into  defi- 
cit last  month,  with  imports  exceeding 
exports  by  $776  milBon,  the  second  larg- 
est monthly  deficit  on  record.  Hbn 
United  States  has  ^ts  work  cut  out  for 
it  if  it  is  to  sell  eflough  abroad  to  pay 
for  the  Increased  cost  of  imports  of  vital 
raw  materials.  Export-Import  Bank  has 
a  critical  role  in  the  growth  of  our  ex- 
ports. Failure  to  maintain  the  continuity 
in  its  operations,  particularly  under  pre- 
vailing circumstances,  would.  In  my 
view,  constitute  an  mdef  ensible  obstruc- 
tion to  a  sound  International  economic 
policy. 

Last  week,  as  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
a  simple  30-day  extension  of  the  Bank's 
authority  was  objeejted  to  under  unan- 
imous-consent request  on  three  occasions 
sions.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  a 
a  number  of  spurlc^  contentions  were 
raised  by  the  gentleinan  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Long).  Perha^  I  can  best  answer 
these  by  citing  briefly  some  of  the  mate- 
rial included  in  the  record  of  the  recent 
subcommittee  hearings  on  International 
economic  policy  legislation. 

Consider,  for  example,  remarks  of  Her- 
bert P.  Bure,  president  of  the  Ellicott 
Msichine  Corp..  drecke  division,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.: 

Our  company,  as  a  s  mall  business  firm  In  a 
highly  competitive  International  field,  has 
for  many  years  been  t;  le  largest  VS.  designer 
and  manufacturer  of  dredges  and  dredging 
equipment.  Over  the  1  ast  five  years,  we  have 
exported  75  percent  at  our  total  production 
from  the  Batlimore  plant.  We  have  worked 
with  Export-Import  lank  for  over  25  years 
on  many  projects. 

Our  overesas  customers  must  be  able  to 
count  on  the  avails  blUty  of  competitive 
credit  terms  from  the  United  Stat«8  in  order 
to  consider  Ellicott  as  a  potential  supplier  of 
dredging  equipment.  U  such  financing  is  not 
avaUable  on  a  predictable  basis,  the  United 
States  and  Ellicott  aie  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  on  the  world  market. 

We  submit  that  thd  financial  services  of- 
fered by  Export-Impor  t  Bank  are  not  a  direct 
t>eneflt  to  the  foreign  buyer,  but  rather  a 
necessity  to  the  U.S.  manufacturer.  We  are 
not  talking  about  an  j  form  of  foreign  aid. 


which  Is  quite  anothei 
tlcular  interest  to  my 


The  lapse  of  time  In  volved  In  the  approval 


procedure  from  date 
execution  of  the  loan 


>f  application  to  final 
agreement  is  an  im- 


portant economic  f  act(  tr  in  the  decision  mak- 
ing  process   of   the   ftreign   buyer.   For  ex- 


ample— a  4'/i  mUUon 


System,  which  may  require  approximately  3 


million    doUars    wortl 


matter  and  of  no  par- 
company. 


dollar  Ellicott  Dredge 


of   export   from   th© 


U.S.,  may  take  approximately  12  months  to 
ready  for  operation, 
capability  of  1  million 


build  and  complete, 
and  have  a  productive 
cubic  yards  per  month,  or  approximately  Vi 
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million  doll&ts  of  fiiVonthly  revenue.  A  delay 
In  processing  thl*.  foreign  buyer's  application 
of  as  little  AS  two  weeks  may  represent  an 
economic  loss  to  him  of  approximately  one 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  turn  his  back  to  the  U.S.  and 
Ellicott  and  procure  equipment  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  this  kind  of  situ- 
ation that  discontinuity  in  the  operations 
of  the  Bank  can  create,  leading  to  an  im- 
mediate loss  of  jobs  and  earnings  for 
no  sound  reason. 

The  Banking  Committee  will  be  con- 
sidering basic  legislation  affecting  the 
Export-Import  Bank  after  the  July  4 
recess.  In  the  Interim,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  218. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  no- 
body has  ever  claimed  that  those  who  had 
questions  about  this  legislation  were  mis- 
treated before  the  subcommittee.  We 
merely  stated  if  this  legislation  is  so  im- 
portant why  have  we  not  been  able  to 
have  the  bill  before  this  body  in  a  normal 
manner.  We  have  had  over  three  months 
to  discuss  it.  We  were  very  much  aware 
it  needed  to  be  extended.  Why  do  we  not 
have  the  legislation  in  a  proper  way? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  have  explained  that 
previously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  body  to  think 
carefully  before  casting  what  will  be  a 
very  important  vote.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  218,  to 
extend  by  30  days  the  expiration  date  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  I 
believe  that  it  is  essential  to  the  economy 
of  our  country,  and  particularly  to  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
economy,  that  we  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Eximbank. 

The  authorization  for  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  expired  yesterday,  and  it  Is 
therefore  necessary  to  pass  this  resolu- 
tion to  provide  sufBcient  time  for  the 
completion  of  House  and  Senate  action 
on  the  reauthorizing  legislation.  We  must 
not  disrupt  the  activities  of  this  vital 
lending  institution  upon  which  so  many 
of  our  domestic  manufacturers  rely  for 
their  abiUty  to  participate  In  Interna- 
tional marketing  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  some 
objections  to  the  efforts  of  the  Eximbank 
on  the  grounds  that  it  encourages  the 
export  of  jobs  as  well  as  capital.  It  is 
probably  true  that  some  jobs  are  export- 
ed. But  the  net  effect  of  that  export  is 
to  create  higher  incomes  in  other  coun- 
tries, which  Increases  the  foreign  demand 
for  American  products.  You  can  see  that 
this  will  further  stimulate  the  export  of 
American  goods,  creating  a  net  increase 
In  jobs  here  at  home. 

The  argument  is  also  made  that  the 
lending  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  gives 
an  unfair  subsidy  to  participating  coun- 
tries and  companies.  Opponents  of  this 
resolution  say  that  these  companies 
should  have  to  go  to  the  private  credit 
markets  like  everyone  else. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 


gram of  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  espe- 
cially valuable  to  the  small  business,  an 
interest  of  mine  as  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. By  their  nature,  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  medium-term  guarantee, 
insurance,  and  relending  programs  of  the 
Eximbank  are  especially  attractive  to  the 
smaller  businesses. 

These  small  businesses  are  able  to  com- 
pete in  international  markets  only  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  the  Eximbank. 
Of  course  the  giants  like  United  States 
Steel  and  Westlnghouse  could  go  into  the 
private  credit  markets  to  finance  their 
exports.  But  these  small  businesses  can- 
not. They  simply  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  compete  internationally 
against  the  foreign  subsidized  giants.  I 
would  point  out  further,  that  95  percent 
of  American  business  is  classified  as 
small  business.  I  believe  that  it  is  vital  to 
continue  subsidized  exports  through  the 
Eximbank  to  maintain  the  competitive 
quality  of  American,  and  particularly 
small  business,  exports  on  the  world 
market. 

The  Eximbank  contributes  considera- 
bly to  the  favorable  position  of  our  bal- 
ance of  trade.  Especially  now,  when  we 
are  paying  exorbitant  rat€s  for  our  im- 
ports of  petroleum,  we  should  support 
the  efforts  of  the  Eximbank  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  impact  on  our  trade  account 
of  the  Increased  expenditures  for  pe- 
trolemn  imports. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  being  asked 
to  breathe  new  life  Into  a  corpse  that 
would  be  much  better  off  if  left  in  its 
grave. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  become 
a  millstone  around  the  necks  not  only  of 
our  individual  taxpayers  but  of  our  busi- 
nessmen as  well — an  expensive  millstone 
that  we  simply  can  no  longer  afford. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  care  whether 
you  cut  it  thick  or  thin,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank — under  the  false  guise  of 
helping  U.S.  business — is  merely  in  the 
business  of  subsidizing  experts  by  siphon- 
ing off  literally  billions  of  dollars  from 
the  domestic  money  markets  at  a  time 
when  that  money  is  in  desperately  short 
supply. 

There  Is  no  justification  whatsoever, 
in  my  view,  for  permitting  this  or  any 
other  organization  to  take  capital  away 
from  Americans  to  hand  to  foreigners 
by  means  of  bargain  basement  subsidy 
rates. 

There  Is  no  justification  whatsoever 
for  providing  6-percent  money  to  the 
Russians  to  finance  an  industrial  plant 
when  an  American  businessman  carmot 
finance  a  similar  venture  for  less  than 
11%  percent,  perhaps  even  12  percent  by 
now. 

What  this  Export-Import  Bank  has 
been  doing  In  large  part  is  financing 
competition  abroad  for  producers  in  the 
United  States. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  couple  of 
years  ago  the  Bank  shelled  out  $18  mil- 
lion to  a  group  of  Japanese  banks  which 
bought  two  DC-10  jumbo  jet  airliners 
from  McDonnell  Douglas  and  turned 
around  and  sold  them  to  a  British  air- 


line that  plans  to  undercut  both  Pan 
American  and  TWA  by  offering  to  fly 
passengers  from  New  York  to  London  for 
$117.  It  mattered  not  to  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  officials  that  both  TWA  and 
Pan  Am  are  on  the  financial  ropes. 

It  matters  not  to  them  that  TWA 
chairman  Charles  TUlinghast,  Jr.,  says 
his  company  Is  losing  Its  shirt  to  foreign 
airlines  flying  the  Atlantic  with  Boeing 
747  s  and  other  American-built  planes 
bought  with  Ex-Im's  subsidized  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  House  should 
do  today  is  to  soundly  reject  this  bill  and 
let  the  passage  of  a  Uttle  time  demon- 
strate that  the  world  will  still  turn  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

To  be  sure,  swne  of  the  governments 
whose  state-owned  airUnes  have  oeen 
effectively  competing  with  TWA  because 
of  their  heavily  subsidized  airplanes  and 
operations  may  be  less  than  pleased. 

The  Russians  might  be  miffed  because, 
after  all,  they  have  not  missed  out  lately 
on  the  Eximbank  gravy  train  and  when 
you  have  been  getting  something  for 
nothing  you  hate  to  see  it  taken  away. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  long  past  time 
which  this  Goverrunent  starts  putting 
the  American  consumer,  the  American 
taxpayer,  and  the  American  businessman 
ahead  of  the  citizens  and  governments 
of  almost  every  other  nation  on  earth. 

It  is  time  we  brought  a  halt  to  the 
subsidy  by  our  people  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  I  urge  the  sound  defeat  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  debates  the  bill  to  extend  au- 
thority for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Chairman  William  Casey  relating 
to  the  question  of  Eximbank  loans  or 
credit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Eximbank  has  served  an  Impor- 
tant function  In  expanding  our  export 
programs,  thereby  helping  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  and  I  recognize 
the  contribution  it  has  made.  However. 
I  again  want  to  express  my  reservations 
that  the  Eximbank  be  selective  in  terms 
of  their  transactions;  we  must  guard 
against  providing  our  adversaries  with 
advantages  which  may  later  be  tised  to 
frustrate  the  avowed  policies  of  the 
United  States.  A  case  in  point  Is  the 
Bank's  proposal  to  grant  $49  million  in 
credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  explora- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Siberian  gas  fields. 
Should  the  United  States  become  depen- 
dent upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  any  of 
our  gas  needs,  we  would  have  no  assur- 
ances against  the  kind  of  cut-off  engaged 
In  by  their  Mideast  allies.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  U.S.  financial  commitments  to 
the  Soviet  Union  will  ultimately  Involve 
our  own  national  security  and  self-inter- 
ests. It  is  Incvunbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  determine  what  the  Bank's  policies  to- 
ward the  Soviets  will  be. 

Chairman  Casey  has  assured  me  that 
there  will  be  no  Eximbank  loans  to  or 
transactions  with  the  Soviet  Union  until 
Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  act  on  the 
trade  bill.  In  passing  the  Trade  Reform 
Act,  as  you  know,  the  House  expressly 
prohibited  credit  transactions  with  the 
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Soviet  Union  until  it  alters  Its  repressive 
emigration  policies.  In  addition,  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  House  has  spon- 
sored a  resolution  reiterating  House 
policy  that  the  Soviet  Union  be  denied 
credit  extensions  until  action  on  the 
trade  bill  is  completed. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  and 
I  actively  supported  the  credit  prohibi- 
tion in  the  trade  bill.  In  addition,  my 
concerns  over  the  potential  ramifications 
of  financial  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion have  not  been  assuaged.  However,  I 
am  going  to  support  the  30-day  exten- 
sion of  the  Eximbank  Act  today  with  the 
understanding,  as  expressed  by  Chair- 
man Casey,  tiiat  there  vnH  be  no  trans- 
actions with  the  Soviet  Union  until  Con- 
gress determines  v.hat  our  policy  in  this 
matter  will  be. 

I  am  thankful  to  the  Chairman  for  his 
assurance  that  the  Bank  will  not  extend 
credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  until  Congress 
has  had  the  opportimity  to  determine 
the  policies  the  Bank  should  follow.  I  am 
hopeful  ttiat  in  the  intervening  period, 
the  Congress  will  act  on  a  constructive 
biU  v;hich  is  reflective  of  my  position  In 
this  matter. 

The  text  of  Chairman  Casey's  letter 
follows : 

Expobt-Import  Bank 

OF  THE  UNTTED   STATES, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  1, 1974. 
Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dirksen  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolff:  The  Senate  has  before  It 
a  Joint  Resolutioa  which  would  extend  the 
life  of  the  Bank  from  June  30.  1974,  to  July 
31,  1974.  Certain  questions  have  arisen  re- 
garding new  transactions  with  the  tT.S.S.B. 

Since  I  became  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  on  March  14,  1974,  the  Bank 
has  refrained  from  Issuing  any  new  commit- 
ments for  transactions  In  the  TJ.S.S.R.  until 
such  time  as  the  Congress  has  determined 
the  policy  guidelines  for  the  Bank  to  follow. 
During  this  period  we  have  done  nothing 
beyond  honoring  commitments  previously 
made.  Only  one  such  commitment  is  now 
outstanding.  We  have  not  heard  anything 
about  It  for  some  time  and  don't  know  If  the 
deal,  which  relates  to  a  transfer  line  to  pro- 
duce crankshaft  half  bearings,  Is  stUl  alive. 

I  want  to  ass\u-e  you  that  the  Bank  will  not 
act  on  this  cormnltment  or  extend  any  other 
financing  to  the  Soviet  Union  untU  such 
time  as  Congress  has  determined  what  poli- 
cies the  Bank  should  follow  in  this  regard 
and  has  enacted  the  legislation  presently  be- 
fore the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee. 

Sincerely. 

William  J.  Caset. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  op- 
pose Senate  Joint  Resolution  218  to  pro- 
vide for  a  30-day  extension  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  It  should  not  be  con- 
strued that  I  am  in  opposition  to  the 
Bank  itself  because  the  record  will  show 
that  I  have  in  the  past  supported  the 
Bank. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  hope  that 
I  can  find  it  possible  to  lend  my  support 
in  the  future  but  that  may  not  be  pos- 
sible if  the  present  procedures  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  continue.  Moreover 
this  is  no  way  to  legislate  under  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  Umlted  to  20  minutes' 
debate  on  either  side  of  the  issue  and 
with  utterly  no  privilege  of  amendment 
of  any  kind. 


I  must  add  th  it  future  support  of  the 
Bank  is  a  positi  m  that  I  hope  I  will  be 
able  to  assume  because  I  believe  the 
Bank  has  in  the  past  contributed  to  our 
foreign  trade  ar  d  has  been  of  some  as- 
sistance in  th;  balance-of -payments 
problems. 

But  what  is  n  the  past  is  another 
chapter  and  aiother  story.  Recently 
there  has  been  i ,  trend  toward  an  inor- 
dinate amount  and  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  total  credits  being  extended 
to  the  Soviet  Uiion.  I  oppose  this  im- 
balance of  seem:  ng  to  favor  Russia  over 
some  of  the  othe  •  countries  that  we  have 
done  business  w1  ;h  over  the  long  pull. 

The  question  y  re  must  ask  ourselves  as 
we  consider  this  ;xtension  under  suspen- 
sion is  what  effec  t  a  failure  to  enact  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolu  ion  218  for  30  days'  ex- 
tension will  hav;  upon  the  Bank?  The 
answer  quite  clei  ,rly  is  none. 

The  authority  )f  the  Bank  has  already 
expired  on  Junn  30,  1974.  Surely  the 
Banking  and  Cu:  rency  Committee  knew 
months  ago  tha;  this  authority  would 
expire  on  June  JO.  Their  inaction  and 
procrastination  :  s  not  the  fault  of  the 
House.  The  fact  t  tiat  they  have  not  acted 
is  no  reason  th!  t  we  should  have  this 
shoved  down  our  throats  today,  this  leg- 
islative proceduri  i  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules  which  sill  deny  the  Members 
of  this  House  a  right  to  spell  out  into 
law  that  this  Bi  nk  shall  not  continue 
to  bend  over  bac  cward  to  favor  the  So- 
viet Union  over  ;very  other  one  of  our 
trading  partners. 

Oh,  the  Eximbi  mk  Chairman,  Mr.  Ca- 
sey, has  promisee  faithfully  that  he  will 
make  no  more  Ssviet  loans  during  this 
30-day  extebsion  but  if  his  past  record 
is  any  kind  of  a  criteria  the  fulfillment 
of  this  promise  w(  luld  be  a  complete  turn- 
around to  all  tha  t  has  happened  within 
the  immediate  pust. 

The  best  procei  dure  is  to  consider  this 
extension  under  a  rule— and  with  time  to 
offer  amendments  that  well  correct  the 
mistakes  that  ha  ^e  been  made  by  Exim- 
bank in  the  not   oo  distant  past. 

Mr.  VANIK.  1  [r.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  3(-day  extension  of  the 
Export-Import  Hank.  There  has  been 
sufficient  time  fcji-  new  legislation  to  be 
drafted  which  wduld  have  provided  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  proper  man- 
agement of  the  3  ink. 

Under  its  pres<  nt  authority  and  man- 
agement, the  Ba  ik  has  been  run  in  al- 
most total  disreg  ard  of  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  the  latlonal  interest.  The 
Bank's  authoritj|  should  be  allowed  to 
lapse  imtil  the  Congress  enacts  new  legis- 
lation limiting  the  powers  of  the  Bank 
and  describing  \*hat  type  of  loans  can 
and  should  be  iiade.  A  2-  or  3-week 
delay  in  the  ability  of  the  Bank  to  issue 
new  loans  and  guarantees  will  not  cause 
Irreparable  damige.  Hopefully,  a  lapse 
in  the  Bank's  aiithority  will  reduce  the 
arrogance  of  iti  present  management 
and  result  in  better  administration  of  the 
program  in  the  future. 

During  the  lait  year,  there  has  been 
considerable  coptroversy  surrounding 
the  activities  of  tne  Export-Import  Bank, 
particularly  wtttt  respect  to  loans  and 
guarantees  by  thp  Bank  for  energy  proj- 
ects overseas  and  for  Investments  in  the 
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The  Senator  we  it  on  to  point  out  that 
the  former  Presidmt  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  Heniy  Keams,  was  very 
leery  about  makin  i  these  enormous  com- 
mitments to  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
the  Soviets  did  not  make  financial  infor- 
mation available,  as  required  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import  Bank  in  the  case  of  loans 
to  other  countri^.  The  Senator  also 
quoted  former  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Peter  Peterson  as  imting  in  August  1972: 

Clearly,  ExlmbanK  could  not  undertake  fi- 
nancing on  the  scale  of  the  Soviet  project 
without  substantially  changing  Its  historical 
practices  and  perhaps  even  the  nature  of 
tlie  institution.        { 

The  arrogance  of  the  administration  in 
continuing  to  nxike  these  loans  was 
further  pointed  out  by  the  Junior  Sen- 


ator from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
ScHWEiKER  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on 
March  8.  In  that  speech,  the  Senator  re- 
leased a  General  Accounting  Office  study 
which  pointed  out  that  the  administra- 
tion was  not  complying  with  the  law  in 
granting  Export-Import  Bank  loans  and 
guarantees.  As  a  result  of  its  illegal  pro- 
cediu^s  of  failing  to  certify  that  each 
loan  and  guarantee  was,  indeed,  in  the 
national  interest,  the  GAO  ordered  some 
$225  million  in  Bank  loans  held  up  and 
reviewed. 

Subsequently,  the  administration  "cer- 
tified" that  the  Bank's  actions  were  in 
the  national  interest  and  the  flow  of 
loans  resumed. 

I  believe  that  the  administration's 
reckless  course — a  course  in  which  they 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  buy  detente — is  an 
attempt  to  ignore  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress. For  this  reason  alone,  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  Congress  should  de- 
mand a  review  of  the  Bank's  subsidy  loan 
policies. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  EXPORT-IMPOST  BANK  SITBSIDIES 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  should  be  maintained  because  the 
Bank  helps  create  jobs  in  America  by  in- 
creasing American  exports.  This  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  devalua- 
tions and  the  uneven  impact  of  the 
energy  crisis  have  infinitely  more  to  do 
with  our  level  of  exports  and  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  For  example,  between 
1972  and  1973  there  was  a  swing  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  of  about  $11 
billion — from  a  deficit  of  around  $9.8  bil- 
lion to  a  surplus  of  $1.2  billion.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  plays  a  very  minor 
role  in  our  total  export  picture. 

In  addition,  it  is  obvious  that  6-  or  7- 
percent  loans  would  create  jobs  any- 
where. How  many  jobs  could  be  created 
in  the  United  States  if  the  Bank  made 
its  6-  or  7-percent  loans  in  America  for 
inner-city  development,  regional  eco- 
nomic development,  or  new  energy  in- 
vestments? Presently,  the  Bank  is  ex- 
porting future  productive  capacity.  Yet 
we  are  short  of  investment  capital  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  severe  shortages 
in  a  number  of  industries — such  as  the 
energy  and  fertilizer  industries— yet  we 
are  making  subsidized  loans  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  improve  their  energy  and  fer- 
tilizer production  capabilities. 

How  large  is  planned  American  invest- 
mept  in  the  Soviet  Union — and  what 
kind  of  subsidy  is  provided? 

The  Export-Import  expired  as  of  June 
30, 1974.  The  administration  is  seeking  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Bank  another  3 
years  and  increase  Its  loan  and  guaran- 
tee authority  by  another  $10  billion — 
thus  raising  its  total  investment  ability 
from  $20  billion  to  $30  billion.  Almost  aU 
of  this  increase  is  planned  for  invest- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example, 
major  investments  are  being  considered 
for  the  development  of  energy  sources  In 
Siberia.  The  so-called  North  Star  project 
alone  Is  estimated  to  cost  between  $7  and 
$8  billion. 

Subsidized  loans  and  credit  guaran- 
tees are  a  major  form  of  Government 
subsidy.  As  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget's  document,  ;'Special  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Budget,"  states — 

Borrowing  from  tha  public — whether  by 


the  Treasury  or  by  an  agency — ^has  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  financial  markets  and  there- 
by on  the  economy,  and  It  is  consequently 
an  Important  concern  of  Federal  fiscal 
policy  . . . 

Even  when  totally  outside  the  Federal 
budget,  such  as  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  without  support  from  budget  resources. 
Federal  guarantees  and  other  means  of  Fed- 
eral credit  aid  have  a  significant  economic 
Impact  and  social  cost.  They  alter  market 
mechanisms  in  determining  who  gets  scarce 
credit  resources,  in  what  order  or  priority, 
and  at  what  cost.  As  a  result  the  structxire  of 
the  economy  is  altered,  capital  markets  are 
aiiected  in  major  respects,  and  fiscal  policy 
objectives  are  made  more  dfiicult  to  attain. 

The  net  budget  Impact  of  Interest  conces- 
sions made  to  borrowers  on  direct  loans  for 
any  single  year  includes  the  subsidy  costs 
arising  from  both  new  loans  and  outstand- 
ing loans  made  in  previous  years.  By  the 
same  token,  aU  new  loan  commitments  at 
submarket  Interest  rates  will  add  to  budget 
outlays  for  all  future  years  during  which 
the  loan  remains  outstanding.  Once  newly 
subsidized  loans  are  committed,  the  future 
costs  are  largely  predetermined  and  the  net 
subsidy  costs  becomes  relatively  uncon- 
trollable. 

Subsidy  measurement. — One  way  that  the 
impact  of  future  subsidies  could  be  viewed 
would  be  simply  to  total  all  future  pay- 
ments. However,  because  of  Interest,  a  doUar 
payable  at  some  future  date  is  worth  less 
than  a  doUar  paid  out  today.  Said  differ- 
ently, a  dollar  payable  In  the  future  "costs" 
less,  because  some  smaller  amount  invested 
today  at  interest  would  grow  sufficiently 
to  meet  the  obligation  when  due.  Therefore, 
a  simple  total  of  future  obligations  would 
clearly  overstate  the  true  value  of  the  sub- 
sidy stream.  A  better  way  to  measvire  the 
ultimate  value  of  the  successive  annual  sub- 
sidy payments  is  In  "present  value"  terms, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Budget  Con- 
cepts. This  is  accomplished  by  capitalizing 
(or  discounting)  future  subsidies  at  an  ap- 
propriate Interest  (or  discount)  rate. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  subsidy  of  the 
Eximbank — at  the  old  6-percent  rate — 
was  $2  million  for  every  $100  million  in 
commitments.  That  would  be  reduced  for 
new  commitments  now  that  the  Bank 
has  increased  its  interest  rate  to  7  per- 
cent. In  total,  the  OMB  says  that  the 
present  value  at  9.5  percent  discotmt  of 
future  subsidies  committed  in  Exim- 
bank loans  is  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  1973,  $377  million;  fiscal 
year  1974,  $481  million;  and  fiscal  year 
1975,  $518  million. 

A  significant  portion  of  this  subsidy 
by  the  American  taxpayer  will  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  General  Accounting  OfiSce  audi- 
tors agree  with  OMB  that  there  are  sig- 
nificant subsidies  involved  in  EximbMik 
activities.  For  example,  in  its  audit  of 
the  Bank  for  fiscal  year  1971,  the  GAO 
reported  on  October  29,  1971.  that: 

The  interest  and  other  financial  expense 
reported  by  Eximbank  include  Interest 
charges  on  a  significant  part  of  the  borrow- 
ings from  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  rates  lower 
than  the  rate  prevaUlng  at  the  time  the 
funds  were  borrowed.  Had  the  Treasury 
charged  Eximbank  Interest  rates  approximat- 
ing the  fuU  cost  of  the  funds,  the  bank's  in- 
terest and  other  financial  expense  would 
have  been  Increased  by  about  $11.9  and  $16.0 
mlUlon  In  fiscal  years  1971  and  1970,  resi>ec- 
tively,  and  the  net  income  from  operations 
for  the  years  then  ended  wotUd  have  been 
correspondingly  reduced. 


It  is  clear,  beyond  any  question  of 
doubt,  that  the  use  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  encourage  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  provides  an  American  taxpayer 
subsidy  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

UNSAFE     INVESTMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  questionable  wis- 
dom of  subsidizing  exports  of  goods — the 
profit  of  which  accrues  to  the  individual 
companies  making  the  sales  as  well  as 
to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
it  is  doubtful  that  these  are  safe  invest- 
ments. 

These  investments  and  contracts  may 
be  cut  off  at  any  time,  depending  on 
poUtlcal  crises  or  unpredictable  changes 
in  the  Soviet  ideology.  It  is  particularly 
dangerous  to  rely  on  the  Soviet  Union 
for  future  sources  of  energy.  There  can 
be  no  energy  independence  for  America 
in  the  oil  and  gas  fields  of  Siberia.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  use  its  natural  re- 
sources for  its  own  maximum  advan- 
tage— including  its  political  advantage. 
How  can  we  count  on  energy  supplies 
from  a  nation  which  has  just  been  urg- 
ing the  Arab  bloc  to  continue  Its  oil 
embargo?  How  can  we  trust  a  nation 
which  wants  to  renegotiate  its  energy 
contracts  with  its  own  Eastern  bloc  sat- 
ellites? In  the  March  13,  1974,  Wall 
Street  Journal  it  was  reported  that  last 
year  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  contract 
with  Veba  A.G.,  a  West  German  state- 
controlled  oil  company,  promising  to  de- 
liver 68,000  barrels  per  day  of  oil  at  a 
realistic  price.  The  German  company 
now  reports  that  the  Soviets  delivered 
only  57,200  barrels  daily  and  jumped  the 
price  to  $16  per  barrel.  The  company  Is 
canceUng  its  contract  with  Russia  be- 
cause of  the  unreUability  and  unwar- 
ranted price  increases.  Is  the  United 
States  to  invest  billions  in  Siberian  oil 
and  gas — and  then  20  years  from  now 
receive  the  same  treatment  from  tie 
Soviets? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
bill  so  that  the  House  may  rewrite  the 
legislation  to  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards to  limit  the  abuse  of  the  Export- 
Import  loan  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  218). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  Chair  was 
in  doubt. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  238,  noes  115, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  80,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  358] 

AYES— 238 


Abdnor 

Barrett 

Brown,  Calif. 

Abzug 

Blester 

Brown,  Mich. 

Adams 

Bingham 

Brown,  Ohio 

Alexander 

Blackburn 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Anderson, 

Blatntk 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Calif. 

Hoggs 

Buchanan 

Anderson,  ni. 

Boland 

Burke,  Mass. 

Andrews, 

Bowen 

Burleson.  Tex. 

N.  Dak. 

BradeDMs 

Burton,  John 

Annunzio 

Breaux 

Burton,  Phillip 

Ashley 

Brooks 

Butler 

Aspln 

Broomfleld 

Carter 

Badlllo 

Brotzman 

Casey,  Tex. 
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Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chlsholm 

Ciay 

Cohen 

Coilins,  111. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cougblln 

Cronln 

Daniel.  Dan 

Danielson 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Dennis 

Donobue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

PUher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Praser 

Frellnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa, 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

King 


Addabbo 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bafalts 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Blaggl 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Bur^ener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Camp 

ChappcU 

Clancy 

c:ark 

Clausen, 

Con  H. 
C:a«son,  Del 
C.eveland 
Collier 
ColUns.  Tex. 
Coclan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Hobert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  B.C. 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Duncan 
Plynt 
Fountain 


KluczynsU 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

Lott 

Luken 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

MUford 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parrls 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettla 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Retiss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 
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Prey 
Froehllch 

Fulton 
Gaydos 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Goldwatcr 
Gross 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Karsha 
Hays 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
HUlls 
Hlnshaw 
Hog  an 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hudnut 
HuHEate 

KUEt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kemp 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Litton 

I  on-;,  Md. 

MccolJlster 

Madlgan 

Marazltl 


Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scbneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Sbrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Wla. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thornton 
Tieman 
Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 
xniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whlteburst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 

Young,  Oa. 
Young,  HI. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Michel 
Miller 

Minshall,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
MoUohan 
Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moss 
O'Brien 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price.  Tex. 
QuUlen 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Rinaitio 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rorers 
Rose 

Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Rulb 
Satterfield 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
ShuEter 
Slack 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steelman 
Stubblefleld 
Symms 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 


Towell,  Nev. 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Wampler 

Whitten 


Wllsoi  I 
Wllsoi . 


Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 

Chal'les  H.,       Zlon 

call 


Yairoi  I 


ANSWERED 

Gonz(  lez 
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Andrews,  N.C. 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Bell 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Burke,  Calif. 

Byron 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Cochran 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Oa. 
de  la  Garza 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dorn 
Dulskl 

Edwards,  Ala, 
Erlenbom 
Erins,  Tenn. 


Bob 


"PRESENT"— 1 


Fish 

Plow^s 

Good!  Ing 

Green  Oreg. 

GrlfBt  IS 

Gunt(  r 

Hanni, 

Hanra  ban 

Hanse  Q,  Wash. 

H6ber 

Heckli  r,  Mass. 

Heina 

Hollfl(  Id 

Horto:  1 

Hubei 

Johnaon,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ketchum 

Kuykandall 

Land: ' 

Lebmin 

Lent 

Luja 

McCl 

McEwtn 

McSpadden 


Madden 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matbls,  Ga. 

Meeds 

MUls 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Nichols 

Passman 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowfikl 

Scherle 

Shoup 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thone 

Wyman 

Young,  8.0. 

Zwacb 


So  (two-thirds  iaving  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  1  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  for, 
with  Mr.  Bevlll  against. 

Mr.  Erlenbom  ani  Mr.  Hubert  for,  with 
Mr.  Byron  against. 

Mr.  Horton  and  JJr.  Brasco  for,  with  Mr. 
Matbls  of  Georgia  against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  |lassachusetts  and  Mr. 
Rooney  of  New  Yoik  for,  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery agalnat. 

Mr.  McCloskey  antl  Mr.  Podell  for,  with 
Mr.  Nichols  against.  I 

Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.|  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Mr.  Arends  and  M*.  Bergland  for,  with  Mr. 
Martin    of   Nebraska   against. 

Mr.  Heinz  and  Mts.  Burke  of  CaUfomia 
for,  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio  against, 

Mr.  McEwen  and  ^Ir.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr. 
Stelger  of  Arizona  afealnst. 

Mr.  Lent  and  Mr. 
Scherle  against. 

Mr.  Dulskl  and  Mi 
Mr.  Lujan  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Miss  surl  and  Mr.  Domlnlck 
V.  Daniels  for,  with  ;  Ai.  Kuykendall  against 


Mr.  Carey  of  New 


of  Teni  essee  with  Mrs.  Green 


Ten  lessee   with   Mrs.   Grlf- 


iM 


Madden  for,  with  Mr. 
de  la  Oarza  for,  with 


York  and  Mr.  Carney 


Mb 


of  Ohio  for.  with  M-.  Goodllng  against. 

Mr.   Dlggs   and   W  r.   Reld   for,   with   Mr. 
Stuckey  against. 

Until  further  not  ce 

Mr.  DingeU  with  MJ.  Dorn 

Mr.  Evlns 
of  Oregon. 

Mr.   Jones   of 
fiths. 

Mr.  Hanna  with 
ton. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  N^rth 
Bell. 

Mr.  Gunter  with 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr 

Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgl  i 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr 

Mr.  Mlzell  with  Mr 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 

Mr.  Thone  with  Mr 

Mr.  Breckinridge 

Mi  .  Flowers  with 


Hansen  of  Washing- 
Carolina  with  Mr. 


.  Huber. 

Cochran. 

Edwards  of  Alabama. 

with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

.  Landrum. 
ttcSpadden. 
Passman. 
1th  Mr.  Shoup. 
Wyman. 

Mr.  Zwach. 
.  Jones  of  Alabama. 


^:r 


w]  th 


The  result  of  the 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
table. 


GENER/L  LEAVE 


Mr.    PATMAN. 
unanimous  consen ; 
may  have  5  legisla^ve 
revise  and  extend 
Senate  joint  resolution 

The  SPEAKER 
the    request    of 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


FOREST  AND 

PLANNING 


July  1,  1971, 


vote  was  aimounced 
was  laid  on  the 


Mir.   Speaker,   I   ask 

that  all  Members 

days  in  which  to 

1  heir  remarks  on  the 

just  passed. 
s  there  objection  to 
gentleman    from 


Uie 


RELATED 


RESOURCES 
\CT  OF  1974 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mi .  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
15283)  to  provide  f<ir  the  Forest  Service 
Department  of  Aglculture,  to  protect! 
develop,  and  enhance  the  productivity 
and  environmental  values  of  certain  of 
the  Nation's  lands  abd  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. , 15283 

Be  «  enacted  by  ttie  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  thei  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Forest  and  Related  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Forest  and  Related  RssorBCES  As- 
sessment.— (a)  In  recognition  of  the  vital 
Importance  of  America's  forest  and  related 
resources  to  the  Nation's  social  and  economic 
well-being,  and  of  the  necessity  for  a  long- 
term  perspective  In  planning  and  undertak- 
ing forest  and  related  resource  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  prepare  a  Forest 
and  Related  Resoiu'ces  Assessment  (herein- 
after called  the  "Assessment").  The  Assess- 
ment shaU  be  prepared  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  and  shall  be  updated  during 
1979  and  each  tenth  year  thereafter,  and 
shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  an  analysis  of  present  and  anticipated 
uses,  demand  for.  and  supply  of  the  forest 
and  related  resources^  with  consideration  of 
the  international  forfcst  resource  situation, 
and  an  analysis  of  pertinent  supply  and  de- 
mand and  price  relat^nship  trends; 

(2)  an  Inventory,  based  on  information 
available  to  the  Forest  Service  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  of  present  and  potential 
forest  and  related  resources,  and  an  evsJua- 
tlon  of  opportunltieji  for  improving  Iheir 
yield  of  tangible  and  Intangible  goods  and 
services,  together  wlti  estimates  of  invest- 
ment costs  and  direc;  and  Indirect  returns 
to  the  Federal  Govern  nent; 

(3)  a  description  cf  Forest  Service  pro- 
grams and  responsibilities  In  research,  co- 
operative programs,  and  management  of  the 
National  Forest  Syste  n,  their  interrelation- 
ships, and  the  relation  ship  of  these  nrograms 
and  responsibilities  Ic.  public  and  private 
activities; 

(4)  a  detailed  studj  of  personnel  require- 
ments as  needed  to  ss  tlsfy  existing  and  on- 
going programs;  and 

(5)  a  dUcussIon  of  Important  policy  con- 
siderations, laws,  regu  atlons,  and  other  fac- 
tors expected  to  significantly  Influence  and 
affect  the  use,  ownership,  and  management 
of  forest  and  related  r  ssource  lands. 

(b)  To  assure  the  a  rallablUty  of  adequate 
data  and  scientific  Information  needed  for 
development  of  the  Aisessment,  section  9  of 
tte  McSweeney-McNai  y  Act  of  May  22,  1928 
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(45  Stat.  702.  as  amended,  16  U.S.C.  581h), 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  and  keep 
current  a  comprehensive  survey  and  analysis 
of  the  present  and  prospective  conditions  of 
and  requirements  for  the  forest  and  related 
resovirces  of  the  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions,  and  of  the  supplies  of  such 
renewable  resources.  Including  a  determina- 
tion of  the  present  and  potential  productiv- 
ity of  the  land,  and  of  such  other  facts  as 
may  be  necessary  and  useful  In  the  determi- 
nation of  ways  and  means  needed  to  balance 
the  demand  for  and  supply  of  these  renew- 
able resources,  benefits  and  uses  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  survey  and 
analysis  under  such  plans  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  fair  and  equitable,  and  cooperate 
with  appropriate  officials  of  each  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  possession  of  the  United  States,  and 
either  through  them  or  directly  with  private 
or  other  agencies.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  3.  Forest  and  Related  Resources 
PROGRAM. — In  order  to  provide  for  periodic 
review  of  programs  for  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Forest  System, 
for  forest  and  related  resource  research,  for 
cooperative  State  and  private  forest  pro- 
grams, and  for  conduct  of  other  Forest 
Service  activities  in  relation  to  the  findings 
of  the  Assessment,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, utUlzlng  Information  available  to 
the  Forest  Service  and  other  agencies  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  including 
data  prepared  pursuant  to  section  302  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  President  a  Forest  and 
Related  Resource  Program  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Program")  displaying  alterna- 
tive objectives  and  associated  programs 
which  shall  provide  in  appropriate  detaU  for 
protection,  management,  and  development 
of  the  National  Forest  System,  including 
forest  development  roads  and  trails;  for  coop- 
erative forestry  programs;  and  for  forest  and 
related  resources  research.  The  Program  shaU 
be  developed  in  accordance  with  principles 
set  forth  In  the  Multiple-Use  Sustalned- 
Yleld  Act  of  June  12.  1960  (74  Stat.  215;  16 
U5.C.  528-31),  and  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (86  Stat.  852;  42 
U.S.C.  4321-47).  The  Program  shall  be  pre- 
pared not  later  than  December  31,  1975,  to 
cover  the  four-year  period  beginning  Jtily 
1,  1976,  and  at  least  each  of  the  four  fiscal 
decades  next  foUowlng  such  period,  and 
shall  be  updated  no  later  than  during  the 
first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1980,  and  the  first  half  of  each  fifth  fiscal 
year  thereafter  to  cover  at  least  each  of  the 
four  fiscal  decades  beginning  next  after 
such  updating.  The  Program  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  An  inventory  of  specific  needs  and  op- 
portunities for  both  public  and  private  pro- 
gram investments.  The  inventory  shall  dif- 
ferentiate between  activities  which  are  of  a 
capital  nature  and  those  which  are  of  an 
operational  nature. 

(2)  Specific  identification  of  Program  out- 
puts, results  anticipated,  and  benefits  asso- 
ciated with  investments  In  such  a  manner 
that  the  anticipated  costs  can  be  directly 
compared  with  the  total  related  benefits  and 
direct  and  indirect  returns  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

(3)  A  discussion  of  priorities  for  accom- 
plishment of  Inventoried  program  opportu- 
nities, with  sjjeclfled  costs,  outputs,  results, 
and  benefits. 

Sec.  4.  National  Forest  System  Resottrce 
Inventories. — As  part  of  the  Assessment  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiire  shall  develop  and 
maintain  on  a  continuing  basis  a  comprehen- 
sive and  appropriately  detailed  inventory  of 
ail  National  Forest  Systems  lands  and  re- 


sources. This  Inventory  shall  be  kept  cur- 
rent so  as  to  reflect  changes  in  conditions  and 
identify  new  and  emerging  resources  and 
values. 

Sec.  S.  National  Forest  System  REsotmcE 
Planning. — (a)  As  a  part  of  the  Program  pro- 
vided for  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  develop,  maintain,  and,  as  appro- 
priate, revise  land  and  resource  management 
plans  for  units  of  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  appropriate  State  and  local 
officials  in  devising  and  Implementing  such 
land  and  resource  management  plans  for 
imlts  of  the  National  Forest  System. 

(b)  In  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  land  management  plans  for  use  on  units 
of  the  National  Forest  System  the  Secretary 
shall  use  a  systematic  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  achieve  Integrated  consideration  of 
physical,  biological,  economic,  and  other 
sciences. 

Sec.  6.  Cooperation  in  Resource  Plan- 
ning.— The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  assess- 
ment, resource  surveys,  and  programs 
prepared  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  assist  States 
and  other  organizations  In  proposing  the 
planning  for  the  protection,  use.  and  man- 
agement of  forest  and  related  resources  on 
non -Federal  laud. 

Sec.  7.  National  Participation. — (a)  On 
the  date  Congress  first  convenes  in  1976  and 
thereafter  following  each  updating  of  the 
Assessment  and  the  Program,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  when  Congress  convenes,  the  Assess- 
ment as  set  forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act  and 
the  Program  as  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this 
Act,  together  with  a  detailed  Statement  of 
Policy  Intended  to  be  used  in  framing  budget 
requests  by  that  Administration  for  Forest 
Service  activities  for  the  five-  or  ten-year 
program  period  beginning  during  the  term 
of  such  Congress  for  such  further  action 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Congress.  Follow- 
ing the  transmission  of  such  Assessment, 
Program,  and  Statement  of  Policy,  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  subject  to  other  actions  of  the 
Congress,  carry  out  programs  already  estab- 
lished by  law  in  accordance  with  such  State- 
ment of  Policy  or  any  subsequent  amend- 
ment or  modification  thereof  approved  by 
the  Congress,  unless,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  are  recipients  of 
the  transmission  of  such  Assessment,  Pro- 
gram, and  Statement  of  Policy,  either  House 
adopts  a  resolution  reported  by  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  Jurisdiction  disapprov- 
ing the  Statement  of  Policy.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection  the  continuity  of  a  session 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  sixty-day  period. 

(b)  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  budget 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1977.  requests 
presented  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
governing  Forest  Service  activities  shall  ex- 
press in  qualitative  and  quantitative  terms 
the  extent  to  which  the  Programs  and  poli- 
cies projected  under  the  budget  meet  the 
policies  approved  by  the  Congress  in  accord- 
ance virlth  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In 
any  case  in  which  such  budget  so  presented 
recommends  a  course  which  falls  to  meet 
the  policies  so  established,  the  President 
shall  specifically  set  forth  the  reason  or 
reasons  for  requesting  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  lesser  programs  or  policies 
presented. 

(c)  For  the  ptirpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion that  will  aid  Congress  in  its  oversight 
responslbiUtles  and  improve  the  accounta- 
bility of  agency  expenditures  and  activities, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  an  annual  report 


which  evaluates  the  component  elements  of 
the  Program  required  to  be  prepared  by 
section  3  of  this  Act  which  shaU  be  furnished 
to  the  Congress  at  the  time  of  submission 
of  the  annual  fiscal  budget  commencing  with 
the  third  fiscal  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  These  annual  evaluation  reports  shall 
set  forth  progress  In  implementing  the  Pro- 
gram required  to  be  prepared  by  section  3 
of  this  Act  together  with  accomplishments 
of  this  Program  as  they  relate  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Assessment.  Objectives  should  be 
set  forth  in  qualitative  and  quantitative 
terms  and  accomplishments  should  be  re- 
ported accordingly.  The  report  shall  contain 
appropriate  measurements  of  pertinent  costs 
and  benefits.  The  evaluation  shall  assess  the 
balance  between  economic  factors  and  envi- 
ronmental quality  factors.  Program  benefits 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  environ- 
mental quality  factors  such  as  esthetics,  pub- 
lic access,  wildlife  habitat,  recreational  and 
wilderness  use,  and  economic  factors  such  as 
the  excess  of  cost  savings  over  the  value  of 
foregone  benefits  and  the  rate  of  return  on 
renewable  resources. 

(e)  The  reports  shall  indicate  plans  for 
implementing  corrective  action  and  recom- 
mendations for  new  legislation  where  war- 
ranted. 

(f)  The  reports  shall  be  structured  for 
Congress  to  concise  summary  form  with  nec- 
essary detailed  data  In  appendices. 

Sec.  8.  Transportation  System. — The  Con- 
gress declares  that  the  Installation  of  a 
proper  system  of  transportation  to  service 
the  National  Forest  System,  as  is  provided 
for  in  Public  Law  88-€57.  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 13.  1964  (16  VS.C.  532-538),  ShaU  be 
carried  forward  in  time  to  meet  anticipated 
needs  on  an  economical  and  environmentally 
sound  basis,  and  the  method  chosen  for  fi- 
nancing the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  transportation  system  should  be  such 
as  to  enhance  local,  regional,  and  national 
benefits.  Within  one  year  following  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress an  Indepth  analysis  of  the  various 
methods  of  financing  the  construction  of  for- 
est development  roads  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations for  financing  such  roads  in 
the  future.  The  analysis  shall  display  the 
specified  costs,  results,  and  benefits  of  each 
method  of  financing  forest  development  roads 
Including  the  Impact  of  each  financing  meth- 
od upon  (a)  revenue  paid  the  States  and 
counties  from  national  forest  receipts  and 
(b)  the  forest  development  road  and  trail 
funds  as  provided  in  the  Act  of  March  14. 
1913  (16  U.S.C.  601). 

Sec.  9.  (a)  National  Forest  System  Ds- 
FiNED. — Congress  declares  that  the  National 
Forest  System  consists  of  tmlts  of  federally 
owned  forest,  range,  and  related  lands 
throuehoxit  the  United  States  and  Its  terri- 
torlesi^  united  Into  a  nationally  significant 
system  dedicated  to  the  long-term  benefit  for 
present  and  future  generations,  and  that  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  Include  all 
such  areas  into  one  Integral  system.  Tlie  "Na- 
tional Forest  System"  shall  Include  all  na- 
tional forest  lands  reserved  or  withdrawn 
from  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States, 
all  national  forest  lands  acquired  through 
purchase,  exchange,  donation,  or  other 
means,  th»  national  grasslands  and  land  util- 
ization projects  administered  under  titl3  III 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (50 
Stat.  525,  7  UJS.C.  1010-1012)  and  other 
lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein  which  are 
administered  by  the  Forest  Senice  or  are 
designated  for  adr.ilnlptratlon  through  the 
Forest  Service  as  a  part  of  said  system. 

(b;  Organization. — The  on-the-ground 
field  offices,  field  supervisory  offices,  and  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Forest  Service  shaU  be  so 
situated  as  to  provide  the  opttmvtm  level 
of  convenient,  useful  services  to  the  public. 
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giving  priority  to  the  maintenance  and  loca- 
tion of  facilities  In  niral  areas  and  towns 
near  the  national  forest  and  Forest  Service 
program  locations  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  In  section  901(b)  of  the  Act  of 
November  30.  1970  (84  Stat.  1383).  as 
amended. 

Sec.  10.  In  carrjrtng  out  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary Oi  Agriculture  shall  utilize  information 
and  data  available  from  other  Federal,  State, 
and  private  organizations  and  shall  avoid 
duplication  and  overlap  of  resource  assess- 
ment and  program  planning  efforts  of  other 
Federal  agencies.  The  term  "forest  and  re- 
lated resources"  shall  be  construed  to  Involve 
those  matters  within  the  scope  of  responsi- 
bilities and  authorities  of  the  Forest  Service 
on  the  date  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us  is  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection, development,  and  environmental 
enhancement  of  certain  of  the  Nation's 
lands  and  resources.  It  provides  for  wise 
and  orderly  development  of  the  renew- 
able resources  of  the  forests,  range,  and 
associated  lands.  The  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation is  to  establish  more  and  better 
long-range  planning  to  insure  logical 
programs  to  preserve  the  forests.  This 
also  involves  congressional  control  over 
the  management  activities  and  appro- 
priation processes  of  the  national  forest 
system  lands. 

The  bill's  major  provisions  require — 

First.  The  administration  to  prepare  a 
national  renewable  resource  assessment 
of  all  such  lands  and  resources,  and  a 
Forest  Service  renewable  resource  pro- 
gram; 

Second.  The  submission  of  both  the  as- 
sessment and  the  program  to  Congress 
for  review; 

Third.  The  accountability  for  those 
budget  requests  that  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  goals  outlined  in  the  national 
policy  statement;  and 

Fourth.  The  preparation  of  an  annual 
progress  report  by  the  administration. 

In  essence,  the  bill's  major  provisions 
reform  current  procedures  for  establish- 
ing and  attaining  national  goals  for  the 
national  forest  system  management  and 
related  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  in 
research  and  cooperative  programs  on 
other  lands.  It  provides  for  better  re- 
source inventories  and  analyses  of  short- 
term  and  long-term  uses,  demands,  and 
supplies  of  renewable  resources.  Where 
presently  only  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
administration  set  program  goads  and 
policies,  under  the  proposed  legislation 
both  the  administration  and  Congress, 
will  jointly  establish  such  goals  and  pol- 
icies. 

Other  positive  aspects  of  the  bill  wiU 
give  Congress  and  the  public  a  greater 
role  In  the  decisionmaking  process  of  na- 
tional goals  and  policies  for  national 
forest  system  land  management  and 
provide  for  a  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  resource  goals,  both  short 
and  long  term,  and  a  periodic  review  to 
update  programs  and  policies. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  begliuiing  of  the 
93d  Congress  the  I»  ation  was  caught  in  a 
serious  timber  supply-demand-price 
squeeze.  Hearings  i  rere  held  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Bankini  r.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Bankiig  and  Currency  be- 
cause of  the  seridus  lumber  shortages 
facing  the  housing  iidustry  in  some  areas 
of  the  country.  Bils  were  introduced  In 
both  Chambers  to^  regulate  log  exports 
to  guarantee  suflfic:  ent  domestic  supplies. 
Realizing  the  cont:  ibution  which  private 
forest  lands  must  make  to  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  til  aijer  in  the  future,  the 
committee  include  i  in  the  Agriculture 
Consumer  Protect  on  Act — Public  Law 
93_86 — a  pilot  pre  gram  to  provide  in- 
centives to  priva  e  forest  landowners 
to  encourage  fore  it  landowners  to  in- 
crease timber  proluction  or  other  re- 
source improvemer  ts  on  private  lands. 

During  this  per:  3d  two  major  reports 
were  released  by  he  Executive,  one  by 
the  President's  Ac  /isory  Panel  on  Tim- 
ber and  the  Envir  jnment,  the  other  by 
the  Forest  Service  entitled  "Outlook  for 
Timber  in  the  Un  ted  States."  Both  re- 
ports concluded  th^t  significant  improve- 
ments in  managelnent  of  the  Nation's 
forest  and  related  resoui'ces  must  occur 
if  future  demands  or  these  resources  are 
to  be  met  at  reason  ible  prices. 

Appropriately  C  ingress  turned  Its  at- 
tention to  the  ma  tiagement  of  the  na- 
tional forests.  E  iring  appropriations 
hearings  on  the  Fo  -est  Service  fiscal  I'ear 
1974  budget  request  it  was  established 
that  the  Forest  Se  -vice  was  facing  a  re- 
duction of  some  1,  »00  personnel  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  It  was  also  established  that 
f imding  requests  f i  (r  management  of  the 
national  forests  vas  far  short  of  the 
needs  for  reforests  ;ion  and  timber  stand 
improvement  on  n  itional  forest  lands. 

In  response,  bil  s  were  introduced  in 
the  Senate  to  proi  ide  for  long-term  in- 
vestments in  timbi  r  and  other  resources 
of  the  national  fofests  and  to  assure  an 
adequate  funding  1  lase  for  managing  na- 
tional forest  resoir  ■ces. 

Hearings  were  1  eld  on  some  of  these 
bills  before  the  !  lenate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  F  irestry.  The  adminis- 
tration testified  tl;  at  special  fimds  from 
national  forests  ileceipts  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  cover  national  forest  invest- 
ments. Conflicting  testimony  from  tim- 
ber industry  spolqesmen  and  conserva- 
tion organizations  Jraised  questions  about 
placing  priority  oi  only  one  of  the  for- 
est timber  resourcas.  During  the  hearings 
it  also  became  clear  that  the  Congress 
lacked  a  useful  framework  for  consider- 
ing legislation  tol  establish  long-range 
forest  policy.  I 

On  November  f,  1973,  I  introduced 
H.R.  11320  in  the  House  to  provide  such 
framework.  H.R.  15283  is  a  successor  bill. 

H.R.  15283  is  lafidmark  forestry  legls- 
3111  the  Forest  Service 
by  statute  to  engage 
ig.  Until  now  the 
Inadequate  and  In- 
complete Information  about  which  to 
make  annual  appnopriation  decisions  for 
Federal  forestry  afforts.  In  the  absence 
of  a  long-term  program  for  the  national 
forests,  the  Congress  could  only  deter- 
mine the  cumulative  effect  of  annual 


lation.  Under  the 
would  be  required 
in  long-term  plai 
Congress  has  had 
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budget  and  appropr  ation  decisions  after 
the  fact. 

The  assessment  called  for  in  H.R. 
15283  will  place  lefore  the  Congress 
comprehensive  data  on  the  state  of  our 
Nation's  forests  and  related  resources 
and  the  anticipated  demand,  supply,  use, 
and  price  of  these  resources.  The  ac- 
companying resource  program  in  which 
the  President  will  recommend  future 
forestry  program  ot  jectives  and  levels  of 
funding  will  give  tie  Congress  a  foun- 
dation on  which  to  review  program  ac- 
complishments, evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  current  f on  st  policy,  and  estab- 
lish meaningful  forestry  goals.  Both  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  will  have  the 
tools  now  to  devel3p  soimd  plans  and 
policies  for  the  ftture  of  forests  and 
related  resources.  !Vnd  the  public  will 
also  for  the  first  tme  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  total  forest  resource 
situation  and  the  oi  itlook  for  the  future. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  provide  a 
long-term  perspective  on  the  Nation's 
forest  and  related  resources  has  been 
recognized  by  conservation  groups  as 
well  as  commodity  tisers  of  the  national 
forests.  Also,  in  hii  report  to  the  com- 
mittee on  H.R.  11320,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  acknowledged  the  need  for 
a  "better  defined,  Iqng-range  perspective 


on    national    fores 
noted  that  such  a 
"prerequisite    to 


;ry    programs"    and 

long-range  view  is  a 

leeting    future    de- 


mands for  forests  and  related  resources." 
The  Secretary  further  pointed  out  that 
the  formulation  of  I  soimd  national  for- 
estry goals,  establishment  of  meaningful 
investment  priorities,  and  forestry  pro- 
gram accomplisiutient  would  benefit 
from  joint  considerition  by  the  Congress 
and  tJie  administn  ,tion. 

The  Forest  and  Related  Resources 
Plamiing  Act  of  11  74  is  the  latest  in  a 
long  line  of  legislat:  on  expressing  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  t3  guide  the  Nation's 
forest  policy,  and  is  in  consonance  with 
the  Organic  Act  cf  1897,  the  Multiple 
Use  Act  of  1960,  W  Idemess  Act  of  1964, 
and  the  National  ]  iivironmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969. 

As  such,  it  is  a  substantial  step  for- 
ward. This  bill  would  assure  that  Con- 
gress, and  through  it,  the  wliole  nation, 
would  have  at  hard  the  necessary  and 
essential  facts  upon  which  to  base  wise 
decisions  to  direct  policy  for  the  national 
forests.  In  this  way.  Congress  will  en- 
hance its  historic  oversight  role  while 
providing  for  an  orderly  process  for  more 
careful  planning  for  the  national  forests 
and  related  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  amend- 
ment represents  a  technical  change  and 
is  perfecting.  The  jcommittee  agreed  to 
delete  the  word  "tpo"  on  page  10,  line 
10,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"the".  This  amendrnent  is  perfecting  and 
does  give  the  Secretary  some  degree  of 
discretion  in  reconjimending  changes  in 
the  method  of  flnknclng  the  construc- 
tion of  forest  development  roads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  was 
reported  by  imanimous  voice,  there  Is  no 
committee.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  Is  no 


dissent  from  the 


jasic  concept  of  the 


bill  before  us.  I  urt  e  the  adoption  of  the 
bill  before  us  so  tliat  the  Congress  can 
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proceed  to  provide  for  wise  and  orderly 
development  of  the  renewable  resources 
of  the  forests  and  related  resources. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
15283,  the  Forest  and  Related  Resources 
Planning  Act. 

Tills  legislation,  which  Is  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  a  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Timber  and  the  Environment, 
lias  been  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Forests  of  which  I  am 
a  member. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  was  reported  without 
dissent  by  the  full  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  Is  no  serious 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  basic  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  es- 
tablish a  long-range  planning  effort  for 
the  development  of  America's  public  re- 
sources on  the  lands  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  All  too  often  In  the 
past,  the  priority  for  effective  and  co- 
ordinated planning  about  the  use  of  these 
precious  resources  has  not  been  given 
the  high  priority  it  needs.  This  bill  seeks 
to  do  so  in  several  ways : 

First,  it  requires  the  administration 
to  prepare  a  national  renewable  resource 
assessment  of  all  such  lands  and  re- 
sources, and  a  Forest  Service  renewable 
resource  program. 

Second,  it  requires  the  submission  of 
both  the  assessment  and  the  program  to 
Congress  for  review. 

Third,  It  provides  for  the  accounta- 
bDity  for  those  budget  requests  that  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  goals  outlined  in 
the  national  policy  statement. 

Finally,  It  mandates  the  preparation 
of  an  armual  progress  report  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

At  one  point  this  bill  was  enmeshed  In 
a  dispute  over  mandatory  spending  and 
impoundment  issues  entirely  collateral 
to  the  merits  of  the  long-range  planning 
efforts  established  by  the  bill.  The  Forests 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
have  dealt  with  that  problem  by  deleting 
these  provisions,  but  we  do  insist  that 
there  be  concrete  and  positive  action  by 
the  administration  as  well  as  offering  the 
Congress  an  appropriate  voice  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  important  program. 

In  summary,  this  bill  Is  needed  in  order 
to  bring  greater  coordination  and 
thought  into  the  use  and  management  of 
a  resource  which  our  country  has  been 
blessed  with  and  which  if  used  wisely  In 
the  years  ahead  will  bring  greater  benefit 
to  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  concerning  the  cost  of  this  bill. 

On  page  11  of  the  report  it  Is  indicated 
that  the  cost  is  $2.9  million  a  year.  On 
page  4  of  the  bill  it  states : 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $20  million  In  the  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

What  is  the  annual  cost  of  this  bill? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  The  authorization  is  an 
increase  from  $5  million  to  $20  million, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  initial  cost 
in  the  first  year  will  be  $700,000,  and  in 
the  fourth  year  it  would  be  $2.9  million, 
according  to  oiu:  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  life  of  this  authori- 
zation 4  years? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  permanent  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Permanent  legislation? 

Ml-.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  It  can  go  on  In- 
definitely?  

Mr.  BAKER.  But  the  moneys  would 
have  to  be  appropriated  year  by  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
this  would  authorize  a  $20  million  an- 
nual appropriation  each  fiscal  year  into 
infinity;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  authorization  in  the 
bill,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  provides  money  for  these  purposes, 
and  that  any  money  we  spend  for  natural 
resources  and  reforestation  in  our  for- 
ests so  as  to  provide  timber  for  the  Na- 
tion and  to  develop  wo(  d  products  for 
our  consuming  public,  v,  o>'ld  not  be  a 
high  price  even  if  we  had  to  use  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentleman 
think  would  be  used  each  year? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  we  would  use 
what  the  report  cites  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $2,900,000? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Forest  Service  esti- 
mates $2.9  million  In  the  fourth  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  disturbed,  I  will  say 
very  frankly  to  the  genUeman,  by  this 
authorization  of  $20  million  for  each 
fiscal  year  into  the  unknown  future;  this 
projected  obhgation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  a  good  probabil- 
ity, the  gentleman  knows,  of  getting 
money  back  from  the  Forest  Service 
through  timber  harvest,  and  we  have 
been  getting  that  year  after  year.  With 
a  higher  yield,  we  should  get  more  so 
that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing something. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  wUl  that  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  Is  not  returned  to  the 
Treasury  directly,  but  it  Is  returned  to 
the  Treasury  through  the  wood  products 
industry. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  very 
good  question  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Iowa,  under  the  projection  of  the  bill 
there  would  be  a  much  more  coordinated 
management  and,  hopefully,  yield  from 
the  national  forests.  The  proceeds  of  the 
national  forests  go  at  the  present  time  25 
percent  to  the  area  and  75  percent  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  so  that 
anything  which  increases  the  yield  from 
the  national  forests  under  the  present 
practices  will  return  In  this  particular 
circumstance  many  times  over  In  dollars 
to  the  general  fimd  and,  thus  directly  af- 
fect our  economic  balances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  Informative  statement. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen^ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  I  hope  that  h 
the  case,  but  that  is  very  often  not  the 
way  things  turn  out.  Somehow  or  other 
they  find  ways  and  means  of  siphoning 
off  funds  of  this  type,  siphoning  them 
off  and  spending  them  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  they  never  get  back  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker  wil 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

If  I  may  make  an  additional  comment 
on  that,  I  understand  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  why  he  says 
that  this  is  a  very  unusual  circumstance. 
Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  foresting 
areas  realize  that  it  is  a  very  unusuaJ 
circumstance,  and  this  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  has  so  deeply  concerned  us 
when  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get has  been  unwilling  to  make  the  addi- 
tional dollars  avaUable  which  will  not 
only  improve  the  yield  of  the  forests 
which  will  not  only  make  the  raw  mate- 
rial available  as  the  Nation  needs  it  but 
actually,  unique  as  it  may  be.  will  actu- 
ally yield  additional  dollars  to  the  gen- 
eral fimd. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  f  Mr.  Hakmerschmidt) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
«nH  4^  in  support;  of  H.R.  15283,  Forest 
and  Related  Resources  Planning  Act  In 
my  judgment,  this  legislation  directing 
the  U.S  Forest  Service  to  condud 
various  studies  in  order  to  develop  the 
productivity  levels  and  environmental 
values  of  the  Nation's  forest  lands  and 
related  resources  is  of  great  importance 
m  meeting  the  multiple  demands  of  the 
future  The  American  people  have  been 
blessed  with  a  land  which  is  richly  en- 
dowed with  a  variety  of  wealth  In  ita 
forest  resources.  Since  its  creation  by 
Congress  in  1911,  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  discharged  the  responsibility 
for  developing  and  protecting  over  187 
million  acres  of  national  forest  and 
grasslands,  conducting  research  and  co- 
operating with  States  and  private  land- 
owners in  resource  protection 

The  guiding  poUcy  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  to  utilize  forests  and  related  re- 
sources  in  a  planned  manner  without 
impairing  productivity  of  the  land,  and 
in  the  past  several  years  controversy  hasi 
focused  on  timber  production  and  esca- 
lating lumber  prices.  In  1973,  the  Presi4 
dent's  Advisory  Panel  on  Timber  and 
Enviroment  recommended  retention  of 
the  clearcutting  method  of  tree  harvest- 
ing and  substantial  increases  In  the  an- 
nual timber  harvest.  Congress  has  not 
acted  upon  the  panel's  far-reaching  and 
comprehensive  20  major  recommenda- 
tions, which  span  the  pages  of  a  541-page 
report.  However.  H.R.  15283  provides  a 
vehicle  for  conducting  further  studies 
and  gathering  more  information  upon 
which  to  base  a  comprehensive  national 
forest  and  related  resources  policy. 
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Through  indepth  analysis  of  the  uses 
and  demands  for  the  Nation's  forest,  H.R. 
15283  takes  the  basic  planning  steps  to- 
ward the  goal  of  a  long-term,  sound  for- 
est management  program.  It  includes  the 
fiscal  increments  so  essential  in  carrying 
out  such  a  program.  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence in  undertaking  such  an  effort  as 
authorized  by  H.R.  15283.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  currently  5  million  acres  of 
Federal  lands  on  which  timber  should  be 
replanted  to  meet  our  future  needs,  and 
it  takes  years  to  grow  the  supply  of  tim- 
ber to  meet  the  expanding  human  needs 
for  homes,  for  paper,  for  furniture,  and 
for  the  myriad  of  other  wood  fiber  uses. 
While  it  is  likely  that  choice  hardwoods 
will  be  in  short  supply  in  the  decades 
ahead,  the  softwood  supply  is  becoming 
criticaJ.  In  the  past  18  years,  harvest  re- 
movals have  exceeded  growth  on  Amer- 
ican forest  lands.  The  economy  of  our 
country  relies  heavily  on  softwoods,  in 
that  they  are  used  not  only  for  Imnber 
and  plywood  but  also  for  paper  and  pa- 
perboard  products. 

H.R.  15283,  in  assessing  the  manage- 
ment of  both  public  and  privately  owned 
forest  lands,  can  assist  in  increasing  the 
quality  of  management  techniques.  Due 
to  the  great  Importance  of  forest  lands  in 
sustaining  wildlife,  safeguarding  water- 
sheds, and  other  vital  ecological  purposes, 
it  is  essential  that  commercial  forest 
lands  be  utilized  for  maximum  produc- 
tivity. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  wood  products 
needs  of  this  decade  and  the  next,  com- 
plex questions  must  be  answered,  such  as 
at  what  rate  should  the  old  growth  in- 
ventory on  the  national  forests  be  con- 
verted into  well-managed  new  timber 
stands  to  meet  current  and  future  tim- 
ber demands.  H.R.  15283  carries  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $7.6  million  over  the  next 
four  years,  and  it  constitutes  a  prudent 
Investment  of  ttixpayers'  funds.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  economic  well-being,  forest 
products  industries  comprise  one  of  the 
largest  industrial  complexes  in  the 
United  States.  Logging,  lumbering,  ply- 
wood, pulp,  paper  and  furniture  produc- 
tion employ  more  than  1.5  million  per- 
sons earning  some  $12  billion  a  year.  The 
contribution  of  forest  industries  does  not 
end  there,  however,  but  continues  in  the 
economic  chain  to  provide  the  basic  sub- 
stances upon  which  our  chemists,  engi- 
neers, printers,  carpenters  and  countless 
other  livelihoods  are  dependent. 

In  the  last  30  years,  utilization  of  wood 
products  has  doubled.  Projections  to  the 
year  2000  for  softwood  demands  would 
require  almost  doubling  the  1970  domes- 
tic production— from  45  billion  board- 
feet  to  74  billion.  It  will  require  Intensi- 
fied forest  land  management  and  In- 
creased investment  to  produce  significant 
increases  in  timber  production  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  In  the  face  of  this 
prospect,  the  acreage  of  commercial  for- 
est land  in  the  Nation  has  declined  by  8.4 
million  acres  since  1962;  and  destructive 
agents  such  as  fire  and  Insects  continue 
to  nullify  one-fifth  of  our  annual  sawtim- 
ber  growth. 

H.R.  15283  is  a  responsible  commit- 
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ment  to  the  future  and  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  coisume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  voice  my  strong  support 
for  forest  and  relate  d  resources  planning 
legislation  presently  before  us  for  con- 
sideration. 

This  bill  is  one  ii  a  series  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  I  hjve  supported  which 
constitute  a  imique,  comprehensive  con- 
cept that  will  comb  ne  protection  of  our 
existing  forest  resources;  enhancement 
of  areas  with  ref( Testation  potential: 
and  utilization  of  1  icreased  research  to 
resolve  forest-rela  ed  problems.  This 
proposal  is  a  key  ste  ?  in  the  development 
of  this  concept. 

Our  forests  shoul  i  be  among  our  Na- 
tion's first  economi^  and  environmental 
priorities  in  light  of  the  growing  concern 
for  environmental  problems  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  aftd  decreasing  supply 
for  forest  products. , 

This  bill  directs  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  develop  the  pfoductivity  levels  and 
environmental  values  of  the  Nation's 
forest  lands  and  related  resources.  It 
provides  for  better] resource  Inventories 
and  analyses  of  snort- term  and  long- 
term  uses,  demand?  and  supphes  of  re- 
newable resources. 

The  intent  of  tha  legislation  is  to  es- 
tablish more  congr^sional  control  over 
the  management  activities  and  appro- 
priation processes  o '  the  National  Forest 
System  lands.  Such  oversight  is  vital  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  goals  and 
priorities  this  body]  has  already  recog- 
nized as  crucial  toj  the  protection  and 
proper  use  of  our  forests. 

"Renewable"  is  the  key  word  in  any 
discussion  of  foresi  resources  manage- 
ment. Properly  and  wisely  managed  our 
forests  can  supply  their  varied  bounty 
forever.  We  must  se  s  that  this  is  insured. 

If  we  are  successf  il  in  maximizing  the 
yield  from  our  for  !st  producing  lands, 
everyone  will  benefi  t,  the  consumer,  the 
economy,  the  environment,  and  the  com- 
munities supported  primarily  by  a  for- 
est products  Indus  ;ry  based  economy. 
Under  proper  mai  agement,  this  pro- 
gram can  be  self-s  astaining  with  more 
revenues  returned  to  the  Treasury  in 
years  to  come  thar  originally  invested. 
I  strongly  support  t  assage  of  this  timely 
legislation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  coisume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  . 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission and  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
whose  district  contains  acre  upon  acre  of 


unspoiled  natural 
than  a  passing  intei 
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ural resources.  With  that  in  mind.  I 
want  to  voice  my  strong  support  of  H.R. 
15283,  the  Forest  and  Related  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  197  L 
We  can  look  arot  nd  us  today  and  see 
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the  need  for  a  more  systematic,  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  national  land  man- 
agement and  resource  goals.  H.R.  15283 
will  provide  just  such  an  analysis.  It  will 
give  Congress  and  the  public  a  greater 
role  in  the  decisionmkking  process  of  na- 
tional goals  and  policies  of  land  and  re- 
source management.  I 

In  essence,  the  bill's  major  provisions 
reform  current  procedures  for  establish- 
ing and  attaining  nsjtional  goals  for  the 
national  forest  system  management  and 
related  activities  of  tiie  Forest  Service  in 
research  and  cooperative  programs  on 
other  lands.  Additiohally,  it  provides  for 
better  resource  inventories  and  analyses 
of  short-term  and  long-term  uses,  de- 
mands, and  supplies  of  renewable  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  this 
bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  It 
their  most  careful  ccttisideration. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
■advised  that  there  Is  some  question  as 
to  whether  the  administration  supports 
or  objects  to  this  bil.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Whita  House  Legislative 
Liaison  OflBce  that  itjwlll  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  this  bill  after  the  House 
passes  it,  so  that  should  resolve  that 
question,  I  believe.    I 

The  President's  Advisory  Panel  on 
Timber  and  Environment  made  recom- 
mendations that  the  purposes  set  forth 
and  the  directions  set  forth  in  this  bill 
be  adopted.  The  President  sent  that  Ad- 
visory Panel  report  t<)  the  Ofllce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  iwith  Instructions  to 
implement  it.  It  has  iat  there  for  months 
and  months  and  months  with  no  action 
whatsoever.  The  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  on  which  Iisit,  has  just  2  weeks 
ago  added  $15  mlUidn  for  reforestation 
to  the  budget,  but  ve  need  this  bill  in 
addition  for  orderly  planning  if  we  are 
to  provide  fiber  for  the  futiure,  and  if 
we  really  mean  business  about  meeting 
the  housing  goals  that  we  have  set  for 
ourselves.  We  simply  must  have  some 
kind  of  long-range  iflannlng  suid  Inven- 
tory as  to  what  our  needs  are. 

We  cannot  just  g<J  along  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  so  to  speak. 

The  gentleman  frim  Iowa  has  raised 
a  question  about  the  cost  of  this  bill  and 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
for  remarks  on  thai  specific  point  be- 
cause I  think  the  ggntleman  has  raised 
a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  for  ylelolng. 

I  feel  that  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  has  explained  the 
costs  of  the  bill  to  Iny  dear  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  .  All  I 
can  say  is,  the  question  he  raises  em- 
phasizes one  of  the  purposes  for  the 
legislation,  that  this  Is  one  of  those  rare 
instances  where  we  hope  to  save  money 
by  spending  money.  | 

Certainly,  as  the  gfentleman  from  Ore- 
gon knows  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
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being  properly  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Here  we  are  re- 
quiring the  Forest  Service  to  come  back 
to  the  Congress  with  a  report  and  with 
factual  information  so  we  will  know 
whether  the  money  is  being  used  wisely 
for  the  American  people  and  so  that  we 
can  make  reasonable  decisions  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  people. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
fMr.  Rarick)  at  this  time  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  given  us  on  the  committee 
to  help  move  this  legislation  along.  Chair- 
man Rarick  has  been  a  leader  in  im- 
proved forest  practice  legislation  all 
through  the  93d  Congress — and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  his  subcommit- 
tee, and  to  be  associated  with  him  on  this 
and  other  legislation. 

For  the  Members  who  come  from  pub- 
lic land  States,  as  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  (Mr.  Wyatt)  and  I  do,  we  know  and 
see  daily  how  much  better  a  job  we  could 
be  doing  with  our  national  forestry  re- 
sources if  we  would  treat  them  with  the 
same  consideration  and  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  good  management  as  the 
private  lands  are  managed.  I  think  we 
can  greatly  enhance  the  use  of  our  forest 
land  if  we  pass  this  legislation.  It  gives 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  the  tools  to  work 
with  to  carry  out  their  assignment. 

Would  the  gentleman  in  the  well  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  a  pennywlse-pound 
foolish  policy  the  OMB  has  taken  in  the 
last  few  years  with  respect  to  the  road 
moneys? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  certainly  would  agree 
with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho.  The  OMB  in  the  10  years  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress  has  taken  an  ex- 
tremely short  view,  a  pennywise  and 
pound  foolish  policy. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  this  long-range  point  of  view 
Is  what  we  are  trying  to  mandate  to  the 
Forest  Service.  Then  they  can  go  out  and 
do  the  job  they  are  supposed  to  do  by 
law,  which  is  to  give  us  soimd  long-range 
planning  for  proper  utilization  and  pro- 
tection of  forest  resources.  Maybe  this 
does  not  mean  a  great  deal  to  some  Mem- 
bers but  to  those  of  us  from  the  timber 
States  it  means  we  are  doing  pretty  well 
now.  but  we  could  do  so  much  better.  To 
improve  our  timber  stands  through  long- 
range  management  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  all  the  American  people. 

I  think  it  would  be  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  country  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  SncEs). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Forestry 
and  Related  Resources  Planning  Act  is 
just  what  the  name  implies.  It  is  plan- 
ning legislation  which  is  needed  to  help 
insure  that  America's  vast  and  abundant 
forestry  resources  are  managed  in  such 


a  way  that  will  guarantee  the  Nation's 
future  wood  needs.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
its  members,  and  in  particular.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  the  dedicated  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Rarick)  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

There  have  been  many  studies  on  the 
Nation's  timber  needs.  There  still  Is  a  re- 
quirement for  a  comprehensive  planning 
act  which  embraces  the  entire  field  of 
forestry  and  outlines  a  pattern  for  the 
most  effective  preservation,  expansion, 
and  utilization  of  forest  resources.  Con- 
gress will  do  well  to  give  its  wholehearted 
endorsement  to  this  legislation. 

We  are  among  the  richest  of  nations 
in  bountiful  forests.  But  the  present 
energy  and  fuel  shortages  have  brought 
home  forcefully  and  clearly  that,  if  we 
are  to  remain  anjrwhere  near  self-suffi- 
cient in  resources,  we  simply  must  do 
more  long-range  planning  in  this  field. 

Wood,  among  all  industrial  natural 
resources,  is  the  only  one  that  is  renew- 
able. There  is  no  need,  no  reason — save 
our  own  indifference  and  Ineptitude — 
for  America  ever  to  run  out  of  wood.  Yet, 
if  we  do  not  begin  the  planning  process 
now — setting  goals,  establishing  priori- 
ties, and  implementing  essential  timber 
growing  programs — we  will  have  a  sub- 
stantial gap  between  what  our  economy 
and  people  demand  and  what  our  forests 
can  supply  well  before  the  21st  century. 

Oxir  Nation's  timber  needs  have  been 
exhaustively  studied.  Within  the  past 
year,  three  comprehensive  reports  have 
been  issued  on  our  wood  fiber  require- 
ments, the  present  rate  of  growth  of  our 
forests,  and  the  potential  for  tree 
growth.  The  documentation  is  over- 
whelming that,  unless  we  begin  immedi- 
ately to  Intensify  tree  growing  and  the 
management  of  our  forests,  we  will  be 
woefully  deficient  in  wood  fiber  for  the 
thousands  of  products  made  of  wood — 
the  major  ones  being  building  materials, 
paper,  and  furniture. 

The  reports  I  refer  to  are:  first,  the 
Forest  Service's  "Outlook  for  Timber  In 
the  United  States."  the  latest  10-year 
study  of  the  Nation's  timber  supply  and 
demand  and  projections  of  whether  we 
will  be  able  to  meet  that  demand;  sec- 
ond, the  rejwrt  prepared  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy,  "Tim- 
ber: The  Renewable  Material."  and 
third,  the  report  and  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Advisory  Panel  on 
Timber  and  the  Environment. 

The  report  for  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Materials  Policy  was  prepared 
by  its  consultant  for  timber,  land  use 
and  fibers,  Edward  P.  Cliff,  retired  chief 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  In  a  recent 
speech  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing. Mr.  Cliff  made  an  important  state- 
ment. He  said: 

This  country  has  the  potential  of  doubling 
the  production  of  timber  by  the  year  2020 
by  wldescale  implication  of  Intensive  man- 
agement practices  on  all  commercial  forest 
lands  of  all  ownerships.  This  would  require 
prompt  reforestation  of  all  deforested  and 


understocked  lands,  use  of  genetically  Im- 
proved planting  stock.  Intensive  timber  cul- 
ture such  as  thinning  for  optUnxun  spacing, 
fertilization  where  needed,  and  much  more 
Intensive  utilization. 

Mr.  Cliff  is  not  alone  in  this  view.  Ex- 
perts in  forestry  in  all  regions  of  the 
country  share  his  optimism  that  our  Na- 
tion's timber  production  can  be  dou- 
bled— even  tripled — by  the  next  century 
if  we  aggressively  apply  the  science  and 
technology  available  to  us  for  growing 
trees.  What  we  have  got  to  do  Is  start 
the  planning  process  to  launch  such  an 
intensive  timber-growing  effort  nation- 
wide. 

H.R.  15283.  is  just  such  a  beginning.  It 
calls  for  long-range  planning  and 
budgetary  considerations  to  achieve  a 
50 -year  development  plan  for  the  Na- 
tional Forests.  It  is  a  breakthrough.  It's 
aim  is  to  raise  National  Forest  manage- 
ment from  its  traditionally  low-priority 
status  to  full  productivity  suid  utilization 
of  the  timber  and  other  values  these 
public  lands  can  provide  by  the  year  2000. 

The  National  Forest  System  embraces 
187  million  acres.  Nearly  half  of  this 
magnificent  public  asset — 90  million 
acres — Is  classified  as  commercial  forest 
land.  These  90  million  acres,  mostly  in 
the  West,  contain  52  percent  of  all  of  the 
Nation's  standing  trees  of  sawtimber 
size.  These  are  the  species  of  trees  used 
to  make  lumber  and  plywood  for  hous- 
ing and  construction,  for  pulp  in  the  pro- 
duction of  paper  and  paper  products, 
and  for  thousands  of  other  products. 

The  three  timber  studies  I  mentioned 
earlier  all  revealed  that  the  next  two 
decades  are  a  crucial  period  for  develop- 
ing U.S.  forest  resources.  Since  1S68,  we 
have  experienced  too  many  timber  sup- 
ply shortages,  with  resulting  high  prices 
for  wood  products,  to  leave  any  doubt 
that  we  face  another  wood  crisis  when 
housing  rebounds.  We  went  through  such 
crises  In  1968-69.  in  1972-73,  and  we  can 
look  for  a  similar  situation  in  1975,  when 
housing  is  expected  to  break  loose  from 
its  tight-money  shackles. 

The  potential  for  tree  growth  in  our 
country  is  enormous.  According  to  For- 
est Service  figures,  actual  growth  for  all 
forest  ownerships  in  1970  averaged  onlv 
49  percent  of  potential.  The  national 
forests  showed  the  poorest  record  with 
39  percent,  and  industrial  forests  the 
best  at  59  percent.  Tree  growth  nation- 
wide could  be  doubled  merely  by  refor- 
esting lands  that  are  not  now  stocked. 
applying  timber  stand  improvement 
practices  to  growing  forests,  harvesting 
overaged  timber  that  shows  little  or  no 
new  growth,  and  promptly  replanting 
harvested  lands  with  fast-growing  young 
forests. 

With  more  Intensive  forest  manage- 
ment practices — such  as  those  enumer- 
ated by  Mr.  CTiff — like  planting  geneti- 
cally improved  seedlings,  precommer- 
cial  thinnings  for  best  spacing,  and  fer- 
tilization— many  experts  believe  tree 
growth  could  be  increased  even  more. 

Congress  has  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity to  play  a  leadership  role — by  set- 
ting goals,  determining  priorities,  moni- 
toring progress,  and  insisting  on  per- 
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fonnance— in  getting  this  essential  tim- 
ber-growing job  done. 

Last  year  Congress  took  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  to  help  small  private 
noiilndustry  woodland  owners  by  ap- 
proving a  forestry  incentives  program  to 
assist  with  reforestation,  stand  improve- 
ment, and  other  cultural  programs  on 
the  forest  lands  held  by  these  4  million 
plus  owners.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a 
sponsor.  It  was  a  beginning,  and  it  is 
proving  enormously  successful.  But  here, 
too,  we  can  do  much  more  to  help  in 
bringing  these  lands  into  full  productiv- 
ity to  meet  America's  future  wood  needs. 

In  this  age  when  we  must  worry  about 
depletable  resources,  what  an  opportu- 
nity we  have  to  guarantee  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  that  our  major  re- 
newable resource — wood — is  in  adequate 
supply.  Trees  are  unique  living  things. 
They  use  only  the  energy  from  the  sun 
to  grow  and  renew  themselves.  It  takes 
less  energy  to  process  wood  than  metals 
or  plastics.  Wood  products  that  cannot 
be  recycled  are  biodegradable.  No  other 
natural  resource  offers  such  environ- 
mental and  energy-conserving  advan- 
tages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  proposed  Forestry  and  Related  Re- 
sources Act  is  the  most  important  piece 
of  natural  resources  legislation  we  have 
considered  in  this  session.  This  legisla- 
tion has  bipartisan  support  in  the  House, 
as  it  did  in  the  Senate  when  a  counter- 
part was  passed  last  year.  It  has  the 
backing  of  the  forestry  profession,  of  the 
forest  products  Industry,  of  the  home- 
bulldlng  industry— so  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  our  general  economy— and 
it  has  the  support  of  many  responsible 
conservation  organizations. 

Why  is  passage  of  this  bill  necessary? 
The  answer  is  demand — demand  for 
wood  to  build  the  houses  our  people  need 
and  to  supply  the  thousands  of  other 
wood  products  we  all  use  every  day;  de- 
mand for  recreation  in  green  forest  lands 
by  people  who  more  and  more  have 
learned  to  appreciate  this  country's 
bountiful  forest  land,  and  demand  for 
keeping  our  forests  in  a  healthy,  growing, 
and  ever-renewable  condition. 

All  this  demand  for  Uving  forestland 
and  for  forest  products  of  all  kinds  can 
be  met  only  if  we  grow  and  manage  this 
renewable  resource  as  we  should  and  can. 
American  foresters  and  timber  growers. 
In  and  out  of  government,  have  the 
know-how  to  grow  enough  trees  and  they 
can  do  the  job,  supplying  enough  timber 
far  into  the  next  century,  if  we  but  give 
them  the  go-ahead.  And  they  can  do  this 
while  enhancing  the  environment. 

What  is  needed  Is  long-range  planning. 
The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
provide  for  that  long-range  planning  in 
our  national  forests,  where  timber  pro- 
ductivity has  a  great  potential.  The  bill 
would  establish  a  management  plan  un- 
der which  Congress — all  of  us  here  in  this 
Chamber — would  check  periodically  to 
insure  that  performance  and  funds  are 
targeted  to  accomplish  the  objectives. 

As  we  all  now  recognize,  we  are  living 
In  an  era  of  energy  shortages  and  envir- 
onmental concern.  The  warnings  of 
pending  energy  shortages  were  sounded 


some  time  ago 
act  In  time 


Anc 


the  Nation  did  not 

We  will  be  paying  for  this 

Warnings  are  now 

wood  shortage — and 


for  years  to  come, 
being  sounded  of  a 
we  must  heed  them. 

Why  are  we  faceci  with  a  wood  short- 
age ?  Again — demat  d.  Demand  spring- 
ing from  a  growing  i  opulation  with  ever- 
growing desires  for  i  aore  of  the  products 
that  are  derived  f roE  i  food  fiber — lumber, 
plywood,  paper  and  paper  products,  fur- 
niture, chemicals,  and  a  multitude  of 
others. 

The  Forest  Servic  ;  knows  how  to  grow 
the  trees  to  meet  Ihis  demand  if  it  is 
given  the  tools.  We  in  Conress  can  pro- 
vide the  policy  commitment  that  is  es- 
sential— through  th(  bill  before  us  today. 

U.S.  demands  for  industrial  timber 
products  have  Increased  steadily  during 
the  past  three  decatles.  Consumption  of 
industrial  wood  products  rose  65  percent 


1972  to  an  annual 
tons.  During  this 
ption  increased  27 

ood  157  percent,  and 
438  percent.  And 

ncreases  can  be  ex- 


between  1942  and 
total  of  125  millioi 
period  lumber  cons 
percent,  round  pulp 
veneer  and  plrwo 
fmther  substantial 
pected  in  the  f  uutre 

The  Forest  Servic*  estimates  that  with 
timber  product  prices  holding  at  1970 
prices  relative  to  othi  t  materials,  demand 
for  roundwood  will ;  learly  double  by  the 
year  2000.  There  wil  be  a  tightening  de- 
mand-supply situa  ion  in  the  United 
States  imless  supply  can  be  Increased  by 
accentuated  improijement  in  manage- 
ment of  forest  lands  and  improved  utili- 
zation of  available  timber. 

Timber  growth  ha  s  been  increasing  as 
a  result  of  recent  foi  estry  programs,  pri- 
marily because  oi  better  protection 
against  fire,  increai  es  In  tree  planting, 
and  other  forestr  /  measures.  Total 
growth  now  actual  y  exceeds  total  re- 
movals. However,  m  ich  of  the  growth  is 
on  sizes  and  kinds  ^f  timber  and  in  lo- 
cations that  do  not  meet  our  most  urgent 
needs. 

These  are  reasons  the  Forest  and  Re- 
lated Resources  Pla  mlng  Act  is  needed. 
This  country  indeed  has  the  potential  of 
doubling  its  timber  production  by  the 
year  2020,  with  th(  application  of  in- 
tensive managemei  t  practices  on  all 
commercial  forest  l^nds. 

This  would  requifle  prompt  reforesta- 
tion of  all  deforest*  d  and  understocked 
lands,  as  well  as  the  application  of  sil- 
vicultural  programs  by  man  to  help  na- 
ture produce  bigger,  taller,  straighter 
trees  in  a  shorter  i  eriod  of  time. 

The  United  States  became  a  net  im- 
porter of  wood  proc  ucts  in  1941.  despite 
our  vast  timber  reso  lu-ces  and  great  tim- 
ber-growing potent^l.  Lumber  imports 
actually  have  climbed  steadily  while  ex- 
ports have  remained  fairly  stable.  Wood 
is  an  international  commodity,  and  it  is 
in  short  supply  worldwide.  With  our  great 
timber-growing  potential,  we  could  re- 
verse our  Import-exbort  trend  for  wood 


In  the  future,  we 
more  and  more  on 
other  essential  raw 
mean  an  outflow  of 


may  have  to  depend 

imports  for  many 

materials.  This  will 

dollars.  At  the  same 


time,  much  of  the  rpst  of  the  world  will 
need  more  timber— jbst  as  we  will.  By  de- 
veloping fully  our  til  iber-growing  poten- 
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tial,  the  United  Stales  could  become  a 
world  supplier  of  wodd  products.  By  sell- 
ing wood  abroad  we  could  recoup  some  of 
the  dollars  that  may  be  flowing  out  of  the 
country  for  the  other:  basic  raw  materials 
we  need. 

H.R.  15283  offers  n  mieroxis  opportmil- 
tles  for  development  of  timber,  recrea- 
tion, water,  wildlife,  and  grazing  in  our 
national  forests.  It  also  offers  us  a 
chance  to  greatly  improve  the  social  and 
economic  environmepts  for  millions  of 
Americans.  Let  us  nqt  miss  these  oppor- 
timities.  Let  us  pasa  H.R.  15283,  so  we 
can  begin  the  job  thit  will  spur  multiple 
benefits  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.;  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  RONCALIO:  . 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  reluc  ant  to  support  this 
legislation  because  I  had  been  told  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Wyoming  Conservancy  Dis- 
tricts Mr.  Dan  BudcJ,  Mr.  Blaine  Halll- 
day,  and  Mr.  Don  Kood  of  their  deep 
concern.  I  was  happ:  r  to  learn  from  the 
Committee  on  Agrici  ilture  that  the  res- 
erations  expressed  ly  those  gentlemen 
had  been  met  in  the  markup  of  the  bill 
in  the  committee  yesterday  and  conse- 
quently I  am  happy  i  o  rise  in  support  of , 
the  bill  as  now  report'  id. 

I  hope  that  the  improved  forestry 
methods  contain  a  i;reat  deal  to  make 
the  lands  more  proc  uctive  and  to  save 
waste  that  we  find  in  the  national  forests 
and  that  they  can  give  us  the  sdeld  so 
necessary  in  the  mijltiple-use  concepts 
which  we  hope  will  govern  the  use  of 
these  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  ho  le  this  bill  will  pass 
handsomely  today. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  yie  d  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  T^e  intent  of  the  bill 


is  not  to  change  the 
the  House  Committee 
the  Committee  on 
Affairs,  as  is  stated  ii 
tleman  has  submitted 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  that  is  correct.  The  committee  has 
no  intent  nor  desire  to  extend  its  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  to(  properly  reside  in 
any  other  committee!  of  Congress. 


urisdiction  between 
on  Agriculture  and 
terior  and  Insular 
the  report  the  gen- 
wlth  the  bill? 


Mr.  MELCHER.  I 
port  where  it  refers 


selieve  that  the  re- 
to  national  forests 


from  public  domain  1 1  subject  to  our  con 
cern,  because  rule  X]  as  it  relates  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agrl 
culture  states  in  section  Km) 

Forestry  In  general,  and  forest  reserves 
other  than  those  created  from  the  public 
domain. 


The  gentleman  is 
the  forest  is  in  the 
under  rule  Xl-lO(a) 

Forest  reserves  and 
from  the  public  domain 
Jurisdiction  of  the  C 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  ciin 
gentleman  it  is  not  c  ur 
the  existing  jurisdict  on 
tee  on  Agriculture  ir 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I 


iware  that  much  of 
public  domain  and 

Rational  parks  created 

remain  under  the 

dmmittee  on  Interior 


only  say  to  the 
desire  to  extend 
of  the  Commit- 
any  way. 
think  the  point  as 
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established  by  the  gentleman  Is  that  this 
bill's  passage  is  not  meant  to  change  the 
juiisdiction  under  the  rules,  the  question 
between  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Is  abundantly  clear  and  the 
gentleman  has  no  intent  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  change  that  status. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Forests  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  that  my  answer  is 
"Yes,"  in  the  afBrmative. 

Ml".  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
considermg  legislation  today  of  major 
environmental  importance. 

We  are  talking  about  a  bill  that  will 
affect  nearly  one-tenth  of  all  the  land  in 
oui*  Nation,  half  of  our  standing  saw- 
timber,  outstanding  recreational  oppor- 
tunities that  In  a  quarter  of  a  century  will 
average  600  million  visits  annually,  vital 
watersheds  In  most  of  the  country's  main 
river  systems,  home  for  one-third  of  our 
big  game,  and  most  of  our  classified 
wilderness. 

How  we  plan  for  and  manage  these 
magnificent  resources  is  a  game  with  big 
stakes.  Unless  we  take  bold  and  imagina- 
tive action  now,  the  odds  against  us  In 
this  game  are  going  to  grow.  The  bill  we 
are  considering  today,  the  Forest  and  Re- 
lated Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974, 
offers  us  an  opportunity  to  lessen  those 
odds — a  chance,  in  fact,  to  get  ahead  of 
the  game.  For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  this 
is  extremely  important.  For  Oregon,  it  Is 
vital.  More  than  half  of  Oregon  Is  owned 
and  managed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  my  district  alone  there  are  nine 
national  forests. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  particularly  the  Sub- 
committee on  Forests,  for  the  hard  work 
and  effort  they  have  put  into  the  writing 
of  this  bill.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  more 
than  a  decade  of  growing  concern,  and 
at  least  5  years  of  intense  discussion  by 
the  Forest  Service  itself,  private  timber 
companies,  environmental  and  recrea- 
tional organizations,  and  the  Congress. 

With  the  accelerating  demand  for 
timber  from  our  national  forests  and  the 
increased  concern  for  their  environmen- 
tal and  recreational  potential,  the  ques- 
tion of  forest  and  resource  management 
has  become  a  difficult  and  hotly  debated 
subject.  There  have  been  at  least  five  ma- 
jor private  and  public  studies  of  the 
problem  In  the  last  5  years.  There  have 
been  lawsuits.  There  have  been  increased 
demands  on  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  And  there 
have  been  strong  disagreements  over  the 
budget  and  personnel  levels  necessary  for 
these  agencies  to  meet  the  tasks  as- 
signed them. 

The  last  three  times  I  testified  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  I  have 
sought  considerable  increases  In  Forest 
Service  funding  to  meet  both  present 
management  needs  and  necessary  re- 
forestation efforts.  Yet  the  problem  of 
what  level  of  funding  should  actually  be 
committed  and  how  best  to  meet  the  di- 
verse demands  of  multiple  use  has  not 
been  resolved  because,  imtil  now,  there 
really  has  been  no  blueprint  of  where  we 
want  to  go  and  how  we  should  get  there. 


The  Forest  and  Related  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974  is  a  good  answer  to  that 
problem.  It  requires  both  the  long-range 
planning  we  so  desperately  need,  and  a 
mechanism  for  evaluating  budget  re- 
quests realistically.  It  also  addresses  it- 
self to  the  question  of  forest  roads. 

The  long-run  possibilities  of  Improv- 
ing timber  supplies  without  unbalancing 
the  delicate  scale  of  multiple  usage  are 
potentially  great.  But,  as  the  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy  accu- 
rately states,  full  funding,  high-quality 
management,  and  a  balanced  program 
are  imperatives. 

The  goals  we  seek  are  attainable  only 
If  we  resolve  the  problem  of  forest  roads, 
and  only  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
willing  to  commit  itself  to  Intensive  tim- 
ber management  in  a  timely  manner  on 
the  lands  where  timber  will  continue  to 
be  the  primary  use,  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate fimds  for  high-quality  administra- 
tion. 

But  that  will  not  be  enough.  We  must 
also  require  a  balanced  program  with 
adequate  funding  to  lessen  the  impact  of 
timber  harvesting  on  other  resources, 
and  to  develop  and  manage  the  recrea- 
tion, wildlife,  watershed,  and  range  re- 
sources in  harmony  with  timber  produc- 
tion and  the  protection  of  environmental 
values. 

Events  of  the  past  several  years  have 
strongly  emphasized  that  the  leading 
conservation  organizations  and  the  pub- 
lic will  resist  increased  timber  production 
from  the  national  forests  if  it  is  not 
within  the  framework  of  a  high-quality, 
balanced  program. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day wiU  provide  us  with  a  blueprint  for 
that  program,  and  a  necessary  gage  for 
costs.  The  costs  will  be  high,  as  I  said, 
and  the  problems  difficult.  But  at  least 
we  can  finally  establish  rules  for  the 
game. 

Our  timber  lands  are  our  greatest  re- 
newable natural  resource — but  only  If 
we  take  the  time  £md  effort  to  renew 
them. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  pendtog  bill  and  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Mr.  Poage,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Forests,  Mr. 
Rarick,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  diligent  and  expeditious 
way  that  they  have  moved  this  bill 
forward. 

This  is  a  constructive  conservation  bill 
which,  when  enacted  into  law,  should 
measurably  assist  the  American  people 
in  realizing  the  multiple-use  benefits 
that  will  come  from  a  sustained  yield  of 
the  renewable  resources  of  our  Nation's 
forest  and  rangeland.  It  will  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiire  to  pace  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  so  that  the 
Federal  lands  under  the  Department's 
administration  can  make  an  effective 
contribution  to  oiu-  resources  on  a  long- 
term  basis.  In  addition,  through  the 
device  of  the  national  assessment  it  will 
be  possible  for  other  Federal,  State,  and 
private  managers  of  forest  and  range- 
land  to  have  a  better  focus  on  how  their 
management  efforts  can  support  needed 
national  goals. 


The  heart  of  this  bill,  as  the  Senate 
bill.  Is  cooperation  In  gathering  facts, 
assessing  what  they  mean,  formulating 
programs  and  seeing  that  the  ways  and 
means  are  applied  to  carry  them  out.  It 
Includes  a  number  of  programs  that  are 
designed  to  aid  the  States  and  to  assist 
the  owners  of  forest  and  rangeland  with 
advice  and  material  assistance.  The  Fed- 
eral role  goes  considerably  further  on 
the  Federal  lands— here  the  responsi- 
bility is  to  act — ^for  these  are  lands  im- 
der  Federal  administration.  The  whole 
range  of  services  that  GCS,  FHA,  and 
other  agricultural  programs  bring  to  the 
nu-al  landowner,  farmer,  and  rancher, 
ought  to  be  brought  into  play  by  the  Sec- 
retary so  that  these  landowners  will  se- 
cure the  help  they  deserve  In  promoting 
the  best  management  of  their  land. 

Although  I  do  support  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  I  do  have  questions 
about  the  section  on  forest  roads  and 
trails  contained  in  section  8  of  the  House 
biU. 

Over  the  years  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  has  given  comprehensive  con- 
sideration to  the  need  for  a  sovmd  au- 
thorization for  forest  roads  and  trails. 
The  committee  conservatively  raised  the 
authorizations  and  requested  that  spe- 
cial emphasis  be  given  to  constructing 
multipurpose  access  roads  with  ap- 
propriated funds.  In  contrast,  the  Exec- 
utive has  failed  to  use  the  full  authoriza- 
tion and.  Instead  has  secured  roads  that 
are  only  to  the  standard  needed  for  tim- 
ber harvesting  by  "back-door"  financ- 
ing— reducing  the  price  of  timber  sold  by 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  road  needed 
to  harvest  that  timber.  Last  year  the  ad- 
ministration impounded  substantisJ 
blocks  of  the  funds  appropriated  as  part 
of  a  shift  in  emphasis,  but  which  directly 
contradicts  the  law. 

On  March  15, 1974, 1  pointed  out  these 
contradictions  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, expressing  my  interest  in  retahi- 
ing  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill  In 
section  9.  This  would  require  the  Execu- 
tive to  use  the  current  year  authoriza- 
tion for  forest  roads  and  trails  before 
utilizing  the  timber  revenue  reduction 
method  which  would  become  only  a 
method  of  financing. 

While  the  broad  purpose  of  this  bill 
has  my  support,  I  do  favor  the  stronger 
Senate  version  on  this  section  of  the  bill. 
I  have  enjoyed  a  long  and  close  working 
relationship  with  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
chief  Senate  sponsor  of  the  bill.  I  com- 
mend and  support  his  effort  to  set  a 
priority  in  the  use  of  appropriated  funds 
for  road  construction  while  still  per- 
mitting needed  roads  to  be  constructed 
where  timber  purchasers  can  properly  do 
this  work.  The  Senate  language  is  a_sen- 
sible  restriction  on  "back-door"  spend- 
ing. 

When  this  bill  started  on  Its  way  there 
was  considerable  argument  among  vari- 
ous groups  concerned  with  resource  con- 
servation. One  of  the  most  important 
things  which  has  occurred  In  the  past 
several  months  Is  agreement  on  many 
important  things.  The  goal  of  this  bill 
is  to  secure  for  the  American  people  a 
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solid,  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
resources  on  our  forest  and  rangeland 
instead  of  a  series  of  well  Intended  but 
disjointed  separate  assessments  of  re- 
sources. This  will  permit  more  rational 
planning  for  multiple  use  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis  both  in  the  private  sector  and 
the  public  sector. 

This  legislation  wisely  provides  for 
regular  review  and  reconsideration  of  the 
situations  so  that  timely  action  can  be 
taken  to  meet  present  and  future  re- 
source needs. 

In  Miimesota,  this  bill  will  help  us  to 
enlarge  and  perfect  the  multiple  use  of 
our  Nation's  forest  lands.  State  and  pri- 
vate woodlands.  We  do  not  have  the  type 
of  rangeland  in  Minnesota  that  exists  in 
the  States  to  the  West  and  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Federal,  as  well  as 
non-Federal  lands  of  that  region.  It 
would  be  my  hope,  based  on  the  experi- 
ence thai  I  have  gained  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  pave  the  way  for  a  renewed 
constructive  recognition  of  how  im- 
portant these  lands  are  to  vital  water- 
shed and  wildlife  resources  for  our 
Nation. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  Is  to  be 
commended  for  its  prompt  attention  to, 
this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
15283),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) ,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agricultui-e  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2296) 
to  provide  for  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  protect,  develop, 
and  enhance  the  environment  of  certain 
of  the  Nation's  lands  and  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2296 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  protect,  de- 
velop, and  enhance  the  environment  of 
certain  of  the  Nation's  lands  and  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Forest  and  Range- 
land  Environmental  Management  Act  of 
1974". 

Sec.  2.  FiKDiNos. — The  Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that — 

(a)  the  air,  soil,  water,  plants,  and  animals 
are  resources  that  are  finite  and  renewable, 

(b)  the  minerals  are  not  a  renewable  re- 
source, 

(c)  the  conservation  of  the  environment 
and  esthetic  values  Is  essential  to  achieving 


an    ecologically    bea 
functioning  resource  1 
id)    the  United  St 
with  land  bearing,   i 
forest  trees  as  Its  p 


by    and    economically 
lase, 

ites  Is  richly  endowed 
T  capable  of  bearing, 
rlnclpal  vegetal  cover, 
land  bearing,  or  capkble  of  bearing  forage 
as  Its  principal  vegelJEa  cover  and  other  as- 
sociated lands,  some  lof  which  contain  both 
types  of  cover,  whlc^  lands  by  their  very 
nature  produce,  or  aae  capable  of  producing 
multiple  renewable  resources,  products,  and 
benefits,  I 

(e)  the  malntenan 
of  these  lands  and  tJ 
are  vital  to  the  Natlo 

(f)  the  Forest  Ser 


p  and  wise  management 
eir  renewable  resources 
rs  vigor. 

^ce.  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the  "Forest 
Service"),  Is  responsible  for  essential  pro- 
grams and  services  t^hlch  must  be  main- 
tained on  an  Integratf  d  basis.  Including  pro- 
grams to  aid  private'  and  State  forest  land 
mansigers  through  tooperatlve  efforts  to 
achieve  resource  management  goals,  pro- 
grams of  research  which  produce  knowledge 
that  can  be  dlssemlnaifced  to  Improve  achieve- 
ments, and  through  the  management  of  the 
National  Forest  System, 

(g)  comprehensive]  Inventories  and  plan- 
ning are  needed  to  aecure  the  greatest  net 
public  benefit  from  Forest  Service  cooper- 
ative programs,  research,  and  National  For- 
est System  managemebt, 

(h)  proper  levels  if  funding  for  Invest- 
ment in  managing  th*  various  activities  and 
programs  of  the  Forest  Service  are  essential 
to  achieving  and  sustaining  the  optimum 
potential  flow  of  bepeflts  from  renewable 
resoiirces  on  a  balanced  and  timely  basis, 

(1)  the  National  Forest  System  Is  made  up 
of  diverse  lands.  In  cifrerent  geographic  re- 
gions, with  many  Ecological  associations 
which  vary  In  their  relation  to  the  lands  and 
people  in  each  region,  I 

(j)  the  National  Fotest  System  was  estab- 
lished and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
Insuring  a  continuing  yield  of  net  benefits 
and  resources  for  th(  enjoyment  and  well- 
being  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
that  the  citizens  of  th  b  United  States  expect, 
and  are  entitled  to  r«  celve,  the  full  yield  of 
benefits  and  resources  as  set  forth  In  the 
Multple-Use  Sustain  id- Yield  Act  of  1960 
(16  U.S.C.  528-531);  a  ad  that  there  win  be  a 
continuing  demand  fur  the  benefits  and  re- 
sources avaUable  froia  the  National  Forest 
System, 

(k)  It  is  essential  t  lat  the  organization  of 
service  to  be  provldei  1  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Forest  Service  shall  be 
designed  and  maintained  to  meet  local,  re- 
gional, and  national  needs  conunensurate 
with  the  relative  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  coi  ts. 

Sec.  3.  Renewable  B  esource  Assessment. — 
(a)  In  recognition  o:  the  vital  Importance 
of  America's  renewable  resources  of  the  for- 
est, range,  and  other  Associated  lands  to  the 
Nation's  social  and  eo  >nomic  well-being,  and 
of  the  necessity  for  a  long  term  perspective 
In  planning  and  un  lertaklng  related  na- 
tional renewable  resoi  rce  programs,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultun  ,  through  the  Forest 
Service,  shaU  prepare  a  National  Renewable 
Resource  Assessment  [(hereinafter  caUed  the 
"Assessment").  The  Ateessment  shall  be  pre- 
pared not  later  than  December  31,  1974,  and 
shall  be  updated  during  1979  and  each  tenth 
year  thereafter,  and  sliaU  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to —  I 

( 1 )  an  analysis  of  present  and  anticipated 
uses,  demand  for,  andjsupply  of  these  renew- 
able resources,  with  cbnslderatlon  of  the  In- 
ternational resource  situation,  and  an  em- 
phasis of  pertinent  supply  and  demand  and 
price  relationship  trei^s; 

(2)  a  general  Inveiitory  of  these  present 
and  potential  renewable  resources  and  op- 
portunities for  Improving  their  yield  of  tan- 
gible and  Intangible  coods  and  services  to- 
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gether  with  estimates  of  Investment  costs 
and  direct  and  indirect  returns  to  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment; 

(3)  a  description  of  Forest  Service  pro- 
grams and  responsibilities  in  research,  co- 
operative programs,  and  management  of  the 
National  Forest  System,  their  interrelation- 
ships, and  the  relationship  of  these  programs 
and  responsibilities  to  public  and  private  ac- 
tivities; and 

(4)  a  discussion  of 
slderatlons,  laws,  regu 
tors  expected  to  sign 
affect  the  use,  owner; 
of  these  lands. 

(b)  To  assure  the  a|aUabllity  of  adequate 
data  and  scientific  1 
development  of  the 
the  McSweeney-McNaBy  Act  of  May  22,  1928 
(45  Stat.  702,  as  ameaded,  16  U.S.C.  581h), 
is  hereby  amended  to  fead  as  follows 


important  policy  con- 
ations, and  other  fac- 
icantly  influence  and 
lip,  and  management 


ormatlon  needed  for 
essment,  section  9  of 


"The  Secretary  of  Ag 
thorlzed  and  directed 
rent   a  comprehensive 
of  the  present  and  prd 


'Iculture  is  hereby  au- 
make  and  keep  cur- 
survey   and   analysis 
spectlve  conditions  of 


and  requirements  for  the  renewable  resources 
of  the  forest  and  range  lands  of  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  aiid  possessions,  and  of 
the  supplies  of  such  ranewable  resources,  in- 
cluding a  determination  of  the  present  and 
potential  productivity]  of  the  land,  and  of 
such  other  facts  as  may  be  necessary  and 
useful  In  the  detemjination  of  ways  and 
means  needed  to  balance  the  demand  for 
and  supply  of  these  renewable  resources, 
benefits  and  uses  In  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  tae  survey  and  analysis 


under  such  plans  as 
be  fair  and  equitable 
appropriate  officials  o^ 


le  may  determine  to 

and  cooperate  with 

each  State,  territory, 


or  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  either 
through  them  or  directly  with  private  or 
other  agencies.  There  e  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  Bums|  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cajTy  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  Renewable  REsotracE  Program. — 
In  order  to  provide  |or  consideration  and 
periodic  review  of  proi 
and  administration  ol 
System,  for  research 
and  prlvat«  program; 
other  Forest  Service  afctlvities  in  relation  to 
the  flndlngs  of  the  Assessment,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  President  a  Renewable  Resource  Pro- 


ams  for  management 
the  National  Forest 

for  cooperative  State 
and  for  conduct  of 


gram  (hereinafter  ca 
which  shall  provide 
protection,  managemei 
the  National  Forest  Sj 
development  roads  ai 
tlve  programs  on  non- 
research.  The  Prograr 
accordance  with  prlno 


led  the  "Program") 
appropriate  detail  for 
t,  and  development  of 
item.  Including  forest 
trails,  for  coopera- 
'ederal  lands,  and  for 
shall  be  developed  in 
pies  set  forth  In  the 


pe-year  period  begin- 

at  least  each  of  the 

let  following  such  pe- 


Multlple-Use  Sustained-Yield  Act  of  June 
12.  1960  (74  Stat.  215;  1 16  U.S.C.  528-31).  the 
National  Environmen-nal  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(86  Stat.  852;  42  17.S.C.  4321-47),  and 
other  applicable  legislation.  The  Program 
shall  be  prepared  not]  later  than  December 
31.  1974,  to  cover  the  i 
nlng  July  1,  1975,  and 
four  fiscal  decades  net 

rlod,  and  shall  be  updated  no  later  than 
during  the  flrst  half  oi  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1980,  and  thelfirst  half  of  each  fifth 
fiscal  year  thereafter  lo  cover  at  least  each 
of  the  four  flscal  decades  beginning  next 
after  such  updating,  "rhe  Program  shaU  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  An  Inventory  of  it  full  range  of  specific 
needs  and  opportunities  for  both  public 
and  private  program  Investments.  The  In- 
ventory shaU  differentiate  between  activities 
which  are  of  a  capital  nature  and  those 
which   are  of  an  ope^tlonal   nature. 

(2)  Specific  identifldatlon  of  Program  out- 
puts, results  anticipated,  and  benefits  asso- 
ciated with  Investments  In  such  a  manner 
that  the  anticipated  jcosts  can  be  directly 
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compared  with  the  total  related  benefits  and 
direct  and  Indirect  returns  to  the  Federal 
Gtovernment. 

(3)  A  discussion  of  priorities  for  accom- 
plishment of  Inventoried  program  needs. 

Sec.  5.  National  Forest  System  Resource 
INVENTORIES. — As  a  part  of  the  Assessment 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  develop 
and  maintain  on  a  continuing  basis  a  com- 
prehensive and  appropriately  detailed  inven- 
tory of  all  I^tional  Forest  System  lands  and 
renewable  resources.  This  Inventory  shall  be 
kept  current  so  as  to  reflect  changes  in  con- 
ditions and  Identify  new  and  emerging  re- 
sources and  values. 

Sec.  6.  National  Forest  Ststem  Resottrce 
Planning. — (a)  As  a  part  of  the  Program 
provided  for  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shaU  develop,  maintain,  and,  as 
appropriate,  revise  land  and  resource  use 
plans  for  units  of  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem, coordinated  with  the  land  use  plan- 
ning processes  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  other  Federal   agencies. 

(b)  In  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  land  use  plans,  the  Secretary  shall  use  a 
systematic  Interdisciplinary  approach  to 
achieve  Integrated  consideration  of  physical, 
biological,  economic,  and  other  sciences. 

Sec.  7.  Cooperation  in  Resottrce  Plan- 
ning.— The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
the  Assessment,  resource  siwveys,  and  Pro- 
grams prepared  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  States 
and  other  organizations  in  planning  the  pro- 
tection, use,  and  management  of  renewable 
resources  on  non-Federal  land. 

Sec  8.  National  Participation. — (a)  In 
order  that  the  optimum  benefits  wUl  be  bet- 
ter assured  to  each  generation  of  citizens 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  utilize 
such  participation.  Including  public  hear- 
ings, meetings,  and  advisory  groups,  as  he 
deems  appropriate  and  has  provided  for  by 
regulation  for  the  development  of  the  Assess- 
ment, Program,  resource  inventories,  and 
planning  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

(b)  On  the  date  Congress  first  convenes  In 
1975  and  foUowlng  each  updating  of  the  As- 
sessment and  the  Program,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  when  it  con- 
venes, the  Assessment  as  set  forth  In  section 
3  of  this  Act  and  the  Program  as  set  forth 
in  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Congress  shall  hold  public  hearings 
on  said  Assessment  and  Program,  and  within 
one  year  after  submission  to  the  Congress,  the 
Congress  shaU  by  resolution  establish  a  state- 
ment of  policy  which  shall  be  a  guide  to  the 
President  in  framing  flscal  budgets  for  Forest 
Service  and  related  agencies'  activities  for 
the  five  or  ten  year  Program  period  beginning 
during  the  term  of  such  Congress. 

(d)  Within  ninety  days  after  convening, 
each  <3ongress  shall  publicly  review  the  state- 
ment of  policy  developed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  make  such  modifications  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  guide  to  the 
President  in  framing  the  budgets  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  during  the  two  flscal  years 
beginning  thereafter. 

(e)  Commencing  with  the  flscal  budget  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  requests  pre- 
sented by  the  President  to  the  Congress  cover- 
ing Forest  Service  and  related  agencies'  ac- 
tivities shall  express  in  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative terms  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  projected  under  that 
budget  meet  the  policies  established  by  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  of  this  section.  In  any  case  In  which 
such  budget  so  presented  recommends  a 
course  which  faUo  to  meet  the  policies  so  es- 
tablished, the  President  shall  speclficaUy  set 
forth  the  reason  or  reasons  for  so  recom- 
mending and  shall  state  his  reason  or  rea- 
sons for  requesting  the  Congress  to  approve 
the  lesser  programs  or  policies  presented: 
Provided,  That  amounts  appropriated  for 
purposes  covered  by  the  resolution  described 


In  subsection  (c),  as  modified,  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  for  which  appropri- 
ated, except  to  the  extent  that  ( 1 )  the  appro- 
priation Act  provides  specifically  for  discre- 
tion as  to  such  expenditures,  or  (2)  the  Pres- 
ident finds  that  because  of  events  occurring 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  such  appro- 
priation Act,  such  expenditure  would  fail  to 
accomplish  its  purpose. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion that  will  aid  Congress  in  its  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities and  Improve  the  accountability 
of  agency  expenditures  and  activities,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  an  annual  report 
which  evaluates  the  component  elements  of 
the  Program  required  to  be  prepared  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  which  shaU  be  furnished  to 
the  Congress  at  the  time  of  submission  of  the 
annual  fiscal  budget  commencing  with  the 
third  flscal  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(g)  These  annual  evaluation  reports  shall 
set  forth  progress  in  Implementing  the  Pro- 
gram required  to  be  prepared  by  section  4 
of  this  Act  together  with  accomplishments 
of  this  Program  as  they  relate  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Assessment.  Objectives  shovild  be 
set  forth  In  qualitative  and  quantitative 
terms  and  accomplishments  should  be  re- 
ported accordingly.  The  report  shall  contain 
appropriate  measurements  of  pertinent  costs 
and  benefits.  The  evaluation  shall  assess  the 
balance  between  economic  factors  and  en- 
vironmental quality.  Program  beneflts  shall 
be  considered  In  a  broad  context  and  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  environmental 
quality  factors  such  as  esthetics,  public  ac- 
cess, wildlife  habitat,  recreational  and  wil- 
derness use,  and  economic  factors  such  as 
the  excess  of  cost  savings  over  the  value  of 
foregone  beneflts  and  the  rate  of  return  on 
renewable  resources. 

(h)  The  reports  shall  Indicate  plans  for 
implementing  corrective  action  and  recom- 
mendations for  new  legislation  where 
warranted. 

(1)  The  reports  shall  be  structured  for 
Congress  In  concise  summary  form  with 
necessary  detailed  data  In  appendices. 

Sec.  9.  National  Forest  Ststem  Program 
Elements. — (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  action  as  will  assure  that  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  renewable  re- 
sources of  the  National  Forest  System  is  in 
fuU  accord  with  the  concepts  for  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield  of  products  and 
senlces  as  set  forth  In  the  Multiple-Use 
Sustained-Yield  Act  of  1960  (16  U.S.C. 
528-531).  To  further  these  concepts,  the 
Congress  hereby  sets  the  year  2000  as  the 
target  year  when  the  renewable  resources 
of  the  National  Forest  System  shall  be  in 
an  operating  posture  whereby  all  backlogs 
of  needed  treatment  for  their  restoration 
shall  be  reduced  to  a  current  basis  and  the 
major  portion  of  planned  intensive  multiple- 
use  sustalned-yleld  management  procedures 
shall  be  installed  and  operating  on  an  en- 
vironmentally sound  basis.  The  annual 
budget  shall  contain  requests  for  funds  for 
an  orderly  program  to  eliminate  such  back- 
logs: Provided,  That  when  the  Secretary 
flnds  that  (l)  the  backlog  of  areas  that  wlU 
beneflt  by  such  treatment  has  been  elim- 
inated, (2)  the  cost  of  treating  the  remainder 
of  such  area  exceeds  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental beneflts  to  be  secured  from  their 
treatment,  or  (3)  the  total  supplies  of  the 
renewable  resource  of  the  United  States  are 
adequate  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  the 
American  people,  the  budget  request  for 
these  elements  of  restoration  may  be  ad- 
justed accordingly. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  instal- 
lation of  a  proper  system  of  transportation 
to  service  the  National  Forest  System,  as  Is 
provided  for  In  Public  Law  88-657.  the  Act  of 
October  13.  1964  (16  U.S.C.  532-538).  shall 
be  carried  forward  in  time  to  meet  antici- 
pated needs  on  an  economical  and  envlron- 
mentaUy  sound  basis,  and  the  method  chosen 


for  financing  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  transportation  system  should  be 
such  as  U)  enhance  local,  regional,  and  na- 
tional beneflts.  If  for  any  flscal  year  the 
budget  request  for  appropriations  for  forest 
development  roads  and  trails  (including  the 
amount  available  under  the  fourteenth  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Forest  Service"  of 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  ( 16  U.S.C.  601 )) , 
is  less  than  the  amounts  authorized  therefor, 
or  a  portion  of  such  appropriation  is  subse- 
quently Impounded,  the  amount  of  construc- 
tion under  clause  (2)  of  the  Act  of  October 
13,  1964  (16  U.S.C.  535).  for  such  flscal  year 
shall  be  reduced  below  such  amount  of  fl- 
nanclng  dtirlng  the  preceding  flscal  year  by 
an  equivalent  sum.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  impoundiag  includes — 

(1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  of  budget  authority 
(whether  by  establishing  reserves  or  other- 
wise) appropriated  for  forest  development 
roads  and  trgiils,  and  the  termination  of  au- 
thorized projects  for  which  appropriations 
have  been  made,  and 

(2)  any  other  type  of  Executive  action  or 
inaction  which  effectively  precludes  the  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  of  authorized  budget 
authority  or  the  creation  of  obligations  by 
contract  in  advance  of  appropriations  as  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law  for  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails. 

In  applying  the  authority  granted  by  the 
Act  of  October  13.  1964  (16  U.S.C.  532-538), 
the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
avoiding  actions  which  may  unduly  impair 
revenues  received  and  thus  affect  adverse- 
ly payments  to  particular  counties  within 
the  National  Forest  System  made  under  the 
sixth  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Forest 
Service"  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  (16 
U.S.C.  500) .  or  under  section  33  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  XSS.C.  1012) , 
but  nothmg  in  this  sentence  shall  be  con- 
strued to  reduce  timber  sale  offerings  with 
provisions  for  purchaser  road  construction, 
the  net  effect  of  which  will  be  to  Increase 
revenues  from  which  such  payments  are 
made  to  counties. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  National  Forest  System  De- 
fined.— Congress  declares  that  the  National 
Forest  System  consists  of  units  of  forest, 
range,  and  related  lands  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Its  territories,  united  mto 
a  nationaUy  significant  system  dedicated  to 
the  long-term  benefits  for  present  and  future 
generations,  and  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  include  all  such  areas  into  one 
integral  system.  The  "National  Forest  Sys- 
tem" shall  include  all  national  forest  lands 
reserved  or  withdrawn  from  the  public  do- 
main of  the  United  States,  all  national  for- 
est lands  acquired  through  piu-chase.  ex- 
change, donation,  or  other  means,  the  na- 
tional grasslands  and  land  utilization  proj- 
ects administered  under  title  HI  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (50  Stat. 
525,  7  U.S.C.  1010-1012)  and  other  lands, 
waters,  or  Interests  therein  which  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Forest  Service  or  are  desig- 
nated for  administration  through  the  Ft.  rest 
Service  as  a  part  of  said  system. 

(b)  Organization. — The  on-the-ground 
field  offices,  field  supervisory  offices,  and  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Forest  Services  shaU  be  so 
situated  as  to  provide  the  optimum  level  of 
convenient,  useful  services  to  the  public,  giv- 
ing priority  to  the  maintenance  and  location 
of  facilities  in  rural  areas  and  towns  near 
the  national  forest  and  Forest  Service  pro- 
gram locations  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards in  section  901(b)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 30,  1970  (84  Stat.  1383),  as  amended. 

MOTION    offered    by     MR.    RARICK 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Rarick:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  in  S.  2296  and 
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Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
15283,  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

To  provide  for  Che  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  protect,  develop,  and 
enhance  the  productivity  and  environmental 
values  of  certain  "of  the  Nations  lands  and 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  15283)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS TO  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  2137)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  953,  20  U.S.C. 
65a) ,  relating  to  the  National  Museum  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  said  act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.  2137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(a)  (4)  of  the  National  Museiun  Act  of  1866 
(20  U.S.C.  66a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  semicolon  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  with  emphasis  on  mviseum  con- 
servation and  the  development  of  a  national 
Institute  for  museiun  conservation". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no 
more  than  $1,000,(X)0  shall  be  appropriated 
annually  through  fiscal  year  1977,  of  which 
no  less  than  $200,000  annually  shall  be 
allocated  and  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  2(a)(4)    of  this  Act.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consxune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  2137,  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying  out 


the  purposes  of 
Act  of  1966. 

S.  2137  would  auihorize  appropriations 
of  not  to  exceed  si  million  per  year  to 
the  Smithsonian  listitution  for  the  pur 
poses  of  the  National  Museum  Act  of 
1966  for  fiscal  yeari  1975, 1976, 1977.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  present  level  of 
authorized  f imdini :  for  this  act  and  In 
accord  with  the  3 -year  reauthorization 
period  previously  applicable.  The  bill 
would  also  allocat<  $200,000  annually  of 
any  sums  appropri  ited  for  museum  con- 
servation efforts  ai  d  the  development  of 
a  national  institu;e  for  museum  con- 
servation. 

The  National  Mx  useum  Act  of  1966,  di- 
rected the  Smiths  >nian  to  engage  in  a 
continuing  study  ol  museum  problems,  to 
conduct  training  a  id  museum  practices, 
to  perform  resear;h  in  museum  tech- 
niques, and  to  cooperate  with  govern- 
mental agencies  concerned  with  muse- 
ums. Pimds  appropriated  to  the  Smith- 
sonian for  the  implementation  of  the 
1966  act  are  mada  available,  by  grants 
and  contracts,  to  i  luseums,  professional 
associations,  and  ii  idividuals  after  thor- 
ough review  by  the  National  Museum  Act 
Advisory  Council. 

The  previous  au  horization  legislation 
allocated  $100,000  hi  any  appropriations 
to  each  of  the  Nat  ional  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  [Rational  Endowment 
for  the  Himianities  However,  the  endow- 
ments have  indicat  ;d  that  in  view  of  the 
substantially  Incres  sed  level  of  their  own 
appropriations,  the  se  allocations  are  no 
longer  necessary,  jiccordingly  they  will 
be  discontinued. 

Proposals  fundea  by  the  Smithsonian 
in  fiscal  year  1974  Included  stipend  sup- 
port for  graduate  training  and  conserva- 
tion, methods  of  handling  and  storing 
objects,  the  publicapion  of  works  on  craft 
documentation,  historical  preservation, 
and  museum  practfces  and  the  study  and 
analysis  of  new  mithods  relative  to  ex- 
hibit construction  knd  design. 

I  have  been  assmred  that  the  Smith- 
sonian's program  l|illy  complements  re- 
lated activities  of  the  endowments  and 
of  the  Library  of  Ccingress.  Departmental 
reports  on  this  measure  have  been  imi- 
formally  favorabU  and  the  OfiSce  of 
Management  and  Judget  has  indicated 
that  it  fully  suppor  s  the  bill. 

S.  2137  would  coitinue  the  Smithson- 
ian's fine  work  in  assisting  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  great  variety  of  artifacts  and 
objects  which  coinprise  our  national 
heritage  and  fomfc  the  basis  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  past.  These  artifacts 
and  objects  are  con  ^ined  in  our  Nation's 
more  than  5,000  mx  iseums  of  art,  science, 
and  history.  In  my  view  this  program  is 
most  worthwhile  jnd  merits  continued 
Pedersd  support.  Accordingly  I  urge  the 
approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  npay  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  thart  this 
is  one  of  the  sweet  sst  little  boondoggles 
around  this  place.  J  othing  Is  to  be  gained 
from  another  $1  nlllion  a  year  on  this 
thing,  but  I  know  i.  ow  futile  it  is  to  stop 
these  literally  clos^  corporation  boon 
doggies. 


National  Museum        I  just  looked  up 


very  serious  flnanc 
tion.  I  do  not  know 
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[the  vote  on  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  for  this 
deal  in  1970. 

I  do  not  know  of  knything  worthwhile 
that  has  been  accomplished  since  1970 
for  the  spending  of  |$1  million  a  year  for 
3  years. 

The  authorizatloii  for  this  boondoggle 
has  expired.  It  expi  red  yesterday,  and  if 
it  was  never  revived  it  woi^  never  be 


missed 

But  I  say  again, 
of  trying  to  save 
here,  despite  the  f  adt  that  we  are  in  very, 


I  realize  the  futility 
any  money  around 


al  trouble  as  a  na- 
how  many  working- 


men  it  takes  to  pui  together  $1  million 
in  tax  revenues  to  p  ly  for  boondoggles  of 
this  kind,  but  I  am]  sure  that  it  takes  a 
lot  of  them. 

However,  there  will  be  no  stopping  it, 
so  why  waste  more  itime?  A  majority  of 
you  will  jump  up  aid  vote  for  it.  or  sit 
still  and  vote  for  it.  Either  way,  and  the 
end  result  will  be  the  same.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  fiscal  lesponsibility  in  this 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unuess  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  lilse  to  expound  on  this 
subject,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  ok  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  nothing  further  to  add  than  what 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  has  already  said  about  this 
bill.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  this  facility,  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  worthy  cftuse,  and  I  hope  that 
the  House,  in  its  goi>d  judgment,  will  go 
along  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  iSpeaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for!  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tthe  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Neozi)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bUl  (S.  2137) .  I 

The  question  wa(s  taken  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  REFINE  PROdEDURES  FOR  AD- 
JUSTMENTS INI  MILITARY  COM- 
PENSATION 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biU 
(HJl.  15406)  to  aniend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  refine  the  procedures  for 
adjiistments  in  military  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  115406 

Be  it  enacted  by  vie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  op,  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  atsembled,  That  chapter 
1  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  amending  section  ipl  as  foUows: 

"(26)  'regiUar  compensation'  or  'regular 
mUltary  compensatlob  (RMC)'  means  the 
total  of  the  following  elements  that  a  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service  accrues  or  receives, 
directly  or  indirectlyl  In  cash  or  In  kind 
every  payday:  basic  pfcy,  basic  allowance  for 
quarters,  basic  allowaace  for  subsistence;  and 
Federal  tax  advantage  accruing  to  the  afore- 
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mentioned  allowances  because  they  are  not 
subject  to  Federal  Income  tax." 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  3  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  amending  section  203(a) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  within 
each  pay  grade  are  those  prescribed  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  1009  of  this  title." 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  amending  section  402(a)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
each  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who 
Is  entitled  to  basic  pay  Is  entitled  to  a  basic 
allowance  for  subsistence  as  set  forth  In  this 
section." 

(2)  By  amending  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  402(b)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  al- 
lowance for  an  enlisted  member  who  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  the  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence  under  this  subsection  Is  at  the 
rate  prescribed  In  accordance  with  section 
1009  of  this  title." 

(3)  By  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 402(c)  to  read  as  follows:  "An  officer 
of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  entitled  to 
basic  pay  Is,  at  aU  times,  entitled  to  the 
basic  aUowance  for  subsistence  at  the 
monthly  rate  prescribed  In  accordance  with 
section  1009  of  this  title." 

(4)  By  repealing  section  402(d). 

(5)  By  redesignating  section  402(e)  as  sec- 
tion 402  (d),  and  section  402(f)  as  section 
402(e). 

(6)  By  amending  section  403(a)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  en- 
titled to  basic  pay  Is  entitled  to  a  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  at  the  monthly  rates 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  section  1009  of 
this  title,  according  to  the  pay  grade  in  which 
he  is  assigned  or  distributed  for  basic  pay 
purposes." 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  19  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  after  section  1008  and  Inserting 
a  corresponding  item  In  the  chapter  analysis: 
"§  1009.  Adjustments  of  compensation 

"(a)  Whenever  the  General  Schedule  of 
compensation  for  Federal  classified  employ- 
ees as  contained  In  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  Is  adjusted  upward,  the 
President  shall  Immediately  make  an  upward 
adjustment  in  the — 

"(1)  monthly  basic  pay  authorized  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  by  section 
203(a)  of  this  title; 

"(2)  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  au- 
thorized enlisted  members  and  officers  by 
section  402  of  this  title;  and 

"(3)  basic  allowance  for  quarters  author- 
ized members  of  the  uniformed  services  by 
section  403(a)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  An  adjustment  under  this  section 
shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  and 
shall— 

"(1)  carry  the  same  effective  date  as  that 
applying  to  the  compensation  adjustments 
provided  General  Schedule  employees; 

"(2)  be  based  on  the  rates  of  the  various 
elements  of  compensation  as  defined  In,  or 
made  under,  section  8  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1967  (Public  Law  90-207;  81  Stat. 
654) ,  section  402  or  403  of  this  title,  or  thU 
section;  and 

"(3)  provide  all  eligible  members  with  an 
Increase  in  each  element  of  compensation, 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
which  Is  of  the  same  percentage  as  the  over- 
all average  percentage  Increase  In  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  rates  of  basic  pay  for  civilian 
employees." 

Sec.  5.  UntU  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
upward  adjustment  In  the  rates  of  monthly 
basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 


ices made  by  the  President  under  section 
1009  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  as  added 
by  section  4  of  this  Act,  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  rates  of  monthly  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
authorized  by  section  203(a)  of  that  title 
are  those  prescribed  by  Executive  Order  11740 
of  October  3.  1973,  which  became  effective 
on  October  1,  1973. 

Sec.  6.  Until  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
upward  adjustment  In  the  rates  of  basic 
aUowance  for  subsistence  for  enlisted  mem- 
bers and  officers  made  by  the  President  under 
section  1009  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
as  added  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  rates  prescribed 
\mder  section  402  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  as  It  existed  on  the  date  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  shaU  continue  In 
effect. 

Sec.  7.  Until  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
adjustment  in  the  rates  of  basic  Jdlowance 
for  quarters  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  made  by  the  President  under  section 
1009  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  as  added 
by  section  4  of  this  Act.  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  rates  of  basic  aUowance 
for  quarters  prescribed  In  section  403(a)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  as  it  existed  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
shall  continue  In  effect. 

Sec.  8.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  December  16, 
1967  (Public  Law  90-207;  81  Stat.  654),  Is 
repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  Is  effective  upon  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  revise  the  method  of  allocating  com- 
parability pay  Increases  for  active-duty 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  so 
that  the  increases  are  distributed  among 
basic  pay,  quarters  allowance,  and  sub- 
sistence allowance.  At  present  the  in- 
creases go  entirely  into  basic  pay. 

This  present  procediu-e  results  in  the 
Government  giving  basic-pay  Increases 
related  In  i>art  to  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  housing  and  food  even  in  cases  where 
the  Government  Is  providing  the  housing 
and  the  food  for  personnel.  In  effect,  the 
Government  has  been  paying  twice  for 
some  factors  in  the  comparability  pay 
increases  under  the  present  law.  H.R. 
15406  will  eliminate  this  double  payment 
and  result  in  a  budgetary  savings. 

Public  Law  90-207  provides  that  when- 
ever salary  rates  for  civil  service  em- 
ployees under  the  General  Schedule  are 
adjusted  upward,  uniformed  services  pay 
will  be  comparably  increased.  General 
Schedule  salaries  are  adjusted  annually, 
based  on  comparability  with  private  in- 
dustry. The  annual  percentage  Increase 
In  General  Schedule  salaries  is  applied 
to  regular  military  compensation — 
RMC — which  is  defined  as  consisting  of 
basic  pay,  quarters  allowance  and  sub- 
sistence allowance — in  cash  and  In  kind, 
and  the  tax  advantage  on  these  allow- 
ances. However,  the  law  requires  that  the 
amoimt  of  the  Increase  be  applied  solely 
to  basic  pay.  Thus  basic  E>ay  Is  adjusted 
in  part  by  increases  applicable  to  quar- 
ters and  subsistence  allowances. 


Present  law  overstates  basic  pay  and 
imderstates  quarters  and  subsistence  al- 
lowances, resulting  in  allowances  appear- 
ing to  military  personnel  to  be  lower 
than  they  should  be.  Putting  the  in- 
creases into  the  allowances  as  well  as 
basic  pay  should  make  the  compensation 
system  more  understandable  to  military 
persoimel  In  the  future. 

H.R.  15406  will  retain  the  principle 
that  military  pay  raises  are  to  be  linked 
to  Federal  civilian  pay  increases.  The  bill 
will  change  the  method  of  allocating  pay 
raises.  Instead  of  putting  all  of  each  mil- 
itary pay  raise  solely  into  basic  pay.  fu- 
ture increases  will  be  allocated  to  the 
three  cash,  elements  of  RMC. 

To  illustrate  how  the  bill  works:  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  are  expected  to 
get  a  pay  increase  on  October  1  of  this 
year  of  approximately  6.2  percent.  An  in- 
crease for  military  personnel  under  pres- 
ent law  would  result  in  an  8.1-percent 
increase  in  basic  pay.  The  bUl  will  mean 
basic  pay,  quarters,  and  subsistence  al- 
lowances would  each  be  Increased  6.2 
percent. 

COST    SAVINGS 

It  is  estimated  that  the  bill  will  result 
In  savings  in  the  Defense  budget  In  fiscal 
year  1975  of  $157.8  million.  This  Is  based 
on  the  assumption  of  an  active-duty  pay 
raise  in  October  and  represents  the  sav- 
ings that  would  accrue  for  the  remaining 
9  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  estimated 
pay  increase  in  October  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel and,  therefore,  the  estimated  In- 
crease In  each  of  the  three  cash  elements 
of  military  pay  if  the  biU  passes.  Is  6.2 
percent. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cumulative 
5-year  savings  as  a  result  of  passsige  of 
this  bill  win  be  approximately  $3  billion. 
This  cannot  be  estimated  with  precision, 
however,  as  we  cannot  say  at  this  point 
how  much  civil  service  pay  and.  there- 
fore, military  compensation,  will  be  In- 
creased under  the  comparability  formula 
in  future  years. 

COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  REPORT 

This  bill  Is  a  legislative  proposal  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  was  also 
recommended  in  a  separate  study  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

The  only  change  made  In  the  legisla- 
tion by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  to  extend  the  comparability  in- 
creases to  a  relatively  small  group  of  en- 
listed personnel  who  get  subsistence  al- 
lowances under  special  rates.  There  are 
approximately  60.000  people  involved,  In- 
cluding military  recruiters.  They  get  sub- 
sistence allowances  under  a  special  for- 
mula designed  for  those  who  are  In  areas 
where  messing  and  other  facilities  of  the 
Government  are  not  available.  The  De- 
fense Department  proposal  would  have 
excluded  them  from  the  percentage  In- 
creases In  these  allowances  under  the 
comparability  formula.  The  committee 
believed  that  in  attempting  to  make  the 
compensation  system  more  rational  and 
to  make  increases  more  nearly  related  to 
the  costs  for  which  they  are  paid  the 
comparability  Increases  should  be  ap- 
plied to  all  enlisted  subsistence  allow- 
ances. The  committee,  therefore,  revised 
the  Defense  proposal  to  include  the  spe- 
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cial  subsistence  allowances  with  the  same 
percentage  increase  as  basic  pay  and 
other  allowances.  H.R.  15406,  therefore, 
is  the  proposal  recommended  by  the  De- 
fense Department  together  with  this 
modest  change. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  15406. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  bill  which 
will  attempt  to  provide  a  more  appro- 
priate method  of  increasing  pay  scales 
in  the  Armed  Forces  when  comparability 
pay  raises  are  made. 

As  you  know,  salaries  of  General 
Schedule  civil  service  employees  are  In- 
creased annually,  based  on  compara- 
bility with  private  industry.  MDitary 
compensation  is  increased  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  amount.  In  the  past 
these  increases  have  all  gone  into  basic 
pay  because  of  the  wording  of  the  law. 
This  has  required  a  higher  percentage 
Increase  than  for  civil  servants,  since 
basic  pay  makes  up  only  about  75  percent 
of  the  regular  militarj'  compensation. 
The  law  says  regular  military  compensa- 
tion— which  Includes  basic  pay,  quarters 
allowance,  subsistence  allowance,  and  the 
tax  advantage  on  these  allowances— is  to 
be  equated  with  civilian  salaries. 

H.R.  15406  would  simply  change  the 
formula  so  that  the  same  percentage  in- 
crease as  civil  servants  get  would  go  into 
basic  pay,  quarters  allowance,  and  sub- 
sistence allowance.  That  way  raises  will 
be  equated  to  costs  they  are  designed  to 
defray.  The  bill  wlU  save  money  by  end- 
ing the  practice  of  the  Gtovemment 
giving  pay  increases  based  on  Increased 
food  and  housing  costs  to  the  people  who 
are  fed  and  quartered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  should  also  make  the  com- 
pensation system  more  understandable 
to  military  personnel  as  it  will  gradually 
bring  the  allowances  into  line  with  the 
costs  these  allowances  are  designed  to 
meet. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R 
15406. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  awo- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  till  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY   PREVEN- 
TION ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 


State  of  the  Union  [for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15376)  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  approach  to  the 
problems  of  juvenili  i  delinquency,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER. '  lie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Ha  wkins)  . 

The  motion  was  afereed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMTTtEE   OF   THX  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committa  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  th ;  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  (ill  H.R.  15276,  with 
Mr.  Bennett  in  th ;  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  t  le  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Cslifomia  (Mr.  Hawk- 
ins) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Stbiger)  will  be  re  :ognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  CV/ir.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.I  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  jtime  as  I  may  con- 
sume. I 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  15276,  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
proposes,  first,  to  Increase  fimdi^g  re- 
sources to  the  Statefe,  localities,  and  non- 
profit agencies;  anid  second,  to  provide 
coordination  in  pl$ice  of  the  presently 
fragmented,  vmcoofdinated,  and  gener- 
ally ineffective  prog^ms  dealing  with  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  youth  crime. 
The  bill  succeeds  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention JAct  (Public  Law  92- 
381)  which  expirees  on  June  30,  1974. 

H.R.  15276  represents  a  redirection  of 
efforts  long  overdue.  Approximately  half 
of  all  serious  crimes  in  this  Nation  are 
committed  by  youth  under  the  age  of 
18  years.  Current  Methods  of  treatment 
and  incarceration  jhave  failed  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  y<iith  crime— and  have 
in  far  too  many  instances  graduated 
adult  criminals. 

H.R.  15276  seeks  |to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  coniprehensive,  commu- 
nity-based services]  and  facilities  as  op- 
posed to  currently^  operating  noncom- 
munity  based  custddial  systems. 

We  believe  that  Drograms  must  be  fo- 
cused on  fostering  youth  development 
rather  than  merely  treating  delinquent 
behavior  or  even  Delng  simply  repara- 


tive in  nature.  Pro 
ventive  must  deal 
youth  and  those  of 
communities  In  w 


IS  to  be  truly  pre- 
1th  the  Strengths  of 
leir  families  and  the 
ch  they  live. 
The  bill  provides  ior : 
First.  The  establishment  of  a  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Admiilistration  within  the 
Department  of  He  ilth.  Education,  and 
Welfare  through  w:  lich  the  bill  would  be 
administered. 

Second.  Allocation  of  funds  to  States 
and  territories,  on  the  basis  of  relative 
population  under  the  age  of  18  years,  with 
a  minimum  allocaion  of  $150,000  per 
State. 

Third.  Requiring  that.  In  order  for 
States  to  receive  funds,  they  must  sub- 
mit a  State  plan,  which  provides  for  the 
development  of  adtanced  techniques  in 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile 


Fourth.  The  estab 
tionary  fund  of  the 
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delinquency,  to  be  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  a  State  supervisory  board. 


ishment  of  a  discre- 
Secretary  of  Health, 


Education  and  Welfare  which  would  be 
utilized  for  the  awar  i  of  special  emphasis 
prevention  and  treatment  grants. 

Fifth.  The  establishment  of  an  Insti- 
tute for  the  Continuing  Studies  of  the 
Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
which  would  provide  independent  re- 
search, evaluation,  training,  technical 
assistance,  and  informational  services. 

Sixth.  The  establishment  of  a  Federal 
assistance  program  for  nmaway  youth 
and  their  families. 

Seventh.  The  crea  ion  of  an  independ- 
ent Coordinating  C  oimcll  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Preveiition,  with  public 
membership,  which  would  advise  the 
Secretary  with  resp  !ct  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  all  Federal  .  uvenile  delinquency 
programs. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $75  million  for  fiscal  years 
1975  and  1976;  $12  5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1977  and  $17  >  million  for  fiscal 
year  1978.  Of  these  amounts,  not  more 
than  5  percent  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  admmistration  and  not  more  than 
10  percent  may  be  sippropriated  for  the 
institute.  In  addition,  $10  million  Is  au- 
thorized for  the  grmt  program  of  the 
Runaway  Youth  Ac  .  during  fiscal  years 
1975,  1976,  and  1977  and  $500,000  is  au- 
thorized for  the  survey  and  reporting 
program  of  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  Su:h  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  are  author  Ized  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Coordmatlng  Council. 

In  extensive  hear  ngs  in  Washington 
and  Los  Angeles,  all  subcommittee  wit- 
nesses except  LEAR  offered  their  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  the  passage 
of  this  much-needed  and  long  overdue 
bill.  Indeed,  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Florida,  the  Hotiorable  Claude  Pep- 
per summed  up  thd  situation  when  he 
described  Federal  juvenile  delinquency 
efforts  as  a  "national  disgrace  and  dilem- 
ma." 1 

The  only  area  of  difference  in  this  bill 
rests  in  its  administration. 

The  committee  favored  HEW  over 
LEAA,  because  of  HEW's  demonstrated 
commitment  to  the  nange  of  human  serv- 
ices of  which  the  paeventlon  of  juvenile 
delinquency  Is  an  integral  part,  HEW's 
existing  contacts  witjh  health,  social  wel- 
fare, education,  and  medical  resources, 
and  HEW's  commitiient  to  the  issue  as 
demonstrated  by  lis  recent  requested 
budgetary  Increases  and  administrative 
reorganization. 

LEAA  was  considered  and  rejected  by 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee,  be- 
cause of  its  narrow]  "cops  and  robbers" 
approach,  its  failure  to  adequately  at- 
tend to  the  preventive  aspects  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  the  sbotty  record  of  its 
State  planning  agencies  in  this  area,  its 
inabiUty  to  coordiriate  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  effectively  on  either  ths 
Federal,  State,  or  local  levels  and  Its 
view  of  the  juvenile  Offender  primarily  in 
terms  of  crime  andf  punishment.  All  of 
this  despite  the  vast  financial  resources 
at  the  command  of  LEAA.  Finally,  of  all 
the  witnesses  at  ou  hearings,  the  only 
one  which  testified  n  support  of  LEAA 
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was  its  own  Interest  group;  an  organiza- 
tion which  represented  LEAA's  State 
Planning  Agency  Administrators — cour- 
tesy of  LEAA-funding. 

H.R.  15276  has  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  there  is  no  organized  opposi- 
tion to  it.  The  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  by 
a  vote  of  28  to  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
15276. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Landgrebe)  . 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  state  that  In  my  opinion 
this  is  simply  more  bureaucracy,  more 
Federal  money  spent,  more  deficit  spend- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  people  of  our 
country  are  crying  out  for  the  very  op- 
posite. I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
minority  views  that  are  in  the  report  on 
the  bill.  I  think  what  this  country  Is 
suffertog  from  Is  not  so  much  delinquent 
children  but  from  delinquent  parents. 
Some  of  them  are  negligent  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  others  are  caught  In  the  In- 
flation pressures. 

Many  dads  are  forced  to  work  two  and 
three  jobs.  Too  many  mothers  of  small 
children  are  working  In  the  marketplace 
trying  to  meet  the  day-by-day  expenses 
of  the  household,  resulting  from  the  in- 
flation generated  by  the  deficit  spend- 
ing habits  of  this  irresponsible  Congress. 
In  fact,  this  bill  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $492  million  over  the  next  4  years 
which  is  certainly  not  small  change  in 
my  opmion. 

I  have  been  lobbied  by  people  on  this 
bill.  In  fact,  I  had  a  phone  call  yesterday 
from  a  lady  who  Identified  herself  as  a 
person  very  active  in  boys  clubs,  girls 
clubs,  and  the  YMCA.  She  mentioned  two 
or  three  others,  but  I  do  not  remember 
them.  She  said  these  agencies  would  all 
receive  Federal  funds  to  help  them.  I 
said :  "Are  these  agencies  not  all  funded 
through  voluntary  subscriptions  from 
people  such  as  myself?" 

She  said:  "Oh,  yes,  but  we  can  only 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  needs." 

I  think  my  observation  is  that  these 
organizations  are  doing  a  tremendous 
job.  The  Boy  Scouts  are  certainly  one  of 
the  great  organizations  of  the  world, 
helping  to  make  good  citizens  out  of  our 
boys. 

As  I  told  this  lady  on  the  phone  yes- 
terday, I  would  just  like  to  warn  my  col- 
leagues who  are  Inclined  to  vote  for  legis- 
lation of  this  kind,  that  this  might  be 
another  trap.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
these  organizations  which  are  now  inde- 
pendent and  free,  operating  their  own 
programs  and  doing  great  work  with  the 
voluntary  gifts  and  contributions  from 
people  such  as  myself,  be  asked  by  the 
donors  "Why  should  we  give  you  our 
money;  are  not  you  now  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government?  To  those  very 
same  people  I  say  in  all  honesty  and 
humility.  "How  long  will  it  be  before  the 
Federal  Government,  giving  you  these 
dollars,  will  also  give  you  the  Federal 
regulations."  With  Federal  fimds  In- 
variably come  the  Federal  regulations. 


We  know  what  has  happened  in  oiu* 
Federal  aid  to  education  program.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  It  happens  here, 
before  we  have  a  program  such  as  they 
have  In  Russia  where  the  government 
supervises  all  youth  programs. 

So  what  are  we  doing  here?  Do  we 
know  what  we  are  doing  and  do  we  rec- 
ognize the  pitfalls  and  traps?  Certainly 
this  Congressman  Is  concerned  about 
delinquent  children.  For  myself  I  had  to 
hoe  potatoes  and  do  things  like  that 
which  kept  me  out  of  trouble.  I  kept  my 
own  sons  busy  with  lawn  mowing  and 
practicing  their  musical  instruments  and 
so  on. 

However,  I  encourage  and  contribute 
to  many  youth  programs  in  my  com- 
mimity. 

Without  being  repetitious  I  will  close 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
administration  opposes  this  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  full  and  complete  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  the  intent  of  the  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. In  fact,  there  was  only  one  dis- 
senting vote  when  the  bill  was  reported 
from  the  committee.  It  is  Important, 
therefore,  to  clearly  understand  that  the 
Issue  which  we  are  discussing  now  is  not 
whether  the  bill  is  good  or  not — for 
clearly  it  Is — but  which  agency  will  ad- 
minister it. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  who 
should  administer  It,  there  also  appears 
to  be  some  confusion  that  this  bill  estab- 
lishes a  brand  new  categorical  program 
for  juvenile  delinquency  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  fact  is  that  HEW 
has  been  involved  In  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  programs  since  1961  and  In 
1968  they  were  given  a  specific  mandate 
by  the  Congress  to  take  the  lead  role  in 
the  coordination  of  Federal  activities. 
There  exists  In  HEW  today  a  Youth 
Development  Administration  which  ad- 
ministers the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  which  Congress  passed  in 
1968. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  simply 
expand  that  oflQce,  not  create  a  new  layer 
of  bureaucracy  or  a  new  narrow  cate- 
gorical program  in  HEW.  On  the  matter 
of  narrow  categorical,  I  must  say  that 
crime  and  delinquency  are  not  cate- 
gorical problems.  The  causes  of  delin- 
quency run  the  full  gamut  of  all  of  the 
social  problems  that  are  faced  by  society. 
HEW  is  the  agency  that  deals  primarily 
with  the  social  needs  of  people.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  I  am  less  than 
happy  with  the  job  that  HEW  has  done. 
Up  until  this  year,  I  would  say  that  their 
commitment  in  resources,  as  well  as  their 
efforts,  have  been  low  key  and  low  level. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  as  we  enter  a 
new  era  of  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion, this  legislation  provides  that  HEW, 
at  least  on  paper.  Is  the  best  agency  to  do 
the  job. 

I  have  been  workmg  with  HEW  offi- 
cials, the  Under  Secretary  Frank  Car- 


lucci,  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
Development  Stan  Thomas,  In  recent 
months  and  I  am  convinced  that  these 
men,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment, reflect  a  smcere  desire  as  well  as  a 
commitment  to  increasing  the  dollars 
which  HEW  will  make  available  to  give 
support  to  a  new  and  expanded  juvenile 
delinquency  program. 

I  think  the  most  telling  reason  why 
HEW  should  admmlster  this  program  Is 
that  this  bill  Is  designed  to  prevent  the 
problems  and  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. As  many  of  my  colleagues  know. 
I  have  referred  to  LEAA  as  being  in  the 
"cops  and  robbers"  business.  I  referred  to 
them  in  this  manner,  not  because  I  do 
not  have  a  high  regard  for  their  efforts 
and  the  fine  job  that  that  agency  is  do- 
ing, but  because  I  believe  that  the  people 
who  we  intend  to  reach  through  this  leg- 
islation are  not  yet  criminals  and  should 
not  be  treated  as  such. 

I  believe  local  and  State  police  agen- 
cies have  a  role  to  play  to  helping  to  pre- 
vent deUnquency,  but  if  they  play  that 
supportive  role,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  they  have  to  play  the  lead. 
In  order  to  accomplish  anything  through 
prevention,  the  factors  that  cause  delin- 
quency must  be  addressed.  It  has  been 
proven  time  and  time  again  that  the 
causes  are  not  criminal  but  social  in  na- 
ture. Therefore,  because  this  is  not  a 
new  program  tind  because  HEW  has  al- 
ready established  the  mechanism  and  Is 
beglimmg  to  work  to  coordinate  efforts 
withm  communities  with  the  limited  dol- 
lars they  have  had— they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  and  expand  their 
efforts. 

I  must  emphasize  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  either  HEW  or  LEAA  can  or  should 
take  pride  in  its  efforts  to  date  as  a  true 
preventer  of  delinquency.  Donald  San- 
tarelll,  the  outgoing  head  of  LEAA,  todi- 
cated  recently  that  crime  In  America  is 
getting  worse,  not  better.  As  we  all  know, 
delinquency  aia<mg  Juveniles  Is  Increas- 
ing at  a  greater  rate  than  any  other  ca- 
tegory. Therefore,  this  legislation  todav 
is  designed  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  de- 
Unquency problem.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
begin  to  eliminate  those  factors  so  that 
all  of  the  people  in  this  country  can 
ultimately  benefit. 

The  reason  why  this  bill  is  Important 
Is  that  It  puts  its  primary  emphasis  on 
coordination  of  effort.  The  first  and  most 
important  focus  will  be  to  achieve  co- 
ordination at  the  local  level,  at  the  State 
level,  and  at  the  Federal  level.  In  my 
judgment,  coordmatlng  activities  will  do 
much  to  focus  our  efforts  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  eliminate  duplication.  The 
bill  mandates  that  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  have  a  direct 
role  in  the  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency sit  down  and  work  together  so 
that  their  efforts  will  go  in  one  direction. 
The  States  are  then  mandates  to  develop 
a  plai;  in  which  they  will  determine  how 
best  to  coordtoate  their  efforts  within 
their  own  States.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
planning  and  coordination  will  result  In 
new  working  relationships  developed  at 
the  local  level. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Coordination 
Council  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
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ventlon  on  the  Federal  level.  This  provi- 
sion was  inserted  into  the  bill  as  a  result 
of  a  specific  recommendation  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  GAO  felt 
strongly  that  a  council  must  be  estab- 
lished, representing  all  of  the  agencies, 
if  coordination,  planning,  policy  priority 
setting,  and  effective  management  and 
operation  of  Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  was  to  be  achieved. 
Following  the  recommendation  of  the 
GAO  we  ha\e  mandated  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  high  level  people  to  serve  on 
the  Council. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  establishes  an 
Institute  for  the  Continuing  Studies  of 
the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
This  was  an  idea  which  was  proposed  by 
our  colleague.  Tom  Railsbacx,  and  was 
incorporated  into  this  bill.  The  purpose 
of  the  Institute  is  to  provide  coordina- 
tion in  the  dissemination  of  data  in  the 
field  of  delinquency  prevention  and 
treatment,  and  coordination  for  the 
training  of  personnel  connected  with  the 
treatment  and  control  of  delinquency. 
Through  all  of  these  efforts,  we  hope  to 
begin  to  address  the  problems  that  exist. 
So  that  my  colleagues  can  better 
understand  why  coordination  is  so  nec- 
essary— and  why,  in  my  judgment,  the 
real  strength  of  this  bill  is  the  impetus 
it  gives  to  coordination,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  look  at  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
best  intentions  and  sincere  efforts  of 
himdreds  of  public  and  private  agencies 
today,  the  approach  to  the  treatment 
and  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency 
remains  marred  with  fragmentation  and 
inconsistency. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem,  I  cite  two  examples.  In 
Denver,  some  175  separate  youth  serving 
agencies  have  been  identified  as  dealing 
to  some  extent  with  the  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  In  Boston,  260  private 
agencies  have  been  similarly  identified. 
In  both  instances,  efforts  to  bring  about 
coordination  at  the  local  level  have  met 
with  only  the  most  limited  success. 

The  diflaculty  appears  to  be,  at  least  in 
part,  one  with  which  we  are  all  fami- 
liar— the  absence  of  a  "funding  carrot" 
and  the  resultant  need  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  selling  the  goal  of  volun- 
tary coordination.  Because  the  incentives 
essential  to  coordination  have  been  miss- 
ing, the  various  local  agencies  have  con- 
tinued to  go  in  separate  directions,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  could  afford 
to  bypass  local  planning  agencies  and 
instead  go  directly  to  the  myriad  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  authority  in  the  juve- 
nile delinquency  field. 

By  requiring  the  designation  of  a  single 
State  planning  agency  responsible  for 
administering  juvenile  delinquency 
funds,  this  bill  does  much  to  strengthen 
the  planning  process  and  insure  coor- 
dination. The  committee  has  acted  wise- 
ly, I  think,  in  mandating  the  formation 
of  a  State  supervisory  board — and  beyond 
this,  in  encouraging  the  localities  to  de- 
velop broadly  representative,  local  ad- 
visory committees  to  oversee  local  efforts 
and  to  encourage  citizen  input. 

Because  we  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  State  supervisory  board  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  cohesive  and  comprehen- 
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sive  State  plan,  the  committee  took  great 
pains  to  insure  tha  •  the  board  would  be 
composed  of  a  bmad  cross  section  of 
those  with  experien  ;e  in  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency field.  Thj  result  should  be  a 
State  plan  which  leflects  the  input  of 
not  only  law  enf  ore  ement  personnel,  but 
educators,  health  o:  Bcials,  social  workers 
and  others  with  valuable,  if  differing,  in- 
sights into  what  is  uhquestionably  a  com- 
plex problem. 

My  colleague,  A.  Quie,  the  ranking 
minority  member  o  the  committee,  cor- 
rectly points  out  tl  e  need  for  a  unified 
approach  toward  tl:  b  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy problem.  This  till,  it  seems  to  me, 
fosters  that  kind  of  approach  at  the 
level  where  it  count  5  the  most— the  local 
level.  It  is  here  t  lat  the  delinquency 
problem  can  best  be  identified  and  a 
meaningful  prevention  and  treatment 
program  establishec .  This  bill  reflects  the 
fact  that  juvenile  justice  and  juvenile 
delinquency  preven  ;ion  are  inextricably 
linked  and  cannot  1  e  treated  separately. 

In  an  effort  to  a  ^cid  the  fragmenta- 
tion and  duplicatioi  i  of  effort  which  has 
occurred  in  the  pas ;,  the  bill  specifically 
provides  that  those  State  agencies  pres- 
ently entrusted  wr  h  responsibility  for 
the  Omnibus  Crme  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
may  also,  with  so  ne  modification,  be 
designated  responsil  »ility  for  administer- 
ing funds  under  i  his  act.  What  this 
means  is  that,  in  th  >se  States  where  the 
LEAA-funded  Pt?t(  planning  agencies 
have  been  partlr^ilai  ly  effective,  the  Gov- 
ernor is  free  to  bu^d  upon  this  experi- 
ence by  delegating  the  agency  addi- 
tional responsibilities. 

I  anticipate  that]  this  will  happen  in 
a  number  of  Statesj  But  our  overriding 
concern  in  acting 
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tablish  an  effective 
proach  to  the  diffc 
quency.  To  that  en 
important  that  we 
hands,  but  rather  t 
the  latitude  and  fl 


)day  must  be  to  es- 
comprehensive  ap- 
It  problem  of  delin- 
I  believe  it  is  vitally 
)t  tie  the  Governors' 
(at  we  grant  to  them 
:ibility  to  designate 


the  kind  of  supervisory  board  which  can 
best  get  the  job  done! 

Ultimately,  of  codrse,  coordination  at 
the  local  level  willjonly  be  as  effective 
as  coordination  at  tie  Federal  level.  To- 
day, local  agencies  keeking  Federal  as- 
sistance in  combating  juvenile  delin- 
quency are  confronted  with  a  bewilder- 
ing array  of  Federall  sponsors.  The  re- 
sult is  confusion  atid  frustration — but 
most  importantly,  it  Is  wasteful  and  cost- 
ly duplication.  [ 

The  case  for  greater  interagency  co- 
operation is  amplyj  illustrated  by  the 
Boston  experience,  m  that  city,  two  dif- 
ferent Federal  agencies.  NIMH  and  OYD, 
both  within  HEW.  Authorized  two  sep- 
arate categorical  grants  for  essentially 
the  same  purpose— the  study  and  coordi- 
nation of  existing  Vouth  services.  This 
type  of  wasteful  duplication  must  be 
eliminated— and  I  believe,  will  be  if  the 
bill  before  us  becomes  law. 

In  conclusion,  I  w  )uld  urge  the  House 
not  to  get  bogged  town  in  the  LEAA- 
HEW  argument,  bee  luse  there  are  more 
than  enough  probletns  throughout  this 
country  to  require  the  full  attention  of 


both  agencies.  What 
concern  is  what  the 


s  a  more  important 
bill  before  us  today 


can  do  to  help  thow  ands  of  young  peo- 
ple in  need  of  assistance.  When  you  cast 
your  vote,  I  urge  that  you  do  so  with  an 
eye  toward  how  best!  they  can  be  served 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mil  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from]  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mi  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today  represents  an  effort  by 
the  Equal  Opportuiiities  Subcommittee 
that  has  extended 
year.  The  chairman  1 
tee,  our  colleague, 
has  conducted 
throughout   the  coi 
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iver  a  period  of  1 
>f  that  subcommit- 
.UGUSTUS  Hawkins, 
tensive  hearings 
try   both   on   this 


specific  piece  of  legislation  and  on  vari- 
ous companion  bills.  Without  his  diligent 
effort  this  House  would  not  have  an  op- 
portunity today  to  inact  this  most  ur- 
gently needed  legislation. 

The  bill  before  usTtoday  aims  to  pro- 
vide strong  Federal  Qeadership  in  mak- 
ing adequate  resources  available  to  the 
States,  localities,  and  public  and  private 
agencies  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  deliijiquency. 

Almost  one -half  of  the  serious  crimes 
in  this  Nation  are  Committed  by  juve- 
niles. Yet  at  the  Federal  level  we  spend 
relatively  meager  suriis  for  the  treatment 
and  prevention  of  yoiith  crime.  This  bill, 
H.R.  15676,  incorporates  six  basic  ele- 
ments which  the  committee  feels  are 
essential  to  Federal  involvement  in  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquency: 

First,  the  establishment  of  a  new  na- 
tional pr(«ram  in  I[EW  to  coordinate 
and  to  provide  Feceral  leadership  in 
overall  juvenile  delinquency  efforts; 

Second,  the  provision  of  adequate 
funding  for  the  treatment  and  particu- 
larly the  preventive  aspects  of  juvenile 
delinquency ;  I 

Third,  the  creatio4  of  an  institute  to 
provide  independent  program  evaluation 
and  dissemination  o 

Fourth,  the  enco 
of  national  standan 
tice; 

Fifth,  the  significakit  participation  of 
voluntary,  nonprofit  agencies  in  these 
efforts;  and  I 

Sixth,  the  encouragement  of  States 
localities,  and  the  pijivate  sector  in  the 
development  of  div 
and  community  base 
traditional  forms  of 
of  youth. 

Another  importan 
legislation  is  embodi 
Runaway  Youth  Act 
the   subcommittee   r 

always  are  a  serious  , 

are  as  many  times  tile  victims  of  crime 
rather  than  the  crimihals,  and  told  us  in 
very  clear  terms  that  we  do  not  know 
enough  in  this  area.  "Kierefore,  the  com- 
mittee hopes  that  witji  the  small  amount 
of  money  it  makes  nvailable  more  in- 
formation can  be  gathered  about  run- 
away youths  and  to  then  encourage  the 
beginnings  of  a  systen  i  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  youths. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  irge  the  House  to 
adopt  this  legislation  so  that  we  can 
begin  on  a  new  course  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  juveniles. 


information : 

Lgement  of  reform 

for  juvenile  jus- 


rsionary  programs 

I  alternatives  to  the 

istitutionalization 

feature   of   this 
fed  in  title  IV,  the 
Testimony  before 
fevealed   that   run- 
problem,  that  they 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  taking  the  well  is  to  advise 
my  colleagues  of  the  f oUowing  situation. 
I  was  told  by  a  yoimg  man  who  had  been 
adjudicated  a  juvenile  delinquent,  and 
had  that  in  his  record  that  when  he 
reached  his  majority  and  had  applied 
for  a  city  job  he  was  turned  down.  Be- 
cause these  juvenile  delinquent  records 
are  kept  in  the  FBI  files  and  the  city — 
it  was  not  New  York  City — made  an  in- 
quiry, he  was  turned  down  because  of 
the  record,  although  clearly  it  Is  not  the 
purpose  of  juvenile  delinquent  records  to 
stigmatize  and  follow  the  individual 
when  he  or  she  reaches  adulthood.  It  is 
really  Just  the  antithesis;  so  I  had 
planned  to  introduce  an  amendment  to- 
day which  would  bar  the  furnishing  of 
InformatlOTi  on  juvenile  delinquents  by 
Uie  FBI  after  they  reached  their  ma- 
jority. 

I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Justice 
Department.  They  advised  me  they 
thought  the  matter  would  be  better 
served  if  the  amendment  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  bill  now  being  marked  up 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
they  indicated  their  cooperation  In  the 
matter. 

Rather  than  offering  the  amendment 
at  this  time  I  will  brln«  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Steiger)  for  their  courtesy 
and  cooperation  in  providing  me  with 
support  and  time  in  this  debate  to  bring 
the  subject  to  the  House's  attention.  And 
I  want  to  commend  them  and  the  com- 
mittee for  the  excellent  bill  which  they 
have  brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashbrook). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  several  questions 
of  the  distinguished  ranking  Member.  I 
have  a  basic  concern  of  the  legislation 
that  we  have  passed  In  previous  years, 
particularly  when  we  use  the  word,  as 
we  have  In  the  title,  "comprehensive." 
That  can  mean  just  about  everything  to 
everyone. 

I  have  foimd  so  many  times  In  the 
past  that  the  authority  is  sometimes  so 
broad  that  those  implementing  the  law 
feel  they  have  authority  to  go  beyond 
what  we  debate  here  on  the  floor.  We 
could  name  dozens  of  bills  where  this  has 
happened.  As  one  who  has  had  a  basic 
interest  over  the  years,  particularly  as 
It  relates  to  juveniles  in  the  so-called 
eariy  detection  and  an  Interest  In  phy- 
chologlcal  testing,  an  Interest  In  record- 
keeping and  an  taterest  In  the  Invasion 
of  parental  rights,  I  did  want  to  take 
this  time  because  I  think  all  these  issues 
fuse  ha  this  area  that  we  call  juvenile 
delinquency. 
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Having  served  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  both  In  committee  and 
in  conference,  I  know  that  he  has  many 
of  the  same  concerns  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. As  an  expert  in  this  legislation, 
I  would  ask  him  whether  or  not  he  feels 
under  the  term  "comprehensive"  the  so- 
called  early  detection  of  juvenile  deUn- 
quents  could  in  any  way  be  Implemented 
by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wlsconshi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  clear  from 
both  the  report  and  the  bill,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins) 
would,  I  hope,  also  comment  on  this 
question — we  are  In  no  way  authorizing 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  the  institute  created  un- 
der this  bill  to  get  into  that  concept  of 
predetection  of  characteristics  that 
might  lead  to  juvenile  delinquency. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  look  back  at  the  legislative 
history  from  the  development  of  the  act, 
he  will  see  that  this  concept  was  con- 
tained in  an  earlier  draft. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  was 
dropped  in  large  meaisure  because  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  before  the  committee, 
as  well  as  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
felt  that  idea  was  one  we  ought  not  to 
get  into,  so  I  think  it  Is  clear  now  that  we 
do  not  intend  that  should  happen,  and 
we  would  hope  the  gentleman  would  put 
his  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  would  certainly 
concur  with  the  remarks  made  in  answer 
to  his  question  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  but  I  would  go  beyond  that 
and  say  that  this  bill  in  every  way  has 
been  drafted,  I  believe,  to  take  the  con- 
fidentiality out,  the  privacy  and  mis- 
labeling. 

Certainly,  I  believe  that  Is  the  intent 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill,  not  to  invade 
the  areas  which  the  gentleman  has  the 
greatest  concern  for  and  which  he  has 
expressed. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  should  have  made  it  clear  at  the 
beginning  that  I  am,  of  course,  not  talk- 
ing about  Incarceration  and  court  super- 
vision situations  where  a  youth  runs 
afoul  of  the  law. 

Of  course,  when  a  youth  runs  afoul  of 
the  law,  there  are  certain  things  at  that 
point  which  happen  In  the  normal  course 
of  events,  some  of  which  we  do  not  like, 
but  at  least  which  may  be  reasonable. 
But,  the  situation  before  a  person  be- 
comes delinquent  or  nms  afoul  of  the 
law  is  a  very  sensitive  area,  and  we  must 
be  very  careful  because  even  though  some 
argiunents  favoring  this  approach  are 
proper,  this  idea  of  the  Government  com- 
ing into  the  home  and  seeing  what  Is 
right  and  engaging  in  early  detection  is 


at  best  dangerous  and  highly  suspect. 
One  witness  said,  "Zooming  in  on  the 
family"  may  be  necessary  to  find  out 
what  is  going  wrong.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure  for  the  record — and  I  am  glad 
to  get  the  responses— that  this  legislation 
as  we  see  It  before  us.  Is  not  contemplat- 
ing giving  authority  for  any  such  actions 
of  this  type. 

Also,  my  concern  Includes  another 
area  in  which  I  am  interested,  the  so- 
called  psychological  questions  or  tests 
with  probing  questions  that  might  detect 
potential  criminality  or  delinquency. 
Often  they  involve  questions  relating  to 
the  home,  parental  relations  and  such. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
assume  that  vmder  the  heading  of  "com- 
prehensive program"  we  are  not  talking 
about  that  type  of  a  program? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  my 
answer  is  yes,  we  are  not  talking  about 
that  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Also,  can  I  get  some 
assurances  in  the  area  of  record  keeping 
and  parental  rights,  a  subject  which  the 
preceding  speaker  indicated  that  he  was 
Interested  in.  I  think  we  are  all  very  vi- 
tally concerned  about  this  Idea  of  some 
blemish  on  the  record  or  something  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  school  days  which 
ends  up  somehow  or  other  relating  to  jobs 
in  later  life  or  credit  or  something  down 
the  line  which  is  fed  into  some  computer. 

I  notice  this  legislation  endeavors  to  be 
very  particular  and  very  careful  in  this 
area  of  recordkeeping.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman hidicate  for  the  edification  of  the 
Members  what  we  intend  to  do  regarding 
recordkeeping? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  there  are  at  least  three  specific 
references  on  this  question.  One  is  on 
page  13,  No.  13,  which  says: 

(13)  provide  for  procedures  which  wUl  be 
establlahed  for  protecting  under  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  the  rights  of  recipients' 
of  services  and  which  wUl  assiire  appropriate 
privacy  with  regard  to  records  relating  to 
such  services  provided  to  any  Individual  un- 
der the  State  plan; 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Page  87,  section  311,  says : 

Records  containing  the  Identity  of  any 
JuvenUe  gathered  for  purposes  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  under  no  circumstances  be  dis- 
closed or  transferred  to  any  Individual  or 
to  any  pubhc  or  private  agency. 

Then,  again,  on  page  94,  in  the  youth 
section,  the  gentleman  will  note  section 
422,  which  says: 

Records  containing  the  identity  of  Indivi- 
dual runaway  youths  gathered  for  statutlcal 
purposes  pursuant  to  section  421  may  under 
no  clrcimistances  be  disclosed  or  transferred 
to  any  individual  or  to  any  public  or  pri- 
vate agency. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  response. 

One  last  area  that  I  would  like  to  have 
some  statement  from  my  colleague  is  the 
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matter  of  parental  rights.  This  bill,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  no  way  contemplates 
invasion  of  what  might  be  called  the 
traditional  parental  responsibility  for  the 
supen'ision  of  the  child,  even  in  some 
cases,  I  guess,  where  the  parent  may  not 
be  doing  the  best  job. 

In  previous  legislation,  I  think  that 
was  one  of  the  areas,  where  there  was 
the  concept  of  zooming  in  on  the  home  to 
straigthen  out  what  might  be,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  administering  the  law  or 
the  program,  mistakes  by  the  parents. 
This  was  one  of  the  deficiences  of  the 
so-called  Child  Development  Act  in  1971. 

We  are  assuring,  as  nearly  as  we  can, 
parental  rights  in  this  bill.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  he  is  ab- 
solutely correct  on  that. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  the  gentleman 
performs  a  very  interesting  fimction  and 
a  very  good  public  service  by  raising  the 
issue.  Our  important  subcommittee  tried 
to  do  its  best  to  deal  with  this.  I  think 
we  did  so  satisfactorily,  and  we  in  no 
way  want  to  find  ourselves  impinging 
upon  the  rights  of  parents  or  parental 
responsibility. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  responding. 

As  one  Member  who  watched  the  legis- 
lation very  carefully,  I  must  say  that  I 
am  not  siu-e  in  many  areas  what  the  right 
answer  is.  I  favor  the  traditional  parental 
relationship.  I  think  we  foimd  in  our 
hearings  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  area 
In  which  to  legislate — even  when  it  ap- 
pears there  are  failures  in  the  home. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  I  am  glad  that  in  this 
legislation  we  have  steered  away  from 
what  is  called  early  detection  of  juve- 
nile delinquency,  with  all  the  ramifica- 
tions that  phrase  has,  and  have  made  a 
reasonable  effort  at  protecting  the  priv- 
acy of  records,  and  similarly,  at  protect- 
ing parental  rights  in  this  important 
area. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Badillo)  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
15276,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974. 

By  establishing  a  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, this  measure  focuses  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  need  for  coordination  on 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  and 
seeks  to  involve  the  nonprofit  sector  in 
the  launching  of  an  extensive  and  inclu- 
sive program  of  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention. 

Presently,  although  almost  50  percent 
of  all  serious  crimes  in  this  Nation  are 
reputedly  committed  by  youth  under  18, 
funds  and  efforts  earmarked  for  oreven- 
tlon  programs  are  relatively  negligible. 
The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency has  conducted  a  study  of  the 
fund  commitments  in  51  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration's 
55  jurisdictions  and  concluded  that  pre- 
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ventive  programj  accounted  for  17  per- 
cent of  all  program  funds  in  1972.  Al- 
though this  represents  an  Increase  of 
commitment  oveiJ  1971  when  only  .8  per- 
cent of  availablel  moneys  were  so  used, 
the  allocation  of  Resources  does  not  begin 
el  of  need.  Moreover, 
0  believe  that  phllo- 
Enforcement  Assist- 
on  is  more  atuned  to 
ling  with  crime  detec- 
ent  techniques  than 
approaching,  in  a  constructive  fashion, 
the  problems  of  youngsters  who  find 
themselves  in  coiflict  with  the  law. 

Yet,  preventioi,  is  nine-tenths  of  the 
cure.  Available  evidence  clearly  shows 
that  it  is  easier,  r  lore  effective,  and  even 
more  economical  to  assist  youngsters  In 
situations  which  icould  lead  to  lawless- 
ness rather  than  to  allow  them  to  drop 
out  or  be  pushed!  out  of  the  school  sys- 
tem and  direct  them  to  programs  of  re- 
habilitation only  {after  they  have  estab- 
lished habits  of  addiction  or  are  hauled 
into  courts  on  citminal  charges. 

A  few  years  agi,  concerned  parents  in 
my  district  whoselchildren  were  suspend- 
ed from  neighborhood  schools,  launched 
an  effort  significantly  called  "Project 
Justice."  With  th  i  assistance  of  capable 
young  attorneys  i  nd  a  nimiber  of  medi- 
cal doctors,  thes!  parents  organized  a 
program  geared  to  investigate  factors 
leading  to  the  susi  ension  of  youngsters  in 
the  neighborhood  schools.  IXiring  a  24- 
month  period  about  395  cases  were  stud- 
ied in  depth  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
project  personnel  could  point  with  pride 
to  the  records  wh  ch  showed  that  in  al- 
most every  insta:  ice  youth  involved  In 
suspension  procee  lings  were  successfully 
returned  to  the  scl  ools  they  originally  at- 
tended. Nor  did  mi  itters  stop  there.  Fami- 
lies of  the  returned  youngsters,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  assistance  they  received,  be- 
came involved  wfth  the  school  system, 
imderstood  clearlv  the  rights  and  needs 
of  their  children,  and  showed  willingness 
and  ability  to  getnnvolved  in  the  educa- 
tional process.      I 

But  the  same] records  also  demon- 
strated something  eke.  They  disclosed 
that  In  several  instances  youngsters, 
whose  primary  oroblem  Involved  lan- 
guage and  cultufal  barriers,  were  re- 
ferred to  psychiatrists  for  evaluations 
and  ended  up  on  '  chemical  therapy"  for 
conditions  they  <  id  not  have.  Others, 
whose  families  we  -e  unable  to  communi- 
cate with  school  authorities,  accepted 
suspension  decisii  ms  as  manifestations 
of  "personal  dislike."  Parents  in  such 
circumstances,  although  upset,  wrote  off 
as  fruitless  any  a  tempt  to  return  their 
children  to  their  r  roper  schools.  In  some 
instances,  by  dint  of  permitting  them  to 
leave  home  and  Ive  with  relatives  or 
friends,  they  mam  iged,  for  a  time,  to  as- 
sure continued  a;hool  attendance  for 
them.  But  In  the  majority  of  the  cases, 
without  the  intervention  of  trained  per- 
sonnel, the  youth  isimply  left  the  school 
system  and  swelled  the  growing  ranks  of 
dropouts. 
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My  own  flies  show  that  despite  the 
demonstrated  effectiveness  of  Project 
Justice,  I  found  16  extremely  difficult  to 
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portance,  I  cannc 


interest  anyone  in|  funding  the  project,  l 
had  contacts  with  HEW,  LEAA,  and  the 
Department  of  Education  on  their  behalf 
and  none  of  th^  individuals  reached 
showed  much  enthusiasm.  When  ap- 
proached with  thi  request  to  assist  the 
program,  they  considered  the  scope  of  its 
operations  outsidej  their  jurisdiction  and 
at  most  furnished]  referrals. 

I  am  consequenily  very  pleased  to  And 
in  the  measure  beifore  us  a  mandate  for 
fimdlng  community  based  efforts  and 
hope  that,  upon  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation, groups  si^ch  as  Project  Justice 
:e  their  rightful  place 
ilinquency  prevention 
icational  and  preven- 
■e  of  paramount  Im- 
j.  support  attempts  to 
vest  the  administration  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministrative framework,  proposed  in  the 
bill,  should  logicaaiy  be  located  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  where,  through  Federal,  State, 
and  local  efforts  and  continued  congres- 
sional oversight,  a  successful  program  to 
assist  troubled  yoiingsters  can  most  suc- 
cessfully be  evolved. 

Mr.  STEIGER  [of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  JS  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback). 
Mr.  RAILSBACKi  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  pay  my  respecls,  first  of  all,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subconamittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins) 
for  the  fine  job  that  he  has  done. 

I  also  wish  to  piiy  my  respects  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger) 
who,  I  think,  has  done  an  outstanding 
job. 

Let  me  just  say[  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  particular  Idgislatlon  was  some- 
thing that  we  in  the  House  considered 
in  the  last  session  when  more  than  100 
Members  supported  the  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studlei  of  Juvenile  Justice. 
The  House  passed  that  legislation.  It 
then  went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  be- 
came stalled,  and  it  was  not  enacted  into 


law. 


I  happen  to  havfe  had  the  privilege  of 
sponsoring  that  legislation,  along  with 
a  former  Member  from  Chicago,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Abner  Mlk- 
va,  who  was  then  a  Member  and  who  was 
one  of  the  chief  spjonsors,  as  well  as  the 


Pennsylvania     (Mr. 


gentleman     from 

BlESTER). 

I  think  that  we  felt  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  problehis  in  our  country  was 
the  high  rate  of  recidivism,  and  this  was 
a  rate  of  recidlvlsri  which  was  particu- 
larly  noticeable   among  young   people. 

We  had  a  report  that  came  from  one 
of  the  Presidential  commissions  that  in- 
dicated 72  percent  of  the  young  people 
who  were  first  offenders  could  be  ex- 


pected to  be  back 


entering  prison  wl  ;hln  a  5-year  period. 
It  became  very  api  »arent  to  us  that  the 


different  States  Ui 
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There  was  no  unil  ormlty.  Some  of  the 
State  programs  were  good,  and  some  of 
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were  very  bad.  So, 
pretty  apparent  that 
advised  to  see  if  we 
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could  not  provide  some  kind  of  a  central 
clearing  house  where  people  that  were 
expert  in  the  field  of  juveniles,  for  ex- 
ample, could  come  together  and  share 
their  expertise  with  others. 

It  became  important,  too,  we  felt,  that 
there  be  some  kind  of  a  central  training 
institution  to  which  people  could  be 
nominated  to  attend  by  the  States  and 
the  State  and  local  agencies,  to  receive 
specialized  training — training  similar  to 
what  had  been  done  by  the  very  success- 
ful FBI  Training  Academy.  It  Is  our  feel- 
ing that  it  should  be  done  on  a  multi- 
discipline  basis  with  persoimel,  includ- 
ing law  enforcement  officers,  probation 
ofBcers,  personnel  people,  judicial  peo- 
ple, correctional  people,  teachers,  and 
others  who  had  something  to  do  with 
the  treatment  and  handUng  of  juvenile 
offenders,  to  receive  that  kind  of  train- 
ing. 

I  just  want  to  say,  without  really 
belaboring  the  point,  that  I  think  this 
legislation  which  Includes  imder  its  ti- 
tle HI  that  kind  of  an  Institute,  is  going 
to  serve  the  most  useful  pmijoses  when 
enacted  into  law. 

We  are  all  too  aware  of  the  terrible 
consequences  this  Nation  suffers  from 
an  ever-increasing  crime  rate — the  price 
we  pay  is  immeasurable  in  human  and 
economic  terms.  But  how  many  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  distressing  contribution  ju- 
venile crime  makes  to  our  crime  situa- 
tion? 

Juveniles  are  responsible  for  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  crime  year  after 
year.  According  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  In  1972,  27  percent  of 
all  serious  crimes  solved  involved  juve- 
niles, although  persons  10  to  17  years  of 
age  account  for  only  16  percent  of  the 
population.  Persons  under  25  made  up 
over  half  the  total  police  arrests  for  that 
year!  Over  the  last  5  years  juvenile  in- 
volvement in  violent  crime  Increased  60 
percent  as  compared  to  a  46-percent  In- 
crease for  adults. 

Furthermore,  the  young  criminal  of 
today  is  quite  likely  to  be  the  adult  of- 
fender of  tomorrow.  Offenders  under  20 
are  rearrested  more  frequently  than  any 
other  age  group.  Between  1970  and  1972, 
43  percent  of  arrested  offenders  imder 
20  in  the  United  States  were  recidivists. 

In  the  last  decade  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  accepted  increasing  respon- 
sibility and  leadership  In  the  fight 
against  crime,  but  delinquency  programs 
have  remained  largely  a  disappointment. 
They  were  certainly  the  "stepchild" 
when  it  came  to  appropriations.  Spread 
through  a  myriad  of  Federal  agencies, 
they  suffered  further  from  a  lack  of  or- 
ganization. 

H.R.  15276,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974,  directly  addresses 
these  problems  with  the  establishment 
of  a  new  structure  for  the  coordination 
of  all  Federal  activities  relating  to  ju- 
venile delinquency.  In  addition,  there  Is 
provision  for  substantial  appropriations 
for  a  viable  and  effective  effort.  The  bill 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  coordination  of  all  Federal  delin- 
quency programs:  establishes  a  grant 
program  for  assistance  to  States  and  lo- 
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callties  in  their  delinquency  efforts;  pro- 
vides for  a  national  training  and  infor- 
mation center  for  persons  dealing  with 
delinquents;  establishes  a  specific  grant 
program  for  projects  relating  to  runaway 
youth;  and,  provides  for  an  Indepen- 
dent council  to  oversee  and  evaluate  the 
Federal  juvenile  delinquency  effort.  Au- 
thorizations for  these  purposes  over  a  4- 
year  period  run  nearly  a  half  a  bilhon 
dollars! 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  title  m 
of  this  bill  Includes  the  language  of  my 
bill  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continu- 
ous Studies  of  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  I  have  long  felt  that  there 
has  been  a  particular  need  for  a  train- 
ing and  information  center  on  delin- 
quency— a  need  best  served  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  where  adequate  resources 
would  exist  for  a  permanent  and  work- 
able administration.  Certainly,  much  In- 
formation on  effective  programs  and 
techniques  is  available,  but  is  of  little  use 
imless  it  can  be  communicated  to  those 
responsible  for  initiating  and  implement- 
ing programs  In  the  States  and  locali- 
ties. 

The  Institute  proposed  in  title  m  of 
this  bill  would  solve  the  communications 
problem  in  two  ways.  Primarily  it  would 
provide  a  short-term  training  program 
for  professionals  and  lay  people  involved 
in  the  prevention  and  control  of  youth 
crime.  To  assist  in  developing  training 
programs  at  the  State  and  local  levels, 
technical  training  teams  would  also  be 
available  from  the  Institute.  Addition- 
ally, the  Institute  would  collect,  prepare, 
and  disseminate  information,  acting  as 
the  national  clearinghouse  for  delin- 
quency source  material.  For  the  first 
time,  persons  dealing  with  juveniles 
would  have  ready  access  to  the  most  mod- 
em and  proven-effective  techniques  and 
programs. 

There  is  also  a  provision  In  title  m 
for  the  Institute,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  evaluate  federally  funded  delin- 
quency programs  which  should  help  di- 
rect Federal  support  toward  increasing 
effectiveness.  It  Is  also  empowered  to  re- 
quest research  in  areas  where  necessary 
information  is  lacking. 

There  are  other  important  aspects  of 
this  bill  that  make  it  truly  innovative  and 
comprehensive. 

Title  I  prescribes  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
through  a  new  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Administration,  establish  the 
overall  policy,  objectives,  and  priorities 
for  all  Federal  delinquency  programs  and 
activities,  and  gives  him  the  necessary 
authority  to  coordinate  them.  He  is  addi- 
tionally responsible  for  reporting  to  the 
President  and  Congress  armually  on  the 
progress  and  results  of  the  Federal  effort 
with  recommendations  for  change. 

The  concept  of  "coordination"  Is  also 
underlined  In  title  V  which  establishes 
an  independent  Coordinating  Council  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  to  over- 
see Federal  programs.  The  coimcil  Is  re- 
quired to  make  annual  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  for  improvements  and 
priorities  in  the  programs  including  a 
special  report  on  the  activity  of  the  in- 


stitute. Although  such  a  coimcil  has 
existed  vmder  the  1972  juvenile  delin- 
quency legislation,  this  proposal  would 
substantially  broaden  its  makeup  and 
scope.  Not  only  would  its  members  In- 
clude Cabinet-level  offiers  from  agencies 
deahng  with  deUnquency  related  pro- 
grams, but  also  would  Include  nationally 
recognized  experts  appointed  by  the 
President.  Youth  would  be  represented 
on  the  council  imder  the  provision  that 
at  least  three  of  its  members  be  under  26. 

Recently  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ingly serious  law  enforcement  problem 
with  runaway  youth,  and  due  to  the  in- 
terstate nature  of  this  particular  delin- 
quency, it  is  properly  of  Federal  con- 
cern. Title  IV  of  this  legislation  would 
establish  a  grant  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  local  facilities  and  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  runaways.  Because 
of  the  deficiency  of  information  on  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  it  also  calls  for 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  report  to  Congress  with  a 
statistical  profile  of  runaways  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1975. 

Title  n  provides  for  a  grant  program 
generally  similar  in  structure  to  the  cur- 
rent program,  but  with  important  differ- 
ences in  emphasis  and  scope.  Current  law 
provides  for  grants  to  the  States  and 
localities  for  programs  to  aid  in  the  pre- 
vention of  deUnquency  only,  and  only 
agencies  outside  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem are  eligible.  This  proposal  would 
extend  eUgibility  to  all  agencies,  public 
and  private,  for  in  many  States  juvenile 
justice  agencies  are  responsible  for  pro- 
grams to  divert  predehnquents  from  the 
system  and  could  therefore  profitably 
serve  as  a  center  for  coordinating  youth 
programs  funding. 

This  title  also  prescribes  priority  areas 
for  eligibility  of  program  funding  that 
reflect  innovations  such  as:  community- 
based  treatment  as  an  alternative  to  in- 
stitutionalization; diversion  of  offenders 
from  the  juvenile  courts  and  institu- 
tions; and  programs  to  keep  potential 
dropouts  in  school.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  over  85  percent  of  institution- 
alized delinquents  are  school  dropouts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974  is  a  comprehensive  proposal  that 
properly  addresses  some  of  the  deficien- 
cies of  past  legislation  in  this  area  and 
establishes  a  sound  basis  for  an  effective 
future  effort.  As  one  who  has  consistently 
been  particularly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  prompt 
action  on  this  important  legislation 

Mr.  BlESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  BlESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback>  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  this 
legislation.  The  gentleman  first  discussed 
it  with  me  almost  5  years  ago.  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  diligent  work  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  along  with  the  co<h)- 
eration  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Chairman  Hawkins,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin   (Mr.  Stsigu) 
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that  has  helped  produce  this  legislation 
today,  and  I  congratulate  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

After  several  years  of  legislative  effort 
to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice,  we  today 
have  the  opportunity  to  pass  H.R.  15276, 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act, 
which  has  as  one  of  its  major  features 
the  concept  of  the  Institute. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  with  our 
colleague  Tom  Railsback  and  former  col- 
league Abner  Mlkva  back  in  1969  In 
first  submitting  this  measure  and  to  have 
worked  with  this  legislation  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  when  the  subcommittee 
on  which  I  served  considered  it  In  hear- 
ings in  1970  and  1971. 

As  outlined  in  the  bill  before  us,  the 
Institute  would  be  given  the  authority  to 
gather  data  and  disseminate  it  in  those 
ways  which  can  most  effectively  address 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Not  only  will  the  Institute  become  a  re- 
pository for  all  the  relevant  statistics 
and  information  relating  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency from  throughout  the  country, 
but  it  will  conduct  training  programs  for 
those  who  work  closely  with  the  problem 
and  with  the  young  in  general.  Taking  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquency,  new  pro- 
grams will  be  formulated,  applied  and 
evaluated  for  possible  use  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive basis. 

I  feel  it  is  tremendously  important  to 
have  a  single  body  focusing  on  the  par- 
ticular problem  of  delinquency  among 
minors — a  condition  which  has  perplexed 
and  confounded  us  for  years.  Solutions 
will  continue  to  escape  us  unless  we  pull 
our  resources  together  in  trying  to  iden- 
tify and  address  those  factors  which 
contribute  to  juvenile  delinquency.  We 
know  that  those  who  become  involved 
in  criminal  activities  at  an  early  age  are 
increasingly  likely  to  become  more  deep- 
ly involved  in  crime  in  early  adulthood. 
Indvidual  lives  are  ruined  and  society,  at 
large,  pays  a  tremendous  price  for  the 
misdirection  and  mistakes  of  its  youth- 
ful offenders. 

The  Institute  will  help  assure  that  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  are 
given  the  intensive  day-to-day  attention 
they  require  and  the  practical  assistance 
is  forthcoming  which  local  institutions 
and  groups  can  so  profitably  implement. 

We  know  better  than  to  assiune  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  body  will  solve  the 
matter  of  juvenile  delinquency  once  and 
for  all.  The  problem  is  much  too  complex 
and  too  deeply  intertwined  with  other 
societal  conditions  in  need  of  correction. 
I  believe  we  can  be  optimistic  that  the 
Institute,  in  conjunction  with  other  ef- 
forts— in  crime  prevention,  corrections, 
education,  social  work — can  make  in- 
roads In  what  continues  to  be  one  of  our 
most  serious,  far-reaching  problem  areas. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CrOLDWATER). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  committee  on  a  cer- 
tain provision  in  the  bill  that  protects  the 
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gress  a  great  concern  registered  to  estab- 
lish basic  safeguards  and  rights  of  the 
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comprehensive 
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Some  300  Membfers  of  the  Congress 
support  some  60  dil  erent  types  of  legis- 
lation in  this  area 
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I  rise,  to  emphasi  ze  for  the  Record,  a 
record  which  shoul(  establish  the  Intent 
of  Congress  as  it  pe:  tains  to  this  piece  of 
legislation,  that  secjion  311  does  read: 

Records  containing  the  Identity  of  any  ju- 
venile gathered  for  purposes  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  undei  no  circumstances  be 
disclosed  or  transferrt  d  to  any  individual  or 
to  any  public  or  prlvi  te  agency. 

I  may  quarrel  w^h  some  of  the  lan- 
guage of  this  partiqular  section.  For  in- 
sing  the  word  "rec- 
used "personal  in- 
|s  broader  in  scope, 
lest  effort  has  been 
ittee  to  establish  by 
I  of  a  personal  nature 


stance,  instead  of 
ord,"  I  would  have 
formation,"  which 
Nevertheless,  an  he 
made  by  this  cor 
law  that  information 
must  be  protected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t  do  commend  this 
committee  for  taking  the  time,  for  show- 
ing sensitivity,  for  khowing  concern  for 
the  personal  infonnation  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents. I 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  House  is  nfow  considering  a  bill 
which  deserves  our  ^rious  consideration, 
the  Juvenile  Delinqi|ency  Prevention  Act. 


This  act  establish 
quency  Prevention 
in  the  Department 
and  Welfare  and  s 
venile  delinquency 


a  Juvenile  Delin- 

kdministration  with- 

if  Health,  Education. 

^ks  to  c(X)rdinate  ju- 

Torts  on  the  Federal, 

State,  and  local  levels. 

The  problems  of  yiouth  today  are  many 
and  varied.  They  are  real  problems  creat- 
ing genuine  anxleti^  which  too  often  the 
youth  cannot  face,  pnable  to  cope  with 
the  demands  made  bpon  them  either  by 
their  peer  groups  hr  by  their  parents. 
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hesitate  to  contact 


young  people  take  a 


ing  their  way  acrois  the  country.  This     lightly 


greater  risk  by  hik- 


parents  or  friends  an  d  consequently,  with 
no  one  to  turn  to,  thi  ly  make  associations 
which  lead  them  f ui  ther  astray,  provid- 
ing they  are  lucky  etiough  to  stay  alive. 

Runaway  youth  aie  especially  vulner- 
able. Why  they  feej  the  need  to  leave 
home  is  often  perplexing.  This  does  not, 
however,  lessen  our  responsibility  to 
these  troubled  young  people.  We  must 
offer  that  helping  hind  or  that  shoulder 
to  lean  on  when  they  seek  help. 

Te)o  often  the  next  step  for  a  runaway 
is  a  crime.  A  crime  perpetrated  out  of 
necessity,  perhaps  fjjr  food,  but  never- 
theless a  crime.  The  ptruggle  for  sur\'ival 
could  easily  lead  the  juvenile  to  a  lifetime 
of  crime.  He  may  not  even  choose  this 
but  for  his  livelihooei  this  is  the  direction 
he  takes.  ] 

The  bill  before  us  today  goes  a  long 
way  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquencyj.  It  also  establishes 
a  Federal  assistance  program  for  run- 
away youth  and  their  families. 

The  administration  of  this  type  of  pro- 
gi-am  is  placed  within  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  In 
this  way  we  approac  i  the  problem  more 
as  a  social  service  ra1  her  than  as  a  prob- 
lem of  law  enforcem  ;nt  or  criminal  jus- 
tice. We  must  avoid  a  negative  labeling 
that  results  from  grpuping  juvenile  de- 
linquency as  law  enforcement. 

In  focusing  our  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  these  young  ;  leople  we  must  em- 
phasize the  human  values  which  have 
led  them  to  their  life  of  crime.  We  must 
provide  alternatives  to  institutionaliza- 
tion. Only  in  working  with  these  confused 
and  frightened  teenagers  In  a  positive 
way  can  we  hope  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15276,  which  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  coorainated  approach  to 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
scope  of  this  problein  is  vast,  and  certain 
aspects  of  it  deserve  particular  attention. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  15276  in 
which  I  am  especially  interested  would 
authorize  special  emtohasis  block  grants 
to  the  States  and  local  communities  to 
deal  exclusively  with  special  problems 
associated  with  juvenile  delinquency.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the^e  special  emphasis 
grants  would  encomp|ass  such  critical  de- 
linquency problems  a£  that  of  vandalism, 
the  willful  destruction,  damage,  and  de- 
facement of  property,. 

Today  our  cities  bre  burdened  with 
rampant  costs  stemming  from  the  prob- 
lem of  vandalism.  Fimds  are  continu- 
ally being  allocated  to  coimter  criminal 
acts  that  strike  at  pr<>perty  ranging  from 
mass  transit  systems!  to  parks,  zoos,  and 
schools.  It  is  a  vicious  cycle  and  the  pic- 
ture is  becoming  bleHker.  The  total  cost 
assumed  by  the  States  to  repair  the  dam- 
age wrought  by  vandalism  has  been  esti- 
mated as  high  as  a  b  llion  dollars  a  year. 
Experts  generally  a^ree  that  the  high- 
est rates  of  vandalism  occur  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  18.  Tlius,  I  feel  that  van- 
dalism should  be  gi/en  top  priority  in 
the  area  of  juvenile  ( lelinquency  preven- 
tion and  not  be  igi  ored  or  passed  off 
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To  understand  vandalism  our  programs 
must  focus  on  the  conditions  whic^  fos- 
ter this  particular  tjn^e  of  delinquency. 
Programs  for  the  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  vandalism  must  include  not  only 
rehabilitation  and  the  rechanneling  of 
destructive  energies  into  constructive 
measures  but  also  explore  the  many  fac- 
tors which  encourage  vandalism. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  bill  before 
us  today  will  include  special  emphasis  on 
vandalism  as  one  of  the  major  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  evident  during  recent 
years  that  strong  Federal  leadership  is 
needed  in  the  areas  of  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents. The  measure  before  the  House 
today,  H.R.  15276,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974,  is  in  di- 
rect response  to  this  need. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins)  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  for  their  efforts  on  this  impor- 
tant bill. 

Statistics  show  that  approximately  50 
percent  of  all  serious  crime  in  the  United 
States  is  committed  by  persons  under  the 
age  of  18.  Texlay,  serious  crime  is  increas- 
ing in  both  our  cities  and  suburbs.  This 
fact  illustrates  the  inadequate  job  that  is 
currently  being  done  by  those  Federal 
agencies  responsible  in  the  area  of  juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportunities  empha- 
sized the  need  for  new  direction  and 
stronger  leadership  in  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency field.  By  concentrating  Federal 
effort  in  this  area,  crime  would  be  abated 
and  the  resulting  effect  on  society  would 
be  immeasurable.  No  one  can  deny  that 
one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  resources 
is  our  youth.  By  proper  education,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation,  we  can  help 
a  youthful  offender  become  a  meaningful 
member  of  society.  By  focusing  our  ef- 
forts on  delinquency  prevention,  we  can 
deter  a  potential  youth  offender  and  help 
direct  his  efforts  in  a  constructive  man- 
ner. 

Our  country  has  been  willing  to  pay 
the  cost  of  crime  in  our  se)ciety  for  too 
many  years.  Personal  and  property  losses 
are  extensive.  In  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities, 
the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper  quoted 
Dr.  Jerome  Miller  who  engineered  the 
deinstitutionalization  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Juvenile  Corrections  System: 

For  what  It  costs  to  keep  a  youngster  In  a 
training  school,  you  can  send  him  to  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy;  have  him  In  indi- 
vidual analytic  psychotherapy;  give  him  a 
weekly  allowance  between  $25  and  $50  plus 
a  full  clothing  allowance.  You  could  send  him 
to  Europe  In  the  summer  and  when  you 
bring  him  back  still  have  a  fair  amount  of 
money  left  over. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  redirect 
our  spending — to  prevent  such  costs  by 
providing  the  proper  education,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  for  our  youth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  contains 
many  important  sections  and  focuses  on 
the  need  for  the  proper  cewrdination  of 


Federal,  State,  and  local  juvenile  delin- 
quency efforts.  It  establishes  a  pre>gram 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  runaway 
youth;  an  Institute  for  the  Continued 
Studies  of  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile 
Delinqency;  an  Independent  Coordinat- 
ing Council  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention; and  a  discretionary  fund  to  be 
used  for  special  emphasis  prevention  and 
treatment  grants. 

A  common  denominator  among 
juvenile  delinquents  is  a  lack  of  educa- 
tion. Consequently,  I  feel  it  imperative 
that  a  program  of  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention,  such  as  HJl.  15276,  be  placed 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  believe  that  this 
agency  is  best  suited  to  deal  with  the 
entire  youth— his  education,  welfare, 
and  development — not  merely  the  youth 
as  a  criminal  offender.  HEW  also  has 
longtime  experience  in  dealing  with 
youth,  in  developing  programs,  and  has 
broad  contact  with  nongovernment  agen- 
cies. 

Federal  efforts  in  the  area  of  juvenile 
delinquency  have  been  fragmented  and 
such  an  approach  has  resulted  in  great 
loss  to  our  society.  We  need  to  tighten 
up,  to  focus  and  to  direct.  This  measure, 
H.R.  15276.  is  a  comprehensive  answer  to 
our  complex  juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lem. We  need  this  legislation  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  unanimously  sup- 
port the  bill  as  reported  out  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974. 1  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  note  that  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  has  included 
in  this  bill  provision  for  establishing  an 
Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of  the 
Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency.  My 
own  Judiciary  Subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings in  1970  and  1971  on  separate  legisla- 
tion to  create  such  an  institute  and,  in 
1972,  I  joined  with  the  chief  sponsors  of 
this  legislation,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Bies- 
TER,  and  our  former  colleague,  Ab  Mikva, 
in  guieiing  such  a  bill  through  the  House. 
However,  since  the  bill  before  us  today  is 
designed  to  establish  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  Federal  programs  dealing  with 
juvenile  delinquency,  it  is  perhaps  more 
appropriate  that  the  Institute  be  con- 
tained as  an  integral  part  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  hearings  held  by  my  subcommittee 
clearly  established  the  need  for  such  a 
central  clearinghouse  to  coordinate  and 
disseminate  research  data  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency. The  hearings  also  highlighted 
the  lack  of  trained  persormel  as  a  serious 
problem  in  dealing  with  juvenile  delin- 
quents. We  discovered  a  proliferation  of 
programs  designed  to  deal  with  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  and  treatment,  as 
well  as  punishment,  but  no  single  vehicle 
to  bring  these  programs  together — no 
single  vehicle  to  bring  together  the 
knowledge  gained  through  experience  in 
order  to  devise  more  effective  programs. 
The  Institute  will  hopefully  provide  the 
mechanism  for  vast  improvements  in  oiu- 
overall  appre>ach  to  Juvenile  delinquency. 

At  the  same  time  we  discovered  this 
void,  we  were  being  told  that  almost  50 
percent  of  all  serious  crimes  committed 
in  this  Nation  were  committed  by  ju- 


veniles, and  that  the  recidivism  rate  for 
youthful  offenders  ranged  anywhere 
from  50  to  75  percent.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  were  truly  distressing  figures  to  us 
in  1970  and  1971.  Yet.  4  years  later,  the 
figures  have  not  substantially  changed. 
This  should  tell  us  that  the  need  which 
my  subcommittee  discovered  in  1970  still 
exists  today.  It  should  tell  us  that  the 
programs  we  have  had  operating,  while 
perhaps  successful  to  a  limited  degree 
have  not  been  successful  in  the  broad 
sense. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
found,  as  we  did  4  years  ago,  that 
Federal  efforts  m  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  and  treatment  are  woefully 
inadequate.  They  also  found  that  those 
that  do  exist  are  greatly  fragmented  and 
lack  cewrdination.  The  bill  which  the 
committee  has  recommended  to  deal  with 
this  problem  Is  a  good  bill.  It  provides 
the  ce>ordination  between  Federal.  State, 
and  local  efforts  which  has  been  lacking 
to  elate.  Perhaps  most  important,  it  fo- 
cuses on  the  need  to  recognize  the  first 
signal  light  of  trouble,  and  turn  young 
people,  who  might  be  destined  to  lives 
of  crime,  away  from  the  life  of  a  hard- 
ened criminal.  Its  fe>cus  is  on  prevention 
of  juvenile  delinquency  rather  than  on 
crime  and  punishment  after  these  young 
people  have  entered  the  delinquent  world. 

There  has  been  some  eUscussion  as  to 
whether  the  proper  administering  agency 
for  this  program  should  be  HEW  or 
LEAA.  my  experience  with  corrections 
through  my  Judiciary  Subcommittee  has 
convinced  me  that  crime  and  delinquency 
are  as  much,  if  not  more,  serial  problems 
as  law  enforcement  problems.  It  has  con- 
vinced me  that  greater  efforts  must  be 
made  to  deal  with  the)se  scxiial  problems 
which  lead  people  to  lives  of  crime.  This 
is  perhaps  more  true  for  yoimg  people 
who  offer  greater  opportunities  for  suc- 
cessful prevention  programs  than  those 
adults  who  have  already  entered  the 
criminal  world. 

Clearly,  the  feKUs  of  HEW  programs  is 
on  such  sexsial  problems,  while  the  fewus 
of  LEAA  is  more  law  enforcement.  Be- 
cause of  the  emphasis  of  this  legislation 
on  prevention  and  treatment.  I  share  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  HEW  should 
be  the  aeiministering  agency.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  expertise 
gained  by  existing  LEAA-funded  local 
and  State  structures  is  to  be  ignored.  In 
fact,  the  committee  bill  provides  broad 
latitude  to  State  (governors  in  their  des- 
ignation of  plarming  and  administering 
be)dies  for  State  programs.  This  means, 
for  example,  that  those  State  planning 
agencies  created  under  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  can 
be  designated  as  the  planning  and  ad- 
ministering body  for  the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  badly 
needed.  It  attempts  to  establish  a  coordi- 
nated approach  which  has  the  potential 
for  saving  countless  numbers  of  young 
people  from  lives  of  crime.  The  youth  of 
America  represent  our  future  and  we 
can  afford  to  do  no  less  than  help  steer 
those  young  people  who  might  be  swayed 
to  lives  of  crime  into  productive  lives.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
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grams,  we  have  seen  in  this  country  an 
appalling  rise  in  the  rate  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, defined  both  as  criminal  and 
noncriminal  activity.  Perhaps  the  most 
shocking  statistic  is  the  rise  In  arrests  for 
criminal  activities  among  youths  under 
the  age  of  18  at  a  rate  of  124.5  percent 
in  the  last  decade.  And  this  despite  the 
enactment  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961 
and  its  replacement,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968.  This  is  truly  a  searing  comment  on 
the  need  for  coordinated  Federal,  State, 
and  local  efforts  to  prevent  delinquency 
which  H.R.  15276,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  provides. 
The  emphasis  of  this  bill  is  on  the  local 
community  where  the  problems  of  youth 
must  be  confronted  most  directly.  The 
formula  approach  for  grants  to  the  States 
assures  that  each  State  will  receive  funds 
according  to  its  own  particular  need  and 
in  addition  encourages  further  coordi- 
nation of  efforts  on  the  State  level.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  inclusion  of  a  dis- 
cretionary Federal  fund  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  approaches  and  techniques 
in  dealing  with  disturbed  youth  and  com- 
munity-based alternatives  to  traditional 
forms  of  delinquency  prevention. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice  within  H.R. 
15276.  I  had  the  privilege  of  cosponsor- 
ing  separate  legislation  along  these  lines 
with  our  colleague,  Hon.  Tom  Railsback, 
earlier  in  this  Congress.  I  feel  that  this 
section  will  make  it  possible  to  gather  the 
information  and  statistics  needed  to 
evaluate  programs  sponsored  by  this 
legislation. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
precise  data  available  as  to  the  overall 
budget  outlays  for  delinquency  preven- 
tion, the  need  for  the  compilation  of 
such  information  seems  self-apparent. 
The  institute's  evaluation  of  delinquency 
prevention  programs  is  no  less  important 
than  providing  the  funds  for  the  pro- 
grams in  the  first  place.  This  is  especially 
true  in  a  time  when  the  Congress  must 
weigh  the  inflationary  impact  of  any 
added  Federal  spending.  The  problem 
with  too  many  federally  funded  programs 
is  that  there  is  no  evaluation  process 
available  to  the  Goveriunent  to  insure 
that  the  moneys  being  spent  are  effective 
in  realizing  the  goals  of  the  programs. 
The  institute  provides  the  means  for  ac- 
complishing this  end. 

Another  innovation  the  institute  pro- 
vides is  short-term  training,  workshops, 
and  seminars  for  those  working  with 
youth  in  the  local  community  in  the 
latest  effective  techniques  for  dealing 
with  disturbed  and  delinquent  young 
people.  The  institute  would  also  develop 
technical  training  teams  which  can  be 
sent  out  to  State  and  local  agencies  to 
work  directly  with  youth.  Hopefully 
these  teams  will  be  able  to  aid  local  com- 
munities by  adding  insights  and  skills 
which  might  not  ordinarily  be  available 
to  them.  Finally,  establishment  of  the 
institute  provides  a  focal  point  for  the 
widely  divergent  groups  who  will  be  In- 
volved in  the  administration  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  as  such  contribute  to  the 
elimination  of  the  fragmentation  which 


now  exists  in  the  :  ield  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

The  members  (  f  the  Committee  of 
Education  and  Libor  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  recognition  of  the  merit 
of  the  Institute  f^r  Continuing  Studies 
of  Juvenile  Justica  and  the  contribution 
which  the  institui  e  makes  to  the  suc- 
cessful administrs  tion  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prev(  ntion  Act.  The  sup- 
port for  this  provij  ion,  especially  for  the 
training  of  profess  onals  and  nonprofes- 
sionals in  this  fieli  is  broad-based,  ex- 
tending from  law  enforcement  agencies 
to   social   service    organizations. 

When  I  first  caine  to  Congress,  drug 
related  crimes  am<  ng  yoimg  people  had 
reached  what  appeared  to  be  epidemic 
proportions.  In  ou-  efforts  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  we  f  0(  used  on  prevention  of 
drug  abuse  and  diug  related  crimes  by 
establishing  progra  ms  to  deal  with  it  as 
a  health  and  sociil  problem.  I  believe 
we  have  made  rerl  progress  with  this 
approach  in  this  ai  ea. 

With  this  bill,  w«  tackle  the  attandent 
problem  of  youth,  juvenile  delinquency. 
In  the  last  session  of  this  Congress,  the 
House  passed  simi:  ar  legislation  to  this, 
but  in  the  last  ri  ish  toward  adjourn- 
ment, the  Senate  :  ailed  to  act  on  it.  It 
appears  that  we  will  not  repeat  that  mis- 
take. I 

One  of  the  most  jdisturbing  aspects  of 
this  problem  is  the  high  rate  of  recidiv- 
ism. It  has  been  established  that  72  per- 
cent of  youthful  of^nders  return  to  pris- 
their  first  offense.  In 
system,  it  Is  not  too 
that  meaningful  re- 
itrated  by  the  above 
statistic,  has  been|  almost  nonexistent. 
Our  efforts  then  w^;h  this  legislation  are 
to  prevent  the  juvenile  from  reaching 
what  imfortunatelj  has  become  the  end 
of  the  road,  incarcoration.  As  Brother  Al 
Behm  of  the  Glenmary  Home  Mission- 
aries, a  constltuer^t  who  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  youth  work  in  Fairfield,  Conn., 
wrote  in  a  booklet  &>t  young  people,  "I've 
never  met  a  bad  oie,"  they  are  perhaps 
confused,  alienate(^,  but  mostly  in  des- 
perate need  of  held. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it^is  my  hope  that  with 
this  legislation,  enlphasizing  local  con- 
trol and  coordinated  with  Federal  efforts, 
we  can  reverse  thtee  tragic  statistics.  I 
strongly  recommeul  my  colleagues  sup- 
port for  this  legisliion,  not  as  money  to 
be  thrown  at  a  problem,  but  as  a  re- 
sponsible measure  designed  to  curb  what 
is  becoming  a  national  tragedy. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
push-out  is  the  student  who  through  dis- 
criminatory treatment  and  arbitrary  ac- 
tions of  school  aithorities  is  excluded 
from  school,  or  else  is  so  alienated  by  the 
hostility,  of  his  oi  her  school  environ- 
ment, that  he  or  she  leaves  school.  A 
solution  to  the  prtblem  of  the  student 
pushout  is  central  to  the  effort  to  reduce 
juvenile  delinquency  from  North  to 
South  in  this  country  for  it  is  clear  that 
the  discriminatory  and  arbitrary  appli- 
cation of  school  discipline  especially  in 
the  form  of  suspeiislons  and  expulsions 
In  a  significant  precursor  of  youth 
offenses. 

A  district  super|lsor  for  the  Florida 
Services  said: 
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A  Birmingham 
put  it  this  way: 
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Data  collected  bj'  the  OflSce  of  Civil 
Rights,  HEW,  shoMS  that  not  only  are 
there  a  seriously  ir  appropriate  number 
of  suspensions  and  expulsions  in  some 
school  districts,  but  ;hat  in  almost  all  the 
larger  cities  surveyed,  in  the  North  as 
well  as  the  South,  t  le  proportion  of  mi- 
nority students  wh)  are  pushed  out  is 
much  greater  than  it  is  for  white  stu- 
dents 

Results  from  OCli's  1971  school  survey 
indicate  that  In  general,  minority  stu 


ikely  to  be  expelled 


as  nonminority  students  and  that  black 
students  in  particular  are  three  times  as 
likely   to  be   expeljed  as   nonminority 


students. 

The  data  from  N 
ample,  show  that 
pended    in    the    1 


York  City,  for  ex- 
[f  19,518  pupils  sus- 
172-73  school  year, 
16,780,  or  85.9  percent,  were  from  minor- 
ity groups.  There  wire  no  expulsions  re- 
ported from  New  Yirk  City  schools.  The 
minority  enrollment  in  New  York  schools 
was  64.4  percent,  the  figures  showed. 

In  Dallas,  of  42  piipils  expelled,  39,  or 
92.9  percent,  werd  from  a  minority 
group.  The  city's  inlnorlty  enrollment 
was  49.4  percent,  While  68.5  percent  of 
the  suspensions  were  of  pupils  from  a 
minority  group. 

In  Cleveland,  thejmlnority  enrollment 
was  59.9  percent.  Of  11,634  pupils  su- 
spended. 8,344  or  7o1b  percent,  were  from 
a  minority  group.     | 

Under  the  authc^rlty  of  H.R.  15276, 
HEW  can  make  gratits  and  contracts  to 
agencies,  organlzatipns,  and  Individuals 
for  pushout  prevention  programs  under 
Special  Emphasis  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Programs,  and  as  a  part  of  State 
plans  under  this  legislation.  Priority  Is 
given  In  the  legislation  to  private,  nMi- 
profit  organizations.  I  would  encourage 
the  fimding  of  coromunity  groups  out- 
side the  school  systekn  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies,  for  the  design  and  Im- 
plementation of  such  programs.  Exam- 
ples are:  First,  the  hiring  of  lay  advo- 
cates to  represent  students  and  parents 
In  due  process  procedures  that  may  be 
Instituted  when  a  student  Is  suspended 
or  expelled,  and  second,  the  establish- 


ment of  counseling 
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advise  a  student  and  his  or  her  parents 
of  their  due  process  rights. 

Because  many  school  systems  have 
failed  to  develop  positive  approaches  for 
correcting  disruptive  behavior  in  the 
schools,  they  utilize  disciplinary  tech- 
niques which  often  remove  the  problem 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  schools,  but 
seldom  correct  it. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  course  of 
funding  programs  to  prevent  students 
from  being  pushed  out  that  such  assist- 
ance would  be  focused  primarily  on  first, 
school  districts  having  an  egreglously 
disproportionate  niunber  of  minority  su- 
spensions and  expulsions — such  districts 
will  typically  have  a  history  of  school  dis- 
crimination and  racial  tension,  and  sec- 
ond, on  school  districts  demonstrating 
abnormally  high  suspension  and  expul- 
sion figures  for  all  students  regardless  of 
race. 

Another  of  the  most  insidious  forces 
leading  to  juvenile  delinquency  Is  the 
labeling  of  individual  children  "potenti- 
ally delinquent"  or  "pre-delinquent." 
Fortunately,  the  bill  before  us  today  does 
not  contain  language  directing  programs 
to  focus  attention  on  either  "youths  In 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent"  or  "po- 
tentially delinquent  youth."  Both  of  these 
unfortimate  labels  were  in  earlier  ver- 
sions of  H.R.  15276. 1  commend  the  Sub- 
committee on  Equal  Opportunities  for 
having  the  foresight  to  delete  such  po- 
tentially dangerous  language  from  the 
bill. 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  presented  some  pithy  statistics  that 
demonstrate  the  connection  between  ju- 
venile delinquency  and  student  pushouts 
and  dropouts.  This  data  follows: 

There  are  nearly  2  mUllon  school -aged 
chUdren  who  are  not  In  school.  Most  of  them 
live  in  the  large  cities. 

Of  the  students  who  are  attending  classes, 
more  of  them  wlU  spend  some  portion  of 
their  lives  In  a  correctional  Institution  than 
those  who  will  attend  aU  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

On  any  given  school  day  of  the  year,  you 
will  find  13,000  ChUdren  of  school  age  In 
correctional  institutions  and  another  100,000 
in  Jail  or  police  lockups. 

Of  every  100  students  attending  school 
across  the  nation,  23  drop  out  [or  are  pushed 
out],  T7  graduate  from  high  school,  43  enter 
coUege,  21  receive  a  B-A.,  6  earn  an  MJi.,  and 
1  earns  a  Ph.  D. 

Many  States  now  spend  more  money 
to  punish  a  juvenile  delinquent  than  to 
educate  an  ordinary  student.  The  State 
of  Iowa,  for  example  will  pay  $9,000  a 
year  to  keep  a  student  in  a  juvenile  home, 
but  only  $1,050  for  a  student  in  school. 
Maryland  spends  $18,000,  Michigan 
$10,000,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
spends  $7,469  for  a  year  of  a  youthful 
offender's  time  in  a  correctional  Institu- 
tion. These  figures  are  far  less  than  Is 
spent  on  the  average  student  in  regiilar 
school. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Prevention  Act  (H.R. 
15276)  that  is  now  before  the  House  will 
receive  favorable  consideration  and  wiU 
be  overwhelmingly  adopted. 

As  we  all  know,  juvenile  delinquency 
ana  the  problems  generally  associated 


with  It  are  of  growing  national  concern. 
The  offenders  themselves  speak  of  the 
emotional  and  physical  harm  they  have 
brought  upon  themselves,  oftentimes 
the  result  of  a  single  impetuous  act,  and 
the  resultant  stigma  tiiey  must  carry 
with  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Over  and  over  again,  we  hear  of  the 
pain  juvenile  delinquency  has  brought 
to  mothers  and  fathers,  shattering  the 
harmony  of  family  life;  the  disruption 
it  has  caused  In  our  educational  institu- 
tions, impeding  the  learning  process;  and 
the  financial  burden  and  fear  it  has  Im- 
posed upon  ova  communities. 

Many  reputable  and  responsible  au- 
thorities, Mr.  Chairman,  agree  that  we 
must  enlist  all  the  available  resources 
that  exist  both  within  and  outside  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  the  combined  and 
cooperative  efforts  of  all  branches  and 
levels  of  government  If  we  are  to  fully 
respond  to  the  need  for  finding  solutions 
to  this  urgent  problem. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  reflects  a  prudent 
and  wise  response  in  this  direction.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  an  adminis- 
trative agency  will  be  established  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  allocate  fimds  and  co- 
ordinate existing  and  new  programs,  un- 
dertaken to  prevent  and  treat  the  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  delinquency.  A  special 
Institute  for  the  Continuing  Studies  of 
the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
will  be  established  to  research  the  causes 
of  the  problem,  and  provide  training  and 
technical  assistance  for  those  engaged 
in  this  Important  work;  and,  perhaps 
most  important,  the  thrust  of  this  whole 
proposal  is  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  prevention  programs  at  the  local  levels 
where  the  problems  are  most  keenly  felt 
and  very  probably  best  imderstood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  future  of  oiu:  Na- 
tion rests  with  those  yet  to  assume  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship.  Any  reason- 
able effort  we  make  to  create  an  effective 
delinquency  prevention  system  that  will 
provide  the  opportunity  to  all  juvenile 
offenders  to  become  mature  responsible 
adults  is  of  unquestioned  national  bene- 
fit. This  legislation  Is  designed  to  Initiate 
such  a  system  and  therefore  should  re- 
ceive our  responsive  support. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chsilrman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  15276,  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  While  the 
title  of  the  bill  has  a  laudable  sound, 
my  examination  of  this  legislation  con- 
vinces me  that  this  bill  takes  the  wrong 
approach  in  fighting  juvenile  delinquency 
and  does  so  at  an  astronomical  cost.  It 
will  appropriate  almost  one-half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  over  the  next  4  years,  great- 
ly incresislng  expenditures  In  this  area  at 
a  time  when  we  should  be  looking  for 
ways  to  cut  the  budget. 

Also  objectionable  is  the  consolidation 
of  juvenile  delinquency  programs  under 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  would  much  prefer  to 
have  had  such  programs  administered 
through  LEAA,  which  Is  the  position  that 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
supported.  Unfortunately,  unless  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   Minnesota    (Mr.    Quie)    is 


adopted,  this  bill  will  give  HEW  various 
new  programs  they  are  ill  equipped  to 
administer. 

More  than  $140  million  a  year  are 
now  being  spent  directly  on  juvenile 
delinquency  programs  and  there  are  any 
niunber  of  other  Federal  programs  for 
youth  imder  social  services,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  manpower  training. 
This  particular  bill  also  goes  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  the  States  under  more 
Federal  control  by  forcing  the  States  to 
submit  plans  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  order  to  qualify  for  fimding. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pose  the 
thought  of  the  countless  thousands  of 
parents  who  will  have  to  work  countless 
hours  away  from  their  children  to  pay 
the  taxes  to  support  this  and  other  pro- 
grams. Perhaps  if  we  curtailed  the  lavish 
spending  that  requires  such  high  taxes, 
these  parents  would  have  time  to  prevent 
juvenile  delinquency  and  also  be  able  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  family 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  society. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  full 
support  of  H.R.  15276,  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

Few  problems  in  this  Nation  are  as  dis- 
heartening and  as  difficult  to  deal  with 
as  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
And  yet  we  know  that  the  problem  musl 
be  dealt  with.  Troubled  juveniles  too  of- 
ten turn  to  a  life  of  violent  crime  against 
their  fellow  human  beings.  And  once  a 
young  man  has  begim  a  life  of  crime,  it 
becomes  harder  and  harder  to  restore 
him  to  a  useful  life  in  civilized  society 

This  bill  quite  properly  concentrates 
Federal  assistance  on  programs  of  pre- 
vention and  early  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  It  provides  help  to  our  cities 
and  States  to  enable  them  to  combat 
this  problem  at  the  local  level.  It  will  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  such  pro- 
grams as  community-based  group  homes 
and  halfway  houses,  youth  service  bu- 
reaus, drug  treatment  programs,  and 
education  and  probation  services. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  runawaji 
youth  program  and  an  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  of  the  Prevention  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  And  finally,  it  wUI 
establish  a  flexible  discretionary  fund 
that  will  allow  Federal  resources  to  be 
used  where  tJiey  wiU  do  the  most  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  provide  a 
significant  improvement  in  our  effort  to 
deal  with  the  serious  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  for  his 
leadership  in  this  vital  area  and  I  urge 
passEige  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  tc 
transfer  authority  for  administration  of 
this  important  program  from  HEW  to 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration; and  I  commend  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qtjie) 
for  offering  this  amendment  and  showing 
the  House  the  proper  way  to  insure  the 
future  success  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  prevent  juvenile  delhi- 
quency.  This  Is  an  Important  piece  of 
legislation  and  I  favor  its  enactment; 
but.  I  support  this  amendment  because 
its  passage  will  improve  the  performance 
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of  the  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention program  by  putting  its  adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  the  Agency  which 
is  most  competent  to  run  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  Members  of  this 
House.  The  LEAA's  leadership  in  this  im- 
portant area  has  been  well  documented 
in  the  supplemental  views  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  and  well  explained 
in  his  remarks  on  the  floor  today.  Those 
Members  who  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  its  best  possible  effort  to 
help  juveniles  and  eliminate  delinquency 
will  be  wise  to  take  the  administration 
of  this  program  out  of  the  control  of 
HEW.  which  has  run  the  program  hap- 
hazardly at  best  with  little  show  of  en- 
thusiasm; and  give  the  LEAA  proper  au- 
thority to  administer  this  program  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  its  previous  leader- 
ship in  the  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion effort,  and  also  as  the  best  way  of 
coordinating  a  truly  effective  program 
that  functions  well  at  the  State  and  local 
as  well  as  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  agrees  that 
the  key  to  an  effective  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  program  is  close  co- 
operation between  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral authorities.  In  this  respect,  it  is  clear 
that  LEAA  has  demonstrated  Its  ability 
to  coordinate  a  successful  program  with 
State  and  local  ofBcials  in  almost  2,000 
projects  dealing  directly  with  juvenile 
delinquency.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minneosta  states  in  the 
committee  report: 

Any  objective  review  and  comparison  of 
the  two  agencies  and  their  records  In  the 
area  of  luvenlle  delinquency  will  conclusively 
show  that  HEW  Is  simply  not  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  would  try  to 
frame  the  issue  raised  by  this  amend- 
ment as  a  question  of  whether  the  poUce 
or  social  workers  ought  to  administer 
this  program,  do  a  great  disservice  to 
the  yoimg  people  who  can  benefit  from 
more  effective  operation  of  this  program. 
HEW  has  had  responsibility  for  this  pro- 
gram since  1961.  and  most  observers 
agree  that  its  performance  has  been  less 
than  satisfactory.  LEAA  has  shown  both 
competency  and  enthusiasm  in  tackling 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  facts  show  that  the  LEAA  is  already 
the  de  facto  leader  in  the  Government's 
effort  to  deal  with  juvenile  delinquency; 
this  amendment  will  merely  give  the 
LEAA  the  formal  legal  authority  to  lead 
the  Federal  effort  in  this  area,  so  that 
the  full  benefit  of  its  expertise  and 
knowledge  can  be  utilized  to  both  deal 
with  the  criminal  aspects  of  delinquency 
and  care  for  the  youngsters  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  de- 
ser\-es  the  support  of  all  my  coUeagues 
who  are  truly  interested  in  initiating  a 
strong  and  effective  juvenile  delinquency 
program,  and  I  urge  its  adoption 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  I  have  a  special  interest  in  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today.  H.R.  15276 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  PreventlMi 
Act  of  1974.  would  provide  structure  to 
our  current  patchwork  system  of  juve- 
nUe  justice  and  develop  a  system  respon- 


sive to  the  needs  of  juveniles.  This  bill 
develops  a  struct  are — a  means  of  pro- 
viding resources  and  coordination — to 
State  and  local  ( overnments  and  non- 
profit agencies  to  provide  effective  juve- 
nile delinquency  prevention  and  treat- 
ment mechanisms 

As  we  all  know,  the  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  1 3  one  which  is  becom- 
ing ever  more  serious.  Our  committee, 
over  the  past  y(  ars,  has  studied  this 
problem  and  fomd  that  current  pro- 
grams cannot  pro  vide  the  types  of  serv- 
ices needed  to  work  effectively  with  po- 
tential and  curreiit  juvenile  delinquents. 
The  problem  of  haw  to  prevent  juvenile 
delinquency  has  n  ot  ever  been  addressed 
in  a  serious  and  i  roductive  manner. 

H.R.  15276  esta  alishes  a  new  national 
program  to  coordl  nate  and  provide  Fed- 
eral leadership  ii  comprehensive  juve- 
nile delinquency  efforts;  and.  for  the 
first  time,  encourages  States,  localities, 
and  private  agei  cies  to  develop  pro- 
grams designed  t<  divert  juveniles  from 
the  present  system  of  institutionaliza- 
tion into  new  co  nmunity-based  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  that 
current  institutiaas  and  facilities  for 
housing  juveniles  are  not  satisfactory 
and  that  dramati*  .change  in  delivery  of 
services  to  juvenll  ;s  is  needed. 

However,  therelis  a  possibihty  that 
certain  provisions  in  the  bill,  such  as  the 
one  which  encourages  the  placement  of 
juveniles  in  shelte:  ■  facilities,  rather  than 
juvenile  detentior  facilities,  could  have 
some  affect  on  tie  niunber  of  jobs  re- 
quired in  existing  correctional  facilities. 
If  a  State  correct  onal  facility  is  forced 
to  cut  back  on  i  ;s  manpower  require- 
ments, we  must  nc  t  overlook  the  job  pro- 
tections and  benefits  that  these  individ- 
uals have  accrued  over  the  years.  There- 
fore, I  rise  in  supj  ort  of  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  which  WDuld  provide  adequate 
safeguards  for  the  se  employees. 

The  intent  of  en  iployee  protection  lan- 
guage introduced  here  today  is  to  pre- 
serve the  rights,  irivileges,  and  benefits 
under  existing  collective  bargaining 
agreements  or  otlierwise;  continue  col- 
lective bargaining  rights;  provide  train- 
ing or  retraining  programs;  and  con- 
tinue employment  for  affected  individ- 
uals at  equivalent  pay  and  responsibility 
levels.  It  seems  or  ly  fair  that  we  enable 
low-paid  workers  the  opportunity  to 
transfer  jobs  and   ob  rights. 

I  do  not  believi  it  was  our  intent  to 
threaten  the  economic  well-being  of 
these  State  and  ocal  government  em- 
ployees. In  reforming  our  program  for 
juvenile  delinquen  ts,  we  must  not  Ignore 
the  thousands  of  experienced  employees 
at  State  and  local  levels  who  work  in 
present  programs.  Their  rights  under  the 
proposed  program  must  be  protected. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  juve- 
niles are  responsijle  for  nearly  half  of 
the  serious  crimis  committed  in  this 
country.  However  imtil  fairly  recently, 
Federal  efforts  to  abolish  Juvenile  crime 
has  been  minimal  In  fact,  what  assist- 
ance exists  has  bien  geared  almost  en- 
tirely to  controlling  rather  than  prevent- 
ing delinquency.    ; 

The  bill  before  us  today— H.R.  15276. 
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To  accomplish  it 
establish  a  Juver 
vention  Administr 
annual  report  on 
Federal  juvenile 


the  Juvenile  Dellnc  uency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974 — would  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  to  develop  better 
juvenile  delinquency  programs.  In  par- 
ticular, the  bill  wbuld  offer  the  States 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  program  which  could 
deal  with  this  urgent,  and  too  often  over- 
looked, problem. 

goals,  the  bill  would 
fie  Delinquency  Pre- 
ition  and  require  an 
ind  evaluation  of  all 
jlinquency  programs. 
It  would  encourage  the  States  to  de- 
velop advanced  anjd  Innovative  alterna- 
tives to  the  traditional  programs  for 
dealing  with  delinquency,  establish  a 
progrram  to  deal  with  the  increasing 
problem  of  runawty  youths,  and  set  up 
an  Institute  to  con<  luct  research  into  the 
problem. 

The  bill  authorizes  $375  million  over  4 
years,  most  of  whiish  would  be  allocated 
to  the  States  for  local  programs.  As 
much  as  $4,050,000  in  State  grants  would 
be  available  for  Connecticut  to  combat 
the  problems  of  delinquency. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  en- 
courage the  State^  and  localities  to  get 
to  the  cause  of  the  delinquency  problem 
and  deal  with  its  Boots  within  the  com- 
munity. The  Stated  would  be  required  to 
establish  a  coordinated  plan  which  would 
include  the  development  of  advanced 
techniques  for  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  juvenile  delinquency.  Suf- 
ficient opportunityj  exists  for  local  in- 
put, by  law  enforcement,  education  and 
welfare  officials,  and  representatives  of 
other  interested  griups. 

Once  the  State!  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved, 75  percent  of  the  State's  funds 
must  deal  with  programs  designed  to 
prevent  delinquency.  A  State  which  ef- 
fectively utilizes  lis  Federal  assistance 
could  construct  a  program  both  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  aiid  problems  of  these 
troubled  youths  apd   beneficial  to  so- 


ciety. 
Mr. 


Chairman, 


15276  presents  a  constructive  alternative 
to  existing  programs  which  too  often  do 
not  consider  the  cjiuse  of  youth  crimes. 
I  support  the  bill  afid  urge  its  passage  by 
the  House. 
Mr.  HAWKINS,  llr.  Chairman,  I  have 


no  other  requests 


serve  the  balance  cf  my  time. 


The  CHAIRMAh 


Clerk    will    now    :'ead    the    committee 


amendment  in  the 


lature  of  a  substitute 


printed  in  the  repoi  ted  bill  {is  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpos;  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  js  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by 


the  Senate  and  House 


of  Representatives  or  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress 


assembled. 


SHOBtr 

Section.  1.  This  A:t 
"Juvenile   Delinquency 

1974". 


Congnss 


Sec.  2.  The 

(1)  JuvenUes  accost 
arrests    for    serious 
States  today; 

(2)  understaffed 
courts,  probation 
facilities  are  not  abU 
Ized  Justice  or  effectlv  e 

(3)  present   Juvenile 


I   beUeve  that  H.R. 


for  time,  and  I  re- 


Under  the  rule,  the 


xnxE 

may  be  cited  as  the 
Prevention   Act  of 


FUNDINGS 


hereby  finds  that— 

for  almost  half  the 

crimes   in    the   United 


sei  vices, 


overcrowded    Juvenile 
and  correctional 
to  provide  individual* 
help; 

courts,    foster   and 
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protective  care  programs,  and  shelter  facili- 
ties are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
countless  neglected,  abandoned,  and  depend- 
ent cbUdren,  who,  because  of  this  failure 
to  provide  effective  services,  may  become 
delinquents; 

( 4 )  existing  programs  have  not  adequately 
responding  to  the  particular  problems  of  the 
Increasing  numbers  of  young  people  who  are 
addicted  to  or  who  abuse  drugs,  particularly 
nonopiate  or  polydrug  abusers; 

(5)  juvenile  delinquency  can  be  prevented 
through  programs  designed  to  keep  students 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through 
the  prevention  of  unwarranted  and  arbitrary 
suspensions  and  expulsions; 

(6)  States  and  local  communities  ^hlch 
experience  directly  the  devastating  failures 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  do  not  present- 
ly have  sufficient  technical  expertise  or  ade- 
quate resources  to  deal  comprehensively  with 
the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(7)  the  adverse  Impact  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency results  In  enormous  annual  cost  and 
immeasurable  loss  In  human  life,  personal 
security,  and  wasted  human  resources; 

(8)  existing  Federal  programs  have  not 
provided  the  direction,  coordination,  re- 
sources, and  leadership  required  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  delinquency;  and 

(9)  Juvenile  delinquency  constitutes  a 
growing  threat  to  the  national  welfare  re- 
quiring immediate,  comprehensive,  and  ef- 
fective action  by  the  Federal  Government. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  provide  the  necessary  resources, 
leadership,  and  coordination  to  develop  and 
implement  effective  methods  of  preventing 
and  treating  Juvenile  deUnquency; 

(2)  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  public  and  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations  to 
conduct  Innovative,  effective  delinquency 
prevention  and  treatment  programs  and  to 
provide  useful  research,  evaluation,  and 
training  services  In  the  area  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency; 

(3)  to  develop  and  Implement  effective 
programs  and  services  to  divert  Juveniles  from 
the  traditional  juvenile  Justice  system  and 
to  Increase  the  capacity  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  provide  critically  needed  al- 
ternatives to  Institutionalization; 

(4)  to  develop  and  encourage  the  Imple- 
mentation of  national  standards  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Juvenile  justice,  Including 
recommendations  for  administrative,  budg- 
etary, and  legislative  action  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level  to  facilitate  the  adop- 
tion of  such  standards: 

(5)  to  establish  a  centralized  research  ef- 
fort on  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
including  an  information  clearinghouse  to 
disseminate  the  findings  of  such  research  and 
all  data  related  to  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(6)  to  provide  for  the  thorough  and 
prompt  evaluation  of  all  federally  assisted 
juvenile  delinquency  programs; 

(7)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
public  and  private  agencies,  Institutions,  and 
Individuals  In  developing  and  implementing 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs; 

(8 1  to  assist  States  and  local  communities 
with  resources  to  develop  and  implement 
programs  to  keep  students  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted and  arbitrary  suspensions  and  expul- 
sions; 

(9)  to  establish  training  programs  for  per- 
sons, including  professionals,  paraprofesslon- 
als,  and  volunteers,  who  work  with  delin- 
quents or  potential  delinquents  or  whose 
work  or  activities  relate  to  Juvenile  deUn- 
quency programs; 

(10)  to  establish  a  new  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 


(11)  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  of  the  Prevention  of  JuvenUe 
Delinquency,  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and 

( 12 )  to  establish  a  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  problems  of  runaway 
youth. 

DEFDrmONS 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "community-based"  means  a 
small,  open  group  home  or  other  suitable 
place  located  near  the  JuvenUe's  home  or 
famUy  and  programs  of  community  super- 
vision and  service  which  maintain  commu- 
nity and  consumer  participation  in  the 
planning,  operation,  and  evaluation  of  thetr 
programs  which  may  Include  medical,  edu- 
cational, social,  and  psychological  guidance, 
tralnmg,  counseling,  drug  treatment,  and 
other  rehabilitative  services; 

(2)  the  term  "construction"  means  ac- 
quisition, expansion,  remodeling,  and  altera- 
tion of  existing  buildings,  and  Initial  equip- 
ment of  any  such  buUdings,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  such  activities  (Including  architects' 
fees  but  not  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land 
for  buUdings ) ; 

(3)  the  term  "equipment"  includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  built-in  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures 
to  house  such  machinery  utilities,  or  equip- 
ment: 

(4)  the  term  "Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
gram" means  any  program  or  activity  related 
to  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  control, 
diversion,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  plan- 
ning, education,  training,  and  research,  in- 
cluding drug  abuse  programs,  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Juvenile  justice  system,  and  any 
program  or  activity  for  neglected,  abandoned, 
or  dependent  youth  and  other  youth  who  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent: 

(5)  the  term  "local  government"  means 
any  city,  county,  township,  town,  borough, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State,  and  an  Indian 
tribe  and  any  combination  of  two  or  more 
such  units  acting  jointly: 

(6)  the  term  "public  agency"  means  any 
State,  unit  of  local  government,  combination 
of  such  States  or  units,  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(8)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands: 

(9)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government: 

(10)  the  term  "drug  dependent"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  by  section  2(g)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U£.C.  201<g)); 

( 11 )  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Adminis- 
tration established  by  section  101(a); 

(121  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administration; 

(13)  the  term  "State  agency"  means  an 
agency  designated  under  section  214(a)(1); 

(14)  the  term  "local  agency"  means  any 
local  agency  which  is  assigned  responsibility 
under  section  214(a)  (6) ; 

(15)  the  term  "Institute"  means  the  Insti- 
tute for  Continuing  Studies  of  the  Preven- 
tion of  Juvenile  Delinquency  established  by 
section  301(a); 

(16)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Institute;  and 

(17)  the  term  "CouncU"  means  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  established  by  section  501. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4  commencing 
on  page  51  and  concluding  on  page  57, 
Une  23,  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    QTHE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qvie:  On  page 
54,  line  23,  strike  the  words  "AdmlnlstraUon 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "OfHce 
In  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Justice". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment as  I  have  offered  it  gets  to  the  crux 
of  the  problem  before  us  of  which  agency 
is  going  to  administer  this  program.  If 
my  amendment  is  successful,  I  will  offer 
some  conforming  amendments  as  we  go 
through  the  bill.  As  I  have  indicated  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Edu 
cation  and  Labor,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion. The  only  problem  is  that  it  is  in  the 
wrong  agency.  We  put  it  in  the  Depart 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
It  has  been  in  HEW  since  1961.  We  have 
watched  it  oi}erate — or  watched  it  not 
operate,  probably  would  be  better  to  say 

The  issue  before  the  House  today  is  not 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  have  a 
bill  because  I  believe  the  one  developed 
by  the  committee  is  a  good  one  and  goes 
a  long  way  toward  beginning  to  correct 
the  problems  of  delinquency  around  the 
country.  The  question  that  we  must  de- 
cide today  is  which  agency  should  ad- 
minister the  program — LEAA  or  HEW. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  will  argue  that 
HEW  is  a  superior  agency,  but  their 
argiunents  are  based  solely  on  philos 
ophy  and  certainly  not  supported  by 
fact. 

I  tend  to  look  at  issues  in  Washington 
in  terms  of  form  and  substance.  I 
think  the  best  way  to  describe  the  two 
agencies'  efforts  In  the  area  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  that  HEW  is  long  on 
form,  excessive  in  rhetoric,  and  partic- 
ularly limited  in  its  ability  to  affect 
juvenile  delinquents  in  general  and  pre- 
vention in  particular.  LEAA,  on  the 
other  hand,  Is  a  substance  organization 
LEAA  has  substance  primarily  because 
it  has  the  money  and  the  commitment  to 
begin  to  address  the  problems  of  delin 
quency. 

To  illustrate  the  form  and  substance 
argument,  I  asked  HEW  to  provide  in- 
formation on  what  they  had  done 
through  the  OflBce  of  Youth  Develop- 
ment over  the  past  three  quarters  ol 
1974,  and  I  received  three  pages  ol 
statistics.  I  asked  LEAA  the  same  thing 
and  I  received  this  printout  which  Ifi 
close  to  2  inches  thick.  This  Is  what  I 
mean  by  substance. 

If  you  look  at  both  agencies  on  paper 
and  you  start  from  scratch  and  assume 
that  neither  had  done  anjrthing  in  the 
area  of  juvenile  delinquency  then  you 
could  possibly  argue  that  HEW  would  be 
the  better  agency. 
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But  we  are  not  starting  from  the  be- 
ginning and  this  is  not  just  an  exercise 
that  we  are  going  through  today.  We  are 
trying  to  establish  a  program  through 
which  all  Federal  efforts  will  be  coordi- 
nated. I  think  it  is  important  for  you  to 
understand  that  HEW  has  had  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  combating  juve- 
nile delinquency  since  1961.  In  1968  the 
Congress  assigned  HKW  responsibility 
to  carry  out  national  leadership  in  de- 
veloping new  approaches  to  solving  the 
problems  of  delinquency.  Fighting  delin- 
quency is  not  an  easy  job  and  it  costs 
money  to  do  the  job.  Since  1968  the  most 
that  HEW  has  spent  through  YDDPA 
and  OYD  juvenile  delinquency  programs 
has  been  only  $10  million  a  year.  LEAA, 
on  the  other  h£ind,  never  had  the  full 
congressional  mandate  to  fight  delin- 
quency, yet  during  the  last  5  years  has 
spent  over  $300  million  specifically  for 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grams. HEW  claims  to  be  the  best  agency 
because  it  provides  all  of  the  services 
needed  to  fight  delinquency.  Technically 
they  may  be  correct  but  this  bill  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  bring  about  a  co- 
ordination of  activities.  I  must  observe 
that  HEW  has  not  even  been  able  to 
coordinate  its  own  programs  and  activ- 
ities in  this  area,  let  alone  impact  out  in 
the  States. 

The  question  that  must  be  decided  to- 
day is  who  can  best  coordinate  efforts  in 
the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency.  I  think 
that  you  should  consider  the  views  of 
people  who  know  the  problems  best — ^the 
mayors  and  Governors  throughout  the 
country.  Here  is  a  sample  of  some  of 
the  telegrams  I  received  yesterday  from 
Governors  throughout  the  coimtry. 

The  Governor  of  my  own  State,  Wen- 
dell Anderson,  said: 

I  support  your  efforts  to  coordinate  the 
planning  and  funding  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  through  the  LEAA — and 
have  so  Informed  your  Minnesota  colleagues 
In  the  House.  I  believe  your  effort,  if  succees- 
ful,  will  provide  better  coordination  of  fed- 
eral efforts  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Our  former  colleague  Ed  Edwards,  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  said: 

Tour  proposal  to  amend  House  BUI  16276 
to  permit  LEAA  to  control  juvenile  delin- 
quency planning  has  my  full  support. 

Gov.  John  West  of  South  Carolina  said 
that  he  supported  the  placement  in 
LEAA  and  asked  the  entire  South  Caro- 
lina house  delegation  to  support  the 
amendment.  Mills  Godwin,  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  fully  urges  and  supports  a 
floor  amendment  to  place  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  programs  administered  at 
the  national  level  within  the  Department 
of  Jiistice.  Gov.  Sherman  Tribbitt  of 
Delaware  stressed  the  "urgency  I  attach 
to  the  Quie  amendment."  Gov.  Bruce 
Bang  of  New  Mexico  "encouraged  accept- 
ance of  the  amendment."  Gov.  Bill  Wal- 
ler of  Mississippi  said:  "Please  provide 
administration  through  LEAA  not  HEW." 
Gov.  Cecil  Andrus  of  Idaho  said: 

I  support  your  efforts  to  appear  pn  the  floor 
of  the  House  this  week  to  amend  the  blU  in 
keeping  with  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference position." 

I  have  many  more  telegrams,  all  with 
similar  sentiments. 


On  Monday  of  fhis  week  each  of  your 
oflBces  received  a  li6-page  report  entitled, 
"New  Directions  in  the  Criminal  Jiistice 
System"  which  wiis  reprinted  from  the 
National  Cities  mkgEizine  put  out  by  the 
National  League  o|  Cities.  In  that  reprint 
Mayor  Tom  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles  said 
about  LEAA: 

As  a  former  poUcei  officer,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  new  directions  which  LEAA 
Is  exploring.  These  Include  a  new  emphasis 
on  partnership  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  its  teamtnates  at  the  state  and 
local  level;  a  new  emphasis  on  evaluation,  so 
we  will  know  what  works  best  and  what 
doesn't  work  very  Well  at  all;  and  a  new 
willingness  to  face  I  the  fact  that  an  avre- 
some  amount  of  thl«  nation's  crime  goes  un- 
reported for  a  variety  of  reasons.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  see  how  1  he  new  emphasis  on  the 
courts,  which  have  :  'eceived  too  little  atten- 
tion In  the  past;  tb  »  new  emphasis  on  citi- 
zen Involvement  In  '  he  system,  and  the  need 
to  treat  citizens  betier  and  make  the  system 
more  responsive  to  jthem;  the  new  concern 
for  full  clvU  rights  compliance  in  all  seg- 
ments of  the  systei  i;  and  the  new  concern 
for  the  ways  in  whl  :h  all  citizens,  including 
minorities,  are  treat  id. 

I  think  the  posJ  bion  of  the  placement 
of  the  program  in  LEAA  was  best 
summed  up  in  a  letter  received  from 
Richard  C.  Wertz  who  is  chairman  of 
the  National  Conf  (rence  of  State  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Plannli  g  Administrators,  who 
said: 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Criminal  Jus  ;ice  Planning  Adminis- 
trators (NCSCJPA),  which  Is  comprised  of 
the  Directors  of  the  ^5  State  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Agencies  operating  In  the  states 
and  territories  undeJ  provisions  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  tind  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  and  its  1973  ai»endments,  I  would  like 
to  express  our  position  with  regstrd  to  HJl. 
15276,  "The  JuvenlletJustlce  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  19lr4." 
The  NCSCJPA  ceriainly  supports  the  goals 
>uld  applaud  additional 
Congress  in  order  to 
effort  to  reduce  Juve- 
carry  out  the  mandate 
Law  Enforcement  As- 
;lon  (LEAA).  However, 
15276  to  create  yet  an- 
Ithin  HEW  could  quite 
ipair  a  comprehensive 
ig  the  crime  which  Is 
les. 
The  NCSCJPA  stfongly  feels  that  LEAA 
on  the  federal  level!  and  the  existing  State 
Planning  Agencies  j>n  the  state  level  can 
provide  the  IntensUied  coordination  neces- 
sary to  effectively  (reduce  juvenile  delin- 
quency. By  vesting  ijhls  authority  In  H.E.W., 
confusion  might  easily  arise  whereas  the  use 
of  the  criminal  justte  coordination  network 
which  LEAA  and  tm  State  Planning  Agen- 
cies have  developed  Tvould  expedite  effective 
Implementation  of  Ifcis  effort.  Both  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Criminal  Jxistice 
Plaimlng  AdmlnlstrfitorB  and  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  are  on  record  and 
would  support  youB  efforts  to  amend  this 
bin  which  would  plaice  this  program  under 
the  auspices  of  the  LEAA  block  grant  pro- 
gram and  would  chfinnel  the  money  where 
the  delinquency  pretention  efforts  are  need- 
ed, the  state  and  loc^  levels  of  g;ovemment. 

Other  State  oflcials  have  contacted 
me  to  indicate  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. Included  among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing. ! 

Michael  Krell,  executive  director  of 
the  Governors  Justice  Commission  from 
the  State  of  Ver*iont,  urged  the  Ver- 


July  1,  1971^ 
support  the  amend- 


of  H.R.  15276  and 
appropriations    froE 
launch  a  substantia 
nlle  delinquency  an^ 
from  Congress  to  tl 
slstance   Admlnlstra 
the  proposal  in  H.RJ 
other  federal  agency  !■ 
possibly  divert  and 
approach   to   reduct 
committed  by  Juveni: 


mont  delegation  tq 
ment  placing  the  program  imder  LEAA 
to  prevent  further  fragmentation  of 
financial  resourcesi 

James  Gleason,  icting  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  Crime  CJommission,  urged  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  to  support  the 
amendment  and  said: 

It  would  be  more  |)eneflclal  and  economi- 
cal to  continue  juvebile  delinquency  plan- 
ning through  LEAA  I  than  through  another 
federal  agency.  LE^A  and  the  Oklahoma 
Crime  Commission  dow  has  the  experience 
and  the  capability. 

Ken  Dawes,  executive  director  of  the 
North  Dakota  Coiibined  Law  Enforce- 
ment Council,  seni  a  telegram  saying: 

It  Is  my  understanding  you  are  contem- 
plating introducing  ^n  amendment  to  HJ{. 
16276  stipulating  L^AA  rather  than  HEW 
as  implementing  ag^icy.  I  urge  you  to  in- 
troduce such  an  amendment  as  It  will  pro- 
vide for  a  more  uillfled  approach  to  de- 
Unquency  planning  ind  control. 

Archibald  Murrny,  commissioner  of 
the  New  York  DivL  lion  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Services,  urged  all  New  York  delega- 
tion members  to  su])port  the  amendment 
and  added: 

However,  since  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  at  the  federal  level 
and  the  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Serv- 
ices here  In  New  York  State  are  currently 
placing  considerable  emphasis  on  juvenile 
crime  prevention  and  the  juvenile  Justice 
system,  I  am  very  Imuch  concerned  that 
H.R.  15276  would  create  a  large  new  juvenile 
delinquency  progranj  in  HEW  rather  than 
an  expanded  program  in  LEAA.  The  result 
could  well  be  duplication  of  effort  and  a  lack 
of  coordination,  both]  at  the  federal  and  the 
state  levels. 

Accordingly,  I  sti 
port   an  amendment 
will  be  offered  by  Cc 
of    Minnesota    on    tl 
LEAA  for  HEW  as  tht 
agency. 

Alphonso  Montgimery,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Admmistration  of  Justice 
Division  in  the  Statp  of  Ohio,  urged  sup- 
port of  the  amenddient  and  he  said: 

I  support  your  introduction  of  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  15276. 1  As  I  understand  your 
proposed  amendment  it  would  unify  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  pending  juvenile  de- 
linquency measure  under  the  existing  ad- 
ministrative Btructuiies  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  ^  believe  that  approach 
is  an  eminently  sensible  one  In  that  It  would 
avoid  needless  waste  of  fiscal  and  human  re- 
sources caused  by  unnecessary  duplication 
of  the  existing  machinery  already  In  place 
at  the  federal,  state  and  local  level.  The 
LEAA  program  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  the  proven  competence  to  ad- 
minister the  juvenile  delinquency  bUl  at 
the  federal  level.  Adequate  machinery  exists 
as  well  at  the  state  and  local  level  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  |thls  Important  legisla- 
tion. For  these  reaso^is  I  endorse  and  sup- 
port your  proposed  ;amendment. 

There  are  many  others  which  are  sim- 
ilar in  content  bid;  I  will  not  include 
them  at  this  point.! 

In  the  committee  report  I  stated  some 
of  my  reasons  why  I  think  LEAA  is  su- 
perior to  HEW.  I  think  they  are  substan- 
tial and  I  want  to  emphasize  them  once 
again. 

The  extent  to  wliich  the  two  agencies 
reach  people  is  reflected  in  their  own 
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statistics.  HEW  claims  to  have  funded 
during  this  fiscal  year  68  projects  under 
the  juvenile  delinquency  program.  Ac- 
cording to  HEW  these  projects  reach 
less  than  200,000  juveniles.  On  the  other 
hand,  LEAA  has  40,000  to  50,000  total 
projects  of  which  approximately  2,000 
are  active  juvenile  delinquency  projects. 
The  number  of  juveniles  afifected  by  the 
LEAA  programs,  although  there  is  no 
ofBcial  count  available,  could  be  several 
million. 

In  1971  through  HEW's  legislation  the 
Congress  created  an  interdepartmental 
coimcil  to  coordinate  all  FMeral  juvenile 
delinquency  programs.  HEW  would  not 
or  could  not  supply  the  leadership  or  the 
money  necessary  to  staff  the  coimcU.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  council  was 
established  as  a  result  of  HEW's  legisla- 
tion, LEAA  now  chairs  and  provides  the 
staff  for  it. 

In  1971  the  Congress  passed  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  HEIW  legislation.  The 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  noted 
in  its  report  that  a  further  extension  of 
the  act  could  not  be  justified  unless  HEW 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  its  ef- 
forts to  provide  national  leadership  in 
dealing  with  problems  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. In  1972  the  Congress  extended 
the  legislation  again  but  only  after  a 
commitment  was  given  by  HEW  to  the 
committee  to  remove  the  ineffective  head 
of  the  HEW  program.  LEAA,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  had  no  such  problems  in 
implementing  its  program  nor  dealing 
with  the  Congress. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  recog- 
nizing the  tremendous  problems  facing 
this  Nation  in  the  area  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  attempting  to  do  some- 
thing about  them,  HEW  in  seeking  a  re- 
newal of  their  juvenile  delinquency  leg- 
islation not  only  did  not  want  the  re- 
sponsibility the  Congress  previously  gave 
it,  they  attempted  to  narrow  the  scope 
of  its  activities.  On  the  other  hand, 
LEAA  which  originally  had  only  a  lim- 
ited role  in  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  control  has,  without  much 
pressure  from  the  Congress,  initiated 
and  expanded  its  own  programs  to  in- 
clude projects  outside  of  the  juvenile 
justice  system.  Through  a  "seed  money 
approach"  they  have  attempted  to  in- 
volve all  States  in  innovative  programs. 
This  legislation  could  give  them  the  firm 
mandate  to  do  the  complete  job. 

Probably  the  most  telling  argument  as 
to  who  has  the  capability,  capacity,  and 
desire  to  do  the  job  can  be  found  when 
you  look  at  the  area  of  coordination.  The 
committee  bill  seeks  to  bring  about  a 
more  coordinated  effort  in  the  area  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  prevention  and 
yet  HEW's  present  juvenile  delinquency 
program  under  OYD  has  no  requirements 
for  coordination  or  integration  with 
other  HEW  efforts.  HEW  carmot  even 
coordinate  programs  imder  its  own  juris- 
diction throughout  the  Department.  How 
can  you  expect  them  to  coordinate  the 
juvenile  delinquency  activities  through- 
out the  whole  of  government?  LEAA,  on 
the  other  hand,  requires  that  each  State 
have  a  comprehensive  coordinated  pro- 
gram to  improve  juvenile  justice  systems. 
This  legislation  could  expand  their  ef- 


forts to  give  them  a  specific  mandate  to 
cover  prevention  also. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  problems 
of  delinquency  as  well  as  the  solution  to 
combat  them  can  best  be  identified  and 
carried  out  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
HEW's  present  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams rarely  include  a  coordinated  State 
effort,  whereas  LEAA  is  mandated  to  do 
so.  LEAA  presently  has  a  network  of  50 
State  plaiming  agencies.  Through  the 
State  planning  systems  money  is  de- 
livered where  it  is  needed.  HEW,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  such  network.  HEW 
presently  gives  money  at  random  with- 
out attempting  to  impact  on  an  entire 
State's  juvenile  delinquency  problems.  If 
the  bill  goes  to  HEW,  a  new  adminis- 
trative mechanism  in  each  State  would 
be  established  that  could  duplicate  ex- 
isting LEAA  State  boards  and  create  an 
imnecessary  expense  for  the  taxpayers. 
LEAA  has  a  system  presently  in  place 
and  it  makes  good  sense  to  me  to  use  that 
system. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  think  LEAA 
is  superior  but  one  more  which  I  think 
is  very  important  at  this  time  when  we 
are  all  conscious  of  excessive  spending 
on  the  Federal  level  is  that  the  matching 
requirement  under  LEAA  is  for  cash 
not  In  kind  as  allowed  by  HEW.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  inkind  con- 
tributions, which  do  not  amoimt  to  a  hill 
of  beans,  being  put  up  as  a  local  match- 
ing share  and  I  have  long  contended  that 
actual  dollars  are  the  only  way  to  guar- 
antee  a  true  local  contribution,  uiuw 
does  not  require  cash  in  any  of  its  pro- 
grams. LEAA  requires  cash  in  all  of  them. 

HEW  contends  that  it  is  the  only  orga- 
nization that  can  bring  about  coordina- 
tion and  involve  nonpolice  agencies  and 
organizations  in  its  programs.  This  is 
certainly  not  true  and  I  will  cite  a  few 
of  the  examples. 

A  program  recently  initiated  with 
LEAA  assistance  in  Compton,  Calif.,  has 
as  one  of  its  purposes  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion's standards  and  goals.  Compton  was 
chosen  for  this  precedent-setting  project 
because  it  had  one  of  the  highest  crime 
rates  of  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  one  of  the  highest  in- 
stances of  juvenile  crime.  In  an  effort  to 
reduce  crime  in  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding area,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  prevention  of  juvenile  crime  and  on 
programs  aimed  at  the  citizen-victim.  A 
unique  feature  of  the  Compton  program 
is  that  LEAA  has  received  commitments 
from  other  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  assist  the  city  in  ridding  itself  of  some 
of  the  social  causes  of  delinquency. 

One  model  prevention  program  is  in 
Indiana.  The  State  has  developed,  with 
LEAA  funding,  a  statewide  Youth  Serv- 
ice Bureau  system  involving  23  cities  and 
serving  100,000  youths  in  the  10-  to  18- 
year-old  category.  Indiana's  primary 
purpose  is  to  provide  an  alternative  to 
court  proceedings  for  youths  not  in  need 
of  adjudication  and  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  picked  up  by  the  police.  The 
bureaus  do  this  by  identifying  resources 
available   to   help   youths,   identifying 


service  gaps  and  providing  or  encourag- 
ing new  resources,  diagnosing  an  individ- 
ual's problem,  and  referring  him  to  the 
relevant  community  agency  for  treat- 
ment. The  bureaus  also  improve  coopera- 
tion among  private  and  public  juvenile 
agencies  and  strengthen  community  re- 
sources. Many  other  Youth  Service  Bu- 
reaus are  receiving  LEIAA  funds  all  across 
the  coimtry. 

A  drug  program  which  received  LEAA 
funding  in  San  Diego  County's  "Drug 
Education  for  Youth,"  which  received 
nearly  $60,000  in  LEAA  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  This  program  seeks  to  reduce 
juvenile  drug  arrests  through  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  program  of  educa- 
tion and  counseling. 

DEFY  maintains  a  24-hour  "hot  line," 
which  provides  instant  counseling  by  a 
drug  abuse  counselor  to  youngsters  with 
drug  problems.  In  this  way  youths  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  delinquent  because  of  a 
drug  problem  can  be  helped.  DEFY  also 
provides  outpatient  counseling,  and  ex- 
pects to  provide  this  service  to  1,500 
youngsters  this  year.  The  "hot  line"  aver- 
ages about  3,500  calls  per  month. 

In  addition,  DEFY"  has  five  community 
health  education  teams  that  tour  the 
county  telling  teenage  boys  and  girls 
about  alternative  life  styles.  The  teams 
also  meet  with  community  leaders  to  tell 
them  about  DEFY's  services  in  helping  to 
cope  with  drug  problems  in  their  com- 
munities. 

LEAA  also  funds  other  types  of  educa- 
tion programs  designed  to  prevent  juve- 
nile crime. 

There  are  hundreds  more  of  examples 
similar  to  these  all  of  which  do  as  much 
or  more  than  the  HEW  programs  say 
they  do.  I  must  point  out  that  LEAA 
spends  14  times  as  much  as  HEW  does 
on  these  programs. 

HEW  has  been  reluctant  for  years  to 
do  much  about  this  program,  and  each 
year  when  amendments  or  extensions 
are  before  the  committee,  we  are  dis- 
tressed because  HEW  is  not  doing  any- 
thing worthwhile  in  this  area. 

And  then  what  do  we  have  with 
LEAA,  which  has  not  been  given  the 
basic  responsibility  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  which  they  have  engaged  in 
by  themselves?  In  fact,  there  was  a  basic 
understanding  indicating  that  respon- 
sibility for  prevention  was  going  to  be  in 
HEW  and  criminal  justice  would  be 
handled  by  LEAA  and  they  would  stay 
out  of  the  prevention  field.  But  what 
has  happened  is  that  because  HEW  has 
been  so  unenthusiastic  about  their  re- 
sponsibility, LEAA  has  had  to  come  into 
do  the  job. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qxtie) 
to  place  the  administering  authority  for 
the  State  grant  program  established  in 
H.R.  15276  within  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  rather  than 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
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for  offering  this  amendment  because  I 
slncerelj'  believe  it  will  result  in  a  far 
more  effective  program  for  juvenile  de- 
linquency prevention.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
legislation  establishing  the  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Justice  and  the  runaway  youth 
program,  I  would  also  like  to  express  my 
pleasure  at  their  inclusion  in  this  bill 
and  my  general  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  Federal  role 
intended  in  H.R.  15276  is  to  coordinate 
policy  and  planning  for  delinquency  pre- 
vention services  and  provide  for  a  prompt 
funneling  of  meaningful  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  groups  involved 
and  concerned  with  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  our  youth.  The  legislation  there- 
fore calls  for  considerable  planning 
capabilities  and  well-developed  coordi- 
nating mechanisms  in  the  area  of  juve- 
nile services. 

As  Congressman  Quie  has  pointed  out, 
HEW  with  its  categorical  grant  approach 
and  its  seemingly  halfhearted  commit- 
ment to  the  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency has  not  demonstrated  in  past 
years  any  particular  administrative  abil- 
ity in  this  area.  Furthermore,  even  with 
the  passage  of  this  legislation,  effective 
implementation  by  the  Department  of  a 
comprehensive  prevention  program  could 
not  begin  for  several  years. 

Some  fear  that  linlcing  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  with  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  through  the  administration 
of  LEAA  and  the  State  planning  agencies 
\^-ill  only  lead  to  greater  contact  of  the 
juveniles  with  our  criminal  justice 
agencies  and  will  thus  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  program.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  justice  system  itself 
fully  recognizes  the  dangers  mherent  in 
involving  juveniles  in  the  coiuis,  et 
cetera,  and  are  increasingly  seeking 
means  of  diverting  them.  As  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Standards  and  Goals  pointed  out  in 
their  report  l&st  year: 

History  has  demonstrated  that  for  many 
young  people  Juvenile  court  processing  has 
magnified  some  of  the  problems  it  was  cre- 
ated to  resolve  .  .  .  Furthermore,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  more  a  juvenile  is  en- 
gulfed In  the  Justice  system,  the  greater 
are  his  chances  of  subsequent  arrest. 

The  Commission,  however,  in  urging 
Increased  support  for  local  youth  serv- 
ices bureaus  to  provide  alternatives  for 
such  involvement  went  on  to  observe: 

Althoxigh  many  recommend  that  a  youth 
services  bureau  should  not  be  operated  by 
any  agency  of  the  juvenile  Justice  system. 
It  appears  that  the  bureaus  most  genuinely 
capable  of  diversion  are  those  with  a  link- 
age to  the  JuvenUe  Justice  system.  The  most 
successful  bureaus  maintain  immediate 
communication  but  are  not  coopted  by  the 
justice  system,  .  .  . 

Clearly,  the  goals  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  programs  and  the 
juvenile  justice  system  are  very  similar. 
Both  are  concerned  about  actions  of  in- 
dividuals which  may  endanger  the  in- 
dividual's future  as  well  as  society  in 
general.  Both  are  attempting  to  find  al- 
ternatives for  young  people  which  will 
enhance  their  chances  for  making  a 
positive  and  meaningful  contribution  to 
society.  While  different  in  emphasis,  the 


two  approaches  are  nonetheless  interde- 
pendent. To  attempt  to  separate  them 
as  some  have  recommended  can  only 
frustrate  the  attempts  of  all  those  fully 
concerned  with  helptag  the  youth  of  our 
communities.        !  

Supporters  of  the  HEW  Administration 
argue  that  the  HHW  orientation  in  social 
services  and  humin  development  is  vital 
to  the  program's  success.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  such  expertise  is  basically 
needed  at  the  local  level  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  agency  Is  to  get 
the  assistance  to  tiiose  individuals  as  effi- 
ciently and  gulcHly  as  possible.  At  the 
Federal  level,  it  e  administrative  com- 
mitment and  capibility  which  is  essen- 
tial. 

LEAA  since  its  inception  in  1969  has 
been  continually  Involved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  State  block  grant  programs 
and  in  assisting  and  coordinating  the  de- 
velopment of  coinprehensive  planning 
processes  by  State  planning  agencies.  To- 
day we  are  seeing  ihe  emergence  of  SPA's 
with  very  effectivj  planning  capabilities. 
The  mechanisms  for  implementing  the 
juvenile  delinquen  sy  prevention  program 
are  therefore  already  avsdlable  through 
LEAA  and  the  SR  ^'s. 

Last  year,  in  re)  uthorizing  LEAA,  this 
Congress  added  a  specific  mandate  for 
the  development  c  f  a  comprehensive  ju- 
venile justice  prog  ram.  The  mandate  in- 
cluded a  requireiient  that  each  State 
develop  a  juvenll  :  justice  plan.  During 
this  fiscal  year,  i  140  million  in  LEAA 
funds  have  been  provided  for  juvenile 
justice  programs,  i  34  million  for  juvenile 
delinquency  prev^tion  alone.  Now  the 
SPA'S  throughout]  the  country  are  un- 
derstandably concfemed  about  the  future 
of  these  plans  andjprograms.  Is  their  au- 
thority to  administer  these  programs  to 
be  taken  away?  EJven  if  their  programs 
are  continued,  how^much  time  and  money 
will  be  wasted  in  B  needless  duplication 
of  effort?  Frankly,  the  States  view  the 
granting  of  administrative  authority  to 
HEW  as  continuin|  and  probably  intensi- 
fying the  fragmeitation  of  efforts  and 
lack  of  program  coordination  which  this 
legislation  is  supposedly  designed  to  cure. 
That  is  why  thet  National  Governors' 
Conference  and  ttte  National  League  of 
Cities  are  supporting  the  proposed 
change  of  authorltjr  to  LEAA. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  CSialrman,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  coordinatirfe  juvenile  delinquency 
efforts,  my  colleagues  make  the  claim 
that  HEW  is  the  natural  place  to  do  the 
coordination.  But  HEW  has  not  even 
coordinated  well  lis  own  efforts.  On  the 
other  hand  LEAA  has  even  coordinated 
with  HEW  In  the  States  and  local  com- 
mimitles,  coordinating  with  the  HEW- 
type  programs.  H^TW  does  not  want  to 
have  a  formula.  Ttey  want  to  have  it  all 
In  project  grants.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  wanted  to  pro- 
vide a  formula  tliat  would  go  to  the 
States  where  it  wfll  do  some  good.  I  am 
glad  the  committer  retained  the  formula, 
but  bear  in  mind  that  HEW  still  does 
not  even  want  to  l^ve  one.  They  want  to 
play  God  and  anyone  with  grantsman- 
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ship  can  devise  one  that  will  e^peal  to 
them  and  HEW  wfil  fimd  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  fonsent,  Mr.  Quie  was 
d    for    5    additional 


pre 


allowed   to 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.   Th 
that  a  State  agen 
so  the  State  plan: 
can  have  the  age 
istration,  and  it 
amoimt  of  trouble, 
they   can   rxm   it 
agency  and  then 
what  Is  being  do 


legislation  provides 
!y  will  be  set  up  and 
ling  agency  of  LEAA 
;les  imder  Its  admin- 
Iwill  cause  the  lesist 
iut  on  the  other  hand 
through  a  separate 
t  will  be  duplicating 

)B  by  LEAA. 

A  number  of  other  people  have  made 
their  comments  here  today.  Just  look  at 
what  is  going  on.  There  are  68  projects 
under  juvenile  deinquency  in  HEW  at 
the  present  time,  while  under  LEAA 
there  are  40,000  to  1 50,000  juvenile  delin- 
quency projects  o^  various  kinds. 

I  would  invite  the  Members  to  look 
through  that  table  of  juvenile  delinquent 
programs  of  the  LEAA  in  the  various 
States  that  are  i^  operation.  A  little 
while  ago  I  mentioned  one  in  Compton, 
Calif.,  that  has  aa  its  purpose  the  im- 
plementation of  nktional  standards  as 
the  goal.  Compton  was  chosen  for  this 
precedent-setting  project  because  it  has 
one  of  the  highest  crime  rates  in  a  city 
of  its  size  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
highest  instances  df  juvenile  crime  and 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  crime  rate, 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  reduction 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 


The  unique  feat 
program  is  that  tl 
commitments  fror 
the  Department  ol 


ire  of  the  Compton 
LEAA  has  received 
the  other  agencies, 
Health,  Education, 


and  Welfare,  the  I^epartment  of  Labor, 
and  others  to  assist  in  this  problem  of 
go  through  and  see 
lental. 
It  was  pointed  oiit  by  some  that  these 
are  tied  to  the  police.  There  are  many 
jencies  that  are  op- 
erating the  program.  The  question  of 
being  tied  to  the  pqlice,  the  police  are  in 
.  )Viding  the  law  en- 
forcement; but  in  a  good  program  the 
police  then  develop  a  friendship  and  a 
_iunity,  so  that  they 
are  a  friend  to  the  yoxmg  people  and  all 
kinds  of  programs  have  been  developed 
now,  the  police  athletic  league  and  other 
programs  of  that  nature,  which  have  ac- 
tually reduced  juvenile  delinquency.  We 
can  run  through  a  i  number  of  programs 
like  this  as  well. 

I  believe,  Mr.  (thairman,  as  we  go 
through  the  merits  of  this  and  get  away 
from  the  concern  whether  this  commit- 


delinquency.  We  C8 
these  are  nongovej 


tee  wants  to  main 
that  continually 
with  HEW,  if  we  g 
look  at  the  merit 
passed  and  most  e 
to  do  the  most  go 


juvenile  delinquen<iy,  we  have  to  come 


down  on  the  side  of 

Mr.  ECKHARDl. 
the  gentleman  yielc  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yle  d  to  the  gentleman 


the  LEAA. 
Mr.  Chairman,  win 


from  Texas. 
Mr.  ECKHARDl 


in  it  with  an  agency 
.s  had  its  operation 
away  from  that  and 
where  this  can  be 
ctively  administered 
in  the  problems  of 


If  the  gentleman's 


amendment  is  enacted,  would  that  place 
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the  title  rv  provisions  which  have  been 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Runaway 
Youth  Act  under  the  Justice  Department, 
rather  than  the  HEW? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  It  would  leave  the  rim- 
away  youth  bill  to  HEW..  That  Is  one 
part  I  would  permit  to  remain.  The  rest 
would  go  under  LEAA. 

Mrs.  CmSHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
this  afternoon  with  respect  to  the  quan- 
tity or  the  number  of  projects  that  the 
LEAA  has  been  engaging  in;  but  one 
thing  that  has  not  been  spoken  about 
is  the  quality  of  projects  with  respect 
to  the  handling  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us  in  the  area  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency today. 

I  am  in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's 
proposal  to  transfer  the  administration 
of  the  Juvenile  Delmquency  Prevention 
Act  from  HEW  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

LEAA  has  consistently  failed  to  pro- 
vide Federal  leadership  in  the  area  of 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  despite 
the  congressional  mandate  of  1973,  de- 
spite LEAA's  annual  budget  of  $1  billion, 
and  despite  early  hopes  that  it  would 
infuse  the  entire  Federal  criminal  justice 
system  with  leadership,  direction,  and 
money. 

The  track  records  of  LEAA's  State 
planning  agencies  are  mixed;  some  are 
good,  some  are  not  so  good,  most  would 
rate  a  gentlemen's  "C"  by  academic 
standards.  Many  States  receiving  LEAA 
funds  have  no  programs  at  all  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  In  total.  State  LEAA  agen- 
cies have  allocated  less  than  one-fifth 
of  their  moneys  for  seeking  remedies  to 
the  delinquency  problems  of  this  Na- 
tion's youth.  It  v/as  only  4  months  ago 
that  LEAA  established  a  juvenile  justice 
division  within  its  office  of  national 
priorities  and  its  institute  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice. 

LEAA  interprets  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  as  programs  for  adjudicated 
juvenile  offenders.  A  substantial  part  of 
LEAA's  funds  for  juvenile  programs  is 
expended  upon  such  projects  as  build- 
ings for  juvenile  detention  centers  and 
the  training  of  institutional  guards. 

LEAA  has  funded  a  research  program 
in  Puerto  Rico  into  the  correlation  of 
brain  damage  and  criminal  behavior,  an 
Ohio  project  of  drug  usage  to  modify  the 
behavior  of  prison  inmates,  and  a  Boston 
study  on  biological  disfunctions  in  indi- 
vidual violence.  Is  an  agency  with  such 
priorities,  the  place  to  house  a  program 
that  is  designed  to  help  America's  young 
people  lead  healthy,  successful  lives? 
More  than  any  other  single  Federal 
agency,  LEAA  has  been  responsible  for 
the  dismal  failure  of  Federal  juvenile  de- 
linquency efforts.  To  ask  LEAA  to  assume 
responsibility  for  this  program  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  children  whom  the 
program  seeks  to  serve.  I  urge  you  to 
reject  this  proposal. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hawkihs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  really  is  the  heart  of  the 
issue.  The  question  of  which  agency  ad- 
mimsters  the  program  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  bureaucratic  squabble  which  we  should 
not  get  into,  but  we  should  relate,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  administration  with  the 
type  of  program  which  this  bill  proposes 
to  create. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  LEAA's  awjtlvi- 
ties  is  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  and 
that  is  rightfully  where  it  belongs.  But 
the  record  of  this  system  in  its  treat- 
ment of  juveniles  is  shockingly  harsh, 
and  I  think  we  should  consider  the  fact 
that  nearly  40  percent  of  the  juveniles 
who  are  today  incarcerated  in  institu- 
tions have  ccnnmitted  no  criminal  of- 
fense. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  we  should 
make  some  distinction  between  the  role 
of  the  LEAA  and  that  of  HEW.  The  line 
of  demarcation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
LEAA  should  concentrate  on  the  juvenile 
justice  system — and  there  is  much  in  this 
system  it  can  concentrate  on;  that  we 
should,  therefore,  relegate  to  HEW  the 
role  of  diverttog  youth  from  the  system. 
Certainly,  the  40  percent  who  today  are 
incarcerated,  having  committed  no  crim- 
inal act,  do  not  belong  in  that  system. 

It  is  wasteful  not  only  of  human  re- 
sources, but  certtdnly  of  financial  re- 
sources that  we  continue  that  situation. 

I  think  that  it  is  also  true  that  under 
the  1972  act,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act,  which  we  continued,  we 
attempted  to  make  this  distinction.  In 
fact,  we  said  to  the  LEAA,  "concentrate 
on  the  criminal  justice  system."  We 
thought  that  HEW  would  then  concen- 
trate on  prevention. 

As  a  result  of  this  confusion,  what  has 
happened  is  that  neither  agency  at  the 
present  time  is  doing  the  best  job  of 
concentrating  on  prevention.  Certainly 
the  record  of  LEAA  is  not  one  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  admirable. 

LEAA  spends  less  than  20  percent  of 
its  budget  on  juvenile  programs.  Further, 
in  the  programs  it  spends  this  money  on, 
it  makes  no  distinction  between  preven- 
tion and  treatment.  For  example,  under 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  it  in- 
cludes such  things  as  money  which  is  ex- 
pended for  court  reform,  for  police 
equipment,  for  training  institutional 
guards,  things  that  certainly  are  desir- 
able and  need  to  be  done,  but  to  classify 
these  as  prevention  simply  continues 
very  wasteful  activities  that  we  have  con- 
stantly continued  because  we  have  not 
directed  one  or  the  other  agency  to  do 
the  work. 

Under  this  bill  we  do  provide  that  State 
plans  be  formulated. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  who  has  always 
shown  a  great  interest  in  problems  of 
this  type. 


To  my  way  of  thinking,  with  the  lim- 
ited budget,  an  authorization  of  approxi- 
mately $75  million — and  we  never  have 
had  that  much  money  expensed  for  this 
pxirpose  by  HEW — the  gentlemsm's  po- 
sition that  the  enforcement  should  be  In 
HEW  is  well  taken. 

I  concur  with  the  gentleman  that  bet- 
ter preventative  measures  will  be  taken 
by  HEW  because  when  we  get  over  into 
the  other  law  enforcement  agencies, 
where  we  have  such  a  huge  budget  there, 
they  so  often  forget  about  preventative 
delinquency. 

It  is  my  hope  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  will  support  the  contention  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  the 
enforcement  of  this  provision  belongs  in 
HEW. 

If  we  make  it  clear-cut  on  this  occa- 
sion that  we  expect  a  better  job  in  this 
area,  I  think  that  a  better  job  will  be 
forthcoming,  and  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  exactly  correct  in  his  conten- 
tion that  the  membership  of  this  House 
should  keep  at  least  this  much  money 
separated  from  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
visions in  the  Justice  Department  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  standpoint  of 
preventative  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  let  me  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Appearing  before  the  committee  as 
witnesses  were  representatives  of  the 
Boys  Clubs  of  America,  the  Campflre 
Girls,  the  National  Board  of  YMCA  and 
of  YWCA,  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Boards,  and  others. 

These  youth  agencies  testified  on  this 
subject,  and  invariably  they  indicated 
that  their  present  relationships  are  with 
HEW,  not  with  the  criminal  justice  S3^- 
tem  and  certainly  not  with  LEIAA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  statement 
which  they  made,  which  I  beUeve  sums 
up  really  the  best  argument  that  can  be 
made.  The  statement  is  as  follows: 

The  way  we  have  dealt  with  youth  who 
are  In  trouble  should  weigh  heavUy  on  the 
consciences  of  us  all.  We  have  in  most  In- 
stances simply  turned  away  from  the  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  easier  to  lock  chUdren 
up  then  to  try  to  find  the  resources  needed 
to  help  them  cope  with  themselves,  their 
famUles,  their  friends,  and  their  society. 
We  are  now  finaUy  coming  to  realize  that 
not  only  have  our  attempts  at  rehabilita- 
tion faUed  the  chUd,  the  youth  reforma- 
tories have  m  many  instances  provided  ca- 
reer development  opportunities  for  crime. 
Our  neglect  has  helped  transform  children 
needing  help  into  adult  offenders  at  a  price 
that  Is  staggering  la  human  and  economic 
terms. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  just  as  simple  as 
that.  If  our  emphasis  or  our  desire  is  to 
simply  lock  children  up.  then  I  thmk  we 
will  sustain  the  amendment  and  vote  to 
turn  the  program  over  to  LEAA.  But  if 
we  want  to  attempt  to  help  children, 
to  understand  them,  to  develop  their 
strengths,  and  to  develop  youth  rather 
than  simply  conclude  that  they  have 
failed,  that  society  is  somehow  jeopard- 
ized by  them,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  only  then  select  that  agency  in 
which  the  various  human  resources  pro- 
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grams  now  reside,  those  programs  of 
education,  welfare,  and  social  services 
that  can  help  the  children  of  America. 
Those  are  the  programs  that  can  prevent 
them  from  falling  over  and  becoming  de- 
linquent in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  thrust  of 
this  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the 
principal  issue  on  which  we  are  going 
to  vote  in  considering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  grateful  to  the  genOeman 
from  California  for  his  remarks,  and  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  them.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  clearly  and  pre- 
cisely pinpointed  the  issue  on  which  the 
Members  of  the  House  wUl  have  to  vote. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  what  he 
has  stated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  quoting 
from  the  statement  which  he  just  quoted 
from,  the  gentleman  may  recall  that  I 
questioned  the  witnesses  when  they  ap- 
peared before  us,  because  my  initial  re- 
action was,  frankly,  that  LEAA  might,  in 
fact,  be  the  agency.  However,  after  con- 
slderine  the  bulk  of  the  testimony  and 
naving  looked  at  the  field,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  best  answer,  to  the  extent  that 
any  of  us  have  an  answer,  is  to  allow 
HEW  to  use  its  talent  and  its  expertise 
and  use  its  relationships  with  groups 
such  as  the  YMCA,  the  YWCA,  the  boys 
clubs  and  the  girls  clubs,  and  other  groups 
of  that  kind  and  let  us  keep  this  out  of 
the  juvenile  justice  system.  Let  us  build 
on  the  strengths  of  HEW. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
particularly  support  the  gentleman's 
position  here. 

I  asked  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  as  to  what 
would  happen  with  title  IV  if  his  amend- 
ment IS  agreed  to.  He  told  me  that  he  in- 
tended to  keep  that  in  HEW. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  creates 
sort  of  an  illogical  result,  to  divide  the 
program  and  put  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram under  one  authority  and  another 
portion  under  another,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  both  have  to  do  with 
grants  to  States  or  grants  to  organiza- 
tions within  States.  It  seems  to  me  these 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman 
agree? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  quite 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins) 
has  expired. 

fBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hav^oons 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  that  there  Is  an  in- 
consistency in  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie),  in 
that  he  does  distinguish  the  rimaway 
children  from  the  others,  but  also  we 
have  the  abused  children,  the  neglected 
children,  the  severely  handicapped  chil- 


dren, and  children  who  are  really  not 
criminals  and  whofare  not  bad,  any  more 
than  most  of  the  tnmaway  children  are 
not  bad.  ' 

When  the  gentleman  concludes  that 
these  children  fail  into  these  various 
categories  and  some  need  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  LEAA,  what  he  is  doing  Is 
saying  that  LEAA  is  somehow  identified 
with  the  criminal!  justice  system  relat- 
ing to  children  ^here  necessary,  and 
then  he  is  saying  jtve  should  disentangle 
some  of  them  from  the  grip  of  LEAA,  but 
it  is  all  right  to  l&  ive  some  others  imder 
that  grip. 

Mr.  ECKHARiy] '.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  C  lairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesqta. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Ctairman,  the  Runaway 
Youth  Act  was  a  separate  act  which  was 
put  in  with  this  legislation;  it  is  under 
a  separate  title.  This  subject  matter  was 
never  covered  befqre.  It  is  a  grant  pro- 
gram, as  distinguished  from  the  JD  pro- 
gram, which  is  in  file  formula  grant. 

That  is  why  I  concluded  that  I  would 
try  to  disrupt  whatever  the  gentleman 
was  doing  as  littlel  as  possible 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  the  point  that  I  believe  that  most 
children  are  problematic  and  are  trouble- 
some, but  very  few  jecome  criminals.  But 
the  gentleman  ka  ps  trying  to  make  a 
distinction. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  1  Ir.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requi  site  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  oppcsition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i :  what  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (fir.  Quie)  says  about 
the  people  in  HEW  not  wanting  to  en- 
force the  law  is  trt  e,  then  they  should  be 
fired,  but  that  is  n  >  reason  for  transfer- 
ring the  program  t  >  another  agency.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  iivolved  in  a  bureau- 
cratic dispute  in  Washington.  However, 
what  I  am  conceried  about  is  how  the 
bill  will  operate  in  1  he  local  neighborhood 
once  it  is  approve  I.  because  the  test  of 
the  success  of  this  legislation  is  whether 
it  can  be  translate<  into  meaningful  pro- 
grams at  the  neigh  aorhood  level. 

I  have  had  a  gri  at  deal  of  experience 
in  New  York  City  in  developing  neigh- 
borhood programs,  and  I  can  tell  the 
Members  that  thei  e  is  absolutely  no  in- 
stitution other  thin  the  police  precinct 
With  whom  LEAA  Is  Identified,  whereas 
the  Department  (f  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  identified  with  the 
schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  preventive  pro- 
gram is  to  get  the  kids  out  of  the  police 
precincts  and  intc  the  schools,  and  we 
will  not  accomplish  this  if  we  start  off 
working  through  the  police  precincts. 

I  helped  to  develop  a  drug  addiction 
program  for  teenige  youths  in  South 
Bronx,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  do  It 
because  we  assured  the  young  people  that 
the  poUce  precinc^  was  not  going  to  be 
involved  in  decidlhg  how  the  program 
was  going  to  be  administered. 

If  we  are  goingi  to  have  a  successful 
prevention  prograln  we  must  use  those 
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which  have  credih  Uty.  That  Is  why  we 
want  to  use  the  schools.  That  is  why  we 
want  to  use  the  parent's  association  and 
the  school  boards. 

The  program  which  I  mentioned  dur- 
ing general  debate.  Project  Justice,  was 
only  possible  because  the  school  was  in- 
volved and  because  the  parents  were  in- 
volved. It  is  this  kind  of  program  that  we 
need  to  carry  out  lii  every  city  and  every 
neighborhood  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  can  best  \h  carried  out  if  it  is 
identified  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  rather 
than  LEIAA.  For  that  reason,  I  urge  de- 
feat of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  in 
the  strongest  wa^  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  supcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman frcMn  California  (Mr.  Hawkins), 
and  his  fellow  committee  members,  as 
well  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 


om    Kentucky    (Mr! 
Dmmlttee,  for  brlng- 

floor  of  the  House. 

become  the  law  of 

this  bill  for  two  pri- 


the    gentleman    f 
Perkins)  ,  and  his 
ing  this  bill  to  th 
I  hope  it  will  sooi 
the  land. 

I  am  interested  i_, ,..„  ^.. 

mary  reasons.  One  Is  because  it  will  save 
thousands  and  I  hope  millions  of  young 
Americans  from  being  criminals,  and  so 
that  they  can  lead  lives  of  good  citizens 
instead  of  being  tniserable,  wretched, 
and  failures,  their  lives  may  be  turned 
into  successful,  happy,  and  meaningful 
lives. 

My  .  _    

measm-e  is  its  impict  upon  the  preven- 
tion of  crime. 


I  learned  as  ch; 
Select  Committee 
all  over  this  coun 
there  are  two  str 
into    the    populat 


irman  of  the  House 
>n  Crime  that  went 
for  4  years  that 
of  people  coming 
in    who    perpetrate 


crimes  uix>n  their  ffellow  citizens.  One  of 
them  Is  a  young  gi»up  coming  into  the 
criminal  class,  and  the  other  is  the  old 
criminals  coming  bkck  out  of  the  crimi- 
nal institutions  where  they  have  been 
confined,  and  comaiitting  crimes  again 
and  again,  what  we  call  recidivists. 
If  we  can  reduc^  either  one  of  these 


streams  coming  in 
lation  we  will  have 
naiity  In  this  count 
As  this  bill  reco 
serious  crimes  co] 
try  are  committed 
years  of  age,  most 
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institutions,  hi  ti  e  local  communities    a  bill  for  the  preveation  of  crime. 


the  criminal  popu- 
really  reduced  criml- 

;es,  one-half  of  the 

itted  in  this  coim- 

by  people  under  18 

boys,  and  most  of 

-^opouts.  So  this  bill 

puts  the  emphasis  jn  the  right  place  in 
trying  to  curb  crimte  in  this  country. 

Not  providing  mare  police  oflQcers,  al- 
though that  is  deiirable  in  many  in- 
stances, or  more  places  of  confinement 
or  more  radio  stations,  or  more  patrol 
cars — although  thoie  have  their  proper 
and  necessary  places — but  the  best  way 
to  curb  crime  is  td  prevent  it.  and  the 
best  way  to  make  p.  material  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  cri^e  is  to  diminish  the 
number  of  young  people  who  perpetrate 
crime  in  this  count  t.  That  Is  what  this 
bill  is  all  about.  It  p  revents  it.  Paragraph 
after  paragraph  emphasizes  that  this  is 
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Let  me  just  refer  to  one  section  of  this 
bill  that  emphasizes  that  point.  I  am 
reading  from  page  54  of  the  bill.  One  of 
the  objectives  of  this  legislation  is: 

To  assist  States  and  local  communities 
with  resources  to  develc^  and  implement 
programs  to  keep  students  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted and  arbitrary  suspensions  and  expul- 
sions. 

What  is  the  right  and  proper  agency  to 
do  that?  LEAA?  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration?  That  is  an 
agency  designed  to  implement  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  That  is  after  the 
fact,  in  a  large  maimer. 

On  the  other  hand,  HEW  is  concerned 
with  the  educational  process  of  this 
country.  They  have  the  schools  under 
their  jurisdiction.  They  provide  the 
means  by  which  we  try  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter school  system  for  this  country.  They 
can  correlate  the  programs  that  are  al- 
ready enacted  under  all  of  the  bills  such 
as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  that  the  committee  brought 
here  a  little  bit  ago,  three  sections  of 
which  provide  money  for  stopping  school 
dropouts.  HEW  can  correlate  this  bill 
with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  It  can  also  correlate  neces- 
sary health  services  that  should  be  pro- 
vided to  delinquent  youths  when  they  are 
beginning  to  be  derelict. 

In  other  words,  they  have  the  facilities. 
They  have  the  program,  they  have  the 
know-how  to  correlate  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  have  to  do  with  youth  and 
making  youth  better  citizens,  with  less 
participation  in  crime. 

It  is  said  that  HEW  is  not  very  much 
interested  in  this  subject,  that  they  have 
not  heretofore  done  a  very  good  job  with 
the  funds  and  the  programs  they  have 
had.  Last  week  I  called  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Caspar  Weinberger.  I  told  him  what  the 
criticism  of  his  Department  was.  I  asked 
him  whether  I  could  state  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted  and 
becomes  law  the  Congress  could  count 
upon  him  to  see  to  it  that  HEW  imple- 
ments this  legislation  fairly  and  effec- 
tively, and  he  said  "yes."  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  is  where  it  should  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Quie)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin)  there  were — ayes  23,  noes  24. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  144.  noes  210, 
not  voting  80,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 
K.  Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
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Beard 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson,  Tex. 


Butler 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 


Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  8.C. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eshleman 
Findley 
Plsher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Porsythe 
Prelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Proehllch 
Gettys 
Oilman 
Qinn 

Gold  water 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hastings 
HUlis 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Hudnut 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

calif. 
Andrews,  N.C 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Casey.  Tex. 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronln 
Danielson 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Den  holm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Etonohue 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Oiaimo 


Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Kemp 
King 

Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Lent 
Lott 
McClory 
McKay 
Madigan 
Mallary 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Mayne 
MUford 
Miller 

Mitchell,  N.T. 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Parris 
Pettis 
Pike 

Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Quie 
Qulllen 
narick 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rousselot 
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Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hinsbaw 
Hogan 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Luken 
McCollister 
Mccormack 
McDade 
McPall 
McKinney 
Mahon 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Minlsh 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Morgan 
Mosher 


Runnels 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Schneebell 
Sebellus 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Slkes 
Skubltz 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stephens 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 

Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Zion 


Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  111. 

Bailsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Qermain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 


Tleman 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Traxler 

White 

Wright 

Udall 

WUllams 

Wylie 

tJllman 

WUson. 

Yates 

Van  Deerlln 

Charles  H., 

Yatron 

Vander  Veen 

Calif. 

Young,  Oa. 

VanUc 

WUson, 

Young,  Tex. 

Vlgorlto 

Charles,  Tex 

Zablockl 
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Adams 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Arends 

Fish 

Meeds 

Armstrong 

Goodllng 

MUls 

Bell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Bergland 

GrtlBths 

MizeU 

BevUl 

Gunter 

Montgomery 

Blackburn 

Hanna 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Boiling 

Hanrahan 

Passman 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Powell,  Ohio 

Breckinridge 

Hubert 

Reld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Heinz 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Burke.  CalU. 

Hollfield 

Rostenkowskl 

Byron 

Horton 

Scherle 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Huber 

Shoup 

Carney,  Ohio 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Sisk 

Cochran 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith,  lowa 

Culver 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Daniels, 

Ketchum 

Stuckey 

Domlnick  V 

Kuykendall 

Sullivan 

Davis,  Ga. 

Landrum 

Taylor,  Mo. 

de  la  Garza 

Lehman 

Teague 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Thone 

Diggs 

McCloskey 

Waldie 

DlngeU 

McEwen 

Wldnall 

Dorn 

McSpadden 

Wyman 

Dulskl 

Macdonald 

Young,  SO. 

Erlenborn 

Madden 

Zwach 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MS.   ABZXTC 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Ms.  Abzug:  Page 
55.  line  15.  after  the  words  "drug  treatment." 
Insert  the  following:  "alcoholism  treat- 
ment.". 

Page  56,  line  5,  after  the  words  "Including 
drug  abuse  programs,"  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"alcohol  abuse  programs.". 

Page  72,  lines  17  and  18,  after  the  words 
"drug  abuse  education  and  prevention  pro- 
grams," Insert  the  following:  "alcohol  abuse 
education  and  prevention  programs,". 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  these  amendments  is  to  conform 
essentially  with  the  drug  abuse  bill 
which  we  passed  in  this  House  and  which 
is  pending  right  now,  in  which  we  added 
the  word  "alcohol"  to  "drug  abuse" 
throughout  that  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  very  good 
and  necessary  piece  of  legislation,  and 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
round  out  the  services  provided.  This 
legislation  properly  places  the  emphasis 
on  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  makes  special  note  of  work  to  be 
done  in  areas  of  concern  such  as  the 
development  of  halfway  houses,  paren- 
tal counseling,  youth  service  bureaus, 
and  training  programs  for  professionals 
and  lay  people.  In  areas  of  special  con- 
cern, the  committee  has  noted  the  need 
for  drug  abuse  programs  and  I.  of  course, 
heartily  endorse  such  programs.  But 
there  is  an  even  more  pressing  need  to 
emphasize  alcohol  abuse  programs. 

Grovemment  authorities  estimate  that 
there  are  450,000  children  and  teenagers 
in  the  United  States  who  are  actually 
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alcoholics.  According  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse,  the  Shafer  report,  alcohol  is  by 
far  "the  drug  of  choice  for  our  Nation's 
students."  In  1972  between  50  and  83 
percent  of  American  students  used 
alcohol  more  than  occasionally.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Commission's  report,  24  per- 
cent of  the  12-  to  17-year  age  group  have 
consumed  alcoholic  beverages  within  the 
past  week.  That  is  one-quarter  of  our 
Nation's  youth  drinking  at  least  once  a 
week. 

The  increase  in  alcohol  consumption 
and  potential  for  abuse  has  been  startling 
over  the  past  few  years.  The  use  of 
alcohol  by  jimlor  high  school  aged  ado- 
lescents is  up  14  percent  in  1972  from 
1969.  Among  high  school  aged  youth,  the 
increase  in  alcohol  use  went  from  62 
percent  in  1969  to  74  percent  in  1972 — an 
increase  of  12  percent  in  just  3  years. 

It  is  time  we  recognized  this  grave 
problem  of  alcohol  abuse  by  juveniles. 

Although  alcohol  is  technically  classi- 
fied as  a  drug,  it  needs  to  be  separated 
and  specifically  dealt  with  in  this  legis- 
lation. While  20  percent  of  our  present 
adult  population  tried  alcohol  at  age  10 
or  younger,  40  percent,  or  twice  that  pro- 
portion, of  our  young  people  have  re- 
ported consuming  alcohol  prior  to  thetr 
11th  year.  Moreover,  many  of  these  youth 
did  not  consider  alcohol  to  be  a  drug, 
according  to  the  Commission's  report. 
Therefore,  I  think  this  amendment  is 
vital  to  insure  the  necessary  education 
and  prevention  for  total  care  of  our  youth 
and  oui'  society. 

Survey  data  further  show  that  the 
use  of  alcohol  does  not  always  occur  by 
itself.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  drink- 
ing population,  particularly  young  peo- 
ple, use  alcohol  in  combination  with  pills 
or  marihuana,  thereby  making  alcohol  a 
very  dangerous  and  serioios  potential 
juvenile  problem. 

All  driigs  are  associated  with  crime, 
delinquency,  and  recklessness.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
the  commission  of  violent  crime  is  espe- 
cially high.  Studies  cited  by  the  Shafer 
Commission  show  that  alcohol  was  used 
by  one-half  of  offenders  immediately 
before  the  commission  of  their  crimes.  It 
has  been  shown  that  youth  who  used 
alcohol  were  responsible  for  significantly 
more  crimes  of  assault  than  their  non- 
drinking  counterparts.  The  cost  to  so- 
ciety of  alcohol  use  among  our  young 
people  is  very  high — higher,  according  to 
the  Commission,  than  for  any  other  drug 
problem  we  have. 

In  offering  a  solution  to  the  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  problem  in  this  country, 
the  Commission's  main  objective  was  to 
design  a  unified  program  that  would 
consolidate  alcohol  study  and  prevention 
with  other  drugs.  There  is  one  critical 
prerequisite  to  solving  the  bureaucratic 
puzzle,  said  the  Commission's  report,  and 
that  is  a  central  organization  of  decision 
and  direction.  And  by  offering  this 
amendment,  that  is  precisely  what  I  am 
trying  to  achieve.  This  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  both  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  prevention  and  rehabilitation  must 
be  undertaken  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 


Ms.  ABZUG.  Cirtainly,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  A^isconsln. 

Mr.  STEIGERj  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  aflpreciate  the  gentle- 
woman's yielding^  I  think  the  item  is  a 
good  one,  and  on  ^is  side  we  will  accept 
that. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chaii'man.  will  the 
gentlewoman  yieli  i? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I   'ield  to  the  gentleman 
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from  California 
Mr.  HAWKINSJ 


believe   this   was 
should  have  been 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 


with  the  gentlemi  n  from  Wisconsin.  We 


an  oversight  and  It 
in  the  original  bill. 

The  CHAIRMA^.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  pffered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New;  York  (Ms.  Abzug). 

The  question  wks  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Ms.  Abzug)  there 
were — ayes  87,  nois  5. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   I— JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY   PRE- 
VENTION A  DMINISTRATION 

ESTABLISHMEN'  '   OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Th  ire  hereby  Is  established 
within  the  Departn  ent  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  Ji  ivenlle  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Admlnlstra  ;lon. 

<b)  There  shall  t  e  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration a  Dliector  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  The  salary  of  the 
Director  shall  be  fliced  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Admlnla  :ratlon  and  shaU  exercise 
all  necessary  power  i. 

(d)  There  shall  '  le  in  the  Administration 
a  Deputy  Director  ■%  ho  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Salary  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Deputy  Director  si  lall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Director  from  time  to  time  as- 
signs or  delegates,  knd  shall  act  as  Director 
during  the  absencs  or  disability  of  the  Di- 
rector or  in  the  ewnt  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Director. 

OFFICERS  Und  EMFLOTICES 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  may  select,  employ, 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees,  Includic^  attorneys,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  perform  th*  functions  vested  In  him 
and  to  prescribe  thar  functions. 

VOLUNfART    SERVICES 

Sec.  103.  Notwlt]istanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3679  (b)|  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  665(b) ),  Ithe  Secretary  may  accept 
and  employ  volunlary  and  uncompensated 
services  In  carrylnj  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 


CONCENTEATION 


OP    FEDERAL    EFFORTS 


Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
overall  policy  and  d  ;velop  objectives  and  pri- 
orities for  aU  Fed<ral  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  preven- 
tion, diversions,  ti  =iining,  treatment,  reha- 
bilitation, evaluati  sn,  research,  and  im- 
provement of  the  j  nvenlle  Justice  system  in 
the  United  States.  Ji  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions, the  Secretar  r  shall  consiilt  with  the 
Coordinating  Coui.cll  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention, 

(b)  In  carrying  aut  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  ihall — 

(1)  advise  the  Pfesident  as  to  all  matters 
relating  to  federalljr  assisted  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  |ind  Federal  policies  re- 
garding Juvenile  dtUnquency; 

(2)  assist  operaltlng  agencies  which  have 
direct  responsibilities  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment   of  Juvenile   delinquency  in  the 

promulgation  of  rules, 
guidelines,  requirenents,  criteria,  standards, 
procedures,  and  b\  dget  requests  In  accord- 


ance with  the  pollci^,  priorities,  and  objec 
tives  he  establishes 

(3)  conduct  and  Support,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of 
the  Prevention  of  Jufenile  Delinquency,  eval- 
uations and  studies  of  the  performance  and 
results  achieved  by  i  Federal  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency programs  ai^d  activities  and  of  the 
prospective  performjance  and  resiUts  that 
might  be  achieved  t>y  alternative  programs 
and  activities  supplementary  to  or  In  lieu  of 
those  currently  belqg  administered: 

(4)  coordinate  federal  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency programs  and  activities  among  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  between  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs  and  activities  and 
other  Federal  programs  and  activities  which 
he  determines  may  have  an  Important  bear- 
ing on  the  success  of]  the  entire  Federal  Juve- 
nile delinquency  efifirt; 

(5)  develop  annually,  submit  to  the  Coun- 
cU  for  review  and  thereafter  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  no  later  than 
September  30,  a  repprt  which  shaU  Include 
an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  Federal  juve- 
nile delinquency  programs  conducted  and 
assisted  by  Federal  agencies,  the  expenditures 
made,  the  results  adhleved,  the  plans  devel- 
oped, and  problemsj  In  the  operations  and 

programs,  and  recom- 

llflcatlons   in  organlza- 

personnel,     standards, 

implementation  plans 

the   effectiveness  of 


coordination  of  suc| 

mendations   for  mo 

tlon,     management, 

budget  requests,  anf 

necessary   to   increa 

such  programs; 

(6)  develop  anitually,  submit  to  the 
Council  for  review,  t|nd  thereafter  submit  to 
the  President  and  jthe  Congress,  no  later 
than  March  1,  a  oomprebenslve  plan  tat 
JuvenUe  delinquency  programs  administered 
by  any  Federal  agency,  with  psirtlcular  em- 
phasis on  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  the  development  of  programs  and 
services  which  wUl  encourage  Increased  di- 
version of  juvenUes  from  the  traditional  Ju- 
venile Justice  system;  and 

(7)  provide  techalcal  assistance  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  courts, 
public  and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
individuals.  In  the  planning,  establishment, 
fundUig,  operation,  or  evaluation  of  juvenile 
delinquency  programs. 

(c)  The  President  shall,  no  later  than  90 
days  after  receiving  0ach  annual  report  under 
subsection  (b)  (6) ,  Submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  CouncU  containing  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  any  action  taken  or  an- 
ticipated with  respfct  to  recommendations 
made  by  each  such  annual  report. 

(d)(1)  The  first  report  submitted  to  the 
President  eind  the  Cpngress  by  the  Secretary 
imder  subsection  (b)  (3)  shall  contain.  In 
addition  to  Information  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)(5),  a  detailed  statement  of  criteria 
developed  by  the  Secretary  for  Indentlfylng 
the  characteristics  if  Juvenile  delinquency, 
JuvenUe  delinquency  prevention,  diversion  of 
youths  from  the  JuvenUe  justice  system,  and 
the  training,  treatment,  and  rehabiUtation  of 
juvenile  delinquents 

(2)  The  second  sich  report  shall  contain, 
in  addition  to  Information  required  by  sub- 
section (b)(5),  an  Identification  of  Federal 
programs  which  are  related  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  [or  treatment,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  moneys  expended  for 
each  such  program  during  the  most  recent 
complete  fiscal  year.  Such  identification  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secnetary  through  the  use  of 
criteria  developed  u^ider  paragraph  (1) . 

(e)  The  third  report  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  wngress  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (p)  (6)  shaU  contain,  in 
addition  to  the  comprehensive  plan  required 
by  subsection  (b)  (■) ,  a  detailed  statement 
of  procedures  to  be  |used  with  respect  to  the 
submission  of  Juvenjue  delinquency  develop- 


ment statements  to  [the  Secretary  by  Federal 
agencies  \uider  section  105.  Such  statement 
submitted  by  the  ^retary  shall  Include  a 
description  of  Infom^tlon,  data,  and  analyses 
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which  ShaU  be  contained  In  each  such  de- 
velopment statement. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  require  Federal 
agencies  engaged  In  any  activity  Involving 
any  Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency  program  to 
provide  htm  with  such  Information  and  re- 
ports, and  to  conduct  such  studies  and  sur- 
veys, as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  pvirposes  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  under  this  title,  except  the  making 
of  rules,  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Administration. 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  utUize  the  services 
and  faculties  of  any  Federal  agency  and  of 
any  other  public  agency  or  institution  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

(1)  The  Secretary  may  transfer  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  to  any  Federal 
agency  to  develop  or  demonstrate  new  meth- 
ods In  JuvenUe  delinquency  prevention  and 
treatment  and  to  supplement  existing  delin- 
quency prevention  and  treatment  programs 
which  the  Director  finds  to  be  exceptionally 
effecltve  or  for  which  he  finds  there  exists 
exceptional  need. 

(j)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to,  or 
enter  Into  contracts  with,  any  public  or  pri- 
vate agency,  institution,  or  Individual  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(k)  AU  functions  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  through  the 
Administration. 

JUVENILE  delinquency   DEVELOPMENT 
STATEMENTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  require 
each  Federal  agency  which  administers  a 
Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency  program  which 
meets  any  criterion  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  104(d)(1)  to  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  Juvenile  delinquency  develop- 
ment statement.  Such  statement  shaU  be  In 
addition  to  any  Information,  report,  study,  or 
survey  which  the  Secretary  may  require  under 
section  104(f). 

(b)  Each  JuvenUe  delinquency  develop- 
ment Statement  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  In 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  104(e)  and  shall 
contain  such  information,  data,  and  analyses 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  under  section 
104(e).  Such  analyses  shall  include  an  anal- 
ysis of   the   extent   to   which   the   Juvenile 

-delinquency  program  of  the  Federal  agency 
submitting  such  development  statement 
conforms  with  and  furthers  Federal  JuvenUe 
delinquency  prevention  and  treatment  goals 
and  policies. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  review  and  com- 
ment upon  each  juvenile  delinquency  devel- 
opment statement  transmitted  to  him  under 
subsection  (a) .  Such  development  statement, 
together  with  the  comments  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  Included  by  the  Federal  agency  in- 
volved in  every  recommendation  or  request 
made  by  such  agency  for  Federal  legislation 
which  significantly  affects  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency prevention  and  treatment. 

joint  funding 
Sec  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  where  funds  are  made  avaUable 
by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  be  used 
by  any  agency,  organization,  institution,  or 
individual  to  carry  out  a  Federal  JuvenUe 
delinquency  program  or  activity,  any  one  of 
the  Federal  agencies  providing  funds  may  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  to  act  for  ail  in 
administering  the  funds  advanced.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  requirement 
may  be  estabUshed  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  funds  advanced  by  each  Federal 
agency,  and  the  Secretary  may  order  any 
such  agency  to  waive  any  technical  grant  or 
contract  requirement  (as  defined  in  rules 
prescribed  bv  the  Secretary)  which  is  Incon- 
sistent wtlh  the  simUar  requuement  of  the 


administering  agency  or  which  the  admlnls- 
termg  agency  does  not  impose. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   II— FEDERAL   ASSISTANCE   FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL   PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Grant  Programs 

AtTTHORIZAnON 

Sec.  211.  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
States  and  local  governments  to  assist  them 
in  planning,  establishing,  operating,  coordl- 
natmg,  and  evaluating  projects  directly  or 
through  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies  for  the  development  of  more  effec- 
tive education,  training,  research,  prevention, 
diversion,  treatment,  and  rehabUltation  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  JuvenUe  deUnquency  and 
programs  to  Improve  the  Juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem. 

allocatiok 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  accordance  with  rules  pre- 
scribed under  this  title,  funds  shall  be  allo- 
cated annually  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  relative  population  of  people  under  18 
years  of  age.  No  such  allotment  to  any  State 
shall  be  less  than  $150,000,  except  that  for 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
no  allotment  shall  be  less  than  $50,000. 

(b)  Except  for  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  if  any  amount  so  aUotted  remains 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  such 
funds  shall  be  reallocated  In  a  manner  equi- 
table and  consistent  vrtth  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1975  may  be  obligated  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  uutu  June  30,  1976,  after 
which  time  they  may  be  reallocated.  Any 
amount  so  reallocated  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  amounts  already  allotted  and  avaUable 
to  the  States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  for  the  same  period. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  nUes  prescribed 
under  this  title,  a  portion  of  any  aUotment 
to  any  State  under  this  part  shaU  be  avaU- 
able to  develop  a  State  plan  and  to  pay  that 
portion  of  the  expenditures  which  are  neces- 
sary for  efficient  administration.  Not  ^ore 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  annual  allotment 
of  such  State  shall  be  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  State  shall  make  avaUable  needed 
funds  for  planning  and  administration  to 
local  governments  within  the  State  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

(d)  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
90  percent  of  the  approved  costs  of  any  as- 
sisted programs  or  activities.  The  non-Fed- 
eral share  shall  be  made  only  through  the 
use  of  cash  or  other  monetary  Instruments. 

SPECL\L  EMPHASIS  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 
PROGRAMS;  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  be  avaUable  only 
for  special  emphasis  prevention  and  treat- 
ment grants  and  contracts  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  section  215. 

(b)  Among  applicants  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  priority  shall  be 
given  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations or  institutions  which  have  had  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  youth.  Not  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  funds  available  for  grants 
and  contracts  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  avaUable  for  grants  and  contracts 
to  such  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  Institutions. 


(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations.  Institutions,  or  In- 
dividuals to — 

(1)  develop  and  Implement  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  and  methods  with 
respect  to  JuvenUe  delinquency  programs: 

(2)  develop  and  maintain  community- 
based  alternatives  to  traditional  forms  of  In- 
stitutionalization; 

(3)  develop  and  Implement  programs  to 
keep  students  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  and  ar- 
bitrary suspensions  and  expulsions; 

(4)  develop  and  Implement  effective  means 
of  diverting  Juveniles  from  the  traditional 
JuvenUe  Justice  and  correctional  system; 

(5)  Improve  the  capability  of  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  to  provide 
services  for  delinquents  and  youths  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  delinquent;  and 

(6)  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Institute  as  set  forth  pur- 
suant to  section  309. 

STATE   PLANS 

Sec  214.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  formula 
grants  under  this  part,  a  State  shall  submit 
a  plan  for  carrying  out  its  purposes.  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  prescribed  under  this 
title,  such  plan  shall — 

(1)  establish  or  designate  a  single  State 
agency,  or  designate  any  other  agency,  as  the 
sole  agency  responsible  for  the  preparation 
and  administration  of  the  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  has  or  wUl  have  authority,  by 
legislation  If  necessary,  to  Implement  such 
plan  in  conformity  vidth  this  part; 

(3)  provide  for  supervision  of  the  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  Act  by  the  State 
agency  by  a  State  supervisory  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  (A)  which  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
15  persons  who  have  training,  experience,  or 
special  knowledge  concerning  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  Juvenile  deUnquency 
or  the  administration  of  JuvenUe  Justice; 
(B)  which  shall  Include  representation  of 
luilts  of  local  government,  law  enforcement 
and  Juvenile  justice  agencies  such  as  law  en- 
forcement, correction  or  probation  person- 
nel, and  JuvenUe  or  family  court  Judges,  and 
public  agencies  concerned  with  delinquency 
prevention  or  treatment  such  as  welfare,  so- 
cial services,  mental  health,  education,  youth 
service  departments,  or  alternative  youth 
systems;  (C)  which  shaU  include  representa- 
tives of  private  organizations  concerned 
with  neglected  or  dependent  chUdren;  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  JuvenUe  Justice 
education,  or  social  services  for  children; 
which  utUize  volunteers  to  work  with  delin- 
quents or  potential  deUnquents;  commumty- 
based  delinquency  prevention  or  treatment 
programs;  and  organizations  which  represent 
employees  affected  by  this  Act;  (D)  a  ma- 
jority of  whose  members  (Including  the 
Chairman)  shall  not  be  fuU-tlme  employees 
of  the  Federal  CJovemment,  the  State,  or 
any  local  government;  (E)  at  least  one-third 
of  whose  members  shall  be  tmdcr  the  age  of 
26  at  the  time  of  appointment  and  of  whom 
at  least  two  shall  have  been  imder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Justice  system;  and  (F)  which 
shall  have  the  authority  to  approve,  after 
consultation  with  private  agencies  and  al- 
ternative youth  systems,  any  proposed  modi- 
fication of  a  State  plan  before  such  proposed 
modification  Is  submitted  to  the  Secretary; 

(4)  provide  for  the  active  consiUtatlon 
with  and  participation  of  local  goveriunents 
In  the  development  of  a  State  plan  which 
adequately  takes  Into  account  the  needs  and 
requests  of  local  governments; 

(5)  provide  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
funds  received  by  the  State  under  section  212 
shall  be  expended  through  programs  of  local 
government  Insofar  as  they  are  consistent 
with  the  State  plan,  except  that  this  provi- 
sion may  be  waived  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  for  any  State  if  the  services  for 
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delinquent  or  potentially  delinquent  youth 
are  organized  primarily  on  a  statewide  basis; 

(6)  provide  that  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  local  government  shall  assign  respon- 
sibility for  the  preparation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  local  government's  part  of  the 
State  plan,  or  for  the  supervision  of  the 
preparation  and  administration  of  the  local 
government's  part  of  the  State  plan,  to  that 
agency  within  the  local  government's  struc- 
ture which  can  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  provide  for 
supervision  of  the  programs  funded  under 
this  Act  by  the  local  agency  by  a  board  which 
meets  the  appropriate  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3); 

(7)  provide,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, for  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  as- 
sistance received  under  section  212  within  the 
State; 

(8)  set  forth  a  detailed  study  of  the  State 
needs  for  an  effective,  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated approach  to  Juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  treatment  and  the  Improvement 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system,  including  an 
Itemized  estimated  cost  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  such  prograuns; 

(9)  provide  that  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  the  funds  available  to  such  State  or  to  any 
local  government  of  such  State  under  this 
part,  whether  expended  directly  by  the  State 
or  by  the  local  government  or  through  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  agencies,  shall 
be  used  for  advanced  techniques  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  development,  maintenance,  and 
expansion  of  programs  and  services  designed 
to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  to  divert 
Juveniles  from  the  Juvenile  Justice  system, 
and  to  provide  community-based  alternatives 
to  Juvenile  detention  and  correctional  facili- 
ties; such  advanced  techniques  shall  Include 
community-based  prograims  and  services  re- 
lating to  various  aspects  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, youth  service  bureaus  to  assist  de- 
linquent and  other  youth,  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion and  prevention  programs,  programs  to 
encourage  youth  to  remain  in  school.  Im- 
provement of  probation  programs  and  serv- 
ices, statewide  programs  designed  to  increase 
the  use  of  nonsecure  community-based  fa- 
cilities for  the  commitment  of  Juveniles,  and 
youth-lnltlated  programs  and  outreach  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  youth  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  reached  by  assistance  programs; 

(10)  encourage  the  development  of  an 
adequate  research,  training,  and  evaluation 
capacity  within  the  State; 

(11)  encourage  the  placement  of  Juveniles 
in  shelter  facilities,  rather  than  Juvenile  de- 
tention or  correctional  facilities,  if  such 
Juveniles  are  charged  with  or  have  com- 
mitted offenses  which  would  not  be  criminal 
if  oonunitted  by  an  adult;  discourage  the 
Incarceration  of  Juveniles  with  adults;  and 
encourage  the  establishment  of  monitoring 
systems  designed  to  augment  the  commit- 
ment policies  described  in  this  paragraph; 

(12)  provide  assurances  that  assistance 
will  be  available  on  an  equitable  basis  to 
deal  with  all  disadvantaged  youth,  including 
females,  minority  youth,  and  mentally,  emo- 
tionally, or  physically  handicapped  youth; 

(13)  provide  for  procedures  which  will  be 
established  for  protecting  under  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  the  rights  of  recipients 
of  services  and  which  will  assure  appropriate 
privacy  with  regard  to  records  relating  to 
such  services  provided  to  any  Individuals 
under  the  State  plan; 

(14)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  necessary  to  as- 
sure prudent  use,  proper  disbursement,  and 
accurate  accounting  of  funds  received  under 
this  title; 

(15)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  part 
for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and  Increase  (but  not  supplant),  to 
the  extent  feasible  and  practical,  the  level 
of  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds 
that  would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds  be  made  available  for  the  programs 
described  in  this  part,  and  will  in  no  event 


replace   such  StateJ  local,  and  other  non- 
Federal  fimds; 

(16)  provide  thai  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  put  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  Its  plan  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  i  programs  and  activities 
carried  out  under  t^e  plan,  and  any  modifi- 
cations In  the  plan,  including  the  survey  of 
State  and  local  needs,  which  it  considers 
necessary;  and 

(17)  contain  sucl  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secreti  xy  may  reasonably  pre- 
scribe to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretar]  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  that 
meets  the  requlremi  ints  of  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  In  the  event  that  any  State  fails  to 
submit  a  plan,  or  submits  a  plan,  or  any 
modification  thereof  which  the  Secretary, 
after  reasonable  no'  Ice  and  opport\uilty  for 
hearing,  determinea  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subs(ctlon  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  the  allot]  nent  of  such  State  under 
the  provisions  of  se<  tlon  212  available  to  the 
public  and  private  a  ;encies  in  such  State  for 
programs  under  sec  lions  213  and  216. 

APPI  [CATIONS 

Sec.  215.  (a)  An]  agency,  institution,  or 
individual  desiring  to  receive  a  grant,  or 
enter  Into  any  con  ract  under  this  section 
or  section  213,  shal.  submit  an  application 
at  such  time,  in  suet  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  i  luch  Information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  presc  -Ibe. 

(b)  In  accordano)  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Secre  ary,  each  such  applica- 
tion shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  program  for  which 
assistance  under  th  s  title  Is  sought  will  be 
administered  by  or  inder  the  supervision  of 
the  applicant; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  |  urposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 214; 

(3)  provide  for  fhe  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  sttcb  program; 

(4)  provide  for  regular  evaluation  of  the 
program; 

(5)  Indicate  thai  the  applicant  has  re- 
quested the  review  of  the  application  from 
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the  State  agency  or 


under  section  214,  'irhen  appropriate; 


(6)    indicate   the 
agency  or  the  local 


local  agency  designated 


response   of   the    State 
agency  to  the  request 


for  review  and  comi  lent  on  the  application; 

(7)  provide  that  regular  reports  on  the 
program  shall  be  s^it  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  State  agency;  and  local  agency,  when 
appropriate;  and 

(8)  provide  for  i  luch  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  pr  icedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  pi  udent  use,  proper  dis- 
bursement, and  accu  rate  accounting  of  funds 
received  under  this  1 1tle. 

(c)  In  determlnlB  5  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove applications  for  grants  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

(1)  the  relative  <ost  and  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  progrim  in  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  this  Act 

(2)  the  extent  to  vhich  the  proposed  pro- 
gram will  Incorporite  new  or  innovative 
techniques; 

(3)  to  extent  to  vhich  the  proposed  pro- 
gram meets  the  objectives  and  priorities  of 
the  State  plan,  whei  a  State  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
214(b)  and  when  tie  location  and  scope  of 
the  program  male  such  consideration 
appropriate; 

(4)  the  Increase  ti  capacity  of  the  public 
and  private  agency.  Institution,  or  Individ- 
ual to  provide  ser  ices  to  delinquents  or 
youths  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

(5)  the  extent  to  '  irhlch  the  proposed  proj- 
ect serves  communities  which  have  high  rates 
of  youth  unemployr^ent,  school  dropout,  and 
deljpquency;  and 

(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  propoeed  pro- 
grams facilitates  th  >  implementation  of  the 


recommendations  of  the  Institute  as  set 
forth  pursuant  to  section  309. 

Past  B — General  Provisions 

WITHEOLDINC 

Sic.  221.  Whenever  jthe  Secretary,  after  giv- 
ing reasonable  notioe  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a  recipienjt  of  a  grant  under  this 
title,  finds — 

(1)  that  the  progrtun  or  activity  for  which 
such  grant  was  maqe  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  or  ] 

(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program  or 
activity  there  is  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  recipient  of 
his  findings  and  no  farther  payments  may  be 
made  to  such  recipient  under  this  title  (or 
In  his  discretion  tha^  the  State  agency  shall 
not  make  further  payments  to  specified  pro- 
grams affected  by  the  faUure)  by  the  Secre- 
tary until  he  is  satisfaed  that  such  noncom- 
pliance has  been,  or  will  promptly  be,  cor- 
rected. 


USE 


FUNDS 


Sec.  222.  (a)  Fundi  paid  to  any  State  pub- 
lic or  private  agencyj  Institution,  or  individ- 
ual (whether  dlrectiy  or  through  a  State 
agency  or  local  agency)   may  be  used  for— 

(1)  securing,  developing  or  operating  the 
program  designed  to  1  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  construction  [of  Innovative  commu- 
nity-based facilities  ^or  less  than  20  persons 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  are 


necessary  for  cari 
this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  pro\ 
no   funds   paid    to 
agency,  Institution, 
title   (whether  direct 


out  the  purposes  of 

Ided  by  subsection  (a), 

.ny    public    or    private 

Individual  under  this 

y  or  through  a  State 


agency  or  local  agency)  may  be  used  for  con- 
struction. 


PAY! 

Sec.  223.   (a)    In 
established  by  the 
of  the  Congress  that  { 
this  title  shall  contl 


lENTS 

cordance  with  criteria 
cretary.  It  Is  the  policy 
urograms  funded  under 
lue  to  receive  financial 
assistance,  except  thit  such  assistance  ibaU 
not  continue  if  the  jyarly  evaluation  of  such 
programs  is  not  satisfactory. 

(b)  At  the  discr^lon  of  the  Secretary, 
when  there  is  no  othar  way  to  fund  an  essen- 
tial Juvenile  delinquency  program,  the  State 
may  utilize  25  percei*  of  the  funds  available 
to  It  under  this  Act  lio  meet  the  non-Federal 
matching  share  requirement  for  any  other 
Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  program  grant. 

(c)  Whenever  th^  Secretary  determines 
that  it  will  contribute  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  he  may  require  the  recipient  of  any 
grant  or  contract  toj  contribute  money,  fa- 
cilities, or  services  tip  to  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  Intolved. 

(d)  Payments  und«  this  title,  pursuant  to 
a  grant  or  contract,  may  be  made  (after  nec- 
essary adjustment,  U^  the  case  of  grants,  on 
account  of  prevlouslv  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursements. In  such  Installments  and  on 
such  conditions  as  tie  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. T 

Mr.  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  aak  unanimous  consent 
that  title  II  of  thd  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  thi  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFER:  0)   BY    MR.   STEIGER  OP 
WISi  :ONSIN 


Mr.  STEIGER  of 
man,  I  offer  an  ameindment, 
The  Clerk  read  at  i 


Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chalr- 

idment. 

follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  S-mcER  of  Wis- 
consin: Page  74,  Une  16,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  74,  Une  19,  srtlke  out  the  period  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

Page  74,  immediately  after  line  19,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(18)  provide  that  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  employees  affected  by  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  technical  and  clari- 
fying amendment  to  the  bill  which  I 
have  discussed  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Hawkins)  .  He  agrees 
with  me  that  there  is  a  need  to  clarify 
that  this  bill  is  in  no  way  designed  to 
jeopardize  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
State  and  local  employees  who  might  be 
displaced  as  States  move  to  set  up  new 
institutional  structures  to  replace  ex- 
isting correctional  institutions. 

This  amendment  is  merely  designed  to 
insure  that  if  States  move  in  new  direc- 
tions that  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ments are  made  which  protect  the  in- 
terests of  employees  who  are  specifically 
affected  by  activities  assisted  through 
this  act. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  ni— INSTITUTE  FOR  CONTINXnNG 
STUDIES  OF  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND  PURPOSK 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Institute  to  be  known  as  the  Institute  for 
Continuing  Studies  of  the  Prevention  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  The  Institute  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
Administration. 

(b)  It  shaU  be  the  purpose  of  the  In- 
stitute to  provide  a  coordinating  center  for 
the  collection,  preparation,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  data  regarding  the  treatment 
and  control  of  Juvenile  offenders,  and  It  shall 
also  be  the  pvu-pose  of  the  Institute  to  pro- 
vide training  for  representatives  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  officers, 
teachers  and  other  educational  personnel. 
Juvenile  welfare  workers,  Juvenile  Judges 
and  Judicial  personnel,  probation  personnel, 
correctional  personnel,  and  other  persons, 
including  lay  personnel,  connected  with  the 
treatment  and  control  of  Juvenile  offenders. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  302.  The  Institute  shaU — 

(1)  serve  as  an  information  bank  by  col- 
lecting systematically  and  synthesizing  the 
data  and  knowledge  obtained  from  studies 
and  research  by  public  and  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  or  individuals  concerning  all 
aspects  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  including 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile 
delinquency; 

(2)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  informa- 
tion center  for  the  preparation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  all  information  regard- 
ing Juvenile  delinquency.  Including  State 
and  local  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
and  treatment  programs  and  plans,  avail- 
ability of  resources,  training  and  educational 
programs,  statistics,  and  other  pertinent 
data  and  information; 

(3)  disseminate  pertinent  data  and 
studies  (including  a  periodic  Journal)  to  In- 
dividuals, agencies,  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(4)  prepare.  In  cooperation  with  educa- 
tional Institutions,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  and  appropriate  individuals  and 
private  agencies,  such  studies  as  It  considers 


to  be  necessary  with  respect  to  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  related  matters,  Including  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  promote  effective  preven- 
tion and  treatment; 

(5)  devise  and  conduct  in  various  geo- 
graphical locations,  seminars  and  workshops 
providing  contlntilng  studies  for  persons  en- 
gaged In  working  directly  with  JuvenUes  and 
Juvenile  offenders; 

(6)  devise  and  conduct  a  training  pro- 
gram. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  305.  306.  and  307.  of  short-term  In- 
struction in  the  latest  proven-effective  meth- 
ods of  prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  for  correctional  and 
law  enforcement  personnel,  teachers  and 
other  educational  personnel.  Juvenile  wel- 
fare workers.  Juvenile  Judges  and  Judicial 
personnel,  probation  officers,  and  other  per- 
sons (Including  lay  personnel)  connected 
with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency; 

(7)  develop  technical  training  teams  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  training  programs 
in  the  States  and  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies  which  work  directly  with  Juveniles 
and  JuvenUe  offenders; 

(8)  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordinate 
research  and  evaluation  Into  any  aspect  of 
JuvenUe  delinquency,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  new  programs  and  methods  which 
show  promise  of  making  a  contribution  to- 
ward the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juve- 
nUe delinquency; 

(9)  encourage  the  development  of  demon- 
stration projects  In  new  and  Innovative  tech- 
niques and  methods  to  prevent  and  treat 
Juvenile  delinquency; 

(10)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act  In  order  to 
determine  the  results  and  the  effectiveness 
of  such  programs; 

(11)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  any 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  Juvenile  delin- 
quency program,  as  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

(12)  disseminate  the  results  of  such  eval- 
uations and  research  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities, particularly  to  persons  actively  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

POWERS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  specified  in  this  Act  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Institute  shall  not  be  transferred 
elsewhere  or  within  any  Federal  agency  un- 
less specifically  hereafter  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  In  addition  to  the  other  powers, 
express  and  Implied,  the  Institute  may — 

(1)  request  any  Federal  agency  to  supply 
such  statistics,  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  material  as  the  Institute  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  Its  functions; 

(2)  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  for  the  vise  of  personnel 
or  facilities  or  equipment  of  such  agencies; 

(3)  confer  with  and  avail  Itself  of  the  co- 
operation, services,  records,  and  facilities  of 
State,  municipal,  or  other  public  or  private 
local  agencies; 

(4)  enter  into  contracts  with  public  or 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  individ- 
uals, for  the  partial  performance  of  any  of 
the  functions  of  the  Institute;  and 

(5)  compensate  consvtltants  and  members 
of  technical  advisory  councils  who  are  not 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Institute  but  not  exceeding 
(75  per  diem  and  while  away  from  home, 
or  regular  place  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  which  receives  a 
request  from  the  Institute  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  may  cooperate  with  the  Institute  and 
ShaU,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 


consult  with  and  furnish  information  and 
advice  to  the  Institute. 

ADMINISTRATOR  AND   STAFT 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Institute  shaU  have  an 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  and  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  have  respon- 
slbUity  for  the  administration  of  the  orga- 
nization, employees,  enroUees,  financial  af- 
fairs, and  other  operations  of  the  Institute. 
He  may  employ  such  staff,  facility,  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  as  are  necessary  for 
the  functioning  of  the  Institute. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  the  pow- 
er to^ 

(1)  acquire  and  hold  real  and  personal 
property  for  the  Institute; 

(2)  receive  gifts,  donations,  and  trusts 
on  behalf  of  the  Institute;  and 

(3)  appoint  such  technical  or  other  ad- 
visory councils  comprised  of  consultants  to 
guide  and  advise  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  his 
powers  under  this  Act  to  such  employees 
of  the  Institute   as  he  deems  appropriate. 

establishment    of    TRAINING    PROGRAM 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
within  the  Institute  a  training  program  de- 
signed to  train  enroUees  with  respect  to 
methods  and  techniques  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

(b)  EnroUees  in  the  training  program 
established  under  this  section  shaU  be  drawn 
from  correctional  and  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, teachers  and  other  educational  per- 
sonnel. Juvenile  welfare  workers,  JuvenUe 
Judges  and  Judicial  personnel,  probation 
officers,  and  other  persons  (including  lay 
personnel)  connected  with  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

CURRICULUM   FOR   TRAINING    PROGRAM 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  shaU  design  and 
supervise  a  curriculum  for  the  training  pro- 
gram established  by  section  305  which  shall 
utUlze  an  interdisciplinary  approach  with 
respect  to  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, the  treatment  of  JuvenUe  delin- 
quents, and  the  diversion  of  youths  from 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  Such  curriculum 
shall  be  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  en- 
roUees of  the  training  program. 

ENROLLMENT  FOR    TRAINING    PROGRAM 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Any  person  seeking  to  en- 
roll In  the  training  program  established  un- 
der section  305  shaU  transmit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Administrator,  In  such  form  and 
according  to  such  procedures  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  make  the 
final  determination  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mittance of  any  person  to  the  training  pro- 
gram. The  Administrator,  In  making  such 
determination,  shall  seek  to  assure  that  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  training  program  are 
broadly  representative  of  the  categories  de- 
scribed in  section  305(b) . 

(c)  WhUe  studying  at  the  Institute  and 
while  traveling  in  connection  with  his  study 
(including  authorized  field  trips),  each  per- 
son enrolled  In  the  Institute  shaU  be  aUowea 
travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem  allowance  in 
the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for  persons 
employed  intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  under  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United   States   Code. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  308.  The  Administrator  shaU  develop 
annuaUy  and  submit  to  the  President  and 
each  House  of  Congress,  prior  to  June  30,  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute  and 
on  research,  demonstration,  training,  and 
evaluation  programs  funded  under  this  title, 
including  a  review  of  the  results  of  such 
programs,  an  assessment  of  the  application 
of  such  results  to  existing  and  new  JuvenUe 
delinquency  programs,  and  detailed  recom- 
mendati^"^  ■  for  future  research,  demonstra- 
tion, trail,  ig,  and  evaluation  programs. 
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DEVELOPMENT     OF     STANDARDS    FOR     JTJTENrLE 
JUSTICE 

Sec.  309.  The  Institute,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary,  shall  conduct  a  study 
for  the  development  of  standards  for  Juvenile 
Jxistlce.  The  Institute  shall,  no  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  submit  to  the  President  and  to  each 
House  of  the  Congress  a  report  based  upon 
such  study.  Such  report  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  recommended  standards 
for  the  administration  of  Juvenile  Justice  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level,  and  shall 
recommend— 

(1)  Federal  action.  Including  administra- 
tive budgetary,  and  legislative  action,  re- 
quired to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  such 
standards  throughout  the  United  States; 
and 

(2)  State  and  local  action  to  facilitate  the 
adc^tion  of  such  standards  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice at  the  State  and  local  level. 

INFORMATION    FROM    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Sec.  310.  Each  Federal  agency  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title. 
records 

Sec.  311.  Records  containing  the  Identity  of 
any  Juvenile  gathered  for  purposes  pursuant 
to  this  title  may  under  no  circumstances  be 
disclosed  or  transferred  to  any  Individual 
or  to  any  public  or  private  agency. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  (During  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  m  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Recoro,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV— RtTNAWAY  YOUTH  ACT 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Runaway  Youth  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  402.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  the  number  of  Juvemies  who  leave 
and  remain  away  from  home  without 
parental  permission  has  Increased  to  alarm- 
ing proportions,  creating  a  substantial  law 
enforcement  problem  for  the  communities 
Inundated,  and  significantly  endangering  the 
young  people  who  are  without  resources  and 
live  on  the  street; 

(2)  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem  Is  not 
v/ell  defined  because  national  statistics  on 
the  size  and  profile  of  the  runaway  youth 
population  are  not  tabulated; 

(3)  many  such  young  people,  because  of 
their  age  and  situation,  are  vu-gently  in  need 
of  temporary  shelter  and  counseling  services; 

(4)  the  problem  of  locating,  detaining,  and 
returning  runaway  children  should  not  be 
the  responsibility  of  already  overburdened 
police  departments  and  Juvenile  Justice  au- 
thorities; and 

(5)  In  view  of  the  liaterstate  nature  of 
the  problem,  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  develop  accurate  re- 
porting of  the  problem  nationally  and  to  de- 
velop an  effective  system  of  temporary  care 
outside  the  law  enforcement  structure. 

RULES 

Sec  403.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  as  he  corisiders  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Part  A — Grant  Pbocrau 

PURPOSES    OF    GRANT    PP.OGRAM 

Sec.  411.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  ^ants  and  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  localities  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
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RECORD  —  HOUSE 


Ith  the  provisions  of  this 
this  part  shall  be  made 
leveloping  local  facilities 
"-h  the  Immediate  needs 
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Sec.  412.  (a)  To  pe  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  part,  afl  applicant  shall  propose 
to  establish,  strengthen,  or  fund  an  existing 
or  proposed  runaway  house,  a  locaUy  con- 
trolled faculty  profliding  temporary  shelter, 
and  counseling  sei  vices  to  JuvenUes  who 
have  left  home  wl  hout  the  permission  of 
their  parents  or  gua  dlans. 

(b)  In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  un- 
der this  part,  an  applicant  shall  submit  a 
plan  to  the  Secreta  y  meeting  the  following 
requirements  and  Including  the  following 
information.  Each  h  juse — 

(1)  shall  be  loca;ed  in  an  area  which  is 
demonstrably  frequ  inted  by  or  easily  reach- 
able by  runaway  yoi  th; 

(2)  shall  have  a  fiaxlmum  capacity  of  no 
more  than  20  chlldten,  with  a  ratio  of  staff 
to  children  of  sufficient  proportion  to  assure 
adequate  supervlslai  and  treatment; 

(3)  shall  develop  adequate  plans  for  con- 
tacting the  child's  parents  or  relatives  (if 
such  action  Is  reqvlred  by  State  law)  and 
assuring  the  safe  re  urn  of  the  child  accord- 
ing to  the  best  inter  ssts  of  the  chUd,  for  con- 
tacting local  government  officials  pursuant 
to  Informal  arrangsments  established  with 
such  officials  by  the  runaway  house,  and  for 
providing  for  other  appropriate  alternative 
living  arrangements; 

(4)  shall  develoi  an  adequate  plan  for 
assuring  proper  reU  tlons  with  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  an( ;  the  return  of  runaway 
youths  from  correct  onal  institutions; 

(5)  ah&ll  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
aftercare  counselli  g  Involving  runaway 
youth  and  their  par  ;nts  within  the  State  In 
which  the  runaway  bouse  is  located  and  for 
assuring,  as  possibK,  that  aftercare  services 
win  be  provided  to  those  children  who  are 
returned  beyond  the  State  In  which  the  run- 
away house  is  locatei  I: 

(6)  shall  keep  ad(  quate  statistical  records 
profiling  the  childr<  n  and  parents  which  It 
serves,  except  that  r  cords  maintained  on  In- 
dividual runaway  y)uths  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed without  pan  ntal  consent  to  anyone 
other  than  another  igency  compiling  statis- 
tical records  or  a  gov  jrnment  agency  Involved 
in  the  disposition  of  criminal  charges  against 
an  individual  runaw  ly  youth,  and  reports  or 
other  documents  bi  sed  on  such  statistical 
records  shall  not  dU  ilose  the  Identity  of  in- 
dividual runaway  yo'  iths; 

(7)  shall  submit  a  inual  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary detailing  how  the  house  has  been  able 
to  meet  the  goals  ol  Its  plans  and  reporting 
the  statistical  sumn  laries  required  by  para- 
graph (6): 

(8)  shall  demonsti  ate  its  ability  to  operate 
under  accounting  pi  Dcedures  and  fiscal  con- 
trol devices  as  requi  red  by  the  Secretary; 

(9)  shall  submit  i  budget  estimate  with 
respect  to  the  plan  <  ubmltted  by  such  house 
under  this  subsectlc  n;   and 

(10)  shall  supply  such  other  Information 
as  the  Secretary  reaj  onably  deems  necessary. 

APPROVAL      8Y     SECRETARY 
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GRANTS  TO  PRIVAT^ 

Sec.  414.  Nothing 
strued   to  deny  gra4ts 
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agencies;   STAFFING 
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RI^RTS 

Sec.  415.  The  Secretary  shall  annually  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  status  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  runaway  houses  which 
are  funded  under  tljis  part,  with  particular 
attention 

tess  in  alleviating  the 
youth; 

reunite  children  with 

encourage  the  resolu- 

iroblems  through  coun- 


(1)  their  effectlv 
problems  of  runawa 

(2)  their  abuity 
their  families  and  ti 
tlon  of  intrafamlly 


seling  and  other  servilces; 

(3)  their  effectiveness  In  strengthening 
famUy  relationships  [and  encouraging  stable 
living  conditions  for  fchlldren;  and 

(4)  their  effectivmess  In  helping  youth 
decide  upon  a  future  course  of  action. 


Sec.  416.  (a)  Th« 
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tures,  the  provision 
staff  training,  and  tl 
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(b)    Payments  un< 
made  in  installmem 
of   reimbursement, 
ments  on  account  of 
payments. 

Part  B — Sta4 

STTBVE^ 

Sec.  421.  The  Secre 
matlon  and  carry  ov 
tlstlcal  survey  deflni 


SHARE 

Federal  share  for  the 
atlon  of  existing  struc- 
of  counseling  services, 

general  costs  of  opera- 
's budget  for  any  fiscal 
cent.  The  non-Federal 

or  In  kind,  fairly  eval- 
tary,    including    plant, 

!r  this  section  may  be 

In  advance,  or  by  way 

rlth    necessary   adjust- 

)verpayments  or  imder- 

XCAL  SCRVET 
REPORT 

Shall  gather  infor- 
a  comprehensive  sta- 
g  the  major  charac- 


teristics of  the  runaway  youth  population 
and  determining  the  ireas  of  the  Nation  moat 
affected.  Such  survey  shall  include  the  age, 
sex,  and  socloecononilc  backgroxind  of  run- 
away youth,  the  plaises  from  which  and  to 
which  chUdren  runj  and  the  relationship 
between  running  awAy  and  other  illegal  be- 
havior. The  Secretary!  shaU  report  the  results 
of  such  Information  fathering  and  survey  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1976. 

RECORDS 

Sec.  422.  Records  ftontaining  the  Identity 
of  Individual  runaway  youths  gathered  for 
statistical  purposes  pursuant  to  section  421 
may  under  no  circumstances  be  disclosed  ac 
transferred  to  any  Ind  Ividual  or  to  any  public 
or  private  agency. 


TITLE 
JUVENILE 


V— COORDDi  ATING 


DELINQUENCY 


Sec  501.  There  is 


COUNCIL   ON 
PREVENTION 


ESTABL  LSHMENT 


hereby  established,  as 


an  Independent  organization  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  a  council 
to  be  known  as  the  Cbordinatlng  Council  on 


Juvenile  Delinquency 


MEM]  XRSHIP 


Sec.  502.  (a)  The 
six  regular  members 
section  (c)  and  an 
officio  members  deslg4ated 

(b)(1)   The  following 
ex  officio  members  of 

(A)  the  Secretary 
of   the  Department 


Prevention. 


(^ouncil  shall  consist  of 
appomted  under  sub- 
additional  number  of  ex 
by  subsection  (b). 
individuals  shall  be 
1  he  Council: 
( or  the  Under  Secretary 
of   Health.   Education, 
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and  Welfare,  if  so  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary); 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  Administration; 

(C)  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee; 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (or  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  If  so  designated  by  such 
Secretary); 

(E)  the  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  or  his 
designee; 

(F)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Develc^ment  (or  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  if  so  desig- 
nated by  such  Secretary);  and 

(G)  the  Administrator  of  the  Institute. 

(2)  Any  individual  designated  under  para- 
graph (1)(C)  or  paragraph  (1)(E)  shall  be 
selected  from  individuals  who  exercise  sig- 
nificant decisionmaking  authority  In  the 
Federal  agency  Involved. 

(c)  The  regular  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  from 
persons  who  by  virtue  of  their  training  or 
experience  have  special  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  prevention  and  treatment  of  JuvenUe 
delinquency  or  the  administration  of  Juve- 
nile Justice.  At  least  three  members  shall  not 
have  attained  26  years  of  age  on  the  da.te  of 
their  appointment. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  members  of  the  Council  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  under  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  four  years. 

(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
Council  under  subsection  (c)  — 

(A)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
one  year, 

(B)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  years,  and 

(C)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment.  Such  members 
shall  be  appointed  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(3)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  ap^JOinted  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  A  member  may  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  untu  a  successor  has 
taken  office. 

(e)  Members  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment  to  the  Council. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council.  The  Director  shall  serve  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  CouncU.  The  Vice 
Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Chairman. 

(g)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  six 
times  per  year  to  receive  reports  and  recom- 
mendations and  to  take  such  actions  as  may 
be  considered  appropriate  by  members  of 
the  Council.  A  description  of  the  activities 
of  the  Council  shall  be  Included  In  the 
annual  report  required  by  section  104(b)  (5) . 

FUNCTION 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  CoimcU  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  at  least 
annually  with  respect  to  coordination  of  the 
planning,  policy,  priorities,  operations,  and 
management  of  all  Federal  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency programs. 

(b)  The  Council  shall,  through  a  subcom- 
mittee designated  by  the  Chairman,  review 
the  activities  and  administration  of  the 
Institute  and  shaU  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  activities  and  admin- 
istration. 

EXECUTIVE  secretary;   STAFF 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Chairman  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  CouncU,  appoint  an 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  day-to-day  administra- 
tion of  the  Council. 

(c)  The  Executive  Secretary  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  CouncU,  appoint  and  fix 
the  salary  of  such  personnel  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 


COMPENSATION  AND  EXPENSES 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Members  of  the  CouncU  who 
are  full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  CouncU. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  day.  Including  travel- 
time  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Council.  Members  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  carying  out  the  functions  of  the  CouncU. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  Or  APPROPRIAIIONS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  titles  I,  n,  and  in  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975,  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $125,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3, 
1977,  and  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1978. 

(b)  Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  authorized 
under  title  I.  ♦ 

(c)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  purposes  authorized  under 
title  ni. 

(d)  (1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part 
A  of  title  rv  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  1976,  and  1977,  the  sum 
of  $10,000,000. 

(2)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  B 
of  title  IV  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  siun  of  $500,000. 

(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  title  V. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  for 
any  program  under  this  Act  shaU  be  pro- 
vided unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  such  program  specif- 
ically provides  that  no  person  with  respon- 
sibilities in  the  operation  of  such  program 
wUi  discriminate  with  respect  to  any  such 
program  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  sex.  political  afBllatlon.  or  be- 
Uefs. 

(b)  No  person  in  the  United  States  shaU 
on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be 
denied  employment  In  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  Act.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  enforced  in  accordance 
with  section  603  of  the  ClvU  Righto  Act  of 
1964.  Section  603  of  such  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  action  taken  to  enforce 
such  sentence.  This  section  shaU  not  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  any  other  legal  remedy 
that  a  person  may  have  If  such  person  Is  ex- 
cluded from  participation  In,  denied  the 
benefits  of,  subjected  to  discrimination  un- 
der, or  denied  employment  in  connection 
with  any  program  or  activity  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DA'TES 

Sbc.  603.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (b),  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  104(b)(5).  section  104(b)(6), 
and  section  310  shall  take  effect  at  the  close 
of  December  31,  1974.  Section  105  sbaU  take 
effect  at  the  «Iose  of  August  31,  1977. 


Mr.  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  conseni 
that  title  IV  of  the  bill  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  t(> 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  U 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  : 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  m:' 
specific  support  for  title  IV  of  the  Juve- 
nile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 , 
Title  rv  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Runawa:  ■ 
Youth  Act,  legislation  introduced  earliei  • 
this  year  by  our  former  colleague,  Con 
gressman  Keating,  which  I  cosponsored . 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  some  of  the  great  need  for 
action  in  the  area  of  dealing  with  ou' 
youth  and  the  problems  they  face  as  t. 
result  of  modern  progress  and  changini ; 
values.  The  world  they  face  is  not  thii 
world  we  faced  as  teenagers  and  it  ii 
important  we  understand  their  unlqu! 
problems. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleague; 
a  most  remarkable  group  of  people  iii 
my  hometown,  Houston,  who  have  madf 
a  great  contribution  to  understandinu 
and  aiding  all  our  children.  I  say  "all  on  ■ 
children"  because  their  project  is  no; 
confined  to  the  teenagers  of  Houston,  o  ' 
the  gulf  coast  or  even  just  to  Texas.  It  i  i 
a  national  service  that  has  stretched  to 
47  States  of  the  Union.  I  am  referrinu 
to  Operation  Peace  of  Mind,  a  progran  i 
which  has  received  much  well-deserve<  i 
publicity  diu'ing  the  past  few  months.  A  i 
you  may  be  aware,  this  citizen-sponsore< '. 
project  resulted  from  a  groimd  swell  o ' 
public  sentiment  following  the  revelatioi  i 
of  a  mass  murder  ring  in  Houston.  Pri- 
vate citizens  in  Houston,  with  encour- 
agement and  financial  backing  from 
Crovemor  Briscoe,  set  vep  a  nationwide 
WATS  number  for  parents  and  runawa;  r 
children  to  caU  and  inform  one  anothe  r 
of  anything  they  wished  the  other  t) 
know.  That  number  is  (800)   231-694(. 

The  program  has  been  an  unqualifie  1 
success — lifting  a  burden  from  th; 
Houston  police  who  were  being  swampe  1 
with  calls  from  frantic  parents  wh> 
wanted  to  know  if  their  runaway  rhll  1 
was  among  the  dead,  reuniting  families 
and  giving  runaways  a  neutral  groimd  fc  r 
contacting  estranged  relatives  and  assur  - 
ing  them  of  their  well-being. 

Over  2.50  volunteers  have  manned  ths 
telephones  in  a  Houston  motel  room  an  I 
1,049  times  thus  far  one  of  those  volun- 
teers has  had  the  rather  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  calling  a  parent  with  ths 
simple  message — "Your  child  is  alive.' 
Over  2,700  callers  in  47  States  have  bee  \ 
aided,  helped,  or  retmlted  by  Operatioi 
Peace  of  Mind.  With  very  little  moner 
for  promotion  you  might  vers*  well  ques  ■ 
tion  how  widely  knowTi  the  service  has 
become.  "Dear  Abby"  several  times  in  he  r 
column  has  urged  runaT\ays  to  call  Peac  b 
of  Mind  and  ask  them  to  inform  thel  r 
parents  that  they  are  well,  even  if  the  r 
do  not  wish  to  speak  to  them  personall:  . 
Walter  Cronkite  on  his  Christmas  nigt  t 
broadcast  asked  runaways  to  call  home  c  r 
at  least  to  call  Peace  of  Mind  and  ha\  b 
them  relay  a  message.  Features  on  the 
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service  have  run  in  McCall's,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  Reader's  Digest,  and 
Seventeen.  The  Associated  Press  ran  a 
story  on  Peace  of  Mind  on  its  national 
wire.  Fourteen  Governors  have  contacted 
the  ofiBce  of  Governor  Briscoe  for  infor- 
mation on  how  their  States  could  aid  and 
publicize  this  program.  The  people  of 
Peace  of  Mind  saw  first  hand  the  tragedy 
of  alienation  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren and  decided  that  if  no  one  else 
would  do  something,  they  would.  They  did 
and  they  are  providing  a  first  class,  much 
needed  service  to  the  Nation,  paying  for 
it  through  their  own  pocketbooks  and 
their  own  State  taxes. 

There  is  very  little  bureaucracy  or  for- 
mal organization  to  Peace  of  Mind.  Vol- 
unteers work  when  they  can  and  the 
phone  bills  are  paid  when  they  can  be 
paid.  But  siu-ely  in  this  time  when  our 
citizens  are  questioning  the  institutions 
of  government,  lack  of  formal  organiza- 
tion or  bureaucracy  is  not  a  sufQcient 
reason  to  withhold  a  $100,000  grant  for 
such  a  humane  and  deserving  project. 

On  the  contrary,  I  hope  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  quite  a  good  reason 
to  approve  a  grant.  Yet  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
just  informed  Governor  Briscoe  that  the 
grant  application  to  fund  this  program 
has  been  disapproved  by  the  OflBce  of 
Youth  Development  because  the  appli- 
cation was  not  properly  prepared  and 
because  it  had  not  received  adequate  at- 
tention from  the  public  and  because  the 
program  is  not  tied  to  any  other  official 
lonits  of  Government.  I  know  over  2,700 
people  in  47  States  who  would  not  think 
much  of  that  conclusion  and  i  can  tell 
you  that  I  do  not  either.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  if  this  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today  is  finally  established  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  given 
authority  to  carry  out  its  provision,  those 
in  charge  will  recognize  initiative  and  re- 
ward such  a  dedicated  group  of  people 
with  their  support,  both  morally  and 
financially. 

The  volunteers  of  Operation  Peace  of 
Mind  need  money  to  pay  their  phone 
bills  and  we  have  turned  them  down  be- 
cause their  application  was  not  properly 
done.  I  recognize  the  need  within  a  bu- 
reaucracy for  standardization,  but  I  hope 
that  humanity  and  human  need  still  have 
a  place  within  the  same  bureaucracy.  I 
want  to  add  my  support  to  the  measure 
we  are  considering  today  and  at  the  same 
time  I  want  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
consider his  decision  to  refuse  funding 
to  Operation  Peace  of  Mind.  It  would 
reassure  a  lot  of  disappointed  people  that 
their  government  is  aware  and  informed 
and  human  and  it  would  also  keep  a 
great  program  in  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 


the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  underjconsideratlon  the  bill 
(H.R.  15276)  to  provide  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  approach  to  the  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1197,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  t}ie  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  v^te  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  th^  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  ;hird  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  or<  ered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tfne,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  I  ill. 

The  question  v  as  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announcep  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
-♦Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  n^s  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  tal:en  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  wei  e — yeas  329,  nays  20, 
not  voting  85,  as  fo  Hows: 

(Roll    !Jo.  360] 
TEAS — 329 


Clawsc  a,  Del 

Clay 

CIevel4ncl 

Cohen 

Collier 

Cellini ,  ni. 

Conabje 

Conte 

ConyeA 

Corma  i 

Cotter 

Coughiln 

CronlB 


l.C 
Vis. 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbroolc 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bennett 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip  Ford 
Butler  Porsyt^e 

Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 

Chamberlain       Prenzel 
Chappell  Prey 

Chisholm  Froehll|:h 

Clancy  Pulton 

Clark  Puqua 

Clausen,  Gaydos 

Don  H.  Gettys 


Daniel 

W 
Daniel  4on 
Davis, 
Davis, 
Delane  7 
Dellenl  lack 
Dellun  s 
Denhol  m 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwii^l 
Devine 
Donohi  le 
Downli  g 
Drlnan 
Duncai  I 
du  Pon 
Eckhar  It 
Edward  b,  Ala. 
Edwarcis,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Escb 

Eshlem^n 
Evans 
Pascell 
Plndlej 
Fisher 
Flood 
Ploweri 
Foley 


Fountajn 

Praser 

Prellnrfiuysen 


Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Robert  Haley 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HlUis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kocb 
KyroB 

Lagomarsino 
Latta 


'olo. 


Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matbis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Me!  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
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Archer 

Bauman 

Camp 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 


Adams 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Aspln 

Bell 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Byron 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Cochran 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dom 
Dulskl 
Erlenborn 
Evins,  Tenn. 


Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price.  1 1. 

Price,  1  'ex. 

Prltchti'd 

Quie 

Quill  en 

Rallsback 

Randal 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rinald(  1 

Robins  in,  Va. 

Roblsoi  ,  N.T. 

Rod  1  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncall  a,  Wyo. 

RooneyjPa, 

Rose 

Rosenttial 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnel^ 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Geriialn 

Sandmt  n 

Sarasin 

Sarbani  s 

Schneel  lell 

Schroed  er 

Sebellui  1 

Selberli  ig 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  *f.Y. 

Stanton , 

J.  Wil  Ham 
StantoE , 

Jamef  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelmajn 

NAY*— 20 

Plynt 

Gross 

Icbord 

Landgrebe 

Miller 

Rarlck 

Roussel4t 

NOT  VO'TING— 85 
Pish 
Goodllnk 


Green,  C  ireg, 

Griffith^ 

Ounter 

Hanna 

Hanrah{(n 

Hansen 

H6bert 

Heinz 

Holiaeld 

Horton 

Ruber 


Jones,  A  a. 
Jones,  Ti  snn. 
KetchuE  t 
Kuyken<  all 
Landrui i 
Lehman 
Lujan 
McCloskfcy 
McEwen 
McSpadc  en 
Macdon)  Id 
Madden 
Martin,  flebr. 
Meeds 
Mills 

So  the  bill  was  pasked 
The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr 


Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Studds 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

To  well,  Nev. 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUliams 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex, 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  HI. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 


Satterfleld 
Shuster 
Snyder 
Spence 

Symms 
Treen 
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Wash. 


MinshaU,  Ohio 
Mlzell 
Montgomery 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Parrls 
Passman 
Powell,  Ohio 
Reld 
Roberts 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rostenkowskl 


Johnsoii  Colo.  Scherle 


Jones  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tfork  with  Mr.  Dom. 


Shoup 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Thone 

Wyman 

Young,  S.C 

Zwacb 


the  following 


Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Bergland. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
HoUfleld. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Hanra- 
han. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Powell  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Zwacb. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mrs.  GrifBths  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Erienbom. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Blackbiim. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mln- 
shall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Steele. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1197,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Is 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  645)  to 
strengthen  interstate  reporting  and  in- 
terstate services  for  parents  of  runaway 
children;  to  conduct  research  on  the  size 
of  the  runaway  youth  population;  for 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  temporary  housing  and  coun- 
seling services  for  transient  youth,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  645)  be  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Callf- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  STATES  AGAINST  JOHN  D. 
EHKLICHMAN.  ET  AL. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

TTie  Chair  in  his  official  capacity  as 
Speaker  of  this  House  has  received  a 
subpena  duces  tecum  Issued  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia commanding  him  to  appear  In  the 
said  court  to  testify  and  produce  certain 
papers  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  John  D.  Ehrlichman  et  al.  on 
the  2d  day  of  July  1974.  The  subpena 
has  been  issued  on  behalf  of  defendant 
G.  Gordon  Llddy. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House  the 
Chair  is  unable  to  comply  with  this  sub- 
pena without  the  consent  of  the  House, 
the  privileges  of  the  House  being  in- 
volved. The  Chair  will  also  state  that  the 
papers  described  In  the  subpena  are  not 
within  his  custody  or  possession. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  submits  the  mat- 
ter for  the  consideration  of  this  body. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Subpoena  to  Pboduce  Document  ob  Object 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  DUtrlct  of 

Columbia,  No.  74-116] 

United  States  of  America  v.  John  D. 
Ehrlchman,  et  al. 

To  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  courtroom  6  In  the  city 
of  Washington  on  the  2nd  day  of  July  1974  at 
9:30  o'clock  A.M.  to  testify  In  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  John  D.  Ehrlichman,  et  al. 
and  bring  with  you  certified  copies  of  the 
transcripts  of  the  testimony  of  Robert  E. 
Cushman,  John  D.  Ehrlichman,  E.  Howard 
Hunt  and  Charles  W.  Colson,  given  before  the 
sub-committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  regarding  Its  Inquiry  on  the 
CIA — Watergate — Ellsberg  matter,  during  the 
period  commencing  May  11,  1973  through 
July  10,  1973. 

This  subpoena  Is  Issued  upon  application 
of  the  defendant,  G.  Gordon  Llddy. 
James  P.  Davey, 

Clerk. 
By  Mabgahet  Whttacee, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
July  1,  1974. 
Peter  L.  Maroulis,  Esq. 

Attorney  for  G.  Gordon  Liddy. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.T. 

BE'l'UKN 

Received  this  subpoena  at  Washington, 
D.C,  on  July  1,  1974  and  on  July  1,  1974  at 
House  of  Representatives  served  It  on  the 
within  named  Carl  Albert  by  delivering  a 
copy  to  him. 

Dated:  July  1, 1974. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  ALBERTA 
WILLIAMS  KING 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I 
speak  for  aH  of  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing profound  grief  at  the  senseless 
slaying  yesterday  of  Mrs.  Alberta  Wil- 
liams King. 


Just  3  weeks  ago,  I  shared  a  podium 
In  my  hometown  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
with  Mrs.  King's  husband,  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  ^Ing,  Sr.  The  occasion 
was  the  128th  anniversary  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church.  I  did  not  imag- 
ine at  that  joyous  time  that  I  would  be 
sharing  a  personal  sorrow  with  the 
vibrant,  buoyant  Reverend  King. 

I  recall  on  that  evening  I  spoke  of  the 
early  influence  Reverend  King  exerted 
on  his  martjTed  son,  the  Reverend  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  Proverbs  XXI,  10-31  In  eulogizing 
Mrs.  King  today : 

Wlio  can  find  a  virtuous  woman?  t<a  her 
price  is  far  above  rubles.  The  heart  of  her 
husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her.  .  .  .  She  will 
do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her 
life.  She  seekeith  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh 
willingly  with  her  hands.  .  .  .  She  riseith  also 
while  it  is  yet  night  and  glveth  meat  to  her 
hovisehold.  .  .  .  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the 
spindle,  and  her  bands  bold  the  distaff.  She 
stretchetb  out  her  hand  to  the  poor.  .  .  . 
Strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing.  .  .  . 
She  opens  her  mouth  with  wisdom;  and  In 
her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  She  look- 
eth  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household  and 
eateth  not  the  bread  of  Idleness.  Her  children 
arise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  .  .  .  FavcMr  Is 
deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain:  but  a  woman 
that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised. 
Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands;  and  let 
her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates. 

Mrs.  King,  herself  an  immensely  pri- 
vate, devoutly  religious  woman,  gave  the 
world  one  of  its  great  leaders  in  her  son. 
What  she  taught  him  from  his  earliest 
days,  he  shared  with  a  troubled  nation. 

Mrs.  King  died  the  victim  of  the  type 
of  action  her  son  preached  against — the 
violent  act  that  can  bring  no  greater 
imderstanding,  only  greater  division 
among  the  people  he  would  have  see  live 
together  in  love  and  harmony. 

On  this  sad  day,  I  send  my  condo- 
lences to  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King,  Sr..  and  the  King  family. 


OP 


THE    DIMINISHING   STRENGTH 
THE  U.S.  NAVY 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regretted 
very  much  to  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  an  article  from  United  Press  Inter- 
national which  quotes  Admiral  Zumwalt 
as  saying: 

During  my  tenvu-e  as  Naval  Chief  we  have 
arrived  at  that  position  where  the  U.S.  Navy 
Is  not  able  to  perform  Its  mission. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
miral is  stating  that  he  has  been  in  com- 
mand while  the  strength  of  the  U.S, 
Navy  has  diminished  to  the  point  where 
it  cannot  guarantee  the  safety  of  our 
sea  lanes.  Our  military  appropriations 
have  increased  yearly.  This  year  the  ap- 
propriation amoimts  to  $78.5  billion. 

Some  7  years  ago  it  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  that  we  were 
falling  behind  in  missile  strength.  It  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Navy 
that  they  should  dedicate  more  time  to 
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development  of  a  missile  which  was  more 
effective  than  the  SN-1.  The  8N-1  is  a 
Russian  missile  of  fairly  short  range,  22.4 
miles.  It  is  on  target  in  4.4  minutes,  which 
is  0.6  minute  before  the  average  reaction 
time  of  a  ship's  crew  from  an  unalerted 
position.  We  have  developed  certain 
automatic  defense  mechanisms  to  shoot 
this  missile  down,  but  we  have  not 
developed  one  which  is  faster  or  more 
effective. 

For  7  long  years,  I  have  had  numer- 
ous briefings  by  admirals,  cafctains,  and 
commanders,  and  in  those  7  long  years 
no  solution  has  been  presented.  Gen. 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  crudely  ex- 
pressed the  solution  to  the  problem. 
When  asked  to  what  he  attributed  his 
success,  he  replied,  "Git  thar  fustest  uith 
the  mostest." 

Again,  we  need  a  missile  which  is 
faster  and  is  on  target  in  a  shorter  time 
than  the  SN-1  or  Styx. 

In  another  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  thi 
opinion  of  many,  an  aircraft  carrier  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  a  sitting  duck.  We 
have  stuck  to  the  huge  carriers  as  diu-ing 
the  era  of  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell  we  stayed 
with  our  battleships.  Our  thinking  must 
change  with  the  times.  We  must  develop, 
and  we  are  late  now,  smaller  nuclear  car- 
riers and  missile-carrying  nuclear  cruis- 
ers and  nuclear  submarines. 

The  Navy  carmot  do  this  on  a  40-hour 
week.  It  will  take  devotion,  dedication, 
thought,  sweat,  perseverance,  and  time. 

I  include  the  article  from  the  Post 
concerning  Admiral  Zimiwalt. 

The  statement  concerning  our  Viet- 
nam veterans  is  quite  true.  With  several 
Members,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  increase  benefits  under  the 
GI  bill  of  rights  for  Vietnam  veterans  to 
include  books  and  tuition,  as  well  as  an 
increased  basic  allowance. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  ask 
the  House  to  take  note  of  the  admitted 
weakness  of  the  U.S.  Fleet,  and  I  ask  for 
this  body  to  work  diligently  toward  re- 
covering our  position  as  the  world's  fore- 
most navsd  power. 

The  article  follows: 
ZuMWALT  Sats  He  Ttjrned  Down  VA  Post, 
Cites    "Domestic    Politics" 

Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  said  yesterday 
that  be  was  offered  the  job  of  veterans  ad- 
ministrator but  tvirned  It  down  because 
"domestic  politics"  prevent  the  Vetenns  Ad- 
ministration from  providing  Vietnam-era 
veterans  the  benefits  they  need. 

Zumwalt  also  repeated  his  contention,  as 
he  did  Saturday  at  his  retirement  ceremonies 
as  chief  of  naval  operations,  that  the  VS. 
Navy  has  "lost  control  of  the  seas"  and  could 
be  defeated  In  a  confrontation  witli  the 
Soviets. 

Depending  on  strategic  considerations, 
Zumwalt  said  In  a  broadcast  Interview,  U.S. 
naval  commanders  shoTild  consider  keeping 
their  forces  out  of  areas  of  confrontation. 

Zumwalt  shook  off  repeated  questions 
about  the  strategic  arms  negotiations  In 
Moscow,  saying  an  explicit  order  from  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  James  R.  Schleslnger  pre- 
vents active  duty  officers  from  commenting 
on  the  SALT  negotiations. 

When  asked  on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press" 
(WRC)  whether  he  had  been  offered  the  post 
of  VA  administrator,  Zxunwalt  answered  "yes. 
I  was.'"  As  for  why  he  thought  the  Job  of- 


fered little  chance  of  helping  veterans,  he 
replied:  "The  domestc  political  condition  at 


the  present  time  is 
Innovative  programs 
for  success." 

Ziunwalt  explained 


benefits  Is  required 
possibility  of  getting 
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such   that   important, 
tiave  very  little  chance 

that  he  felt  Vietnam 


veterans  "have  not  bsen  well  served  by  the 
people  and  .  .  .  mucl^  improvement  in  their 


Eind  I  did  not  see  any 
;hose  changes  made." 


"We  have  during  my  tenure"  as  naval 
chief,  said  Zumwalt,  "arrived  at  that  posi- 
tion where  the  Unite*  States  Navy,  the  odds 
are.  Is  not  able  to  perform  its  mission,  which 
is  the  tougher  missiin — being  able  to  con- 
trol and  use  the  seae — and  where  the  odds 
are  the  Soviet  navy  can  carry  out  Its  mission 
more,  the  easier  mission  of  cutting  sea  lines 
of  communication, '  h)e  said. 

Zumwalt  said  both  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary William  P.  Clements  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  bf  Staff,  Adm.  Thomas 
H.  Moorer,  agreed  with  him  that  "it  is  dan- 
gerous for  the  Unite*  States  now  to  deploy 


its  fleet  In  a  bilateral 


Soviet  Union  In  the  t  astern  Mediterranean," 
because  the  odds  ar(  it  would  be  defeated 
in  any  conventional  n  ar. 


o;^ 


RETIREMENT 
WALT,   JR.,   AS 
OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  dr 
previous  order  of  tl  le 
man  from  Ohio  (R(  r 
nized  for  10  minutei 

Mr.  REGULA.  Ml 
most  exciting  pericds 
the  U.S.  Navy  end^d 
man  for  whom  I 
spect  Adm.  Elmo  R. 
down   as   Chief   o; 
I  would  like  to 
at  this  time  some 
the  4  years  this  brittiant 
often  controversial 
helm  of  our  Nation 'i 

Admiral  Zumwal 
in  most  quarters 
miral,  and  so  he 
less  known  is  his 
Academy  class  of  19tl 

In  meeting  the  ne(  ds 
overriding  demands  ff 
oemet. 


briig 


confrontation  with  the 


ELMO    R.    ZUM- 
CHIEF   OF   NAVAL 


o  tempore.  Under  a 
House,  the  gentle- 
Regttla)  is  recog- 


Speaker,  one  of  the 

in  the  history  of 

Saturday  when  a 

ave  the  highest  re- 

Zumwalt,  Jr.  stepped 

Naval   Operations. 

to  your  attention 

of  the  highlights  of 

innovative,  and 

man   spent  at  the 

Navy. 

has  become  known 

is  the  "people"  ad- 

s  nould  be.  Somewhat 

e4joinder  to  the  Naval 

that: 

of  your  people,  the 
discipline  must  also 


True  military  dicipline,  he  told  the 
midshipmen  is  "tie  intelligent  obedi- 
ence of  each  for  th<  effectiveness  of  all." 
The  definition,  he  s  ud.  was  not  his  own. 
Rather,  it  came  rom  another  great 
leader,  native  of  C  hio.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  recognized  naval  hero, 
Adm.  Ernest  J.  Kihg,  who  had  spoken 
at  Zumwalt's  own  (ommencement  exer- 
cises 29  years  before 

It  seems  to  me  as  fiiough  Admiral  Zum- 
walt's objective  was  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  service  while  strengthening 
standards  and  disci  Jline.  His  philosophy 
was  that  America,]  a  dynamic  society, 
had  historically  accommodated  change 
and  that  the  Navy,  a  part  of  society,  had 
frequently  been  in  the  forefront,  espe- 
cially in  technological  change.  He  felt 
that  the  Navy  had  If  alien  behind  in  the 
field  of  interpersonial  relationships  and 
minority  representjation  and  thus  his 
efforts  were  directed  toward  those  weak- 
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nesses.  He  was  flrml '  convinced  that  the 
enhancement  of  awbreness  of  minority 
concerns,  the  promotion  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, the  reduction  of  family  separa- 
tion, and  tile  removal  of  unnecessary  ir- 
ritations would  enhance  the  climate  for 
good  discipline,  elimbiate  potential  petty 
offenses,  and  free  leaders  for  more  con- 
structive leadership.  ] 

Admiral  Zumwalt  rwas  able  to  confirm 
for  the  benefit  of  all  hands  in  the  Navy 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  accept  token- 
ism and  lip  service]  in  support  of  race 
relations  but  that  ^e  desired  and  de- 
manded a  personal  and  enthusiastic  com- 
mitment from  everyone  in  the  Navy.  He 
emphasized  that  racial  prejudice  is  a 
personal  and  private  matter  for  an  in- 
dividual to  deal  witn:  Racial  awareness 
is  not. 

By  the  time  Adfiiral  Zumwalt  was 
sworn  in  as  CNO,  fewer  than  10  percent 
of  the  young  men  and  women  volunteer- 
ing for  naval  servicej  were  staying  on  for 
a  second  tour  when  their  first  hitch  ex- 
pired. The  turbulerice  and  cost  of  re- 
cruiting and  training  replacement  per- 
sonnel had  reached]  a  point  which  was 
simply  unacceptable  in  terms  of  budg- 
etary consideration^  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, the  basic  effectiveness  of  Amer- 
ica's fighting  fieets.   f 

Admiral  Zumwalt  was  noted  for  a  se- 
ries of  personnel  actions,  initiated  largely 
through  the  vehicle  bf  the  NAVOP  mes- 
sage or,  as  Navy  Tinies  named  them,  the 
"Z-Gram,"  aimed  an  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  Navy  as  one  means 
of  keeping  good  sailfcrs  in  uniform.  This 
was  based  on  his  conviction  that  people 
were  the  top  priority  and  that  the  Navy 
leadership  had  best  |get  on  with  malcing 
the  Navy  competiti\ 

Major  efforts  werd  devoted  to  reducing 
family  separation.  Tmese  included  over- 
seas homeporting  of  destroyers  and  car- 
riers, increased  shore  billets  for  some 
job  ratings,  30-day  standdown  periods 
following  deployments  overseas,  air 
charter  service  for  Dependents,  and  an 
altered  tempo  of  locjal  operations  to  in- 
crease time  at  home. 

Other  changes  wete  made  to  improve 
job  satisfaction.  Thjese  included  estab- 
lishment of  rententipn  study  groups  and 
elimination  of  abrasijve  regulations  where 
feasible,  formulation  of  a  Chief  Petty 
Officer  Advisory  Board  and  Sailor  of  the 
Year  program,  meritorious  advancement 
and  accelerated  promotions  for  demon- 
strated ability,  institution  of  a  person- 
nel exchange  progra4n  with  allied  navies, 
increased  education  opportunities  and 
formalization  of  career  counseling  for  all 
hands. 


To  keep  abreast  of 


these  improvements 


Admiral  Zumwalt  cpened   channels  of 
communication  at  all  levels. 

Just  as  hair  length  is  not  a  measure  of 
a  man's  capability,  Admiral  Zumwalt  de- 
termined that  age  ^as  not  necessarily 
the  major  measure  pf  a  man's  wisdom. 
In  order  to  make  room  for  bright,  capable 
officers  in  the  fiag  ranks,  he  formalized 
the  continuation  process  for  flag  officers. 
This  process  Involves  the  screening  for 
each  flag  officer  by  a:  i  impartial  board  at 
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an  appropriate  point  in  the  officer's  ca- 
reer to  determine  the  desirability  of  his 
continuing  on  active  duty.  The  process 
has  been  both  successful  and  fair  and 
had  reduced  the  average  age  in  the  flag 
community  to  51  years. 

Combat  effectiveness  is  measured  in 
many  ways.  Admiral  Zumwalt  perceived 
at  the  outset  of  his  tour  that  the  U.S. 
naval  edge  inherent  in  its  carrier  air 
power  and  sea  control  forces  was  being 
neutralized  and  overtaken  by  Soviet  ad- 
vances in  antiship  missilery.  He  made  a 
conscious  decision  to  sacrifice  that  edge 
even  further  in  the  near  term  by  retiring 
older  ships  in  order  to  fund  a  moderniza- 
tion program  designed  to  restore  U.S. 
naval  supremacy  for  the  1980's.  It  would 
have  been  far  easier  for  him  to  have 
taken  the  safe,  easy  course  of  embrac- 
ing today's  security  and  let  tomorrow's 
CNO  worry  about  tomorrow's  problem. 
He  keenly  felt  the  accountability  of  his 
position,  and  recognized  that  if  he  failed 
to  take  decisive  action  he  would  be 
painting  tomorrow's  CNO  into  a  corner 
from  which  he  might  never  escape. 

Change  is  never  popular.  But  we  do  not 
live  in  yesterday's  world,  nor  can  we.  We 
live  in  today's  world,  and  for  tomorrow's. 
Change,  responsible  change,  sometimes 
is  essential  to  protect  today's  world  and 
to  preserve  tomorrow's.  So  it  was  in  1970 
when  Admiral  Zumwalt  assumed  his 
present  command,  and  so  it  is  today. 

In  assessing  Admiral  Zumwalt's  impact 
on  future  combat  effectiveness  of  the 
Navy,  it  is  my  estimation  he  has  set  an 
impressive  record  in  new  systems  devel- 
opment: 

He  fought  a  long  but  successful  battle 
for  a  fourth  nuclear  carrier. 

He  argued  successfully  for  the  Trident 
program. 

He  convinced  critics  of  the  need  and 
brought  the  highly  capable  F-14  into  the 
fleet. 

He  met  the  immediate  need  of  bringing 
new  ships  armed  with  existing  weapons 
into  the  fieet.  The  modem  turbine-pow- 
ered DD-963  is  designed  for  future  mod- 
ernization as  new  weapons  systems  be- 
come operational. 

The  programs  that  Admiral  Zumwalt 
has  pressed  forward  over  the  past  4  years 
have  been  concentrated  in  striking  a 
balance  in  the  Navy  by  getting  a  large 
number  of  lesser  capable,  less  expensive 
ships  to  complement  the  few  highly  ca- 
pable expensive  luiits  in  order  to  have 
the  numbers  vitally  necessary  to  meet  the 
wide  range  of  commitments  while  retain- 
ing the  capability  to  meet  the  increasing 
threat.  Some  of  these  include: 

The  sea  control  ship — small  air  ca- 
pable platform  to  provide  sea  based  air 
capability  in  the  lower  threat  areas  of 
the  world  permitting  the  small  numbers 
of  very  expensive,  highly  capable  aircraft 
carriers  to  devote  their  attention  to  the 
critical  threat  areas  such  as  the  North 
Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  and  Northwest 
Pacific. 

The  patrol  frigate — a  gas  turbine 
propelled  missile  ship  with  excellent  area 
air  defense  weapons  and  two  hrflcopters 
designed  to  operate  In  support  of  non- 
carrier  task  groups  and  convoys. 


The  NATO  hydrofoil  (PHM>— a  small 
Harpoon  missile  equipped  ship  designed 
in  coordination  with  NATO  allies  to  pro- 
vide an  offensive  punch  in  narrow  seas 
like  the  Mediterranean. 

On  balance  the  Zumwalt  years  have 
been  a  turbulent  period  within  the  Navy. 
But  the  plus  column  stands  out  clearly: 

Admiral  Zumwalt  charted  a  course  to 
retain  a  Navy  In  a  fiscally  constrained 
world. 

He  perceived  that  numbers  of  weap- 
ons platforms  were  the  greatest  need  and 
set  a  course  for  a  modem  fieet  of  single 
screw  nuclear  attack  and  ballistic  missile 
submarines. 

He  moved  the  Navy  into  the  cruise 
missile  arena  to  counter  a  growing  Soviet 
threat. 

He  articulated  the  need  to  speed  up 
weapons  acquisition  programs. 

He  caused  the  Navy  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  itself  and  examine  and  correct  its 
weaknesses  in  the  area  of  human  re- 
source management,  equal  opportunity, 
drug  abuse,  and  career  motivation. 

He  instituted  many  changes  which 
made  shipboard  life  more  acceptable. 
These  changes,  which  included  the  im- 
provement of  general  living  conditions, 
improved  sea-shore  rotation,  and  in- 
creased opportunity  for  women,  all  led 
to  an  increase  in  retention  from  10  per- 
cent in  1970  to  23  percent  in  1973.  In 
fact  the  first  woman  trained  in  the  naval 
aviation  program  was  Judy  Neuffer  of 
Wooster,  Ohio,  in  the  16th  District. 

He  successfully  reordered  the  priority 
of  naval  missions  making  "control  of  the 
seas"  the  primary  general  purpose  mis- 
sion for  the  first  time  since  World 
Warn. 

He  developed  an  unequaled  method  of 
communicating  with  all  the  Navy.  With 
Project  Sixty  he  gave  his  assessment  of 
the  Navy  when  he  took  command.  In 
1971  he  initiated  the  CNO  Policy  and 
Planning  Guidance  which  aimually  ex- 
pressed his  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
Navy.  The  CNO  program  analysis  memo- 
randa analyzed  each  mission  area  and 
displayed  alternative  ways  his  goals  and 
objectives  could  be  reached.  These,  along 
with  the  Z-grams,  allowed  every  person 
in  the  Navy  to  know  the  policies  of  the 
CNO  himself  in  a  fashion  unmatched  by 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

Finally,  he  caused  leaders  to  recognize 
that  the  Navy  cannot  prevail  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow  without  a  balanced 
force  of  a  few  high  capabihty  weapons 
systems  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
lower  capability  and  less  expensive  plat- 
forms. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
vision  of  this  leader.  As  the  United  States 
faces  a  continuing  problem  of  resource 
shortages,  the  Navy's  role  in  keeping  the 
sealanes  open  will  become  increasingly 
important  to  our  Nation's  future.  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt  has  chartered  a  course 
for  the  Navy  that  will  provide  the  tools 
for  it  to  fulfill  this  critical  mission.  His 
dedication  and  professionalism  have  been 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  armed 
services  and  service  to  his  country. 


AN  EXPANDED  FUNDING  PROGRAM 
TO  "SAVE  OUTDOOR  AMERICA" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Stkeluan>  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  19  cosponsors,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing H.R.  15740,  a  bill  to  establish  a  "Save 
Outdoor  America"  program.  This  bill  will 
provide  significantly  expanded  funding 
for  the  existing  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  which  is  used  to  purchase 
lands  for  parks,  open  space,  and  outdoor 
recreation  purposes  at  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels,  and  to  provide  for  some 
development.  This  bill  vslll  raise  the  ex- 
isting appropriation  authorization  ceil- 
ing over  three-fold — from  the  current 
$300,000,000  to  $1  billion  annuaUy.  with- 
out requiring  new  fimds  from  general 
revenues. 

On  May  23, 1  introduced  a  simUar  bill, 
H.R.  14999.  That  bill  forms  t'le  backbone 
of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  continuing  to  face 
a  real  crisis  in  protecting  our  rapidly 
diminishing  natural  landscapes  and  out- 
door recreation  open  space.  The  pressure 
of  expanding  population,  accompanied  by 
the  proliferating  impact  of  technology 
on  the  land,  is  rapidly  overwhelming  our 
natural  landscape  and  leaving  little  be- 
hind that  does  not  refiect  the  heavy  im- 
print of  man's  works.  It  has  been  said 
so  repetitively  that  it  is  almost  trite,  but 
it  is  also  true,  that  what  we  are  to  have 
must  be  saved  now,  for  the  longer  we 
hesitate,  the  more  we  lose  irretrievably. 
Once  a  resource  is  lost  to  another  use, 
that  resource  is  usually  unreclaimable 
from  both  the  standpoints  of  cost  and 
the  ability  to  physically  reinstate  it  to 
the  original  form. 

It  is  not  only  the  superlative  and 
unique  resources  which  are  continually 
threatened,  but  so  are  the  more  ordinary 
resources — which  suddenly  become 
unique  in  a  relative  sense  solely  due  to 
the  complete  transformation  of  the  en- 
vironment around  them,  leaving  them  as 
precious  islands  of  open  space  merely 
representative  of  the  great  natural  land- 
scape that  once  was. 

We  are  all  aware  of  these  threatened 
areas.  They  are  currently  represented 
by  such  names  as  the  Big  Thicket,  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley,  the  Santa  Monica 
Moimtains,  the  Indiana  Dunes,  and  the 
Big  Cypress.  They  often  take  the  form  of 
small  remnant  wildernesses  in  the  East, 
and  of  yet- wild  and  scenic  rivers  scat- 
tered across  the  Nation.  The  needs  for 
saving  a  few  remaining  natural  open 
spaces  near  to  and  throughout  expand- 
ing suburbia  across  the  country  is  of 
pressing  urgency.  There  is  hardly  a  com- 
munity in  America  thi.t  does  not  know 
this  problem  well  from  experiences  and 
concerns  close  at  hand.  They  need  not 
look  beyond  the  county  line  to  find  a  real 
need. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  by 
existing  law,  the  bulk  of  the  money 
now  available  to  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  comes  from  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  oil  resources  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.   The  Save  Outdoor 
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America  legislation  will  continue  this 
practice  with  the  expansion  of  the 
fund  ceiling.  The  argument  has  been  per- 
suasively made  that  money  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  public  resources  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  should  properly, 
at  least  in  part,  be  reinvested  in  some 
other  form  of  direct  public  benefit,  such 
as  the  purchase  of  resources  in  the  form 
of  outdoor  recreation  space  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans.  Revenues 
coming  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
sales  are  now  rising  into  the  billions 
of  dollars  annually,  and  are  projected  to 
approach  $8  billion  annually  this  fiscal 
year  and  probably  continue  at  that  level 
for  some  time.  Earmarking  only  one- 
eighth  or  less  of  this  annual  income  for 
saving  outdoor  recreation  space  across 
the  country  does  not  seem  to  be  an  ex- 
travagant thought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Save  Outdoor  Amer- 
ica program,  if  fully  carried  through 
to  final  fund  expenditure,  would  help 
solve  this  problem  of  saving  America's 
natural  heritage,  in  a  way  heretofore  im- 
precedented  in  this  country.  The  back- 
log of  congressionally  authorized,  but 
as  yet  imacquired  outdoor  recreation 
lands  in  our  national  parks,  forest,  wil- 
derness, refuges,  and  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  areas  approaches  nearly  $2  billion. 
Coupling  with  this  the  lands  which  the 
Congress  is  now  considering  as  meri- 
torious additions,  and  those  which  will 
continue  to  be  proposed  within  the  next 
ssveral  years,  the  figure  reaches  well  in 
excess  of  the  $2  billion  mark. 

The  fimding  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  sufBcient  to  wipe  out  this 
decades-old  backlog  of  Federal  acquisi- 
tions and  also  provide  funds  for  the 
prompt  purchase  of  areas  currently  be- 
ing considered  for  addition  to  the  Fed- 
eral land  managing  systems — within  a 
time  frame  of  7  years.  This  complete 
elimination  of  the  Federal  acquisition 
backlog  within  this  period  is  a  specific 
goal  of  this  legislation.  This  kind  of  time 
frame  will  also  alleviate  the  longstand- 
ing problem  of  landowners  not  getting 
paid  for  years  beyond  the  time  their  lands 
are    incorporated    within    authorized 

boundaries  of  established  Federal  areas, 
and  money  to  pay  for  other  authorized 
new  Federal  acquisitions  should  be  avail- 
able promptly. 

As  provided  by  existing  law,  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  fund  is  distributed  to 
the  States  and  local  governments  for  use 
in  their  outdoor  recreation  land  acquisi- 
tion and  development  programs.  This 
legislation  continues  that  procedure,  and 
augments  the  States  benefits  for  a  period 
of  7  years,  in  the  form  of  increasing  the 
Federal  share  of  the  matching  grant  from 
the  current  50  Pederal/50  State  match. 
The  Save  Outdoor  America  bill  changes 
the  match  ratio  for  7  years  to  a  match 
of  70  Pederal/30  State  for  land  acqui- 
sition, 60  Federal/40  State  for  develop- 
ment, and  retains  the  current  50/50 
match  for  planning.  At  the  end  of  this 
7-year  period,  the  match  ratio  reverts  to 
the  present  50/50  ratio  for  all  functions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  for  this  change 
Is  to  provide  a  short-term  added  catalyst 
to  the  States  to  move  with  full  force  and 
commitment  into  the  outdoor  recreation 
program  at  the  State  and  local  level.  As 
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on  the  Federal  le\el,  if  lands  are  to  be 
saved,  the  quicker  the  better,  in  the  in- 
terests of  keeping  (  osts  down  and  assur- 
ing obtaining  them  at  all,  as  they  con- 
tinue to  be  consumed  for  other  uses.  As 
with  the  Federal  Government,  State  out- 
door recreation  programs  must  fight  the 
battle  of  priorities  with  other  programs 
competing  for  too  few  dollars.  This  tJT)e 
of  match  ratio  for  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time  should  make  the  outdoor 
recreation  program  appear  very  attrac- 
tive to  State  governments  in  priority  set- 
ting. If  they  ever  plan  to  move  forward 
in  this  field,  they  will  not  likely  hope  to 
find  a  more  attractive  atmosphere  for  so 
doing  than  is  provided  by  this  approach. 
Though  through  this  measure  the  fund- 
ing is  coming  in  grtat  part  from  Federal 
sources  for  State  benefit,  it  still  remains 
that  it  is  basically  the  public's  resources 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  which 
are  being  converted  to  {mother  public 
benefit  in  the  form  of  providing  increased 
outdoor  open  spacp,  irrespective  of  the 
governmental  mechanisms  by  which  It 
occurs.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  direct 
funding  benefits  rirovided  by  this  bill, 
one  other  key  feature  is  the  reference  to 
this  greatly  increased  funding  thrust  as 
the  Save  Outdoor  America  program. 
This  new  name  (foes  not  replace  the 
name  of  the  land  land  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  but  rattier  merely  augments 
it  by  providing  ai  new  and  shortened 
phrase  to  identify  ihe  expanded  funding 
thrust  provided  byi  this  legislation.  This 
bill  also  provides  tl^at  temporary  signing 
shall  be  placed  oh  the  site  of  newly 
acquired  and  developed  lands  purchased 
through  this  funding  program,  identify- 
ing the  action  as  a^  product  of  the  Save 
Outdoor  America  torogram  of  the  land 
and  water  consenfetion  fund.  The  en- 
tire effort  here  is  toj  significantly  increase 
the  vlsibUity  of  thd  entire  funding  effort 
by  introducing  a  iiorter  and  more  de- 
scriptive action  tit^  to  aid  in  heighten- 
ing and  sustaining}  the  visibility  of  the 
program  across  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  ^  one  thing  to  estab- 
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lish  a  program,  an^ 
another  to  keep  it 
bill  combines  the 
to  accomplish  botj 


it  can  often  be  quite 
going.  I  believe  tliis 
igredients  of  success 

,.  The  Save  Outdoor 

America  bill  provides  sufBcient  funding 
to  do  the  job  which  is  needed,  and  it  pro- 
vides the  mechanism  through  match 
ratio  incentives  and  through  efforts  to 
heighten  public  a\yareness  and  support, 
to  give  the  program  the  momentum  and 
vlsibiUty  needed  toj  carry  It  through. 

This  bill  represents  legislation  which 
will  bestow  great  and  lasting  tangible 
benefits  for  people  across  the  Nation,  if 
fully  implemented,  and  it  can  bring  forth 
positive  results  in  the  very  near  future. 
Outdoor  recreation  space  will  never  be 
cheaper  later  thanj  it  Is  now.  Moreover, 
it  will  never  be  mori  easily  available  than 
it  is  today,  prior  ijo  its  being  subjected 
to  Impairments  or  total  loss  from  other 
uses.  The  Save  Outdoor  America  legisla- 
tion provides  significantly  added  mo- 
mentum to  assure  ^hat  selected  parts  of 
our  Nation  will  be  pi'eserved  for  the  bene- 
fit and  enjojmient  pf  present  and  future 
generations.  But  ^  must  act  soon  and 


positively,  and  wit  t  a  strong  c(»nmlt- 
ment  of  both  funds]  and  visibility  to  as- 
sure  a  siistalned  effort. 
Following  is  the  ^xt  of  the  bill: 

HJll  — 
A  bm  to  amend  the  Liand  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  ot  1965,  as  amended, 
to   establish   a   "Safe   Outdoor   America" 
program,  and  for  otier  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act   may   be    cited    as   the    "Save    Outdoor 
America  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  In  recognition  of  the  urgent  need 
to  more  rapidly  facilitate  the  preservation 
of  fast  disappearing  ilatural  landscapes  and 
open  space,  and  to  assist  the  careful  develop- 
ment of  certain  areas  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  present  *nd  future  generations, 
there  Is  hereby  established  an  expanded 
funding  program  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  to  "Save  Outdoor 
America". 

Sec.  3.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  (78  Stat.  M7),  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-4601-22),  Is  further  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  In  Section  l(b«,  add  the  following  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph :  "In  order  to  pro- 
vide added  impetus  te  the  achievement  of 
these  purposes,  there  Js  inaugurated,  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1976,  an  accelerated 
funding  thrust  referrad  to  as  the  'Save  Out- 
door America'  program." 

(b)  In  Section  2(c)|(l),  strike  "$200,000,- 
000"  and  the  remainder  of  that  sentence  and 
Insert  In  lieu  "$300,6oo,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975  and  $1,000,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  through  Jvtfie  30,  1989." 

(c)  In  Section  2(c)  (|2),  strike  "$200,000,000 
or  $300,000,000"  and  msert  in  lieu  "$300,000,- 
000  or  $1,000,000,000". 

(d)  In  Section  6(c)  J  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  strike  "State."  and  Insert  In  lieu 
"State:  Provided  howiver.  that  for  each  fis- 
cal year  during  the]  period  July  1,  1976 
through  June  30,  1982,  payments  to  any 
State  shall  cover  not  less  than  SO  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  planning,  60  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  development,  knd  70  per  centum  <rf 
the  cost  of  acquisition  projects  which  are 
undertaken  by  the  Slate.  Beginning  July  1, 
1982,  the  aforementldned  per  centum  pay- 
ments shall  change  to  not  more  than  60 
per  centum  for  all  functions." 

(e)  In  Section  8.  strike  "purposes."  and 
Insert    In    lieu    the    roUowlng:    "purposes: 

Provided  however,  thit  in  each  case  where 

significant  acquisition,  or  development  is 
Initiated  on  either  th*  State  or  Federal  side 
of  the  Fund,  appropriate  standardized  tem- 
porary signing  shall  be  located  on  or  near 
the  aflfected  site,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practical,  so  as  to  inacate  the  action  taken 
Is  a  product  of  fuidlng  made  available 
through  the  Save  Outdoor  America  program 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act.  Such  signing  stall  Indicate  the  per 
centum  and  dollar  kmounts  financed  by 
Federal  and  non-Federal  fimds.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  standards  and  guidelines 
for  the  usage  of  such  elgnlng  to  assure  con- 
sistency of  design  and  application." 

SEcnoN-BT-SEOnoN  Analyses 
Section  1:  Provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Save  Oiltdoor  America  Act  of 
1974". 

Section  2:  States  tttat  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  is  to  establish  an  Expanded  funding  pro- 
gram of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  In  recognition  W  the  urgent  need  to 
more  rapidly  facilitate  the  preservation  of 
fast  disappearing  natural  landscapes  and 
open  space  smd  to  asslpt  the  careful  develop- 
ment of  certain  areas,  for  the  benefit  and 


enjoyment  of  futxire 


l^neratlons. 


Section  3:    Provldeii  for  various  amend- 
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ments  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act,  as  foUows: 

(a)  Adds  to  the  existing  purposes  In  a  sup- 
plementary fashion  In  order  to  specifically 
cite  the  Inauguration  of  the  expanded  fund- 
ing thrust  resulting  from  the  new  Save  Out- 
door America  program  which  begins  with  fis- 
cal year  1976. 

(b)  Changes  the  authorized  appropriation 
celling  of  the  Fund  from  the  current  annual 
$.300,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1976. 

(c)  Changes  the  current  law  in  accordance 
with  the  figiu'es  mentioned  in  (b)  above. 
This  Is  the  subsection  of  the  ciirrent  law 
which  authorizes  the  use  of  revenue  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

(d)  Provides,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  a 
change  In  the  crirrent  grant-in-aid  match 
ratio  for  state  participation.  The  current  60 
Federal/50  State  match  for  all  f\inctlons  Is 
changed  to  70  Federal/30  State  for  land  ac- 
quisition, 60  Federal/40  State  for  develop- 
ment, and  leaves  the  planning  match  eis  Is  at 
50  Federal/50  State. 

(e)  Makes  one  exception  to  the  current 
law  (which  provides  that  no  funds  from  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  basic  Act  may  be  used  for  pub- 
licity piurposes)  and  thereby  provides  that 
under  certain  conditions,  temporary  sign- 
ing will  be  located  on  or  near  the  site  of  sig- 
nificant land  acquisitions  and  developments. 
Such  signing  is  to  refiect  the  per  centum  and 
dollar  amounts  financed  by  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  funds,  and  is  to  Indicate  that  the 
activity  is  a  product  of  the  Save  Outdoor 
America  program  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund. 


SENATOR  BUCKLEY  PAYS  TRIBUTE 
TO  PATROLMAN  GEORGE  A.  FREES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Grover),  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  the  Honorable  James  L.  Buck- 
ley visited  my  district  to  honor  our  men 
in  blue  generally  and  Patrolman  George 
A.  Frees,  deceased,  and  other  police 
heroes  in  particular  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  a  lawful  society. 

I  believe  Senator  Buckley's  remarks 
have  meaning  for  all  of  us,  and  I  am 
proud  to  present  them  in  the  Record: 

Remarks  Deuvered  by  U.S.  Senator 
James  L.  Bttckt.et' 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  thank 
you  all  for  the  chance  to  be  with  you  to- 
night and  to  join  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  brave  man. 

We  know  that  Patrolman  Oeorge  Frees 
was  "killed  In  the  line  of  duty."  I  think  to- 
night we  should  remind  ourselves  precisely 
of  what  that  word  "duty"  represents.  For 
policemen  It  represents  a  fervent  commit- 
ment to  public  service,  a  realization  that 
society  cannot  long  endure  without  the  will- 
ingness to  defend  it,  and  an  absolute  convic- 
tion that  the  rule  of  law  Is  sacred.  This  is 
what  duty  meant  to  Patrolman  Frees.  This  Is 
why  the  phrase  "kUled  In  the  line  of  duty"  ia 
so  noble  an  epitaph. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  so  much 
written  and  said  about  the  debt  we  owe  to 
our  police  that  I  hesitate  to  add  any  more. 
Yet  there  was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when 
many  respectable  public  figures  in  the  United 
States  were  ridiculing  the  caU  for  law  and 
order. 

We  were  told  that  such  a  call  was  a  "code- 
word" for  disreputable  attitudes.  We  do  not 
hear  those  charges  made  today  because  prac- 
tically everyone  now  admits  that  there  Is  a 
problem  of  law  enforcement.  But  thro\igh  It 
all,  through  criticism  and  abuse  and  the 
scorn  of  the  intellectual  elite,  the  man  who 


walked  the  beat,  the  one  who  answered  the 
dangerous  call,  never  wavered.  It  Is  said  that 
each  age,  each  generation  gets  the  heroes  It 
deserves.  We  have  been  more  fortunate.  Our 
heroes — the  uniformed  patrolmen — have 
been  much  more  than  our  age  deserves. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  recently  by 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin.  It  was  written  by  Dr. 
George  L.  Klrkham,  assistant  professor  of 
the  School  of  Criminology,  at  Florida  State 
University.  Dr.  Klrkham  decided  that  al- 
though he  knew  quite  a  bit  about  law  en- 
forcement from  an  academic  viewpoint,  he 
reaUy  didn't  know  what  It  was  like  to  be  a 
policeman  in  the  line  of  duty.  So  this  pro- 
fessor, to  his  eternal  credit,  actually  became 
a  policeman. 

He  learned.  In  the  streets  of  the  city,  that 
his  sheltered  academic  views  of  a  police- 
man's work  simply  had  no  relation  to  the 
harsh  reality  a  policeman  has  to  face  every 
day.  He  learned  from  first-hand  experience, 
and  I  quote: 

"Whatever  the  risk  to  himself,  every  police 
ofacer  understands  that  his  ability  to  back 
up  the  lawful  authority  which  he  represents 
is  the  only  thing  which  stands  between 
civilization  trnd  the  jungle  of  lawlessness  . . ." 

He  went  on  to  write : 

"As  a  police  officer  myself,  I  found  that 
society  demands  too  much  of  its  policemen: 
not  only  are  they  expected  to  enforce  the 
law,  but  to  be  curbslde  psychiatrists,  mar- 
riage counselors,  social  workers,  and  even 
ministers  and  doctors.  I  found  that  a  good 
street  officer  combines  In  his  dally  work 
splinters  of  each  of  these  complex  profes- 
sions and  many  more. 

"Certainly  it  Is  unreasonable  for  €s  to  ask 
so  much  of  the  men  In  blue;  yet  we  must, 
for  there  Is  simply  no  one  else  to  whom  we 
can  turn  for  help  in  the  kind  of  crises  and 
problems  policemen  deal  with.  No  one  else 
wants  to  counsel  a  family  with  problems 
at  3  a.m.  on  Sunday;  no  one  else  wants  to 
enter  a  darkened  building  after  a  burglary; 
no  one  else  wants  to  confront  a  robber  or 
madman  with  a  g^un.  No  one  else  wants  to 
stare  poverty,  mental  iUness  and  human 
tragedy  In  the  face  day  after  day,  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  of  shattered  lives  .  .  ." 

This  is  what  the  line  of  duty  means  to 
every  policeman.  That  is  what  it  meant  to 
George  Frees.  That  is  what  we  pay  tribute 
to  tonight. 

There  Is  one  other  aspect  of  this  gathering 
I  would  like  to  speak  of.  There  is  something 
uniquely  and  refreshingly  American  about 
the  fund  that  has  been  created  by  the  people 
of  Suffolk  County  in  memory  of  Patrolman 
Frees.  In  perhaps  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  is  there  a  stronger  tradition  of  volun- 
tary, free  association  for  humanitarian  and 
educational  purposes.  This  point  was  brought 
home  to  me  some  months  ago.  I  saw  on  tele- 
vision the  Russian  gymnast  team  then  tour- 
ing the  United  States.  One  of  the  Russian 
gymnasts  was  being  interviewed  by  an  Amer- 
ican newsman  through  an  official  Russian 
Interpreter.  The  newsman  asked,  "Do  you 
belong  to  any  private  gymnastic  groups  in 
your  country?"  Before  the  gymnast  could 
answer,  the  Russian  Interpreter  snapped, 
"There  are  no  private  organizations  in  the 
Soviet  Union."  Think  of  that  for  a  moment. 
A  nation  of  250  million  hiunan  beings  and 
not  a  single  private,  voluntary  institution 
of  any  kind. 

So  tonight  we  honor  not  only  a  man,  not 
only  a  proud  profession,  but  a  basically 
American  way  of  doing  things.  I  think  it  Is 
important  to  remember  that,  because  from 
time  to  time  we  tend  to  forget  that  it  is 
not  the  state  or  the  national  government, 
but  each  one  of  us  who  Is  charged  with  the 
sacred  duty  of  being  his  brother's  keeper  In 
time  of  need. 

What  you  have  accomplished  here  repre- 
sents far  more  than  the  setting  up  of  an 
educational  fund,  praiseworthy  as  that  is. 


The  volunMuy  means  by  which  you  set  it 
up  Is  as  Important  as  the  laudable  end  for 
which  it  was  created.  What  this  fund  gives 
Is  not  only  tuition  for  education,  but  some- 
thing more  important:  It  gives  testimony  to 
the  neighborly  spirit  and  deep  bond  of 
friendship  and  love  that  can  come  only  when 
people  freely  join  together  to  accomplish 
a  worthy  purpose. 

Thus,  all  of  you  who  have  helped  to  create 
and  sustain  the  George  A.  Frees  memorial 
fund  also  are,  in  a  sense,  acting  In  the  line  of 
duty.  This  duty  Is  the  one  we  all  have  as 
American  citizens,  as  neighbors,  as  inheritors 
of  a  great  tradition,  to  voluntarily  and  gen- 
erovisly  support  worthwhile  causes.  The  peo- 
ple of  Suffolk  County  can  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  this  organization  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  country.  And  they  can  take 
even  more  pride  from  the  fact  thai  aU  this 
was  done.  In  the  words  of  Lincoln,  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people  of 
this  community.  Not  by  big  government.  Not 
by  big  brother.  Not  by  the  cold,  clammy  hand 
of  State  charity,  but  the  warm,  human  love 
of  neighbors  and  friends. 

There  are  pessimists  and  doomsayers  both 
in  and  out  of  Washington  who  say  that  our 
country  is  in  trouble,  that  we  have  lost  what 
has  been  described  as  the  "first,  fine  careless 
rapture"  that  made  our  country  great.  If  I 
hear  any  of  this  talk  from  now  on,  I'll  simply 
say:  Go  to  Suffolk  County.  Go  to  the  people 
who  have  made  the  George  A.  Frees  memorial 
fund  such  a  success.  Go  there  and  you  will 
find  out,  as  I  did,  that  the  spirit  of  our  Na- 
tion is  alive  and  well.  For  this,  and  for  so 
much  else,  I  want  to  thank  you  all. 


ALASKA  NATIVE  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
that  would  give  over  800  Alaska  Natives, 
who  missed  last  year's  deadline,  another 
chance  to  enroll  for  benefits  under  the 
terms  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tleman  Act. 

The  bill  was  introduced  as  a  compan- 
ion to  a  bill  introduced  by  U.S.  Senator 
Ted  Stevens  on  May  22, 1974. 

The  bill  would  require  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  to  reopen 
the  Native  rolls,  extending  the  deadline 
for  enrollment  from  March  30,  1973,  to 
June  30,  1974.  The  Secretary  would  also 
review  all  apphcations  received  before 
the  new  deadline. 

In  December  1973,  Morton  certified 
75,853  Natives  for  benefits  under  the  8w;t 
and  rejected  about  8,000  others  as  ineUg- 
Ible.  This  left  another  828  Natives  who 
did  not  enroll  by  the  March  30,  1973, 
deadline,  in  a  state  of  limbo  and  Morton 
armounced  that  they  would  not  qualify 
for  the  act's  benefits. 

The  original  deadline  set  in  the  act  was 
merely  a  technicaUty.  The  only  fair  and 
just  thing  to  do  is  Insure  that  all 
Alaska  Natives  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  land  claims  settlement.  By  declaring 
that  certain  Natives  are  Ineligible  be- 
cause they  missed  the  deadline.  Secre- 
tary Morton  Is  In  essence  den3^ing  them 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  that  the 
Natives  who  filed  before  the  deadline  will 
share. 

The  issue  here  is  not  whether  or  not 
our  Natives  met  the  deadline,  but  wheth- 
er or  not  they  have  legitimate  claims  to 
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the  act's  benefits  as  Alaska  Natives.  The 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  is 
the  first  act  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  As  such,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
used  as  a  guideline  for  settlements  be- 
tween other  States  and  their  Natives.  Be- 
cause of  this,  it  becomes  vitally  impor- 
tant the  act  be  implemented  as  fairly 
and  equitably  as  iKissible. 

Simply  put.  this  bill  would  apply  only 
to  those  Natives  who  would  have  other- 
wise been  eligible  under  the  land  claims 
act.  but  simply  missed  the  enrollment 
deadhne. 

It  appears  that  the  Senate  will  act  on 
the  bill  in  early  September.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  House  will  favorably  report 
out  the  bill  by  the  same  time. 

A  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. — 
A  bin  for  enrollment  of  certain  Natives  under 

the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  review  those  applications  submitted  on  or 
before  June  30,  1974,  by  applicants  who  faU- 
ed  to  meet  the  March  30,  1973,  deadline  for 
enroUment  established  bv  Sec.  5(a)  of  Pub- 
Uc  Law  92-203.  the  "Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act,"  and  to  enroll  those  Natives 
under  the  provisions  of  said  Act  who  would 
have  been  qualified  if  the  March  30,  1973, 
deadline  bad  been  met. 

Sec.  2(a).  Upon  completion  of  the  study 
required  pursuant  to  section  2(c)  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (86 
Stat.  688)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Settlement  Act") .  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall  submit  such  study  to  each  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Regional  Corporations  estab- 
lished under  that  Act  and  to  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Each  such  Corporation  and  the  State 
of  Alaska  may  review  such  study  and  sub- 
mit Its  comments  to  the  Secretary  prior  to 
June  30,  1975.  The  study,  together  with  the 
comments  and  any  response  the  Secretary 
may  wish  to  make  to  such  comments,  shall 
be  submitted  anew  to  the  Congress  on  or  be- 
rore  July  30,  1976. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  a  study  of  (1)  any  changes 
In  Alaska  Native  life  style,  health  status  and 
needs,  income  distribution  and  holdings,  eco- 
nomic pursuits,  housing,  means  and  patterns 
of  transportation,  modes  of  communication. 
and  social  and  cultural  patterns  which  may 
result  from  the  Implementation  of  the  Set- 
tlement Act,  and  (il)  all  federal  programs 
designed  to  benefit  Alaska  Native  people.  The 
study  shall  Include  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  future  management  and 
operation  of  these  federal  programs  and  any 
other  federal  programs  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  serve  the  Alaska  Native  commu- 
nity during  the  remaining  period  of,  and  af- 
ter, the  implementation  of  the  Settlement 
Act. 

(c)  In  making  the  study  required  by  sub- 
section (b),  the  Secretary  shall  give  full 
consideration  to  the  study  made  pursuant  to 
section  2(c)  of  Settlement  Act  and  to  the 
comments  thereon  by  Alaska  Native  Regional 
Corporations  and  the  State  of  Alaska  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  oppor- 
txmlty  for  participation  of  Alaska  Natives 
and  the  State  of  Alaska  in  the  conduct  of 
the  study  required  by  subsection  (b) . 

(e)  The  study  required  by  subsection  (b) 
■hall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  June 
30.  1977. 

(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  conduct  the  study  required  by 
subsection  (b). 
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TURKEY  RESUMES  POPPY 
GI  OWING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yot-k  (Mr.  Oilman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  mini  ites. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  Ir.  Speaker,  today's  de- 
cision by  the  Tur;  :ish  Government  to  lift 
its  ban  on  the  ci  Itivation  of  the  opium 
poppy  is  a  severe  blow  to  our  Nation's 
efiforts  and  to  the  world's  efforts  to  erad- 
icate drug  addict!  )n. 

There  is  no  app  arent  reason  or  ration- 
ale to  Turkey's  decision  that  opium  poppy 
cultivation  will  be  authorized  in  six  of 
their  provinces.  Poppy  cultivation  ac- 
counts for  only  a  minute  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product  of  Turkey,  .and 
because  of  U.S.  issistance  to  Turkey's 
poppy  farmers,  nc  severe  economic  losses 
have  been  suffere  1  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment or  its  people  as  a  result  of  the 
ban  on  poppy  groining. 

Further,  the  relationship  between 
Turkish  poppy  cultivation  and  American 
heroin  addiction  (has  been  convincingly 
demonstrated.  U.l^.  narcotic  ofQcials  have 
said  that  the  Turkish  crop  was  the  source 
of  80  percent  of  iill  heroin  entering  the 
United  States  illef ally.  Since  the  ban  was 
instituted,  we  havp  witnessed  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  the  incitlence  of  heroin  addic- 
tion here  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  resumption  of 
Turkey's  production  of  opium  may  restilt 
in  a  rapid  increase  in  domestic  heroin  ad- 
dicts with  possibly  250,000  persons  turn- 
ing to  heroin.  Thi*  is  an  outrageous  price 
to  pay  for  the  meager  economic  benefits 
Turkey  will  reap  from  growing  the  poopy. 

The  United  States  has  handsomely 
compensated  Turley  for  its  ban  on  poppy 
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growing.  We  have  Willingly  borne  this  fis- 
cal burden  because  of  the  monumental 
benefits  derived  f^om  having  the  Turks 
stop  all  production  of  opium.  Our  Nation 
is  engaged  in  an  al)out  war  against  heroin 
addiction,  and  the  Turkish  opium  ban 
was  a  major  victory  in  that  war. 

Now  we  are  in  danger  of  having  that 
victory,  and  all  oS  its  resulting  benefits, 
undone  because  of^  the  shortsighted  deci- 
sion announced  today  by  the  Turks. 

The  time  has  Jcome  for  the  United 
States  to  make  clear  to  the  world  that 
the  lives  of  our  youth  are  a  matter  of 
paramount  concern,  transcending  any 
question  of  amicable  relations  among 
nations.  By  restoring  cultivation  of  the 
poppy,  the  Turks  have  struck  a  deadly 
blow  at  countless  t  tiousands  of  our  young 
people — a  blow  thi  it  will  result  in  ruined 
lives,  wasted  potmtlal,  bleak  futures, 
and  even  death  for  many  of  them. 

For  what?  What  tangible  economic 
benefits  will  the  Turks  derive  from  this 
action? 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlte  United  States  has 
formidable  weapons  at  its  disposal  in 
making  its  displeasure  known  to  the 
Turks.  I  have  recently  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Wolpf, 
in  which  more  thin  a  majority  of  this 
House  called  for  tction  cutting  off  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Turkey  in  the  event  that 
the  poppy  growing  ban  was  lifted. 

The  United  Stites  should  not  give 
financial  assistanc  i  to  any  nation  wtilch 
permits  the  poisoi  of  drug  addiction  to 
flow  from  its  territ  )ry.  The  United  States 
cannot,  in  good  c<insclence,  continue  to 
government  that  has 
shown  such  a  callous  disregard  for  the 
lives  and  well-b^ng  of  thousands  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  507,  ani  1  to  act  decisively  and 
quickly  to  cut  off  1 11  financial  assistance 
of  Turkey. 


to  the  Government 


NATIONAL  COI^  [MISSION  ON  THE 
ECC  NOMY 

The  SPEAKER  Dro  tempore.  Under  a 
pi-evious  order  of  i  he  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
is  recognized  for  1(  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTH^.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
gether with  43  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  that  would 
create  a  temporarjj  National  Commission 
on  the  Economy. 

One  does  not  hajve  to  be  an  economist 
to  know  that  the  economy  is  in  deep 
trouble  or  that  normal  institutional  re- 
sponses to  oiir  economic  malaise,  are  no 
longer  adequate.  The  most  eminent 
economist  in  Washington,  "Dt.  Arthur 
Bums  of  the  Feqeral  Reserve  Board, 
recently  warned  that: 

The  gravity  of  oiur  current  Inflationary 
problems  can  hardlj(  be  overestimated.  I  do 
not  believe  I  exaggSrate  In  saying  that  the 
ultimate  consequenoe  of  Inflation  could  well 
be  a  significant  decline  of  economic  and  polit- 
ical freedom  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Amfericans  are  confronted 
today  with  an  unprecedented  combina- 
tion of  negative  economic  conditions: 
simultaneously  we  have  the  worst  infla- 
tion in  23  years,  Ithe  sharpest  drop  in 
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gross  national  product  in  16  years  and  a 
deteriorating  unemployment  picture.  Un- 
fortunately, traditional  economic  theo- 
ries and  nonnai  governmental  responses 
have  failed  to  lift  us  out  of  our  worsen- 
ing economic  decline. 

I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  a  fim- 
damental  review  of  our  economic  policies 
is  now  overdue.  The  fact  that  wholesale 
prices  continue  to  surge  despite  the  third 
straight  monthly  decline  in  food  prices 
and  a  relatively  stable  fuel  price  situa- 
tion, indicate  that  we  are  entering  a  par- 
ticularly dangerous  phase  of  the  infla- 
tionary process.  Moreover,  fast  moving 
economic  changes  throughout  the 
world — such  as  the  joining  of  nations 
into  economic  blocks  and  the  dramatic 
rise  in  international  trade — demand  that 
we  convene  a  kind  of  economic  summit 
so  that  our  best  economic  thinkers  can 
join  together  in  devising  new  and  in- 
novative policies  that  will  put  America 
back  on  the  road  to  economic  success. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  high-level  or  "blue  rib- 
bon" panels  to  tackle  great  national 
problems  not  solvable  through  normal 
institutional  arrangements.  The  Hoover 
Commission  on  government  organiza- 
tion, the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  and  the  Warren  Com- 
mission are  all  examples  of  extraordi- 
nary responses  by  Government  to  mo- 
mentous national  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  individ- 
uals, myself  included,  who  are  skeptical 
of  the  usefulness  of  "commissions".  In 
this  particular  instance,  however,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  genuine  need  for  a  de 
novo  examination,  by  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing economists,  of  our  economic  ills.  I 
have  also  attempted  to  create  a  com- 
mission that  will  be  responsive  primarily 
to  the  legislation  branch  of  government. 
All  too  often,  we  have  seen  reports  and 
recommendations  from  study  commis- 
sions end  up  in  the  wastepaper  basket  of 
a  Presidential  assistant.  That  must  not 
be  allowed  to  happen  in  this  case. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  in  a 
May  6,  1974,  speech  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Busi- 
ness Writers,  the  president  of  the  Bank 
of  America,  A.  W.  Clausen,  endorsed  the 
concept  of  a  national  commission  on  the 
economy  as  the  only  way  to  deal  with  our 
staggering  economic  problems.  Mr.  Clau- 
sen said: 

I  have  a  suggestion  that  may  be  worth  con- 
sidering. Back  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  in 
the  wake  of  the  financial  panic  of  1907,  the 
business,  financial,  and  political  communities 
became  acutely  aware  that  we  needed  a  new 
banking  system.  They  recognized  that  neither 
Congress  nor  the  Executive  Branch  bad  the 
strength  and  expertise  to  construct  such  a 
system  and  make  It  palatable  to  the  prevail- 
ing Interests. 

So  Congress  created  the  National  Monstarj' 
Commission.  Although  it  was  a  Congressional 
body  .  .  .  the  Commission  drew  heavily  on 
outside  leaders  and  experts.  The  Aldrlch  Com- 
mission, as  It  came  to  be  called,  gave  us  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913.  As  I  think  youll 
agree.  It  worked.  .  .  . 

I  know  that  the  federal  government  today 
Is  bottom-heavy  with  special  boards  and 
comtoisslons.  They  are  appointed  with  fan- 
fare, and  then  they  lapse  Into  Umbo.  Their 
reports  are  more  often  Ignored  than  not. 

Yet  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  mobi- 
lize the  leadership  of  government,  business, 


labor,  consumers,  the  financial  community, 
and  other  interests  than  to  bring  them  to- 
gether In  a  sort  of  supra-govemment  councU 
— a  summit  commission  representing  all  the 
Interests  that  would  have  to  agree  In  order  to 
put  a  new  economic  policy  Into  effect. 

So  I  propose  a  new  National  Economic 
Conunlsslon,  to  be  composed  of  the  national 
leadership,  broadly  conceived.  It  would  be 
unique  both  In  Its  membership  and  the  power 
It  represented  and  also  in  that  it  would  buUd 
on  the  work  of  the  many  previous  conunls- 
slons  which  produced  exhaustive  studies — 
which  have  rarely  received  the  attention  they 
deserved — studies  on  such  subjects  as  na- 
tional priorities,  money  and  credit,  financial 
Institutions,  productivity,  and  many  others. 

...  I  think  It  would  work,  I  don't  see  any- 
thing else  on  the  horizon  that  has  a  chance. 
Frankly — and  I  hesitate  to  say  this — I  doubt 
the  capacity  of  government,  even  when  the 
President  and  the  majority  in  Congress  are 
of  the  same  party,  to  deal  effectively  with 
fundamental  economic  problems  without  the 
sort  of  effort  I've  proposed. 

V7e  have  reached  a  critical  juncture.  We 
must  either  stop  Inflation  or  reconcile  our- 
selves to  living  with  it  and  with  Its  conse- 
quences, which  Include  the  ever-present 
threat  of  a  serious  recession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point,  a  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
legislation  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
biU  itself: 

List  of  Cosponsors 

Mrs.  Bella  S.  Abzug  (D-N.Y.),  Mr.  Joseph 
P.  Addabbo  (D-N.Y.),  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Ashley 
(D-Ohlo),  Mr.  Herman  BadlUo  (D-N.T.),  Mr. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (D-N.Y.).  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Boland  (D-Mass.).  Mr.  Charles  J.  Carney 
(D-Ohlo).  Mrs.  Cardlss  Collins  (D-Ill.).  Mr. 
John  Conyers.  Jr.  (D-Mlch.).  and  Mr. 
Domimck  V.  Daniels  (D-N.J.). 

Mr.  Harold  D.  Donohue  (D-Mass.),  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Drlnan  (D-Mass.),  Mr.  Thaddeus 
J.  Dulskl  (D-N.Y.),  Mr.  Don  Edwards  (D- 
Callf.),  Mr.  Joshua  EUberg  (D-Pa.),  Mr. 
Donald  M.  Praser  (D-Mlnn.),  Mr.  Benjamin 
A.  Oilman  (R-N.T.).  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Gray 
(D-IU.).  Mr.  Gilbert  Gude  (R-Md.),  Mr. 
Michael  Harrington  (D-Mass.),  and  Mr. 
Henry  Helstoskl   (D-N.J.). 

Mr.  Floyd  V.  Hicks,  (D-Wash.),  Mn. 
Elizabeth  Holtzman  (D-N.Y.),  Mr.  James  J. 
Howard  (D-N.J.),  Mr.  Robert  W.  Kasten- 
meler  (D-Wls.),  Mr.  Edward  1.  Koch  (D- 
N.Y.).  Mr.  Ray  J.  Madden  (D-Ind.).  Mr. 
Lloyd  Meeds  (D-Wash),  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Met- 
calfe (D-IU.),  Mr.  Donald  J.  Mitchell  (B- 
N.Y.),  Mr.  Joe  Moakley  (D-Mass.),  and  Mr. 
Claude  Pepper  (D-Fla.). 

Mr.  Bertram  L.  Podell  (D-N.Y.).  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Rangel  (D-N.Y.),  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Rees  (D-Callf.),  Mr.  Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr.  (D- 
NJ.),  Mr.  Robert  A.  Roe  (D-N.J.),  Mr.  PhUlp 
E.  Ruppe  (R-Mlch.),  Mr.  B.  P.  Slsk  (D- 
Callf.).  Mr.  Robert  O.  Tiernan  (D-R.I.).  Mr. 
Lester  L.  Wolff  (D-N.Y.),  Mr.  Antonio  Borja 
Won  Pat  (D-Guam),  and  Mr.  Qua  Yatron 
(D-Pa.). 

H.R.   15737 
A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary  coirmilsslon 

to  study  problems  relating  to  the  Nation's 

economy  and  to  make  recommendations 

for  solving  such  problems 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  Tli'LE 

Six?noK  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Commission  on  the  Economy  Act". 

FUmiNGS   AKD   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Nation's  economy  has  slumped  to 
an  extent  that  threatens  the  economic  In- 
terests of  consumers,  workers,  and  producers; 

(2)  the  current  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment to  Improve  economic  conditions  are 
Ineffective;  and 

(3)  In  a  world  of  fast-changing  economic 
conditions,  new  directions  must  be  explored 
and  new  Institutional  arrangements  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  economic  challenges  of 
the  future. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  temporary  commission  which  will — 

(1)  Identify  and  evaluate  those  factors 
which  contribute  to  our  current  economic 
problems; 

(2)  study  the  impact  of  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Federal  Government  on  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States;   and 

( 3 )  recommend  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  the  private  sector  specific  actions  and 
policies  which  will  produce  a  vigorous  na- 
tional economy. 

ESTABLISRMEITT    OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  established  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Commission  oa 
the  Economy  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission"). 

DUTIES   OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  to  determine — 

(A)  the  causes  of — 

(1)  price  Instability; 

( U)  erosion  of  consumer  purchasing  power; 

(ill)  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  and 
serious  problems  of  underemployment; 

(Iv)  severe  inflationary  pressures; 

( V )  shortages  In  certain  essential  com- 
modities, raw  materials,  and  finished  prod- 
ucts; 

(vl)  problems  relating  to  productivity: 
and 

(vil)  such  other  economic  problems  as  the 
Commission  determines  to  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  consumers; 

(B)  the  effectiveness  of  existing  organiza- 
tional and  Institutional  arrangements  In  the 
Federal  Government  for  establishing  sound 
economic  policies; 

(C)  the  Impact  on  the  economy  of  the 
major  regulatory  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

(D)  the  adequacy  of  the  data  collection 
practices  of  the  Federal  Government  as  they 
relate  to  the  formulation  of  economic  pol- 
icy; and 

(E)  the  Impact  on  the  economy  of  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(2)  In  determining  the  causes  of  the  cur- 
rent economic  problems  listed  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  paragraph  (1),  the  Commission 
shall  consider  specifically  the  Impact  of — 

(A)  Industrial  concentration  and  other 
forms  of  centralized  private  economic  con- 
trol over  the  sources  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods,  services,  and  capital; 

(B)  International  economic  conditions  and, 
in  particular,  such  International  develop- 
ments as  the  formation  of  multinational  eco- 
nomic communities,  the  expansion  of  inter- 
national trade,  and  the  increasing  signifi- 
cance of  the  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of 
foreign  governments; 

(C)  the  activities  of  major  multinational 
business  firms; 

(D)  the  policies  and  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  relating  to  the  matters 
listed  In  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
of  this  paragraph; 

(E)  direct  and  Indirect  Federal  assistance 
to  Industry,  Including — 

(I)  tax  benefits;  and 

(II)  patent  and  similar  rights  to  exercise 
exclusive  control  over  new  technology,  know- 
how,  and  other  Information,  particularly  such 
rights  over  new  technology,  know-how.  or 
other  Information  developed  In  federally- 
sponsored  or  federally-related  research  ac- 
tivities; 

(F)  the  relationship  between  (1)  the  costs 
Of  producing  various  essential  products  and 
services,  and  (11)  the  costs  to  consumers  of 
acquiring  those  products  and  services;  and 
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(0)  the  advertising  practices  of  large 
corporations. 

(b)  Based  on  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  formulate  specific  reconuneudatlons 
for  such — 

(1)  Federal  legislation: 

(2)  Federal  executive  and  administrative 
action;  and 

(3)  action  by  the  private  sector: 

as  the  Commission  deems  appropriate  for 
solving  existing  economic  problems  and  for 
preventing  such  economic  problems  In  the 
future. 

MEMBEBSHIP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  fourteen  members  appointed  in 
the  following  manner: 

(A)  The  President  shall  appoint  four  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  shall  be  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  two  of  whom  shall  be 
qualified  private  citizens. 

(B)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
shall  appoint  five  members,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  Senate  and  three 
of  whom  shall  be  qualified  private  citizens. 

(C)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  appoint  five  members,  two 
of  whom  shall  b«»  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  three  of  whom  shall  be 
qualified  citizens. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
"qualified  private  citizen"  means  any  Individ- 
ual who — 

( 1 )  Is  not  a  Member  of  Congress  or  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government- 
and 

(2)  Is  especially  qualified  by  virtue  of  edu- 
cation, training,  experience,  and  atttaln- 
ments  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  If  a  member  of  the  Commission  re- 
signs, dies,  or  otherwise  vacates  his  position, 
a  successor  shall  be  appointed  In  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ments as  such  member  was  appointed. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  for  each  day  that  they  are  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  who  are  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  compenaatlon  on  account 
of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(d)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  performing  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

AOMimSTRATION  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  elect  one  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  Chairman  and  one  member  as  Vice 
Chairman. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  eight  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  Commission  busi- 
ness. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  conducting  hearings, 
a  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  staff  personnel  as 
It  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service, 
and  the  provisions  of  chapter  67  and  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  63  of  such  title,  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  procxire  tempo- 
rary or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  author- 


ized for  the  departments  by  section  3109  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $76  per  Jlay  for  individuals. 

(e)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  [related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,'  and 
procurement)  mat  be  provided  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  which  oayment  shall  be  made  in 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  toy  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  4he  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services:  except  that  the  regulations  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  the 
collection  of  Indebtedness  of  personnel  re- 
sulting from  errobeous  payments  (5  U.S.C. 
46d)  shall  apply  to  the  collection  of  erro- 
neous payments  ijiade  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
Commission  employee,  and  regulations  of  the 
Administrator  for  the  administrative  control 
of  fimds  (31  U.SJC.  665(g))  shall  apply  to 
appropriations  of  jthe  Commission  and  that 
the  Commission  si  lall  not  be  required  to  pre- 
scribe such  regula  :ions. 

POWERS   OI     THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  <  !ommisslon  may  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  t  sstlmony,  and  receive  such 
evidence  as  the  Co  mmlssion  deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  Commsslon  may  secure  directly 
from  any  executite  department,  agency,  or 
other  instrument!  lity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, such  ini  armation,  suggestions,  es- 
timates, and  statistics  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary:  »nd  each  such  department, 
agency,  or  other  llnstrvunentality  shaU,  to 
the  extent  permuted  by  law,  furnish  such 
Information,  suggt  stions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  ;he  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  th(  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

(c)  The  Commfcslon  may  negotiate  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with  private  business 
and  nonprofit  research  organizations,  includ- 
ing educational  ini  tltutlons,  to  conduct  such 
studies  and  to  priipare  such  reports  as  the 
Commission  deem:  necessary. 

(d)(1)  The  Coi  amission,  or  any  of  its 
members  authorlzid  by  the  Commission  to 
act  In  behalf  of  tl  le  Commission,  may  Issue 
subpenas  requlrinj  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  md  the  production  of  any 
evidence  that  relates  to  any  matter  under 
Investigation  by  tl  e  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission, or  any  me  nbers,  employees,  or  other 
agents  of  the  Com  nlsslon  designated  by  the 
Commission  for  su  :h  purpose,  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  atrmatlons,  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  receive  evidence.  Such  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  a»id  the  production  of  such 
evidence  may  be  [required  from  any  place 
within  the  United!  States  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing  within  the  United  States. 

(2)  Subpenas  iafeued  by  the  Commission, 
or  by  an  authorized  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, may  be  serve<3  either  upon  the  witness 
In  person  or  by  r^stered  maU  or  by  tele- 
graph or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the 
residence  or  principal  office  or  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  person  Required  to  be  served.  The 
verified  return  by  Ithe  Individual  so  serving 
the  same,  setting  forth  the  manner  of  such 
service,  shall  be  pioof  of  the  same,  and  the 
return  poet  office  receipt  or  telegraph  receipt 
therefor  when  registered  and  mailed  or  tele- 
graphed as  aforesaid  shall  be  proof  of  serv- 
ice of  the  same.       j 

(3)  If  a  person!  Issued  a  subpena  under 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  subsection  refuses 
to  obey  such  subpena  or  its  guilty  of  con- 
tumacy, any  court  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  Jurlsdlctlom  of  which  the  Inqiilry  Is 
carried  on  or  wlthla  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
said  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness may  (upon  affijllcatlon  of  the  Commis- 
sion) order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Oommlsslon,  ite  members,  employees,  or 
agents,  there  to  piDduce  evidence  or  to  give 
testimony  touchlnathe  matter  under  investl- 
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gatlon.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
coxirt  may  be  punished  by  such  coiirt  as  a 
contempt  thereof.  All  process  of  any  court 
to  which  application  may  be  made  under  this 
subsection  may  be  served  in  the  judicial 
district  wherein  the  person  required  to  be 
served  resides  or  may  be  found. 

(e)  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Com- 
mission, its  members,  employees,  or  agents, 
shall  be  paid  the  s^e  fees  and  mileage  that 
are  paid  witnesses  i  in  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  wltnee^  whose  depoeltions  are 
taken  and  the  persons  taking  the  same  shall 
severaUy  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are 
paid  for  like  services  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

REPORTS    Or\   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  The  Comnpsslon  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  the  follow- 
ing reports: 

(1)  A  progress  report,  to  be  submitted  one 
year  after  the  date(  of  the  enactment  of  the 
first  Act  S4>proprlating  funds  for  the  Com- 
mission, containing — 

(A)  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  during  the  preceding  year:  and 

(B)  a  statement  of  any  specific  problems 
encountered  by  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  under  this  Act  which 
could  be  solved  btr  Federal  executive,  ad- 
ministrative, or  legislative  action. 

(2)  A  final  repc^-t,  to  be  submitted  not 
later  than  two  yeirs  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  first  Act  apppopriatlng 
funds  for  the  Connimlssion,  containing — 

(A)  a  detailed  s»tement  of  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Commission;  and 

(B)  the  reconmie  ndatlons  of  the  Commis- 
sion formulated  pui^uant  to  section  4(b)  (rf 
this  Act. 

TERMINATION 

Sec  9.  The  Comitisslon 
1st  thirty  days  aftef 
pc»t. 


OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Shall  cease  to  ez- 
submlttlng  Its  final  re- 


LEE  IJJDER  DAY 

The  SPEAKERj  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  [the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  tt^e  State  of  Illinois  have 
proclaimed  todayl  July  1,  1974,  as  Lee 
Elder  Day. 

Not  only  is  Lee  Elder  one  of  the  finest 
professional  golfers  in  America,  but  he 
is  a  fine  gentlemaii  as  well. 

On  April  21,  19r74,  Lee  Elder  won  the 
Monsanto  Open  ih  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
thus  became  the  first  black  man  in  his- 
tory to  qualify  for  the  prestigious  Mas- 
ters tournament. 

Through  his  courage,  determination, 
and  skill,  Lee  Eld^r  has  achieved  an  im- 
portant black  first.  He  accomplished  this 
because  he  was  thje  best,  the  winner  of  a 
major  professional  golf  championship. 

Lee  Elder  has  never  asked  any  favors. 
He  has  only  wahted  the  opportunity. 
Given  that  opportunity,  Lee  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  chimpion. 

The  following  afctlcle  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  printed  just  after  Lee  won 
the  Pensacola  Tournament,  provides  an 
excellent  insight  into  Lee  Elder— the 
man.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  article  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks :  1 

JjEB  ZhOKR's  Victory 

A  friend  of  ours  h»d  a  phone  call  the  othet 
afternoon  from  Lee  Elder.  He  was  in  Wash- 
ington, where  he  lives  when  not  earning  a 
living  as  a  touring  professional  golfer.  Mr. 
Elder  would  have  been  off  practicing  his  trade 
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when  he  phoned,  except  it  was  the  week  of 
the  Masters  toiirnament  in  Augusta,  Oa., 
when  the  excluslvlst  policy  of  its  officials  pre- 
vent players  like  Elder  and  many  others  of 
proven  sklU  from  competing.  So  he  was  in 
town  that  week,  looking  for  a  friendly  round 
of  golf.  As  it  happened,  the  weather  for  the 
next  few  afternoons  turned  rainy  and  cold, 
and  then  Lee  Elder  was  off  to  Pensacola,  Fla., 
to  play  in  the  next  toiirnament. 

He  won  it.  All  who  know  Lee  Elder — ^from 
his  wife  Rose,  a  charming  and  bright  woman, 
to  his  fellow  golfers  on  the  tour — are  de- 
lighted. This  is  his  first  major  victory,  com- 
ing after  years  of  struggle  not  only  to  master 
a  sport  that  makes  special  demands  of  nerve 
and  muscle  but  struggle  also  to  overcome 
the  odds  of  being  a  black  competitor  in  a 
predominantly  white  sport.  It  was  only  as 
recently  as  1961,  for  example  that  the  Pro- 
fessional Golfers  Association  allowed  blacks 
on  the  tour. 

By  winning  in  Pensacola,  Elder  is  now 
qualified  to  play  in  next  years  Masters.  Much 
has  been  made  over  the  fact  that  no  black 
has  ever  competed  there,  suggesting  that 
racism  is  at  work.  Actually,  a  better  case  can 
be  made  that  the  Masters  tournament  Is  an 
overrated  event  guided  by  snobbery,  because 
its  select  field  not  only  excludes  a  large  num- 
ber of  pros  who  play  every  week  in  other 
tournaments  but  also  Includes  a  number  of 
players  who  have  no  chance  of  winning  at 
all.  The  way  to  solve  this  problem  is  to 
eliminate  the  archaic  rules  that  qualify  con- 
testants and  Instead  enforce  rules  that  are 
used  for  other  tournaments.  In  that  way,  a 
number  of  other  black  players — there  were 
several  competing  in  last  week's  Pensacola 
tournament — would  be  eligible  to  play  in 
Augusta,  with  no  big  deal  made  about  It. 

For  now,  Lee  Elder  has  better  things  on  his 
mind  than  next  year's  Masters.  We  wish  him 
well  in  the  tournaments  ahead.  He  plays  golf 
with  a  stylish  swing.  Off  the  course,  he  is  a 
citizen  of  warmth  and  modesty,  and  he  has 
richly  earned  the  bonds  of  friendship  among 
those  who  have  been  pulling  for  him  these 
past  years. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OP  ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  there  has  been  much  written  on 
the  energy  question,  I  feel  that  a  recent 
article  by  Dr.  Richard  J.  Gonzalez  in 
Petroleum  Today,  really  tells  it  like  it  is, 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  refute  the  solid 
reasoning  Dr.  Gonzalez  presents  in  these 
times  of  emotionalism  and  short-term 
answers. 

It  follows: 

EIcoNOMics  or  Energy 
(By  Dr.  Richard  J.  Gonzalez) 

The  United  States  has  gone  through  a 
series  of  economic  cycles  over  the  past  50 
years  that  Involve  petroleum. 

First,  there  may  be  a  surplus  that  causes 
prices  to  go  down.  If  prices  are  frozen  at  that 
level,  demand  is  stimulated,  development  of 
new  supplies  is  suppressed,  and  soon  a  short- 
age is  created.  When  you  create  a  shortage, 
the  price  has  to  go  up.  And  when  the  price 
changes,  supply  and  demand  are  Influenced 
and  that  sets  in  motion  a  whole  new  cycle. 

In  the  1920'B  the  nation  was  worried  about 
running  out  of  oU.  The  government  ap- 
pointed a  Federal  OU  Conservation  Board  to 
look  into  this.  People  predicted  that  we  were 
going  to  run  out  of  oU  completely  by  the 
1930'8. 

Then,  fortunately,  a  new  technology  came 


along — geophysics.  That  suddenly  made  it 
possible  for  companies  to  find  oil  in  areas 
where  they  had  looked  before,  but  without 
success.  They  fovmd  a  large  crop  of  new 
fields,  and  the  price  went  down  because  tech- 
nology had  changed,  making  it  possible  to 
find  and  develop  oil  at  lower  costs.  People  in 
the  1930's  began  to  think  that  we  would  al- 
ways have  a  surplus  of  oil. 

That  was  the  flxst  cycle. 

But  as  the  price  went  down,  people  began 
to  use  oil  instead  of  coal  and  to  use  oil  in 
many  new  ways.  It  became  common  to  use 
oil  for  home  heating.  Petroleimi  was  so  cheap 
that  oil  burners  were  developed  and  we  began 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  central  oU  heat. 

In  the  1946  to  1948  period,  right  after 
World  War  II,  our  country  again  worried 
about  running  out  of  oil,  for  the  second  time 
in  the  20th  Century.  The  price  of  crude  oil 
went  from  $1.25  a  barrel  under  price  controls 
in  June  1946  to  $2.65  in  November  1948 — 
more  than  a  doubling. 

As  a  result,  there  was  a  great  surge  in  ex- 
ploration and  drilling.  In  this  period,  oilmen 
discovered  and  applied  new  technology  so 
they  could  recover  oil  and  natural  gas  from 
formations  that  previo\isly  were  non-com- 
mercial. 

Price  stimulated  the  supply  and  we  were 
back  In  balance  quickly — by  1949  there  was 
no  shortage.  The  Korean  War  in  1950  and 
1951  caused  a  slight  rise  of  prices.  But  from 
1958  forward  there  was  a  period  of  about  12 
years  when  we  had  a  surplus.  This  surplus, 
however,  was  in  relation  to  immediate  de- 
mauds — not  in  relation  to  long  run  demands. 
The  threat  of  greater  imports  of  cheap  (at 
that  time)  foreign  oU  kept  U.S.  prices  down 
and  discouraged  development  of  new  re- 
sources. Beginning  in  1958,  the  price  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  began  to  decline, 
and  the  consumer  enjoyed  price  wars  and 
surpluses.  The  producer  was  the  one  who  had 
to  stand  the  \insatisfactory  rates  of  return 
and  the  losses. 

That  was  the  second  cycle. 

We  appear  to  be  starting  a  third  cycle.  If 
the  market  Is  allowed  to  operate  without 
government  controls,  the  increase  in  price 
should  stimulate  the  development  of  addi- 
tional volumes,  but  the  higher  price  also 
should  check  the  demand. 

So  forces  start  moving  to  alter  old  trends. 

EventuaUy,  supply  may  be  greater  than 
demand,  and  the  price  will  come  back  down. 

This  pattern  has  occurred  before  and  can 
be  expected  to  happen  again. 

it  is  not  in  our  power  to  DETERMINE  THE 
RATE  AT  WHICH  A  FOREIGN  COUNTRY  DEVEL- 
OPS  ITS    RESOURCES 

When  United  States  oil  exploration  slack- 
ened in  the  1960's,  we  first  drew  on  our 
known  reserves  at  faster  rates  until  produc- 
tion reached  capacity  and  then  had  to  meet 
additional  growth  in  demand  from  imported 
oil.  This  change  imposed  on  world  markets 
an  additional  requirement  from  the  United 
States  of  about  one  million  barrels  a  day.  It 
had  a  sharp  impact  because  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere production  had  been  increasing  (to 
meet  foreign  demands)  at  a  rate  of  two  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  in  the  1960's.  But  now, 
suddenly,  we  expected  those  countries  to  step 
production  up  sharply,  especially  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Imports  of  foreign  oU  rose  sharply  about 
three  years  ago.  When  that  happened,  the 
balance  of  supply  and  demand  changed.  This 
Is  when  prices  abroad  began  to  rise. 

We  were  talking  about  continuing  to  raise 
imports  a  million  barrels  a  day  each  year — 
indefinitely.  In  the  United  States  now  we 
consume  roughtly  17  to  78  million  barrels  a 
day,  and  at  a  five  per  cent  rate  of  increase 
this  is  almost  a  million  barrels  a  day  addi- 
tional requirement  every  year.  These  are  very 
large  numbers. 

People  often  say,  "Lmt  there  a  huge  sur- 
plus of  oU  in  the  world?  Doesn't  the  Middle 


East  have  tremendovis  reserves  of  oil,  and 
isn't  it  very  low  cost?  Why  should  we  have  to 
pay  such  high  prices  for  oil? 

Yes,  there  are  large  reserves  of  oU  in  the 
Middle  East.  They  are  low  in  cost  because  the 
wells  are  prolific,  but  there  isn't  enough  to 
satisfy  all  the  demands  of  the  world  even  if 
the  Middle  East  countries  were  willing  to 
produce  it  as  fast  as  they  can. 

The  next  point  is:  Are  they  willing,  be- 
cause It  is  not  ill  our  power  to  determine 
the  rate  at  which  a  foreign  country  develops 
Its  resources. 

While  these  countries  could  step  up  their 
production,  they  coiild  do  so  only  by  drilling 
more  wells  and  accelerating  the  rate  at  which 
they  exhaust  their  known  resources.  It  be- 
comes a  question,  then,  of  whether  it  is  in 
their  interests  to  exhaust  their  known  re- 
sources m  a  hurry. 

Let's  take  the  case  of  Kuwait.  Several  yeare 
ago,  Kuwait  decided  to  limits  its  production 
to  three  million  barrels  a  day,  roughly  one 
billion  barrels  a  year.  Kuwait's  reserves  are 
estimated  to  be  In  the  range  of  65  billion 
barrels.  You  can  argue  that  they  should  be 
able  to  produce  oil  much  more  rapidly  be- 
cause 65  bUlion  barrels  of  reserves  means  a 
65-year  life.  Technically,  it  might  be  feasi- 
ble to  deplete  those  reserves  in  20  years.  But 
the  question  that  Kuwait  would  raise  is,  "Is 
It  in  our  interest  to  exhaust  our  resources  in 
20  years  time?  Won't  we  create  great  prob- 
lems for  ourselves  by  making  it  appear  that 
we  are  tremendously  wealthy  for  20  years, 
and  then  have  nothing  at  the  end  of  20 
years?" 

So  they  had  already  decided,  several  years 
ago,  that  they  would  not  step  up  their  pro- 
duction. 

Now  we  turn  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Just  a  short 
time  ago— in  1969— Saudi  Arabia  was  pro- 
ducing three  million  barrels  a  day.  By  1971 
it  went  to  four  and  a  half  million  barrels  a 
day.  By  1972  it  was  five  and  a  quarter.  We 
were  counting  on  Saudi  Arabia  to  keep  In- 
creasing its  production  rapidly  tintll  It 
reached  20  million  barrels  a  day  by  1980.  If 
Saudi  Arabia  goes  to  20  mUlion  barrels  a 
day  it  will  be  producing  7.3  bUllon  barrels  a 
year.  TTie  estimated  reserves  for  Saudi  Arabia 
are  generally  put  in  the  range  of  140  to  150 
bUllon  barrels.  This  means  that  tliey  would 
deplete  their  reserves  over  a  20-year  period. 

We  assumed  they  would  do  t)ils  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Industrialized  nations — West- 
em  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 
But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  be- 
gan to  look  at  it  from  their  own  point  of 
view:  "Why  should  we  deplete  our  resources 
rapidly  in  20  years  Instead  of  over  40  or  60 
years?" 

We  now  have  to  pay  much  more  tor  for- 
eign orude  oU  than  for  most  domestic  crude 
oU.  The  Increase  in  cost  is  due  to  taxes  im- 
posed by  foreign  governments.  When  they 
reduced  output,  they  raised  the  price — and 
the  taxes — imUaterally,  without  any  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  the  major  companies  to 
negotiate. 

This  has  happened  not  only  with  the  Mid- 
dle East  countries,  but  with  other  oil  export- 
ing coxmtries  as  well. 

Take  Venezuela,  for  example.  Venezuela 
unilaterally  sets  the  price  every  month.  If 
VS.  oil  companies  are  going  to  get  the  sup- 
plies, they  must  pay  the  price.  If  they're  not 
willing  to  pay  it,  somebody  in  Europe  or 
Japan  is  perfectly  willing.  If  we  want  foreign 
crude  oU  for  the  American  consumer,  we 
have  to  pay  the  price  that  the  foreign  govern- 
ments demand. 

As  consumers  we  dont  like  It,  and  the  oil 
companies,  too,  would  prefer  lower  prices 
closer  to  what  they  paid  earUer  when  sup- 
plies were  ample.  In  fact.  It  may  well  be  that 
in  the  long  run  the  price  set  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments is  too  high.  But  in  the  short  run. 
there's  not  much  we  can  do  to  drive  the  price 
down. 
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In  the  long  run,  the  United  States  can  de- 
velop other  energy  sources.  We  can  develop 
oU  from  deeper  formations  and  In  remote 
areas  such  as  Alaska  and  on  the  continental 
shelf.  But  In  the  short  run,  for  several  years, 
we  are  dependent  on  wells  already  In  produc- 
tion. 

The  Middle  East  cannot  supply  all  of  the 
energy  demands  of  the  world.  This  means  our 
nation  must  use  and  develop  higher  cost  re- 
sources in  the  United  States.  It  Is  in  our  own 
Interests  to  go  ahead  and  develop  our  energy 
resources  so  that  other  countries  cannot  con- 
trol our  destiny.  This  is  something  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  feel  very  keenly 
about. 

As  consumers,  we  don't  mind  paying  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  resources  imported 
from  abroad.  But  we  object  very  strenuously 
to  the  concept  of  other  nations  having  an 
extraordinary  power  over  our  economic  life, 
and  trying  to  exert  power  over  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  government. 

IN   THE   PAST   THE   COMBINATION    OF   PRICE   AND 
TECHNOLOGY    HAS    BAILED    US    OUT 

There's  no  v/ay  of  predicting  what  tech- 
nology Is  going  to  do. 

Every  time  in  the  past  when  we  have  wor- 
ried about  a  shortage,  the  combination  of 
price  and  technology  has  bailed  us  out. 

The  typical  oil  field  has  water,  oil,  and 
natural  gas.  Because  of  the  difference  in  their 
physical  characteristics  and  weight,  the 
water  Is  at  the  bottom,  the  oil  is  above  the 
water,  and  the  gas  is  either  In  the  form  of  a 
gas  cap  or  In  solution  ta  the  oil.  The  water, 
oil,  and  gas  are  contained  in  what  locks  like 
solid  rock.  When  you  produce  oil  from  these 
wells,  the  gas  and  water  pressure  help  to 
recover  the  oil.  Many  fields  produce  both 
water  and  oil.  and  as  the  well  gets  older, 
there's  more  water  and  less  oil.  The  water 
has  to  be  put  back  into  the  ground  and  this 
costs  money.  The  well  produces  less,  there's 
more  water  per  barrel  to  handle,  and  costs 
go  up. 

Today,  the  oil  industry  has  to  drill  much 
deeper  and  hunt  for  smaller  fields  which  are 
more  expensive  to  find  and  produce  than  the 
larger  fields.  In  the  past,  a  great  deal  of 
natural  gas  was  found  at  5,000  or  6,000-foot 
average  depths.  In  Oklahoma,  now,  com- 
panies are  drilling  20,000  to  26,000  feet.  The 
costs  go  up  geometrically  with  the  depth,  so 
that  a  34,000-foot  well,  for  example,  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  four  times  as  expen- 
sive as  a  6,000-foot  well.  Qas  from  this  depth 
has  a  much  higher  cost.  The  same  thing  is 
true  with  respect  to  oil. 

Economists  call  this  "diminishing  re- 
turns." With  any  given  technology,  you  first 
develop  the  lowest  cost  resources  you  can 
find,  and  as  you  use  up  those  resources  you 
are  compelled  to  look  for  more  expensive 
resources.  Unless  technology  changes,  costs 
keep  rising. 

The  Interesting  thing  about  the  basic  raw 
material  of  thla  industry — crude  oil — Is  that 
for  a  long  time  technology  has  succeeded  in 
keeping  costs  very  attractive.  But  now,  tech- 
nology can  no  longer  keep  pace,  and  we  face  a 
rise  In  costs. 

It  takes  three  to  five  years  or  more  to  bring 
In  a  major  new  producing  field  or  province 
or  area.  And  it  may  take  longer  than  that  in 
the  North  Sea  or  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 
The  Prudhoe  Bay  field  In  Alaska  was  discov- 
ered m  1968.  Due  primarily  to  the  delay  in 
obtaining  a  permit  for  the  Alaska  pipeline. 
It  may  be  1978  before  we  get  It  on  stream — 
ten  years. 

Prices  must  be  stifflcient  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  the  new  resources.  Otherwise,  they 
Will  not  be  developed.  These  costs  are  In- 
creased by  many  circumstances  other  than 
Inflation,  material  costs,  and  wage  rates  that 
affect  everything.  Oolng  offshore  adds  to  the 
costs  significantly.  An  offshore  well  may  cost 
five  times  as  much  as  the  same  depth  well  on- 
shore. A  well  on  the  North  Slope  may  cost  a 
million  or  two  million  dollars,  and  that  may 
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be  ten  to  twenty  tli  nes  as  much  as  the  same 
well  would  cost  In  Oklahoma. 

This  Is  Just  the  eost  of  drilling  the  wells. 

In  trsmsportlng  tiie  oil,  you  may  run  Into 
extremely  difficult  conditions.  In  Alaska  there 
are  tundra,  mounta^  ranges,  and  permafrost 
to  cross.  The  Alaska  pipeime  is  going  to  cost 
$4.5  to  95  billion — tfce  most  expensive  private 
capital  project  ever  undertaken. 

Looking  abroad,  the  same  thing  is  true  in 
the  North  Sea.  The  Korth  Sea  Is  an  extremely 
dangerous  area  to  work,  with  high  waves, 
strong  winds,  violent  storms,  and  Jxist  about 
as  hostile  an  environment  as  you  could  find. 
The  drilling  and  production  platforms  have 
to  be  extremely  lafge,  extremely  expensive. 
The  engineering  is  absolutely  Incredible,  and 
this  means  that  co9ts  are  very,  very  high. 

That  oil  is  not  w^rth  any  more  to  the  re- 
finer than  the  oil  that  is  being  produced  from 
older  wells  drilled  ^ears  ago  under  different 
cost  conditions.  Bufi  It  Is  the  price  of  oil  from 
these  higher  cost  ^eas  that  will  determine 
what  consxm:iers  will  have  to  pay. 

It's  as  though  w«|  looked  at  the  most  pro- 
ductive wheat  farmjin  the  United  States  and 
asked,  "How  much  Idoes  It  cost  you  to  raise 
wheat  on  this  far^7"  And  the  man  says, 
"Well,  it  costs  me  maybe  50  cents  a  b\isbel." 
And  then  we  say,]"Well,  we  ought  to  get 
wheat  for  50  cenfc."  If  that  farm  could 
supply  all  the  whe«t  we  needed,  that  might 
be  true.  But  when  Mfe  have  to  use  wheat  from 
other  farms,  and  ol^er  people  have  to  pay  a 
dollar  or  two  dollarft  a  bushel,  then  the  man 
who  has  the  most  p^ductlve  farm  Isn't  going 
to  sell  his  wheat  fO'  any  less  than  the  man 
who  has  the  least  Productive  farm. 

This  brings  up  pother  basic  principle  of 
economics.  The  lowest  cost  source  does  not 
determine  what  thejprlce  should  be;  the  most 
expensive  sources  dfc.  Sources  like  the  North 
Sea,  the  Continental  Shelf  of  the  United 
States,  the  deep  wills.  Obviously,  it  costs  a 
great  deal  more  fori  oil  and  natural  gas  from 
these  sources  than  jit  does  to  produce  it  In 
the  Middle  East.  "This  Is  why  the  govern- 
ments of  those  coantrles  can  Impose  taxes 
that  give  them  veri  substantial  revenues. 

Our  alternative  io  using  Middle  East  oil 
Is  to  develop  our  own  resources.  We  can  use 
energy  differently,  yfe  can  use  it  more  eco- 
rlve  smaller  cars  which 
any  miles  per  gallon  as 
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pensive  projects.  T. 
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than  our  crude  oil 
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ut  converting  coal  into 
Uy.  We're  talking  about 
ese  are  difficult  and  ex- 
altematlve  fuels  are  go- 
eal  more  expensive  per 
sand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
d  natural  gas  have  been, 
out  pouring  billions  of 
dollars  into  this  klAd  of  research.  Any  crude 
oil  and  natural  ga|  that  we  can  get  below 
the  cost  of  the  altefnatlves  will  benefit  con- 
sumers. 

With  the  best  technology,  the  average  re- 
covery from  all  of  jthe  fields  in  the  United 
States  has  been  raiaed  to  about  31  per  cent  of 
the  oil  that  Is  known  to  be  In  place  In  the 
sands  and  the  limestones  vmderground.  That's 
a  distinct  Improvenient  from  what  It  was  20- 
odd  years  ago  when  it  was  only  20  per  cent. 
But  the  engineers  tell  us  that  it  is  techni- 
cally feasible  to  think  In  terms  of  recover- 
ing 50  to  60  per  cebt.  That's  twice  as  much 
oil.  We  say  that  thejknown  oil  In  place  In  the 
U.S.  Is  431  billion  ^rrels  at  the  beglzmlng 
of  1973.  You  can  s^  that  each  one  per  cent 
Improvement  In  toe  recovery  factor  means 
more  than  four  billon  bcu-rels  of  additional 
production.  That  is  kn  Important  figure  when 
you  realize  that  our  annual  consumption  of 
petroleum  product^  is  roughly  six  billion 
barrels. 

You  can  see  the  Enormous  value  of  using 
Improved  methods  Ho  Increase  recovery.  Frac- 
turing Is  a  technlqfie  developed  In  response 
to  the  price  rise  of  the  1946-1948  period.  Sand 
and  fluids  are  forced  Into  the  well  under 


pressure  and  as  they|are  pumped  into  under- 
ground rock  formations  they  crack  the  rock. 
When  these  fractures  are  created,  the  rock 
becomes  more  permeable,  and  oil  caxi  flow 
more  easily  through  It.  This  technology  was 
an  Important  factoi^  in  bringing  about  the 
surplus  of  the  1950's^ 

Secondary  recovery  projects  led  to  a  sharp 
increase  In  production.  In  secondary  recov- 
ery, fairly  inexpensive  materials  are  pumped 
into  older  wells  to  build  back  up  the  pres- 
sure that  was  allowed  to  decline  by  earlier 
production  techniques.  The  materials  include 
cheap  water,  cheap  fas,  or  steam  created  by 
burning  oil  and  gas  (produced  on  the  site. 

There  Is  still  oil  in  older  fields  that  we 
might  be  able  to  recover  by  tertiary  recovery 
methods.  "Tertiary"  [meaning  the  third  time 
around.  This  partloular  technology  would 
mean  using  more  exjiensive  recovery  methods 
than  at  the  secondary  level.  Tertiary  recovery 
might  involve  uslna  materials  such  as  sol- 
vents. Kerosine,  forHexample.  If  you  take  a 
core  sample  from  an  oil  well,  a  black  Tock, 
and  dip  it  Into  a  can  of  kerosine,  you  will 
see  the  kerosine  stained  black  with  the  oil 
from  the  core.  The  kerosine  acts  as  a  solvent. 
Had  you  dipped  that  same  core  into  water, 
the  water  wouldn't  |  have  dissolved  the  oil. 
pensive,  so  If  it's  used 
ilder  wells,  it's  going  to 
y  higher  cost.  Another 
of  the  kerosine  or  sol- 
matlon.  and  how  much 
all  the  kerosine  can  be 
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But  kerosine  Is  e: 
to  recover  oil  from 
Involve  a  consideral 
question  Is,  how  mu< 
vent  Is  lost  in  the  fi 
can  be  recovered?  I 
recovered  along  wit: 
But  If  half  of  the 
totally  different  sto: 
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orking  for  many  years 
y  methods,  and  various 
up  with  different  tech- 
by  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary techniques  m4y  cost  more  than  the 
consumer  has  been  paying,  but  still  be  cheap- 
er than  the  other  available  alternatives,  such 
as  oil  from  shales  apd  coal. 

A  sharp  change  in  Ithe  real  price  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  1974  may  very  well  accom- 
plish the  same  kind!  of  alteration  of  supply 
and  demand  as  the  (hange  that  occurred  in 
1946-1948.  In  other  Iwords,  a  major  expan- 
sion of  exploration  and  drilling  and  new 
recovery  technology  to  Increase  the  supply 
and  a  major  impact  on  the  demand  side  so 
that  eventually  we  jnlght  once  again  have 
enough  to  meet  all  demands. 

IF  WE   HAVE  ANT   INTELLIGENCE,   WE  WILL  EN- 
COT7RAGE  THE  ENERQY   INDUSTRIES  TO   EXPAND 

CAPAcmr  RAPmLT 


How  long  will  it 
to  the  energy  shortf  a 

This  depends  on 
covirages  or  encoura 


before  we  see  the  end 
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hether  government  dis- 
es  the  development  of 
om:  own  energy  resoifcrces.  If  we  insist  on  not 
using  coal,  if  we  inset  on  keeping  the  petro- 
leum Industry  from  obtaining  oU  from  the 
Santa  Barbara  Chaiulel,  if  we  Insist  on  handi- 
capping the  constriction  of  refineries,  we 
could  have  a  shortage  forever. 

But  if  we  have  afcy  intelligence,  we  will 
move  quite  differently  from  the  past.  We  will 
encourage  the  energy  industries  to  expand 
capacity  rapidly,  and  to  Increase  the  output 
from  existing  wells  h^  spending  more  on  new 
recovery  techniques.  \ 

by  without  increasing 
y  as  we  had  expected, 
we  reduce  imports  and 
ds?  This  Is  a  function 
of  how  people  behave  in  terms  of  adjusting 
consumption. 

Iiet's  start  with  the  automobile.  Already, 
consumers  have  decided  that  they  dont 
want  big  cars.  All  tiey  need  is  a  small  car 
that  will  get  them  20  to  30  miles  to  the  gal- 
lon. The  automobile  companies  are  cutting 
back  their  production  of  big  automobiles  be- 
catise  they  don't  se^,  and  are  stepping  up 
cars.  This  Is  going  to 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  demand  in  the 
future. 


It's  possible  to  ge! 
our  Imports  as  rapi 
The  question  Is,  c. 
still  meet  our  de: 
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Industrial  users  of  energy  are  obviously 
going  to  do  all  they  can  to  cut  back  their 
consumption.  People  who  have  studied  this 
think  that  any  large  firm  can  probably  cut 
its  use  of  energy  by  10  to  15  per  cent  by  pay- 
ing attention  to  waste. 

A  new  process  Is  supposed  to  cut  by  35  per 
cent  the  use  of  energy  in  the  manufacturing 
of  aluminum.  I  recently  saw  a  picture  of  the 
latest  cement  kiln  that  will  use  half  as  much 
energy  per  barrel  of  cement  as  the  ones  now 
being  used. 

These  are  two  very,  very  intensive  energy 
users,  and  this  is  an  example  of  what  hap- 
pens when  energy  costs  Increase. 

The  electric  power  Industry  is  an  enormous 
user  of  energy  and  now  has  a  major  research 
program  to  figure  out  how  they  can  be  more 
efficient  in  using  energy.  People  are  talking 
about  ways  to  use  the  waste  heat  from  elec- 
tric utilities.  In  many  cases  twice  as  much 
heat  is  wasted  as  Is  converted  into  electricity. 

We  have  the  potential  ability  to  use  nu- 
clear power  on  a  much  larger  scale,  especially 
If  we  standardize  the  plants  and  then  turn 
them  out  by  mass  production.  Up  to  this 
point,  every  plant  has  been  custom-designed, 
and  this  is  an  expensive,  time  consuming 
process.  Something  like  a  ten-year  lead  time 
Is  required. 

Many  other  thtogs  might  be  done  to  im- 
prove our  balance  of  energy  supply  and  de- 
mand. Our  coimtry  has  great  amounts  of 
coal — both  high  sulfur  and  low  sulfur.  We 
have  to  devise  and  Introduce  technology  for 
removing  the  sulfur  before  it  gets  into  the 
air.  It  can  be  done  and  surely  will,  so  that 
once  more  we'll  be  able  to  use  our  high  sul- 
fur coals. 

In  the  western  states  there  are  enormous 
deposits  of  low  sulfur  coal  that  can  be  sur- 
face mined.  This  has  no  analogy  to  surface 
mining  In  the  Appalachian  area.  First  of  all, 
the  lands  are  basically  flat,  not  hillsides. 
Second,  they  don't  have  the  high  rainfall  of 
the  Appalachians  that  tends  to  wash  acid 
wastes  into  streams.  Third,  the  land  is  fairly 
desolate  and  arid,  and  It  can  be  restored.  And 
fourth,  the  cost  per  acre  of  restoring  It  should 
be  reasonable. 

In  addition,  tremendous  quantities  of  low 
sulfur  coal  can  be  mined  at  reasonable  cost 
without  the  risk  of  underground  mining, 
without  the  risk  of  black  lung  involved  when 
miners  go  underground.  The  coal  can  be 
moved  by  unit  trains  or  slurry  pipelines  to 
the  West  Coast,  to  Chicago,  even  to  Hous- 
ton— at  costs  that  are  less  than  what  we  are 
paying  now  for  Imported  oil. 

If  we  use  our  intelligence  and  allow  the 
market  forces  to  work,  we  might  solve  some 
of  today's  problems  within  the  next  decade. 

But  we  must  act  wisely  and  promptlv  on 
the  basis  of  knowledge  and  reason  rather 
than  on  emotional  reactions  and  short-term 
expediency. 
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DANNY  WAGNER,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  lO-minute  special  order  in 
recognition  of  7-year-old  Danny  Wag- 
ner, Jr.,  of  Cleveland.  Danny's  expertise 
m  the  art  of  karate  may  soon  earn  him 
the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest 
black  belt  in  the  country. 

Danny  has  been  practicing  the  ancient 
art  of  self-defense  since  the  age  of  5,  and 
his  skill  and  discipline  have  earned  him 
numerous  championships  and  trophies. 
It  IS  anticipated  that  he  will  earn  the 
Wack  belt  at  the  age  of  8.  which  would 
make  him  the  youngest  person  ever  to 
achieve  it. 


Expert  skill  and  disciphne  are  re- 
quired to  master  this  ancient  art,  and  for 
someone  as  young  as  Danny,  it  is  truly 
an  extraordinary  feat.  In  Columbus  re- 
cently, Danny  became  the  first  Ohioan 
to  win  the  kumita — fighting — and  kata — 
form — championships  In  his  age  group. 

He  is  the  son  of  Danny  Wagner,  Sr., 
of  Continental  Avenue  in  Cleveland,  and 
attends  the  Harvey  Rice  Elementary 
School. 

I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  his  achieve- 
ments and  submit  foi-  my  colleagues' 
consideration  a  history  of  Danny's  ac- 
complishments in  kai-ate  as  published  by 
the  Cleveland  Call  and  Post,  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Press : 

(Prom  the  Plain  Dealer  J 

Seven-Year-Old  Champ  After  Second  State 
Karate    Title 

It's  not  unusual  that  Danny  Wagner  Is 
competing  in  the  Pennsylvania  Karate  Cham- 
pionships this  weekend. 

After  all,  he  won  both  the  Oiilo  kumita 
(fighting)  and  kata  (form)  championships 
recently  in  Columbus  and  wlU  be  in  the 
Grand  Nationals  in  Milwaukee  In  two  weeks. 

But  Danny,  was  also  the  youngest  state 
champion  ever  in  the  history  of  the  three- 
year-old  Ohio  tournament  and  also  the  first 
to  win  both  divisions. 

Not  too  bad  for  a  seven  year  old  (he 
turned  seven  last  Friday),  whose  father 
started  him  on  karate  lessons  only  8  months 
ago,  after  his  son  was  roughed  up  by  other 
youths  on  the  way  to  classes  at  Harvey  Rice 
Elementary  School. 

Now  after  school,  Danny  walks  across 
Buckeye  Rd.  SE.  to  the  studios  of  the  Cleve- 
land Academy  of  Self  Defense,  where  he  Is 
one  of  the  prize  pupUs  of  ex-Marine  Ray 
Szuch. 

In  Columbus,  he  was  the  youngest  of  30 
competitors  in  the  8-year-old  and  under  pee 
wee  division.  Since  the  title  had  gone  to  a 
7-year-old  from  Pennsylvania  last  year  and 
a  Michigan  youth  the  year  before,  Danny 
became  the  first  Ohioan  to  win  either  title 
in  his  age  group. 

Danny  was  unbeaten  in  four  matches,  be- 
fore taking  the  championship  with  a  2-0 
victory.  Quiet  and  shy  off  the  mat,  he  turns 
into  a  three  and  a  half  foot,  60-pound  tiger 
when  competition  begins. 

It's  the  competition,  Szuch  believes,  that 
helped  make  Danny  a  champion  at  the  ten- 
der age  of  six. 

"Some  of  the  boys  Danny  beat  had  higher 
degree  belts  (red  or  black),  but  they  had 
never  competed  before.  Danny  has  been  com- 
peting almost  since  he  began  taking  instruc- 
tions," Szuch  said. 

"Today,  people  in  karate  have  young  kids 
obtaining  rank  (belts)  fast,  but  Danny  is  the 
only  one  successfully  competing  against  these 
youths." 

Danny  currently  works  out  about  two 
hours  a  day.  six  days  a  week  at  the  acad- 
emy, which  is  less  than  a  block  from  his 
school  and  very  near  his  home  on  Conti- 
nental Ave.  SE. 

Now  a  green  belt,  he  has  two  more  ranks, 
or  gups,  to  attain  before  moving  on  to  a  red 
belt,  then  a  black  belt. 

The  fact  that  Szuch  was  willing  to  take 
Danny  for  lessons  is  the  main  reason  the 
young  champion  is  at  his  studio.  Danny's 
father  tried  several  other  studios  but  was 
turned  down  because  of  Danny's  age. 

Now,  however  apparently  due  to  Danny's 
success,  those  same  studios  are  taking  young- 
sters. 

More  than  half  of  Szuch's  academy  stu- 
dents and  school  students  are  females,  want- 
ing to  know  more  about  self  defense. 

"We  find  the  biggest  problem  Is  not  nec- 
essarUy  the  mugger  or  rapist,  but  the  guy  she 


knows  who  won't  take  'no'  for  an  answer," 
Szuch  said. 

Karate  was  spawned  in  China  about  the 
6th  century.  The  name  means  "empty  hand," 
an  exact  description  since  it  is  a  form  of 
weaponless  combat  not  intended  to  be  a 
sport. 

Its  greatest  development  occurred  in  the 
17th  century  on  the  island  of  Okinawa,  where 
a  clan  of  ruling  Japanese  outlawed  posses- 
sion of  weapons  and  forced  the  natives  to 
refine  the  self-defense  art  virtually  under- 
ground. The  art  was  further  developed  later 
m  Japan. 

For  Danny  Wagner,  karate  is  simply  fun. 
He  hasn't  seen  the  older  kids  who  used  to 
pick  on  him,  but  karate  hasn't  solved  all 
his  problems. 

Last  week,  some  teenagers  stole  his  bike. 
Maybe  he  should  take  up  track  next. 

[From  the  Call  and  Post] 

Danny  Wagner,  6,  Is  Big  Man  in  Karate 

One  of  the  big  names  In  Karate  circles 
here  may  be  6-year-old  Danny  Wagner,  Jr. 
Just  wait  about  six  more  months  or  so  says 
his  instructor  Ray  Szuch  at  the  Cleveland 
Academy  of  Self  Defense,  2908  E.  Ii4th  St. 

Danny's  father  is  proud  of  tils  son's  rec- 
ord. Young  Danny  has  won  a  Gold  Belt  and 
has  won  two  first  place  trophies  in  free  fight- 
ing here  in  Cleveland. 

Owner  of  the  academy,  Ray  Szuch,  says 
the  novelty  of  Danny  Wagner  is  that  at  pres- 
ent the  youngest  Black  Belt  in  the  United 
States  Is  only  9-years-old,  and  Danny  should 
become  the  youngest  Black  Belt  in  the 
United  States  at  about  7-years  of  age  at  the 
rate  he  is  presently  going. 

Danny  lives  with  his  father,  a  divorced 
employee  at  VS.  Steel  Corp.  Cuyahoga  Works. 
Ray  Szuch  says  little  Danny  Wagner,  Jr.  has 
the  ability  of  an  adult  In  his  small  6-year- 
old  body. 

Danny  attends  Harvey  Rice  Elementary 
School.  His  father  says  Danny  does  average 
work  and  is  well  liked  by  people  in  their 
neighborhood  and  his  classmates. 

Mr.  Wagner,  Sr.  has  high  praise  for  the 
Cleveland  Academy  of  Self-Defense  and  its 
owner  Ray  Szuch.  Both  men  are  former  U.S. 
Marines  although  they  did  not  know  each 
other  prior  to  young  Danny  enrolUng  in  the 
school. 

Wagner  praised  the  policy  of  the  school 
that  has  a  low  $5  monthly  fee  available  to 
children  up  to  age  12.  Wagner  said  the  low 
cost  has  made  this  Karate  art  available  to 
many  kids  who  ordinarily  would  not  be  able 
to  afford  the  training. 

Szuch  teaches  at  four  Junior  high  schools, 
two  colleges  and  12  high  schools.  Danny  Wag- 
ners  instructor  is  John  Gardlas. 

[From  the  Press] 

Karate  Instrttctor  Is  GtmiiNG  His  Son  to  a 
Black  Belt 

Six-year-old  Danny  Wagner  Is,  in  the 
opinion  of  both  his  father  and  his  karate  In- 
structor, on  his  way  to  becommg  the  young- 
est black  belt  in  the  country. 

This  probably  won't  happen  until  Danny 
Is  8,  according  to  Ray  Szuch,  a  self-defense 
Instructor  for  the  Catholic  Schools,  who  also 
runs  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Self-Defense. 
E.  116th  St.  and  Buckeye  Rd. 

Szuch  believes  that  inner-city  youngsters 
and  adults  deserve  a  chance  to  learn  martial 
arts  as  much  as  suburbanites. 

His  Academy  charges  what  may  be  the 
lowest  rates  In  the  city.  Pees  are  $5  a  month 
for  children  and  $10  a  month  for  adults. 
These  fees,  however,  are  waived  In  the  case 
of  low- Income  students. 

Danny  doubtless  rates  as  Szuch's  star 
pupU. 

"He  should,  without  a  doubt,  l>e  the  young- 
est person  in  the  country  to  achieve  the 
black  belt,"  said  Szuch,  29.  "Right  now,  the 
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youngest  person  ever  to  have  won  a  black 
belt  is  a  9-year-old  boy  In  California. 

"Danny  has  Just  turned  6  and  already  has 
his  red  belt.  The  next  step  Is  green  belt,  and 
then  black  belt.  By  the  time  he's  8,  he'll  un- 
doubtedly have  his  black  belt.  He  might  even 
have  It  by  age  7,"  said  Szuch. 

Szucb's  Academy  Is  eight  months  old.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  Danny,  who  began  taking 
karate  when  he  was  5,  has  accumulated  eight 
trophies  from  nine  tournaments. 

According  to  his  father,  Danny  Wagner 
Sr..  Danny  is  "just  an  average  kid  except 
when  It  comes  to  karate.  He  was  always  en- 
tertained by  anyone  using  karate.  I  think 
karate  on  television  Influenced  him  a  lot. 

"I  tried  enrolling  Danny  in  several  schools, 
but  no  one  would  take  him  because  of  his 
age.  Then  I  found  Ray  Szuch's  school.  The 
kid  is  a  real  child  prodigy."  said  Wagner,  a 
steel  worker  who  lives  at  11313  Continental 
Ave.  His  favorite  form  of  recreation  Is  not 
karate,  but  weight  lifting. 

Danny  competes  in  the  Pee  Wee  division 
for  8  to  11 -year-olds.  He  won  his  first  trophy, 
according  to  Szuch,  by  besting  a  9-year-old 
boy.  Szuch  takes  children  as  young  as  5.  and 
because  of  this,  has  Inspired  the  creation  of 
a  new  division,  the  Super  Pee-Wees,  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  7. 

Szuch  and  his  15  Instructors  teach  karate 
to  360  boys  and  girls,  and  50  adults.  Because 
of  the  low  fees.  Szuch's  Academy  has  op- 
erated In  the  red.  Things  are  looking  up. 
however,  and  Szuch  expects  to  break  even 
soon. 

"I'm  not  interested  in  making  a  profit," 
he  said.  "If  I  can  teach  100  kids  and  break 
even,  I'd  Just  as  soon  teach  1000  kids  and 
break  even. 

Szuch  is  delighted  with  the  performance 
of  his  pupils  so  far.  At  a  recent  tournament 
on  the  West  Side  sponsored  by  the  Ohio 
Judo  and  Karate  Assn..  his  students  took 
13  of  the  40  trophies  up  for  grabs. 

In  addition  to  teaching  self-defense 
mainly  for  girls  classes  at  12  high  schools, 
four  junior  highs,  and  two  colleges.  Szuch 
also  teaches  self-defense  at  the  Society  for 
the  Blind  and  said  he  has  been  discussing 
with  School  Board  President  Arnold  Plnkney 
the  possibility  of  teaching  karate  to  some 
of  the  Cleveland  Schools  problem  students. 

Szuch  said  no  one  should  be  siirprlsed 
that  someone  as  young  as  Danny  Wagner  can 
easily  master  karate. 

"Any  kid  can  get  Involved  with  karate," 
he  said.  "The  beauty  of  It  Is  that  physical 
limitations  or  size  are  no  problem." 

[Prom  the  Press] 
Ayieee!  Pee  Wee  Is  Champ 

Danny  Wagner  Jr.,  who  has  created  qult« 
a  stir  In  Cleveland  by  being  one  of  the 
youngest  karate  whizzes  in  the  country,  re- 
cently took  first  place  In  the  Pee  Wee  Di- 
vision In  the  Ohio  State  Karate  Champion- 
ship held  recently  In  Columbus. 

His  instructor,  Ray  Szuch,  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Academy  of  Self-Defense,  2868  E. 
116th  St.,  said  Danny,  at  age  6,  was  the 
youngest  competitor  In  the  division.  The 
other  Pee  Wees  were  ages  7  and  8,  said  Szuch. 

Danny,  of  11313  Continental  Ave.,  will  go  to 
Milwaukee  for  the  Grand  Nationals  spon- 
sored by  n.S.  Karate  Assn.  on  June  16. 

Danny's  feat,  and  his  feet,  did  not  go  un- 
noticed by  Mayor  Perk,  who  last  week  con- 
gratulated Danny.  Danny  Is  also  In  line  for 
a  resolution  of  congratulations  from  Coun- 
clL 


CULEBRA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year 
from  today,  on  July  1. 1975,  Culebra  will 


be  quiet.  No  missiles  will  scream  through 
the  air  of  the  PuM-to  Rican  island.  Bom- 
bardment will  cease.  Finally,  after  end- 
less reversals  and!  delays,  after  congres- 
sional protests  and  Senator  Humphrey's 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
bill,  the  Navy  hai  relinquished  its  hold 
on  the  inhabited  ieland  of  Culebra. 

The  Navy  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  annnunced  simultaneously 
on  June  27  that  th  2  Navy  will  discontinue 
weapons  training  activities  on  Culebra 
itself  by  July  1,  1875,  and  on  the  Culebra 
Cays  by  Decembei  31,  1975.  This  decision 
has  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

We  will  probabl  /  never  know  precisely 
what  induced  thi  Navy  to  give  up  its 
former  intransig(  nee.  Several  individ- 
uals, however,  d<  serve  special  mention 
for  their  efforts  c  n  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Culebra.  Senitors  Humphrey  and 
Kennedy  have  b«  en  persistent  in  their 
attempts  to  convince  the  Navy  not  to 
use  an  inhabited  sland  for  target  prac- 
tice. In  the  past  few  weeks,  since  the 
Navy  broke  off  legotiations  with  the 
Puerto  Rican  Government,  they  have 
taken  stronger  a(  tion  to  force  a  favor- 
able settlement  a  this  issue.  Also  to  be 
commended  are  t  tie  distinguished  dele- 
gate from  Puert<  Rico,  the  Honorable 
Jaime  Benitez,  aid  the  special  counsel 
for  Puerto  Rico  a]  id  counsel  for  Culebra, 
Mr.  Richard  Copi  ken,  whose  knowledge 
and  concern  abou ;  the  fate  of  this  island 
was  a  major  factor  in  mobilizing  the 
Congress  to  take  measures  to  end  Navy 
shelling. 

Those  of  us  wh )  have  worked  for  this 
decision  are  glad  the  Navy  has  finally 
come  to  its  senses.  We  regret  that  this 
decision  was  not  r  lade  earher.  We  regret 
that  the  U.S.  Go/ernment  has  seen  fit 
to  stall  for  so  long.  It  seems  absurd  to 
congratulate  the  people  of  Culebra  on 
their  ability  now  to  anticipate  a  return 
to  a  normal  way  of  life.  But  for  these 
people,  subjected  for  years  to  constant 
bombardment,  to  the  noise  and  terror 
of  weapons  trained  on  their  island,  peace 
and  quiet  will  seem  like  heaven. 


LIFTING  THE  TURKISH  OPIUM  BAN 

The  SPEAKER!  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  jthe  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Ydrk  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  miqutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  R^-.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  word  fr^m  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  Clovernment  of  Turkey 
has  finally  decldfd  that  it  will  permit 
the  lifting  of  the  pan  on  the  production 
of  opium  poppy  In  that  nation,  which 
had  wisely  prohibited  opium  growing  for 
the  last  2  years.  I  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  jhave  been  deeply  in- 
volved as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Narcotics  Control 
in  efforts  over  the  past  months  to  head 
off  exactly  this  situation.  Indeed,  238 
members  have  jjolned  in  Introducing 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  507,  call- 
ing on  the  administration  to  take  defini- 
tive action  to  prfevent  the  Turks  from 
going  back  into  opium  production. 

Unfortunately,  Turkey  did  not  heed 
the  will  of  the  U.S.  Congress  on  this 
critical  question,  and  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment has  now  seen  fit  to  take  action 
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loss  to  understand 
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We  know  that  some 
demagogic  Turkish  politicians  have  been 
milking  this  question  for  all  the  partisan 
ade  on  the  "nation- 
We  know  that  orga- 
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of  nations. 

And  what  of  our  ["agreement"  with  the 
Turkish  Govemment,  in  which  we  prom- 
ised the  payment  of  $35.7  million  to  buy 
their  cooperation  in  this  area  where  such 
payoffs  should  not  even  be  necessary?  As 
of  today,  our  country  has  obligated  $20.7 
million  of  that  original  figure,  of  which 
$15.6  million  has  already  been  released 
to  the  Turks.  Ten  million  of  those  obli- 
gated dollars  were  slated  as  foreign  ex- 
change offsets — fa:'  more  than  adequate 
compensation  for  the  legitimate  losses 
incurred  in  the  Turkish  economy  by  the 
demise  of  the  legitimate  opium  market. 
Another  $10  million  was  to  go  for  crop 
substitution,  $300,000  for  control  on  the 
last  1972  crop,  and  $400,000  to  pay  for  ex- 
perts to  advise  onj  the  best  methods  to 
enter  crop  substioution  in  the  affected 
provinces. 

We  have  told  taat  Turkey  is  an  im- 
portant partner  inj  NATO.  In  that  light, 
it  is  appropriate  to  recall  America's  ex- 
perience in  Indochina,  when  a  great  per- 
centage of  Ameripan  servicemen  were 
drawn  into  the  abufee  of  narcotics  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  ready  lavailability  of  heroin 
and  other  drugs  li  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Turkish  action  po^es  a  serious  and  real 
threat  to  the  seciirity  of  NATO  forces, 
which  will  soon  be  iavailed  of  large  quan- 
tities of  drugs,  and  this  situation  ulti- 
mately puts  in  jeopardy  the  security  of 
the  United  States  itself. 

Only  recently,  A<Ltniral  Noel  Gayler  re- 
counted before  a  hearing  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committeei  the  difliculties  faced 
by  our  Pacific  forces  during  the  Vietnam 
c(»ifllct,  from  drug';  abuse  resulting  in  the 
impairment  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
fighting  forces.  Tlie  meaningfulness  of 
NATO  itself  may  hinge  on  the  renewed 
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availability  of  heroin,  and  we  certainly 
cannot  permit  any  such  threat  to  our 
security. 

In  the  name  of  the  American  people — 
in  the  name  of  humanity — the  U.S.  Con- 
gress must  now  insist  that  the  adminis- 
tration immediately  halt  all  further  aid 
to  Turkey  under  this  so-called  agreement, 
and  indeed  insist  on  the  prompt  return 
of  all  fimds  that  have  been  already  re- 
leased. Furthermore,  the  President  must 
heed  the  overwhelming  call  of  the  Con- 
gress and  cease  all  assistance  to  Turkey 
at  once,  including  a  withdrawal  of  his  fis- 
cal year  1975  request  for  assistance  to 
that  nation.  Employing  his  authority  un- 
der the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  he  must 
act  to  withhold  the  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion which  has  been  sought.  Certainly  the 
outrage  is  compoimded  when  we  are 
asked  to  continue  to  pay  ransom  even 
when  we  are  denied  the  most  basic  co- 
operation from  international  blackmail- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  am  speaking  for 
a  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  when  I  say 
that  we  simply  cannot  stand  for  this  kind 
of  hoodlumism  passing  for  respectable 
policy.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
promptly  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 507.  printed  below  with  its  238  co- 
sponsors  and  I  call  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  move  decisively  to  counter  the 
tragic  Turkish  announcement. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  WORLD 
COURT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  together  with  Repre- 
sentatives Findley,  Fraser,  and  Seiber- 
LiNG,  five  House  resolutions  designed  to 
encourage  the  peaceful  solution  of  inter- 
national disputes.  Each  resolution  pro- 
poses specific  actions  to  improve  and  to 
increase  the  utilization  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  commonly  known 
as  the  World  Court. 

These  resolutions  all  state  it  to  be  the 
"sense  of  the  House"  that  the  President 
should: 

First,  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
submit  to  the  World  Court  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  pending  territorial  dis- 
putes hivolving  the  United  States. 

Second,  endeavor  to  include  In  future 
treaties  operative  clauses  providing  that 
disputes  arising  imder  such  treaties, 
which  are  not  settled  by  negotiation,  be 
submitted  to  the  court. 

Third,  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  making 
use  of  the  various  chambers  of  the  court, 
particularly  convening  of  chambers  to 
resolve  regional  disputes,  and  to  take  all 
appropriate  measures  to  attempt  to  ex- 
pand the  range  of  international  bodies 
eligible  to  request  advisory  opinions  of 
the  court;  to  seek  to  improve  the  process 
whereby  judges  are  nominated  and 
elected;  and  to  encourage  the  court  to 
exercise  its  fimctions  outside  of  the 
Hague  from  time  to  time. 

Fourth,  direct  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  encourage  the  maximum  use  of  the 
procedures  for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  outlined  in  chapter  VI 
CXX 1383— Part  10 


Of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
particularly  those  procedures  providing 
for  the  reference  of  legal  disputes  to  the 
court. 

Fifth,  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
undertake  and  submit  to  the  House  with- 
in 1  year  a  study  examining  the  vari- 
ous ways  of  granting  direct  and  indirect 
access  to  the  court  and  other  interna- 
tional tribunals  to  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, nongovernmental  organizations, 
intergovernmental  organizations,  re- 
gional organizations,  and  other  natural 
or  legal  persons.  The  study  also  is  to 
include  the  feasibihty  of  establishing  a 
special  committee  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  with  authority  to  re- 
quest from  the  court  advisory  opinions 
on  behalf  of  these  groups. 

Each  resolution  requests  that  the  Pres- 
ident report  to  the  House  in  due  course 
what  action  he  has  taken  pursuant  to 
these  resolutions. 

Senate  Resolutions  74,  75,  76,  77,  and 
78  passed  the  Senate  on  May  20,  1974. 
These  resolutions  are  identical  to  the 
proposed  House  resolutions  except  Sen- 
ate Resolution  74,  which  includes  a  rec- 
ommendation that  territorial  disputes 
between  Colombia.  Nicaragua,  and  the 
United  States  involving  three  islands  In 
the  Caribbean  be  submitted  to  the  World 
Court.  The  comparable  proposed  House 
resolution  excludes  this  recommendation 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
State  which  has  already  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  Colombia  reUnquishIng  U.S. 
claims  to  these  Islands. 


ONE  LARGE  NUCLEAR  PLANT  SAVES 
14  MILLION  BARRELS  OF  OIL  PER 
YEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinoIs  (Mr.  Price)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
noted  with  concern  an  article  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader  which  appeared  in  the 
June  30  Issue  of  the  Washington  Star 
commenting  upon  nuclear  power  expe- 
rience in  this  country  and  making  sev- 
eral observations  concerning  modifica- 
tion and  extension  of  Price-Anderson 
legislation  (H.R.  15323).  In  view  of  the 
content  of  the  article,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  observations  of  my  own  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
have  read  the  article. 

Mr.  Nader  observes  that  nuclear  power 
plants  are  delayed  in  construction  and 
are  not  on  line  at  as  high  an  availability 
factor  as  would  be  desired.  He  fails  to 
point  out  that  these  observations  apply 
equally  to  all  large  powerplants  whether 
nuclear  or  fossil  fueled.  Construction 
problems,  labor  availability  and  equip- 
ment run-in  experience  have  had  pretty 
much  the  same  impact  on  new  fossil 
plants  as  on  new  nuclear  plants. 

He  comments  upon  the  cost  of  oil  to 
produce  replacement  power  when  a  nu- 
clear plant  Is  not  producing  electric 
power.  He  falls  to  point  out  that  when 
operating  at  a  reasonable  availability 
factor  one  large  nuclear  plant  saves  this 
coimtry  the  Importation  of  14  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  year. 

He  cites  risks  of  a  nuclear  accident 
without   apparent   realization   that   we 


must  pursue  nuclear  power  as  a  viable 
long-range  energy  source  and  that  every 
precaution  Is  being  taken  to  assure  that 
our  civilian  nuclear  power  record  of  no 
injury  to  the  pubUc  Is  maintained.  It  Is 
possible  that  geothermal  and  solar 
sources  may  produce  useful  amounts  of 
electric  power  but  certainly  not  in  the 
near  term  and  not  in  the  large  blocks 
of  capacity  needed  to  meet  our  long- 
term  needs.  Every  industrial  nation  has, 
after  much  study,  also  selected  nuclear 
energy  as  the  most  practical  solution  to 
the  supply  of  future  energy  needs. 

Mr.  Nader  in  his  article  notes  Sir  Alan 
Cotrell's  letter  to  the  London  Financial 
Times  which  states  in  part  that  super- 
human engineering  Is  required  to  make 
nuclear  powerplants  safe. 

I  would  Uke  to  respond  to  some  of  Mr. 
Nader's  characterizations  and  assertions 
regarding  the  extension  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act. 

To  begin  with,  the  Joint  Committee  Is 
hardly  trying  to  quickly  push  through 
a  10-year  extension  of  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act.  The  committee  began  a  year 
ago  to  request  studies  of  this  act,  and 
held  hearings  over  a  period  of  6  months, 
during  which  we  heard  testimony  from 
27  witnesses,  including  representatives 
of  industry,  government,  the  legal  pro- 
fession, universities,  and  public  groups. 
Representatives  of  all  interested  organi- 
zations were  offered  an  opportimity  to 
testify  at  those  hearings. 

Mr.  Nader  says  the  Price-Anderson 
Act  "severely  limits  the  amount  of  money 
damages  which  would  be  paid  to  victims" 
of  a  nuclear  accident.  What  the  act 
actually  does  is  to  assure  the  payment 
of  up  to  $560  million  in  damages  without 
proof  of  fault  by  the  nuclear  plant 
operator,  and  on  a  prompt  basis.  The  ex- 
piration of  the  act  would,  in  the  words 
of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research 
Fund  of  Columbia  University,  in  an  inde- 
pendent study  of  the  act,  result  In  a 
failure  to  the  public  in  terms  of  provid- 
ing either  a  secure  source  of  funds  or  a 
firm  basis  of  legal  liability.  Victims  of 
an  accident  would  have  a  difficult  legal 
case  to  prove  and  an  imcertain  and  un- 
doubtedly much  delayed  recovery  from 
a  defendant  who  might  very  well  be 
financially  ruined.  Mr.  Nader  himself 
points  out  the  financial  difficulties  of 
Consolidated  Edison.  A  multi-hundred- 
miUion-dollar  judgment  against  a  utility 
in  such  a  condition  would  certainly  not 
be  worth  face  value. 

Furthermore,  the  Joint  Committee  has 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  $560  mil- 
hon  is  to  be  viewed  as  defining  the  point 
at  which  Congress  would  undertake  an 
In-depth  review  of  the  relief  that  was 
needed,  rather  than  an  immutable  upper 
limit.  Further  reUef  would  undoubtedly 
be  provided  if  necessary,  just  as  for  any 
national  disaster. 

Mr.  Nader  also  exaggerates  the  poten- 
tial consequences  of  a  nuclear  accident. 
A  nuclear  accident  which  would  harm 
the  public  Is,  first  of  all,  an  extremely 
unUkely  occurrence.  The  committee 
heard  testimony  from  Dr.  Norman  Ras- 
mussen  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  who  directed  a  major 
study  of  the  probabilities  and  conse- 
quences would  be  no  more  severe  than 
a  major  airplane  crash,  or  similar  accl- 
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dents  which  occur  all  too  frequently  in 
our  technological  society,  but  to  which 
society  has  become  somewhat  ac- 
customed. An  accident  of  the  proportions 
described  by  Mr.  Nader  would  happen 
only  once  in  a  billion  years,  according  to 
Dr.  Rasmussen. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  fact 
which  is  continually  ignored  by  Mr. 
Nader  and  many  other  critics  of  nuclear 
power.  In  about  200  reactor  years  of 
operation  with  civilian  reactors,  there 
has  never  been  a  single  reactor  accident 
which  has  hanned  anyone.  This  safety 
record  is  unparalleled  in  a  Nation  where 
accidents  result  annually  in  over  100,000 
deaths,  8  million  injuries,  and  $30  billion 
in  property  losses.  The  nuclear  industry's 
spotless  performance  should  be  hailed  as 
a  remarkable  achievement 

The  assessments  of  the  experts  tell  us 
that  this  past  record  will  almost  certainly 
be  continued.  The  Price-Anderson  Act 
provides  for  protection  for  the  public 
even  for  the  one-in-a-million  chance  of 
a  multl-hundred-million-dollar  accident. 
This  is  extremely  conservative  in  com- 
parison with  the  lesser  degree  of  protec- 
tion which  society  provides  for  events 
which  are  substantially  more  likely. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  determined 
that  legislation  extending  the  act  is  nec- 
essary now.  Nuclear  powerplants  now 
in  the  planning  and  design  phases  would 
not  receive  construction  pennits  until 
about  1977-78,  when  the  present  Price- 
Anderson  Act  will  have  expired.  Nimier- 
ous  commimications  from  companies  and 
organizations  in  the  nuclear  industry,  as 
well  as  testimony  during  the  extensive 
hearings  held  on  this  subject,  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  early  congres- 
sional action  to  remove  the  uncertainty, 
and  to  avoid  disruption  of  an  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  critically  needed  nuclear 
power-generating  capacity.  Failure  to 
extend  the  act  now  would  further  strain 
America's  critical  energy  situation.  Fossil 
fuels  are  in  short  supply,  their  prices 
are  soaring,  and  they  create  significant 
environmental  problems.  Nuclear  power 
must  not  be  hamstrung. 

I  include  herewith  Dr.  Kouts'  letter  to 
the  Financial  Times  of  London: 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  21, 1974. 
Editor, 

The  Financial  Times,  Bracket  House,  Camum 
Street,  London,  EC4P  4BY. 

Sir:  Sir  Alan  Cottrell  has  written  you  ad- 
vising against  the  construction  of  light  water 
reactors  In  the  U.K.,  on  the  ground  that 
reliance  on  the  technology  of  fabrication  of 
the  pressure  vessels  would  require  an  Im- 
maculate standard  of  manufacturing  and 
quality  control  and  a  regiilar  In-service  in- 
spection of  the  most  rigorous  and  detailed 
kind.  He  describes  the  required  engineering 
and  operational  qualities  as  almost  super- 
human. 

I  must  differ  with  Sir  Alan's  views  on  the 
standards  and  methods  that  guarantee  the 
reliability  of  light  water  reactor  pressure 
vessels.  The  scientific  questions  relevant  to 
this  Issue  have  been  the  subject  of  Intensive 
research  In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
for  many  years.  The  research  in  the  United 
States  has  occurred  at  such  diverse  places  as 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Laboratories, 
universities.  Industrial  laboratories,  and  such 
independent  research  Institutes  as  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  I  have  had  the  benefit 
of  numerous  discussions  with  the  research 


scientists  who  hav(  been  involved  In  this 
work.  I  have  not  ei  icountered  during  these 
discussions  any  opii  lion  that  would  support 
the  pessimistic  viev«  Sir  Alan  presents. 

T  sshould  like  to  s  ;ate  briefiy  a  few  of  the 
points  that  form  a  basis  for  the  confidence 
felt  in  this  country  In  the  reliability  of  the 
vessels  made  accord  ng  to  our  requirements. 
First,  a  number  of  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted during  the  past  few  years  on  the 
historical  performs  ice  of  pressure  vessels 
made  for  non-react(  r  use.  These  have  shown 
uniformly  that  con  struction  and  operation 
even  according  to  standards  mixch  more 
casual  than  are  req  lired  for  vessels  of  light 
water  reactors  will  guarantee  a  remarkably 
low  probability  tha  a  vessel  will  fall.  Even 
if  pressure  vessels  Tor  light  water  reactors 
were  made  by  thes ;  older  and  less  careful 
methods,  we  would  not  expect  such  a  vessel 
to  fail  catastrophica  lly  over  the  entire  period 
during  which  the  w  arid  will  have  to  depend 
on  nuclear  fission  a ;  a  source  of  energy. 

The  supplemental  methods  we  require  for 
nuclear  vessels  are  not  superhuman,  and 
they  do  not  even  a  tproach  the  meaning  of 
the  adjective.  But  v  e  consider  them  to  be  a 
logical  application  ( f  the  knowledge  gained 
in  our  research  pro  jrams.  They  reduce  the 
probability  of  fallui  j  even  further,  by  some 
additional  orders  of  [nagnltude. 

A  recent  series  of  tests  has  been  made  at 
the  Oak  Ridge  Natic  nal  Laboratory  on  seven 
small  pressure  vess  sis  fabricated  according 
to  the  rules  required  for  light  water  reactors. 
These  were  vessels  d  esigned  for  service  pres- 
sures of  the  magnlt  ides  used  in  pressurized 
water  reactors,  ap]  iroximately  140  atmos- 
pheres. Pressure  v  issel  codes  required  a 
safety  factor  that  le  1  to  a  true  design  pres- 
sure of  700  atmospl  eres.  Large,  sharp  fiaws 
were  created  Intentl  anally  In  each  vessel,  at 
all  locations  of  Inportance.  The  Internal 
water  pressure  was  1  hen  Increased  until  fail- 
ure occurred.  Though  the  flaws  that  were 
introduced  ranged  13  5  Inches  In  depth  (In 
a  6-lnch  thick  wall)  and  18  Inches  In  length, 
no  vessel  failed  at  a  pressure  below  1600  at- 
mospheres, a  value  more  than  an  order  of 
magnitude  above  tlie  nominal  service  value 
and  substantially  aliove  the  design  pressure 
for  an  unflawed  vei  sel.  Though  inspections 
during  fabrication  t  nd  service  nre  Intended 
to  ensure  discovery  and  repair  of  all  cracks 
above  a  small  fractK  n  of  an  Inch  In  size,  the 
Oak  Ridge  experlirents  show  conclusively 
that  far  larger  crackt  could  be  tolerated  with 
no  additional  hazard. 

The  technologies  i  of  fabrication  and  In- 
spection are  not  orly  transferable,  but  ex- 
portable. Vessels  fat  rlcated  according  to  the 
requirements  standi  rd  in  the  United  States 
are  now  made  als )  In  Germany,  France, 
Sweden,  Japan,  anl  the  Netherlands.  We 
have  recently  provlled  all  information  de- 
veloped during  our  research  In  this  field  to 
United  Kingdom  aithorltles,  for  their  use. 

We  have  recently  supported  an  extensive 
study  of  probabilities  and  consequences  of 
hypothetical  accidents  to  light  water  reac- 
tors. This  study  hai  shown  that  all  but  the 
most  unlikely  failures  of  pressure  vessels 
could  be  accommodated  with  no  hazard  to 
the  public. 

I  have  encounteied  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances statements  1  o  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  undesirable  for  .he  U.K.  to  abandon  the 
technology  of  gas-oboled  reactors,  on  whlcb 
so  much  has  been  (expended,  and  that  the 
course  for  the  futui  e  should  take  advantage 
of  the  broad  expei  lence  generated  In  this 
field.  These  points  must  be  respected,  and 
they  must  weigh  hsavlly  when  the  balance 
of  arguments  is  men  [e.  The  decision  as  to  the 
choice  of  reactor  far  the  future  In  the  U.K. 
must  be  a  national  pne,  based  on  serving  na- 
tional Interests.  It; would  not  be  proper  If 
we  in  the  United  States  were  to  argue  for  or 
against  any  particvlar  choice.  But  we  can 
provide  information  that  may  help  ensure 
that  only  valid  arguments  are  considered. 


We  do  not  regard  a  s  valid  the  view  that  a 

superhuman  level  of   technology  would  be 

needed  to  guarantee  the  reliability  of  pres- 

BTire  vessels  for  light  v  'ater  reactors. 

Sincerely, 

HESdEST  J.  C.  KOtlTS, 

Director,  Division  of  Reactor  Safety  Re- 
search, U,S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 


MAJORITY 
O'NEILL.  JR 
BITTER 
TRATIONS 


LEADER 


THOMAS     P. 
NATION  REAPS 
HARVEST    OF    ADMINIS- 
POLICY 


SAYS 


FOOD 


The  SPEAKER  I  TO  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  t  le  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 


is  recognized  for  5 
Mr 


minutes. 
O'NEILL.  Mf.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
announced  more  bad 
who  likes  three  meals 


Food  production 


administration  has 
news  for  everybody 
a  day. 

Farm  prices  drobped  another  6  per^ 
cent  in  the  last  mmth,  but  food  prices 
continue  to  climb— {-almost  17  percent  in 
the  past  year. 

That  means  the  consumer  pays  more 
in  the  supermarket,  but  the  farmer  gets 
less  for  what  he  r^ses,  and  has  less  in- 
centive to  produce 

This  is  the  kinc 
mare  that  only  tte 
tion  could  produce. 

What  we  have  to  day  is  the  bitter  har 
vest  of  the  administration's  policy  of 
scarcity  in  1972,  when  it  took  millions  of 
acres  out  of  prodiction  and  sold  away 
our  surplus  to  the  I  Soviet  Union. 


of  economic  night- 
Nixon  administra- 


in  this  country  has 


never  recovered  frorn  that  episode  of  po- 
litically motivated  ttieddling.  The  admin- 
istration's misconceived  farm  policy  con- 
tinues to  threaten  permanent  damage  to 
our  food  supply  system  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 


A  LAST  FOND  ALOHA  TO  BILL 
BELCHER 


The  SPEAKER 
previous  order  of  tt 
man  from  Hawaiij 
recognized  for  5  mif 

Mr.  MATSUNAC 


good  friend  of  mi 
many  of  my  collea^ 

Bill  left  us  on  Ji 
joying  a  full  and 

Born  in  August 


►ro  tempore.  Under  a 
le  House,  the  gentle- 
(Mr.  Matsun.^ga)  is 
mtes. 

I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  tol  learn  of  the  death  of 
a  former  doorman]  of  this  House  and  a 

le  and  I  am  sure  of 
les — Bill  Belcher, 
le  23,  1974,  after  en- 
)lorful  life. 

Ga.,  in  1889,  Bill 
spent  most  of  his  li<e  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  first  came  to  Capitol  Hill  as  a  private 
on  the  Capitol  Hill  Police  Force  in  1947, 
and  from  1953  to  4is  retirement  in  1969 
he  served  with  uAfailing  courtesy  and 
distinction  as  a  doarman  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.     ] 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  who  were 
in  Congress  on  March  1, 1954,  will  vividly 
recall  the  assassination  attempt  by 
Puerto  Rican  Nationalists.  The  shooting 
me  from  House  Spec- 

II,  and  5  of  the  243 
lo  had  just  answered 

struck  by  bullets  and 
^e  floor.  Other  bullets 
splintered   desks  and 


at  2:32  p.m.  was  d^ 
tators'  Gallery  No] 
Representatives  wr 
a  quorum  call  were 
fell  woimded  to  tl 
fired   at  random 


chairs  and  even  chipped  plaster  from  the 
Chamber  celling. 
The  Members  mtiy  also  recall  that  Bill 
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Belcher  was  the  first  person  on  the  scene 
to  help  seize  and  disarm  the  would-be 
assassins. 

Bill  visited  Hawaii  twice,  and  I  truly 
think  he  brought  back  with  him  Hawaii's 
spirit  of  aloha,  which  was  so  evident  in 
his  relationships  with  people  and  partic- 
ularly in  his  associations  with  visitors 
from  all  over  the  Nation  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  encounter  him  while  vis- 
iting the  House  gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  Members 
would  wish  to  join  with  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow,  Annie 
Perkins  Belcher,  and  other  members  of 
his  bereaved  family. 

To  my  friend.  Bill  Belcher,  kindly, 
courtly  and  courageous,  I  would  like  to 
bid  a  last  fond  aloha,  as  in  the  words  of 
the  well-known  song  of  Hawaii:  "Aloha 
means  farewell  to  thee.  Aloha  means 
goodby." 

ANOTHER  BOOK  TO  EXPOSE 
GOVERNMENT  SECRETS 

(Mr.  SIKKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  presumably 
each  Member  of  Congress  has  received  a 
copy  of  the  new  book  entitled  "The  CIA 
and  the  Cult  of  Intelligence."  It  is  writ- 
ten by  Victor  Marchetti,  former  CIA  em- 
ployee. It  is  published  by  Alfred  P.  Knopf. 
The  cover  states: 

The  CIA  book  that  the  agency  Itself  tried 
to  suppress.  The  first  book  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment ever  went  to  court  to  censor  before 
publication. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Mar- 
chetti was  a  disappointed  employee  who 
resented  his  failure  to  obtain  promotion. 
The  book  contains  classified  information 
which  the  CIA  thought  would  be  damag- 
ing to  secmlty  and  to  CIA  operations 
worldwide.  The  CIA  offered  to  negotiate 
with  the  author  and  with  the  publisher 
so  that  he  might  make  his  critical  points 
but  withhold  the  names  of  individuals 
and  places  which  might  be  damaging  to 
the  Government's  interest.  These  efforts 
failed. 

A  suit  had  been  brought  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
judge  ruled  with  the  author  on  most  of 
the  items  in  controversy,  indicating  the 
assumption  that  he  knew  more  about  the 
requirements  of  national  security  than 
the  CIA.  In  keeping  with  today's  cult,  the 
publisher  apparently  is  Interested  in  sen- 
sationalism and  profit — not  in  the  good 
of  America,  or  our  relations  with  the 
free  world. 

I  call  attention  to  a  statement  on  the 
book  from  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
the  CIA  and  I  enclose  it  for  printing  in 
the  Record.  It  is  dated  June  12,  1974. 

I  also  call  attention  to  a  statement 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Jime  29, 
1974,  by  William  E.  Colby,  Director  of  the 
CIA,  entitled  "The  CIA  and  the  Pub- 
lic' and  I  submit  it  for  publication  in 
the  Record: 

Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  12,  1974. 
Statement  Prom  CIA  on  the  Maechbtti 

Book 
In  connection  with  the  publication  of  a 
book  entitled  The  CIA  and  the  Cult  of  In- 


telligence, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
makes  the  following  statement: 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  received  a 
manuscript  entitled  The  CIA  and  the  Cult 
of  Intelligence  from  Its  co-authors,  Victor 
Marchetti  and  John  Marks,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  a  permanent  Injunction  or- 
dered by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  enforcing  the 
Secrecy  Agreement  made  by  Mr.  Victor  Mar- 
chetti In  connection  with  his  employment  by 
CIA  and  consequent  access  to  sensitive  In- 
telligence matters. 

In  accordance  with  that  injunction,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  identified  for 
deletion  those  portions  of  the  manuscript 
which  were  classified,  were  learned  during 
Mr.  Marchetti 's  employment  with  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  and  had  not  been 
placed  in  the  public  domain  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  CIA  made  a  subsequent 
decision  not  to  contest  the  publication  of 
certain  of  these  portions.  In  order  to  place 
full  emphasis  on  the  sensitive  Items  remain- 
ing. The  CIA  also  indicated  Its  willingness 
not  to  contest  certain  portions  If  they  could 
be  rephrased  to  omit  certain  names  or  other 
specific  references  to  classified  material,  but 
this  offer  was  not  accepted. 

The  Central  InteUlgence  Agency  did  not 
correct  or  contest  the  publication  of  factual 
errors  In  the  manuscript.  The  Agency's  deci- 
sion not  to  contest  the  major  portions  of 
the  manuscript  does  not  constitute  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  book  or  agreement  with  its 
conclusions. 

A  publisher's  note  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  states,  "Bold  face  type  is  used  to  indi- 
cate passages  first  deleted  and  later  rein- 
stated." Certain  passages  in  bold  face  t3rpe 
were  not  Identified  for  deletion  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  to  the  authors. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  re- 
viewed the  manuscripts  of  books  of  a  num- 
ber of  former  employees  who  had  signed 
secrecy  agreementB  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment at  the  Agency.  In  all  cases,  the  Agency's 
role  has  been  solely  to  identify  classified  in- 
formation learned  by  the  ex-employee  during 
his  employment.  In  no  case  has  the  Agency 
attempted  to  suggest  editorial  changes  of  the 
author's  opinions  or  conclusions.  The  Agency 
has  not  attempted  to  suggest  changes  in 
material  that  was  not  true. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  29,  19741 

The  CIA  and  the  Public 

(By  WUllam E.Colby) 

(Note. — The  following  article  is  adapted 
from  a  speech  that  William  E.  Colby,  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence,  gave  before  the 
Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council.  In  it,  he 
alludes  to  the  book  "The  CIA  and  the  Cult 
of  Intelligence,"  by  Victor  Marchetti,  who 
worked  for  the  C.I.A.  for  fourteen  years  as  a 
Soviet-military  specialist  and  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  deputy  director,  and  John  D. 
Marks,  an  analyst  and  staff  assistant  to  the 
intelligence  director  of  the  State  De- 
partment.) 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  cur- 
rently engaged  In  the  courts  in  an  effort  to 
enforce  the  secrecy  agreement  that  one  of 
our  ex-employees  signed  when  be  came  to 
work  with  us.  In  It  he  acknowledged  that  he 
would  be  receiving  Information  and  agreed 
to  bold  It  secret  unless  we  released  it. 

We  are  not  objecting  to  most  of  a  book  he 
proposed  to  write,  even  including  about  half 
of  the  items  that  we  initially  Identified  as 
technically  classified.  We  are  struggling, 
however,  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  a  number  of  foreigners,  publicity 
which  could  do  substantial  injury  to  Indi- 
viduals who  once  put  their  confidence  in  us. 


Similarly,  we  hope  to  withhold  the  detail » 
of  specific  operations  where  exposure  couli  1 
prevent  our  receipt  of  further  information  o  I 
great  value.  In  some  cases,  publication  of  th » 
fact  of  our  knowledge  of  a  situation  can  b» 
of  major  assistance  to  another  nation  lii 
deducing  how  we  must  have  learned  of  It  am  I 
shutting  us  off  from  it. 

I  might  add  that  we  do  not  censor  our  ex  • 
employees'  opinions.  We  have  cleared  severa  I 
such  books  full  of  criticism  In  which  th » 
authors  have  been  careful  not  to  reveal  our 
sources  or  operations. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  this  struggle  i  i 
that  if  we  cannot  protect  oxir  sources  anil 
methods,  friendly  foreign  officials  and  in- 
dividuals will  be  less  forthcoming  with  \n 
in  the  future,  when  it  could  be  of  critics  I 
importance  to  our  country. 

No  serious  Intelligence  professional  hai 
ever  believed  that  G«orge  Washington"  t 
maxim  could  be  replaced  by  a  variation  ot 
the  Wllsonian  approach  to  covenants,  or 
"open  intelligence  openly  arrived  at." 

Another  unique  aspect  of  American  In- 
telligence Is  our  relationship  to  Congrese. 
Some  of  my  foreign  counterparts  around  th  ( 
world  display  considerable  shock  when  the;r 
learn  that  I  appeared  In  an  open  hearlni; 
before  the  television  cameras  as  a  part  of  m;  r 
Senate  confirmation. 

Many  of  them  would  never  be  subjected  t  > 
detailed  scrutiny  by  their  parliaments,  and 
their  identities  are  frequently  unknown. 

Some  months  ago,  for  example,  two  Jour- 
nalists were  prosecuted  In  Sweden — hard!  ' 
a  closed  society — for  revealing  the  startUn ; 
fact  that  their  country  had  an  intelligencs 
service. 

In  our  country  our  intelligence  authorlt  r 
stems  from  an  act  of  Congress,  it  is  subjec; 
to  oversight  by  the  Congress,  and  it  depend  > 
upon  funds  appropriated  annually  by  Con- 
gress. 

Congress  has  provided  for  itself  a  way  or 
resolving  the  dilemma  between  the  need  fo ' 
secrecy  in  Intelligence  and  the  demands  of 
our  open  society. 

Those  Senators  and  Congressmen  desig  • 
nated  to  exercise  oversight  of  the  Central  fn  • 
telllgence  Agency  or  review  Its  budgets  ar> 
fully  informed  of  otir  activities.  Inspect  u» 
at  will,  and  are  given  detailed  and  speclfl ; 
answers   to   any   questions   they   raise. 

Other  individual  Senators  and  Congress  ■ 
men  and  other  committees  frequently  recelw  i 
the  same  intelligence  assessments  of  thu 
world  situation  as  are  provided  to  the  execu  • 
tlve  branch,  on  a  classified  basis,  but  they  ar  ! 
not  provided  the  c^eration  details  of  our  In  ■ 
telllgence  activities.  This  arrangement  waii 
established  by  Congress  and  is  of  course  sub  • 
Ject  to  change. 

My  own  position  is  that  the  method  b; ' 
which  Congress  exercises  Its  oversight  of  In 
telllgence  activity  is  a  matter  for  Congreai 
to  decide.  , 

As  a  related  aspect  of  American  intelli 
gence  in  this  open  society,  I  might  say  some' ' 
thing  about  our  relations  with  the  public 
and  the  press.  We  do  not  conduct  a  publlC' 
relations  program;  we  ar«  not  In  the  public 
information  business.  But  we  do  make  ait 
much  Information  as  possible  available  t<i 
the  news  media  and  to  the  public.  Groups  o; 
our  citizens,  including  high  school  students 
have  visited  our  facilities,  where  we  try  t<i 
respond  to  their  questions  about  the  natum 
of  American  intelligence. 

Thus  we  m  the  intelligence  profession  ar<  i 
aware  that  ours  must  be  an  intelligence  ef- 
fort conducted  on  American  principles  anc 
that  It  must  be  more  open  and  responsive  t< 
our  public  than  the  InteUlgence  activities  ol 
other  nations. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  respect  the  es- 
sential professional  requirement  embodied 
In  the  National  Security  Act  to  protect  ovu 
Intelligence  sources  and  methods.  We  wli: 
consequently  continue  to  arouse  wonder- 
ment from  some  of  our  foreign  associates  ai 
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to  our  openness,  and  concern  among  some 
American  citizens  that  we  still  must  keep 
some  information  secret,  tf  we  are  to  conduct 
an  Intelligence  effort  at  all. 

Technical  Intelligence,  the  Intellectual 
process  of  assessment,  and  our  exposure  to 
our  constitutional  authorities  and  the  public 
are  three  major  contributions  America  has 
made  to  the  intelligence  profession. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  accused,  however,  of 
concealing  the  fact  that  intelligence  still  re- 
quires clandestine  activity.  Our  tech-  iblI  in- 
telligence and  our  study  and  assessment  of 
material  openly  available  throughout  the 
world  have  certainly  revolutionized  the  In- 
telligence profession  In  the  last  twenty  years. 

But  they  have  not  removed  the  need  of 
our  national  policymakers  for  Information 
on  the  intentions  of  other  powers.  They  have 
not  removed  the  need  to  Identify  at  an  early 
stage  research  abroad  into  some  new  weapon 
which  might  threaten  the  safety  of  our  na- 
tion, so  that  we  do  not  become  aware  of  a 
new  and  overpowering  threat,  especially  from 
a  nation  not  as  open  as  ours,  too  late  to 
negotiate  about  it  or  to  protect  ourselves. 


ARMY  ACHIEVES  AUTHORIZED 
MANPOWER  STRENGTH 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  Howard 
H.  Callaway,  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
has  reported,  with  understandable 
pride,  that  the  Army  has  ended  the 
fiscal  year  1974  at  its  authorized  man- 
power strength  of  781,600  persons. 
This  is  an  achievement  which  many  had 
considered  impossible  to  attain.  It  repre- 
sents a  very  notable  effort  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  gave  direction  and 
enthusiastic  endorsement  and  which  re- 
ceived wholehearted  support  through- 
out the  Army  program.  The  Army 
should  receive  appropriate  commenda- 
tion for  an  accomplishment  which  re- 
quired dedicated  effort  at  all  levels. 

I  am  very  glad  to  submit  herewith  for 
printing  in  the  Record  a  statement  which 
has  been  issued  by  Secretary  Callaway 
on  the  accomplishment : 

Secretary  Callaway's  Statement  on 
Volunteer  Army  Success 

The  volunteer  Army  is  a  success.  Yester- 
day (30  June  1974)  the  volunteer  Army 
proved  that  it  was  a  success  by  ending  the 
ascal  year  at  783,014  compared  to  Its  au- 
thorized strength  of  781,600.  This  was 
achieved  through  a  record  of  enlistments  of 
199,525  volunteers  and  the  unusually  high 
reenllstment  of  nearly  58.000  men  and 
women.  That's  what  I  call  a  successful  volun- 
teer Army  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  It. 

The  volunteer  Army  is  a  success  by  every 
indicator.  Our  quality  is  good  and  within 
established  standards,  our  combat  readiness 
is  up,  we  are  on  target  with  strength,  and 
our  disciplinary  rate  is  within  acceptable 
limits.  These  accomplishments  are  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  volunteer  Army  does  work. 

Thanks  to  our  men  and  women  in  uniform 
and  our  civilian  employees  who  have  aU 
dedicated  themselves  to  making  the  volun- 
teer Army  a  reality,  we  have  successfully  met 
the  challenges  of  the  volunteer  Army.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  them  for  the  selfless  and  imaginative  man- 
ner in  which  they  performed  their  duties  that 
insured  our  success.  Their  performance  is 
indicative  of  the  highest  order  of  profes- 
sionalism that  has  become  the  mark  of  the 
volunteer  Army. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  thanks 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
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American  people  for  '  heir  positive  attitudes 
in  responding  to  the  need  for  maintaiiUng 
a  strong  Army  withoi  it  the  influence  of  the 
draft.  We  cannot  go  it  alone.  Our  Army  U 
a  reflection  of  what  t  ley  want  it  to  be. 

Based  on  prelimin  iry  reports  there  are 
several  features  of  ou  success  story  that  are 
of  particular  note: 

Recruiting.  The  Ai  my  recruited  approxi- 
mately 199,000  volunteers  during  the  past 
12  months.  Last  mouth  (June)  the  Army 
took  in  25,946  new  sol  diers  and  1,960  soldiers 
with  some  prior  experience;  67.1  percent  of 
the  total  June  enllsti  lents  were  high  school 
graduates  or  the  equi  'alent. 

Initial  Enlistment.  FY  74  initial  enlist- 
ments were  166,941  s  len  and  15,487  women 
as  compared  to  134,0 10  true  volunteer  men 
and  8,700  women  in  ITT  73. 

Prior  to  Service  Eallstments.  Accessions 
within  previous  Arn  ly  experience  totaled 
more  than  17,097  m<n  compared  to  14,277 
for  FY  73.  These  en  istments  represent  an 
appreciable  doUar  savings  since  they  do  not 
Inciir  the  added  expe^  of  basic  training. 

Reenllstments.  Ovet  one-quarter  of  Army 
persormel  needs  wem  filled  by  the  58,000 
soldiers  who  decided  to  stay  in  the  Army 
and  reenlisted.  This  indicates  increased  sol- 
dier satisfaction  and  avoids  significant  costs 
for  basic  and  advanc(  d  training. 

Combat  Unit  Enl  istments.  The  Army 
recruited  32.782  volu  ateers  in  the  combat 
arms,  half  of  these  w  sre  high  school  gradu- 
ates m  the  upper  met  tal  categories. 

Mental  and  Edui  atlonal  Composition. 
Within  the  overaU  aitlve  Army  we  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
than  a  year  ago  (7!  %  vs.  71.1%)  and  a 
slightly  lower  percen  age  of  the  lowest  ac- 
ceptable mental  category  (18.0%  vs  18.1%). 

Minority  Representi  tlon.  At  year  end,  the 
minority  content  of  the  active  Army  was 
about  21  percent,  of  whom  19  percent  are 
Black.  This  represent!  an  Increase  of  about 
4  percent  in  minority;  content  since  end  FY 

73.  This  Increase  is  diie  primarily  to  enlist- 
ments which  ran  27.4  percent  Black  for  FY 

74,  Indicating  that  gioup's  positive  percep- 
tion of  the  opportunities  available  In  the 
Army. 

Reserve  Componen 
ponents,  the  Natlona 
at  a  strength  of  almi 
above  the  average  pai< 
Ized.  The  US  Army 
at  a  strength  of  abo 
above  the  average 
thorlzed. 

Readiness.  The  Ar: 
Improved    from    4 
ready  shortly  before 
uary  1973  to  aU  13 
today. 

The  volunteer  AnAy  has  met  the  chal 
lenges  of  Its  first  ye^  and  has  succeeded 
Now  we  wUl  use  that  success,  that  same  drive 
and  enthusiasm  to  jace  and  overcome  the 
challenges  of  the  sec  ind  year  of  the  volun- 
teer Army. 
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In  the  Reserve  Corn- 
Guard  ended  the  year 
t  413,000  or  9  percent 
drill  strength  author- 
eserve  ended  the  year 
t  238,000  or  2  percent 

d  drill  strength  au- 


13  div 
Ariy 


readiness  posture  has 
[Visions    being    combat 
e  draft  ended  In  Jan- 
visions  ready  to  fight 


have  lost  more  than  $1  bUllon  since  beef  and 
hog  prices  broke  last  f$ll.  Our  regrets  do  not 
extend  to  having  the  t^payers  baU  the  boys 
out  of  their  financial  difficulties,  however, 
even  though  they  are  iinderstandably  argu- 
ing that  because  the  gpvernment  helped  get 
an  obligation  to  get 


GOVERNMENT  (TREDIT  GUARAN- 
TEES BAD  Precedent 


Sked  and  was  given 
his  remarks  at  this 
and  to  Include  ex- 


(Mr.   DEVINE 
permission  to  extei 
point  in  the  Recoi 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  U^.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's livestock  feeders  and  their  prob- 
lems are  discussed  in  the  June  26  Wall 
Street  Journal  under  the  caption  of 
"Hoofbeats  on  Capitol  Hill." 

I  am  submlttinsS  this  article  for  the 
thoughtful  attentioki  of  all  Members: 
HoorsEATS  ON  Cafitol  Hill 

Our  heartfelt  sympathies  go  to  the  na- 
tion's livestock  feeders  and  ranchers,  who 


o  the  above  is  that 

force  anyone  to  do 

1,  but  simply  cavised 

e  industry  last  year 

henever  the  govern- 


them  In  this  fix  it  h 
them  out. 

The  simple  answer 
the  government  dldn 
anything  against  his 
general  confusion  In 
by  freezing  beef  prices, 
ment  suspends  the  law  |3f  supply  and  demand 
In  an  Industry,  the  industry  has  to  make 
economic  Judgments  without  benefit  of  a 
price  signal.  Operating  In  the  blind,  and 
assuming  the  public  would  continue  to  In- 
crease Its  consumption  of  meat  even  at 
sharply  higher  prices,  the  livestock  feeders 
bid  the  prices  of  feeder  cattle  and  hogs  into 
the  stratosphere.  Thej  were  wrong. 

They  now  want  the  government  to  ball 
them  out  with  loan  guarantees,  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  whipped  up  an  Emergency  program  to 
that  eflect.  There  are  at  least  two  good  rea- 


jram  should  not  be 
redlt  guarantees  fur- 
>f  the  market,  on  the 
ivestment  In  feedlot 
moment  there  is  ob- 


sons  why  such  a  pra 
enacted.  One.^ls  that 
ther  cloud  theslgnals 
margin  encouraging 
operations  when  at  th 
vlously  oversupply.  Secondly,  It  would  be  a 
dangerously  bad  precadent.  Every  sector  of 
the  economy  can  now!  put  together  a  case 
that  It  has  been  harmed  by  government  in- 
terference in  the  marketplace,  and  we  would 
be  the  first  to  agree.  [But  can  the  govern- 
ment guarantee  everyone's  credit? 

The  other  hot  ideal  the  livestock  people 
have  been  pushing  la  to  relmpose  quotas 
on  meat  Imports.  "Thare  Is  simply  no  Justi- 
fication for  permitting  unlimited  meat  im- 
ports Into  our  nation  today,"  says  Iowa's  Sen. 
Richard  Clark  in  unglng  same.  Without 
realizing  how  foolish  it  sounds,  the  Senator 
also  says  "the  adminlsttratlon  can  do  more  to 
encourage  beef  expoits.  Specifically,  this 
country  can  accelerate  negotiations  with 
Canada  that  will  leaa  to  a  lifting  of  the 
Canadian  ban  on  bear  imports."  In  other 
words,  all  those  foreigners  shotild  stop  send- 
ing us  beef  and  we  hfve  to  talk  them  Into 
buying   ours. 

It  Is  unfortunate  tliat  U.S.  trading  part- 
ners have  been  restricting  meat  ImpOTts, 
giving  one  excuse  or  another.  The  real  rea- 
son Is  that  Just  as  there  are  now  hoofbeats 
on  Capitol  Hill,  livestock  Interests  the  world 
over  have  been  stampeding  their  respective 
governments  Into  protectionist,  beggar-thy- 
neighbor  policies.  The|prlce  sliimp,  after  all, 
has  been  world-wide. 

How  nice  It  would  lie  If  the  United  States 
were  In  a  position  to  express  outrage  at  these 
practices.  But  the  United  States  Itself  Is 
the  culprit.  We're  the  main  consumers  of 
beef  In  the  world;  the  world  price  rises  and 
faUs  chiefly  as  a  resultlof  supply  and  demand 
here.  During  the  last  big  price  slump  in 
livestock.  Congress  missed  the  Meat  Im- 
port Quota  Act  of  1964,  signaling  the  live- 
stock producers  abroad  that  there  was  only 
limited  access  to  the  biggest  market. 

When  supplies  tightened  and  quotas  were 
lifted  In  June  1972,  |  the  U.S.  government 
thereby  Invited  producers  abroad  to  gear  up 
again  for  this  marketi  The  price  freeze  last 
year  not  only  confusejd  the  domestic  indus- 
try, It  confounded  tfce  foreign  producers. 
How  can  we  now  blame  them  for  wanting  re- 
Uef  from  the  selfish  and  absurd  stop-and-go 
policies  of  the  U.S.  government? 

Enough  is  enough.  The  domestic  livestock 
people,  who  are  big  boys,  should  recognize 
that  government  "assistance"  is  an  Uluslon, 
that  the  Inevitable  effect  of  loan  guarantees 
or  import  quotas  is  limply  a  deepening  of 
the  curves  in  the  beef  cycle.  With  no  govern- 
ment interference  at  all,  there  would  stUl 
be  ups  and  downs  in  the  Industry.  But  It 
would  take  one  of  nature's  worst  catastro- 
phes to  trigger  a  boom  and  bust  cycle  of  the 
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kind  the  government  fashioned  these  past 
few  years. 

Instead  of  caving  In  to  the  livestock  lobby 
and  starting  the  cycle  again,  the  govern- 
ment should  emphatically  renoimce  these 
assistance  schemes.  If  it  does  so  with  enough 
conviction.  It  might  be  In  a  position  to  per- 
suade our  wary  trade  partners  that  we  can 
be  trusted.  They'd  then  have  a  better  chance 
of  resisting  the  pleas  of  their  livestock  in- 
terests and  the  nontarlfl  barriers  to  trade 
can  be  negotiated  away.  Whether  the  cow- 
boys believe  it  or  not,  the  qiUckest  way  to 
get  their  Industry  back  to  health  Is  to  get 
themselves  and  their  horses  back  on  the 
range,  or  at  least  out  of  Washington,  D.C. 


SALUTE  TO  ANDREI  SAKHAROV 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Andrei  Sak- 
harov,  the  brilliant  and  eloquent  dissi- 
dent Soviet  physicist,  is  in  the  third  day 
of  a  hunger  strike  to  dramatize  the 
struggle  for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  action  parallels  that  of  a 
group  of  nine  Soviet  Jews,  who  began  a 
similar  strike  3  days  ago  in  Minsk.  In 
Moscow,  Sakharov  reported  that  he  was 
feeling  weak  after  48  hours  without  food, 
but  was  heartened  by  the  continuing 
support  he  has  received  for  his  protest. 
I  would  like  to  join  the  chorus  of  acclaim 
for  this  brave  man.  His  hunger  strike  is 
only  the  most  recent  in  a  series  of  cou- 
rageous protests  Sakharov  has  led  or 
participated  in  for  the  cause  of  intellec- 
tual freedom  in  Russia.  He  and  Alek- 
sandr  Solzhenitsyn  have  been,  without 
question,  the  leading  spokesmen  for  the 
dissident  movement  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  timing  of  Sakharov's  protest  gives 
it  added  significance.  It  is  being  under- 
taken in  the  midst  of  an  accelerated 
campaign  to  round  up  dissidents  who 
might  participate  in  demonstrations 
during  President  Nixon's  summit  meet- 
ing in  Russia.  One  target  has  been  an 
unofiBcial  seminar  planned  by  Jewish 
scientists  who  have  lost  their  posts  sifter 
applying  for  emigration.  A  half  dozen  of 
the  scientists  have  been  jailed.  It  may  be 
that  Mr.  Nixon  is  receiving  assurances  of 
the  Soviet  government's  respect  for  the 
rights  of  dissidents.  We  can  only  hope 
that  dramatic  protests  like  Sakharov's 
will  not  allow  him  to  forget  the  gulf  be- 
tween rhetoric  and  reality  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. The  President  needs  no  clearer 
measure  of  the  commitment  of  the  So- 
viet people  to  their  own  liberty  than  the 
self-imposed  sacrifices  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov and  others  like  him. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  GOVERNMENT 
POLICY  ON  THE  DEVELOPING 
WORLD 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  prepares  tomorrow  to  vote  on 
H.R.  15465,  a  bill  providing  for  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  a  measure  which  I 
hope  the  House  will  support,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  one  of  the  enduring  myths  of 


American  political  life  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  no  longer  support  policies 
aimed  at  assisting  in  the  development 
of  the  poor  countries.  I  was,  therefore, 
very  pleased  to  read  the  chapter  entitled 
"Public  Opinion  and  Government  Policy" 
by  John  W.  Sewell  and  Charles  Paolillo 
contained  in  The  U.  S.  and  the  Develop- 
ing World:  Agenda  for  Action,  1974,  pub- 
lished recently  by  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council. 

This  chapter  points  up  quite  cogently 
the  central  fact  that  the  American  pub- 
lic has  not  become  isolationist  and  that 
Americans  do  not  want  to  withdraw  from 
active  participation  in  the  world.  They 
regard  world  hunger  and  poverty  as  very 
serious  problems  deserving  "top  priority" 
attention.  Our  fellow  coimtrymen  do  not 
see  the  solutions  to  domestic  and  inter- 
national problems  as  conflicting,  but  do 
give  precedence  to  domestic  needs  when 
asked  to  assign  first  place  to  one  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  now  becoming  apparent 
that  the  dramatic  increases  in  the  price 
of  food,  fuel,  and  fertilizer  have  severely 
disadvantaged  40  of  the  poorest  coim- 
tries,  now  grouped  in  a  new  "fourth 
world."  If  untold  numbers  of  people  are 
to  avoid  starvation  in  the  coming  months 
and.  Indeed,  if  we  are  not  to  undo  the 
world  development  effort  undertaken  in 
the  postwar  period,  there  must  be  a  re- 
newed commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Government  and  people.  The 
Overseas  Development  Council's  analysis 
indicated  that  the  American  people  will 
support  effective  policies  th?.t  help  to 
meet  the  needs  of  poor  coimtries.  It  is 
now  up  to  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  chapter  to 
which  I  have  referred : 
Public  Opinion  and  GtovERNMENT  Policy 

(By  John  W.  Sewell  and  Charles  Paolillo) 

As  the  cold  war  has  waned  and  American 
policymakers  no  longer  emphasize  the  en- 
tire less  developed  world  as  an  arena  of  com- 
petition with  the  Soviet  Union  or  China, 
U.S.  relations  with  the  developing  countries 
have  fallen  into  neglect.  Despite  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger's  acknowledgment  that 
"a  world  community  cannot  remain  divided 
between  the  permanently  rich  and  the  per- 
manently poor,"  there  has  been  a  general  de- 
cline in  U.S.  governmental  support  for  the 
development  of  the  poor  countries  in  poUcy 
decisions  and  negotiations  on  trade  and 
monetary  matters,  the  equitable  distribution 
of  food  and  energy  resources,  development 
assistance,  and  the  sharing  of  revenue  from 
the  exploitation  of  the  oceans. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  disillusionment 
and  doubt  both  in  and  outside  Washington 
concerning  our  relatlonshli>8  with  the  devel- 
oping countries  and  the  role  of  aid  In  their 
development.  Congressman  John  Brademas 
was  reflecting  a  very  widespread  impression 
when  he  said  that  "both  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  perceive  the  American 
public,  if  not  hostile  to,  certainly  not  en- 
thusiastic for,  foreign  aid." 

Many  observers  have  questioned,  however, 
whether  this  is  the  true  state  of  public  opin- 
ion or  merely  Its  Interpretation  by  those  who 
work  on  policy  matters  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Are  Americans  basically  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  concerns  of  the  poor  coun- 
tries and,  indeed,  uninterested  In  a  whole 
range  of  questions  that  concern  America's 
relations  with  the  developing  world?  Or  does 
it  merely  seem  so  from  Washington?  What, 


in  fact,  are  the  views  of  the  American  put- 
lic,  and  what  is  their  impact,  if  any,  on  go\  - 
ernment  policy? 

Although  public  opinion  may  not  always 
be  a  direct  policy  Influence  or  constrain ;, 
It  is  always  a  matter  of  some  concern  in  tb  e 
decision-making  process.  It  has  polltlcil 
force  as  long  as  the  policymaker  sees  In  It 
either  encouragement  for,  or  a  deterrent  to 
positions  he  wishes  to  take.  The  key  to  tbe 
Importance  of  public  opinion  in  the  polio  jr 
process — and  especially  in  foreign  polio  f 
formtUatlon — is  whether  or  not  the  public 
will  basically  accept,  or  strongly  oppose,  the 
actions  of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch.  Thus  any  examination  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  American  public  opinio  i 
and  American  policy  toward  developing 
countries  requires  a  look  at  both  the  vievre  c  f 
a  cross.sectlon  of  Americans  and  their  actuj  1 
Impact  on  government  policy. 

Last  year,  public  opinion  was  one  of  tb  t 
factors  that  affected  the  successful  congr«  - 
slonal  initiative  to  reform  the  bUateral  ail 
program.  The  members  of  Congress  who  too  c 
the  lead  In  this  reform  sensed  the  widesprea  I 
public  disillusionment  with  the  effectlvenes  b 
and  objectives  of  official  American  aid  pre  - 
grams,  and  they  designed  their  bill  to  locvs 
these  programs  on  the  problems  of  the  poor 
majority  within  the  developing  countries.  1 1 
this  particular  case,  the  Congress  was  respon  - 
sive  to  the  public's  negative  opinion  of  th  » 
existing  porgram.  In  the  future,  howeve  ', 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  will  als  > 
need  positive  public  support  for  the  policies 
needed  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  poc  r 
countries.  This  support  will  be  particularly 
crucial  as  Congress  deals  with  new  trad  9 
legislation,  with  the  world  food  crisis,  an  I 
with  new  programs  to  help  the  poor  coun  - 
tries  meet  the  higher  prices  they  must  pa  r 
for  Imports  of  energy  and  food. 

WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  THINKS 

In  October  1972,  the  Overseas  Developmen  t 
Council  sponsored  a  survey  to  assess  Ameri- 
can attitudes  on  governmental  as  well  s  s 
private  commitments  to  global  development , 
U.S.  foreign  aid  and  trade  policies,  budget 
priorities,  and  a  range  of  other  Issues  con- 
cerning world  poverty  and  development.' 

1.  The  results  of  this  survey  show  that 
the  American  public  has  not  become  Isola- 
tionist— that  Americans  do  not  want  to  with  • 
draw  from  active  participation  in  the  world . 
Although  Americans  lack  even  a  minimal  un  ■ 
derstanding  of  the  dimensions  of  the  gravs 
problems  facing  three  quarters  of  the  world'  > 
population,  they  express  a  strong  sympath  r 
for  the  problems  of  the  poor  abroad.  More  • 
over,  when  they  are  provided  with  Informa  ■ 
tlon  about  these  problems,  their  concern 
tends  to  increase,  and  they  show  a  greate  ■ 
willingness  to  support  actions  to  help  solvi 
them. 

2.  Americans  regard  world  hunger  and  pov 
erty  as  very  serious  problems  deserving  "to]  i 
priority"  attention,  but  give  precedence  ti  i 
domestic  poverty  needs  when  asked  to  assigi  i 
first  place  to  one  or  the  other.  They  Bho\' 
more  optimism  about  the  short-run  feaslbll 
Ity  of  alleviating  U.S.  poverty  than  povert;  ■ 
abroad.  They  also  feel  a  more  direct  respon 
slbUlty  for  dealing  with  domestic  poverty. 

3.  Americans  do  not,  however,  see  the  solu 
tlon  of  domestic  and  international  problemi 
as  conflicting.  Rather,  the  public's  views  oi 
all  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  appea 


1  For  the  questions,  detailed  results,  an< 
analysis  of  this  survey,  see  Paul  A.  Laudicina 
World  Poverty  and  Development:  Survey  o' 
American  Opinion,  Monograph  No.  8  (Wash 
Ington.  D.C:  Overseas  Development  Coun 
cU,  1973) .  This  survey,  conducted  by  Petei 
D.  Hart  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  consisted  o: 
one-hour  interviews  with  a  representatlv* 
sample  of  Americans.  To  minimize  "leading" 
respondents,  the  survey  relied  primarily  oi. 
open-ended  questions  and  avoided  the  pro 
OMi,  •ither-or,  and  multiple  choice  formats 
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to  be  governed  by  two  major  mlsperceptlons: 
a)  Most  Americans  are  unaware  of  the  true 
dimensions  of  world  poverty  as  compared 
with  domestic  poverty;  b)  Most  Americans 
also  have  an  Inflated  idea  of  how  much  the 
United  States  today  spends  on  foreign  de- 
velopment assistance,  erroneously  believing 
that  the  United  States  Is  actually  spending 
far  more  in  terms  of  relative  wealth  than 
other  rich  nations.  But  when  provided  with 
more  facts  about  the  true  situation,  many 
Americans  show  willingness  to  change  to 
favor  allocating  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
budget  for  overseas  poverty  programs. 

4.  The  survey  further  Indicates  that  cold 
war  considerations,  which  were  the  major  ra- 
tionale for  providing  assistance  to  the  poor 
countries  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  have  lost 
much  of  their  credibility.  The  reasons  for 
U.S.  foreign  development  assistance  enumer- 
ated by  those  Interviewed  were  overwhelm- 
ingly humanitarian  and  moral.  The  survey 
results  also  clearly  show  that,  as  of  the  fall 
of  1972  (when  the  survey  was  conducted), 
the  Increasing  evidence  of  U.S.  economic  In- 
terdependence with  other  countries  had  not 
yet  made  any  significant  Impression  on  the 
public  as  a  reason  for  assisting  the  poor 
countries. 

5.  Despite  these  mlsperceptlons  and  this 
lack  of  knowledge,  and  despite  the  decline  of 
the  cold  war  rationale  for  U.S.  assistance, 
more  than  two  thirds  (68  per  cent)  of  the 
public  supports  the  principle  of  the  United 
States  providing  foreign  assistance  to  the 
poor  countries,  with  only  28  per  cent  opposed. 
The  fact  that  this  support  for  the  Idea  of 
furnishing  foreign  assistance  is  not  at  present 
automatically  translatable  Into  support  for 
U.8.  official  aid  programs  Is  not  a  contradic- 
tion, but  an  expression  of  public  dissatisfac- 
tion with  these  programs  as  they  are  now 
perceived  to  operate.  The  public  Views  U.S. 
private  voluntary  assistance — which  has  in- 
creased 60  percent  over  the  past  decade — as 
a  more  reliable  form  of  assistance  than  U.S. 
government  aid.  Furthermore,  although  the 
American  public  knows  little  about  aid  pro- 
grams. It  believes  that  too  much  of  U.S.  offi- 
cial aid  Is  wasted  In  our  own  bureaticracy, 
and  that  U.S.  aid  does  not  get  to  those  who 
need  It  most  in  the  poor  countries.  Americans 
also  question  the  integrity  of  some  recipient 
governments  in  handling  aid  funds. 

6.  Even  when  given  the  opportunity  to  re- 
allocate funds  within  the  federal  budget,  a 
majority  of  those  expressing  views  (49  per 
cent)  chose  to  either  maintain  or  Increase 
the  amount  budgeted  for  foreign  economic 
assistance.  In  contrast  to  this  position  on  for- 
eign economic  assistance  to  the  poor  coun- 
tries, the  survey  results  show  that  a  majority 
(62  per  cent)  of  Americans  favor  cutting  the 
foreign  military  assistance  budget.  The  stir- 
vey  further  shows  that  one  of  every  two 
people  regards  the  U.S.  provision  of  military 
training  and  equipment  as  an  ineffective  and 
unacceptable  form  of  foreign  aid. 

7.  The  survey  shows  that  Americans  do  not 
believe  aid  should  be  used  as  a  political  tool; 
they  feel  that  those  countries  most  in  need 
of  U.S.  economic  assistance  should  be  fav- 
ored In  Its  allocation.  Public  support  is 
strongest  for  direct,  visible  programs  aimed 
at  alleviating  such  basic  problems  as  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  disease,  and  Illiteracy.  This 
conclusion  Indicates  that  the  new  bilateral 
aid  legislation  passed  last  year  emphasizes 
the  type  of  aid  most  Americans  favor. 

Because  the  public  lacked  even  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  such  Issues,  It  was  not 
possible  to  measure  attitudes  on  the  com- 
plex questions  of  global  cooperation  on  eco- 
nomic, .social,  or  environmental  Issues.  But 
the  responses  to  questions  on  trade  policy 
give  an  Indication  of  how  Americana  might 
look  at  other  Issues  of  economic  Interde- 
pendence. The  main  reason  choeen  by  re- 
spondents for  favoring  freer  trade  with  the 
poor  countries  was  that  trade  helps  the  de- 
velopment of  these  coimtrles.   Thus,   trade 


preferences  for  the  ioor  countries  would 
meet  v^th  genuine  public  approval,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  tjie  survey.  Two  out  of 
three  Americans  woul4  favor  a  more  liberal 
U.S.  trade  policy  wtlU  developing  countries 
If  American  workers  ai^ersely  affected  by  Im- 
ports were  protected  iagalnst  financial  loss 
and  retrained  for  as  t  good  or  better  Jobs. 
These  results  Indicate  that  Americans  wotild 
support  measures  hel|^ful  to  poor  countries 
If  they  saw  their  own  tvell-belng  linked  with 
the  development  of  tpose  coimtrles  and  if 
the  Interests  of  the  poor  abroad  were  under- 
stood as  not  confilctlnt  with  domestic  needs. 

WHY   DOES  PtTBLIC  OlCmON  LACK  IMPACT? 

If  the  results  of  thj  survey  accurately  re- 
flect the  feelings  of  a  majority  of  Americans 
concerning  the  problems  of  the  poor  coun- 
tries, why  have  these  sympathetic  Americans 
not  mobilized  themselves  for  political  action 
aimed  at  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch? 
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ership  for  global  development.  But  today 
they  have  virtually  ceajsed  to  be  important 
supporters  of  development  aid,  partly  be- 
cause of  Vietnam,  but  also  because  they  now 
give  primary  Importance  to  problems  of 
domestic  poverty.  American  trade  unions 
also  have  changed  their  iposltlons  on  an  Issue 
of  great  Importance  fos  the  development  of 
poor  countries;  once  ^i^ong  supporters  of 
free  trade,  many  are  npw  pressing  for  pro- 
tectionist trade  legislation  and  for  measiires 
designed  to  restrict  the  loverseas  Investments 
of  multinational  corporations.  Much  of  the 
fear  of  free  trade  and  investment  prevalent 
among  \inion  leaders  arises  from  their  per- 
ception of  the  threat  to  American  Jobs  from 
Imports  from  the  "cheap  labor"  areas  of  the 
world,  primarily  the  poor  countries. 

As  a  result  of  these  lactors,  the  views  of 
the  private  organlzatlois  that  used  to  form 
the  backbone  of  non-gpvernmental  support 
for  overseas  development  In  the  form  of  aid 
has  changed  drastically]  It  is  nov/  quite  clear 
that  the  old  coalition  of  private  groups  can- 
not be  restirrected  without  an  entirely  new 
effort  based  on  a  reco^ltlon  of  their  fun- 
damental reservations. 

The  Washington  Perspective:  An 
Imperfect  Mirror 

The  disaffection  rampant  among  those  who 
formerly  constituted  al  development  coali- 
tion has  reinforced  the  pew  of  many  policy- 
makers in  Washington^  that  the  public  Is 
hostile,  or  at  least  apatietlc,  toward  govern- 
ment programs  to  help  [the  poor  countries — 
and  especially  toward  all  forms  of  foreign 
assistance.  This  belief  li  certainly  one  major 
reason  why  government  interest  in  main- 
taining or  expanding  iuch  programs  Is  so 
low.  And  with  the  wa:Jlng  of  the  cold  war, 
few  people  in  Washington  see  any  major 
foreign  policy  reason  fpr  helping  the  poor 
countries. 

As  a  result,  official 
manltarlan  assistance  fibm  the  United  States 
has  been  decreasing  f^r  a  decade.  Indeed 
the  foreign  aid  debate 
of  Pauline."  The  legisl 
peril  and  frequently 
destruction  only  by  thi  most  extraordinary 
feats.  The  U.S.  share  of  the  total  contribu- 
tions to  multilateral  aid  agencies  has  been 
falling,  and  the  Unltef  States  Is  seriously 
behind  In  meeting  its 
contribution  to  the  ne: 
has  been  disapproved 

by  the  House.  In  monetkry  and  trade  reform 
as  well,  the  United  Stal«s  has  been  laggmg 
behind  others  in  decisions  that  would  assist 
the  development  of  the  poor  countries.  In 
fact,  aside  from  specific  areas  of  direct  se- 
curity interest,  such  as  Indochina  and  the 
Middle  East,  what  happens  in  the  poor  coun 
tries  of  the  world  seec^s  to  play  little  role 
In  U.S.  foreign  policy 

It  Is  true,  of  coiu-se.lthat  for  all  Its  tra- 
vails— and  they  have  been  considerable — for 
elgn  economic  aid  has  I  been  supported,  al- 
beit grudgingly,  at  muljtlbllllon-dollar  levels 
by  every  administration  and  every  Congress 
since  the  end  of  WorM  War  n.  This  fact 
alone  seems  to  be  evldmce  that,  at  least  on 
balance,  policymakers  agree  with  the  pub- 
lic that  US.  developzment  assistance  pro- 
grams should  be  continued.  Nevertheless, 
there  appears  to  be  a  substantial  discrepancy 
between  the  public's  tmslcally  positive  and 
sympathetic  response  ito  the  problems  of 
world  poverty  and  development,  as  indicated 
by  the  ODC-sponsored  survey,  and  the  reluc- 
tant and  generally  decll»ilng  response  of  pol- 
icymakers to  those  sam^  problems. 

Why  should  there  be 
Why  should  it  be  so 
public  opinion  into  government  policy?  Part 
of  the  answer  lies  in  Ihe  nature  of  public 
opinion  and  how  it  rtaches  policymakers, 
and  part  lies  in  the  w4y  government  policy 
is  made. 

One  reason  for  the  dicrepancy  Is  that  the 
way  the  Issues  are  pres«  nted  to  the  pubUo  in 
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a  survey  is  not  normally  the  way  they  are 
presented  to  policymakers  for  decision.  Is- 
sues frequently  reach  policymakers  in  forms 
which  obscure  their  Impact  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poor  countries.  Members  of  Con- 
gress generally  vote  not  on  abstract  ques- 
tions, but  on  complex  and  imperfect  propos- 
als which  seldom  lend  themselves  to  clear-cut 
choices.  Moreover,  decisions  often  affect  sev- 
eral disparate  issues  at  the  same  time.  Thus, 
It  Is  entirely  possible  for  a  member  basically 
sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  the  poor 
countries  to  vote  against  a  foreign  aid  bill 
because  he  believes,  for  example,  that  the 
kind  of  development  aid  proposed  will  not 
be  effective  in  helping  solve  those  problems, 
or  because  he  cannot  support  the  military 
assistance  Included  in  the  same  bill. 

A  decision  in  the  trade  field  Is  liable  to  be 
equally  complex.  In  the  ODC-sponsored  sur- 
vey, many  more  respondents  said  they  would 
favor  freer  trade  with  the  poor  countries  if 
they  could  take  it  for  granted  that  Ameri- 
can workers  would  be  totally  protected  from 
the  adverse  consequences  of  more  cheap  im- 
ports. But  members  of  Congress  have  no  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  or  against  freer  trade  in 
a  bill  that  provides  total  worker  protection; 
more  likely,  they  must  decide  whether  to 
vote  for  or  against  freer  trade  with  develop- 
ing countries  under  a  system  of  partial  pro- 
tection for  affected  workers  and  industries. 
They  then  must  decide  if  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection Is  sufficient — a  quite  different  ques- 
tion from  the  question  posed  in  the  survey. 
The  influence  of  public  opinion 

Public  opinion  on  world  poverty  and  de- 
velopment is  relatively  passive.  Most  people 
simply  do  not  spend  much  time  thlnkmg 
about  overseas  development  without  a  stimu- 
lus. Of  course,  the  same  can  be  said  of  most 
public  policy  Issues,  whether  foreign  or  do- 
mestic. The  main  exceptions  are  issues  with 
such  high  visibility  that  they  engender  spon- 
taneous reaction  and  Issues  on  which  inter- 
ested groups  seek  to  create  a  constituency. 
(The  experience  of  organizations  supporting 
family  planning  is  an  interesting  example. 
Despite  the  general  negative  feeling  toward 
development  assistance,  the  Congress  never 
has  failed  to  provide  substantial  amounts  for 
family  planning  programs.)  With  no  ground- 
swell  of  public  sentiment  on  most  Issues  In- 
volving the  poor  countries,  the  best  a  member 
of  Congress  can  do  is  try  to  get  some  frag- 
mentary indication  from  letters,  press  stories, 
questionnaires,  or  Just  a  general  sense  of 
public  opinion.  The  opinions  pollc3maakers 
attribute  to  the  public  In  the  absence  of  any 
clear  signals  may  often  be  on  the  mark,  but 
correct  or  not.  It  Is  the  policymaker's  belief 
about  public  opinion  that  is  taken  into  ac- 
count as  decisions  are  made. 

Knowing  that  the  public  Is  badly  informed 
on  these  Issues,  policymakers  sometimes  de- 
cide Issues  based  on  how  they  think  their 
constitutents  would  decide  if  they  had  the 
same  knowledge  and  experience.  In  so  domg, 
policymakers  can  be  accused  of  paternalism, 
but  they  can  also  be  credited  with  Insight 
and  leadership.  Thus,  congressional  and  exec- 
utive views  on  U.S.  economic  aid  programs 
have  been  influenced,  by  such  factors  as  the 
decision  makers'  perceptions  of  U.S.  interests 
In  poor  countries  based  on  reasons  of  se- 
curity or  Interdependence;  fear  of  over-In- 
volvement in  other  countries'  affairs;  or  fa- 
miliarity with  how  both  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral aid  programs  are  actually  adminis- 
tered— all  of  which  are  important  factors 
that,  at  best,  play  a  marginal  role  In  the 
public's  opinion  of  aid. 

A  third  reason  for  dilution  of  public  opin- 
ion Is  that  while  a  survey  Is  taken  in  a 
neutral  context,  government  action,  of 
course.  Is  taken  in  a  political  context.  Re- 
gardless of  what  a  member  of  Congress  be- 
lieves his  constituents  feel  about  a  particular 
issue,  he  may  also  try  to  assess  the  possibUlty 
that  his  position  on  the  Issue  will  be  dis- 
torted through  simplification,  slopplness,  or 


sensationalism,  thereby  giving  his  opponents 
an  opportunity  to  present  his  position  in  a 
way  that  might  cost  him  constituent  sup- 
port. Whatever  his  own  opinion,  he  may  feel 
unable  to  support  the  U.S.  development  as- 
sistance program  for  fear  of  bemg  accused 
of  voting  for  "foreign  handouts"  while  his 
own  district  cannot  get  funds  for  medical 
care  or  education. 

Yet  another  reason  is  that  policymakers 
tend  to  view  the  public  not  as  an  undif- 
ferentiated mass,  but  as  a  ntimber  of  differ- 
ent groups.  On  any  issue  they  generally  do 
not  ask  "What  does  the  public  think?"  but 
rather,  "What  are  the  views  of  btislness, 
labor,  minorities,  the  young,  the  old,  the 
fanners,  the  miners,  the  liberals,  the  con- 
servatives, the  rich,  the  poor?"  Moreover, 
whatever  signals  policymakers  actually  re- 
ceive from  the  public  are  likely  to  come  from 
either  organized  groups  or  vrell-deflned  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  Each  of  these  "spe- 
cial publics"  can  make  its  views  known  In 
ways  the  "general  public"  cannot. 

A  policymaker  generally  assesses  any 
group's  views  according  to  the  group's  im- 
portance to  him,  as  well  as  according  to  his 
assessment  of  the  particular  Issue's  actual 
Importance  to  the  group.  Those  whose  polit- 
ical support  is  essential  out  uncertain  carry 
greater  weight  than  those  whose  support  can 
be  taken  for  granted,  and  those  whose  sup- 
port is  unattainable  are  often  disregarded. 

In  the  case  of  development  aid,  many  of 
the  organized  groups  that  make  their  views 
known  are  relatively  narrowly  based  (e.g.,  the 
population  control  lobby  or  the  supporters 
of  UNICEP).  But  since  they  support  their 
various  causes  with  exi>ertlse  and  single- 
minded  dedication,  they  can  be  very  effective 
in  their  specific  areas.  Other  groups,  such  as 
labor  unions,  are  basically  interested  In  other 
Issues,  and  their  expressions  of  support  for 
development  aid  (while  of  some  symbolic 
importance)  are  often  treated  as  pro  forma 
(which  they  generally  are).  In  short,  the 
public  opinion  of  a  carefully  balanced  cross 
section  of  the  population  is  generally  not  the 
public  opinion  the  poUcjrmaker  sees  or  reacts 
to. 

Influences  other  than  public  opinion 
But  perhaps  the  major  reason  for  the  dis- 
crepancy between  public  opinion  and  gov- 
ernment action  is  that  on  world  poverty  and 
development  issues,  public  opinion  Is  not  the 
main  Influence  on  decisions  taken  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch.  Another  In- 
fluence is  the  substance  of  the  decision  Itself. 
Even  those  who  must  seek  re-election  make 
decisions  much  of  the  time  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  think  Is  the  best  thing  to  do — ^re- 
gardless of  whether  the  public  has  expressed 
an  opinion.  In  the  case  of  overseas  develop- 
ment, as  on  other  issues,  the  strength  of  a 
policymaker's  own  knowledge  and  opinion 
tends  to  guide  his  decision. 

However,  public  opinion  and  the  perceived 
merits  of  the  issue  do  not  exhaust  the  in> 
fluences  on  government  action.  All  policy- 
makers to  some  extent  react  to  other  factors. 
And  this  tendency  Is  normally  greatest  in  a 
situation  where  the  policymaker  not  only  has 
received  no  clear  signal  from  the  public,  but 
has  no  strong  views  of  his  own — a  situation 
which  generally  prevails  on  development  is- 
sues among  most  members  of  Congress  (as 
well  as  among  some  policymakers  in  the 
Executive  Branch). 

On  the  single  issue  of  development  aid  leg- 
islation, for  example,  the  policymaker  In  the 
Executive  Branch  considers  many  factors — 
bureaucratic  pressures,  the  acceptability  of 
the  proposal  to  Congress,  the  pressure  of 
time,  how  the  proposal  will  be  received  in 
other  countries,  the  virtues  or  drawbacks  of 
the  proposal  as  a  precedent  for  legislation 
in  other  areas,  whether  the  legislation  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  foreign  pol- 
icy goals  other  than  development,  whether 
the  levels  are  consistent  with  total  U.S.  budg- 
et guldeimes  and  a  great  many  other  mat- 


ters— all  in  addition  to  his  own  view  and  his 
understanding  of  the  public's  view  on  the 
substantive  merits  of  the  issue.  Often  the 
total  weight  of  these  other  factors  is  at  least 
as  great  as  the  weight  of  sulistance  and  public 
opinion  combtoed. 

Similar  considerations  crowd  in  upon  the 
member  of  Congress,  perhaps  even  more 
Intensely.  His  decisions  are  Influenced  by  the 
other  Issues  that  so  often  are  included  in 
foreign  aid  bills,  for  example,  by  end-the-war 
amendments  or  antl-lmpoundment  amend- 
ments. The  position  of  a  member  of  Congress 
on  development  aid  to  other  countries  may 
be  partly  designed  to  pressure  the  Executive 
Branch  on  some  other  Issue,  such  as  the  re 
ductlon  of  defense  expenditures  or  the  in- 
crease of  funds  for  domestic  programs.  He 
may  be  heavily  Influenced  by  the  state  of 
relations  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress,  or  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
presidential  leadership.  He  may  cast  his  vote 
with  the  committee  chairman  who  Is  man- 
aging the  bill — simply  because  he  Is  a  com 
mittee  chairman  himself  and  has  a  stake  in 
the  committee  system.  He  may  vote  on  the 
ba?ls  of  friendship  or  respect  for  his  col 
leagues  who  have  taken  strong  positions.  Or 
he  may  vote  with  the  leadership  of  his  party 
because  he  does  not  know  what  else  to  do. 
The  variations  are  endless. 

IXCREASmC  vs.  SUPPORT  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

In  these  circumstances,  how  can  public 
opinion  be  brought  to  bear  more  effectively 
on  government  policy?  Clearly  policymakers 
cannot  be  governed  solely  by  the  results  ol 
a  public  opinion  survey.  And  as  we  have  seen 
the  general  public  lacks  knowledge  abov.t  al- 
most every  aspect  of  world  poverty  and  de- 
velopment. It  theieforc  even  may  be  valid 
to  ask  whether  a  public  that  knows  remark- 
ably little  about  the  Issues  should  exert  more 
influence  on  policymakers  than  It  already 
does.  The  answer  Is  not  simple.  Public  opln 
Ion  should  not  be  blindly  followed  when  it 
Is  111  Informed;  but  neither  can  it  be  ignored 
when  it  shows  a  basic  concern  and  sympathy 
for  the  problems  of  the  de%'eloplng  countries 
Are  there  ways  of  getting  more  knowledge  to 
the  public  and  then  bringing  the  publics 
more  Informed  views  to  bear  on  the  policy 
makers?  Can  the  discrepancy  between  public 
opinion  and  government  policy  be  lessened? 

Any  answers  to  these  questions  lie,  as  they 
always  have,  with  those  Individuals  and 
groups  desiring  to  make  U.S.  policies  more 
responsive  to  the  development  needs  of  the 
poor  countries.  A  number  of  steps  can  be 
taken  to  mobilize  the  strong  basic  sympathy 
for  development  efforts  that  eirtsts  in  this 
country.  Some  require  major  changes  In  the 
political  and  legislative  handling  of  these  is- 
sues. Others  call  for  a  renewed  motivation 
on  the  part  of  those  in  positions  of  leader- 
ship— whether  In  Congress,  the  Executive 
Branch,  or  private  organizations. 

NEEDED :  A  NEW  RATIONALE,  AN  KFTECTIVE 
PROGRAM,  AND  A  RALLYING  POINT 

First,  the  results  of  the  survey  underline 
the  need  to  articulate  and  disseminate  a 
new  coherent  rationale  to  explam  why  the 
United  States  should  help  the  poor  countries 
with  their  development  problems.  At  the 
moment,  the  public  believes  that  prograoxu 
for  this  purpose  are  Justified  by  moral  and 
humanitarian  considerations.  But  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether  this  humanitarlaa 
motivation  is  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  pressures  of  domestic  priorities  and  pa 
rochlal  nationalism. 

What  clearly  is  needed  Is  a  new  agree 
ment  on  the  goals  of  American  foreign 
policy.  In  the  years  following  World  War  II, 
most  Americans  agreed  with  the  twta  objec 
tlves  of  establishing  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power  and  blunting  communist  ex- 
pansionism. Nearly  three  decades  later,  aa 
the  result  of  the  Impact  of  the  Indochina 
war  and  our  own  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems, this  consensus  has  evaporated.  HoW' 
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ever,  there  Is  a  new  set  of  reasons,  dealt  with 
In  other  chapters  of  this  report,  for  assign- 
ing to  the  developing  countries  an  Important 
role   In   American   foreign  policy.   The   fact 
that  rich  and  poor  countries  depend  on  each 
other  and  that  this  Interdependence  Is  In- 
creasing every  year  Is  a  powerful  self-inter- 
est reason   for  helping  poor   countries   de- 
velop. The  Importance  of  the  survey  of  pub- 
lic opinion  summarized  In  this  chapter  Is 
that  It  uncovers  the  American  public's  basic 
humanitarian  concern  with  the  problems  of 
the  poor  countries.  If  Americans  also  come 
to  recognize  that  they  have  a  real  and  Im- 
portant stake  In  helping  the  poor  countries 
solve  many   problems  of  common   concern, 
their  already  strong  sympathy  can  be  more 
directly  translated  into  effective  public  sup- 
port for  policies  to  alleviate  global  poverty. 
But  the  sine  qua  non  of  renewed  support 
for  American  development  policy  Is  an  effec- 
tive package  of  development  policies — par- 
ticularly a  development  assistance  program 
that    will    be   acceptable    to   a   majority   of 
Americans.   As  discussed   earlier,   the  ODC- 
sponsored    survey    showed    that    the    basic 
American  sympathy  for  the  problems  of  the 
developing  countries  Is  not  the  same  as  sup- 
port for  U.S.  government  aid  programs.  Most 
Americans  do  not  understand  the  purposes 
and  operation  of  U.S.  development  aid  pro- 
grams, and  many  believe  that  a  lot  of  aid 
Is  wasted  In  our  own  bureaucracy  or  absorbed 
by  elites  In  the  developing  countries.  There- 
fore,   the   first   step    toward   attracting   in- 
creased public  support  Is  to  ensure  that  the 
alms  of  our  aid  programs  do  not  conflict 
with   the   public's  priorities  and  that  they 
are  clearly  understood  by  the  public  to  be 
effective  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
poor  abroad.  The  new  development  aid  legis- 
lation  passed  last   year — which   focuses  ex- 
plicitly on  agriculture,  education,  health,  and 
population    control,   and   which   supports   a 
new    approach    to    development    aimed    at 
reaching  the  poor  directly— should  enhance 
the   acceptability   and   effectiveness  of  US 
development  aid.  But  if  the  new  approach 
Is  to  win  support,  the  public  must  be  made 
more  aware   of  the   new  program  and  the 
progress  of  its  Implementation. 

The  mobilization  of  public  opinion  In  sup- 
port of  the  development  of  the  poor  countries 
Is  further  complicated  by  the  lack  of  a 
single,  clear-cut  policy  measure  around  which 
public  support  might  be  rallied.  The  tradi- 
tional vehicle  for  the  mobilization  of  support 
has  been  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
However,  the  foreign  aid  bill  Is  a  particularly 
ill  suited  measure  for  this  purpose— largely 
because  it  combines  development  aid  with 
military  aid  and  a  number  of  other  contro- 
versial programs,  such  as  police  assistance 
and  aid  to  Indochina. 

Therefore  the  first  step  should  be  to  split 
the  development  aid  and  mUltary  aid  au- 
thorizations. Legislative  separation  of  the 
two  has  been  proposed  for  many  years.  But 
although  the  Senate  has  passed  separate 
bills,  the  House  so  far  has  always  passed  a 
combined  bill,  and  the  split  has  never  been 
made  In  the  final  version  of  the  legislation 
The  House's  traditional  position  against  the 
split  Is  based  both  on  a  fear  that  economic 
aid  legislation  cannot  attract  sufficient  House 
votes  unless  It  Is  linked  with  military  aid 
and  on  potential  problems  of  committee 
Jurisdiction  over  a  separate  military  aid  bUl. 
But  key  House  members  assured  senators 
In  last  year's  foreign  aid  debate  that  they 
were  prepared  to  drop  their  opposition  to 
separate  bills  next  year. 

What  other  measures  can  be  taken?  It  la 
ImporUnt  that  the  federal  government  begin 
to  treat  all  development-related  measures  In 
a  coordinated  way.  Development  aid,  trade 
and  monetary  policy,  private  Investment, 
energy,  food,  ocean  resources,  environment, 
and  other  fields,  all  profoundly  affect  the 
poor  countries.  The  new  development  assist- 
ance legislation  recognizes  these  Interrela- 
tionships  In   calling   for   the   bead  of   the 


Agency  for  Intern  itlonal  Development  to 
chair  an  Inter-agency  committee  to  coordi- 
nate all  U.S.  policiiis  and  programs  related 
to  the  development  of  the  poor  countries.  It 
also  requires  the  Ex(  cutlve  Branch  to  submit 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  actions 
affecting  overseas  development.  This  report 
could  be  turned  Into  a  powerful  device  to 
focus  attention  on  American  policy  toward 
tjie  poor  countries- -Just  as  the  widely  pub- 
licized reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
were  so  effectively  used  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  minorities  in  this 
country. 

The  Congress  sho  ild  make  a  similar  effort 
to  deal  with  develop  nent-related  measures  as 
a  whole.  At  the  t^  iry  least,  the  Executive 
Branch  report  shoul  1  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings by  the  House  Pbrelgn  Affairs  and  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  C*)mmlttees  or,  indeed,  by 
a  Joint  committee.  T  ae  report  should  serve  as 
the  basis  for  a  thon  lugh  review  by  the  Con- 
gress each  year  of  t  le  range  of  U.S.  policies 
toward  the  developl  ig  countries.  Such  a  re- 
view could  be  part  o :  the  congressional  effort 
to  strengthen  its  ro  e  in  the  making  of  for- 
eign policy. 
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sector — particularly  the  media,  churches, 
educators,  and  voluntary  organizations. 
The  media 
The  mass  media  tear  a  great  deal  of  re- 
sponslblllty  in  such  an  effort.  Most  Amer- 
icans get  their  info-matlon  on  foreign  af- 
fairs from  television,  radio,  or  newspapers. 
Yet  the  amount  of  coverage  devoted  to  the 
three  quarters  of  the  world's  people  living  m 
the  developing  count  rles  is  so  small  as  to  be 
almost  insignificant.  Thus  In  early  1973,  for 
example,  it  was  Imp  Msible  to  convince  the 
head  of  a  major  Was  lilngton  television  nevre 
bureau  that  this  coui  itry  would  be  facing  an 
energy  crisis.  It  Is  Inaeed  dlfflcut  to  treat  the 
complex  interrelationships  between  the  rich 
and  poor  countries  lij  the  evening  news  for- 
mat. Yet  these  questions  are  seldom  treated 
even  In  documentary  ^orm  or  on  weekly  news 
and  panel  programs  ^n  either  commercial  or 
public  television.  Newspapers  exhibit  a  simi- 
lar lack  of  Interest.  Eten  major  American  pa- 
pers still  assign  only  one  person  to  cover  all 
of  Africa  and  one  toj  report  on  all  of  Latin 
America,  while  most  papers  have  no  reporters 
ovMseas  at  all.  The  of  portunlty  for  extensive 
or  sophisticated  analysis  of  the  progress  and 
problems  of  the  dev^oplng  areas  is  severely 
limited  when  Journalists  operate  under  such 
handicaps. 

Those  who  are  intiested  In  U.S.  relations 
with  the  poor  countjfles  must  look  for  ways 
to  work  with  the  media  on  these  issues.  Since 
development  Issues  are  complex  and  often 
seem  abstract  when  (Jiscussed  by  specialists, 
periodic  briefings  and  publications  meant  for 
opinion  leaders  who  jare  not  experts  In  the 
field  can  be  Invaluable.  The  Interests  of  the 
poor  countries  also  iKed  to  be  expressed  In 
relation  to  Issues  of  Immediate  public  con- 
cern If  they  are  to  be|  Judged  newsworthy  by 
the  press.  (Thus,  fo^  example,  a  relatively 
minor  information  effort  in  1973  helped 
American  Journalists  to  become  more  aware 
of  the  Implications  or  the  world  food  situa- 
tion and  resulted  in  i  ome  serious  discussion 
of  these  Issues  In  the  p  ress.) 

The  i  chools 

Educators  al.so  ha^e  a  responsibility  for 
Increasing  public  kno  vledge  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  couitries.  Most  Americans 
are  "socialized"  In  th>  school  system.  More- 
over, the  schools  reaih  a  vast  majority  of 
Americans  in  a  sltuitlon  where  they  are 
highly  receptive  to  nnw  knowledge.  Yet  our 
educational  system  nc  w  pays  scant  attention 
to  the  developing  countries;  a  survey  con- 
ducted In  1968  showea  that  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  one  mllUo:  i  studying  to  be  teach- 
ers were  exposed  to  1;  iternatlonal  issues,  let 
alone  development  Iss  les. 

What  can  be  done?  ^Irst,  educational  lead- 
ers, at  the  local,  stale,  and  national  levels 
must  be  persuaded  ot  the  Importance  of 
these  Issues  so  that  tl  ey  receive  more  atten- 
tion in  our  schools.  Second,  organizations 
concerned  with  development — whether  pri- 
vate, governmental,  (r  international — must 
provide  up-to-date  Information  in  a  form 
usable  by  teachers.'  F  nally,  both  the  federal 
government  and  private  foundations  must 
take  the  Initiative  Ir  sponsoring  and  sup- 
porting creative  progi  ams  of  In-service  and 
pre-service  training,  is  well  as  In  providing 
funds  to  bring  new  i  materials  and  methods 
to  the  classroom,  to  scquaint  both  teachers 
and  students  with  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  cooperation  in  iin  Increasingly  inter- 
dependent world. 

The  cl  urches 
Organized  religious  groups  also  bear  a 
major  responsibility  for  educating  their 
members  on  the  dimei  sions  of  world  poverty. 
The  results  of  *.he  ODC-sponsored  survey 
point  up  the  anomaly  that  while  the  strong 
sympathy  of  America:  a  toward  the  develop- 
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Ing  countries  is  based  on  moral  and  hu- 
manitarian concerns,  religious  groups  have 
a  minimal  impact  on  public  opinion  on  de- 
velopment Issues.  Yet  several  factors  enable 
religious  groups  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  development  education.  Collectively,  they 
constitute  the  largest  single  group  that  lays 
claims  to  the  moral  element  in  public  policy, 
and  they  reach  great  numbers  of  Americans, 
including  many  In  positions  of  public  power, 
or  a  regular  basis. 

What  can  be  done  by  Interested  religious 
leaders?  First,  education  on  specific  develop- 
ment Issues  should  be  made  an  Integral  part 
of  church  programs,  particularly  those  which 
raise  money  for  activities  In  the  developing 
countries.  Second,  church  leaders  must  be 
willing  to  speak  out  on  U.S.  policy  concern- 
ing the  developing  covmtrles.  Finally,  the 
churches  should  use  their  existing  channels 
to  Impress  upon  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  the  pressing  needs  of  the  developing 
countries  and  their  importance  to  the  United 
States. 

Voluntary  agencies 

Organizations  such  as  CARE,  Catholic  Re- 
lief Services,  Church  World  Service,  and 
other  voluntary  groups  also  can  use  their 
existing  programs  to  Increase  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  Americans  on  develop- 
ment Issues.  Voluntary  agencies  now  raise 
several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  for 
use  in  their  overseas  programs,  largely  on 
the  basis  of  appeals  to  American  sympathy 
for  the  plight  of  the  poor.  If  these  organiza- 
tions were  to  devote  to  programs  of  develop- 
ment education  some  small  percentage  (say 
1  per  cent)  of  the  money  raised  each  year, 
the  Impact  would  be  considerable.  Such  an 
effort  might  not  only  Increase  American  un- 
derstanding of  development  Issues,  but  also 
attract  financial  support  for  development. 

A   NEW   COALITION   FOR   DEVELOPMENT 

But  more  than  education  is  required.  For 
even  if  the  American  people  acquire  greater 
knowledge  and  sophistication  about  world 
poverty  and  the  importance  of  the  develop- 
ment effort  to  them,  their  enthusiasm  for 
political  action  on  a  long  range  problem  with 
no  visible  impact  on  their  dally  lives  will 
still  be  weaker  than  on  matters  which  touch 
them  more  Immediately  and  dh-ectly.  While 
education  on  development  Issues  may  be  a 
good  in  and  of  Itself,  unless  it  is  translated 
Into  organized  public  support,  it  will  have 
no  impact  on  U.S.  government  policies. 

The  existing  private  organizations  which 
have  an  Interest  In  U.S.  relations  with  the 
poor  countries  need  to  rejuvenated.  The  tra- 
ditional foreign  affairs  constituency  in  the 
United  States  has  largely  vanished.  Instead 
of  the  single  "development  community" 
that  existed  in  the  postwar  period,  there  now 
are  many  autonomous,  but  sometimes  over- 
lapping, groups  with  an  active  or  potential 
interest  In  overseas  development.  These  in- 
clude not  only  long-standing  and  very  active 
supporters  such  as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  but  also  new  organizations — some 
composed  of  youth,  others  dealing  with  is- 
sues of  social  justice,  the  environment,  or 
population.  The  business  community,  which 
has  an  Increasing  economic  stake  In  the  de- 
veloping countries,  must  also  assume  an  ac- 
tive role  in  supporting  public  education.  The 
new.  Interested  public  is  fragmented,  and 
most  organizations  are  not  even  in  contact 
with  one  another,  let  alone  nationally  coordi- 
nated. National  organizations  Increasingly 
are  finding  that  they  must  follow,  not  lead, 
their  local  membership.  In  addition,  the  ac- 
tivity and  vitality  of  the  organizations  at  the 
local  level  vary  widely  among  cities  and  re- 
gions. Those  groups  and  IndividuaU  inter- 
ested In  America's  relationships  with  the  de- 
veloping countries  therefore  need  as  a  first 
step  to  take  a  hard  look  at  existing  organi- 
zations and  consider  the  kinds  of  networks 
necessary  to  educate  and  mobilize  public 
opinion  to  deal  with  the  changing  foreign 
policy  issues  and  problems  of  the  years  ahead. 
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There  Is  also  a  need  to  develop  new  ways 
of  mobilizing  public  support  by  Involving 
Individuals  in  programs  for  development.  A 
campaign  based  on  the  world  food  situation, 
for  Instance,  could  capitalize  on  American 
concern  for  those  In  need  to  help  establish 
a  world  system  of  food  reserves  and  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  Increase  agricultural  produc- 
tion within  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves. Such  a  campaign  might  also  link 
groups  traditionally  concerned  with  htinger 
and  malnutrition  overseas  with  those  con- 
cerned with  the  same  Issues  in  the  United 
States. 

Increasing  pubUc  support  for  develop- 
ment— Itself  a  Herculean  task — cannot  en- 
sure that  the  right  decisions  will  be  taken. 
A  new  attempt  must  be  made  to  strengthen 
the  abUlty  of  existing— or  new— organiza- 
tions to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on  pol- 
icymakers. The  dlfHctUt  option  confronting 
organizations  Is  whether  or  not  to  relinquish 
tax-exempt  status  In  order  to  Influence  the 
legislative  process  more  directly. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus  a  two-pronged  campaign  Is  needed. 
As  other  chapters  of  this  report  Indicate,  the 
U.S.  government  wUl  be  making  decisions 
in  the  near  fut-ore  that  may  have  a  profound 
impact  on  international  relations  for  some 
time  to  come.  Urgent  attention  therefore 
must  be  devoted  directly  to  policymakers 
themselves — to  encourage  them  to  become 
better  informed  about  world  poverty  and 
development  and  to  persuade  more  of  them 
that  the  welfare  of  us  all  ultimately  depends 
on  solving  the  problems  of  the  poor  abroad. 
Such  efforts  are  needed  to  sustain  American 
participation  in  global  development  in  the 
short  run. 

But  the  long-range  task  of  educating  and 
mobilizing  the  public  also  must  be  started. 
Americans  know  little  of  the  dally  misery 
facing  three  quarters  of  the  world's  people; 
they  know  even  less  about  how  vital  the 
developing  countries  may  be  to  our  own  well- 
being.  The  schools,  the  communications 
media,  the  churches,  the  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, and  policymakers  themselves,  all 
bear  a  special  responsibility  to  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  helping  Americans  understand 
the  fast-changing  world  we  will  be  living 
in  during  the  next  decades. 

Clearly  no  attempt  to  create  an  informed 
public  opinion  or  to  renew  support  for  a 
greater  U.S.  contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  poor  countries  vrtll  be  easy.  But  If 
successful.  It  could  become  a  slgnlflcant  and 
constructive  Influence  on  government  pol- 
icy, outweighing  many  of  the  extraneous 
factors  that  now  too  often  shape  decisions. 
The  effort  should  be  made.  For  government 
policy  based  on  the  support  of  the  pecmle 
is  more  likely  to  be  not  only  the  best  but 
also  the  most  enduring  kind  of  policy. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
in  the  Record  a  statement  regarding  six 
recorded  votes  I  missed  recently  and  an 
indication  of  how  I  would  have  voted 
had  I  been  present. 

I  refer  to  the  following  recorded  votes: 

JUNE    10,    1974 

Rollcall  No.  284:  An  amendment  to 
H.R.  15074,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Campaign  Financing  Act,  to  set  expendi- 
ture limits  for  mayoral  candidates  at 
$100,000  in  lieu  of  $150,000  and  to  set 
lower  limits  for  campaigns  for  other  Dis- 
trict oflQces.  The  amendment  carried  273 
to  56.  I  was  paired  for  the  amendment. 


and,  had  I  been  present,  would  have 
voted  for  it. 

Rollcall  No.  285:  The  vote  on  final 
passage  of  H.R.  15074,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Campaign  Financing  Act.  The 
bill  was  passed  314  to  17.  I  was  paired 
for  this  bill,  and.  had  I  been  present, 
would  have  voted  for  it. 

J'lINE   13,    1974 

Rollcall  No.  290 :  A  vote  on  House  Reso- 
lution 1169,  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  202,  to 
provide  for  an  official  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Umted  States.  The 
resolution  was  i«)proved,  388  to  4. 1  was 
paired  for  the  resolution,  and,  had  I  been 
present,  would  have  voted  for  it. 

Rollcall  No.  291 :  A  vote  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  876,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  receive  for  instruc- 
tion at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  one 
citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos.  The  res- 
olution carried  294  to  101.  I  was  paired 
for  the  resolution,  and,  had  I  been  pres- 
ent, would  have  voted  for  it. 

Rollcall  No.  292:  A  vote  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  202.  designating  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  the  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  service  of  the  incumbent  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  The  resolution  car- 
ried 380  to  23. 1  was  paired  for  this  reso- 
lution, and,  had  I  been  present,  would 
have  voted  for  it. 

JtTNH    13,    1974 

Rollcall  No.  295:  The  vote  on  final 
passage  of  H.R.  13839.  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act.  The  bill  was  passed 
175  to  168. 1  was  paired  for  this  bUl,  and, 
had  I  been  present,  would  have  voted  for 
it. 


CAHOKIA,  ILL.  OBSERVES  ITS  275TH 
ANNTVEP^ARY 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  marks  the  275th  anniversary 
of  the  nllage  of  Cahckia.  m.,  the  oldest 
continuous  settlement  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  I  am  very  proud  to  represent  the 
people  of  Cahokia,  and  I  wish  to  extend 
them  my  congratulations  at  this  mile- 
stone in  their  community's  history. 

I  would  like  to  insert  an  article  from 
a  special  edition  newspaper  printed  for 
Cahokia's  "13  Star  Day"  celebration  on 
July  6  and  7 : 

275  Years 

ThU  year  the  village  of  Cahokia  and  the 
Chiu-ch  of  the  Holy  Family  are  275  years  old. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  trace  the  begin- 
ning of  the  village  without  menclon  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  church  because  they  came 
from  the  same  root.  In  1699  when  mlsisonary 
priests  established  a  mission  at  what  we  now 
call  Cahokia  they  found  more  than  Just  an 
opportunity  to  convert  the  Indians.  A  place 
to  worship  and  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
the  priests  were  welcomed  by  trappers  who 
worked  In  the  area.  It  wasn't  long  until  the 
trappers  began  to  regard  the  mission  site  as 
home  and  a  village  had  begun. 

Cahokia  Is  the  oldest  continuous  settle- 
ment in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  use  the 
word  continuous  for  a  reason.  Before 
Cahokia  was  established  there  was  a  settle- 
ment called  Kaskaskla — but  at  that  time  it 
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was  located  a  great  distance  north  of  here 
and  It  was  not  until  after  the  establishment 
of  Cahokla  in  1699  that  the  settlers  moved 
to  the  place  known  today  as  Kashaskla, 
about  50  miles  south  of  Cahokla.  The  up- 
right log  church  building,  which  has  stood 
since  1799  as  a  reminder  of  the  history 
of  the  church  Is  unique  In  that  It  Is  the  only 
known  upright  log  church  in  existence. 

Even  in  the  beginning  the  newly  formed 
parish  and  the  tiny  village  provided  a  united 
front  in  their  fight  for  survival.  History 
records  many  incidents  of  Indian  attacks 
and  the  burning  of  whole  villages  but 
Cahokla  and  some  of  the  other  predomi- 
nantly French  villages  escaped  much  of  this 
treatment.  We  do  not  know  the  reason  for 
this.  It  was  probably  due  to  one  of  two 
factors — or  possibly  a  "little  of  both.  In  these 
villages  the  priests  were  not  only  spiritual 
advisors.  The  church  was  the  center  of  the 
social  life.  The  priest  was  looked  to  for 
guidance  and  help  in  all  areas  of  community 
life.  They  were  an  active  part  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Indians  referred  to  them  as 
•black  rob^s."  They  represented  the  white 
man's  Geo  The  superstitious  Indians,  al- 
ways feariUl  cf  angering  one  of  their  own 
gods  for  fear  of  punishment,  may  have  been 
uifluenced  in  their  behaviour  toward  the 
white  man  out  of  the  fear  that  thev  might 
anger  his  god  and  therefore  bring  punish- 
ment. The  other  factors  that  may  have  de- 
terred enemy  attack  was  the  natural  easy- 
going manner  of  the  French  people.  Their 
attitude  toward  the  Indian  was  not  so  much 
that  he  was  a  fearful  enemy  or  someone  to 
be  made  a  slave  Instead  he  was  considered  a 
friend.  There  was  even  some  intermarriage. 

In  this  year  as  both  the  Holy  Famllv 
parish  and  the  vUlage  of  Cahokla  celebrate 
275  years  of  existence  we  see  much  the  same 
spirit  of  cooperation.  Parish  members  v/ork 
no:  only  for  the  good  of  their  church  but 
for  the  whole  community  as  well.  Cahokians 
who  do  not  attend  the  church  point  with 
pride  and  recite  Its  history  to  visitors.  Much 
effort  has  been  spent  to  insure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  old  log  church.  Next  to  the  log 
church  Is  the  recently  erected  structure 
built  for  the  needs  of  today.  The  village 
of  Cahokla  Is  doing  much  the  same  thing. 
Its  history  is  being  emphasized  through  the 
schools,  the  library  and  informational  bro- 
chures and  signs  but  for  today's  generation 
It  U  providing  the  best  possible  in  safety, 
education  and  recreation  to  make  our  coni- 
munlty  a  good  place  to  live. 

Cahokians,  whether  they  attend  a  church 
with  much  history  in  the  community  or  one 
of  the  approximately  20  that  have  come  In 
more  recent  years,  should  give  thanks  to 
God  that  they  have  been  blessed  with. 
Pride  in  the  past — Faith  in  the  future. 


THE  POOD  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  1974 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  ttie  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
abiUty  of  our  present  agrictdtural  tech- 
nology to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
deniand  for  food  in  the  world  is  rapidly 
declining.  The  resources  on  which  we 
rely  for  food  are  being  used  almost  to 
their  full  capacity.  Some  of  our  re- 
sources— notably  the  ocean  fisheries — 
are  being  overused,  to  the  point  where 
they  are  becoming  exhausted.  Changing 
chmatic  conditions  have  further  reduced 


terials  needed  to  produce  nitrogen  fertil- 
izer, the  key  ingrgdient  for  maintaining 
existing  crop  srielc^. 

These  limitatiods  on  our  food  produc- 
ing abilities  must  be  overcome  within  the 
next  two  decades  ]lf  we  are  to  continue 
to  feed  the  worltWs  population.  Experts 
on  the  world  food  situation  predict  that 
we  must  double  cutrent  food  output  with- 
in that  time  in  order  to  maintain  cur- 
rent per  capita  levels  of  consumption. 
We  cannot  rely  on  existing  agricultural 
techniques  alone  ko  accomplish  a  task 
of  that  magnitude.  We  must  develop  a 
new  food  technol()gy.  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  world  starvation  on  a  massive 
scale.  I 

I  recently  introduced  the  Food  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
establish  a  Government-sponsored  pro- 
gram to  develop  a  new  food  technology. 
My  bill  would  fociis  on  new  methods  of 
protein  and  fertiliser  production  and  new 
ways  of  processing  vegetable  protein. 

One  of  the  nei/  methods  of  protein 
production  the  bii  would  support  is  the 
use  of  "microbesT  to  produce  "single- 
cell"  protein.  Microbes  are  the  tiny  or- 
ganisms such  as  I  bacteria,  yeasts,  and 
molds  used  to  ripea  cheese,  ferment  wine, 
and  produce  penicillin.  People  have  been 
eating  them  for  apes,  but  only  recently 
has  their  full  po^ntial  as  a  plentiful 
source  of  protein  been  discovered.  The 
possibilities  for  thqir  use  as  food  are  revo- 
lutionary. The  fc^lowing  excerpts  from 
an  article  in  the  February  1974  issue  of 
Portxme  magazin  ;  describe  how  these 
miraculous  creati  res  work  to  produce 
food: 

E]  CERPTS 

Since  the  dawn  o  \  history,  man  has  been 
using  mlcroorganU  ms  such  as  bacteria, 
yeasts,  and  molds  o  ferment  wine,  leaven 
bread,  ripen  cheese  The  discovery  of  anti- 
biotics opened  a  nsw  chapter  in  this  an- 
cient story,  and  to  lay  microorganisms  are 
used  as  miniature  \  actorles  to  manufacture 
dozens  of  commen  lal  products,  including 
amino  acids,  enzytnss.  solvents,  insecticides, 
and  plant-growth  regulators,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous antibiotics. 

But  this  may  proi  e  to  be  only  a  beginning. 
We  stand  at  the  thi  eshold  of  an  enormously 
more  sophisticated  extension  of  industrial 
microbiology  throui  ;h  genetic  upgrading  of 
organisms.  As  scat  :lty  of  other  resources 
pinches  more  and  i  nore  tightly,  microorga- 
nisms— able  to  thrive  on  cheap  nutrients — 
wUl  be  called  upon  i  o  yield  an  expanding  list 
of  products.  .  .  . 

The  special  usefti  Iness  of  microorganisms 
derives  in  part  froii  their  remarkable  abU- 
Ity  to  synthesize  ;omplex  compounds.  It 
would  cost  too  mu(  h  to  manufacture  anti- 
biotics by  chemical  i  ynthesls,  for  instance.  In 
the  words  of  Car  DJerassl,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Stanf)rd  and  head  of  Zoecon 
Corp. :  "One  of  th !  unsolved  problems  in 
Chemistry  Is  to  mln  Ic  In  the  lab  the  Incred- 
ible facility  and  eas  s  with  which  nature  puts 
highly  complex  mol  ecules  together.  We  syn- 
thesize them  In  a  pathetically  dlfDcult  way, 
step  by  step,  one  akilno  acid  at  a  time.  Na- 
txire  does  It  like  a  zl*per." 

There  Is  no  unlv^rsaUy  accepted  scientific 
term  that  covers  atl  microorganisms.  Some 
scientists  like  the  term  "protlsts"  (from  the 
Greek  protista,  th^  very  first).  Some  use 
"microbes."  To  laymen,  the  word  "microbe" 


By  any  name,  microorganisms  differ  from 
any  other  living  thlag  In  the  relative  sim- 
plicity of  their  biological  organization.  Many 
consist  of  a  single  cell.  Even  the  multicellu- 
lar ones  do  not  dlsj^lay  the  differentiation 
Into  distinct  cell  tyoes  that  typifies  higher 
plants  and  animals. 

While  a  microbial  cell  Is  simpler  than  a 
mammalian  cell.  It's  still  exceedingly  com- 
plex. It  can  produce; more  than  a  thousand 
enzymes,  those  busy  oatalysts  of  chemical  re- 
actions, and  It  can  }«ggle  hundreds  of  reac- 
tions simultaneously^  At  any  one  time,  how- 
ever, much  of  the  cell's  enzymatic  machin- 
ery Is  kept  In  reserv* ;  only  enzymes  needed 
at  that  particular  moment  are  produced. 
This  versatility  enables  the  microroganlsms 
to  respond  to  a  chtnge  in  nutrients  with 
startling  speed.  In  thousandths  of  a  second. 
Because  of  their  grsat  adaptability,  many 
microbes  can  live  oi  a  wide  variety  of  or- 
ganic materials — a  gn  tat  economic  advantage, 
of  course. 

THE    PROMISE    OF    "SINGLE-CELL    PROTEIN" 

AU  of  these  varlo  is  commercial  uses  of 
microbes  have  a  con^mon  element:  in  each 
of  them,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  living 
organism  serves  as  a  jroducer,  a  kind  of  fac- 
tory. There  Is  anothe  ■  entirely  different  kind 
of  commercial  use,  potentially  more  Impor- 
tant than  any  of  those  described  so  far.  In 
this  case,  the  usefu.  product  Is  not  some 
metabolite  of  the  ml<  robes  but  the  microbes 
themselves — instead  of  employing  them  as 
production  workers,   rou  eat  them. 

Microorganisms  offi  r  high  protein  content, 
and  the  protein  does  not  differ  significantly 
from  that  of  other  pljjnts  and  animals.  Micro- 
organisms, moreover-  are  exceedingly  eflB- 
clent  producers  of  piotein.  Whereas  it  takes 
a  1,000-pound  steer  t\  renty-four  hours  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  piotein,  1,000  pounds  of 
high-protein  yeast  cells  grow  into  4,000 
pounds  during  that  lame  span  of  time.  And 
eating  microorganisms  Is  nothing  new.  For 
ages,  people  have  con  iumed  yeasts,  which  are 
single-celled  plants,  \  rithout  ill  effects. 

Within  the  past  d  >cade  or  so,  oil  compa- 
nies have  been  conCucted  research  on  the 
use  of  petroleum  f ra<  tlons  as  feed  for  edible 
yeasts.  The  leader  here  has  been  British  Pe- 
troleum, along  with  Its  French  affiliate.  So- 
cl^t^  Francaise  des  FHroles  B.P.  The  project 
began  almost  by  ace  dent  in  the  late  I950's, 
when  British  Petroleum  was  seeking  a  way 
to  de-wax  heating  ol  to  reduce  its  viscosity. 
Scientists  at  the  Freach  affiliate  found  that 
a  type  of  yeast  called  Candida  did  the  Job. 
They  also  fovmd  the  yeast  cells  to  be  ex- 
tremely high  In  protaln. 

Since  then,  B.P.  Has  poured  a  lot  of  re- 
sources Into  developing  what  Is  now  known 
as  single-cell  protel|i — a  term  Invented  at 
M.I.T.  The  new  protein  was  exhaustively 
tested  on  various  animals,  and  found  to  be 
both  safe  and  highly  nutritious,  before  BJ». 
began  marketing  It  $s  a  feed  supplement  in 
1971.  It  contains  as  ^uch  as  66  percent  pro- 
tein by  dry  weight  land  more  amino  acids 
than  standard  protel)i-feed  components  such 
as  fishmeal. 

Imperial  Chemlcalj  Industries  Ltd.  uses  % 
dUTerent  process  to  arrive  at  a  similar  end 
product:  It  raises  [bacteria  on  methanol, 
which  It  derives  froln  nattiral  gas  from  the 
North  Sea.  Like  Brlilsh  Petroleum,  I.CI.  to 
exceedingly  optimistic  about  the  future. 
Both  companies  eUvlslon  big  slngle-cell- 
protein  plants  dotting  Europe,  and  later  the 
developing  nations.  Alfred  Splnks,  research 
director  of  I.C.I.,  pifedlcts  that  the  slngle- 
cell-proteln  business,  could  In  the  long  term 
"change  the  shape  of  I.CI.  to  a  considerable 
degree";  It  might  eventually  account  for  30 
percent  of  that  huge!  company's  business. 

The  protein  plants  could  b«  built  In  con- 
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petroleum  is  not  the  only  nutrient  that  can 
be  used.  The  organisms  can  be  successfvilly 
nourished  with  carbohydrates  that  might 
otherwise  be  discarded  as  waste — corncobs, 
sugar-beet  residues,  citrus  pulp,  molasses, 
and  so  foriih.  A  Swedish  scientist,  Carl- 
Odran  Hed^n  of  the  ECaroUnska  Institute, 
has  proposed  that  huge  floating  fermentation 
factories  be  built  to  exploit  the  abundant 
sources  of  vegetable  matter  along  the  shores 
of  tropical  and  subtropical  lands. 

With  soybeans  plentiful  until  recently, 
there  was  little  incentive  for  tJ.S.  companies 
to  work  on  single-cell  protem,  although 
some  oil  producers,  notably  American  Oil, 
are  carrying  on  research  In  the  field.  Else- 
where in  the  world,  though.  Interest  has 
been  running  strong.  Fermentation  plants 
making  single-cell  protein  are  already  oper- 
ating in  quite  a  few  countries.  And  scientists 
from  the  underdeveloped  world  are  beating 
a  path  to  such  XJ.S.  companies  as  Fermenta- 
tion Design.  Inc.,  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  division  of  New  Brunswick  Scientific 
Co.  Fermentation  Design  is  working  with 
Mexican  and  Indian  scientists,  among  others, 
and  Is  about  to  deliver  an  automated  pilot 
plant  for  production  of  single-cell  protein 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

DEPENDENT  MANKIND 

Underdeveloped  countries  are  Interested  In 
single-cell  protein  as  human  food  because 
eventually  It  could  be  produced  cheaply  com- 
pared to  meat.  There  appear  to  be  no  basic 
toxicity  problems,  even  when  petroleum  ts 
the  nutrient.  Properly  purified,  the  protein 
presents  no  serious  health  hazards — at  least 
none  have  been  discovered — and  has  no  taste 
or  smell  of  petroleum. 

There  are  problems  of  acceptability  for 
humans,  and  that's  where  genetic  manipula- 
tion of  the  microorganisms  is  expected  to 
help.  For  one  thing,  the  relatively  thick  cell 
walls  of  yeast  sometimes  make  the  stuff 
difficult  to  digest.  Research  to  develop  im- 
proved strains  of  yeasts  Is  tmder  way  in  both 
Prance  and  the  U.S.  Objectives:  thinner  cell 
walls,  lower  content  of  certain  chemicals  that 
could  aggravate  such  conditions  as  gout,  and 
larger  yeast  cells  for  easier  harvesting. 

In  various  ways,  then,  people  are  going 
to  be  making  more  and  more  use  of  microbes 
as  time  goes  by.  Without  realizing  It,  man 
has  depended  on  microbes  aU  along,  of 
course.  In  performing  their  functions  In 
nature,  most  notably  in  the  recycling  of  basic 
nutrients,  microorganisms  are  and  have  been 
essential  to  human  survival.  It  appears  that 
In  years  ahead  they  will  become  even  more  so. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

^Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  May  29,  1974,  I  was  absent 
for  part  of  the  day  during  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  14449,  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Act,  and  missed  four  votes.  For  the 
record,  I  now  state  how  I  would  have 
voted  on  each  of  these  questions  had  I 
been  present. 

RoUcall  No.  248:  A  series  of  amend- 
ments that  sought  to  place  control  of  the 
Community  Action  Admmistration  under 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  lieu  of  the  Director,  thereby 
permitting  the  Secretary  to  place  the 
program  wherever  it  would  function  most 
compatibly  with  other  HEW  activities.  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  249:  An  amendment  that 
sought  to  decentralize  the  program  by 
requiring  that  a  community  action 
agency  be  a  State  or  local  government 


or  a  combination  of  local  governments 
with  a  population  in  excess  of  50,000.  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 

RoUcall  No.  250:  An  amendment,  as 
amended,  that  prohibits  the  use  of  family 
planning  assistance  funds  for  paying 
medical  expenses  in  abortion  cases.  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 

RoUcall  No.  251 :  Passage  of  H.R.  14449, 
to  provide  for  the  mobilization  of  com- 
mimity  development  and  assistance  serv- 
ices and  to  establish  a  Community  Action 
Administration  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ad- 
minister such  programs.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  COUOHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
a  malfunction  in  the  electronic  voting 
device,  I  am  incorrectly  listed  as  "not 
voting"  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  15544, 
the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1975  on  Tuesday,  Jime  25.  I  was 
present  for  this  vote  and  inserted  my 
card  in  the  electronic  voting  machine 
which  faUed  to  register  my  vote.  Had  I 
been  properly  recorded,  the  machine 
should  have  indicated  that  I  voted  "yea." 


RESOLUTION        INTRODUCED        TO 
PUSH  WORLD  WAR  I  PENSIONS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  rule  on  H.R.  14782,  to  establish  a 
general  service  pension  program  for 
World  War  I  veterans  and  their  widows. 

The  filing  of  this  resolution  is  part  of 
an  efifort  to  push  through  the  pension 
biU  during  this  session  of  Congress.  If 
the  resolution  is  not  acted  on  within 
7  legislative  days,  I  wUl  fUe  a  discharge 
petition  and  seek  the  necessary  signa- 
tures of  at  least  218  Members  of  the 
House. 

This  bm,  H.R.  14782,  is  already  co- 
sponsored  by  75  Members  of  the  House 
and  I  predict  that  the  discharge  petition 
will  be  successful  and  that  the  bUl  would 
be  brought  up  for  early  consideration  in 
the  House.  It  is  currently  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  where  no  action 
has  been  taken  on  the  legislation. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  provide 
World  War  I  veterans  and  their  vridows 
with  benefits  comparable  to  those  pro- 
vided the  veterans  of  every  other  major 
war  in  which  the  United  States  has  been 
involved.  The  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  earUer  conflicts  were 
provided  unrestricted  pension  programs 
and  the  veterans  of  World  War  II,  Korea 
and  Vietnam  were  given  broad  benefits 
under  the  GI  bUl  of  rights.  This  bill 
wlU  provide  the  World  War  I  veterans 
some  equity  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
needed. 

The  issues  are  very  clear.  The  principal 
question  is  whether  World  War  I  veter- 
ans and  their  famUies  are  entitled  to  the 
same  pension  program  as  Spanish  War 


veterans.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  thes 
are. 

In  recent  years  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  veterans  through- 
out the  country  expressing  their  neec 
for  such  legislation.  These  people  an 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  bene 
fits  to  which  they  are  entitled  are  much 
less  than  those  available  to  Spanish  Wai 
veterans.  They  know  that  the  harsh  anc 
demeaning  welfare-type  Income  report- 
ing requirements  with  which  they  musi 
comply  are  not  appUed  to  Spanish  Wai 
veterans.  They  also  know  that  they  die 
not  receive  the  educational  and  loan  as, 
sistance  that  veterans  of  World  War  E 
and  more  recent  conflicts  received — as 
sistance  which  was  paid  without  regart 
to  other  income. 

In  short.  World  War  I  veterans  knovi 
that  they  have  not  received  equitable 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  govern 
ment.  This  is  something  that  should  b< 
corrected  if  we  are  to  continue  to  asser 
that  we  have  provided  for  the  needs  o: 
veterans  on  a  Just  and  fair  basis. 

The  bill  would  give  veterans,  with  9( 
or  more  days  of  service,  $151.59  pe) 
month.  There  are  an  estimated  1.1  mil- 
lion veterans  of  World  War  I  Uving  to- 
day and  their  average  age  is  79.5  years 
Only  about  443,000  of  these  are  cur- 
rently receiving  VA  pensions  of  any  kind 

HJl.  14782  would: 

Extend  the  existing  unrestricted  pen- 
sion program  for  Spanish-Americai 
War  veterans  to  include  World  War  : 
and  Mexican  Border  veterans  and  thel: 
survivors. 

Increase  monthly  pension  rates  undei  ■ 
the  expanded  imrestricted  pension  pro- 
gram— appUcable  to  Spanish-American 
Mexican  Border,  and  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  survivors — to  the  foUowlm 
levels: 

Veterans  with  90  or  more  days  of  serv- 
ice—$151.59  or  $185.45  if  in  need  a 
regular  aid  and  attendance. 

Veterans  with  70  to  90  days  of  serv 
ice— $117.73  or  $138.04  if  in  need  of  reg- 
ular aid  and  attendance. 

Widows— $125  or  $120  with  the  highei 
amount  paid  to  widows  who  were  mar- 
ried to  the  veteran  during  his  term  o: 
miUtary  service. 

Permit  eUgible  veterans  and  widows  t< 
remain  under  the  existing  program  t 
that  is  to  their  advantage. 


TREASURY— AT  LONG  LAST- 
MOVES  ON  TAX  AND  LOAN  AC 
COUNTS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  giver 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
U.S.  Treasury — after  years  of  urging 
from  the  Congress — finally  decided  to 
use  the  tax  and  loan  accounts  for  some 
thing  besides  increasing  the  profits  of 
the  larger  commercial  banks. 

The  term  "tax  and  loan  accoimt"  is 
generaUy  appUed  to  funds  belonging  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  on  deposit  in  a 
demand  account  In  a  private  commer 
cial  bank.  These  deposits  come  frcwn 
several  sources  including  payment  for 
Government  securities  provided  by  th  ( 
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bank  either  for  Its  customers  or  for  its 
own  account  and  from  payments  of  var- 
ious taxes  such  as  employee  withholding 
income  tax,  payroll  taxes  from  the  old 
age  insurance  program,  from  retirement 
taxes,  certain  excise  taxes,  and  from 
corporate  taxes. 

The  Treasury  announcement  indicated 
that  the  Treasury  will  reduce  the  bal- 
ance of  tax  collections  left  on  deposit 
with  commercial  banks  and  place  funds 
in  interest-bearing,  30-day  time  deposits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and,  at  a  mlnimimi,  is  a  recog- 
nition that  the  tax  and  loan  accounts 
have  been  a  huge  subsidy  to  the  com- 
mercial banks.  For  years,  I  have  urged 
that  the  Treasury  either  require  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  these  deposits  that, 
at  times,  exceed  $10  billion,  or  require 
that  the  banks — in  return  for  receiving 
the  accounts — make  loans  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing,  small  busi- 
nesses, and  other  desirable  purposes.  In 
the  past,  the  Treasury  has  argued  that 
the  banks  were  providing  certain  services 
to  the  Government  and  that  the  tax  and 
loan  accounts  provided  compensation  for 
these  services.  This  has  always  been  fic- 
tion and  I  am  happy  that  today's  an- 
nouncement by  the  Treasury  stated  that 
the  earnings  on  the  tax  and  loan  ac- 
counts exceeded  the  costs  of  the  vague 
"services"  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  preferred  a 
stronger  program — one  which  clearly 
used  these  massive  tax  collections  as 
"carrots"  to  encourage  the  commercial 
banks  to  move  into  housing  and  other 
areas  where  credit  is  so  short.  It  has  taken 
years  and  years  to  get  the  Treasury  to 
move  this  small  step  forward  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  eventually  it  will  make  even 
more  imaginative  use  of  these  public 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
for  many  years  pursued  this  issue  over 
the  protests  of  various  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  and  their  illustrious  Under 
Secretaries  and  Assistants.  Back  in  1970 
and  1971,  the  committee  tried  to  push 
the  Treasury  Department  into  a  more 
meaningful  use  of  these  funds  but  both 
Secretary  David  Kennedy  and  his  Un- 
der SecretaiT,  Charls  Walker  protested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  this  correspondence  which  oc- 
curred in  1970  and  1971,  along  with  to- 
day's announcement  by  the  Treasury 
Department: 
Committee  om  Banking  and  Cttrrenct, 

Washington,  D.C..  November  18,  1970. 
Hon.  David  M.  Kennedy, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Enclosed  Is  a  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  resolution, 
sponsored  by  fifteen  members  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  which 
is  self-explanatory. 

In  essence,  the  resolution  calls  for  your  of- 
fice to  propose  a  plan  which  would  provide 
financiaL  Institutions  with  the  use  of  In- 
terest-free tax  and  loan  accounts  In  return 
for  Investments  by  these  financial  institu- 
tions in  various  and  several  programs. 

In  this  light,  It  Is  expected  that  you  would 
appear  before  the  Committee  at  10:00  a.m.. 


Wednesday,    Novemb^ 
2128  Bayburn  Ho\ise 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 


25,    1970,    In    Room 
Office  Building, 
am. 


Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


Reso]  ution 


Be  it  resolved:  Tha  i 
Treasury  Is  authorize  1 
pare  a  United  State: 
Public-Interest 
draft   legislation,   to 
House  Committee  on 
no  later  than  March 
the  deposit  in  insure< 
of    a    specified 
United  States  tax  and 
in  accordance  with 
or  proposed,  to  low 
housing  programs; 
depressed  area 
dent  loans;   state  an( 
nanclng;  and  such 
grams  as  the  Secretar^r 
determine. 

Representatives 
Ham   A.  Barret 
Henry   S.   Reu^ 
William  S 
Germain,  Henr;f 
G.  Minlsh, 
Gettys,  Frank 
Rees,  Frank  J. 
Harrington. 


Progmm 


perce  itage 


thi  ir 


smUl 
asslsti  ince 


the  Secretary  of  the 
and  directed  to  pre- 
Qovernment  Deposit 
with   appropriate 
be   forwarded   to   the 
Banking  and  Currency 
1,  1971,  providing  for 
financial  Institutions 
of   the    average 
loan  account  balances 
contribution,  actual 
and  moderate-Income 
business  assistance; 
guaranteed  stu- 
local  government  fi- 
r  public-Interest  pro- 
of the  Treasury  may 


^  l^rlgbt    Patman,    Wll- 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 

Thomas   L.   Ashley, 

Fernand  J.  St 

B.  Gonzalez,  Joseph 

T.  Hanna,  Tom  S. 

innunzlo.  Thomas  M. 

irasco,  and  Michael  J. 


Mo<  rhead. 


Rict  ard 


tie 


Wasl  ingt 
Se(  retaey  : 

tie 


tb! 


le(  islatlon, 
:  depo  ilt 
bal  inces 


small 


Hon.  Charls  E.  Walk^i 
Under  Secretary  of 
Department, 

Dear  Mr.  Under 
18,  the  Secretary  of 
letter,    along   with    a 
fifteen  Members  of 
Banking  and  Currencjf 
Treasury  Department 
appropriate   draft 
providing  for  the 
and  loan  account 
tlons   which   make   a 
solving  some  of  our 
eluding    housing, 
loans,  State  and  local 
etc. 

You,  Mr.  Under 
fore  the  House 
Currency  on  November 
this  resolution.  At  th^t 
that   the  Treasury 
cooperated  with  the 
would  do  so  in  this 

Therefore,  It  would 
office  would  draft  a 
legislation  if  necessa^ 
tlvely  carry  out  the 
lutlon,  a  copy  of  whl4h 
information.  It  would 
response  will  be 

Sincerely  yours, 


Committee 


Washingtc  n 
Hon.  Charls  E.  Walker 
Under  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Department 

Dear  Mr.  Under 
call  that  on  Novembei 
before  the  House  Com  mlttee 
Currency  to  testify  or 
enacted,  would   provlie 
U.S.  tax  and  loan  ac  count 
stltutlons   which   ma^e 
ward  solving  some  of 
Including  housing 
loans.  State  and 
Ing,  etc. 


December  29,  1970. 


Treasury,  Treasury 
on,  D.C. 

On  November 
Treasury  received  a 
resolution   signed   by 
House  Committee  on 
requesting  that  the 
>repare  a  program  with 
If  necessary, 
of  United  States  tax 
in  such  Institu- 
contrlbutlon   towards 
latlon's  problems,  in- 
business,    student 
levelopment  financing. 


S«  cretary,  appeared  be- 

Comi](!ttee  on  Banking  and 

25,  1970,  to  discuss 

time,  you  indicated 

Department  has  always 

C  )mmlttee  and  that  you 

ins  tance. 

be  appreciated  If  your 

p  ogram,  with  necessary 

which  would  effec- 

( ibjectives  of  the  reso- 

is  enclosed  for  your 

be  appreciated  if  your 

completed  by  March  1,  1971. 


Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 

3N  Banking 

AND  CURBENCT, 

,  D.C.  June  1.  1971. 


twp  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.C. 

S4cretabt:  Tou  will  re- 

25,  1970,  you  appeared 

on  Banking  and 

a  resolution  which,  if 

for  the  deposit  of 

balances  in  In- 

a   contribution  to- 

our  nation's  problems, 

sj  aall  business,  student 

locaj  development  flnanc- 


Treasury 


Following  the  bearing, 
on  December  29,  1970, 
tion  to  request  the 
tlon  which  would  eSei:tlvely 
objectives  of  the  resolution 
you  were  requested  to 
March  1,  1971. 

This  date  has  long 
be  appreciated  If  you 
the  status  of  this 

Sincerely  yours, 
Wright 


you  received  a  letter 

I  iccepting  your  invlta- 

to  draft  leglsla- 

carry  out  the 

In  this  letter 

supply  the  draft  by 


si  ace 


requ<  st 


oi 


Washingtol^,  D.C,  June  9, 1971 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency,   V.S.    Hous4   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman  :  Your  letter  of  Jvme  1 
has  prompted  us  to  review  again  the  proposal 
to  use  Treasury  tax  and  loan  account  bal- 


ances to  further  social 


July  I,  197J^ 


psist  and  It  would 
would  Inform  me  of 


Patman,  Chairman. 


The  Undei  ;  Secretary 


the  TBEASXmT, 


goals.  We  have  done 


so,  and  have  again  concluded  that  It  is  im- 
practical to  attempt  tq  use  the  tax  and  loan 
account  system  for  puijposes  other  than  that 
for  which  it  was  originally  designed — name- 
ly, to  provide  for  a  smooth  fiow  of  money  into 
the  Treastiry  with  the  least  adverse  Impact 
on  the  total  economy. 
The  system  has  been  Improved  over  the 


years  to  make  It  more 


reduce  the  cost  of  qandllng  the  govern- 
ment's financial  affaiilB.  Between  1962  and 
1969  the  average  montfcly  operating  balance 
was  reduced  from  62  bercent  to  30  percent 
of  total  monthly  dlsbu  'sements.  At  the  same 
time  the  average  life  <f  deposits  In  tax  and 
loan  accounts  was  recuced  to  11.2  days  In 
1969  from  33.3  days  In  1 963. 

Attempts  to  impose  i ,  conflicting  objective, 
regardless  of  how  dei  irable  from  a  social 
standpoint,  would  dec:  ease  the  efficiency  of 
the  system — thereby  l:icreaslng  government 
costs.  Moreover,  the  volatility  of  these  ac- 
counts would  precludj  their  use  In  long- 
term  Investments  sucl,  as  housing,  student 
loans,   and   other   loni  ;-term   commitments. 

We  have,  therefore,  ( oncluded  that  change 


ing  the  tax  and  loan 
meet  two  dlametrlcalls 
Impossible. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Report  Confirms  Neeb  for  Tax  and  Loah 

ACCOl  TNTS 

accoTjnts  of  the  Treasury 

be  of  major  impor- 

nionetary  management 

efficient  collection  system, 

rrleased  today  showed. 

however,  that  with 

interest  rates  prevalent 

implicit  costs  to  the 

accounts  has  risen 

value  to  the  Treas- 

have  been  inherently 

with   such   ac- 


lom 
t:ie 


associated 


Tax  and  loan 
Department  continue 
tance  as  a  tool  for 
and  as  a  highly 
findings  of  a  report 

The  report  conclude^ 
the  higher  level  of 
In   recent  years,   the 
Treasury  of  tax  and 
substantially  beyond 
ury  of  the  services  thai 
or    traditionally 
counts. 

The  Treasury  report 
that    Included    analysi  s 
questionnaire  sent  to 
largest  Treasury  tax 
a  sampling  of  300  of 
banks. 

Basically  demand 
for  short  periods  at  nc 
loan    accounts 
business  concerns  to 
In  a  bookkeeping 
ness   customers   and 
ances. 

While  tax  and  loan 
retained,   said   the 
should   be   developed 
portion  of  the  funds 
added  returns  to  the 


de;  >o: 


represe  at 


efficient  and  thereby 


account  structure  to 
opposed  objectives  1b 

Charls  E.  Walkeb. 


Is  based  on  a  study 

of    responses    to  a 

banks,  300  with  the 

loan  accounts  and 

the  remaining  12,700 


6)0 
aid 


sits,  left  with  banks 

Interest,  the  tax  and 

tax   payments  by 

their  own  banks,  which 

trans  iction,  debit  the  busl- 

credit  Treasury's  bal- 


accounts  should  be 

Treasury  report,   means 

(1)    for   employing  a 

In  ways  that  provide 

Treasury,  and  (2)  for 
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compensating  banks  for  a  limited  number 
of  services  performed  by  fees  paid  from  ap- 
propriations. 

Legislation  is  required  In  both  Instances, 
to  make  possible  the  most  efficient  employ- 
ment of  Treasury  cash  In  interest-bearing 
assets,  and  to  provide  appropriations  for 
payments  for  certain  services  performed  by 
financial  institutions,  according  to  the  re- 
port. 

As  an  interim  measure,  pending  Congres- 
sional action  on  investment  authority,  it  is 
Treasury's  Intention,  said  the  report,  "to 
pursue  vigorously  the  two  avenues  that  are 
clearly  available  without  legal  or  regulatory 
changes: 

"First,  we  will  Intensify  our  efforts  to  In- 
crease our  balances  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  to  the  extent  consistent  with  money- 
market  stability;  conversely,  this  will  de- 
crease our  balances  In  tax  and  loan  accounts. 
This  necessarUy  means  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  will  have  to  compensate  for 
greater  swings  In  the  Treasury  balance  at 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  through  existing 
techniques  such  as  open  market  operations. 

"Second,  we  will  experiment  with  placing 
funds  in  30-day  time  deposits." 

As  for  how  banks  should  be  compensated 
for  services  they  perform  for  the  Government, 
the  report  said  that  nearly  all  banks  Included 
In  the  study  had  earnings  value  well  in  ex- 
cess of  the  cost  of  services  provided,  "but 
some  far  more  than  others,  even  when  the 
average  tax  and  loan  balances  were  com- 
parable in  size."  There  was  no  consistency, 
said  the  report,  in  the  relationship  between 
the  earning  value  of  tax  and  loan  accounts 
and  the  scope  or  volume  of  services  pro- 
vided by  banks  for  the  Government,  "what- 
ever services  might  be  considered  In  the 
Government's  behalf." 

In  order  to  adjust  the  differences,  the  re-' 
port  suggested  that  certain  services  ren- 
dered by  banks  which  Treasury  believes 
should  be  compensable,  but  which  are  not 
directly  related  to  the  existence  of  the  tax 
and  loan  accounts,  might  be  compensated 
for  from  appropriated  funds. 

For  those  services  that  are  within  the 
Treasury's  area  of  responsibility,  the  belief 
was  expressed  that  only  those  relating  to  sav- 
ings bonds  should  be  compensable  through 
appropriation — specifically  issuance  of  sav- 
ings bonds,  redemption  of  savings  bonds,  and 
exchanges  of  "E"  for  "H"  bonds.  Services 
directly  related  to  the  tax  and  loan  account 
can  appropriately  be  compensated  for 
through  the  residual  earnings  value  of  the 
accounts,  the  report  said. 

In  the  nearly  ten  years  since  the  last 
study  of  the  subject,  the  amount  of  taxes 
flowing  through  tax  and  loan  accounts  has 
quadrupled,  the  size  of  account  balances  has 
risen,  and  interest  rate  levels  have  been 
higher  (reaching  two  peaks  when  rates  were 
the  highest  In  U.S.  history) ,  thus  providing 
significantly  greater  earnings  potential  on 
tax  and  loan  balances.  At  the  same  time,  the 
services  banks  have  provided  the  govern- 
ment have  declined. 


THIRD  UNITED  NATIONS  CON- 
FERENCE ON  THE  LAW  OP  THE 
SEA 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
my  privilege  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  opening  statement  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
Kurt  Waldheim,  at  the  third  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
which  began  on  June  20,  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela. 


As  a  member  of  the  congressional 
delegation  to  that  Conference,  I  have 
been  following  reports  of  the  early  ses- 
sions with  interest.  The  proceedings  thus 
far  are  cause  for  some  optimism.  Early 
press  reports  indicate  that  agreement  on 
the  territorial  waters  issue  may  soon  be 
reached.  As  this  is  one  of  the  major 
questions  facing  the  delegates,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  successful  conference  is  en- 
hanced. 

Brief  though  it  is,  Secretary-General 
Waldheim's  statement  clearly  sets  forth 
the  recent  developments  leading  to  the 
need  for  another  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, and  I  commend  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers' attention : 

Text  op  Statement  by  Secretaby-Genebal 
AT  Opening  of  Third  UwrrED  Nations  Con- 
febence  on  Law  of  Sea 

Following  Is  the  text  of  a  statement  by 
Secretary-General  Kurt  Waldheim  at  the 
opening  today  of  the  Third  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela : 

It  Is  an  honour  and  a  source  of  great  plea- 
sure for  me  to  address  this  Conference,  which 
has  Just  opened  under  the  dlstlnguUhed 
Presidency  of  Ambassador  Amerasinghe.  At 
the  outset  I  wish  to  express  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Nations  my  deep  appreciation  of 
the  generous  effort  by  the  Governmnet  of 
Venezuela  which  makes  It  possible  for  us 
to  meet  here.  Through  this  effort,  and  in  the 
cordial  words  of  welcome  Just  expressed  by 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
Venezuela  has  demonstrated  the  importance 
which  it  attaches  to  the  work  about  to  pro- 
ceed. We  are  grateful  to  the  Government  for 
its  determination  and  dedication  to  this 
most  important  and  challenging  undertak- 
ing of  the  International  community.  The  In- 
vitation to  meet  in  Caracas  is  consistent  with 
the  Interest  displayed  by  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican region  as  a  whole  In  the  Law  of  the 
Sea.  It  Is  also  in  keeping  with  the  signal 
contribution  which  the  countries  of  this  re- 
gion have  made  to  the  development  of  the 
law  and  to  the  preparatory  work  for  the  Con- 
ference. 

Considering  the  brief  period  of  time  avail- 
able to  the  Venezuelan  Government,  we  can 
only  express  our  admiration  for  the  work  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission  and  of  all  the 
others  who  laboured  to  adapt  these  build- 
ings to  the  needs  of  the  Conference.  I  also 
wish  to  record  my  gratitude  to  them  and  to 
the  Government  Commission  for  the  close  co- 
operation given  to  the  Secretariat  In  the 
course  of  the  preparations. 

In  addressing  this  Conference  with  Its  pro- 
found significance  for  the  orderly  use  of  the 
natural  resources  at  the  disposal  of  man- 
kind, I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  recent  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  on  raw  mate- 
rials and  development.  That  session  dramat- 
ically underlined  the  fact  that  we  Inhabit 
only  one  earth;  we  became  conscious  of  the 
world  as  one  world,  of  the  finite  nature  of 
our  resources,  and  of  the  overriding  need  to 
reduce  the  economic  disparities  between  na- 
tions. Both  the  Special  Session  and  the  pre- 
paratory work  for  this  Conference  have  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  many  earlier  assump- 
tions must  be  reviewed. 

Today  we  are  aware  that  the  great  prob- 
lems with  which  humanity  is  confronted 
cannot  be  solved  on  a  national  level  alone. 
For  many  countries  this  Is  not  possible  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  adequate  resources.  For 
others  the  same  is  true  because  these  prob- 
lems are  Interconnected  with  other  issues 
which  require  the  active  co-operation  of 
many  countries.  This  year  groups  together 
within  a  relatively  short  time  the  Special 
Session  on  Raw  Materials,  the  Conference  on 
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the  Law  of  the  Sea  and  the  forthcominf 
United  Nations  Conferences  on  Populatlo  i 
and  Food.  This  Is  clear  proof  that  the  inter  - 
national  conmiunity  is  ready  to  adopt  an  ap- 
proach that  gives  Importance  to  each  slnglt 
Issue  whUe  not  losing  sight  of  their  Inter- 
connected nature.  In  all  these  fields  th> 
United  Nations  has  been  chosen  as  the  com  • 
mon  forum  for  international  action.  It  gives 
the  United  Nations  the  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility to  -ireate  a  new  global  strategr 
based  on  all  elements  essential  for  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind. 

It  was  In  fact  that  context  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  that  the  General  Assembly  of  th> 
United  Nations  first  recognized  this  domi- 
nant fact  of  our  time,  with  the  realization 
that  all  the  many  problems  affecting  the  use  [ 
of  the  sea  and  the  sea-bed  can  only  be  tackle*  1 
together.  This  comprehensive  approach  pre- 
sents many  difficulties  but  It  Is  the  only  on  ► 
that  can  provide  practical  and  lastln  r 
solutions. 

When  the  Charter  was  written  and  when 
the  United  Nations  family  of  agencies  and 
programmes  was  being  formed,  there  seemei  I 
to  be  comparatively  little  reason  to  look  a ; 
the  vast  field  of  marine  questions  as  a  whole . 
Fisheries,  shipping  and  transport  and  sea  • 
bed  development,  for  example,  were  deal  i 
with  by  different  organs  or  agencies. 

The  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  \x\. 
1970  to  call  for  the  present  Conferencs 
marked  a  significant  departure.  The  Assem  • 
bly  realized  that  the  many  diverse  problem  i 
of  ocean  space  were  indeed  related,  and  mus ; 
be  considered  as  a  whole  If  real  solution! 
were  to  be  found  and  that  thU  entailed  ex  - 
tensive  political  negotiation.  Agreement  on 
a  wide  range  of  issues  was  vital  to  the  futur  i 
of  mankind. 

The  work  of  the  Sea-Bed  Committee  lead 
Ing  to  the  Declaration  of  Principles  govern 
Ing  the  sea-bed  beyond  national  Jurlsdlctloi  i 
had  made  it  clear  that  the  delimitation  o: 
that  area  could  only  be  settled  together  wltl 
all  other  limits  involved.  It  was  therefore  n( 
coincidence  that  the  Declaration  and  the  de 
cislon  to  call  for  a  new  and  comprehenslvi 
Conference  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly  a 
the  same  time.  The  tremendous  diversity  o 
Interests  between  States  that  was  shortl] 
thereafter  revealed  In  the  preparatory  worl 
and  reflected  in  the  various  proposals,  showet 
the  realism  of  the  decision  of  the  Genera: 
Assembly  to  adopt  this  comprehensive 
approach.  ^ 

Many  factors  made  this  Conference  im- 
perative. First,  there  were  the  problems  un- 
solved at  the  1958  and  1960  Conferences 
Then  there  was  the  dissatisfaction  felt  with 
existing  law,  stemming  In  part  from  the  fact 
that  many  States  which  have  since  acceded 
to  Independence  had  no  role  In  shaping  that 
law  and  did  not  feel  that  It  conformed  to 
the  realities  of  the  new  International  com- 
munity. A  crucial  element  was  the  very  rapid 
progress  of  technology  and  the  rising  de- 
mand for  resources.  These  produced  the  new 
ability  to  exploit  minerals  on  the  ocean  fioor, 
a  development  which  was  not  anticipated  In 
1958.  It  led  to  the  rapid  advance  made  In 
drilling  at  ever  greater  depth  for  undersea 
hydrocarbons.  Growing  world  demand 
caused  also  an  Increase  In  fishing  with  mod- 
ern. Industrialized  fleets,  and  Intensified 
maritime  transport,  particularly  In  the  form 
of  supertankers.  At  the  same  time  these  de- 
velopments aggravated  the  menacing  prob- 
lems of  the  pollution  of  the  seas.  Finally, 
most  Important  of  all  In  bringing  about  the 
Conference  has  been  the  mounting  pres- 
sure on  world  resources  and  the  awareness 
that  the  sea-bed  and  the  oceans  contain 
some  of  the  largest  unexplolted  reserves 
available  to  man.  The  calling  of  this  Confer- 
ence lies  In  the  realisation  that  these  re- 
sources must  be  developed  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner for  the  benefit  of  all  and  contribute  to  a 
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more  equitable  and  workable  global  economic 
system. 

The  range  of  problems  which  confront  you 
at  this  Conference  U  bard  to  parallel  In  com- 
plexlty  and  In  the  very  concrete  natxire  of  the 
national  and  International  Interests  at 
stake. 

Our  world  Is  passing  through  a  period  of 
great  and  rapid  change.  Many  of  the  divisive 
problems  and  issues  which  have  characterized 
International  relations  for  so  long  are  re- 
ceding. The  future  appears  to  bold  great 
promise.  It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  In  the  process  of  change  we  are  con- 
stantly on  guard  so  as  to  anticipate  new 
problems  and  Issues  that  might  divide  us 
Change  is  Imperative  but  It  must  be  accom- 
panied by  greater  diligence  to  maintain  the 
stability  necessary  for  real  progress.  We  know 
about  the  great  potential  for  disputes  In- 
herent In  the  subject  matter  of  this  Confer- 
ence— an  awareness  that  has  prompted  our 
common  effort.  It  la  therefore  my  profound 
convlcUon  that  this  Conference  must  suc- 
ceed, for  we  must  not  replace  old  quarrels 
on  land  by  new  quarrels  at  sea.  A  new  balance 
has  to  emerge  from  this  Conference — a  bal- 
ance which  enables  us  to  exploit  the  riches 
of  the  sea  while  preserving  the  Interests  of 
all. 

In  1958,  most  of  the  main  problems  In- 
volved in  the  law  of  the  sea  appeared  to  be 
settled,  and  yet  only  a  decade  and  a  half 
later  we  are  assembled  at  another  conference 
on  the  law  of  the  sea.  We  must  avoid  repeti- 
tion of  this  experience.  We  must  try  to  en- 
sure that  the  new  Law  of  the  Sea  will  endure 
as  the  foundation  of  man's  uses  of  the  sea. 
The  niunber  of  ratifications  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  be  drawn  up  Is  clearly  going  to  be  a 
major  determinant  of  the  viability  of  the 
tesxUts  of  this  Conference.  But  It  will  not  be 
the  only  one.  Clearly,  we  should  seek  a  Con- 
vention which  settles  issues  without  In  the 
process  creating  new  ones.  Inevitably,  how- 
ever, the  International  community  will  con- 
tinue to  evolve  and  our  uses  of  the  sea  will 
continue  to  develop  and  diversify.  Difficult  as 
the  present  negotiations  may  be,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  assiune  that  the  problems  of  nego- 
tiating another  Convention  at  a  later  date 
would  be  still  greater.  The  Conference  there- 
fore might  well  consider  whether  some  Insti- 
tutional means  should  be  created  whereby, 
within  the  framework  of  the  new  Conven- 
tion, common  measures  could  be  agreed 
upon  and  taken  as  necessary  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  avoid  obsolescence  under 
changing  world  conditions.  A  periodic  assem- 
bly of  States  who  are  parties  to  the  Conven- 
tion, to  review  common  problems  and  to  de- 
velop ways  of  meeting  any  difficulties  pro- 
duced by  new  uses  of  the  seas,  would  be  one 
possibiilty  to  consider. 

I  suggest  this  addition  to  the  many  Intri- 
cate and  difficult  problems  already  before 
you  because  I  feel  such  an  approach  might 
be  helpful  In  overcoming  difficulties  arising 
at  a  later  stage.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  was  one 
of  the  principal  areas  In  which  international 
law  In  general  was  formed.  It  Is  basic  to  the 
State  system  on  which  the  United  Nations 
rests  and  which,  with  the  success  of  de- 
colonization, has  spread  around  the  world. 
It  must  also  become  a  vital  element  In  creat- 
ing the  new  forms  of  International  co-opera- 
tion on  which  the  future  of  mankind  will 
depend. 

If  we  face  a  great  challenge,  we  also  have  a 
great  opportunity.  I  am  confident  that  this 
Conference  will  seize  that  opportunity. 


POSTSECONDARY  SCHOOL  ACCRED- 
ITATION NEEDS  IMPROVEMENT 

(Mr.  PETTIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr. 
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Speaker,  for  the  past 


several  days,  my  g(  od  friend,  Congress- 
man Al  Bell,  and :  have  been  calling  to 
this  Chamber's  attention  a  series  of  Eric 
Wentworth  articles  exploring  the  grow- 
ing consumer  frauds  that  have  been  per- 
petrated by  postsacondary  educational 
institutions  throughout  this  country. 

The  victims  of  these  fraudulent  prac- 
tices include  high  school  graduates,  vet- 
erans, and  in  one  case,  a  71-year-old 
woman.  All  sought  i  to  better  themselves 
through  education — an  integral  factor  in 
the  traditional  American  success  story. 
Instead,  many  found  themselves  fleeced 
by  slick  con  operations,  expected  to  pay 
for  courses  and  training  they  had  never 
received  or  could  ndt  use. 

Today,  I  am  inserting  the  last  of  Mr. 
Wentworth's  articlep  dealing  with  the  ac- 
creditation problems  that  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  respon  such  fraudulent 
practices  occur. 

The  Postsecondiry  Education  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  which  Mr.  Bell 
and  I  have  introduced  is  designed  to 
tighten  up  accrediting  procedures  and 
head  off  continued  abuses  by  unscrupu- 
lous postsecondary  institutions. 

I  trust  the  efforts  to  call  both  the  prob- 
lem and  this  bill  to  the  House's  attention 
will  not  go  imrewafded.  There  is  an  un- 
qualified need  to  take  action  now.  I  hope 
that  need  will  be  m^ : 

[From  the  Washlngtin  Post,  June  26,  1974] 

Fob  Thousands,  AccmEDn-ATioN  Has  Spelled 

Deciption 

(Last  In  a  series  ay  Eric  Wentworth) 

Back  In  the  1960s,|an  outfit  calling  Itself 
Citizens  Training  Setvlce,  Inc.,  set  up  shop 
in  DanvlUe,  Va.,  and  tbok  In  nearly  $1  million 
selling  bogus  correspondence  coiuses  before 
being  shut  down  for  mall  fraud. 

A  North  Carolina  { farmboy  with  only  a 
sixth  grade  education  was  one  of  Its  10,000 
victims,  who  were  assured  the  courses  would 
get  them  Civil  Servjce  Jobs.  A  71-year-old 
woman  already  past  normal  ClvU  Service  re- 
tirement age  was  another. 

To  avoid  a  fleeclnft  consumers  these  days 
are  advised  to  sign  t^  only  with  schools  ac- 
credited by  a  government-recognized  trade 
association.  Thus  thejCouncll  of  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus  recomi^ends,  "One  of  the  best 
and  easiest  ways  for  ryou  to  protect  yourself 
when  selecting  a  school  Is  to  see  If  the  school 
Is  accredited."  I 

And  both  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In 
a  consimier  education  brochure,  and  the  Vet- 
in  a  bulletin  on  cor- 
state   that  accredited 


erans  Admlnlstratioi 
respondence   courses 
schools  necessarily  mi  let  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  their  respectl  ve  associations. 

Given  such  advice,  consumers  may  predict- 
ably assume  that  all  i  ccredlted  profit-seeking 
schools  win  treat  th(  m  fair  and  square.  Re- 
cent experience.  h(  wever,  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  the  prei  ent  accrediting  system 
keeps  consumers  In  the  dark  about  school 
abuses  that  could  vii  timlze  them. 

True,  the  trade  gi  cups'  accrediting  com- 
missions have  fosi  ered  generally  higher 
standards  of  teachin  ;,  physical  facilities  and 
business  practices  t  lan  would  be  likely  to 
exist  In  their  absenci 

But  still  they  ha  'e 
case,  to  protect  your  j 
enticed  Into  debt  wH  h 
dent    loans    by    sch  )ols 
them,  or  from  wastl;  ig 
on  costly,  bllnd-alle3^ 

For  thousands  of 
sumers,  accredltatlo 
ceptlon. 


failed,  In  case  after 
consumers  from  being 
federally  Insured  stu- 
that    short-change 
their  GI  Bill  benefits 
correspondence  courses, 
eterans  and  other  con- 
has  In  fact  spelled  de- 
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The  accrediting  groups,  to  which  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  grants  formal  "recogni- 
tion" and  delegates  many  regulatory  duties, 
aren't  solely  to  blame,  however.  They  are  only 
part  of  a  mixture  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies that  are  supposed  to  be  watching  out  for 
consumers'  Interests.  These  agencies  have 
generaUy  scanty  resources,  restricted  powers, 
misplaced  priorities,  cqnfiicting  interests  and 
often  mutual  susplcloiks. 

"The  blame  for  this  situation  cannot  be  di- 
rected In  any  one  direction,"  Judith  Roman 
of  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau asserted  after  the  collapse  of  Technical 
Education  Corp.,  last  i%\\  stranded  thousands 
of  students.  "In  fact,  lib  Is  the  very  native  of 
the  program  which  dlfltises  the  guUt." 

"The  individual  sdbools  are  guilty,  of 
coxirse,"  she  contlnuea.  "But,  they  are  ac- 
credited and  those  accrediting  comml8.<;lon8 
ax&  responsible  for  policing  the  schools  and 
their  policies  to  maintain  standards. 

"If  the  accrediting  akeucy  falls  short,  then 


It  Is  the  responslbUlt] 
cation  ...  to  remove 
approved  list." 

Accreditation  of  edi 
sector  Is  largely  In  the 
each  of  which  accrc 


of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
lat  agency  from  their 

atlon's  profit-seeking 
ands  of  three  groups, 
its — and  counts  as  a 


member — only  a  fraction  of  the  schools  In  its 
field.  They  Include  thei  National  Home  Study 
Council,  which  accredits  about  160  corre- 
spondence schools;  the  Association  of  Inde- 


pendent CoUeges  and 


Schools,  largely  In  the 


business-secretarial  fiild;   and  the  National 
Association  of  Trade  snd  Technical  Schools, 


which  accredits  about 


everything  from  computer  programming  and 
welding  to  fashion  dierchandislng.  (Since 
some  companies  own  n  umerous  schools,  these 


the 


number     of    school 


totals    overstate 
owners.) 

The  possibly  600  correspondence  schools, 
700  bvislness-secretarl  al  schools  and  3,000 
trade  and  technical  schools  which  aren't  ac- 
credited may  he  worse  —or  In  some  cases  bet- 
ter— than  accredited  1  istltutlons. 

Unaccredited  schools  may  be  too  new  to 
qualify,  may  have  soight  accreditation  and 
so  far  failed,  may  hive  held  accreditation 
and  then  lost  It,  or— since  It's  a  voluntary 


system  after  all — may 


have  simply  wanted  to 


avoid  the  fees,  red  tapp  and  restrictions  that 
accreditation  entails. 


For  those  who  want 


number  of  advantages.  It's  a  mark  of  re- 
spectability, helpful  iJi  recruiting,  especially 
since  consumers  are  a  Ivlsed  to  rely  on  It.  In 
many  states,  accredlt»tion  brings  eligibility 
for  GI  Bill  enrollments  with  fewer  restric- 
tions— as  well  as  exemption  from  some  or 


most  state  licensing 


'egulatlons.  And,  with 


DOUBLI 


thisy 


The   three   Industr;' 
roles.  On  the  one  haqd 
clatlons,    protecting 
members'  Images  am 
Hill,  with  various  fed4ral 
and  wherever  else 

On  the  other  hand, 
functions,   they   have 
which  operate  with 
pendence.  The  commllsions 
enforcing    numerous 
their  face — appear  to 
ing  that  accredited  sciools 
sound,  financially  stable 

Unfortunately  for 
many   accredited 
and  gotten  away 
years. 

When  federal  auditors 
the  president  of  Teclinlcal 
Charles  R.  Johnson, 
National  Home  Study 
ards,  Johnson  Insisteil 


400  schools  teaching 


It,  accreditation  has  a 


some  exceptions,  accr  idltatlon  Is  a  require- 
ment for  enrolling  st  idents  under  the  fed- 
erally insured  loan  pnigram. 


ROLES 


groups   play   double 

they  are  trade  asso- 

and    promoting    their 

Interests  on  Capitol 

and  state  agencies, 

can  be  helpful. 

to  perform  accrediting 

created    commissions 

sc^ewhat  tenuous  Inde- 

are  charged  with 

standards    which — on 

go  far  toward  assur- 

are  educationally 

and  ethical. 

consumers,  however,  too 

have   standards — 

It  for  months,  even 


sch  3ols 

with 


last  year  challenged 

Education  Corp., 

ror  faUlng  to  abide  by 

Council  refund  stand- 

those  standards  were 
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mere  "recommendations"  which  his  school 
could — and  did — reject. 

Practically  all  the  school  problems  de- 
scribed In  these  articles,  in  fact  developed 
at  accredited  schools. 

The  basic  problem:  industry  accrediting 
groups  are  neither  inclined  nor  properly 
equipped  to  act  as  policemen  despite  the 
regulatory  responsibilities  they've  had  dele- 
gated to  them. 

"Accreditation,"  said  William  A.  Fowler, 
National  Home  Study  Council  executive  di- 
rector, "Is  not  reaUy  designed  for  day-by- 
day  enforcement  of  individual  rules." 

"We  would  rather  be  helping  schools  to 
upgrade  their  programs,"  explained  Dana 
Hart,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association 
of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools'  accred- 
iting panel,  "than  telling  them  what  not  to 
do." 

To  consumers  and  other  outsiders,  a  school 
either  Is  or  Isn't  acredlted.  Prom  the  vantage 
point  of  the  accreditors,  however,  matters 
are  less  clear-cut. 

STIPULATTONS  APPLY 

Bernard  H.  Ehrllch,  counsel  for  both  the 
home-study  and  trade-and-technlcal  groups, 
said  many  schools  are  accredited  "with  stip- 
ulations"— conditions,  based  on  sometimes 
serious  deficiencies,  which  they  are  told  they 
must  satisfy  to  stay  accredited.  "If  you  try 
to  explain  this  to  the  public,"  Ehrllch  in- 
sisted, "how  would  the  public  understand?" 

All  three  groups  have  procedures,  both  for- 
mal and  Informal,  for  handling  problems  that 
arise  with  accredited  schools.  If  a  complaint 
about  a  student  or  one  of  the  school's  com- 
petitors seems  minor,  an  accreditlng-group 
official  may  try  to  work  things  out  with  a 
phone  call  or  letter.  When  the  problem  ap- 
pears serious,  particularly  when  the  Office  of 
Education  wants  action,  the  accrediting  com- 
mission may  launch  a  formal — and  confiden- 
tial— investigation. 

Investigations  typically  include  inspecting 
the  problem  school  with  a  team  comprising 
officials  from  other  schools  and  an  accrediting 
group  representative.  Depending  on  the 
team's  makev.p  and  other  circumstances,  such 
inspections  may  be  searching  or  superficial. 

A  federal  official  who  accompanied  one  Na- 
tional Home  Study  CouncU  team's  visit  to  a 
problem  school  on  the  West  Coast  last  year 
reported  finding  the  team  Inadequately 
briefed  on  what  to  look  for,  one  member  ar- 
riving hours  late,  the  school's  required  self- 
evaluation  report  "totally  inadequate,"  and 
the  inspection's  five-hour  duration  iasuffl- 
cient. 

Many  months  may  elapse  from  the  time 
an  accrediting  commission  launches  an  In- 
vestigation until  its  final  decision  to  with- 
draw a  school's  accreditation.  The  Home 
Study  Councils  conunlsslon,  for  example,  de- 
cided to  investigate  Technical  Education 
Corp.  in  May,  1973,  after  learning  from  the 
Office  of  Education— which  had  suspended 
insuring  its  students'  loans— that  the  St. 
Louis  school  was  in  trouble. 

INSPECTION    TEAM 

But  commission  procedures  allowed  Tech- 
nical Education  time  to  prepare  and  submit 
its  self-evaluation  report  and  pay  the  in- 
spection fee.  Hence,  the  inspection  team's 
visit  wasn't  scheduled  untu  October. 

It  was  too  late.  The  day  before  the  visit. 
Fowler  recaUed,  the  Home  Study  Council  got 
a  phone  call  from  St.  Louis:  Technical  Edu- 
cation—out of  cash— had  collapsed.  (Two 
days  later,  at  a  hastily  called  meeting  the 
accrediting  commission  accepted  the  school's 
resignation  from  accreditation  to  prevent 
rurther  delays  in  decision  making.) 

At  least  the  home  study  accreditors'  inves- 
tigatory wheels  had  been  turning.  WUUam  A 
Goddard,  executive  director  of  the  trade  and 
^t'^^.l  f  ^  schools  association  which  also  ac- 
"edlted  Technical  Education,  said  he  hadn't 
oeen  aware  that  the  school  was  in  trouble  be- 
lore  It  closed. 


"The  last  financial  statement  we  got  from 
them  was  not  the  strongest,"  Goddard  said, 
"but  it  indicated  the  school  would  last  .  .  . 
This  was  one  of  the  schools  we  though  we 
knew." 

The  three  accrediting  groups,  while  relied 
on  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  regulate  their 
schools,  are  nonetheless  private  agencies  sub- 
ject to  all  sorts  of  legal  constraints.  This  was 
dramatized  four  years  ago  when  Macmlllan, 
Inc.  (then  Crowell  Collier  and  Macmlllan) 
sued  the  Home  Study  Council. 

The  giant  publishing  concern  claimed  that 
the  councU  had  violated  due  process  by  deny- 
ing reacredltation  to  its  six  correspondence 
schools — among  them  LaSalle  Extension 
University — and  by  publicizing  the  denial. 
Macmlllan  also  challenged  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  recognizing  and  delegating  duties 
to  a  trade  association. 

The  case  was  settled  out  of  court.  Mac- 
mlllan set  about  upgrading  its  educational 
programs,  whUe  the  Home  Study  Council 
agreed  to  continue  the  schools'  accreditation 
and  revise  its  own  procedures.  Though  the 
council  and  its  accreditors  were  thus  spared 
prohibitive  legal  costs,  the  public  lost  a 
chance  for  court  rulings  on  some  basic  issues. 

MACMILLAN  SUIT 

The  Macmlllan  suit,  other  legal  challenges 
to  accreditation  and  pressure  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  led  all  three  accrediting 
groups  to  build  more  due  process  into  their 
decision-making.  They  developed  provisions 
for  school  owners  to  respond  to  charges,  for 
hearings,  for  appeals — and  for  bans  on  pub- 
licity until  a  final  decision  to  withdraw  a 
school's  accreditation. 

These  provisions,  as  followed  today,  tend 
to  protect  school  owners  from  ill-considered 
decisions,  protect  accrediting  groups  from 
more  frequent  lawsuits,  protect  the  Office  of 
Education's  continued  reliance  on  private 
accreditation — and  leave  student  consumers 
more  in  the  dark  than  ever,  over  longer  peri- 
ods of  time,  about  serious  school  problems. 

"If  we  were  free  from  legal  liability,"  said 
Richard  A.  Fulton,  executive  director  of  the 
Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  Associa- 
tion, "we  would  be  delighted  to  run  up  the 
flag  and  say  we're  investigating  the  prob- 
lems of  X,  T  and  Z  schools."  Fulton  con- 
ceded, however,  that  his  group  has  never 
sought  such  immunity. 

Even  when  an  accrediting  body  does  with- 
draw a  school's  accreditation.  It  holds  pub- 
licity about  the  decision  to  a  minimum.  "It's 
up  to  us,"  Fulton  insisted,  "to  put  the  scarlet 
letter  on  the  forehead  of  a  school." 

Often  schools  which  have  their  accredita- 
tion withdrawn  have  already  gone  out  of 
business  anyway.  Opinions  differ  on  whether 
withdrawal  can  be  fatal  to  those  stm  oper- 
ating, but  certainly  schools  heavily  depend- 
ent on  federal  student  aid  are  hard  hit  when 
withdrawal  costs  them  their  eligibility.  In 
any  event,  accreditors  generaUy  appear  more 
inclined  to  prod  away  at  a  school  in  hopes 
it  wiu  eventually  clean  itself  up  than  to  \ise 
their  ultimate  weapon  and  kick  it  out  of  the 
dub. 

If  the  accrediting  groups  could  be  more 
aggressive  in  protecting  the  consumer,  so 
could  the  Office  of  Education.  In  its  statu- 
tory role  of  "recognizing"  individual  accred- 
iting groups,  the  Office  of  Education  occa- 
sionally has  shown  as  much  tolerance  to- 
ward their  shortcomings  as  they  have  shown 
toward  accredited  schools. 

The  federal  agency's  accreditation  staff, 
while  well-intentioned,  is  short  of  people  and 
overwhelmed  with  paperwork.  It  must  screen 
applications  for  initial  or  renewed  recogni- 
tion, provide  staff  services  to  a  committee 
advising  the  education  commissioner,  and  try 
as  best  it  can  to  monitor  some  50  recognized 
accrediting  bodies. 

HANDLING     COMPLAINTS 

Practical  necessity,  then,  as  well  as  legisla- 
tive authority  has  led  staff  director  John  R. 


Proffitt  and  his  aides  to  depend  heavily  on 
the  accrediting  groups  to  handle  complaints 
against  Individual  schools  and  enforce  stand 
ards  generaUy. 

While  the  Office  of  Education  has  prodded 
an  accrediting  group  to  remedy  lapses  in  per 
formance — such  as  a  serious  confllct-of-in 
terest  episode  in  the  Association  of  Inde-, 
pendent  CoUeges  and  Schools— its  depend- 
ence is  such  that  it  has  never  used  its  power 
to  revoke  a  group's  recognition. 

One  well-versed  critic  has  called  this  sym 
biotic  relationship  an  "unholy  marriage,  dan-, 
gerous  to  both  parties,  falling  adequately  to 
protect  the  public  and  student  interest  while 
endangering  the  Independence  of  accrediting 
agencies."  ^ 

Down  the  hall  from  Proffitt's  staff,  the  Di- 
vision of  Insured  Loans  has  also  mixed  good 
intentions  with  mediocre  performance  In  pro- 
tecting student  borrowers.  Division  officials 
have  become  increasingly  concerned  over  the 
past  three  years  about  accredited  profit-seek- 
ing schools  which  have  abused  the  insured- 
loan  program  at  students'  expense. 

At  the  outset,  these  officials  understood 
that  so  long  as  the  schools  kept  their  accredi- 
tation they  remained  necessarUy  eligible  for 
insured  loans.  TO  remedy  that,  Congress  Is 
1972  gave  the  Office  of  Education  authority 
to  audit  schools  and  to  limit,  suspend  or  re 
voke  their  Insured-loan  eligibility. 

Yet  nearly  two  years  later,  the  Office  ol 
Education  stUl  hasn't  published  the  regula 
tlons  reqvUred  to  exercise  that  authority. 

SUSPENDED     INStniANCE 

MeanwhUe.  federal  officials  have  resorted  to 
several  ad  hoc  devices  to  curb  predatory  re- 
crulting,  wrongful  withholding  of  refundj 
or  other  school  abuses.  For  one,  they  have 
suspended  some  schools'  authority  to  make 
insured  loans  to  their  own  students. 

For  another,  they  have  gone  further  and 
suspended  Insurance  on  loans  from  any 
lender  for  students  at  a  given  school.  In- 
tended to  force  the  school  owner  to  clean  up 
hU  operations,  this  device  in  some  cases  has 
dried  up  the  school's  cash  flow  and  driven  It 
out  of  business — stranding  students  with  un- 
finished educations  and  no  hope  of  refunds 
yet  stm  with  loans  to  repay. 

According  to  Technical  Education's  John- 
son, it  was  the  Office  of  Education's  suspen 
slon  of  loan  insurance  which  "broke  us." 

Federal  insured-loan  officials  had  a  mow 
promising  approach  going  for  awhile.  When 
a  school's  recruiting  tactics  aroused  sus- 
picion, they  would  send  questionnaires  to 
individual  student  loan  applicants  the  school 
was  enrolling.  In  numerous  cases,  the  appli- 
cants, if  they  replied  at  all,  proved  ineligible 
imaware  that  they  would  be  going  into  debt, 
or  misinformed  about  their  eventual  repay- 
ment obligations.  Many  would  cancel  their 
loan  applications  and  pull  out  of  the  school. 
In  a  case  two  years  ago  involving  20  young 
people  recruited  for  International  Business 
Academy  in  Oklahoma  City,  questionnaires 
brought  no  response  at  all  from  11  and  can- 
celed applications  from  four  others.  Further 
checking  showed  another  student  was  still  In 
high  school  and  thus  ineligible,  and  two 
more  were  high  school  dropouts  unlikely  to 
succeed  in  the  training. 

Predictably,  some  school  owners  com- 
plained angrily  about  the  questionnaires— a 
lawyer  for  one  called  them  "heavy  handed"— 
and  last  fall  the  Office  of  Education  abrupUy 
told  its  regional  officers  to  stop  using  them. 
Someone,  it  seemed,  had  convinced  Office  of 
Education  officials  in  Washington  that  they 
were  breaking  the  rules  since  the  question- 
naires didn't  have  proper  bureaucratic  clear- 
ance and  were  being  used  only  selectively— 
that  Is,  against  certain  schools. 

FRESH  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Soon  afterward,  a  top  official  In  the  Office 
of  Education's  Insured  loans  divisions  said 
his  staff  was  working  on  a  fresh  question- 
naire and  would  seek  proper  clearance  to  use 
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it.  More  than  six  montlvs  later,  that  project 
was  still  hanging  fire. 

For  their  part,  various  spokesmen  for  the 
profit-seeking  school  Industry  criticized  the 
Office  or  Education  for  being  inconsistent. 
confusing,  uncommunicative  or  even  de- 
vious— as  when,  they  assert,  loan  applica- 
tions submitted  for  Insurance  approval 
mysteriously  "get  lost  In  the  computer." 

Elsewhere  In  the  government,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  been  relatively  ag- 
gressive In  policing  the  school  industry.  Two 
years  ago,  after  extensive  hearings,  the  FTC 
laid  down  "industry  guides"  defining  what  It 
considered  unfair  or  deceptive  in  advertising, 
recruiting  and  related  school  practices. 
About  the  same  time,  it  Issued  proposed 
complaints  against  some  Industry  giants — 
Lear  Slegler,  Control  Data  and  Electronic 
Computer  Programming  Institute. 

Last  August,  the  FTC  launched  a  nation- 
wide media  campaign  to  help  consumers  rec- 
ognize and  escape  school  abuses.  And  in 
hopes  of  laying  out  further  rules — on  refund 
policies  for  example — it  has  continued  tn- 
vestlgatlng  Industry  prolslems. 

Still,  when  It  comes  to  enforcement  activ- 
ity, the  FTC's  investigations  have  been  neces- 
sarily tedious,  its  proceedings  ponderous,  and 
Its  penalties  limited.  While  its  case  against 
Lear  Slegler  Is  still  pending,  for  example,  the 
company — for  unrelated  reasons,  officials 
say — has  nearly  finished  selling  off  all  Its 
schools. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  responsible 
for  the  multibiUlon-doUar  GI  Bill  program, 
is  required  by  statute  to  delegate  most  su- 
pervisory duties  to  "state  approval  agen- 
cies"— which  vary  considerably  in  staffing. 
Other  resources  and  diligence. 

While  VA  supervises  as  well  as  subsidizes 
these  state-level  surrogates,  and  spot-checks 
schools  to  some  extent  Itself,  there  Is  little 
evidence  that  "Approved  for  Veterans"  pro- 
tects consumers  any  better  than  accredita- 
tion. 

state  governments,  for  their  part,  have 
school  licensing  or  approving  agencies  of 
their  own.  They,  too,  and  whatever  laws  they 
have  to  enforce,  are  a  study  In  contrasts. 
Some  states,  like  Florida  and  Texas,  aroused 
by  past  profit-school  scandals,  provide  rela- 
tively effective  regrilatlon.  Others  such  as 
California  have  laws  flawed  by  loopholes,  and 
still  others  have  practically  no  regiUatlon  at 
all. 

The  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
sponsored  a  task  force's  development  of 
model  state  legislation  last  year.  It  hoped  to 
encourage  a  more  even  and  effective  level  of 
Btate-by-8tate  regulation.  But  Indiana's 
Joseph  A.  Clark,  who  heads  the  new  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Administrators 
and  Supervisors  of  Private  Schools,  said  his 
group  would  come  up  with  a  different  and 
better  bill. 

RECTTLATORY     CRAZY     QT7II.T 

Washington  Post  Interviews  with  federal, 
state  and  accredltlng-group  officials  through- 
out the  existing  regulatory  crazy  quilt  re- 
peatedly encountered  disagreements,  dis- 
trust and  mutual  criticism :  Office  of  Educa- 
tion officials  who  look  down  on  VA's  state 
approving  agencies,  FTC  officials  who  find 
the  Office  of  Education  paperbound  and 
lethargic,  state  officials  who  scorn  the  ac- 
crediting groups  while  resenting  FTC  in- 
cursions on  states'  rights,  accrediting  officials 
who  consider  the  Office  of  Education  Incon- 
sistent or  indecisive,  and  the  like. 

Such  discord,  among  people  supposedly 
sharing  to  some  degree  the  same  broad  ob- 
jectives— good  schools,  satisfied  students  and 
well-spent  tax  money — dramatize  the  politi- 
cal obstacles  to  Improving  the  system. 

Improvements,  however,  are  badly  needed. 
WhUe  specific  remedies  are  open  to  debate, 
the  general  needs  Include  these : 

A  far  higher  priority,  among  all  concerned, 
for  protecting  student  consumers. 


More  aggressive,  m  sthodlcal  monitoring  of 
Echool  marketing  pra  :tlces,  financial  stability 
and  other  matters  in  which  consumers  have 
a  stake. 

More  timely  and  effective  enforcement  of 
government  reg\ilailons  and  accrediting 
standards — and  in  tie  case  of  the  accredit- 
ing commissions,  open  rather  than  secret 
proceedings.  j 

For  correspondence  schools,  a  requirement 
that  GI  Bill  benefits  be  spent  on  educational 
essentials  rather  tha^  extravagant  color  tele- 
vision sets  and  other  window-dressing. 

And  for  the  Jnsuned  loan  program,  relief 
from  debts  when  s  indent  borrowers  have 
been  defrauded  or  s  lortchanged. 


LEAVE  O  !"  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  i  onsent,  leave  of  ab- 
scence  was  grantel  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  McSpadden  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  oday  through  July  3, 
on  account  of  illne  ss  in  the  family. 

To  Mr.  HORTON  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  the  adcount  of  official  Gtov- 
ermnent  Operationp  Committee  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.j  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered]  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuR$ENER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 


traneous  material: 
Mr.  Kemp,  for  IS 
Mr.  Regula,  for 


minutes,  today. 
0  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Steelman,  f  )r  15  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  McKiNNET, 
Mr.  Grover,  for 


for  5  minutes,  today. 
0  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clajtsen,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  fir  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of 
utes,  today. 

Mr.  Gilman,  for  i 

(The  following 


minutes,  today. 
Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Muitha)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  rems|rks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  tor  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  fo  r  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  fof- 10  minutes,  today, 
for  5  minutes,  today, 
for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Waggonner, 
Mr.  Stokes,  for  tO  minutes,  today 


Mr.  Rangel,  for 
Mr.  Wolff,  for 


today. 
Mr.  O'Neill,  for 
Mr.  Matsunaga, 


EXTENSION 


By  unanimous 
revise  and  extend 
to: 

Mr.  Brademas 
ous   matter   notwithstanding 
that  it  exceeds  2V. 
and  is  estimated 
to  cost  $888.25. 

Mr.  Perkins, 
of  Mr.  Steiger  of 


Alabama,  for  5  min- 


)  minutes,  today. 

0  minutes,  today. 
Ml'.  Bingham,  foi  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Price  of  H  inois,  for  5  minutes. 


5  minutes,  today, 
for  5  minutes,  today. 


OF  REMARKS 


consent,  permission  to 
remarks  was  granted 

aiid  to  include  extrane- 

the   fact 

pages  of  the  Record 

>y  the  Public  Printer 

U    follow  the  remarks 
'*  Wisconsin. 


July  ly  197Ji. 


Mr.  Gross,  inuhediately  preceding 
vote  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  218. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burgeker)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  PINDLEY. 
Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  vrisconsln  In  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Veysey  in  tw( » instances. 
Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Conte  in  five  distances. 
Mr.  Forsythe.      I 

Mr.  Young  of  Flomda  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Hosmer  in  thiee  instances. 
Mr.  GuYER. 
Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  yirglnia. 
Mr.  Sarasin.  ! 

Mr.  GuDE  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Pettis  in  five 
Mr.  Carter  in  five 


nstances. 
instances. 


Mr.  Robison  of  N0w  York 
Mr.  Parris  in  five  ^stances. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  ii  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steelman. 
Mr.  Dtr  Pont. 
Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mitrth^)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Sisk  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  inl  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  |hree  instances. 

Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  thr^e  instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  10  i  istances. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Ifew  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  in  thk-ee  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  ihstances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Get^gia. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  15  Instances. 

Mr.  Fulton. 


Mr.  HAYS,  from 
House  Administrati  m 
committee  had  exar  lined 
enrolled  bills  of  the 
ing  titles,  which  wpre 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  29.  An  act  to 
the  Postal  Service  to 
ment  fund  for  increases 
blllty  of  the  fund  due 
for  Postal  Service 
pxuTwses; 

H.R.  8977.  An  act  tb 
of  Florida  the  Egmopt 
life  Refuge;  and 
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ENROLLED  KILLS  SIGNED 


the  Committee  on 
,  reported  that  that 
and  found  truly 
House  of  the  follow- 
thereupon  signed 

brovlde  for  payments  by 
|the  civil  service  retire- 
in  the  unfunded  Ua- 
to  Increases  In  benefita 
enfployees,  and  for  other 

establish  In  the  State 
Key  National  WUd- 
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BJl.  9281.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  retirement 
of  certain  law  enforcement  and  firefighter 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, July  2,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2506.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  July  1973  to  April 
1974,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2507.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  and  Work 
Quality,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  during  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  a  work  program  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
pursuant  to  section  1(1)  of  Public  Law  93- 
311;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

2508.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  health  consequences  of 
smoking,  pursuant  to  section  8(a)  of  the 
Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2509.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  Interim  report 
and  recommendations  on  year-round  day- 
light saving  time,  pursuant  to  the  Emergency 
Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2510.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  Vojlslav  Bozlc,  Con- 
stantln  Krylov,  Abdurachman  Kunta,  Mlkolai 
Ozolins,  Eugen  PosdeefT,  and  Tatiana  Wassi- 
liew;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2511.  A  letter  from  the  (Counsel  for  the 
Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Garden,  trans- 
mitting the  audit  of  the  financial  statements 
of  the  Corporation  for  calendar  year  1973, 
pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  Public  Law 
88-449;  to  the  CJommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

2512.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  accomplishments  and  constraints 
In  U.S.  security  assistance  to  Korea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  14494.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  and  other  sUtutes  to 
Increase  to  $10,000  the  maximum  amount 
eligible  for  use  of  simplified  procedures  in 
procurement  of  property  and  services  by  the 
Government  (Rept.  93-1168).  Referred  to  the 
Committeee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  3903.  A  bill  to  direct  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
public  land  In  the  State  of  Michigan  to  the 
Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  (3o.;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  93-1169).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  White  House. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
HSt.  15730.  A  biU  to  amend  section  502(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  to  reln- 
stltute  specific  accounting  requirements  for 
foreign  currency  expenditures  In  connection 
with  congressional  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  ASairs. 

By    Mr.  CARTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Coughun,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Fulton,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr. 
Gtjnter,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  McClos- 
KET,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Whalen,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
HJR.  15731.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance  the 
national    attack    on    arthritis    and    related 
musculoskeletal   diseases  and   for   arthritis 
training  and  demonstration  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
HJl.  15732.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  approve  the 
enrollment  of  persons  in  flight  school  tram- 
ing  under  the  war  orphans'  and  widows'  edu- 
cational assistance  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  15733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  authorize  a  feasibUity 
study  for  the  establishment  of  certain  bicy- 
cle trails:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.   15734.  A   bill  to  repeal  the  eammgs 
limitations  of  the  Social  Security  Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
HM.  15735.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  by  designating  certain 
lands  for  Inclusion  In  the  National  Wilder- 
ness   Preservation    System,    to   provide    for 
study  of  certain  additional  lands  for  such  In- 
clusion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Kazan,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Roncauo  of 
Wyoming,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Del- 
lenback,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Ullman, 
Mr.  McKat,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Young 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
and  Mr.  Denholm)  : 
H.R.  15736.  A  bill  to  authorize,  enlarge,  and 
repair  various  Federal  Reclamation  projects 
and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  AoDABBo,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  CoNTERS,  Mr.  Dominick, 
V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Dri- 
NAN,  Mr.  DuLSKi.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Eilbehg,  Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Gude, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Miss  Holtzuan,  and  Mr. 
Howard)  : 


HJl.  16737.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporar;  r 
commission  to  study  problems  relating  to  thi  i 
Nation's  economy  and  to  make  recoounenda  • 
tlons  for  solving  such  problems;  to  the  Cpm  • 
mltte  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mi. 
Kastenmeieb,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mad- 
den, Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mi. 
MrrcRELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  Moak  ' 
LEY,   Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.    Podell,   Mi, 
Rangel,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mi, 
Roe,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Tier  ■ 
NAN,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 
Mr.  Yatbon)  : 
HJl.  15738.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  temporar: ' 
commission  to  study  problems  relating  to  th(  i 
Nation's  economy  and  to  make  recommenda 
tlons  for  solving  such  problems;  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 
HH.  15739.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  130!  i 
of  the  Health  Maintenance  Organization  Ac  . 
Of    1973    by   redefining   the   term    "medlca 
group";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  am 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  himself.  Mi, 
Hosmer,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Begula,  Mr , 
Cbonin,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Cuo 
Una,    Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho,    Mr, 
Gude,    Mr.    Collins    of    Texas,    Mr , 
Conlan,   Mr.   HoRTON,   Mr.   Walsb. 
Mr.    Pickle,   Mr.   Boland,   Mr.   Gib 
BONs,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Sebelius,    Mr 
Kemp,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  and  Mr 
RONCALLO  of  New  York) : 
HJl.  15740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  anc 
Water   Conservation    Fund   Act   of    1966,   a: 
amended,     to    establish    a    '"Save    Outdooi 
America"  program,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insula] 
Affairs, 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Ccuollna: 
HJl.   15741.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Mutua: 
Security  Act  of  1954  to  require  that  informa- 
tion relating  to  foreign  travel  by  Memben 
of  Congress  be  open  to  public  inspection  ani 
pubUshed  periodically  in  the  Congressionai 
Record;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.   15742.  A  blU   to   provide  for  enroll-, 
ment  of  certain  Natives  under  the  Alaslu 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZION  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brade- 
mas,   Mr.    Bray,    Mr.    Dennis,    Mr 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Hnxis,  Mr.  Hudnut, 
Mr.    Lansgbebe,    Mr.    Madden,    Mr, 
Myers,  and  Mr.  Roush)  : 
HJl.  15743.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  repay- 
ment of  certain  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
by  the  State  of  Indiana;  to  the  Commltte* 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  15744.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  improve  the 
business  loan  program  for  veterans  and  tc 
make  veterans  who  served  after  January  31 
1955,  eligible  for  such  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York   (foi 

himself  and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1084.  Joint  resolution  deslgnat 

Ing  the  week  beglnring  July  1,  1974,  as  "Na 

tlonal  Sowing  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.   Con.   Res.   554.   Concurrent  resolution 
for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself,    Mr 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski, Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson of  Virginia,  Mr.  Cohen,  and 
Mr.  Steelman)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   555.   Concurrent   resolution 
for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  BODINO: 
H.  Res.  1210.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  proceed  with- 
out regard  to  the  second  sentence  of  clause 
27(f)  (4)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
in  conducting  bearings  held  pursuant  to 
HoujBe  Resolution  803;  ordered  to  be  printed. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.  Res.  1211.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  regarding  a  moratorium 
on  Federal  spending  In  excess  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM    (for  himself,  Mr. 
FiNDixT,  Mr.  Frasek,  and  Mr.  Sezbkr- 

LINC)  : 

H.  Res.  1212.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
mission of  U.S.  territorial  disputes  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  1213.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
judication of  disputes  arising  out  of  the 
Interpretation  of  application  of  international 
agreements;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Res.  1214.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  estab- 
lishing regional  courts  within  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  increasing  the  cate- 
gories of  parties  which  may  request  advisory 
opinions  from  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  selecting  Judges  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,   and   having  the   Inter- 
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national  Court  of 
side  The  Hague;   to 
elgn  Affairs. 

H.    Res.    1215. 
sense  of  the  House  w 
diction  of  the 
to  the  Committee  on 

H.    Res.    1216. 
sense  of  the  House 
to  the  International 
Committee  on  Foreigi  i 
By  Mr.  PATMA^ 

H.  Res.  1217 
consideration  of  HJl 
llsh  a  general  service 
I  veterans  and  their 
mittee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr 
and  Mr. 

H.  Res.  1218. 
tmued  undiluted  U.i 
diction  over  the  U.i 
the  Isthmus  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 


Jul  tice  consider  cases  out- 
he  Committee  on  Por- 


Res()lutlon   expressing   the 

th  respect  to  the  Juris- 

Intern^tlonal  Court  of  Justice; 

''oreign  Affairs. 

Res  >Iution   expressing   the 

with  respect  to  access 

:;ourt  of  Justice;  to  the 

Affairs. 

Resoliitlon  providing  for  the 

14782,  a  bill  to  estab- 

penslon  for  World  War 

d  ependents;  to  the  Com- 

LAGOiLARSINO  (for  himself, 

OOl4 WATER)  : 

Resolijtion  In  support  of  con- 
sovereignty  and  Jurls- 
-owned  canal  zone  on 
:  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on 


508.  Also,  memorial 
the  State  of  Louisiana , 
llshment  of  a  reservation 
Indian  Tribe  of  Louisl  ina 
on  Interior  and  Insult  x 


July  i,  1971, 

of  the  Legislature  of 

relative  to  the  estab- 

for  the  Coushatta 

to  the  Committee 

Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of,  rule  XXn,  private 


bills  and  resolutions 
severally  referred  as 


were  introduced  and 
follows : 


ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  15745.  A  blU  fo :  the  relief  of  Antonio 
and    Rosa    Corrao    and    children    Vlncenzo, 
Glviseppe,  Mlchele,  ani  Rosa  Corrao;  t.T  the 
Committee  on  the  Jud  clary 


By  Mr.  YOUNG 


HJl.  15746.  A  bill  fo'  the  relief  of  Leslie  P. 
Covey  and  his  wife  Kafen;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


:gn& 


MEMi  )RIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  an<  referred  as  follows: 

507.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachtisetts,  relative  to  the 
World  Conference  on  Popiilatlon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Porelg  i  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  RAYMOND  P. 
NOYES 


VICE  PRESIDENT 


FETTTH 

Under  clause  1  of 
and  papers  were  lait  I 
and  referred  as  follows 

454.  By  the  SPEAKHR 
E.  Warden,  Dallas,  Tex 
grievances;  to  the 
clary. 

455.  Also,  petition 
men,  Warson  Woods 
tutional  amendment 
the  Committee  on  the 


,  Mb 


OF  REMARKS 


ADDRESSES  NAVY 


LEI  .QUE 


of  Florida: 


ETC. 

rule  XXn,  petitions 
on  the  Clerk's  desk 


Petition  of  WUUam 

relative  to  redress  of 

on  the  Judi- 


Co  nmittee 


cf 


the  Board  of  Alder- 
,  relative  to  a  constl- 
cf^ncernlng  abortion;  to 
Judiciary. 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF   ORIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  day-to-day  and  year-to- 
year  importance  of  the  ConSrh^ional 
Record  Clerk  to  all  Members  of  Cottgi;;^ 
and,  in  an  especially  significant  w&yi^txf 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  be  chair- 
man. 

Prom  that  vantage  point,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  extend  warm,  personal, 
best  wishes  to  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes 
who  has  just  retired  from  39  years  serv- 
ice with  the  Government  Printing  OflBce, 
of  which  more  than  16  years  has  been  as 
Congressional  Record  Clerk. 

Dedicated  to  efiScient,  responsive  serv- 
ice to  the  Congress,  Ray  Noyes  has  been 
a  tireless  and  efifective  intermediary  in 
our  Interests  with  the  production  divi- 
sions at  the  GPO.  Through  diligent  work, 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  print- 
ing law  and  the  Joint  Committee's  reg- 
ulations, thereby  becoming  an  unusually 
talented  coordinator  and  valued  coun- 
selor in  keeping  the  many  thousands  of 
varied  requests  which  were  directed  to 
his  attention  safely  pointed  in  the  right 
direction. 

Our  best  wishes  for  a  happy,  richly 
earned  retirement  go  to  him,  his  wife, 
two  children,  and  four  grandchildren. 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOtTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ,'uly  1,  1974 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President  spoke  to  |  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States  an  Thursday,  June  27 
at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 

I  want  to  make  his  comments  avail- 
able  to  every   Member  of  the  House, 
therefore,  I  am  inserting  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 
Remakks  by  Vice  Pri  smENT  Gerald  R.  Foed 

President  Carrere,  iS|dmiral  Moorer,  Admiral 
Zumwalt,  Admiral  iBender,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  geiitlemen. 

It  is  a  great  pleasi^e  and  high  honor  for 
me  to  be  present  tAday  when  your  great 
organization  pays  tribute  to  three  of  Amer- 
ica's great  maritime  commanders  who  have 
given  to  this  nation  fever  a  century  of  dedi- 
cated service.  This  setvlce  is  not  only  an  ex- 
ample to  their  uniformed  coUeagrues  but 
represents  the  high  [standard  that  Ameri- 
cans have  always  received  from  their  mili- 
tary leaders  in  both]  war  and  peace.  With 
men  lUce  these  at  tht  helm  of  our  military 
services,  I  can  fully  [understand  why,  in  a 
recent  public  poll  the  military  was  rated 
the  most  respected  Ir  stitution  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  also  want  to  pa '  tribute  to  the  Navy 
League   of  the  Unlt4d  States,   the   civilian 

arm  of  the  Navy.  For       , 

tributed  much  to  thfc  maritime  services  of 
our  nation. 

As  you  know,  I  ha"  e  been  in  the  govern- 
ment for  some  25  yei  ,rs  and  the  positions  I 


have  held  have  given  :  ae  an  insight  Into  the 
contributions  Admiral  Moorer,  Admiral 
Zumwalt  and  Adnjlralj  Bender  have  made  to 
this  coimtry.  During  Imy  years  of  oongree- 
slonal  service,  I  had  tne  vantage  point  both 
as  Minority  Leader  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Subconmilttee  on  Dffense  Appropriations 
that  not  only  enabled  me  to  observe  their 
work  but,  more  Importantly,  to  learn  to  know 
them  and  to  be  aware  of  their  dedication 
to  the  nation  and  goals  and  ambitions  of 
their  respective  services.  My  own  experience 
in  World  War  n  as  a  Naval  officer,  I  think, 
added  to  the  appreciation  that  I  have  for 
the  service  they  renderkl. 

I  might  interpolate  here  for  a  moment.  I 
got  a  call  about  a  quarter  of  eleven  this 
morning  from  Generi  Al  Haig  in  Moscow. 
Let  me  Just  condense  [what  AI  Haig  told  me 
I  think  to  all  of  you  because  of  your  deep 
interest  in  national  security  and  efforts  we're 
making  for  peace.  Whit  General  Haig  had  to 
report :  Number  1 — Tj 
Brussels  were  the  mo 
flve-plus  years  of  thli 
NATO  nations  represe: 
each  nation  showed  ( 
greater  willingness  to  ^ 

not  only  In  their  mutiial  defense,  but  also  in 
their  approach  to  some  of  the  other  prob- 
lems; notably  economic  difficulties  that  in 
some  Instances  have  kveakened  and  caused 
some  problems  as  far  as  one  nation  or  an- 
other nation  is  concerned.  So  the  meeting 
yesterday  was  most  encouraging  as  the  Presi- 
dent went  to  Moscow,  ^nd  according  to  Gen- 
eral Haig,  the  warmthi  of  the  welcome  there 


e  NATO  meetings  in 
t  encoxiraging  In  the 

Administration.  The 
ted  by  the  leaders  of 

greater  solidarity,  a 
ork  with  one  another, 


was  encouraging.  The 


within  a  very  few  mnutes  to  discuss  pri- 
vately for  the  first  t  me  In  this  visit  the 
problems  with  Mr.  Brei  hnev.  And  111  add  one 
comment  parenthetically,  I  asked  about  the 


72  yeaj^  you  have  con-     President's  health.  G<  neral   Haig  said  that 


there  was  no  pain,  the 


subsided,  and  the  Pres  Ident  was  in  the  best 
of  spirits  as  he  tackles  some  of  our  most 
important  problems. 


President  was  leaving 


swelling  had  virtually 
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America  has  always  been  a  seafaring  na- 
tion. The  sea  was  the  avenue  that  led  to  its 
exploration.  The  sea  enabled  It  to  survive  In 
its  infant  colonial  days.  The  sea  was  its  most 
Important  line  of  communication,  a  key  ele- 
ment of  Its  security,  and  the  livelihood  for 
millions  of  its  citizens.  The  romance  of  the 
Yankee  Clipper  and  the  New  England  whalers 
shared  a  heritage  with  the  river  boat  cap- 
tain and  the  barges  that  floated  down  the 
Mississippi. 

Most  of  the  world's  conunerce  moves  on 
the  high  seas,  and  today — perhaps  more  than 
ever  before  in  history — the  welfare  and  sur- 
vival of  nations  are  tied  to  the  free  flow  of 
goods  and  raw  materials. 

We  find  that  we  are  no  longer  Independent 
and  we  must  be  certain  that  we  do  not  be- 
come too  dependent.  Rather  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  situation  where  we  are  inter- 
dependent, and  this  growing  inter -depend- 
ence is  becoming  a  basic  fact  of  national  life. 

The  existence  and  future  of  all  modern 
societies  rely  on  an  exchange  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  goods  between  socle- 
ties.  The  full  extent  of  this  inter-dependence 
becomes  apparent  only  when  It  falls  to  func- 
tion as  expected.  The  recent  oil  embargo  is  a 
clear  example.  In  this  age  of  inter-depend- 
euce,  freedom  of  the  seas  again  becomes 
more  than  a  slogan.  It  is  vital  to  national 
survival. 

The  United  States  is  an  island  almost  sur- 
rounded by  water.  We  are  a  "have  not  na- 
tion," limited  in  many  of  the  essential  raw 
materials.  We  must  have  use  of  the  sea  both 
to  import  and  to  export  materials  to  keep 
our  economy  healthy — to  continue  to  enjoy 
our  way  of  life — and  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional security. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Before  World  War  II  the 
United  States  Imported  only  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  minerals  and  fuels.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  was  a  net  exporter.  The  story  today  Is 
quite  different,  as  our  reliance  on  imported 
minerals  and  fuels  has  grown  steadily.  For 
example,  today  the  United  States  Imports 
approximately  100  different  minerals.  We  im- 
port 84  percent  of  our  asbestos;  100  percent 
of  our  manganese — essential  for  steel  pro- 
duction; 86  percent  of  our  bauxite;  and  100 
percent  of  our  chromite. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  an  audience  such  as 
this  how  essential  many  of  these  materials 
are  to  national  defense  needs.  In  1973  alone, 
the  United  States  relied  on  100  million  tons 
of  mineral  Imports  and  2  bUllon  barrels  of 
oU  to  supply  a  critical  36  percent  of  our  en- 
ergy demands. 

The  sea  lanes  are  equally  needed  to  export 
the  products  of  oiw  farms  and  factories.  This 
Is  essential  to  our  prosperity,  to  our  balance 
of  payments,  and  to  prevent  economic  dis- 
location that  would  affect  700,000  American 
workers  In  all  of  oiir  50  states. 

The  high  seas  are  the  streets  and  super 
highways  of  the  world.  We  are  among  those 
who  must  xise  these  routes  in  freedom  and 
safety.  As  a  great  maritime  nation  we  bear 
a  measure  of  responsibility  for  ensuring  that 
those  streets  are  not  abandoned  to  others 
whose  interest  does  not  always  coincide  with 
our  own. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Schleslnger  recently 
observed  that  he  stated,  and  I  quote,  "One 
should  not  think  about  the  naval  balance; 
the  question  is  one  of  naval  balance  in 
terms  of  who  Is  stronger,  but  in  terms  of  this 
question:  Does  the  West  have  sufficient  naval 
capabilities  to  continue  to  use  the  seas  rather 
than  being  denied  the  use  of  the  seaa?" 

I  agree  that  we  must  never  allow  our  naval 
forces  to  reach  a  point  where  the  use  of  the 
seas  of  the  world  could  be  denied  to  the 
United  States.  The  sea  lanes  must  be  kept 
open  and  free.  Our  Naval  postiire  must  be 
second  to  none. 

Sea  lanes  in  the  hands  of  an  unfriendly 
power  give  that  power  the  option  to  strangle 
us.  Should  any  nation  ever  be  able  to  deny 
us  world  sea  communications,  we  could  not 
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survive.  Remember,  over  98  percent  of  our 
International  commerce  moves  by  sea.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  sea  lanes  do  not  end  at  the 
ports  along  our  coasts — rather  they  extend 
deep  Into  the  heartland  of  America  where  the 
Great  Lakes  and  rivers  serve  as  the  avenues 
for  vast  seaborne  national  and  International 
trade. 

Keeping  the  sea  lanes  open  Is  a  vital  mis- 
sion for  the  UJ3.  Navy  and  the  safety  of  our 
ships  Is  a  vital  mission  for  our  Coast  Guard. 
The  need  and  rationale  for  a  modem  and 
Strong  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  flowa  from 
these  martlme  requirements.  We  must  have 
sufficient  numbers  of  modem  ships,  capable 
of  meeting  any  threat  that  could  deny  ua 
the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

It  ts  my  feeling  that  we  need  a  better  un- 
derstandlng  In  this  country  of  the  term  "sea 
power"  and  what  It  means  to  our  economic 
strength  and  our  national  security.  I  urge 
you  to  continue  to  speak  out  and  serve  as 
educators  ao  that  our  feUow  citizens  cocaia 
to  have  fuller  tmderstandlng  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  seas.  They  must  realize  that 
their  way  of  life,  their  Jobs,  their  basic  free- 
dom and,  yes,  their  Uvea  are  tied  to  the 
waterways  of  the  world. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  to  Admiral  Moorer, 
Admiral  Zumwalt,  and  Admiral  Bender,  our 
country  is  grateful  for  your  service. 

Today  we  chart  our  ovm  course  In  world 
affairs  from  a  position  of  undisputed  strength 
because  of  your  many  sacrifices  and  out- 
standing leadership. 

You  are  great  Americans,  your  are  great 
sailors,  and  you  are  faithful  servanta  of  your 
country. 


SUSPENSION  OF  HOUSE  RULE  XI 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  dn  PONT 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  voted 
today  on  a  resolution  to  suspend  the 
rights  of  members  o*  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  question  witnesses  during  com- 
mittee hearings  as  guaranteed  to  them 
by  House  rule  XI, 

Certainly,  an  orderly  and  expeditious 
procedure  is  important  to  the  earliest 
possible  resolution  of  the  impeachment 
matter.  While  disallowing  questioning  of 
witnesses  by  committee  members  would 
speed  the  work  of  the  committee,  sus- 
pending the  rights  guaranteed  to  Mem- 
bers under  the  rules  of  the  House  should 
only  be  imdertaken  for  the  strongest  of 
reasons.  The  question  is:  What  over- 
riding interest  of  the  committee,  or  the 
House,  requires  suspension  of  a  Mem- 
ber's rights? 

While  I  understand  the  need  to  pro- 
ceed with  dispatch  on  the  question  of 
impeachment,  I  do  not  see  that  speed 
alone  is  such  an  overriding  interest.  At 
most  we  are  talking  about  38  members 
of  the  committee  questioning  6  wit- 
nesses for  5  minutes  each — about  20 
hours  of  additional  time.  Last  week  the 
committee  met  for  about  25  hours,  so 
we  are  really  talking  about  an  additional 
week  of  work.  The  committee  began 
work  more  than  6  months  ago,  so  we  are 
being  asked  to  suspend  the  rights  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  prevent  adding 
1  week  to  a  process  that  has  already 
taken  27  weeks.  I  think  this  by  itself  Is 
an  insufficient  reason. 

In  addition,  there  are  three  other  rea- 
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sons  that  weigh  against  suspension  of 
the  rules.  First,  it  sets  a  bad  precedent 
that  may  be  invoked  in  future  cases.  Sec- 
ond, while  under  the  proposal  of  the  com- 
mittee members  may  submit  questions 
in  writing  to  counsel  to  be  asked  by 
counsel,  no  followup  questions  will  be 
possible,  and  frequently  a  series  of  sev- 
eral questions  may  be  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  facts  frcwn  a  witness. 
Finally,  since  I  have  been  In  CongreaB 
I  have  stood  by  the  belief  that  all  Issues 
benefit  from  full  and  free  discussion.  I 
do  not  see  any  danger  in  such  debate  In 
this  case.  I  have  not  voted  for  limitations 
on  debate  in  the  past,  and  I  think  the 
sensitive  issue  of  impeachment  of  the 
President  is  a  poor  place  to  start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  voted 
against  the  resolution. 


CUYAHOGA  VALLEY:  LA  SALLE 
FRANKLIN,  WASHINGTON,  AND 
JEFFERSON  PUT  IT  ON  THE  MAP 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
weekend  of  Jime  8,  the  House  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  held  a  field  hearing,  chaired 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Tay 
LOR  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Historical  Park  and  Recreation  Area 
Over  70  local  citizens  testified  at  the 
hearing,  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  expressed  their  support  for  this 
important  legislation. 

Joining  Mr.  Taylor  were  members  of 
the  subcommittee — Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Regula,  and  myself— and  oui 
coUeague  Mr.  Vanik,  In  whose  district 
much  of  the  proposed  park  lies.  They 
toured  the  area  by  heUcopter.  canal 
boat,  bus,  horse-drawn  cart,  and  foot 
They  saw  the  valley's  vast  green  ex- 
panse,  as  well  as  Its  hidden  beauties 
and  historic  treasures.  They  saw  the  ur- 
ban sprawl  that  encircles  the  valley  and 
threatens  to  consume  it  if  we  In  Con 
gress  do  not  act  soon.  Equally  Impor- 
tant, they  met  many  of  the  local  citizens 
who  love  this  beautiful  area  and  who 
have  labored  long  and  hard  on  its  be 
half. 

After  returning  to  Washington.  I  re-, 
ceived  an  interesting  letter  from  a  dis- 
tinguished, longstanding  resident  of  Ak 
ron,  Mr.  William  Barnholth.  Mr.  Bam-, 
holth  has  been  concerned  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  valley  since  the  1950's,  and 
has  published  two  booklets:  "The  Cuya- 
hoga-Tuscarawas Portage:  A  Documen- 
tary History"  and  "Fort  Island  and  the 
Erie  Indians."  In  his  letter  to  me,  Mr, 
Barnholth  points  out  some  little-known 
but  important  historical  facts  about  the 
Cuyahoga  Velley.  These  facts  emphasize 
the  significance  of  the  area  In  our  Na- 
tion's history  and  the  need  to  preserve 
and  interpret  It  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
the  Members,  I  insert  at  this  time  a  copy 
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of  Mr.  Bamholth's  Interesting  and  in- 
formative letter: 
Hon.  John  F.  Seiberling,  Congressman: 

Arlen  Large  in  the  Beacon  of  May  19tb  re- 
marked that  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  la  not  a 
Yellowstone  or  Yosemlte.  This  is  true 
scenlcally.  but,  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
proposed  Cuyahoga  National  Historical  Park 
and  Recreational  Area. 

However,  our  valley  has  a  historic  and  na- 
tional appeal  when  we  think  of  La  Salle,  1669; 
and  Cadwallader  Colden's  map  of  1728.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  our  river  and 
portage  are  included  In  a  World  Atlas  of  1794. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  co-printer  of 
a  map  of  the  middle  British  Colonies  in 
America,  in  1755,  showing  the  Cuyahoga. 
After  the  revolution  the  Cuyahoga  river  was 
part  of  the  national  boundary  between  the 
new  United  States  and  the  Indian  territory 
to  the  west. 

The  local  Connecticut  Western  Reserve 
recalls  the  British  royal  charter  which  in 
1662  extended  that  state's  east-west  bound- 
aries from  Rhode  Island  across  the  continent 
to  the  South  Sea  (Pacific) . 

Virginia's  boundary,  1609,  extended  west 
and  north-west  in  such  a  way  as  to  Include 
Ohio  in  what  was  called  its  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. This  recalls  Washington's  dreams  in 
1784  of  carrying  on  a  fur  trade  by  means  of  a 
steam  boat  up  the  rivers  of  Virginia,  and 
the  Muskingum   and  Cuyahoga   to  Detroit. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  a  buUding  could 
be  erected  in  the  valley,  which  would  contain 
pictures  of  La  Salle,  Washington,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  and  the  Indian  chiefs  Pontlac, 
Tecumseh  and  Logan,  as  well  as  documents 
related  to  them. 


PAT  PATTERSON:  QUALITY  DEALER 
AWARD  RECIPIENT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP   CAI-rFOBNIA 

.   IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  l,  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr 
Holland  B.  "Pat"  Patterson  of  Oakland. 
Calif.  Mr.  Patterson  is  the  1974  national 
representative  for  the  Time  Magazine 
Quality  Dealer  Award.  From  his  contri- 
butions to  the  community  and  his  keen 
interest  in  Federal  highway  safety  efforts 
it  is  clear  that  he  has  set  his  own  "stand- 
ard of  the  world". 

Mr.  Patterson  worked  up  from  service 
assistant  at  the  age  of  15  to  ownership 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  Cadillac 
dealerships.  He  founded  this  latest  ven- 
ture, Patterson  Cadillac,  in  1970  by  pur- 
chasing the  Cadillac  agency  in  Oakland. 
It  is  now  the  largest  Cadillac  dealership 
in  northern  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  Patterson's  interest  in  wide-range 
auto  dealer  participation  merits  recogni- 
tion. He  is  a  past  president  of  Northern 
California  Motor  Car  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, the  1973-1974  National  Dealer 
Council  Representative  for  Cadillac  and 
a  past  president  of  the  Oakland  Zone 
Chevrolet  Dealers  Advertising  Associa- 
tion. 

Corresponding  to  his  fine  record  as  a 
Cadillac  dealer,  his  contributions  to  the 
community  have  been  equally  outstand- 
ing. Mr.  Patterson  is  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Children's  Hospital 
Medical  Center  of  East  Bay.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
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ha; 


Children's  Hospital 
raising  arm.  In 
has   been   a 
County  Chamber  of 
president  and 
County  Chamber  of 

His  devotion  to 
to  be  tireless.  He 
on  the  boards  of 
and  San  Mateo 
Bureaus,  he  has 
and  fund-raising 
Marshall  Hospital 
1960 — and  he  is  an 
Oakland  Boys  Club. 

Along  with  his 
dren,  we  offer  our 
Pat  Patterson  whos  i 
to  both  his 
nity  are  worthy  of 
esteem. 


'oundation.  its  fund- 
addition,  Mr.  Patterson 
directpr  of   the  Alameda 
Commerce  and  past 
diredtor  of  the  Eldorado 
Commerce, 
mblic  service  seems 
served  3  years  each 
dir^tors  of  the  Alameda 
Cou  ities  Better  Business 
served  on  the  planning 
(ommittees  to  build 
n  Placerville — 1959- 
1  ictive  member  of  the 


profess:  on 


proud  wife  and  chil- 

cdngratulations  to  Mr. 

outstanding  service 

and  his  commu- 

appreciation  and 


<  ur 


FISCAL  YEAR 
ARMY 


1974  VOLUNTEER 


HK  JHUGHTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


OF   WIS  ;ONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday,  July  1,  1974 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.     STEIGER 


3f    Wisconsin.    Mr. 


Speaker,  on  this,  t:  le  volunteer  Army's 


first  anniversary,  it 


Secretary  of  the 


that  all  13  divisions 


Army  is  succeeding 


even  stronger  and 
defense  force.  I  am 


leadership  of  the  cal  ber  of  Bo  Callaway, 
that  growth  will  con  inue.  His  letter  and 
the  information  sheet  follow: 

Seceetari   of  the  Abmt. 

WashingU  n,  D.C..  July  1, 1874 
Hon.  WnxiAM  A.  STEici, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Bnx:  It  Is  wltli  a  great  deal  of  pride 
that  I  report  to  you  1  hat  on  30  June  1974 
your  Army  ended  the  (fiscal  year  at  Its  au- 
thorized manpower  strength  of  781,600  per- 
sons. This  noteworthy  achievement  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  volunteer  Army  Is  a 
success.  I 

This  success  la  attributable  to  the  out- 
standing efforts  of  the  whole  Army  team; 
ofiQcers  and  non-commissioned  officers  In  the 
field,  civilians,  and  especially  to  the  women 
and  men  of  the  Rrecrultlng  Command.  Work- 
ing In  concert  with  the  management  of  the 
Army,  tbey  have  created  a  disciplined  mill- 
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is  pleasing  to  report 


that  the  first  year  h  is  been  a  success  ex- 
ceeding nearly  every  )ne's  expectations. 


Army  Howard  "Bo" 


Callaway  deserves  c(  nsiderable  credit  for 
that  success.  I  receii  ed  a  letter  from  him 
today  in  which  he  di  scussed  the  elements 
that  have  enabled  t  le  Army  to  meet  its 
manpower  goals  an  I  to  provide  a  high 
level  of  professionplism  and  combat 
readiness 

Bo  enclosed  an  information  sheet 
highlighting  the  Aimy's  record  in  the 
first  full  year  withoi  it  induction  author- 
ity. That  record  shows  that  enlistments 
and  reenlistments,  t]  lat  the  quality  of  re- 
cruits is  high,  that  t  le  state  of  discipline 
in  the  Army  has  sti  adily  improved  and 


are  operational  and 


ready  for  combat — compared  to  4  of  13 
when  the  last  draf te  i  entered  the  Army. 
By  almost  every  mi  lasure.  the  volimteer 


The  first  year's  ac- 


complishments  havi   given   the   Army 
something  on  which  to  build,  to  become 


nore  effective  as  a 
confident  that  with 
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tary  atmosphere  tbatj  has  fostered  record 
setting  enlistments  of  bew  and  prior  service 
recruits,  reenlistments,  and  minimal  man- 
power losses.  This  success  is  a  great  tribute 
to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  their  positive  attitudes  in 
responding  to  the  need  for  maintaining  a 
strong  Army  during  a  po-draft  era. 

WhUe  the  attainment  of  this  goal  Is  most 
encoiu-aglng.  It  does  not  lessen  the  task 
that  lies  ahead  for  fiilfllling  increased  re- 
quirements for  enlistrients  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  particularly  over  the  next 
few  months.  The  Immediate  futiure  will  bring 
xis  Into  a  total  volunteer  force  as  the  tours  of 
service  expire  for  the  {last  of  the  personnel 
drafted  under  the  Selective  Service  System. 
To  maintain  authorized  strength  levels,  we 
must  enlist  more  men]  and  women  this  year 
than  we  did  last  yearj  The  total  volunteer 
Army  must  have  a  steady  flow  of  top  quality 
accessions  who  are  motivated  to  serve  with 
pride  and  honor — men  jand  women  who  have 
the  capacity  and  desire  to  learn  the  mUltary 
skUls  that  wUl  support  a  strong  national 
defense. 

Although  we  met,  and  even  slightly  ex- 
ceeded, the  Congressidnally  mandated  per- 
sonnel quality  requirements  last  year — we 
must  now  move  more  ftjrcibly  Into  this  mar- 
ket to  Insure  maxlmjum  tralnabllity,  job 
satisfaction,  and  motivttion.  To  this  end.  we 
have  already  taken  a  iumber  of  initiatives. 

Our  emphasis  has  Been  to  Increase  the 
awareness  of  Army  ppportunitles  among 
leaders  of  the  educatloilal  community  so  that 
they,  among  their  other  vital  responsibilities, 
can  properly  represent  Ithe  Army  alternative 
to  the  young  people  w|th  whom  they  are  In 
contact.  This  approach)  has  been  taken  on  a 
broad  front  from  state  pnd  local  educational 
systems,  to  the  high  schools,  to  the  Jimlor 
and  vocational  colleger  to  the  colleges,  and 
to  the  national  ac4demlc  accreditation 
associations. 

A  good  deal  of  the  volUnteer  Army's  success 
thus  far  can  be  attributed  to  the  enthusiastic 
efforts  of  friends  like 
couragement  and  suppo  rt,  the  Army  wlU  con- 
tinue to  reach  Its  goals. 

To  give  you  a  more  detailed  accoimt  of  the 
Army's  present  status.  I  ] 
which  highlights  our  r(  icord  of  the  first  full 
year  without  induction  authority. 
Sincerely, 

HoirABO  H.  Callawat. 

Fiscal  Year  1974  Volttnteer  Armt 

HiGHLI  ;ht3 


The 


30  June   1974  marked 
the  first  full  year  wlth()ut 
and  therefore  Is  a  good 
sess  the  results  of  effort^ 
teer  Army  a  success, 
the  Army  at  this  time 
the  actual  tabulation 
take  a  refinement  of 
However,  these  initial 

Total  Strength :  We 
slonally  authorized  AclUve 
end  strength  of  781.600 

Recruiting:  We  recru 
women  this  year.  In  Ju^e 
over  24,000  new  soldiers 
dlers  with  some  prior 
new  soldiers,  almost   1' , 
cent)    were   high    school 
equivalent. 

Male:  Recruited  165, 
(all  true  volunteers)  wilch 
cent  more  than  the  trut 
In  FY  73  and  about  85 
bined     accessions    of 
Services. 

Female:  Recruited  _ 
cent  of  our  objective 
than  FY  73. 

Prior  Service 
service  men  and  womeii 
objective  and  18  perceit 


Recru  11  ed 


the  completion  of 

a  draft  authority 

joint  at  which  to  as- 

to  make  the  Volun- 

data  available  to 

lire  preliminary  since 

of  final   results  will 

year  end  results. 

data  indicate: 

a  :hieved  the  Congres- 

Army  manpower 

ted  196,000  men  and 

alone  we  recruited 

and  about  2,000  sol- 

ajervice.  Of  the  24,000 

000   (about  70  per- 

graduates   or   the 

OfcO  new  male  soldiers 
Is  about  23  per- 
volunteers  enlisted 
percent  of  the  corn- 
she     other     Military 

15^)00  females,  106  per- 
72  percent  more 


aid 


over  16,000  prior 

113  percent  of  our 

more  than  In  FY 
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73.  These  enlistments  represent  an  appre- 
ciable dollar  savings  since  the  added  expense 
of  basic  training  is  avoided. 

CongressionEU  Quality  Mandate:  We 
achieved  these  results  within  the  quaUty 
guidelines  directed  by  the  Congress.  Congress 
directed  a  mlnlmiun  of  55  percent  high 
school  graduates — the  Army  achieved  56  per- 
cent. Congress  directed  a  minimum  of  82  per- 
cent of  the  recruits  should  be  in  the  upper 
mental  categories  (categories  I.  n.  and  II)  — 
the  Army  achieved  82  percent. 

Reenlistments:  We  reenlisted  over  58,000 
men  and  women,  108  percent  of  our  objective, 
and  23  percent  more  than  In  FY  73. 

22,000  First  Term  soldiers  (135  percent  of 
objective). 

36,000  Career  soldiers  (97  percent  of 
objective). 

Combat  Arms:  We  recruited  37,000  new 
soldiers  Into  the  combat  arms,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  skills  for  which  to  get  volun- 
teers. One-third  of  these  chose  the  $2500 
combat  arms  bonus  which  represents  en- 
listees who  are  high  school  graduates,  up- 
per mental  category  personnel,  and  enlisting 
for  four  years. 

Training  Discharge  Program  (TDP) :  Op- 
erating under  the  assumption  that,  regard- 
less of  careful  screening,  not  every  young 
enlistee  Is  temperamentally  suited  for  mili- 
tary life.  In  September  of  1973  we  Initiated 
a  program  which  permits  discharges  during 
the  first  179  days  for  such  cases.  Results  are 
encouraging — we  are  separating  about  1700 
trainees  a  month  rather  than  passing  them 
to  units  where  they  would  become  a  burden. 
The  program  is  for  Active  Army  and  Reserv- 
ists alike.  We  are  optimistic  that  the  pro- 
gram lets  us  Identify  unsuitable  personnel 
early.  FY  75  loss  data  from  units  which  re- 
ceive trainees  with  the  unsuitable  enlistees 
already  removed  wlU  confirm  or  refute  that 
optimism. 

Disciplinary  Trends:  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  no-draft  era  on  1  July  1973,  the  state 
of  discipline  In  the  Army  has  Improved 
steadily. 

The  traditional  indicators  of  discipline — 
AWOL,  desertion,  crimes  against  property — 
are  down. 

Crimes  of  violence  have  remained  essen- 
tially the  same. 

While  drug  abuse  offense  rates  are  up, 
nearly  all  of  the  Increase  Is  due  to  use  and/ 
or  possession  of  marijuana.  The  more  danger- 
ous drug  offense  rate  remains  stable. 

Racial  tension,  of  continuing  concern.  Is 
generally  reduced,  giving  rise  to  optimism 
but  not  complacency  for  the  future. 

In  sum,  the  discipline  of  the  Volunteer 
Army  is  good,  and  getting  better  In  nearly 
every  measurable  area. 

Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEP) :  The  num- 
ber of  new  accessions  (male  and  female)  who 
have  signed  enlistment  contracts  in  the 
Army  but  who  will  delay  entry  Into  active 
duty  while  completing  high  school,  waiting 
for  the  assignment  of  their  choice  or  a  space 
in  special  training  schools,  or  conducting  per- 
sonal business  Is  3-4,000  enlistments  per 
month  higher  than  similar  months  In  1973. 
Currently,  we  have  over  15,000  In  the  DEP 
for  FY  75  entry  to  active  duty. 

Mental  and  Educational  Composition: 
Within  the  overall  Army  we  have  a  higher 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates  than  a 
year  ago  (72.5  percent  vs  71.1  percent)  and 
a  lower  percentage  of  the  lowest  acceptable 
mental  category  (18.0  percent  vs  18.1 
percent) . 

Representation:  At  year  end,  the  minority 
content  of  the  Active  Army  was  about  21 
percent  of  whom  19  percent  are  Black.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  about  4  percent  In 
minority  content  since  end  FY  73.  This  In- 
crease Is  due  primarily  to  enlistments  which 
ran  about  27  percent  Black  for  FY  74,  indi- 
cating that  group's  positive  perception  of 
the  opportunities  available  in  the  Army. 

Reserve  Components:  In  the  Reserve 
Components,  the  National  Guard  ended  the 
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year  at  a  strength  of  about  413.000  or  9 
percent  above  the  average  paid  drUl  strength 
authorized.  The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  ended  the 
year  at  a  strength  of  about  238,000  or  2  per- 
cent above  the  average  paid  drill  strength 
authorized.  Thus,  both  components  have 
shown  great  resiliency  In  overcoming  the 
disappearances  of  long  waiting  lists  of 
recruits — lists  that  melted  when  the  draft 
ended.  The  minority  content  of  the  National 
Ouard  was  5  percent  and  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  was  6  percent,  both  continuing  the 
steady  Increase  begun  three  years  ago  to 
become  more  representative. 

Readiness:  The  readiness  goal  for  all 
major  U.S.  Army  forces  Is  to  achieve  a  com- 
bat ready  posture.  When  the  last  draftee 
entered  the  Army.  4  of  our  13  divisions  were 
combat  ready.  Today  all  13  divisions  are 
operational  and  ready  for  combat. 


DOES  COMMON  CAUSE  SPEAK  FOR 
THE  MASSES? 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  III 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
thoughts  of  mine  on  an  organization  we 
all  know  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  fear. 
I  am  speaking  of  John  Grardner's  Com- 
mon Cause.  I  bring  this  up  because  the 
district  I  represent  in  North  Carolina, 
the  Seventh,  is  strongly  conservative. 
Certain  of  my  constituents  have  pro- 
tested to  me  that  nowhere  in  the  volumes 
devoted  to  this  group  has  it  ever  been 
pointed  out  that  it  is  a  liberal  organiza- 
tion. 

Common  Cause  President  Jack  Con- 
way has  stated  that  his  group  speaks 
for  the  "masses."  I  deplore  this  form  of 
intellectual  snobbery.  But,  citing  the 
group's  own  figures,  national  member- 
ship is  between  300,000  and  400,000  per- 
sons. Membership  in  my  State  of  North 
Carolina  is,  again,  according  to  Common 
Cause  figures,  4,700. 1  would  daresay  that 
Common  Cause  is  wide  of  the  mark  in 
their  claim  of  speaking  for  the  "masses." 

One  of  the  main  complaints  I  have 
with  Common  Cause  is  their  releasing  in- 
formation to  the  press  that  is  erroneous. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  had  this  experience,  but  I  have  been 
the  victim  of  what  one  of  my  staff  mem- 
bers, a  veteran  newspaperman,  calls 
"sloppy  reporting."  After  I  brought 
some  pressure  to  bear  Common  Cause  Is- 
sued a  retraction.  But,  again  quoting  my 
staff  member,  who  reads  the  retractions. 
"The  damage  is  already  done." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  story  on  Common  Cause 
in  the  Washington  weekly  "Hiunan 
Events"  no  newspaper,  at  least  in  my 
district,  ever  mentions  the  fact  that 
Common  Cause  is  liberal.  But  these  same 
papers  will  write  a  story  on  the  John 
Birch  Society  or  Liberty  Lobby  and  like 
ham  and  eggs  they  will  immediately 
identify  it  as  an  ultra-conservative  orga- 
nization. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  half -page 
story  in  the  May  27  edition  of  the  Wil- 
mington, N.C..  Morning  Star  entitled 
"Common  Cause  'Fed  Up*  " — pointing  out 
that  nowhere  In  the  story  does  it  say 
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what  Common  Cause  was  "fed-up" 
about.  I  am  quoting  State  Chairman 
Cartwright  Carmichael: 

Another  way  of  keeping  track  of  the 
occasional  gap  between  statement  and 
vote,  is  to  send  out  questionnaires  to  can- 
didates asking  them  to  commit  them- 
selves in  writing  on  certain  issues  Com- 
mon Cause  is  interested  in.  The  response 
to  this,  predictably,  is  varied. 

Carmichael  said: 

One  legislator  frankly  told  me  be  dldnt 
want  to  be  bound  by  a  previous  statement 
to  vote  a  certain  way.  He  seemed  to  feel 
there  was  nothing  WTong  with  this,  but  we're 
trying  to  pin  them  down  so  they  won't 
change  their  votes  In  the  period  between  the 
time  the  Issue  arises  and  when  the  final 
decision  is  made. 

Now.  as  we  all  know,  what  starts  out 
to  be  a  clear-cut  issue  can,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  something  else  again 
through  tacking  on  of  amendments,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  also  possible  that  study  of 
the  pending  legislation  may  show  it  to 
be  flawed,  too  weak,  or  against  the  con- 
science of  the  legislator.  Should  he  vote 
for  it  anyway  because  he  has  promised 
Common  Cause  he  would? 

Common  Cause  is  basically  interested 
in  campaign  reforms.  Well,  so  are  we.  But 
I  feel  that  the  people  are  also  equally 
entitled  to  know  who  funds  any  organi- 
zation that  purports  to  speak  for  the 
people,  whether  it  is  conservative  or 
liberal,  and  what  its  real  goals  are. 

John  Gardner,  who  foimded  Common 
Cause  in  1970.  was  a  Republican  who 
served  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. His  purpose  in  founding 
Common  Cause  was  to  have  an  organiza- 
tion that  would  speak  for  the  "mute 
masses — it  would  fight  for  everyone  the 
battles  that  business  and  labor  were 
fighting  for  themselves."  The  latter  part 
of  that  statement  is  a  quote  from  a  re- 
cent story  in  "Human  Events"  by  Wil- 
liam Murchison.  an  editorial  staff  writer 
for  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  The  story 
originally  appeared  in  that  paper. 

Common  Cause  has  championed  a  Fed- 
eral oil  and  gas  company,  the  vote  for 
18-year-olds,  the  overthrow  of  State  laws 
requiring  students  to  vote  in  their  par- 
ents' hometowns — a  rather  neat  way  of 
getting  a  liberal  bloc  vote  in  college 
towns  and,  as  I  mentioned  earUer.  cam- 
paign spending  reforms. 

The  18-year-old  vote  was  a  popular 
issue,  but  it  did  aid  the  Uberal  cause 
more  than  the  conservatives. 

Now  I  do  not  care  what  Common  Cause 
espouses  just  so  long  as  the  people  know 
under  what  banner  Common  Cause,  and 
that  term  "Common"  may  be  significant, 
is  working  and  asking  them  to  follow. 

And,  in  closing,  I  would  like  to  ask: 
Does  Common  Cause  really  represent  and 
speak  for  the  people? 


EARNINGS  LIMITATION  OUTLIVED 
ITS  USEFULNESS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
social  security  benefits  were  never  in- 
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tended  to  be  the  exclusive  source  of  re- 
tirement income  for  Americans,  one  of 
the  great  anomalies  of  the  present  law 
is  tiiat  it  virtually  forbids  senior  citizens 
to  work  to  supplement  their  admittedly 
inadequate  benefits.  Presently  there  is  an 
earnings  limitation  of  $2,400.  If  senior 
citizens  earn  above  that  figure,  their 
social  security  benefits  are  reduced  pro- 
portionately. 

The  original  Social  Security  Act  did 
not  contain  such  a  punitive  provision. 
Rather,  the  earnings  limitation  crept 
mto  the  law  in  later  years,  and  it  has 
subsequently  been  increased  with  such 
regularity  that  Congress  should  long  ago 
have  realized  that  it  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. 

The  fact  is  that  this  section  of  the  law 
actually  penalizes  those  older  Americans 
who  choose  to  work  for  their  living.  Those 
who  earn  income  fipm  investments  are 
not  penalized.  Income  from  stocks,  bonds, 
and  real  estate  are  not  subject  to  the 
earnings  limitation  which  results  in  re- 
duced social  security  benefits.  Only  those 
who  must  continue  active  employment 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  this  discrimina- 
tory provision  of  the  law. 

Those  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
65  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
working.  The  country  gains  far  more  by 
their  labor — in  productivity  and  taxes, 
even  social  security  taxes — than  it  does 
by  forcing  them  to  quit  work  or  suffer  a 
reduction  in  their  social  security  pay- 
ments. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  will 
recognize  the  great  contribution  of  our 
senior  citizens  to  the  national  welfare 
by  eliminating  the  earnings  limitation 
completely. 


JAMES   H.    SYMINGTON 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passing  of  a  wonderful 
friend  to  radio  and  especially  Loudoun 
County.  Va.,  came  quietly  last  Wednes- 
day evening  after  a  long  illness.  Lees- 
burg,  Loudoun  County,  northern  Vir- 
ginia, the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and 
the  Nation  have  all  lost  a  great  citizen 
in  James  H.  Symington. 

James  H.  Symington,  brother  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  April  27,  1913. 
In  1941  Mr.  Symington  and  his  wife  came 
to  Leesburg  where  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  later  took  up  amateur  radio  as 
a  hobby.  In  1955  his  hobby  led  him  to  be- 
mg  named  one  of  three  outstanding  Ham 
Operators  by  the  men  of  the  Air  Force 
and  he  received  an  award  from  Gen. 
Curtis  Lemay  for  his  work  with  his  sta- 
tion K4KCV. 

Perhap.s  he  is  best  remembered  by  the 
citizens  of  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  as  the 
presiderit  of  Radio  WAGE  during  the 
period  1962-71. 

A  portion  of  a  broadcast  by  William 
Spencer,  general  manager,  Radio  WAGE. 
Inc..  on  June  27,  1974,  sums  up  best  what 
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Mr.  Symington  m^ant  to  the  people  of 
Loudoun  County: 

While  President  of  Radio  WAGE,  Jim  Sym- 
ington felt  strongly  that  serving  the  com- 
munity in  Its  best  interests  was  our  sta- 
tion's first  concern.  Showing  a  profit  on  the 
financial  statements  came  afterwards.  He 
loved  our  county,  lu  land  and  Its  people.  No 
cause  was  too  small  .  .  no  effort  too  big 
If  It  was  good  for  our  area. 

WAGE,  its  manag<  ment  and  staff,  join  the 
family  and  many  frU  nds  of  James  H.  Syming- 
ton, in  mourning  t^e  death  of  a  wonderful 
person. 

In  sorrow  we  stlU 
had  the  privUege  to 
closely  with  him  at 


give  thanks  for  having 
know  well  and  to  work 
aadio  WAGE.  We  pledge 
to  continue  to  opera  te  WAGE  with  the  same 
ideals  and  principles  to  the  best  of  our  abU- 

ity- 

WAGE  will  make 
graming  today. 
We  are  sure  Jim  irould  want  It  that  way. 


no  changes  in  our  pro- 
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Monday, 


The  editorial  is 
but  I  am  wonder 


HON.  BIIL  FRENZEL 

OF  m;  nnesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol '  REPRESENTATIVES 


July  1.  1974 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  ilr.  Speaker,  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Wi  ^hington  Post  of  this 
morning  concerne<  itself  with  financing 
of  elections.  The  e  litorial  calls  attention 
to  some  items  in  he  report  of  the  Er- 
vin  committee.  Tl  e  editorial,  in  point- 
ing out  campaign  abuses  by  a  number 
of  candidates  and  or  their  committees, 
makes  a  good  poi:  it  concerning  the  use 
of  illegal  contributions  and  contribu- 
tions apparently  riven  conditioned  on 
some  sort  of  quid  r  ro  quo 


OK  as  far  as  it  goes, 
ipg  why  the  Post  has 
never  editorialized  pr  publicized  very  well 
the  Ervln  commitiee's  determination  to 
overtui-n  a  staff  si  ggestlon  that  it  make 
no  recommendatio  i  on  public  financing 
of  elections.  The  ]  !rvin  committee,  as  I 
understand  it.  ha  s  approved  language 
opposing  public  fnancing  of  Federal 
elections. 
Selective  editorislllzlng  is  hardly  news. 


Neither  is  selective 
More  Lessons  ii 


The  Senate  Watei^ate 
date   is   not  Just   to 
and  abuses  of  power 
his  men:  It  Is  to  Invkstigate 
the  1972  presidentla: 
erly  construed.  Inv^ves 
matters  which — for 
Congress — come 
it   was  small   wonde  ■ 
zest  for  the  cameras 
year's    hearings    turjed 
campaign  finance 
been  noted  In  the 
up  the  milk  lobby's 
Now  the  Watergate 
committee's  final  dais 
f>ort8  on  Democratic 
financing — reports 
still  needs  to  be  shdwn 
monopoly  on  suspec  b 
financing  practices. 

The  staff  learned 
about  the  handling 
dentlal  drives  of  3e 
and  Rep.  Wilbur  Mi 
candidates  got  sub4antlal 


news  reporting: 
Campaign  Finance 


Committee's  man- 
probe  apparent  crimes 
by  President  NUon  and 
Irregularities  in 
campaign.  That,  prop- 
looking   Into  some 
our  average  member  of 
close  to  home.  Thus 
that  the  committee's 
faded  fast  when  last 
to    the    subject   of 
slmUar  diffidence  has 
when  anyone  brings 
in  American  politics, 
lommittee  staff,  In  the 
has  drafted  some  re- 
presidential  campaign 
^  hlch   show,   if  anybody 
that  nobody  has  a 
and  Illegal  campaign 


pre1 ty 


He  use 
r)le 


lome  interesting  things 

of  money  in  the  presl- 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Is.  For  one  thing,  both 

sums   from   the 
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same  dairy  lobbies  in  rolved  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's 1971  mllk-price-supports  deal. 
The  reports  do  not  ixgue  In  this  case  that 
the  gifts  to  the  Democrats  were  bribes  in  the 
legal  sense — although  obviously  such  dona- 
tions do  not  exactly  cpme  under  the  heading 
of  charity.  But  the  paint  In  this  case  is  that 
some  of  the  money  ckme  Ulegally  from  cor- 
porate funds.  For  Initance,  Associated  Milk 
Producers  Inc.  (AMP^)  invested  $137,000  in 
computerized  campaign  services  In  Midwest- 
ern states,  with  $23,000  of  this  corporate 
largesse  directly  helpiig  Sen.  Humphrey.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,! the  senator's  campaign 
manager  was  a  central  figure  in  this  deal. 
Meanwhile,  the  dalrytnen  gave  Rep.  MUls  a 
total  of  $187,000,  or  48  per  cent  of  his  entire 
presidential  war  ches|t.  Some  $90,000  of  this 


came  from  corporate 
$50,000  used  to  ba 
Ames,  Iowa,  which 
October  1971. 
The  committee  sta 


iinds,  including  about 
oil  a  farmers'  rally  in 
;ep.  MUls  addressed  in 


,  noted  other  problems 
too.  Both  the  Humphrey  and  MUls  campaigns 
received  illegal  contributions  from  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  later  convicted  of  vio- 
lating federal  campaign  laws.  The  report 
also  raised  question^  about  the  funnellng 
of  more  than  $360,000  In  stock  revenues  into 
Sen.  Humphrey's  campaign.  Finally,  the  staff 
said  that  many  detiiils  remain  unresolved 
because  both  Sen.  Himphrey  and  Rep.  MUls 
have  rejected  commi  tee  requests  for  Inter- 
views: key  records  on  AMPI's  operations  and 
the  early  Humphrey  campaign  have  been 
destroyed;  and  the  rianagers  of  both  cam- 
paigns Invoked  the  Jlfth  Amendment  when 
called  to  testify  undei  oath. 

Sen.  Humhprey  las  convincingly  re- 
sponded on  one  point.  The  conversion  of 
stock  from  a  bUnd  tn.  st  into  campaign  funds 
was  entirely  proper  liecause  the  money  was 
his  own  and  at  the  time  there  was  no  statu- 
tory limit  on  a  cand  date's  contributions  to 
his  own  campaign.  Iteyond  that  important 
point,  however,  botl  Sen.  Humphrey  and 
Rep.  Mills  have  responded  in  aU-to-famlUar 
ways  by  criticizing  leaked  reports  and  pro- 
fessing total  ignoratice  of  any  misdeeds 
which  may  have  been  committed  by  their 
over-zealous  friends. :  n  truth  they  may  have 
known  little  or  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on;  many  candidates  have  a  self-protective 
habit  of  not  inquiring  too  deeply  into  the 
operations  of  their  mc  ney  men.  But  that  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  some  apparently  il- 
legal things  were  done — any  more  than  the 
strongarm  money-raining  of  the  Nixon  men 
can  be  excused  becaui  e  President  Nixon  may 
have  been  unaware  of  it. 

These  new  report!  provide  further  ex- 
amples of  the  intrlciite,  devious  ways  that 
money  moves  among  people  of  power,  ambi- 
tion and  poUtlcal  designs.  It  is  a  system 
which  fosters  manipulation,  cover tness  and 
a  casual  attitude  toward  the  details  of  the 
law.  It  Is  a  system  in  which  all  too  many 
politicians  are  bound,  often  quite  unwilling- 
ly, to  rich  friends  and  special  Interests  by 
what  one  AMPI  officla  1  called  "a  long  history 
of  understanding,  awareness  and  support." 

And  so  we  get  the  ri  itlonale  that  everybody 
does  It  and  therefore  it  Is  all  right.  But  the 
point,  the  heart  of  tlie  problem.  Is  Just  the 
opposite:  BO  many  people  do  It.  in  so  many 
campaigns,  that  rooting  out  and  punishing 
Individual  violators  is  not  enough.  The  whole 
system  of  funding  politics  ought  to  be 
changed — and  that  cun  be  accomplished.  If 
at  all.  by  the  same  Uigislators  who  have  let 
the  old,  corrosive  methods  continue  for  so 
long.  The  Senate  has  already  approved  sweep- 
ing revisions  of  the  rules  governing  all  fed- 
eral elections.  Withlii  the  next  few  weeks, 
the  House  is  Ukely  fin  illy  to  have  the  chance 
to  vote  on  some  important  changes,  such  as 


strict  limits  on  giving 


and  spending,  the  crea- 


tion of  a  tough  enforcement  agency — and 
even  a  modest  step  to-  vmA  partial  public  un- 
derwriting of  congrei  islonal  campaign.  The 
outcome  of  those  vot(  s  will  show  how  many 
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representatives  have  grasped  the  real,  non- 
partisan lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  cam- 
paign financing  practiced  to  some  degree  by 
both  parties  in  the  1972  elections;  that  the 
price  of  that  kind  of  gross  abuse  of  the  use 
of  money  in  politics.  In  terms  of  the  collapse 
of  public  confidence,  is  too  hlgli. 


ANOTHER  SCANDAL  BREWING-!' 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1974 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  by  Columnist  Paul  Scott  discusses 
what  could  grow  into  a  major  security 
problem  for  the  Department  of  State 
growing  out  of  the  appointment  of  an 
alleged  homosexual  as  Inspector  General 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Since  I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter 
concerning  which  all  Members  of  the 
House  should  be  aware,  I  include  the 
article  for  insertion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Another  Scandal  Brewing? 
(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washington,  D.C,  June  28. — Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  Is  being  frankly  told 
to  either  fish  or  cut  bait  in  a  growing  Stata 
Department  security  scandal. 

The  House  Internal  Security  Committee, 
probing  a  major  breakdown  in  the  govern- 
ment's security  programs,  has  demanded  that 
Kissinger  permit  State  Department  security 
officials  discuss  their  adverse  findings  on 
several  of  his  high-ranking  appointments. 

Pressured  by  letters  and  phone  calls  from 
hundreds  ol  security  conscientious  Ameri- 
cans to  get  on  with  their  bogged  down  In- 
vestigation of  government  security  programs, 
the  lawmakers  summoned  G.  Martin  GentUe. 
the  State  Department's  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Security  before  the  Committee. 

When  the  legislators  tried  to  question 
Gentile  about  his  security  staff's  findings 
on  several  of  Kissinger's  top  level  appoint- 
ments, the  State  Department  security  chief 
literally  took  the  "fifth  amendment",  stat- 
ing he  was  under  orders  not  to  discuss  In- 
dividual security  cases. 

Gentile  was  then  directed  by  the  lawmak- 
ers to  go  back  and  get  Kissinger's  permission 
to  discuss  their  findings  and  turn  over  to  the 
Committee  the  security  files  of  several  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  recent  appointments. 

One  of  the  files  sought  Is  that  of  James 
Sutterlln.  who  Kissinger  appointed  as  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Foreign  Service.  The  posi- 
tion Is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  In  the  State 
Department  since  the  Inspector  General  In- 
vestigates all  corruption  and  misconduct 
among  the  Foreign  Service  Officers  scattered 
throughout  the  world. 

As  reported  in  an  earlier  column.  State 
Department  security  files  and  sworn  testi- 
mony of  Otto  F.  Otepka,  the  Department's 
former  chief  sectirlty  evaluator,  clearly  show 
that  Sutterlln  Is  an  admitted  homosexual. 

So  sensitive  Is  the  Sutterlln  case  that  Kis- 
singer has  been  In  contact  with  the  White 
House  on  whether  the  President  should  In- 
voke executive  privilege  in  order  to  keep  all 
the  facts  from  coming  out. 

The  executive  privilege  cover  would  allow 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  refuse  to  turn  over 
Sutterlln's  security  file  to  the  Committee  and 
would  block  State  Department  security  offi- 
cials from  discussing  their  findings  with 
congressional  probers. 

THE    FRESIDENTIAI.    DECISION 

Whether  President  Nixon  will  permit  Kis- 
singer to  cover  over  his  shocking  breaches 
of  security  Is  highly  debatable. 

In  several  Instances  In  the  past,  Kissinger 
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has  threatened  privately  to  resign  unless 
the  President  granted  his  wish  and  In  each 
case  he  succeeded  in  getting  v,-hat  he  wanted. 

Lashed  on  aU  sides  by  his  Watergate  critics 
and  the  growing  impeachment  drive  Ir.  the 
House,  the  President  now  relies  on  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  more  than  ever  before.  He 
needs  his  Secretary  of  State  to  produce  a 
series  of  headline  making  foreign  poUcy 
achievements  in  order  to  drown  out  the  in- 
creasing cries  for  Impeachment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  government  in- 
siders now  believe  the  President  wUl  join 
In  Kissinger's  cover-up  of  the  SutterUn  case 
In  an  effort  to  keep  the  lid  on  the  brewing 
State  Department  security  scandal.  But  it  is 
now  doubtful  that  any  cover-up  can  suc- 
ceed if  the  public  continues  its  pressure  on 
Congress  for  a  full-scale  inquiry. 

Committee  members  led  by  Representa- 
tives John  Ashbrook  (R.  O.)  and  Richard 
Ichord  (D.  Mo.),  chairman,  say  they  plan  to 
push  ahead  with  their  Inquiry.  The  probers 
have  Otto  Otepka.  the  retired  former  chief 
security  evaluator.  under  subpena  and  plan 
to  obtain  his  information  on  Sutterlln  early 
in  July. 

Two  other  witnesses,  including  one  within 
government,  also  are  avaUable  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  back  up  Otepka's  testimony.  An- 
other State  Department  employee  already 
has  informed  the  legislators  that  all  of  the 
adverse  information  on  Sutterlln  was  for- 
warded to  Kissinger  before  be  made  the 
appointment. 

NTTMBER    SECURTTT    CASES 

The  Sutterlln  case  is  only  one  of  several 
security  cases  involving  Kissinger's  appoint- 
ments now  under  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Another  more  alarming  case  Involvee  the 
passage  of  highly  classified  information  by 
one  of  Kissinger's  appointments  to  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  government,  the  doctoring  of 
his  security  file  so  there  would  be  no  In- 
formation in  It  from  government  wiretaps. 

Government  security  experts,  who  have 
watched  the  State  Department  security  mess 
unfold,  believe  the  scandal  could  easUy  ttim 
Into  another  "Watergate" — but  with  even 
graver  national  security  implications. 

The  good  news  about  the  whole  sordid 
mess  is  that  it  shows  that  members  of  Con- 
gress still  respond  to  massive  pressure  from 
those  who  have  the  vote  and  take  time  out 
to  either  write  or  call  them. 

There  Is  now  even  a  faint  hope  that  the 
Ichord-Ashbrook  Committee  will  fully  ex- 
amine the  claim  of  a  high-level  Soviet  de- 
fector. He  contends  that  12  years  ago  he 
turned  over  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  information  linking  Kissinger  to  the 
Soviet's  world-wide  espionage  operation. 

Since  the  Information  that  the  Soviet  de- 
fector has  furnished  to  U.S.  security  officials 
in  all  other  instances  has  proven  out.  one 
must  now  ask  if  the  House  Investigators  can 
afford  not  to  conduct  a  full-scale  Inquiry 
into  the  "real  Dr.  Kissinger." 

The  Secretary  of  State's  own  puhUc  ad- 
mission that  he  has  twice  overruled  secu- 
rity officials  and  named  persons  to  high-level 
governments  Jobs  is  sufficient  grounds  on 
which  to  launch  such  an  investigation.  The 
question  now  is  whether  the  American  peo- 
ple will  demand  it.  If  you  want  It.  now  Is 
the  time  to  contact  your  Congressman  and 
give  him  the  above  Information. 
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llam  H.  Bamhardt,  has  been  selected 
"Man  of  the  South"  for  1973  by  the  edi- 
tors of  Dixie  Business. 

Bill  Bamhsu-dt  has  been  tremendously 
successful  both  in  business  and  in  service 
to  his  community  and  State  and  well  de- 
serves such  an  honor.  Bom  near  Har 
risonburg,  N.C..  he  grew  up  as  a  farm 
boy   and  then  graduated  from  North 
Carolina  State  College  of  Textiles  with 
a  B.E.  degree.  Recognizing  that  synthetic 
fibers  offered  a  great  future  for  the  tex 
tile  industry,  he  and  his  brother  Charle 
formed  Bamhardt  Brothers,  Charlotte, 
and  helped  pioneer  the  use  of  synthetic 
materials  in  textiles. 

Mr.  Bamhardt,  the  28th  recipient  of 
the  annual  award,  is  president  of  sis 
corporations  and  a  director  of  20.  His 
activities  have  not  by  any  means  been 
confined  to  business  as  he  has  found  the 
time  and  the  energy  to  be  a  member  ol 
the  Regional  Committee  and  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Mecklenburg  Council  ol 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America ;  a  meml)er  of 
the  boards  of  trustees  of  Queens  College, 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Crossnore 
School.  Charlotte  Country  Day  School, 
the  Protestant  Radio  and  Television  Cen- 
ter, and  the  Greater  Charlotte  Founda 
tion :  and  a  director  of  the  Foundation  ol 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  Inc.  He  is  an  elder  in  hif 
church  and  past  president  of  the  Presby 
terian  Foundation  for  which  he  headec 
a  fund  drive  for  a  building  to  house  val 
uable  church  records. 

William  H.  Bamhardt  is  a  fine  repre 
sentative  of  his  area  of  the  country.  A 
tremendous  success  in  business,  he  k 
also  more  than  willing  to  vse  his  talents 
in  service  to  God  and  his  fellow  man.  ] 
offer  my  congratulations  to  him  both  or 
his  selection  as  "Man  of  the  South'"  am 
on  his  well  lived  life. 


MAN  OP  THE  SOUTH  FOR  1973 


HON.  JAMES  G.  RIARTIN 

or  NORTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Wll- 


HU\LAN  CONCERN  SAVES  A  LIFE 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  WALSH 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  anc 
more  we  are  forced  to  realize  that  we  an 
living  in  a  violent  world  where  guerrills 
and  terrorist  raids  and  violent  deaths  in 
crease  in  frequency  with  each  passinj 
month 

As  we  all  know,  the  headlines  in  oui 
newspapers  are  becoming  more  and  men 
distressing  with  each  dailj'  edition. 

So  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  : 
read  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  th< 
American  National  Red  Cross.  The  let 
ter's  purpose  was  to  inform  me  that  j 
constituent.  Ronald  E.  Pitcher  of  1  Flor- 
ence Street  in  Auburn.  N.Y  .  has  beei 
named  a  recipient  of  the  Red  Cross  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit.  Mr.  Pitcher  won  thij 
award  because  of  his  knowledge  snd  skil 
and  because  he  cared  enough  about  an 
other  human  being  to  become  involve* 
and  make  a  personal  sacrifice. 

This  kind  of  selflessness  deserves  a  re 
ward  and  thanks  to  the  Red  Cross,  tha 
Is  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col 
leagues  a  portion  of  the  letter  from  Re( 
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Cross  President  George  Elsey.  The  por- 
tion describes  why  Mr.  Pitcher  is  receiv- 
ing the  Certificate  of  Merit. 

On  January  3,  1974,  Mr.  Pitcher,  trained 
In  Red  Cross  First  Aid,  stopped  his  automo- 
bile on  the  highway  In  response  to  a  young 
man  waving  lor  help.  He  was  told  that  the 
young  man's  hunting  companion  had  been 
accidentally  shot.  Immediately  Mr.  Pitcher 
took  him  to  a  nearby  telephone  to  call  for 
assistance  and  then  returned  to  the  accident 
victim.  He  found  the  boy  lying  against  a 
snowbank  with  a  gunshot  wound  In  the 
chest.  Mr.  Pitcher  applied  compress  bandages 
to  control  the  bleeding  and  remained  with 
the  victim  until  an  ambulance  arrived,  re- 
assuring him  while  he  was  being  carried 
through  he  deep  snow  to  the  ambulance. 
The  victim  survived;  without  doubt  Mr. 
Pitcher's  use  of  his  skUls  and  knowledge 
saved  his  life. 

Mr.  Pitcher  deserves  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  his  unselfish  actions  and  the 
Red  Cross  deserves  to  be  commended  for 
recognizing  these  actions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  PLUTONIUM  CURSE 


PRESERVATION  OF  PEACE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Americans  are  properly  concerned  about 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  solutions  to  the  problems  result- 
ing from  Vietnam. 

Often  overlooked,  however,  is  the  con- 
tinuing tensions  between  North  and 
South  Korea,  even  though  an  armistice 
was  signed  more  than  20  years  ago. 

Korea  has  it  own  "Iron  Curtain"  which 
has  divided  that  coimtry  into  two  dis- 
tinct idealogical  camps,  similar  in  many 
ways  to  the  more  talked  about  East  and 
West  Germanys. 

Since  the  1953  Korean  armistice,  many 
student.?  from  the  Republic  of  Korea 
have  furthered  their  education  in  the 
United  States,  with  commercial  and  cul- 
tural ties  between  our  two  countries  being 
visibly  expanded  and  strengthened. 

Recently  my  alma  mater,  Pindlay  Col- 
lege, in  Pindlay,  Ohio,  conferred  the  hon- 
orary doctor  of  political  science  degree 
upon  Dr.  Kwan-Shik  Min,  Minister  of 
Education  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Pre- 
senting the  citation  honoring  Minister 
Min.  was  a  former  Korean  student  at 
Findlay  CoUege,  Mr.  Hancho  Chris  Kim, 
who  has  been  a  credit  to  our  college. 

Minister  Min  has  encouraged  Korean 
students  to  attend  American  colleges  and 
universities  to  study  our  culture,  cus- 
toms, and  tradition  of  self-government. 
The  Minister  and  his  fine  people  by  pre- 
cept and  example  have  emphasized  and 
demonstrated  that  more  and  better  edu- 
cation will  best  serve  their  country's  cur- 
rent and  future  best  interest  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  representative  govern- 
ment. I  salute  and  commend  this  high 
resolution  of  educational  purpose. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OI   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLDiG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  sale  of  nuclear  reactors  to 
Egypt  and  Israel  should  force  us  once 
again  to  examine  thoroughly  the  impli- 
cations of  the  world's  rush  to  build  more 
and  more  atomic  Bower  plants. 

In  two  articles  which  appeared  re- 
cently, the  "not  so  ipeaceful"  risks  which 
accompany  the  "deaceful"  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy  are  Explored.  One  article 
by  Thomas  O'Toile  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  ob  June  23;  the  other, 
by  David  Krieger,  Appeared  in  the  June 
1974  issue  of  the  Center  Report.  The  ar- 
ticles are  printed  ai  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement. 

In  a  news  conference  last  Saturday, 
AEC  Commission  Ichairman  Dixy  Lee 
Ray  maintained  thit  "it  is  wrong  to  sug- 
gest that  nuclear  reactors  mean  nuclear 
weapons."  She  sugjgested  that  it  would 
take  Egypt  years  To  develop  the  tech- 
nology needed  to  extract  Plutonium  from 
spent  reactor  fuels.) 

However,  the  recent  explosion  of  a  nu- 
clear bomb  by  Indlfc,  would  suggest  that 
such  assurances  cainnot  be  relied  upon. 
Dr.  Henry  Kendal ,  a  physicist  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
said  Egypt,  throurh  relatively  simple 
procedures,  could  extract  enough  Plu- 
tonium to  build  a  Domb  soon  after  the 
reactor  goes  into  i,ction.  He  estimated 
the  cost  of  India's  first  nuclear  bomb  to 
be  about  $1.8  millicin. 

But  the  issue  gies  way  beyond  the 
question  of  wheth«r  a  nation  provided 
with  nuclear  reacturs  for  peaceful  uses 
will  then  turn  arou  id  and  build  a  bomb. 

The  real  dilemma  is  that  with  the  con- 
struction of  every  i  ew  nuclear  plant  we 
increase  the  stockp  [e  of  Plutonium— the 
deadly  radioactive  i  letal  of  which  bombs 
are  made.  Dr.  Cha  les  Thornton  of  the 
AEC  calls  it  the  Plutonium  curse. 

Krieger  suggests  that  as  the  amount 
of  Plutonium  in  thfc  world  increases  we 
may  actually  becime  captives  of  It, 
forced  to  live  in  d  kind  of  "garrison" 
society  to  protect  ourselves  from  the 
catastrophic  dangers  of  Plutonium. 

I  commend  the  t*o  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues. And  I  am  hopeful  that  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  reactors  to  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael will  stimulate  a  new— and  badly 
overdue — national  (  ebate  on  U.S.  policy 
with  respect  to  nucli  ar  energy. 

The  articles  folio  p: 

[From  the  Washlngtc  a  Post,  June  23,  1974] 

Spread  of  PLtrroNiuM  Worries  A-Scientists 

(By  Thom  is  O'Toole) 

When  India  decide  1  in  1971  to  biUld  an 
atomic  bomb,  it  was  already  halfway  alone 
to  achieving  Its  goal. 

Hundreds  of  physicists  had  been  put  to 
work  before  1970  at  Bhabha  Research  Cen- 
ter near  Bombay,  de#ignlng  the  bomb  and 
the  super-sensitive  explosive  that  would 
serve  to  trigger  it. 

Computers  had  begi  n  the  painstaking  task 
of  testing  the  weapoi  on  paper.  Most  im- 


portant, India  had 
from  a  small  "researcl 
Plutonium  it  uaed 
bomb  that  exploded 
May  18. 

Only  India  knows 
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:retly  been  removing 

"  reactor  the  priceless 

make  the   14-kUtoii 

the  Bajasthan  desert 

, rJw  much  Plutonium  it 

put  together  to  mal^e  Its  first  bomb,  but 
it  could  have  been  as  I  little  as  14  pounds. 

Whatever  they  use4  the  Indians  had  little 
trouble  accumulating  it.  For  10  years  they 
had  been  gathering  aa  much  as  20  pounds  of 
the  gray  metal  every  jtear,  merely  by  separat- 
ing it  from  the  fission  products  of  a  luanl- 
um-fueled  reactor  built  for  the  Indians  by 
the  Canadians  in  the  1950s. 

India  was  the  sixthi  country  to  explode  an 
atomic  bomb,  the  fifth  to  do  It  first  with 
Plutonium.  Only  Chi4a  exploded  a  uranixun 
bomb  first,  presumably  because  it  acqiUred 
uranium  before  it  C(iuld  make  plutoniimi. 
Plutonium  was  dlscbvered  only  three  dec- 
ades ago,  and  is  majde  when  an  atom  of 
U-238  (natural  uranium)  absorbs  a  neutron 
cast  off  by  fissioning '  U-236,  the  Isotope  of 
uranium  used  In  bombs  and,  in  much  less 
concentrated  form,  i^i  reactor  fuels.  Every 
nuclear  reactor  in  tht  world  starts  making 
Plutonium  the  momeit  its  uranium  fissions 
and  begins  to  make  he  it. 

This  means  that  wioever  wants  to  make 
a  bomb  need  only  extract  plutonlum  from 
the  irradiated  wastesi  of  an  atomic  power 
plant.  He  doesn't  ne<d  a  uranium  enrich- 
ment plant  to  make  "weapons-grade"  (93 
per  cent  U-235)  urailum,  a  factory  that's 
likely  to  cost  $250  ml  lion  to  build  and  «60 
million  a  year  to  opera  te. 

There  are  other  reiiaons  why  a  plutonl- 
um bomb  Is  the  cheapest  and  easiest  to 
make.  It  can  be  built  from  half  as  much 
metal  as  a  uranlvun  bomb.  It  can  also  be 
made  using  impure  putonium.  In  fact,  the 
impurities  contain  a  l>uUt-in  generator  (an 
Isotope  known  as  Pu-2  10)  of  neutrons,  some- 
thing needed  to  start  t  he  chain  reaction  that 
explodes  the  bomb. 

"It's  the  Plutonium  curse,"  Is  the  way  It's 
put  by  the  Atomic  Ensrgy  Commission's  Dr. 
Charles  Thornton.  "Siimething  that  society 
is  going  to  have  to  str  iggle  with  for  the  rest 
of  time." 

The  perils  of  plutoiJum  have  been  spot- 
lighted by  the  world's  rush  to  "go  nuclear." 
There  are  today  16  countries  operating 
atomic  power  plans,  all  of  them  quietly 
producing  plutonlum.  It's  true  that  a  na- 
tion needs  a  plutoniu|n  separation  plant  to 
get  at  it,  but  India's  example  has  served  to 
dispel  any  ideas  that  i  plutonlum  extraction 
is  reserved  for  the  rich 

Atomic  power  plants  are  also  being  buUt  in 
another  10  coxintrles  s  nd  are  on  order  In  at 
least  10  more,  includli  g  oil-rich  Iran,  Spain 
is  building  six,  Sweder  eight,  West  Germany 
13  and  Japan  a  stag  fering  16,  Egypt  and 
Israel  aren't  on  this  11  it,  even  though  Presi- 
dent Nixon  promised  t<  sell  one  plant  to  each 
of  the  countries  on  hs  10-day  tour  of  the 
Middle  East. 

The  likelihood  that  Egypt  and  Israel  wUl 
have  power  plants  pro  luclng  plutonlum  has 
triggered  a  busy  debate  on  Capitol  Hill,  where 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  is  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  subject  this  week. 

Tnree  senators  (Law  ton  Chiles  of  Florida, 
Wmiam  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  and  Frank 
Church  of  Idaho'  havj  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  Introducing  ph  tonium  to  the  Middle 
East. 

"The  world  has  witnessed  a  spiut  of  nu- 
clear developments  la  several  countries, 
which  does  not  bode  well  for  the  future," 
said  Church,  a  key  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  "I  am  particu- 
larly disturbed  that  president  Nixon  has 
committed  the  Unit^  States  to  furnish 
nuclear  capability  to  l!gypt  and  Israel,  two 
countries  which  have  fought  four  hot  wars 
over  the  last  quarter  cf  a  century." 
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It  will  be  eight  years  before  Egypt  and 
Israel  get  the  nuclear  power  plants  promised 
by  the  President,  and  in  those  eight  years 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  have  acciunulated 
more  than  250,000  pounds  of  plutonlum. 
That's  enough  to  make  20,000  atomic  weap- 
ons, almost  as  many  as  the  United  States 
has  today  in  its  arsenal. 

By  the  time  Egypt  and  Israel  get  nuclear 
power,  the  plants  will  probably  be  fueled  with 
plutonlum  instead  of  uranium.  So  plenti- 
ful will  plutonlum  be  by  the  end  of  the 
decade  that  it  might  make  sense  to  turn  to 
"plutonlum  recycle,"  where  the  extracted 
plutonlum  is  put  back  into  the  power  plants 
to  save  uranlvun  and  money. 

The  pressures  to  go  to  a  plutonlum  power 
economy  wUl  be  enormous,  partly  because 
uranium  is  becoming  scarce  and  partly  be- 
cause it  Is  so  expensive.  A  typical  uranium 
fuel  core  with  a  10-year  lifetime  costs  more 
than  $100  million.  The  value  of  the  fissile 
uranium  Is  close  to  $5,000  a  pound,  more  than 
twice  the  price  of  gold. 

Plutonlum  Is  more  valuable  than  gold. 
More  than  $1  million  worth  of  plutonlum  can 
be  recovered  every  year  from  a  nuclear  power 
plant.  Four  plants  could  produce  enough  plu- 
tonlum to  run  a  fifth  plant.  In  effect,  a  mU- 
Uon  kilowatts  of  electricity  would  be  gen- 
erated free  of  fuel  costs  for  every  4  mil- 
lion kilowatts,  whose  costs  run  $40  to  $50 
million  a  year. 

"Plutonlum  recycle  means  you  must  worry 
about  the  theft  as  well  as  an  Indian-type 
diversion,"  said  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  a 
one-time  designer  of  atomic  weapons  for  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  "Theft  be- 
comes a  distinct  posslbllty  with  plutonlum 
fuel  moving  around  the  world." 

The  thieves  could  be  the  scientists  of  a 
country  deciding  to  build  a  bomb.  They  could 
also  be  organized  criminals,  lured  not  by  the 
wish  for  weapons  but  by  plutonlum's  rising 
value  on  the  black  market. 

"Once  special  nuclear  material  (like  plu- 
tonlum) Is  successfully  stolen,  a  market  for 
such  illicit  materials  is  bound  to  develop," 
said  AEC  Commissioner  Clarence  E.  Larson. 
"As  the  market  grows,  the  number  and  size 
of  the  thefts  can  be  expected  to  grow  with 
It,  and  I  fear  such  growth  would  be  extreme- 
ly rapid  once  It  begins." 

The  AEC  takes  pains  to  point  out  that 
the  world  is  still  debating  the  merits  of  a 
plutonlum-fueled  economy,  but  spreading 
nuclear  power  plants  without  plutonlum 
fuel  are  still  a  threat.  It's  true  the  United 
States  builds  safeguards  into  atomic  plants, 
but  there  are  ways  to  break  the  safeguards. 

The  way  India  did  it  was  to  place  its  own 
natural  uranium  (less  than  1  per  cent  fissile 
U-235)  into  the  40,000-kllowatt  research  re- 
actor built  for  It  by  Canada.  It  took  time  and 
patience,  but  for  every  two  pounds  of  ura- 
nium the^lndlans  put  In  they  got  two  ounces 
of  plutonlum  out. 

There  are  more  clandestine  ways  to  make 
plutonlum.  A  few  pounds  of  uranium  could 
be  taken  out  of  the  fuel  package  each  year  a 
plant  Is  refueled,  then  irradiated  secretly 
to  make  plutonlum.  Bootleg  piping  could  be 
built  into  a  power  plant  to  remove  tiny 
amounts  of  Irradiated  fuel.  Including  the 
plutonlum  that  has  already  been  made. 

The  best  way  to  do  It  would  be  to  place 
plentiful  natural  uranium  in  the  control 
rods  and  shielding  Inside  the  fuel  bundle. 
Wherever  neutrons  leak  out  from  the  chain 
reaction  wlU  do.  There  Is  a  chance  of  foul- 
ing up  the  neutron  balance,  and  even  a  slight 
risk  of  losing  the  chain  reaction  this  way, 
but  If  a  country  is  dead  serious  about  this 
approach  It  could  make  as  much  as  1,000 
pounds  of  plutonlum  In  a  year. 

One  thing  that  worries  the  experts  about 
plutonlum  Is  that  terrorists  or  criminals 
might  get  their  hands  on  it.  They  wouldn't 
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even  need  enough  for  a  bomb  to  make  impos- 
sible ransom  demands.  The  reason  is  that 
plutonlum  In  its  powdered  form  is  about 
as  poisonous  a  substance  as  there  Is. 

The  threat  of  a  plutonlum  smoke  bomb 
tossed  Into  a  New  York  bank  might  be 
enough  to  extort  $1  million  from  the  bank. 
The  threat  of  a  plutonlum  "dispersal  de- 
vice" exploded  In  the  air  over  San  Francisco 
could  be  enough  to  empty  the  city.  Winds 
could  carry  plutonlum  dust  for  miles,  and 
people  might  have  to  stay  Indoors  for  days 
while  trained  troops  wearing  gas  masks 
cleaned  up  the  city  streets  and  surrounding 
countryside. 

A  person  could  hold  plutonlum  In  his 
hand  and  not  be  seriously  harmed.  He  might 
even  get  away  with  swaUowlng  some  of  It, 
but  if  he  got  any  In  his  bloodstream  (through 
a  wound)  or  Inhaled  any  of  it  death  might 
follow  In  a  matter  of  hours,  days  at  the 
most. 

Plutonlum  Is  one  of  four  radioactive  metals 
(amerlclum,  curium  and  polonium  are  the 
others)  that  are  alpha-emitters,  meaning 
that  they  discharge  alpha  rays  as  their  radio- 
activity decays.  Plutonlum  also  endures.  Its 
half -life  Is  24,000  years.  An  ounce  of  pluto- 
nlum created  today  wlU  be  radiating  alpha 
rays  200,000  years  from  now 

There  Is  nothing  more  toxic  than  alpha 
rajrs,  not  even  an  overdose  of  X-rays.  Their 
radiated  energy  Is  10  times  more  potent  than 
X-rays  and  gamma  rays,  even  though  both 
those  forms  of  radiation  penetrate  farther 
Into  the  body. 

Plutonium  that  seeps  into  the  bloodstream 
seeks  out  the  bone  Immediately,  foUowlng 
the  path  of  metals  like  calcium  and  stron- 
tium. It  settles  on  the  bone  surface  and  stays 
there  forever.  It  Is  even  more  poisonous  to 
the  lung,  whose  tissue  Is  among  the  most 
delicate  and  sensitive  In  the  human  body. 
Inhaled  plutonlum  would  cause  Immediate 
lung  damage,  and  if  the  dose  were  large  death 
from  suffocation  would  take  place  in  minutes. 
"An  alpha  particle  lays  down  Its  energy 
much  more  rapidly  and  much  more  com- 
pletely than  an  X-ray,  said  the  University 
of  Minnesota's  Dr.  Donald  Geesaman,  once 
with  the  AEC's  Livermore,  Calif.,  laboratory. 
"It's  like  getting  hit  with  a  car  and  then 
run  over  by  a  truck." 

There  Is  little  hard  medical  experience 
with  plutonlum  and  humans.  The  people 
killed  In  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  explo- 
sions (one  a  plutonlum  bomb,  the  other  with 
some  plutonlum)  were  killed  outright  by 
blast,  heat  and  Immediate  and  massive  radia- 
tion from  all  fission  products  of  the  explo- 
sion. Including  plutonlum. 

There  have  been  experiments  with  dogs, 
tests  done  over  the  past  25  years  with  beagles 
at  the  University  of  Utah.  One  series  of  tests 
involved  plutonlum  Injections  into  the  dogs' 
bloodstreams.  Another  followed  the  inhala- 
tion of  plutonlum  by  the  dogs. 

The  dogs,  injected  with  the  lowest  dose 
levels  got  sick  from  plutonlum.  Fully  one- 
third  of  the  65  dogs  Injected  got  bone  cancer, 
living  nine  months  after  the  onset  of  the 
disease.  Two  dogs  got  cancer  of  the  liver, 
surviving  about  as  long  as  the  bone-cancer 
cases  once  the  disease  had  set  In. 

Dogs  Inhaling  plutonlum  suffered  more. 
Forty-four  of  the  65  dogs  In  this  test  died 
in  less  than  five  years,  all  of  them  from  lung 
failure.  Twenty  of  the  21  dogs  who  survived 
five  years  died  of  limg  cancer,  all  within  a 
year  of  the  start  of  the  disease. 

Despite  Its  obvious  111  effects  if  inhaled 
from  a  smoke  bomb  or  a  dispersal  device, 
plutonlum  is  at  Its  most  fearsome  when  it 
Is  used  to  make  an  atomic  bomb.  The  Irony 
of  the  fear  Is  that  weapons  experts  worry 
less  about  other  countries  building  a  plu- 
tonlum bomb  and  using  it  than  they  do 
about  terrorists  threatening  to  make  a  stolen 
smoke  bomb. 
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"If  anybody  buUt  a  plutoniiun  bomb  an  l 

used  the  thing  they  could  count  o)i 

retaliation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,"  sail 
one  of  the  country's  foremost  atomic  weap- 
ons experts.  "You  might  find  the  Russians 
and  the  Americans  falling  over  themselves  t  > 
make  a  world  example  of  what  happens  t) 
nations  who  tinker  with  nuclear  weapons. ' 

[From  Center  Report,  Santa  Barbara  Cente  • 
for  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  Jum  i 
1974] 

When  Tntaoaisrs  Go  Nucleae 
(By  David  Krieger) 

Trends  In  terrorist  tactics  have  shifted  lii 
recent  years  from  bomb-throwing  to  hijack  ■ 
ing  to  kidnapping.  There  may  be  a  f  urthe  • 
shift  which  will  subject  whole  cities  to  ter  • 
rorlst  demands.  Many  of  the  same  peopln 
who  empathized  with  Patricia  Hearst  and 
her  parents  may  one  day  find  themselvei 
part  of  a  city  held  ransom  to  nuclear-arme<  [ 
terrorists. 

This  may  sound  far-fetched,  but  It  Isnt, 
It  Is  an  all  too  real  possibility.  For  terrorist  i 
to  "go  nuclear"  there  are  two  prerequisites 
They  must  be  able  to  obtain  nuclear  mate- 
rials suitable  for  making  weapons,  and  the] 
must  be  able  to  construct  a  nuclear  weapoi 
from  this  material. 

Fissionable  material  suitable  for  making 
nuclear  weapons  Is  a  by-product  of  the  fue 
cycle  In  nuclear  power  plants  (those  samt 
nuclear  power  plants  which  are  advertisec 
falsely  as  "clean  and  safe,"  and  which  Mr, 
Nixon  plans  to  spread  across  this  nation  tc 
achieve  "Project  Independence") .  It  requires 
only  eleven  pounds  of  plutonlum-239  to  con- 
struct  a  nuclear  bomb  in  the  20-kllotoi] 
range,  roughly  equivalent  In  size  to  th« 
bombs  which  killed  tens  of  thousands  Ir 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Currently  more 
than  thirteen  tons  of  plutonlum-239  are 
being  produced  each  year  at  nuclear  powei 
plants.  By  the  end  of  the  century.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  750  tons  will  be  produced  each 
year.  All  of  this  plutonlum  must  be  kepi 
from  terrorists  forever  because  It  has  a  radio- 
active half-life  of  24,400  years.  But  obvlouslj 
there  are  no  guarantees  that  this  can  be  done 

Recently  the  General  Accounting  Office 
reviewed  the  security  systems  at  three  nu- 
clear plants  and  found  weak  physical  secu- 
rity barriers,  ineffective  guard  patrols.  Inef- 
fective alarm  systems,  lack  of  automatic- 
detection  devices,  and  lack  of  action  plans 
in  the  even  of  a  diversion  of  material.  A1 
one  of  the  plants  they  found  broken  lock« 
on  outer  gates,  fence  holes  large  enough  foi 
persons  to  enter  the  plant,  and  nucleai 
material  stored  In  prefabricated  steel  struc- 
tures which  could  easily  be  breached. 

There  is  inevitably  a  small  loss  of  nucleai 
materials  in  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  This  loss 
which  for  plutonlum  averages  between  .2 
and  .5  per  cent.  Is  known  In  the  nucleai 
trade  as  material  unaccounted  for  (MUF) 
There  Is  no  way  to  be  certain  whether  oi 
not  any  of  this  MUF  has  been  stolen.  Thli 
was  pointed  out  by  E.  B.  Glller,  chief  na- 
tional security  officer  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  before  a  Senate  Government 
Operations  subcommittee  early  this  year.  At 
one  nuclear  facility  in  Pennsylvania  some 
220  pounds  of  uranium  were  unaccounte<] 
for  over  a  five-year  period. 

There  are  further  possibilities  for  diver- 
sion when  nuclear  materials  are  transported, 
The  motive  for  diversion  would  likely  be 
profit  as  plutonlum  Is  valued  at  $5,000  a 
pound,  more  valuable  than  either  gold  oi 
heroin. 

Having  diverted  the  nuclear  material,  the 
next  step  would  be  the  construction  of  the 
weapon.  The  experts  generally  agree  that 
information  for  bomb  construction  Is  widely 
available.  Mr.  Glller  has  suggested  that  a 
competent  group  could  make  a  nuclear  bomb. 
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but  he  doubted  that  a  lone  terrorist  could 
make  one.  His  doubt  was  disputed,  however, 
in  other  testimony.  Theodore  Taylor,  a  nu- 
clear consultant,  argued  that  with  fifteen 
pounds  of  Plutonium  a  knowledgeable  Indi- 
vidual could  construct  a  crude  nuclear 
weapon  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  The  Important 
point  Is  that  there  Is  no  theoretical  or  knowl- 
edge barrier  to  the  creation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  either  Individual  terrorists  or  groups 
of  terrorists. 

The  possibility  of  nuclear-armed  terrorists 
in  our  already  surrealistic  world  is  brought 
to  us  by  societies  with  insatiable  appetites 
for  energy,  by  scientists  Intent  on  providing 
us  with  a  "peaceful"  use  for  the  atom,  by 
the  A.E.C.,  which  has  been  more  busy  pro- 
moting than  regulating  nuclear  power,  by 
the  nuclear  power  Industry  which  has  a 
profitable  new  product  to  market,  and  by 
citizens  who  have  not  done  their  homework 
on  the  potential  dangers  of  nuclear  power — 
which  Include,  In  addition  to  the  diversion 
problem,  the  possibility  of  radiation  release 
through  reactor  accidents,  sabotage  or  co.i- 
ventional  warfare,  and  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate solution  to  the  storage  of  long-lived 
radioactive  waste. 

To  prevent  terrorists  from  going  nuclear 
will  require  much  greater  security  of  all 
phases  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  In  the  end 
it  may  be  necessary  to  create  a  garrison  so- 
ciety to  keep  all  of  the  shipments  of  nuclear 
fuels  adequately  guarded.  Even  this  will  be 
InsufBclent  since  nuclear  materials  diverted 
in  other  countries  may  be  clandestinely 
smuggled  across  borders. 

The  social  Implications  of  the  kind  of  gar- 
rison society  that  would  be  needed  to  safe- 
guard the  people  by  protecting  nuclear  ma- 
terials are  so  negative  that  we  should  halt 
developmeiii  of  nuclear  power  plants  and  try 
t.o  achieve  a  moratorium  on  the  whole 
nuclear  power  Industry,  both  nationally  and 
globally.  Nuclear  "terrorists"  may  already  be 
with  us  In  the  form  of  those  promoting  nu- 
clear energy.  Recently  passengers  on  two 
Delta  Airlines  flights  were  e.tposed  to  radia- 
tion resulting  from  the  faulty  packaging  of 
the  nuclear  material  In  the  cargo  area  of  the 
plane.  While  the  Intent  was  not  political  as 
In  a  terrorist  hijacking,  that  Is  small  com- 
fort or  consolation  to  the  potential  cancer 
\lctlms.  Perhaps  It  is  appropriate  to  think 
of  the  promoters  of  high  risk  activities,  such 
as  the  nuclear  Industry,  as  statistical  ter- 
rorists who.  over  time,  may  victimize  not  In- 
coiislderable  percentages  of  the  population. 
The  American  people  should  at  least  be  in- 
formed of  the  hazards  of  both  political  and 
statistical  terrorism  inherent  in  the  con- 
tinued development  of  nuclear  power,  and 
then  be  allowed  to  make  a  rational  and  delib- 
erate choice  in  the  matter. 

(David  Krieger  was  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Center  at  San  Francisco 
State  University  before  coming  to  the  Center 
as  a  Research  Assistant.) 


TRAGIC   DEATH   OF   MRS.   MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING,  SR. 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
tragic  assassination  of  Mrs.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Sr.  yesterday. 

The  shooting  of  Mrs.  King  was  an  out- 
rageous act  of  terrorism  and  a  senseless 
insult  to  a  noble  family  which  has  al- 
ready suffered  so  much  anguish,  stai-tlng 
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with  the  tragic  1968  assassination  of  Mrs. 
King's  eldest  son,  i  he  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  {  nd  the  drowning  in 


1969  of  her  second 
We  have  lost  too 


lets.  If  it  is  true  as 
that  here  exists  a 


these  leaders  and 
assailants. 
While  the  countrj 


son.  A.  D.  King, 
many  honorable  and 


dedicated  Americails  to  assassins'  bul- 


reported  in  the  press 
list  of  civil  rights 


leaders  marked  fi  r  death,  all  local. 
State,  and  Federal  aw  enforcement  offi- 
cials should  do  th(  Lr  utmost  to  protect 


stop  these  would-be 
is  so  absorbed  in  the 


problems  of  Inflatloh  and  impeachment, 
we  cannot  forget  byt  must  continue  the 
pursuit  of  equal  rig  its  for  all  Americans 
both  as  our  duty  a  id  as  a  memorial  to 
the  lives  of  the  K|ngs  and  other  civil 
rights  crusaders. 


NUCLEAR  MEE  CHANT  MARINE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 


Of    CAl  [FORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Monday, 


OF  IrEPRESENTATI  VES 

uly  1.  1974 


Mr.  BOB  WILSCN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


distinguished  editor 


er  magazine  has  ji  st  published  an  en- 
lightening article  oi  the  growth  of  nu- 


clear propulsion  wi 
diction  that  we  are 


a  mammoth  progra  n  to  build  a  fleet  of 
200  nuclear  powere  1  merchant  ships  by 


the  year  2000.  Thia 


The  House  has  ,  ust  passed,  and  the 
Senate  will  soon  co  icur  in  a  new  naval 


nuclear  propulsion 


I  ask  unanimous 


Nuclear  Merchant 


the   re-entry  vehicle 
tanker  powered  by  a 
In  the  Federal  Reglsti 
The   notice,  dated 


Interest  in  applying" 
ferentlal  subsidy  "for 


operated   In   the   for( 
United    States"    to 


ipatlng    parties    and 


in  chief  of  Sea  Pow- 


h  a  heartening  pre- 
about  to  embark  on 


is  good  news. 


policy  as  expressed 


in  title  VIII  of  the  1  lilitary  Procurement 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1£  75. 

This  setting  of  folicy  by  Congress  is 
almost  unprecedent  ;d  but  is  vital  to  the 
insurance  that  we  a  re  moving  out  of  the 
fo.s.sil  fuel  era  into    he  nuclear  age. 


consent  to  include 


this  article  from  Sefi  Power  as  a  portion 
of  my  remarks. 

I  Prom  Sea  Poler.  June,  1974  ] 

llAHINI    UNDERWAT    at 
Li  iST 

3.  Hessman) 

Is  planning  a  belated 


(By  James 
The  United  States 
re-entry  into  the  international  competition 
to  build  a  nuclear  i  aerchant   marine,  and 


may  be  a   million-ton 
two-paragraph  notice 

VprU  24,    1974,   invited 


'Persons,  firms  or  ca  rporatlons  having  any 


Jor  a  construction  dlf- 
the  purpose  of  build- 


ing nuclear-powered    nerchant  vessels  to  be 


ign   commerce   of  the 
#Jbmlt    m    writing    an 


"expression  of  said  I  aterest"  on  or  before 
May  29.  1974.  AppUci  tlona  were  to  Include 
"full  particulars  on  1  tie  type  of  vessels.  In- 
tended trade,  size,  s;  eed.  horsepower,  etc.," 
as  well  as  "informat  on  concerning  partlc- 


the    requirement    for 


financial  assistance,  1 '.  any,  by  the  Govern- 
ment," the  notice  si  Id.  "Thereafter,  com- 
pleted applications  fc  r  such  subsidy  should 
be  filed  ...  on  or  before  July  29,  1974." 

Five  corporations  reportedly  responded  to 
the  notice.  One  propa  al,  submitted  by  Olob- 


tlk  Tankers,  Inc.,  of 
to  a  May  31  report 


New  Tork,   according 
n  the  Baltimore  Sun, 


suggests  construction  }f  "a  tanker  with  the 
unprecedented  capacity  of  a  million  dead- 
weight tons." 

The  Globtlk  proposa .  "topped  a  list  of  sug- 
gested nuclear-powere4  ships  rangmg  In  size 
and  class  from  380,000-|ton  tankers  to  130,000- 
cublc-meter  liquefied  natural  gas  (LNO) 
carrying  vessels  .  .  .  [  md  ]  was  proposed  as 
as  an  alternative  to  a  combination  of  ships, 
mcludlng  six  400,000-  ion  tankers  priced  at 
$163  million  each,  aid  vessels  ranging  to 
600,000  tons,"  the  Sun  said. 

A  week  before  the  (ilobtlk  bid,  George  P. 
Llvanos,  president  of  £  eres  Shipping,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City,  was  r  sported  to  have  made 
application  to  build  tiree  ultra  large  crude 
carriers  (ULCCs)  each  of  600,000-ton  capac- 
ity. Barbara  Dlugozlmt,,  staS  writer  with  the 
Savannah  Evening  Prjss,  quoted  Llvanos — 
who  announced  the  Seres  plan,  felicitously 
enough,  during  Natlor  al  Maritime  Day  cere- 
monies abroad  the  nuolear  ship  Savannah — 
as  envisioning  "a  ne\r  generation  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  ships  ^rith  capabilities  which 
even  Jules  Verne  wot  Id  have  considered  a 
dream." 

Stoking  that  dream  and  providing  it  sub- 
stance, however,  will  le  a  nvmiber  of  hard 
new  political  and  economic  realities  sud- 
denly facing  U.S.  decii  ionmakers  and  giving 
powerful  Impetus  to  he  nuclear  merchant 
marine  program: 

The  Arab  oil  embargo,  which  could  be  re- 
Imposed  at  any  time  for  any  reason,  demon- 
strated the  vulnerali  llity  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  natlcns  (perhaps  more  so), 
to  political  blackmail.  ]  t  also  made  the  Amer- 
ican public  at  large  auare  for  the  first  time 
of  U.S.  dependence  uson  not  only  foreign 
energy  sources  but  also  foreign-flag  energy 
carriers — tankers,  supertankers  LNGs,  etc. 
Project  Independence  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's plan  to  make  the  nation  seU- 
sufiQclent  in  energy  supplies  by  1980,  is 
designed  to  remedy  tie  first  defect.  A  pro- 
posal now  before  Con(Tess  to  require  a  cer- 
tain share  (one  third  )r  so)  of  the  two-way 
U.S.  foreign  trade  to  be  carried  on  U.S.-flag 
ships  would.  If  appro v(  d.  do  much  to  correct 
the  latter  problem.  Even  so,  by  1985:  (1)  The 
United  States  will  stil,  according  to  some 
estimates  as  yet  unrefuted,  be  required  to 
import  the  equivalent  of  up  to  15  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day;  (2)  The  present  pro- 
duction capacity  of  all  U.S.  shipyards  com- 
bined is  insufficient  to  build,  along  with 
ships  for  the  U.S.  Navj  which  will  be  needed 
during  the  same  tlmi!  frame,  the  number 
of  tankers,  LNGs  and  other  merchant  ships 
which  win  be  require  1  (particularly  if  the 
"fair  share"  bill  Ls  paised)  by  the  U.S.-flag 
merchant  marine  over  the  next  decade. 

Balance  of  Paymens  (BoP)  deficits— an 
on-again  off-again  problem  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years  which,  barrli  g  unforeseen  develop- 
ments, might  well  beome  a  permanent  un- 
wanted feature  of  the  -  Lmertcan  way  of  life — 
could  by  1986  run  to  'a  staggering  $25  bil- 
lion" annually  for  oi  alone,  according  to 
former  Secretary  of  tie  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hlckel.  The  Hlckel  pnidictlon  was  made  in 
a  New  York  Times  artKle  of  October  25,  1972, 
at  a  time  when  the  jrlce  of  crude  oil  was 
approximately  $3.50  p«r  barrel.  It  is  now  to 
the  «11.00-per-barrel  rmge,  and  more  likely 
to  Increase  than  to  decrease  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  What  s  perhaps  even  more 
ominous:  the  United  S;ates  Is  and  will  be  In- 
creasingly dependent  cm  foreign  sources  for, 
in  addition  to  oil,  some  69  of  the  71  other  raw 
materials  considered  wtal  to  a  modern  In- 
dustrialized society,  and  there  have  been  nu- 
merous indications  tba ;  the  various  suppliers 
of  those  materials — Iniludlng  many  under- 
developed nations  whl«h  have  been  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  esc^ating  energy  costs — 
may  have  to  raise  their  own  prices  to  un- 
precedent! y  high  levels. 

Soaring  oil  prices  ttiemselves  have  erased 
the  once  mountalnou!  cost  differential  be- 
tween    nuclear-poweri  d     and     fossU-fueled 
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ship*.  Because  of  the  complex  technology  in- 
volved In  their  construction,  as  well  as  the 
many  additional  safety  features  required, 
nuclear  ships  cost  appreciably  more  than 
oil-fired  ships  to  build.  But  not  to  operate. 
Maritime  Administration  studies  Indicate 
that  nuclear-powered  ships  with  high  SHP 
(shaft-horsepower)  ratings  already  are  more 
economical  to  operate,  at  the  120,000  SHP 
level,  than  oU-bumlng  ships  when  the  price 
of  oil  is  at  about  the  $3.50-per-barreI  level.  As 
the  price  of  oil  goes  up,  the  break -even  SHP 
level  for  nuclear  ships  goes  down.  With  fuel 
costs,  according  to  a  London  Times  report 
of  AprU  18.  1974,  now  accounting  for  "up  to 
40  per  cent"  of  a  ship's  total  operating 
costs — "compared  with  16  to  18  per  cent  a 
year  ago" — the  economic  advantage  clearly 
lies  with  nuclear  ships.  MarAd  officials  say,  at 
SHP  ratings  of  80,000  SHP  or  higher,  and  by 
1980  the  nuclear  break-even  level  is  expected 
to  drop  to  the  neighborhood  of  about  40,- 
000  SHP.  The  difference  In  operating  costs  at 
the  various  SHP  level  cited  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  higher  construction  (and. 
Initially,  at  least,  insurance)  costs  tor  nu- 
clear ships. 

FEWER  SHIPS,  FEWER  PEOPLE 

Insurance,  operating,  and  initial  construc- 
tion costs  are  not  the  only  economic  factors 
involved,  of  course.  There  are  several  others, 
almost  all  of  which  favor  the  nukes. 

Productivity  Is  the  most  Important,  and 
can  be  measured  several  different  ways.  One 
way:  with  aU  other  factors  assumed  equal, 
a  nuclear -powered  ship  should  be  able,  with 
only  a  stralght-Une  Increase  In  operating 
costs,  to  speed  across  the  ocean  at  anywhere 
from  one  and  one -half  to  twice  the  speed 
of  an  oll-burnlng  .ship  (higher  speed  on  oil- 
burners  Increases  operating  costs  geometri- 
cally, rather  than  on  a  stralght-Une  basis). 
Tlie  end  result  Is  that  one  nuclear  ship  will 
be.  In  the  circumstances  given,  perhaps  twice 
as  productive  as  one  fossile-fuel  ship.  To  at- 
tain a  certain  productivity  level,  therefore, 
would  require  construction  of  either  X  num- 
ber of  nuclear  ships,  or  2X  number  of  oU- 
flred  ships. 

A  related  factor:  manpower  costs.  A  nu- 
clear ship  requires  a  slightly  higher  man- 
ning level.  Because  fewer  nuclear-  than  con- 
ventionally-powered ships  would  be  required 
to  attain  a  given  productivity  level,  however, 
total  manpower  requirements  would  be  lower 
for  a  nuclear  fleet. 

The  nukes  gain  another  small  advantage 
from  the  fact  that  the  nuclear  propulsion 
plant,  encapsulated  and  protected  by  several 
redundant  layers  of  shielding  material,  takes 
appreciably  less  of  a  ship's  Interior  space 
than  the  propulsion  plant  of  a  convention- 
ally-powered ship  of  the  same  SHP  rating. 
Nuclear  ships  therefore  have  more  space  for 
cargo.  (A  new  CNSG — Consolidated  Nuclear 
Steam  Generator — developed  for  MarAd  by 
the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Maritime  Affairs 
Robert  J.  BlackweU  told  a  House  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  earlier  this  year,  "is  six 
times  as  powerful  [120,000  SHP]  as  the 
[22,000  SHP]  unit  on  the  Savannah  and  wUl 
occupy  about  the  same  space  in  the  vessel  as 
the  nuclear  plant  In  the  Savannah.") 

EIORT    KEY    FACTORS 

There  are  a  number  of  other  "key  factors." 
eight  in  all,  which  MarAd  officials  famUlar 
with  the  program  say  "favor  selection  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  for  commercial  ships."  A 
brief  explanation  of  each: 

(1)  Nuclear  ships  assure  stabUlty  of  fuel 
supply  and  price — The  future  cost  of  nuclear 
fuel,  like  the  cost  of  other  commodities,  un- 
doubtedly will  fluctuate  somewhat  In  the 
world  market  according  to  traditional  laws 
of  supply  and  demand.  But  It  wUl  remain 
relatively  stable  compared  to  the  cost  of  oil, 
which  Is  likely,  as  recent  world  events  have 
Indicated,  to  soar  to  ever  higher  levels  and, 
depending    on    unforeseeable   military    and 
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political  circumstances,  to  fluctuate  errati- 
cally diirlng  any  specific  time  frame. 

(2)  Use  of  nuclear  power  elimmates  the 
requirement  for  continual  fueling  and  fuel 
ballasting — An  operational  necessity  which 
is  not  only  time-consuming  and  wasteful  of 
manpower,  the  fueling /ballasting  sequence 
also  poses  a  separate  hazard  to  the  environ- 
ment (from  oil  spUIs)  during  each  phase  of 
each  operation. 

(3)  Nuclear  vessels  attract  highly  trained 
personnel — It  can  be  demonstrated  that.  In 
general,  the  better  and  more  highly  sklUed 
(and  highly  paid)  the  crew,  the  lower  the 
turnover  rate,  the  more  productive  the  ship, 
and  the  fewer  the  accidents. 

(4)  The  total  system  cost  of  nuclear  ships 
provides  a  rate  of  return  acceptable  to  the 
financial  community — here,  as  in  any  busi- 
ness. It  Is  the  bottom  line  on  the  balance 
sheet  that  counts.  And  that  line — in  the  case 
of  one  random  example  (of  a  400.000  dead- 
weight ton  supertanker)  extracted  from  var- 
ious MarAd  economic  analyses — Indicates 
that  in  1980  a  nuclear  ship  will  be  able  to 
deliver  oU  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
United  States  at  a  total  cost  of  $8.15  per 
long  ton,  compared  to  a  cost  of  $9.58  per 
long  ton  for  delivery  by  a  conventionaUy- 
powered  ship. 

(5)  Nuclear  propulsion  affords  Improved 
performance — Nuclear  ships  are  faster, 
cleaner,  simpler  in  most  respects  to  operate 
and  maintain,  and,  as  noted,  considerably 
more  productive. 

(6)  U.S.  Industry  already  leads  the  world 
In  nuclear  technology — NJ3.  SAVANNAH, 
construction  of  which  began  in  1958,  was  the 
world's  first  nuclear  ship.  During  its  eight- 
year  operating  lifetime,  1962-70,  it  accom- 
plished all  original  research  and  development 
objectives  and  gave  U.S.  government  and  In- 
dustry planners  a  technological  data  base  of 
inestimable  value.  Planning  which  began  in 
the  late  1950s  for  a  "second  generation"  of 
nuclear  merchant  ships  expanded  and  refined 
the  SAVANNAH  base.  Development  of  ever 
more  efficient  nuclear  plants  for  Navy  ships 
and  construction  of  nvimerous  land-based 
nuclear  power  plants  have  required,  and  re- 
sulted In.  a  stlU  rapidly  growing  U.S.  nuclear 
Industry  which  In  Its  various  components  Is 
undoubtedly  the  most  capable,  most  efficient, 
and  most  experienced  In  the  entire  world. 

(7)  Construction  of  a  nuclear  fleet  will 
have  a  favorable  effect,  In  at  least  two  ways, 
on  the  U.S.  balance-of -payments  situation — 
First:  Most  of  the  cost  of  nuclear  fuel  will 
remain  In  the  United  States,  whereas  at  least 
half  of  the  cost  of  the  fuel  which  would  be 
required  by  a  conventionally-powered  ship 
($5,562,000  annually  in  the  case  of  a  400.000 
dwt  tanker,  assuming,  conservatively,  a  810.50 
per  barrel  price  for  oil)  will  be  paid  to  for- 
eign suppliers.  Second:  U.S.  shipbuilders  are 
not  yet  fully  competitive  with  foreign  buUd- 
ers  In  construction  of  conventional  tankers 
and  supertankers,  which  means  that  foreign 
builders  are  likely  to  retain  a  larger  share  of 
the  conventional  tanker/supertanker  market, 
even  In  construction  of  ships  Intended  for  use 
In  the  U.S.  trades.  The  American  techno- 
logical edge  In  construction  of  more  compli- 
cated ships  (particularly  contalnershlpa, 
LNGs  and  nuclear  ships  of  any  type)  means 
that  U.S.  builders  are  likely  to  have  the  lion's 
share  of  the  market  for  such  ships  in  not  only 
the  U.S.  trades  but  on  foreign  routes  as  well. 
What  It  bolls  down  to  Is  this:  If  a  ship  Is  rela- 
tively simple  to  buUd.  it's  usuaUy  cheaper  to 
buy  from  a  foreign  yard;  If  it's  complicated 
and  requires  highly  sophisticated  construc- 
tion technologies,  however,  American  yards 
may  now  offer  the  lowest  price. 

(8)  Nuclear  ships  are  less  harmful  to  the 
environment:  smoke  and  soot  Into  the  at- 
use  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  oU, 
and  discharge  pollution  from  same  into  the 
environment — Conventional  ships  annually 
mosphere,    and    oU    (sometimes    enormous 
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quantities  of  It)  Into  the  oceans  and  offshore 
estuaries.  In  contrast,  so  stringent  are  and 
will  be  the  safety  and  environmental  stand- 
ards for  nuclear  ships,  MarAd  officials  believe, 
that  the  possibility  of  nuclear  pollution  will 
range  from  non-existent  to  minimal.  Marvin 
Pitkin,  MarAd's  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Commercial  Development,  addressed  the  sub- 
ject in  a  recent  status  report  on  the  UJS. 
nuclear  ship  program:  "We  have  recognized 
that  nuclear-powered  ships  are  likely  to  be 
subjected  to  the  same  attention  by  environ- 
mental Interests  as  shore-side  nuclear  plants 
smd  have  started  a  program  of  environmental 
studies  on  nuclear  ships.  These  studies  wUl 
be  the  most  comprehensive  assessment  ever 
undertaken  of  the  environmental  effects  of 
nuclear-powered  ships.  We  believe  that  when 
all  the  pros  and  cons  are  evaluated,  compar- 
ing the  nuclear  ship  against  its  conventional 
fossil-fueled  counterpart,  the  nuclear  ship 
has  the  advantage  from  the  stemdpoint  of 
effect  on  the  environment." 

DOMESTIC    AND    FOREIGN    COMPETITORS 

There's  a  somewhat  gray,  not  to  say  grim, 
flip  side  to  the  otherwise  bright  picture. 
Huge  problems  remain  to  be  solved — solu- 
tion is  a  matter  of  when,  however,  not  If.  But 
bureaucratic  delays,  budgetary  cutbacks 
(either  mandated  by  Congress  or  self- 
imposed  by  the  Administration) ,  and/or 
presently  unforeseen  (and  unexpected)  de- 
sign problems  could  singly  or  collectively 
stretch  out  the  planned  UJS.  nuclear  mer- 
chant marine  program  to  the  point  where 
foreign  competitors  take  the  lead  which 
American  builders  now  hold. 

The  list  of  foreign  builders  is  short  but 
formidable.  Among  the  leaders:  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  course:  Prance,  which  has  re- 
cently announced  plans  to  construct  an 
80,000  SHP  650,000  dwt  tanker,  and  which  re- 
portedly expects  to  Invest  a  total  of  S5.5  bil- 
lion to  expand  Its  merchant  fleet  over  the 
next  five  or  six  years:  Japan,  already  by  far 
the  largest  shipbuilding  country  in  the  world 
(but  currently,  according  to  the  authorita- 
tive ShipbuUders  Council  of  America,  suffer- 
ing from  massive  financial  difficulties  which 
could  force  a  50  per  cent  Increase  in  Jap- 
anese shipbuilding  prices) ;  West  Germany, 
which  has  bad  in  service  since  1968  the  N£. 
Otto  Hahn,  powered  by  a  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  CNSG  plant  and  sometimes  described 
as  the  first  "second  generation"  nuclear  mer- 
chant ship. 

TIGHT      MONXT       MARKET 

There  are  other  obstacles.  Business  Week 
reports  (May  18,  1974)  of  a  "supertanker  steel 
squeeze"  Imposed  on  private  yards  by  the 
Defense  Department,  supposedly  at  the  re- 
quest of  "Navy  brass."  The  Navy  wants  to 
slow  down  merchant  ship  construction,  it  la 
alleged,  "because  It  Is  having  trouble  getting 
competitive  bids  on  the  ships  It  wants  to 
buUd."  Edwin  Hartzman,  president  of  Avon- 
dale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  is  quoted  as  saying  the 
Defense  embargo,  if  upheld,  "will  drive  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  ship  construction  to  for- 
eign shipyards." 

Financing  factors  also  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  money  market  Is  already  ex- 
tremely tight,  and  the  heavy  capital  outlays 
required,  even  with  partial  Federal  subsidies, 
for  construction  of  ships  costing  a  minimum 
of  $100  million  (usuaUy  much  more)  and 
taking  several  years  to  put  Into  operation 
give  considerable  pause  to  already  skittish 
Investors.  The  fact  that  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  according  to  Shipbuilders  Coun- 
cil President  Edwin  M.  Hood,  shipyard  profit 
margins  have  "generaUy  been  \ins»tisfactory" 
is  not  too  encouraging,  either. 

"Superports,"  or  lack  thereof,  pose  addi- 
tional complications.  No  VS.  harbor — except, 
now  being  built  In  Increasing  numbers  and 
perhaps,  Puget  Sound — Is  presently  capable 
of  handling  the  mammoth  VLCCs  and  ULCCs 
destined  to  carry  a  major  share  of  all  future 
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U^.  trade  tonnage.  OfiFshore  deepwater  un- 
loading facilities,  or  superports,  are  the  an- 
swer. But  construction  of  such  facilities  has 
been  opposed  by  environmentalists  and 
others. 

In  the  long  run,  the  pitfalls  and  problem 
areas  enumerated,  and  a  host  of  others  which 
could  be  mentioned,  are  of  little  significance. 
All  difficulties  can  be  solved,  all  problems 
overcome.  Provided  the  nation  as  a  whole 
Is  willing  to  pay  the  price:  not  only  In  dol- 
lars, but  also  In  Inconvenience,  in  effort.  In 
Imagination,  In  creative  energy,  and  In  allo- 
cation of  public  and  private  resources. 

The   goal,   much   more   than   economic.   Is, 

it  would  seem,  well  worth  the  striving.  As 
Rear  Admiral  George  H.  Miller.  Naval  Ad- 
visor to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Maritime  Affairs,  said  In  Sea  Power  in 
February  1972:  "The  U.S.  merchant  marine 
Is  a  major  component  of  our  entire  national 
security  and  International  relations  struc- 
ture. Our  country's  Influence  in  the  world, 
our  national  security,  and  the  health  of  our 
civilian-Industrial  economy  depend  on  hav- 
ing enough  ships,  navy  and  commercial." 

"Enough  ships,"  two  years  ago,  meant 
simply  that:  enough  ships.  By  the  end  of 
tbe  present  decade  and  beyond,  however, 
"enough  ships"  will  mean  much  more.  In  a 
rapidly  changing  political,  economic,  and 
national  security  milieu  it  will  mean  for 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  as  it  already  does 
for  the  U.S.  Navy,  sufficient  numbers  of 
ships  of  various  types:  LNGs,  contalnershlps, 
supertankers,  and  the  many  other  special- 
ized vessels  now  operational  or  on  the  draw- 
ing board.  It  will  also  mean  ships  which  are 
economically  viable,  highly  productive,  and 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  world  competition. 
It  wUl  mean,  therefore,  in  the  context  of 
present  world  conditions,  nuclear  ships.  In 
relatively  large  numbers,  as  well  as  ships 
which  are  conventionally-powered. 

TWO  HUNDRED  NUKES  :  THE  PITKIN  PLAN 

In  a  recent  "status  report"  on  "the  U.S. 
competitive  nuclear  merchant  ship  pro- 
gram," Marvin  Pitkin,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration's Assistant  Administrator  for  Com- 
mercial Development,  outlined  the  following 
seven-stage  "realistic  view  of  the  future": 

"1.  Economic  demonstration  ships,  prob- 
ably an  Initial  order  of  three  VLCCs  [very 
large  crude  carriers],  wUl  be  ordered  in  the 
United  States,  with  government  financial 
assistance,  in  the  reasonably  near  future. 
These  vessels  could  enter  service  at  approxi- 
mately six-month  intervals  during  the  period 
1978-79  and  by  1980  will  have  demonstrated 
the  economic  superiority  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion. 

"2.  Nuclear-powered  vessels  for  Arctic  ap- 
plications will  be  ordered  in  the  period 
1975-76  and  will  enter  service  in  the  1980-81 
period,  providing  further  evidence  of  the 
merits  of  nuclear  propulsion. 

"3.  The  above  demonstration  vessels  will 
lead  to  the  Initial  penetration  of  nuclear- 
powered  ships  into  a  variety  of  ship  markets 
during  the  period  1980-82  icith  no  special 
government  assistance  [emphasis  added].  In 
other  words,  nuclear  propulsion  will  be  com- 
peting for  orders  against  fossil-fueled  pro- 
pulsion systems  in  the  same  kind  of  com- 
petitive situation  as  exists  today  vl-a-vls 
gas  turbines  competing  against  steam  tur- 
bines. 

"4.  In  the  period  1982-85,  nuclea^-  will  be 
winning  multiple  orders  In  all  classes  of 
high  productivity  ships:  I.e.,  VLCCs,  con- 
talnershlps, RO-ROs  [roll-on/roll-off  ships], 
barge  carriers,  Arctic  vessels,  and  perhpps 
LNG  (liquefied  natural  gas]  carriers.  As  a 
result  of  the  rapidly  rising  orders  backlog 
which  will  develop  by  1985,  new  shipbuild- 
ing faculties  specifically  designed  for  nu- 
clear ship  construction  and  repair  will  ap- 
pear. By  1990,  at  least  50  nuclear-powered 
ships  win  be  on  order,  under  construction, 
or  in  service. 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  my  coll  eagues  are  well  aware 
of  the  terrible  coe  sequences  that  heroin 
addiction  has,  bot  i  to  the  addict  and  to 
society  at  large.  O  le  of  the  proven  ways 
to  combat  the  fldod  of  heroin  to  our 
shores  is  through  %  ban  on  opium  poppy 
cultivation  by  the  Turkish  government 
Unfortunately,  Ttirkey  has  today  an- 
nounced that  it  wjll  resume  the  cultiva- 
oppy. 

York  City  recently 

rial  expressing  their 

klsh  situation  and 


tlon  of  the  opium 
WOR-TV  in  Ni 
broadcast  an  edi 
concern  over  the 


consideration  to  a  j 
troduced,  House 


the  heroin  that  would  reach  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  if  the  ban  is 
breached.  I  command  it  to  my  colleagues 
and  urge  them  to  ^ive  their  most  serious 
leasure  I  recently  in- 
Joncurrent  Resolution 
516,  which  would  cut-ofif  all  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Turkiy.  The  WOR  editorial 
follows: 

Turkish  Opium  Ban 
(By  Join  Murray) 

In  1972,  the  Turkish  government  agreed 
to  supress  the  growth  of  the  opium  poppy. 
Since  then,  there  hM  been  a  dramatic  de- 
crease In  the  amouqt  of  heroin  available  In 
the  streets  of  New  Y^rk. 

Recent  unofficial  imports  Indicate  that  tbe 
United  States  government  may  shortly  agree 
to  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  production  of  the 
Turkish  opium  poppy.  The  City's  addiction 
services  agency  haa  registered  grave  con- 
cern over  the  recent  reports  that  opium  will 
again  be  grown  In  "^rkey. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  ban  on  Turkish  opltun 
growing  since  1972  lias  been  extremely  effee- 
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tlve.  If  the  ban  were  to  be  lifted,  we  could 
once  again  see  a  dramatic  upsurge  In  the 
avaUablllty  of  pure  heroin  In  New  York,  with 
a  consequent  rise  in  addiction  and  addict 
related  crimes. 

Because  of  the  extremely  short  supply  of 
heroin  In  the  streets  of  New  York  since  1972, 
the  ptirlty  of  street  heroin  has  declined,  from 
an  average  of  7.7  percent  to  an  average  of  3.7 
percent.  Moreover,  the  past  year  has  seen  a 
marked  decrease  in  New  York  City  in  over- 
dose deaths  due  directly  to  heroin,  as  well  as 
a  decrease  in  drug  related  hepatitis.  The 
short  supply  of  T\irklsh  heroin  Is  signifi- 
cantly responsible  for  the  decrease. 

These  encouraging  statistics  can  also  be 
attributed  to  the  lower  avaUabUlty  of  heroin 
In  the  streets  of  our  City. 

So  now  Is  tbe  time  to  persevere  in  our  ef- 
forts to  stem  the  tide  of  drug  addiction.  Ban- 
ning the  cultivation  of  T\irklsh  poppy  fields 
Is  a  major  step  In  this  direction. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  read  the  mail  from  my  dis- 
trict and  listen  to  my  constituents,  I  am 
aware  of  a  more  rapidly  rising  concern 
about  the  magnitude  of  Government 
spending  and  the  glut  of  Government 
programs.  Double-digit  inflation  and  a 
bottoming-out  of  the  economy  has 
brought  popular  awareness  of  the  need 
for  governmental  fiscal  restraint  to  a  new 
high. 

At  the  same  time,  we  in  the  House  are 
constantly  confronted  viith  disaster  sit- 
uations allegedly  resolvable  only  by  Fed- 
eral Government  relief— which  means 
more  spending  and  bureaucratic  expan- 
sion. 

In  his  latest  Washington  report,  our 
friend  and  colleague  Barber  Conable  has, 
as  usual,  pointed  out  the  land  mine 
which  lies  just  below  the  surface  as  we 
venture  into  these  fields.  As  he  writes: 

When  you're  passing  out  other  people's 
money,  and  that's  what  tax  money  Is,  sooner 
or  later  you've  got  to  Impose  conditions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  taxes  themselves  can  be- 
come a  pretty  onerous  condition. 

And,  as  he  stresses: 

This  Is  how  freedom  is  eroded  by  public 
generosity. 

I  am  sure  our  colleague  is  speaking  for 
many  of  us  when  he  concludes: 

The  proliferation  of  special  relief  pro- 
grams .  .  .  has  created  in  many  of  us  In  gov- 
ernment a  most  uneasy  feeling. 

His  full  Washington  report  follows: 

The  Benevolent  Uncle 
From  bales  of  cotton  to  baling  wire  Itself, 
from  water  over  the  river  banks  that  have 
lost  their  liquidity,  everybody  seems  to  feel 
the  federal  government  should  baU  them  out. 
Ctovemment  Is  so  pervasive  nowadays,  with 
Its  taxes  and  Its  regulations  and  its  controls 
afTectlng  everything  that  people  do  or  want 
to  do,  that  when  something  goes  wrong  you 
don't  have  to  look  too  far  to  find  some  way 
of  blaming  it  on  the  government  and  seeking 
restitution.  Did  a  high  wind  tip  over  your 
mobUe  home?  Did  the  energy  shortage  leave 
you  with  big  cars  your  dealership  couldn't 
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seU?  Did  you  buy  a  lot  of  feeder  calves,  gam- 
bling on  the  price  of  beef  going  up  and 
then  It  went  down?  Did  you  work  for  a  con- 
cern that  sold  chickens  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment found  contaminated  with  pesti- 
cide and  ordered  killed?  Is  foreign  competi- 
tion tough  on  your  business?  Well,  In  to- 
day's environment  you  don't  have  to  face  it 
alone;  you  have  a  benevolent  uncle  In  Wash- 
ington Who  will  step  between  you  and  ad- 
versity, or  at  least  make  you  whole  if  fate 
has  been  unkind. 

Every  act  of  benevolence  becomes  a  prece- 
dent for  every  suggested  extension  of  Uncle 
Sam's  protection.  A  humanitarian  people 
does  not  like  to  see  suffering,  and  the  say- 
ing goes,  If  you're  going  to  help  the  Hotten- 
tots, you'd  better  be  wUllng  to  help  your 
own  people.  Such  logic  is  difficult  for  a  poli- 
tician to  withstand;  it  strongly  fiavored 
Gordon  Sinclair's  famous  "pro-American" 
statement  which  was  so  popular  a  few 
months  ago. 

But  like  everything  else  the  government 
does,  disaster  programs,  if  extended  beyond 
real  disasters,  can  poison  as  weU  as  cure. 
Without  balance  and  restraint,  government 
has  a  tendency  to  get  out  of  control.  With 
opportunity  goes  risk,  and  rlskless  societies, 
like  communism,  don't  offer  much  In  the  way 
of  opportunity. 

Governments  should  do  for  people  what 
they  cannot  do  for  themselves,  and  politicians 
must  Impose  conditions  on  their  benevolence. 
If  all  taicpayers  are  required  to  contribute 
to  repairing  the  damages  wrought  by  fioods, 
shouldn't  those  benefitting  from  such  a  pro- 
gram be  expected  to  rebuild  their  homes 
somewhere  else  than  on  the  bottom  of  the 
flood  plain?  This  Is  how  freedom  Is  eroded 
by  public  generosity.  When  you're  passing 
out  other  people's  money,  and  that's  what  tax 
money  Is,  sooner  or  later  you've  got  to  Im- 
pose conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taxes 
themselves  can  become  a  pretty  onerous  con- 
dition, affecting  not  only  those  who  are  un- 
touched by  disaster  but  those  whose  earlier 
difficulties  become  the  precedent  for  pay- 
ments to  similar  disaster  victims  later. 

It's  hard  to  teU  someone  who's  In  trouble 
that  he  should  restrain  his  enthusiasm  for 
having  the  taxpayers  baU  him  out.  Obviously 
there  are  situations  In  which  there  la  no 
alternative  In  a  humane  system.  But  tbe 
proliferation  of  special  relief  programs — for 
people  who,  perhaps,  we  should  try  to  find  res- 
titution from  some  other  soiwce  before  they 
turn  to  their  benevolent  uncle — ^has  created 
In  many  of  us  in  government  a  most  uneasy 
feeling. 


MRS.  ALBERTA  KING 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1974 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  violent 
and  senseless  taking  of  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Alberta  King  has  stung  the  heart  of 
America.  For  a  family  which  has  suffered 
so  much  tragedy  through  violence,  Sun- 
day's shock  must  be  almost  imbearable. 

Mrs.  King  was  a  woman  who  loved  her 
family,  her  garden,  her  church,  and  her 
God.  In  the  words  of  her  husband:  "She 
went  home  while  serving  the  Lord." 

There  is  at  least  some  thread  of  ra- 
tionale and  logic  In  the  violent  acts  of 
political  extremists  and  militants.  But 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  madmein  is  more 
tragic,  because  it  Is  senseless  and  mean- 
ingless. 
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A  brave  and  kindly  mother  who  cared 
and  worried  for  the  safety  of  her  sons 
is  now  a  victim  of  senseless  tragedy  which 
also  claimed  them. 

We  are  shocked  and  grieved.  Our  con- 
dolences and  prayers  go  out  to  her 
family. 


CITIZENS  NEED  REASSURANCE 
THAT  IRS  SHOWS  NO  FAVORIT- 
ISM IN  INCOME  TAX  AUDITS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  I  Introduced  H.R.  12372,  a  bill 
to  establish  an  independent  commission 
to  administer  the  internal  revenue  laws. 
The  Watergate  hearings  highlighted  the 
dangers  of  political  interference  with  the 
administration  of  our  tax  laws.  Political 
allies  may  receive  favorable  treatment 
while  political  opponents  may  be  har- 
rassed.  When  the  average  citizen  hears 
stories  about  a  rich  political  ally  paying 
no  taxes,  he  loses  faith  in  our  tax  laws. 
The  backbone  of  the  tax  system  in  the 
United  States  is  the  voluntary  compli- 
ance of  the  average  citizen.  But  if  he 
loses  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  tax  laws,  the  system 
may  collapse. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  printed 
an  article  on  this  topic  on  Friday,  June 
28,  1974,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  it  for 
the  Record.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ac- 
tively support  the  concept  of  an  inde- 
pendent IRS  and  push  for  passage  of 
such  legislation  in  the  near  future. 

The  article  follows: 

CmzENs  Need  Reassurance  that  IRS  Shows 

No  Favokitism  IN  Income  Tax  AuDns 

(By  David  R.  Francis) 

Washington. — After  President  Nixon's  un- 
happy experience  with  his  income-tax  re- 
turns, future  presidents  undoubtedly  wUl  be 
more  careful  In  going  over  their  tax  forms, 
more  cautious  In  the  use  of  fancy  tax-saving 
gimmicks. 

Nevertheless,  there  remains  a  need  for  some 
system  to  assure  the  public  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  tax  laws  is  evenhanded  for 
all  taxpayers. 

The  pubUc  must  be  confident  that  top 
government  officials  do  not  receive  what 
Thomas  P.  Field,  executive  director  of  Tax- 
ation With  Representation,  terms  a  "sweet- 
heart audit." 

That's  the  kind  of  audit  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  gave  Mr.  Nixon's  returns  first 
time  around. 

The  President  even  got  a  nice  letter  from 
the  district  director  of  the  IRS  In  Baltimore. 

"I  want  to  compliment  you,"  wrote  WU- 
11am  D.  Waters  on  June  1,  1973,  "on  the  care 
shown  In  the  preparation  of  your  rettuns." 

Then  an  indignant  IRS  agent  Ulegally 
leaked  the  President's  tax  returns  to  a  news- 
paper. Consequently,  the  IRS  made  a  second 
audit  this  year.  The  result:  the  President 
owed  $432,787.13  In  back  taxes. 

The  news  that  the  President,  earning 
$200,000  a  year,  paid  almost  nothing  m  taxes 
was  a  shock  to  the  public.  It  apparently  has 
badly  damaged  the  reputation  of  the  federal 
Income-tax  system. 

A  new  poll  taken  for  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  finds 
that  only  36  percent  of  the  public  consider 
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the  income  tax  the  fairest  tax.  Two  years  ago 
a  similar  survey  showed  that  36  percent 
ranked  the  Income  tax  fairest. 

This  Is  a  serious  development.  The  federal 
Income  tax  depends  largely  on  voluntary 
self -assessment  by  the  taxpayers.  More  peo- 
ple may  cheat  on  their  taxes  If  they  feel 
the  system  Is  unfair. 

Since  Income  taxes  are  the  dominant 
source  of  federal  revenue,  widespread  tax 
evasion  would  weaken  the  government. 

Mr.  Field,  who  manages  a  struggling  orga- 
nization of  tax  experts  striving  to  represent 
the  public  Interest,  figures  the  problem  of 
auditing  the  tax  returns  of  high  officials 
"will  be  with  us  long  after  Richard  Nixon 
is  gone." 

Up  to  this  past  winter.  IRS  officials  ap- 
parently assumed  that  tax  returns  of  presi- 
dents were  above  reproach.  Congressional 
testimony  showed  that  as  a  rule  they  were 
delivered  from  the  White  House  to  the  office 
of  the  commissioner  of  the  IRS.  After  not 
much  more  than  a  glance,  they  were  put 
in  a  safe. 

It's  not  that  the  IRS  necessarily  would 
consciously  handle  a  president's  return  with 
favoritism.  Most  IRS  commissioners,  includ- 
ing Donald  C.  Alexander,  the  current  one,  and 
their  subordinates,  are  men  of  great  integrity. 

But  appearances  are  important.  Any  sus- 
picion of  tax  monkey  business  must  be  re- 
moved. 

As  it  is,  many  wonder  whether  IRS  agents 
can  be  fair  in  auditing  their  "bosses." 

Writes  Joseph  S.  Hocky,  a  PhUadelphla  tax 
attorney:  "It  Is  difficult  indeed  for  an  Inter- 
nal Revenue  agent  to  pass  judgment  on  a 
tax  return  of  a  president  or  other  high  gov- 
ernment official.  The  president  is  at  the  top 
of  a  chain  of  command  which  starts  with 
the  agent.  ...  It  Is  impossible  for  him  not 
to  remember  that  his  performance,  and  the 
performance  of  his  superior,  and  his  superi- 
or's superior,  etc.  are  evaluated  In  a  direct 
line  upward  to,  and  ending  with,  the  presi- 
dent". 

A  high  staff  official  with  the  congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion comments:  "No  IRS  official  will  give 
the  commissioner's  return  a  very  hard  look. 
Nor  would  any  agent  give  the  Secretary  of 
The  Treasury's  return  a  hard  look.  I  don't 
know  what  the  answer  to  this  Is." 

He  might  have  added  that  the  IRS  agents 
might  also  feel  some  constraint  In  examining 
the  tax  returns  of  the  key  members  of  the 
congressional  tax  committees. 

So  far  Congress  has  made  no  moves  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

If  they  do,  members  of  Taxation  with 
Representation  have  some  suggestions. 

One  relatively  easy  solution  would  be  to 
have  the  statute  of  limitations  applicable 
to  tax  returns  begin  when  a  president,  vice- 
president,  Treastiry-secretry,  and  IRS  com- 
missioner leave  office. 

Then,  notes  Martin  B.  Cowan,  a  New  York 
tax  law^'cr,  the  president  would  no  longer 
have  the  massive  power  of  the  office  of  the 
presidency  behind  him.  He  would  be  more 
likely  to  enjoy  the  same  privacy  and  other 
protections  accorded  other  citizens. 

The  same  Idea  applies  to  the  other  officials. 

Other  suggestions  call  for  some  independ- 
ent body  such  as  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  examine  the  returns  of  these  key 
officials.  Another  plan  Is  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  do  It, 
a  congressional  body. 

Commissioner  Alexander  holds  that  such 
outside  audit  is  not  necessary:  "We  think 
we  can  do  this  Job  effectively,  fairly  and 
evenhandedly,"  he  told  the  Montlor.  "We  will 
audit  those  who  deserve  to  be  audited  regard- 
less of  their  position  or  status." 

IRS  intentions  may  be  good.  But  the  ex- 
perience with  President  Nixon's  return  shows 
that  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  if  nothing 
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DEBT  RESCHEDUUNQ  FOR 


PAKISTAN 


HON.  LEE 


July  i,  19?^ 


H.  HAMILTON 


Ol     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  i  )P  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Mondat,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Aid-to-Pakistan  Consortium,  which  Is 
composed  of  a  { roup  of  creditor  states 
under  the  chainnanship  of  the  World 
Bank,  recently  received  Pakistan's  ac- 
ceptance of  a  proposal  for  debt  relief  in 
the  form  of  rescheduling  debt  payments 
totaling  $650  million.  This  represents  a 
little  more  than  lone-half  of  Pakistan's 
orignal  request  fdr  debt  relief.  It  was  felt 
that  because  of  ihe  particular  problems 
arising  out  of  th4  events  of  1971  and  the 
birth  of  Bangladesh  such  a  generous 
scheme  was  appropriate.  The  U.S.  share 
of  the  reUef  is  alout  32.5  percent  of  the 
total.  I 

In  agreeing  td  this  plan,  the  United 
States  made  it  clear  that  this  reschedul- 
ing is  the  final  Settlement  of  the  debt 
division  issue  Uetween  Pakistan  and 
Bangladesh  and]  that  there  can  be  no 
further  reschedujng  based  on  what  hap- 
pened in  South  Asia  in  1971. 

A  letter  from  the  Department  of  State 
detailing  this  debt  relief  for  Pakistan 
follows: 

De  'artment  or  State, 
Washingt  m,  D.C.,  June  27,  1974. 
Hon.  Le£  H.  Hamii  ton. 
Chairman,  Subcom  mittee  for  Near  East  and 
South  Asia  Aff  lirs.  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. House   If  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Deae  Mr.   Chaimhan:    The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  advlsa  you  of  the  status  of  the 
United  States  Goternment's  debt  resched- 
uling negoUatlons  I  taking  place  within  the 
framework  of  the  I  Ald-to-Paklstan  Consor- 
tium, which  is  composed  of  a  group  of  credi- 
tor countries  undet  the  chairmanship  of  the 
World  Bank.  | 

These  negotiations  are  in  response  to 
unique  circumstances  that  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  1971  $rar  and  the  independence 
of  Bangladesh.  In  fvlew  of  applicable  Inter- 
national law,  Pakistan  retains  responsibil- 
ity for  all  external  debts  contracted  prior  to 
the  war  totalling  sdme  $3.5  billion.  After  the 
war  Pakistan  nonetheless  insisted  that  debts 
resulting  from  proframs  of  primary  benefit 
to  Bangladesh,  whjch  it  estimated  at  about 
$1.2  billion,  should  be  paid  by  Bangladesh. 
For  Its  part,  Bangladesh  affirmed  its  inten- 
tion to  assume  th^  International  responsi- 
bilities Incumbent  upon  a  sovereign  state, 
including  a  portlok  of  the  external  debt  of 
the  formerly  united  Pakistan,  but  ooly 
within  the  contexi  of  an  overall  financial 
settlement.  | 

The  western  creditors.  Including  the 
United  States,  havq  been  working  to  develop 
a  procedure  to  overcome  the  impasse.  Our 
primary  objective  has  been  to  avoid  a  de- 
fault on  any  portlin  of  the  total  debt.  We 
have  also  sought  (o  frame  any  agreement 
In  the  context  of  Pakistan's  unique  situa- 
tion so  as  to  avoid  setting  an  undesirable 
precedent  for  other  countries. 

A  solution  to  tlie  problem  acceptable  to 
the  creditors  now  Appears  at  band.  Bangla- 


desh baa  agreed  in  ]  trlndple  to  assume  liabil- 
ity for  pioJectB  visibly  located  In  its  territory 
and  negotiations  to  identify  such  projecu 
and  determine  terms  of  repayment  are  well 
advanced.  Bangladesh  is  likely  to  assume  lla- 
bllitlea  of  about  WiOO-«500  mllUon  from  all 
Consortium  creditors.  The  United  States  has 
been  particularly  successful  in  its  negotia- 
tions with  Bangladesh ,  with  Government  of 
Bangladesh  having  indicated  a  willingness  to 
accept  United  States'  claims  totalling  ap- 
proximately $80  mUllon.  Consortium  mem- 
bers have  agreed  in  principle  to  provide  gen- 
erous terms  on  thel  debt  which  Bangladesh 


accepts. 

Pakistan  has  als 
to  fully  repay  all 
Bangladesh,    inciu 


Indicated  a  willingness 
lebts  not  picked  up  by 
ng  those  arising  from 
commodities  delivered  to  the  former  East 
Pakistan,  provided  debt  relief  Is  given  so  as 
to  reduce  the  burpen  of  these  debts.  All 
creditor  coimtrles  agree  that  there  is  merit 
to  Pakistan's  position  and  have  been  en- 
gaged in  Informal  d^bt  relief  discussions  over 
the  past  several  months. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Pakistan  Con- 
sortium on  June  12,  the  World  Bank  in- 
formed the  ConsoBtlum  that  the  Finance 
Minister  of  Pakistat  has  accepted  the  Con- 
sortium's proposal  SpT  debt  relief  in  the  form 
of  rescheduling  debi  payments  totalling  $650 
million.  This  represents  a  little  more  than 
one-half  of  Pakistan's  original  $1.2  billion 
request  for  debt  relief.  The  $650  million  pro- 
posal will  spread  ddbt  relief  over  four  years, 
providing  $175  million  for  each  of  the  first 
three  years  and  $l2p  million  for  the  fourth. 
The  proposal  allows  a  creditor  not  meeting 
its  relief  quota  in  k  particular  year  to  pro- 
vide additional  compensating  relief  in  a  sub- 
sequent year  or  years,  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent value  of  the  relief  remains  unchanged. 
The  United  States'  khare  of  relief  to  be  pro- 
vided over  the  four  years  Is  about  $211  mil- 
lion (we  will  actmlly  elect  to  reschedule 
about  $230  million  over  5^^  years),  or  ap- 
proximately 32.6  pircent  of  the  total.  We 
believe  this  amotinttts  reasonable,  particular- 
ly since  the  United  [states  is  the  creditor  on 
two-thirds  of  the  aebts  originally  disputed 
by  Pakistan. 

The  rescheduling!  arises  from  unlqtie  cir- 
cumstances, and  botjh  the  amotmts  and  terms 

Furthermore,  the  Unit- 
it  clear  that  this  re- 

settlement  of  the  debt 
division  issue  and  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther rescheduling  pased  on  the  events  of 
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1971  In  Pakistan 
All    of   the   Co: 
June  12  meeting 
to    recommend    fo 
agreement  to  their 
tors  were  hopeful 


►rtlum   creditors   at  the 

dicated  their  Intention 

al    acceptance    of   tbe 

[overnments.  The  credl- 

hat  a  final  settlement 

could  be  officially  approved  by  June  30. 

I  will  be  happy  tb  provide  any  additional 
Information  you  may  require  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely,        | 

.LnrwooD  Holton, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relationa. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  ON  DETENTE  AND 
THE  CURRENT  SUMMIT  TALKS 


I  CURRENT  SUM 

HON.  JofiNH. 


DENT 


OP   PEliNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.jjuly  1,  1974 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  so  very 
sorry  that  I  was  not  able  to  stand  on  this 
House  floor  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues several  days  ago  in  the  special 
order  of  Mr.  Blaci  cbttrn  on  detente  and 
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Mr.  Nixon's  Mocow  summit.  I  understand 
that  some  very  cogent  and  important 
points  were  made  by  those  who  partici- 
pated and  I  would  like  to  commend  them 
for  their  intelligent  use  of  the  special 
order. 

I  can  only  add  that  I  am  as  dis- 
tressed as  anyone  as  to  the  potentials  for 
disaster  in  many  of  our  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets.  I  am  reminded  of 
Walter  Cronkite's  fine  television  Inter- 
view with  Aleksander  SolzhenitssTi  in 
which  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  expressed 
puzzlement  at  the  U.S.  concept  of  de- 
tente in  light  of  the  Soviet  concept.  He 
said: 

There  Is  not  peace  because  of  trade;  there 
is  trade  because  of  peace. 

In  other  words  as  soon  as  we  start 
squabbling  with  the  Russians  thev  will 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  all  our  fine 
reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

There  are  a  myriad  of  other  inherent 
problems  to  detente;  racial  problems,  do- 
mestic problems,  and  strategic  problems 
to  name  a  few.  The  point  is  this:  with 
so  many  problems  staring  us  in  the 
face  on  this  thing  I  think  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  on  the  President  s  part 
to  engage  in  such  rapid-fire  meetings 
with  the  Soviets.  I  applaud  any  chance 
whereby  we  might  get  to  know  the  Rus- 
sians better  to  get  along  with  them  bet- 
ter. But  I  am  fearful  of  this  sudden  pol- 
icy of  easy  access  in  the  light  of  former 
opposite  policies  maintained  by  the 
Soviets. 

It  is  curious,  and  yet  very  encouraging 
to  realize  *:he  attitudes  of  the  members 
of  our  so-named  liberal  establishment 
in  this  regard.  For  years  they  have  urged 
our  cooperation  with  the  Soviets  in  every 
aspect.  But  recently  that  has  changed, 
as  well  it  should,  especially,  in  light  of 
political  affairs  in  the  Soviet  state.  One 
incident  that  has  profoundly  highUghted 
the  true  Russian  posture  is  the  expul- 
sion of  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  from  the  So- 
viet Union,  obviously  for  his  historical 
project,  "The  Gulag  Archipelago,"  an 
indictment  of  the  Russian  political  past 
and  an  indication  of  what  is  to  continue 
in  the  future. 

Perhaps  we  can  find  some  greater  in- 
sight into  this  situation  by  reading 
Arthur  Schleeinger,  Jr.'s  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  dated  Jime  27, 
1974: 

Anothee  Look  at  Detente 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 

The  news  that  the  Soviet  authorities  pre- 
pared for  President  Nixon's  visit  by  rounding 
up  critics  of  the  regime  emphasizes  the 
anomaly  of  dfitente.  For  dStente  as  ctirrent- 
ly  construed  by  the  United  States — I.e.,  the 
reduction  of  political  and  mlUtary  tensions 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — has  meant  in  practice  an  Increase 
In  repression  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Repression 
Is  not  back  to  Stalin's  level,  or  anything  like 
It,  but  it  is  worse  now  in  this  springtime 
of  detente  than  It  was  In  the  bad  old  days  of 
Khrushchev. 

George  Kennan  has  suggested  that  for  the 
Soviet  leadership  d6tente  and  repression 
"are  probably  mutuaUy  compensatory."  Why 
this  should  be  so  is  obvious  enough.  The  re- 
gime plainly  foels  It  must  take  tougher  meas- 
ures to  reinsure  against  the  risk  that  the 
relaxation  of  political  and  military  tensions 
might  bring  un-Sovlet  thoughts  into  Soviet 
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society.  Whatever  the  Soviet  need  for  the 
stabilization  of  Its  European  and  Middle 
Eastern  fronts  and  for  capital,  technology 
and  trade,  the  Bolshevik  government  Is  de- 
termined not  to  expose  its  people  to  com- 
peting ideas.  Nearly  60  years  after  the  revo- 
lution, it  evidently  still  doubts  it  can  survive 
what  it  continues  to  anathematize  as 
"ideological  coexistence."  For  all  we  know, 
it  may  well  be  right. 

What  Is  less  obvious  is  why  the  United 
States  government  should  go  along  with 
this;  why  Indeed  it  should  tacitly  bless  the 
return  to  repression  by  presidential  visits  to 
Moscow.  Yet  there  are  some  cogent  reasons 
for  the  administration's  readiness  to  em- 
brace a  detente  llmit»»d  to  political  and  mili- 
tary spheres. 

The  first  argument  for  limited  detente 
is  that  "the  foremost  requirement  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,"  as  President  Nixon  said 
early  this  month  at  Annapolis,  is  to  lessen 
the  chances  of  nuclear  war.  This,  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, tells  us,  is  the  "overwhelming  rea- 
son" for  detente — a  reason  that  has  its  own 
moral  weight  and  must  have  precedence 
over  every  other  concern.  Given  this  over- 
riding objective,  the  administration  asks 
whether  we  can  afford  to  let  preoccupation 
with  lesser  problems,  such  as  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  endanger  the  supreme 
goal,  which  is  the  tmiversal  human  right  to 
escape  nuclear  incineration.  Detente  In  those 
terms,  the  administration  adds,  does  not  Im- 
ply approval  of  Internal  arrangements  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  second  tirgument  is  that,  in  any  case, 
history  shows  that  the  capacity  of  one  power 
to  alter  the  domestic  policies  of  a  comparable 
power  Is  strictly  limited.  Mr.  Nixon  sounded 
hypocritical  when  he  claimed  that  the  United 
States  entirely  rejected  the  notion  of  trans- 
forming "the  internal  as  well  as  the  inter- 
national behavior  of  other  countries."  We 
Americans  have  been  perfectly  ready  to  at- 
tempt precisely  this  when  we  thought  we 
could  get  away  with  it.  If  he  had  said  "other 
great  powers"  instead  of  "other  countries," 
however,  he  would  have  had  a  point.  Mr. 
Brezhnev  Is  not  likely  to  be  much  more  re- 
sponsive to  an  American  demand  that  he, 
say,  permit  the  publication  of  "The  Gulag 
Archipelago"  that  Mr.  Nixon  would  be  to  a 
Soviet  demand  that  he  comply  with  the 
subpoenas  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

DETENTE    OE    PRES3UBE 

The  third  argument  has  not  been  pub- 
licly expressed  but  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  case.  This  is  that,  in  the  long  run,  de- 
tente will  be  a  more  effective  means  than 
pressure  of  liberalizing  Soviet  society.  Con- 
tinued tension  would  only  perpetuate  the 
siege  mentality.  But  the  reduction  of  ten- 
sion and  the  Improvement  of  living  stand- 
ards through  technological  and  economic 
progress  will  eventually  and  inevitably.  It 
is  said,  lead  to  democratization.  Some  So- 
viet dissenters,  notably  the  historian  R.  A. 
Medvedev,  also  make  this  argument  and 
therefore  oppose  the  effort  to  force  Imme- 
diate reforms  through  such  external 
means  as  the  Jackson  amendment. 

Other  Soviet  dissenters,  notably  Solzhe- 
nitsyn and  Sakharov,  take  an  opposite  view. 
So  do  many  American  liberals  and  Intel- 
lectuals; and  so  of  course  do  Senator  Jackson 
and  other  members  of  Congress.  Critics  of 
the  Nlxon-Klssinger  version  of  detente  are 
skeptical  about  "In  the  long  run"  argu- 
ments. They  strongly  doubt,  as  Sakharov 
has  written,  "that  economic  links  will  have 
Inevitable  consequences  for  the  democra- 
tization of  Soviet  society."  They  feel  that, 
because  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war  Is  In 
the  Soviet  interest  too,  the  American  gov- 
ernment wUl  not  endanger  political  and 
military  detente  by  speaking  out  against 
repression.  They  do  not  think  that,  in  ask- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  behave  like  a  clvU- 
Ized  state,  they  are  demanding  (as  Dr.  Kls- 
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singer  accuses  them  of  demanding)  'the 
transformation  of  the  Soviet  domestic  struc- 
ture." In  a  thoughtfia  report  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  a  subcommittee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Donald  M.  Praser 
of  Minnesota  (who  is  also  chairman  of  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action)  praises  "the 
objectives  of  detente"  but  adds  that  "coop 
eratlon  must  not  extend  to  the  point  of  col 
laboratlon  In  maintaining  a  police  state" 
and  recommends  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment "be  forthright  in  denotmcing  Soviet 
violations  of  human  rights." 

What  Is  one  to  make  of  this  debate?  None 
of  the  questions  involved  is  easily  answered. 
Will  detente  and  improvement  in  living 
standards  produce  a  more  Uberal  society  In 
the  Soviet  Union?  No  one  knows.  High  living 
standards  did  not  save  Germany  from  Nazism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the  American 
government  setting  itself  up  as  the  moral 
Judge  of  other  nations  suggests  delusions  of 
righteousness  and  crusades  to  reform  man- 
kind. I  think  myself  that  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment, as  Averell  Harriman  said  recently,  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  It  was  more  potent 
as  a  threat  than  it  would  be  as  a  law.  More- 
over, it  hardly  reaches  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter, which  Is  not  freedom  of  migration,  but 
as  Medvedev  has  said,  the  creation  of  a  so- 
ciety from  which  people  would  not  want  to 
migrate.  Stlil  the  probability  remains,  in 
Sakharov's  words,  that  "detente  without 
democratization  would  be  very  dangerous" 
for  the  West.  And  the  Soviet  Union  appears 
to  have  a  sufficiently  strong  need  for  the 
American  connection — Mr.  Brezhnev  himself 
may  have  such  a  heavy  personal  Investment 
in  detente — for  Moscow  to  yield  ground  on 
such  questions  as  Jewish  emigration.  Human 
rights  pressure,  in  short,  has  not  been  com 
pletely  in  vain. 

So  one  may  argue  back  and  forth.  But  one 
thing  is  clear.  However  useful  human  rights 
pressure  may  be  in  limited  quantities,  or 
however  hazardous  it  could  become  as  a  ma- 
jor determinant  of  foreign  policy,  Americans 
do  not  have  a  real  choice  at  the  moment  un- 
der the  present  government.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  Just  not  going  to  do  much  on 
behalf  of  human  rights  In  other  countries. 
It  is  simply  not  In  its  bones  thus  to  act.  It 
has  shown  little  concern  for  human  rights  In 
the  United  States  or  m  countries  that  depend 
on  American  support  and  might  be  some- 
what responsive  to  American  pressure  like, 
say.  South  Vietnam  or  Greece.  Why  should 
anyone  expect  it  to  care  about  human  rights 
In  the  Soviet  Union?  Nothing  delights  our 
President  more  than  hobnobbing  with  dicta- 
tors; one  has  only  to  watch  the  expressions 
on  his  face.  Mr.  Nixon's  personal  sympathy 
with  the  people  making  trouble  for  Mr. 
Brezhnev  Is  unquestionably  well  under  con- 
trol. After  all,  exactly  the  same  kind  of  peo- 
ple are  making  trouble  for  him  at  home.  So 
there  Is  a  ghastly  logic  in  this  week's  Moscow 
gala. 

With  our  government  thus  immobilized, 
the  argument  that  non-governmental  parts 
of  American  society  display  concern  for 
human  rights  m  Russia  becomes  irresisti- 
ble. Even  opponents  of  official  action  call  for 
private  action.  Mr.  Kennan,  for  example, 
strongly  objects  to  such  devices  as  the  Jack- 
son amendment.  But  he  emphasizes  qidte  as 
strongly  the  Importance  of  keeping  "events 
in  Russia  tmder  the  scrutiny  of  world  atten- 
tion. There  is  no  greater  discouragement 
that  could  be  brought  to  the  forces  working 
for  a  more  humane  society  than  the  impres- 
sion that  their  efforts  are  forgotten,  or  viewed 
with  Indifference,  elsewhere."  Dissenters  in 
Russia  make  this  point  again  and  again.  "I 
want  all  of  you  to  vmderstand."  Pavel  Ut- 
vinov  said  In  his  first  press  conference  after 
being  forced  Into  exile,  "that  we  have  sur- 
vived because  the  West  exists  and  In  it  a 
Western  press." 

When  1  last  wrote  on  this  subject  in  these 
pages  in  September  1973,  I  listed  a  number 
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of  American  professional  groups,  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association,  that  had  pro- 
tested the  treatment  of  their  fellow  profes- 
sionals by  the  Soviet  government.  I  also  wrote 
that  I  was  ashamed  not  to  be  able  to  add  the 
American  Historical  Association  to  that  list.  I 
am  even  more  ashamed  nine  months  later 
at  the  resolute  silence  of  the  AHA  over  the 
continued  mistreatment  of  Soviet  historians, 
men  such  as  Andrei  Amalrik,  Valentyn  Moroz, 
Vitaly  Rubl.i. 

A    RESTRICTED    STANDARD 

The  earlier  AHA  line,  as  set  forth  by  the 
council  in  a  meeting  in  September  1972.  waa 
that  the  AHA  should  express  concern  about 
the  fate  of  Soviet  historians  "only  In  cases 
where  a  general  issue  Is  at  stake,  namely  the 
freedom  of  any  historian  to  use  responsibly 
gathered  facts  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  Inter- 
pretation." By  this  standard,  as  the  then 
president  of  the  AHA  informed  me,  the  or- 
ganization would  take  no  action  about  Amal- 
rik, et  al,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  "not 
being  persecuted-  by  the  Soviet  regime  be- 
cause of  their  historical  activities  but  be- 
cause they  have  been  distributing  clandes- 
tinely current  information  embarrassing  to 
the  regime."  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out 
that  this  is  a  shockingly  restrictive  standard 
and  one,  thank  heavens,  not  employed  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  when  it  con- 
demned the  campaign  against  Sakharov,  who 
was  obviously  not  under  persecution  for  his 
scientific  activities. 

Then  came  the  case  of  Solzhenlts3m  and 
"The  Gulag  Archipelago."  It  Is  hard  to 
deny  that  writing  this  was  an  historical  ac- 
tivity. It  has  been  highly  praised  by  Med- 
vedev,  despite  his  dlfTerences  with  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  on  other  matters,  as  well  as  by 
Kennan  and  other  historians.  It  thus  meets 
even  the  restrictive  standard  adopted  by 
the  AHA  In  1972.  But  still  the  AHA  remains 
mute.  Instead  of  acting  under  the  1972 
standard,  the  new  president  has  inexplica- 
bly appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
"position  paper  for  early  study  by  the  coun- 
cil." Is  the  council  waiting  for  historians  to 
be  drawn  and  quartered  in  Red  Square  be- 
fore It  decides  to  venture  an  objection? 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  this  extraordinary 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  hlstorcial  estab- 
lishment. It  may  perhaps  be  related  to  a  de- 
sire to  maintain  what  one  member  of  the 
council  described  to  me  as  "colleglal  rela- 
tions" with  Soviet  historians  approved  by 
the  regime.  There  are  plans,  for  example  for 
a  1974  Soviet-American  historical  colloquium 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States.  As  for  the 
New  Left  historians,  who  used  to  see  them- 
selves as  the  keepers  of  the  professional  con- 
science, they  may  fear  that  the  condemna- 
tion of  Brezhnev's  Russia  could  suggest  there 
was  good  reason  to  oppose  the  Stallnlzatlon 
of  Europe  In  the  1940s.  Their  unaccustomed 
aphonia  compares  most  unfavorably  with  the 
forthrightness  of  the  English  radical  histor- 
ian E.  P.  Thompson  who  recently  wrote,  "We 
must  make  It  clear  again,  without  equivo- 
cation, that  we  uphold  the  right  of  Soviet 
citizens  to  think,  communicate,  and  act  as 
free,  self-activating  people;  and  that  we 
utterly  despise  the  clumsy  police  patrols  of 
Soviet  Intellectual  and  social  life.  .  .  .  Sol- 
zhenltsyn  has  asked  us  to  shout  once  more. 
And  we  must,  urgently,  meet  his  request." 

REMEMBIXING   "ANIMAL  FARM" 

The  relish  of  the  American  government 
and,  in  a  far  less  momentous  way,  of  the 
American  historical  establishment  In  frat- 
ernizing with  their  Soviet  counterparts 
makes  one  wonder  how  It  all  looks  to  Soviet 
dissenters.  In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  So- 
viet Intellectual  underground  in  "Encoun- 
ter" the  Dutch  Journalist  Karel  van  het 
Reve,  contemplating  this  point,  was  re- 
minded of  the  last  paragraph  in  Orwell's 
"Animal  Farm."  The  once  revolutionary  pigs 
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CoMMDNrrY  Liaison  Patrol 
(By  Officer  WUlam  Van  Cleve) 

The  city  of  Huntli  gton  Beach,  like  most 
other  beach  cities  in  1  he  southern  part  of  the 
State  of  California,  h  is  a  tendency  to  double 
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months.  Most  of  the  j  eople  are  juveniles  and 
young  adults  who  ar ;  out  of  school  for  the 
summer  and  have  pie  ity  of  leisure  time.  The 
influx  often  reaches 
sons   per   day    along 


is  high  as  150,000  per- 
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State  Beach  and  Hdntington  Beach  State 
Park.  The  Huntingto  i  Beach  Police  Depart- 
ment is  responsible  1  or  patrolling  and  pro- 
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Providing  police  pn  ttectlon  and  traffic  and 


added  population  with 


a  police  department  geared  for  a  city  of  ap- 
proximately 150,000  permanent  residents 
presents  a  problem  tor  the  police  depart- 
ment. The  problem  is  further  aggravated 
when  the  need  for  ssheduled  vacations  for 
the  police  officers  is  tsjken  into  consideration. 

In  past  years,  the  [beaches  had  been  pa- 
trolled by  regular  uaiformed  officers  on  an 
overtime  basis  or  byl  on-duty  officers.  This 
practice,  although  necessary,  seriously  de- 
pleted police  services  to  the  rest  of  the  city, 
which  encompasses  26  square  miles  of  land. 

The  permanent  residents  of  the  city  lost 
in  two  respects.  One  was  the  loss  of  police 
services  dvulng  the  summer  months  when  the 
Incidences  of  all  police-related  activities  are 
at  their  highest,  and  the  other  was  having  to 
pay  for  police  servlcae  for  the  beach  goers, 
the  majority  of  whomjdld  not  live  In  the  city. 
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Past  years  have  Indl  :ated  that  the  majority 
of  the  delinquency  i.nd  criminal  violation 
problems  occurring  hi  the  beach  areas  was 
created  by  nonresiden  ts.  The  combination  of 
accessibility,  parking,  and  the  city's  reputa- 
tion for  having  some  <  if  the  best  surflng  con- 
ditions on  the  coast  a  .tracts  the  nonresident 
beach  goers.  Also,  the  city  hosts  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Surfing  Champi  mships  each  year. 

Many  factors  had  t<  i  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration In  dealing  wlh  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  police  de  jartment.  One  was  the 
use  of  regular  officers  on  off-duty  time.  This 
practice  was  found  to  be  both  costly  for  the 
city  and  tiring  for  the  officers.  By  the  end  of 
summer,  the  strain  of  jonslstently  long  hours 
tended  to  make  thesj  officers  less  tolerant 
than  they  normally  would  be,  and  this  cre- 
ated problems  that  could  possibly  have  been 
averted  or  handled  dl  Bferently  by  fresh  per- 
sonnel. 

Also,  strict  enforcen  ent  of  otherwise  minor 
violations,  such  as  dog  3  on  the  beach,  created 
negative  public  relatic  ns,  as  did  the  presence 
of  more  than  a  mln  Imal  number  of  uni- 
formed police  on  the  b  caches. 

It  became  apparent  that  a  program  should 
be  Implemented  which  would  more  effectively 
retluce  or  discourage  ;  uvenile  violations  and 
related  undesirable  a  jtlvitles.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  also  decn  ase  the  seasonal  over- 
loading of  local  police  officers  and  reduce  the 
possibility  of  negative  jublic  contacts. 

program    IMF  LEMENTATION 

The  city  of  Hunting  ton  Beach  applied  for 
end  received  a  Federil  grant  through  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  to  assist  In  ttie  implementation  of  a 
program  to  employ  a:  id  equip  a  temporary 
police  patrol  for  the  recreational  beaches 
within  the  city.  The  program.  Community 
Liaison  Patrol,  was  designed  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  demonstrate  1  he  feasibility  of  using 
temporary  sworn  persmnel  to  relieve  regu- 
larly assigned  police  officers  from  beach  en- 
forcement and  to  redu  :e  delinquency  or  non- 
deslrable  activity  In  th  s  beach  areas. 

The  program  was  Im  jlemented  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1973  by  hiring  sight  persons,  six  high 
school  teachers  and  two  college  students, 
mostly  In  their  mldtw(  ntles.  They  were  hired 
on  the  basis  of  matui  Ity,  stability  of  Judg- 
ment and  temperament,  tmderstandlng  of 
harmful  situations,  and  ability  to  commu- 
nicate with  young  people.  They  received  40 
hours  of  training  In  tl  le  laws  and  mechanics 
of  arrest,  public  rela1  ions,  recognition  and 
identification  of  harm  HI  or  potentially  haz- 
ardous situations,  seaich  and  seizure,  penal 
code  violations,  alcoho  Ic  beverage  violations, 
health  and  safety  violations,  courtroom  de- 
meanor and  testimony,  evidence  packaging, 
identication  of  drugs  e  nd  narcotics,  first  aid, 
civil  rights,  and  personal  safety.  There  was 
also  a  continuous  process  of  on-the-job 
training  throughout  tl;  e  summer. 

At  the  end  of  the  tral  nlng  phase,  the  officers 
were  sworn  as  reserves  and  uniforms  were 
provided.  The  imlforiis  consisted  of  short 
sleeve,  wash-and-wear  shirts  and  trousers  or 
bermuda  shorts.  The  only  Identifying  marks 
on  the  vmlforms  were  shoulder  patches.  The 
officers  were  provided  vith  police  badges  for 
identification  which  v  ere  carried  In  an  ID 
case,  but  no  weapons  o:  any  kind  were  carried 
or  displayed. 

Although  the  offlceis  were  authorized  to 
make  arrests  and  Issue  stations,  that  author- 
ity was  used  only  as  a  I  ast  resort.  In  aU  cases, 
the  emphasis  was  on  persuasion  rather  than 
force.  The  procedure  followed  was:  When  an 
officer  observed  a  misdemeanor  activity,  he 
approached  the  oSendor  In  a  congenial  man- 
ner and  discussed  the  jvlolatlon,  rather  than 
Issuing  a  citation  or  inaklng  an  arrest.  If, 
however,  the  person  continued  his  unlawful 
activity,  he  was  cited  or  arrested,  as  the  sit- 
uation dictated.  This  policy  tended  to  en- 
courage the  idea  among  young  persons  that 
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the  police  representatives  are  reasonable 
human  beings  who  are  on  the  public's  side. 
The  primary  motivation  of  the  liaison  officer 
was  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance  of  exist- 
ing regulations,  and  to  enhance  good  public 
realtlons. 

RESTILTS 

During  fbe  summer  of  1973,  the  unit  made 
approximately  2,000  Individual  contacts  with 
people  on  the  beaches  for  violation  of  the  law, 
disturbances,  lost  children,  first  aid,  and  caUs 
to  assist  other  agencies  (regular  officers,  life- 
guards, fire  department,  etc.).  Of  these  con- 
tacts, approximately  12  percent  resulted  In 
arrests  being  made  or  citations  being  Issued, 
and  they  were  all  for  misdemeanor  or  felony 
violations  other  than  traffic.  There  were  no 
major  confrontations  between  the  officers  and 
citizens,  and  no  complaints  from  the  beach 
goers.  Only  four  cases  of  resisting  arrest  were 
reported,  and  these  were  passive  In  nature. 

The  patrol  definitely  helped  keep  the  peace 
on  the  beach. 


THE  STATUS  OP  FLUE  GAS  DESUL- 
FURIZATION  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  flue 
gas  desulfurization — PGD — is  a  generic 
term  encompassing  numerous  stack- 
scrubbing  processes  for  the  removal  of 
toxic  sulfur  oxides  from  power  plant 
stacks.  An  evaluation  of  the  develop- 
mental status  of  FGD  technology  must 
therefore  take  into  account  the  specific 
characteristics  and  advantages  of  the 
various  scrubber  techniques. 

Coal  type  and  plant  size,  age,  and  lo- 
cation assure  considerable  latitude  in 
choosing  the  best  scrubber  process  for 
the  job.  Many  of  the  problems  which 
have  occurred  in  commercially  em- 
ployed scrubbers  derive  from  relative 
lack  of  experience  in  retrofitting  exist- 
ing plants ;  that  is,  the  adoption  of  PGD 
systems  to  plants  which  have  been  op- 
erated without  PGD  equipment.  In- 
creasing experience  in  commercial  in- 
stallation of  scrubbers  will  imdoubtedly 
eliminate  these  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical bugs. 

Since  flue  gas  desulfurization  offers  an 
effective  and  widely  applicable  means 
to  reduce  toxic  sulfur  oxide  emissions 
from  existing  and  future  power  plants, 
perfection  of  PGD  technology  must  re- 
main a  major  environmental  priority. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record.  I  include 
herewith  the  following  readings  about 
the  various  scrubber  technologies  which 
have  been  developed  and  commercially 
applied:  excerpts  from  the  fiscal  year 
1973  Annual  Report  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  Control 
Systems  Laboratory,  and  an  excerpt 
from  an  article  in  the  April  19, 1974,  issue 
of  Science  entitled  "High-Sulfur  Coal  for 
Generating  Electricity" : 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agenct 
Control  Systems  Laboratory  Annual 
Report  Fiscal  Year    1973 

nonregenerable  processes 
Lime  limestone  wet  scrubbing 

This  process  Involves  the  wet  scrubbing  of 
fossil-fuel  boiler  flue  gas  (from  power  plant 
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or  Industrial/commercial  sources)  with 
limestone  or  lime  slurries  to  remove  sulfur 
oxide  and  partlcxilate  poUutants.  Results  of 
several  pilot-scale  studies  Indicate  that  the 
process,  of  which  there  are  several  variations. 
Is  capable  of  high  pollutant  removal  rates 
with  acceptable  reliability. 

Testing  of  the  principal  demonstration  Is 
underway  at  a  large-scale,  multiple-config- 
uration prototype  at  TVA's  Shawnee  Power 
Plant.  The  City  of  Key  West,  Florida,  Is  the 
scene  of  a  secondary  demonstration :  testing 
of  a  variation  of  the  same  process. 

Llme/llmestone  wet  scrubbing  processes 
have  the  inherent  advantages  of  low  re- 
actant  costs,  relative  simplicity,  and  final 
products  In  the  form  of  relatively  Inert  dis- 
posable materials.  These  processes  are 
widely  applicable  to  both  old  and  new  povirer 
plants.  Process  disadvantages  Include:  re- 
quirements for  plume  reheat,  potential  re- 
llabUlty  problems  (e.g.,  scaling  and  erosion) , 
and  potential  solids  disposal  problems  In 
some  urban  locations. 

TVA's  Shawnee  Power  Plant — Construction 
of  the  large-scale  demonstration  fsMjillty  at 
TVA's  Shawnee  Power  Plant  was  com- 
pleted In  March  1972;  testing  started  the 
following  month.  The  facility,  consisting  of 
three  different  (but  parallel)  scrubber  cir- 
cuits, can  handle  about  90,000  cfm  of  the 
450,000  cfm  (150  MW)  output  of  one  of  the 
ten  coal-fired  Shawnee  boUers.  The  versatile 
facility  Is  being  used  to  evaluate  the  per- 
formance and  reliability  characteristics  of 
llme/llmestone  wet  scrubbing  systems  oper- 
ating under  a  variety  of  operating  conditions. 

Currently,  factorial  and  reliability  veri- 
fication tests  with  limestone  are  complete; 
long-term  limestone  and  lime  tests  are  pres- 
ently being  conducted.  Results  to  date  Indi- 
cate a  capabUtly  for  reliable  operation  with 
high  SOj  removal  efficiencies. 

City  of  Key  West — The  variation  of  the 
limestone  wet  scrubbing  process  being  tested 
In  Key  West  Includes  most  of  the  general 
concepts  of  the  basic  process. 

The  City  of  Key  West,  under  an  EPA 
demonstration  grant,  has  Installed  this  proc- 
ess on  a  new  37-MW  oil-fired  boiler.  In  Janu- 
ary 1974,  Engtaeerlng  Science,  Inc.  under 
an  EPA  contract,  began  a  test  program  to 
characterize  this  type  of  a  system.  Testing 
will  Include  long-term  tests,  primary  vari- 
able tests,  and  optimization  tests. 

DOUELE-ALKAU 

The  double-alkali  process,  like  the  llme- 
llmestone  wet  scrubbing  processes,  produces 
a  throwaway  product  consisting  of  flyash 
and  calcium  sulfite/ sulfate.  The  process.  In 
its  various  forms,  was  developed  In  an  effort 
to  avoid  the  problems  associated  with  the 
use  of  absorbent  slurries  in  the  lime/lime- 
stone processes. 

Flue  gases  are  scrubbed,  using  a  soluble 
alkali  (usually  sodium-based)  solution  as 
the  absorbent.  The  spent  absorbent  solution 
Is  treated  with  lime  and/or  limestone  In  a 
regeneration  system  to  produce:  a  regener- 
ated soluble  alkali  for  recycle  to  the  scrub- 
ber system,  and  a  throwaway  product  for 
disposal. 

Although  less  developed  than  llme/llme- 
stone wet  scrubbing  processes,  double-alkali 
systems  show  potential  for  attaining  high 
sulfur  oxide  removal  efficiency  and  good  re- 
liability at  relatively  low  cost.  A  problem 
Is  associated  with  these  systems,  however:  a 
potential  exists  for  pollution  of  ground  and 
surface  water  by  solubles  present  In  the 
waste  product.  Steps  can  be  taken  to  reduce 
((»:  eliminate)  this  potential  secondary 
problem. 

To  more  fuUy  test  and  characterize  dou- 
ble-alkali systems,  EPA  contracted  with 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  to  conduct  a  labora- 
tory and  pilot  plant  study  of  attractive 
double-alkali  operating  schemes.  This  study 
Is  being  supplemented  by  an  In-house  CSL 
laboratory  program.  The  pilot  plant  test- 
ing, at  a  200-cfm  facility  owned  by  Arthur 
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D.  Little,  Inc.,  was  started  In  November 
1973.  There  Is  a  strong  possibility  that  this 
program  will  be  extended  to  Include  testing 
at  a  20-MW  prototype  Installation. 

Also,  CSL  and  General  Motors  have  agreed 
to  participate  In  a  cooperative  test  program 
on  OM's  double-alkali  process  variation,  re- 
cently installed  on  a  coal-fired  industrial 
boiler  at  GM's  Chevrolet  Plant  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  This  program  will  evaluate  an 
Important  double-alkali  variation  on  Indus- 
trial scale. 

Sludge  disposal 

In  December  1972,  the  Control  Systems 
Laboratory  Initiated  a  limited  program  to 
determine  environmental  acceptabilltv  and 
economics  of  techniques  for  treatment  and 
disposal  of  throwaway  sludge  product  from 
llme/llmestone  wet  scrubbing  processes  for 
flue  gas  desulfurization. 

The  2-year  program  Is  based  on  extensive 
current  and  projected  appUcatlon  of  lime/ 
limestone  scrubbing,  projected  Insignificant 
commercial  utilization  of  the  sludge,  and 
potential  toxicity  and  hazards  of  species 
which  could  be  found  In  the  sludges  and  as- 
sociated liquors. 

The  program  consists  of  the  following 
major  elements: 

1.  An  Inventory  of  sludge  constituents  In 
both  the  solid  and  liquid  phases.  Sludges 
produced  from  the  following  sorbent/fuel 
combinations  being  studied  are  limestone/ 
Eastern  and  Western  coals,  llme/Ee^tern 
coal,  and  double -alkali/ Eastern  coal. 

2.  An  evaluation  of  the  potential  water 
pollution  and  solid  waste  problems  Includ- 
ing consideration  of  existing  or  proposed 
water  effluent,  water  quality,  and  solid  waste 
standards  or  guidelines. 

3.  An  evaluation  of  treatment /disposal 
techniques  with  emphasis  on  ponding  and 
treated  and  untreated  landflU.  In  particular, 
sludges  treated  by  two  commercial  processes 
will  be  evaluated  in  the  laboratory  for  me- 
chanical properties,  permeabllltv,  leach- 
ablllty,  etc. 

4.  A  recommendation  of  the  best  available 
technology  for  sludge  treatment  diispoeal 
based  on  the  elements  delineated  above. 

REGENERABLE  PROCESSES 

Magnesium  oxide  (Chemico  Mag-Ox) 
Scrubbing 

The  Mag-Ox  slurry  scrubbing  process,  de- 
veloped by  Chemical  Construction  Corpora- 
tion (Chemico),  is  one  of  the  more  promis- 
ing regenerable  approaches  which  could  at- 
tain commercial  status  by  mld-1974. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  Mag-Ox  proc- 
ess U  Its  wide  applicability  to  both  existing 
and  new  power  plants:  it  removes  both  SO, 
and  particulates  very  efficiently  without  In- 
terfering with  normal  boiler  operation.  The 
process  Is  also  amenable  to  the  centralized 
processing  concept;  i.e..  spent  sorbent  can  be 
regenerated  at  a  central  plant  capable  of 
servicing  a  number  of  power  or  Industrial 
plants. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  the  process  Is 
the  relatively  high  energy  requirements  for 
regeneration.  Other  disadvantages  Include 
those  common  to  wet  scrubbing  processes; 
e.g.,  the  apparent  requirement  for  stack 
plume  reheat. 

EPA  and  Boston  Edison  are  currently  in- 
volved In  a  $7  mUllon  co-funded  program 
Involving  design,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  a  155-MW  capacity  scrubbing  re- 
generation system. 

Scrubbing,  centrlfuglng,  and  drying  opera- 
tions are  located  at  Boston  Edison's  oll-flred 
Mystic  Station;  a  regeneration  system  has 
been  constructed  at  Essex  Chemical's  sul- 
furic acid  plant  in  Providence.  R.I.  System 
testing  started  In  April  1972.  Results  ob- 
tained during  the  Initial  year  of  operation 
Indicate  that  SO,  removal  efficiencies  In  ex- 
cess of  90  percent  can  be  obtained  using  both 
virgin  and  regenerated  MgO.  In  addition, 
commercially  saleable  sulfuric  acid  of  high 
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quality  has  been  produced  from  the  sulfur 
values  recovered  from  the  stack  gas.  However, 
numerous  problems  (primarily  equipment 
related)  have  thus  far  prevented  continuous 
long-term  reliable  operation.  Completion  of 
the  project  Is  scheduled  for  mid  1974  and  Is 
intended  to  provide  design  data  for  scaling 
up  the  process  to  commercial  size. 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Company  has  in- 
stalled a  100-MW  Mag-Ox  scrubbing  system, 
currently  In  the  preliminary  start-up  stage, 
at  its  coal-fired  Dlckerson  Station.  At  the 
completion  of  the  EPA  Boston  Edison  pro- 
gram. EPA  will  permit  Potomac  Electric  to 
use  the  Providence  MgO  regeneration  system 
to  process  spent  scrubber  sorbent  in  exchange 
for  data  obtained  by  Potomac  Electric  rela- 
tive to  overall  system  operation  on  coal-fired 
plants. 

Sodium  iron  scrubbing  with  thermal 
regeneration  {Wellman-Lord) 

EPA  and  Northern  Indiana  Public  Service 
Company  (NIPSCO)  are  Jointly  funding  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  flue  gas  clean- 
ing demonstration  system  utilizing  the  Well- 
man-Lord SO,  Recovery  Process.  The  Allied 
Chemical  SO.  Reduction  Process  will  be  used 
with  the  W-L  Process  to  convert  the  recov- 
ered SOj  to  elemental  sulfur.  The  total  $9.5 
million  cost  for  design,  construction,  and 
startup  Is  being  borne  equally  by  EPA  and 
NIPSCO.  The  operational  costs  for  the  sys- 
tem will  be  borne  solely  by  NPISCO,  and  a 
detailed  test  and  evaluation  program  will  be 
funded  by  EPA.  The  demonstration  system 
will  be  retrofitted  to  the  115-MW.  coal -fired 
BoUer  No.  11  at  the  D.  H.  Mitchell  Station 
In  Gary.  Indiana. 

The  SO,  product  from  the  W-L  Process  Is 
suitable  for  recovery  in  three  forms:  liquid 
80„  sulfuric  acid,  and  elemental  sulfur.  For 
purposes  of  the  EPA/NIPSCO  demonstration, 
the  Allied  Chemical  SO.  Reduction  Process 
will  be  applied  to  generate  the  most  salable 
and  environmentally  sound  product,  elemen- 
tal sulfur.  The  process  has  been  demonstrated 
on  a  large  scale  treating  a  12-percent  SO,  gas 
stream  from  a  nickel  ore  roaster  at  Sudbury. 
Ontario. 

EPA  has  high  confidence  for  the  success  of 
this  first  coal-fired  boiler  demonstration  sys- 
tem in  meeting  guarantees  for  pollution  con- 
trol, product  quality,  and  material  and  utlUty 
requirements.  This  confidence  is  based  on  the 
already  appreciable  quantity  of  successful  op- 
erating experience  to  date  for  W-L  Systems 
on  various  applications  including  acid  plants. 
Claus  plants,  and  oil-fired  boilers.  Seven  sys- 
tems are  now  In  operation  in  the  U.S.  and 
Japan.  The  knowledge  gained  from  operating 
these  systems  has  resulted  In  a  series  of 
process  Improvements  (reducing  costs  and 
purge  reqtilrements)  which  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  EPA/NIPSCO  demonstra- 
tion. 

Catalytic  oxidation  {Monsanto  Cat-Ox) 
The  catalytic  oxidation  (Cat-Ox)  process  Is 
an  adaptation  of  the  contact  sulfuric  acid 
process.  Monsanto  Enviro-Chem  Systems,  Inc. 
has  developed  this  adaptation  through  work 
on  a  pilot  scale  unit  and  then  a  15-MW  proto- 
type. EPA  and  IlllnoU  Power  Co.  (sharing  a 
$7  million  total  fihidlng  requirement)  are 
now  preparing  to  demonstrate  the  process  on 
a  100-MW  coal -fired  boiler  at  Illinois  Power's 
Wood  River  Station.  Detailed  design,  con- 
struction, and  shakedown  testing  of  the  air 
pollution  control  system  has  taken  about  3 
years;  performance  guarantee  testing  was 
carried  out  using  gas  firing  of  the  reheat 
burners  In  JiUy  1973.  The  unit  met  all  guar- 
antees and  was  subsequently  accepted.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  present  critical  shortage  of 
natural  gas,  the  burners  are  being  modified 
to  allow  either  oil  or  gas  firing,  as  conditions 
permit.  It  Is  anticipated  that  this  work  will 
be  completed  in  time  to  allow  full-time,  per- 
manent operation  of  the  demonstration  unit 
by  Summer  of  1974,  with  the  accompanying 
commencement  of  the  1-year  test  program. 
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The  Cat-Ox  syste  n  is  available  In  two  con- 
figurations :  the  B  eheat  system  for  retro- 
fitting existing  pli  nts,  and  the  Integrated 
system  for  Incorpor  ition  Into  new  power  gen- 
erating facilities. 

The   product   acifa   is   cooled   and   sent   to 
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point,  essentially  all  particulate  matter,  as 
well  as  86  percent  ]of  the  SO,,  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  stream. 

Trace  and  hazarcfous  element  analyses  ac- 
count for  an  Impoiitant  portion  of  the  over- 
all Cat-Ox  test  program.  A  complete  char- 
acterization of  Wo<*l  River  Unit  No.  4  (prior 
to  Cat-Ox  equipment  tle-ln)  Included  analy- 
ses for  some  30  tr^ce  elements  In  the  coal, 
hopper  ash,  and  sl^  as  well  as  in  the  fiyasb 
(where  elemental  atialysis  has  been  done  for 
a  complete  range  pt  size  fractions).  These 
tests  will  be  repeated  during  the  1-year  test 
program  (after  tha  Cat-Ox  system  becomes 
operational)  to  determine  the  effects  of  the 
system  on  the  conce  atration  and  distribution 
of  trace  elements. 

Sodium  ion  scrubling  with  electrolytic  re- 
generation (Stoie  <b  Webster/ Ionics) 

In  July  1972,  EP,L  and  Wisconsin  Electric 
Power  Company  (WEPCO)  initiated  a  3V4 
year  three-phase  program,  involving  the 
Stone  &  Webster/1  jnoics  (S&W/I)  sodium 
hydroxide  scrubblnj  process. 

Under  Phase  I.  cu  rrently  in  process,  an  in- 
tegrated pilot  plant  was  constructed,  operat- 
ing tests  Initiated,  a  id  a  prototype-scale  elec- 
trolytic cell  system  designed  and  fabricated. 
Preliminary  design  4f  a  75-MW  prototype  sys- 
tem, and  development  of  detailed  test  pro- 
grams and  operatlni ;  schedules  for  the  proto- 
type system  will  be  Initiated  by  Siunmer  of 
1974. 

Based  on  favorah  le  assessment  of  Phase  1 
results  and  continued  technical  and  eco- 
nomic viability  for  the  process.  Phase  n,  a 
16-month  effort,  wil  1  be  initiated  for  the  de- 
tailed design,  proci:  rement,  and  Installation 
of  the  75-MW  prot<  type.  This  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  Phase  III,  a  12-month  startup  and 
operational  period  1  or  the  75-MW  prototype. 
Assuming  a  declsK  n  to  proceed,  EPA  and 
WEPCO  would  co-fjnd  the  $7  million  pro- 
gram. 

The  Stone  and  W  sbster/Ionics  process  is  a 
cyclic  method  of  flu :  gas  desulf  urlzatlon  that 
was  developed  by  S  kW/I  during  the  5  years 
prior  to  the  EPA/WpPCO  program. 

Chief  advantages  of  the  process,  expected 
to  apply  to  both  existing  and  new  power 
plant  over  a  broad  i  ange  of  sizes,  are:  highly 
efficient  removal  of  30,;  production  of  easily 
handled  non-slurry  fiow  streams;  no  solid 
waste;  and  recover;  of  SO,  for  subsequent 
processing  into  Uqu  fled  SO,",  sulfuric  acid,  or 
elemental  sulfur. 

Potential  dlsadvai  ktages  of  the  process  In- 
clude :  power  requirements  for  electrolytic  re- 
generation, adverse  influence  of  particulate 
and  flue  gas  trace  cDnstltuents  on  the  relia- 
bility of  the  electro!  j^tlc  cell,  and  the  need  to 
remove  from  the  s  rstem  any  sulfates  pro- 
duced by  oxidation   n  the  scrubber. 

Ammonia  scrul  bing  with  bisuljate 
rege  neration 

Stack  gases  have  been  commercially  de- 
sulfurized  by  contact  with  solutions  of  am- 
monium sulfite  and  bisulfite  since  the  mid 
1930's.  The  early  pnocesses  recovered  SO^  In 
a  pure  form  by  ajcldlfylng  the  scrubbing 
liquor  with  such  aclils  as  sulfuric,  nitric,  and 
phosphoric.  The  resulting  ammonium  salt  of 
the  acid  was  furthft  processed  for  use  as  a 
fertilizer.  Because  of  the  enormous  tonnages 
of  SO,  involved  in  (iesulfurlzlng  power  plant 
stack  gases,  fertilizir  markets  will  not  sup- 
port wide-scale  use^of  fertilizer-producing 
ammonia  processes,  therefore,  CSL  in  a  Joint 
venture  with  TVA  t  developing  a  completely 
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cyclic  ammonia  scrul  blng/blsulfate  regenera- 
tion process  which  h  ks  as  its  major  product  a 
of  SO,. 

oxidized  Into  sulfates 
must  be  purged  from 
purge  methods  can  be 


unmonlum  sulfate  crys- 
prlor  to  decomposition; 


(2)  If  there  Is  no  fertilizer  market,  ammo- 
nium blsulfate  can  be  reacted  with  lime  to 
form  gypsum  and  regenerate  the  ammonia; 
or  (3)  ammonium  l}lsulfate  can  be  Injected 
Into  the  utility  boiler  where  It  will  be  de- 
composed Into  nitrogen  and  SO,. 

In  1973,  attention!  was  focused  on  elimin- 
ating an  objectionat>le  plume  of  ammonia- 
based  salts  In  the  scrubbed  gas  leaving  the 
stack.  This  plume  wfs  eliminated  or  reduced 
to  an  entirely  accepfjable  opacity  by  quench- 
Ing  the  fine  gas  with  water  prior  to  Introduc- 
ing the  gas  Into  thte  ammonlacal  scrubber. 
Other  explanations  fian  be  offered  for  elim- 
ination of  the  plume;  but  they  are  considered 
less  likely.  Fortunately  quenching  the  stack 
gas  should  reduce  a^ih  loadings  to  the  scrub- 
ber and  minimize  regeneration  problems. 
During  1974,  sulfate  decomposition  and  bl- 
sulfate  solution  regeneration  will  be  studied 
intensively  In  the  p^ot  plant. 

Activaied  carbon 

The  use  of  multl-ftage,  dry  fluldlzed  beds 
of  recycling  actlvatted  carbon  appears  at- 
tractive both  tat  soiptlon  of  SO,  from  flue 
gases  and  for  converting  the  removed  SO, 
to  elemental  sulfur.  Under  an  EPA  contract! 
development  of  the  actlvated-carbon-based 
flue  gas  desulfurlzatlbn  process  was  advanced 
to  a  stage  where  thr*e  major  process  units— 
sorber,  sulfur  genera  ;or,  and  carbon  regener- 
ator— were  Integratt  d  for  continuous  and 
cyclic  operation. 

Intergated  pilot  plant  operation  Is  now 
underway  and  repres  ints  a  culminating  point 
In  the  effort  to  det«rmlne  overall  technical 
feasibility  of  this  process  scheme.  The  ex- 
tended cyclic  operation  of  the  approximate 
300  scfm  capacity  pi  lot  plant  wUl  yield  reli- 
able operational  data  that  will  be  used  to 
project  process  econc  mlcs  with  greater  accu- 
racy and  to  scale  uji  this  process  to  higher 
capacities.  It  Is  ant  clpated  that  Westvaco, 
the  EPA  contractor,  nrlll  provide  this  process 
development  Information  during  the  first 
half  of  1974. 

Sulfuric  acic  neutralisation 
In  the  abatement  ( if  air  pollution  from  In- 
dustrial sources  such  as  smelters,  large  quan- 
tities of  sulfuric  acl<[  are  produced.  Sulfuric 
acid  Is  also  produced  by  many  of  the  abate- 
ment processes  developed  for  application  to 
air  pollution  sources,  Including  power  gener- 
ating plants.  The  growing  oversupply  of 
world  sulfur  promlsas  uncertainty  of  future 
markets  for  such  acl(l. 

When  acid  market^  are  not  available,  how- 
ever. It  appears  tha(  the  neutralization  of 
abatement  derived  siufuric  acid  with  lime- 
stone may  be  an  ecpnomlcally  and  technl- 
to  the  problem  of  acid 
dertaken  to  more  fully 
of  this  approach  was 
completed  in  ^rll  ll73;  it  confirmed  earlier 
Indications  of  the  feasibility  of  this  concept 
and  placed  it  on  a  firmer  technical  basis. 
The  investigation  included  a  pertinent  Ut- 
erature  search,  conceptual  design,  and  flow 
sheet  for  the  neutralization  of  abatement 
derived  sulfuric  acid  with  limestone.  Invest- 
ment and  operating  ^ts  were  developed  for 
daUy  H,SO«  capacities  of  100  tons,  350  tons, 
and  1000  tons.  | 

Claus  plant  emUa^  characterizaUon 

Claus  plants  produce  sulfur  from  hydro- 
gen sulfide  and  sulfyr  dioxide. 

Numerous  Claus  siifur  plants  are  operated 
In  the  United  States  In  connection  with  nat- 
ural gas  and  petroleum  refining.  Because  of 
the  apparent  potential  for  atmospheric  pol- 


cally  feasible  answer 
disposal.  A  study  ui 
define  the  potentials 
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lutlon  from  unconverted  hydrogen  sulfide 
and  stilfur  dioxide  in  Claus  plant  tail  gas,  a 
survey  was  made  (completed  April  1973)  to 
collect  Information  concerning  Claus  sul- 
fur plant  emissions  and  control.  Such  a  data 
base  will  be  of  great  tise  In  evaluating  the 
significance  of  the  problem  and  determining 
appropriate  control  strategies. 

Summary  report  findings  are  as  follows: 

There  are  169  Claus  sulfur  plants  In  the 
United  States  having  rated  dally  capacities 
totaling  over  16,800  long  tons.  The  tall  gas 
from  a  Claus  plant  contains  hydrogen  sulfide, 
(H,S)  and  sulfur  dioxide  (SOi) .  but  the  tall 
gas  Is  usually  burned,  converting  the  H|S  to 
sulfur  oxides.  The  annual  emissions  from 
Claus  sulfur  plants  In  the  United  States  are 
estimated  to  total  875,000  short  tons  of  SO. 
equivalent. 

These  estimates  assume  that  the  Clatis 
sulfur  production  averages  60  percent  of  the 
rated  plant  capacity  and  that  the  Claus  sul- 
fur recovery  averages  90  percent.  Additional 
catalytic  stages  could  Increase  the  Claus  stil- 
fur  recovery  to  about  97  percent,  eliminating 
70  percent  of  the  Claus  plant  emissions. 

The  Beavon  Sulfur  Removal  Process  and 
the  Cleanalr  Sulfur  Process  are  claimed  to 
Increase  sulfur  recovery  to  more  than  99.9 
percent,  eliminating  about  99  percent  of 
Claus  plant  sulfur  emissions.  The  investment 
and  operating  costs  for  Claus-Beavon  plants 
or  Clavis-Cleanalr  plants  are  about  twice 
those  for  Claus  plants  alone.  Hence,  the  pro- 
duction costs  for  Claus-Beavon  sulfur  or 
Claus-CIeanair  sulfur  are  about  twice  those 
for  Claus  sulfur. 

The  Instltut  Francals  du  Petrole  (IFP) 
Process  is  claimed  to  Increase  the  sulfur  re- 
covery to  more  than  99  percent,  eliminating 
about  90  percent  of  Claus  plant  emissions. 
The  Investment  and  operating  costs  for  an 
IPP  addition  are  about  half  of  those  for  the 
Claus  sulfur  plant  alone.  Accordingly,  the 
production  costs  for  Claus-IFP  sulfur  are 
about  50  percent  higher  than  those  for  Claus 
sulfiu-. 
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[From  Science.  April  19. 1974] 
HiGH-SinjTm  Coal  for  Generating 

ELECTRlcrrT 

(By   James    T.    Runham,    Carl    Rampacek, 
T.  A.  Henrie) 

CITRATi:  SYSTEM 

The  citrate  process  Is  one  of  the  more  at- 
tractive systems  that  has  emerged  in  the  past 
several  years  for  flue  gas  desulf  urlzatlon.  De- 
veloi>ed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  remove 
sulfur  dioxide  from  nonferrous  smelter  stack 
gases,  the  process  has  the  advantage  that 
elemental  sulfur  is  recovered  without  the 
need  for  Intermediate  sulfur  dioxide  regen- 
eration. The  system.  Is  considered  among  the 
least  costly  of  the  advanced  processes. 

Recently  the  bureau  began  testing  the 
process  In  a  pilot  plant  with  capacity  of  1000 
standard  cubic  feet  per  minute  (sclm)  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  lead  smelter,  Kellogg,  Idaho. 
More  than  95  percent  removal  of  stilfur  di- 
oxide has  been  achieved  without  difficulty 
from  a  gas  stream  containing  0J5  percent 
sulfur  dioxide. 

Since  Jime  1973,  the  process  has  been 
tested  in  a  2000-scfm  demonstration  unit  at 
a  coal-flred  steam  generating  plant  In  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  Tests  on  gas  containing 
0.27  percent  sulfur  dioxide,  generated  by 
burning  coal  containing  3  percent  sulfur, 
have  largely  confirmed  Bureau  of  Mines  find- 
ings. Although  the  citrate  process  has  been 
proposed  for  producing  elemental  sulfur.  It 
also  Is  possible  to  recover  sulfur  dioxide  for 
conversion  to  acid  by  Incorporating  a  steam- 
strlpping  step. 

Estimated  capital  cost  of  a  citrate  process 
desulfurlzatlon  unit  for  a  1000-Mw  plant 
burning  coal  containing  3  percent  sulfur  ts 
$31  million.  Annualized  costs  would  be  $1.4 
mui/kwh,  If  no  credit  for  the  214  long  tons 
of  suUur  produced  dally  is  assumed. 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  groups  in  our  Nation  as  selfless  and 
dedicated  in  helping  their  fellow  neigh- 
bors as  the  volunteer  Are  departments. 
I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  75th  anniversary  banquet  of  the 
Beacon  Hose  Co.  No.  1,  of  which  both  my 
father  and  I  are  former  members,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  some  of  the  com- 
pany's illustrious  history  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  Beacon  Hose  Co.  No.  1  was  orga- 
nized in  May  1899  in  my  hometown  of 
Beacon  Palls,  Conn.  First  orgsinized  as  a 
firefighting  company  for  the  Beacon 
Palls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  the  Beacon  Hose 
Co.  became  incorporated  in  1930,  gaining 
the  status  of  a  volunteer  town  company. 
Among  those  designated  as  charter  mem- 
bers for  having  joined  before  1900  was 
George  Butz.  Sr.,  the  company's  first 
foreman.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bert 
Howell  for  1  year  until  Pop  Lee  assumed 
leadership  in  1908.  Lee,  who  became 
designated  as  chief  upon  the  compsmy's 
Incorporation,  served  in  this  capacity 
imtil  1950.  Since  then,  the  company  has 
seen  the  service  of  six  leaders:  Harold 
Benz,  until  his  passing  in  1951,  George 
Rau,  Arthur  Smith,  Daniel  Lee,  Jr.,  and 
Roger  Brennan  who  served  5  years  each, 
and  the  current  chief,  Lee  Lennon, 
elected  in  1971. 

The  company  has  undergone  major 
changes  and  advancements  over  the 
years.  Originally  located  on  the  rubber 
company  grounds,  the  Beacon  H(»e  Co. 
was  housed  in  two  other  buildings  on 
Main  Street  before  acquiring  its  present 
headquarters  in  1969.  Having  first  em- 
ployed a  hand  pulled  hose  cart,  the  com- 
pany now  owns  five  engines.  In  addition, 
it  has  provided  a  free  ambulance  service 
since  1951. 

The  first  ambulance  was  donated  by 
the  Buckmiller  family,  and  in  1954,  mem- 
bers of  the  Community  Club  and  firemen 
together  purchased  another  vehicle  from 
the  Borough  of  Naugatuck.  Later  a  new 
ambulance  was  purchased  by  the  town, 
and  the  original  emergency  vehicle  was 
sold  to  the  town  of  Oxford  for  $1  to  aid 
in  the  foimding  of  its  Community  Am- 
bulance Service.  Apart  from  the  para- 
medical training  that  the  firemen  re- 
ceive, those  members  serving  as  ambu- 
lance men  recently  completed  an  exten- 
sive emergency  medical  training  course 
at  Griffin  Hospital. 

The  annual  bazaar  and  parade,  which 
entertains  thousands  from  the  area, 
draws  proceeds  to  sponsor  and  cosponsor 
many  functions  and  community  services. 
These  include  Halloween  and  Christ- 
mas parties,  the  upkeep  of  a  boys'  cot- 
tage at  the  Southbury  Training  School, 
an  annual  "Jimmy  Smith  Memorial 
Award"  scholarship  in  mathematics  to  a 
graduate  of  the  Long  River  School,  a 
yearly  program  in  memory  of  Dick  Johns 
which  sponsors  a  Scout  at  summer  camp, 
and  a  fire  prevention  program  aimed 
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primarily  at  the  town's  children,  wl 
was  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of 
local  facilities  several  years  ago. 

Presently,  there  are  76  members  of  the 
Beacon  Hose  Co.,  all  of  whom  are  trained 
in  the  techniques  of  firefighting  and  the 
operation  of  the  modern  equipment  em- 
ployed in  administering  first  aid.  Ii 
addition,  a  plectron  system  has  been  in- 
stalled to  replace  the  siren  and  tele- 
phone method  of  summoning  the  mem|- 
bers  to  an  emergency,  providing  an  ii>- 
stantaneous  service.  | 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  ifi 
these  few  short  words,  the  appreciatioi 
deserved  by  our  volunteer  firemen.  Th 
are  individuals  who  apply  their  trainin 
and  regularly  risk  their  lives  in  return  f 
satisfaction  that  they  are  Integral  to  the 
safety  and  harmony  of  their  commimii- 
ties.  On  this  note,  I  would  like  to  conj- 
gratulate  Chief  Lennon  and  all  the  mem  - 
bers  of  the  Beacon  Hose  Co.  upon  reach  - 
ing  this  75th  milestone,  and  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  all  of  the 
services  which  they  have  and  will  co$ 
tinue  to  perform. 


TRIBUTE  ON  THE  RETIREMENT  O  !• 
THE  HONORABLE  WENDEL|j 
WYATT   OP   OREGON 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    M 
Speaker,  the  recent  announcement  br 
the  Honorable  Wendell  Wtatt  that  hs 
will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  Con 
gress  is  a  great  disappointment  to  m< 
as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  all  the  MembeiiB 
of  this  august  body. 

I  have  had  the  distinct  pleasure  df 
working  very  closely  with  Wendell 
Wtatt  since  his  assignment  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Pederal  Judiciary  and  Relate^ 
Agencies.  His  assignment  to  this  subcom*- 
mittee  came  following  the  death  in  197J 
of  our  former  colleague  &nd  my  dear  and 
beloved  friend,  Prank  Bow  of  Ohio.  Durr 
ing  this  time  I  have  come  to  both  kno^r 
and  respect  Wendell  for  his  ability  t> 
work  for  the  public  Interest  and  for  u 
more  effective  and  efficient  government. 
I  have  also  been  deeply  impressed  witli 
his  insight  and  knowledge  into  the  work  • 
ing  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wendell's  long  histor; 
of  service  to  both  his  community  an< 
country  began  in  1941  and  has  alwayi 
been  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Re  ■ 
public.  He  was  a  special  agent  for  thd 
PBI  in  1941  and  continued  to  serve  hi  i 
country  in  World  War  n  as  a  comba ; 
officer  in  the  Marine  Corps.  After  thii 
war  he  returned  home  and  took  an  activ(  i 
interest  in  his  community  which  evm- 
tually  culminated  in  his  election  to  tlrn 
House  of  Representatives  in  1964. 

The  Congress,  the  country,  and  thd 
American  people  will  all  sorely  miss  thd 
expertise  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon , 
The  committee  of  which  he  is  a  membei 
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will  also  miss  the  services  of  this  student 
of  government  and  the  law. 

Mrs.  Rooney  Joins  me  in  wishing  Wen- 
dell and  his  lovely  wife,  Faye,  a  most 
enjoyable  and  productive  retirement. 


EXTENSION 

look  for  oU.  MobU 


OIL  AND  DEPARTB4ENT  STORES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  l,  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
months.  I  have  been  barraged  with  let- 
ters, telegrams,  phone  calls,  and  visitors 
telling  me  the  oil  companies  need  more 
profits  so  they  can  increase  investment 
in  exploration  and  production. 

I  have  been  solemnly  warned  In  ttiese 
communications  that  if  Congress  repeals 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  and  other 
special  Interest  tax  legislation,  the  oil 
companies  would  withhold  energy  ex- 
ploration and  production  and  the  Nation 
would  suffer. 

While  the  major  oil  companies  were 
reporting  1973  profits  of  $10  billion  1 
pondered  the  continued  need  for  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  I  looked  for  new 
construction.  In  New  England,  there  are 
four  proposals  to  build  oil  refineries 
aJong  the  AUantIc  coast,  but  none  of 
them  Is  sponsored  by  a  major  oil  com- 
pany. 

Meanwhile,  several  majors  have  been 
taking  their  oil  profits  and  Investing 
them  in  nonpetroleum  businesses.  Last 
winter.  Gulf  OU  offered  $100  million  for 
the  Ringllng  Brothers  Circus.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  glare  of  publicity,  that  deal 
fell  through. 

Last  March,  at  the  peak  of  the  gasoline 
portage,  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  on  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member,  discovered  that  Gulf 
was  taking  over  a  significant  portion  of 
the  distressed  recreational  vehicle  mar- 
ket. Sales  of  recreational  vehicles  at  that 
time  had  hit  an  aU-time  low;  today  thev 
are  booming. 

Now  Mobil  Oil  has  announced  Its  in- 
tention to  purchase  controlling  interest 
In  the  Montgomery  Ward  department 
store  chain  for  $400  million.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  Washington  Post  last  Friday  featured 
an  editorial  on  this  subject,  which  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record: 

On.  AND  Department  Stobes 
OUmen,  their  bankers  and  their  trade  as- 
sociations have  been  telling  ua  all  year  that 
high  OU  profits  are  absolutely  essential  to 
solve  the  energy  shortage.  The  Industry  has 
to  have  the  current  tremendous  profits  the 
litany  goes.  In  order  to  provide  the  capital  to 
develop  the  new  sources  that  the  country 
needs.  Don't  you  remember  all  those 
speeches,  advertisements  and  statistical 
studies?  A  constant  theme  ran  through 
them:  The  oU  oomponies'  profits  might  seem 
a  bit  high  to  you  foUts  sitting  out  in  front, 
but  you  can  take  the  word  of  the  real  experts 
that  those  profits  are  necessary  to  provide 
you  with  oil  for  the  years  to  come. 

But  now  the  MobU  OU  Corporation  Is  pre- 
paring to  use  some  of  its  recent  profits,  In- 
stead, to  buy  the  company  that  controls 
Montgomery  Ward.  While  Montgomery  Ward 
runs  good  stores,  you  wouldn't  go  there  to 
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-        -    Is,  In  fact,  diversifying. 

The  enormous  acc\  mulatlons  of  ready  cash 
by  the  oil  companli  is  mean  great  power,  and 
obviously  not  all  of  that  power  Is  going  to  be 
devoted  to  producing  energy.  Some  of  it  is 
going  into  the  quite  different  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  companies'  control  Into  alto- 
gether new  and  different  fields. 

To  take  over  the!  Marcor  Corporation,  the 
holding  company  [that  owns  Montgomery 
Ward,  will  cost  pemaps  $400  mUllon.  MobU 
defends  Itself  by  imphaslzlng  that  It  wUl 
spend  $1.5  bUUon  Itils  year  alone  on  capital 
expansion  and  exploration  for  oil.  But  Dr. 
John  Sawhlll,  the  administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  was  siirely  right  when  he 
expressed  "disappointment"  that  Mobil  was 
not  inclined  to  devote  Its  full  resources  to 
energy  development. 

Mobil's  reasons  for  diversification  arise 
from  a  defensive  and  anxious  mood  that 
seems  to  prevaU  inside  the  oil  Industry.  Mo- 
bU fears  a  political  ollmate  here  and  through- 
out the  world  that  »nlght  make  the  oU  busi- 
ness a  great  deal  ipsa  profitable  very  soon. 
Along  with  all  tha  other  companies  Mobil 
has  been  complalnlag  bitterly  about  the  con- 
straints Imposed  by  the  new  environmental 
laws.  Abroad,  the  exportnlg  countries  are 
rapidly  natlonallzli»g  their  immensely  rich 
concessions.  Mobil  is  one  of  the  Aramco 
partners,  who  have  Just  been  Informed  that 
Che  Saudi  government  is  taking  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  ownership  In  Aramco  retroactive 
to  the  first  of  the  lyck.; .  Here  at  home,  the 
companies  were  ptt  through  a  hazing  on 
profits  last  winter  b  r  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  and 
currently  the  Indi  stry's  most  visible  tax 
break,  the  depletl}n  allowance,  is  being 
thrown  up  for  a  vote  about  once  a  week  In 
one  house  of  CongJ-ess  or  the  other.  MobU 
sees  Itself  Increasingly  harassed  and  con- 
strained by  lnnum*rable  government  agen- 
cies trying  to  teU  w  how  to  nin  a  very  com- 
plicated business,  ^yond  the  disputes  over 
reports  and  permit!  lies,  apparently,  a  real 
fear  that  the  goverhment  Is  going  to  try  to 
regxilate  the  oil  coinpanles  and  treat  them 
like  utilities.  ! 

Here  we  have  a  rinarkable  example  of  the 
difference  In  perspei^lve  between  Washington 
and  New  York.  Seep  from  Washington,  the 
oil  companies  are  getting  richer  so  fast  that 
the  profit  figures  are  a  sharp  embarrassment 
to  their  political  fronds.  The  retained  earn- 
ings are  pUlng  up  it  rates  that  raise  urgent 
Issues  of  fair  competition  as  oil  companies 
|nse  of  other  companies 
^e  oU  tax  benefits.  WhUe 
pmpanles  have  not  man- 
aged to  get  any  of  the  environmental  laws 
changed,  it  Is  also  tiue  that  so  far  in  the  leg- 
islative stalemate  1$ie  tax  breaks  have  not 
been  repealed  either.  And  the  price  to  the 
consumer  keeps  goi»g  up.  But  the  same  pic- 
ture, seen  from  corporate  headquarters  In 
New  York,  takes  oa  a  threatenli^  and  au- 
tumnal aspect.  Th#  Industry  seems  belea- 
guered by  Its  enemies.  The  word  Is,  appar- 
ently, to  begin  dlscr^eUy  to  walk,  not  run,  to- 
ward the  exit. 

But  If  leading  oU  companies  begin  to  use 
their  massive  Internal  reserves  to  begin  buy- 
ing their  way  intO:  entirely  different  busi- 
nesses, that  Is  not  totirely  a  private  matter. 
It  certainly  lets  a  g(Jod  deal  of  the  air  out  of 
the  much-advertlse4  presumption  that  those 
reserves  were  going  to  be  used  to  drUl  for  oil 
and  buUd  refineries*  The  size  of  those  com- 
panies' present  resefves  owes  a  lot,  after  all, 
to  public  policy  in  tfhe  form  of  tax  subsidies 
and  price  control  d*:lsions. 

At  this  moment,  ^hen  the  spirit  of  detente 
prevails  throughout  jthe  world,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  negotiate  a  truce  between  the  oU 
companies  on  one  hand  and  everybody  else  on 
the  other.  The  comnanles  want  to  know,  ba- 
sically, under  what  Conditions  they  are  going 
to  be  required  to  d0  business  over  the  next 
decade.  Everybody  )else  wants  to  know  If 
there  is  going  to  be  inough  gas  and  oil.  There 
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Is  room  here  for  a  bi  rgain.  The  public  would 
be  less  incensed  by  ^Igher  fuel  prices  if  the 
companies  paid  the  eame  taxes  as  other  cor- 
porations. Revoking  the  most  egregious  of 
the  tax  subsidies  Is  i  the  first  step  toward  a 
negotiated  peace.  The  second  Is  recognition 
by  the  companies  thfet  the  new  envlronmen- 
tal  standards  have  strong  public  support,  and 
the  industry  is  going  to  have  to  accept  them 
But  meeting  those  standards  will  be  expen- 
sive, and  the  cost  wUl  show  up  in  the  price  of 
oU.  The  consvimer  is  going  to  have  to  get  used 
to  that  Idea.  He  Is  a(so  going  to  have  to  get 
used  to  the  Idea  thai  an  oil  price  roU-back  is 
only  a  prescription  for  more  fuel  shortages. 
There  is  only  one  saurce  for  the  expanding 
supplies  of  cheap  oil  to  which  Americans  liave 
been  accustomed,  ankl  that  source  lies  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
American  antl-trtist|  laws.  Over  the  coming 
months,  both  consuflaers  and  companies  will 
doubtless  learn  to  live  with  the  new  econom- 
ics of  fuel.  But  at  the  moment  we  have  a 
striking  paradox:  a  I  major  oU  company,  in 
the  midst  of  a  massive  wave  of  profits,  filled 
with  dismay  about  It^  future  and  looking  un- 
easily toward  some  s*fer  line  of  business. 


OEOTHERMAL    gEATING    AT    ORE- 
GON INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF  ORZGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  jjuZy  1,  1974 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional energy  shortage  has  come  as  a 
largely  imheralded  and  certainly  a  very 
unpleasant  surprise  to  this  Congress.  I 
would  venture  to  tuess  that  fossil  fuels 
and  alternative  power  sources  have 
played  a  far  large?  role  In  our  thoughts 
and  legislative  efforts  than  any  of  us 
dreamed  of  2  years  ago. 

One  power  souroe  that  has  been  little 
known  outside  of  ihe  Pacific  Northwest 
Is  geothermal  energy.  While  geothermal 
reserves  do  not  exist  In  all  parts  of  the 
country,  I  think  tliat  all  of  us  can  take 
encouragement  frim  the  creative  and 
pioneering  spirit  ia  which  efforts  to  de- 
velop this  new  enirgy  source  are  being 
imdertaken.  | 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  geothermal  heating  and  cool- 
ing plant  at  the  Oregon  Institute  of 
Technology.  Largdy  the  dream  of  one 
man.  Dr.  W.  D.  Purvlne,  president  of 
the  Institute,  thl«  plant  has  reduced 
their  heating  bill  from  an  estimated  $95,- 
000  a  year  to  $10,000  a  year.  And  by 
making  use  of  the  hot  water  reserves 
that  existed  right  under  the  Institute's 
foundations,  this  Imaginative  adminis- 
trator has  conserved  other  valuable  en- 
ergy sources  for  uae  elsewhere. 

I  would  like  to  snare  with  you  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  energy  success  story  which 
appeared  recently]  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times 
Geothermal  Hea- 

Up  New  E: 
(By 

Klamath  Falls, 
living  proof  that  a 


idol's  Gamble  Opens 
tCT  Horizon 

Dye) 

I.— W.  D.  Purvln*  !■ 
iarp  eye,  a  curious  mind 
and  a  lot  of  common  sense  have  not  lost  their 
place   in   this   age   Of   tecnologlcal   sophis- 
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Ident — he  wanted  to  reduce  the  heating  bill, 
estimated  at  $95,000  a  year. 

He  figured  he  could  do  that  by  heating 
the  school,  which  consists  of  more  than  4 
million  square  feet  of  fioor  space,  with  the 
hot  water  that  occurs  naturaUy  beneath 
this  south  central  Oregon  community. 

Many  buUdings  in  Klamath  Falls  have 
been  heated  by  geothermal  wells  for  years, 
but  Purvlne's  scheme  was  far  more  ambitious 
than  anything  that  had  been  attempted. 

As  any  well  drUler  knows,  it  Is  possible  to 
drlU  dozens  of  bad  weUs  before  driuing  one 
good  one,  and  drilling  is  very,  very  expensive. 
So  there  was  a  chance  that  the  state  would 
pump  a  lot  of  money  down  a  lot  of  dry  wells 
and  still  be  faced  with  a  huge  heating  biU. 

Although  he  Is  not  a  scientist.  Purvlne 
convinced  the  Legislature  he  could  find  the 
right  areas  to  drill.  He  was  told  to  go  ahead — 
provided  he  personally  picked  the  drlUlng 
sites. 

It  was  a  gamble,  but  Purvlne  was  wUUng 
to  try. 

He  began  plotting  his  course  by  watching 
each  morning  to  see  where  frost  melted  first. 
After  he  had  pinpointed  the  warmer  areas, 
Purvlne  talked  to  every  weU  driller  he  could 
find.  He  heard  a  lot  of  old  yarns,  but  he 
learned  a  lot  about  drilling  also. 

As  a  rockhound,  Purvlne  knew  the  geolog- 
ical terrain  fairly  weU.  Geologists  have  deter- 
mined that  the  heat  that  warms  the  water 
probably  rises  to  the  surface  through  fault 
zones,  so  Purvlne  charted  every  fault  he 
could  find  and  every  fault  known  to  exist 
near  the  campus. 
Finally,  the  day  of  reckoning  came. 
He  directed  a  drilUng  crew  to  one  corner 
of  the  campus  and,  just  above  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  an  old  fault.  Purvlne  ordered 
the  men  to  begin  drilling. 

The  well  was  drUled  to  1,205  feet  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $17,000.  They  found  water,  but  It 
was  a  mere  78  degrees. 

He  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  fault, 
where  the  frost  melted  first  each  morning, 
and  ordered  the  men  to  drill  again. 

Again,  they  found  water.  But  this  time  it 
measured  176  degrees. 

in  all,  Purvlne  drilled  six  wells— three  hot 
and  three  cold. 

Today,  the  entire  campus,  consisting  of 
eight  buildings,  is  heated  with  the  water 
from  just  one  of  those  geothermal  vrells. 

The  hot  water  flows  through  heat  ex- 
changers in  each  of  the  buildings,  heating 
air  that  Is  then  blown  Into  the  rooms,  as  In 
any  forced-air  heating  system. 

When    the    weather    turns    hot,    campus 
plant    supervisor    Jack    Hltt    turns    a    few 
wheels  and   the  hot  water  is  replaced  by 
chnied  water  from  the  cold  wells,  and  the 
entire  system  acts  as  an  air  conditioner  In- 
stead of  a  fiunace. 
The  cost?  About  $10,000  a  year. 
Although  Purvlne  did  not  plan  it  this  way, 
his  success  could  not  have  been  timed  better. 
With  the  nation  facing  a  long-term  fuel 
shortage— and  with  prices  skyrocketing  for 
such  things  as  heating  oU— the  success  the 
Institute  has  had  with  geothermal  heat  tak«a 
on  a  special  significance. 

Hot  water  wells  have  been  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes  In  the  Klamath  Palls  area  for 
decades. 

For  example,  warm  water  has  been  used  to 
Irrigate  certain  crops,  such  as  tomatoes.  The 
warmer  water  extends  the  growing  season, 
resulting  in  rich,  luscious  tomatoes. 

But  in  the  past,  that  sort  of  activity  has 
been  carried  out  on  a  relatively  limited  scale. 
The  ooUege*8  success,  according  to  John 
Lund,  engineering  professor,  proves  that 
geothermal  power  could  have  considerable 
application  in  the  industrial  sector. 

"It  could  be  usefvU  to  any  Industry  that 
has  a  high  demand  for  heat,"  Lund  said. 

For  instance,  Klamath  Falls  plywood  com- 
pany that  has  been  fighting  against  bank- 
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ruptcy  Is  considering  shifting  to  geothermal 
heat  as  a  means  of  cutting  its  costs. 

A  hospital  adjacent  to  the  campus  also  is 
shifting  over  to  geothermal  heat. 

The  idea  of  heavy  Industry  moving  into 
the  pristine  wilderness  areas  of  Oregon  does 
not  appeal  to  all  Oregonlans,  however. 

The  state  has  actively  sought  to  discour- 
age Industrial  development  in  some  areas, 
and  as  geothennal  exploration  moves  Into 
full  swing,  conflicts  over  land  use  probably 
will  be  flerce. 

Purvlne  believes,  however,  that  the  future 
of  geothermal  energy  Is  bright. 

"Without  any  question  It's  going  to  be  a 
major  source  of  energy,"  he  said.  "There  are 
hiindreds  of  locations  with   hot  water." 

Some  members  of  his  staff  believe  ex- 
ploration wIU  almost  surely  result  in  dis- 
coveries of  steam,  whch  might  be  used  to 
generate  electricity.  So  far,  geothermal  ap- 
plications in  Oregon  have  been  Umlted  to 
hot  water  wells. 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is 
In  charge  of  a  federal  leasing  program  tat 
potential  geothermal  areas,  and  since  the 
program  was  started  earlier  this  year  the  rush 
has  been  phenomenal. 

The  Portland  office  of  the  bureau  has  re- 
ceived 866  applications  for  geothermal  leases 
in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Many  of  those  applications,  undoubtedly 
are  purely  speculative  to  lead  to  geothermal 
development  on  a  much  broader  scale  than 
anyone  expected  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

At  any  rate,  Klamath  Palls  is  In  on  the 
ground  fioor,  and  the  Institute  of  Technology 
hopes  to  play  a  considerable  role  in  the 
national  geothermal  program. 

The  school  is  seeking  governmental  sup- 
port to  establish  a  National  Center  for  Geo- 
thermal Technology. 

The  center  would  be  situated  near  the 
campus  and  would  be  designed  to  "hasten 
the  widespread  utUlzation  of  geothermal 
energy  in  a  very  direct  and  pragmatic  way," 
according  to  a  prospectus. 

The  center  would  conduct  research  and 
provide  Information  on  the  technical  aspects 
of  geothermal  power. 

Although  funding  for  the  center— esti- 
mated at  $184  mlUlon  for  the  first  10  years 

has  by  no  means  been  assxired,  the  Institute 
Is  moving  to  ensure  its  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  geothermal  energy. 

Oct.  7  through  9,  the  school  will  be  host 
to  an  International  geothermal  conference. 
The  meeting  will  be  unxisual  In  that  It  wUl 
stress  nonelectrical  applications  of  geo- 
thermal energy.  It  Is  expected  to  attract  more 
than  1,000  delegates  and  wUl  Include  repre- 
sentatives from  New  Zealand  and  Iceland, 
where  geothennal  energy  Is  used  for  in- 
dustrial purposes. 


FATHER  TOM  GAVIN,  S.J.,  WRITES 
THAT  WE  HAVE  MUCH  FOR  WHICH 
TO  BE  THANKFUL  ON  THIS 
FOURTH  OP  JULY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we 
commemorate  the  198th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a  proclamation  which 
signified  the  united  will  of  a  people  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  free  men. 

The  writing  of  that  Declaration— and 
its  proclamation — required  the  highest 
degree  of  courage  among  Its  proponents. 
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We  too  often  forget — ^because  It  was 
successful  endeavor  they  undertook- 
the  great  risks  which  were  taken  by  thos 
gallant  men  and  women  who  by  the. 
actions  insured  our  independence.  Whe: 
the  signers  pledged  their  lives,  their  for 
times,  and  their  sacred  honor.  It  was  no 
without  their  knowledge  that  should  the 
have  failed,  they  would  have  had  thel 
properties  confiscated  and  their  lives  los 
upon  the  gallows. 

As  we  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July 
every  Fourth  of  July— we  should  be  eve., 
mindful  that  our  commitment  to  f reedon , 
must  never  be  so  inadequate  as  to  risl 
the  loss  of  all  that  for  which  the  Pramen 
fought — the  rights  and  liberties  of  free 
men. 

We  have  much  for  which  to  be  thank 
ful  on  this  Fourth  of  July. 

Father  Tom  Gavin,  S.J.,  has  made  this 
point  well  in  his  column  this  week  in  hie 
informative  column  in  the  Western  New 
York  Catholic,  an  outstanding  publica- 
tion circulated  widely  among  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  western  New  York. 

Father  Gavin  talks  about  why  we 
should  never  despair  when  events  seem 
distressing  to  us.  In  this  time  of  crisis 
of  confidence  in  our  institutions,  we  can 
too  easily  look  at  only  the  bad,  overlook- 
ing the  vast  amount  of  good  in  our  in- 
stitutions, our  Government,  our  leaders, 
and  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Father  Gav- 
in's column  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues.  It  makes  the  case  well  for  a 
rebirth  of  that  Spirit  of  '76  so  essential 
to  a  regeneration  of  the  strength  of  our 
Nation. 

The  column  follows: 

Questions  and  Answers 
(By  Father  Tom  Gavin,  SJ.) 

Q.  As  Independence  Day  approaches  I  And 
It  more  and  more  difficult  each  year  to  work 
up  any  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  much  less  of 
patriotism.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  nation  la 
deteriorating.  The  whole  picture  frightens 
me.  The  Vietnam  War  Just  about  finished  me 
off. 

A.  No  question  about  It.  we  are  going 
through  some  difficult  times.  At  times  like 
these  it  Is  essential,  if  one  wants  to  keep  a 
balance  view,  to  put  things  In  perspective. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  a  very  few  short  years 
ago  we  had  legalized  slavery  of  human  beings. 
chUd  labor,  sweat  shops,  wars  of  aggression 
and  even  denied  women  the  right  to  vote.  All 
these  things  we  took  for  granted. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  step  backward  that  we 
have  taken  in  modem  times  is  legalized  abor- 
tion and  the  resulting  slaughter  of  so  many 
unborn  chUdren.  That,  I  agree,  is  frightening. 

But  aside  from  thoee  Infants  there  has 
never  been  more  Independence  for  everybody 
than  there  Is  In  America  today.  In  this  coun- 
try you  may  not  only  criticize  the  govern- 
ment with  Impunity,  you  can  slander  the  na- 
tion's leaders  without  penalty.  In  Russia, 
China  and  the  captive  nations  mere  disagree- 
ment can  mean  your  head.  Communist  China 
has  put  to  death  around  20,000,000  of  her  own 
people  who  happened  to  have  contrary 
opinions.  Kruschev  starved  to  death  5,000.000 
Ukranlans  because  they  wouldn't  "go  along". 
We  all  know  what  has  happened  in  Hungary 
and  Poland  and  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dissenters  in  Russia.  One  may  not 
even  leave  East  Germany  without  risking  a 
bullet  In  the  back. 

Far  from  waging  aggressive  wars,  we  have 
risked  bankruptcy  In  an  effort  to  rehabilitate 
our  former  enemies.  As  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
said  In  the  United  Nations,  "At  the  end  of 
world  war  n  we  alone  had  the  nuclear  bomb. 
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the  largest  air  force  and  navy  In  the  world. 
Had  we  wished  to  we  could  have  annihilated 
Russia."  Instead  we  now  sell  her  wheat,  sub- 
sidized by  the  American  taxpayers.  We  did 
our  best  to  defend  a  free  people  In  South 
Korea  and  South  Vietnam. 

As  our  present  envoy  to  South  Vietnam, 
Ambassador  Graham  A.  Martin,  said  in  a  re- 
cent interview:  "Many  Americans  have  for- 
gotten that  our  real  emotional  involvement 
in  Indo-Chlna  aflfairs  began  in  1954,  with  a 
characteristic  American  humanitarian  re- 
sponse when  we  helped  move  almost  a  mil- 
lion—mostly Catholic — Vietnamese  from 
North  to  the  South.  They  abandoned  every- 
thing of  material  value,  choosing  to  become 
penniless  refugees  in  the  South  rather  than 
remain  under  the  totalitarian  rule  of  Ha- 
noi. .  .  .  Our  present  commitment  arises  from 
an  even  more  characteristic  American  trait — 
our  determination  and  pride  that  we  finish 
what  we  set  out  to  do.  And  in  this  case,  it  Is 
to  leave  Vietnam  economically  viable,  mlU- 
tarUy  capable  of  defending  Itself  with  its 
own  manpower,  and  its  people  free  to  choose 
their  own  government  and  their  own  lead- 
ers. I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  goal 
can  be  achieved  rather  quickly." 

As  the  Canadian  television  commentator, 
Gordon  Sinclair,  said,  "This  Canadian  thinks 
it  Is  time  to  speak  up  for  the  Americans  as 
the  most  generous  and  probably  the  least  ap- 
preciated people  of  all  the  earth.  Germany 
and  Japan,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Britain 
and  Italy,  were  lilted  out  of  the  debris  of  war 
by  the  Americans  who  poured  in  billions  of 
dollars  and  forgave  other  billions  of  debts. . . . 
When  the  franc  was  in  danger  of  collapsing 
in  1956,  it  was  the  Americans  who  propped 
it  up.  .  .  .  When  distant  cities  are  hit  by 
earthquakes  It  is  the  United  States  who  hur- 
ries in  to  help.  .  .  .  When  the  raUways  of 
Prance  and  Germany  and  India  were  break- 
ing down  through  age,  it  was  the  Americans 
who  rebuilt  them.  ...  I  can  name  you  5,000 
times  when  the  Americans  raced  to  the  help 
of  other  people  In  trouble." 

And  we  are  still  doing  the  very  same  gen- 
erous things.  At  the  moment,  as  you  know, 
we  are  protecting  the  people  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  trying  to  alleviate  the  hunger  of 
starving  millions  In  Africa  and  India.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  don't  brag  about  these  things 
ourselves.  How  often  have  you  heard  these 
facts  recounted  in  your  newspapers  or  televi- 
sion broadcasts?  It  took  a  Canadian  to  ac- 
knowledge them. 

No  wonder  God  has  blessed  this  nation  so 
bountifully.  Let  us  pray  for  our  leaders  In 
the  present  difficulties  and  thank  God  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  you  and  I 
enjoy  independence  not  only  on  July  4th, 
but  on  every  day  of  the  year.  If  it  were  not 
for  that  you  could  not  have  written  your 
letter.  ' 
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FRENCH  NUCLEAR  AID  TO  IRAN 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  issued  a  statement  expressing  my  con- 
cern over  the  proposed  United  States- 
Egyptian  nuclear  cooperation  agreement 
promised  by  the  President  and  my  fears 
that  this  agreement  would  open  the  door 
for  nuclear  proliferation  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  was  troubled  to  learn  some  days 
ago  that  my  fears  were  justified  and  that 
Prance  has  just  concluded  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  Iran  that  includes  provisions 
for  the  latter's  purchase  of  five  nuclear 
reactors. 


This  agreement 


follows  hard  on  the 


a  program  for  the 


cent  interview  with 
azine   whether   he 
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heels  of  a  statement  by  the  Shah  indi- 
cating that  Iran  is  i  bout  to  embark  upon 


development  of  nu- 


for  any  country,  likl 
ficient  quantities  of 
struction  of  an  atot 
Yet  the  Washingt 
reports  that  past 
have    not    had    ir 
which  would  preve 


clear  weapons.  Whfn  asked  during  a  re- 
a  French  news  mag- 
thought  that  Iran 
would  someday  posiess  nuclear  weapons, 
the  Washington  Pofet,  June  24,  1974,  re- 
ports the  Shah's  redly  as: 

Without  any  doubi ,  and  sooner  than  one 
would  think. 

Now.  despite  the  avowed  intention  of 
the  Shah  to  go  at  ead  with  an  atomic 
weapons  program,  1  'ranee  is  going  to  sell 
Iran  nuclear  reactoi  s  which  will  have  the 
capacity  to  produc;  more  than  enough 
Plutonium  than  i;  necessary  for  an 
atomic  bomb.  Plutc  alum,  which  is  a  by- 
product of  the  reac  tor's  fission  reaction, 
is  the  basic  buildini :  block  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  without  whic  i  the  technical  prob- 
lems in  nuclear  weapons  construction  are 
almost  insurmountable  for  most  nations. 
Without  strict  safeguards,  it  is  possible 
India,  to  divert  suf- 
plutonium  for  con- 
ic device. 

tn  Post,  June  6,  1974, 
'rench  reactor  sales 
ipection  safeguards 
t  diversion  of  Plu- 
tonium. Furthermore,  France  is  not  even 
a  signatory  of  the  i  luclear  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  all  be  gravely 
concerned  about  tie  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  lorrible  potential  for 
destruction.  With  ]  'resident  Nixon's  re- 
cent promise  of  nuc  ear  cooperation  with 
Egypt,  we  are  on  i  he  verge  of  opening 
the  door  to  the  spiead  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology throughout  ;he  area.  France  has 
not  been  hesitant  In  following  our  lead 
and  offering  her  ato  nic  expertise  to  Iran. 
Other  countries,  li:  :e  the  Soviet  Union, 
may  soon  follow  si  it  and  provide  their 
client  states  with  hi  ?h-prestige  and  even 
higher  risk  nuclear  facilities. 

This  new  form  of  [competition  between 
the  powers — currying  favor  with  oil- 
producing  nations  \yy  selling  them  nu- 
clear capability — mlist  be  stopped  before 
it  escalates  into  a  jrim  new  version  of 
the  arms  race.  The  mly  way  to  stop  this 
spiral  is  by  seeing  t  lat  the  atom  is  kept 
out  of  the  area. 

I  commend  the  f  o  lowing  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  ot:  ler  readers  of  the 
Record  who  are  oncerned  about  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  p  rolif  eration : 
IProm  the  Washington  Post,  June  27,  1974] 
France    Gets    $4    Bi  lion    in    Iran    Trade 

Paris,  Jvme  27. — Prince  achieved  an  eco- 
nomic coup  today  in  <  ompleting  a  long-term 
trading  agreement  wl  h  Iran  valued  at  over 
$4  blUlon. 

Iran  Is  to  deposit  $|  billion  with  the  Bank 
of  Prance  as  advance  payment  for  major  In- 
dustrial projects — ln;ludlng  Ave  nuclear 
power  stations  and  tec  mologlcal  assistance — 
to  cost  between  $4  s  nd  $5  billion  over  10 
years. 

The  shah  of  Iran  am  I  President  Valery  Dis- 
card d'Estalng,  after  t  hree  days  of  talks,  set 
the  seal  on  the  blggea  ;-ever  economic  agree- 
ment between  an  oil-]  iroducing  country  and 
a  Eiu-opean  industrial  Ized  power. 

Shah  Mohamed  Ras  ei  Pahlnul  told  a  press 
conference : 

"We  are  prepared  t  >  Join  with  France  in 
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building  a  petrochemical  Industry  and  go 
all  the  way  in  handlin  5  oil — from  the  well  to 
the  gasoline  pump,"  h<  said. 

He  added  that  there!  was  an  Immense  field 
of  cooperation  betweed  Iran  and  Prance  to  be 
explored  and  developed- 

The  French  and  Ira^an  finance  ministers 
signed  a  detailed  agreement  for  the  construc- 
tion of  five  nuclear  power  plsuits  in  Iran, 
French  Finance  Mlnli  - 

cade  said  payments  by 
Installments  over  thr 
this  year.  After  the 
lion,  the  first  payme 
about  300  million  doll 

The  deal  will  help 


:r  Jean-Pierre  Pour- 
ran  would  be  made  in 

years,  starting  later 
tial  deposit  of  $1  bil- 
t  would  probably  be 


.  ace  out  of  Its  balance 

of  payments  deficit,  expected  this  year  to  be 
more  than  $6  billion,    i 

In  addition  to  building  the  nuclear  power 
plants,  the  French  wll|  supply  uranium,  in- 
dustrial equipment  anjd  gas  pipelines.  Pour- 
cade  said.  The  power  plants,  each  of  1,000 
megawatt  capacity,  arj  to  be  completed  bv 
1985. 

France  will  also  assl  (t  In  the  creation  of  a 
nuclear  research  centei  In  Iran  and  the  train- 
ing of  nuclear  scientist  3. 

[Past  French  reactcr  sales  have  not  car- 
ried requirements  for  1  nspectlons  that  would 
preclude  use  of  the  fusl  for  bombs.] 

Asked  about  the  que  stion  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  shah  replied :  'For  a  long  time,  more 
than  five  years  now,  ve  have  declared  that 
we  would  be  ready  to  turn  our  area  into  a 
non-nuclear  zone — ths  t  Is,  an  area  where  no 
nuclear  weapons  should  be  vised  or  stored, 
and  we  stick  to  this  pol  ley." 

He  denied  having  gi  anted  an  interview  to 
a  French  magazine  wh  ch  quoted  him  as  say- 
ing that  Iran  would  p  jssess  atomic  woaooiis 
"sooner  than  the  worli  thinks." 

He  said  he  had  toll  a  group  of  French 
journalists  in  Tehran  b  ;fore  coming  to  Prance 
that  If  every  little  coui  try  tried  to  get  atomic 
weapons  "we  will  have  to  think  it  over — but 
I  hope  this  will  never  h  appen." 

The  shah  also  said  t<  iday  that  "all  oil  com- 
panies should  be  nat  onalized."  Explaining 
the  French  deal,  he  dec  lared. 

"When  we  were  In  a  weak  position  and 
asked  Europe  for  aid.  sve  received  It.  If  now 
the  European  countrlei  1  have  some  difficulties 
with  their  balance  of  payments  It  is  only 
natural  for  Iran,  whict  has  achieved  a  strong 
position  to  do  what  it  c  in." 
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Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  present  reported  warm- 
ing of  the  international  environment 
that  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Unldn  It  is,  I  feel,  wise 
to  maintain  the  poiiit  of  view  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  still  a  totalitarian  state 
with  a  vast  system  pf  slave  colonies  in 
Eastern  Europe.  In  tftils  vast  empire  ex- 
ists millions  upon  m^lions  of  people  who 
still  yearn  for  f reedotn  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  battle  their  oppressive  Red  Com- 
munist governments  to  get  it. 

Among  these  heroic  peoples  of  East- 
em  Europe,  a  specifil  place  belongs  to 
the  workers  of  Pozn-in,  Poland,  who  on 
Jime  28,  1956,  revdlted  against  their 
puppet  atheistic  Com  munist  masters  in  a 
bold  attempt  for  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination. What  started  as  a  protest 
of  economic  conditions  in  Poland  and  a 
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peaceful  demand  for  more  freedom 
rapidly  spread  throughout  the  city.  What 
looked  for  a  while  like  a  successful  at- 
tempt at  freedom  was  short-lived,  how- 
ever. Russian  troops  accompanied  by 
heavy  armor  smashed  into  the  city  and 
crushed  the  revolt. 

In  the  West,  the  spirits  of  all  those 
who  heard  ol  the  revolt  thrilled  to  the 
prospect  of  more  people  joining  the  fam- 
ily of  free  men.  These  same  spirits  were 
crushed  when  the  overwhelming  might 
of  Soviet  arms  put  an  end  to  the  short- 
lived attempt  at  freedom  in  Po2aian,  Po- 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Poznan  revolt  is  meaningful  to  us  all  but 
it  is  particularly  important  to  our  fine 
millions  of  American  citizens  of  Polish 
birth  or  descent.  We  share  in  their  pride 
of  their  kinsmen's  demonstrated  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  Soviet  Communist 
oppressors  and  to  reject  vigorously  the 
programs  and  political  objectives  which 
the  Russian  puppets  seek  to  impose  upon 
all  the  people  of  Poland. 

I  trust  that  all  of  us — not  just  the 
Members  of  Congress  but  the  American 
people  as  well — will  recall  the  gallant 
acts  of  the  Poznan  workers  to  regain  a 
measure  of  the  freedom  which  is  denied 
them. 

We  could  well  reflect  on  the  freedom 
which  we  enjoy  and  be  grateful  for  the 
great  heritage  of  liberty  and  justice  for 
all  which  our  forebears  sought  to  endow 
us  with.  As  we  count  our  blessings  we 
should  rededicate  ourselves  to  complet- 
ing the  unfinished  task  of  bringing  a  full 
measure  of  these  blessings  to  our  long- 
time friends  and  relatives  in  Poland. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  many  loyal 
Polish-American  friends  in  observing  this 
anniversary  of  a  most  important  his- 
toric event.  I  again  pledge  to  them  and  to 
the  many  fine  Polish-American  organi- 
zations which  represent  them,  my  sin- 
cerest  efforts  to  restore  full  freedom  to 
their  friends  and  loved  ones  in  Poland. 


THE  NEW  ENERGY  BARONS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  Ju^  15-31, 
1973.  It  is  a  follow-up  on  the  article  I 
submitted  last  Friday,  June  21,  1974.  It 
further  documents  the  emergence  of  the 
energy  company,  the  oil-coal-uranium 
conglomerate,  that  stifies  the  healthy 
interplay  of  market  forces  in  the  energy 
area.  The  article  substantiates  the  claim 
that  the  oil  companies  are  engaged  in  a 
classic  horizontal  integration  on  a  scale 
comparable  to  the  formulation  of  the 
19th  century  trusts.  The  result  is  that  the 
energy  company  has  no  incentives  to  re- 
duce any  of  its  fuel  prices. 
The  New  Energy  Barons:  How  Big  Oil 
Controls  the  Coal  Industry 
(By  Matt  Witt) 

UMWA  coal  miners  have  been  fighting  coal 
operator  control  over  their  lives  ever  since  the 
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union  was  formed  In  1890:  company  stores, 
company  doctors,  company  hoiises,  company 
wage  cuts  In  hard  times,  company  discrimi- 
nation against  Immigrant  or  black  miners, 
company  firing  of  safe  workers — In  short, 
domination  over  those  who  risk  death  or  In- 
Jury  or  dust-filled  lungs  to  bring  the  black 
wealth  out  of  the  ground  by  those  who  take 
the  profits  home. 

In  1973,  the  battle  continues.  Through- 
out the  coalfields,  miners  are  already  talking 
about  the  1974  contract  struggle,  and  many 
of  the  goals  you  hear  discussed  are  the  un- 
achieved goals  of  the  past — pay  for  the  sick 
worker  and  care  for  the  widows  and  disabled, 
a  decent  living  through  automatic  raises 
during  Inflation,  the  right  to  enjoy  some 
sunlight  through  decent  vacations  and  pen- 
sions, the  right  to  fearlessly  demand  safety 
and  to  bid  on  Jobs  without  discrimination, 
protected  by  a  clear  suad  readable  grievance 
procedure. 

There's  a  lot  of  talk,  too,  about  the  fight 
between  energy  companies  and  the  public, 
known  as  the  "energy  crisis."  We  hear  about 
how  coal  miners'  Jobs  are  being  threatened 
by  the  failure  to  develop  sulfur  pollution 
controls — and  how  coal  miners'  paychecks  are 
being  gutted  fiurther  by  40-cents-a-gallon 
prices  for  gas.  And  large  coal  companies  now 
are  talking  about  the  high  profits  of  western 
mining  at  the  expense  of  existing  Jobs  in 
the  East  or  Midwest. 

In  1973,  the  battle  continues,  but  there 
is  an  Important  change  that  makes  the  con- 
tract and  energy  fights  that  much  tougher. 
The  coal  btirons  have  changed. 

Today's  big  coal  companies  aren't  Just 
selling  groceries  to  a  few  captive  communi- 
ties or  deciding  the  future  of  Jobs  for  a  few 
hundred  miners.  In  fact,  today's  big  coal 
producers  are  In  most  cases  not  reaUy  coal 
companies  at  all.  Instead,  they  are  divisions 
of  some  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  oil 
and  metal  corporations  In  the  world,  corpo- 
rations which  are  selling  an  "energy  crisis" 
to  an  entire  captive  nation  for  a  high  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  price,  and  which 
are  attempting  to  decide  from  an  oilman's 
polnt-of-vlew  the  futiu-e  of  Jobs  for  the 
entire  coal  Industry. 

The  Invasion  of  these  high-powered  energy 
corporations  began  In  the  1960's.  Gulf  Oil 
acquired  Pittsburg  and  Midway  Coal,  the 
thirteenth  largest  producer,  in  1963.  In  1966, 
Continental  OU  bought  out  the  giant  of  the 
eastern  coal  Industry,  Consolidation  Coal.  In 
1968,  Occidental  Petroleum  took  over  I^and 
Creek  Coal,  the  third  largest  coal  producer, 
while  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  took  over  Old 
Ben  Coal,  now  the  tenth  largest  producer. 

In  these  same  years,  Kennecott  Copper  ac- 
quired Peabody  Coal,  now  number  one  In 
production,  whUe  General  Dsmamlcs  became 
the  eleventh  largest  producer  by  buying  Free- 
man Coal  and  United  Electric  Coal,  and 
American  Metal  Climax  climbed  to  sixth 
place  after  buying  Ajrrshlre  Collieries. 

When  the  dust  cleared,  11  of  the  15  largest 
coal  companies  were  controUed  by  outside 
interests.  Through  their  own  production  and 
acting  as  brokers  for  smaller  companies'  coal, 
13  of  these  15  companies  controUed  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  annual  U.S.  coal  sales. 

Other  oU  companies  which  did  not  move 
Into  coal  production  In  a  big  way  did  move 
into  control  of  coal  reserves.  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey,  now  called  Exxon,  suddenly 
bought  at  least  7  billion  tons  of  reserves.  At- 
lantic Richfield  became  the  second  largest 
holder  of  federal  coal  land  leases,  with  43.500 
coal  acres. 

The  new  coal  industry  run  by  oil  means 
one  change  right  off  the  bat:  the  UMWA  Is 
no  longer  bargaining  with  single-product  coal 
companies,  but  with  huge  enterprises  who 
make  their  money  on  a  variety  of  businesses. 
Shutting  down  the  coal  production  of  Con- 
solidation Coal  or  Island  Creek  during  a  con- 
tract strike  was  bound  to  have  more  effect 
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when  Consol  and  Island  Creek  were  Inde- 
pendent than  It  wUl  now  when  each  onlj 
contributes  about  10  per  cent  of  Its  parent 
company's  total  revenues. 

This  change  has  led  to  suggestions  of  Join- 
ing with  other  energy  unions  like  the  OU 
Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  (OCAW)  or  ol 
boycotting  Conoco  and  Gulf  and  Sohlo  gaso- 
line during  the  next  contract  strike  if  that  l5 
legal.  But  UMWA  officials  seem  to  think  thai 
rather  than  mimicking  the  concentration  oi 
the  companies  it  would  be  better  to  pressure 
Congress,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Justice  Department  into  reversing  thai 
concentration.  President  Miller  caUed  foi 
an  Investigation  along  those  lines  In  hli 
June  6  energy  statement  to  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee. 

The  contract  Is  one  way  oil  control  o: 
coal  affects  the  coal  miner.  Energy  pollq 
is  another  major  way. 

From  a  business  point  of  view,  oil's  In- 
vestment  In  coal  made  a  great  deal  of  sense 
Coal  was  an  unusually  profitable  Industry 
as  It  continues  to  be.  but  more  Importantly 
by  controUlng  coal  the  oU  companies  inovec 
Into  position  to  stall  Industry  and  govern 
ment  research  Into  technology  necessary  t<  i 
fuUy  develop  coal  as  oU's  conyietltor,  sucl 
as  low-sulfur  burning  techniques  and  gasl 
ficatlon  and  liquefaction. 

Moreover,  the  reserves  of  oil  were  clearl; ' 
limited.  A  shift  Into  control  of  other  energy  • 
production  would  allow  the  oil  companies  t<  i 
play  off  one  resource  against  another  t<i 
obtain  the  highest  prices,  the  least  "labo' 
trouble,"  and  the  most  advantageous  treat  • 
ment  from  government. 

GAME  flan   worked 

It  was  a  good  game -plan,  and  It  wc»'ked- ' 
for  the  oU  companies  and  against  the  coe , 
miner.  WhUe  Island  Creek  Coal's  produc  ' 
tlon  per  month  fell  In  1972,  compared  t<» 
the  non-strike  months  of  1971  and  whUe  th(  i 
nation  screamed  for  energy,  the  chalrmsui  o  \ 
the  board  of  Occidental  Petroleum,  Islam , 
Creek's  parent,  was  off  to  the  Soviet  Unioi  , 
to  arrange  for  $8  bUlion  worth  of  natural  ga  > 
and  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  arrange  more  oi. 
Imports. 

While   the   coal   Industry   faUed   to   pres  i 
development    and    use    of    sulfur    poUutloi 
control  devices,  new  coal  giants  Continenta 
Oil  and  Gulf  Oil  and  others  were  Instetu 
investing  their  money  in  uranium  reserve  i 
and  nuclear  power  processing,  Just  in  case. 

And  whether  by  conspiracy  or  Just  b;  ■ 
common  actions  toward  a  common  goal,  thi  i 
push  an  independent  coal  Industry  wouU 
naturally  make  for  coal  gasification  an( , 
liquefaction  has  not  taken  place  under  ol . 
leadership. 

Actually,  oil  opposition  to  the  processe  i 
of  changing  coal  Into  substitutes  for  natura 
gas  or  gasoline  has  a  surprisingly  long  his 
tory.  Gasoline  made  from  coal  was  used  dur' 
Ing  World  War  II  to  power  Hitler's  war  ef' 
fort.  By  a  written  business  agreement  be^ 
tween  I.  G.  Farben,  a  German  chemical  firn 
which  developed  the  technique,  and  Stand 
ard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  Standard  wu 
given  sole  right  to  the  process  outside  Ger. 
many.  They  proceeded  to  sit  on  It  to  keei 
anyone  from  using  It  In  competition  wltl 
Standard's  oU  and  gas. 

Consolidation  Coal,  when  still  Independ'  • 
ent,  announced  In  1961  that  plans  first  de' 
veloped   In   1947   for   gasification   would   b< 
successful  within  ten  years. 

A  contract  was  signed  with  Consol  in  1963 
before  It  was  bought  by  Continental,  call' 
ing  for  89.9  million  In  federal  money  foi 
development  of  gasoline  from  coal. 

According  to  James  Rldgeway  In  his  eX' 
cellent  book  on  the  energy  crisis.  The  Lasi 
Play,  "by  1971  the  government  had  pak 
Continental  $20  million  and  the  plant  stll 
did  not  work.  Indeed,  the  Interior  Depart- ' 
ment  had  renegotiated  the  contract,  letting 
Continental  off  the  hook  entirely,  continu- 
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Ing  to  provide  them  more  funds  so  that  the 
plant  could  be  used  for  desulphurlzation  of 
oil." 

A  Bureau  of  Mines  ofQclal  estimates  that 
private  industry  spends  $500  million  a  year 
on  oU  and  gas  research,  but  only  926  mU> 
lion  on  coal  research. 

While  the  oil-dominated  coal  Industry  was 
going  slow  on  gasification  and  liquefaction, 
the  lack  of  an  independent  voice  for  coal  in- 
terests left  coal  very  low  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's list  for  public  research  subsidies 
to  private  Industries.  The  current  federal 
budget  calls  for  only  (62  million  for  coal 
research,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
federal  energy  research  budget. 

But  whUe  Big  OU  lobbyists  dampened  the 
government's  enthusiasm  for  research  sub- 
sidies to  promote  coal  as  a  competitor  to  oil, 
they  successfully  encouraged  other  substan- 
tial kinds  of  government  welfare  to  help  oU 
achieve  and  maintain  its  grip  on  coal. 

IBS  CAVS  TAX  BEEAK 

Not  only  did  the  Justice  Department  fall 
to  take  anti-trust  action  against  any  of  the 
oil-coal  purchases,  but  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  made  a  special  ruling  which 
allowed  Continental  OU  to  avoid  paying 
taxes  on  the  income  it  used  to  buy  Con- 
solidation Coal.  In  effect,  the  coal  miner — 
as  a  taxpayer— helped  Continental  to  buy 
Consol  through  a  complicated  tax  subsidy. 
Two  years  later,  Kennecott  Copper  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  same  public  tax  subsidy  In 
buying  Peabody  Coal. 

By  another  IRS  ruling,  coal  operators  can 
avoid  paying  taxes  on  up  to  half  their  In- 
come through  a  special  depletion  allow- 
ance. This  Is  particularly  attractive  to  steel 
companies  and  others  like  General  Dynamics, 
which  are  the  main  users  of  their  own  coal 
since  they  can  often  sell  coal  to  themselves 
at  an  Inflated  price  and  show  the  profits  In 
the  coal  division  where  the  taxes  are  lower. 
The  depletion  allowance  and  other  special 
tax  breaks  generally  have  the  effect  of  at- 
tracting investment  by  corporate  giants  with 
large  amounts  of  money,  like  oil  companies. 

OTHZS  KINDS  Or  WKLTABZ 

The  same  government  generosity  to  cool 
profiteers  is  reflected  by  the  failure  to  en- 
force mine  safety  laws  and  collect  fine  as- 
sessments and  the  failure  to  make  coal  op- 
erators pay  from  the  beginning  for  black 
Ixuig  disease  caused  by  high  dust  levels  In 
their  mines.  Again,  the  government  has  been 
happy  to  provide  every  kind  of  flnancial 
break  for  the  coal  Industry  except  research, 
apparently  because  every  break  except  re- 
search helps  oil  and  other  Interests  who  have 
moved  into  coal. 

A  bold  example  of  government  assistance 
in  the  oil  takeover  of  coal  is  the  leasing  of 
federal  coal  lands  to  large  Interests  like  At- 
lantic Richfield  and  Continental  OU  for  an 
average  (1  per  year  rental  on  each  acre  leased. 
These  compmnles  have  been  successfuUy 
pounding  on  the  Interior  Department's  door, 
especially  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  order  to 
tie  up  valuable  low-sulfur  coal  by  keepizig  it 
out  of  production  untU  they  are  ready  to 
exploit  It  with  gasification  and  Uquefactlon 
when  the  oil  business  runs  into  trouble  from 
the  political  problems  In  the  Middle  East  and 
emptying  of  U.S.  reserves. 

Thus,  the  amount  of  federal  coal  acreage 
leased  soared  from  about  200,000  acres  in 
1960  to  more  than  775.000  in  1970.  Yet,  less 
than  2.4  per  cent  of  the  land  leased  In  that 
decade  Is  under  production. 

Despite  the  clear  statement  in  Section  187 
of  the  Mineral  Lands  and  Mining  Act  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  "Insure 
.  .  .  the  prevention  of  monopoly"  in  leasing 
public  lands,  the  top  15  lessors  control  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  leased  lands,  and  someday, 
when  the  energy  conglomerates  are  ready  to 
use  the  land  they've  leased,  they  may  stUl 
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be   paying    the    rldlchlously   low   rates   for 
which  they  originally  feigned. 

With  federal  coal  l>nds  hefd  out  of  pro- 
duction and  governnient  and  Industry  re- 
search Into  BiUfur  control  and  conversion 
techniques  held  to  a  minimum,  the  oU  In- 
dustry is  nearly  In  a  position  to  get  what- 
ever it  wants  because  coal  is  not  ready  to 
take  over  Its  rightful  share  of  the  energy 
market.  Big  OU  would  have  a  much  more 
difllciUt  time  asking  the  public  to  ignore 
the  environmental  risks  of  offshore  drUllng 
or  supertankers  or  th«  Alaska  pipeline  if  an 
independent  coal  Industry  had  developed 
coal  as  a  ready  altemanve. 

In  the  same  way,  ol  and  other  large  out- 
side interests  can  usejthe  lag  In  sulfiu*  con- 
trol development  thejf  seem  to  have  caused 
to  force  acceptance  of  their  place  for  western 
strip  mining.  Such  mltilng  Is  more  profitable 
for  the  operator  because  it  employs  fewer 
men.  often  not  under  tJMWA  contract,  but 
could  threaten  tens  of  thousands  of  coal 
miners'  Jobs  and  carry  tremendous  costs  to 
the  eastern  and  mldwestem  electric  power 
consumer  and  to  the  environment. 

Proper  development  of  washing  and  blend- 
ing of  mldwestem  medium-  and  high-sulfur 
coal  and  expansion  of  eastern  low-sulfur 
mining  would  have  htirt  the  ability  of  the 
oU-coal  barons  to  sell  "  " 
the  public. 

ORGANIZE  TO  FIGHT  BACK 

The  fight  against  oil  domination  of  coal  Is 
not  one  the  UMWA  can  wag©  alone.  This  Is 
particularly  true  with  the  coal  industry  com- 
pletely robbed  of  Its  vWce  box.  For  example. 
National  Coal  Aasoclntion  President  Carl 
Bagge.  who  should  sp»ak  for  coal's  Interest 
but  who  speaks  for  hie  oU  bosses,  called  on 
June  18  for  loosening  aotl-trust  laws  to  allow 

greater  concentration  by  energy  companies 

Just  the  opposite  of  wliat  \s  needed. 

A  coalition  with  oflher  unions,  environ- 
mental organizations,  and  consumer  groups 
would  be  necessary  to  lobby  for  abolition  of 
tax  incentives  for  conoentration  and  for  the 
government  investigations  and  anti-trust  ac- 
tions which  President  Miller  has  demanded. 

The  coal  barons  haive  changed,  but  the 
need  to  organize  against  their  power  remains 
much  the  same.  The  profits  and  the  control 
of  lives  are  stlU  In  their  hands.  Only  now 
the  entire  country  Is  a,  company  town. 


their  western  plan  to 


The  Companies  That  Control  Tour  Pdture 
Since  the  early  196(rs,  some  of  America's 
largest  corporations  hate  been  rushing  to  buy 
up  the  coal  Industry,  with  oU  giants,  like 
Occldentlal  Petroleum,  Gvdf  OU,  and  Con- 
tinental Oil  leading  the  way. 

Private  and  government  money  for  re- 
search that  wovUd  make  coal  a  competitor 
to  oU,  like  gasification,  Qlquefactlon,  and  sul- 
fur control,  slowed  to  ajtrlckle. 

Other  kinds  of  comnanles,  especially  steel 
Interests,  were  attractSd  by  possible  tax  ad- 
vantages, and  everyone  was  interested  in 
the  coal  Industry's  hlfh  profits  and  bright 
future. 

Whether  UMWA  ml4ers  now  work  for  oU 
giant  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  or  for  weapons 
buUder  General  Dynamics  or  for  House 
builder  Jim  Walters,  the  effect  is  to  leave 
coal  policy  in  the  haUds  of  Big  OU  and  to 
put  the  UMWA  against  the  nation's  richest 
corporations  in  the  next  contract  struggle. 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  largest  coal 
companies  controUed  l^y  outside  Interests. 

CONTBOLLED  BT  T^  OIL  INDTJSTKY 

Coal  producer  and  ODntrolUng  company 
Conscdldation  OocU— Continental  Oil. 
Island  Creek  Coal— Occidental  Petroleum. 
Old  Ben  Coal — Standard  OU  of  Ohio. 
Pittsburgh  &  Midway  Coal — QvHt  OU. 
Arch  Coal — Ashland  Oil. 
Monterey  Coal — Hunible  Oil. 
Hawley  Fuel— Belco  tPetroleum. 
Canterbury  Coal— Western  Industries. 
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Electric 

Company — ^Montana 

Light. 
Company — ^Duquesne 


CONTROLLED  BT  T£  E  STEEL  INDIT8TBT 

Cool  producer  and  controlling  company 

U.S.  Steel— U.S.  Stee  . 

Bethlehem  Steel — Bfthlehem  Steel. 

RepubUc  Steel— ReptibUc  Steel. 

Gateway  Coal — Jonea  &  Laughlin. 

Buckeye,  Olga  &  Toungstown  Coal  Mines— 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube. 

Kaiser  Steel— Kaiser  Isteel. 

Cannelton  Coal — Caanelton  Industries. 

Inland  Steel— Inlandl  Steel. 

Armco — Armco.  ] 

National  Mines  &  M0aver  Creek  Coal— Na- 
tional Steel.  J 

PlkeviUe  Steel— Steel  Company  of  Canada. 

Woodward  Company-i-Woodward  Company, 

C.  F.  &  I.  Steel — C.  P.j&  I.  Steel. 

Wheeling- Pittsburgh  Steel— WheeUng- 
Plttsburgh  Steel.  I 

CONTBOLLED  BT  UTILinES 

Coal  producer  and  controlling  company 

Central  Ohio  Coal,  Central  Appalachian  & 
Windsor     Power     Coalf— American 
Power. 

Western       Energy 
Power. 

Paclflc  P  &  L— Pacl^c  Power  ft 

Duquesne      Light 
Light  Company. 

Washington  Irrigation  ft  Development- 
Washington  Irrigation  k  Development. 

Southern  Electric  Company — Southern 
Electric  Company. 

Greenwich  Collieries  &  Tunnelton  Min- 
ing— Pennsylvania  Pow»r  &  Light. 

Alabama  Power  Company — ^Alabama  Power 
Company.  i 

Eastover  Coal — ^Duke  Power  Company. 

CONTROLLED  BT  M(TAL  COMPANIES 

Coal  producer  and  controlling  company 
Peabody  Coal— Kennecott  Copper. 
Amax  Coal — Americwji  Metal  Climax. 
U.S.  Fuel  Company— bj3.  Smelting  ft  Re- 
flnlng. 

CONTBOliED  BT  CHEMICAL  COMPANIES 

Coal  producer  and  controlling  company 
Semet  Solvay— Allied  Chemical. 
Barnes  &  Tucker — ^Alco. 
Union  Carbide — Unloa  Carbide. 
C  &  K  Coal— Gulf  Resources. 

CONTBOLLED  BT  OTHEB  OtTTSmB  INTEBESTS 

Cool  producer  and  ccktrolling  company 

Freeman  Coal  &  United  Electric— General 
Dynamics.  1 

Utah  International— Vtah  International. 

Alabama  By-ProductB — Alabama  By-Pro- 
ducts. 

MAPCO— MAPCO. 

Ogleday  Norton— Ogl^day  Norton. 

International  Hartester— International 
Harvester.  J 

Boone  County  Coal— Zapata  Noress. 

TwUlght  Industrles4-UJ3.  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Simpson  Coal — GaUo^sy  Land  Company. 

Allison  Engineering — ^AUlson  Engineering. 

Aloe  Coal — PiUlman,  ikc. 

GUbert  Imported  Hardwoods — OUbert  Im- 
ported Hardwoods. 

UJ3.  Pipe  and  Foundr; ' — Jim  Walters  Corp. 
WHO  CONTROLS  PRdDUCTION  NOW 


IS  largest  coal  producers 


Kennecott    Copper   (Peabody 

Coal  Co.). 
Continental  Oil  (Consolidation 

Coal  Co.). 
Oaldental   Petroleum  (Island 

Creek  Coal  Co.). 

Pittston  Co 

U.S.  Steel  Corp 

American  Metal  Climax,  Inc 

Bethlehem  Mines  Corp. . 
Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  (Eastern 

Associated  Coal  Corp.). 
North  American  Coal  corp 


Iletal. 
(IL... 


Major  Interest 


1972 

production 

in  tons 


(II. 


.  71,595,310 

.  64,942.008 

.  22,605,114 

.  20,639.020 

.  16,254,400 

.  15,718,787 

.  13,335.245 

.  12,528,429 

doal 11,991,004 


(Ml 

Steel 

I  letal,  oil. 

Steel 

C  IS 
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15  largest  coal  producers 


1972 

production 

Major  interest  in  tons 


Standard  Oil  of  OMo  (Old  Ben  Oil 11.235, 910 

Coal  Corp.). 

General  Dynamics Aircraft  9.951,263 

weapons. 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co Coal 9,063,919 

Gulf  Oil  (Pittsburg  &  Midway  Oil 7,548,791 

Coal  Mining  Co.). 

American  Electric  Power  (Cen-  Electric  utility...     7, 437, 000 

tral    Ohio,    Central   Appal., 

Windsor  Power  Coal). 

Utah  International Coal,  metal 6,838,262 


WHO  OWNS  COAL  FOR  THE  FUTURE? 


Estimated  reserves 


&>mpany 


Burlington  Northern  R.R 

Union  Pacific  R.R 

Kennecott  Copper  (Peabody  Coal) 

Continental  Oil  (Consolidation  Coal) 

Exxon  (Monterey  Coal) 

American  Metal  Climax  (Amax  ()oal) 

Occidental    Petroleum    (Island    Creek 

Coal) 

United  SUtes  Steel 

Gulf  Oil  (Pitts.  &  Midway  Coal) 

North  American  (^al 

Reynolds  Metals 

Bethlehem  Steel 

Pacific  Power  &  Light 

American  Electric  Pwr. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc.  (Eastern 

Assoc.  Coat) 

Kerr-McGee 

Norfolk  &  Western  R.R 

Utah  International 

Westmoreland  Coal ... 

Pittston  Co 

Montana  Power  (Western  Energy) .... 

Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  (Old  Ben  Coal) 

ZieglerCoal 

General     Dynamics     (Freeman/United 

Elec.) 

Rochester  &  Pitts.  Coal 

Carbon  Fuel 

Amer.  Smelting  &  Refin.  (Midland  Coal). 


Total 

low 

(billion 

sulphur 

tons) 

(percent) 

11.0 

100 

10.0 

50 

8.7 

27 

8.1 

35 

7.0 

NA 

4.0 

50 

3.3 

28 

3.0 

NA 

2.6 

8 

2.5 

80 

2.1 

95 

1.8 

NA 

1.6 

100 

1.5 

Minimal 

1.5 

33 

1.5 

60 

1.4 

99 

L3 

94 

L2 

88 

\+ 

100 

1.0 

100 

.8 

Minimal 

.8 

0 

.6 

0 

.3 

0 

.1 

97 

.1 

0 

NA-Not  available. 

Note:  As  coal  loomed  larger  as  a  key  energy  resource,  oil 
companies  and  other  outside  corporations  rushed  during  the 
1960's  to  buy  11  of  the  top  15  coal  producers.  Outside  control  is 
even  tighter  on  coal's  future,  as  16  of  the  top  17  holders  of  coal 
reserves  are  oil  companies,  railroads,  steel  and  metal  interests. 


LEW  DESCHLER 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OP  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  share  the  sense  of  sadness 
which  all  of  use  feel  with  the  decision  of 
Lew  Deschler  to  retire  in  his  50th  year  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
almost  all  of  those  years  as  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  history  of  legisla- 
tive activity  in  this  Chamber  since  1927 
has  been  Influenced  at  every  step  of  the 
way  by  the  extraordinary  wisdom  and 
judgment  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
And  the  Deschler  precedents,  to  the  com- 
pilation of  which  he  now  can  devote  his 
full  energy,  will  guide  parliamentary  law 
for  as  long  as  it  shall  endure. 

Lew  Deschler  has  served  nine  Speak- 
ers and  has  been  Parliamentarian  for  24 
Congresses.  Although  I  have  known  him 
for  only  a  fraction  of  that  period,  I  would 
hesitate  to  estimate  the  many  times  when 
I  have  personally  sought  his  counsel  and 
valued  judgment. 
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We  shall  miss  his  conscientious  serv- 
ice, his  integrity,  and  his  rare  ability  to 
clearly  and  accurately  analy2!e  parlia- 
mentary issues  and  reach  decisions 
which  invariably  are  sound  and  fair. 
These  qualities  have  been  the  hallmark 
of  his  service  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Nation. 

I  extend  to  Lew  Deschler  and  his  wife, 
Virginia,  my  wannest  regards  and  very 
best  wishes  for  much  happiness  and  good 
health.  May  they  and  their  family  de- 
rive lasting  satisfaction  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  all  of  us  who  know  them  and 
have  served  with  Lew  are  extremely 
grateful  for  having  had  the  privilege. 


"MEDICAL  GROUP*  AMENDMENT  TO 
HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
29, 1973,  the  President  signed  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  Act  of  1973 
into  law.  One  Important  goal  of  the 
HMO  legislation  was  to  foster  the  growth 
and  development  of  group  medical  prac- 
tices which  provide  comprehensive 
health  care  benefits. 

The  latter  goal  has  been  somewhat 
frustrated  by  the  language  in  the  final 
bill.  This  is  because  the  definition  of  a 
"medical  group"  provides  that  the  mem- 
bers of  such  groups  "as  their  principal 
professional  activity  and  as  a  group  re- 
sponsibility engage  in  the  coordinated 
practice  of  their  profession  for  a  health 
maintenance  organization." 

The  requirement  that  physicians  in 
group  practices  be  principally  engaged  In 
the  coordinated  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion is  desirable  and  an  inherent  and  es- 
sential characteristic  of  group  practice. 
I  feel  strongly  that  existing  fee-for-serv- 
ice  group  practices  ofifer  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  HMO's. 
But  to  require  that  these  groups  convert 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  practice  to 
an  HMO  is  not  reasonable. 

The  proposed  regulations  recently  Is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  ameliorate  this  prob- 
lem by  allowing  a  3-year  phase-in.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  existing  fee-for- 
service  group  practices  can  and  have 
converted  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
resources  to  prepayment  with  desirable 
and  successful  results.  However,  the 
mandate  of  the  law  requiring  a  majority 
of  physicians'  time  to  be  for  the  HMO 
at  the  end  of  a  3 -year  time  frame  is  un- 
reasonable in  that  it'  requires  an  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  a  goal  over 
which  the  professional  group  has  little 
control  and,  in  some  cases,  may  be  im- 
possible. 

Accordingly,  I  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  section  1302  of  the  Health  Main- 
tenance Organization  Act  of  1973.  This 
amendment  changes  the  definition  of  a 
medical  group  by  deleting  the  words  "for 
a  health  maintenance  organization." 
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HJt.  16739 

A  bill  to  amend  section  1302  of  the  Htel'  li 
Maintenance  Organization  Act  of  1073  by  1 1- 
defining  the  term  "medical  group." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  Onited  States  ^/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  section 
1302(4)(C)(l)  or  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "f*r 
a  health  maintenance  organization." 


IS  CIA  TOO  COSTLY? 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or  BHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVaB 

Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  mudh 
does  the  United  States  spend  each  yen 
on  its  intelligence  budget?  Except  for  a 
handful  of  Senators  and  Congressmen,  t  o 
one  knows.  Does  a  Member  of  Congres  s, 
or  for  that  matter,  an  ordinary  citizen, 
have  the  right  to  know?  This  Interests  g 
question  was  recently  the  subject  of  a 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision.  WiUiam  ]  I. 
Richardson,  as  a  Federal  taxpayer, 
brought  suit  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiqg 
a  declaration  of  unconstitutionality  (»f 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act, 
which  permits  the  CIA  to  account  for  i  s 
expenditures  "solely  on  the  certificate  <  f 
the  Director."  Although  the  Court  dii  - 
missed  Mr.  Richardson's  contention  by  a 
5  to  4  margin,  the  dissenting  opinions 
might  be  of  some  interest  to  the  Membe:  s 
of  Congress  and  the  general  public.  It  s 
for  the  purpose  of  an  intelligent  discui  - 
sion  of  this  question  at  a  later  date  thi  A 
I  respectfully  include  the  following: 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

No.  72-885] 

United  States  et  al.,  Petitioneks,  v.  Wilua  a 

B.  RicHAEOsoN — On  Writ  of  Cebtiorahi  •fo 

the  vs.  CotJBT  of  Appeals  for  the  THno 

CmcuiT 

[JURE   as,    19T4] 

Mb.  JtrsncE  Dottglas.  dissenting. 

I  would  affirm  the  Judgment  of  the  Cou  t 
of  Appeals  on  the  "standing"  issue.  My  vlev  s 
are  expressed  In  the  Schlesinger  case  decide  d 
this  day.  There  a  citizen  and  taxpayer  raise  d 
a  question  concerning  the  Incompatibilll  y 
Clause  of  the  Constitution  which  bars  a  pei  - 
son  from  "holding  any  Office  under  tie 
United  States"  If  he  Is  a  Member  of  Congres  i. 
Art.  I,  :  6.  cl.  2.  That  action  was  designed  t  o 
bring  the  Pentagon  Into  line  with  that  cor  - 
stltutlonal  requirement  by  requiring  it  1o 
drop  "reservists"  who  were  Memt>ers  of  Cor  - 
grass. 

The  present  action  involves  Art.  I,  §  9.  cl.  7 
of  the  Constitution  which  provides: 

"No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treai  - 
ury  but  In  Consequence  of  Approprlatlor  s 
made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  Statement  and 
Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  (if 
all  public  Money  shaU  be  published  from  tin  e 
to  time." 

We  held  In  Flast  v.  Cohen,  392  U.  S.  83,  ths  t 
a  taxpayer  had  "standing"  to  challenge  tie 
constitutionality  of  taxes  raised  to  finance 
the  establishment  of  a  religion  contrary  1o 
the  command  of  the  First  and  Fourteentl 
Amendments.  A  taxpayer  making  such  oul  - 
lays,  we  held,  had  sufficient  "personal  stake " 
In  the  controversy.  Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.  i  I. 
186,  204.  to  give  the  case  the  "concrete  at  - 
verseness"  necessary  for  the  resolution  <f 
constitutional  Issues.  Ibid. 
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Respondents  In  the  present  case  claim  that 
they  have  a  right  to  "a  regular  statement 
and  account"  of  receipts  and  expendlturee 
of  public  moneys  for  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  As  the  Court  of  Appeals  noted, 
Flast  recognizes  "standing"  of  a  taxpayer  to 
challenge  appropriations  made  in  the  face  of 
a  constitutional  prohibition,  and  It  logically 
asks.  ".  .  .  bow  can  a  taxpayer  make  that 
challenge  unless  he  Icnows  how  the  money 
is  being  spent?"  Richardson  v.  United  States, 
465  F.  2d  844,  853. 

History  shows  that  the  curse  of  goverimient 
Is  not  always  venality;  secrecy  Is  one  of  the 
most  tempting  coverups  to  save  regimes 
from  criticism.  As  the  Court  of  Appeals  said : 

"The  Pramers  of  the  Constitution  deemed 
fiscal  information  essential  if  the  electorate 
was  to  exercise  any  control  over  Its  repre- 
sentatives and  meet  their  new  responsibil- 
ities as  citizens  of  the  Republic;  and  they 
mandated  publication,  although  stated  In 
general  terms,  of  the  Oovemment's  receipts 
and  expenditures.  Whatever  the  ultimate 
scope  and  extent  of  that  obligation,  its  elim- 
ination generates  a  sufficient,  adverse  inter- 
est in  a  taxpayer."  Ibid.  (Footnote  omitted.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  under- 
lying claim,  it  seems  clear  that  the  taxpayers 
In  the  present  case  are  not  making  gener- 
alized complaints  about  the  operation  of 
government.  They  do  not  even  challenge  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Acts.  They  only  want  to  know  the 
amount  of  tax  money  exacted  from  them 
that  goes  into  CIA  activities.  Secrecy  of  gov- 
ernment acquires  new  sanctity  when  their 
claim  is  denied.  Secrecy  has  of  course  some 
constitutional  sanction.  Art,  I,  §  5,  cl.  3 
provides  that  "Each  House  shall  keep  a  Jour- 
nal of  Its  Proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts 
as  may  In  their  Judgment  require 
Secrecy  .  .  ." 

But  the  difference  was  great  when  It  came 
to  an  accounting  of  public  money.  Secrecy 
was  the  evil  at  which  Art.  I,  §  9,  cl.  7  was 
aimed.  At  the  Convention  Mason  took  the 
initiative  in  moving  for  an  annual  account  of 
public  expenditures.  2  Parrand,  The  Records 
of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  p.  618. 
Madison  suggested  It  be  "from  time  to  time," 
Id.,  618-619.  because  it  was  thought  that  re- 
quiring publication  at  fixed  Intervals  might 
lead  to  no  publication  at  all.  Indeed  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  "[a]  punctual 
compliance  being  often  impossible,  the  prac- 
tice had  ceased  altogether."  Id.,  at  619. 

D\irlng  the  Maryland  debates  on  the  Con- 
stitution, James  McHenry  said,  "[T]he  people 
who  give  their  money  ought  to  know  in  what 
manner  it  is  expended,"  3  Farrand,  supra,  at 
150.  In  the  Virginian  debates  Mason  expressed 
his  belief  that  while  some  matters  might  re- 
quire secrecy  (e.  g.,  ongoing  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations and  military  operations)  ".  .  .  he 
did  not  conceive  that  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  public  money  ought  ever 
to  be  concealed.  The  people,  he  affirmed,  had 
a  right  to  know  the  expenditures  of  their 
money."  3  J.  Elliot.  Debates  on  the  Federal 
Constitution,  p.  459.  Lee  said  that  the  clause 
"must  be  supposed  to  mean.  In  the  common 
acceptation  of  language,  short,  convenient 
periods"  and  that  those  "who  would  neglect 
this  provision  would  disobey  the  most 
pointed  directions."  Ibid.  Madison  added  that 
an  accounting  from  "time  to  time"  insured 
that  the  accounts  would  be  "more  full  and 
satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  would  be  suffi- 
ciently frequent."  Id.,  at  460.  Madison 
thought  "this  provision  went  farther  than 
the  constitution  of  any  state  in  the  Union, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world."  Ibid.  In  New  York[ 
Livingston  said,  "Will  not  the  representa- 
tives .  .  .  consider  It  as  essential  to  their 
popxilarlty,  to  gratify  their  constituents  with 
full  and  frequent  statements  of  the  public 
accounts?  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  It,"  2 
Elliot,  supra,  at  347.' 
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From  the  history  of  the  clause  It  Is  appar- 
ent that  the  Framersi Inserted  It  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  give  the  public  knowledge  of  the 
way  public  funds  are  expended.  No  one  has  a 
greater  "personal  staUe"  in  policing  this  pro- 
tective measure  than  a  taxpayer.  Indeed,  if 
a  taxpayer  may  not  taise  the  question,  who 
may  do  so?  The  Cour|;  states  that  discretion 
to  release  informatloa  is  in  the  first  Instance 
"committed  to  the  surveillance  of  Congress," 
and  that  the  right  of  the  citizenry  to  Infor- 
mation under  Art.  I,  E  9,  cl.  7  cannot  be  en- 
forced directly,  but  o^ily  through  the  "slow, 
ctunbersome  and  unrespbnsive"  electoral 
process.  One  has  only  to  read  constitutional 
history  to  realize  that  statement  would  shock 
Mason  and  Madison.  Congress  of  course  has 
discretion;  but  to  sa5  that  it  has  the  power 
to  read  the  clause  o  it  of  the  Constitution 
when  it  comes  to  one  i  >r  two  or  three  agencies 
is  astounding.  That  la  the  bare  bone  issue  In 
the  present  case.  Does  Art.  I,  S  9,  cl.  7  of  the 
Constitution  permit  Oongress  to  withhold  "a 
regular  statement  aqd  account"  respecting 
any  agency  It  choosesP  Respecting  all  federal 
agencies?  What  purpote,  what  function  Is  the 
clause  to  perform  undfcr  the  Coiirt's  construc- 
tion? The  electoral  m-ocess  already  permits 
the  removal  of  legislators  for  any  reason. 
Allowing  their  removal  at  the  polls  for  falltire 
to  comply  with  Art.  |l,  §  9,  cl.  7,  effectively 
reduces  that  clause  to  a  nullity,  giving  It  no 
purpose  at  all.  | 

The  sovereign  In  tills  Nation  are  the  peo- 
ple, not  the  bureauctacy.  The  statement  of 
accounts  of  public  es^pendltures  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  sovereignty.  "If  tax- 
payers may  not  ask  tjiat  rudimentary  ques- 
tion, their  sovereignty  becomes  an  empty 
symbol  and  a  secret  piu^aucracy  is  allowed 
to  run  our  aSalrs."      j 

The  resolution  of  tpat  Issue  has  not  been 
entrusted  to  one  of  j  the  other  coordinate 
branches  of  governiment — the  test  of  the 
"political  question"  lunder  Baker  v.  Carr, 
supra,  at  217.  The  question  is  "political"  If 
there  is  "a  textually  demonstrable  constitu- 
tional commitment  ^f  the  Issue  to  a  co- 
ordinate political  department,"  ibid.  The 
mandate  runs  to  tha  Congress  and  to  the 
agencies  It  creates  to  make  "regular  State- 
ment and  Account  oi  the  Receipts  and  Ex- 
penditures of  all  pul^ic  Money."  The  bene- 
ficiaries— as  is  abundantly  clear  from  the 
constitutional  historyj — are  the  public.  The 
public  cannot  intelligently  know  how  to 
exercise  the  franchls^  unless  they  have  a 
basic  knowledge  conoarnlng  at  least  the  gen- 
erality of  the  accounts  under  every  head  of 
government.  No  greater  crisis  In  confidence 
can  be  generated  than  today's  decision.  Its 
consequences  are  graye  because  it  relegates 
to  secrecy  vast  operations  of  government  and 
keeps  the  public  from  knowing  what  secret 
plans  concerning  thl«  or  other  nations  are 
afoot.  The  fact  that  the  result  is  serious  does 
not  of  course  make  ttie  Issue  "Justiciable." 
But  resolutions  of  any  doubts  or  ambiguities 
should  be  towards  projecting  an  Individual's 
stake  In  the  Integrity  of  constitutional  guar- 
antees rather  than  turning  him  away  without 
even  a  chance  to  be  lieard. 

I  would  affirm  the  judgment  below. 

FOOVTOTE 

1  Livingston  used  the  proposed  Art.  I,  §  9, 
cl.  7,  to  combat  the  Mea  that  the  new  Con- 
gress would  be  corrupt.  He  said  in  part: 
"You  win  give  up  to  |your  state  legislatures 
everything  dear  and  f&luable;  but  you  will 
give  no  power  to  Coitgress,  because  It  may 
be  abused;  you  will  |lve  them  no  revenue. 
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exceed  the  latter,  the  corruption  will  be  de- 
tected, and  the  people  may  use  the  con- 
stitutional mode  of  redress.  The  gentleman 


admits  that  corruption  will  not  take  place 
immediately:  its  operation  can  only  be  con- 
ducted by  a  long  series  and  a  steady  system 
of  measures.  These  measures  will  be  easily 
defeated,  even  If  the  people  are  unapprlzed 
of  them.  They  will  be  defeated  by  that  con- 
tinual change  of  members,  which  naturally 
takes  place  In  free  governments,  arising 
from  the  disaffection  and  Inconstancy  of 
the  people.  A  changeable  assembly  will  be 
entirely  Incapable  of  conducting  a  system  of 
mischief;  they  will  meet  with  obstacles  and 
embarrassments  on  every  side."  2  Elliot, 
supra,  pp.  345-346. 

[Supreme  Court  ofj  the  United  States, 
No.  7i-886] 
United  States,  et  al.J  PrrrnoNEBs,  v.  Wil- 
liam  B.   RiCHABDSOsr — On    Writ   of   Cer- 
tiobabi  to  the  untied  states  court  0» 
Appeals  fob  the  TQird  Circuit 

[JUNE  2^,  1974] 

Mb.  Justice  Stewar'^.  with  whom  Mb.  Jus- 
tick  MABgTTAT.T.  JolnS,  dlsfiontlng 

The  Court's  decisions  In  Flast  v.  Cohen, 
892  U.S.  83  (1968),  and  FrotMngham.  v.  Mel- 
lon, 262  UJ3.  447  (19«3),  throw  very  Uttle 
light  on  the  question  at  Issue  In  this  case. 
For,  unlike  the  plah^tlffs  In  those  cases, 
Richardson  did  not  bring  this  action  asking 
a  court  to  invalidate  a  federal  statute  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  beyond  the  delegated 
power  of  Congress  to  enact  or  that  It  con- 
travened some  constitutional  prohibition. 
Richardson's  claim  Is  Of  an  entirely  different 
order.  It  Is  that  Art.  I,  S  9,  cl.  7  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Statement  and  Account  Clause, 
gives  him  a  right  to  receive,  and  Imposes  on 
the  Government  a  corresponding  afflnnative 
duty  to  supply,  a  periodic  n^ort  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  "of  all  public 
Money." » In  support  of  his  standing  to  liti- 
gate this  claim,  he  has  asserted  his  status 
both  as  a  taxpayer  and  as  a  citizen-voter. 
Whether  the  Statement  and  Account  Clause 
Imposes  upon  the  Government  an  affirma- 
tive duty  to  supply  the  information  request- 
ed and  whether  that  duty  runs  to  every  tax- 
payer or  citizen  are  q\iestions  that  go  to  the 
substantive  merits  of  [this  litigation.  Thoee 
questions  are  not  now  pefore  us,  but  I  think 
that  the  Court  Is  qultelwrong  In  holding  that 
the  respondent  was  wlljhout  standing  to  raise 
them  in  the  trial  court! 

Seeking  a  determlnallon  that  the  Govern- 
ment owes  him  a  dxity  to  supply  the  in- 
formation he  has  requested,  the  respondent 
is  In  the  position  of  a  traditional  Hohfeldlan 
plaintiff.*  He  contend^  that  the  Statement 
and  Account  Clause  gives  him  a  right  to  re- 
ceive the  Information  and  bvirdens  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a  correlative  duty  to  supply  It. 
Courts  of  law  exist  for  itho  resolution  of  such 
right-duty  disputes,  \then  a  party  is  seek- 
ing a  Judicial  determination  that  a  defendant 
owes  him  an  affirmative  duty,  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  he  has  standing  to  litigate  the 
Issue  of  the  existence  vel  non  of  this  duty 
once  he  shows  that  tte  defendant  has  de- 
clined to  honor  his  clalin.  If  the  duty  In  ques- 
tion Involved  the  pawment  of  a  siun  of 
money,  I  suppose  thatfall  would  agree  that 
a  plaintiff  asserting  |he  duty  would  have 
standing  to  litigate  thte  Issue  of  his  entitle- 
ment to  the  money  up|on  a  showing  that  he 
had  not  been  paid.  I  s^  no  reason  for  a  dif- 
ferent result  when  thi  defendant  is  a  gov- 
ernment official  and  th#  asserted  duty  relates 
not  to  the  payment  of  money,  but  to  the  dis- 
closure of  Items  of  Information. 

When  the  duty  rela^  to  a  very  partic- 
ularized and  explicit  |  performance  by  the 
asserted  obligor,  such  as  the  payment  of 
money  or  the  rendltloa  of  specific  Items  of 
information,  there  Is  ao  necessity  to  resort 
to  any  extended  analysis,  such  as  the  Flast 
nexus  tests.  In  order  td  find  standing  in  the 
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obligee.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  duty 
Itself,  running  as  it  does  from  the  defendant 
to  the  plaintiff,  provides  fully  adequate  as- 
surance that  the  plaintiff  is  not  seeking  to 
"employ  a  federal  court  as  a  forum  in  which 
to  air  his  generalized  grievances  about  the 
conduct  of  government  or  the  allocation  of 
power  in  the  Federal  System."  Flast,  supra,  at 
106.  If  such  a  duty  arose  in  the  context  of  a 
contract  between  private  parties,  no  one 
would  suggest  that  the  obligee  should  be 
barred  from  the  courts.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  the  asserted  duty  is,  as  here,  as  particu- 
larized, palpable,  and  explicit  as  those  which 
courts  reg\Uarly  recognize  In  private  contexts. 
It  should  make  no  difference  that  the  obligor 
is  the  government  and  the  duty  Is  embodied 
in  our  organic  law.  Certainly  after  United 
States  v.  SCRAP,  412  U.S.  669  (1973),  It  does 
not  matter  that  those  to  whom  the  duty  is 
owed  may  be  many.  "[SJtandlng  Is  not  to  be 
denied  simply  because  many  people  suffer 
the  same  injury."  412  VS.,  at  687. 

For  example,  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  creates  a  private  cause  of  action  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  who  have  requested  cer- 
tain records  from  a  public  agency  and  whose 
request  has  been  denied.  6  U.S.C.  §  552(a)  (3) . 
The  statute  requires  nothing  more  than  a 
request  and  the  denial  of  that  request  as 
a  predicate  to  a  siUt  In  the  District  Court. 
The  provision  ptirports  to  create  a  duty  in 
the  Government  agency  Involved  to  make 
those  records  covered  by  the  statute  available 
to  "any  person."  Correspondingly,  It  confers 
a  right  on  "any  person"  to  receive  those  rec- 
ords, subject  to  published  regiUatlons  regard- 
ing time,  place,  fees,  and  procedure.  The 
analogy,  of  course.  Is  clear.  If  the  Court  is 
correct  In  this  case  In  holding  that  Richard- 
son lacks  standing  under  Art.  in  to  litigate 
his  claim  that  the  Statement  and  Account 
Clause  Imposes  an  affirmative  duty  that  runs 
In  his  favor.  It  would  follow  that  a  person 
whose  request  under  5  VjB.C.  {  562  has  been 
denied  would  similarly  lack  standing  under 
Art.  m  despite  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress 
to  confer  a  right  of  action  to  compel  pro- 
duction of  the  Information. 

The  Issue  in  Flast  and  its  predecessor, 
FrotMngham,  supra,  related  solely  to  the 
standing  of  a  federal  taxpayer  to  challenge  al- 
Igedly  unconstitutional  exercises  of  the  tax- 
ing and  spending  power.  The  question  In 
those  cases  was  imder  what  circumstances 
a  federal  taxpayer  whoee  Interest  stemmed 
solely  from  the  taxes  he  paid  to  the  Treas- 
ury "[would J  be  deemed  to  have  the  personal 
stake  and  Interest  that  Impart  the  neces- 
sary concrete  adverseness  to  such  litigation 
so  that  standing  can  be  conferred  on  the 
taxpayer  qua  taxpayer  consistent  with  the 
Constitutional  limitations  of  Article  HI." 
392  U.S.,  at  101.  But  the  "nexus"  criteria  de- 
veloped In  Flast  were  not  Intended  as  a 
litmus  test  to  resolve  all  conceivable  stand- 
ing questions  In  the  federal  coiuts;  they  were 
no  more  than  a  response  to  the  problem  of 
no  more  than  a  response  to  the  problem  of 
taxpayer  standing  to  challenge  federal  leg- 
Ing  and  spending  power  of  Congress. 

Richardson  Is  not  asserting  that  a  taxing 
and  spending  program  exceeds  Congress"  del- 
egated power  or  violates  a  constitutional 
limitation  on  such  power.  Indeed,  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  imderlles  his  claim 
does  not  purport  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  any  respect,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Richardson,  shnply  Imposes  an 
affirmative  duty  on  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  all  taxpayers  or  citizen-voters  of  the 
Republic.  Thus,  the  nexus  analysis  of  Flast 
is  simply  not  relevant  to  the  standing  ques- 
tion raised  in  this  case. 

The  Court  also  seems  to  say  that  this  case 
18  not  JusticUble  because  It  Involves  a  po- 
litical question.  Ante,  at  12-13.  This  U  an 
Bsue  that  Is  not  before  us.  The  "Question 
Presented"  In  the  Government's  petition  for 
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certiorari  was  the  respondent's  "standing  to 
challenge  the  provisions  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Act  which  provide  that  ap- 
propriations to  and  expenditures  by  that 
Agency  shall  not  be  made  public  on  the 
ground  that  such  secrecy  contravenes  Article 
I,  section  9,  clause  7  of  the  Constitution  "  » 
The  issue  of  the  JustlclabUity  of  the  respond- 
ents  claim  was  thus  not  presented  In  the 
petition  for  certiorari,  and  It  was  not  argued 
In  the  briefs.*  At  oral  argument.  In  response 
to  questions  about  whether  the  Government 
was  asking  this  Court  to  rule  on  the  Justici- 
ability of  the  respondent's  claim,  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  occurred  between  the  Court  and 
the  Solicitor  General : 

"Mr.  BoRK.  ...  I  think  the  Covxrt  of  Ap- 
peals was  correct  that  the  political  question 
Issue  could  be  resolved  much  more  effectively 
If  we  were  In  the  full  merits  of  the  case  than 
we  can  at  thU  stage.  I  think  standing  is  aU 
that  really  can  be  effectively  discussed  in  the 
posture  of  the  case  now. 

"Q. ...  [IJf  we  disagree  with  you  on  stand- 
ing, the  government  agrees  then  that  the 
case  should  go  back  to  the  District  Courf 

"Mr.  BoRK.  I  think  that  Is  correct." 

The  Solicitor  General's  answer  was  clearly 
right.  "[Wlhen  standing  is  placed  In  Issue 
In  a  case,  the  question  is  whether  the  person 
whose  standing  is  challenged  U  a  proper 
party  to  request  an  adjudication  of  a  par- 
ticular Issue  and  not  whether  the  Issue  Itself 
is  Justiciable."  Flast,  supra,  at  99-100. 

On  the  merits,  I  presume  that  the  Govern- 
ment's position  would  be  that  the  Statement 
and  Account  Clause  of  the  Constitution  does 
not  Impose  an  affirmative  duty  upon  it;  that 
any  such  duty  does  not  In  any  even  run  to 
Richardson;  that  any  such  duty  is  subject  to 
legislative  qualifications,  one  of  which  Is  ap- 
plicable here;  and  that  the  question  In- 
volved Is  political  and  thus  not  Justiciable. 
Richardson  might  ultimately  be  thrown  out 
of  court  on  any  one  of  these  grounds,  or  some 
other.  But  to  say  that  he  might  ultimately 
lose  his  lawsuit  certainly  does  not  mean  that 
he  had  no  standing  to  bring  It. 

For  the  reasons  expressed,  I  believe  that 
Richardson  had  standing  to  bring  this  ac- 
tion. Accordingly,  I  would  affirm  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
footnotes 

'  "No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  Statement  and 
Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of 
all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time." 

'Jaffe,  The  Citizen  as  Litigant  In  PubUc 
Actions;  The  Non-Hohfeldlan  or  Ideological 
Plaintiff,  116  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  1033  (1968).  See 
Hohfeld.  Some  Fundamental  Legal  Concep- 
tions as  Applied  In  Judicial  Reasoning.  23 
TaleL.  J.  16  (1913). 

» The  Court  has  often  Indicated  that,  except 
in  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  it 
will  not  consider  questions  that  have  not 
been  presented  in  the  petition  for  certiorari. 
E.  g..  General  Talking  Pictures  Corp.  v  West- 
em  Electric  Co.,  304  U.  S.  176,  177-178  (1938) ; 
National  Licorice  Co.  v.  Labor  Board  309 
U.  S.  350,  357  n.  2  (1940) ;  Irvine  v.  California, 
347  U.  S.  128,  129  (1964)  (Jackson.  J.) ;  Mazer 
V.  Stein,  347  U.  S.  201,  206  n.  5  (1954) . 

♦The  District  Court  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint on  the  alternative  grounds  of  lack  of 
standing  and  non  Justiciability  (because  the 
court  thought  that  the  question  Involved 
was  a  political  one).  The  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  standing  holding,  but  concluded 
that  the  JustlclabUity  issue  was  so  inter- 
twined with  the  merits  that  it  should  await 
oonslderatlon  of  the  merits  by  the  District 
Court  on  remand.  The  Government  then 
brought  the  case  here  on  petition  for 
certiorari. 
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ELECTRONIC  SURVEILLANCE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  llki  ( 
to  append  for  the  information  of  our  col 
leagues    material    from    the    American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  report  by  Hermai 
Schwartz,  professor  of  law,  State  Univer 
sity  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  entitled  "I . 
Report  on  the  Costs   and  Benefits  o 
Electronic  Surveillance— 1972."  The  ma 
terial  follows : 

Comments 

A  few  miscellaneous  comments  may  be  use 
ful  before  turning  to  the  next  section  or 
costs. 

1.  It  Is  clear  that  the  figtires  contain  a  lo 
of  curiosities  and  surprises,  such  as  the  lov 
state  figure  for  persons  overheard,  and  thi 
expansion    of    eavesdropping    for    gambllni 
purposes.  As  the  figures  show,  by  the  em. 
of  1971,  both  federal  and  state  officials  wen 
using      wiretapping      overwhelmingly      fo 
gambling,  sometimes  for  drugs,  and  rarelv 
for  anything  else.  Homicide,  espionage  anj, 
kidnapping,  the   serious  crimes  for  whlcl. 
wiretapping  was  allegedly  proposed,'  rarel^' 
appear  in  the  reports — Indeed,  actual  homi 
cides  are  Involved  far  less  than  appears,  sinc(  i 
the  Administrative  Office  classifies  as  "Homl 
clde"  all  authorizations  in  which  homlcldi  i 
is  anywhere  mentioned.  This  Includes  threati  i 
of  homicide,   attempted   murder  and   case 
where  homicide  is  only  one  of  seven  or  elgh 
crimes  listed,  as  frequently  happens  In  Nev 

Kidnapping  Is  often  used  as  the  most  emo-, 
tlonally  persuasive  Instance  for  the  use  o 
wiretapping.  Yet,  the  figures  show  qult< 
clearly  that  electronic  stu-veUlance  Is  almos, 
never  used  for  that  offense,  on  either  th( 
federal  or  state  level. 

2.  There  Is  a  possibility  with  the  stat< 
Installations,  that  the  number  of  person 
overheard  is  overstated.  The  Report  of  coursi 
cannot  Indicate  whether  several  taps  ar« 
catching  the  same  person  In  an  investlga 
tlon  where  several  orders  are  obtained.  Thli 
is  not  much  of  a  problem  with  the  federa 
surveUlance  Bince  the  Department  of  Justlci 
has  informed  me  that  there  is  no  overlappinj 
of  people  on  the  various  reports.  Even  wltl 
the  state  taps,  It  is  of  course  Ukely  to  be  t 
relatively  small  figure. 

3.  Although  the  states  have  come  to  \i« 
wiretapping  primarily  for  gambling  and.  U 
a  far  lesser  extent,  for  drugs,  the  statute  U 
extremely  generous  with  regards  to  state 
wiretapping  and  bugging:  any  offense  in- 
volving a  danger  to  life,  limb  or  propertj 
carrying  a  penalty  of  a  year  or  more,  and  any 
offense  Involving  drugs  or  gambling.  The 
states  may  use  it  for  the  most  trivial  crimes- 
one  upstate  New  York  prosecutor  used  it  tc 
catch  two  youngsters  who  were  turning  In 
false  fire  alarms. 

4.  The  very  sharp  differences  in  average 
numbers  of  people  and  conversations  over- 
heard per  Installation,  as  weU  as  the  very 
sharp  fiuctuatlons  even  within  the  federal 
and  state  systems — and  state  systems  means 
largely  New  York  and  New  Jersey— raises 
questions  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  reporting 
to  say  the  least.  The  state  Installations  are 
generally  in  for  much  longer  periods,  but 
they  Invariably  listen  In  on  fewer  people  and 
conversations.  Why?  And  why  do  the  figures 
fluctuate  so  much  from  year  to  year  within 
the  federal  system? 

8.  During  this  four-year  period,  only  two 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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applications  out  of  1,891  were  denied,  lending 
some  credence  to  the  views  of  those  who 
claimed  that  even  a  court  order  system  offers 
little  protection:  extension  applications 
fared  almost  as  well.  As  Philadelphia  District 
Attorney  Arlen  Specter  has  delicately  put  it: 

"Judges  tend  to  rely  upon  the  prose- 
cutor .  .  .  Experience  in  our  criminal  courts 
has  shown  the  prior  Judicial  approval  for 
search  and  seizure  warrants  is  more  a  matter 
of  form  than  of  substance  In  guaranteeing 
the  existence  of  probable  cause  to  substan- 
tiate the  need  for  a  search  .  .  .  Some  Judges 
have  specifically  said  they  do  not  want  to 
know  the  reasons  for  the  tap  so  that  they 
could  not  be  accused  later  of  relaying  the 
information  to  men  suspected  of  organized 
crime  activities." 

And  this  view  is  shared  by  many  others. 

6.  The  state  electronic  eavesdropping  was 
concentrated  in  two  states:  New  York  con- 
sistently had  the  lion's  share,  and-New  Jersey 
was  generally  second,  with  other  states  very 
far  behind.  The  breakdown  in  authorizations 
is  as  follows : 


New  York       New  Jersey 


All  Others 


1968. 
1%9. 
1970. 
1971. 


167 
191 
213 
2S4 


4S 

178 
187 


7 

33 
23 
90 


In  addition,  only  some  20  states  had  en- 
acted wiretap  legislation  by  December  31, 
1971  and  of  these  about  a  third  did  not 
choose  to  use  it  in  either  1970  or  1971. 

7.  Although  the  federal  average  stayed  at 
135  days,  many  state  installations  lasted  for 
many  months.  The  long-term  taps  were  gen- 
erally in  New  York,  and  often  reached  6 
months  to  a  year. 

8.  In  an  effort  to  calm  suspicions,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  N.  Mitchell  have  frequently  re- 
ferred to  the  detailed  attention  given  each 
application  by  the  Department,  and  espe- 
cially Mr.  Mitchell.  Thus,  In  1969,  he  declared 
that  the  number  of  applications  was  low  be- 
cause he  "Insisted  that  each  application  and 
full  supporting  papers  be  personally  pre- 
sented to  me  for  my  evaluation."  Quoted  In 
Ellifr,  Crime,  Dissent  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 68  (1971) .  Mr.  Mitchell's  assurances  have 
been  shown  up  as  blatant  falsehoods  In  the 
most  embarrassing  way  possible:  a  great 
many  1969  and  1970  orders  have  been  found 
illegal  and  the  evidence  obtained  thereby 
suppressed,  because  It  turned  out  that  de- 
spite the  appearance  of  both  Mitchell's  Ini- 
tials and  Assistant  Attorney  General  Will 
Wilsons  purported  signature,  neither  bad 
ever  seen  the  application — the  initials  and 
signature  were  affixed  by  deputies.'  In  ex- 
planation of  this  practice,  government  law- 
yers in  one  case  argued  that  the  Attorney 
General  could  not  be  expected  to  consider 
each  of  the  hundreds  af  applications,  see  U.S. 
V.  Giordano.  469  F.2.  522,  12  Crl  2204  (4th  Clr. 
1972) ,  in  flat  contradiction  to  Mitchell's  1969 
assurances.  So  much  for  Mitchell's  "personal 
.  .  .  evaluation";  >  WUl  Wilson  resigned  under 
fire  because  of  a  Texas  scandal. 

9.  The  weakness  of  the  court-ordered  sys- 
tem in  minimizing  and  controlling  the 
abuses  of  tap-happy  prosecutors  is  reflected 
in  another  weakness  In  the  statute:  it  per- 
mits Judge-shopping.  It  is  not  enough  for 
law  enforcement  authorities  that  bo  many 
Judges  see  themselves  as  merely  the  Judicial 
side  of  law  enforcement,*  but  the  statute 
allows  prosecutors  to  go  to  any  Judge  of  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  As  a  result, 
one  sees  over  and  over  again  that  in  certain 
Jurisdictions,  one  Judge  Issues  all  or  most  of 
the  applications.  Thus,  in  Erie  and  Niagara 
Counties,  N.Y. — where  there  are  many  Judges 
available — one  Judge  issued  13  out  of  the 
14  1971  orders  and  in  1970,  he  issued  8  out  of 
9  Erie  County  orders  and  all  10  Niagara 
County  orders;  many  of  these  have  been  sup- 
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pressed  in  federal  And  state  courts  as  im- 
properly issued  oi  executed.  In  Albany 
County,  one  Judge  fesued  12  out  of  14  1971 
orders.  In  New  Jerse|r,  one  Judge  Issued  most 
1970  and  1971;  in  other 
only  one  Judge's  name 
:ig  Judge.  And  the  same 
such  as  Florida  and 


of  the  many  orders  i^ 
New  Jersey  counties 
appears  as  the  isst 
holds  true  elsewhe^ 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

There  seems  less  |  of  this  in  the  federal 
system,  but  even  taere  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania  s^ows  only  one  Judge's 
name." 

10.  The  statute  e 
number  of  nonlncri 
minimized,  18  U.S. 
less  the  court  ord 


)ressly  requires  that  the 
Inating  interceptions  be 
§  2518(5)  and  that  un- 
otherwise,  the  inter- 
ception when  the  coiiversations  sought  to  be 
intercepted  at  first  fcverheard.  Court  cases — 
which  obviously  r<  present  only  the  very 
small  tip  of  a  very  large  iceberg — indicate 
that  very  little  of  tl  is  minimization  is  even 
being  attempted;  It  deed,  one  federal  court 
threw  out  all  the  ii  terceptions  because  the 
FBI  agents  did  not  even  try  to  minimize. 
U.S.  V.  Scott.  331  F.  3upp.  233  (D.D.C.  1971). 
And  there  is  no  re«  son  to  think  that  such 
minimization  Is  goii  g  on  at  the  state  level; 
the  relatively  small  p  ercentage  of  incriminat- 
ing conversations  o:  i  state  t&ps,  see  below, 
indicates  the  exact  opposite — and  this  is 
based  on  figures  sup  piled  by  the  prosecutors 
themselves,  which  are  obviously  susceptible 
to  understandable  p  nfflng.  As  for  the  accu- 
racy of  the  federal  figures  on  their  rather 
high  percentage  of  Incriminating  conversa- 
tions, see  below  at  p.  J8. 

b.  There  is  also  1 1  requirement  that  the 
interception  end  vi  hen  the  conversations 
sought  are  first  ot  bained,  unless  a  court 
orders  otherwise.  A  rather  impressionistic 
check  of  the  few  oi  ders  that  have  been  in 
litigation  indicates  t  lat  Judges  order  "other- 
wise" as  a  matter  of  :ourse;  in  this  respect — 
as  seems  in  so  man '  others — a  person  sub- 
ject to  wiretapping  and  bugging  gets  less 
protection  than  th  i  victim  of  a  conven- 
tional search,  rathei  than  more,  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  directei  . 

In  short,  the  cou  t  order  protections  are 
operating  about  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected— poorly. 

11.  Relatively  few  bugs  were  installed — 
most  of  the  survell  ance  was  by  means  of 
telephone  taps. 

FOO  rNOTES 

'  See.  e.g..  Browne  1,  The  Public  Security 
and  Wiretapping.  31  Corn.  L.  Q.  195,  201: 
"How  can  we  possl  )ly  preserve  the  safety 
and  liberty  of  every  jne  in  this  nation  un- 
less we  pull  federa  prosecuting  attorneys 
and  their  straltjack(  ts  and  permit  them  to 
use  the  Intercepted  evidence  in  the  trial  of 
security  cases  and  other  heinous  offenses 
such  as  kidnapping? ' 

-'  See,  e.g..  United  I  States  v.  Robinson, 

P-2d.  (5th  Cil.)  469  F.2d.  522,  12  CrL. 

2204)   (4th  Clr.  1972  . 

» One  FBI  agent  hbs  described  former  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  as  "a  signing  fool . .  . 
We  Just  ask  him  and  he  signs  them,"  {News- 
week. 5/10/71,  p.  3iA),  and  there  is  even 
more  evidence  to  support  this  implication  of 
less  than  scrupulouiy  restrained  authority. 
For  example,  in  the;  Jewish  Defense  League 
case,  Mitchell  certlied  that  the  JDL  was 
tapped  in  connection  with  foreign  security 
matters  and  that  '%t  would  prejudice  the 
national  Interest  to  disclose  the  particular 
facts  contained  in  ttie  sealed  exhibits  con- 
cerning this  surveillance  other  than  to  the 
court,  in  camera."  "Set,  when  the  Court  or- 
dered that  these  logfc  be  turned  over  to  the 
defendant  two  weekj  later,  the  Department 
complied,  rather  thafi  face  a  dismissal  of  the 
case,  even  though  it  ^uld  easily  have  refused 
and  appealed,  the  b^is  for  the  order  being  a 
rather  novel  (thoug  i  to  this  observer,  cor- 
rect) legal  position,  [n  that  case,  it  was  also 
disclosed  that  where  as  the  government  ini- 


tially asserted  that 


he  tapping  of  the  JDL 
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stopped  when  the  Ind  Ictment  came  down,  the 
surveillance  actually  :ontinued  well  after  the 
indictment,  almost  u]  >  to  the  day  the  govern- 
ment agreed  to  turn  ^ver  the  logs.  Inevitably, 
lawyer-client  conversations  were  overheard! 

*  See  H.  Schwartz,  Judges  as  Tyrants,  7  Cr 
L.  Bull.  129  (1971) 

-'  Because  there  are 
that  name,  it  is  noi  clear  whether  one  or 
two  Judges  are  Involv  ed  in  a  very  large  num- 
ber (30)  of  the  19'ta-ll  installations,  but 
conversations  with  F  hlladelphia  lawyers  In- 
dicate that  it  is  only  c  ne. 


HON.  0. 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr. 


two  Judges  there  with 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
July  1,  1974 
Speaker,  many  Mem- 


bers will  remember  Ed  Gossett  who 
served  in  this  bods^  for  13  years  before 
voluntarily  retiring  in  1951  to  become 
general  attorney  in  Texas  for  Southwest- 
ern Bell  Telephone  po.,  a  position  he  held 
for  16  years. 

Mr.  Gossett  is  presently  judge  of  crim- 
inal district  court  in  Dallas,  where  he  has 
tried  over  125  juryj  and  over  1,000  non- 
jury cases  per  year]  believed  to  be  a  na- 
tional record. 

Judge  Grossett  is  dhairman  of  the  State 
Bar  of  Texas  Federal  Court  Study  Com- 
mittee. In  the  May  1974  issue  of  the 
Texas  Bar  Journal  appeared  a  thought- 
ful and  scholarly  article  written  by  Mr. 
Gossett,  containing  {personal  views,  enti- 
tled "The  Dictatorship  of  Federal 
Courts."  I  commend  it  to  the  Members. 
It  is  an  excellent  dissertation  on  a  subject 
of  great  importance. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Dictatorship  of  Federal  Courts 
(By  Ed  Gossett) 

The  absolute  moniirchs  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  kUling  the  "glorious  American  ex- 
periment in  democracy." 

Thomas  Jefferson  ^ticlpated  this  catas- 
trophe when  saying:  "It  is  a  very  dangerous 
doctrine  to  consider  he  Judges  as  the  ulti- 
mate arbiters  of  all  of  our  Constitutional 
questions;  it  is  one  which  would  place  us 
under  the  despotism  >f  an  oligarchy." 

We  do  not  questioi  the  integrity  of  any 
Judge.  We  simply  condemn  a  system  and  a 
philosophy  that  Invit  >  the  unrestrained  dic- 
tatorship of  the  federi  il  courts. 

In  the  last  twenty-:  ive  years,  our  Supreme 
Court  has  become  a  si  iper  legislature  respon- 
sible to  no  one.  It  hts  become  a  continuing 
Constitutional  Convet  tion  without  an  elected 
delegate.  It  has  becone  a  dictatorship,  im- 
limited.  It  has  made  i  shambles  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  meet- 
ing in  Pasadena,  California,  on  August  23. 
1958,  considered  the  v  inanimous  report  of  its 
committee  on  Federal  -State  Relationships  as 
affected  by  Judicial  decisions  (meaning  fed- 
eral court  decisions,  primarily  those  of  the 
Supreme  Court) . 

They  filed  a  length  y  and  scholarly  report 
affirmatively  approvec,  by  36  Chief  Justices. 
They  viewed  with  ali>rm  the  usurpation  by 
Federal  Courts  of  pcwers  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  states.  They  predicted  that  if 
such  a  trend  continued  it  would  destroy  the 
Federal  Republic.  At  Its  ensuing  convention 
the  American  Bar  Asi  ociation  simply  looked 
the  other  way.  Such  t  rend  has  continued. 
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Now  w©  briefly  document  aforesaid  allega- 
tions. Let's  look  first  at  the  civil  side  of  the 
docket. 

Under  the  authority  of  Baker  v.  Carr, 
Reynolds  v.  Sims,  Gray  v.  Sanders  and  other 
cases,  state  constitutions,  state  laws,  state 
courts,  and  all  state  political  institutions 
have  been  at  the  complete  sufferance  of  fed- 
eral courts.  Federal  courts  have  nullifled 
numerous  provisions  of  state  constitutions, 
held  hundreds  of  laws,  both  state  and  fed- 
eral, to  be  unconstitutional,  and  have  dic- 
tated to  all  state  courts  and  to  all  state 
political  organizations. 

In  1965  a  federtU  court  redlstrlcted  Okla- 
homa and  changed  the  size  and  composition 
of  both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature.  Just 
now  a  federal  court  Is  redrawing  the  con- 
gressional districts  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
nullifying  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature. 
All  are  famlUar  with  the  havoc  caused  by 
forced  school  bvislng  imposed  by  federal 
courts.  The  federal  co\u-ts  in  fact  have 
usurped  much  of  the  authority  of  every 
class  of  elected  state  official. 

We  have  been  in  war  most  of  this  century 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  We 
have  fought  some  of  those  wars,  i.e.,  Korea 
(33,629  klUed,  103,284  wounded)  and  Viet- 
nam (46,000  killed,  304,000  wounded)  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  giving  those  people  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  self-govern- 
ment. We  have  helped  to  create  at  least  a 
dozen  Independent  states  in  Africa  on  the 
theory  that  people  have  a  right  to  self- 
determination.  Ironically,  at  frightful  ex- 
pense, we  have  tried  to  spread  democracy  all 
over  the  world  while  destroying  It  at  home. 
Incongruously,  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
antl-colonlal  while  our  domestic  policy  has 
been  colonial. 

Incentive,  Imagination,  initiative,  individ- 
ualism, and  diversity  In  all  facets  of  our  lives 
made  ths  country  great.  Now,  thanks  In  large 
part  to  the  Supreme  Court,  we  are  replacing 
these  things  with  the  stagnation  of  regimen- 
tation. 

The  most  liberal  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  must  be  turning  over  in 
his  grave  at  what  our  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  has  done  to  his  Great 
Charter  of  Liberty,  a  charter  for  the  separa- 
tion and  limitations  upon  governmental 
powers;  bis  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
so  painfully  contrived,  has  been  destroyed. 

The  Federal  Judiciary  has  nullifled  the 
Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  speclflcally  states  "The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people." 

Now  to  the  criminal  side  of  the  docket, 
with  which  this  article  Is  primarily  con- 
cerned. The  Court  has  stripped  society  of 
many  of  its  old,  proven,  and  legitimate  de- 
fenses against  crime.  During  the  first  150 
years  of  our  nation's  history,  state  courts 
were  responsible  for  law  enforcement  In  90% 
of  intrastate  crime;  and  they  did  a  good  Job. 
Now  the  federal  courts  have  placed  state 
courts  in  a  procedural  strait  Jacket;  they 
have  stymied  good  law  enforcement. 

Instead  of  helping  to  stop  the  crime  floods 
our  federal  courts  have  been  shooting  holes 
In  the  dikes.  We  enumerate  several  examples 
which  can  be  miUtlplied  manyfold.  In  Mapp 
V.  Ohio  (1961)  the  Court  held  that  evi- 
dence obtained  by  so-called  illegal  search 
and  seizure  caimot  be  used  as  evidence  in 
state  courts.  An  example  of  how  this  works 
is  the  case  of  Daniel  wmiam  Gnindstrom 
tried  by  our  court.  Criminal  District  Court 
No.  5,  Dallas  County,  Texas.  Gnindstrom, 
who  had  nvmierous  prior  arrests,  two  prior 
convictions  for  burglary,  and  one  for  theft, 
committed  an  armed  robbery  in  the  City  of 
Dallas.  He  was  seen  fleeing  from  the  scene 
and  an  alarm  was  broadcast  for  his  appre- 
hension. He  ran  a  red  light  and  was  stopped 
by  a  traffic  policeman.  The  policeman  had 
not  heard  the  alarm  and  did  not  know  of  the 
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robbery.  When  he  arrested  Orundstrom  he 
found  the  guns,  the  money  and  other  loot 
taken  in  the  robbery  occurring  a  few  min- 
utes earlier.  Gnindstrom  was  tried  and  con- 
victed and  given  25  years  in  the  Texas  De- 
partment of  Corrections.  Later  he  sued  out 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  a  federal  court. 
The  federal  court  held  that  since  the  traffic 
officer  did  not  know  of  the  robbery  he  had 
no  right  to  search  the  car  (had  he  known  of 
the  robbery  the  search  would  have  been 
"legal");  therefore,  the  fniits  of  the  rob- 
bery could  not  be  used  as  evidence.  Gnind- 
strom was  freed  because  arrested  by  the 
wrong  cop.  Within  a  few  months  he  com- 
mitted another  robbery  in  the  City  of  Mid- 
land, was  tried  and  convicted  and  is  now 
back  in  the  Texas  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. 

Another  example  of  the  federal  courts'  im- 
posing a  flimsy  technicality  on  a  state  court 
and  freeing  an  habitual  criminal,  is  the  case 
of  Alvln  Darren  Slaton,  tried  \n  our  court. 
This  man,  with  a  long  criminal  record,  was 
tried  in  1966  for  the  possession  of  narcotics 
and  given  a  40-year  sentence.  In  1971,  he 
filed  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  federal 
court  aleglng  that  he  had  been  tried  In  his 
jail  umform  sgainst  his  will.  The  federal 
court  alleging  that  he  had  been  tried  In  his 
oner  because  he  was  deemed  to  have  been 
prejudiced  by  having  on  a  Jail  \miform  dur- 
ing his  trial.  Within  a  few  months  after  his 
release,  he  shot  a  man  five  times  In  the  head 
and  was  again  caught  with  a  large  amount 
of  narcotics. 

In  Gideon  v.  Wainwright  (1963)  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  state  must  pro- 
vide free  counsel  for  felony  defendants  at 
all  stages  of  prosecution.  As  a  result  of  this 
and  other  cases,  thousands  of  convicts  have 
been  turned  out  of  penitentiaries  all  over 
the  United  States,  not  because  they  were  in- 
nocent, but  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not 
been  represented  by  counsel  when  they  en- 
tered their  pleas  of  guilty  to  various  crimes, 
or  that  they  had  been  inadequately  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  or  other  procedural  tech- 
nicalities. 

In  North  Carolina  v.  Pierce  (1969)  a  federal 
court  held  that  a  defendant,  once  convicted 

In  a  State  court  and  given  "X"  number  of 
years,  cannot  thereafter  be  given  any  greater 
penalty  If  his  case  Is  reversed  on  appeal. 
These  and  other  nUlng  have  led  to  thousanda 
of  frivolous  appeals  by  defendants,  since 
they  have  nothing  to  lose  by  appealing;  also, 
many  can  now  serve  their  sentence  in  coimty 
Jails  rather  than  in  the  state  penitentiaries. 
This  further  overloads  Jails  and  court  dock- 
ets. Largely  because  of  technicalities  im- 
posed on  state  courts  by  federal  co\irt8,  it 
takes  four  to  five  times  as  long  to  dispose  of 
a  criminal  case  in  America  as  It  does  in  Eng- 
land. 

Another  Dallas  County,  Texas,  case  in 
point  Is  that  of  Edward  MacKenna  (1957). 
MacKenna,  who  had  seven  prior  felony  con- 
victions, was  found  guilty  of  felony  theft  and 
sentenced  to  eight  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
His  case  was  unanimously  affirmed  by  the 
Appellate  Court.  After  serving  four  years 
MacKenna  was  freed  by  a  federal  court  (the 
Fifth  Circuit) .  The  Coiirt  said  the  State  had 
denied  said  defendant  "due-process"  becavise 
the  trial  Judge  had  refused  defendant  a  con- 
tmuance  (not  shown  to  be  harmful)  and 
had  wrongfully  appointed  an  attorney  to 
assist  him,  whereas  defendant  wanted  to 
represent  himself  without  assistance. 

This  case  is  notable  primarily  because  of 
two  dissenting  opinions  by  two  able  and  dis- 
tinguished judges,  l.e.,  the  lata  Justice 
Hutcheson  and  the  late  Justice  Cameron. 
Justice  Hutcheson  condemned  "the  flood  of 
activist  federal  decisions"  and  said  of  the 
MacKenna  case:  "It  Is  another  of  the  grow- 
ing number  of  cases  in  which  federal  appel- 
late courts,  asserting  a  kind  of  moral  and 
legal  superiority  In  respect  to  provisions 
made  by  state  legislatures  regarding  crimi- 
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nal  trials  and  the  proceedings  in  state  courts 
In  respect  of  such  trials,  which  they  do  not 
have,  seek  to  exercise  a  suzerainty  and  hege- 
mony over  them  which,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  do  not  now  have,  and,  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  hold  to  our  federal  system, 
they  cannot  in  law  and  fact  exercise."  The 
Judge,  with  Irrefutable  logic,  states  emphati- 
cally that  "if  such  decisions  continue  to  be 
the  rule,  the  states  and  their  courts  will  be 
Indeed  reduced  to  a  parlous  state,  and  the 
federal  union  will  be  no  more."  (To  same 
effect  see  former  Attorney  General  Elliot  L. 
Richardson's  article  "Let's  Keep  It  Local," 
June  1973  issue  Reader's  Digest.) 

Agreeing  with  Justice  Hutcheson,  Justice 
Cameron  said:  "The  majority  here  looses  the 
long  insensate  arm  of  the  federal  government 
and  Impowers  it  to  filch  from  the  hands  of 
the  officials  of  a  sovereign  state  the  key  to 
the  house  and  to  set  free  one  who  was  duly 
and  legally  convicted  of  violating  the  laws, 
not  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  State  of  Texas." 

In  Jackson  v.  State  (1964)  In  the  Federal 
District  Court,  Northern  District  of  Texas, 
Judge  Leo  Brewster  In  denying  an  assault  by 
a  federal  court  upon  a  state  court,  said  of  his 
activist  brethren:  "A  layman  from  another 
country  reading  these  motions  would  likely 
get  the  idea  that  the  real  menace  to  society 
in  the  case  wsis  not  the  criminal  who  was 
convicted  even  of  a  heinous  crime,  but  tba 
trial  Judge,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  in- 
vestigating officer,  or  even  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  who  had  labored  conscien- 
tiously and  well  for  his  client,  sometimes 
without  pay." 

In  Miranda  v.  Arizona  (1966)  the  Supreme 
Court  made  It  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a 
confession  to  a  crime.  All  of  the  warnings  you 
see  on  the  TV  crime  shows  are  required  by 
the  Miranda  decision.  In  effect,  an  officer 
must  try  to  talk  a  defendant  out  of  a  con- 
fession before  he  can  accept  one.  In  Davis  v. 
Mississippi  (1969)  the  Federal  Courts  freed 
a  State  prisoner  because  an  officer  finger- 
printed him  prior  to  arrest  without  his  con- 
sent; thus,  evidence  linking  him  to  the  rape 
of  an  85-year-old  woman  could  not  be  used. 
In  Massaih  v.  The  United  States  (1964)  the 
State  was  forced  to  release  a  gtillty  de- 
fendant because  incriminating  statements 
were  elicited  from  him  in  the  absence  of  his 
counsel.  In  17.5.  v.  Wade  (1967)  the  Supreme 
Court  held  a  robber  convicted  even  upon  the 
positive  Identification  of  the  victim,  must 
go  free  if  such  positive  identification  was  in 
any  way  bolstered  by  seeing  the  defendant 
in  a  police  line-up  to  which  he  had  not 
agreed. 

If  you  have  read  Tmman  Capote's  ex- 
cellent book  In  Cold  Blood,  you  were  doubt- 
less horrified  when  a  whole  family  was  ex- 
terminated by  two  ex-convicts.  Hardly  a 
day  goes  by  without  such  atrocious  episodes 
being  repeated  in  some  part  of  the  country. 

Since  1967  the  federal  courts  have  enjoined 
all  executions.  In  1968  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Witherspoon  v.  Illinois  made  it  practically 
impossible  to  select  e  Jury  with  enough  cour- 
age to  assess  a  death  penalty.  In  1972  came 
the  real  coup  de  grace  to  effective  law  en- 
forcement when  the  Supreme  Court  in  effect 
abolished  the  death  penalty.  Its  decision 
saved  from  death  many  confirmed  sadistic 
criminals  who  were  multiple  killers  for  mon- 
ey of  Innocent  victims.  Now  Itinerant  human 
parasites  roam  the  country  robbing  and  kill- 
ing with  little  fear  of  the  consequences.  It 
is  more  than  a  happenstance  that  since  1967, 
major  crime  in  this  country  has  doubled. 
Rapes,  robberies,  kidnapings,  murders,  sky- 
Jacklngs  and  assassinations  have  become 
commonplace  dally  occurrences.  In  the  last 
25  years,  due  in  part  to  Federal  Court  man- 
dates, the  safety  of  "our  lives,  our  property 
and  our  sacred  honor"  has  been  subjected 
to  constant  erosion.  The  effective  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  has  further  eroded  these 
values  Immeasurably,  and  has  made  our  sit- 
uation Intolerable.  While  most  states  have 
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rewritten  tbelr  death  penalty  laws  In  an 
effort  to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, It  will  be  many  years  before  any 
criminal  can  be  executed,  if  at  all  and  if 
ever. 

Almost  dally,  the  defiled  and  mutilated 
body  of  somebody's  wife  or  daughter  is  pulled 
from  the  bottom  of  an  old  well,  recovered 
from  some  dilapidated  shack,  or  found  float- 
ing in  a  muddy  stream.  The  Federal  Courts 
prevent  any  real  punishment  of  the  savage 
perverts  committing  these  horrendous 
crimes. 

Have  we  lost  our  sense  of  value?  Has  so- 
ciety lost  the  right  and  power  to  defend  it- 
self? Are  we  no  longer  capable  of  righteous 
Indignation?  Do  we  accept  all  of  this  horrible 
debauchery  as  a  way  of  life? 

In  outlawing  the  death  penalty,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  removed  the  shotgun  from 
over  the  door  of  clvlUzatlon.  To  abolish  the 
death  penalty  Is  an  Insult  to  the  decency  and 
dignity  of  man.  Every  intelligent  student 
of  history  knows  that  when  the  foiuiding 
fathers  outlawed  "cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment" they  were  simply  outlawing  medieval 
torture  methods  such  as  burning,  starving, 
mutilating,  or  flogging  to  death. 

A  sad,  Indisputable  fact  of  life  Is  that  hu- 
man mad  dogs  exist.  It  Is  not  only  stupid  but 
la  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  not  to 
execute  them.  The  doctor's  knife  must  be 
cruel  in  order  to  be  kind.  If  the  ruptured  ap- 
pendix is  not  removed,  the  patient  dies. 

The  death  penalty  is  prescribed  in  certain 
cases  by  all  major  religions.  The  Bible,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Koran  all  approve  of  death 
as  a  necessau-y  punishment  for  many  crimes. 
All  of  history,  both  sacred  and  secular,  up- 
holds the  validity  of  the  death  penalty. 

Our  Indictments  conclude  with  the  phrase 
"against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State." 
Wo  have  compelled  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  finest  young  men  to  die  In  combat  for 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State.  Is  It  too 
much  to  compel  a  self -admitted  and  declared 
enemy  of  society  to  die  for  the  same  reason? 
Why  kill  the  lambs  and  let  the  wolves  go 
free? 

In  their  several  opinions  nullifying  the 
death  penalty  statutes  of  the  States,  the  Su- 
preme Court  intimates  that  in  some  cases 
the  death  penalty  might  be  constitutional. 
In  effect,  they  say,  "Tou  plebeians  at  the 
State  level  are  incapable  of  making  this  de- 
cision." ITiey  apparently  feel  that  moet  state 
officials  are  either  atupld  or  dishonest. 

Before  a  State  can  carry  out  the  death 
peimlty,  the  following  State  officials,  all 
■worn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  to 
see  that  Justice  Is  done,  must  approve: 

1.  The  State  Legislature  that  passes  the 
law. 

2.  The  Grand  Jury  that  Indicts  the  defend- 
ant. 

3.  The  District  Attorney's  Office  (not  sworn 
to  get  death  penalties  but  to  see  that  Justice 
Is  done) . 

4.  Twelve  Petit  Jurors. 

5.  The  State  Trial  Judge. 

6.  The  Judges  of  the  Appellate  Tribunal. 

7.  The  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  or 
Clemency  Authority. 

8.  The  Governor  of  the  State. 

Is  It  reasonable  that  one  appointed  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  (as  in  5-to-4  decisions) 
should  repudiate  the  imanlmous  Judgment 
and  authority  of  thousands  of  elected  State 
Officials?  To  plagiarize  Shakespeare,  upon 
what  meat  hath  these  out  Caesars  fed,  that 
they  have  grown  so  great? 

The  greatest  reason  for  punishment  is  de- 
terrence. Normally,  people  will  not  do  what 
they  are  afraid  to  do;  and  the  one  thing 
of  which  all  men  are  afraid  Is  death.  Death 
remains  the  greatest  deterrent  to  aggravated 
crime. 

The  public  has  been  harassed  by  the  recent 
rash  of  skyjacking.  Now  we  are  preparing 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  so-called  sky 
safety.  The  death  penalty  would  not  stop 
skyjacking,  but  It  would  greatly  reduce  It. 
Also,  we  have  the  unusual  and  humiliating 
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candidates  for  public      ridden  big  city  in  the  urorld.  In  Washington, 
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experience  of  spending  untold  millions  for     Nation's  Capital,  is  peJhaps  the  most  crime 

guarding  hundreds  ol  candidates  for  public      -■-•-"—  •- ■      ■       -      '      -  -   - 

office  from  assassinations.  The  death  penalty 
would  not  stop  this  degrading  menace  but 
it  would  greatly  reduce  It.  Economics,  morals, 
even  survival,  all  c^y  out  for  the  death 
penalty  as  we  have  heretofore  known  it. 

We  submit  that  a  ifallure  to  execute  any 
of  the  following  (If  guilty  and  sane)  Is  a 
reflection  upon  every 
civilization  and  red\ 
level. 

1.  Kidnappers  who 
Victims. 

2.  Persons  like  Johr 
In  1955,  planted  a  boi 


lecent  value  known  to 
:es  man  to  a  bestial 

Injure  or  destroy  their 

Gilbert  Graham,  who 
lb  on  a  United  airplane 
which  killed  his  mother  and  43  other  people. 
(He  died  in  Colorado*  gas  chamber  prior  to 
the  gratuitous  Interf  »rence  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary) . 

3.  Richard  Speck,  tho  brutally  murdered 
eight  nurses  In  an  orfy  of  destruction.  (Be- 
cause of  the  Supreae  Court's  ruling,  his 
sentences  were  commoted  to  Life). 

4.  Bobby  A.  Davis,  ^ven  the  death  penalty 
In  Los  Angeles  for  killing  four  Highway 
Patrolmen.  (Voided  by  the  Supreme  Court.) 

5.  Charles  Manson  and  his  sadistic  crew 
who  killed  numerous  |  people  simply  for  the 
fvm  of  it.  I 

6.  Lee  Harvey  OsMiiald,  who  assassinated 
President  John  Kennedy. 

7.  Slrhan-Slrhan,  w^o  assassinated  Robert 
Kennedy. 

8.  James  Earl  Ray,  ^«iio  assassinated  Martin 
Luther  King.  l 

9.  All  assassins.  Including  those  who  shoot 
down  policemen  because  they  hate  cops. 

10.  Juan  Corona,  convicted  of  butchering 
25  people.  J 

11.  Those  who  kill  or  endanger  life  by 
planting  bombs  In  public  buildings. 

Recently  tried  in  bur  Court  was  a  de- 
fendant who  shot  three  women  In  three 
separate  one-clerk  grocery  store  robberies 
within  a  period  of  ten  days.  They  were  lit- 
erally mutilated  while  begging  for  their  lives. 
This  defendant  told  the  Jailer  that  these 
women  were  killed  to  remove  witnesses. 
Without  the  death  penalty  robbers  have  every 
incentive  to  kill  their  victims.  This  robber's 
death  penalty  has  b^en  commuted  to  life 
becavise  of  the  Supreiae  Court  decisions. 

Recently,  Walter  (jherry,  a  known  dope 
addict  with  a  long  criminal  record  who  was 
doing  a  life  term,  escaped.  Two  Dallas  Deputy 
Sheriffs  went  to  arrest  him  at  a  motel.  He 
killed  one  and  wounded  the  other.  His  death 
sentence  has  been  coaimuted  because  of  the 
Supreme  Court  declslins. 

Recently  In  Port  Wdrth  an  ex-convlct  with 
a  long  criminal  record  kidnapped  two  young 
men  and  a  young  wdman  on  a  city  street. 
He  drove  them  to  a  iqnely  spxDt  In  the  coun- 
try, killed  both  of  thd  young  men,  raped  the 
yoiing  woman  and  thin  choked  her  to  death 


all  of  the  courts  are  feileral.  (It  is  significant 
to  note  that  no  one  ha  s  been  executed  In  the 
City  of  Washington  since  1957.)  In  1972 
there  were  79  bank  robberies  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  alone.  In  Washington,  citizens 
are  afraid  to  walk  th&  streets  alone  even  in 
the  daytime.  Many  a  y^jung  woman  has  gone 
to  Washington  to  earn  jher  living  only  to  lose 
her  life  or  be  psychologically  destroyed  at  the 
bands  of  a  rapist-murderer.  The  rapist-mur- 
derer is  probably  not  caught;  if  caught 
probably  not  convlctefl;  If  convicted,  prob- 
ably given  a  light  sentence  histead  of  the 
death  penalty  which  the  crime  demands. 

Throughout  this  n^lon,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  small  businesses  have  been 
forced  to  close  their  [doors  because  of  re- 
peated robberies  and  the  proprietor's  fear  of 
death.  Thotisands  of  communities  have 
formed  vigilante  comiilttees  in  an  effort  to 
defend  themselves  slnae  they  cannot  rely  on 
their  government  fori  protection.  Further- 
more, In  the  last  25  years,  the  employment 
of  security  guards  by!  private  business  has 
Increased  a  thousandfold. 

In  the  March  1970  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
appears  an  excellent  article  by  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan  (a  great  drlme  investigator  and 
foremost  authority  in  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject) ,  entitled  "Weak  Link  in  Our  War  on 
the  Mafia."  He  cites  numerous  cases  dem- 
onstrating how  the  [federal  courts  have 
failed  in  law  enforcement.  In  1973  there  was 
far  more  federal  antl-arime  money  spent  In 
Dallas  County  than  ever  before;  yet  horror- 
crime  increased  almosi)  25%.  Federal  money 
flows  and  horror-crime  grows. 

While  the  Federal  Courts  insist  on  pro- 
cedural regularity  from  others,  they  are  the 
greatest  violators  of  tfce  same.  The  Federal 
Courts  should  remove  jthe  beam  from  their 
own  eyes  before  trying  (to  cast  the  mote  from 
the  eyes  of  the  state  coiirts. 

We  suggest  that  all  the  Don  Quixotes  who 
are  riding  their  white  horses  off  In  all  direc- 
tions m  their  pimy  declared  wars  on  crime 
might  well  tilt  their  soears  in  the  direction 
of  the  Federal  Judicial 
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shack,  crushed  the  boj's  head  with  a  hatchet, 
and  left  him  a  permanent  and  hopeless 
cripple.  He  then  forced  the  little  sister  to 
commit  sodomy  on  hkn.  How  many  families 
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the  law  was  an  Invaslin  of  the  defendant's 
right  of  free  speech  janother  S-to-4  deci- 
sion) .  In  a  dissenting  opinion  the  late  Jus- 
tice Jackson  with  prophetic  ken  stated, 
"Unless  the  Court  Is  ^issuaded  in  its  doc- 
trinaire logic  we  are]  In  danger  of  com- 
pounding the  Bill  of  Rights  Into  a  suicide 
pact." 

The  great  English  critic  Macaulay  and  the 
great  French  critic  de  ^Tocquevllle  both  pre- 
dicted America's  self-c  estruction.  (We  omit 
the  late  Mr.  Khrushct  ev's  well  known  pro- 
nouncement on  the  (ubject).  De  Tocque- 
ville  based  his  predict  ion  primarily  on  the 
political  power  of  Anerican  judges.  For  a 
Judge  to  become  a  legislator  is  repugnant 
to  the  fundamentals  uf  Anglo-Saxou  Juris- 
prudence; yet  much  of  the  revolutionary 
legislation  of  the  las,  25  years  has  come 
from  the  Supreme  Coui  t. 

The  Justices  of  the  Court  are  not  little 
gods.  Yet,  the  monaichs  who  claimed  di- 
vine sanction  were  no  so  powerful  as  they. 
The  power  controversy  now  going  on  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress  is  a  tempest 
in  a  teapot  when  compared  to  the  cyclonic 
power  possessed  by  tie  Supreme  Court. 

Whether  good  or  bad ,  wise  or  foolish,  right 
or  wrong,  no  federal  J  adge  should  have  ab- 
solute power.  It's  not  a  question  of  whose  ox 
is  gored;  it's  a  question  of  goring  the  ox  to 
death  whose  ever  ox  he  is.  Such  power  is 
repugnant  to  every  principle  of  democracy 
and  freedom. 

Whether  it's  the  Highest  Court  blocking 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  reforms  or  the  Warren  Court 
destroying  the  States,  the  Supreme  Court's 
power  must  be  limited. 
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THE  NAACP 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  i,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  occasion  of  the  65th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  I  extend 
greetings  on  my  own  behalf  and  from 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  ex- 
tend our  sincere  hope  that  this  will  be 
the  most  successful  convention  ever. 

Since  the  first  national  meeting  In 
1909,  the  NAACP  has  been  an  acknowl- 
edged leader  in  the  struggle  to  improve 
conditions  for  blacks  throughout  the 
Nation.  At  that  point  in  our  history,  we 
were  politically  powerless;  the  wide- 
spread discrimination  in  education, 
housing  and  public  accommodations 
amply  demonstrated  that  blacks  were 
still  second  class  citizens. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  association 
was  strongly  committed  to  gaining  equal- 
ity through  legal  means  for  all  persons 
within  the  American  political  system. 
The  association  worked  vigorously  dur- 
ing these  formative  years  to  assure  equal 
treatment  before  the  law,  and  was  an 
outspoken  leader  in  the  fight  for  anti- 
lynching  legislation.  As  early  as  1915  the 
association  successfully  attacked  grand- 
father clause  which  denied  equal  access 
to  society's  institutions  to  blacks  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  able  to  have 
the  same  body  rule  against  municipal 
ordinances  requiring  residential  segre- 
gation. 

The  Crisis,  edited  for  many  years  by 
W.  E.  B.  Enibois,  eloquently  and  force- 
fully pubUcized  the  organization's  posi- 
tion while  the  legal  defense  and  educa- 
tion fund  provided  legal  guidance  and 
financial  help  for  other  agencies  that 
were  less  financially  stable. 

By  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century, 
the  NAACP  had  grown  in  stature  and 
recognition  to  become  the  most  Infiuen- 
tlal  voice  for  black  rights.  Due  In  large 
part  to  the  inspiring  leadership  and  legal 
aid  of  the  NAACP,  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education  decision  was  successful  in 
overruling  the  "separate  but  equal"  doc- 
trine established  in  Plessy  against  Fer- 
guson and  opened  the  door  for  the  elim- 
ination of  segregation  in  public  edu- 
cation. 

The  role  of  the  NAACP  in  our  legis- 
lative process  has  grown  enormously  in 
the  past  decade.  The  association's  Wash- 
ington lobbyist,  Clarence  Mitchell,  cam- 
paigned vigorously  for  programs  de- 
signed to  protect  and,  when  necessary 
extend  the  rights  of  black  citizens— the 
Cml  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  Voting  rights 
Act  of  1965  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  his  untiring  effort.  And  In  re- 
cent years,  despite  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  slow  down  the  pace  of 
desegregation,  the  association  has  brave- 
ly continued  to  press  for  an  end  to  in- 
equaUty  In  employment  and  education 

Yet  although  attempts  to  redress  In- 
equahty  by  law  Increased  tremendously 
m  the  fifties  and  sixties,  some  of  the  laws 
have  not  been  effectively  enforced  or 
produced  satisfactory  changes  In  the  sys- 
tem. We  have  learned  that  the  passage 
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of  civil  rights  legislation  and  dramatic 
court  victories  is  frequently  not  enough — 
the  busing  issue,  for  example,  can  only  be 
resolved  by  a  commitment  to  full  inte- 
gration not  only  in  the  courts,  but  by 
Americans  at  all  levels. 

The  central  challenge  before  the  as- 
sociation is  not  any  particular  issue, 
but  our  willingness  to  persevere — to  pur- 
sue a  consistent  framework  of  policies 
over  a  sustained  period  of  time.  That  is 
the  most  demanding  of  the  commitments 
we  must  make.  If  we  falter  or  tire,  we 
will  face  great  perils.  But  if  as  a  group 
we  persevere,  50  years  hence  you  will  look 
back  at  the  seventies  as  a  time  when  the 
association  helped  put  in  place  a  secure 
structure  of  equality  and  opportunity  for 
all  Americans.  This  is  what  we  have  been 
building  for.  This  is  a  task  that  I  hope 
you  will  continue  to  pursue. 

Nevertheless,  I  remain  optimistic  that 
you  will  rise  to  these  chaUenges  and  find 
the  answers  needed  to  improve  the  Uves 
of  our  people.  The  NAACP's  outstanding 
efforts  to  combat  racism  and  assure 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Americans 
is  deeply  appreciated  by  all  of  us. 

I  enclose,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  a  letter  of  greeting  sent  by 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  to  Roy 
Wilkins,  the  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP  in  New  Orleans  at  the  65h  an- 
nual convention. 

Congressional  Black  Cauctts,  Inc., 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  28, 1974. 
Mr.  Rot   Wilkins, 

Executive  Director.  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
Rivergate  Exposition  Center,  New  Or- 
leans. La. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilkins:  On  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  I  want  to  extend 
our  sincere  congratvilaUons  for  being  "65  and 
still  on  the  drive."  The  Caucus  is  certain  that 
the  65th  Annual  Convention  of  the  NAACP 
wlU  be  more  successful  than  ever.  The  agen- 
da for  the  convention  indicates  to  us  that 
the  NAACP  Is  more  vital  than  ever.  Problems 
lUte  education,  employment,  and  housing  are 
the  key  Issues  Caucus  members  are  dealing 
with  everyday. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  us  that  the 
NAACP  is  stiu  going  strong  after  86  years. 
The  strong  leadership  of  men  Uke  DuBols, 
Splngam,  White,  Wilkins,  Evers  and  others 
has  given  the  NAACP  definite  and  realistic 
goals  so  often  lacking  in  many  organlzationa. 
This  leadership  combined  with  the  support  of 
thoxisands  of  Americans,  both  black  and 
white,  has  accomplished  deeds  too  numerous 
to  menUon  in  a  brief  letter.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  the  nation's  capital  the  past  work 
of  the  NAACP  Is  constantly  before  us  in 
terms  of  proposed  legislation  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  past  legislation. 

As  you  enter  your  sixty-sixth  year,  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Cauciis 
are  anxious  to  Join  with  you  in  building  on 
your  past  accomplishments.  We  are  pleased 
that  the  NAACP  is  not  content  to  rest  on 
past  deeds.  This  is  a  sign  that  you  will  be 
around  for  many  more  years. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  B.  Rancel,  Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  LORTON 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF  VIRCINIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1974 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  Issued  a  report 
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entitled  "Better  Management  Needed 
for  Tighter  Security  at  Lorton  Security 
Institutions."  The  report  was  made  after 
an  exhaustive  study  of  more  than  a  year 
and  Its  very  title  sums  up  a  serious  prob- 
lem facing  not  only  the  residents  of  Vir- 
ginia's Eighth  Congressional  District, 
where  the  Lorton  Penitentiary  is  located, 
but  the  citizens  of  all  of  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area. 

Lorton  is  the  only  penal  facility  in  the 
Nation  that  Is  located  outside  its  gov- 
erning jurisdiction.  Despite  repeated  and 
continued  claims  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Corrections  as 
to  the  excellence  of  the  administration 
of  the  Institution,  it  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  concern  to  my  constituents 
with  each  passing  day. 

I  believe  a  brief  look  at  the  GAO  re 
port  will  indicate  why.  Escapes  are  com 
monplace,  inmate  supervision  is  almost 
nonexistent,  and  the  use  of  narcotics  by 
inmates  both  inside  and  outside  the 
confines  of  the  facility  is  alarmingly 
frequent. 

The  situation  at  the  institution,  ac- 
cording to  Information  I  have  received, 
is  growing  worse  dally.  The  inept  and  In- 
adequate administration  of  the  facility  is 
threatening  the  safety  and  security  of 
residents  of  the  Eighth  District.  Yet,  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  carmot 
or  win  not  correct  the  problem. 

Paced  with  this  Inaction,  I  have  tried 
to  use  the  means  available  to  me  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  citizens  I  have 
the  privilege  of  representing.  I  have  In- 
troduced before  the  Congress  legislation 
to  transfer  control  of  the  Lorton  facility 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

I  believe  the  report  from  the  GAO 
clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation  and  I  would  at  this 
time  like  to  bring  the  report  to  your  at- 
tention and  insert  a  brief  summary  of  its 
findings  Into  the  Record: 
[From  the  Comptroller  General's  Report  to 

the  Honorable  Stanford  E.  Parris,  House 

of  Representatives  J 
Better    Management    Needed    for    Tighter 

SBcimiTT  at  Lorton  Correction.u.  Insttto- 

TiONs,  District  of  Colt7Mbia  Government 

WHY   THE   review    WAS   MADE 

Congressman  Stanford  E.  Parris  asked  GAO 
to  look  at  the  problem  of  inmates  escaping 
from  the  District  of  Columbia's  five  correc- 
tional institutions  at  Lorton,  Virginia. 

findings   and   CONCLtrSIONS 

The  population  at  Lorton  was  2  040  at 
December  31, 1973. 

Over  3  years  ended  June  30,  1973,  380  In- 
mates escaped;  64  more  escaped  during  the 
6-months  ended  December  31,  1973. 

About  30  percent  of  these  escaped  from 
the  confines  of  the  Lorton  Institutions- 
about  70  percent  escaped  while  outside  the 
Institutions  on  "authorized"  absences. 

Some  problems  at  Lorton  GAO  noted  were: 

Rehabilitation  leaves  of  absence  were 
granted  to  persons  IneUglble  for  such  leave 
or,  if  eligible,  were  granted  for  excessive 
periods. 

There  was  no  system  for  finding  out  what 
inmates  were  doing  while  on  leave  or  whether 
the  leaves  were  assisting  in  rehabilitation. 

There  were  no  uniform  procedures  regard- 
ing searches  for  contraband,  tests  for  use  of 
narcotics,  and  precautions  against  security 
violations  by  visitors  to  prisoners. 

More  Information  on  each  problem  follows. 
Problems  in  authorising  absences 

Leave  practices  foUowed  at  Lorton  seri- 
ously contributed  to  problems  of  escapes. 
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Legislation  under  which  absences  were  ap- 
proved- has  been  construed  by  the  District's 
legal  office  to  allow  rehabilitative  leave  to  as- 
sist the  prisoner  in  the  transition  from 
Institutional  life  to  freedom.  Therefore,  time 
remaining  to  serve  should  have  been  con- 
sidered In  approving  the  absences. 

Some  inmates  with  years  left  to  serve  be- 
fore their  probable  release  dates — some  as 
many  as  IS  to  20  years — were  granted  leaves. 

Some  Inmates  were  given  continuous  dally 
leaves  routinely  over  several  months  al- 
though such  absences  were  to  be  restricted 
to  brief  periods  and  were  to  be  beyond  30 
days  only  in  highly  unusual  circumstances. 

Hundreds  of  liunates  were  released  each 
week  Into  the  community  to  attend  Insltu- 
tions  of  higher  learning,  work  at  paid 
employment,  and  participate  in  community 
activities,  etc.  However,  the  District  had  no 
system  for  finding  out  what  inmates  were  do- 
ing while  away  from  the  institutions,  nor 
<lld  It  know  whether  leaves  were  helping  to 
rehabilitate  Inmates.  Some  Inmates  were  ar- 
rested for  committing  crimes  during  au- 
thorized absences. 

Internal  security  'jtrobems 

Strengthening  Internal  security  policies 
and  procedures  Is  needed  to  help  prevent  in- 
mate assaults  and  to  help  restrict  contra- 
band— such  as  weapons  and  drugs — from 
getting  to  inmates. 

Until  pressure  was  brought  by  the  local 
correctional  officers'  union,  few  thorough 
searches — shakedowns— of  Institutional  fa- 
cilities were  made.  Inmate  lockers  were  not 
regularly  Inspected.  When  they  were,  contra- 
band was  found. 

Although  frequency  of  shakedowns  has 
increased,  a  serious  problem  of  contraband 
continues.  Much  contradband  found  In 
shakedowns  has  been  or  could  be  made  Into 
lethal  weapons. 

Although  Department  of  Corrections  policy 
required  testing  to  determine  whether  In- 
mates were  using  narcotics,  such  testing  was 
not  being  done  at  two  Institutions  although 
hundreds  of  Inmates  from  these  Institu- 
tions were  making  weekly  trips  Into  the 
community. 

Further,  when  test  results  Indicated  the 
use  of  narcotics,  little  or  no  disciplinary  ac- 
tion was  taken. 

Uniform  procedures  at  all  Institutions  were 
needed  concerning  identifying  visitors;  In- 
specting handbags  and  purses,  and  search- 
ing inmates  for  contraband  after  meeting 
visitors. 

Because  visitors  were  not  adequately  iden- 
tified, some  Inmates  wearing  civilian  clothes 
escaped  by  simply  walking  out  with  visitors. 

Improvements  in  some  physical  facilities 
would  also  tighten  security. 

WHAT  WENT  WRONG? 

GAO  wanted  to  know  what  Department  of 
Corrections  officials  were  doing  to  overcome 
problems  of  escapes  and  contraband. 

The  major  obstacle  was  that— except  when 

there  was  overt  demonstration  of  problems, 

such  as  escapes  or  trouble  within  the  Instl- 

'  tutions — these    types    of    problems    seldom 

reached  management's  attention. 

Many  escapes  were  not  being  Investigated 
to  determine  causes  for  security  breakdowns. 
Thus,  corrective  measures  could  not  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  same  thing  from  happening 
again. 

When  shakedowns  of  Inmate  dormitories 
and  institutional  grounds  were  made,  large 
quantities  of  contraband  was  consistently 
uncovered,  but  the  Department  didn't  take 
action  to  cut  off  the  source. 

Management  Improvements  over  programs 
releasing  Inmates  into  the  community  and 
tlgher  security  at  Lorton  are  obviously 
needed.  If  the  District  had  had  uniform  poli- 
cies at  Lorton  and  had  good  feedback — and 
acted  on  it — many  inmate  security  problems 
could  have  been  avoided. 
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BECOMMENDATIONS 


TO  THE  COMMISSIONER 


Some  OAO  recommendations  are: 
Uniform  and  defiiitive  guidelines  for  the 
Institutions  should  pe  established  for  select- 
ing inmates  for  rehabilitative  leaves,  giving 
due  consideration  to  time  remaining  to  serve 
before  probable  relefse.  The  policy  of  grant- 
ing recurring  leaves  almost  continuously 
should  be  evaluated] 

Each  release  pro-am  should  be  assessed 
regularly  to  insure  i  hat  it  is  serving  a  bona 
flde  rehabilitative  pi;  rpose.  Procedures  should 
be  established  to  n  onitor  the  whereal>outs 
and  performance  of  Inmates  participating  in 
outside  activities. 

To  tighten  peril  aeter  security  another 
fence  should  be  com  tructed  around  medium 
security.  The  Depar  ;ment  should  also  issue 
specific  policies  ant  procedures  concerning 
the  wearing  of  clvi  ian  clothes  by  inmates 
and  for  identifying  i  isitors. 

To  tighten  securlt  r  Inside  the  correctional 
institutions,  the  Dej  artment  should  (1)  de- 
termine the  source  of  contraband  which 
continually  shows  u  p  in  searches  and  take 
measures  to  prevent  inmates  from  obtaining 
It,  (2)  assign  officers  full  time  to  each  dormi- 
tory, (3)  Improve  tie  narcotics  testing  pro- 
gram, and  (4)  issui  uniform  policies  and 
procedures  for  inspe  :ting  visitors'  handbags 
and  purses  and  st  arching  Inmates  after 
visitors  leave. 

To  help  prevent  ea  ^pes,  all  escapes  should 
be  Investigated  and  reports  recommending 
corrective  action  sen  ;  to  top  management. 

The  Office  of  Plain  ilng  and  Management — 
responsible  for  imp]  oving  organization  and 
operations  of  District  agencies — should  main- 
tain a  close  workln; ;  relationship  with  the 
Department  to  insu  e  that  effective  correc- 
tive action  is  taken  on  management  prob- 
lems. 

OAO  also  recomm  mds  that  the  District's 
Internal  auditors  jeriodlcally  look  Into 
Department  operatU  ns. 


FAIRNESS  •  X)  VETERANS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


IC&a  IACHX7SKTTS 

O] '  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Monday, 


July  1,  1974 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  J  Speaker,  our  Vietnam 
veterans  occupy  a  very  special  place  In 
my  heart.  I  want  these  young  men  and 
women  to  have  the  same  opportunities 
that  I  had.  After  my  service  during 
World  War  n,  I  wps  able  to  attend  col- 
lege and  law  schobl  because  of  benefits 
provided  by  the  Glibill. 

This  past  year,  1  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Special  Veterans'  Opportunity 
Committee  of  thd  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  I  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors.  I  travels!  to  major  cities  in 
this  coimtry  and  beard  from  the  grass- 
roots— from  scores  jof  yoimg  veterans  who 
have  legitimate  cbmplaints  concerning 
their  benefits  under  the  GI  bill. 

During  these  hearings,  I  got  a  de- 
tailed picture  of  how  veterans  are  being 
denied  the  same  ihare  of  benefits  that 
I  received. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  fea- 
tured a  thoughtful  editorial  on  "Fairness 
to  Veterans"  that  I  endorse  and  include 
for  the  Record  : 

[From  the  Washing  ton  Post.  Jime  28, 1074] 
FAIsmsS  TO  Verbams 

A  large  number  of  Americans  who  have  a 
strong  sense  of  patriotism  and  gratitude  are 
watching  Congress  t^  see  what  kinds  of  bene- 
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in  the  new  education 


called  formaUy.  The 
benefits  In  the  $1.: 
clearly  a  rebuke  to  tt 
tlon  and  the  soaring  i 
the  Senate  figure  of 
close.  An  equaUy  in 
form  this  aid  should 


fits  will  be  included 
legislation  for  veterans.  Watching  most 
closely  are  large  numbers  of  the  6.7  million 
citizens  who  served  la  Vietnam,  veterans  who 
returned  home  only  tb  find  themselves  under 
attack  from  a  dome«tlc  enemy — the  one  of 
Indifference  to  whether  the  vets  received  the 
educational  benefits  that  they  deserved. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  voted  (91  to  0)  gen- 
erous and  fair  legUlstion  that  would  do 
much  to  tell  the  veterans  that  their  sacrifices 
were  appreciated.  Specifically,  the  $1.9  billion 
package  provides  an  il8  per  cent  increase  in 
benefits,  loans  of  u^  to  $2,000  a  year  and 
payments  up  to  $720  a  year  In  tuition.  In 
unanimously  supporting  the  18  per  cent  in- 
crease, the  Senate  brt)shed  aside  as  ridiculous 
the  8  per  cent  increase  proposed  by  President 
Nixon;  even  now,  despite  its  wordy  praise  for 
veterans,  the  administration  opposes  the 
generosity  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Crucial  decisions  are  expected  to  be  made 
soon  by  a  Senate-Ho^se  conference  commit- 
tee, although  a  conf^ence  has  not  yet  been 
13  per  cent  Increase  in 
-billion  House  bUl  is 
ie  veterans;  given  Infla- 
bosts  of  education,  even 
18  per  cent  Is  playing  it 
^portant  issue  Is  what 
take.  The  House  bill 
does  not  Include  tuition  grants  largely  be- 
cause Rep.  Olin  Teague  (D-Tex.),  former 
chairman  of  the  Hpuse  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  has  long  opposed  such  aid.  Mr. 
Teague  once  headed^  a  subcommittee  that 
examined  abuses  of  the  old  GI  bill  when 
some  opportTinlstic  colleges  In  the  late  19408 
and  early  1950s  ralseid  their  fees  to  rake  in 
federal  money.  But  tUe  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  listen  to  |he  pleas  of  groups  such 
as  the  American  Legion,  which  strongly  sup- 
ports tuition  payments.  National  Commander 
Robert  E.  L.  Eaton  refers  to  the  Teague  posi- 
tion in  the  current  American  Legion  inaga- 
zlne  and  says  "It  is  Ifonlcal  to  think  that  tt 
was  the  sins  of  the  colleges  and  universities  a 
generation  ago  which  have  been  invoked  to 
deny  an  education  to  the  Vietnam  veterans 
who  need  help  the  ^ost."  The  Senate  bill 
gives  the  Veterans  Administration  powers  to 
combat  ttiltlon  abuses. 

The  Importance  of i  education  benefits  for 
veterans  Is  not  only  jthat  large  numbers  of 
young  citizens  will  get  the  opportunity  for 
schooling  but  also  that  the  country  has  the 
chance  to  make  an  Investment  in  its  most 
valuable  resource — Its  young  citizens.  We 
have  already  seen  the  amazing  economic  and 
social  yield  of  the  OX  bm  following  World 
War  IT;  the  current  legislation  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  is  an  exte&slon  of  the  phUosophy 
that  created  the  orl|lnaI  bill  30  years.  To 
bold  back  now  is  to  vndk  away  from  both  the 
wisdom  that  prevaUef  then  and  the  needs  of 
our  veterans  now. 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  SrJeaker,  it  is  a  particu- 
lar pleasure  for  m^  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  ithe  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Cbngress  the  selection 
of  my  friend  andj  constituent,  Gerald 
Strohm  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  as  Grand 
Exalted  Ruler  of  th^  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  laks.  Jerry  has  long 
been  a  vibrant  force  In  the  activities  of 
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other  capacities  as  well.  Moreover,  Jerry 
has  been  equaUy  generous  in  devoting 
his  time  and  energies  to  numerous  com- 
munity organizations.  His  selection  as 
Grand  Exalted  Ruler  is  deserving  recog- 
nition indeed  of  an  outstanding  Elk  and 
fine  human  being. 

I  want  to  extend  my  personal  congrat- 
ulations and  best  wishes  for  success  to 
Gerald  Strohm  as  he  assumes  this  high 
ofiBce  and  feel  It  appropriate  as  well  to 
herewith  include  a  brief  biography  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Elks  magazine: 

Fresno,  Calif.,  Lodge  No.  439  Presents 
Gerald  Strohm  for  Grand  EIxalted  Ritler 

Fresno,  California,  Lodge  No.  439  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  in  Its 
regular  session  on  December  5,  1973,  unan- 
imously resolved  to  present  to  the  Orand 
Lodge  the  name  of  its  most  distinguished 
member,  Gerald  Strohm,  for  the  Office  of 
Grand  Exalted  Ruler  for  the  year  1974-1976. 

Brother  Strohm  was  bom  in  Kingman,  Ari- 
zona, on  October  19,  1910.  He  attended 
schools  m  Arizona  and  California  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  In  1932  with  a  degree  in  Economics. 

Brother  Strohm  entered  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  in  the  Treasury  Department 
where  he  served  In  various  capacities  from 
1934  to  1947,  except  for  years  in  military 
services.  Prom  1942  to  1946,  Brother  Jerry 
was  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing been  called  to  active  duty  as  a  Reserve 
Officer.  He  served  in  the  Artillery  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Theatre  and  upon  his  discharge  he 
transferred  to  the  Finance  Corps  and  was 
retired  as  Major.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  the  Retired  Offi- 
cers Association  and  the  American  Legion. 

In  1947,  he  resigned  from  Civil  Service  and 
entered  practice  as  a  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant. He  Is  now  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Strohm,  Hills,  &  Renaut.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accountants  and  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Society  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants, being  a  Past  President  of  the  Fresno 
Chapter. 

Brother  Strohm  became  a  member  of 
Fresno  Elks  Lodge  in  1947  and  was  Exalted 
Ruler  In  1954-55.  He  was  District  Deputy 
Grand  Exalted  Ruler  in  1960.  He  served  the 
California-Hawaii  State  Association  as  a 
member  of  Its  Major  Project  for  six  years  and 
t>ecame  Its  President.  He  was  State  President 
Of  the  California-Hawaii  Elks  Association  in 
1966.  He  Is  presently  a  member  of  the  State 
Advisory  Committee.  In  Grand  Lodge, 
Brother  Strohm  served  on  the  Orand  Lodge 
Audltmg  and  Accounting  committee  for 
three  years,  served  as  Grand  Esteemed  Lead- 
ing Knight  in  1972-73  and  was  elected  to  a 
four  year  term  as  Grand  Trustee  in  Chicago 
In  July,  1973.  In  recognition  of  his  many 
outstanding  services  to  Elkdom,  he  was 
elected  to  Honorary  Life  Membership  In 
Fresno  Elks  Lodge. 

In  his  community  Brother  Strohm  has 
served  in  many  capacities,  being  a  Past  Fund 
Campaign  Chairman  for  the  United  Givers  of 
the  Fresno  County  Public  Appeals  Board.  He 
Is  a  member  of  the  Fresno  City  and  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  member  and 
Director  of  the  Fresno  County  Taxpayers 
Association.  He  has  been  active  In  the  Ex- 
change Club  and  was  President  of  the  Fresno 
Exchange  Club  and  a  District  Governor  of 
Exchange. 

Brother  Strohm  has  been  active  In  the 
First  Congregational  Church  and  has  served 
It  In  many  capacities. 

In  1935,  Brother  Strohm  married  the 
former  Kathryn  Gehrlng,  whom  he  first  met 
while  he  was  at  UCLA  and  she  was  a  student 
at  Belmont  High  School  In  Los  Angeles,  from 
Which  school  he  had  graduated.  They  have 
no  children.  Kay  has  been  Jerry's  active  sup- 
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porter  through  the  years  and  will  be  a  most 
gracious  First  Lady. 

It  is  therefore  with  pride  and  confidence  *u 
him  that  Fresno  Elks  Lodge  respectfully  pre- 
sents the  name  of  Gerald  Strohm  to  serve 
In  the  high  office  of  Grand  Exalted  Ruler 
with  assurance  that  he  will  bring  to  that 
position  the  experience  and  leadership  which 
the  office  of  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  demands. 
Delbert  a.  Mtjndt, 

Exalted  Ruler. 
K.  H.  McIsaac, 

Secretary. 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  Jime  25  debate  on  the  Treas- 
ury, Postal  Service,  and  general  Govern- 
ment appropriation  bill,  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  offered 
an  amendment  to  clarify  agency  respon- 
sibility for  suppressing  drug  trafiBc  at  our 
borders.  The  amendment  which  passed 
by  a  vote  of  283  to  100  precluded  the 
transfer  of  Customs  Bureau  funds  for 
border  control  to  any  other  agency. 

Bob  Wiedrich,  a  respected  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  recently  re- 
turned from  investigating  first-hand 
conditions  at  our  Mexican  border.  He 
began  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Tribune, 
Sunday,  Jime  23,  which  could  not  be 
more  timely  in  terms  of  congressional 
interest.  Mr.  Wiedrich  has  once  again 
managed  to  strike  the  balance  between 
a  fascinating  tale  of  tatrigue  and  a  sen- 
sible as  well  as  sensitive  presentation  of 
the  facts. 

I  commend  Mr.  Wiedrich  for  his  abil- 
ity to  sniff  out  a  story  which  not  only 
interests  his  readers  but  educates  them. 
I  am  including  several  of  the  articles 
in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues'  benefit: 

BtTDGET  Fight  Threatens  Rio  Grande  Drug 
Patrol 

Washington,  June  22. — A  band  of  dedi- 
cated men  fighting  the  narcotics  traffic 
across  the  Mexican  border  are  caught  In  a 
bureaucratic  cross  fire  as  hot  as  the  blazing 
smugglers'  guns  they  face  in  the  arid  arroyos 
of  the  Southwest. 

Just  over  350  strong,  the  United  States 
Customs  Patrol  has  been  ordered  out  of 
business  Dec.  31  by  the  White  House  after 
intercepting  drugs  from  Mexico  with  a  street 
sale  value  well  over  $77  million  In  Just  nine 
months  of  existence. 

The  Customs  Patrol  suspects  a  Machiavel- 
lian plot  by  the  Justice  Department  to  corral 
aU  federal-drug  fighting  operations.  The 
White  House  says  that  isn't  so. 

However,  It  Is  clear  the  Customs  officers 
have  become  pawns  in  a  long-brewing  con- 
frontation over  federal  budget-making 
powers  between  the  Congress  and  the  White 
House-based  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  [OMBl. 

In  fact,  the  dispute  has  gotten  so  hot  that 
several  congressmen  plan  to  singe  OMB's 
britches  when  its  appropriations  bill  comes 
before  the  full  House  Tuesday  in  a  thinly 
veiled  retaliation  for  refusing  to  reverse  Its 
decision  on  the  Customs  Patrol. 

U.S.  Rep.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo  of  New  York, 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  that  handles  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  its  Customs  Service,  told 
us  he  Intends  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
"substantially"  cut  the  QMS  appropriation 
down  to  size. 
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"The  decision  to  wipe  out  the  Customs 
Patrol  points  up  the  arrogance  of  OMB  an<i 
the  managerial  control  it  is  trying  to  hav« 
over  cabinet  officers  and  the  actual  conduct 
of  government,"  Rep.  Addabbo  declared. 

"These  men  are  undermanned  and  under- 
equipped.  Yet,  they  have  managed  to  do  8 
fabulotis  Job  in  stemming  the  flow  of  drugs 
across  the  border.  These  are  dedicated 
trained  men  risking  their  lives  every  houi 
of  the  day.  And  now  they're  being  tolti 
they're  being  knocked  out  of  the  box." 

Organized  last  Oct.  1  to  cover  the  desolate 
stretches  between  ports  of  entry  along  the 
1,500  mile  border,  the  Customs  Patrol  has 
been  Instructed  to  turn  over  Its  duties  tc 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
Border  Patrol  [INS],  an  arm  of  the  Justice 
Department  traditionally  charged  with  mter 
cepting  Illegal  aliens. 

Under  the  OMB  decision  last  month  the 
immigration  Service  Border  Patrol  wUl  hunt 
both  wetbacks  and  smugglers  between  ports 
of  entry.  The  Customs  Service  will  be  rele 
gated  to  suppressing  smuggling  only  at  bordei 
crossings. 

Frederic  V.  Malek,  OMB  deputy  director 
said  the  order  was  based  on  a  management  de^ 
cislon  to  end  duplication  of  patrols,  an  act  he 
claims  is  clearly  within  the  domain  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government. 

This  is  a  key  statement  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween OMB  and  Capitol  HIU,  where  Customs 
Patrol  supporters  contend  OMB  has  not  onlj 
Intruded  on  congressional  prerogatives  ovex 
government  purse  strings,  but,  in  this  in- 
stance, violated  an  agreement  with  Congress 
cover  tag  the  duties  of  the  Customs  Service. 

"Our  Interest  is  in  dotag  the  best  possl^ale 
Job   In  taterceptlng  both   Illegal   aliens  and 
smuggled  goods,"  Malek  told  us  in  an  inter 
view   at   the   White   House   Executive   Office 
Buildtag  here. 

"Our  [OMB]  whole  purpose  ta  betag  Is  tc 
get  the  most  for  the  taxpayers'  dollar.  We 
have  no  ax  to  grind.  We  can't  prove  conclu 
slvely  we're  right.  But  we  believe  our  taves 
tlgatlon   is  well  founded  and  our  decision 
Is  correct." 

And  therein  lies  another  element  In  thle 
growing  confrontation  between  two  branch 
es  of  government  with  the  Customs  Patrol 
caught  right  in  the  middle. 

Malek  and  his  aides  maintain  their  deci- 
sion was  based  on  a  thorough  on-the-scene 
Investigation  by  OMB  over  a  period  of  two 
months,  during  which  the  operations  of  both 
patrols  were  observed  and  local  authorities 
and  residents  questioned  for  their  views. 

Customs  Patrol  personnel  with  whom  we 
talked  along  a  500-mlle  stretch  of  South 
Texas  border — from  Laredo  to  Brownsville — 
disputed  that  claim,  alleging  the  two  OMB 
investigators  who  visited  them  devoited  no 
more  than  12  actual  v.orking  hours  during  a 
brief  two-day  visit  to  their  sector. 

They  said  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  OMB  men  to  grasp  the  intricacies  of 
their  duties  ta  the  rugged,  remote  ten-ain 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  VaUey  to  that  short 
period  of  time.  The  most  generous  term  they 
used  to  characterize  the  Inquiry  was  cursory. 

The  nearly  185-year-old  Customs  Service  of 
the  Treasury  Department  was  the  only  patrol 
agency  along  the  Mexican  border  to  the  1800s. 
But  soon  after  the  tvirn  of  the  century,  when 
Immigration  laws  got  tougher,  the  INS  Border 
Patrol  was  Instituted  to  hunt  down  Illegal 
aliens. 

After  World  War  n.  Customs  ended  its  pa- 
trol in  a  wave  of  postwar  budget  cutting  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  had  no  narcotics 
problem  and  little  smuggltag  from  Mexico. 

But  in  June  1973,  when  President  Nixcn 
created  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion from  the  ranks  of  federal  narcotics 
agents  and  the  500  Customs  agents  assigned 
to  drug  taterceptlon  work  on  the  borders. 
Customs  decided  to  revive  an  overt  uniformed 
force  of  officers  to  patrol  the  wide-open  coun- 
try between  border  crosstogs  to  stop  smug- 
gltag, tacludtag  narcotics. 
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This  is  the  force  which  OMB  ordered  elim- 
inated as  a  costly  duplication  of  duties  which 
it  contends  can  be  performed  and,  are  already 
being  partly  performed,  by  the  more  than 
1.400  members  of  the  INS  Border  Patrol. 

In  addition  to  antismuggling  chores  at 
ports  of  entry.  Customs  would  retain  air- 
interdiction  functions  along  the  Mexican 
border  to  catch  those  smugglers  who  prefer 
the  airborne  route. 

"We  think  that  by  using  the  Border  Patrol 
people  aggressively,  we  can  get  more  for  the 
tax  dollar  spent  and  better  coordination  of 
our  drug-flghting  effort  at  the  same  time," 
Malek  said. 

The  Customs  men  don't  see  it  that  way  at 
all.  Neither  do  their  congressional  supporters. 

Customs  Patrol  officers  interviewed  along 
the  mesqulte-cluttered  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  pointed  to  their  successes  in  seizing 
incredible  lots  of  marijuana  since  going  into 
action  last  Oct.  1: 

Thru  last  March  30,  their  bag  totaled  more 
than  78  tons  of  the  weed  [157.228  pounds 
with  a  street  sale  value  of  $43,552,000 1 ;  7.25 
pounds  of  cocaine  worth  an  estimated  $1,- 
724,600;  and  63  pounds  of  heroin  valued  at 
•31,783,000  on  the  streets  of  American  cities. 
They  also  effected  716  arrests,  seized  1,297 
vehicles,  including  at  least  five  aircraft,  and 
collared  469  lUegal  aliens  mcldental  to  their 
other  duties. 

"Roy  Ash  is  picking  a  fight  with  Congress 
and  he  has  selected  the  wrong  battleground," 
declared  U.S.  Rep.  Morgan  Murphy  Jr.  (D., 
m.) .  another  Customs  Patrol  supporter.  "Im- 
migration has  its  hands  full  Just  keeping 
back  illegal  aliens.  There  are  at  least  250,000 
of  them  in  Chicago  alone. 

"If  Ash  wants  to  make  cuts,  there  are 
many  other  places  they  can  be  effected.  If 
we  can  give  the  Arabs  $100  million  in  aid, 
we  certainly  can  afford  to  maintain  the  Cus- 
toms Patrol  at  a  time  when  drugs  are  again 
flooding  the  United  States." 

Death  and  Dope  Along  the  Border 
(By  Bob  Wiedrlch) 

Laredo,  Tk.— The  night  was  hot;  the 
heavens  bountiful  with  galaxies  of  stars  that 
cast  faint  light  on  the  desert  floor. 

In  a  clump  of  bushes  not  far  from  the 
Arizona  border  with  Mexico,  a  rattlesnake 
colled  and  struck  at  an  imseen  target,  the 
cacophony  of  its  venomous  attack  breaking 
the  serenity  of  darkness. 

Except  for  the  rattler,  the  silence  was 
almost  oppressive  along  the  rutted  path  lead- 
ing from  the  Mexican  border  near  Nogales, 
Ariz.,  where  two  United  States  Customs 
Patrol  officers  kept  a  lonely  watch. 

For  the  men — Louis  Dickson,  32,  and 
Charles  Boklnskle,  26— this  night  of  April  24 
was,  like  many  others,  filled  with  endless 
hours  of  patroUng  remote  roads  beaten  into 
the  dust  by  narcotics  smugglers  headed  north 
Into  the  United  States  after  accepting  drug 
deliveries  at  the  border. 

Unlike  past  quiet  nights,  this  one  would 
end  m  a  holocaust  of  gunfire.  Within  min- 
utes they  would  detect  and  follow  a  vehicle 
running  without  headlights.  And  they  would 
make  that  fatal  error  every  Customs  Patrol 
officer  prays  he  will  never  commit. 

Dickson  and  Boklnskle  allowed  their 
quarry  to  get  too  far  ahead  of  them.  Pre- 
sumably, they  played  their  surveillance  loose 
so  as  not  to  arouse  his  suspicion  In  the  wide 
open  desert  country.  For  that  mistake,  they 
paid  with  their  lives. 

There  were  no  survivors  to  what  happened 
next.  But  officials  were  able  to  reconstruct 
what  apparently  occurred: 

Michael  A.  Williams,  43,  already  free  on 
bail  from  a  federal  marijuana  smuggling 
charge  in  Los  Angeles,  eluded  the  officers 
long  enough  to  hide  behind  an  obstruction. 

When  the  Customs  Patrol  car  came  Into 
sight,  Williams  bushwhacked  them  from  a 
distance  of  200  yards.  One  of  the  officers,  tho 
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Wins  in   Capitol 


White  House  has  suf- 
fered a  setback  In  eff<  rts  to  strip  the  United 
States  Customs  Patril  of  Its  dope-fighting 
duties  along  the  Meziaan  border. 

:  00,  House  members  re- 
Adminlstratlon  to  turn 
Sprvlce  function  along 
desolate  stretches  of  the  1.500-mlle  border 
to  the  Justice  Depattment's  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  [INSl  Border  Pa- 
trol. 

The  action  marked  a  victory  for  Customs 
Service  supporters  on  <  Capitol  HUl,  who  main- 
tain INS  has  its  ha]  ids  full  just  catching 
Illegal  aliens  from  Wexlco  and  should  not 
also  be  saddled  wltli  antl-drug-smuggUng 
responslbUltles. 

In  nine  months  of  Operation,  the  fledging, 
350-man   Cust<Mn8   Pktrol   has   Intercepted 
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marijuana,  hashish,  a  calne,  and  heroin  val- 
ued at  over  $77  mUl  on  on  the  streets  of 
American  cities. 

Rejection  of  the  Wl  ite  House  plan  was  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  executive 
branch  appropriations  bill,  barring  the  use  of 
Treastiry  Department  i  or  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  IO»01  funds  to  effect  the 


redeployment  of  the 
of  entry. 

Rep.  Sidney  Yates 
the  amendment,   cha 


stoms  Patrol  to  ports 

111.],  who  proposed 
-p'ed  plans  to  restrict 
Customs  Patrol  operaiions  violated  a  White 
House  agreement  withjcongress  to  retain  the 
Customs  role  in  interdicting  drug  smuggling 
along  the  nation's  borpers. 

The  agreement  WEid  reached  a  year  ago 
when  President  Nixon  created  the  Drug  En. 
forcement  Administration  to  coordinate  all 
American  drug-flghtlng  efforts  with  a  cadre 
of  federal  narcotics  agents  and  600  Customs 
officers  assigned  to  the  dope  traffic. 

On  June  5,  howevar,  OMB  Director  Roy 
Ash  instructed  Treasury  Secretary  William 
Simon  to  restrict  the  dustoms  Patrol  to  ports 
of  entry,  claiming  the  drug  interception  could 
be  performed  by  the  INS  Border  Patrol. 

During  the  debate,  Rep.  Howard  Robison, 
[R.,  N.Y.]  defended  t^ie  OMB  position  that 
the  Customs  Patrol  cobstltutes  needless  du- 
plication. [ 

He  also  argued  handcuffing  the  administra- 
tion funds  would  render  meaningless  a  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  Investi- 
gation into  the  dispute  scheduled  to  be  aired 
In  public  hearings  two  weeks  hence.  Plans 
for  the  Customs  redeployment,  he  said,  had 
been  deferred  until  then. 

But  the  amendment  passed  by  a  handsome 
majority,  highlighting  the  deeper  schism  be- 
tween the  White  Hous^  and  Capitol  HiU  over 
what  some  consider  Inareasing  encroachment 
by  OMB  on  the  congressional  appropriations 
role. 

The  bill  now  goes  tc  the  Senate,  where  in 
two  weeks  Sen.  Hul)ert  Humphrey  (D., 
Minn.)  is  expected  to  Itad  the  battle  for  pre- 
serving the  Customs  Pi  itrol  function  in  drug 
smuggling. 

Rep.  Robinson's  repo  rt  that  plans  to  phase 
out  Customs  between  border  crossings  by 
Jan.  1  had  been  deferred  marked  a  sharp 
change  in  OMB  posturd.  Earlier,  Deputy  OMB 
Director  Frederic  Male^  had  told  us  here  the 
planning  would  continue  while  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  Inquiry 
was  underway.  1 

He  did  indicate,  tho,  OMB  would  take  heed 
if  committee  cbairmanlRep.  Chester  Holifield 
(D.,  cal.)  produced  information  not  uncov- 
ered by  an  OMB  surveyiof  the  Customs  Patrol 
on  which  the  White  |  House  decision  was 
based 

It  is  this  survey  wh 
as  superficial  by  Cusl 
in  their  efforts  to  reta 
role. 

To  make  their  position  clear.  Customs  Pa- 
trol supporters  first  sofcght  to  lop  $6  miUion 
from  the  OMB's  $22  million  appropriation 
request.  That  effort  failed.  But  the  House  did 
cut  OMB  funds  back  ip  their  present  level, 
thereby  slicmg  off  mor«  than  $2  million  from 
the  White  House  bud^t-maklng  arm. 

Then  it  voted  the  amendment  barring  the 
use  of  any  executive  Dranch  funds  to  plan 
or  carry  out  the  Custo^ns  Patrol  defrockmg. 
That  included  the  Treasury  Department  ap- 
propriation under  whic  i  the  Customs  Service 
is  bankrolled. 

"President  Nixon  is  too  busy  with  other 
matters  to  worry,  abo  it  what  Is  going  on 
down  there  on  the  Mex  lean  border,"  declared 
Rep.  Morgan  Miirphy  Jr.  (D.,  lU.),  whose 
worldwide  Investigatio  is  In  the  past  three 


ch  has  been  attacked 

Dms  Patrol  personnel 

a  narcotics  fighting 


years  have  dramatized 
lem. 

"But  he  is  being  ill 
however  well  intentlozed,  are  too  inexperi- 
enced in  this  field.  Thj  Customs  Patrol  has 
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served  by  men  who. 
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done  a  magnlflcent  job.  Instead  of  putting 
them  out  of  busmess,  they  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

"Sure,  there  are  professional  Jealousies  be- 
tween some  of  these  agencies.  But  these  can 
and  should  be  resolved.  Each  has  a  vital 
function.  Each  is  serving  the  American  peo- 
ple well.  The  main  thing  is  to  stop  that  dope 
before  it  gets  to  the  streets  of  our  cities." 


PRAYER  FOR  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

]\Ir.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Spealter. 
on  Monday,  May  20,  my  home  State  of 
Ohio  had  its  first  statewide  prayer 
breakfast  of  civic,  business,  labor,  and 
professional  leaders.  The  event  was  held 
at  the  Sheraton  Columbus,  and  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  John  Dellknback, 
of  Oregon,  a  noted  lay  leader  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  the  guest 
speaker. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  insert  here 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  who  spoke  in  a  moving  way  about 
his  own  religious  feelings  and  views,  In 
particular  his  thoughts  about  submit- 
ting ourselves  humbly  to  the  power  of 
an  all-wise  God — thoughts  which  grew 
out  of  recent  experiences  he  and  his 
family  lived  through  at  the  time  of  the 
near-fatal  illness  of  his  daughter.  Un- 
fortunately my  articulate  friend  de- 
livered his  remarks  extemporaneously, 
his  speech  was  not  recorded,  and  he 
either  has  been  too  modest  or  too  busy 
to  write  his  thoughts  down  as  a  summary 
of  his  sermon  for  me  to  insert  here. 

While  I  regret  the  loss  of  the  full  mes- 
sage of  my  friend,  I  was  successful  in 
obtaining  a  copy  of  the  prayer  which  was 
delivered  at  that  prayer  breakfast  by 
another,  personal  friend,  Charles  8. 
Mechem,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Taft  Broadcasting  Co.  Mr.  Mechem's 
unusual  approach  to  the  featured  pray- 
er at  this  breakfast  was  given  a  very 
positive  response  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  it  to  share  here  with  my  colleagues. 

I  also  include  a  copy  of  the  program 
for  the  breakfast,  which  was  attended 
by  many  distinguished  Ohioans  as  a  pub- 
lic testimony  to  their  collective  and  in- 
dividual faiths.  Music  for  the  program 
was  provided  by  the  outstanding  Witten- 
berg University  choir,  of  Springfield, 
Ohio: 

Program 

Invocation,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Pegues,  Jr..  Sup- 
erintendent, Youngstown  Public  Schools. 

Breakfast. 

Welcome.  Mr.  Francis  A.  Coy,  Chalnn&n  of 
the  Board  The  May  Company. 

Old  Testament  Reading.  Dr.  Warren  L. 
Bennls,  President,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Prayer  for  Leadership,  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Mechem.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Board  Taft 
Broadcasting. 

New  Testament  Reading,  Mrs.  Huber  J. 
Snyder.  President,  Church  Women  of  Ohio. 

Miislcal  Selection.  Wittenberg  Choir,  Direc- 
tor, John  W.  Williams. 

Remarks.  Honorable  John  J.  ailligan,  Got- 
emor.  State  of  Ohio. 
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Address,  Honorable  John  Dellenback. 

Benediction.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Meyer.  Presi- 
dent, Reynolds  and  Reynolds. 

God  Bless  America.  Led  by  Wittenberg 
University  Choir. 

Prater  for  Leadership 
(Offered  By  Charles  S.  Mechem,  Jr.) 

I  hope  you  will  indulge  me  for  a  moment 
before  we  pray.  I  want  to  say  J\ut  a  word 
about  public  prayer  at  eight-thirty  on  Mon- 
day morning.  I  frankly  suspect  that  the  ac- 
tive life— or  the  retention  life,  if  you  will — 
of  the  average  public  prayra*  Is — at  the  ab- 
solute maxlmimi — limited  by  your  arrival  at 
your  office  later  today  and  your  confronta- 
tion of  the  typical  Monday  morning  mess. 
I  asked  myself  why — and  I  think  the  answer 
rests  In  the  view  that  most  of  us  have  about 
prayer.  I  think  that  we  look  at  prayer  In 
one  of  two  ways — either  we  have  total  faith 
that  God  will  listen  and  grant  our  request — 
In  which  case  it  Is  unnecessary  to  think 
about  the  prayer  very  long — or  we  have  con- 
cluded that  there  really  isn't  much  hope  that 
He  wiU  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  us  any- 
way— in  which  case  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
think  about  It. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  neither  approach 
is  reaUy  sound.  Let  me  suggest  what  to  me 
is  a  more  rational  view.  Prayers  are  not  al- 
ways— in  the  crude,  factual  sense  of  the 
word — 'granted'.  This  is  not  because  prayer 
Is  a  weaker  kind  of  causality,  but  because 
It  Is  a  stronger  kind.  When  it  'works'  at  all 
It  works  unlimited  by  space  and  time.  That 
is  why  God  has  retained  a  discretionary 
power  of  granting  or  refusing  it;  except  on 
that  condition  prayer  would  destroy  us.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  for  a  headmaster  to  say, 
"Such  and  such  things  you  may  do  accord- 
ing to  the  fixed  rules  of  this  school.  But 
such  and  such  other  things  are  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  left  to  general  rules.  If  you  want 
to  do  them  you  must  come  and  make  a  re- 
quest and  talk  over  the  whole  matter  with 
me  in  my  study.  And  then — we'll  see." 

So — diet's  go  Into  God's  study  for  a  few 
moments  this  morning  and  talk  to  Him  about 
Leadership. 

God,  I've  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  this 
morning  on  Ijehalf  of  this  group  about  Lead- 
ership. Now  we  know  that  somebody  is  talk- 
ing to  you  about  this  every  day — probably 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  every  day. 
We  know  that  you  are  constantly  being  asked 
to  lend  divine  guidance  to  the  leadership 
of  heads  of  state  legislative  bodies,  kings, 
heads  of  great  business  complexes,  and  so 
forth.  And  that's  fine — we  hope  youll  do  it. 
But  we  want  to  talk  to  you  a  minute  this 
morning  in  a  slightly  different  vein.  We 
looked  up  the  definition  of  "lead"  in  the 
dictionary  and  It  said  It  meant  "to  take  or 
conduct  on  the  way;  to  go  before  or  with 
somebody  to  show  the  way;  to  guide  some- 
body m  a  certain  direction."  Now,  it  strikes 
us  that  that  makes  almost  everyone  of  us 
a  leader  of  sorts.  We  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, God,  and  we  hope  you  will  agree, 
that  each  of  us  who  has  any  control  or  in- 
fluence on  the  lives  of  another  Is  a  leader — 
at  least  with  respect  to  that  other  person. 
We   are  overwhelmed   In   this  day  with  the 

Sheer  size  and  complexity  of  life — we  are 
prone  to  despair  and  alienation — more  ready 
to  follow  than  to  lead — more  willing  to  turn 
off  than  to  turn  on.  What  we'd  like  to  ask 
of  you  this  morning  is  to  help  us  gain  a  sense 
that  we  are  Indeed — each  one  of  us — leaders. 
That  we  affect  to  a  very  profound  way  the 
life  of  someone  else — and  that,  especially  in 
these  days,  we  must  all  dedicate  ourselves 
to  exercising  leadership  In  our  lives  In  a 
manner  that  will  preserve  and  protect  the 
way  of  life  that  aUovra  us  to  control  our  own 
destiny  and  Influence  the  destiny  of  others. 
Of  course,  we  want  you  to  guide  and  Inspire 
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our  great  leaders — ^but  our  point  is  that  wi  i 
want  you  to  know  that  we  believe  we  are  al  I 
leaders  and  we  need  your  help  too.  As  u 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  don't  have  your  help , 
we  are  afraid  our  leaders  won't  be  able  t  > 
guide  us. 

So.  God,  please  help  us  to  recognize  out 
role  and  our  responsibility.  Help  us  to  b> 
sensitive  to  the  extent  to  which  the  way  1j  i 
which  we  live  our  lives  affects  and  molds  th  > 
lives  of  others.  Give  us  wisdom,  understand 
Ing,  patience,  .-lourage,  and  perhaps  most  ot 
all,  compassion.  Give  to  us  the  strength  t> 
be  leaders  so  that,  together,  we  may  achlevi 
for  ourselves  and  those  that  we  lead — a  tota^ 
and  a  meaningful  existence. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  come  Inth 
your  study  for  a  moment  this  morning.  WeT  I 
be  needing  to  come  back  soon. 

Amen. 


THE     BUFFAIX)     URBAN     LEAGUE'^  I 
"OPERA-nON     SPORTS     RESCUE, 
SAVE      THE      CHILDREN" 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  U\ 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col 
leagues  a  tremendously  successful  ani . 
forward-looking     program    imder    th(( 
aegis  of  the  Buffalo  Urban  League,  Inc. 

The  project.  "Operation  Sports  Res* 
cue/Save  the  Children"  is  designed  to 
develop  organized  recreational  £w:tiviti( 
for  young  people  in  the  Greater  Buffalo 
area,  with  the  assistance  of  profession; 
athletes.  It  is  also  designed  to  combai 
juvenile   delinquency   and   drug   ab 
through  concrete  social,  educational,  an( 
recreational  programs. 

The  Buffalo  Urban  League's  initiative; 
under  the  guidance  of  its  executive  direc* 
tor,  Mr.  Leroy  R.  Coles,  Jr.,  exemplify 
what  can  happen  when  capable,  dedif 
cated  people  direct  their  talents  towar^ 
helping  people  in  need. 

Each  of  us  in  this  body  have  a  respon 
sibility  to  encourage  those  in  our  com 
mimities,  individuals,  businesses,  and 
foundations,  to  contribute  to  and  coopf 
erate  with  people  like  the  Buffalo  Urbaj  i 
League  who  are  actively  carrying  ou; 
programs  so  vital  to  the  future  of  ou' 
communities  and  our  Nation.  A  synopsi  i 
of  the  Buffalo  Urban  League's  effort! 
follows: 
Operation   Sports  Rcsctte/Save   the  Crii^ 

DBEN  or  THE  BTTFFALO  URBAN  LEAGT7E,  iNC 

1.  project  pttrposes 
Since  youth  and  young  adults  ar^ 
generally  attracted  to  athletics.  th» 
primary  Intent  of  the  project  shaU  be  t  > 
create  an  athletically  involved  mecbanisri 
which  will  provide  its  participants  an  opf>or  > 
tunity  to  engage  In  rewarding  and  enjoyabl » 
use  of  time.  Utilizing  at  the  same  tlm» 
the  assistance  of  professional  athletes  as 
Image  builders  for  the  youth,  the  project 
shall  focus  on  combatmg  drug  abuse  and 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  same  vehicle  will 
also  endeavor  to  provide  educational  oppor 
tunlties  and  generally  aid  in  motivatin] ; 
and  directing  Its  enrollees  into  the  educa 
tlonal  classes.  Thus  demonstrating  to  youth 
and  young  adults  that  there  are  oti>e  ■ 
avenues    to   success   and    that   athletics    1 1 
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but  one  means  to  a  meaningful  end,  while 
an  education  or  skill  remains  the  true  basis 
for  success  in  our  society. 

A  related  purpose  of  the  project  Is  com- 
munity interaction  and  Involvement  through 
sports  and  cultural  activities.  An  attrac- 
tive sports  and  cultural  enrichment  pro- 
gram draws  a  great  number  of  people  to- 
gether, providing  an  advantageous  oppor- 
tunity for  close  community  contact.  Involve- 
ment and  positive  communication. 

A.  Specific  project  objectives 

The  following  Is  a  breakdown  by  service: 

(1)  Compensate  for  the  lack  of  organized 
recreational  activities  for  youth  and  adults 
In  the  Greater  Buffalo  area.wlth  the  assist- 
ance of  professional  athletes.  Serve  2,500. 

(2)  Combat  juvenile  delinquency  and 
drug  abuse  through  concrete  and  relevant 
social,  educational  and  recreational  pro- 
grams. Serve  500. 

(3)  Provide  for  complete  community  par- 
ticipation and  interaction  In  social  services, 
through  an  involved  and  Interesting  athletic 
program  for  youth  and  adults.  Serve  2,500. 

(4)  Direct  certain  service  operations  In  a 
manner  which  will  aid  In  the  expansion  of 
educational  opportunities  for  youth  and 
young  adults.  Service  250. 

(5)  To  assist  youth  In  returning  to  school, 
advancing  education  or  In  obtaining  employ- 
ment when  definite  and  sure  Jobs  are  made 
known  to  the  staff.  Serve  50. 

(6)  To  provide  employment  within  the 
project  for  city  residents.  Serve  22. 

(7)  To  create  a  potential  job  market  for 
individuals  Interested  In  recreation.  Serve  10. 

(8)  To  provide  physical  examinations  and 
information  on  proper  health  and  hvglenlc 
habits.  Serve  2.500. 

(9)  To  provide  cultural  enrichment  activi- 
ties for  its  participants.  Serve  2,500. 

2.     PHOJBCT     COMPOSmON-TAROET     POPUUiTION 
CHARACTERISTICS    (BENEFICIAEIES) 

The  target  area  wUl  be  landscaped  Into 
five  (5)  districts,  reflective  of  the  geographi- 
cal boundaries  of  the  Department  of  Parks  as 
follows : 

Dlotrlct  Xo.  1  Ellicott.  serve  500. 
District  No.  2  Grover  Cleveland,  serve  500 
District  No.  3  Humboldt  area,  serve  500 
District  No.  4  The  Front  area,  serve  500. 
District  No.  5  Cazenovia  &  South  Park  area 
serve  500. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  project  target  pop- 
ulation wlU  comprise  2,500  students.  Both 
youth  and  young  adults  of  the  Greater  Buf- 
falo area. 

Specific  eliglbUlty  criteria  has  not  been 
Identified.  However,  with  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  other  established  agencies 
(YMCA's,  Boys  Clubs,  recreation  centers  etc  ) 
The  project  shall  coordinate  a  clty-wlde 
sports  league. 

For  purposes  of  organization  and  control 
the  target  population  will  be  organized  In 
the  following  manner: 

A.  Peer  Group  Formation 

The  participants  enrolled  In  the  projects 
from  each  district  (1-5)  shall  be  divided  Into 
peer  groups  within  their  respective  areas  as 
follows : 

Peer  Group  No.  1  ages  9-12. 

Peer  Group  No.  2  ages  13-15. 

Peer  Group  No.  3  ages  16-19. 

Peer  Group  No.  4  ages  20  and  over. 

ThU  method  of  categorizing  the  tareet 
population  shall  be  Incorporated  within  each 
dlfSct'  ^*'  ^*"  ^''"''  divisions  m  each 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  project  will  draw 
at  least  six  (6)  different  groups  from  each 
peer  group  category,  with  a  total  of  15  mem- 
bers in  each  group,  forming  basketball  teams 
that  WUl  participate  In  the  league.  However 
It  Is  not  mandatory  that  you  play  basketbaU 
to  be  a  member  of  the  project. 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  in  Mound 
Bayou,  Miss.,  the  Ration's  only  black 
community-controlled  hospital  nearly  fell 
victim  to  the  "fiscal  surgeons"  of  HEW. 
Motivated  partly  bj  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's determine  tion  to  end  the  fed- 
erally funded  antipcverty  program,  and 
partly  by  Mr.  Nixoi's  desire  to  please 
Senate  conservatives  who  may  decide  his 
political  future,  the  <  Jovernment  decided 
to  discontinue  Feder  J  funding  of  Mound 
Bayou. 

Vigorous  lobbying  yy  Members  of  Con- 
gress,   particularly    the    Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  conviiced  HEW  to  back 
down  and  fund  Momd  Bayou  for  an- 
other year.  The  fol  owing  article  from 
the  Jime  20  Washington  Post  describes 
the  situation  in  Miiund  Bayou  before 
additional  funding  w  as  secured,  and  de- 
picts the  difficulty  cf  preserving,  much 
less  encouraging,  a  n:  odicum  of  black  in- 
dependence   and    in  tiative    under   the 
Nixon  administratioi .  I  insert  it  into  the 
Record  for  the  infoi  mation  and  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues 
[From  the  Washlngtoi  Post,  June  20,  1974) 
Slow  Death  for  a  Hospital 
(By  Theod<re  Cross) 
We  knew  about  Moun  d  Bayou  before  we  got 
there.  It  is  not  a  typloU  one  stoplight  Mis- 
sissippi town  that  you  read  about  in  Faulk- 
ner novels.  It  is  all  black.  The  town  officers, 
the  school  board,  the  sheriff,  everybody.  It 
has  been  that  way  sine  e  after  the  ClvU  War 
when  It  was  founded  by  the  emancipated 
slaves  of  the  brother  «f  Jefferson  Davis    Of 
course,  in  the  1880s,  th  e  white  folks  In  Mis- 
sissippi had  something  ( ise  In  mind,  but  their 
raetorlc  was  that  black  people  "should  be 
encouraged  to  form  th;lr  own  communities 
where  they  would  be  fr  se  to  develop  splrltu- 
aUy  and  economically."  Dnce  a  fairly  prosper- 
ous  town  with  a  good  cotton  crop  and  its 
own  bank.  Mound  Baydu  today,  like  most  of 
the  Delta,  is  on  the  economic  skids.  It  is  in 
BoUvar  County,  govern  nent-certlfled  as  the 
nation's  poorest. 

But  the  community  1 5  famous  for  its  uni- 
que hospital— the  onl;  black  community- 
controlled  hospital  In  A  nerlca. 

Mississippi  has  always  been  uncomfort- 
able with  blacks  acting  m  a  self-respecting 
self-sufficient  way.  Gov,  William  "Wild  BUI" 
Waller  vetoed  last  year's  hospital  funding 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
When  Washington  ovarode  his  veto,  the 
state  tried  to  lift  the  hospital's  Ucense.  They 
didn't  like  aU  those  dodtors  from  Tufts  and 
Meharry  Medical  Colleg(  s  messing  around  in 
their  stete.  But  the  blac  k  community  fought 
back  and  won  the  right  to  their  Ucense  In  a 
federal  court. 

But  a  year  ago,  as  we  drove  south  Mound 
Bayou,  and  the  hospital  were  still  in  serious 
trouble.  The  White  Houi  e  had  just  sent  tele- 
grams to  all  the  black  Jiommunlty  self-help 
organizations  around  tim  country.  The  mes- 
sage was  clipped,  ley.  ahd  dispatched  with- 
out warrUng:  All  federal  support  money 
would  come  to  an  end    )n  Jvme  30,  1973 

ThU  decision  In  Was!  ilngton  was  aU  part 
of  a  bolder  scheme.  Bj  flat,  the  executive 
branch  was  abolishing  ;he  federal  antlpov- 
erty  program.  Constitutional  lawyers  were 
dumbfounded.  How  coild  that  be  when  a 
parUament  of  the  peop  e  had  created  It  In 
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So  this  time  It's  really  serious  for  Mound 
Bayou.  There's  nobody  In  the  executive 
branch  to  curb  HEWs  knife.  Only  a  man 
named  Nixon.  Don't  forget,  on  the  same  Is- 
sue his  office  once  overrode  the  governor  of 
Mississippi.  But  Mr.  Nixon  Is  no  longer  act- 
ing like  a  President.  With  an  impeachment 
vote  possible,  the  President  needs  Mlasls- 
Blppl's  Senators — John  Stennls  and  James 
Eastland.  They  have  him  in  their  pocket. 
And  they  don't  want  the  hospital. 

People  who  are  working  to  save  the  Mound 
Bayou  Hospital  make  this  argument: 
"Should  Eastland  give  the  poultry  farmers 
of  Mississippi  $10  million  In  federal  money 
m  one  year  as  compensation  for  having  to 
kill  off  a  bunch  of  contaminated  chickens, 
when  this  happens  to  be  enough  money  to 
run  Mound  Bayou  Hospital  for  10  years?" 
They  have  put  the  message  on  national  tele- 
Vision:  "Which  comes  first — chickens  or 
people?" 

The  argument  Is  technically  specious,  and 
the  people  fighting  to  save  the  hospital  know 
it.  But  they  also  know  that  when  the  angels 
are  on  your  side,  there's  more  gunpowder  In 
one  well-honed  phrase  than  In  a  thou- 
sand pistol-packing  Black  Panthers.  I  guess 
they  remember  too  how  Churchill  got  control 
of  world  opinion  when  Britain  was  threat- 
ened with  getting  her  neck  wrung  like  a 
chicken.  He  just  went  on  the  radio  and  said : 
"Some  neck  .  . .  some  chicken." 

Now  the  Black  Congressional  Caucus  Is  on 
the  job.  After  what  happened  to  Sen.  J.  W. 
Fulbrlght  in  the  Arkansas  primary,  even 
Stennls  and  Eastland  are  taking  political 
soundings  in  Mississippi.  If  the  poor  people 
in  Bolivar  County  keep  their  hospital,  it  will 
be  because  black  people  in  Mississippi  have 
entered  the  world  of  politics. 


THE  HONORABLE  LEWIS  DESCHLER 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLORWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1974 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  special  trib- 
ute to  the  Honorable  Lewis  Deschler 
who  is  retiring  as  Parliamentarian  of 
the  House.  He  has  served  in  this  most 
demanding  position  since  1928  with 
honor  and  distinction.  Pew  men  in  his- 
tory have  exercised  greater  responsibili- 
ties in  the  House.  They  have  involved 
advising  the  Speaker,  the  majority  lead- 
er, the  minority  leader,  as  well  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  committee  staff 
personnel  on  important  parliamentary 
procedures.  His  guidance  has  been  uni- 
versally hailed.  His  advice  and  counsel  on 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  has  been  sought 
many  times  over  and  we  are  all  grateful 
for  his  cooperation  and  expertise.  He  has 
played  a  historic  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  House  rules  and  has  contributed 
as  much  as  any  person  to  the  orderly 
functioning  of  the  House. 

Lew  Deschler  is  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  and  I  am  pleased  to 
call  him  my  friend.  During  my  years  in 
the  House,  I  have  come  not  only  to  re- 
spect the  man  immensely,  but  to  rely 
unquestionably  on  his  judgment  as  well. 
He  has  always  been  kind,  considerate, 
and  helpful. 

It  is  an  honor  to  join  in  this  tribute 
to  Mr.  Deschler  and  I  want  to  extend 
to  him  my  very  best  wishes  for  abim- 
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dant  good  health,  good  fortime.  and 
much  happiness  in  the  years  ahead.  I 
am  delighted  that  he  will  continue  his 
life  of  service  to  the  House  as  senior 
advisor  in  the  Office  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. 


OCCIDENTAL  SIGNS  CONTRACTTS 
WITH  SOVIETS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Americans  may  be  wondering  why  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Corp.  President  Ar- 
mand  Hammer  is  such  a  strong  advocate 
of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  One 
reason  apparently  Is  the  financial  benefit 
he  expects  to  receive  from  expanded 
American-Soviet  trade. 

According  to  the  June  29,  1974,  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  Occidental  and  three 
Soviet  organizations  have  signed  a  series 
of  20-year  contracts  for  the  sale  of  chem- 
icals which  Hammer  values  at  $20  billion. 
U.S.  diplomats  say  that  this  is  the  largest 
Soviet- American  trade  deal  in  history. 

Occidental  also  signed  contracts  to  de- 
sign, equip  and  supervise  the  construc- 
tion of  two  port  facilities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  handle  the  chemicals.  Hammer 
estimates  that  these  construction  agree- 
ments are  worth  another  $100  million. 

The  American  taxpayer  will  help  pay 
for  whatever  financial  benefits  Hammer 
reaps  from  these  transactions.  The  port 
construction  and  the  ammonia  factories 
involved  in  the  chemical  sale  will,  in  large 
part,  be  financed  by  a  $180  million  low- 
Interest  loan  provided  by  the  American 
taxpayer  subsidized  Export-Import 
Bank. 

The  interest  on  the  loan  will  be  6 
percent — about  half  the  prime  commer- 
cial lending  rate  In  the  United  States. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  articles 
from  the  Plain  Dealer: 
[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  June  29. 

1974) 
Giant  United  States-Sovie-  Deal  Closed 
Moscow. — The  Soviet  Union  has  signed  a 
series  of  20-year  contracts  with  the  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Corp.  of  California  for  the 
swap  of  chemicals — a  transaction  that  at  cur- 
rent market  prices  is  said  to  value  about  $20 
billion. 

The  arrangement,  according  to  US.  diplo- 
mats, is  the  biggest  Soviet-American  trade 
deal  in  history,  but  it  is  essentially  on  a 
barter  basis  and  does  not  actually  Involve  any 
large  exchange  of  money.  The  $20-bllllon  es- 
timate is  the  total  of  what  all  the  chemicals 
to  be  swapped  over  the  next  two  decades 
would  be  worth  if  they  were  sold  today. 

On  an  annual  basis,  the  deal  represents  be- 
tween a  third  and  a  half  of  the  present 
figures  for  Soviet- American  trade — a  welcome 
statistic  to  those  In  both  superpower  capi- 
tals who  regard  increased  trade  as  a  corner- 
stone to  detente. 

Yesterday's  signing  had  no  direct  connec- 
tion to  the  current  round  of  summit  talks 
between  President  Nixon  and  Soviet  Com- 
munist party  General  Secretary  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev.  Dr.  Armand  Hammer,  Occidental's 
chief  executive  officer,  told  reporters,  how- 
ever, that  both  President  Nixon  and  Brezhnev 
had  personally  encouraged  the  deal  along. 
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Hammer  first  announced  the  agreement  1 1 
principle  for  the  chemical  swap  with  the  Sc  - 
viets  in  April  1973,  but  the  first  contracts-  - 
for  the  construction  of  fotir  huge  ammonit 
plants — were  not  signed  until  last  week.  Th » 
end  purpose  of  the  deal,  from  the  Soviet 
standpoint,  is  to  Increase  its  production  cf 
chemical  fertilizers  which  are  needed  to  im- 
prove production  on  the  country's  undei  • 
productive  farms. 

In  addition  to  the  chemical  contracts 
signed  yesterday,  the  Soviet  signed  two  othe  r 
contracts  with  Occidental  Petroleum  that  di  ► 
Involve  a  direct  exchange  of  money. 

These  contracts,  worth  approximately 
8100  million,  sure  for  the  construction  cf  por ; 
facilities  at  cities  on  the  Baltic  and  Blacl: 
seas.  The  ports  at  Vent^ils  and  Odessa  will 
receive  superphosphorlc  acid  Imported  from 
the  United  States  and  will  export  ammonia , 
urea  and  potash. 

The  port  construction  and  the  four  am' 
monia  factories  (to  be  built  under  the  super' 
vision  of  the  Chemical  Construction  Corp,, 
CHEMICO)  a  division  of  the  General  TlKi 
and  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  wlU  be  financed  by 
the  Soviets  largely  from  a  $360-mlUlon  credl' ; 
authorized  last  month  by  the  Amerlcai 
Export- Import  Bank,  half  of  it  provided  b] 
private  U.S.  banks. 

Hammer  said  yesterday  that  President  1 
Nixon  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Elx-Im  Banl 
pH3lntlng  out  that  the  credits  to  be  used  it 
support  of  the  chemical  swap  were  in  thd 
national  interest.  Brezhnev's  part  in  securinf 
the  deal,  according  to  Hammer,  was  his  per' 
sonal  support  for  it  expresed  In  two  pri- 
vate meetings. 

Despite  its  immense  proportions,  the  ar- 
rangements  as  disclosed  yesterday,  were  noi , 
as  ambitious  as  envisioned  by  Hammer  1^ 
months  ago.  Then,  the  deal  caUed  for  th4 
construction  of  an  expensive  pipeline  to  carr: 
superphosphorlc  acid  from  the  ports  to  loca- 
tions inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yesterday  Hammer  said  the  pipeline  hai 
been  "postponed"  and  the  chemical  would  b< 
transported  in  railroad  cars,  raising  the  pos- 
sibility that  not  much  will  be  involved. 

Occidental  Petroleum  has  reportedly  beet 
In  some  financial  difficulty  recently  and  ther0 
was  some  question  whether  Hammer  would 
be  able  to  raise  enough  money  to  go  ahead 
with  his  part  of  the  bargain.  VS.  sources  said 
the  postponement  of  the  pipeline  was  ai 
indication  that  he  raised  much,  but  noi 
all.  of  the  cash  be  wanted. 

Although  connected  with  the  overaU  chem- 
ical trade,  CHEMICO  contracts  for  the  con 
structlon  of  the  ammonia  plants,  which  a1 
$200  mllUon  are  the  biggest  single  doUai 
orders  ever  given  by  the  Soviets  to  an  Amert 
can  company,  will  not  be  dependent  on  the 
future  prospects  of  Hammer's  firm. 


GOING  TO  WAR  WITHOUT  AN  ARMY 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker 
President  Nixon  has  promised  us  a  gen 
eration  of  peace  and  praise  God,  for  once 
in  6  years  he  may  be  right.  That  is,  if  we 
understand  by  peace  a  period  without  a 
worldwide  military  confrontation  be- 
tween the  massive  ideological  kingdoms 
of  East  and  West.  But  the  conflict  and 
struggle  for  preeminence  between  men  aa 
nations  will  certainly  not  come  to  a 
screeching  halt  with  the  "lion  and  the 
lamb  lying  down  together." 

The  cessation  of  missile  rattling  be 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
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Union  has  come  about  not  just  by  the 
diplomatic  miracles  of  Kissinger  and 
Nixon,  though  they  clearly  deserve  credit 
for  crystalizing  a  detente  whose  time  had 
come.  Rather  both  great  powers  are  find- 
ing it  too  costly  to  continue  a  military 
competition  in  Southeast  Asia  while 
Japan  and  West  Germany  comer  the 
markets  for  consumer  goods  and  services 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  battleground  of  the  future  Is  the 
world  marketplace,  and  the  new  arsenal 
of  weaponry  has  more  to  do  with  the 
value  of  one's  currency,  national  produc- 
tivity of  consumer  goods,  and  the  avail- 
abihty  of  natural  resources  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  present  battles  of  national  secu- 
rity are  taking  place  in  the  speculative 
money  markets  of  Switzerland,  the 
Intemaitonal  Monetary  Fund's  Commit- 
tee of  Twenty,  the  World  Bank,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association, 
and,  in  the  coming  year,  will  move  to  the 
General  Agreements  on  Trade  and 
Tariffs. 

It  is  a  new  world,  a  new  battlefield,  a 
few  of  us  in  Government,  whether  Con- 
gress or  the  executive  branch,  have 
fully  adjusted  to  it  or  even  begun  to 
understand.  Just  as  alarming,  the  pro- 
fessional economists  who  advise  both 
seem  to  have  no  strategy  for  the  future. 
The  old  models,  whether  economic  or 
military,  fall  us.  When  the  President 
circles  the  global  making  traditional 
military  and  economic  concessions  en 
masse  to  assure  a  peace  already  achieved, 
we  only  contribute  to  weaknesses  in  our 
own  already  shaky  economic  situation  at 
home. 

But  for  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties, 
the  possible  shift  from  military  to 
economic  conflict  must  be  welcomed 
as  the  dawn  of  an  exciting  new  era. 

We  are  still  at  war,  but  it  is  a  war 
calling  for  creativity  and  productivity 
rather  than  the  mechanisms  of  death 
and  destruction.  The  consequences  of 
defeat  and  failure  are  just  as  dire,  but 
the  common  thread  of  destiny  Is  more 
obvious  in  economic  conflict.  Technology 
cannot  survive  without  mineral  re- 
sources, and  producers  need  consimiers. 
Indeed,  we  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  our  interdependency  and  our 
mutual  vulnerability.  The  threat  of 
worldwide  recession  is  no  longer  remote, 
as  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Joseph  R. 
Slevin  attests: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  30,  1974] 

Threat  of  Worldwtoe  Recession  Grows 
(By  Joseph  R.  Slevin) 

The  threat  ol  a  worldwide  recession  Is  caus- 
ing mounting  concern  among  economic  fore- 
casters. 

It's. only  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  but  It 
looms  larger  than  It  did  a  month  or  two  ago. 

A  sampling  of  government  and  private  fore- 
casters discloses  that  few  are  willing  to  pre- 
diet  that  a  worldwide  slump  actually  will 
occur.  Many  are  qulclc  to  warn,  however,  that 
It  Is  a  very  real  possibility  that  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

The  experts  see  two  main  weaknesses  In 
the  International  economic  scene. 

One  Is  the  serious  Impact  that  the  steep 
Arab  oil  prices  may  have  on  the  capacity 
of  oil  consumers  to  buy  other  goods. 

The  second  is  the  restrictive  effect  of  the 
Increasingly  rigorous  antl-lnflatlon  programs 
that  industrial  nations  are  pursuing. 
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Federal  Reserve  Boird  Chairman  Arthur 
Burns  and  his  West  Oerman  opposite  num- 
ber. Bundesbank  President  Karl  Klasen,  three 
weeks  ago  joined  at  tHe  International  Mone- 
tary Conference  In  flatly  declaring  there  will 
be  no  world  recession.  | 

While  the  central  I  bankers  clearly  were 
anxious  to  bolster  puljlic  confidence  and  un- 
doubtedly would  taki  the  same  upper  ap- 
proach today,  the  ecinomlcs  of  the  major 
countries  have  a  weaMer  look  than  they  did. 

"Check  them  out,"  i  top  federal  forecaster 
urges.  "There  isn't  obe  Important  country 
that's  expanding  raplflly,  not  one." 

The  government  expert  stresses  that  most 
countries  seem  to  be  chalking  up  Impressive 
gains  because  their  nominal  output  volimie 
Is  being  swollen  by  |lnflatlonary  price  In- 
creases. Real  production,  however.  Is  chang- 
ing little,  with  small  increases  or  small  de- 
clines being  typical.   ' 
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Bums  Issued  his  "no  r*;esslon"  forecast.  Con- 
sumers are  behaving  like  reluctant  spenders 
and  businessmen  are  Showing  signs  of  pxill- 
Ing  In  their  horns,  too.] 

French  President  Vajlery  Glscard  d'Estalng 
has  announced  new  fivisterlty  measures  to 
curb  Inflationary  spejidlng  and  the  Bank 
of  France  recently  hoisted  Its  discount  rate 
to  a  record  13  per  cent.] 
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Three  internationtl  agencies  structure 
the  new  battlegrouiid  into  models  the 
United  Nations  may  never  achieve — the 
International  Monetiary  Fimd,  the  Gen- 
eral Agreements  onl  Trade  and  Tariffs, 
and  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation. Essentially  the  same  people  are 
involved  in  all  of  these  financial  and 
trade  structures,  aid  one's  participa- 
tion or  nonparticipaiion  in  one  will  have 
definite  consequence^  in  the  others. 

Ttie  IMF  Commi4t«e  of  Twenty  has 
nine  votes  from  tie  lesser  developed 
coimtrles.  This  is  a  bloc  of  nations  now 
threatened  with  bankruptcy  due  to  the 
escalation  of  oil  prifces.  The  LDC's  also 
contain  the  larE'?st|  store  of  untapped 
natural  resources  ani  potential  consumer 
markets  of  the  futui  e.  Monetary  reform 
is  a  political  and  eco;  lomic  process  which 
the  United  States  c^n  no  longer  domi- 
nate. Decisions  are  carefully  negotiated 
and  the  LDC's  voting  as  a  bloc  have  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  the  value  of  our  dol- 
lars, j 

The  same  is  true  {for  the  preferences 
which  we  enjoy  with 'g ATT,  the  General 
Agreements  on  Trada  and  Tariffs,  The  oil 
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embargo  and  price  escalation  are  just  the 
beginning  in  the  baitle  for  natural  re- 
sources. Bauxite,  tiri  copper,  zinc,  and 
even  coffee  can  soon  be  expected  to  enter 
the  price  war  with  thfe  industrial  nations. 
Continuing  our  presefit  level  of  prosper- 
ity, yet  sharing  oppdrtunities  for  devel- 
opment through  fair  trade,  is  as  serious 
a  challenge  to  our  National  security  as 
Soviet  missiles.  J 

IDA,  the  Intemaiional  Development 
Association,  serves  the  development 
needs  of  nations  wltl^  per  capita  incomes 
of  $375  a  year  and  less.  It  is  a  basic  hu- 
manitarian program  which  had  its  birth 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Formerly  the  United 
States  contributed  40  percent  of  the 
funding  for  IDA.  T|iat  percentage  has 
now  been  reduced 
Japan,  Germany,  a 

ized  nations  perceiv.^ , 

program  in  terms  of  jtheir  own  economic 
interest. 

The  United  State 

billion  market  for  ,_.   „ „  ...^„^ 

countries  as  development  proceeds  and 
markets  grow.  This  developing  world  also 
provides  60  percent  of  our  import  re- 
quirements for  eight  essential  industrial 
raw  materials. 

U.S.  participation  in  IDA  is  the  foun- 
dation of  this  Nationfs  economic  defense 
system.  It  is  the  armk^  of  economic  war- 
fare, for  it  is  here  ffliat  the  basic  style 
of  friendly  competition  or  hostile  con- 
flict will  be  determined.  For  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  economic  warfare  of 
our  time  with  no  in^lvement  in  IDA  is 
like  going  to  war  wi 

Secretary  of  the 
be  embarking  on 
shortly.  In  that  tour 

of  our  future  financ _.  

be  a  tragedy  of  unimaginable  propor- 
tions for  him  to  leave  without  congres- 
sional authorization  of  the  fourth  IDA 
replenishment.  I 

The  $375  million  der  year  In  four  in- 
stallments is  a  small  investment  in  the 
possibility  of  peaceful  economic  prog- 
ress. The  Senate  hai  already  approved 
IDA  fimding  by  a  vole  of  55  to  27.  Now 
the  House  must  act.  Not  to  do  so  would 
be  to  bury  our  head$  in  the  sands  of  a 
blind  isolationism — one  which  would 
surely  lead  to  consequences  as  perilous 
as  our  refusal  to  j(»in  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  future  Is  in  oui  hands. 


lOut  an  army. 

sasury  Simon  will 

tour   of   nations 

le  wiU  set  the  tone 

.1  affairs.  It  would 


LIVESTOCK  LO/N  GIVEAWAY 


HON.  PETER 


OP    NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 
Monday. 


July 


A.  PEYSER 


YORK 

H^RESENTATIVES 
1,  1974 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  I  Speaker,  it  Is  grati- 
fying to  see  the  grow&ng  public  reaction 
against  the  emergency  livestock  losm  bill, 
an  especially  ill-consiflered  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  has  recently  been  reported 
out  by  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. The  bill,  which  would  grant  a  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  on  new  loans  to  cattle 
growers,  has  aroused  the  opposition  of 
many  consumers,  nev  spapers,  public  in- 
terest groups,  and  even  cattle  feeders 
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organizations  who  see  the  uniquely  in- 
effectual and  potentially  damaging  con- 
sequences of  enactment.  The  bill  will  not 
only  interrupt  the  working  of  the  free 
market  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
consumer,  but  will  fail  to  improve  the 
market  situation  for  cattlemen.  The  bill 
will  allow  already  heavily  indebted  cat- 
tlemen to  plimge  further  in  debt  while 
encouraging  middlemen  to  maintain  beef 
prices  to  the  consumer  at  near  record 
highs. 

The  bill  fails  to  address  the  real  prob- 
lem— that  American  consumers  are  un- 
willing to  buy  beef  at  current  prices.  The 
special  loan  guarantee  will  serve  only  to 
further  confuse  an  already  topsy-turvy 
market.  It  can  only  result  in  higher 
prices  to  the  consumer,  more  stockpiling 
of  beef,  and  greater  losses  to  producers. 

Although  feeders  are  currently  report- 
ing losses  of  $75  to  $150  on  each  head 
of  cattle  they  sell,  lower  prices  have  not 
been  passed  on  to  consumers.  In  fact,  the 
Agriculture  Department  has  reported 
that  the  farm-to-retail  price  spread  for 
beef  averaged  26  percent  above  the 
year's  earlier  levels  during  the  6  months 
ended  last  March.  Middlemen,  retailers 
and  packers,  say  they  were  badly  hurt 
by  the  price  controls  period  last  year  and 
point  to  this  and  higher  costs  in  energy, 
labor  and  transportation  to  justify  the 
continued  high  consumer  prices. 

Clearly,  the  loan  approach  will  not 
lead  to  market  adjustments.  With  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  the  form  of  the 
guaranteed  loans,  middlemen  will  con- 
tinue to  capitalize  on  the  producers' 
plight  and.  consumers  will  continue  to 
pay  higher  prices.  With  further  increased 
stockpiling,  the  spiral  continues.  Pre- 
sumably, the  Government  will  be  asked 
to  come  to  the  rescue  again  next  year 
with  another  emergency  loan  bill.  Until 
the  market  adjusts,  fewer — not  more — 
loans  are  called  for. 

Without  Government  intervention, 
middlemen  will  be  forced  to  recognize 
that  profit  margins  must  be  reduced  to 
stimulate  consumptions.  And  only  in- 
creased consumption  can  provide  a  real 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Happily,  cattlemen  are  also  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  this  bill  will  in- 
evitably only  further  worsen  their  lot. 
Last  Friday,  for  example,  the  Idaho 
Cattle  Feeders  Association  released  the 
results  of  a  telephone  poll  of  the  officers, 
directors,  and  a  number  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  association  which  found 
unanimous  opposition  to  the  bill,  includ- 
ing a  "number  of  emphatic  negative  re- 
plies." The  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association  re- 
ported similar  results  in  a  poll  of  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  that  group. 

An  editorial  in  last  Sunday's  New  York 
Times  calls  the  bill  an  appalling  prece- 
dent. Because  the  editorial  further  chal- 
lenges some  of  the  faulty  logic  and  ques- 
tionable motive  behind  the  bill,  I  wish 
to  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  26, 
1974] 

HOOFBEATS    ON    CaPTTOL    HILL 

Our  heartfelt  sympathies  go  to  the  nation's 
livestock  feeders  and  ranchers,  who  have  lost 
more  than  $1  bUUon  since  beef  and  Taog  prices 
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broke  last  faU.  Our  regrets  do  not  extend  to 
having  the  taxpayers  bail  the  boys  out  of 
their  financial  difficulties,  however,  even 
though  they  are  understandably  arguing  that 
because  the  government  helped  get  them  In 
this  fix  it  has  an  obligation  to  get  them  out. 

The  simple  answer  to  the  above  is  that  the 
government  didn't  force  anyone  to  do  any- 
thing against  his  will,  but  simply  caused  gen- 
eral confusion  In  the  Industry  last  year  by 
freezing  beef  prices.  Whenever  the  govern- 
ment suspends  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
In  an  Industry,  the  Industry  has  to  make 
economic  judgments  without  benefit  of  a 
price  signal.  Operating  In  the  blind,  and  as- 
suming the  public  would  continue  to  Increase 
Its  consumption  of  meat  even  at  sharply 
higher  prices,  the  livestock  feeders  bid  the 
prices  of  feeder  cattle  and  hogs  Into  the 
stratosphere.  They  were  wrong. 

They  now  want  the  government  to  ball 
them  out  with  loan  guarantees,  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  whipped  up  an  emergency  program  to 
that  effect.  There  are  at  least  two  good  rea- 
sons why  such  a  program  should  not  be  en- 
acted. One  Is  that  credit  guarantees  further 
cloud  the  signals  of  the  market,  on  the  mar- 
gin encouraging  Investment  in  feedlot  op- 
erations when  at  the  moment  there  is  ob- 
viously oversupply.  Secondly,  It  would  be  a 
dangerously  bad  precedent.  Every  sector  of 
the  economy  can  now  put  together  a  case 
that  It  has  been  harmed  by  government  In- 
terference In  the  marketplace,  and  we  would 
be  the  first  to  agree.  But  can  the  government 
guarantee  everyone's  credit? 

The  other  hot  idea  the  livestock  people 
have  been  pushing  Is  to  relmpose  quotas  on 
meat  Imports.  "There  Is  simply  no  Justifica- 
tion for  permitting  unlimited  meat  imports 
into  our  nation  today,"  says  Iowa's  Sen. 
Richard  Clark  In  urging  same.  Without  real- 
izing how  foolish  It  sounds,  the  Senator  also 
says. "the  administration  can  do  more  to  en- 
courage beef  exports.  Specifically,  this  coun- 
try can  accelerate  negotiations  with  Canada 
that  will  lead  to  a  lifting  of  the  Canadian  ban 
on  beef  Imports."  In  other  words,  all  those 
foreigners  should  stop  sending  us  beef  and 
we  have  to  talk  them  into  buying  ours. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  U.S.  trading  partners 
have  been  restricting  meat  imports,  giving 
one  excuse  or  another.  The  real  reason  is 
that  just  as  there  are  now  hoofbeats  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  livestock  Interests  the  world  over 
have  been  stampeding  their  respective  gov- 
ernments into  protectionist,  beggar-thy- 
nelghbor  policies.  The  price  slump,  after  all, 
has  been  world-wide. 

How  nice  It  would  be  If  the  United  States 
were  in  a  position  to  express  outrage  at  these 
practices.  But  the  United  States  itself  Is  the 
culprit.  We're  the  main  consumers  of  beef 
In  the  world;  the  world  price  rises  and  falls 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  supply  and  demand 
here.  During  the  last  big  price  slump  In  live- 
stock. Congress  passed  the  Meat  Import 
Quota  Act  of  1964.  signaling  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers abroad  that  there  was  only  limited 
access  to  the  biggest  market. 

When  supplies  tightened  and  quotas  were 
lifted  In  June,  1972,  the  UJ3.  government 
thereby  Invited  producers  abroad  to  gear  up 
again  for  this  market.  The  price  freeze  last 
year  not  only  confused  the  domestic  Indus- 
try. It  confounded  the  foreign  producers.  How 
can  we  now  blame  them  for  wanting  relief 
from  the  selfish  and  absurd  stop-and-go  poU- 
cles  of  the  U.S.  government? 

Enough  is  enough.  The  domestic  livestock 
people,  who  are  big  boys,  should  recognize 
that  government  "assistance"  Is  an  Illusion, 
that  the  inevitable  effect  of  loan  guarantees 
or  Import  quotas  Is  simply  a  deepening  of 
the  curves  in  the  beef  cycle.  With  no  gov- 
ernment Interference  at  aU.  there  would  still 
be  ups  and  downs  In  the  industry.  But  It 
would  take  one  of  nature's  worst  catastro- 
phes to  trigger  a  boom  and  bust  cycle  of  the 
kind  of  government  fashioned  these  past  few 
years. 
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Instead  of  caving  In  to  the  livestock  lobbj 
and  starting  the  cycle  again,  the  government 
should  emphatically  renounce  these  assist 
ance  schemes.  If  it  does  so  with  enough  con 
vlctlon.  It  might  be  In  a  position  to  persuade 
our   wary   trade   partners   that   we  can  be 
trusted.  They'd  then  have  a  better  chance 
of  resisting  the  pleas  of  their  livestock  In- 
terests and  the  nontariff  barriers  to  trade 
can  be  negotiated  away.  Whether  the  cow 
boys  believe  it  or  not.  the  quickest  viray  tc 
get  their  Industry  back  to  health  is  to  get 
themselves  and   their  horses  back  on  the 
range,  or  at  least  out  of  Washington.  D.c. 

[Prom  New  York  Sunday  News. 
June  30,  1974] 

Another  Pass  at  the  Trough 

Acting  with  Indecent  haste  and  absolute 
contempt  for  consumers.  Congress  Is  pre- 
paring a  m\iltlbUllon-dollar  bonanza  for 
livestock  producers,  poultrymen  and  the 
banks  that  finance  them. 

A  bill  that  would  provide  our  pampered 
cattlemen  with  an  estimated  $3  billion  in 
federal  loan  guarantees  already  has 
whooshed  through  the  Senate. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
okayed  a  $2  blUlon  version  of  this  welfare 
plan,  expanding  It  to  Include  raisers  of 
everything  that  bawls,  bleats,  moos,  squeals 
and  cackles. 

Reps.  Peter  Peyser  (R-N.Y.)  and  George 
Brown  Jr.  (D-Callf.),  were  the  sole  memisera 
of  the  panel  to  stand  up  for  consumers  In 
the  face  of  the  farm-lobby  steamroller. 

Peyser  will  lead  the  floor  fight  against  this 
outrageous  grab,  which  is  all  the  more  gall- 
ing because  the  noble  herdsmen  now  sobbing 
for  a  government  baU-out  are  the  same  peo- 
ple who  made  money  hand  over  flst  when 
meat  prices  soared  out  of  sight  last  year 

Then,  they  told  the  buying  public  to 
trust  In  the  free  market  to  make  things 
right.  Now  they  want  the  game  rigged  again 
to  their  advantage. 

With  practiced  skill,  the  managers  of  this 
monstrosity  are  Jockeying  It  swiftly  before 
the  House  to  give  Rep.  Peyser,  his  allies  and 
the  people  generally  the  least  possible  time 
to  mount  an  effective  opposUion. 

The  consumers'  hope  rests  uith  urban-area 
lawmakers,  who  have  the  votes  to  kill  the 
grab,  provided  they  stand  together.  If  they 
fall  to  do  so,  the  voters  who  put  them  in 
Washington  would  be  eminently  justified  In 
conducting  a  wholesale  purge  come  Novem- 
ber. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times, 

June  28,  1974] 

Catti.em£n's  Beef 

Through  all  the  months  of  skyrocketing 
beef  prices,  the  free  market  had  no  stancher 
defenders  than  the  nation's  cattlemen.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  took  on  the  status 
of  Holy  Writ  In  their  argument  against  any 
Oovernmental  Interference  with  the  right  of 
the  cow  to  jump  over  the  moon  when  It  came 
to  prices. 

Now  that  the  cost  of  steaks  and  other  cuts 
are  movmg  down,  these  same  cattlemen  want 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  repealed  In 
favor  of  Import  quotas,  Government-guaran- 
teed emergency  loans  and  other  forms  of  pro- 
tectionism aimed  at  keeping  prices  high. 

Unfortimately,  the  drop  In  the  wholesale 
price  of  steers  at  the  feedlot  from  46  to  36 
cents  a  pound  over  the  last  year  has  bene- 
fited the  consumer  but  little.  Supermarket 
prices  have  declined  much  less  than  whole- 
scUe  prices  as  a  result  of  rising  middlemen's 
costs  and  profits.  After  a  further  rise,  they 
are  barely  back  to  the  level  that  set  off  last 
year's  housewives'  strike. 

But  the  ranchers  and  feedlot  operators, 
who  profited  exorbitantly  from  high  prices 
last  year — and,  gambling  on  still  higher 
prices,  raised  production  further — undoubt- 
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edly  are  In  trouble  now.  Feed  and  other  costs 
of  production  are  up,  while  high-priced  beef 
continues  to  meet  the  consumer  resistance  It 
deserves.  Wholesale  prices  are  down  to  the 
point  where  losses  of  $100  or  more  on  each 
animal  sold  for  slaughter  are  being  taken  by 
feedlot  operators,  as  well  as  by  the  high  In- 
come-tax-bracket Investors  whose  search  for 
tax  shelters  has  provided  an  increasing  part 
of  feedlot  capital  In  recent  years. 

As  a  result.  Congressional  servants  of  the 
cattle  Industry  have  pushed  through  the  Sen- 
ate an  outrageous  subsidy  bill  for  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans  of  up  to  $350,000  per 
livestock  operator — as  compared  with  $20,- 
000  In  other  farm  programs.  The  bill  would 
set  an  appalling  precedent. 

Furthermore,  with  desperate  food  short- 
ages in  many  places  abroad,  there  Is  no  moral 
or  economic  justification  for  artificially  re- 
straining a  drop  In  the  output  of  grain-fed 
beef,  which  consumes  more  grain  per  unit  of 
protein  produced  than  any  other  Important 
food  source.  The  grain  saved  by  a  cutback  In 
beef  output  could  feed  five  times  as  many 
of  the  world's  hungry  millions  as  the  beef 
that  Is  foregone. 

The  Administration  Is  waging  a  quiet  but 
valiant  battle  In  the  House  against  some  of 
the  worst  elements  In  the  guaranteed-loan 
bin,  after  getting  the  Senate  to  delete  an  au- 
thorization of  $3  billion  for  the  program  and 
to  cut  back  the  loan  celling  per  livestock  op- 
erator. Unless  further,  far  more  drastic  re- 
visions— for  example,  to  benefit  the  family 
farmer  alone,  rather  than  the  feedlot  gam- 
blers— are  adopted,  a  Presidential  veto  will 
be  essential  to  bead  off  a  scandalous  steal 
out  of  the  public  treasury  for  purposes  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  public  interest. 


U.S.  MAYORS  AGREE  ON  URGENCY 
OP  URBAN  PROBLEMS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  U.S.  conference  of 
mayors  held  in  San  Diego,  a  great  part 
of  the  discussion  was  devoted  to  con- 
tem'.jorary  urban  problems  whose  solu- 
tions are  beyond  the  resources  of  city 
governments  but  are  not  being  met  by 
other  levels  of  goverriment.  I  believe  that 
one  result  of  that  San  Diego  convention 
will  be  intensified  requests  from  city  halls 
around  the  country  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  major 
urban  centers. 

But  to  whom  can  the  mayors  address 
their  concerns?  If  they  communicate 
with  those  of  us  in  Congress  whose  dis- 
tricts include  all  or  parts  of  a  city,  we 
will  have  the  same  problem  of  inability 
to  refer  the  interrelated  urban  con- 
cerns to  any  single  forum  dealing  with 
these  complex  matters  on  a  regional, 
comprehensive  basis. 

I  submit  that  creation  of  a  House  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs  is  necessary  at 
this  time  to  enable  us  to  begin  before  it 
is  too  late  to  restore  our  great  urb^n 
centers,  and  make  them  once  again  the 
focal  point  of  commerce,  the  arts,  und 
day-to-day  living  that  they  have  tradi- 
tionally been  in  this  country,  More  and 
more  officials  at  the  city  and  State  level 
are  beginning  to  share  this  point  of  view, 


EXTENSIONS 


and  I  include  hem 
letters  I  have  refeived 
proposal : 

Crrr  or  GrInd 


Hon.  Herman  Badill  ) 
Cannon  Building,  U. 
tives,  Washingtoi, 

Dear   Congressma:  r 
very  much  for  your 
me  of  your  propose  I 
Affairs. 

I  find  myself  gene 
proposal.  However,  I 
mote  this  Committed 
slonal  body  to  deal 
the  concerns  of 
complexity  that  no 
be  able  to  give  them 
The  partial 
response  to  urban 
posed    committee's 
commendable;   a 
tlon  Including 
employment  would 

I  believe  yovir 
effective  rallying 
men.  This  would  be  1 
fit. 

Within  the  next 
our  Congressman, 
indicate  to  him  my 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

L 


RAPros,  Mich., 

June  19,  1974. 


>.  House  of  Representa- 

DC. 

Badhxo:    Thank  you 
recent  letter  Informing 

Committee  on  Urban 

ally  in  support  of  your 
caution  you  not  to  pro- 
as the  sole  Congres- 
^Ith  the  urban  crUls.  for 
Am«  rlcan  cities  are  of  such 
ilngle  committee  would 
adequate  consideration, 
centrall  »tlon  of  Congressional 
p  oblems  which  the  pro- 
lurlsdlctlon    Implies    Is 
extensive  centrallza- 
educitlon,  crime,  drugs  and 

unwise, 
comlnlttee  would  become  an 
for  urban  congress- 
is  most  Important  bene- 


more 


point 


fsw  days,  I  will  contact 

Rl  ;hard  Vander  Veen,  and 

lupport  of  your  amend- 


Hon.  Herman  Badill  > 
Cannon  Office  Buildfig, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressmai  ' 
your  writing  to  me 
establish   a  standing 
Affairs  In  the  U.S. 
As  a  Mayor,  I 
that  a  better 
sponse  to  the  many 
cities  Is  needed  at 
creation   of   a 
House  with  responsll^lllty 
ters  affecting  urban 
vide  this  kind  of 
to   support   your   prbposal 
I  understand,  however 
the  make-up  of  a 
of  committee  consoAdatlon 
timing  of  committee 
Into   consideration 
a  proposal. 

It  is  my  understa|iding 
your  staff  will  be 
tives  from  the  Natioilal 
Conference  of  Mayor  i 
hope  that  all  the 
Ing  your  proposal 

Sincerely  your 


MAN  S.  Parks,  Mayor. 


Om  X  OF  THE  Mayor, 
Trenlin,  NJ.,  June  21, 1974. 


cai 


Little  Roik 
Hon.  Herman  BAonj.  >, 
Congress  of  the  Uniti  d 

resentatives,  Ww  hington, 

Dear  Mr.  Badillo 
June   19   with  the 
Congressional  Recorc 
tabllsh    a    standing 
Urban  Affairs. 

While  Arkansas 
intense  urban  spraw  i 
problems  of  unbrid^d 
begun  to  raise  their 
our  communities. 

My  initial  reactlofti 
proliferation    of   anj 
committees,  and  yet 
light  is  of  considerable 
talnly  worthy  of  stai  idlng 
Assuming  there  Is 
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some  of  the  recent 
endorsing  the 


Badhxo:  I  appreciate 

ibout  yoiu-  proposal  to 

committee   on   Urban 

of  Representatives. 

share  your  feeling 

1  and  stronger  re- 

yoblems  of  our  Nation's 

Federal  level.  If  the 

committee  in  the 

for  all  those  mat- 

j  reas  would  help  to  pro- 

,  then  I  am  ready 

enthusiastically. 

that  factors  such  as 

committee,  the  aim 

as  well  as  the 

reform,  must  be  taken 

1  efore   supporting  such 


Hiuse 
certa  nly 
coord  1  lated 


tie 
stand  Ing 


res  >onse. 


n;w 


m  setlng 


that  members  of 

with  representa- 

League  of  Cltles/U.S. 

In  early  July.  I  would 

C(  nslderatlons  siwround- 

be  aired  at  that  time. 


Arthxtr  J.  Holland. 


Sf  ate  of  Arkansas, 

Ark.,  June  24, 1974. 


States,  House  of  Rep- 
DC. 
I  have  your  letter  of 
enclosed  page  from  the 
on  the  proposal  to  es- 
House    Committee    on 

h^  not  experienced  the 

of  the  Northeast,  the 

urban  growth  have 

iigly  heads  In  several  of 


Is  to  be  against  the 

further   congressional 

the  problem  you  high- 

magnltude  and  cer- 

commlttee  status. 

other  vehicle  In  the 


I  o 
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Congress  to  handle  thfese  problems,  I  heartily 
endorse  your  proposal. 

Thank  you  for  bringing 
attention.   I   will   follow 
great  Interest. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 


the  matter  to  my 
its  progress  with 


Dale  Bumpers. 

Office  op  the  Mayor, 
Berkeley  Calif.,  June  25, 1974. 
Hon.  Herman  Badillo, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Badillo:  Thank  you 
for  advising  me  of  ypur  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  Standing  Comc^lttee  on  Urban  Affairs 
in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives.  I  agree 
with  you  that  something  should  be  done  to 
change  the  attitudes  en  Important  measures 
relating  to  aid  for  clt  es  In  education,  hous- 
ing, mass  transit  and  >ther  vital  Issues.  Your 
amendment  to  the  Bplllng  Committee's  re- 
form bill  Is  a  valuab  e  step  toward  making 
these  necessary  charges.  A  committee  on 
Urban  Affairs  would  t|e  the  essential  key. 

I  will  be  happy  t<3  be  of  service  in  any 
way  possible  In  this  enpeavor. 
Sincerely, 

\f  arren  Wideneb, 

Mayor. 


TRIBUTE  TO 


\DM.  ELMO  R. 


ZUM^  VALT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  Mily  1,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKlj  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  columnists  of  the 
Washington  scene  Is  Chicago  Tribune's 
Bill  Anderson,  who  i  n  his  earlier  years  as 
a  news  reporter  cqvered  th6  Pentagon 
beat. 

He  has  followed  f ery  closely  the  per- 


formance of  Adm. 


Chief  of  Naval  Op 'rations,  and  In  his 


colimin  of  June  28, 
tribute  to  Admiral 


Bill  Anderson  pays 
Zumwalt  on  the  oc- 


casion of  his  retirtfment  after  a  great 
career  in  the  U.S.  llavy. 


Prom  my  contact 


wait  and  my  knowledge  of  his  battle  in 
the  Pentagon,  for  cl:  ange  to  modernizing 
the  Navy,  I  am  plsased  to  insert  this 
column  into  the  Ri:cor0  and  I  wish  to 
extend  my  best  wis]  les  to  Admiral  Zum- 
walt on  his  retirement.  He  is  an  out- 
standing example  at  a  naval  ofiBcer  who 
has  served  his  country  with  courage, 
leadership,  and  vigof 
Zumwalt  Leaving 


(By  Bill 
Annapolis,    Md. — . 
Zumwalt  steps  aside 
of  naval  operations 
emy  where  he  began 
years  ago. 

Zumwalt's  physical 
as  an  admiral.  He  1^ 
rather  stern-looking 
My  guess  Is  that  he 
tleman  and  a  top 
ing   the  rank   of   an 
shared  by  many 
very  high  percentage 
serving  In  the  Navy. 
But    some    of    the 
them  retired — and 
in  today's  nuclear 
born  In  the  days  of 
Ions  that  don't  rank 


mem  bers 


Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 


with  Admiral  Zum- 


His  Changed  Navt 


ilnderson) 

m.    Elmo    R.     [Bud] 

here  tomorrow  as  chief 

w|th  honors  at  the  acad- 

as  a  young  sailor  32 

appearance  casts  blm 

a  big  man,  tall  and 

with  bushy  eyebrows. 

V  ould  have  been  a  gen- 

proiesslonal  without  hold- 

pfBcer.  This  is  a  view 

of  Congress  and  a 

of  the  younger  people 


older   brass,   many  of 

determined   to  preserve, 

traditions  that  were 

sailing  ships — hold  opln- 

2  umwalt  that  high  pro- 
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fesslonally.  The  views  of  these  would-be 
helmsmen  developed  largely  because  Zum- 
walt has  shaken  the  personnel  policies  of  the 
Navy  right  down  to  Its  bell-bottomed 
trousers. 

In  four  years  as  the  chief,  Zumwalt  has 
made  life  a  great  deal  better  for  the  enlisted 
personnel  and  opened  doors  of  opportunity 
for  junior  officers  as  well — literally  thousands 
of  sailors  who  were  calling  it  quits  In  the 
old  Navy. 

The  admiral  has  led  a  special  drive  to  give 
an  equal  break  to  the  once-limited  minori- 
ties— people  like  blacks  and  women.  Family 
life  is  better  in  the  Navy  today  because  a 
huge  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  long, 
solitary  tours  at  sea. 

Yet,  not  even  Zumwalt  thinks  the  Navy 
Is  In  as  good  condition  as  It  should  be.  For 
example,  we  aren't  replacing  airplanes  as  fast 
as  they  wear  out;  we  have  given  up  47  per 
cent  of  our  surface  ships  In  the  last  five 
years.  A  lot  of  our  remaining  ships  are  too 
old  and  in  poor  repair.  On  a  real  basis,  the 
Russians  continue  to  build  while  the  United 
States  slides. 

At  this  moment  It  appears  that  the  United 
States  has  given  up  Its  capability  to  control 
the  seas;  the  possibility  of  success  In  the 
event  of  a  confrontation  with  the  Soviets  de- 
clines each  year.  In  a  way,  Zumwalt  has  been 
America's  Winston  Churchill  because  he  has 
warned  both  Congress  and  the  public  of  this 
erosion. 

Yet  the  factors  that  have  caused  a  gen- 
eral American  military  decline — political 
and  social  unrest  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Viet  Nam  War — have  In  some  ways  displayed 
the  very  real  strength  of  Zumwalt  to  meet 
and  match  change. 

From  the  very  beginning.  Zumwalt's  career 
has  been  a  series  of  firsts — and  therefore  tra- 
dition-breaking. He  was  a  very  Jiuilor  naval 
officer  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  when  his 
destroyer  was  the  first  American  ship  to 
reach  Shanghai.  There  he  met  and  married 
the  beautiful  Mouza  Coutelals-du-Roche. 
Tradition  had  It  In  those  days  that  a  future 
chief  of  naval  operations  would  likely  be 
wed  Immediately  upon  graduation  from  An- 
napolis. 

Many  years  later,  in  the  War  College,  Zvan- 
walt  wrote  a  military  posttire  statement  so 
brilliant  that  it  found  its  way  to  the  desk  of 
Paul  H.  Nltze.  then  the  director  of  the  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs  office  of  the  Pen- 
tagon. When  Nltze  became  Navy  secretary, 
he  took  Zumwalt  along  as  an  aide.  It  was  in 
this  position  that  Capt.  Zumwalt  began  to 
reshape  once  rejected  budgets  to  enable  the 
Navy  to  maintain  a  better  posture  than  pre- 
viously. 

Zumwalt  went  off  to  Viet  Nam  [as  the 
Navy's  youngest  admiral]  to  work  on  the  line 
with  the  generations  that  fought  the  losing 
war.  When  he  became  the  chief  [also  the 
youngest],  Zumwalt  wasn't  very  far  removed 
from  either  the  reality  of  officers'  wardrooms, 
the  cloakrooms  of  Congress,  or  the  often 
restless  and  sometimes  ugly  mood  of  the  fleet 
sailors. 

A  staggering  90  per  cent  of  the  enlisted 
ranks  were  getting  out  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity when  he  took  command.  Maintenance 
suffered  as  men  with  critical  specialties 
found  a  better  life  among  clvUlans.  Enlist- 
ments were  also  off.  and  education  levels 
were  far  too  low  for  operation  of  a  computer- 
electronic  fleet. 

Agamst  great  opposition,  Zumwalt  Initi- 
ated the  personnel  changes.  He  also  foimd  a 
lot  of  support.  Today  approximately  27  per 
cent  of  the  first-termers  are  staying  In — and 
therefore  saving  the  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars  that  would  otherwise  go  for  the  cost 
of  new  training.  The  highly  personal  effort  of 
Zumwalt  (and  others]  In  Congress  to  gain 
approval  for  the  new  Trident  submarine  gives 
promise  of  maintaining  one  element  of  this 
nation's  strategic  force. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  know  from  interviews  that  many  sailors 
here — and  aroxind  the  world — will  salute 
Zumwalt  tomorrow  with  more  than  usual 
respect  because  he  has  fought  for  their  dig- 
nity. In  doing  so,  the  53-year-old  admiral 
picked  up  a  great  deal  more  himself. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  ACT 
OF  1974 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  all  of  our  present  efforts 
the  number  of  crimes  committed  by  Ju- 
venile offenders  is  increasing  at  an  aston- 
ishing rate.  Criminal  activity  continues 
to  serve  many  of  our  youth  both  as  a  mis- 
guided means  of  realizing  their  broken 
dreams  for  social  and  economic  achieve- 
ment and  as  an  outlet  for  their  expres- 
sions of  frustration  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  "establishment." 

The  existing  system  of  juvenile  justice 
has  proven  unequal  to  the  growing  num- 
ber of  crimes  committed  by  our  yoimg 
people.  The  obvious  ineffectiveness  of  ex- 
isting programs  has  surfaced  at  every 
level  of  Government.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  oflBcials  agree  that  changes  must 
be  made.  Part  of  the  problem,  I  am  sure, 
lies  in  the  lack  of  coordination  and  long- 
range  planning  among  the  various  pro- 
grams and  public  agencies  working  on 
this  critical  problem. 

Once  a  youth  receives  the  label  "delin- 
quent" he  wears  a  badge  which  serves  as 
a  pass  to  an  almost  endless  cycle  of  life- 
long confrontations  with  our  criminal 
justice  system.  He  receives  little  help  in 
the  way  of  education  or  psychological 
counseling,  and  emerges  from  so-called 
rehabilitation  programs  no  better  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  realities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  day-to-day  living  In  our 
society.  In  reality,  many  of  our  institu- 
tions of  juvenile  justice  serve  only  as 
preparatory  schools  for  hardened  crimi- 
nals. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  more  than 
one-third  of  all  serious  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  juveniles.  This  figure  repre- 
sents serious  violations  of  law,  not  minor 
infractions  one  might  attribute  to  the 
impetuousness  of  youth.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  youth  gangs  in  Los  Angeles  is 
further  compounding  these  statistics  and 
providing  organized  structures  which 
often  encourage  and  give  impetus  to 
criminal  conduct. 

Young  people  in  Los  Angeles  and 
across  this  Nation  are  committing  large 
numbers  of  burglaries,  armed  robberies, 
felonious  assaults,  and  even  murders — 
crimes  once  almost  totally  limited  to 
adult  offenders. 

The  problem  is  not  simply  one  of  law 
enforcement  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, but  even  more  importantly,  it  is 
one  of  prevention.  The  bulk  of  moneys 
presently  spent  in  juvenile  delinquency  is 
not  spent  in  this  area.  The  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  administered  under  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Association 
have  failed  in  this  regard.  It  devotes  less 
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than  15  percent  of  its  budget  to  "preven- 
tive" programs. 

Los  Angeles  has  over  370  social  serv 
ice  agencies  dealing  with  youth,  but  the 
bulk  of  available  Federal  funds  goes  net 
to  these  groups,  but  rather  to  the  police 
department   for   enforcement    and   the 
probation  department  for  rehabilitation 
Programs    of   prevention,    enforcement 
and  rehabilitation,  while  of  obvious  im- 
portance, cannot  hope  to  solve  the  prob 
lem  alone.  We  must  give  more  emphasis 
to  the  goal  of  removing  the  root  causes 
of  crime — inadequate  education,  unem 
ployment,  substandard  housing,  and  re 
lated   environmental   factors — problems 
which  predominate  in  our  central  cities 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preventior 
Act  of  1974  makes  a  significant  stei 
toward  dealing  with  this  growing  crisis 
This  legislation  will  provide  a  more  real- 
istic level  of  funding  for  programs  aimec 
at  prevention  rather  than  reactionarj 
punishment.  This  bill  will  encourage  the 
development  of  new  and  innovative  pro- 
grams aimed  at  reversing  present  trends 
and  ultimately  solve  this  problem  rathei 
than  merely  checking  its  growth. 

The  future  of  this  country  is  its  youth 
If  the  problem  of  juvenile  crime  is  no' 
solved  it  will  grow  like  a  cancer  whict 
may  ultimately  consume  and  destroy  xu 
and  our  way  of  life.  The  old  adage  "an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  ol 
cure"  was  never  more  true  than  in  thd 
area  of  juvenile  crime. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  offer  the  sug 
gestion  that  our  behavior  as  legislator; 
bears  directly  on  the  problem  of  abating 
juvenile  delinquency  in  this  coimtry.  S( 
long  as  our  youth  see  their  Governmeni 
and  Government  leadership  as  corrupt 
we  can  expect  their  behavior  to  be  ad- 
versely affected.  For  our  part  as  legisla 
tors,  It  is  my  hope  that  we  demonstrate 
so  fine  a  quality  of  moral  leadership  thai 
we  would  want  our  young  people  to  fol- 
low it. 


CONSERVE  USE  OP  ENERGY 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF   TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  tlu 
past  few  months,  concern  over  ttu 
energy  crisis  has  seemed  to  dwindle 
Now  that  the  Immediate  shortage  is  over 
people  seem  ready  to  revert  to  the  olc 
habits.  I  think  it  is  clear,  though,  thai 
we  must  continue  to  conserve  our  use  oj 
energy  until  we  are  not  pi-imarily  de 
pendent  on  other  countries  for  our  sup- 
ply. Foremost  in  this  area  is  the  need  tc 
restrict  our  consumption  of  automobile 
fuel. 

When  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  llmit 
w£is  established  in  most  States,  skep- 
ticism was  widespread.  But  anyone  who 
has  personally  observed  this  measure 
can  verify  that  strikingly  better  mileage 
results.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  In  automobile  accidents 
and  fatalities. 

KSL  Television  of  Salt  Lake  City  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  same  sub- 
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ject  last  week  In  one  of  their  editorials. 
I  think  that  their  message  bears  repeat- 
ing: 

Shooij)  We  Keep  the  SS-Mile-Per-Hoitb 
Speed  Liurr? 

Tbere  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  66  nUle-per-hour  speed  limit.  Tbe  reason 
for  that  speed  limit  still  exists;  we  have  not 
solved  the  energy  shortage.  Gasoline  could 
easily  be  In  short  supply  again — and  soon. 

However,  we  would  like  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations. When  the  law  went  Into  effect  in 
January,  people  obeyed  It.  Now,  many  of 
them  don't.  They  must  feel  we  have  plenty 
of  gasoline.  We  don't.  Utah  Highway  Patrol 
oCBcers  are  writing  twice  as  many  tickets  and 
KBL  commends  them  for  their  diligence. 

The  question  Is :  Should  we  forget  we  have 
&  serious  gasoline  problem  and  change  the 
law  because  so  many  people  are  breaking  It? 
Not  a  very  good  reason.  But  there  are  several 
good  reasons  to  keep  the  55  mile  speed  limit 
and  to  enforce  it.  The  Highway  Patrol  reports 
that  at  this  time  last  year,  there  bad  been 
18,000  accidents.  So  far  this  year,  there  have 
been  12,600  ...  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent. 
Highway  fatalities  were  161;  now  they  num- 
ber 80  ...  a  47  per  cent  reduction. 

KSL  believes  we  should  keep  the  55  mlle- 
an-hour  speed  limit  at  least  until  our  nation 
Is  energy  self-sufSclentl  And  then  make  it 
permanent  If  we  haven't  learned  how  to  stop 
the  needless  slaughter  and  suffering  caused 
by  automobile  accidents. 


NEW  FLIGHT  PAY  LEGISLATION 
AND  THE  PENTAGON 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pentagon 
has  attempted  to  "weasle  out"  of  obeying 
a  congressional  directive  ordering  the 
Defense  Department  to  give  enlisted  men 
120  days'  notice  before  they  lose  special 
bonus  pay  given  to  flight  crew  members. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pentagon  Is  stomping 
on  the  rights  of  enlisted  men. 

Earlier  this  year  when  the  Congress 
approved  new  flight  pay  legislation  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  its 
report  accompanj^ng  the  bill  directed 
the  Pentagon  to  Issue  a  binding  regula- 
tion guaranteeing  enlisted  men  120  days' 
notice  before  they  lose  their  flight  pay. 
Enlisted  men  receive  flight  pay  only 
when  they  are  actively  serving  as  a  flight 
crew  member  while  officers  receive  flight 
pay  whether  they  are  in  a  flying  job  or 
not. 

In  its  report  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  stated: 

The  Committee  wants  its  intention  (of 
giving  120-day  notice  to  enlisted  men)  very 
clearly  understood.  It  wants  such  a  regula- 
tion placed  into  effect  on  a  priority  basis  and 
It  wishes  to  be  informed  of  any  delay.  .  .  . 

Now,  according  to  a  Pentagon  letter 
which  has  been  received  by  the  commit- 
tee, the  Defense  Department  says  that  it 
will  only  provide  the  120-day  notice  to 
enlisted  men  who  sire  losing  their  bonus 
flight  pay  "to  the  extent  practicable." 

According  to  the  Pentagon  letter  writ- 
ten by  Lt.  Gen.  Leo  Benade,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Defense  Secretary  for  Military 
Personnel  Policy,  the  120-day  notice  is 
"somewhat  imreallstic." 


signments,  transfe 
States  will  allow  fa 
In  addition,  ever 
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The  Pentagon  p^ns  to  exclude  entirely 
from  the  120-dajl  notice  enlisted  men 
receiving  bonus  fllkht  pay  who  lose  it  for 
medical  reasons  oi  are  on  flight  duty  on 
a  month-to-month  basis.  The  Pentagon 
also  claims  that  shortages  in  some  units 
and  extra  men  in  other  units  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  give  every  enlisted  man  120  days' 
notice  before  he  if  removed  from  flight 
pay.  The  letter  states  that  while  120-day 
notice  is  usually  possible  for  overseas  as- 
within  the  United 
only  90  days'  notice, 
though  Congress  or- 
dered the  Pentagori  to  issue  a  binding  di- 
rective guaranteeing  the  120-day  notice, 
the  Pentagon  states  in  its  letter  that  they 
plan  to  issue  a  mufh  more  Informal  and 
nonbinding  "policjf  memorandum."  Ap- 
ron is  attempting  to 
ing  this  clear  con- 
They  are  out  to  shaft 
len  it  is  inconven- 
iqulred  notice  to  the 
enlisted  men  losing  flight  pay,  the  Penta- 
gon simply  will  not  bother  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Service  Com- 
in  from  Louisiana 
»ld  the  Pentagon  in 
(tter  that,  "I  believe 
approach  as  consis- 
it  of  the  committee" 
littee  which  consid- 
ered the  flight  pay  bonus  objects.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I,  for  one, 
do  object.  The  Pentagon  is  trying  to 
cheat  the  enlisted  hien  out  of  a  benefit 
ordered  by  Congres^.  It  is  very  tmfair  to 
ho  have  much  lower 
»fiacers  to  be  thrown 
ut  any  notice.  When 
the  Pentagon  was  arguing  for  continuous 
flight  pay  for  officers  they  said  that  any 
cutoff  of  pay  for  the  officers  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  officers  to  manage  their 
finances.  With  lower  salaries,  flight  pay 
is  a  relatively  bigg;r  chunk  of  any  en- 
listed men's  salars  and  its  loss  could 
mean  real  financial  hardship  for  the  en- 
listed man. 

Flight  pay  for  en  Isted  men  ranges  be- 
tween $55  to  $105  jier  month  depending 
on  rank  and  lengvi  of  service.  Officer 
fiight  pay  ranges  from  $100  to  $245  per 
month,  again  depending  on  rank  and 
years  of  service. 

The  purpose  of  tjie  12-day  cutoff  no- 
tice is  to  give  the  lower  paid  enlisted  men 
some  warning  that  tis  takehome  pay  will 
be  cut.  The  Pentagon  should  simply  do 
what  Congress  intended  and  obey  the 
language  of  the  coUimittee  report. 


parently  the  Pentjj 
weasle  out  of  ot 
gressional  directive 
the  enlisted  men. 
lent  to  give  the  r« 


mittee,  the  gentle 
(Mr.  HUBERT)  has 
response  to  their 
we  can  accept  you 
tent  with  the  inte^ 
unless  the  subcor 


the  enlisted  men 
salaries  than  the 
off  flight  pay  withe 


POWERPLANTS    ^ND  THE  PUBLIC 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  « 
Mr.  HAMILTON 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


OF  n  rsuNA 


REPRESENTATIVES 
uly  1,  1974 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 


come  to  my  attention  that  as  many  as 
five  powerplants,  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional, are  plariied  for  construction 
in  the  general  vicinity  of  Madison,  Ind. 
In  most  cases,  the  jutUltles  are  still  ac- 
quiring options  on  he  land  or  have  just 
completed  that  pmcess. 


roimding  construct 
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Of  course.  Madls  m  area  residents  are 
interested  in  thes(  powerplants  which 
will  affect  the  futijre  of  southern  Indi- 
ana, and  many  wander  how  the  public 
may  provide  inpulj  into  decisions  sur- 


on  of  these  plants. 


Recently  I  sent  letters  to  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies  and  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky State  agenciejs,  and  asked  them  to 


which  citizens  may 
^ews  on  these  power- 
|ting  applicable  por- 
ses: 


describe  any  ways  i| 
make  known  their 
plants.  I  am  inser 
tions  of  their  respoj 

U.S.  Department  1  OF  Agriclttttjre, 
Rttral  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, I 

Washingtod,  D.C.,  May  24,  1974. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  HAMiLToir:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  15, 1974,  concerning  power- 
plants  planned  alona^the  Ohio  River  near 
Madison,  Indiana.  REA  would  be  Involved 
with  those  plants  only  If  our  borrowers 
were  also  involved,  and  neither  our  Indiana 
nor  Kentucky  borro\WBrs  havo  any  plans  to 
build  generating  plants  in  the  Madison  area. 

Information  concerjilng  generating  plants 
planned  for  the  Madison  area  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Indiana  PubUc  Service  Com- 
mission in  Indianapolis  or  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  here  in  Washington. 

We  \mderstand  thft  the  PubUc  Service 
Company  of  Indiana  ^as  plans  for  a  two  unit 
nuclear  plant  in  the  Madison  area.  Infor- 
mation concerning  thfc  plant  and  the  public 
hearings  that  are  required  in  the  licensing 
process  could  be  obtained  from  the  Company 
or  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


Please  let  us  know 
ther  assistance. 
Sincerely, 


David  A.  Hamil. 

Administrator. 


Power 


Federal 
Washingtoiji, 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton 
Hoitse  of  Representati'^eS: 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Congressman 


If  we  can  be  of  fur- 


Commission, 
.  D.C.  June  7. 1974. 


Hamilton: 


Under  the  Federal  Power  Act,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
licensing  of  non-Federal  hydroelectric  power 
plants  and  transmission  facilities  directly 
associated  with  sucl^  plants.  The  Com- 
mission's regulations  provide  that  a  hear- 
ing upon  an  application  for  a  license  to 
construct  s\Tch  a  plant  may  be  ordered 
by  the  Commlsslo^  either  upon  its 
own  motion  or  upon  tlte  motion  of  any  party 
in  Interest.  The  courts  and  the  Commission 
have  construed  "party  in  interest"  very 
liberally  In  order  to  allow  participation  of 
the  type  to  wlilch  you  refer.  However,  the 
Federal  Power  Act  do4s  not  give  this  Com- 
mission authority  to  license  nuclestr  or  fossil 
fueled  electric  power  ptants. 

Nuclear  electric  power  plants  are  subject 
to  licensing  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  It  ts  its  practice  to  hold  publlo 
hearings  as  a  part  of  its  licensing  procedure, 
generally  at  a  location  close  to  the  site  of  the 
facilities  proposed.  ABC  also  invites  written 
comments  from  Federal,  State  and  local 
agencies  and  Interested  members  of  the  pub- 
lic, on  the  draft  environmental  statements 
which  describe  In  detail  proposed  nuclear 
projects.  [ 

In  some  states,  a  certificate  of  convenience 
and  necessity  is  required  from  the  state  pub- 
llo utility  commlssloi^  before  construction 
can  start  of  a  fossil  ot  nuclear  power  plant. 
Tbe  Indiana  Public  Service  Commission  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  require  a  certifi- 
cate for  construction  of  power  plants  in  that 
state,  however  It  may  ^e  advisable  for  inter 


eetted  parties  to  ezpresi 


their  Interest  to  that 
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Commission  because  of  its  authority  In  re- 
lated matters. 

Some  utilities  follow  a  practice  of  advising 
tbe  public  of  its  major  construction  plans, 
and  we  are  Informed  that  Public  Service 
Company  of  Indiana  has  held  several  public 
Informational  meetings  with  regard  to  two 
nuclear  power  plants  It  proposes  to  buUd 
south  of  Madison,  Indiana.  These  plants  are 
tentatively  scheduled  for  completion  In  1983 
and  1984.  •  •  • 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  A.  Phillips, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Power. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  5, 1974. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Hamilton:  Chairman  Ray  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  May 
14,  1974,  concerning  the  possible  construc- 
tion of  five  power  plants,  both  nuclear  and 
conventional,  In  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  In- 
diana, on  the  Ohio  River.  At  the  present  time 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  does  not  have 
any  information  with  respect  to  proposed  nu- 
clear power  plants  in  the  vicinity  you  men- 
tioned. However,  the  American  Electric  Power 
Company  advised  us  in  January,  1974,  that 
they  have  Joined  with  the  General  Atomic 
Company  to  design  a  standardized  high  tem- 
perature gas-cooled  reactor  and  that  this  de- 
sign is  expected  to  lead  to  the  construction  of 
a  series  of  nuclear  power  stations  by  operat- 
ing subsidiaries  of  the  American  Electric 
Power  Company  and  possibly  by  other  utUlty 
companies.  Plans  as  to  the  number  of  units, 
site  locations,  and  participation  by  other 
utilities  are  not  yet  final.  American  Electric 
Power  Company  Is  looking  at  several  sites  ac- 
ceptable for  this  type  of  standardized  plant 
and  plans  to  submit  site  information  to  the 
AEC  by  the  end  of  this  year.  There  Is  usually 
a  lapse  of  a  considerable  amount  of  time  be- 
tween selection  of  a  site  for  a  nuclear  power 
plant  and  the  filing  of  an  application  because 
of  the  voluminous  amount  of  Information 
which  must  be  included  for  the  AEC  regula- 
tory review  with  respect  to  both  radiological 
safety  and  environmental  Impact. 

There  are  several  ways  In  which  Interested 
members  of  the  public  are  kept  Informed  of 
a  proposed  nuclear  power  plant  and  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  AEC  licensing  process. 
As  soon  as  an  application  for  a  construction 
permit  is  received,  copies  are  placed  in  the 
AEC  Public  Document  Room  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  in  a  faculty,  such  as  a  public  library, 
which  is  established  near  the  proposed  site. 
Copies  of  aU  future  correspondence  and  fil- 
ings relating  to  the  application  are  placed  In 
these  locations  and  are  available  to  every 
member  of  the  public.  Also,  a  press  release 
announcing  receipt  of  the  application  Is  is- 
sued by  the  AEC.  If  the  application  satisfies 
AEC  requirements  for  a  detailed  review  it  is 
accepted  and  a  notice  of  Its  receipt  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  Copies  of  the 
application  are  sent  also  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials. 

The  law  requires  that  a  public  hearing  be 
held  before  a  permit  may  be  Issued  for  the 
construction  of  a  nuclear  power  plant.  After 
an  application  is  accepted  for  review  the 
AEC  will  Issue  and  have  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  the  hearing 
which  wUl  be  held  after  completion  of  the 
safety  and  environmental  reviews.  In  addi- 
tion, the  hearing  is  advertised  In  several 
newspapers  In  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  fa- 
cility and  a  public  announcement  Is  Issued. 
The  notice  of  hearing  explains  that  Interested 
members  of  the  public  may  participate  In 
the  hearing  by  submitting  written  state- 
ments to  be  entered  Into  the  public  record,  by 
appearing  to  give  direct  statements  as  lim- 
ited participants  in  the  hearing,  or  by  peti- 
tioning for  leave  to  intervene  as  full  partic- 
ipants in  the  hearing.  At  an  early  stage  In 
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the  review  process  potential  interveners  are 
invited  to  meet  informally  and  discuss  with 
the  AEC  Reg\ilatory  staff  their  concerns  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  facility.  •   •    • 
Sincerely, 

William  O.  Dottb, 

Commissioner. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency, 

June  S,  1974. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr  Hamilton:  Tout  recent  letter  to 
Mr.  Russell  E.  Train  concerning  power  plants 
along  the  Ohio  River  near  Madison,  Indiana 
was  referred  to  our  office  for  reply. 

Please  note  that  we  have  had  a  recent 
Inquiry  from  Mr.  A.  Nell  York,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Greater  Madison  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  York's  questions  also  concerned 
the  siting  of  power  faculties  in  that  area, 
and  we  have  attached  a  copy  of  our  response. 

The  letter  and  attachments  sent  to  Mr. 
York  summarize  the  applicable  laws.  Federal 
standards  and  opportunities  for  citizen  In- 
volvement. 

In  addition,  we  have  recently  completed  a 
contract  with  Argoime  National  Laboratory 
which  specificaUy  EUldresses  the  Impact  of 
thermal  discharges  from  power  plants  on  the 
Ohio  River.  We  anticipate  that  the  final  re- 
port will  be  printed  by  mid-July  and  we  wUl 
be  most  happy  to  send  you  a  copy.  National 
Pollution  Discharge  Elimination  System 
(NPDES)  permits  for  water  discharges  from 
power  plants  along  tbe  Ohio  River  wUl  be 
Issued  in  the  coming  months.  Public  notices 
for  these  permits  may  be  obtained  from: 
Permit  Branch,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  1  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  H- 
Unols  60606. 

These  notices  provide  a  30-day  period  for 
public  comment.  In  addition,  a  citizen  may 
request  a  public  hearing  to  address  specific 
issues  In  the  permit.  It  would  certainly  be 
appropriate  for  citizens  of  Madison  and  other 
affected  areas  to  receive  and  comment  on 
these  permits.  New  power  plants  (those  not 
yet  constructed)  wUl  be  required  to  meet 
applicable  sections  of  state  and  Federal  law 
as  outlined  in  our  letter  to  Mr.  York. 

If  you  have  any  fxirther  questions  or  would 
like  any  additional  Information,  please  let 
\is  know.  Thank  you  for  your  inquiry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Valdas  V.  Adamkxts, 
Acting  Regional  Administrator. 

Mat  13.  1974. 
Mr.  A.  Neil  York, 

Executive  Vice  President,  Greater  Madison 
Chamher  of  Commerce,  Madison,  Ind. 

Dear  Mr.  York:  Your  letter  of  April  9  con- 
cerning power  plant  developments  in  your 
area  was  referred  to  our  office  for  reply. 

With  regard  to  the  air  questions  you  have 
raised,  further  information  would  be  required 
before  an  adequate  assessment  could  be 
made.  Data  on  facility  location,  boiler  size, 
fuel  utilized  and  control  equipment  would  be 
necessary  for  a  complete  technical  analysis. 
Generally  it  can  be  said  that  the  proposed 
concentration  of  power  plants  may  have  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  air  quality  standards,  thus 
a  detailed  analysis  is  a  must  before  tbe  pro- 
posals are  finalized. 

New  power  plants  are  subject  to  two  re- 
quirements which  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
,The  first  Is  that  new  sources  must  receive 
approval  from  the  respective  state  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  that  such  facilities  will 
not  Interfere  with  the  achievement  or  main- 
tenance of  the  air  quality  standards.  Contact 
on  the  appropriate  review  procedures  shovUd 
be  made  to  the  following  agencies:  Division 
of  Air  PoUutlon  Control,  Indiana  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board,  1330  West  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206:  Division  of 
Air  PoUutlon,  Kentucky  Department  of  Nat- 
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ural  Resources  &  Environmental  Protection, 
Capitol  Plaza  Tower,  Frankfort,  Kentuck  f 
40601. 

The  second  requirement  deals  with  the 
Federal  new  source  performance  siandaros 
for  fossil  fired  power  plants.  New  sources 
must  comply  with  the  emission  llmltatioi 
upon  start-up  of  the  facilities. 

With  regard  to  the  possible  overheating  <  f 
the  Ohio  River  due  to  the  large  thermal  tXli  - 
charges,  we  note  that  many  of  the  new  pow«  r 
plants  are  planning  oSstream  cooling  facili- 
ties. New  power  plants  will  be  required  to 
meet  Federal  New  Source  Performance  Stand  - 
ards  for  steam  electric  power  plants.  Ttb 
standards  which  have  been  proposed  (they 
are  not  final  yet)  would  require  off  stream 
cooling  facilities.  There  is,  however,  a  sectlo  i 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ac;, 
Section  316(a),  which  allows  a  company  a  a 
exemption  from  these  requirements  if  tie 
company  can  demonstrate  that  some  altei  - 
nate  effluent  system  (I.e.,  once  through  coo  - 
ing) ,  will  aUow  for  the  protection  and  prop:  - 
gatlon  of  aquatic  life. 

In  addition,  some  existing  power  plani  s 
may  also  be  required  to  go  to  offstream  cob  - 
ing  under  the  proposed  effluent  guideline  i. 
The  application  of  these  proposed  guideUn(  is 
to  existing  sources  depends  on  several  dlffei  - 
ent  factors  including  the  age  of  the  plant, 
size,  and  percentage  of  time  it  operates. 

Both  existing  and  new  plants  will,  in  add  - 
tlon,  be  required  to  meet  the  Indiana  Wati  ir 
Quality  Standards  for  the  Ohio  River  In- 
cluding those  standards  for  temperature.  Tl  e 
316(a)  exemption  described  above  also  app)'  ss 
to  existing  sotirces.  That  is.  If  an  existliig 
plant  can  show  that  its  thermal  discharKe 
allows  for  the  protection  and  propagation  i  >f 
aquatic  life,  some  less  stringent  requiremei  it 
can  be  appUed. 

We  will  soon  be  preparing  National  Polh  t- 
tlon  Dischru-ge  Elimination  System  (NPDES  ) 
permits  for  those  power  plants  along  tie 
Indiana  portion  of  the  Ohio  River.  •  •  • 

If  you  have  any  additional  questions  or 
would  like  additional  information,  pleaie 
write  again. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Dale  S.  Bryson, 
Deputy  Director,  Enforcement  Division. 

Armt  Corps  of  Engineers, 

May  31.  1974. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washingon,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hamilton  :  Your  letter  dated  1 4 
May  1974  to  Mr.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  coi - 
cernlng  approval  for  construction  of  pow<  r 
plants  has  been  referred  to  this  office  f(r 
otu"  response. 

The  following  comments  describe  pn  - 
cedures  pertinent  to  Corps  of  Engineers  U- 
suance  of  Department  of  Army  permits  1  a 
connection  with  construction  of  nuclear  an  1 
fossil  fuel  power  plants  on  navigable  wateis 
such  as  the  Ohio  River.  Conunents  In  regat  1 
to  authority  for  construction  of  hydroelectr  c 
power  projects  are  also  Included. 

The  basts  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ir  - 
volvement  with  both  nuclear  and  fossil  fu<  1 
plants  Is  the  requirement  for  approval  ( f 
structures  in  or  affecting  navigable  watei  s 
of  the  United  States  or  for  disposal  c  f 
dredged  or  fill  material  In  navigable  water  i. 
Such  approval  is  granted  through  issuanc  b 
of  a  Department  of  Army  permit.  The  proct  - 
dure  in  the  case  of  approval  for  disposal  tf 
material  requires  notice  and  opportunity  fc  r 
public  bearing.  In  the  case  of  approval  <  f 
structtires,  a  public  hearing  is  not  require  1 
by  law  but  a  public  meeting  may  be  hell 
if  Indicated  to  be  warranted  on  the  basis  cf 
response  to  public  notice.  Further  oppoi  - 
tunlty  for  public  participation  is  afforded  b  y 
procedures  associated  with  preparation  anl 
filing  of  environmental  Impact  statements  f 
one  is  required. 

In  addition.  State  and  local  governmentt  1 
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agencies  could,  to  varying  degrees,  be  In- 
volved In  approval  for  construction  and  op- 
eration of  power  plants.  Also,  in  the  absence 
of  federal  authority,  State  and  local  agen- 
cies may  be  the  appropriate  entitles  for  con- 
sideration of  the  public  interest  in  power 
plant  siting. 

Your  letter  does  not  appear  to  refer  to 
hydroelectric  power  projects  and  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  proposals  for  hydroelectric 
power  plants  on  the  Ohio  River  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Madison,  Indiana.  How- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  Information,  construc- 
tion of  hydro  projects  on  navigable  streams. 
If  by  non-federal  entitles,  would  require  a 
license  Issued  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Public  notice  of  an  application  for 
license  is  Issued  by  F.P.C.  and  In  addition, 
the  application  Is  referred  to  Interested  agen- 
cies for  comments  and  recommendations. 
Corps  of  Engineers  construction  of  hydro- 
electric power  facilities  at  Corps  projects  on 
the  Ohio  River  would  not  require  an  F.P.C. 
license  but  the  views  of  Interested  parties 
would  be  obtained  under  Corps  procedures. 

Inquires  regarding  Corps  activities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madison,  Indiana  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  District 
Engineer.  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  value 
with  respect  to  providing  Information  of 
Interest  to  your  constituents. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Eaklt  J.  Rush  in, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Assistant 

Director      of      Civil      Works,      Upper 

Mississippi 
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The  Secrktart  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Wixtare, 
Washington.  D.C..  June  24,  1974. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Hamilton:  Thank  you  for  youp 
letter  of  May  15  Inquiring  about  citizen 
participation  with  regard  to  the  siting  of 
power  plants  In  the  Madison  area.  This  De- 
partment is  not  directly  Involved  in  approv- 
ing the  construction  or  operation  of  power 
plants.  Such  decisions  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and.  In 
the  case  of  nuclear  plants,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Conunisslon.  Both  of  these  agencies 
have  procedures  that  permit  some  public 
participation  at  various  points  within  the 
decision-making  process. 

This  Department  does  provide  comments 
on  the  siting,  development  and  operation  of 
power  plants,  primarily  through  the  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  process.  Such 
Statements  are  written  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies bearing  prlnuu-y  responsibility  for  the 
action.  Hopefully,  the  agencies  Involved  will 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
public  to  review  the  cumulative  impact  of 
the  five  plants  as  well  as  the  effects  of  each 
Individual  plant. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinbehoer, 

Secretary. 

Public  Service  Commission, 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  May  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
US.  Post  Office. 
Columbus.  Ind. 

Dear  Congressman  Hamilton:  .  .  .  This 
Commission  has  historically  held  that  It  has 
no  jurisdiction  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
plant  location,  although  In  all  fairness  I 
must  say  that  there  has  not  been  complete 
\inanimity  of  opinion  among  the  Commis- 
sion members  over  the  years  with  respect 
to  this  problem.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  most  recent  order  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  In  this  area. 

Any  utility  planning  construction  of  a  new 
plant  naturally  has  to  obtain  the  necessary 
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J.  Wallace, 

Chairman, 


State  B(  ard  of  Health, 
Indianapoli  ,  Ind..  May  24.  1974. 
Re  Power  Plant  Siting. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamiltoi  , 
House  of  Representatix  es,  Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Hamilton:  This  ac- 
knowledges your  letter!  of  May  15,  1974,  rela- 
tive to  subject  matt^.  This  will  serve  to 
acknowledge  similar  letters  directed  to  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  poard  and  the  Stream 
Pollution  Control  Boa^d.  We  have  responded 
to  the  Madison  Chamb^  of  Commerce's  ques- 
tions on  this  matter,    i 

This  o£5ce  is  concerned  with  the  number 
of  proposed  plants  alotig  the  Ohio  adjacent 
to  Indiana.  The  staff  jias  met  with  two  In- 
diana companies  (Iqdianapolis  Power  & 
Light  Company  and  P»bllc  Service  Indiana) 
concerning  proposed  locations  near  Rising 
Sun  and  downstream  from  Madison.  In  ad- 
dition, Indiana  represeptatlves  to  ORSANCO 
proposed  that  a  study!  be  undertaken  of  all 
existing  and  proposed  |)lants  along  the  Ohio 
River  with  respect  to  environmental  factors. 
The  ORSANCO  staff,  la  cooperation  with  the 
Power  Indxistry  Advisory  Committee  to  OR 
SANCO,  is  to  undertaHe  this  study  at  once. 

The  Stream  PoUutipn  Control  Board  is 
concerned  with  discharges  to  watercovu'ses 
with  respect  to  temperature,  water  quality 
and  consumptive  use  of  water.  Residents  ad- 
jacent to  proposed  plitnts  may  offer  com- 
ments to  the  Stream  ^oard  relative  to  these 
concerns.  In  addition^  the  Environmental 
Management  Board  aid  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  are  responsible  for  other  en- 
vironmental concerns  including  air  quality. 
Comment  on  all  concerns  registered  with  the 
State  Board  of  Health  Will  be  directed  to  the 
proper  Board. 

We  do  not  anticlpa»  scheduling  pubUc 
hearings  on  this  mattei .  However,  if  projects 
are  to  be  considered  by  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  Boards,  we  iwlU  advise  the  local 
community  so  that  reoLests  for  appearances 
may  be  made. 
Sincerely, 

William  T. 
State    Health    Co  nmissioner. 
State  Board  of  i  health 


Patnter,  MJD., 

Indiana 


Department  of  NAxriiAL  Resources, 

IndianapoU^.  Ind.,  May  20. 1974. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  j 
Hoiwe  of  Repreaentativ  ts,  Raybum  Building, 


Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hamilton; 


to  your  letter  of  May  1  i,  1974  expressing  the 
concern  of  citizens  of  ;he  Madison,  Indiana 
area  relative  to  planne(  and  potential  power 
plant  development  in  l^e  general  vicinity  of 
Madison. 

As  you  know,  the  1,3*,560  KW  Clifty  Creek 
plant  of  the  Indiana-K  mtucky  Electric  Cor- 
poration is  presently  la  :ated  at  Madison  and 
the  500,000  KV/  Ghen ,  plant  of  Kentucky 
Utilities  Company  is  located  upstream  at 
Ghent,  Kentucky  (c|pposlte  Switzerland 
County ) . 

Public  Service  Indlaha  has  acquired  the 
"Marble  HIU"  site  about  six  miles  down- 
stream from  Madison  a  id  has  announced  its 


plans   for   construction 
thereon.  At  least  one 


Is  investigating  potentl  il  sites  In  the  general 
vicinity.  We  do  not  ha  7e  specific  knowledge 
of  plans  or  proposals  f  c  r  plants  on  the  Ken- 


tucky side  of  the  river 
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D.  Cloud,  Director. 


rju,nit/urt,  a.y.,  aaay 

m  Lee  H.  Hamiltom. 
iilding.  I 
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ifCRKSsMAN  Hamilton: 


Pttbuc  Stxnct  Commission, 

Frankfort.  Ky.,  May  17. 1974. 
Congressman  Lee  H.  Hai 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington. 

Dear  Concrrssman  Hamilton:  Chairman 
WUllam  A.  Logan  has  requested  that  the 
undersigned  respond  to  your  letter  of  May  16, 
1974,  concerning  the  poasible  construction  of 
power  plants  In  the  ^Icinlty  of  MB/Hnm. 
Indiana.  | 

A  utility  seeking  to  construct  such  facili- 
ties In  Kentucky  would  be  required  to  obtain 
a  Certificate  of  Conveittence  and  Neoeesity 
from  this  agency — that  Is,  authority  to  build 
the  power  plant.  The  hofurlng  would  be  held 
at  which  time  the  Conlmlsslon  would  com- 
Elder  the  demand  and  need  of  service  and  the 
economic  and  engineering  feasibility. 


We  will  keep  you  advls^ 
Tours  very  truly, 

Richard  p.  Hemak,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
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Bureau  of  Environmental  Quality, 

Frankfort.  Ky.,  May  31,197*. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Congress  of  the  United  i  tates,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Raybwn  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hamilton:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  15,  1974,  concerning  the 
construction  and  operat  on  of  electrical  gen- 
erating facilities  within  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentiicky.  At  the  pr(  sent  time  cur  Divi- 
sion of  Air  Pollution  ht  s  reg-.ilations  which 
provide  the  complete  rei  lew  of  all  plans  and 
specifications  of  a  proposed  power  plant.  It 
must  be  determined  tha'  the  construction  or 
modification  of  any  suc^  facility  will  be  con- 
sistent with  all  ambient  (ilr  quality  standards 
both  primary  and  secondary  prior  to  the  Is- 
suance of  the  mandatory  construction  per- 
mit. It  Is  my  understanding  that  most  states 
have  similar  regulatory  provisions. 

Presently  there  are  no  pending  applications 
for  construction  permits  to  construct  their 
electrical  power  general;  ng  stations  in  Ken- 
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tucky,  however,  I  have  heard  talk  regarding 
the  construction  of  several.  With  regard  to 
public  participation  of  public  hearings.  It  la 
my  understanding  that  prior  to  the  Issuance 
of  any  construction  permit  regarding  a  point 
source  of  this  nature  that  federal  regula- 
tions require  a  period  for  public  comment. 
There  are  no  public  hearings  scheduled  at 
this  time  because  as  stated  above  we  have  no 
oSiclal  knowledge  of  proposed  construction. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  In 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  advlae. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Herman  D.  Regan.  Jr. 
Commissioner,  Bureau  of 
Environmental  Quality. 


AIR  FORCE  CONTRADICTIONS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pentagon 
has  given  Congress  contradictory  and 
misleading  Information  on  the  capabil- 
ities of  a  new,  highly  effective  jet  fight- 
er—the Enforcer — which  is  an  attractive 
alternative  to  A-10  close-air-support  air- 
craft. 

Recently  released  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  testimony  about  the  En- 
forcer presented  by  Air  Force  Gen.  W.  J. 
Evans  is  so  misleading  and  in  part,  im- 
true,  that  I  have  no  choice  but  to  con- 
clude that  his  actions  were  deliberate. 

Each  Enforcer  costs  slightly  more  than 
$1  million  while  the  cost  of  the  A-10  is 
$3.4  million  per  aircraft.  Current  Air 
Force  plans  include  a  buy  of  729  A-lO's 
to  support  ground  combat  troops  at  a 
total  cost  of  approximately  $2.4  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Evans  told  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
April  5  that  "the  range  of  the  aircraft — 
the  Enforcer— Is  limited."  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pubUcly  releasing  an  Air 
Force  factsheet  on  the  Enforcer  which 
shows  that  its  aircraft's  range  is  3,075 
miles — 475  miles  greater  than  the  range 
of  the  A-10. 

General  Evans  also  complained  that 
the  Enforcer  could  not  take  off  from 
short  runways.  The  same  Air  Force  fact- 
sheet  shows  that  the  Enforcer  needs  only 
1,100  feet  to  take  off  compared  to  the 
A-lO's  3,020  feet. 

I  am  publicly  releasing  a  detailed  sum- 
mary of  all  the  major  contradictions  In 
the  various  Air  Force  presentations  on 
Enforcer,  Including  the  aircraft's  speed, 
landing  distance,  and  number  of  bomb 
stations.  With  so  much  contradictory 
evidence  produced  by  the  Air  Force,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  case  of  the  Enforcer 
and  its  rival,  the  A-10,  should  be  re- 
viewed. One  possibility  would  be  for  the 
Air  Force  to  conduct  a  flyoff  between  the 
two  planes  to  determine  which  one,  given 
its  cost,  would  be  the  most  effective.  Since 
each  A-10  Is  three  times  more  expensive 
than  the  Enforcer,  the  Enforcer  seems  to 
be  an  attractive  alternative  to  the  A-10. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  may  be  difficult  for 
the  Air  Force  to  prove  that  the  A-10  is 
three  times  better  than  the  Enforcer. 

The  Enforcer  which  is  a  single-engine 
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jet  prop,  was  developed  by  Florida  pub- 
lisher David  Lindsay.  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  William  Clements  recently 
said  that  the  Enforcer  had  "met  the  gen- 
eral performance  claims  made  by  the 
offeror."  Mr.  Clements'  statement  fur- 
ther confuses  the  issue  because  Lindsay 
has  claimed  that  the  Enforcer  has  a 
maximum  speed  of  403  knots  per  hour — 
faster  than  the  A-10 — while  the  Air 
Force  says  the  Enforcer  flies  330  knots 
per  hour— slower  than  the  A-10. 

The  only  way  for  the  Congress  to  de- 
termine the  facts  is  to  order  a  complete 
series  of  flight  tests  for  the  Enforcer  and 
compare  It  to  the  A-10. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know.  De- 
fense Secretary  James  R.  Schlesinger  has 
suggested  that  the  Pentagon  should  buy 
cheaper,  more  simple  weapons.  The  En- 
forcer may  just  fit  the  bill  for  a  highly 
effective  and  relatively  cheap  aircraft. 

The  Air  Force's  contradictions  follow : 
Air  Force  Contradictions 

RANGE 

Air  Force  Statement:  "The  range  of  the 
aircraft  is  limited."  (Oen.  Evans,  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee,  April  5,  1974). 

Contradiction:  Enforcer  range   Is  greater 
(3075  miles)  compared  to  A-lO's  (2600  miles) . 
(Air  Force  Fact  Sheet,  June  1974) . 
survivability 

Air  Force  Statement:  Q:  Does  it  (Enforcer) 
have  less  survivability  than  the  A-7? 

A:  I  would  say  yes.  (Gen.  Evans,  House 
Armed  Services  Subconunlttee,  April  6, 1974) . 

Contradiction:  Detailed  study  by  Joint 
Technical  Co-Ordlnate  Group  of  the  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command  reveals  that  the  En- 
forcer Is  less  vulnerable  to  23mm,  57mm  and 
SA7  mlssUe  than  A-7.  (DDR&E  Pact  Sheet, 
Jtme  1974) . 

TAKE-OPP 

Air  Force  Statement:  "The  ability  to  take 
off  from  unimproved  short  strips  with  heavy 
bomb  load  Is  extremely  limited."  (Oen. 
Evans,  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
Aprils,  1974). 

Contradiction:  Enforcer  take-off  distance 
(at  fuU  weight)  is  1100  ft.  compared  to  3020 
ft.  for  A-10.  (Air  Force  Pact  Sheet,  June 
1974) . 

biaximum  speed 

Air  Force  Statement:  Enforcer's  maximiim 
speed  Is  330  knots — slower  than  the  A-10. 
(Air  Force  Fact  Sheet,  June  1974). 

Contradiction:  Enforcer's  maximum  speed 
Is  403  knots — faster  than  the  A-lO  maximum 
speed  of  390  knots.  (David  Lindsay,  Enforcer 
Developer). 

landing  distance 

Air  Force  Statement:  Landing  distance  is 
3000  ft.  for  the  Enforcer  at  maximum 
weight — longer  than  A-lO's  of  2140  ft.  (Air 
Force  Pact  Sheet,  June  1974) . 

Contradiction:  At  normal  landing  weight 
Enforcer  needs  a  shorter  runway  (880  ft.) 
compared  to  1050  ft.  for  A-10.  (Data  pro- 
vided by  Air  Force  Office  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, June  1974) . 

ENGINE 

Air  Force  Statement:  Enforcer  will  be  pow- 
ered by  3445  horsepower  engine.  (Air  Force 
Fact  Sheet,  June  1974) . 

Contradiction:  Enforcer  will  be  powered 
with  2950  horsepower  engine.  (David  Lind- 
say, Enforcer  Developer) . 

BOMB  STATIONS 

Air  Force  Statement:  EInforcer  has  6  bomb 
stations.  (Air  Force  Pact  Sheet,  June  1974). 

Contradiction:  Enforcer  has  10  bomb  sta- 
tions. (Prom  Air  Force  OlOce  of  Legislative 
Affairs,  June  1974). 
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72.5   PERCENT  SAY  PRESIDENT 
SHOULD  STAY 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pol 
taken  recently  by  the  Lafayette,  Ind., 
Journal  and  Courier  resulted  in  a  tre- 
mendous show  of  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Recent  actions  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  wil 
no  doubt  strengthen  the  view,  present  ii 
this  poll,  that  the  Watergate  investiga 
tion  has  been  a  biased,  vengeful  attacl; 
on  President  Nixon  and  a  denial  of  the 
accompUshments  of  his  administration, 
I  refer  to  the  Judiciary  Committee's  at- 
tempt to  waive  the  5 -minute  rule  fo;- 
questioning  impeachment  hearing  wit. 
nesses.  Chairman  Rodino's  alleged  com- 
ment that  all  21  of  the  committee's  Dem- 
ocrats would,  In  his  estimation,  suppor ; 
a  vote  of  impeachment,  and  the  refusa 
of  the  Democrats  to  summon  all  6  of  th( 
witnesses   recommended   by   James   St 
Clair,  defense  counsel. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  U 

the  Jime  10  poll  by  quoting  excerpts  fron 

the  Journal  and  Courier.  Special  not< 

should  be  taken  of  the  student  poll. 

Excerpts  From   Poll 

(By  Robert  Kriebel) 

This  Is  still  Nixon  Country. 

Not  much  question  about  It  when  you  sifi 
through  responses  to  the  Journal  and  Cou- 
rier's June  10  ballot  on  the  question :  "Whal 
Do  You  Think  of  Nixon  Now?" 

Out  of  1,574  repUes,  a  total  of  1,143  sale 
Nixon  should  stay  on  the  Job. 

That's  72.5  per  cent. 

A  total  of  362  persons  turned  In  ballot 
saying  that  President  Nixon  should  be  th< 
object  of  impeachment  proceedings  by  th« 
Congress.  This  represented  23.1  per  cent  ol 
those  who  returned  ballots. 

And  69  readers  said  the  President  shoult 
resign,  or  4.4  per  cent. 

And  in  over  150  accompanying  notes,  cards 
and  letters  explaining  ballots,  readers  weni 
on  to  say  Nixon  has  been  an  excellent  Presi- 
dent  and  critics  should  get  off  his  back. 

Many  respondents  said  they  felt  DemocraU 
in  Congress,  Communists,  and  the  news  me- 
dia have  combined  to  force  the  issue  of  Wa- 
tergate Into  far  more  prominence  than  It  Is 
worth,  and  that  too  few  people  recognize 
Nlxon  Administration  accomplishments  oj 
show  a  willingness  to  face  real  domestic  is- 
sues  like  the  rising  cost  of  living  or  energy 
shortages. 

"Never  have  we  had  a  President  that  hai 
done  as  much  for  our  country  or  has  beer 
treated  so  dirty,"  one  reader  said. 

"We  appreciate  what  our  President  has 
done  so  far,"  wrote  another.  "Such  as  poacj 
with  honor  in  Vietnam,  bringing  home  POWs, 
ending  the  draft  and  the  leadership  for  world 
peace,  to  name  a  few." 

"Last  year  at  this  time.  In  response  to  youi 
poll."  another  reader  wrote,  "I  was  in  full 
support  of  President  Nlxon. 

"Today  my  position  has  not  changed.  Ther« 
have  been  many  new  revelations  since  last 
year  and  I  must  confess  I  have  had  doubts  of 
President  Nixon's  innocence  several  times. 

"But  these  short  moments  of  doubt  hav« 
always  been  followed  by  long  periods  of  full 
trust  and  confidence  In  my  President." 

A  man  and  wife  In  a  Joint  letter  from 
Fowler  wrote:  "We  think  the  President  is  a 
great  one,  and  it  (Watergate)  Is  all  political 
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The  news  media  and  television  are  so  unfair 
to  him,  especially  the  'Today'  television  pro- 
gram." 

"Since  we  take  only  one  Journal  and 
Courier  my  husband  vised  the  ballot  pro- 
vided," one  woman  wrote.  "I  would  also  like 
to  vote  and  say  STAY  ON  THE  JOB!  I  am 
sick,  sick,  sick  of  Watergate." 

A  West  Lafayette  reader  wrote:  "It  was 
with  great  wisdom  and  statesmanship  that 
the  founders  of  our  great  country  divided  the 
powers  of  government  Into  executive,  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  departments. 

"But  today,  not  yet  200  years  from  our 
founding,  our  people  In  Washington,  In  fact 
government  people  everywhere,  are  not 
statesmen  at  aU,  but  are  a  bunch  of  vulture - 
like  politicians  engaged  In  a  struggle  for 
power  and  picking  the  meat  from  each  other's 
bones. 

"President  Nlzon  should  stay  on  the  job 
and  defend  the  ofnce  to  which  be  was 
elected." 

And  a  Kentland  woman  opined:  "I  would 
like  to  see  everyone  who  Is  Investigating  Mr. 
Nixon  Investigated  also.  So  far  as  I  know, 
onlv  one  perfect  man  has  walked  this  earth. 
Right?" 

Another  subscriber  wrote  from  Lafayette: 
"Congress  should  get  off  his  back!  I  can't 
see  why  the  taxpayers  have  to  pay  all  those 
men  to  nlt-plck  at  the  President." 

The  heavy  support  for  President  Nixon 
almost  duplicated  the  results  of  a  Jotimal 
and  Courier  reader  survey  in  June,  1973.  In 
that  one,  1,106  persons  sent  In  ballots  with 
801,  or  72.4  per  cent,  saymg  the  President 
should  stay  on  the  Job. 

A  year  ago  193  persons  called  for  resigna- 
tion compared  to  69  this  year.  Last  year  112 
persons  recommended  impeachment  com- 
pared to  360  this  year. 

Both  surveys  were  conducted  on  the  same 
basis — that  of  a  "straw  vote"  by  Interested 
readers.  Neither,  consequently,  necessarily 
reflects  what  a  more  scientific  sample  of  area 
residents  might  show. 

And  as  in  1973,  the  poll  itself  was  the  object 
of  a  few  comments. 

One  woman  wrote:  "May  I  stand  up  and 
cheer?  Once  for  my  country,  once  for  my 
President,  and  once  for  the  Jovimal  and 
Courier  for  publishing  this  ballot  for  the 
little  people." 

Stitdent  Poi.1.  Backs  Nrrow,  Too 

Lafayette  area  students  responding  to  a 
poll  favor  President  Nixon's  staying  in  office. 

The  students  took  part  In  a  nationwide 
student  opinion  poll  on  the  question.  In  the 
Lafayette  area,  about  53.5  per  cent  favored 
the  President's  remaining  In  office,  while  8.5 
per  cent  were  undecided. 

The  survey  Indicates  that  young  people  in 
this  area  are  somewhat  more  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  President  than  are  students 
nationwide. 

More  than  130,000  students  in  all  parts  of 
the  nation  took  part  in  the  poll.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  students  are  In  grades  5 
through  12. 

Nationwide,  students  seem  evenly  split  on 
the  question.  About  41.6  per  cent  felt  Mr. 
Nixon  should  remain  In  office,  42  per  cent 
thought  it  would  be  best  for  the  country  If 
he  were  out  of  office,  and  16.4  per  cent  were 
undecided. 

The  poll  was  conducted  by  the  Journal 
and  Courier  and  220  other  dally  newspapers 
In  cooperation  with  Visual  Education  Con- 
sultants, Inc.,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin.  The 
survey  was  part  of  a  current  events  program 
that  these  newspapers  give  to  schools  In  their 
areas.  The  Journal  and  Courier  provides  the 
program  to  10  schools  in  this  area.  The  pro- 
gram Includes  weekly  fllmstrlps  of  news 
photos,  together  with  discussion  materials 
written  on  several  levels  of  difficulty,  for 
students  of  varying  ages. 
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Apparently  self-ir 
those  who  might  Ic 
of  jurisdictional  si 
Support  of  the  ct 
Republicans  and  tt 
ship  gave  the  revia 
they  had  reached 


HON.  JOHN  Y[  McCOLLISTER 

or   NtBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP!  REPRESENT  All  VES 

Monday.  luly  1.  1974 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
arbitrary  and  dictatorial  action  by  less 
than  half  the  247  Members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  has  l^locked  consideration 
of  major  committeetreorganization  which 
would  make  the  £  elect  Committee  on 
Small  Business  a  si  anding  committee  in 
the  House. 

On  a  secret  bal  ot.  Democrats  voted 
ill  to  95  to  send  th;  resolution  to  a  sub- 
committee of  the  E  emocratic  caucus  for 
further  study.  This  move  by  a  mere  one- 
fourth  of  the  Memt  ers  of  the  House,  de- 
signed to  kill  the  measure  or  at  least 
substantially  weaken  it,  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  Democratic  lipservice  paid 
to  reform  with  no  ictions  to  back  it  up. 
terest  won  out  for 
36  influence,  because 
fts. 

|anges  by  most  of  the 
Democratic  leader- 
jons  a  fair  chance  if 
the  House  floor.  But 
the  Democratic  Rules  Committee  mem- 
bers are  bound  by  the  caucus  not  to  give 
it  a  rule  before  the  [subcommittee  makes 
its  recommendationp  in  July. 

The  bipartisEin  select  committee,  co- 
chaired  by  RiCHARO  BoLLiNG  of  Mlssourl 
and    Nebraska's    D^ve    Martin,    worked 

more  than  a  year  on  the  changes  before 

imanimously    approving  them.   While  I 

do  not  agree  with  eVery  one  of  the  juris- 
dictional shifts,  thpre  are  many  other 
important  reforms  I  which  could  be  lost 
by  the  Democrats'  maneuver. 

The  overriding  pmrpose  of  reorganiza- 
tion is  to  balance  aid  realine  workloads 
according  to  current  national  interests. 
The  most  importait  change,  I  believe, 
would  be  to  mak^  Small  Business  a 
standing  committed  with  legislative  au- 
thority over  the  Sn  lall  Business  Admin- 
istration, in  additioi  i  to  the  oversight  au- 
thority it  already  has.  This  revision, 
which  is  strongly  bj  eked  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
would  give  small  Business  the  voice  it 
deserves  in  the  legislative  process. 

It  seems  that  of  t^n  legislation  is  writ- 
ten with  the  idea  of  regulating  big  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  the  little  guy  who  must 
bear  the  costly  rnd  time-consiuning 
paperwork  burden  these  laws  impose. 
This  makes  small  bi  siness  even  less  com- 
petitive and  puts  tl^em  at  a  further  dis- 
advantage. It  is  the  competition  which 
small  firms  provide  that  make  them  vital 


free  enterprise  sys- 


to  maintaining  our 
tem. 

The  sheer  size  land  impact  of  the 
American  small  lusiness  community 
merits  more  effettive  representation 
than  it  receives  presently.  Small  business 
accounts  for  96  percent  of  all  business 
in  the  United  States,  60  percent  of  the 
private  nonagricultwral  force,  37  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  and  20 
percent  of  business  taxes  paid. 


Under  the  current  system,  the  juris- 
diction is  split  betwteen  the  select  com- 
mittee and  a  Subcommittee  of  Banking 
and  Currency.  This  subcommittee,  while 
giving  plenty  of  attdntion  to  small  busi- 
ness problems,  sti4  does  not  have  a 
permanent  staff. 
This  realinement  |  would  assure  small 
terests  were  being 
:ial  problems  con- 
tive  process.  Demo- 
red  to  go  on  record 
>r  negative  vote  on 
will  know  which 
to  make  Congress 
those  who  elected 


firms  that  their 
represented  and  si 
sidered  in  the  legish 
crats  should  be  reqi 
with  their  support 
this  issue  so  peopl 
Members  are  willing 
more  accountable  t< 
them. 


CANADIAN  NAI 
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GAS  PIPELINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 


OP 


poNsm 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  JUly  1,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  ^peaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  resolution.  House  Resolution 
1204,  which  urges  a  speedy  conclusion  of 
the  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  an  terms  for  building 
a  Canadian  natural!  gas  pipeline  route. 

This  resolution  seeks  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  governments  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  United  States  and 
Canada  must  formiilate  an  agreement 
which  will  guarantee  access  to  Alaskan 
natural  gas  and  al^o  permit  Canadian 
transport  of  somei  gas  produced  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  already  signs 
of  needless  bureaucrfitlc  delay  in  approv- 
ing the  pipeline.  Canada's  National  En- 
ergy Board  which  must  approve  the  pipe- 
line has  already  put  off  until  next  year 
any  consideration  of  the  pipeline  which 
will  carry  Alaskan,  gas  via  Canada's 
Mackenzie  Valley  to  the  U.S.  Midwest. 
Both  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  also  must 
approve  this  pipeline  project. 

To  combat  future  energy  crunches,  this 
pipeline  should  be  bjuilt  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Natural  gas  i^  the  most  environ- 
mentally clean  and  economical  fuel 
available  to  American  consumers.  A  con- 
sortiimi  of  companijes  known  as  Arctic 
Gas  has  filed  a  fon^ial  application  with 
the  United  States  ai^d  Canadian  author- 
ities to  build  the  pi|>eline  through  Can- 
ada. But,  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  also  plans 
to  file  an  application  to  build  a  natural 
gas  line  across  Alaska,  with  the  gas 
liquified  and  transported  to  the  U.S.  west 
coast  on  supertankei 

Mr.  Speaker,  thej  Canadian  route  is 
clearly  superior  bot 
environmentally.  If 
built  and  gas  liqi 
ment,  about  12  to  2^ 
is  lost  during  the  Uquification  process. 
With  an  energy  crisis  confronting  us  for 
many  years  to  come,  it  is  very  foolish  to 
waste  gas  by  converting  it  to  liquid  for 
shipment. 

Environmentally,  ^e  Shipping  of  nat- 
ural gas  is  more  dangerous  than  trans- 
porting it  by  plpelinle.  If  a  tanker  leaks 


economically  and 
the  Alaska  route  is 
Bd  for  tanker  ship- 
percent  of  the  gas 
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liquid  gas  which  is  super  cool — 200°  P — 
there  can  be  a  catastrophic  explosion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Canadian  natural  gas 
pipeline  is  the  cheapest  way  to  solve  the 
Midwest's  long-term  crisis. 


CAN  THE  POT  REALLY  CALL  THE 
KETTLE  BLACK? 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KENTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  year  we  have  heard  Members  of  this 
fearless  forum  call  for  resignations, 
speak  of  large  and  larger  donations, 
while  holding  themselves  apart  and 
piously  pointing  a  finger  at  the  accused. 
At  long  last,  the  media  has  reported 
findings  of  the  Watergate  Committee 
which  implicate  this  group  in  receiving 
illegal  corporate  contributions,  and  in 
questionable  transfers  of  funds  from 
presidential  to  senatorial  campsUgns. 

It  has  been  said  that  people  who  live 
in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones 
and  again,  "let  him  who  is  without  sin 
cast  the  first  stone."  Perhaps  "The 
Prophet"  by  Kahlil  Gibran  has  very  aptly 
explained  that  none  of  us  is  without  guilt. 
I  include  the  following  words  from  "The 
Prophet": 

Oftentimes  have  I  heard  you  speak  of  on© 
who  commits  a  wrong  as  though  he  were  not 
one  of  you,  but  a  stranger  unto  you  and  an 
intruder  upon  your  world. 

But  I  say  that  even  as  the  holy  and  the 
righteous  cannot  rise  beyond  the  highest 
Which  is  In  each  of  you,  so  the  wicked  and 
the  weak  cannot  fall  lower  than  the  lowest 
which  is  in  you  also. 

And  as  a  single  leaf  turns  not  yellow  but 
with  the  silent  knowledge  of  the  whole  tree, 
so  the  wrong-doer  cannot  do  wrong  without 
the  hidden  will  of  you  all. 

Like  a  procession  you  walk  together  toward 
your  God-self. 

Tou  are  the  way  and  the  wayfarers. 

And  when  one  of  you  falls  down,  he  falls 
for  those  behind  him,  a  caution  against  the 
stumbling  stone. 

Yea,  the  guilty  Is  oftentimes  the  victim  of 
the  injured. 

And  stlU  more  often  the  condenmed  Is  the 
burden  bearer  for  the  guUtless  and  un- 
blamed. 

You  cannot  separate  the  Just  from  the  un- 
just and  the  good  from  the  wicked; 

For  they  stand  together  before  the  face 
of  the  sun  even  as  the  black  thread  and  the 
white  are  woven  together. 

And  when  the  black  thread  breaks,  the 
weaver  shall  look  Into  the  whole  cloth,  and 
he   shall   examine   the   loom,   also. 

I  include  for  the  Record  the  following 
news  report  by  James  R.  Polk,  as  well  as 
an  article  by  Brooks  Jackson  from  the 
Washington  Post.  Also  included  are  two 
other  articles  regarding  the  recent 
Watergate  committee  report. 

The  articles  follow: 

oaxaaAiQ  hsvo  khsaooow 
Sen.  Oeorge  S.  McQovern's  losing  presi- 
dential campaign  was  asking  its  creditors  to 
dUcount  Its  debts  at  half-price  at  the  same 
time  it  was  shUtlng  a  huge  svuplus  of  money 
into  his  Senate  re-election  race,  Watergate 
investigators  said  today. 
A  staff  report  for  the  special  Senate  Water- 
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gate  committee  said  $35,000  in  discounts 
from  companies  may  have  violated  the  spirit 
of  the  law  against  corporate  campaign  do- 
nations. 

Also  revealed  In  the  new  report  was  a  plan 
by  officials  of  Hertz  Corp.  to  pay  for  rental 
cars  for  the  presidential  campaign  of  Sen. 
Edmund  S.  Muskle,  D-Malne,  and  the  use 
of  a  safe  deposit  box  for  hidden  cash  funds 
for  another  E>emocratic  loser,  former  New 
York  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay. 

A  New  York  highway  official  solicited  $10,- 
000  in  cash  as  a  Lindsay  donation  from  offi- 
cers of  two  road  firms  which  later  got  a  $1.7 
million  asphalt  contract  from  the  city,  the 
report  said. 

Watergate  probers  said  $340,000  left  over 
from  McGtovern's  presidential  race  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  Senate  campaign  unit  last  year. 
This  Is  roughly  one-third  of  the  $1  million 
McGovern  has  already  spent  in  his  re-election 
fight  In  South  Dakota. 

Meanwhile,  McQovern's  presidential  cam- 
paign spokesmen  were  telUng  creditors  that 
they  were  hard-pressed  for  money  and  were 
getting  partial  write-offs  on  bills  owed  to 
Xerox  Corp.,  International  Busmess  Ma- 
chines, and  various  hotels  across  the  country, 
the  Watergate  report  showed. 

A  McGovern  spokesman  said  last  night  that 
the  presidential  race  had  tried  to  settle  Its 
bUls  for  less  than  the  full  amount  because 
it  needed  money  for  possible  federal  taxes. 

However,  public  reports  show  the  McGov- 
ern presidential  race  still  has  $400,000  in 
reserve  to  meet  any  tax  obligations. 

Another  section  of  the  report  said  Hertz 
Corp.  supplied  rental  cars  for  Muskle  cam- 
paign workers,  then  apparently  arranged  to 
pay  legal  fees  to  attorneys  who  made  cam- 
paign donations  for  Muskle  to  wipe  out  those 
bUls. 

It  quoted  a  former  Hertz  lawyer,  Sol  M. 
Edldln,  as  testifying  that  the  company's 
chairman,    Ronald   Perman.    authorized   the 

payments  to  attorneys  for  the  donations.  The 

investigators  found  $4,850  In  legal  bUla  with 

Perman's  initials  on  them. 

The  cash  collected  from  asphalt  contrac- 
tors for  the  Lindsay  campaign  was  delivered 
by  another  highway  official  to  former  deputy 
mayor  Richard  Aurello,  according  to  the  Wa- 
tergate report. 

The  cash  donations  were  collected  while 
the  undsay  campaign  was  trying  to  meet 
Its  debts  after  falling  apart  early  in  the  1972 
race.  However,  the  contractors'  $10,000  was 
not  listed  on  required  public  filings,  the 
report  said. — James  R.  Polk. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  J\me  28,  1974] 

McGovern  Hux  Race  Enriched 

(By  Brooks  Jackson) 

Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-SX).)  enriched 
his  South  Dakota  Senate  campaign  by 
$340,416.96  in  leftover  funds  raised  for  his 
1972  presidential  campaign,  according  to 
a  staff  report  to  the  Senate  Watergate 
committee. 

At  the  same  time,  McGovern 's  presidential 
campaign  committees  have  settled  leftover 
bUls  from  37  corporations  for  $35,322.32,  less 
than  the  full  amounts,  the  report  said. 

It  said  this  raises  a  question  of  whether 
the  McGovern  campaign  violated  at  least  the 
spirit  of  the  federal  law  forbidding  corporate 
donations  to  federal  political  campaigns. 

A  spokesman  for  McGovern  said  the  left- 
over presidential  money  had  been  trans- 
ferred  on  specific  Instructions  from  state  and 
local  McGovern  campaign  conunittees  which 
left  McGovern  no  choices  in  the  matter. 

He  also  said  the  presidential  campaign 
committee  had  tried  to  settle  some  of  its 
leftover  bills  for  less  than  the  full  amoimt, 
because  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
told  the  committee  it  might  owe  hiudreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  gift  taxes  on 
contributions. 
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The  spokesman.  John  Holum,  said  Aic 
Govern  would  contest  the  Watergate  con 
mittee  staff's  language  and  try  to  keep  1 
senators  from  adopting  it.  He  said  that  if 
the  end  It  U  found  that  there  was 
wrong  with  underpaying  the  — .^_ 
bUls,  "We'll  pay  anything  that  has  a  cloiid 
over  it." 

In  another  section  of  the  same  report, 
committee's  staff  said  the  presidential  c~ 
palgn  of  foimer  New  York  City  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  received  $10,000  in  cash  from 
construction  contractors  who  later  had 
asphalt  contracts  worth  $1.7  million. 

The  report  said  the  $10,000,  in  $20 
stuffed  mto  an  envelope,  passed  through 
hands    of    Lindsay's    top    campaign 
former  Deputy  Mayor  Richard  AureUo, 
cannot  be  accounted  for. 

The  staff  report  was  circulated  to .. 

of  the  committee  yesterday  and  has  not 
adopted  formaUy  by  the  Senate  panel. 

In  the  McGovern  matter,  the  report 
leftover  presidential  money  started 
from   five    McGovern   committees    into 
Senate    campaign    within    two    weeks 
McGovern  was  defeated  by  President 
on  November  7, 1972. 

The  transfers  continued  for  more  than 
year.  The  last  one  was  $7,054  last 
30. 

The  report  said  that  during  this  period 
McGovern    national    presidential    treasurer 
Marian   Pearlman,   was  sending   letters 
presidential  campaign  creditors  asking 
to  settle  bills  for  50  cents  on  the  dollar 

"We   do   not   at   this   time   have   t 
money  to  pay  aU  our  debts,"  said  her  letHer 
dated   December    15,    1972.   The   report 
Watergate     committee     investigators     -, 
covered  that  Xerox  Corp.  had  written  off 
total    of    $9,606.02    as    imcoUectible    dellts 
owed  by  the  McGovern  campaign.  This  Was 
the  largest  unpaid  bill  cited  by  the  repot 

Humphrey  Denies  Misuse  op  Ponds  in 
1972  Campaign 
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Sen.    Hubert    H.    Humphrey,    stung    by 

Senate  Watergate  Committee  staff  report 

his  1972  presidential  campaign  finances, 

he  did  nothing  Illegal  in  using  more  th^n 

$100,000  of  his  own  money  in  his  ci 

and  concealing  that  fact  from  the  public 

"With  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  my  | 
that  was  as  honest  a  deal  as  kissing 
mother,"  the  Minnesota  Democrat  said. 

Humphrey,  in  a  sometimes  emotional 
phone  call  late  last  night  to  an  Associated 
Press  reporter  said  the  money  represen 
"a  lifetime  of  investment"  by  himself  and 
wife  Muriel. 

Humphrey  said  he  omitted  any  mention  _ 
the  use  of  personal  funds  when  he  volunts  r^ 
lly  disclosed  his  finances  during  Demo 
presidential  primaries  because  at  that  tlihe 
the  law  didn't  require  fuU  disclosure 
because  he  wanted  to  conceal  the 
from  his  famUy. 

"I  didn't  like  to  have  to  contribute 
money,  but  we  had  to  do  It  If  we  were 
to  campaign,"  he  said. 

Humphrey  said  the  Watergate  staff 
was  written  by  a  Republican  staff  member 
Donald  Sanders,  and  he  said  he  reeented 
tone    and   implications   of   the   report. 
Just  ends  up  that  you  look  like  a  burglai 
he  said. 

The   report   said  Humphrey  ordered 
transfer  of  $89,000  in  stock  and  $23,000 
cash  from  a  blind  trust  into  the  presidentl^ 
campaign  during  January  and  February 
1972,  two  months  before  a  new  federal  1 
made  It  Ulegal  for  a  presidential  candid 
to  use  more  than  $50,000  of  his  own  ftm^ 
In  a  campaign. 

Humphrey   said    the    stock   actuaUy 
worth  somewhat  less,  $88,000,  putting 
total    amount   of   personal    funds   used 
$109,000. 

Rep.  WUbiir  Mllla  of  Arkansas  also  vlgo 
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ously  denied  wrongdoing  In  response  to  alle- 
gations In  the  draft  report  on  fund  raising. 

"This  Is  jiist  a  leak  to  smear  me."  said 
Mills.  He  contended  that  be  hadn't  responded 
to  a  request  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
committee's  staff  because  "a  member  of 
Congress  does  not  appear  before  a  staff." 

Mills  acknowledged  receiving  money  from 
milk  cooperatives  but  said  he  had  reported 
all  of  it.  Humphrey  said  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  a  $25,000  milk  fund  contribution  he  was 
asked  about,  and  that  he  had  told  the  com- 
mittee staff  this. 

HtJMPHHET  Scores  Ptjwd  Allegation 

Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  denounced  yes- 
terday a  Senate  Watergate  committee  stall 
report  that  said  $360,000  in  stock  was  fun- 
neled  into  his  1972  campaign  as  "flUed  with 
innuendoes  and  inaccuracies." 

The  staff  report  said  that  the  Minnesota 
Democrat's  1972  presidential  campaign  re- 
ceived the  stock  in  the  Archer-Daniels  Mid- 
land Co.,  a  Minneapolis  soybean  firm.  In  early 
1972.  About  $90,000  worth  of  the  stock  came 
from  a  trust  for  Humphrey  administered  by 
Dwayne  Andreas,  the  bead  of  Archer-Mid- 
lands, and  the  rest  from  Andreas,  his  daugh- 
ter and  a  friend. 

The  donation  of  the  stock  to  the  Humphrey 
campaign  committee  weis  an  apparent  viola- 
tion of  the  then-existing  federal  election  law, 
which  prohibited  Individual  contributions  of 
niore  than  $5,000  to  a  single  campaign  com- 
mittee, the  report  said. 

Humphrey  said  the  report  Is  "simply  a 
working  draft  ...  on  which  changes  may  yet 
be  made"  and  contains  "unsubstantiated 
charges."  He  said  be  had  not  seen  a  copy  of 
the  report  but  based  his  opinion  on  news  ac- 
counts of  the  staff's  findings. 

The  report  said  the  staff's  Inability  to  In- 
terview Humphrey  had  prevented  it  from 
making  a  full  and  complete  Investigation. 
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3F  REMARKS 


MRS.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  SR. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's senseless  act  of  violence  in  At- 
lanta's Ebeneezer  Baptist  Church,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Sr.,  should  remind  our  Na- 
tion of  the  quest  for  brotherhood  for 
which  her  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  gave  his  life  in  1968. 

This  wanton  destruction  of  life  should 
bring  realization  to  our  Nation  that  we 
are  falling  short  of  some  of  the  lofty 
goals  and  ideals  proclaimed  some  200 
years  ago  by  the  courageous  men  who 
founded  our  Nation:  goals  of  freedom, 
equality,  opportunity,  and  justice  for  all. 

Our  Natioa  is  weary  of  violence.  Yet, 
daily  it  confronts  us  anew. 

We  have  survived  a  decade  of  killing 
and  of  ciiil  strife.  It  is  time  to  leave  it 
behind. 

If  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
Mrs.  King's  tragic  death,  let  it  be  a  re- 
minder to  our  Nation  that  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done,  that  we  must  work  even 
harder,  devote  ourselves  even  more,  give 
still  more  of  our  effort,  to  eradicate  the 
creed  of  destruction,  inhumanity  and 
bigotry  from  our  great  land,  once  and  for 
all. 


I  am  sure  my  coUe  igues 
in  expressing  our  de<  pest 
dolences    and    sorrofv 
family. 


MILITARY 


JUSTICE? 


join  with  me 
heartfelt  con- 
to    Mrs.    King's 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COL(  IRADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  H  EPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon's  roent  nomination  of 
Colorado  Supreme  Cc  urt  Justice  William 
Erickson  for  the  posii  ion  of  Chief  Judge, 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals — COMA — 
reflects  a  healthy  a\yareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  COMA  to  the  more  than  1.7 
million  men  and  wonien  now  in  imiform. 
Justice  Erickson  is  a  iistinguished  jurist 
who  will,  I  am  certai  i,  show  the  needed 
sensitivity  for  the  c(  institutional  rights 
of  those  prosecuted  f  )r  alleged  military- 
related  offenses  unde;  ■  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice — T^CMJ.  Judge  Erick- 
son's  nomination  fills  one  of  two  vacan- 
cies on  the  three-member  court.  I  would 
earnestly  hope  that  t4e  second  appointee 
reflect  the  same  excellent  qualities.  I 
would  further  hope  tttat  increased  public 
attention  be  focused  on  COMA  which 
serves  as  a  vital  bridge  between  military 
personnel  and  the  U.S  .  Constitution. 

Since  its  creation  n  1951  COMA  has 
done  much  to  elimii.ate  the  system  of 
"drumhead  justice"  Twhlch  had  previ- 
ously left  servicemeti  and  women  ac- 
cused of  criminal  activity  substantially 
at  the  mercy  of  theii  commanding  offi- 
cers. It  is  not  too  1<  ng  since  the  days 
when  a  distinguishe<  former  Governor 
of  Vermont  was  exc  xsed  from  further 
court  martial  duty  :  or  failing  to  vote 
conviction  for  a  bla  ;k  serviceman  ac- 
cused of  a  morals  off(  nse.  Nor  have  very 
many  years  gone  by  ince  the  law  of  the 
land  was  that  militark'  personnel  had  no 
constitutional  rights  c  ther  than  those  ex 
pressly  provided  thrfugh  congressional 
enar '  ment  of  the 
frightening  principle 
philosophy  restated 
the  Supreme  Court  ir 


ICMJ  itself.  This 
lad  its  roots  in  the 
)nly  weeks  ago  by 
the  case  of  Parker 


against  Levy  to  the  ef  ect  that: 

The  military  is  an  (  xecutlve  arm  whose 
law  Is  that  of  obedience 


w;re 


ccn 


Since  more  than 
cans  have  served  in 
since  the  outbreak  o 
hardly  needs  to  be 
spread  the  abuses 
of  such  a  philosoph;  r 
notion  that  the 
of  Rights  generally 
men  and  women  is 
interpretations  of 
rather  than  a  definit 
by  the  Supreme  Court 

Over  the  years  CC 
certain  procedural  ri 
sonnel  that  those  of 
take  for   granted, 
self-incrimination 
have  been  written  i 
ing  the  past  two 
right  to  counsel,  to 
examine  witnesses, 


aii;l 
int) 


28  million  Amerl- 

the  Armed  Forces 

World  War  n,  it 

stated  how  wid'e- 

that  grew  out 

Even  today  the 

Coilstitutlon  and  Bill 

jxtend  to  servlce- 

9-oimded  In  COMA 

re.ssional  Intent 

ve  pronouncement 
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'MA  has  extended 
ights  to  military  per- 
ils in  civilian  life 
ections   against 
double  jeopardy 
military  lav,'  dur- 
dedades.  So  have  the 
confront  and  cross - 
ummon  witnesses 


to  s 
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of  one's  own,  and  to  hi  ve  one's  case  tried 
speedily. 

But  vast  areas  of  ( onstitutional  pro- 
tection remain  foreign  to  the  military 
environment.  Bail  prior  to  conviction  or 
pending  appellate  revi  bw  is  virtually  un- 
heard of.  The  degree  to  which  the  nrst 
amendment  confers  ;he  right  of  free 
speech  on  servicemen  and  women — even 
those  off  base  and  out  of  uniform — is  far 
from  settled,  and  to  t  le  extent  it  is  set- 
tled, the  picture  is  ble  ik  in  terms  of  free 
speech.  Moreover,  the  catchall  term, 
"military  nece.ssity,"  lias  been  employed 
to  virtually  write  the  1  ourth  amendment 
out  of  the  lives  of  riilitary  personnel. 
Random  shakedowns  for  marihuana 
and  other  drugs  are  f £  r  from  uncommon 
on  military  bases.  Also,  under  the  doc- 
trine of  alleged  rr  ilitary  necessity, 
military  police  accompanied  by  trained 
marihuana  dogs  ent^r  barracks  areas 
substantially  at  will  searching  for  con- 
traband without  the  slightest  thought  or 
showing  of  probable  cause. 

Part  of  the  problem  crests  with  the  tra- 
ditional all-or-nothing  approach  of  the 
Supreme  Court  wherein  the  justices  have 
been  quick  to  limit  the  jurisdictional 
overreach  of  military  tribunals  but  slow 
to  apply  commonsensei  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law  to  military  cases.  It  is 
shocking  but  true  thajt  even  today  it  is 
far  from  certain  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  has  interpreted  itself  as  having  the 
power  to  overrule  legil  and  factual  de- 
terminations by  rm'iewing  military 
courts. 

Typical  was  the  recerit  decision  involv- 
ing Capt.  Howard  Levy,  during  1965  and 
1966  the  Chief  of  D«rmatology  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 
Captain  Levy  strongly  opposed  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  He  refused  orders  to  train 
special  forces  aides  mr  Vietnam  duty, 
publicly  criticized  the  special  forces,  in- 
dicated an  unwillingneBs  to  serve  in  Viet- 
nam himself,  and  uried  black  soldiers 
not  to  fight  there  ei^er.  He  was  con- 
victed under  three  separate  UCMJ  arti- 
cles only  one  of  which  specifically  pro- 
vided punishment  for  falling  to  obey  a 
lawful  order.  The  key  Issues  in  his  case 
involved  the  validity  of  article  133  which 
proscribes  "conduct  unbecoming  an  offi- 
cer and  a  gentleman,']  and  article  134— 
the  so-called  general  af  tide — which  pro- 
hibits "all  disorders  and  neglects  to  the 
prejudice  of  good  ordir  and  discipline," 
and  "all  conduct  of  k  nature  to  bring 
discredit  upon  the  Ar[ 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  issu^ 
conduct  of  Captain 
member  of  the  Armet 

vague  and  general  wc_ „  _. 

to  which  they  are  subject.  In  the  past 
these  articles  have  been  employed  to 
punish  conduct  as  diverse  as  cheating  at 
cards  or  bingo,  failing  to  pay  debts,  com- 
mitting adultery,  officer  drinking  with 
enlisted  men,  exhibitin] ;  an  American  flag 
with  a  peace  symbol  on  a  shirt,  possession 
of  alcoholic  beverages  In  a  public  place, 
and  committing  a  bestial  act  with  a 
chicken. 

Again,  some  or  all  bf  these  activities 
ought  to  be  subjected  .0  criminal  penal- 
ties if  specifically  set  'orth  In  the  code. 
But  in  no  other  jurisdi  ;tion  in  the  coun- 


led  Forces." 
i  is  not  the  specific 
evy  or  any  other 
Forces,  but  the 
rding  of  the  code 


try,   State  or  Federa 


would   statutes 
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worded  as  loosely  as  articles  133  or  134 
have  survived  a  minute  of  judicial 
scrutiny. 

The  evils  such  judicial  laxity  leads  to  is 
well  exhibited  by  a  second  case,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  against  Avrech,  now 
awaiting  Supreme  Court  decision.  PFC 
Mark  Avrech  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  1967  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  Danang,  South  Vietnam,  in  1969.  After 
40  days  in  the  country  he  became  dis- 
enchanted with  the  lack  of  fighting  spirit 
and  corruption  exhibited  by  our  South 
Vietnamese  ally  and  set  forth  his  feelings 
in  a  short  statement,  the  most  "infiam- 
matory"  words  of  which  were  as  follows: 

We  must  strive  for  peace  and  If  not  peace 
then  a  complete  U.S.  withdrawal.  We've  been 
sitting  ducks  for  too  long. 

He  was  apprehended  while  attempting 
to  stencil  his  statement  which  he  then 
wished  to  circulate  among  the  men  in 
his  company. 

For  this  Private  Avrech  was  convicted 
not  of  violating  article  34  but  of  attempt- 
ing to  violate  It.  He  was  sentenced  to  a 
reduction  In  rank,  forfeiture  of  3-months 
pay,  and  confinement  at  hard  labor  for 
1  month,  the  latter  portion  of  his  sen- 
tence suspended.  Having  already  upheld 
the  validity  of  article  134  in  the  Levy  case 
the  Supreme  Court  must  now  say  that  a 
military  court  Improperly  applied  the 
law — something  it  has  never  before 
held — or  acquiesce  in  this  lawless  and 
reprehensible  treatment  of  a  U.S.  citizen. 

The  imcertainty  of  Supreme  Court  re- 
view arises  from  the  status  of  COMA  it- 
self. COMA  Is  an  article  n  rather  than 
an  article  III  court.  Its  place  in  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  is  at  best  marginal.  Fur- 
ther, It  can  Itself  review  only  cases  in- 
volving a  general  or  flag  officer  or  a  sen- 
tence of  death,  cases  certified  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  and  cases  in- 
volving a  sentence  of  dismissal  or  dis- 
charge or  confinement  for  1  year  or  more. 
Many  arbitrary  actions  at  the  adminis- 
trative level  escape  its  notice  altogether. 

Obtaining  an  enlightened  COMA  has 
also  been  hampered  by  the  quality  of 
past  appointments.  Too  often  nomina- 
tions to  COMA  have  been  regarded  as  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committees,  and  the 
Military  Establishment.  Of  the  seven 
men  who  served  on  COMA  prior  to  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Erickson,  two 
came  directly  from  the  staffs  of  congres- 
sional military  committees,  all  but  one 
had  backgrounds  in  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, four  had  previous  civilian  judi- 
cial experience,  and  only  one  had  a  legal 
academic  background.  Small  wonder  that 
shortly  after  its  creation  Mr.  Justice 
Black  could  say : 

We  find  nothing  In  the  history  of  constitu- 
tional treatment  of  military  trtbimals  which 
entitles  them  to  rank  along  with  Article  rn 
courts  as  adjudicators  of  the  guilt  or  In- 
nocence of  people  charged  with  offenses  for 
which  they  can  be  deprived  of  their  life, 
liberty  or  property. 

A  decade  and  a  half  later,  the  situa- 
tion had  improved  somewhat,  but  not  all 
that  much.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas : 

WhUe  the  Court  of  MUltary  Appeals  takes 
cognizance  of  some  constitutional  rights  of 
the  accused  who  are  court-martialed  courts- 
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martial  as  an  Institution  are  singularly  Inept 
in  dealing  with  the  nice  subletles  of  con- 
stitutional law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  impor- 
tance of  naming  a  distinguished  civilian 
to  fill  the  remaining  COMA  vacancy,  I 
would  urge  serious  thought  be  given  to 
a  number  of  structural  reforms  which 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  legislation. 
These  would  include  increasing  the 
COMA  membership  to  five,  seven,  or  even 
nine  judges,  bringing  it  into  the  Fed- 
eral court  system,  expanding  its  juris- 
diction to  embrace  the  full  panoply  of 
military  justice  proceedings,  transfer- 
ring consideration  of  COMA  nominees 
from  the  Senate  Armed  Services  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  express- 
ly providing  for  the  review  of  COMA 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  time  the  wall  between  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  armed 
services  personnel  was  broken  down. 


THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF  nniiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  and 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing thoughts  on  the  American  Con- 
stitution as  we  approach  the  celebration 
of  our  Nation's  birthday: 
[Prom  the  pamphlet.  The  American  Spirit] 
The  American  CoNsxrrtJTioN 

The  American  Constitution  would  be  un- 
workable unless  the  people  were  self-reli- 
ant, self-determined,  and  resourceful.  There 
are  nations  who  do  not  care  for  these  things 
and  do  not  possess  them.  I  suppose  we  aU 
have  our  favorite  virtues.  My  own  are  self- 
reliance.  Initiative,  resourcefulness,  courage. 
I  like  these  things  better  than  anything  else, 
there  are  people  who  do  not,  and  there  are 
nations  which  do  not.  There  are  nations, 
for  example,  whose  people  like  to  be  directed 
and  ordered  about,  who  like  to  be  led  every- 
where and  told  what  to  do,  and  where  and 
when  to  do  It.  Such  people  can  do  great 
things  In  the  world  through  mass  action,  but 
they  could  not  work  such  a  constitution  as 
ours.  This  Constitution  calls  for  people  who 
prefer  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  Is  In- 
tended for  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who 
desire  to  manage  their  own  lives,  and  take 
their  own  risks,  and  fend  for  themselves, 
and  be  personally  independent — and  these 
very  things  are  just  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  the  majority  of  American  peo- 
ple. 

But  notice  that,  among  other  things,  this 
policy  means  that  there  Is  sure  to  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  suffering  because,  when  we 
are  free  we  always  make  some  mistakes.  A 
convict  In  prison  has  very  little  chance 
to  make  mistakes.  He  Is  told  when  to  get  up, 
and  when  to  go  to  bed,  is  given  his  food  and 
obliged  to  eat  It.  He  is  told  what  clothes  to 
wear,  what  work  to  do,  and  how  be  is  to  do 
it.  He  is  taken  out  into  a  yard  for  exercise 
and  when  it  is  thought  he  has  had  enough 
exercise  he  Is  taken  back.  He  can  hardly  go 
vrrong,  he  can  hardly  make  a  mistake,  but 
neither,  of  course,  does  he  ever  learn  any- 
thing. A  free  man  will  make  mistakes,  and 
he  will  learn  by  them.  He  will  suffer,  but 
suffering  is  worth  while  when  you  learn 
something.  When  you  are  not  free  you  can- 
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not    learn,    and    so    the    suffering    is    oily 
wasted. 

Note  very  particularly  that  the  Constlt  1- 
tlon  does  not  guarantee  equality  of  lot.  Yi  iv, 
cannot  have  equality  of  lot,  because  humi  in 
nattire  varies.  No  two  men  have  the  sane 
character.  No  two  men  have  quite  the  sar  le 
amount  of  ability.  Again,  some  will  have  U  bs 
talent  but  abut  a  strong  character,  and  ;o 
to  the  top  for  that  reason.  Other  men — i?e 
all  know  some  of  them — have  great  talents 
but  character  is  lacking,  so  they  remain  ^t 
the  bottom.  This  being  so,  there  cannot  be, 
equality  of  lot,  but  there  can  be,  and  thek'e 
is  in  America,  true  equality,  which  fis 
equality  of  opportunity. 


H.R.  11500 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  j- 
psilled  by  the  level  of  criticism  being  d^- 
rected  at  the  Surface  Mining  Control  aild 
Reclamation  Act,  H.R.  11500,  by  the  Ni- 
tlonal  Coal  Association.  A  recent  pre  ss 
release  by  Carl  Bagge,  president  of  t  le 
association  is  replete  with  Inaccuracl  es 
and  distortions  regarding  the  bill.  It  is 
incredible  that  a  representative  of  so 
great  and  important  an  industry  shou  Id 
resort  to  this  type  of  rhetoric,  employiiig 
scare  tactics  and  outright  misrepresenta- 
tions which  require  sober  assessment. 

Mr.  Bagge  begins  his  statement  wl  h 
an  unsubstantiated  claim  that,  because 
surface  mining  Eiccounts  for  60  to  70  pe  r- 
cent  of  coal  used  by  electrical  utilltlds, 
passage  of  H.R.  11500  could  cut  the  Na- 
tion's power  supply  by  one-third. 

How  does  Mr.  Bagge  come  up  with  sui  Ji 
figures?  Apparently,  he  conjures  them 
up  from  a  gross  misreading  of  the  bill. 

First,  he  makes  the  transparent  [y 
absurd  statement  that  a  provision  n 
the  bill — section  206 — which  would  re- 
quire the  States  to  institute  a  program 
for  designation  of  areas  unsuitable  fir 
coal  surface  mining  could  wipe  out  all 
coal  surface  minings.  Each  State  goveri- 
ment  is  seen  as  designating  all  the  lai  id 
within  its  boimdaries  as  unsuitable,  n 
fact,  the  designation  section  of  the  b  11 
merely  requires  the  States  to  institute  a 
planning  program.  It  does  not  require 
any  State  to  actually  designate  1  acre  jf 
land  as  unsuitable  for  mining. 

As  reasonable  legislators  who  recog- 
nize the  value  of  land  for  many  us;s 
other  than  coal  surface  mining  operi- 
tions,  the  majority  of  tJie  Members  jf 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulir 
Affairs  determined  that  such  a  plannl  ig 
program  should  be  undertaken,  on  t  le 
assumption  that  the  State  governments 
are  also  people  with  reasonable  indivii- 
uals  who  would  carry  out  such  a  progra  m. 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  their 
respective  States.  For  Mr.  Bagge  to  cot  i- 
plain  that  the  States  would  necessariy 
abuse  an  authority  which  they  have  hi  ,d 
all  along  and  thus  pose  a  threat  to  iiU 
coal  surface  mining  Is  patently  ludicroi  s. 

Mr.  Bagge  hints  darkly  that,  since  t  le 
States  are  permitted  to  adopt  regulatio:  is 
stricter  than  H.R.   11500.  there  Is  no 
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telling  to  what  lengths  they  might  go. 
The  fact  is  that  the  States  presently  can 
enact  strict  surface  mining  regulations 
with  or  without  the  passage  of  H.R. 
11500.  , 

The  bill  will  simply  assure  that  cer- 
tain minimal  Federal  standards  are  met 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  so  that  a  uniform 
and  equitable  system  of  reclamation  is 
developed  in  the  interests  of  all  parties, 
operators.  States,  and  citizens. 

Mr.  Bagge  pretends  that  the  provision 
requiring  return  by  the  mine  site  to  its 
approximate  original  contour  is  not  fea- 
sible in  the  West.  The  committee  clearly 
foresaw  this  problem.  By  allowing  special 
provision  in  section  211,  the  committee 
precludes  the  arbitrary  closing  of  West- 
era  strip  mines.  Moreover,  the  definition 
of  approximate  original  contour,  as  ex- 
panded in  the  committee  report  on  H.R. 
11500,  is  quite  clear  in  its  distinction  be- 
tween returning  to  previous  elevation  is 
not  required  when  there  is  insufficient 
overburden  to  do  the  job. 

Another  blatant  distortion  is  contained 
in  Mr.  Bagge's  contention  that  the  future 
of  synthetic  gas  from  coal  is  in  dire  jeo- 
pardy. I  have  argued  In  a  previous  Con- 
gressional Record — ^April  8,  1974 — the 
economics  of  this  process  and  the  effect 
which  HR.  11500  would  have  upon  it, 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  any  comparable  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  NCA.  By  constant 
repetition  of  the  aUegatlon  that  the  bill 
would  "foreclose  the  future  of  synthetic 
pipeline  gas,"  again  and  again,  NCA  ap- 
pears to  beUeve  it  will  make  its  point:  Let 
them  produce  the  facts. 

Mr.  Bagge  goes  on  to  contend  that 
land  cannot,  with  any  permanence,  be 
returned  to  Its  approximate  original  con- 
tour in  Appalachia.  I  suggest  Mr.  Bagge 
travel  to  Pennsylvania  to  visit  some  of  his 
member  coal  operators  and  ask  them 
whether  this  can  or  cannot  be  done.  Ac- 
tually, It  has  been  done  for  several  years 
imder  Pennsylvania  law.  The  records  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  and  the  evidence 
of  the  reclaimed  land  can  refute  this  mis- 
leading claim.  In  West  Virginia  strip 
mine  operators  have  voluntarily  com- 
plied with  State  requirements  similar  to 
those  contained  in  the  bill. 

Another  Bagge  claim  that  section  212 
of  the  bill  would  result  in  the  loss  of  120 
million  tons  of  coal  annually  because  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  require 
the  use  of  underground  mining  methods 
to  control  subsidence  to  the  extent  tech- 
nologically and  economically  feasible. 
Once  again,  he  chooses  to  ignore  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  specifically  limiting 
the  Secretary  to  those  requirements 
which  are  economically  feasible.  Thus, 
no  mine  will  be  closed  because  of  pro- 
hibitive expense.  This  totally  refutes 
Mr.  Bagge's  claim. 

Moreover,  the  committee  report  is  very 
exact  on  this  point.  It  states  on  page  109 
that  one  of  the  measures  available  for 
subsidence  control  is  "the  use  of  longwall 
and  other  mining  techniques  which  com- 
pletely remove  the  coal."  This  being  the 
case,  no  coal  pillars  need  be  left  imder- 
ground  for  subsidence  control  purposes, 
if  the  operator  Is  employing  longwall 
mining  techniques,  and  controlled  sub- 
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sidence  is  allowed.  Sere  again  we  have 
an  example  of  either  ignorance  of  the 
bill  or  outright  distortion  of  its  provi- 
sions. I 

With  respect  to  Mi.  Bagge's  statement 
that  maintensmce  of  [the  hydrologic  bal- 
ance In  the  arid  anfl  semiarid  areas  of 
the  West,  the  committee  report  Is,  agsdn, 
specific  in  stating  that: 

The  total  preventloi^  of  adverse  hydrologic 
effects  from  mining  Is'  Impossible  and  thus 
the  bill  sets  attainable  standards  to  protect 
the  hydrologic  balance  of  Impacted  areas 
within  the  limits  of  fea|lblUty. 

John  Sawhill,  Aclninistrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Offlca  has  estimated  that 
12.5  billion  tons  of  coal  could  be  pre- 
cluded from  future  mining  due  to  the 
hydrologic  balance  requirements  in  sec- 
tion 211(b)  (14)  of  HJR.  11500.  This  esti- 
mate is  almost  half  of  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Bagge.  Furthermore,  as  I  have 
argued  elsewhere,  Mf .  SawhlU's  estimate 
itself  is  not  based 
hard  data.  His  estl 
based  on  Informatioi 
the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
states  that  H.R.  11500  is  too  general  with 
respect  to  the  standards  for  maintenance 
of  hydrologic  balance.  They  made  no  at- 
tempt to  quantify  the  coal  losses  which 
might  result  from  th^s  language. 

Thus,  it  seems  that!  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatsoever  for  these  wildly  pessi- 
mistic estimates  of  ooal  losses.  If  data 
exists,  let  us  see  it. 

Mr.  Bagge  states  t|iat  banning  of  coal 
mining  in  the  national  forests  would  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  11,  billion  tons  of  coal 
reserves.  I  am  not  sui-e  where  Mr.  Bagge 
gets  his  figures.  Howpver,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  estimates  that  there  are  "7  billion 
tons  of  coal  reserves  jn  the  national  for- 
ests recoverable  by  surface  mining,  or  4 
billion  tons  less  thai  Mr.  Bagge's  esti- 
mate. I 

There  is  no  Indication  as  to  what  pro- 
portion of  these  reserves  are  recoverable 
by  imderground  mining  methods.  Under 
some  geological  conpitions,  where  the 
overburden  above  thdcoal  seam  is  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  provide  good  roof  sup- 
port, it  Is  possible  io  mine  by  under- 
groimd  mining  methods  within  this  dis- 
tance of  the  surface.  "Piere  is  no  set  limit 
established  in  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  4ct.  It  Is  therefore 
possible  to  remove  cei 
coal  deposits  under 
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ace  mining.  Un- 
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without  resorting  to 

til  some  estimate  Is 

portion  this  might 

verify  the  actual  a: 

be  withdrawn  by  the 

surface  mining  of  c<ial  in  the  national 

forests,  as  set  forth  i|i  section  209(d)  (9) 

of  the  bUl. 

Moreover,  H.R.  115f  0  does  not  ban  im 
derground  mining  in 
Mr.  Bagge  states.  It 
face  mining. 

Finally,  in  this  rebard, 
noted  that  passage  of 


national  forests  as 
>ans  only  coal  sur- 


It  should  be 
H.R.  11500  wUl  not 
cause  the  coal  located  on  these  lands  to 
disappear.  Nor  will  the  coal  be  "lost." 
Should  the  Nation  ne  ed  to  surface  mine 
the  coal  reserves  in  t  le  national  forests 


at  some  point  in  the 
can  be  passed  to  allow 


future,  legislation 
it.  There  is  a  great 
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deal  of  coal  \n  this  N  itlon.  Most  of  it  Is 
available  only  through  deep  mining.  Let 
us  exhaust  these  resources  before  we  de- 
story  the  national  forests. 


KEMP  CALLS  FOR 
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FOR  THE  MISS- 
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HON.  JACK 


OF    NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday.  Ju\ 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
once  again  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 


my  colleagues  the  p 


F.  KEMP 
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Ight  of  the   1,200 


Dnes,  most  Amerl- 

lat  there  are  still 

who    are    still 

concerned  people 
vho  have  not  for- 


est information  on 

help  account  for 

to  say  that  I  am 

this  worthwhile 


MIA's  who  are  still  unaccounted  for. 

It  has  been  over  i  year  and  a  half 
since  the  Paris  Agreement  was  signed 
and  the  Communists  still  have  not  ac- 
coimted  for  all  of  our  men. 

As  many  of  our  men  have  been  re- 
turned to  their  loved  f 
cans  have  forgotten  t 
many    more    famillei 
waiting.  I 

There  Is  a  grjup  ol 

In  western  New  York  j 

gotten.  There  are  several  families  in  that 
area  whose  relatives  are  still  classified 
as  MIA's.  They  are  cilled  Western  New 
York  for  POW's  and!  MIA's,  and  they 
have  worked  hard  to  Oublicize  the  plight 
of  all  MIA's  and  th*ir  families.  They 
have  just  published  thleir  first  newsletter 
which  gathers  the  lat 
what  is  gelng  done  tc 
these  men.  I  am  prom 
going  to  subscribe  td 
publication.  ] 

The  time  has  come  for  more  in  Con- 
gress to  demand  an  accounting  of  these 
men.  These  families  ind  all  Americans 
are  tired  of  waiting.  'They  want  and,  in 
my  opinion,  deserve  Immediate  action. 

I  am  personally  writing  to  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  to  ask  him  to  go  on 
a  factfinding  mission  to  Southeast  Asia 
to  get  Hanoi  to  help  account  for  these 
men. 

I  also  believe  that  we  shoiild  use  our 
economic  leverage  wltji  the  Soviet  Union 
to  bring  pressure  on  tlie  North  Vietnam- 
ese to  comply  with  the  Paris  Agreements 
and  I  also  am  a  supporter  of  the  Ketch- 
um  resolution  whicli  states  that  no 
change  In  status  shou 
Paris  Agreements  are 
plied  with. 

As  another  measurel  I  am  also  looking 
into  legislation  which  {would  require  the 
military  departments  ^o  obtain  congres- 
sional approval  before  they  could  change 
the  status  of  any  of  tl^e  men  from  miss- 
ing In  action  to  presumed  dead.  A  change 
In  status  from  missing  in  action  to  pre- 
sumed dead  sharply  ci|ts  back  the  bene- 
fits of  the  serviceman's! dependents.  Thus, 
it  is  important  for  the  femiUes'  emotional 
and  physical  well-being:  to  determine  the 
truth  about  their  loved  ones. 

We  must  act  immediately  and  force- 
fully to  end  this  terrl  )le  situation.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  have 
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been  evading  their  promises  for  too  long. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the 
text  of  the  newsletter: 

[Western   New  York  for  POW's   and  MIA's, 

P.O.   Box   38,  HUer  Station,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

14223] 

Newsletteh,   Jhne    1974 

This  Is  the  first  newsletter  WNY  for  POW's 
and  MIA's  has  Issued  and  we  hope  It  Is  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  Americans  aware.  It  Is  ded- 
icated with  earnest  hopes  toward  bringing 
ALL  our  POW's  home  and  accounting  of  our 
1200  MIA's.  Your  contributions,  in  the  form 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  clippings,  infor- 
mation you  learn  from  other  groups,  and 
items  you've  seen  or  heard  on  TV  and  radio, 
along  with  any  event  having  to  do  with 
POW's  and  MIA's  are  anxioiisly  awaited  and 
needed  to  make  this  newsletter  a  success  for 
our  men.  They  may  be  submitted  by  phone 
or  in  writing  to: 

Mr.  David  Helstrom,  3016  WllUam  St., 
Cheektowaga,  N.Y.  14227,  716-896-1146,  after 
5  p.m. 

YOUTH   CONCERNED   FOE   THE    1,200    MISSING   IN 
ACTION?    INC. 

President,  Ann  O'Connor,  and  a  group  of  25 
youth  and  5  chaperone-advisors  wiU  embark 
on  a  humanitarian  pilgrimage  enlisting 
worldwide  support  for  our  men  In  8  to  10 
foreign  nations.  They  plan  a  3-week  trip  in 
early  summer  hopefuUy  culminating  in  a 
meeting  with  Communist  leaders  In  Hanoi. 
Your  support  is  sincerely  invited  and  des- 
perately needed. 

Youth  Concerned  for  the  1,300  Missing  in 
Action?  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  6081,  West  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  55118. 

There  are  over  1,200  reasons  for  you  to  care 
and  to  become  Involved. 

The  National  League  of  Families  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  from  June  28-July  1  In 
Omaha.  Nebraska.  Attending  from  W.N.Y. 
for  POW's  and  MIA's  wUl  be:  Mafalda  Di- 
Tommaso,  Christine  Waz,  Eva  Bozo  and  Leah 
Helstrom.  A  trip  to  all  of  the  embassies  In 
Washington,  D.C.  is  being  planned  following 
the  National  League  Meeting. 

Everyone  Is  urged  to  write  to:  Family  Mag- 
azine, Army  Times  Publishers,  475  School 
St.  S.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

Their  June  19,  1974  Issue  Includes  a  de- 
tailed, and  up-to-date  article  on  Carolyn 
Standerwlck  and  her  MIA  husband  AF  Col. 
Robert  L.  Standerwlck.  Your  comments  to 
them  and  a  request  for  copies  of  the  article 
to  be  distributed  and  possibly  published 
locally  are  very  worthwhUe  and  greatly  urged. 

The  American  Legion  Convention  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  Convention  Center  will  take 
place  on  July  17,  18,  19,  and  20.  (These  dates 
are  corrected  from  our  last  mee1;ing.)  Volun- 
teers to  man  our  display  there  are  needed 
from  8  a.m.  to  1  pjn.  on  July  18-20.  Find 
a  few  minutes  to  spare  for  our  men  who  are 
giving  so  many  days  for  us.  Call  Sue  Czajkow- 
ski  at  674-9119  If  you  can  volunteer  for  any 
of  those  days. 

Mafalda  DlTommaso  has  personally  pre- 
sented VIVA'S  60-second  tape  to  Channels 
2,  4,  7,  &  29.  WKBW-TV  has  shown  this  spot 
occasionally.  Let's  \irge  aU  the  stations  to 
use  them.  They  are  very  effective.  Write  or 
call  the  stations  today. 

Channel  17  on  June  26  at  8  pjn.  is  pre- 
senting a  documentary  look  at  Ex-POW, 
Naval  Commander  Richard  A.  Stratton,  his 
family,  the  Vietnam  War  and  his  prison  life. 

An  Interview  by  Juanlta  Young  (Channel 
4)  is  in  the  works  for  Mafalda  DlTommaso 
and  possibly  Earlene  Thomas,  an  out-of-state 
MIA  wife.  It  Is  scheduled  to  be  shown  July 
29.  More  info,  later. 

On.  June  18,  the  V3.  denounced  the  V.C. 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  In  the  most 
strongly  worded  statement  ever  issued  ac- 
cording to  political  observers  In  Saigon.  It 
blamed  the  communists  for  lack  of  progress 
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in  the  search  for  missing  Americans.  Copies 
of  this  statement  may  be  obtained  on  re- 
quest from  your  congressman. 

Bumper  stickers,  petitions,  brochures  and 
POW/MIA  bracelets  are  available  by  writing 
us  at  P.O.  Box  38.  Hller  Station,  BFLO.  14223. 

Views  stated  in  Americans  Who  Care,  April, 
1974  Newsletter  Fayettevllle,  North  Carolina 
28303: 

"Oui  American  men  missing  or  prisoner 
In  Southeast  Asia  cannot  be  forgotten! 
Their  families  cannot  accept  a  prestunp- 
tive  finding  of  death  becatise  of  our  lack 
of  evidence  that  they  are  alive!  We  have  no 
evidence  all  of  o\ir  men  are  dead.  NVN  re- 
fuses to  provide  us  with  any  information 
Some  men  have  disappeared  forever.  We  are 
not  naive  enough  to  beUeve  aU  our  missing 
men  are  alive,  but  we  are  not  gtUllble  enough 
to  beUeve  their  fate  cannot  be  determined. 
What  price  do  we  attach  to  an  American 
life? 

"Please  take  a  few  minutes  and  vwite  a 
personal  letter  on  behalf  of  our  men  to 
your  Congressman  and  Senators,  President, 
and  to  North  Vietnam.  Time  Is  precious  .  .  . 
our  men  are  precious  ...  It  Is  up  to  you!" 

From  California,  Ann  Griffiths  of  "Support 
Our  POW/MIA."  Los  Angeles.  California: 

"The  only  piece  of  soUd  legislation  now 
pending  before  Congress  Is  the  Gumey 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Reform 
Act.  Our  government  has  repeatedly  said 
that  they  have  no  leverage  on  the  Commu- 
nists to  pressure  for  compliance  with  the 
Paris  Agreements.  It  Is  obvious  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  to  Jeopardize  "detente" 
with  Russia  and  China  merely  to  obtain  In- 
formation about  our  men.  For  this  reason,  It 
is  Imperative  that  we  try  to  get  United 
States  senators  to  cosponsor  this  important 
amendment.  At  last  count.  Senator  Jack- 
son's amendment  regarding  Soviet  Jews  has 
77  cosponsors  plus  Senator  Jackson.  The 
Gumey  amendment  had  only  eleven.  Are  our 
elected  representatives  more  concerned  about 
Soviet  citizens  than  about  American  clvUians 
and  servicemen  who  were  protecting  our 
country's  poUcles  and  Ideals?  Put  the  pres- 
sure on  them  so  that  our  government  wUl 
have  the  leverage  they  require  to  get  the 
accounting. 

"In  addition,  there  Is  an  Important  reso- 
lution In  support  of  which  we  all  need  to 
write  our  congressmen  requestUng  co-spon- 
sorshlp.  The  Ketchum  resolution,  HJt.  1093 
introduced  on  May  7,  1974,  is  strongly  in 
support  of  our  men  and  specifically  states 
that  our  government  has  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  secure  the  accounting  as  specified 
in  the  Paris  Agreements  and  until  such  time 
as  they  are  successful,  they  should  not  even 
consider  changing  the  statiis  of  the  POW/ 
MIA's  to  presumptive  finding  of  death.  Write 
now  and  request  co-sponsorship." 

Thus  saith  the  Lord;  refrain  thy  voice  from 
weeping  and  thine  eyes  from  tears;  for  thy 
work  shall  be  rewarded,  aaith  the  Lord;  and 
they  shall  come  again  from  the  land  of  the 
enemy.  And  there  is  hope  in  thine  end, 
that  thy  children  shall  come  again  to  their 
own  harder.  Jeremiah  31:  16,  17. 


Lt.  Col.  Robert  Dtczkowskz,  MIA.  Apul  24, 
1966,  North  Vietnam 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  Dyczkowski,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  Dyczkowski  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  was  bom  in  Buffalo  In  1932.  He 
graduated  from  St  Mary's  Parochial  School 
and  Burgard  Vocational  High  School,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol. 
While  a  member  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  he 
was  accepted  for  pUot  training. 

On  his  99th  mission  in  North  Vietnam  on 
April  24,  1990  Lt.  Col.  Dyczkowskls'  F-105 
disappeared  north  of  Hanoi.  There  was  no 
contact  made  and  all  search  efforts  were 
fruitless.  He  has  not  been  seen  or  heard 
from  since  that  date. 
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Lt.  Col.  Dyczkowskl's  wife  and  their  thret 
children,  Stephen,  Patricia  and  Roberta,  re- 
side in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  His  brother  anC 
three  sisters,  as  his  parents,  are  resident) 
of  the  Buffalo  area. 

I  would  also  like  to  Insert  an  article 
which  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend,  Mrs 
Susan  Czajkowski.  The  article,  whicl 
appeared  In  the  Army  Times  of  May  22 
states  that  an  ad  prepared  by  eigh 
POW's  was  not  published  because  it  wa; 
considered  inappropriate.  I  was  deepls 
disturbed  by  this.  We  must  not  allow  th< 
spirit  of  detente  to  overshadow  the  tre 
mendous  sacrifice  made  by  these  men  anc 
their  families  for  the  cause  of  freedom 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  Army  Times,  May  22, 1974 J 

DETENTE  Kills  Magazine  Ao  por  Eight  POW's 

(By  Ruth  Chandler) 

Washington. — Eight  returned  prisoners  o] 
war  attempted  to  take  out  a  full-page  adver. 
tlsement  in  a  special  Rxisslan  commerc* 
section  scheduled  for  the  May  18  Issue  oi 
Business  Week  magazine  but  were  tumec 
down. 

A  spokesman  for  the  magazine  told  Armj 
Times  that  the  ad  was  refused  becatise  th« 
purpose  of  the  section  Is  to  promote  goodwii: 
and  trade  between  the  U.S.  and  Rxissla.  H« 
said  with  the  apparent  detente  between  th« 
two  countries  It  seemed  an  "appropriate' 
time  to  publish  such  a  section  but  "Inap- 
propriate" to  run  the  POW  ad.  "We  would 
be  glad  to  nm  it  in  another  issue,"  he  said 
Both  U.S.  and  Russian  firms  bought  ads  ir 
the  section  and  supplied  some  of  the  text. 

The  Southern  California  MIA/POW  Coor 
dlnatlng  CoimcU  assisted  in  drawing  up  th< 
ad  which  read: 

"You  are  In  a  position  that  can  be  verj 
important  to  the  over  1200  MIA/POWs  it 
Southeast  Asia.  It  has  been  over  one  yeai 
since  Hanoi  has  retiimed  a  POW  or  ac- 
counted for  a  missing  man.  Russia's  worklnf 
relationship  with  Hanoi  can  be  very  instru 
mental  in  getting  all  our  POWs  returned  anc 
a  satisfactory  accounting  of  our  men. 

"Russia  aided  Hanoi  mUitarUy,  now  w« 
ask  for  their  humanitarian  aid. 

"Will  you  use  your  communitatlve  link  u 
help?" 

It  was  signed  by  eight  former  prisoners 
none  of  them  Army  men. 


PRESIDENT'S  DELAY  EQUALS 
OBSTRUCTION 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  197 i 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  time: 
in  the  past  I  have  spoken  on  the  fiooj 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  voicf 
my  deep  concerns  regarding  the  dishon- 
esty and  corruptness  in  our  government 
By  his  defiance  of  a  legitimate  Inquirj, 
by  Congress,  the  President  has  showx 
his  contempt  for  this  country,  our  citi 
zens,  and  our  values.  Once  again,  I  fine 
it  Imperative  to  speak  out  for  my  con- 
stituents. 

Since  January  1974. 1  have  heard  per- 
sonally from  more  than  13,000  Ameri- 
cans calling  for  Impeachment.  The  mai 
is  still  coming  in.  Today  I  sent  off  i 
stack  of  Impeachment  petitions  from 
voters  of  this  country  to  Chalrmac 
Peter  W.  Roddo,  Jr.  of  the  House  Ju 
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diciary  Committee  urging  him  to  move 
expeditiously  on  this  Important  matter. 
The  New  York  Post  recently  printed  a 
commentary  by  Pete  Hamill  which  I 
would  like  to  direct  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  Hamill  again  clearly 
enumerates  many  of  the  issues  I  have 
brought  before  this  body. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  June  24,  1974] 
TteASON,  Etc. 
(By   Pete  HamlU) 
The  Nixon  Gang  Is  on  the  offensive  again, 
and  It  Is  a  sad  fact  of  our  political  life  that 
not  a  single  politician  has  had  the  courage 
to  stand  up  to  them.  A  couple  of  Nixon's 
valets,    Ken    Clawson    and    Pat    Buchanan, 
have  been  trying  to  get  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion oflr  Nixon  and  his  various  alleged  fel- 
onies,  and  try   to  shift  the   blame  to  the 
press,  or  some  obscure  lawyer  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  And  our  great  leaders, 
Jim  Buckley  and  Jacob  Javits.  are  silent. 

But  Javlts  and  Buckley  could  do  a  service 
to  us.  and  the  rest  of  this  country,  if  they 
stood  up  and  made  clear  what  the  issues  are 
here.  The  Judiciary  Committee  is  investi- 
gating Richard  Nixon.  He  Is  accused  of  vari- 
ous crimes,  and  he  has  the  hard  evidence  In 
his  office.  Nixon  has  simply  defied  Congress 
and  refused  to  turn  over  that  evidence.  In 
Itself,  that  seems  to  be  a  clear  obstruction 
of  Justice. 

Through  his  lawyer.  James  St.  Clair,  Nixon 
has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  hamper. 
delay,  confuse,  and  defy  a  legitimate  inquiry 
by  Congress,  which  Is  to  say,  a  legltl.mate 
Inquiry  by  the  American  people.  His  con- 
tempt for  the  law  is  contempt  for  the  people 
of  this  country. 

In  addiaon,  Barry  Goldwater  has  de- 
manded that  the  leaks  be  investigated,  as 
If  the  leaks  were  the  problem,  and  not  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  Nixon  White  Home 
Goldwater  called  Daniel  Ellsberg  a  traitor 
lai.  week,  and  not  one  person  in  Congress 
rose  to  his  defense,  to  point  out  to  Gold- 
water  that  Ellsberg  slipped  secret  informa- 
tion to  the  American  people,  and  If  that  be 
treason,  then  we  had  better  make  the  most 
of  it. 

Goldwater  is  one  of  those  conservatives 
who  is  periodically  canonized  by  the  liberal 
establishment  in  Washington.  He's  "a  good 
guy,"  a  "decent"  man.  but  get  it  straight- 
Goldwater  supports  Nixon,  is  willing  to  sen-e 
as  his  hatchetman.  and  represents  the  most 
adamant  country  club  conservatism  in  this 
country. 

Clawson  and  Buchanan,  and  the  rest  of 
that  ugly  little  band  down  there,  also  are  de- 
lighted about  Henry  Kissinger's  confronta- 
tion with  Congress  over  the  wiretaps.  Kis- 
singer successfully  blackmaUed  the  Senate 
Into  a  vote  of  endorsement,  even  before  any- 
one had  the  evidence  In  hand,  for  the  simple 
reason— which  neither  Clawson  nor  Buch- 
anan vrtll  mention— that  among  the  collec- 
tion of  people  who  work  for  The  Unindlcted 
Co-Conspirator.  Kissinger  actually  looks 
moral. 

But  neither  Javlts  nor  Buckley  nor  Edward 
Kennedy  nor  anyone  else  has  yet  pointed  out 
that  the  heart  of  the  Kissinger  matter  is  not 
whether  he  ordered.  Initiated  or  acquiesced  in 
the  wiretapping  of  13  of  his  own  people  and 
four  reporters.  The  real  issue  here  is  why 
those  wiretaps  were  placed  at  all  The  reason 
was  that  William  Beecher  of  the  New  Tork 
Times  wrote  a  story  on  May  9.  1969.  reporting 
that  the  United  States  was  bombing  Cam- 
bodia, apparently  with  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Cambodian  government. 

Kissinger  and  Nixon  were  furious.  Not  be- 
cause the  American  people  would  find  out. 
Prom  March.  1969,  to  April.  1970,  American 
airplanes  flew  3.200  B-52  raids  Into  Cambodia. 
They  did  not  tell  Congress,  because  they  had 
no  legal  authorization  to  make  those  raids 
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So  they  created  a  mu  slve  cover-up,  of  which 
Kissinger  and  Nixon  were  among  the  prin- 
cipal architects,  that  nvolved  a  double  book- 
keeping system.  Thai  cover-up  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  Nixon  w  is  able  to  go  on  TV  in 
April.  1970,  and  tell  the  American  people 
that  we  had  to  invade  Cambodia  to  get  to  the 
"inviolate"  Communl  it  sanctuaries. 

Now  that  speech  wa  s  an  obsolute  He.  Nixon 
knew  it.  Kissinger  kiiew  it.  And  of  course, 
the  Cambodians  and  1  lorth  Vietnamese  knew 
It,  because  they  were  being  bombed.  Among 
the  principals,  the  oily  people  who  did  not 
know  it  were  the  Am  srlcan  people.  Through 
all  the  period  of  the  1  (ombing  and  up  to  the 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  we  were  at  peace  with 
that  country.  It  waj  neutral.  And  yet  we 
were  bombing  it.  wit  i  the  authorization  of 
Nixon  and  Kissinger.  No  wonder  they  were 
furious  and  ordered  1  he  wiretaps.  They  had 
been  caught  committing  a  crime. 

The  other  day,  Claireon  held  another  one 
of  his  "briefings"  in  which  he  complained 
about  the  leaks  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee as  "a  purposeful  effort  to  bring  down  the 
President  with  smoke|-fllled  room  operations 
by  a  clique  of  Nixon-:  latlng  politicians. 


Clawson.   who  was 


once  a  reporter,  must 


think  Americans  are  i  bsolute  fools.  How  can 
he  talk  about  smoke-  llled  rooms  when  even 
Nixon's  bowdlerized  v  srsion  of  the  tapes  ex- 
poses the  Nixon  Whl»  House  as  a  nest  of 
scheming,  perjuring,  i  nanlpvilatlng  men.  de- 
void of  honor,  incapa  ble  of  considering  the 

good  of  the  people        

Presidency? 
If  he  wants  to  st4p  the  leaks.  Clawson 


should  tell  his  boss  to 
that  the  investigator! ; 


turn  over  the  evidence 
have  asked  for.  The 


proceedings   would    tlien    come   to   a   rapid 


close.  But  Clawson  is 


advise  his  master.  An!  while  he  Is  grabbing 
TV  and  newspaper,  Bjckley,  Javlts  and  the 


rest  are  sUent.  There 


tag  people  In  the  cot  ntry  than  politicians, 
but  I  don't  know  whei  e  they. 


THE   WAGES 


DF  ENVIRON- 


OP   IN  >IANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday, 


a  valet.  He  won't  so 


may  be  more  disgust- 


MENTVLISM 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 


lEPRESENTATTVES 
1,  1974 


J'lly 

Mr.  LANDGREBE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  article  that  app<  ared  in  the  June  13 
New  York  Times,  en  titled,  "Acid  in  Rain 
Found  Up  Sharply  1 1  East;  Smoke  Curb 
Cited."  For  years  m  iw  the  environmen- 
talists have  been  streaming  about  all 
sorts  of  pollution  ar  d  its  effects  on  "the 
delicate  balance  of  nature."  They  have 
urged  everyone  to  be  aware  of  the  secon- 
dary effects  of  any  h  iman  action.  Unfor- 
tunately they  have  r  irely,  if  ever,  told  us 
about  the  secondarj  effects  of  environ- 
mentallsm.  The  ar;icle  which  follows 
tells  of  one  of  these  effects.  As  time 
passes  we  will  begin  to  see  exactly  how 
detrimental  environmentalism  can  be. 
With  the  banning  of  DDT,  which  never 
hurt  anything  except  a  fly,  we  have  seen 
the  destruction  of  fo^-ests.  the  resurgence 
of  disease,  and  the  d^ths  of  thousands  of 
human  beings.  Now,  the  smokestack  par- 
ticle removers,  and  ttie  increasing  use  of 
very  tall  smokestacks — some  are  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mil^  tall— that  disperse 
pollutants  over  verj^  large  areas — have 
transformed  local  s0ot  problems  into  a 
regional  acid  rain  problem. 
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I  fear  that  we  haye  not  seen  the  last 
of  the  secondary  effej:ts  of  the  laws  which 
Congress  has  been  passing  against  pol- 
lution: ^ 
Acm  IN  Bain  Found  bp  Sharply  in  East; 
Smokk  Cvrb  Citb> 
(By  Boyce  aensberger) 

In  the  last  two  decades,  rain  falling  on  the 
eastern  United  States  and  Europe  has  ta- 
creased  in  acidity  to  100  to  1.000  times  nor- 
mal levels,  two  ecologlsta  have  found.  They 
said  that  the  change  had  come  about  despite 
the  Increased  use  of  ftlr  pollution  controls 
and.  In  large  part,  because  of  some  methods 
now  used  to  clean  smokestack  emissions. 

The  scientists  said  that  the  acid  rain  may 
be  stunting  the  growth  of  forests  and  farm 
crops  and  accelerattag  corrosion  damage  to 
man-made  structures.  | 

Under  normal  ctrcvanstances.  piire  rain- 
water is  only  slightly  icidic  due  to  its  reac- 
tlons  with  carbon  dioxide  ta  the  atmopshere. 
The  acidity  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a 
potato.  In  recent  yefu-s^  however,  the  average 
acidity  of  rainwater  has  tacreased  to  about 
that  of  a  tomato.  In  occasional  extreme  Ci-et. 
ratas  have  been  found  to  be  as  acidic  as  p\u« 
lemon  Juice. 

The  researchers  said  1  that  much  of  the  ta- 
creased acidity  could  fce  traced  to  a  rising 
use  of  antl  pollution  devices  that  make  many 
smokestacks  appear  to  jbe  no  longer  emitting 
smoke.  The  devices,  wljich  remove  only  visi- 
ble particles  of  solid  ijiatter  and  not  gases, 
still  permit  the  escape  <if  sulphur  dioxide  and 
various  oxides  of  nitrigen  that  are  readily 
converted  to  sulphurlcj  acid  and  nitric  acid 
in  the  air. 

Before   the   devices 
particles,  which  are  ci 
acids,  entered  the   at: 
balanced  out  acids  de: 
Now  they  can  no  loni 

The  study  was  made 
an  aquatic  ecologlst  ^t  Cornell  University, 
and  Dr.  F.  Herbert  BoBmann,  a  forest  ecolo- 
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Laboratory  experiments  in  which  acids 
equivalent  to  today's  average  rain  were 
sprayed  on  growing  trees  found  that  ptae 
needles  grew  to  only  half  normal  length. 
Birch  leaves  developed  dead  spots  and  grew 
ta  distorted  shapes.  Studies  on  tomatoes 
misted  with  the  acid  water  foimd  decreased 
poUen  germination  and  lowered  quaUty  and 
production  of  tomatoes. 

A  number  of  lakes  in  Canada.  Sweden  and 
the  United  States  have  become  increasingly 
acidic  ta  recent  years,  and  some  have  exper- 
ienced serious  fish  klUs  associated  with  the 
acid  levels.  Dr.  Likens  said. 

Although  the  ecologlsts  did  not  try  to  esti- 
mate the  corrosive  effect  of  acid  rain  on 
bridges,  buUdlngs,  outdoor  statutes  and  the 
like,  they  said  that  the  nature  of  acids  sug- 
gested that  serious  damage  was  being  done. 

Because  of  the  chemical  nature  of  acids 
(aU  of  which  contain  hydrogen  ions)  thev 
tend  to  combine  readUy  with  atoms  of  other 
substances,  forcing  those  atoms  in  effect  to 
switch  their  chemical  bond  from  the  original 
site  to  the  hydrogen  ion  of  the  acid 

Thus,  for  example,  the  atoms  of  calcium 
which  form  essential  components  of  a  lime- 
stone building  wUl  lose  their  bonds  to  each 
other  and  attach  themselves  to  the  acid 
washing  down  the  side  of  a  buildtog 


DANGEROUS  NATURE  OP 
FIREWORKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  as  we 
approach  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend,  I 
believe  that  proper  emphasis  must  be 
Placed  on  tho  dangerous  nature  of  fire- 
^  «r»f  ^"  *^®  ^^^^^  °f  individuals 

While  I  recognize  the  traditional  use 
Of  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  of  July  I  stUl 
beheve  that  they  should  be  hmited  to  of- 
ficial programs  under  the  administration 
nfcf K  r""®  ^'l'^  experienced  personnel.  I 
ako  believe  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
warn  against  the  danger  of  using  fire- 
works and  those  accidents  that  occur 
eyeij  year  which  can  cause  loss  of  hmb 
blmd,  or  kill  individuals. 
.J^}^%^^.  points  are  very  properly  pre- 
sented in  an  editorial  in  the  Jmie  26 
edition  of  the  West  Proviso  HeraW  serv- 
ing West  Cook  County.  lU. : 

Fireworks— Just  Don't  Use  Them 
Fireworks,  for  the  most  part,  originated  a, 

UrSeTstr^  ^*^*  InSepenSeS^^Tih: 
umted    States.    Traditionally,    most    com 

uS  aeriarf .°'  '""'^  progrkn^Tnd  "^^ 
thl  rt»»  If  ^  ^'^'^  ^'■°"°'*  fireworks  displays  to 
the  delight  of  young  and  old  alike. 

nut  fireworks  in  the  hands  of  citizens  ar« 
dangerous.  Depending  on  their  s^  and  th^ 

o^nger  •    "'^  °'  ^^°'"  °^  "  ^°°^'  »^«°d 

The  sale  to  consumers  of  lareer  tvo**  nt 

fs''nr°ohfb,rH°\^  ^^^'^y  bombrand'SVs! 
nrnSf^..^"^^'*   ^^  ^^^"^^   law.   nitaols   law 

Tnd  r^v  *^  firecrackers,  salutes,  skyrockets 
and   rockets,   roman   candles,   chasers    tor- 

sl^ed  to  create  an  element  of  surprise  to 

loL^'^i/rV"'^"^  °^°'«  thanlo^hS 
long  or  14  tach  to  diameter 

rnnc,H  °'  ^stance,  the  Pranklta  Park  poUce 
consider  smoke  bombs  and  snakes  to  be  U- 
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Unfortunately,  many  states,  tacludlng 
some  ta  the  Midwest,  aUow  fireworks  tMinned 
in  nitoois.  These  dangerous  articles  find 
their  way  illegally  tato  this  state,  along 
With  those  manufactured  or  imported  In 
violation  of  federal  law. 

The  lUtaois  Legislative  Investigation  Com- 
mission last  week  cited  alleged  fireworks 
bootleggers  ta  the  Chicago  area  and  the  state. 
HopefuUy,  a  statewide  crackdown  on  boot- 
leggers wUl  be  followed  by  enforcement  of 
stronger  federal  laws  to  control  fireworks. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Dlinols  House  la 
considering  a  bill  to  better  define  what  fire- 
works are  safe  and  which  are  not.  Even 
though  superior  to  the  laws  of  many  states, 
the  nunols  fireworks  stautes  are  still  con- 
sidered too  loose.  If  passed,  the  law  wUl  be- 
come effective  Jan.  1. 1975. 

But  for  this  Fourth  of  July,  you  can  help 
by  avoiding  the  use  of  fireworks  yourself 
and  reporting  to  the  police  persons  you  see 
tising  them  or  illegally  dlstributtag  them. 
Fireworks  can  be  dangerous  to  bystanders 
and  the  noise  of  explosions  can  be  annoytag 
especially  when  it  comes  as  a  surprise. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  for  the  use  of 
any  fireworks  by  cltisens,  consldertog  the 
fun  and  excitment  to  be  had  at  the  sanc- 
tioned community  displays. 

Limit  your  patriotic  salute  to  these  pro- 
grams and  make  the  Fourth  of  July  a  safe 
and  enjoyable  holiday  for  you  and  your 
neighbors. 


RUGGED  INDIVIDUALISM 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1974 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
after  time  on  the  floor  of  this  House  we 
hear  pleas  and  demands  for  higher  social 
security  payments,  higher  Government 
retirement  pay,  earlier  retirement  dates, 
and  more  Government  support. 

Now,  please  let  no  one  misunderstand, 
I  am  not  against  assistance  to  the  elderly 
or  to  the  needy.  However,  I  am  against 
Government  welfare  supplied  to  those 
who  are  capable  of  helping  themselves. 

Furthermore,  I  have  a  tremendous  ad- 
miration for  those  individuals  who  could 
legally  take  Government  doles — yet,  who 
have  the  strength  and  fortitude  to  con- 
tinue to  be  productive  citizens  in  our  so- 
ciety. These  hearty  citizens  refuse  the 
"rocking  chair  death,"  In  favor  of  per- 
sonal Independence  from  "Mother  Gov- 
ernment." 

This  Nation  became  the  greatest  in  the 
world  because  of  rugged  individualists. 
Our  country  remains  strong  because  of 
rugged  individuals.  It  will  die  when  this 
individualism  is  no  longer  prevalent. 

With  the  foregoing  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  the  out- 
standing character  of  Etta  Lee  Powe. 

A  front  page  article  in  the  July  1, 1974, 
issue  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  writ- 
ten by  Marylu  Schwartz,  details  the 
strength  of  this  rugged  individual  that 
resides  in  my  district.  I  shall  submit  this 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 

Dallas  is  proud  of  Miss  Powe.  She  and 
other  great  individuals  made,  and  con- 
tinue to  make,  our  city  distinctive. 

She  spent  much  of  her  life  teachbig 
formally.  For  those  who  would  learn,  she 
is  still  teaching.  In  a  maximum  fashion 
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Miss  Powe  is  demonstrating  life's  great 
est  lesson — independence. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Dallas  Momtag  News,  July  l,  1974 1 

This  Woman  Had  Rather  Be  PuOft  "In 

Own  Wat" 

(By  Maryln  Schwartz) 

Etta  Lee  Powe  says  she  prefers  poverty  ti> 
giving  up  her  privacy. 

At  the  age  of  80-plus  (telltag  her  age 
another  form  of  privacy  she  won't  give  up; 
she  earns  money  by  telling  fortunes  for  tips 
at  the  Longhorn  Ballroom. 

"People  keep  telUng  me  I  could  stop  work 
and  get  money  frcan  the  government  an  t 
relax."  she  says.  "I  can  get  $146  a  monti 
and  that's  not  enough  to  relax.  And  If  yoi 
take  that,  they  keep  comtag  rotind  botherta  f 
you.  maktag  sure  you're  not  Uving  off  mor  > 
than  that  $146.  It's  not  worth  it.  I'd  rathef 
be  poor  In  my  own  way." 

Miss  Powe  says  she's  bad  that  ktad  of  K 
philosophy  aU  her  life. 

She  retired  in  1948  after  32  years  of  teach 
ing  school  because  there  weren't  going  to  b  i 
any  more  one -room  schoolhouses. 

"I  started  teachtag  ta  Louisiana  back  ik 
1916.  I  ktad  of  got  used  to  one-room  school  ■ 
houses.  After  32  years.  I  couldn't  teach  an  r 
other  way.  I  like  to  be  my  own  boss  then  am  1 
I  still  like  that  now." 

But  she  notes  inflation  is  beginntag  to  ge ; 
in  her  way. 

She's  been  living  ta  the  same  five-rooE  i 
house  for  the  past  30  years. 

"But  It  needed  some  attention  and  it  wa  1 
too  big  for  me.  I  wanted  it  repaired  and  mad<  1 
apartment  size.  That's  when  I  looked  at  th^  i 
price  of  new  lumber.  I  was  shocked." 

She  told  the  carpienters  her  old  lumbe  • 
was  stUl  good  and  to  tear  down  aU  but  on  1 
room  of  the  house  and  rebuild  it  with  thn 
old  lumber. 

"They  did  that  and  I'm  living  ta  this  oni  1 
room  now  whUe  the  rest  Is  torn  down  an( 
betag  rebuilt.  I  put  up  a  temporary  mallbo: : 
out  front  and  I'U  Just  make  do." 

She  explains  she  doesn't  have  kitchen  fa 
cUitles  and  there  is  one  small  heater  for  th( 
wtater. 

"But  I'm  going  to  make  it  on  my  own  a 
long  as  I  can." 

Some  of  her  ex-students  keep  turning  ui 
to  see  if  they  can  help. 

"There  is  one  who  comes  around  wantin( 
to  drive  me  to  work.  But  I  won't  let  him.  He'i 
got  too  much  he  needs  to  do  for  his  owi 
people." 

Another  Just  told  a  neighbor.  "I  want  t( 
find  her  and  show  her  what  ktad  of  a  mar 
She  helped  me  to  become." 

The  future  she  says  she  Just  isn't  gotag  tc 
worry  about. 

"I've  always  managed  and  I  guess  I'm  Jusi 
gotag  to  have  to  continue  to  manage." 


DETENTE  FOR  PEACE:  A  LITTLE 
PIECE  HERE  AND  A  LnTLE  PIECE 
THERE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  by 
day  we  are  being  filled  in  on  the  cost  of 
detente. 

During  the  President's  visit  to  the 
Middle  East  he  announced  that  we  are 
giving  both  Egj'pt  and  Israel  atomic 
powerplants.  Then,  while  flying  over 
Egypt,  he  gave  the  $2  million  helicopter 
and  the  proposed  residence  for  the  U.S. 
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Ambassador,  valued  at  over  one-half 
million  dollars,  to  President  Sadat  of 
Egypt.  Then  we  received  the  State  De- 
partment news  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
agreed  to  give  two  nuclear  reactors  to 
Iran. 

Next,  as  we  view  our  President  "d€- 
tenteing"  in  Moscow,  Russian-made 
tractors — Belarus  M-520  model — start 
arriving  in  the  United  States  tlirough 
the  port  of  New  Orleans — but  not  as 
gifts.  Next  we  hear  of  approval  of  a  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  staff  member  to 
go  to  Havana  for  "Caribbean  detente." 
At  this  time  It  Is  not  certain  what  we 
will  give  Castro. 

As  If  this  is  not  enough,  this  morning 
the  President  announced  that  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  military  and  equipment  and  sup- 
plies to  Israel  last  December  would  be 
considered  as  an  outright  gift. 

By  now  we  all  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  "detente  for  peace."  It  is 
giving  the  foreigners  a  little  piece  of 
America  here  and  a  little  piece  of  Amer- 
ica there. 

Related  newspaper  clippings  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  June  21, 

1974] 

Hidden  Costs  of  Mtocast  Trip 

(By  Oswald  Johnston) 

The  Nixon  administration's  budding  new 
friendship  with  Egypt  Is  turning  out  to  have 
bidden  costs  which  have  not  been  acknowl- 
edged publicly. 

During  the  Presidents  visit  to  Egypt  last 
week,  where  a  tumultuous  public  reception 
gave  Nixon  a  welcome  reprieve  from  his  poUt- 
Ical  troubles  at  home,  one  of  the  heavy- 
weight White  House  helicopters,  costing 
about  $2  million  to  replace,  was  turned  over 
to  President  Anwar  Sadat.  The  donation  was 
not  disclosed  to  the  White  House  press  corps 
that  accompanied  the  Nixon  entourage  on 
the  trip. 

During  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer's Middle  East  peace  mission  last 
month,  the  administration  quietly  agreed 
to  turn  over  to  the  Egyptian  government  a 
block-sized  estate  bordering  the  Nile  which 
had  been  planned  as  a  new  Cairo  residence 
for  the  TTjS.  ambassador. 

The  property,  said  to  have  been  desired 
personally  by  Sadat  who  lives  nearby.  Is  to 
be  exchanged  for  another  property  elsewhere 
In  Cairo,  which  apparently  has  not  yet  been 
chosen. 

The  Nile  estate  was  purchased  for  $477,221 
la  1966,  according  to  State  Department 
records.  It  was  never  occupied,  because  the 
United  States  and  Egypt  broke  relations  after 
the  six-day  war  before  the  ornate  19th-cen- 
tury building  could  be  refvirblshed. 

In  recent  years,  property  along  Sharl  al- 
Glza,  where  the  estate  Is  located,  has  In- 
creased In  value  with  the  construction  of  a 
new  Sheraton  Hotel  and  a  new  Soviet  em- 
bassy nearby. 

The  property  deal  has  so  far  been  kept 
secret  even  within  the  State  Department, 
whose  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  has  not 
yet  been  Instructed  to  reappraise  the  estate 
at  Its  current  value.  Kissinger  reportedly 
ga\e  a  brief  account  of  the  transaction  dur- 
ing a  closed-door  briefing  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  earlier  this  month. 

The  helicopter  transaction  Is  apparently 
an  outright  personal  gift  to  Sadat,  accord- 
ing to  Egyptian  official  sovirces  who  leaked 
the  news  In  Cairo  last  weekend. 

White  House  officials  failed  yesterday  to 
return  telephone  queries  about  the  gift,  but 
the  main  facts  can  be  reconstructed  from 
other  sources. 
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At  least  two  of  tie  heavy  twln-turblne 

Sikorsky  VH3D  executive  helicopters,  which 

the  President  has  for  personal  use.  were 
transported  to  the  Middle  East  along  with 
several  White  House  limousines  and  other 
trappings  of  presidential  grandeur. 

The  helicopters  werO  originally  designed  as 
antisubmarine  aircraft  for  the  Navy,  and 
they  are  capable  of  carrying  30  Infantrymen 
fully  equipped  or  15  stretchers.  Eight  to  10 
of  the  aircraft  have  been  reconstructed  for 
White  House  use,  with  sound-proofed,  car- 
peted Interiors,  easy  chairs  and  sofas.  A  Sikor- 
sky spokesman  estimated  yesterday  that 
such  a  helicopter  woidd  now  cost  at  least  92 
mllUon.  T 

Nixon  Invited  Sadit  aboard  one  of  the 
VHSDs  last  week  on  a  flight  from  Alexandria 
— the  secne  of  an  especially  timiultuous  wel- 
come—to the  great  pyramids  southwest  of 
Cairo,  the  same  day  that  the  UJ3.  conunlt- 
ment  to  offer  Egypt  quclear  fuels  and  tech- 
nology was  announced! 

According  to  reporters  present  on  the  trip, 
a  presidential  hellcop^r  was  not  again  used 
for  the  rest  of  the  toiur  that  continued  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  ^rMl  and  Jordan. 

Meanwhile,  a  four-itian  team  from  Egypt's 
automatic  energy  commission  was  to  arrive 
here  today  to  discuss  nuclear  fuel  for  the  re- 
actor which  President  Nixon  promised  Cairo. 

State  Department  ^okesman  Robert  An- 
derson said  the  contracts  for  the  fuel — en- 
riched ixranlum — shoijld  be  signed  by  Jtme 
30  In  order  to  prevei^  a  long  delay  in  sup- 
ply, f 

However,  the  fuel  obntract,  as  well  as  the 
exporting  of  the  reac^r  to  Egypt,  are  con- 
tingent upon  the  negjotlatlon  of  a  bilateral 
control  agreement  wlfh  safeguards  assuring 
that  the  reactors  outptJt  will  be  used  only  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

The  control  agreement  must  be  sent  to  the 
Joint  congressional  atomic  committee  and  re- 
main there  for  30  days  without  objection  be- 
fore It  becomes  effective. 

An  Israeli  delegation  Is  expected  to  follow 
the  Egyptians  soon  tt>  discuss  details  of  a 
pledge  by  Nixon  to  prdvlde  that  country,  too. 
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(From  the  Washlngto  i  Post,  June  29,  1974] 
State  Repoets  Iran  T  b  Get  Two  Reactors 
The  State  Department  said  yesterday  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  supply  two  nu- 
clear reactors  to  Iran. 

A  department  spokesman,  Robert  Ander- 
son, said.  "We  expect  ;hat  contracts  for  fuel 
for  the  reactors  will  be  signed  In  Tehran 
very  soon." 

He  stressed  that  th«  contract  was  a  provi- 
sional one  and  would  lot  go  Into  effect  until 
Iran  signed  an  ag«ement  providing  for 
strict  safeguards  upc  n  which  the  United 
States  Insisted. 

The  announcemeo  t  foUows  President 
Nixon's  Mideast  trip,  i  urlng  which  he  agreed 
to  supply  nuclear  n  actors  to  Egypt  and 
Israel,  subject  to  safefuards  that  the  pluto- 
nlum  that  the  reactots  produce  Is  not  used 
for  making  nuclear  wtepons. 

Dixy  Lee  Ray  had  be  en  discussing  coopera- 
tion In  this  area  wltl;  Iran  since  mid-May. 
when  she  visited  Tehian. 

"The  decision  to  se  1  fuel  to  Iran  Is  Just 
a  natural  part  of  our  long  relationship  with 
Iran,"  Anderson  said. 

Anderson  said  the  Tfnlted  States  rccepted 
Iran's  denial  this  weeW  that  It  has  any  Inten- 
tion of  developing  ni^clear  weapons,  point- 
ing out  that  Iran  had  signed  the  1968  Nuclear 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty. 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  Iran  does  not 
Intend  to  develop  nuclear  weapons,"  Ander- 
son said. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  1,  1974] 
NnoN  Waives  «600  MmuoN  Israxl  Debt 

Acting  under  authority  from  Congress, 
President  Nixon  Satiuday  waived  repayment 
of  $600  mUUon  In  credits  to  Israel  for  re- 
placement of  equipmint  and  supplies  ex- 
pended In  the  Arab-Israeli  war  last  October, 
the  White  House  announced. 

The  White  House  said  Mr.  Nixon  acted  on 
the  waiver  Satvtrday  evening  In  Yalta,  where 
he  Is  holding  summit  talks  with  Soviet 
leaders.  I 

The  action  completed  allocation  of  $2.2 
billion  In  emergency  aid  to  Israel  voted  last 
December  by  Congress,  and  was  taken  only 
hours  before  the  Saturday  midnight  expira- 
tion of  the  President's  authority  to  change 
the  credits  to  a  grant. 

Congress  stipulated  that  at  his  discretion, 
the  President  covdd  provide  up  to  91.6  blUlon 
of  the  aid  in  the  form  of  a  grant  with  the 
9200  million  remainder  to  be  credits. 

In  AprU.  Mr.  Nixon  fiade  an  Initial  deter- 
mination to  provide  91  billion  as  a  grant 
and  $1.2  bUllon  as  credits. 

Saturday's  action  raised  the  grant  total 
to  the  full  $1.6  billion  permitted  by  Congress, 
and  Israel  will  have  to  repay  $700  mlUlon  of 
the  aid  package  Instetid  of  $1.2  billion. 

(Prom  the  Morning  Advocate  June  22, 1974] 

Russian  Tractors  Arrsve  at  New  Orleans 

Poir 

(ByBlUCrider) 

New  Orleans. — ^Mora  Russian-made  trac- 
tors arrived  in  port  Friday  for  a  Russian  sales 
drive  in  which  dealers  are  betting  that  custo- 
mer reactions  hinge  on  cash  not  communism. 

Tractors  from  the  citadel  of  communism 
were  being  offered  for  sale — at  a  saintly 
price — In  politically  conservative  areas  where 
most  farmers  equate  communism  with  evU. 

"When  it's  a  matter  of  money,  I  And  that 
politics  don't  seem  to  make  much  difference," 
said  A.  E.  Holladay.  a  salesman  for  a  Bes- 
semer, Ala.,  tractor  dealer. 

Satra  Belarus,  Inc..  the  Importer,  set  prices 
some  20  per  cent  under  comparable  American 
makes,  began  seeking  dealers,  and  thus  far 
has  fovu- — in  Bessemer,  Picayune.  Miss.,  Pop- 
larvUle,  Miss.,  and  Bowling  Oreen,  Ky. 

Sales  figures  were  not  revealed. 

Laryr  Torres,  New  Orleans  sales  manager, 
said  It  was  too  early  tb  assess  sales  due  to 
the  number  of  purchcises  hanging  fire  for 
credit  checks  or  similar  routine. 

A  bid  for  a  slice  of  me  UJ3.  tractor  mar- 
ket was  a  USSR  declslbn  made  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  moved  to  improve  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  by  opening  up  trade. 

Opportunity  was  op4n.  American  tractor 
manufacturers  can't  supply  UJ3.  demand. 
So  Russia  began  shipping  Belarus  tractors 
made  In  Minsk  to  Lenmgrad,  and  thence  to 
New  Orleans.  | 

Torres  said  the  first  shipment  of  72  tractors 
arrived  last  month  anH  were  being  spread 
around  to  dealers.  Twenty-two  came  in  Fri- 
day with  another  shipment  due  Monday. 

A  Mississippi  debut  for  Russian  tractors 
was  held  Thursday.  A  demonstration  day 
was  staged  near  PoplirvlUe  on  land  once 
owned  by  the  late  Sen.  Theodore  Blblo,  a 
fiery  racist  and  antlcommunlst. 

"It  probably  gave  htm  a  spin."  said  Mel 
BaUey  of  New  Orleans,  Satra  Belarus  na- 
tional sales  manEiger. 

Nine  flre-red  tractors,  trucked  In  for  the 
day-long  show,  were  hitched  to  discs  and 
harrows,  cultivators  and  mowers  and  put 
through  their  paces  fofr  farmers  who  came 

+r\  li^i-ilr    +V^A*w%    «^**Aw  I 


to  look  them  over. 
"When  I  was  down 


In  Costa  Rica  I  saw 


these  tractors  selling  at  about  the  same  as 
American  tractors,  but  here  they  have  cut 
the  price  way  down."  84ld  T.  J.  McBrlde.  the 
Bessemer  dealer. 
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"I  couldn't  have  bandied  Russian  tractors 
&  few  years  ago."  he  added.  "We  thought 

there  might  be  a  backlash  now,  but  so  far 
we  haven't  heard  the  first  whisper." 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News. 

Jime  24, 1974] 

RT7SSIAN  Tractors  Reach  Mississippi 

PoPLARvnojE,  Miss. — Tractors  made  in  R\is- 
sla  are  up  for  sale  in  places  where  most  farm- 
ers equate  communism  with  the  Devil.  But 
the  hangups  have  been  fewer  than  expected. 

"I  thought  there  might  be  a  backlash,  but 
so  far  we  haven't  heard  the  first  whisper," 
said  T.  J.  McBrlde,  a  tractor  dealer  from  Bes- 
semer, Ala. 

McBrlde's  shovirroom  in  Bessemer,  near  Bir- 
mingham, recently  added  Belarus  tractors, 
made  In  Minsk  and  shipped  from  Leningrad 
to  New  Orleans,  La.  The  first  load  arrived  last 
month. 

He  was  here  to  attend  an  all-day  demon- 
stration of  the  tractors  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  was  held  of  all  places,  on  a  farm  once 
owned  by  the  late  Sen.  Theodore  Bilbo — a 
fiery  racist  who  never  had  much  vise  for  Com- 
mvmlsts,  either. 

"It  probably  gave  him  a  spin,"  said  Mel 
BaUey  of  New  Orleans,  national  sales  man- 
ager for  Satra  Belarus  Inc.,  Importer  of  the 
tractors. 

The  American  sales  program  is  still  in  the 
stage  of  attracting  dealers,  but  at  least  one 
farmer  has  already  purchased  one  of  the  So- 
viet-made tractors. 

Bailey  has  signed  on  dealerships  at  Bes- 
semer; Picayune,  Miss.;  Bowimg  Oreen,  Ky., 
and  PoplarvUle,  Miss. 

Nine  fire  red  tractors,  trucked  In  by  BaUey 
and  hitched  to  discs  and  harrows  and  cultiva- 
tors and  mowers,  were  put  through  their 
dusty  paces  during  the  demonstration. 

"They're  buUt  rugged."  said  Clay  Allen, 
who  has  a  320-acre  farm  near  here.  "An 
American  tractor  like  this  one  would  cost  you 
about  97,000;  their  price  Is  $5,600. 

"And  when  you  buy  an  American  tractor, 
you  go  on  a  six-month  waiting  list.  I  bought 
one  last  year." 

Argle  Stewart,  a  tractor  dealer  at  Poplar- 
vUle said  that  when  a  farmer  say  his  new 
Belarus  models  and  vowed  to  Never  Buy  Red. 
his  counter-argument  was  simple. 

"I  Just  asked  how  much  German  or  Japan- 
ese stuff  he  owned,"  said  Stewart.  "Then  after 
a  while  he  remembered  that  we  fought  Ger- 
many and  Japan  In  World  War  II,  but  the 
Russians  were  our  allies." 

Stewart  added  Russian  tractors  to  his  line 
because  he  can't  operate  without  tractors  to 
sell.  He  also  offers  Japanese  and  British 
makes. 

American  manufacturers,  due  to  various 
shortages  and  demands,  have  been  unable  to 
meet  dealer  requirements,  he  said. 

"I  am  also  an  International  Harvester 
dealer,  and  last  month  I  got  Just  one  tractor 
from  them,"  said  Stewart.  "Now  selling  one 
tractor  ain't  about  to  cover  my  overhead." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  29,  1974J 
Senate  Aide  Off  on  Cuba  Mission 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 
In  what  could  herald  the  first  tentative 
groplngs  of  a  congressional  drive  for   im- 
proved relations  with  Cuba,  Senate  7y>relgn 
Relations   Committee  staff  director  Pat  M. 
Holt  took  off  for  Cuba  yesterday  for  a  10-day 
study  mission  and  meetings  with  top  Cuban 
officials,  it  was  learned  from  State  Depart- 
ment sources. 

Holt,  64,  Is  the  first  high-level  U.S.  official 
to  visit  Cuba  in  more  than  a  deoade.  It  has 
taken  eight  years  of  pressure  from  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Chairman  J.  W.  Pul- 
brlght  (D-Ark.)  to  get  the  Stete  Department 
to  validate  Holt's  passport  for  travel  to  Cuba. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  In- 
forming Fulbrlght  last  December  that  he  had 
decided  to  approve  the  visit,  made  it  clear 
that  U5.  policy  is  still  to  "discourage  travel 
to  Cuba"  and  that  Holt  "In  no  way  represents 
the  executive  branch."  But  he  said  he  was 
bowing  to  Pulbright's  strong  wishes. 

Holt's  precedent-shattering  visit  (the  U.S. 
broke  off  relations  with  the  regime  of  Fidel 
Castro  on  Jan.  8,  1961)  was  Initiated  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  not  by  the 
administration.  It  Is  described  as  "purely 
fact-finding."  Akin  to  other  visits  he  has 
made  as  a  Latin  American  specialist  for  the 
committee  over  much  of  the  past  24  years. 

However,  it  clearly  could  have  larger  con- 
sequences in  opening  up  a  dialogue  and  In 
allowing  the  Senate  committee  to  get  much 
closer  look  at  the  Castro  reglm'  and  the  pos- 
sibilities for  "Caribbean  detente." 

Holt,  who  took  over  as  staff  director  of 
Foreign  Relations  early  this  year  when  Carl 
Marcy  retired,  was  a  key  adviser  to  Fulbrlght 
during  the  1962  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis,  when 
the  senator  was  a  leading  voice  of  modera- 
tion. Holt  was  also  one  of  the  handful  at  in- 
siders advising  Pulbrlgbt  during  the  1965 
U.S.  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, when  Fulbrlght  publicly  denounced  UJB. 
policy  and  broke  with  president  John^n,  one 
of  his  oldest  and  closest  friends. 


(From  the  Washington  Star-News. 

June  1974] 

UJS.  Banks  Plat  For  Big  Stakes  Is 

Sowxt  Union 

Moscow. — ^Three  leading  United  States 
banks  have  offices  In  Moscow,  but  Chase 
Manhattan  can't  cash  your  check,  the  Bank 
of  America  can't  accept  your  deposit  and 
Citibank  can't  help  with  your  second  mort- 
gage. 

They  are  not  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  pro- 
mote Christmas  Club  accounts.  They  are 
after  the  big  money  that  oils  the  wheels  of 
U.S.-Sovlet  trade,  the  nlne-dlglt  credits  that 
aUow  Russia  to  buy  goods  and  technology 
made  in  VSJi. 

These  bankers  are  betting  on  a  ground- 
fioor  advantage  from  steadUy  growing  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Alfred  Wentworth,  the  54-year-old  Chase 
senior  vice  president,  was  the  first  to  set  up 
shop. 

With  bank  Chairman  David  Rockefeller, 
Wentworth  presided  over  the  bank's  formal 
opening  May  21,  1973. 

For  Wentworth,  Chase's  objectives  are 
threefold;  To  "develop  a  loan  portfolio,"  help 
Chase's  customers  who  want  to  do  business 
with  the  Russians  and  to  help  the  Soviets 
promote  their  exports. 

Before  opening  the  Moscow  office.  Chase 
loaned  the  Soviets  $86.45  million  to  finance 
purchases  of  U.S.  equipment  for  the  Kama 
River  truck  foimdry. 

The  loan  stirred  something  of  a  contro- 
versy in  the  U.S.  business  community  be- 
cause of  the  terms  Involved.  Some  business- 
men said  It  looked  like  Chase  was  trying  to 
buy  favorable  treatment  from  the  Rxisslans. 

Wentworth  won't  disclose  the  exact  inter- 
est rate,  but  sources  In  a  position  to  know 
say  it  was  loaned  at  a  fixed  rate  of  7  percent 
over  a  lO-year  period.  All  of  the  $86.45  mU- 
llon  was  Chase's. 

The  prime  lending  rate  In  the  United 
States — the  rate  banks  charge  their  biggest 
and  best  customers  and  each  other — has  since 
leaped  to  more  than  11  percent.  And  because 
this  is  what  Chase  now  has  to  pay  for  money, 
some  U.S.  businessmen  wonder  whether 
Chase  will  be  able  to  break  even  on  the  loan. 

"It  was  a  rate  that  was  satisfactory  at  the 
time,"  Wentworth  says.  After  a  pause,  he 
affirms,  "The  loan  Is  still  satlsftustory  to  us 
at  this  time." 
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A  second  Kama  foundry  loan  of  $67.5  ml  - 
lion  followed,  with  Chase  acting  as  a  broke  r, 
organizing  a  five-bank  consortium  and  tal- 
Ing  a  fee.  No  Chase  money  was  loaned,  and 
Chase  recently  completed  a  936  million  cred  t 
to  finance  an  International  trade  center  j  a 
Moscow.  Wentworth  said  Chase  "will  be  pai  - 
tlcipatlng"  In  the  trade  center  loan,  the  t^i^s 
of  which  were  not  made  public. 

"Chase  wUl  continue  arranging  loansl" 
Wentworth  said.  But  Chase,  like  all  other 
U.S.  banks,  has  to  operate  under  the  legiJ 
lending  limit  statute  which  specifies  that  tt  e 
indebtedness  of  no  one  customer  can  exceed 
10  percent  of  a  bank's  total  shareholders' 
equities,  less  reserves.  The  comptroUer  of  tqe 
currency  has  ruled  that  the  Soviet  Union 
a  single  customer. 

The  bank  makes  its  money  from  tile 
"spread,"  a  percentage  on  top  of  the  prlne 
rate,  plus  a  commitment  fee,  usually  a  hal]  - 
percent,  paid  on  that  part  of  the  loan  whlc  ti 
hasnt  been  drawn  by  the  borrower. 

Yankovlch  says  UjS.  banks  can  ma^e 
money  lending  to  the  U.S.S  Jl..  "but  it's  got  t)o 
be  the  right  project  at  the  right  price." 

Victor  Brunst,  34,  the  only  one  of  the  thrde 
directors  whose  Russian  is  fiuent,  represenis 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Brunst  says  Citibank's  role  "is  basically  tjo 
help  the  customer  who  Is  dealing  with  tbe 
Soviet  trading  organizations  and  banks. 


INFLATION  AND  EXPEXTTATIONS 
EXPLOSION 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  tb 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  appearing  in  this  week's  edi- 
tion of  the  National  Observer.  In  read- 
ing this  article,  I  am  reminded  oi  tbi 
two-fold  definition  of  Inflation  froii 
Webster's  dictionary:  First,  the  state  oE 
being  distended  with  air  or  gas,  or  fille^ 
with  pomposity.  That  could  very  wel 
apply  to  some  of  the  politically  expedienit 
statements  we  have  been  hearing  latelj, 
from  the  other  body,  especially,  espou^" 
ing  a  tax  cut  as  a  cure  for  inflation. 

For  those  of  us  who  prefer  the  second, 
and  more  meaningful  definition  of  inf 
flation — an  Increase  in  the  volume  of 
money  and  credit  relative  to  the  suppl  r 
of  goods,  resulting  in  a  substantial  ami 
continuing  rise  in  the  general  pricp 
level — it  is  indeed  discouraging  when  we 
are  suddenly  short  of  just  about  every*- 
thing  from  toilet  paper  to  day-old  bread, 
to  read  of  so  many  of  my  colleagues  adt 
vocating  tax  cuts  as  the  b^t  way  to  bat 
the  consumer  out  of  his  wallet  dilemma . 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  National  Observer,  July  6,  19741 
Inflation  and  an  Expectations  Explosion 
(By  Irving  Krlstol) 

(Note. — Irving  Krlstol  is  Henry  Luce  pro- 
fessor of  urban  values  at  New  York  Univer*- 
slty  and  coedltor  of  the  quarterly  The  Pub- 
lic Interest.  This  article  Is  excerpted  fronL 
The  WaU  Street  Journal.  It  is  the  third  iii 
The  Observer's  series  of  views  on  the  con  ■ 
troverslal  subject  of  Inflation.  Another  will 
appear  soon.) 

Just  about  every  thoughtful  observer  li 
agreed — indeed,  has  always  agreed — that  in  • 
flation  Is  essentially  a  political  phenomenon, 
created  by  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  o:' 
government.    Economic    circumstances    cai, 
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raise  the  prices  of  some  commodities  (e.g., 
oil  or  domestic  help),  and  a  major  crisis 
(e.g.,  war)  can  temporarily  raise  the  prices 
of  all  commodities.  But  a  general,  enduring, 
and  accelerating  rise  in  the  price  level  will 
only  come  about  when  government  itself 
spends — or  permits  Its  citizens  to  spend — 
more  money  than  there  are  resources  avail- 
able for  purchase  at  stable  prices. 

All  this  Is  true  enough,  but  as  stated  It 
Is  somewhat  misleading  because  overslmpU- 
fled.  It  encourages  us  to  regard  "politics" 
as  a  world  apart,  "politicians"  as  a  breed 
apart,  and  allows  us  to  blame  it  and  them 
for  our  problems.  This  has  its  convenience, 
and  might  even  be  relatively  true  for  pre- 
democratlc  or  nondemocratlc  societies. 

But  in  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours, 
politics  is  not  really  a  world  apart,  nor  are 
politicians  really  much  different  from  the 
rest  of  \is.  .  .  .  Politicians  differ  from  us 
merely  In  that  they  have  more  power. 

HOW    THINGS    OTJGHT    TO    BE 

The  uses  to  which  that  money  and  power 
are  put,  however,  are  determined  In  a  de- 
mocracy by  our  common  culture — by  those 
beliefs  about  how  things  are,  and  those  ex- 
pectations as  to  how  things  ought  to  be, 
which  we  Jointly  share. 

It  is  this  culture,  as  It  finds  articulate  ex- 
pression in  what  they  call  "public  opinion," 
but  also  as  it  finds  tacit  expression  in  the 
habits  of  everyday  life,  that  ultimately  gov- 
erns in  a  democracy.  And  if  Inflation  becomes 
an  organic  disorder  of  democracy,  it  can  only 
be  because  It  has  deep  cultural  roots  both  In 
our  way  of  life  and  our  way  of  thinking  about 
life. 

This.  I  think,  is  what  Albert  T.  Sommers, 
the  immensely  shrewd  chief  economist  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  had  in 
mind  when  he  recently  asserted  that  the  ex- 
planation for  ovu:  inflationary  condition  lay 
In  a  "profound  historical  shift  in  social  con- 
ditions and  value  systems  of  democratic  capi- 
talism." 

In  the  democratic  countries,  he  went  on 
to  say,  modem  economic  systems  "are  living 
in  an  explosion  of  expectations  that  carry 
the  demands  for  output  fsu:  beyond  their 
finite  resources.  The  failure  of  our  political 
system  to  contain  the  growth  of  social  de- 
mands within  limits  tolerable  to  the  free 
market  Is  the  essential  first  cause  of  Infla- 
tion m  this  society." 

WHO  iNcrrzD  this  "explosion"? 

Quite  right.  Only,  who  incited  this  "ex- 
plosion of  expectations,"  and  who  trans- 
formed the  "value  systems  of  democratic 
capitalism"  so  as  to  make  this  explosion  so 
difficult  to  contain?  Well,  oddly  enough  it  is 
our  economists  themselves  who  have  to 
shoulder  some  of  the  responsibility. 

True,  it  is  mainly  economists  who  today 
are  most  alarmed  by  Inflation  and  are  most 
vociferoxis  In  demanding  that  something  be 
done  about  it.  Nevertheless,  ever  since  the 
end  of  World  War  11,  economists  have  been 
as  busy  as  anyone  else  in  fueling  that  "re- 
volution of  rising  expectations"  which,  when 
divorced  from  the  spirit  of  moderation,  gives 
birth  to  the  inflationary  state  and  its  various 
disorders. 

I  have  italicized  that  phrase — "when  di- 
vorced from  the  spirit  of  moderation" — be- 
cause it  Is  so  crucial.  Capitalism  itself  emer- 
ges historically  from  dissatisfaction  with  the 
stationary  society,  and  Is  intrinsically  allied 
with  some  kind  of  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations. It  was  such  a  revolution  that 
brought  capitalism  Into  existence,  and  it  Is 
the  satisfaction  of  Increased  expectations 
that  has  legitimated  its  existence  until 
this  day. 

But  this  was,  from  the  outset,  a  moderate 
revolution  that  sought  to  satisfy  moderate 
expectations.  And  what,  above  all.  Imposed  a 
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spirit  of  moderation  gn  this  continuing  re- 
volution was  the  science  of  economics — the 
"dismal  science"  as  it  ;ame  to  be  called,  pre- 
cisely because  it  set  l;self  so  firmly  against 
the  Utopian  extremlsir  which  all  revolutions 
stir  up,  and  because  It  kept  insisting  that 
there  are  no  benefits  w  ithout  costs,  that  real- 
ity is  so  structured  as  to  make  hard  choices 
Inevitable,  that  a  "f]  ee"  lunch  is  pie  In 
the  sky. 

Up  until  the  New  1  leal,  politicians  f imc- 
tloned  within  a  cllmi  te  of  opinion  shaped 
by  "the  dismal  sclenci ."  They  didn't  under- 
stand economics  any  better  than  they  do 
today.  But  they  were  nuch  more  respectful 
of  reality— and  of  th<  limits  which  reality 
inevitably  Imposes  o  a  our  desires — ^than 
they  are  today. 

Economics  ceased  be  ng  a  "dismal  science" 
with  the  rise  of  Keyr  esian  theories  during 
the  Great  Depression.  But  Keynes  was  no 
Utopian,  and  his  economics  was  originally 
conceived  very  much  <n  a  ^Irit  of  modera- 
tion. What  Keynes  sild  was  that  massive 
depressions  were  unnecessary  and  could  be 
avoided  by  fairly  simple  Government  action 
which  would  help  reslbre  economic  equilib- 
rium. He  anticipated^  that,  once  this  was 
achieved,  the  capitalist  system  would  re- 
sume its  long-term  rat  b  of  growth. 

That  rate  was,  by  cur  present  standards, 
modest  to  the  point  of  timidity  in  the 
United  States;  It  meait  an  average  annual 
Increase  In  the  Gross  National  Product  of 
perhaps  2.5  per  cent  Paltry  though  that 
statistic  seems  to  vu  today,  it  meant  a 
doubling  of  national  Income  every  thirty 
years  or  so — an  achieve  ment  no  previous  eco- 
nomic system  could  ei  en  have  Imagined. 

After  World  War  II,  t  le  moderate  optimism 
created  by  the  Keyni  elan  confldence  that 
great  depressions  could  be  avoided  became 
an  Immoderate  and  <  xtravagant  optimism. 
"Economic  growth"  re  )laced  "economic  sta- 
bility" as  the  focus  of  attention,  and  econo- 
mists began  to  assure  us  that  growth  rates 
of  5  per  cent  or  even  8  per  cent  were  pos- 
sible, if  only  we  did  th  :  right  things — which, 
as  It  happens,  turned  out  to  be  the  infla- 
tionary things. 

These  assurances  asemed  all  the  more 
plausible  at  the  time  b  tcause  some  nations — 
notably  the  Soviet  Ublon  and  West  Ger- 
many— were  Indeed  achieving  such  impres- 
sive rates  of  growth.  T  here  was  even  a  great 
deal  of  chatter  in  respectable  academic 
circles  that,  unless  this  United  States  could 
radically  Improve  its  performance,  the  So- 
viet economy  would  so  >n  surpass  it — and  we 
were  warned  that  all  ;he  "underdeveloped" 
nations  (they  had  not  yet  been  promoted  to 
"developing"  nations)  would  then  promptly 
opt  for  communism.  '  "hose  economists  and 
social  critics  who  w<  re  skeptical  of  this 
scenario  were  peremptorily  Informed  that 
their  thinking  was  out  of  date. 

TOTT    COTTLDN'! '    GO    WRONG 

And  so  our  present  inflationary  climate 
was  born.  The  stock  market  boomed — at 
those  projected  rates  oi  growth,  you  couldn't 
go  wrong  by  buying  co!  nmon  stock.  Corpora- 
tions plunged  head  ov(  >t  heels  into  debt — at 
those  projected  rates  cf  growth,  massive  in- 
debtedness seemed  pojltively  sensible,  since 
the  return  on  capital  (rould  easily  cover  re- 
payment and  leave  a  tl  ly  profit  besides. 

Individuals,  too,  beg  in  to  go  heavily  Into 
debt — what  was  wrong  with  prespending  to- 
morrow's Increased  "  juaranteed"  income? 
And  politicians  began  to  prespend  the  "fis- 
cal dividend"  which  t  le  tax  system,  under 
these  conditions  of  rap  Id  and  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth,  would  j  ay  to  the  Treasury. 

I  vividly  recall  a  d  Inner  meeting,  eight 
years  ago.  when  a  Washington  official 
brought  us  the  glad  tl  aings  that  the  major 
political  problem  facln  j  the  nation  was  how 
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to  spend  that  fiscal  dividend  (then  esti- 
mated, I  think,  at  $6  1  llllon  a  year) .  When 
someone — not  an  economist — dared  suggest 
that  it  was  all  just  too  good  to  be  true  and 
that  life  wasn't  reall3f  like  that,  he  was 
silenced  by  an  uncomp  rehending  stare. 

A      VAST     ECHC       CHAMBER 

And  all  of  this  took  place  In  a  decade  when 
the  media — television,  especially — converted 
this  nation  Into  a  va»t  echo  chamber.  In 
which  fashionable  opinions  were  first  mag- 
nified and  then  "conflnned"  through  Inter- 
minable repetition.  Gradually  It  came  to  be 
believed  that.  In  the  Immortal  words  of  % 
Nineteenth  Century  utoblan  Socialist,  "Noth- 
ing Is  Impossible  for  a  government  that  wonts 
the  good  of  Its  cltizens.r  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  proposition  doesn't^  even  soiind  particu- 
larly Utopian  today — It  Sounds  almost  banal. 

The  1970s  are  slowlyi  dlsUluslonlng  us  of 
all  these  fantasies,  and  it  Is  pleasing  to  re- 
port that.  Just  as  the  jeconomlsts  were  the 
leaders  of  yesteryear's  f'revolutlon  or  rising 
expectations,"  so  todajf  they  are  the  most 
eloquent  In  aflBrmlng 
In  the  traditional  acce 
science." 

■    But  such  reversals  of 
do  not  occur  overnight 
not  so  easUy  discarded 
tlves  still  feel  compel 
shareholders  growth  ra 
cent  to  10  per  cent — though.  If  stock  prices 
are  any  Indicator,  no  one  is  believing  bbem, 
which  is  a  good  thing. 

THE    SOBER    SII.E1TT    MAJORITT 

Politicians,  too,  stllll  feel  that  they  are 
required  to  come  up  wjlth  new  and  glitter- 
ing promises  to  the  electorate  at  frequent 
intervals.  It  seems  cleai  that  the  electorate, 
which  has  more  common  sense  than  econ- 
omists, corporate  execi^tlves,  or  politicians, 
doesn't  believe  them  either.  The  media  natur- 
ally call  this  disbelief  f'apathy"  and  "cyni- 
cism," and  deplore  it. 

I  suspect  that,  had  It  not  been  for  the 
Insanities  of  the  Watergate  affair,  we  would 
be  much  further  along  &e  sobering-up  proc- 
ess than  we  now  are.  Mi!.  Nixon's  overwhelm- 
ing majority  In  1972  can  be  fairly  interpreted 
as  a  vote  for  political  aid  economic  sobriety. 
Mr.  Nixon  may  be  discredited,  but  that  ma- 
jority is  still  out  there,  i  ,nd  is  still  a  lot  more 
sober  than  the  politicians  realize.  But  politi- 
cians are  always  suffering  from  cultural  lag, 
and  we  shall  have  to  give  them  some  time  to 
catch  up. 

Meanwhile,  It  Is  to  be  bioped  that  our  econ- 
omists will  stay  "dismal"  and  thereby  help 
revive  the  spirit  of  moleratlon  which  they 
had  earlier  helped  to  sul  vert. 
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Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr. 
I  introduced  H.R.  155$3 
ing  to  curb  the 
real  property  taxatio^ 
our  senior  citizens. 

Before  outlining 
bill,  permit  me  to  alett 
the  overwhelming 
existing  systems  of  prbperty 

The  plight  of  the  sepior 
with  rising  property 
denced  by  the  follow 
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national  average  annual  income  of  men 
over  the  age  of  65  is  $3,449,  elderly 
women  have  an  average  income  of 
$1,706;  second,  this  income  is  generally 
a  "fixed  income,"  further  eroded  by  re- 
cent jumps  in  the  cost  of  living:  third, 
the  average  senior  citizen  pays  over  30 
percent  of  his  budget  for  housing;  fourth, 
70  percent  of  our  senior  citizens  own 
their  own  homes;  fifth,  the  average 
American  homeowner  pays  3.4  percent 
of  all  his  income  on  property  taxes,  while 
the  average  senior  citizen  pays  over  8 
percent. 

These  statistics,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  the  average  property  tax  bill 
has  risen  40  percent  sines  1969,  clearly 
demonstrate  the  inequity  of  today's 
property  tax  system. 

To  bring  the  problem  more  vividly  into 
focus,  permit  me  to  read  Into  the  Record 
a  portion  of  a  letter  I  received  from  one 
of  my  older  constituents  which  is  typical 
of  the  pleas  of  many  of  our  senior 
citizens : 

Dear  Congressman  Gilman:  I  am  an  older 
citizen  who  has  been  retired  for  12  years. 
Having  lived  In  my  71  year  old  house  for 
57  years,  I  have  been  struggling  to  pay  the 
ever  increasing  taxes  with  only  my  Social 
Security  and  a  very  small  pension.  Now,  the 
town  assessor  has  again  raised  the  value  of 
my  property  and  I  find  that  I  shall  have  to 
sell  and  move  out  of  my  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  author  of  that  letter 
has  brought  the  problem  of  burdensome 
property  taxation  Into  an  easily  under- 
standable focus.  Increasing  property 
taxes  are  forcing  senior  citizens  from 
their  homes  in  their  final  years  when  the 
security  and  comfort  of  familiar  sur- 
roundings are  most  Important. 

Accordingly,  I  have  proposed  the 
"Senior  Citizens  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1974," 
endeavoring  to  ease  the  escalating  toll 
this  tax  is  taking  on  our  older  Americans. 

My  bill  encourages  the  States  to  take 
initiatives  in  property  tax  reform.  Spe- 
cifically, it  provides  guidelines  for  a 
"circuit  breaker"  to  become  effective 
when  property  taxes  exceed  a  designated 
percentage  of  a  senior  citizen's  income. 
For  example,  if  the  yearly  income  of  a 
senior  citizen  is  $4,000,  he  would  be  re- 
funded for  any  property  tax  paid  in  ex- 
cess of  4  percent  of  that  $4,000 — or  any 
property  tax  payments  in  excess  of  $160. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  graduated  per- 
centage rate  of  allowable  taxation  which 
phases  out  entirely  when  the  annual  in- 
come of  a  senior  citizen  exceeds  $14,000. 
Under  this  scale,  the  tax  relief  program 
focuses  attention  on  those  neec^  senior 
citizens  who  are  shouldering  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  share  of  the  real  property 
taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  senior  citizens 
staggering  imder  the  weight  of  this  re- 
gressive tax,  the  necessity  of  providing 
relief  is  critical.  Accordingly,  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  proposing 
reform  of  the  real  property  tax  systems 
and  respectfully  request  that  the  full  text 
of  my  bill  be  included  in  this  portion  of 
the  Recoro : 

HJt.  15563 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  of  assisting 
State  governments  in  reforming  their  real 
property  tax  laws  to  provide  relief  from 
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real   property   taxes  for   Individuals   who 

have  attained  the  age  of  62 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Senior  Citizens 
Property  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1974". 

TITLE    I— FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

findings 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  real  property  taxes,  while  an  essential 
source  of  revenue  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, often  place  a  heavy  burden  on  Indi- 
viduals with  low  and  moderate  incomes  and 
this  burden  is  particularly  heavy  for  elderly 
individuals: 

(2)  a  Federal  program  designed  to  promote 
relief  from  the  burden  of  real  property  taxes 
should  apply  to  those  individuals  who  are 
the  most  heavily  burdened  by  such  taxes; 

(3)  the  elderly,  many  of  whom  live  on  fixed 
incomes,  are  moet  heavily  burdened  by  real 
property  taxes: 

(4)  many  of  the  States  have  expressed 
Interest  In  Implementing  property  tax  reUef 
plans  for  the  elderly. 

purposes 
Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  provide  for  property  tax  relief  for 
the  elderly  upon  whom  real  property  taxes 
place  the  heaviest  burdens; 

(2)  to  encourage  reform  of  property  tax 
laws  pertaining  to  Individuals  over  the  age 
of  62; 

(3)  to  establish  Federal  guidelines  for 
property  tax  reform  for  senior  citizens  for 
adoption  by  the  States; 

(4)  to  provide  for  the  dissemination  of 
easily  understandable  materials  describing 
the  State's  property  tax  relief  plan  for  senior 
citizens. 

Sec.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  'Office"  means  the  Office  of  Property 
Tax  Relief"  established  under  title  II; 

(2)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  or  bis  delegate; 

(3)  "State"  means  each  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TITLE  II— THE   OFFICE   OP  PROPERTY 
TAX  RELIEF 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  an  oflBce  to 
be  known  as  the  Office  of  Property  Tax  Re- 
lief (hereinafter  referred  to  as  an  "Office"). 
The  Office  shall  administer  the  real  property 
tax  relief  programs  established  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tresaury.  The  Director  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  Office,  and  shall  have  au- 
thority and  control  over  all  the  activities  and 
personnel  of  the  Office. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sic.  202.  (a)  The  Office  shall — 

(1)  administer  the  senior  citizens  property 
tax  relief  programs  established  under  this 
Act; 

(2)  act  as  a  clearinghouse  of  information 
for  State  and  local  governments  with  respect 
to  the  various  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  may  affect  the 
administration  of  property  taxes; 

(3)  provide  assistance  to  the  States  In 
dispersing  property  tax  relief  information  to 
elderly  Individuals. 

ADMIKISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Director  shall  make  an- 
nual reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  including  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislation,  begln- 
Ing  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
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(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Directo;', 
each  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  its  service  i, 
eqiUpment,  personnel,  facilities,  and  infor- 
mation (Including  suggestions,  estimate  i, 
and  statistics)  available  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable  to  the  Office. 

COMPENSATION    OF    DIRECTOR 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  Unite  1 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof,  the  following : 

"(98)  Director,  Office  of  Property  Tax  Re- 
lief.". 

TITLE  m— REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  RELIE  » 
FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Office  Is  authorized  tj 
pay  to  each  State  which  operates  a  quallfle  1 
program  of  real  property  tax  relief  for  pei- 
sons  over  the  age  of  62  an  amount  equiJ 
to  one-half  the  cost  of  that  program  (other 
than  administrative  costs)  to  the  State. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  ten  a 
"qualified  program  of  real  property  tax  n- 
lief"  means  any  such  program  which  ths 
Director  determines  to  meet  the  requirement  b 
of  this  title. 

PROGRAM    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  determine 
that  a  State  program  of  real  property  taK 
relief  for  the  elderly  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  title  if  that  program  provide  s 
relief  to  both  homeowners  and  renters  (f 
residential  property  (including  apartments) 
which  meets  the  minimum  standards  set 
forth  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(b)  In  order  to  meet  the  minimum  stanc  - 
ards  of  real  property  tax  relief  for  elderly 
individuals  who  own  or  are  purchasing  the  r 
principal  place  of  residence,  a  State  must 
provide  by  way  of  cash  payments,  tax  credit  i, 
tax  refunds,  or  otherwise,  relief  from  reii 
property  taxes  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of — 

(1)  an  amount  determined  by  the  Stat» 
but  not  more  than  $500  per  year;  or 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ty 
which  the  total  real  property  taxes  the  taj  - 
payer  pays  on  his  principal  place  of  res - 
dence  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  a  per- 
centage (determined  under  subsection  (d) ) 
of  his  household   income  for  that  year. 

LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  303.  No  amount  shall  be  paid  under 
section  301  to  any  State  as  reimbursemei  t 
for  the  costs  of  any  program  of  real  pror  - 
erty  tax  relief  attributable  to — 

( 1 )  amount  of  property  tax  relief  f umishe  i 
by  that  State  to  any  taxpayer  whose  houw  - 
hold  income  exceeds  $14,000  for  the  ta. 
able  year;  or 

(2)  amounts  of  property  tax  relief  f m - 
nlshed  by  that  State  to  more  than  one  men  - 
ber  of  any  household. 

CONDITIONS 

Sec.  304.  No  payment  shall  be  made  und<  r 
section  301  except  upon  application  maeie 
by  a  State  containing  such  Information  ts 
the  Director  may  require,  and  each  Stale 
receiving  any  payment  under  that  section 
shall  agree  to  provide  the  Director  with  sue  li 
additional  information,  reports,  and  ai- 
surances  as  he  may  require,  consistent  wit  fci 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV — DISPERSEMENT  OP 
INFORMATION 
Sec.  401.  The  Office  shall  assist  the  States  1  a 
providing  easily  understandable,  Infornu- 
tional  materials  describing  the  nature  of  tl:  e 
State  adopted  program  for  property  tax  rell(  if 
to  elderly  Individuals. 
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TITLE  V— APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  501.  Tbere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  at  this  Act. 

Sec.  502.  Payments  may  be  made  xuider  this 
Act  With  respect  to  fiscal  yean  beginning  on 
or  after  June  30, 1974. 

(c)  In  order  to  meet  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  real  property  tax  relief  for  Indi- 
viduals who  rent  their  principal  place  of  res- 
idence a  State  must  provide,  by  vtray  of  tax 
credits,  tax  refunds,  cash  payments,  or  other- 
wise, relief  from  real  property  taxes  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

(1)  an  amount  determined  by  the  State, 

but  not  more  than  $500  per  year;  or 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  tbe  amount  by 
which  a  percentage  of  the  rent  the  tax- 
payer pays  diu-lng  bis  taxable  year  for  bis 
principal  place  of  residence,  determined  by 
tbe  state  but  not  less  tlian  20  percent  and 
not  more  than  30  percent,  exceeds  a  per- 
centage (determined  under  subsection  (d) ) 
of  his  hoiisehold  income  for  that  year. 

(d)  The  percentage  required  under  sub- 
sections (b)  and 


EXTENSIONS 


(c)   to  be  determined 
tion  shall  be  the  perci  ntage 
following  table: 


bit 


If  the  household  Incom  e 
Not  more  than  $3,00( 
More  tlian  $3,000, 

than  $4,999 

More  than  $5,000, 

more  than  $7,999, 
More  than  $8,000, 

more  than  $9,999 
More  than  $10,000, 

more  than  $14,000, 


but 


but 


ino  ime' 


(a)  For  purposes 
term — 

(1)  "household 
gregate  annual  incon^ 

tbe  taxpayer's 

payer).  For  purposes 

tence,  the  term  "Incon^' 

(A)  wages,  salary, 
for  services; 

(B)  any  payments 
pension,  retirement, 
(including     veterans' 


.  4  percent. 

.  5  percent. 

.  6  percent. 

.  7  percent. 
>f    this    section,    the 


but 


housebo  Id 


01 


means    the    ag- 

of  all  members  of 

(including  the  tax- 

)f  the  preceding  sen- 
means — 
other  comprensatlon 


received  as  an  annuity 

or    disability    benefit 

compensation     pay- 


OF  REMARKS 


under  this  subsec- 
specifled  in  the 


July  1,  197k 


is: 

not  more 
not 
not 

not 


The  per- 
centage is: 
3  percent. 


ments,  monthly  Insurance  payments  under 
title  rr  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  railroad 
retirement  annuities  and  pensions,  and  bene- 
fits under  any  Federal[  or  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law! 

(C)  prizes  and  award/ 

(D)  gifts  (cash  or  otherwise),  support  and 
alimony  payments;  and 

(E)  rents,  dlvidenc' 
and  such  other  cash  rt 
tary  may  by  regulation 

(2)  "rent"  means  cc 

der  a  lease,  whether  .   ^^. 

gardless  of  diu-ation,  sSely  for  the  right  to 
occupy  a  dwelling  house  (Including  an  part- 
ment) ,  exclusive  of  chatges  for  (or  any  part 

Of  the  rental  fee  attributable)  to  utilities. 

services,  furniture,  fui^ilshlngs,  or  person- 
al property  applicancep  furnished  by  the 
landlord  as  part  of  tbe  lease  agreement, 
whether  expressly  set  oiit  In  the  rental  agree- 
ment or  not;  and  I 

(3)  "household"  means  the  members  of 
a  family  (and  anyone  Idwelllng  during  the 
taxable  year  with  thiit  family)  dwelling 
together  during  the  taxable  year  in  the  same 
residence. 


Interests,  royalties, 
eceipts  as  the  Secre- 
I  prescribe; 

sideration  paid  un- 
litten  or  oral  and  re- 


nece  isary 


INSTRUCTIONS  Respl 
film  under  specified  conditions 
"T-shaped"  groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  milli 
into    100   gives  the  reduction 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  disti 
•  in   lines   per  millimeter.     Exa 
not   distinctly  separated.     Red 
rily.      10.0  X  5  =  ^0  lines  per 
tions,   maximum   resolution  is 

Resolution,  as  measured  or 
processing,   and  other   factors, 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus 


ution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
Numerals  in   chart   indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 


100      MILLIMETERS 


to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 

number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.     As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 

meters  in  length.     Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 

latio.     Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100/20  =   5. 

;roupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
ctly.     Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 

e:    7.9   group   of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the    10.0   group  are 

1  ction   ratio  is  S,  and  73  x  5  =   39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 

[Tiillimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.     Under  the  particular  condi- 

ween   39.5    and   SO  lines  per  millimeter. 

the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  phot*,  graphic  system,  including  lens,  exposure. 
These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatiyes  arc  to  be  avoided. 


rrpl 


bet 


